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Congressional  Hecord 

^/Am/xSr        PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  pi*'  CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


SENATE— Monday,  January  19,  1970 


Tlie  19lh  dav  of  January  being  the 
day  prescribed  by  Public  Law  91-182,  91st 
Conp-ess,  first  session,  for  the  meeting 
of  tlie  second  session  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress, the  Senate  assembled  in  Its  Cham- 
ber at  the  Capitol. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RussKLL) .  The  second  session  of  the  91st 
Congress  will  now  be  in  order  and  will 
be  led  in  prayer  by  the  Chaplain,  the 
Reverend  Edward  L.  R.  Elson,  DX). 

The  Chaplain  offered  the  following 
prayer; 

Almighty  God,  in  whom  we  live  and 
move  and  have  Our  being,  to  whom  all 
liearts  are  open,  all  desires  known,  and 
from  whom  no  secrets  are  hid,  attune 
to  Thy  divine  will  and  purpose  the  minds 
and  spirits  of  all  who  resume  their  labors 
here.  By  Thy  pervasive  presence  make 
this  room  in  the  year  before  us  not  only 
a  legislative  chamber  but  a  temple  of 
freedom  under  Ood,  and  a  sanctuary  of 
the  soul,  where  the  welfare  of  all  the 
people  is  the  highest  concern.  Make  us 
to  know  we  work  not  alone  but  with  Thee. 

As  we  pray  for  ourselves,  so  also  we 
pray  for  the  whole  Nation.  May  there 
come  upon  this  Nation  a  mighty  move- 
ment of  the  Spirit,  Investing  all  the 
people  with  pure  religion  and  lofty  pa- 
triotism. Restore  us  in  the  ways  of  moral 
rectitude  and  kindle  in  the  people  such 
a  love  of  the  spiritual  verities  and  the 
discipline  of  prayer  as  to  make  us  great 
and  good  and  strong,  a  bastion  of  spir- 
itual power  for  all  mankind. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


Metcalf 

Miller 

Mond&le 

fttontoym 

Moss 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Nelsoa 

Pack  wood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDEarr  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

(No.  iLeg-l 

Aiken  C!otton  Hartke 

Allen  Cranaton  Hatfield 

Allott  CurtU  Holland 

Anderstm  Dole  Hruska 

Baker  Eai^leton  Hughes 

Bellmen  Eastland  Inouye 

Bennett  Ellender  Jackson 

Bible  Ervln  Jordan.  N.C. 

BoKKi  Fannin  Jordan.  Idaho 

Brooke  Fulbrlght  Kennedy 

Burdick  Goldwatcr  Long 

Bvrd.  Va  Gore  Magnuaon 

Byrd,  W  Va.        Gravel  Mansfield 

Cannon  Grlffln  Mathlss 

Case  Gumey  McClellaa 

Church  Hansen  McGee 

Cook  Harrla  McOoTem 

Cooper  Hart  McIntjTt 
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Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RlblcoH 

Russell 

Saxbe 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Smith,  Maine 

Smith,  m. 

Sparkman 


Spong 

Stennis 

Symington 

TaUnadge 

Thurmond 

Tydings 

WUltama,  NJ. 

V^'ilUam^.  Del. 

Yartxjrough 

Young.  N   Dak 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd^ 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiHGS),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  McCarthy)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  YouHG),  and  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Bath)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Doidhick)  , 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ooodell"  , 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Snvnrs  > , 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
TowEK)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absoit  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Jav- 
rrs )  is  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 


LIST  OF  SENATORS  BY  STATES 

Alabama. — John    J.    Sparkman     and 
James  B.  Allen. 

Alaska. — ^Ted  Stevens  and  Mike  Gravel. 

Arizona. — Paul  J.  Fannin  and  Barry 
Goldwater. 

Arkansas. — Jobn  L.  McClellan  and  J. 
W.  Pulbright. 

CaUfomia. — George  Murphy  and  Alan 
Cranston. 

Cotoradou— Gordon  Allott  and  Peter  H. 
Domlnick.    \ ,  * 

Connecticut. — Thomas    J.    Dodd    imd 
Abraham  A.  Ribicoff. 
-  Delatoare. — John  J.  Williams  and  J. 
Caleb  Boggs. 

Florida. — Spessard  L.  Holland  and  Ed- 
ward J.  Gumey. 

G«or(f»a.— Richard  B,  Russell  and  Her- 
man E.  Talmadge. 

Hawaii. — Hiram  L.  Fong  and  E>aniel  K. 
Inouye. 

Idaho. — Frank    Church    and    Len    B. 
Jordan. 

/Uinow.— Charles  H.  Percy  and  Ralph 
T.  Smith. 

/ndiana.— Vance  Hartke  and  Birch  E. 
Bayh.         r 

Iowa. — Jack    Miller    and    Harold    R 
Hughes. 

Kansas. — James  B.  Pearson  and  Rob- 
ert Dole. 


and 


Kentucky. — John  Sherman  Cooper  and 
Marlow  W.  Cook. 

Louisiana — Allen  J  Hlender  and  Rus- 
sell B.  Long. 

.\fa:7zp.— Margaret    Chase    Smith    and 
Edmund  S.  Mu=:kie. 

Maryland — Joseph    D.    Tydii.gs    and 
Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr. 

Massachusetts. — Edward  M.  .Kennedy 
and  Edward  W.  Brooke. 

Michigan. — Philip  A.  Hart  and  Robert 
P.  Griffin. 

Minnesota —'Eugene  J   McCarthy  and 
Walter  F.  Mondale. 

Mississippi — James  O.   Eiastland   and 
John  Stennis. 

Mtssoun.— Stuart      Symington 
Thomas  F.  Eagleton. 

Montana. — Mike    Mansfield    and    Lee 
Metcalf. 

Nebraska. — Roman  L.  Hruska  and  Carl 
T.  Curtis. 

A'erada  — Alan  Bible  and  Howard  W. 
Cannon. 

New   Hampshire.— iioTTis   Cotton   and 
Thomas  J.  Mclntyre. 

New    Jersey. — Clifford    P.    Case    an-1 
Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr. 

New    Mexico. — Clinton    P.    Anderson 
and  Joseph  M.  Montoya. 

New     York. — Jacob     K.     Javits     and 
Charles  E.  Goodel. 

North    Carohna. — Sam    J.    Ervin.    Jr., 
and  B.  Everett  Jordan. 

North  Dakota. — Milton  R    Young  and 
Quentln  N.  Burdick. 

Ohio. — Stephen   M.   Young    and   Wil- 
liam B.  Saxbe. 

Oklahoma — Fred  R  Harris  and  Henry 
Bellmon. 

Oregon.— Mark  O.  Hatfield  and  Rob- 
ert W.  Packwood. 

PennsylvaTiia. — Hugh  Scott  and  Rich- 
ard S.  Schweiker. 

Rhode  Island. — John  O.  Pastore  and 
Claiborne  Pell. 

South     Carolina. — Strom     Thurmond 
and  Ernest  F.  Rollings. 

South   Dakota. — Karl   E.    Mundt    and 
George  S.  McGovem. 

Tennessee. — Albert  Gore  and  Howard 
H.  Baker,  Jr. 

Texas. — Ralph    W.    Yarborough    and 
John  G.  Tower. 

Utah. — Wallace  F.  Bennett  and  FYank 
E.  Moss. 

Vermont. — George      D.      Aiken      and 
Winston  L.  Prouty. 

VirgiTiia. — Harry    F.    Byrd,    Jr.,    and 
William  B.  Spong,  Jr. 

Washinffton. — Warren    G.    Magnuson 
and  Henry  M.  JacksoiL 

West    Virginia. — Jennings    Randolph 
and  Robert  C.  BjTd. 
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Wwcoruin— William  Proxmire  and 
Gay  lord  Nelson 

Wyoming  —G&W  W  McGee  and  Clif- 
ford P.  Hansen 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion iS  Re.s.  3Q*'  which  was  read,  con- 
sidered by  .unanimous  consent,  and 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

S    Res    304 

Retolved.  That  a  committee  conslsllng  of 
tvko  Senators  be  appointed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  to  Join  such  (x>nimutee  as  may 
be  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  inform  him  that  a  quorum  of 
each  House  is  assembled  and  that  the  Con- 
gress U  ready  to  receive  any  communlcatUin 
he  may  be  pleased  to  make 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  ap- 
pointed Mr  M.ANsriELD  and  Mr  Scott 
the  committee  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate 

NOTIFICATIC»4  TO  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  SCOTT  submitted  a  resolution 
(S  Res.  305  >  which  was  read,  considered 
by  unanimous  consent,  and  agreed  to  as 
follows: 

S    Res    305 

Rfiohed  That  the  Secretary  infijrm  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  quorum  of 
the  Senate  la  assembled  and  that  the  Senate 
Is  ready  to  proceed  to  business 


HOUR  OF  DAILY  MEETING 

Mr.  KENNEDY  submitted  a  resolution 
<8.  Res.  306'  which  was  read,  considered 
by  unanimous  consent,  and  agreed  to  as 
follows : 

S     Re.s    306 
Resell  fd    That  the  hour  of  dally  meeting 
,  of  the  Senate  be  12  o  clock  meridian  unless 
otherwise  ordered 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AJiP  WEL- 
FARE. AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
BILL,  1970 — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  what 
is  the  unfinished  business' 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  unfinished  business  is  the  con- 
ference report  on  H  R  13111.  the  appro- 
priations bill  ior  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  related  agencies,  1970 

The  Chair  states  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana  that  the  conference  report  does 
not  come  down  automatically  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
conference  report  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerx.  A  conference 
report  on  H.R  13111,  an  act  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pre.sideiit,  will 
the  Senator  yield' 

Mr    MAGNUSON    I  yield 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order  The  majority 
leader  has  an  important  announcement 
to  make   The  Senate  will  be  in  order 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  it  is  the 
leaderships  intention  to  operate  on  a 
Monday  throush  Saturday  basis  as  long 
as  tliere  i.s  major  k-yi^lation  on  the  cal- 
endar ready  for  consideration  There  i.s 
presently  a  good  deal  of  proposed  major 
legislation  on  the  Senate  Calendar,  thu.*;, 
this  week  we  shall  be  working  a  full  6- 
day  week.  The  proposed  .schedule  for  this 
week  and  next  includes  not  only  the  con- 
sideration of  the  pendini;  conference  re- 
port, but  there  will  be  forthcomins 
sometime  soon*  the  conference  report  on 
the  foreign  aid  bill 

Followmg  that,  there  will  be  the  orga- 
nized crime  control  bill  tS  30 1  under 
the  managership  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  <Mr.  McClel- 
LAN  >. 

Following  that — and  of  course,  all  of 
these  will  be  after  the  Crime  Control  Act, 
but  will  not  necessarily  be  m  this  order — 
the  Drug  Control  Act.  S.  3246,  H.R. 
14465,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  expansion 
and  improvement  of  the  Nation's  airport 
and  airway  system,  for  the  imposition  of 
airport  and  airway  user  charges,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

S  1520.  a  bill  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  certam  combinations  and  ar- 
rangements necessary  for  the  survival  of 
falling  newspapers 

S  3154.  a  bill  to  provide  long-term  fi- 
nancing for  expanded  Qrban  public 
transportation  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes 

It  Ls  my  understanding  that  the  ele- 
mexiury  and  secondary  school  educa- 
tion bill  will  be  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on 
Wednesday,  January  21.  That -tneasure 
will  be  considered  with  the  others  men- 
tioned as  a  first  priority  measure  without 
delay. 

So,  what  we  intend  to  do — and  this 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader — Is  to  try  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  needs  of  the  times 
as  they  Iwcome  apparent,  to  try  to  ac- 
cede to  the  President's  requests  for  the 
type  of  action  which  he  desires,  and  to 
try  to  work  out  a  schedule  which  would 
hopefully  get  us  out  of  here  by  Labor 
Day 

I  hope  that  this  year  any  message  sent 
by  the  President  will  be  followed  very 
shortly  thereafter  by  specific  proposals. 

Last  year,  it  was  difficult  for  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
consider  some  of  the  legislation  and 
budget  requests,  because  they  did  not 
arrive  until  November  or  December 


If  we  do  not  finish  by  Labor  Day  this 
year,  it  is  our  intention  to  stay  in  ses- 
sion imtil  2  weeks  before  the  election  and 
then  come  back  immediately  afterward 
and  stay  in  session  until  there  is  noth- 
ing left  to  be  done. 

I  would  hope  that  thb  same  type  of 
accommodation  and  cooperation  that 
was  so  evident  last  year  between  the 
Senate  and  the  Hou.>c  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  will  continue  this 
year,  although,  it  is  unlikely,  this  being 
an  election  year,  that  politics  will  be 
held  to  a  minimum. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MAGNUSON  I  yield. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  majority  leader 
for  his  obvious  determination  that  we 
be^m  working  in  this  session. 

It  is  the  first  time  in  my  long  exr>erl- 
ence  that  a  .session  has  opened  and  we 
have  gone  to  work  at  once,  which  Is  re- 
freshing and  a  good  omen  in  the  Interest 
of  getting  legislation  through,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  desires  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  his  pro- 
gram be  fully  considered  and,  hopefully, 
favorably  acted  upon. 

Many  of  the  measures  which  the  dLs- 
tinguished  majority  leader  refers  to  as 
the  pending  order  of  busine&s  on  Janu- 
ary 19  were  indeed  submitted  by  the 
President  in  messages  last  April  or  May 
and  have  been — I  do  not  know  whether 
It  IS  proper  to  say — languishing  or  re- 
siding or  resting  in  committee,  but  cer- 
tainly they  have  now  come  to  life,  a  con- 
dition w  hich  we  all  welcome. 

I  was  told  last  year,  and  I  believe  It  to 
be  a  fact,  that  in  every  case  when  a 
message  came  up  from  the  White  House, 
It  was  followed  promptly — and  that 
means  immediately  or  within  a  few 
days — by  reports  from  the  necessary 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

There  hundreds  of  cases  when  reports 
were  not  sent  that  promptly  because 
liiey  referred  to  Individual  bills  such  as 
relief  bills  or  small  claim  bills  and  the 
like  And  in  those  matters  which  are  not 
submitted  by  the  administration,  the 
reports  run  llirough  a  buieaucratic  maze 
and  take  a  long  time. 

The  President  asked  for  action  on  the 
tax  bill  last  April,  on  the  Crime  Control 
Act  in  May,  and  on  the  Drug  Control  Act 
some  7  or  8  months  ago. 

In  each  of  these  matters,  I  have  no 
recollection  that  he  had  delayed  until 
November  in  getting  any  reports  to  us 
If  there  was  a  delay,  I  would  Uke  to  know 
why  they  were  not  asked  for  It  Is  true 
that  the  tax  bill  did  take  up  most  of  the 
year  And  it  has  some  relief  in  it  There 
are  some  who  would  say  that  it  has  too 
much  relief  and  not  enough  reform. 
Those  that  want  relief  say  that  it  has  too 
mucrt  reform,  and  not  enough  relief. 

In  my  judgment.  It  was  a  pretty  good 
bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  SCOTT  I  yield. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Never  in  my  memory 
have  the  appropriation  bills  been  so  de- 
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laved  as  in  the  last  session.  Is  that  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  the  fault  of 
the  administration  in  waiting  for  bills 
or  reports  on  what  should  go  into  those 
appropriation  bills? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  be  glad  to  re- 
.^pond  by  saying  the  appropriation  bills 
are  not  the  function  of  the  executive  de- 
partment but  they  are  the  function  of 
the  legislature;  and  it  is  In  no  sense  the 
fault  of  the  executive  branch  if  appro- 
priation bills  are  delayed  until  Novem- 
ber or  December. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
made  a  public  suggestion  which  I  ap- 
plaud and  in  which  I  strongly  concur, 
and  that  is  that  the  majority  leadership 
in  both  bodies  give  most  careful  and 
urgent  consideration  to  expediting 
money  bills  in  this  session  so  they  may 
be  considered  as  promptly  as  they  may 
be. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that 
money  bills  are  sometimes  delayed  by 
delays  in  authorization  bills,  and.  there- 
fore, in  working  out  such  plans  as  the 
majority  leadership  has  in  mind,  and 
in  wliich  the  minority  leadership  also 
has  concern,  getting  authorization  bills 
acted  upon  is  obviously  of  the  greatest 
importance.  But  I  want  to  assure  the 
majority  leader  and  the  majority  party 
that  we  will  cooperate  In  doing  all  that 
Is  necessary.  The  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  on  the  mi- 
nority side  have  been  diligent  in  attend- 
ing to  their  job.  We  will  continue  to  sup- 
port the  majority  in  getting  early  action 
on  money  bills. 

I  suggest  that  if  the  majority  leader- 
ship wishes  to  consult  with  the  minority 
leadership  in  these  two  bodies,  perhaps 
we  can  all  agree  on  a  plan,  submit  it  to 
the  White  House,  and  see  if  we  can  have 
the  kind  of  operation  the  public  would 
applaud,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  is 
an  election  year  and  we  are  all  subject 
to  the  kinds  of  temptations  which  reso- 
lutely we  should  seek  to  avoid. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
tone  and  the  temperateness  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  in  the  re- 
marks he  has  made.  I  also  express  the 
hope  that  the  cooperation  and  accom- 
modation which  existed  between  the 
two  parties  in  this  body  last  year  will 
continue  through  the  present  year.  I 
have  always  operated  on  the  theory  that 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation  comes  first, 
that  the  responsibility  of  the  Senate 
comes  second,  and  that  the  welfare  of 
the  political  parties  comes  third.  I  think 
if  we  acted  in  that  manner,  as  we  tried 
to  do  this  past  year,  that  we  all  benefit, 
and  the  Nation  not  least  of  all. 

Again  I  wish  to  express  the  hope  that 
there  will  be  a  minimum  of  politics  in 
this  political  year.  It  is  a  vain  hope,  per- 
haps, but  I  would  look  forward  to  an 
accommodation  which  would  seek  to 
place  first  not  our  individual  successes 
but  rather  the  welfare  of  the  Nation, 
the  needs  of  the  people,  and  the  respon- 
sibilities we  have,  the  real  responsibilities 
In  various  parts  of  the  world. 

(At  this  point  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf)  assumed 
the  chair.) 


Mr.  SCOTT.  I  think  the  President 
established  that  same  thought  when  he 
said  in  one  of  his  messages  that  we  in 
these  two  bodies,  and  our  two  political 
parties,  and  the  executive  also,  should 
compete  not  in  accusing  each  other  in 
what  we  have  not  done,  but  in  construc- 
tively acting  on  legislation,  and  that  we 
should  compete  for  public  favor  on  the 
basis  of  what  we  have  done. 

I  would  like  to  add  one  further  thought. 
I  do  support  what  the  majority  leader 
said,  with  the  suggestion  that  perhaps 
this  year  we  forego  the  August  recess. 
That  is  not  a  popular  suggestion  in  all 
quarters,  I  am  sure;  but  that  we  forego 
the  August  recess,  as  he  strongly  hinted, 
in  the  hope  that  we  can  terminate  our 
labors  aroimd  Labor  Day. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  had  not  intended  to 
enter  into  this  discussion,  but  In  defense 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  I 
should  make  perfectly  clear  that  we 
have  not  delayed  any  of  the  appropria- 
tions bills  for  any  unreasonable  length 
of  time.  As  Senatdrs  know,  the  other 
House  claims  the  right  to  originate  ap- 
propriation bills.  We  expedited  them 
after  they  reached  us.  If  there  has  been 
any  committee  in  this  body  that  has 
operated  completely  on  a  nonpartisan 
basis,  it  has  been  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. The  President  did  not  send 
us  some  of  his  messages  until  rather 
late.  I  do  not  say  that  in  any  critical 
sense,  because  he  had  his  problems  and 
I  am  well  aware  of  all  of  them.  But  I 
think  the  Senator  might  have  been  a 
little  critical  if  we  had  presumed  to  pass 
several  appropriation  bills  without  hav- 
ing any  statement  from  the  President 
with  respect  to  his  opinion  on  the  amount 
of  the  bills  or  various  activities  included 
in  them. 

There  has  been  delay  in  appropria- 
tions. 'Where  the  blame  lies.  I  shpll  not 
tmdertake  to  debate,  but  the  Cwnmittee 
on  Appropriations,  on  a  completely  non- 
partisan basis,  acted  very  expeditiously 
when  all  of  these  bills  reached  us  from 
the  other  body. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator  from 
Washington  will  yield  further.  I  am  sure 
we  are  all  in  agreement  that  no  commit- 
tee is  held  in  higher  respect  than  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations;  that  its 
nonpartisan  approach  to  measures,  is 
greatly  helpful  to  the  country  and  Con- 
gress: that  much  of  the  delay  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  delay  in 
authorization  bills,  and  the  fact  that  the 
other  body  reserves  to  itself  the  assertion 
that  it  has  the  right  to  submit  and  to 
Initiate  appropriation  bills. 

Perhaps  the  majority  leadership  may 
be  able  to  persuade  the  other  body  that 
this  is  an  antiquated  and  archaic  process 
and  delays  public  bills,  and  that  the 
Senate  has  a  function  it  is  willing  to 
share  with  the  other  body.  But  I  am 
aware  of  the  fact  that  up  to  now  this 
body  is  to  a  degree  inhibited  by  the  con- 
tention of  the  other  body  that  it  has  the 
sole  right  to  initiate  appropriation  bills. 
Mr.  RUSSEXL.  Many  years  ago  the 


Senate  did  undertake  to  initiate  appro- 
priation bills  and  it  got  a  little  further 
than  the  door  of  the  other  body.  I  think 
they  did  receive  them  and  they  went  to 
a  desk  there.  But  since  that  time  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Senate  have  been  futile  in 
that  regard. 

The  defense  appropriation  bill  w  as  the 
largest  of  all  the  appropriation  bills,  in- 
volving one-half  of  the  budget.  We  re- 
ceived that  bill  on  the  9th  of  Decem- 
ber and  we  passed  It  about  the  15th  or 
18th  of  December,  so  we  certainly  did 
not  lose  any  time  with  that  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
that  I  hope  we  will  take  a  good  long 
look  at  a  matter  which  I  presented  to 
the  Congress  about  having  a  legislative 
session  and  a  fiscal  session.  I  have  al- 
ways thought  we  could  save  a  good  deal 
of  time  if  we  had  joint  hearings  and. 
then,  if  one  party  would  go  back  and 
write  up  the  bill  on  the  basis  of  what  they 
think  tliey  heard.  The  real  problem  is 
that  the  House  goes  through  weeks  of 
hearings  on  the  defense  bill  and  liears 
witnesses;  and  then,  the  House  acts, 
and  hardly  any  of  them  like  what  the 
House  did.  So  we  have  to  give  them  the 
courtesy  of  hearing  them  all  over  again. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and 
I  heard  over  400  witnesses  and  that  takes 
time.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  had 
to  wait  for  the  House  before  he  started 
hearings.  The  public  works  bill  never  has 
less  than  a  thousand  witnesses.  Perhaps 
there  is  some  way  we  can  do  this  to  at 
least  hear  the  public  witnesses  in  shorter 
time.  I  have  often  thought  it  would  be 
better  if  we  heard  all  of  the  outside 
witnesses  first  with  respect  to  what  they 
tlilnk  should  be  done  and  then  call  in 
representatives  from  the  departments 
and  ask  them,  '"What  do  you  have  to  say 
about  the  testimony  of  so  and  so?"  But 
surely,  as  I  said,  there  must  be  a  better 
way. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  agree  with  many  of 
the  suggestions  that  have  meen  made. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  the  Senate  can  start 
hearings  without  waiting  for  a  bill  to 
come  from  the  House 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  may  I  say,  as  the 
Senator  knows  as  well  as  anyofie,  we 
do. 

Mr.  COTTON.  We  do.  It  is  true  we 
have  budget  recommendations.  The 
budget  is  sent  up  by  whoever  is  Presi- 
dent at  a  reasonably  early  date.  Of 
course,  there  are  supplemental  items 
that  are  sent  up  from  time  to  time.  So 
the  Appropriations  Committee  works 
under  those  conditions. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Senate  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, I  want  to  strongly  sustain  and  agree 
with  everything  my  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Russell)  has  said.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  has  not  been  dilatory  in  its 
work.  But  the  greatest  stumbling  block 
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L^  the  aulhorizfttion  problem.  Some  of 
U.S  intend  to  offer  in  the  Senate  a  bill— 
a  similar  one  is  already  on  the  House 
f.il'-iidar.  or  in  the  House:   it  may  not 
tv-  on  the  calendar— that  there  shall  be 
.1  deadline,  whether  it   be   the  nrst  of 
Juiie  or  t;ie  f,r.<   of  July-liie  first  of 
Jane   preferably— .and   that    after   tliat 
iieadUne.  the  Appropriations  Committee 
need  not  wait  for  an  a'.ithonzatlon.  It 
will  proceed,  of  coursi-    unless  the  leg- 
i:>:aLiVe  conmnUees  get   on   their  horse 
and  move.   It   may   confer  on   the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  som.e  authority 
ve  do  not  want,  and  that  many  of  ua 
r.-.ight   not   want   it   to  have    But   after 
the  first  of  June,  if  we  have  not  had  an 
authorization,     if     the     Appropriations 
Committee  can  proceed  to  authorize  and 
appropriate.  I  think  the  greatest  stum- 
bling block  can  be  overcome   That  can 
be  done  rlpht  in  the  Senate   and   the 
House  on  a  bill  if  approved  by  the  Pres- 
ident. It  would  not  require  reorganiza- 
tion or  place  a  strain  on  the  present 
procedure,  and  would  take  care  of  per- 
haps 60.  or  at  least  30.  percent  of  the 
problem. 

Mr  KL'VG.VTJSON  Tl-.at  .^  the  so-called 
Magnuson  proposal,  which  \ve  have  di.^- 
tussed  here  many,  many  times,  and 
which  we  ousht  to  be  able  to  pass  here. 
becaiise  we  have  over  65  sponsors  unless 
some  of  them  nin  out  on  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  is  right.  I 
think  he  has  a  great  idea. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  It  is  not  new 
Mr.  SCOTT  It  is  not  new.  but  it  is 
pood.  I  think  tills  3-week  recess  demon- 
Btrates  how  In  the  Senate,  with  a  proper 
amount  of  rest,  we  come  back  with  a  lot 
of  good  resolutions  and  Ideas  for  reform. 
That  Is  an  argument  for  recesses  from 
tune  to  time,  as  well  as  reform. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  will  agree  that  too 
often  Congre-ss  is  gan'cd  by  some  kind 
of  scoreboard  on  the  kind  of  bills  passed. 
Conceivably,  a  Congress  could  have 
passed  very  few  bills  and  historians  would 
say  it  was  the  best  Congress  we  ever 
had.  Sometimes  it  takes  as  much  time  to 
kill  a  bill  as  to  pass  it — sometimes  much 
longer.  But  there  ls  always  some  kind  of 
a  scoreboard.  I  am  sure  no  admlnistia- 
tion  would  want  Congress  to  deal  blindly 
with  Its  requests.  Administrations  deal 
with  legislative  people.  Most  of  the  re- 
quests are  very  often  a  combination  of 
ideas  that  have  been  gathered  here 
among  legislative  people  So  it  is  not 
something  new. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  There  is  a  school  of 
thought  that  the  earlier  that  Congress 
adjourps.  the  greater  the  service  it  per- 
forms for  the  American  people. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  Is  right.  So  per- 
haps there  should  be  no  scoreboard  at  all  ; 
but  the  money  bills  have  to  be  ptissed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  I  yield. 
Mr.  ELL£NDER.  Since  we  are  discuss- 
ing the  relations  between  the  President 
and  Congress,  I  hive  prepared  a  short 
statement  I  would  like  to  read.  We  ap- 
propriate a  lot  of  n  loney,  but  a  good  deal 
of  It  Is  not  spent.  "V  ^ill  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.    MAGNUSON.    I   yield    for    that 
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Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr  President,  on 
December  20.  1969. 1  in^erUxl  m  the  Rec- 
ord a  summary  of  congression.il  action  in 
the  first  session  of  the  91st  Congress. 
That  Uble  was  based  on  the  amounts 
enacted  by  Congress  on  each  bill  except 
Labor-Health.  EducaUon,  and  Welfare 
and  the  foreign  assi.-.tance  appropria- 
tions bills.  For  the  latter  two  bills  the 
conference  agreement  amounts  were 
u^ed.  Tliat  Ubulation  showed  that  new 
obligational  authority  totaling  $135.2  bil- 
l.on  was  made  available  during  tlie  ses- 
.sion.  That  amount  was  $7.5  billion  below 
the  budget  estimates  submitted  to  the 
Senate.  The  reduction  shown  on  that 
table  included  $1.2  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1971  for  advance  funding  for  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  EducaUon  under 
title  I.  The  reductions  in  the  budget  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1970  amounted  to 
$6.3  billion. 

After  extensive  hearings  by  both  tlxc 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees and  full  debate  on  the  floors  of 
both  Houses,  the  Congress  approved  some 
estimates,  reduced  some,  and  increased 
others. 

Congress  has  the  responsibility  of  rais- 
ing pubhc  funds  through  taxes,  and  au- 
thority through  the  authorization  and 
appropriation  procedures  to  declare  how- 
public  money  u;  to  be  spent. 

The  President  has  the  authority  to 
veto  any  bill,  including  an  appropria- 
tion bUl.  that  he  does  not  like.  In  fact, 
he  has  already  advised  the  Congress  that 
he  propases  to  veto  the  Lalwr- Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  appropriation 
bill. 

Under  our  sy.^tem  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances the  Congress,  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  each  House,  can  override  a  Presiden- 
tial veto. 

The  President,  apparently.  Ls  unhappy 
with  congressional  actions  on  other  ap- 
propriation bills  which  he  signed  into 
law.  In  these  Instances  he  proposes  to 
follow  a  very  different  procedure. 

With  respect  to  the  public  works  bill 
for  in.«tance.  I  have  received  reports  that 
he  proposes  to  place  the  congressional 
increases  over  the  budget  estimates  in 
reserve.  The  budget  Is  required  to  ap- 
portion the  funds  made  available  in  an 
appropriation  bill. 

AlthouRh  the  apportionment  of  the 
1970  funds  has  been  made,  inquiry  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  with  respect 
to  1970  funds  placed  in  budgetary  reserve 
resulted  in  only  the  following  general 
statement: 

The  gener.ll  policy  U  to  »-.oia  In  budg- 
etriry  reserve  ali  congressional  sdd-ons  for 
construction,  planning,  and  surveys  until 
all  bills  are  signed  and  the  Preeldent  li;i8 
reviewed  theee  add-ons  in  connection  with 
hla  1971  budget  submission. 

I  recognize  that  the  budget  proposals 
for  fiscal  year  1971  are  confidential  un- 
til released:  however.  I  cannot  under- 
stand the  reluctance  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  to  reveal  the  fiscal  year  1970 
funds  that  have  been  Impounded. 

Congress  Is  being  charged  with  fL"«cal 
irresponsibility  in  the  handling  of  the 
appropriation  bills.  This  charge  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  facts  I   presented  to 


tlie  Senate  on  December  20.  1969.  The 
Congress  made  substantial  cuts  In  the 
appropriations  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  real  problem  here  is  that  the  Con- 
^:rcss  and  the  President  have  expressed 
different  views  with  respect  to  the  pri- 
o:ity  of  various  piouiams.  The  net  tl- 
fect  of  the  Presidents  action  in  impound- 
ing funds  appropriated  Is  to  deny  the 
Congress  the  right  to  exercise  its  Inde- 
pendent Judgment  as  to  the  priority  of 
needs.  I  believe  that  the  Congre.ss  as  the 
elected  repi-esentativcs  of  the  people  a:t 
in  a  tjetter  po.sition  to  evaluate  the.se 
needs  than  are  the  appointed  advisers  ol 
the  President.  These  appointed  advisers 
aie  isolated  from  the  erassroots  and  ait 
therefore  less  able  to  judge  the  relatnt 
needs  of  the  varioas  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  Subcommittee  o: 
Public  Work.-;  held  extensive  hcarint.- 
on  the  water  resource  program.  Tlie.<!< 
hearings  revealed  the  Inadequacy  of  the 
budget  estimates  to  meet  the  needs  cl 
tiie  Nation.  On  August  26.  1969,  I  wrote 
the  Piesident  and  asked  that  he  review 
his  requests  for  water  resource  projects 
including  hurricane  protection,  flood 
control,  and  water  pollution  control  1 
also  stated  that  I  could  not  help  but  feel 
that  our  priorities  are  out  of  balance  I 
concluded  that  letter  by  oflTering  to  me«'t 
with  him.  either  alone  or  with  a  smaK 
bipartisan  t-'roup  of  interested  Members 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  my  letter  to  the  President,  to 
which  I  have  just  referred  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  with  attach- 
ments. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzc- 
OKP.  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate.  CoMJiriTM  o.s 

AGRJCrLXrRE    AND    FOREsrHY. 

Washington,  D  C  AugiiH  26   I.'**?' 
Hon    Rkha«d  M   NntoN, 
The  Prevdent, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  PiEStDENT  During  the  piisi  sev- 
eral weelcs.  the  nation  has  witnessed  severaJ 
natunU  disasters  and  near-disasters  wlilch 
h.ave  worked  extreme  hardship  on  our  pe<^- 
ple.  Fur  example,  not*  the  following: 

The  brutal  hurricane  Camllle  th.nt 
wrecked  the  Gulf  Coast  and  resulted  In  more 
than  250  known  deaths  and  p)€rhap«  half  n 
billion  dollars  of  property  d.-image  In  Mis- 
sissippi and  Louisiana  alone. 

Tlie  water  shortage  that  threatened  out 
Capitol  City  In  midsummer,  followed  im- 
mediately by  severe  flooding  In  tlie  Wivsli- 
Ington  metropolitan  area. 

The  current  floods  on  tJie  James  River  tr 
Virginia  which  may  result  In  as  many  a 
200  lives  lost  and  missing  and  $150  mlllloi 
in  property  damage. 

Although  we  do  not  bave  the  means  to- 
tally to  prevent  such  natural  dl.sasters,  UiU 
great  and  wealthy  nation  certainly  doe? 
possess  the  means  to  fortify  our  most  vuJ- 
nerable  area.s  against  these  ravfiges  of  nature 
and  to  minimize  thetr  toll  of  damage  and 
human  suffering. 

We  do  have  the  know-how  to  mlntmlwt  the 
effects  of  severe  drought  on  our  munidpfU 
and  industrial  wat«r  supplies.  We  «lo  hate 
the  abUlty  to  prevent  Looding  of  6ur  great 
river  valleys.  We  do  know  how  to  minlmlyif 
the  impact  of  the  tidal  waves  which  accom- 
pany coastal  storms. 

The  fact  is.  however,  that  we  are  doing  far 
too  little  either  of  a  preventing  or  of  a  de- 
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\elopmental  nature  and  are  In  fact  annually 
decreasing,  rather  than  Increasing,  our  ac- 
tual effort  In  the  field  of  water  resources  and 
flood  control  projects. 

This  unfortunate  situation  seems  to  me  to 
call  for  a  reevaluatlon  of  our  priorities  In  the 
allocation  of  Federal  funds.  In  effect,  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration  must  be- 
come as  generous  and  as  urgently  concerned 
In  our  efforts  to  guard  against  damage  re- 
sulting from  hurricanes  and  floods  as  you 
vourself  have  been  in  your  recent  efforts  to 
bring  relief  and  rehabilitation  to  those  who 
have  suffered  so  gravely  on  the  Gulf  Coast 
and  m  Virginia. 

Appropriations  for  water  resource  develop- 
ment has  been  a  matter  of  concern  to  me  for 
a  numt>er  of  years.  On  April  fourteenth  of 
this  year,  the  senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. Senator  Randolph,  discussed  on  the 
Hoor  of  the  Senate  a  statement  which  Budget 
Director  Rol>ert  P.  Mayo  had  made  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance.  Indicat- 
ing that  he  wsis  considering  a  freeze  on  pub- 
lic works  construction.  I  Joined  In  the  col- 
loquy that  followed  Senator  Randolph's 
statement,  at  which  time  I  discussed  my 
growing  concern  over  the  delays  In  the  com- 
pletion schedule  on  most  of  the  going  public 
works  projects  which  had  been  revealed  to 
our  Committee  during  the  hearings  on  the 
Public  Works  appropriation  bill.  1  concluded 
my  remarks  by  restating  my  belief  that  we 
must  do  what  we  can  to  protect  our  two  most 
important  resources,  land  and  water.  If  we 
failed  to  do  that,  our  country  will  sustain 
great  losses. 

Subsequently,  in  May.  I  addressed  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Convention,  at 
which  time  I  pointed  out  that  In  1964  the 
construction  program  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  was  $1,- 
188.428.700.  or  about  1  09'"<-  of  the  1964 
budget  I  noted  that  for  fiscal  year  1970.  the 
original  budget  request  for  these  two  agen- 
cies was  $1,038,920,000.  or  about  .49';  of  the 
budget 

The  request  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  was  subse- 
quently cut  by  your  Administration  by  $181 
million.  The  revised  budget  represents  a  dol- 
lar reduction  In  the  past  six  years  or  about 
15.39'"'r.  When  you  take  Into  account  the  rise 
In  the  cost  of  construction,  the  level  of  ap- 
propriations In  the  revised  budget  for  these 
agencies  represents  a  drop  In  construction 
capability  of  about  SO*^,    since  1964! 

Similarly,  the  efforts  being  made  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  control  air  and  water 
pollution  are  completely  Inadequate  to  cope 
with  the  severe  damage  these  problems  are 
working  on  our  environment  and.  In  fact,  on 
the  very  health  of  our  citizens.  For  Instance, 
In  the  last  few  years  that  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  program  has  been  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Works.  I  have  noticed  an  Increased  dis- 
parity between  the  authorization  for  con- 
struction grants  for  sewerage  treatment  fa- 
cilities and  the  appropriations  requested,  as 
Indicated  below: 


Percent  of 

Appropriilion       luthorization 

requested  in  request  in 

Fiscal  year       Autltorizalion        tha  budget  budget 


1968 

1969 

1970 

..      MM.OOO.tXW 

700.000.000 

.    1.000.000.000 

»00.000,000 
203.000.000 
214.000.000 

44. « 

29.0 
21.4 

I  have  received  well  over  1.000  letters  from 
Individuals  and  organizations  urging  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  provide  the 
full  amount  authorized  for  construction 
grants  for  fiscal  year  1970.  Most  of  these  let- 
ters point  out  the  extent  to  which  the  states 
and  their  political  subdivisions  have  ap- 
proved bond  Issues  to  finance  the  non-fed- 


eral costs,  relying  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's ability  to  meet  Us  share  of  the  cost. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  next  to  the  air  we 
breathe,  water  18  our  most  precious  resource. 
It  seems  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  first  looks 
to  the  water  resource  program  for  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  any  contemplated  cuts 
whenever  there  Is  a  need  to  reduce  Federai 
expenditures.  V 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  water  needs  of  the 
300  million  people  that  you  recently  esti- 
mated will  ocnipy  our  land  by  the  year  2000. 
we  must  not  only  support  adequate  annual 
appropriations  for  the  orderly  development 
of  these  resources,  but  it  is  also  essential 
that  the  unrealistic  and  arbitrary  restric- 
tions placed  on  project  evaluations  be  re- 
moved. 

For  Instance,  the  basis  for  the  benefit-to- 
cost  ratio  for  water  resource  projects  had  its 
origin  In  the  1936  Flood  Control  Act.  where 
the  policy  was  established  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  Improve  or  participate 
In  the  Improvement  of  rivers  and  other  wa- 
terways for  flood  control  purposes  in  the 
Interest  of  the  general  welfare  If  the  benefits 
to  whomsoever  they  may  accrue  are  in  excess 
of  the  estimated  cost  and  if  the  lives  and 
social  security  of  people  are  otherwise  ad- 
versely affected. 

The  terms,  "benefits"  and  'costs",  have  no 
meaning  In  the  abstract.  They  must  be  re- 
lated to  objectives  in  order  to  give  these 
terms  meaning.  Since  the  passage  of  that 
Act.  the  technicians  have  chosen  national 
economic  efficiency  as  the  sole  criteria  for 
project  evaluation  and  have  disregarded  the 
phrases,  "in  the  Interest  of  the  general  wel- 
fare "  and  "If  the  lives  and  social  security  of 
the  people  are  otherwise  adversely  affected". 
The  result  of  such  an  Interpretation  has 
been  that  as  far  as  flood  control  and  hurri- 
cane protection  projects  are  concerned  we 
have  become  a  "cow  society".  If.  for  In- 
stance, a  thousand  cows  were  lost  In  a  flood 
or  hurricane,  we  could  consider  the  economic 
loss  involved  since  a  cow  has  an  economic 
value  m  the  market,  and  the  monetary  losses 
sustained  can  be  used  in  the  justification 
of  protective  works.  On  the  other  hand.  If 
a  thousand  human  lives  were  lost,  it  would 
not  add  one  dollar  to  the  all-important  eco- 
nomic evaluation  of  the  project.  The  loss  of 
life  and  human  suffering  associated  with  the 
havoc  wrecked  on  the  Gulf  Coast  by  Hurri- 
cane Camllle  transcends  the  Imagination. 

Fortunately,  the  Water  Resources  Council 
Is  attempting  to  find  a  way  to  deal  with  this 
problem  of  recognizing  loss  of  life  and  misery 
associated  with  disastrous  floods,  by  setting 
up  four  separate  accounts  which  recognize 
national  objectives  other  than  economic  effi- 
ciency such  as  regional  development,  environ- 
mental benefits,  and  the  well-being  of  man. 
The  Council's  efforts  along  these  lines  are  to 
be  commended  and  they  deserve  and  need 
your  personal  encouragement. 

Had  the  centw  of  CanUlle  been  50  miles 
east,  the  damage  to  New  Orleans  in  terms  of 
lives  loot  and  property  damaged  woiUd  have 
been  incalculable.  Tet,  despite  this  near  miss 
and  in  spite  of  the  constant  threat  of  hurri- 
cane damage  to  the  New  Orleans  area,  the 
hurricane  protection  project  for  Lake  Pont- 
chartraln  will  continue  to  drag  along  with 
been  Incalculable.  Let,  despite  this  near  miss 
Inadequate  appropriations,  unless  the  Ad- 
ministration loosens  the  purse  strings  and 
cooperates  with  the  Congress  in  revamping 
the  national  priorities  vis-a-vis  such  projecu. 
The  budget  estimate  for  this  project  for 
fiscal  year  1867  was  $450,000  for  planning,  at 
a  time  when  the  Corps  of  Engineers  had  a 
capabUity  of  $1,600,000,  which  would  have 
permitted  the  initiation  of  construction. 
Recognizing  the  potential  danger  to  New 
Orleans,  the  Congress  provided  the  full  capa- 
bility of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Ptor  fiscal  year  1968.  the  original  budget 


was  $2,300,000,  which  was  subsequently  re- 
vised to  $3560,000,  at  a  time  when  the  Corps' 
capability  was  $4,500,000,  Again,  recognizing 
the  potential  loss  of  life  and  property,  the 
Congress  approved  the  $4,500,000. 

For  fiscal  year  1969.  the  budget  estimate 
was  $7,800,000,  compared  with  a  Corps  capa- 
bility of  $10,800,000.  But  In  view  of  the  ex- 
penditure celling  contained  In  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968.  the 
Committee,  although  recognizing  the  risk  in- 
volved In  not  moving  forward  expeditiously 
on  this  project,  did  not  Increase  the  budget- 
ed amount  for  this  project  or  any  other 
project  In  the  bill. 

For  fiscal  year  1970.  the  budget  estimate  Is 
only  $6  million,  compared  with  the  Corps' 
capability  of  $8,500,000.  Neither  New  Orleans 
nor  the  nation  can  afford  the  gamble  of 
procrastination  on  this  project. 

Similarly,  the  hurricane  protection  proj- 
ect. New  Orleans  to  Venice,  proceeds  at  an 
alarmingly  slow  rate.  Since  1967.  the  esu- 
mated  completion  date  for  this  project  has 
slipped  from  June  1975  to  December  1977. 

Two  years  ago.  I  secured  authorization  for 
a  study  of  the  Louisiana  coastal  area,  look- 
ing toward  hurricane  protection,  the  protec- 
tion of  the  physical  features  of  the  coastline, 
and  reestabUshment  of  the  former  ecology  of 
the  area  which  contributed  so  much  not  only 
to  the  wildlife  but  to  the  marine  resources 
of  the  entire  Gulf  Coast.  Naturally.  I  was  dis- 
appointed this  year  to  find  that  the  budget 
provided  only  $60,000  for  the  continuation  of 
this  study  in  fiscal  year  1970.  At  least  double 
that  amount  wUl  be  required  for  satisfactory 
progress  on  the  study,  and  I  Intend  to  urge 
my  subcommittee  and  the  Congress  to  expe- 
dite the  project  to  this  extent,  at  a  minimum. 
A  few  weeks  ago,  this  nation — indeed,  the 
whole  world — was  thrilled  when  man  first 
set  foot  on  the  moon.  In  reflecting  on  this 
accomplishment.  I  had  occasion  to  recall  the 
hearings  which  I  had  recently  completed  on 
the  Public  Works  appropriation  bill,  where 
the  effect  of  the  budget  cuts  which  your 
Administration  made  in  an  already  austere 
budget  submitted  by  President  Johnson  were 
graphically  revealed  to  the  Committee. 

Among  the  most  serious  cuts  that  I  recall 
were  those  affecting  the  Southern  Nevada 
Water  District,  the  Folsom  South  Canal  In 
Southern  California,  the  Bonneville  unit  of 
Central  Utah  Project,  the  Chatfield  Reservoir 
in  Colorado,  the  Newark  Bay,  Hackensack  and 
Passaic  Rivers  Project  In  New  Jersey,  the 
Wynoochee  Reservior  In  Washington,  the  New 
Melones  Reservoir  in  California.-  the  Lake 
Kemp  Reservior  in  Texas,  and  miiny  morei 

In  a  number  of  cases,  we  are  finding  that 
the  expenditure  ceilings  Imposed  on  the 
Corps  will  not  permit  contractors  to  pursue 
their  work  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  existing  contracts  even  though  in  many 
cases  the  funds  are  available  or  requested. 
Failure  to  provide  funds  and  expenditure 
ceilings  adequate  to  permit  accomplishment 
of  existing  contracts  inevitably  will  increase 
costs  on  all  Government  contracts  and  could 
even  result  In  legal  actions  being  taken  by 
the  contractor  against  the  Goveriunent.  I 
cannot  help  but  feel  that  our  priorities  are 
out  of  balance. 

These  thoughts  led  me  to  a  review  of  the 
requests  for  research  and  development  ap- 
propriations requested  by  President  Johnson 
for  the  NASA  program,  and  I  found  that  he 
had  requested  $3,051,427,000.  Further  re- 
search revealed  that  in  the  review  of  the 
1970  budget,  your  Administration  recom- 
mended a  reduction  of  $45  mllUon  in  this 
program,  of  about  l>4r<,.  In  contrast,  the 
"Construction,  General"  appropriation  re- 
quest of  $769,420,000  for  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers was  cut  $142,415,000,  or  about  18i^i%. 
I  realize  that  our  space  program  is  based  on  a 
national  objective — but  so  is  our  water  re- 
source programi. 

It  would  require  a  good  deal  of  Imagina- 
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tlon  to  attempt  to  Identify  the  tangible  bcne- 
flt«  ihHt  wUl  result  from  man's  flight  to  the 
nioiiii  Any  attempt  *t  >  monetary  evaluation 
of  tto*e  benefits  would  be  almost  Impoaslble. 
If,  h(  svfver.  these  beneflu  could  be  ideutiJied 
and  unluated.  tbe  realiiauon  of  most  oi  the 
b^-uei  ti  would  be  projecteU  fir  into  ilie 
J.i'.uri'. 

U  *e  applied  the  same  ecunamic  principles 
t^>  thi-  benefit-cost  evHluation  of  our  space 
prosrr  m  aa  are  required  In  our  »-*ter  re- 
sourc*'  program  (where  future  benefits  are 
discounted  at  a  rate  of  4"',  percent)  the  bene- 
fits expected  to  result  from  Uie  space  pro- 
gram Jkjuld  shr.uic  dr.usti.-ally.  For  in.stanoe, 
benec  is  evaluated  at  •!  million  to  be  realized 
25  yea-s  from  now  would  be  worth  only  »30*,- 
£00  li;  lerms  of  economic  Jiistlflcatlon  for  a 
proje  ;  under  today's  reguUtions  A  »l  mil- 
lion be:  efit  to  be  realized  50  years  from  now 
would  orovlde  justification  for  the  expendl- 
t\ire  of  only  »9J  600  tod.iy  Such  a  system 
would  probably  kill  the  space  program.  Just 
as  It  3  now  strangling  our  viuU  water  re- 
i^.ur  s,  flood  control  and  harrlc.ae  pr.jtec- 
uon  '  -ijTams 

I  h  ncloslng  a  list  of  selected  hurricanes 
and  '  ,-ir  damages  compiled  from  informa- 
t;or.  -ivlded  by  the  Office  of  Emerttency 
Prep.  ->  Iness  It  should  be  recognized  that 
m.uiv  !  urricanes  of  earlier  years  are  not 
hated  m  fact,  during  the  recorded  history  or 
Louisiana  alone  at  least  150  hurricanes  or 
tropical  storms  have  battered  or  threatened 
the  coast  of  my  state 

I  think  :t  is  iutere.-Tms  •>  n'te  th.iT  bn.'Cd 
cnlY  on  the  partial  statistic;:  available  to  us. 
the'  average  damage  from  hurricanes  since 
the  turn  of  the  century  Is  over  »85  million 
per  year  During  the  last  30  years,  the  dam- 
age averaged  »18S  mllUon  During  the  last  20 
ve&rs.  the  damage  averaged  S200  million  and 
cUirlng  the  10-year  period  from  1958  to  1968 
tne  damage  averaged  about  »320  million  If 
this  progression  contlnties.  we  can  expect 
average  damages  of  $500  million  a  year  (or 
..  total  of  $5  bllUoni  over  the  ne.xt  decade 

Such  damage  tabulationj  are  always  on 
the  coni-rvaUve  side  because,  by  their  na- 
ture, they  tend  to  exclude  many  categories  of 
physical  and  economic  loss  As  I  have  already 
mentioned,  the  loss  of  human  life  is  a  f8w:tor 
that  Is  Incalculable  in  monetary  terms.  In 
addition,  there  are  the  Inaccuracy  of  com- 
plete Inventory  estimates,  the  Impoasiblllty 
of  fixing  replacement  costs,  the  loss  of  busl- 
neM  and  trade  to  local  enterprises  and  to  the 
local  economy  in  general,  the  loss  of  em- 
ployment Income,  the  loss  of  earning  abil- 
ity by  thoee  who  are  too  old  to  "get  started" 
again  and  who  instead  t>ecome  public 
charges.  All  of  these  factors  and  many  others 
add  aubatantlally  to  the  damages  ectlmates 
that  are  ascribed  to  various  hurricanes. 

Tet,  even  these  staggering  figures  tell  only 
part  of  the  story  of  the  "cost  '  of  hurricanes, 
for  they  generally  do  not  Include  the  multt- 
mllllon  dollar  rehabilitation  expenditures  by 
Federal.  State  and  local  governments  follow- 
uig  the  disaster  In  the  ase  of  CamlUe.  the 
Army.  Navy.  Air  Force.  NASA.  8BA,  HUD, 
HKW.  08A,  nSDA  OKP  and  numerous  other 
federal  agencies  ar-j  spending  large  sums  to 
assist  in  the  recovery  effort.  Also  in  terms  of 
the  federal  coets,  over  the  next  several  years 
both  Individual  and  corporate  tax  payers 
wUl  be  deducting  from  their  income  taxes 
considerable  sums  to  which  they  are  eligible 
a-s  a  result  of  the  hurricane  damages  sufTered. 
All  things  considered,  we  might  properly 
doubk  the  so-called  "damage  estimates."  In 
order  that  you  might  see  the  disparity  be- 
tween U>eee  enormous  damages  and  the  fee- 
ble efforts  beln^  made  to  provide  protecUon. 
I  am  also  eocloatng  a  status  report  of  the 
autborlaed  htirrtcane  protection  projects  for 
yoMT  levlcw. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  floods 
that  tlila  nation  baa  experienced  this  year. 


•l-,e  recent  hurrloar.e.  and  the  Uck  of  ai!e- 
qi.ite  progress  being  made  in  meeting  tlie 
w  v-.cr  resource  needs  of  our  expanding  popu- 
1 ..-. ion.  I  expect  that  our  Committee  will  rc- 
nind  to  the  needs  of  the  Country  I  cannot 
help  but  feel  th.it  you  also  will  want  to  take 
.mother  look  at  your  recommendations  for 
•w:uer  resource  development  projects,  par- 
t.cul.irly  those  relatlnc  to  heiilth.  .-.afety  and 
the   protecii.'n   of   human   life,   prior  to   the 


r.'.nc  U.e  Congress  acts  on  the  Public  Work!= 
appropriation  requests  you  have  submitted, 
.-ind  I  urge  that  you  do  so, 

I  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  dlt- 
c'l-is  this  matter  with  you  personally,  or  with 
.1  small  bipartisan  group  of  concerned  mcjn- 
!;•  r    of  the  Congress. 

Re.>^pectf  iilly  yours. 

Allen  J.  EuiNDER. 
Chairvtan,  Subcommittee  on  Pubic  Wort:' 


AUTHORIZtD  HURRICA'it  PPOTECTIOS  PROJECTS 


PlOlMl 


Year 

auttiviueit 


Toll!  cost 
esiimated 


f«iief«l 

cost 


Appiopnjlion 
10  dal« 


1970 
budftt 


Capibllil* 
ot  Coipf 


Fif^port  Te« 

P.jrl  Arlliut.  ^tl 

Tei)i  Cily  Te« 

I  -,i.^  Pnntrhdflfsin    (  A 

>fr<ittn  City  aiK)  vicinily.  Louiiiana. 

."<«•  Oiie*"^  to  Ve'ite,  L*. 

Ctind  Kl«  in.!  ,  ci'<'ty.  Lobisu.il.. 

H'MsbotouRh  Bay   fla 

North  Riv<i  Dike   Nofth  dntint 

1:^  Sail  Beach  ard  Surt  City.  NX. 

Bluasytick  County  Beaclias.  N  C    . . 

Hrde  Ccu.ily  Dike.  North  Caioli.  3 

Ncuse  Rivet  Barrier  Icrth 

Carotina 

Ocracotie  liland,  N.C 

B.J.e  IsUnd.  ft  C 

f  .r;  Island  Inlet  to  Monttuli  Point. 

N,Y. 


196? 

$19,000,000 

1%? 

59, 900,  OuO 

19!>«an0  196« 

44,714,000 

I%S 

166.000.000 

l%b 

6.067,000 

19b2 

4},  400,  000 

196S 

11,310,000 

1968 

13,0«8.2t» 

1966 

500.000 

1966 

2,500.000 

1966 

24.400,000 

1966. 

3,272,000 

1965. 

15.900,000 

1965 

2.150,000 

1966 

16, 400. 000 

1960 

6S,  6«!,  OOO 

113  300.000        $4,637,000        $2,200,000  $2,200,00U 

41  600  000          8,557,0i.i0          5.000.000  5, 000, 0(^' 

ai'jOOOOO        15.132.00n          1,100.000  i,ioo,oon 

113  562  000        12,498.000          6.000.000  8.500,003 

4'lgUOO'J              J47.UI-IO               150,001)  200.000 

25  885  000          1.614. OoO              950,000  1,400,000 

3  393. 010             408,000..- 0 

9  163.200                                 - i\mo 

358.000 <'1 

1.430,000  ,,„    <!) 

14.4(10.000  UCOOO 

2.29O.0OO  352? 

11,100.000  UKl.OOC 

1.880,000             109.000 iOO.m 

8  880  000                                               ---  0) 

33. 900!  000          3.578.000 500,' 666'  500,000 


I  A»aitir£  Klion  b)  local  i.iterests. 

MCENT  HUWJICANtS  AND  TROP!C«L  STORMS 


Name 


0«i« 


AiMtaRacUd 


Carol .—....^ 

(dna ^--- — •- 

Hire4  ......-•••>>*>« 

Connis  ........ ... 

Diaiios 

Icne ... 

iitH'ty 

Donna.. 

Cjria 

Cut  Atlantic  coast 

storm. 
Cm  . 

H  Ida 

Betjir... „.... 

A:nia... .......... 

B^itiah ........ 

C'idys  .. ........ 

CamUle.... -. 


August '.9S4     .     .       .   .  North  Carolina  lo  Maine 

Seolember  1944 Ne*  Jersey  to  Mam* 

October  19S4._ So«fh  Carotma  to  New  Toi* 

Aulusl  1955 North  Caiolifu  to  New  ^oik 

Auguil  ;935 Noith  Carolina  to  Nen  UfUad 

September  1955 North  Carolina  . 

Jan«  19^7         Teiai  and  Louisiana 

Autmt  1960 floiKja  to  Ne*  [nfland 

September  1961 TeuJ  and  Louisiana   

March  1962  Florida  to  New  Iniland 


Au|irttl964 floiidJ     

October  1964 Louaiana  

AucusI  1965 Florida  and  Louijisru 

Ju^ie  1966 F'oiida 

September  1967  Tf«aj  .    .     -.. 

Seolember  1968  Florida     

Aupiit  1969  .   .   .  Ceotial  guH  coast  and  Vii|ini«. 


Estjnated 

tomat' 

■Ub 

(altOM) 

10 

J461 

21 

7 

« 

2W 

2& 

46 

IM 

K3? 

7 

W 

390 

150 

50 

50U 

46 

4W> 

33 

200 

3 

129 

38 

lOU 

75 

1.42C 

7 

7 

IS 

son 

5 

7 

500 

750 

Mr.  EIXENDER,  On  August  29,  1969. 
I  received  «ai  acknowledgement  from 
Eugene  8.  Cowen,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President,  stating  that  he  would  bring 
my  letter  to  the  attention  of  the  Presi- 
dent, I  have  received  no  further  direct 
reply  to  that  letter. 

On  September  4,  1969.  the  President 
announced  a  75-percent  cutback  on  the 
award  of  construction  contracts.  This 
was  followed  by  a  decision  to  place  all 
congressional  «Mld-ons  In  budgetary 
reserve.  Perhaps  these  are  the  only  an- 
swers I  will  receive. 

I  might  point  out  that  about  80  per- 
cent of  the  fimds  requested  by  the  Pres- 
ident in  the  second  supplemental  for  fla- 
cal  year  1970  were  the  direct  result  of 
Hurricane  Camllle,  In  spite  of  this  fact. 
the  additional  fimds  provided  for  hurri- 
cane protection  projects  have  been  Im- 
pounded. 

Although  a  good  deal  of  my  remarks 
relate  to  the  public  works  appropriation 
bill.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  general  policy  of  placing  all  con- 
gressional add-ona  in  budgetary  reaerve 
applies  to  all  appropriation  bills. 

So  I  conclude  by  stating  that  although 
the  President  ha«  signed  all  of  the  ap- 


propriation bills,  he  has.  through  the  ust 
of  his  power  to  Impound  funds.  In  effect 
exercised  tlie  item  veto  over  the  appro- 
priations approved  by  Congress.  I  hope 
he  will  change  the  method  of  allocating 
these  fimds,  and  have  them  budgeted  a.«^ 
Congress  directs, 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  who  is  most  experienced 
in  these  matters. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  DE- 
PARTMENTS OF  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
1970— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  13111)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  and  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  related  agencies  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1970,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  move  the  adoption 
of  the  conference  report. 

The  AdTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
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pore.  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  address  myself  to 
that  question,  as  well  as  to  the  question 
of  the  Senate  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  Senate  amendments  Nos.  4,  50,  51,  56, 
and  83. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  need  to  explain 
the  necessity  for  postponing  action  until 
today  on  this  conference  report  when  we 
left  to  go  home  for  Christmas.  We  all 
know  the  reasons.  They  have  been  well 
stated  today,  disappointing  as  they  are. 
Why  it  is  that  the  President  has  chosen 
this  appropriation  bill  for  a  confronta- 
tion with  Congress  I,  of  course,  cannot 
say.  although  he  did  address  a  letter  to  us 
about  2  or  3  days  before  Christmas,  sug- 
gesting that  he  would  veto  the  bill. 

This,  of  course,  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  many  of  us.  that  he  would  veto 
a  bill  that  would  provide  greater  health 
care  and  better  education  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  has 
been  so  well  pointed  out  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  is  part  of  a  total  national 
budget  which  is  approximately  $5.6  bil- 
lion-plus below  the  President's  requests, 
as  shown  by  all  the  figures  that  have  been 
sent  to  the  desk  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana.  — «.„^.^ 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that  thisbill 
is  not  inflationary.  On  the  contrary.  It  is 
noninflationary.  Improved  educational 
methods  and  programs  of  education 
surely  result  in  a  better  educated  people. 
Those  people  then  earn  more  and  pay 
more  taxes,  and  they  do  not  drain  the 
economy  by  going  en  welfare.  More  high- 
ly trained  and  skilled  professional  med- 
ical personnel  will  not  drive  up  the  costs 
of  health  care. 

Everyone  knows,  I  am  sure,  that  such 
people  in  health  services  are  now  In  short 
supply  in  this  Nation,  and  If  we  do  have 
a  crisis  in  healm  care,  which  is  a  prime 
target  of  this  bill,  the  primary  reason  is 
that  they  are  in  short  supply,  and  that 
the  delivery  of  health  services  to  the 
American  people  \&  not  as  good  at  it  can 
be  or  should  be;  and  that  factor  is  the 
primary  reason  for  the  rapidly  advancing 
costs  of  health  care.  Costs  which  have  al- 
most trebled,  and  in  some  cases  have  in- 
creased five  or  six  times  over  what  we 
micht  call  the  normal  inflationary  rate. 
You  do  not  cut  out  essential  supplies  and 
the  people  to  deliver  supplies  and  health 
care  services  in  this  field  when  you  are 
trying  to  lower  costs  and  curb  Inflation. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  soimd  economy, 
either,  to  close  off  avenues  of  medical  re- 
search which  may  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  cures  for  such  dread  killers,  to  name 
only  one  or  two.  as  cancer  and  heart  dis- 
ease, and  all  the  other  diseases  involved 
in  medical  research  and  covered  by  this 
bill.  Beyond  their  toll  In  human  misery, 
those  diseases  add  to  the  financial  biir- 
dens,  not  only  of  the  afflicted  families,  but 
of  the  commimlty.  State,  and  Nation  as 
well. 

The  White  House,  however,  has  ap- 
parently Informed  the  Republican  lead- 
ers in  Congress  that  the  President  still 
intends  to  veto  this  bill  when  It  reaches 
his  desk.  As  far  as  I  know,  he  has  cited 
two  principal  reasons  for  his  Intended 
veto:  First,  an  attempt  to  curb  inflation; 


and  second,  the  fact  that  his  legal  advis- 
ors indicate  that  he  may  have  to  spend 
the  money  appropriated  In  the  bill. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  remark 
further  on  these  two  areas  of  concern, 
but  first  let  me  say  that  I  think  we  all 
understand  that  the  appropriation  and 
impounding  processes  have  been  going  cki 
for  a  long  time.  No  President  has  reached 
a  decision  that  aU  moneys  provided  by 
Congress  must  be  spent.  However,  of 
course,  if  President  Nixon  does  conclude 
that  that  is  necessarj-.  and  allows  these 
funds  to  be  spent  I  for  one  would  respect 
and  applaud  that  decision. 

The  House,  initially  approved  H.R. 
13111  on  July  31  by  a  vote  of  393  to  16, 
and  prior  to  that  action  they  added  over 
a  billion  plus  for  education  on  a  vote  of 
293  to  120. 

Here  in  the  Senate,  we  approved  our 
version  of  this  bill  by  a  vote  of  88  to  4. 
And  then  the  House,  on  December  22. 
approved  the  conference  report  by  an 
overwhelming  261  to  110. 

When  Congress  appropriates  money 
and  approves  action  by  a  majority  of  its 
535  elected  Members.  It  expects  the 
money  to  be  spent.  The  Intended  recip- 
ients of  the  fimds  have  the  same  ex- 
pectation. Congress  Is  well  capable  of 
recognizing  the  needs  and  the  problems 
of  this  Nation. 

The  extra  money  added  to  this  bill  by 
Congress  for  education  and  health  will 
meet  only  a  small  portion  of  those  needs 
and  what  must  be  done. 

I  am  sure  that  the  administration  does 
not  think — or  perhaps  it  does — that  its 
budget  estimates  presented  to  Congress 
are  always  absolutely  correct  or  that  any 
change  made  by  Congress  is  incorrect. 
We  have  made  some  changes.  We  do  so 
in  all  budget  estimates.  I  think  our 
changes  in  this  particular  case  have  im- 
proved this  measure,  both  from  the  view- 
point of  meeting  national  priorities  and 
fighting  inflation.  We  have  decreased 
some  items  and  increased  others  where 
we  thought  a  change  in  priority  was  es- 
sential, and  that  is  our  duty. 

Congress  has  considered  14  appropria- 
tion bills  in  fiscal  1970  and  has  appro- 
priated $129,595,765,115.  The  total  re- 
quests for  these  14  appropriation  bills 
sent  up  by  the  administration  was  $135.- 
200.040,881.  These  amounts  include  the 
estimates  and  the  action  taken  by  the 
conference  agreements  now  pending  be- 
fore us. 

Congress  is,  then,  close  to  $6  billion 
under  the  Nixon  request,  which  wsis  put 
in  the  Record  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  tJOLLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Iowa, 
as  well  as  a  good  many  others,  I  think, 
is  confused  about  the  matter  of  the  $6 
billion  under  the  Nixon  budget.  It  is  my 
understan(Ung  that  we  have  to  be  pretty 
careful  about  what  budget  we  are  dis- 
cussing. First,  the  President  came  along 
with  what  might  be  called  a  Nixon  budg- 
et. In  April  of  1969.  and  this  particular 
phase  of  the  budget  cut  President  John- 
son's budget  by  $4  billion.  The  Senator 
might  be  referring  to  that  budget.  I  do 
not  know.' 


But  then,  the  next  in  the  sequence  was 
that,  in  July,  a  revised  budget  was  sent 
over  by  the  Nation  administration  which 
cut  an  additional  $3 ',2  billion  from  the 
first  Nixon  budget.  I  think  that  to  con- 
sider this  budget  in  perspective  we 
should  make  clear  what  budget  we  are 
talking  about. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  had  better  add  that  subsequent  to 
July,  several  other  budget  requests  came 
up — individual  budget  requests.  We  had 
approximately  seven  in  this  bUl  alone. 
The  last  one  came  up  in  the  latter  part 
of  November.  Here  are  the  figures. 

The  budget  requests  that  were  consid- 
ered by  tlie  House — at  that  time,  t^e 
Senator  is  correct,  they  had  the  so-called 
Johnson  budget.  But  part  of  the  revised 
budget  had  not  shown  up  in  some  of  the 
departments,  and  that  is  understandable, 
because  they  had  a  review  and  they  had 
to  mEike  recommendations.  That  was 
$132,607,000,000. 

Mr.  MILLER.  What  is  the  date  of 
that? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  This  was  made  up 
this  week. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  mean,  what  is  the  date 
of  the 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Approval  by  the 
House? 

Mr.  MILLER.  No,  not  the  date  of  ap- 
proval by  the  House,  but  the  date  of  the 
submission  by  the  Executive. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  They  are  all  different 
dates.  Then  the  House,  up  to  that  time, 
appropriated  money,  and  In  some  cases 
they  did  not  have  a  revised  budget,  but 
they  had  some  inkling  of  the  so-called 
two  budgets.  The  House  appropriated 
$126,213,000,000.  After  that,  the  budget 
that  came  to  the  Senate,  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate,  contained  adminis- 
tration requests  of  $135,200,000,000. 

Mr.  MILLER.  By  what  date  woiild  that 
have  taken  place? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  That  would  have 
been  up  to  the  time  these  bills  were 
passed.  They  are  all  listed.  The  Senator 
can  get  the  dates  on  the  back  of  our 
calendar. 

The  Senate  finally  approved  $130,317.- 
000.000.  Then  the  conferences — all  the 
conferences  agreed,  except  foreign  aid — 
and  cut  that  to  $129,000,000,000,  which 
makes,  for  the  14 1  talk  about  here.  $5,604 
billion  over  the  budget  request  sent  up 
by  the  administration  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  yield.  We  will  put 
all  this  in  the  Record.  « 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  that.  The 
only  trouble  is  that  it  is  important  for 
people  who  look  at  the  record  and  look 
at  these  figures  to  know  exactly  what  is 
going  on. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  do  not  know  how 
anj'one  can  be  confused  about  this.  The 
budget  requests  to  the  Senate — let  us 
just  take  the  Senate — by  the  administra- 
tion in  this  review  total  $135  billion. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  says  that 
the  budget  requests  were  $135  billion. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Yes.  I  know  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Does  the  Senator  say 
that  there  were  no  subsequent  revisions 
to  those  requests? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  No.  These  are  the 
ones  that  were  sent  up  to  the  Senate. 
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Mr.  MILLER.  I  undei-stand.  but  does 

the  Senator  say 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Those  are  all  nnal 

flKures. 

Mr.  MILLER.  There  were  no  subse- 
quent requests  from  the  execuUve  lor  a 
lowering  of  these  figures? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No. 
Mr.  MILLER.  If  that  is  so.  may  I  ask 
why  it  is  that  the  executive  claims  that 
the  amount  of  the  President's  final  budget 
requests— I  am  not  talking  about  pre- 
liminary ones  or  middle  ones :  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  final  budget  requests— are 
$7.5  billion  less  less  than  the  original 
Johnson  budget  requests? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  may  be  true. 
I  am  not  talking  about  last  years  John- 
son budget.  I  am  talking  about  this  one. 
Mr.  MILLER.  We  are  talking  about  the 
Johnson  budget  requests  for  the  same 
year  we  are  talking  about  now. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Let  me  answer. 
Th&  final  budget  requests  sent  up  here 
by  the  administration  were  $135  billion. 
and   to   the   House,   by   the   time   they 
passed  on   the  bUls,   $132,600,700,000.   I 
have  no  comparison  here  with  last  years 
Johnson  budget.  But  we  cut  the  Nixon 
budget  and  the  requests  down  to  below 
$130  billion.  That  should  not  be  confus- 
ing ,     ,        , 
Mr   MILLER.  That  is  not  confusing  if 
that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  may  I  say  to  my 
colleague.  But  I  do  not  want  to  get  a 
previous  year  confused  In  here.  When  I 
talk  about  the  Johnson  budget  requests. 
I  am  talking  about  the  budget  requests  of 
former  President  Johnson  covering  the 
same  vear  we  are  dlsciissing. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  We  were  not  con- 
Mdenng  that  at  all.  We  are  considering 
the  i-equests  sent  up  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr  MILLER.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league trying  to  be  responsive  to  me. 

I  do  think  It  would  help  lor  the  Record 
to  show  what  the  Johnson  budget  re- 
quest was  vis-a-vls  the  $135  bUlion  Nixon 
administraUon  request  to  which  the 
Senator  Just  referred  and  the  $130  billion 
acuon  to  which  the  Senator  just  re- 
ferred. ..     L.    1    «    I 

I  think  one  other  point  may  be  helpful 
to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr  Johnson  is  not 
down  there  now.  as  I  understand  It.  and 
we  are  just  acting  on  Nixon  requests. 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
going  to  dispute  the  fact  that  President 
Johnson  is  no  longer  down  tliere. 

I  shovdd  like  to  bring  out  this  point. 
Why  does  there  seem  to  be  a  concern  that 
what  we  are  about  to  accomplish  here, 
taking  all  these  appropriaUons  acUons. 
is  to  put  Congress  on  record  as  having 
passed  a  resolution  last  spring  that  there 
would  be  a  celling  on  Federal  expendi- 
*  tures  of  $192.9  billion,  and  that  it  looks  as 
though  Congress  Is  going  to  exceed  that, 
by  mandatory  spending,  by  several  bil- 
lions of  doUars?  Can  the  Senator  provide 
some  light  on  that  point? 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  think  we 
^\\\  exceed  It.  I  will  get  the  figures  for 
the  Jolanson  budget. 

Mr  MILLER.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  Johnson  budget  now. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is  ti->- 
ing  to  make  a  comparison. 


Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  not  talking  about 
tlie  Johnson  budget  now. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  was  just 
Ulking  about  it. 

Mr  MILLER.  But  we  were  off  tliat  and 
on  this  other  point.  ^      ,,, 

Last  spring.  Congress  said,  we  aie 
going  to  put  a  limit  on  spending.  We  are ^ 
going  to  be  very  prudent  and  not  allow, 
the  expenditure  of  more  than  $19-.» 
bUhon  •■  It  IS  my  undersunding  that  as 
a  result  of  subsequent  appropriation  ac- 
tions by  Congress,  we  are  going  to  ex- 
ceed that  figure,  on  a  mandator>-  basis. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  know.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  administration  .s 
going  to  exceed  it  or  not. 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  is  not  the  administra- 
lion.  It  IS  Congress. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Let  me  answer.  All 
I  know  IS  that  we  have  cut  what  the  ad- 
ministration wanted  to  spend  by  almost 
$6  bUlion,  and  the  impact  of  all  of  tms 
would  i-educe  expenditures  at  least  by  %i 

billion.  ,  „.    _ 

Mr  MILLER.  The  Senator  is  referring 
to  $135  billion,  and  then  he  says  we  come 
UP  with  $130  billion,  but  the  resolution 
by  Congress  talked  about  $192.9  billion^ 
I  am  toing  to  reconcUe  those  figures.  I 

do  not  beUeve  that  the  Senator 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  would  be  up  to 
the  administration. 

Mr  MILLER.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Senator  has  showed  us  how  Congress  has 
reconcUed  the  figures.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator say  that  if  the  Congress  by  resolu- 
tion said  we  wiU  not  spend  more  than 
$192.9  billion  that  the  appropriations  are 
not  gomg  to  exceed  that  amount? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  sure  they  wiU 
not  The  appropriations  tor  this  year  are 
gomg  to  be  around  $192  9  blUl(Mi. 

Mr  MILLER.  I  am  afraid  that  the  Sen- 
ator and  I  are  not  Ulking  on  the  same 
wavelength  because  the  Senator  will 
remember.  I  am  sure,  that  we  acted  in  the 
Senate  by  resolution  of  Congress  calling 
for  an  expenditure  ceUing  of  $192  9  bil- 
lion for  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  this  year. 
Mr  MAGNUSON.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  MILLER  The  Senator  is  talking 
about  $130  billion  and  $135  billion.  I 
want  to  have  him  Ulk  about  the  $192  9 
billion. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Those  are  prior 
commitments  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  this  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  not  talking  about 

this  appropriation 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  I  am  only  here 
to  talk  about  this  one. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  undersUnd  the 
figures  being  referred  to  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington,  they 
are  the  fundr  requested  by  the  admin- 
isti-ation  for  $135.2  odd  billion,  and  then 
the  funds  which  have  actually  been 
agreed  to,  on  which  the  Senate  has  ex- 
ercised Its  judgment,  for  the  $129.59  odd 
billion- which  represents  a  $5.6  billion 
cut  in  actual  appropriations.  It  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  Is  correct.  May 
I  add  this,  that  as  the  present  adminis- 
tration  sent   up   the   $135   billion,   that 


would  be  the  figure.  That  would  be  imder 
what  we  said.  We  even  cut  that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Actually,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  what  the  Senator  Is  talking 
about,  are  those  resources,  those  funds, 
those  taxpayers'  dollars  which  Congress 
can  exercise  some  discretion  about  and 
some  control  over  In  terms  of  annual 
appropriations.  In  this  context,  he  has 
referred  both  to  those  programs  which 
have  actually  been  acted  on  and  signed 
into  law,  and  also  to  HEW  and  foreign 
aid.  wliich  have  not  yet  been  finally  acted 
on  and  signed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  So  that  what  we  are 
really  talking  about  now  is  the  discre- 
tionary figure  in  terms  of  how  Congress  ^ 
Itself  can  exercise  Its  judgment,  and  not 
the  mandatory  figures.  In  the  discretion- 
ary figures,  we  see  that  Congress  has 
appropriated  some  $5.6  billion  less. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  administration, 
when  It  sent  up  the  $135  billion  must 
have  uken  into  consideration  the  celling 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  Is  talking  about. 
They  must  have  considered  that.  We 
cut  those  requests,  so  they  have  got  even 
more  fiexibility  to  get  by  under  the 
ceiling. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  his  coUoquy  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wasliington,  has  put  his  finger 

on  the  difference  between 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mandatory  spend- 
ing. 

Mr.  MILLER.  There  Is  a  great  amount 
of  confusion  on  this  subject  In  the  press 
and  also,  I  would  venture  to  say,  among 
Senators  and  certainly  among  the  gen- 
eral public,  when  someone  comes  out  and 
says  Congress  has  cut  appropriations  by 
$5  billion  over  what  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration requested. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Then  we  find.  In  the  next 
breath,  someone  from  the  Nixon  admin- 
istraUon saying  that  Congress  has  not 
been  doing  a  very  good  Job  because  it 
passed  a  resolution  putting  a  $192.9  bil- 
lion Federal  expenditure  celling  on  the 
executive  branch,  and  because  of  their 
appropriations  actions  have  increased 
uncontrollable  expenditures. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  We  will  be  at  least 
$3  biUion  under  that  celling.  They  wanted 
even  mqre. 

Mr  MlLLER.  Sir? 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  The  administration 
wanted  more. 

Mr  MILLER.  I  am  not  so  sure  about 
that. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  If  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  will  read  it.  the  administration  asks 
for  $135  billion. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington says  that  they  have  revised  that 
asking? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No.  This  Is  the  latest 
updated  figure. 

Mr.  MILLER.  What  is  the  date  on  the 
late  figure? 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Every  appropriation 
has— here  is  one  for  the  Senator,  if  he 
will  sit  down  and  read  It. 

Mr  MILLER.  WeU,  I  do  not  doubt  tliat 
there  is  a  date  on  the  original  asking, 
but  I  would  guess  that  some  of  the  people 
down  there  at  the  other  end  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  would  say  that  this  was 
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Ihe  original  request  and  that  it  was  sub- 
sequently revised. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No. 
Mr.  MILLER    There  was  no  subse- 
quent revision? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Those  figures  are 
the  latest  revisions  of  what  they  re- 
quested of  the  Senate.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  there  are  no  typographical 
errors  in  here,  because  we  checked  it 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
is  not  worried  alwut  typographical  errors 
but  we  have  got  to  make  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  we  are  not  talking  about  two 
different  requests. 

I  suggest  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Washington  that  while  he  says— 
and  I  am  sure  he  does  so  in  good  faith — 
that  this  figure  of  $135  billion  Is  the  final 
and  unrevlsed  asking  by  the  executive 

department 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  MILLER   (cdhtinuing) .  That  he 
will  find  that  there  have  been  some  ad- 
Jtistments   during    the    time   since   the 

original  request  was 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  might  have 

wished  that  they  had  made  some,  but 

this  Is  the  one  that  we  had  to  consider. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Not  wishes,  but  requests. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  Is  a  request 

from  the  administration. 

Mr.  MILLER.  But  the  administration 
can  request  in  February,  March,  or  April. 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  Oh,  no.  This  is  right 
up  to  date. 

Mr.  MHIiER.  I  do  not  see  the  date. 
That  Is  the  thing  that  bothers  me. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  the  Senator  will 
look  on  the  back  page  of  the  Senate  Cal- 
endar, he  will  find  the  dates  when  the 
bills  were  passed  and  approved  by  the 
House  and  Senate.  Sometimes  the  re- 
quests will  come  up  after  the  House  has 
passed  a  bill.  In  the  case  of  HEW,  they 
sent  up  something  like  seven  requests 
after  the  House  had  passed  the  bill,  for 
additional  amounts;  one  was  to  the  tune 
of  $1.2  billion  more. 

Mr.  MILL£R.  Then  these  were  for  ad- 
ditional amounts 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  MILLE31  (continuing) .  During  the 
hearings? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  Surely. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Did  they  also  ask  for 
some  reductions? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No.  They  did  not 
ask  for  any  reduction  here,  except  the 
education  add-ons  in  the  House. 

(At  this  point.  Mr.  Gravel  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  OflBcer.) 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  is  referring 
to  his  own  subcommittee? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  they  agreed 
to  some  reductions  in  the  defense  appro- 
priations  

Mr.  MILLER.  Oh,  yes. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON  (continuing).  After 
they  had  sent  up  the  appropriation;  ;Jid 
then  after  Mr.  Laird  had  reviewed  it  he 
sent  a  note  to  the  Senate  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  that  it  would 
be  all  right  if  we  took  some  Cuts  here  and 
there,  which  we  did.  That  Is  often  done. 
But  It  is  an  informal  way  of  doing  it. 
Mr.  MILLER.  The  only  purpose  of  this 
colloquy— and  I  shall  not  exten4  it  fur- 
ther—Is to  put  it  clearly  on  record  that 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
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ington  is  that  there  were  $135  billion  in 
controllable  budget  requests — total  budg- 
et requests — ^by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion  

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No.  I  did  not  say  they 
were  all  controllable. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thought  the  Senator 
in  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts brought  that  point  out. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  These  are  two  dif- 
ferent things.  Some<are  controllable  and 
some  are  not.  Let  us  take  an  item  such  as 
impacted  aid.  That  is  not  really  control- 
lable. That  is  the  law.  I  have  some  ob- 
jections to  the  formula  on  impacted  areas 
personally.  I  did  not  vote  for  the  increase 
offered  here  on  the  floor.  But  we  have  to 
change  the  law  to  do  that.  Probably  90 
percent  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
appropriation  is  not  controllable.  Then 
there  are  many  items  in  the  agricultural 
appropriation  which  are  not  controllable 
but  they  have  to  be  sent  up  here  to  get 
the  money.  We  would  have  to  change  the 
law,  particularly  on  price  supports,  corn 
supports,  for  instance. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
understands  that,  but  I  thought  the 
point  made  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts was  that  the  difference  between 
the  $135  billion,  which  the  Senator  from 
Washington  said  were  the  total  budget 
askings  by  the  Nixon  administration, 
and  the  $192.9  billion  Federal  expendi- 
ture ceiling,  adopted  by  resolution  of 
Congress,  related  to  the  imcontrollable 
items. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Not  wholly.  Not 
wholly.  Some  of  them  are  not  contrtri- 
lable.  I  just  mentioned  one,  the  impacted 
areas. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  understand. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  the  agriculture. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  is  in  the  agri- 
cultiure  bill.  The  administration  sug- 
gested there  $7,237,000,000,  and  the  Sen- 
ate approved  $7,600  million,  which  Is  one 
of  the  pluses  in  the  $250  million.  If  the 
Senator  will  let  me  finish,  I  am  talking 
about  this  appropriation  bill  in  which 
many  items  are  controllable  and  some 
are  not. 

Mr.  MILLE31.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator suggests  that  in  the  responses  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington  he  was  not 
only  talking  about  the  HEW  appropria- 
tion bill.  He  was  also  talking  about  the 
fact  that  the  activities  of  Congress  had 
reduced  the  Nixon  requests  by  some  $5 
bilUon. 

And  when  he  talked  about  that,'  I 
thought  it  was  proper  to  engage  in  this 
colloquy  to  try  to  get  this  point  clari- 
fied. I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  do  not 
think  it  is  yet  clear  because  the  Senator 
from  Washington  says  the  difference  be- 
tween the  $135  billion  and  the  $192  bU- 
lion does  not  r^resent  uncontroUables. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  could  not  possibly 
limit  controllables.  Every  appropriation 
bill  has  controllable  items  in  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  With  respect  to  the 
Nixon  budget  requests  smd  the  actions 
by  Congress,  I  think  that  we  had  better 
have  an  analysis  made  of  the  difference 
between  the  $135  billion  and  the  $192 
billion.  Until  we  have  that  analysis  made, 
I  do  not  think  that  the  Senator  can  val- 
idly say  there  has  been  a  reduction  by 
Congress  in  the  Nixon  budget  requests. 


Perhaps  there  have  been  in  some  areas, 
but  not  overall. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  how  to  explain  it  better,  be- 
cause Congress  appropriates.  There  can 
be  a  much  smaller  item  that  is  not  con- 
trollable if  Congress  does  not  appropri- 
ate the  full  amount  in  the  appropriation 
bill.  That  has  happened.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  as  a  rough  figure,  when  we  take  out 
Defense,  which  is  controllable,  we  have 
about  40  percent  of  the  other  items  that 
go  to  the  veterans,  to  impacted  areas,  to 
agriculture,  and  things  of  that  nature 
that  are  not  controllable  if  we  send  the 
money  down. 

The  Bureaux  of  the  Budget  does  not 
have  to  ask  for  this  much.  They  ask  for 
much  less  sometimes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
imderstand  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, he  was  attempting  to  talk  in  terms 
of  a  chart  that  he  has  referred  to  and 
made  part  of  the  record.  That  is  a  most 
detailed  and  most  accurate  r^resenta- 
tion  of  the  amounts  the  administration 
requested  of  Congress  and  the  amounts 
that  were  actually  agreed  upon  by 
Congress. 

The  point  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  has  made,  which  I  think 
is  extremely  clear  to  everyone  who  has 
a  chance  to  review  these  figures,  is  that 
Congress,  as  reflected  by  Its  conference 
reports,  has  appropriated  some  $5.6  bil- 
lion less  than  has  been  requested  of  it. 

As  I  imderstand  it,  the  Senator  is  not 
trying  to  go  into  any  of  these  other 
areas — the  trust  funds  or  xmexpended 
funds  or  the  ability  of  the  President  to 
withhold  funds,  which  he  does  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  in  terms  of  such  legis- 
lation as  the  Highway  Construction  Act. 
As  I  understand  it,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  is  merely  saying  that  in 
those  areas  in  which  Congress  has  the 
most  direct  control  and  authority,  it  has 
reduced  by  some  $5.6  billion  the  funds 
which  were  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion of  Congress. 

We  can  talk  about  these  other  periph- 
eral issues  which  are  desperately  sig- 
nificant and  important  in  talking  about 
the  state  of  the  econogay.  But  I  think 
that  what  the  Senator  firom  Washington 
has  done  so  well  today — as  has  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Phoxmke)  on  other  occasions — is  to  re- 
mind the  Senate  and  the  American  peo- 
ple that  when  the  President  talks  about 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives feeding  the  fires  of  inflation  in 
terms  of  the  $1  billion  extra  for  the 
HEW,  it  is  extremely  important  to  point 
out  that  even  with  that  increase,  which 
wUl  affect  the  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare of  the  people  in  the  most  significant 
ways,  we  are  below  the  Presidents  re- 
quest on  some  figures. 

I  think  that  is  extremely  clear.  And  I 
tliink  the  Senator  has  performed  a  great 
scrvics. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  have  not  actu- 
ally appropriated  more  than  was  re- 
quested in  the  HEW  bill.  We  have  mere- 
ly shifted  the  priorities  and  propose  to 
use  the  $1.2  billion  for  advance  fund- 
ing for  ESEA  in  fiscal  1971  and  assign 
it  to  other  priorities. 
So,  even  though  we  agree  with  the 
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overall  amount,  we  have  shifted  prl- 
onUes.  The  argument  seems  to  be  be- 
cause we  have  shifted  priorities. 

We  may  have  diflerent  viewpoints  on 
priorities.  As  I  will  point  out.  we  have 
some  imiQue  qualifications  with  respect 
to  the  matter  of  priorities.  And  I  thmk 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  our  constitu- 
ency in  the  50  States. 

Most  Members  have  served  in  Con- 
gress for  many  years  and.  I  think,  they 
have  a  feeling  for  the  needs  and  the 
priorities  of  the  Nation 

Many  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  have  reviewed  many  budgets 
under  some  distressing  circumstances 
And  they  have  dealt  with  budgets  pre- 


sented by  a  variety  of  Presidents  and 
administrations. 

Making  judgments  on  budget  pro- 
grams and  proposals  and  the  fiscal  needs 
of  the  country  is  not  new  work  for  many 
of  us. 

We  arc  just  as  mindful  of  Inflation  as 
anyone,  and  as  elected  Members  we  are 
as  responsive  to  our  constituencies,  if  not 
mo;e  responsive,  than  any  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  or  administrative  appointees. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives held  extensive  hearings  on 
this  particular  bill.  We  took  volumes  of 
expert  testimony  We  examined  every 
iicm  in  the  bill  carefully  We  had  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  about  reordering  the 


Nation's  priorities,  but,  within  the 
amount  suggested.  And  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  President  will  allow  Congress  to  be 
Involved  In  this  process  of  determining 
how  and  why  we  do  certain  things  with 
the  taxpayers'  dollars. 

The  President  has  put  the  blame.  In 
part,  on  formula  grants  as  a  reason  to 
veto  the  measure  now  before  us. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  table 
outlining  the  HEW  formula  grant  pro- 
prams  that  received  increases  In  the 
House  or  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HfALTH.  tOUCATlON.  AND  WfLFARt  MANDATORY  FORMULA  GRANT  PROGRAMS  RECEIVING  INCREAStS  If.  HJUSt  OR  SENATE 
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1970 
budget 


1970 
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1970 
SeniK 


1970  finil  con- 
tefince  Ktion 


Inciesse  over 
budget 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

ElemenUry  »nd  MtondJ(»  educilion 
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SupptementjrY  educ«lion«l  cenleis.,..„,.  . 
Libury  tesouicei  —    -*----  ■  -'■ 
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Equipment  ind  mtnof  (emod^lmij  -   ••-— — •-• 

School  issistince  in  teder>ci»  ilteclert  neas    Maintenance  ind  opetiliM .„^., 

IducJtion  pfoleiiions  deveiopmenl   Guns  to  StJiei — 

Hlg^ef  education 

Uodergnduale  imliuctBMl  equipment  ....^.•.•.- • 

Direct  Mnj      — 

fKiliIwi  grants  .  .. ......  -.. »• 

Vocatnnjl  education 

Grants  to  States  ..rf, ..,..«..-.-..•...-..-.--—. ..——.•- — .*.-•• 

Work-study  — ..... — ,....—..•... ..-.'^ 

Programs  lor  students  witti  special  nee<h.„_.... — — 

Research  (State  pc'tion  o    »)  .....~. ^. 

Consumer  and  tiomemaking  education       

libraries 

Libranr  servees 

Construction  ol  pubiic  libraries  

Education  lor  the  handicapped   P'eschool  and  school  programi.. 
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161.900 

43.000 

230.336 
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17.000 
78,740 
b8b.000 
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229,  orio 
75.000 

3b7  836 

10.000 

40.000 
17.000 
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40.709 
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Jl.  396,975 
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4  $170, 975 
-1-48,483 
+  50,000 
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+  78.740 
+  398.000 
+  3,250 
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Hill-Burton  construction  giants 

CommunitY  mental  health  center  construction  grants.. 

Health  p<oleuions  student  loans  

Nursing  student  loan  

Grants  to  the  States  lor  public  health  ser»ices(314d).. 
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Development  ol  Progiams  (or  trie  '«iog  Grants  to  States. 
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+  136.231 


0) 
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W;flOO 


13.000 


3.577.802 


+1,233.904 


I  Consideration  deterred  due  to  lack  ol  authorizing  legislation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  under 
education.  I  might  mention  just  a  few 
programs  that  the  President  will  veto 
because  of  Increases  that  have  been 
provided. 

Elementary  and  secondary  education, 
title  I  programs  for  educationally  de- 
prived children,  was  increased  by  $170- 
975.000. 

Library  resources,  where  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  was  zero,  was  increased 
by  $50  million. 

School  assisunce  in  federally  affected 
areas.  Public  Law  874,  the  impacted  aid 
measure,  was  increased  by  $398  million. 

I  might  pomt  out  that  that  was  done 
pursuant  to  an  amendment  offered  by  a 
distmguished  Senator  on  the  Republican 
side 

'  The  impacted  aid  program  is  one  that 
is  understood  by  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  disliked  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  by  the  President. 

There  are  part*  of  the  program  that 
I  am  concerned  about. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  formula 
is  correct,  but  it  Is  there.  And  there  was 


no  suggestion  made  that  the  law  should 
be  changed  Perhaps  it  should  be.  Pos- 
sibly the  President  should  press  for  a 
change  in  the  basic  law.  instead  of  argu- 
ing about  whether  to  impound  or  not  to 
impound  the  funds  provided. 

He  has  argued  that  Public  Law  874 
helps  wealthy  school  districts,  and  it 
does  It  was  not  designed  Just  to  help 
poor  school  districts  Perhaps  it  should 
have  been 

My  point  is  just  this,  that  until  the 
baisic  law  is  changed,  the  Congress — and 
the  President— must  follow  the  law  in 
regard  to  appropriations. 

What  the  President  would  do  would  be 
to  repeal  by  Budget  Bureau  orders. 

To  continue  with  some  of  the  educa- 
tion programs.  \  e  Increaised  direct  loans 
to  students  in  colleges,  universities,  and 
technical  Institutes  by  $67,100,000. 

This  money,  we  hope,  will  come  back 
to  the  Federal  Treasurv',  many  times 
over— just  as  the  Ol  bill  of  rights  funds 
have — and  this  program  follows  the 
Presidents  policy  to  expand  loan  pro- 
grams and  cut  down  on  outright  grants. 


In  vocational  education  we  Increased 
grants  to  States  by  $122,500,000  to  Im- 
prove this  area  of  grave  need.  For  stu- 
dents with  special  needs  In  vocational 
technical  education  there  Is  $40,000,000 
for  this  program  authorized  by  the  1968 
amendments  to  the  vocational  educa- 
tion act.  which  the  Senate  passed  over- 
whelmingly. > 

In  health,  we  added  $104,400,000  for 
the  Hill -Burton  hospital  construction 
program.  We  thought  the  Johnson  and 
Nixon  budgets  were  woefully  low  and  we 
added  $104,400,000. 1  do  not  have  to  stand 
here  today  and  outline  the  need  for  hos- 
pital beds  in  this  country. 

In  loans  to  health  professions  stu- 
dents, and  nurses,  the  Increase  was  $15,- 
081,000. 

In  State  grants  under  the  partnership 
in  health  programs,  the  Increase  was 
$10,000,000. 

The  total  Increases  over  the  budget 
estimates  for  so-called  mandatory  for- 
mula grant  programs  total  $1,223,904.- 
000.  of  which  $398,000,000  is  for  impacted 
aid.  This  $1.2  billion  Includes  both  health 


and  education  programs  approved  by  the 
conference,  and  the  conference  report 
was  signed  by  every  member  of  the  con- 
ference. Republicans  and  Democrats, 
House  and  Senate. 

The  President  has  indicated  that  the 
increases  in  the  health  programs  are 
keyed  to  lower  priority  purposes  and  are 
excessive,  and  also  misdirected  spending. 

This  was  not  the  testimony  that  we 
received  before  our  committee,  nor  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  who  voted  over- 
\^hcliningly  for  these  programs  In 
Congress. 

In  a  recent  article  the  Washington  Post 
outlined  the  struggle  the  veterans'  hos- 
pitals are  having  in  meeting  the  medical 
care  needs  of  patients  who  have  fought 
for  and  served  their  country. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  and 
others  that  the  health  manpower  money 
in  this  bill  has  a  direct  relation  to  the 
supply  of  medical  professionals  involved 
not  only  in  caring  for  people  in  regular 
hospitals,  but  also  in  veterans'  hospitals 

QC     well. 

When  we  talk  about  not  doing  this,  or 
not  spending  funds  because  it  has  some 
effect  on  the  fiscal  policies  of  the  country, 
I  remind  Senators  that  we  have  one 
mandatory  program  which  we  discussed 
briefly  for  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
of  which  over  $1.2  billion  was  for  in- 
hospital  care,  because  every  other  bed  is 
for  a  mental  case  and  a  little  money  for 
research  might  do  something  in  this  re- 
gard. Choking  off  funds  for  this  purpose 
is  a  mistake. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

GI    Mkdical    Care    Complaints   Rise    Undek 

BuDcrr  Squxeze 

(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 

A  doctor  who  specializes  In  the  care  of 
paraplegics  says  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion treated  patients  paralyzed  by  spinal  cord 
Injuries  better  in  1946  than  It  docs  now. 

In  Miami,  young  doctors  at  the  VA  hos- 
pital charge  that,  veterans  suffer  a  "tragic 
lack  of  care"  there  because  the  hospital  la 
"grossly  understaffed," 

Psychiatric  services  at  many  VA  hospitals, 
once  considered  very  good,  "have  been  falling 
steadily  l>ehlnd  what  is  available  elsewhere 
In  the  community."  says  Dr.  Louis  Jolyon 
West,  chairman  of  the  department  of  psy- 
chiatry at  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles  and  a  VA  consultant. 

The  statements  reflect  a  growing  concern 
in  Congress,  veterans'  organizations  and 
among  dtjctors  that  the  nation's  166  VA  hos- 
pitals are  so  underfinanced  that  the  quality 
of  medical  care  will  begin  slipping  very 
shortly— if  the  slide  has  not  already  started. 

DOOM    FORESEEN 

"I  don't  think  we  could  last  over  a  year," 
as  a  top-quality  hospital  without  more 
money  for  staff  and  innovative  new  medi- 
cal programs,  says  Dr.  Arthur  J.  KUppen,  di- 
rector of  the  VA  Hospital  In  Minneapolis, 
one  of  the  best  in  the  country. 

A  long-time  doctor  at  his  hospital.  Dr. 
Lesley  Zleve,  says  "we'll  be  doomed"  if  the 
budget  squeeze  continues  next  year. 

"There  is  real  danger  that  the  Administra- 
tion and  Congress  are  about  to  see  veterans' 
hospitals  revert  to  the  mediocre  status  of 
the  19208  and  the  IMOs,  when  tired  physi- 
cians and  political  job  holden  provided  the 
Q«re    for    the    defenders    of    our   country." 


warns  Dr.  Stewart  Wolf,  a  professor  of  medi- 
cine  at   the  University   of   Oklahoma. 

While  Admitting  the  VA  hospitals  could 
use  more  money,  Donald  E.  Johnson,  the 
Nixon  appointee  who  heads  the  VA.  insists 
that  veterans  still  receive  top  quality  care — 
"care  second  to  none." 

"They  receive  good  care,  compassionate 
care  and  good  service.  The  doctors  and  nurses 
they  have  are  top  flight.  We  can  handle 
the  mission."  says  Johnson. 

Rep.  OUn  E.  Teague*  (D-Tex.) ,  chairman  of 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  dis- 
agrees. He  accuses  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion of  reducing  the  medical  care  in  VA  hos- 
pitals "to  a  second  class  status."  He  asked 
for  a  meeting  with  President  Nixon  to  dis- 
cuss the  VA  hospitals. 

Interviews  and  congressional  testimony  in- 
dicate that  there  is  little  wTong  with  the 
VA  hospitals  that  more  money  wouldn't  cure. 
The  budget  for  VA  hospitals  xs  currently  $19 
billion. 

Dr.  Ernest  H,  J.  Bors,  who  is  about  to 
retire  as  head  of  the  spinal  cord  injury  center 
at  the  VA  Hospital  in  Long  Beach,  Calif.. 
blames  lack  of  people  for  the  deterioration 
over  the  past  20  years  in  the  care  of  para- 
plegics. 

MATTER    or    BUDGET 

"We  don't  have  the  hands  to  do  the  job. " 
he  says.  "It  bolls  down  to  a  matter  of  the 
budget." 

He  calls  the  1940s — after  World  War  II— 
"the  honeymoon  time"  because  there  were 
enough  trained  people  to  give  patients  phys- 
ical therapy  two  or  three  times  a  day  If 
needed.  There  were  enough  nurses  to  spend 
hours  at  the  bedside  providing  tender  lov- 
ing care — "a  sweetheart  or  mother  image  at 
the  bedside." 

Now,  he  says,  patients  get  physical  therapy 
once  a  day  and  nurses  are  too  swamped  to 
spend  much  time  talking  to  patients.  He  esti- 
mates his  center  needs  twice  as  many  ther- 
apists and  nurses  "to  get  back  to  the  good 
old  days." 

Dr.  Douglas  J.  Stewart,  a  second  year  resi- 
dent at  Miami's  VA  hospital,  says  staff  short- 
ages there  mean  that  patients  with  bleeding 
ulcers  wait  hours  to  get  needed  blood  trans- 
fusions. 

"It's  a  risk,"  he  says,  "You  are  walking 
a  thin  line." 

He  also  says  that  expensive  sophisticated 
lifesaving  equipment  bought  for  the  year- 
old,  $22  million  hospital  is  unused  because 
there  are  not  enough  trained  staff  members 
available.  OiUy  688  of  the  1.020  beds  In  the 
hospital  are  currently  open  for   use. 

But  Miami  Isnt  In  any  worse  .hape  than 
other  VA  hospitals  scattered  around  the 
coimtry.  It  has  al>out  1.56  staff  ir  embers  for 
each  patient — right  about  at  tie  National 
average  for  VA  hospitals. 

This  compares  to  the  average  of  2.72  em- 
ployes for  each  patient  In  the  Nation's  com- 
munity hospitals  and  three  employes  per 
patient  In  university  and  teaching  hospitals. 

Rep,  Teague  want  to  increase  the  staff- 
patient  ratio  to  two-to-one.  This  means  add- 
ing 28.000  more  employes  at  an  annual  cost 
of  $240  mllUon. 

"If  we  had  a  2-to-l  ratio,  I  think  we  could 
coqipete  In  the  quality  of  medical  care  with 
any  hospital  in  the  area,  even  though  they 
have  three  or  four  employes  for  every  pa- 
tient," says  Dr.  B.  H.  Kaplan,  chief  of  staff 
at  the  VA  Hospital  In  Washington, 

The  VA  hospitals  have  been  hit  by  a  triple 
financial  crunch.  The  yearly  Increases  In 
their  budgets  haven't  kept  up  with  either  the 
Nation's  Inflationary  trend  or  the  rising  cost 
of  medical  care — which  leads  the  cost-of- 
living  Index. 

COSTS   ST7KCE 

with  80  per  cent  of  the  budget  going  for 
salaries,  the  Increases  have  barely  matched 
lour  raises  that  Congress  has  voted  for  fed- 
eral wcM-kers,  says  OUver  E.  Meadows,  the  staff 


director  of  the  House  Veterans  Affairs'  Com- 
mittee, 

And.  with  the  cost  of  medical  care  in  the 
private  sector  rising  so  high,  more  and  more 
veterans  are  forced  to  go  to  VA  hospitals  l>e- 
cause  they  cant  afford  to  get  treatment  on 
the  outside. 

Added  to  all  that,  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion trimmed  the  budget  for  hospitals  by  $iO 
million  this  year  as  part  of  Its  fight  against 
inflation. 

Congress,  however,  returned  half  of  th..t 
to  the  VA  and  indications  are  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  will  allow  that  money 
to  he  spent.  VA  officials  are  counting  on  that 
money  to  open  $20  million  in  unused  faciU- 
ties  in  hospitals  acfftss  the  country. 

Surprisingly,  the  Vietnam  war  with  its 
132.000  hospitalized  casualties  has  had  lif.Ie 
effect  on  the  VA  hospitals. 

About  5  per  cent  of  the  VA's  800.000  pa- 
tients last  year  were  Vietnam  veterans.  T.*ie 
number  is  growing,  though;  this  year  the  VA 
expects  to  treat  more  than  60.000  Vietn.-im 
veterans. 

Many  of  the  Vietnam  wounded  never  get 
to  V.A.  hospitals.  They  are  treated  and  d  s- 
c^arged  directly  from  military  hospitals. 
When  casualties  are  high,  however,  the  mili- 
tary moves  patients  out  to  the  V.A.  In  order 
to  open  beds  for  newly  wounded  servicemen. 

The  Vietnam  veterans  are  causing  a  special 
problem  for  the  VA.  They  are  young,  im- 
patient and  demand  speedy  treatment.  Capt. 
Max  Cleland.  a  Silver  Star  winner  who  lost 
his  right  arm  and  both  legs  in  Vietnam, 
complained  that  it  took  him  twice  as  long  as 
It  should  have  to  get  artificial  limbs. 

Dr.  Bors  notes  that  paraplegics  from  Viet- 
nam are  rehabilitated  in  about  half  the  time 
of  his  other  patients. 

This  Is  important  because  as  Sen.  Alan 
Cranston  (D. -Calif.)  points  out  Vietnam  is 
the  most  crippling  war  America  has  fouglit. 

Testimony  before  Cranston's  Senate  vet- 
erans affairs  subcommittee  shows  that  serv- 
icemen are  being  crippled  in  Vietnam  at  twice- 
the  rate  of  the  Korean  War  and  three  times 
the  rate  of  World  War  II. 

Started  after  World  War  I  to  care  for  the 
war  wounds  of  veterans,  the  VA  hospitals' 
mission  has  gradually  been  Increased  until 
today  only  one-third  of  their  patients  sufTer 
from  service  connected  ailments. 

MORE    TRAINING    TTRGEO 

Any  veteran  can  be  admitted  to  a  VA  hos- 
pital if  he  cannot  afford  medical  care  else- 
where— with  the  highest  priority  going  to 
service  connected  cases. 

The  VA  hospitals  also  play  a  large  part  in 
medical  research  and  training.  More  than  90 
of  the  hospitals  are  affiliated  with  medical 
schools  and  half  the  doctors  In  the  country 
received  some  part  of  their  training  in  VA 
hospitals. 

Teague  feels  that  the  training  element  of 
the  VA  should  be  expanded — especially  in 
the  field  of  paramedical  personnel  who  coi  id 
help  ease  the  nationwide  shortage  of  doctors 
and  nurses. 

Drs.  Philip  Lee  and  Roger  O.  Egeberg,  f.e 
past  and  present  assistant  secretaries  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  for  health  and 
scientific  affairs  agree.  They  both  told  Crans- 
ton's committee  that  the  training  potent  al 
of  the  VA  should  be  increased. 

All  this,  the  experts  say.  requires  moner. 

Johnson,  the  VA  administrator  says  tl.at 
It  appears  as  if  the  veterans'  hospitals  will 
receive  a  hefty  Increase  In  the  1971  budget, 
currently  In  preparation. 

"If  the  funds  are  low.  the  quality  of  med- 
ical care  goes  down,"  sajrs  Dr,  Kaplan  of 
Washington's  VA  Hospital.  "That  affects  re- 
cruitment. It's  a  vicious  cycle." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  final- 
ly, I  wish  to  say  a  few  additional  words 
about  the  alleged  inflationary  impact 
this  measure  may  or  may  not  have  on 
our  economy. 
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It  Ls  difflcalt  to  understajid  how  Im- 
iiiovmg  Uic  a\aiJabi;uy  of  better  medical 
facibUea  and  patient  care  will  Inflate 
t^isu;.  o;'  iiow  uiilauoiiaiy  it  i.s  to  piovidc 
jnore  docLoi>.  dtnti.sUN,  o^toopaUiJ,  phar- 
iviacist-.  :.u'>t-  a:ul  ;»..., '.r.  dicaJ  pei- 
ronnel    Ja^-t  the  reverse  1.^  true 

One  of  the  reasorus  that  medical  costs 
r.ie  ■^■o  i.iL'h.  a:.d  m-ih-.  >o  laindly  is  the 
triucal  shuriai;e,=  m  these  areas,  if  we 
I. ad  more  doctur>,  dt-nti.sts,  nurses,  and 
t.t.i'.ih  pro!es--;oiiab^,  and  tiie  right  tyije 
t'f  haspita!  facilitits  it  wo\;Kl  hav.  the 
(  pfKisite  effect 

In  my  con,--idercu  opir.io:\  nothing  con- 
tributes more  to  the  escalating  casts  of 
medical  care  tlian  the  shortages  of 
hearth  cart  personnel  and  the  ritht  type^ 
of  h  ispital  tacuuic.-^  In  our  Ii"hl  a^'auiM 
inflation,  perhaps  we  .should  think  these 
y^.ipcs  throujrli  a  little  further 

Sumetm-.es  it  seems  as  thoui^h  the  ad- 
uiunstration  s  holddoun  in  spending,  in 
certain  areas,  is  accentuating  the  hv- 
abiiity  pap  and  making  a  bad  situation 
even  worse 

Tfriis  could  apply  to  i,\h  v  n-.ca'-..  as 
decay  in  our  urb;m  centers  ratlier  than 
jost  housm;4,  hunger,  and  malnutrition, 
pollution,  health,  and  educauon.  The 
Congrress  must  have  a  hand  In  making 
these  detcm:inations 

It  is  also  somewhat  difficult  to  believe 
that  there  will  be  an  absolute  inflation- 
ary etTect  by  increasing  the  capacity  and 
the  capab:'::;-'  of  our  schools  to  turn  out 


b^ter  educated  students,  and  have  better 
\oeational-technlcal   programs. 

Education  most  certalnlj-  advances 
;..e  earning  capacity  of  every  individual, 
uiid  inakiim  iheni  iiiL.e  respuiisible  citi- 
zens, too 

An  individu.il  will;  an  education  and 
increased  earnir..'  capacity  is  not  a  wol- 
fa:e  iccipu  nt-  lu-  is  a  taxpayer 

Tlu'ie  IS  .something  else  about  an  edu- 
cated people,  which  was  said  a  Ion;,'  time 
ai:o,  and  winch  I  believe;  Education 
makes  a  peojile  ea.sy  to  lead,  but  difficult 
t'l  drive,  ea-y  lo  covc:n  but  in  possible 
to  enslave." 

To  mc.  edmalion  ir.v.-t  be  .auked 
amon-;  the  lop  piiorities  of  oui-  Nation, 
.md  our  responsibility  as  legislators. 

While  I  ceruinly  respect  any  effort  in 
liio  li^ht  araaist  infiation — and  I  share 
the  hope  ot  many  that  success  is  ju.-: 
around  the  comer— I  am  not  impressed 
VnIIIi  tlic  SCO;  f  card  foi  t!ie  la.^t  V2 
mniihs,  \vli»'ie  inflationa;  y  ci>  U.  have 
.-oared  at  a  greater  rate  than  any  year 
since  1951.  and  interest  rates  aic  at  the 
l.;s;hest  level  in  the  lust  100  yeai-s 

It  is  difficult  to  make  the  arithmetic 
m.ttch  the  intended  goal  It  makes  one 
'Aonder  if  we  are  usin^  fal.^c  logic.  If  we 
.-•.ill  have  some  di.-torted  priorities,  and  if 
we  are  neglectui^;  fundarnen^tal  human 
\aiue.-. 

Tiieso  la>t  2  vear.s  iia\  e  siiown  an  in- 
crease in  State  and  local  exjjenditurcs 
for  om-  schooLs.  at  the  same  time  that 


total  support  from  the  Federal  level  has 
been  dropping. 

I  suggest  the  Federal  level  of  support 
averages  about  7  percent  of  the  total 
CO  ts  of  school?  It  lias  not  even  reached 
10  percent,  but  It  has  been  dropping. 

However,  local  distiicts  are  havinp;  a 
t«u;:her  fight  each  time  a  local  bond  is- 
.-ue  or  ta.xing  question  Is  placed  before 
the  votcis.  Just  to  Slav  even  \:\  our  effoi ; 
to  e.lucate  ?>2  miUio:;  -tiidents.  th^'  Fed- 
eral contribunrn  will  ha\e  to  be  in.- 
crr.ised. 

The  be.--!  w  :>;.  s  ir.  fiivu  inflation  aic  ndt 
ra  ily  agreed  upon.  There  is  a  differen-  e 
of  oijinion  amon!;  us.  and  between  tlie 
C■o!l^!e^.s  and  the  administration.  Then 
n.ie  riiflerences  of  opinion  within  the  ad- 
I'lUH.-tralion, 

lTt,\vever.  in  cur  pursuit  of  antl-infl.  ■ 
I. (in  measures,  we  should  continue  to  ex- 
amine these  policies  to  make  certain 
I  hey  do  not  have  the  oppo.slte  effects,  and 
teed  the  fires  of  inflation  Instead  of  .slov.  - 
HI"  tli^m  down. 

In  the  days  that  f.'llow  the  adoption 
of  this  conference  report.  I  know  that  the 
impact  of  what  we  do  will  be  on  the  col- 
lective conscience  of  all  of  us.  No  matter 
V.  hat  side  of  the  aisle  we  sit  on. 

Mr  President.  I  a.sk  tuianimous  con- 
■■■ent  that  a  table  showing  the  action 
taken  on  H.R.  13111  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record  at  this  point. 

Tliere   being   no   objection,    the   Utble 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfcop; 
a-  follows: 


jjvym"   r  P"*ivi-  (  <irM!ni«  fOucAT'O'*.  fit!  wtifARC   co:iCRtssiO'i»i  acHO.  c  ■  in.  iv;»  hi*-i.'Bur  appropkiahu'.  biil 


Can^nrnf  P'j!«<.tion  i''4  £n»fOflm«nU:  H«imi  Sei«ice. 
Nftiitti  i«i.ic"s  11"!  N'.«.ii3'  Heilth  Admiiiitdlion. 
lutca;  !  ••,'  t-'»"^  of  Health 
S<*iMic  acti.ities  o.«'S»«     . 

Sutiou:  . 

OfftCf  ol  Eiiu'-jtio-' 

Stem  4iK>  f)er.«b<*il<t<o  <  Sft>>c« 

SacdISKiiiit/  A.inuKiStfatioi. 

5t«cai  Instil-liO"?. 
p»-jf'Te'fs'  M>isgem?t.t 

Tela    C'M.'it.n*'"!  o!  H«»lth.  Idue^tion,  jnd  Aeltarr 
lit*  I  iCttact  tun<)<a(. 
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1969  C0'i>r4>ibl« 

U27.  Obi,  UOO 

1,077, 261.  UCO 

1.394,549,  5'Tn 

15.000,000 

2. 713. 874.  MO 
3. 647. 20C)  (m 
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1,690.772.000 
36  146,000 
30, 828, 0'-u 

15,457,192,500 

1,010,814,300 
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$229,477,000 

1,030.441.00' 

1.448.610,000 

3.455,000 

2.711. 9S3. 000 

'3. 1S7.634.000 

8,451   856.00" 

2.014.8(4,000 

62. 409. 001' 

35  160, 000 

16.473,906,000 

-1,010,814,300 
1.226,000,000 


Hou!>e  action 

J277, 177,000 
1,103,449.000 
1,449,651  OOO 

3.455.  Cj<j 

2.  783  732.0CO 

1 4. 222.  889.  OOO 

■8.  410.  754.  000 

2  014,564.000 

62.  409.  000 

34.734.  OoO 

17.579.082,000 

-1.010,814,300 


PfiMrtment 


:2?7.  I77.0CO 

1.0(J|.939.  OOM 

1  448.445  OOfi 

3,-l5t.,'JOO 

?  68'   i'16  000 

'3.  16i).997  UK, 

8,4)9,856,00(1 

2  OH,  564.  000 

S?.  409  (W 
34,9b4  '•Xf, 


Sf  .jle  action 


1250  968.000 

i    17<)  '137  WXi 

1  629  384  OOll 

),  455,  OOO 

3  1.16?  844  nr  1 

14,  b4u.  ;?4.  ixw 

8.397.257.00- 

2  'V  '  864  OfiO 

62  723.  00<J 
34  734,0C'J 


16.403,796.000        18,113.146,0' 


-1,010.114.300 

1,226;  000,000 


-1.010.  8!4.3i») 
1,117,580,000 


fiyileifif 


J242.522,5'«' 

1   !-■:  339,01'" 
l   546  244.50(1 

3  435,  0<::i 

:  V4f,  56!.0''O 
14,J76,  117,0!tn 

8  400,9:0,-). 

:  O'l,  564,0'. 
62,723.0' 
34,  734,  00 

17,73^619,;.!' 

-1,0:0, 814, 30  J 


Total,  Hiir<  tbP'0',><>«l<o<i  M. 


'  l,4:'«il»5  Jl  '■'l''-  814. 3W  *|ipiopriat«d  m  lh»  1969  bi*. 


l6,4>>8,(«.8no        ,i.bi9  091  700        J6. 518,2*7, 700        16  618,781.700        18,219,911,700  16, 7?4, 805, 200 

•  Ou*  t?  lack  ot  aultioiijinj  leRiol.ilion    "-e  H.-u'."  jIk)  '.o1  ro"5id»r  J''  36''',''00  ir<-,,e>t*d  lor 
'  Devkuii.t   t  ot  prottjms  I'jt  thf  »ging  " 


MPARTVLST  Of  HtAlTH.  ED'JC^niON.  A'O  «tLFARf     CO'.Ct<tSSlONAL  ACTION  OtI  TMt  1970  HfW  lAfci  c  ..PPRUPP  17  0' 


Bill 


Ap«io(''K'ia^  KiiDitir 


1969  c»nip«fib'« 


Oj^UWE"  PfOTfCTIO.   AND  [WVIRONMfiTU   HfiLTH  SFRVICE 

(<ad  *nd  6'jt,  conlio< 

St^*  ca   e.i  (Ulic  -■- — "• 

,      jCM?^f'*<   ''?*"''^*l    I'Wt  *<3'\^.*!'0'^         ... • 

.<    Huwtioi' »"d  y^.iiHtaK  COfniiliane*., — , .--- 

'    Utth  <lc  I  comou'xx  .1.... . 

'.      PlO^Ii'l.     '    »*i.  ^tTlt-lt  -. ... 

Total  .,,—,— 

Aji  1*  >ul<cn  Oj-  in. 

.    Aij*«e»' cii  a  0  ujr.lrol .     

I*ei«ai:b  deiel-^i.m«t  ind  denMnstntioa. ....... .... 

'    ManC"**' "'""'"I!  - — •-- 

4    Pn.jrar  ■lartajtmtnj. 

TeW 


lis.  774,  OOO 

lC37t,00O 

1.275.000 

29.  205,0011 

4.  812.  OUU 

70,444.000 


32. 567.  W. 

47,614  OV 

5.  279.  OWi 

2.50O,0C'j 

87,9(0.000 


1970  revncd 
boOtel 


J19,674,0i 
16.583,0Oj 
I  296  000 

29.547,01)0 

4.807,000 

7?.  007,  HO 


35.  531,  0C<: 

*.•"  328  Ofifl 

5  405.000 

2.536,  lAXJ 


Ho<iS(  actmn 


:i9,674.H»i 

16,  583,  \K0 

1,296.000 

^■9, 647.  OOO 
,  4,8i.7.'jOO 


T2, 007. 000 


35,  53 1,0*.  u 

5"  328,000 

5.  405.  OOll 

2,  536,  IX"J 


95.800,000 


93.100,000 


Dfi>artment 
appeal 


519  674  Wiu 

16.  :iJl3. 1""' 

1,296.  OuO 

:9,  647.  000 

4,  807,  000 

72.  X7.0l» 


3S  Sil.OOO 

50  328.  000 

5,  404.  000 

2.536.000 

93.  800.  000 


Sf  ol»  Klion 


5:9  67-,(W'" 

16  583.000 

1,317.000 

30,  304, 000 

4. 820. 000 

72.698,000 


35.^31.000 
73.438,0(10 

5.  405,  OOO 
2,  536,  O'JO 

116.900.000 


}19,  674,000 

16,  583.  UXl 

1,296,000 

29,992.500 

4, 807. 000 

72.  352. 500 


34.  431,0(> 

66.428,0'' 

6,  4u5,  OOO 

2,  536,  OA 

108,800.  Oi.'>i 


\ 


DEPARTlylENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE-CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  ON  THE  1970  NEW-LABOR  APPROPRIATION  BILL— Continued 


Appropriation  activity 


1969  comparable 


1970  revised 
budget 


House  action 


Department 
appeal 


Senate  action 


Cc'le'enca 
agree  -e  t 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  SERVICE— Continued 

Invironmental  control' 

1    Solid  vvaste  management _ J16. 113. 000 

6    Occupalionailiealth.  7.466.000 

3  Radiological  tiealth  .  16,183,000 

4  Community  environmental  management: 

(a)  Aedes  aegypti  eradication 

(b)  Other  community  sanitation 

Subtotal  entironmental  management 

5  V*ater  tiygiene 

6  Program  management  

Total       .  .   ! 

Buildings  and  lacililies  

Salaries  and  expenses  Office  ot  the  Administrator -.. 

Total  CPEHS  -  227,064.000 

HEALTH  SERVICtS  AND  MEMAL  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION 

Mental  health 

1    Support  and  conduct  ol  research: 

(a)  Giants 

(1)  Research 

(2)  Hospit.il  imorovement 

(3)  Early  child  csre  demonstiations 

Subtotal,  grants  .    . 

(b)  Direct  operations' 

(1)  Intramural  research 

(2)  Planning,  dekelopmenl.  and  administration 

Subtolsl  direct  operations 

Subtotal   re:,e3fch    ... ,, -.-„..---,.- 

2.  Manpower  development 
(a;  Grants 

(1)  TiainmR  .!., 

(2)  Fellowships 

Subtotal,  grants   . 

(b)  Direct  operations 

Subtotal,  manpower 

3.  Su.'port  ol  institutions  and  resources 

(a)  Giants 

(1)  Construction  ol  con^munity  mental  health  centers  . 

(2)  Staffing  of  community  mental  health  centers. 

(3)  Narcotic  addiction  and  alcoholism  community  assist 

tance  . 

Subtotal,  graits 

(b)  Diiect  operations  .   . 

Subtotai,  institutions  and  resources 

4.  Sernce  activities 

(a)  Narcotic  addiction  and  drug  abuse  treatment  and  research 

(b)  Regional  and  field  activities  

(c)  Scientific  communication  and  public  education..     .   

Subtotal,  service  activities  .  

5   Piogram  direction  and  management  services. 

Total,  mental  health  

St  Elizabeths  Hospital  .     

Health  services  research  and  development. 

Comprehensive  health  planning  and  services: 

1,  Partnership  lor  health  grants. 

(a)  Planning   • 

(b)  Formula I 

(c)  Proiect..         J _ 

Subtotal,  grants...  .   ... 

2  Migrant  health. 

3  Standard  setting  and  resource  development... 

4.  Program  management ' 

Total     i  

(Trust  lund  translei)    .        

Regional  medical  programs: 

1  Operational  and  planning  grants 

(Obligations)-.  

2  Chronic  disease  control  programs J 

3  Program  management 

Total 

(x)mmunicable  diseases jT... 

Hospital  construction: 

1    (instruction 

2.  Operations  and  technical  services  

Total 

District  ol  (^lumbia  medical  facilities 

Patient  care  and  special  health  services ...l"'.l 

Natioral  health  statistics "..'"."." 

Retired  pay  ol  commissioned  officers M.IIIIII'" 

Buildings  and  facilities 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  the  Administrator ]."ll"l'"[ 

Total,  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


J14.  872.  000 
7,774.000 
16.  527,  000 


J14.  872.  000 

7,774.000 

16,527,000 


J14.  872.  000 
7.774.000 
16.  527,  OO'J 


$14,872,000 

7,774.000 

16.  527,  000 


1  J14.872,  jOO 

7,774.  XI3 

15,  527,  JM 


6.446.000 
11,359,000 

440,  000 
9,872,000 

440,000 
9,872,000 

440,  OOC' 
9  8^2,000 

440,000 
9.  872,  000 

44', 
9,872. 

30 

17.805.000 
2.184.000 
3. 080. 000 

10,312,000 
2,  593.  030 
3,130.003 

10,312.000 
2  593,000 
3,130.000 

I'D,  312.  000 
2,  593.  000 
3,130.000 

10,312.000 
2.593,000 
3.130.000 

10.31? 
2.593 

3.130. 

62.831.000 

55,  208,  000 

300,  000     . . 
6,  162,  000. 

55, 203.  OO'D 

55. 208.  000 

55.  208.  000 

55.208. 

M 

5,829.000" 

6.162.000     ' 

6.162.000 

6.162.000      ' 

6."  162. 

m 

229.477.000 


227.177.000 


227.177.000 


250.  968.  000 


242,  566,  500 


81.159,000 
10,610.000 

82,  273,  CW 
8,  000,  000 
1.000.000 

8?,  273,  000 
8,  000,  OO'D 

82.273,090 
8,  000.  000 

82,273,000 
8,000,000 
1,000,000 

79.473,000 
7,500.000 

91.769,000 

17.959,000 
5,  070. 000 

91.273.000 

18,125,000 
7,  0J6.  oa-3 

S".  273,  000 

18,125,000 
5.104,000 

90,273,000 

18,125.000 
6.  4'34.  JOO 

91,273,000 

18,125,000 
7,006,000 

86, 973,  090 

18,  125.  OO'O 
6.  404.  O'M 

23',  029,  000 

25.131,000 

23, 229, 000 

24.529.000 

25,131,000 

24  529  000 

114,798,000 
109,046,000 

116,404,000 

n?.5iVi.;i03 

10.866. 'XW 

113,502,000 

137,5X1,000 
10,866,000 

114.802.000 

137  531  OOO 
10.356.000 

116,404,000 

112,500,000 
■  11,366,000 

111.502.0100 
107  500    r,-j 

10.641.000 

10  865  0)0 

119.687.000 

118.356,000 
4.  533.  M3 

113,  366,  OO'J 
4,533,000 

118.366.003 
4.  533.  'MO 

123,866,000 
4,  583,  000 

118  366  0''0 

4,  530. 000 

4.  583,  000 

124.217.000 

15.000.OCO 
49, 699. 000 

8, 000.  COO 

122.949.  i»0 

2?.  2': r.  COO 
51 ,  3CP.  ci;c 

^8.  OCG.  00.3 

123.949,00'J 

30,  500.  M'j 
51,300.000 

12,  000.  COO 

122  949.0'J3 

29.  2ce.  OC«J 
51.3CO.COO 

8.  OOC.  COC 

125,499,003 

36,  200,  000 
57,896,Ci':0 

16,000.000 

122,943,  ljO 

35,  50C',  '  --0 
48  300.      0 

12.  CC'C.  C'OQ 

72. 699. 000 
2,  364. 000 

88,  500,  000 
2,  379,  OOC 

93,  800.  OOl' 
2,379,000 

38.  500.  000 
2.379.000 

110.096.000 
2.379.000 

S5.  300.  CC-0 
2  379  000 

75. 063. 000 

90.879,000 

17,456.000 
2.  346,  000 
2,  749.  000 

%,  179,00.3 

17,456,0* 
2,  346,  O'Xi 
2,  749,  000 

9C.  879.  0i>j 

17. '.5*.  000 
2,  345,  000 
2,  749,  000 

22,551.000 
5,  121.C'00 

112.475.000 

17.455.000 
2.  346.  000 
2.749.000 

98.I79,0u<J 

14.288,000 
2.346.000 
2.  588. 000 

17.456.  TOO 
2,  346.  0-00 
2.  749.  ..->0 

19.222.000 
4.871.000 

22.551.000 
5.121.000 

22,551.000 
5  121,000 

22.551.000 
5.  121.000 

385.  000.  OOO 

10.405.000 
44.975,000 

22.  551.  OC'O 
3.121.000 

338.171.000 

357.904.  D0<0 

10  405.000 
44,975,000 

360,  302,  OOiJ 

356,  302,  000 

360  30?  nil 

13, 380, 000 

10,405,000 
44  975,  000 

10,405  000 
44  975,000 

10  405  iVil 

41,907,000 

44. 975.  O'M 

18,  500,  000 
66. 032, 000 

20,000  000 
90,000,000 
80,  000,  000 

20  000,  OM 
90,  000,  000 
80,  000,  000 

213  000  OM 
90  000,  000 
80  000,  000 

20,  000,  000 
100  000,000 
80,  000,  000 

20  OOO,  COO 
100  000  'j(«) 

86, 600,  000 

80,  000,  O'M 

171  132  000 

190,  000,  000 
15,000,000 
6,  849,  000 
2.184.000 

190  000,000 
8,110.000 
6,849,000 
2,184.000 

ISO  coo.  OO'O 

15,  ['00,  000 

6,  849,  »J 

2.184,000 

200,  000,  000 

15,000.000 

6,849,000 

2,184.000 

200  000  0'  ) 

8.100.000 
5  998  000 

15,  00^.1,  O'.  J 
b  019       0 

1  879  000 

2  i'4  003 

187, 109. 000 
(4, 320, 000) 

56, 200, 000 

214,033,000 
(4,320,000) 

73.  500.  000 

(93.  500.  000) 

24.771  000 

1,729,000 

207,143.000 
(4.320,000) 

49.  500.  000 

(69,500.000) 

24,771,000 

1.729.000 

214,033,000 
(4,  320,  000) 

53,  500.  000 

(73.500.000) 

20.771.000 

1.729.000 

224,  033,  OO'O 
.(4,320,000) 

73,  500.  000 

(93.500.000) 

24.771.000 

1.729,000 

224.  033.  COO 
(4.320,lXO) 

7  \  530  r,i'^ ) 

(72,365  000) 

(93  500  00'  ) 
24  7^1  00 

25, 082, 000 

1,851,000 

1.729  00-3 

83, 133, 000 
39, 084, 000 

100.  000.  000 
38.638.000 

76.  000,  000 
38.638.000 

76,  000.  000 
38. 638. 000 

100,000,000 
38.638.000 

100.000  OO'O 
38.638.000 

254.487.000 
3,802.000 

150.000.000 
3, 923.  000 

254. 400. 000 
3. 923. 000 

150.000.000 
3. 923, 000 

254, 400,  000 
3. 923.  000 

254,  400,  00.3 
3,923.000 

258.289,000 

15,000,000 

71,437.000 

8. 109, 000 

13,041,000 

153.923,000 

(■)  . 
72, 224, 000 
9,641,000 
16,700,000 
2,100.000  . 
9,898,000 

258.  323.  000 

72.224.  000 
8,841.000 
16,700,000 

153,923,000 

72,224,000" 

8,841,000 

16,700,000 

258,  323,  000 

10,000.000 

72.  224.  000 

8,841,000 

16,  700,  000 

9.898,000 

258,323,000 

10.000.00.3 

72,  224.  003 

8,  841.  OO'O 

16.700,000 

8,601,000 

9,898.000 

9, 898, 000 

9,  898,  000 

1.077,261,000 

1,030,441,000 

1,103,449,000 

1,001,939,000 

1,179  037.000 

1,154  339,000 
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DLPA.lV,ni  Of  HtALIH.  EOJCATIO-*.  v,:  *UFARC     CO'.GRf ^SIGNAL  ACTIOfI  ON  THE  XT-  HCW  l»80R  APPROPRIATION  B1LL-C«nt,nu«i 


Appn)pii4tioiV*cii**ty 


\ 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  Of  HEAITM 


I   Eficatcn  gimts: 

(a)  fie^ulii  [HOgtiin- 

(U  Noncomwtini    .. 
(.)  Co.Tipelinj 


;%9  comtaiabl* 


»331,3IS.0OO 
142,04<.000 


1970  rtvlstd 


1331.  ?0U,  MO 
131.36^,000 


Subtotal 


(b)  G»nef»l  ttstarch  suDport  grtnis 

(Totll  p(a('am  including  MMH). 

(cl  Multidaaplinaty  ctntets 

(<l)  Special  p(0«iam$ 

Sublolai  irseaich  jtants. 

?  iUM-iwei  flfveletme  it  p(0giam5 

3  imn'i-u'ii  i»<rafcn 

4  Coliabi-'J'  ■'  feseaicr  and  development 

i  uUiet  .n-.Mu^e  d.iiKi  ore'stmnt 


473.363.000 

«,  945. 000 

(60. 700.0O0) 

?7.2:S.O>Hj 

8?.:79,ocy 

€35, 81?. 000 

197. 777. 0011 
M.  502.  OUO 

125,  gSl.Oi^j 
49.985.000  t 


462. 565.  OUO 

52,945,000 

(60.700,001)) 

27,6JilOW 

82.274.000 

626.414.000 

179  000,000 
87.689.000 

120,916.000 
50.851.000 


House  Ktion 


J331.200,OP<1 
131,365.000 

462.  565,  OOO 

52.945.0C-J 

(60,700.001) 

27.630.0U.I 

87, 23.>,  CjU 

630,374,000 

I79.000.OCO 
87.689.000 

1 18. 162. 0I») 
50.851,000 


Department 

tppeal    '      Senate  iction 


Conference 
•gieement 


1331.200,000 
131.365.000 

467.565.000 

52,945,000 

(60. 700. OOU) 

27.630,000 

83.274.000 

626.414.000 

P9  (xm  noo 
8  7, 689. 0(  (I 

120.916.000 
50,851,000 


J3ol..'OP.O'- 
153,  «5,  WO 


481,  665. 000 

ir  SIS,  000 

(65,  7C0, 000) 
33.484.000 

95,:39,0v.'0 


W531.2W,  IMi 
141.  873,  Uj 

473.073.000 

H,  945, 000 

(60,700,000) 

30. 915.  OHO 

91.239.000 


671.333.000 

216  913.000 

90,  047.  OOO 

144,994.000 

53,378,000 


jthn  i    Foga'/:,   iaienai.c  ai  Ce  i!ei  lor'Ad.anced  Study  in  tite  H«im 

Scieix;??  -   .  

8eMar:li  Institutes  (analysis  by  appioprdtionj . 

Biologies  Mandaidj  

Nstwnj  Cjncei  Institute - 

national  Heart  1 1.  ;titute  "^ 

national  Institute  ot  Dental  Resea'ch    ^,-„  -      - 

National  Inst.tuieol  Arthifis  vi  Metabolic  Oiseasw 

National  ln',rt„'ec:  '.e.  o..,;  :  ^   :   ,e,ises  and  StroKe 

Natnnal  Insi  ;„•?  3'  »  le:.;.  ■  '  'uus  Disea.es 

N.tiTMi  !-,'■■•• -"'.•-'■■i    "■'''     I    -'tiences 

'      Natioaj;  '     •-.■»  j' C-i  .d  Health  a.id  Human  Oevelopmeni ... 

IUio"ai  [-••?  '    .'•■J'-" " 

lnvuc:im»''j   "ej;;ri  -*  •:  Kf'.      

^L  F^"!: ''e'  "l:"len,.,  to,  Advanced  Stud,'  in'thi  Hialttt" 
i,:i<!ni.e^ — * '"' 


I    !■  .'■',  ■»  •  a   s.,  :■''■' 

(J)  Mi^jirji  ae  lal,  and  lelaled 

(6J  •<"•>    ii  -  

(c)  Pu'  «  nea  'n   

(d)  A    e:;  hea.^n  piolessions 


1.093.877.000         1.054.870.000         1.066.076,000         1.064,870,000         1.176,665,000 


(3.374.00^) 

1. 305.  CfKi 

1«3.4SS.500 

166. 008. 500 

29.697  50i) 

143.402  0(«i 

106.013.  5yt 

Kl6.623.5rO 

163. 122.5  >J 

72.  590.  500 

22.  240. 000 

17, 785,  000 

71,229.500 

3. 374. 000 

1.093,877.000 


66.000.000 
7.000.000 
9,471.000 

10.975.000 


(2.954.000) 

8  225. 00(1 

180.725.WKI 

160.513,000 

29,  289,  OOC 

137. 668.000 

101,256.000 

102.389,000 

1S4.288.000 

75.  852. 000 

23.685.000 

18,  328.  OUO 

69  698.  OOU 

2.954.000 


(2.954.00fi) 

8  2^5,000 

180.725. 00" 

160.513,  n(«  I 

29,  289.  OiW 

137.668.000 

lUl. 256.000 

102,389.000 

154  288  OCM 

73.  098.  OC>.l 

23  685,  000 

18.328.000 

73,658.000 

2.954,0uO 


1,064,870,000         1.066.076.000 


SuDlotal  -'I — — 

hcii-'H  ei.joation  loan  lund 

1  Loan  activity  

(Obligations)     -_-  ■--"•■■ 

2  Sales  .n',ulfict«ncies  and  mleiest  diflttentm 


93, 446  000 


121.(87,000) 
200.000 


101. 400.  OOO 
7,000.000 
9,471,000 
10,988,000 

128  859,000 


(6,817.000) 
957.000 


101,400.000 
7,000,000 
9  471,000 

10  «8.0W 

'.28.!b9  Oi'v; 


(b.Bl'.Oi^') 
957.000 


Tutai 


;    St  ,,v  ,'  I'i'.tjr.ce 

i    T  '  j.'.eeinK^  -  .  - 
t    L'-'-c;  loaf  ^ 

(.1  Medioi,  d*' lai,  ete.j. 

(ODligalions) 

(2)  'luising  

(Obligations) 

Sc)vol.1'^tllp^ 

(,)  Medical,  denij:,  etc 

(2)  Nullii'i  


2S«H0 


20,670,000 

15,000,000 

(26, 429, OOO) 

9,610,000 

(16,910,000) 


957.  000 


20.670,000 

15.800,000 

(16,113,000) 

9,610.000 

(12,281,000) 


24.  610,  iX)0 


K   219  "ifK 

6,  50C,ua 


24,610.000 


16  000  OOO 

;:,  000,  OOO 


Sutlc'a    s,;nc.afshipj      

Sutlotal   student  i^sis!j"c»    .' 

3    Hi'^f.c.f  t?'^.iien.e"b  u'."tzation  and  ptogiarn  management. 
Total   ("fi  "^  ■'•a-oc«ef  •• 

[leaial  tiealtft 

2    D'-<i  o;jei3tions i-. 


17,719,000 


«2. 999.  OOO 

15.641,  OuC 


172,0ii>,000 


S.2S8.000 
4. 121.000 


28.000.000 

73,280,000 

,5,882,000 

218,021.000 


S.  845. 000 
5.0(2.000 


Totjl       .' 

Ci.iistiuctio.i  ot  fi*Ji"i  eOLCjiio-ai.  leiMiUi  and  Utirarj  facilities; 

1    (j)  M»aic3i  nd  leatf)    

uo  II  ji  lions.       — - --- 

(t)  DeM'ai.  .    .       

Go  igatioiis •»" — 

1  huiiiii!  ..-.-.. -- 

Ot.i»jlions  , • 

3  A:iieO  he?  t^  Drotessions 

00  i.iicfs " — 

4  Vfiiicai  iiC'jii  consnuclion... -■ 

LtiiialiC's  — . — - — ---.-- 

L    hr.ilh  i^sea'Ch  lacoities . . .--- — -- 

Ob  iii.t'ic '5      -    .- 

T^'i    cons'ijclcn.  ..^ 

Ot    jatioos    -- 

Natm'0  Ltn  »  -,'  Medicin«: 

1  Claris     .  ■ 

2  0«ett  opentwns 


10,  lis,  000 


cot  000. 000 

(101.  If7. 001  ) 

IS.  000.  OOU 

(26. 039,  OOti) 
8  000.  OOO 

(18  781   OOi.) 


(i  L«J8.  L"-it)l 

( .  :^^  .i"i( 

8  4mj,  !/0(j 
(  :0,  b4       I     ■ . 

93  :uo,  .oi 

(.73,875   jWj) 


5  788.  U:.- 
12,220,000 


10,887,000 

94  480,  000 

(;12  800  OC'  ) 

23  620  OOU 

i:8  200.1*0) 

8  000.  000 

(i(,  you.  OOU) 

)(. 

:;;:::::::::::k- 

126  100,000 
(149  000.  000) 


',  79,',  000 
13, 890. 000 


Sb?  000 


20,670.000 

1    19,781,000 
(20.894,000) 
15,110,000 
(17,781,000) 

54.891.000 


'.;  :';9  O'^'fl 

6  5'XJ  Oi.«j 
17.719.000 
73,  280,  000 
15  8«2,  \f-'J 
218.021.000 


5,739,000 
4.983,000 

10. 722. 000 


(2  954.000) 

8. 225. 000 

180.725.li00 

150.513.000 

29,  289, 000 

137.668.000 

101,256,000 

102.389,000 

154,288,000 

75.852.000 

23,685.000 

18,328  000 

69  698, 000 

2,954,000 

1.064.870,000 


101.400,000 
7  OOO.  000 
9  471  000 

lU  988.000 

1 :8,  859.000 


^D  817.  OOO) 
957.000 

957.000 


20,670,000 

15.0011,001) 

(lb    113,  01-  ) 

9  6:  \  Oixi 

(L',28i.OO'j) 

24,6W,U0U 


16.000.000 
12. 000,  000 

28  000,000 

73,  280,  000 

15,  882.  OuO 


(2  954,000) 

8, 225. 000 

20t).  000. 000 

182.  COO.  00(1 

32.  UOO,  O'li 

155,000.0i;li 

112,700,000 

105.  000,  OUO 

V}  000,  OOii 

80, 800,  00(1 

25,  000.  000 

18.328,000 

79, 658. OOo 

2,  954, 100 


648,  172,Oi.>i 

197,  852, 000 
89,871.00!! 

132,677,01") 
52, 798,  5W 

1    l.''l,3'0, 'XM 

(2  9>«  1'"  ) 

8.225.0(«' 
\¥i  362.5011 

171,256.511'-. 

j0.544,Sl)i 

146.334.00' 

1U6. 978. 0(11' 

i:'3  694.  iW' 

!f.4   b44    0(1" 

76  949.0(1.' 

24  342.5'i'i 

18  328,0(.: 

76.658,00" 

2  954,00'J 


1.176.665.000         1.121.370.500 


lUd.  i98,  0'.jIi 
10  000  OOO 
U  671  0(10 
U.988,  OCU 

141  257  Ot'O 


It  817.001) 
957.000 


1(1'    IKKI  0(111 
8.4O0.0I  J 

10.071   W' 
11.587.00(1 

135  058  OO-i 


(b  8.7, uo<.) 
957,000 


9S7,0(.U 


.:u.  670.  OOO 

27.781,000 
(.'8,  894,uii  ) 

17.610,000 
(20,281.000) 

45,391,000 


16,  000,  000 
12,  000,  OCiO 


9' 7  OOO 


211.67...  1 

23,781  '  . 
(24,894.  [iW  ) 

16.36C.  01.1-. 
(19.031,00(  ) 

40.141.01". 


15.541,000 

7,  178,  IVJ 


28.000.000 
94.061,000 

15  882,000 


218.021.000 


S  739,  0(0 
4.  983.  OOO 


94. 500,000 

(112.«I0;000) 

23,(00,000 

(28.200,000) 

8,000,000 

(8, 000, 000) 


10,722,000 


94,  jOu  0',JO 

(i;:  8jo  00.') 
:\  61.0  0(1" 

(28  2U0  0(,Aj) 

8  000,  000 

(8  000,  Oi/i) 


TotJl 


18. 000.500 


19.682.000 


X- 


126,  I'W.OtO 
(149,  000.  OOJ) 

'}  792.  a ' 
13.890,0^0 

19.682,000 


,)( 


) 


i:5, 100. 000 

(149,  OUO.  000) 


•j  79?  rxjo 

13.  890.  000 

i9  68.    0.0 


251  200.000 


6,845.  ii"f 
5.  042,  Ouii 


1!   B87  000 


114  500  000 
iW6  800,000) 

23  600  00(1 

(28  2u0  000) 

10,  OOO,  000 

(i':'  o(.'0  0(" ) 
)( 

1  900  00(1 

(1  9')0  Ooi) 

10  000,  OOU 

(10  000,000) 


22,  719.  0(0 

83,530,01.1 

15,882,  OUO 

234. 470. 000 


6,739  0... 
4,983.01" 

11.727,00(1 


106  500,01 

(118  800,  00.  ) 

26  600  Ol.'i 

(28  200,0111)) 

in  000, 000 

('.0  Oi.'O,  Ml) 


) 

950  OUi) 

(9bO  Oft') 

5  000  000 

(5' 000,  000) 


160  000.000 
(175  900,  000) 

5  792,000 
13,890.000 

19  682.  (W 


149,  050,  000 
(162,950.000) 


5  792,  OoO 
13.890,000 

19  682  OOl 
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OEPARTMCNT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE-CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  ON  THE  1970  HEW-LABOR  APPROPRIATION  BILL— Corttlnued 
I  1969compa(able 


Appiopintio.i  dcliwty 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH— Continuod 

Buildings  and  facilities  , 

SaUiiesand  eii'tnses,  UHice  ol  the  Diiector 

Total,  National  Institutes  of  Heoltb 

;  i.)e.iliiic  atlintiei  overseas  (special  toreisn  currency  program), 

OFFICE  OF  rOUCATION 

i  i.M.ipiilary  ai.'!  5eroiiilaiy  education: 

1  tducatioiially  depiived  chiWren      

2  Dropout  prevention 

3  Bilingual  education  .  

4  Supplementary  educational  ceiilers. 

5  library  resources  

6  Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing 

7,  Iquipmeiil  and  minor  remodeling  

8.  Strengthening  State  departments  ol  education 

9    Plannmp  and  evaluation .    . .    .    .. 


1970  revised 
budget 


Hou'-e  actn 


Department 
appeal 


S''3le  action 


;6, 993, 000 

1,3947549,500 
15,000,000 


il'3, 127,  Ouu 

5,000,OuO 

7,  500.  000 

164,876,000 

50,  000, 000 

17,000,000 

78,  740,  000 

29,  750,  000 


JI,  000,  000 
7, 093, 000 

1,448.610,000 
3,455,000 


;.'6,  OoO,  oo(< 

24,000,00(1 

10,  000  OfK; 
116.393.000 


Total 

li.'.tiuctional  eijui(.n.e'.t 


-r- 


?cliool  ,i^sisl.ince  in  ledprslly  affected  areas: 

1,   Maintenance  and  operation       

2    Construction i .. 

(Ohlin.iliGiis) I.- 

-V    Evaluation  .    .  '      


1,475,993,000 
(93,  240, 000) 


505, 900, 000 
15,  151  000 

(74,051,000) 
200.000 


Total  .    .    .    :. 

Iducitior  Piclessions  Development 

1  Presctiool,  elementary,  and  seco:  Joiy; 

(a)  Grants  10  States 

(b)  Tiainm?  programs   . 

2  R»>cruitment  ,^nd  n'oiinr-ifion  ("04)  .      

Tof.,' 

Texher  (k)rps:  I 

1.  Operations  ...' tiai  .SIC     I 

Higder  oducatio,) 

1    Program  assistance 

(a)  Stiengthen.ng  deveinpii.g  institutions  .    - .   . 

(b)  Colleges  ot  agriculture  and  tlie  mechanic  arts     

(c)  Uideigraduale  instiuctional  oijuipment  and  other  resources. 

Sut  total  prograr.-  ,.',sisfance  ..... 

^    CoiistiuctiC'.i 

(a)  PuPnc  conirnui.ilv  t  ....'■les  and  leclinical  ir'.ititutes. . 

(Obligations) 

(b)  Other  undergraduate  facioties  .. 

(Obligations)  

(c)  Graduate  facilities  .  .  .. 

(Obligations)         ._ 

(il)  Interest  subsidization  .   .    

Amount  ol  subsidized  loans... .. 

(e)  State  administration  and  planning .. 

(I)  Teduucal  services  ...  .  .. 

Subtotal   constiucfion  ..   .       ._ 

3.  Student  aid: 

(a)  Educational  oppoilu'iify  grants 

(b)  Direct  loans  .   .  .  

<c)  Insured  loans: 

(1)  Advances  lor  reserve  lunds 

(Obligations) 

(2)  Interest  payments 

(Accrued  costs) _ 

(3)  Computer  services 


521,253,000 


15,000.000 
80, 000,  000 


95, 000, 000 
20, 900,  OOC 


30, 000, 000 
11,950,000 
14, 500, 000 

56,450,000 


50,000,000 

(83, 000, 000) 

33,000,000 

(133.463,924) 

8,000,000 

(25,576,994) 

3, 920, 000 

(145,000,000) 

7,000,000 

4,833,000 

106, 753, 000 

124,(00.000 
193,400,000 


12,500,000  . 

(4,700,000) 

62,400,000 

(65,000,000) 

1,500.000 


Subtotal,  insured  loans. 


(4)  Worli-study  programs 
(Obligations)    . 
(«)  (^wperativ*  education 


<()  Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students: 

(1)  Talent  search 

(2)  Upward  Bound.. 

(3)  Special  services  in  college 

Subtotal  srecal  programs 


76,400,000 

^139,900,000^ 
<146,049,856) 


4,000.000 
29, 800, 000 


Subtotal  student  aid 
4    Pei^nnei  development: 

(a)  College  teacher  lellowships     . 

(b)  Training  prsgrams    ...   


33, 800, 000 

SI,  io6^~ 


70,000,000 
(,900,000 


<<!  750  OO'l 
9  250  000 

1   .-15  393,  O'jO 


187  000  OOC 
15  167,000 

(15,  167,  Oi.O) 


202,  167,  COO 


15,000,000 
80,  000,  OUO 


;  1,000,  Of"; 
7.093.  OC. 

1,449,651.00': 
3.  455,  000 


',9b,  975.  000 
D,  000,  000 
,0  CJOOCO 
6.".  876,  OuO 
50,  000,  OCO 
17,000,000  . 
78, 740, 000 
:-9  750,  OOo 
9  250,  Ol: 

761   591,  CC„ 
(78  740,  OOC) 


585  OuO,  0( 

15  167,01.' 

(.5  ;67,0." 


600  167,  OOo 


1 5,  COO,  OCo 

g'.i,  001),  00. 


'.1.000.  000 
7.  093,  000 

1,, ',48,  445,  0(10 
3,  455.  000 

s 


7.i  Ouo  001, 
15.000,000 
10.000,000 

1 16.  393, 000 


, 9  750  000 
9  250,000 

i   J'J6  3S3  OO'J 


.87,  OO."  O'jC 

15  167  OOO 

(15  167.001:) 


202  167  OCO 


Id.  000.  GOO 

80,  000,  OOo 


J!,  900,  000 
7,093,000 

1,629,384,000 
3, 455, 000 


',56  975  000 
20  000,  000 
25  000,  00'. 

164  876,000 
'..0  000,000 
!7  000,000 

(78,740  000) 
29  750,000 
9  250.  OOu 

712,851  OOC 
93  240,  00(J 


645  OOP  0"..1 

15  167  0(.>J 

(15  167  000) 


Conference 
»fre«(nt,.t 


Jl,  900, 000 
7, 093,  OOC 

1,546,244,  50*1 
3, 455,  OtO 


1   396  975  0' 

5,  000,  UOi 

25  000,  Oti.. 

164,  876,  OOO 

bO,  000,  O'.'O 

17,000.000 

30  030,  OOi 

29,750  00 

9,250,0." 


1,727,851.0': 

48,  740  0" 


585,  000,  OCC 

:5  167,0.'  ■ 

(15,  167  Of."  ) 


560  167,000 


21   500,000 

98,  O'Xl,  000 

500,000 


600,  167,  OOO 


18,250,000 

88,  750.  OO'J 
500,  OOO 


95, 000, 000 

31,100,000 


30,  000,  OOC. 
'19,  361,  Ot'O 


49.361.000 


43,  000,  000 
(43.  000,  OOU) 


11,750,000 

(290,000,000) 

6,000,000 

5, 10(j,000 

65,  850,  000 

175,600,000 
161,900,000 


95.000,000 


21,737,000 


30.  000.  000 
12.120.000 


42.120,000 


43,  000.  OOC 
(43,  OOO.OCo) 

33,  000.  OOu 
(33,  000.  OOo) 


11.750.  OCO 
C  90,  000,000) 
6.  000.  000 
5,100,000 

98,  850,  OOU 

159  600,00.. 
229,000,000 


95, 000, 000 

;4, 737,  Ouo 


30,000,000 
19,  361,0(.'0 


49,361,000 


43.000,000 
(43.000,000) 


i.,  750,000 

(.90,000,000) 

6,000,000 

5,100,000 


120,000,000 


31,100,000 


30,  000,  OOC 
■  19.361,000 
(14,500,000) 


107,  500,  000 


21,737,000 


30,000,00' 
•  19,  361,0OL 


(7,800,000) 

62, 400, 000 

(101,887,000) 

1, 500, 000 


(7,800,000) 
62.400,000 
(101,887,000) 
1,500,000 


65,  850,000 

175,600,000 
161,900,000 


(7,800,000) 
62,400,000 
(101  887,000) 
1,500,000 


49,361,000 


125,000,000 

(125,000.000) 

75.  000.  000 

(7  b.  000,  OOC') 


11,750.000 
(29C,  000.  000) 
6,000,000 
5,100,000 

222,  850,  000 

175,600  000 
229,  000, 000 


(7,800,000) 

62, 400, 000 

(101,887,000) 

1,500,000 


49.361,000 


43, 000,  000 
(43.000,000) 

33,  000.  OCO 
(33,000,000) 


il. 750. 000 

(290,000,000) 
6,000,000 
5, 100,  OOU 

98.  850,  00 ; 

164, 600, 000 
229.000,000 


(7, 800,000) 
62, 400  OCC 
(101,887,000) 
1,  500,  OOC 


63,900,000 


154,000,000 

(154,000,000) 

o 


63,900.000 

154.000.000 
(154,  000,  OOC') 

o 


-S.  000, 000 

30,  000,  000 
10, 000, 000 

45, 000, 000 

66o740o7oar 

61,469,000 
10, 000, 000 


5, 000,  OOC 

30, 000,  oa. 

10,  000,  OOu 

45,  000  000 

65lT50o70O0 

56. 163.  000 
10, 000, 000 


63,900,000 

154.000.000 

(154,  OuO,  OOO) 

(■) 


5,000,000 

30,  OCK),  000 
10,  000. 000 


Subtotal,  personnel  development. 
Plai.ninf;  an.)  e.alualioii 


Total  J 

Vicatioiial  cducat'O',  I 

1,  Basic  giants  

2,  Consumer  and  hotiemaKinf  education 

3  (iooperatue  etucalion     .  .       .   

4  Innovation  

5  Curriculum  rteiretopment..,. 

6  Planning  and  evaluatioii 

;    Work-study 

8  Pio»:iams  Icr  students  with  special  nMds. 

9  Re-.earch  

r 

R-'seaich         


76,900,000 


808,203,000 

234.21(,000 
14,000,000 


71,469.000 
1,000,000 

788, 080, 000 

234,216,000 
15, 000, 000 
14,000,000 
13,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 


66. 163. 000 
1.000,000 

8597633,  OOC 

359,716,000 
15.000.000 
14,000,000 
13. 000, 000 
2,000.000 
1.000.000 
10,000.000  . 
40.000,000  . 
34, 000, 0(0  . 


45,  000,  000 

600,400,000 

56.  163,  OOC' 
10.000,000 

66,163.000 
1.000.000 


63,900,000 

154,000,000 

(154,000,000) 

o 


5,000.000 
30.  000.  000 
10.000,000 

45.000  000 

667,500,000 

56.163,000 
10,  000.  000 


63, 900.  OOC 

'  154,000,000 
(154,000,000) 
(  ) 


5,  000,  COC 

5u,  000,  OOO 
10,000,  OOCi 

45, 000,  000 

656,500,000 

56, 163,  000 
10, 000, 000 


66.163,000 
1,000,000 


(6, 163, 000 

1,  OUO.  000 


782,774,000    1.006,874,000     817,874,000 


234,216,000 
15.000,000 
14, 000, 000 
13, 000, 000 
2,000.000 
1,000,000 


354.716.000 
20. 000. 000 
14,000,000 
13, 000, 000 
2, 000, 000 
1,000,000 
10, 000, 000 
40,000.000 
34, 000, 000 


354,716,000 
20,000,000 
14, 000, 000 
13,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
10, 000, 000 
40,000,000 
34,000,000 


248,216,000 


279, 216, 000 


488,716,000 


279, 216, 000 


408,716,000 


488,716,000 


I       i;i.  ics  u.  i-ud  ol  luble. 
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DflRTVENT  OF  HE*LTH    EOLClTlON    AND  VKfLfARC     CONCfi  .SiON  H  ACTION  ON   Tht    .S'     H(A  L^BOS  APPROPRIATION  BILL 


inucd 


Appropr.at.o-Kt.rY  1969compirible 

OFFICE  OF  E0U;AT10N— Contifidtd 

'       1     L,6,ir,  ser*«s                             *^»    te  22S 

2    Const>ucI«n  ot  public  liD-jnes. ,-,v)^Viis 

(06l.».l«ns)                          'I^OMWO 

?   College  i.BfJo  (e«)ur«n            _   -  t  iSi  ^ 

«   Acquisitwn  and  cjUojig  ;,  Libriryot  Congress ,  ?r^  2Ii 

'.    Libtn.an  traininj                        -... 2  13^  Sw 

b    Uni»enily  commuiity  services irmnnnn 

7    Adult  bas«  edutatmn       .            i  sS  Sin 

i    Educat.onal  biaadcastint  iK.l.lies «.  wiu,  uwj  ^ 

Total                                                 -  W.IMOOO 

EduCil'on  lor  t*ie '■1    J-C3PPW1  M  5tn  nnn 

1  Pieschoyi  J    1  .cnMi  .'Ojrams                       !.. Q«nnn 

2  EarU  c-    jnxJ  ;/r5j'3ms                                   »^3.  uuu 

3  Teac'-»r  educilion  and  recruitment  <o  -inn  iwm 

(  o  Tejchtr  education                   'Si'mn 

(")  R«ru  tment  and  inlO'mjton -  ^m  nnn 

(.1  Ph,>icai  education  and  recreation iuu.uuu 

S.6lot3l  teachers                         j0.2M-«» 

4  i*«5'r:i  i-'Jnno»atiO'-  ,•,  tnit  rfitt 

( J)  i*esejrcni'>11einO";tiitior'.                       •Sn'rlm 

(S)  Rejionj    esa.fceceate.i                          Snn'nnn 

(CI  l"^o.i':.ejn8'3ms  (Oe.i  DiinJcentets)- 'jSS'nnn 

(11  Pn.sica  educjt'on  jiJ'»c«3tion      juu,  wu 

Su0.ot3l  lesearr-,                  'IImOOO 

T,.il  '         '- "~    79.795.000 

Re,e)-c-.  J-^i  tiai^i-* 

1    i<es»a:ci  3-t  le.e'o^menl  . 

,ji  .:d.c3l.o-.ii  .Jboralones      ,n  «,V^ 'SV^ 

(61  Reseafcn  i-i  development  centers ii' ovi  Si 

(CI   ;.e-erj.  education n   m  MO 

\l\  ;^^?:^;r""'"" :::::::::::::::::::::  V^l^^ 

(t)  Nj' c^a!  acn'«.?-if  ' '.'jdi              — i.  uuu.  uuu^ 

SuS'Qtal   reseaicn  inj  de»elopm«Bt '*' ^iSi  mS 

:    Mjor  deTiOi'j-io:i;                         /Irinnnnni 

Distcic'  ot  Columbia  inodel  school (t.UOU.ww) 

3    U.er,me-'ai  scli>Jii       «  ??«  000 

??;;;^^,^'^-      ..;:::::::;::v:::::;:::::::::::::;::::::  tl^:S8 

^'^^"';r^;o-,,:::::;:;::-::::;::::::::::::::::::::::;:::::-  or-^^, 

7    S'at.sticai  su.eys - >M.wu 

Total                                  ' -  87.4M.0OO 

Ei.,CJtion  >n  lotfiji   J^juajes  »nd  «oMd  a*fjic> 

I    Centers   leiio^shios   and  fe',eJ'cr                 I'A^irtVi 

i    fuiOngti!  Hirs  tuimnj  jra   ■>   .  _ j.  jiai,  imj 

3    International  Education  Ac'        

Total  -^^      13   16X00.J 

Research  and  tram  nj  (spet.ai  lore.JT  C"    encr  program) A  ?S' ?SI?i 

Saiai.es  and  e.^-n-.e-, *^-  *'^'  *''■' 

Sludenl  Loan  Ins  jiance  Fund     - 

(OOIijatiOr-5)                                                               -  (1^««.'JW) 

Higher  Educatmn  Fac.hl.es  Loan  Fu^d  irm  rmn  nrm 

1  Loans  to  higher  educate"  mstl-tons         'Tii^'hnn\ 

(Oblnalons)                                TmMO 

2  Participatior- sales  nsuf'ciex'es a. 4/3. uwi 

Total                                 101275.000^ 

Total    Off-.ce  ol  Edi,ca!ion i,fc*7.  200^000^ 

Tille  I  advance  (bid  "i  1  nin  ti*  «m 

1970  ad.ance  (  n  1969  On  )           I,010.»1«,JW 

19'1  adiaxe  (■"  197J  biii) 

Total    Education  portion  o(  the  HE*  appropriation  bill    46^*!<.300 

SOCIAL  AND  REHABILITATION  SERVICE 

Grants  to  S'ales  tor  PublK  AssisUnce 

1  Maintenance  payments    ,   ,i^  ,77  nrti 

2  Medcalissistance           c^  .m' ^ 

3  Socii  services  and  admimstrition »"■*■  »^  ^"^ 

'  Total  - ■2^6.M6.S«6.00O 

*of>  incentives 

1  Training  and  incentives  laatQYVi 

(a)  On-the-ioO  training                            !?■  Z^?   w 

(b)  Institutional  and  •om  eijenence  triminf. „ b/.bdl   Juu 

(c)  Work  proiects                               c' ?^,  ;!I5 

(d)  Program  direction  and  e.aluation 3.  iiM.  ^mj 

Subtotal  »i?2S-2SS 

2  Child  care  22.600.000 

ToUl                      117.500.000 

Assistance  to  repair  at«J  U  S  nationals ^.MO 

Foolii^tes  Qt  end  of  table. 


1970  reoised 
budget 


House  action 


Ui-.urtinent 

a,i:>?Jl 


Se  :jle  action 


Conference 
agreement 


;23  209  000  J40  709  000  J? 3  209  000 

9,  18b  O"? 

(9.  Igb  OOU) 

12  bOO  000  12.  bOO.OOO  1?  bOO  OOu 

4  bOO  000  b.  bOO.OOO  4  bOO  000 

4  000  000  4  000.000  4  000  000 

9  bOO'  000  9.  bOO.  000  9.  iOO.  000 
bO  000  000  50  000.000  50.000.000 

4000.000  4.000.000  4.000.000 

107  TOTOOO"  U5.394.000  107.709.000 

29:bO.0CO  •29.190.000  29. 2b0. 000 

3.  (»).  000  4, 000.  000  3.  000.  OOu 

29  700  000  3b.  000, 000  29. 700.  COO 

500  000  610.000  500.000 

300.000  1.000.000  300.000 

30.500.000  36.610.000  30.500.000 

1*050.000  16.000.000  14.050.000 

2  000  000  3.000.000  2.000.000 
2'  000'  000  4. 000. 000  2. 000. 000 

'300.000  700.000  300.000 

~T8  350  000  23. 700. 000  18.  350. 000 

.4'.  750. 000  6.500.000  4.750,000 

8b  850.000  100.000,000  8b,8b0,0U0 

2b  7bO  000  2b  7bO,  OOO  2b  7bO  000 

10  OUOOOO  10  000.000  liOOO.  00<J 
26  950'  000  26  950,  000  26  9b0.  000 

1  100  000  1.100.000  1   100.000 

3  000  000  3.000.000  3.000.000 

2  000.  000  2.  000. 000  2.  000.  000 

68  800  000  68.800.000  68.800.000 

5  250  000  1. 000. 000  5  000.000 

(5000:000)  (1.000.000)  (b  000  000) 

2b  000  000  1.'  500  000 

7  200  000  7  200  W  '  TIJ  Skj 

e!  750.  000  6  7b0  000  6  .'-.J  tWO 

(i85.000)  (b8b  ffJO)  (b8b  000) 

2.  000, 000  2.  000.  000  2. 000.  000 

"TiroOO.OOO  85^750.000  102,250.000 

15  000  000  15.000.000  15.000.000 

3  000  000  3.000,000  3.000.000 
2. 000. 000 

20.000.000  13, 000. 000  13,000.000 

1  000  i»)  I.'XJO.'HIO  1    M.  »l 

43  3'b  *■«)  4?  Ib7.0i>j  t^.  1-/.0O. 

Ij  326'JOO  1)826.01X1  11,8:5.000 

(16.388.000^  (16,388. 000>  (l6  383.iX') 

(7i,  OOo.  iJvAi) 

""2.'9i8.'oo6""" i.v.i.m]  :  918. 'Ooo 

2.911.000  2. 9:8.  OiW  2  918  000 

3ri97Ts34.ooo  Tnz.wg^ooo  3  ^6j  997.  o-jo 

1,010813300  -1.010.814.300      -1.010.814,300 

1,226  000.000 1,226.000.000 

3.412.8, 9,;*r  3.212.074,700  3  I'S.  IP  7» 


HO  ?U9  OOn 
9  18b  000 
(9  18b  000) 
2  b  000  000 

7  356  000 

8  2bO  OOJ 

9  bOO  000 
bu  000  DOu 

b  b2b  000 

155.621  000 


34   190.  OOij 
4  UOO,  'JH'i 


35,  000.  000 

610.000 

1.000.000 


i4u  7m  000 

9  18b,  000 

(9  18b  000) 

20  834  000 

6  7  37  OO'J 

6  833  f-iJ 

9  bOO  OuO 

bo  OOO  000 

b  J83  000 

148  881  000 


'29  !^1,  000 

4,  ,«W,  OOO 


3b  000.  '>a) 

61  '  0.W 

1.000.  00*' 


36.610.000 


16  OOO  000 

3  000.000 

4  000.000 
700.  000 

23.700.000 
6.  bOO.OOO 

I'Jb.OOO.  000 


2b  7b0  00<3 

10  0000.  00 

26  9b0.  OOO 

1,  100.000 

3.000.000 

2.000.000 


68  800.  000 
4  000  000 

(4  OOO  000) 
9  bOO  000 
7  200  000 
6,  7bO,  000 

(08b  000) 
2  000  O'JO 


9?.2b0.000 

7.000.000 
3  jOO.  OOlj 
2,000,0013 

12.iOO.0OC 

1.000.000 
42   lb7.000 

111  826. oai 

(16  388.00IJ) 


(23.  OOC.  Ooiii 
2.918.000 

2.918.000 

4,  b40.  724.000 


-1.010.  814.  3C0 
l,U7,b80.000 


36.610  000 


16  000  000 

3  000.  OOU 

4,  000.  000 

700.  000 

23.700.000 
6,  bOO.  000 

100.000.000 


25  7^0  000 

10,  000.  000 

26,  9b0,  0<-M 

1    100.000 

3  000  OOO 

2.  000.  000 

68.  800.  000 

1  000.  OffJ 
(1  000.000) 

7,200  m 

6,  7b0.000 

(b8b  OOO) 

2  000  OOiO 

85  7  SO  000 

lb.  000,  OOO 

3,000.000 


13.000.000 

1.  0<».  OOO 

42.  lo/.OOO 

10.826,0r« 

(16,  388.  O'^u) 


(.'5, 'loij.  OO'J) 

2.^18.000 
2,918.000 


3,948  340  ». 

2  677,969,000 

72b  242  000 


3  948  340  000 

2  677.969.000 

72b,  242.000 


3  9»3  3tD  »0 

2  6'7.969  0O3 

72b  242,000 


4,647.489,700 


3  948  340  OOO 

2  677,  %9  000 

72b.  242.000 


4,276.117.000 

-1.010.814.300 
3.  265.  302. 700 


3  943  340  OOO 

2  677  969  OiM 

72b,  242.000 


7.351.551,000  7.351,551.000         7  3blbbl,000         7  3bl,bbl.OOO  7  3bl,bbl,000 


1  b  7 1:.  ooi) 

4«  408  JlXI 
1  36U,  DOO 
8  000,000 

/■  3.  bcXl.  000 
b6.  140.  000 

U9. 640. 000 


lb  732,000 

48  408,000 

1   360.000 

8,  000,  OOO 

7  3,  bOO.OOO 
b6.  140.000 

129. 640. 000 


700,000 


700.000 


lb,  7  32,  Q.W 

48  408,  000 

1 .  360,  0<XI 

8.  OoO.  '000 

73.  bOO,  000 
b6,  140,000 

129.640.000 

700.000 


8  bOO.OOO 

40.  4  DO.  OiM 

100.000 

8,000,000 


57.000.000 
43.  000.  000 

iOO.000.000 

7^000 


14,474.000 

4b.  539.  000 

210.000 

8,000.000 

58.223.000 

bl.  777.  000 

120. 000. 000 
700^^000 


•vs, 


§! 
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DrPAf^TVENT  OF  HEALTH    EDUCATION,  AND  WaFARE-CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  ON  THE  1970  HEW-LAEOR  APPFOPBIATIO'i  EILL— Continued 


App'fi,  11  itiu-i  actiwtv 


SOCIAL  AND  REHAEILITATIGN  SERVICE— Continued 

^i  t,.,i,il,t.itiot;  si^r.-ces  iiiil  !ac  iitif 
1    Vcicilicii.il  iphahl'lation  ^eiuct 

(.1)  B.iv  c  sei  vxes  . . .. 

(|j)  Innovdlioii  

(r)   l«i  aiisioii  ol  ri'ini-ps 

(il)  V'tralP'y  ip'lCUlturil  ftcrkeiS.  . 


Suttctni,  rr iiicos   . 

I'iiili:.:;i;  'acilitiCi: 

(-)  Pl.ii"iiiig  and  con  ,ti„c'.i<.ii 

(tiMi£atici;s)     ,     ..., 

ii.ll  staffing  ...  ,...„.'.. 

(Obligations) 

litv  inij  lOieiiient 

(i )  Ti:'iniiig  sptvic:-  ("ciet'.L 

(.  )  Ii  [iiuveiuer.t  j,;dritc 


(1)  I 

d'  r 


Suhlol'l,  t^icililies 
TcUlj 


Mental  Rcl3r.i,iti(  ■ 

1,  Reseaich 

2,  Hospital  impicie  iifiit 

J,  Rehabilitation  serine  piOiects 
4.  Community  service  lacititie^; 
(<i)  Coiisliuction  . .    . 

(Obl'galions) 
(b)  IniIi.iI  sliiftins    .    .... 
(Obl'galior.s) 
^,  CO'ijti:.rt.n.i  ct  ui.iversily-i^'iilK 
(dbligsticr  i)  .    . 


'  d  IdCilities 


Tnt. 
Water nal  and  child  hpsltl. 

1,  Maternal  and  child  lir-alth  ^ei 

2.  Crippled  childreii  s  scrvit-' 
3    Maternity  3'  1  inta:  t  care 

4.  Health  ot  school  a.  d  ^■resc^"•l 

5.  Dental  neallh  o'  ib  ioien-  . 

6.  Traiiiinc 
7    Research 


I  cti.idren.,. 


Tola! 
Child  Weliate: 

1    Child  *el!jie  : 
2.  Training 

3  Research  .IP'*  rftmunctrato" 

4  While  House  Ccnttt^  -c?  c :'  Children  ,i:id  Youth, 


icei. 


1969conirarable 


J3Ab.  90(1.  Of" 
3.200,01" 
8,  000,  00'. 


357, 100,  OOu 

i,3i:'j,  00',' 

(?.  76.''.  78!^) 

e,su  HOC 
(b'.ri.orr; 

fc,  ecu,  Oc'i 
4,  OOC,  OCl 

11.890,000 

Jr 

368, 990,  uoo 


Ut;.  OOl 

f.9';MiO" 


6, 0Ci..c;i.' 

(.8,OI3,0(Hi) 

8.358,000 

(8.358,000,1 

9,  !00,  (XlO 

(9, 100, 000) 

32, 556.  or , 

bO,  000.  'Oil 
57,  000,  OOo 
48.  OOO.  OOr 
j9.  UG'J,  OOC' 

9.  000,  000 
6.  200.  OOO 

209.  200.  OiOC 

46,  000,  00!) 
b.  800,  000 
4,430,000 


Tol.i 


TotrtI,  maternal  and  child  health  aiirt  Ae'faie  ..  . 
Development  ol  pio^iams  Ici  the  ai;ing: 

1    Grants  to  States  lor  community  planning  and  service? 

2.  Foster-grandparents  program 

3.  Research  and  denic'isli;ilicii 

4    Trainnf  .    .    .    .    .    .     . 


56. 200, 000 

265. 400.  OOC' 

16,  000,  000 
9.  250,  000 
4, 100,  000 
2. 900,  000 


\ 


Tolal -     ... 

tuveiiile  ilelinquenc,  pie.enlicn  and  control 

1.  Planning,  prevention,  and  rehabilitation 

2.  Training 

3.  Model  progr.v.v  ai  d  It-cbnica!  db'>istance. , 

Tolal 

lelubilitation  research  ai.o  training 

1.  Research  and  ifenion^lration;,         ..,     ,. 

2.  Triinins         

3.  Special  center  piOKiani  

4.  International  reseaicVi  (dcmestic  support). 
5   Center  tor  deal-blmd  youths  and  adults 

Total 
Coripeialive  research  or  demor'tiatio'-  projetts: 

1  Research  grants       

2  Directed  researCi  .. 


32,  2it>,  000 

2. 650, 000 
1,  300,  000 
1,  050,  000 


5.000,000 

21,325,000 

31.700,000 

10,275,000 

100.000 

600.000 


Tolal  !  

Research  and  traiing  (special  loreign  currency  program) 

SaUi.es  and  enpenses  .    .. 

Tro't  lund  transfer  


Ttt.ll  sc'vial  and  fthabililalicn  service 

SOCKL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 


liniitalio"  en  s.iljiies  and  expenses, .    

limitation  on  construction     

Obtigitwns 

Payment  to  trust  funds  for  health  insurance  lot  the  aged: 

1  Reimbursement  tor  the  uninsured 

2  Supplementary  medical  insurance 


64.  OCO.  000 

1,680,000 
1,470,000 

3,  ISO.  000 

5,000,000 

27, 665. 000 

(348.000) 

7,338,302.000 


(807, 492,  000) 

"  (24,"226,"22i)' 

465, 227, 000 
895,000,000 


197C  revised 
budget 


5471,000,000 

3,  200,  OOo 

11.000,  COO 

3.500.000 

4?8.  700,  000 


(1  3;.,  IK') 

65!;.  OOj 
(550,  OCO) 

t,.  3o.I  Co.J 
4.  20O,  OLHj 

! ! .  0S3.  000 

:99,  7Si.  0"': 


l.b.OOd 
l-.S"2.t)0() 
4,500,000 

S.  C31,0ii' 
(.:'.531.0i'  I 

12.000,00' 
^12,  OOC,  *■'.) 


3X629.000 

bO,  lOOO.  Oc 
b«,  000,  01 'II 
61,8b0,  0<i 
40,  950,  OOl 

9.  000.  000 
8.  700,  000 

228.  500,  OOO 

<6  COO.  000 

:,  800,  OcO 

4.  600.  000 

400.000 

56.  800.  000 

.""Sb.  30n,  OCO 

i-  COO.  DOC  . 
9  250.  000  . 
3,  bOO,  000  . 
2  610,000  . 


House  srtien 


V/l.'XiL,  o(X 
3, 200,  OO'J 
11,000,000 


485. 200, 000 

3,  500.  000 
(',  840,  tH)0) 

550.  Olifi 
(bbU,  000) 

f.  333.0-ir- 

4.  200, 000 

14,  583, 000 

49S  783  OOC 


125.  OoC- 
8.972,000 

4. 500,  an) 

!.'•. '.'3!,P00 
(P.  531.ft'0) 

I!  371,(K-0 
(11,371,000) 


37,0'3O,i>JO 

bl.  000,  0'.«' 

bf    !)(X)   (KK 

61  750.0,1' 

4 1    S5C.  I'-J 

200.  oe'i' 
i:  300,000 

6.  200,  000 
228,  200,  C'JC 

46  000  not' 

b.  800,  OOC 

4.400.000 

400.000 

56, 600,  OOl) 

284,  800,  Oijij 


28  360,000 

II.GOO.  OO'i 
2  600,000 

1,  400,  000 


15,  000, 000 

21,325,000 

27,  700,  OCO 

10,275,000 

100,000 

600,000 

60,  000,  000 

1,750.000 
9.  750,  000 

11.500.000 

2.  000,  OOO 

-  34,  393,  000 

(360,000) 


(") 

?  65C,  COO 
1,300,  CWO 
1,  050,  COO 

5.  000,  000 

;'1.325,C'0'. 

27,700,000 

10,  275,  «« 

100.  000 

600,000 

60,  000,  OCO 

1.  750,  OOCi 
9,  750,  GOl 

11,500,000 

2,  000,  000 
28,  780,  000 

(360,  000) 


8, -t:  1,856.  OOC  8,41' .  754,000 


c  (921,21)0,  OC".) 

■'(l6.'237,'66!) 

617,262,000 
928,151.000 


(901,500,  ("0) 

"(10.237.661) 

617,  262.  000 
928, 151.  000 


Subtotal 

Payment  lot  military  service  credits 

Paymmt  lor  sp«cul  benehts  tor  the  ag«d. 
Consuwer  credit  training  (BFCU) 


1, 360, 227, 000 
105,000,000 

225,545,000 


1,545,413,000 
105,000,000 
364,151,000 
300.000  . 


1,545.413,000 
105,  000,  000 
364,151,000 


Department 
appeal 


J47I  000,000 
3, 200, 000 
11,000.000 
2,000.000 


487. 200. 000 


(1.340,000) 

550,  000 

(bbCOOO) 

6,  333,  O'X! 
4,  200,  COO 

li.C83.  (hXi 

498,  283.  000 


126.  Oi.'j 
8. 572.  OOn 
4, 500. 000 

8.031.000 

(!3, 531, OCl) 

!2.  000.  O'.iO 

(12.000,  001.  ) 


i.3.629,  C.'O 

bO.  OO'J.  000 

••S  000.  Oil*' 

.7bO.  CKV' 

,Sb0.  OC'j 

200.  Ciivi 

000,  00', 

.  400.  OCO 


111. 


2^8.  20Q.  OOC 

« COO,  00" 

b,  800.  000 

4,  400.  000 

400,000 

56,  600,  000 

284,  800.  OOC 


I''  000,000 

21.  325.001' 

27, 700,  OO'J 

10,275,000 

100,000 

600,000 

60,  000,  00<'' 

1,  750.  OOO 

9.  750.  OoO 

11.500.000 

2.  000.  OCO 
'•34,393,000 

(360,  000) 

?,  449. 856.1C0 


L-  (921,200,000) 
'"  (10,'237,'OCO) 


617,262,000 
928,151.000 


Se.iafe  aclion 


^■.X    I',"  ,  ""• 

3.  200.  00' 

ii.OOO,  0(a' 

(  ) 

450. 200. 000 


-.   sOfi  OOC 
(•i!840,  (XKj) 
550,000 
(550.  ijOC) 

«  2Ci\0f" 

MbSS.  d*o 

464.  783  CC«J 


12t,  -Oj'. 
8.972,0'.>'' 
4,  500,  000 

!2,C31,00ir 

(;7,53!,0O'.i) 

11.371.000 

(P.. 371, OOC') 

2,  000,  OOiT 
(2,  000,  000) 

39,  000.  000 

bO.  OOO,  OOC 
58.000.000 
61.750.  OO-.i 

40,  850,  O"' 
200.00'' 

n,  ?i«''.  000 

6,  20C'.  OOC 
:28,20'J,OO. 

46  000.  m 

b.  800.  00< 

4,  400,  000 

400,000 

56.  600,  000 

284,  800,  0^>0 

20  000  OCO 
9,  250,  000 

3.  500,  OOC 

3.  500,  000 


i&.  25C,  OX 


Conference 
•greemenl 


5.Z;f,     IKII,     (l(« 

i,  ?w'.  000 

11,000  Cl'i' 

(') 

450,  200.  O'." I 


3  5'X'.  C,..' 
(t  840,  C't) 
550,  '100 

CibH,  'Knl) 

^    idS   'iiO 

4.2eV',  I'd 

14.553  10 
464.78  V  iK)0 


.2f., 'MO 
!■  9'.',0.)0 
4,  tO'l.  I"'0 

i?,  031.000 
(I7.i31.000) 

•1,37!  f.O 
(11,371   rjOO) 


37. 000,  f"  0 

5C,  If.-.'n.O 
58  0'K>,  (KXI 
R1.7b^. '"'J 
I:  !,jO,  .  ." 
20C.  JiH' 
1:  200,  01' 1 
6.  230,  I'd 

.26. 100. 0'>0 

^6  oai  oi.li 

-'  SOo'lAlO 

4,  400,  OOO 

400,  OOO 

56,600,  OoO 

284,  80C,  OCO 

13  OOC  W-'i 
9,  250,  Ot-0 
3,500.01'. 
.   610,  ri'ii 

2i,  360,  UOw 

/'  300,  000 
1   700.  O'Jl 

1,  OUO,  c-f. 


15,000,000 

21,3.75.000 

27,  700,  000 

!  ',275.  OOo 

100.000 

600,  OCO 


I  d,  000,  OOC 

1,750,000 
9,  750,  000 

11,500.000 

2,  000.  000 

31.673.000 

(360,  000) 


8.397,257.000 

<■  (921.200, 

"(i6,'237,"ioO> 

617.262.000 
928,151.000 


10,  000.  0^'Q 

:'l,32S,(*in 

27,  700.  Of.!' 

1(',  27b,  OOl  I 

10C,C<dO 

600,  OC' 

f,r_  iTOn,  r^oo 

i,75C,  (M.«J 
9,  75C,  OC'.: 

11,500,000 

2,  OOU.  ooa 

30,  266,  500 
(360,000) 

8,  4  PC,  920,  500 


(9!:,  350,  Oil  I) 

,0,237.00'j) 

617,262,000 
928,151,000 


1,545,413.000 
105,  000,  000 

364,151,000 


1.545.413,000 

105,000,000 

364.151,000 

300,000 


1,545,413,000 
105,000,000 
364, 151,  000 


Totil,  Social  Seoitrty  Administration 1.690^772,000         2,014,864,000         2.014,564,000         2,014,564,000         2,014,864,000         2,014.564,000 


Fcxitnrjtcb  at  end  oj  table. 
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Appiopilitan  xli>>lv 


iHScompj'jbl* 


1970  revised 
bud|«( 


SPECIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Am*iiCJn  Ptintmj  House '01  lh«  Bimd  ^  ..„-.„ 

N.ljn.l  TechnwJi  Institute  loc  tn*  Deal   bJOt:es  3nd  ejpenses. 

N  odet  S*condJt»  School  loi  the  Deal 
1    Salines  and  eipenjes 

2.  ConsUucf'On 

Subtotal 

Ca''ii.1el  College 

1  Salines  aid  expenses 

2  Canslruct>aii 

SuStotal 

HciAitdUiivercil. 

1    Salaries  and  eipeiises 
7   CansttiiCtiO'i 

3  Fteedmens  Hosmtai 

Subtotal. 

Tjtal  it-ecial  inslitulioos 

DEPARTMENTAL  IKIANAGEMENT 

Offxeollt.eSecielary     ■ 

TiusI  tuKd  Ifinjlets 
Office  ol  Community  and  field  SermCM 

Tiust  lund  iransleis 

Office  lor  Ci»ii  ttijlits   .. 

Trust  lund  tianslefj. .      . 
Office  ol  the  Comolrollet. .. 

Trust  lund  trjnslers.. 
Oltce  ol  Admi  iiil.il^n 

Tfu't  lu'Tj  Itin-Jers 
Sui,iiu5  p'Oi)«it»  ut  iijatio^ 
Oniceol  IheGeiei-  Coursel 

Tiuil  fund  translers 

Total  dspartmentJl  manag'menl 

TiUit  fund  lianslers   .. 
Total  W'tn  trust  fund  transtei'S 


SI  340.000 
800.000 


400.000 
44^.000 


$1,404,000 
2.8^1.000 


41S.000 
351.000 


84^.000 

3.691.000 

3.69l.0trU 

18,231.000 
2  209.000 
9. 030, 000 

29. » 70. 000 

3«  MS.  0<X) 


5,133.CCC 
(389,0Cb> 
4. 189.  W- 

(2.168.00) 
4.0O4.0C0 
(804.000) 
9,242.000 

(1.2S5,C0IJ) 
4  926.  000 
(30?.  000) 

1  2A3,  OOy 

2  161,001) 
(1.375,000) 

30. 898. 000 

(6.293.000) 
37,191.000 


IS  beini  developer! 


7tS.00O 


4.?b7.0'» 
867.  IW 

5.124.000 


20. 453.  K"0 

22  no.ooo 

9.109.000 
52. 264. «» 
62. 419  nOO 

5.975.000 
( 398. COl ) 
4. 73CI.CW 
(2.486.rCU) 
b.  259.  CU 
(856.  OCO) 
10.  425.000 
"(2.060.000) 
5  :3».  000 
(359.  COO) 
1.255.000 
2.  282. 000 
(1.416.000 

35. 160. 000 

(7.575.000) 
42.735.000 


House  Ktion 


}l.  404.000 
2.851.000 


415.000 
351.000 

766.000 


4.257.000 
867.  OOO 

5  124.000 


20. 44).  000 

22.710,000 

9.109,000 

52.  254.  000 

6J.  409.  W) 


5. 975. 000 
(398.0O>j) 

4  510.000 
(2.  32\0Cti» 

5  2-9.00t 
(856,  OOii) 

lfl.42^.00l) 

(I. 808. COO) 

b.  066. 000 

(350.000 

1,255  0011 

2  244.00'J 

(1.396,000) 

34.734.000 

(7.133,000) 
41.867.000 


Department 

appeal 


Jl  404.000  . 
2.851.C* 


Senate  action 


415.000 
351,000 

766,000 


4  257.000 
367.000 

5.124.000 


?■■>.  4J5.  000 

27. 713  Oft) 

9.109.000 

5?.  264. 000 

62. 4D9, 000 


5.97S.0O0 
(398.C0C) 

4.  730.  con 
(2.486.(W) 

b  259. CO" 

(.3s£.  000) 

ia.425.0Ci) 

|'(2.'J60.Ci'  ) 

5.  U66.  000 
(350.000) 

1  233.001) 

:  244. 0i» 

(.396.000) 

34  954.  000 


SI  404.000 
2.  851.  COO 


415.000 
351.000 


Conleience 

ajieernent 


J1.4C4.000 
2.851.000 


415.000 
351,000 


i 


,7.546.000) 
l2.  500. 000 


766.000 


4.332.000 

1.136.000 

5.433.000 


23  445.000 

22.710.000 

9.109,000 

52, 264, 000 

62.723.000 


5  975.  COO 

(398.  (XXj) 

4  bin.  Pi.'O 

(2  325.  OCl) 

b.  259.  ecu 

(856. 000) 

10  42b.  000 

i'(.'.065.CCO) 

b  066.  000 

(350.000) 

1.255.000 

2.244.000 

(1.396.000) 

34  734.  000 


7.385.000) 
12.119.000 


766.000 


i 


4.332.000 
1.106.000 

5.433.000 


20  44b.  000 

2?  710.000 

9.  109.000 

52. 284. 000 

62.  723,  OOU 


5.975.000 
(398.tiX') 
4  blO.OiXi 
(2.  32b.00C) 
5.  269  COO 
(8-6.1100) 
10.425.000 
(2.1*0.000) 
3,066  000 
(350.000) 
1.255.000 
2  244.000 
(!  396.000) 

31.734.000 

(7.  38b.  000) 
42.119.000 


•i^^l;:2n^;."^;A;?u^or:;:;:p;:e.t"':  ;^  ap.op..al«.n  .eco^^e^deu  by  tH.  Se.a.e 
*"'McMi^''"buSleT,"rndnen;  ol  Sr24I  .100  10,  Federal  Cit,  College    amendm.nl  «as  sent 

'"  T  i'T'pVc^^Virji^rs.rd:'^:^^.'" ^b^  used  .or  c«p.,.ti«  .ducat-n. 

•  [Icludes  J6'l  XX  lor  indai  children  noi  yet  iulhor..'»d 


.  to  be  speit  lor  this  ^rogrjr"   but  "hey  *ould  have  to  be  pro- 


•  Bill  language  wouU  allow  lund. 
'1V.VJ^"1'^Ci',t  tunds  to  be  spen,  tor   migrant  rehabi'itat  c"  program  was  dropped 
'""consideration  d»'eired  by  House  due  to  lac.,  ol  authorizing  legislation  ,k    „,  .. 

;  rriudes  buigetame'dment  ut  J2  893  OOu   amendment  ..as  sent  to  the  Senate  alter  the  Hou.e 

•'■IrlncludVs "budget  amendment  ol  J;9  IMW.  amendment  *as  sent  lo  the  Senate  aHer  the 
""iMncM^Idgeramendmen,  ot  S2.2  C-XJ  amendme.r.  -as  sent  lo  the  Senate  alte,  the  House 
acted  on  Hie  bill. 


Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
table  shows  in  greater  detail  the  pro- 
grams contained  in  this  bill  than  the 
one  I  inserted  on  December  23.  and 
should  be  helpful  U>  Members  in  ui^der- 
standing  the  effects  of  various  actions 
taken  in  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  what  about  the  priori- 
ties of  this  Nation"' 

There  are  in  the  national  accounts, 
budget  items  which  lead  to  no  produc- 
tive end  There  are  expenditure.s  with- 
out any  return,  costs  without  tangible  or 
even  inungible,  benefit^unchecked 
wastes  far  i.\  excess  of  the  appropriation 
increases  .lere  that  President  Nixon 
threatens  ij  veto 

The  expenditures  in  this  bill  before 
you  are  investment*  in  a  vigorous  so- 
cietv— investments  in  the  education 
health  and  welfare  of  our  people— and 
thev  are  not  inflationary 

Perhaps  the  programs  in  this  bill 
should  be  viewed  not  so  much  as  an  ap- 
propriation or  an  expenditure  from  the 
Federal  Treasury,  but  as  an  investment 
that  will  return  dividends  for  the  balance 
of  this  centur>-.  and  beyond 

Mr.  KENNE33Y  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  few  questions'' 
Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  yield 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  understand  it.  if 
there  should  be  a  reduction  in  these  ap- 


propriations figures  in  the  conference 
report  .several  thousand  medical  stu- 
dents, will  lose  their  opporttmity  for  ad- 
ditional loans  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  had  a  vi.sil  from  a  number  of 
medical  studenUs  who  came  to  visit  me 
and  ulked  about  the  plight  they  were 
facing  ^th  respect  to  continuing  their 
medical  education 

Of  course,  as  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington knows,  the  opportunity  for  medi- 
cal  education   is  already   extremely   re- 
stricted  because   of    the   economics   in- 
volved   Actually,  only  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  students  who  attend  medical 
schools  in  this  country  come  from  out- 
side families  who  are  in  the  top  quarter 
of   incomes  received    Forty-five  percent 
came  fiom  families  m  the  top  10  percent 
income  bracket    As  a  result,  many  stu- 
dents who  are  gifted  and  committed  and 
concerned  about  the  health  needs  of  this 
countiv  are  dependent  on  student  loans. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Washington  has  reminded 
us    told  us  on  other  occasions  that  one 
of  the  best    vays  of  providing  opiwrtu- 
nity  for  voung  students  was  not  to  pro- 
vide grants,  but  loans.  If  we  went  back 
to  the  old  figures,  several  thousand  med- 
ical studenUs  would  lose  their  opporlu- 
mty  to  continue  in  medical  schools,  at  a 
time  when  there  it-  a  great  need  for  them. 


Mr.  M.AGNUSON.  Let  me  suggest  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  that  the 
most  conservative  estimates  are  that 
there  is  a  shortage  of  50.000  doctors  in 
this  countrv.  The  shorUge  of  dentists  is 
even  higher.  As  I  said  in  December,  if 
anvone  does  not  believe  that,  I  suggest 
that  he  try  to  get  an  appointment  with 
a  good  dentist. 

There  is  an  even  greater  need  of  tech- 
nicians and  a  need  to  deliver  the  man- 
power to  treat  people.  The  amount  pro- 
vided in  the  conference  report  is  a  split 
between  the  Senate  and  House  versions. 
It  would  allow  for  less  than   1.800  new 
medical     students     coming     into     such 
schools  in  all  the  United  States.  This  is 
far  short  of  our  need.  The  figure  may  be 
less  than  1.500.  The  experts  were  not  sure. 
Someone  from  a  middle  income  or  low- 
middle  income   family  cannot  afford  to 
attend  medical  school.  I  think  the  costs 
are  about  $8,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We 
do  not  have  other  necessary  faculties. 
Clinics  are  important.  It  is  important  to 
teach  people  to  get  Involved  with  actual 
patients. 

The  rise  in  hospital  costs  is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  shortage  of  personnel.  In 
my  opinion,  that  in  itself  Is  highly  in- 
flationary. ,  ^ 

Mr  KENNEDY.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  increased  expenditures  in  the 
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whole  field  of  medicine  dramatically  in 
the  last  8  or  9  years.  The  amount 
has  increased  from  some  $4  billion  to 
some  $14  or  $15  billion.  That  includes 
medicare,  medicaid,  NIH,  and  certain 
Veterans'  Administration  expenditures. 
Yet  we  have  seen  an  extraordinary  rise 
in  the  costs  of  medical  services. 

As  one  who  has  been  interested  in  this 
problem  as  a  member  of  the  health  sub- 
committee. I  have  heard  medical  econo- 
mists say  that  one  of  the  key  ways  to  try 
to  hold  down  inflation  in  the  health  field 
is  by  providing  different  kinds  of  medi- 
cal personnel.  The  committee  has  done 
that  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  not  as  much  as 
we  should  do. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  This  is  one  of  the  other 
activities  which  will  have  to  be  reduced 
unless  we  have  this  kind  of  increase  in 
appropriations. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  not  complain- 
ing about  the  budget  or  the  revised  budg- 
et. When  there  is  a  change  of  adminis- 
tration, it  is  typical  that  it  cannot  write  a 
clean-cut  revised  budget  until  it  has  had 
an  opportimity  to  make  a  thorough  study. 
There  was  a  budget  amendment  for  ap- 
proximately $28  million.  It  should  have 
been  $36  million.  The  Budget  said  it 
should  be  $28,360.000. 1  refer  to  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  in  which  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  have  been  so  interested. 
This  is  one  of  our  great  human  needs. 
But  when  the  administration  changed 
the  budget,  the  recommendations  for 
cuts  were  in  the  field  of  training,  scholar- 
ships, and  fellowships,  in  some  cases  35 
to  42  percent.  We  thought  that,  with  re- 
spect to  this  field,  the  priorities  were  just 
reversed :  that  we  should  supply  the  nec- 
essary fimds  for  manpower  development. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
knows  I  have  been  concerned  for  many 
years  with  medical  research.  When  I  first 
came  to  Congress  in  1937  I  was  privi- 
leged to  introduce  a  bill  to  establish  the 
Cancer  Institute.  Sometimes  these  ef- 
forts are  disappointing. 

I  am  not  too  disappointed  in  our  med- 
ical research.  We  have  many  research 
programs  in  operation.  But  in  delivering 
trained  manpower  to  the  people  who 
need  it,  who  need  care,  we  are  falling 
short. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  A  host  of  different  ac- 
tivities will  have  to  be  reduced  if  the 
increased  appropriations  are  slashed 
and  cut.  One  of  the  areas  which  I  have 
noticed  in  my  visits  to  a  number  of 
schools  in  my  own  State  is  libraries,  in 
urban  as  well  as  rural  areas.  In  con- 
versations with  schoolteachers,  we  have 
found  that  this  program,  which  has  been 
in  effect  for  only  about  3  or  4  years,  has 
brought  about  new  interest  on  the  part 
of  students  in  books  and  in  learning  to 
read.  Schcwl  districts  have  made  avail- 
able various  rooms  to  provide  books  and 
library  services.  As  I  understand  it,  there 
was  absolutely  no  provision  in  title  II  of 
the  ESE  Act  for  that,  and  if  it  were  not 

for  the  committee 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  House  did  not 
have  a  chance  to  act  on  it.  The  Senator 
is  right  that  there  would  not  have  been 
anything  for  that  purpose  under  the 
President's  budget.  I  do  not  know  what 


the  figures  In  the  hearings  were,  but  the 
lack  of  any  kind  of  library  facilities  in 
many  secondary  schools  in  this  country. 
In  outlying  and  rural  districts,  was 
amazing. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Of  course 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Could  I  mention  one 
otjier  thing  that  was  woefully  inadequate 
in  the  bill,  which  we  added? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Surely. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  the  need  for 
bilingual  education.  Many  thousands  of 
children  of  Spanish-American  and  other 
backgrounds  need  bilingual  education.  I 
was  surprised  at  the  number  of  children 
involved. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  And,  if  I  might  men- 
tion it  at  this  point,  not  only  are  there 
thousands  of  Mexican-Americans  and 
Spanish-speaking  people  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it,  but  we  have  two  small  pro- 
grams up  in  southeastern  Massachusetts 
involving  Portuguese-Americans  who  are 
able  to  use  these  programs  to  good 
advantage. 

We  find  also  that  there  is  increasing 
interest  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  In- 
dians to  try  to  develop  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram as  well.  We  find  that  one  of  the 
most  critical  problems  in  Indian  educa- 
tion is  the  need  for  the  kind  of  assist- 
ance and  training  that  bilingual  edu(:a- 
tion  gives — providing  an  opportimity 
for  learning  in  reading  during  those  first 
2  or  3  years. 

By  Increasing  the  resources  in  this 
area,  it  is  hoped  that  we  can  achieve  a 
significant  decrease  in  the  dropout  rate — 
which  is  presently  about  60  percent  for 
the  Indian  people  in  this  country.  Most 
of  the  educators  we  have  talked  to  have 
stressed  the  importance  of  bilingual  pro- 
grams. The  committee  has  responded  to 
that  need  in  this  bill,  and  that  program 
would  be  slashed  drastically  by  any  kind 
of  reduction. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  increase  of  $15 
million  was  added  on  the  Senate  floor. 

But  in  all  fairness,  we  have,  in  some 
of  these  areas,  in  relation  to  the  so- 
called  revised  budget,  kept  some  pro- 
grams going.  All  we  have  said  is  that  we 
should  have  something  to  say  about  na- 
tional priorities,  and  certainly  this 
health  manpower  situation  was  one  of 
the  most  glaring  deficiencies. 

There  are  some  two  or  three  new  pro- 
grams here  that  we  hoped  to  work  out. 
The  Teacher  Corps  was  one.  That  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  Senate  for  some  time.  The 
conference  committee  did  not  agree, to 
the  entire  amoimt  on  that,  but  tliey 
agreed  to  a  fairly  reasonable  amoimt. 

Libraries  are  a  very  important  item, 
and  we  have  a  small  amount  also  for  the 
dropout  prevention  program. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  be  kind  enough  to  discuss 
for  a  moment  the  importance  which  he 
attaches  to  vocational  education?  We  see 
more  and  more  educators  who  believe 
that  this  is  an  area  where  we  really 
ought  to  have  a  higher  priority.  In  many 
instances,  yoimg  people  are  being  trained 
with  general  kinds  of  liberal  education, 
which  is  valuable  and  worthwhile.  But 
if  we  are  to  meet  the  demands  of  a 
changing  technological  society,  we  ought 
to  be  willing  to  support  the  necessary 
kinds  of  vocational  education.  Congress 
has  expanded  this  program. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  that  the 
Senator  has  stated  the  problem  well.  In 
this  area  the  administration  made  a 
definite  request,  the  same  as  last  year, 
for  $234  million  in  basic  grants.  The 
House  made  it  $359  million.  Action  was 
taken  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
practically  unanimously  in  this  field,  and 
we  in  conference  made  the  figure  $354 
million,  the  same  action  as  the  Senate 
took.  We  approved  a  total  of  $488.7  mil- 
lion for  vocational  education. 

I  think  there  is  nothing  more  im- 
portant than  vocational-technical  edu- 
cation, particularly  for  disadvantaged 
people  who  have  no  other  learning  oppor- 
tunities. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  One  of  the  other  im- 
portant areas  is  title  VI  of  ESEA.  I 
understand  there  are  some  6  million 
handicapped  children  in  the  country,  of 
which  only  a  third  are  receiving  educa- 
tional services.  They  are  the  physically 
handicapped,  the  retarded,  some  deaf 
and  blind,  and  the  emotionally  dis- 
turbed, for  which  estimates  are  that, 
there  is  a  need  for  some  325,000  specially 
trained  teachers.  Only  80,000  are  now 
available.  Here  again,  the  Senate  and 
the  Congress  responded  to  the  need. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  need  to  provide 
for  some  teaching  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded at  community  service  centers. 
This  is  a  small  item  compared  to  the 
total  amoimts  in  the  bill. 

HEW  also  has  some  responsibiUty  in 
the  area  of  air  pollution,  and  we  in- 
creased that  small  amount  for  research 
and  demonstration  programs. 

All  of  these  are  matters  that  seemed 
to  us  to  be  essential  at  the  moment,  and 
were  so  agreed  upon  By  both  Houses. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  many 
centuries  ago  the  Greeks  recognized  that 
a  sound  mind  and  a  sound  Ixxly  are  the 
fimdamental  needs  for  in«M^ual 
achievement  in  s(x;iety.  The  point  holds 
equally  true  today.  And  it  imderscores 
the  importance  of  our  action  on  the  HEW 
appropriations  bill  now  before  us.  The 
final  outcome  will  have  a  profound  effect 
for  years  to  come. 

The  conference  report  provides  for  an 
increase  in  health  and  education  pro- 
grams of  $861  million  over  last  year's 
level,  or  $1.3  billion  over  the  budget  re- 
quest. Members  of  this  Congress,  both 
in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate,  have 
already  voted  their  strong  suMX>rt.t  As 
we  enter  the  decade  of  the  1970's,  we  have 
recognized  the  need  to  follow  through  on 
our  earlier  conmiitment  to  improvement 
and  equal  opportunity  in  education  and 
health  care.  Moreover,  the  specific  pro- 
gram increases  in  the  bill  will  affect  the 
quality  of  life  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans— persons  for  whom  the  $1.3  billion 
will  translate  into  higher  quality  educa- 
tion and  better  health  care  in  the  im- 
mediate future. 

Citizens  in  every  State  would  be  hurt 
by  appropriation  cutbacks  to  the  figures 
sought  by  the  administration.  For  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  tables  prepared  by 
HEW  of  how  such  cutbacks  would  affect 
specific  edu(»tion  programs  in  each 
State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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IKSictMl 


Itni  by4ftt 


i9Tn 

cantcnnoi 
•grMmenI 


OBLItATIONS   IN   THE  STATE  OF  ALABAMA 
OfFICf  OF  EOOCATIOI 


tifii>»i'!J<.  *nd  S»c»r(l*ry  td<»CJti»n 

i...,u.ic«     'or     educilKji-illK     de?ti»M 
children  (tSEA  I) 

Basic  jrarttj   .  

State  idminislfjtive  eip«(is«s 

Glints  to  StJtn  tor  5ct<ool  hbrir>  m»1«tni? 

(EStAM)    .      . 
5uppl)imt"H'T  •dtioti*')'!  caote'i  >"«  >•<•- 

.ces  (ESEA    111) 
StitnCtiMiuiil  Stl««  (»«»»rtm«nt5  ol  •ducJ- 
tKio(ESEA  V) 
Giants  to  Stiles 
Grints  for  ip«eiil  proxcts 
Acflwalion   •)   efl«ipm«nt   and    minor    f»- 
modeknt  (r«DLA  111)  > 
Grints  to  Stitej 

UMuloMB-lMvitpnvalaKhMi]   . 
SUM  MMMstrabM 
tuidanee,  couaiehni,  and  testinj  (NOEA  V) 

SaMMI.  ElantMtirr  Md  Swofldary  Edu- 
CMltan ...  ■    


^.986,12! 
i49,  90« 

840.  »9 

2.  »?,  354 

531.860 


}J^  lb«.  305 
381,  563 


2.049.343 
531,860 


M4  364.  322 

440.  &43 

826.105 
2,»04.n3 

531.860 


1.888.098 

35.243 

315,250 


Projram 


1969  Khjil 


l978budcM 


1970 
contereiKe 
t|rt«(nent 


OBllliATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  ALABAMA-Contwued 
OfFICE  Of  EDUCATION— Contitiuod 


31!   027 


4t.»»a.7»       4l.H0.07l  49.078.190 


rMwdoitaf  (NOEA  III) 


laitructMaal  dq* 

GnntstaStatn 

LMns  li  tm»-fn»  pfwite  i<*»als 

State  idni«atralKM . . 


SuMsUI  iwstryclWMl  rt«uit»j    -  1.9*.  » 


Libftnoi  end  CommiiOitji  Service* — Con. 

University     community     service     programs 

(MEA  t) 
AdaltOauc  education  (Adult  Education  Act). 
Giants  to  Stales 

Sp«ciai  |>roiects  and  leactier  educatioii   . 
Educational  broadcasting  lacuitws  . 

Subtotal.  Libraries  and  Community  Sem- 
Kes 

Educalon  for  We  Handicapped 

Projtfcool  and  icliool  programs  lor  the  fcandi- 

caop«d(tSEA  VI)  

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Researcli  and  innovation 
Media  servKes  and  captioned  hlmi  lof  *• 
deal.. 

Subtotal.  Education  lor  the  Handicapped.. 

Research  and  Training 

Research  and  developmeni 

Educational  lotMHatories  

Research  and  devetopment  centers 

Vocational  education -       


J175,958 

1.072.101 
30.000 


1175.958 
1. 199.  378 


J175.958 
1.199.378 


2.785.430 


1.802.133 


2.  285.  305 


571.028 
488.  478 
150.250 


571,028 


571.028 


1.209.756 


571.028 


571.028 


29.598 


17.864 


17,866 


Sckaol  assistance  m  ledafaHy  alTectad  areas 
Mawite— no  and  opwitio«  (PuWie  Law 

•1-874) 

Canstructioii (Public  U«  31  i'^'i) 

SubloUISAFA  


9.241.181 
372.  J*4 


2.162.000 
328.000 


U,  07i,  000 

328.000 


9.613.S25         2.690,000  11,403,000 


Eduatxjn  Professions  DovHopinent 

Pr«Kiia»l.  (temMtan  Md  sacondair 
Gfanti  »SU»»»(£«)A  B  2) 

Training     programs     (EPOA     pads     C 
ana  0> 


Subtotal. 


Education 
I 


Proleisions 


297.401 
423  950 

721.351 


262  781 


313.427 


262.781 


311, 427 


SubtoUI.  Research  and  Training 

CaMtgts  Uk  AgncuMure  and  the  Mechanic  Artj 
(SwMid  Moind  Act)  . 

Promotion  ol  Vxational  Education  (Sm'thHughes 
Act) 

EdiicatMn  in  Fomgn  Languages  and  Wortd  Atlam. 

Dvil  Rijhts  EJucation 


Total   0»e«  ol  Education       

Total.    Of&co    ol    Education    comparable 
basis ' . . 


29.598 

5a  000 

143.310 

56i.'688" 


17.866 


17.866 


50.000 


50.000 
P) 


80.  563, 941 
76. 639.  241 


61,2M.393 
61, 200. 993 


•6, 549. 060 
86,549,060 
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Ttachai  Carps   

HiflMf  Edncatien 

PfOfyiai  tssstaace 

StreMlbanng    daveiopmg    uistiluUont 

(HEAIII)    . 
CoOacos  of  aaricultura  aad  the  mecAanic 

aiti  (BankMad-tooas) 
Undergiaduale  instructional  equipment 
lad  tth«(  reMftxs  (HEA  VI  A) 
Caintnictiaa . 

Public  camrminity  collecai  and  tecnni- 

cal  H«titiHes(HfFA  l^S«t»fl  133) 

OOnr   undargradMta   tacditm  (HEfA 

l-S«ct)on  104)  .    -- 

Graduate  lacilities  (HEFA  II) 
State     tdnxistntaa     aad     pUnmng 
(HEFA  l-Seclioa  li5) 
Student  aid 

Uacatioaal    opportanrty    gants    (HLA 

IV  A) 
Direct  loans  (NDE.A  II) 
Inurad  lean 

Advancas  f»»  rasenn  funds 

Interest  payments 
Wort  study  profrattis  (HEA  IV  C) 
Spaci^    proraas    *•<    disadvantagod 
ttadaots 

Talent  search 

Par«aii«4  davetofmeot 

Coltcie  teachcf  leMonnkips  (NDEA  m 
Training  pr^irams  (tPDA  Pari  E> 


285  388 


2.032.026  .... 
224.435 
240.351  .^. 


Zll  MJ 


ni  680 


OFFICE  OF   EDUCATION 

Elamafitary  and  Secondary  Education 

Auistanca  tor  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren (ESEA  I) 
Basic  grants 


679.637           1,037  no  1   037,770 

3.436.169  -V  5U383 


1J2.  579 


3.  2^.  1  ill 
2,  6  "3.  248 


102.859 


1   ^\7  502 
2.  i95.  i56 


Ij:.859 


915.694 
3.;  46,  943 


251  5'4 

3,  54')  M 


48.471 

766.100 

3i3.000 


3  •^\    734 


3,  "1734 


Saatotai.  Higher  Educitoo 1 7. 567. 829 


Vocational  Educitio" 

Basic  greats  

Inaavatwi  

WorV  study  

Ca**ara«ive  educalw)*  . . .  

Cor^sumer  anj  n  om  em  akin  j  education 

Prjjra.ni  'or  ituJenls  rviin  spedal  needs. 
R»seatc* 


5  755.1V. 


8.  318.  201 


b  193.5')) 
248.  33J 

257.  787 
^46,640 


«.  712, 264 


8.327.100 

248.333 
197,686 
267.787 
462.414 
975.  91 > 
793.786 


State  adMimstratiire  eipenies 
Grants  to  Slatai  lor  school  library  matarials 

(ESEAII) 
Saaptamaatary     adacational     canteis     and 

services  (ESEA  III) 
Stranglfcaning  Stata  departmeats  ol  edyca- 
boa (ESEA  V) 
Grants  to  SUtes 
Grants  for  spacial  proiects 
Acquisitan    ol    aquioownt    and    awnar    re- 
madeliag(NDEA  III)   ' 
Grants  le  States 

Laara  to  non-profit  private  schools 
Stale  administration 
Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NOEA  V) 

Subtotal.  Uamentaiy  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation -     - 

Irsliuctional  EuuipmenI: 

Equipment    and    minor    remodeling   (NDIA 
III)   ' 

(kants  to  States  

Loans  to  non-piolit  private  schools   

State  administration 


Subtotal,  instructional  Resources   . . 

School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas- 
Maintenance  and  opentions(P  L  81  874) 

ConstruClion(P  L  81   Sli) 


Jl.  725,  848 
15a  000 

66.568 

547.744 

242,131 


tl.  731.  032 
150.000 


483.700 
242.131 


$1,941,044 
15a  000 

70.860 

551.348 

242.131 


106  156               

1 3  333               .     

49  999  . 

50.000 

2, 901, 775 

2.  COS.  863 

3.007.383 

^ 


115.746 
13.333 


14.  731.  443 

918.541 


13.925.000 

1.293.000 


129,  Q79 


15.917.000 
1.293.000 


Subtotal  SAFA         15.650. 0«4_ 


Suootal,  vxatioiai  EJucalion S.  755. 151 ty  356.  Ill  1^1 


11.223.019 


Libraries  and  Commuoity  Samcas 

Grants  lor  pualic  library  sarvic«s(LSCA  U    . 
Construction  of  publielibraries(LSCA  II)      . 
l«tar»rafTrcoa»aratian(LSCAIIl). 
SUta   MStitatiaaal  Ukrary   sarvicas  (LSlA 

IV-A) 
Librae  samcas  lor  p»i»sica«T  kandicappad 

(LSCA  IV  8)  

College  library  raeaurces(HEA  II  A) 

L*rarian  lra«wng(HEA  II  B)  


533.  197 

397,777 

42.892 

39.509 

25.251 

313  582 

54.758 


319.145 
42.8)2 
39.509 
25,  251 


Education  Piolessions  DevebpmenI 

Preschool   elemwlary   and  secondary 

Grants  lo  Stales  (EPOA  B  2)    •     -     „ - 
Training  piogiams  (EPOA  Parts  C  and  D) 

Subtotal.       Education       Prolessiani 

Devttopment 

Teacher  C^ips   - 


112.896 
423, 950 


15.218,000 


112.896 


17.2iaOOO 


118,307 


536.846 

1,500 


112. 


118.307 


633.  492 
168.825 
V.  812 

39.509 

25.  251 


Higtier  education 

Program  assrslanc* 

blreogtlierung    dewelopinj    institutions 

(HEAIII) J.    _lli.  ■     ■ 

ColWgas  of  agriculture  and  the  nwctiiaic 

arts  (Bankhaad- Jones) 

Undergraduate  inslructwnal  equipmaot 

and  other  lasources  (HEA  VI  A) 


70.000 

152. 4a 

8,111 


155.378 


155.171 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 

Higher  education — Continued 
Constiuction: 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical 

institutes  (HEFA  I     Section  103) 

Other  undergraduate  tacililies (HEFA  1— 

Section  104)  .  .  J190,628 

Giaduate  lacilities  (HEFA  II)  .   .  

State     administration     and     planning 

(HEFA  I -Section  105)  28,901 

Student  aid: 

Educational   opportunity    giants   (HEA 

IV  A) 61.078 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II)     67,329 

Insured  kians: 

Advances  tor  reserve  funds    .. 

Interest  payments.  .   6,941 

Woik-study  programs(HEAlV  C)  164,593 

Special    programs    lor    disadvantaged 
students:  .„  „„ 

Talent  search  40,000 

Peisonnel  development:                                                _  _„ 
College  teacher  lellowships  (NDEA  fV)                45,800  , 
Training  programs  (EPOA  Pail  E)  

Subtotal,  Higher  Education  835,857 

Vocational  Education:  ^^  ... 

,      Basic  grants  .  508,238 

Innovation 

Work-study  ,- 

(Operative  education  ..... 

Consumer  and  homemakinn  education 

Programs  lor  students  with  special  needs  

Research  


J50,000 


35,400 


30.508 
66.145 


130,963 


J50,000 
50,000 

35,400 


3a  246 
94, 794 


13a  %3 


Subtotal.  Vocational  Education 

Libiaiies  and  Commonity  Services: 

Grants  for  public  library  services  (LSCA  I)  . 
Conslruclion  ol  public  libiaiies  (LSCA  II)    . 
Inleilibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 
Slate    institutional    library    services  (LSCA 

IV  A) 
library  services  loi  physically  handicapped 

(LSCA  IV  B)  .     .. 

College  library  resources  (HEA  II  A)    

Librarian  training  (HEA  II  B)     . 
University    community     service     programs 

(HEA  I) 
Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 
Grants  to  States 

Special  protects  and  teacher  education 
Educational  broadcasting  facilities. . 

Subtotal,  Libraries  and  Community  Seiv- 
ices ,  ■ 


508,238 


468, 394 


293, 153 
203, 530 

204,951" 
18,498 


720, 132 


546.781 


444.  360 
203, 530 
15,873 
204,951 
24, 676 
49, 371 
28. 312 

971,073 


136.935 
21.765  . 
40,200 

115,172 
4a  200 " 

136.935 
86.150 
4a  200 

6.939 

39.509 

39,509 

3.221 
41  398 

25, 017 

25,017 

105,  733 

105, 733 

105, 733 

131,891 

136,550 

136,550 

Education  lor  the  Handicapped: 

Preschool  and  school  programs  lor  the  handi- 
capped (ESEA  VI)  . 

Teacher  education  and  reciuitment  . 

Research  and  innovation.      . 

Media  services  and  capiloned  lilnis  lor  the 
deaf  . 

Subtotal,  Education  for  the  Handicapped 

Research  and  Training: 

Research  and  development: 
Educational  laboratories 
Research  and  development  centers     . 
Vocational  education 

Subtotal.  Research  and  Training 

Colleges  loi  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts 
(Second  Morrill  Act)..  - 

Promotion  ol  Vocational  Educalion(Smilh-Hughes 
Act)...     

Education  in  Foreign  Languages  and  World  Affairs 

Cinl  Rights  Education    . 


488,082 


100,000 
73,390 


462, 181 


100,000 


570,094 


100,000 


173.390 


100.000 


100,000 


15.000 


15,000 


5a  000 
3a  000 


15,000 

50,000 

(0 


15,000 

5a  000 

(0 


Total.  Office  of  Education  .   

Total.  Office  of  Education  comparable  basis  < 


21,175,776 
20,534,678 


19.753,466 
19,753,466 


22,717.717 
22,717,717 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Eipinpiitaiy  and  Secondary  Education: 

Assistance  lor  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren (ESEA  I): 

Basic  grants ..     . 

State  administrative  expenses 

Giants  to  States  for  school  library  materials 

(ESEA  II) 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  sarv- 
ices(FSEAlll) 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


J9, 384. 173 
150,000 

$9, 528,  554 
150,000 

J9, 732, 769 
150,000 

422,604  . 

425, 551 

1,514,678 

1,143.854 

1,526,861 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 

Elementanr  and  Secondary  Education — Con. 

Strengthening  State  departments  ol  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  Slates 

Grants  for  special  projects 
Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodel- 
ing (NDEA  III):  > 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  non-profit  private  schools 

State  administration     . 
Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NOEA  V) 

Subtotal.  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation 

Instructional  Equipment: 

Equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  lll):i 

Grants  to  States  ...       .       

Loans  to  non-profit  private  schools 

State  administration.. 

Subtotal.  Insliuctional  Resources 

School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas: 
Maintenance  and  operations  (P.L.  81  874)    . 
Construction  (PL.  81  815)  . 

Subtotal,  SAFA 

Education  Professions  Development: 

Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 
Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B  2) 
Training  programs  (EPDA  Parts  C  and 
0) 

Subtotal.   Education  Ptotessions  De- 
velopment       . 

Teacher  Coips  


M68,490 


(368, 490 


)368.  490 


784. 359 


16,488 
147,487 


148.584 


12.788,279        11,190.898  12.352.255 


800.812 
16.612 

, 

817.420 

9. 187. 169 
1,095.582 

6, 526, 000 
175,000 

la  825.  000 
175.000 

1  a  282. 851 

6.701,000 

11.000,000 

181  870 
1,363,104  . 

181  870 

209. 943 

X 

1.544.974 
268.764 

181,870 

\ 

^09. 943 

Higher  Education: 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening    developing    institutions 

(HEA  III)      . 
Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechan- 
ic arts  (Bankhead-Jones) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment 
and  other  resources  (HEA  VI  A)  .  .  . 
Construction: 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical 

institutes  (HEFA  I     Section  103)  ..    . 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I  — 

Section  104)... 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA 
I -Section  105)       .  . 

Student  aid: 

Educational    oppoitunity    grants   (HEA 

IV  A)  - 

Direct  k)ans(ND[A  II) 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  lor  reserve  lunds  . . 
Interest  payments        ..  . 

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV  C) 

Special    programs    lor    disadvantaged 
students: 
Talent  search 
Peisonnel  development: 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV)  . 
Training  programs  (EPOA  Part  E)       .    . 

Subtotal.  Higher  Education 


Vocational  Education: 

Basic  grants. 

Innovation 

Work-study 

(Operative  education    .       .. 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education 

Programs  lor  students  with  special  needs. 
Research  . 


177.936 
163.  854 

807.119 
1.228.671 


180.964 


180.964 


415,  830 


58.386 


1.350.564 
2.169.754 


245,  %1 
1.384.360 


138.751  . 

171,200 
59,733 


72,487 


804,143 
1.743,464 


1,417.892 


415.830 
323. 980 

72,487 


539.937 
2.  498. 605 


1.417.892 


7,956.389         4.634.780 


2,133,895 


2,237,119 
220, 501 


228, 752 
141,161 


5, 549. 695 


3.391.015 
22a  501 
83. 592 
228. 752 
188,306 
376.  764 
315,526 


Subtotal.  Vocational  Education 

Libraries  and  (immunity  Services: 

Grants  for  public  library  services  (LSCA  I) 

(^instruction  ol  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) — 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III).. 

Slate   institutional   library   services  (LSCA 

IV  A) 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped 

(LSCA  IV-B) --     

College  library  resources  (HEA  II  A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

University    community    service    programs 

(HEA  I). 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  proiects  and  teacher  education 

Educational  broadcasting  lacilities 


2,133,895  2,827,533 


4,804.556 


312,556 
215.407  .. 

187, 354 

312,556 
115,407 

41,153 

41,153 

41,153 

39,509 

39,509 

39,509 

25,100 
202,552 

25,100 

25,100 

134,680 

134,680 

134,680 

346,188 
200.000  .. 

379,898 

379,898 

Subtotal,      Libraries 
Services 


and      (kimmunity 


1,117,245 


807,694 


1,048,403 


■^ 
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* 


Projijrn 


1«9  JC'uJi 


1970  budSPt 
lequesls 


1970 
conleience 
igteement 


Prosram 


1963  3c'bal 


1970  buJiiet 
requeiis 


1970 

confer.;  iiCL' 
aij'-'eiient 


OBU'.STiO-iS  IN  THt  "-.TUt  OF  ARIZONA -Continued 
OFFICE    OF   10U:aTI0N— Cont  niitd 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THf  STATE  OF  ARKANSAS     Co- Ir  ued 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION   -Cent  njcd 


Education  lor  the  Hjndicappe^l  .^.k.oH 

p-«sc'  00  3;M  5C-'0Oi  pojiams  (01  the  Mnc- 

c»p.*l(t5tAVl) 

Teic  e-  education  and  lectuitmenu 

Keseaicri  and  innovation  ,„V  ih.' 

Media  sefucei  and  captioned  llms  lor  the 

deal _ 

Subtotil.  Education  loi  l^e  Handicapped. . . 

Research  and  Tia.n.ni 

Rese.'ic"'  ani  de.eopmenl. 

tducaliowai  labontones        - 

Reuaicli  and  deveflpment  centefs... — 

Vicationa!  education  _ "'_ 

Subtotal.  Reseaich  and  Tiainint 
Colleges  'or  Agr .culture  and  tie  Wetnamc  Aits 
(S«COnd  Voiii  I  ActV  ^  u     t     ' 

Pramotionot  Vocal>or.ai  lducalJ)n(SniithHugf.es 

Education  in  fo>ei«n  Laojuages  and  Wof  .d  Affairs 

Civi,  Rigfits  tJjcJt.oii 

Total  Office  ol  Education 


J224. 7b7 

b47.  b90 

47.119 


J224. 7b7 


$224. 7b7 


819.466 


S8.332 


224. 7b7 


IS.  000 


224.757 


IS.  000 


58.332 

5".  CCC 

51.789 
133.600  . 


15.000 

bO.COO 

() 


37  6C5  584        26.633.532 

Total  Office  01  toucaiion  -      ii-°i,,.^       ?s  631  b32 

ToUiOn.ceolEducatKinCo.np».ab;el»s.$'.      34,*3.3b6        Zb.bJ'.oj^ 

OBLIOAIIONS  IN  THE  STATE  Of  ARKANSAS 


15.000 

5''.C0C 
() 


36.072.&31 

36.072.  U3l 


'       OFFICE  CF  EDUCATION 

Eleirertaryar-dSecordaiif  Education: 

Assistance  toi  educjiionally  d*pii«eJ  c.hi- 
()ien(tStA  I) 
Ba?<  grants   . 

State  admiristiative  eipense? 
Giants  to  States  lor  '.c  ool  iilMary  matenals 
(tSEAII)  .         ,   . 

Supplementary     educational     cer^ters    and 
service.  (tSf  A  III)  ,    ..  , , 

Stiengtr.er.i.i*  State  departments  o<  educa- 
tioi<tStAV) 
•ar.tt;  to  Stales 
Grants  tor  special  rroiects 
Aciui:ilion    et    eauipment   a- J    n-i  or    re- 
modeling (hOEA  III)  ' 
Giants  to  States 

Loa  .-.  t2  nonprotit  private  sctioois 
State  admiPiMration  .  ,„„(.„, 

Goidance  countelmt  and  testing  (NOtA  V) 

Subtotal.     Elementary     and     Secondary 
Edutatio-i 

Inslructiooal  Equipment  /urta 

Equipment   and   m.ncr   remode.mg  (ML. ft 
III)  > 
Grants  to  States 
tM"^lo  oon-protil  piivate  schools       .. 


J2I.8n.72b      }?3.499.049        J'''l,"'i-? 
....  234.991  "   "' 


.18,117 

4b3,  S32 

I.n',497 

388.  ;93 

886.740 

18.499 
lbb.473 


1  2t6.285 
388.193 


;71.376 

447.  401 

1.7J7.779 

388.193 


1(4.377 


State  admi^istnlion 
Subtotal.  ln:tiuclional  Resources 

School  As:i:tance  m  Federally  '^"'S*^\^'l'A'. 
Maintena-ce  and  operations  (PL  81  8/1) 
Cor-^ructioi(PL  81  815)  .. 


25.655.775       25.388.519         30.116.70b 

978. 829 

- ;;'";;i;ii"        18.375 


997.205 


Higher  Education— Continued 

Stud"'!'  JKt 

[diicalioiul    oppoittmly    Srants    (Hi  A 

IV  A) 
Direct  loans  (NOEA  II) 
I  .;i,rjj  loai' 

AJvaices  Icr  re-erye  lundr 
Interest  pa>nenls 
ViciV-.ludy  pro.;rjiT.  (Hf  A  IV  C)- 
SC'cal    pio.rar.ii    4or    (J;-,advaiitaEed 
iludents 
Talent  seatc"! 
Pei'.n    'p!  develop-nent  ,„„t,  lux 

Co'cge  te'C^el  lellowstiips  (NOEA  IV) 
l,iir,ingpro;i3ni^([PDAP:itl) 

SuLtota'  I'igtipr  fducs'i-i 

Vxa'ti;:'^'.  [ducalio.i 
Pa-ic  jrants. . 
Innovation  -  - 

Worli-study 

Cooperative  education  

Consumer  and  homcmaking  education       .. 
Programs  lor  StuJenti  *ill>  Spe:  al  tJecds 
Research  

Sc  tito'.al ,  Vocational  Education 

Libraries  and  CbmmnnrtySeiyicfs: 

Grants  loi  public  library  servic"^  ('^Ji',," 
Constructn  i  ol  puMic  Marines  (ISCA  II) 
Inter  ibrarv  cooperatioii(lSCA  III) 
State   institutional   library   servKe-,  (Ibcrv 
1  IV  A)  - 

librv*  ssrvices  lor  phy>ically  handicapped 
(ISCA  IV  B) 

College  library  rcsnu:.-es  (HE A  II  A)      

Libisiini  trainin;(H[  A  II   B) 
Univr.ilY    community    service    programs 
(Hi  A  I)                                                       .        • 
Mu  '  tiatic  education  (Adult  Educatiun  Act): 
(.rants  to  States                  -        ■ 
Special  pto;e(rts  and  teacher  education 
EJuciinnai  bioadcasMng  lacililtcs 

SuMolal,  Libraries  and  Communit,  Serv- 
ices -  

Educiition  loi  the  Handicapped 

Preschool    2nd    jc'.co     protrami   lor    the 

I  hanJicaptedCfSlA    I)   ..  

Tescncr  education  and  recruitment 

Researc'i  and  innovation ■•i'.LL' 

Media  services  and  captioned  »lms  lor  ine 
deal . . 
Subtotal.  Education  lor  t!ie  llsnrticarped 

Research  and  Trailing 

Rejeiicli  ?nd<levelorni'!' ' 

Educalioinl  laboiatoriiis 

Research  and  development  centers 

VoC3tional  education 


Jl.f '1.93b 
1.  830,  ?66 


64.  487 
2.  SOS.  616 


4.',  "00 


56:7.466 
1,468.814 


J.JC.  c?; 


•  ;9,  ^"  1 

2.  ;f4.  99u 


:.  26b,  627 


171.200  . 
59.733  . 

, ..,- .-- 

9.627,658 

5.240.274 

6.001,936 

3  319.  »6l 

2,963,5^? 
225.600 

■■■"  235;9M' 
\'^  000 

4   t9?  15S 
:?b.660 
".Ob.  VjJ 
■'3b  988 
219.  4b'j 
499  103 
.1.2?  Gb7 

3.319.461 

3,612.2?0 

f  ?30,57l 

■»91  716 
346.970  . 
41,581 

219.830 
41.531' 

?91.716 

128.570 

41.581 

39.509 

39  b09 

39. 503 

25  138 
196.374 

:s  r.8 

2b.  13S 

H2.316 

112.316 

142,310 

631 .  fK 
IbO.OOO 

701.583 

701,583 

1,965.430 


297.836 
298.587 


l.K9,957 


.^7.  no 


»:o. -in 


297,830 


2, 842.  356 

1,245.726 


958,000 


596.423 

20,  «7 
4i.607 


297.836 


297,836 


15,000 


15.000 


Sobt- 


R.-5''Jfc'-  and  Trainipj 


61.674 


15.000 


Su3I-tj. 


^FA.„ 


Education  Pro's  -.wn    Development: 

Preschool   e  emenlan   and  secondary: 
Grants  to  Slates  (tPOa  B  D 
Tmning  programs  {[PDA  Puts  C  and 
0) 

S'jblotal.     Education     Professions 
Oe.elopment - i-- 


4. 088,082 

187,851 
665.111 


958,000 


187.861 


3  079.000     Collenes  lor  Ap.ncuiture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts 
'      (Seco id  Morrill  Act)  u     .. 

Promotion  ol  Vocational  Education  (Smith-Hughes 

Act )                                                             .  -  - . . 
Education  in  foreign  Languages  and  World  A  tlirs. . 
Civi!  Rights  Education        _ 


3.079.000 
215,  b88 


50.000 
85.107 
441.183 


b<-,,coo 
(•) 


liiC'ei  -c 


852.972 
268.545 


187.861 


215.588 


Tola    Office  ol  Education .-..      47,012,311 

T  ta'.   Office   ol    Education   Comparabit 
Basis  \.  


36.919,067 
43.849.974        36.919,657 


15.000 

50.000 
() 

48.477.257 

;8.47'S.257 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THi   STilt  CF  C»L'FORNIA 


ing     nsbtLlions 
1  Ihe  mecha'iic  3''s 
institutions 


Higher  Edtcat,  in 

Program  asistance: 

Stre"8thening    dee.; 
(HEA  III) 
Colleges  ol  a?ricult,ie  i 
(Baniihea)- Jones) 
SIter.cf '"^ng    developing 

(HEA  III) 
College-  ol  ajiicuitjre  and  the  mec  a>  ic 

art.  (Bankl'-ead-lo-'e^) 
Under. uduate  nslruclw,a'  e<3ui;'nie-t 
anl  Jiner  r»j<jices  (HEA  VI  A) 
Conitruclicn 

f-i  iC  coo»i»unit>  colleges  and  teen -icai 

,   M.le-.  ("IFJ  I      iOClJOn  103) 
Oner    undeiiuduati    lacilities   (rt[F* 

I     Sect*)!-  \uA)   _    . 
Golji'e  iJCiiities  (MtF»  II) 
jta'e      adnwnistratio-      aad      plarning 
(tFFA  I      Section  '..b).  


/ 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


618,560 

l^l,  394 
049, 1-6^ 
:?3,  394 
136  i'¥) 


2.348,91,3 

74.074 


D«««nlia»""*Secondai.  Education- 

*s«istsiwe  lor  Hucattonaily  de.Tived  chil- 
dreo(fStA  I) 

19'  476  192,475  Bjsk  grants   .. 

■  I  state  administi.itnre  e»pen;es 

Grants   to  States   for   school    ii;jrjry    malenais 
I       (ESEAII) 

ir  476  192  t'6      Su   ilemenliry  educational  cen'er-,  ail  -,er.ice. 

(iSIAIIi) 
SlrengtheninR  blate  derailments  ol   education 

'.  I       (EStAV) 

I  Grants  to  States  

557  980  Grants  lor  .i  ecia;  projects 

.\cquisiIion  •>•  pjuitnient  jnl  minor  remolelmg 

:S3. 1J3  ,       (Nl'l*  ill)    ■ 

U«nt;  Ij  Stale-.  

^  ,,,,;..  IQ  ,  or-:  (ul  1  , 1'. ale  schools 

77.911  SUle  aJ  "'istiation 


bb7.980 


77.911 


602,900 

Jt3,9'j9,  819 
639, 598 

J96.9^9.9:T 
959. 599 

4,  786, '-11 

»■ 

4.801.557 

1)   180.195 

9.581  939 

14,208,380 

1   9^^8.448 

1.908.448 

1,908,448 

5.  33b.  53b 

174.462 

r.d  _f  tible. 


X 
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1%9  actual 


1970  budget 
requests 


1970 
conference 
agroement 


Prograni 


1969  actual 


1970 

1970  budget  conference 

requests  at(«*menl 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA— Continued 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 

l-u  il.i'nf  codiijflinf  a^  d  lestii'sC.DFA  V)  .. 


Sutjtolil    Flemenlsfy  ami  Stcc  'lnr«  Edu- 
cation    - . .    - . 

li.'.liuclujiiai  Equipnieat: 

Iqeipineiit    and    niiiui    i^nioJeli.      ('.ULA 
III)    '  f 

G'.'nts  lo  States     .    _ 

Loans  to  noo-proht  private  schools 

Sl<ite  adniiiiistrjlion   -    - 


Jl,56C.bC2        '•^*^- 

108.980.  V9      $96,389,804  J120.413.9% 

...- 5,6ib,068 

'......    .'^^-""^-.^-  175^073 


SuOtolil,  luihuctional  Resouicc-s       -         5.810,141 


fchool  Aisi-.t.)'  ce  in  Federally  Affected  Aie,^s 
Maintenance  and  operations  (P  L  81  874) 
to-,stiuctiun  (P.L   81  81b)      -- 


76,  264, 658 
10,880,448 


25, 225, 000 
460,000 


88, 431.  000 
460,000 


Sablota 


SAFA L... 


institutiCi 


liiuc.ilion  Pio'esMons  Deve'opirent: 

Pieuiiool,  eienientary,  and  secoiidary: 
Gi.1111.  to  Sidles  (IPOA  B  2)    _ 
Tiamm^  programs  (IPDA  Parts  C  a-"'  1') 

Subtotal.  Educjlior.  Piolessions  De- 
veiopireiit 
Te..chti  Con  s 

Higher  Education'  I  • 

PfOjjrsm  assi'jt.mcf  • 

Stre:'.Ktheniiig    de.elo|iiii| 

(HLAIII)  -.     • 

Colleges  ol  agncultjre  and  the  mechsmc 

arts  (Bankhead-Jones) 
Undeigraduale  inslruclional  equipment 
and  other  lisources  (HEA  VI  A) 
(;cnslruction: 

Public  community  colleges  aud  tochmcai 

institutes  (HEF A  I-  Section  103 

Other   undergraduate   laciiities   (HEFA 

I  -SecUoB  104) 

Graduate  tacilities  (HIFA  II)       ._ 
State     adiaiiiistratioii     and     planiuiic 

(HEFAI-Section  1'J5) .,-. 

Stu<)ent  aid: 

Educational    op^oituuit)    giauts    (HLA 

IV  A)  ... 
D«ectloaia(NDEA  II) 
Insured  loans: 

Advances  lor  reserve  funds 
Interest  payments 
Woikstudy  p(ogianis(HEA  IV-C)  .       . 
Speaal    progiams    lor    disadvanlnged 
s»«<*eots:  I 

Talent  search ]. 

I  <*»e»»pm«nt: 

College  teacher  lelloi'.ships(NDCA  IV)  . 
Training  programs  ([PDA  Part  E)  ...    . 


87.145.106 


977.178 

6.201,146  . 


7, 178  324 
2.  546, 153 


25.685,000 
1,  027, 178 


88.891.000    , 


1,340,500 


1,027,178 


1,340,500 


322.300  . 

5i9,  125 

523.  740 

523,740 

:  577.046  . 

6.699,777 

3,453,412 

3,453,412 

15.422.360  -. 
I.  700,  000  . 

3.663,040 

534.541 


11.127,949 
17  825,858 


399,679 


7,170.901 
15,  547, 238 


399.679 


6.548,209 
22,281,155 


2,567,470 
13  636,446 

406  087 

2.262,900 
834,000 


17  567.739 


12,567,739 


OBUGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  C^LIFOR'."^  — Contipued 

C.rnCE   OF   EDUCATICN-   Co'din.fc 

R.^  »,.ich  and  Tiinijp;: 

Research  and  devciop^iier.t- 
[ducalional  lobar  atone-.. 
Research  and  de<eiopmtiit  cti.lci'      . 
Vocational  education  .- 

Subtotal.  Research  and  Tiainiii; 
Colleges  for  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts 

(Second  Mornil  Act)  -  . 

Promotion  of  Vocational  Education  (Snuth-Hujhes 

Act). 

Education  in  Foie'en  Lan£uigesand  Wcrld  Aftairs. 
Civil  Rights  Education    .        — 

■^      Total,  Office  of  Education  .         .    - 

Total.    Office    ol    Education    Coir.paiaO.e 
basis '.. 


(4  17i  696 

3.242,638  ... 
1.468,244 

"  i59'C37"""' 

'"■"i59"o;-.7 

8  S?2,  778 

59,  037 

59  c;; 

5C.  car 

5^  r30 

St.  (■'"3 

534  067 
2  275,  532  . 
487.177  - 

{■) 

(-) 

. 

232.288  501       189,423,435        310.916.970 
29!  627  389      189,423,435        310.916  9" 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  COLORADO 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
E'ementaiy  and  Secoodaiy  Educatio.i 


de;. 


Assistance      for      educationally 
chiWreii(ESEAI): 

Basic  grants 

State  administiabve  expenses  

Grants  to  States  tor  school  librjry  materials 

(ESEA  II) 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  seik- 

ices(ESEAlll) 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V): 

Giants  to  States. 

Grants  lor  special  projects  — 

Acquisition  ot  equipment  and  rr.inoi  re- 
modeling (NDEA  III).' 

Grants  to  States 

loans  to  non-protit  schools 

State  administration 

G'jidairce,  counseling,  and  te^tinj  (NDEA  V). 

Subtotal,  Elementary  andSeccncar)  Educa- 
tion     12,88;.791 


J8,9!4,:-33 
150,  Om 

J9. 135.  370 
150,  COO 

iio,bot,>; 

15C,  ^>JL 

541.044 

543,  943 

;  "'67.  i:o 

I,3C7,980 

1,769,39. 

430, 472 

41C.  474 

4U'  i"! 
\ 

8C2.055  . 
3,900 

19.  340  . 

259,627  . 

175. 9t 

12, 887.  791 

11,003.824 

13.555.  US 

Subtotal,  Hither  rducitioii 


80,435,859        39,662.709         49.436.974 


recalienal  Educilion: 

Basicgrants .....l 17.471,7*9 

Innevation  ...       !..- 

■ork-siudy -  ■ 

Cooperative  education    .     —   

Coasumer  and  komemakin^  educatwo 

Programs  lor  studerils  v.ith  special  needs 

Reseaich  . 


18.153.766 

422,522 

512, 0»6' 

1,145,491 


Stbtolal,  Vocational  Education. . . 

.ikraries  ann  Community  Services: 

Grants  lor  public  library  services  (ISC«  I).  . 
OxBlruction  ot  public  libraries (LSCA  II)  .  . 
Inteilihrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III).    . 
State   institutioi'.al   library   services  (LSCA 

IV  »■) 
Library  services  lor  p*i,sicaily  handicapped 

(LSCA  IV  B) 
(x)4lege  library  resources  (HI  A  II  A).    . 
Librari.int;.iiring(r«A  II  B)    .     .    .    . 
University     community     service     programs 

(HEA  I)         .  -      -    - 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act). 
Grants  to  States  ... 

Special  proiecls  and  teacher  education  . 
Iduc-itical  broadcasting  facilities.    ... 

S«fctofa'   Libraries  and  Coiinnunity  Serv- 
ices .  .        

I'tucatron  for  the  Handicapped- 

Preschool  and  school  programs  loi  the  handi- 
capped (ESEA  VI)  .     .   . 

Teacher  educatiM  nut  recruitiseat 

Research  and  innovation   

•ledia  services  and  captioned  films  lor  tVe 
deaf 

Subtotal   Education  for  the  Handicapped  . 
FixitiKitcs  at  end  of  table 


17,471,789       20,233,065         36,579,704 


Inst'uctional  Equipment: 

Equipment  and   mmct    ief»t   *: 
lll):< 

Grants  to  States     

loans  to  non-protrt  sctrools. 
Stale  administration 


£  (NDf 


Subtotal,  instructional  resources 

School  Assistance  in  Federally  Ahected  Areas 
Maintenance   and   operations  (Public   Loa 

81-874) .   

Constiuction  (Public  L£«  81  81b) 


12,  924,  352 
2,655,971 


3,109,000 


•37.C12 

'i9;6:3 

856,68. 


15,  399,  0:, 


Subtotal.  SAFA    15,580.323 


2,666,778 

1,313,062  . 
53,915 

39,509 

26.210 

2.161,076  .. 
703.007  .. 


1,154,367 
53,915 
39.509 
26.210 


606,766 

1.908,201 
224,914 
168, 766 


506.766 
2,137.446 


9,772,204 


2,  397, 629 
1,920,604  .. 
1,554,439  .. 

656,261  . 


3. 918. 213 

2.  397, 629 


Education  Professions  Development: 

Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary 
GiarUs  to  States  (EPOA  &-1)  . 

Training  progranis(EPDA  PaitsC  anu  D) 

Sikbtolal,  Educalicfl  Professions  De- 
velopment  

~  1  Teac'rer  Corps 

2.666.778  I 
507,365  '  Higher  Education- 

Prosram  assistance- 

Streagthenrng  developing    mstitulior: 

(HEA  III)  

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 

arts  (Bankhead-Jones) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equl^^lent 
(HEA  VI  A) 

Ccnstiuction: 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical 

institutes  (HEFA  I  -Secfioii  103) 
Other  undergraduate  taciiities  (HEFA 

I  -Section  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II)    .    

State     administration     and     planning 

(HEFA  1     Section  105)  

Student  aid: 

Educational   opportunity   grants  (HEA 


2ii  794 
1.  597,  409 


3. 1C9,  000 


2i~  8i5 


15,399,011'; 


2*.  b.-i 


!  829.207 
63,615 


2t'4,8:5 


2411,631 


53,915 

39,509 
26.210 


t 


ibC,  OuC 
388,629 
2:7  !C2 


191,707 


191.707 


506, 766 
2, 137, 446 


5,937.990 


940,502 

483,869 

483, 869 

1  917  6<2 

414,543 

200.  000  . . 

173. 128 


2.  397, 629 


IVA). - 2,061,131 


6,  528, 933         2,  397, 629 


2,  397, 629 


Direct  loans  (NDiA  II) 
Insared  loans: 

Advances  lor  reserve  luiids 

Interest  payments 

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV  C) 
Special    programs    lor    disadvantaped 
students: 

T,ilpn!  se.-.irli 


2,814,663 


«3.988 


1,042,836 
2,200,975 


83,988 


880,449 
3,240.262 


363.089 
1,823,089 


71  586 


1,697,619 


1,097,619 
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PrijraTi 


1%9  Ktuli 


19n  bulje' 
requests 


1970 

con'ernKe 
jjreemeni 


OBLIGATIONS  tS  THE  STATf  OF  C01.0f»*D0-CljM.niied 
y     OfH.t   OF   EOUCATIOM- Continued 


tiucii>oT     Continued  ; 

r-  •«•"  'fiC-f  'f  j«-.''p';('<OFA  IV) 
i:j,.,rj -jj  j,T.M.PL)A  Pj.t  t) 

Sublotil.  Higher  {ducjtion 


VKJtian.ll  Education 
BjsiC  Jf  Jnt5 

Icr.OkltKjn 

Wo.-lv-study 

r»pe.Jti>e  educjlion 

tjnsumei  and  homemakmj  educilioi 

p'ajrjms  tor  Students  •it''  Specul  Needs 

Resei'Cli 


$1,523,000 
35.200 


I2.473.77l 
2.452.139 


$5. 760. « J 


2.  «io.ai 

224.710 

234. 655 
152.113 


SutJtotil   VXJtiOnal  Educition 


>~^^ 


JS  992.437 


3. 654. 099 
224.710 
101. 00« 
234.655 
202.915 
405.995 
341.169 


139    3.022.1M 


Libraries  ard  Community  Ser.<e5       „...  ,, 
G'jnts  toi  public  iibcary  serr<es(lSCA  I) 

Co'5t'uctwn  ot  pubK  libraries  (ISC A  II) 

l-i«.lit)ijrY  coO()erat>on  (LSCA  III) 

Sijte    institutional    library    services  (LSCA 

IV    A) 
L  ^  3-y  sei. ices  lor  physiCJUy  hindicjpped 

>  (LSCA  IV    B)  ,     

Cj  f«e  lb  rjry  resources  (HE  A  II  A} 

LDiiiJn  laming  (HEA  II   B)         ..      - 

UTrerstv     community     serv<»    pi0|fJin! 
(Hf  A  I)  • 

Adult  bJ^iC  education  (Adult  Education  *ct) 
Grants  tD  Stales 

Spec  a!  rrJifCts  and  teacher  education 
tducatio-i!  t)  wJcastirj  Ix.lities  .    .    . 

Subtotal      Libraries     and     Community 
Sertices 

EJlcV  .'  lor  llie  Handicapped  •• 

preschool  and  Khool  programs  lor  the  hiiKl- 
icjpoed(fSE*  VI) 

Tfjcner  educatio-i  and  recruitment. 
B»i»a'cn  jiJ  ■""o.jtion 
Melia  ser,ic«:  J'-d  captioned  lilms  lor  tne 
ilea'  


3K.  437 

2il.  M2 
41.553 

39.509 

25. 135 
354.  370 
102.866 

142,295 

255. 893 

338. 6<i 


217.661 
41.553 
39.509 
25.135 

142.295 
275.  835 


5. 16*.  551 

386.437 
127.691 
41.553 

39.509 

25.135 


142.295 
275. 835 


1.919. 58S 


285.258 
696  367 
498. 73« 


741.988 


285. 258 


I.03M55 

285.258 


Su5i)lai   Eaii-.atKjnlor  theHandicjpped. 


Resea  ;*•  a  -d  Ira.n.'jj 

K-'.ej'cn  and  :le.ek)pnient 
t].jcatior-ij   laboratories 
Researcn  and  development  cenlefi. 

vxaticnai  eduCJtion     ...   ^ 

5-3loiai   ResejrcH  and  Ttainini 


1.480L3U 


2«S.25a 


285.258 


346.000 


76.218 
422.218 


IS.  ON 


Coiieie'  '31  Ajricui'u-e  a-'J  '"^  "•c-i    C  A'; 

(Sec3-3  Vor   iM  Jc-> 
Promotic-  ot  vxjtwnji  t ;.,cjtK)-(SrTiiti-Hujles 

Educat.0"    ,n    fy-.j-    u.igujges  aod  Wofid 
A-a  •  

Ci.i   Rii"i  tajcatio-i     

Total   Office  ol  Educatwn 
Total  0*ce  ot  Education  Comparaoie 
Basis  42.67Z,/« 


50.000 

66  '11 

175.765 

49.  40l752l 

50.000 

(=) 


15.000 
11000 


50.000 


Piji'am 

OctUCATlONS  IN   THl   STMl   Of 

Ofn:E   OF   EDUCATIOrt  — Conlnoed 

Instructional  Equipment  i 

Equipment  and   minor   remodeling  (NOfA 
III) 
Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  non-piotit  private  schools   .    . 
State  administiation 

Subtotal  InstiuClional  Resources. 

School  Assistance  m  Federally  AHected  Areas 
Maintenance  and  operations (P  I  'i'   S"') 
Construction  (P  L  81  815) 

Subtotal    SAFA 

Educiton  Prolessions  Deyelopment 

Pieschool  elementary,  and  secondary. 
Grants  to  Slates  (EPOA  B  2) 
Training  programs  (fPDA  Paih  C  and 
D) 

Subtotal.  Education  Professions  Develop- 
ment 

TeKher  Corps 
Higher  Education 

Program  assistance 

Strengthening    developing    institutions 

(HEA  III) 
Colleges  ol    ajiicuiliiie   a-'d    the   m? 

chanic  arts  (Bankhead  lore,) 
Undergraduate  instruclioiial  equipme-! 
and  other  resources (rit A  vl    Ai 
Construction 

Public   communil*    colleges    anl    loch-cii 

institutes  (HEF A  I     Section  103) 
Other   undeigraduite   laCii.ties  (HLFA   I  - 

Section  104)  

Graduatetacilit.es  (Mtf  A  h)    .     

State  administration   and   planning  (HEF* 
I   -Section  105)     .. 

Student  aid  r ,        , 

Educational  opoo'lun.ty  ga^ls  (Hi  V  1.    A| 

DirKtloans(NOEA  II) 
Insured  loans 

Advances  tor  rpse'.e  'unds  

Interest  payments  

Work-study  p'Og'ams  (Hi  A  IV  C) 

Special  programs  tji  Jr-.aJ.  1   tiii'!  st..1ents: 

Talent  searc"! 
Pe'sonnel  de«e'opment 

College  leKhei  lelioo-'i  P'  ('iDi  A  Iv) 

TiaiPing  programs  (tPUA  Pa:t  t)    . 


1970 

19'0  budget  conference 

1%9  aclual  requests  agreement 


CONNtCTlCUT     Cortmued 


J734.  201 

26  rs 

760  5 "6 

- 

.      t3. 265. 201 

11.103,000 

3.9?4,0O0 

3  ?65  ?n« 

1  503  000 

3  974,  000 

270.462             23^  9/8               23b  615 
523.202 

793.664              238,978                :85  615 
171  534  


?b;   1:1               210  235 
153:67  


210.235 


707. 988 

?  461.717 

9;    9'.b 

!   668  91.^ 

.',  J60,  IJb 


1.  7%.  K'9 
1.597,398 

70.500 

1  538.600 
45.000 


4=-:  131 


%  574 


889,  134 

1   9:/.  84", 


1.593  Wa 


45.',  131 
4bl   'j33 

%.  574 

801.631 
:,  762.840 

1   593,  io8 


Subtotal.  Higher  Education       12.758.882 


5.159.873 


24. 193, 038 
24.193.038 


43.597,076 
43.597.076 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT 


OFFICE  OF   EDUCATION 

£,jTi»ntar(  an,3  Secondary  Education 

A::;.tance  lor  educatically  deprived  chil- 
drei(tSEA  I) 
Basic  grants 

State  adTiiiiStrati.e  ei.-e  i-.es 
Gra"l:  to  States  tor  sciiooi  liorarj  materials 

(tSEAii) 
Supp«me^tar«  eljcat^na'  certe-i  and  se'.- 

ices(ESEA  Hi) 
Sl'fngthening  StaK  depr'-"-',  a'  ed.:a- 
lK!a(ESEA  V) 

Grants  to  States  -^ 

Crar-.ts  tor  special  proects     -   . 

Acquisition  3I  equipment  and  rrno'  rjir-odel- 
,ng(NOEA  III)    1 

Grants  to  states  

Loans  to  non-profit  p.',. ate  scnoots 

State  administration  

Guidance  counseling,  and  testing  (NOEA  V) 

Subtotal   Eiemenljry  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation 

Footn  j'.es  a',  end  cf  tible 


»  699  133 

150  'WJ 

717.392 
2  33!   546 

4«9  925 


J9  921  V\ 


1  68^122 


119  925 


J!!  425  229 

150  000 

718.570 
2.343  122 

419  925 


Vocational  Education  ^ 

Basic  grants  

I^'^oyat.o'*        .,...........«'--. 

i^orK  stuly         - — «.». ••.••. .p.--. 

CMpe'al  ve  educlt'On 
Crsb''*!  a-id  ^on'emak  ig  education 
Programs  'D    studei'ts  xitl  special  needs 
Reseaicti  


2  631.697  2.613.726 
232.448 


215,509 
151.925 


721  973 

26  250 

234  802 

235.929 

13.  334.  721 

12.211.061 

15.322.775 

Sub^jia,    .xati3'-,a' Educat.'O'-         

I'Dia-'es  and  C  jmriuti,:,  Ser..ces 

Grant',  tjr  Public  library  ser.-ces  (L  ,i.A  I) 
C)nsft;Ctian  ol  public  I. brar.es  (I  Sl A  II) 
Interi  bra'y  cooperat.on  (LSCA  III) 
Slate   institutional    library    services  (LSCA 

IV    A  1 
L  Diary  se'..ces  lor  physically  tiandicapped 

(LSCa  IV   B) 
College  I, biary  resources  (HEA  II   A) 
L  b-ar.an  la  nmg  (HEA  II   B) 
Univf's'y     community     sence     prjg'ani. 

(HEA  II 
Adult  base  educal  on  (Adult  Education  Act) 
Grant ,  10  States 

Spec.ai  projects  and  teacher  education    . 
Educational  broadcasting  lacnilies  


2.634.697  3.256.508 


5U  029 

270.118 

12.244 

39  5>J9 

25  195 
418,3-)0 


162  263 

157.836 
2:5.000 


270.073 
42.211 
39.509 
25.195 

162  263 
503,113 


6.371.852 


3.961.873 

232.413 
132.  7S3 
245  509 
220.007 
440. 189 
371.168 

5.603.917 


511.029 
118.931 
42,241 

39,509 

25. 195 


162.263 
503.113 


Subtotal       Librarie: 
b>e'>  ces 


and      Community 


2.154.544  1.012.427  1.435.318 


EdjCJto-  to-  tr-e  Handicapped 

Presctwo'  and  school  programs  lor  the  handi 

capped  (tSEA  VI) 
Teacher  education  and  recruilmeiit 
Research  and  innovation 
Media  5eii<es  and  captioned  Idms  lor  the 

deal 

SuL.lotJi    iducjton  lor  the  Handicapped    . 


369.463 

531.275 
113.986 

26,499 


369.463 


369.463 


1,074.223 


369,463 


369.463 
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Prog:  am 


1969  Ktuil 


1970  budget 
requests 


1970 
conference 
agreement 


Proftam 


1969  actual 


197C  budget 
requests 


OBJtUlTlOKS  114  THE  STATE  OF  COWNECTICUT-Contmoed 

OEFICt  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 

■  trtich  and  Training: 
Research  and  devekipncol 

Ldocjlio**!  laboiator  es..       

Research  and  development  centers . 

V«..tiurial  edBCition..   .  . 


195.930 


{15,000 


}15  000 


Subtotal  Research  and  TraminE  . 

{■  lietet  tir  Agnculluie  and  the  Mechanic  Arts 
(Secww)  Morrill  Act). .  

Promotion  ol  Vocational  EducalioniSmith-Hughes 
Act)....  

Iducaticn  in  Foreign  Languages  and  World  Affairs. 

Civil  Rights  Eduulion... . 


95,930 


50,000 

92,547 
644,664 


15,000 
50.000 

o 


15,000 

50,000 
(-) 


Total.  Office  ol  Lducataon 37, 070, 614 

Total     Office   tt    Eihicatioii   Comparable 
^  B.is,5> 30,769,708 


23,856,410 
23,856,410 


34, 188,  576 
34,188,576 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  DELAWARE 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Etrioentary  and  SeeoiKtary  Education- 

Assistance  lor  educationally   depn.c-O  ctiil- 
dren(ESEA  I): 

BasK  grants 

State  adniMHstiative  eipeioes- 

e<aHts  Is  SUtes  lor  school  library  materials 

(ESEA  II) 

SupptemetrtarT     educational    centers    and 

services(ESEA  III) 

Stfenflbening  Stale  d^aitments  ot  educa- 
t»fi(ESEA  V)- 

Grants  to  Stales  ... 

Grants  tor  special  protects 
Acquisition    ot    equipment    and    inrnor    re- 
■ni>eling(NOEA  III):' 

Grants  to  States  

Loans  to  nonproM  pnvale  schools 

State  attmimstratwn   .    .  ... 

CdidMce,  C0M«se*iiig.  and  testing  (NOEA  V). 

Subtotal.  Elementary  and  SeccoJary 
Educatioe . 

Ii»^tiin.(iunal  Eqc'prnent: 

LflwpwenI  and  minor  rtfnodelinfCtOEA  III):' 

Gfanfs  to  States  .   

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  sch(X)ts 

State  arjministratjcii.. 


J?  520,995      -J2,571,  260 
150,000  150,000 


134,  057 
714,568 


261,718 


997,  71! 


261.718 


(2,974,538 
150,000 

133,044 

719, 823 

2B1.7I8 


164,547 


13,  333 
50,000 


50,000 


4.009,218         3,S<0,6«I 


4,289,J23 


18(^310 
"i3,'333 


Subtotal.  Instructional  Resources     .   . 

SdMol  Assistance  in  Federally  Aftectw)  Areas: 
Mamtenance  and  operstiorTS  (P.L  81  874)     . 
Coast/uclion(PL.  81  815) 

Subtotal,  SAFA  .  

Iducataoo  prolesuons  development: 

Pieschoo!,  elementary,  and  secondiiy: 
Giants  to  States  (EPDA  B  2) 
Irsinng  pro£r?ms(t PDA  parts  C  ami  D) 

ruhtotal.   educition    pro'fssins    de- 
velopnient 

lejchei  Cor;'<;   ...  ...      „ 

H«ber  atfuca'io.i: 

Procrani  assistance: 

Strer^gtheniTig    ut-.i:utir£    mslituiior.s 

(HEA  III) 

Colleges  ol  agncultuie  an.)  thr  mechanic 

arts  (BanVhead-Jones) 

Unilergradoate  lastructronal  equipme  .t 
.-jr-n  other  resources  (HEA  VI   A)  . 
Ci  rtiuclio.i 

Public   cornrriunity   coilefes   and   technical 

MisJit«les(H£FA  I     Section  103) .    . 

Other    undeicr,5du.ite    taciiities    (HEFAI  — 

Section  104)     .  

Gmiu.ile  l.-icililies(HlfA  II)..  .    . 

ttale  aJiiiiriistial.  j:;  ar.i!  p!.inning(HtFA  1  - 

Section  105) . 

'  Ikleut  a«d 

tducation.il  oppo  ti:i  it>  f  .iiits(HtA  IV-A). 
OHect  kians(.>DIA  II)  . 

Insurerl  loans 

Advances  to.' lesenrt  'urids 

Interest  pareientj     .  

Woik-slu.iy  programs  (HLA  IV  C) 

Special  programs  tor  disadvantaged  stuoents: 

Talent  search 

fenonael  developnieat: 

College  teacher  tellossbips  (.NOEA  IV).. 
TMdMT  pro^raiM  (EPOA  Part  E).  . 

SobtotaJ  Hiftwr  btmntmii 


PiK-itiicIit  at  fP.ii  (il  t:it.'k 


193,643 


2,  000,  165  1,  388,  000 
801,000 


2.205,000 
801.000 


2,000.165         2.189,000 


3.006,000 


125,971 


125.971 


135,664 


125,971 

6"744   . 

117,925  . 

157,678 

26.17';   . 

125.971 


135,664 


75.582 

403.675 

200,  000 

53,749 

234,89? 

j58,429 


28, 837 

206, 977 

85,000 

iw,4ao 


160.612 


84,324 


49,416 

135.912 

294,671 


160,612 

84,324 
85,158 

49,416 

140,312 
422, 301 


310,950 


310,950 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  DrL''/iXRr     Ccntmufd 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— C0Bti»ued 


Vocational  Education: 

Basic  grants 

Innovation    

Work-study — 

(Operative  education — 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education 

Program  tor  Students  witti  Special  Needs. 
Research 

Subtotal.  Vocational  EduCJtion 


1623  24-S 


K78  77.S 
206,  UC 


208.568 

30.210 


197C 
eoaierenct 

tgreemert 


i72:,,  i.^ 
206,  ll';j 
25.0)1 
20S.  5fcS 
AG.J'.l 
80,633 
55,  7,^7 


Libraries  and  Community  Services: 

Grants  for  public  library  services  (LSCA  I)  . 
(instruction  ol  public  libraries  (LSCA  M)  . 

lntertit)Tar)(  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  institutional   library   services  (LSCA 

IV  A) 

Library  services  tor  physically  tiaadKapi>ed 

(LSCAIV-B) .'    .. 

CoMege  library  rewMices  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

University    community    service    programs 

(HEA  I) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education  . 
Edacational  broadcasting  facilities 


623.244 


172.884 

133.812 

40.395 

39,  P59 

25,034 
51, 166 


923,662 

129.939 
40,  395 
39,509 
25.034 


1,342.  Of  3 

172.884 
Si,  130 
4C,3So 

39.  'JB 

25.C34 


111,098 
155,  845 


111.098 
962.832 


Ul.'.'if 

162.89. 


Subtotal,  Libraries  and  Community  Serv- 
ices  

Education  tot  the  Handicapped: 

Preschool  and  school  programs  lor  the  handi- 
capped (ESEA  VI)- 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 

Media  services  and  captioned  hints  for  the 
deal - 


730,  043 


100,000 
116,735 


508.867 


100,000 


643,947 


lot.  0, 


Subtotal,  Education  lot  the  Handicarred. 

Research  and  Training: 

Research  and  development: 

Educationallaboratories 

Research  and  developmeat  centers 

Vocational  ad iicatioa 


216,735 


100,000 


100.000 


34.638 


15,000 


15,000 


Subtotal,  Research  and  Training 34,638  15,000  15,000 

(UiBcges  lor  Agricaltare  and  the  Mechanic  Arts 

(Second  Morrill  Act) 50,000  50,000  S0.0(< 

Promoban  ot  Vocatioaal  Education  (Smith-Hughes 

Act) 30.000  0)  (■) 

Edacatiaa   in    Foreign    Languages   and    World 

Attain. 


Civil  Rights  Education. 


137,618 


TolaJ.  Ottce  ol  Education. 10,061,695         8,529,074         ll,028,5;-3 

Total,    Office    ol    Education   cc.mparable 
basis! _.       9,142,795         8,529,074         ll,«2«,i:-3 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  aORIDA 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Edocation: 

Assistance  for  educationally  deprived  ct.il- 
dren(ESEAI): 

Basic  grants jr.  030. 278 

Basic  administrative  expenses 320,928 

Grants  to  Slates  lor  school  library  materials 

(ESEA  II) - 1,358,173 

Suppiementa ry    edocational    centers    and 

$efv«c«( ESEA  III) 4.589,257 

Strengthening  State  deiarfmeiifs  ol  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V); 

Grants  to  States  ..      ..   709,479 

Grants  for  special  prcjects 

Acquisition  ol  equipment  and    minor  re- 
modeling (NOEA  III):  > 

Grants  to  SUUs... 2  268,779 

(.oans  to  noaprotit  private  schools 1,200 

Slate  adnuuistratiofl '3, 121 

Guiiiarice,  rcunseling,  and  teit:ng(NDEA  V).  475, 164 


J32,717,727 
327,177 


3, 182. 146 
709,479 


«2,  717,  727 
327,177 

1,  385,  9Cc 

4, 603,  634 

709. 47S 


"!■"■ 


484,75c 


Subtotal,     Elementary     aiKl     Secondary 
EducatiO.n 

Instnictionat  Equipment: 

Equipment  and   miitjr  remcJelmt  (MUA 
III):' 

Grants  to  States .     

loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  admiMStration _ 


41,606,379        36,936,529         40,228,675    , 


2, 3i:,  tii 

"""54,"  190 


2,097,319         1,035,885 


1,253,073 


S«ibtwt»t.  Irrstroctional  Resource? 


3.368,06£ 
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PfOitiTi 


1369  actual 


19/0  E)uJl<!t 


1970 
contefe'tce 
igrMtnenl 


OBLIGATIONS  H  THE  STATE  OF  riORtOA     Conft^ued 
OfFICL   OF   EDUCATION  — Continued 


Sc'<oo' Assistance  i  ''JfcJii  »'-\"i  Ai-i 
M)int«'i3''ce    i.id    OiXrJI'O^    (PuU-it    LJ« 
81  S'M 

Constmclio-  ("i-b   ■.  LJ«  i.    *  -  ' 

Subtotil.SAfA.. 

Educilion  Ptotesswns  Development 

Preschool  elemental*  jnd  s*cond*fy: 
Ctjnis  loSt3tes(£POAB  2) 
Ttjininj  pro|'i(rs(5^W  partjC  and  D). 

Subtotal,  Education  Ptolessions  Development 


$17,547,731 
2.694.363 

?0.242.0»4 


410.952 
1.512.124 


$5,013,000 
17.000 

5.030.000 


363.114 


$19,941,000 
17.000 

1».9SS,000 


458.054 


1.923.076 
615.906 


TeaclWf  Co'ps 

Hiftief  t  3ucj!  ji 

PfOjun'  asSiSlJ.xe 

S'  e^jt^e''i^g    de.e-o^^i-g    mstitutions 

(HfA   III) 
Co>ie|e^  0'  jgricuiture  and  me  mecUanic 

jru  (Ban^n^ad-lone?) 
Unde'jraouafe    nslruct'c^ai  equipment 
and  otier  resou'ces  (HtA  VI  A) 
Consi'jc'ioi 

Public  coni'flunit*  college;  and  technical 

institutes  (HtfA  I  Section  1>3) 
Othei    undergraduate    (acmlies   (Uti-A 

I   Section  1^4) 
Graduate  tjc'lilies  (HE f  A  111 
Stale      administrjiion      and      pljiiniiij 
(HEF4  I   Seclio"  ;  J-5) 
Student  aid 

Educational    oppor-u^ilY    gun's    (H-A 

|y   A)  

Direct  loansCNOtA  II). j.^ 4.509.571 

Insured  loans 

Ad«ances  'orieserwefunds . 

Inttrest  pajment'i  .  ISO.  238 

KKoikstudy  programs  (Ht  A  IV   C)---     .        3.993.543 
Special     programs     tor     disJd.intlged 
students 

Talent  search 
P«rsonnel  developme-it 

College  teacher  tellowshps  (NOE*  IV) 
Training  pfDjrams  (tPOA  Part  t)   .    . 


SS  904 
VA  3,3 
398,  154 

2  v.:  66' 

3  66!   S23 

163  49; 

3,  249.  ?60 


51}  'W 


!«:   30iT 
233.  113 


383.114 


267,743 


1. 193.  3.'2 


458.  OM 


267.743 

1.193,372 
902.586 


Program 


1969  Klual 


1970  budget 
requests 


1970 

conletence 
agreement 


O8L1GAIIONS  IN   THE  STATl   of   FLORIDA     Conhnytd 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Contmuad 
CivJ  Rights  tducalion ...^ $bl8,  bW  


Total,  Office  ot  Education 
Total     UHice    ol    Education    Lompa'able 
Basii' - 


IJiJ  009  602       $64.  582,  173         $94,  976.  7b9 
91.3M.  417         64.582.173  94,976.763 


OBLIGATIONS   IN  THE   STATE  Of  GEORGIA 


132.  528 


1.592.  052 
3. 663.  541 


4,139.255 


132,528 


1.564,938 
5. 257.  482 


4.139.255 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  Sacendwy  Education: 

Asststanct  lor  oducadonaUy  deprived  chil- 
dren (fSF*  I) 

8asi;  grants  

Slate  artmm'-.trali.e  ei, lenses 

Grants  to  Slates  lor  school  I'briry  materials 

U  1  E  A   III 
Su,','ii»ine'^tir»  ed Licattuiui  ce  iter '>  a  ij  ^efn- 

ice- (fjf  A    IN) 

Strf n^rheni.-'g  stale  de,>aftmenii  j'  e.jui.3 
t.o-  (EStA  V) 

Grants  to  sta'p' 

Grants  lor  special  prj  ects 
Acju'Stion   ot    eqjipme'-t    a'^d    minor    re- 
modeii,'ig(NDEA  III)    i 

Grants  to  Slates 

Loans  to  no  n- pro  lit  pri,  jle  schools   . ,  _ . 

Slate  admi'iistralion 
Guidance  counseii'g  and  teslin<(NOEA  V) 

Subtotal    E  ementiry  ai^d  Secondarv  Edu- 
cation   


$34,743,771       $37,758,167 
347,483  377,582 


1.089.383 

3,523,910 

523,  7% 
2, 266,  363 


2,519.142 
628,  7% 


$43,504  'i37 
436.04b 

1.086.360 

3,663.913 

623.  796 


44. Oil 
393.  735 


393.215 


43.099.464        41,283.687 


Initruclionai  Equipment 

Equi.imeil    and    minor    re^oleli"?   (NOEA 
111)    I 

Grant-,  to  Stales  

loans  to  non-,jrolit  pritate  scnools   .... 
State  administration  


49.772.863 


2.  182,778 
43.953 


Subtotal   Highe'  Education 

Vocational  Educat.on 

Basic  grants 

Innovation. ... — -. 

Worn-  study 

Cooperative  educaton 
Consumer  and  homeir-at  ng  education 
Program  lor  Students  •-tn  Spec.ai  Needs. 
Research  


22.005.377         11.093.491 


13,557,904 


7.143.929 


7  393  9?9 

266,  J9"3 

293.  Ill 
466.553 


1!.?07.681 

266,390 

272.721 

293.  Ill 

622,  37'> 

1,24')  24S 

1,068.  38u 


SuBtofil    Instructional  Resources     .. 

Schwl  A--.i,ti-ice  m  Federall»  AHect^d  Areas 
Maintenance  and  operations  (P  L   81  374) 
Construclon  (P  L    85  815) 

Sutjl-itjl   SAF4  

Education  Professions  Development 

Preschool   elementary,  and  secondary 
Grants  to  States  (EPOA  B  2) 

Trai'i'ig  programs  (EPOA  Parts  C  anl  D) 
Sjltolil     Education   Protessions   De- 
velopr^ent 


2.226.736 


16,  133,291 
2.  309.  974 

5.  749.  000 
1.598.000 

18.902.000 
1.598.000 

18, 443. 265 

7,347,000 

20,  500,  000 

Subtotal    Vocational  Education. 


7.143,929         t.419.9U 


14, 97a,  SOi 


Librar  es  and  Communty  Ser.ices 

Grants  lor  public  library  ser.ices  (LSCA  n 
Construction  ol  puDK  libiar  es  (LSCA  iii 
Inter  library  cooper  jtiOn  (LSCA  nil 
State    institutional    iibm,    lemces   (LSCA 

IV   A) 
Library  services  'or   phoica.ii  na    lci.jjed 

(LSCA  IV  B) 
College  librjry  resources  (HS  A  h    ^i 
Librarian  training  (HEA  ii   B) 
University  community  semce  piig  jms  (Mt  A 

I) 
Adult  basic  education  (AduH  tducjion  Acti 

Grants  to  Slates 

Special  protects  and  teKhef  educat  on   . 
Educational  broadcastng  facilities 

Subtotal  LiOrj-  es  ani  Commuiiti  Sei.ices 

Education  !or  the  Handicapped 

Preschool  and  school  jujiims  ij;  thfluml- 

icapped  (tStA  vi) 
Teacher  education  and  ■»<;  ui'me^t 
Research  and  mno.ation 
Me-tia  sei.ices  an]  cj.'  jned  'ims  lor  the 
deal 

Subtotal,  EJucatiO"  iji  me  Hjn)icjp:*l  . 


908,640 

398  7»: 

44  384 

39  '.1,19 

2b  381 
bb3.b6b 

11),  327 

22',  490 

.  040,  D45 
79.950 


412,168 
41  JM 
39.509 
25.381 

227.490 
1.159.832 


908  640 

:;4  51' 

44.384 

39.509 

25.381 


227.  490 
1.159.932 


3  428,  033 

■>6  2415 
839  bl9 
28'  6b' 

36  596 

1. 900.  lU 


1  928.764 


;j6  2»5 


2  519.871 


;J6  246 


736.246 


726.246 


Kesea  en  a-l  Training 

Res<?aicn  and  deieiopmem 
t  Jucational  iaooratnri<?s 
Research  and  deveiopmeTt  ceiters. 
Vocational  education 


t3.400 


'24.046 


24.046 


T^K^•^  Corps  . 

H'Jhe'  Flucatio 

Prajrjm  assistance 

Strpnjjtiie'    'g    de.i'tu.jing    institutions 

rnf A  III) 
Colleges    0'    a<iiCoili.re    and    the    me- 

cnari;  aits  (Ban^tiead-lones) 
U  iderj'iduale  instructional  equipment 
and  other  resources  (HEA  VI   A) 
Construction 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  in- 
stitutes (Hf  FA  I     Section  133) 
Other    undergraduate   laciiilies    (HEFA    I  — 

Section  104) 
Graduate  Ixilities  (HEFA  II) 
Slate  administration  and  planninj(HEFA  I  -- 
Section  105) 
Student  aid 

Elutational  oppoitunity  grants  (HEA  IV  A). 
Direct  ioans(NOf  A  II) 
Insured  loans 

A  t.ancfs  tor  reserve  funds   

Interest  payments 

Wo-K  study  programs  (HEA  IV  C)  -    -    . 

Special  programs  lor  disad«antaged  students 

Talent  search 
Personnel  development 

Co"-ge  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  Iv) 
Trjining  programs  (EDPA  Part  t) _ 


311  043 
7bu  849 

311  043 

380,565 

1  061  892 

311,043 

380,665 

397  473  .. 

2  5bO  985  . 

240  444 

243,  763 

243.  763 

274  S6S 

2.  044  4b5 

2.  587  633 
2'W  000 

77   383 

2  670  339 

3  242,  368 


538.45b 

2.  700.  025 


1,063,460 


1,063.460 
615,620 


120,015 


1.  205.  195 
2.612,985 


4,  209.  230 


120,015 

1.  040.  494 
3,744,737 


4,  209,  230 


40.000 


1,453,800 
82,509 


Subtotal   Hij'ier  Education 


Sjb'ola!    Research  and  Trani-g 

Collej".  \j-   Ajricjiture  and  the  Mechan*  Arts 

(second  Momil  Act) 
Promotion  ol  Vocational  Education  (Smifh-Hughes 

Act) 
Education  m  Foreign  Languages  and  World  Affurs. 

Fciotnotes  at  end  of  table 


13,480 


24.  M6 


24.046 


50  000 


187  558 
235.  182 


50.000 
CO 


50.000 

o 


Vxaliona    E  lucalion 

Basic  grafts 

Innovjtion  --.-■ 

Work'Stud)  ............. 

(Operative  education  -,.. 
(^nsumer  and  homemaliing  education  , ., 
Program  tor  Students  with  Special  Needs., 
Research 


18.702.974 

7.105.908 


9.  454. 648 


6.961.237 
260.009 

284.162 
439.  251 


11.037,319 


10.  5S1.808 
250,009 
247,709 
284,  152 
585.  953 
1,172,372 
1,005,858 


Subtotal   VKJtnaal  Education. 


7,105,980  7,944,659 


14,107,871 
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Program 


1969  Ktual 


1970 

1970  budget         conlorence 

roquotts  agroemont 


OBLIGATIONS   IN  THE  STATE  OF  GEORGIA— Continued 


Program 


1969  actual 


1970 

1970  budget         conlerenca 

nquests  agioement 


OrriCE  OF  EDUCATION— Contimiad 

Libraries  and  (immunity  Services: 

Grants  lor  public  library  services  (LSCA  I)  .. 
Construction  of  public  iibraneidSCA  II)    .. 
Inlerlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  lll)_       . 
State   institutional    library    services  (LSCA 

IV  A) 

Library  services  lor  physically  handicapped 

(LSCA  IV  B)  

(Allege  library  resources  (HEA  II  A) 
librarian  training  (HEA  II  6)  .   .   . 

University    community     service     programs 

(HEA  I) 

Adult  basK  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  proiects  and  teacher  education.. 
Educational  broadcasting  facilities 


I 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  HAWAII 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 


$743,951 
357,471  .. 
43, 491 

$364,518 
43,''9i' 

$743,951 
187,217 
43,491 

39,509 

39,509 

39,509 

25,304 
427,931 

25,304 

25,304 

218,930            

196,164 

196,164 

196,164 

1,352,356 
700.000  .. 

1,515,610 

1,515,610 

Subtotal,  libraries  and  Community  Serv- 
ices  -  


4,105,107         2,184,596 


2,751,246 


Education  lor  the  HandKapped: 

Preschool  and  school  programs  tor  the  handi- 
capped (ESEA  VI) 

TeKher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 

Media  services  and  captions  lilms  lor'the  deaf. 

Subtotal,  Education  loi  the  Handicapped    . 

Research  and  Training: 

Researcl)  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories  .     

Research  and  development  centers 

Vocational  education  . 


682, 477 

729,543 

9,549 

124,  561 


682, 477 


682, 477 


1,546,130 


670,000 

789,680 

95,576 


682,477 


22,639 


682,477 


22.639 


Subtotal.  Research  and  Training 

Colleges  for  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts 
(Second  Morrill  Act)     .     

Promotion  ol  Vocational  Education(S4iith-Hughes 
Act) .         

Education  in  Foreign  languages  and  World  Affairs. 

Civil  Rights  Education 


1,  SS5, 256 


22,639 


22,639 


Total,  Office  ol  Education  

Total.  Otfice  of  Education  comparable  ba- 
sis"  


50, 000  50, 000                 50, 000 

172, 456  (»)                       (-•) 

48i,623 .  .;;;!"]i;^]"-^;!;i^  ...v. 

96, 72l7548  69,^,749        101,531,816 

86,281,082  69,280,749       101,531,816 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  HAWAII 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education: 

Assistance  for  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren (ESEA  I): 
Basic  grants...     $2,215,107 


State  administrative  expenses 
I  lib 


Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials 

(ESEA  II) . 

Supplementary    educational    centers    and 

»»rvices(ESEA  III) 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States     

Grants  lor  special  projects 


150,000 
193,833 
556,489 

281,390 


$2, 753, 137 
550,000 


716,722 
281,390 


$3, 061, 221 
150,000 

192,394 

895,686 

281,390 


Acquisition  of   equipment   and    minor  re- 
modeling (MDEA  111):  > 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  non-profit  private  schools 

State  administration  

Guidance  counseling  and  testing  (NDEA  V). 

Subtotal,     Elementary     and     Secondary 
Education 


299,306 


13,333 
66,059 


68,974 


3,775,557         3,901,249 


4,649,665 


hutiuctional  Equipment: 

Equipment  and   minor  remodeling  (NOEA 
lll):i 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  non-proht  private  schools 

Stale  administration  .     . 


325, 337 
'i3,333 


Subtotal,  Instructional  Resources 


338,670 


School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas: 

Maintenance  and  operations(P  L  81  874)...        9,520,455 
Construction(Pl.  81  815)    1,728,671 


5,741,000         10,650,000 


Subtotal  SAFA 11,249,566 


5,741,000 


10,650,000 


Education  Professions  Development: 

Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  States  (EPOA  B  2) 

Training  programs  (EPOA  Parts  C  and 
0) 

Subtotal,  Education  Protessions  De- 
velopnient 


137,551 
104,613 


137,  551 


149, 706 


242.164 


137. 551 


149, 706 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Teacher  Corps     . 
Higher  Education: 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening    developing    institutions 

(HEA  III)      . 

Colleges  ol  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 

arts  (Bankhead-Jones) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment 
and  other  resources  (HEA  VI  A)    ..   . 
Construction: 

Public  community  CO. leges  and  technical 

institutes  (HEFA  I— Section  103)  ..    . 
Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I  - 

Section  104)     . 

Graduate  tacilities  (HEFA  II) . 

State     administration     and     planning 

HEFA  l-Section  105. 

Student  aid: 

Educational    opportunity    grants   (HEA 

IV— A  .  

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II) 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds  .   

Interest  payments 

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV  <;) 

Special    programs    for    disadvantaged 

Talent  search 

Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV)  . 
Training  programs  (EPDA  Part  E) . 


$282,716 

185,  300 

152.092 

58.366 

327,314 

547,034 
600.000 

30,490 


275.170 
319,050 


$165, 047 


$165.  047 


169, 240 


53, 635 


251.661 
545,627 


169, 240 
127.380 

53,635 


240,466 
781.953 


82,795 
563.188 

66,286 

342,  200 
111,539 


509,439 


509.439 


Subtotal.  Higher  Education . 

Vocational  Education: 

Basic  grants. .  . 

Innovation 

Work-study 

Cooperative  education  

Consumer  and  homemaking  education  . 
Program  lor  Students  with  Special  Needs. 
Research  .  . 


3, 670, 824 


1.000,869 


1, 694. 649 


2,047.160 


943,321 
210,047 


214,090 
59,563 


1, 429,  882 
210,047 

43.289 
214,090 

79.  402 
158,869 
124,373 


Subtotal,  Vocational  Education. 


1, 000, 869 


1,426,981 


2, 259,  952 


Libraries  and  Community  Services: 

Grants  for  public  library  services(lSCA  I)  .  . 

(instruction  of  public  hbraries  (LSCA  II) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  institutional   library  services  (LSCA 

IV-A) .     

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped 

(LSCA  fV  B) 

College  library  resources  (H  EA  II  A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B)  

University    community    service    programs 

(HEA  I) 

Adutt  basic  education  (Adutt  Education  Act): 
Grants  to  States              . 
Special  protects  and  teacher  education    . 
Educational  broadcasting  facilities 


603,338 

71.358 
40,560 

39,509 

25,049 
112,  262 
49, 920 

115,728 

235.  281 
520,986 


142, 449 

40,560' 
39,509 
25,049 


203,338 
97,206 

40,560 

39.509 
25,049 


115,728 
251,540 


115,728 

251,540 


Subtotal,      Libraries     and     Community 
Services .   . 

Education  tor  the  Handicapped: 

Preschool    and    school    programs    for    the 

handicapped  (ESEA  VI) 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation. 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  for  the 

deaf.. .   

Subtotal.  Education  for  the  Handicapped. 

Research  and  Training: 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories    

Research  and  development  centers 

Vocational  education  


1,013,991 


113,023 


614, 835 


113,023 


772, 930 


113,023 


131,534 


244, 557 


113,023 


113,023 


25,334 


15,000 


15,000 


Subtotal,  Research  and  Training. 


25,334 


15,000 


15,000 


(Alleges  for  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts 
(Second  Morrill  Act)..     ..     

Promotion  of  Vocational  Education  (Smith- 
Hughes  Act) 

Education  in  Foreign  Languages  and  World  Affairs. 

Civil  Rights  Education 


50,000 

31,661 
167,132 


50,000 
•    (=) 


50,000 


ToUl,  Office  of  Education 21,753,891        13,694,288         21,046,106 

Total,   Office   of   Education   Comparable 
basis'. 19,338,242        13,694,288  21,046,106 

OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  IDAHO 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education: 

Assistance      lor     educationally     deprived 
children  (ESEA  I): 

Basicgrants.. $2,947,216        $3,006,605 

State  administrative  expenses 150,000  150,000 


$3.  338,  547 
150,000 
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1969  K'uJi 


1970  buJgel 
rsquesti 


1970 
conlirtnc* 
■fr«**ntnl 


OBLiiATlOMS  IN   mi  SUTt   3F   IO»HO    <;»«""^u»J 
OfFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Contmuad 

(tatA   II) 

Sua.' ••^e-tm     e'.uci\'0~i 
»«<yic«<tStA  III! 

»»r(ESt*  V> 
Grille  !o  St3l«' 

Ac(jui5il'0n    ol    equiDn-fnt    »nj    m.ior    '6- 
ir.oJe:  -isCOE*  III) 
t,nntslo  STitM 

nn^  ro  TOT-pro'it  ji  .Jte  iCOM  •, 
Stjfe  I  J«»i'Hi''*(»" 


1969  KtutI 


1970  budget 
raqunti 


rr.iiilitw 

H3C.723 

J180  .>.« 

teii     a"3 

8S',  iSfl 

i6«9  «38 

8S-5.  370 

a  fu.i- 

?t!  9!' 

?S3.9ir 

38J  917 

fr»ftim 

Om.lC»T10HS  IN   THE  STATE  OF  IDAHO     Continued 
OFFICE   OF   EDUCATIOW— Co*i«M< 

AdJt  bJ5K  PiliJiJljOii(*Jult  tduCJlMW  Act) 

Si«tiai  nto)»ce  a^d  trscbti  wjucjtion 

[ducJliOi-ai  b'oi*:as!i"g  licii'tiei 

Subtotal,  Lrt)f3' f^  a"  >  Comrra-r1,  Ser.- 


1970 
csnlcrenc* 
ttrMoimt 


V4(.&S0 

Cbl-IHl 

J153,04l 

534.605  .. 



1,115.539 

518.029 

6W.371 

JS8,  !40 

13.  U3 

64  rso 


u,\y» 


SuOtoiai     rigixiiti'i 
EJucatiu  • 


i-t       S«Onl»fY 


4  Jbb.:?« 


4.  :.^,  %o 
> 


irstitjl'ons 


l«rt/«ct»iui  Equi9oie«t 

tqooment   jnd    imot    ■f^odf'"H  (1D;» 

IN)    ' 

GrintefflSWCT 

LNm  «  ••o-prtw  D"»«ti  sefcoo  s 

State  aJTinut^tiO' 

Sutjtotai   in^truct'O-a  Rrvjij'Cf-, 

Sctiooi  Amttl-Kt  m  Fwlerjity  AHicteO  Aiea^ 
M»ftite"ine»  and  opeTKi?  (f  L  K  8." 4).   - 
Caml/uclKjn  (P  L  8^  S'.5)      ■■■ 

Subto'i'  SAFA 

UuUtaa  froless»ia  t>«»eiopn-f il 

ftrsciool   elemetitirt   and  5econdar, 
Grants  to  Stit»i(Eft3A  B  2) 

Tn.ninj  p«Mf«"5  ii-fO^  Parti  C  a-id 
D) 

Subtotal    Edutatio-   Pntfsswns  De- 
yelOpiMr.t 


Taad<«[  Corjs 

H%b«  Education' 

Prvgfam  as5nt*ou 

Strenjin««<inf     3t, 

(MtA    III) 
Collejes  5*  apicu'Iure  a-^d  ttie  mecfaiic 

arts  (&utiilM«'Mones) 
Under|t»*n4»  initrjction*!  •quifln^eit 

iiKj  B«*«f  rrsoofcrs  (HEA  VI   A) 

Public  coouauiut*  coHegei  aiid  lecnnicJ' 

insIitut«(MEFA  I     Sedon  113) 
Otiier   uad«r|r«luate   t«ciUti«j   (MtPi 

I     SacHotilM) 
G<»*iii«t  ticttrti«<HEf  A  in 
Stat*     •dmrnntrHion     aid     piannmi 
(MEFA  I  -SeclKin  IT-I 
Student  aid  _^    ,u    ^ 

Educatioiwl    epportjnili    fianTs    ("t^ 

IV  A) 
Direct  KuoiCOtA  i;) 
Insured  laans 

Ad»i»n  tCT  reser  >e  tunds 
iiiKre**  p«Y«e»rt5 
W<Kk-s«««T  profTiflis  (MEA  I*  C) 
Specji     orogra-"',     ■:>i     d.sJdKjntJgea 
ttttdeMts 

Talent  mii)'  

Petsonnel  d»»«48»m«^'  ,^„,.„„ 

Co<t«t«  tejctier  fellowships  (NOEA  \V) 
T.J,      i  ;•:«■)-■  '--"OA  Pjrt  t) 


4  87?  041 


356.  734 
13.333 


tdjcatton  tor  ttie  Mandtcapped 

Pr'scliooi  an'!  sctiool  programs  lor  t^e  hand- 
icapped (ESLA  VI)  

TeKHer  education  and  recruitment 
fteMaicti  and  iwxxalior 
Media  sei.icfs  and  captionptf  Wms  lor  the 
deat 

Sublolai  I  Jucat  on  'o   ttie  Harjicapped 


Research  and  Tiamirig 

Research  and  de.ewpniei  I 

Educational  laboialones 

Research  Mad  developmenl  centers. 
Vocational  education 


116  987 
134.  140 


116  9(2 


116, 982 


2&1.  122 


lit.  912 


116.982 


44.  4U 


1^000 


15.000 


Subtotal   Research  a'ld  Training 


?.T07.tlJ 

go.  sso 


1.044   ?00 


3  2::i   MC 


2.  ;gS.763  1. 044.000  3.22&.aCI0 


lb:  ^^ 

4S8.7n 


370.06  7      CaMc^s  lor  A|ric»*«i.r«  and  the  H«cUmc  Ar^ts 
(Sacond  Moil lil  Act)  ' 

Promotion  ol  Vocational  Education(Smith-Hughes 

Act) 
Education  in  Foreign  languages  and  *OT»d  Affairs 

C^.'l  Rights  Educatio  1 

ToUl   Otlice  dI  [JuCJlijr. 
Total     Olt'C*    ol    Mucatios    Comviubie 
aaiii '   


44.465 

50,000 
39  430 


1^.000 

50,000 
(0 


IStOOO 

50,000 

o 


15,  376.  457 

13  ?I3,  315 


9,  482  255 

9,  482,  255 


14,226.928 
14,226,928 


133, :;: 


146,  5:1 


t&l.MH 


50  3P8 
162  907 

6'.  '.37  . 

4O0.  i%4 

546.445 

800,000 

99,308 


s-.«,2n 

806.240 


135.012 


146.521 
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165.  )65 


165,  ?65 


2'*.857 


57,748 


."96.6.3 

643.  w; 


206,857 
132.503 

57. 748 


921,626 


74  845 

639  i3  3 


40.000  .. 

:>i.soo ., 


t>81,  K^ 


581,36-. 


Voca»io«i3l  Education 
Bisic  ?ra"t'.    . 
Innovation 
Worlisludv 
Cooperitivi?  education 

Crinsu-nei  ) -4  •'oiremj"  1?  •lucaliO" 

p.o<;3~-,  •;■  -iud«   •:  «  •-  -..leoa,  oeed*., 
Reseai;"  -      


4,387,590 

1.202.766 


1.952.035 


1,032.903 
209, 5J9 

213.519" 
65.176 


2.324.652 


1,565.670 
209.639 

28.960 

213,519 

86.943 

171.955 
137, 606 


OFFICE   OF    EDUCATION 

ElcireatirY  ind  S«e»nd«ry  Educali»« 

Assistance  lor  educationally  depi  vtd  chi 
*aai(ESEAI) 
Basic  giants 

Slate  administrative  eipenses 
Grants  to  Slates  tor  schsol  hbiary  m«»«ri»ls 

CESEAII)  -  _ 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  serv 

ices(ESEA  III) 
Strengthening  Stale  departme-t.  ul  educa- 
tion (tSEA  V) 
Grants  to  Sta'es 
Grants  tor  special  pniects 
Acfiiintion    9I    eqoipment    and    ramof    re- 
modeling (NDIA  III)   ' 

Grants  to  Slates  

Loa^s  to  non-pro'  I  .di.ate  schools 

Slate  almi'iistratnn  „r  .  uv   " 

Guidaxe  counselint  a' d  lestingCNDEA  V)  . 

Subtotal    flernentary  and  Secor'lir,  Edu- 
cation   

Instructional  Equipment  ,^nr. 

Equipment    and    mmoi    lemodeii-g   (NUIA 
III)   ' 

Uaiits  to  States  ^  _     

Laani  10  ix)i>-p<»<it  piivate  sc*i»Oi$ 

Slate  aJmiiiiilratioii  


Subtotal   iiiituctionai  Resources     

School  Assistance  m  Federally  Altected  Areas 
Maintenance  and  operations  (PL  81  8/4) 
Construction  (P  L   8i   815)      


<44.  413. 1)15  »46.  736. 723 
♦44,130  467,367 

:. 581. 475  -. 

8,235,138 


1,056,099 


3, 1*5.  357 

2  460 

99,990 

894.406 


5.658,541 
1.056.099 


$53,973,306 
539,733 

2. 672. 463 

8,251,199 

1.056.099 


901.171 


60.912,270    53.919.730    67^393,971 


3,157,687 
i66.'742 


Subtnta    vocationa    -duca'on...   .        .    . 

Libraries  and  Communrty  Ser.ce', 

Giants  lor  puttMC  iiftfary  i«r.ic*i  (LjcA  1) 
Con-tr-jc'ion  H  bob'ic    ibn-  es  (ISCA  II) 
li<>f«M»<»«y  c— oeraltna  (LbCA  III) 
State    msl  'ulionji     lOnry    »er»ices   (LSCA 

IV    Al 
library  ser.ice'.  tor   phy-.ica  ly  handica03e<3 

(LSCA  IV    B) 

College  library  resources  (MEA  ll   A)      

Librarian  training  (Hi  A  II   B) 
UnwertifY     L—miiitT     ser»» 

(HEA   I) 

Footnotes  a'-  end  of  table 


I.Mt.TK 


7T8,959 
131  159 
4«.  59i 

T5  509 

25,  *>1 
73.906 


r.5.379 


1.521.237 


144.758 

40  59; 
39,509 
25,051 

iO,  J79 


2.416.2)4 


208,959 

98,14! 
40  591 


39 

■T9 

25. 

asi 

115.079 

Subtotal   SAEA  _ 

Eduction  PioleiiiU"S  0«»eU>,j<i>«iit 

Pre«n<Mi   elementary   and  seconlary 
Grants  lflSUtes(EPDA  B  2) 
Tui.ung  Programs  (EPDA  Parts  C  aid 
0) 

Subtotal,  Educalioo  ProlesMons  0«- 
vetopinefit 


Teic  IT'  I     ■  .■' 
Hi^nf!  t  t^calion 

Progrrn  ass.sUnce 

i|-?--|ilheni,ng      de.eoping      i;,-,lilutlOn5 
(HEA    III) 

Coiienes  ol  agrtcudure  and  IlK  m«cMiMC 

arts  (Ba  nheal-lones) 
Uoleriiduate  in'.lructionjf  Bfinpmenl 

«.id  oinei  resources  (MEA  i^l  A) 


3.258.429 

4,280.000  14.805.000 

~i\t32. 175        T28o!mO  14. 805. 000 


12.924.988 
907. 187 


701,085 
2,187,500 

2,  888,  585 
1.238.523  . 

380.  MO 
385.  726 

627,907 


619.473 


790,  440 


619.473 


790.440 


9.721 


389.721 
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Piogiim 


1970  budget 
1969  actual  requests 


1970 
conteience 

agreement 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS-Conlinued 


Program 


1969  actual 


1970 

1970  bvdiet  conltrence 

requesb  ((reeiiMnt 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continual 
Hifher  Education — Centinuod 

Construction: 

Public   community  colleges   and   technical 

institutes (HEFA  I- Section  103)  ., 
Other   undergraduate  lacilities  (HEFA   I 

Section  104)  , 
Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II)  . 
State  administration  and   planning  (HEFA 

I     Section  105) .    

Student  aid: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV  A). 

Direct  loans  (NOEA  II)      

Insured  loans: 

Advances  lor  reserve  funds 

L  Interest  payments 

■^  Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV  C) 

Special  programs  lor  disadvantaged  students : 

Talent  search. 
Peisonnel  development : 

College  teacher  lellowships  (NEDA  IV) 
Training  programs  (EPDA  Part  E)  , 

Subtotal,  Highei  Education 

Vocational  Education: 
Basic  giants  . 
Innovation 
Work-study 
Cooperative  education 
(^nsumer  and  homemaking  ertucation  — 
Programs  for  students  yvilh  special  needs 
Research, 

Subtotal,  Vocational  Education 

Libraries  and  (immunity  Services: 

Giants  lor  public  libraiy  seivices  (LSCA  I) 

Construction  ot  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State    institutional    library    services  (LSCA 

IV  A)    

Library  services  lor  physically  handicapped 

(LSCA  IV-B) 
College  library  resources  (HEA  II  A) 
Libra'rian  training  (HEA  II  6) 
University    community     service     piogiams 

(HEA  I), 
Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 
Grants  to  States 

Special  protects  and  teacher  education  . 
Educational  broadcasting  lacilities. 

Subtotal,  Libraries  and  Community  Serv- 
ices .. 

Education  for  the  Handicapped: 

Preschool  and  school  programs  loi  the  handi- 
capped (ESEA  VI) ,   . 

Teacher  education  and  reciuilment 

Research  and  innovation 

Media  services  and  captioned  lilms  lor  the 
deal... - 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  INOIANA-Continued 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION — Continual 


»,  311,  412        Jl.  706,  263 

7.145,802  . 
1,150,000  . 


268, 425 

6, 957, 766 
9, 003, 578 


1.224.052 
6. 674, 449 

146.000 

3, 749, 500 
300,800 


227,  574 

3.518.305 
7, 628. 040 


6. 690, 989 


•1   706.  26 i 
!,  588,  339 

227, 574 

3,016,661 
10,931,945 

6,624,079 


Elementary  and  Socondaiy  Education — Con, 

Acquisition  ot  equipment  and  minor  lemodel- 
mg(NDEA  III):' 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  non-profit  private  schools 

State  administration 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V). 

Subtotal,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation 

liistiuctional  Equipment: 

Equipment   and    minoi    lemodeling  (NDEA 
111):' 

Giants  to  States  

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools     

State  administiation  . 


31,950,699 


48,185 
431.016 


431.892 


23.486,726      J19. 592. 658        325.032,810 


1.941,848 
48.28i 


41,325.417        20,160.892         24,584,582 


10,300,874 


9, 870, 472 
324,227 

374,227 
622,822 


14,961.613 
324, 227 
503,114 
374, 227 
830,834 
1.662,330 
1.426,227 


1 0, 300, 874        1 1 .  191 ,  748        20, 082. 572 


1.746,355 

1,653,747 

48, 925 

39.509 

25, 776 

1.001.350 

503.663 

333,347 

1,460.494 
500,000 


7,  313. 166 


776. 280 
48.925 
39,509 
25, 776 


1,746.355 

354,115 

48, 925 

39,509 

25,  776 


333,347 
1,633,780 


333.  347 
1,633,780 


1.488,885 

1.499,900 

687,  514 

231,059 


2.857.617 
1,488,885 


4,181,807 


1,488,885 


Subtotal,  Instructional  Resources 

School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas: 
Maintenance  and  operations  (P  L  81  874) 
Construction  (PL  81  815) 

Subtotal.  SAFA 

Education  Piolessions  Development 

Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 
Giants  to  States  (EPDA  B  2) 
TraiiiingproBrams(EPDA  PaitsC  and  D) 

Subtotal,  Education  Professions  De- 
velopment   


1.990.129 

■"          —  

4. 159. 363 

157.850 

982.000 

4.974,000 

Sub«otal.  Education  loi  the  Handicapped        3.907,358  1,488.885  1.488.885 


Reseaich  and  Tiaining: 

Research  and  development 
Educational  laboratories. 
Reseaich  and  development  cenleis. 
Vocational  education      . 

Subtotal,  Reseaich  and  Tiaining 


Colleges  for  Agiicultuie  and  the  Mechanic  Aits 
(Second  Moiiill  Act). . 

Promotion  of  Vocational  Education  (Smith-Hughes 
Act) 

Education  in  Foieign  Languages  and  World  Aftaiis. 

Civil  Rights  Education      .       


240.489 

1.707.213 

397,728 


32,100 


32,100 


2. 345. 430 


50.000 

360.  319 
1,311,609 


32,100 
50,000 


32.100 

50,000 
() 


Total,  Office  of  Education  .  .     145,785,726        94,591,445 

Total,    Office    ol    Education    (^inpaiable 

Basis' 127,478,647        94,591,445 


136,667.786 
136.667,786 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA 


OFFICE  OF   EDUCATION 

Elementaiy  and  Secondary  Education: 

Assistance      for      educationally      deiiiived 
children  (ESEA  I): 

Basic  grants  ..  

State  administrative  expenses     .  .       . 
Grants  to  States  lor  school  library  materials 

(ESEA  II) . 

Supplementary    educationat    centers    and 

services(ESEA  III) 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V): 

Giants  to  States  

Grants  for  special  pioiects  

Foitiiotes  a'  end  of  table 


tl6.001.678 
160, 017 


Jl  5.  015,004 
150,191 

1.286.642 


3.974,139  2,766.361 


630, 850 


664.602 


318,  479.  336 
184, 793 

1,282,958 

3. 989, 229 

664,602 


Teacher  Corps 
Higher  Education: 

Piogiam  assistance: 

Strengthening    developing    institutions 

(HEA   III)         .         .- 
(Alleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 

arts  (Bankhead-Jones)  . 
Undergraduate  instructional  equipment 
and  other  resources  (HEA  VI  A) 
Construction: 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical 

institutes  (HEFA  l-Section  103) 
Other   undergraduate   facilities  (HEFA 

l-Section  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) 

State     administration     and     planning 

(HEFA  I     Section  105)  .  

Student  aid: 

Educational   opportunity   grants  (HEA 

IV-A)..         

Direct  toans  (NDEA  II) 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds 
Interest  payments 
Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV  C) 
Special    programs    for    disadvantaged 
students: 
Talent  search 
Peisonnel  development: 

College  teacher  lello<vships  (NDEA  IV) 
Training  programs  (EPDA  Part  E) 

Subtotal,  Higher  Education 

Vocational  Education: 

Basic  grants  - - 

Innovation 

Work-study 

Cooperative  education 

(Consumer  and  homemaking  education     

Programs  tor  students  with  special  needs 
Research 

Subtotal,  Vocational  Educational. 

Libiaiies  and  Community  Services: 

Giants  lor  public  library  services  (LSCA  I)  . 
Construction  of  public  libraries  (LSCA  II).. 
Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 
State   institutional   library  services  (LSCA 

IV-A) .. 

Library  services  lor  physically  handicapped 

(LS(5a  IV  B) 

(Allege  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  II  B) 

University    community    service    programs 

(HEA  I)     .     . 
Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  proiects  ard  teacher  education 
Educational  broadcasting  facilities 

Subtotal,  Libraiies  and  Community  Serv- 
ices   


4.317.231 


■349.  257 

1,077,531 


1.426,788 
303,628 

286,887 
257,471 
360,  578 

2.  044,  %2 
3,483,714 

170,805 


3,  980,  453 
5,  348,  259 


483. 347 
,  626,  683 


48,000 

.291.000 
434.  227 


982,000 


349.  257 


4.974,000 


431,457 


349. 257 


431.457 


260. 870  260. 870 

-   'V 


1.050,631 


129. 751 


1,981.089 
4.  295.  200 


1.050.631 
844.564 

129.751 


1.585,291 
6, 155,  56i 


3,548.133 


3,548.133 


21.816,486        11,265.674  13,574.805 


6.170.769  5.660,581 

261,231 


8.  580. 280 
261.231 
246.  747 
285. 876  285. 876 

357.180  476.471 

953. 323 

817.921 


6.170,769 

861,433 

206.881 

44.128 

39,509 

25. 359 
527. 165  . 
574. 301 

207.111 

568.749 
120.000 

468.  770  . 
3.643.406 


6,564.868 

412,777 
44,128 
39.509 
25.359 


11.621, 849 

861.443 

206,777 

44.  128 

39,509 

25.  359 


207.111 


630. 936 


207.111 
630. 936 


1,359.820 


2.015,263 


\ 
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Prr*:    ]  Ti 


1969  Ktud 


1973bud|!el 


1970 

conference 

agreemenr 


Pnifjm 


1%9  sclual 


1970  budget 
rsquesU 


1970 
conlerence 
iSfeemetit 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  Of  INDIANA    Continued 
OFFICE,    df   EDUCATION-  Con1iny«d 


OBUbATiONS   IN   IHt   jTATt   Of   IOWA     Conlmued 
OFFICE   OF    EDUCATION      Cent  rjed 


EJucilion  tor  ttie  Hjidicjpped 

Ptescnool  md  school  projram.  lor  the  hindi- 

cipt)ed(£SEA  VI).  

T"»c^e    educatton  and  (ecruitment 

Ifes^arch  ncd  mnovstiofl 

WcJ.l     p.,  <es   dn<)   cj.,t«>n#.1   lilms  for  rtW 


J'4S.  ?li 
sib.  3» 
824.671 

63S 


J.Mi.n^ 


J74'>.jn 


I'jcatioT  'o'  fie  "ij-cticapped.        2. 18S,t80 


74S.2IS 


745. 215 


:  :  ,c  I'fOn  Ijro'a'one'.      

Ke^eirc"^  ani  jeveo.  "entcentirt. 
Vocational  e  tjCitio-i  


172.804 


18.409 


18.409 


:>j3t -tai    ^e.ei'Ci-"-  7   jining. 


Cc"*-'".    "?'  »?"ctJ'*vfe  aid  the  Vectianic  Arts 

(jacorx!  Vj  •„,  id) 
Promotion  or  <rKa'ianal  Educat>on(Si<iith-Hug*>«s 

Edjcatio»i  Fofei;;n    L3"i;tjiges    and    Aorl.J 

Aa,:, 

Civit  Rij*".  tljcaio-  


172. 8M 

50.000 

193.488 

780.439 
6b.  184 


18.409 

50.000 
<1 


18.409 

SO.tXX) 
C) 


Tota..  Otfice  ot  t  Jucation                ... 
Total.    Ortice   ol    Education   comparable 
basis   .  


64. 61?. 811 
55.637,876 


40.927.901 
40. 927. 901 


60.  453. 937 
60. 453. 937 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  IOWA 


OFFICE  OF   EDUCATION 

Eierr?"tjr-y  3nd  Secondary  Education: 

A  is  stance  'or  educationallK  deprived  chil- 

jre^  (•  5iA  I) 
Baiic  .rants 

3tjie  alT-'iintrative  eifier-^e^ 
Grats  to  Sla»es  lot  -^hoo.  library  rr.jtenais 

(f?!!  II) 
SupO'erTientaty  eduCdt.0'1  centers  3-)  lery- 

re^  ('Si  1  111  I 
Slre-^tnp.-'i-^,-   ':,<i<f   departme-^t:    ol    edu- 
cator ('.  5£*  V) 
Gr j-if;  to  itite*; 
J-j-'s  lor  sp«c^   ji'O  ecti 
AcQu  '.ition    ot    equ  prtien'    inj    Tiuior    re- 

I-  )-'-■  'O  stile, 

I    ,j,-   „j     '0-p'^'i'   SCIWlS -- 

S*3te  3dmi^!';'rdtior' 
GuKtaice  ceersetir'e   jr ;  le.' nj  (NDEA  V). 

Su5':'a'    Eerre^tary  md  Secondary  Edu- 
calwn  

Inslroctienal  Eguipm«nt 

Equipment   and   m.r'or    remodelin£  (NOtA 


JU  591.865       il4.  544  700 
150,  000  150.  000 


J16,  505.  967 
165,  U60 


722.9*2 

720,  857 

2  ?9?  488 

1,648.450 

2,281,698 

4«'..3;7 

461    077 

461.077 

l.ll».3S> 
235. 455 


234.317 


.  3  -99  --t* 


:6  VM  ??7 


(j.in's  to  States 

LD3-S  to  n.j  '-DrT'l  3- 
State  admtnist'sfion 


'e  .ctiools. 


1,062.143 
26.194 


Sut)t)'ai    i-sfac'Ta   "'sources 


1.  on.  337 


Sctiooi  Assistance  n  Fe<J*rj"y  »''"C'*^  Are»<: 
Mjintenj-ce  and  op«r3i"5'^s  (P  L   31-874). 
Cflirst-uc'ion  (P  L   81    !'. -»  . .    , . 


2.tS3,S05 

C70.aa 


310,000 


SuOtota,   jAfA 


3. 323. 933 


310.000 


EdwCJt'on  P-:-'es»«iis  Dene'opmenl 

Presc"00'   e-ementarv   and  seo>nd4ry: 

Cnvs  10  Stales((POA  B  .'I        180.  Jb3  240.  C53 

T'j-'inj  pri>jT3rrs'<P0*  Pa'tsC  jnriO).  53;/.  761 

So'^iti      flocat'on   Pnless'ons  0«- 
<.opme"t  715.814  140,053 


2S6,  .'36 


2K.236 


Teacher 


an.  Ml 


Higher  Education 

Pfj^rarTi  assistance 

Stfenjtti^rifif     de.cuping    ir^s' '-ti-jns 

(H!  A   IMi  ...  ?95,  105 ,  

C-y  e.:e<ol  aitficu  'ure  and  ine  mecHanic 

arts  (Ban-nesi   'ones)  2::,  3*3  ;ii.b;2  215,  b.'2 

Undergraduate    nstructiona    tqu<p<nen! 

etifl  Mier  resrwrces(HEA  Y1  A,  244,835  

Construction 

P j*i'ic  cananniiitv  cO'legn  and  tecHmca; 

.nst,tutes(ri£FA  I   -SectKin  1J3)     ..         1,343.909  712.8C3  712.803 

O-er    Mdaceraduate   tacilitm  (HEFA 

i     SectwnlM)  2,136.33  515,496 

Graduate  lacilrtiesfHEFA  II)    675,000 

SUte  »diwwiii»r«tie«  end  ptamtni (HEFA 

I     Sectionl?^) 99.713  109,775  109,775 

Pootxi^ '.es  »t  end  of  ttble. 


Higher  Education — Continued 
Sludenl  ail 

Educiticnal    opKiitu'it,    giiils    (HiA 

IV  A) 
Diiect  loans(NDEA  II) 
Insured  loans  ^ 

Advances  lor  reserve  tunds     .. 

Interest  p.)Ymenls  

Woi^studv  r<r«i')ms(Hf  A  IV  C>   . 
Special    programs    lor    disadvanta^ied 
students 
Talent  search 
Personnel  development 

C<iilege  teachei  tcllo«ships(<'«DEA  IV)  . 
Training  programs  (EPDA  Part  E)     . .  . . 


J3  185.784 
3  611, '7i 


51.384.670 
3,001.996 


Jl,073  IM 

4,30:.  24j 


2*6.147 

2.146,018 


40,000 

1.240,600 
72.475 


2.567  000 


2.567,000 


jta'    tluCJt  on  'or  the  Handicappad        I.II0.S73 


432.885 


432, 885 


Hesei'Ci  a,i  1  Training- 

Keseiicri  ail  dewelopme- 1 
1  I  jCJimal  latXit-iloiies 
Ki»se.)rch  and  deveiopTienl  ce. iters 
»t>cJt'onal  eOdCit  0"  ... 


24.615 


15,000 


15,000 


SoOlotal,  Researching  Irainin? 

Colleges  tor  Ay  cult  ire  and  the  Mechi-i;  Arts 
(Second  Vl..ri  .1  Act) 

Promotion  ol  VocJtional  Education  (Smith- 
Hughes  Act) 

Education  in  foreign  languages  and  *jrid 
Affairs  

Civil  Rights  Education  


Toll      I '*ice  ol  Education        

Total   Otice  ol  EJjcation  Compirsaie  Ba- 
sis '  . 


24.615 


15.000 


15.000 


50,000 

50.000 

bO.  000 

i::,  i56 

(') 

() 

65  312 

+: 

48.  074.  901 

3U,  808.  066 

43.  003.  490 

43,018,223 

30.  808.  066 

43.  003.  49  1 

OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  KANSAS 


OFFICE  OF  FDUCATION 

Otmentary  and  Secondary  fducetion' 

Assistance  tor  educationally  depnwed  child- 
ten  (ESEA  I) 
Basic  grants 

State  administrative  eipenses 
Grants  to  Slates  tor  school  librar/  materials 

{tSEA   II) 
Suupiementary     educational     centers     and 

services(ESEA  III) 
Strengthening  Stale  departments  ol  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V) 

Grants  to  Stitei  

Grants  lor  spKial  proiecti  .    ... 

Acquisition  ol  equipment  and  minor  remodef- 
iiH(MDEA  III)  ' 

Grants  to  States 

loans  te  MMprohl  priv«4(  i 
Stale  administratiori.. . 


19,784,956 

IbO.  000 

556,782 
1,942,094 

414,425 


C,  864.608 
150,000 


1,422,144 
414.425 


J19,  844,?47 
150.  000 

547,154 

1,938,094 

414,425 


893.721 
'  21.«l6' 


Subtotal.  Higher  Education 

l«.  129.013 

7. 991. 766 

9.496.295 

Vocational  Elucalion 

BasK  giants 

4,106.252 

3  309.767 

5,016.923 

Innovation 

234.892 

231. '•'92 

139.  %-i 

(>K)peiative  education 

?4'!  936 

24^.936 

(>>nsumer  and  homemaking  education 

.  :S.  8J4 

278.595 

Programs  tor  students  with  special  needs 

557,412 

474.  C06 

Subtotal,  Vocaltonal  Education...    

4.106.252 

4.002,439 

6.950.737 

Libraries  and  (Community  Services 

CranlS  lor  pub nc  liOur.  ser.iC.>    (  ;  a", A  1)... 

550.  334 

284,988 

550.  334 

Comtfuction  ol  put)iii:  ^lOraries  (l.->i.A  II) 

506.9:3 

154.98IJ 

lnt»rtibriry  cTv^peratinr' (LSC*  111  1         ...    . 

42. 411 

42,441 

42.441 

St.ate    1  i.titutionat    library    services   (LSCA 

IV   A)                                               

39,509 

39.509 

39.  b09 

Library  services  lor  pfiysica  ',  fiandicapped 

(LSCA  IV  B) 

2b.21? 

25.212 

2b.  212 

College  li'rar,  resources  (UFA  II   A)      

4:?,  878   .. 

libraiian  .  aining  (HIA  ii   B) 

40,024   .. 

University     .jmmunity     service     puirans 

(MEA  11                                                

Ib9, 71J 

159.710 

159.710 

Adult  basic  education  (iduit  .  ducation  Act): 

234,33b 

309,  838 

309.833 

Specia  pro  ects  and  teacher  education... 

z 

316.617  .. 

3 

Subtotal       Librar  es      and      Oo-'^^     ly 

X 

Ser.ices 

?,  387  983 

861.696 

1,282. "?4 

Educatior-  i)r  me  Handicap  .ii* ' 

Prescnoo  and  school  proigrams  'or  tf^e  handi- 

cju.,ed  (iSIA  VI)                                

a:  ii^ 

432,885 

432,88b 

TeiKher  education  and  recruit-neni     

391. /8i 

Rpsei'cn  an  1  innovat  c^ 

356.003     . 

Med'i  sei.'ces  and  ca.it  .ned  Urns  lor  the 

January  19,  1970 
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Program 


1969  actual 


1970  budget 
requests 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  KANSAS— Continued 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Education — Con. 

Guidance   counseling,  and  testing  (t'lDEA  V). 

Subtotal,  Eleinenlary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation 

Insliuctional  Equipment- 

Equipment  and  minor  teniOdelin£(NOEA  111):' 

Grants  to  Slates  -    - 

Loans  to  nonprofit  pi u ate  schools     

Stite  administration   .  .    .       


$291,036 
14,054,694 


$11,851,177 


1970 
conference 
agreement 


J194,351 
14,  088. 301 


Program 


1969  actual 


1970 

1970  budget  conference 

requests  agreement 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  KANSAS— Continued 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 


Ld'jcation  for  the  Hand.capped: 

Preschool  and  school  programs  lor  the  haiidi- 

C3pped(ESEA  VI)  .    .  

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation  .    ... 

Media  services  and  captioned  lilms  for  the 

deaf..  


$338.  673 
780,  110 
299,868 


$338,673 


$338, 673 


Sutilolal,  Inslructij  lal  Resources 

School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas- 
Maintenance  and  operations  (P  L   81   374)     . 
Construction  (P  L.  8!   Sib) 

Subtotal,  SAFA 
Education  Professions  Develoimenl 

Preschool   elementary   and  secondary 
Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B  2) 
Tra  n  ng  progran'S  (1  PL'-"   larts  C  and 
D)  . 

Subtola:,  Educat  en  Professions  De- 
velopment ....     ....   -   — 


8,554,572 
573.750 


9,238,322 

207, 864 
336,778 

544.«42 


3,  302,  000 
63,000 

3,  365,  000 

207,854 

207,864 


906,782 

21,727 

928,  509 

9, 985. 000 
63.000 

10,043,000 
241,367 

241,367 


Subtotal,  Educal, on 'or  the  Mand;ci|,''l         1,418.651  338,673  338,673 

Res<"3rcii  ind  Training 

Kesejrcli  and  development 

Educational  laboratories _ 

Research  and  developmen!  centers. .  .  . 

Vocational  education  .  49,833  15.000  15,000 


Subtotal,  Research  and  Training 

Colleges  for  Agriculture  and  t'le  Mechanic  Arts 
(Second  IVIorr.ll  Act)   . 

Promotion  of  Vocational  Education  (Smith- 
Hughes  Act)  .....  .       .... 

Education  m  Foreign  Languages  and  World  Affairs. 

Civil  Righb  Education 

Total.  Office  ol  tducat  o- 
Total.    Office    ol    Ed'i-. ^'on    Comparable 
basis  


49,833 


15.000 


15.000 


bO,  00,3 


91.335 

216,743 


50.000 

(0 


44,793,412 
39,  690,  546 


26, 663, 257 

26.563.257 


TeacherCoips ,    — 

Higher  Educal.on 

Program  assistance 

Strengthening    oeve:-i,,n^    !n-;tituticns 

(HEA  111) 
Colleges  ol  agriculture  and  trie  mechanc 

arts  (Banfchead-lone-i) 
Undergraduate  instructional  equipment 
and  other  resources(H[A  VI   A) 
Construction: 

Public  community  colleges  and  techn  cal 
institutes  (HEFA   I     Section  103) 
Other  undergraduate  laciiit.e3(HEFA  I     Sec- 
tion 104)     

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) 
Stale     administrat  on      and      p.annmg 
(HEFA  1     Sect, on  10b) 
Student  aid 

Educational    opportun.ty    grants    (HEA 

IV  A)  .. ■- 

Direct  loansC^DEA  II)  ...I 

Insured  loans  ' 

Advances  lor  reserve  lunds  . 
Interest  payme  its 
Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV  C)   . 
Special    programs    tor    disadvantaged 
students; 
Talent  search 
Personnel  development 

College  teacher  le!low-,t^irs(NDEA  IV)  .. 
Training  programs  (EPDA  PattE) 


743,747 
198,680 
208,085 

l,Cbl,377 

1,723,010 
100,000 

89,473 


3,070,461 
3.249,036 


98,308 
2,015,111 


39,000 

1,086,700 
311,800 


201,805 


531,075 


201,805 

531,076 
412.235 


99,770 


1,211,224 
2,626,056 


1,948,114 


99,770 


872,547 
3, 763, 470 


1,948,114 


OBLIGATlOSS   IN   THE  STATE  OF  KENTUCKY 
OFFICE  OF   EDUCATION 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Education: 

Assistance  for  educationally  deprived  chil 
dren(ESEA  I): 

Basic  grants .        $30,207,987 

State  administrative  enpenses 

Grants   to   States   lor    school   library   materials 

(tSEA  II)  ..  .  

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services 

(ESEA  111) . 

Strengthening  State  departments  ot  education 
(ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  tor  special  proiects. 
Acqu.sition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling 
(NDEA  III):' 

Grants  to  States  .    

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools .. 

State  administration 30,673 

Guidance  counseling  and  testing  (NOtA  V)  ....  274,372 


1.581,651 


Subtotal,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation..  


Subtotal.  Higher  [.lucalion 


14,034.788         6,618,045 


7,829,017 


Vocational  Education.  -,  naa  (W7 

Basic  grants -l 3,039,082 

Innovation      .._..-.- L — 

Work-study -.-'- 

Cooperative  education  ... -.    -- 

Consumer  and  homemaki  :g  education 

Program  for  Students  v.ith  Special  Needs 

Research  - 


2,789,750 
228,104 

239,415' 
176,032 


4. 228, 688 
■  228, 104  I 
114,475  I 
239,415 
234,823 
469, 833 
397, 175 


Instructional  Equipment- 
Equipment  and   minor  remodeling  (f^DEA 
III):  ■ 

Grants  to  Stales 

Loans  to  nonprofit  pnvate  schools 

State  administration 


Subtotal  Instructional  Resources 


Subtotal  Vocational  Education 3,089,082  3,433,301  5,912.5n 


Libraries  and  Community  Services 

Grants  tor  public  library  services  (LSCA  1)    _ 
Construction  ot  public  libraries(LSCA  II) 
Interlibratycooperation(LSCAIII)    ....     . 
State    inslilutional   library   services  (LSCA 

IV   A)   

Libiary  services  tor  physically  handicapped 

(LSCA  IV   B)  ...        .  

Collegelibrary  resources(HEA  II  A)..     

Libraiiantr3ining(HEA  II   B)      

University     community     service    programs 

(HEAI) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education  .. 
Educational  braoadcasting  facilities 


455,789 

201,413 

41,929 

39,509 

25.168 
414  277 
146,  541 

149,218 

260,619 

268,809" 


246, 149 
■41,929' 
39,509 
25, 168 


455, 789 
139,238 
41,929 

39,509 

25, 168 


149,218 
282,224 


149, 218 
282,224 


Subtotal.  Libraries  and  Community  Serv- 
ices    

FijotHotes  at  end  of  table. 
CXVI 3— Part  1 


2,003,272 


784, 197 


1,133,075 


Education  Professions  Development: 

Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 
Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B-2)    . 
Training  programs  (EPDA  Parts  C  and 
D) 

Subtotal.  Education  Professions  De- 
velopment. ... 


247  063 
452.063 


247,063 


699. 126 


247,063 


Teacher  Corps 

Higher  Education: 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening    developing    institutions 
(HEA  III).... 

(Alleges   ol  apiculture  and   the   me- 
chanic artsxBankhead-Jones)..  


Undergraduate  instructional  equipment 
and  other  resources  (HEA  VIA) 


671.384 

864,500 
219,025 
233,537 


222,244 


50,000 
(•) 


40,  584,  455 
40,  584, 435 


0.207,987 
302,  084 

$33,739,322 
337. 393 

$38,963,425 
389, 534 

759,127  . 

754,260 

2.522.850 

1,849,465 

2,601,011 

477.508 

477,  508 

477,  508 

270,415 


35, 256, 262        36, 403, 688         43. 456. 254 


1.524,396 
'  30,236 


1,554,626 


School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas: 

Maintenance  and  operations (P.L.  81-874)...  8,407,184  5,604,000  9,801,000 

Construction(P.L.  81  815) 230,278  127.000  127,000 

Subtotal  SAFA 8,637,462  5,731.000  9,923,000 


294,866 


294,866 


222,244 
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Proi'im 


; 


0BLIGATK3NS   IN  TH[  ST»Tf  C 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Contmued 

Hifher  EdutJti»n^- Continued 
Con^lrutlion 

Public   commu'    .    colleges   and    Ifch- 

ncil  institu    j(HtFAI   Seclic  ^    i) 

Olhet    und*  .riduale    iKiiities   (mSFA 

I     Sect'    I  I'-X), 
Grjdui"  .Kiiitie5(Mtf A  11) 
SUIe      idminislulion      »nd       plannim 
(MFFA  I     Section  ;  *) 
Student  lid 

EduCJtiofUl    opuci*u''iW    ii'3   ;',    (M:A 

IV   *)  ..      .- 

Direct  lainsC^DtA  II). 

'  Insured  wins 

*fl<irKe5  loi  'fieive  •un<J5         

Interest  pjimenls  

Klorii^ludy  uiogijms  (MtA  IV   LI 
Specul     pioiums     lot     disdd.niliiied 
students    Ijieni  -■eaicfi 
Personnel  development 

College  tejcher  !eiio*stMp5  (NOEA  iv) 
Trjming  piogumi  (tPD*  Put  I) 

Subtctii    Mijliet  !  lucjlion 

VocjIionjI  Educainn 

B4SIC  JfjnlS 

Innovation — 

•orli-studv  - 

Coop*'Jtiv«  education 

Co   .u'lier  arid  homemafcing  education   ... 

PiOKims  tor  students  oilti  M-tcui  needs 

Reseaicn  


Subtotal   Vocational  EJucalKji    .  . 

Libraries  and  Community  Sermces 

Grants  lor  public  iibran  se'<ices  (LiCA  i) 
Constfuclion  ol  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 
Inteiltbiary  reoperation  (LSCA  III) 
State    institutional    library    sei.ices    (LSCA 

IV    ») 
Library  services  lor  physicaity  tiandicat  ,*1 

(lsCa  IV  B)  . 

College  library  resources  (HIA  II  A) .- 

Litrarian  training  (HEA  II   B) 

Umveisitv     community     ser.ice     programs 

(MEA  I) 
fdult  (MSK  education  (Aduit  tJucalic-i  Ac!) 

Grants  to  Slates 

Special  proiects  and  teacher  education 
Educational  broadcasting  'aciifies 

Subtotal    Libraries  ami  Community  Ser«- 
ces 

Education  lor  the  Mandicapued 

Pres£^ool  and  school  programs  'c  '"<■  haiidi- 

capoed<ESEA  VI) 
TcKbei  education  and  recrti'tnient 
Researctt  and  in'Mj»ation 
Media  services  and  catiioneii  Iiims  ■   •  tfie 

deal 


1K9  actual 
f   niM'jCHY 


Ji   338  963 
3, 034.  025 


84  070 


:  8;8  376 

3.014.967 


197''  budget 
i«)u«ts 


Continued 


is:.'  9iJ 


103  }«u 


1   110  48 i 
2,407.639 


19"u 
C('nference 
agreement 


Program 


19b9  acti.al 


1970  budget 
lequesls 


1970 
conlerence 
agreement 


081IGATI0NS  IN  THE  STATE   OF   LOUISIANA     Continued 
OFFICE   OF  EDUCATION— Continued 


A- 


Kr  9;: 

474    18! 
103  3«0 


8 'II  849 
3  450.451 


,  ia.2i7 

3, 124. 7I( 

117.000 

610.600 
58.000 


3.312,172 


3.312.172 


15.676.096 

5  459  ^i4 


8.084.530 


4  394  998 

2t^  9uZ 

260.170 
3I».(72 


S.  459. 534         5.706.942 


596.  161 

158.205 

4,235 

39.509 

25.  2J4 
309.262 
183  946 

.68  !.a 

91'    457 
47'  989 


2.873.816 


509.972 
387.755 
343.102 


303,810 
4:  69<.' 
39  ■19 

:5.  :34 


9  36.''    "91 


:  4,9  813 
:4:,902 
175.561 
260.170 
412. 031 
824.388 
707.299 

10.042.164 


5%  161 

16:  510  I 
4:  690 

39,  •)09 

25.234 


Subtotal    E'^ucaior  'or  ibe  HaHO'capued         1,240.^9 


;  59.  710 
1   019  688 


1   590  641 


5(19  972 


509.972 


159.710 
1.019.688 

2. 045. 602 
xi9  972 


S09.972 


Researcti  and  Training 

Hesearcb  and  development 

Educational  laboratoiies  .... 
Reseaicit  and  deveiopmeni  ce.iers  ...,, 
Vocational  education  _ 

Subtotal   Research  and  T'ainr'j      .    . 

Colleges  lor  Agriculture  and  the  Mectia '.c  Arts 

(Second  Moinil  Act) 
Promotion  ot  Vocational  fducation(Smith-Mujties 

Act) 
EducJinn  in  Foieign  Languages  and  *oiid  Artai'S 
Civil  Rights  Education 

Total   Office  ol  Education 

Total  Office  ot  Education  Com  pliable  Basis 


43.070 


IS.  919 


IS.  919 


43.070 


IS.  919 


143. 13S 

13.415 

5.912 

71 
67 

720.041 
■■07  859 

50.000 


15.919 

50,000 


58.  339  7S5 

58.  339  "55 


T7  ?S9,  494 
''  :59  49« 


Elementary  and  Secondarir  Education — Con 

Strengthen. ng  Sta'e  deiaitments  ot  educa- 
tion (SSIA  V) 

Giants  to  SLites 

Giants  lor  siiec  a:  pioiects 
Acq. J. St  on    ot    eiiuipment    and    niiioi    re- 
niodfii'igC^Of  A  III)   • 

Grants  to  Slates 

Loans  to  nonpro'it  private  schools 

State  administration 
Gu'Jance,  counseling    and  testng  (NUIA  v) 

Suttotal    [leme'tjiv  and  Secondary   id- 
ucation 

Instructional  Equipment 

Equipment   and    mmor    lemoileimg   (NUIA 
III)   1 
Giants  to  Slates 

lOi"^  to  nonpro'it  pmate  ichnol'. 
State  adriiinistialiun 

Subtotal   Insiiuctional  Resouices 

Schoc'i  As'.islance   n  Federailv  Aftecled  Areas 
Ma  ntenance  and  ope'alions  (P  L   81   874) 
Construction  (P  I    8i    815) 

Subtotal   SAfA 

Education  Prulessions  Development 

Preschool  elemei'tarv   and  secondary 
Grants  to  States  (EPO*  B  2) 
Training  ptograms  (EPDA  Parts   C   and 
0) 

Subtotal,  Education  Piolessions  De- 
velopment 

Teacher  Coips 
Higher  t  (location 

Program  assistance 

itrerigthening    developing    institutions 

(HEA  III) 
Col  leges  ot  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 

arts  (Bankhead-lones) 
Undergraduate  instructional  equipment 
and  other  resources  (HEA  VI  A) 
Construction 

Public  community  colleges  and  techni- 
cal institutes  (HEFA  I     Section  103) 
Other   undergraduate   lacilities  (HEfA 

1     Section  104). 
Graduate  lacilities  (HEFA  II) 
State     administration     and      planning 
(HSFA  I     Section  105) 
Student  aid 

Educational    opportunity    grants    (HIA 

IV    A) 
Direct  loans  (NDEA  II)  . 
Insured  loans 

Advances  tor  reserve  tunds 
Interest  payments 
Work  study  programs  (HEA  IV  C) 
Special    programs    lor    disadvantaged 
students 

Talent  searcli 

Personnel  development 

College  teacher  lello*shUs  (NOt  A  IV) 
Training  piogiams  (EPD&  Part  E ) 

Subtotal   Highei  i  Jucalion 

Vocational  Education: 
Basic  grants   . 

Innovation  — -.... 

Work-study  

Cooperative  education 

Consumer  and  ho'ne'naking  education  .  .. 
Program  tor  Students  with  Special  Needs  ... 
Research 


1535  43'i 


1  806,  533 

V   949 
339,449 


J535.  430 


J5i5.  4  30 


17  481   583         35  494,664 


339,  71? 

4?.  800,  ?75 


1.992,  135 

37,976 

2.  030,  1 1 1 


3  447,717 
351,676 

3  799,  393 


322,474 
611.791 

934.265 
168.072 


770,000 
666.000 


1.436.000 


283. 936 


3,930.000 
566.000 


4.596.000 


347,280 


284.936 


347.  280 


1  089,051 
224  205 
272  955 

306,071 

5  111  837 
250,000 

160,233 


2  533,113 
3,345,928 


182  628 

3  081,  348 


56,  Otto 

1    214  9IX) 
86  LKJS   . 

17,944  277 
5, 453  039 


227.449 


939.932 


101.494 


1   333  386 
2.893,084 


227,449 


939,932 
564  569 

101,494 


1.028,548 
4,146,155 


3,778.457 


3.778.457 


9  274,802 


5  488,273 
248,065 


268  167 
346,  307 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  LOUISIANA 


OFFICE  Of  EDUCATION 

Elemenljry  and  Secondary  Education 

Assistance  tot   educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren (ESEA  I) 
Basic  grants 

State  administrative  eipenses 
Giants  to  States  lor  school  library  materials 

(ESEA  II)  ... 

Suppteintntary     educational    centers     and 
servces  (ESEA  III) 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table 


»30,  428  6.9 
304,314 

954,621 

3,074,668 


$32  485.644 
324  836 


2.150.754 


$)'  5.3.321 
375.  133 

957.  137 

3,  079.  542 


Sublulii'   Vocational  Education 

Libraries  and  Community  Services 

Grants  lor  public  library  services  (LSCA  I) 
Construction  ol  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 
Interhbiary  cooperation  (LSCA  111) 
State    institutional    libiary    services   (LSCA 

IV   A) 
Library  services  lor  physically  handicapped 

(LSCA  IV   B) 
College  library  resources  (HEA  II   A) 
Librarian  training(HtA  II   B) 
Universrty     community     service     programs 

(HEA  I) 
Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act) 
Grants  to  Slates 
Special  pioiects  and  teacher  education 


5  453,  U39 


631  904 

229,  744 

42.883 

39.509 

25  251 
308  819 
182  226 

178.251 

1.266.373 


6.351.352 

318.493 
42.883 
39.509 

25,251 


10,786  704 


8.  319  0% 
248,  605 
198,  167 
268, 167 
461  %9 
924,  305 
793.  024 

11.213.33? 


631  904 
168  561 
42,883 


39  509 
25,251 


178,251 
1.414,980 


178,251 
1.414.980 
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3S 


Program 


1969  actual 


1970  budget 
requests 


1970 
conferMK* 
agreement 


OBLIGATIO:.S  IN  THE  STATE  OF  LOUSIIANA— Continued 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 

Libraries  and  Community  Services — Conlinued 

Lducationai  broadcastnig  lacilities.  

Subtotal,  Libraries  and  Community  Serv- 
ices 

Iftucstion  lot  the  Handicapped 

Preschool    and    school    programs    lor    the 

handicapped  (ESEA  VI). . . 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment.       

Research  and  tiinovaiion    .  

Media  services  and  captioned  hlms  lor  the 

deal 


$2,904,960        J2. 019. 367  J2. 501.  339 


570.  824 

346. 923 

8,270 


570,  824 


570,  824 


Subtotal,  EJucalijn  lor  the  Handicapped  . 

Rtsearch  and  Training 

Research  and  development 
Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers 

Vocalional  education 


926,017 


570, 824 


570,  824 


Program 


1969  actual 


1970  budget 
requests 


1970 
conlerence 
agreement 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MAISE- Contirued 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 


5,430 


17,848 


17,848 


Subtotal,  Research  and  Training 

Colleges  lor  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts 

(Second  Morrill  Act)   . 
Promotion  ol  Vocational  Education  (Smith-Hughes 

Act) 
Education  in  Foreign  t  anjuages  and  World  Attairs. 
Crsil  Rights  Education  


Total,  Office  ol  Education  ...i,    

Total,    Office    ol    Education    Comparable 
Basis'.  


5,430 


17,848 


17,848 


Higher  Education— Continued 
Construction; 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical 

institutes  (HEF'^A  l-section  103)... 
Other    undergraduate    lacilities    (HLFA 

l-section  104) 

Graduate  lacilities  (HEfA  II) 

State     admmislraticn     and     planning 

(HEFA  l-section  105) 

Student  a  d: 

Educational    opportunity    grants    (HEA 

IV   A)  - 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II) 

Insured  loans: 

Adv3i-ces  Icr  reserve  lunds  . 
I:  teres!  payments 
Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV-C).. 
Special     programs    lor    dsad.anlaged 
students. 
Talent  search. 
Personnel  development 

College  teacher  lello*ships  (NDEA  IV)  . 
Trail, ing  programs  (EPDA  part  E) 


J548,214 
620,  484 

85,786 


6(i6,632 

780.  846 


147.253 

797.691 


148.400 
33.219 


J2  =  3.i59 


65,833 


287,  069 
622.  395 


744,348 


J28;,  459 
152,426 

65,833 


248,553 
891,971 


744,348 


Subtotal,  higher  eouc.ition       4,172,007 


2, 175, 152 


2.559,638 


50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

134,293 
203  255 

(-) 

(=) 

281  793 



_      ._ 

70,286,377 

55, 499,  793 

74,913,714 

64, 993, 686 

55, 499, 793 

74,913,714 

Vocational  Educatioii:  ' 

Basic  grants   . _  . 1,490.962 

Innovation 

Work-study 

Ckxjperative  education  -.- 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education    _ 

Program  lot  students  *ith  special  needs 

Research  - 


1,387  705 

212  626 

217,708' 
87  564 


Subtotal,  Vocational  Education. 


1,490,962    1.905,603 


2  103  477 
212  626 
50,985 
217,708 
116  808 
233,709 
190,  029 

3,125,342 


OBLIGATIONS  IN   THE  STATE  OF  MAINE 


OFFICE  Of   EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

Assistance      lor      educationally      deprived 
children  (ESEA  I), 
Basic  grants      ^ 
State  admrnrstr^tue  expenses 
Grants  to  Slates  lor  school  library  materials 

(ESEA  II) 
Supplementary    educational    centers    and 

services  (ESEA  III) 
Strengthening  State  departments  ol  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V); 

Grants  to  States  

Grants  lor  special  protects 
Acquisition    ol    equipment    and    minor    re- 
modeling (NDEA  III).  1 

Grants  to  States  

Loans  to  nonprot  t  private  schools   

Slate  administration 
Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NEDA  V). 

Subtotal.  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation 

Instructional  Equipment 

Equipment   and    n.inor    reriodeling  (NDEA 
111)   ' 

Grants  to  States  

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration 


$3,351,971 
150,000 

J3, 663,  453 
150.000 

J4, 123, 001 
150,000 

253,111   - 

251,204 

964.066 

804.617 

1.025,569 

303,881 

303.881 

303.881 

Libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  lor  public  library  services  (LSCA  1)   . . 
Construction  ol  public  libraries  (LSCA  II)  ... 
Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  111). 
State   institutional   library   services  (LSCA 

IV  A) - 

Library  services  tor  physically  handicapped 

(LSCA  IV   B) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  II  A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  II  B)  . 

University     community     service     programs 

(HEA  I)  -         . 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States  

Special  proiects  and  teacher  education 
Educational  broadcasting  lacilities 


258  291 

106,355 
40,  858 

39,509 

25,075 
143  115 


121,158 
192,097 
72,216" 


155,022 

40  858" 
39,509 

25,075 

121,158 
204,502 


258  291 

106,355 
40,  858 

39  503 

25,075 


121,158 
204,  502 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services. 


436,944 --  I   Education  for  the  Handicapped: 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped (ESEA  VI) .       

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation — 

Media  services  and  captioned  lilms  lor  the 
deaf 


13,333 
82, 737 


81,866 


998,674 


153.967 
155.543 


596.124 


153,967 


795, 748 


153,967 


5,556,043 


4.921.951 


5.935.521 

425. 881 
13.333 


Subtotal,  Instructional  Resources. 


439,214 


School  Assistance  in  Federally  Aflected  Areas: 
Maintenance  and  operations  (P.L.  81  875). 
Construclion  (PL.  81  815) 


2.594,464 


2.213,000 
22.000 


3, 564, 000 
22,000 


Subtotal,  SAFA 


2,594.464 


2. 235. 000 


3.586.000 


EducatMMi  Professions  Development: 

Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  Stales  (EPDA  B-2)    149,034 

Training  programs  (EPDA  Parts  C  and 
0).     . 60.991 

Subtotal.  Education  Professions  De- 
velopment.   210.025 


149,034 


164.930 


149.034 


164,900 


Teacher  (>)rps - 

Higher  Education: 

Program  Aatatance: 

Strengthening    developing    institutions 

(HEA  III) 

Colleges  ot  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 

arts  (Bankhead-Jones) 

Undergraduate  instructional  eauipment 
and  other  retourtes  (H  EA  V A-A) 


120.300  . 

170.056 

53,126 


173.048 


173,048 


Subtotal,  Education  for  the  Handicapped. 


Research  and  Training: 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories        . 
Research  and  development  centets. 
Vxational  education 


309.510 


153.967 


153,967 


15,000 


15,000 


Subtotal,  Research  and  Training 


15,000 


15,000 


(ktlleges  for  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts 
(Second  Morrill  Act) 

Promotion  dI  Vocational  Education  (Smith- 
Hughes  Act) 

Education  in  Foreign  Languages  and  World  Affairs 

(Jivil  Rights  Education 


50, 000 
48,182 


50.000 


50,000 
(') 


Total,  Office  of  Education  .  ..-   15,429.867        12,202,831         16,825,330 

Total,   Office  ot    Education   Comparable 
Basis' 14,495,704        12.202.831  16.825.330 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education: 

Assistance     for     educationilly     deprived 
children  (ESEA  I): 

Basicgrants  -..-     J14, 445,834      J17, 445,114        »0,146.268 

State  administrative  expense. 150,000  174,451  201,463 


Footnotes  At  end  of  table. 
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P'OgtlTl 

OBLIGATIONS   IN   THE   STATE   Of 
OFFICE    OF   EOUCATIOP*— Continued 

tlemenury  ind  Second«r»  Educ»tion — Contmjed 

utanf  to  SUte'.  'CI  scnooi  iiDfa'i  male'  a^'- 

(EStA  III 
SuPi-lenien'ii     eilucational     cenleis     jnd 

^fi.icesCfSi*  HI) 
i,ii«.i|lt)en(ng  Stale  lefailirents  ot  eJuca- 
I.on  (tSES  »l 
Ciijiil^  to  Slate-; 
f,(jnt<;  ■:■  M-c  ai  ,  :c  ecl'< 
Acoui^it  on    0'    equi'ie'i'    and    mmoi    le- 
modeling  (NDf  *  m  i    '■ 
Ctant^  to  Slate-; 

LOJn^  to  no"   :iol  t  ;  '  ,Jle  sclooU 
Stale  adTiinistraliOii 
Gu.Oa   ce  coj.iselinj  and  t»5linj(NDEA  V) 

SuMolai      fletreiMirv      ard     Seccnrtary 
Education 

|(ist'ucl«nal  Eguirniei-l 

Equ'tmenI    and    mi"Or    remodeling   (NDEA 
III)    ' 
Giants  to  States 
Loans  to  non-c-'Otit  school^ 
Stale  adminislialion 

SuC'olai   Insliucl'onal  Resource'. 

School  A'.<,<taxe   n  FedeiaiW  Alleiled  A-eas 
Maintenance  and  opeialwnsCP  L   81   8."«) 
Conslruciwn  (P  L   81   815) 

SuCloia:  SAfi 

Eduoten  Piolessons  Oe.eccn'em 

P-rscfiooi  eiementafv   am]  seer  idam 
Giants  to  Stales  (t  PDA  B   :) 
Tianinn  p'Og'aTis  ( ^  PDA   Parts  C  and 
0) 

Suttijla'     lilucjI-C'     p.D'.sson-;    De- 
.eicpmei  ' 

Textie'  C^r;,' 
Higher  tducjticn 

Progiann  ass.staice 

Stiengltien-ig    ai-.-npinj     nstilutions 

( H  f  A  1 1 1 ) 
Colleges    of    ag'-ciitu'e   and    the   rne- 

chanic  j(ts(Bj   r^l^eld-)ones) 
Undergraduate  ,n',tr jdcial  equipnnenl 
and  other 'esource-.(H[  A  vi   A) 
Conliuctron 

PubK  ccrrrmur'ity  cni'-ge'  and  techn.r.ai 

.nslitutes(MEf  A  i     Sect-on  ijj) 
Other    undergiafluale   lac  i  les   (MffA 
I     Section '.04) 

Graduatet«ilities(HkEA  li)   

Slate      adm  nistjt<;n      and     plannrng 
(HEFAI     Section  ;:)^) 
Slude'it  a.d 

Educationa:    otpc'tjiily    Jianls   (HLA 

IV  A) 

D.ieclioans(NL>A  n) 

Insured  loans 

Advances  'c  reserve  funds 
i-terest  pat-rreits 
Wort   sfudi  prograrTis(Ht  A  IV    C>     . 
Spec.ai     programs    lor    disad«aolajed 
sfulents 

Talent  sea-c" 
Pe"".nne'  deveioprne'i 

CoHeje  teacher  ieiio*sh  cs  (NOEA  IV)  . 
T-ain  "g  prjsiamKlPL"  Pad  E)    


19?"  budget 
1969Kluil  requests 

M«RYLAND      Continjed 


19'0 
conlererKe 
agreemeni 


Program 


1%9  actual 


1970  budget 
requests 


19'0 
contf irnce 
agreemf  nl 


OBLIGATIONS   IN  THE   STATE  OF   MARYLAND  — Cr-ntinued 
OFFICE   OF   EDUCATION— Contmued 


S936.620 

1947. 722 

2,887.102 

J2. 088, 229 

2.980.29b 

!>29. 969 

!>29. 969 

S29.969 

1,312.943 

12.890 

34.9«7 

312  960 

.       31%.  Kl 

2n.623.20S 

70  237.763 

24. 121.i7« 

1.326.93S 

3i.  310 

1. 362. 245 


Librarm  and  Community  S«nic«s — Continued 

Adull  ba-c  eilucal-on  (Adufl  Education  Act) 

Grants  to  "-tale- 

^[ec'Si  proiects  and  teacher  education 
Educ.'ionai  bioadcastmg  faci  ties 

Subtotal    i  tiai  e-  and  Comrrun  ty  Serv- 
ices 

Education  tor  the  Handicappe.! 

Pieithool  and  school  prog  ran  s  lor  theh.miH 
capped  (f  SEA  vi) 

T'Kher  education  anl  recruitmeni 
Research  a"d  ir.ro. ilicn 
Meilia  services  vij  capficned  iiims  fpr  the 
de.»t 

Subtotal.  Educifon  lot  the  HandicHP-d 

Research  and  Tiainin|: 
I  Research  and  dtoclopmenl 

I  Iducalionil  laboratories 

Pe-ertrch  and  rievelopiienl  c'nieis 

Voc.iticnal  educ.Ttiin 

Subtotal,  Re-search  and  Tiairinj 


5f.l''  Cb 
b3. 331 


jfc8:  3:1 


16l-.\  1.1 


.r^SV'iU 


49  3  f4 
376.  4M 
323.800 

102.  89S 

1.297,020 


1  275,  940 


493,674 


493.874 


1,73?  (19 


411)  s'4 


2V  867, 892 
494  ?36 

26.  362.  128 


318,527 
622.171 

940.698 
156. :93 

706.694 
220.  505 
213  395 

:   346.  890 

2.241.212 
300.000 

69. 208 


3.387.000 
23.000 

3.410.000 


281.448 


281  448 


223.731 


693  653 


107,349 


Colleges  lor  Agriculture  and  the  Mecha    c  Aris 
(Second  Mornll  Act) 
29,  362.  000      piomolion  ol  Voc.'lional  f  ducalicn  (Smith  'fuihf, 
23,000         AC) 

Educ.>|ion  in  foreign  I,'  .^uage-.  an;!  *(  ii,i  Jiairs 
29,  385.  COO      ci  ^,1  R,||,|s  F  ducalion 

Total  Oltice  ot  f  ducalion 
Total     OHice    ol    FducalKin    Co-nparable 
344,847  Basis 


611  R8.- 
l.'R  787 

15,000 

li    IHK) 

74.-',  667 

15.000 

15   IKIO 

50.0<k^ 

50.000 

■)<)    lK"lO 

118  672 

13,131 

225  ')29 

(') 

( ) 

b9.471  9^3 

37 

?Ii-|.  837 

\  u  4    M'>4 

64.111,111 

17 

:;ri  837        ; 

■,  .,(.4   --1.4 

OeilGAIIONS  IN   THE   SIATf    (F   ViSJ  ACHUSE  TTS 


344  847 


223. 731 

693  553 

565  382 

107,  349 


1,670,392 
2.  346.  063 

I,fAJ.785 
2  286.  880 

941,773 
3.277.378 

234.680 
1.547,53* 

2,  293  4iO 

2.  291.  4M 

1.544.300 
10.027 


Subtotal   Higher  t  lucai  i^r. 


/ 


Vxa'icra'  r'^ucaGOO. 

gas  c  grants 

Innovation  %.,. 

Woik-sludr  ■ 

Cooperat  ve  educat  on  ., 

Con'.uTier  jr  1  hoirema-   ig  education     ., 
ProRiarris  for  siudents  *ith  spec  ai  needs 
Resea'ci 


12.520.904 
3.96f   19: 


6,659.848 


8.102.726 


OFFICE  Of   EDUCATION 

titnifniar*  and  Secondary  Education 

Assistance  tor   educationally   depn."!)  chil- 
dren (SSEA  I) 
Basic  jrants 

Slate  adninislial'.e  eipei  ses 
Gi.ints  to  Stales  lor  school  library  materials 

(ESEA  II) 
Suppie-n''  tar,  educational  centers  and  serv- 
ices (tSl  A  III) 
Stronitheni.i^  State  d'part-renis  ot  educa- 
t.ni(ESEA  V) 
Giants  to  States 
Grants  tor  special  (roiecls 
Ar.Tuisitton    of    e<juipment    and    miici    re 
modeling  (NDEA  111) 
Grants  to  States 

1  nans  lo  lion  t  ro't  private  schools 
^■tate  adminsiration 
Cuiia'C-   cou'seliig   and  teslng  (NDi  A  V  ) 

Subliial,   E'emenlary   and   Ser-.ondary   Ed- 
ucation 

Instructional  Equipment 

Equipment    and    nic  lor    lenioJeiing   ("iDfA 
III)    I 
Giants  lo  Stales 

loans  to  non  proli*  private  schools 
Stale  administration 


4.025.023 
;41.939 

263.026 
253.976 


6  101  11,' 
244,939 
185,181 
263,026 
338. 802 
677,872 
579.683 


5ut)tcta      insiiucfipnai    Resources     ., 

Sch.wi  Assistance  m  Federally  A"f»t»d  Areas- 
Maintenance  and  operations  (P  L.  8!   874) 
Construction  (P  L   81   8!S) 


I.b77.i73 

48,  101 

1.625,274 


13.710.871 
116.046 


5.971.000 
465;  000 


Sut)tola'   SAFA 


uD'o'a     vxai  cnal  Education. 


3.9K.192 


L.brar  es  and  Ccmmun  ty  Se'.ces 

Giar-f.  lor  jubiic  I  b'lry  >e'v  ces  (LSCA  I)     .  606.374 

Conslruclion  or  cub.ic  iiOrar  es  (lSCA  ID  393.560 

inter    brary  CDCperal.on  (LSCA  III)  42, 74b 
Stale     nstilu!  onal    "braiy    seivices  (LSCA 

IV   A)  39  W9 
Ibiar.  services  lor  physically  handicapped 

(LSCaivB)  -5,:39 

College  library  resources  (HEA  II   A)  298.449 

librarian  naming  (HEA  11   B)  102,510 
University     communty     s«rviC«     proframs 

(HEAD 1'8,  121 


4  '86  964 

3<38,0O5 

42.  743 
39.509 
25.  239 


8   390  615 

6116   3 '4 
164  31U 

4.',  7b4 

39.SII9 
25,  239 


178,121 


178,121 


Education  Pio'essio'is  Development 

Pre-xfioo    elementary  and  secondary 
Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B  2) 
Training  program5(EPOA  partsC  and  D) 

Subtot.)'    Education  Prolessuns  Development 


Teacher  Corps 

Higher  Educatron 

Program  assistance 

Strengthening    developing    institutions 

(HtA  III) 
Colleges  ol  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 

arts  (Banknead-Jon«s) 
Undergraduate  instructional  equipment 
and  other  resources  (HEA  VI   A) 


13.826  917 

30!   000 
2,1)99,039   , 

2,400,039 
829.390 

50,000 
268, 977 

507,779 


6,436,000 


351.113 


18.514.000 

465,000 

18.979.000 


435,283 


351. 113 


«3S.2t3 


272,428 


272, 428 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


• 

•Si 
■=> 
X 

h    79fl    l-,f. 
167  %5 

}!8  8' 7   388 
188.  174 

J21   7  3!   022 
2;  7    (111 

;   .-"Se  227 

l..'^7   iKi 

4,  :iis  96* 

2,867  743 

4  13"  ms 

626  114 

626,  114 

fc:f  i!4 

!   557,326 

48  222 

431    343 

430  280 

5,u3r:,c97 

22.499.419 

28.441  S.-9 

January  19,  1970 
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Program 


INlMtMl 


1970 

1970  budfet         conference 

requests         agreement 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS-Continued 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 


Higher  Educition — Continued 
(ionstiuction : 
Public  community  colleges  and  technical 
instilules  (HEFA  1-Section  103).  .      J2, 157,438 

Other  undergraduate  lacilities(HEFA  I  — 

Section  104) -        4.330.783. 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) .        1,800,000. 

State  administration  and  planning(HEFA 

I  -Section  105) .  208, 175 

Student  aid: 

Educational   opportunity  grants  (HE A 

IV  A) 5,488.242 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II) 7,070,873 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  lor  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments     1.206,506. 

Work-study  programs (HEA  IV  0) 6,495,739 

Special    programs    lor    disadvantaged 
students:  ,„  „,. 

Talentsearch 127.000 

Personnel  development  .„,»«« 

College  teechor  fellowships  (NOEA  IV)  .        3, 865.  200 
Training  programs  (EPDA  Part  E) 118,943 


tl,  114, 870 


$1,114,870 
1.038,447 


173, 339 


2.629,074 
5,700,121 


173,339 


2.222,7a 
8,168,993 


3,949,122 


3,949,122 


Subtotal,  Higher  Education       33,695.655       13,838.964         16,939,943 


Vocational  Education:  ,  .^  ..w. 

Basic  grants  .    J 5.383.109 

Innovation      --- 

Work-study  

Cooperative  education       .   

Consumer  and  homemaking  education  

Programs  for  students  with  special  needs  ..  

Research - - 


5.409.065 
261.910 


286.828 
341,308 


8,199.032 
261.910 
251,557 
286.828 
455. 301 
910.964 
781,578 


Subtotal,  Vocational  Education 5,383.109         6,299.111         11. 147, 170 


Libraries  and  (immunity  Services: 

Grants  tor  public  library  services  (LSCA  I)  . 

(instruction  ol  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State    institutional    library    services    LSCA 

IV  A)  -   

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped 

(LSCAIV  B)      -     

College  library  resources  (HEA  II  A)     

Librarian  training  (HEA  II  B)         - 

University    community    service    programs 

(HEA  I) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  end  teacher  education  . 
Educational  broadcasting  facilities 


940,815 
633.065 
44.558 

39,509 

25,396 
919, 725 
293.465 

216,889 

750,102 
278.000 


445.385 
44,558' 
39,509 
25.396 


940.815 
219,994 
44,558 

39,509 

25,396 


216,889 
835.242 


216.889 
835,242 


Subtotal.  Libraries  and  (immunity  Serv- 
ices       

Education  for  the  Handicapped: 

Preschool    and    school    programs    for    the 

handicapped  (ESEA  VI) 

TeKher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  for  the 

deaf 

Subtotal,  Education  tor  the  Handicapped 

Research  and  Training: 

Research  and  development: 
Educational  laboratories 
Research  and  development  centers 
Vocational  education 


4.141,524         1.606,979 


2,322,403 


750.780 

1, 258, 348 

675, 184 


138,741 


750.780 


750,789 


17,591 


17,591 


Subtotal,  Research  and  Training. 


1,396,808 


17.591 


17,591 


Colleges  for  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts 
(Second  Morrill  Act) 

Promotion  of  Vocational  Education  (Smith- 
Hughes  Act)  

Education  in  Foreign  Languages  and  World 
Affairs .     

Civil  Rights  Education 


50,000 

179,461 

898.381 
91,670 


50,000 


50.000 
(=) 


Total,  Office  ol  Education  .   90,746,904       51,849,957         •0,708,973 

Total,    Ofhce   ol    Education   Comparable  

Basis'. - 74,679,878       51.849,957         80,708,973 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MICHIGAN 


Program 


1969  actual 


1970 

1970  budget  conference 

requests  agreement 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MICHIGAN 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— ContiBMtf 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education: 

Assistance  tor  educationally  deprived  children 

^^B^SKgrants J32.395.258      $36,375,056 

State  administrative  expenses.- 324,175            363,751 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials 

(ESEAII) .        2,326.201  

Supplementary    educational    centers    and 

services  (ESEA  III)  6,790.000         4.691.787 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


$42,007,267 
420, 073 

2,353.365 

6.834.U2 


Elewentiry  end  Socondaiy  Educttioa — Con. 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  SUtes      .     $990, 466 

Grants  for  special  projects 

Acquisition  of   equipment  and   minor  re- 
raodeling(NDEAIII):> 

Grants  to  States ^■*^c''iS 

Loans  to  non-profit  private  schools 5,900 

State  administration.. 86,061 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  festing(NDEA  V).  769,811 


$990,446 


$990,466 


772,571 


Subtotal.     Elementary     and     Secondary 
Education .-      47.109,660 


42.421.060 


53.378,184 


Instructional  Equipment: 

Equipment  and   minor  remodeling  (NDEA 
111)1 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  non-profit  private  schools 

Slate  administration 


3.  392,  504 
86  366 


Subtotal,  Instructional  Resources 


3, 478, 870 


School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas: 
Maintenance  and  operations  (P.L  81  -874). 
Construction  (P,L  81  815) 


4,550,314 
194.618 


2,852,000 
3,000 


5,211.000 
3.000 


550.647 
2.279.616 


Subtotal.  SAFA . 4.744. 932^ 

Education  Professions  Devekipment: 

Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B-2) 

Training programs(EPOA  PartsC  and  0). 

Subtotal,  Education  Professions  De- 

vetopmcnt 2, 830, 263 

Teacher  Corps M9.241 

Higher  Education: 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening   devekiping    institutions 

(HEA  III) - 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts  (Bankhead- Jones). 


2. 855. 000 


5.214,000 


550. 647 


708,000 


550,647 


708.000 


Undergraduate  instructional  equipment 
— '^  VI  A) 


90,000 
332, 282 
612,301 


336, 028 


336,028 


and  other  resources  (HEA 
Construction: 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  in- 
stitutes (HEFA  I— Section  103) . 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I  — 

Section  104) ^-^-^i 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) .  .  300,000 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I  — 

Section  105) 178,974 

Student  aid : 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV  A)..        6.080.085 

Direct  toans  (NOEA  II)  8.650,342 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds _ 

Interest  payments 435,727 

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV-C) 5.006,293 

Special  programs  tor  dtsadvanUged  students: 

Talentsearch 85.000 

Personnel  devetopment: 

College  teacher  fellowhsips  (NOEA  IV)..        2. 323,  500 
Training  programs  (EPDA  part  E) 368, 106 


3,315.772  1,701.935 


1.701,935 
1,469,623 


197, 259 

3, 232,  073 
7, 007,  462 


197,259 

2,890,991 
10,  042,  578 


5,922,710 


5,922,710 


Subtotal,  higher  education 


34.163,706        18.397,467  22.361,124 


Vocational  education:  »  «i  ->i£ 

Bask  grants 9,284.246 

Innovation 

Work-study 

(Operative  education . .  

(^nsumer  and  homemaking  education 

Programs  for  students  with  special  needs 

Research 


9,105,044 
306.305 


349.093 
574, 525 


13,801.380 
306.305 
427.599 
349.093 
766,406 
1,533,420 
1,315,626 


Subtotal,  vocational  education    

Libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  for  public  library  services  (LSCA  I)    . 
(instruction  of  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 
Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III). 
State   institutional   library   services  (LSCA 

IV-A) .- 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped 

(LSCA  IV  B) 

(MIege  library  resources  (HEA  II  A) 

Lilirarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

University    community    service    programs 

(HEA  I).. 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Giants  to  States  

Special  proj^ts  and  teacher  education.. 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities..  

Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services. 


9.284.246        10.334.967 


18. 499. 829 


1,377.606 

925.  674 

46,926 

39,509 

25,602 
802,205 
522,737 

283.198 

991,837 
500.000 


624.808 
46.928' 

39,509 
25.602 


1.377.606 

292.719 

46.926 

39,509 

25,602 


283, 198 
1.106.931 


283.198 
1.106.931 


5,515,294 


2426.974 


3.172,491 


J8 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 

(  [P*8T«ltNT  OF  HIALTH,  tDUCATlON.  AND  WiLFARC     Conlinutd 


January  19,  1970 


profi  I'l 


1%V  «.'■  .1" 


19"  budRe! 


H70 

con'frence 


ProfiJ 


1969  Ktual 


1970  builgct 
fequesis 


19  0 
conlece  i  •' 
»gr««nirn! 


OBLlCMION'-i  I.   THt  STAU  Ot   MICHIGAN 

OFFICE  If    EDUCATION— Cominj«(  ''' 

I  rtucJtion 'o( 'he  HandicarPKl 

Pieschool    •'•()    school    ptojiams    lot    the 

handicipKd  (tS£A  VI)  .  

Teackei  eOuoiiion  tnd  teciuitroent... 

Reiieaich  »r.d  iiinov»lK>n. . . . 

Medea  seivites  and  captioned  Mws  tot  tn« 

(lejl 

Subtotal.  IJucation  toi  Ih* Mantficsfi*!! 

hi"^.  reti  and  Tiaii'".; 

H«-M-a'ch  an<1  dc««lotim«nl 
tducaiional  latK-tato'iM 
Restate"  and  de»etowmi>ot  centers. . 
Wocaliuial  educaiioo         

Subtctal,  R«eatc^  jn-l  Ttammg 

Cifcpi  Iw  Ag'icui'.uie  and  •,T'«  Mechai'X  Arts 
(S«»nd  Mor.iM  Act)  ,c     .k 

Piomotici    5t    VocatiOi.al    tducayon    ISmitn- 

Mu^n*^  iv.t»  .  -  - 

Iducjlnn      1    Fjieign    laojuaie^    and    Wo'M 

Attaiis  ... 
Ci«<!  Rights  Iducatioi 

Total   Cflice  ot  Education 
Tout.    Olfice   ol    IduiAlwii   CompJiat* 
Bas's 


OBLIGATIONS.  IH  THt  S1AT[  OF  MINNISOIA 


1  b7b  136 

Jl,?6«.699 

51 

6?  699 

-  1 

762. 333  . 

78  7J5 

. 

3,6»b.9M 

1. 268, 699 

1.76?  699 

3«.i« 

C- 

449  iW 

29  611 

29.611 

~   834.050 

29.611 

29,611 

ao.ooo 

-41  IJOO 

SI.  000 

:97  7t5 

(  > 

() 

;   1^9  ^'A 
163.369 

110.6S7.718 

78.034.424 

108.160,808 

97, -84.9:3 

■■S,  034  4:'5 

li)8 

16.    Jt8 

t'bLll.ATi.iNS  IN  THC  STAl!    Of  MIN'USOTA 
Offi    E     I'l     ftiU'ATI"N-    Cent, nurd 

Higher  Education — Continued 
Stui1eit..d 

Iducat.or.al    opfoiiunity    t" 'ti   ("f* 

IV  A) 
Direct  loans  (NDF  A  II) 
Insuied  loans 

Advances  lor  resene  lund? 
•  Interest  paynienls 

Woikstudy  piogi.ini>(HtA  IV  C) 
Sijecial  ptogtams  loi  dis  ';.J"t.>Md  stu- 
dents 
Ta'ent  s«arch 
Personnel  development 

Cnllege  leachei  lellowshic;  (NOFA  IV) 
Iijining  programs  (tPDA  pail  I) 

Subtotal,  Higher  tduc.itiei' 

Votationj:  (ducJtio.i: 
Basic  plants 
Innovation 

WoiK-study  •• 

I  Coop«iati<e  education       ..  

Consumer  and  homemaking  edirc'tion  

Programs  loi  slintents  xilh  special  needs    . 
Rueaich 


ije'J 


4   bib  4/1 

V<  f.91   761 
■i  667  SW 

J1.5t"  !■." 
b.2b6.b/t 

4)6  6IS 

i  v:.\  487 

J  107,1?9 

3,10'  l.'9 

99.0* 

96:, 200 
31.900 


J9,902,7»4         J.771,661 


4.942.203 


4  346  673 

24b.  07b 

263.217 

274.274 


11.709.121 


6  ?88,6f<t 
24b.  CJb 
180. 8!  : 

rB.;.2;7 

36b,  87b 
732.042 
627,02!> 


OFFICE  OF  fDUCATIPN 

Ik-ii.tLtj  ,  an'!  Secon'ta'y  fdijca'ion 

Assislanc*      lor      educationally      detiwed 
cnildie''{£StA  I) 
Basic  grants     . 
Slate  administrative  eipenjes 
Grants  to  States  lor  school  Horary  irateruii 

(FSEA  II) 
S«ppie-^e"'ary    erJutatiotial    centers    ard 

s«f.iCP-;(iStA  III) 
blre'i|'iei""g  State  departnieofs  ot  edjca- 
lion{tStA  V) 
Grants  to  States 
Grants  tor  special  pioiects 
Ai  ui-ii'ion  ol  equipment  and  minor  lemoJel- 
«.g(NDtA  III)  . 
Giants  to  State' 
loans '0  noi-&'o''t  pii. ate  schools 

State  admimsliaticn 

Guidance,  couiselmg.  and  I«ili"g  ('rOEA  V) 

SaMotai      Eltmentary     axJ     Secomlaiy 
Education..    .    ^ 

UUiuc'ic'ial  Equipme"!'  ...Im 

Equiiment  and   miner   re  u  <)elmj  (NDtA 
III)-' 
Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprol't  private  schools  .. 
Slate  admnis''alion.. 

SuL'-oial.  I.iiliuclioaai  Rusources 

Stho...  i»..    t  .c  n  Federally  Aitocted  Areas" 

Co«truclKn  IP  L  81  81b) 

Su--.'a'  S*ri 

Ijuijiior  Fiolesiions  O«velo,'mert 

PiMCAool  (lemenUry,  a-d  seconda'i 
Giants  to  States  (EPOA  8  ?) 
Tra«i«g  programs  (tPOA  ParU  C  and 
D) 

Siiblcta'.  Education  Professions  D«- 
vetopmeit  .  


V.v  ti.-  931 
186.  ?60 

J!9  :';9.(4I 
192.797 

V.'.:6-5.965 
^2.650  1 

996.022 

1.004.025 

:  976.699 

?,0?7,«O2 

2.995,509 

:44, 184 

t.^  18- 

'.44    ■■'S 

•.  '■dI  031 

11.  WO 

3b,  901 

321.136 

323. »» 

25  :S8  764 

2?  ll'4.S?6 

27, 355, 253 

Subtctal  Vocational  Educ:>tion 

libMiies  and  Co.nmu'iity  Seivices 

Granli  lor  public  librniy  servlce^  (lSCA  I) 
Cnnsliuction  ol  public  libraries  (LSCA  II)      . 
Interlibiiiy  cooperation  (LSCA  III)  . 
Stale'  iirt>tulio>.al  Ubraiy   s«i^  ces  (LSCA 

IV  A) 
libriry  s.-ivices  lor  physically  handicapped 

(LSCA  IV  B) 

Lo'lfg^' iit"4'(  re.fljues  (HEA  II   A) 

Librai.'n  ti.nninR  (MEA  MB) 

Uniyeisity    community    seivice    programs 

(HE A  I)  .    .  - 

Adult  basic  educjti*  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  Slates 

Speci.il  pieir^cls  and  teacher  education  . 
lducaiion.il  broadcasting  facilities 

Sublolal.  Libraries  and  Ccmmunity  Serv- 
ices 

EduCJiion  lor  the  Handicapped: 

Preschool    ami    school    programs    Ici    l.'.e 

handicapped  (tSEA  VI) 

Teaclier  education  and  leciuilmenl 

Rese.srch  and  innovation .-- 

M-'dia  services  arj  captioned  hlms  lor  the 

deal 


4.942.203         5.129,239  9.002,93  b 


657.518 

177.371 

43,022 

39.509 

25.263 
469. 205 
280,541 

177,277 

360.302 
200.000 


329,014 
43  022 
J9,  brt 
25,263 

177,277 
393.947 


657. bl 8 
W2.8'6 

43,  o;  2 

39,  bti9 
2b  2(3 


177.2^7 

395,9-1' 


Z.430.00a 


55?  663 
702.609 
634. 739 


i,no«,  f32 


5S2  663 


1,509.362 


552.623 


SubloUl,  Education  (or  the  Handicapped.        1, 889, 981 


1,571.167 
■■"3«.2li 
1.607.378 


Reseaich  and  Tianing- 

Reseaich  and  develoijmeiit' 
Educational  laboialoiies 
Research  an  I  de«eiopme:it  centeis. 
Vocational  education 

Subtotal  Research  and  Training 

Colleges  lor  Agiiculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts 

(Second  Moinll  Act)  ..       • 

Promotion    of     Vocational     [<Jucition    (Smith- 


8(jO.00O 
472,021 


552.633 


15,000 


552.633 


15,000 


and  iperat^M(PL  81  874,  ..       3.381,658  846  QOO  3.3W.0OO  |  ^^H^ugh^.  ^'^..^.^  unguages and  *orld  Affairs. 


3. 381,658 

331. 551 
1,166,053 


846,000 


292.956 


3.367.000 


359,393 


1.497,604 ^,»S« 


359.393 


1.272.021 


50.000 

141  929 
260,387 
78.967 


15.000 

5",  "00 
(') 


15,000 

50  0"0 
(  I 


Civil  Rights  Education 

Total  Office  of  Education   „     -     -"Sl'SS-lTS     "STfo  m5 

Total.  Office  et  Edgcalioii  Comparable  Bans"..      53,695.378        JS. '»".  ««' 


55. 528. 075 

55,  5?S, 07b 


TmcImi  Corps     . 

Hi|her  Education 

Piogram  assstjuce 

Slren,!lhe«iing    d».e<.(i"8    inslilulioni 
(HEA  III)  

Colleges   o!    ajKjirure   and    the   ■>•- 

cbanrc  arts  (Bankheai:  tones)    

UndeigiJ'iuali!  in5'ri,c!wai  eijuipment 

and  ciher  resources  C«EA  VI  A) 

('  o*lrilCtiOn 

P»t.i<  ccmmunrt,  c-  eiies  aid  le^""- 

ca-  ,ii;MLtes  (ntf  A  I  Section  ..;> 
Cttier  ui  Jer  jraiJuate  'ac  ties(HLfA  I 

Sectiop  104)  

&«adua;e  lacailws  (MEFJ  II) 

State     administration     and     planrani 

HEFA  I   SectiC  ',  '1 

Fw  ;  :;i'tf^  .'it  fit!  C'f  table 


443.834 


292, 

135 

227,91! 

318, 722 

1,«24 

i46 

?   %4 

1,  ■-<-<-, 

:'!  r» 


180  132 


9jl,51b 


1?;'  169 


231   1> 

9bl,bl5 
699.726 

\i2  169 


fiELir.ATlONS  IN  THE   STATE  OF  MISSiSSIPPI 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

[lemenl.iry  »n  !  Gecondary  Education' 

Aisiitance      loi      eduUtical!/      depri.ed 
cb'idit;   (tS!»  n 
Ba-.ic  giants 

S'll"  a  !'ii.'     ■   ii  <:  «!(>«'  se". 
Cr.ii.ls  to  bla'es  Vr  schrxil  lit-rary  materials 

(I^IA  W) 
Suppi'menlarv     educalicna.     Lenle'5     and 

5H.ces(tSEA  111) 

Stren(?ihpnin8  Stale  dcpa'tnif ''s  ol  elLia- 
\f\  (ISEA  V) 
Grants  to  States 
Grants  lor  special  proietls 
•wTP-,  t-.on    of    MLiipmenI  jnd    minor    re- 
u.o.lL-    ■,£(■10!  A  llUff 
(,rv '■  I.  St.vesji' 

loj".  !.>  lien- pi  oil  I  pn.ale  sthouli 

'.tale  a,^iin'^tT.'iticn   . . . . 


1-:  IS-.   ■* 

jbt),  Uib 
M-9  ■'97 

Ml  ;97  e^K 

397,977 

J45,9iy  !l48 
4b9,  b98 

578, 180 

.  :.;  94: 

437  lA 

1,  vr.    449 
437  838 

2,056  76G 
437.838 

1  312  466                  

24.641  

3 
X 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE -Continued 


39 


Piog'jrn 


I 


1969  actual 


1970  budget 
requests 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
iiFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education — (U>n. 

Guidance  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V).. 

S'iblolal,      Elemenlaiy     and     Secondary 
Education 

li,  'luclional  Equipment 

l.juipmeni   and    minor    remodeling  (fiDEA 
III)    I 
Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  non-prolil  private  schools 
State  administration 

Subtotal,  Instructional  Resources       

Sc'-ooi  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas: 
Maintenance  and  operations  (PL    81  874) 
Construction  (P  L   81  81b) 

Subtotal,  SAFA 
Edjcalion  Professions  Development 

Preschool  elementary,  and  secondary 
Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B  2) 
Training  programs  (EPDA  Parts  C  and 
0) 

Subtotal.  Education   Professions  De- 
velopment 
Teacher  Corps 

Higher  Education  | 

Program  assistance 

Strengthening    developing    institutions 

(HEAIII) 
Colleges   ol    agricultuie   and   the    me- 
chanic arts  (BanKhead-Jones) 
Undergraduate  instructional  equipment 

and  other  resources  (HEA  VI -A) 

Construction 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical 

institutes(HEFA  I -Section  103) 
Othei    undergraduate   facilities  (HEFA 

I     Section  104) 
Gr3duatelacilities(HEFAII). 
Slate     administration     and     planning 
(HEFAI- Section  105) 
Student  aid 

Educational    opportunity    grants   (HEA 

IV  A)  

Direct  loans(NDEA  II)       ...i 

Insured  loans 

Advances  lor  reserve  funds 
Interest  payments 
vyork-sludy  programs(HEA  IV-C) 
Special    programs    lor    disadvantaged 
students: 
Talent  search 
Personnel  development 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV)  . 
Training  programs  (EPDA  Part  E) 


MISSISSIPPI— Continued 


$220,413 


1970 
confereiKe 
agreement 


J217.880 


37,447.970      $42,135,949         49,710,109 


Program 


1969  actual 


1970  budget 
requests 


1970 
cjnlerence 
agreement 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MISSISSIPPI— Continued 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 


1,303,096 
24,357 


2,  593,  395 
117,158 

2,710  553 


214.182 
145,925 


1,115,000 


1.327,453 
3,  037,  000 


Education  tor  the  Handicapped: 

Preschool    and    school    programs    lor    tne 

handicapped  (ESEA  VI)... 
Teacher  education  and  recruitment. 

Research  and  innovation 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  lor  the 

deat. 

Subtotal,  Education  for  the  Handicapped.. 


Research  and  Training 

Research  and  development 
Educational  laboratories 
Research  and  development  centers. 
Vocational  education  . 


$399,693 
229, 137 


$399  693 


$399, 693 


628. 833 


399.693 


399.693 


45,826 


15,000 


Subtotal.  Research  and  Training 


1,115,000 


214,182 


I  Colleges  lor  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts 

3  037,000  1  (Second  Morrill  Act).. 

I  Promotion    ol     Vocational     Education    (Smith- 
Hughes  Act)  . . 

249  37b  1  Education    in    Foreign    Languages    and    world 

I  Affairs. 

'  Civil  Rights  Education    


360, 107 
468.81b 


1,929,260  . 
198.669 
180. 563 

1.197.927 
1,640,792 


214. 182 


249, 375 


I 


Total   Office  ol  Education  .    .   .  .   . 

Total,    Office   ot    Education    Comparable 
Basis'. 


45.826 

50.000 
107.303 

289,604 
^2^915^265 

58.018.047 


15.000 


50.000 
V) 


15,000 

15  000 

51  COO 
() 


56. 676,  298 
56, 676,  298 


72.212.390 
72.212.390 


OBLIGATIONS  IN   THE  STATE  OF  MISSOURI 


201,794 


201,  794 


640.997 


640,997 
358, 037 


89,151 

2,470.096 
2.  304, 564 

128, 300 

3,159,065 


93. 741 


854.632 
1.852.929 


93.  741 


696. 224 
2.655,482 


228,  982 
1,670,831 
3,  556.  732 

5%,  859 


3.188,960 


3, 188. 960 


41.641   .. 
372,479  .. 


370, 800 
200.926 


Subtotal.  Higher  Education 


Vocational  Education. 

Basic  grants J 

Innovation     i.- 

Work-study  - 

Cooperative  education 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education 

Program  for  Students  with  Special  Needs 
Research 


13.870,113 
4.298.675 


6,833.053 


3,755.696 
233,534 

247.032' 
236.982 


7.835.235 


5.692.865 
233.534 
137.563 
247. 032 
316.130 
632.514 
539.890 


Subtotal.  Vocational  Education 4.298.675         4.473.244 


Libraries  anl  Community  Services: 

Grants  lor  publiclibrary  services(LSCA  I)... 
Construction  ol  public  libraries(LSCA  II)  — 

Inlerlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

Slate  institutional  library  services  (LSCA 

IV  A)  -- 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped 

(LSCAIV  B) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  II -A) . 

Librarian  lraining(HEA  II  8) 

University    community    service    programs 

(HEA  I) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States .   - 

Special  proiects  and  teacher  education. . 
Educational  broadcasting  tacllihes  


455.712 
139.226 
41.938 

39.509 

25.168 
298.915 
339,973  . 

150,559 

831,474 
320,000 


246.118 
41,928' 
39.509 
25.168 


7. 799, 528 

455,712 

139.226 

41.928 

39,509 

25,168 


150, 559 
936.895 


150,559 
936,895 


Subtotal,  Libraries  and  Community  Serv- 
ices.   


2.642.464        1,440.177 


1.788.997 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

Assistance  for  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren (ESEA  I):  .10  at,»  771 

Basicgrants        , *'^  ??fiL' 

State  administrative  expenses        ..    . 
Grants  to  States  lor  school  library  materials 

(ESEAM) 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  serv- 
ices (ESEA  III) 
Strengthening  State  departments  ot  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V): 
Grants  to  States 

Grants  lor  special  proiects  

Acquisition  ot  equipment  and  minor  remod- 
eling (NDEA  111):' 

Grints  to  States -        1,655.991 

Loans  to  non-proht  private  schools ... 
State"*dministration 
Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V). 

Subtotal.     Elementary     and     Secondary 
Education. .   ..       . 

Instructional  equipment 

Equipment  and   minor   remodeling  (NOtA 
III):' 

Grants  to  Slates 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration.. 

Subtotal.  Instructional  Resources 

School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas: 
Maintenance  and   operations  (Public   Law 

81-874) 

Construction  (Public  Lav*  81  815) 

Subtotal,  SAFA . 

Education  Professions  Development: 

Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  SUtes  (EPDA  B  2) 

Training  programs  (EPDA  Parts  C  and 
D)  .    

Subtotal,  Education  Professions  De- 
velopment   

Teacher  Corps 


$23  390,  495 
233,905 


2.  48-.,  771 
596.  853 


$27  312,216 
270  122 

1,  170.511 

3  568  582 

596.  859 


372.  587 


31.021,739       26,703.030         32.990.997 


1,688,243 
41.652 


1.729.895 


8.  398.  571 

1.48b.  317 


2,176,000 


9.617.000 


9.  883,  888 


2,  176.000 


9.617.000 


346,701 
470, 198 


321,701 


402,406 


816,899 
524. 256 


321. 701 


402,406 


Higher  Education: 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening   developing    institutions 

HEAIII) -        1.127.530 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  

arts  (Bankhead-Jones) -  249,360 

Under  graduate  instructional  equipment 
end  other  resources  (HEA  VIA) 343.879 


252.721 


252,721 


Foe  t  notes  at  end  of  table. 
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PirfTani 

i'Hi,_t   Cf   f OUCATION— Corit<n-«J 
h  .  f.»t  E  il jC»horv—  Continued 

P-jt'c:cf-,    '.  ■       .■',  ir  ■ 'ecfin'cal 

t      v.,-<--   :  'J) 
l.i.Vui'^  -"C  '  ••■.  (Htf  i  II)      

;,;.  ■-.     ]    11.  ,  .!i4'     ■     1  .J     (.urimm 

(HtfA  1      StCtlOll  1  ui> 

Slu'tentJid:  ^   ^^,. 

FiluciliOPil    opso'tunity    grinb  (ntA 

I V    -^  1  - 

pi'ec;  'oj:ii  C'D;  J  II) 

iti<uf»<)  leans 

\^.t!f<'',   '0'    •",'■''•   'U'V^.', 

lilfr^l  pdymP^t^  - 

*i,i-   '!.■'*  Dtoirims  IHii  IV  C) . 

5ii«ial     :-:k')ins    lor    ijiudvjnfajed 

T 1  e^'  :•^fc^   

(      .,- •fic'^e;  leilovv;hips<NDfA  IV)  . 
Tr<      18  piogr«ms(tPPA  Pi't  () 


1969  »cta»l 


J.  ,-, 

I'3. 


19"  DlJ,-! 
r«<ju«ls 


itir„<>J 


?;.Oi;.tis-; 


134.033 


1970 
couterence 


v..oi:,o»4 
7:!8,$:3 

13<.033 


3.SS6  ■>«:      }   1.823.W7 
«,CJ,17»  /    3,»b2,S50 

3.733.0(9 

U'3.  (.kX) 

... 

2.0I3.:OO 

383.000 

Pfogrsm 

OBLIG'iTIONi   r<   Trit  :T-.T[   C 
Of  ML    CF    iOUCATION— Contmj«J 

EI«B(ntani  tnd  S»<ondirv  Fducation — Con. 

Si!.,   k"  •       fc  ''i!-.  cepail'ie"'^  o'  eduta- 

!....•■  tt     i  A    ■  > 

I.'  1  1' ,  1     I'al' ' 

Gi jnls  loi  stitcj:  pioi*cls 
Acju      Ion    111    eg  o"  «"!   and    nimoi    '*■  / 
modetingCJ.DIA  III).'  ' 

Cfanls  to  Slates 
Lojas  to  nciipioUt  piit^lt  schcols 

State  adnitmstiation   . 
Guidance  couistlmg,  and  te5t»'k('<0tA  V)   . 

Sublolal   (lementaiv  and  Sfcondary  Cdu- 
Utioir' .   * 


197C  budget 
1969  actual  requests 


1970 
centereiKP 
agreement 


■,TV.t      fflrutd 


j.-sr  :9i 


333. 7S1 

13,133 

9f     9-1 


jcsr.Mo 


W«r.290 


t3,l72 


5  ir<;  s^j 


I  6v  :-.5 


21.879.563       10.»12.47«         W.9«4,?65 


''^^:::^\:::r:. 5.>m.«i    '.««.*!? 

Innovatior ^3J.i-i 


WOili-SluJv 

Coop«fit  vf  eJucalion 

Corsum^T  and  homemafci'it;  *^'jca'  on   — 

pconia.Ti';  "Ji  studenti  nriin  iii«\.iai  n««d$. 

Bf-eai:"' 


27J.641 
3*4.14; 


Sut'-'J     .<3'crai  Education 


S.909.«SI        6.32S.9a 


8,2«7,«2 
253.221 
216.44ti 
274.641 
4-)9.078 
918.423 
788.063 

"U,  177. 033 


. nslriKlion.il  enu'i-nienl 

fquipntent   aid   niinoi    ifnodelini  (.lOlA 
HI)-" 

Giant',  to  Suif.  

Loans  to  nonproli  r'  -^te  sc^ool5 

Slate  admimstraLon. . 

Sublctal  Inst'UCtioral  Pp'-)uic's     . 

Sctioo'i  Assistance  m  fedeiall/  At^ecled  iieas: 
Ma.iitenance  and  operatiOT'S  (P  I  ?'  8"») 
Co.isliuct>on(P.L.  «l  8.5) 

Subtotal.  SAFA 

fdjcition  Professions  Oe.elcrnienl 

Preschool  elementaiy  and  seconJjiy 
Grant5toS!at»^<lP0A  B  2) 
Training  progian''  (I  PDA  Parts  C  and 
D) 


I  ?f3  578         3,960,000 
".1   -SI        


5.  048.  942  3  96C,  OOT 

ns.982            '-i'  "•- 
770,762 


5  ii89  i  ' 

13,333 
346, 61 : 

S,  410, 000 

5.410,001 

1<?.2^2 


L     .      C    !    ,     ..^    .    ■•     (.    --M)      - 

■  !Hjb  <  lib.ar  t    nS^A  II).  .. 

-r»er3'  o<i  (LSC  .^  HI)       .  -  -      . 

i     r  ,  .  ^»I.lces(LSCAIV■ 


l  t^i  .»•;  !-■:  ' 
1,1  a  ,t-,  ■ 
Construe' 
imeriib'S- 
f  ale  ■■'•  ' 

A)  y 

Library  se'.'Ces  toi  iihysicaUy  handicapped 

(ISCA  IV  B) 
College  I'b'aiy  resources (HEA  II  A)  . 

I  b-ara-   ••a;n..ig(HEA  II   B) 

lkii»«is 'Y  community  serv  ce  p'cj'i  ••' 
(Hi A  I)  - 

i  lu  '  tai  c  e-jbcat. on  (Adult  tducation  Act): 

G'ai|5  '0  States  .       • 

Spec.al  pioiectj  ano  te»c^ef  tducaticn  . 

I<i;.ca:i0ia.  tjioadcait'i-.;  'ac.^t  ej 

Subtd'   Libratics  and  Cooimunity  Serv- 
ices       ...  - 

E'acaton  lor  lie  "andicarced 

Pieschoo.  >na  scr-.ooi  [loj'ains  lo(  '-»  Ha"di- 

catped(;ici  v:)        

TeJc^e'  ?  :i.c2'  ■  •  i   *   ecruitment 

Pl>sfa!c^  J- 1   ■  .'_.i''C-i  

Ma<la  s«  .ice.  j  o  ca.,Sioo«d  hlms  IM  UM 

deal 


gOS.  469 

512.392 

43.824 

39,509 

25.333 

5?2.912 

61.748 

198.738 

742.56? 
127.000 
340.000 


389. 7i9 
43.874 
39.509 
25.333 

]»».  738 

8:4.6*1 


39,i09 

25.333 

198.  '38 

824.641 

3.419.487  1.521.834 


641.100 

724.146 

9,600 


641,800 


Subin'^    fduca'w  '<■'  ine  Handicapped  .        1,375,546 


641,100 


P»  ^fsrcn  anil  Trarinj 

Rffjri  a'l  ;».elopment; 

t:.c3''    a     )n/-'§torie5 

Sfifi  -■  )  iJ  :.?.eio()meiiteente»» 

Vxa'-:i   er.cj"t)n 

Subtotal.  Rtseaa.i  and  Tiairing    

[,.,>j,.,  ',,  Si;..c„'.r.  a-.i  the  Mechanic  Arts 
(b«C    :  Vji        i.;'!  -   . 

Prcmolion  :t  Vocat*-ai  Education  (Smith- 
Hu|*<«s  Ac")  

Eiucatoo  II  Fo'e^-i  l>  j.Jjesand  Wottd  Alt.airi. 

C'»ii  Sights  ilucjiion        


2.&83,i3« 
■"26,' 573' 


Subtol'l  FiiucJtip"  Piolessions  De- 
I  velopme-'t 

805  469  I  Teacher  Coips  . 
197.4',9  ] 
43.824  '   Hijh»f  Ertutation 

1  Piofiiam  a5siila''ce 

Stieiiehteni.ig   detelofiint   inst'tutio-.i 

(MCA  III) 
Co'ieges  0'  agKuUure  and  tie  niechan- 

It  aiti  (Bj  k  njad-Jo:  «') 
Uii'leij'adoate  instructional  eyii'pment 
an. I  other  reiOuices(HLA  VI  A>  ,.. 
Construction 

Public   co.'"iiun',   rjieges   an!   lecT- 

nicai  inst'tul''(HiFA  I  -Section  103) 

Other    undergraduate   tacii.ties  (HtfA 

I     Section  I'J*)  

CtadualetacililiesCHSFA  il) ...- 

State     administration     and     planning 

(HtFA  l-Seclion  1*) .-. 

Student  aid:  ^,.^. 

Educational   opportunity   grantt  (HEA 
IV  A).    .    . 

Direct  loa^iC^Df  A  II)  .       

Insured  loans 

Ad.aiKes  loi  tet,ti.e  lu.ids..   .. 
Interest  paynenls 
*or»-sludy  programs  (rti  A  IV  C)  ..      . 
So<>cial    programs    (or    disadvantaged 

Stdc'?'!'  , 

Talent  sea'ch  

Pi"--,oni<'l  de.eioprr.eiit 

Co  lepe  leKher  le:'o*^hip?  (NOFA  IV)  . 
Ti.i   'ing  piojiam!,([PDA  Part  [) 


2.134.973 


641.800 


641.800 


4  6  "43 


21.308  . 

! 63, 086 

234.428 

66:.  620  ., 

68.  765 

729.  768 

8'7.:v.2 


13"  982 


•.f6  r>4'. 


-.89, '.70 


'.bt.  f 

189  i:ii 

129  44J 


i7,831 


321,421 
696.872 


V    8:1 


26",  7:( 

99*,  ;i* 


71.730  .. 
2.  529, 733 

50.394 

229.200  .. 
24.000  .. 


597.086 


597, 08C 


17,737 


17,737 


2.704.411 


50.0CO 

i73,b.T5 
2^  679 


17.737 

50.000 

(0 


17,737 

5<?,000 

o 


5,iDl^la'    H..-- 


!  JuC  ition 


Tula      ..r-.e 

Total   0'    - 


.,.aion     78  i>5«  S91 

•'Mcaiion  Ci'T^^able  Basis  V.      M,o»)l,  7i* 


48  670. 524 
48.670,524 


71.706.086 
71,706,086 


T 

OFFICE  OPyEDUCATlON 

■entary  ■  ■ :  =:»co<Wary  i ''.cat  on 
Assis'ance  'or  Nucat.ca    ,   tt    '  .ed  C^l'- 
(jii?ii  (iSiA  I)- 

Basic  g'3""  - 

Slate  ailmiiisliat  ve  eipenses    

Grants  to  btatei  'or  jcfioo     iOrar>  matefta'j 

(tSEA  II).. 
Supplementary  Klucationai  ce  atari  and  Mr>- 
ices(ESLA  III) 


J3.  460. 422 
150.000 

»3, 521, 6*8 

ISO.Ot'C 

V^  560.421 

150,000 

;35,:3€ 

182.895 

8*8.162 

686.277 

»5.    697 

Vocatioial  Education: 

Basic  grants •■ 

Innovation 

Work-stu'1* — 

Cooperati.e  education  

Conavmer  an-l  riomem^-     j  e  'ucat'on 

Ptogrs-nlatS'.:-    •       '^  '    •■    (Needs... 
Research 

Subtotal  Vocational  Educattoo...  

Libraries  »nd  Co'T-Mi'^itv  f^ervic<»s' 

Grants  !or  pui  <  ht;rary  se'.cs  (LSCA  I) 
Construction  oi  pubiic  iiOrsnes  (LSCA  li)  ,  . 
Inteilibrar^  ciyipenton  (LSCA  III) 
SLi'e    ni'iMu'io  lai    ,.tnr,    ser..ce5   (L.>CA 

IV  A)  

Library  servKes  lor  phvsealhr  handcapped 

(LSCA   IV   B)  

Co:iege  library  re^nu'ces  (h;  a  II  A) 

Libci'ian  trjinini(HI  A  II   B)  

U  lye'sity    commu'i'y     service     progra^is 

(HIA  1) 


5.722,365 


1.116,1.-4 


2.028.425 


2.  399,  ir  8 


9;7.393 

1.472.4.-- 

2iJ9.  368 

209.  36f 

37,99i- 

:i3  138 

213. 13)- 

6;,:'53 

.        81,  7S- 

163.597 

128.  b;i. 

1. 116. 404  1,455.194 


145.266 

4."  597 
3?  5 ''9 
25,  C5: 


2.306,818 


2i:" 

;96 

88 

347 

4C 

597 

39,5^ 

25  c: 

108  233 
33,737 

115.187 


2ie.  1% 

S8.347 

4\  55' 

39,'^ 

25.052 

115. 1S7 


115.117 


KiKHnr  tOT  at  end  of  table. 
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Proiiam 


1969KtMl 


1970  budget 
requests 


1970 
conlerence 
agreement 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MONTANA-Conlinued 
0(FI:E  of  EDUCATION— Continued 


Libraries  and  Community  Servico — Con. 

Aiu  I    bjsic    eilucJtion    (Adult    Education 
Ac;) 

bijitls  to  Stales 

Speciil  projects  a'ld  teacher  ectucjlion 
lJjcition.il  biJiJcistns  tjcinln^s 


Program 


1%9  actual 


1970  budget 
requests 


I9'0 

C'jc'eterice 
ajrcemf  ,t 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEBRASKA -Continued 
OFFICE   OF   EDUCATION— Continued 


$156,723 
138.000 


tl64. 109 


J16*. 109 


Subtotal,      Libranes 
benices 


and      Communily 


iLVCdliun  lor  the  Hai. o. capped  " 

Preschool  jid  schjn'  pio^r  Jn^'  for  the  h3n.:!i- 

capped(ESEA  U) 
Teacher  education  aiij  recruiinent.  . 
Research  and  innovalio'i 
Media  seinces  and  capUoned  lilms  loi  Ihe 
deal  -    -      ■ 

Subtotal.  Education  lut  liie  handic3,>:iei.. 


955.  581 


112.2% 

143,729 

7,710 

24,365 

288.100 


529.  720 


112.296 


692.997 


112.2% 


112.296 


112.236 


Research  and  Tiainmg- 

Re'^earch  and  devcloimient 
Educational  laboiatones 
Research  and  development  centeii 
Vocational  education. 


32.571 


15.000 


15.000 


Subtotal,  Research  and  Iiaining 

Colleges  lor  Agncuiluie  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts  (Second  Morrill  Act) 

Promotion  ol  Vocational  Education  (Smith- 
Hughes  At) 

Educaiwn  in  foreign  Languages  and  WoilO 
Aftaiis 

Cull  Rights  Education  

Total  Ort.ce  ol  tdccalion,.  ,   I 

Tolal     Ohice    ot    Education   ComparaDle 
Basis 


32,571 

50,000 
38,665 
12.951 

19.082,211 
17.686.461 


15.000 

50,000 
(•) 


15.000 

50.  OOi) 
() 


Hifher  Education — Continued 

Constrjcticn; 

Publi"- community  coileRes  andtechrical 

iiislilutes(HLFA  I     Secticn  k3) 
Other    undereraduate   tacilities  (HtFA 
I     Section  IL^)      .,  ,.-,-. 

Grj.iuate  facilities  (H£FA  II)  .    . 

Stste      adn'inistrslicn      and      planning 
(HcFA  I     Secticn  l'j5).. 
Studeni  ^id 

Ulucj'ional    cpportomlv    grants    (HlA 

IV   -V) 
Direct  IcinsCiOtA  I!)  ,    . 

Irsuic^  Icjns 

Aivances  lor  reserve  lunds 

Interest  payments  — 

Wjik-s'udy  programs  (HEA  IV. C) 
Special     programs    tor    disad.3.!t3(ed 
students 

Taleit  search 

Pi-rsonnei  development: 

Colleje  teacher  lellowrships  (NDEA  IV) 
Tf.^ning  piograms  (tDPA  p?'t  ! ) 

SutljtsI   H'ci.e.  [duC5t.cn        

Vocrl-onaJ  Educ^itton; 

13ssc  grants      - 

innov.ition  

)»/oi'--stu'ly  

Cooperative  education  

Consumer  and  homem.il'ng  educ<ilion      

!  Program  tor  students  with  special  neerls    . .. 

Research 


$726.  890 

1.136.397 

3>J.  COO 

75.908 


J359,C64 


74,549 


1.3G.',622 
1.786.869 

686.791 

1,489.033 

'"■,:35 

2.  ij:,?'72 

64,  ('19 

1.:-..  9„9 

1 

'l.'369,'717   ' 

■"1.3:9.717 

6:,  003 


391.900 
113.000 


7.843.515         4.102.714 


4.909.712 


2.135.034 


1.742.754 

217.650 


224.  75; 
in.  967 


12,926.832 
12,926.832 


16. 569,  508 


Subtctai  Vocational  '  iucalion 


2.135.304         2.2951125 


OBLIGATIONS   IN   THE  STATE  OF  NEBRASKA 
OFFICE  CF   EDUCATION 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Education, 

Assistance  lor  educalioiiailj  deprived  chil- 
dren(ESW  I), 
Basic  grants 

Stale  adininislraliye  eipenses 
Grants  to  States  lor  school  library  materials 

(ESEAII) 
Supplementary    educational    centers     and 

ser.ices(tSLA  III) 
Strengthening  Slate  depaitmenis  cl  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V) 

Grants  to  Stales  

Grants  lor  spec. ai  proiecis  .    . 

Acquisition   ol   equipment   and   minor   re- 
modeling (NDEA  III)    ■' 
Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  non-pio  it  private  scnools 
State  adminisliat  on    . 
Guidance, counseling,  ani  testmg(r.DtA  V) 

Subtotal,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation      , - 


}5  668.814 

150.000 

374,  367 
1,353,563 

340.817 


J7  066  340 
150,000 


1,  C24  798 
340.  817 


16  569  508      Library  and  Community  Services 

^     ' Grants  lor  public  library  services  (lS'^"  1)     . 

Construction  ol  public  libraries  (LSCA  I!)  . 
Inteilibiarycooperation  (LSCA  111) 

--  State    inst.lutiorial    library   services   (LSCA 

IV  A) 
Library  services  lor  physically  hand  capped 
I  (LSCA  IV  B) 

College  litrary  resources  (HEA  II   A)      . 

Librarian  training  (HEA  MB) 

University     community     service     programs 

(HEA  !)._. 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act) 
Grants  to  States 

Special  proiects  and  teachei  education.. 
Educational  bioadcastng  lad. ties   . 


J8.  092,  079 
150,000 


330.  484 

356.938 

41.249 

33.503 

25.109 
204,610 


:  511  553 

j17  650 
7:   :»6 

::4  -54 

■45,694 
293. 505 
242. 485 

3.837,932 


330.  434 
•.■,3,3^5 

-1  :■) 
39. ;  ;'9 

25.  Io3 


368,  323 

1,350,932 


13'.,  13; 
207,912 


131,132 
221,891 


131.132 

2::.  891 


340,817 


576,770  

13  673                   

183  554 

122, 154 

8,661,658 

8.  581, 955 

10,  424,  305 

Instructional  Fquipment- 

[guipment   and    minor    remodeling  (NDEA 
III)   I 

Grant:  to  Stales  

loans  to  non-prot  I  private  schools 

State  adn  iinstiatiun 

Subtctai,  Inslruclicna   Resources       .. 

School  Assistance  in  Federail,  Atlected  Areas: 
Mai 'li"".iince  ani  opJiatie-is  (P  L  81  874) 
Construction  (PL   81  815)...   -   - 

Subtotal,  SAFA  .    .-'. 

Educalic   rrclcisicns  Deve:cpment 

Frrsrhr-ol   rlfr^e-'srv   snC  si^cndary: 

Ci^iits  Ic  SI3tcs(l(l!A  B  .) 

Traminp  rrograns  (tPDA  parts  C  and 
^')  --    


564,  126 
"13,656 


Sut'iotsl,  Libi3i.es  and  ComT.;:".ty  Seiv- 
,ccs  

£■511.01:10:1  tor  tlie  Handic3r,-ed 

Fresctiool  ?nd  school  programs  lor  the  handi- 
capped (ESEA  VI)   . , 
Teacner  education  and  recruitmen' 
Research  and  innovation   . . 
Mei'ia  SC-. icos  and  captioned  liims  to:  the 
de>i 

Subtotj',     Education    lor    the    H.in-ti- 

carr*'^  - — 


Rescsrch  and  Training 

Research  and  development 
Educational  laboratories 
Research  and  development  cen'.e 
Voca'ional  education 


1.263.943 


653.  567 


.749 


217,458 
176  671 
13.0*8  , 

261,337 
668.514 


217  458 


217,458 


217,458 


217.458 


82.022 


15  OOJ 


577,  782 


4,624,472 


2,286,000 


5,262,000 


Subtotal,  Research  and  Tramiig 


(Alleges  lor  leiicul'ure  and  the  Mechanic  .iris 
(Second  Morrill  Act) 


82,022 


15.000 


15.003 
15.000 


457.928  - Promotion oi  Vocational  Education (Smith-Hj.jnes 


5.  082.  400 


2.288,000 


Act) 


^5^262.000  j   Education    ol    Foieiin    Languages    and    Aor.o 

-' ' —  I       Affairs   .  

I  Civil  Rights  Education        


5?  OO-O 
61  271 
34.9S0 


50,033 
() 


50,000 
() 


172.525 
848.726 


172,525 


195,158 


-A. 


Tijchei 


j'ulolal.  EOucalion  Professions  De- 
ve'cpment         4 ''i»l  734 


172.525 


195. 158 


Total,  Office  o(  Education  . 
Total.    Office    o(    Education    Comparable 
Basis  - -         


27.422  592 
24.000,086 


18  374  3*4 
18.374.344 


26,33"   ;J5 
26.  397.  035 


OBLIGATIONS  IN   THE  STATE  OF  NEVADA 


LiChci  rduc-l  en 

Fiogian,  as:islirce  .      .     . 

Stieriithrr  ing    CLVtcping    mstituliors 

(HiA  III)  .        .      ,- 280.000 

C:re,-e'cl.-iKiicu;turf  and  Ihe  mechanic 

,-itj  (Bant-head-Jmes). .- 180.520 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment 

and  other  resources  (HEA  VIA) 125,481 


183.560 


183.560 


OFFICE  or  EDUCATION 

Elementary  ar-d  Secondary  Education 

Assistance  tor  edu  itionally  deprived  chil- 
dren (ESEA  I): 

Bascgrants - -- 

State  administrative  expenses 


^6.124 
150,000 


JS93.E58 
150.  ecu. 


21,544 
i5C,...J 


K-.  liK'.cs  al  end  of  talile. 
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P   :Krll« 


IMS  Ktual  raqueits 


19"0 
contereice 


OBLIGATIONS   IN   THE  STATt  OF   NEVADA     Cont^nuH 
Off    E    OF   EDUCATION-Condnued 


tl«m«n!jr»  tnd  Secondtm  Educjiion — Con 

u.  I    's  iL-  MJl».  '0'  icftoo.  ..MJ'f  mjleiJis 

(■      M    Ml 

"^o   .  i-nie   ijr,  e>:;.c^i.c  ^  ce":f 'M"'!  ^e'<- 
t-.libtA   I. II 

Sl'i-   imei.ng  iU!e   Jev«iitmei'ts  ol  t<iuCJ- 
tioii  (ISEA  V) 

i.unt5  10  SUlf^ 

Mints  loi  specJi  ;"Oi«t^ 
AcqjiMlon    ol    equipmenl    JnO    m.ioi     <f- 
n>  ,1»iing(NDEA  III)    ' 

Cianis  10  Sliirs 

Lojns  to  lOn-DIOll  ^ii»»'e  sdoc  s 

Mite  idminntut'CHi 
Cui.nnce   cou'iseii-t  md  tfsl-<  (Nt'E*  •> 

SuDlotJ!    EitmfnijiY   I'.l   iecor)!',   £J- 

uCltiOn 

lqi,.DiT\eiit    ind    m.nor    itmo.it     il   (■•Uta 
III)    I 
Giintj  to  Slatf5 

Loins  to  nor-[ioll  t)'>.llf  'CM  5    

SIJI«  idminislnlon 

SuOtOllI    InsfuClC'l    Be-,Ouic»s 

Sthooi  Ass.slmce  ■"  Fed«iaii»  *''«'»'^ ,f'";, 
Mi.nteni.icf  md  ot*'ilios{P  L    81   8*.) 

ConSl'UCtiOn  (P  L     8';     SIS)  ■     ■ 

Subloli    SAFA 

Educilwi  PiolfSSiuns  De.e'u;,ni€ii| 

Pceyrhooi   nementm    md  secjndin 
Glints  to  Stilts  (iPOA   B  :> 
Til,n,u|   p(0(fin.s  (EPOA    Puts   C    md 

Pi 

SufttOtll         EiluCll'On        PinlfSS.Ons 

Developing' t 


Teichei  Colts  ..-.- 

Hijhei  IJjciiion 

Piogiim  issisUnfe 

Sttenftheninf    de.elopmi     nstilut'ons 

(HEA  III) 
Coll«|«  ot  HTCultute  ind  the  metfiint 

iits  (Binkheid-Jones) 
Undeiliiduile  mstructioail  equipment 
ind  oHiei  trsouicesCHEA  VI   A) 

Const  IJCllOfl 

Public  commun.ty  colleges  and  techn.cii 
,nstitutei(HEFA  I   Sett.on  ;,j3) 

Othei  undetjtiduite  l*cililies  (HlEA  I- 
Section  11)4)  

Giaduile  licilitie^lHEF*  II)  .,.-■ 

Stile  jdmmistiation  ind  plinnini 
(HEFA  I   Section  106)  

Student  aid  .      ,ti[. 

Educilioival    oppoitunilY  g'J   's    ("t" 

IV   ») 
Diiect  k«n5(NDEA  II)  

Insured  loans 

Advances  lor  reseive  funds         

Interest  (ayments 
*ork-stud»  programs  (MEA  IV  C) 
Special    pjojrims    loi    diiadvanlaged 
students 

Talent  5«arch       

Personnel  development 

College  teacher  lello^«s^lps  (NDEA  iv) 
Training  programs  (EPOA  Part  E) 


Jiii  bS9 


:57.  5:1 


113.732 

13.333" 
M.OOO 


Jb-i,    «* 


;S9  5W 


2.231.166 


1  f^i  «■« 


SO.  367 


122.025 


-.)  867 

:*  %\  . 

334.962 

43.460 


!4   788 
22,484 


ise,  784 


61   :!9 


38,960 


8i  :-4 

.8u.  >«b 


31.014 
343.  532 


44,0IJC 


91  600 
26.200 


193.  :i6 


Subtotal   Higher  Educil'on  

VkiIioiiiI  Education 

Base  giants  

Innovation  * — 

KKorkstudv 

Cooperative  education   

Consumer  and  l(omem*kin«  education 
Programs  lor  Students  witt)  Special  Ne«ds 
Resaarch 


I.447.4C8 

i66.»2 


713.199 


390.324 
204,  616 

206.474' 
24.630 


Prog'.ini 


1969  actual 


1970  budget 
requests 


1970 
conference 
agreement 


}n7.828 


bb-- .  895 


259.  550 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THi  STATf   OE  NEVADA  -  Continued 

OtFICE    OF    EDUr/TlON  — Continued 

Libui'ts  and  Commuiiilii  Sei»«es 

Giants  lor  puOlic  liDrity  ser.ices  (ISC  A  i) 
Consliuctionol  public  iib>anes(LSCA  II) 
Initihbiaij  coopeiaticii  (LSCA  III) 
Snte    inslitulional    library    services   (LSCA 

Lfijry  spr.Kfs  lor  ph.sically  ninn<.)itefl 
(LSCA   IV   B)  - 

College  "biaiy  lesouices  (HEA  II   A) 

Librarian  t-a.n.ng  (Mi  A  II   B) 

University      commun.ly      se'Xe      piQg'3ms 
(HEA  I) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adull  Educalmn  Aci) 
I  Giants  to  States 

'  Special  pioiecis  and  teacher  educit.oi. 

'  fduCilioiul  broadcasting  licilities 


6''  'i.  i 

JH9.  137 

J 146  589 

87,757 

40.253 

40,253 

40,253 

20. 7'ii 

39,509 

39  5L19 

5.299 
57, 175  . 

25.  022 

25.022 

;"9  3:4 

109.324 

109   J24 

121, 0^6 

123.829 

123  829 

160.  OLIO 

50,000 


Subtotal  LiDia'ies  anrtrommuiiily  Semces 
thp  hindi- 


722.992 


457.074 


Education  lor  the  Hn  Jicaipfl 
2  252  817  pteschool  and  school  [log'am 

cjpptd(EStA  VI) 

Teacher  education  and  lecuilme-il 
Researcfi  md  mnovilic" 
Media  sei.ices  and  captioned  iinii  'oi  the 
134  580  dea' 


13.333 


147.913 

3  554  294 
221.351 

1,426.000 
14.000 

4.097.000 
14.000 

3.775.645 

1,440.000 

4.111.000 

3.661 

122.  025 

130.441 

46,  7iJ6  . 

Subtotal  Vocational  Educatna. 


566.052 


126,044 


Fo.tnow*  at  end  of  l»blf 


130.441 


bubtoii.    liucaiic   'ui  the  Mii.dicapped 

fich  and  Turi  ■!! 
Re.eaich  and  deve  o.j'nfl 
Educational  laboiilones 
Research  ind  df.eiopmeni  cfl'is 

Vocilionil  eduCJlicn 

SuMoli'    Hesfjich  and  Tiaiiimg 

(Alleges  lor  AgncuUme  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts  (Second  Moim:i  Act) 

P'omolicn  of  Vocational  Education  (Smith- 
Hughes  Alt) 

IduCJlicn  in  Foieign  Languages  and  world 

AfllifS  

C'.ii  Rights  Mucaiion  


100.0(10 
90.  %7 


•.9(J,  %7 


100.000 


100.000 


572.283 


100,0(10 


100. 000 


Telil   Office  ol  (rtucalmn 
Total     0^^ce    ol    Education    Comparab.e 
BtM> *^^  * 


110.6:7 

15.000 

15,  IKK) 

140.627 

15.000 

15,1100 

50,  i>JO 

50.000 

50,  0<30 

30,000 

() 

() 

62  931 
9,  268.:: 5 

5 

578,516 

9.405,883 

8,543  %1 

5 

578,516 

9,405,883 

OBLIGATIONS  IN   THE  STATE  OF  NE*  HAMPSHIRE 


,-*  "84 

bl   :i9 
60.539 


and 


38  960 


91  82) 
.•».  746 


193,116 


863,187 


591,652 
204,616 

19,240 

206,474 

32  855 


OEfiCI   OF   EDUCATION 

£lemeri'ai>  and  Secomlau  !  tucation 

Assistance  'or  edu<.a'ii..iaiiy   dei'.el  chil- 
()ien(ESlA  1) 
Basic  gants 

Slate  irtminisliai  .e  eipenses 
Giants  to  Slates  lor  school  libiaiy  maienais 

-e'vees(ESiA  it) 
iuppiementaiy     educational     cenlei 

(ISEA  III) 
S'^eng-hening  Sia'e  deii'Imen's  ol  educa- 
t,oii  (fSf  A  V) 
Giants  10  Stales 
Giants  lor  special  p'O  ec's 
Acquisition    of    equipment    and    mmoi    le 
nio<teling(NDtA  III)    ' 
Giants  10  Slates 

loans  10  non-pioht  private  schools 
Male  administialion 
Guidance  counseling,  and  testing (NOE A  v) 

Subtotal    Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation  

tnsluclional  Equipment  ,i,nr« 

Equipment    and    minor    remodeling    (NUIA 
III)    1 
Grants  to  SUles 

loans  to  non-pio'il  private  schools      

State  administration      .  


■    43!  723 

.50  000 

Jl 

610  227 
150  000 

Jl 

728  148 
150,  OliO 

168  8'8 

171  826 

815  215 

565  545 

820,  062 

269  6"7 

269,677 

269.6'7 

-iijT  9^3 

•>  970                   .  • 

13  333                    .           

55  921    . 

56.404 

3  165  586 


2.695,449 


Subtotal,  Instructional  Resources 


55;  736      School  Assistance  m  FederaHy  *"«:'•<<,*'?•',  7  (ifiS  7S6  904 

42  669   1           Mamlenanc*  and  operations  (PL   81  874)     .         2*^7it  (. 

±^\  Co«slruction(PL  41  815)    -^■^*^  *■ 


000 
000 


1   163  242 


Subtotal,  SAFA 


2,056,511 


910,000 


3,196  117 

259  521 

13,333 

272,854 


2  454  000 
6,000 

2  460,  000 


X 
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PfOgiiini 

OBLIGATkV.S  IN   THE  STATE  OF 

OFFICE   OF   EDUCATION— Continued 

l.luc.ilion  Professions  Development' 

PteiCMOol   elementary,  and  secondary 
Grants  to  Stales  (EPDA  B  2) 
Training  programs  (EPDA  Parts  C  and 
0)  -         - 

Subtotal,   Education   Piolessions  De- 

kelopmenf 


1970 

1970  budget  conference 

1969  actual  requests  agreement 

riEW  HAMPSHIRE     Coiilinued  ' 


Program 


I9"3 

1970  budtel  c    feif-ce 

1963  .icljal  requests  -it  ^errent 


OBIIG-TIO^S  IN  THE  ST5Tt  OF  "IE*  riV.IFSHIRE     CrT'ued 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 


Education    m    Forcicn    Lmguaiies    anl    World 
A'tjii<.                                             ..    - 
$147,716  J132.716  J141.392      Cm:  Rights  [ 'uCjtio-  ..  


»50.731 


281.745 
429.461 


132.716  144,392 


Total,  0:.ce  o;  Education   ,  11.716.629         $7,551,758         J11,138,U9 

To!il     Oi:  CO    o!    Eflucjlun    (.';n.,J2r3t:e  ,-o  1.3 

Zr.v,  10,514,434    7.551, 758    11.1j8,U3 


Teacher  Corps 


Higher  Education 

Piopram  assistance 

btiP'.^theiiii.g    de.elui  mg     iislitulions 

(  H  I  A  1 1 1 ) 
Colleges  ol  agiicultu'C  .""nd  the  mech.mc 

arts  (BaiiKhead  Jones) 
Lli'ide'rr.<>tu,ile  instructional  cquipinei'.l 
and  oll'ci  tesoLice:-(H< A  VI  A) 
Construction 

Public  conniunity  coOefCS  and  technical 

iii.tilules  (HEFA  1   Section  103) 
OtI.ei    undergraduate    facilities   (H'FA 

I   Seclion  104) 
Gidduale  facilities  (HEFA  II) 
Slate     a.lm.nistrati-n      and      pl.'.nning 
(Hi  FA  I   Section  101,) 
Student  aid 

Educational    oppcrtun:t\     gnnts    (HIA 

IV    A) 
Di-cl  loans(NDEA  II) 
Insured  loans 

Advances  for  reser.e  lu'ids 
Interest  payments 
Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV  C) 
Special  programs  lor  disadvantaged  ^'u- 
dents 

Talent  search 
Personnel  developiiient 

Collec'  te.Khei  feflowships  (NDEA  IV) 
Training  programs  (IPDA  Part  E) 

Subtotal,  Higher  Educatioi; 

Vocational  Education 

Basic  grants 

Innovation   

Work-study         ,    ,    

foopeialive  education    . 
Consumer  and  homema^  ing  education 
Programs  for  Students  *ith  Special  Needs. 
Research  .         


M: 


;B'J3,nio'.s  r.  the  staT:  of  '.ew  jersey 


Cf   lU^CATiON 


215.000 
151.480 
61.584 


164.^32 


158.  61S 


164.432 


108.618 


835,235  .. 

124,761 

44,491 

51.000 

61.0CG 

656.  ?30 
804.  338 

297.415 
644.825 

259,745 
92V  lis 

35.014'. 
756.819 

484.432     " 

484.  432 

Fleryientriry  and  Sexndary  tduca;ion 

Assisian,.e  tcr  educa'icnally  ce(ii.ed  chil- 
dren(ESEA  I) 
Basic  grants 

Stale  adminisirati.e  expenses 
Gnn's  10  Slates  lor  s;nool  librar',  materia, s 

(tSlA  II) 
Sji  ji'eTientary     educational     cen;ers     and 

seiki;es(ESEA  ffl) 
S'r^ngfening  Slate  departments  d  ecuCJ- 
tiO'i(tSEA  V), 

C  lan's  to  Stales  

f-nnis  lor  speCia.  projects     

A'qji-'ricr.    oi    equipment   and    miner    re- 
nin Ip  .iigCilOt  A  111)   ■ 
Grants  10  Stales 

Ln»ns  to  non-prolil  pti.ate  schoo's 
I  S'a'e  ainiinisiralion 

GuiJvne.  cojnscli.ig  aru  les'.ng  ("iDE  -  v). 

J              Subtotal,      Elementary     and     Seconlary 
Education 


^24  4^7  811       $27,524.51.9        J31.7S«.::3 

'245.001  271.049  317,857 


1.612.599 

5,:;3.177  3,626,822 


738.  89.3 


..796,556 


738, 85d 


1,555.  O.j 
5,250.743 

:33,2J3 


2.432 
552.014 


553,724 


325.300 
40.000 

3.946.541 
941,303 


1.820.722 


834. 902 
208, 146 

211.425' 
52.683 


2.187.106 


Irislruclional  Equipmen* 

Equipment   and    minor    lemoccnng  (>DE^ 
III)   ' 
Grants  to  Stales  

L  nns  *o  non-proM  pi.*ate  schools.  — 
S'ale  ad  iiinistrMion       


Subtotal,  Instructional  Rescj';es 


1.265.540 
20s.  146-1 

32.  707      SctKO'  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas 
211.425  I  Maintenance  and  operations  (PL,  81   874). 

70.278  '  Construction  (PL  81  815) -, 

140.610 

108,354  I  Subtotal  SAFA  


34,738,518        32,155,828         40.3-.2.933 


61.901 

1,947,  995 


10.321,861  4.251.000  ■'^■■;^2S^ 

774,195  27,030  27.000 


11.096.056  4.278.000  13.755,000 


Subtotal,  Vocational  Education     .    . 

Libraries  and  Community  Services 

Grants  for  public  library  ser»ic?s  (LSCA  I)    . 
Construction  of  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 
Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 
State    institutional    library    services  (LSCA 

IV  A) 

Library  services  for  physically  handi  apped 

(LSCA  IV  B) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  II  A) 
Library  training  (HEA  II   B)      .    . 
University    community     service     programs 

(HEA  I)      _ 
Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Eduction  Act): 
Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education.. 
Educational  broadcasting  facilities. 


941,303 


199.116 
152.108 

40,537 

39.509 
25.047 


1.307.155 

140,714 
40,537 
39.509 
25,047 


2.W7.060      Etjucjticn  Professions  Development: 

'-' —    !  Presc'ioc  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  8  2)  . 
Trailing  programs  (EPDA  Parts  C  and 


:i'.580 


199,116 
96,503 
40, 437 


D) 


705.047 


117,971  - ,  Higher  Education: 


!  Subtotal.  Education    Professions   De- 

"■^^  velopment  - 

25  047  ■  Teache:  Corps   .  .     


215,499 
254.  859 


420,152 


527,580 


114.625 
153.033 


114,625 
160, 283 


114.625 
160.283 


Subtotal,  Libraries  and  Community  Serv- 
ices 


841,946 


520,715 


675,620 


Education  for  the  Handicapped: 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the 
handicapped  (ESEA  VI) 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment, ._ 

Research  and  innovation - .  - 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  lor  the 
deal  --   


100.000 
73.850 


100.000 


100,000 


Subtotal,  Education  for  the  Handicapped.  173,850 100,000 

Research  and  Training: 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories  

Research  and  development  centers a;-;;; -ii-ij^- 

Vocational  education 26,550  15,000 


100.000 


15,000 


Subtotal,  Research  and  Training. 


26.550 


15,000 


15,000 


Colleges  for  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts 
(second  Morrill  Act) 

Promotion  ol  Vocational  Educatitn  (Smith- 
Hughes  Act) — 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


S0,(X)0 
34,050 


50,000 


50,000 


Program  assistance- 

Sirenglhening    developing    i:-,stitutions 

(HEA  III).- - 

Coi'eges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 

arts(Bankhead-Jones) .- 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment 

and  other  resou.xes(HEAVI-A) . 

Construction: 

Pubic  community  colleges  and  technical 

institules(HEFA-l— Section  103) 
Other  undergraduate  lacilities(HEFA  I  — 

Section  104) _ 

Graduate  tacilities  (HEFA  II) 

State     administration     and     planning 

(HEFA  I  -Section  105) -    . 

Student  aid: 

Educational    opportunity    grants   (HEA 

IV  A) 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  1 1) 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  lor  reserve  funds 

I  nterest  payments 

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV -C) 

Special    programs    for    disadvantaged 
students: 
Talent  search  _ 


50.  OC'O 
290,710 
255,201  . 

2.260.985 

3.452.283 
1,500,000  , 

175,863 


2,536,  170 
3,281.169 


294,  252 


1,152,358 


129,991 


1.251,348 
2,734.731 


294, 262 


.16:.  358 
854  566 

::9  391 


1   06-  148 
3,9.9.215     » 


2.023.322  

2,751,188         3,272,107 


139.875 


3.2?;,  107 


Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  tellowships  (NDEA  IV). 
Training  programs  (EPDA  part  E) 


1,756,800 
118.500 


Subtotal,  Higher  Education. 


20.792.166         1.854, 797  10,597.647 
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fiagntr. 

ORl     .JT!0>S  n   THf    ST*Tt 

OfFICE   OF   EDO    UION      Cont  njed 

Vkji  inal  EdiKil  en 
iit'x  iranit 
Innovation  ' 

*trk-  ludy 
C.-Kril  ve  edi.;«licn 
CCiisuiier  ,4nd  homeniakinf  educ^ition 
Fii'TAns  'Of  student'  *itti  ^^ecial  neeoi 
Re  carC; 

f  ubluti'  Vocational  Education 

libiai.t'  and  Cr  .imun.iy  Seivicrs 

Giants  loi  cuDiic  libiary  seivicts  (LSCA  i) 
Constiuclop  jt  public  libianes  (LSC*  II) 
Inteihcar,  cocp«talion  (ISCA  liii 
Stale    nsitutionai    I'braiy    'fv  ces   (lSf« 

(IV    Ji 
Libraiv  sef.ces  loi  ;>n»sica>iy  landicat t'^-i 

(1?Ca  '.   Si 
Cniine  'faiy  iesouKes(HfA  ii   »> 
bbiai  a-  !  3  11, ng  (MSA  II   B) 
Un-veisit*     c.^mmun  ty       ei*  ce     i  lOfiams 

(Ht»  I' 
a-'uif  basic  e':ucatton  (AUu't  tducaiionAcI) 
i.iam^  '.  States 

' .^ec  ai    roiects  and  reacfiei  education 
lili'Calicnai  rioaOcastjng  'aciidies 

rublPtal    I  Cranes  and  Community  Seiv- 

<es 

fducal ,~  •■-,■  "■<•  k'.i-rficacDed 

Presc'ioi  '     J         scnool    piograms    toi    Itie 

la    !  cj.."  '  {t  if  A  VI) 
T*-arfie(  eiiuCJ!  cr  «    ■  't-r-,  inenl 
R*»seaicti  and  mrcji.  " 
Mf.iia  :ef»  c  5  d' J  -Ji.'.i    el  tilms  lot  Itie 

c'Ml 


19e9Klual 


;9'0  budfiei 
reguesis 


Of   SEiV  lERStr     Continued 


If. 246. 91 i 


Jf   19', -133 

309.677 
409,991 


6. 246,  SIS  7.4K.403 


i.tw.w 

545. 193 
45.371 

39  i«:i9 

\r:  6S4 
.■l«.36<3 

.'49,  254 

1.037.036 
417.COO 


506.  W2 
45, 371 
39,509 

25,467 

249. 254 
1.177.851 


4.205.817 


8t*   S.M 
^03  629 


9.336 


2.044. 131 


866.823 


1S70 

contertnc* 
agreemtnt 


S9  848.926 
278.202 
320. 820 
309. 677 
546.921 
1.094.278 
938.855 

13.337.679 


1.C90.  767 

244.961 

45.371 

39.509 

25,467 


: 49. 254 
1.177.851 

2.873.180 
866.823 


Pki(ijiii 


1969  .:cliiHl 


1970  budget 
requests 


OeilGATIONS   IN   Till   STAT[   Of   NEW  MEXICO     Continued 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued      - 


CuMol*.  Education  tot  the  Hand<apped  1.379.788  866  823 

Rtseai.'i  ;> ,  I  li.i  mni 

Rc^iMich  a  ij  de.e.it.-.e  I 
tiijcatinna.  laboutcf  es 
feseaiih  and  dereioti  eni  centers 
Voca1i>nal  eoucation 

Sut'tnla    Keseaich  and  Tiainmj 

Colleges  iL(  Ajiicullute  and  the  Mechanic  Ait's 

(Second  Moffili  Act) 
Promotion     ol     Vxjiionai     tJuCJl  on     (Sm'h- 

Hughes  Act) 

Education     in     Foil-  ;n    Language',     jr.,]     yii   r   i 

Artaiis 
Civil  Kijhls  Ed  .cation 

T'>lat,  Office  01  EJuCJiic" 
T'-lal,    Cttice    of    E-Iuca'ion    Comparable 
basi;; 


OBUGAIIjSi   i'(    IM[   STATE  Of  NE*  MEXICO 


f^tR 


338.844 

21.131 

21. 131 

318  844 

21. 131 

21. 131 

• 

-—  T. 

'C.  000 

50.000 

50,000 

2C1  903 

() 

() 

J'!   131 
92.322  . 

84 

80.925.818 

56,196,568 

391,018 

■1,530  rt, 

S6    ;%   -K- 

14 

J9 1.018 

OFFICE  Of   EDUCATION 

Vinnn'.ji,  and  Secondary  Education 

Assistance  tor  educationally  depiived  chil- 
dren (ESEA  I) 
Basic  crai't'. 

Stale  adn-inistrali«e  eipenses 
Ciaits  to  States  lor  school  library  materials 

(fS£A  II) 
Supplementary     e  .ucational     centers     and 

s«(.ices(£SEA  III) 
Sliengtheninj  Stale  depa'  i  enis  ot  educa- 
lion(fS£A  V) 
Ciaf Is  10  Slates 
Giants  'or  special  projecis 
Aci)„i:ifion  Dt  e<]u.pfrent  and  minor  lemod- 
e.inf  (SDtA  III) 
Grants  to  States 
Loans  to  non-proiit  yf  »ite  scnocis 


M,  794.  395 
150.000 

19.875.  844 
150.000 

J9.  875. 844 
150.000 

283.109 

283.617 

1.112.240 

860.486 

1.108.128 

319.982 

319,982 

319.982 

525.  835 


Stale  ad-ni-'strjiion 
Guidance  counseiinf,  and  leslmg  (NOtA  <) 

13.333  ;.. 
100,396     . 

13   3t,4  ?90 

100  :i8 

Subtotal    Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation 

i;   7%  312 

11   837,8.19 

Instr  jclionai  Equipment 

Equipment   and    mmor    le-nodein  g   ('yDEA 
III)   1 
Grants  to  Sutes 

596.353 

Loans  to  non-profit  private  schools 

State  administration 

*           13  333 

Subtotal   Instructional  Resources 

609.686 

Sc'wol  As^i'-tance  in  f»?  Jerkily  A"ecte  1  Aieas 
Maintenance  and  opei.ilions  (P  k-  81  874) 
Co-istiuclion(P  I    81   81-1) 

Si,t.tol.Tl,  SAFA 

[ducatioii  Prolessions  Development 

Frfschool,  elemenHiy   jij  seco  idaiy 
Giants  to  States  (fPDA  B  ."i 
Training  programs  (fPDA   (ails  C  and 
0) 

Subtotal,      Education      Piotessions 
Development 
Teach""!  Cups 

Higher  [ducalion: 

Piovram  assistance 

Strengthening    developing    mstitutiuns 

(HEA  III) 
Colleges   ol    aciiLiilture   and    the   me- 
chanic arts  (Ba   khe.id-Jnnes) 
Undergraduate  instructional  eduipinent 
and  other  rpsoijic^s  (Hf  A  ^  I    A) 
Construe  I  ion 

Public    community    c  ii'^ges    a  -i]    'ei.tinical 
institutes  (MEf  A  I     jeclicn  \<  3) 
Other    undeigiatuate    laciiities   (HEFA 

I     Section  104) 
Giaiiuate  facilities  (HfFA  II) 
Slate      admimslrjlion      and      i'jnn,ng 
(Hif  A  I     Section  105) 
Student  aid 

Educational    opportunity    granf    (MEA 

IV   A) 
Direct  loansCNDf  A  II) 
liisjied  loans 

Advances  lor  reserve  lunds 
Interest  payments 
Worl---,ludy  programs  (HFA  tV  C) 
Special     programs    lor    disadvantaged 
st-jdents 
Talent  search 
Personnel  development 

College  teacher  tellowships  (N?!  A  IV) 
Training  piograms  (EPDA  Pait  t ) 

Subtotal.  Highei  Education 

VocalioiMl  Education: 
Basic  grants 

Innovation 

*lor»   -.tudy 

Cooperative  education 

Con'umer  .*nd  tiomemaliing  education 

Program-,  for  Students  *i|»i  Special  Needs 

We'-eat  cfi 

Subtotal  Vocalio  ai  £  i„,:jtion 

\  Libraries  and  Commuiity  je'.ce- 

Grants  lor  public    ibniy  .ei.'Ce    (LSOA  I) 

Con-lruCI.O'i  ol   ijub  ic    iT  I  ii.e     (LSCA   il) 

I  'li-rltlrji,  CM,--  I'.o  ■  (I  "CA  111) 

Stale    moi  lufio  iji     it'v,     seivKes    LSCA 

IV    A) 
Libiary  services  for  p',y,:caly  nandicaL  ped 

(tSCA  IV   B) 
College  iibfjfy  re'u)ur:es  (Mt  A  II  Ai 
librarian  lrj,-,ng  (HEA  II    B) 
U-'.nrs.ty      co'miu  'ity       ser»ice      ;,[Jgr3nis 

(HfA  I) 
AduU  ba'.ic  education  (AluU  Education  Act) 
Grants  to  States 

Special  proiects  and  tec-c*ier  education 
Educational  bioadcas',ng  lani  lies 

S'jbtota!    Libiaries  and  Community  Serv- 
ice^ 

Education  'or  the  Handicatped 

Prescfiooi  and  sch<x)i  pfogiams  for  the  hand- 
icapped (ESFA  VI) 
Teicher  education  and  lecruitment 
E^P'earch  i'^'i  .nno.ation 
Melid  services  a'ld  captioned  lilms  lur  the 
deal 

Subtotal    Education  for  tfie  Handicapped.. 

Research  and  Tiainmg 

Research  and  developmenf 
E  lucational  latxiiatofips 
Research  and  de.eiopment  centers 
Vocational  education 

Subtotal   Rcearch  and  Training 


JIO.  219.  5?.'         $6  !4  7,00<) 
229,  .■'19 

10.448,741  6.147,000 


14:  8:4 

;''3  920 


3:6.734 
456.  756 


159,663 

1C9  b:s 

73,681 


1    361   848 

31XJ  '»J 


80  SI* 


'••S,  814 


1970 
conference 
agreement 


$1 1 ,  209.  000 
11.209. 000 

173  ?'i 


'A  814 


173  :"3 


'2,611 


3117.654 


62  on 


17?  611 

3ij7  eM 
:S4,  ,'ti4 

62,  111  3 


9'^  ''94 

1  040.  7u3 

381,399 
626,911 

332.197 
1.  185, 116S 

59.250 

1  28S,  791 

972,  393 

9  ;   39) 

113.000 

i09.  300 

59.  wa 

b.  169  961 

2.  722.  984 

3..  16,.  03 

1.54'.'.^9 

1    '..4  93^ 

.14  :■* 

.19  99j 
6.  .223 

2,311.48b 

:i.i  :'« 

s7.  '19 
219,993 

i:s  Y* 

256, 8? 1 
210,303 

1.547.049 

2. 055. 405 

3.398,93m 

:bS  31? 

n:.98'> 
4ij,  84: 

163.798 
40.  842 

255,312 
105.  8b9 
411,  842 

39,509 

39,  5i39 

39,509 

25,  C73 

196,710 

8,  3SIJ 

25,073 

25,07  3 

;:;  677 

121,677 

121,677 

:89   1'8 
933,  162 

314,106 

314,106 

2.042.<2i 


705,005 


902,378 


175  883  175,883  175,8^3 

291  082  .. 

132,  876  '..'..'.'. 

352,753  .. 

952.594  175.  «>3  175.  «83 

862  244  

50.000 15."  666 15.606 

912. 2U  15.000  15.000 


Footiiutes  at  end  of  table 
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PfOgram 


1970  budiet 
1969  actual  raquests 


lt7D 
conttnnce 

«(T«ement 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  MEXICO-Continued 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— ContiMN< 


Colleges  lor  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts 
(Second  Morrill  Act) . 

Promotion  ol  Vocational  Education  (Smith-Hughes 
Act) - 

Education  in  Foreign  Language  and  World  Affairs. 

Civil  Rights  Education    


^.000 

43. 107 
99,838 
367.646 


{50.000 
(=) 


JSO.OOO 

(■•) 


Total.  Office  ol  Education 35,721,788        23,233,403  31,588.168 

Total.    Office   ol    Education   Comparable 
BasisJ ...      30.637.560       23,233,403         31.588,168 


Projram 


1969  actual 


1970  budget 
requests 


1970 
eonlerence 
agreement 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK-Continued 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


I 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

Assistance  lor  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dredCESEA  I). 

Basic  grants 

State  administrative  eipenses 
Grants  to  States  lor  school  library  materials 

(ESEA  II)..         

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  serv- 
ices (ESEA  III)  .. 
Strengthening  State  departments  ol  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V). 
Grants  to  States 
Grants  lor  special  project<^ 
Acquisition   of   equipment   and    minor   re- 
modeling (NDEA  III):  I 
Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  non-profit  private  schools       . . 
State  administration 
Guidance  counseling,  and  testing(NDEA  V) 

Subtotal,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation       ... 

Instructional  Equipment 

Equipment   and   minor   remodeling  (NDEA 
III)   I 
Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  non-profit  private  schools 
State  administration 


(120.389.680  {150.579.865  (173.895.222 

1,  204,  063  1,  505,  799  1.  738, 952 

4,090.893  4.076.563 

13,221,927  8,869,461  13.007.779 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Coiiti*u«d 

Vocational  Education: 

Basic  grants 

Innovation 

Work-study 

Cooperative  education  

Consumer  and  homemaking  education 
Programs  for  students  with  special  needs 
Research  


Subtotal,  Vocational  Education 

Libraries  and  Community  Services: 

Grants  for  public  library  services  (LSCA  I)  .. 

(k>nstruction  ot  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Interlrbrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III)   

State   institutional   library  services  (LSCA 

IV-A) 

Library  services  tor  physically  handicapped 

(LSCA  IVB) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training(HEA  ll-B) 

University    community    service    programs 

(HEA  I)         . 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act). 

Grants  to  States  

Special  projects  and  teacher  education  . 
Educational  broadcasting  facilities  . 


tl6.447.902 


$16,331,918 
401,206 

482. 19i" 

1.030,532 


(24,755,838 

401,206 

819,125 

482,  191 

1,374,719 

2.750.531 

2, 359, 869 


16,447,902        18,245,847  32,943,479 


2,840,719 

2.521,607 
54,858 

1.225.816 
54,858 

2,840,719 

536,  326 

54,858 

39.509 

39,509 

39,509 

26.292 

2,018.364  . 

656.562 

26,292 

26,  292 

493,  850 

493, 850 

493, 850 

2,946.251 
536.318  . 

3, 299, 893 

3,299,893 

1.474.535  1.474.815 


1.474,815 


4. 198. 623 
151,200 
156.767 

1. 402. 273 


1. 376. 253 


146. 289. 961      162, 469. 940        195.  569.  584 


4.211,231 
i53,85i 


Subtotal.  Libraries  and  Community  Serv- 
ices    . 

Education  lor  the  Handicapped: 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped (ESEA  VI) 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment. 

Research  and  innovation 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  lor  the 
deal..   .        

Subtotal  Education  for  the  Handicapped 

Research  and  Training: 

Research  and  devekipment: 

Educational  laboratories      

Research  and  development  centers        . 
Vocational  education 


12,134.330         5.140.218 


7,291,447 


2,331.331 
2.533,652 
1,604,051 

934.881 


2,331.331 


2,331,331 


7,403,875 


3.644.494 
495. 973 
872.  939 


2.331.335 


2.331.331 


53. 113 


53,113 


Subtotal.  Instructional  Resources 

School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas 
Maintenance  and  operations  (P  L  81  874) 
Construction  (P  L  81  815) 

Subtotal,  SAFA : ^ 

Education  Professions  Development 

Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 
Grants  to  States  (EPOA  B  2) 
Training  programs  (EPOA  Parts  C  and  D) 

Subtotal,   Education  Prolessions  De- 
velopment 
Teacher  {^rps     . 

Higher  Education:  | 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening    developing    institutions 

(HEA  III) 

Ojlleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 

arts  (Banknead- Jones) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equi|>ment 

and  other  resources  (HEA  VI  A)  

Construction: 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical 
institutes  (HEFA  I  Section  103)...     . 
Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I- 

Section  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II)      . 
State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA 

I  Section  105) 

Student  aid 

Educational    opportunity    grants   (HEA 

IV  A)     . 

Direct  k)ans (NDEA  II) 

Insured  k)ans: 

Advances  lor  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments  

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV-C) 

Special    programs    lor    disadvantaged 
students 

Talent  search 

Personnel  development: 

College teKherfelk>wships  (NOEA  IV).. 
Training  programs  (EPOA  Part  E) 


4. 365. 082 


16.  738. 842         6. 027. 000         20.  504. 000 
98.325  1.688.000  1.688,000 


16.837.167 

7.715.000 

22. 192. 000 

892.515 
4.332.101   . 

892, 515 

1. 153. 195 

5.224.616 
1.174,556  . 

892,515 

1.153.195 

-     - 

Subtotal  Research  and  Training 

Colleges  tor  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts 

(Second  Morrill  Act) 

Promotion  ol  Vocational  Ed ucation(Smith-Hughes 

Act)... 
Education  in  Foreign  Languages  and  World  At- 

lairs  .  

Civil  Rights  Education 


5.013.406 

53.513 

53.113 

50.000 

50.000 

50,000 

575.316 

(■) 

(=) 

2  357  698 

213  880 

Total  Office  ol  Education 

Total  Office  ol  Education  Comparable  Basis  = 


288,  179. 697 
245.706.513 


228,  516.  907 
228.  516.  097 


305.  069.  768 
305.  069.  758 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


135,000  .. 

544,335 

549.067 

549.067 

1.170.283  .. 

5,110.882 

2.623.120 

2,623.120 

9.896.878  .. 

2,780  466 

2,700,000  .. 

497.178 


12.047.255 
14.717.179 


347,369 


5. 624. 578 
12,194.653 


347,369 


5,023,882 
17,476,477 


9. 779. 625 
9,  537, 189 


312,236 

7,677,000 
331,950  . 


10,320,156         10,320,156 


Subtotal,  Higlier  Education 74.456,990       31,651,943         39,120,537 

F<x)tnrtes  at  end  of  table. 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Education: 

Assistance     for     educalnnally     deprived 
children  (ESEA  I): 

Basicgrants (49,388,344 

Slate  administrative  eipenses 

Grants  to  States  tor  school  library  materials 

(ESEAII) 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  serv- 

iees(ESEA  III) 

Strengthening  State  departments  ol  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States  

Grants  for  special  projects 
Acquisition  ol   equipment  and   minor   re- 
modeling (NOEA  III)  > 

Grants  to  States     

Loans  to  non-profit  private  schools. 

State  administration 48.  734 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V)  .        1,  402, 472 


493,  970 
1,186,993 
4,019,265 

1.110.464 


(53,422  821 
534,228 

(61,694,660 
616,947 

1,  168.  551 

2,  787, 844 

4.  020,  973 

669.081 

669.081 

2,  543,  076 


435,  115 


Subtotal,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation . 60,193.119 


57,413.974         68.605.327 


Instructional  Equipment: 

Equipment  and   minor  remodeling  (NDEA 
lll):> 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  non-profit  pnvate  scliools 

State  administration 


2.  469.  235 
"48.542 


Subtotal,  Instructional  Resources 


2.517,877 
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OBilGAIIONS  IN  THC  STATt  Of 
I'tHCl  Of  tDUCATION— Continue* 

M,.i.Hriuiicei:'doi«u;>oBSlP  L.  81  W)     ■ 
I     ,stijct'0"(PL»l  81'.) 


SuB!ol.r  iAFA 

I.  idioB  Piolf'  .OPS  DtvL'.'pniei.', 

P.i'iCl.ocI   e  firenlii*,  arc!  s»Ci)!'(Jji> 
Cc»nlstoSUte5(tPOAB  :) 
Ifjmi'U  piogiJms  (tPDA  P»tt»  C  •ri) 
0)     

JjbloUI.     liMiXvn      Plol«SMCi.» 
l)*ve!opm«ni  . , 

Vitnet  Iduut'on 

Slt'njlhening    **i«lopii't    MiiUlulior.'s 

(HtAIII) 
Coileu**  01  ig<icu",.xit  jnd  tt>«  rmchaiiic 

jits(Banl«h«ad-Jone') 
Und«i^>adaale  instruction*!  tquipmfnt 
jnu  all)»t  feMii'Ce5(H(A  VI  A)  , 
timtruction 

Puhiiccommunit»ccIlefe5»iidtechciicj' 

i.i5ltLte5<HfFA  I     Section  103) 
OUier    undeigijiluile  tacililies  (HCFA 

I     Section  !l4)  

Kiidual' l»cilili«s(Htf  A  II) 
SUI*     *>liuintsl>ation     and     pUnnir.j 
(HtfA  l-S«Cliun  '.Cifi) 
btuJer.liiJ 

(docationat  •ppoftun.tv    pmlj  (HIA 

IV  A) 
Duett  to»iis<NOtA  II) 
Irtuied  'oans 

Aj,icceiloi  lewi.e  ImiOi 
liiterejt  payments 
Klothstudy  pio»f*'»5<'^EA  IV^C) 
Special    proiiains    Iti    disaJvj'.l^^f'J 
iludeit^ 
Talerl  search 
r»'-.r;';rel  deve'opment 

Cofleje  teacher  lellowitiipsCNOtA  IV ^ 

iMini.^g  ptogianii  ILPDA  Pift  t). 

Subtotal,  HitWr  Education 

Vwalitio*!  EJuca'ion: 

&>SK  t'ants 

Innovation 

KHork-studv  ..■-.-*--"—•--•■ 

Coopeialive  education 

Consumer  and  twmemakiog  ... 

Piosrjms  l3f  stiidents  •itti  sp«C«l 
Research.  


1970  budget 
1»69  Ktual  tequtsts 


NOSTH  CAROLINA    Ccnlinued 


Jll  896  319        J6  864  OOC 
1  391  665  60,000 

13  m.  014         6. 924. 000 


1970 
conleience 
agitomeiit 


j:?.  en,  air 

SO.0(Kj 


Prugfam 


1970 

19"0bu'1gfl  cc.nletericp 

1969  actual  requSits  aiftenient 


337, 9i2 
JP9.37S  , 

1.147.330 
ee'i.  6'.>9 

:'  8M,4!)7 
VA.VA 

264.447 


3.^  9' 


339.95: 


2i«.34l 


664,358  1. 3*8.374 


3.212.5M 
400,  OCO 

217  104 


4  329.263 
4.  519.  639 


lt»,  526 

4.815,571 


50.0013 

?  064.200 
227.006 


139. 376 


1.69).  10' 
3.666.487 


3. 38«  913 


12.681.OCO  { 

—   I 
I 
401  J99 

401.899 


258.341  ' 

1 ,  368, 374 
765. 470 

139.376 


1  137.343 

5,254.540 


IBIICATIONS  IN  liiL  :,T-.U   "^l    V  kTh  r-'-Cnt IN".     Continued 

OFFICt  or  EOOCATION— Continued 

f (lucilion  ill  Fofcign  Ijrsuages  arJ  Woild  Afljif< 
Civil  RighU  (ducaliuii 

Tjl.,!.  Otliceul  M«CJt.on  .'  UBMlMoT   Jg9.485,  WO^  YA^.V^'^Xl'i 

total    Oftice   ol    filui-.atio'i   Compar.ibls 
Basis'  .  


j;2?.5/3 
731.116 


110,006,832   89.4gS.08O   118,810,039 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 


.388,943 


26,138,029 


12,512.62»         M.  612, 387 


7.9«  6«t) 
268.562 

296. 1 ^8 
SO2,062 


12,060,695 
268.16-' 
?>I3  3"? 
2%.  158 
669. 743 
1.340.020 
1,149.6m 


CFFICI  Of  lOUC^^TlON 

tit  ne  Ijiy  and  Second^iy  Fducation 

Amstance  lot  educationally  depnveii  clin- 
dien(fSfAI): 
Basic  giants  . . 
Stale  adminisliatiue  e»|<er.ies 
Giants  to  States  lot  sctiool  iibiaty  materials 

(tSCAl) ^ 

Sui'plementary    educational    centers    and 

services (FSFA   II)  

Stienjthening  State  depart.r.enls  ol  educa- 
tion (ES(AV): 
Cianti  to  Stales 
Grants  lor  special  proiecK 
Acou^5l^on  ol  aquiomeiit  ai.d   niiioi    le- 
madeling(NDEA  lll).> 
Giants  to  States 

loans  to  non-piolit  private  schoul'; 

suite  ad.-ninistial.on -   -       - 

Guidance  counseling,  and  te'-ling  (itDEA  V). 

Subtotal.  Elementarv  ar.J  SfCondarv  t.!u- 
ca^on    . 

Instructional  fyupmeni,-  /„nt» 

E.tuipment  and  nnnsr  remodeling  (NDIA 

II  )  ' 

Ijiants  to  Stales  

Loans  to  iion-ptniil  private  schools 

State  adlnlnrstra^on.. 


ii  CI33.993 
150  000 

}4.  453,8^1 
150,  UUO 

130,  uuu 

16.\  585 

leri,  353 

815.806 

653,523 

8flP,  3l>3 

273,216 

2;i.  ?it> 

2(3.216 

3-9.  5  j4 


13  333 
88.341 


57,018 


5, 867. 232  5. 530.  565 


6.487.797 

318.9^- 
1,333 


Sufitotil,  Instructional  Resjnrces. 


School  AiiuUnce  in  Federally  Atected  Areas: 
H^amtenance  and  opeiations(P  L  81  874). 
Construction  (PL.  81  815)  ..     


2.(64.431 


2.6b4,  OCO 
l.OOO 


Subrolal 


;<^;« 


L<iucatio«- 


litLiiies  and  Commjmty  Services 

Grants  tor  puClic  librarv  servwes  (ISCA  I)     . 
ijjnstructhjn  ol  public  iibranes  (LSCA  II) 
Inleilibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III).  . 

SlJte   ir.stitutiOftal   library   seo-ces  (LSCA 

IV- A) ■ 

library  services  'or  physically  handicapped 

(LStA  IV  Bl 

Ceneg*  Wrarv  i»v«j'ces  (ME  A  II-*) 

liteMianlraininHHtA  II   B)       

University    community    service    programs 

Adu't  tiasic  education  (Adult  Education  Act) 

Giants  to  Stale- 

Specia'  p'Oi»cts  and  teKhei  education  . 
tducatjc-iai  broadcasting  laciliiies 

Subtotal.  Libiaiies  and  ComrouoHy  Serv- 

■CM - 

Uiitalien  tor  tfc«  Handicapped 

Pidctoolam)  scr.uoi  i/io^iams  lot  the  lunai- 

capp«l<tSLAVi)-. 

IpacM-i  educatioaand  r«auitni««t. 

(,-,«.,. ch  »•«)  iii»»l>iew 

»';-:j  :ei.ices  and  eaptioiMd  himj  lor  th» 


8.749,nZ 

9,023.462 

16.068,174 

41  033 

44.033 

844.066 

2*13  886 
44.033 

39,50* 

39  bi'S 

39.509 

...   099  . 

:5,  351 

25.351 

:.7.6J8 

2-7.6:8 

207,608 

1  195.891 

415,  UOO 

1.677,851 

1,677.851 

4,44^125        2.399,995 


3.042,304 


SubtoUl  SAFA 

Education  Professions  Development 

Pieschool  elemertan  and  secondary. 

Grants  to  State",  (f  PDA  6  2)        -■       • 

Training  [iroR'ams  (fPJ"  Pa'ls  C  and 

c*;  J 

Subtotal,  Education  Piolesuuns  De- 
velopment  

Teacher  Corps 

Higher  Education: 

Piojiam  assisla-K* 

Stiengthening    de.elo|.ii.g    inititutions 

<HtA  III) 
Cu  eie^  l'  a;iK.,  'u'e  a'd  the  mechanic 

a-ls  (Baokhead  ione<)  

UnJoiijrjduite  io>.lriiCtio-j.  eTuT'^'""' 
and  othei  lesouices  (HFA  VI  A) 

Construction 

PublK  CO""'!  unity  colleges  a"1  technical  .'- 

Ititutes  (HkFA  I     Section  :ii3) 
OttMf   »ndeigiadi.ate   tacn.lies  (HtfA    I  - 

Section  IM) 
Gradualelacilitie'.  (HEFA  ID 
Staltadministrationand  planiiin£(Mlf  A  I  - 

Section  105) 


2.664.431 


13;, 198 


2.665,000 


131.198 


332,265 


;.8<:.3  wo 

1,000 
2.864,000 


111   1.; 


$05,195  81;;   i95 

456.656 

135.136 


105,195 


795 


Subtotal.  Educatien  (c«  th»  Handicapped..       1. 397, 7C 


806.195 


V,    >.iih  »nr1  Training- 


.  ... /.cia    Jtuiat&nes  

I...... .  rh  ,„<)  dtyeioi-.i.e'it  ceiiteiJ 

fOcai«»ai  tiKicalioii 

Siiulotai.  8«]«arck  uvi  Tiatwng 


mjfm 

■'isKiH 25.'876' 

1,277,97/ 


805,195 


25,876 


25.876 


25, 876 


^(Ht-A  IV   A) 


StyJent  a.  1 

Fducationa   o.ipo.luntv  g' 

Direct  loa'.iCiDl*  II)  

Iiisufed  .oa'^ 

Artvances  Id  le'enre  I  j'-ds 

Interest  pa/ments  -       ■ 

tWort-stu'ly  .roenmstHEA  IV  C)  -    .    . 

i>P*C4di  i-roiiianis  iji  Oisad.a'ilajeO  students: 

Tallin!  s^j'cri  ... 


131.198 
29,bCl 


IX.  C-CO 
162.  CM 
71,130 

77,204 

919  319 
253,165 

7:.8c: 

89', 71^ 
946,751 


131.498 


165.  039 


ioC,  7M 


58,9^8 

350.87? 
760, 727 


Ul.l.S 


ltM)39 


20c, ?t4 
1:9, 019 

l,i.9:- 


il*3,3('5 
1.090,218 


175,900 
753, 069 


700,121 


700,121 


Ci.llfges  ic   ',•.€»  'j'e  J'  i  the  Mn:*;a-ic  Arts 

(Second  Merrill  Act) 
Pre  MCtiOnc'  vocat,ona  tl;utatlO^(innIn■^'l,i^es 

Act) 

r-»itnot««  «t  f  nd  of  table. 


50,000 
221.793 


50,000 


50,000 
0) 


Pe'Sjniiei  dfieicpment: 

U-.^iie  Ivachei  le.KXvsh.is  (NDEA  Iv) 
lia.u.ni(  (/luiirams  tPUA  Part  I) 

Suit, 'il.  Higher  Educ  ••<cn 


48,000 
269,200 


5,047,J39         2,236,491 


Vocalioiial  Education: 

Basic  grants 1,270,281 


Innovation.. 
Worli-studJ.. 


975.06? 
208,689 


2,627,164 


1.477,991 

2ug,  m 

35,553 


January  19,  1970 
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Piogiam 


1970 

1970  budget         conlertnce 

1969  actual  raquests         agreemant 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA-Continued 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— CootiKuad 


Coopeialive  education  - 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education 
Progiams  lor  Students  with  Special  Needs. 
Research   


$212,186 
61, 526 


$212,186 
82.074 
164.214 
129.062 


Subtotal.  Vocational  Education  .       

Libraries  and  Community  Services: 

Grants  for  public  library  services  (LSCA  I)  .. 

Construction  of  publK  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State   institutional   library  services  (LSCA 

(LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  tor  physically  handicapped 

(LSCA  IV-B) 

(Allege  library  resources  (HEA  MA).  

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B)       . 

University    community    service    programs 

(HEA  I) 

Adult    basic   education   (Adult    Education 

Act): 

Grants  to  States  .  

Special  projects  and  teacher  education  . 
Educational  broadcasting  facilities 


{1,270,281  1,457,463 


2.309.812 


203, 285 

256,991 

40,560 

39.509 

25.049 
133,911 


113,911 


168,753 


142,427 

"40.566' 

39.509 

25.049 


203.285 
97, 197 
40.560 

39,509 

25,049 


113,911 
177,469 


113.911 
177.499 


Subtotal,     Libraries     and     (immunity 
Services 

Education  for  the  Handicapped: 

Preschool  and  school  programs  tor  the  handi- 
capped (ESEA  VI) . 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation    

Media  services  and  captioned  films  for  the 
deaf 


981,969 


109,151 
177.879 


538.925 


109, 151 


696.980 


109.151 


Subtotal.  Education  lor  the  Handicapped 

Research  and  Training:  i 

Research  and  development:  ' 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers. . . 
Vocational  education 


287, 030 


109,151 


109. 151 


45.834 


15.000 


15,000 


Subtotal,  Research  and  Training 


45,834 


15,000 


15,000 


Colleges  for  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts 
(Second  Morrill  Act).-    ,    

Promotion  ot  Vocational  Education  (Smith-Hughes 
Act) .    

Education  in  Foreign  Languages  and  Work)  Affairs 

Civil  Rights  Education.      j.. 

Total.  Office  of  Education 


50,000 
42,740 


50,000 
(■•) 


50,000 
(0 


...       16.417,958 
ToUI.  Office  of  Education  Comparable  basis  > ..      14. 854, 169 


12,  734, 093 
12.734,093 


15,633,897 
15,633,897 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  OHIO 


r- 


OFFICE  OF  EOUCATI 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Education: 

Assistance  for  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren (ESEA  I): 

Basic  grants J33,370,827 

State  administrative  expenses  .  

Grants  to  States  tor  school  library  materials 

(ESEA  II) 

Supplementary    educational    centers    and 

services  (ESEA  ill) 

Strengthening  Stale  departments  ot  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  Stales 

Grants  for  special  proiects 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and   minor  re- 
modeling(ND£A  III):' 

Grants  to  SUtes 4,089,849 

Loans  to  non-profit  private  schools 

State  administration 101,489 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing (NDEA  V).  905,668  , 


333.804 
2,661,889 
8, 124, 232 

669,081 


$37,655,907 
376,559 


5.570,394 
1,110,464 


$43,486,444 
434,864 

2,628,457 

8.132,773 

1.110,464 


907.940 


Subtotal,     Elementary     and     Secondary 
Education 50, 256, 839 


44,713.324 


56,700,942 


Instructional  equipment: 

Equipmentand  minor  remodeling(NOEA  III):' 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  non-profit  private  schools 

State  administration 


4,086,302 
'"  i6i,"499 


Subtotal,  Instructional  Resources. 


4,187,801 


School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas: 
Maintenance  and  operations  (P.L  81-874). 
Construction  (P.L  81-815) 


10,796,237 
601,890 


1.182,020         12.384,000 


Subtotal,  SAFA 1 1,  398, 127 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


1,182.000         12,384,000 


Program 


1969  actual 


1970 

1970  budget  canft  >nce 

requests  agre*    ent 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  OHIO-Continued 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 


Education  Professions  Development: 

Preschool  elementary  and  secondary: 
Grants  to  Stales  (EPDA  B  2) 
Training  programs  (EPDA  Parts  C  and 
D) 

Subtotal    Education  Professions  De- 
velopment  

Teacher  Corps...    1 

Higher  Education: 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening    developing    inslitulions 

(HEA  III) 

(Alleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 

arts  (Bankhead-Jones) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment 

and  other  resources  (HEA  VI  A) 

Constructkin: 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical 
institutes  (HEFA  1— Section  103)        . 
Other  undergraduate  facilities(HEFA  I— 

Sectkin  104)... ... 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  1 1) 

State     administratkin     and     planning 

(HEFA  l-Seclion  105) . 

Student  aid: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV- 

A) 

Direct  toans  (NDEA  II) . 

Insured  k>ans: 

Advances  lor  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments 

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV  C)- 
Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents: 

Talent  search . 

Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  lellowships  (NDEA  IV)  . 
Training  programs  (EPDA  Part  E) 


J615.679 
1,529,997 


{615,679 


J77.    071 


2.145.676 
729.250 


615,679 


77;   071 


928,  455 
376,856 
681.179 

5,  062, 019 

7.474.954 
1, 200, 000 

130. 405 


6, 825. 477 
9,  263,  289 


380,809 


2, 208,  535 


216,768 


3.464.719 
7,511,862 


353, 134 
4,369.310 


139,000 

2,734.500 
80,200 


6. 842. 259 


Vocational  Education: 

Bask:  grants 

I nnovation    

Work-study 

Cooperative  education 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education     .  - 
Programs  for  students  with  special  needs 
Research 


12,007,320 


11,817,532 
328, 571 

■"380.320" 
368,691 


Subtotal,  Vocational  Education 12,007,320       12.895,114 


Libraries  and  Communrty  Services: 

Grants  lor  public  library  services  (LSCA  I )  . .  1 .  685. 152 

Construction  ol  public  libraries  (LSCA  II)      .  1.080.285 

Interlibrary  cooperatwn  (LSCA  III) 48,593 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA 

IV-A) 39,509 

Library  services  tor  physically  handicapped 

(LSCAIV-B)  . .  25.747 

College  library  resourc«s(HEA  ll-A) .  1.016.270 

Ubranan  training  (HEA  ll-B) 302,349 

University    community    service      progiams 

(HEAI). 324,216 

Adult  basK  education  (Adult  Education  Act) 

Grants  to  States - 1,208.203 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education  .  100,000  . 

Educational  broadcasting  lacilities .  131,687  . 


751,140 
48.593 
39.509 
25,747 


324,216 
1,351.381 


Subtotal,  Libraries  and  Omimunity  Serv- 
ices  

Education  lor  the  Handicapped: 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped (ESEA  VI) 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  lor  the 
deaf 


5,962,011 


2.540.588 


1.519.923 
902,441 
110,492 


1,519,923 


Subtotal,  Education  lor  the  Handicapped. 

Research  and  Training: 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers 

Vocational  education 


2,532,856  1,519.923 


2. 239,  722 


38,432 


Subtotal,  Research  and  Training 

Colleges  for  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts 
(Second  Morrill  Act) 

Promotion  of  Vocational  Education  (Smith- 
Hughes  Act).. .. 

Education  in  Foreign  Languages  and  World  Al- 
fairs , 


2, 239, 722 


38,432 


50,000 
369,365 
228,989 


50,000 


3S  .809 


2,203,535 
1.642.92: 


216, 768 


2.875.956 
10,  765.  447 


6,812.259 


Subtotal,  Higher  Education 39.618,778       20,624,952         24.932.695 


17.912.956 
328.571 
516.101 
380.  320 
991. 727 
1.990.213 
1.707.566 


23. 830. 484 

1.685.152 

313.925 

48.593 

39.599 

25.747 


321,216 
1.351,381 


3,818,523 


1.519.923 


1,519,923 


38,432 


38.432 


50.000 


4^ 
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fpctram 
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OBLIGATIONS  IN  TH[  STATE  Of  OHIO- Continued 
OfflCE  Of  tOUCATlON— Continu«) 
t.yiiRnbtr.  f(fut3licn  t!56,630 


Piogij'.in 


19t9 


19?"  b,.  Itet 
requests 


1970 
COnfpfPiicP 
•Cie«<ii('i>t 


Tofil.  0<fi'«  c' f  Jjcation  .  . 

Total    Office   ct   Irf'.cilion    coir.('ji4bl« 


1?7  89S.  S63       V*  I*).  010 
\\t  0%  OM         M   180,  CIO 


Sl?8.24i.871 
i;8.:41.871 


OEllGATlOf<S  IN  THL  STalt  Of  OHLAimVA 


MHCL  OF  EDUCATION 

llmir'''<tdi«  anij  Setondaty  [ducjtion 

Ast-rili'Ke  tot  »(Jucjtion-3il>  dep'i.eJ  thit- 
dicnUSU  I): 

Basic  jiants 

SlJlr  adnonotiati.e  eip«ni«t       

Giants  to  Stales  lor  sclioci  iibiar,  nuteiulj 

(£S[A  II) 

SuppteTientary    educational    centers    t<Ml 

5ervice?(tSEA  III) .    

Stitn{theniiif  State  dei.4^tnicnts  ol  educa- 
twntfSfA  V) 
Gurts  to  Slates  .  . .  . 

Giants  tor  special  pioietls 

At.|uisition   of   eouitment  and   minor   rt- 
modelinKCRDlAIII)  ' 

Grants  to  States      

Loans  to  non-piot't  private  schools 

Stall*  adm.-iistration   , ... 

to-cance  ccunseimj.  aid  IntinjC'iOtA  k» 

Subtotal,  tieoientary  aid  SecondarK  Edu- 
cation   .... 

Ii  tiuctional  fcuir^ent: 

Equipment  and   mi     ■    ii-'  t, -f ijt.f  (SOFA 
IU):> 
Giants  to  Slate- 

lo.  ns  to  non-pro', !  ^'irttf  schcOi 
Slate  admrnistiation. . 

Subtotal.  Instructic^'al  Resotiiccs 

U.*mm''  Ass.'jiarKe  -n  Federally  A^ected  Area«: 
Mawle nance  and  op«r»ticrj<P  L.  Il-t74). . 
Construction  (PL  81   8.)        


tl6.791.3l7  {18  162  Ml 

167.913  181.673 

»6,t?3  .       . 

Mue.72«  1,496. 071 


.«:i 


:.  034. 408 


.441.825 


Vt'  971,  i49 
iJ9. 746 

b96.784 

?  (■•::.  264 

4«1,8:5 


OBLIGATIONS  lf»  Lu  ^I.Mt    Of   CMAHUMA     Conlir 
OIIILt  CF  EOUCATION-Co-l  nur-C 


Liuiaiie'  ^'itl  Couiniyii.tf  Sei.'Ct' 

Grsuls  lui  puhl<  libr.nv  servce?  (ISfA  I ) 
CoKSliucticn  ot  public  libraries  (ISCA  II) 
lnte:iihiaiv  eooperalion  (LSC4  ill) 
State  mslitiitional  liOiaiy  ser/'Ce^CLSCA  IV 

A)  

tit)raiv  services  lor  ph/sicatly  handicapped 

(ISCA  IV  B) .   .       . 

College  l.braiy  leMurcrs  (HLA  II  Ai 

libranai  ti3in.n|;  (HEA  II  B) 

UMi'.ei  ill/  commuxty  servM  prog^a.n.  (li  L  A 

I)       - 

Ailult  basic  education  (AJuK  E.ducat.011  Act): 
Giant',  fo  States 

Sl>ecal  pioiec*<:  9'id  teacher  educotioii  . 
f.ii.iaticiial  broaici'.l.  IS  laciiiliej 


jed 


22.411 

2ra,4cs 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  Conrnuftv  Serv- 
ices   

Education  lor  the  Han.licapperi' 

Preschool   and    school    profi-nis   lor    the 

har.iiicapped(ESf  A  VI)  ....    ., 

Teactier  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation. 

Ved'a  '.eivices  and  caijtioned  Mnis  for  the 

de.il       

Subtotal  Fducal*r.  for  tlte  Handicapped. 


48i,  060 
4:.  061 

^"■•6. 190 

4.',c6r 

;48r  p.: 

143,  31 '8 
42,0fcl 

39.  b(j9 

39,  'j09 

3",  b09 

:•!.  179 

39'j,6n 

is,  ;;9 

2i.  179 

18!    U6 

103.  iE? 

1^3,588 

153  '^^ 

4S2.882 
145.000 

ij;,  447 

531.447 

?.  430. 270 

l.W.S'l 

i.4:s:-.4 

366.917 
380, 135  . . 

366.9:7 

3(.t  s  7 

100,000  .. 

847,OS2 


3&6,9',7 


366.9' 


21.363.(88       20.281.810         24.471.288 


201,120     Research  a>ul  Tiam  ng: 
— - — j         R»f,iirh  and  development: 

I  rt,~-j.(Tinal  I.ifoi3*ories  .   . 

H<-eirrh  »m1  development  center  J. 

V<c>lio,'.al  education 


SuMulal.  Res*.'icl|  and  Training 


.V. 


1,019.010  .  Cullei;e$  Inr  A|;iiculture  aid  the  '•'echanic  Arts 

(Secoiiil  MoiMil  Acl)  . 

22,483  '  Pioirolion    ol    Vocalio,  al    Education    (Smith- 

--.I      Huftre^AcI)       

1.041.493      Education  mForeijnlanfuaces and  iWortdAlfairs 
—      Ci*il  Rights  Education    


2J3,I!6 

253.116 

50. 000 

9(  :.5 


15.000 


lb. 000 

tc.ooo 
(■) 


IS.IOU 
15.000 

W.  f>o 
(  I 


12.601,770         3.695.000 
194,24«  ll.OOU 


13.952,000  I       Total  OWice  cl  Fducalion      ^'.,9!9.ir^ 

11.000  I      To'al,  P^'cr  0'  ErluciifiO'i  Compaiable  Basis  '..      ii.SJfc  9% 


37,!: 


.tf.t 
,4 '.8 


57. 461. 6^0 
b?.4t,d.64') 


SuOtotal,  SAFA.. 

Iilocatioa  Pio'essions  Pe.eioj-nert 

PtPschooi  elementar/   j'.d  secondair 

Grants  to  States  (tPDA  8  2) 

Tiainnf  progtamj  (tPDA  Part^  C  and 
0).-. 

12.796.016 

140.917 
552.463 

3.706.000 

21s.  621 

13.963.000 
254  181 

Subtotal,       Education       Professions 

Oevtlor'^eni       .                    .      . 
TeacUi"'  Corps  .. 

69  V  i*) 
134.  y7  . 

r .  t  0.  i 

254.  181 

OeLIGATIOliS  i:<   Inl  :>1AU  uf  OREGON 


H^t^i  Educatcn: 

^i.'gram  as^.ila  ''.► 

Strengtheninf    de.eiopinf    wstitutioiis 

(H^  III) 

Cullejw  0'  ajricultare  and  the  mechanK 

arts  (Banlhead-loie?)  

llridergiadiiat*  inslructHwal  aquipment 
and  other  resources  (HEA  VI  A)     .   . 
Umstruction: 

Public  ccmmu"'*v  edit  j«s  and  tech.Kal 

ir-!t!ttfe^  (MEFA  I     Secton  IC3) 
Pt«>er   unilersraduate   tacintiej  (MtFA 

1     S«t.on  104) 

Cialuo-.e  taciiitiei(HEFA  II) 

State     administration     and     planning 
(HEFA  l-Section  !?5)  . 
Student  aid 

Educational    opportunity    (lanU   (HEA 

IV    4) . 

Oirect  loans(SOEA  II) 

|iisoi»d  loans: 

iri.a  ices  tor  resei.e  fur.ds 

Interest  payments 
WorVsludy  programs  (HLA  IV  C)...     . 
Special    programs    lur    disadvantaged 
Jtodents' 

Talent  search... I 

Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  lello<«ship](NDEA  IV)  . 
Training  programs  (EPDA  Part  E) 

Subtotal.  Higher  Education  : . . 

Voulaiiui  Educatio*: 

Basic  g'ants 

I«nc*3li0n . 

Wornstjif 

Cooreu' •«  e>)ucjt.cn        . 

Consumer  and  nomemakt'ig  education ... 

Piogijfii!  lor  students  •  tn  specji  needs. .„ 
aicB. 


9  «-,  »t'j 
202.223 
243. 359 

1,278,671 
1.937,759 

163. 842 


2  349.126 
3. 259. 833 


81.295 
2.264,220 


91.808 

732,200 
45,263' 


21-^,364 


652,830 


97, 138 


1.218.254 
2.641.299 


205.364 

652,830 
453.  759 

97,138 


949  548 

3.  785,  314 


2. 396. 494 


i.  396.  494 


13.556.004         7,211,379 


1, 540. 447 


3  699,  294 


3  ^!:    •.4 

g 

243, 033 
222,817 


OFFICL  OF   EDUCATION 

Eler<ieiitaiy  aid  Secondary  Education. 

Assistance  lot  educationally  depiutd  chit- 
drendSEA  1) 
Basic  jranls  . 

State  adiiiinistralive  eipenses  

Grants  to  Stales  tor  school  library  materials 

(litA  II) 

Supplementary    educational    centeis    and 

services  (ESEA  III)    

Strengthening  Siale  departments  ol  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  tor  special  piuiects 
ALHiiisition  ol  eqiji)  iic  it  and  mmoi  rernodet- 
iiif  (NOEA  III)   1 
Granli  to  Slates  ..^. 

loans  to  nonprol'l  (I  .ate  .chjuls   

State  adrnmslialion   .  

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NOEA  V). 

Subtotal,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation     

Insliuctional  Equipment 

Equipment   and   nin'or*  remiMleling  (NOEA 
III)  1 

Grants  lo  Slates  

Loans  lo  nonpiolit  private  schools 

Stale  adniiiiistrition  


J-  IiS:  6SI 
,bij,  \<' 

M  243.687 
150.000 

15«J,U(.'vi 

485,416 

501,9*0 

!  7:3  r'9 

:   267  4% 

1  Tn?  Sft.' 

392. 527 

3J2  S'7 

39.    '.7 

166.454 


164. 054 


1:   7,>  543 


10  0^3  7; 


11  91 


739.6:; 
"18.'340 


Subtotal.  Instiuclioiial  Resounes 


758.012 


School  Assistance  in  Federally  Allected  Areas: 
Maintenance  and  operations  (P.L.  81  874). 
Construction  (PL.  81  8!5)  . 


3.282,405 


791.000 


3.076.000 


Subtotal,  SAFA 


IS.'.  598 
230.  683 
i2ti  019  I 
,'4J.  0;; 
.3.',.  J* 
•94   Tk 


Sutitcta'   V,xat,cr,a   tJucalcn 


3,  599.  .^         4. 227. 747 


7,350.999 


liu'  •       ''    '■      .li.  Dfvelopment: 

Pip-,cliuu    elementary,  and  seeoodar J : 

1,1  J    !     'u  iV!lr     (IPUA  8   D 

Iiaiuu.g  (iiUHains  (IPlJ*  V»x\    L   i" 
u;     -    - 


3. 282. 405 

2ii3  '^38 
1,309.266 


791.000 


676  V^ 


3.076.0('U 


27S  67 


Subtotal.  Education  Pi^lessious  De- 
velopment        1,513,204 

TeKhei  Corps .. .   386,867 


636, 109 


229,678 


Ftoinotes  at  c:. 


r   t..b.e. 
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1970  budget 
1969  actual  requests 


lt70 
conference 
•greement 


OBIIGATIONS  IN  THF  STATE  OF  OREGON— Continued 
t'HUL  Of  tOUCATION— Continued 


I'.jt.f-i  [Jucalicii 

Cut^'i.ini  assistance 

Stieiiglhening    de.elOiri;g    n'slilulions 

(HEA  III)  ----    . 

I     ipges  ol  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 

,11  Is  (Bankhead- Jones) 

Ui,'<er(;iaduate  instiuclional  eouipnient 

and  other  resources  (HLA  VI  A) 

1      ■  liuclion: 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical 

institutes  (HEFA  I     Section  1U3) 

U:iier    undergraduate   lacilities  <H[FA 

I     Section  104) 

f.racluate  lacililies  (HEFA  II) 

State     adniriustrntion     and      planning 

(HI  FA  I     Section  lO'j) . 

Miideiil  aid: 

tducalicnal    oiroitu'-il)    pranls   (HEA 

IV  A) 

nirptt  loans  (NDIi  II)      

Insured  loans' 

Advances  'or  rest-r.e  lunds 

Interest  pa.me 'ts      -    -    .     . 

Work-study  program^  (HIA  IV  C)     

iii'^cial    proprams    lor    disarlvaritajed 
students 
Talent  search       .... 
Tf  nnnt-l  deve'oprntnt 

College  teacher  teiiOAShi;is('.DI  A  IV) 
Training  propranis  (1  PDA  Pait  E) 

Sulili;tal,  Higtiei  l,ii/C^ti':n 


Viicationat  Educatio'^ 

BasK  grants 

Innovation      

Work-study  

Cooperative  education 

Consumer  and  homemat  I' ,:  education 
Programs  lor  students  iftilh  special  needs 
Research l 

Subtota'  Vocational  rr'ucatidn 


Program 


1969  actual 


1970  budget 
requests 


1970 
conlerence 

agreement 


OBLIGATIONS  <M  THF  STATF  OF  PEIfiSYLVANtA 
OFFICE  OF  LDUCATION 


}106.9b0 
188.978 
198,461 

978, 887 

1,651,456 

500,000 

86,876 


}192,  058 


JI92,  058 


/ 


502,615 


89,263 


502,615 

403,333 

89.  263 


1,901.186 
2,  539,  560 

941.  64U 
?  041.571 

834.  098 
2, 925,  829 

348,  206  . 
3,  427, 079 

1,536.246 

1, 1)36,  2". 7 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education: 

Assistance  lor  educatronally  deprived  chi!- 
dreii(tSEA  I): 

Basic  grants..     -  V46,  C*5,  501 

State  administrative  expenses 460,885 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials 

(ESEAII)    .--        2,767,349 

Supplementary    educational    centers    and 

services(ESEA  Ml).  8  692,138 

Strengthening  State  rte;)3rtment5  of  eriuca- 
tioo(fSEA  V): 
Grants  lo  Slates     .  i.'J/l.^o 

Grants  for  special  projects 
■'rquisition   ol   equipment   and    minor    le- 
midelu>g(NDtA  III):'  ,  ac,  «n 

Grants  to  Slates  ^  992.360  .. 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schoo'..  s^     " 

State  administration   .  104,487  ... 

r-iiilonce,  counseling,  and  testing(NDtA  V).  934,630  ... 


^  837  387 
488,374 


5  928,233 

i,i;i  5* 


»%,  399.2:2 
563,992 

2,751,699 

8,661,55S 

1.071.  ;■' 


..^ilotai       riemenl,', 
t  Jucalioi.  _. . 


S';COnd,^r^ 


64. 108, 850        56, 325, 494 


927,9:^ 
70.375,899 


68,620 

1,225,500 
96.422 

13,313,181 
2.503,962 


tr.jct'onal  Equipment : 
fqiiipment  and   m'  or    ieinoi'e';"f;  ('iDiA 
III).  1 
lirants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  sciiuols. . 
State  administralion. . 


3  923,  !fc4 
103,73: 


5, 303. 393 


2,410,600 
224,845 

234,  W5 
152,108 


6,483,442 


3,653,978 
224.845  I 
100.527  1 
234.845  I 
202.909 
405.980 
341,157  1 


libraries  and  Comniui'il>  So '.ices 

Giants  lo'  public  lihiarv  sei .  :es(LSCA  I) 
(instruction  o'  public  iibiaiies  (LSCA  II) 

Interlibiary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

Slate   institutional    library    services  (LSCA 

IV  A) .- 

litirary  si'rvices  Ici  phvsicaliy  handicapped 

(LSCA  IV  B) 
Collese  library  resojites  (HE  A  II   A)      .    .    . 
Lrbiarran  traiiiinR  (HFA  II   B) 
Univeisrty     communi/     service     programs 

(HIA  I) 
Adult  basic  e:lucatioi  ('^•.^■\  i  J, cation  Act) 
Grants  to  States 

Special  protects  amt  teacher  e  lucalion   . 
iducational  broadcastri;  laciiilies 

Sublutal,  libraiies  a-ii  C.'i  imunily  Sfiv- 
ices        

Iducation  lor  lor  ttie  hai'liC'iJiifi' 

Preschool  and  school  ["ograms  loi  ihe  hand- 
icapped (ESEA  VI) - 

Teacher  education  and  reciuilnient 

Research  and  innovation 

Media  services  and  cipliced  iilnis  lor  the 
deaf .     .     .     


2,  503, 962 


375,583 

387.922 

41,566 

39  :.09 

25  136 
323.  389 
228,  958 

14?  684 

225,639 
43.  472 


3. 022. 398 

218,650 
41,566 

39  509 
25  136 


142  684 
211,935 


5,164,241 

388  844 

128,092 
41,566 

39  509 

25,136 

142  684 
241  9;3 


1,833.958  709.480  1,007  765 


279. 058  279, 053  279, 058 

994,455  ..     

613.213 . 


Subloljl,  Education  icr  the  H.v'dici.ipeil.        1,886,726  279.058 


279,  058 


Fi,-.-.jiLh  ani!  Training 

Fipse.irch  anri  develo,  me':! 
Educ.itionai  laboratorie" 
Ktsearch  <Tnd  de.elotjntent  centers. 
Vp.atioiiai  education 

Subtclr-l   Reseiich  a''il  Training 


Ci.llfff  'ur  Agn'uHure  a:'J  the  li'echarrc  Arts 
(Second  r.'oriili  Act)   .  .     .---.. 

Promotion  ot  Vocational  Education  (Sniith-Hughes 
Act)   ..  -- -- 

Idijcdtion  in  Foieifn  langu,s?es  and  World  Affairs. 

Cm!  flights  Education     


1  763  473 
518,759 
253,116 


15,000 


15,000 


2, 535, 348 


50,000 


15,000 


15,000 


Suiito'dl   I  i'.lructioi'a:  Resou'ces     . 

School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas: 
lilaintensnce  and  operations  (PL  81  -874). 
Constructron(P.L  8!  Sib),.. 

Subtotal,  SAFA        -   - 

[  liiCHtion  Pio'essions  De.eiopment: 

Pip^rhool  elemontsry,  and  secoiidaiy 
Giai.ts  to  States  (EPDA  8  2).. 
Trsn,,,  (■  rrTjgrams  (EPDA  Parts  C  =  ■: 

n) 

S. biota!.      Educatio-      Profcsior-c 
Dt.e'-'Pnient  

Tejchfi  C'jii  - 
flintier  f  (iuc.^tion : 

Fiooiam  assistance 

Sirengthenrng    oevelopi.ig     i,',sl.tutiC,-.s 

(HLA  III)...    . 
f  oHeges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 

arts  (Bankhead-Jones) 
Uoderi;raduate  rnstructiona!  equipment 

and  other  resources  (HEA  VIA) 

f  !   .t'urtioii: 

Public  comniunrty  colleges  and  tech;  ici 

institutes  (HEFA  I- Section  103)..     . 
Other    undergraduate   tacilities  (HEFA 

t     S'H:tion  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) 

State     administration     and     planning 
(HIFA  I -Section  105). . 
"■ '  .  r»  n  aid: 

Iducational    opiMrlui-ily    pra«t^    (H[i 

IV  A) 
fMect  loans  (NDfA  II) 
Insured  loans: 

Advances  for  rererve  'ui  d: 
li'lerest  payments 
.•,'oiV,-study  programs  (HEA  IV  C) 
Siccial    programs    tor    (irsafv?  ■(.•■.?  i 
students: 
Talent  search 
pprsonnel  development: 

College  teKher  tello,vships(NDtf.  IV) 
Tr.iiniiig  programs  (EPDA  Part  E) 

Subtola'   H  g^ei  Educi^lim 


4,026,916 

9,290,582 

856,000 

10. 1S4,  0<v.' 

9  290,582 

719.91: 
2. 324,  878 

3,044,790 
1.708,432 

€36,  445 
415,033 

":t,4CiS 

-.58:. 842 

7,313.779 
! .  648, 829 

4i3,  36i 


9  V.i 


.  f:9,  56:- 

.  3;,:,  145 


91.  000 


3  6l4,700 

%,300 


856,000 


104  OSS 


194,038 


10,184,0013 


fio.si: 


810.912 


419.  ;54 


754,310 


256,6*7 


:•  S86.899 
7,  776,  759 


7,898,  S'j3 


419.164 

2,754,3.: 
l,787,6if 

256, 687 


3,c::,5. 

•.1,145.077 


7,89f 


43.725.449        22,691,822         27,283.83£ 


50,000 


50,000 


73,613  V) 

120,593 (=) 

207,597  


Total.  Otficc  ct  rriucation  .     

Total.    Of!  ..e   ol    Education   (^mparable 
B.i  .  


39,482,997 

30  535.  746 


20,86Ql148 

20  860, 148 


28.965,100 
28,965,100 


Vocational  Education: 

Basicgranis 

Innovation 

Work-study 

Cooperative  education 

(k>nsumer  and  homemaking  education 

Programs  tor  students  with  special  needs. 
Research 


13,607,721 


13,347,672 
337, 124 


392.317 
842,23! 


20.232.353 

337. ;:4 

55?  17:. 

392,317 

\.l23.i2. 

2,247.941 

1.928.6e; 


SubtoU.!  Voc5tiori^l  fducatic.T   . . 13,607.721        14,919,344 


26,814,074 


F'.ii'D-.tPs  .It  end  of  t-able. 
C.WI 4     P.'.rt   1 
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Pfdglim 


IMS  Kt'.il 


19'J  buJj" 
requests 


19^0 

CO   terence 
•iieemenl 


Pioji  jm 


1969Kljal 


1970  budget 
requests 


1970 

conference 
agreement 


;  948.  b66 

1,274.143 

50,021 

M^9  344 
50.021 

J,   943  566 
38'   -34 

bO,  2:i 

39  509 

39  >;9 

39.  b09 

25  V2 
1    322  250 
245,  608   . 

2b  8'2 

25.8?2 

3>;).978 

350.9J 

3>3  9 '3 

1   >.i  365 
445, 000 

;   96'  S33 

;  %'  b53 

463  3; 


3  291   2" 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  PfS-^SYLVANI*  -  Continued 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Condnjed 

L'O'i'iei  11 J  ComTiuiiti  Sr'nce-, 

G'l'ts  tai  puDiic  iiD'i'Y  seLKifi  (LSC5  i) 
Co'ist- uction  3l  »tjO"C  horines  (LbCA  II) 
l^let'itHJrv  coOiX'JliO"  (I.S'C*  III) 
State    i.TSI'tuliomi    hbmy    se^.ices   (LSCA 
r.  *l 

(LSCA  Iv   3) 
College  libfj'j  levwces  (Ht  A  II   A) 
Lit)-jrijn  training  (HtA  II    B) 
tJ"(,e'sity     community     sertice     poji-^i 

(HtA  I) 
Adult  Basic  education  (AJuit  tducjlioi  Acn 
Grants  to  Stales 

Saecial  proiects  and  teacher  education 
Educational  broadcasting  iKiiilies   .... 

Subtotal    Libraries  an)  Communrty  Serv- 
ices 

Education  for  tne  Handicapped 

Presciooi  and  scnooi  prograr^s  loi  ;n»  •■  j'  1 

capped  (ESEA  Vi) 
Teacher  education  and  recryil-ieTr 
Research  and  innovation 
Media  ser.ices  and  captioned  i-nis  !or  t-ne 

dea' 

Subtotal    Education  lo-  the  Ha-'JiCJ,)XJ 

Resea-ch  and  Trammg 

Research  and  development 
Educational  laboralor.e-. 
Research  and  deveiopme-it  ceiteis 
Vxationai  education 

SuDto'j     Research  a-3  Trai-i-g 

Cp  eges  lo-  AgriCu'lu'e  and  the  Mechanic  A-'.-, 

(SeCOr-d  Morrill  Act) 

Promotion     ol     Vocational     tducalioi     (Sn-if- 

Hughes  Act) 
Education  n  fo-eign  Languages  a-d  *0'i3  A''ai-. 
Ci.ii  Rights  Education 


OeLIGATIOHS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND— Continu 

OFfiCE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 
T-'ithe'  Co'P'      - 
Hi<hf  ■   i  lucjlion 

Pr)i'  jm  as'.isijnce 

Si'englhenirig    developiij    inslituliO''s 

(HtA  III) 
Coi'ejeso'  agriculture  and  the  mechjnii. 

3ils  (Banhhead-Jones) 
Unlergraduale  instructional  equipment 
and  other   resources  (HEA  VI   A) 
CinslruCliP- 

Public    cpmmunily    colleges    and    technical 

institutes  (HEFA  I     Section  103) 
Olhe-    undergraduate    laciiilies    (HEFA    I 

Sect, on  iri4) 
Graduate  tacililies  (HEFA  II) 

.  i  Sljle    adininislration    and    pljn-'nj   (Hffi 

'  I     Section  :05l 


6';  "m  1.672.090  1,672.090 

33'  240 

520.065  

72.690 


3  S52  0«5 


2.700.000 

1.454,332 

7U.7C9 


1.6??, 090 


4   770  293      Student  aid 

[duca'ipnj:  opporluni!,  jr^ii,  (HI  »  IV   ai 

Direct  ioars(NOEA  II) 

Insured  loans 

Ad.inces  lor  reser.e  funds 

Interest  payments 
«lorV  study  programs  (HE  A  I V   C) 
Special    programs    lor    disadvantaged    slu- 
der^ls 

Talent  search  

Pe  sonie'  development 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NOE»  W) 

training  progiams(EPDA  pt    fi 


- — • —     -   - 

J3'  100 

16'  458 

Ji70  438 

J170.438 

75  6:: 

366  701 

189.606 

189  606 

643  900   .... 
6i30  900       . . 

158  643 

64  566 

61    106 

61.136 

820  489 

1    '1-4   «4 

404  658 

877.340 

317,502 
1.257.  338 

35:    74i 
548  835 

669  589 

669  589 

I.C72.0N 


Subtotal   higher  educalion 


4  908. 101 

b3.D00 

43'.  1?6 

92\0!' 

30,  538 

152   451,053 


«J.  408 
43.40« 


43.408 

43.408 

50,000 

() 

Vocational  education 

Basic  giants  

Innovation  -  '       ■ 

Klfork  study 

Cooperative  education 

Consume'  and  homemakinj  education 

Programs  lor  students  •ith  special  needs 

Research 

Subljla     vocatio-al  education 


42  000 

898  700 
32  589 

5  723,654 
1  08'   186 


2  372,737 


1,031,291 
2;0  590 


214  852 
65.074 


Total   Office  ol  Education 
ToUI.    Office    9(    Education    Comparable 
djusa IJl.Jlb, fU« 


IM.  04x4'3 
100.045,  4-3 


OBLiGAIO-ij  "1   THt  STATt  Of   RHOOt   ISIAND 
OFFiC".   OF   £OUC»TO'I 


t.emenlary  and  Secondary  Educato- 

A'SistaiKe  lot  educationally   de.iri.ed  chil- 
dren (ESEA  I) 
Basic  grants 

StJte  administrative  eijenses 
Grants  to  States  lor  school  library  maierij,s 

(ESEAII) 
Supplementary     educational     ce-te's     and 

service5(eSEA  III) 
Sirengthening  SUte  depait.menls  jl  e-d„cj- 
tion(ESEA  V) 
Grants  to  States 
Grants  lot  special  proiecls 
Acquisition  ol  equipment  and  m,i3r  remod 
eling(HOEA  III)    I 

Grant?  to  Stales  

Loans  to  non-profit  prwate  scnools   

State  administration 
Guidaxe,  counseling,  and  tesing  (ID-  *  v  i 

Subtotal    Elementa'r  and  Seco-dirr  Edu 

cation 

|,->truCtionai  Equipment 

Equipmer-t    and    mmor    remoden-g   ("iDtA 
III)   1 

Grants  to  Sutes  

Loans  to  non-protil  pn.ale  scnools. ..   . 
State  administration 

Subtotal    Instructional  Resources 

SchMl  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas 
MaintenjiTce  and  operations  (P  L   8.   824) 
Construction  (P  L   81   815) 

Subtotal.  SAFA  


J3  427,736 
150.000 

210.946 

9-     560 

233,  536 


281,708 
43.800 
13.333 
69,98S 


J3  798.75) 
lb<0.  iX)0 


'-.   529 
283.  536 


146,031.420,   Libraries  and  comn-unty  services        ,,^..   ,, 

I  Grants  lor  public  library  services  (LSCA  I) 

146  03'..  420  Consl-uclion  of  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

InfeniBrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III)  . 
Slate    institutional    library    services   (LSCA 

ilv   A) 
Librj'y  services  lor  physically  handicapped 
(LSCA  IV   B) 
I  Coiege  notary  resources  (HEA  II   A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  II   B) 

Uni.ersity     community     service     prog'am; 

'  («t»  l> 

'  Adult  basic  educalion  (Adult  Education  Ad) 

Grants  to  States 
Jl  280  811  Special  pioiects  and  teacher  edutal.nn.. 

150  000  Educational  broadcasting  laciiities 


1  087,186 


240  363 

122  211 
40  761 

39  509 

2d  066 
130  256 


r.9  42- 
228, 181 


1  521.807 

157  658 
40  761 
39  509 
25.066 


119  427 
244.  389 


211.557 

94-    ;23 

280.  536 


69  618 


5  423  '.3 


4  9*)  815 


5  919  64' 


Subtotal   libraries  and  community  services 

Education  lor  the  Handicapped 

Preschool  and  school  programs  lor  the  handi- 
capped (ESEA  VI) 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 
Media  services  and  captioned  films  for  the 
deal 

Subtotal   Education  lor  the  Hand<JPP*d    . 
Research  and  Training 

Research  and  development 

Educational  laboratories  

Research  and  development  centers 

Vocational  education  


945  774 


127.696 
150.366 


626  810 


127.696 


288.062 


127,696 


124,574 


15.000 


Subtotal  Research  and  Training 


Colleges  (or  Agriculture  and  ttie  Mechanic  Arts 
2'3  607  (Second  Mornll  Act) 

Promotion    ol     Vocational     Education    (Smith- 
13.333  Hughes  Act)  ..   \«     i,, 

I   Education    in    Foreign    Languages    and    World 

296.940   I       Affairs 

Civil  Rights  Education  


3.453,728 
125,400 


1.585.000 


4. 052,  000 


3.5;».12S  1.585.000 


4.ou.oao 


Ed  ..cation  Professions  Development 

Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  States  (E PDA  B  2)     

Training  program  (EPOA  Parts  C  aad 
0) 

Subtotal,   Education   Professions  De- 
velopment 

F'jOI notes  at  enj  of   table 


17,527,768        11,420.731 
15,077,595        11.420.731 
OBLIGATIONS   IN   THE  STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Total  Office  of  Education      

Total     Office    ot    Education    Comparable 
Basis' 


140  866 


140.866 


154  656 


140,  Kt 


140.166 


154.656 


OFFICE  OF   EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

Assistance  fof  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren (ESEA  I) 

Basic  grants  

State  administrative  eipenses 


J29.997.874       J32.519. 726 
300,015  325,197 


2.824.222 


1.563  225 
210  590 

43  770 
214.852 

86,807 
173.685 
137,369 


2, 430  298 

240,  363 

103  370 

40,  761 

39  509 

25,066 


119  427 
244.  389 


812  885 


127,696 


127.696 


15.000 


124,574 

15.000 

15.000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

37.901 

0) 

(') 

46  837 

75,073  .... 

16,693,339 
16. 693. 339 


J37.554.991 

375.550 
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Pfugi^m 


1969  actual 


1970  budget 
requests 


1970  { 
conference  i 
•crMxxnt  i 


OBLIGATIOUS  IN  THE  STATt  OF  SOOTH  CAROLINA 


1970  budget 
Projjiain  1469  uctual  requests 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  Of  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


1970 
conference 
ajrcement 


OfUCE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 

he'r.eiilaiv  ami  Seco  ir'ary  tducalici     Cctinued 
Grants  to  States  lor  school  library  materials 

([,51*  II) 
Vsi,  I'lnnifnt.irv     elucalional     centers     and 

seryicosdSEA  III) 
,'>iren;ilhenin(i  Stale  deii.vl  ne"ts  ol  educs- 
lion  (ESfA'V) 
G'snls  t,.  Sl.ile' 
Crarilii  tor  speci.'l  i  roiEttt 
'.. 'luiMlioii    ol    equiurnenl    jnd    rm -or    le- 
nipdPiinp  CiDEA  lll);i 
G'lnts  to  Stales 
•  I  oii.s  to  i.oiiprulil  I  11.  il?  schuuls 

Stale  adniinistiattcii 
t.uiu,!r;ce,  coun  elMig   ,ii  i  l»sti.ip  (IvUiA  V) 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION — Continued 
Libraries  and  Community  Servicei — Con, 

fri;j<-atic-'-a'  fi'oadcasli'K  laciii'if   . 


J647,44i 

J637.976 

r„Ltot.i' 

?,?76,411 

51,634,142 

2.  258.  %: 

Seine 

L'biai 


Con.r-.ui.ily 


4f2, 194 


;.4,>b  659 


26,798 

239.  M7 


46/ , 194 


462. 194 


[  liiL,.!!'  n  Icr  the   laiidicaiii'til 

Piescho.:    ,i:id    sch'Ooi    proEiiT.s    lot    V<t 

hindica,;..   cl  (ESf^  VI)  

Ti'„Lhei  eouc'jtion  -"iiid  ifcuitinent 

H.^se.itcn  aiirl  tnnoval-on  ... 

M.^  Iia  servn-;s  ana  caiil'ijiied  '  Ims  tr)r  the 
rl.al 
Sulilota',  f  duca'io  I  loi  Ihr  hai  nr^i'i.-r 


J2,4'.'.j  Wl         $1,579,504  Jl,953. 


44«  fi?2  44!"  822  44^,  K 

lg<  963 


63?  765  iSlS  822  MS  f. 


Kf! 


^llbll-l•^!    EK"i'<"Uai 
cni   '11 


,ii'il  SkO'I'I,-!  .   [r:u- 


3b,9«6  iml         i4.9<!   259 


<!,53'i.  Ill 


triKlmnal  Ei|ui,  iiienl 
ErtuipniPnt    and    mine     i 
III)   I 

Gr.inis  t"  St.llps 
loans  to  I'oniiruii;  in 
Stale  adrniii.stiaiKi 


•  :*.•■'  h  .",nii  Training ; 
I-   vu^.ch  ii>d  rtevelnf 'riepi 
'il.cMirHial  iahoralorip^ 
f'r'^^'arch  and  developme  I  centi^is- 
VuCdtiorn' edjcatrjri  .  


•iciiin',nr   ('.Di''> 
I'e  srhoo's 


.hi 


':,  Pese-Th  and  T'^unn;! 


Subtotal,  Inslrucliui.ai  Rescurces 

S„hr*;l  Assist:.ncc  in  Federally  AhecleJ  A;e35 
M^inlensncp  aiirf  operatnii.s  (P  L    81   8/ 1  ■ 
Coisliuclmi  (P  I    !*!   sin! 

,SuLtol,i'   S'FA 

I  111  L^tmr,  ProV'.sioi.i  l>»veir|;iiie.lt . 

Pi*>srhool   eli*mpnt  TV   a:  *  sP.ronri?ry' 
Ci,:  .Is  k  it  teslSFI'A  B  2) 
rKirii'k-  I  I  ifnins  (II'IIA  Paits  C  Ji   : 
D) 

Sulitotal,  l;.c?t,Ln  Protetsicni  De- 
velopment 
liacViCi  Coil"; 

Hifhef  FduCitiOii:  ' 

Pri  Ki.iiii  assisl.iiiCi- 

Slrpnillhemng    .Jeve.i.     in-idijliui.' 

(ril.^  III) 

Coiit^psd  at;ric,;  lji>-  <!.  (1  'he  mechanic 

ailitBa  Vheaii-Junes) 
UrdergMiluale  Mislruclir.ii.-^l  tguipnic   ' 
and  othn  resources  (HI  A  VI   A) 
ri>ii<l'icl  or 

Public  CLin,n  .r.ilv  c-le^es  .iiiii  lechi  i- 

ical  injiildtei  (hllA  I     Section  lfi2) 

Other    uiiiKriraduatt    iac  Mies  (HfFA 

I-  Sect  on '114) 
CiJiluate  laciiilipsOlE:  ••ID 
St.lte      administr.iI,on      and       pUl.riirc 
(Hiffl  I     Secticr;  '":) 
M\irlent  aid 

Educatiuinl    t'lipci'L,,  t,    ;i  ■  1,    rii'A 

IV   ft) 
Direct  loans  (i.OEA  II) 
tii',i;rcd  leans- 

A,!vances  Ir-^r  rts-;,e  (I'nds 
l:;toiesl  payrneits     .  .    .. 

WoiK-sfuily  piOi;r3rn>  (HEA  IV  C)   . 
SpeLial    pruBiams    tor    uisadvanlajed 
students; 

Tiieiit  seaich  

Ici-uiirei  development; 

College  teacher  lellc^sMp^  (MDFA  IV).. 
Ttairins  (:io..vam'  (EPUA  Pari  E)   .    .    . 

Subtijtjl.  Hijhfi  Education    . 


1,4;8.  032 



26.679 

.;;"-- 

....       .    . 

1.464.9.1 

S  148,583 
1.090,261 

3,  589, 000 
559,000 

9.872.'J,,0 
559,  L""i 

9.73?  843 

4,148,000 

10,431,0110 

.2';   4.; 

22 -J.  42; 

264.6.  J 

204,116 

-  .  .-r- 

429,  S43 
3ii9,  168  . 

225,  4^7 

26-".  £> 

1  322.  163 
'03.  503 
11'.  959 

!   352.252 
1. '^52,012 

6S.  7v: 


.2l8,gl- 
.  755.24; 


58.412 

1.318  936 


29,OC0 

484, 600 
51.000 


"i''6,  fcSi 


7b8  609 


88,808 


6/5,  04  b 
1,465,734 


2,923,329 


;;e:1;;:e 


Vi  t^ilioiiaf  Eilucaiici. 
Basic  Riants 
Innrjval'On 
WorK-study 

Coorier.'ti.e  c  .uLation. 
Cci'sunici  anil  hcrre.r.aHif  education.. 
Prof;i3n  s  |i:r  s'liienl^  wilii  special  needs 
Reseaic:i 

Subt'jl.'i,  V(.;a;.(,n,il  1,'uc.itioii     .    .. 


1  tl  trfiie*  and  Coiiin>Liiit>  Sirvices; 

Grants  lor  public  library  services  (LSCA  I).. 

C^i.sliucliur',  ol  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

I  liter  lib  Idly  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

ll,!e    iiutlut.c'.al    library   services  (LSCA 

IV  A) 

Iibniy  .crvic.s  lor  pihysically  handicapped 

(LSCA  IV  B) 

f.ulleee  library  resources  (HEA  II  A).. 

libniian  Iraining  (HEA  II   B) 

Uiiiveisily    ccinmuaily    servic*    programs 

(HEA  I) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Educatioo  Act); 

Giants  to  States _ 

S"Ki,.l  prn.ecl;  aiil  teacher  education.. 

y   mil.-' .'^  :  ;  t  ;!<;  n!  ti.ble. 


9.681,176 

4.  590. 788 


6,119,181 


4,356.478 
238.015 


253.315 
274,891 


4. 590. 788 


4«9.102 
191.554 
42,109 

39,509 

25, 183 

330,491 

68,H1 

1S«,011 

938,021 
120,000 


5,122.699 
259.833 

39,509 
25,183 


1S6.0U 

1,056,859 


L'jile,'--   Icr  A^'icniture  ^nr!  the  V-?chan.c  Art; 

(Secn-1.1  W-.'i  ,1  Act) 
PiC'n,tir)n      ,!     Vji;5i.0'a;     i'jucalioii    (Snri''- 

hu.'hni  Ai.t) 
E.iijc.^lK'n    1      r   ftijn    Lari.u.i^n-     anj     A'orir) 

Afta  IS 
2  vii  Pichls  I'VC,  iinn 

Tijfal  Ottiri  i-'i  fd'jcat.'in 
Tntal     Olt'C    n    Edu^^tiaii    Cornpar.ible 
E,.    . 


41,442 

15.000 

15,lM*r 

41,942 

15,000 

15,0011 

50.  IKK) 

50.000 

Vi  Oftr 

114,757 

(0 

<•) 

262,  946 
b.'. 919.869        52.619.89? 
fc,   *9:,  393        52  649,89? 


7?  1?',4.- 
77   121   a'f 


OBtlL-TiC  <S   rx   ThL  STATt.  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 


2. 36.616 

;5«.6o9 
=46  68 

M.  8  J 


2,92.^.3.9 


6,981.100 


6.603,527 
238.015 
158,245 
253,315 
366,701 
733,693 
628,654 


8,982,150 


489,102 

144,785 

42,109 


on  1.^1    LF   EDUCATiC, 

1.  <K      *-'   I.:!  y  r"d  bi"  '-  inMIV   EOuCStlQI' 

AssistniiC!?  lo'  eiiucationally  dtpiued  chii- 
oren(!SfA  i); 

Ba^ic  giaiits -. 

State  sdministratueexpei-ses 

(■)i,'ints  In  Slates  lor  sctrool  lib:ary  materials 

(EStA  II) .--     -    - 

Sirpoienientaiy     educational     cenleis     and 

seivic»s(CSEA  111) 
bt,ei',gthenir,?  State  departrifrtt  ol  ciitcn- 
t!nn(tSEa  V) 
Grants  to  Sta'ps 

Gi,Titsroi  sceciai  piciects  .    . 

•' .■ji.,si!iuii   ol    equipment   ai  u    nuiifr    le- 
niO'lelin.lC.SLA  III).! 
Giants  Instates   ...  ... 

InaiH  tu  ricn-iiiulil  Liiivate  :,:.hoois.  . . . 

bta'e  afirni.iistiatioii    . 

(  ii,it.3,K-   fnunselin?   am!  teslm  t  ( '<  DLA  V) 

Subtot3i    tli.r-ieiilary  and  Si'.nnrisiv  [lu- 

C'lC'i 

h-r  „i,|ioi".il  Equipmeni 

Enuipmenl    and    mi:ic'    leniO'i' mf   (NDEA 
ill)   1 

Grants  to  States  , 

Loans  to  non-profit  private  ^rhool;   

S'ateariministtalion.  

S..btci,-1   Instruclonnl  rVi  uice, 

S.h.),,!  Assistance  m  Federally  AttecltJ  Areas. 
Maiiteiiai.cea:idopeiations(F  L  81  874) 
Construction  (PL.  SI   8ib).    . 

Subtotal  SAFA 

Eilucal:cn  Pro'^-i>:;s  De,elcrrnent 

Pieichooi,  eienientary,  and  secondaiy. 
Granls  to  Slates  (EPDA  B  2) 
Trr-i  lii-f  programr  (tPOA  Paris  C  and  D) 

Ljttotal        Education       Professions 
Devekipnient — . 


V,  jo4.  6-ji  5-..  93-'.ij^L 

ISO,  000  150.000 

181.0^1 

2',9,  "c"  E7(\l.'2;- 


H   709  1,. 
lb<i,  OUi 


177. lib 
6^6  " 


260,  643 


2SC,643 


351.316  

13,333 ....;"''"; 

92.268 


2SC.t4.-^ 


59,949 


t  6C3.  202 


7, 032, 776 


6. 263, 52= 


331.117 
13,333 

344.450 


3, 425.  076  2, 697, 000 

192,626  24,000 

3,617,702         2,721,000 


4, 239.  00(, 
24  OOO 


112  £'■9 
18i4  482 


061 


4, 263.  OOJ 


145,  7J9 


39,509 
25, 183 


156,011 

1.056,8b9 


Teach' 


Higher  Education 

P  orram  assistance 

Sirfngthening    de.eropinj;    irblituliun'. 

(HEA  III)  - 

Colleges  ol  agriculture  and  the  inechanic 

arts  (Bankhead-Jones)      .... 
Undergiaduaie  instructional  equipmei  I 
and  other  resources  (HEA  VI -A) 

Construction; 

Public  comniunity  colleges  and  technical 

institutes  (HEFA  I -Section  103) . 

Other  undergraduate  taci.iti«s  (HEFA  I- 

Section  104) 

(.laduiit  'aciiiIie<(HEFA  II) 


337,341 
33,037 


135,065 


145, 75S 


109,300 

163. 222             166, 182 
7C,S4!. 


166,  18/ 


219. 374 


978, 247 


219,374 

133,587 
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Prafrsm 


IM  actuX 


1170  budr< 
requMts 


1»70 
conttiene* 
•fre«<n«flt 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  Of  SOUTH  OAKOTA-<;onlinue<l 
OFFICE  Of  EDUCATION — Continue 


High^f  Education — Continued 
Censtnictioii — Con 

StJ't  idmini5trjt«)n  indp!j^ii"j(MfFA 
I  Sectio"  1»> 
Slud«nl  J  Id 

tducjiionji    op,>3-lui.tt     gtjrvh    (H[A 

IV    A) 
Direct  lojns  (NDtA  ID 
ii'suied  lojns 

Ad»anc«  tor  fei«rv«  funds       

Inttrtst  (Mymtnts  

Work-Study  proinms(HEA  ly  C). 
Special    proffams    for    diudtir'tijcd 
itudcnti 
Tilent  uarcf* 
Ptr«inr>el  d«v«*op(nenl 

Call«|t  tMCh«r  felio«ship?  (NOE*  Iv  i 
Trainini  protfams  (tPOA  Part  E) 


w:  'J3' 


931   ?|7 
9^  47S 


68  »9 
835  548 


42,000 


202  400 
TO.iXM 


»;   44' 


342  968 

743  588 


764  ii: 


U:  447 


2'9  677 
1   D65  656 


Profram 


1969  actual 


1970 

1970  budg*t  conltrtnc* 

rMiuesti  affcenient 


OBLIGATIONS  IN   THE  STATE  OF   TENNESSEE-Contmued 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Con^nu•d 


Acgii'^ition    of    equv^^^^f    *^^    minof    tt- 
modelingCiDlA  III)   ' 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  non-profit  private  sct)aols 

State  administration 
Gu'Jance   counseling  and  lestin|  (NOEA  V) 

Sut)!olji    Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation 


Jl  880,219 


36,486 
326  367 


V326,497 


39,150,023      «7,  859, 910 


45.  449  452 


^54   U2      Insl'uclionji  fQuipment 

Equipment    and    minor    remodeling   (IDEA 
III)   I 
Grants  to  States 

loans  to  non- profit  pri«jte  sciools   

jU'e  administration 


1,829,702 
36  499 


Subtotal,  Htfher  Educatio'^ 


Vocational  Education 

Basic  innts 

Innovation  .... 

Wor*-study  -.. 

Cooporative  education 
Consumer  and  tiomemaking  educatio" 
Programs  lor  students  •ilf  special  needs 
Research  


4. 431. 123 
1.271.620 


2, 297, 691 


9;8  ,r 

208  96i 

2.2  56- 
61.  720 


2.690.055 


Subtotal   Instructional  Resources     .. 

Sc'ioo'  Sssistance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas 
Mai  ilenance  and  operations  (P  L   81   874) 
Coisliuction  (P  L   81   815) 


1.KC.201 


Subtotal  Vocational  Education, 


I.27I.S20         1.4«1.3«S 


Libraries  and  Community  Services 

Grants  lor  public  library  services  (LSC»  I) 
Construction  ol  public  libraries  (LSC*  III 
Interlibrarv  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 
State   institutional    library    services   {LSC* 

IV   A) 
Library  services  'or  pbysicaiiii  ha^dicappe-J 

(LSCA  IV   8)  

Collete  library  resou-ces  (Mf  A  II   A)      ...    . 

Librarian  tiainmi  (HEA  II   B) 

Univeisitv    community     service     proirams 

(HEA  I) 
Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act) 
Grants  to  Stales 

Education  protects  and  telc^ef  education 
Educational  broadcasting  laciiities 

Subtotal    LiO'aNes  and  Community  Serv- 
ices   


211  I3S 
264  000 

40  602 

145  651 

40  y)l 

39  r''>9 

n  »9 

25  052 
122  741 
36  290 

25  05? 

114  690 

in  6W 

157  n3 
SO  000 

IbD  2-3 

Education  for  the  Handicapped 

Preschool  and  school  programs  lor  tfie  fia^Ji- 

tapped(ESEA  vi) 
Teacher  education  and  recruitment 
Research  and  innovation 
Media  services  and  captior-ed  turns  'or  ine 
deaf   , 

Subtotal  Education  for  me  Mndica>ijed    . 

Reseach  and  Training 

Research  and  deveiopiT,e"t 
Educational  laboratories 
Research  and  devetopment  ce   te'S. .  . 
Vocational  education 

Subtotal   Research  and  Training 

Colleges  for  Agriculture  and  the  Mecfia-nc  Arts 
(Second  Morrill  Act) 

Promotion  »t  Vocational  Education  (Smiin- 
Hughes  Act). 

Education  in  Foreign  Languages  and  Morld  Af- 
fairs 

Civil  Rights  Education  . 

Total,  Office  of  Educatio-'      .... 
Total     Office    ol    Education    Comparable 
Basis' 


1   06;   752 


1 13,577 

156  012 
7,853 


530  '83 


113.577 


1  482  655 
208  961 

36  074  Subtolai  SAFA  

212  56- 

82  314  EJuCJtion  Prolessions  Development 
IM   734  Preschool,  elementary   and  secondary 

1?9  5,S  Grants  lo  States  (EPOA  B  2)  •» 

'  1  raining  programs  (EPOA  Parts  C  and  D 

2  3.5  841 

^-        1  Subtotal        Education       Professions 

Development 
211   135      TeKher  Corps 
98  504  '  - 

4U  602      Higher  Education 

Program  assistance 

Strengthening    developing    institutions 

(HEA  III) 
Colleges  ol  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 

arts  (BanKhead-)ones) 
Uiideigraduate  instructional  equipment 
and  other  resources  (HEA  VI   A) 
Constnjction 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical 

institutes  (HEFA  I     Section  103) 
Other    undergraduate    lacilities   (HEFA 

I     Section  104)  

Graduate  lacilifies  (HEFA  II) 
State      administiation      and      planning 
(HEFA  I     Section  105) 
Student  aid 

Educational    oppoilunity    grants   (HEA 
113.577 


6  763,  256 
53,590 

6  816  846 


271  931 
808  592 


856,000 


10.184,000 


1  080  523 
892.463 


856.000 

10. 184,  000 

271.931 

327.519 

271.931 

327.  519 

i9 

509 

:s 

052 

114 

690 

165 

279 

694 


1  690  064 
231  544 
293  417 

1  972,  230 

2  385  730 
200,000 

139  223 


234,  822 


234, 822 


991  560 


116  041 


991,560 
580,969 

116,041 


277.442 


1U.S77 


113.  S77 


105.000 


15.000 


15,000 


106,000 


15.000 


IS.  000 


50  OOO 

Vi  »3 

50  000 

42  950 

i'i 

(') 

6   47? 

17  897  636 
16.  'S8.ua 


14  357  277 
14.357,277 


18  J96  978 
18,  896  978 


aBLIGAnCiS  IN    THE  STATE  OF  TENNESSEE 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elen-entary  and  Secondary  Education 

Assistance  for  educationall>  deprived   chil- 

dren (ESEA  1) 

BasK  grants. . 

U2  040  454 

W4  783  877 

(40,169  717 

State  administrative  eipenses    . 

320  413 

347  839 

401  697 

Grants  to  Stales  hu  idiool  library  materials 

(ESEA  II)                   . 

187,491 

8»0,651 

Supplemiitiry  educational  centers  and  lerv- 

K«  (ESEA  III) 

3,  110  281 

2.  1 79  882 

3.122,571 

StrenittMmng  State  departments  sl  edyo- 

tnfl  (ESEA  V) 

GratiH  to  States 

S4I.3U 

M(.3U 

548.312 

Grants  for  special  p'Oiects              

IV    A) 

3  802  933 

1,459,224 

1.127,246 

Direct  kjans  (IDEA  III 

3  915  617 

3  163,746 

4,  534,  047 

Insured  loans 

Advances  for  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments 

203  72'3 

Woik  study  programs  (HEA  IV  C) 

3,  740  853 

3.977,080 

3,977,080 

Special     programs     for    disadvantaged 

students 

Talent  search 

95  774  . 

Pe  sonnel  development 

College  teacher  fellowships  (lOf  A  IV) 

1,434,700  . 

Training  programs  ((  PDA  Part  E) 

350.087  . 

Subtotal   Higher  Education 

20.455.892 

9,  942,  473 

11,561,765 

Vxational  Education 

6.385.518 

5.843.004 
250.098 

8,  856.  765 

250.098 

Work  study              

240.  420 

270.  262 
745,678 

270,262 

491.828 

Programs  for  students  «ith  special  needs 

984.045 

Research                                              .....   ,.   .. 

628.654 

Subtotal   Vocational  Education 

S.3tS.Sll 

7.109.042 

11,686,102 

Libraries  and  Community  Services 

Grants  lor  public  library  services  (LSCA  1) 

682,542 

339.293 

682.542 

Construction  of  public  libiaries(LSCA  II) 

225.972 

176.992 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

43,  158 

43.158 

43.158 

Stale   institutional   library   services  (LSCA 

IV  A) 

39.509 

39.509 

39.509 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped 

(LSCA  IV   B) 

25.275    • 

25.  275 

25. 275 

College  library  resources  (HEA  II  A) 

408.431 

Librarian  training  (HEA  II  B) 

280,418 

University     community     service     programs 

(HEA  1)   . 

183.638 

183,638 

183,638 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act) 

Giants  to  States 

1,111.779 

1,243,389 

1,243.389 

Special  proiects  and  teacher  education 

Educational  broadcasting  laalities     M 

Subtotal    Libraries  and  Community  Serv- 

ices 

3,000,722 

1,874,262 

2,  394,  503 

F.x>cnotes  at  end  of   tatile 
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FiOMain 


1970  budget 
1969  actual  requests 


1970 
conference 
igreement 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  Of  TENNESSEE- Continued 
OFFICE  Of  EDUCATION — Continued 


hlucdlion  loi  the  Handicapped, 

Preschool   and    school    programs    lot   the 

handicapped  (ESEA  VI)     . 
Teachei  education  and  recruitment 
Research  and  innovation 
Media  services  and  captioned  films  lor  the 
deal 

Subtotal,  Education  loi  the  H,indicapped 

Rf.eaich  and  Tiaiinng 

Reseaich  and  development 
Iducational  laboiatoiies 
Research  and  development  center-; 
Vocational  education 

Subtotal,  Research  and  Training 

Colleges  loi  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts 
(Second  Moiiiil  Act) 

Promotion  of  Vocational  Education  (Smith- 
Hughes  Act) 

fducation  in  Foreign  Languages  and  Woild  Al- 
lans ,    .  J       - 

Civil  Rights  Education  ...J 

Total,  OfFiceof  Education 

Total     Of  ice    of    Iducalion    Compaiable 
Basis'.. 


J592, 555 
755.063 
294,094 

83,  259 


$592,  555 


J592, 555 


Program 


1970 

1970  budget  contererKe 

I%9  actual  requests  agreement 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS-Continued 


1.724,961 


592, 555 


592, 555 


19,002 

19,002 

19.002 

19.002 

50,000 

50,000 

50.000 

159,  386 

(•) 

(■) 

103,774 
376,697  . 

80,196,878 

58,575,175 

84.131,099 

73,616,389 

58,575.175 

84,131.099 

OfflCE  Of  EDUCATION — Continued 

Higlier  Educition— Continued 
Student  aid; 

Educational    opportunity    grants   (HEA 
IV  A)     .  -- 

Direct  loans(NDEA  II) 

Insuied  loans: 

Advances  lor  reserve  tunds 

Interest  payments  

Woik-sludy  programs  (HEA  IV  C)  . 

Special    programs    lor    disadvantaged 
students: 

Talent  search   .   - 

Fdsonnel  development: 

College  teacher  lellowships  (NDEA  IV) 
Training  piograms  (EPDA  Part  E) 

Subtotal  Higher  Education 

Vocational  Education: 

Basic  giants,  .  ■;.- 

Innovation 

Work-study  

Cooperative  education  

Consumei  and  homemaking  education 

Piograms  lor  Students  with  Special  Needs    . 
Reseaich 


J7. 466.  566 
7,524,662 


J3. 928. 154 
8,516,635 


$3,254,435 
12.205,414 


1,107.488 
8.341.028 


189,200 

2,  360,  000 
127,200 


9.160,666 


9,160.666 


44,895,579        24.497,344.         29,265.199 


14.936.466 


15,170,533 
337.125 

392,317 
957.253 


22,995,449 

337,125 

563,239 

392,317 

1.276.963 

2.554,941 

2.192.058 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  Of  TEXAS 


OFFICE  OF  IDUCATION 


Elemenlaiy  and  Secondaiy  Education 

Assistance      lor      educationally      depiued 
children  (ESEA  I) 
Basic  grants     . 
Stale  administrative  enpenses 
Granis  lo  States  lor  school  library  materials 

(ESEA  II) 
Supplementary     educational     centers     and 

services  (ESEA  III) 
Strengthening  Slate  departments  ol  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V): 
Grants  to  States 
Grants  lor  special  proiects 
Acquisition  ol  equipment  and  minor  remodel- 
inB(NDEA  III)   ' 
Grants  to  Slates 

Loans  lo  non-profit  private  schools   . 
Stale  administration 
Guidance,  counseling,  and  lestmf  (NDEA  V) 

Subtotal,     Elementaiy     and     Secondary 
Education 


J73  314,190 
734,  549 

J74, 534, 785 
745.  348 

J«0,  269,  393 
802  694 

2, 723,  308 

2.739,956 

8  478,686 

5.817,974 

8,498  616 

1,214,477 

1.214  477 

],2!4  477 

4,554,006 
4  800 
106.791 
955.  233  . 

959,509 

92,  086,  040 

82,  312  584 

94  484,645 

Subtotal,  Vocalioiial  Education. . . 

Liijiaiies  and  Community  Services 

Grants  lor  public  library  servces  (LSCA  I) 
Constiuction  ol  public  libiaries  (LSCA  II)      . 
Inleilrbraiy  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 
Slate    institutional    library    services  (LSCA 

IV  A) 
Library  services  lor  physically  handicapped 

(LSCA  IV  B) 
College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 
Librarian  lraining(HEA  II   B) 
Univeisily    community    service     programs 

(HIA  I)  . 
Adull  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 
Granis  to  States  - 

Special  protects  and  teacher  education  . 
Educational  broadcasting  lacililies. . 

Subtotal.  Libiaries  and  Community  Serv- 
ices     - 


14,936.466        16,857,248         30.312.092 


1  664  458 

1.622  353 

48.481 

39,509 

25,737 
971,864 
374,104 

332.502 

2,505,509 
283,  905 
200  000 


742,639  1  664  458 

340  4tO 
48.481  48  481 


39,509 
25.737 


39,509 
25,737 


332,502 

2,823,537 


332  502 
2,823,537 


8, 068, 422  4, 012, 405 


5, 274, 704 


Education  lor  the  Handicapped: 

Preschool  and  school  programs  lor  the  handi- 
capped (ESEA  VI). . 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Reseaich  and  innovation 

Vedia  services  and  captioned  films  lor  the 
deal     .  .  ^  


1,598.917 

1.U8.  263 

358.  824 

171.114 


1,598,917 


,  598,__3ii 


remodelinp   (NDEA 


Instructional  Equipment 
Equipment   and    minoi 
III)  ' 
Giants  to  Stales 

Loans  lo  non-prolil  private  schools 
Stale  administiation 

Subtotal,  Instructional  Resources 


School  Assrstance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas: 
Maintenance  and  operations  (P.  L  81  874) 
Construction  (P  L,  81  815) 


5,081,022 
107.263 


Subtotal,  Education  loi  the  Handicapped. 


Resfaidi  and  Tiaii'.ing" 

Resi'atch  and  development: 
Educational  laboratories 
Research  and  development  centers. 
\0C3lioral  education   .... 


3.577.118 


1.709.715 
820.000 
425.  455 


1,598,917 


1,598.917 


49.336 


49.336 


5. 188.  285 


30.311,176 
4, 876, 004 


7,709,000 
309,000 


34,386,000 
309.000 


Subtotal,  SAFA 


35,187,180         8.018,000  34,695.000 


Education  Professions  Development: 

Preschool  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  lo  States  (EPDA  B  2) 

Training  programs  (EPOA  Parts  C  and 
D)  


627,577 
1,632,485 


627. 577 


807,877 


Subtotal,   Education  Professions  De- 
velopment  

Teachei  Corps       

Hrghei  Education  ' 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening    developing    institutions 

(HEA  III)      

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 

arts  (Bankhead-Jones) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment 

and  other  resources  (HEA  VI  A) 

(instruction: 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical 

institutes  (HEFA  I— Section  103) 

Other    undergraduate  iKilities  (HEFA 

I-  Section  104) 

Graduate  iKililies  (HEFA  II) 

State     administration     and     pUnnlng 

(HEfA  l-Section  105). 


2,260,062 
1.121,647 


627.577 


807,877 


Subtolai,  Research  and  Training 

Colleges  lor  Agncultuie  and  the  Mechanic  Arts 

(Second  Morrill  Act) 
Promotion  of  Vocational  Education(Smith-Hughes 

Act)... 
Education  in  Foreign  Languages  and  Woild  Aflaiis. 
Civil  Rights  Education 

Total,  Office  ol  Education 
Total,    Office    ol    Education    Comparable 
Basis '.-  


2,955.170 


49.336 


49.336 


50.000 

50,000 

50,000 

359.602 
425  414 

V) 

<■) 

809  808 

206.  732,  508 

138.023,411 

201.726.055 

187,152.484 

138.023.411 

201.726.055 

OBLIGATIONS    IN    THE    STATE    OF    UTAH 


1.850,462  , 
373,876 
818,531  , 

4,437,818 

7.246.734 
2,800,000 

252,014 


377,795 


377, 795 


2,284,545 


2,284,545 
1,752,795 


229.549 


229,549 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education: 

Assistance  lor  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren (ESEA  I): 

Basic  grants 

State  administrative  expenses  

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials 

(ESEAll) 

Supplementary    educational    centers    and 

services  (ESEA  III)  

StrengtheningState  departments  ol  education 
(ESEAV): 

Grants  to  States  

Grants  for  special  projects 


S3  013  832  J3, 467. 494  ^.894.438 

150,000  150,000  150,000 

296,752  0  294,968 

1,088,519  866,965  1,117,701 


329,967  329,967 

0  0 


329,967 

0 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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OBUGiTlONSINTHr  STATE 
OfflCt  OF  EOUCATION  —  Conf.nuwJ 

Elfmenlir*  and  S«conaary  E  Jjci'oi -Co" 
Acqu'MliOn    ot   equ  p.T.e.-l   ir.J    .t..,-.ji   i«- 
molei'dg  (NDSA   III):' 

G.ant5lo  Suic.  -■ 

L^i'is  lo  non-ffof  ■  .    . 'le  scnowj 

S'J"?  idmtTis'fJ'  -^  ,.--... 

Go.y.-ce  cc.->e   -J    ,    ; '•        {(NOEAV>._ 

SuWoWl.  EifmeiUiy  i.iJ  Sf.JiJl'r  EJu- 
CJtion  .  -  •  • 

Insliuctionil  Equipment  ,»,nc« 

Equipn>«nt  ind   mmoi    temodeling  t?«OtA 
III)  ' 

G(int5  to  SUIes  

Loins  10  non-praiil  pivate  sthools  .... 

Stite  ilmini5trjlK)n  

•                                                                                 ~~ 
SuOtOtJl    l'!5!'j<-'K)n>i  B'soufces 

Scttool  Assi5'ance  m  Fede'a   .  i««:>d  »feJ5 

Mamlena-ceind  3P"  !-  .  ..(r  L  1.   i  *)  ... 
Consirjc'iO.i  (P  L   i.   3.:);   -- 

SuOtDli    SAFA  ..   

Elucalon  Pio'es'.ion;  3<?.e  ,.  ■  e   • 

Preschool  eien^-'s't   r"!  »:^  "ii' • 
Grants  10  SUIes  (t?jA  B  Jl 
Tra.n.nj  pro^fan-i  (tPu*   Pi'rs  i.  and 

Ll)  • 

Sxotolal.  Educatjjn  Pratnaons  Oe- 

»e<op<'ent 

T»acl-ei  Coip<  ,....,., • 

Higriet  f  ijcjiKjo 

Projum  a«islanc" 

ilienginenu.i    Je.e  jpmi    ins|(:d!K)ns 

(HEA  III) 
Colleges  3'  j^cccuitufeand  the  nlecrla^K 

arts  (Bankhead  )onn) 
Undefiraduaie  insttuC  o-v  eQj  .-■-ft 
and  o«i«i  cesouicrs  (HLA  VI   ») 
Coniliuction 

Public  community  a)"«jm  and  'sC-'Klj 

rmnf«(»>(HtFA  I     i»ci«n  u.i> 
Othat  und«r|fadua'.e  'ao  -les  (mlF A  I- 

Section  IM) 
&fi*i»at»  facilities  (« t  f »  i  1 )    . 
Stitt     adminrsira'w     J^d     pUnnini 

(HEFA  I-  Sectio.i  ..-1         

Student  aid 

Educatioul   opoo' !■'""'>    I'»'t5   in  la 

IV  A)  

Direct  loans  (NOLA  II) 

Inured  loans 

Advtocn  lor  reserve  funds       

Ii7«»re«l  payT.erts  

Wort-s»»dYPro|<ams(H!A  n  C) 
Special     pfojraT-s    t-ji     j  ,j^:.  i  'inM 
students 

Taitnt  searc^ 
Personnel  devew:.me  ■ 

Coiiej*  iMCKf  'e  .>*-..-i_..s  (NOIA  U) 
Training  [KOgrams  ( iPuA  Part  E) . 

SuOtoUl   Mighe:  LJu^jl^^i- 

Vocational  Education 

&asK  jian's  

Innovation 

IDork-Jtudr  

Cooparative  education  

CimiMiTier  and  tvonn«niamn|  eOucjiion     . 

Proframs  to<  students  •m  spec.a.  need! 

R•s•arc^  

Subtota     .xational  tducjt.on.. 

Libraries  and  CoTiiruniH  Service*. 

Grants  tor  public  iibfjry  s*'yv:es  (LSCA  I)  .. 

Conslruclion  al  aubjc  iiCrj'  »•.  (LSCA  II) 

Intenibran  coope'ii^i  (LSCA  Ml)  - 

Stale    institutional    iibtan    sennces   (LSCA 

IV    A) 
Library  sewices  lar  pnysicary  hinlicapped 

(LSCA  IV   Bj  

Co. lege  library  lesouices  (Mf4  ii   A)    

Librarian  lfairHi|(MtA  II  8) 

University     eoowiunity     Ufvica     proi'ims 

HEA  I) 
Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Eil«icalion  Act) 
Grants  to  Slates 

Special  pruiacts  and  taactier  education 
tducatiorul  broadcasting  factktws. 

$uMo<al.  Libraries  and  Community  Serv- 


Pootnou*  at  end  ot  '.able 


1969  Ktual 


requests 


197a 
conterence 
igrMinent 


OF  UTAH -Continu«d 


0 

1).3}3 

100,396 


Program 


.3t,3ac!.j 


19?  '  budRPt 
tsquesli 


1970 

C'jnlerence 
agreement 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  UTAH-Conlinued 
OFFICE  CF  EDUCATION— Continued 


{S8l,S4g 

0 

13.333 

100,882 


5.545.310       »4.»1«.«»  6,482.837 


S81.548 

U 

13. 333 


Education  lor  the  Handicapped: 

Preschool   and    school    programs    lor    Ihe 

hindic»pi;ed(EStA  VI)...     

TeKhei  education  and  lecruitmenl       

Research  and  innovation     . 
Media  sernc-^  a"1  cai'lione^  Mm^  'jf  the 
deal 

Subtotal.  Education  lor  the  Handicapped 


Research  and  Training 

Research  and  de»eiopmenl: 
Educational  labotaloiies 
Research  and  deveioi'rreni  cpnieij. 
Vocational  ed'jcalio" 


Jibb.  6S4 

443,  ^."S 

3.  S3/ 


61?.  7?9 


J16\614 
0 
0 

0 

165.614 


« 

0 

15.000 


J163.614 
0 
U 

0 


165,614 


0 

0 

15.000 


SubljtJ'   Re.earcli  a    1  Ira.- 


15^000 


15,000 


7,069,317 
1,235,518 


1.055.000 
773.000 


•,3M.t3S         l.*2S.0OO 


594.881   I  Colleges  lor  Agncijlture  and  t»ie  M^cianc  Arts 

— ;  I      (Second  Morrill  Act) 

'  Promotion    ol     VocatioiMl     i  fucaiion    (Smith- 
8.067.000  I      Hughes  Act) 
773.000  I  Education   in   Foreign   La-j-Jj-s   3-1   World 

I      Altairs..  

t,840.000 


W  MO 
38,478 
94.^01 


178.  237 
S 13  069 

157.489 

0 

176,206 
0 

691,306 

ft 

157.419 

176,206 
0 

\V  600 
168.  19i 
159.561 

0 

in.i78 

0 

0 

171,178 
0 

Total.  0*ce  ol  Education 24,929,551 

Total     OBice    ot    Education    Comparable  i,  ,,, 

Basis'  2.,'    .,1.4 


50,000 

(') 

0 

13.895.330 

13,895,330 


50,000 

(-) 

0 

25.  493,  883 

25,493,883 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  VERMONT 


1,830.753 
0 

54  J4J 


1,253  811 

1,047   4i: 

0 

178,722 

1   10?,  791 


50  000 

9->8.  8.» 
27.975 


313,134 

0 

0 

67   T'i 


8j3  Otii 
1,  S62,  >2ti 

0 

0 

1,081  711 

Q 

0 
0 


313  134 


2b  I  244 

J 


6'  7'8 


fi^i   481 
2,6fc9  .'>4 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Etementary  and  Secondary  Education 

Assistance  lor  educationally  depiiwea  chil- 
dren (ESEA  I) 
Bas.c  grails 

Stale  adminislial  ve  eipeises 
G-anIs  to  Stales  lor  schooi     b'aw  maleiais 

(EStAII) 
Supplemental  e.lucal  onai  center-,  a'!  -.enr- 

<es(ESEAIM) 
■jVeT^ithen  nj  -jtate  aepartmenti  jl  ejuci- 

liind'if  A  Vl 

Gaits  to  States  —    

Giants  lor  spec  ai  pr.jiects   

ic.ju '.  I'on    ol    eiuipment    and    minor    r»- 
ni.i.le.   ij(N[DA  111)   ' 

G  ants  t J  Slates 

Dan-.  13  nonpn'it  p;  *ate  scni.)is 

'jta'e  atTi.nstiation 
Gu  Ja  'ce  counse.  ng  and  lest  ng('iDk  A  v  i   . 

0..r.-'al   Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed»- 

caton     ...,-,-.  -    . ,  -    -  - 


1>J,  JOO 

1,3'8,  396 
150,000 

2,^»a.937 
15.3.  (»0 

i:i  v 

111,049 

63-  SX 

534,728 

640,952 

251.139 

251. 499 

251.499 

18^I56: 


13,33! 

50,000 


50,000 


0 

"  i 
1.081,711      Instructional  Equipment  ,,rvc. 

Equipment  and   minoi    .'emodeli.-'.g  OtULA 
III)  • 

Grants  to  States 

loans  to  nonptolil  pnvate  schools 

Stale  adm.n.sliation  


3,027.337  2.823.523 


6,976,665         4.  355.  3S4 


5, 196. 762 


1.439.960 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1,445,921 

213.577 

0 

219.041 

91   258 

0 
0 


Subtotal   InU'ucl.onal  Resou'ces     . 

School  As<,  , lance  n  Ff.le'all»  \»K<'i  A'eas 
Main'i-narice  and  opeial'ons  (P  L   81   3   li 
Con5truC!ior\(P  L   31    8l5) 


3,213,53" 


179,379 

13.333 

192,712 


136.062 


SeblotalSAfA 


1.439,960 


1,%9.  777 


74S.4U 

243,914 

4).  7S8 

39.  >)9 

25,069 

2?7  431 
16.  303 

121.786 

146, 169 

0 

59.  31>) 


159.746 

0 
40,  788 

39.509 

25.069 
0 

0 

121.:^  86 

152,742 
0 
0 


2.191,721 

213.577 
54.833 

219.041 

121,  709      f  ]uui«)n  Pr.jlessions  De.elopmpnt 
243.513  Piescnool   elementary,  and  seconlJn 

198.630  (,,s  tsloStates(EPDA  8  2) 

Tiamino  pro8rams(EPDA  PaitsC  an.j  0). 

3.243.024  I  tv    i         y 

—  ,  Subtotal,   Education   Prolatiwns  Oe- 

ipiopment 
"5.448      T,.ch,,  Co-, 
104,217   :    ""^         ' 

*"•  '**   i   Higher  Education 

Piogtam  a','.istance 

siiengthening    Je.ek>,.ing    iiiitiiutions 

(HEA  nil 

CoUegas  of  agiicultuie  and  tiM  mechanic 
artsCBanktiead-lones) 

Undertradaate  instructional  equipment 
and  other  resouices  (HEA  VI  A) 


136. 06Z 


120.221 
144.578 


4.000 

4.000 

120,  221 


138,000 

138.000 

128,690 


264.779 


120,221 


128.690 


39  S.fl 

25,069 
0 
0 


121,786 


152,742 
0 
0 


1,165.727 


530,640 


729.550  • 


Construction 

Public  conimunty  colleges  and  technical 

insliUites(HEFA  I  Section  103) 
Other    undergraduate   lacilities  (HEFA 

I   Section  1L)4)  

Graduate  tacihhes^HEFA  II).  .       ..    .. 

State     admintstraHon     and     planm»i| 

(MEFA  I   Section  105). 


156,343 
43,846  . 

208.229 

351.138 
800,000 

51,174 


159,271 


159,271 


112,256 


*n3 
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Piogiam 


1169  Ktual 


1970  budget 
requests 


1970  I 
conlerence  I 
agreement 


Program 


1969  actual 


1970 

1970  budget  conlerence 

requests  agreement 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  VERMONT- Continued 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— ContiruM4 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  VIRGINIA-Continued 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 


Higher  Education — Continued 
student  aid: 

Educational    opportunity    grants   (HEA 
IV  A) 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II)        

Insured  loans: 

Advances  lot  reserve  funds  ,       . 
Interest  payments 
Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV  C)  . 
Special    programs    for    disadvantaged 
students:  Talent  search 
Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  lellowships  (NOEA  IV)  . 
Training  piogiams(EPOA  Part  E) 

Subtotal.  Higher  Education    .      


Vocational  Education: 

Basic  grants     

Innovation  

Work-study 

Cooperative  education  .  

Consumer  and  homemaking  education  .  . 
Programs  lor  students  with  special  needs. 
Research  .  


Elementary  and  Secondary  Education — Con. 
Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NOEA  V). 


^381. 959 


$381,934 


J572. 834 
589,299 


84.397 
419.455 

15.700 

148,400 


{226. 362 
490, 776 


377.681 


J190. 591 
703. 344 


377.681 


Subtotal,     Elementary     and     Secondary 

Education..    ..     34.846.174 


$32,981,413         40,155.010 


Instructional  Equipment' 

Equipment  and   minoi   remodeling  (NDEA 
111)1 

Grants  to  States  

Loans  to  non-profit  private  schools 

■'        Stale  administration 


1,927,258 
"42.696 


Subtotal,  Instiuctional  Resources. 


.1- 


3,447,815 
704,708 


1,423,069 


563. 453 
205,159 


207. 235 
35,554 


1,689.793 


854,079 
205.159 
20.683 
207. 235 
47, 428 
94,893 
68,248 


School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas: 
Maintenance  and  operations  (PL  81  874) 
Construction  (PL.  81  815) 


35,704,596 
3.589.739 


7.442.000 
635,000 


1,969.954 


39,  552.  000 
635,000 


Subtotal,  SAFA .      39.294.335 


8. 077. 000 


Subtotal,  Vocational  Education 

Libraries  and  (immunity  Services: 

Giants  lor  public  library  services  (LSCA  I) 

(kinstiuction  ol  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State   institutional  library   services  (LSCA 

IV-A)  

Library  services  tor  physically  handicapped 

aSCA  IV  B)       .  . ..     . 

(Allege  library  resources  (HEA  II  A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  II  B)         . 

University    community    service    programs 

(HEA  I) .         . 

Adult   basic    education   (Adult   Education 

Act): 

Grants  to  States  .   

Special  projects  and  teacher  education. . . 
Educational  broadcasting  iKililies  


704,708         1,011,401  1,497,725 


163,671 
22.344 
40, 345 

39,509 

25. 030 
112,087 
24,510 

108,892 


131.267 
30,680  , 


126.155 
40,345" 
39,509 
25,030 


163,671 
90.601 
40, 345 

39,509 

25,030 


Education  Protesslons  Development: 

Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B  2)    

Training  programs  (EPDA  Parts  C  and 
0)      ..   .       

Subtotal,       Education      Professions 

Development 

Teacher  Corps  . .  


319,962 
581.689 


304,962 


40. 187.  000 


376, 578 


901,651 
341,530 


304,962 


376,578 


108,892 
135,709 


108,892 

135,709 


Subtotal,     Libraries     and     Community 
Services - 

Education  lor  the  handicapped: 

Preschool    and    school    piograms    lor    the 

handicapped  (ESEA  VI) 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 

Media  services  and  captioned  hims  lor  the 

deal. 

Subtotal,  education  lor  the  handicapped     . 

Research  and  training- 
Research  and  development 
Educational  laboratories 
Reseaich  and  development  centers 
Vocational  education 

Subtotal,  reseaich  and  training . 


698. 335 


100.000 
72.260 
43,867 


475,640 


448.822 


603,757 


448,822 


216, 127 


448,822 


448. 822 


15,000 


15,000 


15,000 


Colleges  lor  agiiculture  and  the  mechanic  arts 
(Second  Morrill  Act).  

Promotion  ol  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes 
Act) 

Education  in  loteign  languages  and  world  affairs  . 

Civil  rights  education 


50,000 

33, 318 
72,165 


50,000 

o 


15.000 

50,000 
(0 


Total.  Office  ol  Education 8, 850, 666         6, 371, 776  8, 008,  036 

Total.    OITice    ol    Education    Comparable 
Basis' 7,058,176         6,371,776  8,008,036 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  VIRGINIA 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education- 

Assistance  lor  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren (ESEA  I): 

Basicgiants »26,959,114      J29,583,055       $34,163,614 

Slate  administrative  expenses 270,742  295,831  341,636 

Grants  to  States  lor  school  library  materials 

(ESEAII)    1,057,993 1,070,540 

Supplementary    educational    centers    and 

services  (ESEA  III)  3.568,334         2,498,188  3,592,947 

Strengthening  Slate  departments  of  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States  604,339  604,339  604,339 

Grants  for  special  protects . - 

Acquisition   of   equipment   and    minor   re- 
modeling (NDEA  lil):i 

Grants  to  States.     ..  1,960,992 

Loans  to  non-proht  private  schools 

State  administration 42,701  

F  o  iiJtes  at  end  of  table.  f 


Higher  Education: 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening    developing    institutions 

(HEA  III) . 

0)lleges  of  agriculture  and  Ihe  mechanic 

arts  (Bankhead-Jones) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment 

and  other  resources  (HEA  VI  A) 

Construction: 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical 

institutes  (HEFA  I— Section  103) 

Other   undergraduate   lacilities  (HEFA 

l-Section  104) 

Graduate  lacilities  (HEFA  II)...   

Stale     administration     and     planning 

(HEFA  1— Section  105) 

Student  aid: 

Educational   opportunity   grants  (HEA 

IV  A) . 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  1 1) 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  lor  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments 

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV  -C)  .       . 
Special    programs    tor    disadvantaged 
students: 

Talent  search 

Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV)  . 
Training  programs  (EOPA  Part  E) . 


1.006,475 
241,008 
267,588 

1.908,903 
2,551.185 


244,  330 


244,330 


987,014 


987.014 
626,507 


104,159 


2,335.930 
2,951,774 


115,965 


1.159.806 
2,514,577 


115,965 


1,042,262 
3,603.706 


459,026 

2, 032,  353 


40.000 

1,188.300 
191.400 


3. 570, 372 


3,  570, 372 


Subtotal,  higher  education.  ..      15.278.101         8,592.064 


10. 190. 156 


Vocational  education: 

Basic  grants.. 6,700,866 

Innovation 

Work-study.. 

Cooperative  education 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education 

Programs  lor  students  with  special  needs 

Research 


6,456.132 
258, 244 


281.687 

407,378 


9,786,173 
258. 244 
242.899 
281.687 
543,436 

1.087.306 
932,874 


Subtotal,  vocational  education. 


6.700.866         7,403,441  13,132,619 


Libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  lor  public  library  services  LSCA  I). . . 

Construction  ol  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA 
IV  A) 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped 
IV  B)     

(Allege  library  resources  (HEA  II  A)... 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

University    community    service    programs 
(HEA  I) . 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education. . 

Educational  broadcasting  fKilities. . 


747,  843 
168.885 
43,512 

39,509 

25.305 
420,852 


366.117 
43,512 
39,509 
25,305 


747.843 
187,865 
43.512 

39,509 

25,305 


196, 597 
1,132,973 


196,597 
1,272,206 


196,597 
1,272,206 


Subtotal, librariesandcommunityservices.        2,775,476         1,943,246  2,512,837 


Education  lor  the  Handicapped: 

Preschool  and  school  programs  tor  the  handi- 

capped(ESEA  VI) 660.289 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 689,  322 


660,289 


660,289 
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Prjif)  " 


1969  xtual 


1970  buditet 
requests 


;9' 

confetenc? 
agreemenl 


1970  budfet 
1969  actual  requests 


•       OBIIOATIONS  IM  THE  STATE  Of  VlRGI^(IA-Conlmued 

OfFICE  OF  EDUCATION      Contmjed 
EifmjnUr,  i"d  Secondary  EJucation— Con.  ^^  ^^^ 

17.414 


MM',1  s-.«  c«  i.-a  cjr;.=  ">'0  '"•^^  tor  the 

deal 


Subloli!.  fdiKjt  on  tcr  lb?  HjndcappeJ   l.i76.92»^^      96M. 


IBSQ.2S9 


1660.  ?S9 


Kesejich  and  Tr](niri[ 

Re-earcti  arc!  deve  ci.ire'-t 
Iducat.oral  laborator  « 
Reseirch  and  devetovment  centers. . 
Vxst'onai  eriucatro"      

Subtotal.  Research  Jnd  Trairmg 

Col'ejes  tor  Ajr<ultt,re  and  the  Mechin  c  Arts 
(Second  M..'"     Act' 

Educat.or  .n  Fv  jn  Lirg-.ig-  i    .:  WotWAIU.rs. 
C»ii  R  gtits  EJucat'On  -      ■ 

Total,  Office  ol  EJucj;  on       . 
Total.  OBic«  ol   taucatioo  Comparabto 
Basis  


23.272 


20,996 


23.272 


20.996 


20.996 

20.996 


Projraiu 

0SLICMI3NS  IN  THE  STATE  Of  WASHKJOTON     ConlmjeJ 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION-  Cont:nje<l 

Higher  Education — Contmjed 

itjleitacJ  .     /ur, 

Iducitional   opporlunitir   grants   (Hl^ 

IV  A)  

P.recl  loans  (NOEA  II) 

I.isjied  loans 

A  Ivjnces  br  re-.er»e  lunds  . 
Interest  piyments 
WorV.5tuJ»proiiJriis(H£AIV  C) 
Specul    pio£tjms    lor    disadvantaged 
students; 
Talent  se.irch   . 
rerso'-nel  developmeit                   »,..,, 
College  teicher  fellowships (NOlA  IV) 
Tia  Ming  piogiams  (EFDA  Pail  t) 


1970 
conletence 
aiieemeiit 


J3.518  If.S 
3.908.034 

J;  IS5  '1') 
3. .-■21. 8/4 

Jl    -^9  052 
4,6,/.  35? 

2M.413 
2.  74b.  963 

2.3;5.72J  ' 

■   '2.375.723 

50.000 

WJ,13S 
96.  M5 
542.692 

102.400,196 

•  97.5^.445 


50,  COO 
() 


53.000 


Sutlalal,  Higher  1'JuCit.on 


60.  533.411 

60,  033.  4;  1 


109.  255.  439 
109.  ?iS.  4:9 


(  )      Vocational  E.lucition: 

...I  EUsiC  grants   .  . 

.  I  Innovat'O'i 

\^  '  Woik-study 

Coopeotive  education 
Consumei  and  liomemaking  education 
Program  tor  Students  »»ith  Special  Needs 
Research 


53.156 

1,293.600 
224,013 

16.007.237 
3,610,797 


8.117.456 


3.519,602 
239,3/: 


255.  ?19 

222.0*) 


9  ^'1  6"-j 


a.  >:i.  933 

.■3J.  ■■'.• 
ihl,  ill 
;-jb. .  19 

53-;.  7.1 
:U5.  008 


OBIIGATIOIIS  HI  THE  STATE  OF  *ASH1NCI0N 


SuLtoUI.  Vocational  tduolion 3. 610. 797         4.236.278  7.  334^732 


OfFICE  Of   EDUCATION 

Eierre'-ljr,  and  Secondary  Educaton 

Ass  stance  lor  educationally  depriyeJ  chil- 
cren(ESEA  I) 
B««  ranh 

Stale  adniiiu5liati»e  experjes 
Grants  to  Slates  tcr  school  library  materials 

(ESEA  H)  ■    - 

SowXementarr  e<1«afwnal  centers  and  serv- 
ices (ESEA  III)  ^,-- 
Stiengtheninj  State  J-  i'' -«;■•-  o.  educj- 

tKn(£5EA  V) 
Gun's  ri  -.;j:es  

Gfants 'o' special  prn'fv's 
Acqu'S'Tion    ot    e<3uip<T'«''t    f'i    minor   re- 
aiode.  n^  (NOt*  HO    ' 

Grants  !i  Staler 

L5a"s  ti  "tn.)'/  •  j'i»a!e  schools     

Slate  j'TJuusIfil  ir  - 

Guidance  ccjnseling.  and  testing  (NOEA  V). 

SubtDta'    Eienie"'!'!  ind  Secondary  Edu- 
cation 

Instructional  Eq^-pmem  ,x,nt» 

Equipment  and   minor   remooehng  (ituta 


JU.  517.854 
!  5-3.  000 

819. 42? 

2.503,083 

513.297 
1.105.279 


Jll.728.452 
150.000 


1.854.6% 
513.297 


J1j.4*0.8O8 
150.000 

825.273 

2.6C9.323 

513.297 


"9  06 

"-9  9'ii 


271.705 


16.897.988        U.  246. 145 


III) 

Grant?  to  States  .  ■ 

Loans  to  nonprohl  prnratt  schooa. 

State  admmistfJtw 


17.810.«)6 

1.137.535 
"36.374 


libiaiios  and  Community  Services;         -,,  ,. 
Giants  loi  public  library  services  (LSCA  I).  . 
Construction  ol  public  libraries (ISCA  II) 
Intetlibra'V  coopent.on  aSCA  Ml) 
Stale   insi  l.tonai    iibmy    services  (LSCA 

IV  A) 
Library  services  loi  p.iysicaliy  hanflici:  ;i>1 

(LSCA  IV  8) 
Co:iege  liburi  lesources  (H(  *  II   A) 
libransn  n,  ..  "i!(HIA  II    B) 
Uoiveisitv     comniunilf     '.ewce     prCfcjni. 

(HIAI) 
Adult  basceducjt.on  (Adult  Education  Ad) 
Grants  to  Slates 

Spec.al  proiects  and  teacher  sducj'ion 
tducatonal  broadcasting  fad  I  e.  

Subtotal.  Libiaiies  and  Community  Serv- 
ces 

Education  tor  the  Handicapped 

Preschool    and    school    piogiams    lor    the 

handicanpeddSEA  VI)       

Teacher  eiucation  and  recruitment ^ 

Re'.earch  and  innovation 

Wedia  services  and  captioned  hims  lor  the 

dea' - 


565.959 

3   3,3m) 
42.b.b 

39.509 

25.  220 
3 '6  /'O 
357  552 

165.768 

305.  985 


291.404 

42.526' 

33.509 
25,220 

165.  lii 
333.  131 


565,959 

157.581 
42,526 

39.  '09 

25.  2.0 


165.  "63 
353,  131 


S.b';'3;. 'nstr-clonal  Resources- 
School  Assistance  r  F-.l«r3'tY  A'ected  Areas ■ 
Mawtenanc- JtiJ  o;rfi;l  in;  (P  L   3.  8i4)     . 
Construction  (P  L  81  815) 

Subtotal.  SAFA      A 

t  Jucitior-  "n^vKm  'V-.e.opfnent 

Presctii^o    fiwyen^'v  ana  jecor-dary; 
G'3"lsloSt»<»s(tPOA  B  ?) 
Training  programs  (EPOA  Parts  C  and 
D) 

Sjblolal      Education     Prolessions 

Higher  fiiiC3'ion 

p-ogfam  assistance 
Strenglf-eiiini 
(HFi  MM 


1.167,909 


Suitatal,  Ed»cation  lot  f-e  H  ,ndK 

Re'.earch  and  Training; 

Reseirch  anj  deieopmeil: 
Elucational  laboratories 
Research  and  development  centers. 
Vocal  onal  oducaticn      .._     


2.202.619 


451.985 
433.  WO  . 
256. 576  . 

28,006  . 

1.159,739 


£97,  '.58 


451. 9S5 


1.329,  C31 


451.  9S5 


451  985 


451  9S5 


47. 383 


12.296.9:4 
530,39) 


4  852.000 
425.000 


14.9?  .000 
425.000 


12.827.314         5.277,000         15.402.000 


292  833 
1,284.423 


258.745 


313,212 


Subtotal,  Rosearch  and  Training       . . 

Colleges  lor  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts 
(SoeondMoirillAct).  •  .    - 

Promotion  ol  Vocational  Educalio.i  (Smilh- 
Hughes  Act)  .V    ,...„ 

Education  in  Foieifn  Languages  a  J  World  a    j     . 

Civil  Rights  Education  


47.383 

50,000 

1!)  3  16 
453.264 

112.'  IJ 


o:  ng    institutions 


Colleges    0'    aii.c^iure   and    ine   me- 
chanic arts  (Bankheid-Jonei) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment 
and  other  resources <HEA  VI  A)      ... 
Construction; 

Pub!  c  communitv  colleges  and  techni- 
cal i'-,ii»u'(r<  C   F>   I     Section  103). 

Other    --l''i!-i:ji!e   'jcilities  (HEFA 
I     .•ctKWi  154)  .    . 

Grii'jate  tKi'ities  (M;  f  A  II) 

^'  >•#     il-Tii  iis'n'in-'     3"  1     ;  1        i 
(Hl.'A  l-S«c:wn  :25;   .  

Footn  t:-  at  end  of  table. 


1.577.256 
369.943 


220. 000  . 
212.648 
312.641   . 

1   37?  312 

2.618.185 

10U.3W 

1/8.004 


258,745 


iUl212 


Total  Olfice  ot  fduca'ion 55. 168.  ?5' 

Total     ORice    ol    Hucation    Comparable 
Bails'.. 


15.  uoO 
15.000 

50,000 
(•) 

33.550.467 

33.55X4t,7 


15.000 

IS.  000 

510.  000 
() 


49,313,  33 
CBUCATIO'.S  I'l   THE  STATE  Of   *tST  VIRGINIA 


53,  799.  bl  3 
35.739,513 


217,847 


217,  »*; 


709,565 


106, 142 


709  56  J 

618  724 

106,412 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

Assistance      tor      educationally      dc.rned 
ch,Hien(FSEA  I) 

Basic  fiants  

Flate  ailiri'Mstrative  expenses        .--- 

Grants  '0  Mates  lor  school  library  matetials 

(FStA   111 
Siipp;»<ne"'3r»     e:uc3'ional     centers     and 

servicesdSEA   III) 
Slieflgtneniiig    Stale   deparlnwnls    ol    edu- 
ca'wr-  (ESfA  V)  ^N. 

Grin's  '0  S'3'es 

Giai  U  ij:  spetial  pij.ec'.s 


6  ISP  ??7 
161,563 

518  798  318 
187,983 

J21  70/1  939 
217,090 

420.  151 

406.  702 

1,515,010 

1.186.348 

1,589.655 

374  730 

374  730 

374,730 

Januai-y  19,  1970 


ftUgioiU 
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1969  Ktual 


1970  budget 
requests 


1970 
conference 
agreement 


19,791.120      820,547.379         24,446,727 


520,634 
-8,  575 


'       OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION — Continued 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education — (^. 

Acquisition    ol    equipment   and    minor    le- 
nioileling(NDEA  III).  ' 

Giants  to  States  .  W92. 132  . . 

Loans  to  nonprofit  privlle  schools. . .  .- 

State  administration  ...  17,219 

Gi,idance,  couseling.  and  testing  (NDEA  V)  .  154,028 

Subtotal,  Elementary  (nd  Secondary  Edu- 
cation   . 

ln<tiuctional  Equii-iiienl 

fquipment   and   mnoi    leiiode'ing  (';DEA 
III);' 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprolit  pii.ate  schools     

State  adminisliation     .       .  .     

Subtotal,  Instructional  Resources...  

Sckool  Assistance  in  Federally  Aflected  Areas: 
Maintenance  and  operations  (PL  81  874) 
Construction  (PL  81  815)  . 

Subtotal,  SAFA        ^ 512,059 

Education  Professions  Development; 

Piaschool.  elementaiy  and  secondaiy: 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B  2)  85,395 

Training  programs(EPDA  PaitsC  and  U)  552.878 

Subtotal,   Eilucalion   Profesbions  De- 
velopment   638. 273 

TtaehetCotps _  287.331 

Higher  Education:  | 

Program  assistance 

Strengthening    de.elopmE    institutions 

(HEA  III).  ..     -     .  655,786 

(Alleges  ot  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 

arts(Baiikhead-Jones) 191,149 

Undergraduate  instiuctional  equipment 

and  other  resources  (HEA  VIA) 135.930 

C*nstfoction: 

Public  community  colleges  and  techni- 
cal institutes  (HEFA  l-Section  103) 

Other  undergraduate  l?cilities (HEFA  I— 

Section  104) 2,373.604 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) 

State     administration     and     planning 

(HEFA  1-  Section  1U5) 78,080 

Student  aid: 

Educational    opportunity    grants   (HEA 

IV  A) 1,434,297 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II) 1,783,385 

Insured  loans; 

Advances  lor  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments 119.460 

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV  C).  1,854,608 

Special    programs    tor    disadvantaged 
students; 

Talent  scorch ...         .....  33,850 

Personnel  development ; 

Collegeteacherlellowships(:iDCAIV)  ..  171,200 

Tiaimngprogranis(EPOAParlE)  ..  10,000 


Program 


1970  budget 
1969  actual  requests 


1970 
eonterence 

•gretment 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  WEST  VIRGniA-Cor-.troed 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATIO^f— Continued 


JM9,  551 


Ediication  for  the  Handicapped: 

Preschool  and  school  programs  fci  the  handi- 
capped (ESEA  VI)... 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation . 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  tor  the 
deal     .   ..   .  . -- 


J3!4,074 

235.097 

58,  498 


J314.074 


i3.'.i:4 


851.102 
16,718 


18,000 


867,820 
486,000 


18,000 


181,395 


486,000 


205,  073 


181.395 


205, 073 


194,239 


6U«,986 


79,459 


677,010 
1,467,827 


1.938,617 


Subtotal,  Higher  Education 


8,841,349         4,966,138 


Vocational  Education; 

Basic  grants 3, 010, 158 

Innovation 

Work-study  .      . 

Cooperative  education    

Consumer  and  homemaking  education 

Programs  tor  students  with  special  needs. 

Research   


2,  836, 702 
225,796 


Subtota',  Vccational  Education    .  .   . 

Kbraries  and  Community  Services: 

Grants  Icr  public  library  services  (LSCA  I).   .. 

Construction  of  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Inteilibiaiy  cocpeiation(LSCA  III) 

Slate  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV- 

A) 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped 

(LSCAIV  B)  

College  libraiy  resouices(HLA  II  A)  ._ 

librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

University    community    service    programs 

(HEA  I) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Art): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  protects  and  teacher  education... 
Educational  broadcasting  tacillties.. 


3,010,158         3,477,671 


403,  825 

308,680 

41,647 

39,509 

25, 143 
199,360 


224,804 

'4i."647" 

39,509 

.  25, 143 


139,136 
497,755 
'283.'826' 


139,316 
&S0^U2 


Subtotal.  Libraries  and  Community  Serv- 
ices _. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


1,938,881    1,021,001 


194, 239 


608,986 
288, 927 


79, 459 


570,018 
2,103,582 


1,938,617 


5,  783,  828 


4,299,858 
225,796 

103,413 

236,178      236,178 
178,995      238.776 

477,741 

404,112 


5,985,874 

403, 825 

130,586 

41,647 

39,509 

25, 143 


139,316 
550,582 


1,330,608 


Suljlolal,  Educslion  (o'  the  Handicapped. 

Rese^ich  and  Training: 

Research  and  development; 

Educational  laboratories         ...   

Research  and  development  centers 

Vocational  education.. 

Subtotal,  Research  and  Training 

Colleges  lor  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts 
(Second  Morrill  Act)... 

Promotion  ol  Vocational  Education  (Smifh-Hughes 
Act). 

Education  in  Foreign  Languages  and  World  Affairs. 

Civil  Rights  Education 

Total,  ORice  ot  Education 
Total,    Office  at   Education   Comparable 
Basis  ^ 


607,669 


314. 074 


314.074 


£95,478 

57.903 

is,  000  ■ 

15.0U0 

953.  381 

15.000 

15.  Ol'U 

50.000 

50,000 

50.  CijO 

91.340 

(•) 

() 

65,' 429  . 

36.786,990 

30,590,658 

39,485  0-^4 

33,  062. 867 

30,  590, 658 

39.485.'a4 

OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  WISCONSIN 


OFflCt  OF  EDUCATION 

Lienieiitriry  and  secondary  education 

Assistance  lor  educationally  deprived  c'l  i- 
dred(tSEAl); 

Basic  grants 

State  admuiistrative  etpenses 

'Grants  to  Statw  lor  school  library  materials 

(ESEA  II) .   -- 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  serv- 
ices (ESEA  III) 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion lESEAV): 

Giants  to  States  

Grants  lor  special  projects     .   ..   

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remod- 
eling (NDEA  III):  > 

Grants  to  States . 

Loans  to  nonproht  private  schools 

State  admin ist,  ation 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NO  LA  V)  . 

Subtotal,  Elementary  and  Secondary  edu- 
cation  

Instructional  equipment: 

Equipment  and   mii  ot    remodeling  ('iOi^A 
III);  ' 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonproht  private  schools 

State  administration 


};4.38«.  760      J15.  278,  409        J17.644,  ,:c 
150,000  152,784  176  4':  1 


1.153,770 
3,403.351 

565.995 


1,720,045 

111.630 

41.056 

367,246 


2.  364,  521 
565.995 


1,155.8't 
3,395.^.5 

5fci,9«^ 


366,463 


21,901,853        18,361,709         23,304,2:8 


1,707.  ;:6 
""40,967 


Subtotal,  instructional  resources 


1,748.143 


School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 
Maintenance  and  operations  (Public   Law 

81  «74) - 

Construction  (Public  Law  81  815) 


2,095.973 
99,715 


571,000 


2,639.0(0 


Subtotal,  SAFA. 


Education  Professions  Development: 

Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Giants  to  States  (EPDA  B-2) 

Training  programs  (EPDA  Parts  C  and  D) 

Subtotal,       Education       Piofessions 

Develcpment 

Teacher  Corps...  ..   . .  - 

Higher  Education: 

Pro£ram  assistance; 

Strengthening    developing    institutions 

(HEA  III) 

billegesot  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 

arts  (Bankhead-Jones) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment 

and  other  resources  (HEA  VIA) 

Construction: 

Public  oommonity  colleges  and  technical 

institutes  (HEFA  l-Section  103) 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA 

I— Saction  104) 

Graduate  tacillties  (HEFA  II) 

State     administration     and     planning 

(HEFA  l-Section  105) 


2. 195. 688 

571.000 

2, 639,  O-i 

282.  828 
1. 014.790 

323.  616 

39f  6.: 

1,297.618 
313.757 


323,516 


398,6", 


113,300 
240, 649 
353,677 


243.969 


243,969 


2,005,041         1,032,197  1.032,197 


3,404.584 793,453 

500,000 


189,230 


134,944 


134,944 
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1969  Ktuil 


19:0bLdi-t 
raqursts 


1970 


Prjjrjm 


1970  budget 
1969  Kluil  requests 


1970 
conference 

agreement 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  Of  WISCONSIN-ConlmuWl 
OFFICE  Of  EDUCATION— Continued 


HighM  EdjcjtiOi — Continued 

biu.le'U  J'fl  .     ,„,, 

Educilionil    opportunity    gtjnij   (Mt« 

IV   A) 
Direct  ;oJns(NO£A  II) 
lniu'ed  lorn-, 

Advances  lor  rewrve  lu  ids 
l.'!e'»st  payme.'ts 
Woikstud*  B'Ogtjm-  (rttA  l»  C) 
Special    programs    lor    ()isaJ<a''tjged 
students 
Talent  seatcli. 
Per'.onnel  de.elop<ne''t 

College  teactier  leiio-shijs  (NOEA  IVi 
Tra'"'ng  programs  (EPDA  Part  E) 

Subtotal.  Higher  tjucaiio' 


J4.3:^  791 

i.33:,:83 


3.  056.  «6 


73,884 


J1.787,98S 
Z.  876. 532 


3. 168. 640 


Jl  S44.035 
5.  iSS.  b60 


3.168.640 


1  271  000 ^ 

86.300 


21.0S1.770 

5.447.744 


OSUGATlO'.S  r<   THE  STATE  OF   WYOMING     Conlmued 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 


10.244.267  12.472.798 


x;: 


Vocato-al  Education: 

Basic  grants 

Innovation  --• 

Work-study  

Cooperative    educat'or         

Consumer  and  homemak"'j  education 

Program  lor  students  oilh  spec  J I  needs _. 

Researcti  

SuDlotjl   Vocational  EJuCJlor- 

LiSraries  md  Community  Services 

Gra"ts  lor  public  library  services  (LSC*  II 
Construction  ol  public  libraries  (LSCA  11) 
Inlerlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 
State    institutional    library    ser.ices   (LiC-» 

IV   A) 
L'prarv  services  tor  phys<aiiy  rundtijsel 

(LSCA  IV  B) 
College  librarv  resources  (HEA  II   A) 

Liorarian  training(HEA    II   B) 

Uniyeisity     community     service     prjgrarrs 

(HEA  I)  .   . 

Adult  basiC  education  (Adult  Educjt  on  Aci) 

Grants  to  States 

Special  proiects  and  leacne'  education 
Educational  broadcasting  iKiit  es 

Subtotal    Libraries  and  Community  Serv- 
ices   


4  890.133 
251.591 

272.  356 
308.566 


7  412.439 
251  591 
207  787 
272.  356 
411  620 
823  S69 
706  596 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Education — Con. 

Acquisition  ol  equvmenM"J  n'.no'  renjd- 
eiHig(NOEA  III)  ■ 

Grants  lo  Sljtes  

Loans  to  no.n-profil  private  sctiMis 

Slate  adminiilratior 
Guidance  counseling  and  testi"j  ("iDlA  V) 

Subtotal,     Elementary     and     Secondary 
Education 

Instiuclional  Equipment 

Equipment   and   minor   remodeling  (NOEA 
'  -.^^ll)   1 

Grants  to  SI Jtes  

Loans  to  non-proM  private  schcxjls 

Slate  administration 

Subtotal,  Instructional  Resources 

Sctiool  Assistance  m  Federally  Afec'ed  Areas 
Mai^leni'Ke  and  operations  (P  I   81  874)   . 
Conslruclion  (P  L   8;  8.5) 


JH4  298 


13  333 
50  000 


^ 

JSO.OOO 


2  638  908        J2.  284  172 


1. 696.501        1.Z75.000 


2. S60  683 

145.029 

13.333 

158.362 

1,895.000 


Subtotal  SAfA  ..^. 


1.6%^« 


S.  447.743         5.722.646         10.085.958 


745.  365 

732.551    . 

43  498 

39.509 

25.304 
518.630  . 

276.081  . 

190.150 

543.151 
250.  iX30 


365.099 
43  498 
39.5.39 
25. 3« 

190. 150 
500.765 


745  365 

197.452 

43  498 


tducaliO"  Pro'essions  Development 

Preschool  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  Slates  (EPDA  B  2)  -     - 

Training  programs  (EPDA  Parts  C  and 
D) 


116.931 
56.147 


1  275.000 


116.931 


1  895  000 


122,273 


Subtotal.  Educalon  Prolessions  De- 
velopment 
39  509  '  Teacher  Corps  -.,..-....-.-  =  -■- 


173.078 


116.931 


122.273 


25.304 

190.150 
600.765 


3.374.239 


Education  lor  tfie  Handicapped 

Preschool    and    school    programs    lor    tne 

handicapped  (ESEA  VI) 
Teacher  education  and  recruitment 
Rewarch  and  innovation 
Media  services  and  captioned  Wms  lor  tne 
deal 
Subtotal  Education  lor  tne  Handicapped 

Research  and  Training 

Research  and  devekjpmen' 
Educational  laboratories 
Research  and  development  centers 
vxationai  education 

Subtotal  Research  and  Traimnj 

Co'eges  lor  Agriculture  |nd  l^e  Mechi-ic  Arts 
(Second  Morr.ll  Act) 

Promotion  ol  Vocational  Education  (Smith- 
Hughes  Act) 

Education  in  Foreign  Languages  and  World 
Altairs 

Civil  Rights  Education 

Total   Ottice  ol  Education 
Total     Oltice    o<    Education    (A)m.jaf|6.« 
Bass: 


625  438 

767  180 
370.651 

49  733 


I  264.325 


525  438 


1.832.043 


625,438 


1. 813.002 


625.436 


625.438 


1.200,000 
128  533 

1.  J28. 533 


50  000 
162  247 
822  013 


15.903 
15.903 

50  000 


15  903 


15,903 
50  000 


Higher  Education- 
Program  assistance 

Strengthening    developir-g    inslilul  ons 

(HEA  III) 
Colleges  ol  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 

ari5(Bankhead-)ones) 
Undergraduate  instructional  equipment 
and  other  resources  (HEA  VI  A) 
Construction 

PuSK  community  colleges  and  technical 

institutes  (HEFA  I     Section  103) 
Other   undergraduate   tacilities  (HEFA 
I     Section  104) 

Graduate  laciiilies(HEf  A  II)    

Slate  administration  and  planning(HEF* 
I     Section  li») 
Student  aid 

Education  opportunity  grants  (HIA  iv 

A) 

Direct  loans(NDEA  II)  

Injured  loans 

Advances  lor  reserve lunds 

Ir-terest  payments 
Woih-sludy  programs(HiA  IV  C) 
Special  programs  lor  disadvantaged 
students 
Talent  search 
Personnel  development                   r,r.  ■., 
College  teacher  teliowships  (NDtA  IV) 
framing  programs  (LPOA  part  E)   


Subtotal  Higher  Education 


118.900 
154.927 
28  359 

169.890 
247.470 

71.006 


365,050 
411.098 


23  343 

515.201 


157.849 


157.849 


87.843 


87.813 
62.265 


47.216 


152.432 
330.488 


47,216 


122.359 
473,632 


273.002 


273.002 


195. 100 
45.481 


59. 7SS.  463 

51. 170,187 


37.178.804 
37, 178. 804 


53.171.123 
53.172.123 


n\  :  Vocational  Education: 

IBasicgrantj 
Innovation  — — - — 
WorK-study       , 

Cooperative  education 
Consumer  and  homemaliing  education   . . 
Program  lor  students  «ilh  special  needs. 
Research  


2.346.825 
590.814 


OBLIGATIONS  IN   THE  STATE  OF   WYOMING 
OFFICE  OF   EDUCATION 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

Assistance  tor  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren(ESEA  I) 
Basic  grants 

State  idmmntrative  expenses 
Grants  to  States  lor  school  library  materials 

(ESEA  II) 
Supplemtntary     educational     centers    amj 

services  (ESEA  III). 
Streoftheninf  State  d«partn»enti  ol  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V) 

Grant!  to  Statu  

Grants  lor  ipecal  proiects  

Footnotes  at  end  of  tatile. 


Jl.  364.  174        Jl  383  315 
IM.OOO  150.000 


87,394  . 
580  075 

248.634 


$01,223 
249.634 


$1  447  595 

150  000 

86.211 
577  243 

249  634 


1.048.830 


416. 792 

204.345 

206.093 
26.299 


1.224,166 


631.773 
204.  245 
17.316 
206.093 
35,083 
70. 193 
46.580 


Subtotal   Vocational  Education 


Libraries  and  Community  Services 

Grants  lor  public  library  services  (ISCA  I) 
Construction  ol  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 
Inlerlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 
State   institutional   library   services  (LSCA 

IV  A) 
Library  services  lor  physically  handicapped 

(LSCA  IV  B) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  II  A)        

Librarian  training  (HEA  II  B)  

University    community    service     program! 

(HEA  I)  . 
Adult  t>aiiceducaton  (Adult  Education  Act); 

Grants  to  Stain 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 


590.814 


153.093 

105.309 
40,292 

39,509 

25. 025 
49.573 


8S3.529 

127. 142 

40,292 

39.509 
25.025 


1.211.383 

153  903 

88.975 
40.292 

39.509 

25. 025 


106.901 
124.625 


106.901 
127.831 


106.901 
127.831 


N 
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Piicram 


1970  budget 
1169  aetuii  nquests 


1970 
conference 
•grewnent 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  WYOMING-(>>Rtinued 


OFFICE  Of  EDUCATION— Continued 

Llbrariet  and  Commimity  Semleet    Cow. 
Educational  broadcasting  tacilities 


Subtotal,  Libraries  and  Community  Serv- 
ices    


fducation  lor  the  Handicapped 
ol 


1645,137  }4r  1,700 


Preschool  and  school  ptogrsms  tor  the 
handicapped  (ESEA  VI)... 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  lor  the 
deal 


100,000 
79,389 


100.000 


1582,436 


100, 000 


Program 


1969  actual 


1970  budget 
nquests 


1970 
cefifetence 
agrwneni 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  WYOMING— Continued 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 
Research  and  Training: 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories ... 

Research  and  developmeiil  centers. 
Vocational  education 


887,014 


815,000 


815.000 


Subtotal.  Research  and  Training  .. 

Colleges  for  Agriculture  and  the  Mectanic  Arts 
(Second  Morrill  Act).       

Promotion  of  Vocational  Education(Smith-Hughes 
Act) 

Education  in  Foreign  Languagesand  Woild  Affairs. . 

Civil  Rights  Educaticn..  


87,014 


50,  000 
30,000 


15,000 

50,000 
(') 


15,000 

50.  oca 
0) 


Subtotal,  Education  for  the  Handicapped. 


179,389 


100,000 


100,000 


Total,  Office  ol  Education  

Total.Officeol  Lduca  ban  Comparable  Basis'. 


8,437,674 
7,841,382 


6,205,162 
6, 205, 162 


7.919.303 
7,919,3C3 


1  Thi,  nni«ram  is  funded  from  both  ttie  ElemenUrv  and  Secondary  appropriation  and  the  new         •  The  1969  actual  column  shows  obligations  for  project  type  programs  where  the  State  by  State 
Inltllllio^rEquipment  rpprop^iahrn  In  I9T    ^  ^    ^^  distribution  cannot  be  predicted  in  advance,  and  therefore,  ,s  not  shovrn  in  the  1970  co'umn. 


>  Included  under  Basic  Grants— Voutional  EducalioiL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Issue  of  whether 
or  not  U)  cut  $1.3  billion  from  the  bill 
comes  down  to  a  basic  matter  of  priori- 
ties. Are  we  as  a  nation  going  to  respond 
to  our  staggering  needs  in  the  delivery 
of  health  care,  in  the  search  to  cure  can- 
cer and  other  dread  diseases,  in  training 
more  .doctors  and  medical  personnel? 
Will  we  meet  the  great  demand  for  quali- 
fied schoolteachers,  for  Improved  facili- 
ties, for  special  help  to  disadvantaged 
and  exceptional  and  hsmdicapped  stu- 
dents, for  assistance  to  give  every  deserv- 
ing youth  an  opportunity  to  pursue  a 
higher  education?  I  say  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  not  abdicate  responsi- 
bility. We  can  and  must  meet  the  chal- 
lenge. 

To  strike  down  the  higher  expendi- 
tures for  health  and  education  would  be 
disastrous : 

Several  thousand  potential  medical 
students  will  lose  the  opportimity  for 
loans; 

Many  thousand  patients  will  die  un- 
necessarily for  lack  of  trained  workers 
or  adequate  facilities; 

Some  115,000  college  students  will  be 
denied  loans; 

Over  50,000  schoolchildren  will  strug- 
gle and  fall  behind  because  tliey  receive 
no  bilingual  assistance; 

Close  to  10,000  persons  will  be  turned 
away  from  teacher,  training  under  the 
Education  Professions  Development  Act; 

Over  200,000  children  will  be  cut  off 
from  vocational  education  programs; 

Three  million  fewer  books  will  be  avail- 
able in  community  libraries. 

The  list  goes  on.  Without  the  expected 
Federal  aid,  many  communities  will  again 
be  forced  to  raise  local  property  taxes 
In  order  to  finance  their  school  budget. 
Some  schools  may  have  to  close  several 
weeks  early.  Children  will  suffer  today; 
society  will  suffer  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discLissed  my 
views  on  specific  programs  in  testimony 
before  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  December  4.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  testimony  be  reprinted  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  today. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 


For  this  reason  ttie  1969  comprabie  figure  excludes  obligatioiis  for  project  type  programs. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Schools  need  the  mon- 
ey now,  and  they  can  use  it  construc- 
tively. I  have  a  letter,  for  example,  from 
one  sch(X)l  superintendent  in  Massachu- 
setts who  says: 

Almost  without  excepiiou,  local  school  dis- 
tricts acrobs  this  aation  Btorted  school  In 
September  In  full  expectation  of  program 
support  from  the  federal  government. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  "utter 
nonsense"  to  contend  that  the  money 
cannot  be  usefully  spent  at  this  point  in 
the  sch(x>l  year.  Other  educators  in  my 
State,  and  throughout  the  countiy,  con- 
firm this  view. 

Even  at  a  level  of  $4.27  billion  for  edu- 
cation, we  will  be  spending  at  only  46 
percent  of  authorization — a  far  lower 
percentage  than  in  almost  all  other  ap- 
propriation areas.  And  this  comes  at  a 
time  when  the  adnjiinistration's  own  task 
force  on  urban  education  is  calling  for 
"massive"  increases  in  appropriations — 
up  to  $14.5  billion  more  a  year  by  1975. 
The  task  force  concludes : 

Without  adequate  funding,  there  Is  no 
hope  for  effective  education  in  the  cities. 
The  current  need  for  funds  is  as  desperate 
as  it  iB  massive. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  and  this 
Federal  Oovemment  should  put  greater 
emphasis  on  ABC's,  not  ABM's.  Invest- 
ment in  medical  research,  vocational  ed- 
ucation, mental  retardation  programs, 
ah-  pollution  control,  libraries,  compen- 
satoi-y  education,  and  training  nurses, 
doctors  and  teachers — all  of  this  is  far 
more  important  than  running  up  billions 
of  dollars  in  cost  overruns  on  military 
projects.  Our  children  at  home  should 
not  be  the  victims  of  a  dubious  war 
abroad.  An  increase  of  less  than  6  per- 
cent over  administration  requests  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  modest,  responsible,  and  ur- 
gently needed. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about 
possible  inflationary  effects  of  tliis  ap- 
propriations bill.  I  share  the  general 
concern  about  Inflation.  But  HEW  ex- 
penditures cannot  and  should  not  be 
singled  out  for  blame.  The  situation  goes 
far  beyond  spending  $1.3  billion  more 
than  the  administration  wants  for 
urgent  health  and  education  need.";. 


Congress  has  already  acted  with  great 
responsibiUty  and  care  on  the  admin- 
istration's budget.  We  have  made  cuts 
elsewhere  which  more  than  offset  the 
increase  in  health  and  education,  and 
thereby  help  in  the  fight  against  infla- 
tion. Even  with  the  HEW  increase,  the 
net  effect  of  congressional  action  on  all 
appropriation  bills  is  an  actual  reduction 
of  $5.6  billion. 

It  is  incongruous  Indeed  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  insist  on  spending  at  its 
own  request  levels  for  HEW.  For  con- 
sistent apphcation  of  that  policy  would 
have  resulted  in  total  spending  of  $5.6 
billion  more.  And  it  is  inappropriate  to 
single  out  and  attack  the  HEW  appro- 
priation bill,  which  happens  to  come 
last.  I  might  add  that  I  certainly  hope 
we  have  not  reached  the  point  where 
Congress  is  expected  to  simply  "rubber 
stamp"  administration  requests.  We  are 
elected  representatives  with  an  obliga- 
tion— and  a  constitutional  mandate — to 
evaluate  programs  and  express  priorities 
through  the  appropriations  process. 

The  Labor-HEW-OEO  budget  is  still 
less  than  one-third  of  the  Defense  budg- 
et. And  the  sum  of  $1.3  billion  Is  small 
indeed  in  the  context  of  a  gross  national 
product  of  almost  $1  trillion. 

One  of  the  Pi-esident's  own  econoniic 
advisers  has  stressed  that  inflation  can- 
not be  blamed  on  budget  ^ifts  of  a  few 
billion  dollars,  or  on  whether  or  not  v,  c 
have  a  budget  sui-plus.  I  quote  fron-;  .t 
5-peech  by  Herbert  Stein,  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  de- 
livered last  November: 

I  have  the  Impression  that  many  pc-cip:f- 
now  see  a  magical  significance  in  a  shift  oi 
a  few  billion  dollars  in  the  budget  position 
especially  if  the  shift  crosses  a  line  between 
surplus  and  deficit.  In  a  trillion  dollar  econ- 
omy this  Is  hard  to  understand,  especially 
after  our  recent  experience  with  the  limited 
significance  of  the  budget  shift  between  a  $25 
billion  deficit  in  fiscal  19fl8  and  a  $3  billion 
surplus  in  fiscal  1969.  Preoccupation  with 
small  changes  in  the  budget  poelUon  leads 
to  bad  forecasts  by  the  private  economy  and 
bad  policy  by  the  CJovernment. 

Mr.  Stein  also  called  it  "astonishing" 
that  a  'prospective  shift  In  the  budget 
position   should   be   assigned  as  much 
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weight  as  it  commonly  is  in  appraising 
the  outlook  for  inflation." 

Many  items  in  the  HEW  bill  are  ac- 
tually anti-inflationary.  Student  assist- 
ance programs  for  doctors  and  nurses  will 
help  meet  the  shortage  of  health  person- 
nel which  has  dnven  medical  costs  so 
hiiih  Learning  more  about  disease,  dis- 
covering inexpensive  treatments,  improv- 
ing the  delivery  of  health  and  medical 
services — these  also  will  meet  the  over- 
whelming demand  and  drive  down  prices. 
A  more  educated,  better  trained  popula- 
tion mcreases  productivity  and  our  abil- 
ity to  supply  goods  and  services  The  ul- 
timate result  IS  lower  pnces. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  $5  6  billion 
budget  cut  by  Congress,  there  are  other 
avenues  open  to  the  President  for  com- 
bating inflation — avenues  which  to  date 
he  has  not  followed  For  example,  he  has 
failed  to  bring  any  real  pressure  on  big 
business  to  keep  prices  down — an  anti- 
inflationar>-  measure  followed  by  his 
predecessors  He  could  also  briefly  defer 
highway  expenditures,  as  was  done  twice 
by  President  Johnson  A  cutback  of  50  - 
000  in  military  personnel  would  save  half 
a  million  dollars  annually. 

And  so.  Mr  President,  health  and  edu- 
cation expenditures  should  not  be  made 
the  scapegoat  for  the  failure  to  control 
inflation.  They  are  solid  investments  in 
our  Nations  future  They  are  a  consci- 
entious response  to  the  immediate  health 
and  education  needs  of  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  citizens. 

If  we  fail  to  meet  our  obligation  today, 
the  damage  in  hvxman  terms  will  be  ir- 
reparable, and  the  harm  to  society  com- 
pounded many  times  over. 

I  support  the  conference  report,  and 
urge  the  Congress  to  contmue  to  stand  by 
our  commitment  to  health  and  education. 
ExHtsrr   1 

TlSTIMO.NT  BT  SSNATOK  EDWAXD  M  KC.N.NIDT 
BErOBC  SCNATC  APPIOPIIATIONS  SUBCOMMfT- 
TEI.  ON  HrALTH  AND  EDUCATION  PmOCKAMS. 
DCCEMBCH    4.     1969 

Thti  Sut>commUte«  is  working  on  one  of 
the  most  Important  blUs  in  Congress  tMs 
ye&r  Substantial  appropriaitons  for  health. 
education,  welfare,  labor  and  the  anti-poverty 
effort  are  essential  for  the  strength  and 
well-being  of  our  nation 

It  was  Aristotle,  more  than  2  000  years  ago 
»ht)  said  "The  neglect  of  education  rums  the 
constitution  of  the  country  The  point  Is 
equally  true  today 

I  come  from  a  state  which  has  a  proud 
record  for  quality  In  education  We  have  the 
oldest  private  university  In  the  nation  We 
have  a  state  university  which  has  tripled  tn 
enrollment  and  achieved  national  stature  tn 
the  last  decade  We  have  school  systems  in 
Newton  and  other  areas  which  are  models 
throughout  the  Dnlted  States 

In  the  last  few  weeks.  I  have  visited  several 
schools  and  talked  with  dozens  of  educators 
In  Massachusetts  I  have  met  with  our  fine 
Comnussloner  of  Education.  Nell  Sullivan, 
and  several  of  the  top  state  leaders  I  have 
called  together  groups  of  superintendents  to 
discuss  their  problems  and  needs  I  have 
talked  with  principals  and  teachers  and 
students 

These  visits  and  naeetings  have  been  ex- 
tremely helpful  and  productive  I  have  seen 
the  great  contributions  of  many  of  our  fed- 
eral programs  I  have  been  exposed  again  to 
the  enthusiasm  and  dedication  of  so  many 
educators  in  mv  state 


But  my  visits  to  Massachusetts  have  also 
confirmed  what  this  committee  so  well 
knows:  our  schools  today  fac«  aa  unprec- 
edented fUuuiclai  crlsU — a  crisis  which 
threatens  to  undo  the  progress  of  the  '60's 
and  deny  equal  opportunity  In  the  '70  s 

CommioStoner  Sullivan  informs  me  that 
school  costs  In  Mass.»chu.setls  will  exceed  one 
billion  dollars  for  the  tlrbt  time  this  year 
Burdensome  property  taxes  have  already 
soared  so  high  that  local  residents  in  Ma.s- 
sachusetts  pay  70  percent  of  school  coets, 
compared  to  52  percent  naiionally  Per  pupil 
expenditure  varies  (rom  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars In  some  districts  to  over  $1,000  in  others 

We  have  1  4  million  students  in  our  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  But  we  do 
UDi  have  the  financial  resources  to  provide 
all  of  them  with  a  first-rate  education  The 
problems  in  Ma.ssachii.setls  reflect  the  situa- 
tion in  e\ery  stite  of  the  nation  And  they 
underscore  the  tremendous  Importance  of 
the  apprcpriations  bill  t>efore  this  commit- 
tee Only  with  greater  funding  of  federal 
programs  can  we  achieve  the  goals  which 
Congress,  set  forth  with  the  landmark  edu- 
cation bills  of  the  1960s 

Nine  billion  dollars  Is  authorized  for  fed- 
eral education  programs  But  the  budget  re- 
quest was  only  »3  2  billion — or  a  mere  36  per- 
cent of  authorizations.  And  Congress  Itself 
has  generally  funded  education  at  a  far 
lower  percentage  level  than  most  other  pro- 
grams Military  appropriations,  for  example, 
were  93  percent  of  authorizations  last  year. 

The  time  has  come  to  rearrange  priorities 
We  must  recognize  that  billions  of  dollars 
more  must  be  spent  each  year  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  achieve  quality  of  result  and  equality 
of  opportunity  lu  education  We  must  not 
shy  away  from  the  prospect  We  must  start 
to  meet  the  deniands 

As  John  Adams  of  Massachusetts  wTote 
m.iny  years  ago  'The  whole  people  must 
take  upon  themselves  the  education  of  the 
whole  people  and  must  be  willing  to  bear  the 
expense  of  it  ' 

I  applaud  the  House  action  in  adding  over 
one  billion  dollar*  to  education  appropria- 
tions But  we  lu  the  Senate  have  our  own 
responsibility — to  revise  upward  where  nec- 
essary, and  downward  whe.-e  necessary  In  the 
end.  I  think  that  the  educational  needs  of 
this  nation  certainly  Justify  a  final  appropri- 
ation figure  of  greater  th'.n  50  percent  of  au- 
thorizations 

I  would  like  to  mention  briefly  some  areas 
of  particular  Importance 

ELXMENTART    AND    SECONDARY    EOfCATION 

ESEA   title  I 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  has  brought  great  advances 
In  compensatory  education  1  have  seen  re- 
medial reading  programs  in  Massachi^setu 
schools,  where  there  were  no  such  programs 
five  years  ago  Across  the  nation,  educators 
have  placed  a  new  priority  on  helping  the  ed- 
ucationally disadvantaged.  Nine  million 
young  children,  primarily  from  low-Income 
families,  have  been  helped  each  year. 

There  are  two  fundamental  problems  with 
Title  I  First,  annual  appropriations  of  Just 
over  one  billion  dollars  have  been  Inade- 
quate— with  funds  spread  too  thin  to  really 
concentrate  on  needy  children  I  urge  the 
committee  to  appropriate  full  funds  which 
f»n  still  be  used  this  year  to  serve  children 
from  families  earning  less  than  $3,000  a  year 

Second,  as  documented  in  the  recent  report 
by  the  Washington  Research  Project  and  the 
NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund,  many  states  and 
school  districts  have  grossly  misused  Title 
I  money  I  hope  that  the  committee  will  con- 
sider language  in  the  bill  or  in  the  report, 
directing  the  Commissioner  to  sue  promptly 
for  restitution  or  take  other  legal  action  on 
such  abuses    I  also  hope  thai  the  committee 


will  recommend  In  Its  report  that  the  Ofllce 
of  Education  devote  more  personnel  and  ef- 
fort to  monitoring  Title  I  programs. 

ESEA  title  II 

In  recent  visits  to  schools  in  SommervlUe. 
Arlington  and  Lexington.  I  saw  attractive  and 
well-stocked  libraries — where  before  there 
had  been  dull  and  outdated  collections.  On 
the  average,  each  student  was  checking  out 
four  and  five  times  as  many  books  as  before 
Title  II  Throughout  the  nation,  the  whole 
atmosphere  In  school  libraries — and  the 
whole  attitude  of  students  towards  t>ooks — 
has  changed 

I  am  disturbed  that  the  Administration  re- 
quested no  funds  at  all  for  Title  II.  I  rec- 
ommend at  least  $75  million. 

ESEA  title  lit 

Again.  Massachusetts  has  developed  over 
70  innovative  projects  under  Title  III.  In 
Arlington's  exciting  "Opwratlon  Male"  pro- 
gram, young  men  from  graduate  schools  in 
the  area  serve  as  teaching  aides  for  first,  sec- 
ond and  third  grade  pupils.  Studies  have 
shown  that  male  teachers  have  a  favorable 
Impact  on  learning  attitudes  of  young  boys 
In  their  formative  years.  Other  Title  III 
projects  have  helped  to  develop  new  ap- 
proaches 

I  recommend  a  tlO  million  Increase  over 
last  years  level  of  •164.8  million. 
ESEA  title  VI 

Of  the  six  million  handicapped  children 
In  the  nation,  only  one  third  arc  receiving 
educational  services.  These  are  the  physi- 
cally handicapped,  mentally  retarded,  deaf, 
blind,  emouonally  dlsturl>ed  and  speech  Im- 
paired We  need  over  325,000  specially  trained 
teachers,  but  only  83.000  are  now  available. 

Of  •224  million  authorized.  I  hope  that 
the  committee  recommends  an  appropria- 
tion of  at  least  •50  million — a  40  percent  In- 
crecue  over  the  House  I  w^ould  also  like  to 
call  special  attention  to  Title  V  of  Pi.  88- 
164  This  law  provides  for  training  physical 
educators  and  recreation  personnel  for  men- 
tally retarded  and  other  handicapped  chil- 
dren 

As  the  sponsor  of  this  program.  I  am 
pleased  at  the  positive  effects  of  "Special 
Olympics '  and  other  sport  and  recreation 
activities  on  mentally  retarded  ;uid  handi- 
capped youngsters.  Of  the  ^4.5  million  au- 
thorized. I  hope  that  the  Subcommittee  will 
recommend  funding  of  at  least  $3  million. 

ESEA   title   VII 

The  House  appropriated  •lO  million  for 
bilingual  education,  out  of  ^30  million  au- 
thorized I  suggest  that  the  House  figure  be 
doubled  — to  serve  more  American  Indians 
and  Mexican  Americans,  as  well  as  children 
in  deprived  areas 

ESEA   title  VIII 

B\ery  school  dropout  Is  a  potential 
tragedy — for  the  Individual,  and  for  the  »o- 
clety  which  failed  him.  As  the  dropout  rate 
goes  up.  so  should  our  federal  effort  to  meet 
the  problem.  I  am  distressed  that  the  House 
cut  919  mllUon  from  the  AdnUntstratlon's 
request  of  (24  million  I  urge  this  committee 
to  restore  those  funds. 

VOCATIONAL     EDUCATION 

Vocational  schools  can  provide  a  balanced 
education  and  career  opportunities  for  many 
of  our  nation's  young  people.  Just  recently, 
for  example.  I  met  with  citizens  from  Haver- 
hill. Maasachusetu,  who  hope  to  buHd  an 
exciUng  new  regional  school — with  broad  vo- 
cational and  other  services  to  develop  the 
full   potential   of  every   individual. 

For  too  long,  we  have  Ignored  this  aspect 
of  education.  But   last   year,  we  authorized 
landmark  programs  to  Improve  the  concept 
and  the  quality  of  vocational  schools.  This    » 
year.  I  recommend  ^500  million  to  fund  those 
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programs.  And  I  urge  the  AdnUnlstratlon  to 
utilize  whatever  amount  Congress  finally  ap- 
propriates. 

HIGHER    education:    TEACHEB   CORPS 

As  an  original  sponsor  of  the  Teacher 
Corps,  I  am  delighted  at  Its  success — both 
In  attracting  young  college  graduates  to 
teach  in  poverty  schools,  and  In  Improving 
the  educational  opportunities  for  children 
In  those  schools. 

At  the  present  funding  level  of  slightly 
over  »20  million,  only  1500  of  the  0000 
applicants  each  year  can  be  accepted.  We 
cannot  waste  this  resource.  We  cannot  pass 
up  the  opportunity  to  develop  dedicated  and 
sltllled  teachers  In  poverty  schools.  I  strongly 
recommend  full  funding  of  $56  million. 

^.^  STUDENT    ASSISTANCE 

We  are  a  long  way  Indeed  from  achieving 
equal  opportunity  in  higher  education. 
Seventy-six  percent  of  our  college  students 
come  from  families  In  the  top  half  of  the 
Income  bracket.  Only  seven  percent  come 
from  families  In  the    owest  income  quartllc. 

In  the  highest  socioeconomic  quartUe, 
only  1  out  of  20  top-ranking  students — 
measured  as  the  highest  20  percent  in 
ability — falls  to  go  to  college.  A  staggering  10 
times  as  many  top-ranking  students  In  the 
lowest  quartlle  are  denied  a  college  education. 

When  Congress  passed  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  bill  earlier  this  year.  I  spon- 
sored an  amendment  to  Increase  authoriza- 
tions for  Educational  Opportunity  Onmts, 
National  Defense  Student  Loans  and  the  Col- 
lege Work-Study  Program.  The  new  levels, 
which  were  approved  In  that  bill,  were  based 
on  actual  requests  by  colleges  and  univer- 
sities to  the  Ofllce  of  Eklucatlon. 

According  to  latest  statistics  from  the 
Office,  over  half  a  million  needy  students 
win  be  denied  assistance  If  we  fall  to  appro- 
priate full  funds, 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Senate  can  or  will 
tolerate  that  inequity.  I  do  not  think  that 
any  individual  should  be  denied  a  higher  ed- 
ucation simply  because  he  Is  poor.  I  strong- 
ly urge  this  committee  to  fund  these  pro- 
grams In  accordance  with  requests,  as 
refiected  in  the  new  authorization  figures. 

The  Office  of  Education  initially  asked  for 
more  than  the  authorised  •see  million  for 
the  highly  successful  Talent  Search  and  Up- 
ward Bound  programs,  and  the  program  for 
special  services  In  college.  The  full  amount 
should  be  appropriated. 

CENERAL     EVALUATION 

Comprehensive  planning  and  evaluation 
should  be  a  top  priority  at  all  levels  of  edu- 
cation— local,  state  and  federal.  Adminis- 
trators should  more  carefully  analyze  the 
conduct  and  Ijenefits  of  federal  programs. 
But  State  agencies  and  local  schools  should 
also  take  a  more  general  and.  comprehensive 
approach — evaluating  the  overall  piogram 
mix,  rather  than  Just  specific  projects. 

The  Education  Subcommittee  recently  ac- 
cepted my  amendment  to  authorize  such 
long-range,  overall  planning  and  evaluation. 
I  am  hopeful  that  It  will  be  adopted  by 
Congress. 

Meanwhile,  there  Is  limited  authority  un- 
der Section  402  of  PL.  90-247,  although  it  Is 
restricted  to  short-term  evaluations  of  fed- 
eral programs  only.  In  a  bill  appropriating 
over  $4  billion  for  education.  I  recommend  an 
Increase  to  $15  million  for  planning  and 
evaluation.  I  also  hope  that  you  might  Indi- 
cate In  the  committee  report  the  importance 
of  cooperative  efforts  between  and  among  lo- 
cal educational  agencies,  state  educational 
agencies,  and  the  Federal  Government. 

POBWASO     ruNDINO 

Forward  funding  Is  essenttal  If  we  are  to 
end  the  confusion,  hardship  and  Inefficiency 
which  beleaguered  superintendents  and  prln- 


dpaU  suffer  under  the  present  system.  This 
is  the  major  complaint  of  educators  in  llassa- 
chusetta  and  elsewhere.  I  urge  the  committee 
to  take  the  lead  and  act  for  forward  funding. 
Perhaps  U  this  bill  simply  appropriated  for 
fiscal  1971  the  same  amounts  as  for  fiscal 
1970,  this  would  serve  as  a  base  tuid  would 
give  administrators  and  teachers  at  least  a 
minimum  expectation  and  guarantee  on 
which  to  plan.  Revised  appropriations  could 
I)e  added  next  year. 

CAMPUS     DISORDERS 

I  oppose  secUon  407  of  the  House-passed 
bin.  The  existing  law  Is  already  harsh — re- 
quiring a  cutoff  of  federal  funds  to  students 
convicted  of  participating  in  serious  camptis 
disruptions.  They  should  not  be  further  pe- 
nalized, without  a  trial.  And  colleges  should 
not  completely  lose  their  federal  funds  Just 
because  one  student  manages  to  get  around 
the  present  law. 

DESEGREGATION 

Sections  408  and  409  of  the  House-passed 
bin  would  compel  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  to  approve  so-called 
'.'freedom  of  choice"  plans,  even  If  they  are 
Ineffective  in  ending  discrimination.  The  Sen- 
ate has  rejected  such  provisions  In  the  past, 
for  they  run  directly  counter  to  our  position 
against  segregation  and  In  favor  of  high 
quality  education  for  all.  I  urge  the  commit- 
tee to  strike  the  section. 

This  Nation  has  over  59  million  students — 
6  million  In  college,  and  53  million  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  Over  30  per- 
cent of  our  population  are  teachers  or  stu- 
dents. Enrollments  continue  to  rise.  Increas- 
ingly, a  solid  education  Is  necessary  for  a  good 
job  and  other  benefits  in  society. 

Two  weeks  ago,  we  spent  $375  million  for  a 
single  space  shot  to  put  two  men  on  the 
moon.  Surely  we  can  spend  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  put  every  child  in  a  decent  educa- 
tional program.  It  will  be  a  tragedy — for  the 
children  and  for  the  Nation — If  we  fall  In 
this  commitment. 

HEALTH     APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  turn  now  to  the  area  of 
health  appropriations.  In  general,  I  sup- 
port the  position,  advocated  by  a  number 
of  the  leading  medical  and  other  health 
authorities  in  the  nation,  that  the  health 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  should  be  funded  to 
full  authorization  and  that  the  open-end 
authorizations  should  be  funded  at  a  level 
at  least  10  percent  above  last  year.  Within 
the  general  Increases,  special  priority  should 
be  given  to  health  manpower.  For  It  Is  be- 
coming increasingly  obvious  to  many  of  us 
concerned  with  the  quality  of  health  care  In 
America  that  manpower  Is  the  key  to  Im- 
proved services  and  more  reasonable  costs. 
■We  who  favor  increased  opportunities  for  all 
our  people  to  have  good  health  recognize 
that  our  health  manpower  pool  Is  already 
strained  l)ecause  of  the  Increased  purchas- 
ing power  of  oiu'  citizens  under  Medicare 
and  Medicaid.  We  must  act  now  to  assure 
an  adequate  supply  of  health  manp>ower. 

Where  do  we  stand  today?  When  the 
Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968  was  passed, 
the  committee  reports  Indicated  that  we 
need  52,000  doctors  now,  but  that  we  are  pro- 
ducing only  9.000  a  year.  We  need  141,000 
more  nurses  right  now.  We  still  need  18,000 
more  dentists  by  1073.  And,  of  course,  given 
the  advent  of  new  medical  technology,  the 
need  for  allied  health  personnel  U  almost 
overwhelming. 

Our  medical  schools  are  In  deep  financial 
trouble.  Our  schools  of  nursing  urged  by 
Congress  to  become  more  efficient  and  pro- 
duce more  nurses,  have  begun  to  do  so,  only 
to  see  Federal  funds  cut,  rather  than  In- 
creased to  meet  the  need.  Aid  for  allied 
health  professions  Is  almost  non -existent. 


Unfortunately,  the  Administration's 
budget  requeste  for  1070  are  simply  Insuf- 
ficient to  meet  our  needs  in  health  man- 
power. Congress  authorized  $55  mlUlon  for 
student  loans,  but  the  budget  requests  only 
$34  mllUon.  We  authorized  $192  mlUlon  for 
operating  funds  for  medical  schools,  but  the 
budget  request  is  only  $128  million.  Of  $35 
million  authorized  for  improvement  of  nurs- 
ing schools,  only  $7  million  Is  requested.  $40 
mllUon  Is  authorized  for  allied  health  per- 
sonnel, but  only  $12  mUUon  Is  requested. 
These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  how  under- 
funded our  health  manpower  programs  are. 

Unless  we  provide  more  student  asslsunce. 
the  medical  profession  In  this  country  will 
be  reserved  for  the  rich.  For  tuitions  are 
rising.  The  average  number  of  years  of  study 
has  gone  up.  Availability  of  aid  has  gone 
down. 

Already,  a  staggering  45  percent  of  medical 
students  today  come  from  families  In  the 
upper  10  percent  Income  bracket.  Oppor- 
tunities for  black  Americans  and  other  dis- 
advantaged students  are  rare.  Tufts  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine  estimates  that  $3,500 
in  financial  aid  is  needed  each  year  for  a 
disadvantaged  student.  The  figures  are  sim- 
ilar in  other  schools.  As  a  result,  of  the  200 
black  physicians  graduated  last  year,  more 
than  three-quarters  came  from  two  medical 
schools— Howard  in  Washington  and  Me- 
harry  in  Nashville. 

The  regular  Guaranteed  Loan  Program  Is 
of  little  help.  By  the  time  students  get  to 
medical  school,  many  have  already  taken  out, 
guaranteed  loans  and  are  In  debt.  Moreover. 
the  maximums  under  the  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program  are  $1500  per  year  and 
$6000  totally.  The  Health  Professions  Student 
Loan  provides  for  $2,500  per  year  and  $10,000 
totally. 

$41  million  would  be  necessary  to  fund  all 
requests  for  Health  Professions  Student 
Loans — primarily  for  medical  and  dental  stu- 
dents. The  authorized  maximum  of  $35  mil- 
lion Is  not  sufficient.  But  it  certainly  Is 
necessary. 

The  Regional  Medical  Program  was  estab- 
lished. In  1965  to  achieve  through  research, 
continuing  education  and  training  a  marked 
Improvement  In  the  care  of  patient  with 
heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and  related  dis- 
eases. Plfty-five  Regional  Medical  Programs 
covering  the  entire  nation  have  been  estab- 
lished. An  unprecedented  number  of  par- 
ticipating physicians,  medical  schools,  medi- 
cal centers,  hospitals,  state  and  city  agencies 
and  voluntary  health  organizations  have  be- 
come Involved,  Yet,  Jvist  at  the  time  when 
the  program  Is  getting  weU  underway.  It  is 
having  serious  funding  difficulties. 

In  my  own  area,  the  Tri-State  Regional 
Medical  Program  of  the  States  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island  may 
well  be  "devastated.  "  according  to  Dr.  Robert 
P.  Lawton.  the  Deputy  Director: 

"What  will  l>e  the  effect  of  the  low  House 
appropriation  on  regions?  Suffice  to  say  that 
If  this  number  is  all  that  It  Is  appropriated, 
the  effect  on  Trl-State  wiU  be  devastating. 

"It  is  my  personal  Judgement,  if  RMP  were 
to  have  no  more  appropriation  for  1970  than 
the  House  approved  for  grants,  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  shut  down  some  regions  In 
order  to  keep  the  others  alive.  This  is  my 
national  view.  New  England  is  potentially  too 
Important  as  an  example  of  Interstate  co- 
operation. Including  effective  coordination 
of  RMP  and  CHP,  not  to  warrant  every  pos- 
sible reglonallzatlon  dollar." 

I  strongly  urge  that  we  appropriate  full 
funds  for  the  Regional  Medical  Program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  prepared  a  detailed 
statement  with  a  number  of  attachments  In- 
dicating the  need  for  full  funding  of  health 
manpower  and  other  programs,  I  would  like 
to  submit  these  for  the  record. 
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Mr  Chairman.  It  would  be  a  disastrous 
n;Uallc)catlin  of  resources  for  this  Coogresa 
to  vote  tens  of  bUUons  of  dollars  for  military 
>Pi^ndin^  and  then  tiirn  around  and  restrict 
our  support  for  education  and  health  If  we 
c.%nao".  or  will  not  marshall  the  resources 
to  move  forward  quickly  and  fully  on  these 
fronts,  we  certainly  must  fall  as  a  Nation. 

I  stxongly  urge  the  committee  to  approre 
the  substantial  appropriation  kncreases  which 
are  necessary  to  meet  our  responsibility  in 
the  fields  of  education  and  health. 

Mr  H.'XTFIEI-D  Mr  President  I  re^^ret 
that  circumstances  do  not  permit  me  to 
n.=ie  in  the  Sena*?  loday  pnd  declare  my 
support  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  hts  intent  to  veto  t!ie  appropri- 
ations bill  for  the  Deparimer.ts  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  He  has  been 
badly  advised.  He  should  be  cutting  more 
deeply  into  military  budKets  t>efore  he 
vetoes  a  bill  containing  $1.3  billion  more 
for  education  and  health  procrams  for 
Ute  Amencan  people. 

In  a  society  where  the  scientific  estab- 
lishment has  actually  reached  the  moon 
and  is  probing  outer  space,  less  than 
one-half  the  adults  in  our  country  who 
are  over  25  years  of  aee  have  completed 
a  high  school  education. 

In  a  society  where  there  are  persistent 
unfilled  demands  for  highly  skilled  em- 
ployees, about  4  million  unemployed  indi- 
viduals are  unable  to  match  their  work 
skills  to  meaningful  employment. 

In  a  society  that  is  or  shortly  will 
be  reacliing  an  annual  productivity  of 
$1  trillion,  over  one-third  of  its  people 
live  in  or  on  the  mar^'in  of  poverty. 

In  a  society  where  there  are  persistent 
unfilled  demands  for  highly  skilled  em- 
ployees— and  leaders  of  industry  are 
telling  us  that  post  high  school  training 
is  now  mandatory  for  the  mcreasingly 
complex,  technological  economy — about 
one-half  the  student  population  does  not 
■enroll  in  post  high  school  education. 
Less  than  18  percent  of  its  students  are 
currently  being  enrolled  In  secondary 
programs  of  vocational  education  of  a 
gainful  employment  type. 

This  must  change.  And  the  Vocational 
Education  Act.  which  was  raised  $200 
million  by  this  Congress  to  $488  million, 
will  be  an  excellent  instniment  for  bring- 
ing about  these  needed  changes,  if  the 
administration  will  but  spend  the  money. 

The  administration  in  its  budget  re- 
quest, asked  for  only  $279  million  for 
this  vital  program  for  1970 — about  the 
same  oost  as  the  rehabilitative  Job  Corps. 
This  la  also  about  the  same  as  the  cost 
overruns  for  the  initial  stages  of  the 
ABM — anti-ballistic -missile  system. 

In  a  society  where  education  is  in- 
creasing the  basic  link  between  youth  and 
the  world  of  work,  some  20  percent  of 
its  young  people  become  high  school 
dropouts,  and  emotional  dropouts  begin 
in  the  elementary  grades,  but  the  physi- 
cal dropouts  begin  in  Junior  high  school. 

In  a  society  where  preparation  for  work 
is  required  for  virtually  all  people  in  all 
j~bs.  the  prevailing  educational  structure 
IS  primarily  designed  to  serve  the  20  per- 
cent who  will  eventually  complete  a  4- 
year  coUege  degree. 

Figures  vary  on  the  number  each  year 
of  dropouts,  but  it  Is  close  to  1  million 
each  year  And  the  stark  fact  that  the 
high  schools,  even  in  the  face  of  this 


fact,  are  still  gearing  their  educational 
programs  to  tlio  rlite  20  percent  who  will 
obtaui  college  c;-.  :  oes,  rather  than  to  the 
80  percent  who  will  not,  indicates  what 
is  seriously  wrong  with  American  educa- 
tion and  what  Uie  new  focus  should  be 
and  where  additional  funds  should  be 
spent 

Tins  is  precisely  what  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  wa.s  wiHten  to  do — rcscar 
vocational  education  for  the  space  ago. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  Oregon  is  in  the 
forefront  of  Uie  movement  to  develop 
comprehensive  high  schools  and  to  pro- 
vide "cluster'  occupational  studies  for 
its  students  so  tliat  they  will  have  an 
opportimity  to  leam  a  skill  before  high 
school  eraduation — in  job-related  pro- 
gram.-:  We  are.  however,  underfunded. 

Tlie  local  property  taxpayers  have 
ta.xed  themselves  to  the  limit  They  bear 
73  percent  of  the  burden  of  the  costs  of 
rducation,  the  State  pays  20  percent,  and 
the  Federal  Government  pays  7  percent — 
tvK)  .•=mall  a  sliare.  in  my  Uunking. 

We  spend  entirely  too  much  money  In 
this  country  for  rehabilitative  pro- 
irrams — manpower  training,  custodial 
care,  welfare — which  are  vastly  more 
costly  in  dollars,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
waste  in  human  life,  lost  time,  and  op- 
portunity. 

We  find  ourselves  in  Uie  position  of 
pulling  up  the  flower  by  the  roots  and 
saying  it  is  not  growing  very  well:  let 
us  study  the  flower  more — to  paraphrase 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare— rather  than  nourishing  the 
plant  with  money  enough  to  guarantee 
success. 

For  example,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  in  my  principal 
city  of  Portland  is  funded  at  a  level 
wluch  reaches  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  children  in  need — because  of  deci- 
sions to  concentrate  the  money  on  a 
fraction  of  a  percent  of  the  needy  chil- 
dren. Meanwhile,  the  other  children 
suffer. 

We  are  also  going  to  have  to  double 
our  vocational  education  teaching  force 
over  the  next  5  years,  and  this  Is  why  I 
supported  raising  the  appropriations  In 
the  Education  Professions  Development 
Act  from  $95  million  to  $107  million.  We 
are  assured  that  the  EPDA  would  spend 
this  for  vocational  teacher  training. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  not  the 
degree  of  urgency  at  the  executive  level 
which  I  believe  Is  necessary  to  save  the 
Inner  city  schools.  I  contend  that  a  budg- 
et request  for  $5.75  million  for  the  train- 
ing and  retraining  of  vocational  educa- 
tion persormel  Is  Inadequate,  in  light  of 
the  demands  being  placed  by  the  re- 
vamped Vocational  Education  Act  to  up- 
grade vocational  education  to  meet  space 
age  needs,  not  only  in  the  high  schools 
and  vocational  schools  but  the  commu- 
nity colleges  as  well. 

Let  me  read  an  excerpt  from  the  first 
annual  report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Vocational  Education : 

The  violence  that  wracks  our  cities  has  Its 
roots  In'^yiemployment  and  unequal  oppor- 
tunity Thoee  who  have  do  Jobs  In  an  afflu- 
ent community  lash  out  In  anger  and  frtis- 
tration  Young  men  and  women  who  cannot 
qualify  for  decent  Jobs  distrust  the  society 
which    reared    them     Dissidents    speak   with 


tl>e  voice  of  rebellion;  campus  and  inner- 
city  revolt  reaches  Into  our  schools.  Our 
Nr.'i  n  :ccUies 

K;iclal  unrest,  violence  and  the  unemploy- 
ment of  youth  have  their  roots  m  Inadequate 
education  Each  year  tlie  ranks  of  the  scl.ool 
Urrp-ouls  lucreaic  by  tliree-quarters  of  a 
million  youni;  men  and  women.  They  enter 
the  Job  market  without  the  skills  and  attl- 
',::iCi,  ctnploycrs  require  They  and  the  mil- 
lions of  others  who  are  underemployed- - 
amo:  g  these  the  :,iiiUents  who  are  graduates 
It  c  ur  lugh  sclnxi'.s  but  who  are  inadequately 
pn-p-ired  fur  anything-  are  tragic  evidence 
ol  the  present  lii.idequacy  of  our  edvicational 
-svstem. 

Tlie  costs,  the  blighted  lives,  the  discon- 
tent, the  violence,  and  the  threat  of  rcvolu- 
tl  .i;.  ;ire  needless  Schools  can  prepare  young 
people  to  realize  their  potential.  Each  city 
m  the  couiitry  succeeds  every  year  with  some 
of  Us  students.  In  even  the  most  depressed 
part?  of  the  city  Why  Is  success  not  uni- 
versal'' Why  Is  the  failure  rate  so  high.? 

The  reatons  are  attitude,  program  and 
mi'nev 

At  the  vfry  hefrt  of  our  problem  is  a  na- 
tional attitude  that  says  vocational  educa- 
ti.m  1'  designed  for  somebody  else's  children. 
Tins  attitude  Is  shared  by  businessmen,  labor 
leiiders.  administrators,  teachers,  parents, 
studenu.  We  are  all  gnllty.  We  have  pro- 
moted the  Idea  that  the  only  good  education 
IS  an  education  capped  by  four  years  of  col- 
le<?e  This  Idea,  transmitted  by  our  values, 
our  a.-^plrallons  and  our  silent  support.  Is 
snobbish,  undemocratic,  and  a  revelation  of 
why  schools  fall  so  many  students. 

This  attitude  infecto  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, which  Invesu  •14  in  the  Nation's  uni- 
versities for  every  II  It  invests  In  the  Nations 
vocational  educ»Uon  programs  It  Infects 
State  governments  "which  Invest  far  more  In 
unlven-lties  and  colleges  than  they  do  for 
support  of  sklU  training  for  those  whose 
initial  preparation  for  the  world  of  work 
precedes  high  school  graduation. 

It  Infects  school  districts,  which  concen- 
trate on  coUe^  preparatory  and  general  pro- 
grams m  recklfisa  disregard  of  the  fact  that 
for  60  percent  of  our  young  people,  high 
school  Is  silll  the  only  transition  to  the  world 
of  work.  It  Infecto  students,  who  make  In- 
appropriate cholcea  because  they  are  victims 
of  the  national  yearning  for  educational 
prestige. 

This  attitude  must  change.  The  number  of 
J  .bs  which  the  unskilled  can  ail  Is  declining 
r.ip;dly  The  number  requiring  a  liberal  arts 
college  education,  while  growing.  Is  Increasing 
far  less  rapidly  than  the  number  demanding 
a  teciinlcal  skill. 

In  ^he  1980e  It  will  still  be  true  that  fewer 
thnn  J0%  of  our  Job  opixwtunltles  will  re- 
quire a  four-ye*r  college  degree  In  America 
every  child  must  be  educated  to  his  highest 
potenUal,  and  the  height  of  the  potential  Is 
not  measured  by  the  color  of  the  collar. 
Plumbers,  carpenters  and  electricians  make 
more  than  many  school  superintendents  and 
college  presidents  Only  the  arrogant  will 
allow  themselves  to  feel  that  one  is  more 
worthy  than  the  other. 

We  recommend  (says  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission) that  the  Federal  Ooyemment  Imme- 
diately exercise  Its  leadership  and  allocate 
more  of  Ito  funds  to  cure  our  country  of  our 
national  sin  of  Intellectual  snobbery. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  Inject  here  that 
I  hope  it  never  comes  to  pass  in  this  coun- 
try that  we  have  riots  In  the  streets  by 
college  graduates  because  they  cannot 
find  Jobs — such  as  happens  In  India  be- 
cause they  turn  out  too  many  degree 
holders  for  the  number  of  Jobs. 

I  noted  with  Interest  that  two  conven- 
tions of  job  seeking  college  teachers  this 
year  were  having  difficulty  In  place- 
ment— because,  for  examiJle,  the  colleges 
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are  turning  out  too  many  candidates 
trained  to  teach  English.  For  the  first. 
time,  jobs  were  short. 

I  agree  with  the  Advisory  Commission 
when  it  says: 

We  recommend  that  substantial  federal 
funds  be  allocated  to  supjjort  curriculum 
development,  teacher  training  and  pilot  pro- 
prams  in  vocational  education.  No  federal 
investment  will  bring  a  higher  return  .  .  .  We 
believe  that  the  reform  of  American  schools 
the  Nation  so  desperately  needs  will  not  come 
abjut  If  the  Federal  government  continues 
to  Invest  nearly  $4  In  remedial  manpower 
training  programs  for  each  fl  it  Investo  In 
vocational  programs.  If  the  federal  govern- 
ment win  substantially  support  the  addi- 
tional Initial  cost  of  educating  youth  for  em- 
ployment, we  believe  that  the  financial,  per- 
sonal and  social  costs  of  unemployment  can 
be  dramatically  reduced. 

Mr.  President,  the  States  have  re- 
quested funds  in  excess  of  $34  million  for 
teacher  training  programs,  for  23,000 
participants. 

The  $5.75  million  requested  in  the 
President's  budget  would  permit  funding 
for  one-sixth  of  the  projects  submitted. 

If  the  President's  veto  prevails  anc  the 
amounts  are  reduced  to  the  President's 
budget  request,  vocational  education  will 
be  funded  at  only  $279  million,  $200  mil- 
lion less  than  Congress  voted.  My  State's 
share  is  only  $2  million,  and  at  least  $10 
million  is  needed  for  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  this  year  to  go  forward 
with  needed  reform. 

The  real  problem  Is  money  and  per- 
sonnel, and  the  Federal  Crovemment  Is 
not  meeting  Its  responsibility  in  either 
area. 

Over  a  3-year  period  my  State  needs 
at  least  $30  million  from  the  Federal 


Government  to  carry  out  its  plans  for 
skills  centers,  for  revamping  vocational 
education  in  the  high  schools,  and  for 
postsecondary  education  in  its  commu- 
nity colleges. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  close  my  re- 
marks as  I  began,  with  the  wish  that  I 
could  support  the  President  on  this  mat- 
ter. However,  I  cannot.  I  do  not  believe 
this  to  be  Inflationary — not  when  we 
have  cut  the  foreign  aid  bill — In  the 
House — by  $1  billion,  not  when  we  have 
cut  the  budget  by  upwards  of  $5  billion. 
The  C5-A  has  cost  $5  billion,  and  has 
been  grounded;  that  is  inflationary.  The 
F-111  is  grounded,  countless  inflationary 
millions  have  been  spent — more  infla- 
tionary than  costs  for  education,  which  is 
investment  in  the  real  security  of  this 
country — its  young  men  and  women,  and 
in  an  educated,  responsible  citizenry. 

Spending  $80  billion  on  the  military, 
even  cutting  it  down  to  $70  billion,  as  we 
may  do  this  year,  is  too  great  a  price  to 
pay  for  national  defense. 

If  I  may  paraphrase  T.  S.  Eliot,  who 
wrote  in  "The  Rock"  about  our  civiliza- 
tion's values,  "And  the  wind  shall  say, 
these  were  a  decent  people.  Their  only 
monument  the  asphalt  road  and  a 
thousand  lost  golf  balls"  to  read:  And 
the  wind  shall  say,  these  were  a  decent 
people.  Their  only  monument  the  asphalt 
road  and  a  thousand  rusting  tanks  and 
airplanes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  listening  to  the 
Senator,  he  has  emphasized  the  cuts  rec- 
ommended  by  the  President  deal  pri- 


marily with  education,  wherein  he  is 
mandatorily  directed  to  provide  fimds 
approved  by  the  Congress.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  hke  to  place 
a  table  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
kindly  restate  his  question?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  I  heard  it  all. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  thrust  of  the 
Senator's  statement  was  that,  in  most 
cases,  the  objections  of  the  President  to 
the  bill  deal  with  education — vocational 
educational  training,  and  a  variety  of 
education  grants  to  the  States. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  point  I  was  mak- 
ing. Senator,  was  that  if  the  veto  is  ap- 
plied to  this  appropriation  bill,  I  was 
raising  the  point  of  vocational  educa- 
tion which  would  suffer  as  a  result  of  the 
reduced  figure  from  what  the  President 
had  requested  and  from  what  we  had 
voted. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  point  I  was  try- 
ing to  make  was  tliat  the  cuts  recom- 
mended by  the  President  deal  primarily 
with  the  grants  that  he  would  be  bound 
to  make  under  the  law.  These  deal  with 
education. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  had  prepared 
a  table  indicating  that. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Great. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  amoimt  over  and 
above  the  President's  request  for  educa- 
tion and  health  Is  $1,223,904,000.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  this  table 
printed  in  the  Record,  \s  I  believe  it  is 
applicable  to  this  discussion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


ApptoptMtion  Ktivity 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEAITH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
MANDATORY  FORMULA  GRANT  PROGRAMS  RECEIVING  INCREASES  IN  HOUSE  OR  SENATE 

|ln  thousands) 


1970  budget 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
ElemenUiy  and  secondary  education: 

EducationaUy  deprived  children 

Supplemental  y  educational  centers. ., 

tibraiy  resources 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  .  

Equipment  and  minor  remodeling  

School  assistance  in  federally  aflKttd  areas:  Maintenance  tnd  operation. 

Education  protessions  development :  Grants  to  States  

Higher  education: 

Undergraduate  Instructional  equipment 

Direct  loans       .  ._. 

FKilities  grants _ 

Vocational  education: 

Giants  to  Slates 

Work-study 

Programs  for  students  with  special  needs 

Research  (State  portion  only).. 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education...     

Libiaiies: 

Library  services 

Constiuclion  ol  public  libraries. 

Education  tor  the  handicapped:  Preschool  and  school  programs 


$i;  226. 000 
116,393 


187.000 
15,000 


161.900 
43,000 

230,336 


15,000 
23,209 
29.'256" 


1970  House 


JI,  396. 975 
164, 876 
50,000 
17.000 
78. 740 
585.000 
15,000 


229.000 
76,000 

357.836 
10.000 

40.000 
17.000 
15.000 

40.709 

9.185 

29,250 


1970  Senate 


Jl  396  975 
164. 876 
50.000 
17.000 
78,  740 
645.000 
21,500 

14,500 
229.000 
200,000 

352.836 
10.000 
40.000 
17.000 
20.000 

40.709 

9.185 

34. 250 


1970  final  con- 
ference action 


Jl.  396. 975 
164, 876 
50.000 
17,000 
78.740 
585.000 
18,250 


229,000 
76,000 

352, 836 
10.000 
40.000 
17.000 
20,000 

40.709 

9.185 

29.190 


Increase  over 
budget 


-J170,975 
-4«.483 
+50.000 
-1-17,000 
+  78.  740 

+  398.000 
+  3,250 


+  67.100 
+  33.000 

>122.50C 

-10.000 
.  40.  OOC 


•  17. 
-  5. 


^  17, 
^9 


000 
000 

,500 
,185 
-60 


Total,  Office  of  Education 


HEALTH  AGENCIES 


Hill-Builon  construction  grants .  ..     .  

Community  Mental  Health  Center  construction  grants 

Health  professions  student  loans ^ 

Nursing  student  loan .\ 

Grants  lo  the  States  lor  public  health  services  (314(d)) 

Total  health  agencies 

SOCIAL  AND  REHABILITATION  SERVICE 

Development  of  programs  lor  the  aging:  Grants  to  States 

Total,  HEW 


2, 047.  088 


150,000 
29.200 
15.000 
9.610 
90.000 


3,131.571 

254.400 
30.500 
19. 781 
15.110 
90.000 


3.341.571 


3,134,7(1 


239,810 


13,000 


409.791 


254.400 
36.200 
27.781 
17,610 

100,000 

435.991 


2,3S3.8M 


254.400 
35.500 
23.  781 
16,360 

100.  OOO 

430,041 


13.900 
3.577^ 


^1.087  673 


-  104. 400 

-6  300 

+8.  781 

+6,750 

4-10,000 

+  136,231 


-Hi,  223, 904 


>  Conside'atioa  deterred  due  to  lack  of  authoriiing  legislalloa 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  thrust  of  this 
conflict  between  the  Congress  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  as  I  should  hke  to  point  out 
once  again,  is  that  the  President  does  not 
liave  sole  resporvsibility  for  Roverning  this 
N.r.;yn  under  the  Con.=-titution.  The  Con- 
gre.^s  also  hiks  a  rer-ponsibilUy,  and  co- 
i-ou-Hl  authority.  A-  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  It  comes  to  the  raisins:  and  dis- 
bur  ement  of  Fedeiai  rovinue.v  the  views 
of  the  C'on?ve>^^  sh  uUi  ke  riven  -ireater 
ue.tjht  over  the  id  a^  of  the  -faoeless  bu- 
reaucrats" whase  ta.^k  it  is  supposedly  to 
advise  the  President  ar,  to  what  should 
be  done.  The  Congress  is  the  ini-titution 
clo.sest  to  the  people,  and  the  one  most  iti 
tune  with  the  people  s  needs 

It  -seems  to  me  that  if  we  were  to  fail 
to  lasist  that  this  appropriations  bill  be 
enacted  into  law  to  fulfill  the  priorities 
established  after  lengthy  invcstisalion. 
the  Congress  would  be  derelict  in  its  duty 
to  the  people  A  ■gcveir.mcnt  by  bureati- 
crat  ■  would  replace  a  government  of 
•'elected  representation  " 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  Hoae  of  Re"- 
resentativei.  by  Mr  Hackney,  one  of  it^ 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that 
a  quorum  of  the  Houe  is  present  and 
that  the  Hou^^e  is  ready  to  proceed  with 
business. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr  Albert.  Mr 
BocGS.  and  Mr  Arends  a>s  members  of 
the  committee,  on  the  part  of  the  Hoa=;e. 
to  join  a  committee,  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  to  notify  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  that  a  quorum  of  each 
House  had  been  a>.^embled.  and  that 
Congress  ls  ready  to  receive  any  com- 
munication that  he  may  be  pleased  to 
make. 

The  message  also  annoumed  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  cone  urrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  477  >  providing  for  a 
joint  session  of  Congress  on  Thursday, 
January  22.  1970.  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  DE- 
PARTMENTS* OF  LABOR.  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE AND  RELATED  AGENCIES. 
1970— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  comma - 
tee  of  conference  on  the  disa-^reeln^ 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R 
13111'  making  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 

'At  this  point  Mr.  Cranston  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.  > 

L.130«-HEW   CONI-E«EN(  E  RrPOBI.   DrsPITE  CLA>- 
INJ    WEAKNESS.    SHOrLO    BE    APPPROVED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  some  reluctance  that  I  cast  my  vote 
today  in  support  of  the  conftrence  re- 
port on  the  Labor-Health,  Education,  axid 
Welfare  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
1970.  As  my  colleagues  will  recall  I  in- 
troduced an  amendment  when  thl« 
legislation  was  first  con.sidered  on  the 


floor  of  the  Senate  to  strike  funds  added 
to  the  biU  above  and  beyond  the  amount 
tlie  President  included  in  his  budget  for 
impacted  area  aid.  My  amendment  failed. 
Consequently  the  bill  we  arc  considering 
today  contains  almost  $400  million  more 
tlian  President  Nixon  requested  for  aid 
to  school  districts  teaehiiv,'  children  of 
federally  employed  parents. 

This  means  lliat  Fairfax  County,  Va., 
to  take  an  example,  will  receive  Federal 
funds  because  my  press  assistant  has 
children  in  the  Fairfax  County  school 
system.  Arlington  County  will  get  some 
exiia  Federal  support  because  my  ad- 
ministrative a.ssistant  has  children  at- 
tending.; public  schools  there.  These  are 
funds  that  could  be  spent  on  educating 
the  underprivileged,  both  urban  and 
rural  Or,  in  the  alteinatue.  the  money 
c  )U'd  simply  not  be  appropriated  at  all — 
thus  reducing  the  amount  by  which  the 
Labor-UEW  bill  exceeds  the  President's 
bud;et  requesLs  and  increasing  the 
ci-.ances  for  presidential  acceptance  of 
ih^bill. 

I  might  say  thU  the  principle  t:ie 
Nixoa  administration  is  applying  on  the 
impacted  area  fund  is  precisely  the  same 
principle  applied  by  the  previous  John- 
son administration.  Thus,  it  is  not  a  par- 
i^an  position  they  are  taking  here.  The 
position,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  we 
should  not  provide  impacted  area  funds 
unle.-..  the  famihcs  of  the  children  in- 
volved both  work  and  Uve  on  the  Federal 
installation. 

T;.ere  are.  liouever.  persuasive  reasons 
t3  support  this  legislation.  For  le.uslative 
decisions  are  .seldom  made  because  of 
complete  ajireemcnt  or  di.sagi cement. 
Usually  tiie  pros  and  cons  have  to  be 
carefully  \VLipheT*and  a  judici ms  deci- 
sion reached.  Nowhere  is  this  more  the 
ca.-e  tiian  in  the  consideration  of  a  com- 
plex appropriations  bill  which  cjntains 
literally  do-'ens  of  funding  items. 

Let  me  mention  just  a  few  of  the  plu.'cs 
m  this  legislative  package. 

First.  It  should  be  recogni/ed  that,  al- 
though the  funding  for  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation included  in  this  bill  exceeds  the 
Presidents  budget  request  in  a  number 
of  particulars,  this  is  an  investment  that 
in  many  instances  can  produce  an  im- 
mense return.  For  instance,  the  Congress 
has  added  $209.5  million  to  the  budget 
for  vocational  education.  Both  Houses 
agreed  on  this  figure,  which  was  not  dis- 
puted in  conference.  And  how  better 
could  we  spend  our  tax  dollars?  By  giving 
our  young  men  and  women  marketable 
skills  we  are  making  them  producers  in 
an  economy  that  needs  not  only  the  fruits 
of  their  production  to  fill  excess  demand, 
but  also  needs  the  tax  dollars  that  these 
wai^e  earners  pay  into  the  federal  sys- 
tem Inadequate  support  for  vocational 
education  may  be  pennywise.  It  most  cer- 
Uinly  IS  pound  foolLsh.  And  consider  Mr. 
President,  what  this  Presidential-con- 
gressional fight  over  this  appropriation 
bill  is  all  about?  Why  does  President 
Nixon  threaten  to  veto  the  bill? 

WTiy?  Because  he  says  it  is  inflation- 
ary But  Mr  President,  vocational  edu- 
cation is  deflationary.  Vocational  edu- 
cation converts  imskilled,  untrained, 
often  unemployed  or  unproductive  work- 
ers into  skilled  producers.  It  increases 
our  supply  of  skilled  workers  and  nothing 


but  nothing  Is  more  inflationary  than 
our  shortage  of  skilled  workers  and  what 
that  is  doing  to  skyrocket  wages  and 
prices  In  the  skilled  trades.  In  this  case 
more  congressional  spending  on  voca- 
tional education  is  deflationary  because 
It  will  reduce  the  most  inflationary  ele- 
ment in  our  economy,  the  shortage  of 
slcilled  workers.  Or  let  us  take  the  health 
manpower  item.  Although  a  part  of  our 
health  budget,  it  could  also  be  consid- 
ered as  an  integral  portion  of  our  educa- 
tional expenditures,  for  these  fimds  pre- 
l)are  young  men  and  women  to  provide 
health  services  as  doctors,  dentists, 
nurses,  and  technicians.  The  modest 
$16  5  million  included  in  the  bill  for  this 
activity  beyond  the  budgeted  amount  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  invest- 
ment in  the  future  health  of  our  citi- 
zen..— esiiocially  those  citizens  who  live 
i:i  urban  ghettos  and  rural  poverty  pock- 
ets—areas that  presently  are  confronted 
by  a  scuous  shortage  of  health  person- 
nel. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  inflationary 
rha^e  of  the  economy  is  in  health  serv- 
ices Whereas  we  had  an  inflation  of 
close  to  6  percent  overall  last  year,  in 
the  health  services,  inflation  was  be- 
tween 12  and  15  percent. 
Why? 

Because  we  have  a  shortage  of  nurses, 
we  liave  a  shortage  of  doctors,  and  we 
have  a  .shortage  of  technicians. 

What  this  bill  would  do.  and  what 
Congress  would  like  to  do.  is  to  provide 
more  funds  to  train  them.  This  is  the 
only  effective  way  that  we,  in  the  long 
run.  can  fight  that  kind  of  inflation. 

When  the  Senate  first  considered  this 
bill  on  the  floor  we  added  a  substantial 
amount  for  research  and  development 
into  new  and  improved  methods  for  pre- 
venting and  controlling  air  pollution 
resulting  from  fuel  combustion.  This 
amendment  was  introduced  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  West  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Byrd  ) .  The  conferees  approved  most 
of  the  additional  amount,  and  with  good 
reason.  Concern  over  the  pollution  of  our 
environment  runs  deep. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleague.  Mr.  Nel- 
son, will  make  what  I  believe  will  be  a 
historic  speech  this  afternoon  concern- 
ing this  problem,  and  how  Congress  must 
commit  itself  to  solving  the  problem  if 
we  are  to  have  a  country  in  which  its 
people  can  literally  survive. 

Few  would  gainsay  a  mere  $13  million 
addition  to  the  President's  budget  for 
air  pollution  control  research.  Yet  this 
is  another  drop  In  the  budget  overrun 
bucket  that  so  concerns  the  President. 
I  hope  these  examples  illustrate  why 
we  cannot  simply  look  at  a  budget  for 
a  particular  department,  say  that  it  ex- 
ceeds the  President's  request,  and  vote 
It  down.  We  must  look  at  the  quality  of 
the  spending.  We  must  set  our  own  pri- 
orities here  in  the  Congress  if  we  are  to 
contribute  to  responsible  decisionmak- 
ing by  the  Federal  Government.  This  is 
why  I  have  worked  Just  as  hard  as  I  can 
to  cut  wasteful  defense  and  space  spend- 
ing below  the  budgeted  amount,  while  at 
the  same  time  advocating  a  higher  pri- 
ority or  education  and  social  services. 
That  is  why  I  feel  that  it  is  unfair,  if 
not  irresponsible,  for  the  President  to 
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criticize  the  Congress  for  increasing  this 
budget  without  recognizing  that  we  cut 
five  times  as  much  from  the  Nixon  de- 
fense budget  without  damaging  in  any 
way  the  Nation's  defenses.  In  fact,  we 
have  been  better  budget  cutters  here  In 
the  Congress  than  the  President. 

Frankly,  I  would  like  to  see  this  bill 
recommitted  to  conference  so  that  the 
impacted  areas  assistance  I  so  oppose 
could  be  deleted.  However,  I  know  that 
my  chances  of  gaining  support  for  a  re- 
commital  motion  with  instructions  to 
delete  impacted  areas  increases  are  non- 
existent. Thus,  I  will  support  this  pack- 
age in  the  belief  that  the  good  outweighs 
the  bad. 

Mr.  President,  the  debate  over  the 
HEW  appropriation  bill  must  be  placed 
in  perspective.  The  propaganda  from  the 
White  House,  from  the  Budget  Bureau. 
and  from  the  minority  party  in  the 
House  and  Senate— and  it  has  been 
propaganda  that  has  dominated  the  tele- 
vision and  newspapers — would  have  the 
public  believe  that  Congress  has  acted 
like  a  bunch  of  drunken  sailors  out  on  a 
spending  spree.  But  the  facts  are  very 
much  different  than  that  notion  which 
has  been  widely  publicized. 

Far  from  increasing  the  President's 
budget,  we  cut  it  drastically. 

Congress  cut  $5.6  billion  from  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  revised  budget  requests.  The 
figures  are  slightly  different,  depending 
on  the  fiscal  year  one  is  talking  about. 

Let  me  repeat.  Congress  made  an  over- 
all cut  of  $5.6  billion  from  President 
Nixon's  revised  budget  request. 

If  we  had  been  a  rubberstamp  Con- 
gress and  had  given  him  every  penny 


he  asked  for.  we  would  have  voted  $5.6 
billion  more  than  we  did. 

In  achieving  this  net  result,  Congress 
cut  10  of  the  14  fiscal  year  1970  appropri- 
ation bills. 

Congress  cut  a  total  of  $7.6  billion 
from  the  10  appropriation  bills  where 
cuts  were  made.  This  cut  included  $6 
billion  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  military  construction  bill.  Con- 
gress added  $2  bilUon  to  four  appropria- 
tion bills. 

For  the  sake  of  the  record,  let  us  be 
specific  about  the  cuts  and  increases. 

Congress  cut  $38.5  million  below  the 
President's  request  from  the  Treasury- 
Post  Ofllce  and  executive  office  appro- 
priation. 

It  cut  $226  million  below  the  President's 
request  from  independent  offices  and 
HUD. 

It  cut  $10  million  below  President 
Nixon's  request  from  Interior  and  related 
agencies. 

It  cut  $111  million  below  the  Presi- 
dent's request  from  State,  Justice,  Com- 
merce, and  Judiciary. 

It  cut  $28  miUion  from  the  executive 
branch  budget. 

It  cut  $356.8  miUion  below  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  military  construction, 
or  over  one-third  biUion  dollars. 

It  cut  $60  million  below  the  President's 
request  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
appropriations. 

Congress  cut  $5.6  biUion  below  the 
President's  request  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

Congress  cut  $1.1  billion  from  the 
President's  request  for  foreign  aid. 

Congress   cut   $36   million   from   the 


President's  request  for  supplemental  ap- 
propriations. 

That  is  a  whooping  cut  of  $7.6  biUion. 

On  four  bills,  Congress  increased  the 
President's  request.  This  included  $251 
million  for  Agriculture,  $1.1  billion  for 
Labor-HEW,  $552  million  for  pubUc 
works,  and  $89  million  for  transporta- 
tion, or  a  total  of  just  over  $2  billion. 

But  the  net  result  is  a  $5.6  bilUon  over- 
all cut  for  fiscal  year  1970.  That  net  re- 
sult includes  the  additional  funds  in  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill. 

What  we  did  here  in  Congress  was  to 
begin  to  reorder  this  Nation^  priorities. 
We  cut  the  military  budget  and  many 
other  areas.  But  we  took  a  part  of  this 
overall  savings  and  raised  the  amounts 
for  health  and  education.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  we  reduced  the  overall  fiscal 
1970  appropriations  by  S5.6  billion. 

If  there  is  a  big  spender,  it  is  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  White  House.  Con- 
trary to  the  vast  propagsuida,  compared 
with  the  administration.  Congress  can- 
not rightly  be  charged  with  profligacy. 

What  effect  does  this  action  have  on 
spending  itself?  According  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Reduction  of  Federal 
Expenditures,  these  ^propriation  bill 
cuts  will  reduce  actual  "outlays"  by  al- 
most $3  billion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
from  page  4  of  the  committee's  staff  re- 
port No.  14.  giving  the  results  of  the  ac- 
tion of  Congress  on  both  budget  authority 
and  outlays,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


I  SUPPORTING  TABLES 

SUPPORTING  TABLE  NO.  I.-EFFECT  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTIONS  AND  INACTIONS  ON  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTUYS  (EXPENDITURES)  DURING  THE  91ST  CONG.,  1ST 


SESS.  (AS  OF  DEC.  23,  1969) 


Items  acted  upon 


ConiressJonal  actions  on  budget  authority  (changes       Congressional  actions 
frem  the  revised  budget)  'fO"  "« 


et  outlays  (changes 
ied  ^dget) 


House 
(1) 


Senate 
(2) 


Enacted 
(3) 


House 
«) 


Senate 
<5) 


Enacted 
(6) 


FhctI  year  1970:  Actions  on  individual  bills  affecting  budget  authority  »nd  outlayt: 

Appropriation  bills  (changes  from  the  revised  budget):                          «,  ,„                          «■»  i»9                  ■»»  mq              -•«  48?  -37  000  -30*00  -34.000 

Treasury,  post  office,  and  Executive  Office  (H.lt.  11582  PublKHw  91-74). -«.3«2              '^-fj^            S^mm  +63000  +294  000  +166  000 

Agriculture  and  related  agencies  (HR.  11612,  P.L  91 -127) -164907             +405,236             +251,341  I92700  -64  700  -75  000 

Second  supplemental,  1969  (H  R.  11400,  P. L  91-47) - '  •             /    j  900' 000)      (-1,000,000) 

Section  401  outlay  ceiling    ^-.■,-;■--■.;---.-----l;■AiW 

Independent  Offices  and  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  d»vetopmeiiHH.K.                .-,,  ,,c                177  wi                Wfi  no*  -61000  -25  900  -40.000 

12307.  PL  91  126)  .     ~,M?n             ~«M0             ~-lo'481  -15300  -U'SOO  -7,800 

Interwr  and  related  agencies  (HR.  12781,  P.L  91-98)... ..,..^.---..             -15.810                -8,090              -10,481  is.JUO  u.»w 

Slate,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary  and  related  ifflnciOT  (H.R.  12964,  r.L             _i3o  070              -83  350             -111272  -71000  -40  600  -60.000 

L,blr'.^lHe.lth;Education.-,n'dWelfafeindr.iat.d"iginii.s-(H.i--I^^^^  +h^^ifg  +''^I-L1  ^^'^^'m  ^^\m  ^-\m  ^^'tM 

Legislative  Branch  (HR.  13763.  PL.  91-145) .".^'flS  ZikT^X  +152030  -HO  500  +67;400  +50,000 

PublK  Works  (HR  14159,  P.L  91-144) - +l?l'1f?  ,nJs4  -f^'w.  -37  000  -26  500  -29,000 

Military  Construction  (MR.  14751.  P.L.9M70) - ~^^^  I?^'!^  -^MKS  -172  000  -43  200  -133  000 

Tran5portation(HR  14794,  PL.91  168).. +34,546  +'?!'Si?  Zfrifil  -14000  -13  800  -12  500 

District  ol  Columbia  (HR  14916.  PL.  91  155)      -  r\f^\^X  Tq^Ui  -5637632  -3000000  -3250^000  -3,200.000 

Department  of  Defense  (HR.  15090,  P.L  91-171).. "?'n7?'lli  ~'96o'779  Il^0654  -167'oOO  -146^000  -^  120  000 

Foreign  Aid  (HR.  15149) "''"ci'^  ~^?'7??  '--36317  -5670  +30  000  -19.000 

Supplemental,  1970  (HR  15209.  PL.  91  166) -63.490  -17,721  -36,31/ s^^nj '  ^"'"^ . 

Subtotal,  appropriauon  bill, -6,393,042         -4,697.463         -5,594,275         -3,096.070         -2.617.500         -2.920,000 

Source:  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures,  "1970  Budget  Scorekeeping  Report"  (stall  report  No.  14),  Dec.  23, 1969,  p.  4. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  make  one  almost  $3  billion  cut  In  outlays  Congress  Congress  was  the  one  who  cut  mUi^ 

further    point     The    President    of    the  provided  under  the  President's  request,  spending.  The  President  and  the  S^re- 

United  States  has  control  over  outlays  We  cut  outlays  almost  $3  billion  below  ^ry  of  Defense  were  adamant  agamstit^ 

which  thrcongress  does  not  have.  He  President  Nixon's  request.  He  can  cut  Finally,  when  Congress  cut  the  defense 

?an  Sow  down  or  speed  up  expenditures,  them  even  further,  if  he  Is  willing  to  b"de«t.  th^^  ^^•'^,,'*;,'"^.f.^^ 

He  can  determine  their  timing  in  a  way  act.                                                 .  ^     ^^  idea  aU  ^lo^^-^^ut  Jf  ^^„^,^  ^  ^ 

m  which  Congress  cannot.  As  a  matter        Let  me  make  some  further  points.  It  help  from   '^e  White  House  "^d  U^ 

of  fact,  he  can  refuse  to  spend  the  money  is  my  personal  view  that  the  President  Pentagon,  we  '^'^^.^'"'J^,^^^ 

at  all.  And  past  Presidents  have  done  so.  should  haVe  taken  a  much  stronger  stand  and   unneeded  mUitary   spending   even 

Thus,  the  President  can  improve  on  the  against  wasteful  spending.  more, 
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Some  of  us  remember  the  charae-s  that 
the  critics  of  mihtary  spending  were 
merely  "new  isolationists.  "  ani  the  words 
of  the  Secretary  of  Deferise  t..at  the  cuts 
would  harm  our  secunty.  It  is  amazing 
how.  after  the  fact,  they  are  now  tr\inK 
to  claim  credit  for  what  Conpress  did. 
And  some  of  the  newspapers  and  some 
of  the  best  reporters  In  the  countr>'  have 
accepted  that  impression  Apparently 
they  believe  that  the  Pre-^ident  is  fiiihtins; 
to  hold  down  spendint-  w'.^.en  it  is  the 
Congress  that  is  dome  it 

The  President  should  have  moved 
a^^ainst  excessive  space  .spendmp  for  fis- 
cal 1970  But  that  was  not  done  by  the 
White  House 

He  could  have  oppo>ed  the  SST.  as 
virtually  every  one  of  his  advisers  and 
departments  proposed.  But  that  bilhon 
dollar  plane  for  the  convenience  of  the 
jet  set  was  approved 

And  what  about  slowing  down  hiph- 
ways  and  other  public  works  under  the 
control  of  the  Budget  Bureau  ar.d  the 
White  House?  That  was  done  by  Presi- 
dent Joluison.  and  it  was  very  succe.ssful 
in  combating  inflation  in  fiscal  year 
1966-67.  That  has  not  been  done  by  the 
present   President 

Those  are  the  low  priorities  They 
should  be  cut 

Instead  we  face  a  veto  over  funds 
for  health  and  education  and  jobs.  And 
we  face  such  a  veto  even  thoush  this 
Congress  had  cut  the  President's  own 
budget  requests  by  a  net  amount  of  $5  6 
billion. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr  President,  we 
talk  about  reordering  the  priorities  That 
is  exactly  what  the  two  committees  did, 
and  exactly  what  was  done  on  the  floor 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  realize  that  we  did 
reestablish  the  priorities.  We  took  al- 
most exactly  the  same  amount  from  for- 
eign aid  that  we  put  in  the  HEW  bill. 

Mr    PROXMIRE    The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr  Presidei^,  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  pretty  sensible 
way  for  the  American  people  to  reorder 
priorities. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  we 
did  exactly  that.  And  ••■  addition,  we  cut 
$5.6  billion  overall  below  the  amount  the 
President  asked  for 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  When  we  talk  about 
reestablishing  priorities,  it  is  hard  for  me 
to  understand  that  we  have  done  it  The 
administration  did  not  like  it.  However. 
the  $1  bUlion,  almost  to  the  dollar,  is 
•what  has  been  included  in  this  bill 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  makes  an  excellent  point  I  have 
made  this  argument  before,  and  I  have 
yet  to  hear  a  smgle  Republican  Senator 
refute  the  figures. 

We  did  cut  obligational  authority  by 
$5  6  billion,  and  we  did  cut  outlays  by 
almost  (3  billion. 

There  is  not  disagreement  except  in 
the  mmds  of  tlie  general  public.  No 
newspaper  reporters  have  refuted  this 
statement,  but  some  have  published 
stories  that  seemed  to  be  aimed  at  this 
objective. 

The  Republicsms  agree  on  the  floor 
that  the  figures  are  correct 


Somehow,  we  must  get  to  the  American 
people  the  fact  that  it  Is  the  Congress 
that  has  reduced  spending  and  not  the 
President. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
incton  I  think  he  has  done  a  superlative 
job 

I  intend  to  support  the  bill.  And  I 
think  we  have  every  ri^;ht  to  reorder  our 
priorities  and  invest  the  small  amount 
that  we  have  saved  overall  in  health. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Of  course  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  deals  with  fiscal 
problems  every  day  in  the  joint  commit- 
tee I  am  not  an  economist,  but  we  are 
talkmc  about  $1  2  billion  m  this  in- 
stance The  Gross  national  product  will 
be  $1  trillion  I  do  not  think  it  is  goin? 
to  shake  any  fiscal  foundations  in  the 
count  r>-  when  the  testimony  was  unani- 
mous with  respect  to  need. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  It  is  about  one- tenth 
of  1  percent  of  the  cro.ss  national  prod- 
uct 

Mr  MAGNUSON  The  Senator  is 
correct 

Ml  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  su.sgest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFUCER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  cleric  proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
ob;eciion.  it  is  .so  ordered 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Ml  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  period  now  for  the  transaction  of 
routme  morning  business,  and  that  re- 
marks therein  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


COMMUNICATIONS     FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE  DEPARTMENTS.   ETC. 

The  President  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  foUowinK  letters,  which 
w  ere  referred  as  indicated : 

Report  on  Sectio.s  401  op  Seiono  Svppie- 
MENTAL  AJ'PROPHIATIONS  ACT.  1969  (H.  Doc. 
Nli  91-2081 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
V.ie  UiuuhI  Stales,  transmliling.  pursuant 
to  law  a  report  of  tlie  Director  of  the  Budget 
on  the  operatl>n  of  section  *01  of  the  act 
limiting  fiscaX  year  1970  budget  outlays 
through  November.  1969  (with  an  accom- 
panying report  I ;  to  the  Committee  on  .Ap- 
propriations. 

Po.STSr.CONDARY      EDVCATHiN      TO      ALL      TOUNC 

Amebica.ns  Who  Qi-Auirr  and  Seek  It 
K  communlratlon  from  the  President  of 
the  United  Suites  relating  to  poetsecondary 
education  to  all  young  .Amencan.s  who  qual- 
ify aind  seek  it.  to  the  Conimlttee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare 

RipoRT  OK  National  Aeronauti  s  and  Space 
Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  National 
Atronautics  and  Space  Administration,  tram- 
nuttlng.  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  tlie 
Agency  setting  forth  certain  Information  on 
grants    (with   an   accompanving   report  I :    to 


the   Conu«Utee   on  Aeronautical   and   Space 
Sciences 

Report  or  .Ar.Rft  mints  Signed  for  Foreign 
Currencies  Under  PesLic  Law  480 
A  letter  from  the  General  Sales  Man.it^er. 
Export  Marketing  Service.  US.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  ir.tnsmlttlng.  pursuant  to 
l.iw.  a  report  of  agreements  signed  for  for- 
eign currencies  under  Public  Law  480  f(>r 
November  and  December  1969  (with  an  ac- 
companying report  I ,  to  the  Committee  on 
.Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Rlport    or    THE    National    Forest    Rt.btRVA- 

TIuN    CoMMi;>SlON 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Pre.>ldent,  Natlon.il  Forei.t  Reservation  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursviant  to  law,  a  re- 
port of  the  Commii.sion  for  the  fiscal  ye.ir 
ended  June  30.  1969  (with  an  accompanying 
report):  to  the  Conunlttce  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Report   o.v    Statv-s   op   Research    Paciliiies 
Funds,  Department  op  Agriculture 

.K  letter  from  the  Director  of  Science  aiui 
Kducatlon.  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  status  of  research  fa- 
cilities funds  as  of  June  30.  1969  ( with  an 
aco»mp.inylng  report  i ;  to  the  Committee  on 
.Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Rkpcrt  ok  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  SecreUiry  of  De- 
fense, reporting  on  dl.sbursements  of  appro- 
priations under  "Ccntlngencles  Defense"  for 
the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1970;  to  the 
Committee  on  .Appropriations. 
Proposed   Flag   Ofpicebs   of   the   Naval   Rf- 

serve    in   the    Judge    -Advixtate   Generals 

Corps  of  the    Navy 

A  letter  from  the  S>ecretary  of  the  Navy 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
establish  the  air.hcrized  strength  of  t!ie 
Naval  Reserve  in  officers  In  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate Generals  Corps  In  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
.1  companymg  papen;  to  the  Committee  on 
.Armed  Ser\  ices 

RfPop.T  I'N  Propcvsfd  Facilities  Projects. 
Army   National  Guard 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secrc- 
t.iry  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Housing i 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  location,  na- 
ture, and  estimated  cost  of  facilities  projects 
proposed  to  be  undertaken  for  the  Army 
National  Guard;  to  the  Commute*  on  Armed 
Services 

Rip<.iRT  ON  Proposed  Facilities  Project. 
Marine  Corps  Reserve 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Housing i. 
repcrting.  pursuant  to  law.  the  location,  na- 
ture, and  estimated  cost  of  a  facilities  project 
proposed  to  be  undertaken  for  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 
Report  on  Proposfd  Pacu-ittes  Projects. 
.Army   Reserve 

.A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Hous- 
ing i.  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  location, 
nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  facilities  proj- 
ects proix>se<l  to  be  undertaken  for  the  Army 
Reserve;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

Report  on  Ophcer  Army  Aviators  Entitled 
TO  Flight  Pat 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmuting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
officer  Army  aviators  entitled  to  flight  pay 
(  T  the  pericKl  July  1  throught  December  31, 
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1969  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  th« 
Committee  on  Armed  Bervlcea. 

rUrORT    ON    ADDmONAL    LEGISLATION    EWACTED 

BY      THE     BTDKTUAN      LECISUITUBX     DtTRXMO 

1969 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Under  SecreUry 
>.f  the  Army  (International  Affairs),  tran*- 
nilttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  addl- 
-..oiial  legislation  enacted  by  the  Ryukyuan 
I  legislature  during  1969  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report/;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
,'^trvices. 

r;n'ORT  or  Secxttabt  op  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  on  the  fees  and  charges  which  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
proposes  to  collect  to  g\iarantee  the  land  ac- 
quisition and  development  costs  for  new 
communities  under  the  act;  to  tlie  Commit- 
tee  on   Banking  and   Currency. 

Repobt  op  the  Attorney  General 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States,  tranjsmlttlng,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  tiie  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  JtisUce  In  the  environment  of  title 
I  of  the  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1968, 
for  the  calendar  year  1969  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  op  Boabo  of  Govxrnobs  of  the 
F^oekal  Resebvt  System  on  Truth  in 
Lending 

A  letter  from  the  Vice  Chairman,  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  report 
of  the  Board  on  truth  In  lending,  for  the 
year  1969  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Report    on    Depabtment    of    Defense    Pro- 

CUKEMENT         F*OM         SMALL         AND         OTHEX 

Business  Fibms 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  De- 
partment of  Defense  procurement  from  small 
and  other  business  firms  for  July-Septem- 
ber 1988  (with  an  accompanying  report) :  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Refort  op  Fedekal  Powe«  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commls&loii,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  showing  Information  on  the  permits 
and  licenses  for  hydroelectric  projects  issued 
by  the  Commission  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1969  (with  an  accompanying 
rep>ort) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Kepoht    or   Intebstate   Commerce 
Commission 
A   letter   from   the    Chairman,    Interstate 
Commerce   Commission,   transmitting,   pur- 
suant to  law.  the  83d  annual  report  of  the 
Commission,  for  fiscal  year  1969  (with  tui  ac- 
companying report);    to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 
Repobt  on    Ali.  Elbctbic  Homes  in  the 
UNiTEa  States 
A  letter  from  ttae  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  transmitting,  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  a  copy  of  a  publication 
entitled  "All  Electric  Homes  In  the  UrUted 
States."  January  1, 1969  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  Mits  Committee  on  0>mmerce. 
Bspobt  op  thb  Uigbatoby  Bibo 
Consebvation  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  CX>mmlsslon,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  the  Commission  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1960  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commero0. 


BsPOKT  or  Civn.  Aeronautics  Boabd 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chaliman.  Civil 
Aeronautic*  Board,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  »nniiai  report  of  the  Board  for 
flscal  year  1900  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Repobt  or  the  Chxsafkake  and  Potomac 
Telephone  Co. 

A  letter  from  the  vice  president,  the 
Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Telephone  Co., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  company  for  the  year  1969  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
Report  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasutiy 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
of  '.lablUUea  and  other  financial  commlt- 
meats  of  the  n,S.  Government  as  of  June  30, 
1069  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Repobt  or  the  Renegotiation  Board 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  of  the  Board  for  flscal  year  1969 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Repobt  on  Receipts,  Expenditubes,  and  Bal- 
ANCis  of  the  U.S.  Govebnment 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting,  piu'suant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  receipts,  expenditures  and  balances  of 
the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1969  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Repobt  or  BAi.AircES  or  Fobeign  Curbencies 
AcquiREO  WrrHouT  Payment  or  Dollars 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  bal- 
ances of  foreign  currencies  acquired  without 
payment  of  dollars,  as  of  June  30,  1060  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

Proposed  Legislation  to  Complement  the 
Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Rela- 
tions 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
complement  the  Vienna  Convention  on 
Diplomatic  Relations  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Reports  or  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  secret  report  on  Hawk  mlssUe  systems 
provided  to  Far  East  countries  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  confidential  report  on  Improvements 
needed  In  selecting  military  personnel  for 
formal  school  training  by  U.S.  Army,  Europe, 
Department  of  the  Army  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  U.S.  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1909  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  need  to  Improve  per- 
formance standards  for  more  efficient  use  of 
civilian  production  personnel  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  I>efense.  dated  December  20,  1060 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations. 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 


the  United  SUtes,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  that  management  of  civilian 
hiring  limitations  and  recruiting  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  coetly.  dated  Decem- 
ber 30,  1969  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  need  for  better  coordina- 
tion among,  and  guidance  of,  management 
evaluation  groups  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, dated  January  2,  1970  (with  an  ac- 
companying rejxjrt);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  improved  procedures  needed 
for  obtaining  facilities  for  U.S.  naval  support 
activity,  Naples,  Italy,  by  lease-construction 
method.  Department  of  the  Navy,  dated  Jan- 
uary 6,  1970  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Genwal  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  readiness  of  selected 
units  of  the  Reserve  components  of  the 
Army,  dated  January  7,  1970  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  prices  negotiated  for  rock- 
crushing  plants  for  use  In  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
January  9,  1970  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port 1 ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  examination  of  financial 
statements  of  Federal  Prison  Industries,  Inc., 
fiscal  year  1999,  Department  of  Justice,  dated 
Janviary  12,  1970  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Go\'emment 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  ihe  audit  of  financial  state- 
ments of  the  Veterans'  Canteen  Service  for 
fiscal  year  1069,  Veterans'  Administration, 
dated  January  13,  1970  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  a  change  proposed  in 
interest  rate  criteria  for  determining  financ- 
ing costs  of  Federal  pwwer  program.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  dated  January  13.  1970 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Gyrations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  repwrt  on  improvements  needed  in 
the  management  of  aircraft  modlficat*ons, 
Department  of  the  Army,  dated  January  14, 
1970  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee   on   Government   Operations. 

A  iletter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  r^ort  showing  financial  management 
of  Bureau  of  the  Mint  operations  needs  im- 
provement. Department  of  the  Treasury, 
dated  January  16,  1970  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  economies  obtainable  by  in- 
creasing days  at  sea  of  oceanographic  re- 
search and  survey  ships,  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  dated  January  16,  1970 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations, 
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Rfport  or  Or.NFRAL  Sravices  Administration 
A  letter  from  Administrator.  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  transmitting,  pursviant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Administra- 
tion, for  1969  (With  an  accompanying  re- 
port I ;  to  the  ComniUlee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

Repout  or  DisPosAis  or  Fureu.n   E.xcess 

Peoptrty 
A  letter  from  the  Secretarv-  of  .\|irrlcuUiire, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  disposal  of  foreign  excess  property,  for 
the  fiscal  year  endlni?  June  30  1969  iwlth  an 
accompanying  report  i :  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations 

REPOBT     on     STAIVS     of     the     CutORADO     RlVER 

Storage  Project  a.\d  P.^anciPAnNr.   Proj- 
ects 

.K  letter  from  the  As.-i.>lant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmltung  pursuant  to  law.  the 
13th  annual  report  on  the  status  ol  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project  and  pcuTJcl- 
patlng  project*,  for  the  tiscaj  year  1969  (with 
an  a<x;o«npiinying  report  i ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

Report  on  MATrms  Contained  in  the 
Hn.rrM  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
'pon  on  matters  contained  In  tJie  Helium 
Act,  dated  December  1969  (with  an  accom- 
panying report),  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Donations  Received  and  Expendi- 
rt-RES  Made  From  the  Pcnds  CoNTRiBtTtD 
FOR  Advancement  or  Indian   Race 
A    letter    from    the    Secretary    of    the    In- 
terior,  repornng  pursuant   to  law  on  dona- 
tions received  and  expendlturea  made   from 
the    fund      14X8563    Funds   Contributed   for 
Advancement  of  Indian  Race.  Bureau  of  In- 
dian  Affairs"    during   the   fiscal   ye«r  ended 
June  30,  1969,  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Proposes  Concession  Contract.  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  Wyo. 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  proposed  concession  contract  for  Yellow- 
stone National  Park.  Wyo  i  with  accompany- 
ing papers):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs 

Reports  or  the  Att'jrney  General 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  with  respect  to  proceedings 
Instituted  before  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  during  the  period  January  1. 
1969,  through  Decemt>er  31.  1969  iwiih  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  Identical  bidding  in  advertised 
public  procurement,  during  the  calendar 
year  1968  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Report  of  U.S.  Court  or  Claims 
A  letter  from  the  Clerk.  U  S  Court  of 
Claims,  transmitting  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  setting  forth  all  Judgmeius  rendered 
by  the  U  S  Court  of  Claims  for  the  year 
ended  September  30.  1989  (wuh  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Reports  of  the  SuEvjEsr.  e  .AniviTiis 
Control  Board 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  I9th  annual  report  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30  1969  iwlth  an  ac- 
companying report):  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board,  transmltung.  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  of  the  Board  for  the 
year  ended  December  31  1969  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

Report    or  the   Golden    Shike   Centennial 
CriEBRATiON  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  President.  Golden  Spike 
Centennial  Celrbratloii  Conimls.slon,  report- 
ing that  It  will  complete  Us  •.«.s.--i^;nmeiu  and 
cen.ve  lis  fuiirtioii  on  December  i\.  1969  and 
that  n  final  rejxirt  w)ll  be  tiled  with  the 
Coii£;rc'S  thereiu'ter,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  4tidlclary 

Keport    on    AtDiT    or    Art  •  M  N  rs   9r    rut 
FtruRE   Farmers  or  A.merka 

.K  letter  from  the  rhairinan.  board  of  til- 
rectors.  Future  Farmers  of  America,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  Future  Farm- 
ers of  American  for  the  h.scal  year  ended 
June  M.  1969  (With  an  accompanying  re- 
port i     to  the  Committee  on  ilie  Judiciary 

TEMI'dRARY      .^DMISSION      INTO     THE      UNITE:! 

States    ur    Certain    Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Comiiils-sioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Nttlurallzallon  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmuting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  o(  orders  entered  grant  lug  temporary 
admission  into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  acfompanyUiK  p.ipeiM  .  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Admission    Into   the    United    States   ot 
Certain   DtrEc  ior  Aliens 

K  letter  from  the  Commi.ssioner  Iiiuiuyra- 
tion  and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice  tran.smltting.  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 
into  the  United  States  of  certain  defector 
aliens  iwUh  accompanying  p«i>er8).  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Rm-. .RT  i.>n  Seas<jnal  Unemployment  in  ime 
Constrl'ction  Indi-stry 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  C(>m- 
inerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Joint  La- 
bor-Commerce Study  of  Construction  Sea- 
sonality, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  seasonal  unemployment  in  the 
construction  Industry  (wUh  an  accompany- 
ing report),  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Ptibllc  Welfare 

Report  op  Nationai  Aeronai'TU  s  and  Space 
Adminlstratidn 
K  letter  from  the  Administrator.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  trans- 
muting, pursuant  to  law.  a  rep>ort  of  the 
Administrnuon  with  respect  to  certain  civil- 
ian jjosltlon  establl.shed  during  the  calendar 
year  1969  iwith  an  .iccoinpanylng  report ) :  to 
the  Committee  on  Pr>st  Offlce  and  Civil 
Service 

Report  or  Scientific  and  Professional 
Positions.  Department  or  Commerce 
A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Personnel, 
Office  of  the  Secretary.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port of  scientific  and  professional  positions 
established  in  the  Dep>artment  under  the  au- 
thority contained  in  section  3104ia)  i4) ,  title 
5,  United  Stales  Code  i  wuh  an  accompanying 
report ) ,  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
C;vu  Service. 

Report  on  SciENTirtf  or  Proi-essional  Posi- 
tions. U  S  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency 

A  letter  from  the  Aciini;  Director.  US 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  scientific  or  professional  positions  au- 
thorized for  establishment  In  the  Agency  for 
the  calend-vr  year  1969  iwlth  an  accompany- 
ing report),  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce 
and  Civil  Ser\  Ice. 


A  Report  on  PosrrioNS  in  Grades:  G3-18, 
GS-17.  AND  GS-16,  US  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission 

A  letter  from  the  Ch.ilrman,  US  Civil  Ser\  - 
ice  Commission,  tran.smittlng,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  covering  a  Commission  position 
in  grade  GS-18  which  has  been  established 
(wTth  an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Ct-m- 
inlttee  on  Pott  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Report  on  Positions  in  Grades  GS  16,  17, 
18.  Commissioner  or  Immigration  and 
Nati'Rali/atio.s 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immlpra- 
tioii  and  Naturall/ntlon  Service,  US  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  covering  positions  In  grades 
OS-16.  17.  and  18  which  are  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Commissioner  (with  an  ac- 
companying; report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Report  on  Positions  in  Grades  GS  16.  17 
18,  Raiirdad  Retirement  Board 
\  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Railroad  Re- 
t;remenl  Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  a  report  on  positions  In  grades  OS-16, 
17,  and  18.  for  the  calendar  year  1969  (with 
.m  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
ui\  Po.st  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Report  Concerning  Scientific  or  PRorts- 
sioNAL   Positions   in   the   Department  of 

THE    l.VTERUJR 

.\  letter  from  the  Assl.stant  Secretary  for 
Administration,  US.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  scien- 
tific or  professional  positions  in  the  Depart- 
ment, to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service 

Report  on  GS  17  Positio.ns.  Administrative 
Ofeice  or  THE  US  Courts 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U  S  Courts,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law.  on  the  four  OS  17  positions  all(x:ated 
to  this  agency;  to  the  Committee  on  Po.st 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Rental  Agreements  for  Qvarters  at  Fourth- 
Class  Post  Offices 
A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  a  draft  of 
projHxsed  legislation  to  authorize  the  Post- 
master General  to  negotiate  and  enter  into 
rental  agreements  with  postmasters  for 
quarters  at  fourth-class  offices  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Past  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Report  of  the  Economic  Development 
Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Economic  Development,  In- 
forming the  Senate  that  the  report  of  the 
Economic  Development  Administration 
would  not  be  completed  until  the  end  /of 
January:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Woj^ 

Report  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  At 

A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Director* 
nessee  Valley  Authority,  transmlttlni 
suant  to  law,  a  report  coviBcl£g  the  act 
of  the  TVA  for  the  fiscal  year  < 
1969  (With  an  accompanying  report )"> 
Committee  on  Public  Worlts, 

Report  of  New  England  Regional 
Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Federal  Cochalrman,  New 
England  Regional  Commission,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  activities  of 
the  New  England  Regional  Commission  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1969  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Report    on    Territorial    Highway    Study — 
Guam,  American  Sa.moa,  Virgin  Islands 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
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entitled  "Territorial  Highway  Study— Ouam. 
American  Samoa.  Virgin  Islands"  (with  M1»C- 
companylng  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


PETITIONS   AND   MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Michigan;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 
•  State  or  Michigan,   Michigan   Legislatxtke 

"HOUSE  concurrent   RESOLUTION   NO.   875 

(Offered  by  Representatives  Hampton,  Loren 
D.  Anderson,  James  F.  Smith  and  Brennan) 
■  A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  Con- 

gresa  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation,   and    Welfare    to    use    the    Marine 

Hospital   In  Detroit  for  the  treatment  of 

youthful  drug  offenders 

•Whereas.  Marine  Hospital,  now  called  the 
PubUc  Service  Hospital.  In  Detroit  was  buUt 
In  1930  for  $600,000  00  with  a  130-bed  capac- 
ity and  was  expanded  three  years  later  for 
Improved  outpatient  services  at  a  cost  of 
(235.00000;   and 

"Whereas,  The  hospital  fronts  on  the 
Detroit  River,  has  high  fences  on  three  aides 
and  Includes  a  two-wing  hospital,  nurses 
quarters  and  has  a  146-bed  capacity;  and 

"Whereas,  The  federal  government  closed 
the  hospital  as  of  June  30  of  this  year  and 
deliberations  are  presently  being  held  to 
determine  the  disposition  of  the  Marine  Hos- 
pital: and 

"Whereas,  There  Is  a  dire  need  for  adequate 
treatment    facilities   for   youthful    drug   of- 
fenders m  Michigan,  a  problem  of  great  mag- 
X  nltude;  and  the  facilities  of  the  Marine  Hos- 

^  pltal  are  particularly  well  suited  for  use  as  a 

*<  rehabilitation     and     treatment     center     for 

youthful  drug  offenders;  now  therefore  be  It 

'■Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
the  United  States  Congress  are  urged  to  take 
the  necessary  action  to  transfer  the  Marine 
Hospital  In  Detroit  to  the  State  of  Michigan 
to  be  used  as  facility  for  the  rehabilitation 
and  treatment  of  youthful  drug  offenders; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  director  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  presid- 
ing officers  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Michigan  delegation  to  the  United 
States  Congress. 

"Adopted  by  the  House  December  11,  1969. 
•Adopted  by  the  Senate  December  16,  1969. 

-i  "Beryl  I  Kenyon, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"T.  Thos.  Thatcher, 

"Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners.  Pinellas  County, 
Fla..  praying  for  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  appropriate  sufficient  sums  for  can- 
cer research;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  Lions  Interna- 
tional, Chicago,  111,,  supporting  the  President 
.ind  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States;  to 
the   Committee   on  Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Church 
Women  United,  at  Beaumont,  Tex.,  demon- 
strating against  exploitation  of  women  by 
the  theater,  motion  pictures,  newspapers, 
books,  magazines,  and  advertising;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  ol 


/ 


Educational  Facility  Planners.  Columbua, 
Ohio,  praying  for  the  adoption  of  a  Federal 
bond  interest  study  program  which  wtu 
guarantee  the  saleabUlty  of  bonds  for  edu- 
cational facilities  construction;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Audubon  So- 
ciety of  Missouri,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  praying  for 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  study 
the  resources  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Common 
Council  of  the  city  of  Plymouth,  State  of 
Wisconsin,  praying  for  the  enactment  of  leg- 
islation to  prohibit  the  taxation  by  -the 
United  States  of  Interest  on  the  obligations 
of  a  state  or  any  political  subdivision  or 
public  instrumentality  thereof;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  St.  Stans  Holy 
Name  Society,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  praying  for 
the  enactment  of  Senate  bill  1077,  relating  to 
obscenity;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

A  petition  from  the  Neighborhood  Legal 
Assistance  Program.  Inc.,  Charleston.  S.C. 
praying  for  a  redress  of  grievances;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


BILLS   AND   A    JOINT   RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time  and,  by 
unanimous   consent,    the   second    time, 
and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 

S.  3305.  A  bill  to  alleviate  the  trend  toward 
concentration  In  the  newspaper  and  broad- 
cast media  In  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McIntyre  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON : 

8.  3306.   A   bUl  for  the   relief  of  Permln 
Marquez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  3307.  A  bill  to  prevent  further  in- 
creases in  the  monthly  premium  payable  for 
supplementary  medical  insurance  under  part 
B  of  the  medicare  program  established  by 
title  XVin  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mondale  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rec- 
ord luider  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    NELSON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Cranston,  and  Mr.  Pell)  : 

S.J.  Res.  169.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  declaring  that  every  person 
has  an  Inalienable  right  to  a  decent  en- 
vironment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he  in- 
troduced the  Joint  resolution  appear  l^er 
In  the  Record  under  the  appropriate  head- 
ing.) ^^^^^^^_ 

8  3305  AND  AMENDMENT  NO.  442— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  AND 
AMENDMENT  RELATING  TO 
NEWSPAPER  AND  BROADCAST 
MEDIA  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  an 
amendment  to  S.  1520.  the  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act.  and  also  a  separate 
bill  entitled  the  "Independent  Media 
Preservation  Act." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 


ment and  a  press  release  I  have  Issued 
on  the  proposed  legislation  be  printed 
in  the  Record  together  with  the  amend- 
ment and  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment, press  release,  bill,  and  amend- 
ment were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Tom  McInttre 

•A  small  group  of  men,  numbering  per- 
haps no  more  than  a  dozen  anchcw  men. 
commentators,  and  executive  producers,  set- 
tle upon  the  film  and  commentary  that  is  to 
reach  the  public.  They  decide  what  *0  to  60 
million  Americans  will  learn  of  the  days 
events  In  the  nation  and  the  world." 

With  these  words,  deUvered  to  the  Mid- 
Western  Regional  RepubUcan  Conference  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  in  a  subsequent  at- 
tack on  the  mtUtlple  Interests  of  such  rep- 
resentatives of  the  print  media  as  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  the  New  York  Times.  Vice 
President  Agnew  drew  our  attention  re- 
cently to  one  of  the  gravest  dangers  faced 
by  a  democracy— the  prospect  that  a  small 
and  Irresponsible  elite  might  one  day  be 
able  to  gather  in  Its  hands  complete  control 
of  the  mass  communications  media. 

Like  many  who  heard  and  read  the  Vice 
President's  words,  I  was  troubled,  for  It 
would  indeed  be  tragic  if  the  media  ever  came 
to  speak  with  a  single  moncdlthlc  voice. 

The  communications  media  do.  after  all. 
set  the  agenda  of  public  Issues  and,  Indeed, 
provide  the  forum  necessary  to  elect  men  to 
public  office.  What  people  think  most  im- 
portant at  a  given  time  is  often  what  the 
media  have  told  them  Is  Important. 

But  what  particularly  troubled  me  about 
the  Vice  President's  words  was  his  seeming 
ignorance  of  the  reol  dangers  such  media 
concentration  cotUd  present. 

Mr  Agnew  seemed  far  less  anxious  to  pre- 
serve a  multiplicity  of  media  voices  than 
he  was  to  shape  the  content  of  the  single 
voice  through  which  he  fears  the  media  now 
speaks. 

In  short,  he  appeared  to  advocate  a  'ma- 
Jorltarian"  approach  to  news  analysis.  In 
his  suggestion  that  the  networks  be  "more 
responsive  to  the  people  they  serve,"  he 
seemed  to  call  for  consensus  reporting,  for 
newscasters  to  reflect  a  collective  point  of 
view  generally  shared  by  the  American  pub- 
lic instead  of  a  vlevfpoint  at  least  In  theory 
developed  perceptive  and  professional  Jour- 
nalistic techniques. 

Under  other  circumstances,  I  would  have 
been  tempted  to  dismiss  Mr,  Agnew's  re- 
marks as  just  another  poUtical  blast  at 
some  irritating  press  criticism.  I  can  sympa- 
thize with  such  irritation.  I  think  all  men 
m  public  life  must  frequently  feel  as  Dr 
Johnson  did  when  he  said  "the  liberty  of  the 
press  is  a  blessing  when  we  are  Inclined  to 
write  against  others  and  a  calamity  when  we 
find  ourselves  overborne  by  the  multitude  of 
our  assailants 

And  in  so  dismissing  the  matter,  I  would 
have  been  tempted  to  twit  Mr.  Agnew  about 
his  obsession  with  the  so-caUed  "liberal 
Eastern  establishment  press."  since  any 
casual  student  of  the  subject  knows  that 
with  the  BOUtary  exception  of  1964  the  Presi- 
dential ticket  of  Mr.  Agnew's  party  has  had 
the  endorsement  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  American  newspapers  for  many, 
many  decades. 

What  made  it  impos^ble  for  me  to  so  dis- 
miss the  Vice  President's  remarks,  however, 
was  the  office  from  which  he  spoke  and  the 
clear  threat  of  intimidation  Implicit  in  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  Agnew  said,  of  course,  that  he  was 
"not  asking  for  Government  censorship  or 
any  other  kind  of  censorship."  But  the  thrust 
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of  tills  dlsctalmer  wm  dlmlnlshMl  by  hl« 
on!y  fillghUy  vrtled  referent*  to  vhe  Cfov- 
ernmenfs  power  to  Uceiiee  television  station* 
and  by  his  sug^esuon  that  the  network* 
be  •made"— not  "make  theniselvee  — mora 
responalve  to  popular  views 

Under  these  clrcumitances.  I  waa  deep'.y 
troubled  by  tiie  philosophy  of  ne*s  aiialysla 
tmpUct:  lii  Mr  Agiiews  remarks  For  the 
purpose  cf  news  analysis  Is  not  to  convey 
an  •  offlclal"  line,  nor  to  capture  the  p.'pii!ar 
mood  of  the  moment  It.  Is  to  provide  in- 
formation, stimulate  thought,  and  en.ible 
Individuals  to  make  their  own  judgnit-nts 
IntelMeentlv 

Aa  the  Ut«  Bdward  R  Murru*  l.uc?  put  It; 
I-,  Is  a  Utusm  that  democracy  is  a  means 
of  dealing  with  the  human  Imperfections  of 
society  It  recognizes  that  no  form  of  Rovern- 
ment  la  perfect,  no  administration  can  be 
faultless,  no  legal  sv-stem  beyond  improve- 
ment, no  economic  order  as  good  as  r.  mi^bt 

•  Where  there  Is  Imperfection  there  must 
be  change  And  to  produce  change,  unless  It 
is  impoeed  by  tyranny,  there  must  be  dif- 
ference of  opinion  there  must  be  opposi- 
tion ,  .  there  must  be  freedom  to  cnl.ci^e. 
there  mvist  be  the  unremitting  conflict  and 
testing  of  Ideas  This  undoubtedly  invo'.ves 
a  great  deal  of  confus.on  But  the  liveliness 
of  a  democracy  can  be  measured  by  the 
activity  of  the  minds  of  its  citizens  Security 
and  serenity  m  a  democracy  are  not  at  all 
the  same  tilings  They  may  even  be  oppo- 
sltes."' 

Thomas  Jefferson  summed  it  up  more 
simply  when  he  said  that  a  democracy  can 
tolerate  error  of  opinion  only  so  long  as 
truth  may  freely  combat  It 

Mr.  Agnews  failure  to  deal  responsibly  with 
the  issue  of  medU  concentration  was  the 
more  distressing  to  me  because  I  fee!  that  we 
may  now  be  heading  In  Just  that  direction 
If  we  examine  the  f.icid,  the  trends  seem 
clear  Slowly,  almoet  Imperceptibly,  our  mass 
communications  media  are  falling  Into  fewer 
liaiKls. 

Consider  the  btartUng  growth  of  newsp.iper 
ctialns.  In  19o0.  560  of  the  dally  newspapers 
In  the  country  were  under  chain  control 
As  of  1967.  tiie  number  of  chain  dallies  was 
871.  an  Increase  of  56  ,    in  only  7  years 

These  871  chain  dallies  represented  49  3 
per  cent  of  all  the  dallies  in  the  country 
They  had  amassed  61  8  ,  of  all  dailies'  cir- 
culation, and  19  of  the  25  largest  dallies  were 
included  in  their  number 

During  the  1960  s  an  average  of  40  single 
newspap>er  ownerships  have  been  bought  out 
by  ch.»lns  each  and  every  year  At  the  present 
rate  of  e.xpanslon  all  of  Oie  daily  newspaj>er5 
m  the  counuy  will  be  owned  by  chains  In 
less  than  20  years 

It  was  at  the  San  Dlego-based  Copley  chain, 
now  with  26  newspapers  and  growing  quickly, 
that  the  Adminlsir.^tion  found  Its  Director 
of  Communications  Herb  Klein  and  several 
other  top  officials 

This  growth  of  Urge  new.'pa;)er  combines 
has  ber-n  accompanied  by  a  trend  toward 
monopoly  sltuaUons  within  individual  cities 
As  of  1967.  only  64  of  the  1 .547  cities  In  which 
dally  newspapers  were  published  had  two 
competing  papers  In  ail  others  a  single 
owner  controlled  either  the  only  newspaper 
m  town  or  a  morning-afternoon  combination. 
In  1910,  57  1'.  of  our  dally  newspaper 
towns  were  served  by  more  than  one  news- 
l>aper  ownership  In  1930.  the  figure  was 
stUl  21  S^c  Now  only  4  13  .  enjoy  competing 
dallies 

The  problem  of  press  concentration,  how- 
ever-,^xtends  well  beyond  the  newspaper  field. 
Many  newspaper  publishers  have  found  It 
profitable  to  acquire  broadcast  facilities  Al- 
ready fully  35%  of  the  television  stations  In 
the  country  are  newspaper  owned.  In  the  35 


Largest  television  markets,  It  Is  35"  And  the 
figures  are  even  higher  for  VHF  sUitlons 
alone 

Let  5  look  for  a  moment  at  Just  a  few  of 
our  multi-media  baronies  Mr  Apnew.  in 
his  speech  at  Montgomery,  .\lnbama,  himself 
referred  to  the  multiple  Interests  of  The 
Washington  Post  and  The  New  York  Tlme«, 
two  occwslonally  ra'lur  w,o;l!^h  critics  of 
Administration  policy 

^  But  he  could  have  referred  Instead  to  The 
Chlr,igo  Tribune  Company,  nn  unyielding 
bulwirk  of  American  con';erv,itl  m  In  Chl- 
citto  I'seU  the  Company  controls  two  news- 
pipcrs  as  well  tis  television  and  radio  inter- 
est* In  New  York  Us  ownership  of  nddltlonal 
broadcast  interests  is  at  fompanied  by  own- 
ership of  The  New  York  D,illy  New^  tt;e  larg- 
est circulation  ncwsp.ipcr  in  the  Country 
Broadcast  interests  In  Minnesota.  Colorado. 
nn-1  Connecticut.  CAT\'  systems  in  Ml  -hlgan 
Rnd  CAllIornla.  and  newsp.ipers  In  Florida 
conrtltufe  the  Oompanys  outer  barricades. 
Time.  Inc..  C.-iwles  Communlcatii'ns.  Gan- 
nett. Newhout-e.  Hexrrt.  and  Scripps-Howard 
these  are  but  a  few  of  our  other  media 
b.^.ronlcs.  and  each  h  is  interests  comparable 
111  scope  to  those  of  The  Tribune  Company. 
Such  nuiltl-mcdla  companies  are  having 
.1  distinct  impact  on  many  Kx-al  communities. 
Willie  few  communities  as  yet  have  absolute 
monopolies,  there  are  today  76  communities 
m  the  country  wliere  the  one  newspaper 
and  one  radio  station  are  under  cimmon  con- 
trol. And  23  more  communities  put  up  with 
joint  ownership  of  their  only  television  sta- 
tin and  cnlv  newspaper 

It    is  developments   like   these   which   lead 
me  I  >  believe  that  we  well  may  be  emb.irked 
■n  a  trek  f  w  ard  monopoly  in  the  most  pre- 
i-.ijus  cotpmodlty  known  to  m.»n. 

It  would  be  ironic  If  this  were  to  occur 
at  a  time  when  government  Itself  were  mov- 
ing in  the  direction  of  more  public  particl- 
p.ttion  Yet  such  may  prove  the  case  While 
our  legislative  bodies  have  been  redistricted 
and  we  are  on  the  verge  of  abolishing  tlie 
electcral  college,  the  fourth  estate  continues 
closing  in  upon  Itself 

Berore  assuming  this  Is  due  to  any  Incvl- 
t.ible  trend  toward  bigness  m  the  business 
world,  we  wjtild  do  well  to  examine  one  more 
set  of  statistics  It  Is  simply  not  true  that 
onlv  a  giant  metropolis  ran  afford  the  bene- 
fits of  competing  dally  newspapers  Of  the 
64  presentlv  competitive  cities,  slightly  less 
than  half  (29 1  are  under  100  000  In  popu- 
lation and  almost  a  third  (20i  have  less  than 
50,000  people 

Present  trends  wltliln  the  media  are  due. 
no  doubt,  to  a  number  of  different  causes 
One  of  the  most  important,  however,  has 
been  the  attraction  presented  to-buslnesa- 
nipii  by  a  local  monopoly  s  profits. 

The  advantages  of  local  monopolies  can  at 
times  be  startling  William  Randolph  Hearst. 
Jr  has  been  quoted  as  raying  that  two  com- 
pelns;  dallies  making  HOO.OOO  each  can  In- 
crease their  profits  to  »500.000  by  agreeing 
to  a  merger 

One  need  not  looV  far  to  see  why  this  Is 
so  Mergers  produce  savings  on  manv  staff. 
prln'lng.  and  circulation  expenditures. 
Equally  imporumt.  they  end  all  competition 
for  advertising  and  circulation  It  has  been 
reported  that  a  Brookings  Institution  study 
now  In  preparation  will  show  newspaper  ad- 
vertising rates  in  monopoly  towns  to  be  16' i 
higher  than  in  those  where  competition 
exists 

Some  monopolies  have  come  about  through 
mergers,  when  permitted  by  the  antitrust 
lawa  Others  have  been  achieved  by  driving 
competitors  out  of  business.  Selling  adver- 
tising or  subscriptions  below  cost  and  refus- 
ing to  accept  advertising  from  those  who 
patrorUze  competing  papers  are  but  two  of 
the  tactics  which  have  been  used  tipon  oc- 
casion. 


New  piper  chains  and  mulll-mr'"la  baro- 
nies have  had  distinct  advantages  over  sin- 
gle unit  competitors  when  engaging  In  such 
practices  They  have  been  able  to  s\ibsldl/e 
any  losses  thus  Incurred  with  pi  oil's  earned 
from  other  operations. 

They  have  also  had  open  to  them  some  tac- 
tics not  available  to  single  unit  predators, 
such  as  the  selling  of  advertising  for  two 
rntitus  ;n  oir.blnaMon  at  r.tes  much  lower 
than  for  each  separately,  or  the  refusal  to 
nrccpt  adverlising  except  In  combination 
packages.  These  tactics  ha\  e  proved  succe.-s- 
lul  in  drawing  the  funds  cf  advertisers  with 
l.:i.:.cJ  resource-  and  a  need  to  reach  ccrlaiu 
eiscntlal  parts  of  a  local  market  away  from 
smaller  competitors. 

It  Is  not  really  clear  how  many  publishers 
have  engaged  In  predatory  practices,  either 
legal  or  Illegal  A  great  many,  however,  have 
evinced  a  clear  preference  for  the  profits  of 
monopoly  over  the  rigors  of  competition. 

One  such  group  of  publishers  Is  now  lobby- 
Inc  Congress  for  passage  of  a  bill.  It  Is  known 
as  •  The  New:  paper  Preservation  Act,"  and 
the  exemption  It  would  establish  from  our 
antitrust  laws  could  significantly  accelerate 
the  growth  of  newspaper  monopolies. 

Under  the  bills  terms  competing  news- 
paper In  a  community  would  be  allowed  to 
enter  Into  'Joint  operating  agreements"  with 
one  r.n other  They  would  be  authorized  to  act 
Jointly  In  setting  advertising  and  circula- 
tion rates  and  also  to  engage  In  profit  split- 
ting, whereby  their  profits  could  be  pooled 
and  then  divided  between  them  according  to 
an  agreed  ratio. 

Siipport  for  the  bill  comes  from  44  news- 
papers In  22  cities  currently  party  to  Jo^it 
c  pcratlng  agreements  such  as  would  be  legit- 
imized If  the  bill  were  passed.  Many  of  these 
agreements  may  be  challenged  In  the  courts 
by  virtue  of  a  recent  Supreme  Court 
ilccl5if>n. 

The  premise  underlying  the  bill  Is  that 
the  nevrepaper  Industry  Is  In  serious  financial 
straits  and  that  Joint  operating  agreements 
are  essential  If  the  Independent  editorial 
voices  of  many  papers  are  to  be  saved.  The 
onlv  alternative,  supporters  of  the  bill  argue. 
Is  the  death  of  many  papers  or  their  com- 
plete  merger   with   competitors. 

This  argument  does  not  withstand 
analysis. 

To  begin  with,  the  newspaper  Industry  Is 
n  ]W  experiencing  unprecedented  prcspeniy. 
This  may  not  be  true  In  a  handful  of  lari^e 
cities,  where  the  middle  class  readers  sought 
by  advertisers  have  deserted  to  the  suburbs 
arid  where  unions  have  been  successful  In 
resisting  modernization.  But  by  and  large.  It 
Is  true  elsewhere. 

As  Forbes  magazine  concluded  after  a  re- 
cent check  on  the  Industry's  condition:  "The 
fact  Is  that,  on  the  whole,  the  newspaper  In- 
dustry has  never  been  healthier,  not  even 
In  the  heyday  of  Joseph  Pulluer  and  Wil- 
liam   Randolph   Hearst." 

It  Is  also  questionable  whether  the  anti- 
competitive effects  of  Joint  operating  agree- 
ments Involving  price  fixing  and  profit  split- 
ting are  really  any  less  than  those  of  an  out- 
right merger. 

Both  end  all  advertising  competition  In 
c'linMv  effective  ways  Af-cordlng  to  the 
Brookings  Institution  study  to  which  1  re- 
ferred earlier,  the  ad  rates  of  newspapers 
with  Joint  operating  agreements  are  not 
significantly  different  from  the  rates  of  pa- 
pers In  monopoly  towns 

It  seems  unlikely  also  that  Joint  operating 
agreements  will  actually  preserve  Independ- 
ent editorial  voices.  Few  publishers  are 
likely  to  act  Jointly  in  all  economic  matters 
without  occasionally  conferring  on  editorial 
matters  as  well. 

In  fact.  In  at  least  one  respect  Joint  operat- 
ing agrwements  might  have  a  worse  effect 
than  would  an  outright  merger   A  new  com- 
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petitor  is  more  likely  to  enter  a  one  news- 
paper  market  than  he  would  a  market  with 
separate  and  ostensibly  independent  papers. 

But  these  considerations  are  just  the 
beginning. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  more  limited 
torms  of  Joint  operation,  such  as  the  use  of 
joint  printing  and  distribution  facilities,  are 
ilready  permitted  under  the  antitrust  It:7s. 
These  activities  already  make  possible  con- 
siderable cost  savings  without  adverse  effects 
on  competition. 

Moreover,  enactment  of  the  bill  would 
result  In  the  establishment  of  a  dangerous 
precedent.  It  would,  without  doubt.  Invite 
pleas  for  similar  special  treatment  from 
others,  such  as  book  and  magazine  publish- 
ers, the  broadcast  industry,  and  motion 
picture  producers.  If  newspapers  are  entitled 
to  antitrust  exemptions  because  engaged  In 
the  expression  and  dissemination  of  Ideas 
essential  to  the  national  welfare,  then  why 
not  these  others  who  are  similarly  situated? 

Tet  the  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  news- 
papers' role  as  disseminators  of  information 
in  our  society  Is  the  most  important  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  granted  an  exemp- 
tion In  the  first  place.  Other  industries 
granted  antitrust  immunity,  such  as  the 
transportation  and  Insurance  Industries, 
have  subsequently  been  subjected  to  de- 
tailed government  regulation.  Such  regula- 
tion of  newspapers,  however,  might  well 
Interfere  with  values  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment. 

That  such  values  are  not  of  major  Impor- 
tance to  supporters  of  the  bill  is  clear  from 
two  of  Its  more  technical  provisions.  Joint 
operating  agreements  would  be  permitted 
regardless  of  a  newspaper's  ownership  of 
affiliation.  The  only  prerequisite  would  be 
a  determination  that  one  of  the  two  papers 
"appears  unlikely  to  remain  or  become  a 
financially  sound  publication."  If  it  were 
really  the  purpose  of  the  bill's  supporters  to 
act  only  when  necessary  to  save  dying  edi- 
torial voices,  Btirely  tighter  standards  could 
easily  be  found. 

This  Is  not  a  newspaper  preservation  act; 
It  Is  a  publishers  enrichment  act. 

That  It  should  be  seriously  considered  by 
Congress  is  a  sad  conunentary  of  our  failure 
to  perceive  what  is  happening  to  our  media. 

It*  backing  by  the  Administration  is  fur- 
ther proof  of  its  own  myopic  vision.  I  call 
upon  Mr.  Agnew,  If  he  truly  fears  a  concen- 
tration of  the  media,  to  Join  with  me  now  In 
oppoeitlon  to  this  bill. 

Unless  we  face  up  soon  to  the  dangers 
such  concentration  entails,  we  may  soon  lose 
the  diverse  and  antagonistic  voices  on  which 
the  welfare  of  our  nation  depends, 

I  call  upon  Mr.  Agnew  to  Join  with  me 
also  In  steps  to  preserve  a  multitude  of  such 
voices. 

'While  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
enactment  of  a  publishers'  enrichment  act, 
I  will,  when  the  Congress  returns.  Introduce 
an  amendment  to  it.  Its  introduction  will 
ensure  that  the  Issue  of  media  concentration 
Is  debated  by  the  Senate  when  the  bill  Is 
brought  to  the  floor. 

My  amendment  will  provide  that  the  bill's 
exemption  shall  not  be  available  to  any  paper 
owned  by  a  newspaper  chain  or  In  any  way 
affiliated  with  broadcast  entities. 

Chain  newspapers  and  multi-media  baron- 
ies are  themselves  responsible  for  the  present 
concentration  within  the  media.  They  are  al- 
most invariably  highly  profitable  enterprises. 
I  have  discussed  earlier  the  competitive  ad- 
vantages they  enjoy  In  a  community  over 
their  single  unit  competitors.  If  the  bill's 
exemption  were  made  available  to  them,  they 
would  have  an  incentive  to  use  these  advan- 
tages to  so  Injure  their  comi>etitors  as  to 
induce  them  Into  entering  Joint  operating 
agreements.  Once  such  agreements  had  been 


entered  Into,  they  would  normally  be  the 
dominant  party.  And  their  competitive  ad- 
vantages over  any  remaining  competitors 
would  be  even  further  enhanced. 

To  grant  to  such  companies  an  exemption 
unlikely  in  any  situation  to  preserve  inde- 
pendent editorial  voices  would  be  an  open 
Invitation   to   greater   media   concentration. 

I  will  also  Introduce  when  the  Congress 
returns  another  bill  separate  from  the  News- 
paper Preservation  Act,  It  will  be  titled  the 
Independent  Media  Preservation  Act.  and  It 
will  be  designed  to  deal  more  broadly  with 
media. concentration  and  the  role  played  in 
causing  It  by  newspaper  chains  and  multi- 
media companies. 

The  bill  will  have  two  main  provisions: 

1.  It  will  prohibit  any  owner  of  five  or  more 
dally  newspapers  from  henceforth  acquiring 
any  additional  such  papers.  If  enacted  into 
law,  this  prohibition  would  bring  to  a  halt 
the  startling  growth  of  large  newspaper 
chains  throughout  the  countrj'.  As  I  re- 
marked earlier,  this  growth  of  large  chains 
must  be  halted  or  all  of  the  dally  newspapers 
In  the  country  will  be  chain  o'wned  In  less 
than  20  years. 

This  proposal  Is  not  by  any  means  a  totally 
new  departure.  The  PCC  has  already  estab- 
lished analogous  requirements  in  the  field  of 
broadcasting.  Its  existing  Multiple  Ownership 
rules  already  limit  to  five  the  number  of  VHF 
television  licenses  wtilch  any  single  party  may 
hold.  The  PCC  has  also  Imposed  similar  limits 
on  the  number  of  UHF,  AM,  and  FM  licenses 
which  may  be  gathered  Into  a  single  corpo- 
rate hand. 

Newspaper  publishing  Is  a  communications 
media  in  many  respects  analogous  to  broad- 
vastlng  and  in  clear  competition  with  It.  In- 
deed, as  more  and  more  of  our  communities 
become  monopoly  newspaper  towns,  the  re- 
maining paper  becomes  for  editorial  purposes 
just  one  additional  broadcaster.  These  con- 
siderations may  well  require  that  maximum 
limitations  on  ownership  be  established  in 
the  newspaper  field. 

2.  My  bin  win  complement  its  restrictions 
on  the  size  of  national  communications  em- 
pires with  a  provision  dealing  directly  with 
local  concentration.  It  will  provide  that  no 
dally  newspaper  owner  may  henceforth  own 
or  control  any  radio  or  television  station  situ- 
ated in  the  same  standard  metropolitan  sta- 
tistical area  In  which  any  such  paper  is 
published. 

This  proposal  is  also  but  an  extension  of 
existing  rules.  The  FCC  presently  has  under 
active  consideration  an  amendment  to  Its 
Multiple  Ownership  Rules  which  would  pro- 
hibit the  common  ownership  of  any  two 
broadcast  Interests  within  a  given  market. 
My  proposal  Is  nothing  more  than  a  logical 
extension  of  this  prohibition  across  the  media 
spectrum. 

Some  such  extension  has  been  called  for  by 
the  Justice  Department  In  its  comments  on 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  FCC's  rules. 
As  the  Justice  Department  recognized,  the 
same  considerations  which  militate  against 
the  common  ownership  of  two  broadcasting 
media  In  a  single  market  militate  also  against 
any  newspaper-broadcast  combinations  in 
such  a  market. 

The  Justice  Department  also  favored  in 
Its  comments  some  kind  of  divestiture  re- 
qiUrementf  such  as  are  required  by  this 
second  of  aay  proposals.  Under  its  terms, 
any  existllMt  newspaper-broadcast  combina- 
tion In  a  given  market  will  be  given  three 
years  in  wblch  to  sell  off  one  of  its  prop- 
erties. This  Is  the  period  for  which  broad- 
cast licenses  have  long  been  grant«d,/and  it 
should  give  existing  combinations  ample 
time  to  bring  themselves  into  compliance 
with  the  law. 

Any  sales  of  broadcast  Interests  necessi- 
tated by  the  enactment  of  my  amendment 


would  be  permitted  to  take  place  under  Sec- 
tion 310  (b)  of  the  Communications  Act  o( 
1934,  I  sincerely  doubt  that  any  such  sales 
would  work  financial  hardship  on  the  sell- 
ers Involved.  I  would,  however,  welcome  com- 
ments directed  to  this  point,  and  am  'will- 
ing to  consider  proposals  designed  to  al- 
leviate such  hardships. 

These  are  the  two  main  provisions  of  my 
bin.  Any  violations  of  them  will  constitute 
violations  of  the  antitrust  laws  and  will  be 
subject  to  prosecution  as  such. 

Perhaps  there  are  better  ways  to  deal  "with 
the  problem  of  media  concentration.  My  bill 
will  no  doubt  be  referred  for  hearings  to  the 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee, 
whose  distinguished  Chairman,  Senator 
Philip  Hart  of  Michigan,  has  demonstrated 
by  his  hearings  on  the  Newspaper  Preserva- 
tion Act  his  firm  grasp  of  media  concentra- 
tion issues.  Modifications  of  my  proposals 
might  be  made  during  the  course  of  these 
hearings  and  alternative  approaches  de- 
veloped. I  am  sure  that  any  bill  reported  out 
by  Senator  Hart's  Subcommittee  will  be  sub- 
ject first  to  a  painstaking  thorough  analysis. 
In  concluslou.  I  would  like  to  make  two 
final  points. 

First.  I  want  to  make  very  clear  the  high 
regard  I  have  for  the  performance  in  re- 
cent years  of  the  great  majority  of  our  pro- 
fessional Journalists  in  both  the  print  and 
broadcast  fields.  Outstanding  achievements 
have  been  recorded  by  entities  large  and 
small.  It  was  the  Dispatch  Ne'ws  Agency,  a 
new  Independent  service,  which  first  broke 
the  story  of  the  My  Lai  massacre  to  the 
world,  Tet  a  great  many  Pulitlzer  prizes  and 
other  major  awards  have  ben  won  by  repre- 
sentatives of  chains  and  multi-media  com- 
panies. 

Without  the  perception  and  the  persua- 
sion of  the  media  I  wonder  how  long  It 
would  have  taken  before  all  of  tis  woke  up 
to  the  widespread  disenchantment  over  'Viet- 
nam, the  tragically  widening  rift  between 
black  and  white,  the  Irony  of  want  amidst 
affluence,  the  consequences  of  the  genera- 
tion gap.  and  the  convictions  and  aspira- 
tions not  only  of  the  young  American,  but 
of  the  middle-aged  Middle  American  as  well. 
I  fully  recognize  the  commitment  to  the 
public  interest  shared  by  many  powerful 
media  executives.  If  we  could  rest  assured 
that  men  of  their  caliber  would  always  oc- 
cupy their  positions  of  great  power,  I  wotUd 
be  far  less  concerned  with  the  dangers  of 
concentration.  But  this  cannot  be  asstu-ed 
and  our  long  term  hopes  must  therefore  rest 
on  a  multitude  of  competing  voices. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  anticipate  one  of 
the  arguments  sure  to  be  raised  in  opposi- 
tion to  my  proposals.  They  are,  it  will  be 
said  by  some,  in  contravention  of  the  First 
Amendment.  But  the  intended  beneficiaries 
of  press  freedom  are  the  news  consumers, 
not  purveyors.  As  the  Supreme  Court  has  de- 
clared : 

"It  would  be  strange  indeed  ...  if  the 
grave  concern  for  freedom  of  the  press  which 
promoted  adoption  of  the  first  amendment 
should  be  read  as  a  command  that  the  Gov- 
enunent  was  without  power  to  protect  that 
freedom.  The  first  amendment,  far  from  pro- 
viding an  argument  against  the  application 
of  (antitrust  concepts),  provides  powerful 
reasons  to  the  contrary.  That  amendment 
rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  widest  pos- 
sible dissemination  of  information  from  di- 
verse and  antagonistic  sources  is  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  the  public  and  that  a  free 
press  is  a  condition  of  a  free  society.  Surely 
a  command  that  the  Government  Itself  shall 
not  Impede  the  free  fiow  of  ideas  does  not 
afford  nongovermental  combinations  a  ref- 
uge If  they  impose  restraints  upon  that  con- 
stitutionally guaranteed  freedom," 

Let  tJs  determine,  then,  the  extent  of  cur- 
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rent  restninto   knd  wh*t  It  would   b«  b«t 
for  us  to  do  fttxnit  Umn. 

r*si->s  RnxASE   OF  ITS    SsNATO*  Thomas   J. 
MclNTVRi: 

Washington.  D  C —Senator  Thomas  J 
Mclntyre  iD-NH)  today  called  upon  Vice 
President  Splro  T.  Agnew  to  prove  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  alleged  concern  over  media  con- 
ceutratlon  by  joining  Mclntyre  In  support  of 
au  antl-concentratlon  bill  the  New  Hanip- 
slre  Democrat  Intends  to  Introdvice  and  in  ^ 
opposition  to  the  Newspaper  Presorvailuii 
Act  now  pending  before  Congress  with  Nixon 
Administration  support  iFijU  text  of  state- 
ment attached  i 

Mr.  Agnews  recent  f.iruys  against  the 
media.  Mclntyre  charged,  have  been  con- 
ducted "In  seeming  ignorance  the  real  dan- 
gers such  concentration  could  present  He 
has  seemed  far  less  anxious  to  preseve  a 
multiplicity  of  media  voices  than  to  fhupe 
the  content  of  the  one  voice  through  w.>i!c  h 
he  fears  the  media  now  speiUts  " 

ret  media  concentration.  Mclntyro  said.  Is 
a  very  real  threat  at  the  present  time  Clung 
the  growth  of  large  newspaper  chains  and 
equally  impxjtiing  newspaper-broadcast  com- 
blnatloxis.  he  declartd  that  "slowly,  almost 
Imperceptibly  our  mass  communlca'ion 
media  axe  failing  Into  fewer  hands  " 

Mclntyres  bill  ccntains  two  provisions  de- 
signed to  arrest  this  trend  toward  con- 
centration It  would; 

1.  Prohibit  any  owner  of  five  or  more  daily 
newspapers  from  henceforth  acquiring  any 
adddluonal  such  pa[>ers:  and 

2.  Prohibit  any  owner  of  a  dally  newspaper 
from  henceforth  owning  or  controlling  any 
radio  or  television  station  situated  In  the 
same  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area 
in  which  his  paper  Ls  published. 

Under  the  terms  of  Mclntyre's  proposals, 
existing  newspaper  chains  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  divest  themselves  of  any  newspaper 
properties  and  further  growth  would  still  be 
possible  except  by  acquLsitlons. 

Existing  newspaper- broadcast  combinations 
la  specific  markeu  would  be  given  three 
yeaja  In  wblcb  to  sell  off  one  of  their  prop- 
ertiea.  Sales  of  broadcast  intereets  would 
b«  permitted  to  take  place  under  Section 
SlO(b)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
which  permits  license  transfers  without  com- 
parative bearings  before  the  Federal  Cum- 
municatlons  Commission. 

Violations  aC  the  Senator's  bill  would  con- 
stitute violations  of  the  antitrust  laws  and 
would  be  subject  to  prosecution  as  such. 

Mclntyre  took  pains  to  emphasize  the  ten- 
tative nature  of  his  specific  proposals,  noting 
that  bis  bill  would  be  referred  for  bearings 
to  Senator  Philip  Hart's  (D-Mlch  )  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Sut>commlttee.  "Modifications 
of  my  propoeals  might  be  made  dtxrlng  the 
course  of  these  hearings."  he  said,  "and  alter- 
native approaches  developed" 

He  also  stressed  his  belief  In  the  constitu- 
tionality of  his  proposals  as  presently 
framed.  "The  Intended  beneficiaries  of  press 
freedom."  he  declared,  "are  the  news  con- 
sumers, not  news  purveyors 

"As  the  Supreme  Court  has  declared  on 
more  than  one  occasion  ■  The  first  amend- 
ment, far  from  providing  an  argument 
against  the  application  of  (antitrust  con- 
cepts), provides  powerful  reasons  to  the 
contrary.  .  .  .  Surely  a  command  that  the 
Oovemment  Itself  shall  not  Impede  the  free 
flow  of  Ideas  does  not  afford  nongorem- 
mental  combinations  a  refuge  If  they  Impose 
restralnu  upon  that  constitutionally  guar- 
anteed freedom." 

Sucb  restraints  now  exist.  Mclntyre  said, 
as  the  result  of  two  developments  during  re- 
cent decMlM. 


As  of  l9ffT.  he  noted,  dally  newspaper 
chains  "had  amaseed  61  8  V  of  all  dallies'  cir- 
culation, and  19  of  the  25  largest  dallies  were 
included  In  their  number.  At  the  present 
rate  of  expansion,  all  of  the  dallv  newspapers 
In  the  country  will  be  owned  by  chains  In 
less  than  30  years" 

He  also  pointed  otit  that  many  newspaper 
publishers  have  found  It  profitable  to  acquire 
broadcast  facilities  "Already  fully  25  :  of  the 
television  stations  lu  the  country  are  news- 
paper owned,  and  in  the  25  large-t  television 
markets  It  Is  35'    " 

Mv-Intyre  Indicated  that  while  these  devel- 
opment-, have  not  greatly  affected  media  com- 
petition on  the  national  level,  they  have  had 
re  il  Impact  on  many  local  communities  As  of 
1967.  he  stressed,  only  64  of  the  1.547  cities 
with  dally  newspapers  had  two  competing 
papers,  and  in  many  communities  the  great 
bulk  of  the  c-immunlcatlons  media  were  con- 
centrated in  a  single  hand 

However  great  the  number  of  national 
media  voices,  he  declared,  they  cannot  offset 
the  effect-s  of  this  concentration  where  local 
l-s-siies  are  concerned. 

The  present  trend  toward  media  concen- 
tration vkould  be  accelerated.  Mclntyre  said, 
If  the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act  now  pond- 
ing bciure  Congress  were  pa:>sed.  He  noted 
that  the  bill  conta-ns  an  exemption  from  the 
.uiiitrusi  laws  which  would  permit  two 
ostensibly  comj^ting  newspapers  in  a  com- 
munity to  enter  Into  price  fixing  and  profit 
splitting  agreements  *Uh  one  another 

Mclntyre  look  ls.sue  with  the  sugge.stlon 
that  such  an  exempt.on  «as  either  needed  or 
would  in  fact  operate  to  .save  Independent 
editorial  voices. 

•  This  is  not  a  newspaper  preservation  act," 
h*  declared.  "It  Is  a  publishers  enrichment 
act.  That  it  should  be  seriously  considered  by 
Congress  Is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  failure 
to  perceive  what  Is  happening  to  our  media. 

"Its  backing  by  the  Nixon  Adnunlstratlon 
is  iiirther  proof  of  its  own  myopic  vision.  I 
call  upon  Mr  Agnew,  if  he  truly  fears  a  con- 
centration of  the  media,  to  Join  with  me  now 
in  opposition  to  this  bill." 

While  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  bill 
would  be  defeated  outright.  Mclntyre  said  he 
would  introduce  an  amendment  to  It  to  en- 
sure that  the  Issue  of  naedla  concentration  la 
debated  when  the  bill  comes  to  the  Senate 
nocr  Under  the  terms  of  Mclntyre's  amend- 
ment, the  bills  exemption  would  not  be 
available  to  any  paper  owned  by  a  newspaper 
chain  or  in  any  way  afnilated  with  broadcast 
entitles. 

•I  fully  recognize."  Mclntyre  declared,  "the 
commitment  to  the  public  interest  shared  by 
many  powerful  media  executives.  If  we  could 
rest  assured  that  men  of  their  caliber  would 
nlw.ivs  occupy  their  positions  of  great  power. 
I  would  be  far  less  concerned  with  the  dan- 
gers of  concentration  But  this  cannot  be  as- 
sured and  our  long  term  hopes  must  there- 
fore rest  on  a  multitude  of  competing  voices." 

A  bill  to  alleviate  the  trend  toward  concen- 
tration  In    the   newspaper   and    broadcast 
media  In  the  United  States 
Be  It  enacted  bj  the  Senate  and  House,  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 

uo  11  Congresi  ass::mhled, 
SecTioN   l^Thls  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 

"Independeux  Media  Preservation  Act." 

DKCLAaATION    OF    POUCT 

Sec  2  In  the  public  Interest  of  maintain- 
ing the  widest  possible  dissemination  of 
news  and  editorial  opinion  from  diverse  and 
antagonistic  sources.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  private  combinations  which 
threaten  to  Impede  the  free  flow  of  Informa- 
tion. 


DETINmONS 

Sec  3  As  used  in  this  Act  - 

(1)  The  term  "newspaper  chain  owner' 
me<ins  any  person  who  exercises  or  partici- 
pates In  comrv'l  over  the  business  or  editorial 
policies  of  five  or  more  dally  newspaper 
publications  through  either  or  both  of  the 
follow  Ing  means : 

(.\)  the  ownership  or  control  of  one  or 
mi: re  svich  newspaper  publications  directly 
or  Indirectly  through  sep;wate  or  subsidiary 
t. .riioratlons.   or 

(Bi  panlclp.it Ion  lu  any  Joint  venture  the 
jxirtlis  to  which  own  or  control  directly,  or 
indirectly  throuKh  one  or  more  separate  or 
tubi.idi«ry  corporations,  one  or  more  such 
newspiipor  publications 

CM  llie  term  "person"  means  any  indi- 
vidual, and  any  partnership,  corporation,  ut- 
sociation.  or  other  legal  entity  existing  under 
or  authorized  by  the  law  of  the  United  States, 
any  Slate  or  possession  of  the  United  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  RICO,  or  any  foreign  country. 

(3t  The  term  "dally  newspaper  publica- 
tion' means  a  publication  produced  on  news- 
print paper  which  is  published  In  three  or 
more  Issues  weekly,  and  In  which  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  content  Is  devoted  to  the 
di.'-seminailon  of  news  and  editorial  opinion. 

CONTROL     or    COMPrriNC     INTORMATION 
MEDIA 

Sk-  4  lal  No  person  who  owns  or  controls 
directly,  or  Indirectly  through  separate  or 
subsidiary  corporations,  any  dally  newspaper 
publication  published  or  distributed  within 
any  geographical  area  which  constitutes  a 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area  or 
St  indard  consolidated  area  (as  defined  by  tlie 
Bureau  of  the  Budget)  may  hereafter  own 
cr  control  directly,  or  Indirectly  through  sep- 
arate or  subsidiary  corporations,  any  radio 
station  or  television  station  situated  within 
the  same  geographical  area  which  holds  a 
commercial  station  license  granted  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 

(b)  This  section  shall  lake  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  except  that 
In  the  case  of  any  radio  or  television  station 
which  on  that  date  Is  engaged  In  radio  com- 
munication pursuant  to  a  station  license 
duly  Issued  theretofore  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  any  person,  this 
section  shall  take  effect  three  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  prohibition  contained  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
any  person  with  respect  to  any  radio  or  tele- 
vision station  If.  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  such  person  transfers  or  has 
transferred  In  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  310  (b)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  use.  310  (b))  the 
license  under  which  that  station  Is  or  has 
been  operated  to  any  person  who  Is  not  pro- 
hibited by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
from  owning  or  controlling  that  station. 

CONCENTRATION     OF     CONTHOL     OF 
NEWSFAPEJia 

Sec.  5  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  news- 
paper chain  owner  hereafter  to  acquire  di- 
rectly, or  Indirectly  by  any  means  control 
over  or  any   financial   interest   In — 

( 1 )  any  business  enterprise  which  is  en- 
gaged in  the  publication  or  distribution  of 
any  dally  newspaper  publication;  or 

(2)  any  property  or  facilities  which,  with- 
in one  year  before  the  date  of  acquisition  by 
such  newspaper  chain  owner,  have  been  used 
In  whole  or  In  part  for  the  publication  or 
distribution  of  any  such  newspaper  publica- 
tion. 

KNrOmCEMSNT    AKD    axMEOIXS 

Sec  8.  The  provisions  of  law  which  pro- 
Tide  for  the  enforcement  of  the  prohibitions 
contained  In  the  Act  of  July  a,  1890  (30  Stat 
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209,  as  amended;  15  0.S.C.  1),  commonly 
knpwn  as  the  Sherman  Act,  and  which  pro- 
vide remedies  for  violations  thereof  and  for 
Injuries  sustained  by  reason  of  such  viola- 
tions, shall  apply  with  respect  to  this  Act  in 
the  s:ane  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
If  this  Act  were  contained  In  that  Act. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec.  7.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  is  de- 
clared unconstitutional,  or  the  applicability 
thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance  Is 
held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder 
of  this  Act,  and  the  applicability  of  such 
provision  to  any  other  person  or  circum- 
stances, shsdl  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Amendment  No.  442 

On  page  2.  beginning  with  line  24.  strike 
r.U  up  to  and  including  page  3.  line  2.  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

The  term  "newspaper  ownrr"  means  a  per- 
son who  owns  or  controls  a  ilng'.e  newspaper 
publication,  but  who — 

(Al  does  not  own  or  control  directly,  or  In- 
directly through  separate  or  subsidiary  cor- 
porations, any  other  newspaper  publication 
or  any  radio  or  television  station  engaged  In 
radio  communication  within  the  meaning  of 
section  3  of  the  CJininun:c.itlcns  Act  of  1934 
(47  use.  153),  and 

(B)  Is  not  a  party  to  or  a  participant  In  any 
Joint  venture  with  any  other  person  who 
owns  or  controls  directly,  or  Indirectly 
through  one  or  more  separate  or  subsidiary 
corporations,  any  other  newspaper  publica- 
tion or  any  such  radio  or  television  station. 

On  page  3,  line  9,  strike  "regardless  of  Its 
ownership  or  alTlllatlons,". 

On  page  4,  line  2,  strike  the  word  "per- 
son" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  vrords 
"newspaper  owner." 

On  page  4,  line  9.  strike  the  word  "person" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "news- 
paper owner." 

On  page  4,  line  18,  strike  the  word  "per- 
son" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"newspaper  owner," 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  congrat- 
ulate the  junior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  <Mr.  McIirrYRf)  for  drama- 
tizing the  real  illness  threatening  our  Na- 
tion's press. 

Obviously  this  approach  is  far  more 
likely  to  g-aarantee  a  free  and  fair  press 
than  passing  the  Newspaper  Preserva- 
tion Act — or  continuing  threats  from  the 
Vice  President. 

My  feeling  about  the  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act  has  been  no  secret.  I 
opposed  it  in  the  past — I  oppose  it  to- 
day— and  I  plan  on  voting  against  it 
when  the  roll  is  called  in  the  Senate. 

It  Is  a  bad  bill — despite  its  attractive 
name — because  it  would  allow  an  in- 
creasingly fewer  number  to  decide  what 
news  the  public  would  be  told  and  would 
limit  the  diverse  interpretations  offered. 

In  short,  it  would  encourage  exactly 
what  the  Vice  President  claims  is  hap- 
pening today — "the  filtering  of  news 
through  only  a  few  hands." 

Without  endorsing  each  and  every 
paragraph  of  Senator  McIntyre's  bill,  I 
would  suggest  that  if  the  administration 
shares  the  Vice  President's  concern  It 
would  be  better  advised  to  put  its  efforts 
behind  the  Mclntyre  approach  to  lli&lt 
the  concentration  of  media  ownership 
rather  than  to  support  the  New^aper 
Preservation  Act 

In  my  book;  Mr.  Nixon's  Justice  De- 
partment was  right  In  oi>posing  the  bill. 


Unfortunately,  the  President  has  cho- 
sen to  let  the  Commerce  Department 
speak  for  his  administration.  Not  too 
surprisingly,  that  Department  echoes 
the  views  of  publishers  who  favor  the 
bUl. 

The  Mclntyre  proposal,  on  the  other 
hand,  encourages  the  multitude  of  voices 
the  drafters  had  in  mind  when  they 
made  the  guarantee  of  a  free  press  the 
first  amendment  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

All  Members  of  Congress  have  felt  the 
sting  when  the  press  decides — often 
rightly — to  take  a  slap  at  us.  It  is  not  a 
pleasant  experience,  whether  earned  or 
unearned. 

But  I  would  rather  take  my  chances  on 
more  criticism  from  more  directions  than 
be  a  part  of  any  attempt  to  restrict  free- 
dom of  the  press — be  it  managed  by  big 
publisliers  or  bi?;  government. 

Either  puts  the  Nation  in  real  danger. 

The  antitrust  and  monopoly  hearing 
record  on  the  Newspaper  Preservation 
Act — about  4,000  pages  in  all — spells  out 
just  how  real  that  danger  is.  Senator 
McIntyk£  is  to  be  applauded  for  recog- 
nizing that  the  time  for  talking  is  fin- 
ished, and  the  time  to  act  is  upon  us. 

I  applaud  him  and  hope  that  his  pro- 
posal will  start  Senators  thinking  of  how 
to  increase  the  number  of  voices  repre- 
sented in  our  free  press. 


S.  3307— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  MEDICARE  PRE- 
MIUMS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  infla- 
tion is  one  of  the  greatest  burdens  borne 
by  our  senior  citizens.  Not  only  are  their 
fixed  Incomes  hurt  the  most  by  rising 
prices,  but  they  pay  a  disproportionate 
share  of  some  of  the  fastest  rising  costs 
in  our  economy. 

Nowhere  Is  this  problem  more  severe 
than  in  the  squeeze  between  meager 
and  declining  incomes  of  senior  citizens, 
and  the  escalating  costs  of  their  medical 
care. 

And  in  no  way  has  this  problem  been 
more  dramaticidly  revealed  than  in  the 
recent  aimouncement  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  33-percent  Increase  in  pre- 
mium costs  to  participants  In  medicare's 
supplementary  medical  insurance  pro- 
gram. The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  directed  that  costs, 
originally  $3  per  month  and  now  $4,  be 
raised  to  $5.30  a  month,  for  a  new  armual 
increase  of  $15.30  per  participant. 

For  the  great  majority  of  the  20  mil- 
lion medicare  beneficiaries,  such  an  In- 
crease would  be  intolerable.  For  most  of 
the  remaining  participants,  it  would  be 
a  substantial  burden.  Most  of  our  older 
citizens  are-now  receiving  shockingly  in- 
adequate incomes  and  almost  all  of  them 
are  bearing  extremely  heavy  medical 
expenses. 

Persons  over  age  65  constitute  only 
about  10  percent  of  our  population.  But 
20  percent  of  the  poor  people  in  the 
United  States  are  over  65.  Older  per- 
sons pay  20  percent  of  all  prescription 
drug  costs  In  America.  Approximately* 
3.8  million  elderly  persons  spend  more*^ 
than  $100  a  year  on  prescription  drugs 


alone,  and  if  they  must  go  to  the  hos- 
pital, they  have  to  pay  a  $52  deductible 
and  substantial  additional  sums  if  their 
stay  is  an  extended  one.  They  also  must 
pay  a  significant  portion  of  their  ph>- 
sicians'  fees. 

Sinre  medicaie  went  ii.to  effect  in 
1936.  ti.erc  have  been  verj-  substantial 
increases  in  the  deductible  portions  of 
hDC'jital  and  extended  care  charges 
wliicii  i:arii:ipants  must  pay.  For  exam- 
ple, the  hospital  deductible  was  initially 
set  ai,  $10,  the  payment  per  day  after 
the  60th  day  at  $10,  tiie  individual's 
share  of  tlie  lifetime  reserve  days  was 
$20,  and  the  payment  per  day  for  ex- 
tended care  facility  charges  after  the 
20th  day  was  $5.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfai-e  has  just 
increased  these  charges,  effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  to  $52.  $13,  $26.  and  $6.50.  respec- 
tively. 

Ill  short,  the  administration  is  seek- 
ing to  lay  the  full  burden  of  inflationary 
medical  costs  upon  those  who  have  the 
greatest  need  for  medical  care  and  the 
least  capacity  to  meeT  these  added  bur- 
dens. C 

For,  while  the  administration  now 
plans  to  increase  costs  by  33  percent  in 
part  B  premiums  and  has  already'  in- 
creased costs  by  18  percent  in  deductible 
and  per  diem  payments,  they  sought  to 
hold  increases  in  social  security  pay- 
ments to  a  grossly  inadequate  10  percent. 
Congress  did  manage  to  enact  a  15-per- 
cent increase,  but  it  is  clear  that  social 
security  payments  have  barely  managed 
to  keep  up  with  overall  inflation,  and 
cannot  begin  to  keep  up  with  inflation  in 
the  medical  sector. 

Perhaps,  if  social  security  benefici- 
aries had  a  good  deal  of  additional  out- 
side income,  as  some  fortunately  do, 
these  increased  burdens  under  the  medi- 
care program  would  be  tolerable.  How- 
ever, only  about  17  percent  of  social  se- 
curity recipients  have  any  outside  re- 
sources. Millions  of  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries are  paid  only  the  minimum 
monthly  payment  which  was  just  raised 
from  $55  to  $64. 

Including  the  social  security  increases 
just  enacted,  the  minimum  benefit  for  a 
man  and  his  wife  is  $1,152  a  year.  This 
is  less  than  one-half  the  $2,671  per  year 
estimated  by  the  UJS.  Bm-eau  of  Labor 
Statistics  as  necessary  to  permit  exist- 
ence at  the  poverty  line  for  a  retired 
couple. 

ITie  significant  increase  in  deductibles 
and  per -day  payments  will  constitute  a 
nearly  crushing  burden  on  many  of  tho:3C 
beneficiaries  who  receive  benefits  at  or 
near  the  minimum,  if  they  must  be  hos- 
pitalized. For  those  who  have  attempted 
to  protect  themselves  against  this  risk 
by  private  health  insurance  to  supple- 
ment the  hospital  and  medical  coverage 
under  medicare,  the  picture  is  no  better. 
For  example,  premiimM  for  the  medicare 
supplementary  insurance  offered  by  Blue 
Shield  In  Minneapolis  have  recently 
been  increased  from  $7.95  a  month  only 
a  year  ago  to  $14.90  a  month  today.  Thus, 
these  costs  have  increased  by  87  percent 
In  the  past  year. 

Seven  million  people  age  65  and  over 
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are  livins  in  poverty  or  near  poverty, 
manv  of  them  receiving  no  income  ex- 
cept social  security  benefiu;  We  have  re- 
centlv  succeeded  in  amendini;  our  Ux 
laws  so  that  those  livinj;  In  poverty  can 
tK'  freed  of  Federal  income  Uxes  It 
ma'KPS  no  sense  to  le\->-  an  increase  of 
$15  60  a  year  on  a  person  living'  in  poverty 
jU5t  because  it  Is  calculated  as  some  kind 
of  •share"  of  the  medical  ir.surance  pro- 
pram.  This  has  the  effect  of  saddhns 
those  already  in  poverty  with  the  cruel 
c?sts  of  inflation  We  must  find  a  bettor 
way 

Indeed,  the  average  social  security 
benefit  meets  only  about  one-third  of  the 
r.eed5  spelled  out  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  Tetired  couples  budpet.  '  So 
it  Is  not  just  a  question  of  protocti:r-,'  a 
small  minority  of  ai;ed  persons  from  a 
heavY  increase  in  medicare  pienuums. 
What  we  have  to  do  ls  protect  literally 
millions  of  aged  social  secunty  annui- 
tant's from  havins;  an  already  ir.adequat* 
standard  of  Uvint:  further  impaired  in 
order  to  finance  this  prouram 

I  think  there  is  a  better  way  When 
this  procram  was  es'abli.->hed.  it  was  de- 
cided that  half  of  the  cost  would  be 
borne  out  of  weneral  revenues  of  the 
Federal  Government  The  other  hall  was 
to  be  borne  by  the  participants  Had  the 
cost  of  livinsj  remained  reasonably 
stable,  this  would  have  been  tolerable 
But,  in  the  face  of  recent  and  continuing 
uiflationary  developments,  we  cannot  ask 
the.se  poor,  aged  beneficiaries  to  pay  even 
one-half  of  the  increased  physicians" 
charges  that  have  been  experienced  since 
medicare  went  into  effect. 

Furthermore,  the  administrative  cosrts 
under  this  program  appear  to  be  In- 
ordinately high  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair 
to  ask  the  elderly  to  pay  these  admin- 
istrative  costs   of   the   Government. 

I  am  introducin;,'  legislation  which  will 
freeze  the  present  $4  per  month  premium 
through  June  1971  The  additional  cost 
to  the  Government  to  prevent  the  $1  30 
per  month  increase  which  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
announced,  will  be  approximately  $301 
million  Effective  July  1.  1971.  my 
bill  will  return  the  monthly  premium  for 
part  B  to  $3  a  month,  as  it  was  In  1966 
when  the  program  was  initiated.  This 
additional  cost  of  about  $230  million  will 
al.so  be  paid  out  of  the  general  fund 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  medicare  part 
B  premiums  are  only  one  aspect  of  the 
increasing  burden  of  medical  care  costs 
for  the  poor  and  the  elderly  But  we  can 
deal  with  this  problem  immediately  and 
directly. 

The  Government  cannot  deal  so  read- 
ily with  the  rapidly  increasing  medical 
care  costs  which  are  reflected  in  the  in- 
creasing premium^s  for  private  insurance 
programs  which  supplement  medicare. 
However,  it  can  reduce  these  costs  indi- 
rectly by  avoiding  increases  m  the  de- 
ductible and  per  day  costs  to  be  borne  by 
the  participants 

I  will  be  developmg  further  legislation 
to  roll  back  the  increased  deductibles 
and  to  make  other  badly  needed  Im- 
provements in  the  medicare  program.  I 
believe  the  program  should  be  expanded 


to  cover  those  on  disability  retirement 
under  the  social  security  program,  even 
though  they  are  under  age  65. 
*  I  think  It  is  vital  that  we  eliminate  the 
requirement  that  medicare  particiimnts 
provide,  at  their  own  expen.se.  the  first 
three  pints  of  blood  which  they  may  re- 
quire Similarly.  I  think  it  is  essenUal 
that  we  provide  for  coverage  of  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  out -of -hospital  pre- 
scription drugs  for  those  under  medi- 
c.Tie  Finally.  I  think  we  should  consider 
alternative  methods  of  financing  the  en- 
tire participants'  share  of  medicare  part 
B  We  should  strive  to  eliminate  the 
monthly  premiums  charged  to  the  par- 
ticipant-s  entirely  Through  general  fund 
financing,  or  increased  payroll  taxes,  or 
,some  combination,' It  should  be  po.ssible 
to  eliminate  these  significant  deduc- 
tioivs  from  the  monthly  social  security 
ben^jfit^s  checks. 

Mr  President.  I  feel  that  the  fiyht 
acimsi  inflation  is  our  paramount  task 
today  We  must  set-k  economy  in  Gov- 
ernment We  must  act  to  resist  unjusti- 
fied price  increases  We  must  seek  fiscal 
restraint,  while  protecting  against  un- 
employment or  unfair  burdens  on  par- 
t  ir-ular  sectors  of  the  economy 

But  we  canont  simply  shift  the  prob- 
lem of  inflation  over  to  that  sector  of  our 
population  least  able  to  stand  the 
burden 

The  announced  inciea.ses  are  "respon- 
sible neither  to  our  economy  nor  to  our 
people. " 

They  are  rather,  discriminatory  and 
unfair. 

I  hope  that  ttus  mea.sure  will  be  acted 
on  promptly  by  the  committee.  I  do 
not  think  we  can  afford  to  wait  for  com- 
prehensive social  .security  amendments. 
Action  IS  required  before  the  July  1  ef- 
fective date  for  the  new  premium  rates.  I 
will  welcome  the  cosponsorship  of  my 
colleagues  of  this  important  measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  punted  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Tlie  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  witiiout  objection,  the  bill 
will   be   printed  in   the  Record. 

Tlie  bill  "8.  3307 1  to  prevent  further 
increases  in  the  monthly  premium  pay- 
able for  supplementary  medical  insur- 
ance under  part  B  of  the  medicare  pro- 
HT&m  esUbUshed  by  title  XVUI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Mondale.  was 
received  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S     3.307 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre^^  assembled.  That  (a) 
svibsecllons  (n»  and  (b)  of  section  1839  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows 

•■(a)  The  monthly  premium  of  each  indl- 
\idual  enrolled  under  this  part  shall  be  M. 
in  the  case  of  aiiy  month  after  June  1970 
and  prior  to  July  1971.  and  shall  be  W,  In 
the   case  of   any  month  after   June   1971. 

■lb)  The  Secretary  shall,  during  Decem- 
ber 1970  and  of  each  year  thereafter,  eatl- 
mate  the  dollar  amount  necessary  to  defray 
the  total  costs  (including  administrative 
cost.i»    of   providing   benefi's  payable   under 


this  part  for  the  12-month  perlixl  commenc- 
ing July  1  of  the  succeeding  year  and  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  premium  payments 
which  will  be  paid  Into  the  Medical  Insur- 
ance Trust  F\nid  during  or  with  respect  to 
such  period  In  estimating  such  total  costs 
for  any  period,  the  Secretary  shall  Include 
HU  appn_iprlate  amount  for  a  contingency 
margin  Wheneser  the  Secretary,  pursuant  to 
the  preceding  sentence,  malies  an  estimate 
of  such  costs  for  any  12-nionth  period  he 
shall  make  a  public  statement  setting  forth 
the  amount  of  the  costs  so  estimated  by 
him.  together  »Uh  the  actuarial  assump- 
tions and  bases  employed  by  him  in  arriving 
at  such  estimate  •■ 

(b)  Subsection  iai(l|  of  scciion  1844  .f 
t-iuh  Act  la  amended  to  read  as  loUow.s: 

■■(ll  a  Governmeut  contribution  equ.tl  lo 
the  amoui-.t  by  which  the  total  coets  (In- 
cluding admini'trative  costs)  of  providing 
benefits  payable  luicler  this  part  for  any  pe- 
riod exceeds  the  aggregate  amount  of  the 
premium  pa;. meir.i  which  will  be  paid  into 
tlie  Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund  during 
L.r  with  respect  to  huch  period,  and  ". 

ic)  The  amendments  made  by  the  preced- 
It.^  subsections  of  ihli  section  shall  take 
etrect  July  1,  1970. 

Sec  2  In  addition  to  sums  authorized 
under  other  provisions  of  law  to  be  appropri- 
a'.ed  to  the  Federal  Supplementary  Medical 
Insurance  Trust  Fvind.  there  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  such  fund 
for  the  llstvil  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  place  such 
TrvLst  Fund,  at  the  end  of  such  year,  in  the 
siime  position  In  which  It  would  have  been 
at  the  end  of  such  year  if  the  first  section 
of  this  Art  had  not  been  enacted. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
BILL 

S      3  181 

Mr  PROX^^RE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  'Mr.  McIntyre)  be 
added  as  a  co.sponsor  of  S.  3181,  the  Re- 
gional Water  Quality  Act  of  1970. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  304— RESOLU- 
TION SUBMITTED  AND  AGREED 
TO  INFORMING  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  THAT  A 
QUORUM  OF  EACH  HOUSE  IS 
ASSEMBLED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion iS.  Res.  304 »  informing  the  Pi-esl- 
dent  of  the  United  States  that  a  quorum 
of  each  House  is  assembled,  which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansfield  when 
he  submitted  the  resolution  appear 
earlier  in  the  Record  under  the  appropri- 
ate heading  > 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  305— RESOLU- 
TION SUBMITTED  AND  AGREED 
TO  INPORMING  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES  THAT  A 
QUORUM  OF  THE  SENATE  IS 
ASSEMBLED 

Mr.  SCOTT  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  305)  informing  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  a  quorum  of  the  Senate  Is 
assembled,  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 
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(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he 
submitted  the  resolution  appear  earlier 
in  the  Recoso  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

SENATE     RESOLUTION     306— RESO- 
LUTION SUBMITTED  AND  AGREED 
TO  FIXING  THE  HOUR  OP  DAILY 
MEETING   OF  THE  SENATE 
Mr.  KESNEDY  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  306)   fixing  the  hour  of  dally 
meeting  of  the  Senate,  which  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  when 
he  submitted  the  resolution  appear  earli- 
er In  the  Rxcoao  under  the  appropriate 
heading. ) 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  307— RESOLU- 
TION SUBMITTED  REI.ATINO  TO 
FUNDS   FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE   ON 
PRTVILEOES   AND  ELECTIONS  OP 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
for   m?propriate   reference   an   origlDal 
resolution  requesting  an  appropriation 
of  funds  for  the  use  of  the  sulicommit- 
tee  on  prlvHeews  and  elections  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminlstratioci. 
The  appropriation,  in  the  total  sum  of 
$150,000.  is  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
February  1,  1970.  and  ending  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  1971. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  307 1,  which 
reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  R£S.  307 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  or  any  duly  autborlxed 
suboommlttee  thereol,  Is  authorised  under 
sections  134(a)  and  130  of  the  LeglaUtlve 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  Its  jurisdictions  speci- 
fied by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and 
make  a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  mat- 
ters,4jertalnlng  to — 

voT^Iie  election  of  the  President,  Vice 
president,  or  Members  of  CXingress: 

(2)  corrupt  practices: 

<3)  contested  elections: 

(4)    credentials  and  qualifications: 

(6)   Federal  elections  generally;   and 

(6)  presidential  suocesElon. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1970,  to 
January  31.  1971,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized 
(11  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable;  (3)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the 
irUnorlty  is  authorized  to  select  one  penon 
for  appointment,  and  the  penon  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  bis  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  t3,700  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
i3i  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  o< 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
I  he  Committee  on  Rules  and  AdministratlOB, 
to  utilize  the  relmbuivable  services,  infor- 
mation, facilities,  and  the  personnel  of  any 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Oor- 
ernment. 

Sec.  S.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 


leglslatton  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  tbaa  Jaanary  SI.  196B. 

Skc.  4.  Expenses  ot  the  eomralttee,  tuuler 
this  resolution,  which  sbaU  not  exceed  9160.- 
000,  shaU  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


EXEMPTION  PROM  THE  ANTITRUST 
LAWS  CERTAIN  COMBINATIONS 
AND  ARRANGEMENTS  NECESSARY 
FOR  THE  SURVIVAL  OP  PAn.INO 
NEWSPAPERS — AMENDMENTS 

AMKNDMENT    NO.    «4  3 

Mr.  McINTYRE  submitted  amend- 
ments. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  1520)  to  exempt  from  the 
antitrust  laws  certain  combinations  and 
arrangemoits  necessary  for  the  survival 
of  failing  newspapers,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  in  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

(Tlie  remarks  of  Mr.  McIntykk  when 
he  submitted  the  amendments  appear 
later  in  the  Record  tmder  the  appro- 
priate heading.) 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OP  GEORGE  HARROLD 
CARS  WELL 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  an  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
January  27.  1670,  at  10:30  ajn.,  in  room 
2228.  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
following  nomination : 

George  Harrold  Carswell,  of  Plorida, 
to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  vice  Abe 
Portas,  resigned. 

Any  persons  desiring  to  offer  testimony 
in  regard  to  this  nominati<m  shall,  not 
later  than  24  hours  prior  to  such  hear- 
ing, file  in  writing  with  the  committee  a 
request  to  be  heard  and  a  statement  of 
their  proposed  testimony. 


SGT.     KENT     LAWTON     SUGGESTS 
BETTER  SOLUTIONS  POR 

WOUNDED  VETERANS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Fiiday  morning,  January  16,  1970,  I  had 
the  moving  experience  of  visiting  one  of 
my  constituents  from  West  Allis.  Wis.. 
Sgt.  E5  Kent  Lawton.  a  patient  at  Walter 
Reed  Hospital.  Sergeant  Lawton  has  been 
hospitalized  since  May  of  1968.  when  he 
was  in  a  tank  in  Vietnam  which  was 
hit  by  a  Vletcong  rocket.  He  was  vei-y 
seriously  wounded,  and  much  of  his  face 
was  destroyed.  It  was  almost  miraculous 
that  he  survived,  in  view  of  his  woimds. 
but  he  is  at  Walter  Reed  now  and  he  has 
been  there  for  18  months.  He  has  another 
12  months  and  perhaps  2  years  before  he 
can  be  released  completely.  He  has  a 
remarkable  attitude.  He  is  not  bitter.  He 
is  deeply  concerned  with  what  he  can  do 
to  make  life  better  for  other  veterans.  He 
gave  me  a  statement,  which  is  most  in- 
teresting, moving,  and  thoughtful,  about 
the  attitude  of  Uie  public  toward  vet- 
erans and  how  he  thought  it  could  be 
improved. 


He  gave  me  suggestions,  which  we 
worked  out  later,  wi  how  those  veterans 
who  are  hospitaliised  for  a  long  time  could 
be  motivated  to  take  advantage  of  edu- 
cational opportunities.  They  receive  one 
promotion  and  that  is  all  they  can  get 
after  being  hospitalized.  It  seemed  to 
Sergeant  Lawton  and  me  that  if  a  vet- 
eran took  advantage  of  educational  op- 
portunities, if  he  met  certain  standards, 
£ind  passed  certain  tests,  he  could  be  pro- 
moted again  and  become  a  more  produc- 
tive citizen.  This  proposal  would  be  con- 
fined strictly  to  veterans  wounded  in 
action.  It  seemed  to  us  they  would  be 
motivated  as  to  make  better  xise  of  the 
time  they  have  available.  The  wounded 
veteran  in  this  position  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  and  make  progress  and 
he  must  feel  that  there  is  real  hope  for 
him  when  he  gets  out,  and  a  tangible  solid 
available  reward  like  a  prunotion. 

On  the  basis  of  my  visit  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  sug- 
gesting that  he  give  consideration  to  leg- 
islation or  regulations  along  this  line. 

I  ask  unanimous  concent  that  there 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  the  state- 
ment by  this  young  23-year-old  man  who 
has  given  so  much  for  this  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoao,  as  follows: 

I.  Kent  Lawton,  entered  the  army  January 
10,  1987  as  a  draftee  for  two  years.  In  April 
1968  I  volunteered  to  go  to  Vietnam  to  fight 
for  something  I  believed  In.  I  was  Injured  In 
May  of  1968  and  have  been  hospitalized  ever 
since.  It  la  my  Intention  to  record  some  of 
my  feelings  and  experiences  In  those  20 
months. 

I  find  the  general  public  has  several  mis- 
conceptions about  hospltallzaUon.  Many  peo- 
ple say  "well  at  least  you  are  getting  good 
free  medical  care.  I  don't  think  that  is  a  good 
way  to  look  at  the  situation. 

My  feelings  are  that  this  Is  the  very  least 
that  can  be  done.  I  am  the  one  who  must  go 
through  all  the  reconstructive  surgery.  For 
my  efforts  I  get  my  basic  army  pay.  Now 
right  away  this  doesnt  sound  too  bad  be- 
cause all  I  have  to  do  Is  lay  In  bed  and  col- 
lect it.  But  when  you  consider  the  problem 
Is  with  me  (and  others)  34  hours  a  day.  It 
can't  be  left  at  5  p.m.  It  Is  also  such  a  slow 
process. 

Then  there  Is  the  fact  that  soldier  status 
can  not  be  changed  while  hospitalized. 
Promotions  are  slow  due  to  specific  rules.  As 
far  as  compensation  for  a  combat  wound 
vou  receive  3  months  "combat  pay"  while 
hospitalized.  This  »65  times  3  sounds  good 
but  doesn't  amount  to  much  compensation 
Tvhen  hospitalized  over  a  long  period. 

Many  badly  Injured  soldiers  vho  have 
irorfccd  under  Social  Security  receive  dis- 
ability compensation.  This  is  entirely  luire- 
lated  to  the  Army  compensation.  Some  men 
do  not  receive  Social  Security  because  they 
do  not  meet  the  requirements. 

All  these  disabled  soldiers  are  operated  on 
rnd  then  sent  home  to  recover  and  heal. 
Often  even  U  they  are  ready  for  the  next 
step  they  must  wait  in  line  for  an  opening 
on  the  schedule.  This  naturally  lengthens  the 
time  they  are  on  hospital  status.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  schedule  is  so  busy  that  many 
little  things  are  passed  over  by  doctors,  who. 
though  very  dedicated,  are  Just  too  busy  to 
^-orry  about  them. 

What  else  besides  3  months  pay  does  the 
Army  do?  Through  the  education  office  they 
consult    patients    ready   to   leave    regarding 
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education^  matters  Th«e  patients  ar«  dlf- 
lereiit  than  the  average  soldiers  leaving  the 
^^lnv  The  handiciipped  amputees  are  given 
'th.Tapv  People  who  ttfik  for  psychological 
help  uet  It    The  oUiers  are  released. 

When  released  i.'  they  are  Judged  to  h.ive  a 
di-abuuv  they  will  receive  comp«nsation. 
However'  as  long  as  you  have  all  your  fea- 
tures in  the  approxlmal*  place  ;uid  no  scars 
tne  disabimv  is  not  compensatable  "iou 
do  not  have  to  look  like  you  did  before  only 
h.ive  all  the  appropriate  feature> 

I  would  like  verv  much  to  see  the  arm>  do 
more  for  rehabilitating  the  disabled  soldier  in 
r  erv  way  possible  This  means  mentally  as 
well' as  phvslcallv  Thev  inusi  be  made  back 
into  a  productive  member  of  society  I  know 
of  several  bitter  dls.ibled  GI  s  who  feel  the 
world  owes  them  a  living  and  sit  back  and 
collect  dij.ibllitv  What  has  the  army  done 
to  make  them  tni.  way'  They  have  a  good 
program  as  far  as  education  But  Is  that 
enough,  to  get  a  soldier  who  has  been  out 
ct  touch  for  2  and  3  year*  back  Into  clrcvila- 
tion  Now  the  world  Is  moving  so  fast  I  leei 
the  army  owes  it  to  these  bo\s  to  help  them 
adjust  in  any  way  it  can 

The  guvs  I  knew  care  little  about  educa- 
tion and  so  forth  I  agre«  with  the  idea  that 
U  a  guy  IS  going  to  study  he  Is  going  to  study; 
nothing  will  su^p  him  Yet  even  so  the 
Armv  hospital  atmoephere  doesn  t  lend  lt*elf 
vervwell  to  study  90'  of  the  men  Just  want 
to  get  out  and  get  home  They  care  about 
nothing  else  They  are  somewhat  gr»t«f"» 
(or  nustakes  but  actually  nothing  really 
affects  that  desire  to  get  out 

If  only  this  drive  could  be  channeled  to  use 
the    facilities   available    to   their    advantage 
Mavbe  if  more  people  came  around  to  ke^ 
the' men  interested    Many  need  to  be  pressed 
t..  stay  and  finish  their  operations.  The  dis- 
abled soldier  is  in  a\ich  a  hurry  to  get  out  due 
ro  pressures  from  back  home  for  him  to  get 
on  with  life  and  start  earning  a  living  again 
I  think  the  people  that  go  b.ick  to  school 
will  get   back  Into  the  swing  of   things  faat 
be^-ause  this  is  the  melting  pot  of  all  classes. 
Thev  learn  fast  here  what  has  been  happen- 
ing while  they   were  8:one    But  what  about 
the  many  guys  that  the  Army  does  not  en- 
courage to  go  back  to  schr>ol?  They  have  a  lot 
of  hangups,  thev  think  many  suange  things 
about   their  disability   They   get   little   help 
Manv   are   self-conscious    Others   hide   what 
happened   Taey  don  t  want  pity  and  are  also 
sick  of   nosy   people    Many   want   to   be   left 
alone  and  avoid  people 

:  also  think  the  Army  owes  it  to  society  to 
prepare  the  public  for  the  hundreds  of  In- 
Jured  thev  release  The  public  needs  to  bet- 
ter  underVttiid   these  soldiers 
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THE  NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL 
POLICY  ACT 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, one  of  the  most  significant  bills 
passed  by  the  Congress  last  year  was  the 
Natiorud  Envlrorunental  Policy  Act  spon- 
sored by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr  Jackson  » . 

This  act  sets  forth  for  the  first  time 
a  congressional  policy  toward  the  en- 
vironment and  esublishes  a  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President.  The  President 
emphasized  its  importance  when  he 
signed  the  bill  into  law  on  New  Years 
Day  In  his  first  official  act  of  the  new 
decade. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  past  several 
weeks  there  have  appeared  a  number  of 
articles  and  editorials  disctisslng  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  and  the 


problems  Involved  in  protecting  our  en- 
vlroimient.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  selection  of  these  articles  be  prmted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
I  From   the  Chicago  Tribune    Jan    4     1970| 

Tl'RN    PolLVTloN     ARoVNO 

In  hl.'^  first  official  act  of  1970.  President 
Nixon  signed  the  national  environmental 
policy  act,  creating  a  three-man  council  of 
environmental  advisers  to  the  President  par- 
allel to  the  council  of  economic  advisers  This 
council  and.  for  that  matter,  the  whole  act 
are  probably  less  significant  than  Nixon  s 
H^serilon  thit  the  1970s  ab.solutely  mu.M  t>e 
the  years  when  America  pays  Its  debt  to  the 
pa-st'  by  reclaiming  the  purity  of  Ita  air.  Us 
waters  and  our  lumg  environment  It  Is  lit- 
erally now  or  never  •  A  determination  by  the 
President  of  the  United  St«tes  to  exert  the 
powers  of  his  office  to  resist  the  progressive 
deterioration  of  our  physical  environment  Is 
more  Important  than  any  single  statute. 

Slmil.trlv.  the  fact  that  Congress -In  this 
instance  led  primarily  by  Sen  Henry  M 
Jackson  of  Washington-took  the  Inlt.la- 
uve  of  passing  the  natloiu.l  environmental 
polity  act  IS  more  hopeful  than  the  act  It- 
self Acts  and  councils  seldom  have  much 
impact  unless  there  Is  a  sincere  and  persist- 
ent imolementatlon  of  their  Intent  in  later 
executive  and  legislative  decisions 

The  Idea  of  arresting  the  continual  degra- 
datlun  of  the  human  habitat  Is  an  Idea  whose 
time  has  come  The  air  and  water  in  so  many 
congested  areas  has  become  so  fouled  that 
the  man  In  the  street  can  confirm  what  un- 
til recently  were  largely  disregarded  warn- 
ings from  a  few  scientists  Both  the  general 
public  and  powerful  officials  have  got  the 
message       It   Is  literally  now  or  never  ' 

Effective  action  against  polluters  requires 
national— indeed.  International-  action  But 
It  is  not  the  kind  of  action  that  governments 
have  been  In  the  habit  of  taking  Until  very 
recently  It  was  generally  assumed  that  na- 
ture could  absorb  any  amount  of  punishment 
On  the  premise  that  what  they  did  on  their 
own  property  was  their  business,  polluters 
Urge  and  small  have  been  allowed  to  dump 
noxious  .''tufT  into  air  and  water  Indeed,  the 
polluters  have  Included  many  an  agency  of 
gov  ernment 

As  is  ineviuble  In  undertaking  new  tasks, 
government  s  first  efforts  at  coping  with  pol- 
lution have  been  Inefficient  President  Nixon 
alluded  to  some  of  the  difficulties  when  he 
said  To  compound  the  levels  of  review  and 
advice  seldom  brings  earlier  or  better  re- 
sults." 

Polluti-rs  accustomed  to  paying  attention 
to  nobodv  pounce  on  bewUderlngly  numerous 
directives  as  a  good  excuse  for  delaying  re- 
medial action  The  assignment  of  fighting 
pollution  needs  to  be  accepted  by  and  di- 
rected from  the  highest  levels  of  the  federal 
government,  the  Presidents  office  and  Con- 
gres.s  The  Job  Is  too  big  for  clUes.  counties, 
or  states  to  undertake  alone,  tho  all  have 
their  essential  roles  It  Is  too  essential  to  be 
consigned  to  federal  burocraU,  whether  few 
or  many.  Turning  pollution  around  so  that 
It  decreases  Instead  of  further  Increasing  re- 
quires firm  policy  at  the  top.  firmly  Imple- 
mented m  day-to-day  decisions 

President  Nixon  evidently  ha.s  been  Im- 
pressed by  what  he  learned  In  the  •many 
hours'  he  has  spent  with  his  cabinet-level 
Environmental  Quality  council,  appointed 
last  May.  considering  "the  pressing  problems 
of  pollution  control,  airport  location,  wilder- 
ness preservation,  highway  construction,  and 
population  trends."  Meanwhile.  Congress, 
wanting  to  express  Independently  Its  recog- 
nition of  a  pt)pnlnr  Issue,  brought  to  passage 


the  new  national  environmental  poUcy  act 
Both  executive  and  legislative  levels  of  Uie 
federal  government  are  now  as  clearly  on  rec- 
ord against  permitting  further  envlronmenlnl 
deterioration  as  words  can  make  ihem. 
Let  deeds  loUow. 


I  Fn>m  tho  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Jan  5.  19701 
•Now  OR  Never" 
Pre-iflent    Nixon    couldn't   have    picked    a 
better   subject    for   a   New    Year's   and   new 
decade's  resolution  that  the  quality  of  the 
environment    As  he  signed  the  National  En- 
vironmental  Policy  .\ct  at  his  San  Clemente 
retreat,  he  said.  'The  1970s  absolutely  must 
be  the  years  when  America  pays  Us  debt  to 
I  he  past  by  reclaiming  the  purity  of  Us  air. 
its  waters  and  our  living  environment    It   It- 
litenilly  now  or  never   " 

It  Is  now  or  never  With  each  year's  dekiy 
the  problems  of  pollution,  overcrowding, 
urban  blight.  ugUftcatlon  of  the  lyidscap.- 
s*>t  their  noxious  r<x>ts  deeper. 

The  President's  science  adviser  Dr  LeeiJu- 
Bridge  said  In  Boston  a  week  ago  thatf  the 
technology  to  arrest  environmental  deAy  i' 
ready  Two  things  were  still  needed;  organi- 
zation and  resolve. 

The  bill  signed  by  the  President  on  New 
Year's  Dav  will  help  provide  the  rudiments 
of  the  organizational  delivery  system  the  na- 
tion win  need  to  reverse  pollution  trends  H 
gives  the  President  a  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Qtialltv.  similar  to  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers.  The  council  will  be 
backed  up  by  a  technical  staff.  Likewise,  the 
timing  and  tone  of  the  President's  statement 
suggest  the  kind  of  resolve  the  nation  needs 
to  make  real  headway 

The  sincerity  of  the  President's  resolve  w.'s 
quickly  questioned  by  Sen.  Henry  M  Jackson 
of  Washington,  who  wrote  the  new  bill,  and 
by  Sen  Edmund  S.  Muskle  of  Maine  Sen 
Jack.son  wondered  whether  Mr.  Nixon  would 
spend  enough.  Sen.  Muskle  objected  to  the 
President's  remarks  about  keeping  his  en- 
vironment protection  staff  "compact."  an 
allusion  to  the  more  ambitious  executive  stalT 
the  Maine  Senator  has  been  proposing 

Both  Senators  agreed,  however,  that  for  the 
nation  to  make  the  needed  turnaround,  the 
Preeldent  had  to  lead  the  way.  Mr  Nixon  will 
not  find  the  going  easy  One  of  the  biggest 
obstacles  is  the  general  feeling  that  the 
problem  Is  too  complex  to  be  masterminded 
by  the  government,  that  slovenliness  and  the 
hunger  for  material  things  are  too  en- 
trenched. 

But  the  restoration  of  a  companionable  life 
between  man  and  his  environment  must  be 
possible  One  thinks  of  the  Marshall  Plan 
and  the  tremendous  restorative  effect  It  had 
on  Western  Europe.  Environmental  decay  is 
a  subtler  but  no  more  pernicious  ravager 
than  war.  If  a  new  Europe  could  rise  out  of 
an  enemy-caused  rubble,  so  can  a  modern 
society  save  Itself  from  its  self-toxlcated  land, 
air.  and  water. 

iFrom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan  4.  1970] 
Fight  for  Survival 

President  Nixon's  characterization  of  the 
battle  against  the  pollution  of  Uie  environ- 
ment as  a  "now-or-never "  fight  offers  new 
hope  that  this  survival  Issue  will  be  given  top 
priority,  not  In  discussion  panels  but  in 
action. 

With  poisons  pouring  into  the  air  at  a  rate 
of  130  million  tons  a  ye*r  and  great  bodies  of 
water  turning  Into  cesspools,  the  question  Is 
no  longer  one  of  comfort  or  esthetic*  but  of 
lUe  and  death.  The  President's  warning  that 
huge  areas  may  become  unllvable  by  1980 
mt^t  be  underscored  with  the  obeervaUon 
that  many  urban  regions  already  fit  this 
description. 
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Creation  of  the  Ck>uncU  on  Environmental 
Qualities  and  the  President's  emphatic  en- 
dorsement of  the  Democratic-sponsored  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  should  be 
the  first  step  In  a  bipartisan  i>artnershlp  to 
avert  the  disastrous  prospects  so  dramati- 
cally set  forth  by  Mr.  Nlxou. 

The  question  still  to  be  answered — and 
gravely  posed  anew  by  Senators  Jackson  and 
Muskle  at  the  very  moment  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's appeal — is  whether  the  country  and 
Its  leaders  truly  comprehend  botli  the  nature 
and  the  price  or  the  task.  This  is  not  a  cleaur 
up  Job  or  a  beautlficatlon  project.  It  Is  not  a 
putch-up  effort  to  mu7'.le  a  few  smokestacks 
and  incinerators  or  to  Improve  the  existing 
sewage  system.  It  Is  not  a  series  of  skirmishes 
against  easily  identifiable  despoilers  of  air, 
water,  land  or  forests. 

Nothing  short  of  a  new  understanding  of 
the  total  pattern  of  man's  use  ol  the  en- 
vironment and  its  resources  can  keep  the  na- 
tion from  drowning  in  the  wastes  erf  its  own 
affluence.  It  would  be  fatal  self-deception  to 
welcome  the  new  concern  with  the  environ- 
ment, in  all  branches  of  society  and  at  all  age 
levels,  as  a  painless  diversion  from  radical 
pressures  for  basic  social  reform.  In  many 
ways,  the  strategies  required  to  check  tbe 
destruction  of  the  environment  involve  a 
more  fundamental  assault  on  all  our  normal 
modes  of  conducting  Industry,  moving  about 
for  business  or  pleasure  and  establishing  a 
balance  between  public  and  private  Interests 
than  any  involved  in  race  relations  or  other 
phases  of  the  urban  crisis. 

Private  gsdn  and  public  expenditures, 
deeply  Involved  In  polluting  the  environ- 
ment, cannot  remain  untouched  by  realistic 
policies  to  stop  that  pollution.  Nor  can  there 
be  a  efferent  plan  to  deal  with  man's  future 
environment  without  concern  for  the  popula- 
tion pattern  Itself. 

Sacrifice  will  be  required  and  so  will  large- 
scale  expenditure  of  governmental  fluids.  In> 
flatlon  and  the  drain  of  the  'Vietnam  war  will 
provide  handy  excuses  for  inaction.  But  ^he 
price  of  evasion  will  be  seU-annlhllation,  a 
stake  bigger  than  any  war. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  4,  1970) 

Washington  :  "It  Is  Ltterallt  Now  oh  Never" 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  January  3. — A  great  deal  Is 
being  made  by  the  Democrats  in  Washington 
these  days  about  the  difference  between 
President  Nixon's  soaring  rhetoric  on  pollu- 
tion control  and  his  comparatively  low 
budget  requests  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

On  the  face  of  It,  the  opposition  party  can 
argue  that  be  is  talking  big  and  spending 
very  little.  He  requested  $214  million  to  help 
clean  up  the  nation's  waters  in  the  current 
budget;  the  Congress  finally  appropriated 
$800  million;  and  It  is  not  yet  clear  that  the 
Administration  will  spend  the  extra  money. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Nixon  declared  the  other 
day  that  "the  nineteen -seventies  absolutely 
must  be  the  years  when  America  pays  Its  debt 
to  the  past  by  reclaiming  the  piulty  of  Its  air. 
Its  waters  and  our  living  env  ironment.  It  Is 
literally  now  or  never." 

the   new   convert 

Despite  this  difference  between  language 
and  cash,  however.  It  would  probably  be  a 
mistake  to  put  the  contrast  down  to  political 
hypocrisy.  It  Is  only  In  the  last  year  that  Mr. 
Nixon,  like  many  other  Americans,  has  come 
to  realize  that  a  population  increasing  by 
over  two  million  a  year  and  an  Indifferent  In- 
dustry expanding  even  faster  are  poisoning 
the  atmosphere  of  the  nation  and  raising  vast 
new  political  as  well  as  social  problems. 

Accordingly,  he  Is  said  to  be  devoting  a 
major  part  of  his  forthcoming  State  of  the 
Union  message  to  the  pollution  problem  and 


to  the  reorganization  of  local,  state  and  Fed- 
eral Oovemmenta  to  deal  effectively  with  'the 
larger  appropriations  be  Intends  to  request 
in  the  next  budget. 

Mr.  Nlzon  la  not  a  fisherman  like  Herbert 
Hoover,  or  a  hunter  or  conservationist  like 
Teddy  Roosevelt,  but  he  Is  from  California, 
where  pollution  has  been  a  lively  political 
controversy  for  years,  and  Ed  Mtiskle,  who 
could  be  his  opponent  for  the  Presidency  in 
1972,  Is  one  of  the  real  experts  In  the  Senate 
on  this  vast  and  complicated  subject. 

THE     WHITE     HOUSE    COrNCIL 

In  signing  the  bill  to  create  an  Environ- 
mental Council  to  advise  the  President  In  this 
field — as  the  Cotmcll  of  Economic  Advisers 
assists  him  in  the  economic  field — Mr.  Nlzon 
has  at  least  assured  that  experts  will  be 
watching  all  executive  and  legislative  actions 
for  their  potential  Influence  on  the  environ- 
ment. 

Lord  Rltchle-Calder,  writing  in  the  ciurent 
issue  of  Foreign  Affairs,  defines  pollution  as 
"a  crime  compounded  of  ignorance  and 
avarice,"  and  he  notes  that  the  ignorance 
often  exists  at  the  very  top  of  civilized  gov- 
ernments simply  because  all  the  Implications 
of  government  decisions  are  not  clear  to  the 
men  at  the  top. 

For  example.  Prime  Minister  Clement 
Attlee,  who  conctirred  in  President  Truman's 
decision  to  drop  the  atomic  bomb  on  Hiro- 
shima, wrote  in  "Twilight  of  Empires"  six- 
teen years  later: 

THE   FOaOOTTEN    FACTOR 

"We  knew  nothing  whatever  at  that  time 
about  the  genetic  effects  of  an  atomic  explo- 
sion. I  iLnew  nothing  about  fallout  and  all 
the  rest  of  what  emerged  after  Hiroshima. 
As  far  as  I  Itnow,  President  Truman  and 
Winston  Churchill  knew  nothing  of  these 
things  either,  .  .  .  Whether  the  scientists 
directly  concerned  knew  or  guessed,  I  do  not 
know.  But  11  they  did,  then  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  they  said  nothing  of  it  to  those  who 
had  to  make  the  decision." 

This  may,  as  Lord  Rltchle-Calder  observes, 
sound  absurd,  since  H.  J.  MuUer  had  won 
the  Nobel  Price  In  1927  for  his  evidence  of 
the  genetic  effects  of  itidlaUon,  but  It  is 
merely  one  dramatic  Illustration  of  a  fact 
well  known  to  anybody  who  has  been  around 
Washington  or  Westminster  in  the  last  thirty 
years,  namely  that  governments  are  con- 
stantly making  decisions  without  any  seri- 
ous study  of  the  side  effects  of  their  actions. 

Now,  at  least,  there  will  be  an  early-warn- 
ing post  in  the  White  House,  and  some  ex- 
pert advice  on  how  money  can  be  spent  effec- 
tively In  attacking  the  total  problem  rather 
the«i,  as  has  happened  often  In  the  past, 
wasting  It  on  piecemeal  projects. 

Besides,  the  new  Environmental  Council 
will  serve,  as  the  Economic  Council  does,  as 
an  educational  agency,  not  only  for  the  Ad- 
ministration, but  for  the  Congress  and  the 
public  as  a  whole. 

THE    BASIC    CONFUCT 

The  real  conflict  will  come  between  a  con- 
servative Administration's  natural  Instinct 
to  conserve  and  the  exposition  to  expensive 
decontamination  projects  among  the  Repub- 
lican party's  supporters  In  American  indus- 
try. 

If  Mr.  Nixon  sticks  to  his  now-or-never 
battle  against  pollution,  however,  he  will 
find  a  very  large  and  powerful  constituency 
In  the  public  and  the  press  at  his  side.  This 
Is  one  of  those  projects  which.  If  well  orga- 
nized and  financed,  can  be  a  major  goal  for 
the  bicentennial  celebrations-  of  1976,  but  it 
will  have  to  be  coordinated  and  pushed  hard 
In  the  next  few  months,  and  the  indications 
here  are  that  the  President  intends  to  do  just 
that 


(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

Jan.   8.    1970] 

EvxBTomE'B  Gettino  Into  the  r" 

Environmental  Act 

(By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck) 

President  Nixon  went  out  of  his  way  a  few 
days  ago.  In  signing  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act,  to  plump  hard  for  con- 
servation. It  Is  "now  or  never,"  he  said,  for 
Americans  to  take  steps  toward  clearing  up 
the  mess  they  have  made  or  their  country. 
Prom  across  the  land,  in  one  editorial  voice, 
came  the  sound  of  a  great  Amen. 

Forgive  me  if  I  maintain,  for  a  while,  a 
discreet  and  skeptical  silence.  The  act  Just 
signed  by  Mr.  Nixon  may  Indeed  be  land- 
mark legislation.  It  surely  is  a  montunent  to 
one  of  the  Senate  most  able  men,  Henry  M. 
Jackson  of  Washington.  It  is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  the  new  three-member  Council  of 
Environmental  Quality  Advisers  will  add 
fresh  clout  to  the  antl-pollutlon  cause. 

But  an  uneasy  feeling  is  beginning  to  grow 
that  what  Is  needed  Is  not  fresh  clout,  but 
better  coordination.  Everyone's  getting  Into 
the  act.  Preservation  of  a  livable  environ- 
ment has  become  the  hottest  cause  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  since  civil  rights  and  Appalachia.  It 
is  hotter  than  hunger,  poverty,  food  stamps 
and  housing.  There  was  a  time,  and  not  so 
long  ago,  when  half  the  House  would  have 
been  stumped  by  talk  of  "ecology."  Now 
there's  an  ecologlst  in  every  cloakroom,  and 
the  end  is  not  In  sight. 

In  many  ways,  of  cotirse,  this  intense  In- 
terest Is  wonderfully  welcome.  Those  of  us 
who  were  born  after  1900,  or  even  after  1920, 
inherited  a  land  that  was  generally  pleas- 
ant, livable,  and  lovely  to  look  at.  To  be  sure, 
there  were  slums  and  tenements  and  soft 
coal  soot,  and  quite  a  lot  of  mud  mixed  with 
the  horse  maniu-e,  but  the  quality  of  life,  as 
measured  In  clean  air,  clean  water,  and  ver- 
dant hills,  was  something  to  remember  with 
wonder — and  with  dismay. 

For  the  generations  of  this  century  have 
squandered  that  Inheritance.  Never  was  so 
great  a  trust  so  grossly  violated.  We  turned 
our  valleys  into  "Sust  bowls  and  our  rivers 
into  sewers,  killed  the  lakes,  fouled  the  air, 
choked  the  cities.  With  the  brute  efficiency 
of  systematic  vandals,  we  combined  stupid- 
ity and  greed.  Now  we  measure  the  quality 
of  our  life  by  the  tons  of  Utter  we  leave  be- 
hind. The  hallmark  of  our  society  is  stamped 
on  10  million  roadside  bottles:  No  deposit, 
no  return. 

All  this  has  been  said  repeatedly.  Teddy 
Roosevelt  said  it  at  the  top  ol  his  lusty 
lungs.  Editors  of  a  thousand  newspapers  ap- 
pealed for  conservation  of  vanishing  re- 
sources. Oarden  clubs,  sportsmen's  organiza- 
tions, such  governors  as  Pinchot  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, pleaded  and  warned  and  remon- 
strated. Nothing  slowed  the  rapacious  tide. 
Red-eyed,  coughing,  half-deafened,  we  stag- 
gered Into  the  "605. 

And  behold:  If  there  is  one  good  thing 
that  can  be  said  for  the  decade  Just  ended. 
It  Is  that  perhaps — perhaps — It  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  new  awareness,  and  a  new 
determination,  in  terms  of  a  livable  world. 
Now  congressmen  are  leaping  to  the  cause 
like  so  many  spawning  salmon. 

As  a  result,  we  may  wind  up  with  too  much 
of  a  muchness.  The  old-line  agencies — the 
National  Park  Service,  Forest  Service.  Soil 
Conservation  Service — suddenly  have  ac- 
quired a  flock  of  young  friends.  In  a  tor- 
rent of  reorganization  and  creation,  recent 
years  have  brought  a  Bureau  of  Sports  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife,  a  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation, a  Federal  'Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration,  a  National  Air  Pollution 
Control  Administration,  an  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration,  a  Consumer 
Protection  and  Environmental  Health  Serv- 
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Ice,  and  EnvlronnientaJ  Control  Adinlnlstra- 
t.on.  an  aisis'.ant  secretary  for  Model  Clues, 
a  Water  Resources  Council,  and  a  anuUl  army 
of  sl-ite  and   regloHAl  comniLssions. 

The  jAolta^a  Act  wiU  create  a  Council  of 
Envlronnie!it-i:  Q'.ialliy  AdvUers  Tlie  coun- 
cil scKii  will  be  Joined  by  an  entirely  new 
Office  of  Environmental  Quality,  to  be  cre- 
ated under  a  bill  sponsored  by  Sen  Muskle 
of  M.ime  The  Congress  has  got  religion,  all 
right;  It  could  now  u".e  a  arm  ecumenical 
movement 

Nl.vcn  can  provide  the  coordinating  lead- 
ership, If  Confess  will  let  him  But  my  skep- 
ilcal  eyes  Inform  me  thai  priv.'\te  interest.-. 
Jealous  committees,  and  fu'.l-time  bureau- 
crats Will  not  yield  their  fiefil'>ms  without  a 
struggle  The  best  advise  Is  to  hang  on  to 
your  eye  drop,,  .md  cough  syrup,  for  another 
10  ye.ira  at  lea^: 

[From  the  Ne-.v  York  Times,  January  4.  1970| 

The  Nation :   Irs  "Now  o«  Neve«  '  Says 
NntOM  Aaoi-r  PoixfTioN 

Washington. — The  halting  of  environ- 
mental degradation  Wd,s  not  one  of  Richard 
M.  NixoQ  a  campaign  priorities  in  1968  In 
tact,  he  rarely  mentioned  It  In  mid-October, 
two  weeks  before  the  election,  however,  he 
did  Issue  a  statement  on  pollutlc>n. 

•We  have  de\ eloped  legal  procedures  to 
prevent  people  from  dumping  garbage  In  the 
stree'j,  he  said.  ■  We  must  aow  develop  pro- 
cedures— appropriate  to  the  last  third  of  the 
20th  century— which  prevent  f>eople  from  us- 
ing more  sophisticated  ways  of  garbage  dis- 
posal to  poison  our  air  and  foul  our  waters." 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  last  session,  after 
extensive  hearings  and  floor  debate  In  both 
Houses.  Congress  sf#t  to  the  President  a  bill 
empowering  Uim  to  do  Juat  that — and  a 
great  deal  more  It  was  called  "Tlie  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of   1969  " 

The  act  dec;ares  that  It  Is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  Qovermnent  "to  create  and 
maintain  cc>ndltlons  under  which  man  and 
nature  can  exist  In  productive  harmony."  It 
requires  all  Federal  agencies  to  take  Into  ac- 
count the  environmental  Impact  of  all  actions 
they  propose. 

Finally,  it  creates  In  the  ofBce  of  the  Presi- 
dent a  permanent  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  of  three  members,  modeled  on  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  and  authorizes 
an  annual  appropriation  of  ll-mllllon  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  the  members  and  a  small  pro- 
fessional staff  The  principal  function  of  the 
council  Is  to  recommend  environmental  poli- 
cies to  the  President. 

DECADE'S    riKST    ACT 

On  New  Years  Day  In  San  Clemen le,  Mr. 
Nixon  signed  the  bill,  saying  It  was  a  par- 
ticularly fitting"  first  act  of  the  new  decade. 
Over  the  past  year,  he  said,  he  had  become 
convinced  "that  the  nlneteen-sevenlieti  ab- 
solutely must  be  the  years  when  America  pays 
Its  debt  to  the  past  by  reclaiming  the  purity 
of  Its  air.  Its  waters  a.  d  our  living  environ- 
ment   It  Is  literally  now  cr  never  ' 

Senator  Henry  Jackson  Democrat  of  Wa'^h- 
Ington  and  chairman  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee, who  was  the  principal  author  of  the 
bill,  and  Representative  John  D  Dlngell. 
Democrat  of  Michigan.  Its  chief  sponsor  In 
the  House,  welcomed  this  statement,  as  did 
.cuch  other  leading  Congressional  environ- 
mentalists as  Senators  Edmund  S.  Muskle. 
Demr^crat  of  Maine.  Gaylord  Nelson.  Demo- 
crat of  Wisconsin,  and  Allen  J.  EUender, 
Democrat   of  Louisiana. 

Yet  there  was  apparent  among  them,  a 
s.uspen3icn  of  complete  belief  until  the 
President  manifested  In  action  how  far  he 
was  prepared  to  go  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  Congress  Was  he.  they  wajited  to  know. 
prepared  to  reorder  national  priorities' 
Would  he.  In  his  budget  reque"-.  put  his 
money  where  his  rhetoric  was? 


There  was  some  history  behind  this  Mis- 
souri attitude 

First,  althovigh  the  Clean  Water  Restora- 
tion Act  of  1966  authorized  an  appropriation 
of  »l -billion  in  this  fiscal  year  for  grants  to 
st.^tes  for  waste  treatment  works.  Mr  Nixon's 
budget  request  mereU  reiterated  President 
Johnsons  for  $3H-mlllion  The  Hou:  e  ap- 
propriated only  $600-milllon.  but  the  Senate 
granted  Mr  Ellenders  plea  for  the  whole  $1- 
bllUon  The  t%vo  Houses  finally  settled  on 
$HOO-niilllon  There  is  considerable  doubt  on 
Capital  Hill  that  Mr  Nlx.u  luteiido  to  sptnd 
tlie  »5e6-nUUiou  above  his  request. 

\  second  duubt  derived  from  the  Adnvln- 
1  .ration's  original  opposiilen  last  spring  to 
the  creatica  of  a  White  House  Council  on 
Environment.  The  reasons  gueu  were  the 
diffusion  of  responsibility  and  the  fact  that 
the  President  had  already  named  a  Cabinet 
level  Environmental  Quality  Council  with 
Dr  Lee  DuBrldge.  Presidential  science  ad- 
viser as  execu'lve  director. 

However,  Mr  Jackson.  Mr  Muskle  and  ^tr. 
Dlngell  regarded  this  Cabinet  committee  as 
window  drcs.slng,  designed  to  forestall  the 
Jacksi.n-Dliigt>ll  bill  They  were  convinced  Dr. 
DuBrldge's  otlico  already  had  too  much  on  Its 
plate  to  Rive  much  attention  to  envlron- 
nii'iiiai  problems 

WATER  giAi.n  V 

Finally,  there  was  the  back  of  the  hand 
which  the  President  gave  last  Thursday  to 
a  provision  in  the  W.itcr  Quality  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1969,  which  Is  still  In  conference 
comml'tce  of  both  Houses  This  provision, 
sponsored  by  Mr  Muskle.  would  create,  also 
in  the  White  House,  an  Office  of  Environ- 
mental Quality,  to  provide  dally  operating 
a'aff  for  the  policy-making  council 

Mr  Nixon  said  such  a  staff  organization 
would  be  a  mistake"  and  merely  "compound 
the  levels  of  review  "  Mr.  Muskle  sharply 
retorted  that  the  council  and  the  staff  office 
represented  an  Integrated  approach  to  en- 
vironmental problems  " 

Mr  Nixon,  it  Is  agreed,  cnuld  dissipate  these 
Congressional  reservations  by  moving  quickly 
to  appoint  men  of  out-itandlng  qualifications 
to  the  new  council,  by  giving  the  council 
its  own  professional  advisory  staff  as  large 
as  the  29-member  staff  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  (which  also  has  a  $1- 
mllllon  annual  budget  I,  and  by  withdrawing 
his  opposition  to  the  larger  support  staff  pro- 
po-sed  by  Mr    Muskie 

Furthermore,  It  Is  agreed,  he  could  win 
large  credit  on  the  Hill  by  announcing  his 
intenuon  to  spend  the  whole  »800-mllllon 
f  jr  waste  treatment  works  that  local  com- 
munities are  unable  to  finance  alone  Mr 
EUender  agrees  It  Is  "literally  now  or  never  " 

SMOTHCH   IN    WASTT 

•  Unless  we  lake  positive  action  now,"  he 
said  In  urging  Senate  approval  of  the  full  »1- 
blllion  authorized  "our  great  country  will 
smother  In  Its  own  w.v.te  matter.  Even  dumb 
anima!s  have  enough  sense  to  avoid  that 
lencmmlous  end  " 

Some  observers  here  believe  Mr  Nixon  may 
d>  much  more  than  he  ever  Intended  to  a 
year  ago.  He  Is  well  aware  that,  tm  Senator 
Jackson  remvked  last  week,  there  Is  a  very 
large  constituency  forming  behind  environ- 
mental quality,  p.wtlcul.irly  among  the 
young. 

In  his  recent  Relth  Lectures  on  BBC  In 
England.  Frank  Fraser  Darling,  head  of  the 
Conservation  Foundation,  said:  "Government 
and  local  authorities  have  the  legislation  en- 
abling them  to  tackle  dereliction  |of  the 
environment!,  but  in  fact  most  are  log-roU- 
ing,  acting  fragmentarlly  with  a  maximum  of 
show,  rather  like  funeral  horses  trained  to 
trot  magulflcently  at  a  pace  slower  than  a 
walk." 

Mr.  Nixon  now  ha.i  the  legislation,  and 
Congress  will  be  watching  whether  his  prog- 


ress  Is  that   of  a   funeral   horse  or  a  pace- 
maker. 

|FYi>m  the  Portland   (Orep  )    OrcgOnlan. 

Dec  21, 19691 

SENATiR   Jm  KsoN    Scores  on   Environment 

Bill 

(By  A.  Robert  Smith) 

Washington  —  The  year's  most  .Mgnlflcant 
development  here  In  the  mounting  struggle 
to  protect,  preserve  and  enhance  America's 
natural  environment  may  turn  out  to  be  a 
rather  modest  appearing  bill  Jiust  passed  by 
Congress. 

It  could  be  a  "milestone."  as  Its  proud 
author.  Sen  Henrv'  M  Jackson,  D-Wash  . 
claims,  but  only  if  President  Nixon  makes 
gmxl  use  of  It  And  that  prosfject  appears 
favorable,  for  White  Hou-e  aides  report  that 
Nixon  plans  to  emphasl/e  environmental 
protecuon  In  his  first  state  of  the  Union  re- 
port m  January. 

Entitled  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969,  the  bill  Is  a  compromise 
worked  out  after  weeks  of  backstage  meet- 
ings among  key  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House. 

It  would  create  a  Council  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality  wTthln  the  executive  office  of  the 
president. 

STATtTRE    SOUGHT 

Jackson  hopes  this  three-man  agency  will 
gain  the  stature  and  influence  of  the  presi- 
dent's Council  on  Economic  Advisers,  tho 
three  appointees  who  assist  the  president 
in  determining  policy  on  Inflation.  Interest 
rates  and  national  economic  growth.  Because 
the  federal  government  plays  such  a  critical 
role  In  national  fiscal  affairs,  the  views  of 
these  three  economists  are  eagerly  sought  by 
the  business  community. 

Tiie  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
will  gain  whatever  prestige  and  power  the 
president  chooses  to  give  it.  If  It  does  be- 
come comparable  to  the  CouncR  of  Economic 
Advisers,  It  could  pack  a  wai^  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  Is  a  passing  fftnPy.  such  as 
the  president's  Council  on  Physical  Fitness, 
created  biWk  when  we  thought  our  worst 
problem  was  domestic  flabblness,  the  en- 
vironment will  get  scant  attention. 

Nixon  created  an  interdepartmentdl  coun- 
cil on  the  environment  last  spring,  made  up 
of  various  cabinet  officers  with  relevrint  con- 
cerns Reportedly  It  has  met  only  twice  This 
lack  of  attention  to  a  grave  national  prob- 
lem bears  out  the  impression  of  Sen  Robert 
Packwood,  R-Ore  ,  who  several  months  ago. 
during  a  dinner -cruise  on  the  presidential 
yacht,  tried  to  arouse  Nixon's  Interest  In  a 
major  effort  to  cope  with  pollution  and  other 
environmental  threats.  It  Just  didn't  grab 
him.  Packwood  found 

Then  there  was  Interior  Secretary  Walter 
Hlckel.  marking  time  for  many  months  with 
Ills  scheme  for  undertaking  a  monumental 
antl-poUutlon  campaign.  It  got  moved  to  the 
back  burner:  other  problems  were  more 
pressing. 

CHANCE    INDICATED 

The  word  now  Is  that  all  this  has  changed 
at  the  White  House,  that  Nixon  will  embrace 
Hickel's  antl-pollutlon  program  and  urge 
Congress  to  enact  it.  that  the  administration 
will  place  environmental  protection  right  on 
the  front  burner. 

Assuming  Nixon  appoints  three  outstand- 
ing persons  to  the  new  council  and  gives 
them  the  latitude  intended  by  Jackson's  bill. 
they  would  systematically  examine  all  new 
federal  programs  and  projects — dams,  high- 
ways, mining  and  logging  operations  on  fed- 
eral lands — to  determine  their  impact  on 
the  natural  environment  The  council  would 
not  have  any  veto  over  such  programs  or 
projects,  but  Its  influence  could  be  felt 
through  the  White  House  when  their  spon- 
sftrlng  agencies  sought  presidential  clearfince. 
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In  a  word,  the  council  would  try  to  make 
all  federal  agencies  more  sensitive  to  the 
common  reeponslblUty  for  envlromnental 
protecUon,  And  It  would  be  available  to  help 
any  state  or  local  agency,  or  even  private 
business,  with  Information  that  might  serve 
to  enhance  the  environment.  Annually  the 
council  would  issue  a  report  on  the  statue  of 
various  aspects  of  the  environment — air,  ma- 
rine, fresh  water  and  the  land.  Including 
forests,  ranges,  wetlands  and  the  urban,  sub- 
urban and  rural  areas  In  which  people  live. 

The  new  act  also  directs  all  federal  agencies 
to  provide  a  detailed  report  on  the  environ- 
mental Impact  of  each  new  proposed  action. 
One  of  the  compromises  required  to  get  the 
bill  enacted  exempt*  the  AEG  from  passing  on 
the  environmental  Impact  of  private  nuclear 
power  plants  that  It  licenses 

aESPONSIBILITT    SPLIT 

The  AEC  will  continue  to  consider  possible 
radiation  hazards  and  to  clear  each  power 
plant  from  a  safety  standpoint.  But  a  ques- 
tion of  environmental  concern,  such  as 
thermal  pollution  caused  by  hot  water  dis- 
charged Into  rivers  or  bays,  would  be  left  up 
to  the  states  to  regulate.  If  a  state  rules  that 
a  nuclear  power  plant  wrlU  not  Jeopardize  the 
minimum  water  quality  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  state,  the  AEC  would  accept 
thU. 

Jackson  lost  one  of  his  primary  objectives 
In  the  anal  version.  His  original  bill  stated: 
"Congress  recognii^s  that  each  person  has  a 
fundamental  and  inalienable  right  to  a 
healthful  environment  and  that  each  person 
has  a  responsibility  to  contribute  to  the  pres- 
ervation and  enhancement  of  the  environ- 
ment," 

The  Senate  passed  this  language,  but  House 
members  objected  on  grounds  It  would  give 
every  citizen  the  legal  authority  to  bring  suit 
against  the  government  If  his  "Inalienable 
right  to  a  healthful  environment  "  has  been 
violated. 

JACKSON    AGREES 

Jackson  couldn't  deny  their  contention, 
for  he  agreed.  In  the  House-Senate  confer- 
ence that  drafted  the  compromise,  the  ma- 
jority turned  thumbs  down  on  allowing  any- 
one to  seek  Judicial  redress  of  grlevancee 
against  pollution.  That  was  much  too  )radlcal 
an  Idea. 

The  compromise  language,  stripped  of  citi- 
zen power  but  clothed  in  the  verbal  garments 
of  hope,  says,  "Congress  recognizes  that  each 
person  should  enjoy  a  healthful  environment 
and  that  each  person  has  a  responsibility  to 
contribute  to  the  preservation  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  environment." 

The  senator,  however,  hasn't  given  up  on 
bis  original  Idea.  Losing  this  round,  be  put 
his  staff  to  work  drafting  an  environmental 
"bill  of  rights"  designed  to  assure  that  one'a 
right  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness l8  not  rendered  meaningless  by  another's 
practice  of  polluting  tlie  air.  and  water  and 
the  land  around  us. 

(Prom  Science,  Jan  2.  1970) 
Environmental  Policy  Act:  Congress  Passes 
A  Landmakk  Measure — KIatbe 
Congress  completed  action  Just  before 
Christmas  on  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969,  described  by  Senator 
Henry  M.  Jackson,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee,  as  "the  most  important 
and  far-reaching  conservation  measure  ever 
enacted."  In  part,  the  act  amounts  to  no 
more  than  a  statement  of  good  Intentions 
and  whether  it  actually  lives  up  to  Senator 
Jackson's  words  wlU  depend  on  how  seriously 
It  18  taken  by  the  Administration  and  the 
Congress  Itself.  Its  usefulness  will  depend 
also  on  tbe  efforts  of  conservationists  and 
others  to  make  the  issue  of  environmental 


quality  weigh  heavily  enough  politically  to 
Influence  tbe  day-to-day  decisions  of  govern- 
ment administrators  and  practical  politicians. 

The  act,  which  bad  strong  backing  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate  and  no  significant  op- 
position (final  passage  In  each  body  was  by 
voice  vote) ,  has  two  major  features.  The  first 
consists  of  a  declaration  of  policy  that  is 
made  more  meaningful  by  an  "action-forc- 
ing"  provision  prescribing  specific  procedures 
to  be  followed  by  federal  agencies  as  they 
develop  policies  and  plans  which  would  affect 
the  environment.  The  second  requires  the 
President  to  submit  to  Congress  an  annual 
environmental  quality  report  and  to  estab- 
lish, as  part  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  a  high-level  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality.  Congress  would  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  President's  report,  which  the  new 
coimcll  would  have  the  task  of  preparing. 

The  Envlronmenul  Policy  Act  is  loosely 
analogous  to  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 
That  act  prescribed  full  employment  as  a 
national  goal  and  established  the  three- 
member  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  which, 
although  virtually  Ignored  during  some  pe- 
riods, has  been  highly  influential  in  the  shap- 
ing of  government  economic  policy  during 
the  1960'8. 

The  Environmental  Policy  Act  calls  on  the 
government  to  seek  environmental  enhance- 
ment by  "all  practicable  means,  consistent 
with  other  essential  considerations  of  na- 
tional policy.  The  policy  goals  Include  having 
an  environment  supporting  diversity  and  In- 
dividual choice;  attaining,  to  tbe  maxlmtim 
extent  possible,  the  recycling  of  depletable 
resources;  and — achieving  a  "balance  between 
population  and  resource  use  which  will  per- 
mit high  standards  of  living  and  a  wide  shar- 
ing of  life's  amenities." 

According  to  the  act,  each  person  "should 
enjoy  a  healthful  environment"  and  has  a 
"responsibility  to  contribute  to  the  preserva- 
tion and  enhancement  of  the  environment." 
As  the  Environmental  Policy  Act  was  first 
passed  by  tbe  Senate,  this  provision  had  tbe 
ring  of  an  environmental  bill  of  rights — 
saying  that  "each  person  has  a  fundamental 
and  Inalienable  right  to  a  healthful  environ- 
ment." However,  this  language  was  deleted  In 
conference  at  the  Insistence  of  the  House 
conferees. 

The  act's  action-forcing  provision  con- 
tains several  specific  directives  to  federal 
agencies.  Among  them  are  requirements  that 
these  agencies  shall  (1)  "uUIlze  a  systematic 
Interdisciplinary  approach  which  will  Insure 
tbe  Integrated  use  of  the  natural  and  social 
sciences  and  tbe  environmental  design  arts 
In  planning  and  In  decision-making  which 
may  have  an  Impact  on  man's  environment"; 
(11)  develop  methods  whereby  "presently  un- 
quantlfled  environmental  amenities  and 
values  may  be  given  appropriate  considera- 
tion In  decision-making  along  with  economic 
and  technical  considerations";  (III)  Include 
In  every  recommendation  or  repOTt  on  pro- 
posals for  legislation  or  administrative  ac- 
tions affecting  the  environment,  a  detailed 
statement  setting  forth  such  considerations 
as  the  environmental  effects  expected  and 
the  available  alternatives  to  tbe  proposed 
course  of  action;  and  (Iv)  shall  make  the 
aforementioned  statement  public,  together 
with  tbe  comment*  of  other  agencies. 

These  directives  are  not  meant  to  over- 
ride any  provisions  of  existing  law.  But,  if 
any  agency  not  already  operating  under  more 
specific  or  demanding  requirements  for  en- 
vironmental protection  finds  that  It  cannot 
legally  follow  tbe  above  procedures,  it  must 
propoee  to  Congress,  by  1  July  1971,  such 
changes  in  Its  govn^lng  statutes  as  may  be 
necessary  to  allow  it  to  conform  to  tbe  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act. 

Conwrvatlonlsta  have  reason  to  be  elated 
at  the  act's  insistence  on  rigorotia  analysis 


of  the  environmental  consequences  of  gov- 
ernment decisions  regarding  such  things  aa 
the  construction  of  dams  and  highways  and 
the  regulation  of  power  companies,  pipeline 
firms,  and  other  utilities.  In  cases  where 
significant  environmental  values  are  put  in 
Jeopardy  by  a  project  and  feasible  alterna- 
tives have  not  been  pursued  or  ideniifjed, 
the  act  should  make  It  easier  for  citizens 
groups,  members  of  Congress,  and  strategi- 
cally placed  administration  officials  (such  as 
those  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  on 
the  new  environmental  council  itseU)  to 
stop  the  project  before  harm  is  done. 

Members  of  the  Council  on  Environmeiital 
Quality  shall  be  selected  by  the  President 
(subject  to  Senate  confirmation)  from 
among  persons  qualified  by  training  and  ex- 
perience to  interpret  and  analyze  environ- 
mental trends,  but  not  necessarily  from 
among  ecologists  or  other  persons  trained  in 
a  scientific  discipline.  They  will  serve  full 
time,  and  Senator  Jackson  and  other  spon- 
sors of  the  Environmental  Policy  Act  are 
hopeful  tliat  the  council  members  will  soon 
attain  the  visibility  and  prominence  in  gov- 
ernment circles  now  enjoyed  by  members  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  The  coun- 
cil Is  authorized  to  spend  eventually  up  to 
$1  million  a  year  on  staff  and  other  expenses. 
However,  Its  staff  support  may  be  provided 
by  a  new  Office  of  Environmental  Quality 
which  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskle  of  Maine 
has  proposed  be  set  up  In  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President.  Tbe  Muskle  proposal, 
which  Jackson  has  endorsed,  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  as  part  of  a  water 
quality  bill  which  Is  now  In  House-Senate 
conference. 

Tbe  Nixon  Administration,  while  never 
flatly  opposing  tbe  environmental  policy  bill, 
has  taken  tbe  position  that  no  new  council 
was  needed  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  established  a  cabinet-level  council 
on  the  environment.  However,  In  the  view 
of  the  bill's  sponsors,  the  President's  group 
could  serve  best  In  resolving  interagency 
confilcts,  while  the  new  council  functioned 
more  broadly  as  a  trend-spotting  and  i>ollcy 
review  body. 

The  analogy  drawn  between  the  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  and  tbe  Employment  Act 
of  1946  Is  an  Imperfect  one.  For  one  thing, 
while  the  Employment  Act  created  Congress's 
Joint  Committee  on  Econcvnlcs  (which  has 
played  a  valuable  educational  role  within 
the  Congress),  the  Environmental  Policy  Act 
does  nothing  to  coordinate  Congress's  han- 
dling of  environmental  Issues  At  the  mo- 
ment, there  Is  no  assurance  that  these  Issues 
will  not  continue  to  be  dealt  with  by  numer- 
ous Individual  legislative  ccsnmlttees,  which 
are  often  Jealous  of  their  Jurisdiction, 

Tet.  even  here,  there  Is  a  possibility  of 
Improvement,  Senator  Jackson.  In  obtaining 
Senator  Muskle's  suppcw^  for  tbe  environ- 
mental policy  bill,  has  promised  to  back 
Muskle's  proposal  to  establish  a  Joint  con- 
gressional ccMnmlttee  on  the  environment, 
"nils  body  would  not  handle  legislation,  but 
it  would  allow  influential  members  of  the 
legislative  committees  that  are  concerned 
with  environmental  Issues  to  meet  regularly 
and  consider  their  responsibilities  Jointly  in 
a  broad,  long-term  perspective 

(Prom  the  Economist.  Jan.  10,  1970] 
The  World:  Pollution — The  New  Enemt 
Washington,  DC. — Only  yesterday  it  was 
safe  for  busy  practical  men  to  treat  con- 
servationists with  the  same  blend  of  Indul- 
gence and  irritation  which  they  extend  to 
vegetarians,  esperantlsts  and  other  estimable 
eccentrics,  "Those  butterfly  chasers"  Is  the 
phrase  of  an  officer  of  the  United  States 
Corps  of  Engineers,  tbe  mighty  builder  of 
dams,  digger  of  canals,  drainer  of  marshes, 
filler  of  land  and  tamer  of  rivers.  There  is  a 
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chai-.g*  Not  only  haa  cons«natlon  of  the 
haman  fnvlronmtnt  come  to  be  taken  serl- 
ouslv  as  an  Idea  U  haa  actually  acquired 
pniUcal  weight  Pre«ldent  Nlxcn  was  per- 
•ormlii'  an  act  of  political  prudenc«  last 
week  when.  In  his  first  formal  statement  of 
•he  vear  he  declared  the  purity  of  the  air. 
ihe  Waters  and  "our  living  environment-  a 
prime  subject  crf  governmental  concern  In 
ihe  19706 

To  be  fair    as  a  presidential  candidate  Mr 
Nixan  did  devoie  a  len^thv  broadcast  to  the 
subject   of   natural   resources,   but  his   main 
emphasis  on  that  occasion  was  on  the  open 
sp\cei  as  a  source  of  refreshment  for  urban 
mm  and  ne  paid  a  marked  deference  t.".  the 
needs  of  industrial  development  and  t*^*^" 
mands    of    the    e«tn»ctlve    Industries     The 
initiative  In  focusing  the  attention  of  gov- 
ernment on  the  whole  range  of  environmen- 
tal problems  came  mainly  from  Congress  The 
Nixon  Administration  did  not  react  favour- 
ably last  spring  when  a  number  of  Senators 
and    Congressmen,    reviving    an    Idea    some 
rears  old.  pressed  for  the  creation  of  a  Coun- 
cil of  Environmental  Advisers.  The  President 
announced  the  formation  of  a  cabinet  com- 
mittee    together    with    a    citizens'    advisory 
committee,    on    environmental    quality    and 
questioners  were  told  be  s<itlsfled  with  that. 
President    Nixon,    like    President    Johnson 
before  him.  also  took  a  narrower  view  of  the 
.■imount  of  federal  money  that  could  usefully 
he  spent  on  curing  water  pollution  than  did 
Congress.  The  Clean  Waters  Restoration  Act 
cf  1967  provided  for  grants  from  the  federal 
government  to  be  matched  by  local  author- 
ities, for  new  or  improved  sewage  works   But 
a  good  deal  of  the  money  authorized  for  the 
flve-year  period  has  not  been  asked  for  in  the 
annual    appropriation    bills:    last    year    Mr. 
Nixon   aaked   for  »214  million   and  Congress 
insisted  on  granting  »800  mUllon.  The  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  got  a  rather  sceptical 
reception  In  November  when,  on  the  basU  of 
a  sampling  of  various  nvers  across  Uie  coun- 
try. It  reported  adversely  on  the  effectiveness 
of  ihe  clean  water  programme  Town  govern- 
ments were  already  angry  at  being  done  out 
of  the  federal  assistance  that  they  believed 
that  they  had  been  promised  and.  when  the 
accountants  started  to  pronounce  judgment 
on  water  treatment,  they  concluded  that  the 
Nixon  AdmlnlstraUon  did  not  like  the  exist- 
ing scheme  and  wanted  to  get  rid  of  It. 

Senator  Henry  Jackson  of  the  State  of 
Washington.  Senator  Edmund  Muskle  of 
MaUie  and  IheU  allies  In  both  houses  refused 
to  be  satisfied  with  Mr.  Nixon  s  cabinet  com- 
mittee. They  suspected  It  to  be  merely  a  sop 
and  argued  that  the  White  House  science  ad- 
viser had  too  many  things  to  think  about  to 
be  able  to  devote  enough  attention  to  ecol- 
ogy. So  far  they  have  scored  one  major  point 
witb  the  passage  of  Senator  Jackson's  N»- 
Uonal  Environmental  Policy  Act,  whlcii 
President  Nixon  signed  on  New  Years  Day. 
This  Act  prescribes  for  environmental  policy 
much  tiie  same  treatment  as  was  laid  down 
for  economic  policy  by  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946.  which  gave  the  President  hla  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  and  required  him  to 
send  Congreas  an  economic  report  once  a 
year  Now  he  will  have  a  similar  council  of 
three  full-time  advisers,  w.th  a  staff,  on  the 
environment  and  he  Is  required  to  report  an- 
nually on  environmental  quality. 

At  least  this  should  ensure  that  the  sub- 
ject gets  regular  public  attention.  What 
more  It  will  do  must  depend  on  the  amount 
of  earnestness  that  the  Administration  and 
Congress  can  sustain  and  this,  no  doubt, 
w-lll  depend  on  the  efTorts  of  the  conserva- 
ilonlsts  to  give  their  subject  a  political 
weight  that  will  make  It  unsafe  for  the 
politicians  to  disregard  it.  Like  full  employ- 
ment, a  "balance  between  population  and 
resource  use"  has  now  been  adopted  as  a 
national  goal:   but  neither  the  one  nor  the 


o'her  comes  of  itself  The  Act  places  some 
procedural  requirements  on  the  executive 
departmenu  which,  when  they  are  reporting 
on  a  proposed  Bill  or  preparing  an  adminis- 
trative decUlon.  will  now  be  obliged  to  ex- 
plain the  consequences  for  the  environment 
If  there  are  thought  to  be  any  But  the 
critics  in  Congress  are  not  satisfied  Not  far 
behind  Senator  Jackson's  Bill  In  the  parlla- 
mentarv  process  1»  Senator  Muskles  water 
qiia'.ltv  improvement  Bill,  which  the  Presi- 
dent, in  signing  the  Jackson  Bill,  plainly  In- 
dicated that  he  did  not  like  The  chances 
t^at  he  will  veto  It  when  It  Is  tinallv  passed 
arc  fairlv  high 

The  Musk:e  Bill  would  extend  la  a  far- 
reaching  wav  the  water  standards  now  Im- 
posed on  the  federal  government  for  ex- 
ample any  undertaking  cnmlni?  forward 
with  a  project — say.  a  p<jwer  plant— that  re- 
quired a  federal  license  would  have  to  show 
that  Its  project  compiled  with  the  water 
standards  i  which,  as  is  perfectly  obvious 
many  now  do  not)  It  would  come  down 
hard  on  oil  companies  by  Imposing  on  them 
absolute  liability  for  pollution  of  sea  or  fresh 
water  caused  bv  their  tankers  offshore  drill- 
ing rigs  or  land  InstallaMons  Mr  Nixon  did 
not  criticise  the  Muskle  Bill  on  these 
gr*unds.  but  on  the  ground  that  the  new 
offlce  which  It  would  set  up  would  mean  too 
much  s'atf  and  too  much  organisation. 

On  the  contrar>'.  says  Mr  Muskle.  with- 
out his  office  the  Presidents  new  environ- 
mental advisers  will  not  be  able  to  do  their 
Job  properlv  He  wants  the  White  House  to 
c  -.mmand  the  staff  which  will  enable  It  to 
overrule  the  executive  department*  when  en- 
vironmental policy  requires  It  He  al.no  wants 
Congress  to  organise  lUself  for  a  period  of 
acute  ecological  danger  by  setting  up  a  new 
Joint  committee  on  the  lines  of  the  Con- 
gressional Joint  Economic  Committee,  which 
has  indeed  proved  itaelf  most  useful  Finally, 
in  a  speech  last  week  he  went  beyond  his 
own  Bill  to  propose  a  new  agency  with  execu- 
tive powers  which  would  concentrate  under 
one  roof  the  various  functions  affect  In?  the 
environment  that  various  departments  now 
exercise  without  much  relation  to  each 
other 

People  are  more  aware  than  they  were  of 
the  threats  to  their  comfort  and  safety  that 
are  piling  up.  they  are  more  prepared  to 
listen  to  warnings  and  are  becoming  more 
explicit  themselves  Like  the  poUtlclajis.  the 
press  and  televLslon  are  echoing  this  aware- 
ness more  than  they  are  creating  it.  but  the 
frequency  and  persistence  of  the  echoea  have 
become  striking,  Li/e  magazine  describes 
the  preparations  now  going  on  to  mine 
molybdenum  on  the  unspoilt  publicly- 
owned  lands  of  the  White  Mountains  in 
Idaho,  the  suong  position  enjoyed  by  the 
exuacllve  industries  under  the  mining  laws 
and  the  forlorn  ouUook  for  the  conservatlon- 
uu  seeking  to  oppose  them.  The  New  Yorker 
prlnta  a  report  from  eastern  Kentucky  of 
the  devastation  done  by  strip-mining  for 
coal  there,  the  effect  on  the  lives  of  the  im- 
poverished mountaineers  and  their  power- 
lessness  to  defend  themselvea. 

Dr.  Praser  Darlings  Relth  lectures  In  Lon- 
don, with  their  warning  of  the  dangers  to 
man  of  his  'exclusion  from  the  hierarchy  of 
nature.  ■  get  a  column  and  a  half  In  the 
Wath.ingWn  Pott.  Science  Weekly  prlnU  two 
articles  on  developmenu  in  conservation  law. 
explaining  that.  whUe  the  law  in  America 
tends  hUtorlcally  to  put  the  Intereet  of 
commercial  exploiutlon  before  the  comfort 
and  even  the  health  or  llveUhood  of  private 
persona,  some  recent  Judgment*  give  ground 
for  hoping  that  a  change  may  be  creeping 
Into  the  philosophy  of  the  courta.  "Lawyere 
and  school  profesaor*."  it  report*,  "are  be- 
coming aware  of  conaervatlon  law  as  a  poUn- 
tiolly  important  field." 

A  degree  of  response  to  the  change  of  feel- 


ing has  begun  to  appear  In  some  of  the  In- 
sUtutlons  which  hold  power  In  various  ways 
to  act  upon  the  environment.  An  example  is 
the  reform  policy  on  pesticides — which  first 
found  expression  in  the  decision  to  restrict 
the  use  of  DDT.  Probably  no  instituUon  has 
ever  been  able  to  spend  so  much  money  on 
interfering,  for  good  or  111.  with  the  hydrol- 
ogy of  the  earths  surface  as  the  Army  Corpe 
of  Engineers,  which  has  enjoyed  this  privi- 
lege since  1824  So  long  beloved  of  poUUclans 
for  the  money  that  It  could  spend  in  their 
districts,  the  corps  has  been  disconcerted  to 
find  lU  popularity  ebbing  away  as  more  and 
more  voices  have  been  raised  against  the  re- 
shaping of  landscapes  and  rivers  which  it  ha* 
wrought  so  dlllgenUy.  The  poUcy  haa  always 
been  to  mould  the  earth  to  the  uses  of  man: 
but  It  beulns  to  appear  that  something  more 
b^phlsiicated  h>  required.  More  and  more  the 
corps  finds  itself  Involved  In  lawsuits  brought 
by  people  who  resist  having  their  neighbor- 
hoods changed.  In  self-defense  it  has  lately 
begun  to  recruit  biologists,  ecologlsta  and 
other  specUUsts  In  environmental  science 
whom.  pre\-lously.  it  had  ignored. 

For  the  moment,  something  like  an  alli- 
ance appears  to  exist  between  the  old-fash- 
ioned nature  lovers,  the  new  style  environ- 
mental and  behavioral  scientists,  the  politi- 
cal radicals  who  like  to  make  private  enter- 
prise skip  and  the  young  who  need  cause 
One  has  to  wonder  how  durable  the  alliance 
Is  The  young  peoples  movements  which  have 
f.istened  on  pollution  as  the  enemy  were  pre- 
occupied a  very  short  time  ago  with  the  war 
In  Vietnam  and  not  long  before  that  with 
white  racism  In  the  South.  Other  causes 
espou-sed  by  the  radicals  require  more  money 
for  welfare,  more  money  fof  education,  re- 
constructed towns  and  better  medical  serv- 
ice for  all:  In  short,  they  depend  on  rapid 
economic  growth,  which  so  far.  In  America 
at  least,  has  always  gone  hand  In  hand  with 
spoliation  of  the  land  and  pollution  of  the 
air  and  the  waters  When  a  choice  haa  been 
m.ide  It  Is  not  certain  that  the  environment 
will  come  off  best:  U  it  does.  It  will  be  for  the 
first  time. 


PROMISE    TO    SPEAK    DAILY    FOR 
SENATE    RATIFICATION    OP    HU- 
MAN RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at  tlie 
beginning  of  the  90th  Congress  3  years 
ago.  I  pledged  to  speak  out  dally  In  sup- 
port of  Senate  ratification  of  the  Hu- 
man   Rights   Conventlona    on    Political 
Rights  for  Women,  on  Genocide,  and  on 
the  Abolition  of  Forced  Labor.  For  more 
than  535  legislative  days,  I  have  spoken 
out  on  this  subject.  On  this  the  first  day 
of  the  second  session  of  the  fllst  Con- 
gress, I  pledge  to  continue  this  effort. 

The  imaartance  of  these  three  Hu- 
man Rights  Conventions  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. A  brief  review  of  the  three 
conventions  will  substantiate  this 
statement. 

First,  the  Convention  on  Genocide 
confirms  that  genocide  is  a  crime  under 
inteniationtil  law,  whether  committed 
In  time  of  peace  or  war.  Of  greater  im- 
portance, the  convention  states  that  all 
persons  committing  genocide  shall  be 
pimlshed,  be  they  constitutionally  re- 
sponsible officials,  or  private  Individuals. 
Though  genocidal  crimes  are  not  to  be 
confused  with  poUUcal  crimes,  those 
guilty  will  be  subject  to  the  rulings  of 
their  competent  national  court,  or,  If 
possible,  an  International  penal  tribunal. 
This  is  the  propoeal  which  President 
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Truman  made  at  the  United  Nations 
more  than  20  years  ago.  It  has  been 
pending  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  for  20  years,  and  we  have  failed 
to  act  on  it.  It  is  entirely  up  to  the  Sen- 
ate. All  Presidents  since  then  have  asked 
us  to  proceed  in  this  regard,  and  they 
have  all  favored  it  without  exception. 

It  is  a  measure  which,  of  course,  in- 
volves no  action  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  is  entirely  up  to  the  VS. 
Senate. 

Second,  the  Convention  on  the  Aboli- 
tion of  Forced  Labor  prohibits  any  forced 
or  compulsory  labor  for  the  purpose  of, 
first,  political  coercicm  or  punishment: 
second,  mobilizing  labor  for  economic  de- 
velopment; tliird,  labor  discipline; 
fourth,  punishing  participation  in 
strikes,  or  fifth,  racial,  social,  national,  or 
religious  discrimination. 

Here  Is  another  convention  which  was 
sent  to  us  by  President  Kennedy  in  1963. 
It  Is  entirely  within  the  province  of  the 
Senate  to  act.  It  is  long  overdue.  It  should 
have  acted. 

Third,  the  Convention  on  Political 
Rights  for  Women  provides  that  women 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  In  all  elections 
on  equal  terms  with  men.  It  also  provides 
that  women  shall  be  eligible  for  election 
to  all  publicly  elected  bodies,  to  hold  pub- 
lic office,  and  to  exercise  public  functions 
established  by  national  law,  all  on  equal 
terms  with  men. 

Once  again,  this  was  sent  to  us  by 
President  Kennedy  7  years  ago,  and  we 
have  yet  to  act  on  It. 

The  validity  and  justification  for  these 
conventions  Is  acknowledged  by  a  major- 
ity of  nations  throughout  the  world.  We 
are  one  of  the  very  few  nations  that  has 
acted  on  none  of  these  treaties.  This  Na- 
tion, however,  which  affirms  these  rights 
through  Its  laws  and  traditions  for  its 
own  people  has  not  seen  fit  to  affirm  these 
rights  for  peoples  throughout  the  world. 
The  gap  between  national  and  interna- 
tional commitment  must  be  bridged.  And, 
the  bridge  in  this  case  should  be  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Himisui  Rights  Conventions 
on  Genocide,  Political  Rights  for  Women, 
and  Abolition  of  Forced  Labor. 

It  is  my  hope  that  when  this  Congress 
completes,  its  business  some  time  late 
this  year  one  of  its  finest  accomplish- 
ments will  be  the  Senate  ratification  of 
the  human  rights  conventions.  Through 
dally  speeches  that  will  further  inform 
and  educate  my  colleagues  in  the  need 
for  ratification,  I  pledge  my  efforts  to 
seeing  that  the  goal  of  Senate  ratification 
will  become  reality. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  NEUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  oixler  lor 
the  quorum  mil  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yleld. 


OXVI- 


-«— Part  1 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
when  the  Senate  wMnpletes  Its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock 

noon  tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  16»— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION RELATING  TO  AN  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL AGENDA  FOR  THE 
1970S 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
nearly  40  years  since  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt said  in  his  first  inaugural  address 


We  have  not.  For,  in  addition  to  the 
other  traiunatic  national  anJ  interna- 
tional events,  the  1960's  have  produced 
another  kind  of  "top  of  the  decade"  list. 
It  has  been  a  decade  when  the  darkening 
cloud  of  pollution  seriously  began  de- 
grading the  thin  envelope  of  air  sur- 
rotmding  the  globe;  when  pesticides  and 
imrestricted  waste  disposal  threatened 
the  productivity  of  all  the  oceans  of  the 
world;  when  virtually  every  lake,  river, 
and  watershed  in  America  began  to  show 
the  distressing  symptoms  of  being  over- 
loaded with  polluting  materials. 

These  pivotal  events  have  begim  to 
warn  the  Nation  of  a  disturbing  new 
paradox :  The  mindless  pursuit  of  quan- 
tity Is  destroying— not  enhancing — the 
opportunity  to  achieve  quality  in  our 


that  "this  great  Nation  viill  endure  as  it    .  -  -  A™»,.i^«„  k«i 

has  endured,  will  revive  and  wUl  pros-/lives.  In  the  words  of  the  Americaxi  bal- 
per,"  our  economy  has  soared  to  leve^  ladeer,  Pete  Seeger  we  have  found  oui- 
that  no  one  In  the  1930s  could  haifc  selves  "standmg  knee  deep  in  garbage, 
imagined.  In  these  past  four  decades  we     throwmg  rockets  at  the  moon 


have  become  the  wealthiest  nation  on 
earth  by  almost  any  measure  of  produc- 
tion and  consumption. 

As  the  economic  boom  and  the  jaost- 
war  population  explosion  continued  to 
break  all  records,  a  national  legend  de- 
veloped: With  science  and  technology  as 
its  tools,  the  private  enterprise  system 
could  accomplish  anything. 

We  assumed  that,  if  private  enterprise 
could  turn  out  more  automobiles,  air- 
planes, and  TV  sets  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  combined,  somehow  it  could 
create  a  transportation  system  that 
would  work.  If  we  were  the  greatest 
builders  In  the  world,  we  need  not  worry 
about  our  poor  and  about  the  planning 
and  building  of  our  cities.  Private  enter- 
prise with  aiough  technology  and  enough 
profit  would  manage  that  just  fine. 

In  short,  we  assumed  that,  if  private 
enterprise  could  be  such  a  spectacular 
success  in  the  production  of  goods  and 
services,  it  could  do  our  social  planning 
for  us,  too,  set  our  national  priorities, 
shape  our  social  system,  and  even  estab- 
lish our  individual  aspirations. 

In  fact,  I  am  sure  most  can  recall  the 
famous  words  of  Charles  Wilson  back  In 
the  mld-1950's,  when  he  said.  "What's 
good  for  the  country  is  good  for  General 
Motors,  and  vice  versa." 

In  the  1960's  the  era  of  fantastic 
achievement  marched  on  to  levels  im- 
precedented  in  the  history  of  man.  It 
was  the  decade  when  man  walked  on  the 
moon — when  medical  magic  transplanted 
the  human  heart — when  the  computer's 
mechanical  wizardry  became  a  part  of 
daily  life — and  when,  instead  of  "a  chick- 
en in  every  pot,"  the  natloiial  aim  seemed 
to  be  two  cars  in  every  garage,  a  summer 
home,  a  color  television  set,  and  a  vaca- 
tion In  Europe. 

From  the  small  farmers  and  small 
merchants  of  the  last  century,  we  had 
become  the  "consumer  society."  with 
science  and  technology  as  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  the  gross  national  product 
as  the  Holy  Grail. 

One  might  have  thought  we  would  have 
emerged  triumphantly  from  the  1960's 
with  a  shout:  "Bring  on  the  next 
decade." 


Cumulatively,  "progress — American 
style"  adds  up  each  year  to  200  milUon 
tons  of  smoke  and  fumes,  7  million 
junked  cars,  20  million  tons  of  paper,  48 
billion  cans,  and  28  billion  botUes. 

It  also  means  bulldozers  gnawing  away 
at  the  landscape  to  make  room  for  more 
unplanned  expansion,  more  leisure  time 
but  less  open  space  in  which  to  spend  it. 
and  so  much  reckless  progress  that  we 
face  even  now^a  hostile  environment. 

As  one  measure  of  the  rate  of  con- 
sumption that  demands  ova  resources 
and  creates  our  vast  wastes,  It  has  been 
estimated  that  all  the  American  children 
bom  In  just  one  year  will  use  up  200  mU- 
llon poimds  of  steel,  9.1  billion  gallons 
of  gasoline,  and  25  billion  pounds  of  beef 
during  their  lifetimes. 

To  provide  the  electricity  for  our  air 
conditioners,  a  Kentucky  hillside  is  strip- 
mined.  To  provide  the  gasoline  for  our 
automobiles,  the  ocean  floor  is  drilled  for 
oil.  To  provide  the  sites  for  our  second 
homes,  the  shore  of  a  pristine  lake  is 
subdivided. 

The  unforeseen — or  ignored — conse- 
quences of  an  urbanizing,  affluent,  mo- 
bile, more  populous  society  have  poi- 
soned, scarred,  and  polluted  what  once 
was  a  beautiful  land  "from  sea  to  shining 
sea." 

It  is  the  laboring  man,  living  In  the 
shadows  of  the  spewing  smokestacks 
of  industry,  who  feels  the  bite  of  the 
"disposable  society."  Or  the  commuter 
Inching  In  spurts  along  an  expressway. 
Or  the  housewife  paying  to  much  for 
products  that  begin  to  fall  apart  too  soon. 
Or  the  student  watching  the  university 
building  program  destroy  a  community. 
Or  the  black  man  living  alongside  the 
noisy,  polluted  truck  routes  through  the 
central  city  ghetto. 

There  is  not  merely  irritation  now  with 
the  environmental  problems  of  dally 
life — there  is  a  growing  fear  that  what 
the  scientists  have  been  saying  is  all  too 
true,  that  man  is  on  the  way  to  defining 
the  terms  of  his  own  extinctk>n. 

Today  It  can  be  said  that  tbei«  is  no 
clear  air  left  in  the  United  States.  The 
last  vestige  of  pure  air  was  near  Flagstaff, 
Ariz.,  but  it  disai^ieared  6  years  ago. 
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Today  It  can  also  be  .said  that  there  is 
no  river  or  lalte  in  the  country  that  has 
not  been  affected  bv  the  pervasive  wastes 
of  o'lr  society  On  Lake  Superior,  the  last 
c'ean  Great  Lake,  a  mining  companj-  ts 
du!npin»:  60.000  tons  of  iron  ore  proce.'^ 
wates  a  day  directly  into  the  lake 

Tomorrow?  Responsible  scienti-sis  have 
predicted  that  accelerataii,-  rates  of  air 
poUution  could  become  so  serious  by  the 
1980s  that  many  people  may  be  forced 
on  the  worst  days  to  wear  breathing 
helmets  to  survive  outdoors 

It  has  also  been  predicted  that  m  JO 
years  man  will  live  in  domed  citie? 

Dr.  S.  DUlon  Ripley.  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Insutution.  believes  that  ni 
23  years  somewhere  between  75  and  BO 
percent  of  all  the  species  of  Uvir.g  ani- 
mals will  be  extmct 

Dr  Paul  Ehrlich.  emmer.i  California 
ecologist.  and  many  other  scientists  pre- 
dict the  end  of  the  oceans  as  a  productive 
resource  withm  Uie  next  50  years  unless 
poUution  is  stopped.  The  United  SUtes 
provides  an  estimated  one-third  to  o»- 
half  of  the  industrial  pollution  of  the  sea 
It  Is  especially  ironic  that,  even  as  we 
pollute  the  sea.  there  is  hope  that  its 
resources  can  be  used  to  feed  tens  of 
niillions  of  hungry  people 

As  in  the  great  depression.  America  is 
again  faced  with  a  crisis  that  has  to  do 
with  material  things— but  it  is  an  en- 
tirely different  sort  of  dilemma.  In  eflect, 
America  has  bought  environmental  dis- 
aster on  a  national  mstallment  plan: 
Buy  affluence  now  and  let  future  genera- 
tions pay  the  price.  Trading  away  the  fu- 
ture is  a  high  price  to  pay  for  an  elec- 
tric swizzle  stick— or  a  car  with  greater 
horsepower  But  then,  the  environmental 
consequences  have  never  been  included 
on  the  label. 

It  is  a  situation  we  have  gotten  Into, 
not  by  design,  but  by  default  Somehow. 
the  environmentAl  problems  have  mush- 
roomed upon  us  from  the  blind  side — al- 
though, again,  the  scientists  knew  dec- 
ades ago  that  they  were  coming 

What  has  been  missing  is  the  unity  of 
purpose,  forged  out  of  a  threat  to  our  na- 
tional health  or  security  or  prestige,  that 
we  so  often  seem  to  have  found  only  dur- 
ing world  war 

But  there  is  now,  I  think,  a  great  awak- 
enmg  underway.  We  have  beg\m  to  rec- 
ognize that  our  security  is  again  threat- 
ened— not  from  the  outside,  but  from  the 
Inside — not  by  our  enemies,  but  by  our- 
selves. A5  Pago  quaintly  put  it.  "We 
have  met  the  enemy  and  they  is  us  " 

A  Gallup  poll  taken  for  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation  last  year  revealed 
that  51  percent  of  all  persons  Interviewed 
were  deeply  disturbed  about  the  grim  tide 
of  poUution. 

Growing  student  environmental  con- 
cern is  a  striking  new  development.  A 
freshman  college  student  attitude  poll, 
conducted  laat  fall  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  found  that  89.9 
percent  of  all  male  freshmen  believed 
the  Federal  Government  should  be  more 
Involved  in  the  control  of  pollution.  And 
a  Gallup  poll  published  in  late  December 
foimd  that  the  control  of  air  and  water 
pollution  is  fast  becoming  a  new  student 


cause,  with  studenU  placing  this  issue 
sixth  on  a  list  of  areas  where  they  felt 
chani!t's  must  be  made 

Other  national  and  local  polls,  the  ns- 
Uic;  citizen  attendance  at  public  hearings 
on  polluters,  the  letters  that  are  iwur- 
in?  into  congressional  offices— all  mdi- 
(.ati-  a  vast  new  coiwern 

As  a  dramatic  indication  of  the  dtvie'^ 
the  new  citl/en  concern  has  reached 
Congress,  a  daily  average  of  150  coiVblit- 
uent  requests  on  environmental  ques- 
tions IS  coming  into  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service,  the  research  arm  of  Con- 
gress, from  Members  of  Congress  This  is 
a  request  rate  second  only  to  that  for 
crime 

In  the  CoNGRESsioNAi,  Recoru.  the 
amount  of  environmental  material  in- 
sertt-d  in  the  first  6  months  of  last  year 
by  Senators  and  Congressmen  was  ex- 
ceeded only  by  material  on  the  i.ssue  of 
Vietnam. 

Congress  la^,t  year  took  the  major  ui- 
itiative  of  appropriating  $800  million  in 
Federal  water  pollution  control  funds — 
nearly  four  times  the  request  of  the 
present  and  previous  administrations 

And  environmentalists  across  the 
country  have  been  heartened  by  the  re- 
ports that  the  President  will  devote 
major  attention  to  the  environmenUl 
crisis  in  his  sUte  of  the  Union  message 
later  this  week  All  conservationists  ap- 
plaud the  President  s  mterest  and  com- 
mitment. 

In  short,  I  believe  that  today  we  are 
at  a  watershed  in  the  history  of  the 
struggle  In  this  coimtry  to  save  the 
quality  of  our  environment 

With  the  massive  new  coalition  of  in- 
terests that  is  now  forming,  which  Is 
Including  the  urbanite  and  the  student. 
It  Is  possible  to  wage  war  on  our  environ- 
mental problems  and  win  In  any  such 
effort  the  continued  commitment  of  mil- 
lions of  people  is  the  most  essential  re- 
source of  all. 

But.  lest  anyone  be  misled  or  caught 
unaware,  this  war  will  te  lost  t>efore  It  Ls 
begim  If  we  do  not  bring  other  massive 
resources  to  It  as  well.  A  victory  will  take 
decades  and  tens  of  bllHons  of  dollars. 
Just  to  control  pollution.  It  will  take  $275 
billion  by  the  year  2000.  Although  that 
sounds  like  a  lot  of  money,  it  will  be 
spent  over  the  next  30  years  and  is 
equivalent  to  the  Defense  expenditure 
for  the  next  4  years. 

More  than  money,  restoring  our  en- 
vironment and  esUbllshlng  quality  on  a 
par  with  quantity  as  a  goal  of  American 
life  will  require  a  reshaping  of  our 
values,  sweeping  changes  In  the  per- 
formance and  goals  of>^ur  Institutions, 
national  standards  of  \uality  for  the 
goods  we  produce,  a  humanizing  and  re- 
direction of  our  technology,  and  greatly 
increased  attention  to  the  problem  of  our 
expanding  population. 

Perhaps,  most  of  all,  It  will  require  on 
the  part  of  the  people  a  new  assertion  of 
environmental  rtghta  and  the  evolution 
of  an  ecological  ethic  of  understanding 
and  respect  for  the  bonds  that  unite  the 
species  man  with  the  natural  systems  of 
the  planet. 
The  ecological  ethic  must  be  debated 


and  evolved  by  individuals  and  Instltu- 
tion.^  on  tiie  terms  of  mans  Interdepend- 
ence with  nature.  Institutions  such  as  our 
churches  and  universities  could  be  of  im- 
portant assistance  In  providing  Increased 
understanding  of  these  ethical  considera- 
tions 

Such  an  ethic,  in  recognizing  the  com- 
mon heritage  and  concern  of  men  of  all 
nations,  la  the  surest  road  to  removln:4 
the  mistrust  and  mutual  suspicions  thai 
have  always  seemed  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  world  peace. 

American  acceptance  of  the  ecological 
ethic  will  involve  nothing  less  than 
achle\ing  a  transition  from  the  con- 
sumer society  to  a  society  of  'new  citi- 
zenship—a  society  that  concerns  itself 
as  much  with  the  well-being  of  present 
and  future  generations  as  it  does  with 
bigness  and  abundance.  It  is  an  ethic 
whase  yardstick  for  progress  should  be: 
Is  It  good  for  people? 

American  college  students— thousands 
of  whom  are  now  actively  planning  a 
teach-in  on  the  crisis  of  the  environment 
April  22  on  hundreds  of  campuses— are 
In  the  forefront  in  expressing  the  terms 
on  which  we  will  need  to  meet  this  criti- 
cal challenge. 

Students,  scientists,  and  many  others 
are  saying  that  we  must  reject  any  notion 
that   progress   means  destroying   Ever- 
glades NaUonal  Park  with  massive  air- 
port development— or  that  It  Is  progress 
to  use  the  American  public  as  an  experl- 
menUl  laboratory  for  artificial  sweeten- 
ers,  food   addlUves.   or   other   products 
without  understanding  the  'technologi- 
cal backlash'  that  may  come  from  their 
unmeasured  dangers — or  that  It  Is  prog- 
ress to  flU  hundreds  of  square  miles  of 
our  bays  and  coastal  weUands.  destroy- 
ing  natural   habltot   for   thousands   of 
species  of  fish  and  wUdllfe.  poUuUng  our 
waters,  and  In  many  other  ways  wreak- 
ing havoc  with  this  f  ragUe  ecological  sys- 
tem In  the  name  of  providing  new  space 
for  industry,  commerce,  and  subdivisions. 
There  is  a  great  need,  and  growing 
support,   for   the   introduction   of   new 
values  in  our  society— where  bigger  Is 
not  necessarUy  better— where  slower  can 
be  faster — and  where  less  can  be  more. 
This  attitude  must  be  at  the  heart  of 
a  nationwide  effort — an  agenda  for  the 
1970's — whereby  this  country  puts  gross 
national   quality   above   gross    national 
product. 


AN  IN VIKON MENTAL  ACCNDA  FOB  THE  1970  S 

coNsrmrnoNAL  amendment 
The  first  Item  I  suggest  for  this 
agenda  will  be  the  Introduction  of  an 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
which  wUl  recognize  and  protect  the  In- 
aUenable  right  of  every  person  to  a  de- 
cent environment. 

In  Its  degradation  of  the  quality  of 
American  life— In  its  danger  to  the  fu- 
ture of  man  himself— I  believe  the  en- 
vlrorunental  crisis  is  the  greatest  single 
threat  to  our  pursuit  of  those  inaUenatole 
rlghta— life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness— which  we  have  recognized  as 
a  society. 

The  amendment  will  be  brief.  It  will 
state: 
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Every  person  has  the  inalienable  right  to 
a  decent  environment.  The  United  States 
;ind  every  State  shall  guarantee  this  right. 

Now.  the  tragedy  is  that  the  citizen  has 
little  clear,  legal,  or  explicit  constitu- 
tional avenue  to  protect  the  sensitivities 
and  well-l)eing  of  himself,  his  family, 
or  his  community  from  environmental 
a.ssault. 

Par  too  frequently,  the  citizen  finds 
himself  left  with  no  remedy.  In  the  face 
of  the  pollution  of  a  lakp  which  belongs 
to  the  public,  or  the  poisoning  of  the  air 
\»  hich  he  must  breathe,  or  the  shattering 
din  which  Is  Imposed  upon  him  with  no 
choice. 

This  is  because,  in  the  development  of 
our  Anglo-Saxon  common  law,  our  pro- 
tections have  traditionally  focused  on 
economic  or  personal  injury,  with  the 
subordination  of  other  damages  that  we 
are  finding  are  just  as  much  a  threat  to 
the  quality  of  life. 

Although  I  believe  we  must  explicitly 
establish  environmental  right  and  pro- 
tection as  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  our 
society.  It  Is  clear  that  any  such  right, 
and  the  terms  of  its  protection,  must  be 
enumerated  in  statutes  at  the  Federal 
and  State  level  and  further  defined  in 
the  courts. 

I  will  introduce  this  constitutional 
amendment  today. 

As  the  second  item  for  an  agenda,  I 
propKJse  Immediate  action  to  rid  Amer- 
ica In  the  1970's  of  the  massive  pollution 
from  five  of  the  most  heavily  used  prod- 
ucts of  our  affluent  age.  For  each  of  these 
products,  I  am  convinced  that  it  can  be 
^  done — with  firm  Federal  action  to  assure 

The  five  areas  are:  Internal  combus- 
tion engine,  hard  pesticides,  detergent 
pollution,  aircraft  pollution,  and  nonre- 
tumable  containers. 

INTERNAL  COMBUSTION   ENGINE 

Phase  out  the  internal  combustion  au- 
tomobile engine  by  January  1,  1978,  un- 
less it  can  meet  national  emission  stand- 
ards by  that  time. 

I  have  already  introduced  this  legisla- 
tion— the  Low  Emission  Vehicle  Act.  It 
Is  imperative  that  a  near  pollution-free 
automobile  be  developed  and  put  into 
use  as  quickly  as  possible.  Present  ex- 
hausts are  causing  up  to  90  percent  of  the 
air  pollution  problem  in  some  areas  of  the 
Nation. 

This  proposal  would  also  initiate  a  Fed- 
eral research  and  subsidy  program  to 
find  an  alternative  to  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine  or  improve  the  perform- 
ance of  existing  alternatives. 

ELIMINATE     HAKO     PESTICIDES 

Eliminate  persistent,  toxic  pesticides — 
the  "chlorinated  hydrocarbons"— by 
1972. 

Because  of  the  grave,  worldwide  en- 
vironmental dangers  from  these  long- 
lasting,  poisonous  compounds,  this  step 
was  proposed  as  a  national  goal  7  years 
ago  by  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee.  There  Is  growing  agreement 
that  the  persistent  pesticides  are  ex- 
pendable, because  of  less  persistent  sub- 
stitutes and  the  development  of  other 
means  of  pest  control. 

A  recent  decision  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 


ment of  Agriculture  to  eliminate  all  non- 
essential uses  of  DDT  by  the  end  of  this 
year  was  a  step  forward.  Yet  the  pesti- 
cide Industry's  continued  unwillingness 
to  initiate  or  accept  reform,  coupled  with 
the  Agriculture  Department's  historic 
hesitancy  to  improve  pesticide  regula- 
tion, makes  it  mandatory  that  Congress 
sEt  a  deadline  on  banning  the  persistent 
pesticides. 

REDUCE    DETERGENT     POLLUTION 

Set  strict  antipollution  standards  on 
detergents.  Including  a  ban  on  their 
phosphorous  "builders"  that  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  pollution  of  our 
lakes  all  across  the  Nation. 

Detergents  are  one  of  the  major  pol- 
lution problems  in  the  country  today. 
Six  years  ago  I  sponsored  legislation 
which  prompted  an  industry  changeover 
to  a  new  ingredient  wliich  cut  the  mas- 
sive mountains  of  foam  detergents  were 
causing  on  our  waters.  Now.  another  im- 
portant step  is  needed:  elimination  of  the 
detergent's  polyphosphate  "builders" 
that  pass  through  sewage  treatment  sys- 
tems into  oiu-  lakes  and  rivers,  stimu- 
lating the  growth  of  algae. 

Most  recently  at  House  committee 
hearings,  scientists  testified  that  non- 
polluting  substitutes  for  these  detergents 
are  now  within  reach.  Industry,  however, 
continues  to  resist  such  a  move.  Congress 
must  act  to  require  the  substitution  and, 
in  addition,  to  set  national  standards  on 
the  water  eutrophication  ability,  blode- 
gradablHty,  toxicity,  and  health  effects  of 
detergents. 

JET    AIRCRAFT     POLLUTION 

To  dramatically  reduce  pollution  from 
jet  aircraft,  establish  a  deadline  of  De- 
cember 1972  for  the  installation  of 
smokeless  combustors  on  their  engines. 

Industry  has  produced  a  combustor 
that  makes  jet  engines  smokeless  and 
significantly  cuts  their  other  pollution. 
At  the  rate  the  airlines  have  agreed  -to 
install  these  devices.  It  would  take  until 
the  middle  of  the  decade  to  make  the 
changeover.  It  will  soon  be  possible  to 
install  the  combustors  at  the  rate  of  200 
a  month,  which  would  accomplish  the 
changeover  in  2  years,  but  the  industry 
Is  refusing  to  do  so. 

With  jets  in  the  coimtry  pouring  78 
million  pounds  of  pollutants  into  the  at- 
mosphere each  year,  there  is  every  rea- 
son for  the  combustors  to  be  installed  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Congress  should  act 
to  require  this  and  to  provide  Federal 
assistance  for  research  to  make  the  com- 
bustors even  more  effective  and  easier 
to  install. 

Aircraft  noise  Is  another  area  which 
is  in  need  of  urgent  action.  As  just  one 
example,  the  supersonic  transport  plane, 
when  flying  at  a  height  of  65,000  feet, 
will  lay  down  a  path  of  sonic  booms  40 
to  50  miles  wide.  This  is  a  massive  intru- 
sion into  human  life  which  we  cannot 
tolerate. 

ELIMINATE    NONRETURNABLE    CONTAINTBS 

Eliminate  bottles,  jars,  and  cans  from 
the  American  landscape  through  a  com- 
bination of  effluent  charges,  development 
of  reusable  or  degradable  containers,  and 
packaging  standards. 

In  the  comprehensive  solid  waste  man- 


agement legislation  that  has  already 
been  introduced  in  this  Congress,  provi- 
sion should  be  made  for  standards  which 
will  require  reusable  or  degradable  con- 
sumer product  containers,  as  soon  as  it 
is  proven  technically  feasible.  In  addi- 
tion, our  solid  waste  control  program 
should  be  financed  in  part  by  efHuent 
charges  paid  by  industrj-  or  packaging 
that  will  net  degrade  or  cannot  be  reused. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  the  long  run 
answer  to  our  solid  waste  problem  must 
be  a  massive  effort  to  turn  our  wastes 
into  valuable  new  products  that  can  be 
recycled  into  the  economy. 

With  these  five  actions,  we  would  be 
taking  great  strides  toward  establishing 
the  principle  that  industrj-'s  responsibili- 
ties for  the  human  and  environmental 
effects  of  its  products  do  not  stop  at  the 
end  of  the  production  line.  The  only  way 
to  assure  this,  is  through  national  laws 
that  establish  performance  standards,  so 
that  products  will  be  tested  and  environ- 
mental and  health  protections  built  in 
before,  not  after,  they  reach  the  market- 
place. 

FAMILY    PLANNING 

The  third  item  on  an  agenda  for  qual- 
ity of  American  life  should  be  establishing 
and  protecting  the  right  of  every  citizen 
to  plan  his  family.  The  funds  and  coordi- 
nation must  be  made  available  for  con- 
ducting necessary  research  into  popula- 
tion problems  and  providing  family  plan- 
ning services. 

The  statistics  are  deeply  disturbing.  It 
took  until  1850  for  the  world  population 
to  reach  1  billion.  By  1930,  80  years  later, 
that  figure  had  doubled,  and  by  the  year 
2000,  the  world  population  is  expected  to 
reach  6  to  8  billion.  Some  ecologists  see 
that  population  level  as  the  "crash  point." 
beyond  which  the  natural  environment 
will  not  be  able  to  cleanse  and  restore  it- 
self from  the  massive  pressure  of  exploi- 
tation and  pollution. 

At  the  December  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  in  Boston,  there  was  general 
agreement  that  the  world's  optimum 
population  limit  has  already  been  passed. 
Measured  in  terms  of  our  past  perform- 
ance in  protecting  our  environment,  the 
United  States  is  already  overpopulated. 
If  we  cannot  manage  the  wastes  pro- 
duced by  200  million  people,  it  will  be  a 
catastrophe  when  we  reach  300  million, 
as  predicted  within  the  next  30  years. 

ENVIROKMENTAL    ADVOCATE    ACENCT 

The  fourth  item  on  an  agenda  for  the 
1970's  must  be  involving  the  citizen  in 
environmental  decisionmaking  through 
new  mechanisms,  including  establish- 
ment of  new  channels  and  forums  for 
public  participation,  creation  of  a  citizen 
enviromnental  advocate  agency,  and 
creation  of  an  environmental  overview 
committee  in  Congress. 

As  a  start,  industry  must  consult  with 
the  community  on  the  pollution  controls 
needed  to  protect  and  enhance  the  en- 
vironment. It  must  make  a  full  disclosure 
of  facts  before,  not  after,  the  decisions 
are  made  that  affect  the  consumer  and 
his  environment. 

Althovigh  it  is  ironic  that  it  needs  to 
be  said,  public  participation  in  environ- 
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mental  decisionniaking  must  also  be  ex- 
tended to  our  Government.  The  sorry 
history  is  that.  Uirou«h  rhetoric,  mac- 
tion  and  compromise  with  special  mter- 
fsts.  our  public  institutions  ha%e  been 
accomplices  in  frittering  away  Uie  qual- 
ity of  American  hfe. 

The  infusion  of  a  spirit  of  advocacy 
.md  environmental  ombudsmanship  is 
urgently  needed  at  every  level  of  gov- 
ernment, and  I  will  propose  a  citizen  en- 
vironmental advocate  agency  at  tlie  Fed- 
eral level.  This  independent  office  would 
represent  the  public  Interest  in  matters 
before  every  Federal  department  and  in 
the  courts. 

With  stronR  support,  the  National  En- 
viroimiental  PoUcy  Act  recenUy  signed 
into  law  and  a  complemenUry  proposal 
now  pending  In  Senate-House  conference 
that  would  provide  staff  support  should 
be  major  steps  forward  in  achieving  In 
the  White  House  an  independent  over- 
view of  Federal  activiues  as  they  affect 
the  American  environment.  Hopefully, 
one  of  the  most  frequently  u-^ed  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Envirormiental 
Pobcy  Act  will  be  the  one  which  makes 
available  to  the  public  the  agency  reports 
required  where  a  Federal  program  or 
project  would  significantly  affect  the 
environment. 

Fmally.  Congress  itself  could  profit 
greatly  by  the  establishment  of  a  non- 
legislative  environmental  committee  that 
would  provide  all  committees  with  a 
continuing  assessment  of  the  state  of 
the  environment  and  of  Federal  environ- 
mental activities. 

MORATOBtCM    ON    UNOfHbt.*    uIL    PRODUCTION 

A  fifth  Item  on  an  environmental 
agenda  for  the  19T0s  .-should  be  the 
laimcliing  of  a  broad--.cale  effort  to  halt 
the  pollution  of  our  sea.  Municipalities 
and  industries  must  be  required  to  halt 
their  wholesale  dumpmg  of  wastes  into 
the  ocean  environment.  And  we  should 
declare  a  moratorium  on  new  leases  or 
permits  for  oil  production  and  other  ac- 
tivities on  the  undersea  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  until  criteria  are  e.stab- 
lished  for  its  protection 

The  oceans,  mans  greatest  asset,  are 
bemg  degraded  at  an  alarmmt;  rate, 
hurling  us  toward  worldwide  cata-^- 
trophe.  In  addition  to  dramatic  oil  pol- 
lution incidents,  there  are  the  less  visible 
forms  of  pollution — from  pesticides  that 
are  accumulating  in  the  sea  and  from 
raw  industrial  wastes  and  sewage  In  the 
United  States,  some  27  million  tons  of 
wastes  were  dumped  at  sea  from  barges 
and  ships  in  1968  alone 

These  activities  have  their  most  un- 
mediate  effect  on  our  very  limited  con- 
tinental shelves,  the  most  productive 
area  of  the  sea.  If  this  sensitive  environ- 
ment is  destroyed,  sea  life  will  rapidly 
diminish  and  a  major  source  of  food 
protein  will  be  lost  in  a  world  that  is 
searching  for  resources  to  feed  its  ex- 
ploding population. 

In  a  glimpse  into  the  future,  the  re- 
cent report  of  the  President's  Panel  on 
Oil  Spills  predicts  we  can  expect  a  Santa 
Barbara-scale  pollution  Incident  once  a 
year  by  1980.  if  offshore  oil  development 
continues  at  the  present  rate. 


To  meet  this  problem,  Congress  should 
declare  a  moratorium  on  further  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  development  until  the 
ground  rules  are  established.  Recreation, 
esthetics,  fishery  resources,  and  natural 
ecology  must  not  be  sacrificed  in  the  in- 
terest of  mineral  and  other  development. 

A  high-level  commission  should  be  es- 
tablished and  Miven  the  2-year  task  of 
conducting  an  inventory  of  our  ofTshore 
resources  and  recommendmg  criteria  by 
which  we  can  achieve  a  harmonious  re- 
lation.ship  with  the  ocean  environment 
Upon  the  establishment  of  such  criteria 
the  moratorium  would  be  lifted 

tNVIRO.NMKNTAL    EDUCATION 

The  sixth  item  on  the  agenda  should 
be  the  establishment  of  an  environmen- 
tal education  program  which  will  make 
the  environment  and  mans  relationship 
to  It  a  major  Interdisciplinary  subject  at 
every  level  of  public  education. 

No  country  can  maintain  Its  vigilance 
In  protecting  its  environment  without  a 
broad  education  for  understanding  of 
mans  relationship  to  his  land.  air. 
watrr.  and  to  other  living  creatures. 

To  help  achieve  this,  I  introduced  the 
EnvironmenUl  Quality  Education  Act 
in  November.  A  companion  bill  was  in- 
troduced m  the  House  The  leglslaUon 
would  provide  support  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  environmental  education 
curriculums  from  preschool  through  col- 
let:e  adult  education,  and  community 
p  rot' rams 

nns--P<-'Rr »ri'N  fuR  itoPht 
.\>  a  seventh  item  for  an  environmen- 
tal agenda,  we  must  utilize  the  billions 
of  dollars  a  year  that  could  be  made 
available  on  compleuon  of  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System  to  provide  new 
transportation  alternatives.  Including 
mas.s  transit,  in  our  polluted,  congested, 
hiehway-choked  urban  areas 

This  year,  about  $3.3  billion  of  the  $4  4 
billion  admmistered  by  the  highway 
trust  fund  will  be  spent  on  the  Federal 
Interstate  Svstem.  which  is  scheduled  for 
completion  In  the  mld-1970's.  Instead  of 
being  used  to  lay  new  blankets  of  asphalt 
and  concrete  from  coast  to  coast  in  an- 
other round  of  massive  highway  build- 
ing, as  has  already  been  suggested,  the 
Interstate  Highway  portion  of  the  fund 
that  could  be  made  available  in  1975 
must  be  put  to  work  alleviating  the  gar- 
gantuan transportation  problems  of  our 
American  cities  A  major  emphasis  of 
those  funds  should  be  the  provision  of 
adequate  mass  transit  systems,  as  weU  as 
developing  and  refining  other  tranporta- 
tlon  alternatives. 

NATIONAL     LAND     LSE     POLICY 

Aa  an  eighth  item,  a  national  policy  on 
land  use  must  be  delineated  and  Imple- 
mented that  will  halt  the  chaotic,  un- 
planned combination  of  urban  sprawl, 
mdastnal  expansion,  and  air.  water, 
land,  aid  visual  pollution  that  Is  seri- 
ously threatening  the  quality  of  life  of 
major  regions  of  the  Nation. 

The  nationwide  land  use  policy  must 
comprise  and  effectively  use  all  the  tools 
available  to  Federal,  Sute,  and  local 
governments  to  establish  rati»nat»plan- 
nitig,  manacement,  and  controls 


Such  a  policy  must  deal  with  the  rnas- 
slve  strip  mining  operations  that  are 
ravaging  and  polluting  vast  acresiges;  the 
reckless  draining  and  filling  of  wetlands 
that  are  destroying  wildlife  habitat  and 
polluting  viul  coastal  and  Inland  areas; 
the  helter-skelter  development  of  our 
coastal  and  Inland  lakes  shoreline  that 
is  eliminating  a  vital  national  asset  from 
any  future  public  use;  the  widespread 
land  erosion  In  urbanizing  areas  that  is 
silting  and  polluting  our  rivers  and  lakes; 
and  the  disruption  of  communities  and 
destruction  of  marslilands  and  other 
scenic  and  natuially  valuable  areas  that 
arc  brought  about  by  our  gigantic  high- 
way program  where  building  in  the  fast- 
est, cheapest  'point  to  point "  fashion  has 
Invariably  been  the  rule,  despite  the  con- 
sequences. 

I  should  add  tliat  an  Integral  part  of 
our  land  resource  and  environmental 
herlUge  is  the  national  park,  lakeshore, 
and  seashore  system  that  we  have  estab- 
lished over  the  past  decades.  In  this  area, 
we  have  fallen  tragically  short  of  carry- 
ing out  the  congressional  Intention  of 
providing  $200  million  a  year  for  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  through 
1973.  Land  purchase  for  our  national 
parks  and  other  Federal  wildlife  and  rec- 
reation areas  is  critically  dependent  on 
this  fund.  Yet  for  last  year,  only  $124 
million  was  sought  and  appropriated. 
Meanwhile.  Outer  Continental  Shelf  oil 
revenues  intended  to  bring  the  fund  to  a 
$200  million  a  year  level  have  been  ac- 
cumulating in  trust  year  sJter  imder- 
funded  year,  unappropriated  and  un- 
spent 

It  is  urgent  that  this  year  we  provide 
not  only  the  annually  authorized  $200 
million,  but  the  additional  $164.5  million 
in  Outer  Continental  Shelf  funds  now 
sitting  In  trust. 

A    NATIONAL    MINERALS    AND    RKSOUmCIS    POUCT 

A  ninth  Item  must  be  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  minerals  and  re- 
sources policy. 

ViUl  resources  are  already  being  ex- 
hausted because  of  our  fantastic  rate  of 
consumption  and  our  Indiscriminate  na- 
tional waste.  In  addition,  the  extraction 
of  our  natural  resources  for  our  raw 
material  has  more  often  than  not  been 
done  in  such  a  way  as  to  wreak  violent 
and  lasting  environmental  destruction. 

A  part  of  this  national  policy  must  be 
replacing  the  U.S.  mining  law  of  1872 
with  a  modem  system  of  mineral  leasing. 
As  it  Is  now.  the  1872  law  is  a  major  ob- 
stacle to  wLse  and  effective  land  manage- 
ment in  a  world  where  the  best  kind  of 
multiple  use  management  is  imperative 
The  present  policy,  based  on  that  antl- 
^quated  law.  gives  blind  priority  to  miner- 
al resources  and  makes  any  considera- 
tion of  wildlife,  recreation,  esthetic  or 
urban  land  values  impossible.  I  have  In- 
troduced legislation  to  establish  a  mod- 
em mineral  leasing  system,  and  a  com- 
panion bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House. 

NATIONAL    AIR    AND    WATER   QCALrTY    POLICT 

As  a  10th  and  highly  importaot  Item. 
America  must  establish  a  national  air 
and  ^at.er  quality  policy  and  commlt- 
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ment  which  will  restore  and  enhance  the 
quality  of  these  critical  natural  resources. 
Our  dirtied  rivers  and  poisoned  air  are 
dramatic  evidence  of  the  desperate  need 
to  take  action  on  a  national  unprece- 
dented scale. 

The  fuel  funding  of  present  pollution 
control  programs — closing  the  environ- 
mental money  gap — is  a  fundamental 
and  urgent  requirement  of  a  national 
policy.  Despite  the  congressional  Initia- 
tive last  year  in  Federal  water  pollution 
control  aid.  our  national  water  quality 
progi-am  still  faces  the  danger  of  total 
collapse.  While  the  Federal  aid  has  been 
trickling  to  the  critical  municipal  sew- 
age treatment  program  in  the  millions 
of  dollars,  applications  for  aid  from  cities 
and  towns  across  the  country  are  in  the 
billions. 

In  this  perilous  situation,  It  is  essential 
that  we  appropriate  the  full  authoriza- 
tion of  $1.2  billion  in  the  Federal  water 
pollution  control  grant  program  for  sew- 
age treatment  plants  for  fiscal  1971.  Oth- 
er means  of  long-range  financing  are 
being  considered,  but  we  caimot  afford 
a  delay  in  already  authorized  water  qual- 
ity funding  while  the  alternatives  are 
being  debated. 

A  national  air  and  water  quality  policy 
must  also  dramatically  expand  our  pres- 
ent program  of  research  and  develop- 
ment of  ways  to  neutralize,  dispose  of, 
and  recycle  all  wastes,  and  require  all 
governmental  units  and  all  industries  suid 
municipalities  to  comply  with  the  high- 
est state  of  the  art  In  treating  their 
wastes.  We  must  also  require  that,  as  new, 
more  effective  pollution  control  equip- 
ment is  developed,  it  be  installed  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

ENVIRONMENTAL    POLmCAL    ACTION 

The  11th  item  on  an  agenda  for  the 
1970's  must  be  the  creation  of  a  nonpar- 
tisan national  environmental  political  ac- 
tion organization,  with  State  and  local 
organizations  providing  the  foundation. 

The  orgsmizatlon  will  give  the  public 
the  day  to  day  involvement  that  is  essen- 
tial to  achieving  environmental  solutions. 

CONCLtTSION 

Our  efforts  to  meet  a  broad-gaged 
agenda  such  as  I  have  outlined  above  will 
require  a  vast  Increase  in  spending  for 
environmental  programs.  At  least  $20  to 
$25  billion  per  year  over  present  expendi- 
tures Is  essential.  A  major  portion  of  this 
could  come  from  existing  sources  of  rev- 
enues by  reordering  national  priorities 
and  diverting  funds  to  environmental 
programs.  New  resources  must  also  be 
tapped. 

A  radical  reduction  in  the  level  of  our 
Vietnam  Involvement  and  an  elimination 
of  unnecessary  defense  expedltures  will 
result  in  substantial  savings  which  could 
be  tapped  for  environmental  programs, 
among  other  dramatic  needs.  Normal 
economic  growth  will  also  produce  more 
revenue  which  can  be  earmarked  for  im- 
proving our  surroundings. 

A  casual  look  at  the  deterioration  that 
has  come  about  over  the  p«ist  30  years  is 
a  frightening  prolog  to  a  disaster  of 
inestimable  dimensions  If  the  acceler- 
ating rate  of  the  environmental  crisis 
continues. 


It  Is  not,  however,  a  trend  that  cannot 
be  reversed.  If  we  have  the  will,  the  en- 
vironmental challenge  can  be  met.  But 
in  doing  so,  It  will  take  significant  modi- 
fications In  our  way  of  life.  It  will  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  period  when  all  of  the 
Institutions  of  our  society — social,  politi- 
cal, and  economic — must  readjust  their 
philosophical  attitudes  toward  man's  re- 
lationship to  his  environment  and  all 
other  living  creatures. 

Our  environmental  problems  are  man 
made.  The  solutions  must  be  man  made 
&s  well. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  guarantee  every 
person  the  right  to  a  decent  environ- 
ment and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  'S.J.  Res.  169) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  declaring 
that  every  person  has  an  inalienable 
right  to  a  decent  environment,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Nelson  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  169 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (ttco-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  if  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
Its  submission  by  the  Congress : 
"Article 

"Every  person  has  the  InaUenable  right  to 
a  decent  environment.  The  United  States  and 
every  State  shall  guarantee  this  right." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIKE.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator on  what  I  think — and  I  mean  every 
word  of  this — is  a  rare  and  historic  Sen- 
ate speech.  In  the  12  years  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate,  I  have  not  heard  or  read  a 
more  importaiit  speech. 

I  say  this  because  the  Senator  is  deal- 
ing with  a  problem  that  imtll  recently 
was  neglected.  It  is  a  problem  with  which 
the  Senator  was  well  aware  when  he  was 
Governor  of  Wisconsin,  where  he  con- 
tributed greatly  to  a  beginning,  in  otir 
State,  in  a  big  way.  He  has  made  very 
significant  contributions  in  this  area  in 
the  7  years  he  has  been  in  the  Senate.  But 
today  he  has  done  something  which  I 
think  the  Members  of  the  Senate  should 
be  well  aware  of.  He  has  proposed  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  would 
write  into  our  Constitution  a  recognition 
and  protection  of  the  inalTenable  right  of 
every  person  to  a  decent  envirormient. 

As  I  imderstand  It,  if  we  had  this 
provision  in  the  Constitution,  it  would 


mean  that  citizens  would  have  a  solid 
constitutional  base  for  protection  against 
tie  destruction  of  the  air  they  breathe, 
the  water  they  drink,  the  sound  pollu- 
tion— all  the  things  which  are  absent 
now.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  is  conect. 

I  think  the  great  tragedy  has  been 
that  historically  the  environment,  which 
belongs  to  all  people — air,  water,  soil, 
oceans,  lakes,  rivers,  and  streams — the 
assets  which  belong  to  all  of  us.  has  been 
progressi\ ely  degraded  by  other  Individ- 
uals or  industries  or  municipalities.  "ITie 
individual,  who  has  a  right  to  use  that 
water,  since  the  water  is  public  property, 
who  has  a  right  to  see  It  protected  from 
degradation  by  the  actions  of  some  other 
individual,  really  has  not  had  remedy  in 
the  past  to  do  anything  about  it.  When 
he  relied  upon  the  Federal  Government, 
the  State  government,  or  the  local  gov- 
ernment, they  failed  him. 

If  we  have  a  right  that  is  more  im- 
portant than  any  other  right,  it  is  the 
right  to  live  in  a  clean  and  decent  en- 
vironment, and  that  people  and  indus- 
tries not  be  permitted  to  so  foul  the  air 
that  it  affects  the  very  health  as  well  as 
the  quality  of  living  for  Individuals  in 
the  area. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  carmot  think  of 
any  more  important  action  that  Con- 
gress can  take  in  the  next  8  or  9 
months — however  long  we  are  in  ses- 
sion— than  to  approve  the  amendment 
that  has  been  proposed  by  the  Senator. 

I  think  this  is  something  that  is  being 
called  for  by  people  all  over  America. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans are  now  awake  to  this  problem. 
This  is  an  instance  in  which  Congress  is 
behind  the  people. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  Is  pro- 
posing a  whole  series  of  very  helpful 
recommendations.  They  are  comprehen- 
sive and  cover  many  areas.  I  thank  him 
and  commend  him  for  it. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  my  senior  col- 
league for  his  gracious  remarks. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  should  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  reiterate  what  the 
distingtiished  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  PROXMIRE)  has  said,  and  also 
to  commend  the  juruor  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  <Mr.  Nelson)  for  his  point 
No.  4 — namely,  that,  no  matter  how  you 
look  at  the  problem  of  the  befouling  of 
our  environment,  there  is  no  way  It  can 
be  viewed  apart  from  the  failure  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  a  national 
population  policy.  There  is  no  way  our 
failure  to  preserve  the  environment  can 
be  viewed  apart  from  the  failure  of  the 
United  States  to  consider  the  conse- 
quences of  overpopulation,  our  failure  to 
provide  enough  money  for  biomedical 
and  contraceptive  research,  and  our 
failure  to  offer  the  same  opportunity  for 
the  poor  mother  to  plan  a  family  that  we 
provide  for  the  affluent. 

As  the  Senator  well  knows,  the  statis- 
tics overwhemingly  confirm  the  conclu- 
sion in  his  statement.  His  explanation  of 
the  Inherent  link  between  overpopula- 
tion and  the  destruction  of  our  environ- 
ment constitutes  a  tremendously  impor- 
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tant  message  to  the  American  people,  I 
am  delighted  that  he  Is  delivering  that 
message  today,  and  I  hope  he  delivers 
nian>-  more  like  it. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland.  As 
msLiXf  of  us  know,  he  Is  a  leading  spokes- 
man with  respect  to  the  very  serious 
problem  cf  overpopulation  and  has  m- 
troduced  an  excellent  bill  which  would 
move  a  long  way  In  the  direction  or 
ave/Ung  the  disaster  that  is  sure  to  come 
from  o\-erpopulation  unle.vs  we  do  some- 
ihtiu  about  it  In  the  next  handful  of 
years.  ^.     .        ,, 

Mr.  ^L^GNIJSON.  Mr    Pieside.it,  will 

the  Senator  yleW 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  This  is  apropos  of 
what  the  Senator  is  talking  about  What 
Uttle  we  are  doing  with  respect  to  famUy 
planning  is  In  the  pending  bUl.  which  is 
threatened  with  a  veto.  What  little  we 
are  doing  is  in  this  bill,  particularly  for 
the  disadvantaged. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
making  that  point. 

Mr    MOSS.    Mr,    President,    will    the 

Senator  yield' 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 
Mr,  MOSS.  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsui  for  his  veiy  eloquent  and 
striking  speech  en  the  question  of  en- 
vironment and  the  control  of  our  en- 
vironment. It  is  long  overdue.  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  for  his  continued  lead- 
ership in  this  area.  This  is  an  area  in 
wliich  we  have  had  continued  leadership 
from  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  most  Impelling  of  arguments  are 
now  marshaled  here  as  to  why  we  must 
take  the  steps  that  the  Senator  is  advo- 
cating. 

I  would  ask  the  Senator  if  he  is  a^^  are 
of  the  bill  now  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate to  create  a  Department  of  National 
Resources  and  Environment,  on  which 
hearings  were  held  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress  but  none  have  been  held  in  this 
session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes  I  am  aware  of  the 
bill  and  I  am  aware  of  the  Senators  con- 
tinuing mterest  as  author  of  the  bill  and 
as  one  who  has  advocated  for  several 
years  now  that  we  bring  some  units  into 
this  whole  business  of  our  dealings  with 
the  execuUve  and  legislaUve  branches  on 
the  environmental  question.  The  problem 
is  being  divided  and  apportioned  among 
so  many  agencies  that  in  fact  one  agency 
f  reqiiently  is  not  aware  of  what  the  other 
agency  is  doing  Many  times  their  actions 
are  In  conflict.  This  is  a  very  thoughtful 
measure  and  the  Senator  should  be  com- 
mended for  his  persistence  in  pursuing  a 
piece  of  legislaUon  which  I  think,  over 
the  long  pulL  will  give  us  unity. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  appreciate  the  comments 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  what  the  Senator  here  calls 
for.  as  to  a  nonlegislative  environmental 
committee,  would  be  a  useful  organiza- 
tion to  have  in  Congress.  I  tlxink  of  even 
B-eater  impact  would  be  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Environment  because  this 
would  be  the  action  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  as  the  Senator  de- 
scribes it.  Oftentimes,  our  action  efforts 
m  Government  are  so  fragmented  and 
unrelated  that  they  overlap  and  some- 


times conflict,  whereas  If  they  were 
brought  together  in  one  charge,  one  goal, 
we  could  expect  governmental  policies  at 
least  to  be  consistent. 

We  have  the  practice,  and  I  guess  it  Is 
Inevitable,  of  creating  a  new  department 
or  a  new  agency,  when  we  have  a  par- 
ticularly critical  problem,  and  then  it  sits 
there  and  later  on  we  have  a  problem 
that  is  perhaps  somewhat  related  but  we 
create  somethin?  else  and  that  is  how  we 
get  them  fragmented.  We  should  stop 
and  step  back  every  once  in  awhile  and 
look  at  where  we  are  Roing  to  check  on 
the  goal  of  the  Department  and  its  func- 
tions, to  see  that  they  are  related  and 
are  going  in  the  same  direction.  Then 
we  will  get  the  kind  of  information  we 
need. 

As  th?  Senator  so  eloquently  pointed 
cut  in  his  speech,  we  have  been  so  head- 
long in  developing  our  resources  indus- 
try and  providmg  programs  and  all  the 
other  things,  that  for  too  long  we  have 
neglected  even  thinking  about  the  en- 
vironment. We  had  to  balance  the  wastes 
developed  and  the  burdens  that  came 
with  all  the  good  efforts  we  made  in  other 
areas,  and  now  we  find  ourselves  on  tlie 
brink  of  disaster,  imless  we  can  find  some 
way  to  eliminate  the  great  wastes  that 
are  flowing  down  into  our  environment 
and  take  positive  steps  to  preserve,  im- 
prove, and  restore  the  environment  that 
gives  us  life  on  this  globe. 

The  photographs  that  the  astronauts 
have  sent  us  back  from  the  moon  show 
this  earth  of  ours  all  In  one  picture,  so 
that  we  get  the  idea  of  how  small  and 
confined  is  the  environment  in  which  we 
live.  When  we  destroy  it  or  degrade  It  to 
Uie  point  where  it  no  longer  is  compati- 
ble witli  life,  tlien  we  have  Uken  tlie 
first  step  toward  the  final  elimination 
of  the  human  race. 

We  must  recognize  that  and  turn  back 
while  there  is  still  time. 

Let  me  a^ain  express  my  appreciation 
to  and  admiration  for  the  Senator  In 
ti-.e  great  cause  that  he  is  advocating 
here,  and  to  assure  him  that  I  will  be  as 
helpful  as  I  can  in  thi:;  endeavor. 

Mr  NELSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Utah.  I  agree  with  him  about  his 
observations  on  fragmentation  of  these 
Lssues  and  the  need  for  the  legislative 
proposals  wliich  he  has  been  advocf  ting 
for  many  years. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  on  a 
truly  grand  speech.  It  is  really  a  Magna 
Carta  on  the  environmental  rights  to 
which  our  fellow  citizens  feel  themselves 
entitled. 

The  thought  runs  through  our  minds 
that  we  are  not  really  a  rational  and 
organized  people,  but  are  really  a  disor- 
ganized and  an  emotional  people. 

I  wonder  if  we  will  be  able  to  bestir 
ourselves  and  follow  along  the  lines  of 
action  suggested  by  the  Senator,  or 
whether  we  will  have  to  wait  until  a  real 
disaster  strikes  one  of  our  megalopolitan 
centers  some  day  and  find  that  some 
thousands  of  people  have  died.  I  wonder 
if  it  will  be  only  then  that  action  will  be 
taken. 

I  hope  that  this  will  not  be  the  case, 
but  that  we  will  follow  the  suggestions  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 


As  chaiiman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  I  express  my  full  support  and 
gratitude  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magntjson)  for  his  work  in 
pressing  the  HEW  appropriations.  I  hope 
that  the  pending  measure  Is  voted  on 
soon;  and  that  if  it  is  vetoed,  I  hope  we 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  override  the 
veto.  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  under- 
stand why  the  public  press  harps  on  the 
fact  that  we  want  to  spend  an  additional 
$1  billion  on  that  sector  of  Government 
spending  from  which  the  cost-benefit 
gives  us  the  greatest  advantage. 

They  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this 
Congress  has  also  cut  the  President's 
budget  by  more  than  $7  billion.  There  is 
a  blanketing  of  the  airwaves  and  of 
tlie  public  media  that  mystifies  those 
who  look  at  the  figures. 

It  is  up  to  the  public  media  to  translate 
there  facts  accurately  until  the  public 
realizes  that  we  have  cut  the  President's 
budget  by  more  than  five  times  the 
amount  that  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton is  defending  as  an  addition. 

Mr.   MAGNUSON.   Mr.   President,    I 
thank  the  Senator. 

As  the  Senator  was  speaking,  I  was 
reminiscing  a  little.  I  am  not  proud  of 
this.  In  fact,  I  was  somewhat  embar- 
rassed. _  , 
When  I  was  a  Member  of  the  House  ol 
Representatives,  we  were  talking  about 
stream  poUution.  We  had  a  public  works 
bill  up  for  consideration.  I  thought. 
"Why  don't  I  send  up  a  little  amend- 
ment that  would  make  everyone  using 
the  navigable  waters,  which  Is  pretty 
nearly  even'onc.  deposit  aU  solid  waste 
upstream."  I  did  not  get  anywhere. 
Think  what  that  would  have  done  if 
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we  had  done  that  30  years  ago.  I  am  em - 
barra-wed  about  that.  I  am  sure  tfiat  it 
would  have  passed. 

As  the  Senator  points  out.  we  let  the.'^e 
tilings  pass,  and  a  war  has  Intervened, 
and  It  will  now  take  billions  of  dollars 
to  do  what  has  to  be  done. 

I  could  not  help  but  reminisce  about 
that.  It  woulu  have  been  a  simple  amend- 
ment and  it  would  have  taken  care  of 
most  of  this  matter. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Cannon  assumed 
the  chair.  > 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  it  was  a  great  and 
special  privilege  to  preside  over  the  Sen- 
ate during  the  remarkable  address  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  believe 
that  his  speech  wUl  be  looked  back  upon 
as  the  keynote  address  for  the  1970's.  It 
.spelled  out  what  must  be  the  agenda  for 
mankind  in  the  matter  of  the  sur\ival  of 
the  human  race. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  on  tlie 
thought  and  effort  that  went  Into  that 
leadership  address, 

I  would  ask  to  be  included  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  constitutlwial  amendment 
when  it  is  offered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  It  has  been  offered. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
California  tMr.  Cranstom)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
With  regard  to  the  aspect  of  his  ad- 


dress  dealing  with  the  environmental 
agency,  I  concur  wholeheartedly  In  the 
need  for  a  greater  opportimlty  for  the 
public  to  be  represented,  and  for  the 
Government  to  provide  that  opportimlty, 
.'^o  that  pollution  and  the  poisonous  as- 
pects of  prop)osed  business  and  Industrial 
activities  are  fully  considered  before  and 
not  after  the  fact. 

We  had  an  experience  in  my  State  in 
Santa  Barbara  where  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment proceeded  to  lease  for  imder- 
water  oil  drilling  portions  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  a  responsibility  to  hold 
public  hearings,  but  a  memorandum  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  stated,  in 
effect,  "We  do  not  want  public  hearings 
because  It  might  stir  up  the  natives," 
meaning  they  did  not  want  the  people  of 
Santa  Barbara  to  be  aware  of  what  was 
occurring  imtil  after  It  occurred.  It 
turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  worst  disas- 
ters we  have  had  there.  The  seepage  still 
has  not  been  halted.  In  a  new  develop- 
ment, the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
abandoned  its  responsibility  for  holding 
public  hearings  on  the  erection  of  oil 
drilling  towers  without  seeing  to  it  that 
some  other  agency  moved  in  to  fill  the 
vacuum. 

We  must  see  to  it  that  the  vacuum  is 
filled.  We  must  see  to  it  that  the  public 
is  informed  on  something  that  Is  about 
to  happen  in  its  area  before  it  happens. 

There  are  many  other  aspects  of  the 
Senator's  fine  address  which  are  of  great 
significance.  I  wish  to  add  one  footnote. 
I  believe  industry  and  business,  respond- 
ing to  the  obvious  desires  of  the  Amer- 
ican public,  and  led,  where  necessary,  by 
Government  action,  can  and  will  do  great 
things  In  controlling  pollution  and  poi- 
son in  the  decade  of  the  1970's  if  we 
lead  them  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  address  myself  to 
the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. I  wish  to  join  Senators  who  have 
applauded  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  his  more  than  significant  speech  this 
afternoon  on  life  itself,  this  planet,  and 
the  problems  we  face  with  all  the  pollu- 
tion that  is  taking  over  life  on  this 
planet.  The  Senator's  address  has  been 
described  as  the  "Magna  Carta."  It 
could  be  said  that  that  phrase  expresses 
the  gratitude  of  Senators  to  the  leadier- 
ship  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
taken  in  this  long-term  vital  matter  be- 
fore us. 

We  have  read  that  the  state  of  the 
Union  address  on  Thursday  of  this  week 
will  deal  with  the  environment.  I  believe 
the  leadership  the  Senator  has  taken 
and  the  work  he  has  done  over  the 
months  prior  to  this  are  registering  from 
the  White  House  throughout  the  Ng- 
tion;  and  as  I  understand,  it  will  be  the 
focus  of  discussion  of  young  people  In 
the  month  of  April.  I  do  not  know  if  that 
was  discussed  in  the  speech. 

Gratitude  is  the  word  with  which  I 
would  like  to  end — gratitude  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
my  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 


constitutional  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Cranston  In  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion. It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  do  this  because  as  one 
who  has  followed  the  oceans  with  par- 
ticular care,  I  realize  the  time  is  arriv- 
ing when  the  degree  of  pollution  in  the 
oceans  can  pass  a  point  of  no  return 
and  turn  them  into  a  polluted  area. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  to  be  highly  com- 
mended for  his  resourceful  program  for 
environmental  control  and  his  dedica- 
tion to  the  task  at  hand.  His  agenda  for 
the  1970's  includes  many  items  which  I 
endorse  wholeheartedly.  On  several  oc- 
casions the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and 
I  have  worked  together  on  environmental 
questions. 

During  the  recess,  I  was  delighted  to 
hear  that  one  effort  in  which  we  and 
others  joined  apparently  produced  fa- 
vorable results.  Last  Thursday  the  ad- 
ministration annoimced  an  agreement 
with  State  and  local  authorities  in  Flor- 
ida forbidding  the  construction  of  a  ma- 
jor international  jetport  near  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park.  Under  the  agree- 
ment, it  was  announced,  State  and  local 
authorities  may  use  the  already  con- 
structed single  rimway  jet  training  fa- 
cility for  flight  training,  but  only  imder 
strict  Federal  supervision.  According  to 
the  announcement,  the  agreement  fur- 
ther specifies  that  the  training  nmway 
will  be  closed  as  soon  as  a  new  site  for 
the  jetport  is  found. 

Assuming  the  controls  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  training  facihty  are  sufiB- 
ciently  strict,  the  agreement  appears  to 
be  a  great  victory  for  the  forces  of  con- 
servation in  this  country.  It  is  a  goal 
which  several  of  us  in  the  Congress  have 
pursued  for  some  time. 

The  administration  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  averting  what  many  had  feared 
was  an  Impending  disaster  to  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  wondrous  resources. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  further 
commend  Senator  Nelson  for  signaling 
out  several  threats  to  our  environment 
which  require  immediate  action,  includ- 
ing the  environmental  impact  of  hard 
pesticides,  the  internal  combustion  en- 
gine, and  the  jet  aircraft.  These  prob- 
lems, among  others  are  being  considered 
by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  and 
more  particularly  by  the  Energy,  Natural 
Resources,  and  the  Environment  Sub- 
committee. We  on  the  Commeree  Com- 
mittee recognize  our  responsibility  for 
moving  forward  in  these  areas  with  all 
dispatch  and  look  forward  to  working 
with  Senator  Nelson  and  others. 


AN  ENLIGHTENED  BUSINESSMAN'S 
APPROACH  TO  POLLUTION  CON- 
TROL 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  presi- 
dent of  International  Harvester,  Mr. 
Brooks  McCormick,  presented  a  most 
interesting  and  informative  address  be- 
fore the  First  Government-Industry  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Conference  last  fall.  His 
words  should  be  of  significant  Interest  to 
all  of  us  as  an  example  of  what  enlight- 


ened businessmen  can  do  to  safeguard 
our  environment. 

Many  talk  about  environmental- pro- 
tection, but  too  often  that  is  all  we  do. 
That  has  not  been  the  case,  fortunately, 
with  International  Harvester,  as  Mr. 
McCormick's  words  point  out.  While 
others  slept.  International  Harvester 
recognized  years  ago  the  need  to  con- 
serve our  natural  resources  and  make 
them  work  for  man.  Today,  men  like 
Brooks  McCormick  continue  to  lead  the 
way  by  recognizing  that  we  must  possess 
a  total  concern  for  our  environment  and 
must  recognize  the  social  and  moral  jus- 
tifications in  such  an  endeavor  as  well 
as  the  economic  benefits. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormick's statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
One  Company's  Attack  on  Watei;  PoLLfTio.v 

I  welcome  the  undersecretary's  invitalioii 
to  participate  in  this  first  goveriuneut- 
Industry  water  pollution  conference.  Indeed,  I 
am  honored,  along  with  my  employer.  Inter- 
national Han-ester  Company,  for  the  privilege 
of  kick-off  position  in  this  two-day  sym- 
posium on  water  pollution  abatement.  It  may 
well  be  true  this  nation  and  the  world  face  no 
graver  problems  than  those  of  environment. 
Almost  everywhere  we  look  we  see  signs  of 
environmental  deterioration. 

The  history  of  man  has  been  the  history 
of  his  efforts  to  take  command  of  his  environ- 
ment, to  control  tha'-.e  elements  around  him 
upon  which  he  depends  for  his  very  life.  His 
method  throughout  most  of  that  period  has 
been  extremely  primitive  and  shortsighted. 
He  has  been  concerned  only  with  the  im- 
mediate effects  of  his  actions,  with  solutions 
for  imminent  problems  and  answers  to  cur- 
rent questions. 

He  has  been  so  impressed  that  his  environ- 
ment, out  of  control,  could  destroy  him  that 
he  has  been  oblivious  of  the  possibility  that 
he  might  destroy  if — and  himself  in  the  proc- 
ess. And  he  has  become  aware  of  that  possi- 
bility only  in  the  most  recent  history.  It  may 
be  one  of  the  most  important  lessons  man- 
kind can  ever  learn. 

Tills  year,  we  have  been  privileged  and 
thrilled  to  witness  the  first  landing  of  human 
beings  on  the  moon.  Many  people  have  at- 
tempted to  assess  the  significance  of  that 
feat,  and  it  will  probably  be  years  before  we 
will  appreciate  its  full  meaning.  But  if  it  does 
no  more  than  offer  us  the  experience  of  a 
completely  hostile  environment,  it  can  be 
worth  its  enormous  cost.  If  it  helps  only  to 
awaken  our  appreciation  of  this  life- 
supporting  planet  and  quicken  our  resolve  to 
preserve  It,  the  money  this  nation  has  sx>ent 
and  will  spend  on  lunar  exploration  will 
prove  to  have  been  a  bargain. 

So  while  water  is  the  subject  of  our  de- 
liberations today,  I  l)elieve  we  need  to  be 
aware  that  it  is  concern  for  total  environ- 
ment that  has  brought  \i6  together.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  we  must  end  the 
pollution  of  water.  But  neither  should  we 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  meaisures  we 
take  for  abatement  must  be  made  in  con- 
text with  Improving  the  quality  of  our  total 
environment.  We  will  be  treating  one  ele- 
ment of  something  that,  in  essence.  Is  indi- 
visible. This,  It  seems  to  me,  must  be  the 
underlying  qualification  of  everything  we 
say  today, 

I  will,  of  course,  be  speaking  for  Inter- 
national Hflr\'estcr  Company  and.  therefore. 
In  a  sense,  I  will  be  representing  the  farm 
equipment  industry  as  some  of  the  advance 
literature  for  the  conference  has  suggested. 
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At  Ihf  sarr.e  time.  I  must  point  out  that  my 
Companv  Is  a'.so  a  maker  of  trucks  and  con- 
strucuoii  equipment  as  well  na  internaJ  com- 
bvuiUon  and  gr*s  turbine  engines,  aeroepace 
conn'onenu.  and  slrel. 

In  saort.  I  do  not  repreaent  my  assigned 
category  In  ttie  same  eicluslve  w^y  some  ol 
my  coi:e.igues  on  t;ila  program  repreeenl 
theirs.  A  mort  periuieni  category  ioi  us 
would  be  -automotive  metalworkliig  be- 
cause t&e  majority  of  International  Har- 
vester products  move  en  wheels  or  tr;\cks 
and  are  self-propelU-d  and  because  the  bulk 
of  our  manufacturing  oi^eratlons  are  classi- 
fied as  met*lwocklng. 
■"  a:i:i  the  attitude  of  my  Company  toward 
wa-.er  pollution  in  particular,  and  human 
ea\iroumeul  ui  general,  get^  Its  e.sentiil 
ch^irwter  frv.m  cur  origin  a^  a  f^-m  equlp- 
meui  company  aiid  cur  l^ng  alU-nce  with 
agriculture 

It  takes  little  imaslnaMon  to  a>«oc!ftte 
farm  equipment  conrpanles  with  a  consum- 
ing; interest  in  the  cun.servaticn  of  water  and 
soil  resources  You  can  eo  back  as  far  a- 
you  like  in  the  history  of  the  industry  and 
ftnd  documented  evidence  of  efforts  and  ac- 
complishments in  promoting  and  leaching 
conservation 

And  incidentally,  this  was  not  ••con5erva- 
tlon  for  conservations  sake  '  which.  Time 
magazine  sav5  ha-,  been  "freely  Fcorned"  by 
Secretary  Hickel  It  was  c.  n'^erraMon  to  en- 
hance the  life  support  elements  for  growing 
p'  nts— conrer.atlon  ti  m.ilntaln  ad  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  agricultural  envl- 
rcnment 

Now  rm  not  gMng  to  tell  you  It  was  sheer 
altruism  that  crlgmi'.-ly  motivated  f.irm 
equipment  companies  Nor  was  It  any  clair- 
voyant vision  of  the  day  man  would  begin 
to  realize  he  was  seriously  in  danger  of 
destroylns  his  environment  It  w&.s  Just 
plain,  good  bus  ness  Water  and  soil  con- 
servation for  the  farmer  was  also  market 
conservation  for  the  Company 

But  precisely  for  that  reason,  a  hl;;hly 
favorable  attrude  toward  the  couservaUon 
of  environmental  resources  became  ingrained 
very  earlv  in  the  structure  of  our  Com- 
pany—and, I  am  sure.  In  that  of  other  farm 
equipment  firms  A  natural  feeling  of  re- 
sponslblUty  for  our  c:rpora'e  ccDnonilc  well- 
being  became  Interchangeable  with  a  feel- 
ing of  responsibility  for  the  quality  of  the 
agricultural  environment  The  relationship 
between  them  was  as  compelling  as  it  was 
obvious. 

Another  strong  Influence  on  the  present 
attitude  of  my  Company  toward  environ- 
mental problems  was  the  change  that  cc- 
c'lrred  nearlv  thirty  years  ago  In  our  basic 
concept  of  the  business  Like  many  other 
firms,  ours  had  grown  up  with  the  belief 
that  the  aTairs  of  ctir  enterprise  were  largely 
private"  that  our  major  obligation  to  the 
public  was  to  be  law-abiding,  ethical  and 
consUuctlve  In  our  decisions  and   actions 

Then  a  former  president  of  our  Company 
mtrvjduced  the  concept  that  when  a  corpora- 
tl.:>n  reaches  a  certain  size.  It  ceases  to  be 
a  purely  private  business  crganl/aUon  and 
becomes.  In  a  ser.sc  a  s'jclal  Institution  He 
fe'.t  this  was  true  berause  sufh  size  made 
the  Company  a  tremendous  Infl.ience  for 
good  or  bad.  on  the  U'.es  of  thousands  and 
thousands  of  people. 

From  th.s  ch.-.n"e  cf  thlrki:  g  c.  nvei  the 
concept  cf  an  enterpru?  operated  not  only 
in  the  mteresU  of  its  owners  but  equally  la 
thoee  of  It*  customers.  Its  cmp'.  yes  and  the 
communlUe*  In  wh::h  Its  people  live  and 
conduct  buslnesa. 

The  impllcau-  ns  rf  Uils  point  of  view  are 
many  and  varied  But  essentially  It  stands  ■• 
a  formalized  statement  of  aodal  respon^- 
bUlty.  a  statement  made  at  least  a  quarter  of 
a  century  before  it  became  fashionable  to 
charg*  buaineoa  and  industry  with  an  utter 
lack  of  social  conaclousness. 
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Tt\e  slgnincauc*  of  this  statement  In  the 
context  of  todays  conference  Is  readily  ap- 
parent For  when  we  talk  about  wat«r  pol- 
luuon  speclflcally  or  about  environment  gen- 
erally. weTe  actually  talking  about  aociety— 
aix.tu  pccp'.e  and  the  cllecis  of  euvlronineut 
upon  them 

Tnc:i  Uiere  Is  a  third  reason  for  Interna- 
tional Harvester's  sincere  concern  ab--iut  en- 
vironmental p.T.blems  It  (TTiws  out  of  the 
first  two.  and  it  Ls  sh!»rp<l  by  the  entire  farm 
eiiiipmt'Ut  Induftry 

\'.\'  i\re  Justltlablv  proud  of  the  contnbu- 
U-n  our  Company  and  this  Industry  ha\e 
made  in  lifting  Uie  burden  of  drudgery  Irom 
tlie  iarmer  aud  thereby  he'.pliig  U)  unlock 
thj  dc-r  to  the  highest  standard  of  living  in 
t'.U  nation  that  the  world  has  ever  known 
Had  It  not  been  for  n<trlciiltural  mechsnl- 
z-itlon  70  rr  80  percent  of  our  p'.ioulall.'n 
would  still  be  f.irmlng- and  farming  labor- 
louslv.  The  industries  represented  here  today 
would  be  vastly  dillerent  If  they  existed  a' 
all  The  proreiclons  would  h<ivc  tew  pr.ic- 
ut.ouers.  Aud  the  Department  of  the  luter- 
lor'i  J  irlsd.ctl^n  might  still  be  limited  to  the 
general  land  office,  the  p.ttent  offlrp.  the 
bureu  of  Indian  affairs  and  the  pen.  ion  of- 
fl^e— 15  It  was  in  1819  This  would  still  be 
an  agrarian  natlcn. 

But  we  might  also  not  h.<\ve  a  water  p-'i- 
lation  problem  or  an  air  pollutini  pr..b- 
lem.  or  a  traffic  safety  problem,  or  aa  ur- 
b.iii  problem. 

As  a  developing  n:itlr.n.  ours  needed  food 
and  flSer  more  thin  It  needed  almost  any- 
thlrvg  else  We  were  nr^t  unlike  many  of  the 
i:'rui:gling  new  nations  of  the  world  today. 
The  farm  equipment  Industry  pro-ldcd  the 
tjols  to  meet  the  needs  of  development  As 
a  result,  farming  eventually  ceased  to  be  the 
inevitable  v^Jition  of  '"ur  people,  and  .or 
first  time,  they  were  free  to  choose  .imong  a 
niyrt  id  vocations  e<£entlal  to  the  country's 
c  intniu'.n?  development 

They  were  also  free  to  choose  where  they 
would  live,  to  concentrate  themselves  in  cit- 
ies where  the  iQcreaslng  sophlsUcated  prob- 
lems of  their  advancing  cu  lUzatK  n  could  l)e 
solved  more  easily.  And  essentially  It  h.«  been 
this  c.  ncentratlon  of  lives  .and  living  that  has 
revealed  the  problem  of  environment  to 
which  we  acldrc, 3  ourselves  today 

Our  industrv  a-,  a  result  of  its  heritage. 
1»  In  a  unique  position  to  understand  Its 
respona^bliuy  and  that  of  Industry  generally, 
to  t.tke  the  lead  in  ending  pollution  where 
we  are  directly  responsible  for  It  And  I  bc- 
li»vo  th»  positive.  c:>operatlve  action  of  In- 
tlu-Ty  ani  c'^'vemment  c.in  set  an  example 
that  Will  m:>tlvate  the  kind  of  total  act. on 
our   verv   rrave   ntuattin    mw   demands. 

The  stated  policy  of  InternaUonal  Hanes- 
ter  in  the  matter  of  Industrl.d  pollution  has 
evolved  from  this  kind  of  background.  It 
very  simply  savs  In  twenty-one  words:  With- 
in the  UmiU  of  technical  and  economic  feasi- 
bility our  Company  Intends  to  prevent  pol- 
lution of  water  and  air  by  Its  facilities 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  this  Is  ftUly  as 
much  a  description  of  past  practices  as  a 
declaration  of  intentions  For  example,  we 
have— I  almost  s.Ud  always,  but  at  least  for 
a  very  long  Ume — collected  our  spent  mate- 
rials^ such  as  soluble  oils  and  cutting  oiu 
and  disposed  of  them  through  scavenger 
services  And  as  long  as  16  years  ago.  before 
•>ie  pre:.ent  le\el  of  c  n.-ern  about  water  pjl- 
lutloa  was  even  imagined,  we  installed  a 
waste  treatment  plant  at  our  largest  truck 
manufacturing  operation  t^.  rem.-.ve  oils  from 
8-erm  sewers  At  that  time,  we  even  had  to 
establish  our  own  standards  for  water  qual- 
ity 1  think  It  U  significant  that  we  sUll  be- 
lieve ihit  system  Is  capable  of  performing 
within  standards  that  will  eventually  be  set 
by  pollution  control  authorities. 

As  of  the  end  of  our  1968  fiscal  year.  w« 
had  spent  more  than  114  million  for  Installa- 
tion of  water  and  air  pollution  controls  in  the 
prvsent  deca<l«. 


A  few  momenU  ago.  I  used  the  generic 
terms  "metalworklng"  and  -automotive"  to 
define  the  essenUal  nature  of  our  manufac- 
turing activities.  Compared  with  many  of 
those  represented  here  today  and  with  some 
others  not  represented,  these  activities  do 
not  involve  a  very  large  use  of  water.  There- 
fore, I  would  be  the  tirst  to  admit  that  tlie 
water  pollution  problem  we  face  In  most  of 
our  plants  Is  con.^lderably  sm.UIer  than  that 
of  s  uiie  of  our  other  speakers. 

We  do  tperate  a  small  steel  mill  In  Chi- 
cag->.  however,  which  does  consume  water  In 
sl^nilicant  quantitle.s  Tnere  was  a  time  when 
this  pi. nt— which  has  a  capacity  of  about 
one  million  tons  of  steel  a  year— probably 
u.sed  lis  much  process  water  as  nil  our  meial- 
workmg  operations  combined. 

I  say  there  was  a  time  this  w.is  true.  It 
Is  not  true  today,  because  we  have  been  mak- 
ing dnunatlc  reductions  In  our  requirement 
for  input  water  In  steel  making  Perhaps  a 
word  about  our  accomplishment  at  this 
plant— IH  Wisconsin  Steel  Works— Is  In 
order.  For  It  dees  represent  a  type  of  Indus- 
trial operaticn  In  which  water  pollution  con- 
trol 1,  particularly  difficult. 

By  the  way,  this  mill  Is  located  some  ten 
m.los  south  of  the  Loop,  and  the  origin  ol 
Its  name  U  now  growing  somewhat  obscure. 
We  brg.\n  earnestly  to  ci^ibat  water  pol- 
lution ut  Wisconsin  Steel  25  years  ago  when 
we  metalled  our  first  thickener  for  separat- 
ing blast  furnace  fine  dust  from  water.  At 
that  t.mc  wc  were  drawing  perhaps  120  mil- 
lion gallons  of  water  per  day  from  the  Calu- 
met River  and  were  discharging  virtually  all 
of  It  directly  Into  the  river  through  thirteen 
outfalls. 

Today,  through  the  processes  of  cooUng. 
cleaning,  and  recirculation,  we  have  cut  cur 
demand  for  Input  water  by  one-half  aud 
have  completely  eliminated  all  but  three 
outfalls. 

This  h.os  cost  our  Company,  along  with  air 
pollution  control  devices,  HI. 6  million  at 
this  one  installaUon.  Our  remaining  plans 
call  for  expencUtures  of  several  millions 
more.  When  this  program  U  completed  It 
Is  contemplated  that  we  will  be  drawing  only 
five  million  gallons  of  water  from  the  rhcr 
ani  that  there  will  be  no  outfalls  to  It. 

Of  course.  In  the  process  of  accompUsh- 
In-T  th'9.  we  have  spent  considerably  lartrtr 
sums  literally  to  replace  ovxr  traditional  pro- 
duction method  with  an  entirely  new  one. 
We  switched  from  open  heirth  to  basic 
f  xyRcn  s  eel  making,  built  a  new  rolling  mill. 
Installed  conUnuous  casting,  vacuum  de- 
gassing and  a  new  battery  of  coke  ovens,  to 
ll't  Just  the  major  changes 

It  Is  clear.  I  am  sure,  that  the  first  cost  of 
f-.;vinsj  our  pollution  problem  at  Wisconsin 
Steel  would  have  been  considerably  larger 
had  we  attempted  It  without  making  these 
alterations  In  our  facilities.  The  economic 
advantage  we  achieved  In  modernizing  the 
s'-"'ni  km':;  process  helped  to  partially  off- 
set the  cast  of  pol'utlou  control  and  certainly 
hasten  our  accomplishment  of  it. 

No  l.->nger  can  there  be  any  question  that 
such  measures  as  water  pollution  abatement 
must  c-cupy  the  hlBhest  levels  of  priori' y 
in  industry  and  government  But  it  Is  equally 
cl<-  r  'hit  only  a  proft-ablo  en'cnrlse  can 
afford  the  coet  of  what  must  be  done.  Just 
as  r  vernm-nt  en  -pend  mthln^  It  d  i?3 
not  first  collect  In  taxes.  Industry  can  spend 
no- hint  r  ar-s  no'  flrr,-  e^rn  In  profit 

Anv  management  today  that  does  not  tin- 
de-^-aid  Its  responsibility  to  society  for  the 
preservation  of  a  living  environment  Is 
d»re!ict  m  Its  duy  But  an  even  greater 
drcllctir:!  woild  be  I'-S  failure  to  perceive 
r-d  rdop-  a  rr^'ezv  of  r.cMon  that  will  pro- 
v'de  Income  for  maintaining  the  profitabil- 
ity of  the  enterprise  as  well  as  for  meeUn^ 
its  pressing  social  obligations.  Bankrupt 
buslnesBCs  don't  pollute  streams.  But  they 
don't  meet  payrolls  either.  Neither  do  they 
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pay  taxes,  manufacture  products,  patronize 
suppliers  Of  contribute  to  education. 

The  principal  Industries  my  Company  rep- 
resents have  not  been  high  profit  Industries. 
E.ssentlally.  we  make  machine  tools  for  the 
most  cost-conscious  professionals  you'll  find 
anywhere — the  farmer,  the  truck  operator 
and  the  construction  contractor.  In  the  pres- 
ent decade,  our  net  income  haa  averaged 
about  3.6  percent  on  the  dollar  of  sales.  'We'd 
like  It  to  be  higher  and  we're  doing  every- 
thing we  can  think  of  to  make  It  higher. 
Still  we  are  not  likely.  In  the  near  term,  to 
achieve  the  Income  levels  enjoyed  by  some 
other  types  of  U.S.  business  firms. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  first  costs 
of  abatement  equipment  are  high — p.artlcu^ 
larly  If  It  must  be  Installed  In  operating 
plants  not  otherwise  Involved  In  sales-  or 
income-producing  physical  changes.  In  ad- 
dition, there  Is  the  cost  (which  some  people 
tend  to  forget)  of  operating,  maintaining 
•and  updating  abatement  systems.  The  finest 
equipment  available  Is  only  as  good  as  the 
care  It  receives  In  use. 

Our  particular  plan  of  attack  on  both  water 
and  air  pollution  takes  two  forms.  One  Is 
correction,  the  other,  avoidance.  Corrective 
action  involves  the  installation  of  physical 
facilities  and  normally  is  most  practical  when 
an  operation  Is  undergoing  some  extensive 
physical  change  or  when  we  are  undertaking 
new  construction.  Today  In  my  Company, 
p>ollutlon  abatement  is  a  primary  considera- 
tion in  every  plan  for  facility  rearrangement 
and  a  part  of  every  new  construction  con- 
tract. 

For  example,  at  our  Louisville,  Kentucky 
tractor  factory  we  have  Just  announced  a  $3.6 
million  program  to  Install  wet  scrubbers  and 
two  electric  furnaces  for  air  pollution  abate- 
ment in  our  foundry  there.  While  the  wet 
scrubbers  will  clean  the  air,  they  in  effect 
merely  solve  an  air  pollution  problem  by 
creating  a  water  pollution  problem.  So  our 
plans  for  Louisville  also  Include  a  complete 
water  filtration  and  recirculation  system.  In 
the  case  of  the  new  electric  furnaces,  which 
will  replace  a  pair  of  the  old  cupolas,  they 
will  virtually  avoid'  pollution  at  the  very 
outset. 

This  then  leads  to  that  other  arm  of  orir 
plan  of  attack — avoidance — which  Is  equally 
Important  but  socnewbat  less  dramatic.  It  is 
required  in  our  Company  today  that,  before 
a  new  prooees  or  new  material  may  be  em- 
ployed by  any  operation,  prior  approval  must 
be  secured  from  our  Uanufacturing  Reeearch 
deparbnent.  The  physical  welfare  of  our  em- 
ployes and  avoidance  of  pollution  are  prin- 
cipal considerations  of  this  procedure.  If 
water  pollution  proves  to  be  the  potential 
result  of  adopting  a  new  process  or  material, 
our  people  seek  altematlvee  that  will  avdd 
It.  The  success  of  this  program  has  been  Im- 
pressive in  many  instances,  and  we  have 
been  able  not  only  to  avoid  pollution  but 
also  the  ooat  of  abatement. 

These  two  approaches  to  water  poUutlon 
abatement.  In  my  opinion,  make  It  powdble 
for  business  management  to  meet  Its  respon- 
sibilities to  society  as  well  as  to  the  enter- 
prise, its  owners,  employes  and  customers. 
Mansigement  has  no  alternative  but  to  meet 
both  obligations  to  the  best  of  its  ability. 

Such  considerations  aa  these  simply  have 
to  be  factors  in  setting  the  timetables  of 
abatement.  They  have  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count along  with  such  other  practical  mat- 
ters as  adequate  time  for  planning  and  engi- 
neering, the  ability  of  luppllera  to  deliver 
necessary  hardware,  oontractor's  schedules, 
and  the  adoption  of  definitive  codes  by  con- 
trol authorities. 

In  my  view,  there  la  no  substitute  for 
the  dedicated  desire  of  Indtistry  and  govern- 
ment to  understand  the  gravity  of  the  total 
environmental  problem  and  their  earnest 
resolve  to  respond  to  It.  There  also  is  no 
B\ib8tltute  for  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  econcmlc  needs  of  bualneaa  if  we  ar*  to 


succeed  in  solving  these  problems  of  natural 
environment.  Nothing  could  motivate  In- 
duatzy  to  positive  action  like  real  Improve- 
ment In  the  quality  of  our  economic  en- 
vlroiunent.  The  two  are  directly  related,  and 
It  is  not  likely  we  vrill  have  one  without  the 
other. 

What  we  have  to  do  can  be  stated  simply 
enough — as  Professor  Odum  of  the  University 
of  Georgia  has  expressed  It:  "We  have  got 
to  stop  thinking  of  purselves  as  being  In  the 
growth  stage  of  civilization  and  realize  that 
we  are  In  the  mature  stage.  Up  to  now,  we 
have  been  a  consumptive,  destructive  civili- 
zation. We  must  learn  to  re-cycle  and  re- 
use." 

Thank  you  Indeed  for  your  courteotis  at- 
tention. I  look  forward  with  keen  Interest  to 
the  views  and  remarks  of  others  on  what 
appears  to  be  a  most  interesting  panel. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  QUAUTY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  truly 
amazing  to  see  the  growing  evidence  that 
the  American  public  has  become  aware 
of  the  problems  facing  our  very  existence 
in  the  area  of  environmental  quality. 
This  public  awareness  is  esF>ecially  grat- 
ifying to  those  of  us  in  this  body  who 
have  for  many  years  been  trjing  to  get 
the  message  across. 

On  January  6,  1970,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  carried  an  excellent  editorial  en- 
titled "Deadline  for  Man's  Survival." 
That  is  exactly  what  is  facing  us  if  we 
do  not  solve  this  problem  and  solve  it 
soon. 

I  ask  that  the  editorial  be  reprinted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

|Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Jan.  6,  1970) 
Deaolink  Foa   Man's   Sitrvivai, 

As  he  signed  the  legislation  setting  up  the 
three-member  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  the  other  day.  President  Nixon  re- 
marked that  the  19706  will  be  now-or-never 
years  for  reclaiming  our  living  environment. 
The  Imperative  deadline  was  no  exaggera- 
tion. 

We  have  already  passed  the  point  where 
our  technology,  greed  and  stupidity  have 
resulted  In  fundamental  alterations  of  the 
planet's  life-support  systems.  We  are  now 
able  to  see  that  If  this  reckless  tinkering  Is 
not  halted  and  then  reversed,  yie  continua- 
tion of  life  on  earth  will  become  problem- 
atical. 

Everyone  is  against  pollution  of  the  envir- 
onment but  few  grasp  how  far  the  corrup- 
tion of  our  air,  water  and  land  have  pro- 
gressed. The  visible  and  esthetlcally  disturb- 
ing signs — the  air  made  filthy  and  noxious 
by  photo-chemical  smog,  the  streams  and 
rivers  discolored  by  wastes — ^hardly  begin  to 
tell  the  story. 

Similarly,  most  of  the  solutions  this  far 
prospered  have  been  shaped  by  political  ex- 
pediency and  special-interest  lobbying. 
They  can  scarcely  begin  to  match  the  prob- 
lem. 

Our  basic  resources  are  being  assaulted  and 
strained  beyond  nattire's  ability  to  cope.  The 
six  blUlon  tons  of  fossil  fuels  we  bum  each 
year  ara  slowly  raising  the  temperature  at 
the  earth's  stirface.  North  polar  Ice  Is  thin- 
ning, life  In  the  seas  is  being  affected,  the 
oxygen  balance  Is  changing. 

Our  lakes,  rivers  and  now  even  the  oceans 
have  been  poUuted  with  pesticides.  WUdllfe 
not  only  is  endangered  by  pesticides  but  In 
soma  cases — ^the  American  bald  eagle  is  one 
example — faces  extinction.  The  finality  of 
that  word  mtist  be  stressed.  We  are  beginning 


to  see  the  end  for  all  time  of  species  that 
millions  of  years  of  evolution  created. 

Man  himself  may  suffocate  in  his  own  gar- 
bage. In  California  alone  in  the  next  35 
years,  according  to  one  estimate,  2.3  billion 
tons  of  solid  wastes  will  be  produced,  enough 
to  cover  a  1,500-square-mlle  area  to  a  depth 
of  10  feet. 

Wastes  which  find  their  way  into  our  lakes 
are  speeding  up  the  aging  cycle  and  so  over- 
whelming the  natural  processes  that  the 
lakes  are  literally  dying.  We  level  forests  and 
hills  and  ^and  dunes  with  little  thought  for 
the  complex  interrelationship  of  living  things 
and  natural  forces.  Agricultural  acreage  with 
its  Irreplaceable  topsoll  Is  given  over  to  com- 
mercial or  residential  use.  Whtre  will  the 
food  of  the  future  be  grown? 

Population  growth  and  consumption  de- 
mands are  a  basic  part  of  the  environmental 
crisis.  Right  now  80'"^  of  Americans  live  on 
3%  of  the  land.  Almost  daily,  scientists 
vcice  new  warnings  about  the  effects  on  our 
health  of  this  squeeze.  Tlie  threat  comes  not 
only  from  the  dirty  water  we  drink  and  the 
foul  air  we  breathe.  Evidence  mounts  that 
overcrowding,  noise  and  all  the  other  by- 
products of  too  many  people  in  too  little 
space  are  responsible  for  physiological  as 
well  as  psychological  damage  to  humans. 

The  decade  ahead  is  Indeed — perhaps  lit- 
erally— the  do  or  die  era  for  reclaiming  our 
environment,  for  saving  ourselves.  We  know 
what  mtist  be  done;  the  scientists  and  tech- 
nologists must  now  show  us  the  way;  and 
political  leadership  must  provide  us  the 
means,  for  doing  it. 

That  requires  first  of  all  an  unequivocal 
dedication  at  all  levels  of  government  to 
halting  the  pollution  of  the  biosphere  and 
the  depredation  of  our  resources.  It  means 
planning  for  our  future,  and  Implementing 
those  plans  In  the  development  of  new 
towns,  in  the  control  of  population.  It  means 
a  continuing  outcry  from  the  people,  de- 
manding that  the  Job  be  done. 

We  have  run  out  of  time  for  wishy-washy 
compromises,  for  permissiveness  toward  spe- 
cial Interest  groups,  for  poUtical  doubletalk. 
The  issue,  in  a  word,  is  one  of  stirvlvai.  That 
is  not  something  we  can  compromise  with. 


DR.  JOZEP  LETTRICH 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  a  particu- 
larly fine,  brave,  decent,  and  excel- 
lent Eiistem  European  leader.  Dr.  Jozef 
Lettrich  recently  died  in  New  York. 

I  first  came  to  know  and  admire  Dr. 
Lettrich,  when  he  served  as  head  of  the 
Slovak  State  of  Czechoslovakia  at  the 
time  I  established  our  American  Con- 
sulate General  in  Bratislava.  I  was  al- 
ways impressed  by  the  fairness,  intelli- 
gence, and  objectivity  of  Dr.  Lettrich, 
and  all  our  relations  were  conducted  in 
the  most  agreeable  and  correct  maimer. 

During  the  Nazi  occupation  of  his  na- 
tive land.  Dr.  Lettrich  was  an  organizer 
of  the  resistance  movement,  persevering 
despite  imprisonment  and  police  surveil- 
lance. In  1944,  he  was  a  leader  of  an  up- 
rising of  the  Slovaks  against  the  Nazis 
and  had  to  live  in  hiding  when  the  revolt 
was  suppressed,  and  he  was  condemned 
to  death.  He  resumed  his  political  career 
at  the  end  of  the  ■war,  but  was  forced  to 
flee  his  country  when  the  Communists 
took  over  in  1948. 

Since  that  time,  he  has  lived  in  Wash- 
ington, becoming  chairman  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  Committee  for  a 
Free  Czechoslovakia  and  chairman  of  the 
Czechoslovakia  delegation  to  the  Assem- 
bly of  Captive  European  Nations.  Last 
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year  he  wa^  elected  cliaumnn  oi   this 

Assembly.  »  »«  k^  «t 

I  was  particularly  sad  not  to  oe  a^ 
Dr  Lettnchs  funeral  m  New  York  but 
because  of  duties  here  In  the  Senate  I 
could  not  be  there  However  my  wife 
svho  also  shares  my  extremely  high  re- 
gard for  Dr.  Lettnch.  attended  m  my 
place.  ^^^^^^_^^_ 

CLEAN  AIR  AND  WATER 
Mr  SCOTT  Mr  Prf^dt-nt  Pre>idcnt 
Nixon  h.1?;  alreadv  be-J:un  to  make  good 
on  his  New  Years  resoluMon  to  restore 
the  cleanUne--v.s  of  the  air  and  watir  un 
Tuesday.  Healih.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Secreur>-  Finch  and  Tran.-i.x):  lation  Sec- 
retary Volpe  will  meet  with  representa- 
tives "of  the  43  commercial  airlines  to 
draft  a  proaiam  for  ending  the  pollution 
of  the  skies  by  1972 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a  .scienlLst 
to  know  Uiat  jet  airplanes  are  major 
air  poUuters.  The  heavy  black  exhaust 
trails  seen  daUy  on  the  approach  paths 
to  our  major  airports  are  ample  proof 
of  our  airways  pollution  problem  Who 
Ls  to  blame  for  this  problem''  Probably, 
we  must  all  share  the  blame 

The  development  of     clean     jet  en- 
KUies  requires  money  and  time    In  the 
fifties  and  early  sixties  we  w  ere  more  con- 
cerned with  cuttmg  flight  time  Uian  re- 
ducing   the   level   of    pollution    Federal 
regulatory    agencies    had    no    polluuon 
control  standards  and  no  enforcement 
power    Since   there   was   little   govem- 
menul   initiative   and  less  public   con- 
cern major  airlines  and  airplane  manu- 
facturers  were   unwUling    to   mvest    in 
more  cosUy  clean  engine  designs    For- 
tunately, governmental  initiative  and  a 
widespread   awareness  of   the  need   for 
better      environmental      quality      have 
created  a  business  climate  which  encour- 
ages increased  clean  engine  investment 
The  cooperaUon  of  Government,  private 
mdustry.  and  a  concerned  citizenrj-  can 
point  the  way  to  better  environmenUl 
quality.    The    fight    for    environmenUl 
quality  is  not  a  cops  and  robbers  game 
No  one  group  or  element  In  our  coun- 
try Is  solely   responsible  for  our  prob- 
lems   We   must   aU   recognize   that   we 
share  the  blame  and  then  join  together 
m  a  spirit  of  cooperation  to  lick  pollu- 
tion. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  published  in  today  s  Washington 
Post  and  the  Air  Transport  Asj^ociation's 
summary  of  progress 

Ther«  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  the  printed  .n  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

IProm  the  Wftstung'.on  P'.«,t  Jaii  19.  19701 
End  PoLLt-TioN  8T  1972.  United  States  To 
Wa*n  Aiblines 
The  government  »nll  UU  the  nation's  43 
commercial  airlines  Tuesday  tha:  they  must 
end  pollution  of  the  skies  with  let  engine 
smoke  by  1972  or  face  punitive  legU'.atlon 

Mrllne  executives  are  scheduled  to  get  the 
b'.unt  meaaage  at  a  meeting  ca'.led  by  R-bert 
H  Finch.  Secretary  of  Health  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  Secretary  of  Transpor.atlon 
Jahn  A.  Volpe 

The  esecutlves  will  be  told  of  tb-  Nixon 
admmLstratlona  intentior.  to  push  to  .  jh  leg- 
isiatlon  already  nearlr.g  p^s.^a«e  unless  they 
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f^we  this  flTi.M  upp<.rtunuy  of  doing    he  Job 
Uiei.v-selves,  HEW  polUUlon  fighters  aild 

NUinly  at  Issue  is  the  InBtalUtiou  of  a  re- 
de.i^ned  combU£ter-<.r  burner  rati  -on  3.00«) 
existing  commercial  Jet  engines  of  -"^/«f " 
that  reportedlj  account  f..r  70  per  cent  of  all 

sm.ike  pollution  from  uirlmes  

n.e  go\ernment  estimates  tJi.a  "•'■^'^•^-""« 
Bce.ug  727.  Boeing  737  and  D<.u*Uis  DC9  jel- 
iu.ers  with  the  Pratt  sind  Whitney  JT-8B 
engines  can  be  converted  to  Mii,.ke-Iree  c^er- 
ati..n  by   the  end  of    197.'  at  a  cost  of  $13  5 

""^e'airlii.e  industry  has  told  the  Federal 
^•.;.i.u.ll  Adnnnisirailon  it  can  tl-  ">e  J«'° 
by  the  end  o(  1974.  but  only  at  a  cost  of  «J0 

""  e'nTii  tu-ing  the  indUNtr\-»  figures,  that 
»r,uld  add  only  30  cent^  to  a  SIOO  airline 
fare.  .^Id  one  HEW  offlcUil  And  it  s  peanuts 
In  anv  event  "  , 

The  -smoke  that  p..ur.s  fr.m  jet  engines  Is 
Ciused  bv  incomplete  fuel  burning  in  the 
standard  ■  combuster  The  redesigned  com- 
bu»ier  eliminates  the  smoke  a.most  com- 
pletely   federal  specialists  .s.i\ 

Jet  smoke  accounts  for  no  more  '^R"  ^"^ 
per  cent  of  air  pollution  In  metropolitan 
areas  government  pollution  ofnclals  concede 
■  But  that  one  per  cent  in  a  very  concentrated 
area  can  create  one  heck  of  a  nuisance,    .said 

one  ,    „ 

The   government   is   lunlted   to   persuaslun 

about    let    pollution    at    present    because    it 

lacks  specific  congres..ional  authorization  to 

aititck  the  problem 

C.mornla  alreadv  hai  laid  down  a  Jan    1 

11.71  deadline  for  ending  jet  pollution  In  that 

Slate   Illinois  and  New  Jersey  have  filed  suiu. 

•o  UTce  a  quick  cleanup  in  thu.se  states 


What    Is    thk    Aviation    iNDtsraT    Doing' 

i9t  uement  of  General  Clifton  F  von  Kann. 
vice  president.  Operations  and  Engineer- 
ing Air  Transport  Association  i 

rvTfae  AacRArT 
As  »  result  of  study,  testing    expernni-n-a- 
,lon  and  evaluation  to  date,  the  future  holds 
great   promise   for   decided    improvements  in 
ihe   next  generation   of   aircralt   such   as   the 
Boeing  747    the  Lockheed  1011.  ..nd  the  DC^ 
10    -n>e   newer  engines  which   were  designed 
and  developed   by  engine  manufacturers  for 
ihe.se    aircraft    have   r..mhu.sUon   systems   of 
more  adv..nced  design    The  technical  eiperl- 
eiue    gamed    In    the    p.u.t    .-    to   the   design 
feature  which  reduced  smoke  were  incorpo- 
rated m  the  engines    The  elimination  of  ex- 
haust smoke  has  become  a  routine  develop- 
ment goal  and  Is  Included  in  our  techn  cal 
specifications    As  a  result  the  alrUnes  will  be 
oPatlng   the=>e  new  airplanes  with  engines 
whuh  are  essentially  smokeless 

TOOAT'8  JET   ADIC  aATT 

Research  by  engine  'na""f»<^^*''*'-\!f.,";i; 
rently  probing  smoke  reducUon  pot^alblllUes 
[or  several  of  the  »ngine.  which  now  power 
the  jet  uansports  flying  today 

Principal  attention  has  been  focused  on  the 
.m^fke  p'?ume  emitted  by  the  ^DJ^-f^ 
craft  engine  This  engine  powers  the  Boeing 
7™7  the  Boeing  737.  and  tbe  DC  9  TTje  ma" 
ufacturer  of  this  engine.  Pratt  &  Whitney^ 
haa  been  attacking  the  smoke  P^'°bl*mfor 
well  over  4  years  Primary  emphasis  has  been 
on  ellmUiat.ng  the  parUculate  emission, 
which  cause  the  smoke  from  Jet  engines  The 
main  offender  is  unburned  tiny  carbon  par- 
ticles caused  by  localized  incomplete  com- 
bustion In  the  burner  can-s 

The  burner  can  is  the  heart  of  the  Jet 
enelne  It  Is  where  fuel  Is  mixed  with  com- 
presaed  air  and  transformed  by  ignition  into 
burned  gaa  to  form  the  propulsive  thrust  of 
fh^  enguie  Pinpointing  the  Realized  r^h 
pockets  in  the  burner  cans  was  the  first  step 
ioward  smoke  reducUon  Once  identified  and 
adjuaied.  over  500  test  rigs  were  rtm-ln  to 
"nnmi  resul-s     I-hon,   more  than   200  fuU- 


6c:%;e  engines  were  run  with  dlflerent  burner 
can  conftgunitions  before  a  suitable  design 
was  selected  tor  P.AA  certification 

FAA  certification  followed  a  200  hour  test- 
ing  program   by   the  manufacturer    A   little 
over  a  year  ago  37  engine  sets  of  these  newly 
fabricated   and   Improved   burner   cans  were 
delivered  t-  4  ot  the  larger  member  alrllne.s 
of  the  ATA  for  in-servlce  operational  evalua- 
tion on  727.  737.  and  DC  9  powered  aircraft 
The    prime    purpose   was   to   determine   how 
these   new   cans   would   operate  during   pro- 
longed  iM-rlods   m   the   airline  environments 
antl   to   nnd   the   service   life   of   Uiese   com- 
ponents under  d.y-to-Uay  airline  oper.itlons 
.\   run  out    of   .a   least  5.000  hours  on  all 
engines  furnished  the  careers  will  tAke  up  U) 
2-,  vears    At  present    ATA  pnriKlpating  air- 
lines   have    accumulated    more    th.m    3.000 
hours  on  one  engine  set  of  cans  being  eval- 
uated and  fe,  low  as  200  hours  on   another 
Moat  of  this  operation  has  been  at  the  lower 
engine  power  rating   In  short  the  airlines  are 
more  than  halt-way  through  the  operational 
evaluation  which  should  be  completed  in  the 
fall  of  1970 

Ii  should  be  n.ited  that  Uiis  Is  not  an  ex- 
cessively long  period  of  evaluation.  Unl'f-'' 
the  service  life  of  these  new  cans  Is  firmly 
determined  when  they  are  Introduced  Into 
general  airline  service,  engine  U'e  '^ou'd  be 
drastically  reduced  which  would  disrupt 
maintenance  cycles  and  present  the  industry 
with  virtually  Impossible  problems  in  main- 
tenance scheduling  Further,  a  short  period 
of  evaluation  would  fall  to  give  the  manu- 
facturer the  iniormaiion  he  will  require  U> 
eliminate  Uie  bugs'  from  the  new  type 
burner  can* 

With  respect  to  the  Jet  engines  which  power 
..ircrafi  such  as  the  DC  8.  the  70r  and  Con- 
vair  880  i  in  other  words,  the  JT3  and  GL 
C805  engines.,  as  soon  as  the  manufacturers 
of  'hese  engines  can  provide  the  airlines  FAA 
certified  engine  •fixes-,  operalloijal  e;;»l"«- 
Uon  ol  the>e  Items  on  airline  aircraft  will 
begin 

SUMMARY 

The  airline,-  views  can  be  .summarized  as 
•(,llu»-s 

1  New  generations  of  airplanes  such  as 
B  747  DC-IO  and  Lockheed  lOU  will  be 
delivered  with  essentially  smoke-free  engines 
hv  the  mid- 1970-3  They  will  amount  Vo  over 
10  per  cent  of  the  U  3   airline  fleet. 

2  Regarding  the  JT8D  engine,  over  a  year 
ago  the  airlines  voluntarily  started  an  in- 
..ervlce  evaluation  of  new  burner  cans  pro- 
vided by  the  manufacturer  Until  at  lea£t 
ft  000  hours  of  service  evaluation  on  each  of 
the  37  engines  Is  completed,  the  airlines  de- 
termine their  specific  program  of  retrofitting 
this  type  of  burner  can  In  their  fleets. 

3  When   the  manufacturers  of   such  en- 
gines at  JT3  and  the  OE  CJ805  have  com- 
pleted an  appropriate  smoke  enilsslon     fix 
on  their  engines,  the  airlines  will  undoubt- 
edly evaluate  them  operationally  as  well. 

4  While  It  Is  Unposslble  to  make  firm  fore- 
casts at  this  point  in  time.  I  beUeve  it  Is 
safe  to  sav  that  these  actions  will  result 
in  the  majority  of  airline  engines  being 
^ninkclesis   by   the  mld-seventles 


WYOMING:   ENVIRONMENT  PAT- 
TERN FOR  THE  NATION 

Mr  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate lias  become  much  concerned  about 
the  problems  of  pollution  of  the  environ- 
ment which  face  most  of  the  Nation.  This 
concern  will  continue  and  I  hope  it  will 

^^ne  of  the  several  areas  virtuaUy  un- 
affected by  this  problem  is  the  State  of 
Wyoming.  A  comprehensive  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Denver  Post  of  January  U. 
1970    provides   some   analysis   of   why 
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Wyoming  has  avoided  pollution  and  con- 
siders Wyoming's  fabulous  potential  for 
prowth  and  development,  profiting  from 
the  mistakes  other  areas  have  made  in  in- 
dustry growth  which  resulted  in  a  pol- 
luted environment. 

The  article,  entitled  "Is  Wyoming  a 
•Lonesome  Land?* "  refers  to  the  clear 
.vkies  and  clean,  dry  air.  and  to  Wyo- 
niings  excellent  overall  climate.  It  recog- 
nizes the  helpful  cooperation  among  all 
its  people  and  tlie  pleasant  fact  that  it 
takes  le.ss  than  10  minutes  for  anyone  in 
Wyoming  to  get  from  his  home  to  his 
job. 

Tlie  article  notes,  too,  that  Wyoming 
has  more  unmined,  but  accessible,  coal 
than  any  other  State,  and  is  a  leader  in 
the  petroleum  industry,  while  extremely 
rich  in  uranium,  gypsum,  sodium  car- 
bonate, and  Iron  ore.  The  State  is  grow- 
ing economically  in  agriculture  and  is  un- 
dergoing a  fantastic  recreational  devel- 
opment. 

According  to  the  article,  a  recent  sur- 
vey of  big  city  labor  forces  nationwide 
shows  that  the  cream  of  skilled  labor  is 
ready  to  relocate  their  families  to  Wyo- 
ming should  industrj-  provide  them  jobs 
in  that  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is  Wyoming  a  "Lonesome  Land"? 
(EDrroR's  Note. — The  following  article  was 
researched,  written  and  edited  in  an  ad- 
vanced reporting  course  at  the  University  of 
Wyoming  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  John 
A.  Lent.  Written  by  William  R.  Eastman  III, 
contributors  were  Ralph  Berg,  John  Duns- 
worth.  Kevin  McKlnney,  Linda  Howard, 
Monica  Miller,  Patrick  Schmidt,  and  Sandra 
Snider.) 

The  grandeur  Is  spectacular,  the  dimen- 
sions are  tectonic  and  yet  there  Is  a  strange 
desolation  that  spreads  over  the  land  to  dis- 
guise the  sparse  outcropping  of  modem  man. 
This  Is  Wyoming  today;  virtually  un- 
changed physically  by  the  movements  of 
progress  and  Industry  that  have  engulfed  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  on  Oct.  3.  pub- 
lished an  article  by  Dennis  Parney  entitled, 
"The  Lonesome  Land."  The  state  was  com- 
pared to  an  underdeveloped  nation;  a  "colo- 
nial region  dominated  economically  and  cul- 
turally by  the  outer  world."  Wyoming  peo- 
ple are  termed  as  solitary,  rugged  Individ- 
ualists. 

"Wyoming  people  have  been  conditioned 
by  heredity  and  their  environment  to  be 
aort  of  Individualistic."  according  to  Dr.  T. 
A.  Larson,  Wyoming  historian  and  professor 
of  American  studies.  Larson  feels  that  the 
old  frontier  Image  of  stole  Individualism  Is 
not  totally  accurate. 

"There  has  always  been  cooperation  among 
the  people  In  this  state  to  help  one  another," 
he  says.  Today,  whether  or  not  Wyoming  Is 
a  lonesome  land,  this  cohesion  principle  stlU 
applies.  "The  people  In  this  state  will  come 
together  more  than  In  other  states  because 
they  are  sensitive  to  outside  criticism,"  said 
tiarson. 

Recently.  14  black  athletes  were  suspended 
from  the  University  of  Wyoming  football 
team.  While  a  controversy  over  civil  rights, 
academic  freedom  and  athletic  privilege 
spread  nationwide.  Wyoming  people  drew  to- 
gether to  support  the  decision  of  Cowboy 
Football  Coach  Lloyd  Eaton. 

UNITT    STATS 

Perhaps  the  most  justifiable  explanation 
for  this  unanimous  support  of  the  dismissal 


comes  from  a  former  urUverslty  president. 
Dr.  O.  D.  Humphrey. 

"Wyoming's  athletics  have  unified  the 
state.  People  were  fighting  over  Junior  col- 
leges and  what  not,  and  football  and  other 
sports  at  the  university  served  as  a  unifica- 
tion." 

StatlsUcs  justify  this  claim.  They  show 
that  Wyoming  has  the  greatest  out-of-state 
football  following  per  capita  In  the  nation. 
Over  10  per  cent  of  Wyoming's  320,000  citi- 
zens become  involved  yearly  in  what  Wy- 
oming calls  "Cowboy  Football." 

The  University  of  Wyoming,  located  at 
Laramie,  is  this  state's  only  four-year  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning. 

Dr.  James  Hook,  who  was  hired  by  the  state 
to  set  up  a  special  education  system  for  re- 
tarded children,  feels  that  this  "one  uni- 
versity system"  has  both  advantages  and 
disadvantages. 

"One  university  in  the  state  makes  It  pos- 
sible to  coordinate  the  whole  higher  educa- 
tion system,"  said  Hook.  With  the  small  pop- 
ulation of  Wyoming,  Hook  feels  that  this  is 
appropriate. 

LACK    COMPEXmON 

But  there  Is  also  a  lack  of  competition 
which,  according  to  Hook,  "may  lead  to  stere- 
otyping In  the  educational  process."  He  ob- 
served that  one  university  Umited  the  stu- 
dent, as  "he  must  either  go  to  the  University 
of  Wyoming  or  else  pay  the  higher  ttUtlon 
for  an  out-of-state  education. 

"Wyoming  offers  very  little  to  the  college 
graduate,"  said  Hook.  "I  hate  to  see  them 
leave  the  state,  but  we  do  very  little  to  at- 
tract Industry." 

"Wyoming  has  never  been  thought  of  as  a 
place  to  live  and  educate  your  kids."  claims 
university  sociologist.  Dr.  Marshall  E.  Jones. 
"It's  considered  better  to  go  out-of-state  for 
almost  everything,  including  education.  The 
services  that  make  life  worth  living  simply 
have  not  been  developed  here." 

Another  view  was  expressed  by  Dr.  Ival  R. 
Willey.  dean  of  the  College  of  Education.  "Its 
hard  to  compare  one  urUverslty  with  an- 
other," he  said.  "As  far  as  our  goals  and  pur- 
poses, we  are  properly  progressing  in  reaching 
them  as  are  most  institutions  in  the  coun- 
try." WUley  said  that  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion is  comparable  with  any  in  the  country. 
"Our  graduate  students  have  certainly  made 
a  name  for  themselves  all  over  the  country. 
In  fact,  about  half  of  the  states  in  the  Union 
come  here  to  recruit  our  teachers,  and  many 
of  these  people  have  told  me  that  the  teach- 
ers they  get  from  Wyoming  are  among  the 
best  they  find." 

In  education,  transportation,  and  other 
Intrastate  endeavors,  distance  plays  one  of 
the  tmlque  and  singular  roles.  Townships, 
hamlets  and  cities  are  not  interconnected  by 
EUburblas  as  Is  common  in  other  states. 
There  Is  a  lot  of  country  between  living 
areas  in  Wyoming. 

"The  average  distance  from  one  town  to 
another  In  this  state  is  not  as  unique  as  It 
may  appear,"  reports  Larson.  "Whereas  in 
big  cities,  a  worker  may  si>end  as  much  as 
three  or  four  hours  getting  to  and  from 
work,  m  Wyoming  I'd  say  90  per  cent  of  the 
people  are  no  more  than  10  minutes  away 
from  their  employment." 

DISTANCE    TACTOa 

Even  If  distance  doesn't  Inhibit  working 
patterns.  It  does  have  an  effect  on  Wyoming. 

Hook  is  concerned  over  the  distance  fac- 
tor In  the  primary  and  secondary  education 
of  the  state.  "It  leads  to  problems  of  adjust- 
ment," explains  Hook  Since  Wyoming  U  a 
rural  state,  the  student  has  very  few  oppor- 
tunities to  experience  the  problems  of  larg- 
er cities.  "He  doesn't  get  first-hand  knowl- 
edge on  bousing,  race.  Industry,  etc..  and 
when  we  consider  that  most  of  the  students 
leave  Wyoming  for  the  cities  and  the  jobs 
there,  tben  we  have  the  problem  of  the 
•naive"  rtiral  man  faced  with  the  contem- 
porary problems  of  the  urbr.n  system." 


"Tliousands  of  our  kids  have  never  been 
to  a  town  the  size  of  Cheyenne  (approxi- 
mately 60,000  population)."  points  out 
Jones.  "And  there  Is  a  lack  of  contact  with 
the  outside  world  and  the  changes  going  on 
there." 

"Tl-ie  Lonesome  Land"  referred  to  Wyo- 
ming people  as  having  "a  deepseated  sus- 
picion of  "outsiders'  and  a  seemingly  in- 
grained tendency  to  think  small."  Contrary 
to  these  remarks,  Edwin  G.  Fllttle.  Univer- 
sity of  Wyoming  sociologist,  feels  that  peo- 
ple here  are  generally  very  open — "more  so 
than  people  In  most  parts  of  the  country. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however."  he  said,  "that 
many  people  do  think  small.  But  this  Is 
largely  because,  except  for  natural  resource 
development,  there  is  virtually  nothing  in 
the  state  that  would  condition  them  to 
think  big." 

Willey  disagrees. 

"People  of  Wyoming  have  a  deep  concern 
for  the  problems  of  the  world,  especially  for 
the  nation,  and  I  don't  think  that  generally 
people  of  Wyoming  feel  they  can  isolate 
themselves  from  the  problems  of  the  world," 
he  said. 

"This  is  one  of  the  hardest  places  In  the 
country  for  new  people  to  establish  friend- 
ships." said  Jones.  "But  again,  it  is  the  oc- 
cupational structure  of  the  state  that  has 
caused  this  problem.  The  geographic  Isola- 
tion here  has  made  it  necessary  for  some 
people  to  protect  themselves.  But."  Jones 
continued,  "the  people  here  aren't  different; 
they  just  live  in  a  different  environment." 

AWED  BT   DESOLATION 

The  environment  Jones  speaks  of  Is  Indeed 
different.  Travelers  emerge  into  southern 
Wyoming  along  Interstate  80,  or  in  a  com- 
psLTtment  of  a  westbound  train.  As  they  con- 
verge onto  the  uncompromising  vastness  of 
the  great  American  plains,  they  are  awed 
by  the  odd  desolation. 

"How  can  people  live  there?"  they  some- 
times ask. 

Larson  explains,  "People  don't  live  there: 
they  cin't,  but  they  do  live  by  a  stre.im 
or  in  a  productive  region." 

Today.  Wyoming  Is  losing  population.  The 
state's  youth  are  leaving  because  of  de- 
creasing Job  opportunities  and  better  pay 
In  the  nation's  industrial  centers.  Older  peo- 
ple are  also  leaving.  The  climate  is  harsh 
and  they  would  rather  live  in  warmer  re- 
gions. 

Many  who  do  come  to  Wyoming  to  work 
at  places  such  as  the  umversity  are  only 
using  this  state  to  Improve  their  skills  l>e- 
fore  attempting  to  find  a  better  job  In  the 
urban  centers  of  America,  one  native  Wyo- 
mlngite  guessed. 

Sometimes  they  stay. 

"I  came  here  in  1941  intending  to  make 
this  a  stepping  stone  to  the  West  Coast." 
recalls  Jones,  "and  I've  never  left.  This  uni- 
versity has  the  potential  to  become  a  first 
rate  intellectual  center — without  all  the 
problems  of  a  metropolitan  university." 

"I  certainly  don't  think  the  state  Is 
doomed,"  said  Fllttle.  "I  don't  think  were 
facing  extinction,  nor  do  I  think  there  will 
be  any  major  jjopulation  boom  in  Wyoming's 
immediate  future.  Except  for  developmenu 
resulting  from  the  extraction  and  processing 
of  uranium,  oil,  natural  gas.  trona  and  iron 
ore.  It  Is  doubtful  that  there  is  to  be  much 
Industrial  development  that  will  result  in 
substantial  Industrial  payrolls."" 

INDfSTHT    DESmED 

The  development  of  new  Industries  con- 
cerns most  progressive  people  In  Wyoming. 

According  to  Larson,  governors  and  other 
politicians  who  have  tried  to  bring  manu- 
facturing into  the  state  have  failed  because 
they  have  tried  to  please  businessmen 
socially  rather  than  as  prospective  clients  to 
a  growing  Wyoming. 

"What  would  you  rather  see  If  you  were  an 
indtistrialist.'aslcs  Dr.  James  Pikl,  head  of 
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the  Economic  Dep^tnient  at  the  "n'-^*,'^^^, 
••5:o..v   folder,  -er-mg  «^ut  the  wondertu 
hunnn?  and  n^hlng   or  definite  f'^f*?  f  ^^ 
U^e  siz*^of  the  c-itv    ttVHilamiuy  of  labor^  gw 
and  utllitv  rates,  the  tax  structure,  etc  . 

F.Xi  snid  Th.it  mv.ead  ...f  wining  und  dining 
coi".i'^"'e3  at  *'''^  ^'«'"«  dinners  »"d  »iav. 
inB  hordes  of  fl'.es  saying  '  repre^ntame 
(roni  such  and  .uch  cx.mpHny  sounds  inter- 
ested in  inikinK  a  move  to  Wyoming  in  the 
tun-re  .nd  p.-.r.s  on  heiug  m  Venowston^ 
Park  tor  t*o  wrt-ks  next  ^inmier  No  deflnlle 
aL^  a.  vet  L-u>che>  u  bi:i--r25."  the  com- 
lllmy  Should  be  presented  with  pertinent 
I.icts  about  Wviiii!.^ 

Under  th«  circumstrtnct^s  c.a^ms  riiti. 
•  -nie  Loneson.-  L*«nd  .us  the  Journal  titled 
U  L3  an  .i&.^et  -l^e  -JnUe  open  spaces,  the 
un-ipped  n.-tur..:  resources  and  all  the  raw 
pr,>lucw  are  all  p..tnt-s  in  Wyoming's  favor 

Riv  nam.  man^-^er  ol  the  Wyoming  State 
Employment  berMce  m  Rawlltu.  *gree5  We 
took  u  survey  of  lav>or  forces  m  the  large 
cttlee  t.i  the  nation  recalls  llama  The 
skilled  labor  there  *  -uld  be  readv  to  move 
m  a  moment  to  relocate  their  families  away 
from  the  citie.s  and  the  smog  Any  large  cor- 
poration could  pick  the  cream  oi  the  crop 
irom  anv  v>f  the  major  cities 
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10    TE.*BS    BEHIND 

•Were  ibou'  10  sears  behind  other  stales 
in  development  '  obeervee  Humphrey  "In 
the  p.us!  there  were  a  lot  of  people  who 
cudnt  really  care  i!  *e  developed  and  at- 
tracted people  into  the  st^te  or  not  Most  of 
•hose  old-timers  are  riving  off  I  thin*  we 
do  want  ic.  develop  now  and  Governor  (Stani 
Ha:ha*a.\  is  reallv  helping  Hathaway  Is  a 
dvnamlc  eovernor  _ 

We  need  to  attract  more  industry,  said 
Hook  But  we  dou  t  -iant  big  manufactur- 
ing develjpments.  rather  .-.mailer  Industries 
based   on   inteUeciu«t   challenges." 

Most  Wvon-unglte.  teel  the  same  They 
would  like"  to  see  -he  •.ncluslon  of  capital 
intensive-  industre.-  such  as  electronics  and 
aerospace  rather  than  .snif  Ice-protlucmg  fac- 
tories with  masses  of  low-wage  emp.oye> 

Losing  population  Is  not  necessarily  bad. 
said    Ptkl.      aa    long    a.-    -he    wages    of    those 
who  remain  increase 

Unfortunately,  wages  do  not  lucrea.-*  and 
while  good  labor  couid  be  enticed  into  Wyo- 
ming from  the  nation  =  cities,  a  survey  of  25 
Illiuois  manufacturers  showed  that  24  were 
not  willing  to  locate  in  Wyoming  because 
of  the  climate 

The  trouble  U.  exclaims  Larson,  "we 
have  a  good  climate  even  better  than  others, 
but  »hea  we  do  have  a  bliiitard  or  when 
were  the  colde.>t  spot  in  the  nation  we  get 
na'sonal  publicity 

TViere  are  probab.v  many  reai.ons  for  Wyo- 
ming s  cited  -arciic  conditions."  but  the 
most  responsible  is  the  states  mean  elevation 
of  6,700. 

"WAIT    FIVE    MlNt-rtS' 

Wyoming  weather  may  be  cold,  points 
out  Larson,  but  it  isn  t  cold  all  the  time 
We  have  an  e.xtreme  ol  temperatures  At  night 
It  may  drop  as  low  a-s  - 10  but  it  will  warm 
to  40  or  50  degrees  by  noon  the  next  day  ' 
Lirson  says.  "If  you  don  t  liite  the  weather 
right  now.  wait  five  minutes. 

Wyoming  Is  renowned  for  it-^  clear  skies 
and  clean,  dry  air  There  Is  a  lack  of  large 
water  bodies  and.  hence  a  doinlnaiice  of 
aridity  Many  will  swear  that  20  degrees  below 
zero  in  Wyoming  is  warmer  than  2u  above 
In  more  humid  areas 

Dr  George  C  Prison,  head  of  the  Cniver- 
iity  Anthropology  Department,  hui  lived  in 
both  Wyonung  and  Michigan  '  I's  a  harsh 
cl.mate,"  he  admits,  but  Id  rather  spend  a 
winter  m  Laramie  than  Ann  Arbor  where  I 
went  to  graduate  school  ' 

.\3  for  Industry  and  the  states  disinterest 
in  pollution-bearing  commerce,  weather  OQ*y 
play  a  limiting  role  but  there  have  been  in- 
dustries that  have  adapted  to  the  climate 


One  such  Industry  which  ha«  made  this 
adaptation  with  great  economic  succeee  is 
that  of  mineral  extraction 

Last  year  there  was  a  total  mineral  pro- 
duction  of  »576  2  million  Of  that  figure.  75 
per  cent  was  attributed   to  petroleum. 

■  Wyoming  Ls  enjoying  a  real  spotUght  in 
the  country  right  now."  said  Dan  Miller, 
head  of  the  Wyoming  Geological  Survey 
Miller  feels  that  the  oil  activity  In  the  state 
Is  verv  high  and  that  Wyoming  is  presently 
leading  the  field,  "even  more  so  than  Can- 
ada. A!a.-ku  and  Texas  (excUidme  ot'.shore 
oil  I.' 

WVOMtNC    fMOVE 

■  Wvoming  la  unique  be<-ause  l:  is  one  of 
the  lat*  Slates  to  try  to  develop  natural  re- 
sources, siiid  Miller  "All  the  other  states 
have  previously  been  ransacked  and  exploited 
Today  »e  are  more  aware  of  the  problenis 
involved  m  exploitauon  than   they   were  .0 

years  ago  " 

Miller  explain^  that  as  well  as  petroleum, 
•we  ha-.e  more  unnuned  coal  than  any  other 
state  ■•  Miller  said  that  becauM-  of  its  big 
hydrocarbon  content,  this  resource  has  barely 
been  developed  The  coal  was  thought  of 
Utile  use  in  the  past  because  It  had  no  value 
for  coking  pnicesse*.  But.  today,  with  the 
nslnK  importance  of  the  petrochemical  in- 
dustry fur  which  this  particular  grade  ot 
c^al  is  exceptionally  useful.  Wyoming  coal  is 
eniaJfTng  a  rising  demand 

Miller  said  that  the  uniqueness  of  W>o- 
ming  coal  deposlt-s  made  the  resource  even 
more  valuable  "Coal  deposits  are  located 
mucn  nearer  the  surface  than  normal  This 
maker,  the  extraction  much  ea.s!er  and  more 
e<-nii  imical  ' 

Bu-  while  Wyoming  Ls  rich  m  such  miner- 
81.=  a.-  coal  oil.  uranium,  gypsum,  sodium 
carrK.nate  and  iron  ore.  It  has  a  deficiency 
of  the  rebource  most  necessary  for  Krowth-- 

\'--,.\i)(U  ''.e  state  1«  considered  arid,  ita 
mnui. tains  and  plains  avllect  more  than 
enough  water  to  supply  the  animal  consump- 
tiru  Yet  the  detlciency  ot  this  supply  is  one 
of  -he  greatest  limiting  factors  lor  Wyoming 
■  Wat*-r  IS  the  secret  of  getting  money  into 
the  state  assert.*  Humphrey  Without  water 
the.-e  IS  little  vou  can  do  We  are  beginning 
some  projects  now.  and  we  are  going  to  keep 
fiehtmg  for  the  states  right  to  use  Its  own 
water  rather  than  let  It  go  to  other  statee. 

The  slphonine  of  water  to  Utah,  Nebraska, 
C^,l  ,rado.  Arizona  and  California  Is  the  cause 
of  Wy  •mine  s  insufliclent  supply 

WATFR    VriAl 


Hardest  lilt  bv  thir.  »hortage  ot  water  are 
the  farmers  and  ranchers  But  with  the 
as.sistance  if  reclamation  lavss  these  group.s 
have  been  able  to  meet  the  competitive 
niarkeis  of  the  nation 

■  Irrigation  practices  m  farming  are  mak- 
ln«  the  ditference  m  most  ol  the  state, 
refects  Dr  DeUm  M  Stevens,  professor  of 
fterlc-.iltural  economics  at  the  University  of 
W-vommg  Without  Irrigation,  there  would 
be  no  diversified  production  because  of  in- 
sutticient  rainfall  ■■ 

In  the  past,  sheep  wet;e  raised  m  the 
sou- hern  region  of  the  state  while  most  of 
the  cattle  came  trom  the  central,  eastern 
and  northern  areas  With  the  advent  of  rail- 
roads the  livestock  industry  was  given  an 
added  boom  as  transportation  to  marketing 
centers  became  available 

Today  agriculture  contributes  roughly  15 
per  cent  to WvomlnK  s  basic  Income 

Economically,  some  consider  Wyoming's 
agriculture  to  be  lagging  Others,  such  as  Dr 
Conrad  Kercher  animal  nutritionist,  feel 
that  he  state  Is  m  one  of  lt«  most  prosperous 
periods 

"The  future  of  Wyoming  agriculture  Isn  t 
going  to  set  the  world  on  fire."  cites  StevenB. 
•but  Wyoming  Is  growing  economically  In 
agriculture  Cattle  and  sheep  prices  are 
higher  'his  year  than  In  the  past .'• 


•  Eificleucv  m  farming  and  ranching  as  well 
as  improved  management  practices  are  mak- 
ing the  dlrterence  m  Wyoming  agriculture  to- 
day "  said  Kercher  By  grazing  both  cattle 
and  sheep  together  many  ranchers  are  find- 
ing their  range  Is  better  utilUed  and  morv- 
profitable  The  retirement  ol  hor.>:,eh  for  more 
efficient  Jeeps  and  airplanes  has  also  added  to 
time-saMni:  ai.d  greater  productluty 

MARKFT    CtNTERS    SCARCE 

A  major  problem  which  affects  agriculture 
IS  tlie  lack  ot  close  market  centers  to  process 
Wyoming  lotxl  products.  Wyoming  has  no 
dlbtri'jution  centers  In  the  state  and  must 
look  lo  Colorado.  Montana  and  oiaer  sur- 
rounding >tate.^  tor  processing 

Twenty  per  cent  of  W>oming  agriculture 
Is  made  up  ol  crops  and  food  products,  ac- 
cording to  Stevens 

•Sugar  beets  and  dr>-land  wheat  take  up 
the  large  percentage  of  this  figure  with  dry 
beans  and  hay  following  close  behind."  Other 
agricultural  products  include  potatoes,  field 
corn.  oats,  barley  and  other  small  grain 
crops 

With  the  limitation  of  agriculture  because 
of  lack  of  water  ana  climate  conditions,  with 
Wyoming's  population  declining  and  indus- 
try shying  away,  a  third  source  of  revenue 
and  growth  Is  necessary  lor  a  productive 
luture 

Randy  Wagner  of  the  state  recreation  com- 
muvslons  planning  division  feels  that  Wyo- 
mings  potential  in  recreation  may  All  this 
demand 

The  state  has  a  great  wealth  In  sites  and 
areas  for  recreational  development."  explala.-- 
Wagner  All  It  takes  Is  Just  grabbing  tue 
bull  by  the  horns  ■ 

According  to  Wagner,  nonresident  vu- 
itois  vacationers  and  travelers  spend  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  •117  million 
a  year  (Hunters  and  fishermen  from  other 
st.iies  spend   about   %6b  million   yearly  ) 

Warner  believes  that  Wyoming's  tremend- 
ous potential  for  winter  attractions  is  being 
recognized  '  W'e  have  several  fine  ski  areas, 
and  more  are  being  planned  In  western  Wy- 
oming and  the  Saratoga  area  " 

He  IS  ready  to  dispel  the  common  belief 
that  tourists  visit  only  Yellowstone  and 
Grand  Teton  National  Parks  (located  In  the 
norihwe.si  corner  of  the  state).  "Yellowstone, 
although  still  overflowing  with  tourists, 
dropped  2  per  cent  m  Its  attendance  while 
the  rest  of  the  state  Increased  this  past  sea- 
son This  means  that  people  are  heading  for 
other  attractions  in  the  state." 

•  But  the  fact  remains."  continues  Wagner 
■  that  there  just  aren't  any  more  camp- 
p'ounds  and  places  to  accommodate  tourists 
in  Yellowstone  We  have  to  devel-/p  sur- 
rounding areas  to  lighten  the  load  at  the 
parks 

•  Here  i»  where  a  good  deal  of  the  state  s 
future  in  recreation  lies  We  must  go  outsld« 
the  two  national  parks  and  develop  new 
areas  Wyoming  has  many  hUtortc  sites  that 
either  haven't  been  developed  fully,  or  not 
at  all  But  the  state  must  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  to  aid  in  the  funding  of  these 
projects  " 

According  to  Frank  Norrls  of  the  Wyoming 
Travel    Commission,   one   of   the   the   major 
objectives   of   the  commission   U   to  stretch 
the  traveler's  time  In  Wyoming  as  well  as  to*" 
bring  more  people  to  the  state. 

"If  the  8  million  visitors  to  Wyoming  each 
year  would  stay  but  a  half  day  longer."  as- 
serts Norrls,  "the  travel  tab  to  Wyorilng 
would  be  •:i0  million  more  for  the  year 

But   there  are   complaint*. 

DON'r    NESO    TOtJalSTS 

•  What  Wyoming  doesnt  need  is  more  tour- 
ists "  says  Plkl.  "A  problem  we  have  Is  people 
coming  in  from  other  areas  and  using  our 
recreational  facilities  and  other  resources 
without  contributing  much  to  the  economy.' 
Plkl  said  that  hB  would  rather  add  7.000 
permanent  residents,  each  earning  » 10,000  a 
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year,  than  have  7  million  toutiste  passing 
through   and  spending  $10  e*ch. 

Others  have  criticized  recreation  and  tour- 
ism because  of  the  short  two-month  season. 

The  short  season  Is  falling  by  the  wayside, 
according  to  Wagner.  '•The  Grand  Teton  Na- 
tional Park,  lor  example.  Is  way  ahead  of  Its 
attendance  marks  lor  this  time  of  the  year 
(tall.  1969).  It  seems  more  people  are  travel- 
ing earlier  and  later  In  the  season  lo  get  away 
irom  the  crowds." 

In  recreation,  agriculture,  industry,  and 
education.  Wyoming  may  be  behind,  but  Its 
potential  is  here  and  it  Is  being  recognized. 
Wyoming  people  claim  they  are  learning 
from  the  mistakes  of  other  states.  In  the 
future,  they  feel  that  they  can  grow  faster 
by  avoiding  these  mistakes.  Perhaps  they 
will  move  ahead  If  so.  Farney's  ■'Lonesome 
Land"  may  lose  Its  wilderness  to  progress  and 
prosperity. 


THE  90TH  BIRTHDAY  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  JOHN  D.  RHODES.  FORMER 
OFFICIAL  REPORTER  OF  DEBATES 
OF    THE   SENATE 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today.  Januar>'  19.  1970.  Jolin  D. 
Rhodes  celebrates  his  90th  birthday 
anniversary. 

Many  Senators  will  remember  Mr. 
Rhodes,  who  retired  as  chief  ofiQcial 
reporter  of  debates  of  the  Senate  on 
July  31.  1963.  His  retirement  at  that  time 
marked  tlie  end  of  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  of  service  to  the  Senate. 
John  Rhodes  came  to  the  Senate  in  1919. 
14  years  before  any  of  the  present  Mem- 
bers had  reached  the  Senate.  During  the 
44  years  of  his  service  to  the  Senate,  he 
participated  in  the  reporting  of  tlie  ma- 
jor political  discussions  of  those  decades, 
beginning  with  the  debate  over  tlie  ap- 
proval of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  which 
involved  the  question  of  the  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  the  League  of  Nations.  He  has 
also  reported  many  sessions  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  special,  historical  interest  when 
heads  of  state  of  foreign  governments 
were  invited  to  address  the  Senate,  in- 
cluding Winston  Churcliill.  Madame 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  Konrad  Adenauer, 
and  many  other  major  foreign  officials. 

John  Rhodes  is  remembered  by  his 
many  friends  here  as  a  man  of  wide 
literary  interests.  He  had  a  vivid  recol- 
lections of  a  meeting  once  with  Mark 
Twain  at  the  Governor's  mansion  in 
Annapolis.  Only  since  his  retirement  has 
Mr.  Rhodes  found  the  time  to  transcribe 
his  personal  notes  covering  Mark  Twain's 
remarks  to  the  group  present  on  that 
occasion.  He  is  a  scholar  in  his  pursuit 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  recorded  fact 
and  correctness  of  grammar  and  style. 
Most  of  all,  John  Rhodes  is  remem- 
bered by  all  of  us  who  know  him  as  the 
witty  but  gentle  and  kindly  friend. 

I  know  that  Senators  will  wish  to  join 
me  in  sending  affectionate  good  wishes 
for  a  very  happy  birthday  on  the  oc- 
casion of  this  major  milestone  In  his 
life. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Piesident,  I  want  to  add  my  own  warm 
congratulations  to  John  D.  Rhodes  on 
the  occasion  of  his  90th  birthday  an- 
niversai-y  today.  I  am  delighted  to  learn 
that  he  is  enjoying  good  health  and  a 
good  life. 

John  Rhodes  established  a  most  out- 
standing record  of  service  to  this  body 


during  the  44  years  when  he  was  an  Of- 
ficial Reporter  of  Debates.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  Jobs  I  know  of.  It  re- 
quires great  professional  responsibility 
because  of  the  need  for  speed,  accuracy, 
and  oftentimes  i>atience  and  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  John  Rhodes,  in  his 
duties  to  the  Senate  for  all  those  years, 
not  only  witnessed  but  had  a  hand  in  the 
shaping  of  a  lot  of  the  historj-  of  the 
United  States.  In  recording  so  much  of 
the  work  of  tlie  Senate,  I  am  sure  he 
takes  well-deserved  pride  in  the  many 
contributions  he  made  to  all  of  u.s  during 
his  remarkable  career. 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  OIL  SHALE 
DEPOSITS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
debate  rages  over  the  future  of  this 
counti-y's  petroleum  p>olicies,  there  Is  a 
tendency  to  pay  slight  attention  to  the 
vast  reserves  of  oil  contained  in  the  shale 
deposits  of  Wyoming,  Utah,  and  Colo- 
rado. But  they  are  there,  and  thankfully, 
there  are  those  paying  great  attention 
to  their  usefulness  to  America. 

Primai-y  among  the  people  devoting 
their  energies  to  the  development  of  shale 
deposits  are  the  scientists  of  the  Pe- 
ti-oleum  Research  Center  of  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  at  Laramie,  Wyo. 

Next  month  they  will  begin  a  series  of 
experiments  designed  to  stimulate  bm-n- 
ing  of  oil  shale  and  recovers'  of  oil  from 
underground  formations  shattered  by  a 
nuclear  explosive.  Already,  their  work 
has  demonstrated  that  oU  can  be  ex- 
tracted trmn  imderground  shale  and 
brought  to  the  surface  by  wells.  And 
there  are  encouraging  results  from  their 
continuing  experiments. 

Reporter  Dick  Prouty,  of  the  Denver 
Post,  recently  chronicled  the  work  of  the 
Lai-amie  scientists — work  of  tremendous 
importance  to  all  Americans.  He  quotes 
Research  Director  Gerald  U.  Dinnen  as 
saying  he  does  not  doubt  that  commer- 
cial production  will  ensue.  The  question 
is.  When?  So  far,  the  date  is  not  known, 
but  these  men  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  are  doing  much  to  advance  the 
goal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Den- 
ver Post  article  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  Jan.  U.  1970] 

Wtominc  Test:  On.  Shalx  Cookes  Erected 

(By  Dick  Prouty) 

Laramie,  Wto. — On  the  wind-scoured  prai- 
rie where  settlers  surged  westward  a  century 
ago,  nuclear  age  pioneers  have  erected  a 
"trail  marker." 

The  rusty-red  marker  looms  92  feet  into 
the  sky  in  stark  contrast  to  its  purpose  of 
simulating  the  extraction  of  oil  from  shale 
deep  In  the  earth. 

The  ugly  steel  monument  has  an  aura  of 
beauty  about  It  because  it  offers  prospects 
of  using  nuclear  explosives  to  obtain  oil  from 
the  vast  deposits  of  shale  In  Colorado,  Wy- 
oming and  Uttita  without  blighting  the  en- 
vironment. 

Scientists  from  the  Petroleum  Research 
Center  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  at  Lara- 
mie recently  completed  a  test  run  on  the 
Denver-designed  research  tool  and  termed  it 
a  "real  success." 


SERIES  OF   EXPERIMENTS 

Next  month  the  first  in  a  series  of  experi- 
ments designed  to  simulate  burning  of  oil 
shale  and  recovering  Its  oil  from  under- 
ground formations  shattered  by  a  nuclear 
explosive  will  begin.  Gerald  U.  blnneen  re- 
search director  at  the  center,  said. 

Tiie  expcrinif  nts  are  .1  bright  part  of  a  tore- 
cast  of  a  100  OOO-barrel-a-day  production  ol 
ell  irom  sh.ile  m  Wyoming  by  1980  made  by 
C.'iniero.i  Engineers  of  Denver  for  the  Wy- 
oniing  Nalur.il  Resource  Board. 

Half  th;ii  If  .e.f.st  amount  is  to  come  from 
"in-situ.  "  in  place,  retorting  of  shale  from 
the  underground  formations.  The  other  half 
Is  from  an  open  pit  mine  and  suriace  retort- 
ing operation. 

The  Bureau  ol  Mines  is  core-drilling  in 
■southern  Wyoming  in  search  of  the  richest 
ore  beds  and  Dinneen  supervises  laboratory 
retorting  of  the  samples  as  well  as  the  large- 
scale  operation  a  mile  north  of  town. 

The  "trail  marker's"  steel  framework  sup- 
ports a  45-foot-high  retort — a  giant  pot  in 
which  the  shale  is  "cooked." 

Pieces  of  oil  shale  ranging  In  size  from 
a  coffee  mug  to  8.000-pound  chunks  the  size 
of  a  small  car  are  brought  from  the  agency's 
Anvil  Points  Mine  near  Rifle.  Colo.,  and 
packed  into  the  retort  in  a  10-day  loading 
operation.  The  retort  has  an  Inside  diameter 
of  11 'i  feet. 

Harold  Sohns.  coordinator  of  oil  shale- 
related  projects  at  the  center,  and  Arnold 
Harak.  engineer  in  charge  of  the  retort  op- 
eration, said  the  retort  is  closed  and  the 
shale  ignited  by  burning  natural  gas  at  the 
top  of  the  column  of  shale  for  about  90 
minutes. 

On  the  test  run  to  see  If  the  retort  worked. 
175  tons  of  shale  was  loaded  and  after  being 
ignited,  burned  at  temperatures  of  up  to 
1.600  degrees  for  24  days.  Sohns  explained 
that  once  ignited,  the  shale  burns  on  its 
own  as  long  as  air  is  pumped  Into  the  retort 

Sensors  inside  the  retort  record  the  tem- 
peratures and  pressures  electronically  on  an 
instrument  panel.  This  way.  Sohns  explained, 
the  researchers  know  where  the  shale  i*' 
burning,  and  at  what  temperatures  and 
pressures. 

The  oil-containing  kerogen  in  the  shale 
melts  and  is  collected  in  a  self-weighing 
container.  The  experiment  collected  about 
2.700  gallons.  Harak  said. 

During  the  burning — retorting — gas  re- 
leased was  recycled  with  the  air  to  stimulate 
underground  conditions.  In  future  work  dif- 
ferent amounts  of  the  gas  will  be  blended 
with  air  to  see  which  combinations  are  most 
efficient. 

ASH    COOLED 

After  the  column  of  shale  was  burned,  the 
ash  was  allowed  to  cool  for  18  days — down 
to  a  temperature  of  240  degrees — before  the 
grate  at  the  bottom  was  opened  and  the  hot 
ash  spilled  out. 

"Analysis  of  the  ash  showed  there  was  very 
little  oil  left  In  It."  Dinneen  said. 

Dinneen  said  the  significant  things  learned 
in  the  test  run  were  tremendously  encourag- 
ing. They  Included : 

The  retort  and  its  instriunentatlon  worked. 

The  shale  ash  doesn't  collapse  and  com- 
pact, preventing  air  from  passing  through 
the  broken  shale. 

Oil  can  be  extracted  fro^,  big  blocks  of 
shale — crushing  isn't  necessary. 

"This  indicates"  Dinneen  said,  "that  the 
big  blocks  of  shale  we're  told  result  from  a 
detonation  of  a  nuclear  explosive  can  be 
retorted  in  a  closed  system  such  ae  the  broken 
shale  formation." 

SOME    PROBLEMS    REMAIN 

The  scientist — a  1934  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Denver — said  the  experiments  wont 
mean  all  the  problems  related  to  under- 
ground shale  retorting  are  being  solved. 

"Still,  we're  most  encouraged  because  by 
learning   what   happens   here   under    known 
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couclitlons   we  hnpe  to  tell  later  whafs  going 
on  underground   '  .  ,,  . 

Experimeuw  under  Schn  s  direction  earlier 
near  Rock  SpriiiRs  Wvo  .  showed  that  oil  can 
be  extracted  from  shale  underground  by  • 
difTiTPiu  methcxl  and  the  oil  brought  to  the 
sui  face  vii  wel!3  Sunllar  work  is  coaniuilng 
there.  Sohns  said. 

This  Isn  t  :\  new  proces-:— Its  slmtUtr  to 
kn  iwn  ones.  •  Dlnneen  said  bvit  Its  the  first 
time  we've  learned  vm  can  ex'r.ct  oil  from 
larue  bkxks  of  shale  Its  the  cii(;liieerlng 
we  re  interested  In  ' 

If  that  eiiRtneenni:  will  be  uied  ^.^on  Isn  t 
known  The  Atomic  Eiierity  Commissions 
lAECi  Project  Br.  :ico  slated  lor  the  shale 
beds  of  PUe;.nce  Creek  area  of  northwest 
Colorado  has  been  shelved   Uulehnltelv 

The  AEC  helped  st.irt  the  Wycinlne  ex- 
periments in  1965  with  a  in-ton  retort  on 
the  fnlversitv  of  Wyoming  campus  The 
work  is  related  ti  a  pe  iceful  use  of  the  aiom 
program  bv  the  AEC  kn.  wn  as  Plowshare 

HECOVTRT    60    Pf^CENT 

A&..4>s  Of  the  oil  from  the  retort  showed 
60  percent  recovery  from  ihe  25  >;,illon-per- 
lou  shales  being  used.  Harak  said  He  hopes 
to  bcxjst  that  figure  substaniuHj  when  the 
actual  expenmeiito  begin 

What  we  found  out  w.is  ;i  lot  m  jre  en- 
couraging than  what  we  wanted  to  know  — 
If  the  pipes  were  hotiked  up  n?hi.  he  said 
Dinneen  ;ind  Sohns  are  (.ptunlstlc  about 
oil  shales  future  They  d.>u  t  doubt  conuner- 
clal  production  will  ensue-  but  when,  they 
don  t  know 

Personally  we  11  be  highly  tlL-.ipp^. luted  if 
1'  dk>esii  '.  become  rommert  Lilly  feasible.  ' 
Dinneen  said  We  ve  sp>eni  more  thiin  25 
years  each  on  making  oil  from  shale  cheaper 
and  easier  that  s  a   Ions;   time 

He  first  believed  shale  was  set  back  hv  the 
huKe  du,coveries  of  oil  on  Alaska  a  North 
Slope,  and  work  on  extracting  oil  from  coal 
But  he  feels  shale  soon  will  become  compeU- 
Uve.  p;irtlcularly  if  the  underground  retorUng 
is  perfected.  High  North  Slop*  development 
costs  may  make  oil  shale  competitive  eco- 
nomically, he  feels 

■  When  you  explc^Ie  a  nuclear  device,  such 
as  in  Project  Rullson  (  a  40  klloton  explosion 
last  September  near  Rifle )  you  get  a  very 
large  amount  of  broken  shale  I  m  told." 
Dinneen  said 

Retorung  It  underground  a\oids  high  min- 
ing coeta  fr>m  open  pit  or  gallery  mlnee. 
minimizes  capital  Investment  ..nd  the  major 
problems  of  surface  retorUng— what  to  do 
with  the  contaminated  water  and  great  vol- 
umes of  burned  shale  ash  -that  result  from 
the  extraction  of  the  oil.  he  explained 

We  can  keep  a  lot  of  garbage— a^h.  pi  1- 
luted  water— underground  where  It  doesa  t 
contaminate  the  environment."  Haxalc  said. 

■  The  water  stinks  to  high  hearen  frcm 
phenols,  ammonia  sulfates  and  other  coq^- 
ponents  of  the  burned  shale- 40  per  cent  of 
the  liquids  exuacled  from  shale  are  water— 
the  rest  Is  oil."  he  s-wd. 

At  ttie  sophlsUcated  laboratories  of  the  re- 
search center  the  character  of  the  oil  shal« 
and  of  the  undesirable  water  Is  being  ex- 
amined. 

"Were  trying  to  find  out  how  good  It  (the 
oil  I  It,  wh.it  its  components  .ire  and  what  can 
be  done  with  It."  Dinneen  said. 

W  irk  on  the  water  Is  to  determine  If  there 
are  recoverable  materials  in  it,  he  said. 


look  forv,ard  to  their  wann  friendliness 
and  their  thoughtful  observations  about 
the  year  just  i>ast. 

Peitin  was  the  home  of  Everett 
McKinley  Dirksen.  He  always  took  a 
<;i>ecial  pride  in  the  fact  that  his  roots 
were  there,  and  lie  rttunu-d  as  often  as 
he  rould.  He  delighted  in  talkine  about 
the  nianv  people  he  knew  and  aditiired 
in  Pekiti.  and  there  were  none  for  whom 
h?  liad  a  rrreiter  aflection  and  regard 
tlian  Mac  and  Cell  McNaughton. 

Mr  PreMdent,  I  ask  unanimou.s  con- 
sent that  the  first  three  paragraphs  of 
the  McNau;;htons  New  Year  greetings 
be  pruned  in  the  ReroRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  para- 
graphs were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECoao.  as  follows. 

f^'tw    Yi  \K   C.;k  f.li.N'  -■ 

JANX-ABT      1       1970. 

Ui  -R  Kkun:is.   It  wv  u  t  seem  rlRht  f  ir  tins 
New  Year  Greeting  to  go  wlthoiit  one  being 
^.-n'    to  Everett   McKinley  Dlrk-en    The  likes 
of    him   will    never   again   brighten   our   day 
For  Pekin  the  los^  of  Senator  Dlrk.-^en  is  be- 
yond repair:  and  to  many  it  has  seemed  that 
the  k*s  to  tne  nat.on  was  equally  irreptu-able 
Under  consecutive  Presldenu  (two  Republi- 
c.ms  imd  two  Democrat)  Dirksen  had  grown 
to  be  a  sort   of  shadowy  "prime   minister   . 
If  not   the  most  powerful    surely  the  second 
moft   powerful   man   In   the  land    Since   the 
sad  September  d.iv  of  his  death,  we  in  Illi- 
nois   h:i',e    felt    the   government   was   floun- 
dering. ,     _, 
To  youths  here  at  home.  Everett  was  living 
pr.xjf  of  what  a  poT  boy  (fatherless  at  ttvei 
could  do  m  this  America    He  did  It  by  hard 
w..rk    He  studied   and   mststered    the  art   of 
telling  a  story,  and  he  mastered  the  Intrica- 
cies of  a  greiit  nation's  finances          ^ 

As  .ige  dln.med  Everett's  dreams  of  becom- 
ing P'e'ldei.'  he  became  the  Kftater  pa- 
Uiot  We  were  hoping  that  some  October 
da,-  t^e  s.igf  Seiuitor  would  deliver  a  '  Fare- 
well Addre»  a,:*  piirt  of  the  John  and  Sally 
McNaughton  Memorial  at  DePauw  Unlver- 
sltv    Now  our  regret  Is  deep 


EVERETT  Mckinley  dirksen 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  every 
year  about  this  time  F.  F  McNaughton. 
editor  of  the  Pekln,  ni..  Daily  Times,  and 
his  wife.  CeU,  send  out  a  New  Year's 
ureetmg  to  friends  and  subacnbers. 
Those  of  us  who  ar«  fortunate  enough 
to  receive  this  suinual  greeting  alway» 


CYRUS  E.^TON  CONTINUES  HIS  PA- 
TIENT SEARCH  FOR  PEACE  FOR 
A  WAR-PLAGUED  WORLD 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr    President,  the 
supreme   cause   of   aU   mankind   is  the 
achievement  of  Just  and  lasting  peace 
among  the  nations  and  peoples  of  the 
world.  We  have  no  higher  calling.  There 
would  be  no  greater  dream  come  true 
than  the  realizaUon  of  this  coveted  goal. 
The  concept  of  peace  is  the  leaven  which 
binds  together  the  masses  of  the  world. 
In   these   terms,   there   are  not  several 
races  of  men.  but  in  reality  only  one  race 
of  man— for  It  is  mankind  as  a  whole 
who  will  -solve  this  problem — or  mankind 
as  a  whole  who  will  suffer  the  fate  of 
continued  hostilities  and  conflicts  and 
the  terrifying!  prospect  of  nuclear  holo- 
caust. Men  make  war.  Certainly,  men 
can  make  peace.  As  we  enter  a  new  dec- 
ade, it   is  our  cherished  hope  that  our 
heads  and  our  hands  and  our  hearts  will 
be  Joined  In  a  mighty  crusade  for  peace 
During  this  time  when  persons  envi- 
sion   renewed    efforts    to    bring    peace 
among  nations.  I  call  attention  to  a  man 
who  is  dedicaung   his  energies  to  this 
great  cause.  This  man  is  Cyrus  S.  Eaton, 
chairman    of    the    Chesapeake    li    Ohio 
Railway  Co  —an  outstanding  industrial- 
ist and  a  persevering  ci-usader  for  peace. 


Cyrus  Eaton  Is  86  years  old.  He  recently 
completed  a  trip  to  Paris.  Moscow,  and 
Hanoi  as  a  part  of  his  continuing  quest 
for  better  undersunding  among  peoples. 
There  are  those  who  disagree  with  Mr. 
Eatons  philosophy.  There  are  oUiers 
who  agree.  That  is  our  privilege  in 
a  free  society  and  each  of  us  must  Justify 
his  o'.vn  convictions.  But  I  hope  such  dii- 
ferences  do  not  preclude  the  recognition 
of  Mr.  Eaton  s  unselfish  and  persistent 
efforts  for  peace. 

Mr.  President,  on  Sunday.  December 
21  1939.  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  in 
Its  "Editor  s  Notebook"  contained  com- 
ment by  John  S.  Knight,  owner  of 
Knight  Wewspapci-s,  on  C>-rus  Elaton  s 
pence  efforts.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tliat  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 

Thf  re  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

E  T..SS  H'.MI  Ti'iP  Hii.rs  PE.^rt  C.svfe 
At  this  season  of  the  year,  as  we  pray  for 
p-.ce  and  the  sifety  of  loved  ones  In  Viet- 
nam It  seems  appropriate  to  Ulk  of  a  man 
wlio  has  dedlc.led  his  wintry  years  to  ending 
a  cruel  and  senseless  war. 

I  speak  of  Cvrus  S.  Eaton,  the  86-year-old 
Ohio  industrialist,  who  In  recent  weeks  has 
visited  Parl=  Moscow  and  Hanoi  In  the  quest 
for  a  solution  to  the  Impasse  between  the 
United  States  and  North  Vietnam. 

But  first,  as  a  noted  editor  Is  fond  of  say- 
ing  "Let  me  give  you  the  background." 

Cyrus  t<ilon  Is  an  atypical  caplt.ilist. 
Though  he  presides  as  chairman  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  and  has  served 
on  dovens  of  corporate  boards,  his  Interests 
ringe  from  cattle  breeding  to  membership 
in  "the  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Sclencea.  _  . 

He  Is  the  founder  of  the  famed  Pugwash 
seminars  where  world  leaders  of  government. 
!,cience  educaUon  and  philosophy  gather 
each  Summer  In  Nova  ScoUa  lo  exchange 
views  and  explore  common  problems 

Whit  distinguishes  Eaton  from  his  fellow 
tvcoons  of  the  business  world  Is  his  long  held 
conviction  that  Russia  and  the  United  States 
must  reach  accommodaUons  on  uade  and 
other  queetlons  at  Issue  If  we  hope  to  have 
a  p)eaceful  world. 

He  was  largely  responsible  for  arranging 
the  visits  to  this  country  of  NlklU  Khru- 
shchev. Alexel  Kosygm  and  Anostaa  Mikoyan. 
It  all  began  some  15  years  ago  when  a  group 
of  Russian  journalists  wanted  to  see  the  home 
of  an  American  Industrialist  The  State  De- 
partment requested  Cyrus  Eaton  to  under- 
take this  reeponalblllty  because  of  his  con- 
tacts with  the  Russlana  during  World  War  I. 
Eaton  s  advocacy  of  the  need  for  better  re- 
lations with  Russia  has  not  contributed  to 
his  poptUarlty.  He  ha«  been  caUed  a  Com- 
munist and  worse  by  the  business  establish- 
ment The  general  public  has  shown  but  little 
sympathy  for  his  views 

To  such  criticism.  Eaton  replies:  "I  am  a 
dedicated  caplUUst.  both  In  theory  and  prac- 
tice The  soviet  Union  exists,  so  let's  meet 
them  hallway— let's  know  the  top  people  and 
work  with  them.  As  long  as  we  carry  on  war- 
fare we  just  make  them  fanatics— they  go  to 
extremes  So  let's  see  if  we  cannot  compro- 
mise with  them." 

In  an  Interview  with  Merrlman  Smith  of 
United  Press  International.  Eaton  added: 
•We  need  to  export  our  food  products  in 
great  quantities  and  extend  credit.  We  also 
ought  to  supply  backw.vd  countries  with 
machinery  and  equipment.  At  a  profit,  of 
course  This  Is  better  than  sending  military 
missions  to  police  them." 

Eaton  observes  that  "It  used  to  be  fash- 
ionable to  b«  antl-CommunUt  and  denounce 
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anything  of  that  kind.  Now.  half  of  the  world 
Is  Communist — that's  a  hell  of  a  lot." 

He  thinks,  too,  that  the  United  States 
was  wrong  In  placing  an  embargo  on  Cuba. 
"We  thought  an  embargo  would  bring  an 
end  to  the  Castro  regime,  but  the  things 
Cuba  needs  of  American  origin  can  be  ob- 
tained from  our  allies — Canada,  Great  Brit- 
ain, France — and,  of  course,  from  the  Com- 
munist countries." 

As  Merrlman  Smith  has  written,  "Cyrus 
Eaton  Is  not  only  a  capitalist,  he  Is  a  highly 
pr.igmatic  capitalist." 

There  are  overtones  of  Eaton's  pragma- 
tl.-m  in  his  Just  concluded  eight  day  discus- 
sions with  the  leaders  of  North  Vietnam  In 
Hanoi.  For  he  feels  that  to  prolong  the  war 
Is  to  Invite  serious  economic  consequences  In 
our  own  country. 

The  main  obstacle  to  peace,  as  Eaton  sees 
It.  Is  Hanoi's  conviction  that  President  Nix- 
on's peace  gestures  are  not  sincere  and  that 
he  really  wants  to  continue  the  war. 

In  a  Hong  Kong  talk  to  foreign  correspond- 
ents, Eaton  expressed  the  view  that  he 
thought  he  had  made  "some  progress"  In 
convincing  North  Vietnamese  leaders  to  the 
contrary. 

Another  hang-tip  is  the  refusal  of  Premier 
Pham  Van  Dong  and  Foreign  Minister  Nguyen 
Duy  Trlnh  to  have  any  dealings  witlj^he  pres- 
ent Saigon  •lovernment.  They  are  still  de- 
manding the  complete  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can troops  and  form.itioii  of  a  provisional 
government  to  replace  President  Thleu  and 
Vice  President  Ky 

Even  so.  Eaton  s.iid  lie  has  "di-scovered 
enough  give  and  enough  good  will  In  Hanoi 
to  Indicate  that  compromises  are  possible  to 
end  the  war  '  In  this  connection,  he  men- 
tioned assurances  from  the  North  Vietnamese 
that  American  prisoners  would  henceforth 
receive  better  treatment  including  mall  from 
home  and  dispatching  of  letters  to  the 
United  Suites. 

None  of  the  above  Is  Intended  to  have  you 
believe  that  Mr.  Eaton  will  succeed  where 
two  Presidents  have  failed. 

As  the  old  saying  goes.  It  is  easier  to  get 
Involved  In  wars  than  to  get  out  of  them. 

■yet.  Mr.  Eaton  has  performed  a  useful  mis- 
sion. As  he  told  me.  "I  wanted  the  Commu- 
nist world  to  see  nn  American  capitalist 
who  Is  opposed  to  the  war.  North  Vietnam 
has  the  notion  that  our  Industrialists  are 
interested  only  In  profiting  from  the  war." 

This  vigorous  man  of  86,  the  object  of 
derision  in  the  past,  may  have  made  an  In- 
valuable contribution  to  the  cause  of  peace 
by  providing  a  better  understanding  of  the 
barriers  of  peace. 

Cyrus  Eaton  will  hear  that  he  has  been 
brainwashed,  and  be  scorned  as  a  Russian 
lover  by  those  whose  hatred  of  the  Soviet 
Union  paralyzes  the  ability  to  reason. 

But  never  mind.  Cyrus  Eaton  has  In  his 
way  and  wrlth  remarkable  courage  obeyed  the 
Biblical  Injunction  to  live  peaceably  with  all 
men. 


THE  75TH  BIRTHDAY  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  Jan- 
uary 1  marked  the  75th  birthday  anni- 
versary of  one  of  this  country's  truly  ded- 
icated public  servants — Mr.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  I  want  to  join  the  great 
host  of  Mr.  Hoover's  friends  and  admir- 
ers in  wishing  him  continued  good  health 
and  success.  He  has  sei"ved  the  Nation 
long  and  well,  and  I  hope  he  can  continue 
to  do  so. 

My  good  friend  Mr.  Louis  C.  Harris, 
c.vecutlve  editor  of  the  Augusta,  Ga., 
Chronicle  and  Augusta  Herald,  wrote  "an 
editorial  published  in  the  Chronicle  of 
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January  1, 1970,  which,  I  think,  expresses 
the  feelings  of  many  Americans  about 
Mr.  Hoover.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  Jan.  1,  1970] 
MiSTES  America 

If  there  Is  one  Individual  who,  In  the  eyes 
of  those  who  treasure  America's  heritage,  can 
best  typify  the  United  States  and  all  the 
values  it  stands  for,  we  suggest  that  that 
man  Is  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Extremists  who  resent  strict  law  enforce- 
ment, and  feel  they  have  a  vested  right  to 
put  themeslves  and  their  causes  above  the 
Constitution  and  the  statutes,  have  for  years 
chlsled  away  at  the  Image  of  J.  Edgar  Hoov- 
er. Today,  though,  as  he  reaches  his  75th 
birthday,  his  reputation  stands  secure  and 
undiminished. 

Mr.  Hoover's  accomplishments  as  ther*di- 
rector  and  leading  spirit  of  the  FBI  are  well 
known.  In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that 
there  are  those  who  would  like  to  have  him 
regarded  as  a  "controversial"  figure.  It  is 
worth  taking  a  look  from  the  vantage  point 
of  this  milestone  to  see  Just  what  he  has 
done  to  arouse  their  Ire.  Let  us  quote  the 
Impartial  Congressional  Quarterly  service, 
which  serves  as  advocate  for  no  one,  and 
comment  on  its  remarks : 

He  "spoke  out  often  and  bluntly  on  what 
he  saw  as  dangers."  But  If  all  citizens  had 
spoken  out  as  determinedly  would  we  now 
be  bogged  down  In  the  permissiveness  which 
has  brought  us  to  a  low  point  in  morality? 

He  "attacked  complacency  among  the  cit- 
izens." Doesn't  a  complacency  which  is  will- 
ing to  tolerate  destruction  of  Individual  lib- 
erty deserve  attack? 

He  criticizes  "abuses  In  the  parole  sys- 
tem" But,  while  liberal  elements  who  are 
soft  on  crime  shut  their  eyes  to  that  abuse, 
the  rate  of  major  offenses  by  repeaters  goes 
up,  and  up,  and  up. 

"Opponents  have  called  Hoover's  law  en- 
forcement stand  'hard  line.' "  The  trouble 
wflth  such  critics  Is  that  they  want  two  kinds 
of  enforcement:  hard  line  for  their  oppo- 
nents, and  permissive  for  transgressors  they 
favor. 

"Some  have  sought  to  ridicule  his  persist- 
ent reports  of  Communist  or  other  subver- 
sion." What  makes  It  particularly  irksome 
to  Leftists  Is  that  the  reports  are  docu- 
mented, with  names,  places  and  dates. 

Some  "have  said  the  FBI  was  too  Inde- 
pendent and  too  far  removed  from  political 
control."  But  Mr.  Hoover's  Independence  was 
the  Independence  of  dedication  to  law  and 
principle,  and  any  people  who  want  law  en- 
forcement shaped  by  politics  deserve  what 
they  get. 

We  believe  that  the  people  through  their 
elected  representatives,  reject  such  scurrilous 
attacks.  An  example  Is  a  resolution  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  adopted  unani- 
mously May  8,  1964,  which  said  Mr.  Hoover 
had  "compiled  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
records  of  service  to  God  and  country  in  our 
Nation's  history." 

We  have  no  fear  that  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  could  grow  Into  a  Gestapo, 
as  Mr.  Hoover's  enemies  charge,  as  long  as  it 
adheres  to  the  Ideals  which  he  has  followed. 
Such  a  calamity  could  happen  only  If  po- 
litical j^ntrol,  urged  by  those  who  would 
warp  law  to  their  Ideological  advantage,  laid 
Its  corrupt  hand  on  Bureau  operations. 

Recurring  rumors  that  Mr.  Hoover  would 
retire  have  again  been  dispelled  by  bis  recent 
assertion  that  he  desires  to  continue  in  pub- 
lic service.  Such  an  announcement  should  be 
welcome  news,  as  his  health  is  excellent,  and 
his  dedication  undiminished.  ' 


On  this  day.  he  deserves  thanks  for  keep- 
ing this  a  far  better  country  than  It  might 
have  been,  as  well  as  best  wishes  for  many 
more  blrthdavs. 


OIL  IMPORT  QUOTAS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Uke  most 
Senators,  I  have  just  returned  from  a 
fairly  extensive  home  visit.  In  Wyoming, 
at  present,  a  major  concern  is  over  the 
impending  recommendations  of  the  Cab- 
inet Task  Force  on  Oil  Imports.  This  con- 
cern is  largely  based  on  local  economics. 
But  it  runs  deeper,  for  there  is  genuine 
belief  that  a  major  change  in  the  oil 
import  program,  as  seems  to  be  likely, 
would  make  the  United  States  seriously 
dependent  upon  foreign  petroleum 
sources  in  the  future. 

This  concern  over  the  future  oil  im- 
port policy  of  our  Government,  which  I 
happen  to  share,  is  particularly  acute  in 
Casper,  Wyo.,  a  city  known  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  West  as  the  oil  capital.  It  is 
well  expressed  in  a  news  article  and  an 
editorial  from  the  Casper  Star-Tribune, 
which  I  would  share  with  the  Senate. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  in  the 
pages  of  the  Record  to  share  the  cartooia 
which  accompanied  the  Star-Tribune 
editorial  of  January  8.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  cartoon  portrayed  Wyoming  be- 
ing ignored.  Nor  is  Wyoming  alone.  Other 
States  will  share  Wyoming's  problems  if. 
indeed,  the  oil  import  quota  system  is 
scrapped. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  news 
report  and  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From    the    C.-i?per    Tribune.    J.-iU     13.    1970) 

FoEFicN    Petroleum    Would    Put    Domestic 

F>RicEs   IN    Jeopardy 

I  By  Phil  McAuley) 

■  Believe  me.  it  is  serious."  Casper  oilmsn 
H.  A.  (Dave  I  T.»^ue  told  Casper  landmen  at  a 
luncheon  Monday. 

Speaking  of  the  consequences  if  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Cabinet  Task  Force  on 
Oil  Control  are  carried  out.  True  said  that  it 
would  result  in  higher,  not  lower,  prices  for 
petroleum  products,  that  the  United  States 
national  security  would  be  in  jeopardy,  and 
the  economy  of  many  states  would  be  irrep- 
arably damaged. 

"If  the  oil  import  program  is  scrapped,  the 
United  States  would  be  dangerously  depend- 
ent upon  foreign  oil  and  the  sheiks  and  sul- 
tans that  control  foreign  oil  will  charge 
what  the  traffic  will  bear."  True  warned. 
"Domestic  oil  prices  will  remain  down  as 
long  as  we  are  not  dependent  upon  foreign 
oil."  he  said. 

True  said  the  Cabinet  Task  Force  is  in 
error  in  its  assumption  that  world  oil  prices 
will  remain  low.  and  actually  it  will  result  In 
monopolistic  control  by  a  few  large  com- 
panies and  ultimately,  nationalization  of 
the  American  oil  Industry. 

He  told  of  the  economic  impact  of  the  oil 
and  gas  industry  in  Wyoming,  noting; 

— There  are  10  refineries  In  the  state  with 
2,000  employed  "and  we're  talking  about 
seven  going  out  of  business." 

— Thirty-seven  pet  cent  of  the  1969  valu- 
ation was  contributed  by  the  oil  and  gas 
industry  in  1969. 

— Wyoming  received  (25  million  in  prop- 
erty taxes  and  (4  million  In  severance  taxes 
last  year 
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Aad  23  of  Wycimlngs  23  cuuniles  have 

oil  or  gaj  production 

True  Mkld  that  the  United  3t.«tes  nnust, 
between  now  and  1980  find  more  oil  than 
h.\^  been  located  m  all  the  paat  years  and 
tn.^l   a  shortage  ol   njitura;   gus  exist* 

•  Every  cine  recii^nizei  th»t  there  15  going  to 
be  a  natural  g»3  shortage."  True  said,  "but 
there  are  n.t  sutTicieut  .iicentlves  (or  oil- 
men to  do  what  U  necessary  " 

True  stated  th.it  there  are  many  Inade- 
quacies and  faulty  assumptions  in  the  Cati- 
ne".  Td.-.k  Forces  report,  which  has  be^n 
leaked  to  the  prej^i  Aaioug  llie^e  he  luud 
the  a.>suiuptlnn  that  oil  prices  will  decHi.e 
if  'he  present  oil  import  quota  syJlem  is 
d  ne  away  with  It  will  re^^ult  in  vastly  U.- 
creKsed  balanre  of  payment  deficit  he  sai  1 
The  natural  srsis  shortane.  he  said.  '  was  ujt 
even   mentioned,  '  In   tlie  report 

The  report  completely  Ignores  effects  on 
p.iyTolls.  taxes,  locil  aiiJ  st.ite  ecunomies. 
supply  Industries  and  n.inon.il  security.' 
True  asserted,  n  .  to  spe\lc  or  domesUc  oil 
exp!or.itlon"  and  "Its  apt  "  he  s,Ud,  "to  halt 
development  of  Alaskan  reserve*  " 

He  sored  the  study  group  resulting  from 
the  Cabinet  Task  Force,  which  he  says  Is  aca- 
tlemlcally  or.enied 

■  secretary  of  Labor  Gerrge  Shultz  plcke^l 
a  Harvard  professv^r  to  head  the  study  group. 
True  Siiid.  "He  :n  turn  picked  other  profe.s- 
sors  and  even  ftiJents  to  work  on  the  report 
Tj  the  best  of  my  kn  mledge  not  one  of  the 
members  h  is  anv  experience  In  the  oil  In- 
dustry or  even  busmess  experience.'  Trtie 
said. 

Were  in  real  trouble  he  told  the  land- 
men "It  Is  late  but  maybe  it  Isn  t  hopeless  " 
(True  was  In  Washington  U  times  during  the 
year  as  a  .spokesman  fur  the  oil  industry*. 

He  said  the  report  of  the  group  Is  com- 
pleted but  h.is  n^t  been  rele.ised  It  miy  he 
said,  be  released  shortly  by  the  President  but 
It  could  be  studied  by  him  for  sever.il 
mintlis  bff-'re  rel.^.u^e 

"The  only  way  to  apply  the  pressure  and 
stop  this  screwball  approach  U  contact  with 
the  President  and  legislators  Irom  both 
politic.il  p.irt.es  " 

He  urged  that  per50ii:il  contact  and  tele- 
phone calls  be  made  and  letters  be  written 
The  efTective  letter  writers,  he  bald  are  any- 
one—individuals. businei.&men  state  and 
county  ofBclaU.  and  particularly  teachers. 

IFrom  tJie  Star-Tribune.  Jan  8.  1970) 
ConcTns  ABOtT  Task  Force  Pt  am 
The  cartoon  which  accompanies  this  col- 
umn today  was  created  by  S  Stuart  Johnson 
of  Sheridan  and  contributed  as  his  "letter  to 
the  editor  "  Mr  Juhnson'3  work  constitutes 
a  very  good  "letter,"  and  If  a  picture  is  worth 
a  thousand  words,  the  readers  may  be  spared 
considerable  redundancy 

Yet  we  do  not  pass  It  by  with  so  slight  a 
treatment,  because  it  reproocnts  the  thinkln? 
of  many  Wyoming  residents  parUciIarly  the 
10,000  employed  directly  In  the  ell  sector  - 
concerning  the  proposal  to  scrap  Lhe  manda- 
tory Import  quota  system  In  fa'.or  of  a  tariff 
policy 

The  opposition  which  this  has  aroused  In 
Wyoming  and  other  oil  states  should  gue 
President  Nlion  reason  to  exercise  c.uiUon 
In  consider. ng  the  reccmmendatlon  of  the 
Cabtnet  Task  Fjrce  Com.mltt;?  The  damage 
which  such  a  change  w  uld  do  to  Wyoming 
Ir.terests  haa  been  app.irent  In  analyses  such 
as  that  made  recently  by  H  A  (Dave)  True 
of  Casper  who  Is  n:itlonalIy  prominent  on 
matters  of  oil  policy  Dave  True's  logic  needs 
m  defense  In  Wyoming,  because  pe-^ple  here 
are  not  yet  willing  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays 
t.ie  golden  e«?8r  NaMonally  It  needs  endorse- 
ment, and  this  position  has  been  supported 
bv  all  members  of  Wyoming's  delegation  In 
Congress.  Sena  Gale  McOee.  CUfT  Hansen  and 
Rep  John  Wold  have  expressed  their  serlona 
concern. 
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A  n\aJorUy  of  the  Tisk  Pvirce  C^mimlttce 
wanu  to  make  the  cJiange  bw'au'^e  the  preti- 
ent  policy  seems  to  offend  some  c<nintles 
which  are  not  getting  the  quotas  they  desire 
They  ought  not  to  t>e  deluded,  because  the 
UrlfTs  also  would  i\ot  be  uniform  An  article 
m  the  New  York  Times,  whlcii  U  not  kno«n 
for  lt3  conservatl.^m,  notes  th,i,t  the  l.irirr 
would  be  "fixed  at  different  levels  for  oil  from 
Canid:».  fri^m  Uiiln  America  and  from  the 
Middle  E^ast  " 

There  are  so  many  phases  of  this  Issue  that 
the  d.sciusion  could  be  almost  Interminable 
Wyoming's  major  Interest  Is  In  the  effect 
which  scrapping  of  quotas  would  have  on 
refinery  operation?  exploration  iind  dcvelop- 
m.cnt  and  business 

Mr  Nlxcn  m..Ty  have  to  dlsple.-i5e  some  peo- 
ple, such  a-s  those  In  New  England,  who  also 
w.nnt  protection  f.>r  their  Industries  5ienator 
Han5en  mentioned  that  the  other  day  We 
might  be  willing  to  grant  Sen:Uor  Muskle  his 
foreign  trade  zone  so  that  a  refinery  could  be 
built  at  M.-»chla=port,  Me  ,  but  If  this  Is  to 
open  up  a  whf^le  new  policy  we  :\Te  not  l.T  It. 
for  we  are  not  ready  t.)  throw  the  baby  out 
with  the  bath  wnter 


DKATil  OF  LENOIR  CHAMBERS 
Mr,  SPONG  Mr  President,  earlier  this 
m-nth  Lenoir  Chambers.  distinguLshed 
former  editor  of  the  Virginian-Pilot, 
passed  away.  Mr.  Chambers,  in  addition 
to  a  mastery  of  the  c  afl.sman.'Jhip  and 
prcciMon  nece.s.-ary  m  a  urcat  writer, 
possessed  the  couratje,  intewrity.  and  vi- 
sion necessary  in  a  great  editor. 

Lcnior  Chambers  rec-ived  tiie  Pulitzer 
Prize  f.ir  editorials  written  during  Vu - 
ginia's  turbulent  period  of  massive  re- 
.sistance  and  school  closing.s  At  that  time 
he  wrote: 

This  Is  not  a  policy  which  Virginia  can 
continue.  It  is  so  patently  self-defeating  that 
calmer  jud^meu:  would  And  ways  of  geitlnK 
nd  of  It  e\en  if  It  was  not  probable  as  gov- 
ernmental leaders  acknowledge— that  the 
statutes  for  closlni!  schools  wUl  be  declared 
unconsiituiljual 

The  punishment  of  Innocent  clilldren  Is 
tjj  severe 

Lenoir  Chambers  a  southerner  who 
understood  the  problenis  of  his  native 
reiil  in.  also  wrote  a  splendid  biography 
of  Stonewall  Jackson,  now  regarded  as 
the  definitive  work  on  the  life  of  Lee's 
mist  famous  lieutenant. 

Mr.  President.  I  a-sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  entitled  "Lenoir 
Chamber.-;."  published  in  the  Virglnlan- 
PUot  of  Januar>'  12.  1970,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wai  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicoRn. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Vlrglnlan-Pllot.  Jan.  12.  1370 1 
Lr.Nota  CKAMBcas 
I.enoir  Chambers  su.stalned  the  traditions 
of  r'le  Virginian-Pilot  during  the  12  years  of 
his  editorship  But  that  I.h  not  nearly  enough 
to  say  of  him  and  his  c  ireer  with  this  news- 
paper, which  befcan  as  an  ass'vclate  editor  In 
1929.  He  contrlbued  his  own  learning  and 
convictions  and  style  and  personality,  which 
ran  deep  and  were  strong  Txl«y.  eight  years 
and  twelve  days  after  his  retirement,  his  In- 
fluence rem,*lns  vigorous  In  the  Pilot.  11  will 
live  on  now  th.it  he  Is  dead 

In  1960  Mr  Chambers  received  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  d.stlngulshed  edltorliil  writing  in 
recognition  of  The  Virijintan-PUot  s  lonely 
stand  against  the  Masslve-Resls-  \nce  policy 
that  resulted  In  1958  In  sch^ol  closings  In 
Norfolk,  Ch.irlot!eflTll!e,  and  Warren  County. 


The  Pulitzer  Prize  being  Journalism's  high- 
est award.  It  seemed  that  the  Chambers  rec- 
ord had  come  spectacuUrly  to  a  peak.  That 
was  an  Illusion  For  Mr  Chambers  In  the 
school  Issue  defended  law  and  Justice  and 
enUghtenment  and  dignity,  and  these  were 
things  he  Insisted  upon  year  in  and  year  out. 
consistently. 

If  Mr  Chambers  In  that  period  w.\s  out  of 
Svmpathv  with  the  Snuhern  mood,  or  wlih 
tho^e  who  by  the.r  positions  undertook  to 
define  and  project  It.  he  was  not  In  conlUcl 
with  what  has  been  excellent  In  this  regi  n 
and  Its  leaders  Born  a  Sou'herncr,  he  re- 
mained a  Southerner  by  choice  When  he 
cWded  the  South  it  was  out  of  an  unde.-- 
st.indlng  of  what  it  has  been  and  how  U 
should  progress.  And  he  drew  constantly  as 
an  edliorlali.st  upon  the  virtues  It  h.iS  lent 
the  national  democracy  and  c!viliz.it!on  and 
which  Its  great  men  h.ive  practiced  TUo  c 
were  his  own  virtues.  His  mind  w.is  forever 
free  and  lively  But  his  standards.  Indeed 
his  character,  were  of  an  old  order.  At  tl'.e 
time  he  was  prote-stlng  the  South's  reliance 
upon  the  extreme  and  politically  mlschlc- 
votis.  he  also  was  cherishing  lU  pasti  he  was 
completing  a  Civil  War  history  In  his  de^n- 
m\c  Stoncuall  JacKson.  a  product  of  his 
Southerners  affection  for  home  and  kind 
and  of  his  insights  Into  the  Southern  experi- 
ence (and.  In  a  sense,  his  own  experiences  - 
he  w.is  an  infanuy  officer  In  World  War  Ii 
as  well  a^   his  devotion  to  ex.ictltude.s 

He  had  the  historians  knack  and  the 
s.-hrlirs  discipline  and  the  wise  man's  will- 
ingness to  accept  hard  lessons.  A  second  book 
of  his  authorship.  Salt  Wctcr  i  Pnutcr  i  Ink. 
IS  permanent  evidence  that  he  also  had  n'l 
abiding  love  for  his  City  and  his  region  ^nd 
his  ne.ghbors  and  his  newspaper:  here  he 
enlariTed  a  review  of  The  Virginian-Pilot  .i 
first  century  Into  a  si.clal  history  of  Tide- 
water Virginia. 

Those  two  books  were,  for  all  their  worth, 
but  an  excursion  in  Lenoir  Chambers'  50- 
yeir  association  with  the  printed  word  He 
w  IS  first  and  last  a  newspaperman.  The  butl- 
ness  of  collecting  and  writing  news  tn.1 
c  mim^ntlng  on  It  absorbed  and  fascinated 
him    It  challenged  and  Inspired  him. 

His  readers  must  have  discerned  a  little 
of  this.  They  could  not,  unfortunately,  not 
all  of  them.  ha\e  come  to  know  him  8is  his 
as.soclates  did  -as  a  generous,  tolerant,  und 
warm  friend,  as  an  energetic  companion  of 
splendid  humor  and  fine  wit.  as  a  culilvaicd 
aristocrat  of  Infallible  taste,  as  a  highly  con- 
scientious editor  who  wouldn't  scare. 

But  they  must  have  recognized  his  ab- 
solute Integrity  and  his  soaring  spirit  and 
his  commitment  to  the  truth,  to  the  rentiers 
and  enduring  truth.  In  the  WTlUng  that 
throughout  the  Chambers  years  distinguished 
this  page  and  sustained  Its  traditions. 


Dr..\TII  OF  DAV^D  O,  McKAY.  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  JESUS 
CHRIST  OF  LATTER-DAY  SAINTS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  announce 
with  deep  sadness  the  passing  of  Presi- 
dent David  O.  McKay  In  Salt  Lake  City 
yc.tcrday,  January  18.  1970,  at  6  a.m.  He 
was  96. 

Sin-'e  1951.  David  O.  McKay  had 
served  as  president  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- Day  Saints.  No 
man  in  my  State  of  Utah  was  more  be- 
loved or  respected,  regardless  of  religious 
affiliation. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  my  com- 
ment to  the  press  yesterday  and  the 
newspaper  accounts  published  In  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  New  York 
Times  of  Monday,  January  19.  1970.  con- 
cerning this  event  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Statxmbnt  of  Sknatok  Moss 

Word  of  the  passing  of  President  David  O. 
McKay,  comes  as  a  saddening  blow  to  me.  I 
hasten  to  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  and 
offer  my  prayers  for  his  wife  and  for  his 
family,  whom  I  have  known  so  well  since 
.--chool  days.  The  separation  will  t)e  especially 
hard  for  Sister  McKay  after  a  lifetime  of  love 
;ind  closeness  unsurpassed  In  our  time  or 
perhaps  ever.  President  McKay's  deep  and 
overwhelming  love  of  his  wife  and  his  family 
was  returned  In  kUid  by  them  all  Their  loss 
and  grief  I  share. 

Our  Church  Is  now  deprived  of  one  of  Its 
most  beloved  and  revered  leaders.  President 
McKay's  lifetime  of  devoted  service  and 
leadership  has  left  its  mark  on  the  Church, 
on  our  State,  indeed  on  our  Country,  and 
even  the  whole  world.  Under  his  guidance, 
the  LDS  Church  has  grown  and  has  spread 
Its  Influence  world-wide.  President  McKay 
will  be  sorely  missed.  In  his  place  will  come 
other  leader;,  but  the  devotion,  admiration 
and  reverence  that  we  felt  for  him  cannot 
be  transferred  Immediately. 

I  treasure  my  personal  relationship  and 
deep  friendship  which  we  shared  President 
McKay  and  my  father  were  classmates  In 
college,  which  the  President  loved  to  recall 
nearly  every  time  we  met.  So  President  Mc- 
Kay was  to  me  like  a  respected  and  loved 
father — always  interested,  kind,  wise  and 
helpful.  As  hU  health  declined.  I  saw  him 
less  and  felt  the  loss. 

This  Is  a  time  for  faith  and  a  time  for 
gratitude  that  we  had  so  long  a  leader  and 
friend  such  as  President  McKay. 

(FYom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  19,  1970] 

Mormon  Phestdknt  David  O.  McKay  Dies  at 

96.  Led  Chotich  Sotck  1961 


(By  William  L.  Claiborne) 
David  O.  McKay,  president  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints  and 
venerated  by  nearly  3  million  Mormons  as 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  nine  men  who  has 
headed  the  church  since  its  founding  In  1830. 
Is  dead  at  the  acre  of  96. 

Death  came  to  Mr.  McKay  at  6  a.m.  yester- 
day In  his  Salt  Lake  City  apartment  shortly 
after  he  lapsed  Into  a  coma  from  acute  con- 
gestion of  the  heart.  He  had  been  In  failing 
health  for  several  months. 

Aa  president  and  "prophet,  seer  and  reve- 
lator"  of  the  church  since  1951.  Mr.  McKay's 
leadership  was  synonymous  with  growth  and 
progress  of  the  sect  that,  since  its  founding 
by  Joseph  Smith  in  upstate  New  York  140 
years  ago.  had  risen  above  persecuUon  and 
hatred  to  achieve  a  membership  of  2.8  mil- 
lion persons. 

During  Mr.  McKay's  presidency,  church 
membership  more  than  doubled  and  during 
his  lifetime  It  multipUed  20  times.  To  aid  the 
growth.  Bir.  McKay  traveled  more  than  a  mil- 
lion miles,  leaving  behind  new  chapels,  semi- 
naries and  Institute  buildings. 

He  visited  all  the  Latter  Day  Saints  mis- 
sions In  Europe  and  was  the  first  Mormon 
president  to  visit  missions  In  a  long  list  of 
African.  South  American  and  Asian  coun- 
tries. 

His  Odyssey  began  in  the  small  farm  com- 
munity of  Huntsvllle  In  northern  Utah. 

As  a  14-year-old  one  summer  day  In  1888. 
he  dismounted  from  his  horse,  knelt  beside 
a  creek  and  asked  God  for  a  revelation  that 
would  guide  his  spiritual  thoughts. 

Ten  years  later,  he  related,  while  serving 
as  a  missionary  In  Scotland,  a  church  official 
told  hitn,  "If  you  are  faithful,  you  will  yet 
stand  In  the  leading  oounclls  of  the  church." 
Fifty-three  years  later,  he  was  president  ol 
the  church  and  head  of  a  vast  business  em- 
pire valued  at  more  than  $500  million.  In 
discussing  the  church's  holdings.  Mr.  McKay 


once  emphaalzed,  "In  my  mind,  these  ma- 
terial things  come  second.  The  greatest  need 
In  the  world  is  spirituality." 

In  both  senses,  the  church's  growth  during 
Mr.  McKay's  years  of  leadership  was  impres- 
sive. 

Only  six  persona  took  part  in  the  founding 
of  the  Mormon  church  seven  years  after 
Joseph  Smith  averred  that  he  was  visited  by 
the  Angel  Moroni,  who  directed  him  to  a 
hillside  m  rural  Palmyra,  N.Y„  where  he  was 
to  find  engraved  tablets  of  gold  containing 
the  history  of  the  aboriginal  peoples  of  the 
western  continent. 

Through  divine  Inspiration,  according  to 
the  history  of  the  church,  Joseph  Smith 
translated  the  inscriptions  and  published 
"The  Book  of  Mormon."  becoming  the  first 
leader  of  the  new  church. 

By  the  early  1830s.  the  church  had  shifted 
Its  center  to  Jackson '"County,  Mo,,  and.  fol- 
lowing persecution  under  the  cover  of  a 
charge  that  they  were  abolltionisU.  the 
Mormons  founded  the  city  of  Nauvoo  In  Illi- 
nois, from  where  they  were  again  driven 
away. 

After  Joeeph  Smith  was  Jailed  and  then 
shot  to  death  by  a  mob.  the  second  presi- 
dent. Brlgham  Young,  finally  led  the  Mor- 
mons to  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
which  then  was  declared  to  be  the  land  of 
promise  to  the  Saints. 

It  was  this  tuiaettled  background  that 
characterized  the  Latter-Day  Saints  church 
when  Mr.  McKay,  the  son  of  a  Mormon  con- 
vert and  missionary,  became  an  active  young 
member  In  Utah.  The  church  at  the  time  had 
a  membership  of  135.000. 

He  received  his  early  education  in  Hunts- 
vllle, and  In  1894  entered  the  University  of 
Utah,  In  Salt  Lake  City,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated as  valedictorian  of  his  class. 

The  church  caUed  him  to  serve  as  a  mis- 
sionary In  Great  Britain  and  two  years  later 
he  returned  to  Utah  to  teach  at  Weber 
Academy.  In  1903.  he  was  named  superin- 
tendent of  that  Institution. 

He  was  Btistalned  as  a  member  of  the 
church's  Council  of  the  Twelve  on  April  8, 
1906.  and  In  1918  became  general  superin- 
tendent of  Sunday  schools.  The  following 
■year,  he  was  appointed  church  commissioner 
of  education. 

On  Sept.  8.  1934,  he  was  chosen  as  second 
counselor  to  then-president  rieber  J.  Grant 
and  11  yeiu«  later  was  named  to  the  same  post 
under  President  George  Albert  Smith.  He  rose 
to  the  presidency  five  days  after  the  death  of 
Smith,  by  virtue  of  his  senior  posiUon  on  the 
Council  of  the  Twelve. 

An  Imposing  six-footer  with  piercing  blue 
eyes.  Mr.  McKay  was  a  tireless  worker,  ar- 
riving often  at  his  desk  at  6:30  ajn.  His 
travels  to  establish  new  congregaUons  and 
missions  far  exceeded  those  of  his  predeces- 
sors and  he  was  generally  regarded  as  a  man 
who  both  supported  the  cause  of  individual 
freedom  and  kept  pace  with  the  changing 
world. 

However,  in  the  waning  days  of  his  life, 
he  saw  the  church  come  under  increasing  at- 
tack for  its  doctrine  barring  Negroes  from  the 
priesthood — a  rank  most  Mormon  youths  at- 
tain at  the  age  oi  13. 

Despite  the  protests,  the  church  hierarchy 
a  month  ago  reaffirmed  its  doctrine  on  Ne- 
groes, holding  that  It  was  a  matter  of  re- 
ligion. Mr.  McE^ay  and  his  counselors  at  the 
same  time  reaffirmed  their  belief  in  the  con- 
stitutionally guaranteed  civil  rights  of  all 
races. 

In  a  statement  from  the  White  House. 
President  Nixon  said,  "Today  the  Mormon 
church  has  been  deprived  of  a  distinguished 
and  great  leader.  And  America  has  lost  a  fore- 
most citizen  and  himian  being.  We  grieve  the 
death  of  David  O.  McKay  In  the  comforting 
knowledge  that  his  Ufe  wlU  continue  to  bring 
strength  and  Inspiration  to  his  three  million 
foUowers  and  to  the  nation  he  loved  and 
served  so  well." 


Former  President  Johnson  stated.  "Mrs. 
Johnson  and  I  were  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  that  great  religious  leader  and  our 
friend.  To  the  Mormon  church  and  to  the 
people,  his  life's  work  will  be  a  sustaining 
force  for  long  years  beyond  this  day  .  .  ." 

•Christendom  has  lost  one  of  its  greatest 
spiritual  leaders."  he  added. 

Mr.  McKay  and  his  wife,  the  former  Emma 
Ray  Rlggs,  were  married  In  1901.  She  and 
five  of  their  six  surviving  children  were  at  his 
bedside  when  he  died. 


I  Prom    the   New   York   Times,   Jan.    19. 
1970) 
D^\^D  O,   McKat.   Mormon  Leadfr,   Is   Dead 
at  96 
Salt    L-,ke    Citt.    January    18.— David    O. 
McKay,    president   of    the    Church   of   Jesus 
Christ   of  Latter-day   Saints,   died   today   at 
the  age  of  96.  Physicians  said  the  Mormon 
leader°dled  of  acute  congestion  of  the  heart 
at  6  am.  after  having  been  in  a  ooma  for      \ 
six  hours. 

All  membtrs  of  his  family,  except  a 
daughter.  Mrs.  Lou  Jean  Blood,  were  present 
at  his  residence  In  the  Hotel  Utah,  to  which 
he  had  been  increasingly  confined  during 
the  last  two  years,  UntU  stricken  by  severe 
heart  and  kldnev  failure  In  the  last  week, 
however,  he  had  received  official  guests  and 
conducted  church  affairs  In  his  hotel  apart- 
ment overlooking  the  park-like  area  In  which 
Mormon  structtires  are  centered. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  noon 
Thursday  in  the  Mormon  Tabernacle,  Build- 
ings on  the  lO-acre  Temple  Square  are  being 
draped  In  black  and  church  InsOtutions  wlU 
close  for  the  occasion. 

President  Nixon  Issued  today  the  following 
statement  on  the  death  of  Mr.  McKay. 

"Today  the  Mormon  Church  has  been  de- 
prived of  a  distinguished  and  great  leader. 
And  America  has  lost  a  foremost  citizen  and 
human  being. 

"We  grieve  the  death  of  David  O.  McKay 
in  the  comforting  knowledge  that  his  life 
will  continue  to  bring  strength  and  inspira- 
tion to  his  »  mllUon  ft^owers  and  to  the 
nation  he  loved  and  served  so  wrtl." 

Until  a  Bucceeaor  has  been  choeen.  the 
CouncU  of  Twelve  Aportles  will  be  in  charge 
of  church  affairs.  It  Is  expected  that,  follow- 
ing long-standing  precedent,  Joeeph  Fielding 
Smith,  president  of  the  Council  of  Twelve, 
who  is  93.  wiU  then  be  chosen  to  succeed 
Mr.  McKay  as  president  of  the  church. 

The  death  ol  its  long-time  President  is 
not  expected  to  bring  any  significant  changes 
In  the  policies  or  activities  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints. 

"  MISSION A«T    PaBSIBKNT" 

(By  Alden  'Whitman) 
As  Prophet.  Seer  and  Revelator  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 
David  Oman  McKay  was  the  supreme  spiri- 
tual leader  ol  almost  three  million  Mormons 
around  the  world.  He  was  the  ninth  head 
of  a  church  organized  by  Joseph  Smith  and 
five  other  men  at  Payette  (now  Waterloo), 
N.Y.,  on  April  6.  1830, 

During  Mr.  McKay's  admlnUtratlon,  which 
began  AprU  9.  1951,  when  he  vras  77  years 
old.  the  Mormon  church  experienced  its 
greatest  growth  both  in  membership  and  m 
Influence.  Much  of  this  was  attributable  to 
the  ceaseless  exertions  of  Mr.  McKay,  the 
warmth  and  humanity  of  his  personality  and 
the  breadth  of  his  approach  to  reUglon.  He 
captiued  the  esteem  and  aHectlon  not  only 
of  his  own  people,  but  also  of  people  of  other 
faiths  In  the  opinion  of  many  discerning 
Mormons  he  had  more  genuine  charisma 
than  any  of  their  leaders  but  Joseph  Smith. 
A  man  of  simple  eloquence,  quite  in  con- 
trast to  the  thundering  of  Brlgham  Young 
or  the  dryness  of  his  Immediate  predeces- 
sors. Mr.  McKay  personified  missionary  sua- 
sion. He  appealed  to  the  heart,  offering  hope 
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and  salvation  to  those  who  sought  the  solace 
of  his  faith  Indeed,  many  Mormons,  asked  to 
characterise  Mr  McKays  chief  contribution 
to  the  church,  called  htm  the  missionary 
president  " 

Before  he  becaiiie  presldeiu  Mr  McKay 
WAS  active  III  the  mission  field,  and  from 
1931  until  he  was  nearly  95  he  traveled  the 
world  In  support  of  mls-slDus  Tlie  doubling 
of  the  church  membership  In  this  f>erlod  re- 
flected his  zeAl  Much  of  this  astonlshlnR 
growTh  was  outride  the  United  States  — In 
Europe.  La;in  .Vmerlca,  New  Zealand  and  Uie 
South  Seas  The  expansion  tended  to  unlver- 
saliie  the  Mormon  church  changing  it  from  a 
small,  Utah-centered  group  Ui  a  l.irge  and 
re-^pected  global  institution 

C8F.*TTST    ACCOMl;  I.-.H.\llNr 

In  an  interview  for  this  nrtlcle  in  the  fall 
cf  1968,  Mr  McKay  himself  ranked  as  his 
greatest  accomplishment  the  making  of  the 
church  a  worldwide  organlz.itlon   ' 

This  had  been  brought  about  he  said.  by. 
among  other  things  visits  to  e\rry  foreign 
ml!islon:  meeting  leaders  of  n.iuons.  nnibas- 
sadors  and  other  government  officials:  per- 
sonally greeting  all  members  of  the  church 
and  investigators,  holding  meetings  In  every 
mission  and  stimulating  the  work  of  local 
members  and  mls-sioiiaries 

Mr  McKay  met  the  church's  growth  by 
providing  temples  for  its  new  members  Five 
were  built  In  his  presidency-  In  BrltAln, 
Switzerland  New  Zealand  Los  Angeles  and 
Oakland'  briiiKlng  the  total  to  13  Previously 
there  had  been  eight  temples — four  In  Utah. 
Including  the  spired  granite  structure  In 
Salt  Lake  City  and  one  ea  h  in  Arizona 
Idaho  Canada  and  Hawaii 

These  temples,  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  thousands  of  houses  of  worship,  are  of 
central  lmp<'rtance  in  the  Mormon  religion. 
for  In  them  must  be  performed  such  sacred 
ordinances  as  endowment  >a  pledging  of  one- 
self to  the  ch  irchi  and  sealing  in  marriage. 
At  the  endowment  rites.  Mormons  receive 
special  loga-Uke  undergarments,  w^hlch  they 
wear  for  life 

The  temples  built  under  Mr  McKay  s  di- 
rection served  further  lo  extnvert  the  church. 
since  It  was  no  longer  necessary  for  Mormons 
to  travel  to  the  United  Stales  or  Canada  to 
participate  In  the  highest  rites  of  their  faith 
The  church  headquarters  remained  anchored 
In  Salt  Lake  City  of  course  but  the  ovitlook 
from  Temple  Square  was  no  longer  so  com- 
pletely parochial 

raic-rioNs  dim  in  ism  to 
In  the  process  of  universalizing  and  hu- 
manizing his  church.  Mr  McKay  managed 
to  mute  many  of  Its  past  frictions  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  communi- 
ties. His  approach  was  personal  rather  than 
theological,  broad  rather  than  sectarian  Re- 
fleeting  this  was  his  reply  to  a  question  about 
the  most  Important  moment  of  his  life    U 


"The  feeling  of  such  peace  and  satisfac- 
tion and  love  for  all  God  s  children,  which 
comes  late  in  life  after  more  than  80  years 
of  work  In  the  church  and  travels  among 
people  of  alt  lands  My  one  great  dealre  for 
them  Is  that  they  may  have  peace  and  hap- 
piness In  this  world  and  the  world  to  come  " 

Apart  from  having  a  personality  that  radi- 
ated confidence  and  goodwill.  Mr  McKay  was 
able  to  exercise  his  leadership  through  his 
unusual  poeitlon  in  the  church,  at  whose 
apex  he  stood  His  authority  derived,  ac- 
cording to  church  doctrine,  from  a  revela- 
tion to  Joseph  Smith  In  1843.  In  which  God 
pronounced  that  "there  is  never  but  one  on 
earth  at  a  time"  on  whom  the  full  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  Is  conferred,  and  that  one 
Is  the  head  of  the  Mormon  church 

Faithful  Mormons  believed  that  Mr  Mc- 
Kay was  a  prophet  of  God,  a  man  whose 
words  and  actions  were  divinely  inspired 
and  a  man.  moreover  capable  of  receiving 
revelations.  At  least  one  prophecy  was  cred- 


ited to  Mr  McKay  .As  related  by  Alvln  R 
Dyer,  one  of  his  Counselors,  Mr  McKiiy  said 
in  1960,  nie  time  has  come  for  many  ihou- 
R.inds  of  people  In  Europe  to  accept  the 
te,i(hings  of  the  church  " 

.\!id,'  Mr  Dver  reported  m  an  Interview 
In  1968,  in  tvio  years  50  000  persons  joined 
the  church  This  was  In  direct  fulflUmeiu  of 
Mr    McKay  s  prophecy." 

.Although  no  wrrltten  revelations  such  as 
those  produced  by  Joseph  .^inlth  and  Brlg- 
hiun  Young  were  attributed  to  Mr  McKay. 
church  leaders  said  that  ri-velatlons  took 
placp  every  day  The  direction  of  Gods 
petfple  is  dependent  on  revelation."  Mr  Dyer 
.t'.'ierted  He  .iscrlbed  to  revelation  decisions 
to  build  temples  to  revise  the  church  wel- 
lare  plan  and  to  relnstltute  a  piogram  to 
strengthen  .'.unily  bonds  Other  revelations 
said  Joseph  Fielding  Smith  another  Coun- 
selor, had  to  do  with  church  lusilgnjnents 
•  according  to  the  will  of  the  Lord  " 

Mr  Dyer  expressed  the  view  that  revela- 
tions through  Mr  McKay,  although  not  re- 
duced to  writing,  were  perfectly  v.illd  Divine 
in-spiratlon.  he  remiirked  could  take  many 
lorms  He  recalled  several  temple  meetings 
on  church  matters  In  which  Mr  McKay  had 
buttre.ssed  his  presenUitlons  by  adding.  'Thus 
s«yeth  the  Lord  ' 

Mr  McKay's  patriarchal  authority  which 
w.u.  reinforced  by  tradition,  extended  from 
the  spiritual  into  the  temporal  realm  In 
ixiXh  areas  he  was  accounted  by  many  Mor- 
mons a  liberal,  at  least  in  the  first  years  of 
his  administration  One  Instance  of  his  lib- 
eralism was  a  poeltlve  attitude  toward  Ne- 
groes, according  to  Dr  Sterling  G  McMurnn, 
a  Mormon  and  head  of  the  graduate  school 
at  the  University  of  Utah. 

Basing  Its  puelUon  on  an  obscure  passage 
in  the  Book  of  Abraham,  written  by  Joseph 
Smith,  the  Mormon  church,  wlille  accepting 
Negroes  as  communicants,  bars  them  from 
the  priesthood,  to  which  all  other  Mormon 
men  are  eligible  Itiis  discrimination  has 
disturbed  muny  Mormons,  especially  In  the 
intellectual  community,  who  have  sought  to 
accommodate  the  church  to  the  aOih  century. 

Dr  McMurrln  waa  among  those  who  dis- 
cussed the  problem  with  Mr  McKay  in  1964 
Recalling  the  conversation  In  1968,  the  edu- 
cator quoted  the  Mormon  leader  as  declar- 
ing that  there  Is  no  doctrine  that  holds 
Negroes  under  a  divine  curse."  but  that  rather 
It  *a«  a  matter  of  practice.  '  which  we  ex- 
pec;  to  change" 

NO   CHANCr    U\DT. 

The  change  did  not  materialize  Dr  Mc- 
Murnn explained  this  by  saying  that  Mr  Mc- 
Kay, for  all  his  humaneness,  did  not  think 
In  terms  of  laying  out  rules  for  the  Mor- 
mon institution  'He  was  not  sophisticated 
at>out  social  forces,  '  Dr  McMurrln  said  He 
added  that  as  Mr  McK.iy  aged  he  was  more 
and  more  surrounded  by  conventional  and 
conservative  advisers 

Again,  early  last  week,  in  the  midst  of  the 
current  dispute  over  this  Mormon  policy  to- 
ward Negroes  Dr  M-Murrln  recalled  the  In- 
terview he  had  In  the  spring  of  1954  with 
Mr    McKav 

In  his  robust  years  Mr  McKay  was  a 
firm,  even  stubborn,  executive  who  some- 
times Ignored  his  Counselors,  albeit  after 
patiently  listening  to  their  advice  Six-feet, 
one-inch  tall  and  weighing  200  well-propor- 
tioned pounds,  he  was  an  Imposing  figure 
His  eyes  were  hazel  and  they  seemed  to  many 
to  be  extraordinarily  penetrating  "He  could 
icok  right  through  you,"  It  was  said 

He  gave  off  an  air  of  c<'mmand  that  called 
Implicitly  for  obedience  "Never  give  an  or- 
der that's  not  obeyed,  or  cannot  t>e  obeyed." 
he  once  told  his  children  "And  If  you  give 
an  order,  be  certain  th.u  Its  followed 
through   " 

His  general  manner  howev  t  was  more 
genial  than  'tern,  his  smile  more  ready  than 
his  frown  He  was  prepared  to  overlook  some 
of  the  rigidities  of  church  praclce   New  con- 


verts, for  example,  were  not  required  abso- 
lutely to  give  up  smoking;  he  tolerated  cof- 
fi-c-drinkmg  In  Mormons  who  felt  they 
mcded  the  stunul.mt,  he  encouraged  free- 
dom of  speech  and  opinion  in  church  circles: 
and  he  was  accessible  to  almost  anyone  who 
wanted  to  talk  with  him 

Mr  McKay  put  in  a  formidable  working 
<lay  Rising  usually  at  4  AM  ,  he  was  In  his 
sparsely  furnished  ofllce  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  gray  granite  church  headqu.iners  build- 
ing at  5  30  He  --.ii  in  a  plain  leather  sviivel 
ciiair.  and  his  deik  was  an  oblong,  glass- 
covered  table,  at  whiih  he  re;elved  visitors 
With  an  interruption  for  luich  (his  pref- 
erence was  a  beefsteak,  rarei  and  a  short  nap, 
he  dispatched  rellgflous  and  temporal  busi- 
ness until  early  evening:  He  dined  with  his 
wile  and  some  church  ottlclal  or  a  member  of 
ills  Iiunlly  and  retired  early 

VklDE    RANOr    or    B\SINESS 

Tho  range  of  b.isiness  that  passed  through 
his  hands  was  enormous  from  the  selection 
and  a&slgnment  of  church  personnel  to  the 
location  of  a  Federal  offlc*  building  In  Salt 
Lake  City:  from  decisions  church  Invest- 
ments to  rehglous  education;  from  the  affairs 
of  the  church-owned  Beneficial  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  to  those  of  the  church-oper- 
ated Hotel  Ut-th  from  bills  before  the  Ut.ih 
Legislature  to  a  speech  at  a  church  con- 
ference 

Miss  Clare  MlddlemUs.  his  secretary  for 
more  than  30  yeej-s.  kept  a  dally  diary  that 
ultimately  filled  a  large  bookcase  One  entry 
from  Jan  25.  1957.  related  Mr  McK.iys  con- 
cern lest  Mormons  not  take  polio  vaccine,  "I 
have  learned."  he  wrote,  "that  some  of  our 
church  officials  are  advising  member  not  to 
take  the  polio  vaccine  and  to  rely  wholly  on 
faith  I  made  It  clear  that  the  Lord  expects 
us  to  do  everything  we  can  to  take  advantage 
of  all  the  improvements  and  discoveries  (of 
medicine  I  and  only  when  we  have  aone  all 
we  can  do  we  go  U)  the  Lord  and  rely  upon 
His  help  " 

Other  diary  entries  recorded  conversations 
with  legislators  over  public  policy  end  re- 
quests of  Mr  McKay  'to  pass  the  word  "  on 
the  church's  stand  on  various  proposals.  In 
Utah,  with  70  per  cent  of  the  population 
Mormon,  the  church  position  carried  pre- 
ponderant weight  Although  Mr.  McKay  wn.« 
not  a  heavy-handed  theocrat.  he  did  flex  the 
church's  muscle  on  such  Issues  as  opposi- 
tion to  liberal  liquor  statutes  and  support 
so-called  right -to-work  laws. 

A  plan  to  sell  whisky  by  the  drink  wns 
e.islly  defeated  In  a  Utah  referendum  after 
Mr  McKay  had  Inveighed  against  It.  Utah 
also  banned  the  union  shop.  This  was  an  ex- 
tension of  Morman  belief  In  the  doctrine  of 
free  agency,  by  which  man  is  considered  to 
have  a  choice  whether  to  accept  God's  teach- 
ings Applied  In  the  temporal  sphere,  the  be- 
lief mllit.ites  against  compulsory  union  mem- 
bership, an  ingredient  of  the  union  shop. 

Critics  of  Morm.in  pKDllcy  In  this  area  have 
said  that  the  union  shop  ban  reflects  the 
church's  close  alliance  wrlth  conservative 
business  interests  Critics  have  also  charged 
that  the  ban  Is  responsible  l.i  part  for  low 
wages  In  the  state  Utah,  they  point  out.  It 
36th  in  the  Union  In  per  capita  Income  Its 
figure  of  $2,604  lin  19681  compares  with 
$3,969  for  Connecticut,  which  ranks  first,  and 
with  $1,896  for  Mississippi,  which  ranks  50th. 

Mr.  McKay's  church  was  itself  enormously 
wealthy  Its  Income  was.  however,  a  closely 
guarded  secret,  although  some  estimates  put 
It  at  $1 -million  a  day  Some  of  the  money 
came  from  Investments  as  diverse  as  a  cattle 
ranch  in  Florida  and  an  equity  In  The  Los 
Angeles  Times  Some  came  from  Its  members, 
who  gave  10  per  cent  of  their  gross  Income  to 
the  church.  Not  all  Mormons  tithed,  but  for 
most  It  was  a  sacred  obligation,  the  fulfill- 
ment to  which  w.'is  essential  for  admission  to 
a  temple 

If  church  income  was  high,  so  was  Its  out- 
go, for  Mr    McKav    and  his  colleagues  spent 
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generously  on  missions,  on  education  and  on 
buildings,  while  taking  nothing  for  tiiefn- 
selves  In  salary.  Mr.  McKay  received,  for  ex- 
ample, his  expenses  and  that  was  all.  The 
tradition  of  selfless  sacrifice  for  the  church 
W.1S  one  Into  which  Mr.  McKay  wis  bom. 

His  anccotry  was  Scottish-Welsh,  and  his 
paternal  grandparents.  WUllam  and  Ellen 
Om.in  McKay,  were  among  the  first  In  the 
British  Isles  to  be  converted  to  Mormonlsm 
by  missionaries  dispatched  from  Salt  Lake 
City  In  1849.  and  for  .almost  a  century  there- 
of ter,  the  church  sought  to  strengthen  Itself 
:n  the  United  States  by  encouraging  con- 
verts to  Immigrate  to  Utah  and  Its  vicinity. 
Converts  were  obtained  then  by  ••tractlng" 
(3.  more  sophisticated  system  was  instituted 
by  Mr.  McKay),  which  Involved  knocking  on 
doors  and  proselytlrlng  anybody  who  seemed 
willing. 

■William  McKay  and  his  wile  and  their  four 
children  came  to  the  United  Slates  In  1856, 
selling  all  their  possessions  to  pay  for  the 
trip.  After  reaching  the  Mormon  settlement 
in  Iowa,  they  walked  a  thousand  miles  across 
the  plains  and  mountains  to  Ogden,  Utah. 

Also  converts.  David  O.  McKay's  maternal 
grandparents,  Thomas  and  Margaret  Evans, 
came  from  South  Wales  and  settled  In  Ogden. 
William's  son  David  married  Thomas's  daugh- 
ter Jeanette.  and  their  first  son  was  David 
Oman  &IcKay,  born  on  a  farm  in  HuntsvlUe, 
near  Ogden,  on  Sept.  8.  1873.  This  was  four 
years   before   the  death   of   Brlghnm   Young. 

The  farm,  which  Mr.  McKay  maintained 
until  his  death,  shaped  his  early  years,  gave 
him  a  lasting  Interest  In  horsemanship  (he 
was  an  excellent  rider)  and  outdoor  life,  and 
was  the  place  he  retired  to  meditate  from 
time  to  time.  The  rural  values  of  enterprise 
and  hard  work  and  cooperation  were  those  he 
prized. 

"The  Individual  is  the  most  important  ele- 
ment In  our  society."  he  said  often,  adding: 

"There  can  be  no  progress  without  individ- 
ual leadership.  Too  many  say.  'Let  the  Gov- 
ernment help  UB."  but  that's  not  the  way 
mankind  has  progressed. 

"Rather  we  progress  by  having  leaders  who 
start  on  new  courses  that  men  follow.  We 
must  strike  out  and  be  individuals.  Every- 
one must  be  a  free  agent — to  be  able  tojhlnk 
and  choose  for  himself." 

David  had  his  first  Introduction  to  respon- 
sibility and  leadership  as  a  boy  of  8,  when 
bis  father  spent  two  years  as  a  missionary  in 
Britain  and  left  the  farm  nominally  In  bis 
eldest  child's  charge.  (In  Mormon  housebolda 
the  father  is  the  patriarch  and  in  his  absence 
the  old.»t  male  child  carries  the  burden.) 
This  habit  of  authority,  learned  young,  per- 
sisted in  Mr.  McKay  when  It  came  to  his  own 
family. 

FONI>    OF    THE    CLASSICS 

While  herding  cattle  and  performing  other 
farm  choree.  David  found  time  to  read  the 
English  classics,  for  which  be  developed  a 
lifelong  fondness  and  from  which  he  could 
quote,  even  in  old  age,  long  swatches.  Robei^ 
Bums  was  •  favorite,  as  was  Shakespeare. 

The  boy  attended  public  schools  In  Hunts- 
vlUe and  then  Weber  State  Academy  (later 
Weber  College),  of  which  his  father  was  a 
founder.  He  began  a  career  as  a  teacher  at 
the  age  of  20  as  principal  of  the  Huntsvllle 
grade  school.  A  year  later,  to  qualify  for  a 
state  teaching  certificate,  he  enrolled  for 
three  years  at  the  University  of  Utah,  where 
he  played  on  its  first  football  team  and  was 
president  of  his  class  and  its  valedictorian 
when  he  graduated  In  1897. 

This  period  of  Mr.  McKay's  life  coincided 
with  Federal  persecution  of  the  Mormon 
church,  which  was  begun  with  the  Edmunds 
.Act  In  1883.  The  persecution  was  aimed  both 
at  the  Mormon  practice  of  plural  marriage 
and  at  the  economic  and  political  theocracy 
that  the  church  had  built  in  Utah.  Under 
\he  Edmunds  Act  and  the  Edmunds-Taylor 


Act  of  1887.  Mormon  leaders  were  Jailed  and 
church  property  waa  seized. 

John  Taylor,  the  immediate  successor  to 
Brigham  Young,  spent  most  of  his  10-year 
admlnlstraUon  in  hiding.  Wllford  Woodnilf, 
the  next  Prophet,  acting  In  the  face  of  virtual 
dispersal  and  breakup  of  the  church,  decided 
to  submit  to  Federal  power  in  1890.  Gradu- 
ally, some  church  property  was  returned,  but 
by  the  time  Utah  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
in  1896  the  church  was  at  an  ebb  (Its  mem- 
bership was  about  200,000)  and  it  was  search- 
ing out  likely  young  men  as  missionaries  and 
leaders. 

At  about  the  same  time,  Mr.  McKay  once 
recalled,  he  sought  divine  help  for  his  own 
future  "toy  kneeling  and  asking  God  for  a  rev- 
elation that  would  guide  his  spiritual 
thoughts.  His  answer,  he  said,  came  while  he 
was  serving  as  a  missionary  in  Scotland,  a 
call  he  undertook  upon  graduation  from  the 
university.  The  answer  was  given  by  a  Mor- 
mon official  who  Rsrured  him: 

"If  you  are  faithful,  you  will  yet  stand  in 
the  leading  councils  cf  the  church." 

The  missionary  call  was  an  event  he  still 
remembered  at  95.  when  he  thought  of  it  as 
an  opportunity  "to  follow  In  my  father's 
footsteps  and  g^  to  Scotland  to  teach  the 
beliefs  and  principles  of  the  Gospel."  Mis- 
sionary work  in  those  days  was  arduous  and 
often  perilous.  Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  ■who 
also  served  In  the  British  Isles,  recalled  in  a 
conversation  in  1968,  when  he  was  93,  that 
he  had  been  stoned  at  least  once  on  his  tour 
of  duty.  And  finding  Ukely  converts  was  a 
matter  of  chance. 

Mr.  McKay  returned  exhilarated  to  Utah 
In  1899  after  having  been  president  of  the 
Glasgow  district  of  the  British  mission.  He 
Immediately  began  to  teach  English  at  Weber, 
becoming  stii>erlntendent  of  the  college  in 
1902.  His  experience  as  a  teacher  made  him 
a  stickler  for  grammatical  exactitude  in  him- 
self and  others.  It  also  helped  him  forge  a 
bond  with  young  people,  in  whose  eductlonal 
welfare  he  was  profoundly  interested. 

In  April.  1906,  whUe  stlU  head  of  Weber, 
he  was  called  to  membership  in  the  Council 
of  Twelve  Apostles,  the  church's  governing 
body.  At  32  he  was  Its  youngest  member.  In 
Mormon  practice,  a  call,  or  an  appointment, 
is  regarded  as  a  divine  summons,  which  has 
priority  over  any  temporal  business  In  which 
the  Mormon  may  be  engaged. 

STEADY    USE    IN    CHtTRCH 

Once  an  Apostle,  Mr.  McKay  rose  steadily 
In  the  church  organization.  A  member  of  the 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Board,  he  was  ap- 
pointed second  assistant  general  superinten- 
dent of  the  churchwlde  Sunday  School  and 
then  a  member  of  the  church's  Board  of 
Education.  Increasing  responsibilities  obliged 
him  to  resign  bla  Job  at  Weber  In  1IK)8  to 
devote  his  energies  to  religious  affairs.  For 
15  years  his  chief  task  was  In  the  field  of 
church  education,  but  he  also  took  part  In 
the  Ogden  Betterment  League  and  the  Red 
Cross. 

Mr.  McKay's  career  took  a  dramatic  turn 
In  late  1930,  when  he  set  off  on  a  13-month 
tour  of  all  the  church's  foreign  missions,  ex- 
cept that  In  South  Africa.  The  62.500-mlle 
trip,  the  most  extensive  of  any  Mormon 
leader  up  to  that  time,  ojjened  his  eyes  to  the 
world  outside  Utah  and  laid  the  groundwork 
for  his  global  religious  outlook. 

Almost  Immediately  on  bis  rettim  to  Salt 
Lake  City  he  was  dispatched  to  Liverpool  for 
two  years  to  head  the  church's  Euro7>ean 
missions.  Once  back  in  Salt  Lake  City,  he  was 
given  general  reeponsiblUty  for  the  world- 
wide missions,  a  post  in  which  he  traveled 
extensively.  Then,  in  1934.  he  was  named  Sec- 
ond Cotinselor  In  the  First  Presidency,  the 
highest  executive  body  In  the  church.  The 
church  leader  was  then  Heber  J.  Grant,  and 
■when  he  died  In  1945  Mr.  McKay  was  con- 


tinued as  a  Counselor  by  George  Albert 
Smith,  Mr.  Grant's  successor. 

At  various  times  during  his  membership 
In  the  First  Presidency  Mr.  McKay  fiUed  civic 
posts — he  was  chairman  of  the  Utah  State 
Centennial  Commission  and  the  Utah  Coun- 
cil of  Child  Health  and  Protection;  he  served 
as  regent  of  the  University  of  Utah,  trustee 
cf  the  State  Agricultural  College  and  trustee 
of  Brigham  Young  University,  a  church-op- 
erated institution. 

The  serenity  of  Mr.  McKay's  tenure  as  a 
Counselor  was  broken  in  1945.  when  his  fa- 
vorite niece.  Fawn  McKay  Brodie,  published 
•  No  Man  Knows  My  History."  a  biography  of 
Joseph  Smith.  The  Mormon  leadership  con- 
sidered that  the  book,  by  the  daughter  of  an 
Assistant  Apostle,  cast  some  reflections  on 
the  founder  of  their  religion;  and  Mrs.  Brodie 
was  ordered  to  show  cause  why  she  should 
not  be  excommunicated.  She  Ignored  the  re- 
quest. Her  relations  with  her  uncle,  already 
strained  because  she  had  married  out  of  the 
faith,  were  virtually  broken. 

How  much  Mr.  McKay  was  involved  in  Mrs. 
Brodie's  dlsfellowshlp  was  never  made  clear. 
Observers  noted,  however,  that  in  his  admin- 
istration no  such  penalty  was  imposed  on 
Mrs.  Juanita  Brooks,  a  Mormon  historian, 
who  wrote  a  book  that  rattled  some  church 
skeletons.  Moreover,  when  there  was  a  move 
to  excommunicate  Dr.  McMurrln  a  few  years 
ago.  Mr,  McKay  bad  it  quashed. 

Mr.  McKay  came  to  the  church  presidency 
on  the  death  of  George  Albert  Smith  In  April, 
1951.  As  the  eldest  Apostle  in  point  of  serv- 
ice, he  was  ■sustained,"  or  accepted,  as  the 
Mormon  Prophet  by  a  church  conference 
then  in  progress.  In  referring  to  him,  even 
among  themselves.  Mormons  customarily 
used  his  title  and  full  name — President 
David  O.  McKay. 

The  first  years  of  his  administration  were 
marked  by  a  strong  surge  in  missionary  work. 
In  a  decade  the  number  of  missionaries  was 
quadrupled  to  about  13,000,  and  the  numljer 
of  annual  converts  rose  frcan  12.000  to  180.- 
000.  Apart  from  Europe,  a  traditional  source, 
conversions  were  accelerated  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  the  South  Seas.  Wherever  converts 
were  made  the  church  provided  schools  and 
recreation  faciUUes.  Mr.  McKay's  active  guid- 
ance m  these  projects  was  apparent,  for  he 
traveled  everywhere  in  an  effort  to  stimulate 
church  growth — a  total  of  300.000  miles,  he 
calculated. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  McKay  impressed  bis 
personality  on  the  church  by  a  nondogmatic 
approach  to  religious  and  civic  affairs.  On 
occasion  he  overrode  his  more  conservative 
Counselors  In  taking  the  church  out  of  some 
political  disputes.  He  seemed  to  want  to 
play  down  the  church  as  an  obvious  arbiter 
at  the  ballot  box. 

In  the  early  nineteen-slxtlea  the  church 
leadership  was  troubled  by  the  John  Birch 
Society,  whose  ultraconservatlve  views  ap- 
pealed to  many  Mormons.  Eimong  them  Erza 
Taft  Benson,  an  Apostle  and  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  the  Elsenhower  Cabinet.  "When 
in  1963  Mr.  Benson  outspokenly  endorsed 
the  alms  of  the  society,  he  was  sent  to  Europe 
for  two  years  to  head  the  church  missionary 
effort.  "David  O.  McKay  sent  blm  out  of 
the  country,"  according  to  Wallace  Turner  in 
"The  Mormon  Establishment." 

If  Mr.  Benson  harbored  any  indignation 
over  his  "exile,"  he  did  not  show  it  publicly. 
In  fact,  in  an  interview  in  1968.  he  praised 
Mr.  McKay  as  "a  true  man  of  God." 

HTARTTEl-T    UBEHALISM 

Mr.  McKay's  liberalism,  according  to  many 
observers,  was  a  heartfelt  feeling  and  It  was 
against  the  grain  of  many  of  the  aged  church 
leaders,  for  whom  authoritarianism  was  a 
righteous  practice.  In  his  later  years,  perhaps 
from  1965  onward,  these  observers  said,  Mr. 
McKay  tended  more  toward  tradition  than 
he  formerly  bad.  ^ 
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XJn!;l  Illness  enfeebled  him,  Mr  McKay 
w.is  a  familiar  flgxire  in  Salt  Liike  City.  He 
^ee'ed  friends  on  Uie  streets:  he  mingled 
with  church  members  a:  conferences,  he 
seemed  never  too  busy  for  a  brief  chat  He 
w.is.  according  to  one  Mormon  who  did  not 
.ilw'.iys  agree  with  him.  the  loung  father 
of  his  f>eople  " 

In  addition  to  his  role  m  opening  ihc 
church  to  the  world  and  m  Ubernli/ing  some 
of  lt.s  practices  Mr  McKay  played  a  stronR 
part  in  a  program  to  fortify  family  bond.- 
He  sought  to  have  fainlUes  gather  one  nigh; 
e.\ch  week,  with  the  father  in  charge,  (or  a 
discussion  of  spiritual  probiems.  fnr  it  w.is 
his  conviction  that  the  t.imily  was  the  basic 
unit  of  society  and  of  the  church. 

His  own  family  life  was  close  His  wife  was 
Emma  Ray  Rlggs.  whom  he  married  In  1901 
and  who  was  living  at  hi*  death.  They  had 
."leven  children  of  whom  six  survive  Diivld 
Lawrence  McKay  Dr  Llewelynn  R  McKay 
Mrs  Lou  Jean  Bkxxl.  Mrs  Emm.i  R.ie  Ashtfn 
Dr    Edward  R    McKav  and   Robert    McK.iv 


DEATH  OP  DAVID  O   Mc  KAY, 
MORMON  LELADER 

Mr  CANNON  Mr  President,  tlie  Mor- 
mon Church  and  its  people  have  suffered 
a  sad  loss  this  weekend  David  O  McKay, 
president  of  the  Chiu-ch  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints,  is  dead  and  Ameri- 
cans of  all  faitlis  are  poorer  as  a  result 

A  man  of  simple  eloquence,  his  warmth 
and  humanity  captured  the  esteem  and 
affection  not  only  of  his  own  people  but 
also  of  people  of  other  faiths. 

He  once  ranked  as  his  greate.-t  aci-om- 
pUshment  "the  ntakjng  of  the  church  a 
worldwide  organization  His  success  in 
expanding  tlie  chiu-ch's  membership  and 
influence  is  m  great  part  due  to  his 
vibrant  personality  that  radiated  con- 
fidence and  goodwill 

He  was  a  warm,  personal  man  who 
knew  the  value  of  close  family  ties,  and 
he  hved  his  personal  life  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  family  was  the  basic  unit 
of  society  and  of  the  church 

David  McKay  had  great  influence  on 
many  families  in  my  State  of  Nevada,  and 
I  think  our  State  is  the  better  for  it. 

His  desire,  that  Gods  children  may 
have  peace  and  happiness  in  this  world 
and  the  world  to  come,  Ls  the  quest  of 
good  men  in  all  ages  It  is  my  hope  that 
we  can  find  a  way  to  fulfill  this  quest  All 
those  who  honor  him  must  certainly  try. 
r  Mrs.  Cannon  and  our  children  join  me 
in  paying  respects  to  the  memory  of  this 
great  leader  and  ofTenn?  sympathy  to 
his  family 

David  McKays  devotion  to  individ- 
ualism and  the  rural  values  of  enterprise, 
hard  work  and  cooperation  were  instilled 
in  him  from  his  birth,  in  Utah  Of  Scot- 
tish-Welsh ancestry,  he  was  born  on 
a  farm  near  Ogden,  Utah,  on  Septem- 
ber 8,  1873,  just  4  years  before  the  death 
of  Brlgham  Young 

As  a  young  man  of  20,  he  became  the 
principal  of  the  Huntsville  grade  school. 
His  keen  interest  in  the  education  of 
young  people  never  left  him  He  attended 
the  University  of  Utah  to  qualify  for  a 
State  leaching  certificate,  and  was  presi- 
dent of  his  class  and  Its  valedictorian 
when  he  graduated  in  1897. 

The  missionary  call  was  an  event  he 
remembered  as  an  opportunity  to  follow 
m  his  fathers  footsteps  and  go  to  Scot- 


land to  teach  the  beliefs  and  principles 
of  the  Gospel 

In  April  1906  while  superintendent  at 
Webt  r  Collece  m  Utah,  he  was  called  to 
mcmbci.ship  in  the  council  of  12  apostles, 
the  church's  uoveinlns  body  At  32  he 
was  its  yount^est  member 

His  v^oildwide  tour  of  the  chuichs 
foreign  missions  in  1920  laid  the  ground- 
work fiT  his  ulobai  relii4iou.s  outlook  and 
upon  a^cendinc  to  the  clunch  presidency 
m  1951  the  first  years  of  his  administra- 
tion were  marked  by  a  stroni;  surce  m 
missionary  work 

The  doublini;  of  the  church  member- 
ship since  1951  reflected  his  zeal.  Aside 
from  his  dedication  and  selfless  sacrifice 
fui  the  church,  David  McKay  will  best 
be  remembered  in  his  role  in  opeiiiiii;  the 
Mormon  Church  to  the  world 


PEACE      IN      THE      MIDDLE      EA.ST— 
ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR   TALMADGE 

Mr  TALMADGE  Mr  President,  strife 
and  violence  in  the  Middle  East  continue 
to  threaten  world  peace  and  security.  It 
IS  an  explosive  situation  that  can  at  any 
time  eiiipt  into  open  and  widespread 
warfare. 

No  one  wants  this  to  happen  We  all 
desire  peace  and  stability  for  the  Mid- 
dle East,  and  a  settlement  of  differences 
in  the  best  interests  of  ever>one  con- 
cerned— Israeli  and  Arab  alike. 

In  my  judgment,  there  is  going  to  have 
to  be  direct,  face-to-face  negotiations 
t>etween  the  prmcipal  parties  concerned. 
Neither  we  nor  any  other  nation  can  im- 
pose a  peace  on  the  nations  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  That  peace  must  come  from 
these  nations  themselves, 

I  spoke  in  Augusta.  Ga  ,  on  January 
4,  on  the  subject  of  the  Middle  East.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  remarks 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
RcMAKXS  Of   us    Se.natob  Heiman   E    Tai.- 

MADGE     AT     A    TrSTIMONlAL    DiN  NEB    OF    THE 

Adas  Yeshv«on  Symacocvf,  Avcusta.  Jan- 
lARY  4,  1970 

I  am  honored  Indeed  to  share  this  lmp»r- 
lant  occasion  with  you 

I  know  all  of  you  are  very  proud  of  this 
moment,  as  you  have  every  right  to  be  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  outstanding  record  of 
service  and  on  the  splendid  work  you  are  do- 
ing in  this  community. 

And  I  Join  you  tonight  In  paying  tribute  to 
two  of  your  most  outstanding  members— Abe 
Fogel  and  Hill  Silver— who  have  distin- 
guished ihem.sehes  by  a  combined  toUil  of 
some  75  years  of  service  and  leadership. 

Abe  Pogel  and  Hill  Silver  have  been  In  the 
forefront  of  all  your  endeavors  They  have 
provided  Inspiration,  hard  work,  and  energy 
and  have  given  of  themselves  above  and  t)e- 
yond  the  call  of  duty  They  have  berved  not 
only  this  community,  but  the  city  of  Augusta 
and  the  entire  Slate  of  Oeorgla 

It  Ls  a  pleasure  tonight  to  ofTer  them  my 
heartfelt  congratulations  for  a  Job  well  done. 

Three  years  ago,  at  this  time  of  year,  Israel 
and  Syria  were  about  to  begin  a  series  of 
meetings  to  discuss  intrusions  Into  Israeli 
territory  by  Syrian-based  commandos. 

The  meetings  accomplished  little.  If  any- 
thing The  Syrian  delegation  persisted  in  us- 
ing the  talks  lor  verbal  attacks  against  the 
Israelis. 


The  situ.itiuu  got  wor.se  A  few  months 
alter  the  nieellngs  ended  early  In  1967.  Syria 
increased  Its  support  of  the  commando  ag- 
gressions against  Israel  and  the  Israelis  were 
forced  to  defend  themselves  in  major  air  bat- 
tles m   April  of  that   ye.ir. 

The  events  of  April  were  an  ominous  pre- 
lude to  what  look  place  in  the  Middle  Ea»t  in 
May  and  June  of  1967 

I  need  not  recount  the  details  of  the  war  ol 
June  1967  All  of  us.  Indeed  the  whole  world 
lived  through  those  trying  days  in  anxiety 
and  consternation  We  all  know  ihe  results 
It  Wiis  perhaps  cme  ol  the  shortest  conflict.^ 
in  the  grim  history  of  warfare.  But  It  wa.■^ 
probably  one  of  history's  most  significant  and 
dr.imatic  wars. 

When  the  last  of  tlie  Arab  armies  capilu- 
l.ited  and  accepted  the  United  Nations  cease- 
fire we  received  this  news  with  Joy  and  rellel 
We  believed  the  crisis  had  passed  The  war 
'A  .IS  over  .md  a  time  of  peace  could  began 

How  wrong  we  were' 

Instead  of  a  time  of  peace  and  order,  we 
saw  the  beginning  ol  another  stalemate  of 
intransigence  There  came  more  talking,  more 
threats,  and  finally  even  more  violence.  Fol- 
lowing the  war  in  1949,  after  the  war  of  1956 
and  again  after  the  war  of  1967,  the  instiga- 
tors still  were  not  .satisfied  to  end  hostilities. 
Instead,  they  preferred  to  continue  the  con- 
froiit.ition  on  other  battlegrounds.  They 
prosecuted  a  battle  of  words  and  a  war  of 
terror 

Arabs  have  rejected  the  peace  conference 
in  favor  of  verbal  sabre  rattling  They  spurn 
negotiations  In  favor  of  terrorism,  and  am- 
bush 

So,  the  war  of  1967  has  not  ended.  The  bat- 
tle goes  on  In  the  dally  exchanges  and  the 
incidents  that  have  come  to  characterize  the 
.Arab-Israeli  conflict 

The  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  suggested  that  the  war  has  entered 
a  new  pha.se — that  of  limited  war.  He  has 
also  said  that  the  cease-fire  along  the  Suez 
Canal  has  been  so  continually  violated  that 
it  is  no  longer  a  cease-fire  .  ,  .  It  Is  In  fact 
a  condition  of  hostility. 

Virtually  every  day,  there  are  Incidents 
along  the  Jordan  River,  in  the  Jordan  valley, 
and  the  Bait  Shan  Valley  .  .  .  that  malm 
and  kill,  not  just  the  soldiers  who  are  trained 
and  prepared  for  war.  but  Innocent  clvlllan.s 
a.s  well. 

On  Uie  Oolan  Heights  an  area  that  was  a 
Syrian  shooung  gallery  for  20  years  that 
IS  now  under  Israeli  control,  there  are  an 
increasing  number  of  raids  and  lncldent.s 
perpetrated  against  the  Israelis  by  comman- 
do© and  their  tutors,  the  Syrian  army.  More- 
over, the  war  has  extended  to  the  Lebamese- 
Israeli  border  .  ,  ,  an  area  that  had  known 
relauve  peace  for  20  years. 

Within  Israel,  the  people  are  plagued  by 
the  so-called  Freedom  Fighters,  or  the  Re- 
sistance, or  the  Army  of  Liberation — what- 
ever name  they  wish  to  call  themselves.  But 
the  name  that  best  seems  to  fit  Is  the  one  used 
by  Israel.  They  are  Terrorists,  and  they  are 
a  threat  to  every  citizen  of  Israel,  You  are 
all  painfully  familiar  with  Incidents  of  the 
past  three  years. 

A  bomb  in  the  Hebrew  University  cafe- 
teria 

Several  bt>mbs  m  the  main  bus  depot  of 
Tel  Aviv 

A  car  rigged  like  a  mammoth  time  bomb 
m  the  market  of  Jerusalem. 

Hand  grenades  thrown  Into  the  tomb  of 
Abraham. 

All  these  and  more  designed  and  executed 
with  the  simple  but  direct  purpoee  ol  klll- 
liu^  Israeli  citizens. 

These  Terrorists  have  even  t«ken  tfaeii 
brand  of  warfare  out&lde  the  Middle  Ea«t 
and  gone  Into  International  airports  ol  tb» 
world  .  Athens,  Zurich.  Rome,  and  the  hW 
jackliigs  of  Damascus  and  Algiers. 

Terrorists  have  attacked  Israeli  establish^ 
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ments  In  Europe.  They  have  attempted  to  in- 
tercept Israeli  statesmen  in  South  America. 
They  have  tried  to  Intimidate  Israelis  and 
other  people  ol  the  world  In  major  cities  all 
acru.sE  the  globe,  Including  some  In  the 
United  States. 

These  acts,  and  the  open  tlireats  of  fu- 
ture acts  of  the  same  nature  are  not  war- 
tare.  They  are  savage  and  barbaric  gangster- 
Lsm  of  the  lowest  kind. 

It  is  only  natural  that  Israel  has  not  re- 
mained silent  or  inactive  through  these  at- 
tacks If  the  nation  and  the  people  of  Israel 
did  nothing  to  answer  aggressions  against 
their  homes  and  their  lives,  I  would  have 
.-.enous  doubts  about  their  good  sense  and 
their  fortitude.  I  have  never  had  to  enter- 
tain such  doubts,  lor  Israel  strikes  back.  The 
retaliatory  raids  against  the  commando 
bases  and  against  the  training  camps  and 
staging  areas  of  the  Arab  countries  are  the 
only  form  of  preventive  warfare  open  to 
Israel.  Out  ol  necessity,  Israel  has  demon- 
strated to  the  Egyptians  that  they  are  as 
vulnerable  as  the  Israelis  to  hit-and-run 
wftrf &rc 

A  major  factor  In  the  continuing  hostili- 
ties ol  the  Middle  East  Is  the  replacement 
of  arms.  The  Soviet  Union  apparently  has 
no  qualms  against  lurnlshing  arms  to  the 
Arab  state*  and  the  Terrorists,  and  In  pro- 
viding an  unlimited  number  of  technicians 
and  military  advisers  for  training  Arab 
armies  and  gtierlllas. 

In  my  judgment,  at  some  day  In  the  fu- 
ture, the  Soviets  will  call  in  those  I.O.U.'s. 
The  next  obvious  step  Is  for  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion to  furnish  economic  and  political  ad- 
visers as  well  .  .  .  and  the  Arabs  may  wake 
up  some  morning  to  And  they  are  no  longer 
m  control  of  their  own  national  destiny. 

United  States  Interest  In  the  Middle  East 
.  .  .  expressed  both  verbally  and  through  the 
^  presence  of  the  Sixth  Fleet  In  the  Medlter- 

33  ranean  .  .  .  acts  as  a  constant  reminder  to 

X  the  Communists  that  the  Free  World  Is  not 

wining  to  allow  the  Middle  East  to  fall  un- 
der the  Influence  ol  the  Soviet  Bloc. 

As  for  American  Involvement  In  the  so- 
called  arms  race,  otir  course  should  be  ex- 
tremely clear  to  everyone.  We  must  continue 
to  Insure  a  balance  in  the  arms  situation. 
That  means  that  the  United  States  is  obliged 
to  furnish  whatever  weaj>onry  Is  necessary 
for  the  defense  of  Israel,  If  such  weaponry  Is 
not  available  through  any  other  sotirce. 

Inasmuch  as  the  French  have  apparently 
decided  to  cast  their  lot  with  the  Arab  na- 
tions, the  United  States  should  provide  the 
Jet  aircraft  needed  by  Israel  for  Its  defense. 

But  we  are  going  to  have  to  go  further 
than  Just  reaffirming  United  States  Interest 
in  the  Middle  East  through  the  availability 
of  arms  lor  Israel.  The  United  States  must 
make  It  clear  In  every  possible  way  that  this 
nation  will  not  tolerate  ....  will  not 
abide  .  .  .  will  not  condone  ,  .  .  and  will  not 
allow  the  death  ol  the  State  of  Israel.  *' 

We  cannot  straddle  the  International  fence 
on  this  Issue.  In  the  Interest  of  democracy 
and  decency,  we  have  to  be  committed  to  the 
continued  life  and  prosperity  of  Israel  as  a 
free  and  sovereign  nation. 

This  brings  us  to  what  the  United  States  is 
prepared  to  do  and  what  it  should  do  to  find 
a  peacelul  settlement  and  to  Insure  that  It 
will  not  be  violated  and  brushed  aside  at  the 
whim  ol  the  Arab  countries. 

The  first  step  Is  to  insist  upon  a  direct, 
lace-to-lace  negotiation  ol  a  peace  settle- 
ment. Neither  we,  nor  any  other  nation,  can 
impose  a  peace  on  the  nations  of  the  Middle 
East.  That  peace  must  come  from  the  na- 
tions themselves. 

All  the  talks  and  conferences  between  the 
various  powers,  and  through  the  United  Na- 
tions, cannot  act  as  a  substitute  lor  an  Arab- 
Israeli  peace  conlerence.  All  the  many  sug- 
gestions of  guidelines  and  recommendations, 
formulas  or  international  mediators  cannot 
replace   the   absolute   necessity   of   a  peace 


treaty,  signed  by  the  Arabs  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Israelis  on  the  other. 

I  also  question  the  validity  ol  beginning  a 
search  for  compromises  or  territorial  con- 
cessions even  before  the  primary  parties  in 
the  conflict  ...  all  the  Arab  governments  .  .  . 
have  agreed  to  negotiate.  Such  an  eflort  Is, 
m  fact,  counter-productive.  As  long  as  there 
are  all  these  suggested  'peace  plans  '  floating 
around,  the  Arabs  can  use  their  rejection  ol 
one  clause  or  another  to  delay  the  -t^ievltable 
lact  that  sooner  or  later  they  are  going  to 
have  to  sit  across  the  table  Irom  the  Israelis 
and  settle  their  own  problems. 

This  Is  why  I  disagree  vrtth  the  recent  state- 
ment by  the  Secretary  ol  State  that  a  line 
should  be  drawn  In  the  Slnal  region  prior  to 
any  meeting  between  the  State  of  Israel  and 
Arab  leaders. 

It  had  the  effect  ol  serving  notice  to  the 
Arab  governments  that  the  United  States 
was  committed  to  that  line  .  .  .  and  therefore 
undercut  any  negotiating  that  might  have 
emerged  at  a  peace  conlerence. 

II  the  Israelis  offeree',  anything  less  than 
the  American  line  in  the  Slnal,  the  Arabs  have 
only  to  pomt  to  the  statement  by  Mr.  Rogeis 
and  say,  "We  wlU  start  negotiating  with  that 
line."  And  that  line  only.  In  effect,  wp  disarm 
Israel  statesmen  in  any  diplomatic  exchange 
they  may  have  attempted. 

It  has  also  become  apparent  who  makes 
the  policies  for  the  Arab  nations.  Within  days 
after  the  Secretary's  speech  iu  Washington  In 
December,  a  delegation  was  on  Its  way  from 
Cairo  to  Moscow.  This  was  supposed  to  be  a 
hasty  trip  to  discuss  trade  and  more  arms 
shipments.  No  doubt  arms  were  discussed. 
But  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Egyptian  dele- 
gation was  running  to  Moscow  to  ask  what  to 
do  next  in  light  of  the  change  In  American 
policy. 

The  idea  that  Israel  would  be  able  to  find 
secure  borders  In  the  Slnal  area  is  as  im- 
certaln  as  the  wind  that  sweeps  that  barren 
fift-fiftrt 

A  quick  review  of  the  history  ol  1948,  1956. 
and  1967  would  demonstrate  the  insecurity  ol 
the  boundary  line  in  the  Sinai  which  Mr. 
Rogers  stated  was  the  most  appropriate 
border  between  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Israelis. 

I  also  find  it  difficult  to  accept  the  reason- 
ing behind  the  several  proposals  that  have 
been  advanced  on  the  unified  city  ol  Jeru- 
salem. It  Is  bewildering  to  me  how  the  city 
can  remain  in  its  present  stattis,  that  is  under 
Israeli  administration,  and  still  be  jomtly 
controlled  by  Israel  and  another  government. 
Either  It  will  remain  an  Israeli  city  or  It  will 
not. 

I  do  agree  that  free  access  for  all  religious 
pilgrims,  no  matter  what  their  nationality 
or  what  their  confession,  is  a  necessity.  But 
thus  far,  I  am  not  convinced  that  such  a 
condition  does  not  already  exist.  Jews,  Chris- 
tians, and  Muslims,  regardless  of  their  de- 
nominational differences  or  disagreements, 
are  going  to  Jerusalem,  to  all  the  holy  places, 
to  pray  and  to  worship  as  their  consciences 
dictate.  Until  one  faith  or  one  sect  cannot 
enjoy  that  freedom,  I  see  no  reason  to  change 
the  status  of  the  city  ol  Jerusalem. 

It  Is  ironic  Indeed  that  the  city  ol  peace 
and  the  land  of  peace  should  not  have  peace. 
But  we  are  Involved  In  a  time  ol  the  unrea- 
sonable and  the  Illogical. 

One  day,  Arab  terrorist  organizations  say 
that  their  future  aim  for  what  they  call 
Palestine  Is  to  create  a  federation  ol  Arabs 
and  Israelis,  ol  Christians,  Muslims  and  Jewrs. 
The  next  day.  they  say  that  their 
aim  is  to  rid  the  land  ol  all  Jews. 
The  Arabs  meet  at  Cairo  and  other  capitals 
to  reaffirm  that  they  will  seek  a  political  so- 
lution to  the  Middle  East  tangle.  And  then, 
leaders  ol  the  Arab  states  make  speeches  call- 
ing lor  total  war  and  a  military  solution. 

In  one  breath,  the  Arabs  state  that  the  real 
enemy  is  imperialism  ...  a  lorelgn  power 


controlling  their  land  and  their  lives.  And 
the  next  moment,  they  run  to  the  Commu- 
nists lor  guidance  .  .  .  surrendering  their  In- 
dependence to  a  political  lorce  which  they 
claim  Is  contradictory  to  their  religion. 

They  see  only  what  they  want  to  see.  And 
they  cannot  see  the  Soviet  imperialism  that 
threatens  their  nation  and  the  freedom  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  on  earth. 

Arabs  say  that  the  Jew  Is  his  brother,  and 
then  they  sneak  Into  the  home  ol  their 
brother  and  plant  a  bomb  that  leaves  him 
crippled  or  dead.  It  is  a  tragic  situation. 
Israel  faces  two  enemies  .  .  .  Arab  soldiers  and 
the  vacuum  of  reason  in  the  Arab  mlna. 

On  three  occasions  iu  the  past  two  dec- 
ades, the  Israelis  have  proven  that  they  are 
a  match  and  more  for  the  Arab  soldier. 
Heavily  armed  and  mobilized  Arab  armies 
have  fallen  before  the  brilliance  and  the  de- 
termination of  the  Israeli  defense  forces. 

During  those  same  20  years,  the  Israelis 
have  remained  steadfast  In  their  quest  for  a 
reasonable  peace  ...  in  spite  of  the  worst 
kind  of  adversity,  continuous  harassment, 
and  almost  unbearable  pressure  from  the 
outside. 

It  Is  Incumbent  upon  all  of  us,  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  as  citizens  of  the 
Free  World,  to  give  the  IsraeU  people  all  the 
moral.  Intellectual,  and  material  support 
they  need  In  this  quest. 

Israel  does  not  want  war.  She  desires  peace 
She  wants  only  to  be  left  to  live  and  grow 
In  freedom. 

I  hope  that  we — as  a  nation  which  pur- 
sues the  same  course  ol  Ireedom  and  demo- 
cratic government — will  continue  to  do 
everything  possible  to  help  her  attain  this 
goal. 

SENATOR  SYMINGTON  CITES  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  MISSOURI  ARCHEO- 
LOGICAL  LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cent accomplishments  by  an  outstanding 
Missomi  educator,  Dr.  Carl  Chapman, 
once  again  demonstrate  the  leadership 
of  the  University  of  Missouri  in  public 
affairs.  Dr.  Chapman's  accomplishments 
are  not  only  indicative  of  the  overall 
faculty  excellence  at  the  University,  but 
serve  as  a  reminder  of  the  great  contri- 
bution to  society  made  by  our  land-grant 
institutions  of  hisher  learning. 

Df-.  Chapman,  director  of  archeology 
research  activities  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,  and  Dr.  Charles  R.  McGimsey 
in.  director  of  archeological  survey. 
University  of  Arkansas  Museum,  came 
to  Washington  some  months  ago  to  talk 
to  legislators  on  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern to  America's  archeologists :  the 
destruction  of  our  historic  and  pre- 
historic heritage  by  Federal  programs 
and  activities  that  involve  changes  In 
the  land  surface. 

In  a  recent  archeological  handbook 
Dr.  Chapman  tells  of  the  growing  diCB- 
culties  of  preservation : 

The  principal  source  of  Information  about 
prehistoric  and  most  early  historic  settle- 
ment In  this  century  Is  the  ground.  When- 
ever there  are  no  written  sources,  or  when 
these  sources  are  Inadequate,  we  must  rely 
on  objects  which  remain  In  the  ground,  and 
knowledge  ol  their  exact  location — ^their  re- 
lationship to  a  house  floor,  to  a  st-c«-age  pit. 
to  a  cemetery — to  provide  an  adequate  rec- 
ord. The  objects  themselves  are  important 
only  because  ol  what  they  can  tell  us  of 
the  activities  of  the  people  that  made  and 
used  them.  Almost  any  activity  of  man  In 
the  past  that  has  disturbed  the  soil  can  be 
detected   in   the   earth   now   by  careful   ob- 
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«*ry»Ucio  of  the  changes  In  coli->r.  by 
chfmlcal  analysis,  by  dlflerMicw  In  density 
and  compactness  of  the  soil,  and  by  special 
photographv  If  these  past  soil  changes  are 
disturbed  befur*  they  have  been  inveetl- 
pated.  this  evidence  Is  Ket. 

Plowlnu.  levehr.isr.  construrtlon.  or  other 
inodlflcallon  of  the  Und  hxs  alwiys  been 
cap.ib'e  iif  de->trcying  mforniauon  about  the 
Pits;;  but  U  was  not  unul  recently,  when 
machinery  incre.ised  in  s:/e  and  capacity  to 
dig  deeper  and  f.ister.  that  ihe  rate  of  de- 
struction of  arch.ieologlciU  objects  and  in- 
lomi.aion  be.ame  or  reaily  serious  concern 
A  aiu>-druwn  plow,  or  a  dir.  n-vid  built  lor 
horse  and  buggy  tr.ivel  did  not  disturb  the 
eann  to  any  creat  e\te!U  or  to  any  preu'. 
depth  Since  the  end  of  War:d  War  II.  how- 
ever, the  rate  nf  deslructi.->n  of  i  arcJiaeologl- 
cal)  sites  ha»  increased  manyfolU 

Delermmed  to  do  something  about  this 
destruction,  the  two  professors  recom- 
mended thdt  fmid.s  t>e  included  for 
archeoloKical  recover>-  of  ail  data  at  any 
sate  affected  by  Federal  proprams.  Tins 
proposal  has  been  incorporattxl  into  a 
bUl.  S  2893.  Introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah  «Mr  Mossi  and  22  cospon- 
sors.  I  would  uriie  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  In-sufar  Affairs,  to  which  the 
bill  ha^  been  referred,  to  consider  the 
meriLs  of  this  proposal  durint;  this 
session 

Mr  President,  I  applaud  Dr.  Chapman 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Mississippi 
alluvial  valley  archeoloencal  proi?ram  for 
their  energy  and  mitiative  in  bringing 
this  problem  to  Light  and  their  determi- 
nation to  see  corrective  legislation 
passed. 

At  a  time  when  many  citizens  consider 
their  Government  unresponsive,  Dr. 
Chapman  s  efforts  illustrate  that  a  pn- 
^•ate  citizen  can  brln?  a  problem  to 
Congress  and  be  heard. 


THE  FALL  OF  BL\FRA 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Prcoideni,  Biafia  has 
fadlen  and  I  think  we  can  be  sure  that, 
whatever  the  true  situation  in  that 
beleaguered  part  cf  Africa,  it  is  not  good. 
The  world  has  been  touched,  even  hor- 
rified, by  the  picture  of  starvmg  men, 
women,  aiid  especially  children  caught  m 
the  snare  of  an  essentially  tribal  war. 
Through  tlie  long  month.s  of  Biafra  s 
fight  against  the  federal  forces  of 
Nigeria,  omx  Government  has  remained 
neutral — not  unconcerned,  but  neutral. 
The  essential  reason  for  such  a  policy 
was  well  stated  by  the  Washington  Sun- 
day Stars  lead  editorial  en'itled  Biafra 
and  Africa's  Elxplosive  Tribalism."  I  a^k 
imammcus  consent  that  it  be  printed 
m  the  Reccrd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Fecord. 
as  follows 

BlAf-RA     A.ND     .fjSKAS    ElfLU-.I'.  E     TRIBAIL-M 

Beleaguered  BiaTra.  Ita  rebel  government 
■.  iriually  friendless.  Its  leader  in  hiding 
abroad  and  us  pet  pie  starving  surrendered 
unconditionally  on  Thursday,  ending  Its 
2'^-vear  seces-sion  from  Nitferla 

But  the  c  ncept  for  which  an  estimated 
two  miUirn  Ibos  died  lives  on  ominously  In 
the  heart.i  of  other  millions  of  Afrlcan-<t  That 
notion  Is  the  tiellef  that  only  within  the 
context  of  the  tribe  can  the  African  find  an 
effective  and  just  framework  for  his  personal 
and  political  life 

Most  Americans — white  and  black— tend  to 


lump  together  all  Afrlcan.s  That  is  no  more 
valid  that  the  supp<'.sltl(>n  that  Pakistanis 
end  Japanese  think  and  act  alike  becau.se 
both  are  A.sian  peoples  Or  the  hypothesis 
tha*  Italians  and  Ncrweglans.  being  Europe- 
ans, have  everything  In  conunen 

Even  those  prepared  to  admit  that  there 
Juvt  might  be  a  significant  dlfTerence  t)etweeu 
a  Kenyan  and  a  Nigerian  find  It  Just  too 
complicated  to  f.\ce  the  fact  that  \,\th:n  these 
nations  live  millions  cf  pe<  pie  v^ho  think  of 
:nemfelvc^ — and  that  is  the  impor'ant 
point — not  as  Kenvuns  or  Nigerians  buf  as 
iufiks  or  Ibihirs.  Kipsigis  r  r  Nande 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  political  frontiers 
«o  nea'ly  dr.iwn  on  the  n-.ap  if  Africa  are 
mythical  Ijeariiig  little  or  no  relatk-n.  hip  to 
anything  but  the  adminlj>trative  convenience 
and  Imperial  ambitii  ns  of  the  former  colonial 
powers,  whose  burdensome  lecacv  to  the 
^■ntinent  these  btiindarles  are  The  real 
changes  in  dre  s.  mood,  custom  and  language 
which  one  ass.^cia'es  with  nain  nality  come 
lilt  when  the  traveler  en  rses  Afrlcas  Inter- 
natu  nal  frontiers  but  when  he  leaves  one 
tribal  homeland  and  enters  another 

The  basic  reas<in  that  onlv  four  (Galxin. 
I'.orv  Con-t.  Tanzania  and  Zambia)  out  of 
.Africa's  40  nations  extended  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition to  Biafra  Is  that,  had  General 
Od  iiiiccwu  OJukwu  succeeded  in  est.ibllshing 
i>ii  independent  Ibo  republic,  the  continent  s 
lendTs  feared  that  Uterallv  dozens  of  other 
res'ive  trlkses  might  be  tempted  to  follow  his 
exam[i|e  A  series  of  secessions  and  civil  wars 
co-.sld  only  result  in  generalized  chaos  Hence 
the  p-illtlcal  leaders  cf  Africa  are  right  In 
their  determination  to  preserve  th.eir  present 
frontiers,  no  matter  how  illogical  these  bor- 
ders may  be.  if  only  because  they  have  no 
other  rational  choice 

But  while  these  leaders  are  correct  In 
recognizing  tribalism  s  dangers,  they  are 
wrong  In  regarding  the  notion  as  somehow 
shameful  And  moft  have  failed  miserably  to 
ch.innel  the  thrust  of  tribalism  Into  creative 
f<'rms 

Tliere  can  be  no  precipe  deftnltlon  of  a 
tribe  Usually  Its  members  speak  a  distinc- 
tive languace  Always  they  share  a  common 
heritage  of  beliefs  which  m:»y  manifest  Itself 
In  terms  of  rellijlon  traditions,  customs  and 
manner  of  drers  Without  exception  they  re- 
rard  themselves  as  distinct  and  dlflerent 
from  and  usually  superior  t.>--thelr  neigh- 
bors. 

Tribalism  U  not  confined  to  Africa.  Aila, 
Latin  America  or  the  Indian  reservations  of 
this  country  The  natlon-.states  of  Europe 
stem  directly  from  tribal  beiTlnnlngs  And 
tribal  separatism — although  It  seldom  Is 
called  that — continues  to  plague  those  na- 
llon.'<  In  Spain.  Basque  and  Catalan  nation- 
alists Intrigue  fir  autcn^my  Extremlsta 
amonr:  the  Gaelic  peoples  of  Britain — the 
Scots.  Irish  and  Wel.sh  — rail  against  their 
EnTll.'h  overlords  Breton  separatlstB  fly  their 
black  and  white  fiacr  In  preference  to  the 
tri'-olor  of  Prance  In  Beljlum.  Walloons  and 
Plemlnim  never  reuse  from  bickering  And  If 
Yutjoslavla  should  fiv  apart  when  Marshal 
Tito  eoes — as  could  happen — It  will  be  be- 
ciu.se  even  Mintism  cannot  flatten  the  old 
rivalries  which  characterize  that  natli  n  9 
Serbs.  Slr-venes.  Croats.  Montenegrins.  Mace- 
donians and  B<jsnlnns 

The  reasi  n.s  that  trlball.sm  remains  a  pow- 
erful and  often  pernicious  force  In  Afrl'-a  are 
as  manifold  a^  that  continents  various 
peoples  Among  these  are  the  |»hyslcal  diffi- 
culties of  travel  and  communication,  the 
absence  of  an  urban  Industrial  society,  and 
the  policies  of  the  former  colonial  ptjwers 

Colonial  administrators  often  were  forced 
into  a  policy  of  divlde-jnd-rule  Frequently 
a  single  white  man  found  hlm.self  having  to 
t-nforce  the  King's  peace  over  an  area  the  size 
of  Scotland  His  principal  trumps  In  such 
a  situation  were  his  own  force  of  char.\cter 
and    tribal   rivalries "Vhlch   could   be   played 


oH  against  one  another.  For  this  very  rea- 
son, the  South  African  policy  of  apartheid 
Is  dedicated  as  much  to  emphasizing  the  dif- 
ference between  Xhosa  and  Zulu  as  It  Is  to 
.segreixating  black  from  white. 

Tl'.cre  are  few  Alrlc.iii  iii'lons  based  fun- 
dament.iUy  on  a  single  tribe.  One  Is  Somalia. 
Others  are  B.i.-iutoland,  Sw.izlland  and  Ba- 
rotseland.  which  are  historic  outgrowths  of 
Si.uth  Afrlc.i.  While  life  In  such  countries 
may  be  les.s  complicated  and  mere  emollon- 
.illy  secure  for  tnclr  citizens,  It  also  Is  less 
rich  and  varied. 

Tribalism  seems  to  be  a  less  dangerous 
force  in  countries  sui  h  as  0.ilx)n.  where  one 
tribe  holds  undisputed  dominance,  or  In 
thoee  such  as  Tanzania  where  none  of  n/ore 
than  200  Is  strong  enough  to  pretend  to' na- 
tional leadership. 

The  d.inger  of  explosion  Is  sharpest  In 
countries  where  two  or  three  tribes  relatively 
equ.il  In  strength  contend  for  power.  This 
danger  increases  geometrically  where  reli- 
gious and  or  racial  differences  exacerbate 
tribal  rivalries 

Two  of  the.se  conditions  existed  In  Ni- 
geria, which  has  three  principal  tribes,  the 
Moslem  Haiisns  In  the  north,  the  Christian 
Ibos  In  the  east,  and  the  largely  Islamlzed 
Yorub.ui  In  tlie  west  Given  such  a  situa- 
tion, the  abortive  sece.islon  of  Biafra  had 
about  It  a  tragic  InevltiiblUty. 

Just  as  the  Nigerian  civil  w.ir  essentially 
wus  tribal  conflict  writ  large,  so.  too,  was  the 
polltlc.ll  ratlon.iJe  of  the  unsuccessful  se- 
cession in  the  early  19608  of  Katanga  from 
the  Congo  founded  at  least  partially  on  Ba- 
lunda  sep.iratlsm  While  the  bloody  failure 
of  these  rebellions  may  discourage  other  se- 
cesslomsts — and  that  Is  the  one  good  thing 
which  may  emerge  from  the  Ibo  ordeal— 
.^frlca  has  a  dozen  potential  Blafras.  a  score 
of  Incipient  Kat.ingas. 

The  mo6t  lU-siarred  of  Africa's  new  na- 
tions may  prove  to  be  Kenya.  In  Its  seven 
years  of  independence.  Kenya  already  has 
had  to  crush  the  secessionist  hopes  of  Its 
.Somali  minority.  But  a  far  more  serious 
crises  may  arUe  when  the  more  numerous 
Luo  people  of  murdered  Tom  Mboya  con- 
front Kenya's  two  other  large  tribes,  the 
KJkuyus  and  the  Wakambas.  The  Luos  were 
numerous  enough  to  dream  of  national  lead- 
ership, but  too  few  to  achieve  It.  Under  Pres- 
ident Jomo  Kenyatla.  a  Kikuyu.  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  political,  commercial 
and  civil  service  plums  has  gone  to  bis  fellow 
tribesmen,  to  the  anger  of  the  thrusting. 
Intelligent  Luos.  Kenya  easily  could  come 
apart  at  the  seams. 

The  tribal  time  bomb  is  one  which  the 
Africans — and  only  the  Africans — can  de- 
fuse. Thus,  despite  the  horrors  of  the  Ni- 
gerian and  Congolese  civil  wars,  the  Ken- 
nedy. Johnson  and  Nixon  administrations 
prubably  were  correct  In  their  policy  of  ncu- 
t.-allsm.  which  In  both  cases  meant  support 
of  the  status  quo  Where  the  White  House 
may  be  laulted  Is  In  Its  failure  to  bring  all 
the  pressure  a:  Its  disposal  to  bear  on  Kin- 
shasa and  Lagos  to  fight  these  civil  wars 
With  precision  and  humaiuty  and  to  deal 
etiecllvely  with  their  aftermaths  Admittedly, 
however,  Nigeria  and  the  Congo  lacked  both 
the  capacity  and  the  will  to  respond  to  such 
pressure. 

As  for  the  .^meruan  people,  they  can  help 
both  by  supporting  the  African  governments 
in  their  attemp's  to  create  national  Identi- 
ties and  by  showing  through  their  under- 
standing 01  tribal  realities  that  there  Is 
nothing  shameful  m  the  fact  of  tribalism 

Old  concepts  are  a  long  time  a-dying.  and 
the  notion  tf  tribal  excluslvcness  is  as  an- 
cient as  man.  In  the  pas 4ige  of  time.  It  will 
become  more  Important  to  be  a  Nigerian  or 
a  Kenyan  than  an  Ibo  or  a  Luo  But  iha' 
time  has  not  yet  come  And  the  price  C  It  i 
purchase  is  likely  to  be  more  corptes  m  r.' 
starvlnir  children,  more  Blafr.as. 
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AMERICAN  POLICY  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  my  basic 
tx3.sition  on  American  policy  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  remains — and  will  continue  to 
remain — as  stated  a  year  aKo.  At  that 
time,  in  conjunction  with  Senators 
GooDELL,  Hart,  Javits,  Murphy,  and 
Scott,  among  others.  I  said  I  believed 
that  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
.should  be  to  establish  a  policy  of  perma- 
ntnt  peace  m  the  Middle  East  through 
implementation  of  the  U.N.  resolution  of 
November  22.  1967.  in  which  each  provi- 
sion is  related  to  the  others  so  that  Is- 
raels  withdrawal  from  occupied  terri- 
*|£ries  will  not  be  in  return  only  for 
p«uer  promises  from  the  Arab  States.  A 
key^4X)int  in  tliis  U.N.  resolution,  I 
pointed  out,  is  "respect  for  and  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  soverei^'nty.  territorial 
integrity  and  political  independence  of 
every  state  in  tlie  area  and  their  right 
to  live  in  peace  within  secure  and  recog- 
nized boundaries  free  hum  threats  or 
acts  of  force." 

I  also  said  that  the  United  States 
should  make  every  effort  toward  helping 
to  maintain  the  strategic  arms  balance 
between  the  radical  Arab  States  and  Is- 
rael, lest  these  Arab  States  be  tempted 
into  renewing  full-scale  warfare.  And  I 
called  for  the  most  urgent  consideration 
of  the  settlement  of  the  Arab  refugees, 
a  problem  which  continues  to  be  critical. 

I  continue  to  support  the  free  and 
.secure  existence  of  Lsrael  In  my  view  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  negotiations  between 
the  Arabs  and  Israel.  There  can  be  no 
•imposed"  settlement.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  note  that  Secretary  Rogers  has 
said  that  AmericEUi  policy  has  been  made 
in  the  realization  "that  nations  not  di- 
rectly involved  could  not  make  a  durable 
peace  lor  the  peoples  and  governments 
involved."  "Peace,"  he  said,  rests  with 
the  parties  to  the  conflict." 

Secretary  Rogers  further  said  in  his 
speech  that  U.S,  policy  was  "to  urge  the 
Israelis  to  withdraw  from  occupied  ter- 
ritory when  their  territorial  integrity  is 
assured  as  envisaged  by  the  Security 
Council  resolution."  In  response  to  my 
question  specifically  on  this  subject,  the 
State  Department  has  written  me  as 
follows : 

Ah  President  Nixon  told  the  UN  General 
Assembly  on  September  18,  1969,  peace  can- 
not be  achieved  on  the  basis  of  substantial 
alteration  in  the  map  of  the  Middle  East. 
We  continue,  however,  to  stand  firmly  on 
the  poeltlon  that  Israel  staould  not  be  ex- 
pected to  wltlidraw  Its  forces  from  any  oc- 
cupied territory  except  In  the  context  of 
peace  and  sectuity  based  on  mutually  bind- 
ing commitments  agreed  upon  between  it 
and  Its  neighbors. 

In  my  view,  these  statements  bind  the 
administration  to  behavior  that  protects 
the  free  and  secure  existence  of  Israel. 
I  shall  do  all  that  I  can  to  insure  that 
the  administration  abides  by  these  pro- 
noimcements  and  that  the  actual  imple- 
mentation of  enunciated  policy  in  fact 
protects  Israel's  legitimate  interests  and 
security. 

SUPER  CHIEFS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Kansas 
City  Cliiefs  are  the  champions  of  profes- 


sional football — the  undisputed  cham- 
pions. Their  resounding  defeat  of  the 
Minnesota  Vikings  was  especially  mean- 
ingful to  the  Chiefs,  their  organization, 
and  fans;  it  was  also  a  fitting  end  to  the 
American  Football  League. 

This  year's  championship  game  was  a 
matter  of  pride  and  integrity  for  the 
Chiefs.  They  played  in  the  first  Super 
Bowl,  and  the  memory  of  that  afternoon 
has  lingered.  The  last  3  years  have  been 
spent  with  one  goal  in  mind:  another 
opportunity  to  represent  the  AFL  in  the 
championship.  This  year  was  the  last 
chance  and  the  Chiefs  earned  their  place 
the  hard  way  by  winning  the  playoff 
game  over  the  Oakland  Raiders. 

As  if  the  pressures  of  meeting  the 
the  Vikings  as  13-point  underdogs  were 
not  enough,  the  Chiefs  and  their  coura- 
geous quarterback,  Len  Dawson,  spent 
the  week  preceding  the  Super  Bowl 
imder  the  cloud  of  careless  and  unsub- 
stantiated publicity.  The  victory  under 
such  circumstances  was  a  testimony  to 
the  teams  and  Len  Dawson's  dedication 
to  purpose  and  belief  in  their  abilities,  as 
well  as  Coach  Hank  Stram's  confidence 
in  his  players  and  strategies. 

Congratulations  are  also  due  to  the 
Chiefs'  organization,  and  especially 
Lamar  Hunt,  who  more  than  anyone  else 
was  responsible  for  the  birth  and  growth 
of  the  AFL.  The  entire  membership  of 
this  fine  organization  can  take  justifiable 
pride  in  having  been  present  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  league  and  in  being  the 
best  of  both  leagues  at  the  end  of  the 
AFL. 

Whether  the  Chief  fans  are  a  reflection 
of  their  team  or  the  other  way  aroimd 
is  not  clear,  but  one  thing  is  certain  they 
are  the  greatest.  I  had  the  unsurpassed 
pleasure  of  riding  to  and  from  New 
Orleans  with  them,  and  can  certify  to 
their  spirit,  their  devotion,  and  their 
enthusiasm.  TTiey  come  from  all  over  the 
Midwest,  from  Missouri,  Kansas,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  and  many  other 
States.  But  their  common  devotion  to 
and  delight  in  the  Chiefs  Is  unsiupassed 
and  unending. 

It  was  a  great  day  in  New  Orleans — 
for  the  Chiefs,  tee  fans,  and  for  football. 
We  all  look  forward  to  another  great 
year  for  the  Chiefs  in  1970  and  to  a  great 
era  for  the  new  National  Football  League, 


THE   BIG  THICKET:    "WILDERNESS 
ON  A  DEATHBED  " 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
the  December  Issue  of  the  Petal  Pa- 
per contains  a  penetrating  and  timely 
article  written  by  Prof.  Pete  Gunter.  of 
North  Texas  State  University,  on  the 
plight  of  one  of  America's  last  natural 
wilderness  areas — the  Big  Thicket  of 
southeast  Texa^. 

As  Professor  Giuiter  points  out,  the 
Big  Thicket  once  extended  over  3  mil- 
lion acres.  However,  as  a  result  of  &c- 
tivities  of  special  interests,  this  beauti- 
ful area  has  been  reduced  to  less  than 
300,000  acres.  With  every  day  that 
passes,  more  than  50  acres  of  the  Big 
Thicket  are  destroyed. 

The  Big  Thicket  has  many  features 
which  make  It  tnily  a  natural  wonder- 
land. Of  particular  interest  i£  the  large 
number  of  the  world's  record-size  trees. 


In  or  near  the  Big  Thicket  can  be  found 
the  world's  largest  eastern  red  cedar, 
largest  black  hickory,  largest  holly, 
largest  yaupon,  largest  redbay,  largest 
planertree,  largest  of  common  sweet  leaf 
and  largest  two-wind  silverbell. 

In  addition  to  the  rich  plantlife  for 
which  the  area  is  famous,  the  Big  Thick- 
et also  provides  a  home  for  many  vari- 
eties of  rare  birds,  including  the  red- 
cockaded  woodpecker,  Bachman's  spar- 
row, the  golden  eagle,  the  bald  eagle, 
and  perhaps  the  legendary  ivory-billed 
woodpecker,  long  thought  to  be  extinct. 

If  the  Big  Thicket  is  to  be  saved,  ac- 
tion must  be  taken  immediately.  This  is 
why  I  have  introduced  S.  4.  a  bill  which 
would  establish  a  100,000  acre  Big 
Thicket  National  Park.  If  enacted,  S.  4 
would  preserve  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
Big  Thicket  for  future  generations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Prof.  Pete  Gim- 
ter.  entitled  "The  Big  Thicket:  'Wilder- 
ness on  a  Deathbed.'  '  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  beins  no  ob.iection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Tur    B'-C    Thicket;    Wildernfs.s    on    a 

DtATH-BED 

(By  Dr.  Pete  Gunter i 

Indians  called  It  the  Big  Woods,  they 
travelled  there  from  as  far  away  as  Oklahoma 
and  New  Mexico  to  hunt  lis  abundant  game 
Pioneers,  striking  out  from  Louisiana  In  the 
182ali,  turned  back  from  Its  jungle-like 
growth  to  find  more  tractable  routes  west; 
they  called  It  the  Big  Thicket,  and  the  name 
stuck.  For  well  over  a  century  the  Big 
Thicket  was  to  remain  wild  and  remote,  a 
last  sanctuary  for  bears,  panthers,  rare  birds 
and  plants.  Within  its  three  million  acres 
draft  evaders  hid  during  the  Civil  War,  easily 
evading  Confederate  troops  sent  In  to  capture 
them.  (During  the  first  and  even  the  sec- 
ond world  wars  descendents  of  these  men 
successfully  escaped  there  for  the  duration 
of  the  conflicl.)  In  Its  secluded  clearings 
Thicket  settlers  lived  a  simple  life  little 
changed  from  that  which  the  first  pioneers 
knew.  Escapees  from  state  prisons  headed 
for  Its  deep  swamps  and  interminable  brush 
tangles.  As  late  as  1938  naturalists  could 
claim  that  the  Big  Thicket  contained  over 
a  million  acres  "as  yet  untouched'  by  lum- 
bering and  farming.  Within  that  million 
acres  roamed  east  Texas'  last  bears  and  pan- 
thers; alligators  foraged  In  its  sluggish  bay- 
ous; in  its  recesses  stood  vast  stands  of 
pines  and  hardwoods  that  had  never  echoed 
the  sound  of  an  axe.  Almost  within  sight  of 
the  rising  skyscrapers  of  Hoiiston  and  Beau- 
mont stretched  a  primordial  wilderness; 
dense,  lush,  and  all  but  forgotten. 

All  but  forgotten,  that  is,  except  lor  the 
lumber  and  oil  interests  which  regarded  It 
as  a  resource  to  be  exploited.  In  his  recent 
Farewell  to  Texas  supreme  court  justice  Wil- 
liam O  Douglas  recounts  the  manner  In 
which  these  Interests  have  overseen  the  Big 
Thicket's  needless  destruction.  Today,  Justice 
Douglas  laments,  the  original  Thicket  Is  re- 
duced to  three  hundred  thousand  acres, 
and  is  disappearing  at  a  rate  of  fifty  acres 
or  more  per  day.  Only  Immediate  action,  he 
insists,  can  prevent  the  final  demolition  of 
the  once-mighty  wilderness. 

There  are  those,  to  be  sure,  who  greet  all 
plaintive  cries  on  behalf  of  the  Big  Thicket 
with  derision  or  a  shrug.  They  are  often  the 
same  persons  to  whom  the  cutting  of  red- 
wood trees  or  the  damming  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  are  simple  signs  of  Progress.  In  the 
case  of  the  Big  Thicket,  however,  a  shrug 
may  at  first  seem  appropriate.  The  region 
has  no  lofty  mountains,  no  broad  lakes  or 
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Tal'.e>-5  It  Is  related  lo  no  grent  hl.stcrk-al 
event  I'.s  cllm.\t*  is  less  than  Ulenl  What 
Is  there  about  the  sha^rpy  sprawling  Thicket 
th:\:  m.ikes  It  worth  saving"" 

There  are  manv  po  slble  answers  to  this 
question  Probably  the  most  convincing  of 
these  is  the  richness,  variety,  and  size  of  the 
areas  pUnt  ure  Unusually  Uirge  trees  In 
the  Big  Thicket  are  called  "chajTiplons". 
Some  of  the  "champions  '  In  the  Thicket  are 
d'.s'ln-t'.y  minor-league  that  Is  thev  are  the 
larsest  in  the^r  fpeclcs  but  only  for  the  r.'a'e 
of  Texas  I  ha-.e  ne. er  seen  a  precise  a.'count 
of  the  Texas  champions'  In  the  area,  but 
there  are  m.aiy  and  their  nun\ber  contm- 
uai;y  increases  Tvio  were  found  lait  year  on 
the  Alab,imi-Cou5;hatta  Ir.dlar.a  reservation 
(Texas  only  Indian  rr^ervatl^n  on  the 
northwest  border  of  the  Thicket  i  while  oth- 
ers doubtle  s  remain  to  be  discovered  There 
are.  moreover,  many  international  cham- 
pions In  the  area  I:i  or  r.ear  the  Big  Thicket 
grow  the  world  s  largest  eastern  redcedax. 
black  hickory,  holly.  yaup.>:i.  redbay.  planer- 
tree,  common  sweet  Inf  and  two-wir.g  sll- 
verbell  Not  long  ago  what  has  since  t)een 
certified  as  the  worlds  tallest  cvpress  tree 
was  dl  covered  In  a  swamp  along  the  Trinity 
Ri'. er  A  still  larger  cypres,.  I  am  U>ld,  stands 
lurvher  back  m  the  swamps.  No  one  has 
made  the  effort  to  trek  In  and  measure  r.. 
however  oUwell  overflow  killed  It  years  aco 
id^re  recently,  the  treasurer  of  the  Big 
Tlilcket  Association,  noticing  th.it  the  Chi- 
nese UiUow  tree  in  her  back  y.ird  wa.  un- 
usually large,  called  In  the  Forest  Service  to 
make  measarenieut-.  Not  unpredictably,  the 
Forest  Sen.  Ice  pronounced  It  the  world  s 
largest  Chinese  tallow  tree 

If  the  size  of  Thicket  trees  is  striking 
the  vanety  of  life-forms  In  the  area  Is  really 
unparalleled  There  within  a  space  no  more 
than  thirty  miles  across  wild  orchids 
(twenty-two  v.irletles  In  all  i  and  mc*s- 
bearded  cypress  flourish  cheek  by  Jowl  with 
western  mesquite  yucca  and  cactus,  while 
plant  growth  pattenvs  Identical  with  thoee 
found  in  the  temperite  Appalachian  high- 
lands persist  alongside  subtropical  forests 
of  wild  Jasmine  and  Jur-C'.e-Uke  growth  so 
thick  that  It  can  be  penetrated  only  by 
hacking  a  trail  with  a  knife  Visitors  to  the 
area  can  hike  through  open  t)eech  forestjt. 
meadows  thick  with  wlldtlowers.  or  deep 
plney  woods:  they  can  explore  sluggish 
bayous  overgrown  with  giant  palmetto 
paims.  where  turtles  sun  on  mossy  logs  and 
alligators  submerge,  suddenly.  In  murky 
water:  or  they  can  fish  for  trout  m  swift, 
chill  creeks  In  the  Thickets  northern 
reaches  The  Big  Thicket  Association  terms 
the  Thicket  The  Blilogtcal  Crossroads  of 
North  America"  The  slogan  Is  no  exaggera- 
tion Nowhere  else  In  North  America  does 
there  exist  such  a  mixture  of  b<3tanlcal  life: 
temperate  and  tropical  western  and  eastern. 
Even  were  there  no  giant  trees  and  bio- 
logical diversity  In  the  region,  its  function 
as  a  natural  bird  sanctuary  would  by  itself 
consutute  a  sufficient  reason  for  setting 
aside  large  por.lons  of  the  Big  Thl  ket  .15  "oft 
limits"  for  poachers  and  hunters  The  rare 
red-cockaded  woodpecker  and  Bachman  s 
ejjarrow  frequent  the  Thicket,  as  do  the 
golden  eagle  and  the  bald  eagle  (both  of 
which  area  sportsmen  shoot  on  sight  1  The 
dense  woods  provide  one  of  the  major  rest- 
ing places  along  the  Gulf  Coast  for  migra- 
tory birds  while  the  area's  ponds,  nvarshes. 
creeks  and  bayous  house  an  unsurpassed 
variety  of  water  birds:  little  blue  heron, 
black-crowned  night  heron,  yellow -crowned 
night  heron,  roseate  spoonbill,  snowy  heron, 
kingfisher,  wood  duck.  Annertcan  e^nret.  green 
heron,  water  ttirkey.  and  a  recent  Immigrant, 
the  African  cattle  egret. 

Most  Important  of  all.  however.  Is  the  claim 
that  the  rare  Ivory-blUed  woodpecker  Inhabits 
the  deep  woods  of  the  Big  Thicket  Bigger 
than  a  crow,  gaudily  plumed,  the  l»ory-blll« 
require  rast  stands  of  virgin  timber  aa  a 
habitat,    and    are    unmistakable    targets    fov 


hunters.  The  last  offlcla!  sighting  of  an  Ivory- 
bill  w,(s  in  Nortliem  Florida,  in  the  1950s. 
Until  recent  sightings  In  the  Big  Thicket.  It 
wa-s  a^umed  that  the  ivory-blUed  wixxlpecker 
was  extinct  Should  the  Tlilckel  become  ex- 
tinct It  IS  hardly  necessary  to  point  out.  It  Is 
certain  that  the  last  ivory-bills  would  dis- 
appear also. 

There  Is  much  more  In  tlie  Thicket  that 
one  could  catalogue  In  lU  defense,  from 
extensive  stands  of  insect -catmg  plants  and 
rare  ibut  not  "champion"!  trees  to  the  n-m- 
nants  of  a  disappearing  folk  culture  from 
unique  fern  valleys"  and  •  baygalls  •  to 
plants  of  interest  Uj  medical  sclcn.e  All  this, 
however,  would  be  simply  a  lengthened  cata- 
logue, and  like  any  catalogue,  abstract  To 
re.iUy  understand  Cie  beauty  of  the  B:g 
Thicket,  one  would  ha\e  lo  ride  hi>rseback 
through  Its  palmetto  thickets,  float  down  its 
cool  trout  streams,  or  immer-e  himself  In  the 
deep  hush  that  broods  o\er  It.s  swamps  and 
cabin  clearings 

The  value  and  the  beauty  of  Texas"  "la«t 
wilderness'  has  long  been  appreciated  by 
those  f  imlllar  with  It  Unfortunately,  the 
dawning  awareness  by  cDnservationists, 
natur.iUsts  and  the  public  generally  of  the 
existence  and  Importance  of  the  B'.g  ThUkc? 
has  been  par.vlleled  by  an  lncrra.'ed  rate  of 
destruction  of  Its  wilderness  features  EfTorto 
by  Senator  R^lph  Yarborough  (D-Tcx  )  to 
create  a  Big  Thicket  Nauonal  Park  have,  m 
fact,  spark' d  app.irent  eflorti;  to  dismantle 
what  remains  ol  the  are.i  s  nilural  beauty 
"The  Big  Thicket '  '  snapped  one  lociU  lumber 
executive.  Give  us  nve  years  and  there  won  t 
b;  any  Big  Thicket  '  Cutting  schedules  have 
be?n  accelerated  a.s  hitherto  untouched 
arc.is  disappear  In  particular,  etlorts  have 
been  made  t-o  cut  out  slow-growing  magnolia 
trees -though  they  are  worth  almost  noth- 
ing on  the  lupi^r  market  In  an  article  in 
the  August.^  1968  New  Yorker.  Berum 
R'luche  describes  the  killing  of  what  was 
Judged  to  be  the  oldest  m.ignolia  In  tiie 
United  SUtes  The  giant  tree,  which  sttxxl 
at  the  interse^-tlon  of  three  counties  In  the 
densest  part  of  the  Thicket  was  drilled  in 
nine  places  and  poisoned  with  arsenate  of 
lead.  Executives  of  the  lumber  c<.imp.'iny  on 
whose  land  the  Uee  stood  claimed  that  they 
had  never  heard  of  the  tree  though  the 
"Judging  tree"  was  famous,  and  though  the 
company  keeps  a  record  of  e\ery  sizable  tree 
in  Its  possession. 

Calculated  destrtictlon  has  not  been  llm- 
tteJ  to  plant  life,  however  Similar  efforts 
have  been  made  on  behalf  of  area  bird  pop- 
ulations as  well  Not  long  after  the  poLson- 
Ing  of  tlie  old  mignolla  tree  an  entire  heron 
rookery  was  f.und  dead,  poisoned  from  the 
air  with  tree  defoliant.  Lance  Rosier,  a  self- 
t.iueht  naturalist  whofee  persistent  appeals 
for  con.^ervatlon  hive  earned  him  the  Title 
Mr  Bl?  Thl"ket,  commented  with  charac- 
teristic bluntness  "This  wasn  t  Just  any 
biva  playing  pranks  These  people  know  what 
they  are  doing  "  Other  evidences  of  Intern.i- 
tloiial  destruction  of  bird  life.  Rosier  Insists, 
are  plentiful  In  support  of  his  claim  he 
points  to  piles  of  spent  shot^n  cartridges 
heafjed  up  along  swamps  and  marshes 
where — and  when— ducks  and  geese  are  not 
to  be  found. 

Conservationists  were,  of  course,  not  Ig- 
norant of  these  developments  It  was  chiefly 
through  their  Insistence  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  In  the  summer  of  1»66, 
released  plans  for  a  Big  Thicket  National 
Park  of  "thlrty-flve  thousand  contlijuous 
acres'.  Among  tbe  proposed  park  units  were 
Texas'  last  extensive  stand  of  virgin  pine, 
an  untouched  beech  forest,  a  savannah  with 
a  perennial  crop  of  Insect-eating  plants,  a 
cypress  swamp,  and  a  ten  mile  long  strip 
containing  cross-sections  of  every  type  of 
terrain  In  the  area  If  conservationists 
breathed  easily  on  bearing  of  the  plana  for 
a  park,  hoirever,  their  relief  waa  premature. 
Almost   immediately,   ttie   untouched   beech 


forest  was  cut  down,  and  the  "Beech  Creek 
Unit"  thus  destroyed  Similar  plaii-s,  more- 
over, were  revealed  for  the  "Loblolly  Pine 
Unit";  the  l.ust  segment  cl  the  original  pine 
forest  left  standing  A  year  later  the  "Menard 
Creek  Unit  "  w.is  bulldozed  to  make  room  for 
a  vacation  subdlvlalon  whote  billboards  ad- 
vertised the  glory  of  life  In  a  "real  wilder- 
ness" air  conditioning  and  central  he.it. 
extra. 

There  Is  no  need,  I  hope,  to  end  this  tale 
of  de.siruciion  with  a  moral  la^.  The  moral 
is  altogether  too  obvious  (And  besides.  Vlc- 
torlanlsm  Is  de.id  )  I  would  only  like  to 
point  out  what  perhaps  is  obvious  also; 
namely,  that  the  problem  of  the  Big  Thlcke* 
IS  n^it  merely  a  local  problem  It  Is  part  of 
the  stained  fabric  of  our  n.itional  attitudes 
towards  nuiure  gencr.illv  It  is  p.irt  of  a  pii- 
neer  legacy  which,  quite  simply,  costs  to  > 
much  to  susl.iin  any  furtlier  Soniewliere  and 
somehow  we  itre  going  to  have  to  learn  t  > 
treat  n.iture  kindly,  before  It  begins  (as  It 
already  hxsi  W  treat  us  harshly  In  return 
The  Big  Thicket  Is  only  one  of  many  places 
where  a  reversal  of  attitudes  must  be  made 
But.  conversely,  It  Is  as  good  a  place  as  any 
to  begin. 


ISSUANCE  OF  "OLD  DRUM"  STAMP 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
dehvery  of  the  famous  "Old  E>ruin"  ad- 
diess  by  Senator  George  Graham  Ve5i, 
who  represented  Missouri  in  the  US. 
Senate  from  1879  to  1903.  It  was  at  Wai- 
rcn.sburg.  Mo  ,  on  September  23.  1870. 
that  Senator  Vest  made  his  memorable 
•  Tribute  to  a  Dog'  In  summing  up  to  a 
Jur>-  the  loss  of  "Old  Drtun." 

Many  Missourians,  including  citizi'n.s 
of  Warrensburg  and  Johnson  County, 
have  recommended  that  a  stamp  be  is- 
sued at  Wanensburg.  Mo.,  to  commemo- 
rate this  significant  moment  in  American 
history. 

The  tribute  and  Old  Drum,  the  dot,' 
which  it  immortalized,  have  become  cla.s- 
sics  among  the  countless  millions  who 
have  owned  and  loved  a  fjkahful  dog.  The 
issuance  of  a  commemarative  stami) 
would  mean  a  great  deal  not  only  to  the 
people  of  Missouri  but  also  to  dog  lovers 
throughout  the  country. 

An  article,  entitled  "Old  Drum."  pub- 
lished in  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
of  December  14,  1969,  recounts  the  stoiT 
and  contains  the  text  of  the  tribute.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
prmted  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  jjrlnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  1 

Old  Dbum— Hi  Is  the  Evuu.astujc  Hmo  or 

TllK  Amimal  Woku> 

(By  Shirley  Althoff)^ 

The    canine    population    of    Warrensburg, 

Mo  .  can  scoff  at  the  human  statuary  around 

town  because  they  have  their  very  own  hero 

to  worship. 

The  handsome  larger-than-life  bronze  sta- 
tue is  of  Old  Drum,  the  black  and  tan  hound 
who  Inspired  the  famed  Eulogy  to  the  Dog 
by  Senator  George  Graham  Vest  back  In  1870. 
And  ever  since,  other  pooches  like  this  little 
fellow  named  Ous.  who  belongs  to  the  Carl 
Foster  family  of  Warrensburg,  have  been 
reaping  the  benefits  of  this  dramatic  tribute. 
Old  Drum  belonged  to  a  Johnson  County 
farmer  named  Charles  Burden.  He  was  known 
around  his  part  of  the  country  as  the  "the 
dog  that  never  lied  *  because  he  never  gave 
a  false  alarm  when  on  the  trail  of  raccoons, 
deer  or  wolves. 
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However,  one  of  Burden's  neighbors,  Leo- 
nldas  Hornsby,  was  not  a  dog  lover.  Com- 
plaining that  he  was  losing  sheep  lu  night 
raids  by  dogs,  he  made  It  known  that  he 
would  shool  any  dog  prowling  on  his  prop- 
erty. One  Jail  day  In  1869,  a  member  of  his 
family  told  him  there  was  a  strange  dog  In 
the  \ard.  'Shoot  him,"  Hornsby  ordered  and 
tl:e  man  did. 

liie  next  day  Old  Drum  wa-  found  dead 
near  the  Hornsby  home. 

Not  a  man  to  .'-lantl  idly  b>  auer  lia. ing 
his  best  coon  hound  killed.  Burden  filed 
suit  against  Hornsby  In  a  Ju'-tiCf  of  the  Peace 
court,  asking  for  850  damaijes.  The  first 
inry  failed  ts  agree;  the  second  awarded 
Burden  $25  Hornsby  then  appealed  to  the 
Johnson  County  Court  of  Cc;mmon  Pleas 
nnd  won  But  Burden  wasn't  beaten  yet.  He 
v,cnt  to  nearby  Sedalia  and  came  back  with 
the  best  legal  talent  he  could  lind,  John  F. 
DillUps  and   George  Vest. 

A  motion  for  a  new  trial  was  sustained 
but  some  of  Burden's  friends  who  thought 
almost  as  much  of  the  hound  as  he  did 
sqtiashed  It  by  threatening  to  horsewhip  one 
of  Hr.msby's  witnesses  If  he  repeated  his 
story.  However,  a  fourth  trial  was  finally 
scheduled 

The  rest  of  the  arguments  that  day  In 
1870  have  been  lost  In  history  but  not  George 
Graham  Vest's. 

After  he  recalled  from  history,  legends  and 
literature  Instances  where  dogs  had  dis- 
played fidelity  to  mankind;  cited  the  Bibli- 
cal reference  to  dogs  soothing  Lazarus  and 
quoted  Byron's  verses  in  "Don  Juan."  Vest 
be^^an  his  dramatic  summation. 

•  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury.  The  best  friend  a 
man  has  In  the  world  may  turn  against  him 
and  become  his  enemy.  His  son  and  daughter 
that  be  has  reared  with  loving  care  may 
become  ungrateful.  Those  who  are  nearest 
and  dearest  to  us,  those  whom  we  trust  with 
our  happiness  and  our  good  name,  may  be- 
come traitors  to  their  faith.  The  money  that 
a  man  has  he  may  lose.  It  Sles  away  from 
him  when  he  may  need  It  most.  Man's  repu- 
tiition  may  be  sacrificed  in  a  moment  of  Ill- 
considered  action.  The  people  who  are  prone 
to  fall  on  their  knees  and  do  us  honor  when 
success  Is  with  us  may  be  the  first  to  throw 
the  stone  of  malice  when  failure  settlee  Its 
cloud  upon  our  heads.  The  one  absolutely 
unselfish  friend  a  man  may  have  In  this 
selfish  world,  the  one  that  never  deserts  blm, 
the  one  that  never  proves  ungrateful  or 
treacherous.  Is  the  dog. 

"Gentleman  of  the  Jury,  a  man's  dog 
stands  by  him  In  prosperity  and  poverty.  In 
health  and  in  sickness.  He  will  sleep  on  the 
cold  ground  when  the  wintry  winds  blow 
and  the  snow  drives  fiercely,  If  only  be  may 
be  near  his  master's  side.  He  will  klsa  the 
band  that  has  no  food  to  offer,  be  will  lick 
the  wounds  and  sores  that  come  In  en- 
counter with  the  roughness  of  the  world.  He 
guards  the  sleep  of  his  pauper  master  as  iX 
be  were  a  prince. 

"When  all  other  friends  desert,  he  re- 
mains. When  riches  take  wings  and  reputa- 
tion falls  to  pieces,  he  Is  as  constant  In  bis 
love  as  the  sun  In  Its  Journey  through  the 
heavens.  If  fortune  drives  the  master  forth 
an  outcast  Into  the  world,  friendless  and 
homeless,  the  faithful  dog  asks  no  higher 
privilege  than  that  of  accompanying  blm,  to 
guard  him  against  danger,  to  fight  against 
his  enemies,  and  when  the  last  scene  of  all 
comes,  and  death  takes  his  master  In  its 
embrace  and  bis  body  Is  laid  In  the  cold 
ground,  no  matter  If  all  other  friends  pursue 
their  way,  there  by  his  graveside  will  the 
noble  dog  be  found,  his  head  between  his 
paws  and  his  eyes  sad.  but  open.  In  alert 
watchfulness   and   true,   even    unto   death." 

When  Vest  finished.  Jurors  and  spectators 
were  In  tears  and  one  of  Homsby's  lawyers 
whispered  to  another: 


"Old  Drum's  dead,  but  he's  won.  We'd 
better  get  out  of  this  courtroom  before  all  of 
us  are  banged." 

One  account  of  the  settlement  In  the  case 
says  Burden  was  awarded  $25  but  other 
stories  claim  the  amount  was  $500,  far  more 
than  he  asked  for. 

For  his  stirring  oratory — later  reprinted 
all  over  the  world — which  won  the  verdict, 
Vost  received  a  $10  fee.  In  1879,  he  was  elected 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  and  served  there  until 
130;J.  During  much  of  that  time  his  fellow 
Si-nator  from  MUsour;  was  Fran^-is  M.  Cock- 
rcll.  one  of  his  opponents  In  tl.?  Old  Dr.:m 
c     c. 

In  1955.  the  Warrensburg  Ch-im'^'-r  of 
C  rnmerce  launched  a  drive  to  collect  $2500 
f  ir  a  memorial  to  Old  Drum  £.nd  Rer.o  Gn.s- 
taldl.  a  St.  Louis  sculptor  was  commissioned 
to  do  the  work.  Money  poured  In  from  dog 
lOvtrs  throughout  the  country,  including 
5500  from  former  President    Harry  Truman. 

And  In  September  1958,  the  statue  was  for- 
mally dedicated,  a  permcnent  tribute  to 
man's  best  friend  and  also  to  the  dog''  best 
friend — George  Graham  Vest. 


ADDITIONAL  DEATHS  OF  C\U- 
FORNIANS  U;  Vj:^TN.\M 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
tween Friday,  December  12,  1969,  and 
last  Thursday,  January  15.  1970,  the 
Pentagon  has  notified  22  more  Califor- 
nia families  of  the  death  of  a  loved  one 
in  Vietnam. 

Those  killed  were; 

Pfc.  Reynaldo  L.  Barragan,  Jr.,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reynaldo  L.  Barragan,  Sr., 
of  San  Diego. 

Pfc.  Billie  M.  Bedsworth,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Laura  E.  Bedsworth,  of  Mountain 
View. 

Pfc.  Tanner  M.  Brown,  Jr..  son  of  Mrs. 
Marjorie  A.  Brown,  of  Van  Nuys. 

Sfc.  Monte  R.  De  Vere,  father  of  Mrs. 
Beatrice  M.  Relds,  of  Carlsbad. 

S.  S(?t.  John  T.  Gare,  husband  of  Mrs. 
John  T.  Gage,  of  Oceanside. 

Pfc.  Arthur  T.  Gallagher,  son  of  Mrs. 
Pauline  I.  Gallagher,  of  Blythe. 

Pfc.  Neil  E.  Harvey,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Peggy  L.  Harvey,  of  Downey. 

Sp4c.  Thomas  M.  Hires,  son  of  Mrs. 
Naoma  L.  Hires,  of  Redwood  City. 

Pfc.  David  W.  Jero.  husband  of  Mrs. 
Susan  J.  Jero,  of  San  Bernardino. 

Aviation  Mechanic  Larry  R.  Johnson, 
husband  of  Mrs.  Joyce  A.  Johnson,  of 
Imperial  Beach. 

Pfc.  Terry  L.  Joslin,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Jacqua  Joslin,  of  Sacramento. 

Lance  Cpl.  James  E.  Lowry,  son  of 
Mrs.  Juanita  P.  Lowry,  of  Mantega. 

S.  Sgt.  Raymond  L.  McCaslln,  husband 
of  Mrs.  Irene  D.  McCaslin,  of  Oceanside. 

Lt.  Paul  C.  Medlin,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lorin  C.  Medlin,  of  San  Francisco. 

Sp4c.  Joseph  L.  Mendoza,  son  of  Mrs. 
Florentina  M.  Mendoza.  of  San  Jose. 

Sgt.  Beryl  G.  Peters,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Maria  R.  Peters,  of  Duarte. 

MaJ.  Larry  'W.  Robinson,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Virginia  R.  Robinson,  of  Oceanside. 

Sgt.  Richard  A.  Thomas,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Barbara  J.  Thomas,  of  Cannel. 

Sp4c.  Roger  L.  Venters,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Patricia  L.  Venters,  of  Chula  Vista. 

Sp4c.  Lawrence  R.  'Warf,  son  of  Mrs. 
Wilma  li.  Warf ,  of  Bakersfleld. 

Pfc.  Jimmy  A.  Whitson,  son  of  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Whitson,  of  San  Bernardino. 


Lance  Cpl.  Robert  A,  Yates,  son  of  Mr. 
William  B.  Yates,  of  Los  Angeles. 

They  bring  to  3,923  the  total  number 
of  Californians  killed  in  the  Vietnam 
war. 


THE  RUNAWAY  ECONOMY 

Mr.  TYDTNGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  7.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear beioro  the  Exchange  Club  of  High- 
landtown.  in  Balt.more.  Md.  I  used  that 
opporluiiiiy  tJ  ciLcuss  what  has  clearly 
bccsnie  cui-  No.  1  domestic  problem: 
Ini^ation. 

I  ask  unanimna'5  consent  that  my  re- 
niPiiks  at  the  Exchange  Club  be  printed 
i;-.  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wab  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
ab  follows; 

.'IDDRESS      BY      Se.NATOR      JOSEPH      D.      TTDINXS 

Before  the  Exchange  Club  of  Highland- 

Tow.N,  Balti.more.  Md..  January   7,   1970 

We  are  currently  in  the  grips  of  one  of  the 
worst  inflations  in  this  Nation's  history.  To 
date,  the  government  has  failed  to  bring  it 
under  control.  What  I  want  to  explore  with 
you  this  afternoon  is  the  various  proposals 
and  counterproposals  that  have  been  offered 
as  a  care  for  our  ailing  economy.  For  effective 
action  is  sorely  needed. 

As  you  know,  the  U.S.  enjoyed  great  price 
stability  m  the  first  half  of  the  "sixties."  It 
was  not  until  Vietnam  war  costs  began  to 
accumulate  In  1966  that  prices  began  to  rise. 

However,  it  was  during  the  past  year  that 
inflation  finally  raced  out  of  control.  The 
statistics  are  frightening. 

Over  the  past  year  consumer  prices  rose 
nearly  6  percent — the  largest  increase  since 
Korea. 

Over  the  past  year  Interest  rates  on  short- 
term  commercial  loans  shot  up  from  6  per- 
cent to  more  than  9  percent — their  highest 
level  in  one  hundred  years. 

Over  the  past  year  PHA  mortgages  climbed 
from  6  and  three-quarters  percent  to  8  and 
one-half  percent.  Realtors  In  the  Greater 
Baltimore  area  report  houses  selling  for 
$20,000  one  year  ago  that  cannot  be  bought 
today  for  less  than  $25,000. 

Over  the  past  year  the  prices  of  basic  ma- 
terials skyrocketed.  Increasing  costs  to  small 
prtxlucers  and  consumers.  The  price  of  cop- 
per, for  example,  rose  a  whopping  24  percent 
In  1969.  During  the  first  seven  months  of 
1969,  steel  rates  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  7.1 
percent — roughly  equal  to  the  percentage  in- 
crease for  the  entire  8  year  period  from  1961 
through  1968. 

Over  the  past  year  the  price  of  basic  con- 
sumer goods  and  services  increased  faster 
than  at  any  time  during  the  last  two 
decades.  The  cost  of  medical  care  Is  up  8  and 
one-half  percent.  The  price  of  eggs  In  some 
areas  has  nearly  doubled;  In  Baltimore  eggs 
now  sell  for  93  cents  a  dozen.  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield  premiums  for  the  average  family 
In  the  Baltimore-Washington  area  have  gone 
from  $31  82  a  month  to  $40.95  a  month.  New 
Ptitomobllea  are  up  $125  or  more  over  last 
year.  Indeed,  Inflation  Is  so  rampant  In  this 
country  that  the  rates  being  paid  on  savings 
deposits  do  not  even  equal  the  loss  in  pur- 
chasing jjower  resulting  from  rising  prices. 

To  make  matters  even  worse,  the  Admin- 
istration's faltering  efforts  to  curb  inflation 
have  confronted  us  with  the  strong  possi- 
bility of  a  recession  In  the  coming  year.  As  a 
result  of  the  Administration's  tight-money 
policies,  we  face  the  real  risk  of  suffering  an 
ectmomlc  tragedy  for  the  average  taxpayer 
In  the  form  of  an  Inflationary  recession,  a 
two-headed  monster  comMnlng  runaway 
prices  with  declining  business  activity  and 
profits. 
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Tlie  recessionary  danger  signs  are  all  there. 
Tlie  Dow-Jones  Industrial  Averages  dropped 
19  percent  from  M«y  to  December  New 
housing  su\rts  are  down  nearlv  a  third  fp^tu 
18  million  in  1968  to  12  million  in  1969  — 
the  lowest  level  since  the  end  nf  World  Wnr 
11  Economists  are  predicting  a  drwp  m  cor- 
porate profits  of  as  much  ivs  15  20  percent  in 
tne  coming  year  And  unemployment  rates 
h.ive  begun  to  creep  upwards 

Tlie  Admlmstratlon  hrts  created  tills 
dangerous  situati'jn  been  use  ol  Its  unwill- 
ingness to  confront  the  cost-push  aspects  of 
inflation  And  it  Is  icist-push  Inflation  which 
created  the  recessionary  Inflation  of  1958- 
I'.otf 

As  I  indicated  earlier  prices  of  basic  com- 
modities, particularly  in  concentrated  indus- 
tries, have  skyroclceted  since  last  January 
Tliese  price  Increases  ha\e  driven  up  produc- 
tion costs  of  goods  and  thus  the  costs  to 
retailers  and  consumers  As  prices  have  risen, 
labor  unions  have  sotight  to  protect  their 
nieml>ers  against  the  rising  cost  of  living  by 
demanding  wage  increases  This  In  turn  has 
increiised  costs  in  basic  Industries  which 
have  ultimately  been  passed  on  to  small 
businesses  and  consumers  In  the  form  of 
higher  prices. 

It  s  a  vicious  circle  In  which  no  one  really 
benefits 

Vnion  members  don  t  benefit  Tlielr  aver- 
age 6  percent  increase  m  wages  In  1969  wm 
Completely  wljjed  out  by  a  8  percent  in- 
crease  In   the   cost   of   living 

Small  businessmen  don  t  benefit  They 
we  trapped  by  rising  costs  in  highly  compet- 
itive marlcets  which  do  not  permit  these 
cost  Increases  to  be  fully  passed  on.  the 
result   is  shrinking   profits 

And  the  biggest  loser  of  all  Is  the  average 
American  consumer  particularly  the  elderly 
or  retired  on  fixed  Incomes. 

What  most  disturbs  me  is  that  through 
all  of  this  nary  a  sound  of  protest  has  been 
heard  from  the  Administration  Indeed, 
seven  days  after  his  Inauguration.  Mr  Nixon 
announced  that  the  government  would  not 
Intervene  in  price  and  wage  decisions,  that 
the  battle  against  inflation  would  rest  on 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy  without  extort- 
ing labor  and  management  '  to  exercise 
restraint 

The  experience  of  the  post-war  years  has 
clearly  demonstrated  thai  the  While  House 
alone  is  in  a  position  to  curb  this  kind  of 
cost-push  inflation  The  President  has  asked 
Congress  not  to  enact  wage-price  controls 
Yet,  as  The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  many 
economists  have  pointed  out.  he  has  failed 
to  employ  the  only  other  weapons  that  can 
be  effective  in  this  fight — the  enormous 
moral  power  of  the  Presidency  to  set  vol- 
untary price  and  wage  guidelines  and  to 
mobilize  public  opinion  In  support  of  them 

Only  the  ofBce  of  the  Presidency  possesses 
the  authority  and  prestige  to  persuade  the 
giant  corporations  and  labor  organizations 
of  the  nation  to  keep  price  and  wage  increases 
within  limits  consistent  with  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  country  I  shall  oartAlnly 
eupp>ort  firm  action  by  the  President  to 
moderate  Inflationary  trends  in  these  basic 
industries. 

Certain  members  of  the  Administration 
have  sought  to  cover  up  tiieir  failures  by 
attempting  to  shift  the  blame  onto  Con- 
Kress  But  the  (acts  simply  do  not  support 
them 

The  President  contends  that  Congress 
added  fuel  to  the  inflation  by  authorizing 
more  government  spending  than  he  re- 
quested The  fact  is  Congress  reduced  iO  of 
the  14  appropriations  bills  that  cazne  before 
It  this  year  with  a  net  overall  cut  m  Presi- 
dent Nixon  s  budget  of  »5  8  billion  If  we 
h.ul  given  President  Nixon  what  he  re- 
quested, the  fiscal  year  1970  budget  would 
be  Co  6  billion  more  than  It  actually  is. 

The  President  contends  that  Confess  en- 
acted   an    inflationary    tax    reform   bill.   The 


f.ict  Ls  the  tax  bill  will  produce  a  surplus  of 
roughly  $7  billion  In  federal  revenue  over 
the  next  two  years;  that  Is  it  will  be  anti- 
inflatlonary.  not  inflationiixy.  Indeed.  If  the 
tax  bill  had  been  written  along  the  lines 
suggested  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Ken- 
nedy In  the  testiniony  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Conunittee  the  bill  would  have  cost 
the  Treasury  nearly  $3  billion  more  In  led- 
er.il  revenue  between  1970  and  1972  than 
ilie   legislation   Congre.ss   enacted 

Finally,  the  President  contends  Congress 
acted  irre.*pousibly  by  raising  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits  15  percent  rather  than  the  10 
percent  he  rec^uested  The  fact  Is  the  over- 
all cost  of  the  legislation  Congre.s6  passed  is 
.slightly  le.ti  than  the  Social  Security  pack- 
.»ge  requested  by  the  President  The  action 
by  Congress  is  slightly  more  expensive  this 
year  than  the  President  s  proposal  only  be- 
c.uise  Congress  put  the  new  Social  Security 
rates  Into  effect  in  January  rather  than 
waiting  until  May 

So  a  careful  review  of  the  record  shows 
clearly  that  Congress  took  a  more  prudent 
and  responsive  fiscal  position  than  the  Presi- 
dent At  the  same  time  we  significantly  re- 
ordered natlonaJ  budgetary  priorities 

We  cut  billions  in  waste  out  of  the  mili- 
tary  budget — though  mucb  fat  remains 

We  lised  some  of  these  savings  for  im- 
proved health  and  education  programs. 

We  raised  Social  Security  twneflts  foe  the 
old  and  the  sick  in  a  fiscally  responsible 
fashion 

And  at  the  same  time  we  managed  to  cut 
tS  6  billion  from  the  budget  the  Administra- 
tion requested 

These  are  the  facts 

It  was  the  Administration  that  was  Uie 
big  spender  this  year,  not  the  Congress 

What  then  shotild  be  done  to  hall  tills 
inflation   and    prevent   a   possible   recession? 

The  most  direct  and  controlled  way  to  get 
money  out  of  the  economy  is  to  cut  govern- 
ment spending  Elimination  of  waste  and 
duplication  from  the  Pentagon's  budget 
would  permit  major  reductions  in  federal 
expenditures  of  at  least  10  to  15  billion  In- 
efBciency  also  exists  in  many  dotneaUc  pro- 
(?rams  which  would  permit   further  cuts 

Another  effective  means  of  pulling  money 
out  of  an  overheated  economy  Is  to  cloae 
more  tax  loopholes  We  did  not  go  far  enough 
m  the  Tax  Reform  Bill  of  1969  But  to  re- 
store real  equity  to  our  tax  sy«t«m  and  In- 
crease federal  tax  revenues,  we  will  nee^ 
the    Administrations   active   support  > 

I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  Uix  bill 
that  would  have  brought  120  billion  that 
ctirrently  escapes  taxation  each  year  back 
into  the  tax  s)-Btem  But  I  could  not  get  .Ad- 
ministration support  and  the  meaMIre  was 
narmwly  defeated  in  the  Senate  I  plan  to 
offer  the  Amendment  again  this  year 

Inflationary  oil- import  quotas  which  cost 
ga.s<.)llne  constimers  at  least  $4  billion  a  year 
should  be  reduced  or  scrapped 

Measures  such  as  these — further  cuts  La 
government  spending  and  the  elimination 
of  remaining  tax  loopholes — ought  to  take 
care  of  the  demand-puU  aspects  of  inflation. 
And.  I  might  add.  they  would  do  so  in  a  more 
equitable  manner  than  the  Administration's 
tight-money  policies  and  the  imposition  of  a 
tartax  which  do  greatest  damage  to  the  small 
businessman  and  the  consumer 

As  for  the  cost-push  Inflationary  pressures, 
as  I  mdicated  earlier,  the  President  will  have 
to  begin  exercising  the  influence  and  pres- 
tige of  his  office  We  will  need  some  resolute 
moral  leadership  from  the  White  House  to 
sticcessfully  inhibit  inflationary  price  and 
wage    increases    in    our    major    industries. 

Oen'>men.  in  all  candor  I-*m  extremely 
conci."ned  about  the  prospect  for  the  econ- 
omy in  the  coming  year  Sacrifices  are  go- 
ing to  be  demanded  of  all  of  us  If  the  econ- 
omy is  going  to  l>e  restored  on  a  sound  foot- 
ing. I  shall  do  all  I  can  In  the  Congress  to 
bring  about  the  changes  I  indicated  above. 


And  I  stand  ready  to  cooperate  fully  with  the 
President  on  any  Administration  etTort  to 
bring  this  runaway  Inflation  under  control. 
This  Is  too  big  a  problem  to  be  tossed 
n.'ound  .IS  a  political  football  The  liest  from 
all  of  us  will  be  required  If  we  are  to  siic- 
(  ecd. 


WHY   HAVE  HOUSING  COSTS 
SKYROCKETED? 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  on 
January  16.  Daniel  Poole,  the  real  estate 
editor  of  the  Washington  Star,  wrote  a 
perceptive  article  entitled  "Who  Gets  the 
Most  of  Housing's  Pie?"  Mr.  Poole  points 
out  that  the  two  largest  components  of 
total  housing  costs  are  the  price  of  the 
land  and  the  cost  of  financing. 

Since  more  than  one-half  of  a  home- 
owner's mortgage  payments  goes  for  in- 
terest chai'ges,  it  is  obvious  that  escalat- 
ing interest  rates  are  the  principal  factor 
in  the  high  cost  of  housing.  On  the  other 
hand,  only  10  percent  of  the  average 
homeowner's  monthly  payments  can  be 
attributed  to  the  cost  of  labor. 

Another  way  of  looking  at  the  problem 
IS  to  consider  the  monthly  payments  a 
letuniing  Korean  war  veteran  would 
have  paid  in  the  mid-1950's.  If  he  bought 
a  $10,000  home  with  a  4-percent  moit- 
gage.  his  monthly  payments  would  have 
been  approximately  $50  per  month  for 
piincipal  and  interest. 

Today  he  would  be  extremely  lucky  if 
he  could  purchase  the  same  quality  house 
for  $20,000  with  a  mortgage  of  8  percent. 
This  would  Involve  monthly  payments 
of  approximately  $150  per  month. 

The  cost  of  the  house  has  doubled,  the 
Interest  has  doubled,  but  the  monthly 
payments  have  tripled. 

It  is  the  rising  cost  of  money  which 
is  causing  a  squeeze  upon  the  average 
homeowner  and  making  it  virtually  im- 
ix)ssible  for  many  moderate-Income  fam- 
ilies to  buy  their  own  homes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 

RCCQRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 
Who    Gets   the    Most   of   Housing's   Pie? 
I  By  Daniel  Poole) 

Everybody  knows  that  the  prices  of  new 
houses  have  spiraled — more  than  doubling  In 
the  last  two  decades  What  one  may  wonder, 
however,  is:  Who  Is  getting  the  biggest  piece 
of  the  pie? 

One  frequent  answer  is  labor — the  car- 
penters, bricklayers,  plumbers,  electricians 
and  painters  who  build  the  house.  But  on- 
site  labor  costs  actually  have  decreased,  from 
33  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  house  In  1949  to 
only  18  percent  In  1969. 

This  Indicates  a  considerable  shift  to  pre- 
fabricated homes  and  manufactured  housing 
components,  permitting  a  sharp  rise  In  on- 
site  productivity.  It  also  Indicates  major 
Increases  In  other  costs. 

Another  answer  is  materials — the  lum- 
ber, bricks,  pipes,  paint  and  plaster  that  go 
Into  the  house.  And  they  have  increased 
slightly,  but  only  from  36  percent  of  a  1949 
house  to  38  percent  of  a  1959  house. 

Thus    while    the    actual    structure    repre 
sented   a  whopping  70  percent  of  the  total 
cost  In   1949.  It  represented  only  56  percent 
in  1969 

Then  It  must  be  the  builders  who  are  get- 
ting rich,  you  say.  But  during  the  last  20 
years,  his  overhead  and  proflt  have  decrea.sed 
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Irom  IS  percent  of  the  bouse  cost  to  13 
percent. 

So  what's  the  answer? 

It's  land  and  financing  that  are  taking 
bigger  bites  out  of  the  pie,  according  to 
Michael  Sumichrast,  chief  economist  of  the 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders. 

Land  nearly  doubled.  Jumping  from  II 
pt-r-eni  of  a  1949  house  to  21  percent  of  a 
1969  house.  And  financing  did  double  over 
the  JO-year  period — from  6  percent  to  10 
percent. 

The  Prebldeuls  Committee  on  Urban 
Housing,  headed  by  industrialist  Edgar  Kal- 
.■■cr,  reports  that  all  of  these  costs,  however, 
•iccount  for  only  about  half  of  a  homeown- 
er's total  monthly  costs  after  he  has  made 
ht.i  down  payment  and  moved  in. 

"According  to  the  Kaiser  Committee's  re- 
port, debt  retirement — on  principal  and  in- 
terest— Is  only  63  percent  of  the  monthly 
occupancy  cost  of  a  single-family  home," 
says  Nathaniel  Ooldfinger.  research  director 
for  the  APLr-CIO.  "Other  costs  Include  such 
factors  as  taxes  (26  percent),  utilities  (16 
percent)    and   maintenance    (5    percent)." 

The  on-site  labor  cost  of  a  house,  there- 
fore, represents  approximately  one-flfth  of 
the  mortgage  payments,  but  only  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  total  monthly  costs  paid  by  the 
homeowner.  Goldfinger  writes  in  the  Ameri- 
can Federatlonlst,  the  AFL-CIO  magazine. 

But  since  more  than  half  of  a  homeowner's 
mortgage  payment  goes  for  interest  charges 
at  today's  high  Interest  rates,  payment*  on 
the  principal  account  for  only  about  25  per- 
cent of  the  total  monthly  costs,  says  Oold- 
finger. 

And  since  on-site  labor  represents  about 
one-flfth  of  the  sale  price,  the  actual  on-site 
cost — excluding  Interest  payments  on  the 
lalx>r  cost — comes  to  only  about  5  percent  of 
a  homeowner's  total  monthly  costs,  he  says. 

'  AU  of  this  adds  up  to  some  very  clear 
facts:  The  major  part  of  housing  costs  to  the 
renter  or  homeowner  is  Interest  charges — the 
price  of  borrowed  money  to  the  developer, 
builder,  landlord  and  homeowner,"  Ooldhn- 
ger  says.  "The  on-site  labor  c;ost  accounts  for 
only  a  small  part  of  the  price  of  the  property 
and  a  much  smaller  portion  cf  monthly  occu- 
pancy costs  to  the  owner." 

The  point  of  the  argument  made  by  the 
research  director  of  the  APX.-CIO  Is  that  to 
solve  the  nation's  housing  shortage,  break- 
throughs are  needed  far  more  urgently  in 
livnd  and  financing  costs  than  In  labor  costs. 

As  the  Kaiser  Committee  admits:  "All  on- 
site  labor  costs  represent  such  a  small  per- 
centage of  monthly  rents  that  a  general  re- 
duction of  20  percent  for  all  workmen  would 
mean  only  a  reduction  In  rent  from  $100  a 
month  to  $98  In  a  typical  unit." 

And  that  Includes  the  share  of  the  mort- 
gage payments  covering  the  labor  costs, 
notes  Goldfinger.  When  all  Interest  charges 
are  excluded,  a  20  percent  change  In  either 
wages  or  productivity  of  on-site  labor  In- 
volves only  about  $1  of  each  $100  In  monthly 
rent  or  occupancy  cost  of  a  single-family 
home. 

"If  the  costs  of  housing  are  to  be  re- 
duced— or  If  such  rising  costs  to  the  con- 
sumer are  to  be  slowed  down — Interest  rates 
and  land  prices,  as  well  as  labor  and  materials 
costs,  have  to  be  reduced  or  curbed  and 
managerial  efficiency  has  to  be  improved," 
Goldfinger  says,  adding: 

"Anyone  who  fcc'ises  sole  or  major  atten- 
tion on  the  labor-cost  component  of  housing 
costs — wnether  It  be  an  administration 
spokeanran  or  college  professor — Is  dodging 
the  key  issues  of  financing  costs  and  land 
prices.  Unless  these  costs  are  cut  or  curbed, 
u  will  be  Impoaalble  to  bring  the  consumer's 
housing  costs  txnder  some  manageabto 
control." 

This  Is  true,  he  says,  regardless  of  what 
technological  breakthroughs  are  made  In 
such  worthwhile  areas  as  pre-fabricatlon  and 
the  manufacture  of  housing  components. 


"CRIB"   DEATH— THE   MYSTERIOUS 
KILLER 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 2.  1969.  Mr.  Saul  Goldberg,  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Guild  for 
Infant  Survival,  Inc.,  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
presented  some  very  important  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  The  guild,  which  I  have  the 
privilege  of  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
honorary  advi-sory  board,  is  a  nonprofit 
charitable  and  educational  organization 
comprised  of  citizens  across  America 
who  are  deeply  concerned  with  the  trag- 
edy of  thoasands  of  infants  who  died 
each  year  soon  after  birth. 

In  his  presentation  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  Mr.  Goldberg  dis- 
cussed a  little  known  and  little  under- 
stood form  of  infant  mortality  called 
"crib"  death.  It  takes  the  lives  of  15.000 
to  25.000  infants  a  year;  yet,  we  imder- 
stand  notliing  of  its  cause  or  its  preven- 
tion. In  a  Nation  that  prides  itself  on  its 
medical  advancement  and  scientific  so- 
phistication, this  situation  is  nothing 
short  of  criminal.  As  Mr.  Goldberg  so 
eloquently  points  out.  it  is  clearly  time  we 
began  devoting  the  attention  and  the 
research  resources  to  this  mysterious 
killer  that  it  demands. 

To  all  who  are  interested  in  this  criti- 
cal problem,  I  strongly  recommend  Mr. 
Goldberg's  excellent  statement.  There- 
fore, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Sattl  Goldbeec 

I  have  been  asked  to  be  brief  In  my  testi- 
mony. I  wish  I  were  not  here  at  all  for  the 
purpose  I  must  be.  I  come  before  this  dis- 
tinguished subcommittee  as  president  of  The 
International  Guild  for  Infant  Survival,  Inc., 
a  non-profit  charitable  and  educational  or- 
ganization of  parents  and  other  citizens 
throughout  the  United  States  tragically  l>e- 
reaved  or  deeply  concerned  by  the  horrible 
loss  of  helpless  Infants  who  are  not  here  to 
speak  for  themselves.  I  8i>eak  to  you  now  In 
their  name:  the  tens  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands— perhaps  millions — of  Innocent  babies 
who  have  died  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  In 
years  past.  I  speak  to  you  also  In  the  name  of 
the  16,0(X>-2S,000  normal,  healthy  babies  In 
our  50  states  who  are  dying  in  this  same 
bizarre  manner  this  year  of  1969.  More  Im- 
portantly, I  speak  for  the  tmtold  thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  babies  In 
future  generations  who  face  this  same  terri- 
ble fate  at  the  very  beginning  of  life. 

These  precious  babies  of  Ota's  are  with  us 
no  longer.  There  Is  no  "poster  child"  for  tie 
to  bring  here  to  remind  you  of  this  tragic 
problem.  "Hiere  Is  no  handicapped  youngster 
to  accompany  me  to  evoke  your  sympathy 
and  help.  Their  passing  comes  so  quickly 
and  silently,  these  Infants  have  little  time 
to  become  known  outside  their  own  family 
and  the  general  public  Is  thus  tinaware  that 
this  dilemma  even  exists.  Yet,  for  every  vic- 
tim, death  Is  final.  And  all  that  remain  are 
an  empty  crib  ...  a  tiny  grave  .  .  .  and 
broken  hearts. 

Who  will  speak  for  these  departed  chil- 
dren? Who  will  come  forward  to  plead  for 
the  lives  of  future  generations?  A  group  of 
stricken  parents  and  some  who  have  been 
spared  but  feel  a  deep  comt>afislon,  a  deep 
empathy,  have  banded  together  as  The  In- 
ternational Guild  for  Infant  Survival  to 
B  the  voice  of  bU  these  dear  children, 


to  provide  comfort  and  information  to  be- 
reaved families,  to  give  encouragement  and 
support  to  scientific  research  activities  in 
tills  field,  and  to  bring  the  seriousness  and 
scope  of  this  major  health  problem  to  the 
w  idest  public  attention. 

We  cannot  keep  silent  and  w^atch  more 
children  die  in  vain  without  lifting  a  finger. 
We  cannot  Ignore  what  Is  happening  before 
our  very  eyes,  seeing  these  loveable  babies 
slip  through  our  hearts  and  homes.  We  can- 
not stick  our  heads  In  the  sand  in  the  mis- 
taken belief  that  somehow  all  this  tragedy 
will  disappear.  And  America  can  no  longer 
afford  to  sit  idly  by  while  millions  of  hours 
of  manpower  and  talent  which  could  be  put 
to  peaceful  and  productive  purp>oses  are 
burled  forever. 

Ov.r  growing  group  of  Americans  repre- 
sents an  important  point  of  view  in  many 
parts  of  this  great  country  which  I  would 
like  to  respectfully  bring  to  your  attention  at 
this  time. 

1.  I  would  like  to  Inform  you.  first  of  all, 
of  the  actual  existence  of  this  mysterious 
phenomenon  which  concerns  our  most 
precious  asset — otir  babies  and  their  very 
lives.  It  is  known  only  as  sudden  infant 
death,  or  sudden  death  syndrome,  or  "crib 
death."  So  little  is  known  about  it,  there  la 
not  even  a  medical  or  scientific  name  to  de- 
scribe it. 

2.  Sudden  infant  death  kills  Infants  from 
10  days  to  2  years  old.  most  being  between 
2-3  weeks  aind  6  months  of  age,  without  any 
warning  and  for  no  apparent  reason. 

3.  Prom  all  reports  given  by  parents,  pedi- 
atricians, and  medical  examiners,  these 
babies  were  perfectly  normal  and  healthy. 
Some  had  been  given  a  medical  examination 
a  few  days  before.  Some  had  fathers  who 
were  physicians  themselves — at  home  at  the 
time — and  they  could  do  nothing.  Yet  the 
same  set  of  clrcumistances  is  repeated  over 
and  over  again.  A  mother  put  her  young 
child  to  sleep  or  to  nap  and  when  she  goes  to 
check  on  the  child  later  on.  the  baby  Is  found 
dead. 

4.  This  distressing  mystery  is  all  the  m<Jre 
puzzling  becatise  it  persists  In  an  era  when 
babies  have  been  made  more  safe  from  fatal 
diseases  today  than  ever  before.  Years  ago. 
families  were  ptirpoeely  large  because  It  was 
expected  that  one  or  two  babies  would  die 
In  Infancy.  The  old  scotirges  like  diphtheria, 
whooping  cough,  typhoid  fever,  polio,  and 
others  now  have  all  but  been  eliminated.  Yet 
our  Infant  mortality  rate  remains  too  high. 
It  Is  the  very  success  of  modem  medicine 
today  that  has  Ironically  exposed  this  seri- 
ous sudden  Infant  death  problem — for  which 
there  Is  still  no  known  cause,  no  prevention, 
no  treatment,  no  cure. 

5.  Sudden  Infant  death  provokes  serious 
feelings  of  guilt,  self-recrlmlnatlcn,  and  in- 
adequacy. After  the  first  few  moments  of 
stunned  disbelief,  the  stricken  parents 
ustlally  start  blaming  themselves  and  won- 
dering what  they  did  wrong.  How  else  can  yoti 
explain  the  loss  of  such  a  beautiful  little 
baby?  The  emotional  Impact  of  such  a  trau- 
matic experience  can  have  lasting  effects: 
disrupting  families,  unbalancing  other  chil- 
dren, wrecking  marriages,  and  fostering  per- 
sonal chaos  to  such  an  extent  that  some  will 
dare  not  think  pr  speak  about  it  for  years. 
Others  think  this  tragedy  is  something  of  a 
personal  stigma  to  hide  from  and  forget. 
Some  place  the  guilt  on  an  Innocent  third 
party,  such  as  the  doctor,  the  baby-sitter,  or 
a  housekeeper. 

6.  Yet  there  Is  no  foundation  in  fact  for 
these  feelings  of  guilt,  frustration,  and  fail- 
vire.  Upon  medical  Investigation  and  detailed 
autopsy,  the  vast  majority  of  rejxirts  In  these 
cases  reveal  no  explanation  to  account  for 
death.  Sometimes  there  may  be  some  evi- 
dence of  a  slight  Infection  or  a  cold  In  the 
family,  but  nothing  to  medically  cause  death 
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Itaelf.    FreqiienUy.   there    Is   no   clue    at    ail 
i/.erythlng  Is  negative  aiid  normal 

7  Experts  and  invesUgators  canuut  tell  \is 
how  extensive  this  problem  actually  is  The 
inobt  conservative  estimates  start  at  10  OOO 
deaths  each  year  in  the  United  Stales  alone. 
More  realistic-  estimates  ran^e  between  15- 
000-25  000  deaths  a  year  while  some  refer  to 
incidences  as  high  as  35 OOO  aniiuallv  This 
then  represents  irom  10  to  25  '>l  all  lii- 
taut  mortalltv  alter  the  first  (ew  days  (ol- 
lowuig  birth  One  rea.-on  it  Is  not  known  how 
many  sudden  infant  de«ths  there  are  i.s  t>e- 
cause  nuK-t  states  do  not  permit  the  Ir.inlt 
term  death  unexplained  '  or  sudden  unex- 
plained infant  death  to  omcially  appear  on 
certificates  as  the  cause  of  death,  even 
though  most  high  medical  authorities  recog- 
nize this  dilemma  for  the  tmgetlies  Uiey  are. 
To  phwe  these  figures  in  better  perspecU\e. 
this  frequency  of  sudden  infant  death  is  al- 
niost  as  high  cac'i  vcar  as  the  total  number 
of  Americans  killed  In  Vietnam  over  scfrat 
years' 

8  Sudden  Inf.mt  death  can  strike  any 
home,  any  time,  any  place  It  Is  no  respecter 
of  race,  color  relltflon  creed  nationality, 
national  orl|i;ln  geography  or  socio-economic 
status  It  does  strike  all  kinds  of  families 
from  every  background —from  the  poor 
ghetto  family  to  that  of  your  colleague  from 
Connecticut    Senator  Rlblcoff 

9  How  slgnlflcant  Is  this  sudden  Infant 
death  problem""  The  National  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development 
specifically  involved  with  this  problem, 
helped  to  support  only  the  Second  Inter- 
national Conference  on  sudden  infant  death 
bringing  tof^ether  over  40  medical  experts 
and  concerned  scientists  m  Infant  mortality 
earlier  this  year  From  this  important  meet- 
ing came  the  news  that  sudden  infant  death 
is  the  leadim;  cause  of  death  among  all 
health  problems  of  youn^  children  In  some 
communities  it  was  mentioned  sudden  in- 
fant death  even  surp.is.>.e<l  accidents  as  the 
number  one  cause  of  death  among  all 
children 

10  So  ch.i'.lengiiik;  ;inU  dlsturblns;  is  this 
mystery  that  some  medical  men  have  taken 
It  upon  themselves  to  do  some  luvestuaiion 
on  their  own  vnthout  significant  progress 
thus  far  Several  theories  have  been  offered, 
but  none  as  yet  withstand  the  test  of  care- 
ful scrutiny  However.  It  now  appears  certain 
that  suffocation  and  neglect  are  not  the 
answers,  nor  did  anyone  with  the  baby  at 
the  Ume  do  anything  to  contribute  to  his 
death  More  reconnlzed  exp)ert6  have  become 
concerned  In  recent  months  and  have  spoken 
of  their  theories  and  research  Ideas  hoping 
for  the  financial  resources  to  pursue  their 
Interest  In  saving  these  young  lives  Regret- 
tably the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development  specifically,  and 
the  Department  of  Health  Education,  and 
Welfare  generally,  have  such  compreheii.slve 
responsibilities  and  such  limited  budgets 
that  up  until  now  there  has  been  i<x)  llitle 
Incentive  to  encourage  these  efforts.  Interests 
and  plans 

1 1  In  sunimary,  therefore  sudden  Infant 
death  is  a  leading  killer  of  our  moet  pre- 
cious aseet^-our  children  Yet  so  little  Is 
known  about  it,  there  Is  no  scientific  name, 
no  exact  accounting  of  the  number  of  these 
deaths,  no  known  cause  or  prevention,  let 
alone  a  cure  and  this  tragedy  contributes 
significantly  to  our  high  Infant  mortality 
rate  Knowledgeable  medical  men  and  health 
officials  recogni/,e  these  losaee  of  young  life 
as  one  of  the  mofcl  distressing  and  puzzling 
proj^lems  in  the  entire  field  of  medical  prac- 
tice—  and  want  to  devote  their  time  and  ef- 
fort to  this  kind  of  research  In  the  face  of 
a  limited  research  budget  for  this  specific 
dilemma 

\2  It  seems  apparent  to  us  that  there 
li  a  definite  need  for  this  distinguished  panel 
to  seriously  consider  an  increased  research 
budget    to    find    out   all    we   c.in    alvjut    what 


sudden  Infant  death  really  Is  once  and  lor 
all  It  seems  vital  to  us  that  larger  research 
appropriations  are  required  through  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Child  Healtli  and  Human 
Development  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  commensurate  with 
the  magnitude  anc}  scope  of  these  deatlis  In 
todays  infant  niorbtilty  picture  and  the  ex- 
tent of  medical  ignorance  to  this  day  Tins 
Is  a  major  healUi  problem  which  is  concern- 
ing a  growing  number  of  citizens  and  pro- 
fessional men — that  we  re^pecllully  suggest 
deserves  your  fullest  at  lent  ion  and  consid- 
eration, 

rhe  President  has  stated  that  one  of  this 
Administration  s  nnji^r  concerns  is  ihe  first 
5  years  of  life  His  predecessor  was  equally 
cuncerneU  with  our  high  infant  mort.dlty 
rate  The  Vice  President  has  generously  given 
us  and  the  lives  of  our  dear  babies  his  per- 
sonal support,  as  htts  our  own  Maryland 
Congressional  delegation  led  by  Senator  Tyd- 
ings  Senator  RlblcolTs  family  knows  of  thl« 
tragic  experience  first-hand 

No  one  can  say  who  will  be  touched  In 
the  weeks  and  months  ahead  We  do  know 
there  will  unfortunately  be  many,  far  too 
many  How  much  longer  will  our  bi«bles  die 
■SO  tragically  and  so  unnecessarily''  How  much 
do  we  really  value  life  lusell  Tcxlay.  you 
have  a  golden  opportunity  given  to  very 
few  ,  ,  ,  the  opportunity  to  s-ive  thou.sands 
of  lives  every  year'  Speaking  for  all  our  chil- 
dren, you  hold  In  your  hands  and  minds  the 
power  to  speed  the  day  when  no  more  happy, 
healthy,  precious  babies  so  full  of  life  face 
this  terrible  i,ite  of  sudden  death 

For  lho,s<?  who  may  question  personal  in- 
volvement permit  me  to  quote  from  John 
D<jiine  s  f.imous  par.igr.iph  i  Devotions, 
XVrii  .N'o  man  is  an  Island  entire  of  Itself 
Every  man  Is  a  piece  of  the  Continent,  a  piirt 
of    the   main  Any    mans   death    dimin- 

ishes me  because  I  am  Involved  in  Mankind 
And  therefore  never  send  to  know  for  v*hom 
t:i<>  bell  tolls.  It  tolls  for  thee  " 

For  those  -xho  see  the  task  too  difficult. 
•illow  me  to  recall  the  words  of  .Senator 
Robert  Kennedy:  "Some  men  see  things  as 
they  are  and  say.  Why''  I  dream  things  that 
never  were  and  say   Why  nof  ' 

Our  dear  babies  can  be  given  hfc    For  as 
another   of   our   great   Presidents   once   said: 
here  <n  earth.  Gods  wt>rk  must  surely 
be  our  own  " 


OCCUP.^TIONAL  HEALTH   AND 
SAFETY 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jeisey.  Mr 
Picsidtnt,  throughout  the  hearings 
which  the  Subcommitl«-e  on  Labor  ha.s 
beta  holding  on  proposed  occupational 
health  and  safely  legi.sla'tion.  it  has  been 
unmi.stakably  clear  that  a  .strong  pro- 
gratn  for  dealing  effectively  with  haz- 
ard-s  of  the  workplace  is  mo.st  urgently 
needed  The  annual  toll  taken  by  occu- 
pational accidetil.s  and  lUne.sses  i.s  of 
frightening  propoition,s.  and  exLstiiiK  ef- 
forts to  meet  this  problem  are  plainly 
iiLsuflicient  Unfortunately,  the  public 
seem.s  to  be  all  too  unaware  of  the  health 
and  safety  dangers  which  an.se  in  the 
workplace  However.  I  am  glad  to  note 
that  the  matter  seems  to  be  getting  in- 
creased attention  from  the  press.  Ex- 
amples are  a  series  of  articles  written  by 
Morton  Mintz  and  Ihomas  OToole  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  on  De- 
cember 28.  29.  arid  30,  1969;  an  article 
written  by  Walter  Rugaber.  and  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  Jan- 
iiar>-  2.  1970;  and  one  written  by  Miles 
Bt-ii.son  and  published  in  the  Jersey 
Journal  of  January  3.  19"0  I  am  hope- 
ful that  such  articles  will  have  an  im- 


pact in  focu-sing  public  attention  on  this 
most  important  subject.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  tliey  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  bcin«  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  punted  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washlnglon  Post.  Dec.  28.  19691 
iNDfsrRiAL  Hazards  Exact  a  Rising  Toll 
I  By  Morion  Mlnlz  and  Thomas  O'Toolel 
When  .ire  we  going  to  start  placing  the 
pilorlly  where  It  belongs — on  the  value  ol 
human  life'"-  Rep  Ken  Hecliler  iD-W.  Va. » , 
Oct    27,   1969 

The  debate  on  coal  mine  safety  had  peaked 
th.it  alternoon.  when  Congressnuin  Hechler 
rose  to  recall  the  disaster  m  Familngton 
W  Va  ,  where  78  miners  were  killed  Just  be- 
fore Th.inksglvlng  last  year. 

His  voice  rising  with  emotion,  Hecfiler  told 
the  Houf*  of  Representatives  that  twice  as 
many  miners  had  been  killed  in  mine  acci- 
dents III  the  year  since  Farmlngton.  that  one 
out  of  every  300  men  who  went  down  Into 
the  West  Virginia  mines  lost  his  life  and 
that  one  out  of  ten  suffered  a  loet-tlme  in- 
jury In  the  mines  In  the  same  year. 

Did  you  hear  that  figure?"  Hechler  asked 
.1   hushed  House    'One  out  of  ten  Injured 

Unsafe  as  coal  mining  Is.  there  are  jobs  in 
the  United  States  that  are  not  as  safe. 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co,  points 
out  that  electrical  construction  workers  have 
an  accidental  death  rate  twice  as  high  as  coal 
miners  and  that  tunnel  construction  workers 
die  from  mishaps  three  times  as  fast  as  coal 
miners 

Just  as  un-safe  Is  the  Job  of  lumberman 
Metropolitan  Life  says  lumbermen  have  a 
death  rate  four  times  that  of  standard  In- 
surance risks,  and  are  disabled  by  injuries  ol 
the  spinal  cord,  bones  and  Joints  at  a  '•dis- 
proportionate rate," 

While  Metropolitan  Life  calls  the  dangers 
111  these  Jobs  "uncontrollable,"  a  growing 
number  of  safety  experts  wonder  how  it 
might  describe  the  dangers  through  the  rest 
of  V  S  industry, 

DEATH    AND    DISABLEMENT 

In  1969.  occupational  accidents  killed  at 
least  55  people  every  work  day  or  about  14.000 
lor  the  year  At  the  same  time,  8.500  people 
were  disabled  on  the  Job  every  work  day, 
which  atlds  up  to  2.2  million  for  the  year.  Ol 
the  total.  90,000  were  permenently  disabled, 
meaning  they  could  not  go  back  to  the  Jobs 
they  held  when  they  were  hurt. 

Maimed  and  broken  bodies  .  .  .  workers 
burned,  blinded  or  gravely  Uijured,  This  Is 
the  regular  daily  fare  of  hospitals  in  every 
part  of  the  country,"  Dr  Roger  O,  Egeberg 
.Assistant  Secretary  for  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  told  a  Senate  Subcommittee  In- 
vestigating on-the-job  safety,  "We  are  ex- 
periencing a  continued  national  tragedy  ol 
occupational  Injury,  disease  and  death," 

Incredibly,  the  statistics  used  to  dramatize 
the  tragedy  are  mlsleadlngly  low. 

In  testifying  before  the  Senate  last  year. 
Ralph  Nader  said  that  each  year  between 
200.000  and  400,000  Industrial  accidents  go 
uncounted  by  federal  and  state  tallies,  A 
partial  explanation  for  this.  Nader  said.  Is 
that  there  are  few  Incentives  for  reporting 
Injuries  and  fewer  penalties  for  not  reporting 
them 

REPORTING    INJt'RIES 

A  Study  made  In  1965  for  the  US  Cbambei 
of  Commerce  showed  that  19  "Jurisdictions" 
(the  50  states,  the  DUUict  of  Columbia  and 
Puerto  Rloo)  did  not  require  employers  to 
keep  accident  records.  16  did  not  Uulst  that 
all  Injuries  (only  some)  be  reported  and 
seven  provided  no  penalty  for  a  failure  to 
report  injuries . 

Another  source  of  misleading  injury  infor- 
mation. Nader  said,  Ls  the  narrow  official  def- 
initions of  "injury"  and  "industrial  fatality." 
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Third-party  deaths  are  exempt.  Wlien  a 
sporting  arms  plant  In  Richmond,  Ind..  ex- 
ploded not  long  ago.  the  oflSclal  "Industrial 
fatality"  count  did  not  include  victims  In 
nearby  factories,  A  fire  In  a  Manhattan  gar- 
ment works  three  years  ago  did  not  list  the 
18  people  burned  to  death  by  the  same  fire 
on  the  floor  above. 

Leeway  is  often  given  company  doctors  In 
rtefinlng  work  Injuries,  and  the  practice  of 
reassigning  Injured  men  to  soft  Jobs  or  non- 
jc;bs  to  avoid  reporting  icst-tlme  injuries  is 
said  to  be  common  across  the  country. 

We  have  more  reliable  and  possibly  more 
accurate  information,"  said  Jerome  B.  Gor- 
don, a  labor  consultant  and  onetime  Colum- 
bia University  labor  lawyer,  "on  battlefield 
casualties  on  both  sides  In  Vietnam  " 

If  anything,  the  overall  trend  of  death  and 
Injury  on  the  Job  has  grown  worse  In  the 
last  ten  year.s. 

This  Is  at  least  partly  due  to  the  slepped-up 
pace  of  the  nine-year  business  boom,  which 
by  1967  had  pushed  the  factory  accident  rate 
to  a  13 -year  high, 

"This  Is  the  way  the  workers  feel,"  the 
United  Mine  Workers"  Dr,  Lorln  Kerr  told 
the  annual  meeting  of  tlie  American  Public 
Health  Association  in  November.  "They  at- 
tribute it  to  the  generalized  speed-up  that's 
occtirred  throughout  all  industries." 

Studies  by  public  health  officials  seem  to 
bear  Kerr  out.  Inspectors  from  the  US.  Bu- 
reau of  Occupational  Health  and  Safety 
recently  restudled  one  sUte's  lead  and  zinc 
smelters  and  foutid  that  controls  put  In  20 
years  ago  were  no  longer  any  better  than 
the  controls  theyd  replaced. 

A  similar  survey  was  made  of  the  manu- 
facturing plants  in  and  around.a  large  U.S 
city,  after  wlilch  the  plant  managers  were 
aslced  to  evaluate  their  safety  standards 

"HE    rOUND    HAZARDS  " 

•  Three  out  of  four  considered  their  plant 
to  be  free  of  hazard,"  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice's Ctuls  A,  Hansen  told  a  House  subcom- 
mittee investigating  Job  safety,  "But  the 
industrial  hyglenlst  making  the  survey  found 
a  reverse  proportion.  He  found  hazards  In 
three  of  four  plants," 

Job  safety  began  to  slip  back  In  1958,  when 
the  factory  accident  rate  had  fallen  to  a  rec- 
ord low  of  11,4  disabling  Injuries  per  million 
man-hotirs  worked. 

But  by  1967.  the  accident  rate  had  climbed 
close  to  14  0  and  by  1068  it  reached  14.0  dis- 
abling Injtirles  per  million  man-hours,  an 
Increase  of  more  than  20  per  cent  In  10  years. 

The  worst  since  1952,  this  rate  of  injury 
was  called  "unacceptably  high"  by  Labor 
Secretary  George  P.  Shultz 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  figures  show 
that  12  manufacturing  Industries  had  higher 
rates  of  disabling  injuries  in  1968  than  in 
1967,  while  only  five  had  lower  ones. 

The  highest  Injury  rates  were  In  lumber 
and  wood  products,  where  36.1  disabling  In- 
juries occurred  for  each  million  man-hours. 
The  trucking  Industry  was  next,  with  a  rate 
of  31.6.  Three  categories  of  construction  fol- 
lowed, with  rates   between  28  3  and  26.1. 

The  rate  of  Injury  tells  nothing  of  the  se- 
verity, which  Is  better  mesuiured  by  the  num- 
ber of  days  of  disability  for  million  man- 
hours  worked. 

By  this  standard,  coal  mining  led  the  pack, 
with  10,071.  Wood  and  lumber  came  second 
with  2,965.  heavy  construction  had  2,926  and 
truclUng  and  warehotislng  1.832. 

Some  public  officials  use  the  Vietnam  war 
as  a  yardatlclt.  In  the  first  half  of  1967,  noted 
Sen.  Balpih  Yarborough  (D-Tex.).  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor,  more 
than  30  times  as  many  men  were  disabled  on 
the  job  here  than  were  wounded  or  Injured 
in  Vietnam. 

In  the  laat  four  years.  Lal>or  Secretary 
Shultas  points  out,  "more  Anwrlcans  have 
been  killed  where  they  work  than  in  Viet- 
nam." 


WIK'TZ    TESTIMONY 

Former  Labor  Secretary  Willard  "Wlrtz 
went  even  further  than  his  successor.  In 
testifying  about  job  safety  in  1968,  he  told 
YarlJorough  that  "to  rely  in  this  area  on 
statistics  Is  to  demean  our  humanity." 

"If  this  kind  of  tragedy  touched  the  fam- 
ily of  any  one  of  us,"  Wlrtz  went  on.  "we 
would  become  at  that  point  committed  cru- 
saders. It  cheapens  tia  as  Individuals  to  let 
ourselves,  especially  if  we  carry  public  re- 
sponsibility, find  refuge  in  our  persona!  good 
fortune." 

Wlrtz  rep.d  aloud  from  a  letter  from  a 
woman  In  Florida  who'd  been  hurt  by  falling 
boxes  where  she  worked. 

"I  still  to  this  day  walk  on  a  cane,  "  the 
woman  wrote.  "Why  do  I  have  to  go  with- 
out everything  and  live  a  life  of  pain"'  Why 
must  I  do  this  because  the  company  had  a 
m.-jn  put  a  wooden  leg  under  a  conveyor  in- 
stead of  calling  a  welder  In  and  doing  It 
right?  I  lie  awake  at  night  and  ask  myself 
There  must  be  an  answer   somewhere" 

Wirtz  did  not  try  to  hide  his  own  anguish 
'All  I  can  do  is  write  back  to  these  people 
and  say,  'See  somebody  else,'  "  he  said,  "and 
I  hate  the  hypocrisy  of  It." 

Besides  the  agony  of  pain  and  personal 
loss  that  come  from  work  injuries,  public 
officials  also  cite  the  economic  loss  to  the 
country. 

In  1966.  on-the-job  accidents  cost  the 
country  255  million  man-day.?  ol  produc- 
tlvitv,  more  than  $600  million  in  medical  ex- 
penses, tl,5  billion  in  wages  and  SI  8  bil- 
lion in  workmen's  c:..mpeiisation  payments 

"The  dlrert  and  indirect  effect  of  ihese  ac- 
cidents on  the  gross  national  product."  said 
Wirtz,  "was  a  loss  oi  $6-8  billion," 

Labor  Secretary  Shultz  sees  the  problem 
in  the  same  light.  Five  times  as  many  man- 
days  are  lost  from  job-related  disabilities  as 
from  strikes,"'  he  said.  "If  present  losses  could 
be  cut  back  only  20  per  cent  the  result  would 
be  the  equivalent  of  a  new  work  force  of 
300.000  people." 

The  key  question  is  whether  all  the  blood- 
shed and  broken  bones  in  the  work  place 
Is  necessary,  and  to  hear  many  health  and 
safety  experts  tell  It  the  answer  is  that  it  is 
not, 

FIRST   REAL   REGULATIONS 

A  prime  example  Is  the  1958  Maritime  Safe- 
ty Amendments  to  the  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act,  which 
brought  the  first  real  safety  regulations  to  a 
highly  hazardous  occupation. 

By  1968,  the  disabling  injury  rate  in  ship- 
yards had  fallen  52  per  cent,  to  18  6  per  mil- 
lion man-bovirs. 

"It  is  a  guarded  estimate,"  Shultz  said, 
"That  m  that  period  over  37.800  Injuries 
were  prevented  In  the  nation's  shipyards  and 
doclcs."  Shultz  estimated  the  nation  had 
saved  >56.7  milUon  in  the  name  of  safety. 

Shultz  also  emphasized  that  not  all  em- 
ployers are  accident-prone. 

In  1967.  he  pointed  out,  the  manufacturer 
members  of  the  National  Safety  Council  had 
an  accident  rate  of  5,1,  while  non-meml>ers 
had  a  rate  of  18,4 — more  than  three  times 
as  much. 

SURVEY   or  rOL'NDRIES 

Over  the  last  decade.  National  Safety 
Council  members  who  had  an  accident  rate 
of  4.6,  almoet  one  fourth  the  15,6  of  non- 
members.  A  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  sur- 
vey of  foundries  disclosed  that  the  accident 
rate  for  Safety  Council  members  was  11.2, 
one  third  of  the  30,0  for  non-member  found- 
ries. 

Overall,  the  safety  record  of  smaller  firms 
Is  poorer  than  larger  ones.  The  National 
Safety  Council  calls  these  companies  the 
safest  on  Its  list:  Du  Pont  Co.,  Western  Elec- 
tric Co.,  Cbemstrand  and  Boeing,  all  giant 
corporations.  But  the  large  firms  employ 
only  a  fraction  of  tlie  work  force;  two-thirds 


of  the  nation's  work  force  Is  in  firms  with 
fewer  than  100  employees. 

Put  another  way,  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice figures  only  15  million  out  of  30  million 
workers  are  protected  by  health  and  pre- 
ventive services. 

The  blame  lies  with  more  than  the  em- 
ployer, however. 

It  starts  with  the  states,  where  on-Jie- 
job  safety  records  are  as  ragged  as  the  lines 
separating  the  states. 

In  the  states  .-spending  an  average  of  $1,1 
nulll^n  a  vear  on  safety,  the  death  rate  from 
work  arcident-  i.s  19  per  lOO.noO  workers  In 
the  ten  ,states  spending  an  average  of  8240,- 
tioo  on  safety,  the  death  is  110  per   100.000, 

Id  .ivj  and  Wy^'mlng  employ  three  safety 
ini-jjec'.ors  each.  Illinois  h,iS  62,  New  Jersey 
69.  rcnnsylvaiua  90  and  New  York  has  a 
high  oi  l';4.  A  tally  made  by  the  AFL-CIO 
last  vear  showed  that  23  states  had 
more  fish-and-gan:e  wardens  than  safety 
inspectors. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec    29,   1969] 

POLLLTION    AND    NOISE:    DANGERS iNDfSTRIAL 

Hazards  Foster  "Silent  Kind  of  Violence" 
I  By  Thomas  O'Toole  and  Morton  Mlntzl 
TTiey  work  near  furnaces  and  ovens,  mixing 
vats  and  high  speed  spinning  and  grinding 
machines,  inside  foundries  and  shipyards, 
coal  mines  and  cotton  mills, 

.Sc^me  have  cancer,  others  have  lifelong 
skin  troubles,  A  few  have  diseased  blood, 
many  have  chronic  headaches.  A  vast  ma- 
jorltv  have  trouble  breathing.  Their  ailments 
have  names  like  asbestosls.  bysslnosis,  su- 
berosis and  talicosls  and  they  are  the  victims 
ol  what  Ralph  Nader  calls  a  "silent  kind  of 
violence." 

Nobody  knows  how  many  Americans  suffer 
from  diseases  they  have  picked  up  from  their 
work,  but  estimates  range  from  one  to  two 
million. 

California  is  one  of  the  few  states  even 
attempting  to  find  out  how  many  of  its 
residents  get  sick  on  the  Job,  and  If  their 
findings  are  any  national  sign  then  occu- 
pational diseases  strike  as  many  as  half  a 
million   American   workers   every   year. 

"Our  national  record  in  occupational  dis- 
ease is  not  a  good  one,"  says  Charles  C 
Johnson  Jr,,  administrator  of  the  Consumers 
Protection  and  Environmental  Health  Serv- 
ices division  of  HEW.  "We  have  allowed  too 
many  people  to  become  disabled  and  to  die 
prematurely,  becatise  we  have  not  paid  at- 
tention to  controlling  the  dust,  fumes  und 
vapors  to  which  they  are  exposed, ' 

On-the-job  diseases  are  nothing  new  to 
the  United  States.  Fifty  nine  years  ago. 
President  William  Howard  Taft  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  61st  Congress,  protesting  the 
condiUons  under  which  match  workers  la- 
bored. Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  match 
makers,  he  told  Congress,  were  coming 
down  with  phosphonecrosis  (destruction  of 
the  Jawbone)  from  inhaling  the  fumes  of 
the  white  phosphorus  they  used  to  make 
matches. 

But  far  more  destructive  occupation,.";  dis- 
eases are  on  the  national  scene  today 

DUST   THREATENS 

Tl,.'  worst  are  the  "dusty"  disci.ses,  so 
called  because  they  come  from  a  buildup  of 
mineral  dusts  and  fibers  in  the  lungs  and 
chest  cavities  of  workers, 

"The  dust-catised  diseases,"  says  Dr.  Philip 
Lee,  assistant  secretary  for  Health  under  the 
Johnson  Administration,  "are  the  greatest 
single  group  of  occupaUonal  diseases  in  the 
US,,  both  in  terms  of  disability  and  compen- 
sation costs." 

The  Social  Sectirlty  Administration  re- 
ceives more  than  35,000  claims  a  year  for 
emphysema,  one-fifth  of  them  originating 
from  people  who  claim  they  caught  the  lung 
disease  from  exposure  to  on-the-job  dust 
Social  Security   also  gets  as  many  as  8,000 
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c!alni5  a  yenr  for  disability  due  to  lubercu- 
losla  and  pueunioconlosls  of  on-the-job 
ori^.n. 

By  far  the  best  luiowu  of  all  the  duity  dis- 
e.iics  is  the  pneunnKo  iloels  or  the  "blaclc 
lung"  disease  of  the  soft  coal  miner,  whose 
Kings  stand  a  one-ovi-.-of-four  chniice  of 
being  lmniubrii/.ed  by  co.il  dust  t>e:ore  he 
retires  from  tlie  mines. 

The  Cn:tcd  Mine  Workers  e.iumates  that 
lUO.OOO  Amenc.in  coal  miners  have  X-ray 
evidence  of  black  liing  disease. 

■  These  men  are  re^piraUiry  cripples."  says 
the  UNfW  s  Dr  Lorin  Kerr  They  cannot  work 
bcciiuse  they  cannot  bre.ithe  " 

Mi>s.t  dlse.uscs  cavi.'ied  bf  dvut-s  and  fumes 
don't  get  the  attention  bia-k  luni;  gets,  but 
that  doesn't  m.^ke  them  loss  dangerous. 

One  out  of  five  Insul.ition  workers  In  New 
York  City,  says  Dr  Irvms  J  Sel.kofT  of  New 
York's  Mt  Siiial  Hospital,  dies  of  lung  cancer 
from  inhaling  tiny  asbestos  hbers  on  the  Job. 
A  rare  cancer  „f  the  chest  cavity  called  meso- 
thelioma also  strikes  asbestos  workers,  caus- 
ing as  many  as  75  deatlis  li^  the  asbestos 
traaes  in  the  past  five  years. 

c.\s  raoM  ovTNS 

A  study  of  men  working  the  coke  o\ens  In 
the  steel  Industry  showed  they  suffered  a 
lung  cancer  moruUity  rate  62  per  cent  higher 
than  the  aver.ige  steel  worker,  who  does  not 
breathe  the  sullide  gu.es  exhausted  by  the 
coke  ovens 

More  than  123  underground  uranium  min- 
ers have  died  of  Uing  cancer  in  the  past  10 
years,  and  the  U  3  Department  of  Labor  cuii- 
cedes  the  death  toll  might  run  upwards  of 
1.000. 

Not  all  of  today  s  occupational  diseases  rest 
In  the  lung  or  are  cause<l  by  dusts  and  fumes 
A  growing  complaint  is  loss  of  hearini?.  due 
to  excessive  on-the-job  noise.  In  the  five 
\ears  ending  In  1966.  Wisconsin  alune  settled 
102  cases  of  on-the-job   hearing  Iocs. 

One  of  the  most  nagging  occupational 
health  problems  la  the  skin  dlse;ise  of  the 
chemical  Industry,  best  illustrated  by  the 
worker  who  caught  a  chronic  rash  from  con- 
tact with  epoiy  resins,  was  forced  to  quit 
work  but  kept  irritating  the  rash  by  having 
to  drive  by  the  epoxy  plant  on  the  way  to 
his  new  Job  each  day 

"Our  best  estimates  "  forrr.er  Surpoon  Gen- 
eral William  Stewart  jald  la.,t  year,  'are  that 
there  are  800  000  pe  >ple  who  su.'Ter  some  form 
of  occupatlonally  cased  dennatltls  every 
year." 

There  Is  a  growing  feeling  among  health 
experts  that  the  number  of  un-the-Job  dis- 
eases Is  increasing  in  both  size  and  scope. 

"Technology  h.is  created  a  whole  ;'."•*■  kind 
of  work  environment.  "  Is  the  way  HEW  s  C 
C  Johnjon  puts  It — "w-lth  a  whole  new  set 
of  hazards  and  potential  hazards" 

COTTON    H.VZABO 

Illustrating  Johnson's  concc-rn  w.is  the  re- 
cent trip  of  five  doctors  from  'V'ale  Uni- 
versity Sch'jul  of  Me'l.clne  to  two  North  Car- 
oUn.^  cotton  mils. 

The  doctors  fourd  the  mills  clean  and 
largely  free  of  the  airborne  duit  that  marks 
most  textile  mills,  but  on  examining  158 
workers  at  the  two  miKs.  they  found  one 
out  of  Ave  sufTenng  from  bysslnosls.  a  lung 
ailment  caused  by  cotton  dust  that  leaves 
Its  victims  chronically  short  of  breath 

Digging  f'lr-.her.  the  doctors  discovered  the 
disease  w.is  being  caused  by  progress-  high 
speed  modern  machines  that  churn  up  very 
line  dust  particles  for  the  mill  hands  to  In- 
hale without  even  realizing  It 

'Oiir  results  were  obtained  In  r.^lls  with 
good  hygienic  conditions."  the  'V.'le  team 
wrote  In  November's  Archives  of  Bnvlron- 
mental  Health  "In  the  face  of  low  dust  lev- 
els .  .  .  (Itt  thus  seems  that  technological 
change*  account  for  the  by&s.nosls  ' 

WhJle  It  must  take  part  of  the  blame   t*^rh- 


n.'.ogy  U  the  cause  of  less  than  half  of  the 
on-the-job  disease  today. 

Part  of  It  Is  due  to  carelessness,  or  worse. 
Fight  years  ago.  Tennsylvanla  health  author- 
ities found  bladder  cancer  among  dye  work- 
ers to  be  30  times  hlijher  than  normal  They 
traced  It  to  a  chemical  called  betanaphthyl- 
anune   and    banned    It."    use    In   the   state. 

Ill  quick  order,  a  l.irge  chemical  company 
stopped  making  it  and  the  Mairif iclurlng 
Chemists  Association  put  out  a  bulletin  de- 
scribing Its  dan.^crs  But  tod.iy.  Ponn>;yl- 
vanla  Is  the  only  state  that  bnn>i  betenaph- 
thvlamine.  and  a  small  plant  In  Cieorpia 
lemplovlni;  31   persons)   Is  siiU  makuit;  it. 

The  tirst  cases  of  bladder  c  nicer  cropped 
up  12  years  alter  bet.inaphthylamlnc  cams 
mta  use.  which  rpotllghts  ftiU  anoi'icr  re.i- 
s_n  for  the  rise  m  occupational  dlsea..e — 
th.it  many  of  the  serious  ailments  arc  only 
recognized  to  be  di.seases  years  after  on-thc- 
J.'b  contact  is  made. 

A  tvpicilly  progressive  ailment  Is  beryl- 
liosis, a  lung  disease  caused  by  the  inhalation 
of  du.it  or  fumes  from  tlie  sp.ice-age  metal 
beryllium. 

While  some  workers  exposed  to  beryllium 
during  World  W.ir  11  tiulckly  came  down  with 
bor\lll<Js:3.  many  are  only  now  contracting 
It.  A  woman  living  near  Boston  had  her  all- 
msnt  dlapiosed  as  berylUunj  poisoning  last 
year,  though  it  was  -'3  years  since  she'd 
worked  with  It  Another  woman  w.xs  admitted 
to  a  rural  Pennsylvania  hospital  with  beryl- 
liosis three  months  ago.  27  years  after  she 
last   handled  the  toxic  metal. 

Little  Is  known  about  Job-caused  diseases. 
which  explains  still  another  part  of  the 
problem. 

'Many  occupational  diseases  bafTle  us." 
says  Labor  Secretary  George  P.  Schult? 
"While  considerably  more  may  be  known 
about  IriustrlaJ  safety.  Job-related  Illness 
represents  a  less  explored  frontier  " 

Take  the  question  of  on-the-job  exposure 
tn  c  irbon  monoxide,  an  Issue  Industries  have 
wrestled  with  four  years 

A  team  of  doctors  studying  workers  In  New- 
York's  Holland  Txinnel  20  years  ago  concluded 
there  were  no  special  hazards  In  breathing 
the  carbon  monoxide  fumes  of  automobiles, 
so  Ion;;  .as  the  tunnel  workers  tock  time  out 
to  breathe  cleaner  air 

Tlie  study  led  other  health  experts  to  set  a 
cartjon  monoxide  safety  standard  If  a  man 
worked  ne-ir  carbon  moni  xlde  fumes,  the 
stind.ird  said  he'd  be  safe  as  long  as  the 
carbon  monoxide  concentration  did  not  rise 
above  50  parts  per  million  parts  of  air. 

>fEW    INrORM.*TTON 

But  In  the  past  year,  two  new  studies  have 
been  done  on  carbon  monoxide. 

The  first  wa^  done  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  which  came  t.j  tlie  tentative  con- 
clusion that  carbon  monoxide  can  d.tmage  a 
person's  health  at  concentrations  of  10  parts 
per  million. 

The  second  study  revisited  tunnel  workers 
and  came  to  some  striking  conclusions  about 
their  safety. 

Even  accepting  50  parts  f>er  million  as  a 
safety  limit,  researchers  found  workers  In 
the  Brociklyn  Battery  Tunnel  and  the  Queen.s 
Mldtown  Tunnel  brea'Jimg  air  with  more 
than  100  parts  of  c.irbon  monoxide  per  mil- 
lion In  times  of  normal  traffic — and  more 
than  'iOO  parts  during  rush  hours. 

In  one  month's  time,  the  union  repre- 
senting the  tunnel  workers  repurted  that  Ave 
men  "blacked  out '  from  a  lack  of  oxygen  In 
their  brains. 

Still  another  part  of  the  problem  with  on- 
the-job  disea-.e  Is  money— or  the  unwilling- 
ness to  spend  It. 

SUlccsls  Is  a  chest  dlsea.se  caused  by  the 
Inhalation  of  silica  dust,  to  which  an  eetl- 
mated  four  million  American  workers  are  ex- 
posed The  dl.sease  has  been  known  for  al- 
most 50  years  and  was  at  \ia  penk  during 
the  hard  davs  of  the  thJrtle*. 


HIGH     COST    OP    ILLNESS 

But  In  tlie  10  years  ending  In  1962.  In- 
dustry compensated  more  than  34,000  work- 
ers for  sillco&is,  ut  a  cobt  to  itself  of  almost 
•200  million. 

When  a  follow-up  study  Wius  done  a  few- 
years  ago.  It  w:cs  f.Mind  th.it  Indu-stry  could 
iiave  prevented  almost  all  Us  silicosis  CJii^es 
by  spending  $19  million,  one  tenth  of  what 
It  paid  out  compensating  for  the  disease. 

Whatever  they  do  to  prevent  dise;ise.  In- 
dustrl.il  maii.igc.-j  often  complain  that  noth- 
ing helps,  th.it  workers  are  so  inherently 
Careless  they  undo  everything  done  for  them. 

This  matter  v\as  dlsoui-sed  somewhat  by 
the  British  ^tcdlcal  Journal,  In  a  November 
article  about  cancer  among  m.ichlne  workers 
expr-ed  to  lubricating  mineral  oils. 

The  artic'.e  told  about  a  widow  who  was 
awarded  *28.000  because  her  tool-'-.etter  hiis- 
b.md  had  died  from  cancer  of  the  scrotum, 
attributed  to  expiisure  to  mineral  oil  It  went 
on  to  note  that  the  man  had  worked  "one 
of  the  bigijer  and  cleaner  factories"  and  that 
Ills  case  had  given  rl.sc  to  a  whole  new  aware- 
ness of  how  long-term  exposure  to  mineral 
cutting;  oil.s  can  cause  cancer. 

"Despite  these  efforts.  '  the  article  went  on. 

a  visit  to  some  engineering  factories  would 

probably  still  show  men  not  wearing  apron.s. 

men  wearing  oll-soaked  overalls  and  putting 

oily  rags  In  their  trou.ser  pockets  " 

Sliould  the  workers  be  taxed  for  their  care- 
lessness? "It  is  an  unwritten  basic  human 
right,"  the  British  Medical  Journal  reluc- 
tantly said,  "that  a  man  cannot  be  forced 
to  ki  t  p  himself  clean." 

Tiie  Journal  urged  that  safer  cutting  oils 
be  develop)ed  and  that  employers  give  work- 
ers m;utdatory  medlcaj^  exams  every  six 
months.  ■^r 

■  At  least  a  beginning  coui^be  made."  the 
Journal  said,  "with  those  occupations  in 
which  there  is  an  established  rljik." 

[From  the  Wa.shlngton  Post,  Dec.  30,   1969) 

VIRTr.^L  Indifference  to  Job  Safety 
AccoMP\NiEs  Rise  in  Casualties 

(By  Thomas  O'Tocle  and  Morton  Mlntz) 

World  Waj  II  co:a  the  nation  300.000  de.ad 
aiid  700,000  wounded  Since  then,  more 
A-nerican.:.  have  been  killed  and  permanently 
disabled  where  they  work  than  in  the  five 
years  of  history's  most  devastating  war. 

In  the  laot  25  years,  more  than  400.000 
Americans  were  killed  by  Industrial  accidents 
and  di-e.iie.  which  Is  more  than  were  killed 
on  the  battlefields  of  l>oth  world  wars.  The 
some  time  span  has  seen  almost  50  million 
Americans  suffer  disabling  Injuries  on  the 
Job.  which  Is  30  times  as  many  as  the  number 
wounded  in  all  the  wars  In  American  history. 

Despite  statistics  like  these,  there  seems  to 
be  almost  an  indifference  to  on-the-job  safety 
in  the  United  States.  Politics  provides  the 
be.sl  example. 

President  Nixon  said  yesterday  he  would 
sign  the  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act.  but  its  bene- 
fits are  confined  to  that  Industry,  It  has  been 
more  than  30  years  since  the  nation  passed 
a  broader  law  to  protect  workers  on  the  Job 
But  the  advance  of  knowledge  and  tecliuol- 
ogy  quickly  made  the  1936  Walsh-Healey  Pub- 
lic C.jiitract  Act  obsolete  Today,  on-the-job 
safety  h.is  become  one  of  modern  society's 
most  pressing  problems. 

"This  situation  is  getting  worse,"  former 
S?cretary  of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz  said  not 
long  ago.  "Every  minute  we  talk  about  it. 
18  to  20  people  will  be  hurt  severely  enough 
to  have  to  leave  their  Jobs,  some  of  them 
never  to  work  again." 

When  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  In  1948. 
Hul>ert  Humphrey  asked  for  letiislatlon  to  set 
up  a  Bureau  of  Accident  Prevention  In  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

No  chief  executive  called  the  problem  to 
public  attention  until  President  Johnson 
propo.'.ed  the  first  Occupational  Safety  and 
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Health  Act  In  January  of  1968.  Telling  Con- 
gress that  "this  loss  of  life  and  limb  and 
sight  mufit  end."  he  called  for  quick  passage 
of  the  milestone  bill. 

But  like  Humphreys  and  Murray's  before 
1',  Mr  Johnson's  bill  died  in  the  dusty  Itear- 
lUj,'  rooms  of  congressional  labor  committees. 

NO  CHANCE 

'AH  the  classic  ways  of  beating  a  bill  were 
u-ed  on  this  one,"  said  Esther  Peterson,  the 
.loiinson  administration's  Assistant  Secre- 
t.iry  of  Labor.  "It  never  hud  a  chance." 

President  Nixon  has  aUo  Introduced  an 
Orc\ipatlonnl  Safety  and  Health  Act  into 
t' ingress,  where  It  Is  now  being  debated  by 
(I'.e  Labor  subcommittees  v.l  the  House  and 
^senate. 

The  chances  of  Its  pa-.--Hge  arc  said  to  be 
K  -s  than  50-50,  thouith  .->oine  Democrats  in 
Congress  think  that  ttnigher  bills  brought 
forth  by  subcommiiiee  members  stand  a 
bftier  chance  than   Mr.  Nixon's  bill. 

"The  atmosphere  Is  different  than  it  was 
two  years  ago,"  said  one  lobbyist  for  a  safety 
bill.  "People  are  more  nwsre  of  what  the 
problems  are  " 

If  they  are,  it  mark.-,  a  major  shift  in  official 
thought  processes. 

For  years.  AFL-CIO  econoinist  George 
Taylor  has  said,  occupational  health  and 
[safety  In  the  United  States  has  been  treated 
"like  an  Illegitimate  child  at  a  family  re- 
union." Senate  Labor  Committee  Chairman 
Ralph  Yarboiough  (D.-Tex.»  has  called  on- 
the-job  safety  efforuo  "like  a  sneeze  in  a 
liurricaue" 

Lll-ri.t:   KNO'WN 

One  of  the  biggest  complaints  about  Job 
.safety  is  that  so  little  is  known  about  it.  But 
research  spending  to  uncover  the  riddles  has 
totaled  less  than  $20  million  In  the  last  10 
years.  In  stark  cont.-ast.  spending  on  heart 
research  was  $1.3   billion  in   the  last  decade 

^  and  on  cancer  research  $13  billion. 

X  In  1969.  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 

cation and  Weliaje  spent  between  $6  million 
and  $7  million  for  Job  safely  and  health  ac- 
tivities. The  Labor  Department  chipped  In 
another  82  million,  most  of  it  to  check  safety 
procedures  In  connection  with  federal  con- 
tracts. 

The  states,  counties  and  cities  spent  as 
much  as  $50  million  and  Industry  (mostly 
Insurance)  spent  $36  million,  which  adds  up 
to  $95  million  for  the  year.  While  It  might 
sound  like  enough,  it  amounts^  $1.35  for 
each  of  the  80  million  workers  ln\he  United 
States,  or  as  one  labor  consultant  put  It, 
"about  the  price  of  a  good  cafeteria  lunch." 
"It's  like  treating  measles,"  Commissioner 
Chris  A.  Hansen  of  the  Environmental  Health 
Administration  told  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  recently,  "by  painting 
every  spot .  '^ 

speak    DIFFERENTLY 

The  federal  agencies  responsible  for  Job 
health  and  safety  insist  they  give  It  the 
highest  priority,  but  the  facts  speak  dif- 
ferently. 

Up  to  1967,  the  occupational  health  ac- 
tivities of  HEW  was  performed  by  its  Division 
of  Occupational  Health,  which  had  two  levels 
of  bureaucracy  (The  Bureau  of  State  Services 
and  the  Public  Health  Service)  between  It 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare. 

In  January  of  1967,  Occupational  Health 
was  amalgamated  (with  the  Divisions  of 
Solid  Wastes,  Shellfish  Control  and  Arctic 
Health)  into  the  National  Center  for  Urban 
and  Industrial  Health,  moved  Into  an  ancient 
brick  building  in  a  rundown  part  of  Cincin- 
nati and  moved  back  three  levels  of  bureauc- 
racy Irom  the  HEW  Secretary. 

Last  year.  Occupational  Health  was  shuf- 

tled  back  out  of  Cincinnati  to  Washington 

y  and   renamed   the   Bureau   of   Occupational 

Safety  and  Health.  While  It  sounded  like  a 


good  move.  It  was  another  step  down.  The 
"btireau"  now  has  four  levels  of  bureaucracy 
to  climb  to  get  to  the  HEW  Secretary. 

OTHES   WATS 

There  are  other  ways  HEW  shows  Its  regard 
for  Job  safety  and  health.  Only  last  year,  the 
Bureau  of  Occupational  Health  was  forced 
to  kill  a  Joint  experiment  it  wanted  to  under- 
take with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to 
collect  new  satistlcal  data  on  occupational 
disease.  The  reason:  it  could  not  get  the 
$100,000  It  needed  to  fund  the  study. 

The  year  before  last,  Congress  authorized 
a  $1  million  boost  In  Job  health  spending, 
but  HEW  decided  to  "tap"  this  money  along 
with  another  $250,000  from  the  Bureau  of 
Occupational  Health  to  finance  the  unfunded 
Natlctfial  Center  for  Urban  and  Industrial 
Health.  Last  year,  the  same  thing  happened. 
Congress  voted  another  boost  In  occupational 
health  funds,  only  to  have  HEW  "tap  "  it  for 
more  than  $1.5  million  to  finance  what  it  felt 
were  more  urgent  actlvitle.s. 

"By  whatever  measures  is  used"  r.>.id  Bill 
B.  Benton  Jr.,  former  program  officer  of  the 
Bureau  of  Occupational  Health,  in  testimony 
to  Congress  last  October,  "occupational 
health  ranks  at  the  bottom  of  the  federal 
establishment." 

The  Labor  Department  bears  its  share  of 
the  shame  for  the  indifference  to  Job  safety 
and  health. 

The  only  law  on  the  federal  books  that 
deals  with  Industrial  safety  is  the  1936 
Walsh-Healey  Public  Contract  Act,  which 
provides  for  the  reporting  of  work  Injuries 
and  Inspection  of  establishments  working 
with  federal  contracts.  This  is  no  small  bur- 
den. An  estimated  27  million  workers  are 
theoretically  covered  by  this  act. 

But  the  Wage  and  Labor  Standards  Admin- 
istration has  only  seven  men  to  operate  the 
inspection  program.  There  Is  more  than  a 
three-year  backlog  of  reports  on  work  in- 
juries In  Wage  and  Labor  Standards'  office, 
and  even  more  of  a  logjam  on  inspections  to 
be  done.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  cut 
back  its  reporting  on  Injuries  to  once  a  year 
from  four  times,  because  of  lack  of  funds. 

One  of  the  worst  examples  of  non-use  of 
the  Walsh-Healey  Act  Involved  the  5,700  men 
who  mine  uranium  below  ground  In  the 
United  States.  For  17  years,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment (which  buys  almost  all  the  uranium 
mined  in  the  United  States)  failed  to  set  up 
Walsh-Healey  safety  standards  to  protect  the 
uranium  miners  from  on-the-job  hazards 

1,000    MEN 

"From  all  we  can  find  out, "  former  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Wlrtz  told  Congress  two  years 
ago,  "there  are  1,000  men  walking  around  In 
this  country  who  have  cancer  in  their  lungs 
they  picked  up  from  radiation  in  the  mines." 

Wlrtz  went  on,  "There  Isn't  anything  we 
can  do  about  It  now.  It's  too  late.  But  we 
can  stop  a  repetition  of  it." 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  states  have  little 
to  be  proud  of  In  the  field  of  Job  safety  and 
health. 

In  1965,  the  last  year  of  record,  the  states 
spent  $23  million  for  Industrial  safety,  about 
30  cents  per  worker.  Washington  spent  $1.67 
per  worker,  Oregon  $2.11  for  each  resident  on 
a  payroll.  Oklahoma  and  Texas  spent  two 
cents  for  each  of  its  workers. 

The  60  states,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  employ  about  1.800  occupational 
safety  Inspectors.  New  York.  California  and 
Pennsylvania  account  for  more  than  700. 
Massachusetts,  Mississippi.  Nevada,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Mexico  and  North  Dakota 
have  none. 

While  all  60  states  have  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws,  they  cover  less  than  62  per 
cent  of  the  nation's  labor  force.  No  fewer 
than  23  states  have  "elective  provisions" — 
employers  may  accept  or  reject  the  compen- 
sation laws. 

More  than  half  the  states  exempt  employ- 


ers with  fewer  than  15  employees,  which 
takes  in  almost  70  per  cent  of  the  manufac- 
turers in  the  United  States.  Less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  state  laws  cover  the  nations 
3.3  million  farm  workers. 

Eleven  states  do  not  provide  full  medical 
coverage  for  accidental  Injury,  ■w.hile  more 
than  40  per  cent  of  the  stales  give  limited 
or  no  medical  coverage  at  all  for  occupational 
disease  Almost  60  per  cent  of  the  states  pay 
benefits  amounting  to  less  than  hall  an  in- 
jured worker's  earnings.  In  Louisiana,  maxi- 
mum benefits  for  permanent  disability  are 
$35  a  week,  with  a  ceiling  of  $14,000  regard- 
less of  the  injury  or  the  accident  that  caiised 
It. 

In  their  attempts  to  analyze  why  Job 
safety  and  health  lag  so  far  behind  the  social 
norms  of  our  times,  health  and  labor  experts 
attribute  part  of  the  blame  to  Indifference 
and  part  of  it  to  the  "special  Interests." 

At  no  time  were  both  forces  more  evident 
than  in  1968,  when  Congress  conducted 
months  of  hearings  on  President  Johnson's 
Occupational  Safely  and  Health  Act. 

Cl'RIOtJSLY    MISSING 

The  unions  were  curiously  missing  from 
many  hearing.-s.  and  those  that  testified  often 
did  so  with  little  enthusiasm  and  even  less 
experti.-,e.  The  AFL-CIOs  George  Meany  tes- 
tified only  once,  and  United  Auto  Workers' 
President'  Walur  Reuther  never  spoke  for 
the  bill  at  all. 

The  attitude  of  the  one  million-member 
Interna uonal  Association  of  Machinists  was 
typical  of  the  biggest  unions.  When  mem- 
bers voted  to  rank  the  "Issues"  of  the  '70s, 
they  placed  on-the-job  safety  ninth,  behind 
pensions,  cleaner  air  and  water  for  recrea- 
tion and  law  and  order. 

"It  is  extremely  difficult  to  understand  the 
reasoning  of  the  (union)  leaders,"  remarked 
Dr.  IsidoPaBuff,  a  Charlestown,  W.  Va.,  physi- 
cian campVgning  for  Job  safety,  "except 
possibly  that  they  are  more  interested  in 
staying  in  power  than  in  doing  a  good  Job 
for  their  members,  " 

HAKD    AT    WOKK 

The  "special  Interests"  that  Senate  Labor 
Committee  Chairman  Yarborough  warned 
agaiuit  were  hard  at  work  against  the  bill, 
too. 

At  one  point  in  the  hearings,  somebody 
suggested  drawing  safety  Inspectors  from  the 
hard-core  unemployed.  At  once,  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  attacked  the  sugges- 
tion in  a  three-page  article  In  its  magazine. 
Nation's  Business. 

"Imagine  yourself  sitting  In  your  office  a 
few  months  from  today."  the  article  read.  "A 
voung  man  barges  In,  You  reognlze  him  as  a 
man  you  once  refused  to  hire.  He  had  no  edu- 
cation and  no  potential  talent  you  could  use. 
His  main  experience  consisted  of  cashing  wel- 
fare checks  .  .  .  and  he  threatens  to  padlock 
your  gates  and  fine  you  $1,000  a  day  if  you 
don't  do  as  he  says." 

When  he  Introduced  news  clippings  on  ac- 
cidents into  his  testimony,  Wirtz  inadver- 
tently backed  them  up  with  photographs  that 
were  20  years  older  than  the  news  clips. 

The  following  conservation  then  took  place 
between  a  member  of  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee antagonistic  to  the  bill  and  a  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers. 

"Are  you  saying  that  the  photograph  .  .  . 
is  sometlving  out  of  yesteryear?"  the  senator 
asked.  "Which  you  say  could  happen  today, 
but  happens  with  a  lesser  incidence?  " 

"OLD    FILES" 

"We  do  nt  t  know  where  these  photographs 
come  from,"  replied  the  NAM  man.  "But  they 
have  been  selected  obviously  from  very  old 
files,  giving  the  impression  tha  It  Is  Intended 
to  give  as  a  reason  for  this  required  federal 
legislation." 

It  was  exchanges  like  these  that  kept  the 
1968  bill  m  committee,  where  it  finally  Ian- 
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gulshed  and  died  long  before  the  end  of  t!,e 
90th  Congress. 

But  e\en  now.  hearings  are  being  held  by 
the  9Ist  Congress  on  Mr.  Nl.xon's  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act.  and  while  J'b 
Safety  adherents  are  not  optomUtlc  about  ;  ;. 
chances  neither  are  they  pessimistic 

Social  critic  Ralph  Nadar  does  not  like  the 
Nixon  admlnlstra'.lon  s  safety  bill,  calling  i: 
weak  and  a  sham  not  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. '  The  Nixon  bill  calls  fcr  safety  stand- 
ards to  be  set  up  by  an  ont.'iide  board  of  ex- 
perts, a  provision  that  Nader  feels  would  give 
Industry  control  over  health  ,and  safety 
standards. 

Without  fanfare.  Sen  H.irnsLii  Willi. inn 
(D-N  J  I.  chairman  uf  the  Select  Labcr  Stib- 
commlttee.  has  already  introduced  his  own 
bill  on  job  s.ifety  On' the  House  side.  Rep 
Domlulcit  V  D.inleU  (D-NJ  )  Is  drawing  up 
a  bill  and  eipect.s  to  submit  it  to  the  subcom- 
mittee he  ch.ilrs  In  the  early  months  of  1970 

Both  bilU  are  tougher  than  the  Nixon  bill, 
calling  fcr  more  frequent  and  widespread  re- 
porttni?  of  Injuries,  authorizing  no  exemp- 
tions from  standards  providing  criminal  pen- 
alties for  willful  violations  and  a  board  to 
set  the  standartls  Inside  the  Department  of 
Liibcir 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times   Jan    3.  1970! 
RrroRDs  Show  Th<t  Lax  Guver.nment  REcr- 

LfTioNS  Allow  Occ  vpation.al  Ha?ards  To 

Grow 

(By  Walter  Rug.iber) 

Washinctov.  January  1— Thousands  of 
Axn^ean  industrial  concerns  violate  the 
Federal  Government's  occupational  safety 
and  health  requ:remeat.s  every  year,  but  the 
available  peualues  are  almost  never  Invoked 
against  corporate  offenders 

While  Inspectors  discover  hazards  In  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  factories  th»v  enter, 
only  about  1  percent  of  the  companies  re- 
sponsible are  ever  called  to  formal  account, 
and  barely  one  In  a  thousand  Is  ever  pun- 
ished. 

Records  at  the  Dep.irTment  of  L;ib,,r  show 
that  during  the  six-year  period  from  1963 
through  1968  the  authorities  nied  safety  and 
health  complaints  against  only  154  com- 
panies and  imposed  sanctions  against  only  15 
of  them. 

The  Government's  long-sr.inding  distaste 
for  a  stronger,  more  aggressive  enforcement 
policy  Is  an  important  Iscsue  even  though 
safety  and  health  requirements  now  cover 
only  about  25  ruUUon  workers  In  pl:\nts  with 
Federal  contracts. 

The  Government's  preference  for  a  coaxing 
•'educational"  approach  is  important  be- 
cause an  attempt  la  underway  to  work  out 
new  legislation  aimed  at  providing  better 
protection  for  about  twice  as  many  men  and 
women. 

NEW    PROCEDfBES   SOVCHT 

New  procedures  proposed  by  the  Nixon 
Adnainistratlon.  now  before  Congress,  would 
in  many  ways  resemble  the  existing  system 
A  five-member  board,  instead  of  a  single  ex- 
aminer, would  hear  the  selected  cases  and  set 
the  penalties.  If  any 

The  Nixon  Administration's  propos.iI  vould 
use  many  o*  the  existing  methods  But  nei- 
ther It  nor  other  Industrial  safety  measures 
now  before  Congress  Is  regarded  as  having  a 
strong  chance  for  F>as«age  soon.  Meanwhile/ 
the  present  limited  system  remains. 

The  hazards  of  an  Industrial  Job.  however 
the  Government  approaches  them,  are  quite 
re.al  The  chances  of  mangling  a  hand  or 
breaking  a  leg  on  the  Job  have  grown  steadily 
better  since  1958  and  are  now  the  best  since 
Korean  War  days 

The  most  recent  available  surveys  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  show  that  the 
number  of  disabling  Injuries  per  million 
man-hours  worked  In  the  nation  s  manufac- 
turing industries  has  climbed  from  1 1  4  in 
1958  to  14  0  in  1968. 


More  th.\n  14.000  workers  are  killed  each 
year.  Federal  surveys  show,  and  there  are 
more  th.in  two  million  disabling  injuries. 
The  Iocs  from  accidents  Is  said  to  be  10  limes 
the  loss  from  strikes. 

A     30-VEAR-OLD     LAW 

The  everyday  realities  bound  up  In  at- 
tempts to  control  this  array  of  hazards  by 
Federal  regulations  are  .•>hown  In  detail  In 
Washington's  experiences  with  a  rather  ob- 
scure 30-year-old  law  called  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Public  Contracts  Act. 

!•  « a-s  designed  during  the  Depre'islou  to 
keep  the  Government  from  doing  business 
with  companies  that  sought  to  squeeze 
profits  not  only  from  un-afe  p!an»»s  biit  also 
from  substand.ird  wages,  child  labor  and  long 
hours 

Both  President  Nixon  and  former  President 
Lyndon  B  Johnson  have  found  the  safety 
and  heal'h  provisions  lacking,  but  leading 
Industry  spokesmen  have  turned  their 
cri'iclsms  around  and  cited  them  In  argu- 
ing against  Wa-shingtoir.s  Intervention 

For  example,  buslnev;  forces  have  con- 
tended th:vt  safety  standards  can  be  most 
st!ccei.srully  administered  on  the  state  level, 
while  Mr  Nixon  ha.s  faulted  this  approach  for 
spotty  qualities  that  '  Bpi>ear  to  be  Increas- 
ing " 

Al.so.  Indu.stry  has  traditionally  a.s.serted 
that  Americans  are  safer  on  the  Job  than 
anywhere  else,  while  the  Pre.sident  has  re- 
marked that  "the  quality  of  the  workplace"  Is 
still  "a  critical  f.\ctor  for  Government  atten- 
tion  " 

SAFTTT     DRrVES     NOTED 

Tiie  manufacturers  have  pointed  to  a  num- 
ber of  highly  succe=^ful  safety  drives  within 
their  own  factories,  while  a  Federal  official 
has  pointed  out  that  '  ihe  vast  majority  "  of 
pianos  have  no  mcaiunglul  safety  and  health 
programs 

Industry's  feeling  about  Federal  regulation 
hai  colored  practically  every  Important  phase 
of  the  Governments  present  safety  and 
health  efforts,  but  Wa.-.hlngton  has  also  fre- 
quently contributed  to  the  gradual  shaping 
of  the  program. 

Business  lobbyists  have  worked  regularly  to 
hold  down  appropriations  for  enforcement  of 
the  Waibh-Healey  Act.  and  several  sources  In 
the  Labor  Department  suggested  that  the 
pressures  have  been  effective. 

An  official  said  the  department  now  re- 
ceives $530,000  a  year  to  pKjllce  some  75,000 
Government  contractors  This  is  enough  to 
inspect  between  2  per  cent  and  3  per  cent  of 
ar.  the  plants  covered  by  the  law 

When  the  department  exercised  Its  option 
to  enforce  the  requirements  In  areas  where  Is 
thought  the  state  laws  had  gone  soft.  Con- 
gress reacted  by  refusing  to  increa.se  the  pro- 
gram's appropna'lnn  unless  state  authority 
»  as  restored 

Fr.NiDI.NG     sgiLE/E     RELAXED 

It  look  three  years  to  persuaule  the  law- 
makers that  many  of  the  states  had  become 
sheep  In  wolves'  clothing  The  funding 
squeeze  was  relaxed  after  1960.  but  the  de- 
partment still  can  deploy  only  27  safety  en- 
gineers and  five  hyglenists 

Federal  Inspectors  walk  through  plants  and 
point  out  hazards  on  the  spot.  They  also  liit 
the  problems  and  send  the  company  manage- 
ments written  bills  of  particuhirs.  The  com- 
panies bid  for  time  to  make  the  corrections. 

They  can  almost  always  win  a  month,  or 
two  months,  or  three  months.  And  In  three 
out  of  four  instances  the  Government  never 
follows  up  to  make  sure  the  changes  actual- 
ly occur.  Corporate  assurances  usually  are 
enough. 

M.inuf  aciurers  that  skip  even  a  pretense  of 
compliance  can  win  more  substantial  delays 
A  really  recalcitrant  enterprise  can  be  pushed 
into  line  eventually,  but  only  after  a  persist- 
ent and  determined  c~.unpalgn. 

The  only  penalty  provided  by  Congress  is 
•he   blacklist:     The   Secretary   of   U'lbor   can 


declare  a  company  that  violates  the  safety 
and  health  standards  Ineligible  to  deiU  with 
the  Government  for  three  years. 

There  seem  to  be  ni.uiy  re.isons  lor  the 
Government's  reluctance  to  use  this  power, 
but  not  all  of  them  are  entirely  cleiir.  S^  me 
sort  of  accommodation  is  generally  worked 
out  sooner  or  later. 

riFTEEN  PENAI  tZED  FROM  SIXTY-THREE  TO 
SIXTT-EIGHT 

There  Is  evidence  that  many  of  tlie  more 
s.ifety-mlndcd  ct^nccms  will  eliminate  the 
hazards  quickly,  and  there  Is  evidence  that 
while  large  but  indltferent  contractors  go  to 
the  brink  of  bl.ickllstln;;  they  will  not  stop 
over. 

It  Is  cleiir  from  the  records  th.it  are  av. ill- 
able  only  that  the  most  powerful  conrern", 
for  whatever  reasons.  dJ  not  go  en  the  ol.u  k- 
llst.  None  of  the  15  penalized  from  I9GJ 
through  1968  was  well  known. 

Tli.we  punished  included,  for  example,  tlie 
Vaughn  Lumber  Company  of  Forsyth.  Ga., 
Fort  Wayne  Truck  Parts  and  Equipment.  Inc  . 
of  Port  Wayne.  Ind  .  and  the  Clark  Limestone 
C   mpany  of  Logan.  Iowa. 

Many  observers  have  attributed  the  Labor 
Department's  rare  use  of  the  sanction  to 
the  feeling  that  It  Is  too  inflexible  to  im- 
pose In  some  Instances,  too  drastic  in  others 
and  hence  Impractical  In  any. 

"It  sure  would  help  If  we  had  some  less 
serious  penalties."  one  oflldaj  said  recently. 
"I'm  not  saying  that  we  ought  to  do  away 
with  the  blacklist,  but  we  ought  to  have  a 
fine  or  a  court  Injunction  or  something 
more.  " 

One  example  of  the  way  these  difficulties 
typically  work  out  on  the  assembly  lines  can 
be  fourul  in  the  Federal  response  to  exten- 
sive hazards  found  In  a  West  Virginia  plant 
first  In  1963.  again  In  1965,  and  still  again 
In  1967. 

The  earlier  visits  had  brought  some  "tem- 
porary" action,  a  Government  spokesm.in 
said,  but  Investigators  returned  later  only  to 
find  "that  there  (had]  been  relapiee  and  addi- 
tional contraventions  of  minimum  .  .  . 
st<indards." 

The  Government  finally  filed  a  formal  com- 
plaint ag.ilnst  the  company  and,  when  the 
first  In  a  series  of  hearings  was  held  four 
months  later,  the  main  unresolved  Issues  In- 
cluded the  absence  of  a  lunch  room  and  a 
change  room. 

After  another  month  the  company  an- 
nounced that  It  had  "definite  plans'^  for  a 
lunch  room  and  a  change  room.  This  raised 
the  prospect  of  a  settlement,  and  the  hearing 
examiner  named  by  the  Labor  Department 
Jumped  at  It. 

The  examiner  had  made  It  clear  from  the 
out.set  that  he  regarded  all  the  proceedings 
"more  or  less  a.s  an  educational  process"  and 
that  he  would  be  "most  reluctant  to  make  a 
special  ca.se  "  of  the  company  If  It  should  ever 
agree  to  comply. 

"ConcUtlons  at  the  .  .  .  plant  have  been 
horrible  at  times."  the  examiner  said  In  Sep- 
tember "A  lot  of  education  was  necessary. 
I  but  I  I  think  the  Government's  Interest  at 
this  point  should  be  that  education  (takes) 
hold." 

The  examiner  then  broke  off  the  pro- 
ceedings to  allow  time  for  compliance.  The 
first  postponement  was  to  Feb  1,  1968  The 
second  was  to  May  1  The  third  was  Indefinite. 
Some  o.liclals  In  the  Labor  Department  began 
to   grumble. 

On  Nov.  18,  1968.  all  was  In  readiness.  The 
final  hearing  was  conducted.  It  was  brief  and 
siinguine  The  company,  the  examiner  said, 
had  altered  its  thinking  and  waa  "now  In- 
lere.sted  In  the  safety  and  welfare  of  [Its 
employees!  '" 

"I  think  we  do  have  an  enlightened  em- 
ployer here.  "  the  examiner  announced,  "and 
I  believe  that  this  case  could  be  used  as  an 
example  to  other  employers  " 

Tlie  comp.my  eventually  compiled. 
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[From  the  Jersey  Journal,  Jan.  3,  1970) 

Congress  Srr  To  Act  on  Saj-ett  Laws 
(By  Miles  Benson) 

V/ashington. — After  standing  by  for  30 
years  while  the  American  work  force  suffered 
more  fatalities  on  the  Job  than  American 
fighting  forces  suffered  on  the  battlefield  In 
three  wars.  Congress  finally  Is  getting  ready 
to  do  something  about  It. 

Inching  through  an  ooze  of  apathy  In 
both  Senate  and  House  are  bills  which  would 
deal  massively  with  the  health  and  safety 
of  Industrial  workers  who  are  dying  of  work- 
related  Injuries  and  diseases  at  the  rate  of 
14,000  a  year,  with  another  two  million  dis- 
abled annually. 

The  bills  should  reach  the  floor  of  both 
chambers  early  in  the  coming  session. 

Leading  the  way  was  the  coal  mine  Safety 
Act  signed  this  past  week  by  President  Nix- 
on. This  act,  limited  to  one  Industry,  sets 
federal  safety  standards  for  mines,  and  will 
compensate  victims  of  "black  lung"  disease 
caused  by  a  build-up  of  coaldust  in  the 
lungs. 

The  broader  bills  to  follow  would  replace 
or  bolster  spotty  state  regulations  governing 
Industrial  safety  by  establishing  federal 
standards  for  all  Industries  from  farming  to 
foundries,  but  couUiln  no  compensation  pro- 
visions. 

Among  the  worst  man-killers,  according 
to  Sen.  Harrison  Williams,  D-N.J.,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  labor  subcommittee  studying 
the  problem,  are  textile  mills. 

Just  as  coal-miners  suffer  from  inhaling 
coal-dust,  workers  In  textile  mills  develop 
a  lethal  affilction  from  breathing  cotton- 
dust.  "White  lung"  disease,  Williams  calls 
It.  The  dust  Is  created  during  the  "carding" 
process  when  des-slzed  bales  of  raw  cotton 
are  broken  apart. 

Williams,  who  several  months  ago  led  sub- 
committee members  Into  a  Pennsylvania 
coal  mine  to  view  conditions  first  hand,  now 
Is  planning  a  cotton-mlU  tour,  chemical 
p>lant  tours,  and  steel-coking  plant  visits  for 
a  look  at  these  blgh-rlsk  environments. 

Until  recently,  Williams  often  has  been 
the  only  member  of  the  subcommittee  pres- 
ent at  hearings  on  compM-ehenslve  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  legislation. 

But  success  of  the  coal  mine  act  may  have 
provided  the  precedent  needed  to  change 
the  climate  of  Congress.  Prevlotisly  it  dis- 
played no  more  ability  to  cope  with  indus- 
trial casualties  than  It  has  with  highway 
carnage. 

There  seems  to  be  agreement  in  Congress 
that  some  form  of  bill  will  be  approved  in 
the  coming  session.  The  bitch  la  over  who 
will  formulate  federal  safety  standards  for 
Industry — government  agencies  or  experts 
from  the  industries  themselves. 

A  Nixon  Administration  bill,  introduced 
in  both  houses,  would  create  a  new  National 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Board 
(NOSHB)  composed  of  nongovernment  ex- 
perls  appointed  by  the  president,  to  formu- 
late national  standards.  The  board,  however, 
would  be  required  to  consult  with  industry 
offlicals,  and  In  lome  cases  adopt  standards 
set  by  industries  themselves,  if  they  already 
exist. 

Some  critics  have  attacked  this  approach. 
They  argue  that  industry  can  see  no  profit 
In  worker-safety,  and  therefore  standards 
set  by  them  would  be  designed  to  minimize 
cash  outlay,  rather  than  maximum  protec- 
tion of  personnel. 

Enforcement  under  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion bill,  would  be  left  to  NOSHB.  Penalties 
could  run  up  to  tlCOOO  but  only  for  "wlU- 
ful"  violation  of  standards,  falsification  or 
misrepresentation.  Small  manufacturers  and 
farms  would  be  exempted. 

At  a  recent  Senate  hearing,  consumer 
crusader  Ralph  Nader  condemned  the  Ad- 
ministration blU  as  "a  giant  kx>phol«,  a 
sham,  and  not  worthy  of  consideration."  Sen. 


Jacob  K.  Javlts,  R-N.Y.,  who  introduced  the 
Administration's  bill  indicated  he  wants  it 
strengthened. 


CHRONIC  KIDNEY  DISEASE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  former 
U.S.  Senator  Harry  Cain,  now  of  Miami, 
Fla.,  recently  sent  to  me  an  article  ^\Tit- 
ten  by  Rev.  Lester  Kinsolving  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Miami  News.  It  deals  point- 
edly with  the  problems  related  to  chronic 
kidney  disease.  It  points  up  the  moral 
dilemma  of  such  activities  as  the  Seattle 
Kidney  Center's  committees  which  de- 
termine the  people  who  are  to  have  ac- 
cess to  the  limited  supply  of  dialyses 
machines. 

My  bill,  S.  2482,  the  National  Kidney 
Disease  Act  of  1969,  attempts  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  this  problem  and  provides  aid 
to  those  sufferers  of  kidney  disease  who 
face  certain  death  despite  the  technical 
and  medical  availability  to  keep  them 
alive.  Only  dollars  and  shortages  of  peo- 
ple and  equipment  stand  between  these 
people  and  life.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FUNEBAL  Service  Instead  ov  MtMoai\L 

Service 

(By  Bev.  Lester  Kinsolving) 

A  growing  trend  towards  the  ellmlnaUon 
of  caskets  and  funeral  services  in  favor  of 
memorial  services  was  officially  endorsed  re- 
cently by  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury, 
representing  half  the  Chiuvh  of  England. 

The  resolution  endorsing  memorial  serv- 
ices also  encourage  clergy  to  ask  their  pa- 
rishioners to  donate  organs  for  transplant. 

Massachusetts'  famed  moral  theologian, 
Bev.  Joseph  Fletcher,  In  an  article  in  the 
book  "Religious  Situation  1969"  entitled  "Our 
Shameful  Waste  of  Human  Tissue'"  affirms: 

"We  are  being  prodigally  wasteful  in  our 
funeral  practices  ...  In  complete  and  selfish 
disregard  of  the  health  and  even  survival 
needs  of  the  living." 

Dr.  Adrian  Kantrowitz  of  Brooklyn's 
Malmonldes  Hospital  contends  that  "it  is  not 
right  to  bury  17  other  good  organs  when  a 
man  dies.  They  should  be  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  nation's  resources  and  used  for 
the  living." 

Dr.  Fletcher  notes  that : 

In  New  Tork  City  each  day  there  are  60 
to  100  victims  of  kidney  disease  waiting 
for  a  new  kidney — but  in  1967  there  were 
only  700  renal  transfers,  because  donors  were 
so  hard  to  find. 

In  1963,  4,000  livers  were  needed,  but  nearly 
all  available  were  either  buried  or  burned. 

In  1964,  some  7,400  cadavers  were  needed 
for  optimum  instruction  in  VS.  medical 
schools.  But  the  schools  were  obliged  to  dou- 
ble up  students  because,  other  than  2,000 
unclaimed  bodies  from  morgues,  only  600 
bodies  were  bequested  for  medical  research. 

Dr.  Fletcher  also  pcAnts  to  the  moral  di- 
lemmas of  a  committee  set  up  recently  In 
Washington  State  to  determine  which  people 
are  to  have  access  to  a  limited  supply  of 
dialyses  machines  In  cases  of  acute  kidney 
disease.  Should  the  decision  be  based  upon 
wealth,  or  educattoc,  or  position,  or  the  most 
dependents,  or  the  degree  of  sickness,  or  the 
degree  of  hope  for  recovery,  or  first-come- 
flrst-served,  or  "women  and  children  first," 
or  the  fasting  of  late? 

"If  we  abhor  snch  decisions,"  be  writes. 
"why  not  about  for  donors?  A  refusal  or 
failure  to  be  a  donor  In  one  way  or  another 
amounts  'to  choosing   death  for  somebody 


Dr.  Fletcher  recognizes  that  there  is  re- 
sistance to  such  use  of  the  bodies  of  the 
recently  deceased,  even  by  those  who  would 
not  hesitate  to  donate  their  own  blood  or  one 
of  their  kidneys  •'out  of  respect  for  the 
dead." 

He  notes  that  such  an  attitude  is  strenu- 
ously cultivated  by  many  morticians,  one  of 
whom  he  quotes  as  saying:  "With  no  body 
there  Is  no  funeral.  If  there  are  no  funerals, 
tliere  are  no  funeral  directors." 

Tliere  is  an  added  problem  of  some  con- 
servative ecclesiastical  reluctance,  such  as 
350  of  Israel's  Orthodox  Jewish  leaders.  In 
1967,  they  demonstrated  against  the  Knesset 
(Parliament)  demanding  repeal  of  a  1953  law 
allowing  autopsies — and  added  to  their  Yom 
Kippur  nturgy : 

•'Our  Father,  Our  King;  repeal  the  evil  of 
autopsies." 

Marian  C.  Collins,  a  retired  surgeon,  is 
director  of  Medic  Alert  Foundation,  1000 
North  Palm  Drive,  Turlock,  California  95380. 
This  non-profit  foundation  has  oontact  with 
the  leading  medical  centers  and  medical 
schools  where  organ  transplants  and  bodies 
are  needed. 

The  foimdatlon  Issues  to  all  potential 
donors  a  wristband  noting  such  desire,  as 
well  as  such  information  as  name  and  next- 
of-kin,  whose  consent  Ls  required  for  such 
donations  by  law  of  some  states. 

The  foundation's  24-member  staff  main- 
tains a  24-hotir  answering  service.  In  order 
to  expedite  such  donations,  upon  the  death 
of  any  of  the  more  than  300,000  people  who 
tre  presently  wearing  these  wrist  bands.  (Sole 
cost  of  this  service  is  $7.)  At  the  death  of 
any  of  these  300,000  people,  no  matter  where 
It  takes  place,  the  foundation  accepts  col- 
lect calls  fium  the  local  authorities,  who  may 
need  to  secure  immediate  consent  of  next- 
of-kin  as  well  as  information  as  to  the  near- 
est medical  facilities  where  such  donations 
are  needed. 


FAMILY  PLANNING 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 9,  1969,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)  presented  an  ex- 
cellent statement  on  our  growing  popu- 
lation problem  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  knowledgeable  and  Insightful 
discussions  of  the  need  for  a  national 
family  planning  policy  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  hear  since  I  entered  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Senator  Cranston's  remarks  revealed 
an  extraordinary  grasp  of  the  relation- 
ship of  population  to  the  deterioration  of 
our  environment.  It  is  refreshing  to  have 
a  VS.  Senator  who  really  sees  the  popu- 
lation problem  and  is  willing  to  speak 
out  on  it. 

Mr.  Pre^deai.  as  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  tJ.S.  population  problem  will 
want  to  read  Senator  Cranston's  state- 
ment, I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  It 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Senator  Alan  Cranston, 

Decembeh  9,  1969 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  pleased  to  appear 
before  you  this  morning  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  S.  2106,  of  which  I  am  a  co-sponsor.  The 
bill  would  Improve  and  expand  family  plan- 
ning services  and  population  research  activ- 
ities of  the  federal  government.  As  a  member 
of  the  Health  Subcommittee,  I  have  a  deep 
interest  in  the  issue  of  p<9ulatlon  planning 
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I'  ts  possibly  the  most  central  concern  for  a' I 
oi  (IS  today. 

Senator  Tydiugs  has  rendered  a  great  serv- 
ice in  lutroductug  thiS  important  bli;  to 
provide  Uie  rr.eiiis  needed  to  improve  and  cu- 
ordmate  the  feder.i:  governments  current 
ai-nvities  aiid  fviture  pi  inning  in  t!-.U  :irea 
His  bill  has  provided  this  commil'ee  wltli 
iiii  excellent  foc.il  point  tor  a  thorough  exam- 
ination of  the  entire  population  planning 
question 

S  2108  would  provKlf  for  two  m.'ijor  im- 
provements m  our  pr«-*ent  Jedeml  family 
pl.nnir.g  effort  better  coord!  n. it  ion  among 
government  progriims;  :uid  exp;inded  mi'hor- 
Ity  for  grantj*  for  research  'rainine  coi>strvir- 
tlon  and  provision  of  f.imlly  planning 
serv  ices 

The  paferu  ot  popula'lon  growth  In  the 
United  States  Is  an  as  yet  little  tinderstood 
phenomeu  'n  We  hue  bt^en  aorustomt^  to 
thinking  of  the  ■popul.^tlon  explosion"  iis 
something  which  is  happening  only  m  the 
developing  nations  O'.ir  own  ra'e  ol  popula- 
tion inireafe — -lie  exi-e&>  ot  births  over 
deaths — hiis  beei.  decreasing  But  there  are 
increasing  olgns  thu  the  unique  condition* 
we  now  la.e  m.ike  our  present  »;rowth  rate 
undesirable  and  poteniially  highly  danger- 
ous 

There  are  three  Important  areas  of  need 
111  the  Ututed  St.iies  today  in  the  popula- 
tlr'h  field  (li  research  Into  the  nature  and 
components  of  population  growth,  in  order 
to  provide  the  necessary  Information  for  de- 
nning and  choosing  aaiong  long-range  policy 
jlteruatUes  by  which  we  can  ensure  the  at- 
tainment of  natloiuil  population  goals.  (2l 
improved  av.iilablliiy  ot  voluntary  family 
planning  services  to  all  Americans,  and  espe- 
cially to  those  now  denied  access  to  etTectUe, 
iufe  family  planning  services  because  c>f  fi- 
nancial need:  and  iJi  a  concerted  effort  to 
de-.elop  contraceptives  which  will  be  more 
etfeciue  und  safer  than  those  now  available 
The  need  t  ^r  the  second  and  third  efforts 
13  generally  recognized,  although  our  re- 
sponse his  be^n  far  from  adequate.  Of  a 
total  research  budget  of  over  (1  billion,  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  are  spending 
only  about  $10  million  a  yeftr  for  population- 
related  research  As  Robert  McNaniara  put 
it  "Hundreds  of  million*  of  dollars  for 
death  control  Scarcely  1  -  of  that  amount 
lor  fertility  control  " 

Awareness  of  the  first  area  of  need— for  a 
national  population  jsolicy  for  the  United 
States — Is  far  less  widespread  I  would  like 
to  discuss  each  of  these  three  points  in  brief 

eOPVT-ATION    TUND8    AND    COALS 

We  live  in  a  world,  and  a  nation,  of  finite 
resources  There  are  limits  to  the  number  of 
people  who  can  be  supported  at  any  par- 
ticular level  of  Uv-ing  Today,  the  quality  of 
life  as  we  have  known  It  15  threatened  by 
the  sheer  numbers  and  the  degree  of  afBuence 
of  [>eople  who  inhabit  the  United  States  Our 
present  population  of  200  million  will  be- 
come 300  million  by  the  end  of  this  century 
If  present  trends  continue 

We  know  the  problems  we  hive  t'Xlay  In 
providing  adequate  education  houalng 
health  services  and  meaningful  Job  oppor- 
tuniiiei  to  all  our  people,  even  thot-e  who 
Are  not  »een  as  p<x>r  or  dUadvaiitaged  Imag- 
ine the  dimensions  of  the  education,  housing, 
health  and  employment  problems  we  will 
f.ice  in  forty  or  fifty  years  If  we  cr.ntinue 
to  have  children  at  our  present  rate 

Aj  with  every  generation,  we  live  In  such 
A  way  aa  to  determine  the  demographic  and 
environmental  world  which  our  children  .\nd 
grandchildren  will  mher.t  What  Is  new 
jbout  this  generation  Is  the  enormous  extent 
'o  which  the  decisions  we  take  today  will 
affect  our  total  environment  now  and  to- 
morrow 

Dr  Lincoln  Day.  associate  professor  of 
public  health  and  sociology  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity, has  said  that  because  the  attitudes  and 
values  ol  the  young  were  shfiped  at  a  time 


when  there  were  fewer  Americans  to  share 
In  the  nation's  reeources,  we  are  not  suffi- 
ciently aware  of  the  high  ecological  and  so- 
cl.U  costs  which  we  are  exacting  from  our 
environment  and  which  we  will  pass  on  to 
our  children 

Population  .>L'e.  of  course.  Is  not  the  only 
factor  determining  the  quality  of  life  or  the 
relationship  between  m.-in  and  en\lronment 
But  the  interplu;,  be!\*een  dtinopraphlc  Iiic- 
lors — the  sl^e  of  a  population,  its  rate  of 
growth  or  decline,  etc  — and  tlie  .surround- 
ing social,  economic  nnd  culturiil  condition-f 
Is  SI. 11  Imperfectly  understood  We  need  ex- 
tensive research  Into  the  rt  iatloruship  of  pop- 
ulatli'n  trends  to  these  other  facuiri-  We  need 
to  ex.imine  the  effect  on  population  growth 
of  family  size  Idenl*.  murriitge  rates  tux  poli- 
cies, rule  of  participation  of  women  In  the 
labor  force.  Rud  overall  J  ib  I'lul  hou.-^lng  op- 
pui  tiiiiitles 

Thl.s  should  enable  us  to  determine  what 
•he  optimum  population  la  for  the  United 
St.i'es  while  there  Is  still  time  to  stabilize 
our  population  at  something  neiir  that  level 
Stuiie  suspect  that  we  have  now  reached,  or 
e-.eii  surpa-v-ed.  our  optimum  population  sl/e 
According  to  Dr  Day  : 

■Tr.ere  is  no  chance  whatever  ot  keeping 
our  population  at  its  present  size  In  fact, 
.mother  surge  oi  growth  threatens  Just  ahead 
!^  girl.s  born  during  the  baby  boom'  of  1945- 
50  be^ui  coming  of  age,  increasing  the  popu- 
L-itun  of  potential  mothers  by  some  75  per- 
cent ri  the  30  ypiirs  between  1960  and  1990 

Population  growth  cannot  be  turned  off 
lice  water  from  a  tap  when  the  de.slred  level 
has  been  reached  Dr  D.iy  has  pointed  out 
that  \lrtually  all  the  world's  mothers  for 
approximately  the  next  20  years  have  already 
been  born  Though  our  overall  rate  of  growth 
i.s  low  (11  percent  in  1967).  the  absolute 
numbers  are  very  large  We  are  currently 
adding  population  at  the  rale  of  about  2.2 
million  per  year 

Dr  J  George  Harrur.  president  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  said  In  testimony 
U.-it  September  before  a  House  Ooverument 
Op«»rations  subcomn\ittee : 

We  should  work  toward  a  zero  popula- 
tion Increase  to  bring  our  numbers  Into  a 
rea.son.ible  balance  ...  We  are  In  danger 
of  bequeathing  chaos  to  those  who  come 
after  us  If  we  do  not  take  action  now  " 

What  are  the  reasons  for  our  population 
growth^  According  to  a  National  Academy  of 
Sclencies  1967  report,  the  major  cau.se  Is 
the  preference  for  larger  families  among 
th'we  who  consciously  choose  the  number  of 
children  they  have  .  ." 
Dr   Day  has  written: 

■  It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  learn  that 
very  large  families  play  only  a  minor  role  In 
thus  country's  family  pattern.s.  and  that 
family  size  is  clustered  within  such  a  nar- 
row range  as  two  to  four  children  .  .  .  The 
present  situation  In  this  country  thus  lUus- 
tra*t-s  ti  new  and  tremendously  significant 
fact  no  longer  Is  the  large  family  a  requisite 
of  population  Increase  The  low  mortality 
rates  of  today  permit  rapid,  sustained  popu- 
lation growth  when  family  si/^  is  of  only 
moderate  dimensions  " 

Thl^  fact  Is  of  enormous  significance,  for 
according  to  manv  respected  experts  In  this 
field  It  demonstrates  the  necessity  of  chang- 
ing o.ir  concept  of  the  ideal  family  sUe  from 
three  children  to  two 

There  is  general  agreement  that  a  redefini- 
tion of  the  role  of  women  in  American 
society — Including  far  more  higher  educa- 
tion for  women,  longer  professional  careers, 
and  poBtponement  of  the  age  of  marriage — 
would  be  an  important  factor  in  arriving  at 
a  smaller  family-size  norm  It  Is  hypothe- 
sized by  some  that  we  should  seek  to  alter 
the  usual  age  at  which  women  marry  and 
begin  bearing  children.  It  Is  further  sug- 
gested that  enlargement  of  the  proportion 
of  the  populace  which  doea  not  marry  at  all 
would  be  desirable. 

Taere    are    thoae     too.    who    believe    tba( 


only  legali/.ttion  of  abortion,  in  cases  where 
contraception  falls,  will  ensure  against  over- 
population and  ensure  th-it  family  size  can 
be  .united  when  desired 

The  availability  ol  Impro.ed  contraccpllvf 
methods  alone  cannot  halt  population 
growth.  ProfesMT  Kingslcy  Da\is.  director  of 
Intern. itional  Populailon  and  Urban  Re- 
st-irch  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  has  cited  ^-vldence  that  popula- 
tion sUibiliiy  In  J.ipan  has  beesi  achieved 
not  only  as  a  result  ol  the  widespread  avall- 
ubllity  of  contiaccDtue  de-.  ices,  but  also  be- 
ciuse  of  chanc:cs  in  f-iinilv  motivations  due 
to  crowded  living  cmnitlotis  In  some  East- 
ern European  countries  Important  causes  ot 
p'.pul.itlon  stability  have  been  the  fact  that 
vk.-itien  have  had  to  work  and  that  housing 
!>Tid  consumer  goods  .are  scarce 

Few  changes  In  s{X"lal  nonns  can  be 
broiitrat  about  by  coercion  In  a  democra'lc 
society,  and  certainly  no  change  In  motiva- 
tion should  be  brought  about  by  coercion  I 
c.innot.  Mr  Chairman,  overemphasize  tlie 
vigilance  tliat  must  be  exercised  In  protect- 
ing basic  human  rights  when  discussing 
population  control  We  are,  after  all,  con- 
cerned with  the  quality  of  human  life  In 
this  field  and  the  abridgement  of  the  free- 
dom of  any  Individual  or  group  would  mock 
our  goal  Voluntary  action  and  voluntary 
ftfceptance  must  be  the  key  words  In  all  In- 
fcrniation  and  service  programs 

A  massive  educational  effort  has  to  be 
mounted  at  all  levels  of  society,  so  that 
Americans  will  understand  the  Implications 
of  each  alternative  now  available  to  them. 
We  muji  be  sure,  too,  that  the  government's 
effort  In  this  area  Is  to  educate,  not  to  indoc- 
trinate I  only  hope  that  we  will  not  have  to 
face  conditions  of  terrible  overcrowding  or 
scarce  consumer  goods — aa  other  countries 
have  done— before  we  realize  the  urgency  of 
this  challenge 

Dr  Jean  Mayer,  now  special  consultant  to 
the  F»resldent.  has  explained  the  relationship 
of  populaUon  size  to  existing  resources  as 
follows: 

"The  rich  are  as  much  or  more  of  a  prob- 
lem aa  the  poor  .  i  since i  the  rich  in 
effect  create  very  much  more  pollution,  use 
up  much  more  natural  resources,  much  more 
social  resources,  than  the  poor  ...  If  we 
take  the  country  as  a  whole,  as  a  rich  coun- 
try, we  may  have  In  many  ways  a  popula- 
tion problem  which  is  as  acute  as  the 
population  problem  of  the  poor  countries, 
although  for  very  different  reasons." 

The  need  for  population  control  Is  cer- 
tainly very  great  among  the  non-poor.  Studies 
of  family  size  expectations  show  little  varia- 
tion between  different  income  and  education 
levels  in  this  country.  The  great  majority  of 
couples  at  all  levels  now  want  and  expect 
to  have  at  least  three  children.  Our  rapid 
population  Increase  derives  only  slightly  from 
what  many  have  considered  excessive  child- 
bearing  among  the  poor. 

IMPROVE   OCLIVEBY    OF   FAMILY    PLANNINC 
SEE  VICES 

Our  present  delivery  system  has  failed, 
meanwhile,  to  provide  necessary  family  plan- 
ning services  to  at  least  five  million  women. 

Mr.  Chairman,  other  'vltnesses  before  this 
subcommittee  have  presented  ample  statis- 
tics to  demonstrate  the  relationship  between 
family  size  and  poverty 

We  must  ensure  that  any  family  planning 
program  we  establish  Is  equally  available  to 
the  5  3  million  women  In  the  United  States 
who  cannot  now  obtain  these  services. 

Estimates  of  the  economic  benefits,  direct 
and  Indirect,  to  society  of  extending  family 
planning  services  range  from  26  to  100  times 
the  C06t  of   preventing  an   unwanted   birth. 

These  are  not  newly  revealed  facts.  Mr 
Chairman,  and  It  Is  amazing  that  with  this 
knowledge  the  federal  government  has  been 
BO  timid  In  entering  this  field.  What  Ls  even 
more  amazing,  and  at  this  point,  terribly 
rrustratlng  Is  that  Congress  has  tried  to  be- 
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gin  to  meet  this  need  only  to  have  bad  ad- 
ministration hamstring  program  operation. 
There  have  been  some  successes,  however. 
The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  was  amended 
to  include  family  planning  as  a  natloruu  em- 
phasis program,  and  to  authorize  grants  to 
establish  family  planning  projects.  Although 
funding  has  never  really  been  adequate,  this 
program  has  been  very  successful.  There  are 
now  2'ao  family  planning  projects  In  42 
states,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto 
Rico  which  will  reach  over  350,000  women 
this  year.  Seventeen  of  t'.iese  projects  are  In 
California  and  the  largest,  recently  begun  in 
Los  Angeles,  is  designed  to  reach  10,000 
women. 

Most  family  planning  programs,  however, 
are  located  under  the  aegis  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and 
there  the  record  is  nothing  less  than  shame- 
ful. Titles  IV  and  V  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967  established  a  congres- 
slona.  mandate  for  action  in  the  birth  con- 
trol field.  Title  V  required  that  at  least  six 
per  c>tnt  of  all  maternal  and  infant  care 
grantt  each  year  should  be  used  for  family 
planning  projects.  The  90th  Congress  then 
reinf creed  this  mandate  by  raising  that 
minimum  to  10  percent  for  family  planning 
in  fiscal  year  1969.  Twelve  million  dollars 
was  available  for  this  purpose  In  that  fiscal 
year.  A  large  number  of  communities  and 
Institutions  began  applying  for  the  granta 
even  before  the  law  became  effective  In  July 
1968.  Eight  different  applications  came  from 
California  ranging  from  Sacramento  to  San 
Diego.  Not  one  project  was  funded  until  so 
late  in  that  fiscal  year  that  only  now  are  they 
beginning  to  serve  women  in  need. 

Until  very  recently,  the  Department  was 
6-j  totally  lacking  In  personnel  trained  for 
this  rather  specialized  field,  its  policies  ha^e 
been  so  confusing.  Its  granting  process  so 
slow,  its  family  planning  responsibilities 
dropped  Into  such  unreceptlve  laps,  that 
the  program  was  stalled  for  over  a  year. 

Family  planning  programs  under  Title  V 
were,  until  recently,  administered  by  the 
Children's  Btireau  of  the  Social  and  Reha- 
bilitation Service. 

This  Bureau  has  been  drastically  under- 
staffed and  did  not  have  one  full-time  family 
planning  staff  member  either  in  Washing- 
ton or  in  any  regional  office.  Last  month  a 
new  National  Center  for  Family  Planning 
Services  was  established  in  the  Health  Serv- 
ices and  Mental  Health  Administration  and 
given  responsibility  for  the  Title  V  program. 
The  reorganization  will  provide  for  some  full- 
time  staff  In  Washington  and  the  regions. 

Two  years  ago  an  office  of  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Population  and  Family  Plan- 
ning was  estabUshed  in  HEW  to  formulate 
family  planning  policy,  communicate  that 
policy  to  the  public  to  the  Congress  and  to 
prrofessional  groups,  and  to  serve  as  a  cen- 
ter within  the  Department  for  planning, 
coordination  and  evaluation  of  programs. 
The  office  is  very  close  to  useless.  It  has  three 
stafT  members,  almost  no  funds  and  no 
meaningful  relationship  to  the  administra- 
tion of  family  planning  programs.  The  office 
has  been  allowed  to  remain  vacant  since  last 
May. 

The  Medical  Services  Administration  and 
the  Assistance  Payments  Administration  also 
have  some  responsibllltlas  In  the  family 
planning  field,  but  have  not  been  allotted 
full-time  staff  In  Washington  or  the  regions 
to  carry  out  their  responsibilities.  Recent 
social  security  amendments  require  that  wel- 
fare departments  offer  family  planning  serv- 
ices to  recipients  of  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren. Medicaid  programs  are  also  a  source 
of  funds  for  family  planning  services.  How- 
ever, neither  of  theM  sources  have  or  can 
meet  more  than  a  small  proportion  of  the 
need. 

If  these  programs  are  Important,  and  I 
believe  they  are  vitally  so.  it  is  obvious  that 
their  admlnlstraUon  must  be  Improved.  ItM 


establishment  of  the  National  Center  for 
Family  Planning  Services  is  not  sufficient  in 
Itself.  Its  director  has  no  clearly  defined  re- 
sponsibility for  c(x>rdlnating  or  evaluating 
other  family  planning  services  in  HEW.  The 
Center  Is  still  cut  off  from  population  re- 
search activities,  and  most  important,  no  new 
money  for  research  or  services  has  been  pro- 
vided. 

S.  2108  would  remedy  these  weaknesses.  It 
would  provide  more  funds  for  both  research 
and  services.  Funds  ranging  from  J89  million 
to  $306  million  a  year  would  be  authorized 
for  the  fiscal  years  1971-75.  It  would  combine 
the  research  and  services  functions  in  a  pro- 
posed National  Center  for  Population  and 
Family  Planning,  thereby  speeding  up  the 
process  by  which  new  developments  move 
Into  the  services  field. 

The  Center  would  be  authorized  to  carry 
out,  at  a  minimum,  the  following  functions: 
public  information,  program  planning  and 
development,  manpower  development  and 
training,  supervision  of  field  services,  re- 
productive physiology  research,  contraceptive 
development,  operational  and  evaluation  re- 
search, behavioral  research  and  grants 
management. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  HEW  would, 
through  the  Center,  be  provided  with  the 
authority  to  coordinate,  administer  and 
evaluate  all  family  planning  activities  for  the 
Department  and  would  provide  liaison  -with 
the  activities  of  other  federal  agencies  such 
as  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  The 
Secretary  would  be  required  to  make  a  year- 
ly progress  report  to  the  Congress  on  how 
all  federal  programs  contributed  to  national 
population  and  family  planning  goals  and  the 
steps  to  be  taken  during  the  coming  year. 

POPULATION    EESEABCH 

There  Is  no  completely  safe  and  effective 
means  of  contraception  available  to  any 
woman,  rich  or  poor.  Eight  million  Amer- 
ican women  are  presently  taking  contracep- 
tive pills,  and  yet  we  know  that  these  pills 
are  not  yet  absolutely  safe — although  they 
may  be  less  dangerous  to  the  woman  who 
takes  them  than  childbirth  itself.  We  must 
have  an  expanded  program  of  research  to 
discover  Improved  methods  of  contracep- 
tion which  are  safe,  effective  and  simple  to 
use. 

A  Center  for  Population  Research  ■was  es- 
tablished almost  two  years  ago  as  part  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Hu- 
man Development.  These  activities  should, 
however,  be  more  closely  related  to  the  serv- 
ice programs,  and  a  separate  authorization 
should  be  made  for  population  research  ac- 
tivities. Both  of  these  needs  would  be  met 
by  S.  2108. 

In  regard  to  the  technical  area  of  con- 
traceptive research,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the 
absolute  necessity  of  progress  in  this  area  in 
order  to  develop  the  Improved  contraceptive 
methods  which  will  contribute  to  accom- 
plishing a  significant  turndown  in  the  birth 
rate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  to  beg^in  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  continued  population 
givwth  at  home  and  abroad,  we  must  as  a 
first  and  Indispensable  step  drastically  in- 
crease our  knowledge  of  population  trends, 
needs  and  Implications.  We  must  have  In- 
creased research  into  improved  methods  of 
family  planning.  We  must  have  a  more  ef- 
fective system  for  delivering  these  services 
to  all  segments  of  our  society.  We  must  also 
ensure  that  the  knowledge  gained  from  In- 
creased research  Is  fully  and  widely  dissem- 
inated. An  educated  public  opinion  Is  the 
crucial  factor  In  deciding  upon  and  main- 
taining our  ultimate  course  of  action. 

Population  Increases  occur  without  any 
definite  warnings  of  alarm  to  call  us  to  at- 
tention and  to  action.  It  is  clear  that  we 
are  sitting  on  a  time  bomb,  with  a  slow  but 
devastating  fuse. 

I  strongly  hope  that  we  will  see  the  early 


passage  of  S.  2108,  for  the  time  left  to  us 
to  make  a  viable  and  realistic  choice  is 
steadily  diminishing. 

We  need  a  strong  national  commitment  to 
expanded  population  research,  to  Improved 
services,  and  to  the  task  of  reaching  na- 
tional population  goals. 

I  believe  that  S.  2108  is  a  significant  first 
step  toward  achieving  that  commitment  and 
toward  defining  and  achieving  that  goal. 


NIGERIA 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  txjday  I 
wish  to  comment  on  a  matter  which  is 
close  to  the  consciousness  of  us  all — 
the  situation  in  west  Africa  in  the  after- 
math of  Nigeria's  tragic  civil  war. 

The  fighting  has  been  over  for  a  week. 
The  surrender  documents  have  been 
signed.  The  question  now  uppermost  in 
every  mind  is  how  to  speed  relief  to  those 
who  need  It. 

Tlie  prevention  of  reprisals  and  the 
control  of  the  troops  is  the  first  essen- 
tial condition  for  an  effective  relief  ef- 
fort. Without  order,  there  simply  can 
be  no  relief.  The  Federal  Military  Gov- 
ernment of  Nigeria  has  gone  far  toward 
maintaining  order  and  discipline  In  the 
field,  thereby  providing  the  essential 
framework  within  which  supplies  can  be 
distributed,  and  within  which  they  can 
be  accepted. 

The  FMG  has  also  promised  amnesty 
to  all  of  the  rebels.  This  promise  appears 
to  be  well  on  the  way  to  fulfillment.  It 
has  been  accepted  as  made  in  good  faith 
by  the  head  of  the  Biafran  Association 
of  the  Americas  and  by  His  Holiness,  the 
Pope.  The  former  Biafran  commander, 
Lt.  Col.  Philip  Effiong,  has  already  re- 
turned to  the  region,  and  even  now  he 
and  his  fellow  oflBcers  aire  moving  into 
the  bush  with  Nigerian  patrols,  bringing 
the  word  of  reconciliation  to  those  who 
are  still  in  hiding. 

The  Nigerian  Government  has  re- 
jected the  assistance  of  those  nations 
and  organizations  which  previously  aided 
Biafra.  The  people  of  Nigeria  believe, 
with  some  justification,  that  this  sup- 
port was  Instrumental  in  prolonging  the 
bitter  *ar,  and  that  the  food  and  weap- 
ons brought  in  from  these  varied 
sources-^whatever  the  motives  of  the 
donors — in  fact  contributed  to  the  death 
of  countless  thousands  of  people.  In- 
cluded in  the  ban  are  the  Governments 
of  France,  Portugal,  Rhodesia,  and  South 
Africa,  and  the  organization  known  as 
Joint  Church  Aid,  which  has  already 
disbanded  Itself  and  Is  in  the  process  of 
turning  its  supplies  over  to  the  Red 
Cross. 

However,  the  fact  tliat  these  organi- 
zations can  no  longer  operate  in  the 
area  does  not,  as  some  have  suggested, 
mean  that  no  food  is  getting  in. 

The  Nigerian  Red  Cross  has  been  pre- 
paring for  months  to  assume  the  task 
of  operating  a  major  relief  effort.  In 
Lagos,  it  has  been  ably  tissisted  by  an  in- 
ternational advisory  council  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  ICRC,  religious 
groups,  and  a  number  of  friendly  gov- 
ernments. Including  representatives  of 
the  United  States.  At  the  time  that  ,the 
war  ended,  the  Nigerians  had  17,000  tons 
of  food  ready  to  be  distributed.  This  food 
was  not,  as  has  also  been  suggested,  ly- 
ing on  the  docks  in  Lagos.  It  had  already 
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been  jtorcd  at  key  distribuuon  iwmu 
close  to  the  borders  of  Blafra.  readi'  to 
be  transported  in  as  soon  a5  the  fighting 
ceased  13  000  more  tons  ol  food  were 
located  in  neishborintt  countries,  ready 
to  be  fed  into  the  pipeline  Aiid  forming 
the  bulk  of  thc>e  stockpiles  are  the  staple 
foods  of  the  people — nee.  beans,  manioc, 
ca-sava,  and  dried  milk  In  addition,  a.- 
coiiditions  settle  and  normal  means  ol 
communication  are  reopened  local  foods 
will  also  become  available  for  di>tribu- 
tion. 

Obviously,  the  Nigerian  Red  Cross  has 
not  been  able  to  reach  all  of  the  people 
who  are  in  need   But  it  is  doint;  a  com- 
mendable  job    The   teams   which   have 
moved  m  are  wisely,  not  solely  Nigerian 
Red   Cross   representatives  and   doctors 
from  other  countries  are  working  side  by 
side  with  Nigerian  officials,  and  the  head 
of  the  Biafran  Red  Cros^  has  resumed 
his  former  position  as  deputy  director  of 
the  Nigerian  operation    Wherever  po>- 
sible  these  teams  are  asing  the  familiar 
distribution  points  whlcli  were  manned, 
until  a  few  days  ago.  by  the  dedicated 
missionaries    and    relief    workers    who 
formed  tlie  vanguard  of  Joint  Church 
Aid  and  Caritas    In  cases  where  these 
workers  stayed  on  the  Job  many  of  them 
are   now  helpmg   the   NlyerlaIV^   to   pet 
food  to  the  people 

Reports  from  the  town  of  Aba.  recap- 
tured in  the  fl«hi;ng  only  a  few  days  ago. 
may  be  indicative  of  the  way  the  situa- 
tion is  developing.  There,  a  small  west 
African  village  which  was  deserted  dur- 
ing the  flghtins  is  already  a  thriving 
market  town  with  over  100.000  inhabi- 
tants. These  people  and  those  who  will 
join  them  in  the  days  ahead  are  at  a 
central  and  easily  reached  location ;  they 
are  relatively  easy  to  feed  Likewise,  the 
photo  on  the  front  page  of  a  Washing- 
ton newspaper  over  the  weekend  showed 
three  young  boys  pteparmg  a  meal  in  Uie 
streets  of  Owerri.  the  last  major  town  to 
be  retaken  They.  too.  will  be  relatively 
easy  to  reach  and  to  feed 

There  is  still  danger,  though  ;t  Is  re- 
ceding, of  unanticipated  outbreaks  of 
violence  which  will  set  back  the  relief 
effort.  There  is  danger  of  epidemic  And 
there  are  people  hiding  in  the  dense  for- 
est whom  the  best  of  relief  efforts  and 
the  most  conscientious  of  military  pa- 
trols may  yet  be  unable  to  reach  But 
word  spreads  fast  in  west  Africa,  and  the 
need  for  special  efforts  to  reach  the  more 
remote  areas  will  decline  substantially  as 
order  is  mainUined  and  food  is  provided 
In  increasing  quantities  to  all  distribu- 
tion points. 

Nigena's  efforts  to  date  have  indeed 
been  commendable  Tlie  Red  Cross  and 
the  Ministry  for  Economic  Development 
are.  from  all  accounts,  moving  supplies 
m  swiftly.  Where  facilities  have  been 
lacking,  such  as  trucks  and  certain  med- 
ical supplies,  the  Nigenans  have  not 
hesitated  to  ask  the  Governments  of 
Britain  and  the  Umted  States  to  pick  up 
the  slack,  and  the  necessary  equipment 
has  been  forthcoming  without  delay 

It  has  been  suggested  in  some  quarters 
that  the  United  SUtes  has  not  done 
enough.  We  have  given  $80  mUlion  to  the 
rtbef  effort  over  the  last  2  years  We 
have  provided  planes,  paid  for  sea  trans- 
port  of   supplies,   and  made    available 


medicmcs  and  doctors  More  is  certainly 
available  when  it  is  needed  But  there 
are  stiU  those  who  believe  that  the  West- 
ern governments  should  launch  a  mas- 
sive airlift  of  supplies  to  eastern  Nigeria. 
Viewed  in  the  context  both  of  the 
planning  and  tlie  oi^ration  of  the  reUef 
effort  to  date,  such  suggestions  are  both 
unneces.sary  and  unfortunately  mis- 
guided Suggestions  of  direct  intrrven- 
tion  are  unncce.s.-<ary  because  the  Ni- 
gerians aie  making  every  effort  to  meet 
ilie  needs  of  these  people  Uiemselves. 
and  because  they  are  wise  enough  to  ask 
for  the  equipment  and  supphes  which 
thf'V  lack  And  suggestions  of  direct  in- 
tervention are  misguided  becau.se  such 
efforts  could  imperii  the  process  of  rec- 
onciliation 

Mr.  President.  I  belitve  that  tlie  best 
senice  we  can  perform  is  to  support 
rather  than  to  atunipt  circumvention  of 
the  p:e.sent  effort-.^  of  the  Nigerian  Gov- 
ernment Despite  all  attempts  at  medla- 
i.on.  the  war  wius  finally  brouiiht  to  an 
end  by  the  parties  to  the  struggle,  in 
direct  contact  The  same  must  nov  be 
true  of  tlie  reconstruction 

With  tlie  conclusion  of  the  war,  the 
Ibo  people  will  now  f\nd  th.eu  security 
and  ihpir  future  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  Nigeria  And  that  security 
must  be  based  on  trust 

The  many  peoples  of  Nigeria  must 
learn,  once  again,  to  woik  together.  Tlie 
process  will  be  vastly  faclhtated  if.  in- 
deed it  is  Nigerians  who  provide  aid  to 
Nigerians,  rather  than  Europeans  or 
Amcrcans  who  provide  aid  to  Ibos  West- 
ern observers  certainly  have  a  role  to 
play.  European  and  American  partici- 
pants are  even  now  workmg  side  by  side 
with  Nigerians,  and  their  presence  in  the 
war-torn  areas  Is  a  great  help  in  restor- 
ing confidence  among  the  Ibos 

But  Americans  and  Europeans  cannot 
come  between  the  former  combaUnts 
For  if  Uiey  do.  tlie  people  of  what  was 
Biafra  wUl  look  to  outsiders  for  suste- 
nance and  security.  They  will  not  sec 
the  efforts  of  the  Nigerian  Government 
to  help  them  And.  old  differences  far 
from  being  mitigated,  will  unfortunately 
be  perpetuated,  with  possible  dire  conse- 
quences for  the  future. 

This  IS  what  I  refer  to  when  I  speak 
of  the  choice  which  confronts  us.  The 
easy,  the  politic,  in  some  ways  the  most 
personally  satisfying  course  of  action 
would  be  to  provide  direct  relief,  with 
or  without  the  consent  of  the  Nigerian 
Government.  But  in  terms  of  the  long- 
range  welfa-.e  of  the  people,  in  terms  of 
the  stability  of  the  country,  in  terms 
even  of  saving  the  largest  number  of 
lives  both  now  and  In  the  future,  this 
would  be  the  worst  choice  we  could  possi- 
bly make  The  harder  choice,  but  the 
wiser  one,  is  to  support  the  government 
of  Nigeria  in  Its  best  efforts  to  reunite 
the  country  and  to  restore  the  badly 
shattered  confidence  of  a  large  segment 
of  Its  people. 

General  Gowon  and  those  who  work 
with  him  have  conducted  affairs  In  a 
manner  which  merits  our  confidence  and 
support.  They  are  the  leaders  of  a  sov- 
ereign state  which  in  difficult  times  is 
seriously  tn-'ing  to  provide  for  the  wel- 
fare of  its  people  In  \hLs  effort  they 
have  the  support  of  the  leaders  of  the 


former  rebellious  territory.  We  can  best 
sene  the  interests  of  all  concerned  if  we 
recognize  Nigeria's  sovereignty  in  this 
matter,  if  we  assist  the  Governments 
efforts  m  the  way  which  they  deem  most 
helpful,  and  if  we  refrain  from  any  overt 
acts  or  suggestions  which  might  serve  to 
impede  this  constructive  process. 

I  highly  commend  these  efforts,  and 
prav  that  the  day  may  soon  be  at  hand 
when  there  will  be  truly  one  Nigeria, 
With  equal  nt:hl^  and  full  opi>ortunity 
for  Its  people 


FAIRNESS  IN  FRANCHISING 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
bination of  the  desire  of  a  man  to  own 
an  independent  business  and  the  "good 
basLness  sense"  of  himdreds  of  corpora- 
tions today  is  producing  a  restructuring 
of  the  system  of  distribution  of  products 
and  services. 

Franchismc;  is  growing  so  fast  that  last 
weeks  figures  are  unreliable  today. 

But  we  do  know  that  the  number  of 
such  businesses  now  Is  approximately 
670.000,  And  the  forecast  is  that  by  1975, 
70  percent  of  all  retail  sales  will  be 
through  franchising. 

So  far.  this  growth  has  occurred  with- 
out a  rule  book  adopted  to  assuie  fair 
plav  for  all  participants. 

Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  demonstrated 
for  me  that  such  ground  rules  were  nec- 
essarj-.  Tlierefore.  I  have  Introduced  the 
Fairness  in  Franchising  Act — S.  1967— 
upon  which  I  hope  the  subcommittee  will 
vote  m  the  next  few  weeks. 

In  a  letter  in  support  of  that  bill. 
Robert  M.  Dias,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Pranchised  Busi- 
nessmen, spells  out  the  problems  facing 
the  franchise  in  business  "for  himself." 
Because  he  sums  up  the  problems  so 
well.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Dias"  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Associatiow  or 
Pranchised  Businessmen. 
Washington,  DC.  Soiember  2S,  1969. 
Hon   PhilH"  a.  Haiit, 
US    Senate. 
Washington,  D  C 

Dea*  Senator  Hart:  Our  newly  formed  or- 
ganization, the  Nallonal  Association  of  Pran- 
chised Bu.sinessmen.  waa  formed  to  All  some 
serious  voids  In  today's  business  environment 
Namely,  the  lack  of  franchise  representation 
and  the  *l>sence  of  a  source  of  unbiased  pub- 
lic Information  on  a  major  Industry  which  is 
rapidly  growing  everyday  This  growth  has 
been  due.  in  a  large  degree,  to  mans  desire 
to  work  for  •himself  and  to  Improve  his 
tlnanclal  status. 

UnUke  other  Industries,  the  growth  of  fran- 
chising is  extremely  vl.«able  to  the  average 
man.  Por  all.  on  a  dally  basis,  in  one  way  or 
another  use  one  of  the  wide  variety  of  goods 
and  services  offered  by  companies  that  use 
the  franchl.se  method  of  distribution.  As  a 
result,  more  and  more  Individuals  are  In- 
vesting In  franchising  every  year,  with  the  re- 
sult that  today  there  are  over  670.000  fran- 
chl.sed  buslnesse.<!  with  annual  sales  of  HOC 
billion 

However,  the  .istoundlngly  rapid  growth, 
together  with  a  lack  of  definite  legal  stand- 
ards to  govern  the  antl-competltlve  and  un- 
fair practices  of  franchisors,  and  the  grossly 
uneqiril  status  and  bargaining  power  of  the 
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franchisee  has  caused  serious  problems  for 
the  franchlsed  businessmen.  Among  them 
are: 

Fear  of  loss  of  Investment  through  canceN 
latlon  or  termination  for  minor  contract  In- 
fringements. 

Limited  or  no  rights  to  uansfer  fran- 
chises. 

Exhorbltant  fees  and  royalty  payments  that 
are  vastly  out  of  proportion  to  sales  volume. 

Directed  company  purchases  of  merchan- 
dise, supplies,  and  equipment  that  could  be 
obtained  elsewhere  for  less. 

Restrictions  on  selling  price  and  product 
offerings — regardless  of  local  competitive  sit- 
uations. 

Constant  pressure  and  control  by  the  com- 
pany to  Impose  mandatory  working  hours, 
and  high  sales  quotas. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  problems,  and 
unhappily  tliey  are  not  Isolated  Instances. 
At  the  root  of  all  these  situations  is  the 
franchise  agreement  itself,  which  may  be 
totally  one-sided  and  unfair  and  specifically 
the  termination  provisions  which  encourage 
Intimidation  and  coercion  of  franchises  to 
accomplish  anti-competitive  and  unfair  ends. 

When  an  individual  signs  a  franchise 
agreement  he  regards  himself  as  an  Inde- 
pendent businessman.  Yet  all  too  often  be 
has  absolutely  no  Indication  of  the  unfair 
practices  persisting  In  certain  aspects  of 
franchising.  At  best,  most  franchised  busi- 
nessmen today,  because  of  the  provisions 
contained  in  their  contracts,  can  only  con- 
sider themselves  quasi-independent. 

This  Imbalance  of  contractual  power  Is 
also  being  used  by  franchisers  that  are  not 
only  destroying  the  "American  Dream"  of 
"owrnlng  your  own  business."  but  they  are 
"squeezing  out"  established  franchises  by 
ruthless  exercise  of  their  termination,  and 
other  one-sided  contractual  provisions.  This 
latter  practice  threatens  the  very  existence 
of  the  franchise  method  of  distribution  and 
seriously  reduces  competition  in  the  "market 
place"  and  ultimately  affects  the  consumer 
where  it  hurts  most,  "in   the   pocketbook." 

The  National  Association  of  Pranchised 
Businessmen  strongly  support  your  effort  and 
the  effort  of  your  colleagues  to  curb  the  un- 
ethical practices  and  inequities  which  exist 
in  franchising  today.  You  can  also  be  sure 
that  every  franchised  businessman  and  every 
potenUal  investor  who  has  knowledge  of  the 
facts  appreciate  the  work  of  your  committee 
In  proposing  legislation  which  has  been 
needed  for  so  long. 

Sincerely  yours. 

RoDEKT  M.  Dias, 

President. 


FIGHTING  CRIME  IN  THE  CITIES 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr  President,  I  read 
with  Interest  Attorney  General  Mitch- 
ell's recent  announcement  that  $236  mil- 
lion would  soon  be  distributed  to  the 
States  under  title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  Act  to  help  fight  crime. 
If  properly  used.  I  am  confident  these 
fimds  would  be  most  helpful  in  the  war 
against  crime.  At  present,  however,  I 
have  little  confidence  that  these  funds 
w  ill  be  well  spent,  y 

Title  I  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of 
Congress  to  "assist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in /Strengthening  and  improv- 
ing law  enforcement  at  every  level  by 
national  assistance."  Such  assistance  was 
to  be  in  the  form  of  planning  and  action 
grants  to  be  distributed  to  the  States  by 
LEAA.  Congress  assumed  when  it  passed 
title  I  that  these  planning  and  action 
grants  would  be  used  in  those  areas  of  a 
State  that  have  the  highest  incidence 
of  crime:  that  is.  its  urban  areas.  Yet 
the  implementation  of  title  I  during  its 


first  year  of  existence  has  demonstrated 
that  an  appropriate  percentage  of  the 
Federal  funds  received  by  the  States  is 
oftentimes  not  being  expended  in  the 
cities.  Rather,  these  crime  fighting  f imds 
are  frequently  being  wasted  on  projects 
which  in  no  way  meet  the  crime  prob- 
lems or  our  cities.  For  example,  a  dispro- 
portionate amount  of  the  money  distrib- 
uted by  LEAA  last  year  was  used  by  rural 
police  forces  to  purchase  two-way  radio 
equipment.  While  appreciative  of  the 
desire  of  these  nonurban  law  enforce- 
ment offices  to  have  the  most  up-to-date 
equipment  available,  I  do  not  think  their 
needs  should  take  precedence  over  the 
much  more  obvious  and  pressing  require- 
ments of  our  crime-plagued  cities. 

If  it  is  admitted,  as  I  think  it  surely 
must  be,  that  crime  is  essentially,  and 
most  seriously,  a  problem  of  our  cities, 
then  there  should  be  some  better  guar- 
antee that  these  crime  fighting  fimds 
will  go  where  the  problem  is.  To  that  end, 
I  recently  introduced  legislation — S. 
3171 — which  seeks  to  achieve  that  goal. 
Presently,  Title  I  gives  absolute  control 
over  the  distribution  of  these  block  grant 
funds  to  the  States  themselves.  My  legis- 
lation would  alter  this  approach  by  re- 
quiring the  Justice  Department  to  reduce 
the  amoimt  of  money  available  to  States 
which  do  not  adequately  deal  with  the 
special  problems  and  particular  needs  of 
their  major  urban  areas  and  other  areas 
with  high  crime  rates. 

It  also  calls  for  the  expenditure  of 
$3  billion  in  the  next  3  years  to  meet  the 
crime  problem.  I  firmly  believe  that  if 
the  war  against  crime  is  to  be  fought  suc- 
cessfully. Congress  carmot  afford  to  au- 
thorize less.  Clearly,  the  size  of  our  com- 
mitment is,  in  large  measure,  determined 
by  the  amoimt  of  funds  which  we  set 
aside  for  the  objective. 

I  view  this  legislation  as  a  responsible 
attempt  to  make  State  governments  more 
responsive  to  the  obvious  needs  of  their 
cities.  I  am  pleased  that  1 1  Senators  saw 
fit  to  join  me  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill.  I 
am  equally  pleased  that  the  National 
League  of  Cities  organization,  which  has 
had  a  long  interest  in  the  implementation 
of  title  I,  has  .'elt  strongly  enough  to 
pledge  its  support  to  S.  3171. 1  ask  luiani- 
mous  conseDt  that  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Patrick  Healy,  the  executive  director  of 
the  National  League  of  Cities,  expressing 
his  organization's  agreement  with  the 
objectives  of  S.  3171,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

If  the  war  against  crime  is  to  be  won. 
we  must  have  every  assurance  that  the 
limited  fimds  available  will  be  well  spent. 
Cmrently,  no  such  assurance  exists. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  XjEAgixe  of  Cities. 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  9,  1S69. 
Hon.  Vance  Habtke, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  g).C. 

Dear  SENATOtlliAETKi::  The  National  League 
of  Cities  strongly  "Supports  S.  3171  which  you 
have  Introduced  «  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Stefe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 
We  believe  that  this  <blU,  if  enacted,  would 
substantially  reduce  the  problems  In  the  pro- 
gram which  have  caused  concern  for  m&ny 
of  the  nation's  mayors  and  which  were  high- 


lighted in  your  excellent  statement  intro- 
ducing the  bill. 

Under  the  program  as  presently  consti- 
tuted, many  cities  with  major  crime  prob- 
lems are  not  receiving  their  fair  share  of  the 
crime  funds  or  having  their  particular  crime 
control  problems  recognized  properly  in  state 
crime  plans.  Your  bill  would  sulxtantially 
improve  the  position  of  cities  with  high  crime 
problems  to  receive  adequate  funding  under 
this  program.  At  the  same  time  it  gives  states 
an  inducement  to  deal  responsibly  with  the 
crime  pix>blems  of  their  major  urban  areas 
by  allowing  those  states  which  adequately 
recognize  urban  crime  problems  and  commit 
resources  to  aiding  the  crime  cotnrol  effort  an 
even  greater  share  of  funds  than  they  are 
presently  entitled  to.  In  doing  so,  S.  3171  en- 
courages Important  new  concepts  In  fedeitil- 
state-local  relations,  allowing  a  greater  state 
role  in  local  programs  for  states  which  dem- 
onstrate a  commitment  and  concern  for 
solving  local  problems  while  assuring  that 
local  governments  In  those  states  which  do 
not  make  a  sincere  commitment  to  solving 
urban  problems  wiU  stUl  receive  their  falr 
share  of  federal  funds. 

We  also  strongly  support  tbe  91  billion 
level  of  authorizations  which  you  have  pro- 
posed. Such  substantial  federal  support  will 
stimulate  meaningful  state  and  local  pro- 
grams making  necessary  changes  and  Im- 
provements In  a  criminal  justice  system  to 
assure  more  effective  crime  control  efforts 

We  hope  that  efforts  to  secure  enactment 
of  S,  3171  wUl  be  successful  and  pledge  you 
the  full  support  of  the  National  League  ol 
Cities  to  this  end. 
Sincerely. 

Patrick  Healy. 
Executife  Director. 


A  PEACEFUL  MISSION  FOR  FORT 
DETRICK 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  historic  annoimcement  of 
November  25,  when  he  renounced  the 
development  and  first  use  of  weai>ons  of 
chemical  and  biological  warfare,  has 
given  us  a  great  opportunity  to  redirect 
the  resources  employed  in  CBW  research 
to  the  service  of  mankind. 

The  Nation's  leading  facility  for  re- 
search in  defensive  biological  warfare  is 
Fort  Detrick,  in  Frederick,  Md.  Port  De- 
trick  has  a  large  corps  of  highly  trained, 
highly  skilled  civihan  scientists  and  a  re- 
search plant  tmparalleled  in  the  entire 
country.  The  talent  and  facilities  gath- 
ered at  Detrick  have  already  made  sig- 
nificant contributions  in  fields  such  as 
biology,  agriculture,  and  public  health  as 
byproducts  of  defense  work.  It  is  now  im- 
perative that  the  full  energies  of  this 
vital  installation  be  focused  on  our  most 
pressing  environmental  and  health  prob- 
lems. 

Accordingly,  I  have  initiated  discus- 
sions with  Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBridge,  Science 
Advisor  to  the  President,  and  with  Det- 
rick officials,  DOD  personnel,  and  offi- 
cers in  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
They  have  begim  to  explore  a  number 
of  possibilities  for  new  missions  for  Port 
Detrick.  But  the  reductions-in-force  re- 
cently announced  by  DOD  have  imder- 
lined  the  need  to  move  rapidly  in  order 
to  hold  together  the  unique  research 
team  now  at  Detrick,  and  to  realize  the 
full  potential  of  this  installation  for 
peacetime  research. 

The  conversion  of  Port  Detrick  to  un- 
classified research  would  be  fully  con- 
sistent with  the  President's  statement  of 
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November  25.  It  would  be  an  effecUve 
step  toward  a  full  national  return  on 
the  great  investment  we  have  made  In 
this  ImporUnt  insUllatlon.  It  could  lead 
to  historic  breakthroughs  in  health  re- 
search. 

I  intend  to  pursue  this  matter,  m  co- 
npcraticn  with  Representative  J  Glenn 
Beall.  I  ask  uiianin-ioui  consent  to  have 
punted  In  the  Record  the  text  of  my 
•  Ict'.er  of  January  9  to  Dr  DuBridge.  and 
editorials  on  the  sub.iect  published  by 
the  Frederick  Po.'it  and  the  Washington 

Post. 

Tlicre  bcin?  no  objection,  the  letter  and 
editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows 

J\NIAP.T   9.    1970 

Dr   I  El  A   DvHaiDCr 
Scienrf  Advuor  to  t'lf  Prcnd-nt 
rnr  Wliite  Hotixe 
Washingtcm.  DC. 

Dem  Dt  DuBWDCE.  .■Mthui.k'r^  the  reduc- 
tlon-111-rori.e  at  Firt,  Detrlck.  MaryUnd.  an- 
nounrecl  tt>day  Is  prlmarUy  budgetary  lu 
character  and  also  rfflecu  a  change  m  IW 
historical  mission.  I  am  confident  that  you 
are  reviewing  carefully  the  need  to  find  at 
Deirlclc.  with  its  unique  facilities,  .i  new 
goal  shaped  to  peacetime  realities. 

If  ever  the  biblical  entreaty  th.^t  man 
t)eat  hib  swords  into  p'.ow.share3  had  a  liiier- 
d.iy  meaning,  ll  is  In  the  hi.^toric  decision 
of  the  President  on  November  25  that  the 
United  States  would  reiuuinie  the  use  of 
".ethal  biological  ar.d  chemlcil  warfare  But 
the  Instruments  devoted  to  such  warfare  are 
also  particularly  fitted  to  c  lUnbiite  to  the 
solution  of  the  nations  primary  eiutrou- 
menl.^.l  and  public  health  prgijlems 

To  Ihia  end,  I  have  been  m  touch  with  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  With  the  P\ib- 
11c  Health  Service.  NTH  has  h.ul  a  continu- 
ing acienUflc  relatloruhlp  with  Deurlck.  It.s 
lal»r»tory  faciliUee  and  its  contaminated  ma- 
terlil  dlspoKoi  facilities  ov£  a  periud  of 
years. 

Port  E>etrlck  has  a  rese.irch  plan-,  unparal- 
leled anywhere,  with  an  acq'.ilsltion  cosi  of 
nearly  one-quarter  billion  dollars  and  a  re- 
placement cost  far  higher  With  siich  an  In- 
vestment, u  U  simply  essentl.il  that  the  fa- 
cilities and  the  scientific  personnel  which 
have  Ijeen  using  thoee  faculties  are  given  a 
national  mission  commenaura'.e  with  their 
potential.  We  must  not  render  this  installa- 
tion tiselesa  because  the  teams  of  wiexuitts 
and  technicians  have  scattered  to  the  four 
winds,  I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  how  dlfflcult 
It  la  to  regroup  a  team  of  sci-ntlflc  experts 
once  circumstances  have  appeared  to  dic- 
tate  to  them  the   need  to  move  on. 

It  U  wholly  conilsteat  with  the  President  s 
policy  statement  that  we  move  promptly  and 
urgently  to  And  a  permanent  new  theme — a 
permanent  new  role  and  mission — for  Port 
DetrlcK. 

To  be  sure.  Detrlck  oflDclals.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  the  Natlon.il  lus'.ltutea  of 
Health,  and  the  Surgeon  General  have  begxin 
praJLimlnary  explorations  to  find  this  new 
theme  But  I  believe  that  prompt  and  effec- 
tive coordlixatlon  must  be  achieved  at  an 
early  date  if  we  are  to  hold  together  the 
unique  team  that  presently  serves  the  na- 
tion at  Dctrick 

I  need  not  tell  you  of  the  relationships 
between  peuce-tune  research  In  biological  and 
ciiemical  fields  and  the  defense-related  work 
uf  thii  type  of  facUlty  Pt>rt  Detrick's  re- 
search has  already  resulted  in  many  ad- 
vances, as  byproducts  of  Its  defense  work,  in 
the  peace-time  fields  of  agriculture,  biology. 
:.!id    public    health,    among   others. 

Further,  there  can  be  a  new  purpose  served, 
conceivably,  in  pursuit  of  a  breakthrough 
In  cancer  reaearcb.  There  U  a  direct  rela- 
tioiiship  between  the  excellent  envlron- 
meiit-U  quality  control  available  at  Detrlck 


and  the  requirements  of  this  type  of  cancer 
research,  I  understand,  for  example,  that 
the  laboratory  space  at  Detrlck  itself  presenw 
an  unparaUed  advanUige,  The  Government 
has  already  invested  »t»0  per  cubic  foot  in 
these  facilities,  as  against  the  $60  per  cubic 
ioQl  of  space  found  In  the  finest  colK-ge 
I.ibciratorles  in  the  nation. 

These  are  only  a  few  suggestions  on  th- 
r  ad  to  find'ng  a  new  purpose  there  I  look 
forward  to  discussing  them  with  you  per- 
sonaUy  If  Joint  use  of  Detrlck  s  facilities  by 
civilian  scientific  agencies  proves  leaaible  and 
desirable,  we  will  indeed  be  able  to  add  an- 
other advance  to  mank.ud  ^  quest  for  pe.ice. 

With  best  wishes. 
Slnferely. 

CR.'^RIES  WrC    M^TlIf^s.   .Jr  , 

V  S    Seruttor. 


IFrum  the  Frc:lerlck  (Md  1  Post   J  in 
10, 19701 
DrraicK  CtrrBACK 
\n\i\e    rumors    had    been    circulating    for 
many  weeks  re«?ardlng  the  impendUig  cut  of 
nersnnnel    at    Port    Detrlck.    the    announce- 
ment  of  a  cutback  of  219   positions  comes 
as  a  shock  to  the  commuiuiy. 

And  If  one  wants  to  believe  the  rimior  mill, 
liiere  will  be  even  more  In  the  works 

The  cutback  was  due.  according  to  the  an- 
iiuncement,  to  economy  reasons  What 
mnkes  Predericktonian.s  and  Port  Detrlck 
personnel  wonder  is  how  will  the  poet  be 
affected  bv  President  Nixon's  announcement 
of  late  19«9  that  this  country  will  no  longer 
be  involved  m  prodtictlou  and  stockpiling  of 
biological  weapons  which  could  be  lued  of- 
fti!  ivelv. 

While  the  cutback  is  about  in  per  cent  of 
the  civilian  personnel  at  Detrlck  an  earlier 
cut  announced  in  November  and  early  retire- 
ments token  In  October  have  heightened  the 
impact  of  the  announced  economy  move 

Efforts  of  both  Sen  Mac  Mathias  and  Con- 
gressman Glenn  Beall  at  arranging  a  White 
Ho'jse  conference  to  dUcuss  the  status  of 
Detrlck  are  to  be  applarded  The  physical 
facilities  as  well  a.>!  the  trained,  highly  skilled 
ieam4  of  scientists  and  scientific  Invef^tlgn- 
tors  represent  too  great  an  investment  to  be 
dumped  without  thorough  study. 

An  announced  plan  to  tiudy  the  possibility 
rf  transferlng  fuctlons  of  De'rlck  from  the 
Defense  Department  to  another  Federal  De- 
partment where  the  research  machinery  and 
porspnnel  can  be  used  is  also  a  prop<»r  cne. 
wMch  will  be  greeted  with  much  interest  by 
De'rlck   and   Frederick   residents 

F  >rt  Detrlck  for  almost  27  years  has  been 
an  Integral  part  of  Frederick.  Prom  the  earli- 
est years  of  Detrlck.  the  Integration  of  per- 
sonnel into  the  framework  and  fibre  of  Fred- 
erick and  its  social  instltutlorvs  has  been  the 
hallmark  of  the  Intera-ssociation  between  the 
two  communities. 

We  firmly  hope  that  a  resolution  of  the 
Detrlck  •problem"  will  be  made  and  will  be 
beneficial,  not  only  for  Detrlck  and  Pred- 
erick  but  for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

I  From   the  Washington  Post.  Jan.   19.  1970) 
SwoBDS   Into    Plowshares 
and  they  shall  beat   their  swords  into 
plowshares,   and   their   speara   into   pruning 

h,>tk.s;  nation  -h.ill  not  lift  up  .sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  anymore 

-  Isaiah  2  4 
It  is  an  unfcldlnu  pir.idcx  that  the  se- 
crecy-enshrouded biological  warfare  labora- 
tories at  Fort  Detrlck.  Md  .  could  be  used  for 
Important  research  In  problems  of  the  en- 
vironment and  public  health.  President  Nix- 
on's decision  to  take  the  country  out  of  the 
biological  warfare  business  has  left  the  future 
of  the  Installation's  fantastic  laboratories 
and  superb  research  staff  In  doubt.  Persons 
famlUar  with  Port  Detrlck  Insist  that  civilian 
research  agencies  will  be  clamoring  for  pieces 
of  the  »250  mlUlon  facility  near  Frederick, 


Md  .  once  they  learn  more  about  Its  capa- 
bility Already,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Hialih  ha.s  indicated  interest  in  Detrlck  for 
P  ..sElb'e  cancer  viru.s  rese.ircli  It  h:is  robot- 
like devices  which  would  permit  s-.ich  re- 
search to  be  conducted  without  exposing  the 
researchers  to  the  hazard  of  cancer  virus  lii- 
ffcilon.  Similarly,  the  Surgeon  Gtnernl  is 
said  to  be  interested  in  the  facilities  for  the 
safe  disposal  of  contaminated  research  nia- 
torlals. 

.-■Vnator  Mn'lila-'  has  asked  the  Presidents 
-^rieure  adviser.  Dr  Lee  A  DuBridge.  to  con- 
sider developing  a  new  national  civilian  mi-'- 
sion  for  the  laboratories  before  its  "teams  of 
scleniisii,  and  technicians  have  scaiicred  to 
the  four  w  inds  "  Clearly,  without  such  a  mis- 
sion, thev  will  soon  leave  for  more  challenp- 
ins  ao..-lgnmcnts.  There  is  also  the  qucsilon 
of^contlnulng  defensive  biological  research 
in  Immunization  and  .safety  In  accordance 
w  1th  the  President's  decision  But  surely  ways 
ran  be  found  to  marry  these  two  objectives 
To  do  so  would  be  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of 
tlie  President's  historic  decision  to  end  bio- 
logical warfare 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
•.vatched  recent  developments  In  the  U.S. 
Middle  East  policy  with  growing  con- 
cern and  on  January  18  liad  an  oppor- 
tunity to  address  the  Beth  Jacob  Congre- 
gation of  Baltimore  on  this  subject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks to  the  Beth  Jacob  Congregation 
and  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent, urging  him  to  reaffirm  US.  support 
for  direct  ncgotiationa  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  governments  to  determine 
all  substantive  elements  to  a  peace  set- 
tlement, be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows; 

RcMAXKs  BY  Senator  Tidings 
As  you  are  well  aware,  the  press  has  re- 
ported some  serious  developments  In  recent 
month-s  regarding  America's  Middle  East  pol- 
icy. This  morning  1  would  like  to  share  with 
yo-.i  some  thoughts  on  these  developments 
and  tlu'ir  po.sslble  implications  for  the 
a-.T.evement  of  a  meaningful  peace  settlc- 
niout  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  States. 

Following  the  6-day  war  of  June.  1967,  the 
litn  lal  US  position  on  a  Mideast  peace 
Boitlement  was  based  on  the  principle  that 
a  lasting  settlement  could  only  be  achieved 
Uirough  direct  negotiations  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  governments  on  all  matters  of 
substance.  As  President  Johnson  stated  on 
June  19.  1987.  "The  parties  to  the  conflict 
must  be  the  parUea  to  the  peace.  ...  It  la 
hard  to  see  how  It  is  possible  for  nations  to 
live  together  in  peace  II  they  cannot  learn 
to  reason  together." 

President  NUon  reaffirmed  American  sup- 
port for  the  principle  of  direct  negotiation 
as  the  only  avenue  to  a  durable  peace  as  re- 
cently as  List  September. 

Then,  as  you  know,  last  month  the  news- 
papers reported  two  U.S.  proposals  to  the 
soviet  Union  suggesting  possible  terms  for 
an  Israeli-EgypUan  and  an  israeU-Jordanlan 
settlement.  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  con- 
firmed the  existence  of  these  proposals. 

Immediately,  several  of  us  In  the  Senate 
asked  the  Sta'e  Department  for  an  expla- 
nation of  the  Bigniflcance  of  the  U.8.  settle- 
ment proposals.  For  these  proposals  appeared 
to  indicate  a  dangerous  departure  from  the 
official  U.S.  position:  A  step  In  the  direction 
of  substituting  a  settlement  Imposed  by  tlia 
Big  Four  Powers  for  one  reached  tbrough 
direct  negotlaUona  between  Israel  and  ths 
Arabs. 
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The  State  Department  emphatically  de- 
nied that  Its  proposals  signified  any  shlJt 
in  US.  policy.  I  hope  this  Is  the  case.  But 
their  denials"  to  date  have  been  less  than 
convincing. 

The  State  Department  claims  that  Its  pro- 
posals merely  represent  a  framework  within 
which  Arab-Israeli  negotiations  can  take 
place.  However,  a  framework  on  which  all 
parties  have  agreed  already  exists:  The 
United  Nations  Resolution  of  November  22, 
1967. 

Our  proposals  to  the  Soviets  appear  to  be 
an  attempt  to  go  beyond  that  framework; 
an  attempt  to  define  the  substantive  terms 
of  an  eventual  settlement  such  as  perma- 
nent boundaries,  the  status  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  resettlement  of  refugees. 

The  State  Department  further  claims  that 
the  U.S.  proposals  are  merely  "suggested" 
settlement  terms  and  cannot  reasonably  be 
viewed  as  "imposed.  "  But  this,  too,  is  un- 
convincing. 

In  a  recent  briefing  for  my  office.  State 
Department  Officials  conceded  that  It  would 
be  very  dlfflcult  for  Israel  to  reject  the  terms 
of  a  settlement  agreed  to  in  advance  by  both 
the  US.  and  the  Soviet  Union, 

Therefore — and  I  hope  I  am  wrong — I  fear 
a  dangerous  retrogression  in  U.S.  mldeast 
policy  Is  occurring,  I  say  retrogression  be- 
cause it  appears  the  administration  Is  sliding 
back  to  the  dlstastrous  middle  east  policy 
of  John  Foster  Dulles. 

As  you  recall,  after  the  1956  Suez  cam- 
paign the  US,  and  the  Soviet  Union  Imposed 
settlement  terms  on  Israel  and  Egypt  Instead 
of  requiring  direct  negotiations.  The  result 
was  an  unstable  peace  which  Egypt  had  no 
intention  or  interest  In  maintaining;  A  false 
peace  that  was  shattered  by  renewed  hostili- 
ties a  decade  later. 

The  present  State  Department  actions  ap- 
pear to  Ignore  this  and  Blmllar  lessons  of 
history.  They  presume  a  real  Interest  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  a  Middle  East 
settlement  now. 

But  the  facts  are  that  the  Soviet  Union 
continues  to  be  the  main  source  of  support 
for  Arab  acts  of  aggression  against  Israel  and 
Arab  hostility  towards  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union's 
present  leaders  wish  to  abandon  tension  in 
the  Bilddle  East  as  a  principle  part  of  her 
own  national  Interest. 

The  lessons  of  1956  ought  to  be  clear. 
Much  as  we  might  desire  it.  there  Is  no 
short-cut  to  a  durable  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  Our  own  national  Interests  dictate  tbat 
we  stand  firm  behind  the  principle  of  direct 
negotiation.  Negotiations  between  Israel  and 
the  Arab  Governments  in  which  all  major 
substantive  questions  are  decided. 

For  there  can  be  no  lasting  peace  in  the 
area  until  all  of  the  parties  to  the  conflict 
truly  want  peace.  And  as  the  Israelis  have 
properly  pointed  out,  willingness  to  nego- 
tiate directly  is  certainly  a  reasonable  test 
of  a  sincere  conunltment  to  a  peaceful  reso- 
lution of  differences. 

Therefore,  I  have  Just  written  the  Presi- 
dent tu'glng  him  to  reaffirm  American  sup- 
port for  the  principle  of  direct  negotiation. 
And  I  intend  to  speak  out  on  his  matter  on 
the  Senate  floor  in  the  coming  weeks. 

In  the  meantime,  until  a  permanent  peace 
Is  p>osslble,  it  is  essential  that  the  U.S.  pro- 
vide Israel  with  the  economic  and  military 
assistance  she  needs  to  survive.  I  believe  we 
must  to  do  so  for  two  principal  reasons. 

First,  the  US.  Is  morally  committed  to  the 
preservation  of  Israel  as  a  Jewish  homeland. 
History  has  made  tragically  clear  the  neces- 
sity for  a  place  to  which  Jews  may  turn  In 
the  face  of  the  persecution  which  has  con- 
tinued to  Infect  western  history.  The  spec- 
tacle of  Jews  vainly  seeking  a  haven  from 
Hitler's  death  camps  must  never  be  re- 
peated. No  man  of  conscience  can  believe 
otherwise. 


Second,  until  a  meaningful  peace  settle- 
ment Is  possible,  the  best  deterrent  to  open 
conflict  In  the  Middle  East  Is  an  Israel  strong 
enough  to  maintain  a  regional  balance  of 
power  vis-a-vls  her  Arab  neighbors,  I  shall 
certainly  support  adequate  assistance  to  In- 
sure Israel  the  means  to  defend  herself  suc- 
cessfully. 

I  wish  I  could  predict  an  imminent  settle- 
ment of  all  outstanding  issues  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  the  onset  of  a  Just  and  perma- 
nent peace.  Unfortunately.  I  cannot.  The 
hates  and  hostilities  still  run  too  deeply. 

The;  best  we  can  hope  for  in  the  coming 
decade  Is  a  policy  which  prevents  the  out- 
break of  a  fourth  round  in  the  Arab-Israeli 
war  and  which  buys  more  time.  Time  to  heal 
the  bitterness  and  salve  hurt  pride.  Time 
for  dialogue  and  communication.  Time  for 
the  mutual  trust  and  understanding  to  take 
root  which  are  the  foundations  of  lasting 
peace. 

January  16,  1970. 
Tlie  Pbestoent, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

£>i:Aa  Mb.  PsssiDEin:  I  write  out  of  a  great 
sense  of  urgency  created  by  what  I  per- 
ceive to  be  a  dangerous  retfogression  In  U.S. 
Middle  East  policy.  Those  who  authored 
this  policy  change  are  no  doubt  sincere  in 
their  desire  for  a  just  peace  In  the  Bilddle 
East  and  a  balanced  U.S.  position.  Nonethe- 
less the  effects  of  this  policy  shift  deeply 
concern  me  and  many  other  Americans. 

It  has  been  my  imderstandlng  that  from 
the  conclusion  of  the  Six  Etey  War  between 
Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors  in  June  of 
1967  tmttl  the  faU  of  1969,  the  official  U.S. 
position  on  a  Mideast  peace  settlement  had 
been  based  on  the  principle  of  direct  nego- 
tiations between  the  governments  of  Israel 
and  the  Arab  States  on  all  matters  of  sub- 
stance. This  was  made  clear  by  President 
Johnson  on  Jtme  19,  1967,  when  he  stated, 
"the  parties  to  the  confUct  must  be  the  par- 
ties to  the  peace  ...  It  Is  hard  to  see  how 
it  is  possible  for  nations  to  live  together  In 
peace  U  they  cannot  learn  to  reason  to- 
gether." You  reaffirmed  our  commitment  to 
direct  negotiations  as  the  only  way  to  se- 
cure a  true  and  lasting  peace  in  the  area, 
as  recently  as  last  September  In  your  ad- 
dress before  the  UJ».  General  Assembly. 

It  was  not  until  last  month,  with  the  pub- 
lication of  reports  of  U.S.  proposals  to  the 
Soviet  Union  outlining  possible  terms  of  an 
Israeli- Egyptian  settlement  and  an  Israeli- 
Jordanian  settlement,  that  evidence  of  a 
Blgnlflcant  departure  from  the  official  U.S. 
position  appeared.  For  the  existence  of  these 
U.S.  proposals,  confirmed  by  Secretory  Rogers 
In  his  speech  of  December  9,  1969,  and  his 
press  conference  of  December  23,  1969,  con- 
stitutes a  major  step  towards  the  substitu- 
ting of  a  settlement  Imposed  by  the  Big 
Four  powers  .for  a  settlement  reached 
through  negotiation  between  Israel  and  the 
Arabs. 

The  claim  that  these  U,S,  proposals 
merely  represent  a  framework  within  which 
Arab-Israeli  negotiations  can  take  place  Is 
not  a  convincing  one.  A  framework  on  which 
all  parties  have  agreed  already  exists:  the 
U.N.  Resolution  of  November  22,  1967.  The 
U.S.  proposals  of  October  28  and  Decem- 
ber 18,  1969,  represent  em  attempt  to  go  be- 
yond that  framework  and  to  define  the  sub- 
stantive terms  of  a  settlement,  including 
such  specific  matters  as  permanent  boun- 
daries, the  status  of  Jerusalem  and  the  set- 
tlement of  refugees. 

The  further  claim  that  these  U.S.  propos- 
als are  merely  suggested  settlement  terms 
and  cannot  reasonably  be  viewed  as  "im- 
posed" terms  is  equally  unconvincing.  In  a 
brieflng  for  my  office,  State  Department  offi- 
cials conceded  that  It  would  be  very  difficult 
for  Israel  to  reject  the  terms  of  a  settlement 


agreed  to  in  advance  by  both  the  U.S.  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  substantive  terms  of  the  U.S.  propos- 
als aside — and  I  regard  some  of  them  as 
highly  debatable — the  real  question  before 
us  Is  whether  it  is  consistent  with  the  na- 
tional Interests  of  the  U.S.  to  abandon  the 
principle  of  insisting  on  direct  negotiations 
as  the  only  means  of  achieving  a  lasting 
Middle  East  settlement.  As  you  recall,  the 
U,S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  sought  to  settle 
the  1957  Middle  East  conflict  by  Imposing 
settlement  terms  on  both  sides  instead  of 
requiring  the  parties  to  the  conflict  to  sit 
down  and  negotiate  their  differences.  The 
result  was  an  unstable  i>eace  which  neither 
side  had  a  vested  Interest  In  maintaining: 
a  fragile  settlement  that  was  shattered  by 
renewed  hostilities  a  decade  later. 

The  present  State  Department  actions  ap- 
pear to  Ignore  this  and  sUnllar  lessons  of 
history.  They  presume  a  real  Interest  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union  m  a  Middle  East 
settlement  now.  But  the  facts  are  that  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  to  be  the  main 
sotirce  of  support  for  Arab  acts  of  aggres- 
sion against  Israel  and  Arab  hostility  to- 
wards the  United  States.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  Soviet  UiUon's  present  lead- 
ers consider  the  reduction  of  tension  in  the 
Middle  East  consistent  with  their  own  na- 
tional Interest. 

Thus  in  my  view,  the  reports  of  U.S.  pro- 
posals of  October  and  December,  1969,  indi- 
cate the  ominous  beginnings  of  a  return  to 
the  disastrous  policy  of  an  Imposed  settle- 
ment that  failed  in  1957.  Our  failure  to  sup- 
port the  only  meaningful  approach  to  a  dur- 
able peace  settlement  can  only  lead  to  a 
fourth  rotmd  of  hostilities  in  the  area  and 
the  renewed  possibility  of  a  U.S.-Soviet  con- 
frontation in  the  Middle  East. 

Therefore,  m  the  name  of  U.S.  national 
Interests,  our  commitment  to  the  survival  of 
Israel,  and  our  desire  for  a  lasting  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  consistent  with  the  Just  de- 
mands of  Arab  and  Israeli  alike,  I  urge  you 
to  reaffirm  U.S.  support  for  direct  negotia- 
tions between  Israel  and  the  Arab  govern- 
ments to  determine  all  substantive  elements 
of  a  peace  settlement.  Nothing  could  better 
serve  the  interests  of  peace  at  this  time. 


OIL  IMPORT  POLICY 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  dming 
the  continuing  controversy  over  oil  im- 
port policy,  a  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  Houston,  Tex.,  Chronicle  has 
made  a  most  timely  and  pertinent  as- 
sessment of  the  Inconsistency  of  the 
arguments  being  used  for  doing  away 
with  the  oil  import  quota  system. 

I  have  pointed  out  before  that  some  of 
the  staunchest  advocates  of  import  con- 
trol legislation  are  from  New  England 
States.  They  favor  the  protection  of  their 
shoe  and  textile  industries  from  cheaply 
produced  imports,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
they  urge  the  President  to  do  away  with 
oil  import  quotas. 

Mr.  Jack  Cleland,  of  the  Chronicles 
Washington  Bureau,  wrote  an  article  en- 
titled "Shoe  Now  on  Other  Foot— ■ 
Pinches  Proxmire." 

Senator  William  Proxmire  has  long 
been  a  battler  for  the  dairy  industry' 
which  is  of  such  importance  to  his  State 
of  Wisconsin  and  has  fought  the  threat 
of  cheaply  produced  dairy  imports.  At 
the  same  time  he  has  led  the  fight  by 
nonproducing  oil-State  representatives 
for  reducing  the  oil  depletion  allowance 
and  doing  away  with  oil  Import  quotas. 

As  dairy  imports  again  threaten  a  basic 
industry  in  Senator  Proxmire's  State,  Mr. 
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Cleland  compUmenUs  the  Wisconsin 
Senator  for  flghling  for  his  constilucnUs. 
the  dairv  interests.  I  only  wu.h  the  Sen- 
au^r  and  some  of  his  colleasues  from 
New  England  would  recognize  that  tlie 
same  pnnciples  or  ground  rules  also  ap- 
plv  to  oil  imports  as  they  affect  the  eco- 
nr>tnics  of  the  od-producing  States. 

It,  is  a  mystery  to  me  why  Senators 
Proxmire,  McIntyre.  and  Muskie.  and 
ot;ier  Senators,  have  singled  out  oil 
prices  to  t>e  pushed  down  by  uniwrls, 
while  at  the  same  time  advocating  quota 
Umiutions  on  Imported  dairy  products. 
shoes,  and  textiles  to  protect  thase  in- 
dustries in  their  Sutes.  Obviously,  Uie 
shoe  does  puich  when  il  is  on  the  other 

foot. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  Uiat  the 
article  be  printed   in  the  Record 

There  beint;  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  Ixr  pruited  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SHLIK  Now  ON  THE  OTHER  FooT       HlW.  HtS 

PaoiJit«K 
(By  Jack  Cle;.»ntl> 
W.»sHiN(rroN— While  the  petroleum  indus- 
try u  waiting  for  the  other  shoe  to  drop — 
new  import  regulations  on  top  of  the  cut  m 
dep'.etlon— It  should  take  heart  that  it  Isn't 
the  only  segnient  of  commerce  having  Its 
troubles 

According  to  Sen  WU'.lam  Prcxm'.re  D- 
Wls  ,  the  dairy  industry*,  which  is  very  Im- 
portant m  uhe  state  he  represents,  b  having 
trouble  with  cheap  foreign  mUk  prcxluct 
imports. 

Proxmire  wrote  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment last  month  expressing  concern  over 
dji'.y  Import  contrjl  recommendations  made 
by  a  department^:  review  panel. 

Apparently  Proxmire  spotted  some  possible 
loopholes  In  the  proposed  new  regulations 
involving  chocclate  crumb  and  Monterey 
cheese  Imports  He  received  asturance^  from 
the  department  these  items  would  be  studied. 
Proxmire  U  an  tld  hand  at  spotting  loop- 
holes In  Import  regulations  .\bt  ut  a  year  a-gi 
he  blew  the  whistle  on  Standard  Oil  Co  uf 
Indiana  for  using  its  petrochemical  import 
quota  to  bring  in  products  which  could  be 
eaxmaiked  for  gasoline. 

ross  or  raoca.^x 
Tbia  Isn't  to  say  the  senator  Ls  a  champion 
of  the  oil  import  program  and  wants  to  see  It 
run  by  the  book  In  fact,  hes  one  of  the  most 
perslst«nt  foes  of  the  pr.igram  and  wants  to 
see  It  drastically  revised  to  aUow  easier  flow 
of  crude  and  product  imports 

It's  Proxmlre's  contention  the  present  pro- 
gram l3  coeting  the  consumers  billions  In 
added  fuel  cost*  In  hU  latest  presa  relea-'-e  on 
dairy  Import*  he  crLakes  no  mention  what 
t&rilt  regulatlona  mean  In  added  costs  to 
consumers  of  ice  cream,  cheese  and  chotolate 
products. 

A  critic  of  state  proration  laws.  Proxmire 
also  makes  no  mention  of  the  fact  that  nUlk 
in  this  country  comes  under  federal  market- 
ing orders  which  stabilise"  prices  in  desig- 
nated market  areas. 

Of  course  it  s  unfair  to  accuse  Proxmire. 
or  any  p>olitlclan  f^r  that  matter  of  Incon- 
sistency or  parochialism.  That's  the  name  of 
the  game  on  Capitol  Hill 

Proxmire  would  be  derelict  in  his  duty  to 
his  constituents  If  he  didn't  fight  for  the 
dairy  ij^yrests  which  are  vital  to  'Wisconsin. 
Cr>nver5e!y.  becau^^e  theres  no  oil  and  gas 
production  In  that  r'.a'e.  he's  free  to  bla'rt 
the  !>etroleum  Indu.stry 

CRmmrr  governor  s.virrH 
S..me  people  might  think  it  unfair  of  Prox- 
mire to  criticize  Gov    PresU  n  Smith  of  Tex:i-s 
for   visiting   Labor   Secretary   George   Shulta 
while  his  task  force  wac  preparing  us  recom- 


mendations for  changes  In  the  f  11  Import 
prcgrani 

In  all  fiilrnes.s  to  the  .-^enntor.  he  conceded 
Smith  and  other  oll-pri>duclng  state  gover- 
nors have  every  right  to  protect  the  Interests 
of  their  respective  states  It  was  the  timing 
that  bothered  him  because  the  visitation 
o<-curred  alter  all  views  h.id  been  nied. 

Proxmire  Is  watching  with  keen  Intcrc't 
what  comes  from  the  suppoEcly  secret  rcjom- 
mcndatiou-i  sent  the  White  Hou.>^e  from  the 
c  itilnet  committee  t.isk  force  It  Is  doubtful 
that  what  President  Nixon  does  short  of 
abandonlig  all  lm;-ort  coitrels,  wll'  satisfy 
him. 

A  Proxmire  aide  hai  indicated  the  Sonati  r 
and  other  Industry  crulcs  on  Capitol  Hill  will 
keep  pressiue  In  the  weeks  ahead  to  liiiiure 
the  reconuncndatloiis.  are  i.ot  filed  avvay  and 
forgo;  ten. 

WHAT'S    THE    MATTER    WITH    THE 
US  A  ■> 

Mr  F.\NN1N  Mr  President,  an  ex- 
traordinary citizen  cf  my  State.  Mr. 
Eu"ene  C  Pulliam,  has  written  an  edito- 
rial, published  January  1  in  the  Arizona 
Republic,  which  should  be  circulated  far 
and  wide  across  our  land. 

•  Ocne"  Pulliam  is  one  of  the  most 
re.pected  journalists  In  America  today. 
He  has  been  named  the  recipient  of  the 
William  Allen  White  Award  for  Journal- 
istic merit  to  be  presented  to  him  on 
Februan'  10  He  is  a  founder  of  the 
journalistic  fraternity  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
and  a  member  of  its  executive  council. 
During  his  newspaper  career,  he  has 
owned  and  operated  47  newspapers,  as 
many  as  23  at  one  tir.»e,  in  eight  different 
States. 

Althouiih  he  has  been  professionally 
associated  with  journalism  since  working 
as  a  reporter  for  the  Kansas  City  SUr, 
he  is  also  well  known  for  his  work  in 
humanitarian  and  civic  endeavors.  He  is 
also  active  in  the  Citizens  Committee  on 
Postal  Reorganization. 

In  a  front-page  editorial  on  January  1. 
Gene  Pulliam  said  what  many  Americans 
were  thixiking.  yet  which  few  of  us  pos- 
sess his  deft  ability  to  express.  He  spoke 
from  his  mind  as  well  as  his  heart.  He 
.-said  that  ours  is  a  p-eat  Nation— the 
greatest  In  history.  This  Is  the  Nation 
in  whose  hands  rests  the  fate  of  tha 
world.  I  believe  the  magic  of  his  mes- 
sage lay  in  the  fact  that  he  cut  straight 
through  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
While  acknowledging  the  unsolved  prob- 
lems, the  setbacks,  dusappointments,  and 
fru-itrations,  he  resoundingly  affirmed 
his  belief  that  America  is  still  America — 
America  on  the  move— and  I  agree.  Gene 
Pulliam  expressed  my  sentiments  when 
he  said  we  will  succeed  only  if  we  try. 
We  must  try.  We  must  pull  together. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial,  in  which  Mr. 
Pulliam — as  he  so  often  has  In  his 
distinguished  career— has  touched  the 
heart  of  our  national  problem,  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcord. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
Associated  Press  dispatch  telling  of  Mr. 
Pulllam's  award  from  the  William  Allen 
White  Foimdation  be  printed  following 
the  editorial. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
a.-  follows: 


[Prom  the  Arizona  Republic,  Jan.  7,  19701 
Wii\T's  THE   Mtrrta   Wim   t:ie   USA.? 
What  Is  the  matter  with  us  in  America? 
Here    we   -■.t  m,!    in    the    ihre  h  ild   of   the 
'70s— the    str  nscot,    liee-t.    ni„^  i    coiupa.<!- 
Elonate  and   humane   nation   on   earth:    yet 
from  all  sides  we  daily  hear  intemperate  a.s- 
saults    on    our    way    tf    lile,    our    ohenshe<l 
values,  our  inspired  traditions  and  our  na- 
tional character    And  miUioiss  of  us  In  the 
■..lent  lii;ij    :.'\  "   l    l.rat.    !iu,:e  a.--,  .lult;-. 

For  more  than  ten  years  a  hodgepodge  tf 
flowntrraders  of  America  has  tried  to  per- 
suade tis  that  everything  we  believe  In, 
everv-thing  wo  have  done  in  the  past  ami 
everything  we  plan  to  do  in  the  future  is 
v.ri  p.l;  Thc'.r  vu  lent  actu  nj  <  n  c>^ilr<.:e  cam- 
puses, the'r  desecreatlon  of  public  bulldlnr:  . 
their  despoliation  In  our  cities— mostly  un- 
hindered and  unchecked— are  paraded  be- 
fore us  in  newspapers  and  magazines  and  on 
T'V'  as  though  the.'e  people  were  the  harbln- 
gero  of  some  glorious  future  Instead  of  de- 
stroyers of  both  necessary  public  Institu- 
tions and  private  property.  These  down- 
praders  are  willing  to  shout  out  again- 1 
everything  that  Is  wrong  with  America  btil 
they  are  imwlUln?  or  unable  to  see  any- 
thing that  Is  right  with  America. 

The  so-called  "American  establishment"  Is 
accused  of  permitting  poverty  to  continue 
in  this  ccuntrv  Don't  the  accusers  know 
that  even  an  American  living  on  welfare  or 
unemployment  Insurance  In  the  Unttcl 
States  has  a  higher  Income  than  almost  any 
Chinese,  almost  any  Italian,  almost  nr;- 
[ttlzfiSDf  Africa  or  Latin  America? 

We  areHold  by  the  downgradcrs  cf  Amer- 
ica that  our  sv'itcm  Is  oppressive  of  frccdoom. 
Can  they  name  a  country  that  permits  more 
personal  freedom,  willingly  extends  more 
private  charity  (over  »6  billion  per  year), 
guarantees  more  civil  rights,  has  more  demo- 
cratic institutions,  more  free  speech,  more 
freedom  to  travel,  more  of  every  quality  that 
makes  life  good,  rewarding  and  promlslnj;'' 
We  are  told  we  should  feel  guilty  for  help- 
ing our  allies  in  Korea  and  Vietnam  main- 
tain their  Independence  from  communism. 
We  may  have  made  mistakes  in  the  way  we 
have  conducted  these  wars;  but  assuredly  we 
should  not  feel  guilt  for  honoring  our  prom- 
1.SCS,  for  helping  others  to  resist  aggression, 
and  for  fighting — with  no  hope  of  material 
reward— for  the  right  of  these  people  to  live 
in    peace    and    freedom. 

What  Is  the  matter  with  us? 
Dent  we  know  It  la  not  fear  that  brings 
progress  and  achievement?  It  Is  faith— faith 
in  Ood.  faith  in  our  country,  faith  In  our- 
selves. 

Don't  we  know  that  cowardice  will  not  pro- 
vide 8e<:urlty  and  preserve  peace?  It  Is 
courage  and  confidence  In  the  Tightness  of 
our  covuse  and  the  honor  of  our  cause. 

In  1837  Abraham  Lincoln  warned  us  "never 
to  violate  the  laws  of  the  country  and  never 
to  tolerate  their  violence  by  other*  ...  let 
reverence  for  the  law  ...  be  taught  In  the 
schools,  semlnarlea  and  colleges,  let  It  be 
written  In  primers,  spelling  books  and 
almanacs,  let  It  be  preached  from  the  pulpit 
and  proclaimed  In  the  legislative  halls,  and 
enforced  In  the  courts  of  Justice  ...  In 
short,  let  It  become  the  political  religion  of 
the  nation." 

If  we  object  to  the  law,  let  us  amend  It, 
modify  It,  repeal  it — but  while  it  Is  the  law. 
let  us  obey  It.  The  law  Is  a  protector  of  all 
citizens,  white  and  black,  dissenters  and  sup- 
porters Violence  In  expressing  opposition  to 
the  law  cannot  be  tolerated.  A  permissive 
attitude  toward  such  violence  Is  one  of  the 
real  evils  In  American  Ufe  today. 

What  Is  the  matter  with  the  USA?  Noth- 
ing 18  the  matter  that  cannot  be  corrected 
and  cured  If  the  great  "silent  majority"*  will 
throw  off  Its  apathy  and  become  Involved  In 
restoring   support    for    the   government    and 
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respect  for  the  law.  The  "silent  majority" 
niu.st  speak  out,  stand  up,  and  be  counted — 
and  demand  action  that  will  put  an  end  to 
the  destructive  blackmail  by  the  hodgepodge 
of  America's  downgraders  who  would  destroy 
the  democratic  foundations  on  which  this 
country  \va.s  founded.- 

Publisher    of    Repitblic    Wins    Award 

Lawrfncf.  Kans  —Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  pub- 
lisher of  The  Arizona  Republic  and  The 
Phoenix  Gazette,  will  receive  the  William 
Allen  White  Award  for  Journalistic  merit  here 
on  Feb.  10. 

Pulliam,  a  native  of  Kansas,  also  will 
deliver  the  William  Allen  White  Lecture  at 
the  University  of  Kansas  that  day. 

The  honor,  given  annually  for  the  past  20 
years  by  the  university  s  William  Allen  White 
Foundation,  goes  to  the  American  Journalist 
who  exemplifies  White's  "Ideals  in  service  to 
his  profession  and  his  country." 

The  citation  is  presented  annually  on  the 
birthday  of  White,  renowed  edltgr  of  the 
Emporia,  Kan  .  Gazette,  who  died  In  1944, 
The  foundation  which  bears  his  name  was 
founded  shortly  after  his  death  In  order  to 
prepetuate  his  memory  and  the  principles 
for  which  he  stood. 

Other  foundation  goals  are  service  to  the 
profession  and  to  the  William  Allen  White 
School  of  Journalism  at  the  university. 

Pulllan's  other  newspaJJers  Include  the 
Indianapolis  Star,  the  Indianapolis  News,  the 
Muncie,  Ind.,  Star,  the  Muncle  Press,  and 
the  Vlncennes,  Ind.,  Sun-Commercial, 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  Associated  Press 
board  of  directors  and  first  vice  president  of 
that  organization. 

The  publisher  began  his  newspaper  asso- 
ciations at  tlie  age  of  6,  delivering  the  lola, 
Kans  ,  Register,  owned  a  newspaper  at  Atchi- 
son. Kans..  shortly  after  graduation  from  De 
Pauw  UrUverslty.  and  early  in  his  profes- 
sional life  worked  as  a  reporter  for  the  Kan- 
sas City  Star. 

During  bis  newspa{>er  career  he  has  owned 
and  operated  47  newspapers,  as  many  as  23 
at  one  time.  In  eight  states. 

Former  ■winners  of  the  White  award  are: 

Walter  Cronltlte.  managing  editor,  CBS 
News;  Mark  Ethrldge,  editor  emeritus, 
Louisville  Courier-Journal;  Wes  Gallagher, 
general  manager,  the  Associated  Press;  Gard- 
ner Cowles.  publisher,  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune  and  Look  Magazine;  Earl  J. 
Johnson,  former  editor.  United  Press  Inter- 
national; Clark  Mollenhoer.  former  Wash- 
ington Bureau  chief.  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribime  and  now  a  White  House  aide; 
PaiU  Miller,  president.  Associated  Press  and 
an  executive  of  Gannett  Newspapers;  Ber- 
nard Kilgore  (deceased),  former  publisher. 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

Also,  Hodding  Carter,  publisher,  Oreen- 
TlUe,  Miss..  Delta  Democrat -Times;  Jules  Du- 
bois (deceased).  Latin  America  correspond- 
ent, Chicago  Tribune;  Ben  Hlbbs,  former 
ediux'.  Saturday  Evening  Post;  Jenkln  Lloyd 
Jones,  editor,  Tulsa  Tribune;  Irving  DiUlard, 
former  managing  editor.  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch; Roy  Roberts  (deceased),  former  edi- 
tor and  publisher,  Kansas  City  Star;  Norman 
Isaacs,  executive  editor.  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Louisville  Times;  Grove  Patter- 
son ( deceased ) ,  former  editor,  Toledo  Blade; 
E.  Palmer  Hoyt,  publisher.  Denver  Post;  Er- 
win  Canham.  editor-ln-chlef.  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor;  Elrnest  K.  LJndley,  former  edi- 
tor, Newsweek;  and  James  Reston,  ezecutlTe 
editor.  New  York  Times. 


Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to 
assist  State  and  local  governments  in 
combating  crime  and  improving  crim- 
inal justice  In  this  Nation  through  a  sys- 
tem of  direct  grants  to  States  and  units 
of  local  government.  This  measure  rec- 
ognizes that  while  crime  Is  a  problem  of 
national  magnitude,  It  must  In  the  first 
Instance  be  dealt  with  at  the  local  level. 
Under  the  LEAA.  an  eCfectlve  working  re- 
lationship has  been  established  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  States 
and  cities  and  counties  of  this  Nation  to 
encourage  and  assist  action  at  the  local 
level.  U.S.  Attorney  General  John  Mitch- 
ell has  announced  that  the  Law  En- 
forcement Asslstarce  Administration  will 
allocate  $236  million  In  direct  grants  to 
States  and  cities  and  coimtles  for  plan- 
ning and  action  programs  to  combat 
crime.  This  Is  more  than  a  400  percent 
Increase  over  last  year's  expenditures  for 
this  program.  This  will  be  money  well 
spent.  I  am  particularly  delighted  that 
my  own  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
will  receive  $998,000  for  planning  grants 
and  $10,591,000  for  action  grants. 

As  a  member  of  tlie  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Pro- 
cedures that  helped  to  draft  this  measure, 
I  am  familiar  with  the  many  steps  al- 
ready taken  by  LEAA  to  combat  crime 
and  Improve  criminal  justice  In  this  Na- 
tion, as  well  as  the  great  promise  that 
this  program  holds  for  the  future.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  to  be  commended  for  mak- 
ing this  significant  commitment  to  a 
safer  and  more  just  society. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSISTANCE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
major  weapons  in  President  Nixon's  fight 
against  crime  is  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration.  LEAA  was  cre- 
ated by  Congress  in  the  Omnibus  Crime 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  PANlflN.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  today  that  Attorney 
General  Mitchell  has  again  expressed  his 
support  of  the  program  administered  by 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration. In  announcing  the  allocation  of 
the  block  grants  going  to  the  several 
States  in  fiscal  year  1970.  Attorney  Gen- 
tral  Mitchell  said: 

The  allocations  we  are  announcing  today 
represent  a  promising  beginning  for  the 
federal-state  partnership  to  defeat  crime  In 
the  streets.  The  first  prerequisite  for  any 
effective  anticrlme  program  is  sufiScient  fund- 
ing, not  expansive  rhetoric.  We  hope  that 
the  states  will  submit  imaginative  and  well- 
conceived  plans  for  the  use  of  these  funds. 

Mr.  President,  the  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  are  the  Nation's 
first  comprehensive  anticrlme  programs 
and  are  authorized  by  title  I  of  Che 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968.  LEAA  gives  both  planning 
and  action  block  grants  to  all  50  States 
and  four  territories  in  order  that  these 
Jurisdictions  may  develop  programs 
aimed  at  strengthening  and  improving 
the  criminal  justice  system  In  our  Nation. 
These  fimds  can  be  used  to  make  im- 
provements in  all  elements  of  the  crim- 
inal Justice  system — police,  courts,  and 
corrections. 

With  only  a  small  budget  of  $63  mil- 
lion of  fiscal  year  1969,  LEAA  directed 
the  development  of  comprehensive  plans 
for  the  improvement  of  law  enforcement 
in  every  jurisdiction  authorized  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  program.  In  fiscal  year 


1969  the  Arizona  State  Justice  Plarming 
Agency  received  $410,541  in  block  grant 
funds  and  participated  with  other  States 
in  two  discretionary  grants  of  $600,000  to 
develop  the  prototype  of  a  criminal  jus- 
tice Information  and  statistics  system 
and  $80,000  to  plan  criminal  justice 
Improvement  programs  for  the  FoQr 
Corners  Indian  area.  In  addition  to  these 
amounts,  four  Arizona  colleges  received  a 
total  of  $69,100  to  enable  them  to  make 
grants  and  loans  to  In-service  and  pre- 
service  law  enforcement  students. 

In  fiscal  year  1970  the  Arizona  State 
Justice  Planning  Agency  will  receive 
$228,000  planning  funds  and  $1,503,000 
action  funds  to  continue  their  crime  pro- 
gram designed  to  make  Improvements  in 
our  State  criminal  justice  system.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  been  pleased  with  the 
first  year  operations  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration.  Its  pro- 
grams have  been  beneficial  and  promise 
to  bring  about  many  innovative  and 
helpful  changes  in  the  areas  of  crime 
prevention  and  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice. 

There  is  an  excellent  overview  of  the 
program  of  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  contained  In  the 
first  six  pages  of  the  LEAA  first  annual 
report.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  pages  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pages 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows : 

A  Summary  of  the  Law  ENroRCXMEKT  Assist- 
ance Administration  Program 


The  first  comprehensive  national  crime 
control  program  enacted  by  Congress  formal- 
ly began  operations  on  October  21,  1968.  By 
June  30,  1969,  plans  for  criminal  Justice  re- 
forms had  been  submitted  by  50  states, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Puerto  Rico,  the  'Virgin 
Islands,  and  Guam — and  they  had  received 
action  grants  totaling  more  than  (25  million 
to  carry  out  the  plans. 

The  plans  varied,  since  states  set  their  own 
priorities  for  use  of  the  federal  funds,  but  all 
included  programs  to  Improve  police,  correc- 
tions, and  courts.  Here  are  examples  of  the 
diversity  of  state  projects  supported  by 
action  funds: 

Alabama  will  modernize  police  departments 
and  conduct  Juvenile  delinquency  preven- 
tion projects. 

Alaska  will  create  a  state-wide  criminal 
Justice  teletyi>e  network. 

Arizona  Is  using  one-third  of  its  funds  for 
police  training. 

Arkansas  will  expand  pvollce  research,  begin 
public  education  in  crime  control,  and  pur- 
chase new  police  equipment. 

California  is  allocating  more  than  $800,000 
to  Improve  prevention  and  control  of  civil 
disorders. 

Colorado  ■will  obtain  new  cc«nmunl«Satlons 
equipment  to  serve  a  number  of  police  Juris- 
dictions. 

Connecticut  will  create  crime  prevention 
programs  and  community  homes  for  de- 
linquents. 

Delaware  will  develop  community  relations 
units  and  conduct  corrections  research. 

Florida  is  vising  $312,000  of  its  $867,100 
grant  to  build  a  criminal  Justice  Informa- 
tion system. 

Georgia  will  begin  a  pilot  program  of  work 
release  for  limiates  of  correctional  Institu- 
tions. 

Hawaii  will  support  crime  laboratory  fa- 
cilities, 

Idaho  will  conduct  training  •emlnars  for 
Judges  and  develop  a  procedures  manual  for 
magistrates. 
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Illinol*  wiU  study  approaches  U.  coatrt'lUui; 
organized  crime  and  conduct  drug  abvu-e 
ed'.ication 

Indians  will  work  to  reduce  racial  ten- 
sion j.  s-rengthen  narccacs  coir.rol  ond  siip- 
port  defense  ol  indigents 

lowAi  largest  budget  item  Is  for  preveu- 
tu.ii  and  control  <>(  juvenile  dellnqueacy. 

K.in:..k.    wiU    sireu^jtUen    correctuuis    pro- 

Kennickv  W  stressing  crime  prevention  ana 
pj'.'-e  resei'irch  ;ind  •raining 

L.mslanrt  will  develop  n  imUorm  <-oiirt 
re."'>rd»  svstetn 

M.iine  will  lue  h.iU  of  its  umd.-  :o  impr.^e 
jKJlice  selection  and  irninuig 

Maryland  will  w-rX  to  reduce  recidivism  by 
former  inmates 

Ma&,..chusetT^  mil  iniprtiie  manasemeiit 
and  operations,  of  cnmlRMl  Justice  agencies 

Michigan  win  spend  one-tenth  of  its  #^1 
mlllu.n  grARt  to  train  juvenile  court  siafis 
and  prob;iilou  alde.« 

Minnesota  will  enhance  police  education 
and  training  and  create  .i  riot-readiueas  prc- 

'^'^Ml'vsu.s.ippl  will  imprcce  tr..uung  ^tauc!.irds 
(r.r  police  nnd  corrections  personnel  and  dt- 
ve  .'p  a   uniform   crime   reports   program 

Missouri  will  strengthen  pro:,ecutors'  of- 
fices and  create  a  criminal  justice  lulorma- 

tion  system  ,  „,,. 

Moninna  is  ue-.elopmg  a  program  of  pub- 
lic education,  crime  prevention,  and  com- 
munity involvement 

Nebraska  will  improve  :..w  enforcement 
communications  systems  K,i..»nr,n 

Sew  Hampshire  will  exp.uid  rehablU.atlon 
programs    tor    adult    offenders    and    combat 

drug  abuse 

Nevada  *iU  improve  police  communica- 
tions and  equipment  „,.,.,„ 

New  Jersey  will  strengthen  crime  preven- 
tl.;:i  and  control  through  -i  project  to  reduce 
po;.ce  response  time 

New  Mexico  i.-.  spending  20  percent  ol  its 
luuds  to  improve  corrections 

New  York  »i!l  improve  police  patrol,  and 
lombat  organized  crime 

N..rth  Carolina  will  re'.  is«  lus  cnnunal 
c.<le  and  improve  ca..^  prepnr..tion  court 
sentencing  and  scheduling  and  rehabiliu.- 
rion  ol  offenders  ,     ,     ,  ,, 

North  Dakota  will  *    rk  to  control  alcoUol- 

i...m  and  crln\e  .  , 

Ohio  will  enhance  police  training  and 
equipment  and  develop  a  crimln..!  Justice  in- 
l.^rmation  system 

Oklahoma  is  expanding  both  us  probation- 
p;»role  services  ..nd  polue-communiiy  rela- 
tions programs 

Oregon  will  create  *ays  to  Improve  appre- 
heiioion  and  prosecutl.. not  offenders 

Pennsvlvania  is  expanding  juvenile  delin- 
q.iency  and  courts-prosecutlon-defense  pro- 

^''^Rhode  Island  is  consoUddtlng  p.jlue  sup- 
port services  In  the  Western  part  of  the 
state  and  improving  the  police  communlca- 
I'nns  system  m  Providence 

South  Carolina  will  expand  police  training 
and  re-codilv  its  criminal  code 

South  Dakota  will  cre.^te  a  ju-.enile  court 
center  and  strengthen   narcotics  control. 

Tennessee  will  intensily  training  for  cor- 
rections and  polue  personnel  and  unUy  the 
court  svsiem 

Texas  projecU  will  Improve  communica- 
tions and  information  systems  for  police  and 
coBunvmity  relations  progranui 

Utah  will  enlarge  police  operations  and  re- 
vise the  criminal  code 

Vermont  will  improve  pohce  training  and 
communications  and  develop  a  law  enforce- 
ment manual 

Virginia  wlU  create  regional  crime  Ub<jra- 
o,ries    and    study    its    court    system 

Washington  State  is  beginning  a  variety 
of  delinquency  and  youth  projects 

West  Virginia  will  Improve  pr.isecutlon 
programs,  conduct  anti-burglary  projects, 
■ind  survey  organized  crime. 


Wisconsin  is  tjiving  priority  to  Improved 
police  training,  purchase  of  emergcncv  com- 
munications equipment,  and  strengthening 
community  relations 

Wyoming  will  develop  a  police  eommunln.- 
tlons  system  covering  all  counties  m  the 
State 

»"Rl>Cf(vM     IIAI  lil.R<'V  M> 

The  Oinnioius  Crime  Control  and  :M.ie 
sueets  Acr  w.is  ...IgiieU  into  lav*  on  June  19. 
196tt  after  being  >«pproved  by  the  Senate  on 
M.y  23  and  the  Houje  ol  Representatives  on 
June  6  Title  I  creating  tiie  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  ilKAA'.  began 
with  this  8'atemenl 

Coiigre*>  fii^ds  that  the  high  imiainoe  of 
crime  In  the  United  States  threatens  the 
peace  security,  and  general  v*eU.ire  oi  the 
Nation  and  Its  citi/ens  To  prevent  crime  and 
to  insure  the  greater  safety  of  the  people. 
l»w  enfonemtht  ettorti  must  be  better  co- 
ordinated lii'ensltletl.  and  made  niorp  et^cc- 
tlve  nt   all   levels  ol   government 

Congress  Hnds  further  th.u  crime  is  es- 
sentlallv  a  local  problem  that  must  be  dealt 
with  by  State  and  local  governments  if  it  l- 
to  be  controlled  effectively 

It  Is  therefore  the  decUr*.^  policy  of  Uie 
Congress  to  assist  St-ite  and  loial  govern- 
ments in  strengthening  and  improving  law 
enforcement  at  every  lev-1  by  n.itlonal  as- 
sls-ance  It  Is  the  purjiose  of  this  title  to  (  1  i 
eiu-  .urage  States  .nd  unirs  of  general  Uxral 
government  to  prepare  and  adopt  compre- 
hensive plans  ba^ed  upon  their  evaluation  of 
State  and  local  problems  of  law  enforce- 
ment i2i  authorize  grants  to  SUies  and 
units  of  local  government  m  order  to  im- 
prove and  strengthen  law  enforcement,  and 
,3i  encourage  research  and  development 
directed  toward  the  improvement  of  la^  en- 
forcement and  the  development  of  new 
methods  tor  the  prevention  and  reduction  ol 
crime  and  'he  rtete<'lon  ami  apprehension 
Of  criminals 

This  nrsl  annual  rei»ort  by  LEAA  U)  the 
President  and  to  for.gress  contains  details  ol 
the  program  and  describes  how  the  gener.U 
objectives  oi  Ti.le  I  have  been  met  The  re- 
port is  for  ttsial  196»-July  1.  19(i«  to  June 
30  1969-  though  LEAA  operations  were  com- 
pressed into  a  shorter  time  peri.id  as  these 
dates  indicate  August  9  when  Congress  ap- 
proved a  »6J  million  budget,  and  October  21 
When  LEAAs  first  administrators  took  office 
With  the  exception  jf  not  prevention  and 
cmtrol  funds  awarded  In  August  and  selec- 
tive contintuitlon  awards  for  projects  ap- 
proved under  the  Law  Enforcement  AjtMst- 
ance  Art  of  196.S.  grants  could  be  made  only 
by  the  Attmlnlstrators. 

Tlie  preface  to  Title  I  said  one  program  ob- 
jective was  to  encourage  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  prepare  plans  f"r  comprehensive 
law  enforcement  improvements  and  this 
was  accomplished  Each  state  created  a  plan- 
ning agency  and  drafted  plans  for  criminal 
justi'-e  s>..>;em  Improvements,  as  did  Wash- 
ingtfin  DC  .  Puerto  Rico  Uie  Virgin  Island?, 
and  Guam 

Another  objective  called  for  award  of 
grants  to  state  and  local  governments  for 
Improvement  programs  and  'his  also  was 
done  Planning  grants  to  the  states  totaled 
almost  »19  million  Action  grants  totalling 
more  than  »25  mli!U<n  were  given  later  to 
carry  out  the  plans  LE.VA  also  aviarded  »4  35 
million  under  Its  rti.s.retlonary  authority  to 
aid  cities  and  states  and  to  finance  numer- 
ous criminal  Justice  projects 

The  Act  stressed  resenrch  m  crime  con- 
trol and  prevenuon.  and  this  t<x).  began 
The  National  Institute  oi  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice,  the  research  body  of 
LE\A  awarded  grants  tor  a  variety  of  pro- 
gram and  began  sttidylng  development  of 
new  p<.)Ilce  equipment. 

Pnor  to  Uie  Act.  no  comprehensive  na- 
tional program  existed  to  Improve  the  crim- 
inal justice  systems  of  the  sUites.  but  every 
state    during    t  ,e    ye»r    l>e.  aiiie    deeplv    in- 


voi.ed.  wiih  cuy  and  county  governments, 
m  intensive  planning  Each  stale  then  took 
the  critical  second  step-  Initiation  of  action 
prot;rams  to  improve  law  eniorcement. 

The  federal  partner.- hip  role  recogiiL'cd 
the  importiint  components  of  the  crLmlinU 
justice  system: 

Police  departmfiUs  need  inoro  m.'npower. 
more  equipmen'.  better  tr.iiniiig  greater 
public  support  n  they  are  to  apprehend  more 
crinilnals'antt  prevent  m<'re  crime. 

Courts  need  assistance  to  help  elliulnat* 
larce  backlogs  of  ciu-es  that  exist  in  many 
part    of  the  country; 

C  ireclkns  systems  need  more  resources 
to  reduce  the  hieh  rate  of  recidivism  sin.  e 
rehnbllU.atio'1  is  crime  prevention 

rho..e  are  the  n-..iJor  areas  of  coiirern  ol 
LEA.\  Though  approiichesi  often  vary  since 
states  -et  tlieir  own  priorities,  every  Impor- 
tant aspect  of  the  nations  crime  problem 
IS  being  reviewed,  whether  It  rHiifes  from 
civil  disorders  to  organized  crime  street  at- 
tacks to  burglaries.  Jtivenlle  delinquency  to 
dti   '  control 


rHt    l.K.\NT    I'BOCESS 

Aid  gi' en  i>v  LEAA  is  retlected  m  a  break- 
down ol  lus  $63  million  budget  »19  million 
for  planning  grants,  $29  million  tor  action 
grants  $3  million  for  reearch  and  develop- 
ment. J6  5  million  for  academic  assistance, 
»2  5  million  for  administration.  $3  million 
lor  FBI  programs -which  the  FBI  udmlnis- 
lers  Itself 

For  planning  grants,  each  state  received  a 
basic  $llHJtX)0  and  an  additional  amount 
based  upon  population  Totals  ranged  from 
»118  225  for  Alaska  to  $1,387,900  for  Califor- 
nia All  planning  funds  went  to  the  states  m 
block  grants,  and  they  pnx-eeded  to  make 
at  least  40  percent  available  to  loc.il  govern- 
ments 

Action  grants  first  were  allocated  solely 
on  population,  ranging  from  $33,278  for 
Alaska  to  $2,351,610  for  California,  but  an 
additional  »350.00o  in  discretionary  funds 
later  was  awarded  to  provide  U  low  popula- 
llnii  states  and  Washington.  DC  with  a 
minimum  ..f  $100,000.  Eighty-five  percent  of 
the  total  action  funds  were  given  to  states 
m  block  grants— $25  million  of  $29  nUlUon  - 
iiid  the  stales  will  make  at  least  75  percent 
available  to  local  governments  LEAA  vi.sed 
$4  million  lor  dl.s<-retioiiary  aviards. 

Since  most  slates  hivd  no  planning  agen- 
cies when  the  program  began.  20  percent 
advances  on  planning  funds- totaling  $3  2 
mlUlor.  -were  made  to  48  states  in  the  fall  of 
1968  to  begin  Title  I  operations  Full  plan- 
ning awards  were  made  in  January 

The  states  then  began  preparing  compre- 
hensive law  enforcement  Improvement  pro- 
grams and  the  procedures  involved  large 
numbers  of  persons.  Including  professional 
stiff  planners  and  supervisory  boards  ol  pub- 
lic officials  and  private  citizens  To  help 
Btate«  meet  the  deadline  for  submitting  ac- 
tion plans.  LEAA  in  March  simplified  first- 
year  appllcHtlon  requirements.  The  states 
originally  were  required  to  submit  detailed 
5-vear  plans,  plus  detailed  descrlpuons  of 
administrative  procedures  The  new  process 
required  only  the  first-year  program  in  de- 
tail 

The  first  action  plan  submitted  was  from 
California  on  April  10.  containing  5,896  pages 
in  26  volumes  The  planning  had  a  broad 
base -with  some  1.500  persons  participating 
Other  plans  soon  arrived  and  were  studied 
closely  by  the  LEAA  staff  to  make  certain 
they  were  as  comprehensive  as  possible  and 
otherwise  met  statutory  requirements  Some 
states  broadened  and  expanded  portions  of 
their  plans  after  consultation  with  LEAA 
The  first  action  grant  was  to  California  on 
M.iy  22  Awards  to  other  states  followed 
quickly  and  every  plan  was  approved  by 
June  .30  Not  all  Improvement  funds  are 
federal  For  most  action  proJecu.  the  federal 
share  is  60  percent,  the  state-local  share  40 
percent    The  federal  share  is  76  percent  fo« 
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organized  crime  and  civil  disorders  programs,  forcement  Programs  (OLEP) .  the  biggest  in  police  science,  criminology,  crlmlnaJUtlca, 
For  construction  projects,  the  federal  share  section  of  the  agency.  Its  four  regional  desks  police  administration;  law  enfc»rc«nent  tech- 
Is  50  percent,  the  sute-local  share  60  per-  gave  assistance  to  states  In  drafting  their  nology.  criminal  Justice,  public  safety  admln- 
ment  The  federal  share  Is  90  percent  for  programs,  and  their  personnel  made  hun-  Istratlon,  corrections,  penology,  and  correc- 
plaiinlng  programs  dreds  of  trips  through  the  50  states.  Other  tlonal  administration.  Work  also  could  be 
n.  ,r,h„»,^«  n/  «/!i  «i.;iinn  IFAA  Funds  planning  aid  Included  a  detailed  Guide  for  done  In  such  related  fields  as  psychology. 
D,^tnbut,on  of  t63  mtlton-LEAA  Funds.  ^^^^^  planning  Agency  Grants,  containing  sociology,  and  computer  technology.  Loans  of 
Fiscal  1969  step-by-step  Instructions  on  the  grant  appU-  up  to  $1,800  per  academic  year  were  available 
I  In  mlUlonsl  cation  process,  guidelines  on  state  planning  for  full-time  study.  Grants  of  up  to  $200  per 

Adniliilslratlon $2.5  agencies,    makeup     of     supervisory     boards,  quarter  or  $300  per  semester  could  be  used 

Expansion  of  FBI  traliUng.. -..       3  LEAA  also  sponsored  a  number  ol  meetings  for    full-    or    part-time    study.    More    than 

National    Institute    of   Law   Enforce-  for  state  planners.  23.000  students  received  financial  aid  In  the 

ment  and  Criminal  Justice 3  OLEP  contains  the  agency's  program  divl-  second  half  of  the  1968-69  academic  year  and 

Discretionary  action  grant  funds 4.35  slons.  and  two— organized  crime  and  correc-  in  the  following  summer  session. 

Academic    asslEtance,. 6.5  tlons — began  operations  to  assist  the  states  statf  size 

Pl.innlng  grants  to  States  with  40  per  In  plannlag  preparation,  serve  as  consultants  ^^  ^j^^  ^j^^j  ^j  ^^^  g^^j  y^^    ^^^  LEAA 

cent  to  local  governments 9  for   specific   action   programs,   and   conduct  ^^^g  toUled  121  persons.  SUghtly  less  than 

Action  grants  to  States  with  75  per  personnel    training.    The    Organized    Crime  j^^^jj    ^^^    professionals,    the    rest    clerical, 

'cent  to  local  governments.- -.     24.65  Division  designed  a  series  of  regional  con-  vvhen  the  LEAA  program  began,  there  were 

^The  first  I  EAA  awards  were  snecial  grants  ^*^f«'^<="-   ^.  ^^^"^  '""^^   '^   ^''^^    1970,   for  j^  professional  and  10  clerical  employeee. 

(The  first  LEAA  awaros  were  special  grants,  selected  policemen  and  prosecutors  on  how          -ttv,,„  ^ „„, „>,„„,„,>,„    v^^^^^^i,^.^  t^ 

to  states  applying  by  August  31    1968,  for  riot  ^   create*^  more   effective^nforcement   pro-  ,h^^  ,Tnem  v^^Tt^iS^.^  I^t,^ 

L"9^mCnwL'X"n^40°stIt:^W^mng  f^T'    ^^^^  ^i^^'^    also    was    Involved    In  f^^^l^^^ZVuZ^l'u^tt'l^'^^^Z. 

fl^r      an^Pueft-Tmc^an'  Ui^t    an-  development  of  a  computerized  intemgence  ^^    appendices    contain    grant    lists    and 

ton,    DC,    and    Puerto    Rico— all    that    ap-  system  and  began  writing  manuals  for  police  related  rnaterial 

piled.)  and  prosecutors. 

DiscumoN.^RY  GRANTS  ^hc      Corrections      Division's      assistance  ^^-^^^^^"^^ 

Planning  and  action  grants  to  the  states  ranged  from  consultation  on  the  corrections  r>T?r^  ATsrr'7trr»  nvtTKTf!-     ttti  v  T  nv 

comprised   the   bulk   of   LEAA  financial   as-  components  of  state  plans  to  advising  states  ^JiturAiNi^r^  i^kj-mi:,      iiiijt,  i  vjr 

slstance,  but  there  also  were  other  Important  on  specific  Improvements  in  education  and  ".  30 

grants.    Part    of    the    $4    milUon    In    acUon  vocational  training  programs  and  design  and  j^/jj.    McCLELLAN    Mr    President    on 

fimda  available  for  award  at  the  agency's  renovaUon   of   Institutions.    It   also   helped  rvpcember   9     1969     the    iunior   Senator 

discretion    was    used    to    help    meet   urgent  process  discretionary  grants,  supported  prep-  ^                •             •              oonnn  t ',     an 

needs  of  a  number  of  cities  and  states.  aratlon   of  a  handbook   on    prevention   and  ^'^O^    ^^w     YorK     (Mr.    UOODELL,.     an- 

In  May.  LEAA  made  available  $1.1  million  control    of    prUon   dUturbances,    and    gave  nounced  that  he  was  sericusly  consider- 
to  the  nation's  11  largest  cities — up  to  $100,-  grants  for  personnel  training.  Program  divl-  ing  opposing  title  I  of  S.  30  when  that 

000  each for  special  crime  prevention  and  slons  for  police,  courts,  and  riots  and  clvU  title  comes  up  for   debate.   Or.  Decem- 

control  projects:  New  York,  Chicago.  Loe  disorders  began.  ber  18,  1969,  I  discussed  Senator 
Angeles,  PhUadelphia,  Detroit,  Houston,  Bal-  research  Goodells  tentative  position  to  title  I  and 
tlmore,  Dallas.  Cleveland,  San  Francisco,  and  Criminal  Justice  research  Is  the  respon-  included  in  my  remarks  a  history  of 
Milwaukee.  AU  received  funds  by  June  30.  slbiuty  of  the  National  Institute  of  Law  ^and  Jury  reoorts  in  New  York  so  that 
Projects  were  varied:  Philadelphia  a  program  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice,  and  Its  f^^is  bodv  mlEht  have  the  benefit  of  the 
to  prevent  violence  by  youth  gangs:  New  centers  cover  Crime  Prevention  and  Rehablli-  H^^  body  might  have  tne  Deneni  01  ine 
York,  a  high-speed  system  to  transmit  finger-  tatlon,  Criminal  Justice  Operations  and  ^^^  1,°^^  experience.  1  aiSO  naa  re- 
prints; Chicago  and  Houston,  rehabilitation  Management,  Law  and  Justice,  and  Demon-  prmted  in  the  RECORD  a  well-written  and 
of  chronic  alcoholics;  BalUmore,  anti-crime  strationa  and  Professional  Services.  The  scholarly  article  written  by  Mr.  Richard 
patrols  by  helicopter.  Institute   conducts   research   with   Ite   staff  H.  Kuh  that  was  published  in  the  Colum- 

A  $600,000  dlscreUonary  grant  was  awarded  members  and   awards   grants   to  scientists,  bia  Law  Review.  Mr.  Kuh's  article  more 

in   June   to   Arizona,  California,   Maryland,  universities,  research  groups,  and  other  gov-  than  satisfactorily  replies  to  the  charges 

Michigan.  Minnesota,  and  New  York  to  help  ernment  agencies.  against    erand    iurv    reoorts    commonlv 

develop    the    prototype    of    a    oomputerl^^  ^he  Institute  began  work  on  development  mad^L  SJS  ill  OPiSSon  t^Sl 

criminal  JusUce  statistics  system.  The  proJ«:t  „,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j  equipment  a  national  survey  ""t       Ik  ,         T,      ■S^    ^^  «f    t  nf^'^f 

wiu   develop  standardized  offender  records,  indicated  are  most  needed   by  police    One  Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 

and  may  serve  as  a  forerunner  for  a  national  j^  ^  personalized  miniature  radio  transceiver  believe  that  this  body  should  be  satisfied 

system  to  collect  sUUstlcs  for  every  Impor-  ^jj^^  would  enable  a  foot  patrolman  to  keep  with  a-  theoretical  and  abstract  debate 

tant  aspect  of  criminal  Justice.  j^  touch  ^jth  headquarters.  The  other  Is  a  largely  focusing  on  a  speculative  possl- 

Since   no  minimum    was   set   tor   ac uoo  ^i^^^   ^^j^^   ^j^^j^^   ^^^   p^^^^^   patrols    In  biUty  of  abuse  when  more  factual  infor- 

^"''''^;-l.l.v^  1e«  tTi!^  L'Jm  ^  ^    TO  <»"^y-»Khted  sections  of  urban  areas.  The  mation  is  available.  For  this  reason,  on 

^e  uTfof  u^Is   •S)oS  mX^niS  J^f  *"^»«'  ^'H'^K  With  the  Department  of  December  5,  1969,  I  had  printed  In  the 

^^wLa^a^^^Ap^tlTalfra^^SS  tor '^Hce  u^^"'''  *  ''"""'  '""""'  "'''''  RECORD  a  grand  jury  report  from  New 

the  «noxmU,  varied-Alaska  got  e72  000  more^  The    Institute    began    development    of    a  Jereey.  which  authorized  grand  jury  re- 

Hawall    tlO.OOO— in    most   cases    they   were  ^          ^             ^  measure  conditions  Indl-  Ports  on  common  law  grounds.  I  should 

enough  to  provide  a  more  meaningful  start  ^^y^^^  ^^en  rtote  are  about  to  erupt,  and  now  like  to  make  available  a  similar  re- 

on  programs^                                       ♦,„„.,  ..  worked   with   the  Federal   Communications  port  from  New  York,  which  only  became 

j!^f^J  r^.?.  ofp^ioe  < lACTi  fl^Md  Commission  to  Initiate  a  system  for  police  to  . public  this  year.  I  emphasize  particularly 

c^erenc^  on  such  Sle^  «  c^l^i^  *"*  '^'*^  "^'^  frequencies  during  riots,  the  New  York  report,  since  title  I  of  S.  30 

c^pus   <S<^e^   for'^S  c^cwefs  Of  "S  Another  project  Involved  study  of  the  causes  j^  modeled  on  the  New  York  law  that  gov- 

^^o^ciues.  A  ,.30,000  ??ant  to  64  stau  and  ^[J^J^r^l^' ;:T^o^T^^nr^l'^t  ^med  the  Issuance  of  this  report.  Upon 

local    law   enforcement   "fncles   helped   fi-  P^^^^^^j  Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Pre-  request.  Mr.  Burton  Roberts,  district  a  t- 

nance   participation   la  the  FBIs  NaUonal  ^.^^^^^  ^j  violence.  Another  grant  was  for  a  tomey  of  Bronx  County,  N.Y.,  furnished 

Crime  Information  Center.  study  of  the  penetration  of  legitimate  bust-  me  a  copy  of  the  report,  which  is.   of 

Other  grants  included:  ness  by  organized  crime.  Police  programs  In-  course,   now    a   public   document   under 

$150,000  to  help  develop  a  computerized  eluded  ways  to:  speed  arrival  time  of  officers  New  York  law 

intelligence  system  for  organized  crime  that  ^^  ^  crime  acene,  enhance  personnel  selection  «,.   PrAciHpnt    nn  Dprpmhpr  S    I  not.pd 

could  serve  as  a  protot>-pe  lor  the  sUtes.  and  training,  prevent  more  crime  through  ♦,,r[  ,50  m»-    T-rfoiT.o^H   ^.f^  r^^ 

some  $13  million  to  continue  pixjjects  be-  better  anUbWl«y  and  theft  devices,  predict  ^^t  "}«  New  Jersey  grand  Jiu^  report 

gun  by  the  old  Office  of  Law  Enforcement  where  robberies  are  most  likely  to  occur,  and  Probably    contamed    some    information 

.\sslstance.  including  research  and  demon-  better  utilize  police  patrols.  which  could  not  have  been  published  un- 

stratlon  programs  of  general  application.  academic  assistance  ^^^  t'*'^  ^-  "^^  report  prepared  in  Mr. 

Nearly  $100,000  each  to  the  American  Cor-  ^  rp*  a  th-  offl.«  ^f  Roberts'  district  probably  represents  the 

rectlonal    Association    for   state   conferences  The  third  major  part  of  LEAA,  the  Office  of  _-„:j--,,^  _,  the  "fancied  eviLs"  alleeed 

on  how  to  improve  correcUons  systems  and  Academic  Assl«tonce   provides  funds  for  col-  ^  .^J^der  Stle  I   wSl  thSe  JeSrtS 

to  WGBH  EducaUonal  Foundation  In  Boston  leg*  degree  studies  by  law  enforcement  and  to  ex^t  under  title  I  With  these  repor^^^ 

for     police     ualnlng     programs     televised  CMTecUons  persoiuiel  and  promising  students  in  the  Record,  therefore,  this  body  Will 

throughout  New  England  preparing  for  careers  In  those  fields.  A  total  have  the  benefit  of  two  actual  examples, 

OTHER  ASSISTANCE  •  *^  f^^  P^"**^^^  ^J^?  }°  *85  coUeges  and  ^hjch  fully  Ulustrate  the  outer  limits  of 

OTHER  ASSISTANCE  unlversltlcs,  which  administer  aU  grants  and  ....      -    .         .  .    .^      ^-iiK-™ti..>r>c   «n    thic 

The   LEAA   Division   with   basic   responsl-  loans.  In  time  for  use  in  the  second  half  of  ""^   ■"•    "^   ^^"   ^^^   aeuoeraiions   on    uiis 

bility  for  processing  state  block  grants  and  the  1968-69  academic  year.  Approved  courses  title.  One  of  these  reports  deals  with  or- 

duscretlonary  funds  is  the  Office  of  Law  En-  Included  those  offering  degrees  or  certificates  ganized    crime;     one    does    not.    There 
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should  not  be  any  doubt  in  thL-^  body  now 
as  to  what  we  arc  voting  for  or  against 
Mr.  President.  I  a-sk  eacli  Member  of 
this  body  to  ask  him.sell"  whether  the 
cori-uption  of  lemtimato  endeavors  by  or- 
cani/ed  crime  in  New  Jersey  should  be 
rfi')rted  to  the  pubhc  In  Ut;ht  of  the 
iillc-ations  of  govenamental  corruption 
in  some  States.  I  beheve  that  tlierc  must 
•jc  dual  jurisdiction  to  publish  the.se  re- 
ports Kach  Senator  nuist  ask  himself 
Vkliether  he  believes  that  \otin-;  fraud, 
such  as  apparently  exists  in  the  Bronx, 
sh  )uld  be  reported  to  the  public  Each 
Senator  should  a.sk  hmi'-elf  whether 
those  responsible  for  such  occurrences 
should  be  made  known  to  tiie  pubhc. 

Mr  President  I  ask  unaniiiioas  con- 
sent that  the  report  of  the  Bronx  County 
grand  jurv-  appear  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remark^s 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered 
See  exhibit  1  ' 
Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr  Pie.Mdent  I 
have  also  obtained  a  copy  of  a  li»6i 
^land  jury  report  from  Northampton 
County  Pa  I  also  commend  this  docu- 
ment to  this  body  Although  the  report 
.shows  that  there  was  evidence  of  an  or- 
eanized  Ramblm-:  rnv^.  it  would  have 
been  difficult  apparently  to  show  by  a 
preponderance  of  the  evidence  that  a 
national  syndicate  was  mvohed  Never- 
theless. I  believe  that  this  sort  of  report 
.showing  the  public  the  extent  of  illegal 
activity  should  be  allowed  even  though 
on  one  reading  of  the  meaning  of  the 
phase,  it  might  be  po.^sible  to  su^pest 
that  organized  crime  was  not  involved 

I  note,  too.  that  we  sliould  compare 
this  report  with  the  new.-paper  accounts 
set  out  m  the  report  Each  Member  of 
the  Senate  should  then  compare  this 
well-wntten  and  cautious  report  with 
newspaper  accounts  witlim  his  own 
knowledt;e  I  ask  this  t>ody.  Is  not  the 
public,  and  the  cause  of  justice  better 
served  by  this  type  of  report  tJian  by 
often  .-.loppy,  biased  and  inadequately 
re-iearched  articles  m  the  public  media^ 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  thi.s  re- 
port appear  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  these  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEF?    Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered 
See  exhibit  2  ' 

Emiikk    1 

Report    or    the    NovtMBtrt    I'ltJH      .^      T  e3M 

or    THC    BtONX    COCNTT    CiltANP    JvtT 

Supreme  Court  of  the  state  of  New  York. 
County  of  Bronx  Trial  t«Tm  Part  XII, 
In  the  Matter  of  the  BoHrd  '^r  Elections  of 
the   City   of   New   York 

T,     Justice   Presiding     Pt.rt    XII.   No-. ember 
1969  Term 

Pursuant  to  lus  st.f.u''  ry  mandate  to  lu- 
q.ure  into  all  crimes  committed  or  triable 
in  Bronx  County  i  Code  Crlm  Proc  }  245 1 . 
the  Novemtjer  1968  A  '  Term  of  the  Bronx 
Cuuntv  Gr*nd  Jury  conducted  an  tnvesUga- 
lion  of  poealble  vloUtlons  ol  the  New  York 
State  Election  and  Penai  Law  which  oc- 
curred m  Bronx  Count>  during  and  subse- 
cjuent  lo  the  presidential  election  of  Novem- 
ber 5.  1968.  The  Impetus  for  'his  Inquest  vn& 
provided  by  a  compUlnt  which  alleged  that 
some  ume  durtng  the  period  from  Novem- 
ber 5.  1968  to  November  la.  1968.  three 
voting  machines— liaed  in  the  14th.  15th  and 
4jth  Election  Districts  of  the  Sflth  Assem- 
bly   District    respecnve'.y  — had    been    tarn- 
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pered  with  And  Intentionally  dam-\ged  In 
an  apparent  effort  to  change  the  re.sulls  of 
the  election  for  tiie  position  of  St  ite  As- 
semb!vm;in  of  the  86th  A.^seniMv  Dl-trlct. 
Beiiinnlng  November  25.  1968.  and  In  the 
c  ■■.ir-^e  of  four  sessions,  thirty-five  wlt:ies*e9 
te5tif'.<'d  before  the  Grand  Jury  They  In- 
cluded a  ComniUiloner  of  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Elections.  Uie  two  candid. iles  for 
the  office  of  A^semblym.in  ni  the  8t5th  A.s.'-cm- 
blv  District,  the  police  otIWers  pr(.,em  when 
the  machines  lii  question  were  c.inv.i.<»ed 
iuid  -some  tweniy-eiKht  employees  of  the 
Bronx  County  Office  of  the  Board  of  Elec- 
Tion.s  In  addition,  the  physical  operation  ol 
the  voting  machine  used  In  this  election  was 
demonstrated  and  expl.ii'ncl  by  Ks  inveiuor 
und  manufacturer 

The  evidence  before  the  Grand  Jury  dem- 
onstrated that  v^  some  nn^e  between  tlie  first 
caiu,vs3  of  votes  t  »ktn  on  the  night  of  No- 
vember 5  1^68,  and  the  recanva.<i.  which 
toolc  place  from  November  13th  to  November 
I'J,  1968.  the  three  machines  in  question  had 
been  opened  without  authorization  and  tlie 
counters  reflecting  the  votes  c.ist  for  the 
ciudldtties  running  tor  .^  sembUinui  lu  the 
86th  Asiembly  District  had  been  manipulated 
in  ai  apparent  effort  lo  reverse  the  election 
results  a^  rec<^rded  on  the  night  of  Novem- 
ber 5  1968  WliUe  the  proof  conclusively  es- 
tiblished  that  crlmlnii!  aci.s  did  occur.  Ii  w:u- 
lmpo&.>lble  to  chiirge  any  one  ludnldual  with 
spcci.ic  cu)p«hr.itv 

Tne  evidence  hi^we-.  cr  did  reveal  to  this 
Grand  Jnrv  ceri.aln  irreKiil-irii  les  In  the  op- 
eratU>i^.5  ol  the  Bronx  County  Office  of  the 
B<iird  of  Elecilon.s  durtng  the  time  m  ques- 
tion which  fell  l.ir  short  I'f  the  st.mdarrt.s  im- 
posed by  law  and  which  seri-m.-iv  compro- 
ml.^d  tne  integrity  ol  that  olllce  its  It  ex- 
isted .ind  IS  It  presoiiUy  exisu  Mjre.\er.  tne 
m..n  Mr.  Michael  Squltieri.  tlic  t>eput\  Chief 
Cleric  of  the  office— was  rep?.iT.-dly  criilci/ed 
ui  the  Grand  Jury  by  botii  superiors  iintl 
subordinates  for  cert.^ln  abuse-  and  mcom- 
pcf  noe  prior  to  and  during  the  eleciun 

Since  no  speclrtc  Insiaiue  ol  crlmlnalitv 
ctnild  be  established  Grand  Jury  acUou  is 
limited  by  law  to  the  Issuance  of  n  report 
concerning  non-crinunal  misconduct  non- 
feasance ur  neglect  in  office  by  a  public  offi- 
cer or  employee  .is  the  basis  lor  a  recom- 
meiid.itlon  of' removal  or  disciplinary  action 
and  which  also  may  propo.se  recommenda- 
tions for  legislative  executive  or  admlnls- 
irutive  action   in   the  public   interest    iCode 
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publican  iLineAi  and  Conservative  (LlneC) 
nominee,  while  Candidate  Stella  waa  the 
nominee  of  the  Democratic  (line  Bi  and 
liberal  iMneDl  parties 

When  the  polls  closed  on  flection  night  .ill 
CJiicerned  bcheved  that  Mr  Stella  had  won 
the  election  Public  media  decL.red  htm  to  be 
the  winner  withV  plurality  of  between  500 
and  800  of  the  to%l  votes  cast  !n  the  entire 
A.ssemblv  Dlsirlct>31  32i  '  Tlie  candidates 
themselves  had  formed  slnhl.ir  opinions.  Mr 
Stella  believed  hlmseU  to  he  the  victor 
though  he  did  not  receive  any  message  oi 
concession  from  his  opponent  i  6(i  i  Similarly. 
Mr  Fusco's  supporters  Informed  him  that  he 
had  lost  by  506  votes  (44Ji  and  he  did  not 
ask  for  a  recount  or  for  an  Impounding  of 
the  machine  at  that  time  i94i  And  Mr  Stel- 
las in.irgln  of  victory  was  also  reflected  by 
the  totals  on  the  three  machines  in  ques- 
tion The  results  of  the  official  canvass  of 
these  three  machines  alone  — which  was  re- 
corded by  police  officers  und  election  In- 
spectors—Uidlcalea  that  Mr.  Stella  had  a 
toi.il  of  733  votes  while  314  voles  were  cast 
Mr  Mr    F 11  SCO   |33    39). 

The  rc:ativa-.s  of  voles,  aa  requlrcKl  by-4an.- 
w.v.  st.iried  by  personnel  of  the  Board  ol 
Ele.-tlons  in  their  offices  in  Bronx  County  a' 
1780  Grand  Concour.'^e  on  or  about  November 
It  1968  iJ48  281  >  Until  then  the  machines 
Which  A  ere  brought  over  by  truck,  had  been 
at  their  respective  polUne  places  (73.  425i 

Duniif;  the  rec.nvass.  It  was  discovered 
thu  the  three  machines  In  question  had 
been  oi)eiied  in  violation  of  law  When  the 
votes  (m  these  machines  were  tallied  In  the 
rec.nvass.  a  sharp  change  from  the  totals 
recorded  on  election  night  waa  noted  Mr 
Fu.sco  now  had  633  votes  to  Mr  Stella  s  total 
of  299  Significantly,  though  the  recanva-ss 
included  an  examination  of  the  totals  for 
every  chndtdate  on  the  ballot,  the  only  dis- 
crepancy was  with  regard  to  I.lne  32  No 
•  >ther  office  was  affected   139-44)- 

A  phvsical  examination  of  the  machines  In 
que-tion  also  Indicated  the  criminal  tamper- 
ing Mr  Ransom  Shoup.  the  machine's  In- 
•entor  explained  the  operation  of  three  de- 
vices which  were  designed  to  detect  such 
artl'tty  He  explained  that  every  machine 
ha.--  i-  protective  and  a  public  counter,  both 
of  which  record  the  total  number  of  volefi 
cast  In  a  given  election  These  counters  differ 
III  ilirt  the  public  counter  Is  reset  at  suero  at 
the  start  of  every  election  while  the  protec- 
tive  counter,   much    like   an   odometer   In    ■ 


Crim  Prc*c  j  263  a  tai,  (Cii 
Jury  would  normally  be  loathe  to  criticize 
any  cne  individual  on  the  biusls  of  lis  pro- 
ceedings In  the  absence  ot  an  indictment 
and  we  reijret  that  such  action  i.«  warranted 
in  this  situation  However,  m  our  view.  It  is 
e&sentlal  that  the  voting  prix-esi>  itself  take 
place  in  a  wholly  imparual  selling  fur.  as 
Mr    Justice  Black  sUled 

No  right  IS  more  precious  in  a  free  country 
than  that  ol  having  a  voice  In  the  election 
of  those  who  make  the  laws  under  which. 
a£  good  citizens,  we  mu^t  live  Other  rights, 
even  the  most  bas.c.  are  illusory  if  the  right 
to  vote  Is  undermined  Wc^bf  •.<;  v  Sanderf 
376  US    1.  17  I  1964). 

Accordingly,  this  repor'  'anmbly  mani- 
fests the  Grand  Jury  s  desire  to  discharge 
both  Its  legal  obligation  and  moral  responsi- 
bility, by  urging  that  steps  be  taken  to 
safegtiard  the  integrity  of  the  election  proc- 
ess and  U)  ensure  that  It  be  kept  free  tn-m 
any  possible  taint 

stTciric  riNDtsi.s  t  )-\iFp.Nr.ii  tmk 

T.^MPERIN'G    WITH    THE    MACHINES 

On  November  5  1968  citizens  of  the  8Ct!>. 
Assembly  District  were  called  upon  to  caft 
their  vote  for  thirty-two  candidates  running 
for  various  national,  state  and  local  ofBce« 
On  Line  32  the  bottom  line  of  the  ballot. 
Joseph  Pusto  and  Anthony  Stella  were  listed 
as  the  candidates  for  the  position  of  A«- 
semhlvman    Candidate   Fusco    was   the   Rf- 


This   GrandV   car.    cannot    be    reset    and    thus   shows    the 


total  number  of  votes  cast  on  the  machine 
since  It  was  first  used  Instead,  the  total 
showing  on  the  protective  counter  at  the 
start  of  an  election  Is  recorded  and  then  at 
the  end  of  an  election  Is  subtracted  from  the 
new  total  on  the  protective  counter  Finally 
he  stated  that  any  effort  to  change  the  totals 
shown  for  any  candidate  would  have  to  be 
made  bv  using  a  device  known  as  the  reset 
screw  (148-49)  If  such  an  effort  were  made, 
however.  It  would  be  reflected  by  the  pro- 
tec  ive  counter  which.  In  addition  to  count- 
ing the  number  of  votes  cast  on  the  machine 
Is  designed  lo  Increase  by  the  number  ol 
times  the  reset  screw  Is  turned  Thus,  since 
all  the  votes  cast  In  a  given  election  register 
on  both  the  luiblic  and  protective  counters, 
their  totals  when  the  polls  close  should  be 
the  Same  I'fter  the  prerecorded  number  on 
the  protective  counter  Is  subtracted  Any  dis- 
crepancy would  indicate  the  number  of  tlme-i 
the  reset  screw  had  been  operated  in  the 
Interim 

In  each  of  the  three  machines  In  question 
'  i\c    totals    of    the    proiectlve    counter    were 


Parenthetical  references  are  to  the  num- 
bered pages  of  the  stenographic  Grand  Jury 
minutes. 

•  The  totals  for  each  candidate  on  each 
machine,  both  before  and  after  the  tamper- 
ing was  discovered,  are  shown  in  the  appen- 
dix ^tt.ached  hereto. 
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from  one  to  three  digits  higher  than  had 
been  recorded  during  the  canvass  on  Novem- 
ber 5.  1968  (154-56),  which  indicated  beyond 
any  doubt  that  the  machines  had  been  tam- 
pered with  after  the  polls  had  closed. 

In  addition,  the  Grand  Jury  learned  that 
although  each  machine  can  be  opened  by 
the  use  of  Its  assigned  key.  seals  are  placed 
on  the  front  apron  of  the  machines  Isefore 
election.  These  seals  are  only  to  be  opened 
after  a  recanvass  to  get  the  official  vote  tal- 
lies from  the  machines.  On  each  of  the  three 
machines  In  question,  these  seals  were 
broken  at  some  time  before  the  recanvass 
started  and  the  lock  to  the  door  on  one  ma- 
chine was  also  broken  and  a  hinge  was 
sprung  (136-44). 

FINDINGS,    INCIDENT    TO    THE    INVESTIGATION    OF 
CRIMINAL   TAMPERING 

The  Board  of  Elections  of  the  City  of  New 
York  Is  designed,  by  statute,  to  have  a  bi- 
partisan membership.  Four  commissioners — 
two  Republicans  and  two  Democrata — bead 
the  organization  They  are  appointed  to  a 
four-year  term  by  the  City  Council  upon  the 
recommendation  of  their  respective  county 
committees  (8.  Election  Law  5  30). 

The  method  of  selecting  subordinate  per- 
sonal In  the  Bronx  County  Office  Is  quite 
similar  and  appointees  do  not  have  to  meet 
competitive  Civil  Service  standards.  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  county  leaders  indicate 
their  choices  to  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  covmty 
office,  who,  in  turn,  forwards  the  names  to 
the  Commissioners  who  ultimately  make  the 
official  appointments  (14-15,  434).  Only  Mr. 
T.  Vincent  Stapleton.  the  Chief  Clerk,  quali- 
fied by  Civil  Service  examination  when  he 
first  came  to  the  Job  (435) . 

Salaries  range  from  approximately  $4500 
for  a  clerical  worker  to  a  top  of  tl2,500 
earned  by  Mr.  Stapleton,  the  Chief  Clerk 
with  39  years  service  (379,  418).  Virtually  all 
witnesses,  particularly  tho.se  In  supervisory 
capacities,  conceded  that  the  low-  salary 
scale  made  it  difficult  to  hire  qualified  per- 
sonnel  (498).  As  a  result.  Individuals  ap- 
pointed were  often  those  whose  private  busi- 
ness ventures  failed  In  the  past  (389,  509); 
or  who  were  retired  (497);  or  who  were 
housewives  seeking  to  supplement  their  fam- 
ily's Income  (513) . 

Of  the  23  employees  of  the  Board  who 
testified  before  this  Grand  Jury,  15  were  ap- 
pointed upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Republican  Party,  while  nine  secured  their 
appointments  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  Democratic  Party.  Other  than  party  af- 
filiation, no  further  credentials  were  appar- 
ently required  and  no  training  was  given. 
However,  custodians  who  were  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  voting  machines 
had  to  attend  some  courses  in  that  connec- 
tion (162-63.  375-79). 

With  their  political  affiliation  as  the  only 
requisite  for  employment  with  the  Board, 
aeveral  witnesses  actively  supported  their 
political  organization  either  by  working  on 
the  district  level  or  by  financial  contribu- 
tion. Of  these  28  witnesses,  seven  were  politi- 
cally active  in  their  local  clubs  (233,  242,  259. 
370,  391,  512,  530)  and  seven  stated  that  they 
went  to  their  party's  county-wide  dinner  on 
a  regular  basis  (200,  250.  273,  387,  487,  500, 
532), 

While  such  political  activity  normally 
would  not  be  criticized,  there  were  several 
indications,  that  it  was  Inspired  by  some- 
thing other  than  a  genuine  party  loyalty. 
Tliree  witnesses  acknowledged  that  they 
bought  more  tickets  to  the  county  dinners 
after  either  being  promoted  or  appointed  to 
the  Board  than  they  did  before  (392,  402, 
488).  Two  other  witnesses  stated  that  they 
believed  some  form  of  retribution,  whether 
it  be  a  lack  of  advancement  or  an  admoni- 
tion, would  await  these  who  refused  to  at- 
tend the  dinners  as  asked  (269-67,  633). 
Finally,  one  witness  testified  that  he  was 
asked  to  resign  from  his  poeition  with  the 


Board  of  Elections  because  he  had  not  been 
participating  actively  enough  In  his  local 
political  club  (260) . 

And  it  is  In  this  regard  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Grand  Jury  note  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Michael  Squitierl — ^who  allegedly  de- 
manded the  resignation  mentioned  above. 

Mr.  Squitierl  was  the  Republlpan  Party 
District  Leader  In  the  76th  Assembly  District 
and  was  appointed  Deputy  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Bronx  Office  of  the  Board  of  Elections  In 
1966.  As  a  district  leader  he  acknowledged 
that  he  had  exhorted  his  club  members  to 
work  actively  in  the  Republican  campaign 
but  sta^d  that  this  was  only  up  uutil  Elec- 
tion Day  (252).  He  further  stated  that  ac- 
cording to  "county  regulation",  each  Repub- 
lican employee  of  the  Board  of  Elections  in 
Bronx  County  was  required  to  buy  at  lea.it 
one  and  "maybe  two"  tickets  to  the  yearly 
county  dinner.  He  denied,  however,  that  a 
failure  to  honor  this  "assessment" — at  a 
cost  of  $50  per  plate — would  compromise  the 
Job  standing  of  an  employee  who  refu.sed  to 
attend  (249-50) .  Also,  as  district  leader,  Mr. 
Squitierl  was  personally  responsible  for  the 
appointment  of  one  of  his  club  members  as 
an  employee  in  the  Bronx  Office  of  the  Board 
of  Elections,  while  two  other  members  of 
his  club  had  obtained  their  Jobs  before  he 
came  to  power  ( 242 ) . 

As  Deputy  Chief  Clerk,  however,  Mr.  Squi- 
tleri's  efforts  were  clearly  less  productive — 
and  his  abtise  of  authority  was  not  at  all  in- 
frequent. Two  employees  of  the  Board  tes- 
tified that  on  several  occasions  Mr.  Squlterl 
solicited  personal  favors  from  them  which 
often  consisted  of  their  providing  him  with 
automotive  transportation  during  working 
hours  (261,  349).  Yet  another  witness,  simi- 
larly employed,  testified  that  at  least  one 
errand  he  performed  for  Mr.  Squitierl  con- 
sisted of  picking  up  campaign  llteratttre 
from  Republican  County  Headquarters  for 
di.stributlon  to  the  local  clubs  (532). 

In  addition,  no  fewer  than  ten  of  Mr.  Squi- 
Uerl's  subordinates  were  critical  of  his  effec- 
tiveness as  Deputy  Chief  Clerk,  often  stat- 
ing that  they  rarely  saw  him  do  any  work  or 
had  no  Idea  what  his  function  was  ( 174,  199, 
264,  289.  312,  335,  345,  352.  522,  545) .  And  his 
immediate  superior,  Mr.  Stapleton,  stated 
that  his  Interest,  performance  and  knowledge 
of  bis  duties  were  not  adequate  (420-23). 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  example  of 
bis  Ineptitude  was  his  unwillingness  or  in- 
ability to  assume  the  responslbiUtles  that 
were  properly  his  during  the  instant  elec- 
tion. 

Shortly  before  the  election  was  held.  Mr. 
Stapleton  as  Chief  Clerk  and  head  of  the 
Bronx  County  office,  took  an  unplanned  leave 
of  absence  due  to  the  death  of  his  wife.  He 
did  not  return  to  work  until  November  23, 
1968  (418-19).  In  his  absence  Mr.  Squitierl, 
as  Deputy  Chief  Clerk,  Ijecame  responsible 
for  the  operation  of  the  entire  office — which 
authwity  was  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Squitierl  was  one  of  the  first  few  people 
to  be  given  official  notification  by  Commis- 
sioner O'Rourke  when  the  damage  to  the 
machines  was  discovered  (419,  420,  444) .  Ac- 
cordingly, as  the  acting  head  of  the  county 
office,  it  was  properly  his  duty  to  designate 
the  custodians  and  clerks  needed  to  perform 
the  recanvass  of  the  voting  machines — at 
least  this  was  the  understanding  of  Mr. 
Stapleton  (423-24).  Yet,  notwithstanding 
this  delegation  of  authority,  Mr.  Squitierl 
claimed  that  two  of  the  administrative  as- 
sistants had  the  responsibility  and  be  denied 
having  made  any  assignments  (243-44).  Of 
these  two  assistants,  one  claimed  that  she 
asked  Mr.  Squitierl  to  make  the  assignments 
(180)  and  one  of  the  workers  actually  as- 
Blgned  to  the  machines  in  question  stated 
'that  yet  a  third  administrative  assistant  had 
actually  made  the  designation  (272).  In 
brief,  this  breakdown  in  the  chain  of  com- 
mand  made   it   all   but   impossible    for   the 


members  of  this  Grand  Jury  to  determine 
Just  who  was  responsible  for  the  assignment 
of  the  workers  to  the  various  machines — a 
focal  point  of  the  investigation  which  was 
not  resolved. 

And  we  would  be  remiss  if  we  failed  to 
note  two  practices  of  the  Bronx  Office  which, 
considering  the  sensitivity  of  the  office  dur- 
ing an  election,  would  seem  to  reflect  a  com- 
plete disregard  for  the  concomitant  need  for 
security.  First,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  one  supervisor,  there  was  no  regulation 
.*hat  prevented  a  worker  from  performing 
the  recanvass  of  a  machine  that  was  used 
in  the  same  Assembly  District  in  which  the 
worker  resided  iI81).  Second,  the  statutory 
requirement  that  the  keys  for  voting  ma- 
chines be  kept  .securely  locked  was.  for  all 
practical  purposes,  overlooked  (Election 
Law    5  264). 

Three  sets  of  keys  were  available  for  ti.se 
with  the  machines.  One  of  these  sets  was 
made  up  of  master  keys  which  were  de- 
signed to  fit  groups  of  25  machines.  A  second 
set  designed  to  fit  one  machine  each,  was 
kept  in  a  file  cabinet.  A  third  set,  consisting 
of  a  duplicate  key  for  each  machine,  was 
kept  In  a  stockroom  which  was  heavily  traf- 
ficked during  the  day  and  to  which  all  per- 
sonnel had  ready  access  though  perhaps  not 
the  need  to  enter.  The  stockroom  was  locked 
only  at  night  and  the  key  to  this  room,  in 
turn,  was  kept  In  the  Chief  Clerk's  desk 
Finally,  with  regard  to  the  third  set  of 
keys,  several  witnesses  stated  that  the 
w-hereabouts  of  these  keys  and  the  method 
of  securing  them  was  common  knowledge 
shared  by  all  employees  (161,  188.  208,  432- 
44). 

CONCLUSION 

We  repeat  now  what  we  said  at  the  out- 
set, namely,  that  it  is  the  belief  of  this 
Grand  Jury  that  the  right  to  vote  is  among 
the  most  precious  of  those  inherent  to 
citizenship.  As  such.  It  is  our  further  be- 
lief, that  this  privilege  must  be  exercised  in 
an  atmosphere  that  is  free  from  even  the 
faintest  shadow  of  suspicion.  This  report, 
therefore,  manifests  our  hope  to  initiate 
reformation — particularly  in  our  county  but 
on  a  state-wide  scale  if  necessary — which 
will  promote  the  integrity  of  that  environ- 
ment. 

Our  efforts  to  evaluate  the  evidence  pre- 
sented, fairly  and  objectively,  have  led  this 
body  to  conclude  that  the  intense  political 
partisanship  that  is  native  to  the  structure 
of  the  Board  of  Elections  must  be  elimi- 
nated if  our  citizenry  is  to  have  faith  in 
the  electoral  process;  especially  where  there 
is  only  two  party  representation  in  that 
agency. 

At  present  the  Commissioners  of  Elec- 
tion are  appointed  by  the  City  Council.  Sub- 
ordinate personnel  In  the  Bronx  County 
Office  are  appointed  by  the  Oommissioners 
All  depend  upon  the  recommendation  of  po- 
litical leaders  for  their  jobs  and  many  are 
quite  active  In  political  clubs  during  their 
tenure.  The  result  is  that  those  individuals 
who  are  duty-bound  to  regulate  and  super- 
vise any  election  taking  place  in  this  county 
are  those  who  have  an  avowed  interest  in 
the  outcome.  At  best,  this  procedure  makes  it 
all  but  impossible  to  pinptoint  the  responsi- 
bility for  an  individual's  appointment.  Worse 
yet,  such  an  environment  is  rife  with  poten- 
tial conflicts  of  Interest  and  abuse  of  office. 

Mr.  Squltierl's  conduct  is  Illustrative.  In 
our  view,  his  failure  to  take  up  the  reins 
of  responsibility,  his  manifest  lack  of  in- 
terest and  effort  in  his  Job,  and,  funda- 
mentally, his  abuses  of  requesting  clearly 
personal  and  partisan  favors  from  his  sub- 
ordinates during  working  hours,  when  taken 
together,  have  had  a  decidedly  damaging 
effect  on  the  Bronx  County  Office  of  the 
Board,  We  are  compelled,  therefore,  to  call 
for  bis  Immediate  dismissal. 

To  be  sure,  we  do  not   mean  to  condemn 
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politic*!  aclivlfy  Its.'lf  Nor  do  we  diubt  that 
mo«.t  eaiployees  ol  the  B<«rJ  of  ElecUous  are 
siucere  and  ct>n.scieiuious  in  the  performance 
of  iheir  duuea.  But  even  the  resignmtion  of 
all  employees  lei  ale  iie  that  of  one  maii^ 
would  not  be  the  panacea.  In  ihe  Grand 
Jury  s  view,  it  is  not  enough  thai  Uie  opera- 
tion of  the  Board  of  ElecUons  only  be  fair  and 
impariial— iu»  af^pearance  a-s  such  .should 
uevtT  be  subject  to  question  And  as  \»e  .see  It, 
Mj  long  as  the  present  inethc>d  of  seleoiing 
personnel  continues,  uiciclenis  suth  as  iho;se 
*e  have  already  noted  are  sure  vo  recur  and 
the  cloud  of  su.spiclon  that  arises  will  never 
bo  dispelled 

Accordingly,  one  rtcon-.meiulai.njii  is  para- 
mount, that  the  concept  o:  political  patrou- 
f^te — which  all  loo  often  requires  years  of 
abject  penional  fealty  and  menial  service  to 
a  partisan  cause  to  obtain  the  lavor  of  a 
local  leader — be  dlyorced  completely  and  ir- 
revocably from  any  role  in  the  .selection  or 
advancement  of  employees  of  the  Board  of 
Elections. 

Instead  vre  suggest  that  individuals  ap- 
pointed m  the  future  come  frun  the  ranks 
of  wholly  Independent.  c;vic-mlnded  citizens 
who  qualify  for  the  Job  by  meeting  competi- 
UT*  ClTll  8erflc«  standards.  Keeponslbillty 
for  appointments,  as  well  aa  for  all  other 
operations,  should  be  clear'.y  deftiied  To- 
ward tiiat  end.  the  Grand  Jury  recommends 
that  the  Board  of  Elections,  somcwnat  I'.ke 
other  city  departments  should  be  he.wled  by 
one  Commisaiooer.  choeen  by  the  .Mayor  for 
a  term  longer  than  his  own  v)  as  to  insure 
the  CommUBioners  ind-^pendence.  As  a 
further  safeguard,  the  Grand  Jury  recom- 
mends that  subordinate  per.sonnel  appointed 
to  local  ofBces  be  precluded  by  law  from  par- 
ticipating in  partisan  political  activities  la 
the  county  or  district  wherein  they  are 
employed. 

We  are  not  unmindful  that  to  ait.'act 
such  men  and  women  salarlea  will  have  to 
be  raiaed.  and  to  call  for  an  Increase  In  pub- 
lic expenditure  may  be  crIUclzed  aa  an  un- 
realiauc  approach.  But  with  the  right  to 
\ote  M  one  of  the  great  purposes  of  our 
scheme  of  government,  and  with  groups  of 
our  clti2ena  alienated  by  dltcrtnunauon.  pov- 
erty and  age.  the  Integrity  of  the  environ- 
ment in  which  that  freedom  Is  exercised  can 
not  be  oocnpronused  and  the  remedial  meas- 
ure* needed  to  correct  Its  present  state  of 
deterioration  in  thks  country  can  not  be 
ii;nored. 

Dated.  Bron«    New  York.  October  23    1969 

The  following  analysis  shows  the  tot.ils 
for  both  candidates  on  each  of  the  three 
machines  In  question.  The  voles  c«LSt  for 
Mr  Pusco.  as  the  Republican  and  Conserva- 
jii^  cajidldatea  are  shown  on  Cclumns  A 
and  C.  while  Columns  B  and  D  show  the 
vote*  cast  for  Mr.  Stella  a£  ihe  Democratic 
and  Liberal  nominee.  The  totals  ■Before" 
the  tampering,  is  recorded  on  election  night. 
may  be  found  at  pages  37  and  33  of  the 
minutes  while  the  touls  After  '  the  tam- 
pering, noted  during  the  recanva&s,  appear 
at  pages  40  43  of  the  record  Thu.s,  for  ex- 
ample, 11  Is  readily  apparent  that  as  a  result 
of  the  taJTiperlng  with  the  machine  used  In 
the  45th  Elecuon  District  of  the  86th  As- 
sembly District.  lOO  votes  were  taken  from 
Mr  Stella  as  the  Democratic  candidate  un- 
der Column  B  and  100  votes  were  added  to 
Mr    Fusco's  total  under  Column  A 

TOTALS  ON  »l»CM«t»f  USED  IN   ISTH  ELfCTION  DISTRICT, 
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SUPEXMI  CoirKT   OF  TH«  STAT»  OF  NEW   YORK. 

CoiNTT  or  Bbo.nx     1-ruu,  TEaM  Past  XU. 

I.N  Tin  Mattci  or  THK  Boaao  vr  ELicnoNs 

uF  THX  CriY  OF  New  Youk.  Hi-poet  of  the 

NovKMaea    1»68      A      Ieim    of   the   Beonx 

County  Oeano  Juey 

Ulchael  Squltlerl.  in  response  to  the 
preaentment  of  the  Grand  Jury  herein,  wishes 
to  submit  the  following  answer: 

1  The  facts  preaented  to  the  Grand  Jury 
doea  not  show  any  act*  of  noncriminal  mis- 
conduct, non-feasance  or  neglect  of  duties  on 
part  of  myaelf. 

a  That  I  am  In  agreement  with  tha 
criticism  by  the  Grand  Jury  as  to  the  method 
of  operaUon  of  the  Board  of  Elecuon  and  the 
selection  of  personnel  but  such  facts  pre- 
sented before  the  Grand  Jury,  although  suf- 
ftclent  for  valid  crlliasm.  does  not  subetan- 
ilate  findings  of  misconduct,  non-feasance 
or  neglect  of  duties  on  my  part 

3.  The  operation,  management  and  control 
of  the  Board  of  Election  were  In  the  bands 
of  the  Chief  Clerk,  who  personally  would 
delegate  authority  to  myself  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  aa  he  saw  Bt. 

4  That  at  the  time  In  question  considered 
by  the  Grand  Jury,  the  Chief  Clerk,  prior  to 
his  taking  a  leave  of  absence,  informed  me 
that  Mrs  Berger  would  operate  and  control 
the  Board  of  Elections,  and  that  she  In  fact 
did  ao  and  provided  for  security  measures 
and  ran  the  Board  and  made  many  decisions 
without  the  knowledge  and  or  consent  of 
myself 

5  The  Inept  system  has  been  In  operation 
at  the  Board  of  Elections  prior  to  my  ap- 
pointment, h.'^s  been  conunued  under  the 
management  and  control  of  the  chief  clerk. 
that  many  decisions  were  made  and  carried 
out  without  the  chief  clerk  consulting  me. 

6  To  single  out  myself  for  the  Ills  and 
evlU  of  an  antiquated  system  Is  unfair  In 
view  of  the  facts  and  evidence  that  I  was 
not  allowed  to  manage,  operate  and  control 
the  Board  during  the  absence  of  the  Chief 
Clerk 

7  Said  presentment  Is  an  accusation 
which  affords  me  no  oppxjrt  unity  to  defer 
myself  and  prove  my  innocence  oX  the  ac- 
cusations. 

WHEREFORE.  I  respectfully  request  the 
Court  to  expunge  that  part  of  the  report 
criticising  me  or  sealing  said  report  to  pre- 
vent serious  personal  damage  to  my  career 
and  reputation,  or  for  whatever  relief  that 

may  be  just. 

Michael  tjovrrnaa. 

Dated:    Bronx.    New    York.    November    23, 

looe. 


Sr.\TE  or  Ntw  York 
Counfv  of  Bronx  SS 

On  the  33  day  of  Decen.btr  li»69  before  n.o 
personally  came  MICHAKL  SQUITIEHI  to 
nie  kn.)wn  and  known  to  me  to  be  the  In- 
dividual described  In  and  who  executed  the 
foregoing  Instrument  and  who  acknowledged 
to  me  ttiat  he  executed  the  same. 

DoMi:.icK  A.  Ftisco, 
S'lKvy  Public.  State  of  Ncu  York. 

ExHiBrr  3 
(In  the  Court  of  Quarter  &.>siHon.<;  of  North- 
ampton  CiJunf..   P.-nrsy1v.in!a  ftl   re:    In- 
ve  tlgatlng  Clnnd  Jury,  No    1»8.  February 
Term.  1967) 
PiN.*L  Repoet  of  iNVEsrii-AnNc  Grand  Jurv 
We  are  h:ippy  to  report  to  your  Honorable 
Court   th.<»t  we  hwe  completed  the  t:isk  .is- 
sl?n«l   to  us  within  the  time  alloted  under 
the  d:rectlon  of  Orrter  of  April  8.  1967 

Otir  task  hns  been  long  and  arduous,  us 
expected,  and,  unexpectedly,  beret  with  dlf- 
ftru'.ties  in  its  pcrforman-e  which  should  not 
have  been  encountered  from  the  responsible 
;tgc.irles  by   which  they   were  caused 

Nonetheless,  we  must  assure  this  Court 
th;it  for  the  most  pirt  the  Jury  was  Im- 
pressed with  the  cooperation  extended  to  tt 
by  the  m.ijarlty  of  agencies  and  individuals 
to  whom  application  was  made  for  assistance. 
Accordingly,  we  now  make  final  report  of 
our  proceedings  which  we  feel  to  have  been 
fruitful  and  worthwhile  and  will  result  in 
some  measure  In  the  Improvement  of  coun- 
ty law  enforcement. 

1      RE.\SON    rOR    IHE    mVESTKJATIOK 

It  wu:  be  recalled  that  In  January,  1967,  the 
Fedenil  Bureau  of  Investigation  conducted  a 
gambling  mid  in  the  City  of  Easton  and  Its 
envirrns  which  allegedly  resulted  from  evi- 
dence elicited  m  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  In- 
vestigation  into  organized  crime. 

Prior  to  the  raid,  the  Federal  authorities 
had  secured  Federal  Indictments  charging 
c»rtaln  Northampton  County  residents  with 
Federal  gambling  violations  Among  these 
was  one  Joseph  Mlgllazza.  When  arrested,  a 
slip  of  paper  was  taken  from  his  person 
which,  among  other  things,  bore  the  nota- 
tion, "laoOOO— Ice  " 

An    Asslsunt    US.    District    Attorney,    J. 
Shane   Creamer,   described   this   notaUon    to 
mean  the  payment  of  graft  to  a  public  ofBcl.i! 
Mc-rnlng  Call,  February  28,  1967— "Creamer 
Defined  Ice'  as  Graft." 

Bethlehem  Globe-Ttmea.  February  25. 
1067— 'J  Shane  Cre.imer  .  .  .  contended  that 
papers  seized  on  one  of  the  arreated  Easton 
gambling  suspects  showed  what  appeared  to 
be  a  graft  payment  to  someone  In  local 
government  " 

These  comments,  among  others,  on  the 
part  of  a  highly  placed  Federal  ofBclal  re- 
sulted m  great  local  unrest  In  addition,  local 
respKjnsible  pronouncements  relating  to  pos- 
sible widespread  corruption  unsettled  public 
confidence  In  law  enforcement  and  local 
go\ernment.  Only  one  such  pronouncement 
need  be  recalled  to  Illustrate: 

■  It  is  laghly  probable  that  some  policemen 
and  municipal  government  leaders  were 
being  'iced'  by  the  racketeers" 

Editorial,  Easton  Express,  March  2.  1967 — 
"It  Is  the  responsibility  of  .  .  .  government 
ofTlclals  and  prosecuting  authorities  to  use 
every  resource  at  their  command  In  clearing 
up  this  question.  If  certain  policemen  and 
government  ofBclals  have  been  part  of  thla 
wretched  system  their  crime  Is  even  more 
offensive  than  that  for  which  such  pay-olls 
are  made." 

In  addition  to  the  Federally  Inspired  sus- 
;>lclona  concerning  the  payment  of  graft  to 
local  public  officials,  the  Federal  authorities 
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described  the  Easton  gambling  operation  to 
be  an  arm  of  the  Infamous  Cosa  Nostra: 

Morning  Call.  February  28,  1967— "The  As- 
sistant US.  Attorney  said  two  branches  of 
the  Cosa  Nostra  enforced  protection  on 
g;imbling  centers  In  the  Easton  area." 

It  was  also  common  knowledge  that  gam- 
bling activities  were  being  carried  on  In  the 
Cj'uitv,  For  years  reporu  had  been  received 
by  the  police  and  other  law  enforcement 
agencies  about  such  activities.  Particularly 
was  this  true  about  areas  such  aa  the  Natu- 
r.illzed  Citizens  Americanization  League, 
Bank  and  Pine  SUeets.  Easton,  Pennsylvania, 
Center  Square  In  Easton  and  the  Fourth  and 
New  Streets  area  of  Bethlehem.  Reports  had 
also  been  received  of  such  activities  being 
carried  on  In  a  large  scale  In  large  plants 
and  places  of  employment. 

Sporadic  raids  made  on  these  places  and 
others  bv  police  agencies  In  some  Instances 
resulted  "in  convictions  of  persons  occupying 
minor  positions  In  the  gambling  fraternity. 
On  the  majority  of  such  instances,  however, 
the  raids  were  unsuccessful  either  because  no 
evidence  was  found  In  such  raids,  or  because 
such  evidence  was  suppressed  for  legal  rea- 
sons. 

In  one  area,  on  two  separate  occastooa 
within  the  past  four  years,  tinderoover  State 
Police  agents  were  brought  in  from  outside 
of  the  area  In  an  effort  to  effect  Infiltration 
of  the  guilty  circles  and  In  that  fashion  to 
gamer  evidence  sufficient  to  sustain  convic- 
tions. 

These  efforts  proved  unsuccessful  because 
of  the  IdentlUec  of  the  undercover  agents 
becoming  known  to  the  gambling  elementa. 

It  was  apparent  finally  that  the  usual  law 
enforcement  procedures  were  not  effective 
in  dealing  with  the  problem.  This  fact  and 
the  suspicions  aroused  relative  to  graft  and 
pay-offs  indicated  the  necessity  of  a  Grand 
Jury  investigation. 

By  virtue.  In  large  part,  of  the  foregoing, 
the  Court  was  petitioned  to  authorize  a 
Grand  Jury  Investigation  "into  the  nature 
and  extent  to  gambling  activities"  in  the 
County  and  Into  "the  nature  and  extent  of 
police  efforts  which  have  been  undertaken 
to  curtail  and  to  suppress  said  activities" 
and  "to  make  Inquiry  into  the  possibility  of 
any  public  ofBclal  being  corruptly  involved 
In   the  carrying  on  of  any  such  activities." 

On  April  5.  1967,  your  Honorable  Court 
granted  the  Petition  and  directed  this  Jury 
to  conduct  such  an  investigation. 

II.    METHODS    EMPLOYED 

The  Grand  Jury  utilized  a  team  of  investi- 
gators under  the  very  capable  leadership  of 
Detective  Joseph  Rltslck  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  PoUce. 

Working  under  his  direction  were  county 
detectives  and  six  Pennsylvania  State  Police- 
men si>eclally  assigned  to  the  Investigation, 
and  five  of  whom  were  permanently  stationed 
at  localities  ouUlde  of  the  Northampton 
County  area.  The  services  of  local  police  of- 
ficers were  also  utilized  when  occasions  arose 
making  this  feasible. 

It  was  at  once  apparent  to  the  Jury  that  It 
would  be  a  useless  undertaking  to  imme- 
diately summon  persons  suspected  or  known 
to  be  active  professionally  In  gambling  cir- 
cles— for  the  obvious  prospect  of  receiving 
either  perjured  testimony  or  being  met  with 
the  silence  sanctioned  by  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment. 

The  Investigative  team  was  therefore  di- 
rected to  Initially  compile  lists  of  persons 
who,  although  not  professionally  connected 
with  gambling  operations,  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  have  knowledge  of  such  oper- 
ations either  through  participation  as  players 
or  bettors  or  for  other  reasons. 

It  was  felt  that  It  would  be  reasonable  to 
expect  truthful  testimony  from  such  wit- 
nesses and  that  such  testimony  would  of 
necessity  lead  to  and  criminally  involve  the 
professionals.  Such  testimony  would  further 


subserve  one  of  the  Jury's  paramount  tasks — 
to  inquire  Into  the  nature  and  extent  of 
gambling  in  the  County. 

However,  since  "corruption"  is  by  Its  very 
nature  and  of  necessity  a  secret  crime  Involv- 
ing a  "corrupter"  and  "the  corrupted".  Its 
proof  In  most  cases  must  depend  on  either  of 
its  participants  admitting  that  it  has  oc- 
curred. This  is  especially  true  where  no  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  of  corruption  exists — 
such  as  great  disparity  between  assets  and 
Income  on  the  part  of  the  one  "corrupted '. 
Because  of  this  realization  the  Jury  stood 
ready  to  grant  immunity  In  exchange  for  re- 
liable evidence  relating  to  corrupUon. 

The  investigators  were  nonetheless  directed 
to  investigate  certain  leads  provided  by  In- 
formers, to  investigate  financial  records,  and. 
in  some  instances,  to  conduct  surveillance  In 
those  cases  where  the  Jury  felt  this  was  Indi- 
cated. 

Application  was  made  to  the  Federal  au- 
thoriUes  through  the  office  of  the  United 
States  Attorney  to  furnish  the  Jury  with  any 
information,  evidence  or  testimony  available 
to  them  bearing  on  the  possibility  of  cor- 
ruption. 

A  request  to  the  Federal  authorities  to  fur- 
nish a  copy  of  the  paper  slip  relative  to  the 
"Ice"  payment  was  not  honored,  nor  was  a 
request  that  they  arrange  for  the  appearance 
before  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  Federal  agent 
who  conducted  the  Easton  investigation. 

The  Jury  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  this 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  au- 
thorities to  furnish  the  Jury  with  informa- 
tion about  local  affairs  under  investigation 
by  the  Jury,  especially  since  the  local  in- 
vestigation was  to  a  large  extent  triggered  by 
the  pubUc  disclosure  of  the  Federal  authori- 
ties of  the  existence  of  evidence  relating  to 
"ice".  Since  thU  was  publicly  described  by 
the  Federal  authorities  to  mean  graft.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Jury  that  they  should 
have  made  full  disclosure  of  any  other  evi- 
dence In  their  possession  on  this  subject,  or, 
if  they  possess  none,  to  have  made  admis- 
sion to  that  effect. 

Every  police  department  in  the  County  was 
notified  that  an  intensive  investigation  was 
under  way  and  request  was  made  for  provid- 
ing any  information  they  deemed  pertinent 
to  the  investigation. 

Countless  interviews  were  held  with  police 
officers,  public  officials.  Informers  and  other 
persons  whc«n  It  was  felt  could  possibly  sup- 
ply Information  or  leads  relative  to  corrup- 
tion. 

As  the  result  of  these  efforts  the  names  of 
hundreds  of  prospective  witnesses  were  se- 
cured by  the  Grand  Jury.  Resumes  were  pre- 
pared of  what  each  of  these  witnesses  could 
be  expected  to  establish.  Record  was  also 
kept  relative  to  each  witness  concerning  the 
person  responsible  for  compiling  the  infor- 
mation concerning  the  witness  and  the  per- 
son responsible  for  suggesting  the  issuance 
of  a  subpoena  to  him. 

Ultimately  testimony  was  taken  by  the 
Grand  Jury  from  three  hundred  and  ninety 
persons  from  all  walks  of  life — police  officers, 
pollttilans,  executives,  laborers,  professional 
persons,  professional  gamblers  and  public  of- 
ficials. 

Since  the  majority  of  those  summoned 
were  persons  Innocent  of  any  legal  wrong- 
doing an  attempt  was  made  to  protect  them 
from  publicity  by  requesting  the  news  media 
to  refrain  from  publishing  their  Identities. 
This  attempt  proved  unsuccessful  and  the 
names  were  publicized  by  the  news  media. 

It  Is  felt  that  this  publicity  militated 
against  the  work  of  the  Grai^d  Jury  In  deter- 
ring dtizens  from  volunteering  Information 
to  the  Grand  J\uy  because  of  the  fear  of  em- 
barrassing publicity. 

In  addition  to  what  the  Jury  feels  was  un- 
due publicity  given  to  its  proceedings.  Its 
work  was  further  hampered  by  descriptions  of 
the  proceedings  as  political  in  nature.  These 


charges  were  leveled  by  both  the  press  and 

persons  in  political  life. 

It  is  a  matter  of  public  record  that  the 
composition  of  the  Grand  Jury  was  bi- 
partisan. Political  considerations  were  of  no 
concern  to  the  Jury,  nor  were  any  of  Its  ac- 
tions influenced  by  politics. 

Decisions  made  by  the  Jury  were  arrived  at 
privately  and  solely  by  the  Grand  Jury 
Neither  the  District  Attorney  nor  any  mem- 
ber of  his  staff  at  any  time  attempted  to  sug- 
gest or  influence  the  Jury's  actions. 

All  arrests  made  and  the  timing  of  the  ar- 
rests were  the  result  of  Grand  Jury  recom- 
mendations, not  the  recommendation  of  the 
District  Attorney  or  any  member  of  his  stafT 

The  District  Attorney  was  not  In  control 
of,  nor  did  he  attempt  to  control  the  Grand 
Jury.  Decisions  concerning  arrests  and  their 
timing  was  the  decision  of  the  Grand  Jury 
alone. 

m.    EXTENT    OF    GAMBLING DIFFICULTIES 

IN    SUPPRESSING 

The  Grand  Jury  finds  as  a  fact  that  gam- 
bling on  horses,  numbers  and  spcH-ling 
events  Is  widespread  throughout  the  County, 
particularly  in  the  Cities  of  Easton  and 
Bethlehem,  and  the  Borough  of  Northamp- 
ton. We  find  as  a  further  fact  that  the  para- 
mount reason  for  this  condition  is  the  apa- 
thy of  the  public — general  acceptance  of  the 
belief  that  It  works  no  harm — a  feeling  that 
if  people  wish  to  gamble  they  should  be 
permitted  to  do  so.  Much  of  this  apathy 
was  evident  from  the  attitude  of  many  of 
the  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  Jury 
who.  If  not  downright  hostile,  were  anything 
but  frank  In  their  testimony  and  saw  fit  to 
vrtthhold  Information  from  the  Jury  which 
the  Jury  had  reason  to  believe  they  were  In  a 
position  to  Impart. 

In  those  Instances  where  perjury  in  mate- 
rial testimony  was  detected  and  Its  proof 
fully  supported  by  the  evidence,  arrests  for 
perjury  were  recommended. 

These  recommendations  were  not  made 
lightly  nor  for  any  ulterior  purpose,  but 
were  made  because  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
offense  of  willful  violation  of  the  Judicial 
oath. 

Since  these  proceedings  are  secret  the  Jury 
cannot  understand  the  refusal  of  some  wit- 
nesses to  testify  to  the  truth,  causing  the 
Jury  to  harbor  suspicion  concerning  their 
motives  or  purposes  In  withholding  the  truth. 

The  fact  that  some  of  these  recommenda- 
tions related  to  police  officers  emphasizes  tlie 
seriousness  of  the  problem.  For  such  wit- 
nesses to  testify  to  anything  less  than  the 
truth  In  this  type  of  proceeding  leads  to  sub- 
stantial doubt  about  all  of  their  activities. 

Proper  law  enforcement  also  suffers  from 
lack  of  public  cooperation  caused  by  fear  of 
reprisal.  Whether  such  fears  are  well-founded 
or  not.  they  exist  and  significantly  Impede 
police  efforts  to  curtail  gambling. 

The  Jury  had  also  found  that  large  propor- 
tion of  the  gambling  emanates  from  large 
places  of  employment  which  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  municipal  police  supervision. 

The  Jury  is  convinced  from  the  testimony 
that  it  has  beard  that  "leaks"  from  police 
agencies  frequently  occur.  Such  "leaks"  do 
not  necessarily  imply  corruption  and  can 
result  equally  as  well  through  Improper 
security,  or  by  way  of  two  unrelated  police 
agencies  conducting  investigations  simul- 
taneously on  the  same  subject,  or  by  way  of 
relationship  or  friendship. 

Another  paramount  obstacle  to  effective 
enforcement  is  the  fact  that  all  of  our 
communities  are  relatively  small.  Since  the 
task  of  Investigating  rackets  Is  primarily 
limited  to  those  persons  who  comprise  the 
detective  divisions  or  vice  squads  of  our  mu- 
nicipal police  forces,  the  identity  of  these 
persons  becomes  widely  known,  esi>eclally  to 
those  engaged  In  illicit  undertakings.  They 
are    useless,    therefore,   for   undercover   work 
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and  must  rely  primarily  on  mlumiers  tor 
information  roncernlnj;  lUegnl  ventiirea. 
Such  informs '.un  can  be  of  coun»e  valuable, 
but  in  manT  Instances  (ts  value  Is  lost  bo- 
cause  of  the  unreliable  source  from  which  it 
emanites 

Simultaneous  widespread  niids  on  sus- 
pected g&nibliiii;  e?(tabUshni»nts  .»lso  pose 
serious  problems  of  sftcvirlty  beo.tuje  of  the 
ne'-essity  to  emplov  large  psir'ies  of  police  In 
their  5t.\g1ng  and  tn  trt»i£  deplo>-meiU  after 
the  raids  commeni-e  "^s 

Pi;)ssibllUles  of  c.imiptlon'  sre  of  course 
.-vlw.^ys  present  In  the  stn^lnj;  of  a  raid  and 
the-4e  poesibilltIM  can  emi^.ite  !rom  m.iny 
dirteren!  sources 

Thus,  m  the  ord-nary  Investlg-^tJon  of  a 
trnmbllng  ct'e  one  or  two  det-ectlves  ?-Ather 
the  preliminary  mrormatlon  often  emolovlng 
.m  n;fomier  or  informers  fir  the  purpose 
They  render  periodic  reports  t.>  their  su- 
per! r  an:l  h'^ln  turn  reports  to  his  su- 
perior Wh«u  tae  decision  is  made  to  st-i^e 
the  r.ild.  a  seircli  warrant  mu:^!  be  obi-ilned 
This  usually  lnv>;',evs  coii'.ut  with  the  of- 
fice of  the  District  Attorney  where  he  or  one 
of  hLs  tsslstants  issl'^t  In  advi=^l!ig  the  ofB- 
cers  on  the  le?%!  aspects  of  the  nili  and  as- 
sist In  the  preparation  of  the  afTldavlt  to 
sxipport  the  se.irch  wnmtit  When  this  Is 
done  the  w:\rr.int  must  then  be  obtiUned 
fr^m  a  Justice  of  *he  Pei-e  or  Alderman 

It  cxa  readily  be  seen  thi'  the  possibility 
of  intentional  or  unintentlonil  leaks  In- 
creA3e«  at  each  st  ige  until  the  possible 
sources  of  a  leik  can  emainte  from 

I  a)  The  detective  or  de'ectlves 

(b I  Their  superior  or  superiors  ^ 

(CI    The   informer  or   Informers 

(d)  The  District  Attorney  or  auy  ol  his 
a-sslsuiats. 

lei  The  Alderman  it  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

(f)  Any  police  officials  ultimately  called 
to  lu&ut  In  the  raid. 

The  aaxne  pooMbiUUee  also  exLsi  with  re- 
spe-'t  to  corruption.  U  one  or  any  of  ihase 
•ouTces  ha3  b«en  corrupted,  the  chaaicea  of 
a  succet>a!ul  raid  are  .iUnoe^t  auu-ezistent 

Nartnis   op   cambi.inc 

The  Jury  ha-s  alreadv  indicated  that  gam- 
bUng  on  hon^es  numbers  and  sp.  rtiiig  events 
Is  widespread 

Peculiarly  horse  betting  and  bets  on  sport- 
ing events  is  predominant  in  the  Easton  area 
whereas  numbers  betting  predominates  In 
the  Bethlehem  area 

It  was  established  in  this  investigation  that 
there  Is  a  definite  Unk-up  of  the  gnmbllng 
fraternity  in  Northampttin  and  Lehigh  Coun- 
ties The  testimony  established  beyond  doubt 
that  the  ultimate  destination  of  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  the  Bethlehem  gambling  pro- 
ceeds Is  our  nelghljonng  county  The  chief 
beneficiaries  of  this  operation  are  syndicate 
In  proportion  and  they  are  governed  man- 
aged and  working  for  one  man 

The  evidence  also  disclosed  ties  between 
AMentown  and  Northampton  and  .Allentown 
and  Easton  The  existence  of  New  Jersey  and 
New  York  influences  was  also  evident 

There  Is  also  some  betting  en  treasury 
balance  tickets  In  the  Bethlehem  tu-ea  and 
the  supply  of  these  emanated  frrim  Mount 
P  )C->no  and  the  coal  regions 

•  Pootball  tickets"  and  "basketball  tickets" 
are  widespread  in  all  areas  The  evidence  In- 
dicates these  In  large  part  originated  In  the 
area  of  the  B~ro\igh  cf  Northampton 

Most  of  the  be»s  are  collected  by  'runnera  ' 
v.\i->.  tor  a  percentage,  pick  up  the  beus  at 
Lars,  clubs,  place.s  of  emplovment,  homeo 
and  en  the  street  TTie  betting  information  Is 
la  most  instances  relayed  to  the  bookmaker 
or  poolseller  by  telephcne  In  those  instances 
where  a  nunitier  of  bcakmakers  are  afll'lated 
with  a  "bank"  periodic  reports  and  adj-ist- 
ttients  of  accounts  are  m  ide  Some  book- 
makers, who  are  otherwise  Independent. 
"lay-off"  large  m  ney  bets  t)  "banks"  or 
other  bookmakers    That  is.  they  will  accept 


the  bet  but  tran  fer  it  to  st^neone  else,  not 
wLshing  to  themselves  risk  the  loss 

All  of  the  foregoinR.  being  as  extensive 
and  widespre.ul  as  the  Jury  had  found  It  to 
be.  cannot  be  attributed  to  recent  Supremo 
Court  decisions  This  activity  was  as  exten- 
sive and  widpspreid  brti.re  thofie  decisions 
were  h mded  down 

We  find  that  t-j  properly  combat  the  C'  n- 
dltlon.  if  the  methtxls  now  employed  are 
to  Continue  will  require  subt-tantial  in- 
creB'.es  in  the  per*  nnel  c^f  rjur  police  de- 
p.iriment.1  si  as  to  provide  consiaiii.  un- 
broken surveillance  of  the  places  and  per- 
sons Involved  In  these  activities  and  yet 
niui'.i.iin  all  other  usual  and  required  police 
ser\ ices 

A.S  the  matter  aow  ..t.incl5  our  municip.il- 
itles  ire  without  the  equipment,  namely  Uie 
pi-rs'innel.  to  eSecilvely  and  continuously 
ciinib.«t  this  caadlliou. 

.\j  .in  inst.ince,  the  detective  division  of 
the  City  of  Easton  Is  cwmposetl  of  four  police 
oftlcer^  To  expect  these  1-ur  men  to  inves- 
tigiite  e'.  ery  bur^tlary.  l.irc<-ny.  mor-Us  of- 
fense, offense  of  viilence.  major  traffic  viola- 
tion ti>  Investiga'e  druc  and  prt>sututiou 
o.v^es  and  other  nilsdenie.iuurs  m  U^e  City  of 
Ea.s:on  and  to  maintain  constant,  continutl 
surveillance  of  every  knciwn  g.unbler  in  the 
C;tv    Is   completely    unrealistic 

Under  these  conditions.  In  all  of  oiu  com- 
munities, gambling  must  continue  lo 
tlnirlsh.  especially  .  nee  a  l.irge  segment  of 
the  population  is  inclined  to  engage  in  it 
ics  pi -I  vers. 

If  the  public  expects  these  ciindiuona  to 
be  curtailed  they  must  be  prepared  to  pay  for 
8Ubst:inti.il  increases  in  our  police  forces  .ind 
to  piy  for  suttsLintlal  increases  in  the  re- 
muneration p.tid  to  police  lo  insure  qualitled. 
c  imp? urn t  personnel. 

coaaiPTio.v 

Bevauie  the  discovery  of  a  slip  of  paper 
l>e<iring  the  notation  '  tiOOOO  — Ice'  was 
found  on  the  person  of  Joseph  MlgUazza  in 
the  F  B  I  raids  which  was  described  to  mean 
ifr;iff  .  the  possible  presence  of  corrup- 
tion w-ts  at  all  times  paramount  In  the 
consideration  of  the  Jury 

In  Its  Investigation  the  Jury  orlijinally 
turned  to  Ea.stou  where  the  raids  occurred 
Interviews  and  testimony  caused  the  Jury 
to  pause  in  a  number  of  instances,  and  these, 
coupled  with  rumors  which  ran  rampant, 
caused  the  Jury  to  take  a  long  hard  look  at 
conditions  in  the  City  from  the  standpoint 
of  Its  police  department  and  Its  city  admin- 
istration 

Rumors  were  Investigated.  Police  officers 
beyond  any  pall  of  suspicion  were  privately 
and  secretly  Interviewed  concerning  corrup- 
tion City  records  were  Investigated  City 
officials  were  interviewed  City  merchants 
were  interviewed  and  their  records  exam- 
ined Police  dockets  were  examined  Tlie 
assets  and  Labilities  of  those  Involved  In 
rtimors  were  examined.  Federal  authorlucs 
were  solicited  and  interviewed  to  obtain  any 
evidence  In  their  possession  relating  to  cor- 
ruption. Informers  were  contacted  and  iuler- 
V  lewed 

On  the  basis  of  all  of  the  evidence  the 
Jury  is  of  the  opinion  that  corruption  was 
preoent  in  the  Easton  Police  Department. 
although  limited  to  a  small  group  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  evidence  Is  not  suf- 
ficient to  support  prosecution,  but  Is  suf- 
ficient to  Justify  those  In  charge  of  Ea.ston 
alTa.rs  to  take  remedial  steps 

There  was  al.so  found  to  exist  disturbing 
outside  Interference  with  the  operation  of 
the  City  of  Easton  Police  Depiu-tment  In  the 
manner  In  which  promotions  were  at  one 
time  made 

On  the  qucstl.in  of  corruption,  the  Jury 
ex  inilned  closely  the  contents  of  a  tape  made 
by   Joseph    MlgUazz.i   to  the  Eiston   Express. 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  tnpe 
W.14,  m^de  are  of  f.lgnlficance  In  evaluating 
It. 


Joseph  Ml^'llozza  was  arrested  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  on  Janu.u-y  25, 
l'.)67  He  was  arrested  on  County  charges  on 
the  Grand  Jurv  s  recommendation  on  May 
10    1967. 

On  May  13th.  1967.  he  met  with  Donald 
Kfiih  of  the  E.^ston  Express  for  the  purpose 
of  recordliiK  a  statement  which  he  wished 
to  make  and  which  he  described  would  ■  blow 
the  top  otf  i.hc-  whole  stinking  mess." 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  tape  w.is  m.ide 

on  the  eve  of  the  May  16th  Primary  Election. 

He  Indicated  that  the  .statement  w.is  given 

'  ui  destroy  completely  the  Demcx-rat.c  Party 

of  this  County." 

In  the  course  of  his  sfitcment  he  averred 
that  on  three  occasions  over  a  period  of  at 
least  four  years  he  h.id  made  contributions 
for  political  campaigns  of  sums  of  money. 
that  on  cue  occasion  in  1963  he  made  five 
World  Series  tickets  available  to  a  politician, 
atid  that  he  customarily  donated  from  three 
t~)  five  thou.sand  dollars  per  year  to  cam- 
palktns  "always  to  the  Democrats.  The  Repub- 
licans h.ive  never  asked  for  five  cents  for  a 
c:<:ripa!gn  In  this  community  " 

Tills  tape  was  turned  over  to  the  District 
Attorney  by  the  Easton  Express,  and  the 
Dls'rl  t  Attorney  immediately  made  it  avail- 
able to  the  Grand  Jury. 

Copies  of  the  tape  were  also  furnished  to 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  to 
the  Attorney  Creneral  of  the  Common  wealth 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Miglla^za  was  Invited  to  vohintarlly  appear 
before  the  Grand  Jury  to  be  questioned 
ab'nit  the  tape  under  oath  but  never  did  so 
He  -.vaa  not  subpoenaed  to  appear  becau."=e 
suf-h  a  course,  under  our  law.  would  have 
rendered  him  Immune  from  proeecutlon  on 
the  State  and  Federal  charges  against  him 
All  persons  whom  he  named  as  having 
reci-ived  miney  or  other  considerations  ap- 
peared before  the  Grand  Jury,  and  under 
ouih.  vehemently  denied  his  statement 

Because  of  Mlgllaziza's  past  record,  beratise 
he  Is  presently  facing  pending  charges,  be- 
cause of  the  timing  of  his  statement  and 
because  of  his  averred  purpose  of  destroying 
the  Democratic  Party,  and  because  of  his 
failure  to  voluntarily  appear  before  the 
Grand  Jur>-.  the  Jury  considers  the  state- 
ment  to  be   totally  uru-ellable. 

The  tape  Is  however,  part  of  the  record  of 
this  luvec.tlgatlon  and  available  for  whatever 
u.sc  cm  bo  made  of  It  by  the  proper  authorl- 
tle. 

Copies  of  It  are  also  In  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the 
Attorney  General. 

The  Jury  also  wishes  to  note  that  the 
statement  contained  no  explanation,  nor 
was  any  explanation  asked  for  by  Mr.  Keith, 
of  the  meaning  of  the  notation  "taoo  00 — 
Ice"  which  has  been  found  on  his  person  In 
the  F  B  I   raid. 

With  respect  t.n  Bethlehem  the  Investiga- 
tors a^ln  were  beset  with  "hearsay"  type 
accusation  of  corruption  against  a  limited 
number  of  police  officers  However,  no  evi- 
dence which  would  support  charges  of  cor- 
rtiptlon  evolved. 

The  Jury  Is  much  disturbed,  however,  by 
c-rtTlii  events  which  evolved  in  the  c")ur?e 
of  the  Bethlehem  Investigation 

One  of  the  events  occurred  when  a  Beth- 
lehem police  official  turned  over  the  names 
of  a  considerable  number  of  persons  whom 
he  described  as  hor-e  players  likely  to  have 
information  for  the  Grand  Jury.  The  names 
were  largely  of  prominent  people  of  the 
hlghrst  reputation,  filling  responsible  posi- 
tions throughout  the  city. 

These  people,  upon  being  Interviewed,  de- 
nied anv  contact  vi-lth  gambling  circles  The 
police  officer,  when  requested  for  his  source 
of  Information,  produced  nothing  which 
would  sa*  Isf actorlly  answer  that  description. 
The  Jury  feels  this  list  of  names  was  sup- 
plied to  mislead  and  embarrass  the  Investi- 
gation. 
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In  the  course  of  the  B«thlehem  Inveetl- 
gaiion,  it  became  api>arent  to  the  Jury  that 
ille;;al  wire-tapping  had  been  employ«d  by 
ihem.  Numerous  Interviews  were  made  in  an 
cTori  to  determine  whether  the  Illegal  wire- 
tapping gave  rise  to  any  corrupt  practices  on 
the  part  of  those  employing  It. 

Since  the  evidence  of  wtre-tapplng  related 
t  i  incidents  within  the  past  four,  but  not 
Within  the  past  two  years,  prosecutions  for 
•he-e  olienses  were  barred  by  the  statute  of 
limitntions.  Any  corrupt  use  of  same,  how- 
ever, would  not  be  barred  The  Jury  waa 
therefore  Interested  In  further  Investigation 
relating  to  the  use  put  to  Information  ob- 
tained by  wire-tapping. 

Tills  caused  accusations  to  be  made  that 
the  Bethlehem  Police  were  being  singled  out 
in  the  investigation  solely  to  cause  them 
embarrassment. 

Suffice  It  to  say  that  the  Jury  felt  that 
definite  evidence  of  Illegal  activity  on  the 
part  of  some  Bethlehem  officers  required  fur- 
ther Investigation  at  to  the  extent  and  pur- 
pose of  their  Illegal  acts. 

The  Jury  condemns  the  use  of  any  Illegal 
method  by  our  police  regardless  of  their 
motive.  A  high  percentage  of  gambling  ar- 
rests compared  to  other  communities  does 
not  Justify  the  use  of  Illegal  wire-tapping 
to  obtain  them. 

The  use  of  wire-tapping  is  too  fraught 
with  dangers  of  blackmail,  corruption  and 
oppreaslon  to  be  tolerated. 

Other  than  the  foregoing  disturbing  Inci- 
dents the  evidence  did  not  establish  any 
corruption  In  the  City  of  Bethlehem  Police 
Department. 

RESULTS    or    INVESTIGATION 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  conclusions 
and  findings  made  possible  by  this  Investi- 
gation it  has  resulted  In  the  arrests  on  our 
recommendation  of  the  following  persons 
for  the  following  gambling  olTenscsi 

1.  Joseph  Migllazza.  Establishing  a  Gam- 
bling Place;  Enticing  Persons  to  Gamble; 
Conspiracy. 

2.  Marvin  Joseph,  Establishing  a  Gam- 
bling Place;  Enticing  Persons  to  Gamble. 

3.  Nicholas  Calll,  Establishing  a  Gambling 
Place:  Enticing  Persons  to  Gamble. 

4.  liouls  Stampone.  Bookmaking;  Con- 
spiracy. 

6.  Stephen  Todaro.  Bookmaking. 

6.  Naif  Bader,  Bookmaking. 

7.  Arthur  Carmen,  Bookmaking. 

8.  Andrew  Pattl,  Bookmaking. 

9.  Joseph  Thomas,  Traffic  In  I^otterles. 

10.  Joseph  Plperata,  Bookmaking. 

11.  Caleen  Bader.  Bookmaking. 

12.  Michael  Hajdu.  Bookmaking. 

13.  Mary  Fields.  Pool-Selling. 

14.  John  Trembler,  Bookmaking:  Perjury. 

15.  Stephen  Gecsek,  Bookmaking. 

16.  Louis  Vlnkovics.  Pool-Selling:  Perjury. 

17.  John  W.  Dlehl,  Bookmaking;  Pool- 
Selling. 

18  Joseph  Gllllard.  Pool-Selling. 

19.  Clinton  Lelbensperger.  Conspiracy. 

ao.  Michael  Talaber,  Bookmaking. 

21.  Pasquale  Slnatore,  Bookmaking. 

22.  John  Yuraslts,  Bookmaking. 

The  Investigation  also  resulted  In  evidence 
which  resulted  directly  In  the  arrests  of  the 
following: 

23.  John  Parentl,  Conspiracy. 

24.  Rudolph  Felchtel.  Conspiracy. 

25.  Anthony  Reglnelll,  Conspiracy;  Book- 
making. 

26.  Theryn  Snyder,  Conspiracy. 

Thus,  twenty-six  arrests  resulted  from  39 
days  of  hearings.  The  arrests  irere  made  of 
persons  who  occupy  high  positions  in  the 
gambling   fraternity. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  have  exhatuted  ttk» 
field.  However,  the  succeea  wblcb  was 
achieved  In  effecting  these  arrests  Justifies 
the  approach  to  the  Investigation  which  was 
used  and  which  has  been  described. 

More   Important,   the  reoord  of  this  pro- 
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ceedlng  will  provide  Invaluable  Information 
for  those  authorities  who  will  have  access  to 
It.  It  contains  a  ocmplete  description  of  the 
system  of  gambling  rackets  which  exists  in 
Northampton  County  and  Its  relationship 
and  ties  with  other  Jurisdictions.  Such 
knowledge  will  provide  a  sure  and  sound 
foundation  from  which  to  launch  future 
efl'orts  to  curtail  these  practices. 

RECOMMENDATIONS CONCI-tJSION 

1.  Because  of  public  apathy  and  wide- 
spread public  participation,  it  Is  highly  un- 
likely that  gambling  as  It  Is  presently  carried 
on  In  the  Covmty  can  be  effectively  curbed 
for  other  than  short  sporadic  periods  of  time 
by  means  of  the  methods  presently  employed 
to  do  so. 

2.  Municipal  police  agencies  do  not  have 
the  necessary  personnel  to  diligently  and 
continously  pursue  gamblers  and  gambling 
activities  and  can  at  best,  only  conduct  pe- 
rlcxllc  drives  against  it. 

3.  Other  than  a  limited  number  of  State 
Police  personnel  available  for  that  purpose, 
our  municipal  police  forces  are  without  any 
available  undercover  personnel  to  gather 
gambling  intelligence. 

4.  Periodic  concerted  efforts  should  be 
made  through  the  use  of  public  programs  and 
all  of  the  news  media  available  to  Impress 
upon  the  public  the  part  they  play  In  making 
what  is  mistakenly  thought  to  be  an  In- 
nocent bet,  but  which  Is  In  truth  a  contribu- 
tion to  vice  in  all  its  forms. 

5.  Composition  of  municipal  detective  di- 
visions of  vice  squads  should  be  materliOly 
increased  In  both  size  and  quality  to  mxUce 
possible  vigorous  and  continuous  efforts  to 
curtail  organized  gambling. 

6.  Uniformed  peirsonncl  should  be  utilized 
to  the  fullest  extent  in  observing  and  re- 
porting the  daily  activities  of  those  known 
to  engage  in  gambling,  either  as  players  or 
professionally. 

7.  Special  attention  should  be  paid  to 
efforts  to  obtain  information  from  players 
concerning  the  persons  with  whom  they 
deal  and  the  customary  methods  employed. 

8.  Study  should  be  given  to  the  creation, 
from  the  ranks  of  all  county  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  a  group  or  pool  of  under- 
cover agents  to  serve  temporarily  in  com- 
munities where  their  identities  are  un- 
known. 

9.  Municipal  law  enforcement  agencies 
should  be  divorced  entirely  from  politics, 
including  the  appointment  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice by  Mayors. 

10.  Further  Grand  Juries  should  be  in- 
structed to  make  private  report  to  the  Court 
of  any  infcmnation  any  of  its  members  may 
have  concerning  organized  gambling  or  cor- 
ruption. 

11.  At  the  expense  of  losing  experienced 
and  capable  personnel,  the  composition  of 
vice  squads  shotild  be  impermtinent.  Pe- 
riodic changes  should  be  made  In  personnel. 

12.  llaximum  Imprisonment  should  be 
imposed  on  those  who  are  in  the  futtue 
convicted  o^  gambling  offenses. 

13.  Finally,  unless  the  attitude  of  a  large 
percentage  of  the  public  changes  concern- 
ing the  evils  of  organized  gambling,  any  ef- 
forts to  curb  it  will  be  hollow. 

We  respectfully  render  this,  our  final  re- 
ports, to  your  Honorable  Court. 

Ellwood  R.  Morris,  Foreman;  Guy 
Gump,  Earl  Schoeneberg^er,  J.  Edgar 
Kellow,  Tnun&n  Searfoss,  William 
Ouddey,  Leroy  Semmel,  Reta  M.  Pe- 
trocko.  Doris  L.  Scott,  Thad  Salber, 
Jean  Ooldowltz,  Helen  Dasldore.  Helen 
Hersh,  Margaret  E.  Bond  and  Martha 
D.  Evans. 


DISCLOSURE      OF      CXDNPIDENnAL 
PILES  AND  TITLE  Vn  OP  S.  30 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  last 
May  29  I  took  the  floor  to  warn  the  Sen- 


ate and  the  public  of  the  serious  ad- 
verse consequences  I  feared  would  flow 
from  the  Supreme  Court's  declsiMi  on 
March  10,  1969,  In  Alderman  v.  United 
States,  394  U.S.  165.  (Concressionai, 
Record,  page  14338.) 

In. that  case,  the  Court  had  held  that 
a  Federal  criminal  defendant  with  stand- 
ing to  object  to  evidence  derived  from 
an  unlawful  Government  electronic  sur- 
veillance must  always  be  allowed  to  ex- 
amine confidential  Government  files  on 
the  surveillance,  in  his  effort  to  show 
that  the  evidence  presently  being  used 
against  him  is  "tainted."  The  Court  had 
refused  to  let  trial  courts  screen  ob- 
viously irrelevant  files  in  camera  to  keep 
them  secret,  and  its  opinion  had  failed 
to  discuss  the  need  for  an  exception  pre- 
venting disclosure  of  logs  of  a  surveil- 
lance conducted  so  many  years  before 
the  defendants  crime  that  they  are 
clearly  unrelated. 

In  addition,  the  opinion  expressed  no 
requirement  that  a  trial  judge  ordering 
disclosure  on  motion  of  a  defendant 
limit  his  order  so  that  it  compels  public 
disclosure  only  when  that  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  justice.  The  failure  of  the  Court 
to  have  placed  such  limitations  on  the 
rule  it  had  announced  in  Alderman 
seemd  to  me  gravely  to  threaten  the  pub- 
lic Interest  in  effective  prosecution  of 
organized  crime,  the  reputations  and 
privacy  of  individuals,  and  the  rights  of 
defendants. 

I  gave  voice  to  my  concern  and.  joined 
by  Senator  Hbuska,  I  introduced  S.  2292, 
entitled  "Litigation  Concerning  Sources 
of  Evidence."  That  bill  was  designed  to 
correct  the  defects  in  the  Alderman  rule, 
and  to  prevent  It  from  causing  great 
harm  through  application  in  cases  in- 
volving electronic  surveillance  or  other 
allegedly  unlavirful  means  of  obtaining 
evidence.  Enactment  of  the  bill  is  within 
the  constitutional  p>ower  of  Congress, 
since  Alderman  was  decided  in  exercise 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  supervisory  jur- 
isdiction. Since  then,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  inserted  the  provisions  of  S. 
2292,  with  modificaticms,  as  title  vn  of 
S.  30,  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1970,  and  has  reported  S.  30  favorably 
to  the  Senate. 

While  those  bills  were  pending  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  American 
public  was  stunned  by  a  series  of  revela- 
tions of  logs  of  conversations  by  identi- 
fied members  of  La  Cosa  Nostra,  over- 
heard and  recorded  by  the  FBI  between 
1961  and  1965.  The  first  material  pub- 
lished was  excerpts  from  "bugged"  con- 
versations in  Chicago  and  Miami,  which 
Life  magazine  obtained  and  printed  in 
its  May  30  issue.  I  discussed  the  signifi- 
cance of  that  disclosure,  and  had  the 
material  placed  in  the  Record,  on  Jime 
9 — CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD,  pages  15086- 
15090. 

The  second  major  relevation  occurred 
on  Jime  10.  when  13  volumes  of  tran- 
scripts of  wiretaps  and  "bugs"  on  alleged 
New  Jersey  Mafia  leader  Simone  "Sam 
the  Plumber"  De  Cavalcante  were  placed 
in  the  public  files  of  the  Federal  district 
court  in  Newark,  after  a  defense  attorney 
who  had  requested  their  disclosure  had 
neglected  to  ask  that  disclosure  be 
limited  to  himself  and  his  client.  See 
New  York  Times.  June  15,  1969,  page  52, 
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columns  1  and  2.  and  June  14.  1969,  page 
16.  columns  4  to  8 

The  third  and  most  recent  revelation 
came  on  January-  6  of  this  year,  when 
New  Jersey  Federal  Judge  Robert  Shaw 
entered  an  order  making  public  1.200 
pages  of  electronically  recorded  conver- 
sations mvolving  defendant  Angelo 
"Gyp  De  Carlo,  another  alleged  New 
Jersey  Mafia  chief,  despite  his  uisislence 
that  the  files  be  disclosed  only  to  him- 
self Sec  New  York  Time^.  January  7, 
1970.  page  28.  columns  1  to  6 

All  of  the  logs  and  transcripUs  which 
have  come  to  light  have  been  replete 
with  bone-chilhng  accounts  of  murder, 
bribery  extortion,  and  nearly  every  other 
crune  of  cruelty  or  greed  They  have 
added  valuable  public  evidence  of  the 
Mafia's  power,  ruthlessness.  and  con- 
tempt for  our  laws,  institutions  and 
values  In  those  ways,  the  disclosures 
have  spotlifihled  the  urcent  and  compel- 
ling necessity  lor  enactment  of  compre- 
hensive legislation  against  organized 
crime  In  addition  the  manner  m  which 
those  confidential  files  entered  the  pub- 
lic domain  bears  scrutiny,  since  it  con- 
firms my  apprehension  of  the  dangers 
caused  by  the  existmg  disclosure  rule 
of  the  Alderman  case  and  demonstrates 
anew  the  need  for  enactment  of  the  re- 
medial provisions  found  m  S  30's  title 
vn 

The  difficulues  arLse.  in  a  typical  ex- 
ample, when  a  defendant  m  a  criminal 
case  considers  filing  a  motion  for  disclo- 
sure of  any  unlawful  Government  elec- 
tronic surveillance  as  to  which  he  has 
standing,  and  a  motion  to  suppress  any 
evidence  obumed  directb'  or  mdirectly 
through  such  surveillance  If.  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  such  a  surveillance  was  con- 
ducted at  some  time,  then  both  the  pros- 
ecutor and  the  defendant  find  them- 
selves torn  between  conflictmg  and  com- 
plex goals  which,  under  the  inflexible 
Alderman  rule,  cannot  be  reconciled  or 
accommodated  by  a  compromise  on  dis- 
closure 

The  prosecutors  primary  goal,  of 
course,  is  to  obtain  a  speedy,  econonucal 
and  accurate  court  determination  of 
whether  the  defendant  is  gtulty  of  the 
charge  against  him.  m  a  proceeding 
which  Is  free  of  error  so  can  be  sustained 
on  appeal  Achievement  of  that  Roal 
cannot  be  taken  for  granted,  and  has 
been  greatly  impeded  by  the  increased 
resort,  especially  by  organised  cnmiimls. 
to  pretrial  hearings  and  postconviction 
appeals  which  can  postpone  a  defend- 
ants Impnsoiuncnt  for  years  while  he 
continues,  free  on  bail,  to  prey  upon  so- 
ciety The  flat  rule  of  the  Alderman  case, 
which  can  give  a  defendant  access  to 
volumes  of  factual  material  to  be  used 
as  the  basis  for  complex  objections,  is 
a  major  factor  preventing  speedy  justice 

EfTective  processing  of  the  case  against 
tlie  defendant  is  not.  however,  the  prose- 
cutor's only  goal  As  the  executive  official 
chai-ged  with  protecting  the  public  inter- 
est, he  should  seek  to  prevent  undue 
harm  to  the  reputations  and  privacy  of 
persons  identified  In  surveillance  log.^ 
especially  where  such  persons  were 
merely  referred  to.  and  not  themselves 
overheard.  As  New  Jersey  Gov  Richard 
J.  Hughes  is  reported  to  have  stated  m 
this  connection; 


There  is  a  difference  between  rigid  law  en- 
forcement and  the  diSKemlnatlon  of  goss,ip 
and  ciiaracter  assasaimtUon  by  braggiirts  and 
name  droppers  (NY  T\mes.  January  9,  1970. 
p    1    col   7  I 

Each  revelation  of  overheard  Mafia 
conversations  has  included  passages  im- 
putint;  corruption  and  other  crime  and 
immorality  to  numb<>rs  of  identified  pub- 
lico officials  and  private  citi/ens  Each 
of  them  has,  as  a  result.  \xe\\  judsed 
without  judicial  process  by  a  substantial 
segment  of  the  public,  ai.d  doubtless 
many  have  been  found  kuilty  by  the 
newspaper  readership  I  suppose  that 
some  are  innocent,  malitined  by  boastful 
hoods  ff  ncmp  for  status  and  power,  and 
that  others  are  puilty  tenfold  of  what 
was  said  of  them  in  the  transcripts 
However,  innocent  and  guilty  alike  lack 
any  wholly  effective  means  of  c!ean.->ini; 
their  reputations  Civil  lawsuits  for  def- 
amation, such  as  that  broutiht  by  a  New 
Jersey  county  prosecutor  based  on  alle- 
gations anaiixst  him  in  the  De  Carlo 
loi:s— New  York  Times,  January  12.  1970. 
page  48.  column  3 — are  very  difficult  to 
maintain  and  at  tH\st  offiT  only  partial 
redress  Punishuig  a  di-ft-ndant  to  whom 
disclosure  of  logs  has  been  made  for 
further  disseminating  them  m  violation 
of  a  protective  order  is  st^ldom  possible, 
since  It  requires  proof  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt  and  the  other  incidents  of  a 
cnmmal  tnal.  and  it  can  nevtr  rectify 
the  haim  done  to  an  individual  whose 
privacy  or  reputation  already  has  been 
harmed  by  the  further  disclo.sure  A  de- 
nial or  rt'striction  of  disclosure  to  the 
defendant  not  pennissible  under  Alder- 
man is  the  ounce  of  prevention  which 
uniquely  can  protect  privacy  and  reputa- 
tions, and  It  IS  one  of  the  goals  w  hich  the 
Government  must  consider  seeking 

The  Government  must  also  think  be- 
yond the  pending  litigation  to  future 
cases  and  the  likely  effects  of  disclosure 
upon  them  The  prosecutor  wishes  to 
prevent  disclosure  to  the  defendant  or 
others  of  facts  which  might  assist  crim- 
inals in  identlfymg  confidential  inform- 
ants and  witnesses,  apprise  likely  de- 
fendants of  the  Government's  povssession 
of  key  information,  or  otherwise  com- 
pronuse  the  status  of  pendin«  investiga- 
tions He  wants  to  prevent  publicity 
which  will  make  selection  of  impartial 
Junes  in  Federal  and  State  cases  im- 
possible He  would  like  to  avoid  dissemi- 
nation of  unlawfully  obtamed  evidence 
so  widely  as  to  complicate  the  task  of 
Federal  or  State  prosecutors  of  proving 
that  the  evidence  in  later  cases  is  not 
"tainted  "  by  the  dissemination  If  States 
adopt  rules  like  Alderman,  their  appli- 
cation will,  in  the  same  way.  threaten 
future  Federal  prosecutions  And.  in  an 
era  when  Federal-State  cooperation  in 
law  enforcement  is  encoura*;ed.  a  pro.se- 
cutor  must  try  to  avoid  unnecessary  dis- 
closures of  unlawful  Federal  surveillance 
which  would  unpede  State  enforcement 
efforts  by  casting  groundless  doubt  upon 
related  but  lawful  State  mvestigations. 

While  the  prosecutive  goals  I  have 
mentioned  so  far  all  would  lead  the 
prosecutor  to  .seek  denial  or  restnctlon 
of  disclosure,  they  are  only  one  side  of 
the  coin.  Government  official*  also  are 
well  aware  of  the  vital  contribution 
which  the  recent  disclosures  have  made 


to  the  pubhc's  awareness  of  the  gravity 
of  the  organized  crime  problem,  and  to 
the  national  determination  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  the  Mafia's  threat  to  our 
society.  For  that  reason,  there  are  some 
cases,  depending  on  all  the  circum- 
stances, in  which  public  disclosure  would 
be  desirable,  perhaps  even  more  impor- 
tant than  completion  of  a  given  prose- 
cution 

While  .secrecy  and  publicity  both  have 
their  virtues  m  certain  cases,  the  worst 
solution  ordinarily  is  disclosure  only  to 
the  defendant,  since  m  reality  that 
means  selective  further  disclosure  at  the 
defendants  option.  The  defendant  can 
leak  information  which  embarrasses  the 
Government  to  the  newspapers.  Leaks 
from  one  source  or  another  often  have 
occurred,  as  when  Drew  Pearson  revealed 
in  1966  that  national  security  surveil- 
lance had  been  conducted  on  the  Domin- 
ican Embassy  and  that  Bobby  Baker  had 
been  overheard,  after  the  court  hearing 
the  case  against  him  gave  Baker  logs  of 
the  surveillance  under  a  protective  orjjer 
forbidding  him  to  make  them  public. 
See  Congressional  RECORn.  Jime  9. 
1969.  pape  15087. 

While  It  is  not  possible,  in  the  Baker 
case  or  many  others,  to  identify  the  per- 
sons responsible  for  the  leaks,  they  have 
led  the  Department  of  Justice  to  conclude 
that  protective  orders  have  not  been  ef- 
fective to  eliminate  public  dissemination 
of  lofis  disclosed  only  to  defendants. 

Like  the  prosecutor,  the  defendant  has 
conflicting  purposes  in  a  situation  now- 
covered  by  the  invariable  rule  of  Alder- 
man, One.  of  course,  is  to  examine  the 
logs  for  indications  that  the  case  against 
him  IS  "tainted."  and  thereby  to  obtain 
suppression  of  the  Government's  evi- 
dence and  often  acquittal  or  dismissal  of 
the  case  for  insufficient  evidence.  While 
that  is  the  only  defense  interest  to  which 
the  Supreme  Court  adverted  in  deciding 
Alderman,  however,  it  often  is  not  even 
pnmary  among  the  defendant's  aims 
As  I  have  just  pointed  out,  the  defend- 
ant also  would  like  to  obtain  disclosure 
under  a  protective  order  which  gives  him 
the  ability,  provided  he  is  careful,  to  con- 
trol further  disclosure  Leaks  to  the  pub- 
lic can  so  embarrass  the  Government, 
and  leaks  to  the  defendants  criminal 
friends  can  so  hinder  the  Government's 
legitimate  activities,  that  it  will  dismL«s 
Its  case  against  the  defendant  rather 
than  make  disclosure  and  risk  such  leaks 
Where  that  Ls  the  case,  the  Alderman 
rule  gives  the  defendant  what  in  effect  is 
immunity  from  prosecution  for  all 
crimes,  even  those  he  then  can  feel  free 
to  commit  in  the  future,  regardless  of 
how  clearly  unrelated  they  are  to  the 
past  surveillance  How  much  more  valu- 
able that  prize  is  to  the  defendant  than 
mere  dismissal  of  the  pending  case 
against  him. 

Where  the  Government  makes  dis- 
closure, but  the  defendant  cannot  estab- 
lish a  connection  between  the  surveil- 
lance and  the  evidence  against  him,  as 
the  Justice  Department  has  found  to  be 
nearly  always  the  case  the  defendant  still 
has  much  to  gain  from  the  process.  See 
Senate  Report  No.  91-617,  91st  Congress, 
first  session  at  66.  1969.  He  can  learn 
where  the    bugs "  and    taps"  were,  and. 
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according  to  both  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  defendant  sometimes 
can  use  the  disclosed  Information  to 
identify  informants  and  witnesses 
ufeainst  him.  See  Senate  Report  No.  91- 
C17  at  65  to  67.  Bitter  experience  has 
documented  tlie  willingness  of  orgsoiized 
I  rime  figures  to  make  drastic  use  of  such 
.nformation:  The  Department  of  Justice 
has  lost  scores  of  organized  crime  in- 
formants through  violence  and  hvmdreds 
through  fear  for  their  lives.  See  Senate 
Report  No.  91-617  at  59.  The  defendant 
also  is  able  often  to  examine  logs  of 
conversations  held  by  his  mob  associates 
while  he  was  absent.  Since  murders 
and  financial  doublecrosses,  such  as 
the  one  In  which  Joe  'Valachi  claims 
that  'Vito  Genovese  cheated  him  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  on  a  single 
heroin  transaction— P.  Maas,  "The 
Valachi  Papers, "  247-52;  Bantem.  1969 — 
are  common  enough  even  within  the 
Mafia  fraternity  to  be  a  constant  source 
of  concern  to  Its  members,  the  right  to 
read  logs  and  to  decide  how  much  of 
them  to  show  his  confederates  may  be 
worth  a  great  deal  to  a  Mafloso. 

Finally,  a  motion  for  disclosure  and 
suppression  offers  a  racketeer  defendant, 
under  the  luilimited  Alderman  rule,  un- 
paralleled opportimities  to  delay  his  trial, 
introduce  confusion  and  distracting  col- 
lateral issues  into  the  proceedings 
against  him,  and  pursue  nearly  endless 
appeals  and  habeas  corpus  reviews.  Since 
the  Issues  raised  when  an  Alderman  dis- 
closure is  made  are  largely  factual,  they 
can  be  reopened  repeatedly  by  tenuous 
or  perjured  allegations  of  newly  dis- 
covered evidence  showing  relevance  of 
overheard  conversations.  Since  some  of 
the  legal  principles  involved  are  of  con- 
stitutional dimension,  ample  avenues  of 
collateral  review  are  available  to  Fed- 
eral and  State  defendants.  And  since  it 
is  easy  to  present  a  colorable  claim  for 
review,  it  can  be  exp>ected  that  defend- 
ants release  from  custody  pending  appeal 
will  often  be  granted.  Time  is  most  val- 
uable to  a  defendant  facing  the  possi- 
bility of  a  prison  sentence,  and  the  lead- 
ers of  La  Cosa  Nostra  simply  buy  time 
with  expensive  lawyers  and  complex  mo- 
tions and  appeals. 

While  the  defendant  has  the  reasons 
I  have  mentioned  so  far  for  seeking  dis- 
closure and  suppression,  there  is  again 
another  side  of  the  coin :  He  prefers  that 
the  general  public  not  learn  the  violent 
and  seamy  details  of  his  and  his  friends' 
illegal  activities,  nor  the  extent  of  their 
power  and  influence.  It  is  not  so  much 
that  he  wants  to  avoid  the  unlikely  pos- 
sibility of  prejudice  to  a  jury  which 
someday  may  try  him — on  the  contrary, 
he  welcomes  a  theoretical  basis  for  ap- 
pealing any  conviction — but  he  wants  to 
prevent  arousal  of  the  public  concern 
that  brings  strict  legislation  and  strenu- 
ous prosecution.  Under  the  Alderman 
rule,  the  defendant  really  must  weigh  his 
fear  of  such  publicity  when  deciding 
uliether  to  file  his  motions.  On  January 
9  of  this  year  the  New  York  Times  re- 
ported that  a  substantial  body  of  quali- 
fied legal  opinion  holds  that  there  is  at 
present  no  legal  limitation  on  the  power 
of  a  Federal  judge  to  order  public  dis- 


closure of  transcripts  of  illegal  electronic 
stureillance  which  are  being  revealed  to 
a  defendant  in  a  criminal  case.  New  York 
Times,  January  9.  1970,  page  19,  column 
1.  Apparently.  New  Jersey  Federal  Judge 
Shaw  agrees,  for  his  order  publishing  the 
De  Carlo  logs  was  made  in  spite  of  the 
objections  of  De  Carlo,  who  had  moved 
for  disclosiu«  only  to  himself. 

Among  a  defendant's  reasons  for  seek- 
ing disclosure  of  surveillance  logs,  only 
the  one  the  Supreme  Court  recognized — 
the  desire  for  suppression  and  acquittal 
in  the  pending  case — requires  that  the 
logs  disclosed  be  relevant  to  the  pend- 
ing case;  yet  the  Supreme  Court  per- 
mitted no  judicial  screening  of  logs  for 
possible  relevancy.  Tlie  other,  and  often 
more  Important,  goals  of  a  defendant 
seeking  disclosure  are  all  achieved  as  well 
or  better,  and  the  proper  goals  of  the 
Government  in  such  a  case  are  more  com- 
pletely frustrated,  where  the  materials 
disclosed  to  the  defendant  Include  reams 
of  utterly  irrelevant  conversations,  as 
typically  occiu^  imder  the  flat  rule  of 
Alderman.  However,  the  freedom  of  a 
judge  to  condition  the  defendant's  ac- 
cess to  the  logs  upon  the  public's,  places 
the  defendant  In  a  dilemma  similar  to 
the  Oovemment's,  and  the  more  irrele- 
vant, scandalous,  and  prejudical  mate- 
rial is  included  in  any  disclosure  order, 
the  more  excruciating  are  the  choices  of 
the  defendant  and  prosecutor.  That  is 
why  Alderman's  requirement  for  disclo- 
sure— made  without  respect  to  the  likeli- 
hood of  relevancy,  without  even  minimal 
judicial  screening,  and  without  the  neces- 
sity of  protective  limitations  on  the  dis- 
closxire  order — frustrates  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  both  the  defendant  and 
the  public.  That  has  been  massively  dem- 
onstrated by  Uie  publications  of  the  De 
Cavalcante  and  De  Carlo  logs,  both  or- 
dered by  Federal  judges  in  compliance 
with  Alderman.  It  Is  for  the  coiuiis,  not 
for  me,  to  say  whether  among  the  3,200 
pages  of  conversations,  there  are  any 
which  were  used  to  obtain  evidence  to  be 
used  in  the  pending  prosecutions — but  I 
can  say,  at  the  very  least,  that  there  are 
thousands  of  pages  of  material  which  is 
utterly  irrelevant  to  those  prosecutions 
and  the  disclosure  of  which  has  de- 
stroyed the  privacy  and  good  reputa- 
tions of  many  citizens,  and  has  served 
every  purpose  of  the  criminals  and 
thwarted  every  purpose  of  the  Govern- 
ment except  that  it  has  bared  the  Mafia's 
fangs  for  the  world  to  see. 

I  do  not  mean  to  criticize  the  judgres 
who  have  ordered  those  disclosures.  Ir- 
relevant and  scandalous  material  may 
come  to  light  for  various  reasons,  as 
when  the  judge  trying  Cassius  Clay  for 
a  draft  violation  made  and  then  dis- 
solved a  protective  order  limiting  publi- 
cation of  a  log  imputing  inunoral  conduct 
to  a  relative  of  the  defendant,  since  in  the 
circumstances  the  judge  foimd  dissolu- 
tion necessary  to  conduct  the  hearing  on 
relevancy.  See  Senate  Report  No.  91-€l7 
at  69.  Indeed,  the  courts  should  give  rec- 
ognition to  the  public's  need  to  know, 
and  there  will  be  circumstances  in  which 
all  or  part  of  logs  ordered  given  to  a  de- 
fendant should  be  filed  as  public  rec- 
ords in  the  Interest  of  justice.  This  is  for 
the  court  to  decide.  However,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  existing  law,  which 


requires  needless  disclosure  to  defendants 
imd  permits  promiscuous  disclosure  to 
the  public,  protects  neither  individual 
privacy  nor  public  safety. 

If  the  Alderman  rule  is  changed,  the 
time  soon  will  come  when  the  Federal 
Government's  use  of  electronic  surveil- 
lance without  court  order  ceases  to 
plague  defendants  or  the  Government. 
That  is  true  since  the  Department  of 
Justice  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  in  1965. 
and  the  Congress  placed  strict  prohibi- 
tions and  sanctions  against  wiretapping 
and  "bugging"  in  title  m  of  the  1968 
Safe  Streets  Act.  Since  pre-1965  surveil- 
lance could  not  have  led  to  evidence  of 
crimes  being  committed  today,  soon  vir- 
tually the  only  substantial  claims  that 
evidence  is  "tainted"  will  concern  the  oc- 
casional isolation  violation  of  title  in  by 
a  defective  warrant  or  an  inadequate 
showing  of  probable  cause.  That  small 
volimae  of  cases  will  present  no  problem 
of  Judicial  administration,  no  major 
threat  to  privacy,  and  no  bar  to  effective 
law  enforcement,  if  disclosure  procediU"es 
are  devised  to  take  accoimt  of  the  various 
interests  at  stake. 

However,  if  the  Alderman  rule  remains 
unqualified,  or  if  judges  are  left  com- 
pletely free  to  order  pubUc  disclosure, 
then  for  the  next  50  years,  until  all  the 
mobsters  overheard  before  1965  have  met 
divine  judgment,  otu-  courts  will  be  occu- 
pied in  rehashing  masses  of  stale  gossip 
and  recriminations,  and  the  public  will 
be  exposed  by  dribs  and  drabs  to  hearsay 
accusing  persons  truly  or  falsely  of  mis- 
deeds from  decades  past.  Our  society 
ought  not  be  so  masochistic  and  to  sub- 
mit to  that,  when  simple  legislative 
measures  can  limit  disclosure  to  that 
which  circumstances  warrant. 

Three  statutory  provisions  are  neces- 
sary, and  they  are  foimd  in  title  'Vn  of 
S.  30.  The  first  recognizes  what  logic  and 
the  Justice  Department's  experience  have 
shown — hearings  at  551 — that  it  is  virtu- 
ally impossible  to  use  a  wiretap  or  "bug" 
to  obtain  indirectly  evidence  of  a  crime 
which  vrtll  not  even  be  committed  imtil 
at  least  5  years  later.  By  barring  inquiry 
into  such  frivolous  allegations  that  evi- 
dence is  "tainted,"  title  'Vn  will  conserve 
judicial  and  executive  time  and  resources 
and  prevent  unnecessary  disclosure  of 
confidential  files. 

The  second  measure  in  the  title  pro- 
vides that  logs  of  a  surveillance  con- 
ducted less  than  5  years  prior  to  the  de- 
fendant's crime  may  be  ordered  disclosed 
to  the  defendant  only  after  the  court 
finds  that  they  "may  be  relevant''  to  the 
defendant's  motion  to  suppress  and  that 
such  disclosure  is  "in  the  interest  of  jus- 
tice." The  standard  for  weeding  through 
the  logs  is  a  minimal  one,  presenting  no 
threat  to  a  defendant's  desire  to  exclude 
evidence  which  really  is  inadmissible,  yet 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  wholesale 
divulgence  of  utterly  irrelevant  material. 

Third,  title  'Vn  prevents  a  judge  order- 
ing disclosure  to  a  defendant  from  auto- 
matically or  unjustifiably  ordering  public 
disclosure  as  well.  Disclosure  of  all  or 
portions  of  confidential  material  to  per- 
sons other  than  the  defendant  may  be 
ordered  only  if  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
justice,  and  the  order  must  siieclfy  that 
material  to  be  disclosed  and  the  persons 
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or  classes  who  may  see  It.  While  protec- 
tive orders  in  organized  crime  cases  are 
or  ten  meffeclive.  sometimes  a  sieve  is 
more  useful  than  a  funnel,  and  expUclt 
1  milauons  on  a  disclosure  order  may 
c  !ten  be  desirable  where  valued  Interests 
I.:  privacy,  reputation,  and  fair  trial  are 

involved. 

The  only  sound  resolution  of  the  con- 
r  cling  interests  of  defendants,  other  in- 
oi.iduals,  and  the  public  us  to  require 
ITCtective  orders  where  pubhc  disclosure 
i--  not  in  the  interest  of  justice,  yet  to 
a  knowledge  that  the  impossibility  of 
fiijlv  enforcing  protective  orders  requires 
that  we  avoid  needless  disclosure  to  de- 
fei-.danus.  Only  the  Congress  has  the 
power  to  enact  such  requirements  and 
re."^tnctions  It  is  essential  that  we  pass 
title  VII  and  do  it  promptly,  not  only  for 
the  aid  which  it  promises  to  give  to  law 
enforcement  authorities,  but  for  the  pro- 
tecuon  which  it  will  furnish  to  individual 
citizens. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  prmted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  the  New  York  Times  arti- 
cles reporting  the  manner  m  which  the 
De  Cavalcante  logs  were  disclosed.  June 
15.  1969.  page  52.  columns  I  and  2;  setting 
forth  exemplary  excerpts  from  the  De 
Cavalcante.  June  14.  1969,  page  16. 
columns  4  to  8:  and  De  Carlo.  January 
7.  1970.  page  28.  columns  1  to  6  logs;  con- 
taining the  sUtement  of  Governor 
Hughes  which  I  quoted.  Januan,'  9.  1970. 
page  1.  columns  7  and  8;  and  discussing 
the  legality  of  ordering  public  disclosure 
January  9.  1970.  page  19.  columns  1  to  7. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From   the   New   York   Times    Jan    9     19701 
Lawtehs  Dirrnt  on  thf  P«opiirrTT   or  M.*k- 

JMO    Pt'BLI'-    FBI's    BCCCINO    T«ANSC11IPTS    I.N 
JKRSET 

(By  Lesley  Oelsner) 
NcwARK  January  7  —By  opening  to  public 
ln.spectlon  1.200  pages  of  conversations 
among  alleged  Mafloel.  recorded  Illegally  by 
agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
Federal  Judge  Robert  Shaw  has  provided  an- 
other tantalizing  chapter  in  the  annals  of 
organized  crime  But  he  has  also  provided  a 
host  of  legal  questions  that  have  lawyers 
here  and  elsewhere  shaking  their  heads  in 
confusion  and  disbelief  and  even  a  bit  of 
horror  According  to  many  of  the  lawyers. 
Judge  Shaw  may  have  prejudiced  the  rights 
of  Angelo  De  Carlo,  whose  case  he  Is  now 
hearing;  he  may  have  made  Impossible  a 
New  Jersey  trial  for  scores  of  other  men.  and 
he  almost  certainly  has  established  a  prece- 
dent that,  if  followed,  will  allow  a  new  di- 
mension m  the  ability  of  the  Government 
to  expose  the  private  actions  of  any  of  Its 
citizens. 

•  The  greatest  evil  here  Is  not  simply  the 
loss  of  privacy.  Arihur  R  Miller,  professor 
of  law  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and  one 
of  the  country  s  leading  experts  on  the  right 
to  privacy,  said  in  a  telephone  interview  •Its 
the  massive  reaction  of  the  Individuals  con- 
cept of  what  his  government  Is  wiUlng  to  do 
to  him— Today  the  Mafia,  tomorrow  me  '  " 

Yet  other  lawyers  and  prosecutors  Justify 
Judge  Shaw  s  ruling,  saying  that  unless  such 
tapes  are  released  to  the  public,  the  strength 
c.f  the  Mafia  will  remain  hidden  from  view 
There  Is  no  other  way,  they  say,  of  con- 
vincing the  American  people  that  the  Mafia 
lives,  and  lives  in  nearly  every  area  of  the 
country's  life. 

The    conXuslon    la    the    legal    community 


comes  from  the  fact  that  never  before  has 
a  Judge  made  such  a  ruling  There  have,  of 
course,  been  other  cases  In  which  the  pro«- 
ecuuon  had  Illegally  obtained  InformaUon 
and  in  which  the  defense  sought  access  to 
the  information,  but  it  was  always  the  Oov- 
ernment  s  lawyers  who  asked  that  the  inlor- 
niation  be  kept  from  the  public 

And   It   was   not    until   a   few   months  ago 
that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that   counsel  for  the  defense  was  entitled 
under  carefully  prescribed  orders-  to  see  this 
information 

There  was  another  ca.se  invulvmc  similar 
'.apes  the  case  of  Simone  Riz^o  iSam  the 
P'.umbert  DeCavalcante,  al.so  an  alleged 
Mafloso.  la.-.t  year  but  in  that  case  the 
judge  ruled  only  that  the  defeiue  could  see 
the  Government  upes  There  the  delen.-,e 
counsel  did  not  a'-k  that  the  tapes  be  kept 
from  the  public  and  the  prosecutor  made 
them  public 

De  Cu-los  lawyers  had  asked  to  see  the 
F  B  I  tapes  several  months  ago.  but  they 
also  a.-^ed  for  a  protective  order  under  which 
the  tapes  colli. i  be  kept  from  the  public 
Judge  Shaw,  wl  He  gr.mting  the  first  requesi. 
denied  the  second  so  the  question  is 
whether  or  no:  he  was  legally  entitled  to 
make  such  a  ruling 

This  question  Is  the  one  lawyers  find  most 
difficult  The  law  on  the  subject  U  virtually 
non-existent 

For  in  the  1969  Supreme  Court  caae.  the 
Government  had  contended  that  the  de- 
fense should  not  be  given  the  material  be- 
cause It  might  leak  it  to  the  public.  As  a 
result,  the  Court's  ruling  that  defendant  w.is 
entitled  to  the  information  did  not  mention 
a  case  in  which  the  Government  was  entitled 
to   the   inturmatlon   revealed   to   the   public 


T»w>povernment's  acquiescence  to  Judge 
Shaw  sWder  to  release  the  De  Carlo  tran- 
scripts to  the  public  many  lawyers  foel.  sub- 
verts the  right  of  dl.scovery,  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  granted  l.vst  ye.ar  to  defense 
attorneys. 

"They  re  putting  someone  to  a  Hobson's 
choice"  said  Norman  Dorsen,  professor  at 
New  York  Ljiw  School  "Either  have  no  dis- 
covery, or  have  discovery  and  have  the  news- 
papers get  the  information" 

Yet  most  lawjers,  though  they  said  that 
Judge  Shaw  acted  unwisely—  I  would  say 
that  the  Judge  was  not  Judicious."  com- 
mented an  official  of  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Onion— said  there  Ls  no  specific  legal 
prohibition  to  such  a  ruling. 

It  Is  precisely  this  apparent  legality  of 
Judge  Shaws  ruling  that  many  other  law- 
yers- particularly  those  in  district  attorney's 
offices— point  to  bolster  their  view  that  the 
Judge  was  right 

The  Mafia  U  into  everything,  and  very 
deep  '  said  one  lawyer  "But  the  public 
doesn  t  believe  it  They  think  we  Just  exag- 
gerate' Well  now  they  can  re.ad  these  wpes 
and  they  can  see  for  themselves  ' 

Observers  here  say  that  the  Shaw  niling 
fits  in  with  a  policy  that  the  United  States 
Dep.%rtment  of  Justice  iniUaterf  about  a  year 
and  a  h.^lJ  ago  a  massive  publicity  campaign 
waged  by  releasing  transcripts  or  other  rec- 
ords, and  aimed  at  convincing  the  American 
public  of  the  seriousness  of  the  Mafia's  in- 
filtration 

They  sav.  and  many  proBecutors  here  and 
in  New  York  agree,  that  there  is  no  other 
way  to  give  the  public  a  believable  and  com- 
plete picture  of  the  problem. 

Last  summer,  shortly  after  the  DeCaval- 
cante  tapes  were  made  public,  a  Federal 
agent  explained  the  Justice  Department 
policy  this  way  The  Information  on  the 
tapes  •  is  authentic  stuff  Some  of  It  really 
stands  vour  hair  on  end 

■  Organized  crime  Is  deeper  than  almost 
anyone  realizes  But  we  are  convinced  what 
is  going  on-and  the  bugs  say  it  in  words 
(the  Mafia  1    uses— we  need  so  that  we  can 


pet    .n   there   v^iU   be   public   reaction   there 
and  clean  the  situation  up" 

A    SUHMOUNTADLE    PROBLEM 

The  laA>ers  and  prosecutors  who  take 
this  point  of  vie*-,  recognize  the  prejudicial 
possibilities,  but.  unlike  the  lawyers  who 
crltlc::'ed  Judge  Shaw's  ruUng.  they  think 
that  the  problem  is  surmountable 

According  •  >  '.he  latter  group  of  lawyer': 
the  iranscrip-.i  relea.sed  Wednesday  have  al- 
ready gained  such  notoriety  that  a  subse- 
quent ir.al  of  De  Carlo  ion  another  indict- 
ment) or  of  any  of  the  others  mentioned 
:n  the  tapes,  could  not  be  held  in  New  Jer- 
sev   or  even   in   the   Northeast. 

.\ddit:onany.  the  men  mrnti  'ued  in  the 
tapes  can  claim  that  their  indictments  were 
developed  from  leads  in  the  tapes— a  claim 
they  might  not  have  made  If  the  tapes  had 
not  been  made  publ.c,  because  they  prob- 
ably would  not  ha.e  learned  of  the  existence 
of  the  tapes 

Pr,.feb.sor  Miller  suggested  still  another 
p:.;sible  consequence  He  said  that  Judges 
Issued  v^arrants  permitting  electronic  eaves- 
dropping on  the  a.ssumptlon  that  the  evi- 
dence gained  by  such  eavesdropping  would 
not  be  broadcast  to  the  general  public.  Now 
they  may  be  less  willing  to  issue  warrants  — 
and.  conceivably,  more  illegal  eavesdropping 
could  take  place. 

(From   the   New   York  Times.  Jan    9,    1970] 
HvcHES     Condemns     Reij:ask     or     Tapes- 
Charges   FBI   Transcripts   Victimize   the 

INNIKTENT    AND    ENDANGER   FREEDOM 

(By  Ronald  Sullivan) 
Trenton.  January  8  —Oov.  Richard  J 
Hughes  denounced  today  the  public  relea.se 
cf  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation's 
transcripts  of  recorded  Mafia  conversations 
The  governors'  charge  that  their  "sensa- 
tional treatment  in  the  press"  endangered 
American  concepts  of  personal  freedom,  in- 
discriminately victimized  Innocent  persons 
and  did  not  "put  a  single  hood  In  Jail  " 

The  E>emocratlc  Governor,  who  has  Just  12 
d.iys  left  in  office,  said  There  is  a  differ- 
ence between  rigid  law  enforcement  and  the 
dissemination  of  gossip  and  character  assas- 
sination by  braggarts  and  name  droppers." 

In  his  first  major  response  to  the  rele.i.se 
of  the  1  200  pages  of  electronically  recorded 
conversations  Involving  Angelo  (Gyp)  De 
Carlo,  a  reputed  Mafia  chief  In  New  Jersey, 
the  Governor  did  not  attack  by  name  Fed- 
eral Judge  Robert  Shaw,  who  ordered  the 
release  on  Tuesday,  or  Frederick  B.  Lacey.  the 
United  States  Attorney  for  New  Jersey  who 
sought  their  release  and  who  is  directing  the 
Federal  Investigation  of  organized  crime  and 
offl-l.il  Corruption  In  the  state. 

In  Newark,  the  Federal  trial  of  Dc  Carlo 
and  three  others  for  allegedly  conspiring  to 
make  extortionate  loans  to  the  late  Louis  B. 
Sapersteln  continued  despite  requests  by  de- 
fense attorneys  that  Judge  Shaw  disqualify 
himself  They  argued  In  vain,  that  the  Judge 
had  shown  malice  against  the  defendants  by 
releasing  the  tapes  of  De  Carlo's  conversa- 
tions. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  of  New 
Jersey  In  Newark  sided  with  Mr.  Hughes  and 
called  on  Mr  Lacey  to  seek  criminal  Indict- 
ments against  the  F  B  I  agents  who  bugged 
De  Carlo's  headqu.irlers  In  Union  County  as 
well  as  the  officials  who  ordered  the  ea\cs- 
dropplng  between  1961  and  1965. 

Mr  Lacey  s.ild  he  had  not  read  the 
A  C  L  U  deriiand  and  thus  refused  to  m;ike 
any  comment 

The  electronic  bugs  were  Illegal  at  the 
time  and  are  Inadmlssable  as  evidence  In 
trials. 

The  A  C  L  U  said  also  It  would  seek  to 
help  individuals  named  In  the  transcripts 
to  instigate  libel  suits  against  the  Mafia  fig- 
ures who  mentioned  them. 
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KEtrPER     AND     ADBk    TO     StJE 

However,  two  Monmouth  County  ofllciala 
did  not  wait  for  the  A.C.L.U.  Vincent  P. 
Keuper.  the  Monmouth  County  Prosecutor. 
nnd  Capt  Andrew  Manning,  who  U  on  Mr. 
Keuper's  detective  staff,  announced  that  they 
would  sue  De  Carlo  and  Anthony  (Little 
Pussy)  Russo,  a  reputed  top  Mafia  racketeer 
in  Monmouth,  for  JlO-miillon  in  damages 
lor  alleging  that  they  had  taken  bribes  to 
iillow   gambling   in   the  county, 

Mr  Keuper  said  that  the  transcripts  could 
be  used  in  libel  action. 

Governor  Hughes,  who  has  served  two 
terms  and  who  turns  his  office  over  on  Jan. 
20  to  Representative  William  T,  Cahill.  a  Re- 
publican, was  mentioned  several  times  in 
the  transcripts.  Once  was  by  a  reputed  Mafia 
hgure  who  boasted  that  he  had  met  him  in 
1962  and  another  time  as  reputed  Maflosl 
were  speculating  in  1961  on  how  they  would 
do  under  a  Hughes  administration. 

Mr  Hughes  attacked  the  release  of  the 
transcripts  In  a  two-page  statement  Issued 
bv  his  office  here  this  afternoon.  His  aides 
said  he  would  have  no  further  comment.  Al- 
though the  Governor  Issued  a  statement  on 
the  transcripts,  his  aides  said  he  would  main- 
tain his  silence  on  the  bribery  Indictment 
against  Ralph  DeVlta.  a  Union  County  Dis- 
trict Judge  who  was  apix)inted  by  Mr.  Hughes 
in  1966. 

The  aides  said  that  Mr.  DeVita,  whose 
alleged  Mafia  associations  were  reportedly 
made  known  to  the  Governor  prior  to  his  ap- 
pointment, was  under  Indictment  in  a  case 
Involving  organized  crime,  whereas  the  De 
Carlo  releasee  were  public  knowledge. 

SAYS  HE  ALONE  NAMED  KEIXT 

In  his  statement,  the  Governor  said  he  was 
particularly  Incensed  by  the  charge  of  De 
Carlo  that  he  had  got  John  V.  Kenny,  the 
powerful  Hudson  County  Democratic  boss, 
to  get  Mr.  Hughes  to  an<Soint  David  B,  Kelly 
as  superintendent  of /the  state  police  In 
1965. 

"No  political  leader  or  anyone  else  dicUted 
or  even  suggested  this  appointment,  the 
Governor  said. 

"It  was  my  choice  alone  due  to  my  knowl- 
edge of  his  outstanding  record  and  unim- 
peachable reputation,  and  my  decision  was 
fully  approved  by  the  Attorney  General  «rf 
New  Jersey  Colonel  Kelly  is  one  of  the  na- 
tlons  finest  law  enforcement  officials.  That 
is  why  Federal  authorities  respect  him  so 
highly  and  why  I  appointed  him  and  why 
Governor -elect  CahlU  has  re-appointed  him." 

The  Governor  said  that  the  allegations  In 
the  transcripts  were  "foreign  to  American 
fair  play." 

"We  must  think  most  carefully  about  our 
personal  liberties."  he  said,  "and  cherish 
them  most  dearly  against  the  threat  of  In- 
nuendo, slander  and  character  assassination. 
We  must  begin  to  think  hard  about  what  Is 
happening  to  our  American  way  of  life  and 
to  our  system  of  Justice." 

AooortUng  to  the  Incoming  Secretary  of 
State.  Paul  Sherwln,  B4r.  Cahlll  discussed 
Colonel  Kelly's  reappointment  with  Attorney 
General  John  N.  Mitchell  and  with  Mr.  Laoey 
and  said  that  It  was  received  with  "great 
enthusiasm  by  both  ofllcials." 

ATTACKS  POVHIINO'S  BOAST 

Mr  Hughes  also  said  that  another  boast  In 
the  transcripts  by  Joseph  (Indian  Joe) 
Poverino,  a  co-defendant  of  De  Carlo  In  a 
Federal  conspiracy-extortion  trial  In  Newark, 
That  he  had  met  with  him  In  1962  was  ab- 
solutely untrue. 

Poverino,  according  to  the  P.BJt.  tran- 
.scripts.  said  that  he  had  told  the  Governor 
at  the  alleged  meeting  that  he  had  raised 
812.000  in  his  l>ehalf  In  the  19«1  guberna- 
torial campaign. 

But  the  Governor  said  today,  "Why  should 
I  have  to  dignify  such  a  suggestion  by  polnt'- 


ing  out  that  I  know  no  Poverino  and  that 
no  such  meeting  ever  took  place?'" 

"Men  in  pubUc  life,"  he  said,  "should  • 
never  be  stirprlsed  to  hear  the  curses  of  the 
disgruntled,  or  to  be  the  victims  of  boastful 
gossip,  or  to  be  mentioned  by  persons  whoo* 
purposes  may  be  enhanced  by  name-drop- 
ping or  alleged  connections  with  public  fig- 
ures who  know  nothing  of  them  and  have 
never  had  anything  to  do  with  them  ' 

Tlie  Governor  continued:  "It  is  the  duty 
of  law  enforcement  officials  to  seek  Indict- 
ments and  prosecution  of  those  who  break 
the  law.  I  am  familiar  with  rigid  law  en- 
forcement, as  a  former  assistant  United 
States  Attorney,  as  a  Superior  Court  Judge 
for  many  years,  and  as  Governor," 
However,  the  Governor  added: 
"The  fulfillment  of  this  duty  is  not  served 
by  excitement  which  results  from  public  pre- 
occupation with  the  alleged  gossip  of  brag- 
garts which  can  affect  the  reputation  of 
honest  men.  whether  public  officials,  or  Jour- 
nalists, or  clergymen  or  citizens  of  any  de- 
gree. Nor  does  this  course  put  a  single  hood 
in  Jail. 

"The  further  tragedy  of  such  Indiscrimi- 
nate and  Idle  gossip  Is  the  harm  done  to 
hard-earned  good  reputations." 

BIGHTS    SEEN  VIOLATED 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lacey.  the  A.C.L.U. 
charged  that  the  P.B.I.  bugging  violated  the 
constitutional  rlghte  of  those  persons  who 
were  Identified  by  the  Mafia  figures.  The 
A.C.L.U.  also  said  that  the  eavesdrops  also 
deprived  those  named  In  them  of  their  civil 
rights. 

The  ACLU.  told  Mr.  Lacey  that  he  should 
have  asked  Judge  Shaw  to  Impound  the 
transcripts  rather  than  make  them  public. 

"So  gross  are  the  violations  of  the  civil 
rights  stemming  from  electronic  eavesdrop- 
ping that  further  measures  seem  to  be  called 
for,"  the  A.C.L.U.  told  Mr.  Lacey. 

"If  as  you  say,  you  are  Interested  in  prose- 
cuting official  violations  of  Federal  iaw.  your 
course  must  be  clear:  you  must  seek  the 
indictment  of  the  agents,  who  conducted  the 
eavesdropping  as  well  as  the  official  who  or- 
dered   that    the    eavesdropping    be    under- 

In  Monmouth,  Mr.  Keuper  characterized 
the  allegations  In  the  transcript  by  Russo 
that  he  was  getting  $10,000  a  year  as  fables." 

"This  suit."  Mr.  Keuper  said,  is  the  only 
way  for  county  law  enforcement  officials  to 
get  our  day  in  court  so  as  to  clear  ourselves 
of  this  false  and  defamatory  sUtement.  I 
want  to  bring  Russo  Into  a  courtroom  where 
I  can  hear  hla  ridiculous  fables  and  have 
an  opportimlty  to  cross-examine  him  In  per- 
son." 

Mr.  Keuper  also  said  he  planned  to  at- 
tend a  meeting  here  Monday  with  Arthur 
J.  Sills,  the  state  Attorney  General,  and  his 
successor  on  Jan.  20,  George  F.  Kugler  Jr., 
'  and  a  number  of  county  prosecutors  to  dis- 
cuss what  action  can  be  taken  to  protect 
law  enforcement  officials  from  unsulastan- 
tiated  attacks. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  June  15,  1909) 
BtrccrNG    Release     Amazes    Lawteb — Matia 

COUNSH.    THOUGHT    UNITED    STATES    WOOT-D 

Not  Complt  WrrH  Bm  roa  Transchipt 

The  lawyer  for  the  imderworld  flgtire  most 
prominently  mentioned  in  the  2,000  pages  of 
recorded  Mafia  conversations  released  by  the 
Federal  Government  In  New  Jersey  last  week 
went  Into  seclusion  this  weekend. 

It  was  the  lawyer,  Sidney  M.  Franzblau,  who 
originally  moved  In  court  to  require  the  dis- 
closures, thinking  the  Government  would 
never  agree  to  make  them  public. 

But  Federal  prosecutors  last  Tuesday  did 
iigree — and  the  result  was  a  senaatlcwial  ex- 
posure of  Mafia  machinations  and  keen  dis- 
comfort for  the  lawyer.  He  told  a  reporter  oa 
Friday  be  was  going  Into  seclusion  over  the 
weekend. 


The  first  move  toward  airing  the  tran- 
scripts—recorded by  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation agents  between  1961  and  1965— 
was  made  by  Mr.  Franzblau  In  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  in  Newark.  This  was  a  few  days 
after  hU  client,  Simone  Rizzo  (Sam  the 
Plum'oer)  DeCavalcante,  head  of  a  New 
Jersey  Mafia  family,  was  indicted  on 
March  21.  1968,  on  charges  of  intersUte  con- 
spiracy to  aid  racketeering. 

Mr.  Franzblau  evidently  acted  in  the  belief 
the  Government  would  dismiss  the  charges 
rather  than  release  sensitive  information  out 
of  fear  that  other  pending  cases  might  be 
prejudiced. 

There  were  mxi-.y  precedonts  to  support 
such  a  tje'.ief. 

POLICY   IS  chanced 

Moreover,  he  knew  that  it  wa^^ustice  De- 
partment policy  at  the  Ume  M^pose  eaves- 
dropping disclosures  and  tha^  in  any  case, 
the  materials  would  not  be  admissible  as 
evidence. 

However,  between  the  time  of  Mr.  Franz- 
blau's  motion  and  last  Tuesday,  the  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  several  eavesdropping 
decisions,  one  of  which  obliged  prosecutors  to 
turn  over  wiretap  or  bugging  evidence  to  de- 
fense attorneys. 

In  addition,  the  Justice  Department  sharp- 
ly modified  its  old  policy  so  that  it  was  not 
automatically  opposed  to  wiretap  or  bugging 
disclosures,  and  two  cases  that  might  have 
been  prejudiced  by  information  in  recorded 
conversations  had  been  completed. 

Thus,  while  the  original  motion  had 
seemed  routine,  the  situation  had  changed 
significantlv  by  last  Tuesday  when  United 
States  Attorney  David  M.  Satz.  Jr..  filed  the 
13  volumes  of  transcripts  with  the  court, 
where    they    became    public    property. 

ONE-HUNDRED     PERCENT     CONFIDENCE 

The  transcripts,  which  cannot  be  used  to 
obtain  Indictments,  detail  Mafia  intrigue  and 
treachery,  executions  and  morals,  labor  rack- 
eteering and  extortion  and  attempts  to  take 
over  legitimate  businesses. 

The  release  of  the  documents  astonished 
Mr.  Franzblau. 

■I've  never  heard  of  the  Government  ever 
releasing  such  information  before,"  he  said. 

The  lawyer,  a  former  assistant  United 
States  Attorney  in  Newark,  was  asked  whether 
the  release  of  the  transcripts — which  he 
might  have  blocked  by  asking  for  a  so-called 
restrlcUve  order — had  damaged  his  relations 
with  DeCavalcante. 

"My  client  has  100  per  cent  confidence  in 
me."  he  Insisted. 

Mr.  Franzblau  added  that  he  was  "seri- 
ously considering"  asking  for  a  dismissal  of 
the  indictments  against  DeCavalcante  be- 
cause of  the  widespread  publicity  generated 
by  the  release  of  the  transcripts. 

Asked  how  he  could  seek  dismissal  on  such 
grounds  when  the  Government  had  released 
the  transcripts  in  response  to  his  own  mo- 
tion. Mr.  Franzblau  said  he  had  asked  Mr. 
Satz  to  make  the  material  available  to  him, 
not  to  the  press  and  pubUc.  However,  he  did 
not  move  formally  to  restrict  the  disclosures. 

Mr.  Franzblau,  known  to  friends  as 
"Chris,"  Is  38  years  old  and  lives  at  33  Edge- 
mont  Road.  West  Orange.  N.J.  He  shares  a 
law  partnership  with  David  l^.,Beckerman  In 
Newark. 

Mr.  Franzblau  attended  Muhlenberg  Col- 
lege in  AUentown,  Pa.,  and  received  his 
bachelor  of  laws  degree  from  Duke  Univer- 
sity. He  was  admitted  to  the  New  Jersey  bar 
In   1955. 

In  the  late  nineteen-flfties,  during  the 
final  years  of  the  Eisenhower  Administra- 
tion, he  was  appointed  an  assistant  United 
States  Attorney  In  Newark,  a  post  he  held 
until  October,  1961. 

TOO     many     violent     PEOPI,a 

Associates  say  It  was  about  a  year  later 
that  Mr.  Franzblau  first  began  representing 
uitderworld  figures. 
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In  one  segmen:  of  t!'.e  ronversation*  re- 
corded by  the  FVderil  Bwre-Au  of  InvestJg»- 
tlon  en  M.IV  37,  1965.  Mr  Fraiizb'.au  was 
quoted  as  hiving  lold  a  DeCavaic.int«  busl- 
ne.-«  p^iruier  that  be  was  pulMnp  out  of  a 
<-.i^  lu  which  he  w:ts  deiendlni;  Ca-'mlne 
Lonibardozzi.  a  M.<:i.i  leader. 

Asked  whv  he  was  withdrawing  Mr  Franz- 
blau  sakl     •Tn  nianv   violent   people  in  It." 

He  added  I  don  t  wan:  to  be  a  crlmlnaJ 
1  .wyer  I  don't  take  any  gambling  rises  any 
more  unless  as  a  favor  " 

The  incident  that  led  to  the  Indictment 
i,f  DeCav.iJcante  last  year  was  a  dice  g-.ime 
holdup  in  1966  and  an  ai:e.;ed  e\tortlon  plot 
ag.unst  '.he  gan:blers 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June   14.  19C9| 
Excerpts  of  FBI  Recordincs  ok  MAriA 

Mebtincs 

Fo-.'.oxnng  arr  rrcr'pt"  frcn  fanrripfs  of 
rU-rtranie  rrrordtngn  madf  hy  the  Federal 
/fu'eiu  of  Iniettigation  from  1961  to  19SS 

They  trere  mode  at  places  frequented  by 
Siincne  Ri:-o  i  Sam  the  Plumber)  DeCai'ol- 
eante  and  tiro  co-defendanf^.  Gaetano 
Dcrmtnick  iCorfcvi  Vastola  and  Daniel  An- 
nun:ia!a.  m  a  ron':pi'ary-ejrtorticm  cafe 
aiaittng  t'la'. 

The  t-antcipt'  n'.ed  ir  Frderal  Covrt  in 
Srtrark.  confift  of  dtrect  trantcr^ptions  and 
F    B.  I.  sytmrnar^es  of  such  confenations. 

LAWTIR    niR    M.IH*    CHIEF    tiFflDES    Hl'S 
■  Ft/IXINC    OUT' 

NK  24S1-C'.  an  info-mer  for  the  F.  B  I. 
reportii  the  following  lerbat-.m  convertatton 
between  Latcrence  Wolfscm  DeCaialcantes 
business  partner,  and  a  fiir-mer  asimtant 
United  States  attorney.  Sidney  X.  Franzblau 
{ab'O  knoicn  as  Chris)  DeCaiaLcante-}  lawyer, 
on  May  27.  1965 

C  I  hope  e\en*.hU;g  w;!:  be  all  right  v.n)\ 
tliat  Btinanno  Idls.\ppe.arnn.-e|  gmnd  Jury. 

I.   Who  ftre  yo^i  representing' 

C    Jerry  | Catena] 

L  Was  he  called  before  this  grand  Jxiry? 

C    Veah  ^    ^   .      ». ., 

L.  This  Joe  Bananas     Sam  thinks  ne  s  sc.i 

.jound 

C   I  do.  too 

U  I  dnn't  thiiiV.  Joe  B.manns  will  ever  turn 
up  again  Its  been  .a  year  since  he  wenr 
[disappeared! 

C.  I  don't  think  hell  turn  up  while  this 
much  heat  Is  around. 

L.  This  i?uy  has  been  In  trouble  before  I 
remember  Nick  Kild  me  he  was  too  aggressive 

L  One  thing  about  these  guys  [Bonanno 
et  al.l  they  never  hesitated  to  pull  the  trig- 
ger 

C.  I'm  getting  .iway  from  all  tills  Larry 
rm  pulling  out  of  the  case  tomorrow 

U  Who  were  you  handling  In  that  one-" 

C.  Ullton  Parness   LombardozzJ 

L.  He's  m  the  can   Isnt  he? 

C   Right. 

U  How  come  you're  pulhng  out  of  that. 

C  Too  many  violent  people  In  It. 

L.  They  alnt  gonna  bother  you 

C  Yeah,  but  the  trl.U  will  take  months 
and  there's  not  enough  money  In  It  Besides, 
I  don't  want  to  t)e  a  rrtm:nal  lawyer  I  don  t 
take  any  gambllns  cases  arymi  re  unless  as  a 
ftiv'  r 

V.    INI.    JFR-IT    SINGER    Ulfs    «    M  \n  \    CONTIUCT 

On    Apnl   7.   1965.   SK   Z461-C'    fumuhrd 
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tne  foUowtng  information  to  the  F.B  I 

Sam  was  vl  ited  by  Sal  Caternlcchlo  and 
his  nephew,  a  ilnger.  whose  profeaalonal 
n  ime  is  Nino  Roesano  HU  true  name  la  Gla- 
cobbe  He  Is  34  years  old  and  lives  with  his 
p^renU  at  437  Spencer  Street,  Elizabeth,  N  J. 
AUo  present  was  Sidney  M  FranzbUu,  or 
Chris, 

Fr.inzblau's  function  was  to  gather  in- 
f.  rmation  for  the  drawing  of  a  contract  be- 
tween DeCavalcante  and  the  singer  Nino  has 
been  taking  voice  lessons  from  Carlo  Uenotu 
at  the  Carnegie  Hall  Gtudloe,  831  68th  Street. 
New  York  Oty  He  has  never  made  a  personal 


appeiirance,  althouph  Sal  assured  Sam  th.it 
Nino  could  sing  better  than  Robert  Goulct. 
The  terms  of  the  contract  will  pro\  Ide  thar 
Sam  Us  to  pay  for  Nino's  singing  lessons,  cer- 
t.Un  expenses,  plus  »40  a  week.  In  return 
for  55  per  cen-.  of  all  of  Nine's  earnings.  If 
.iny  Sam  plansto  meet  with  M.iestro  Mlnottl 
(not  to  be  confu.sed  with  the  comp<»er.  Ol.m 
Carlo  Meiiot.l)  who  works  out  the  Ice-  He 
cautioned  Nino  that  henceforth  he  wius  not 
to  take  a  Job   without   advising  S.>1   and  or 

S  i.m 

Tiro  mon:ho  la-.-r  en  Ju\r  1  lO'.S.  Jo>-s 
J  VVrdino.  an  F  P  !  agent.  fUrtl  the  j  oil  on - 
mg   <surr."ianj: 

S.vm  on  locitlon  viUh  unidentified  pervcn 
UuideuLified  person  is  probably  the  singer 
ii.un  is  trylr.g  to  pvush  Sam  tells  unidentified 
person  that  a  Mr  Bill  Foster  nt  N  B  C  wants 
to  Intt-rvlew  him  and  alt-o  audition  him  with 
a  baiid  Unidentified  person  sc<ms  to  be 
either  Spanish  or  Italian 

S-im  fisis  singer  how  are  you  gcstlng  along 
with  Carl  (Oamblno)  Singer  Is  idontifted  n-. 
Nino  Sam  Is  telling  Nino  he  needs  polish 
He  siing  at  the  orphanage  racket  and  at  Uic 
wedding  but  If  he  gets  on  the  'Tonight'  show 
wl*h  a  connection  by  S-im  there  will  be  some 
critics  ihitt  could  hurt  him  Nino  Is  sched- 
uled fur  the  Ted  Mack  show.  aLso 

Mr.  Gucobbe's  mother  6;Ud  yesterday  lh.it 
her  son  was  now  working  at  a  nightspot— 
she  did  not  know  which  one— In  New  Jersey 
and  that  he  was  living  in  Elizabeth  with  his 
wife  Mr  cuacobbe  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment  immediately 

»X.\R    or    WAS    WXIH    BLACKS    SAVI:S 
*    MAN'S   i.tn 
NK   24SIC'.   II  on  adri.sorv  datid  May   2i. 
r.'S3.  fiics  I'lC  F  D.I.  tl.c  fullouing  .nfuitnv- 

Roi«u-io  Cocchi.iro.  ou  5  24  64.  was  as- 
s.iulted  with  a  shovel  by  MilUiew  Shmnatf. 
^  Newark  NOJ.  (Nation  of  Itlainl  sub- 
ject [the  Black  Muslims  touslder  Uiem- 
oelves  a  ttxt  of  Uie  Nation  of  Ulamj  and 
suUered  broken  ribs  and  a  c<'U.»pscd  lung. 
Bosario  was  hospiUUized  until  5  36  66  Ro- 
sarlo  and  Shumate  had  a  flght  at  a  con.-truc- 
uou    Job    111    the    El;/.ibeth,    N  J  ,    area. 

The  DeCavalcante  family"  w;^  Initially 
lufurl.ited  by  Shumate  a  action  due  to  Ro- 
sarlos  faU.er.  I-Yank  Cocchlaro.  being  a  De- 
Cavalcante family'  member.  Frank  asked 
for  "satlsf. action"  and  meetings  were  held 
to  determine  the  family's  retaliation  meas- 
ures It  was  decided  at  first  that  Shumate 
would  b«  physically  beaten.  Thep  It  was 
decided  that  Shumate  was  to  be  murdered 
with  a  knife  to  make  U  l"ok  like  a  "nigger 
J...b." 

It  was  also  considered  to  murder  Shumate 
by  using  a  pistol,  due  to  Malcolm  X  being 
murdered  by  this  method  In  back  of  all 
this  murderotis  Intent  was  the  specter  of  the 
NOT.  learn. ng  that  Shuntate  would  have 
been  murdered  by  the  DeCavalcante  family 
and  the  pos-slblllty  that  the  N  O.I.  might  re- 
taliate in  venge.ince  and  cause  an  all-out 
war  in  the  Elizabeth.  N  J  ,  area 

DeCavalcante  finally  decided  to  let  this 
Incident  cool  ofl"  for  a  months  time  and 
persuaded  the  Interested  DeCavalcante  fam- 
ily's members  to  wait  fur  this  period  of 
tim*- 

DeCavalcante  met  wl'h  Fr^nk  Majurl.  !.:s 
tmderboss.  on  6  1  65.  and  a'  this  time  De- 
Cavalcante said  he  had  nT-t  with  Carlo 
Gamblno  that  d..y  and  h.ad  told  Carlo  of 
this  matter  Gamblno  tf-ld  DeCavalcante 
that  a  La  Cosa  Nostra  member  can  a^k 
for  satisfaction  In  such  an  Instance,  but  he 
doesn't  have  to  get  It  If  there  Is  a  risk  of 
destroying  the  borgata  I  family].  Based  on 
what  DeCavalcante  told  him.  Oamblno  rec- 
ommended that  any  retaliation  be  held  up 
for  two  to  three  month." 

DeCavalcante  and  Majurl.  from  their  con- 
versation now  appear  to  be  quite  ready  to 
hold    retaliation    i:i    tlil-    mailer    In    Rt>ey- 


.'•iKc  I  .  i.  rgcitJng  about  It  altogether.  Prom 
what  was  Bald,  they  believe  Rosarlo  mlprb^ 
have  avoided  this  trvublc  as  he  started  the 
tight  and  Majurl  said  Rosarlo  wa.sn't  Injured 
'h  '\     e\  erelv 

Fiirthcrmore,  they  sild  Shumate,  belnp  n 
Necro  wonldn  f  know  about  showing  re- 
.'pect  to  I>eCa^alcante  family  members  or 
their  chiMren  Majurl  asked  DeCavalcante  i! 
he  had  told  Frank  Cocchlaro  of  Oambtim  ■ 
■..^'gestii  n  111  this  mutter  DeC^valcatile  fb  •! 
l>e  hadn't. 

DeCavalcante  probably  would  have  p<  i - 
netted  almost  in  .taiilAiieoiis  retallatioi 
against  Shumate  If  he  vasn  i  a  Muslim  meiii- 
her.  Frank  Coccluuro  not  immediaU-h 
Known  If  this  Is  the  Frank  Cocchlaro  known 
;o  be  a  capo  In  the  DeCavalcante  family  <  t 
s  ,me  relative  of  his.  had  met  with  DeCavul- 
caiite  fiimllv  members  on  5  7/66.  and  Uilrl 
l>Cav;ilcan*e  that  he  and  or  Rorarlo  are 
r,iUf  willing  to  retaliate  against  Shumate 
on  their  own  Frank  Cocchlaro  said  that  li' 
riuln't  want  to  bring  trouble  on  any  other 
DeCavalcante  family  member  as  he  con- 
-  dtred  this  matter  to  be  a  personal  threat 

DeCavalcante  told  him  that  he  wouldn'; 
permit  Cocchlaro  to  handle  any  retaliation 
niex'-ure  alone. 

r'lC  following  ua»  logged  by  an  F.B.I.  «'^- 
p'oye  on    May  27.   1965: 

Sam  n-ks  Frank  |MaJ.iril  "What  do  yon 
ilnuk'  Do  you  think  we  should  go  all  tht 
way'?  ■  They  are  still  concerned  with  the  fact 
that  he  |  Shumate  1  Is  a  Black  Muslim.  They 
are  thinking  about  possibly  using  Corky  to 
pose  as  a  cop  and  bring  the  guy  out  on  su.-^- 
picl>  n  if  tuircotics  because  he  is  a  nurcot;cs 
iuldlct 

Frank  Eupgests  that  thev  wait  a  litllt 
while  to  see  how  the  compensation  ca.se 
IRosario's)  works  out  and  the  stories  that 
come  out  In  case  the  guy  is  knocked  off  It 
nxight  look  like  a  case  of  vengence  If  any- 
one told  the  real  story  about  the  beating. 

On  June  3.  1965.  NK  2461-C*  reported  t'lr 
f.,'(o!rin(7  ou.'i-oT'ic  to  Ihe  Ko>a'io-Shuma:r 
incident 

Concerning  the  Shumate  affair,  Larry 
IWolfson.  DeCavalcante's  business  partner | 
asked  DeCavalcante  what  wotUd  be  done  in 
retribution  for  his  | Shumate  1  having  bit 
■  that  kid"  (Rosarlo)  with  a  shOTel.  Sam  re- 
plied. "You  can't  do  nothing  to  him." 

PROMiyJEVT    NAMFS    DROP    IN     MAnA 
CONVTRSATIONS 

T':e  following  information  was  furnnlml 
tu  the  FBI.  by  SK  2461-C'  on  Apiil  12,  1965 

Louis  Larasso  contacted  Sam  and  tliey  dis- 
c  i-ssed  the  Carllc  Majurl  arrest.  Sam  said 
that  Union  County  Prosecutor  Leo  Kaplo- 
witz  thinks  there  should  have  been  a  mo- 
tion to  suppress  the  evidence  Kaplowltz  stig- 
gested  that  a  lawyer  named  Isaacs  (phonetic 
spelling)   be  retained. 

Larasso  referred  to  an  offer  In  this  matte 
and  said  he'd  be  willing  to  see  thing  settled 
for  ta.OOO.  even  If  It  Is  a  shakedown,  rather 
than  see  the  thing  tip  to  the  county  local, 
where  there  m'ght  be  pressure  from  the 
F  B  I   to  prosecute 

DeCavalcinte  Indicated  a  wllllnpness  to  ex- 
pend $1.000 — »500  to  the  Judge  and  •500 
to  (ElL^abeth  Mayor)  Tom  Dunn  -  proTldlnp 
It  could  be  handled  In  court. 

\. Mayor  Dunn  has  said  that  he  once  rr- 
Cfw-ed  a  campaign  contribution  from  De- 
Cavalcante before  he  became  avoare  of  De- 
Cavalcante s  reputation.  But  the  Mayor  laid 
lie  could  recall  no  other  dealings  with  Dt- 
CaiaUante.] 

In  a  portion  of  the  transiript,  about  12 
lines  of  which,  were  apparently  censored  by 
the  FMJ.  or  the  Juitice  Department,  De- 
Cavalcante and  hii  coitain,  Robert  Basile. 
converse  about  a  robbery  in  Newburgh,  N.Y 
and  discuss  a  fellow)  Uafloso's  unauccestful 
stiakedown  attempts.  The  following  dialogue 
was  reported  by  NK  24et-C*  on  Feb.  22,  1965 
Bob  Censored. 
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Sam.  Censored. 

Bob  Lieutenant  Jacobson  (phonetic  spell- 
ing) got  In  touch  with  the  boys.  Rudy  said. 
You  know  I'm  getting  a  little  sick  of  this, 
icx>  Im  going  to  wind  up  getting  in  a  lot 
of  trouble  And  I  dont  know  the  first  things 
r.bout  It  "  They  went  over  to  see  him — Lieu- 
tenant Jacobson.  He  said,  "We  know  the 
whole  story— Just  give  us  back — or  throw 
some  of  the  stuff  In  the  street.  Like  the  sables 
and  the  chinchillas— then  the  whole  thing 
will  be  closed."  So  Rudy  said,  "I  don't  know 
what  the  hell  you're  talking  about."  So  he 
said.  "Look,  if  you  got  »ny  doubts  about 
me— go  see  Toddomarlno  (phonetic  spell- 
ing i    He'll  vouch  for  me." 

Sam.  The  Lieutenant  said  that? 
Bob  Yeah  So  he  asked  me.  I  said,  "Rudy, 
stav  out  of  It.  Don't  ask  nobody  nothing." 
This  Lieutenant  Jacobs  Is  the  same  guy  In- 
volved with  Johnny  Rl2zo.  was  involved  with 
Frankle  Dapper  (Prank  Robert  Dapollto)  and 
everything  else.  I  think  this  guy  Is  looking 
to  make  a  score  for  himself.  ...  I  spent 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  with  the  kids  yes- 
terday—Dom  Prado  (phonetic  spelling) 
Rudy— nice  conversation.  They're  very  sensi- 
ble boys. 

Sam.  You  ought  to  tell  them.  "Sam  is  doing 
everything  to  make  you  guys  respected  and 
see  you  make  a  living.  He  don't  want  nobody 
to  use  you  guys.  . 

Bob.  So  Corky  (Vasiolai  came  over  yes- 
terday and  registered  a  beef. 

Sam.  Against  Frank  (Cocchlaro)  again? 
Bob.  Not  against  Frank.  It  s  against  every- 
thing He  said.  "You  know,  I  was  on  that 
score.  I  didn't  see  no  lousy  money  yet.  Every- 
body's grabbing — fighting.  But  I  didn't  see 
no  money.  .  .  ."  Sam.  let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing—let them  go  shift  for  themselves  for 
a  while.  Let  them  fight  it  out  amongst  them- 
selves— and  when  they're  finished- then  we'll 
X  see    Nobody's   getting    a   fair   shake.   I   told 

3   ;  Corkv  yesterday.  "You  complaining— you%e 

X  started  4.(XX)  things.  What  happened  to  the 

Four  Seasons?  Where's  the  money?  "  He  said. 
"Well.  I  didn't  get.  ..."  I  said.  "It's  the  same 
old  story.  Corky.  You  start  all  these  things — 
everybody  gets  enthusiastic — runs  around — 
and  Where's  the  results?  Did  you  put  those 
cans  aside  like  you  were  told.  Corky?"  (He 
said)  "No,  not  yet  "  I  said.  "You  better  put 
them  aside." 

(John  Rlggl  entered  and  conversation 
shifted  to  construction  business.) 

The  Newark  Bureau  of  the  F.B.I,  then  asked 
the  New  York  Bureau  to  "suggest  identities 
for  Rudy  [last  name  tinftnou-n).  Larry  {last 
name  unknown).  Lieut,  (first  name  un- 
kncncn)  Jacobson  Toddomarino  (phonetic 
spelling)  and  Dorii  Pradoo  (phonetic  spell- 
ing), all  of  whom  are  unknown  in  Newark; 
it  appears  that  Rudy  and  Dom  may  be  among 
those  being  proposed  for  membership  in  La 
Cosa  Nostra." 

On  Feb.  5.  1965,  NK  2461-C'  advised  that 
Joseph  (Bayonne  Joe)  Arthur  Zicarelli,  the 
alleged  Mafia  chieftain  for  Hudson  County, 
N.J..  visited  DeCavalcante.  When  he  arrived, 
according  to  NK  2461-C*,  Emmanuel  Riggi 
and  his  son  John  Riggi  were  also  present,  and 
DeCavalcante  introduced  them  as  "amico 
nos  "  [our  friends.]  NK  2461-C'  filed  the  fol- 
lowing summary: 

Rlggl  had  been  In  the  process  of  telling 
DeCavalcante  of  the  progress  of  his  deporta- 
tion case.  He  mentioned  that  one  Olivetti 
(phonetic  spelling)  formerly  with  a  Govern- 
ment agency,  had  advised  him  to  contact 
Representative  Florence  Dwyer.  Republican, 
New  Jersey,  and  Senator  Harrison  Williams. 
Democrat,  New  Jersey,  In  an  effort  to  interest 
them  m  the  case.  OUvettl  gave  Rlggl  per- 
mission to  use  his  name. 

ZlcarelU  was  aware  of  Rlggl's  troubles,  hav- 
ing heard  of  them  previously  from  DeCaval- 
cante. In  fact,  he  ■was  able  to  report  that,  at 
DeCavalcante's  request,  be  bad  spoken  on 


Rlggl's  behalf  to  "my  friend  the  Congress- 
man" (Representative  Cornelius  Gallagher, 
Democrat.  New  Jersey).  Zicarelli  said  he  has 
not  heard  from  bis  friend  since  because  of 
"all  the  commotion."  (Reference  Is  probably 
to  the  SONY  [Southern  District,  New  York] 
grand  Jury  bearings.)  Zicarelli  Indicated  that 
he  would  follow  the  matter  and  said  he  was 
sure  Gallagher  could  help  If  all  else  failed. 
On  Feb.  3,  1965,  NK  2461-C'  reported  to 
the  F.  B.  1.  a  verbatim  conversation  between 
DeCavalcante  and  Zicarelli  about  three  young 
New  Yorkers  who  were  arrested  in  Elizabeth, 
N.J.,  on  Jan.  14,  1965,  on  suspicion  of  bur- 
glary. Zicarelli  asked  DeCavalcante  to  use  his 
influence  to  have  the  charges  dismissed.  That 
request  led  to  the  following  dialogue: 

Sam.  These  three  guys — after  I  spoke  to 
you  they  showed  up  and  they  were  thrown 
out. 

Joe.  Yeah,  I  know.  I  tried  to  get  you  back 
and  couldn't. 

Sam.  Well,  what  happened  then.  These 
guys  are  nuts. 

Joe.  They  were  there!  We  called  right 
away  and  they  said  they  were  dismissed  so 
they  left. 

Sam.  You  know  when  I  called  you — It  was 
m  the  afternoon.  I  even  called  this  guy  back 
because  he  called  the  clerk  and  told  him  to 
postpone  it  for  a  week.  They  were  there  at 
11:30  Instead  of  9:30. 
Joe.  What  do  we  have  to  give  this  guy? 
Sam.  Nothing.  Forget  about  it. 
Joe.  Why  should  I  forget  about  it?  These 
aren't  three  of  my  guys.  They  want  to  pay. 
Let  them  pay.  What'd  you  give  this  guy? 

Sam.  I'm  suppoeed  to  see  him  next  week. 
Joe.  if  it's  you  .  .  . 

Joe.  It's  not  me!  I  don't  know  these  kids, 
Sam. 
Sam.  Well,  you  sent  them  down. 
Joe.   You   know  Prankie  Dee    These  kids 
belong  to  Frankle  Dee  and  Mike    Let  them 
pay.  Why  should  you  pay  anything? 

Sam.  Over  here  I'm  supposed  to  see  the 
Judge  and  the  police  commissioner. 

Joe.  All  right — whatever  you  go  for  let 
me  know. 

Sam.  No.  They're  not  your  guys?  Well  let 
them  go.  I  thought  It  was  your  guys.  Tou 
asked  for  the  favor. 

Joe.  You  know  who's  my  guys?  Sure 
they're  the  same  as  I  am.  It's  Mike  and 
Frankle  Dee.  And  these  kids  are  around 
them.  Mike  came  in  to  see  me 

Sam.  Now  .  .  .  with  one  understanding. 
These  kids  are  supposed  to  come  around 
Elizabeth. 

Joe.  They  know  that. 

Sam.  And  they're  not  supposed  to  sue  for 
false  arrest.  I  guaranteed  that  myself.  I  knew 
they  wouldn't  do  that  anyhow. 

Joe.  These  are  good  kids.  They've  done 
plenty  of  work  and  they're  around  any  time 
you  want  them. 

(From  the  New  York  'Hmes,  Jan.  7,  1970] 
Excerpts  Fbom  FBI  Transcripts  of  Tapes 
Released  at  the  De  Carlo  Trial 
(Following  are  excerpts  of  transcripts  of 
electronic  recordings  made  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  from  1961  to  1965. 
They  were  made  at  places  frequented  by  An- 
gela (Gyp)  De  Carlo — identified  as  Ray — who 
is  a  defendant  toith  three  others  in  a  con- 
spiracy-extortion trial  now  in  progress  in 
Federal  Court  in  Newark. 

(The  transcripts  were  made  public  late 
yesterday  afternoon  and  the  excerpts  are 
based  on  a  preliminary  reading.  The  trans- 
scripts  consist  of  seven  volumes  of  recorded 
conversations  and  FBJ.  summaries  of  such 
conversations.) 

PARTICIPANTS   IN    RECORD 

Following  are  descriptions  of  some  of  the 
persons  vftose  coni'Crsattonj  were  recorded 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  an 
investigation  of  the  underworld  in  New  Jer- 


sey and  of  some  of  the  persons  mentioned  in 
the  conversations: 

Angelo  (Gyp)  De  Carlo— Said  to  be  a  capo, 
or  leader.  In  the  camp  headed  by  Gerardo 
(Jerry)  Catena. 

David  Wllentz — Democratic  national  com- 
mitteeman from  New  Jersey,  former  Demo- 
cratic chairman  of  Middlesex  County,  former 
Attorney  General  of  New  Jersey,  and  who 
was  said  to  have  engineered  Richard  J. 
Hughes's  nomination  for  Governor. 

John  "V.  Kenny — Former  Mayor  of  Jersey 
City  and  the  Democratic  boss  of  Hudson 
County. 

Leo  P.  Carlin— Mayor  of  Newark  from  1954 
to  1962:  later  served  as  special  assistant  for 
migrant  affairs  in  the  Department  of  Labor. 
James  (Jimmy  Nap)  NapoU— A  convicted 
bookmaker  and  close  associate  of  Mafia  boss 
Thomas  (Tommy  Ryan)  Eboll.  Napoli  was 
indicted  last  month  in  New  York  County  on 
charges  of  criminal  contempt  in  connection 
with  an  Inquiry  in  the  fixing  of  fights  at 
Madison  Square  Garden. 

Domlnick  R.  Capello — Former  Superin- 
tendent of  the  New  Jersey  State  Police  who 
retired  in  1965  after  more  than  26  years  of 
service.  He  served  as  Sujierintendent  for  two 
years  with  the  rank  of  colonel. 

Michael  A.  Bontempo,  former  president  of 
the  Newark  City  Council  and  an  unsuccess- 
ful candidate  for  Mayor  in  1966. 

Harold  (Kayo I  Konigsberg,  a  convicted 
extortionist  and  reputed  king  of  the  loan- 
sharks,  who  Is  now  completing  a  10-year 
term  In  Federal  penitentiary  In  Springfield. 
Mo.,  for  possession  of  stolen  merchandise. 

Dennis  P.  Carey — The  Eisex  County  Dem- 
ocratic chairman  since  1954. 

Anthony  (Jack  Panels)  Santoli — A  Newark 
racketeer  who  allegedly  ran  a  dice  game  In 
New  York  City. 

Anthony  (Little  Pussy)  Russo — Alleged 
protege  of  reputed  Mafia  stalwart  Anthony 
(Tony  Boy)  Boiardo,  said  to  be  running  the 
rackets  In  Monmouth  County  and  also  in- 
vesting In  legitimate  business  in  Miami. 

Domlnick  A.  Spina — Newark's  Director  of 
Police,  who  was  indicted  in  1968  and  then 
acquitted  of  charges  of  "willful  failure"  to 
enforce  antigaming  laws. 

Joseph  (Joe  Bayonne)  Zicarelli — Reputed 
to  be  a  key  figure  in  organized  racketeering 
In  Hudson  County. 

Thomas  Gangemi — Former  Mayor  of  Jer- 
sey City,  who  resigned  in  1963  after  it  be- 
came known  that  he  was  not  a  United  States 
citizen. 

Thomas  (Taddo)  Marino,  an  ex-convict 
and  alleged  Brooklyn  Mafia  member,  who 
was  involved  in  an  official  investigation  of 
Illegal  gambling. 

Joseph  Columbo — Reputed  head  of  the 
Brooklyn  Mafia  fsunlly. 

Thomas  Finn — Former  administrator  of  the 
Jersey  City  Medical  Center. 

Frank  Celano — A  senior  member  of  the 
Genovese  Mafia  family,  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  underworld  group  in  the  nation. 

Carmine  Persico,  Jr. — A  member  of  the 
Brooklyn  Mafia  family  headed  by  Joseph 
Columbo. 

LOANSRARKING 

Informant  reported  the  following  conver- 
sation between  Angela  De  Carlo  and  Harold 
Konigsberg  on  March  31, 1961: 

De  Carlo.  Listen  now,  I  got  some  people, 
some  millionaires,  but  these  people  seem  to 
know  something  about  Jamaica.  They  would 
Invest  a  million  if  there  would  be  any  gam- 
bling and  they  could  have  a  piece  of  It. 

Konigsberg.  (Much  of  Konigsberg's  sUte- 
ments  at  this  point  are  Inaudible,  however, 
he  mentions  a  $750,000  loan  at  SO  per  cent 
apparently  in  connection  with  the  hotel  In 
Jamaica) . 

De  Carlo.  How  can  he  meet  the  payments 
at  20  per  cent  per  week? 

Konigsberg.  That's  20  per  cent  for  a  year, 
not  a  week. 
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De  Caiuo   Oh.  20  per  c«  nt  for  a  whole  year 
KiNicsBFTtc    Ye.ih.   It  s  a  one-year  l<->*n    I 
il.»n-.  want   lo  destroy  the  Joint 

Dk  C\Bio  ShyUvks  pet  60  pt-r  cent  or 
liiO  por  cent  Do  you  h.ive  a  pyhone  number 
wh<Te  I  can  re.vch  you? 

K^iNicsBtaRG  Ye«h.  sure  U»  n>y  office  K  ■- 
liitrsfcerjt  dirt  lu.t  repeat  a  ph.>ne  luinibor  but 
apix.reni.y  gave  De  Cnrlo  a  card  or  wrote 
fU.wn  a  iMin.ber  for  hlin  I     . 

K-MCsBEPc:  Its  the  trticklng  office  Im 
there  M.  nday  and  FrUIny.  It's  In  South 
K-;irny 

Ut  Couo,  You're  tliere' 

KoNi'-^Brac  Let  me  exp'.Mn  Im  there 
when  I  aln  t  wvrking  In:  tr.ikint;  up  my 
own  shy'.ock  opemiion  I've  been  working  d;iy 
and  nigh:  for  four  weeks  now  1  even  h.id 
pneumonia 

Dr  Carlo  I  want  you  t/i  si:  U  *ti  ^H•-h 
these  people  One  giiy  went  to  Europe  who 
was  here  the  other  night.  He  wild  sure  If  I 
thought  there  was  any  possibility  of  getting 
g;unbUng.  »e  wju:d  put  the  money  up. 

KONicsBERC  Do  you  know  who  ni  get  It 
from''  Frank  Sin.^tra 

Vt  Carlo.  I'm  going  drwn  there  next  week 
I'll  se*  Sinatra  and   have  a  talk   with  him. 
K"NicsBn!C    Is  he  going  to  be   In  Florida 
nett  week'' 

De  Carlo.  Hell  be  there  until  the  12th  or 
i;Uh  I  m  going  down  there  Friday  so  I'll  see 
him  t)efore  he  leaves  As  soon  .is  I  get  there, 
ni  call  up  and  leave  where  I  ni  at  in  ca^e  you 
need  to  get  in  touch  with  me.  .  .  What  do 
you  do?  What  kind  of  work" 

KONICSBESC     Shylocking. 
make  a  living 

Ds  Carlo.  Use  a  lUtle  comaion  sense.  Go 
ftnd  book  horses.  All  ih.it  stealing  and 
all    .  .  . 

Al  one  point,  De  C.irla  was  said  to  be 
upeet  IwcAUse  Frank  Sinatra  refused  to  ac- 
c*pl  a  telephone  call  from  one  of  his  aides, 
who  "had  made  It  clear  he  waa  tailing  for 
De  Carlo,  "  Siud  another  F.B.I  report  Purpose 
of  the  call  was  not  made  clear  and  M.' 
Sinatra's  name  was  not  used  agaan 

ONX    INMATE   DISCUSSED 

The  tuo  :ridii  iduals  then  di'russfd  C'lnr/rs 
Wcfkman'f  efforts  to  get  out  of  prison. 

ADOONIZIO     tITATIOM 

KoNiosBtRC  Will  you  tell  me  why  every- 
body loves  you  so  much? 

Dm  Carix)  Well,  because  I  m  a  hoodlum.  I 
dont  want  to  be  a  legitimate  g\iy  All  tho«e 
otber  racket  gT.iys  who  get  a  few  bucks  want 
to  become  legitimate 

{There  then  folUnced  a  conie-sation  mostlii 
concerning  the  shylocktng  racket  which  wot 
inaudible  unfit  the  follovnng  conversation 
uas  heard  I . 

KoNtcsBzac  If  we  loan  a  ^y  •5.000.  »e 
get  $250  a  week. 

Dr  Carlo  »250  a  week^  We  get  tlOO  a  week 
for  •5.000 

KoNicsBtRC  You  re  scabs  You'll  have  to 
org-.inlze  you  guys. 

«  •  •  •  • 

KoNiosBtRC    What  a  cuuilng  in"" 
De      Carli.1       Betting     num'oer'^.     booking 
horses     -sports     Sports   !s   big.    but   so   many 
crooked     game-     Baske'ball    games    are    all 
f  r-H.ket!   and  now  and  then  ynu  get  a  crooked 
f.-itball  game    You  get  killed    You  cant  get 
ai  vone  to  Uke  over  a  MOO  bet   on  a  fight 
except   Demus    and   he   might   take  a  thou- 
aiid    He  might 
iOemvs  is  beliei'd  to  be  Joseph  Cotello). 

»  •  •  •  • 

An  F  B  t  informant  \N  K  2251  C)  tells  of 
n  conversation  betireen  De  Carlo.  Little  Joe 
De  Brnedictis  and  St  Rega 

J..E  You  know.  Si  it's  going  u>  Uke  thre" 
weeks  but  well  own  this  Hughle  |  Addonlzlo]. 
Tills  g\iy  here  1 11  guarantee,  well  own  him. 
ni  uae  that  term— In  three  or  four  weeks 
He  »-.mt8  to  get  nd  of  some  cr\im«  around 
blm. 


Rat.  Well,  when  you  see  him  today,  tell 
him  that  if  he  ever  does  business  wiUi  more 
than  one  g\\y  he  wont  last. 

Conversation  on  Sept  7,  1962.  between 
Angelo  (Ray)  De  Carlo  and  someone  believed 
to  be  Joseph  (Little  Joe)  DeBenedlctls.  In 
revrard  to  tett.ng  up  a  company. 

Jor  So  that's  the  way  it  stand  now  They 
got  Someret  County  all  tied  tip  They  tied 
that  up  la-st  night  Now  how  the  hell  are  \<.e 
gonna  get  to  Kenny  |John  V   Kenny  | 

Hay  You  gotta  mike  P.ti  nppoliitinent 
\vi:h  him.  Tell  him  I  sent  you  Tell  him  you 
.md  I  i.s  in  with  t.lls  H  ^  a  r.->mpaiiy  we 
f.>rmea  and  were  in  with  it  Hughie  (Ad- 
donizio)  helpeil  us  along  He  give  us  the  city. 
Wed   like  to  get  these  u^v.n^  and  .  . 

JoF  (Later  in  the  same  ro!iversatlonl  I  11 
ten  him  I  lint  even  got  niv  name  down  .  . 
Now  this  guy  Boniempo,  li.sten  to  what  I  say 
(inaudible! . 

Jof  This  i.s  a  .seru>u--^  si'.ua'lon,  Rav  We 
gave  li;m  a  raw  deal   We  got  him  In  a  hole 

An  FBI  mlormant  iNK  92-379)  tells  of 
a  meeting  at  which  De  Carlo  dlscus.sed  the 
1962  mavoralty  race  in  Newark: 

•Concerning  the  forthcoming  political 
campaign  for  Addonizlo,  De  Carlo  again  out- 
lines his  views  on  securing  funds  He  said 
only  about  Ave  peiiple  would  be  Invited  to 
give  and  the  *lO-bookmakers'  would  have  to 
make  their  own  connections  De  Carlo  feels 
ronfldt-nt  thnt  his  monev  will  tie  well  spent 
.since  gambling  arrests  will  be  m.ade  only  by 
the  g.fmblint;  squad 

■  De  Carlo  related  that  he  had  scheduled 
the  meeting  with  Tony  Boy  (Anthony 
Boairdo)  and  Addonlzlo  the  following  day  for 
the  purpose  of  having  Tony  Boy  tell  Hughle 
that  he  can  control  Oscar  Girard's  (a  Dem- 
ocratic wird  leader)  support  of  Addonlzlo  " 


CAMBLI.VO 

jrmaiit  rciiorted  thai  Lnu. 


mjurmaiit  reported  tnni  wu  Martoni-  rut 
'.  ir'i  Angela  De  Carlo  on  Jan.  16.  1S6J  .\tar- 
tonr  reported.  I  didnt  get  the  check,  but  I 
lallril  :n  yesterday  and  Ms  in  t'le  nioii  III 
bring  you  in  at  least  tl2.000.  Dont  icorry. 
tjoiiie  got  It  all  ro'ning  '  Pete  Landu.sco  met 
icuh  De  Carlo  Jat.k  Panels  reported  to  Dc 
Carlo  that  Joe  Zwarelli  had  called  him  to  re- 
port mat  he  \Zirartl'.i\  had  determined  that 
Louis  Caporaso  uas  in  Brooklyn  attempting 
to  get  money  from  relatives. 

Jack  Jimmy  N.ipp  |Napoll|  got  a  hold  of 
me  l.i.si  night  and  he  told  me  that  this  smltty 
remember  Smitly  from  Brooklyn,  we  went 
in  with  him  yeftrs  ago?  Him,  Joe  Columbo. 
and  another  guy  have  got  a  crap  game  In 
Bro(-kIvn  "niey  ve  got  a  •SOO  limit  and  they're 
stu^k  »40  000  Jimmy  bays  they  ve  got  a  ter- 
rihc  game  and  Smltty  told  him  they're  look- 
ing for  a  partner  Jimmy  said  the  only  way 
he  would  take  a  piece  of  the  game  Is  U  you 
would  be  Interested 

'  J\iK  Joe  |Zlcare;UI  entiled  up  this  morn- 
mt:  and  I  called  him  back  He  s.ild  "Tell  all 
your  friends  that  the  Treasury  men  are  In 
town  and  they're  going  to  be  here  today  and 
tomorrow." 

Con'-ertatum   heturen  persons  believed  to 
be  Frank  Toddo  Marino,  later  foined  by  Lovis 
Percello  and    Lucky  Carl  Silesia    Leash    and 
Jne  (the  Indian)  Polverino 
R\T   What's  Babe  last  name"" 
I  Tf  KT    MaragUa 

Rat  That's  It  Tokyo  |Joe  Casama-ssa]  said 
they're  ready  to  grab  him  They're  looking  for 
two  Jews,  too 
LfCKT  There's  a  Jew  working  In  the  office. 
Rat  Do  you  know  what  this  C.ippy  (N  J. 
State  Police  Superintendent  Doininlck  Ca- 
pellol  wants?" 

LfcKT    No  How  aiuch'' 

Ray    He  wants  fl.OOO  f'T  Long  Branch  and 
1 1  IXK)  for  .\shbury 
Si  For  each  town' 

Rat  Yeih  Each  town  And  for  the  whole 
country,  he  wants  to  make  .mother  different 
price 

L;  >  Kv    Tell  h.m 


Suinmrr  rates  higher 
bi    Do  you  w;ait  to  hear  the  rest  of  IIjc 
s'.ory?    June.    July,    August    and   Scptcmb- r 
he  wants  double. 

Ray.  Here's  what  I  figure.  Ltt's  movt  lill 
t!ie  otrues  Into  Ltmg  Branch  and  well  j'it 
j.av  him  for  Long  Branch. 
LicKY  Th.it  s  a  good  idea 
Ray.  One  setup  Move  joiu-  <iffice  lu  therr 
,ind  Nicky  [Alkn.  Irje  n.ime  Nick  Aldarelll) 
.(nd  everybody  gel  a  .spot  In  Long  Branch. 
When  Is  Pussy  (Anthony  Russo)  coming 
back? 

LVCKV   Tlie  8tli  IT  9th 

Rat.  Tip  everybody  off  in  Atbury,  ttU  thf  in 
lie  \erv  cuclul,  you  re  on  your  own. 

LLtxY.  We'll  give  him  a  O  note  for  one 
Uiwn  and  get  all  the  number  guys  In  one 
town  If  I  had  my  way.  I'd  give  liim  nothing. 
Rat  Maybe  we  should  have  left  him  alone 
Thev  (State  Troopers )  couldn't  stay  there 
all  the  time. 

Lt'CKT.  They  got  a  couple  of  Kegroea  work- 
lug  for  them  We  must  have  20  license  plate 
numbers  What  would  this  gtiy  want  from 
a  city  like  Newark  If  he  want*  that  much 
irom  down  there? 

Rav.  We  lused  to  p.iv  him  $1,500  for  a 
cr.ip  game.  •1.500  a  month. 

Si.  In  Bayonne,  we  paid  him  •3.600. 
Rat.  He's  no  good.  He  knows  every  nukrt 
guy  in  the  state   We  would  have  been  better 
off  with  a  dumb  guy  in  Uiere.  There's  only 
one    way   to   handle   this   guy.   Did   you    say 
you've  got  the  town  of  Asbury? 
LrcKT  I  ain't  got  Asbury. 
Rat    Well,  what  have  you  got?  Have  you 
pot   Neptune?    (May  be  either  Nepttine  City 
of  Neptune  Township.) 

LrcKT.  Yeah.  We've  got  the  chief,  but  we 
ain't  got  the  judge. 

[Re:  Chief  Edward  A.  Schumacher,  Nep- 
tune City,  previous  information  alleged  he 
i.a.s-  being  paid  off.] 

Rat.  Pussy  must  have  the  judge  Jn  Ixsng 
Branch. 

Lucky.  Albino  (phoneUc  spelUng)  yeah 
he's  all  right. 

^    Rat    He's  Poagy's  (Alfred  Torrlellol  broth- 
er-in-law. 

it  should  be  noted  that  De  Carlo  has  been 
aiLiious  to  contact  Dominick  Capello,  toho 
was  recently  confirmed  as  Superintendent  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Police,  to  have  Capello 
stop  the  State  Troopers  from  harassing  his 
numbers  operations  in  the  shore  area.  Ca- 
pello had  been  reluctant  to  meet  him  becau-ie 
of  the  neicness  of  his  appointment.  De  Carlo 
eventually  arranged  to  have  Tokyo  Joe  Casa- 
massa  contact  Capello.  Newark  has  opened  a 
caie  on  Casamas.fa  to  obfoin  full  background 
and  his  activities  inasmuch  as  he  appears 
to  be  the  intcrmed'ory  between  the  subjects 
and  Capello. 

CONCKRNINC    A    MfRDEa 

De  Carlo,  William  Rega  \Si]  and  SifcJia 
discussed  the  recent  killing  at  the  Ssser 
County  Hunting  and  Fishing  Club  on  March 
n.  1963 

Rat.  He's  In  a  predicament  with  a  bad 
procecutor  like  Lvnch  [phonetic  spelling]  I 
don't  see  how  he  (possibly  Tony-Boy  Boi- 
ardo)  even  let  him  give  himself  up. 

LEAiH.   I   couldn't   underFtand   that 

Rat.  Tony  Boy  talked  It  over  with  Dick 
(Newark  Police  Director  Dominick  A  Splna( 
and  Dick  said  let  him  come  lu — well  make  It 
self-defense. 

LkASH.  Yeah,  but  If  It  waa  only  them,  but 
like  you  said  before  .  .  . 

Ray.  It  was  good  the  way  the  broad  put 
it  in— she  said  thl*  boy  began  fooling 
around— he  had  an  argument  with  her  and 
the  guy  thro  wed  the  botUe — he  grabbed  a 
knife  from  the  kitchen  and  stabbed  the  guy 
with  It.  While  he's  aUbhtng  him,  ihe't  bitting 
him  on  the  head  with  a  botUe  .  .  .  Aooord- 
Ing  to  (Dr  )  Albano.  he  was  killed  from  being 
hit  on  the  head. 
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Si.  Well,  that's  what  they'll  go  by.  What- 
ever she  gets  convicted  of,  hell  be  an  ac- 
cessory. ..    ..u   i 

10:20  P.M.  The  informant  odvitea  that 
Peter  La  Barbiera  and  possibly  one  other  per- 
son joined  the  group. 

Si.  {Referring  to  La  Barblera's  case  which 
was  recenUy  dUmlssed)  Coi\gratulatlona! 

Pete.  They  cleared  everybody.  Cleared  the 
rat. 

LE.KSH.  Cleared  the  rat.  too? 

Petb.  Yeah,  ard  they  cleared  the  guy  who 
pled  guilty. 

Rat.  I  think  Kenny  (John  V.]  must  have 

put  .  .  . 

Pete.  Under  five  thousand  Ray. 

Rat.  Huh?  I 

Pete.  Under  that  ... 

Ray.  On.  Federal  can't  oome  In  them. 

Rat.  Who  waa  the  Judge? 

Pktr.  This  guy  from  Camden.  Madden. 

Rat  Oh,  Maddens  a  good  man.  He's  a  hell 
of  a  man!  He  was  the  guy  that  gave  Rozzen 
(PhoneUc  spelling)   that  year  only. 

POLITICKS 

On  Aug.  13.  1964,  an  F.B.I.  Informant  In 
Newark  said  that  Angelo  De  Carlo  had  told  a 
switchboard  operator  at  the  Democratic  con- 
venUon  In  Atlantic  City  that  year  to  write 
dovm  all  numbers  called  by  the  late  Senator 
Rot)ert  F.  Kennedy  and  to  furnish  them  to 
him.  The  operator  agreed  to  do  It. 

Excerpt  from  P.B.I,  report;  Sept.  7.  1962: 
Source  reported  that  Mickey  Bontempo  was 
given  •5,000  to  drop  out  of  the  Newark  mayor- 
alty race  and  promised  a  job.  Bontempo  la 
angry  bwsauae  a  State  Water  Commission  Job 
was  given  to  his  brother.  Salvatore.  and  not 
him  on  the  recommendation  of  Mayor  Ad- 

donzlo.  ^  . 

Following  la  an  P. B. I.  nmmary  of  a  meet- 
ing between  De  Carlo  and  two  other  men. 

■De  Carlo  expressed  annoyance  at  Tony 
Boy  (Anthony  Bolardo)  for  having  contacted 
Hugh  Addonzlo  direct  and  offering  him 
$5  000.  Ray  Interpreted  this  as  an  expression 
of  dUtrust  and  feels  that  Tony  Boy  was  trying 
to  pave  the  way  for  continuous  personal  con- 
tact with  Addonlzlo.  Ray  would  not  blame 
Addonzlo  for  taking  the  money  (It  was  not 
clear  whether  he  did  or  not]  but  feela  that 
Hughie  should  teU  Tony  Boy  that  all  money 
should  come  through  De  Carlo." 

Here  Is  a  summary  of  Information  fur- 
nished on  AprU  20.  1982:  Source  reported 
Bugsy  (Last  name  unknown,  might  be  Peeca- 
tore)  contacted  Dlpey  Doodle  [Lt.  Frank 
Danlello.  Bureau  of  InvesUgatlon,  H(>boken 
Police  Department]  and  asked  him  fof  the 
"Long  Branch  Number."  It  Is  reported  that 
De  Carlo  was  "eipecUng  some  information 
to  be  relayed  through  Dlpsy  relaUve  to  a 
Long  Branch  number  having  been  called  In 
connection  with  a  bookmaklng  operation."  It 
was  further  reported  that  "arrangements 
were  made  between  Bugsy  and  Dlpey  foe 
De  Carlo  to  caU  an  unidentified  male  at  City 
Hall  the  following  day." 

That  same  information  says  that  De  Carlo 
said  to  Btigsy:  "They  ain't  gonna  mess  with 
you.  You  get  hold  of  'the  Uttle  Guy'  any- 
time "  Joseph  Zlcarelll  is  someUmes  referred 
to  as  the  "little  guy."  according  to  the  in- 
formation 1 . 

Tlie  report  said  that  from  De  Carlo's  re- 
marks "It  was  apparent  that  he  and  an  un- 
identified man  were  anxious  to  get  something 
going  In  the  county  (probably  Hudson)  and 
when  It  geU  going  good  they  can  'seU  it  to 
the  others'." 

Elsewhere  in  the  report  it  says  that  John 

V.    Kenny.    Democratic    leader    of    Hudson 

County,  is  also  known  as  "The  Little  Ouy." 

In  a  report  dated  Aug.  8.  1962,  De  Carlo 

called  Mr.  Kenny.  Says  the  report: 

"From  De  Carl&s  portion  of  the  conversa- 
tion, the  informant  determined  that  Kenny 
requested  to  contad  Newark  Mayor  Hugh 
Addonixio    in    an    effort    to    have    Kennj/'M 


man  appointed  as  hospital  administrator  of 
Martland  Medical  Center.  [It  appears  that 
Kenny's  man  U  Thomas  Finn],  who  was  fired 
from  a  similar  pofition  recently  by  Jersey 
City  Mayor  Gangemi." 
The  report  continues: 

"De  Carlo  stated:  'What  will  I  do  vrith  my 
man.  make  him  call  you  or  make  him  call 
Tom  (Gangemi).— I  don't  know  if  I  can  lo- 
cate Hughie  tonight,  but  if  you  see  him 
down  tfCere,  you  tell  him  you  xoas  talking  to 
me  tonight  and  I  go  along  with  this  a  million 
per  cent.  He  knovs  I  go  along  with  anything 
you  want.  You  can  talk  to  him  the  way  you 
talk  to  me.' " 

An  F.B.I.  report  dated  Jan.  IS.  1963,  sug- 
gests that  an  associate  of  Mr.  Kenny  called 
De  Carlo  to  tell  him  that  he  had  some  infor- 
mation regarding  a  job  for  Neil  Duffy,  for- 
mer Essex  County  Sheriff . 

The  associate,  Jim  Corrado.  was  asked  "If 
he  could  contact  Cappy  (Domenlck  Capello. 
Superintendent  of  New  Jersey  State  Police] 
and  ask  him  to  stop  bothering  the  cH>eration 
In  Long  Branch  and  Asbury  Park  until  they 
could  get  together  with  him." 

De  Carlo  also  mentioned  to  Corrado  that  a 
n»w  Long  Branch  city  manager  was  to  be 
named  on  Feb.  15  [1963]. 

"He  JDe  Carlo)  said  Corrado  should  ask  his 
boss  for  the  name  of  someone  who  '.a  a  mll- 
Uon  per  cent'  to  whom  they  can  give  the  job. 
He  noted  the  city  manager  has  charge  of  the 
Police  Department." 

On  Nov.  20.  1963.  De  Carlo  "contacted  the 
Pollack  Hospital  in  Jersey  City,  where  he 
spoke  uHth  an  individual,  believed  to  be  John 
V.  Kenny."  an  FM.I.  memo  said. 

De  Carlo's  call  was  "to  remind  Kenny  that 
he  had  recommended  Steve  Capiello,  Hobo- 
ken  Councilman  and  a  sergeant  at  the  Ho- 
boken  Police  Department,  to  Jimmy  Corrado 
[Mr.  Kenny's  aide-de  oomp] . ' 

Afr.  Kenny  tMU  said  to  have  acknowledged 
having  received  the  information  and  indi- 
cated he  would  make  an  appointment  with 
Capiello. 

At  the  same  time,  DeCarlo  indicated  that 
Dennis  F.  Carey,  then  the  Essex  County  Dem- 
ocratic chairman,  had  met  with  Little  Joe 
(Joseph  DeBenedictis)  and  offered  to  put 
him  on  the  payroll  of  Essex  County. 

On  Nov.  11,  1863.  said  another  F.B.I.  memo, 
DeCarlo  called  Corrado,  who  was  then  assist- 
ant adminUtrator  of  Pollack  Hospital  in  Jer- 
sey City.  The  two  men  discussed  "the  recent 
success  of  C.  Robert  Sarcone  in  being  elected 
Essex  County  Senator." 


CONCLUSION    OP    MORNING    BUSI- 
NESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  mom- 
ins  business  is  closed. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  DE- 
PARTMENTS OP  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE AND  RELATED  AGENCIES, 
1970— CONFERENCE   REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  cwnmittee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  13111)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other 
purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized. 


DISCUSSION    OF    METHODS 

Varch  7,  1963 — De  Carlo,  Boiardo,  Larusso, 
Simone  (Sam  the  Plumber)  : 

The  conversation  drifted  to  a  discussion 
of  the  recent  killing  of  "Cadillac  Charlie"  in 
Youngstoum,  Ohio.  All  were  critical  of  the 
method  used  and  of  the  fact  that  his  4- 
year-oU.  ton  u>aa  also  killed. 

DeCarlo  said  that  as  a  result  the  word  had 
been  passed  that  no  "hand  grenades"  trill  be 
used  in  the  future.  J>e  Carlo  further  sug- 
gested that  the  best  way  to  dispose  of  some- 
one was  to  give  the  indiiHdual  a  fatal  shot 
of  dope  and  put  him  behind  the  wheel  of 
his  automobile  where  he  will  be  found. 

Rat.  That's  what  they  should  have  done 
with  wmie  (Morettt) . 
BoiAKOO.  Oh,  yeah. 

Ray.  You  got  five  guys  there,  you  talk  to 
the  guy.  TeU  him  this  is  the  lie-detector 
stuff.  You  tell  him  "you  say  you  didn't 
this--." 

BoTARDO.  How  many  guys  are  you  going  to 
con? 

Rot.  Well.  If  you  dont  con  him.  then  tell 
him.  Now  Uke  you  got  four  or  five  guys  in 
the  room.  You  know  they're  going  to  klU 
you.  They  say,  "Tony  Boy  wants  to  shoot 
you  in  the  head  and  leave  you  in  the  street 
or  would  you  rather  take  this,  we  put  you 
behind  your  wheel,  we  don't  have  to  em- 
barass  your  family  or  nothing."  That's  what 
they  should  have  done  to  Willie. 


HTW   APPKOPRIATION  1WT.T, 
MSZDS 


NATIONAL 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
we  begin  the  second  session  of  this  Con- 
gress with  a  vote  that  will  draw  the  ma- 
jor public  issue  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  That  issue  wiU  be  the  nature 
and  direction  of  national  public  invest- 
ment. It  will  be  the  issue  of  whether 
we  are  going  to  get  down  to  the  busi- 
ness of  providing  for  the  needs  of  the 
American  people. 

The  administration  has.  I  submit, 
drawn  a  false  Issue  in  its  opposition  to 
this  bill.  It  claims  the  bill  is  inflationary. 
This  is  a  false  issue  because  Congress 
has  appropriated  less  money  for  fiscal 
year  1970  than  the  administration  itself 
requested.  Figures  from  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Committees  show 
we  have  appropriated  $5.6  billion  less 
than  the  President  asked  for.  Tbe  great- 
est blows  against  budgetary  inflation 
were  struck  by  the  Congress  when  it  cut 
$5.6  billion  from  the  President's  military 
and  another  $1.1  billion  from  his  request 
for  foreign  assistance. 

The  total  budget  sulxnitted  by  the 
President  called  for  appropriations  to- 
taling over  $135  billion.  Congress  voted  a 
total  appropriation  of  $129.5  billion  or 
$5.6  billion  less  than  the  administration 
asked  for. 

Now  the  country  is  being  told  that 
for  Congress  to  add  money  where  the 
President  does  not  want  it  spent  is  infla- 
tionary. The  country  is  being  told  it  is 
inflationary  for  the  Congress  to  spend  a 
modest  amount  of  money  that  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  want  spent,  but  that  it 
is  not  inflationary  to  spend  billions  of 
dollars  more,  tf  the  President  requests  it. 
In  other  words,  the  country  is  being 
told  that  it  is  inflationary  for  Congress 
to  add  $1,125  billlOTi  in  education,  but 
notliing  is  said  about  $6.75  billion  that 
Congress  cut  out  of  the  budget  for  mili- 
tary exj)enditures  and  foreign  aid.  Con- 
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(tress  cut  $6  75  billion  out  of  the  total 
budget  for  military  expenditures  and 
foreign  aid  and  added  $1,125  billion  for 
health  and  education  for  the  American 
people,  thereby  leaving  a  net  saving  to 
Uie  people  of  more  than  $5  6  billion 

What  the  people  have  not  been  told 
by  the  news  media  is  that  Coneress 
added  $1  1-5  billion  for  education  and 
cut  thf  budget  by  more  than  $=16  bil- 
lion. 

All  thi>  boil^  down  to  is  that  President 
wanted  to  spend  more  money  in  fiscal 
1970  than  U.e  Congtcss  allowed,  aiid 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  White  House  and  Consjress  as  to  what 
some  of  the  money  ai'propiiattd  :  hould 
be  spent  for 

In  my  travels  In  my  State  I  have 
learned  that  the  people  do  not  know  that 
Congress  made  substantial  c^ls  in  ilie 
administrations  budget  They  think  that 
these  funds  are  being  added  on  lop  of 
the  President  s  budget  They  need  to  be 
informed  as  to  what  the  real  situation 
Ls 

Under  tne  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  it  IS  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to 
levy  Uxes  and  decide  where  the  money 
shall  be  .■-pent  It  is  the  duly  of  Uie  ex- 
ecutive department  to  uke  those  ap- 
propiiations  and  spend  them  as  Con- 
fires-  has  directed  Instead,  this  admin- 
i.straticn  freezes  money  appropriated  for 
education  and  for  health  of  the  people, 
and  pends  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
doUais  on  the  system  and  other  wasteful 
programs  that  many  of  our  greatest 
scientists  say  are  pure  folly 

What  we  have  here  Is  a  question  of 
whether  Congfress  Is  to  fulfill  its  con.-ti- 
tuUcnal  duty  and  vote  the  appropria- 
tion- needed,  or  meekly  submit  to  Pres- 
idential pressure  to  vote  only  those  ap- 
propriations that  he  believes  are  proper 
Under  the  division  of  powers,  it  is  our 
light  to  appropriate  money,  just  as  it  is 
our  unpleasant  duty  to  levy  taxes  In 
voting  to  uphold  our  o»-n  appropriations, 
we  vote  tx>  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

IMPA<-rED  SCHOOL  Affi  DRAWS  WHITE  HOI  SE  nM 

In  H.R.  13111.  Congress  Is  taking  only 
some  very  modest  stepe  toward  financing 
a  few  of  the  country's  most  uigent  do- 
mestic needs.  One  step  that  has  come 
under  greatest  attack  from  the  White 
House  is  the  money  added  for  federally 
impacted  school  districts.  It  is  stressed 
again  and  again  that  one  wealthy  county 
receives  $5.8  million,  and  that  only  $3  2 
mlUion  goes  to  the  100  poorest  counties. 
The  test  Is  where  the  schoolchildren  are, 
but  the  administration  sidesteps  thus 

This  argument  is  never  made  by  the 
admmistration.  for  some  reason,  about 
the  multitude  of  other  Federal  programs 
that  provide  money  to  counties.  SUtcs. 
or  cities  without  any  regard  whatever 
for  tlieir  income.  Should  we  cut  out  Fed- 
eral aid  for  highways  in  counties  wealthy 
enoutih  to  pay  for  their  own  roads' 
Siiould  we  stop  financmg  airports  m 
communities  where  ample  resources 
exist  to  do  the  job  without  Federal  help? 
Should  we  withhold  pubUc  assistance 
and  old  age  and  blmd  benefits  from 
counties  and  cities  above  the  national 
average  income? 
ShoJld  we  cut  out  that  aid  for  cities 


such  as  New  York,  Chicago.  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  or  other  rich  cities?  There 
Ls  no  suggestion  of  that  kind.  It  is  only 
when  we  talk  about  education  Uiat  the 
administration  says  that  we  should  cut 
out  impacted  aid  to  cerUin  counties,  but 
not  Umit  Federal  highway  aid  or  other 
Federal  programs  m  the  .■v.vme  counties. 
I  am  not  suKuesting  that  we  cut  wel- 
fare or  hiKhway  funds  I  mt  i-ely  cite  these 
examples  to  show  the  sprciou.s  and  fal- 
lacious ars;ument  of  the  administration. 
Under  title  I  of  the  Elementary  Secon- 
dary Education  Act,  which  provides  for 
the  education  of  children  fiom  poverty 
level  families    Westchester  County.  N  \  . 
■  cts  monev.  !t  was  not  su'icested  that 
this  money  be  withheld,  but  only  money 
under  the  impacted  area  iirov'iam.  winch 
involves  children  of  Federal  employees. 
I  think  vkc  have  to  say  that  the  answer 
IS     no'  to  this  question.  And  the  same 
answer  apphes  to  aid   to  federally   im- 
pacted areas    This  program   lias  never 
been  designed  or  intended   to  be  com- 
pensatoi-y  m  proportion  to  local  income 
The  Elementary -Secondary  Education 
a^ct  does  make  the  ni;l.t  to  payments  de- 
pend on  the  percentage  of  poverty  level 
families  in  the  .school  district;  however, 
this  is  not  the  case  with  respect  to  im- 
pacted aid    It  IS  an  entitlement  derived 
from  the  fact  that  Federal  property  is  not 
taxable  and  that  Federal  activities  con- 
tribute to  the  number  of  schoolchildren 
that  the  local  scho<:.l  district  must  edu- 
cate   Therefore,  the  local  .school  district 
must  tax  Itself  more  heavily  to  educate 
children  of  Federal  employees    That   is 
the  basis  of  the  impacted  aid  law    It  is 
not  ba.'-ed  on  the  number  of  children  from 
poverty  level  families,  as  us  title  I  of  the 
Elemenury  Education  Act.   rather  it  is 
based  on  the  location  of  the  ux-exempt 
property   and   the   Federal   activities  in 
the  area. 

Yet  the  White  House  statements  have 
virtually  hung  the  forthcoming  veto  on 
the  $398  million  the  conference  report 
added  to  the  budget  request  to  make  good 
on  this  entitlement 

From  the  President's  hang-up  on  fed- 
erally impacted  school  aid  one  might 
infer  that  what  he  wants  is  more  Federal 
money  spent  in  school  districts  with 
meager  resources.  But  no.  this  does  not 
turn  out  to  be  the  case,  either. 

The  President  plans  to  veto  the  $171 
million  added  for  school  distncts  having 
manv  children  from  poor  families.  This 
IS  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secon- 
darv  School  Act  It  is  designed  to  be 
compen.satory  in  terms  of  local  financial 
resources.  But  it  turns  out  the  White 
House  does  not  want  money  added  to 
Its  budget  there,  either. 

What  other  education  funds  does  the 
President  plan  to  veto?  Fifteen  million 
dollars  additional  for  bilingual  educa- 
tion He  asked  for  $10  million  and  the 
conference  believed  $25  million  should 
be  devoted  to  this  program,  which  is  just 
getting  sUrted  It  is  the  most  effective 
means  yet  found  to  educate  children  of 
non-English-speaking  families,  children 
who  have  such  high  rales  of  dropout 
even  in  elemenUry  school,  through  no 
lack  of  intelligence  or  fault  of  their  own. 
Mr.  President,  as  the  distinguished 
occupant  of  the  chair  (Mr.  Cranston) 
knows,  being  fi-om  the  State  in  which  40 


percent  of  all  the  Mexican  American 
chUdren  in  the  country  live,  as  I  repre- 
.sent  the  State  where  37  9  percent  of  all 
the  children  of  Mexican  American  fam- 
ilies live,  making  a  toUl  of  77.9  percent 
of  all  the  children  from  Spanish-speak- 
ing families  in  the  United  States,  and  if 
we  provide  $25  million  for  the  3  million 
children  from  non-English-speaking 
families,  whether  it  be  Spanish  or  an- 
other language,  we  have  then  an  appro- 
pi  lalion  of  approximately  $8'.i  per  child 
per  year,  however,  the  President  would 
\t  U)  this,  saying  it  is  inflationary  to  ti-y 
to  rive  those  children  a  chance  in  life. 

Another  wise  congressional  action  that 
the  Pre..ident  plans  to  veto,  is  the  $50 
million  Congress  added  for  school  li- 
braries He  also  objects  to  $30  million 
being  spent  for  equipment  and  minor  re- 
modelmc  for  schools  becaiuse  his  budget 
provided  nothini:  for  either  program. 

A  nuidest  $33  million  for  construction 
of  4-vear  undergraduate  college  facilities 
is  aiiMher  item  Congress  added,  upon  ap- 
peals from  our  Slate  institutions  of  high- 
er education  They  have  construction 
backlogs  of  $582  million  in  State-ap- 
proved buildings  Uiat  cannot  be  built. 
The  budget  provides  nothing  for  that 
program  It  is  a  mere  token:  it  is  so  low 
that  I  regret  it  was  not  four  times  that 
amount  to  meet  this  backlog  of  $582  mil- 
lion m  needed  college  building  con- 
struction. 

Tlien  we  added  $67  million  more  in 
this  bill  for  student  loans  than  the  Presi- 
dent requested,  and  $120  million  more  for 
vocational  education.  The  latter  funds 
were  added  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
improvements  in  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1968,  most  of  which  were  left 
unfunded  bv  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  White  House.  Yet  these  items  are 
among  tho.se  that  the  President  plans  to 
veto. 


HEALTH     INCREASES     BY     CONCRISS 

A  major  area  where  we  have  increased 
the  President's  budget  is  in  consumer 
protecuon  and  environmental  health 
services.  For  this  grouping  of  activities, 
the  budget  called  for  $227  mUlion.  and 
the  bill  provides  $242.5  million.  Congress 
proposes  to  add  $16  million  for  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  for  air 
pollution  control,  WUl  the  President  veto 
this  bill  because  it  tries  to  do  something 
about  the  poUution  of  the  air  we 
breathe?  Air  pollution  has  already 
reached  such  a  danger  point  In  cer- 
tain great  ciiies  that  on  certain  days  of 
high  polluuon.  the  city  health  author- 
ities warn  mothers,  not  to  allow  their 
children  to  play  in  the  yards  or  on  the 
streets  because  tlie  air  is  too  dangerous 
for  them  to  breathe. 

Is  this  modest  $16  million  we  have 
added  for  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  for  air  pollution  control 
something  for  the  President  to  veto  sim- 
ply because  we  are  trying  to  make  the  air 
safe  enough  for  children  to  play  in  their 
yards  without  being  poisoned? 

The  bill  provides  $8  million  more  than 
the  budget  for  control  of  narcotics  addic- 
tion and  alcoholism.  'When  weighed 
against  the  sUggering  economic  cost  of 
these  social  afflictions,  this  increase  can 
only  be  called  anti-inflationary.  It  is  just 
a  dollar  apiece  for  all  the  people  afflicted 
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with  alcoholifim  and  narcotics  addiction. 
It  is  a  mere,  modest  token  that  we  used 
as  a  beginning  point,  in  hopes  it  might 
be  increased  to  a  reasonable  amount. 

There  is  $10  million  more  in  the  bill  for 
formula  grants  in  partnership  for  health; 
$20  million  more  for  operation  and  plan- 
ning grants  for  the  regional  medical  pro- 
gram: $4  million  more  for  control  of 
chronic  diseases;  and  $104  million  more 
for  hospital  construction. 

Let  me  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  year  the  President's  budget  struck 
out  every  penny  for  construction  of  hos- 
pitals, additions  to  hospitals,  and  remod- 
eling of  old  hospitals.  It  struck  out  all 
the  money  for  the  Hill-Burton  Act 
grants.  It  struck  out  every  cent  for  this 
needed  construction  despite  the  fact  that 
there  are  now  in  the  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Department,  requests  from 
the  health  officers  of  the  50  States  for 
$5  billion  to  build  new  hospitals,  and 
$10.5  billion  to  remodel  old  hospitals  and 
add  wings  and  new  rooms.  Why?  Because 
the  authorities  estimate  that  within  2 
years  It  will  cost  $100  a  day  for  an  in- 
dividual hospital  bed  in  the  American 
hospitals,  because  we  are  so  short  of  fa- 
cilities. Yet,  this  administration  strikes 
out  these  funds.  We  put  in  a  modest  $104 
million,  with  all  the  States  asking  for 
$115.5  billion  now,  and  the  President 
says  that  Is  inflationary. 

Pot  the  basic  research  into  certain  dis- 
eases, Congress  increased  the  budget  re- 
quest for  several  of  the  institutes  of 
health.  We  added  $10  million  for  the 
Cancer  Institute;  $11  million  for  the 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute;  $9  million  for 
the  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic 
Diseases;  $5  million  for  the  Institute  of 
Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke;  and 
$10  million  for  the  Institute  of  General 
Medical  Sciences. 

In  this  bill,  we  have  a  total  of  $98  mil- 
lion more  for  the  Institutes  of  Health 
than  the  President  wants  spent  on  re- 
search into  these  diseases.  These  in- 
creases in  the  basic  research  of  different 
diseases  and  for  the  Institutes  of  Health 
are  absolutely  necessary  in  this  country 
because  60  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
spent  on  medical  education  in  the  medi- 
cal schools  of  America  comes  from  the 
Federal  Government.  The  cutback  in  the 
budget  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  for  the  different  Institutes 
mentioned  is  a  cutback  on  medical  edu- 
cation. Two  dental  colleges  In  America 
have  closed  their  doors  in  America  in  the 
last  12  months,  while  the  dental  profes- 


sion itself  ia  begging  ior  more  dental 
schools,  despite  the  great  shortage  of 
dentists,  this  country  having  a  shortage 
of  9,000  dentists  at  thi«  time.  While  we 
should  be  expanding  medical  education, 
the  President's  budget  cuts  it  back.  The 
Congress  has  added  money  for  medical 
education  to  try  to  stop  the  threatened 
closing  of  medical  schools  and  stop  the 
cutback  on  medical  education  required 
by  the  President's  budget. 

If  the  President  vetoes  this  bill,  if  his 
veto  should  be  upheld,  this  will  be  dis- 
astrous to  the  education  of  dentists,  doc- 
tars,  and  medical  personnel  in  America. 
It  will  be  disastrous  for  the  health  of 
the  people  of  America. 

CONGRESS    ADDED    FDNDS    FOR    LIBRARIES 

Mr.  President.  I  mentioned  libraries 
earlier,  but  I  wish  to  mention  this  area 
again.  The  bill  carries  over  from  the 
budgeted  items  an  area  of  increases  for 
library  construction  and  services.  We 
have  added,  in  this  bill,  $17  million  for 
public  library  services  anu  $9  million  for 
construction.  The  $9  million  Is  needed 
because  there  was  no  budget  request  for 
any  library  construction  whatsoever  in 
cities,  towns,  or  coimties — or  for  any 
public  libraries.  E\ery  red  cent  was  cut 
out  by  the  administration.  Every  red 
cent  was  also  cut  out  for  library  con- 
struction In  grade  and  high  schools.  The 
only  library  construction  left  by  the  ad- 
ministration was  a  modest  amount  for 
colleges. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  passed  the 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
library  bill,  of  the  more  than  100,000 
elementary  and  high  schools  in  America, 
66%  percent  had  no  semblance  of  a  li- 
brary, and  80  percent  no  real  library. 
Now  we  have  built  libraries,  under  that 
act.  so  that  a  majority  of  the  public 
schools  in  America  have  libraries;  how- 
ever, there  are  still  46,000  schools  in 
this  coimtry,  elementary  and  secondary, 
grade  and  high  schools,  without  a  li- 
brary. Yet  the  Presidents  budget  con- 
tains no  money  for  libraries  for  grade 
schools,  high  schools,  or  for  public  li- 
braries in  cities,  towns,  counties,  and 
villages  in  America. 

The  Under  Secretaar  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  when  asked  about 
this  last  year,  stated: 

This  Administration  does  not  place  a  blgh 
priority  on  libraries. 

My  construction  of  this  statement  Is 
that  this  administration  does  not  put  a 


high  priority  on  reading;  It  Is  the  first 
administration  in  history  which  has  dis- 
couraged reading  by  the  citizenry  of  this 
coimtry.  It  seems  to  be  the  first  adminis- 
tration in  history  that  is  afraid  for  the 
people  to  read  books. 

We  have  also  added  $8  million  to  th3 
$12.5  million  budgeted  for  college  li- 
brary resources.  This  is  a  very  modest  in- 
crease. 

NATION    NEEDS    H.R.    13111 

Mr.  President,  it  is  certain  that  the 
President  will  veto  this  bill  because  of 
the  items  I  have  described  that  he  does 
not  support,  for  the  education  and 
health  of  the  American  people.  I  think 
it  tragic  that  he  has  selected  education, 
especially  aid  to  federally  impacted  dis- 
tricts, and  hospital  construction  as  the 
test  case  of  his  administration.  He  has 
selected  aid  to  the  children  of  the  men 
fighting  in  Vietnam  as  one  of  his  main 
complaints  as  to  why  he  will  have  to 
veto  this  bill  as  inflationary. 

Beleaguered  school  officials,  hospital 
administrators,  medical  researchers,  lo- 
cal school  boards,  all  are  served  notice 
by  the  White  House  that  if  the  veto 
stands,  they  will  have  to  obtain  more 
local  taxes  to  continue  their  services,  or 
curtail,  cut  back,  or  close  down  educa- 
tion and  health  services  to  their  people. 

We  began  iap9  by  debating  the  budget 
request  for  the  anti-ballistic-missile 
system.  The  administration  raised  no 
question  then  of  inflation,  though  the 
products  of  defense  expenditures  make 
no  addition  to  our  economic  capacity. 
These  programs  add  nothing  to  the 
health  or  the  education  of  the  people. 
Expenditures  for  education  do  add  to 
our  economic  capacity,  as  do  expendi- 
tures for  control  of  illness  and  disease. 
They  make  a  nation  more  capable  of 
producing  the  things  its  needs. 

Contrary  to  what  the  administration 
has  charged.  Congress  has  acted  in  a 
responsible  manner  in  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  inflation.  We  cut  over  $5.6 
billion,  or  4.2  percent  from  the  Presi- 
dent's requested  budget.  These  reduc- 
tions are  reflected  in  a  table  which  I 
have  included  in  my  statement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
table.  •Appropriations  Bills  for  Fiscal 
1970."  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


APPROPRIATIONS     BILLS     FOR     FISCAL     1970 
|ln  mill  ions) 


Fiscal 
1969 


Admin  is- 

tretioii 

Request 


Fiscal        Hnal  vs. 
1970  request 


T»Bury-Post  Office (HR  11582) $l,78a7  $2,780.7  J2.276.2 

A|(neullure(HR  11612)                      5.531.3  7,237.6  7.488.9 

Independent  olSces-HUD  (H.R.  12307) 14.570.4  15.338.0  15,1U.S 

IPlet^r  (H.R.  12781)..     .             1,285.0  1,390.9  1.38a4 

Stale.  Justice.  Commerce,  and  Judiciary  (H.R.  .  .,,  - 

1?964)                                        1,986.7  2,475.7  12,354.4 

LahorHEW  (H.R   13111).... 18,566.6  18,608.1  19.747.2 

le«i'lative(HR  13763). -  298.2  372.2  ,344.3 

PublK:Work5(ai»dAEC)(H.R.  14159).... 4,608.4  4.204.0  4.75S.0 


J-38.5 
+251.3 
-266.  J 

-las 

-121.2 

-HI.  139. 0 

-27.8 

+552.0 


APPROPRIATIONS     BILLS     FOR     FISCAL     1970 
|ln  millionsl 


Adminis- 

Fiscal  tration 

1969         Request 


Fiscal         Final  vs. 
1970  teque^ 


MiliUry  construction  (H.R.  14751) »1.758,4 

Transportation  (HR.  14794).. 1,614.3 

District  0«  Columbia  (H.R.  14916).. 148.8 

Defense  (H.R.  15090) 71,869.8 

Foreign  assistance  (H.R.  15149) 2.479.5 

SBpptemenUb 5.  M6.  7 

Total 132,364.6 


JI.917.3 

1.840.5 

228.8 

75, 278. 2 

3,679.6 

314.6 


»1,  560.  5 

-J356  8 

1.929.7 

^89  3 

-^  168.5 

-60.3 

69, 640. 6 

-5.637.6 

■  2.558.9 

-1,120  7 

278.3 

-36.3 

135,200.0    129.595.8      -5,604.3 


I  Conlerence  apeemenL 

Nate   Figures  may  not  add  because  of  roundint 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  propriation  action  by  Congress  that  re- 
this  bill  Is  needed  by  the  American  peo-  duces  the  total  of  budget  requests  and 
pie.  It  Is  an  essential  part  of  a  total  ap-    redirects  only  a  small  part  of  the  empha- 
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sis  of  total  Federal  spending  into  some  of 
the  most  critical  areas  of  shortage,  need, 
want,  and  necessity  in  this  coimtry. 
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Mr.  President,  this  bill  Reserves  to  be 
enacted.  It  Is  a  constitutional  duty  to  ap- 
propriate these  funds.  We  have  said  what 
we  will  do  about  It.  The  admmistrauon 
should  not  Invade  the  jurisdiction  of 
Congress  by  tr>-ing  to  dictate  tlie  amount 
of  appropriations  as  well  as  how  they 
should  be  spent. 

1  yield  the  floor 

"At  thi-s  point  Mr  Dole  assumed  the 
chair  ' 

OROEB    or    BUSINESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Vii  Kinia  Mr  Pres- 
iuent.  I  suggest  the  abtence  of  a  quorum. 

.he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Wei.1  Vii;:iiud  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  con.scnt  Uiat  tiie 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  HART.  Mr  President,  we  have 
been  asked  to  vote  against  H  R.  13111. 
the  appropriations  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
on  the  grounds  that  Jie  addition  of  $11 
billion  to  tlie  budget  request  is  inflation- 

ar>' 

Most  of  the  increases  are  for  educa- 
tion and  health  programs. 

It  also  has  been  argued  that  because 
the  money  is  being  made  available  so 
late  in  the  fiscal  year  it  will  be  impossible 
for  school  districts  to  spend  the  funds 
wisely. 

The  bill  is  further  criticized  for  adding 
money  for  a  program  which  allocates 
funds  to  school  districts  uhose  enroll- 
ments are  affected  by  Fed'-ia;  iiiunoy- 
ment  The  complaint  in  this  case  is  that 
this  aid  goes  to  rich  and  poor  school  dis- 
tricts alike. 

And  finally.  Congress  will  be  charged 
with  fiscal  irresponsibility  if  it  passes 
this  allegedly  Inflationary  bill 

Let  me  deal  with  each  of  those  points, 
taking  them  in  reverse  order. 

Mr  President,  the  figures  show  that 
even  with  the  increase  in  education  and 
health  funds.  Contrress  will  have  reduced 
substantially  the  budget  requests  sub- 
mitted by  the  administration 

The  figures  go  this  way : 

Of  14  appropriations  bills,  Congre.ss 
cut  the  administration  request  o-i  10 

If  we  approve  the  administration's  fig- 
ure for  HEW.  we  will  have  reduced  the 
Presidents  budget  by  more  than  $6  7 
billion. 

If  we  approve  the  HEW  bill,  even  with 
the  extra  $11  billion  for  education  and 
health,  Conere^s  st:!!  \\\\\  have  reduced 
the  adminustration's  requests  by  $5  6  bil- 
lion. 

In  short,  if  one  feels  that  trimming 
several  billion  dollars  in  Federal  spend- 
ing will  aflect  inflationary  pressures  in 
an  almost  trillion  dollar  economy,  then 
Congress  has  been  more  responsible  than 
the  administration  in  redjcing  the 
b'ldret 

Turning  to  the  argument  that  Uie  en- 
tire mcrease  in  education  funds  should 
be  junked  because  of  dissatisfaction  with 
one  program,  let  me  point  out  that  the 
impacted  aid  program  has  been  on  the 
books  for  a  good  number  of  years 

While  I  share  some  of  the  misgivings 


about  this  program,  the  fact  is  that 
school  officials  have  drawn  up  budgets 
based  on  entitlements  from  this  pro- 
gram If  we  are  to  eliminate  or  change 
impacted  aid,  let  us  do  so  in  an  orderly 
way  Then  school  officials  will  know  what 
to  expect  To  cut  this  program  in  mid- 
fiscsil  year  is  to  create  budgetary  chaos 
in  many  school  districts. 

Equally  important,  the  pioeram  does 
provKl'^  a  funnel  ta  u'ct  money  ti  school 
districts  which  need  Fcder.il  aid 

Fur  example,  under  the  administrati m 
budget  request  and  distribution  formula, 
Detroit  public  si'hools  would  qualify  for 
zero  dollars.  If  full  entitlement  were 
available  t.'ic  disinct  would  receive  S856.- 
000  njt  an  incMisidtiable  amount  of 
m  mcy 

Other  sciiojl  districts  in  Michigan  also 
w.juld  be  alTerted  by  a  cutback  in  this 
pros;  ram 

Mr  President,  it  s.:ims  to  me  th.t 
the  complaint  that  the  appropriation  is 
b(  ing  made  too  late  in  the  fiscal  year 
mis.ses  two  points. 

If  net  all  the  money  can  be  spent 
by  th"  end  of  the  fi.scal  year,  then  the 
oill.  if  it  IS  indeed  Inflationary,  will  be 
less  so  than  pictured  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

Mj:c  importantly,  if  Congress  is  to 
:r..ike  c!e.ir  t)  the  administration  that  it 
Aants  bud^'et  cuts  in  areas  other  than 
iicalth  and  education.  Cm. mess  should 
p.^ss  this  ;-ipnropriatlons  bill. 

Congress  has  taken  the  lead  in  cutting 
bud£;et  requests  and  now  wants  to  re- 
direct I' ss  than  20  percen'  of  those  cuts 
into  domesuc  programs. 

That  is  a  pro;>cr  way  tj  reorder  na- 
tional priorities  That  is  a  responsible 
way  for  Congress  to  exercise  its  role  in 
setting  those  priorities  This  is  what  the 
debate  over  reordering  priorities  is  all 
about 

And  to  make  one  final  point,  I  for  one 
do  not  accept  that  spending  on  educa- 
tion and  health  is  necessarily  inflation- 
ary In  fact,  in  the  long  run  a  cut  in  ed- 
ucation programs  might  well  have  an 
inflationary  impact. 

Mr  President,  if  we  are  to  defeat  In- 
flation on  a  long-term  basis  we  will  need 
the  trained,  educated  manpower  to  make 
an  automated  society  produce  the  goods 
demanded  by  our  economy.  A  cutback  in 
education  now  will  undercut  the  capa- 
bility tomorrow 

Mr.  President,  it  is  often  argued  that 
we  can  not  cut  back  a  particular  Penta- 
gon project  because  the  layofl  will  mean 
a  loss  of  momentum  which  will  take 
lonuer  than  a  year  to  resain 

If  I  may  make  a  comparative  out  of 
truth,  the  same  is  even  more  true  for 
education  and  medical  research  pro- 
i4rams  A  cutback  in  our  research  efforts 
today  will  be  felt  many  times  over  In 
the  decade  ahead. 

For  example,  a  vote  against  H  R.  13111 
IS  a  vote  to  close  19  clinical  research 
centers,  to  junk  a  1-year  old  arthritis 
control  program  in  Michigan  and  to  re- 
duce funds  to  build  new  hospitals. 

If  we  must  cut  the  Federal  budget  let 
us  do  it  by  limiting  the  amount  of  funds 
we  pay  people  not  to  farm  their  land,  by 
delaying  deployment  of  an  ABM  system, 
and   by    holding    up   development  of   a 


supersonic  transport  plane,  which  can 
only  add  to  pollution  problems  if  we  can 
ever  find  a  place  to  land  it. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  will  vote  for 
the  $1  1  billion  Increase  in  funds  for  edu- 
cation and  health  programs.  And  I  am 
glad  that  the  issue  drawn  by  the  veto 
threat  gives  us  the  chance  to  clarify 
which  branch— the  E:xecuiive  or  the 
Congress — would  seek  to  be  tlie  '•bie 
.■-pcuirr"  If  the  Senate  had  rubber- 
stamped  the  P.e.sident's  budget  requests-, 
$6  7  billion  more  would  have  been  ?u- 
thnnzed  than  will  have  been  authorized. 
That  sav:ns  was  made  by  the  action  of 
the  CoivuTss. 

THE    PRESIDENTS    VETO    OF    THE    I  DUiATION    /iND 
HEALTH  BII.L     A  TRAGEDY 

Mr,  Ml  GOVERN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  before  us  two  duties.  The  one  Is  to 
accept  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
13111,  appropriating  funds  for  the  De- 
paiunents  of  Labor  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  related  agencies. 
The  other  is  to  accept  it  so  overwhelm- 
ingly that  we  shall  make  our  Intentions 
unmistakably  clear  to  the  President. 

Normally,  our  tai.k  would  be  a  simple 
one — ratifying  the  efforts  of  our  con- 
lerees  who  have  done  an  excellent  job 
of  working  out  the  differences  in  the 
Huu.se  and  Senate  versions  of  this  bill, 
but  recent  pronouncements  by  Uie  Presi- 
dent have  complicated  our  responsibili- 
ties For  some  reason,  the  President  has 
.•-elected  this  bill  for  a  political  football. 
Traditionally,  the  money  for  our  health 
and  education  programs  has  been  voted 
With  substantial  support  from  both 
parties,  but  the  President  has  sought  to 
make  the  health  of  our  people  and  the 
education  of  our  cluldren  a  partisan  mat- 
ter. He  has  taken  the  almost  unprece- 
dented step  of  announcing  his  intention 
to  veto  an  appropriation  bill  for  educa- 
tion and  health,  and  we  must  ask  our- 
,selves  why.  Also,  we  have  seen  repeated 
efforts  by  the  administration  to  muster 
support  for  this  threatened  veto  among 
the  Republican  Members  of  Congress, 
and  again  we  wonder  why.  Clearly,  tlie 
President  has  determined  that  this  will 
be  a  major,  partisan  issue.  But  what  pos- 
sible advantage  could  there  be  in  with- 
drawing funds  to  heal  our  sick  and 
educate  our  children?  The  answer  lies 
in  the  less  than  successful  administra- 
tion's economic  policy  which  has  brought 
production  to  a  standstill,  but  left  prices 
rising  steadily.  By  vetoing  this  bill,  he 
somehow  feels  that  he  can  dramatically 
demonstrate  his  dedication  to  sound 
fiscal  policy  and  lay  the  blame  for  in- 
flation at  the  feet  of  Congress.  But  we 
in  Congress  must  unite.  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike,  to  show  this  Nation 
that  we  will  not  permit  the  health  of  our 
people  and  the  education  of  our  children 
to  become  but  new  pawns  in  the  game  of 
political  image-building.  We  must  do  this 
for  two  very  good  reasons.  First,  the  bill 
as  it  now  stands  presents  no  threat  to 
sound  flscal  p>ollcy,  so  the  rhetoric  on  this 
point  is  sheer  fabrication.  Second,  the 
moneys  appropriated  in  this  bill  repre- 
sent some  of  the  most  vital  programs  in 
our  Nation  and  to  reduce  them  any  fur- 
ther would  have  far-reaching  detri- 
mental effects  upon  the  whole  structure 
of  our  society,  not  to  mention  the  in- 
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direct  effect  of  undermining  the  con- 
fidence of  our  people  In  their  leaders' 
dedication  to  those  things  which  should 
have  first  priority.  We  must  make  our 
understanding  of  these  facts  and  our 
dedication  to  the  principles  which  first 
led  to  the  passage  of  this  bUl  luimistak- 
ablv  clear  and  perhaps  the  President  wUl 
reconsider  his  ill-advised  threat. 

That  this  bill  presents  no  danger  to 
sound  fiscal  policy  should  be  almost  self- 
evident  President  Nixon  apparently  ob- 
lects  to  a  little  over  $1  billion  which  we 
have  included  in  this  bill  beyond  what 
lie  requested.  But  let  us  not  forget  that 
we  have  also  cut  about  $5.9  billion  from 
military  requests  and  $11  billion  on  for- 
eign aid.  The  consequent  net  result  of 
appropriations  passed  by  this  Congress 
relative  to  Presidential  requests  is  a  de- 
crease of  Government  spending  by  $7.5 
bUlion.  In  short,  the  Congress  has  shown 
greater  spending  restraint  than  the  ad- 
ministration's budget.  Now  how  can  the 
administration  honestly  tell  us  that  to 
spend  an  extra  billion  dollars  on  educa- 
tion and  health  is  inflationary,  but  an 
additional  $5.9  billion  on  defense  is  not? 
This  is  sheer  double  talk. 

They  have  told  us  that  we  cannot  just 
shift  fimds  around  Uke  this,  as  though 
it  were  not  the  duty  of  Congress  to  help 
set  national  priorities.  They  have  ftur- 
ther  claimed  that  not  all  expenditures 
are  alike  in  their  inflationary  impact. 
There  is  a  dangerous  half-truth  hidden 
here,  for  there  does  appear  to  be  a  dif- 
ference in  inflationary  impacts  among 
different  sorts  of  expenditures,  but  this 
difference  points  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion from  that  implied  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

The  money  spent  on  armaments  tends 
to  be  highly  inflationary — creating  ex- 
cessive profits  and  leaving  consumer  de- 
mands completely  unsatisfied.  Money 
spent  on  education  and  health,  on  the 
other  hand,  satisfies  some  consumer  de- 
mands and  is.  thus,  not  as  inflationary. 
In  fact,  in  the  long  run  money  spent  on 
health  and  education  is  anti-inflation- 
ary. By  increasing  the  health  and  train- 
ing of  people  we  are  increasing  the  value 
and  amoimt  of  their  production.  In 
simple  terms,  inflation  is  often  described 
as  too  many  dollars  chasing  too  few 
goods  and  causing  their  prices  to  conse- 
quently rise.  By  better  health  and  edu- 
cation we  can  produce  more  and  better 
goods  and  thereby  reduce  inflationary 
pressures. 

What  we  in  Congress  have  done,  then, 
is  to  make  a  careful,  suiti-inflationary 
reordering  of  priorities.  This  is  the  vital 
question  that  the  people  of  our  Nation 
are  asking  us — how  have  we  spent  their 
money.  If  the  President  vetoes  this  bill 
he  will  be  saying  that  the  health  and 
education  of  all  the  people  are  not  as 
important  as  a  supersonic  transport 
which  wUl  benefit  only  a  very  tiny  mi- 
nority. After  all,  it  is  the  Uves  of  people 
we  are  talking  about — the  lives  of  the 
people  we  represent.  In  this  abstract 
debate  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  200 
million  individual  human  beings  whose 
interests  and  needs  lie  with  their  health 
and  the  education  of  their  children — ^not 
with  some  mythical  tally  of  Preejideiitlal 
support. 


Consider  for  a  moment  the  people  of 
this  country  and  how  our  actions  may 
affect  them— after  all  government  is  for 
the  people,  not  for  popularity  or  for 
graphs  and  charts  of  the  economy.  If  we 
were  to  accept  what  Is  the  apparent  wish 
of  the  President  we  would  actually  have 
to  take  a  step  backward  in  the  support 
of  education.  The  President  asked  $3.2 
billion  for  education,  one-half  billion 
dollars  less  than  last  year,  and  when 
we  realize  that  the  enrollment  has 
increased  and  prices  gone  up,  the  net  re- 
sult is  a  20  percent  decrease  in  the  qual- 
ity and  coverage  of  these  programs.  Let 
me  cite  just  a  few  examples,  from  thou- 
sands of  possibilities,  to  show  the  need 
to  sustain  this  quite  minimal  increase  of 
$1.3  billion. 

If  the  President  vetoes  this  bill  and 
that  veto  is  upheld,  then  there  will  be 
more  than  $170  million  cut  from  title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  about  12  percent  of  the  funds. 
These  are  funds  that  were  meant  to  as- 
sist those  children  who  normally  enter 
school  with  severe  deprivation  in  their 
background  and  cannot  participate  fully 
in  the  benefits  of  education  without  pro- 
grams such  as  those  funded  under  this 
title.  This  is  not  only  a  denial  of  the 
right  of  education  for  these  children,  but 
it  is  also  bad  economy,  because  the  money 
otherwise  spent  on  their  education  will 
not  be  as  effective. 

Again  if  there  is  a  veto,  there  will  be 
absolutely  no  funds  for  guidance  and 
counseling  programs  under  title  'V-A  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
This  has  been  one  of  the  most  important 
and  effective  education  programs.  In  an 
age  with  increasing  occupational  com- 
plexity, it  is  tragic  that  there  are  whole 
counties  without  a  single  guidance  per- 
son to  assist  the  children  in  working  out 
their  study  and  occupational  plans.  We 
are  leaving  these  children  adrift  if  we 
do  not  have  money  for  this  program.  And 
again  to  eliminate  this  program  not  only 
hurts  the  children,  but  it  is  poor  econ- 
omy since  they  will  not  be  assisted  in 
making  the  best  use  of  that  which  has 
been  offered  them  in  school. 

Let  me  take  an  example  f  re  m  higher 
education  to  illustrate  how  m  ager  this 
budget  is.  In  the  bugdet  there  js  a  slight 
increase  in  the  funds  for  the  w  ork-study 
program,  but  because  of  increasing  par- 
ticipation and  costSj  this  January  South 
Dakota  State  University  has  been  forced 
to  eliminate  approximately  50  students 
from  its  work-study  program  because  of 
a  reduction  of  about  $35,000  in  the 
money  allocated  it.  The  students  assisted 
by  this  program  are  those  hard-working 
individuals  who  do  not  have  the  money 
to  attend  college  but  work  their  way 
through,  so  their  elimination  from  the 
program  may  mean  that  they  will  be 
eliminated  from  college.  For  want  of  less 
money  than  the  salary  of  an  engineer  on 
the  SST  project.  50  future  engineers, 
teachers,  doctors,  and  scientists  may  not 
ever  reach  their  goal. 

Finally,  let  me  call  to  your  attention 
again  a  short  article  which  I  inserted 
in  the  B«coRD  last  yew  that  tells  of  a 
young  girl  dying  of  leukemia  who  wrote 
the  President  asking  why  there  cotild 
not  be  more  f  imds  for  health  and  medical 


research.  She  received  the  cold  reply 
that  matters  of  economy  dictated  these 
cuts.  She  was  to  die  a  few  days  later, 
perhaps  not  the  result  of  misplaced  em- 
phasis in  the  budget,  but  a  s>-mbol  of 
that  distortion  all  the  same. 

It  is  the  people  of  this  Nation  and  the'r 
children  w  ho  need  these  funds.  Let  us  not 
forget  them. 

GO  MS   VNMET 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  seal 
of  a  quality  education,  comprehensive 
hcalt:-:  care,  and  a  decent  standard  of 
living  for  all  of  our  citizens — a  goal  to 
w  hich  I  fully  subscribe— remains  unmet. 
And  for  all  too  manv  Americans,  par- 
ticularly those  who  live  in  our  rural 
areas  and  in  the  ghettos  of  our  cities, 
education,  health  care,  and  Uving  stand- 
ards do  not  even  approach  these  goals. 
They  are  manifestly  inadequate. 

Yet  the  dream  of  creating  a  just  so- 
ciety—a society  in  which  all  of  our  citi- 
zens are  afforded  an  opportunity  to  em- 
ploy their  skills  and  reap  a  fair  reward 
from  their  labor— cannot  be  achieved  so 
long  as  spiraling  prices  threaten  to  un- 
dermine the  fundamental  integrity  of 
the  dollar  and  to  wreak  havoc  upon  our 
economic  system. 

The  danger  today  is  all  the  more  acute 
since  interest  rates,  having  been  raised 
to  their  highest  levels  in  a  century  in  an 
effort  to  combat  infiation,  now  threaten 
to  choke  off  further  economic  growth, 
thus  triggering  a  recession. 

Interest  rates  can  be  brought  down, 
tight  money  eased,  the  stagnant  housing 
market  revived,  prices  stabilized,  and 
inflation  curbed— but  only  through  the 
most  vigilant  constraints  on  Federal 
spending.  ^  „ 

The  President  and  his  advisers  fully 
imderstand  the  nature  of  this  threat. 
All  the  evidence  indicates  they  fully  in- 
tend to  meet  it.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  can  relax  its  severely  tight  mone- 
tary policy  when  it  is  convinced  that  the 
President  and  Congress  really  intend  to 
cut  Federal  spending  and  control  the 
rampant  inflation. 

Spiraling  prices  sap  the  wallets  and 
pocketbooks  of  all  Americans.  But  they 
exact  the  cruelest  penalty  from  the  very 
Americans  who  are  the  special  concern 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  whose  1970  appropriation 
is  now  pending  before  the  Senate  in  the 
form  of  a  $19.8  billion  conference  report. 
I  refer  to  the  25  million  Americans  new 
receiving  social  security  checks:  the  9 
million  persons,  mostly  very  yoimg  or 
very  old  or  disabled,  who  are  on  public 
assistance;  the  aged  and  the  poor,  whose 
benefits  imder  medicare  and  medicaid 
are  imperiled  by  an  annual  13  percent  in- 
crease in  medical  costs — double  the  aver- 
age rate  for  the  general  economy. 

In  the  education  field,  school  spending 
has  reached  record  heights  in  the  196a- 
69  academic  year  but  inflation  has  wiped 
out  virtually  the  entire  spending  in- 
crease. As  School  Management  maga- 
zine has  pointed  out: 

Inflation  is  roaring  tlirough  education's 
fiscal  forest  Uke  a  fire  blazing  out  of  con- 
trol. Dollars  spent  for  books,  buUdlng.  sal- 
aries and  services  are  going  up  In  smoke  .  . 
Until  inflation  cools  down,  school  district* 
that  increase  spending  will.  In  effect,  simply 
be  spinning  tbelr  wheels. 
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To  arrc-^i  thi.-  trend.  It  1.-:.  viUil  that 
Congress  do  it-^  part  to  |ii5ure  a  budget 
that  at  the  very  least  will  not  stimulate 
liiflation  through  deflcit  spending.  The 
:ict  result  of  ccngres-^ional  budjret  cut.';  In 
"■><;!}  i>  a  decrease  in  fiscal  1970  expend- 
uurcs  ci  only  S'.OO  million  But  In- 
« reases  in  ftxed-cost  Ucm.s  w:ll  claim  at 
!ra.-t  S4  billion  more  than  the  official 
I'timates  made  la.>t  April  Together, 
tties*.-  Item.-;  are  tiiou.uh  to  put  ti.e  bud 'Pt 
.-urplus  originally  foreca.'t — and  urpentlv 
needed  for  stabilizing  the  economy— 
m  serious  jeopardy 

Now  that  the  Pre.  ident  has  analyzed 
the  situation  and  made  hi."!  stand  clear 
1  would  like  to  sec  the  Senate  recommit 
the  HEW  appropriation  to  the  confer- 
ince  with  instructions  to  make  reason- 
able cuts  in  lower-pnorlty  programs, 
thus  bringing  the  appropriation  closer 
into  line  with  the  HEW  budget  request 
and  putims;  the  Congress  on  record  in 
.•■•upport  of  the  administration's  antl- 
inflalionary  drive  The  parliamentar>- 
situation  requires  me  to  vote  against  the 
conference  report  in  order  to  have  the 
bin  recommitted. 

At  the  same  time  that  programs  of 
lesser  priority  are  reduced.  I  would  like 
to  see  the  conferees  re.itore  the  modest 
$25  million  requested  by  the  President 
to  develop  innovations  in  elemcntarN-  and 
secondary  schools  and  $9  3  million  for 
the  Teacher  Corps.  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  Secretary  Robert  Finch  in- 
forms me  .hat  such  innovative  progranxs 
are  a  key  to  reversing  the  dangerous  de- 
cline of  our  public  school  systems 

In  supporting  recommital  of  the  HEW 
appropriation.  I  am  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  the  Pre.sident  has  pledged  to  veto 
the  bill  as  it  now  stands  on  anti-infla- 
tionary grounds  Should  such  a  veto  be 
overridden  by  tlie  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent has  Indicated  that  he  would  be 
obliged  for  anti-inflationary  reasons  to 
delete  funds  from  those  sectors  of  the 
HEW  budget  where  he  retains  the  dis- 
cretion to  do  so 

I  am  Infoi-med  that  such  an  off.set 
would  prevent  tlie  Department  from 
making  any  further  discretionary  loan.^ 
or  grants  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal 
year,  no  matter  how  urgent  they  might 
be  And  even  having  taken  that  extreme 
action,  only  a  half  of  the  inflationary  in- 
crease now  under  challenge  would  ac- 
tually be  offset  The  consequences  to 
high-priority  program.s.  such  as  medi- 
cal research  health  services  air  pollu- 
tion rehabihiation  senices  and  other 
vital  HEW-supportcd  activities  are  sim- 
ply unacceptable  to  our  Nation 

Tlie  task  that  now  lies  ahead  for  ilie 
Congress  and  the  administration  pre- 
ifent..*  us  with  a  high  challenge.  We  mast 
find  the  means  of  achieving  our  unmet 
.--ucia!  goals  while  preserving  liie  ba'^ic 
in'e?nty  of  our  economy. 

Th  ^  means  that  outworn  proprams 
will  h.^ve  to  be  phased  out,  that  the  most 
strtn7fnt  ec^no.Tiies  will  have  to  h*»  prac- 
Iced  to  in'^ure  full  value  for  the  Federal 
dJllar  and  tiiat  the  basis  of  earlier  stra- 
fcric  concepts  that  govern  military  out- 
lays will  ha. e  to  be  closely  re-examined 
in  the  light  of  current  national  defense 
requiremeuu.  Only  through  tbet.e  hard 
rhoitces  can  we  finally  succeed  in  pro- 
v.dirig  a  better  life  for  cur  people. 


-  SUPREME  COURT  NOMINATION'— 
iJCECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRFX) 

A.--  in  executive  session,  the  Presiduig 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  Pre.->ident  of  tlie  United  States 
subnmtms  the  nomination  of  George 
Harrold  Car.-,Acli.  of  Florida,  to  be  an 
Associate  Ju.siue  of  tlie  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Umtcd  Suies.  wluch  was  referiid 
to  the  ConimitU'c  en  the  Judiciary. 


.NOMINATION  OF  JUDGE  CARSWLLL 
TO  BE  AN  ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE  OF 
THE  SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  undi-i- 
.'tand  that  Uic  Senate  has  just  rec-eive-d 
from  Uie  President  the  iionunaiion  of 
JuQ;;e  Hirrcid  Cars-Acll.  of  the  f^fth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy e.\)iiing  on  the  Supreme  Court 

I  point  out  that  Judge  Carswell  i.-»  a 
rcsideiit  of  the  State  of  Florida.  As  a 
mailer  of  fact,  it  was  at  my  suggestion 
ti'.at  ihe  President  last  year  nominated 
Judge  Carswell  for  his  present  post  on 
tne  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

I  cannot  think  of  anyone  that  tiie 
President  of  the  United  States  could 
have  nominated  that  would  be  a  more 
clisUnguished  jurist  or  would  make  a 
better  Supreme  Court  Jastice  than  would 
Judge  Carswell. 

Judge  Carswell  has  spent  almost  his 
eat. re  career  in  the  Federal  judicial  s>'s- 
tem  He  was  a  US  allormy.  having 
been  appointed  in  1953  by  President 
Eisenhower.  He  held  that  post  for  5  years. 
He  was  the  youngest  U.S   attorney. 

In  1958  he  was  appomted  to  be  a  Fed- 
eral judge  in  Florida.  At  that  time  he 
was  tlie  youngest  Federal  jud^e  in  tlie 
United  States.  He  served  in  that  post 
with  distinction  for  more  Uian  11  years. 

I  understand,  from  checking  with  law- 
yers and  jurists  recently,  that  in  the  7 
months  he  has  served  on  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  he  has  continued  lo 
add  to  his  distinction  as  a  Federal  jurist. 

The  President  lias  made  an  excellent 
nomination.  I  beheve  that  when  the  Ju- 
diciary Conunittee  and  the  Senate  ex- 
amine the  record  of  Judge  Carswell.  they 
will  agree  that  he  will  make  an  eminent 
jurist  and  u  ill  be  a  credit  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  t.e  United  States. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  TIIE  DE- 
PARTMENTS OF  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES. 
1970_CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  conimucd  with  tlic  con- 
.•-ideration  of  the  report  of  ti-  ■  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  d.  agreeing 
vote^  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  raend- 
ment.s  of  the  Senate  to  tlie  bill  "H.R. 
mill  makirij  appropnations  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  :er.r  ending  June  30. 
1970  and  for  other  pui  j.>ofes 

Mr  MILLEK  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  afternoon  I  had  a  colloquy  with  the 
manager  of  the  p<  nding  conference  re- 
port, the  distmguislied  Senator  from 
Washuik'toii  I  attempted  to  shed  some 
Lght  en  certain  a."?pect8  of  Uie  problem 
relating  to  l)ie  Lud:/ft  which  I  am  Furt 


luiv(  troubled  not  only  me  but  also  a 
t,'ood  many  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, members  cf  the  pres^s.  and  members 
of  the  public. 

My  friend,  the  di.'-tinci.iLshed  Senator 
from  Wa-shingtoii.  pro\  ided  for  the  Rcc- 
oR'i  a  tabulation  entitled,  "Actions  on 
Budget  E.st)matcs  of  the  91st  Congress. 
first  session,  as  of  December  20,  1969,' 
vhic'n  sliows  tliat  the  budget  request.s 
I  onsidered  by  the  Senate  totaled  $135  1' 
billion  and  that  the  a.mounts  approvcn 
by  the  Senate  were  i educed  to  $130  :; 
billion 

The  amounl.^  ai  iced  to  in  conference 
were  reduced  further  to  $129.6  billion 
li  avm^'  a  savings  of  $5.6  biUion. 

That  did  not  ring  true  with  what  1 
iiad  understood  to  be  the  budget  picture 
I  attempted  to  point  out  that  when  wc 
comi  are  the  action  by  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration on  the  original  Johnson  budg- 
et, as  President  Johnson  wa.s  leaving 
otfjc^'  early  last  year,  a  subsequent  ac- 
tion by  the  Nixon  administration,  and  a 
further  subsequent  action  by  the  Nixon 
administration,  all  calculated  to  reduce 
the  budget.  It  appears  that  the  Nixon 
administration  had  cut  spending  con- 
siderably. 

Then  to  come  along  and  suggest  that 
Congress  had  cut  that  amoimt  by  an- 
other $5.6  billion  just  (Ld  not  make 
sense  to  me. 

My  friend,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, a.ssured  us — and  as  I  said  eaxher, 
I  am  sure  he  was  quite  sincere — that  the 
figures  which  appear  on  the  table  which 
he  provided  for  the  Record  represent  a 
final  figure  on  budget  askings  by  the 
Nixon  administration. 

With  all  due  deference.  I  must  say 
that  I  do  not  believe  the  people  have  a 
complete  picture.  It  is  true,  I  am  advised, 
that  Uiese  do  repreeent  the  final  budget 
askings  by  the  Nixon  administration,  or 
by  the  agencies  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration. However.  Uiere  are  two  points 
to  be  made.  First,  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration, or  at  least  some  agencies  of  the 
Nixon  administration,  and  especially  the 
Department  of  Defense,  without  fonnal 
action  on  the  budget  requests,  IniUattd 
action  to  cut  spending  by  a  gcxxi  many 
billions  of  dollars. 

So,  the  budget  actually,  as  far  as 
spending  action  was  concerned,  had  al- 
ready l)een  cut  by  the  time  action  was 
taken  on  the  fonnal  budget  requests  by 
Uie  Appropriations  Committee. 

So.  Lf  we  look  onlj-  at  the  formal  budget 
requests  and  forget  about  Uie  initiatives 
taken  by  the  Defense  Department  to  cut 
S5  to  $6  billion,  we  will  not  get  a  correct 
picture. 

Mr.  TY DINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
•Sonator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mar>land.  However,  I  want  to 
complete  the  picture  first. 

Tlie  people  would  not  obtain  a  correct 
impression  as  far  as  the  true  action  by 
the  Nixon  administration  is  concerned. 
We  have  to  dilTercntiate  between  formal 
budtet  requests  on  tlie  one  hand,  which 
are  reprc-emed  by  the  table,  and  the 
actual  budget  actions  'jy  the  Nixon  ad- 
mini:,lration,  w  hich  is  really  what  counts 

Second,  I  huve  here  the  1970  Budpt-i 
Sc'rekcepin^-   Rejjcut.   StatT  Reix>:t  Nc. 


I 

January  19,  1970 

14,  of  the  Joint  Conunittee  on  Reduction 
of  Federal  Expenditures  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  as  of  the  end  of 
the  first  session  of  the  91st  Congress, 
December  23,  1969. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  fact  that  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures  Is 
headed  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
Representative  Georcb  Mahon.  Also, 
among  others  on  the  committee,  are  the 
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Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender  i  , 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  HottAND  > , 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  An- 
derson), the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Williams)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr,  Hruska)  . 

Mr.  President,  recognizing  the  make- 
up of  this  distinguished  committee  con- 
sisting of  leading  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  report  shoiJd 


carry  great  vteight  not  only  with  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  but  also  with  members 
of  the  press  and  the  public.  On  pages  4 
and  5  of  this  report  appears  the  analysis 
which  I  think  the  people  should  have. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  pages  4  and  5  from  the  report 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
w  ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows; 


SUPPORTING  TABU  NO    1      EFFECT  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTIONS  AND  INACTIOf^S  ON  BUDCET  ;>iJTHORiTY  AND  OUTLAYS  (EXPENDITURES)  DURING  THE 

91ST  CONGRESS    1ST  SESSION  AS  OF  DECEVEER  23.  1969 
(In  thousands  of  dollirs] 


Item?  acted  upon 


Congressional  actions  on  budget  authority  (changes       Congressional  actions  on  budget  outlays  (changes 
from  tne  re.ised  Dulget)  from  the  reused  budget) 


Semte 
(2) 


EnacteJ 
(3) 


Fiscal  year  1970  actions  on  individual  bills  affecting  budget  authority  and  outlays: 
Appropriation  bills  -changes  from  the  revised  budget: 

Treasury.  Post  Office,  and  E»eculi»e  Office  (HR.  11582.  Public  Law  91  74) 

Agricullure  and  related  agencies  (H  R  11612,  P.L  91-127). 

Second  supplemental.  1969(HR  11400  P.L  91-47).... 

Section  401  outlay  ceiling  _.    .  ..--- :;\; „ 

Independent  offices  and  Department  ol  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (H.R. 

12307;  PL  91  126)  - 

Interior  and  related  agencies  (HR  12781,  PL.  91-98) ,;  • ,  :jj.i  ■,; , 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary  and  related  agencies  (H.R.  12964,  P.L. 

91  153)  

Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  related  agencies  (H.R.  13111) — 

Legislative  Branch  (H  R  13763.  PL  91  145) 

Public  Works  (HR  14159.  PL  91  144)       .         -■ 

Military  Construction  (H  R  14751,  PL  91  170) - 

Transportation  (H  R  14794,  PL  91  168)     . -. 

District  of  Columbia  (HR  14916,  PL.  91  155)  

Department  of  Defense  (H.R  15090.  P.L  91  171)..  - 

Foreign  Aid  (H  R   15149)  . - 

Supplemental,  1970(HR   15209  PL  91  166)... - 


-42.382 

- 150.  907 


-471.325 
-15.81'J 

-130,070 

rl,  078.  365 

-26.  850 

4-301.469 

-466.  741 

-r  34,  546 

-40.151 

-5.318.152 

-1.071.544 

—63. 490 


-34.519 
4L'5.  235 


-177. '21 
-8.090 

-83.  350 
1.637.686 

-29.842 
-789.45; 
-313.854 
-106.679 

-55.295 

-5.955.544 

-960.  779 

-17.721 


-38.482 
-f  251. 341 


House 
(-) 


-37.000 

-r:53.  OCrJ 

-92.  700 


Senate 
(5) 


Enacted 
(6) 


-226.099 
-10.481 

-111.272 

-1.139.028 

-27.826 

-552.  030 

-356.844 

-89.265 

-60.  332 

-5.637,632 

-1.120,654 

-36,317 


-61.000 
-15.300 

-71,000 

-521.000 

-7.900 

-10.500 

-37.000 

-172.000 

-14.000 

-3.000.000 

-167.000 

-5.670 


-30.600 
-294,000 
-64,700 
(-1.900,000) 

-25,900 
-11.800 

-40.600 

-653. 000 

-8.800 

-f  67. 400 

-26.500 

-43.200 

-13.800 

-3.250.000 

-146.000 

-30.000 


-34.rjOO 

-  166.000 

-75,000 

(-1,000.000) 

-40.000 
-  7.  SO'O 

-63.000 

-565.000 

-8.700 

-50,000 

-29,000 
-133.000 

-12,500 

-3.200,000 

-120,000 

-19,000 


Subtotal,  appropriation  bills 


-6,393,042 


-4.697.463 


-5.594.275 


-3.096.070 


-2.617.500 


N.A. 
-(-8.090 
-1-1.362 
-r 16. 225 
4-2.803 
-i-5.954 
-(-8. 000 
-(-1,500 
-(-8.538 

"'+3,'600' 
-(-20.000 


+1.473 


Legislative  bills  with  spending  authorizations— changes  from  the  revised  budget: 

Civil  service  retirement  benehls  (Public  Law  91-93) 

Defense:  overseas  mailing  privileges  (H.R  8434) 

Veterans  read|ustmenl  benehts  (Public  Law  91-22).. 

Veterans  hospital  care  for  70-year-olds  (H.R.  693).. 

Veterans  care  in  State  homes  (PL  91-178)  

Veterans  care  in  community  nursing  homes  (H.R.  692). 

Veterans  outpatient  care  (Public  Law  91-102) 

Veterans  nursing  home  cart  (service-connected) (Public  Law  91  101) 

Veterans  non-service-connected  benefits  (H.R.  372) 

Additional  district  judges  (S.  952) 

Additional  clerks  lor  House  Members  (H.  Res.  357) 

Appalachian  highways  (P.L.  91  123)  

Food  for  needy  children  (H.R.  11651) 

Veterans  education  assistance  (H.R.  11959) 

Veterans  Vietnam  insurance  (S.  2003) 

Veterans  additional  $5,000  insurance  (S.  1479).. 

Veterans  double  Indemnity  insurance  (S.  1650) --- 

Veterans  dismemberment  insurance(S.  2186) 

Veterans  increased  dependency  and  indemnity  compensation  (P.L  91-96) 

Navajo  Indian  road  (S.  404)     

Travel  per  diem  (P.L  91  114) 

Federal  salary  comparability  (H.R.  13000) 

Public  Health  Service  retirement  (S.  2452) 

Prisoner-of-war  medical  care  (S.  1279) 

Military  lawyers  retention  (H.R.  4296) 

Judges' 20-year  retirement  (S.  1508) .-  - ;  i,^  ijj. 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  (P.L  91-152) -t-1,500,000 

Outdoor  advertising  controls  (S.  1442) — 

Expanding  mortgage  market  (P.L.  91-151) 

Adjustment  of  military  retired  pay  (PL  91-179) 

Unemployment  trust  fund  (H.R.  14705) 

Family  separation  altowance— residence  (H.R.  110) 

Per  diem  allowance  (PL  91  183) 

Air  evacuation  subsistence  (H.R.  9654) , 

Federal-aid  highways  (H.R  14741) 

Additional  super  grade  positions  (PL.  91-187) 

Legislative  and  judicial  salaries  (P.L.  91-67) 

Social  security  benefits  (PL  91  172) 

NSLI  trust  fund  for  veterans  home  loans  (H.R.  9476) ,  „™, ^vv^ 

Urban  mass  transportation  (S.  3154) -Z.  800,  000 


N.A. 

-f-145.000 

-(-1,362 

-t- 16. 225 

-t-2,803 

-i-1.362 

(') 

+2.803 

-8.000 
-(-1,500 

+4.000 
!-r750 

+86.100 
-8.900 
-3.952 

^16.225 
-2.803 
-5.954 
-1-8.000 
-1.500 
+8, 538 


+94,700 


-2. 920.  000 


+65.000 


-3.952 

+  16.225 

-2.803 

-8.000 
-(-1.500 


+2.300 
(') 

+2, 803 


-4.000 
:r750 


+3,600 


+3,600  .,. 


+1.473 


+206,500 


+61.565 


+750.000 


+7,000 


N.A. 

+14,000 

+  14.000 

-4-9,000 

+41.000 

+25 
+26.000 


+383.000 

^1.700 

-1-45,000 

+  100.000 

+10,000 

-52.840 

-5.000 

-^13.000 

+696.000 

-4-110 

+  1,017 


(») 


+  100.000 
+206,500 


+31.300 


(-61.565 


-13,000 

(; 


+750,000 


-)-636 


-1,500,000 


-1-7.000 
N.A. 


+380.000 

-1.700 

-1-45.000 

-(-100,000 
+  10,000 
+  52,840 

-^13.'000 

+696.000 

+  110 

+1,017 


r3,600 
(•) 


-31,300 

-rl3.006 
(') 


-(-636 


N.A. 


-15,000 

3.000,000 

+  14,000 


+3.000,000 
+  14,000 


+  123.000 
-r  14.  000 


N.A. 
-14,000 


+  123.000 
-1-14.000 


+41.000 


-(-41,000 


-9.000 

+41.000 

+25 


+41,000 


-1-41,000 


-93 

-38 


-38 


-1.000,000 
-1.000.000 


-93 

-38 

900.000 


-38 
-1.050.000 


Subtotal,  legislative  bills 

Total,  actions  on  individual  bills 


InKtions  on  legislative  proposals  to  reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  see  Part  I  ol 
supporting  table  No.  4.  page  11 +1,313.513 

Total,  fiscal  year  1970 


+2, 705, 972 

-^7.209,721 

4-4, 756.  777 

-r3, 457. 662 

+3,384,011 

+1.350.715 

-3, 687, 070 

-2.512,258 

-837,498 

+361,592 

+786,  bll 

-1,569.285 

+1,313.513 

+1.313.513 

+  1.313.513 

+1,231,913 

+1,231,913 

4-1.231  913 

-2, 373, 557 

+3. 825. 771 

+476. 015 

+1,593,505 

+1,998,424 

-337.  372 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  we  can 
reconcile  these  tables  with  Uie  table 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington     placed    in     the     Record 


G&rlicr  trOdfty 

Mr,  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  just  a  moment?  I 
have  to  leave  the  Chamber. 


Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  has  re- 
ferred to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 
These  are  not  my  figures.  They  are  fig- 
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"res  from  Uie  Committ^'e  on  Approprta- 
'lons  which  I  used  in  my  si>eech  and 
which  the  Senator  from  Ijoui^iana  used 
•>  his  speech.  They  are  figures  on  ap- 
I  icpriatlons. 

Is  It  not  true  that  what  the  Stnator 
V  reading  from — and  I  have  it  before 
•iie — is  a  supportins  table  on  tl;e  cxpend- 
rures.^  L;  that  correct? 

Mr  MILLER  The  Senator  read  the 
1  fie  of  the  table  which  the  Senator  from 
Waslnngton  gave  me  earlier  today  It  Is 
;i.i  estimate  of  new  biidiTetar>-  authority 
i.s  of  December  20.  1969  I  want  to  make 
<  lea: .  and  I  emphasized  tin.-  earlier  to- 
day and  auain  just  a  few  momenls  a^o, 
tluit  as  far  as  It  goes  it  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Yes  These  are  ex- 
penditures The  table  the  Senator  put  in 
.s  a  supporting  table 

Mr  T\'DINGS.  That  is  eori.-tt  It  says 
so. 

Mr     MILLER     The    one   tlie   Senator 
from   Iowa   had  printed  in   the  Record 
Irom    the    joint    committee    is    entitled 
Supporting  table  " 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  That  i^  coiiect 
Jlajbe  I  misunderstood  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  I  was  talking  about  appropri- 
ations and  he  was  sucgesimg  liiat  the 
fxpoiditure  tables  are  different,  which 
they  are  They  are  here  That  i.-  a  minu.'! 
$3  billion. 

Mr.  MILLER  I  do  want  to  s.iy,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier  liiis  afternoon,  I  did 
not  believe  we  were  on  the  same  wave- 
length. This  has  been  the  diflBculty  that 
lm«  caused  the  confusion  not  only  among 
Members  of  the  Senate  but  also  among 
members  of  the  press  and  of  tlie  public. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  There  are  two  w  ave- 
lengths  to  begin  with  and  you  cannot  be 
on  the  same  wavelength 

Mr  MILLER.  So  that  one.  without  the 
other,  will  leave  a  misrepresentation  The 
wavelength  my-  fiiend  from  Washinrton 
waa  on 

Mr  TYDINGS  Was  tiie  e.-uire  fi.^cal 
year 

Mr  MILLER  (continuing'  Was  that 
Congress  cut  the  Ni.xon  budget  by  $5  6 
billion  and  the  inference  one  could  draw 
from  that  statement  would  be,  since  we 
already  saved  $5.6  billion  over  the  Nixon 
budget,  why  are  we  arguing  about  a  lit- 
tle old  $13  billion  increase  in  the  HEW 
appropriation  bill 

A»  a  matter  of  fact,  that  i.s  not  the 
caae.  The  case  is,  as  set  forth  in  the  two 
paces  from  the  Joint  Committee  on  Re- 
dactions of  Federal  Expenditures  which 
I  insert  in  the  Record,  that  tn.sofar  tj: 
tlie  appropriations  action.s  are  concerned 
to  which  the  distinguif hed  .Senator  from 
Washington  refened.  there  has  indeed. 
L>een  a  reduction  of  $5  6  billion  m  the 
loi-mal  Nixon  budget  requests 

Mr  TYDINGS.  For  fiscal  year  1370 

Mr  MILLER.  But  that  is  not  the  whole 
<.l^c.  One  can  find,  following  this  $5  6 
billion  in  the  supporting  tables  from  the 
.!(>int  Committee  on  Reductions  of  Fed- 
(  ral  Expenditures,  an  amount  of  $4,7  bil- 
lion covenng  various  legislative  bills, 
Ali.ch  entail  expenditures,  and  another 
.-.mount  of  $13  billion  representing  what 
are  caUed  "inactions  on  legislative  pro- 
fo^al*   to   reduce  budget   authority,     so 


the  net  result  is  that,  instead  of  Con- 
press  reducing  the  Federal  budget  out- 
lays, by  $5  6  billion  which  the  taxpayers 
have  to  pay  for.  Congress  has  run  up  a 
deficit  of  nieiTly  a  half  billion  dollars, 

Mr  TYT>:yc,S  N!r  Pri-i-ident.  will  the 
5^1'nator  yield' 

Mr  MILLER,  If  it  were  not  for  that 
;):cture,  I  do  not  think  we  would  be  ar- 
guing too  much  about  tlie  $1.3  billion 
HEW  excess  that  hai;  resulted  in  the 
threatened  veto. 

I  ho\ye  this  explanation  will  show  that 
there  are.  indeed,  two  wavelengths  and 
tliat  the  one  I  have  piven  Is  the  full 
wavelength  beoaii,'^e  it  reveals  tJie  total 
picture  as  far  as  taxpayp--s  are  conccrn- 
€-d  and  as  Inr  as  inflation  i.s  concerned: 
how  much  money  is  going  to  be  spent 
versus  receipts. 

Tills  excellent  report  from  the  Joint 
Conuuittce  on  the  Rcduct.on  of  ExiH-nd- 
iiures  give*  that  picture 

I  might  arid  that  I  will  reluctantly 
vote  a>;ain.'t  the  conference  report,  be- 
eaii,se,  I  iindei-sLand,  according  to  the 
parliamt  nt.iry  nilt^  that  the  only  way 
tins  bill  c?Ji  be  referred  back  to  confer- 
ence with  i!!.*;;  ructions  is.  first  of  all.  to 
defeat  liie  conference  rei>ort.  It  would 
be  my  hope,  i:  the  conference  report  is 
defeated,  t.hp.t  appropriate  instructions 
would  be  gnen  to  preserve  most  of  the 
nnpat-ted  aid  poi-tion  ot  this  bill.  We  are 
ratlier  late  m  ttie  year  already.  Many 
.'choul  district.--  liavc  bud'/eted  on  the  as- 
sumption tb.at  pretty  much  the  same 
amount  of  money  that  was  app.opiiated 
for  fiscal  lf*69  would  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  1970  However,  there  arc  some 
which  are  receiving  w;r.dfall,s  which 
si.ould  be  avoided. 

There  is  a  very  able  article  printed  in 
The  National  Ob.servcr  of  January  19,  en- 
titled -Impacted  Aid  and  What  Its  All 
About.  '  which  indicates  some  of  the  de- 
fects in  the  present  Impacted  aid  pro- 
gram and  what  President  Nixon  would 
like  to  do  about  it. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanlmoas  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Recobd  the 
article  from  the  National  Observer  of 
Jan  lary  19, 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Rrt  - 
OR"),  as  follows: 

rMPACTroAiD    What  lis  ALt  Abovt 

Since  1951,  th»  P^de^»l  OoTrmment  hem 
been  paying  subsidies  to  local  school  dUirlcts 
i:>ai  educate  a  •>ignlfic*Dt  number  of  ctiU- 
Uren  oX  Federal  empioyes  It  has  done  bo 
beca'.ise  Congress  decided  thai  It  was  unfair 
for  loca!  laxpaytrs  to  put  up  all  the  money 
f'T  educating  children  »'ho,se  parents  worked 
IT  lived  on  Federal  properly  that  i?  not  stib- 
Ject  to  local  school  taxes 

Congress  worked  out  a  complicated  !ur- 
mula  for  ralcuiating  these  sulisldiei  The 
formula  detemilnes  the  average  amount  llmi 
local  lajipayeri  spend  on  each  pupl!  In  their 
hchool  gystem  Then  It  ronghly  matches  this 
stim  for  each  student  who  lives  on  Federal 
properly  It  pays  half  as  much  for  each  child 
ol  a  Federal  employe  who  lives  on  property 
that  Im  s'lbject  to  local  scbcx.)!  taxes  The  law 
describes  the  fully  subsidized  studont.s  from 
Oovernmeiit  reservatlon.s  as  "Category  A" 
tivulents  and  tho^e  who  are  liaUway  sub- 
^:Lll^ed  a-s    Category  B"'  students. 

The  program  c(«l  130.000,000  In  Its  OrBt 
\iar  Ir  hrt,.  multiplied  man;  tiroes  iloce  be- 
,;,M>ie   of   grnwirn'   G'^t-rnment    eiiiployme nt . 


rl-lng  co.sts  of  education,  and  the  discovery 
by  atldltlonal  school  admlnl.strators  th,if 
they  were  en".t!ed  to  fome  of  this  Feder.il 
raoney. 

Tl\e  program  accelerated  thre«  years  •go 
when  the  payments  formula  was  altered  to 
.iliow  any  district  with  400  "A"  or  "B"  pupils 
to  apply  fur  fundi,  uo  aiai.er  how  Uuy  k 
proportion  tins  might  be  of  the  tot&l  slu- 
i!?Mit  body  This  broutjht  in  major  metropoU- 
t.i!i  school  system?  like  that  of  Chicago,  which 
in  flsr;il  1968  It.i  tirvt  participating  year,  re- 
(clvfd  »3.000  000  In  Impact"  funds  How- 
cter.  children  of  either  catetfory  must  make 
up  3  per  cent  of  the  siudeiit  body  In  school 
-•■y.-items  where  they  ntmiber  less  than  400 
liialrKl.-,  with  lc.«s  than  10  >nch  children  art 
liut  entitled  to  any  nionty  uiioer  the  rules. 

About  4,600  of  the  nation's  20.000  school 
district*  took  advant.ige  of  the  progriim  last 
year,  on  behalf  of  400.000  '  A  '  students  and 
2  400,000  "B  '  pujjlls  Congrehs  appropriated 
5506  000.000  for  the  program  l.ist  year,  but 
It  h.id  grown  'o  Ur^e  that  each  district  re- 
ceived onlv  90  per  cent  of  wh.it  It  was  en- 
tiileu  to  umler  the  ofhclal  formula.  The  U.6, 
Oil  re  of  Education  estimates  that  dletnrt.-^ 
will  be  entitled  to  1725,000000  next  ye.ir  i: 
ti.c  ESJiie  formula  Is  u&ed. 

President  Nixon  wants  to  change  the  f.jr- 
niula  by  dropping  Category  B  students,  and 
s'lljeldi/Jng  only  those  children  whose  fam- 
ilies live  and  »ork  on  Government  property 
ni'istly  military  b-,i.es.  The  C187,000.000  that 
he  has  requested  would  pay  the  entire  sub- 
sidy to  which  their  school  districts  are  en- 
titled, ln£t«ad  of  the  90  per  cent  ttoty  rt- 
ifived  l4ist  year 

Tills  change  would  fharply  reduce  suUsi- 
dic-^  to  communities  housing  large  nuBlber^ 
v:  Government  workers,  especially  Uie  sub- 
tirli.s  of  Washington,  DC  Offlclala  of  one 
Mibtirban  dl.«rtrlct,  Fairfax  County.  Virginia 
^ay  that  only  600  of  their  110,000  ■tndent.F 
are  In  the  "A"  category,  but  60,000  «t«  sub- 
sidized as  ~Bs,"  Elimination  of  the  cubsidy 
for  the  "B"  students,  they  figtire,  would  cost 
the  county  ti4.000,UOO  in  Federal  mid  tM.xi 
year, 

A  few  school  districts  would  benefit  from 
Mr  Nixon's  version  of  the  taw  If  they  con- 
i.4in  many  children  who  live  on  mliltary 
b.%.ses  Alaska,  for  example,  could  gain  more 
than  $500,000  pwr  year. 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
be  my  hope  that  the  Senate  woaM  re- 
ject the  conference  report  and  then  pre- 
pare a[>proprlate  instructions  to  the  con- 
ference with  the  idea  of  preservlnfi  most 
of  the  impacted  aid  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  perhaps  dropping  off  some  of  the 
windfall  aspects  from  it  and  tryiiv:  to 
approach  Uie  President's  budget  on  the 
HEW  appropriations.  We  could  go  then 
before  the  public  and  show  that  we  have 
tlie  resolve  to  do  something  about  in- 
flation, 

I  Uiink  it  has  been  well  pointed  out 
i.'iat  some  of  the  aid  tliat  might  be  lost 
to  education  or  to  health  programs  be- 
cau.se  <rf  some  cuts  proposed  In  the  HEW 
budget  is  far.  far  overshadowed  by  the 
results  of  inflation  on  our  schools,  school 
districts,  hospitals,  and  oUier  health  cen- 
ters, .so  that  we  simply  must  do  some- 
thing about  inflation  Tliat  should  be 
and  is.  as  far  as  President  Nixon  is  con- 
cerned, the  No,  1  target  on  the  domestic 
scene  for  our  country.  Unless  we  do  some- 
thin;.'  about  this  inflation,  things  are 
fToing  to  pet  ^-orse.  We  are  faced  with 
r.iore  inflation  and  high  interest  rates. 
s.)  we  must  draw  the  line.  I  think  H  Is 
time  for  ut  to  draw  the  Une.  Congren 
has  collectively  made  a  dedson  on  mioil- 
ties  when  It  passed  the  tax  bill.  As  I  said. 
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vhen  I  voted  for  It.  I  regretted  what  I 
leinrdcd  as  excess  tax  relief  in  that  bill, 
but  a  majority  of  Congress  made  the  de- 
e.sion.  Tlie  No.  1  priority  was  to  be  ex- 
tcstive  tax  relief  and  the  No.  2  priority 
v.a.s  to  meet  the  needs  of  health,  educa- 
i  .in  and  social  welfare. 

What  Congress  should  have  done  was 
lo  collectively  decide  tliat  the  No.  1  pri- 
(uitv  would  be  modest  tax  relief  with 
tiiouih  revenue  left  over  to  meet  the 
needs  of  education,  health,  and  social 
welfare,  but  I  regret  that  a  majority  of 
mv  brothers  did  not  see  it  that  way. 
Thev  made  the  decision  and  now  they 
have  to  Uve  with  it.  If  they  are  not  will- 
ing to  live  with  it,  it  means  we  are  going 
to  have  more  iiiflation  and  high  interest 
rates.  They  cannot  make  a  different 
choice.  Tliey  caimot  have  their  cake  and 
eat  It. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  see  fit  to 
vote  against  the  conference  report  and 
join  with  me  in  Instructions  to  the  con- 
ferees to  change  the  HEW  bill  generally 
along  the  lines  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent, but  with  the  present  level  of  Im- 
pacted aid  largely  preserved. 

My  colleague  frwn  Maryland  (Mr. 
Ttddigs)  has  been  pmtiently  waiting.  I 
hope  he  does  not  mind  that  I  have  com- 
pleted mystatement.  but  if  he  has  ques- 
tions, I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

If  my  colleague  does  not  have  ques- 
tions, I  am  glad  my  statement  has  been 
so  clear . 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
rather  saddened  and  chagrined  to  learn 
that  my  colleague  from  the  State  of  Iowa 
is  going  to  turn  his  back  on  the  school- 
children of  America:  Is  going  to  turn  his 
back  on  air  pollution  demonstration  pro- 
prams,  mental  retardation,  hospital  con- 
struction, health  manpower,  construction 
of  medical  training  and  research  facili- 
ties, elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, instructional  equipment,  education 
iMrofessions  development,  student  aid  for 
higher  education,  vocational  education, 
libraries  and  library  services,  and  Is  go- 
ing to  respond  to  the  directions  of  the 
White  House. 

I  have  listened  with  interest  to  the 
Senator's  use  of  the  supporting  tables  on 
pages  4  and  5  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  but 
wish  to  point  out  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  that  the  label  at  the  top  of  those 
pages  is  mostly  on  action  and  inaction 
on  congressional  outlays  or  expenditui«s 
during  the  first  session  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress, as  of  December  23.  1969. 

The  budget  for  fiscal  year  1970,  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  President,  runs  from  July 
1.  1969.  to  June  30,  1970.  No  matter  how 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  and  no  matter 
how  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  view  It, 
the  budget  requests  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  fiscal  year  1970 
were  cut  by  over  ISHs  billion  after  we 
inserted  the  items  which  the  Senator  Is 
going  to  vote  against,  the  aid  to  educa- 
tion, mental  health,  and  health  facilities 
in  this  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  can  justify  to  his  constituents 
why  when  the  President  asks  for  $1.1 


billion  more  In  foreign  assistance,  that  Is 
not  Inflationary — and  he  asked  $1.1  bil- 
lion more  than  we  gave  him — but  when 
the  Congress  appropriates  $1  billion 
more,  for  health  and  education,  after  we 
have  already  cut  over  $6  billion  from  the 
President's  request,  that  is  inflationary. 
I  would  like  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to 
explain  to  the  American  people  why  tlie 
President's  request  for  $5.6  billion  more 
in  military  expenditures — and  we  all 
know  the  extravagances  and  wastes  in 
the  Defense  Budget  which  have  been 
brought  out  by  the  congressional  com- 
mittees, the  requests  which  the  Senate 
and  the  House  cut — was  uu^  inflationary, 
and  yet  $1  billion  for  health,  for  hospital 
construction,  for  vocational  training,  for 
aid  to  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, for  classrooms  across  the  country, 
is  inflationary. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  Is  going  to  justify  to  his  con- 
stituents the  position  that  $400  million 
more  In  independent  oflQces  appropria- 
tion bill— which  we  cut  off  the  Presi- 
dent's appropriation  request — was  not 
inflationary. 

Why  was  the  additional  $38  million 
we  cut  off  the  Post  Office-Treasury  re- 
quest not  inflationary? 

Why  was  the  $10  million  we  cut  from 
the  Interior  bill  not  inflationary? 

Why  was  the  $121  mlUion  we  cut  from 
State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  Judiciary 
appropriation  not  Inflationary? 

I  would  especially  like  to  hear  from  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  why  the  $1.1  billion 
which  we  cut  from  the  foreign  aid  re- 
quest was  not  Inflationary.  When  the 
President  requests  to  spend  foreign  aid 
money  which.  In  many  countries,  is  just 
poured  down  the  drain,  why  is  that  not 
inflationary?  It  is  fine  when  the  Presi- 
dent requests  It.  It  seems  it  Is  not  a  bit 
inflationary  when  the  President  requests 
$5.8  billion  more  than  we  gave  him.  Yet 
when  we  cut  the  overall  fiscal  appro- 
priation by  $5.8  billion,  and  yet  within 
that  cut  we  provide  a  little  extra,  $13 
million  extra,  for  air  pollution  research 
and  demonstration  programs,  that  Is 
Inflationary. 

When  we  request  $2  million  for  mental 
health,  manpower  development,  that  Is 
Inflationary.  But  $1.1  billion  extra  for 
foreign  aid,  when  requested  by  the  Pres- 
ident, Is  just  fine;  that  Is  not  a  bit 
inflationary. 

When  we  request  $10  million  for 
comprehensive  health  planning  and 
services,  that  Is  Inflationary. 

When  we  request  $104  million  for  hos- 
pital construction  imder  the  Hill-Burton 
program,  that  is  Just  terrible.  We  can- 
not do  that.  Call  the  Republicans;  crack 
the  whip.  Get  the  leader  out  and  roll 
everybody  in  line.  We  cannot  have  that 
$104  million  extra  for  hospital  construc- 
tion imder  the  mil-Burton  Act. 

It  Is  an  right  for  the  President  to  ask 
for  $5  bllUon  more  for  the  miUtary,  It  is 
all  right  for  him  to  ask  $1.1  billion  more 
for  foreign  aid.  That  Is  not  inflationary. 
But,  my  goodness,  we  cannot  have  $60 
million  for  research  In  cancer,  heart, 
arthritis-metabolic  diseases,  stroke,  al- 
lergy, and  other  diseases.  That,  accord- 
ing to  the  Republican  economics,  is 
inflationary. 


My  goodness,  the  very  idea  of  $312  mil- 
lion for  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation for  American  schoolchildren. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  sorry.  I  ?ave  the 
Senator  his  turn.  Now  I  am  going  to 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thought  the  Senator 
was  asking  me  a  question. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  aid  to  elementary 
and  secondary  education  seems  to  be  in- 
flationary. The  very  idea  of  $312  mil- 
lion going  for  title  I.  supplementary  ed- 
ucational centers,  libi-ary  resources,  and 
dropout  prevention  programs.  My  good- 
ness, that  is  going  to  disrupt  the  na- 
tional economy.  The  administration 
thought  it  was  all  right  to  have  $1.1  bil- 
lion extra  for  foreign  assistance,  but 
Congress  cut  that.  We  thought  it  was  in- 
flationary, and  we  cut  it.  We  cut  $5.6  bil- 
lion out  of  military  spending.  We  cut  10 
of  the  14  budgetary  requests  submitted 
by  the  President.  In  that  total  we  still 
allowed  enough  for  extra  money  to  go  for 
education  and  health.  And  now  the  Sen- 
ator is  going  to  turn  around  and  say  to 
the  schoolchildren  of  the  United  States 
that  he  is  going  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  because  it  is  inflationary. 

I  do  not  know  how  anyone  is  going  to 
juggle  the  figures — and  figures  can  be 
juggled — ^but  there  is  no  way  to  confuse 
the  budgetary  requests  of  the  President 
for  fiscal  1970,  and  there  is  no  way  to 
juggle  the  figures  that  Congress  finally 
approved.  There  Is  no  way  to  contradict 
the  differences  between  the  President's 
requests  and  the  budget  passed  by 
Congress. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  these  other 
items.  Here  is  another  Inflationary  item. 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  to  the  item  of  $14,150,000  for  edu- 
cation for  the  handicapped.  That  Just 
should  not  be  there.  It  Is  tremendously 
inflationary.  It  is  quite  an  right  to  have 
the  C-5A.  That  is  fine.  That  has  had  an 
ovemm  of  only  $2  billion,  but  the  Tery 
idea  of  having  only  $14  million  for  the 
handicapped,  is  just  too  much. 

Here  is  another  one:  $12  million  for 
education  professions  development.  TTie 
idea  of  throwing  away  $12  million  on 
teachers.  The  very  Idea.  We  eoold  very 
wdl  provide  what  the  President  wanted— 
another  $1,100  million  for  foreign  aid  and 
assistance,  for  example.  TTiat  is  fine. 
That  is  not  inflationary.  That  is  just 
dandy. 

Then  look  at  this:  Libraries,  library  re- 
sources, commimity  services,  $41  million. 
That  would  be  a  tragic  expenditure. 
Much  better,  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  come 
up  with  something  In  military  construc- 
ti<Mi.  Aha:  like  the  extra  $35«  million  in 
military  construction.  That  is  not  Infla- 
tionary: that  Is  Just  fine.  But  Congress 
thought  It  was.  Caigress  cut  It  out  But 
it  is  not  inflationary  w^hen  the  President 
requests  it. 

Aha,  look  at  this:  Instructional  equip- 
ment. National  Defenae  Education  Act. 
$48  million.  We  cannot  let  that  go 
through.  We  cannot  have  that  Inflation- 
ary item.  We  have  got  to  support  that 
veto. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  make  one  or  two 
more  comments  about  the  actions  by  the 
91st  Congress  on  the  budget  requests  of 
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llu'  President  of  the  Ui.iied  Stales.  I  do 
no:  know  what  sort  of  commurucations 
there  are  k>etween  the  White  House  and 
the  media  in  this  country,  but  I  know 
tl-,3t  the  major  media  in  thi.-  country,  the 
iie'.^spapers  and  television,  are  apparent- 
ly completely  and  abysmally  ignorant  of 
vihat  Congress  did  to  the  Prtsidenf.-.  ap- 
i.  lopnation  requests  this  year. 

"^xeiy  tune  I  have  been  inteiAiewed  by 
a  ne\%spaper  reporter  a  tele\  ision  re- 
porter, or  a  radio  reixiiier.  they  have 
had  the  idea  that  Con-:ress  was  being 
wasteful,  that  Conr.tesj  was  increasing 
liie  expenditures,  and  tliat  the  White 
Hou.-e  was  reducing  theii-'..  I  know  Mr. 
ACNEW  has  «ood  communication  with 
the  media,  evidently,  .-lace  he  has  casti- 
gated them  a  bit  but  I  would  suggest 
to  them  that  they  t;ei  lie  message  across 
to  the  American  people  thai  alter  the 
President  had  fini.-hed  ai.d  reviowed  tlie 
Johnson  budget  and  made  his  addi- 
tions and  reductions— and  he  made 
some — then  Congress  came  throuiih  and 
cut  $5  5  billion  from,  his  requests  and  at 
ihe  same  tune,  we  otiU  piov  ided  sufficient 
funds  for  matters  w  hicii  w  e  thou;:;ht  w  ere 
vitally  necessary  in  the  fields  of  educa- 
uon  and  health 

Now  we  receive  the  word  that  Uie  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  feeU  that  these 
are  inflationary.  His  additional  $5  6  bil- 
lion m  requests  of  the  total  budget  were 
not,  but  this  little  addition  to  the  health 
of  our  Nation  and  for  the  schoolchildren 
of  America  is  inflationary,  and  he  is  ,;o- 
lu^  to  veto  It  He  calls  on  all  members 
of  his  party  to  stand  by  his  veto  and  to 
turn  their  backs  on  the  schoolchildren  of 
America,  the  old  people  of  America  the 
sick,  the  diseased,  and  the  unhealthy.  I 
certainly  hope  Congress  stands  on  its  ow  n 
feet,  and  I  certainly  hope  that  if  the  Pres- 
ident goes  through  with  the  veto  of  the 
HETW  appropriations  that  Concress  will 
act  on  the  merits,  and  not  at  the  behest 
of  the  party  whip 

I  am  now  prepared  to  yield  the  floor, 
though  I  shall  be  happy  to  respond  to 
questions  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  if 
he  wishes. 

Mr  MILLER  I  prefer  to  speak  on  my 
own  lime. 

Mr.  President.  I  regret  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  did  not  see  fit  to 
yield  earlier,  because  I  understood  that 
he  was  asking  me  some  questions  Per- 
haps they  were  just  rhetorical  questlorvs 
I  am  sorry  If  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
stepped  on  some  tender  toes  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle    . 

Mr  TYDENOS  No  problem 
Mr  MILLER.  But  we  are  quite  used  to 
observing  people  who  are  Members  of 
Congress — I  do  not  question  their  sin- 
cerity, though  I  question  their  judgment 
very  much — who.  any  time  there  is  a 
reduction  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
peoples  money  as  a  result  of  inflation, 
which,  of  course,  is  based  upon  the  op- 
erations of  Congress  in  voting  to  spend 
billions  of  dollars  more  than  we  take 
m — are  very  sympathetic  with  the  hard- 
ship that  inflation  has  brought  upon 
some  people;  but  when  It  comes  to  tryint; 
to  cut  the  spending,  so  that  revenue  and 
spending  will  be  matched  and  there  will 
not  be  Inflation,  then  one  can  literally 
hear  the  crocodile  tears  starting  to  fall. 


Someone  suggests  that  there  be  a  cut  in 
certain  types  of  education  programs — 
not  that  they  be  elunmated.  just  that 
they  be  reduced  because  there  has  been 
some  waste  found  In  them— and  some 
Senator  will  immediately  be  heard  to 
say.  Oh.  you  a;e  tuinin;  your  backs 
or.  tlie  little  schoolchildren  of  thi.>  coun- 
try • 

Anyone  who  would  say  that  about  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  not  been  doint: 
his  honiewoik.  Tlie  Senator  from  Iowa. 
IP.  his  9  yca's  here,  has  suppjrted  eveiy 
major  education  bill  passed  by  Congress 
So  I  suggest  to  my  colleat:ue  fri  m  Mary- 
land that  his  ptiinl  that  I  mi,ihi  be  turn- 
inn  my  back  oa  little  schoolchildren  or 
iU>on  pc.iple  who  are  sick  is  noi  very  well 
taken,  and  uul.caies  a  failure  on  his  part 
t3  do  h.Ls  liomcwuik  I  think  liiat  is  too 
bad.  because  i  .vould  not  accu->e  tlie  Sen- 
ator fron^  Maryland  of  such  a  thing  I 
could  very  veil  turn  it  around  and  .say 
tl.al  the  Senator  from  Maryland  has 
been  voting  for  these  m'.ltibillion-doUar 
deficits  ever  since  he  has  been  a  Member 
of  the  Senate,  which  u>  the  rea->on  whv 
we  have  inflation  in  tins  country,  and  he 
is  going  to  ha"  e  to  face  the  music  and 
l)ear  his  share/6f  the  responsibility  when 
lie  goes  before  the  voteis  this  fall  I  am 
sure  l^e  will  be  happy  to  do  that,  but  I 
just  want  peuple  to  kno.v  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  mf.ation  and  the  hiBli  inter- 
est rates  m  this  country.  ai\d  tliat  it  ill 
behooves  someone  who  has  been  talking 
about  all  the  ..pending  we  arc  going  to 
do  for  people  to  wring  Ins  hand:,  and 
say.  'Oh.  we  cannot  charge  the.se  high 
inierest  rates,  which  are  hterallv  kiUmi: 
the  little  people  in  thLs  country  ' 

Mr  President.  I  think  we  need  to  put 
a  little  perspective  into  what  is  said 
around  here,  and  I  think  the  proper  per- 
spective IS  this:  The  Senator  read  a  lust 
of  Items  from  the  HEW  bill,  but  he  forgot 
to  mention  thase  items  for  which  the 
President  himself  had  asked  for  an  In- 
crease He  asked  for  increases  in  those 
programs  which  are  needed,  such  as 
teacher  trainini;  and  programs  to  pro- 
vide better  opportunities  for  poor  stu- 
dents to  get  f.n  education  He  requested 
increases  in  those  But  he  asked  for  some 
reductions  in  certain  parts  of  the  budget, 
and  I  can  understand  why  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  would  be  a  little  touchy 
on  one  of  them  That  one  happens  to  l>e 
impacted  aid  One  of  the  biggest  areas  of 
abuse  in  tliis  country  is  in  one  of  the 
wealthiest  counties  m  this  country,  and 
it  happens  to  be  in  my  friends  State. 
One  of  the  wealthiest  counties  in  tills 
coimtry  receives  one  of  the  largest 
amounts  of  impacted  aid — far  more,  as 
I  understand  It.  than  100  of  the  poorest 
counties  In  this  country  So  no  wonder 
he  is  a  little  concerned  when  the  Presi- 
dent suggests  that  impacted  aid  and  the 
abuses  therein  be  reduced  or  eliminated. 
It  is  going  to  impinge  upon  some  of  his 
constituents  And  it  should.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  will  support  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  where  he  needs  support,  but  do 
not  let  him  come  around  and  start  to  talk 
about  the  President,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  or  anybody  from  this  side  of  the 
aisle  turning  their  back  on  little  school- 
children. becau.se  the  record  will  not 
support  It. 


Mr  T^'DINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 
Mr  TYDINGS  What  is  the  Senator 
going  to  tell  school  superintendents  of 
Iowa  w  hen  he  votes  against  the  items  in- 
volved in  the  HEW  welfare  appropria- 
tions, which  include,  in  the  area  of  edu- 
cation alone,  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  $312  million''  That  Ls  com- 
pletely apail  from  impacted  aid.  What  is 
the  Senator  goin?  to  tell  them'!'  Is  he  go- 
im;  to  tell  them  it  was  quite  all  right  for 
$11  billion  on  foreign  aid.  that  that  is 
not  inflationary,  but  $312  million  for 
education  is  terrible'' 

Mr.  MILLER  The  Senator  a.'-kcd  to 
yield  for  a  question,  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  will  be  happy  to  answer  the 
question  It  Ls  not  necessary  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  to  try  to  put  words 
m  the  mouth  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
Mr  T\'DINGS.  What  is  the  Senator 
goine  to  tell  the  schoolchildren  of  Iowa? 
Mr  MILLER  Mr.  President,  I  have  tho 
floor,  and  I  will  answer  the  question 

Tlie  answer  is,  Mr  President,  that  I 
already  have  told  them,  and  I  have  told 
them  this:  that  until  we  got  this  infla- 
tion under  control,  they  would  have  to 
be  content  with  the  same  level  of  spend- 
ma  that  they  had  last  year. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
M..ryland  that  the  response  was  favor- 
able, because  those  school  people,  when 
you  get  right  down  to  it.  understand  very 
well  what  inflation  has  been  doing  to 
their  budgets  and  to  their  school  costs 
and  to  the  costs  of  construction — and  it 
has  hurt  them  terribly.  The  same  is  tme 
about  higher  education. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  not  talking 
about  turning  backs  on  anybody.  He  is 
not  talking  about  taking  these  items  that 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  read  and 
eliminating  them.  He  is  Ulking  about 
holding  them  at  current  levels  until  we 
can  get  this  inflation  mess  straightened 
out.  and  then  we  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity either  to  enlarge  them  or  to  re- 
place them  by  more  efficient  programs. 
That  IS  the  answer  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  gave  about  2  montlis  ago  in  his 
State 

Mr  T^TDINGS  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senatjr  yield? 

Mr    MILLER.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  why  the  $5.6  billion 
that  the  President  requested  for  addi- 
tional military  expenditures  and  the  $1  1 
billion  for  additional  foreign  aid  expend- 
itures were  not  inflationary  but  the  ad- 
ditional money,  in  millions  of  dollars, 
for  education  and  health  is  inflationary. 

Mr.  MILLEJl.  I  think  the  answer  is 
that  one  can  say  that  anything  in  the 
budget  by  way  of  spending  Is  inflation- 
ary It  is  like  saying  if  you  go  $1  over 
the  income  of  the  Treasury,  that  is  in- 
flationary. A  technical,  theoretical  argu- 
ment can  be  made  about  it.  The  Senator 
Is  not  going  to  argue  about  foreign  aid. 
He  supported  the  committee  on  the  re- 
duction in  foreign  aid.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  what  is  inflationary,  so  much  as  a 
matter  jof  what  is  the  current  level  of 
spending.  I  never  worry  too  much  about 
sticking  with  the  current  level  when  I 
am  trying  to  reach  a  balanced  budget. 
But  I  do  worry  about  increases. 
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The  Senator  from  Maryland  has  been 
;<  round  here  long  enough  to  know  th»t 
the  increases  In  the  HEW  budget  and 
the  HEW  appropriations  have  probably 
I .  en  greater  than  in  any  other  agency 
1 1  the  Federal  Government,  including  the 

•  Kfense  Department.  Tliis  does  not  mean 
iial  they  should  not  have  been  greater. 

1-4 ;u  11  docs  indicate  that  rapid  expan- 

•  .tMi  and  tremendous  expenditures  run- 
,\uvA  into  20  billions  of  dollars  give  an 
t  .iportunity  for  waste,  and  we  have 
!  >und  waste. 

He  talks  about  vva.Lc  in  the  Defense 
Department.  There  is  wat.tc  in  every  de- 
|.iu-tment  around  here,  and  there  has 
been  for  a  long  time.  This  is  one  reason 
why  we  had  a  chanj^c  of  administrations. 
There  was  too  much  waste  In  the  previ- 
ous administration,  and  we  hope  the 
present  administration  will  continue  its 
prudent  policies  which  will  enable  this 
waste  to  be  minimized. 

But  when  it  is  asked.  "Isn't  it  terrible 
to  have  such  an  inflationary  Item  as  a  bil- 
lion dollars  of  foreign  aid?"  I  point  out 
that  tliis  is  the  lowest  foreign  aid  amount 
we  have  had  since  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate.  We  are  reducing  it  and  perhaps 
we  should.  That  is  why  I  supported  the 
cut. 

But,  Mr.  President,  any  time  you  have 
one  of  the  wealthiest  counties  in  the 
United  SUtes  receiving  impacted  aid 
equivalent  to  what  100  poor  counties  are 
getting,  I  do  not  think  you  have  a  pru- 
dent expenditure  of  the  taxpayers' 
money.  The  Senator  from  Maryland  well 
knows  that  this  happens  in  his  State,  and 
I  think  he  should  take  the  lead  in  trying 
to  do  something  about  this  type  of  waste. 
That,  indeed,  is  inflationary. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  Piesident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Interested  to  know  Just  how  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  explains  to  his  constituents  in 
Iowa  the  fact  that  there  Is  no  more  dif- 
ference between  $1.1  billion  in  foreign 
aid  than  $1.1  billion  in  aid  to  education 
and  health  right  here  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  it  is  not  more  inflation- 
ary to  spend  money  on  foreign  aid  than 
It  l8  to  spend  the  money  at  home  on  our 
own  schoolchUdren  and  our  own  people. 
I  would  be  very  interested  in  that.  I  wotild 
be  very  Interested  to  know  how  he  is 
going  to  state  that  when  we  cut  $5.6  bil- 
lion from  the  Presidents  request  and 
still  include  a  small  increase  in  aid  to 
educaUon  and  health,  that  our  acUon 
here  is  more  fiscally  responsible  than  the 
action  of  the  President,  who  comes  to 
Congress:  and  if  we  had  rubbei-stamped 
his  program,  item  for  item,  it  would 
have  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  $5.6  billion  more. 

I  would  be  interested  in  the  Senators 
response. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tar  has  asked  two  questions. 

The  first  question  has  to  do  with  the 
mflationaiT  aspects  of  foreign  aid.  He 
knows  the  answer  as  well  as  I  do.  He 
has  studied  his  economics.  He  knows  that 
probably  the  most  inflationary  tyi*  of 
spending  is  for  national  defense,  because 
It  does  not  tiim  into  productive  type  ot 


resources.  It  is  a  wasting  type  of  ex- 
penditure. But  we  have  to  have  national 
security  and  live  up  to  certain  of  our 
foreign  commitments  if  we  want  to  have 
an  orderly  and  peaceful  world.  That  is 
our  No.  1  objective  in  this  country— 
an  orderly  and  peaceful  world.  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  is  not  going 
to  say  we  will  stop  foreign  aid  because  it 
is  inflationary,  because  it  is  not  particu- 
larly productive,  and  let  the  orderly  and 
peaceful  world  go  by. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  We  ought  to  cut  an 
extra  $500  million  from  It. 

Mr.  MILLER.  He  Is  not  goinfr  to  do 
that  at  all,  because  he  is  for  an  orderly 
and  peaceful  world. 

That  is  why  we  have  some  inflationai-y- 
type  spending,  for  the  sake  of  an  orderly 
and  peaceful  world. 

So  far  as  the  matter  of  education  costs 
is  concerned,  nothing  I  know  of  Is  more 
productive  thsai  proper  spending  for  edu- 
cation. But  do  not  try  to  link  that  into 
the  same  ball  park  with  paying  millions 
of  dollars  to  one  of  the  wealthiest  coun- 
ties in  this  counti-y  for  impacted  aid.  Im- 
pacted aid  was  conceived  by  Congress  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  taxpayers  when 
people  from  military  reservations  sent 
their  schoolchildren  off  the  reservations 
Into  public  schools  In  those  school  dis- 
tricts. The  Senator  from  Maryland  knows 
that.  Then,  a  few  years  ago,  before  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  came  to  the  Senate.  Congress 
changed  that.  At  least,  they  added  to  it, 
by  sasring  that  even  though  Federal  em- 
ployees are  not  living  on  a  reservation, 
when  they  have  children  going  to  public 
schools,  those  areas  will  get  impacted  aid 
according  to  the  population  of  that  type 
of  student. 

That  is  why  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land has  In  his  State  a  covmty,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  in  the  country,  which  has  one 
of  the  highest  impacte^  aid  payments  of 
any  covmty  In  tlie  United  States.  I  do 
not  think  it  Is  fair.  I  hope  he  does  not 
think  it  is  fair.  I  wonder  whether  he  does 
think  it  Is  fair.  Perhaps  he  would  tell 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  whether  he  thinks 
that  is  fair  and  whether  he  thinks  that 
is  inflationary. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Would  the  Senator  be 
willing  to  let  the  counties  Involved  tax 
the  Federal  installations  located  there  at 
their  value? 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  has  not  re- 
sponded as  to  whether  he  thinks  that  is 
inflationary. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  If  the  counties  involved 
in  Maryland  and  elsewhere  would  be  per- 
mitted to  levy  taxes  on  tlie  great  military 
and  Federal  Installations  which  take  up 
the  land  and  which  deprive  the  counties 
of  an  opportunity  to  raise  revenue,  if 
those  installations  were  permitted  to  be 
taxed,  then  there  would  be  a  reasonable 
substitute  for  impacted  aid  to  federally 
impacted  areas. 

However,  as  the  Senator  knows,  that 
Is  only  a  small  part.  The  entire  school  as- 
sistance In  Federal  impacted  areas  Ie  only 
$600  million.  We  are  talking  about  over 
1  billion  100  million  dollars  for  aid  to 
education  and  aid  to  health. 

This  is  going  to  be  an  interesting  de- 
bate, and  is  not  going  to  end  today. 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 

floor. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  W6st  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  at  the  requew,  of  the  majori- 
ty leader.  I  make  the  ftollowing  unani- 
mous-consent request  so\that  Senators 
may  be  on  notice  as  to  Vhen  we  will 
vote  on  the  pending  conference  report. 
I  am  authorized  by  the  able  majority 
leader  to  propose  the  following  unani- 
mous-consent request,  \ 

I  ask  mianimous  consent  that,  imme- 
diately upon  the  further  consideration 
of  the  pending  conference  report  on  to- 
morrow, debate  be  limited  to  2^2  hours, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Subcommitee,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  «Mr.  M.«NTJSONt,  and  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  or  whom- 
soever lie  may  designate,  and  provided 
further  that  the  vote  on  the  conference 
i-eport  or  any  eligible  motion  related 
thereto  occur  not  later  than  2:30  p.m 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — has  there  been  a  previous  order 
as  to  the  time  when  the  Senate  will 
go  into  session  on  tomorrow  and  will 
there  be  a  morning  hour? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  previous  order  is  that  we 
recess  at  the  close  of  business  today  until 
12  o'clock  tomorrow.  So,  there  would 
be  no  morning  business  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  repral. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
consulted  with  the  minority  leader  and 
also  with  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  ranking  Republican  member  on 
the  subcommittee.  This  arrangement  is 
satisfactory  as  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned. And  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement. 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows : 

Ordered,  that  during  the  further  ooi^d- 
eratlon  of  the  Conference  Report  on  HJi. 
13111  (the  Labor-HEW  ^propriations  bUl) 
on  January  20.  1970,  debate  be  limited  to 
2'.  hours  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnttsok)  and  the  Sen.itor  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott),  or  hU  designee. 

Ordered  further,  that  the  vo'.-  on  the 
conference  report  or  any  moUcu  related 
thereto,  occur  not  later  than  2:3.j  p.m. 


JOINT   SESSION   OF  CONGRESS  ON 

THURSDAY,   JANUARY   22,    1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  on  House  Concurrent  Resolution  No. 
477. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  (H.  Con.  Res.  4r7). 
which  was  read  by  the  bill  clei*  as 
follows: 


\iS 
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H   Con.  Res   477 

Reiohed  bv  tie  Hou^e  of  R,-pre^enta:n  es 
[thf  Senate  concurrmgi .  That  tue  two 
H  .U3*s  of  Coii«rec.i  isseniDle  la  the  HaU  of 
the  House  o£  Represent.i-a-.e=  on  Thursd.»v. 
Jaiuiarv  22.  1970  -U  !.'  30  p  m  lor  the  pur- 
pose or  receiving  such  communications  as 
[he  President  oC  the  Unl'ed  States  sh.^U  be 
pleased  to  make  to  them 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution 

The  PRESIDrSG  OFFICFR  I-  there 
objection'' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  wao  con.^dered  and 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleric 

will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  leai.>lative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Uie  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Seimte  stand  In  recess 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  5 
o  clock  p.m.i  the  Senate  recessed  until 
tomorrow.  Tuesday,  January  20,  1970,  at 
\2   o'clock  meridian. 


Mr 

ident 


RKCESS 

BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Pres- 
if  there  Is  no  furtlier  business  to 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January   19.   1970: 

ASSOCI.\TE    JlSTICE    OF    THE    St  PRIME    CoURT 

George  Hurruld  C.irswell,  of  Florida,  to  be 
an  Assocute  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
t'  e  Unl'ed  State*;    vice  Abe  Forlas.  resigned. 
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This  being  the  day  fixed  by  Public  Law 
91-182.  91st  Congress,  enacted  pursuant 
to  the  20th  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution, for  the  meeting  of  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  9lst  Congress,  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Repres*.-:Uauves  of  the 
91st  Congress  met  in  then  Hall,  and  at 
12  o'clock  noon  were  caUed  to  order  by 
the  Speaker,  the  Honorable  John  W  Mc- 
CoRMACK,  a  Representative  from  the 
State  of  Massachusetts 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G  Latch, 
D  D .  L.H  D .  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Be  strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  power 
o' Hu  mia^r— EphesiansB    10 

O  God  and  Father  of  us  all.  may  we 
follow  the  leading  of  "Hiy  spirit  as  we 
face  another  year  and  enter  another 
decade  Bless  us  with  Thy  presence  and 
help  us  always  to  be  receptive  to  Thee 
and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  our  fellow 
men 

At  this  high  alur  of  prayer,  the  cen- 
ter of  the  spiritual  life  of  our  Nation, 
we  pr«y  for  our  President,  our  Speaker. 
Members  of  Congress,  and  all  who  labor 
with  them,  that  they  may  be  strength- 
ened to  meet  confldenUy  the  searching 
demands  of  this  stimng  day 

Keep  ever  before  us  the  goal  of  a 
better  world  with  justice  alive  In  our 
world,  with  peace  between  nations,  and 
with  good  will  In  the  hearts  of  men. 

Hear  us  as  we  unite  in  offering  unto 
Thee  the  Prayer  of  our  Lord.  Our  Father, 
who  art  in  Heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy 
name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  wUl  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  m  heaven.  Give 
us  this  day  our  daily  bread  Forgive  us 
our  trespa.  -s  as  ue  forgive  those  who 
trespass  ag:  .nst  us  And  lead  us  not  into 
temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil.  For 
Thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and 
the  glory  forever. 

Amen.  

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  call  the 

roll    to    ascertain    the    presence    of    a 

quorum. 

The   Clerk    called    the    roll,    and    the 

following    Members   answered    to    their 


.^i..l-r>..n.  ir. 
Andrews.  Ala 
Arends 
.Ash DP  I'll 
Ashley 
Aspuiall 

A',  res 
lUruK 

Deall.  Md 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Berry 

Bia>;^i 

Blester 

B;a''lt*5  .r:i 

Blant'>u 

Blatiilk 

BoUini 

B»iW 

Bra  SCO 

Brviik;ey 

Bruck 

Brook- 

Broomfteld 

Brot/..Tiaii 

Bru-*:i    Mu-h 

Broyh;ll.  Va 

B'lrkei  Mass 

BiirLpsv"-  "^'^ 
Burfis"".  Mo 


WIS 


names; 

Abbltt 

.Abemethy 

AdaU 


I  Roll  No   1  i 

Adams 
Addsbbo 

Albert 


Alexander 

Anderson. 

CftUf. 


Bush 

Bvmes 

Cabell 

CaOer; 

Carter 

Case" 

Cederberx 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Chl-sholm 

Clausen. 
Don  H 

Clawson.  Del 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Collier 

O-ilUns 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Corbet  t 

Cramer 

Crar.e 

Ciinnui.;ham 

Daddano 

Daniel.  Va 
U.inl.  is   N  J 

Davis  Oa 
Davis.  Wis 
Dellenback 

Dennev 

Dennis 

Dent 

Devii'.e 

Dickinson 

Dini?eU 

Djwdv 

D<:>wnin-: 

Duncan 

E.  khardt 

FdiTvmd.son 

Edwards.  Ala 

Edwards.  I-a 

Eshleman 

Ev.iias.  Colo 

Evlns.  Tenn 


i  rt'.l  '11 

K-iscell 

m.dtey 

Fish 

H>od 

HjUt 

F  iren.an 

?  i-a'.er 

1-  rey 

Kriedel 

Fuci'-ia 

CialiRanakis 

tiaydos 

Clettys 

Ciibbtms 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

C.oodling 

Ciray 

Cirifllths 

Gross 

Gubser 

G  ude 

Haley 

Hall 

HamUU>n 

Hainmer- 
schmldi 

Hanley 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Haslln>i3 

Hatha*ay 

Havs 

Hechler   W   M 

Heckler.  Mass 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hogan 

Horton 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungaie 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Call 

Johnson.  Pa 

Jonas 
Jonea.  Ala. 

Karih 

Kastenmeier 

Ka.-en 

Kee 

Kini 

Kleppe 

Kluc/ynskl 

Ko<h 

Kvl 

K\  ros 

Landriim 

Ljn^en 

l^tta 

l.«^.;ett 

Lennon 

Lonn.  Md 

Lowenstem 

Lvijan 

McCarthy 

M.  Cl'jry 

McCl^skey 

McClure 

McCUloch 

M.  Daie 

McDonald 

MK-h 
Mi-E*en 


M-Kneally 

M-.MlUan 

Madden 

MahoQ 

Mann 

Marsh 

Ma:  bias 

Matsuna^ 

May 

Melcher 

Mesklll 

Michel 

Mikva 

MUler,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mink 

Ml/* 

Mueil 

MoUuUan 

Montsomery 

Moorhead 

Mjr^e 

M.'rton 

M.'sS 

Murphy.  Hi. 

Nttlcher 

Nedzl 

NeLsen 

.Nichola 

Obey 

O  Hara 

Olsen 

O  NelU   fcUss 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pike 
Pimle 
Poa>?e 
Poff 
Pollock 
Powell 
f    Preyer.  N  C 
Price.  Tei 
Pry  or.  Ark. 
Purcell 
Qule 
QulUen 
Railshark 
Randall 
Rartrk 
Rees 
Reld   ni 
Reld.  N  Y 
Reifel 
Reuss 
Rleele 
Rivers 
R  J* 

Rogers.  Colo 
Rogers.  Kla 
Rooney.  N  Y. 
Rjoney   Pa 
Rosenthal 
Roth 

Roudebush 
Rupiie 
Ruth 
Ryan 
SayKir 
Schaleber'j: 
Soherle 
S<hneebeH 


Stuckey 

Symington 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teai?ue.  Tex 

Thompson.  Oa 

Ttiompaon.  N  J 

Tlernan 

fllman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlui 

Vander  J%il 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 
ration  Waldle 

The  SPEAKER  On  this  roUcaU  283 
Members  have  answered  to  their  qAmes, 
a  quorum. 

Bv  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


S-hwen;el 

Scott 

Se'ieluis 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Sifk 

Sla.  k 

Smith.  Calif 

Sprluijer 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelrfer.  Aru 

Steiger.  Wis 

Stephens 

Stokes 

St. -at  ton 


Watts 
Wclcker 
Whalen 
Wbltten 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wold 

WrlKht 

Wyatt 

WyUe 

Wytnan 

YatroD 

Young 

ZablocU 

Zlon 


COMMITTEE  TO  NOTIFY  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  iH.  Res  775  >  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration 

Tlie    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows : 

H    Res    775 

Rp-iohed.  That  a  committee  of  thre« 
Members  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  on 
the  part  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUvee  to 
Join  with  a  oommlttee  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  to  notify  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  a  quorum  or  each  House 
h.i«  assembled  and  Congress  Is  ready  to  re- 
ceive any  communloatlon  that  he  may  be 
pleased  to  make 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  p)art 
of  the  House  to  Join  a  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  to  notify  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  a  quorum 
of  each  House  has  been  assembled,  and 
that  Congress  Is  ready  to  receive  any 
communication  that  he  may  be  pleased 
to  make,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 
Mr  Albert,  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana. Mr  BOGCS,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  Mr  Arends. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  SENATE 
Mr    MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
re.=olution  (H.  Res.  776  >  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H    Res.  776 

Resohtd.  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House  In- 
TiTm  the  Senate  that  a  quorum  of  the  House 
IS  present  and  that  the  House  Is  ready  to 
|.niceed  with  business. 

Tlie  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DAILY  HOUR  OF  MEETING 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  777  >  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H    Res    777 

Kci'/!T(f.  That  until  otherwise  ordered, 
the  dally  hour  of  meeting  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  tholl  be  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 

Tlie  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to   reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


RESIGNATION    AS    A    MEMBER    OF 
THE     HOUSE     OF     REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 

the    following    communication,    which 

was  read: 

December  17,   1969. 

Hon  John  W.  McCobmack. 
The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives, 
Wa.'^hmgton.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr  Speaker:  Due  to  my  election  as 
the  Governor  of  New  Jersey.  I  hereby  resign 
my  office  as  Representative  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  from  the  Sixth  District 
of  New  Jersey,  effective  January  19,  1970, 
midnight. 

Retpectfully  yours. 

William  T.  Cahill. 


achieved  through  direct  negotiations— is 
crucial  to  the  interests  of  this  country 
and  to  the  nations  of  the  Mideast.  The 
apparent  specificity  of  the  administra- 
tion's proposals  is  unfortunate.  They 
leave  little  for  the  parties  themselves  to 
negotiate  and,  thereby,  undermine  the 
likelihood  of  direct  negotiations. 

I  also  find  it  totally  inadequate  and 
unacceptable  for  us  to  have  to  rely  upon 
'leaks'  from  foreign  governments,  re- 
ported in  American  newspapers,  as  the 
basis  for  assessing  what  the  administra- 
tion is  doing. 

The  text  of  the  Soviet  response  to  the 
administration's  proposal  for  an  Israel- 
Egypt  settlement  has  now  been  made 
public — not  by  the  State  Department  but 
by  unidentified  foreign  diplomats  in 
London.  However,  the  original  proposal 
is  still  a  secret. 

Such  a  situation  is  not  just  absurd. 
It  is  dangerous.  The  administration  is 
leaving  Congress  in  the  dark,  while  it 
shifts  away  from  support  for  Israel.  This 
shift  is  undermining  the  possibility  of 
direct  negotiations,  whch  are  essential 
for  lasting  peace  in  the  Mideast.  Thereby, 
the  administration  is  departing  from  the 
previous  20  years  of  firm  support  and 
commitment  by  the  United  States  to  in- 
sure a  viable  Israel. 


NIXON  ADMINISTRATION  SHOULD 
REVEAL  DETAILS  OP  ITS  MIDDLE 
EAST  PROPOSALS 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  called 
upon  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  to  re- 
lease immediately  the  texts  of  the  pro- 
posals which  this  administration  has 
made  concerning  the  settlement  of  the 
Mideast  conflict.  Since  last  spring,  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States  have 
been  proposing  Mideast  settlement  plans, 
chiefly  to  the  Soviet  Union,  None  of  these 
plans  has  yet  been  made  fully  known  to 
the  public  or  to  the  Congress. 

For  example,  in  his  December  9,  1969, 
speech  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  par- 
tially revealed  a  proposal  made  to  the 
Soviet  Union  6  weeks  earlier,  on  October 
28.  which  included  a  call  for  Israel's 
withdrawal  from  Egyrrt,  to  the  pre-6- 
day-war  lines. 

Another  example  of  this  underground 
diplomacy  is  the  proposed  Israel-Jordan 
settlement  plan,  reported  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  December  20,  1969,  which 
apparently  presented  a  detailed  plan  for 
repatriation  or  resettlement  of  Arab 
refugees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  peace  in  the  Mideaat— 


ing  machine.  Undisturbed,  our  ingenious 
coach.  Hank  "Wham  Bam  "  Slram  called 
on  the  great  quarterback,  Len  Dawson, 
who  with  his  teammates  outhit,  out- 
maneuvered,  and  in  the  end  destroyed  the 
Vikings.  The  team  from  up  north  be- 
cause of  the  color  of  their  uniforms  had 
been  called  "Purple  People  Eaters."  Not 
frightened  by  such  descriptions  the  Kan- 
sas City  Chiefs  gave  these  so-called  "Eat- 
ers" a  bad  case  of  indigestion,  leaving  the 
Vikings  bothered,  bewildered,  and  at  the 
end  be.qinning  to  panic. 

The  1970  <^uper  bowl  was  geograph- 
ic.illy  unique.  One  team  came  from 
nortiiem  mid-America.  The  winner  came 
from  a  prairie  cow  town,  now  grown  big, 
located  right  in  the  very  heart  of  Amer- 
ica—metropolitan KLansas  City.  The  site 
of  the  game  was  New  Orleans.  There  was 
no  glitter  of  New  York  or  glamour  of 
Los  Angeles  in  the  game  this  year. 
Neither  the  east  coast  nor  the  west  coast 
could  claim  any  of  the  spotlight.  Both 
teams  and  the  scene  of  the  game  were  in 
the  very  middle  of  this  great  coimtry 
of  ours.  It  was  central  time  zone  all  the 
way.  This  year  in  the  super  bowl  irre- 
spective of  the  score,  mid-America  was 
the  winner. 


JAYCEE  WEEK 

( Mr.  POAGE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week  of 
January  18  has  been  designated  as  Jay- 
cee  Week  across  the  Nation.  This  year 
the  U.S.  Jaycees  are  celebrating  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  foimding  of  their  out- 
standing service  organization.  Certainly 
our  country  has  benefited  a  great  deal 
from  the  unselfish  and  dedicated  work 
of  the  thousands  of  local  Jaycee  organi- 
zations across  our  land. 

I  was  honored  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Waco  Jaycees,  which  organization  has 
rendered  a  great  service  throughout  the 
years  to  the  folks  in  my  hometown  of 
Waco,  Tex. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportimity  to  com- 
mend the  efforts  of  the  US.  Jaycees  and 
to  congnratulate  them  on  their  great 
progress  and  success  in  serving  their  fel- 
low man.       "  - 

THE  KANSAS  CITY  CHIEFS  ARE 
NO.  I 

(Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
magnificent  Kansas  City  Chiefs  foot- 
ball team  1  week  ago  yesterday  earned 
the  right  for  everyone  in  the  heart  of 
America  to  proudly  raise  his  right  in- 
dex finger  and  to  say,  "we're  No.  1."  As 
winner  in  the  Super  Bowl  the  Chiefs 
became  the  No.  1  team  in  all  pro-football. 

The  23-to-7  victory  of  the  Chiefs  over 
the  Minnesota  Vikings  was  a  David  and 
Goliath  event  because  the  Chiefs  en- 
tered the  game  a  14-point  underdog.  We 
had  heard  the  Vikings  were  a  devastat- 


FULL  SCALE  INVESTIGATION 
NEEDED 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  most  of  us  were  spending  the 
Christmas  recess  with  our  families  as 
the  turbulent  decade  of  the  1960's  was 
drawing  to  a  close. 

There  was  a  Christmas  wreath  on  Uie 
door,  and  Christmas  cards  and  lights  in 
the  window  of  a  stone  house  in  the  little 
coal  mining  community  of  Clarksville, 
Pa.,  the  home  of  Joseph  A.  Yablonski. 
The  very  meaning  of  Christmas  and  the 
basic  teachings  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
were  suddenly,  brutally,  violently  and 
fiendishly  shattered  by  the  cold-blooded, 
calculated,  and  premeditated  triple  mur- 
der of  Joseph  Yablonski,  his  wife,  and 
his  daughter. 

I  knew  Jock  Yablonski  as  a  close 
friend.  Every  weekend,  as  soon  as  Con- 
gress finished  its  business,  I  went  out  to 
campaign  with  and  for  Jock  Yablonski 
in  his  efforts  to  clean  up  the  union.  He 
confided  in  me.  I  knew  his  life  was  be- 
ing threatened.  His  life  was  in  danger 
because  his  charges  of  union  corrup- 
tion, embezzlement,  and  violation  of  the 
law  were  striking  too  close  to  home.  And 
I  know  that  Jock  Yablonski  did  not  have 
an  enemy  in  the  world  except  those  cre- 
ated by  his  efforts  to  clean  up  the  union. 
This  is  more  than  a  battle  of  person- 
alities. This  is  more  than  an  internal 
union  struggle.  The  issues  highlighted  by 
the  Yablonski  murders  involve  the  very 
fabric  of  law  and  order  in  this  Nation. 
Personally,  I  am  frightened.  I  admit 
that  I  want  to  live,  but  I  &m  also  fright- 
ened about  the  future  of  this  Nation  if 
this  violence  and  intimidation  continues. 
Nobody  can  frighten  or  intimidate  the 
entire  Congress,  and  that  is  why  I  trust 
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that  Congress  will  go  ahead  and  tnvesti- 
sate  not  only  the  vlolenre  growing  out  of 
the  election  but  the  whole  train  of  cor- 
ruption, embezzlement,  and  gross  viola- 
t;  ,ivs  of  the  law  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  No  organization  or 
individual  in  this  Nation  is  above  the  law. 
.^nd  I  urge  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  press  foTMiard  with  a  full-scale  InvesU- 
-auon  of  the  widespread  violations  of  the 
law  which  have  repeatedly  been  cited  in 
the  public  record. 


INCREASE  IN  STEEL  PRICES 

( Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  I  mui- 
ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 
Mr  VANIK.  Mr  Speaker,  last  Satur- 
daj-.  the  Betlilehem  Steel  Corp — 
eenerally  the  frontninner  in  the  an- 
nouncement of  price  Increases  for  the 
steel  lndustr>' — announced  a  $7  per 
ton  increase  in  the  price  of  steel  plat* 
and  a  $10  per  ton  increase  In  the  price 
of  steel  piling. 

The  company  sUted  that  the  price  in- 
crease resulted  from  increased  costs  of 
raw  material,  increased  State  and  local 
taxes,  increased  costs  of  pollution  con- 
trol, and  the  termination  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit. 

It  is  incredible  that  this  company 
should  endeavor  to  justify  this  arbitrary 
and  exorbitant  pnce  increase— which 
will  be  industrywide  by  weekend — on 
either  its  pollution  control  eflort  or  the 
repeal  of  the  investment  credit. 

First  of  all.  the  steel  Industry  has  «w:- 
cumulated  the  lan?est  investment  credit 
backlog  of  any  other  industry  in  the 
Nation.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  the  investment  credit  were  "grand- 
fathered in"  under  last  years  tax  reform 
bill.  The  steel  industry  will  have  all  of 
the  7-percent  Investment  credit  it  can 
use  in  projects  currently  imderway.  Fur- 
thermore, the  tax  reform  bill  provided 
the  steel  industry  »nth  additional  relief 
for  Its  expenditures  In  pollution  control 
by  allowing  for  the  first  time  accelerated 
depreciation  credits  for  pollution  control 
expenditures.  These  tax  credits  are  soon 
expected  to  cost  the  Treasury  over  $120 
million  per  year 

The  cruel  fact  is  that  the  steel  industry 
is  taking  sulvantage  of  current  market 
conditions — raising  prices  In  a  jierlod  of 
high  demand  and  irresponsibly  firing  up 
an  inflationary  impact  which  will  ral.se 
the  price  of  everything  made  of  steel. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  steel  price  Increase  Is 
a  selfish,  irresponsible  act  of  greed  which 
will  propel  inflation  to  new  and  more 
painful  levels. 


YOU  CAN  HELP  YOUR  POLICE  AND 
COURTS  REDUCE  CRIME  BY  ES- 
TABLISHING A  CITIZENS  CRIME 
CHECK  PROGRAM  IN  YOUR  COM- 
ML'NITY 

'  Mr  DONOHUE  asked  and  was  given 
permussion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter  » 
Mr  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
every  American  citizen  I  am  very  deeply 


disturbed  by  the  continumg  Increase  in 
crime  throughout  our  country  and  with- 
in our  communities.  In  my  own  home 
community  the  local  authorlUes  recently 
reported  an  overall  crime  Increase  of  15 
percent  in  1969  over  1968 

As  a  national  legislator  I  am.  of  course, 
very  deeply  concerned  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtes  should  fully  meet  its 
rc-^ponsibility  to  assist  our  various  States 
and  cities  and  towns  in  strengthening 
and  improving  their  crime  detection  and 
law  enforcement  resources.  That  is  why 
I  have  joined  with  the  great  majority  of 
my  colleagues  here  in  consistently  urging 
approval  of  adequate  Federal  funds  to 
lielp  local  officials  provide  modern  train- 
ing for  police  personnel  and  more  ef- 
ficient functioning  of  our  courts,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Juvenile  system. 

However,  as  wa.^,  so  clearly  pointed  out 
recently  in  a  very  timely  article  by  a  very 
able  journalist.  Mr.  Paul  V.  Craigue.  of 
the  Worcester.  Ma.ss..  Telegram  sUff. 
even  the  most  skUled  and  dUigent  police 
personnel  imperatively  need  the  aid  and 
cooperation  of  the  local  citizenry  if  we 
hoi>e  or  expect  to  get  the  job  done  right. 
speeJilv.  and  economically. 

Ill  a  verv  interesUng  and  instructive 
ancle,  m  the  January  17.  1970.  issue  of 
the  Telegram.  Mr  Craigue.  a  special 
representative  of  Uie  newspaper  in  the 
Framingham,  Mass  .  area,  reports  that 
the  local  police  credited  a  citizens 
crime  check"  with  the  solution  of  more 
than  20  burglaries  of  homes  and  auto- 
mobUes  m  the  past  3  monUis. 

CiU^ens  Crane  Check"  is  a  program 
of  the  Massachusetts  Council  on  Crune 
and  CorrecUon  under  which  all  citizens 
are  urged  to  cooperate  with  the  police  by 
reporting  any  siispicious  activities  they 
happen  to  see.  Its  slogan  is.  If  you  see  it. 
report  it. ' 

In  his  enlightening  story.  Mr.  Craigue 
reveals  how  two  very  alert  women  ob- 
served some  youths  acUng  suspiciously  in 
their  neighborhoods  and  reported  their 
actions,  with  descripUons.  to  the  police 
who  were  promptly  able  to  apprehend  the 
youths  and  clear  up  tlie  mvesUgaUon  of 
some  20  cases  of  theft  and  illegal  entry. 
In  a  comparatively  short  article  Mr. 
Craigue  has.  I  think,  contributed  a  great 
public  service  by  reminding  each  of  us 
that  ^*e  can   and   we  should   help  our 
pohce  departments  decrease  the  crime 
rate  m  our  community  by  being  sensibly 
alert  to  neighborhood  activities,  particu- 
larly of  strangers,  and  promptly  report- 
ing  any   obviously   suspicious   activities 
to  llie  local  police   I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment Mr.  Craigue  for  his  good  work 
and  earnestly  hope  that  all  the  readers 
of  this  RxcoRD  will  heed  the  moral  of  his 
story  by  pledging  their  full  cooperation 
to  the  police  and  the  courts  m  their  own 
community.  Such  cooperation  might  very 
well  save  your  own  life  and  property  as 
well  as  your  neighbor  s  but  m  any  case  it 
will  undoubtedly  save  you  money. 


3.  Res  304 

Resolved.  That  a  comraU'.ee  consisting  of 
two  Senators  be  appointed  by  the  President 
pro  tsmpore  to  Join  auch  committee  as  may 
b«  appointed  by  tlie  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  wait  upon  the  Preildcut  of  the 
tJnued  Stales  and  Inform  him  that  a  quorum 
of  each  Houie  U  as.-.emblcd  and  th.it  the 
Congress  Is  ready  to  receive  any  communl- 
citlon   he   may   be   pleased   to   make 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
President  pro  tempore,  pursuant  to  Sen- 
ate ResoluUon  304,  appointed  Mr. 
Mansfield  and  Mr.  Scott  Ux  join  the 
committee  appointed  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  to  wait  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
inform  him  that  a  quorum  of  each  House 
is  assembled  and  that  the  Congress  is 
ready  to  receive  any  communication  he 
may  be  pleased  to  make. 

The  message  also  announced  that  tlie 
Senate  had  passed  a  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

S    Res    305 
Resolved    Tliat   the  Secreuiry  Inform  the 
House  of  Repre.sent.it Ives  that  a  quorum  of 
the  Senate   Is  assembled  and  that   the  Sen- 
ate 13  ready  to  proceed  to  business. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  Is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


PRO\^IDING     FOR     ADMISSION     TO 

UNITED  STATES  OF  INHABITANTS 

OF  BONIN  ISLANDS 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  <HR.  4574) 
to  provide  for  the  admission  to  the  United 
States  of  certain  inhabitants  of  the  Bonin 
Islands. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrtngton.  one  of  Ita  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  resolution 
as  follows ; 


CONSTRUCTION    OP    CUSTOM    AND 
IMMIGRATION  FAdLITTES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  12795) 
to  amend  the  act  enUUed  "An  act  to 
provide  better  facilities  for  tlie  enforce- 
ment of  the  customs  and  immigraUon 
laws,"  to  increase  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  expended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R. 12795 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ot 
Representatnea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
of  June  26,  1930,  as  amended  (19  VSC.  68), 
Is  further  amended    - 

(a)  by  strllclng  out  "SlOOOOO'*  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  •■»200.000";  and 

(b)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  Act  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may.  when 
neceaaary  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue, 
expend  public  funds  la  accordance  with  the 
preceding  paragraph  prior  to  the  issuance  of 
a  written  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General 
in  favor  of  the  validity  of  the  title  to  such 
land:   Provided,  That  the  SecreUry  of  th« 
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Treasury  shall  secure  such  written  opinion 
fts  soon  after  such  expenditure  as  is  reason- 
ably possible." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strllie  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•That  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  To  provide 
hrttor  facilities  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
.u.toins  and  Immigration  la^^'  approved 
June  26.  1930.  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  68).  is 
..nundeu  by  sinking  out  eiOO.OOO-  and  in- 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  jaOO.OOO'." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to.  , 

Mr  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  and  the  mmigration  services 
are  outstanding  Government  agencies 
that  protect  our  borders  from  undesirable 
outside  elements  and  prevent  the  im- 
portaUon  of  narcotics  and  other  things 
that  would  be  detrimenUl  to  the  welfare 
of  the  American  people. 

Our  border  sUtlons  along  the  Mexicari 
and  Canadian  borders  are  substandard 
and  inadequate.  Many  of  the  personnel 
are  traveUng  great  distances  to  work  be- 
cause on-site  facilities  are  not  available. 
This  weakens  our  enfoi-cement  efforts 
and  is  costing  us  in  lost  revenues  much 
more  than  the  facilities  authorized  by 
this  bill  will  cost. 

Mr    Speaker,  during  hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Bmldings 
and  Grounds  that  I  have  the  honor  of 
chairing  we  were  honored  by  having  as 
a  witness  the  AssisUnt  Commissioner. 
Office  of  Administration,  Bureau  of  Cm- 
toms    U.S.   Treasury   Department,   the 
Honorable  Prank  B.  Gatchell,  Jr.  So  that 
every  Member  will  know  of  the  reasons 
for  requesting  their  support  for  passage 
of  HR    12795.  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  Mr.  Gatchell's  testimony  which 
will  give  a  complete  justification  for  the 
legislation.  His  testimony  follows: 
Statement  of  Hon.  Frank  B.  Gatchell,  Jb. 
Mr    Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. As  the  chairman  has  indicated, 
my  name  is  Franlc  B.  Gatchell.  I  am  Acting 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  Office  of  Ad- 
ministration.   Bureau    of    Customs.    I    very 
much  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  this  subcommittee  on  behalf  of  the 
Treasury    Department    and    its    Bureau    of 
Customs  in  support  of  HR.  12795,  which  Is 
an  act  "To  amend  the  act  entitled    an  act 
to  provide  belter  facilities  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  customs  and  Immigration  laws, 
to    increase    the    amount    authorized    to    be 
expended,  and  for  other  purposes." 

This  proposed  legislation  was  prepared  by 
the  Treasury  Department  and  we  urge  your 
committee  to  give  it  favorable  consideration. 
EtTectlve  performance  of  the  mission  of  the 
Bureau  of  customs  and  the  Immigration  and 
NaturalizaUon  Service  along  the  Canadian 
and  Mexican  borders  requires  adequate  phys- 
ical facilities.  These  facilities  often  must  be 
erecied  In  remote  places  and  at  a  premium 
cost  for  both  labor  and  materials. 

Under  existing  .aw,  the  maximum  amount 
that  m.iy  be  expended  for  any  one  project  by 
customs  or  Inmiigratlon,  or  both,  to  acquire 
l.md  and  erect  buildings,  including  inspec- 
tion stations  and  residences,  is  $100,000. 

This  special  authority  may  l>e  exercised 
only  where  no  other  federally  owned  or 
leased  facilities  are  available  at  remote  bor- 
der locations  or  In  the  Virgin  Islands.  When 
this  special  border  facilities  legislation  was 
tirsi  enacted  in  1930.  the  ceiling  was  $3,000 
each  for  Customs  and  Immigration  or  $6,000 


per  project.  In  1962.  the  $100,000  figure  was 
reached.  In  the  past  7  years,  bulldUig  costs 
have  mcreased  to  such  an  extent  that  there 
Is  scarcely  a  site  in  the  country  where  a 
typicftl  project  consisting  of  a  border  sta- 
tion and  two  residences  (one  for  Customs 
and  one  for  Immigration)  can  now  be  built 
within  the  $100,000  ceiling  presently  im- 
posed. , 

In  recent  years,  traffic  crossing  into  the 
United  States  at  Mexican  and  Canadian  bor- 
der points  has  increased  by  almost  30  per- 
cent This  trend  is  expected  to  continue.  The 
additional  traffic  has  exceeded  the  capacity 
of  existing  facilities  In  many  Instances  and 
has  created  a  need  for  new  and  expanded 
facilities.  There  are  more  than  15  projects 
now  planned  for  adequate  border  facilities 
in  the  Customs-Immigration  construction 
program.  These  are  to  be  located  in  various 
sites  across  the  entire  range  of  our  borders 
with  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Treasury's  proposal  to  provide  a  means  for 
resolving  the  problem  of  inadequate  border 
facilities  is  set  forth  in  H.R.  12795.  the  bill 
we  are  di«:ussing  this  morning. 
The  bW  would  do  two  things: 
(1)  Increase  the  amount  which  may  be 
spent  by  the  Attorney  General  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  both  Jointly  on  a 
single  project  from  current  level  of  $100,000 
which  was  established  m  1962,  to  $200,000. 

(2 1  Authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  acquire  sites  and  commence  the  con- 
struction of  faculties  on  those  sites  prior  to 
the  receipt  of  a  written  opinion  from  the 
Attorney  General  authenticating  the  valid- 
ity of  the  vendor  title  where  such  action  Is 
deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  be  essential  for 
the  protection  of  the  revenue.  This  provision 
would  not  waive  the  requirement  of  a  writ- 
ten opinion,  only  permit  the  agency  to  ac- 
quire land  Ijefore  the  title  validation  was 
obtained  In  cases  where  It  appears  that  un- 
usual delay  In  clearing  title  would  Ije  en- 
countered. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  completes  my  formal 
statement  in  support  of  H.R.  12795  and  I 
will  be  glad  to  try  to  answer  any  questions 
which  the  committee  may  have  concerning 
this  proposed  legislation. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  thiid  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ASSISTANCE  FOR  DESERTLAND 
ENTRYMEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  6244) 
to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  extend  financial  assistance  to  desert- 
land  entrymen  to  the  same  extent  a^ 
such  assistance  is  available  to  homestead 
entrymen. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  6244 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  first  sentence  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  extend  financial  assistance  to  homestead 
entrymen.  and  for  other  purposes '.  approved 
October  19.  1949  (63  Stat.  883:  7  US  C. 
1006a).  is  amended  by  striking  out  •home- 
stead entry"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■homestead  or  desertland  entry". 

lb)  The  last  sentence  of  the  first  secUon 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "rec- 
lamation project"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ••reclamation  project  or  to  an  entry- 
man  under  the  desertland  laws". 

Mr.  McCLUBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  6244,  a  bill  which  has 


received  the  approval  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  that  committee,  Mr.  Poage, 
for  his  courtesy  and  assistance  in  this 
matter. 

The  development  of  the  United  States 
from  the  Jamestown  Colony  and  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims  has  depended  on 
the  courage,  the  faith,  and  the  industry 
of  the  American  fanner.  I  am  not  over- 
looking the  romance  of  the  trapper  and 
fur  trader,  but  they  operat«d  pretty 
largely  beyond  the  frontier — and,  indeed, 
could  not  operate  except  in  the  undevel- 
oped vastness  of  our  continent.  I  am  not 
unmindful  of  the  contributions  of  the 
miners  who  led  thousands  westward 
across  the  land  in  search  of  mstant 
riches  120  years  ago.  But  it  was  the  tU- 
ler  of  the  soU  who  cleared  and  planted 
and  buUt  upon  which  the  solid  progress 
of  this  Nation  was  founded. 

You  all  know  the  complex  social  evolu- 
tion which  prompted  the  enactment  of 
the  Homestead  Act  over  a  hundred  years 
ago  and  the  profound  changes  across  our 
land  which  followed.  I  assume  you  are  all 
aware  of  the  needs  which  prompted  the 
passage  of  the  Desert  Land  Act  in  March 
1877  and  I  wiU  not  burden  you  with  any 
lengthy  repetition  of  the  rationale  be- 
hind these  landmark  laws.  They  are  just 
as  desirable  today  as  they  were  then,  but 
the  problems  of  implementing  them  are 
different  now.  A  hundred  years  ago.  land 
lay  waiting  and  all  it  required  was  labor 
to  develop  it— and  a  law  which  would 
permit  it.  As  the  most  easUy  developed 
lands    were    taken    up,    the    emphasis 
shifted  to  those  lands  which  required 
irrigation  to  make  them  productive  and 
the  Desert  Land  Act  provided  the  incen- 
tive  The  lands  which  were  easUy  irri- 
gated and  inexpensively  developed  were 
taken  early.  There  remain  good  lands 
and  adequate  water,  but  they  must  be 
brought  together.  No  longer  is  it  possible 
for  a  sturdy,  seU-reliant  man  to  sunply 
move  on  open  land  and  put  it  to  the 
plow.  No  longer  is  it  possible  simply  to 
divert  a  stream  to  the  lands  along  its 
banks— that  has  long  since  been  done. 
And  just  as  farming  has  now  become  big 
business,  so,  also,  does  it  require  mvest- 
ment  of  large  sums  of  money  to  Proyide 
the  irrigation  works  wid  eqV^Pin«^\  ^ 
reclaim  the  desert  lands  of  the  West. 

I  will  not  burden  you  with  a  repetition 
of  all  the  statistics  of  the  population  ex- 
plosion which  dictate  the  need  for  ex- 
panded food  supply  in  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future.  This  committee  is  leading 
our  Nation  to  an  awareness  o   tlus  Prob^ 
lem    I  would,  however.  Uke  to  point  to 
the  time  which  is  required  to  rnake  a 
productive  farm  out  of  raw  land  and 
^ge  that  we  cannot  wait  until  a  food 
shortage  develops  and  then  expect  to  put 
new  S^ds  into  full  production  ovemight. 
L  Idaho  we  have  at  least  12  miUion 
acres  of  good  land  that  are  u-ngable- 
and  as  productive  as  any  in  the  countiT- 
We  have  enough  wat«r  to  UTigate  those 
acres  but  we  must  bring  them  together— 
and  I  should  remind  the  thirsty  South- 
west that  the  Snake  River  alone  carmot 
provide  all  the  needed  water  for  all  those 
acres  There  are  several  courses  of  action 
for  us  to  follow,   such   as  reclamation 
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projects,  water  and  land  conservation 
practices,  said  other  Federal  programfl 
under  existing  laws.  I  want  to  emphasize, 
however,  the  tremendous  strides  being 
taken  In  Idaho  In  recent  years  In  the  de- 
velopment of  lands  by  individual  initi- 
ative. 

Since  1950.  we  have  averaged  50.000 
acres  of  newly  Irrigated  land  each  year. 
This  is  the  equivalent  of  a  Columbia 
Basin  Project  each  10  years  The  tre- 
mendous growth  of  the  potato  mdustry  in 
Idaho  has  relied  heavily  on  these  new 
lands — and  we  need  more. 

The  original  Desert  Land  Act  of  1877 
provided  that  individuals  could  obtain 
patent  to  640  acres  of  land,  but  this  wa^ 
reduced  In  1891  to  320  acres  Under  this 
provision,  a  husband  and  wife  together 
could  develop  640  acres,  and  this  has 
been  the  law  since  then  Since  its  passage 
over  10.000,000  acres  of  land  have  been 
patented  under  the  Act.  and  about  1.400- 
000  acres  of  this  has  been  in  Idaho  Since 
1955.  an  average  of  17.000  acres  has  been 
patented  annually  under  the  Desert  Land 
Act. 

In  the  United  States  in  1962.  there 
were  153  desert  land  entry  patents  i.ssued 
on  36322  acres.  Of  these.  61  patents  cov- 
ering 15.131  acres  were  in  Idaho  Of  those 
lands  classified  as  suitable  for  desert  land 
entry  In  1968.  all  but  one  of  the  193  en- 
tries were  in  Idaho.  As  of  September  24. 
1969.  there  were  770  pending  desert  land 
entry  applications  in  Idaho.  I  think  these 
figures  Indicate  the  importance  of  the 
pending  legislation  to  us  in  Idaho. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
has  long  been  authorized  to  lend  money 
for  the  development  of  a  homestead  en- 
try. Although  an  entry  under  the  Desert 
Land  Act  may  be  more  land  and  is  most 
certainly  more  expensive,  this  source  of 
development  capital  has  not  been  avail- 
able to  the  desert  land  entryman.  Until 
the  land  is  cleared,  a  functional  water 
distributioa  system  installed,  and  the 
land  brought  Into  production,  the  entry- 
man  has  no  title.  Without  title,  the  land 
cannot  be  used  as  security.  Unless  the 
entryman  has  substantial  resources  out- 
side the  land,  he  is  attempting  to  re- 
claim. It  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain 
the  needed  financing  A  recent  check  in- 
dicates thxU  almost  20  percent  of  the 
original  entryman — those  who  first  go  on 
the  land  to  clear  it  and  cultivate  it — 
almost  20  percent  fail.  Of  course,  these 
are  the  ones  with  the  least  financial  re- 
sources. Even  worse,  many  young  and 
capable  people  have  no  hope  of  obtain- 
ing the  financing  necessary  to  even 
start — they  are  frozen  out  in  the  be- 
ginning. 

Because  of  these  financial  obstacles, 
and  because  of  the  high  cost  of  develop- 
ing the  extensive  irrigation  works  which 
are  necessary  today,  we  are  now  wit- 
nessing the  growing  reliance  upon  group 
applications. 

The  object  and  purpose  of  H.R.  6244 
is  to  allow  desert  entrymen  to  receive 
credit  from  the  Farmers  Home  Admlnls- 
tratUm  to  the  same  extent  as  such  assist- 
ance IS  available  to  homestead  entrymen. 
The  legislation  would  fill  the  existing 
void  since  the  entryman  has  no  security 
sufficient  for  the  granting  of  a  loan  to 


develop  the  land.  Without  developing  the 
land  he  cannot  get  title  which  can  pro- 
vide the  security  upon  which  he  can  ob- 
tain development  capital.  Our  bill  would 
break  this  vicious  circle  and  extend  aid 
to  many  worthy  mdivlduals  who  are 
ready  to  oiJen  these  new  lands 

I  urs;e  your  favorable  consideration  of 
this  legislation. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  enprassed 
.ind  read  a  th'rd  time,  was  :ead  the  third 
tiine.  and  pa^.ed.  and  a  nijl.jn  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  t.iblc 


PROVIDING  I-X3R  THK  DISPOSITION 
OP  JUDGMENT  PTJNDS  OF  THE 
SIOUX  TRIBE  OP  THE  PORT  PECK 
INDIAN  RESERVATION.  MONT 

The  Clerk  caUcd  the  bill  'HR.  10184 1 
to  provide  for  tlie  dLspo.';it:on  of  judg- 
ment funds  of  the  Sioux  Tribe  of  the 
Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation.  Mont. 

Til  re  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  Uic  bill,  as  follows; 

HR.  10184 

Cf  If  rnacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
r.  -pT^entattves  of  tixe  United  Sta'es  of 
A  mm  a  in  Congfresx  a.iaembli'd.  That  the 
fundi  appropriated  by  the  Art  of  October 
21  1968  i82  Stat  1190.  iI98i  to  p  ly  a  Judg- 
ment to  ihe  SlouK  Tribe  of  the  Port  Peck 
Reservation.  Montana,  lu  Indian  Clalovs 
CommlsBion  Docket  Numbered  279A  and  the 
Interest  thereon  aftec  payment  (>f  attorney's 
fees  and  all  approprlaie  expenses,  shall  be 
distributed  per  capita  to  each  person  bom 
on  or  before,  and  living  on.  the  dat«  of  this 
Act  who  U  a  citizen  of  the  Ontted  States 
and  duly  enrolled,  on  a  roll  approved  by  the 
-SccretAry  of  the  Interior,  ao  a  memtier  of 
the  S13UX  Tnbe  of  the  Port  Peck  Reservation, 
in  accordance  with  eligibility  requirements 
aad  procedures  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Inteilur  and  the  tribe,  or  ita  au- 
thorized repreaentatlvea 

bEC  2  The  d.otrlbutlon  of  tunda  shall  b« 
made  per  ciplia  in  accorduut-e  with  criteria 
and  procedures  agreed  upon  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  tribe,  or  Its  au- 
thorized representatives  The  i>er  capita 
shares  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
th?  numOer  of  persoivs  eligible  for  per  caplta-s 
aiiJ  11:6  number  of  perstms  rejected  for  per 
cipUas  who  have  taken  a  timely  appeal 
The  sliares  of  those  persons  whose  appeals 
arc  d.-nled  ."i.^all  revert  to  the  .sioux  Tribe 
of  the  P"rt  Peck  Reservation.  Montana,  to  be 
expendei.  for  any  purpose  designated  by  the 
trH)e  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 

f<EC  3.  Ihe  funds  distributed  under  the 
provisions  C'l  tills  Act  shaU  not  be  subject  to 
Federal  vr  bate  inc.. me  taxes  or  to  any  Ucn. 
de'ot,  or  c'.aim  of  any  nature  whatsoever 
a_Ta;nit  the  Individual  Slou.t  entitled  to  a 
share  of  such  funds. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Pa^e  1.  line  8.  after  "eipensee"  Insert  "and 
after  deducting  CSCOOO  to  be  used  as  pro- 
vided In  section  6  of  this  act.  and  after 
deducting  the  esUmated  costs  of  distribu- 
tion." 

Page  2.  lines  5  to  8.  s'rtke  out  "The  dis- 
tribution of  funds  shall  t>e  made  per  capita 
In  accordance  with  criteria  and  procedures 
agreed  u;>on  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  tribe,  or  Ita  authorised  representa- 
tives " 

P.it;e  2.  after  line  15.  insert  a  new  section  3 
as  follows' 

'  .Sec  3  Sums  payable  to  enrollees  or  their 
heirs  or  legatees  who  are  lee*  than  31  years 
of  age  or   who  are  under  a  legal  disability 


sliaU  be  paid  in  accordance  with  such  pro- 
cedures. Including  the  establishment  of 
tru.sts.  as  the  SecreUvry  of  the  Interior  de- 
termines opproprtate  to  protect  the  best  In- 
terests of  such  person  " 

Page  2.  line  10.  rcmimbcr  section  3  as 
section  4 

Page  2.  lines  iS  and  19.  delete  "or  to  any 
Hen,  debt,  or  claim  of  any  nature  whatso- 
ever attalnst  the  individual  Sioux  entitled 
to  Miare  in  such  luiida   '. 

Page  2.  after  line  19.  Insert  a  new  section  5 
iis  foUo»? 

■  i^EC  5  Upon  agreement  by  tlie  Fort  Peck 
SMux  Tribe  and  the  Fort  Peck  Asslnibolne 
Tribe  on  the  amount  each  agrees  to  contrlb- 
u'e  : roni  any  a\»..rd  to  each  tribe  In  Indian 
Claims  Comnilsyion  Docket  Numbered  279.^. 
t..e  agreed  coutribuUon  of  the  Fort  Peck 
ilj'.ix  Tribe  shall  be  withdrawn  from  the 
$50  000.  and  Interest  thereon,  withheld  from 
P"r  c.Tplt.i  distribution  pursuant  to  section 
I  of  this  Act.  and  credited  tc  the  joint  ac- 
count for  expenditure  pursuant  to  the  Act 
of  June  29.  1954  (68  Stat.  329):  Provided. 
T  hat  u!x>n  request  of  the  ."ort  Peck  Sioux 
Tnbe  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  his 
discretion  may  distribute  all  or  part  of  the 
aforesaid  $50,000  and  Interest  thereon  per 
capita  to  each  person  eligible  under  section  1 
of  this  Act  " 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

I  Mr.  ASFINALX,  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
pomt  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pc.se  of  this  bill  is  to  authorize  the  use 
of  a  judgment  against  the  United  States 
for  $1,161,354  recovered  by  the  Sioux 
Tribe  of  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. The  judgment  has  already  been  ap- 
propriated, but  cannot  be  distributed  or 
used  without  specific  legislative  author- 
ization. 

The  bill  provides  that  all  except 
$50,000  of  the  judgment  will  be  dis- 
tributed in  equal  shares  to  the  members 
of  the  tribe.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  tribe  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

The  $50,000  will  be  retained  and  used 
for  reservation  purposes  if  the  Assini- 
boine  Tribe,  which  occupies  the  same 
reservation  contributes  an  equal  amount. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  PARTITION  OR 
SALE  OP  INHERITED  INTERESTS 
IN  ALLOTTED  LANDS  IN  THE 
TULALIP   RESERVATION.   WASH. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11372> 
to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
authorize  the  partition  or  sale  of  In- 
herited interests  in  allotted  lands  In  the 
Tulalip  Reservation.  Washington,  and 
for  other  purposes."  approved  June  18, 
1956  (70  Stat.  290). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Bitr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  Is  to  give  the  Tulalip 
Tribes  of  Washington  additional  au- 
thority to  acquire,  manage,  and  dispose 
of  their  tribal  property. 

The  bill  was  requested  by  the  tribes 
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and  recommended  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

The  tribes  live  in  an  urban  area  close 
•o  Seattle,  and  they  need  additional  au- 
t'  orily  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
increasing  opportuniUc?  to  develop  their 

l.ind.s.  .   J  w 

The  pimcipal  authorities  granted  by 
Ihe  bUl  are  the  authority  to  mortgage 
tiibal  land  In  order  to  raise  capital,  and 
the  authoiity  to  enter  into  long  term 
lea-v^es  when  neccssarj-  to  attract  de- 
velopment capital.  Both  of  these  au- 
thorities are  needed  in  order  to  take 
.idvanta!-'e  of  the  strategic  location  of 
the  lands,  which  are  well  suited  to  de- 
velopment for  high-quality  residential, 
industiial.  and  recreational  purposes 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
may  I  Interrogate  the  chief  sponsor  of 
the  bill,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado? 
I  notice  that  the  purpose  of  this  bUl  is 
to  vest  title  in  fee  in  the  Indian  tribe  and. 
among  other  things,  give  the  tnbe  the 
right  to  mortgage  the  property. 

Mj-  first  question  is  Uiis:  Will  the  offi- 
cials of  this  Indian  tribe  be  permitted 
to  put,  let  us  say.  a  $1  million  mortgage 
on  this  property  without  a  vote  of  the 
tribesmen  themselves?  I  think  in  order 
for  the  protection  of  the  individual  In- 
dians this  should  be  made  clear. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  II  the 
genUeman  from  Pennsjivania  will  yield 
to  me  We  have  Uiree  different  kinds  of 
ownership  in  Uiis  particular  matter.  We 
have  the  ownei-ship  by  the  Indian  tnbe 
itself,  we  have  the  ownersliip  by  tlie  In- 
dians and  the  ownei-ship  by  the  non- 
Indians.  Now,  this  legislaUon  does  rep- 
resent a  depaituie  by  giving  the  tnbe 
some  new  authority  that  they  do  not  now 
have  and  one  of  the  new  authoriUes  Is  the 
one  to  which  the  genUeman  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  called  attention.  This  will 
have  to  be  done  under  the  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  tribe.  It  will 
be  done,  of  course,  directly  with  the  full 
tribe  voting  on  the  matter  or  it  will  be 
done  Indirectly  through  the  tribe  sanc- 
tioning the  loans  and  so  forth  as  provided 
by  their  duly  constituted  authority. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  further  reser\-ing  the  right  to 
object.  I  was  thinking  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  apparenUy  there  are  millions  of 
dollars  involved  in  this  land  which  is 
worth  $1,500  an  acre  and  there  being 
22.000  acres,  it  seems  that  the  bill  ought 
to  have  a  provision  In  it  to  the  effect  that 
they  cannot  mortgage  the  land  without 
getting  the  permission  of  the  tribe. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  wUl  >ield  further,  there  are 
about  1.000  members  of  tliis  tribe  and 
about  370  live  on  the  reservation. 

All  we  are  trjlng  to  do  is  to  take  care  of 
the  economic  progress  of  this  entire  tribe. 
However,  we  have  to  pay  attention  to  the 
members  on  the  reservation.  They  have 
to  be  given  the  first  consideration  because 
they  are  the  ones  who  are  inunediately 
involved  in  this  transaction.  I  would  not 
Uiink  that  any  provision  which  would  call 
for  a  vote  by  the  tribal  members  would  be 
appropriate  in  this  instance.  I  think  it 
should  be  left  within  the  framework  of 


the    constitution     under     which     they 

operate. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania. 
Another  question,  Mr.  Speaker:  I  suppose 
in  case  of  a  conveyance  of  let  us  say  $1 
million  in  value,  could  the  tribal  council 
make  this  conveyance  without  a  vote  of 
the  Individual  rights  of  the  members  of 
the  tribe?  ,     , 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  wiU  yield  further,  the  tribal 
council  would  have  the  authority  to  take 
care  of   the  business   activities   of   the 

tribe. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
notice  that  thi."=:  bill  very  cleverly  permits 
them  to  put  the  property  back  in  trust 
to  the  Federal  Government  if  it  appears 
that  the  State  of  Washington  Is  going  to 
place  a  real  estate  tax  on  it.  Suppose  Uiey 
reinvest  the  tiUe  back  to  the  Federal 
Government?  Who.  then,  would  make 
conveyance?  Would  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  have  to  make 
conveyance? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
would  have  to  make  the  conveyance  be- 
cause he  would  still  hold  his  position  as 
the  administrator  of  the  trust  under  the 
laws  governing  the  tribe. 

May  I  state  further,  the  Secretarj-  of 
the  Interior  would  have  the  necessarj-  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  One 
final  question  regarding  these  22.000 
acres  valued  up  to  $1,500  per  acre:  Sup- 
posing a  sale  is  made  involving  huge  sums 
of  money,  would  the  profit  from  that  sale 
be  subject  to  the  Federal  income  tax  the 
same  as  if  I  w  ere  to  make  the  same  type 
of  sale  for  that  amoimt  of  money? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  No.  The  Federal  in- 
come tax  would  not  apply  in  this  particu- 
lar instance,  nor  does  it  applj'  in  most 
instances  having  to  do  with  the  Indians. 
The  distinguished  gentieman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Johnson)  has  been 
using  the  figure  of  22.000  acres,  and  that 
takes  care  of,  as  I  remember  it.  all  of 
the  total  acreage  in  the  whole  reserva- 
tion, and  here  we  are  not  talking  about 
the  total  acreage;  we  are  talking  about 
a  portion  of  the  total  acreage. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
report  says  22,000  aci-es  valued  from  $25 
to  $1,500  per  acre. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Of  coiu-se,  the  gentle- 
man is  correct.  There  are  presentiy  4,571 
acres  of  individually  owned  Indian  trust 
land,  and  5,170  acres  are  held  in  trust  for 
the  tribe. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  genUeman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  ASPINALL)  has  answered  my  ques- 
tions, and  I  therefore  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection.  ,.,    ..       » 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  11372 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representctive*  of  the  United  SUte*  of 
America  in  Congreaa  assembled.  That  sectton 
a  (tf  the  Act  enUtled  "An  Act  to  authorise 
the  parUtton  or  sale  of  inherited  Interests 
in  allotted  land*  In  the  Tulalip  BeservaUon, 
Washington,   and   tor  other   purposes",  ap- 


proved   Jane    18,    1956    (70    Stat.    290),  1b 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■Sec.  2.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provl- 
Bions  of  the  constitution  and  charter  of  the 
Tulalip  Tribes  of  the  Tulalip  BeeerraUon, 
any  lands  that  are  held  by  the  United  States 
m  trust  for  tlie  Tulalip  Tribes,  or  that  are 
subject  to  a  restriction  against  alienation 
or  taxation  imposed  by  the  United  SUtes,  or 
that  are  on  and  after  June  18,  1956,  acquired 
by  the  Tulalip  Tribes,  may  be  sold  by  the 
Tulalip  Tribes,  with  the  consent  of  the  Sec- 
ret.\ry  of  the  Interior,  on  such  terms  and 
c^nriitlons  as  the  Tulalip  board  of  tUrectors 
;ri  ly  prescribe,  and  stich  sale  shall  terminate 
Ihe  Peder.il  trust  or  restrictions  against 
a-.ur.atiou  or  t^ixation  of  the  land;  except 
ih.il  the  trust  or  restricted  status  of  said 
I  tids  inav  be  retained  at  the  opUon  of  Uie 
ho.ird  of  "directors  upon  sale  thereof  to  any 
member  of  the  Tulalip  Tribes. 

•■(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  purchase  with  any  funds  made 
.twiilable  by  the  Tulalip  Tribes  any  land  or 
interest  in  land  wiiliin,  adjoining,  or  ad- 
'oining  other  land  of  the  Tulalip  Tribes  , 
which  adjoins,  the  boundaries  of  the  Tula- 
lip Indian  Reservation,  and  to  talce  tiUe  to 
such  laud  in  the  name  of  the  United  Stales 
i:i   trust  for  the  Tulalip  Tribes. 

■(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
.accept  any  transfer  of  title  from  the  Tulalip 
1  ribes  for  any  land  or  fracUonal  interest  in 
land  within,  adjoining,  or  adjoining  other 
1  .ud  ol  the  Tulalip  Tribes  which  adjoins.  Uie 
boundaries  of  the  Tulalip  Reservation,  and 
to  tatte  title  to  such  laud  in  the  name  of 
the  United  Slates  in  trust  for  the  Tulalip 
Triljes.  ,^..    . 

"(d)  Any  general  statute  which  prohibits 
the  use  of  tribal  funds  to  acquire  land  in 
the  State  of  Washington  if  the  acquisition 
would  exempt  the  land  from  local  taxation 
shall  not  apply  to  land  acquisition  by,  or 
transfers  of  title  to,  the  United  States  in 
tjust  for  the  Tulalip  Tribes  made  pursuant 
to  this  Act,  unless  such  statute  is  specifically 
made  applicable  to  the  Tulalip  Triljes. 

•(e)  Any  land  or  interest  In  land  now 
owned  by  or  held  in  trust  for  the  TulaUp 
Tribes  may  l>e  exchanged  for  any  other 
land  or  interest  in  land  within,  adjoining,  or 
adjoining  other  land  of  the  TulaUp  Tribes 
which  adjoins,  the  txjundarles  of  the  Tula- 
lip Reservation  provided  the  lands  so  ex- 
changed are  of  equal  value  or  the  values 
are  equalized  by  the  payment  of  money. 

■(f)  The  Tulalip  Tribes  may,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
execute  mortgages  or  deeds  of  trust  to  land, 
the  title  to  which  is  held  by  the  TulaUp 
Tribes  or  by  the  United  States  In  trust  for 
the  TulaUp  Tribes.  Such  land  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  foreclosure  and  sale  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  such  mortgage  or  deed  of  trtist  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Washington.  The  United  States  shaU  be  an 
Indispensable  party  to,  and  may  be  Joined 
in  any  such  proceeding  involvUig  trust  land 
with  the  right  to  remove  the  acUon  to  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
in  which  the  land  is  situated,  accordmg  to 
the  procedures  in  section  1446  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  and  the  United  States 
shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  from  any  order 
to  remand  entered  in  such  action. 

••(g>  Any  moneys  or  crediu  received  or 
credited  to  the  TuUlip  Tribes  from  the  sales, 
exchange,  mortgage,  or  granting  of  any  se- 
curity interest  Ui  any  tribal  land  may  be 
used  for  any  tribal  purpoee. 

••(h)  NotwlthstandUig  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  TulaUp  Tribes  may  lease  any 
tribal  lands  for  any  and  all  purpose*  as  set 
JortT  in  the  Act  of  August  9.  1966  (69  Stat. 
639).  as  ajnended  (26  UJS.C.  416).  for  a  pe- 
riod not  exceeding  twenty-flve  yean  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  S««retary  of  «»«  In- 
terior  and  for  a  period  not  exceeding  fifty 
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yc;irs  pvirsTiant  to  rules  and  reguUtions 
adopted  bv  the  Tulalip  Tribes  Proiided 
Th.it  such  rules  and  resrulatloiis  shall  have 
received  the  prior  approval  of  the  Secre- 
wrv  of  the  Interior  Nothing  in  this  secUon 
shall  be  deemed  to  authorize  s\ich  leases 
Ijr  the  exploiia'.iun  ol  any  naiural  resources 
or  ior  the  leasing  of  land  for  grazing  pur- 
X.>es   for  a   term  exceeding   ten   years  ' 

Sec  2  The  first  section  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
«;«st  9  1956  1 69  St;U  539,  as  amended.  L'S 
use  4151.  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
•'the  Gila  River  Reservation  '  the  follow- 
ing,  'the  Tulalip   Indian  Reserwition.'. 

With  the  following  commutee  amend- 
nieni 

S-.ri.<e  out  all  after  the  enict.ng  clause 
Mid  insert   the  following 

That  section  2  of  the  .\c-.  entitled  An  Act 
to  authorize  the  p.irtitlon  or  sale  of  .inher- 
ited interests  in  allotted  lands  m  the  Tulalip 
Reservation.  Washington  and  for  other  pur- 
po>e.s  •  approved  June  18.  1956  i  70  Stat  290 
23  use  403-21  is  amended  t-o  read  as  fol- 
lows 

•■'Sec  2.  lai  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  the  constitution  and  charter  of  the 
Tulal.p  'T1-it>es  of  the  Tulilip  Reservation. 
anv  iands  that  are  held  by  the  United  States 
m  trust  for  the  Tul.ilip  Tribes,  or  that  are 
subject  to  a  restriction  against  alienation  or 
t.ixatlon  imposed  by  the  United  States,  or 
that  are  on  and  after  June  18.  1936.  ac- 
quired by  the  Tulalip  Tribes,  may  be  sold  by 
the  Tulalip  Tribes,  with  the  c:>iLsen»-of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Tulalip  board  of  directors 
m  IV  prescribe,  and  such  sale  shall  terminate 
the  Federal  trust  or  resirlcuons  against  ali- 
enation or  taxation  of  the  land  except  that 
the  trvist  or  restricted  status  of  said  lands 
may  be  retained  upon  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  in  any  sale  thereof  to 
ar.y  member  of  the  Tulalip  Tribes 

■  (bi  The  Secretarv  of  tlie  Interior  may 
accept  any  transfer  of  title  from  the  Tulalip 
Tribes  for  ajiy  Und  or  fractional  interest  m 
land  within  adjoir.ing  or  adjoining  other 
land  of  the  Tulalip  Tribes  which  adjoins  the 
boundaries  of  the  Tulalip  Reservation  and 
take  title  to  such  land  m  the  name  of  the 
United  States  m  trust  for  the  Tulalip  Tribes, 
and  such  lands  shall  nat  be  subject  to  tix- 
a'jon 

■  ici  The  Tulalip  Tribes  may  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
execute  mortgages  or  deeds  of  trust  to  land 
the  title  to  which  is  held  by  the  Tulalip 
Tnbes  or  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for 
the  Tulalip  Tnbes  Such  land  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  foreclosure  and  sale  p.irsuant  to  the 
terms  of  such  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Washington  For  the  purp.>.e  of  any  fore- 
closure or  sale  proceeding  the  Tulalip  Tribes 
shall  t>e  regarded  as  vested  with  an  unre- 
stricted fee  simple  title  to  the  land,  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  a  necessary  party 
to  the  forecloeure  or  sale  proceeding  and  any 
conveyance  of  the  land  pursuant  to  the  fore- 
closure or  sale  proceeding  shall  divest  the 
United  States  of  title  to  the  land  Title  to 
any  land  redeemed  or  acquired  by  the  Tula- 
lip Tribes  at  such  foreclosure  or  sale  pro- 
ceeding shall  be  taken  In  the  name  of  tha 
United  States  In  trust  for  the  trtbee  Title 
to  any  land  purchased  by  an  indlvndu&i  In- 
dian member  of  the  Tulalip  Tribes  at  such 
foreclosure  sale  or  proceeding  may.  with  the 
c:>nsent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Intenor.  be 
taken  In  the  name  of  the  United  States  for 
the  individual  Indian  purchaser 

'  idi  Any  moneys  or  credits  received  or 
credited  to  the  Tulalip  Tribes  from  the  sale, 
exchange,  mortgage,  or  granting  of  any  se- 
curity interest  In  any  tribal  land  m^y  b« 
used  for  any  tribal  purpoae.' 
"Sbc.   2.   The   first   secUon  ot   the  Aot  of 


Augu.=tt  9,  1955  (69  Stat  539 1  as  amended, 
(25  use  415 1  is  amended  by  inserung  af- 
ter the  Glla  River  Reservation.'  the  follow- 
ing the  Tulalip  Indlaji  Reservauon  and 
adjacent  areas'. 

Sec  3  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  .\ugust  9. 
1935  (69  Stat  539 1  as  amended  (25  USC 
413t,  IS  redesignated  as  subsection  liai  and 
a  new  subsection  Ubi   is  added  as  follows 

••  (bi  .'Vny  lease  by  the  Tulalip  Tribes  un- 
der subsection  (ai  of  this  scvti-in  except  a 
lease  for  the  exploitation  of  any  natural  re- 
source, sha.l  not  require  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (li  if  the  term  of 
the  lease  does  not  exceed  15  ye.irs  with  no 
optnn  to  renew,  or  (2i  If  the  term  oi  the 
lease  does  not  exceed  30  years,  with  no  op- 
tion to  renew,  and  the  lease  is  executed  pur- 
suant to  tribal  regulations  previously  ap- 
pro\ed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior'" 

Tlie  c-immatee  amendment  wa.> 
a^treed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  Hard  time.  wa.s  read  the 
third  time,  and  paJv.sed.  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the   table 


right  wiU  be  open.  No  one  will  be  allowed 
on  the  floor  of  the  Hoase  who  does  not 
have  the  privileges  of  the  floor  of  the 
House 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  TO  NOTIFY 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  your  com- 
nnttee  on  the  part  of  the  House  tJ  join 
a  like  co.nnuttee  on  the  pait  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  notify  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  a  quorum  of  each  House  has 
Ix-e:'.  assembled  and  is  ready  to  reccitc 
any  communication  that  he  may  be 
pleased  tj  make  has  performed  that 
duty  The  President  asked  us  to  report 
that  he  will  be  pleased  to  deliver  his 
message  at  12:30  pm  Thursday.  Jan- 
uar>  'J2.  1970.  to  a  joint  session  of  the 
tv.  o  Houses 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES.  THURSDAY  J.MVUARY  22 
1970 

M^  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
concurrent  resolution  »H  Con  Res.  477' 
and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H    Con    Res    477 

fi-r-vohed  b'l  tne  Hoii.''e  of  Representatiies 
I  the  Senate  concurring] ,  That  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  assemble  In  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Thursday, 
January  22  1970.  at  12  30  p  m  .  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  such  comnuinicatlons  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
pleaded  to  make  to  them 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


DISPENSING         WITH         CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous coii.sent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  may 
be  dl.^pen.^ed  with  on  Wednesday  of  this 
week 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
IS  so  ordered 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVILEGES   OF   THE    FLOOR   DUR- 
ING JOINT  SESSION 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
make  an  annoimcement . 

After  consultation  with  the  majority 
and  mmonty  leaders,  and  with  their  con- 
sent and  approval,  the  Chair  announces 
that  on  Thursday.  January  22.  1970,  the 
date  set  for  the  joint  session  to  hear  an 
address  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  only  the  doors  immediately  oppo- 
site the  Speaker  Euid  those  on  his  left  and 


AUTHORIZING  SPEAKER  TO  DE- 
CLARE A  RECESS  ON  THURSDAY. 
JANUARY  22 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Thursday. 
January  22.  1970.  it  may  be  in  order  for 
tlie  Speaker  to  declare  a  recess  at  any 
time  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Tiie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker,  reserving  the 
risht  to  object,  would  the  intent  of  this 
request  be  simply  for  the  leadership  of 
the  House  to  rcce.ss  anent  the  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  two  bodies  to  hear  the  mes- 
sac^e  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States'' 

Mr  ALBERT  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr  HALL  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa 'Mr.  ALBERT'  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRESIDENT  NEXON  SHOULD  NOT 
PLAY  POLITICS  WITH  APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL  FOR  LABOR-HEW  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR   1970 

'Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  will 
come  a  time  shortly  when  the  Members 
of  this  body  will  be  called  upon  to  cast 
their  votes  for  or  against  education. 
Through  his  top  spokesmen  for  educa- 
tion, his  press  secretai-y.  Mr.  Ziegler. 
and  his  counselor.  Mr.  Harlow,  Mr. 
Nixon  has  made  it  known  that  he  will 
veto  HJR.  13111,  the  appropriations  bill 
for  Labor-HEW  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

As  a  result  of  extensive  hearings  and 
mtensive  debate,  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate has  agreed  that  the  budget  for  edu- 
cation submitted  by  Mr.  Nixon  was  ap- 
proximately $1.1  billion  short  of  what 
this  Nation  realistically  could  and  should 
afford  for  Its  young  people.  In  the  name 
of  fighting  inflation,  the  President  has 
attacked  the  Judgment  of  Congress  as 
wrong.  Taking  the  Presidents  budget 
across  the  board,  including  the  educa- 
tion increases.  Congress  has  exercised 
decreases  of  $5.6  billion.  Thus,   to  at- 
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tack  congressional  action  as  spelling 
"long-term  grief  for  the  American  peo- 
ple" Is  either  to  Ignore  the  facts  or  to 
distort  them  for  some  other  end. 

Even  if  the  President's  assertions  con- 
cerning inflation  were  true,  and  they 
most  certainly  are  not,  the  simple  facts 
are  tliat  there  are  certain  investments 
in  tills  Nation  which  are  held  by  the 
people  of  America  to  be  fundamental  to 
tar  hopes  for  tlie  future,  and  therefore 
cf  paramoimt  importance.  Education  is 
one  of  these  investments.  In  reordering 
national  priorities  by  reworking  the 
Ni.Non  budget,  the  Conicress  has  done  no 
more  tlian  reflect  the  will  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  And  should  Mr.  Nixon  hold 
sway  tliat  will  would  remain  unchanged 
and  the  result  would  only  be  that  citizois 
at  the  local  level,  faced  with  the  reality 
of  having  to  decretLse  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  Instruction,  would  tax  them- 
selves to  make  up  for  the  deficit.  Thus, 
money  would  be  spent  on  education  and 
would,  to  the  degree  it  does,  contribute 
to  inflation  anyway ;  and  the  only  differ- 
ence would  be  that  the  American  tax- 
payer would  have  to  pay  twice  for  that 
education  which  he  could  get  by  paying 
only  once,  through  taxes  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  short,  Mr.  Nixon  cannot  have  his 
cake  and  eat  it  too;  rather,  if  he  has  his 
cake,  the  American  taxpayers  will  go 
liungi-y  twice. 

The  Congress  is  about  to  participate 
in,  and  the  American  people  are  about 
to  witness,  a  classic  struggle  between  two 
branches  of  our  Government.  The  veto 
was  established  in  our  constitutions^  sys- 
tem as  a  check  upon  precipitate  congres- 
sional action.  Exercisec".  wisely  and  with 
discretion  it  is  a  healthy  and  necessary 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  President. 
But.  like  amy  weapon,  placed  in  the 
wrong  hsuids,  or  used  at  the  wrong  time, 
it  is  dangerous:  destructive  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  public  and  erosive  of  the 
traditional  respect  with  which  the. Con- 
gress and  the  President  view  each  other. 
Such  now,  I  think,  is  the  situation. 

The  classic  and  difficult  struggle  we 
are  about  to  engage  in  will  be  one  of  form 
only,  not  of  substance.  Substance  will  not 
be  at  issue  because  everyone,  the  Presi- 
dent included,  is  for  education — Just  as 
they  are  for  apple  pie,  motherhood,  and 
football.  So  being  "pro"  or  "anti"  educa- 
tion is  not  a  factor  In  this  vote.  And.  as 
we  have  already  seen,  the  Congress  has 
underscored  the  President's  Justified  con- 
cern with  inflation  by  parins  his  overall 
budget  in  the  amount  of  $5.6  billion.  Well, 
if  education  is  not  the  issue,  and  infla- 
tion Ls  not  the  issue,  what  then  Is  the 
tst^^ue? 

The  i.-^sue,  I  think.  Is  "the  issue."  The 
President  has  got  liimself  boxed  in  by  his 
advisers  and  by  ciiciunstance  and  has  de- 
cided the  only  way  he  can  save  face  Is  to 
come  on  strong  with  a  power  play. 

Last  August,  just  after  the  House  had 
a.tcd  on  H.R.  13111.  increasing  it  by 
somewhat  more  than  $1  billion.  Mr. 
Nixon  could  not  anticipate  that  his  over- 
all budget  would  later  be  reduced  by 
nearly  $6  billion.  Two  weeks  after  the 
House  action  he  attacked  the  Congress 
and  said  that  congressional  action  made 


no  difference,  that  he  would  refuse  to 
spend  the  money  appropriated  in  excess 
of  his  budget.  Over  the  ensuing  months 
the  lines  of  battle  were  drawn.  Other  is- 
sues came  to  bear.  The  President  talked 
of  vetoing  the  veterans'  benefits  bill  and 
there  were  threats  of  a  veto  of  the  tax 
bUl,  and  munniu^  wafted  up  from  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  that  the  coal  mine 
safety  bill  would  be  vetoed. 

Threats  are  dangerous  weapons  in  any 
battle  because  they  become  effective  onl>' 
to  the  degree  they  are  exercised.  Mr. 
Nixon  signed  the  GI  bill  and  the  Ux  bill 
and  he  signed  the  coal  mine  safety  bill. 
His  threats  were  going  miheeded,  like  tlie 
calls  of  the  boy  who  cried  wolf.  Still  it 
would  be  possible,  he  evidently'  was  coun- 
seled, to  maintain  face  by  refusing  to 
spend  the  education  fimds.  And  then  on 
the  eve  of  the  conference  on  HJl.  13111, 
the  President  was  Informed  that  he  could 
not  impound  a  large  part  of  the  educa- 
tion increases.  A  split-second  decision 
was  made — an  unfortimate  one — to  veto 
the  bill.  Congress,  it  had  been  decided, 
must  be  taught  a  lesson. 

Soon  we  shall  see  who  is  the  teacher 
and  who  is  the  taught.  But  I  can  only 
regard  it  as  unfortimate  that  in  liis  des- 
perate clutching  for  the  straws  of  power, 
the  President  is  trying  to  draw  down  with 
him  so  many  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  Between  the  vote 
on  the  Joelson  amendment  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the<»nf  erence  report  of  H  Jl. 
13111. 110  different  Republicans  voted  for 
increased  aid  to  education.  These  votes 
were  bipartisan  and  rightly  so.  But  now 
the  raw  politics  of  "are  you  with  me  or 
against  me?"  has  entered  the  picture. 

In  order  to  sustain  his  veto,  the  Presi- 
dent must  coerce  a  substantial  number 
of  Republicans  who  previously  have  voted 
for  education  to  switch — ^to  abandon 
their  positions  and  aline  themselves  with 
the  White  House.  Such  demands  are 
usually  met  with  limited  success  because 
they  force  a  Member  of  Congress  to  ab- 
dicate principle  In  exchange  for  power. 
In  this  election  year,  however,  support 
may  count  for  more  than  consistency  and 
I  am  confident  the  White  House  will  be 
successful  in  forcing  a  number  of  Repub- 
licans to  desert  education. 

I  predict  that  these  trade-offs  of  con- 
science for  consanguinity  will  be  of  only 
transitory  value;  for  the  educators  and 
parents  of  this  Nation  are  watching  this 
vote:  and  they  will  not  forget;  and  they 
will  not  be  mollified  by  lame  explanations 
of  a  partial  effort. 

The  President  has  chosen  to  play  poli- 
tics with  education,  and  that — win  or 
lose  on  his  veto — will  prove  to  be  a  fatal 
political  mistake  for  the  Republican 
Party.  

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  majority  leader  has  made  his  usual 
nonpartisan  Democratic  speech.  I  would 
like  to  ask  him  a  question.  Could  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  inform  us 
whether  or  not  there  are  any  legislative 


maiter.s  to  be  brought  up  tliis  week  that 
he  knows  of  at  tlie  present  time? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
eentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  tlie  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Of  course,  today  we  have 
considered  tlie  Consent  Calendar,  and 
tomorrow  we  will  consider  the  Private 
Calendar.  We  may  have  to  act  on  a  con- 
ference report. 

If  Uie  other  body  adopts  tlie  confer- 
ence report  on  the  HEW  appropriation 
bill,  and  if  a  Presidential  veto  comes  to 
the  Congress  this  week,  we  will,  of  cour.^« . 
liave  to  take  some  action  on  that. 

We  will,  as  the  earlier  proceedings  oi 
today  have  Indicated,  be  honored  with 
the  state  of  the  Union  message  of  the 
President  on  Thursday. 

Beyond  that  we  have  no  legislative  pi  u- 
eram  as  of  now  for  tills  week. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Tile  gentleman  wUl  in- 
form us  if  we  are  to  consider  conference 
leports  Uiat  he  does  not  at  this  moment 
anticipate  coming  before  us? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  shall  keep  the  gtii- 
lieman  informed,  and  likewise  the  Hoase 

Mr   ARENDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


PUBLIC   CONFIDENCE   IN   C-5    PRO- 
GRAM IS  SEVERELY  SHAKENED 

'  Mr.  MOORHEAD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to /address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  > 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  December  17  the  first  C-6A 
Aircraft  was  delivered  to  the  Air  Foi  ct 
at  Altus  Air  Force  Base,  Okla.,  for  crew 
transition  training. 

Before  that  delivery  I  made  the  charge 
that  these  airplanes  were  admittedly 
structurely  deficient  and  specifically  that 
the  wings  were  structurely  deficient. 

My  charges  were  hotly  denied  by  Lock- 
heed and  the  Air  Force. 

Thei-e  must  have  been  something  to 
my  charge  because  today's  Washington 
Post  contains  an  article  which  reports: 

liockheed  said  all  10  of  the  C-5"s  which 
have  been  completed  were  called  back  to  the 
plant  for  wing  modification. 

During  this  wing  modification  a  crack 
8  to  10  Inches  long  was  discovered  in  thr 
wing  of  one  of  the  aircraft. 

As  a  result  last  Friday  aU  10  completi  d 
C-5's  were  grounded  and  two  are  still 
proimded. 

This  brings  immediately  to  mind  tht 
fiasco  of  the  ill-fated  F-IU— all  223  of 
which  have  been  grounded  after  experi- 
encing their  15th  crash  in  which  the 
plane  shed  a  wing,  and  killed  both  pilots 

Mr.  Speaker,  public  confidence  in  the 
C-5  program  has  been  severely  shaken 
There  have  been  repeated  demonstra- 
tions since  last  summer  that  all  Is  not 
well  technically  with  this  aircraft. 

Considering  the  enormous  Investment 
in  the  C-5  I  am  sending  a  letter  to  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Laird  proposing  that  a 
lanel  of  aerodynamic  and  design  ex- 
perts, from  outside  the  Air  Force  and 
Lockheed,  be  set  up.  I  propose  that  these 
experts  examine  such  questions  as  the 
extent  to  which  the  primary  and  sec- 
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ondaiy  flight  characU?ilstics  have  been 
rtc-;raded:  the  impact  of  the  degrada- 
tions on  the  abihty  of  the  aircraft  to  per- 
form us  on-:inal  specified  mission;  how 
c1.>es  this  impact  on  the  safety  of  tlie  air- 
craft'; has  the  price  been  adjusted  ac- 
.'?rdin£:ly.  and  will  a  R;msier  aircraft 
mean  substantially  increased  mamte- 
:;ance  costs'* 

I  propose  that  the  panel  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Defence  and  the  Con- 
gress m  2  months— a  i-ea-^onable  period 
of  time  under  the  circum;.tances. 

Mr  Speaker  the  public  is  entitled  to 
kt'.ow  with  some  confidence  whether  ad- 
ditional taxpayers'  money  sliould  be 
spent  for  the  procurement  of  more  of 
these  controversial  airplanes 

This  objective  could  be  accomplished 
by  the  appointment  of  a  blue  ribbon 
Commission  and.  incidentally  Mr. 
Speaker  it  might  add  to  the  public  con- 
fidence m  the  findings  of  this  commis- 
sion if  Mr  A  E  Fitzaerald.  former  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
who  first  exposed  the  C-5A  scandal,  were 
named  a  member  of  the  Commission. 


REPORT  ON  URBAN  EDUCATION 

iMr  COHEXAN  cu&ked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  liie  Hou.se  for  1 
minute,  to  revi.<e  and  extend  his  remarks. 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter  ' 

Mr  COHELAN  Mr  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 5.  1970.  a  massive  report  on  urban 
education  was  transmitted  to  the  OfiQce 
of  Education  This  report,  compiled  by 
the  Urban  Education  Task  Force,  has  not 
yet  been  released  to  Members  of 
Congress 

I  am  astounded  This  task  force  com- 
missioned by  President  Nixon  and 
chaired  by  Dr  Wilson  Riles,  deputy  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction  for  the 
State  of  California,  has  given  us  not  only 
a  blueprint  of  the  extraordinary  defici- 
encies m  our  urban  school  systems,  but 
also  a  clear  guide  to  follow  m  correcting 
these  deficiencies 

In  this  letter  of  transmittal  Dr.  Riles 
recommended  that  this  report  be  made 
a  'public  document  for  use  by  interested 
parties  "  The  administration,  however, 
has  refused  even  to  let  Conzress  see  the 
study.  And  no  wonder,  for  while  the  Pres- 
ident is  reported  to  be  considering  a  veto 
of  the  HEW  appropriations  bill  on  the 
grounds  that  SI  billion  was  added  to  hLs 
budget  request,  this  report  by  ti-.e  Presi- 
dent's own  task  force  recommends  at 
least  SI  to  $2  billion  more  than  we  have 
appropriated  this  year  and  a  target  of 
$7  to  $14  billion  per  year  by   1974 

We  in  Congress  are  pikers  by  compart- 
.son  to  the  needs  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem, yet  the  President  is  ready  to  veto 
less  than  half  a  loaf  when  in  fact  his 
own  study  shows  that  a  whole  basket  of 
education  funds  are  immedi;  tely  needed 
for  our  starving  school  systems 

This  report  is  shocking   It  states  with- 
out  equivocation   that   substantial   sup- 
port for  urban  schools  must  become  the 
major  priority  "  of  the  administrations 
domestic  program    It  goes  on  lo  say: 

Wirhout  ^«quat«  fundmn  there  is  no 
h  >pe    for    e.Tectlve   educa'-ioa    in    :he   cines 


Among  the  specific  recommendations 
are  an  extra  $500  per  year  per  pupil,  a 
sharp  reduction  in  class  size  by  an 
average  of  four  to  10  students  and  a 
small  group  remedial  program. 

Despite  It.-,  importance,  this  report  has 
been  officially  buried  by  HEW 

I  do  have  a  copy  however,  and  because 
of  Its  importance  to  every  memt>er  of 
bjth  Houses  of  Congress  and  the  public 
a:  larue  I  am  insetting  it  in  the  Con- 
CREsstoN.M.  RF.11RD  in  Its  entirety  a',  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks 

I  hope  eveiT  Member  of  C')n;re.s.^  will 
take  this  opportunity  to  read  it  fur  a  full 
under<;tandin,z  of  the  critical  problems  in 
urban  education — a  problem  we  must 
fare  in  the  next  few  weeks  If  the  possible 
veto  by  the  President  of  the  HEW  appro- 
priation bill  becomes  a  reality 

The  report  follows: 
FiNM,  Report  ok  the  Task  Force  on  Urban 
F.Dic\Ti>.s  or  THE  Departmfst  of  Hfaith. 
Edi  (  .\tion,  and  Welfare  Orrii  e  of  Edvca- 
tion.  Washington,  DC 

Wilson  C  Rites,  Chairman:  Juhn  F  Hughes. 
Cochairman.  January  1970 
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Chapter  I  Introductton 
Pf'sp'^ct'.ie  for  the  Report  —These  points 
should  t>e  borne  in  mmd  with  regard  to  the 
Urban  Education  Task  Force  Report  First, 
the  problems  confronting  urban  education 
and  lt5  environment  are  not  of  sudden  origin 
Such  problems  as  Inadequate  financing  m- 
crea.sed  enrollments.  Insiifflclent  slatting  mal- 
nutrition, and  di.^crlmlnatlon  have  all  existed 
for  a  long  time  However  there  are  some  dif- 
ff-rences  specif uiig  the  surf.icuig  of  these 
problems  nationally.  Increased  awareness  of 
their  seriousness  and  their  interrelatedness 
to  poverty 

Second  the  picture  presented  of  urban 
education  and  Its  environment  Is  far  from 
ple.Tsant  However,  the  presentation  In  the 
docunietit.i'.i'ii    section    Is    not    to    be    con- 


strued as  cntici.sm  for  criticism's  sake.  In- 
meMi.  our  intent  Is  to  underscore  the  urgency 
of  de.iling  with  urban  education's  needs  as 
;i  !ii:ij.'r  n.ition.il  pnoriiy  and  to  lay  the  foun- 
di'ion   tor  our  ensuing  recommenfluiions 

Third,  tiie  Tadk  Force  deliber.itely  chosen 
t  1  reflect  clr.ersity  in  \lewp<ini-s,  ineMl.ibly 
f.iund  unanuuity  impossible  on  all  of  the 
reconunend.itlons  m;ule  by  us  committee; 
Hence,  bolh  majority  :uid  minority  poinds 
of  Mcw  are  pre^en!ed  in  tlie  Report  with  the 
intent  of  deiuoiijtrating  altern.itue  views 
on  and  recoinmenJ.itions  for  resoUing  the 
Issues  ."uid  problems  wliich  are  identified. 
The  Report  also  retltvis  many  of  llie  sug- 
«.v -■. I'lis  for  modifications  made  by  niem:jers 
of  :he  Task  Force 

U'.rthy  of  mentioning  is  the  fact  tliat 
f -e.':.  member  of  the  T.isk  Force  recognizes 
til  it  eaucatlon  in  this  couniry  has  never  been 
.issigned  an  adequate  priority  in  terms  ol 
hiumclai,  human,  and   material   resources 

Oicrnew  of  the  Urban  Education  Prob- 
(-••n  — Urban  educ.ilion  systems  are  facing  a 
iii.ij  >r  challenge  to  provide  appropriate  learn- 
ing experiences  (or  tlie  various  life  styles  of 
\  i-i  numbers  of  students  The  indicators  of 
this  ciiallenge  me  extremely  diverse  in  their 
mten.sity  and  scope:  student  unrest  on  uni- 
versity campuses  and  in  the  high  schools,  lo- 
cil  community  groups  seeking  control  of 
their  neighlxirhood  schools,  clashes  Willi  law 
(•:if.  rcement  .igencles.  complaints  being  filed 
with  reg.ird  to  use  of  Federal  funds,  teacher 
striK.es.  voter  rejection  of  large  city  scliool 
bjnd  l.ssnes.  the  proliferation  of  alternative 
plan  for  education  students,  lack  of  priority 
f  .r  educaUon  in  State  and  local  governments 
The  greatest  number  of  such  Indicators— In- 
ij-nailying  each  other  are  taking  place  in 
our  cities 

This  challenge  is.  in  turn,  part  of  yet  a 
broader  and  more  complex  one  Major  changes 
have  occurred  in  the  perceptions  of  large 
numbers  of  American  citizens,  specifically, 
the  minority  racial  and  ethnic  groups,  who 
now  express  their  feelings  of  exclusion  from 
meaningful  participation  In  the  social,  ©co- 
nimic.  political,  and  educational  institu- 
tions of  our  nation  The  steady  accumulation 
of  evidence  across  a  wide  spectrum  of  human 
needs  and  rights  signals  that  these  percep- 
tions are  largely  supported. 

Vastly  Increased  amounts  of  money  are 
now  imperative  In  general,  the  amount  of 
Federal  money  thus  far  added  has  been  in- 
sufficient for  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
confronted  Furthermore,  the  sustained  flow 
of  rr.  noy  Is  an.ither  problem  Complicating 
the.se  problems  are  contradictions  in  terms 
of  legislation  and  budget  priorities  at  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  which  often 
work  against  urbim  areas  and  their  school 
svstenis  .As  the  cities  become  poorer  and 
educ.(tic,n  becomes  coBilier.  the  probabilltlee 
Increase  for  the  Inner  city  student  to  partici- 
pate in  only  a  substandard  education  And 
It  Is  he  who  should  be  able  to  secure  a  su- 
perior education  since  It  consUtutes  his 
p.is5port  to  economic  seU-sufBciency  and 
self-realization. 

However,  solving  the  monetary  problenvs 
alone  is  not  the  complete  answer  Major 
changes  must  lake  place  in  the  education.il 
svstem  as  well  Compensatory  education  pro- 
gran^s  which  are  pnxlucing  positive  results 
with  impoverished  students  usually  reflect 
combinations  of  modified  curriculum.  stalT 
development,  enlightened  staff  attitudes, 
supportive  services,  parent  support,  and  ade- 
quate funding  Too  few  of  these  programs 
are  currently  operating 

Education  holds  the  promise  of  a  one- 
generation  up  and  out  process  That  Is.  the 
poverty  child  doee  not  have  to  repeat  the 
poverty  pattern  of  his  parents  if  he  receives 
a  valid  and  saleable  education 

It  is  within  this  context  that  we  strongly 
urge  tliat  the  problem  of  urban  areas  should 
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be  considered  as  the  major  priority  of  the  Ad- 
ministration s  domestic  programs.  Within 
this  priorltv.  education— broadly  conceived 
Hiul  with  new  constituencies  Involved — 
:  hou;:i  become  a  first  consideration.  Tbe  over- 
v^hclmlng  majority  of  the  Task  Force  adopted 
all  of  the  below-noted  positions. 

1.  Money. — Significantly  incre.ised  levels  of 
foiKling  are  needed  for  urban  education  far 
exceeding  what  current  appropriations — 
even  authorizations— now  make  possible. 
However,  the  criteria  for  securing  funds  must 
be  bated  upon  such  factors  as  poverty  In- 
dices, community  determination,  demon- 
strated capability  to  carry  out  such  a  pro- 
gram, levels  of  State  and  local  efforts,  the 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  education  IB 
more  expensive  in  the  cities  than  elsewhere, 
and  a  clear  focus  on  both  the  inner  city 
areas  and  the  suburban  poverty  pockets. 

2.  Concept  of  Urban  Education. — Educa- 
tion as  we  have  typically  defined  it  is  too 
narrow  for  the  Impoverished  constituencies 
with  whom  we  are  concerned.  The  educative 
process  must  be  truly  expanded  In  its  focus 
to  the  whole  individual  at  all  educational 
levels.  It  must  be  conceived  of  as  taking 
place  anytime  and  anywhere;  focused  on  the 
whole  community  with  genuine  respect  for 
Its  various  needs,  aspirations,  and  strengths; 
and  aimed  at  preparing  students  for  all  the 
complexities  of  urban   living. 

3.  Master  Plan  for  Urban  Education.— The 
only  viable  approach  to  resolving  the  complex 
problems  of  education  in  urban  areas  Is 
through  the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  a  master  plan  for  urban  edu- 
cation .  .  .  from  early  childhood  through 
higher  and  adult  education  tailored  to  the 
specific  needs  of  a  particular  urban  area. 

4.  /nsfitufionaJ  Changes —There  must  be 
a  deliberate  sequence  of  steps  planned  and 
implemented  which  will  lead  to  institu- 
tional change  within  educational  systems. 
Such  a  sequence  should  tie  based  on  a 
changed  and  expanded  perspective  concern- 
ing the  role(s)  and  function  is)  of  the 
schools  and  their  staffing.  Including  Instltu- 
Uons  of  higher  education.  While  the  funda- 
mental changes  must  be  made  utfhin  the 
system  rather  than  occurring  outside  of  It, 
alternative  educational  approaches  can  also 
conUibute  positively  to  accelerating  the  rate 
of  Institutional  change. 

5.  Community  Determination. — Commu- 
nity residents  and^tudents  must  have  an 
acUve  role  in  the  critical  decision-making 
concerning  urban  education  problems.  The 
deflnlUon  of  this  role  will  need  to  be  worked 
out  locally  within  a  broad  and  flexible  set 
of  guidelines.  Regardless  of  the  form  that  the 
community  determination  takes,  it  should 
contain  policy-making  contributions  in  the 
areas  of:  priorities  for  spending  the  avail- 
able monies;  the  educational  program  of- 
fered; and  hiring  of  key  personnel.  (Defi- 
nlUons  which  are  evolved  will  have  to  be 
condlUoned  by  the  legal  constraints  of  exist- 
ing State  and  Federal  legislation.) 

6.  Performance  Standards. — Clearly  stated 
performance  standards  or  criteria  should  be 
established  for  an  urban  education  program. 
These  criteria  should  constitute  a  clear  state- 
ment of  the  specific  knowledges,  attitudes, 
and  skills  which  the  students  themselves 
are  expected  to  demonstrate.  In  effect,  they 
should  descrll)e  the  kinds  of  students  the 
educative  process  Intends  to  produce  In  t«rms 
of  overt  behaviors.  Furthermore,  perform- 
ance criteria  should  be  established  for  ali 
educational  staff  Involved  In  program. 

7.  Assessment. — Assessment  should  be  an 
integral  part  or  component  of  the  urban 
education  program  lieglnnlng  with  the  plan- 
ning phase.  Moreover,  this  assessment  com- 
ponent should  l>e  designed  to  assure  rajrid 
and  continuing  feedback  on  the  program's 
strengths  and  weakneeees  and  shoiild  allow 
for  rapid  modifications  and  adjustments  to 


be  made  In  the  program  based  on  student 
petformance.  Furthermore,  Federal  funding 
should  be  conditioned  on  the  attainment  of 
measiu-able  sUndards  of  this  performance 
by  urban  school  agencies. 

8,  Racial  and  Ethnic  Integration.- Raci&\ 
and   ethnic   integration  should   be   a   major 
element  In  all  the  planning  and  implemen- 
tation  phases  of  the  vu-ban  education  pro- 
gram   and    should    be    clearly    stated    as    a 
major  criterion  for  receiving  funds.  Recog- 
nizing that  there  Is  no  single  or  simple  way 
of  achieving  real  Integration,  a  community 
applying  for  funds  should  demonstrate  how 
its    educational    plan    contributes    to    over- 
coming racial  and  ethnic  isolation    We  !Uf- 
gest   that   the   current   thrust   composed   of 
separatism,  local  community  control,  and  the 
demand    for    a    recognized    Identity    is    not 
over  the  long  term  antithetical  to  the  aims 
of  Integration.  Rather,  it  constitutes  an  at- 
tempt   to    achieve    through    other    channels 
what  these  earlier  thrusts  have  only  partially 
fulfilled.   Still   another    thrust   seems   to   be 
emerging  which  reflects  neither  primary  re- 
liance   on    public-spirited    members    of    the 
white  majority  nor  the   'well   go  it  alone" 
stance  of  some  groups  within  the  minorities. 
Instead,  It  reflects  the  effort  to  achieve  legit- 
imate power  bases  from  wliich  to  negotiate 
as  equals  with  the  majority.  This  emergent 
thrust  Is  potentially  very  promising  since  it 
concomitantly  recognizes  common  goals  and 
proposes  a  cooperative  approach  in  achieving 
them .   Therefore,    we    strongly    support    a 
broadened  view  of  racial  and  ethnic  integra- 
tion which  Includes  within  it  those  actions 
which  superficially  and  over  the  short  term 
may  seem  militant. 
;      The  purposes  of  the  Report  are.  as  follows: 

1.  To  describe  and  document  the  critical 
problems  and  needs  confronting  urban  edu- 
cation. 

2.  To  examine  the  extent  to  which  the 
Federal  Government  can  and  should  extend 
solutions  to  the  problems  facing  urban  edu- 
cation. 

3.  To  recommend  long-term  programmatic 
and  legislative  approaches  needed  to  resolve 
the  problems  and  needs  Identified;  and  also 
to  recommend  the  short-term  actions  that 
can  be  taken  under  existing  legislation. 

Part  I — The  itate  of  urban  education 
Part  one  of  the  Report  considers  the  four 
major  dimensions  of  the  problem  confront- 
ing urban  education  in  Chapters  II  through 
V.  Specifically,  they  deal  ■v.-ixh  the  financial 
crisis  of  the  urban  schools;  the  urban  envi- 
ronment of  the  students;  the  urban  educa- 
tion system;  and  the  impoverished  urban 
student. 

Two  points  should  be  borne  in  mind  with 
regard  to  the  chapters  of  Part  One.  First. 
rarely — if  ever — has  there  been  an  attempt 
to  show  the  problems  of  urban  education  in 
the  light  cf  their  surrounding  contest.  In- 
stead, education  and  its  setting  are  often 
treated  as  separate  entities  with  separate 
problems.  Since  children  and  youth  spend 
more  time  In  school  than  they  do  in  any 
other  social  agency,  the  school  and  its  setting 
Inevitably  Interact  on  one  another.  Thus 
they  should  be  Interrelated  when  studied. 
Second,  although  difficult  to  secure  data  for 
the  documentation  of  urban  education's 
needs,  sufficient  evidence  has  been  arrayed 
to  delineate  the  major  dimensions  of  the 
problem  facing  urban  education. 
Chapter  II — The  financial  crisis  of  the  urban 
schools 

To  provide  the  basis  for  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  Federal  Government  must  as- 
sume B  policy  of  top  priority  for  urban 
areas  demonstrated  by  massive  appropria- 
tions to  meet  the  need  of  educationally  and 
economically  disadvantaged  families,  the  ex- 
tent and  nature  of  the  current  financial  crisis 


Is   demonstrated   through   a  documentation 
of  the  following  factors: 

1.  Financial  deterioration  due  to  popula- 
tion migration. — Generally,  the  high  tax  pro- 
ducers are  leaving  the  cities  while  ever  In- 
creasing numbers  of  high  tax  consumers — 
the  disadvantaged— are  entering  the  city. 
The  obvious  result  is  less  money  available 
to  meet  greater  needs. 

2.  The  higher  cost  of  urban  education. — 
It  is  more  costly  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
educationally  deprived  than  those  of  the  af- 
fiuent  suburban  student.  Compounding  this 
problem  are  the  higher  maintenance  costs 
and  vandalism  rates  in  the  inner-city. 

3  Inequitable  State  aid  formulas. — Such 
J,  riiitilas  not  only  fail  to  recognize  the  dis- 
proport'cnate  educational  expenses  of  the 
cities,  but  compound  the  problem  by  pro- 
\ifi'ng  central  cities  with  less  State  aid  per 
capita  than  is  made  available  to  the  out- 
Ivme  areas. 

'  4  Duindling  T:o:.ular  support  and  confi- 
d-ncc  in  education — Adverse  votes  on  tax 
measures  and  tiond  references  have  left  many 
cnies  with  drastically  inadequate  budgets. 

5  Ftnanciai  difficulties  of  non-public 
Fchools. — Non-public  schools  have  felt  many 
of  the  same  financial  pressures  as  public 
schools.  .As  the  former  are  forced  to  close 
their  doors,  the  latter  have  been  faced  with 
serving  whole  new  school  populations  with 
inadequate  budgets  and  facilities 

6.  Minimal  level  and  minimal  efject  of  Fed- 
eral funds. — Federal  aid  Is  less  than  8  per- 
cent of  the  average  local  education  dollar. 
In  addition,  cities  do  not  receive  their  fair 
share  under  most  Federal  education  pro- 
grams 

Without  adequate  funding,  there  is  no 
hope  for  effective  education  in  the  cities. 
The  current  need  for  funds  Is  as  desperate 
a^  it  is  massive. 

Cliopter  III— The  urban  environment  of  the 
students 
The  urt)«n  environment  of  the  student — 
as  characterized  by  divergent  values,  over- 
crowding, under-housing,  high  cost  of  Uv- 
Ing,  low  levels  of  Income,  too  much  discrimi- 
nation, too  little  food,  and  too  much  noise— 
a'so  constitutes  a  major  dimension  of  the 
problem  confronting  the  schools.  The  en- 
vironment is  not  static — It  is  a  dynamic.  As 
such,  the  environment  Is  potentially  and 
continuously  involved  in  the  process  of  edu- 
cating its  residents,  among  them  its  children 
and  youth.  The  educative  process  in  the 
schools  cannot — and  should  not — be  sepa- 
rated from  that  in  the  environment.  In  this 
chapter,  the  major  elements  of  this  environ- 
ment are  identified  and  analyzed  with  re- 
spect to  their  infiuence  on  the  student. 
These  elements  are  below-noted. 

Health  and  Nutrition. — The  urban  student 
often  suffers  from  malnutrition  whicii  re- 
sults in  inadequate  health  and  energy  levels 
minimizing  his  efforts  on  demanding  school 
tasks.  He  lives  in  a  world  in  which  the  mor- 
tality rates  of  women  and  babies  In  birth 
are  higher  and  the  life  expectancies  of  men 
are  lower  than  for  other  Americans. 

Economic  Status  and  Unemployment .—Vn- 
employment,  underemployment  and  inade- 
quate welfare  are  facts  of  life  for  many  urban 
students.  Education  brings  some  upward  mo- 
bility, but  more  often  racial  discrimination 
acts  as  an  obstacle  to  securing  education, 
employment,  and  advancement. 

Housing  and  Living  Conditions. — The  in- 
ner-city student  lives  in  poor,  overcrowded 
housing  for  which  a  famUy  is  Ukely  to  have 
to  overpay. 

The  Family. — Although  there  are  many 
stable  families  residing  in  such  areas,  the 
divOTK»,  separation  and  desertion  rates  are 
oomparaUvely  high  in  the  Inner  cities  If 
not  within  his  immediate  family,  then  with- 
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In  his  neighborhood,  the  Inner-o'.ty  student 
win  piln  an  early  knowledge  of  problem* 
aiiocioted  wuh  drug  addlcuon.  proslttull  <n. 
A-a  theft  He  will  protjab:y  develop  a  tough 
srlf-rellance.  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  a  toler- 
ai. -f  for  a  high  degree  of  noise  and  a  casual- 
r.»?s  In  t-mis  of  dally  rouune  The  concepts, 
lar.jj'.ia^e  and  problem  solving  technlqvies  he 
arqulr^i  will  be  pr.marlly  geared  to  his  s\ir- 
»■■.  al  in  the  neighbtirhood  and  the  necessary 
■.Rt?r3ct!ons  n  and  demands  of  his  family 
Chapter  IV — Ttie  urban  education  system 
Although  the  ar:;ument.  is  often  offered 
that  hjiancial  inadequacies  and  the  condi- 
tions of  the  student  s  urtMua  environment  axe 
the  only  important  contributors  to  the  urban 
education  problem,  the  education  system  1'- 
self  niuat  bear  some  share  of  the  respon- 
sibility. Thea«  problems  are  summarized  be- 
low 

Obstacles  Faced  by  I'rbcn  Edurat'.on  Sys- 
tem.i  —In  addition  to  the  great  obetacle  of 
inadequate  funding,  the  flow  of  racial  and 
ethnic  minorities  has  created  obstacles  for 
the  schools  in  terms  of  the  numbers,  poverty, 
sxial  Isolation,  and  lack  of  education  of 
these  urban  immigrants  Yet  while  the  sys- 
tem has  generally  acknowledged  the  prob- 
lems of  Its  numbers.  It  has  in  many  cases 
failed  to  respond  adequately  to  the  needs 
of  these  individuals  The  cize  and  nature 
of  the  immigration  has  in  turn  imposed  dif- 
ficulties in  achiev.ng  the  goal  of  Integra- 
tion, increased  the  inadequacy  of  school  fa- 
cilities, and  made  the  exisUng  teacher  short- 
age more  acute  The  problems  of  recruiting 
fully  accredited  teachers,  keeping  accredited 
experienced  teachers  for  any  length  of  time. 
nnd  achieMng  a  racial  and  ethnic  balance 
are  more  sharply  felt  in  the  cities  than  In 
the  suburbs 

r'le  Problems  o)  th.e  Education  System  in 
P^'ceiving  /f>  Studen:<^-  In  many  instances, 
educational  systems  are  unable  to  cope  with 
a  pluralistic  culture  A  serious  problem  with 
manv  urban  systems  today  is  their  lack  of 
awarene^  of  the  effects  of  their  own  biases 
on  :heir  student*  Po6-=eseing  essentially  the 
same  general  goals  as  previous  waves  of  Im- 
migrants (eg.  eccnonuc  security,  self-re- 
spect, personal  safely » .  the  minorities  today 
nevertheless  manifest  seme  differences  In 
values,  needs  and  problems  These  often  un- 
recogruzed  biases  and  unchanging  expecta- 
tions have  often  limited  the  systems  capac- 
ity to  teach  effectively  children  who  do  not 
have  the  same  expectations,  such  as  being 
oriented  to  middle  classes  values  and  e.xpecu- 
tions,  being  ready"  for  reading,  and  having 
tiie  strucliiral  orientation  that  [AClUtates 
shiftin?  from  subject  mauer  to  subject  mat- 
ter as  dictated  by  time  blocs  ra'her  than  bv 
interest  and  substance  The  failure  of  many 
'eachers  'o  perceive  their  students  as  they 
are  stems  from  complex  oruins  relating  to 
the  status  assigned  by  society  to  teaching 
the  disadvantaged  and  the  levels  of  com- 
petency and  experience  of  the  teacher>. 

The  Problems  uith.  the  System  a.<  a  Per- 
ception 0/  Hi  Students  In  Faculty,  I's  Com- 
munity -  The  system  has  major  problems  if 
itgnific.int  elements  of  its  consistency  be- 
lieve It  Is  failing  Three  such  elements  (le. 
the  students,  the  teachers,  and  the  general 
community  I  are  Identified  and  their  percep- 
tions dlscu-,sed  The  student '^  perception  of 
the  rystem  s  failure  is  relfcforced  through  the 
dx'umentation  of  achievement  levels,  drop- 
out rates,  and  instatices  of  violence  The 
teacher  s  perception  is  articulated  by  strikes 
disagreement!!,  and  a  growing  body  of  dissent 
literature  The  community's  perception  of 
this  failure  Is  expressed  by  the  defeat  of  bond 
issues,  or  general  lack  of  support  and  cn- 
Cdence.  and  a  growing  trend  toward  de- 
mands for  decentralization  and  separatism 

C'.aptier  V  —  The  impcrrertshcd  urban  student 

K  brief  analysis  of  the  impoverished  urban 

student   Is   presented  In   terms  of  behaviors 


which  often  go  largely  unutilized  In  present 
educational  programs.  Proceeding  from  a 
combination  of  direct  experience,  anecdotal 
report,  and  analogical  reasoning,  t-he  evidence 
cited  Is  focused  on  three  categories  uX  be- 
haviors of  major  Importance  to  academic 
learning  il)  his  capacity  for  realistic  prob- 
lem-soUing  at  many  levels.  (2)  his  excellent 
conimuiilcallon  capabilities  which  encom- 
pa.'s  the  klndi  of  verbal  abilities  required  by 
Uie  school;  and  (3)  his  generosity,  coopera- 
ti'.  u.  ind  candor 

Appropriate  programs  and  staff  capitalize 
on  these  and  other  behaviors  of  this  student 
vtitU  .4^1. .element  as  one  majvjr  result.  How- 
ever, such  programs,  staff,  and  re«ulLs  occur 
all  too  infrequently 

PART  TWO TH«  rSOCa.^L  aaSPONSIBILriT 

In  this  section,  there  are  two  points  to  be.ir 
in  mm  J  One  is  that  the  Federal  government 
15  beginning  to  shift  Its  focus  from  compara- 
tively specific  efforts  In  education  to  broad 
social  action  thrusts  which  encompass  more 
than  education  per  se.  Problems  In  evalu- 
ating such  programs  have  arisen  as  a  rebUlt 
of  their  new  thrusu  The  other  point  Is 
that  the  Federal  role  Is  not  easily  defined 
with  regard  to  these  broad  educational  pro- 
grama  It  la  in  the  process  of  emerging  and 
Its  development  must  take  place  in  the  midst 
of  consututional  precedenu  and  political 
realities 

Chapter  VI  —  Problems  in  evaluo.'inj  the  im- 
pact of  current  Federal  programs  for  im- 
poverished ptypulations 

The  major  change  m  the  Federal  focus  on 
education  from  the  previous  relatively  small 
and  speciflc  programs  affecting  limited 
groups  (eg  NDEA)  to  the  newer  broadly 
conceived  Inrge  social  action  programs  (eg  , 
NSEA.  Title  II  affectinij  Improverlshed  popu- 
lations has  not  been  nccompanlcd  corre- 
spondingly by  a  major  change  In  the  ap- 
proaches be.ng  u?ed  In  the  evaluation  of 
these  prottrams 

More  fund.imental  than  the  methodo- 
logical problems  in  the  evaluation  of  tlie 
current  pro-ams  are  the  conceptual  and 
politicr/i  problems 

Conceptual  -The  central  conceptual  prob- 
U?m  arises  fr.m  the  fact  that  while  the  new 
programs  are  essentially  political  and  sticlal 
in  nature,  evaluators  tend  to  approach  them 
as  though  they  were  .standard  efforts  at  edu- 
cational change 

Political  — Three  major  problems  are 
Identified  (li  the  current  operating  pro- 
grams (eg.  EdE.\.  Title  1 1  were  not  envis- 
aged as  vehicles  f  ir  research  and  development 
ill  ihe.r  legislative  mandates;  (2)  the  exist- 
ing distribution  of  political  power  In  educa- 
uon.  and  (3)  the  basic  lack  of  resources  - 
both  fiscal  and  human 

Chapter    VII — The    Federal    mle    m    u<ban 
eduraUon    tiniif-  aid  o6.'!7a.'ion.'i 

Tl.e  dimensins  of  the  ne'Aly  developing 
Federal  r.Ie  In  educatl;.n  are  described 
within  the  context  of  (11  political  and  0- 
nancial  limitations,  and  i2)  the  obligation— 
and  precedent— for  the  Federal  Government 
to  intervene  specifically  where  it  Is  In  the 
national  Interest  to  solve  a  particular  prob- 
lem Urban  education  now  poses  such  a 
prriblem 

The  dimensions  of  the  new  Federal  role  are 
-seen  as:  (li  fostering  institutional  change 
fir  the  improvement  of  econonalc.  social. 
health,  and  educational  conditions  of  I  - 
poverished  groups:  (2)  providing  Increased 
monies  for  such  educational  and  education- 
related  programs,  and  1 3 1  ijecomlng  an  advo- 
cate on  behalf  of  impoverished  groups  as  a 
result  of  I  1)  and  (2i 

A  major  question  Ls  raised  concerning 
whether  or  not  the  Federal  Government  has 
th«  skill  and  determination  to  redesign  lu 
education  programs  in  ways  which  will  solve 


urgent  national  problems  of  social  progress 
and  human  survival.  Moreover,  the  point  Is 
made  that  massive  amounts  of  money  are 
necessary— and  only  the  Federal  Government 
has  the  resources  to  solve  these  problems, 
pvrir  THREE  —A  rukN  ro«  tniBAK  education 

This  final  part  of  the  Report  presents  the 
long-range  reconunendatlons  on  which  the 
Urban  Education  Task  Force  place  lU  major 
emphasis  In  addition  to  the  long-range 
rec^^-mmendatlons.  short-ranRe  recommenda- 
tion.'? are  made  relating  to  exlsUng  legislation 
Tl.e  Infer  are  meant  only  to  serve  as  a 
holdlni?  action  until  such  time  as  the  long- 
term   recommendations  are  operative 

The  Report  submits  as  Its  major  recom- 
ir.-nrla'lon  the  development  of  the  Office  of 
Education  of  special  landmark  legislation, 
such  as  an  Urban  Education  Act.  which  will 
be  designed  to  fund  the  planning  develop- 
mer.t  and  implementation  of  a  comprehen- 
sive master  plan  to  meet  the  long-range  edu- 
cational education -related  needs  of  Inner- 
city  areas  To  accomplish  this,  the  Task  Force 
recommends  that  the  OfBce  of  Education  im- 
mediately establish  an  OfUce  of  Programs 
Serving  the  Disadvantaged  under  an  As- 
s'^cia'e  Commissioner,  to  become  the  Bu- 
reau of  Urban  Education  with  broader  man- 
dates upon  the  passage  of  an  Urban  Educa- 
tion Act 

Part  Three  of  the  Report  discusses  the 
long-term  recommendations  relevant  to  the 
Urban  Education  Act  In  Chapters  VTII 
through  XI.  governing  the  educational  pro- 
gram, the  authority  structure,  funding  prln- 
clpl  s  and  the  coet  respectively  The  short-, 
term  recommendations  are  presented  In 
Chapter  13 

Minority  viewpoints  are  presented  for 
thTse  recommendations  on  which  more  than 
one  alternative  was  offered  However,  the 
re<-.>mmendations  stated  first  represent  the 
large  m.'ijorlty  of  the  Task  Force  members. 
Chapter  VIII— An  urban  education  a^t-thc 
educational  program 
Authorized  by  an  Urban  EducaUon  Act, 
urban  areas  should  plan  and  develop  com- 
prehensive master  plan  proposals  for  the  re- 
design of  educational  programs  and  suppor- 
tive services  which  would  set  forth  speciflc 
educational  and  social  goals,  educational 
ser .  .cos  and  performance  standards  for  the 
iinprovcmrnt  of  education  at  all  levels  within 
the  area  to  be  served,  with  special  emphasis 
for  inner -city  students, 

y  ope  of  tlic  Master  Plan. — In  order  to  pro- 
vide the  inner-c.ty  student  with  an  equal 
opportunity  to  function  successfully  In  the 
m.tinstream.  his  education  must  not  merely 
equal,  but  be  superlcr  to  that  In  the  suburbs. 
The  master  plan  must  accordingly  reflect 
the  most  enriched  definition  of  education 
and  relate  that  education  to  current  urban 
problem  areas  Including  integration,  housing, 
employment,  recreation,  and  health. 

To  ensure  this  superior  education,  gen- 
eral criieria  should  be  established — prefer- 
ably in  the  legislation  Itself  but  ccruld  be 
done  administratively — which  would  be  con- 
cerned with:  a  broadened  definition  of  the 
education,  the  use  of  existing  and  heretofore 
largely  unutilized  Instructional  resources; 
the  use  of  financial  resources  at  all  levels  of 
public  and  private  sources;  a  clearly  artic- 
ulated nevd.s  statement  Indicating  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  target  area  and  Its  problems  on 
a  need  priority  basis:  a  general  set  of  objec- 
tives for  a  total  program  which  will  corvslder 
those  problems  of  the  city  which  have  direct 
t>ran[ig  on  the  prcxress  of  education;  a  specif- 
ic be'  of  educational  objectives  to  be  met  by 
the  educational  program  of  the  master  plan; 
a  full  description  of  tb«  proeram;  plana  for 
continuous  asscaament  of  tta*  program  in 
terms  ot  student  performanee;  and  plana  for 
an  evaluation  of  the  overall  Inatltutlonal 
performance. 
Levels    of    the    Kduootion    Program. — The 
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master  plan  should  encompass  all  educa- 
tional levels  from  early  childhood  through 
adult  While  all  levels  should  be  fully  and 
equally  treated  In  the  plan,  certain  long- 
laii^e  considerations  might  be  afforded  the 
early  childhood  level,  while  short-term  con- 
.siJerailons  might  affect  secondary  and  higher 
tilucallon 

Educational  Program  Components— The 
eilucallonal  program  of  the  master  plan 
should  include  at  a  minimum  the  following 
program   and   program-related   components: 

I  P/a II n nig —This  component  should  be 
coii'lnuous  with  various  phases,  such  as  Inl- 
iiiil  design,  preliminary  Implementation 
fecdbick,  m(xlificatlon.  etc. 

I  he  planning  framework  should  assume 
integration  as  a  vital  aspect  of  education  and 
Fhoiild  take  all  feasible  steps  toward  this 
goal.  The  planning  framework  must  also  as- 
sume insfilufionoi  change  as  a  necessity,  not 
for  the  sake  of  change,  but  as  the  imple- 
mentation of  new  aspects  which  have  been 
proven  more  effective  than  those  in  use. 
Plans  should  consider  gains,  not  only  for  stu- 
dents but  for  the  total  covnnunity  through 
a  wide  use  of  resources  Pre-grant  perform- 
ance should  be  Indicated  and  planners  should 
be  required  to  use  existing  funds  to  demon- 
strate performance  prior  to  receiving  develop- 
mental and  operational  funds. 

2.  pprso;inc(  Development  —AW  educa- 
tional personnel  at  all  professional  and  non- 
professional levels  should  be  provided  con- 
tinuous preservlce  and  Inservlce  programs  at 
the  local,  city.  Stale,  and  Federal  levels.  Pro- 
grams shouia  stress:  acquisition  of  appro- 
priate attitudes  for  working  with  target  pop- 
ulations; preparation  for  process  centered 
learning;  uUUzatlon  of  life  experiences  of 
students:  techniques  for  Involving  commu- 
nity residents;  cooperative  work  with  sup- 
portive services  staffing;  and  flexible  use  of 
traditional  and  traditional  educational  set- 
tings. Basic  reform  in  personnel  development 
must  occur  in  three  areas:  recruitment, 
training  programs,  and  staff  development. 

3.  Curriculum. — Curriculum  is  defined  as  a 
clearly  articulated  master  plan  for  the  edu- 
cative process  which  Includes  student- 
oriented  performance  objectives;  sequenced 
sets  of  experiences  organized  from  task 
analyses:  basic  strategies  for  acquiring  the 
knowledge  skills  and  attitudes  in  these  se- 
quences; and  evaluation  based  on  the  ob- 
jectives. In  addition  to  traditional  academic 
areas  must  be  curriculum  designed  to  teacb 
the  urban  child  how  to  cope  with  specific 
urban  problems.  Special  emphasis  should  be 
given  to  the  communication  processes;  and 
within  these,  reading  should  be  stressed  be- 
cause of  its  significance  to  educational 
achievement  and  employment. 

4.  Supporfltc  Sen-ices. — Such  services,  ade- 
quately staffed,  which  make  effective  learn- 
ing possible,  eg,  medical,  dental,  nutri- 
tional, clothing,  shelter,  social  and  psycho- 
logical, counseling  and  guidance,  occupa- 
tional and  educational  placement,  dropout 
prevention,  personnel  recruitment,  and  rec- 
reational, must  be  provided  the  students  and 
their  communities. 

5  Community  Determination — The  master 
plan  should  provide  mechanisms  to  include 
the  uirget  community  with  all  Its  human 
and  institutional  components,  all  of  which 
can  profit  education  locally.  Such  compo- 
nents are  the  Innercity  residents,  colleges, 
viniversitles.  vocational  and  technical  train- 
ing institutions,  and  local  private  Industries 
and  foundations  Of  special  importance  is  the 
contributions  which  inner-city  residents 
can — and  should — make. 

6  Ejpertm<Ttfafion.— This  component  will 
serve  to  try  out  new  concepts,  techniques, 
personnel  training,  staffing  patterns,  class 
organization,  etc.  Related  are  those  alterna- 
tive education  programs  which  may  be 
piloted  or  demonstrated  as  "sub-progrjins" 
in  the  overall  master  plan. 
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7.  i4sse,ssme?if. — This  component  Is  defined 
as  the  planning  and  Implementation  of  a 
design  which  will  determine  the  extent  to 
which  the  studenU  In  the  educational  pro- 
gram are  manUesting  thoee  behaviors  statofl 
In  Its  objectives  at  various  educational  levels 
so  that  necessary  modifications  and  or  re- 
design of  operating  programs  can  occur  at 
a  national  thrust. 

8.  Facilities. — Facilities  should  be  created 
to  use  space  Imaginatively  in  a  manner 
which  integrates  them  with  the  local  pro- 
gram. Where  possible  they  should  afford 
multipurpose  u.sage  and  have  favorable  im- 
pact upon  local  economy  and  community 
use. 

A  minority  view  held  that  the  Federal 
Government  had  no  appropriate  role  in  the 
area  of  recommending  criteria  and  program 
components. 

The  Need  for  Alternatives  to  the  Master 
Plan. — Alternative  programs  outside  of  or  in 
competition  with  the  master  plan  should  be 
funded  to  meet  specific  needs  and  problems 
not  taken  into  account  by  the  more  com- 
prehensive master  plan.  Among  alternatives 
discussed  here  are  educational  parks,  pub- 
licly funded  private  schools,  clty-as-class- 
room  structures,  etc  .  as  well  as  the  con- 
troversial voucher  system.  Minority  view- 
points are  also  presented. 

Chapter  IX:   An  urban  education  act  — 

the  authority  structure 
The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Education,  In  Its  development  of  an 
Urban  Education  Act,  consider  the  restruc- 
turing of  authority  on  Federal,  State,  munic- 
ipal, and  community  levels — as  it  applies 
both  to  grantor  and  grantee.  New  roles  must 
be  conceived  at  each  level  and  are  reflected 
in  the  four  sections  of  the  chapter  dealing 
with  the  community,  the  metropolitan  area, 
the  State,  and  the  Office  of  Education, 

A  Rationale  for  an  Expanded  Communiiy 
Role. — The  Task  Force  supports  the  principle 
that  heretofore  excluded  parents  and  local 
community  residents  must  be  Included  in  the 
process  of  decision-making  for  the  schools  If 
effective  changes  In  urban  education  are  to 
be  achieved.  Any  new  legislation  should  In- 
sure that  the  community  can  develop  Its 
own  mechanism  for  significant  inclusion: 
make  provision  for  the  training  of  adminis- 
trators to  accommodate  themselves  to  that 
mechanism:  provide  funds  for  such  develop- 
ment and  training:  and  provide  for  Federal 
evaluation  of  Institutional  change  and  local 
evaluation  of  the  mechanisms  effectiveness 
In  achieving  Its  objective  of  increased  in- 
stitutional accountability. 

The  role  of  the  community  must  be  ex- 
panded In  part  because  of  the  relative  fail- 
ures of  school  boards,  school  administrators 
and  teacher  organizations  to  meet  local  edu- 
cational needs.  In  addition,  the  community 
has  a  legitimate  role  in  educational  decision- 
making on  the  basis  of  American  tradition 
and  their  ability  to  make  valid  contributions. 
The  Report  oescribes  some  of  the  efforts 
of  urban  systems  to  link  decision-making 
authority  to  the  community.  Decentraliza- 
tion Is  discussed  in  Its  gradations  of  the 
delegation  of  certain  kinds  of  authority  and 
responsibility  by  a  duly  constituted  legal 
school  board  to  a  subdivision  or  unit  within 
its  purview.  Community  determination  Is 
discussed  In  terms  of  degree:  participation 
m  the  system;  partnership  with  the  system: 
and  control  over  some  school  or  subsystem 
within  the  system. 

A  majority  of  the  Task  Force  recommends 
that  decentralization  and  community  deter- 
mination must  be  considered  as  major  ave- 
nues to  institutional  change  while  a  minority 
held  that  Federal  policy  in  this  area  was 
unnecessary. 

/Jelaf tons/lips  Among  Communities  in  Ur- 
ban Area.-f. — While  the  main  thrust  of  new- 
legislation  should  be  directed  .u  the  inner- 


city  with  authority  for  such  programs  vested 
in  school  districts  and  local  communities,  the 
Task  Force  recommends  that  an  alternative 
thrust  be  considered  which  will  involve  the 
larger  metropolitan  population  as  partici- 
pants In  an  urban  education  program.  Com- 
prehensive metropolitan  planning  should  be 
encouraged  where  it  will  result  in:  a  realign- 
ment of  present  school  systems;  mutual  ben- 
efit among  education  and  related  agencies:  a 
capitalization  on  the  strengths  of  an  entire 
metropolitan  area  in  order  to  meet  its  needs; 
a  trend  toward  decentralization  of  program- 
matic and  administrative  matters  to  indi- 
vidual schools. 

TTils  recommendation  is  based  on:  the  ex- 
istence of  non-localized  educational  and  re- 
lated problems:  the  presence  of  disadvan- 
taged populations  outside  the  central  city; 
a  broader  potential  of  pool  resources;  po- 
tential advantages  for  students  through  en- 
riched programs;  the  need  for  comprehensive 
educational  planning;  the  existence  of  scat- 
tered successful  examples  of  metropolitan 
planning,  and  the  compatibility  of  metropol- 
itan and  decentralization. 

The  Role  of  the  Slates.— hxi.  Urban  Edu- 
cation Act  should  clearly  define  the  role  of 
the  States,  considering  both  their  present 
practices  which  often  do  not  favor  urban 
education  and  their  significance  for  future 
urban  education.  The  Task  Force  recom- 
mends that  the  requirements  for  recognition 
and  correction  of  inequities  in  State  aid 
formulas  which  discriminate  against  urban 
areas  must  be  defined.  Moreover  the  Task 
Force  recommends  that  the  Act  provide  in- 
centive grants  to  States  which  require  State 
matching  and  State  maintenance  of  effort  for 
the  new  and  improved  education  programs 
for  the  urban  impoverished  groups. 

In  addition,  incentive  funds  should  be  u^ed 
for:  providing  for  a  reform  of  State  school 
finance  programs;  establishing  urban  educa- 
tion units  in  State  departments;  revising  re- 
quirements for  certification  to  permit  new- 
sources  of  personnel;  examining  and  setting 
standards  for  physical  facilities;  and  creating 
State  and  local  units  for  disseminating  Infor- 
mation about  urban  educational  needs;  and 
creating  approval  mechanisms  for  urban  edu- 
cation proposals. 

The  Need  for  Federal  Reorganisation  and 
the  Establishment^  an  OE  Bureau  of  Urban 
Education. — The  Task  Force  recommends 
the  following  OE  reorganization  steps: 

1.  An  interim  measure,  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  an  Urban  Education  Act,  the  con- 
solidation within  OE  of  those  special  pro- 
grams which  serve  the  needs  of  disadvan- 
taged children  under  an  Associate  Commis- 
sioner for  Programs  Serving  the  Disadvan- 
taged. An  appropriate  bureau  or  office  title 
may  be  designed  In  keeping  with  the  cur- 
rent OE  reorganization. 

2.  As  the  development  of  new  program  au- 
thorization permits,  the  creation  of  a  new 
Bureau  for  Urban  Education  with  a  clear 
mandate  to  operate  programs  and  establish 
Office-wide  priorities  to  meet  effectively  and 
rapidly  urban  education  needs  in  all  OE  pro- 
grams. 

Such  an  office  described  in  step  1  above, 
should  be  afforded  priority  commensurate 
with  the  vital  functions  it  will  perform.  Il 
should  have  immediate  operating  responsi- 
bility lor  programs  for  the  disadvantaged 
including  Title  I  ESEA.  Follow  Through,  Bi- 
lingual and  Dropout  Prevention  Programs, 
and  the  Demonstration  Project  in  Anacostla 
(D.C.).  The  unit  should  have  its  own  pro- 
gram, salaries,  and  expense  budget.  Staff 
should  be  recruited  from  both  Federal  and 
non-Federal  sources  to  reflect  a  wide  range 
of  competencies  pertinent  to  urban  pro- 
grams, legislation,  and  the  like. 

The  need  for  such  an  ofBce  is  validated  by 
the  unsatisfactory  efforts  of  smaller  units 
and  spec.al  assistant  positions  to  fulfill  those 
functions  In  the  past. 
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Ttie  faucuoiis  of  the  ne*  oiTiCe  should  In- 
clude Implementation  of  the  short-term 
reommeadatlons  lu  thu  repurt.  coordiaatlon 
of  OE  eSurts  to  supply  m*terlAls  to  Con- 
gress pcrviDeot  to  the  pA^<>age  of  Lbe  Act, 
coordinaUoa  of  existing  programs  which 
focus  on  urban  areii^  aUiiiiU^tratlun  \^i 
I  hone  opcruliuij  prob;ran^  njw  au'h^rueii  by 
ESEA  (Title  I.  VII  and  Section  807  i  .  admin- 
istration of  demou<trai:>jn  programs,  devel- 
opment and  operation  of  an  information 
center,  provision  of  issioiaiue  to  local  agen- 
c.cs;  coorainaiion  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cies IQ  the  development  cf  urban  programs; 
sponsoring  programs  to  keep  Federal  per- 
sonnel Informed  in  the.^  area*,  assisting  the 
ConunLssloner  in  articulating  his  ci  ncerns 
over  urban  schools  to  the  public  and  to  Con- 
gress 

Wltii  the  passage  of  the  Ac  a  Bureau  of 
Urt>an  Education  should  be  credited,  as  de- 
scribed In  step  a  at>ove.  to  ccn'lnue  the 
functions  of  the  office  descrit)ed  abive.  and 
to  implement  the  new  approach  to  Federal 
and  to  urban  schools  emb-xlied  in  the  Act 
Such  a  Bureau  should  be  headed  by  an  Asso- 
ciate Comm:.ssloner  who  rep<:  r's  directly  t  > 
the  Commis^sioner  It.t  budget  »hould  be  s\ib- 
mltted  to  the  Congress  as  an  entirely  dis- 
tinct line  Item 

Chapter  X — An  urbun  education  act  -the 
funding  p.'oce.-;? 

A  set  of  principles  was  developed  as  guide- 
lines for  esLabUshing  priorities,  eligibility 
and  facilitating  merh<uiisms  for  the  fund- 
ing process  related  to  an  Urban  Education 
Act.  These  principles  stem  from  the  baste 
premise  that  a  more  than  equal  educational 
opportuni'T  Is  necessary  for  the  inner-city 
student  They  are  designed  to  fcxtus  Federal 
effort  on  a  priority  basts  to  those  places 
where  equal  educational  opp)ortumty  is  far- 
thest from  reality  The  principles  summar- 
ized are.  as  follows 

1  Education  districts  representing  the 
largest  eligible  urt>an  :kT*as  should  receive 
priority   la  Federal   funding 

3  Determination  >f  eligibility  of  urban 
areas  should  be  based  en  economic  and  per- 
formance criteria 

3  Each  qualifying  area  aliculd  receive  full 
funds  for  Its  program  and  where  sufBctent 
funds  are  utiavailable  for  full  funding  of 
every  qualifying  urb.in  area  In  Its  particular 
Size  group  a  system  of  competition  for  a  fully 
funded  grant  shotild  be  developed 

4  Federal  aid  should  be  awarded  on  a 
basis  that  enables  maximum  feasible  eligibil- 
ity for  participation  among  groups,  agencies. 
and  Institutions  within  designated  urban 
areas  (The  Task  Force  recommends  that  s 
percentage  (5-15  percent  i  of  the  funds  of 
the  Act  be  set  aside  for  use  by  the  Commis- 
sioner to  fund  groups  other  than  the  regular 
school  authorities  which  design  viable  speci- 
fic experiments  for  use  in  the  inner  city  and 
the  other  depressed  areas  In  the  metropoli- 
tan area  i 

5  Funding  procedures  should  Include  a 
system  of  regulating  recurrent  eligibility, 
with  grants  renewed  on  the  basis  of  evidence 
of  quality  student   performance 

6  The  legislation  should  permit  a  by-pasa 
of  ijtate  educatlon.ll  agencies  where  neces- 
sary to  achieve  urban  priority  (Such  cases 
might  occur  where  State  educational  agen- 
cies fall  to  proTlde  sufBclent  guarantees  of 
their  efficiency  and  willingness  to  perform  In 
the  capacity  of  advocates  for  approval  and 
renewal  of  urban  education  profirams  i 

7  The  legislation  should  permit  the  par- 
ticipation of  non-public  school  children  in 
the  program  In  ways  to  Introduce  a  new 
child  services  concept  of  the  disadvantaged. 

8  Advance  fumllng  should  be  provided  for 
the  urban  education  grants. 

0  Tbers  sbould  be  provlston  for  the  phas- 
ing in  of  existing  categorical  grant  programs 


In  tiie  sense  of  Incorporating  them  Into  tUe 
new  urban  education  mandate. 

Chapter  XI— An  urtmn  education — T'le  cojf 

T^e  Tiisk  Force  has  developed  a  suggested 
flnan.rlal  mechanism  throtigh  which  to  chan- 
nel rritlrt»!!y  n-etled  inv-rea^ed  educational 
resources  inn  t^ie  ritle^  The  mechanism 
which  best  meets  urban  educational  reeds  Is 
a  formula  th^t  ».ll  provide  an  addition  of  :it 
least  a  third  In  edticational  retouTce$  eqiiip- 
mcn'.  te.iciiem.  counselors  cnrrkiilum  plr.ii- 
nlncr  etc  It  is  estimated  that  In  terms  of  an 
lr.cr?mer.t  to  current  loral  educational  ei- 
pr^cliture'  a  one-third  additli  n  to  resour.es 
will  require  at  !e  LSt  a  fifty  percent  nddlllon 
to  crrr[>nt  lo  al  educations  cxpcndiiure.^ 

For  the  lOSOOOOO  school  children  In  cities 
wrh  popu'.TK.ns  over  liX)OO0  the  coj-t  would 
l>e  ?S  billion  If  the  prvigram  were  e.xteiided 
to  if  ;h  cM;  ireii  in  all  cities  over  50  000  an 
addltlotial  4  million  students  would  t>c  li.- 
cluied  .tddlng  %2  billion  more  to  the  cost. 
uit.tlUng  7  bin. on  addiuoiial  doilars  Such 
figures  a&sume  a  necessary  increase  of  I5O0  00 
per  student 

For  1971  72  the  Ti&k  P  .rce  recommends  a 
to'ai  expenditure  for  cities  over  100 dOO  popu- 
lation of  $470  300.000  f  ir  planning,  develop- 
mental and  operational  grants.  Including  fa- 
clUUes  and  educational  training  By  1975.  Uie 
expenditure  should  resell  »7.5«« .000.000. 

The  cost  for  including  cities  of  populations 
over  50,000  in  1971  72  would  be  an  additional 
»182  100000  and  by  1975.  an  additional  $3- 
627  000,000  If  all  three  categories  of  cities 
are  Inrltided  t>eg1nnlng  In  FT  1971  72.  the 
Initial  cost  would  l)e  $700,900,000  which 
wiuld  nse  tn  1 14. 541.800 .000  In  PY   1975 

.A  minority  viewpoint  recommends  supple- 
mental Federal  funding  of  all  school  districts 
at  the  annual  level  of  $30,000,000  on  a  for- 
mula bn^l3  to  improve  edu'-atlon  for  all  chil- 
dren 

C'lapfiT    XII—  Short-tr'Tn    recommendations 

While  action  on  the  long-term  recom- 
mendations above  should  begin  Inamedlately. 
their  full  imulenientauon  may  not  be  realized 
for  se-. eral  years  In  the  Interim,  there  Is  a 
critical  need  for  Immediate  action  In  the 
field  of  urban  education.  Thus,  the  Task 
Force  reconirnenda  the  following  short-term 
measures,  tjased  largely  on  existing  legisla- 
tion and  programs  noted  below,  which  should 
be  implemented  within  tlie  next  fiscal  year 
or  two 

Tl'le  I.  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act 

1  Title  I  must  be  funded  at  or  near  full 
authorization. 

2  States  sbould  be  encouraged  to  concen- 
trate funds  in  areas  with  high  concentra- 
tions of  dls.idvantaged  populations. 

3  Appropriations  must  be  made  In  ad- 
vance 

4  A  by-pass  amendment  should  be  in- 
cluded to  directly  aid  non-public  schools 
when  States  fall   to  do  so 

5  HEW  audits  of  local  and  State  admin- 
istration of  Title  I  funds  and  other  related 
programs  should  be  made  available  to  the 
public 

Vocational  Education 

t  Congress  should  adequately  fund  all 
ports  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1968 

2.  The  C-ommlsaloner  should  concentrate 
funds  under  the  discretionary  parts  of  the 
W.\  on  the  urban  disadvantaged. 

Research  and  Demonstration 
1   Top  priority  should  l)e  given  to  the  needs 
of  the  urban  dlsadvaatagcd  child. 

a.  Empbasls  sbould  be  on  dereloplng  mod- 
els which  oould  be  used  in  Inner-clty  closs- 
roofus  acroas  the  country 

3  Educational  laboratories  and  Research 
and  Development  Centers  should  focus  on 
urban  problems. 


4  There  should  be  an  effort  to  Involve 
a  broader  range  of  people  In  the  research 
c;T.,r: 

Training 

1  There  should  be  more  of  an  effort  to 
bring  new  kinds  of  peciple  Into  the  field  of 
education,  and  to  establish  early  recruit- 
ment <'f  sucU  people. 

2  The  Te.ichcr  Corps  and  the  Urban 
Teacher  Corp:>  should  be  expanded. 

J  Challoi.ges  in  certification  laws  should  be 
encouraged. 

Higher  Education 

1  There  should  be  fuller  funding  of  exist- 
ing proRTnms  de^ipned  to  aid  tiie  dlsadvan- 
tiged,  su.h  as  Upward  Bound.  Special  Serv- 
icer. Talent  Fenrch.  Equ.U  Opportunity 
Grants,  work-study,  and  National  Defense  ' 
EduMtlon  Act  loans 

2  PunlT  5hou!d  be  made  available  for 
one-year  federally-funded  college  prepnra- 
t  >rT  pr  "gT-ims  t<ir  the  disadvantaged. 

D..<cietiouiu-y  Fundo  of  the  ComnUseloaer 

1  Disv-reUonary  programs  should  focus  on 
u.uan  education 

2  New  monies  should  be  set  aside  for  plan- 
ning and  instituting  urban  education  pro- 
grams. 

Data  on  Urban  Education  Funds 
1.  Dati  on  the  flow  of  Federal  funds  to  Uie 
centra]  city  school  districts  in  each  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statlstlciil  Area  should  be  pub- 
lished annu.illy. 

National  Commission 
1    A  National  Commission  on  the  Future 
Financing  of  American  Education  should  be 
established. 

National  Advisory  Council 
1    Greater  weight  should  be  given  to  the 
luclusiun  of  poor  people  on  the  Council. 

3.  The  Council  should  be  given  a  clear 
mand.^le  to  review  all  Federal  programs 
which  affect  the  Uvea  of  the  disadvantaged. 

Rural  Areas 
While    the    Task    Force    feels    that   urban 
needs  deserve  prtorlty  consideration  and  sep- 
arate treatment,  the  needs  of  rural  areas  de- 
serve comparable  study  and  consideration. 

Chapter  I.  Introduction 
Perspective  for  the  Report 

Three  points  should  be  borne  in  mind 
With  regard  to  the  Urban  Education  Task 
Force  Report.  One  Is  that  the  problems  con- 
fronting urban  education  and  its  environ- 
ment are  not  of  sudden  origin.  Such  prob- 
lems aa  Inadequate  financing.  Increased  en- 
rollments. InsufBclent  staffing,  and  discrim- 
ination in  bousing  and  Jobs  have  all  existed 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  However, 
there  are  some  differences.  One  consists  of 
the  surfacing  of  these  problems  at  the  na- 
tional level.  Another  is  the  increased  aware- 
ness of  both  their  gravity  and  complexities. 
Outstanding  among  them  are:  the  steadily 
dwindling  financial  resources  of  education; 
the  persistence  of  racism;  the  rising  expecta- 
tions of  Impoverished  urban  residents;  and 
the  Interrelated  ncss  of  all  the  problems  to 
poverty. 

The  second  point  concerns  the  picture  we 
present  of  urt>an  education  and  Its  environ- 
ment. By  and  Uxge.  it  Is  far  from  pleasant. 
However,  the  presentation  In  the  documen- 
tation section  Is  not  to  be  construed  as  criti- 
cism for  criticism's  sake.  Rather,  our  Intent 
Is  to  tindersoore  the  urgency  of  urban  educa- 
tion's needs  and  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
our  ensuing  recommendations.  To  make  con- 
structive recommendations  for  urt>an  edu- 
cation's Improvement — and  the  Inner  city 
and  suburban  poverty  pockets  In  particular, 
it  Is  necessary  to  examine  ita  current  state 
of  afiatrs. 

The  third  point  concerns  the  viewpoints 
of  the  Task  Force  members  theooselves.  Brery 
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member  of  the  Task  Force  fully  recognizes 
that  education  In  this  country  has  never  been 
a.signed  an  adequate  priority  In  terms  of 
linanclal,  human,  and  material  resources. 
M^reo'.  er.  every  member  has  a  deep  commit- 
ment to  improving  the  quality  of  American 
cdiicition  However,  dlfferen(^e  arose  among 
members  as  to  the  best  ways  and  means  for 
achieving  this  Improvement.  It  was  Inevita- 
ble that  the  Task  Force,  deliberately  chosen 
to  reflect  diversity  In  viewpoints,  would  find 
unanimity  Impossible  on  all  of  the  recojp- 
mendations  made  by  its  committees.  Hence, 
both  majority  and  minority  points  of  view 
are  presented  In  the  Report  with  the  Intent 
of  demonstrating  alternative  recommenda- 
tions for  resolving  the  Issues  and  problems 
which  are  identifled  One  formal  minority  re- 
port was  flied  by  Mr.  Pr.incls  P.  Murnaghan, 
Jr  .  President.  Board  of  School  Commission- 
ers. Baltimore  Public  Schools.  This  report 
was  circulated  to  all  Task  Force  members 
asking  for  their  comments  on  it  as  well  as 
lor  their  comments  on  the  draft  majority 
report.  This  final  revision  of  the  Task  Force 
Report  reflects  a  conscientious  and  systematic 
effort  to  incorporate  the  suggestions  for  mod- 
iflcatlons  made  by  Task  Force  members  and 
to  present  the  views  and  recommendations 
expressed  In  the  formal  minority  report  as  an 
alternative  to  those  of  the  majority  report. 

This  Report  is  therefore  focused  both  on 
documenting  the  needs  of  urban  education 
and  on  presenting  recommendations  to  meet 
them— botl^hose  of  the  majority  and  of  the 
minority. 

Overview  of  the  Urban  Education  Problem 

Urban  education  systems  are  facing  a  ma- 
jor challenge  to  provide  appropriate  learn- 
ing experiences  for  the  various  life  styles  of 
their  vast  numbers  of  students.  The  Indica- 
tors of  this  challenge  are  extremely  diverse 
in  their  Intensity  and  scope:  student  unrest 
on  university  campuses  and  in  the  high 
schools,  local  community  groups  seeking 
control  of  their  neighborhood  schooU,  clashes 
with  law  e«forcement  agencies,  complaints 
being  filled  with  regard  to  use  of  Federal 
funds,  teacher  strikes,  voter  rejection  of  large 
city  school  bond  issues.  Uie  proliferation  of 
alternative  plans  lor  educating  students, 
lack  of  priority  for  education  in  State  and 
local  governments.  By  far.  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  such  Indicators — Interacting  on  and 
intensifying  each  other— are  taking  place 
In  our  cities. 

This  challenge  is.  In  turn,  part  of  yet  a 
broader  and  more  complex  one.  A  major 
change  has  occurred  in  the  perceptions  of 
large  numbers  of  American  citizens,  specifi- 
cally, the  minority  racial  and  ethnic  groups. 
Tliey  are  convinced  that  they  have  been 
short-changed  by  their  fellow  Amrrlcan  citi- 
zens—the white  majority— who  largely  con- 
trol the  social,  economic,  political,  and  edu- 
cational instlutlons  of  our  nation.  The 
steady  accumulation  of  evidence  across  a 
wide  spectrum  of  human  needs  and  rights 
signaU  that  this  perception  Is  largely  sup- 
ported. It  Is  within  this  context  of  challenge 
that  urban  education  must  be  reconcelved, 
revitalized,  and  adequately  financed. 

Simplistic  and  partial  solutions  which 
have  been  and  may  still  be  offered  to  resolve 
complex  educational  problems  of  increasing 
magnitudes  are  untenable.  To  accomplish 
thi.^  task,  vastly  increased  amounts  of  money 
are  Imperative.  In  general,  the  amount  of 
Federal  money  thus  far  added  has  been  In- 
sufficient for  the  magnitude  of  the  task  con- 
fronted. Furthermore,  the  sustained  flow  of 
money  Is  another  problem.  Specifically,  this 
psrblem  consists  of  assuring  the  continuing 
."upply  of  money. 

Systems  are  faced  with  fluctuations  In 
levels  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  appropria- 
tions and  budgets  for  special  programs;  fail- 
ures in  passage  <^  local  school  bond  Issues: 
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reductions  In  assessed  property  values  and 
the  other  taxing  bases  within  the  cities. 
Complicating  the  Issue  are  contradictions  In 
terms  of  legislation  and  budget  priorities  at 
Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  which  all  tcxj 
often  work  against  the  urban  areas — and 
their  educational  systems.  As  if  these  prob- 
lems were  not  enough,  the  cost  of  providing 
educational  services  and  programs  In  large 
urban  areas  Is  Increasing  every  year.  Thus, 
as  the  cities  become  poorer  and  education 
becomes  costlier,  the  probabilities  Inevitably 
increase  for  the  Inner  city  student  to  par- 
ticipate In  only  a  substandard  education. 
And  It  Is  he  who  should  be  able  to  secure  a 
superior  education  since  it  constitutes  his 
passport  to  economic  self-sufficiency  and 
self-realization. 

However,  soUing  the  monetary  problems 
alone  Is  not  the  complete  answer.  There 
must  be  changes  In  the  educational  system 
as  well.  Here  and  there,  appropriate — and, 
therefore,  effective — compensatory  education 
programs  are  flourishing  with  evidence  of 
Increased  learning  by  Impoverished  children. 
Such  programs  usually  reflect  a  combination 
of  modified  curriculum,  enlightened  staff  at- 
titudes, and  adequate  funding.  But  all  too 
often,  special  programs  to  meet  special  needs 
have  turned  out  to  be  "more  of  the  same" 
programs.  Offered  such  programs,  the  stu- 
dents Involved  have  wastefuUy  and  tragic- 
ally proved  again  and  again  that  these  pro- 
grams do  not — and  cannot — meet  their 
needs.  No  urban  educational  system  has  yet 
succeeded  in  meeting  the  educational  needs 
of  all  of  its  poor  children. 

Pilot  or  demonstration  projects  have  typ- 
ically lacked  the  magnitude  to  provide  ade- 
quate answers.  In  such  efforts,  a  usually 
small-scale  Intensive  program  is  mounted 
which  presumably  takes  the  students'  special 
needs — and  assets — Into  consideration.  As- 
suming that  the  program  is  appropriate  and 
the  staff  Is  adequately  trained,  the  problems 
are  often  the  Involvement  of  too  few  stu- 
dents, prohibitive  costs  per  student,  and  ex- 
perimental and  Instructional  techniques 
which  are  not  readily  transferable  to  large- 
scale  oiieratlons.  Another  problem  Is  that 
such  projects  usually  have  key  people  In  lead- 
ership positions  whose  personal  styles  of 
working  are  not  easily  replicated  for  the  ex- 
panded operations. 

While  educational  research  has  played  a 
part  in  some  of  these  projects,  the  general 
pattern  has  been  to  avoid  the  kind  of  re- 
search which  deals  with  major  learning  prob- 
lems. Researchers  have  usually  singled  out 
only  limited  aspects  of  such  problems  for 
largely  financial  or  methodological  reasons. 
First-rate  comprehensive  studies  of  Inner 
city  children  and  youth  are  rare  phenomena 
Indeed.  Thus,  research  with  Its  current  con- 
ceptualization and  methodology  does  not 
generally  provide  a  clear  sense  of  the  broad 
directions  to  be  taken. 

Another  problem  has  been  that  most  of  the 
programs  have  been  conceived  from  a  per- 
spective which  Implicitly  compares  the  In- 
ner city  student  from  a  minority  group  with 
his  white  middle  class,  age,  and  grade-level 
suburban  counterpart.  The  results  and  ap- 
plications of  such  comparisons  are  Inevitably 
negative — the  inner  city  student  winds  up 
being  described  as  deficient  In  .  .  .  verbal 
ability,  reading  achievement,  marketable 
economic  skills,  and  social  skills. 

The  strengths  or  positive  characteristics 
of  this  student  are  almost  never  considered 
e.g ,  his  pride,  his  tough  pragmatic  prob- 
lem-solving, his  resiliency  In  the  face  of  dally 
economic  uncertainties,  his  personal  loyalty 
to  his  group,  his  sense  of  humor,  his  candor — 
or  lack  of  hypocrisy.  Consequently,  most  of 
the  programs  are  designed  from  a  negative 
standpoint,  namely,  overcoming  deficiencies, 
and  are  almost  never  designed  from  the  posi- 


tive view  of  capitalizing  on  strengths.  Such 
progr:.ms,  however,  well-intentioned,  often 
reflect  the  Implicit  assumption  that  the 
white  middle  class  student  is  the  standard 
or  model.  This  assumption  leads  the  educa- 
tor and  the  communlty-at-large  into  per- 
ceiving the  inner  city  sudent  through  a  me- 
diating stereotype  instead  of  as  an  individual 
in  his  own  right  who  may  be  thoroughly 
alienated  by  programs  designed  to  remake 
him  111  an  image  which  is  neither  his  own 
nor  necessarily  appropriate  for  him  to  adopt. 
Rarely,  have  inner  city  community  residents 
and  stiidents  had  the  opportunity  either  to 
make  significant  decisions  about  the  kinds 
of  programs  to  be  implemented  or  to  make 
a  significant  contribution  in  their  implemen- 
tation. Yet.  these  residents  and  students  have 
the  most  direct  knowledge  and  experience  of 
all. 

Positions  of  the  Task  Force 

The  Administration  has  announced  new 
and  far-reaching  plans  In  the  areas  of  wel- 
fare and  employment.  There  Is  no  doubt 
whatsoever  that  these  areas  are  critically  in 
need  of  Immediate  assistance.  However,  we 
firmly  believe  that  only  through  the  edu- 
cative process  can  long  term  effective  solu- 
tions to  welfare  and  employment  finally  be 
devised.  Education  holds  the  promise  of  a 
one-generation  up  and  out  of  poverty  proc- 
ess. That  is.  the  poverty  child  of  a  welfare 
laother,  of  an  underemployed  father,  or  of  a 
seasonally  underemployed  parent  does  not 
have  to  repeat  the  poverty  cycle  of  his  par- 
ents 11  he  receives  his  passport  out.  That 
passport   is   valid    and   salable   education. 

It  is  within  this  context  that  we  strongly 
urge  that  the  problem  of  urban  areas  should 
be  considered  as  the  major  priority  of  the 
Administration's  domestic  program  in  the 
1970'3.  Within  this  priority,  education — 
broadly  conceived  and  with  new  constit- 
uencies involved — should  become  a  first  con- 
sideration. Human  talent — regardless  of 
color,  environment,  social  level  or  anything 
else — Is  our  most  valuable  national  resource. 
The  education  process — appropriately  de- 
signed and  directed — is  our  most  potent 
means  for  developing  the  rich  diversity  of 
all  of  this  talent. 

Our  major  thrust  Is,  therefore,  a  long-term 
one  involving  planning  and  implementation 
of  comprehensive  urban  education  programs 
with  a  combined  focus  on  the  students'  real 
needs  and  effective  institutional  change. 
However,  we  further  recognize  that  there  is 
an  urgent  and  immediate  NOW  with  which 
we  must  be  concerned.  Hence,  we  have  de- 
veloped short-term  or  interim  plans  and 
recommendations  for  urban  education  which 
provide  for  some  Immediate  steps  to  be 
taken.  The  overwhelming  majority  adopted 
all  of  the  below-noted  positions. 
Money 

1.  Significantly  increased  levels  of  fund- 
ing are  needed  for  urban  education  far  ex- 
ceeding what  current  appropriations — even 
authorizations — now  make  possible.  Money 
IS  a  major  requirement.  However,  the  criteria 
for  securing  funds  for  urban  education  pro- 
grams must  be  based  upon  such  factors  as 
poverty  indices,  community  determination, 
demonstrated  capability  to  cajry  out  such 
a  program,  levels  of  State  and  local  efforts, 
the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  education  Is 
more  expensive  In  the  cities  than  elsewhere, 
and  a  clear  focus  on  both  the  Inner  city  areas 
and  the  suburban  poverty  pockets.  The 
amounts  that  will  ultimately  be  required  to 
resolve  the  urban  education  problem,  should 
we  either  continue  at  the  level  of  our  present 
efforts  or  only  engage  in  tokenism  will  be 
literally  "out  of  sight."  Taking  major  action 
now  is  the  economy  of  foresight;  postpone- 
ment can  only  demand  ttie  exoeeslve  price 
of  hindsight. 
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Concept  of  Urban  Education 
2  Education  as  we  have  typically  defined 
It  is  too  narrow  (or  the  impoverished  cou- 
slUuencles  with  whom  we  are  concerned  The 
educative  process  must  be  truly  expanded 
m  Us  focus  to  the  whole  individual  at  all 
edacatlonai   levels   .  as   he   Is  as   he 

can  t)e  .  as  he  wants  to  be  .\cci>rdlnfe'ly. 
his  health,  his  emotun.vl  well-being,  his  in- 
tellectual capacities,  his  future  employment, 
his  self-realization  are  all  involved  and  there 
must  be  adequate  provisions  made  for  these 
key  aspects  in  this  process 

Additionally,  the  educative  process  must 
no  longer  be  conceived  as  only  that  which 
occurs  within  the  physical  boundaries  of  the 
school  building  as  a  result  of  formally 
planned  lessons  by  the  teaching  staff  In- 
stead, this  process  must  be  conceived  of  as 
taking  place  anytime  and  anywhere 

The  learning  which  is  acquired  outside  the 
school  is  Just  as  valuable  as  that  learumn 
which  Ls  acquired  within  It  Moreover,  this 
type  of  outside  learning  is  definitely  high- 
ly personal,  meaningful,  and  direct  ways 
which  the  m-class"  learning  activities 
should  not  only  be  related  to  but  could  well 
seek  to  emulate  With  regard  to  curriculum, 
the  usual  academic  areiis  leg.  reading  and 
mathematics)  must  be  appropriately  recon- 
celved  and  Implemented  New  areas  must  t>e 
Included  and  Interwoven  with  the  other 
which  are  of  special  signihcance  fur  the 
urban  student,  such  as  problems  of  narcotics 
addu.oiis.  noise,  overcrowding  and  mainte- 
nance of  individuality  Above  all  the  edu- 
cative process  should  be  focused  on  Includ- 
ing the  whole  community  with  genuine  sen- 
sitivity to  and  respect  for  Its  various  needs, 
aspirations,  and  strengths 

Master  Plan  for  Urb.in   Education 

3  The  only  vi.ible  approach  U)  resolving 
the  complex  problems  of  education  in  urban 
areas  is  through  the  development  and  Im- 
plementation of  a  master  plan  for  urban  edu- 
cation tailored  to  the  specific  needs  of  a 
particular  urban  are.^  Such  a  plan  must  con- 
comitantly deal  with  causes  and  symptoms, 
must  be  conceived  within  a  framework  of 
over-all  urban  problem-solving  rather  than 
education  per  se.  and  must  encompass  all 
educational  levels.  1  e  .  from  e*rly  childhood 
through  higher  and  adult  education  More- 
over, this  plan  must  reflect  a  considerable 
expansion  and  enrichment  of  what  consti- 
tutes "education  "  Within  the  educational 
plan,  there  must  be  stress  placed  on  develop- 
ing and  implementing  appropriate  currlcular 
dealgife.  consumer  participation,  staff  de- 
▼elopment  programs  for  all  concerned,  sup- 
portive services,  and  evaluation  Finally,  It 
must  t)e  interrelated  with  other  facets  of  the 
larger  urban  problems,  such  as  housing,  em- 
ployment, recreation,  and  health  We  recog- 
nize that  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  a  master  plan  for  urban  education 
will  not  take  place  over  night,  it  will  take 
time.   work,   and   the   changing  of   attitudes 

Institutional  Changes 

4  There  must  be  a  deliberate  sequence  of 
ste-pe  planned  and  Implemented  which  will 
lead  to  Institutional  change  within  educa- 
tional systems  Such  a  sequence  should  be 
based  on  a  changed  and  expanded  perspective 
concerning  the  roleisi  and  functlomsi  of 
their  schools  and  their  staffing.  Including  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  As  Poga  aptly 
stated,  "T  have  met  the  enemy  and  he  Is 
us  " 

Among  the  areas  of  concern  for  such  a  se- 
quence should  be  the  ( 1 )  Involvement  of 
the  local  neighborhood  consUtueucles  In  the 
educative  process  and  thus  to  work  for  com- 
mon goals;  (2)  design  and  Implementation 
of  curriculum  and  the  instructional  programs 
which  are  highly  appropriate  to  the  perceived 
needs  of   these  constituencies;    (3i    involve- 


ment of  other  social  agencies  in  the  educa- 
tive process,  and  (4i  educatloir  of  the  staff 
to  perceive  and  teach  the  students  as  they 
themselves  are  and  not  as  seen  through  the 
flUers  of  mediating  stereotypes-  no  matter 
how  well-lntentloned  the  program  generated 
from  furh  stereotypes  may  be  We  believe  that 
basically  this  change  must  come  In  the  edu- 
cation system  Itself  Only  the  "educaUonal 
eswbll.shment  •  Is  big  enough  to  de.il  with  the 
educational  crisis  on  the  grand  scale  While 
we  feel  that  alternatives  leg,  street  acad- 
emies, community-operated  early  childhood 
centers)  to  existing  educational  agencies 
should  receive  encouragement  and  financial 
support,  the  fundamental  changes  must  be 
made  within  the  sy.stem  rather  than  occur- 
ring outside  of  It  If  education  Is  to  be  a 
vital  experience  for  the  vast  numbers  of  stu- 
dents to  t>e  served  Nevertheless,  alternative 
educational  approaches  can  also  contribute 
positively  to  accelerating  the  rate  of  insti- 
tutional change  Through  the  alternatives 
exerting  pressure  from  tcxttiout  and  the  edu- 
cational system  working  to  reviUiUze  ILoelf 
from  uithm  the  key  directions  atid  tech- 
niques for  implementing  change  can  be  Iden- 
tified 

Community  Determination 

5  The  community  residents  and  students 
who  .ire  to  be  the  direct  participants  In  ur- 
ban education  programs  must  have  an  ac- 
tive rule  in  the  critical  decision-making  con- 
cerning such  program.-!  Whether  this  role 
should  Include  full  control  by  the  commu- 
nity residents  or  a  partnership  arrang<"inent 
with  whatever  educational  agency  is  al- 
tecied  will  be  a  matter  which  each  urban 
area  will  need  to  work  out  on  Its  own  within 
a  broad  and  flexible  set  of  guidelines  which 
will  allow  for  various  forms  Regardless  of 
the  particular  form  which  community  In- 
volvement takes,  this  role  must  Include  pol- 
icymaking m  the  areas  of  (1)  priorities  for 
sfiending  the  available  monies;  i2)  design 
of  curriculum  and  implemenutlon  of  pro- 
gram components,  and  (3)  employment  aiid 
evaluation  of  key  personnel 

Performance  Standards 

6  Clearly  stated  j>erformance  standards 
or  criteria  should  be  established  for  an  ur- 
ban education  program  These  criteria  should 
constitute  a  clear  statement  of  specific 
knowledges,  attitudes,  and  skills  which  the 
students  themselves  are  expected  to  dem- 
onstrate In  effect  they  should  describe  the 
kinds  of  students  the  educative  process  In- 
tends to  produce  In  terms  of  measurable 
overt  behaviors 

P\irthermore.  performance  criteria  should 
be  established  for  all  educational  staff  in- 
volved in  program  (eg,  administrators, 
teachers,  aides)  based  directly  on  the  stu- 
dent-oriented objectives  As  with  the  stu- 
dent objectives,  these  criteria  should  form 
the  primary  basis  for  evaluation  of  the  ed- 
ucational staff  Finally,  both  the  student  and 
staff  criteria  should  be  stated  In  U?rms  of 
overt,  measurable  behaviors 
A-sses-smeiu 

7  Assessment  should  be  an  integral  piirt 
or  component  of  the  urban  education  pro- 
gram beginning  with  the  planning  phas«. 
Moreover,  this  asseasment  component  should 
be  designed  to  assure  rapid  and  continuing 
feedback  on  the  program's  strengths  and 
weaknesses  and  should  allow  for  rapid  modi- 
fications and  adjustments  to  be  made  in 
the  program  Furthermore,  the  assessment 
component  should  be  Interwoven  Into  all 
other  components  of  the  operating  program 
and  therefore  would  encompass  much  more 
than  the  measurement  of  the  academic 
achievement  are.ui,  e  g  ,  reading  and  math- 
ematics Federal  funding  should  be  condi- 
tioned on  the  attainment  of  measurable 
st.indards  of  performance  by  urban  school 
agencies. 


R,iclal  and  Ethnic  Integration 
8  Racial  and  ethnic  Integfratlon  should 
be  a  major  element  or  recurring  theme  In 
all  the  planning  and  Implementailonal 
pli.ises  of  the  urban  education  program  and 
therefore  should  be  clearly  stated  as  a  major 
criterion  for  receUmg  funds  Recognizing 
that  there  Is  no  single  or  simple  way  of 
achieving  real  Integration,  a  community  ap- 
plying for  funds  should  demonstrate  how  Its 
educational  plan  contributes  to  overcoming 
racial  and  ethnic  Uolatlon  We  also  believe 
th.il  the  current  thrust  composed  of  sepa- 
ratism, local  community  control  of  schools, 
and  msi.stence  on  the  recognition  of  minority 
Identities  leg.  black  history.  La  Raza)  by 
various  groups  l.s  the  all-too-loglcal  result  of 
the  b.asLs  lack  of  commitment  and  the  slow- 
ness of  action  to  achieve  Integration  The 
(juallty.  recognition,  and  acceptance  which 
were  to  have  occurred  with  earlier  thrusts 
on  integration,  such  as  equal  employment 
opportunity,  fair  housing,  and  school  de- 
segregation, have  not  really  materialized.  We 
suggest  that  the  composite  thrust  of  sepa- 
r.itlsm.  local  community  control,  and  the 
demand  for  a  recognized  Identity  are  not 
over  the  long  term  antithetical  to  the  alms 
of  integration  Rather.  It  constitutes  an  at- 
tempt to  achieve  through  other  channels 
what  earlier  thrusts  have  only  partially  ful- 
filled In  fact,  as  this  current  thrust  Is  un- 
folding yet  another  thrust  seems  to  be 
emerging  Some  of  Its  characteristics  can  be 
pointed  out 

Specifically,  It  reflects  neither  the  primary 
reliance  of  the  minorities  on  publlc-splrlte<i 
members  of  the  white  majority  to  do  some- 
thing for  them  nor  the  we'll  go  It  alone  ' 
stance  of  certain  groups  within  the  minori- 
ties. Instead,  other  groups  within  these 
minorities  are  actively  seeking  leAtlmate 
power  bases  or  positions  of  strengtM  from 
which  they  can  negotiate  as  equals  w^h  the 
majority  In  striving  to  achieve  this  nego- 
tiating capability,  the  minorities  are  devel- 
oping a  new  thrust  In  the  continuing  strug- 
gle for  genuine  Integration  which  could  be 
termed  xnter dependency .  As  emerging  here. 
It  is  saying,  "you  need  vis  every  Wt  as  much 
as  we  need  you — so  we  better  flnd  ways  to 
cooperate  as  equal  partners  In  our  mutual 
concerns  It  Is  only  by  working  together  that 
we  are  going  to  solve  our  society's  problems  " 
This  emergent— and  newest — thrust  seems  to 
hold  potentially  the  greatest  promise  for 
achieving  genuine  Integration  since  It  con- 
comitantly recognizes  common  goals  (eg. 
economic  self-sufficiency,  a  healthful  en- 
vironment. Improved  educational  programs) 
and  proposes  to  work  cooperatively  on  the 
ways  to  achieve  them. 

Purposes  and  Organization 
Having  presented  the  general  overview  and 
specific  positions  of  the  Task  Force,  the  pur- 
p>oees  of  the  Report  are.  as  follows: 

1  To  describe  and  document  the  critical 
problems  and  needs  confronting  urban  edu- 
cation in  terms  of  their  uniqueness  and  com- 
plexity as  a  Justification  for  their  urgency 

2  To  examine  the  extent  to  which  the 
Federal  government  can  and  should  extend 
.solutions  to  the  problems  facing  urban  edu- 
cation. 

3  To  recommend  long-term  programmatic 
and  legislative  approaches  needed  to  resolve 
the  problems  and  needs  identified.  Including 
the  framework  for  the  educational  program, 
the  authority  structure,  the  funding  process, 
and  the  cost  of  the  program;  and  also  to  rec- 
ommend the  short-term  actions  that  can  be 
taken  under  existing  legislation 

The  organization  of  the  Report  parallels 
Its  purposes,  and  Is  accordingly  divided  Into 
three  major  sections  They  are :  ( 1 )  State  of 
Urban  Education;  (2)  The  Federal  Responsi- 
bility; and  l3)  A  Plan  for  Urban  Education — 
An  Urban  Education  Act.  Within  each  sec- 
tion, there  are  chapters  which  deal  with  the 
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key  elements  of  each  section;  and.  where  ap- 
propriate, suting  the  majority  and  minority 
■  lewpolnls. 

lARI   I       IHF  Sr.ME  OF  VRBAN  EDUCATION 

Overview 
111  Part  One  of  the  Report,   the  State  of 
Urban  Education,  we  consider  the  four  ma- 
jor dimensions  of  the  problem  confronting 
urban  ed.icatlon  and  devote  one  chapter  to 
cich.    Speclflcally,    these   chapters    are   con- 
cerned with:    (1)    the  financial  crisis  of  the 
u.-bjn   schools;    (2)    the  urban  environment 
of    the   students;    (3)    the   tirban   education 
system;    and    (4)     the    impoverished    urban 
student.  Within  the  time  constraints  which 
have   been   imposed,   we   have   attempted  to 
document  the  pressing  needs  of  urban  edu- 
cation and  to  describe  the  context  in  which 
the  urban  education  system  must  function. 
There  are  two  points  to  be  borne  In  mind 
with  regard  to  the  chapters  of  Part  One.  The 
first  is  that  rarely— If  ever— has  there  been 
an  attempt  to  show  the  problems  of  urban 
education  In  the  light  of  their  surrounding 
context.  All  too  often,  education  and  its  set- 
ting   are    treated    as    separate    entitles    with 
separate  problems.  Such  Is  not  the  case.  The 
operating  units  of  the  educational  system — 
the  schools— are  based  In  neighborhood  set- 
tings. And  the  problems,  values,  and  needs 
of  the  residents  of  the  neighborhood  are  in- 
evitably   carried    by    Its    children    Into    the 
school.  Moreover,  the  school  Is  the  most  visi- 
ble or  tangible  public  social   agency  in  the 
neighborhood.  Since  the  children  and  youth 
spend  more  time  In  the  school  than  they  do 
in  any   other   social   agency,   the   school — in 
one  form  or  another — exerts  a  tremendous 
social  force.  Hence,  the  presentation  in  this 
part  is  attempting  to  focus  on  the  context 
In  which  the  urban  education  system  must 
function  as  well  as  on  the  system  Itself. 

The  second  point  arising  from  the  first  Is 
{hat  It  proved  extremely  difficult  to  secure 
data  for  the  documentation  of  the  urban 
education  system's  needs  and  Its  context  in 
a  comprehensive  and  systematic  manner.  In 
some  cases,  data  were  not  available  in  the 
form  needed;  and.  in  others,  they  were  frag- 
mentary or  lacking  in  comparability.  Never- 
theless, sufficient  evidence  has  been  arrayed 
which  clearly  delineates  the  major  dimen- 
sions of  the  problem  confronung  urban  ed- 
ucation. 

It  must  again  be  underscored  that  the 
presentation  in  these  chapters— and  partic- 
ularly Chapter  IV.  "The  Urban  EducaUon 
System" — Is  to  document  the  increasing  ne- 
cessity for  making  urban  education's  needs 
a  major  national  priority. 
Chapter  11.  The  financial  crisis  of  the  urban 
schools 
The  schools  of  our  cities  are  again  openf&jr 
their  doors  to  a  vast  number  of  studente 
with  Increasingly  more  complex  educational 
needs.  These  students  hold  fewer  expecta- 
tions of  having  those  needs  met  than  ever 
before.  For  many  urban  educational  systems 
the  first  priority  this  year  will  be  that  of 
keeping  their  doors  open  beyond  the  months 
of  March  or  April  There  Is  simply  not  e-.ough 
money.  Our  urban  schools  are  In  a  state  of 
financial   crisis. 

This  chapter  will  demonstrate  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  financial  crisis  facing  ur- 
ban education  through  an  explanation  of 
the  set  of  unique  factors  affecting  the  cities 
today.  Implicit  In  the  discussion  of  each  fac- 
tor is  the  recommendation  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  assume  a  policy  of  top 
priority  for  urban  areas  demonstrated  by 
ma.sslve  appropriations  to  meet  the  needs  of 
ertuc.itlonally  and  economically  deprived 
families.  The  factors  to  be  discussed  are  sum- 
marized  as  follows: 

1.  Financial  deterioration  due  to  popula- 
tion migration. — The  money  now  la  Insuffi- 
cient to  meet  greater  needs  In  the  city.  Tht 


evidence  of  the  financial  deterioration  of  the 
central  city  U  ever  deepening  because  of  pat- 
terns of  population  migration  detrimental  to 
the  city  coffers.  High  tax  producers — mem- 
bers of  business  and  high-salaried  popula- 
tions— are  moving  to  the  suburbs  and  are  be- 
ing replaced  by  an  ever-Increasing  number 
of  high  tax  consumers — disadvantaged  per- 
sons— who  are  concentrating  In  the  central 
cities. 

2.  Tlie  higher  cost  of  urban  education. — 
Education  In  the  cities  simply  costs  more 
than  education  In  the  surburbs.  Several 
factors  are  -esponslble  for  this.  There  are 
more  disadvantaged  students  in  the  cities 
than  In  the  suburbs.  It  Is  a  costlier  Job  to 
effectively  educate  students  whose  poverty 
and  low  levels  of  family  education  are 
obstacles  to  that  education,  as  opposed  to  the 
children  of  more  highly  educated  and  moti- 
vated suburban  families  who  have  the  funds 
provide  compensatory  education  through 
tutoring  where  required.  In  addition,  main- 
tenance and  security  costs  are  higher  and  the 
need  for  maintenance  Is  compounded  by  the 
higher  vandalism  rates  In  cities. 

3.  Inequitable  State  aid  formulas. — State 
aid  formulas  not  only  fall  to  recognize  the 
disproportionate  educational  expenses  of  the 
cities  but  also  compound  the  problem  by 
providing  central  cities  with  less  state  aid 
per  capita  than  is  made  available  to  the 
outvllng  areas. 

4.  Dvnndling  popular  support  and  con- 
fidence in  education. — Locally  raised  revenue 
is  the  major  share  of  most  public  school 
budgets  In  large  cities.  In  a  niunber  of  large 
cities,  adverse  votes  on  tax  measures  and  bond 
referenda  for  capital  outlay  have  recently  oc- 
curred. While  the  suburbs  have  often  been 
hard-pressed  by  such  cutbacks,  the  squeeze 
has  been  felt  particularly  sharply  in  the  cities 
where  the  higher  costs  of  non-educational 
needs  has  used  up  a  greater  percentage  of 
local  revenue,  leaving  a  smaller  percentage 
of  the  budget  for  education  in  the  city  than 
in  the  suburbs. 

5.  Financial  difficulttes  of  non-public 
schools. — Just  as  public  school  systems  have 
In  recent  years  experienced  higher  costs  and 
lower  budgets,  many  parochial  und  other 
non-public  schools  have  felt  financial  pres- 
sures. Raised  tuitions  have  caused  numbers 
of  students  to  enroll  in  public  schools,  par- 
ticularly In  the  Inner  city.  In  many  cases, 
religious  orders  have  had  no  recourse  but 
to  close  some  of  their  schools  for  lack  of 
funds  for  operating  expenses.  In  such  cases 
public  schooU  have  suddenly  been  con- 
fronted with  serving  whole  new  school  pop- 
ulations with  no  increase  in  budget  and  no 
new  facilities  to  ease  the  unexpected  Increase. 

6.  Minimal  level  and  minimal  effect  of  Fed- 
eral funds. — Federal  funds  provide  the  small- 
est share  of  the  local  educational  dollar. 
Even  since  the  passage  of  legislation  such  as 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  which  provides  substantial  educational 
aid  to  school  areas  serving  the  disadvan- 
taged, the  total  public  school  expenditures 
borne  by  Federal  aid  has  been  less  than  8 
percent  nationally.  In  fact,  in  the  1969  fiscal 
year,  estimates  show  a  slight  decrease  to  7.3 
percent.'  And,  in  addition,  the  cities  suffer 
from  distribution  procedures  of  Federal  aid 
which  do  not  take  into  account  their  special 
needs,  Just  as  they  suffer  from  suburban- 
oriented  state  aid. 

The   financial   situation   In  the   cities   is 
bleak  Indeed. 
Financial  Deterioration  Due  to  Population 
Migration 
The  most  serious  threat  to  local  support 
for    urban    education    stems    from    general 
trends    in    American    metropoUtanism,    not 
from  educational  finance  per  se.  The  aver- 
age metropolitan  area  Is  undergoing  a  process 


which  Is  decentralizing  population  and  em- 
ployment from  the  central  city  to  the  out- 
lying areas  while  at  the  same  time  concen- 
trating growing  numbers  of  economically  dis- 
advantaged persons  within  the  central  city 
itself. 

1.  Population  changes  that  affect  differential 
family  Incomes 

It  Is  estimated  that  between  1950  and  1960 
central  cities  grew  at  a  rate  of  only  1.5  per- 
cent while  the  subtirban  areas  of  the  na- 
tion's metropolises  mushroomed  at  a  rate  of 
61.7  percent  if  annexations  are  disregarded. 
More  recent  estimates  show  a  slowing  of 
metropolitan  growth,  with  cities  growing  at 
1.0  percent  and  OCCs  at  25.4  percent  for  the 
1960-68  period.'  Such  subtirban  growth, 
moreover,  was  common  among  all  sizes  of 
metropolitan  areas  (See  Table  1). 

While  a  lack  of  growth  in  population  of 
the  central  city  may  in  itself  have  seriovis 
financial  impact,  suburban  and  commuter 
population  growth  Imposes  the  greater  costs 
on  central  cities.  Suburbanization  under- 
mines the  cities"  revenue  base  and  the  dally 
inflow  of  commuters  Into  the  city  poses  costs 
that  must  be  financed  by  the  cities.  Police 
and  flre  protection,  health  services,  parking 
facilities,  and  other  services  must  be  pro- 
vided by  central  cities  to  suburban  residents 
who  6i)end  their  days  In  city  employment 
but  who  return  In  the  evening — and  more 
importantly— pay  their  taxes  to  outlying 
Jurisdictions. 

TABLE  l.-POPULATION  GROWTH  IN  METROPOLITAN  AREAS 
WITH    AND    WITHOUT    CENTRAL    CITY    ANNEXATIONS. 

1950-60  ' 


Chrnt* 

Total 

■itiioiit 

chnt* 

anmistwM 

(percent) 

(percent) 

AIISMA'i: 

Central  cities  ...    _ 

-t-10.8 

4-1.5 

-t-tt.5 
-1-26.4 

-1-61.7 

Total 

-f26.4 

SMSA's.  Dopulation  ol: 
3,000.000  or  more: 

Centra!  cities 

-fl.O 

-t-  6 

Outsitfe  centfil  cities 

-1-71.  3 

-1-72.2 

Total 

-1-23.2 

-f23.2 

1.000,000  to  3,000.000: 

Central  cities            

-f5.6 
-t-44.8 

—2.2 

Outside  central  cities 

+52.7 

Total.. 

-(-25.0 

+25.0 

500  000  to  1,000.000: 

Central  aties 

-1-21.4 

+4.8 

Outside  central  cities 

+81.1 

Total 

-t-36.0 

+36.0 

250,000  to  500,(W0; 

-I-16.2 
-1-36.2 

+2.2 

Outside  central  cities 

+51.9 

Total.... 

-t-25.6 

+25.6 

100,00010  250,000: 

Central  cities 

-f24.4 
-1-27.6 

+4.6 

Outside  central  cities — 

+54.5 

Total 

+25.  S 

+25.1 

Under  100,000 

Central  cities        

+n.2 

-1-10.9 

+8.6 

Outside  central  cities — 

-H69.» 

Total..     

+2i.t 

-r24.4 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


I  Recent  data  indicates  a  slowing  in  rates  o!  growth  tor  both 
central  cities  and  suburbs  as  lollows: 

196068 

total 

change 

(percent) 

Central  cities  ..     --    -'  J 

Outside  central  cities -■-  -^25.  4 

Total H-12.9 

Source  U.S.  Bureau  ol  ttie  Census,  U.S.  Census  o!  Population: 
1960.  Vol.  1  Characteristics  at  tlie  Poptitotion.  PL  A:  Number  ol 
Inhabitants.  Current  Population  Reports.  Population  Ciiaractef- 
istics  Series,  p.  20.  No.  181,  Apr.  21.  1969.  Bureau  o(  the  Census. 
Table  A. 

Furthermore,  the  economic  and  ethnic 
composition  of  the  poptOatlon  change  has 
aggravated  the  fiscal  situation  of  the  central 
city.  Racially,  central  cities  have  been  In- 
creasing In  the  percentage  of  their  popula- 
tion that  U  Negro,  estimated  in  19«8  to  be 
20.4  percent  of  total  central  city  population. 


1(^ 
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Suburlv,  h.r.e  -Jiown  aeL-lin:!iK  proportions  of 
N<-wTu  tH'f.;.a-i.  II  .sinc-e  19CK).  with  Negroes 
luiiv.beniu  ftrfir<-'X.m.it«;y  4  7  perornt  of 
re  ,;deTi'.^  oi  OCC  arei\s  accxirchng  to  1968  esti- 
:i.,,:o--  The  ceiieral'.y  lower  income  and  edu- 
i..-;onal  le'.eis  uf  tu.ii-w  liit<-  p«H'u.i';  n^  m- 
f.itably  provide  the  cities  wrn  fesver  t,ix 
di'llars  and  ii.t;her  educalion.i;  .>,su  iCMmp- 
bell,  .Wtr'opoa/iinrsrri.   1969    pp    25   27i. 

E:st'.ni.«tes  of  income  le-.els  for  the  year 
1067  are  that  ccntr,i:  citv  , ire  us  h.»d  a  median 
family  income  of  $7  81J  while  for  the  out- 
Uing  area  the  figure  wa.s  $9  So7  iCen-^us  P 
2i.  No.  27,  2  7  69,  p  36)  Another  way  ol 
demonsuating  this  Income  difTerenlial  :.s  to 
compare    the    percentage    of    families    under 


t40(H)  111  txJth  1  pr;tr,(l  city  and  ovitside  central 
iitv  are. us  and  the  [wTcentage  of  ramilies 
with  incomes  o\er  JinCKW  In  b<nh  areas  A 
consistent  pattern  <'f  crntr.il  city  di.-.ad\.cn- 
taje  emerges 

HikTher  proportions  of  centra',  city  f.imllies 
!.  IV  incomes  under  $4000  thin  do  iho'e  m 
the  suburbs  1 19  percent  vs  12  percent!  m 
1967  '  lower  proportions  of  central  city  fami- 
lies have  incomes  over  »I0  000  than  do  those 
In  the  suburbs  l  J3  percent  v-  45  per  rin  ■ 
DlfTerences  In  income  between  c.-ntr.il  ci'y 
and  suburb  are  accentuated  in  the  larger 
SMSAs  (See  Table  2  for  detail  In  1959  census 
figures)  A  study,  published  by  the  Commit- 
tee for   Economic   Development,   found    that 


twice  the  proportion  of  central  city  pop\ila- 
tion  lUed  in  poverty   (16  2  percent)   than  did 

thi>se  in  surbvirb.s   i8  6  percent)    in  1966  (See 
raD'.e  J  I 

■J    Eciv  >n.n'  cliange 

A;^  ng  with  tlie.--e  iHipvilnllon  change-,  there 
l,.is  tieeii  a  contimiinp  exodus  of  all  type.-, 
of  emp'.osment  from  cities  to  suburbs  In  a 
i;it57  report  of  Uie  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  Unit<'d  States,  T'lc  .\trtropohtan  Enigma 
U>e  cities  were  found  to  have  been  losing 
emplovment  in  manufacturing,  wholesale, 
and  ret. Ill  sectors  at  about  one-half  of  one 
percent  per  year,  while  suburban  areas  have 
been  gaining  such  employment  areas  at  a 
rate  of   two   and  a  half  percent   a  year 


lABLl  2.     PeWtNT  Of  FAMIUtS  WITH  INCOMCS  UNDER  13.000  AND  OVER  tlO.OOO  BY  Sl«  OF  STANDARD  v-TR    P    ITAN  STAnstCL   ^P!.^    .9S9 


Peretnl  ot  lamilies  with  incomes 


Undtf  S3.000 


Ovei  i  1 0.000 


Population  oJ  SMSA 


Un  led  5!jte'.  i.e'i^f 
Oy«(  i  iXf  'XK 

1  ooc  iXic  to  uu,  ■:«- 
Mc  ooc  to  1  oa  Vj 
?^  OOC  to  wc  ooc 
100  ooo  to  :->*:  ooo 

L»«  thin  iiX.'XCi    .  .. 


SMSA      (ntiteSMSA        Cenlijl  city        cenlial  city      Cm. .e  SMSA        Central  city  cential  c.t, 


Z12 

S 
19 
29 
4)1 
89 
22 


lb  l 
12.6 
13  0 
17  ? 
17  6 

19  b 

20  ; 


17  6 
lb.  4 
17.1 
19  8 

18  7 

19  6 
18  8 


12.  b 
8.9 

10.0 
14  2 
16.6 
19  3 

27  2 


18.8 

23.0 
20.8 
16.4 
1«.  6 
13  7 
13  6 


16.  b 
19.  b 
16  6 

14  6 
14  7 
14.3 
14.4 


21.2 
27  6 
23  9 
18.4 
14.  b 
t2.9 
12.0 


TH!   RATIO  OF   NIjMBE 


R  OF  FAMllltS  WITH  INCOMES  OVER  110,000  TO  THOSP  fAMIllfS  ONDfR  V'X  PER  m  FAMlLlfS    BY  SMSA 


si/f   isss 


PQpu;jt<cn  of  S^'SA 


United  Stjirs 
Owe  3  ooc  or 

1  ooc, ooc  to  3  »X  -W 

boo  000  to  1  ooc  '.a: 


[nttre 
SMSA 


124.2 
183.0 
160.  b 
9b.  6 


Ctntf*! 
ci«Y<CC) 


93  9 
126  7 
97  3 
73  8 


Oulsidt 

ccniril 

city  (OCC) 


169.4 
311  b 

233  n 
129  3 


Oifterenct 

in  fstio 

(OCC  CO 


7b  b 
184  8 
141.6 

U.b 


Popu'ation  o(  SMSA 


2bO.0OC  to  bOO.OOO 
100,00010  240.000 
LtssHunlOOOOO., 


(nine 
SMSA 

Cf>ttai 
c,tv(CC) 

78.6 
73  1 
76.3 

Outside 

cential 

city  (OCC) 

Difleience 

in  latK) 

(OCC  CC) 

87  8 

70  3 
67.0 

87  4 

88  6 
44.0 

8.8 

-6.b 
-32.3 

Note 


T^bie  '-on.  A  jn  *   Cimpre    md  Seymour  Sjcks.  MetropoliUn  Am«tica:  foeil  Patte.ns 


96'  rr 


»(K)  Cover imei-li  S.-.lems   Ne«  tcw  (^'eef'ei' 

TABU  3.-  INClOtSCl  Of  POVtFir  BT   ARIA.   :%6 


Source    U  S    Bureau  ol  the  Cpnsuv  U  S    Census  ot  Popu'j'io" 
Star.djr.i  Metropolian  State,t.ca'  Area-    fir-a   leportPCC)   ID 


'%"   Selected  area  repnrts 


iig 


tlie    (  hai.ged    liK-.itmn    of    retail    ac- 


Ptfcoilaic 
•f  MKpepu 

lation  in 
t^at  aiea 
in  pc.er'Y 


United  States 

Metropolitan  areas 

Centia;  citi«  

SuOurtjs 
Nonmeliouo'rij'-  aeai 
Rural  rHjnIam 

fum         .. 

Urban   


1S.« 
12  I 
16  2 
8  6 
21.4 
23.1 
Z2.b 
l(.7 


Ni,n,ter   jl 

poor  person-. 
,n  that  area 
(m  m.tlions) 


29  7 

lb  2 
9  b 
b  7 
1«  6 
7  « 
2.4 
4.8 


bv 
re' 


Soiiice    Oo»nv  Anthony  Who  aie  the  Uiban  Poor '  Ne«  'ci» 
Committee 'or  Iconomic  De»eioi.me''    .%"   i-   .< 

The  disadvantageous   position  of   the  cen- 


tral   city    Is    Sim: 


;ar'.y    demniistr.ited    by    ex- 


fV-otni'tes  at  end 


TABi- 


article 


ajnmi-  „ 

tivuy  Between  1958  and  1963  the  largest  :17 
.SMSA  are.LS  showed  an  average  Incre.Lse  for 
centr.il  city  retail  activity  of  4  8  percent  as 
ci.mpared  to  a  45  5  percent  mcre.ise  In  retail 
a<-tivlty  fur  the  outlying  are.is  i  See  Table  4i 
The  n'.agnit'Kle  of  the  changes  is  indicated 
the  fact  that  In  1958  27  1  percent  of  all 
1:1  tran.-uictlons  were  in  the.se  l.irge  cen- 
tr.il cities  and  17  7  percent  in  their  outside 
areas  As  a  result  of  the  differentl.il  growth 
r.ites  the  central  cities  in  196:1  earned  out 
24  1  percent  of  the  retail  s.iles  and  the  sub- 
urbs 21  2  per.rent  almost  er.idicating  the 
previous  enormous  balance  in  favor  of  the 
central  cities  The  greatest  decrea.ses  In  re- 
t.iUing  rx-curred  in  the  cen'ral  business  dis- 
tricts" cruciallv  lowering  the  city  tax  base 
And  It  was  the  rare  large  city  central  district 
which  recorded  anything  ab'ive  a  nominal 
re.use  In  retail  actuity  In  most  of  them 
decrea.-^  was  greater  than  that  of  the 
as 


m 
t  h*» 


wh-i'.e    and  !n  al!  cases    e-.en  if  It  did 
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1963  (in  millions) 


rec.ird   .in   increase    It   w.cs   f.ir  less  than  the 
SMSA  t.iken  In  Its  entirety    (Sacks,   1970) 

.A  similar  discouraging  pattern  existed  In 
relation  to  manufacturing  activity  In  the 
.iggregate  manufacturing  employment  In  the 
centr.il  cities  declined  6  0  percent,  while  out- 
■■ide  the  centr.il  cities  employment  Increa.'ed 
hv  15  6  [lercent  (See  Table  5). 
3    T.ix  base  ch.inge 

The  \  arums  forces  thus  far  noted  h.ive  a 
cninvn  effect  on  the  local  property  tax  ba.se 
Not  oniv  h!is  the  income  base  of  the  centr.il 
cities  been  depressed  relative  to  the  suburbs 
but  ill  addition,  the  elty  property  tax  bate 
h:u';  generally  grown  at  a  much  slower  rate 
th.m  has  the  property  tax  base  of  metro- 
politan are, IS  as  a  whole  with  the  exception 
of  a  very  limited  number  of  peculiarly  clr- 
cumst.inced  cities  as  shown  In  Table  6  In 
s'.im  the  increase  in  gross  asse.ssed  valuation 
In  the  suburbs  far  niitstrlps  that  of  central 
cities 


TAN  STATlsTtCAl    ARIAS.  ISb*  AND  1963 


19b8  (in  millions) 


1963  as  a  percent  ol  1958 


SMSA 


CC 


OCC 


SMSA 


CC 


OCC 


U,  Anjeie.  Lao?  Beach  Caul  .. 

San  Bei"ar!)'no-Ri.e'SnJeL'ntaiiO,  Caw 

San  D.ego   Cant  

San  f  rax  SCO- Oak  land.  Cant  

Uen.er   Colo         . • * 

«ra-J>miiIo-    D  C    

V  a^      f'n  

la-nia-St   Peter-.r.,r|  FM 

At.anta  Ca  ......— 

Chicago,    11  •-. - — .-•..--••-- 

inl.aiafo'is     nd.. - --- -•• 

Icjisv'lle   »»  -Ind 

Ni«  Orleans.  La --. - 

Ba  tmcie   Mj    "T"' 

Be  10"    Masj -*•-- 


$9,040 

9b3 

1,132 

3.440 

1.  182 

2  bO? 

1   369 

919 

l,:3i. 

8,398 

1,  127 

820 

968 

1  »b6 

3.443 


V).413 
410 
72b 

1.87b 
833 

1,  i04 
!t2 
691 
8/9 

5,4«6 
866 
S78 
76b 

1   396 

1.341 


S03 

407 

l.b6b 

349 

1.  198 
617 
226 

Ibl 

:.  9i: 

261 
242 

203 
b60 

2.  102 


Ji:  M9 
1  IK) 
I  4118 
4, Ml 
1 ,  SI ! 
3  367 
I  618 
1  IV 
1,619 
9  889 
1  401 
97/ 
1.  123 
2.266 
3.973 


js,  :,:r 

M/ 
794 

2.  16b 
8b7 

1,418 

ebb 

767 

1,016 

b  630 

917 

62  b 

801 

1.317 

1,240 


$7,127 
7b3 

614 

2  346 
6 '6 

1,949 
963 
38b 
603 

4  ?b9 
484 
322 
326 
949 

2,733 


CC 

OCC 

113  8 

lb4  0 

133  4 

149  7 

109  b 

ISO  9 

lib  b 

149  9 

102  9 

193  7 

108  7 

162  7 

87  1 

lb6  1 

110  7 

170  4 

lib  6 

171  8 

102  6 

146  3 

10b  9 

ISb  4 

108  1 

14b  b 

104  7 

lb8  6 

94  3 

169  b 

92  4 

130  0 

I 
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1958  (in  millions) 


1963  (in  millions) 


1963  as  a  percent  ollSbS 


SMSA 


CC 


OCC 


SMSA 


CC 


OCC 


CC 


OCC 


Ue'roit,  Micti  -  .    --- 

Winaeapolis-St   Paul,  Minn.    . 

Kansas  City,  Mo  -Kans..   

St   Louis,  Mo  -III     

r.»*ark,  N  I  

Pateisor-Clitlor-PJSsaic.  NJ. 

Buralc,  N  Y         

Ne*  York    N  Y     

Rochester.  NY 

Cincinnati,  Ohio-Ky  -Ind 

ClevelaiiO,  Ohio -- 

Columbus.  Ohio 

Oavton,  Ohio  

Portland   Oreg-Wash. 

Philadelphia.  Pa  -Ne*  Jersey. 

Pittvjurgh  Pa 

Pro.idence   Pi 

Dallas  Te< 
Houston    Te> 

San  Anto-^io   Te> 

Seati  p-lverett,  tWash 

Milwaukee,  Wis. . . 


$4,448 

1.871 

1.486 

2.427 

2.243 

1.4bl 

l,b21 

13.  b82 

913 

1.279 

1.909 

91b 

792 

903 

4,943 

2,638 

903 

1.473 

1,717 

703 

1.444 

1,459 


$2,274 

1.373 

890 

1,168 

674 

523 

794 

9,898 

bbl 

815 

1,413 

734 

479 

689 

2,528 

990 

503 

1.144 

1,299 

646 

1.036 

1,067 

$2,174 

498 

5% 

l,2b9 

1,569 

928 

727 

3,684 

362 

454 

496 

181 

313 

214 

2.41b 

1,648 

400 

329 

418 

b7 

408 

392 


Sb.  393 
2.194 
1.683 
2.847 
2.b82 
1,871 
1,67b 

15,646 
1,  138 
1,404 
2,331 
l,I4b 
994 
1,279 
b.737 
2.878 
1.100 
1,809 
1,962 
807 
1,748 
1.706 


$2,333 

l,3b.J 

1,066 

1,068 

665 

iil 

671 

10,493 

602 

800 

1.278 

79U 

47; 

752 

2,-!9J 

980 

5b4 

1.283 

1,616 

726 

1,110 

1,076 


3.:9J 

S44 

617 

1.779 

1.917 

1,424 

1.004 

5.  153 

b36 

634 

1.053 

355 

523 

527 

3.247 

1,893 

546 

521 

346 

81 

633 

630 


101.3 
98.3 
119.8 
91,4 
98  7 
85,  b 
84.  b 
106.0 
109.3 
98.2 
90.4 
107  6 
98.3 
109.1 
98  b 
99,0 
110.  1 
112  6 
124.4 
112  4 
107.1 
100.8 


142.1 
169.5 
103.5 
141.3 

122.2 

lb3.4 
138  1 

139.9 
148  1 
133,0 
212,3 
196.1 
167.1 
246  3 
134  b 
115.2 
136.5 
158.4 
82  8 
142.  1 
156  4 
160  7 


37  SMSA  total 


89,449 


53,804 


35,645 


108,21b 


56,367 


51.848 


104.8 


14b.  b 


,.,-,.  ID       „.   iai;a  •' W.I  II- ami  II  <!  Census        Table  trom  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmenlal  Relations.   "Fiscal   Balance  in  the 

Source   US   Bureau  ol  the  Census,   •U.S.  Census  ol  Business,  1958.    voL  II.  »nd  U.S.  Census    ^^'"^^'^y^jj,,,  system,'  vol.  2,  Metropolitan  Fiscal  Disparities,  iWashington,  D.C.  Octobef 
ol  Bus  i-ess   1963,  '  vo    II.  -  - 
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1967,  A-31. 


TABU  5      MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT,  INSIDE  (CC)  AND  OUTSIDE  CENTRAL  CITY  (OCC),  37  LARGEST  STANDARD  METROPOLITAN  STATISTICAL  AREAS.  1958  AND  1963 

IFijures  other  than  percentages  are  in  thouUndsi 


1958 


1%3 


1963  as  a  percent  of  1958 


Area 


SMSA 


CC 


OCC 


SMSA 


CC 


OCC 


OC 


OCC 


Los  Angeles-Long  Beach,  Calit.. 

San  Bernardino-Rivetsiile-Onlaiio,  Calil. 

San  Oiego,  Calil 

San  Francisco-Oakland, Call! 

Oenyer.  Colo      

Washington,  DC  

Miami,  Fla      

Tampa-St  Petersburg ,  Fla 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Chicago,  III       

Indianapolis,  Ind       

Louisville.  Ky  -Indiana... 

Ne*  Orleans.  La 

Baltimoie,  Md ~ 

Boston.  Mass 

DetroiL  Mich 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Minn 

Kjnsas  City.  Mo -Kans 

St  Louis.  Mo  -Illinois 

Newark  N  1 

Paterson-Clilton-Passaic.  N.J 

Bultalo.  NY     

Neo  York,  NY     

Rochester,  NY 

Circinnati'.  Ohio- Kentucky- Indiana 

Cleveland.  Ohio   - 

(x)lumbus.  Ohio - 

Dayton.  Ohio 

Portland,  Greg -Washington    

ptiHadelphia,  Pa,-N  J 

Pitlsbuigh,  Pa 

Providence,  R.I • 

Dallas.  Tei  i 

Houston.  Te«  

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Seattle-Everetl,  Wash 

MiUaukee.  Wis    


729.0 

29.2 

71.4 

190.3 

53.7 

34.7 

36.9 

32.2 

83.5 

857.2 

5.6 

86.7 

46.9 

197.  S 

301.0 

467.4 

146.0 

103.1 

262.5 

245.6 

158.5 

173.9 

,184.0 

116.7 

156.5 

273.7 

73.0 

97.2 

58.3 

536.9 

305.7 

567.2 

95  2 

104.5 

20.9 

114.9 

189.  S 


327.2 
11.7 
56.8 
58.4 
37.9 
21.3 
19.4 
23.7 
49.6 

569. 4 
70.1 
55.7 
30.1 

113.4 
90.2 

213.5 

113.5 
64.9 

146.8 
7S.8 
62.9 
68.0 

998.6 
96.5 
76.4 

180.8 
55.4 
78.2 
35.2 

298.5 
99.3 
62.6 
79.7 
68.8 
19.3 
86.5 
126.6 


401.8 

17.5 

14.6 

131.9 

15  8 

13.4 

17.5 

8.5 

33.9 

287.8 

35.5 

31.0 

16.8 

84.4 

210,8 

253.9 

32.5 

38.2 

115.7 

166.8 

95.6 

105.9 

185.4 

20.2 

80.1 

92.9 

17.6 

19.0 

23.1 

238.4 

206.4 

64.6 

15.5 

35.7 

1.6 

28.4 

63.9 


842  9 

37.5 

60.3 

196.1 

69.5 

50.1 

43.2 

36  7 

95.7 

860.6 

115  8 

87.6 

49.1 

190.5 

293.4 

493.9 

163.8 

111.1 

2b9.  7 

250.2 

176.5 

162.9 

1.147.2 

121.3 

153.9 

280.3 

80.2 

104.2 

65.3 

53b.  8 

272.2 

165  9 

109.5 

108.6 

23.6 

121.6 

193.8 


304  0 
14,0 
48.7 
bl.7 
36.1 

22  1 
19  2 

23  8 
52.4 


508 
70. 
58. 
31. 

103. 
82. 

200. 

110.3 
62.1 

129.1 
73.7 
62.8 
57.0 

927.4 
97.3 
76.6 

168.9 
6b.  9 
81.2 
35.6 

264.9 
81.7 
65.0 
K.3 
77.3 
21.4 
84  1 
119.3 


538.9 
23,5 
11.6 

144.4 
33  4 

28  0 
24,0 
12.9 
43.3 

352.2 
45.6 

29  6 
18.0 
86.6 

210.9 

293.3 

b3.b 

49.0 

130.6 

176.5 

113.7 

105.9 

219.8 

24.0 

77.3 

111.4 

14.3 

23.0 

29.7 

270.9 

190.5 

60.9 

23.2 

31.3 

2.2 

37.5 

74.  b 


92  9 

119.7 

8b.  7 

88.  b 

9b  3 

103.8 

99.0 

100.4 

105.6 

89.3 

100.1 

104.1 

103.3 

91.6 

91  b 

94.0 

97.2 

9b.  7 

87.9 

93.  b 

99.8 

83.8 

92.9 

100.8 

100.3 

93.4 

119.0 

103.8 

101. 1 

88.7 

82.3 

103.8 

108.3 

112.4 

110.9 

97.2 

94  2 


134.1 

1.34  3 

79.  b 

109. b 

211.4 

209.0 

137  1 

lbl.8 

127.7 

122,4 

128.  b 

9b.  5 

107.1 

102.6 

100.0 

Ub.b 

164.6 

128.3 

112.9 

10b  8 

118.9 

100.0 

118.6 

118.8 

96.  b 

119  9 

81.3 

121.1 

128.6 

113  6 

92.3 

94.3 

149  7 

87.7 

137.  b 

132.0 

118  4 

37  SMSA  total. 


7,867.3 


4.651.5 


3,215.8 


8.090.5 


4,374.6 


3,715  9 


94  0 


1150 


Source    1963  Census  ol  Manulactunng.  Table  Irom  ACIR, 


■Fiscal  Balance  in  the  American  Federal  System,"  vol.  2,  Melropol.lan  Fiscal  Disparities,  Washington,  DC,  October  1967,  A  31.  p  54. 


TABLE 6.-ASSESSED  VALUATIONS,  SELECTED  LARGE  CITIES  AND  THEIR  ENVIRONS,  1961  AND  1966 

(Dollars  in  thousandsl  


Gross  assessed  value  including 
State-assessed  property 


Locally  assessed  real  property 


City  and  county 


Amount 


1966 


Percent 

increase  or  • 

1961      decreases  (-) 


Amount 


1966 


Percent 

increase  or 

1961         decrease  (-) 


Los  Angeles  (Los  Anjeles  Ownly) 

Remainder  ol  county    

San  Diego  (San  Diego  County) 

J>emainder  ol  county    

San  Francisco  (city-county) 

Alameda  (iounty 

Denver  (city-cou nty) 

Jetterson  County.. 

Washington,  0  C        "<;"L;"u" 

Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges  Counties,  Md.  and  Arlington  County,  v». 


$6,602,518 
9, 305, 428 
1,132,097 

963,864 
1,785,052 
1,953,958 
1,190,546 

370, 183 
3, 538, 066 
4, 875,  381 


$5,133,469 

7,628,55b 

959.617 

769,006 

1,509,095 

1,594.987 

1.132,313 

248.236 

2,  735,  b78 

2,  73b,  322 


28.6 
22.0 
18.0 
25.3 
18.3 
26.1 
5.1 
49.1 
29.3 
78.2 


$5,493,997 

7,296,636 

896,312 

755, 154 

1,225.167 

1,409.571 

894,913 

310.170 

3,027,939 

4.073.511 


$3, 842, 755 

5  504,740 

710,294 

592,  281 

1,041,073 

1,067,938 

805,252 

202,201 

2,324,612 

2, 267,  394 


43.0 
32  6 
26.2 
27.5 
17.7 
32.0 
11.1 
53.4 
30.3 
79.7 
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Janaar(j   //'.   7;//(' 


'ftfl!  6.-ASSISMD  VAIUATIONS   SUICUO  lABtl  CItllS  ANO  IHIIR  INVIRONS    1%     AUO   l9t*      <on,n  ei 

DolUit  in  Ihousand^l 


Gro?s  a5s«5'e(1  vtkie  includinf 


Locally  usessed  imI  prouptiy 


r.  1 ,  4ii>l  luuiilT 


«.!:-bU  ( )•  Ki:h  and  Fultun  Countiei) 
<tr-n;j<.iilef  ul  cBdnti*^     . 

(  hitJiia  i.LCOK  Couirt») 

RviijinOei  ot  countf 
1  :t!i»na  cis  (Marjii  Counh) 

Re-^i-^'ifl^i  c*  coi»nt> 
locrSMi  ■;  (lentf'O"  County) 

8i>inirJ«r  ol  county 
Firtf-t.- C'l. 

Bit  mere  Cotint» 
Boston  (Suliolk  CcuntY) 

Rfnijirdef  ol  County 
Detroit  («3»ne  Codify) 

R«nijiniiei  ol  ccjnfj 

S    •  '(     . 


Kimis  City.  Mo    (Cia,  anj  jKk^on  Cciintw<) 

Reauindei  ol  counties 

St.  Lou".  Cty 

St.  Louis  Count* 
NevoiK  (fsse«  Counry) 

Reminder  o'  ci/un*, 
Ne*  Yotk  City 

Nassau  »«d  Westcheslet  Counlr«^ 
Bu«alo(Et'e  Co-jr-t.) 

Remaindei  ol  county 

KrKheilei  (Vonioe  Count»)  . 

Reirainder  ot  courty 
CuiciMnjti  (Hjm.ltcn  county) 

R(f' inii'.iJei  ol  county 
Cl»v»t8n0  (Cay3<H>««  County) 

Remjmde'  o'  county 
Colun<tu5(Fianklin  Coonty)       .. 

Remaindei  ol  county 

Poitland.  Otex     (Multnomah  CowiltX — 

Remainilf  j' county             .     i..... 
Pittsburgh  (A  >theny  County) 

8emai(  dK  ot  county 
S»»tt1« (Kins  equity) 

Renai  ('ft  ol  county 
Milwaukee  (M.:<«juk««  Count, ) 

BeirairMie'  ol  county 


JUMunl 

lS€t, 


5/,  «16.4j«i 

!.n74/f4 

ii,?M.ft: 

964  Ji3 
648. 4S'. 

;-.u».  j;.' 
;  116,  vt' 

:'.^;^9^; 

i  Sil7.49b 

»"7,  S77 

.99l.il'.' 

4  »ii8.  *;"u 

1?9  T) 

?40  t;t 
9r. '.17 

.   177  '7 
i9b.  I  h 
1    '96.'* 
•  1«,1    !<•. 

lo4.S4" 
1  ?i  4(1 
fc  eb8.S9; 

i.ia.4i 

1  o'-n.ev 

ng  ?s« 

•i«,9:'j 

;  f,3U.fi- 

1  748  ';■ 

.    &3l    ?4« 

I  j?7,47.: 

:  497  9'.<t 

ttS.  97V 

66G.S7 

?bl.37<> 

1.278,61' 

:'  3SO.b39 

9«.03J 

876.  3S1 

.  2il.9W 

1  176.8. -1 


—  '-        McraMc  Of 
19C1      de<io«»e»(-) 


5880. 91.1 

7.<7,9?8 

10.4b6.Uf 

\  71«. 397 

ti\  6!.7 

44*.?S7 

6/1)  6' 4 

V6  r4f 

;   7V7.  v.i 

l,74.ttb4 
1  467. 9- 7 
147.789 
4  778.'.'; 
?  'SI  71.": 

1'' 

iji.l*' 

i.S69.4i>] 
1  667.777 

1..-C8.K7. 

.1^,  ■Mb. 6-1'. 

■)  99S  761 

1  1.9,  ugr 

906.  «1"-' 

7:7  049 

■.?4. 16? 

K.f,"^  9f 

I.4US.  i:" 
..9i;.8(»' 

-V736  ?." 

I  J19.3S. 

639. 75t 

874  SSC 

773.  Kfc 

i.?Ol.63f 

/  039  sn 

799  98 
467  ily 

!  »r)  m; 

9^  6^6 


3t-  9 
4»>  t 

7  ; 
«  / 

t  9 
46  •* 

rus  4 

;'Mi  t 

4  1 

3il  h 

I  I 

4i).  • 

4.i 

I') 
t'» 
M 
<«> 

V.i 
18  ! 
7  6 

n  4 

8"  1 
161  H 
18  " 
11  ! 

0.1 
10.3 

1  7 
35  7 

I  ; 

24  3 
2.3 
71. ( 

v2.: 

3!.  - 
24  '. 
7.9 
7  ." 
lb.  .- 
19.% 
79  >> 
13  4 
23.0 


Amount 
iSbfa 


}6&7. 28C 

8U.).2Uj 
0.  4/6.  lb/' 

451.754 

1.596.739 

1  526.  9e< 

:.  XO.  U59 

1.1(19.7(15 

1   ^bi.'l2'^ 

196,  302 

2.941 

0.4J9 

<?5.  u.ii 

29j.  956 

184.  b7i. 

y?.  948 

; 19.  479 

'2.85/ 

'  .'97.  S*!? 

1.674.184 

I  2»g.l'l'' 

1. 1'46. 29^ 

<1  8J;6.9'.4 

ti.  405. 661- 

I     75. 7;  f 

966,17- 

684.  28fi 

t87.84l 

I   086.581 

I   2J7  9r.8 

I  6lt5.8l7 

577.276 

I   014.636 

646.  9?.^ 

477.  4t. 

!9b.t)K 

1  228.  6!  5 

2  350  j.i9 
714.  «U7 
b2».  j2/ 

:  S20.657 
962.  U8 


Peice'ii 

tnciMse  or 

iSbl         <liitie»s*(    ) 


V507.97b 
5Ci  l.:^ 
!.U65. 12t> 
4  £62.  U5.' 
.56.20* 
.  79.  524 
4^116 
..57. /i.. 
I  'I75.U1 
1.416.464 
1.  337. 2'-  • 
137  392 
J  341.  3il 
1  842.737 
318.574 
182.  i2J 
182. C4g 
57.9«l 
631.345 
252.?:'!- 
1.226.74.-' 
1.798.345 
596.59? 
'■  (.'91.317 
, b. 948. W 
5.773.641 
1  086.73; 
876,  39! 
695  667 
5U8. 141 
I  1)78.093 
933.2".? 
:  774.596 
.   117.539 
832.441 
478  397 
624  231' 
208. 74? 
I  201.631) 
.'  U39. 51 1 
S90.413 
.<58  338 
(59.985 
8U5.  192 


24  7 
Ul.  1 
4  S 
2/  7 
1j  S 
61  4 

227  r 

294  4 

4  3 
28  5 

7  3 
42.9 
13.  & 
SS.6 

J.O 

!it.8 

14 

43.1 

14.') 
24  II 
5.7 
28  9 
109  < 
179  I 

If.  < 

10.9 
-1,1. 

10. .' 
-If 

35.4 
0  8 

25.9 
i.|J 

21  7 

21.  S 

».i 

-73.  S 
-^.3 

f.? 
M.S 

41.1 

14  8 

9  7 

19  5 


■  Net  a.anat)l«. 

'UcludmR  the  minoi  poition  ol  H*rs«s  C.ty.  Wo  l0Cal«d  in  PijtteCounty 

ific'uil.'.c  the  .mnof  po'tior  ot  Po»U»»d  Ote(t ,  locaird  w  C'acVama"  Count. 


Tins  slur  in  the  property  ta«  baf.e  i.s  fur- 
Uier  indiciKd  by  statlaties  ehowlng  the  av- 
erage household  value  In  central  city  and 
suburban  areas  o.'  the  37  largest  mctrupo'..- 
tan  are.!."!  Wlin  the  exception  of  son.p 
Boutherr.  K:,d  s.i:ne  We.-.tem  nie'-ropolltan 
are.^s  re;.-.r.:  city  hnu.sehold  values  .ire  8lg- 
i.irica:;l.v  ;  .;i.pr  V.nn  Vno  e  or  their  suburbs 
F%irUicr!iiort.  this  condition  of  lower  aver- 
age   ho<i.':eho!d    raluatton    has    [Hr-i~;ed    be- 


Soutce  Bureau  ot  the  Census,  la..!!':*  Pi^Wly  Values"  (1%2  Ceiisu-.  ol  Gnirv'nfwil-  v 
II).  and  "Assessed  V,ilU3lions  lof  Ge.u'..><  Piopeely  Taulion  (1967  Census  ol  Govetnm'nl- 
pielimmary  report.  February  1968  CG  P4)  .  -   .,  ,.      , 

Table  liorn  »CIR  Pica!  Balance  m  Ihp  Amencai.  Ftdeni  Syslw"  vo'  2  VHi.opolits..  f-^  ■ 
Dispai 'lies  Washington  0  C.  October  1957   A  0  p  «3 

exception  of  bome  So.;tlifri.  .'ti.ci  Weolcn 
ir,ctropol;i<in  .ire.i.s.  per  capitti  property  u.x 
baves  .irc  higher  in  suburban  than  In  central 
citv  area.-;  Thus,  piven  the  higher  propor- 
wi.t; -  <  f  iv.!.rc<IUi  iitial  property  within  the 
central  ciiv.  ".here  ii  cltarcut  Indication  that 
this  decline  in  Uie  nonresidenllai  amount  of 
irr.jpcrty  t.x  b.ise  Is  iiiten>llylng  the  fiscal 
<iispfirit.y  betwctn  .tn'r..;  ci!y  ;ijid  suburb 
I  See  Table  8  » . 


t-Aeen  ll'Ol  and  lWi6.  another  indication 
tha:  the  t.i.x  t^  ..-e  of  the  country's  l.irge  cities 
li  in  a  rel.it:-.  cly  static  condition  compared 
lo  that  of  the  uutlytng  areas  which  are  con- 
tinually attricimg  higher  -.alued  properly 
t.j  their  Jun.sdic-lon*  i  ^ee  T.ible  T 

N /t  only  are  resident..;  v.due^  depn-  -e'l 
m  central  cllit^'^  but  V>t-il  per  capiUi  ni.ukot 
-..ilvies  of  pri'.[)erty  are  higher  In  suburb.in 
.ir<  1.5    tha.'.    m   -tri'j-a.   nMt-.-     .^gaiii   wi"..'i    the 
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'tl 


Norineiit 

Wasliinfton.  V  C 
I't.nioie.  Md 
jvton  Mas', 

Ne*aik.  N  I 

Pitef-.ot.Cii»ion-Paisaic.  N  J. 

Buttak).  Ny.    . 

Ni>*  Yoik.  MY      

liochesler.  N.V     .    . 

Philadelphia  Pi  

Fi'lsbotEn  Pa 

PicyideiiC"   P  I 
F'.«ty>*st 

Ch't?P)      In 
IwiaMPOttS.   kMl 
Driioit    Mic'' 
rri'.eapclr,  ■  ■   " 
lUsasCit,    5)0 
SI   LOUIS.  Mo 
C.Kinnati  Oh*. 
CivrU  d,  Oha. 
C^<umliu:i.  Chie. 
Di/lnn   Ohio      . 
Mi'*.iukee.  Wis. 


Minn. 


Raho.  OCC  lo  CC 

cc 

196.  OCC 

1961 

1966 

1966  CC 

OCt 

il  (1.900 

J19,8'.! 

1  05 

1  15 

J77.300 

J?5."J.< 

9. 21* 

i4  4'.«l 

1  V 

1  92 

*-SS!! 

17.0% 

13  700 

(') 

14.900 

(  > 

12  200 

.•t  483 

1  f.*' 

1  46 

16,000 

23,  4;'J 

(-> 

(') 

1  33 

19.000 

25.  359 

(') 

70  700 

7r..7n 

1.92 

9.500 

18. 252 

1  03 

1  14 

21.700 

24.811 

11  900 

18,728 

1  57 

1.91 

11,000 

20,958 

8  500 

13.880 

1  63 

1  84 

8,800 

16, 2,'6 

13.200 

13  772 

1.04 

1  09 

11.600 

12.671 

17,600 

(') 

If  6'. 

(  ) 

18. 0011 

19,693 

1.09 

1.10 

I'.ino 

18, 9C' 

U.9U0 

16.289 

L37 

l.U 

tu.  40U 

16,134 

11,400 
14,107 

17.6^ 

1.75 

107' 

ic  6:'(i 
15,  807 

16.930 

11,368 

13,  OM 

1.  lb 

.75 

12.169 

9.  l.'l! 

12  300 

14.571 

1.18 

1.38 

12.100 

16,277 

IS  9UC 

19.039 

1.19 

1.15 

15.800 

18. 19U 

14   'jOC 

23,124 

1.59 

1.61 

14.800 

23,785 

13  90O 

18.446 

1.33 

1.28 

15.100 

19,276 

(') 
14  7WJ 

(')    . 

1.25 

13.300 

15.900 

16. 578 

(>)  ... 

(') 

Pix  tnote*  at  end  of  table 


r 
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CC 


1961  OCC 


Ratio,  OCC  to  CC 
1%1  1966 


1966  CC 


OCC 


Soutli  (1) 

Miami,  Fla (ij 

Tampa-SI   Petersbutg,  Fla - jjj  qqj 

Atlanta,  Ga ■ ' lo'  300 

Louis.iHe,  Ky... - 17,300 

Ne*  Orleans,  La - ' (ij 

Dallas.  Tei   .       „  (i) 

Houston.  Tei g  900 

San  Anionio.  Tei " "" 

*«^'                      .         o       i.   r  1.  20.<35 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach,  Calil /,) 

Sar,  Bernadino-Riverside-Ontano.  Calil --- - ^,y 

San  Diego,  Calil         .- ■■  21,416 

San  Francisco-Oakland,  Calil- - 15.200 

Denver.  Colo  .    • 10.200 

Portland.  Greg ' 15  200 

Seattle,  Wash 


(')  . 
(')  - 

$13,027 

13.180 

14.200 

(')  . 

(•)  . 

17.305 

20,665 
(') 
(') 

20,639 
15,674 
11.833 
15.585 


0.92 

0.87  .79" 

1.23  1,4C 

.82  .91 
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TABLE  8.-  PER  CAPITA  MARKET  VALUE  OF  PROPERTY.  CENTRAL  CITY  AND  OUTSIDE  CENTRAL  CITY  AREAS  SELECTED  LARGE  SMSAS.  1966 


Central 
cil.es  1 


Outside 
central 
Cities  1 


Percent 


Central 
cities  - 


Outside 
central 
cities  - 


Northeast: 

Washington.  D.C 

Baltimore.  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Newark,  N  1.. 
Paterson.  N  J.. 
Buflalo,  NY... 
New  York,  N.Y.. 
Rochester,  NY.. 
Philadelphia,  Pi-. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa... 
Providence.  R  I  .. 

Midwest: 

Chicago.  III.- 
Indianapolis.  Ind. 
Detroit  Mich 
Minneapolis  -  SL 

Minn 
Kansas  City,  Mo.. 

St  Louis,  Mo 

Cincmnatti,  OhiO- 
Cleveland,  OhiO-. 
Columbus,  OhiO- 
Dayton,  Ohio 
Milwaukee,  Wis.- 


Paul, 


$10,166 
4,684 
6.929 
5,066 
4,877 
3,446 
8,994 
5,726 
3,669 
4,916 
(') 

8,776 
5.762 
6,260 
9,088 

10.313 
7,172 
7.379 

10,047 
6.832 
9.507 
5.963 


J8, 627 
5,803 

(') 
7,306 
8,219 
8,  U9 
8,088 
8,457 
4,959 
5,036 

0) 

9,292 
9,046 

7,366 

6,262 
7,528 
8.527 
10, 167 
10,970 
7,316 
(') 


0.85 
1.24 

1.^^ 
1.69 
2.45 
.90 
1.48 
1.35 
1.02 
(») 

1.06 
1.57 

(•) 

.81 

.61 
1.05 
1.16 
1.01 
1.61 
.77 
(•) 


$10,285 
4,602 
5,811 
4,819 
4.994 
3,081 
8,043 
5,971 
5,694 
4,622 
(') 

7,789 
5,492 
6,459 
8,502 

10,313 
6,332 
7,464 
9.453 
6,888 
9,380 
5.761 


$8, 627 
5,803 
(•) 
7,306 
8,219 
8,449 
8.088 
8.457 
4,959 
5.036 
(•) 

9,292 

9,046 

(•) 

7.386 

6.262 
7,528 
8.527 
10, 167 
10,970 
7,316 


Percent 


0.84 
1.26 

^') 
1.52 

1.65 

2.74 

1.01 

1.42 

1.34 

1.09 

(') 

1.19 

1.65 

(•) 

.87 

.61 
1.19 
1.15 
1.08 
1.59 
.78 
(•) 


Outside 
Central  central 
cities '       Cities ' 


Percent 


Outside 
Central  central 
Cities:        cities  = 


,  Fla 


South: 

Miami.  Fla 
Tampa-St  Pete., 

AtlanU.  Ga 

Louisville,  Ky.  -  - 

New  Orleans,  La 

Dallas,  Tex.     --   .   

Houston.  Tex^ 

San  Antonio.  Tex -- 

West: 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach, 

Call! 

San  Bernadino,  Calit  --- 

San  Diego,  Calil -- 

San   Francisco-Oakland 

Calit 

Denver,  Colo 

Portland,  Dreg 

Seattle.  Wash 


$5,746 

(>) 

7,482 

5,784 

6,221 

(») 

7,264 

0) 


11,811 

0) 

7,031 

22,435 
8,423 
7,852 

14,685 


$6,071 
0) 


4,145 
7,151 
6,497 

(-) 
19, 303 

(') 


11,941 

8,529 

12,424 
6,466 
7,733 
8,899 


1.06 

{=) 

.55 

1.24 

1.04 

(') 

2.66 


1.01 

1.61 

.55 
.77 
.93 
.61 


$6,727 

(-) 

8.289 

5,728 

1,966 

(=) 


10,481 
7,952 

20.790 
8,311 
8,195 

14.058 


$6,  071 

(-) 

4.145 

7,151 

6,497 

19,303 
(-) 


11.94! 

8,529 

20,290 
6.466 
7.733 
8,899 


Percent 


0,90 

.50 
1.25 
3,30 
(') 
(') 
(') 


1.14 
0) 

1.08 

.61 
.76 
.94 
.63 


1  Based  on  residential  assessment  ratios  in  central  cities-oulside  central  cities 
:  BaTa  Sn  total  assessment  ratios  in  central  cit.es.  residential  aaessment  ratios  m  outside  cen- 
tral  cities  Source:  1%7  Census  ol  Governments,  Taxable  Property  Values,  tables  19  and  20. 


>  Not  available. 


The  Implications  for  educational  expendi- 
tures of  changes  in  the  urban  tax  base  are 
direct  and  Important.  Eighty-four  percent 
of  locally  raised  educational  funds  and  98 
percent  of  tax  revenues  In  .fiscally  Independ- 
ent school  districts  are  raised  through  taxa- 
tion.* It  Is  significant  to  note  that  between 
1930  and  1960,  per  pupU  educaUon  costs 
across  the  country  rose  at  a  rate  more  than 
three  times  as  fast  as  the  average  per  capita 
value  of  taxable  property  In  large  cities  (See 
Table  9). 

4.  General  service  needs 

Accompanying  these  financial  problems 
related  to  the  changing  population,  com- 
mercial, and  tax  base  factors.  Is  the  addi- 
tional strain  on  city  revenues  caused  by  Its 
high  public  service  expenditure  needs.  Den- 
sity and  deterioration,  poverty  and  the  cen- 
tral business  district  are  all  factors  which 
require  a  high  service  level  relative  to  subur- 
ban and  rural  Jurisdictions.  Table  10  shows 
the  startling  picture.  In  the  37  largest 
SMSA  s,  central  cities  spent  175  percent  of 
suburban  expenditures  per  capita  for  non- 
educational  local  governmental  purposes  In 
fiscal  1965.  Relating  this  to  the  ablUty  to 
finance  education,  the  37  largest  SMSA's  cen- 
tral cities  were  able  to  devote  only  30  percent 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


of  their  total  budgets  to  educational  pur- 
poses, whereas  the  suburbs,  with  their  much 
lower  general  municipal  overburden  were  able 
to  devote  53  percent  of  their  local  government 
expenditures  to  education  (See  Table  11). 

The  lower  proportion  of  city  expenditures 
devoted  to  education  has  often  raised  ques- 
tions about  the  extent  to  which  cities  are 
trying  to  support  education.  Much  of  the 
question  comes  about  because  of  the  analyses 
which  treat  educational  expenditures  In  Iso- 
lation rather  than  seeing  them  as  part  of 
the  total  service  and  tax  package  which 
cities  must  bear.  When  educational  expendi- 
tures are  added  to  general  government 
spending,  the  disparity  between  central 
cities  and  outlying  regions  is  reduced  because 
of  the  much  greater  proportion  of  spending 
which  suburbs  devote  to  schools,  but  cities 
still  lead  the  way  in  per  capita  governmental 
costs.  Table  12  shows  the  relationship,  with 
cities  spending  In  1965  approximately  120 
percent  of  suburban  levels. 

Table  9.— Perccntojie  changes  in  property 
values  per  capita  in  large  cities  and  ex- 
penditures per  pupil  1930  oTid   1960  ' 

Expenditures  per  pupil—  Percent 

United   States '331 

Average  for  cities  shown 97 

Baltimore    ^^ 


Table  9. — Percentage  cluinges  in  property 
values  per  capita  in  large  cities  and  ex- 
penditures per  pup\l  1930  and  1960  ' — Con. 

Percent 

Boston    ^5 

Buffalo      ---         37 

Chicago     ''^ 

Cleveland     ^^^ 

Detroit    1^2 

Houston    201 

Los  Angeles ^^^ 

Milwaukee   

New  York 

Philadelphia    

Pittsburgh     

San  Francisco ^^ ' 

St.  Louis ^^'^ 

'  Full  market  values  of  property  obtained 
by  applying  s.ssessment  ratios  to  assessed 
values;  and  the  ratios  for  1930  were  obtained 
from  Natioal  Municipal  Review  (December, 
1931),  pp.  707-17,  and  ratios  for  1960  were 
obtained  by  questionnaire  from  the  school 
districts.  Population  data  were  drawn  from 
U.S.  Census  reports. 

Source:  Determinants  of  Educational  Ex- 
penditures in  Large  Cities  of  the  United 
States,  by  H.  Thomas  James,  James  A.  Kelly, 
and  Walter  Garms. 
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Roc^estcr.  NT         199 

t.iK3'.i.aii,  Onn/-R).-lnd Ul 

Clev"-!.'   li,  Cli.o   .  1% 

Columt.  u!,  Oh.io  163 

D'»*>^   Ohio  lU 

Puiiuii   uips    *asn 16.' 

Pfi  ...  ■•  P,  -N  J 151 

Prtt^buriifl   Pa      „„ 147 

Pio>iOe.ic«-   k  I     !18 

Ca;i.r    T..I  15S 

He-  V   -    T..  162 

Sa     ■■•    •      ■     ;-. 112 

Se?tt  .-  •«  »M  >»>■''         159 

MiU.iokee   Wis      .  772 

iJi  uti^nieu  a.eiage.  -  -  175 

'ffeg'ited  averajf  193 

Source    Compiled  from  kar.ou:  'epoit!  b  i.'i>  Gotiiinmenh  Dik.sion.  U  S  Bure.iu  ot  liie  Cen'.us. 
,,.  ...  J  ,         Table  tiom  ACIR.     Fiical   Bal:ii.cr  in  the  Amencan   Federal  Svsiei..  '    vol    7    f/rli.i|>(>i't.jii 

UC  peicent   (4,,ia,er  competed  lot      fscji  p„,,artie;  *..sh..  ilo"  DC  Oct   I9..7  A   jl    ,.   1(3 


221 

296 

19: 

391 

41- 

36? 

190 

191 

189 

323 

3:. 7 

34,' 

227 

223 

23r 

4t. 

37. 

410 

U!> 

214 

147 

2tA> 

299 

»j« 

196 

239 

131 

3-t? 

r? 

7r. 

188 

226 

169 

;  < 

J  .1 

7^5 

13? 

159 

89 

li 

^v 

118 

13;> 

158 

101 

»C' 

jt. 

,yi 

17< 

202 

142 

249 

268 

1S7 

178 

107 

m 

214 

28J 

Ml 

iC2 

114 

189 

7.1) 

16] 

IS 

U3 

120 

7!  9 

7' ' 

Hi 

ITS 

199 

14: 

7S4 

792 

?n 

203 

273 

181 

279 

427 

739 

m 

ra 

?1)|J 

283 

780 

2S5 

m 

ir 

18E 

320 

30b 

339 

MS 

XKb 

1.. 

276 

701 

24« 

Ut 

149 

124 

207 

274 

176 

S57 

19o4  t.. 

CC 

OCC 

SVSA 

CC 

die 

J743 

(18: 

\,v<. 

a. 

5.h.i 

155 

157 

?' 

.'44 

^Jo 

193 

7:i 

VI 

3a 

151 

75/ 

76C 

4?5 

447 

?M 

7no 

196 

364 

v 

^7 

246 

11. 

2i. 

)•>. 

10/ 

1S3 

19i 

286 

.)-. 

.iSS 

166 

136 

:-'36 

i.6 

252 

167 

179 

74b 

.■"' 

.'13 

2U3 

13i 

253 

^90 

i'74 

165 

138 

276 

<4I 

i'14 

188 

178 

211 

:8t. 

189 

160 

99 

18? 

.-";•■ 

163 

184 

lue 

.'U8 

710 

:tlb 

15S 

187 

224 

70b 

786 

113 

104 

162 

:Sl 

<') 

174 

142 

325 

33i 

229 

210 

338 

345 

376 

198 

156 

277 

3U4 

265 

714 

171 

313 

337 

778 

I 
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TABLE  13.-MEASUFtS  OF  TAX  EFFORT  IN  CENTRAL  CITIES  AND  SUBURBS  IN  22  LARGEST  STANDARD  METROPOLITAN  STATISTICAL  AREAS  (SMSA),  1962  ■ 

Per  capita  tax  revenue,  1962  as  peicent  of  per  capita  income,  19601  


ActHi  t» 
revenue 


Adjusted  Ui 
revenue » 


Adjusted  tax 
revenue ' 


Actua  tax 
revenue 


Adjusted  tax 
teietiue 


Adjusted  taj 
revenue  - 


SMSA 
(1) 


Cities 
(2) 


Suburbs 
(3) 


Cities 


Suburbs 
(5) 


Cities 
(6) 


Suburbs  ! 
0)\ 


SMSA 
(1) 


Cities 
(7) 


New  York 

Chicaio 

Los  Anseles... 
Philadelphia.. 

Detroit.  

Baltimore 

Houston 

Cleveland 

St.  Louis  ... 
Milwaukee  .. 
San  Fiancisco 
Boston 


9.5 
7.4 
8.4 
7.4 
7.5 
6.9 
b.9 
7.4 
7.6 
8.4 
7.4 
11.2 


7.5 
6.1 
7.0 
4.9 
b.  7 
4.4 
b.6 
b.7 
b.  1 
6.5 
7.2 
7.4 


7.8 
6.6 
7.3 
6.6 
6.2 
6.0 
5.4 
6.1 
5.9 
6.8 
6.1 
8.9 


7.0 
5.8 
6.0 
4.8 
4.9 
4.3 
5.4 
4.4 
4.8 
5.4 
6.0 
6.8 


7.3 
6.2 
6.8 
6.1 
b.  b 
5.3 
4.7 
5.5 
5.2 
6.3 
5.6 
8.3 


6.8 
b.6 
5.6 
4.4 
4.6 
3.9 
4.9 
4.2 
4.4 
5.2 
5.6 
6.4 


Dallas 

Pittsburgh... 
San  Diego... 

Seattle 

Butlaio 

;  Cincinnati 

Atlanta 

Minneapolis. 
Kansas  City. 
Newarli 


Mean. 


5.7 
7.2 
6.3 
5.0 
7.5 
8.2 
6.2 
7.0 
6.0 
12.3 


Suburbs 
(3) 


3.7 
4.9 
6.7 
3.6 
7.0 
4.5 
3.7 
6.5 
5.4 
7  0 


Cities 
(4) 


Suburbs 
(5) 


Cities 
(6) 


Suburbs 
(7) 


3.1 
4.7 
5.6 
3.2 
6.2 
4.2 
7.8 
5.6 
5.0 
6.5 


4  8 
6  3 
4  7 
4  2 
5.7 
5.7 
4.5 
4.8 
4.5 
8,9 


2.7 
4.5 
4.9 
2.9 
b  9 
3,8 
2.4 
5.3 
4  6 
6-2 


7.6 


5.7 


6.3 


5.1 


4.8 


'^^lotal  tax  levenue  minus  the  est  n  ated  Iccally  I  narced  portion  ol  expenditure  lor  public  wel- 

'"Sotarta.'reve".e"^''rLS  the  estin-ated  Iccally  hnarced  portran  ol  "penditure  for  publx 
v.ella.e  healthhcspitals.  and  ed.cat.cn  ol  chilcien  in  tamilies  vith  irccn-es  ol  less  than  W.COO. 


Source'  Reprinted  in:  Netzer.  Dicl.  Iirpactotthe  Ptcperty  Tax.  Efecton  Housirg.  Urbar  Land 
Use  L^l  Gcveinn-ent  Finance.  Research  Report  lic.  1.  Piepa.ed  lor  the  conside.at.on  o  the 
National  Comnission  on  Urban  Pictlerrs.  Viashmftcr.  C.C/^  Gcvernmert  P/'"''^^^"  "  '?^J. 
P  57  Table  Horn  Financial  Status  ct  the  Public  Schoc's.  Ccn-rritlee  en  Educafcnal  Firarce, 
NEA,  1969. 


TABLl  14. 


PER  CAPITA  TOTAL  LOCAL  TAXES  CENTRAL  CITY  (CC)  AND  OUTSIDE  CENTRAL  CITY  (OCC)  AREAS,  37  LARGEST 
STANDARD  METROPOLITAN  STATISTICAL  AREAS.  1957  AND  1964  65 


Area 


1957 


1%4^5 


Standard 

metropolitan 

statistical 

areas 


Central  city 


Outside 
central  city 


Standard 

metropolitan 

statistical 

areas 


Central  city 


los  Ange'es-Long  Beach.  Calil 

San  Beinaidino-Rivetside-Ontaiio, 

Calil 

San  Diego.  Calit    -- 

San  Fiancisco-Oakland  Calit 

Denvei.  Colo 

Washinglon   DC - 

M.ami.  Fla - 

Tampa-St  Peteisburj.  fla .. 

Atlanta,  Ga - 

Chicago.  Ill     

Indianapolis.  Ind      

Louisville.  Ky  -Ind 

New  Orleans.  La 

Baltimotc.  Md... --   

Boston.  Mass 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul.  Minn 

Kansas  City,  Mo.-Kans 

St  Louis.  Mo-Ill 

Newaik,  N  J...    -        ,  -  --    

Paterson-Clilton-Passaic,  hi 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

New  York,  N.Y 

Rochester,  NY... , 

Cincinnati,  Ohio- K>,- Ind. I 

Cleveland,  Ohio ' 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Dayton.  Ohio -   

Portland.  Oieg  -iAiash 

Philadelphia.  Pa. -N.J... 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Providence,  Rl 

Dallas.  Tex 

Houston.  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex -1 

Seattle-Everett,  Wash ^ 

h'liwaukee,  Wis 

Unv<eigh'ed  average  .   . 

Weighted  average 


J126 

98 

86 

124 

104 

174 

107 

66 

68 

123 

97 

78 

56 

87 

127 

ill 

98 

85 

84 

146 

116 

114 

164 

121 

101 

103 

78 

81 

IS 

14 

82 

84 

78 

84 

b\ 

» 

lis 


J155 

141 

93 

140 

131 

185 

132 

78 

98 

138 

106 

92 

62 

105 

161 

127 

115 

105 

98 

178 

118 

116 

167 

122 

137 

106 

80 

126 

135 

115 

113 

109 

101 

85 

54 

81 

126 


}102 

81 

76 

111 

68 

75 

94 

47 

44 

99 

88 

59 

38 

62 

116 

95 

75 

69 

75 

139 

116 

112 

153 

119 

6b 

98 

72 

52 

66 

74 

68 

73 

43 

70 

26 

48 

104 


99 
113 


119 
132 


81 
94 


J207 

188 
149 
224 
166 
184 
143 
111 
107 
166 
158 
97 
71 
123 
179 
154 
162 
132 
128 
220 
183 
176 
282 
181 
139 
161 
120 
138 
149 
135 
123 
118 
105 
118 
63 
122 
167 

152 

174 


J227 

703 
151 
248 
192 
291 
169 
131 
128 
203 
155 
113 
84 
143 
223 
171 
172 
135 
167 
273 
177 
170 
279 
179 
190 
151 
113 
180 
189 
147 
164 
160 
122 
114 
0) 
128 
193 


Outs-de 
central  city 

J194 

181 

146 

217 

143 

129 

131 

84 

89 

123 

158 

79 

47 

102 

141 
152 
131 
110 
205 
185 
179 
221 
180 
108 
169 
138 
116 
119 
126 
110 
103 

77 
132 

(■) 
116 
122 


173 
200 


137 
152 


1  Data  not  available. 

Soufce.  Compiled  Irom  vaiious  lepor! 


ol  the  Governments  Division.  U.S.  Bureau  ol  the  Census. 


6.  Summary 
Etollars  for  government  purposes  are  hard 
to  come  bv  in  central  cities  because  of  (1) 
shifts  m  population  and  business  activity, 
(21  deterlor.ttlon  of  the  property  tax  base, 
and  131  high  service  requirements.  But  ed- 
ucational dollars  axe  hardest  of  all  to  find 
because  general  government  (non-educa- 
tional) service  needs  place  such  a  heavy 
burden  on  city  taxpayers. 

The   Higher  Costs   of  Urban   Education 
Besides  the  general  fiscal  problems  affect- 
iu"  cities,  urban  systems  are  also  beset  by 


higher  costs  lor  education  than  exist  in 
outlying  areas.  It  therefore  tekes  proporUon- 
ately  higher  city  expenditures  to  purchase 
the  same  educational  services  than  it  does 
In  the  suburbs.  Cities,  however,  are  generally 
able  to  spend  less  per  pupU  than  are  their 
suburban  areas  and  urban  education  ac- 
cordingly suffers  in  comparison  with  the 
"better"  school  systems  in  the  environs. 

1.  Disparities  between  city  and  suburban 
educational  apendingr.— Accurate  current  fig- 
ures on  the  disparity  between  central  city 
and  OCC  educational  expenditures  are,  un- 
fortunately, difficult  to  obtain.  A  recent  cur- 


sory survey  of  several  selected  large  city 
school  systems  and  a  satellite  suburban  sys- 
tem indicates  through  approximate  per  pupil 
expenditures  that  the  gap  between  a  city 
and  certain  of  its  subiubs  was  a  startling 
(see  Table  15)."  Far  more  money  is  being 
spent  on  the  suburban  child  who  generally 
enjoys  the  advantages  of  educational  moti- 
vation, educated  parents,  resources  to  pro- 
vide additional  tutoring,  etc.  than  on  the 
inner  city  child  whose  educational  needs 
are  greater  and  whose  extra  school  resources 
to  meet  them  are  fewer. 

Table    15— Approxi-mate   per   pupil   expendi- 
tures for  1968-69 

New  York  City $1,031 

Scarsdale,    N.Y 1.626 

Los  Angeles,  Calif ^^ 

Beverly  Hills,  Calif L  131 

Cleveland,    Ohio ^30 

Shaker  Heights.  Ohio 968 

Newark,  N.J 637 

Tenafly.     N.J ^^2 

Detroit,    Mich 575 

Grosse  Point,  Mich 875 

Boston,  Mass 655 

Newton.   Mass ^^^ 

Considerable  analysis  remains  to  be  done 
before  current  fiscal  reporting  systems  (which 
now  tend  to  include  a  range  of  expenditures 
not  formerly  considered  as  educational  pro- 
grams )  can  be  made  comparable  to  studies  of 
the  pre-1966  period.  Analysis  underway  at  the 
Policy  Institute  of  the  Syracuse  University 
Research  Corporation  is  designed  to  elicit 
such  information,  but  it  is  our  Judgment 
that  for  the  present  the  most  reliable  data 
may  be  found  in  statistics  like  those  noted 
in  Tables  16  and  17  and  18.  Though  they 
cover  only  the  period  through  1P65,  our  pre- 
liminary research  indicates  that  these  pat- 
terns are  probably  continuing. 

Table  16  shows  the  picture  m  1962  At  that 
time  the  mean  difference  in  total  expendi- 
ttu-es  per  student  in  38  large  SMSA's  showed 
that  OCC  areas  were  outspending  central 
city  areas  by  nearly  $150  per  student.  The 
same  comparison  for  "current,"  as  opposed 
to  "total,"  expenditures  per  student  showed 
a  difference  of  more  than  $65  per  student.  In 
only  two  of  these  SMSA's  in  the  case  ol  total 
expenditures,  and  in  only  five  in  the  case  of 
current  expenditures,  did  the  central  clUes 
spend  more  per  pupil  than  their  ouUylng 
areas. 


Footnotes  at  end  ol  article. 
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TABlt  I6.-I0TAL  ASO 


CURRLM   tXP£NOlIURtS  PtR  PUPIL  fuR  CtNIRAL  Cllltb  (it)  AND  CUl^lUi   CiMNAL  CUT  (oCC)  ARIAS    1961  62 


C    es 


Hex  l3l' 

Chioi£0 
loi  Anfe  cs 

Phiijeioi  'J 

0»iioil 

flillimoie 

M0u5'0n 

Clevnap.' 

SI  Louis 

Wiiwaukr<> 

San  Fiarc  SCO 

Bos'on 

D»'ia' 

Ne«  Orleans 

PittsSutgh 

San  Diego 

Seanie 

Buttaio 

Cincinna!' 


Total 
•xptndt- 
tutej  pir 
jtudeflt  - 

(CO 

JW3  95 
479  78 
48?  62 
438  20 
M3  81 
431  9b 
290  62 
412  70 
391  33 
4S1  M 
ibO  bO 
38b  46 
383  Ih 
278  89 
417  8b 
b47  6b 
492  97 
4bl  27 
411    16 


Total 

eipendi- 

lui»s  per 

student  - 

(OCC) 


W69  32 
b67  24 
802.88 
b77.  32 
523.  bO 
577  28 
555  25 
585,21 
527.68 
570  85 
701  69 
545  80 
44b  60 
341  66 
511  78 
697  98 
505  79 
660  16 
Mb.  91 


Dilter- 
eoce 


-W65.  37 

-87  4« 

-  320.  26 

-139  12 

■  15  31 

-!45  33 

-264  63 

-177  51 

-136  35 

-119  31 

-151   19 

- 160.  34 

-62  34 

-62.77 

-93  93 

-150.33 

-12  82 

-208  89 

-334  75 


Current 

eipendi- 
lures  pet 
student 
(CO 


S586  88 

408  51 
437  14 
397  75 
461.67 
366.07 
290  09 
370.59 
386  58 
377  96 
466  77 
385  46 
301.96 
271  87 
363  OO 
414  63 

409  M 
447  03 
376.11 


Curient 

eipend'- 
tutes  per 
student 
(OCC) 


1684  34 
473  09 
554  54 
492  90 
434  10 
427  61 
450  35 
459  50 
423  73 
469  38 
546  29 
465  36 
325.40 
233.05 
J5C  98 
538  95 
415  72 
561.20 
577. 74 


Dittei- 
ence 


-J147  3b 
-6b  18 

-117  40 
-95  15 
i27  57 
-  55  54 

-160.25 
-88.91 
-37  15 
-91  42 
-79  52 
-79  90 
-23  44 
•  38  82 
-8?  98 

-124  32 
-5  83 

-U4  17 

-204  63 


Cities 


Memptiis 

Denvei 

A'lanta 

Minneat'O'is 

Indianapolis 

Kansas  City 

Columbus 

Newaik 

Louisville 

Portland  Piei! 

Lont  Beach 

Birnitngfiam 

Oklahoma 

RocheMer 

Toledo 

St  Paul 

riorloik 

Omati. 


Total 

eii«nrti- 
tuies  pel 
student  - 

(CO 


C35  17 

426  67 
276  86 
417  86 
365  29 
468  23 
331  31 
575.55 
301  46 
431  30 
460  58 
239  83 
279  33 
5U2  71 
489.71 

427  91 
271  17 
293  08 
414  46 


Total 

Current 

Current 

ipeiKii- 

etpentli- 

e<i.«n(li- 

jies  I'f  1 

tule^  I  er 

tuies  l'«i 

udent 

DiMer- 

student   - 

student 

OiHpi 

(OCC) 

ence 

-120  83 

(CO 

(OCC) 

ence 

J356  00  J 

J227  88 

J245  71 

-J18  13 

379  97 

-103  30 

418  ^0 

390  74 

t  37  b6 

352  53 

-75  77 

272  52 

287  80 

-15  23 

626  35 

-  182  98 

414,31 

44;   45 

-27    14 

650  24 

-284  9S 

352  87 

467  92 

-115  05 

460.94 

■ ;  .'9 

41.19,  19 

350  67 

.58  5? 

398  Ug 

-66  77 

327  40 

33?  66 

-4  06 

612  41 

-36  76 

496  7\ 

522  ?3 

-:'5  02 

656  04 

-356  58 

301  44 

477   73 

-  1 76  29 

602  31 

-171  01 

4?i   59 

481 '  14 

-58  55 

gu:  88 

-342  30 

4:6  .il 

554  44 

-128  21 

247  64 

-7  81 

194   43 

223  84 

-79  46 

367  88 

-88  55 

269  .'3 

291  57 

-22  44 

73i'   7b 

-  130  15 

58i;  Li5 

573  17 

•  6  98 

67b.  M 

-  186  38 

177  ;i 

511   85 

-134  14 

626  36 

- 198.  45 

415  51 

441   45 

-25  94 

363  30 

-92.13 

255  43 

.'83  6b 

-23  22 

522.  74 

-229  66 

282  58 

iM  90 

-112   32 

559.42 

-144  96 

376  33 

441   99 

-85  8j 

;Sour„    Se,n,o.  Sack^^d  0..,^an„e,      Suburban  Lducation    A  .sea,  A •„ .  Urban      JXi::Z^^:.^'"l!^1  ^^'^''''    '  ""^"^"'^  "'"'"    '    ^  "'"^^  ^^ 

AHaiis  Ouaileily  (Sept   1966)  (Reviseo  ) 

TABLE  r      FtRCAPlTATOTALLOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  f.PTNOITUR[,NCLUO,NGHIGHtREOUCATION.CCNTRALClTY<COANDOUTSlDtC£NTRALClTY(OCOARlAS37LARG.ST  STANDARD 

MtTROPOLIIAN  STATISTICAL  ARtAS,  1957  AND   ;%4  65 


1K7 


1964-65 


SMSA 


Los  Aigeies  Long  Beacli  talil 

San  Be'.ijid'no-Si.eiside-Onlaiio  Calrf 

San  Oiego  Cai't 

San  Fiantisco-Oakiand  Calil 

Oen<er  Colo 

Washington   D  C 

Miann',  Fla  

Tampa  St   Petersburg.  Fia 

Ai  j"ta  Ga  

ChcjJC    III  .    

lndi.nJpo:  s,  Ind  .-•..., 

Louis. 1  1?    Kenlucn-lndiana  

Ne«  j'if.'T;   La 

Bailmioie    **d 

Boston   Miss 

Oetioi'   Mtn 

MmneauOliS  SI    Psu'    Minn 

Kanias  C  f<   Missouri  Mi  sas        .    .... 

Si    Loui'.    Missour -I  l.noiS  

Newark    "<  )  

Pate'sonC niton- Passaic   NJ 

Bu«jlo   N  *  ■ 

Ne«  roi"    N  t  -    

ST 

Ohio- He  it.  cki-lnduna 

Ijtl.o 

Oho  

Daiton   C'h  0  

PortianC    Crego"- Washington  

p^i.ade  ph  a   Penr^Si  .an.a-Ne«r  Jeis*}. 

Pttsburgh    Pa   

Providence   R  I ...  —  ...... 

Dallas   Tei     ,    . .. 

Houston    Ie« 

S^.'i  Antono    Ifi  

Seattle- E  «erett   *ash  

M  .«aukee   Ws  . 

Uii*eighted  average. . 

KKe  jhted  a.erjge     


Rochest'' 

C'nc,'iiwt 
C.e«»,an') 
CoiumtSt^ 


99 
•0 
92 
74 
C9 
70 
47 
54 
63 
66 
56 
44 
64 
63 
89 
72 
59 
M 

e 

75 
71 

tt 
70 
« 
67 
64 
K 
77 
61 
&9 
49 
64 
76 
53 
71 
6S 
70 
73 


CC 

OCC 
J93 

SMSA 
J154 

CC 

OCC 

t98 

J133 

116! 

|4/ 

80 

183 

212 

72 

90 

132 

111 

1S9 

6S 

112 

162 

88 

19.' 

73 

74 

131 

104 

r)4 

&0 

64 

140 

104 

158 

70 

70 

117 

117 

117 

47 

47 

97 

97 

97 

ss 

S3 

101 

75 

h'3 

4t 

K 

104 

77 

136 

62 

75 

126 

93 

215 

62 

71 

98 

95 

lli2 

4C 

39 

57 

61 

79 

SO 

71 

104 

90 

119 

41 

68 

97 

72 

U)4 

62 

tl4 

128 

96 

152 

M 

96 

135 

84 

195 

63 

55 

108 

57 

141 

4S 

71 

99 

82 

1U7 

7S 

n 

130 

114 

135 

S 

n 

112 

92 

118 

S2 

9S 

141 

87 

175 

(3 

140 

141 

112 

212 

S3 

92 

168 

128 

207 

n 

55 

112 

165 

80 

SO 

65 

122 

94 

144, 

52 

94 

99 

76 

ISO 

47 

78 

116 

106 

122 

7S 

80 

134 

124 

141 

49 

72 

105 

74 

130 

41 

64 

100 

78 

lOS 

46 

SO 

82 

70 

87 

6S 

64 

92 

77 

116 

6S 

126 

111 

81 

207 

U 

87 

86 

(•) 

Si 

S7 

87 

138 

U 

.12 

51 

85 

108 

129 

61 

80 

119 

99 

141 

61 

86 

124 

99 

146 

Source   CompiHd  Irom  »»iious  reports  ot  the  (k)veinments  Division.  U  S  Bureau  ol  the  Census 
OCC  as  rerVe'i'i"  CC.  1957-141,  1965.  147      Averages  computed  tor  Ta',v  force  report 
,,BLE     ^      PER  CAPITA  ANO  PtR  PUPIL  CURRENT  EXPENDITURE  FlR  LOCAL  SCHOOLS   CEMRAt  CiTV  (CC)  AND  OUTSlDE  CENTRAL  CITV  (OCC)  AREAS   ",7  L-'-RGlST  STANDARD  METRO 
' "^^  POLITAN  STATISTICAL  ARtAS,   1%4  55 


Per  Caprta 


Aiea 


SMSA 


IX, 


OCC 


Los  A.ije  es  long  Beach.  Calil 

San  Beinardino-Riverside-Ontario,  Calll- 

San  Diego   Ca'it  ,  

San  Frj: .  scoOaw  and,  Cairt 

De"«e'   Coo  .-- 

Washin^'on   D  C  

Miami,  Fia  

Tampa-St   PeleisOurg.  Fia 

Atlanta.  Ga 

Chicigo  1" 

Indianapolis.  Ind     

Louis viMe    Kentucky.jndiaM 

Neo  CrI  ans.  La.   

Baltimore.  Md 

Boston.  Majj 

Detroit.  Mcli  

Footnotes  at  end  of  Utble. 


tll8 
123 
107 
127 

111 

U,'7 
94 
57 
86 
85 

106 
71 
57 
85 
84 

106 


S94 

142 
89 

79 
95 
90 
94 
67 
69 
67 
79 
45 
50 
81 
68 
81 


$134 
115 

129 

158 

124 

117 

94 

57 

\W 

\"i 

176 

97 

71 

90 

88 

129 


SMSA 


J'.SS 
578 
549 
701 
471 
545 
503 
362 
378 
503 
471 
416 
333 
429 
493 


J4."> 
498 
485 
565 
493 
508 
503 
362 
342 
4  33 
407 
350 
310 
407 
490 
4S4 


OCC 


$654 
531 
621 
7SI 
467 
S62 
SSS 
362 
403 
578 
579 
455 
36i 
452 
4M 
539 


/ 
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Par  Capita 


P»r  Pupa 


Am 


SMSA 


CC 


OCC 


SMSA 


CC 


OCC 


Miiiiieapolis-SL  Paul,  Minn 

hvisjs  City.  Mo,-Kan5-- 

SI   Louis,  Mo-111  -.  

Nev«3rk,  N.  J 

P,iier son-Clitton-Passiic,  N.  J 

EJuttalo.N.Y.    

Ne*  York.N.Y  .       

Rochester.  N.  Y  ..-.    

Cincinnati.  Ohio-Kentucky-lndianJ  

Cleveland.  Ohio  

Columbus,  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio      .  -     

Puitland,  Oregon-WashinRton 

Philadelphia.  Pennsyivinia-New  Jersey. 

PiltsburRh.  Pi, - ;--■ 

Providence.  R.I     »— ■ 

Dallas,  Tex  ..   j--- 

Houston,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex  ..   ;--. 

Seattle- Everett.  Wash   

Milwaukee  .Wis   .. 

Unweighted  average 


U08 

W 

J135 

J564 

»27 

J587 

91 

59 

117 

494 

425 

531 

82 

68 

88 

542 

411 

594 

106 

96 

109 

595 

515 

619 

95 

76 

101 

557 

477 

579 

125 

74 

157 

694 

507 

777 

121 

96 

181 

790 

728 

889 

138 

104 

172 

807 

700 

885 

79 

78 

79 

472 

439 

494 

94 

81 

IDS 

528 

433 

609 

82 

70 

115 

410 

368 

500 

ini 

100 

102 

481 

431 

432 

115 

92 

133 

543 

444 

616 

88 

63 

108 

586 

447 

656 

90 

58 

100 

521 

419 

544 

70 

64 

72 

430 

436 

427 

73 

50 

93 

422 

334 

597 

86 

62 

164 

430 

311 

794 

65 

(') 

(') 

310 

(') 

(') 

119 

74 

1% 

527 

475 

556 

85 

66 

116 

485 

421 

558 

97 

82 

113 

514 

449 

573 

Cc'a's  SSr'cin't'ol''oCC    Per  capit.,  138,  per  pupil,  128.-Aveiages  computed  tor  Task  Force. 
Source   Compiled  Irom  various  reports  ol  the  Goveinmenls  Division  ITS  Bureau  ol  the  Census 
and  Irom  the  Office  ol  Education.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


Table  Irom  ACIR.  "Fiscal  Balance  in  the  American  Federal  Sjrstem,"  vol.  2,  Metropolitan  Fiscal 
Disparities,  Washington,  DC,  October  19^7.  A  3i,  p.  66. 


Table  17  showB  the  trend  between  1957 
and  1965  in  per  capita  toUl  educational  ex- 
penditures comparing  central  cities  and  out- 
lyli'.g  areas.  OCC  expenditures  Increased  as  a 
percenuge  of  central  city  expenditures  from 
141  percent  to  147  percent  In  those  eight 
years. 

Table  18  develops  the  relaUonshlp  for  1963 
in  current  expenditiures  per  capita  and  per 
pupil  for  the  1964-65  school  year,  and  shows 
that  by  either  measure,  outslde-central-city 
are.is  devoted  more  resources  to  education 
than  did  the  central  cities  by  considerable 
margins.  It  is  Important  to  recall  at  this 
point  In  the  analysis  the  two  conditioning 
factors  which  shape  this  pattern,  namely  (1) 
the  high  non-educatlcMial  service  respon- 
sibilities to  which  cities  must  devote  70  per- 
cent of  their  budgets,  whereas  suburban  gov- 
ernmenu  with  lesser  service  requirements 
devote  only  47  percent  of  their  expencUtures 
to  non-educational  purposes,  (see  Table  10), 
and  (2)  the  higher  level  of  total  tax  effort  in 
the  central  cities  (see  Table  13). 

2.  The  need  for  additional  money  in  the 
cities. — When  one  combines  the  picture  of 
higher  educational  expenditures  in  the  sub- 
urbs with  the  fact  that  urban  education  ac- 
tually costs  more  per  unit  than  does  educa- 
tion in  the  suburbs,  the  degree  of  central 
city  disadvantage  Is  substantially  magnified. 
There  are  two  general  reasons  why  urban 
education  is  more  expensive  than  suburban 
education.  First,  many  Items  In  the  school 
budget  are  more  expensive  In  cities  than  they 
are  outside  of  cities,  and  second,  the  socio- 
economic characteristics  of  the  urban  stu- 
dent population  make  for  additional  ex- 
penditures. 

2.1  Higher  cost  of  wages,  services. — To  Illus- 
trate the  first  of  these  two  reasons.  Profes- 
sor Charles  Benson,  In  an  unpublished  study 
conducted  for  the  VS.  Civil  Rights  (Com- 
mission, isolated  one  such  urban  high  cost 
factor.  "City  costs  are  characterized  by  a 
general  expenditure-raising  phenomenon, 
namely,  the  age  of  their  teachers.  Central  city 
school  populations  are  not  growing  as  rap- 
idly as  urban  ones.  Also,  for  Institutional 
reiiions,  cities  tend  to  make  promotions  In- 
ternally. On  both  counts,  central  cities  tend 
to  have  schcx)l  systems  that  are  staffed  pri- 
marily by  teachers  of  substantial  seniority. 
Again  for  institutional  reasons,  teachers  are 
piid  largely  on  the  basis  of  seniority.  It  fol- 
lows that  central  cities  mtist  pay  high 
salaries  per  teacher,  even  though  their  aal- 
ary  schedules  are  not  as  attractive  as  those 
to  be  found  in  the  suburbs"  (Benson,  1966. 
p.  8). 

Other  examples  of  higher  cost  Items  are 
those  of  site  acquisition  for  school  construc- 
tion. Urban  land  values  are  generally  blgher 


than  in  outlying  areas.  In  a  city  like  Balti- 
more, for  example,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  pay 
$300,000  an  acre  for  an  inner  city  elemen- 
tary school  site  (Miu-naghen  &  Mandel,  1969, 
pp.  32-34).  Comparisons,  of  course,  are  not 
simple  because  the  urban  model  for  school 
construction  Is  not  the  suburban  10  acre 
school  plot.  Yet  despite  the  caveat,  it  would 
seem  reasonable  to  conclude  that  higher 
urban  land  costs  affect  the  city  school  budg- 
et to  some  extent. 

Similarly,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Indices     consistently     show     higher     urban 
standards    of    living,    and    city    wages    and 
salaries    for    ancillary    services    to    schools 
therefore   tend   to  be   higher.   According   to 
national   school  finance  specialist.   Dr.   Eu- 
gene   McLoone,    Assistant    Director    of    Re- 
search, National  Bducation  AssocUUon,  and 
professor  of  economics  at  the  University  of 
Maryland   Janitorial    and    security    expenses 
are  widely  reported  to  be  higher  In  city  school 
systems,  a  function  of  a  variety  of  causes 
related  to  such  diverse  factors  as  unioniza- 
tion and  higher  rates  of  student  vandalism. 
3.2  Higher  requirements  for  special  educa- 
tional attention  for  the  disadvantaged. — But 
the  most  Important  reason  why  urban  edu- 
cation  Is   Inherently   more   expensive   than 
education  in  other  areas  derives  from   the 
educational    and   socio-economic    character- 
istics of  city  student  i)opulations.  The  poor, 
the  black,  the  immigrant,  the  handicapped 
make  up  a  large  proportion  of  the  city  stu- 
dent body,  and  such  students  have  high  re- 
quirements for  special  educational  attention. 
Programs  for  the  ctilturally  disadvantaged, 
programs   for   non-English   speaking   adults 
and  children,  programs  for  children  to  whom 
standard  English  is  virtually  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, adult  education  In  general,  summer 
schools,    programs    few    the    physically    and 
emotionally   handicapped    (where   costs   per 
pupil   are   greater  than   normal   child  costs 
by  a  factor  of  four  or  five  to  one)   and  vo- 
cational  (characterized  by  average  costs  of 
1.35    times    those    of    academic    secondary 
schools) — these  are  all  prominent  aspects  of 
urban  education  because  of  the  ethnic  and 
socio-economic  make-up  of  the  city.  (Benson. 
1966.) 

More  importantly,  however.  If  Improvement 
and  change  In  currlculimi,  educational  per- 
sonnel, supplementary  services,  facilities  and 
attitudes  are  to  take  place  to  educate  effec- 
tively the  inner  dty  population.  It  will  cost 
more — more  per  disadvantaged  child,  more 
per  black  child,  more  per  deprived  child. 
3.  Summary 
To  summarize,  in  addition  to  the  general 
fiscal  problems  facing  central  cities,  the  edu- 
cation function  itself  is  subject  to  higher 


costs  than  It  Is  In  outlying  areas.  The  higher 
costs  are  attributable  to  items  of  expendi- 
ture that  cost  more  in  cities  and  to  the  more 
"expensive"  school  population  that  the  cities 
must  educate. 

Biased   State   Aid   Formulas 

Thtis  far  our  discussion  of  educational 
finance  has  fcx:used  on  local  revenues  and 
expenditures.  But  education,  like  most  other 
functions  of  government  in  the  American 
Federal  system,  is  characterized  by  the  in- 
volvement of  all  three  levels  of  government 
In  Its  operation.  In  fiscal  1969  in  the  field  erf 
elementary  and  secondary  schooling,  the  na- 
tional division  of  fiscal  responsibility  is  52.0 
percent  local,  40.7  percent  State  and  7.3  per- 
cent Federal.  The  question  to  be  examined 
now  is.  To  what  extent  do  the  substantial 
State  revenues  offset  or  increase  disparities 
between  central  city  and  outside  central  dty 
educational  finance? 

1.  State  impact  on  educational  spending — 
excJi^inp  State  aid  to  education.— At  the 
outset  it  is  Important  to  recognize  that  State 
aid  for  education  is  but  one  aspect  of  State 
Impact  on  educational  spending.  State  statu- 
tory and  constitutional  provisions  regarding 
the  organization  of  school  districts,  permis- 
sible tax  and  debt  limits,  and  responsibility 
for  retirement  funds  are  but  a  few  of  the 
factors  playing  Important  parts  in  shaping 
patterns  of  educational  finance. 

For  example,  Seymour  Sacks,  one  of  the 
nation's  leading  experts  in  educational  fi- 
nance, has  noted  that  in  many  cases  the  only 
schol  districts  in  a  Stat?  which  must  bear  the 
responsibility  for  financing  employee  retire- 
ment systems  are  the  large  school  districts  of 
the  State.  And  In  some  cases  even  where 
small  local  school  districts  are  given  this  re- 
sponsibility, a  heavier  assignment  may  be 
charged  to  the  large  city  school  district  or  Its 
overlying  government.  In  all  such  cases,  these 
costs  must  be  financed  almost  entirely  from 
local  taxes.^ 

To  take  another  example,  State  policy  de- 
termines the  extent  to  which  taxes  tt.ay  be 
levied,  and  complex  limits  are  a  common 
feature  of  tax  law  throughout  the  nation. 
Many  of  these  provisions  came  into  being 
in  the  1930's  and  have  resulted  in  a  set  of 
rules  and  regulations  which  Professor  Sacks 
finds  are  "operative  only  in  so  far  as  they 
affect  the  large  cities  .  .  .  The  effect  of  the 
tax  limits  on  large  cities  has  been  thoroughly 
inhibiting  on  large  city  school  finances,  which 
depend  almost  exclusively  on  the  real  prop- 
erty tax  base." 

Effects  of  this  problem  are  described  in  a 
report  prepared  for  the  1967  New  York  State 
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Constitutional  Convention  At  that  tin*  ten 
of  the  State's  62  cities  were  found  to  be  oper- 
ating at  90  percent  or  more  of  their  stauitory 
tax  limit  Included  In  the  group  were  all  of 
the  State:,  cities  wuh  more  than  125,000 
popiilAt'on  Four  of  these  large  cities  (New 
YorV  Rochester.  Svracu>f  and  Yonkersi 
■Vitrr  operatini;  at  99  percent  of  their  limit 
Fjr  aM  the  ^Ix  large  cities,  the  tiscal  problems 
wert'  particularly  grave  Besides  the  prcs.sures 
for  in  >re  varied  services  than  less  populous 
places,  the  lar^e  cities  have  the  additional 
burden  of  hav.ng  to  finance  their  .-hool  sys- 
tems within  she  clt>  s  t.ix  limit,  whereas 
smaller  cives  have  independent  school  sys- 
tems with  a  separate  ta.x  limit  unrela*''d  to 
general  service  requiremen's  .\nother  prob- 
lem relates  to  the  ditTerinR  treatmf-nt  of 
school  districts  depending  on  their  location 
Sch(x>l  districts  whol'.v  or  partly  within  a  city 
with  lewer  than  125  000  to'al  population  for 
example,  are  subject  to  constitutional  tax 
limit  School  districts  wholly  outside  cities 
are  not  and  they  often  oppose  annexa'ion  to 
existing  cities  or  inclusion  in  new  one'^ 
whether  desirable  or  not  on  other  grounds. 
because  it  would  subject  them  to  constitu- 
tional tax  and  debt  limits  i  Local  Finance. 
1  27  1967  pp  53-55)  WhiL  the  discussion  at 
this  point  IS  addres.sed  directly  to  New  York 
State  the  problems  are  not  at  all  unlike  those 
exis'  ng  acros.s  the  nation 

2  Effects  of  State  aid  to  education  -di^- 
parities  in  dtstnbution  to  attcs  — But  our 
c  incern  Is  primarily  with  the  effect  of  State 
aid  to  educauon,  and  here  there  are  a'.so  clear 
flif'preiices  between  th»  central  city  and  out- 
side central  city  areas  in  the  amount  rif  aid 
per  pupil  and  per  capita  The  history  of  such 
aid  is  an  interesting  one  State  aid  systems 
continue  to  l)*ar  the  mark.s  of  their  otigin-- 
the  I'temp*  to  compensate  ;>r  the  inequali- 
ties be' ween  what  were  then  the  rich  cities 
and  the  t>H>rer  outlying  .tnd  rural  regions 
The  1962  published  figures  show  'hit  of  the 
37  la'ge  cts  ireaa  the  central  citl?s  received 
larger  ertuc  i'  i  nal  aid  per  pupil  m  only  eight 
c.ises  I  See  T.^ble  19)  The  outside  areas  re- 
ceived gre.i'cr  aid  in  the  )rep)on,-1erant  29 
ci  e>  When  ♦•x.imlned  in  per  capita  terms. 
only  three  oi  -he  37  central  city  ir->as  have 
greate.-  aid  tl^,  m  their  outlying  areis  And  cf 
these  three.  Oklahoma  Citv  represents  a  very 
special  tve  because  of  its  extensive  nature, 
an':!  Mil  •  ukee  represent*  a  dlTemirp  of  but 
tl  and  neglects  the  Imbalance  in  nonediica- 
tional  aid  On  the  average  per  capita  State 
education  aid  in  the  large  city  areas  was 
»20  7.>  while  in  their  outly.iig  area  it  w..s 
almost  twice   la  great,  $37  66 

There  is  al  o  the  question  of  aid  as  a  prc- 
portioi!  of  expenditures  In  'his  -aac  it  Is 
quite  evldPTT  that  tyoth  the  large  central 
cities  and  the:.'  outlving  area-s  rec'i  e  t<  n-.uch 
amaller  prop<jrtlon  of  their  -urrent  cxpendt- 
turee  in  the  form  of  aid  than  di>es  the  n.ition 
as  a  whole  F>r  if  'he  aid  figure  for  the  nation 
Is  computed  on  a  current  <"xpendrure  basis, 
U  amounts  to  =ome  44  5  percent  of  the  total 
Only  Ave  of  the  largr  tity  areas  in  the  entire 
country  receive  more  than  that  prop.irtion 
of  aid  I  See  Table  20) 

T4BIF  ;9  TOTAL  EDUCATION  AID  PfR  PUPII .  CEMRAl 
CITY  (CO  AND  OUTSIDE  CESTRAL  CIT/  (OCC)  ARtAS 
AND  SHECTED  lARGE   METROPOLITAN   AREAS,   1962 


Mttropotitm  irca 

cc 

OCC 

NewYoik 

Chicago    

Lot  Angel«» „ 

PhiUd«lplii»..„.„......^., 

Detroit 

»J4  00 

111   00 
172.90 
139.80 
137  00 
106  40 
143  80 
49  90 

mm 

93  00 

j?9e  M 

1U3.  00 
463  W 
13^  10 
163  00 

Baltimofe 

Houston 

Cle»elaiH) 

St   Louis 

161   80 

?00  70 
96  30 
140  80 

MiiaJukee 

K.M 

TABLE  19  -TOTAL  EDUCATION  AID  PER  PUPIL  CENTRAL 
CITY  ICC)  AND  OUTSIDE  CENTRAL  CITY  lOCC)  AREAS 
AND  SELECTED  LARGE  METROPOLITAN  AREAS  1962  - 
Conlmued 


WetiopolilAn  »itl 

CC 

OCC 

San  Francisco. 

iltf.  70 

J310  40 

Boston 

•M.  lU 

42.  10 

Dalla-i 

139.80 

172.00 

N?w  oileans 

194.20 

200.20 

Piltsbuith 

93,30 

184.10 

San  Diejo                      . 

195.  (H> 

I'Sl  M 

Seattle                         ( 

.  .'34  ?n 

!88  bO 

Bu'tjlo                         V 

y  193.80 

.'87  60 

CincinnAli                           N^_— * 

— -^      M  2\i 

14V  43 

Memphis 

107. 4U 

119.70 

DfKl 

;j.9o 

121.  Ml 

Atl)nl.< 

Its  M 

IS2  in 

MiniiMpolis 

IV  80 

367.  20 

IndianJDoiis 

97  on 

12^  80 

Kanvas  Ci|» 

129  80 

89.  00 

Columbu; 

Ml  ?0 

114.  9" 

Un,3lk 

9^  00 

64  80 

Louisville 

123  40 

137  30 

PoiHand  (Ocegoii) 

114  70 

216.20 

Lon;  ^eacli 

187  00 

401.  bO 

Birmin^am 

IM  411 

IS2  40 

Oklahonil^it* 

96  40 

•>«  90 

Rocheslff  \. 

186.  tiO 

309  80 

Toledo           \ 

;>i  60 

200  10 

SI  Paul            \ 

129  80 

386  20 

Notlolk                 \^ 

101  00 

117  40 

Omaha                       ^v_ 

33  20 

40  00 

Sou'ci»  US  Buieau  ol  Census.  Census  ol  Goveiiiinenis,  1962 

TABLE  ;0  EDUCATION  AID  PER  CAPUA  CENTRAL  CITY 
CITY  (CC)  AND  UUTSIDl  CENTRAL  CITY  (OCC)  ARIAS 
AND  SELECTED  LARGE   MCIROPOllTAN  AREAS    1962 


lihibil     Total 

education  aid  as  a 

percenl.  tola' 

KJucaloo  eipenrt- 

ilurescenlia'  cil» 

Meiiopoiitan  aiea 

CC 

OCC 

areas  (CC) 

If*   Yoii 

S30  19 

K6.  17 

H.7 

Chicago 

IS.  31 

20.4b 

23.2 

Los  Angeles     .. 

36.19 

lti2  30 

3b  8 

Philadelphia 

17  4b 

24  17 

31  9 

Oelioit 

21.62 

s9. 49 

2b,  2 

Bartimoir 

19.83 

31.61 

24  6 

MOuslOn 

31  » 

bl  98 

49  1 

Cleveland 

6  76 

12  76 

10  4 

St  Loui'. 

18.20 

24. 83 

32  9 

Miioaukee 

13.43 

11  91 

20.6 

ian  Eiancisco 

^J  72 

98  34 

34,3 

Boston 

6  S4 

7  78 

13  0 

DalLas 

27  13 

38  74 

36  b 

le*  Oiieans 

29.06 

39  dl 

69  6 

Pillsbuigh 

11.43 

34  b3 

22  3 

San  Diero 

J/.43 

63.87 

3b  6 

Seattle 

42  46 

80.03 

47  b 

Bunak,> 

2S.4b 

b9.80 

42,9 

CnciniMti 

7.73 

32.34 

12.4 

Wemphr, 

22,20 

32  34 

45  7 

Oenvei 

14  06 

34  70 

17  3 

AlUnla 

21.2b 

39  02 

37  7 

KAinneapolH 

19,11 

93  n 

31.  U 

Indianapolis 

18,  ij 

27  89 

26.  b 

Kansas  Cily 

2U  69 

M.2\ 

27.6 

Columbus 

9  2S 

28  31 

lb  1 

■.ev»4€>i 

lb  48 

12  04 

16  1 

LouisviMe 

17  b3 

28.02 

40  9 

Poiiland(Oteson) 

21.  Oi 

b3,b2 

26.6 

Long  Beach 

34.91 

90  06 

40.6 

Birmingham 

31  70 

37  8b 

78.3 

Oklahoma  C>tv    . 

23  19 

13  39 

34  b 

Rochester 

24  ■* 

b7  Ub 

30  9 

loiedo 

9  !>4 

47  bl 

10.  t) 

St  Paul 

17   78 

102.03 

30  b 

Nortolli 

17  89 

28  28 

37  3 

Om«lM..              

b.60 

10.46 

11.3 

Source    Comoilei)  I'om  various  reports  ol  ttie  Governments 
Division   U  S   Bureau  ol  Census. 

Another  way  of  analyzing  the  central  city- 
suburban  State  aid  differential  may  also  be 
found  in  the  Sacks'  study  [Educational  Fi- 
nance 11  Large  Cities  i  Lookiig  m  the  broad 
concept  of  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Re- 
gion as  developed  by  the  Regional  Planning 
Association,  we  can  see  the  working  of  three 
different  systems  of  Slate  aid  and  their  ef- 
fects on  the  central  cities  of  their  component 
areas  There  are  clearly  striking  differences 
between  the  amounts  of  aid  received  per  pu- 
pil in  these  three  States   Uslnj  the  1959  aver- 


age income  of  .92.306  New  York  received  al- 
Mio.st  the  same  amount  of  aid  as  Westchester 
CVninty  (less  Yonkcrsi  with  an  average  in- 
come of  $3,427,  almost  50  percent  higher  The 
New  Jersey  levels  iVi  lt)G4  were  inuoli  lower 
than  these  in  New  York  bin  the  aid  per 
pupil  111  Newark  w.th  .in  income  ol  $1,792  vva» 
slightly  lower  th,ai  the  aid  reciUed  by  the 
rest  ol  the  Newark  S.\IS.\  with  an  income  of 
$2,746  Similar  results  occurred  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  New  Jersey  area  analyzed  An 
almost  identical  situatlnn  may  be  found  i*i 
Connecticut  where  Bridgeport,  with  !>n  aver- 
age income  of  $I,!I55,  received  alm.st  exactly 
the  same  Suuc  .iid  per  pupil  us  did  the  sub- 
urban portion  of  surrounding  Fairfield  Coun- 
ty, With  an  a\er.i.;e  Income  ol  $3  208 

Educational  aid  formulas  frequent'y  over- 
btatc  the  fiscal  capacity  ^if  central  cities  be- 
cause their  measure  ol  fiical  capacity  is  al- 
most universally  t.ix  ba.se  per  pupil  rather 
than  tax  base  per  capit.i  This  seemingly  In- 
signifi^  ant  factor  is  in  reality  of  major  con- 
seciucnce  For  by  locusing  only  upon  the  per 
pupil  relationship  with  the  tax  base,  the 
formulas  assume  that  the  fiscal  resources  ol 
different  kinds  of  school  districts,  for  instance 
centr.il  city  and  suburban,  are  equally  avail- 
able ;or  educational  purposes  As  this  chap- 
ter has  noted  at  several  points  a'ready.  this 
is  in  lact  untrue  and  central  cities  have  a 
niu' h  heavier  general  service  load  than  U' 
other  kinds  of  Jurisdictions 

3    Summary 

In  f-hort,  ff'r  a  variety  of  reasiius,  it  would 
appear  that  State  governments  in  general 
are  falling  to  compensate  for  the  crisis  of 
educational  finance  facing  the  large  central 
cities  of  the  nation  " 

Dumdting  Popular  Suppci  t  for  and 
Confidence  m  Education 

Underlying  the  financial  problem.s  of  edu- 
catio  in  large  cities  Is  a  growing  popular 
unwillingness  to  raise  additional  revenues  lor 
school  purposes  at  the  State  and  local  level. 
Increasngly,  this  disposition  Is  running  head 
on  into  111  the  heightened  determination 
of  teachers'  organi/atlons  to  force  raises  in 
Instructional  salaries,  and  |2|  a  general  rise 
In  prices  schools  have  to  pay  for  facilities, 
n.aterlals,  and  non-lnstructlonal  services  In 
a  number  of  States.  Onernors  and  State 
legislatures  have  been  presented  with  the 
spectre  of  state-wide  teachers'  strikes  or 
resignations  if  State  aid  levels  were  not 
raised  At  the  same  time,  a  mood  widely  char- 
acterized as  a  taxpayer  revolt  has  caused  a 
more  conservative  approach  In  Slate  aid  pro- 
grams And  reapportioned  legislatures,  whose 
Increased  representation  has  gone  primarily 
to  suburban  districts,  have  taken  few  effec- 
tive steps  to  revise  State  formulas  to  meet 
the  educational  needs  of  central  cities  Even 
where,  as  In  New  York,  an  urban  aid  program 
was  pasted  onto  the  pre-existing  aid  system 
the  minimal  financial  amount  »$27,000,000 
for  the  entire  State)  has  made  Its  effect 
barely  perceptible 

1.  Tlie  heightened  impact  of  lack  of  public 
support  on  the  ntia — In  the  large  cities, 
the  gap  between  necessary  revenues  (as  seen 
by  the  educational  system  and  related  orga- 
ni/.ttionsi  and  available  revenues  (as  seen  by 
city  governments  and  large  portions  of  the 
tax  conscious  public)  threaten  an  unparal- 
leled crisis  for  urban  education. 

Examples  of  the  fiscal  crisis  may  be  taken 
from  any  section  of  the  nation  This  spring 
In  Houston,  Texas,  voters  rejected  by  a  2  to  1 
miugln  a  proposed  $5,000,000  tax  measure 
and  a  $20,000, 0<X)  bond  Issue,  While  the  pub- 
lic debate  Included  a  tangle  of  Issues  related 
to  the  desirability  of  kindergarten  and  spe- 
cial education,  as  well  as  a  general  oppoel- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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tlon  to  higher  taxes,  the  net  result  ol  the  two 
defeate  will  be  the  denial  of  services  to  20,- 
000  pupils  from  the  Houston  Independent 
school  District  as  a  means  of  saving  $2,3  mil- 
lion in  1969-70, 

The  case  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  Is  another 
example.  Amid  a  complex  political  environ- 
ment, rejection  of  a  school  levy  In  last  fall's 
general  election  forced  the  city  to  shut  down 
us  public  school  system  for  five  weeks.  Oppo- 
sition to  increases  in  the  property  tax  had 
led  to  four  defeats  of  school  tax  proposals  In 
just  a  twenty-two  month  period  In  Youngs- 
town 

In  Sacramento,  California,  a  school  budget 
adopted  In  August  was  the  largest  In  the 
citv's  history,  yet  required  cuts  in  services 
and  In  the  number  of  employees  due  to 
pressures  from  Infiatlon,  While  Increased 
State  aid  may  permit  some  small  restora- 
tions, the  new  school  aid  provision  approved 
by  Uie  SUte  legislature  In  August  under- 
lined the  problems  of  that  city  and  of  others 
m  California:  Sacramento's  neighboring 
suburban  school  district.  San  Juan,  with 
nearly  identical  enrollment,  received  $2,200,- 
000  In  new  aid;  Sacramento  received  $900,- 
000.  San  Juan's  proportion  of  minority  group 
students  Is  3  percent:  Sacramento's  33.8  per- 
cent. 

The  largest  cities  of  the  nation  are  also 
feeling  the  effects  of  adverse  tax  and  bond 
votes.  Los  Angeles  and  Philadelphia  both  had 
voter  rejections  of  such  measures  last  year, 
and  education  officials  expect  serious  impact 
on  the  school  program  In  both  cities.  In  the 
former,  three  educational  bond  and  tax 
measures  were  defeated.  In  the  latter,  the 
defeat  of  Its  school  bond  referendum  was 
the  first  suffered  In  the  city  s  modern  his- 
tory. Detroit  and  New  York  are  other  cities 
whose  educational  systems  are  In  severe  fi- 
nancial difficulty,  although  adverse  public 
referenda  were  not  Involved.  In  the  former, 
the  1968-69  school  budget  ran  an  $8,000,000 
deficit,  and  the  1969-70  projection  Is  for  a 
possible  deficit  of  more  than  $30,000,000,  Lo- 
cal school  ofBclaU.  seeing  little  chance  of  in- 
creased SUte  or  local  support,  are  reported 
to  be  considering  extended  school  closing  as 
a  mean  of  coping  with  their  fiscal  problems. 
Other  drastic  measures  under  consideration 
Include  the  Increase  of  class  size,  and  ter- 
mination of  innovative  educational  pro- 
grams. 

An  extensive  national  survey  conducted  by 
the  Gallup  organization  for  the  Kettering 
Foundation  asked  whether  repsondents 
would  be  willing  to  approve  new  measures 
for  higher  school  funds,  Porty-nlne  percent 
answered  no.  another  5  percent  indicated 
they  were  not  sure,  and  only  forty-five  per- 
cent were  willing  to  Indicate  their  support  of 
further  revenue  measures.  In  other  respects 
reH>ondents  indicated  satisfaction  with  many 
aspects  of  the  educational  system,  including 
the  regard  In  which  they  held  teachers  and 
the  quality  of  education,  according  to  a  front 
page  story  In  the  New  York  Times  of  August 

17.  1969, 

3,  Summary 

State  and  local  taxation  is  notoriously  re- 
gressive and  highly  visible  as  compared  with 
the  Federal  income  tax.  State  sales  taxes, 
which  are  noted  as  "pennies  for  the  Gov- 
ernor" with  every  purchase,  and  local  prop- 
erty taxes,  which  have  little  relationship  to 
ability  to  pay.  are  widely  resented  and  are 
in  some  places  reaching  the  Umlts  of  ex- 
pansion. If  needed  new  support  Is  to  be  made 
available  for  the  support  of  city  schools,  the 
share  carried  by  Federal  revenues  wUl  have  to 
be  vastly  Increased.  For  the  signals,  as  noted 
in  the  examples  and  trends  discussed  atMTe, 
point  to  a  rapidly  growing  public  unwilling- 
ness to  approve  marked  Increases  in  State 
and  local  revenues. 


Financial  difficulties  of  non-public  schools 
Many  of  the  factors  discussed  which  affect 
the  cities,  and  in  turn  the  financial  situation 
of  the  public  schools,  are  also  relevant  in 
their  effects  on  parochial  and  other  non- 
public schools. 

Population  shifts  bringing  the  poorer,  more 
educationally  dUadvantaged  into  the  inner 
city,  lowered  land  values,  lack  of  State  and 
Federal  aid  have  had  profound  effects  on 
non-public  schools  which  are  reverberating 
to  the  public  schools. 

For  example,  one  official  for  the  parochial 
school  system  In  Detroit  InformeJ  the  Task 
Force  tiiat  financial  pressures  have  forced 
raises  in  tuition  from  $50  to  $100-$15<)  per 
famllv  for  elementary  school  students  and 
from  $75  to  $150-$200  per  student  for  high 
school  students.  As  a  result,  the  Catholic 
schools  expect  to  lose  over  5.000  students  this 
year,  most  of  whom  will  enter  the  city's  pub- 
lic schools.  In  a  further  attempt  to  econo- 
mize, the  parochial  system  consolidated  six 
of  Its  elementary  schools  Into  two  schools, 
thus  turning  five  hundred  additional  stu- 
dents Into  the  public  schools. 

Three  largely  Spanish-speaking  schools,  to- 
tally subsidized  by  the  Church  last  year,  are 
being  forced  to  close  down  this  year.  The 
kindergartens  In  these  schools,  the  only  ones 
in  the  systems,  have  already  been  dropped.  An 
inner  city  high  school,  which  formerly  en- 
rolled 700  students,  raised  Its  tuition  to  $250, 
and  now  enrolls  350.  The  parochial  school  sys- 
tem projects  that  If  it  does  not  receive  as- 
sistance, it  will  have  to  close  75  percent  of 
Its  schools  next  year.  Last  year  the  parochial 
schools  enrolled  65.000  children. 

Such  an  example  Is  far  from  atypical.  The 
process  Is  an  Insidious  one  which  Is  being 
replicated  in  cities  across  the  nation.  Non- 
public schools  located  In  areas  of  increased 
populations  of  disadvantaged  families  re- 
ceive increased  enrollments.  Since  tuitions 
pay  for  only  a  portion  of  per  student  ex- 
penses, the  system  raises  tuitions  In  order 
to  decrease  Its  budget  deficit.  In  the  Inner 
city,  lower  Income  families  cannot  afford 
these  raises  In  tuition,  and  remove  their 
children  to  the  public  schools.  As  a  result 
of  enrollment  losses  and  continuing  finan- 
cial difficulties  parochial  schools  may  con- 
solidate or  even  close  down,  and  In  so  do- 
ing cause  even  more  students  to  enroll  In 
public  schools  whose  facilities  and  budgets 
are  already  overtaxed. 

The  problems  of  the  non-public  schools 
are  In  a  very  real  sense  the  problems  of  the 


public   schools.   The    problems   of  the   city 
are  the  problems  of  both. 

Minimal  Level  and  Minimal  Effect  df 
Federal  Funds 

Simply  stated,  the  funding  of  Federal  pro- 
grams has  not  assisted  hard-pressed  urban 
areas  to  meet  the  educational  challenges 
which  confront  them. 

1,  Small  impact  of  Federal  funds  on  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  schools. — We 
first  to  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  money 
for  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Table  21  Illustrates  the  growth  In  the  ab- 
solute amount  contributed  by  the  Federal 
Government  over  the  last  twelve  years.  From 
1958  to  1964.  Federal  funds  almost  doubled 
from  $486,000,000  to  $897,000,000,  In  1965- 
66.  with  the  passage  of  ESEA,  a  quantum 
Jump  occurred  in  a  single  year,  with  Fed- 
eral funds  more  than  doubling  from  $897.- 
000.000  to  $1,997,000,000,  During  the  last 
three  years,  however,  the  growth  has  slowed, 
and  In  the  last  fiscal  year  It  even  declined 
slightly. 

Table  22  puts  those  figures  In  a  somewhat 
different  perspective.  By  expressing  Federal, 
State,  and  local  funds  for  education  in  pro- 
portions of  total  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  expenditures,  we  see  that 
the  Federal  share,  after  growing  from  4,4  per- 
cent to  7.9  percent  after  the  passage  of  ESEA. 
leveled  and  then  declined  over  the  ensuing 
three  years  to  7.3  i)ercent  of  total  expendi- 
tures. If  the  purpose  of  Federal  aid  Is  to  en- 
courage local  efforts  to  move  in  directions 
consonant  with  national  objectives,  such  a 
growth  pattern  provides  small  Incentive  in- 
deed. For  not  only  is  the  os-crall  proportion 
of  aid  relatively  marginal  (less  than  8  per- 
cent), but  In  addition  It  does  not  apiiear  to 
offer  a  dynamic  potential.  As  noted  in  the 
fourth  annual  report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged 
Children.  "Doubt  about  the  continuing  avail- 
ability of  funds  Inevitably  results  In  a  lower- 
grade  staff  for  Title  I  projects  (some  admin- 
istrators have  declared  they  would  not  as- 
sign their  best  teachers  to  a  program  that 
may  go  bust  any  time ! ) .  a  preponderance  of 
single  purpose  programs  not  integrated  with 
the  regular  school  curriculum,  and  a  mini- 
mum of  basic  changes  or  improvements  in 
the  total  curriculum  for  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren." '"  What  applies  to  Title  I,  applies  to 
many  other  programs  as  well. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


TABLE  21.-REVENUES  FOR  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
|ln  thausandsl 


School  year 
(1) 


Total 
(2) 


Federal 
(3) 


State 
(4) 


Local 
(5) 


^^-^ -  ::;:::;:::::::  *}i:)2^:l}i 

JSTX '"   " 17,527,707 

{qsTM'"'   "                                 -  27,256,043 

Sfii. 31,092.400 

{llJig. "::;::::::::::: - - 33,743.748 

Inereise,  1957-58  to  i9M^:'  ,.  ^  ^35 

Amount ■  '     ,77  n 

Percent - "i^ 

Annual  fit*  (pwcent) - '  ' 


$486,484 

651.639 

760, 975 

896.956 

1.996,954 

'2,162,892 

2,  472,  464 

2,  455,  547 

1,969,063 

404.8 

15.8 


(4,800,368 
5,768.047 
6,789.190 
8. 078. 014 
9,920,219 
10,661,582 
12,231,954 
13,729,344 

8,928,976 

186  0 

10,0 


K,  894. 661 
8.  326. 932 
9.977,542 
11.569,213 
13,439,686 
14.431,569 
16,  387, 9S2 
17,558,857 

10,664,196 

154  7 

8  9 


'hV<  ',Sr.;S  tSTnS^ot  F«l.r.l  revenue  may  be  lower  than  those  which  win  be  publ^hed  later  b,  the  U.S.  Office  0. 

Smirc«-  U  S  OMWtmwt  o(  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Office  of  Education.  "Statistics  of  State  School  Sirstems,  1965-66." 

"^SSrt£MfSr*:.""rii*.&.l^'  ^'^^*^*>  <»  school  StatisUcs.  1966^7  and  1968^."  Regard,  reports  196*- 
RZO  and  196>-S1S.  W«shin|ton.  D.C.,  th«  Association.  1966  and  1968. 
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T4Blt2:--PII<CtM  Of  htVtNUt  BtCtlVLDfSuMK'DtSAl  SI  ^  It   AND  LOCAL  SOURCJJS  FCR  PUBLIC,  lit  Ml' 

StCONDAR*  iCrtOOLG 


'■\k<     i.'.O 


Srhecii 


Ftdcnt 

jouree-. 


4  P 
4  4 

4.3 
4.* 

7.« 
7  9 
«.U 


Stit» 
»utcu 


39  4 
39.1 

311.; 
:3. 3 

39  1 
^9  I 
Ji3 

40  7 


Local 
sources 


56.6 

56.5 
:i6.9 
56  4 

S3.0 
53.0 
52.7 

52.0 


KIA  Researe**  0  .UiOii  wtnult^j.  h(A  'Finjncul  SUtus."  op.  cit.  p.  64 
'•-it'ff   U-s  D»pjrtmef  t  ol  He.»im  tducitioo  srd  Wftjif  Office  ot  C-^uCJlwr.  "'SUIinIic^  Pt  Sfjtf  St«WO' Sy»»««n»,  1965  66." 

r    '«:i.  bC.    me  A:u)CJjtM)>i.  1968.  r.  IS- 


1  1  ,V;mmaI  U-vel  of  Title  I.  ESEA  poverty 
1  ..gnalid  /uad.<  — TlUe  I,  however.  Is  of 
I  ..-i;culir  laieresl  m  Itself  bec^xiise  Its  fundi 
i.re  allcicated  en  the  ba.'^is  of  a  po\erty  lor- 
i:iu!a,  thu5  providlni;  subsuirUul  ii.<4&u.liince 
I  ceir.r;U  citi's.  Tt\e  etfec'.*  of  the  leveling 
..'.d  decline  of  Federal  educa';onal  .iid  Is  ex- 
« •iiplirie<l  bv  Its  operat;  n  t  n  T'.Ue  I  Bt'wecn 
tie  1967  68  aiid  I9r*-69  school  yeani.  ciit- 
t  ick!!  of  $68  million  combined  w^th  the 
cri-'Wlng  ccv^ts  of  ed'.iciitlon  resulted  in  $400 
!;;i::i:)n  less  for  disadvantaget*.  pupils  in  the 
1  .c.il  schools  this  year  than  w.i-s  available  in 
1'ie  first  year  of  the  program  iT:tle  I— ESEA. 


1'j6!<,  p.  Hi.  In  addit'.m,  the  gnwth  In  tlie 
number  of  eligible  pup:ls~both  because  o: 
changes  In  the  Frdernl  eligibility  formiil  is 
and  bccnue  many  cities  have  experienced 
marked  increases  In  the  number  of  pupils 
from  families  receiving  AFDC  payments 
(Which  lncre.\ses  the  number  of  Title  I  elt- 
g.blcs) — has  ^nuide  for  a  sh.irp  decline  In 
funds  available  per  Title  I  pupil  Testlniiny 
presented  before  the  House  Education  and 
L.ibor  Committee  this  Spring  showed  that 
111  New  York  S'ate.  Title  I  funds  per  po  erty 
eligible  pupil  had  declined  to  little  more 
than  half,  from  »365  64  to  S200  10  tn  the  four 
years  of  Title  I  operation  (see  Table  23). 


TABLt   13.-STAItMtNT    PB{i[r,TlD     B^ 


IR.ING    RATCHICK    COOROI'.ATOR    Cf     TlTLf    I     tCfA.   HPH  YORK   STSTf 
iCUCATlON  DEPARTMENT 


CMMparat  <f  Imm  data  oa  Title  1.  ESEA  ailocal'is  >n  Nr»  torl>  5ute 
(ucal  »«n  I9«>6  ti 


Fstalyeat 


MjiifnuTi 
basic   tri'^t 


Sute 

altocation 


Proration 
(actOf 


tUfI' 


Pmrated  per 
pupil 


TolJ'  n.jmbpr 

0'  poip-itv 

thjiiblifs 


11« 
1%7 
i<j6«. 
1969. 


l>9.45l.<^ 
195,277.704 
265.610.797 


J1T9.666.770 
111.081.007 
i.  5. 770. 356 
113.600.524 


I  nr 

0  7C 

.5S 

.43 


$16*  61 

393  14 
416. 7U 
467.88 


JTSS  M 
?71  95 
i47.C5 
200  01 


799.967 
405.584 
468.629 
567,706 


1  2  /(rbifro'y  odrnini'frafton  of  Ffdcral 
/lifid*  re>ul:\ng  m  non-target  ditrnburton  — 
Dilution  of  the  e"ec"s  of  aid  to  overcome 
educational  disadvaniAjje  has  occurred  not 
luly  becau.-e  of  total  funding  levels  but  aUo 
because  of  ad.ministralive  procedures  of 
many  State  and  local  educatl u.  ageni-ic.-. 
Since  the  poverty  factor  which  Ls  used  to 
allocate  ftinds  to  the  county  levels  Is  not 
us*<l  in  de'ermlnlng  the  particular  children 
who  will  beneSt  from  Title  I  pri  grams  i  poor 
educational  performance  ;s  the  crlterlai. 
school  offlclal.s  have  considerable  leadAay 
III  determining  the  parMcular  recipient*  of 
Federal  funJa.  By  falling  to  concentrate 
find-^  to  provide  total  educational  effort 
d  rec*e<l    toward   students   most    in   need   of 


c  impeusatory  education,  many  school  sys- 
tems have  spread  Tl'le  I  allocaliona  ihlmy 
In  order  to  include  aa  many  students  as  pos- 
sible The  result  Is  a  superficial  veneer  of 
fragmented  programs  or  new  e()ulpment 
rather  than  an  inltgrated,  hijth  Impact  in- 
terventii.n  to  achieve  majur  educational 
change  In  sta'.stlcal  terms  this  tendency 
may  be  seen  In  the  avera^-e  natiuual  ex- 
penditure per  Title  I  p'.ipil  $95  00  With  the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  from  all 
sources  running  Just  t)elow  $700  per  pupil 
nationally  this  level  of  Title  I  .spending  la 
highly  unlikely  to  achieve  marked  change 
in  the  quality  of  education  afTorded  the 
educationally  disadvantaged 


TABLE  74.  -REVENUE  SOURCES  PER  PUPIL-  1967 


Ftderal 

El«re"t<irv 

Swwwianr 

Additionj' 
faoeiai 

Tetj' 

F'deia. 

edMCalKxi 

education 

aid  lor 

lid  Irom  til 

Tolai 

11.LAI 

am 

education 

MHircei 

Slate  *td 

nmm» 

Earoilmeet 

\ 

m 

46 

sio 

22 

84 

«4M 

471 

11.  «• 
1.173 

12.480 

K>%(.ayiiiia..  .      

6 

4,  7« 

1  ,)  1-tuk  o/  tiuic  Jor  program  pUnniug  for 
u  c  <>l  ftdtrai  iio!la:s  -  There  arc  othei  rea- 
t>  u.s  why  Title  I  of  ESKA  has  f.Ulcd  to  bring 
tilt  dtj^rce  ol  aid  for  urban  cJucaticn  prob- 
Ifun  tliat  w.Li  ori.:;!na:lv  cxiic-ted  Uct.iUbC 
cf  Uie  uiKeriaimy  and  laie  av  til-ibilUy  ol 
funds,  a  cjrruinslai. -e  whl'ili  li.is  prevented 
educaii  rs  Ir  .m  being  aijle  to  pi  .n  lor  Title  I 
a.-,  they  develop  iheir  pro^^raui  rioiiths  in  ad- 
vance of  the  bl.Tt  tf  the  school  jca;.'  ESil.A 
money  has  largely  gene  for  a  variety  of  spe- 
c'.ii  aiid  ancillary  programs  au.l  lias  not,  been 
utiUzeci  to  relU'Ve  the  pressures  that  bear 
upon  the  ccnir.il  portion  of  the  rducational 
currlculurn  presented  to  disadvaiU.igeJ  chil- 
dren Thus,  while  Title  I  fund.-,  have  b.tu  ^f 
linportimcc  to  central  city  scliool  dislrict!. 
ni.d  have  helped  to  offset  the  Imbalance  cl 
linau.'.ug  described  in  earlier  .sections  of  this 
y  iper.  the  eflcct  ha>-.  not  been  even  ai-  heli'ful 
&.;  l;ie  gross  li^'ures  might  suggest. 

But  rule  I  repro-enls  about  40  percent  ol 
F.deral  aid  to  public  schools.  While  the 
l.rmuia  for  the  allocailcn  of  Title  I  fund- 
insures  substantial  equity  for  ceuiriU  dies. 
tlie  pattern  of  distribution  of  other  Federai 
(UucaUiu  progr.iiiis  does  not.  The  i>oiiit  mJ<y 
be  illustrated  by  a  speci:  c  example,  an  Indi- 
vidual State  study,  and  oy  a  sample  of  V-e 
l.ir  ;f  t  cities  111  tlu-  iit'i.  n 

2  Ltick  of  tair-sliare  Ffdira!  lurid  duitribu- 
;,oii  to  the  cities  —A  fpe.  ifir  example  of  how 
a  very  wealthy  suburb,  by  the  exercl.se  of  the 
hue  art  of  .trantoman-h.p,  can  garner  sub- 
stantially more  Federal  .iid  than  a  nelgh.bor- 
mg  deterioratms  central  city  m;t..  be  sctii  in 
ihe  c  c  of  .-chcnertady  and  Ni -kayumi  New 
V  irk 

bchi  nectady.  a  central  city  wliose  relative 
tiLincial  situation  to  that  ol  Nisl.ayun.i 
i,in  be  seen  most  readily  in  the  fact  that  it 
ijii.ilitles  for  three  times  the  Title  I  aid  per 
jy.ipll  receives  $60  per  pupil  from  ail  Fedorii; 
programs  Nlskayuna.  probably  the  wealthi- 
e  t  dtiburb  in  the  area.  Is  able  to  take  n<i- 
vin'age  of  a  sufficient  range  of  programs  tr 
receive  $84  per  pupil.  140  percent  the  anioun; 
of  Its  proportionately  poorer  neighbor,  (bci 
Table  24 1 

A  recently  Cfjmpleted  study  of  Vllchipai 
by  Jame-!  W  Outhrle  and  a-ssoclates  Investi- 
gated the  a.ssociatlon  between  (1)  assessed 
property  value  per  pupil  i2t  a  comprehensive 
nil  asure  of  the  sccio-econnmic  characteris- 
tic; of  .-rl.onl  ('i--trlc-ts.  and  i .)  i  the  flow  (I 
Federal  aid  The  study  reported:  "In  general 
Federal  funds  flow  In  a  fashion  which  per- 
nil'.s  high  8ES  ^socio-economic  status)  and 
wealthy  districts  (high  AV  PPl  to  receive 
mnre  or  as  much  Federal  money  per  pupil 
th'in  low  6ES  and  poor  (low  AV/PPI  dis- 
tricts  ■  (Outhrle.  Julv  1,  1969   p   31  1 

One    study    examined    entitlements    iiruler 
fre  Federal  programs  to  compare  the  shari 
of  State  allocations  going  to  large  cities  with 
the  share  of  the  student  papulation  in  thcMs.- 
large  cities    Except   for  Title  I  of  ESEA.  ti.' 
s'udy  found  that  large  cities  were  recelvlnc 
less  than  their  proportionate  share  ba.>-ed  ois 
their   p<Tpulations    In   other   wurcls    not   oi>l\ 
were    Federal    aid    programs   not   cumi).  n  at - 
Ing  for  the  special  fiscal  problems  of   cliic 
di!>cu8.sed   In   earlier   sections  of   this  paper 
Fe<ler«l    aid    programs    weren't    even    kiviiic 
cities  their  fair  share  (See  Tables  24.  25    am: 
261.  In  the  fifty  largest  cities  In  the  n.^tion 
with  ai  3  percent  of  the  pupil  enrollment  in 
their  combined  28  States  and  with  26  4  per- 
cent of  the  disadvantaged  bv  Title  I  count 
their  receipts  by  program  were  169  percent 
of  Voc«tlonal  Educstlon  fund*.  18.2  percent 
of  NDKA  Title  HI  (InBtructJonal  equipment) 
18  1  percent  of  ESEA  11  (textbooka  and  library 
renource-s) .  and  20  5  percent  of  ESKA  Title 
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III  (supplemental  services  and  centers). 
Only  In  ESEA  I  did  the  fifty  cities  receive 
lunds  proportional  to  their  percentage  of 
Slate  student  population. 

TdBLf  :4      FEDERAL  REVtt4UE  SOURCES  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1967 


TABLE  24.— FEDERAL  REVENUE  SOURCES  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1967— Continued 


Schenectady  < 


Niskayuna' 


Federal  program 


Per  Per 

Amount     pupil'      Amount      pupil 


Schenectady  i 


Niskayuna: 


ftdeia!  program 


Amount 


Per 

pupil' 


Amount 


Per 

pupil' 


ISfA  I 

IStA  11    

[SIA  III 

Total,  ESEA 
HDEAIII. 
NDtA  V  A 
Vocational  education. 


$348,800 
■    24.400 


$27.94 
1.9S 


$26,300 

35.100 

134,500 


$5.58 

7.48 

28.57 


Public  Law  874    

School  milk  and  lunch. 
OtlerFederal 

$143, 300 
27,500 
129,100 

$11.48 
2.20 
10.34 

$103,100 
28,100 
16,005 

$21.89 
5.96 
3.40 

ToUl,  Federal.. 

749,000 

60.01 

396,905 

84.30 

373,  200 

19,600 

5,500 

50.800 


29.90 
1.57 

0.44 
4.07 


195.900 

21.700 

5,200 

26,900 


41.61 
4.60 
1.10 
5.71 


1  Schenectady  enrollment  (1967)  12.480. 
'  Niskayuna  enrollment  (1967)  4,708. 
>  Does  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 

Source:  The  University  ol  the  State  ol  New  York  The  State 
Education  Deparlment.  Bureau  ot  Educational  Research  Albany. 
New  York.  Prepared  by  U.S.  Office  ol  Education. 


TABLE  25.-25  LARGEST  CITIES 
ICity  as  percent  ol  Stale) 


State  and  city 


Public 
school 
enroll- 
ment 
1966-67 


Title  I. 

ESEA, 
5-17 

(count 

estab- 
lished 

fiscal 

year  Vocalnnal 
1967)   education 


Fiscal  year  1967  obligations  (or- 


NDEA 
III 


ESEA 


ESEA 
II 


ESEA 
II 


*^"'los  Angeles  14.59  20.60  14.35  0  21  20.03  7.53  5.67 

p'^t^ko :.:::::::::::::::: 2.49     4.53     3.53       54     o^      j^      3.17 

co^^^Zver:;:;:::::::;;:::::::::::::::::    .:       4|     |^     ^-f,     »-?5     >[-      ^\l\ 

Z^^!'srzr'':::-^::^=^    il^i     lili     I"     '3:^!     liJS     .III     r^ 

'***N»l^ork  ^  33  31  63.80  10.74  34.30         61.39  29.58  28.18 

Suhak,  .•::::::::::::::::::::^:::::::::::     2.26     4.46     us     1.62     4.34     2.56      5.02 

°*"°^,       ...  «  ?I  14  31  11  52  4  72  14  70  6.47  5.07 

KnS^---"-:""""::t""":"     1«     U     ":«     lli     8.60     3.(b      13.00 

::!h:.-e;eeee:;  :il  1i  ^'1  -^  1  il   % 

^•"u      .  ID  93  5  23  4  04  5  20  5.13  8.24  12.20 

"""If ] 593  3  76  5:31  JioS  3.69  5.42  .80 

sa  AnuK,«:;;::::::::::::::i:::::::::::    ,1      4.39      3.77      1.60      4.30      3^29      j.oo 

Washington:  Seattle l«-«6  15.67  18.99  12.55  14.79  12.09  44.36 

*""iT,.,k«  13  34  18.37  10.09  11.92  17.84  10.25  15.72 

?,srioTcoiumb»:::::::::;:::::::::::;::   ioo.o3    100.00    100.00    100.00    100.00    100.00     100.00 

Source:  U.S.  Office  ol  Education  National  Center  tor  Educational  Statistics  Reterence,  Estimates,  and  Projections  Branch. 

The  distribution  of  Federal  funds:  The  50  funds  for  purchase  of  textbooks  and  school 
largest  cities  of  the  Nation  have  21. 3 '^r  of  the  library  resources:  and  20.5  ^r  of  their  States- 
total  school   enrollmente  and   26  4^,;    of  the  ESEA  Title  in  funds  for  supplemental  cen- 
dlsadvantaged  Title  I-ESEA  children  In  their  ters  and  services, 
combined  28  sUtes.  Qj,jy   ^J^   jjig   eSEA   Title   I   program    did 

Yet.  in  1967  these  50  cities  received  only:  ^^^^   ^j^j^    receive   funds    proportional    to 
15.9%  of  their  States'  Vocational  Educatton  educational   burdens— 29.9'".    of    their 
funds:  16.2%  of  their  SUtes'  NDEA  Title  UI  Q^g^^^^•  f^aOs 
funds  for  purchase  of   Instructional  equip- 
ment;  18.1%  of  their  States'  ESEA  Title  H  Some  specific  examples: 

I    TABLE  26.-DISTRIBUTION  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS 

|ln  psfcsntl 

"  Total  Title  I         Vocational  NDEA  ESEA  ESEA 

enrollment  count  oducation  title  III  title  II  title  I 


Birmingham  1S.56                   5.40                  4.27  2.34  5.06 

^-:r'« ---  \Vi  S:S  \\M  7:11  .:| 

BJi;::^e;:::::;:::::.::::::::::  24.31  asi         7.90  19.62  10. 

r^r;:::::::::::::::::::::  \iZ  .:|          :  :  }| 

St:^:i;'U::::::;::::::::::::  1S:1?  4|  i:*i  41  »| 

Rxhester      ' I."                  1.60                 0  1.52  1.84 

Columbus.  Ohio - 4.57                  6.09                   1.04  3.84  4.04 

Oklahoma  City 12-55  10.49                 0  15.38  11.67 

Philadelphia... 12.65  25.37  10.M  17.79  8.51 

&;!^f::::;;:::::::::::::;::  li:^         |  |"  "  i| 

l^^^ee;:::::::::::::::::::::  W^  .11?  »aS  nl  AU 

Source:  U.S.  Office  ol  Education  Nitionil  Center  lor  Edueitionil  Statistics,  R«»er*K«,  Ejbmatss,  and  Projectionj  BfindL 


4.92 

20.03 

26.02 

49.67 

4.79 

19.44 

7.58 

61.39 

1.59 

6.25 

9.96 

24.60 

6.62 

9. 25 

5.13 

17.84 


3.  Lack  of  Federal  awareness  of  patterns 

of  allocations 
One  of  the  greatest  problems  In  analyzing 
the  Impact  of  Federal  educational  aid  Is  tl  e 
immense  information  gap  that  exists  between. 
what  we  should  know  about  the  pattern  if 
allocation  of  funds  and  what  we  actually  i  a 
know.  In  its  draft  report,  the  Committee  t  a 
Finance  and  Governmental  Relations  of  tl  o 
Urban  Education  Task  Force  gave  particul  r 
emphasis  to  this  problem:  "  .  .  the  Feder.U 
Government  does  not  now  have  a  systemat  o 
way  of  measuring  its  own  overall  resource 
allocation  priorities  in  education.  The  dl  - 
ficulties  encountered  by  the  Committee  and 
others  in  focusing  attention  on  the  aggrega'a 
impact  of  Federal  aid  on  a  particular  type  rf 
local  district,  say.  urban  districts,  under- 
scores the  presently  fragmented  patterns  of 
thinking  about  federal  aid  to  education.  Fed- 
eral policy  toward  a  particular  district  Is  pri- 
marily a  function  of  the  relative  distributicn 
of  Federal  dollars:  today,  we  discuss  future 
policy  without  really  knowing  what  present 
policy  Is"  (Draft  Report,  Task  Force  on 
Urban  Education,  5  28  69,  pp.  5  &  6). 

This  is  not  to  say  that  USOE  efforu  are 
not  being  directed  toward  studying  the  al- 
location of  its  funds.  However,  it  is  our  Judg- 
ment   that    such    efforts    are    still    in    their 
Initial  stages,  and  need  considerable  refine- 
ment before  they  can  be  relied  upon  for  an 
accurate  picture  of  fiscal  flows  in  relation- 
ship to  community  characteristics  important 
for  educational  policy  making  (J.  Froomkin 
&  D.  J.  Dugan,  June  1909). 
4.  Summary 
Despite  the  paucity  of  reliable  data,  some 
general  conclusions  can  probably  be  drawn 
about  the   impact   of  Federal  aid   to  educa- 
tion in  coping  with  the  problems  of  the  cities. 
Title  I  of   ESEA,  despite   the  problems  dis- 
cussed   above    has    been    an    important    and 
welcome  source  of  funds  for  cities.  Its  size 
In    comparison    with    other    education    pro- 
grams (40  percent  of  current  Federal  aid  to 
public  schools!    has  made  for  an   aggregate 
Impact  under  which  cities   appear  to  get  a 
share  of  overall  Federal  funds  in  an  amount 
proportionate  to  their  population.  However, 
when  we  examine  the  other  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams   individually,   we   find    that    many    of 
them,  even  programs  such  as  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, are  of  far  more  assistance  to  more 
favored    suburban    areas    than    they    are    to 
the   central   cities.   Many   wealthy  suburban 
communities,  wise  in  the  ways  of  submitting 
program  applications,  have  been  able  to  fare 
better  in  securing  Federal  funds  than  have 
neighboring   cities  ^-with    problems    of   prop- 
ertv    seriously    affecting    their    educational 
program.  Thiis.  although  Federal  aid  funds 
taken  as  a  whole  may  provide  the  cities  as 
a  whole  with  a  share  proportionate  to  their 
percentage    of    the    population,    there    Ls    a 
serious   lack   of  even   distribution   of   funds 
^ven  for  particular  indiv-idual  programs   to 
Individual  metropolitan  areas.  Relative  allo- 
cations distributed  by   individual   programs 
seldom  reflect  Size  or  extent  of  need  of  the 
target  population.  In  no  sense  can  one  dis- 
cover   In    present    distribution    patterns    a 
focused   recognition   that  the  nation   has   a 
serious  urisan  education  problem. 
Summary  of  Chapter 
Cities  are  facing  unique  problems  which 
become  more  complex  as  the  population  fize 
Increases.  Schools  and  their  budgets  are  af- 
fected by  a  myriad  of  such  problems  peculiar 
to  the  cities  as  well  as  by  problems  origi- 
nated by  the  educational  establishment  per 

se. 

1.  A  set  of  general  problems  are  being  suf- 
fered by  the  ciUes  and  their  results  affect 
education. 

a.  Cities  face  financial  deterioration  as  a 
result  of  patterns  of  population  migration. 

b.  Patterns  of  migration  Include  exit  from 
cities  or  business  and  professional  popul.\- 
tions  and  entrance  by  lower  Income  and  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  populations. 
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.  Di6.vdv.itiUiSta  p«.>pul;vUun£  p..y  fewer 
J  MS  .tail  remi..e  costlier  ber\uer.  than  do 
»MCnirvjaii  popiilalKiu.s.  lucUiUiiig  an  eduoa- 
lijii  uiKcU  is  IneUUbly  more  expeiwr.e  than 
1  lat  adequate  .uiu  appropriate  lor  suburbiii 

]  opill<kULlU.S. 

■I  Loss  oi  bu-,.neii,  lowerecl  employuient 
i..;c.-.  lowering  U.uJ  values  are  .miong  fac- 
1  .rs  *h:clj  make  ilie  cities'  economies  to  J 
\.eah  to  deal  adeqilave'-y  with  edui;atu>n  for 
I  lie  Uis.idvaut.iged 

e  PrJbleni-s  aoocmpiinylug  cities'  dcni.iy 
i.iiU  dtUriorailon  demaud  erft>eusi\e  Siilu- 
1  oils  ;ii  art.is  adaitional  to  edaoatiou.  E.Ui- 
« moil  receues  a  huiuller  share  m  prv>por- 
r.ou  to  the  cu\  s  total  bxidget  tlaan  ui  pro- 
j.oruon  ;o  the  total  budt;«-l  in  lU  suburbs— 
.u  spile  o:  the  i.xci  tlim  c.tics  l^x  ihemseUes 
iiKire  hea\ily  than  do  the  aiiburbs. 

t.  CiUes  simply  caiuio:  afford  .vs  much 
luoney  lor  education  ptr  pupil  ..»  can  the 
tubuibs. 

2.  Education  111  the  c'.tie-.  cost.-  more  than 
tducallon  in  the  >viburb-- 

a.  Higher  service  ci'su  in  ilie  cUi  result  In 
t.:g-her  COS'S  nf  educAtlon.u  personnel.  ni..ln- 
t^nance,  con.^tructlon  and  serMces. 

b  The  high  poor,  bliu-k  h.aidicapperi.  aiid 
luuiiigraiit  proportions  o(  the  i-iudent  Uod> 
ttave  high  reqiurenieiils  •■•t  speoal  ttluva- 
ta>n.U  attention. 

J  State  aid  lornnilas  do  no^  offset  Uic  dls- 
j..»nues  between  cenir.il  city  aiul  suburb..n 
fducatioiia;   costs   and  .-sjienrtins, 

a.  Sta*uu-ry  and  con--.utut..>iial  provisions 
t.f  the  States  »!ilch  intluence  patterns  of 
educat.onal  tinancc  In  such  area.s  as  the 
or?anUAtion  of  vbixil  distr'.f U,  t.ix  and  debt 
limits  and  resixinsibillty  for  rettr^meiit 
funds,  have  of-en  placed  unrRir  burdens  and 
restrictions  on  the  f-itles 

b  SUte  aid  formulas,  still  operating  on 
the  historic  a.ssumptlon  that  cities  were  rich 
;ind  rum!  are.i«  p'K>r  rf>nt!;uie  -o  favor  sub- 
urb.\n  and  nirnl  areas  to  the  p^int  where 
rules  seldom  r.irre.fly  re<-e.ve  e\en  their  fair 
fhare 

4  Lack  of  piibll'-  confidence  toward  educa- 
tion has  been  man:feste<l  in  a  number  of 
way? 

a  Ks  te"dchers  demand  hlelier  salaries  vnd 
as  coets  for  educational  materials  rise,  'ax- 
payers  have  objected  to  ln-TeR£cd  'ip«>oding 
on  education 

b  Even  when  sch  >ol  programs  are  obvi- 
ously suffering  from  lack  of  funds,  the  pub- 
lic has  turned  I's  back  as  further  program 
cute  are  forced  Vo-.ers  have  defeated  local 
BChool  tax  and  t>ond  issvies  across  the  nation 
6  EJn*n«al  dlfficulUes  experienced  by  non- 
public »chools  have  created  additional  dif- 
ficulties for  Lhe  public  schx)Is 

a  Students  who  cjnnot  afford  •i.n-;)'ibllc 
•ciiools'  raised  tulUona  enroll  in  public 
cchools. 

b.  Financial  failures  of  non-public  schools 
cause  whole  school  p^ipulailons  Ui  enroll  In 
public  achooU  whose  budgets  and  facilities 
do  not  increase  proporuonaiely. 

6  Federal  aid  has  not  a^sted  urban  areas 
to  any  great  degree 

a  The  levels  ot  Fetleral  ..id  lue  1<'W  lu  pr(j- 
pi.ruon  to  the  tot..:  cost  of  education. 

b  Actual  dollar  amounts  are  low  with  re- 
gard to  incre*=e  lu  per  pupil  expenditures 

c.  Administrative  pnx'edures  of  many  State 
aiid  local  educational  agencies  have  diluted 
tlie  effects  of  aid  through  poverty  formula*. 

d  Uncertainty  levels  and  availability  of 
Junds  have  niininilzed  effective  planning 
efforts. 

e  Feder  .1  funds  ..re  distributed  in  a  f.ish- 
lou  which  permits  wealthy  disUicts  to  re- 
ceive more  ih.ai  or  at  least  as  much  Federal 
I'lci.ey  per  pupil  as  poor  districts. 

f.  t  unds  of  many  Federal  programs  are 
not  d.slributed  to  the  cities  In  shares  which 
aj-o  proportionate  to  cities'  percentages  of 
tlAle  ktudent  pop.ilatlon. 


p  The  Feiltr..l  Government  dors  iiot  h.ive 
a  svstcni.itic  way  of  measuring  its  own  over- 
all rc.^i'urce  ..Uocation  prion: los  In  education. 
The  compo-ite  result  of  the  above  factors 
i,  leading  to  ;i  disastrous  educntlonal  situ.t- 
t.oa  for  ni.-.ny  cities  acro-^s  the  n. it  ion  It  Is 
true  lli.it  sever. .1  largo  city  s\>»cins  will  find 
lonoontra'iou  on  picjiiain  Unproveinent  ini- 
l>uJJ'lOle  as  tliej  stru^;^•le  mtriiy  to  si  ay  open 
A  few  example?,  of  this  are  cited  below. 

In  Fliiladelphla.  tlie  li»68  60  educational 
oittl-TV  oi  i»280  miilK  n  Is  n  '  b.ire  bones ' 
liudprt  when  ci>!Tiptred  to  tliat  of  1967  08 
Only  eniergeiiLV  liiiuls  prowded  by  the  Stale 
VI  Peniisv  Iv.uiU  prevented  the  sciiool  svMeni 
irom  doMng  down  Max  1.  scver.il  weeks  be- 
fore the  luirni.il  closine  date  Hie  prospects 
are  not  inipniv.in;.  Failun-  I'l  u  sihool  c,i[.ilai 
nnproveinem  ixjiid  precludes  i  on^truciioii  oi 
slxlv  propn^ed  school  bulldiiuts. 

In  Detroit,  the  I'.'OH  «>0  .school  year  ended 
with  the  school  sy-,tem  lue  million  dr.ll.iis  in 
the  red  Tlii.s  dehclt  would  have  been  in- 
creased many  times  c er  If  .severe  cut.s  hud 
r.  .t  been  elfec-ed  in  severil  are.u-  all  of  tliem 
detrinies.tal  to  pro^:ram  eflertn  oiiess-  such 
as  the  nilinR  of  vacancies,  textlxxik  purclia^, 
niftlnten-.nce  program,  cnplml  outlay  hirlnp 
Mibsimite  te'chers.  etc  The  ycur  .ilso  ende<t 
with  3:'.T  fewer  teacher^  ihan  tin-  previous 
vear 

Prospects   lor   this   vear  are   indeed   bleak 
«.:<U-J:<a  niilli"ii  are  iiee»le<t  atiil  the  .st.iie  mav 
i>e  able  to  provide  a  maximum  of  •10  mil- 
lion   With  such  a  deti-it.   the   system   mu;  t 
ihoose   the   least    '•evil'   frfim    tlie   following 
1  holces     I  I  1   keep  si  hools  cIo.sed  until  needed 
Hinds  lire  gti;i-antced;    i:^)    open   schi«)Is  as 
>ciiedi  led  aiid  operfite  tiicni  until  the  money 
runs  oit;   or   (3i    furt'-.er  curt. it:  an  already 
sub.'-lstencfc"  budget. 
In  Los  Angeles,  defeat  of  tax  .ind  bond  Is- 
sues have  left   h  short. ige  of  «.T2  million  In 
the  current    year,    budget.   This  dellclt   will 
mean  the  cuiviiig  ol  crucial  elements  of  the 
school    program,    a    tre./e    <mi    tlie    hiring   of 
needed  r.ddltioiia:  sUolf   and  tl.e  possibility  of 
being  forced   to  close  il..»n  In  .^prll  i>f   1970 
Tile    few    e'.  iniples    above    are    fur    from 
unique    Stul.  s.atemeii's  will  be  peflected  to 
-.aryir.g  degree,   in  all  of  tlie  l.irge  cities  of 
the  nation.  SptcilKallv.  too  many  are  faced 
with     ill   deiici-.s  from  last  year;    |2)  defeat 
of  bond  issues    i3)  lm|^).sslble  alternatives  of 
subot^indard  prt)Krams  or  early  clo:  Ing  dates; 
i4i   coirinulnc  deterioration  of  facilities  for 
which  tliere  is  no  money  to  maintain  or  re- 
build.  ( Ji  in.;oility  to  keep  good  teachers  for 
lack  01  salary  mcenuves.   and   (til    inability 
to  hire  urgently  needed  afldltional  staff  mem- 
bers. 

Current  budg- 'wS  are  barely  providing  the 
subsistence  lor  operational  expenses.  And 
while  It  IS  true  that  money  alone  cannot 
gu.irantee  educational  program  effectiveness. 
it  I?;  equally  true  that  without  first  provid- 
ing "survival"  operational  funds  and  second. 
mas.slve  additional  funds  to  plan,  develop 
staff  and  propr..m  and  Implement  the  type 
of  education  vihich  produces  useful  urban 
citizens,  there  is  no  chance  for  success 

Pribram  f.tilures  do  occur  through  lack  of 
commitment,  lack  of  expertise,  and  or  atti- 
tudes which  anticipate  failure  Prigram  fail- 
ures f'Ui?:  occvir  when  there  Ls  a  desperate 
lack  of  sufficient  funds  to  pay  for  what  Is 
needed  This  chapter  has  doctimented  thl-? 
desperate  la.ck 

C'lapr  r  in  The  urban  eniionment  of  the 
students 
In  the  precedintj  chapter,  both  the  cause-s 
and  the  extent  of  the  m»s«ive  financial  crisis 
confroiitinu  lOT^e  urban  arvas  and  their 
schools  were  clearly  documented  However, 
the  Hnanclal  crisis  In  urban  education  is  not 
the  whole  of  the  problem.  The  urban  environ- 
ment of  the  student— lU  Impact.  Its  offerings. 
Its  differences — is  a  major  part  of  this  prob- 
lem. Mf  rharacterl/.eri  by  divergent  value  sys- 


t«ms.  o\fn  rowdinp.  under-housing,  high  cost 
of   living,    low   levels   of   Income,    too   much 
discrimination,  uxi  lufle  food,  and  too  much 
jiolse    While   the   charge   of   this   particular 
Ta..k  Force  wiis  fot  used  rn  urbrn  education  — 
till'  students  and  the  system,  it  Is  completely 
unrealistic  to  consider  urban  education  apart 
irom  Its  conteM    For  It  U;  tin-  element-s  inter- 
iirtiiig — i.ften   explosively— within   tht-i   con- 
itxi  which  directly  contribute  t<j  urban  edu- 
ranon  s   unqiie  and   inonuintiit.il   prohleni' 
In   J  iiisiderine   tlie  e  elements   and   their 
iiiier^^i  nor.-,  ii    is  an  exirenielv   difficult  t.usK 
!o  raioi  niHiiv  o.'  the  laenllUeti  clenieiiis    in- 
.  ludiii'.     their    effects    and    iii'er..ctions.    m 
i.rtns    of    lhe:r    signilicance    for    the    urban 
-•udciit  :ind  his  le.irnlng  Some,  of  course,  are 
.  learlv   more  8ipiiilic;.nt  th;.n  (••hers,  such  a^ 
liciilt'i  and  food,  but   beyond  the  b.uslc  sur- 
vival level,  the  ordering  by   ^IgnUicance  br- 
come^  increasingly  less  clear   More.ner.  c.nise 
and  effect  rrlationships  ,>.re  dini'ult  to  deter- 
mine  because  or  int*raviloiis  aiiionp  the  ele- 
mem-    In  ellett.  c\erythinK  relates  to  every- 
tlilng  el.se    Nevertheless,   this  truism   Is   the 
key  point  to  heir  In  mind  throughout   this 
ciiapier.   For  U    is  the  combination  of   these 
e;ivir<inment.il   elements   and   their   interai - 
t    ins  in  various  conligurations  which  impacts 
<  n  the  students  potentl.il  and  larvcly  InlVi- 
.  I  ices  the  ex'ent  to  which  this  potential  will 
i,^_,,r  can  l)e — tfHll/e<l,  the  direttlons  It  will 
t.>ke.  .i:i<l  tiie  iiumbor  of  fea.-ible  options  It 
will   have 

We  cniiteiid  that  tlie  combination  of  ele- 
iiient.4  ill  the  urban  environment  which  is 
l;i)mb.oi:::ig  on  this  Impoverished  student 
I  ,us  crt.ited  a  set  of  speci.il  needs  above  and 
heyonil  those  of  other  impoverished  stu- 
dents. Tlierefore.  this  chap'cr  is  focused  on: 
(11  anilj/.lng  wh.U  we  have  Identified  as 
the  m.ijor  seu  of  elements.  Including  their 
effect.s  .md  Interactions,  which  are  continu- 
ously mlluencing  the  urb.in  student;  and 
,21  ettablishing  the  special  nature  of  their 
intluence  upon  him  While  we  recognize  that 
lhe  euiuationa!  system  Is  an  Integral  part  of 
the  urbiii  student's  environment.  It  Is 
tre.ited  separately  In  the  ensuing  chapter 
bcciiu-^e  of  the  sjicci.il  focus  of  the  Task 
Force  Within  e.ich  section,  clusters  of  ma- 
j.  r  elements  are  presented  with  considerable 
,i'teniion  given  to  those  concemeU  with 
b.isic  plir"!ic^l  survival  For  8<ime  element,s, 
the  datit  are  definitive  while,  for  others,  the 
•t.ailable  evidence  Ls  imilted.  And  there  are 
some  for  which  little  "hard"  evidence  Was 
lound  to  be  aviUlable  other  than  experience 
and  anecdotal  report,  lu  no  case,  are  the 
d.ita  exli.iustive.  However,  they  are  Intended 
to  present  a  firm  foundation  on  which  to 
establish  the  magnitude  and  major  features 
of  the  urban  education  problem.  Only  on 
this  kind  of  foundation  can  the  urgency  of 
our  recommend.ilions— and  our  credlblhty — • 
t>e  established. 

Tlie  specific  sections  are:  (1)  health  and 
nutrition  (2)  economic  status  and  employ- 
ment; (3)  housing  and  living  conditions: 
and  (4 1  the  family  of  the  Inner  city  student 
In  the  summary  section  we  present  the  ma- 
jor conclusions  and  Implications  derived 
from  the  preceding  sections  as  tl:ey  relate  to 
education 

Health  and  Nuirit.on 

M<«  t  b.islc  of  all  the  clusters  of  element,'^^ 
in  terms  of  physical  survival  are  those  asso- 
ciated with  health  and  nutrition.  In  this 
section,  we  are  concerned  with;  (1)  docu- 
menting the  Incidence  of  health  and  nutri- 
tional problems  among  the  Impoverlahed 
urban  groups;  and  |2|  describing  the  effects 
of  these  problems  on  the  quality  and  length 
of  their  lives  with  the  major  focus  on  edu- 
cation. 

Malnutrition.  Its  Extent  and  Effects 

M.ilnntrlUon.  a  major  corollary  of  poverty. 
Is  a  basic  fact  of  life  In  America.  Of  the  ap- 
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J  roxlmately  10.5  million  t^iliren  living  In 
poverty  throughout  our  nation.  It  is  estl- 
ii.ited  that  for  many  of  them,  food  Is  either 
i  navallable  or  Insulhclent  to  meet  even  the 
;nlnimum  standards  required  to  sustain  a 
nealthy  child  (U.S.  Senate,  Hearings,  1/1969, 
1 ,  344 ) .  In  the  urban  are;\s  where  the  major- 
;;y  of  these  children  Uve,  malnutrition  exists 
..imost  excWslvely  among  the  racial  and  eth- 
nic minority  groups  of  the  Inner  city  (U.S. 
SiMiate,  Heanngs.  1    1909). 

In  a  major  study  Invi  Ivinu  ton  States. 
'ciie  Na'lonal  Nutritional  Survey  (Schaefer  & 
•Johnson,  1969,  p.  101,  a  major  attempt  was 
iu-ide  to  define  the  nutritional  status  of 
America.  Five  appro.iches  were  used  in  se- 
<  uriiig  the  data:  clinical,  biochemical, 
oittary,  dental,  and  sotioecouomic. 

rhe  study's  sample,  studied  in  depth  and 
I  .irefully  selected,  is  well  worth  mentioning. 
Hfly-tive  percent  ol  the  sample  examined 
was  Negro.  Twenty-five  percent  ol  Uie  fami- 
lies were  Spauish-American.  Forty-one  per- 
cent ol  tins  group  spoke  Spanish  as  the  prin- 
cipal—and most  frequently  the  only — lan- 
guage. An  age  dlsiiibutiiui  oi  the  groups  par- 
tictilarly  vulnerable  to  nutnuonal  stress 
shows;  Children  0-6  years  constituted  19  per- 
cent of  the  lou.l  group  Children  10-16  years 
consUluted  25  percent  oi  the  total  group. 
Adults  60  years  and  older  constituted  13 
percent  ol  the  total  group  Only  &0  percent 
of  the  male  respondents  reported  working 
full-time  In  the  month  and  year  preceding 
their  examination  at  the  local  cooperating 
<  Unlc  where  the  survey  was  conducted. 

Some  of  the  clinical  lindings  are  of  major 
significance.  Approximately  4  percent  of  the 
babies  and  children  up  to  six  years  of  age 
showed  evidence  of  Vitamin  D  deficiency;  18 
cases  of  rickets  were  diagnosed.  Pour  to  5 
percent  of  the  fcubjects  exhibited  winged 
scapula  and  potbelly,  systematic  of  pro- 
tein/calorie malnutrition  Goiter  is  endemic; 
6  percent  of  all  people  examined  have  an  en- 
larged thyroid  gland.  Eight  cases  of  Bitot's 
spots  related  to  Vitamin  A  deficiency  were 
noted  and  confirmed.  Pour  percent  of  all 
Etirveyed  exhibited  scorbutic  gum  lesions. 
Changes  in  hair,  skin,  and  lips,  which  may 
be  IndlcaUve  of  poor  general  nutrition,  were 
also  found. 

The  children  studied  between  one  and 
three  years  of  age  were  considerably  below 
the  aver.ige  height  of  children  In  the  \}S.h. 
Three  times  the  expected  number  of  chil- 
dren fell  below  the  sixteenth  percentile  on 
the  Iowa  Growth  Chart  A  number  of  this 
group  were  more  than  10  percent  below  the 
.-vverage  height  for  their  age. 

Lastly,  the  survey  revealed  seven  cases  ex- 
hibiting severe  general  malnutrition  of 
kwashiorkor  (severe  protein  and  multiple 
nutrient  deficiency)  and  marasmus  (pri- 
marily a  caloric  deficiency).  Wrist  bone 
X-ray  data  is  presently  being  analyzed  for 
further  evidence  of  growth  retardation.  Anal- 
ysis of  the  first  120  x-rays  of  preschool  chil- 
dren indicates  that  growth  In  about  8.5 
percent  Is  retarded. . 

Biochemical  laboratory  findings  were  also 
characteristic  of  p^rly  nourished  popula- 
tions. From  9  to  i^  percent  of  those  tested 
had  blood  andtjnne  levels  less  than  adequate 
for  good  healthTsome  of  these  findings  are: 
1.  One-third  of  the  children  under  six  had 
hemoglobin  levels  diagnosed  as  anemia  and 
requiring  medical  attention.  While  fewer  of 
the  older  people  had  anemia,  many  had  hem- 
oglobin levels  Indicative  of  poor  nutritional 
health. 

2  The  findings  for  Vitamin  A  present  a 
somewhat  similar  picture.  One-third  of  the 
children  under  six  had  less  than  adequate 
wriim  levels  of  Vitamin  A. 

3  Orinary  ribofiavln  and  thiamine  levels 
were  also  low  In  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
toui  studied.  Analysis  of  the  first  2,400  urine 
samples  revealed  19  percent  of  the  people 
had  low  levels  of  urinary  riboflavin.  Nine  per- 
(  p-.t  h;id  low  levels  of  urinary  thiamine.  Here 


again,  the  pattern  of  widespread  malnour- 
Ishment  was  reafflimed. 

4.  Serlum  Vitamin  C  levels  were  less  than 
adeqtiate  in  12  to  16  percent  of  all  age  groups. 
These  findings  suggest  the  Intake  of  food 
supplying  Vitamin  C  Is  less  than  It  should 
be  among  these  people.  This  deficiency  of 
Vitamin  C  occurred  primarily  in  children  un- 
der six. 

5  Sixteen  and  three-tenths  percent  of  al. 
surveyed  showed  less  than  adequate  serum 
protein  levels.  Seventeen  and  one-tenth  per- 
cent of  the  serum  albumin  levels  were  si;i.- 
ilarly  depressed.  These  values  are  bc/oir  those 
observed  in  foreign  populations. 

The  dietary  inadequacies  vary  befR'een  tl. 
ire  groups.  Iron  Intake  is  low  in  more  tlia  . 
to  percent  of  the  young  children.  Adolescents 
and  older  individuals  have  inadequate  intake 
of    VltAinin   A.    Almost   40   percent   of    both 
L. roups  consume  less  than  half  the  amount 
c.onsldered   adequate.   However,  early   trends 
in  ccrialn  dietary  and  biochemical  values  ap- 
l)car  to  support  each  other.  For  example,  one- 
third  ol  the  children  less  than  six  years  ok; 
were   anemic.  In  the  same  group,  the   food 
eaten  contained  considerably  less  than  ade- 
(  viatc  amounts  of  iron,  an  important  nutr.ent 
in  maintaining  adequate  hemoglobin  levels. 
In  general,  this  sttidy  concludes  that  mal- 
m.trltion  and  the  ill  health  largely  engend- 
,  -td  bv  It  mav  negatively  and  directly  affect 
the  development  of  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem   Such  an  effect  on  the  nervous  system 
will  eventuate  either  In  patterns  ol  cUnically 
definable  malfunctioning  or  in  sub-cUnlcal 
conditions     (Schaefer    &    Johnson,     Spring, 
19G9 1    As  any  psvchologlst  or  educator  knows, 
-uch  patterns  have  negative  funcUonal  con- 
sequences for  normal  development  and  the 
capacity  to  learn.  When  we  consider  the  vast 
number  of  children  living  in  poverty  who  are 
all  probably  experiencing  at  least  some  de- 
^fiee   of   malnutrition,   the  findings  and   the 
..Rjor  conclusion  from  this  study  alone  are 
of  the  gravest  concern. 

The  work  of  Densen  ( 1967) .  Haynes  ( 1967) , 
and  Baumgartner  ( 1965)  all  indicate  that  we 
have  yet  to  learn  the  full  magnitude  of  the 
nutritional  problems  of  blacks,  Puerto 
means,  and  Mexican-Americans.  However, 
with  the  information  which  is  available,  it 
is  clear  that  widespread  malnutrition  Is  defi- 
nitely a  characteristic  of  impoverished  urban 
groups. 

Our  primary  concern  here,  however,  is  not 
with  an  exhaustive  documentation  of  mal- 
nutrition and  111  or  marginal  health  among 
urban  minority  groups  In  and  of  Itself.  Such 
documentation  Is  the  concern  of  other 
studies.  Rather,  we  are  pointing  out  that  the 
impoverished  urban  resident— regardless  of 
his  age — is  not  only  prey  to  malnutrition  and 
its  attendant  health  problems  but  to  their 
effects  as  well.  These  effecu  have  significant 
complications  for  the  whole  quality  of  his 
life,  of  which  education  Is  a  crucial  part. 

The  reUtlonshlps  among  poverty,  mal- 
nutrition, and  education  have  been  explored 
in  considerable  detail.  Findings  from  studies 
present  a  discouraging  plcttire  of  the  im- 
poverished urban  student  with  regard  to  the 
likelihood  of  his  achieving  successfully  in  the 
educative  process  as  It  U  currently  conceived 
and  Implemented  In  the  schools.  As  the  fol- 
lowing reports  show,  this  student  has  little 
of  the  "background  readiness"  which  the 
schools  have  typically  asstimed— and  re- 
qvilred— when  he  enters  the  kindergarten  or 
the  first  grade;  and,  in  all  probability,  he  will 
be  unable  to  make  up  this  "readiness"  Just 
through  reorivlng  successive  years  of  schocri- 
Ing. 

According  to  one  report  (Cracloto,  et  al., 
1966) ,  there  are  at  least  three  ways  In  which 
madnutrition  Indirectly  affects  the  learning 
of  the  child.  One  Is  his  lack  of  responsiveness 
to  his  environment,  which  results  In  a  les- 
sened amount  of  time  being  spent  in  learning 
from  It.  Over  a  period  of  time,  the  result 
is  the  loss  of  months  of  needed  experience. 


ThU  factor  alone  can  produce  developmental 
and  learning  lags. 

A  second  factor  is  below  noted. 
"Interference  with  the  learning  process  at 
£.l)eclfic  times  during  Its  course  may  result 
in  disturbances  in  function  that  are  both 
profound  and  of  long  term  significance.  .  . 
(There  is  a)  relationship  between  the  age 
ht  which  malnutrition  develops  and  learn- 
ing. ...  As  contrasted  with  older  patients?, 
infants  under  six  months  recovering  from 
kwashiorkor  did  not  recoup  their  mental  age 
deceit  durlnt?  the  recovery  period.  .  .  .  i  There 
Is  evidence  thati  indicated  a  strong  associ- 
ation between  the  persistence  ol  later  effects 
on  mental  performance  and  the  age  at  onset 
of  malnutrition  and  its  duration."  iCravioto. 
e'  al.  1966  p.  3U9). 

A  third  factor  ha.s  to  do  with  parcnt-chiUi 
interactions,  i.e  .  parental  response  to  a  child 
is  in  part  a  function  of  the  child's  reactivity 
Malnutrition  reduces  responsiveness  result- 
ing in  various  levels  of  apathy.  A  lack  of 
responsiveness  on  the  part  of  the  child  can 
have  negative  effect  on  the  amount  of  re- 
Lpcnsivtness  le.g..  affection,  verbalization  1 
iilven  to  the  child  by  his  parentis).  Apathy 
begets  apathy  which  produces  a  ctimulative 
pattern  of  reduced  adult-child  interaction. 
This  pattern  has  major  consequences  In  term<= 
of  the  child's  general  capabilities  for  stimula- 
tion, le.'trnlng.  and  social  Interaction.  For  the 
school,  with  its  demands  for  verbal  capabili- 
ties a  rapid  rate  of  performing  tasks,  and 
group  operations,  this  pattern  of  apathy  cre- 
ates serious  problems.  Virtually  the  same 
factors  were  reported  in  a  later  study  by 
Birch.  Specifically,  he  found  that: 

"Children  who  are  Ill-nourished  are  re- 
duced in  their  responsiveness  to  the  environ- 
ment, distracted  by  their  visceral  state,  and 
reduced  in  their  ability  to  progress  and  en- 
dure in  learning  conditions."  (Birch.  1968 
p.  598.) 

F^irthennore.  as  was  reported  in  another 
study,  the  apathy,  factor  can  often  be  con- 
tused with  mental  retardation  by  teachers 
which.  In  ttirn.  leads  to  a  lower  set  of  expec- 
tations for  Impoverished  children  (Stemmler, 
1966). 

Concerning  menui  retardation  and  other 
disabilities,  Sarasan  (1959)  reported  that  the 
incidence  of  mental  retardation  Is  not  ran- 
domly spread  throughout  the  population. 
Bevond  the  level  of  chance,  mental  retarda- 
tion is  most  prevalent  In  the  Impoverished 
groups.  Moreover,  his  studies  reveal  its  link- 
age to  malnutrition  and  Ul  health.  In  the 
same  vein.  Kessler  (1958)  reported  that  neu- 
rological and  physical  disabilities  were  also 
more  prevalent  among  impoverished  groups 
than  among  higher  Income  groups.  As  with 
mental  retardation,  linkages  of  these  kinds 
of  disabilities  to  malnutrtlon  and  ill  health 
were  noted.  Figures  reported  In  both  these 
studies  were  ba.sed  on  predomlnently  urban 
groups. 

Infant  and  Childbirth  Mortality  Rates 
Another  element  In  the  health  and  nutri- 
tion area  Is  Infant  mortality.  According  to 
Dr.  Charles  Upton  Lowe.  Chairman,  Commit- 
tee on  Nutrition.  Academic  of  Pediatrics,  the 
rate  of  infant  morteUty  "may  be  the  hall- 
mark of  poverty  in  the  U.SA."  (Lowe  In  U.S. 
Senate,  Hearings,  1,  1969,  p.  1091). 

As  he  further  stated  in  an  appearance  be- 
fore the  Select  Committee  on  NutriUon  and 
Human  Need,  the  rate  of  premature  births  Is 
also  from  two  to  three  times  higher  among 
poverty  families  than  among  the  well-to-do 
(Lowe,  In  U.S.  Senate,  Hearings,  1/1969,  p. 
1091).  Additional  evidence  concerning  the 
rates  of  infant  mortality  among  Impover- 
ished urban  minority  groups  compared  with 
white  groups  is  presented  for  twelve  ma- 
jor cities  in  Table  1  on  the  following  page 
(infant  and  Perinatal  MortaUty  In  the  U.S., 
10  1965,  p.  12).  Althovigh  there  Is  consid- 
erable variation  shown  In  the  comparison  of 
white   and   non-white   groups   in   the   three 
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c.ttet;orles.  the  striking  fact  which  emerges 
IS  Unt  for  each  category  in  e\ery  city,  the 
uor.-*hite  mortality  rate  exceeds  the  white 
\  compaiuon  table  using  the  same  source 
presents  data  on  white  and  non-Ahite  m- 
:  itu  mortality  in  terms  of  c.ii:ses  i  See  T.ib'.e 
•J  I  Amor.g  the  most  strikint;  figures  in  thi-; 
t  ible  are  thi&e  gr.  en  f^T  pne.in.oni.i  un- 
qualified neonatal  dl^orders  effects  due  to 
r.ither  s  di.sease  during  precn.u'.ov    .ind  di- 


seases In  early  Infancy  In  these  Instances. 
the  rate  for  tiie  non-white  pn^oup  la  usually 
twice  and.  sometimes,  more — as  great  as 
that  f'jr  the  white  groups  Thus.  It  can  be 
seen  that  there  Is  a  far  higher  rate  of  In- 
f.iiit  mortality  among  families  in  poverty 
than  for  those  not  m  poverty  Moreover,  the 
infant  mortality  rate  within  urb.in  areas  Is 
much  higher  for  the  racial  and  ethnic  mi- 
norities than  for  the  white  majority 


TABU  I. 


AVtRACt  MHiHl  ISFA-.T  MORTALITY  RATES  BY  ACE  AT  DEATH  AND  COLOR' 


Rates  pat  1.000  l>v<  births 


Under  1  year. 


1960^1 


Under  Zt  days. 
19Siy«l 


21  days  It  months. 


1960  «1 


Afft] 


•.4*  iDfk.  NY 

Cn.CJjo.  Ill     

Ln  »-*»  »5  Cilrf... 

Pt-i  jleph.i   Pj 

Oetro.'   Mti 

Bati  r-oft   VJ. 

H3„ston   Tei   _ 

C  e.eia-J  Of>io 

WHi'irjIO"    D  C 

bt    L3UIS    Vo    

Ml,«ai.k»f    *15 

S3-  Frj^cisco.  Call!. 


Wh>t« 


21. b 
23.1 

22  I 
24  S 
24.7 
25.3 

?:  9 

24  8 
2».  3 
24  S 
23.2 
22.  S 


Nonwhile 


41.3 
37.9 
29.9 
41.2 
37.0 
40  3 
36.9 
38.0 
39.4 
43.9 
34.0 
26.3 


White 


16.2 
16.9 
16  9 
19  S 
19.3 
19.3 
17.8 
19.5 
2?  4 
18  6 
114 
17.0 


Nonwhite 


30  S 

2S  ; 
2:  4 
30.3 
28.1 
29  6 
21.6 
30.6 
29  b 

31  8 
23.2 
19.6 


Whit* 


3 
3 
2 
3 
b 
0 
1 
3 
b  9 
b  9 
*.t 
i.» 


Nonwhile 


10.8 
12.7 

7.') 
11  n 

8  8 
10  i 
lb  2 

7  4 

9  9 
1?  J 

8  9 
(.7 


I  miant  and  perinatal  morUHty  .n  the  United  SUtes.  PublK  Health  Seiv.ce  Publ<alion,  VKjsh.nilon.  D.C..  1965.  p.  72. 

H3l[  :.-  AVERAGE  AN^UAl  INFANT  MORTALITY  RATES  FOR  SELECTED  CAUSES  OF  DEATH. 
BY  AGE  AT  DEATH.  AND  COLOR    1959  61 

IRjIes  per  10.000  l.«e  births  m  specil'ed  color  jroupl 


Under         Under        Under 

Cau5»  3l  death  (7th  re.iiion- International  Classification  ol         1  year       28  days  I  day 

Diseases; 


I«o6 

days 


7  to  27    28  day?  lo 
days    11  monris 


WHITE 


All  causes 


Ir'fc' <«  and  pifa-.ilic  diseases  (001   13S) 

hilli.e'i/a  and  pneun^oma,   including  pneumonia  Ol   newborn 

(«»0  193  '6:)  „      -■ 

*    o!le-  diseases  oi  'esiiialoiy  system  (470  475.500  527)      . 
GasIrHis  a-J  duode^'-'s   eic   (>4!   571    572,764) 
A  1  attiei  diseases  ol  dijesii.e  s,siem  (530  542.544  b70.  b73- 

5871  .  

Co-je^ilai  malformations  ('50   ':j9i         

Buth  i^iiities  ("50,  "611 

inl'Kramai  nl  spina'  i-iui»  a'  5i-th(760) 

Othei  bitth  in,,ur(  ('6;)  - 

Pjslnitai  asD^»^la  and  atelectasis  (762J 

HemoiyK  disease  ol  newborn  (770)   .    

jn-maturity  ungualif  ed  (776)  

Neonatal  disorders  arisin|  Uair:  certam  diseases  ot  mother 

during  p<ejnancy   etc   (76^  769   7;i   774) 

S»mploms  and  ill-ae*ineO  cord.tions  (790- 793.  795) 

Accidents  (£900  E96:)  

Res.duai  (!«a46«  590  749   f%j  f9«b)  

Cerlam  diseases  ol  far^y  mljncy  (76i}  776) 


228  5 
2.6 

22  9 
b  3 

4.0 

3  6 
37  b 

23  4 

6  9 

16  5 

42  2 

5  6 

39  4 

24  0 
2  8 

7  3 
8.1 

141.7 


172  2 

0  3 

6  6 
0  6 
0.6 


9b  6 

0.0 

O.S 
0  2 

DO 


0  9 
10  1 
7 
7 
9 
9 
8 
5 


22.6 

1.1 

1  1 

2.3 

139.  b 


10.6 
0  5 
0  1 
0.7 

(3.2 


60.0 
0.1 

2  8 
0  2 
0.1 

0  9 
9  3 

7    I 

3  7 
3  i 

15  S 

1  6 
10  6 

lu : 

0  4 

0  4 

U  8 

4«.2 


16  6 

0  2 

3  0 
0  3 
0,5 

0  6 

5  6 

0  5 

0  4 

0  i 

1  3 

0  2 

1  1 

1  1 
0  3 
0  6 
0  ii 
8.1 


56  3 

2  3 


15 

1 

4 

6 

3 

4 

1 

■) 

1? 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

) 

0 

2 

1 

4 

1 

6 

6 

? 

5 

■i 

2 

t. 

NOM»HIIt 


Ancause^ 


4213 


2(16 


Inlectiie  and  parasite  disease*  (OO;   138)  

Influen/a  and  pneumonia    irKtuding  pneumoria  of  ne*t)orn 

(480  493,  763)  .    ,    -.. 

All  other  diseases  ol  respiratory  system  (470  475.  500  527). . . 
Gaslrilri  and  duodenitis,  etc  (543   5".   572.764) 
All  other  diseases  ol  di|«sti.e  system  (530-542.  b44  570,  b73- 

587)  

Conienital  matto(mations('50  '59)         .« 

Biifh  iniuries(760.  761)  

Intracranial  and  spinal  in,>jiy  al  birth 

Ottiei  birth  iniury(761)  

Po-.l-atai  asph»«ia  and  atetectasia  ("62).. 

HemoiYiic  disease  ol  neoftom  (770)       

l-r  rrijio  iiy  unquaiitied  (776)    . 

Neo-atai  disorders  arisinj  from  certain  dr.eases  of  -nol*-*: 

■J..'in|  preinancy,  etc  (765  769   771    774) 

Sy^tJioms  and  ill-dehned  conditions  (7 JO  793   79b) 

Acci)ents(E»0O  1962) 

Re«.iduai  (140  468.  590  749,  E96J  E985i      

Cflair  diseases  ol  early  inlanty  (760  776) 


7.9 

75  3 
11  3 
23  0 

4  7 
30  4 
26.9 
11.2 
15  7 
64  8 

2  7 
77  8 

46  7 
22  7 
17  0 
IbO 
241.1 


15 

19  : 

12 
3.9 

?  3 
17  8 
26.8 
11.2 
lb  5 
63  5 

2  2 
76  9 

38  0 
9  2 

3  0 
3  6 

230  0 


143.3 

^0.1 

2  2 
0.3 
0.0 

0  4 
6  4 

16  9 
4  8 

12,1 

41   ? 

0  9 

51   6 

H  ? 

3  8 

0  4 

1  0 
130.9 


8b.  3 

0.3 

6  5 

0,3 

0  3 

1  1 
6  3 
8  9 
5  6 
3  4 

?0  0 

1    0 

21   U 

14  0 
3  2 
1  I 
1   1 

71  5 


4ftl 

1,1 

10  4 

0  6 
3,6 

a  9 

4  6 

1  0 
0  8 
0,? 

2  3 

0  3 
4  3 

bl 
2  2 

1  5 
15 

27  5 


156  7 
6.4 


56  1 


10  1 

19  1 

7  5 

12  6 

0,  1 

ao 

0  1 

1   3 

0  1 

0  9 

8  8 

13  1 

14  0 

11  4 

11  2 

SOuPCf       Inlant  and  Pennatai  Moitaiiiy  in  the  U'  ''ed  Stales,'    Pubx  Health  Service,  October  1965,  Wishinjlon,  D  C,  table  9 


With  regard  to  mortality  rates  of  mothers 
In  childbirth,  the  non-white  rat«  well  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  white  rate.  For  example, 
in  1930.  twice  as  many  non-white  mothers 
died  in  childbirth  as  did  white  mothers.  In 
1960.  four  non-white  mothers  died  in  child- 
birth (or  every  white  mother  who  died.  The 
overall  trend  is  toward  the  reduction  of 
deatlii  in  childbirth  In  the  1960s  However. 
when  the  figures  for  white  and  non-white 
mothers  are  ex.imiued  sep.ir.itely.  the  non- 
wliiie  rate  L.  well  in  excess  of  the  white 
I  Biiiingartner    4    196j.  p    495). 

In  addition  to  the  kind  of  care  received. 
tiie  linkage  tc  health  and  nutrition  are  again 
inanilested 

Life   Expect.incy 

Numerous  factors  enter  Into  computing 
the  life  expectancies  of  Individuals  and 
groiip.s  However,  without  the  fundamental 
elements  of  adequate  nutrition  .\nd  health. 
the  life  expecUiincy  of  an  Individual  Is  Ukely 
to  t>e  shortened  For  this  reason,  the  infor- 
mation on  this  element  Is  presented  here. 

While  gradually  increasing  for  Americans 
generally,  life  expectancy  for  the  black  man 
has  not  increased  In  fact.  It  has  dropped 
slightly  What  Is  even  more  striking  Is  that 
the  decrease  Ls  higher  among  black  men  In 
Ihclr  prime  working  years,  as  can  be  seen 
from  Table  3  An  Inference  which  can  be 
drawn  from  this  table  Is  the  probability  of 
an  Increase  In  wldowhcx)d  among  the  blacks 
Extrapolating  further,  such  figures  suggest 
that  an  Increasing  numt)er  of  families  will  be 
without  a  male  head  during  the  critical 
years  of  the  children's  development. 

Indeed,  as  Douglass  reported  in  an  article. 
•'The  Urban  Negro  Family."  there  were  pro- 
pjrtlonately  more  widows  among  non-white 
women  than  white.  Twenty  percent  of  non- 
white  women  were  widows  In  1960  as  com- 
pared with  under  7  percent  for  white  wom- 
en Another  finding  reported  was  that  non- 
white  women  become  widows  earlier  than 
white  women  i Douglass  In  The  American 
Segro    Reference   Book.    1966.   p,   340 1 . 

From  such  Information.  It  Is  compartlvely 
easy  to  infer  the  kinds  of  effects  the  lack 
of  a  male  head  of  household  could  have  on 
a  family's  economic  and  emotional  stabll- 
itv  -and.  particularly,  on  the  family's  chil- 
dren We  shall  return  to  considering  these 
and  other  effects  In  the  fourth  section  of  this 
chapter 

ECONOMIC   ST.^TUS    A.ND   UiPLOTMENT 

A  basic  pair  of  elements  In  terms  of  physi- 
cal survival  are  those  of  economic  status  and 
employment  Certainly,  no  other  elements 
are  more  directly  connected  to  poverty  than 
these  In  this  section,  we  present  their  main 
dimensions  for  the  inner  city  residents,  and 
note  their  relationships  to  education. 

Economic  Status:  For  Americans  as  a 
whole,  income  levels  are  rising,  resulting  In  a 
general  Improvement  In  economic  status. 
Our  concern  here  Is  to  what  extent  this  gen- 
eraJ  Improvement  Is  reflected  In  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  those  Americans  living  eith- 
er in  poverty  or  in  near  poverty. 

Between  1959  and  1967.  there  was  a  major 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  Negro  families 
with  higher  Incomes  In  metropolitan  areas. 
In  1967.  approximately  one-fifth  had  lncom»»' 
over  »lb.O(X).  double  the  proportion  In  l»59 
While  this  Increase  was  taking  place,  .it  was 
only  one-half  the  percentage  of  whllje  fam- 
ilies in  the  same  Income  bracket  (U.3.  Bureau 
of  Census,  Feb  ,  1969.  p  431.  Table  4,  on  the 
following  page,  Indicates  that  the  median 
family  Income  for  the  Negro  has  substantially 
increased,  but  it  Is  still  only  68  percent  of 
the    white    family    income    (Bureau    Census, 
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TABLr  5  -F»VaifS  RtSIDING  IN  POVERTY  ARtAS  HAVING 
ISCOMi  BELOW  IHt  POVERTY  LEVEL  116  MtTROPOLl  I  AN 
AREAS     1960  CENSUS'— Continued 


FICURf  9  NONWHITt  FAMILIES  IN  11  METROPOLITAN 
ARtAi  ACCORDING  TO  RtSIUlNtI  PO.ERTY  AREA,  ANO 
POVtHIY  LiVtL 


MetropoliUn  irM 


Wjstimjton   D  C 

Cenlijl  City 

Outside  cenliilcit/. 
Ballimoie 

Cent'3lcilV 

OutJide  central  city. 


Total       Percent 

nuiil)*'  ol  in  poverty 

tamiliti  MM 


17J.695 
30b.  21: 

229. CSS 
194.411 


4?  8 

3.8 

41  0 
10.7 


Pert«rt 

belc« 

poveily 

l«ve 

I 


16  7 
6  0 


17  9 
8  6 


Meliopolilan 
aiea 


Percent  in      Percent  in  Percent 

central  tio»eit(       below  pov- 

cily  area         eily  level 


.  Po.eity  level  his  t)een  detme'l  by  I"*  Socul  Secuirly  M- 
minisliation  It  IjKe^  into  account  tamiiy  size  composi  .on 
and  Hrm-no"tirm  reiide^e  *ith  the  cei'ing  in  19.9  set  at 
SS448  lor  a  nonfjrm  larnily  neaded  by  male  witn  /  oi  more 
members  hi.inj  ,  lelated  ch.ld  under  18  years  ot  ag?  Poveity 
area  is  based  on  a  poverty  inde«  usmg  5  soc«»coiK)m.c 
CiifKteiistics  (1)  percfit  ot  lair.i.es  ».tn  n-one»  mcome-. 
under  $3  000  m  1S59  C)  pe-cenl  d  childun  under  18  not 
living  mW  both  poierls  (3)  oerce'^t  oi  persons  .->. ens  and 
over  Kitn  less  man  3  .eirs  ol  scr;»oi  to'^pleled  (i)  percent 
ol  uTski.:ed  ma^e'  1  iboieis  and  seiwce  •oikeis)  i^tneen' 
pio.ed  c...:.jn  I3B0'  torce  (5>  percent  ol  Mousmj  umls  d.iapi 
dated  01  ijcki'^j  sonie  or  an  piumb.-g  laciiities  Alinougn 
po.ertY  aiej  jr.J  po.eilv  level  are  mutually  eiclus.ve  terms 
ii-.re  IS  a  ml- a,  o.enap  le  pwjue  b*lo«  poveitr  level 
lend  to  ii<e  ir  po.eri,  a-eas  for  a  precise  a.naiysis,  see  Pov- 
ert«  Aifa>  n  ine  1.0  Laijest  Metropol.lin  Areas,  PI  (S!)  M 
sujpiemenljry  -sport,.  I960  Censu,  ol  Population  Buieju  ol 
trie  Census,  Nov    u   196' 

Source    Louria  &  StoVe.,   POO.Ot  HtW   1968.    ■Piohles  ol 
Toei  ty  American  Cities."  p  3. 


Milwaukee 

Chicago 

Ne«  Yoi» 

Cleveland 

Wasliin,{ton 

St  Louis 

Bufalo 

Baltimore 

Ne*  Orleans.. 

Boston 

Philadelphia... 


99.0 

93.3 

90  6 

9?.b 

86  3 

7?  6 

84.2 

8?  8 

88.  1 

80  0 

79  i 

30.4 
29.3 

25.8 
27  8 

26.0 
42  1 
34  3 

35.3 
51  I 
28.4 
30.7 


Source  lourii  &  Stotiev  OPO  Of  HtW,  "PioWesol  Tweirty 
Majoi  Ameiican  Cities."  p  4. 


TABie  »-flGUM  7 


Ptitcntat*  dtstiibution 


Race  and  age  ol  head 


Number  Ol 
families  (in 
tnousands) 


Tout 


Ccniial  city 


InsMt*  SMSA 
Fiin|t 


Outside  SMSA  (rural) 


Total 


Urban 


ToUl 


Nonlarm 


4.375 

49.1 

24  4 

2.371 

50  7 

24.8 

558 

42  0 

23  7 

I  277 

48.0 

23  6 

I  711 

53  9 

44.0 

1  511 

58.6 

48  5 

243 

37  9 

29  2 

2«l 

42.5 

33  3 

39  641 

S^  '         A 

27  4 

27.  58S 

56  9 

25  6 

6  393 

64  ^ 

31   1 

5.094 

61  4 

32  5 

3  195 

79  8 

62  7 

2  336 

82  4 

64  6 

497 

74  2 

56  9 

296 

66  2 

55  1 

24  7 

25  9 
18  3 
24  4 

9  9 
10  ? 

8  2 

9  6 


38  3 
41  3 
33  6 
28.9 
17  I 
17  9 
17  3 
10  8 


51.0 

49  3 

S8  0 

51.9 

46.0 

41  3 

62  2 

57  5 

.34  3 

33  I 

35  3 

38  7 

20  3 

17  6 

25  8 

33  8 

fOOR 
Wh^te  ■  

22  to  i4  

55  Id  64  

65  and  ovef 

Nonwhile '      

22  Id  54   

55lo54     

55  and  over  

NONPOOfJ 
Wn.te  

22  to  54     

55  10  64     

65  and  Ovtf 

hO'Twhite       . ........ - 

22  to  54   _ 

55  to  64     

65  aisd  ovtf 

t  Ixludes  tamrties  vntn  a  head  uider  2:.  not  shown  separately 

Source    iKHson    car,.,"  and  WeHen.  T.rn.  "Residence    Race    ,-.d  Aje  0.  Poo-  Fam.hes  .n  1966  "  Sxi.lSecunt,  Bulletin,  U 

For  the  residents  of  the  cit.es    Lf.e  actual      a  median  salary  of  M  159    Comparing  these 

f^lXum  needa  of  families    food    cloth-  Francisco    All  other   b  acks  *""  'I,  »^  ,^'°' 

\nl  Thelt^r  Ttc   The  costs  for  these  items  are  the     self-respect"  level  in  any  of  "^e  twelve 

L  hl/he^  in  the  clt.es    especially  the  larger  n>aJor   cities   across   this   nation     In   central 

one,    UV^h    19^    the   Bureau   of   LaSor  cities  the  plight  of  the  Negro  Is  even  worsr 

S?a"st.«  ^bushed     data     concerning     the  In    1967,   the    --^'^    '"-"-; 'J,',*^-;,","^ 

n^inlmum   amount   of   money   required    for   a  Negro  ^^^l''"  *"  •^^^^^  .T^^'  ^^^J'^,"'^ 

familv   of   four   to   live   on   with   any   degree  that   somewhat   '•^/^^•" /^  •!;'°^^j^f„''^^ 

of  security  In  urban  center,  if  it  wanted  to  more  than  one-half  of  »''  ^"^'L'"^'^^'^  ['^ 

have  a     sense  of  self-respect  and  social  par-  inner  cities  across  this  nation  are  unab^  l<^ 

uc  patio^-  ^eU  figures  presented  in  Table  live    at    a    level    of    '  self-respect    "i^d    soc  al 

9  are  well  In  excess  of  the  national  poverty  participation      (New   York  Times.   March    16. 

threshold  (Bureau  of  Labor  Stat.stics    .March  1969    p    1). 

1*69   pp    1    92)  T*Bir.    9       Loir    Jiitn^    financial    requx'cmfnt 
It  should  be  remembered  that  these  figures  fg,  urban  /omify  0/  4 

are  conservaUve  since  they  are  computed  In  ^        ^^rk  Cuy  •6.021 

the  spring  of  1967  and  that  there  h»«  been  '        ^^  _. e.  104 

an    increase    In    conaumer    prices    since    that  Amrelea  6.305 

time    In    1967.   the   median  earning  of   pro-  ^   p^^lsco «■  S"?' 

fessloual  and  managerial  black  workers  waa  3*n  Francisco ^   ^^ 

»C208    White   collar   Negro    median    salarlea  Uilwauke«    ^^^^ 

*ere   »5.515    and   black  service  workers   had  Cleveland    - - 


IS.2 

tvc 

10.9 
lS.t 
U.7 
U.S 
29.« 
U.I 


13  4 

12  8 

13  7 
15  3 

8  1 

7  2 

8  5 

14  9 


35  8 
33  7 
47  1 
36.1 
29.3 
24  8 
41.6 
41.0 


20.9 

20.3 
21. C 
23.4 
U.2 
lflL« 
17.  S 
I&9 


27.8 
25  6 
33.5 
30.2 
21.3 
18  3 
27  2 
31  4 


15.5 
15  9 

13  9 
15  2 
10  1 

8  9 

14  9 
12.8 


Farm 


8  0 
8.1 

13.6 
5  9 
8.1 
6.5 

14  4 

9  6 


S.4 
4.4 

7.7 
12 

M 
1.6 
2.4 

6.1 


S  DeparlmenlolHeailh  fducalion  and  WeKire,  June  1969,  p  7. 

Tabu   9 —tote    iiitnjr   flnannal   requirement 
for  urban  family  0/  4— Continued 

Wii-shington,    DC 66.133 

St      Louis 6.002 

Philadelphia    *' f?? 

Detroit     \'Vin 

Baltimore    5.820 

Houston     - 5,542 

Source  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Wash- 
ington. DC,  Three  Standards  of  LH~ing  for 
an  irban  Family  of  Four  Persons.  March 
1969,  p.  16 

It  seema  apparent  that  the  national  stand- 
ard for  poverty,  at  least  in  terms  of  family 
income,  la  much  too  low  These  figures 
clearly  Indicate  that  the  cost  of  living  In  the 
cny_*nd  particularly  In  the  central  city- 
la  actually  forcing  more  families  Into  pov- 
erty than  Is  generally  realized 

In  conalderlng  the  generally  lower  Income 
of  the  ethnic  and  racial  minorities  In  Uie 
cities  when  compared  with  the  median  In- 
come (67.264)  of  hLs  white  fellow  worker 
(US    Bur    Census,  Feb    1969    p    47) .  an  easy 
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and  less  emotionally  loaded  explanation 
than  the  one  of  discrimination  comes  to 
mind:  the  educational  achievement  levels 
must  be  different  when  the  minority  groups 
.ire  compared  with  the  whites.  That  this  ex- 
I'Lination  simply  will  not  suffice  Is  demon- 
•  1  rated  by  Tables  10  and  11. 

ruble  10  presents  the  median  years  of 
n  hcLjlUig  for  persons  by  age,  sex,  and  race. 
With  only  one  exception,  the  striking  fact 
which  emerges  from  this  table  is  that  there 
IS  very  Iiille  difference  in  any  of  the  cate- 
gories for  comparison.  The  median  years  of 
srlioollng  completed  for  Negroes  Increased  by 
about  one  ye.»r  during  the  period  of  1960-68. 
During  this  same  period  there  was  little 
change  in  the  educational  level  of  whites  In 
the  inner  cities.  The  median  differences  be- 
tween black  and  white  central  city  males  is 
but  4  months  In  years  of  schooling. 


TABLE  lO.-MEDIAN  YEARS  OF  SCHOOL  COMPLETED  FOR 
PERSONS  25  TO  29  YEARS  OLD,  BY  SEX 


Metropolitan 
areas,  total 

Central 
cities 

Suburban 
rings 

1968 

1960 

1968 

1960 

1968      1960 

Both  sexes... 

White.... 

Negro 

Male .  . 

White 

12.6 

12.6 

12.3 

.  ....  12.7 
.  12.7 

12.4 
12.4 
11.4 
12.4 
12.5 
11.3 
12.3 
12.4 
11.4 

12.5 
12.6 
12.2 
12.6 
12.7 
12.3 
12.5 
12.5 
12.2 

12.4 
12.5 
11.4 
12.4 
12.6 
11.3 
12.3 
12.4 
11.5 

12.6  12.4 

12.7  12.4 
12.3      10.0 
12.7      12.5 
12.  7      12.  5 

Negro 

Female 

White.... 
Negro 

12.3 

...  12.5 

12.6 

12.2 

12,4      11.1 
12.6      12.4 
12.6       12.4 
12.3        9.9 

Source:  U.S.  Department  ol  Commerce:  Bureau  ol  Census, 
"Trends  in  Social  and  Economic  Conditions  in  Metropolitan 
Areas,"  1969,  p.  22. 


TABU   1! 


VIDIAN  INCnMl  FOR  WHITl  AND  NEGRO  MALES  25  TO  52  YEARS  OF  AGE    BY  YEARS  OF  SCHOOL  COMPLETED 


Central  cities 


Suburban  rings 


1967 


WHITE 


Elemeiitaiy 
HiRh  School 

College: 


8  years  ol  less 
1  to  3  years. 
4  years.. 
1  year  or  more 
4  years  or  more 


NEGRO 


Elementary     8  years  or  less 

High  School     1  to  3  years..         ,j. 

4  years  

College  1  year  or  more 


NEGRO  MEDIAN  INCOME  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  WHITE 


Elementary    8  years  or  less 
Hifh  School    1  lo  3  years 

4  years      . 
College:  I  year  or  more 

4  years  or  more 


t5,658 
6,748 
7,543 
9,222 

10,261 


4,215 
5,086 
5,642 
7,025 


75 
75 
75 
76 
74 


come 

Percent 

Median 

income 

Percent 





increase 

1959 

1959-67 

1967 

1959 

1959-67 

J5. 137 

10 

J6.454 

J6.  507 

17 

b.788 

17 

7,495 

6,342 

18 

6,265 

20 

8,188 

6.774 

21 

7,686 

20 

10,499 

8,726 

2(1 

8,486 

21 

11,536 

9,  t36 

21 

4,215 

23 

4.021 

2,7bC 

^6 

4,059 

25 

4,631 

4,050 

14 

4,323 

31 

5,980 

4.333 

38 

5,022 

40 

7,320 

5,167 

42 

67 

(') 

62 

SO 

(') 

70 

(') 

62 

64 

(  ) 

69 

(') 

73 

64 

(') 

65 

0) 

70 

59 

(•) 

(') 

(') 

(') 

{') 

(') 

I  Not  applicable 

Source    Bureau  ol  the  Census,     Trends  in  Social  and  Economic  Condition,  in  Metropolitan  Areas,"  US.  Department  ol  Com- 
merce   1969.  p  25 


Table  11,  again,  arrays  the  educational 
data  for  white  and  non-white  males  living 
In  the  central  cities  and  suburban  rings  and 
compares  them  for  median  Income.  However, 
the  really  depressing — and  equally  strik- 
ing— fact  which  emerges  here  is  that  the  in- 
come level  of  the  black  male  Is  markedly  less 
than  for  his  white  counterpart — regardless 
of  his  education  or  area  of  residence.  This 
table  also  makes  it  very  clear  that  \p.  both 
cities  and  suburbs  the  1967  median  income 
of  male  Negro  high  school  graduates  was 
about  the  same  as  that  of  white  males  who 
had  only  attended  elementary  school.  A 
Negro  college  graduate  was  barely  making 
more  annual  Income  than  a  white  high  school 
graduate. 

While  these  figures  give  no  indication  of 
the  quality  of  the  education  which  the  white 
and  non-white  groups  received.  It  is  appar- 
ent that  differences  In  educational  achieve- 
ment level,  translated  here  as  number  of 
years  in  school,  afford  no  real  explanation. 
Other  factors  are  obviously  Involved.  The 
Immediate  explanation  which  comes  to 
mind — quite  apart  from  the  educational 
quality  of  the  schcxDling  received — is  racial 
and  ethnic  discrimination  on  a  grand  scale. 
Moreover,  It  takes  little  effort  for  any  mem- 
ber of  any  of  the  racial  and  ethnic  groups 
to  arrive  at  the  same  explanation.  The  typi- 
cal admonishment  to  a  high  school  student 
from  the  minority  groups  to  stay  In  school 
now  so  he  will  have  an  opportunity  for  a 
better  Income  later  receives  only  partial 
support  from  the  figures  presented  In  Ta- 
bles 10  and  11.  He  may  have  an  opportunity 
for  a  better  Income  In  comparison  vlth  those 


from  the  minority  groups  If  he  does  stay  in 
school,  but  in  all  probability,  he  wont  have 
an  equal  opportunity  when  compared  with 
his  counterpart  from  the  white  majority 
group. 

In  this  section,  the  economic  status  of 
Impoverished  urban  citizens  has  been  largely 
treated  In  terms  of  two  indices,  income  level 
and  the  below-poverty  classification.  How- 
ever, there  Is  a  third  Index  which  should  l)e 
mentioned,  namely,  welfare  support.  As 
would  be  expected  for  those  Americans  strug- 
gling In  poverty,  a  large  percentage  of  them 
receive  some  degree  of  welfare  support.  In 
1961,  Negro  children  constituted  46  percent 
of  all  children  receiving  ATDC  in  the  country. 
In  inner  cities,  75  percent  of  the  children 
aided  were  non-white.  Although  in  1961,  the 
median  number  of  monthly  payments  re- 
ceived was  20.8  for  Negroes  as  compared  to 
11.5  for  whites,  nearly  50  percent  of  all  Negro 
families  on  APDC  had  monthly  incomes  of 
$120  or  less  as  compared  to  39  percent  of  all 
white  families.  In  fact,  one  of  every  five 
blacks  on  AFDC  had  a  monthly  income  of  680 
or  less,  which  equals  $960  a  year  (Polski  & 
Brown,  1967,  Table  33) . 

Employment 

A  comfortable  and  cherished  myth  has 
been:  the  "better"  the  education  an  indi- 
vidual secures,  the  greater  will  be  his  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  a  "better"  Job — including 
the  Impoverished  Individual.  We  have  already 
provided  some  evidence  which  sharply  con- 
tradicts this  belief — at  least  for  the  racial 
and  ethnic  minorities  living  In  urban  areas. 
In  this  section,  we  provide  additional  evi- 
dence In  further  contradiction  of  this  myth. 


For  it  Is  within  the  central  city  that  educa- 
tional attainment  is  most  dramatically  Unked 
to  tinemployment  and  underemployment. 

As    general    background    information,    it 
should    be    noted    that    big    city  'economies 
have  changed  from  a  past  dependence  upon 
craft  skills  and  Job  flexibility  to  abilities  cor- 
related with  literacy  and  formal  education. 
Furthermore,   as  Chapter  4   explains   in   de- 
tail, the  In-migration  of  groups  from  rural 
and  non-urban  areas  has  flooded  the  cities 
with  Americans  whose  skills  and  knowledges 
are  often  of  little  saleable  value  in  terms  of 
employment.  These  Americans,  without  either 
adequate  financial  resources  or  adequate  ur- 
ban capabilities,  gravitate  to  the  already  over- 
crowUed   inner  city   and   its  poverty.  By   lar. 
the    greatest    number    of    these    immigrants 
are   from   the   racial   and   ethnic   minorities. 
The  net  effect  of  the  non-saleable  skills  can 
be  seen  in  the  following  kinds  of  Information. 
In  a  survey  of  eight  large  cities  conducted 
by    the   Department   of   Labor   in    1966.    the 
rate  of  unemployment   in   slums  was  three 
times  the  national  average    (Manpower   Re- 
port. 4/1967.  pp.   74-75).  The  survey   found 
that   a   disproportionately    large    number   of 
slum  dwellers  were  neither  working  nor  look- 
ing for   work.  This  "nonpartlclpatlon  rate" 
was   11   percent   among  men   aged   20  to  64 
living   in   slum    neighborhoods.   The   sample 
survey  reported  that  the  average  rat«  of  "sub- 
employment"  for  the  ten  slums  was  34  per- 
cent   Lack    of   formal    education    and    voca- 
tional training  was  reported  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  for  unemployment  and  sub-em- 
ployment   among    slum    residents.    In    these 
neighborhoods,    a    third    of    all    unemployed 
adults  had  never  attended  high  school,  and 
two-thirds    had    not    graduated    from    high 
school. 

Approximately  a  year  later,  another  survey 
of  100  cities  reported  on  the  worst  poverty 
sections  of  these  cities.  For  the  last  quarter 
of  1967,  adult  blacks  had  an  average  city-wide 
unemployment  rate  of  nearly  7  percent  a= 
compared  with  3.2  percent  In  other  sections 
For  whites,  the  rates  were  3  percent  and  5 
percent  respectively  in  non-poverty  and  pov- 
erty sections.  For  blacks,  the  rates  were  9  per- 
cent '-  in  the  poverty  areas  and  5  percent  out- 
side of  them  (U.S.  Bur.  Labor  Stat  ,  January 
16.  1969). 

In  1968,  the  average  unemployment  r.ite 
decreased  from  5.2  percent  in  poverty  sec- 
tions and  to  slightly  less  than  3  percent  in 
non-poverty  sections.  For  blacks,  the  rate 
was  6.4  percent  in  poverty  sections  and  2.5 
percent  outside  of  them  (U.S.  Bur.  Labor 
Stat.,  January  16,  1969).  While  these  figures 
show  reductions  over  a  period  of  time  in  the 
unemployment  rates  for  blacks,  they  also 
show  that  the  blacks  are  trailing  well  behind 
the  employment  rate  of  the  general  popula- 
tion of  the  central  city. 

Table  12.  shows  the  unemployment  rates  in 
pyercents  for  non-whites  and  whites  over  a 
twenty-year  time  period  ( 1948-1968) ,  includ- 
ing the  "ratio  of  non-white  to  white.  Since 
1961,  the  unemployment  rate  for  both  white 
and  non-white  has  been  decreasing,  but  the 
unemployment  rate  for  blacks  continues  to 
be  twice  that  of  whites. 

However,  the  really  striking  figures  with  re- 
gard to  unemployment  emerge  when  we  ex- 
amine the  unemployment  rate  among  teen- 
agers. In  One  Year  Later  (1969),  the  follow- 
ing information  was  reported: 

"Black  teenagers.  In  the  final  quarter  of 
1967,  had  an  unemployment  rate  of  a  stag- 
gering 34  percent,  worse,  than  even  the 
(Kerner)  Commission  had  estimated.  By  1968 
it  had  been  reduced  to  27.3  percent.  The  gain 
was  highly  significant  but  did  not  remove 
the  problem  of  idle  youth  from  the  streets 
of  the  slums  and  ghettos."  (One  Tear  Later, 
1969,  pp.  10-11). 


F<x>tnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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-UNEVnorMENf   RATES  I    1»48  6^.    »NP    l«l 
(ISI  S  MCITHS) 


Nonwhitt 


Wliitt 


1448 

1949 

1950 

1951....  

1952...  

1963 

1954 , 

1955 

1956    

1957  „ 

1958 

19S9 

1963 

1961 

1962 

1963 „ 

1964 

1965 „ 

1966 

1«7   . 

1968  (Ul  6  montnv  smon- 
llly  «d|USi«l) . 


5.2 
t.9 

9.0 

5.3 

5  4 

4  5 

9  9 

8.7 

13 

7.9 

17.6 

laJ 

10  2 

13  4 

10  9 

10.8 

9.6 

8.1 

7  3 

7  « 


3  2 
5  6 
4.9 
3  1 
2  J 

2  7 
5.0 
3.9 

3  6 
J  S 
6.1 
4.8 
4.9 
6.0 

4  9 
5.0 
4.6 
4.1 
3  3 
3  « 


K«tB 

noavMuM 
to  ottiiit 

1  6 
1  S 
1  % 

1  7 
19 
17 
2.0 
2.2 

2  3 
2  I 
2  1 
2.2 
2.1 
2.1 
2.2 
2.2 
2  1 
2.0 
2  2 
2.2 

2.1 


'  T>(  unemptovm^t  rile  u  (il«  percent  un«m(iloyed  m  the 

Source  US.  Dfpi/tmen(  3'  Ljboc  Buteiu  ol  LJbOf  SUt.stics. 
Recent  Trentfi  n  Social  jnd  fconon«r  Cwdit'onj  3t  Negroes  m 
the  United  St2t«   luiy  1968  a.  K 


T.ibles  13  and  14  show  thf  comp.irlsons  be- 
tween .idiilts  and  te«n*«er8  In  terms  of  xm- 
emp'.oyment  rates  While  employment  rates 
are  higher  for  both  white  and  iim-white 
tefna«;ers  rhm  for  udults  the  !:i;vires  bliu*u 
lor  n.'H-*lme  '.een-ijers  are  us  striking  .is 
llicwe  rep^T'.td  by  the  preceding  source  • 
T.i!)'.e  14  uNj  makes  i:  r'.e;ir  th.it  this  hiiih 
teen  is;e  unenip'.oympnl  sitiiauim  has  existed 
for  quite  s-cme  time  wrhout  any  re.\l  evi- 
dence o'.  reined. .itioii 

The  impluatlons  of  these  ti»;ires  i/n  the 
teen.ipers  aioiie  are.  indeed.  stniTeerinit  when 
we  Consider  ihe  wa.'^tage  ol  lnini;ui  re- 
sources—not to  mention  the  costs  which 
may  be  incurred  In  surli  art.is  .is  welfu'e. 
c.'inie.  and  perh.ips  ri"h.ibilit.it;oii 

There  is  one  additional  p.4t'ern  to  tlie  em- 
pl  jynient  pic*. ire  o.'  impo\ 'rislied  Kr<'upa 
within  urban  area-i  which  mu't  bo  pit>!i- 
tloned  The  black  woman—  and  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent the  Spanish-surname  woman,  liaj^  more 
ccns..-:ent;y  b*eu  a'lle  to  serure  employment 
in  comp.'»r;*on  to  the  bl.irk  male''  What  la 
app.ireir.ly  happening  now  is  that  she  Is  be- 


ginning to  climb  up  the  economic  Udder  at 
a  more  rapid  rate  than  he  Is.  A  trend  U  de- 
M'lopln^  which  Indicates  that  the  woman 
will  not  only  be  a  more  cousisient  earner  la 
the  household  but.  In  relation  to  the  male 
hf:id  of  household,  she  will  also  be  the  major 
e.inier. 

I»BH    13  -UNlVPlOYVfNI  RATfS  BY  Sf«  AND  ACE. 
1%7   AND  1968  (1ST  6  MO'.THS)  ' 


Total. 


AiiuH  men       

AiJuil  *omen 

Teenjjeij- 26.4 


Nonwhite 

Mhite 

1967        196S 

1967 

1968 

7.  3          6.  S 

3.3 

3.2 

4.  5         4.  0 
6.9         6.4 

26.4       24.7 

2.1 
3.7 

10.2 

2.0 
14 

ia9 

'  Avefaff  seasonally  artiusted, 

leeiiagets  ■  include  those  16  to  19  years  old. 

Source   U  S.  Department  ol  labor.  Bureau  ot  Labor  Slalislicj. 
1969.  Recent  Trends,  July  1%8,  p.  13. 


TABLE  14.-M(HIT£  AND  NEGRO  UriEMPLOYMtNT  RATES  IN  CENTRAL  CITIES  FOR  SELECTED  GROUPS 


1 


Wkrtt 


N«|(« 


Rata 
Neirole 


1968 


Botn  Mies 

15  »eais  ind  o>«< 

IS  to  19  years      

Mate 

2<Z  years  and  3»er. 

Marred  *ilc  present.. 

Female,  2C  yean  and  over . 


3.5 
12.3 

2  i 
1  8 
3.5 


7  8 

30.4 

6.0 
4.5 
5.9 


2.2 
15 

24 
2.5 
L7 


1960 


Both  teies' 

16  yea's  and  over 

16  to  19  years 
Male 

20  ye.rs  and  over.    . . 

Married  oile  present 
Feovile,  20  years  iiHl  over. 


Ratn; 

Negro  lo 

hit* 

Negro 

white 

4.9 

10.7 

2.2 

IS 

22.7 

2.3 

4.8 

9.9 

2.1 

3.4 

7.  b 

2  2 

4.3 

lai 

2.2 

Source    U.S.  Later  Stalistrcs   Trends  m  SocuH  and  Economic  Conditions  m  Metropciitan  Areas.  Februarr  1969  p  31 


The  Implications  of  Uiis  pattern  axe  of 
particular  &igni&cance  la  terras  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  miile  child  s  maficuiine 
roles  and  responsibilities  or.  In  other  words, 
his  self-concept  When  this  situation  of  fe- 
nrLaie  dominance  at  home  la  coupled  with 
the  "petticoat  rule"  of  the  classroom — par- 
tacularly,  at  the  elementary  level,  the  imph- 
cationa  for  the  male  child  s  development 
are.  Indeed,  serious 

However,  the  employment  pa:  terns  and 
unemployment  rates  do  not   tell   the   whole 


story  There  is  another  element  involved  of 
equal  serlousne.ss.  specifically,  underemploy- 
ment or  sul)employment 

In  One  Year  Latr'-.  the  kinds  of  Jobs  avail- 
able to  blacks  were  summ.inzed  from  the 
Ke.-ner  Coinml^>sion  Report,  as  follows: 

'It  found  that  Negro  men  are  three  umea 
.Hs  likely  as  whites  to  be  in  unskilled  or  serv- 
ice Jobs  (based  on  1960  Census  Bureau  fig- 
ures* The  concentration  of  male  Negro  em- 
ployment at  the  lowe.st  end  of  the  occupa- 
tional   scale,    the    Commission    said.    Is     the 


single  most  important  source  of  poverty 
among  Negroes'."  (One  Vear  Later,  1969,  pp. 
4-5  I. 

Based  on  a  later  compilation  of  Informa- 
tion. Table  ISuon  the  following  page,  shows 
that  almoat  one  half  of  the  white  males 
employed  In  central  cities  worked  as  white 
collar  workers  whereas  only  one-fifth  of  the 
Negro  malea  were  so  employed.  There  has 
been  little  change  In  the  occupational  dls- 
tribuuon  of  either  white  or  Negro  men  since 
1960. 


TABLE 

15.-0ISIRIBUTI0N  OF 

PERSONS 

IN  CENTRAL  CITIES  EMPLOYED  IN  NONACRICULTURAL 

OCCUPATIONS 

Wkitl 

Nnro 

While 

Negro 

1968 

1960 

1968 

1960 

1968 

196J 

1968         1960 

MALE 
ToUi  (n>iiliooi> 

11.2 

12.1 

2.3 

19 
100 

FEMALE 

7.1 
100 

6.8 

1.8           1.3 

Total  percent 

Totii  perterrl 

100 

ICO 

100 

100           100 

Prolesswrva.  and  manaierial  aorliers 

30 

26 

19 
21 
21 

5 
7 

9 
12 
13 
32 
17 
17 

6 

12 
11 
31 
22 
17 

20 

48 

3 

12 

16 

19 
49 
3 
11 
18 

11               8 

Ciercai  and  saies  aorners . 

Craftsmen  .  

Optrativcs 

Laborers 

Seryiee  mrken 

17 

21 

19 

5 

8 

Clerical  afid  Silts  workers        ..       

Priva'e  house^old  «prker$       

A.I  other  ser»ce  workers 

23              13 
20             34 
27             26 

Craltsmen.  operalrvts.  aitd  laborers 

19              18 

Source   U.S.  Deportment  ot  Commerce.  Bureau  of  Ihe  Census.  Trends  m  Social  and  Economc  Condiliont  m  Metropolrtan  Areas  February  1969  p.  33. 


In  contrast  to  this  Is  the  marked  Increase 
of  white  collar  Jobs  for  black  women  from 
l':)60  to  1968.  The  rise  la  from  one-fitth  In 
U60  to  one-tMrd  In  1963  The  Increase  la 
accounted  for  among  clerical  and  sales  work- 
ers Black  domestic  workers  were  far  fewer 
in  1968  than  I960. 

The  "Kemer  Commission"  reported  that  la 
addition  to  the  2  million  unemployed,  about 
10  million  people  are  underemployed,  8  5  mll- 
Lon  of  whom  work  full-time  and   earn  less 


F-Jijtnotea  at  end  of  article. 


than  the  annual  poverty  wage  (Kemer.  1968, 
p  231  I  M.tny  of  the  rioters,  the  Commission 
p<jinted  out.  were  employed,  but  worked  In 
intermittent,  low  status,  unskilled  Jobs — 
Jobs  which  they  regarded  as  below  their  level 
of  education  and  ability  (Sat  Adv  Com  on 
Cini  Disorders,    1968.  p    232). 

The  *fanpoir<*i-  Rrport  of  the  Prendent, 
April,  1968,  published  a  new  national  sub- 
employment  measure  reflecting  the  Judgment 
that  workers  with  low  earnings  may  have 
problems  which  are  as  persistent  and  griev- 
ous   as    tiiooe   of    many    workers    with    sub- 


stantial unemployment.  The  measure  Is  a 
conserratlve  one  which  focuses  on  the  most 
serious  elements  of  unemployment  and  low 
e:)rnlng«.  It  Includes  two  distinct  groups: 
(1)  workers  who  were  unemployed  15  or 
mrwe  weeks  during  the  year;  and  (2)  those 
who  made  less  than  $3,000  for  year-round, 
full-time  work  (Manpotcer  Report  of  the 
Pre^.  1968,  p.  34).  Table  16,  over  page,  is 
b.ised  on  the  new  measure  and  indicates  that 
ill  1966  there  were  three  times  as  many  non- 
whites  as  white  men  who  were  subemployed. 
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TABLE  16.-SUBEMPL0VMENT  INDICATORS  FOR  MEN,  1966 


NonwhH* 


Whilt 


Subempkiyment  rale.  1966  

Indicators  ol  subemploymeni :  Number 

ol  tow  earners,  1966  (in  thousands) 
Monthly  iverage   number  unemployed 

15  weeks  or  more,  1966  (in  thousands). 


21.6 

635 

69 


7.6 

1,417 

255 


Source  Bureau  o»  Labor  Statistics.  Bureau  ol  the  Census, 
"Recent  Trends  m  Social  and  Economic  Conditions  ol  Negroes 
,n  Ihe  United  Stales,"  Washington,  DC.  July  1968.  p.  17. 

A  new  Labor  Department  study  of  the 
Washington  labor  force  reported  In  The 
Washxngton  Post  (5  18  1969)  broadens  the 
subemployment  measure  to  more  accurately 
describe  the  extent  of  Joblessness  and  under- 
employment m  a  large  urban  center.  In  the 
new  study,  the  subemployment  rate  for 
Washington  Is  23.1  percent.  The  following 
categories  were  used  to  arrive  at  the  above 
figure:  (1)  the  unemployed;  (2)  workers  who 
hold  full-time  Jobs  receiving  incomes  below 
poverty  level  (as  defined  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment In  1968;  (3)  part-time  workers  who 
would  like  to  work  full-time;  and  (4)  people 
who  need  work  but  are  not  actively  search- 
ing for  Jobs  (normally  called  non-par- 
tlclpants  In  the  labor  market  who  are 
not  counted  In  monthly  unemployment 
statistics). 

Comparisons  of  "under-utlllzatlon"  rates — 
as  the  study  calls  subemployment,  show  Ne- 
groes consistently  In  an  Inferior  position  as 
Table  17  Indicates.  When  Intermittent  em- 
ployment, low-wage  work,  and  other  fac- 
tors are  also  Included  as  a  measure  of  de- 
privation, conditions  In  slum  areas  are  seen 
to  be  especially  acute.  According  to  De- 
partment of  Labor  statistics,  the  subemploy- 
ment rate  In  nine  selected  slum  areaa  In  1966 
was  32.7  percent.  Table  18  indicates  the  rates 
for  each  of  the  nine  areas. 

TABLE   17.-UNDERUTILIZAT10N   RATE,  WASHINGTON,  D.C.- 
DECEMBER 1961 


housing  and  living  conditions.  Basically, 
these  elements  can  be  considered  from  two 
vantage  points.  The  first  Is  to  view  them 
strictly  In  terms  of  their  measurable  physi- 
cal characteristics,  eg  ,  condition  of  dwell- 
ings, kinds  of  facilities  per  unit,  number  of 
poor  people  in  the  cities,  and  overcrowding 
The  second  is  to  view  these  elements  of 
housing  and  living  conditions  in  terms  of 
the  quality  or  style  of  living  which  they 
engender.  In  this  section,  we  outline  some 
of  the  key  features  from  the  first  vantage 
point  and  consider  their  significance  for 
education.  In  the  next  section  on  the  family, 
we  consider  the  second  vantage  point. 
Substandard  Housing 
While  there  was  a  sharp  decline  In  the 
proportion  of  substandard"  houses  among 
non-whites  between  1950  and  1960,  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders nevertheless  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"Nationwide,  25  percent  of  all  non-whites 
Uving  In  the  central  cities  occupied  sub- 
standard units  in  1960,  compared  to  8  per- 
cent of  all  whites.  PreUmlnary  Census  daU 
indicate  that  by  1968,  the  figures  had  dropped 
to  16  and  6  percent  respectively.  However. 
If  "deteriorating"  units,  and  units  with  seri- 
ous housing  code  violations  are  added,  the 
percentage  of  non-whites  living  in  inade- 
quate housing  in  1966  becomes  much 
greater."  {Rep.  Nat.  Adv.  Com.  on  Civil  Dis- 
OTdera.  1968.  p.  257) . 

Table  19,  on  the  following  page,  cites  the 
proportions  of  all  non-white  housing  units 
designated  as  deteriorating,  dilapidated,  or 
lacking  full  plumbing  for  14  of  the  largest 
cities  of  the  U.S.  In  1960  (Rep.  Nat.  Adv. 
Com.  on  Civil  Disorders.  1968.  p.  257). 

TABLE  19.-SUBSTANDAR0  HOUSING  IN  14  OF  THE 
LARGEST  U.S.  CITIES-1960 


Age  group 

White 
malt 

Negro 
male 

White 
female 

Neil* 
temalo 

14  to  21 

11.4 
3.0 
5.1 
5.1 

31.9 
12.0 
10.0 
11  0 

9.5 
5.5 
4.9 
4.4 

40.7 

22  to  44  ...   . 

13.6 

45  to  64 

10.4 

65  and  over 

las 

City 


Percentage  ot 
nonwhite  occu- 
pied housing 
units  classified 
deteriorating, 
or  dilapidated, 
1960 


Percentage  of 
nonwhite  occu- 
pied housing 
units  classified 
deteriorating, 
dilapidated,  or 
sound,  but 
without  lull 
plumbing,  1960 


Source    Robert  J.  Samuelson.  the  Washington  Post.  May  18. 
1969.  

TABLE  18.-EMPL0YMENT  CONDITIONS  IN  9  SERIOUSLY 
DISADVANTAGED  SLUM  AREAS.  NOVEMBER  1966 

Unemployment  rale  in  United  States                --  3.5 

Unemployment  rate  in  9  slum  areas  (estimated  average).  9.  s 
Subemployment    rate   (unemployment    and    estimated 

underemployment):  '  , 

Total. 9  slum  areas ■**•' 

24 
4S 


New  York 

Chicago 

Los  Angeles 

Phlladelphii 

DetrtMt - 

Baltimore 

Houston. - 

Cleveland. 

Washington.  D.C. 

St  Lou  is 

San  Francisco... 

Dallas 

New  Orleans 

Pittsburgh 


33.8 
32.1 
14.7 
28.6 
27.9 
30.5 
30.1 
29.9 
15.2 
40.3 
21.3 
41.3 
M.3 
49.1 


42.4 
42.8 
18.1 
32.0 
30.1 
31.7 
36.7 
33.9 
20.8 
51.6 
34.0 
45.9 
56.9 
58.9 


Boston:  Ronbury  area      -     

New  Orleans:  Several  contiguous  areas. 
New  York  Cifv: 
Central  Harfem. 


East  Harlem 

Bedlord-Stuyvesant — 

Philadelphia.  North  Philadelphia. 
Phoenu:  Salt  River  bed  area... 

St.  Louis:  North  side 

San  Francisco:  Mission-Fillmore. 


29 

33 

2t 

34 

42 

39 

25 

I  Subemployment  includes:  (1)  the  unemptoyed  as  usually 
defined  (those  unemployed  and  actively  tooking  'or  work); 
(2)  part-time  workers  wanting  full-time  emptovment;  (3)  full- 
time  workers  with  weekly  earnings  at  follows:  heads  ol  houso- 
holds  under  65  years  old  earning  less  than  {60  per  week  wprkinf 
full  time  and  individuals  under  65  who  are  not  heads  of  house- 
holds  and  earn  less  than  t56  per  week  m  a  full-time  lOb;  (4) 
hall  the  adult  mates  not  in  the  labor  force;  and  (5)  halt  UM 
adult  males  estimated  to  have  been  missed  in  the  survey. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Stafistcs,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
"Social  and  Economic  Conditions  of  Negroes  in  the  United 
Slates,"  Washington,  DC  .  October  1967,  p.  97. 

Housing  and  Living  Conditions 
Resulting  largely  from  the  problems  as- 
sociated with  low  levels  of  employment  and 
economic   status   Is   another    whole   set  of 
problems  associated  with  the  elements  of 


Source-  Report  ot  The  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civic 
Disorders,  Washington,  D.C,  March,  1968,  p.  257. 

As  can  be  seen,  these  percents  are  gen- 
erally much  greater  than  the  25  percent 
cited  above  for  substandard  housing  In  the 
nation.  It  was  also  reported  that  blacks,  on 
the  average,  occupy  much  older  housing 
than  whites. 

Precise  information  on  overcrowding  (e.g., 
number  of  people  In  bousing  units  over  and 
above  the  number  for  which  such  units  were 
designed)  and  the  problems  with  dilapidated 
housing  has  been  difficult  to  gather  in  ste- 
tlstical  form  for  the  general  inner  city  areas. 
The  following  account,  however,  reflects 
only  too  faithfully  what  most  people  who 
have  ever  Uved  In  or  worked  In  ghetto  areas 
have  experienced.  It  was  made  by  the  princl- 
p«a  of  a  school  in  New  York's  Inner  city. 

"  'As  for  housing,'  Shapiro  continued,  'our 
middle-income  housing  is  the  low-income 
St.  Nlcliolas  housing  project.  They  send  us 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


about  three  hundred  and  fifty  children.  The 
housing  conditions  for  many  others  are  very 
bad.  Across  the  street  a  house  buUt  for  eight 
families  has  forty-five.  Next  door  there  are 
two  houses  with  serious  heating  problems. 
Two  winters  ago,  I  spent  hours  trying  to 
track  down  the  owner,  and  finally  I  told 
the  man  who  said  he  was  only  the  agent 
that  If  heat  wasn't  provided,  there 'd  be  a 
picket  line  of  teachers  and  me.  There  was 
heat  for  the  rest  of  the  winter.  The  next  year 
there  was  no  heat  again  and  we  couldn't 
even  find  the  agent.  Finally  the  city  took  it 
over  as  a  public  nuisance.  Another  time  for 
another  building,  we  found  someone  In  the 
Mayor's  ofBce  who  was  vulnerable  to  picket- 
ing and  he  arranged  for  the  city  to  take 
that  one  over.  Nonetheless,  the  furnace  re- 
mained broken,  and  it  took  us  fifteen  days 
of  constant  pressure  to  get  It  fixed."  (Hent- 
off,  1966,  p.  6). 

The  findings  from  the  "Kerner  Commis- 
sion" concerning  the  housing  and  living 
conditions  In  1967  are  applicable  In  1969. 
Specifically,  In  the  large  cities  surveyed,  the 
findings  were : 

1.  Blacks  either  pay  the  same  rent  and 
receive  less  for  their  money  than  do  whites 
or  they  pay  more  rent  for  the  same  accom- 
modations. 

2.  Blacks  are  discriminated  against  In 
terms  of  the  enforcement  of  building  codes 
by  both  landlords  and  municipal  authorities. 

3.  The  housing  conditions  in  which  non- 
whites  (24  percent  of  all  units)  live  are  over- 
crowded and  the  physical  facilities  are  in- 
adequate (Forty-seven  percent  of  the  units 
occupied  by  non-whites  in  the  disturbance 
areas  were  classified  as  non-standard.) 

4.  Poverty  Is  the  foremoet  reason  for  the 
black  to  live  In  substandard  housing. 

5.  Discrimination  in  the  housing  market 
is  the  second  major  reason  which  forces  non- 
whites  Into  ghetto  housing. 

6.  Inadequate  Federal  building  programs 
have  done  comparatively  UtOe  to  alleviate 
the  housing  problems  for  Improvertshed  In- 
ner city  residents  {Nat.  Adv.  Com.  on  Civil 
Disorders.  1967,  p.  258-259) . 

Taken  together  these  findings  provide 
meaning  for  the  bleak  term  racial  and  ethnic 
isolation.  In  One  Year  Later  (1969),  it  was 
noted  that  while  some  imiwovements  had 
l)een  made,  the  major  fMt)blems  remained. 
The  general  concltislon  drawn  Is  below- 
noted: 

"Progress  In  dealing  with  the  conditions 
of  slum-ghetto  life  has  been  nowhere  near 
in  scale  with  the  problems,  nor  has  the  past 
year  seen  even  a  serious  start  toward  changes 
in  national  priorities,  programs,  and  Institu- 
tions advocated  by  the  Commission.  The 
sense  of  urgency  In  the  Commission  report 
has  not  been  reflected  In  the  nation"s  re- 
sponse ""  {One  Year  Later,  1969,  p.  62). 

Related  Factors:  New  Homes,  Poverty 
Families,  Birth  Rates,  and  Population  Pro- 
jections.—ThSit  the  situation  Is  not  likely  to 
improve  Just  through  the  filtering  down  of 
"prosperity""  is  well  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing Information  on  the  housing  market,  the 
number  of  Impoverished  families  In  the  na- 
tion, birth  rates,  and  the  population  projec- 
tions. With  regard  to  the  purchase  of  new 
homes,  the  following  statement  Is  made  in 
Housing  America's  Low-  and  Moderate-In- 
come '*  Families: 

Families.— 'For  families  Just  above  the 
poverty  level.  It  is  clear  that  opportunities  to 
purchase  new  homes  at  prevailing  prices  and 
at  market  Interest  rates  are  generally  un- 
avaUable.  In  1966,  only  0.7  percent  of  the 
purchasers  of  FHA-insured  new  homes  under 
the  conventional  FHA  Section  230  program 
had  effective  annual  Incomes  of  less  than 
$4  000-  only  2.9  percent  of  the  purchasers 
had  incomes  between  $4,000  and  $4»99.  and 
only  8.3  percent  had  inoMnes  between  »5,000 
and  $5,9»9."   (Keith.  1968,  p.  1). 

When  these  percents  are  considered  in  re- 
lation to  the  numbers  of  families  which  are 
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Vion  we  describe  what  »ome  of  the  major 
one*  are  and  consider  their  significance  for 
the  urban  education  ■ystem.  Therefore,  the 
tjr,-t  p.TXt  of  thU  section  deals  with  »onie  gen- 
eral KU-iilfitlcs  on  the  family:  the  second. 
ftith  the  character  of  Inner  city  famUy  Uv- 
iiig  Much  of  what  we  say  in  both  parts  Is 
lUmlttedly  negative,  but  we  stress  that  the 
luratives"  are  the  results  of  a  perrlclous 
.uid" insidious  combination  of  economic  pov- 
erty discrimination,  Isolation,  and  sheer 
phy.slcal  hardships.  And  we  further  sUesa 
that  such  negatives  are  not  to  be  con- 
-.(lercxi  R^  intrinsic  to  Uie  Imixjvcrlshed  urban 

I:iniilv. 

The  Family  In  General 

II  Is  important  to  point  out  at  the  begin- 
ning that  within  the  Negro  family  structure 
a.s  within  the  white  family,  there  Is  great 
diversity  and  variation.  And  It  Is  the  similar- 
ities and  differences  so  well  documented  In 
Andrew  Blllingsleys  Black  Families  in  White 
America  that  make  it  almost  impossible  to 
generalize  about  the  structure  of  the  Negro 
family. 

In  19t)5,  Moynih.in  made  a  report  on  the 
strurture  of  Negro  families.  Usmg  sources 
whioh   Included  the  U.S.  Census  of  Popula- 


tion 1960;  Nonwiate  Population  by  Race, 
and  Vital  Statistics  of  the  VS..  he  found 
that  nearly  one-fourth  of  urban  Negro  births 
are  not  Illegitimate;  nearly  one-fourth  of 
all  Negro  famtUee  are  beaded  by  a  female. 
What  Is  amazing,  however,  la  that  despite  the 
economic  and  other  pressures  which  the 
Negro  family  must  face,  75  percent  of  urban 
Negro  marriages  remained  intact,  75  percent 
of  Negro  births  were  legitimate,  and  75  per- 
cent of  all  Negro  families  were  headed  by 
a  male. 

The  situation  as  Moynihan  found  It  In 
1965  Is  not  improving  as  Illustrated  by  the 
following  figures.  The  proportion  of  hu^,- 
band-wlfe  families  among  blacks  declined 
from  73  percent  to  66  percent  between  1960 
and  1968.  Table  23  shows  the  comparison  of 
types  of  families  by  percent  for  race  and  lo- 
cation, l.e.,  central  cities,  suburban  rings, 
and  the  metropolitan  areas  In  general.  As 
table  24  shows,  a  higher  percentage  of  un- 
related (not  blood-related)  males  reside  with 
black  famlUes  (47  percent)  than  do  white 
males  with  white  families  (36  percent)  In 
the  inner  cities.  One-fifth  of  all  male  un- 
related individuals  in  the  central  cities  are 
black.  Approximately,  the  same  percent  exists 
for  the  suburban  rings. 
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I  As  stated  in  tite  sooice  cited:  "No  estimates  are  included  tor 
misstatements  on  the  birth  record  or  lor  tailure  to  register 
births.  The  decision  to  conceal  the  illegitimacy  ot  births  is  likely 
conditioned  by  attitudes  in  tt<e  mottier's  social  group  toward 
her  and  toward  children  bom  out  ol  wedloclt.  Also,  the  ability 
(economic  or  otherwise)  to  leave  •  community  betore  the  birth 
ol  the  child  is  an  important  consideration.  These  factors  probably 
result  in  proportionately  jireater  understatement  ot  illegitimacy 
in  the  white  group  than  tn  ftte  nonwhite." 

Note:  34  States  and  the  Distiict  o<  Columbia  report  legitimacy 
status  on  birth  certificates.  For  the  remaining  States  the  illegit- 
imacy ratio  is  estinatod  from  the  reporting  States  m  each  ot  the 
9  nographic  divisioiis.   Tht  loaowmg  States  do  not  report 

legitimKy:  Arizona.  Arkansas,  Calitornia,  Colorado,  (^nneetcut, 
Idaho,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Nebiaska.  New  Hampshne. 
New  Mexico,  New  Yoik,  Oklahoma  Vermont,  Geoig'a.  and 
Montana.  The  last  2  States  reported  betore  1957. 

Source-  U  S    Dersrtrr.ent  o'  Health,  f  lucsticn    and  Ae"3re. 


Already  documented  In  the  first  and  third 
sections  of  this  chapter  are,  the  higher  mor- 
tality rates  for  non-white  fathers,  mother-^ 
and  children  and  the  fact  that  the  birth  r.ite 
for  non-white  children  is  increasing.  A  l^ic". 
not  previously  mentioned  is  that  the  numbr  r 
of  Ulegillmaie  children  t)orn  to  black  moth- 
ers has  also  increased.  The  latest  data  indi- 
cate thai  illegitimate  births  have  been  i?:- 
creasing  for  both  black  and  white  mothers. 
No  reliable  comparison  of  the  dlHerence  be- 
tweer.  the  rales  for  black  and  white  moiherb 
can  be  made  for  reasons  slated  In  Table  25 
which  follows. 

Nan-whit'rs  ha\e  :i  siibsiuniially  hither  di- 
vorce rale  than  white  inner  city  dwelier.>= 
The  uou-white  male  divorce  rate  is  five  times 
tliat  ol  his  white  counterpart.  The  nou-white 
lemale  has  a  divorce  rale  six  times  that  oi 
her  while  counterpart  (Douglass,  1966.  p. 
5401.  Moreover,  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  non-whiie  suicide  rate.  Although 
white  suicide  rales  definitely  exceed  those  of 
non-whites,  the  difference  in  recent  years  is 
decreasing  (L'.S.  Bureau  oj  LahOT  Statu.txc.s, 
1966.  p.  225  I. 

.'Vlready  mentioned  as  an  Index  of  economic 
.suitus,  welfare  support  for  Impoverished  ur- 
ban families  is  often  a  fact  of  life.  Concern- 
ing marital  suuus.  37  percent  of  all  Negro 
AFDC  recipients  were  married;  54  percent  of 
white  recipients  were  married.  Three  times 
as  many  black  were  single,  compared  to 
whites.  Approximately  the  same  proportion 
of  blacks  as  white  recipients  were  character- 
ized by  home  broken  by  marital  discord  (di- 
vorce, legally  separated,  and  deserted)  in 
1961  (Polskl  and  Brown,  1967,  Tables  31-33b) . 
Previously  mentioned  have  been  the  ele- 
ments of  health,  nutrition,  economic  status, 
emploj-ment,  and  housing  and  living  condi- 
tions— all  of  which  add  up  to  a  massive  con- 
stellation of  elements  and  interactions  work- 
ing against  the  continuation  of  the  Impov- 
erished urban  famUy  as  a  unit — let  alone 
.-igalnst  its  roles  of  providing  stability  and 
protection  for  Its  children.  The  truly  remark- 
able fact  is  that  In  spite  of  aU  the  problems 
for  which  these  famlUes  must  almost  daily 
find  resolutions,  the  majority  of  them  still 
manage  to  function  as  Intact  and  vital  units 
in  the  Inner  city. 

Character  of  Inner  City  Living 
The  character  and  quality  of  inner  city 
living  is  difficult  to  fathom  from  sets  of 
Btatistlcs  which  are  highly  abstracted  state- 
ments of  the  effects  of  such  Uving  on  the 
residents.  Yet,  it  is  with  the  character  of 
life  In  the  inner  city  that  both  its  residents 
and  the  urban  school  must  deal. 

We  have  yet  to  develop  an  adequate  quan- 
titative measure  for  life  style.  Accordingly, 
this  second  part  on  the  family  Is  largely  de- 
scriptive and  anecdotal  In  Its  sampling  of 
the  evidence. 

Mlnuchln,  et  al  (1967),  In  an  intensive 
study  of  six  families  of  chUdren  at  the 
Wiltwyck  School,  a  private  residential  treat- 
ment center  in  New  York,  describes  the  fami- 
lies of  the  children  with  whom  they  worked : 
"Their  families  are  impoverished,  disad- 
vantaged, unstable,  'hard-core'  famUles.  They 
are  mostly  from  minority  ethnic  backgrounds 
(Negro  and  Puerto  Rican),  and  they  dwell 
in  the  congested,  rat-infested  ghettos  and 
slums  of  New  York  City.  Such  children  and 
their  families  can  be  found  in  the  big  cities 
throughout  our  nation.  We  do  not  know  how 
•representative'  the  families  we  worked  with 
are.  But  we  do  know  that  all  such  families 
have  In  common  a  difficult  struggle  for  sur- 
vival in  our  society.  They  are  often  'multi- 
agency'  families.  In  varying  degrees  they  are 
known  to  the  police,  courts,  welfare  facili- 
ties, shelter  agencies,  clinics,  hospitals,  so- 
cial agencies,  visiting  nurse  associations,  tru- 
ant officers,  parole  officers,  and  other  private 
citv,  and  state  Institutions.  And  yet  they  are 
anonymous.  For  although  they  are  in  con- 
stant" contact  with  the  lnstitution.il  repre- 
sentatives of  society,  they  remain  .shacx'. \ 
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thev  feel  left  out  of  the  ma:n  s-.re.im    as  In- 
deed they  are  " 

With  regard  tu  one  of  the  5.tx  f.imiUes 
-stud'.ed  the  following  account  of  the  qualitv 
of  the  world  thi.s  finilly  lives  in  i,s  given 

•Strangers  neighbors,  'cops  '  schoolmates. 
fnend.s  and  rei.»tives  move  thrcmgh  this 
world  and  M)  do  the  sh  idow  V  transient  lovers 
of  some  o;  these  people  There  are  money  and 
adventures  to  be  taken  .ind  victims  to  be 
took  There  i>  action  the  exouernent  or  the 
chase  of  the  oemg  ohti.-ed  TS.ere  are  risk.s 
The  world  is  peopled  by  adults  who  can  be 
counted  on  and  acluU.^  whom  you  cannot 
trust    ■   (Miiiuchin    et  al    li»67    p    127i 

In  one  of  a  collection  of  pnpers  pertaining 
to  the  disadv  intaged  child  iFros;  and  H.iwkes 
141661  Jules  Henrv  noted  the  below -!.i>ted 
qualities  and  char.icteristic.~ 

•Among  the  children  o;  the  very  poor, 
survival  must  take  precedence  over  every 
other  consideration  Where  the  fight  tor  sur- 
vival involves  the  full  energies  of  the  child, 
how  can  he  find  the  time  and  the  strength 
to  develop  the  values  espoused  by  his  society. 
such  .V6  pride  m  work  reward  tor  eSort  con- 
sideration of  other  people  .ind  courage  m 
meeting  lifes  problems^     (page  377  i 

• 
•Where  no  father  Is  present  during  the  eve- 
ning there  ts  usually  no  organized  meal,  no 
organized  opportunity  for  language  exchange, 
no  real  interaction  .K  common  result  is  cumu- 
lative deficit  in  the  language  component  of 
a  child  s  development  Since  this  deficit  Is 
q  lalitative  and  quantitative,  it  is  erroneous 
to  believe  these  children  are  characteristi- 
cally nonverbal  >  Henry  in  Frost  .ind  H.iwkes. 
1966    pp    377    380  1 

Reis.sman  1962;  al^i  presents  information 
on  the  chau-acter  of  inner  city  living 

•The  kev  to  much  of  tlie  family  life  is  se- 
curltv  and  protecticn  The  large  extended 
family  -•  provides  a  sm.all  world  in  which 
one  is  accepted  and  same  If  help  is  needed 
the  family  is  the  court  of  fir.^t  resort  and  will 
provide  it  at  lea-st  to  some  extent  Time  and 
energy  rather  than  nuiiev  are  the  chie!  re- 
sources provided 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  home  is  a  crowded  busv  active  noisv 
place  where  no  one  child  is  focused  upon 
There  are  too  manv  children  fur  this,  and 
the  parents  have  too  little  time  Conse- 
quently the  children  spend  miich  more  time 
in  each  others  companv  and  with  the  rela- 
tives Individualism  and  self-concern  on  the 
part  of  the  children  is  much  less  likely  to 
emerge  and  Is  In  fact  di-.couraged  In  this 
more  family-centered  home 

•  Inten.'.e  parent-child  relationships  are  in- 
frequent, and  while  the  danger  of  parental 
rejection  Is  present,  overprotection  is  out  of 
the  question 

The  atmosphere  Is  much  more  communal 
and  to  some  extent  cooperative  (Reissman. 
1962    pp    36  37) 

A  characteristic  of  much  concern  to  edu- 
cators and  psychologists  has  been  the  con- 
siderable use  of  punishment  or  discipline  As 
the  following  statements  bring  out.  it  is 
hkely  that  school  personnel  are  not  placing 
most  forms  of  punishment  i excepting  ex- 
treme forms,  of  course)  in  their  proper  per- 
spective for  these  families 

Since  physical  punishment  is  part  of  the 
everyday  pattern  among  the  disadvantaged, 
there  Ls  probably  considerable  adaptation  to 
It  and  it  18  not  perceived  as  a  major  threat 
to  the  ego.  as  physical  punishment  and  ag- 
gre.>iion  generally  are^xpressed  rather  easily 
and  directly,  it  is  unlikely  that  they  have  the 
sadistic  overtones  that  often  produce  the 
negative  correlates  of  punishment. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


••Why  do  underprivileged  parents  use  pun- 
ishment so  freely'  This  practice  is  frequent- 
ly intepreied  a.s  reftrictive  and  iinloviiu? 
However  with  the  peculiar  problema  that 
plague  their  lives,  with  ;ar.:e  I.mulifs  often 
crov»ded  Into  ^mall  apartments  uirt  with 
both  vi,orking.  the  problem  of  discipline  l>e- 
comes  a  dllTlcuU  one  Popularly  lield  notion- 
ot  permissiveness  cannot  easily  be  applied 
Respect  and  obedience  without  a  lot  ol  argu- 
ing and  reasoning'  l.s  probably  nr.ich  more 
convenient  when  the  parents  come  honif 
tired  from  .i  hard  days  work  They  are  in 
no  mood  to  cajole  the  children  and  tliey  re- 
sort much  more  quickly  to  ph>slcal  punish- 
ment -  not  s.idisttc  beatings,  but  <i  quick  slap 
and  a  strong  lone 

Underprivileged   people  do   not   see  disci- 
pline as  iiic  vnslsteiil  with  love    that  is.  they 
do  not   feel   wnen   they  .^p^iiiish   a  child   that 
this  might  indicate  a  laclt  of  love  f  jr  him 
(Reis.-m.in    1962.  pp    39-^0 1 

There  are  several  additional  qualities 
which  make  up  the  character  of  inner  city 
living  which  are  all-loo-often  lost  in  the 
enumeration  of  neg-tive  characteristics  It 
is  fitting  th.U  this  section  end  with  a  state- 
ment of  these  qualities  On  the  positive"  side 
are 

•The  cooperativenjss  and  mutual  aid  th.it 
mark  the  extended  f..mll>.  avoidance  ol  the 
strain  accompanying  competitiveness  and  in- 
dividualism equaliiarianism.  informality 
and  warm  humor,  freedom  of  self-bl.ime  and 
parental  over-protection;  the  children  s  en- 
joyment of  each  others  company  and  less- 
ened Sibling  rivalry,  the  security  found  in 
the  extended  family  and  in  a  traditional  out- 
loolv      iReis.-man.  I'JoJ.  p   48 1  . 

Summary  of  the  Chapter 
In  this  chapter,  we  h  ive  considered  the  en- 
vironment of  the  impoverished  urban  student 
in  terms  of  us  impact,  its  offerings,  and  its 
dilTerences  .Mthough  not  exhaustively,  we 
have  presented  Information  concerning  a  set 
of  elements  which  we  consider  are  tj.isic  In 
this  student  s  world,  and  which,  la  com- 
bination have  a  major  influence  on  how  he 
win  both  perceive  and  perform  in  the  school 
Most  of  the  conclusions  which  we  draw 
frmi  the  e.  idence  presented  are  extremely 
dislvirblng  If  there  is  such  a  thing  aj>  the 
.American  dream  it  is  far  from  being  realized 
for  the  impoverished  urban  student  It  !s 
no  wonder  that  .Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  .  s.ild 
I  h.ive  a  dream  '  For  this  student  in  Uie  fall 
of    1969.  it  cotiid  hardly  be  otherwise  . 

0  ir  specific  conclusions  concerning  the 
urban  student  and  his  environment  are.  as 
follows 

1  He  and  his  family  are  apt  t.i  live  on  a 
d.et  walch  is  less  than  adequate  if  not  in- 
sufficient And  he  is  less  likely  to  manifest 
adequate  health  and  energy  levels  for  a  sus- 
tained effort  on  demanding  tasks,  eg  .  read- 
ing .i-s  taught  by  the  school  He  may  not 
appear  as  able  as  other  students  his  ;ige  due 
in    part    to    this    prolonged    m.iU.iourisliment 

2  He  lives  in  a  world  in  which  the  mor- 
tality rates  of  women  and  babies  In  oirth  are 
higher  and  the  life  expectancies  of  men  are 
lower  than  for  other  Americans 

3  Economically,  he  lives  in  a  world  In 
which  unemployment,  underemployment, 
and  the  inadequate  welfare  check  are  com- 
mon facu  of  life  He  learns,  too.  as  his  family 
already  has,  that  his  family's  economic  status 
Is  all  too  often  a  direct  offshoot  of  racial 
discrimination  For  even  If  he  doea  flnlah 
high  school  or  college,  he  will  earn  less  than 
his  white  counterpart  with  the  same  years 
of  schooling 

4  He  lives  in  housing  which  Is  apt  to  be  In 
poor  oonditlon— U  It  isn't  clasalfled  aa  sub- 
standard, and  U  may  very  likely  be  over- 
crowded. 


5  His  family  will  probably  pay  more  for 
this  housing  than  It  s  worth  simply  be:ause 
there  is  really  nowhere  else  to  go  \  new 
home  or  a  better  apartment  would  be  out  of 
the  que-.tion  on  his  family's  income  quite 
ap.irt  from  tlie  discrimination  barrier 

6  Within  lii>  niimediate  experience,  if  not 
directly  within  his  family,  there  may  be  prob- 
lems result ini;  from  divorce,  separation,  or 
desertion  by  one  or  the  other  of  his  parents. 
And.  although  only  touched  upon  periph- 
erallv  or  implied  he  will  probably  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  problems  associated  with 
druu'  addiction,  prosntution.  and  theft 
with, 11  III'  nemhhurhcod  11  ntit  witl-.ii:  his 
inin^fci  ale  family 

7  Withm  this  family-  and  particularly  If 
It  IS  an  extended  family  he  will  develop  a 
tough  self-reliance,  learn  to  cooperate,  prob- 
ably receive  a  prompt  reaction  in  terms  of 
physical  di^c'pUne  lor  stepping  ovu  of  line, 
tolerate  a  high  dey;ree  of  noise,  aifa  experi- 
ence con--.lclcrable  c.u^ualiies.s  iii  term--  of  daily 
routine 

8  The  concepts,  language,  and  problem 
solving  techniques  he  acquires  will  be  pri- 
marilv  geared  to  hi.-  survival  In  the  neighbor- 
hood and  the  necessary  interact U'lis  in  and 
dem.tnds  of  his  family 

It  IS  our  contention  that  all  of  these  ele- 
ments and  their  interactions  which  charac- 
leri/e  the  impoverished  urban  environment 
and  which  are  inevitably  reflected  to  various 
degrees  m  any  one  student  from  it  are  di- 
rectly contributing  to  making  the  task  of 
urban  education  a  unique  one  Moreover, 
when  we  consider  the  increa-smg  rise  in  the 
urban  population  of  young  children  and 
teenagers  the  ta.sk  now  facing  urban  educa- 
tion becomes  not  only  unique  but  monu- 
mental as  well  Finally,  we  do  not  find  that 
many  changes  lor  the  better  have  occurred  in 
this  environment  sii.ce  the  National  Advisory 
Commis.->ion  on  Civil  Disorders  sounded  iUi 
lucid  and  comprehensive  warnings  to  the 
nation  at  large  Although  our  data  are  much 
more  limited,  they^learlv  suggest  that  we 
have  precious  littie\inie  in  which  to  make 
needed  — and  orderly  -changes  in  the  urban 
environment 

Cliapter  IV  takes  up  a  major  element  in 
this  environment  the  urban  education 
system 

C'lapfe''  IV  The  itrban  ediu  ation  system 
The  preceding  two  chapters  have  docu- 
mented the  financial  and  environmental  sets 
of  factors  coniribuiing  to  the  urban  edu- 
cation.il  problem  Such  financial  deficiencies 
and  conditions  dominating  the  urban  stu- 
dent's world  are  prime  contributors,  along 
with  legisl.itive  obstacles  at  all  governmental 
.evels  to  the  urban  education  problem  With- 
out such  a  complex  of  debilitating  conditions, 
peniaps  most  urban  education  systems  could 
achieve  succe.ss  where  relatively  few  now  do 
despite  such  hurdles  Yet.  In  the  face  of  so 
many  obstacles,  all  too  few  systems  attempt 
to  or  kiuiw  how  to  wage  a  battle  geared  to 
effectively  overcome  them  And  In  too  many 
systems,  there  are  aspects  of  that  system 
(Which  are  themselves  an  important  con- 
tributor to  the  problem)  such  as  remoteness 
of  its  administration  from  its  constituencies; 
patronizing  altitudes;  inexperienced,  un- 
imaginative, and  inappropriately  trained 
teachers. 

In  this  chapter,  we  shall  discuss  the  Indi- 
cators of  the  extent  to  which  the  system  Itself 
has  a  responsibility  for  the  general  lack  of 
success  In  urban  education.  Although  It  Is 
Impossible  to  Isolate  the  effects  upon  the  sys- 
tem of  all  the  obstacles  facing  urban  educa- 
tion today,  this  chapter  will:  (1)  Identify 
those  obstacles  extrinsic  to  the  system  be- 
yond those  of  finance  (Chapter  II)  and  en- 
vironment (Chapter  III),  such  aa  the  In- 
and  out-mlgratlon  patterns;  (2)  proceed  to 
Identify  those  areas  In  which  the  system  It- 
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self  Is  falling  in  full  or  partial  degree,  such 
a.s  in  the  accuracy  and  sensitivity  of  Its 
perceptions  of  the  students;  and  (3)  discuss 
tiiose  indicators  of  the  system's  lack  of  suc- 
,.i.s  as  manifested  In  the  perceptions  and 
I  -.pressious  of  lU  constituents.  I.e..  the  stu- 
.Itiiis  the  teachers,  and  the  community.  Ac- 
.  ordiiiKly,  the  chapter  Is  organized  into  three 
i.iajoi   seclions.  lollo'Aed   by  a  summary. 

It  t-houid  be  noted  that  this  presentation 
1    not  Just  intended  to  blame  urban  education 
■^^ysieins.   but   rather   to   analyze  those  Indl- 
.  utors  of  a  failure  for  which  the  system  ha.s 
i-.msideruble     responsibility.     We     recognize 
that    as   diinculiies    in   school   systems   have 
bofu  nivoii  wider  and  wider  coverage,  targets 
111  blame  become  fashionable  lor  a  period  of 
time  whuli  are  to  s-ome  extent  discarded  only 
when   u   new   target   undergoes   scrutiny.   In 
recent    vears.    such    targets    are    many.    lul- 
tiallv.  tiie  famllv  of  the  child— or  the  child 
himself-was     charged     with     his     lack     of 
achievement    The  second  target  was  the  su- 
perintendent, followed  by  the  school  board, 
the  principal,  and  the  teacher.  As  such  overly 
bimpUiied  attacks  have  been  made,  little  at- 
tention   has   been   given    to   the   conflicting 
Federal.  State,  and  local  laws  and  the  dis- 
crepancies  between   authorizations   and   ap- 
propriations   which    serve    as    the    backdrop 
against  which  school  people  must  work  out 
their  programs— and  their  frustrations.  With 
a  backdrop  of  these  obstacles  In  mind,  this 
chapter  will  analyze  the  role  of  the  system 
in   an   attempt    to   document   those   failures 
which  are  spectflcally  its  own  responsibiUty.--- 
Obstaclcs  faced  by  urban  education  systems 
The  movement  of  high  tax-paying  business 
and  salaried  professional  populations  out  of 
the  cities,  compounded  by  the  entrance  of 
large  numbers  of  disadvantaged,  have,  as  we 
liave  uoted  in  Cliapter  2.  caused  slgnlflcant 


economic  problems  for  the  cities  and  for  the 
education  systems  of  the  cities.  This  section 
will  define  and  document  the  extent  of  this 
In-  and  out-mlgratlon  and  discuss  the  impact 
of  such  migration  on  areas  of  vital  concern 
to  the  education  system  particularly  those 
of  facilities  and  personnel. 

Extent  of  In-  and  Out-Migration 
As  racial  and  ethnic  minorities  flow  ii.to 
the  cities,  their  numbers,  their  poverty,  their 
social  Uolatlon,  their  lack  of  education,  and 
their  needs  and  problems  which  are  dis- 
similar to  their  predecessors',  are  of  direct, 
concern  to  the  educational  system.  While 
the  system  has  been  able  to  count  their  num- 
bers and  to  measure  the  indicators  of  their 
poverty,  social  isolation  and  lack  of  educa- 
tion, it  has,  In  many  cases  failed  to  respond 
Xo — or  even  to  recognize — their  needs  and 
problems.  The  Impact  and  extent  of  the 
migration  Is  as  follows: 

Numbers.— During  the  post-World  War  II 
period,  millions  of  blacks  left  the  rural  South 
to  seek  better  conditions  In  urban  centers. 
The  greatest  Southern  exodus  occurred  dur- 
ing the  1940  s  and  1950 's,  but  even  In  1968 


the  average  annua!  non-while  mliiration  from 
the  South  was  80.000  (See  Table  1) .  As  shown 
in  Table  2.  In  1960.  Negroes  comprised  11  per- 
cent of   the  population  of  all   metropolitan 
areas  and  in  1968,  12  percent.  In  the  inner 
city,  the  concentration  is  greater  in  density 
Today,  blacks  comprise  about  20  percent  of 
the  total  inner  city  population  as  ccmprirci 
with   12  percent   in   1950.  In  cities  with    1.- 
030,000  or  more  inhabltan^vs,  blacks  make  up 
an  inner  city  population  today  of  25  percci.t 
as  compared'  to  13  percent  iu  1950.  Fr.»m  I'JtiO 
to  1965    the  Negro  population  in  the  ctnir.il 
cities    was    up    by    2,100,000    and    the    white 
popu!::tion  was  down  by  270  OCO   In  the  sub- 
urbs llic  fif-ures  are  strikingly  different.  Prom 
1960  -1.0  1965.  the  suburban  Negro  population 
increased  by  400.000  while  the  whit*  popula- 
tion increased   by   7.000.000    {U.S.  Hens  and 
World  Report.  3/19   67.  p.  61).  Tlic  Spanish- 
speaking  population  has  also  become  urban- 
ized.  Representing   approximately  5   perceiiL 
of  the  general  population.  82  percent  of  l!it 
Spanish-speaking    population    resides    in    an 
■urban    environment     iMoore    &    Minelbacli 
1966.  pp  vi-vii) . 


■■(  AND  CSTI'.IMtD  NET  OUTf/llGRATIO' 
iln  thousands) 


TABU   1.     rUGRJ  POPUIATI 


Megro  population  in  the  South. 


Nonwhit*.  average  annual   nel  outmigration  iron   the 
South - •     -   


OF  NONWHITES  FPOM  THf  SOUTH  '   !94f  « 


1940 

1950 

!C,232 
195C-«0 

196C 

11. 31: 

l96C-6Si 

1965 

196i 

.  , 9,905 

:  1 U33 

« 11,573 

1940-50 

1965-6« 

195.7 


145.7 


94.6 


sc. ; 


I  The  South  includes  the  States  ol  the  Old  Conlederacy  as  we"  as  Dela-*rare,  the  Disfnct  ol  Columbia,  Kertucky.  H»nt*M, 
Oklahoma,  and  West  Vireina. 

-  Excludes  Armed  Foices  living  in  tartacks. 

Source-  U  S  Department  o'  Commerce  Bure;>u  cf  th.  Ce.isus.  Ftcenl  Trends  i..  Soc.s  ar.a  [conornic  Co.KJ.tK-r.<  ol  Me^rc^s  «•. 
the  United  State,  July  1968,  p.  2. 
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(Numbefs  in  nilllions] 


United  state? 

Metropolitan  aieas 

Central  areas. 

Suburbs  I       -     -- 

Smaller  cities,  towns  and  rural. 






Total  population 

Population  change  1950-68 

■ 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

1960 

1966 

1968 

1960 

1966 

1968 

195ti  60 

1960^66 

1966-68 

1950-60      1960-66 

1966  6£ 

K.8 

9.7 
2.5 
6.7 

71.5 

14.8 

12.1 

2.7 

6.7 

21.9 
15.0 
11.8 

3.2 
7.0 

158.1 
99.2 
47.5 
51.7 
58.9 

170.9 

109.3 

46.6 

62.7 

61.6 

173.7 
110.7 
45.8 
64.9 
63.0 

-13.8 

-3.8 

-3,2 

-*-.6 

() 

+2.6 

-^2.6 

J-2  4 

-f.2 

<•) 

4-.  4 
-f.2 
-.2 

+.4 
-I-.2 

-r23.7  -H2.8 
+19.3        +10.2 

-1^2.2  -.8 
+17.2        +11.  U 

-r4.3          -^Z.7 

+  2.8 
+  1.3 
-.8 
+  2.2 
+1.5 

1  Comprises  the  part  of  metropolitan  area  outside  central  cities. 
Hess  than  SO.OOT. 

In  the  inner  city,  the  non-whites  who  are 
moving  m  and  those  who  are  already  there 
are  younger  and  have  a  higher  birth  rate 
than  those  whites  remaining.  In  1960,  85 
percent  of  the  black  population  was  under 
18  years  of  age  and  66  percent  was  over  18 
years  of  age  In  1967.  44.7  percent  was  tinder 
18;  and  65.3  percent  was  over  18  years  of 
age. 

The  number  of  non-white  teenagers  has 
Increased  over  60  percent  from  1960  to  1966. 
This  figure  is  almost  double  the  national 
teenage  growth  rate.  Non-whites  under  14 
years  of  age  increased  at  an  average  annual 
rate  three  times  that  of  white  children. 
Ninety-flve  percent  of  this  Increase  Is  in 
the  Inner  cities  (Lourla  *  Stokes,  1968,  p.  1) 
where  schools  are  now  confronted  with  the 
urgent  problems  of  low  reading  and  arith- 
metic achievement  and  poor  social  Inter- 
action. 

Poverty. — As  shown  In  Chapter  3,  '•Finan- 
cial Crisis,"  more  families  with  Incomes 
under  W.OOO  live  In  the  city  than  In  ttoe 
Buburbs — and  the  ntunlMr  Is  eTer  increasing. 
Chapter  8  provides  further  documenUttoo. 


Source   U.S.  Department  ol  Commerce.  Bureau  ol  the  Census.  "R 
lomic  Conditions  ol  Negfoes  in  the  United  States."  July  1968,  p.  4 


Recent  Trend;  in  Social  and  tcc- 


Social  isolation.— As  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  cautioned,  we  are  moving 
closer  and  closer  "toward /two  societies;  one 
black,  one  white — separate  and  unequal" 
(Kemer,  et  al.  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders,  1969,  p.  1) .  The  poor, 
maleducated  non-white  remains  In  the  city 
while  the  affluent  white  rushes  to  the  sub- 
urbs. The  black  and  Spanish-speaking  groups 
comprise  a  far  higher  percent  of  the  inner 
cities'  population  than  they  do  of  the  coun- 
try's total  population.  In  the  pubUc  schools 
of  such  cities,  the  pupil  enrollment  Is  largely 
black  and  Spanish-speaking  while  the  non- 
public schools  are  largely  white.  At  the 
some  time  the  educational  systems  are  at- 
tempting to  deal  with  the  de  facto  school 
segregation  Inherent  In  a  residential  segre- 
gated setting.  Thirteen  of  the  nation's  20 
largest  cities  with  populations  In  excess  of 
500,000  approach  the  Tauber  Index  of  100, 
signifying  total  residential  segregation  (See 
Table  3).  Unless  there  are  some  major  gov- 
ernmental policy  changes,  these  30  dtlee. 
which  account  for  approximately  haU  of  the 


black  populaUon  of  the  country,  will  be  uni- 
formly characterized  by  extreme  residential. 
and  therefore  extreme  de  facto  segregaUon 
All  evidence  Indicates  that  the  trend  Is  con- 
tinuing, albeit  slowing  down. 

The  most  recent  data  suggest  that  70  per- 
cent of  all  black  pupils  attend  schools  tha": 
are  composed  of  90  to  100  percent  blacii 
pupils.  By  1975,  probably  80  percent  of  all 
black  students  in  the  above  20  cities  will  be 
attending  90  to  100  percent  black  schools. 
Except  for  Washington,  D,C.,  the  cities  show- 
ing the  least  segregaUon  are  located  In  the 
West.  The  rate  of  Negro  In-mlgration,  how- 
ever. Is  likely  soon  to  move  West  Into  the 
same  orbit  as  the  South  and  Northe|st.  What 
Is  more,  Houston  and  Dallas  are  bnly  now 
moving  from  de  jure  to  de  facto  school 
segregation." 

The  lack  of  education.— While  the  Irmer 
city  is  becoming  more  non-white  than  white, 
it  Is  also  becoming  Increasingly  less  educated. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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C>ir 


1960  SMSA 
population 


19«0  city 

pOpUutMH 


1%0  cilY 

nonwhile 

population 


1960  city 

nonwhitv 

peiconi 


1961  estimale 

SMSA 

population 


Ne«Yoik 

Ciieato  

lot  Anjeies  . . 
PAilidrlpftia  . 
Detroit 

Baltimore 

Houston 

Cleveland 

Wastimglon 

St  Louii     . 

MiUiukee 

San  Francisco 

Boston 

Dallas 

Ne«  Oilejn^ 

Pittsburjti 

San  Antonio 

San  Diego 

Seatlle 

Butalo 


10.695.000 
6.221.000 
S.  039. 000 
4.  343.  000 
3. 762.  000 
1  727.000 
1.418.000 
1.909.  000 
2.002.000 
2.105.000 
!  233.  CCfl 
2. 649.  too 
2.  595.  OOO 
1,084.000 
907.000 
2,  405.  000 
716.000 
1,033.000 
1.107.  OOO 
1.307.000 


7.  781  99« 

3, 550.  iM 

2.479.015 

2.002.512 

1.670,144 

939.024 

938.219 

876.  050 

763.956 

750.026 

741.374 

740,316 

697.197 

679  6«4 

6:7.52^ 

604  3:: 

587.718 
573.  274 
557,  087 
532. 759 


141.32? 
837.  656 
417.207 
535. 033 
487.174 
328.416 
217.672 
253.108 
418.693 
216.022 
6'>.  752 
135.913 
68.493 
131.211 
234,931 
101.739, 

43  ?2I/ 

44  71? 
46.528 
73.388 


14  7 
23  6 
16  S 
26  7 
2J  2 
35  0 
23  2 
23  9 
54  8 
28  8 
t  9 

18  4 
9  8 

19  3 
37  4 
16  8 

7  4 

7  8 

8  4 
13.8 


11.260.000 
6.591.000 
6  674  OOO 
4  617.0-10 
3  914.1300 
1.829.000 
1.640,000 

1  958.000 

2  323.000 
2  203,000 

1.262.(i>i 
2.894,00(1 
3.  177.000 
1  256. OOU 
1.001.000 
2.368.000 
787.  lOO 
1.131  000 
1.178.U00 
1.319.000 


1960  64 
estimate 

ctiinje  in 
miirition 

115.000 

3.000 

286.000 

56.000 

-SO.  OOO 

(•) 

108.000 

-51.000 

173.000 

-24.000 

-SO.  COO 

107.  OOO 

-81.000 

89.000 

32.000 

-132.000 

8.000 

19,000 

9.000 

-54.000 


■ 

1960 

1960  city 

1950  60 

suburban 

residential 

change  in 

residential 

sejiegilion 

segregation 

segregJlion 

indei ' 

pattern 

indei ' 

79  3 

-go 

•77  5 

92  6 

.5 

88  7 

81  8 

-2.8 

'83  7 

87  1 

-19 

J  82  a 

84  5 

-4  3 

•  87  6 

89  6 

-17 

80.9 

93  7 
91   3 

2  2 

-.2  . 

79  7 

-  4 

87  8 

90  5 

-2  4 

90  3 

88  1 

-3  5 

69  3 

-10  5 

>79.  7 

83  9 

-2  6 

65  5 

94  5 

6  2 

86  3 

1.4  . 

84  6 
90  1 

6 

18  . 

81   3 

-2  3  . 

79  7 
86.  S 

-3.6  . 
-10 

C.3 

1  This  table  «»5  constructed  lor  a  paoe.  prepared  by  Robert  A  Denlter  and  James  *  Etsbery  lor 
the  U  S  Commission  on  Cml  Rights   November  196  , 

Adapted  'rom  -he  Taubeis  Rx-al  Segtoimon  ln««    Negroes  m  Cit.es   tables  1  and  12.  pp 

32  33  59 


i  Where  more  th.n  1  suburb  is  clustered  about  a  cty  an  a.erage  segregation  nin  is  calculateJ. 
>  less  than  500  or  0  05 


The  innec-citvs  Negro  median  number  isf 
vears  of  completed  scliooling  was  9  In  196T. 
ccwnpared  to  12  1  for  whites  (Census.  1968. 
Table  156i  "' 

Impact  of   In-   and   Out-Mtg^atton  on    the 
S'^-item  — .V>    a    result    of    the    above    factors 
schools  are   fftcinu  a   near   paralvii-s  in  both 
dealing  with   the  sheer  numbers  and  in  at- 
temptmi?    to    integrate    the    .:xilated    groupe 
With   the  40   percent   nun-*hite   population 
the    higher    non-white    birOirate     and    with 
manv  whites  sending  their  children  to  paro- 
chial   and    prnate    schools     the   majarity   of 
student*  in  the  public  schools  would  neces- 
sarr.v   become  incre«^nglv   non-white— thus 
creating    addiuunal    problems    in    efTor'-s    to 
integrate    The  growing  population  has  only 
increased  the  inadequacy  of  school  facilities 
I:   hae   made    the   existing   teacher   shortage 
m-.re  acute    The  following  two  sections  wi'.l 
discuss   these   obstacles   faced    by    overpopu- 
lated  urban  school  systems 

Increased  Inadequacy  of  Facilities 
The  Kerner  Commission  (1968i  pointed 
out  that  because  of  the  rapid  expansion  of 
the  Negro  population  which  his  been  con- 
centrated in  segregated  neighborhoods  ghet- 
to schools  have  experienced  acute  overcrowd- 
ing Shortages  of  textbooks  and  supplies  have 
developed  Double  shifts  are  common,  hall- 
wavs  and  other  non-cla&sr  xim  space  have 
been  adapted  for  class  instruction,  and  mo- 
bile classroom  units  are  used  Even  programs 
lor  passive  coiistruction  of  new  schools  in  Ne- 
gro neighborhoods  cannot  always  keep  up 
with  increased  overcrowding  i  Kerner.  et  al 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders. 1968.  p   4321 

DifBculues  with  facilities  result  not  only 
from  increased  population  but  are  also  com- 
bined with  the  age  of  such  facilities  This 
combination  presents  a  bleak  picture  m  the 
Inner  cities  when  compared  to  the  suburbs 
Core  schools  generally  have  more  Impover- 
ished or  makeshift  instruction  rooms  per 
building  than  do  fringe  schools  A  greater 
percenwge  of  core  students  than  suburban 
students  attend  school  buildings  which  are 
older  and  larger,  with  more  studenu  m  the 
school,  more  students  per  teacher,  and  more 
students  per  room  For  Instance,  In  the 
Northeast.  43  percent  of  the  elementary  core 
schools  are  over  40  years  old.  while  In  the 
fringe  schooU,  only  18  percent  are  over  age 
40  Figures  are  comparable  for  secondary 
schools  In  secondary  education,  there  are 
seven  more  students  per  classroom  in  the 
core  than  in  the  fnnge  In  the  Northeast    In 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


the  Midwest,  there  are  21  more  students  per 
classroom  (Coleman.  1966.  pp  68.  69.  71 »  In 
addition  there  are  fewer  librarians  attending 
to  the  core  schools  wnth  a  centralized  library, 
fewer  volumes  in  the  core  scho».il  Ubr.iry.  and 
fewer  volumes  per  core  school  student  (Cole- 
man. 1966  p  74 1  Further  there  is  definite 
advantage  in  the  suburban  schiwls  in  facili- 
ties for  preparing  hot  meals  and  for  provid- 
ing health  services  i  Coleman.  1966  p  71  ) 
Increased  Personnel  Problems  = 
In  Its  studv  of  the  problems  and  priorities 
of  urban  education  the  Study  Group  on 
Urban  Education  of  the  Republican  Coordi- 
nating Committee  draws  the  following  con- 
clusion about  the  quality  of  teaching  in  our 
urban  areas 

■  The  tea -her  is  a  fundamental  and  crucial 
link  between  the  education  system  and  the 
chiltl  A  child  Is  under  the  Influence  of  his 
teacher  for  a  continuous  period  of  five  hours 
or  more  per  day  180  days  or  more  per 
year  I'-  is  apparent  that  success  or  failure 

of  an  education  system  will  depend  most  vl- 
tallv  upon  the  quality  of  teaching  Yet  In 
urban  areas  today  because  of  numerous  dif- 
flculties  the  quality  of  teaching  and  the 
pupil-teacher  relationship  frequently  do  not 
meet  'he  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  child  ' 
(Republican  Coordinating  Committee  Study 
Clroup  on  Crban  Education  as  cited  by  the 
Center  for  L'rban  Education  i 

T)iese  difficulties  become  abundantly  clear 
fr  im  the  fullowing  data 

Teacher  shortages  —Significant  numbers 
of  large  citv  school  systems  reported  that 
they  were  encountering  extreme  dlfTlcully  In 
filling  teaching  positions  for  1968-«9  The 
most  frequently  identified  assignments  these 
school  systems  report  having  extreme  dlfB- 
culty  m  fllUng  and  the  number  of  unfilled 
positions  m  ear:y  August  are  shown  in  Table 
4  Supporting  these  reports  of  shortages  are 
the  relatively  large  numbers  of  these  school 
systems  which  report  they  have  had  to  em- 
ploy persons  with  substandard  quallflcatlons 
in  these  assignment  areas  for  1968-«9:  21. 
industrial  arts;  27.  special  education;  15. 
mathematics;  11.  trade-lndustrlal-vocatlon- 
al-iechnlcal  courses;  17.  regxilar  Instruction 
in  elementary  grades  7  natural  and  physical 
science:  and  6.  women  teachers  of  physical 
and  health  education 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  the  relatively  small 
number  of  teachers  for  the  educationally 
disadvantaged  cltled  in  these  figures  It 
would  seem  that  the  shortages  referred  to 
above  are  those  in  special  programs  for 
the   disadvantaged,   but    the    need    for   more 


qualified  teachers  for  Inner-clty  schools 
exists  in  virtually  all  of  the  shortage  areas 
cited. 


TiBLf    4      SURVtf   OF    DIf f ICUIT-TOFILL    POSITIONS   IN 
lARGt  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 


Assignment 


tnduitnal  arts  ...... 

Special  educatioc .• 

Mathematics  -- 

Trade  industrial   vocational 
School  psvchologisl"; 
PhysKal  education  («omen) 
Remedial  reading  speech  elc 
librarians 

tlementai»    regular  in-;trucliO" 
Natural  and  physical  sciences 
InstruclKji  ol  educationally 
disadvariiged         


Numlwi  ol 

school 

systems 

Number  of 

reporting 

positions 

having 

not  hlled 

eilreme 

in  August 

difficulty 

tn  the  large 

in  tilling 

school 

position 

Systems 

4S 

m 

32 

w 

27 

3a 

20 

n 

li 

91 

13 

180 

13 

153 

11 

124 

10 

2.123 

10 

193 

10 

\*» 

Source    Cen;ei  lu'  Urban  Education 

Looking    to    the    staffing    problenns   of   the 
cities  selected  for  study  In  connection  with 
this  report,  it  can  be  noted  that  In  Washing- 
ton. DC    over  the  period  of  1966-1968  pupil 
population  Increased  from  145.951  to  148,719. 
a  gain  of  1  9  percent  During  the  same  period 
the  teacher  population  decreased  from  6.391 
to    5.958.    a    loss    of    63    percent.    The    pupil 
teacher  ratio  was  thus  raised  from  23  ;  1  to 
25     I    A  similar  Inverse  relationship  was  ob- 
servable in  Los  Angeles.  Pupil  population  for 
the  same  period  Increased  2  8  percent  while 
teacher    population    decreased    by    almost    I 
percent    This   change    Increased    the    pupil- 
teacher  ratio  from  already  high  29  1  to  30  I 
(pupU-teacher  ratio  average  for  all  schools  in 
the     United     SWtes     Is    23  ;  1 1 .     Milwaukee 
showed   a   pupil    population    Increase   of   2  1 
percent  and  a  teacher  i>opulatlon  decrease  of 
1  9  percent,  with  a  rise  In  pupil-teacher  ratio 
from    26  1    to    27:1     While    not    displaying 
inverse    pupil-teacher    population    develop- 
ment, the  cities  of  Chicago  and  Philadelphia 
both  reveal  a  significantly  greater  rate  of  In- 
crease In  pupil  population  than  teacher  pop- 
ulation growth  could  keep  pace  with    Pupil 
population  In  Chicago  showed  an  increase  of 
4  1  percent  and  an  Increase  In  teacher  popu- 
lation   of    only    2  7    percent     Philadelphia's 
pupil   body   expanded   by   53   percent,   com- 
pared to  Its  teaching  staff  growth  of  4  4  per- 
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cent  PupU-teacher  ratio  was  then  observed 
to  Increase  In  Chicago  from  24.5  :  1  to  26.2  :  1 
and  m  Philadelphia  from  23.8  :  1  to  24.0  :  1. 

High  pupil-teacher  rafio.— Taking  pupil- 
teacher  ratio  as  an  index  of  instructional 
stall  stipply  problems  In  urban  areas,  a  fall 
1968  survey  revealed  that  eight  of  the  twelve 
cities  under  study  In  this  document  ex- 
ceeded the  national  average  pupil-teacher 
ratio  of  23  1  by  as  much  as  5  1  more  pupils 
per  teacher.  The  range  of  excels  was  from 
.5  to  5  1  I. tee  Table  5l. 

Laik  at  fully  accredited  teachers— Among 
the  many  stafTing  difficulties  experienced  by 
hiR  city  school  systems,  the  short  supply  of 
fully  accredited  or  licensed  teachers  remains 
a  vexing  problem.  This  is  clear  from  the 
following  comparison.  The  total  number  of 
full  time  teachers  with  less  than  standard 
certificates  in  the  United  States  reported  In 
a  fall  1968  survey  was  108,000,  this  figure  rep- 
resenting 5  6  percent  of  all  employed  full  time 
teachers.  At  the  same  time,  cities  such  as 
Chicago,  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  DC.  re- 
ported much  higher  percenUges  of  classroom 
teachers  with  less  than  standard  certificates. 
1  e  .  Chicago  33  9  percent,  Baltimore  23.8  per- 
cent and  Washington.  DC.  26  0  percent. 

TABLE  5.-PUPILT(ACHER  RATIOS  IN  8  LARGE  CITIES 


No  ot  pupils 

Pupii-leachet       over  national 

ratio  average 


City- 


Baltimore 
Chicago      .. 
Cleveland 
Houston 
Los  Angeles 
Milwaukee    . 
Philadelphia. 
St  Lours  ... 


23.6 
24.5 
27.0 
26.9 
26.  S 
27.5 
24.7 
28.2 


0.5 
1.4 
3.8 
3.8 
3.4 
4.4 
1.6 
5.1 


Source:  Center  lor  Urban  Education. 
Comparison  between  cities  and  suburbs. — 
The  straits  of  big  cities  regarding  the  sup- 
ply  of   educational   personnel   Is   further  Il- 
lustrated by  comparisons  drawn  between  sev- 
eral  of   the   cities   under   consideration   and 
their  surrounding  suburbs  and  towns.  Strik- 
ing differences  favoring  the  suburbs  are  evi- 
denced regarding  the  supply  of  school  nurses, 
school   librarians,   and   school    psychologisU. 
For  example.  Washington.  D  C   reveals  a  ratio 
of  1.377  pupils  per  school  librarian,  in  sharp 
contrast   to   that    of    neighboring    Arlington 
County.  Virginia  which   presents  a  ratio  of 
only   459   pupils  per   librarian.   Similar  con- 
trasts are  to  be  found  when  comparisons  are 
made     between     Baltimore     and     Baltimore 
County     (2.317:1     and    787  1     respectively): 
Cleveland    and    Cleveland    Heights    (1.365:1 
and    802:1    respectively):    Philadelphia    and 
Bristol      Township      (6.287:1      and      1.446:1 
respectively);        Milwaukee       and       Racine 
(10  508:1     and     1.432  1     respectively):     San 
Francisco   and   Berkeley    ( 1.958  1    and   750:1 
respectively!:    Los   Angeles   and   Long  Beach 
(26.354:1   and   1,138:1   respectively).  A  com- 
parison of  some  of  the  same  cities  and  nearby 
suburbs  regarding  school  nurses  and  school 
psychologists  reveals  yet  another  staffing  dis- 
advantage   of    big    city    school    systems.    In 
Washington,  DC  ,   there   is  a  ratio   of  3.105 
pupils  per  school  nurse,  while  in  Arlington 
County.  Virginia,  one  finds  a  ratio  of  1540 
per   school    nurse.    Again,    similar    contrasts 
are  to  be  found  when  comparisons  are  made 
between  Philadelphia  and  Bristol  Township 
(1.172:1    and    732:1    respectively):    and    be- 
tween  Chicago   and   Rockford    (4,034:1    and 
1.589  1  respectively).  Likewise,  in  the' matter 
of  school  psychologist,  striking  contrasts  are 
found  between  Washington,  DC.  and  Arling- 
ton County,  Vlrftinla  (6.346:1  and  3,273:1  re- 
spectively): and  between  San  Francisco  and 
Haywood  (9.400:1  and  4,308:1  respectively). 
KariaJ    disfribtifion    of    teaching    staffs. — 
The  problems  of  big  city  schools  will  not  be 
completely  solved  If   more  minority   group 


teachers    and    administrators    are    recruited 
and  promoted,  but  unless  they  are,  all  other 
reforms  seem  hypocritical.  Unless  prejudice 
and  racism  are  overcome,  all  other  programs 
wlU  fall  short  of  their  goals.  Moreover,  quite 
apart   from   moral   exhorUtlons,   It   Is  clear 
that  minority  group   teachers  represent  an 
under-utilized  manpower  pool  which  might 
substantially  contribute  to  the  reduction  of 
the  shortage  mentioned  above.  The  results  of 
generations    of    discriminatory    hiring    and 
promotion  practices  are  revealed  In  one  of 
the  findings  of  the  Coleman  Report:   "Com- 
pared to  the  teachers  of  the  average  white 
pupil     the    teacher    of    the    average    Negro 
pupil  Is  .  .   .  much  more  likely  to  be  Negro 
in  every  region  "  A  1963  study  of  Cleveland's 
East  Side,  for  example,  showed  that  81  per- 
cent of   the  teachers  assigned  to  nearly-all 
Negro  schools  were  Negro,  91  percent  of  the 
teachers     in     majority-Negro     schools     were 
Negro,    and   3    percent   of    the    teachers    in 
nearly-all  white  schools  were  Negro.  That  the 
process  of  changing  these  racial  patterns  is 
far   from   complete   may   be   exemplified   by 
illustrations  from  a  number  of  school  sys- 
tems   In   Los   Angeles    (Fall    1967),   for   ex- 
ample, where  21.4  percent  of  the  pupils  are 
black,  only  6.1  percent  of  the  administrators, 
12  8  percent  of  the  counselors,  and  14.7  per- 
cent of  the  teachers  are  black    Even   more 
striking    20.3    percent    of    the    pupils    have 
Spanish  surnames,  but  only   1.3   percent  of 
the  administrators   and   3.0   percent   of   the 
teachers  have  Spanish  surnames  In  Chicago, 
where   approximately   64   percent    (1966)    of 
the  student  body  is  black.  33.9  percent  of  the 
teaching   staff   Is   black   and    approximately 
21.9  percent  of  the  administrative  supervis- 
ory staff  and  specially  assigned  teachers  are 
black.    The    situation    In    New    York    City 
schools  Is  even  more  acute.  Only  6.000   (11 
percent)   of  a  55,000  teaching  force  is  black. 
The   proportion   of   black    administrators   is 
even  lower. 

Teacher  drop-out. — The  perennial  and  in- 
creasing problem  of  staffing  big  city  schools 
is  aggravated  by  a  phenomenon  identified 
by  B.  Othanel  Smith  and  his  associates  as 
the  "Teacher  Dropout."  And  this  attrition 
problem  among  new  teachers  and  teachers 
at  all  leveU  of  experience  seems  greater  in 
the  inner-city  regions  of  big  cities.  It  has 
been  noted  for  example  that  the  rate  of  exit 
from  Chicago  Inner-clty  schools  Is  ten  times 
that  of  less  poverty-stricken  areas.  Citing 
Haubrlch  and  others.  Smith  offers  a  useful 
summary  of  current  information  concerning 
the  high  rate  of  teacher  exit  from  Inner  city 
schools.  ^ 

In  the  borough  of  Manhattan,  according  to 
Haubrlch.  one  third  of  the  teachers  ap- 
pointed to  positions  do  not  accept  their  as- 
signments. Moreover.  In  a  study  of  teacher 
attitudes  in  15  major  American  cities,  it  was 
reported  that  17  percent  of  the  teachers  had 
been  In  their  ghetto  school  for  one  year  and 
63  percent  In  their  present  position  for  five 
years  or  less.  The  proportion  of  teachers  re- 
maining after  five  years  dropped  off  radically. 
At  the  same  time,  some  88  percent  of  the 
teachers  Indicated  that  they  were  satisfied 
with  their  positions.  But  the  rate  of  dropouts 
from  the  ghetto  schools  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  teachers  tend  to  move  on  even 
though  they  may  express  satisfaction  with 
the    school    in    general. 

The  teachers  in  the  above-mentioned 
study  were  least  satisfied  with  the  working 
conditions,  their  teaching  loads,  and  the 
community.  About  63  percent  were  satisfied 
with  their  working  conditions  and  approxi- 
mately 62  percent  with  their  teaching  loads. 
But  only  SB  percent  expressed  satisfaction 
with  the  community,  with  48  percent  of 
these  being  only  somewhat  satisfied.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  teachers  were  satisfied  with 
their  colleagues,  supervisors,  the  pupils,  and 
with  their  salaries  and  the  flexibility  per- 
mitted them  m  the  classroom.  These  findings 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  dissatisfaction  of 


within  the  school  itself.  Since  teachers  seem 
not  to  prefer  neighborhoods  where  working 
conditions   are  unfavorable,  young   and   in- 
experienced teachers,  who  must  accept  posi- 
tions   wherever    they    find    them,    are    often 
located  In  the  disadvantaged  areas   With  the 
highest   rate   of   turnover   among   beginning 
teachers.    It   Is   not   surprising    that    schools 
in  deprived  communities  suffer  a  high  rate 
of    attrition    among    their   teachers 
Tlie   Problems   of   the   Education   System   in 
Perceiving  Its  Students 
This  rectlon  argues  the  inability,  in  many 
cises.  of  the  system  to  cope  with  a  pluralistic 
cuUure.   and  "cites   some   of   the   reasons   for 
the  problems  which  many  teachers  have  in 
perceiving   their  students   as   they   are~:.nd 
as    they    can    be  -  and    to    respond    to    their 
needs. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
with  many  urban  systems  today  is  their  lack 
of  awareness  of  the  eHects  of  their  own 
biases  on  their  students.  The  racial  and 
ethnic  minorities,  the  urban  immigrants  of 
today,  possess  essentially  the  same  general 
goals  Tis  those  of  the  nationality  immigrants 
of  yesterdav.  Among  these  goals  are  the  at- 
tainment of  self-respect,  personal  safety, 
economic  seciirity.  and  acceptance  In  the 
mainstream  without  loss  of  Individual  self- 
identitv.  Despite  the  similarity  In  goals,  to- 
dav's  minorities  are  separated  from  previous 
grrJups  b\  more  than  years  alone.  The  school 
systems  which  expected  middle  class  per- 
formance from  those  earlier  immigrants  were 
fulfilled  m  their  expectations  for  they  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  students. 

The  populations  have  changed:  their 
strengths  and  weaknesses  have  changed: 
their  problems  have  changed;  their  needs 
have  changed:  their  values  have  changed. 
Most  systems  have  not.  Many  systems'  un- 
conscious biases  and  static  expectations  have 
limited  its  capacity  to  teach  children  who 
enter  the  schools  without  certain  attributes 
held  by  previous  constituencies  of  the  sys- 
tem Such  attributes  relate  to  being  oriented 
to  middle  class  values  and  expectations,  be- 
ing reading-ready,  and  having  the  structural 
orientation  that  facilitates  sifting  from  sub- 
ject matter  to  subject  matter  as  dictated  by 
time  blocs  rather  than  by  Interest  and  sub- 
stance. Because  of  the  widespread  use  of 
systems'  equating  a  student's  capacity  to 
meet  their  expectations  with  his  possession 
of  such  middle  class  attributes,  the  concept 
of  the  self-fulfilling  prophecy  has  all  too  of- 
ten been  demonstrated.  "Children  who  are 
treated  as  if  they  are  uneducable  Invariably 
become  uneducable"  (Clark,  1965,  p.  128). 

Studies  indicate  that  a  student  entering 
the  school  doors  has  a  signlficautly  better 
chance  if  he  is  neither  black  nor  nouwhite  -« 
However,  scattered  throughout  urban  edu- 
cation svstems  are  a  growing  number  of  ac- 
tivities "which  reflect  efforts  to  overcome 
these  biases — and,  are,  indeed,  hopeful  Indi- 
cators These  efforts  reflect  a  very  consider- 
able variety  and  scope  Among  them  are:  de- 
centralization and  de  facto  community  in- 
volvement in  real  decision-making,  sensitiv- 
ity training  for  school  personnel:  addition  of 
courses  In  Institutions  of  higher  education 
on  Impoverished  children  and  youth  at  the 
request  of  local  educational  systems:  early 
childhood  programs  which  are  aimed  at  par- 
ents as  well  as  their  children;  bilingual  pro- 
grams with  emphasis  on  the  cultural  as  well 
as  the  linguistic  aspects  of  language:  job 
training  in  the  high  schools:  and  the  Uke. 
The  Problem  of  the  Teacher  in  Perceiving 
His  Students 
The  teacher's  problem  in  perceiving  his 
students  when  those  students  represent 
backgrounds  and  values  different  from  his 
own  has  complex  origins.  In  addition  to  per- 
sonal difficulties  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
to  accept  and  respect  differences,  there  is  the 
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education  system's— and  Indeed  society  s — 
lack  of  Interest  In  so  doing  Until  quite  re- 
cently, society  eenerally  Rnd  teicher  eciuc.i- 
ti.->n  m.-tlnitlo'is  «perih— \!!y,  hive  Attached 
little  status  to  working  with  dls*dvantaged. 
One  of  the  rewards  of  educaMnn  h.i3  been 
presented  as  increased  status  in  the  eyes  of 
six-tety  for  those  who  have  >ucre»sfvi'!v  nego- 
tiated the  educations!  system  from  the  pri- 
mary years  through  graduate  school  For  the 
teaci.er.  this  status  conies  as  a  result  <  t  ..uc- 
cess.'ul  achievement  at  an  institution  of 
t^icher  traiUia^  Hu  cjutliiued  status  often 
rests  on  his  ■  aljility  "  to  teach  nn'y  iho.e 
students  who  are  alre.uly  ^.uccefsf ally  nego- 
tiating the  system. 

Graduate  schools  of  education,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  have  sent  their  brightest  In- 
terns to  wealthy  suburb.in  are.is  .is  their  "re- 
ward." further  reinforcing  the  notion  that 
"good  teachers  deserve  to  teach  in  the 
suburbs,  while  less  capable  teachers  are  left 
to  teach  in  the  city."  Implicit  in  this  pattern 
of  assignments  is  the  corollary  that  suburban 
schools  are  "good"  while  city  schools  are 
"bad""  The  trend  has  been  th \t  gr.;duales 
and  younger,  brighter  g^raduate  students 
have  started  their  careers  In  suburban  sys- 
tems. Moreover,  the  moot  effective  experi- 
enced teachers  have  generally  selected 
suburban  teaching  settings  Thus,  the  leaot 
experienced  teachers  ha. e  been  relegated  to 
the  cities,  further  rein:  rclng  the  view  of  the 
ghetto  schools  ao  interior  iKeruer.  et  al.  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders.   1968.    pp     428  429). 

The  average  Negro  student  is  m^^re  likely 
than  the  suburban  student  to  be  taught  by 
a  teacher  who  (1)  scored  slightly  lower  on 
a  verbal  examination  voluntarily  taken  for 
the  Coleman  Report;  and  (2i  attended  a 
college  which  gives  less  than  a  regular  teach- 
ing certiiicate  (Coleman,  et  al  .  1966.  pp  134 
137,  140i 

"The  schocils  attended  by  d'sadvant.iged 
Negro  children  commonly  are  staffed  by 
teachers  with  less  experience  and  lower  qu  il- 
Iflcations  than  those  attended  by  middle- 
class  whites  For  example  a  1963  study  rank- 
ing Chicago's  public  high  schix)ls  by  the 
socioeconomic  status  of  surrounding  neigh- 
borhoods found  that  in  the  ten  '.'.west-r.ink- 
mg  schools  only  63  2  percent  of  all  teachers 
were  fully  certified  and  the  median  level  of 
all  teaching  experience  w.is  3  9  ye.irs  In  three 
of  these  schcxiLs  the  median  level  was  one 
year  Pour  of  these  lowest  ranking  srh'XJls 
were  100  percent  Negro  enrollment  and  three 
were  over  90  percent  Negro  By  contrast,  e'.gh: 
of  the  ten  highest  ranking  schools  had  nearly 
total  white  enrollments,  and  the  other  two 
were  more  than  75  percent  white  In  these 
schools.  99  3  percent  of  the  teachers  were 
fully  certlfled  and  the  median  level  of  teach- 
ing experience  was  12  3  years"  i  Kerner.  et 
al  .  1968   p   428) 

TTius.  all  too  often  thohe  teachers  who  are 
either  less  successful  in  their  own  educa- 
tions or  who  are  lea.it  experienced  fa^-e  stu- 
der. ts  with  deep-seated  differences,  problenis 
a.'id   needs  which   they  little  understand 

Where  the  teacher  is  far  from  his  students 
in  terms  of  their  t>ackground  *and  culture. 
and  IS  conscious  of  his  own  lack  of  status 
as  awarded  by  society  for  teaching  the  dis- 
advantaged, the  teacher  is  inclined  to  devel- 
op a  set  of  defenses  which  distort  his  percep- 
tions of  his  students  Such  culturaJ  plural- 
ism compounded  by  the  great  size  and  den- 
s.ty  of  population  produces  a  growing  schisaa 
based  on  mutual  mlsperception  and  nus- 
trust  between  many  of  the  service  profes- 
sion^, including  teaching,  and  the  urban  im- 
poverished stroups  As  sociologist,  Dan  Dod- 
■on  was  quoted 

"As  school*  now  perform  the  status  order- 
ing those  wfao  come  out  ahead  have  little 
M.-iise  of  responsibility  for  thooe  who  are  of 
less  statu*.  This  la  amply  llluatrated  by  the 
aaenation  which  acoompanlea  professional 
training  By  the  time  a  man  Ls  trained  to  t>e 
a  doctor,  he  cannot  tr««t  th«  poor,  esc«pt 
as  they  coaform  to  tUs  rltuaia.  He  has  beea 


tuned  out  of  humanity's  main  wave  lengths,  entering    school    has    a   significantly    better 

By  the  time  a  man  has  become  a  lawyer,  he  chance  if  he  is  neither  black  nor  non-whlt« 

his   little  concern  with  the  poor,  except  to  to     achieve     success     in     academic     terms, 

defend    those   with    privilege   against   them.  Achievement  scores  on  standardized  examl- 

On   the   lower  East  Side.  It  was   found  that  nations  drmoii'-trate  conclusively  that  mct- 

of   liX)  cases  where  people  had   been  denied  ropolltan   Nepr^   students   score   con<;lslpntly 

pjbilc   welfare,  80  would  have  been  eligible  lower  th.m  nictropoUtnn  white  students— at 

h.id  they  been  represented  with  legal  c   un-  every  grade  level  and  in  relation  to  all  basic 

sel.  What  strange  value  Ls  this  in  American  skills.  Data  from  the  Coleman  Report  show 

educ.ition    which    makes    it    impossible    for  for    example,    that    m    the    Northeast    the 

those  who  are  party  to  I's  blessings,  to  re-  average  score  student  In  grades  one  through 

Ir.te    to   the   common   stre-.m   of   humanity?  twelve  scores  8   points   less  on   a  nonverbal 

The  doitors  can"t  treat   the  poor    Tlie  law-  e\im.  9  points  less  ou  a  verbal  e.x.im,  8  points 

yers  can't  serve  them  .        the  teachers  can  t  less  on  a  reading  exam  and  10  points  less  on 

teach   them  — they  too   have  to   be  siphoned  a  math  exam    (Celcm.in,   19(30.   pp    2.')2.  253, 

oft  into  a  special  class     .   .       Education   has  236). 

become  a  stairway  to  status  rather  than   a  Not   only    are   such   scores   lower,   but   the 

ga'evay  to  service  "  iDodson.  1961'.  p.  19).  g,,p  seems  to  nccele.ate  over  a  period  of  tin.ef 

In   tjo   many   cases,   teachers   cannot   des-  ii^e  u-ban  Negro  student  tends  to  fall  lur- 

cend  this  stilrway  to  more  clearly  and  hu-  t;,cr   behind   his   white  coun'erpart   as   tlioy 

manly   see  their  students.  We  are  fortunate  complete    successive    grades    In    school.    Th? 

m  that  there  are  always  some  teachers  who  average  Negro  core  student  In  the  Northe.;:.t 

do,    indeed,   see   education   as  a   "gateway   to  i.s  5  2  gr.ide  levels  behind  his  white  suburban 

service"   Despite  oft«n   Inappropriate   mate-  counterpart   in   math   by   the  twelfth   grade, 

rials,     overcrowded     classrooms.     Inadequate  20  grade   levels   behind  In   reading,  and  3.3 

special  services,  and  little  special  equipment,  grad?  Ic els  behind  m  verbal  ability.  Figures 

these  teichers  somehow  still  manage  to  carry  -j^p  slmilai  In  the  Mid^eat  and  worse  In  Uie 

on    a   cl.issroom   learning   program   which    is  {;,r  West   (Coleman.  1966,  pp.  274.  275). 

appropriate  for  and  e!Tec:lve  with  their  stu-  Xa'ole  6  ino:  prin.ed  m  Hfiord)  w.is  com- 

dents    And   such    teachers  stay   enthusl^tlc  p,,pjj    j,v    the    Center    for    Crban    Education 

about    what    they    and    their    students    are  f^,,„^  ^^^  guiliered  from  an  intensive  anal- 

a~hlevln|j     But    such    teachers    are    In    short  ^^j^   ^j   ^^.^^    .^oO   studies    on    the   subject    of 

supply  academic  progress    It  dram.itlcally  describes 

Tlie    Problems   With    the   System    as   a    Per-  ihe    progress    for    black    and    disadvantaged 

ceptioa    of    Its   Students,    Its   Faculty,   Its  cl-.Udren  following  almost  identical  patterns. 

Community  in  coi.tr  iM  with  normal  progress.  These  chil- 

Ap:irt   from   .md  tran.scending  Uiat  which  dnn  s.-ore  slightly  below  their  more  advan- 

can  be  measured   the  system  h,i«  major  prob-  taned  counterparts  when  first  tested  in  either 

lems  it   Its  cjnstituencv    thinks   it  U  faUng  grades   one   or   two.   and    thereafter  progress 

To    what    ex-^nt    and    with    what    intensity  at  steady  rates  which  are  lower  than  normal, 

that    constituenv    txMleves    the    svstom    has  The    gap    tncre.ases    as    the    child    proceeds 

failed  IS  impo,<.s|ble  to  measure  with  full  ac-  through  school  until  at  the  end  of  the  ninth 

curacv.    but    there    are    cerum     Indices    by  grade    he  Is   generally  two  and  a  half  years 

which  the  manifestations  of  that  belief  may  behind     Summarizing    these    conclusions   in 

ue  mea-  ured  and.  as  a  result    validated.  numerical  terms,  the  figures  m  Table  7  rep- 

This  section  reinforces  the  students  per-  resent  the  mean  percent  of  normal  expecta- 

ception  of  the  system's  failure  through  the  tion    actually    achieved    at    the   appropriate 

document  »uon  of  achievement  levels,  drop-  grade    level     For    the    disadvantaged    group, 

out    rates,    and    instances    of    violence;    the  the   mean   proportion  drops  from  a  high   of 

teichers    perception   as  articulated   through  80  1    percent   In    the   second   grade   to  a  low 

strikes,   disagreements    and   a  growing   body  of    68  0   percent    by    the    end   of    the   eighth 

of  dis^nt   literature;    tne  conununlty  s  i)er-  g'ad.'    For  the  black  group,  the  mean  starts 

ci-pion   AS  exores-sed  by  the  defeat  of  bond  at  94  7  percent  and  then  remains  In  the  area 

isbue*.    general    lock    of    support    and    oonH-  of  the  low  70's.  These  data  might  lead  one 

dence.   and   a   growing    trend   loward   decen-  t  5  the  spurious  conclusion  that  minority  and 

tralizatun  and  separatism  disadvantaged     groups     begin    school     with 

^„                  _        ..^1...      ,.    J.  1  )-*pr  in'elllgenee  and  or  academic  capabili- 

The  Svstem  .as  Perceived  bv  the  btudent  ,,^^    ^^^    ^^^^   ^^^^^  abilities   diminish   over 

For   the   student,   his   belief  that   the  sys-  ^,,^,p    j^  many  cases,  school  programs  manl- 

tem  has  failed  Is  manifested   by  his  lack  of  fpj^    content   which    reinforces  such   a  con- 

opp..rtunl!v     to    achieve    suc-e.s8    within    its  ci„„ion    What  these  data  really  point  out  U 

frimew.rk  by  this  Judgment  that  something  ^^at    the   complex   of   disadvantages   during 

out.-lde  the  svstem  holds  more  relevance  for  prc-school  years  serve  as  obstacles  to  the  stu- 

hlm  than  anything  within   or  by  his  hostility  dent's    early    learning    which    his    more    ad- 

toward    It     The    validity    of   these    attitudes  vantaged  counterpart  does  not  face.  For  the 

mav  be  documented   through  the  Indices  of  sp  tnish-.tpeaklng    student,    these    obstacles 

student    achievement,    drop-out    rates,    and  ^re  compounded    Not  only  does  he  contend 

acts  of  vandalism  or  other  forms  of  hostility  ^.(tjj  ^^e  problems  of  poverty  but  he  must 

toward  the  system  a;,^  contend  with  a  language  barrier  as  well. 

Acadf-mic   ac^^eve■ment    of    the    inner-city  j^  jf,e  student  progresses  through  school,  he 

^fudenf  — Tlie   system    has    failed     not   only  continues   to   face   those   environmental   ob- 

in   the  eyes  of  the  student    but  In  fact     to  ,.  ,cies   (described  in  Chapter  III).  But  now 

provide  the  Inner  citv  student  witl   the  nee-  y^^   meets   an  educational  program  which  Is 

es-sary    level    of     achievement    In    academic  ^.-oDAs   apart    from   that   environment,   gen- 

skllls    It   has  failed   the  disadvantaged  stu-  orally  Indlflerent  to  the  growing  toll  which 

dent  and  the  student  of  a  racial  or  ethnic  ^^^^  environment  exacts  of  him.  and  geared 

minority   In  a  detailed  examination  of  urban  neither   to   capiulize   on   his  strengths   nor 

education  led  by  Congressman  Alphonz/i  Bell  respond  to  his  needs, 
and   released   by   ten   other   members  of   the 

House    of    RepresenUtlves.    one    conclusion  TABLE  t  -ME»N  PROPORTION  Of  ACHItvfMENT 

was  

'"Each  student  In  America  should  be  given  Gnit 

the  opportunity  to  acquire  the  basic  tools  ol      

speech,  writing,  reading,  and  math,  without 

which  he  can  neither  le*m  further  nor  com-  2.////"//.V/JiVJ'.V."'. 

pete  eflectively    The   core  city   youth,   eepe-  3]]!"!"""""""!! 

daily  the  ghetto  Negro  is  not  now  acquiring      4 

these  skills  arxl  we  believe  that  urban  edu-      | 

cation  Is  Inadequate  to  provide  him  the  op-  7]]"""""'""11^I" 

portunlty  to  acquire  them"   {Congressional      S.. '...'.'.'.'.'..'.'.'. 

Record,  8   IB  98) .  — ■ ■ ■ 

The  cTldenc*  backs  up  such  a  conclusion.  5^^   ^^  m«mor»n(Jum  No.  1,  A*  C«ilef  (or  Urtun  Edu- 

It  is  true,  as  mentioned  above,  that  a  student  cation,  pp.  2\,  2i. 
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TABLE  8  -STATUS  IN  RELATIONSHIP  TO  NORMS    BY  GRADE.  VARIABLE,  AND  CITY,  1967  69;  READING  AND 

ARITHMHIC 


Giade    Vaiiabic 


Detroit. 

Seplembei 

1969 


Los  Angeles 

January 
1968 


May 
1968 


Reading 

Arithmetic  concepts.. 

Readini! 

ArithmettC..... 

Readinf! 

Arithmetic 

Readinp    

Arithmetic.. 

Reading    

Aiilhmetic 

Reading 

Arithmetic «- 

Reading    

Arilhmelic.. 


:p. 


-.8 


-.9 


-.6 
-.7 


-.9 
-.6 


-1.2  ... 
-1.5  .  .. 


Milwaukee, 

Phila- 

September, 

delphia, 

SI 

louis. 

October 

April. 

April, 

New  York, 

1967 

May  1968 

May  1968 

April  1%8 

-.6 

0 

_   4 

e 

-  b 

-.b 

- 1.1 

(0 

-.3 

-  1  n 
-1.2 
-10 

-.6 

1  2 

-.8 

-.C 

-  1.1 
-l,b 
-1.6 

-.4 

6 

-1.4 

-1.0 

-.8 

-1.7 

-1.0 

tlclpated,  met  by  the  students.  And  more 
dangerously,  they  begin  to  project  the  sys- 
tem"B  failures  onto  themselves  and  cease  to 
hold  their  own  capabilities  in  high  regard. 
With  little  faith  In  their  own  abilities  and 
in  the  system's  abilty  to  convey  an  oppor- 
tunty  for  success,  school  becomes  a  mean- 
ingless use  of  their  time.  Possibilities  of 
earning  money,  or  simply  doing  nothing,  be- 
come more  attractive  to  them. 


TABLES. 


AVERAGE  READING  ACHIEVEMENT  GRADE  LEVELS 
or  STUDENTS   IN  THE  eth  GRADE 


Reading 
achievement 

level 


Ditlerence 


■  Where  a  vocabulary  and  reading  comprehension  score  were  both  available,  the  reading  comprehension  score  was  used  here. 
Similarly  arithmetic  concepts  was  used  when  it  and  arithmelK;  problem  solving  were  both  available. 
'At  norm. 

The  Center  lor  Urban  Education  "  p.  8. 


Source    Fox  memorandum  No.  1 

Vlslw  by  staff  of  the  Center  for  Urban 
Education  to  major  cities  revealed  that  In 
each  city  and  in  each  grade  for  which  data 
were  available,  there  was  city-wide  reUrda- 
Uon  in  achievement  Table  8  indicates  the 
steadily  worsening  achievement  levels  of  city 
students. 

A  telephone  survey  by  OE  stalT  to^super- 
Intendents  of  several  large  cities  and  their 
suburbs  indicated  a  reading  level  gap  be- 
tween city  and  suburban  students  of  ap- 
proximately two  years  at  the  sixth  grade 
level.  Reeults  of  thU  siu-vey  are  partially  in- 
dicated in  Table  9. 

We  can  only  conclude  from  these  data 
that  the  core  city  youngster  has  little  basis 
on  which  to  count  on  the  education  system 
with  its  present  programs  and  levels  of  fund- 
ing to  provide  him  with  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  academically.  The  cycle  of  expecta- 
tion of  failure  is  a  difficult  one  to  break.  As 
teachers   expect   low   academic   achievement 


from  minority  and  disadvantaged  students, 
they  provide  programs  that  are  notably  lack- 
ing in  motivational  techniques  and  sub- 
stance that  are  the  key  elements  in  programs 
more  often  presented  to  the  more  advan- 
taged students  with  high  success  expecta- 
tions. As  programs  have  been  analyzed  a 
progression  of  various  concerns  and  debunk- 
ing of  various  metho<lS  have  been  expressed, 
Just  as  pointed  out  in  this  chapter's  intro- 
duction, various  people  and  institutions  have 
been  blamed.  Teacher  expectation  is  by  no 
means  the  only  problem.  Over  a  period  of 
time,  the  catalog  of  '"what  U  wrong  In  urban 
education"  has  included  earlier  starting 
dates  for  children  cultural  enrichment,  more 
urban  and  relevant  materials,  more  minority 
group  role  models,  ego — identification,  in- 
dividualism of  instruction,  parent  Involve- 
ment, the  right  to  read,  and  bo  on.  Yet, 
tragically  coupled  with  all  else  that  is  wrong, 
teachers'  expectations  of  failure,  are,  as  an- 


Detroit 

Grosse  Point.  Mich... 

Atlanta , 

Fulton  County,  Ga 

New  York  

Scarsdale,  NY     

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Shaker  Heights,  Ohio 

Los  Angeles 

Beverly  Hills.  Calit... 

Philadelphia  

Lower  Marion.  Pa 

Newark,  N.J 

Tenafly,  N.J._ 


5.1  . 
8.0 

4.3  . 
6.9 
8.0  . 
7.5 

5.4  . 
7.S 
5.0  . 
7.0 
5.6 
7.5 
C.2 
7.3 


2.9 
2.6 

zi 

2.'4 
2  ' 

"i.'9 

i.i 


Source:  Data  received  over  the  phone  by  members  ol  Urban 
Education  Task  Force  from  selected  school  districts  using  196J 
achievement  data. 

Dropout  rates. — Students  whom  the  sys- 
tem has  failed  reject  that  system  in  disturb- 
ingly high  numbers.  Urban  school  systems 
fall  to  hold  approximately  one  In  four  of 
their  students  through  the  full  term  of  high 
school.  The  r^te  increases  with  the  size  of 
the  city. 

Both  percentages  and/or  actual  numbers 
of  dropouts  have  been  on  the  rise  during  the 
past  decade.  Table  10  indicates  that  during 
the  period  from  1960  through  1963,  twelve 
major  cities  experienced  an  average  student 
loss  of  approximately  30  percent,  or  74,249 
dropouts. 


TABLE  10.     LOSS  I 


N  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS,  BY  GRADES,  FROM  GRADE  10  THROUGH  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATION  (SEPTEMBER  1960  THROUGH  JUNE  1%3) 


loss  in  number  ol  pupils  by  grades 


Cities 


Grade  10, 
1960-«1 


Grade  11, 
1961  62 


New  York.  N.Y.... 

Chicago,  III 

Los  Angeles,  Calit. 
Philadelphia,  Pa... 

Detroit.  Mich 

Baltimore,  Md 


8,843 
4,345 
3.275 
4. 255 
4,138 
1,494 


15.281 
3,532 
3,423 
4,219 
2,008 
1,248 


Grade  12, 
1962  63 


5,125 
858 
704 
+  54 
480 
733 


Total  loss 

grades  10 

to  12 


29.249 
8,735 
7.402 
8.402 
6,626 
3,475 


Percenl  not 

graduating 

Irom 

reporting 

systems 


37.05 
33.95 
22.83 
46.60 
37.84 
34.98 


Loss  <n  number  ol  pupils  by  grades 


Cities 


Grade  10, 
1960-ei 


Houston,  Tex 
Cleveland,  Ohio     ... 
Washington,  DC.. 

SI.  Louis.  Mo       

Milwaukee,  Wis     ... 
San  Francisco,  Calil 


1,337 
1,349 
779 
945 
387 
910 


Grade  II, 
1961-62 


855 
789 
679 
108 
940 
1,003 


Grade  12. 
l%2-63 


Total  loss, 

grades  10 

to  12 


Percent  not 

graduating 

Irom 

reporting 

systems 


r268 

24 

4 

67 
330 
122 


1,924 

2.162 
1.462 
1,120 
1.657 
2,035 


21  39 
31.37 
29.61 
24.70 
26.19 
33.15 


Source     'A  study  ol  the  holding  power  rates  ot  school  systems 
over  90.000,  based  on  Ihe  graduating  classes  ol  1960  63,  inclusive, 

Warnings  of  the  educational  system's 
limited  holding  power  went  unheeded  during 
the  early  years  of  this  decade.  As  the  years 
passed,  the  dropout  rate  became  larger.  For 
example,  in  1963,  Los  Angeles  had  a  total 
dropout  figure  of  7,402;  but  In  1967  that 
figure  had  risen  to  12.086.  The  percentage  of 
22  83  percent  In  1963  had  risen  to  27.00  per- 
cent in  1967.  In  1968  the  dropout  percentage 
was  the  same  as  in  1967  but  the  number  of 
dropouts  had  risen  to  12.137.  Within  one  year 
from  1963  to  1964  the  Milwaukee  dropout 
rate  increased  from  the  tabulated  26.19  to 
27  6  percent  " 

In  1965.  former  President  Johnson  told 
Congress:  "In  our  fifteen  largest  cities,  60 
percent  of  the  tenth  grade  students  from 
poverty  neighborhoods  "'drop  out  before 
finishing  high  school"  (State  of  the  Union 
Mcsaage.  1965).  Since  roughly  10  percent 
never  get  to  the  tentl  grade,  the  proportion 
Is  even  larger.  In  1967  approximately  65  per- 
cent of  all  black  and  Puerto  Rican  New  York 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


in  128  large  cities,  population      School  Dropouts  National  Educatii 
"  by  Daniel  Schrieber  project;      table  A,  p.  56. 

City  students  left  school  before  graduation 
(Carnegie  Quarterly,  Pall  1968,  p.  1 ) . 

Among  Mexican  Americans,  the  problem 
during  the  earlier  years  is  even  more  acute. 
According  to  the  Texas  Education  Agency,  as 
many  as  60  percent  of  the  approximately 
100,000  non-English  speaking  first  graders 
entering  the  system  each  year  will  have 
dropped  out  of  school  permanently  before 
elementary  school  graduation  iStemmler, 
1966,  p.  43). 

The  educational  systems  ability  to  hold 
studenu  showed  a  continued  slackening  grip 
by  1968.  Daniel  Schreiber.  in  June  of  that 
year,  published  an  article  In  American  Edu- 
cation in  which  he  Indicated  that  the  year 
1967  had  witnessed  a  total  of  734,000  drop- 
outs, 680,000  of  whom  were  white  with  the 
remaining   154,000   nonwhlte    (Schreiber.   6, 

1968,  p.  6).  The  rate  of  dropout  cmong  mi- 
nority students  compared  to  that  of  white 
studenta  is  startling.  Negro  students  in  the 
metropolitan  North  and  West  are  more  than 
three  times  as  likely  as  whites  to  dropout  of 
school  by  ages   16  and   17    {One  year  Later, 

1969,  p.  29).  An  average  of  48  percent  of  the 


Association,  1201  15th  St   NW ,  Washington.  DC.  App.  A, 

non-white  population  over  25  lacks  a  high 
school  diploma  as  opposed  to  27.5  percent  of 
whites  {Digest  of  Educational  Statistics).  A 
higher  percentage  of  the  black  population, 
as  compared  to  the  white,  may  be  dropping 
out  of  school  but  the  figures  clearly  indicate 
that  there  Is  much  dissatisfaction  with  the 
existing  school  system  on  the  part  of  both 
white   and   nonwhlte  American   youth. 

Work-study  programs,  street  academies, 
storefront  schools,  public  and  private  man- 
power training  programs.  Upward  Bound, 
and  the  Job  Corps  are  all  Involved  in  work- 
ing with  dropouts  and  potential  dropouts. 
These  programs  are  promising  evidence  of 
the  effort  to  salvage  the  wastage  of  our  youth. 
But.  as  the  above  figures  show,  these  efforts 
are  far  from  accomplishing  the  salvage  Job 
on  the  scale  that  is  needed. 

Grouth  of  hostility  toward  the  system. — 
That  the  student  Is  perceiving  the  education 
system  with  increasing  hostility  is  being 
demonstrated  all  too  painfully.  The  dropout, 
who.  as  we  saw  in  ever  increasing  numbers  In 
the  preceding  section,  does  not  merely  re- 
lease his  hostility  in  the  act  of  breaking  his 
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a-»»ix;a'lon  with  the  tducaUoiMl  sys!.<'m 
The  National  ComnHiiiun  on  Civil  Disorders 
sh  ivked  .»  significant  and  prophetic  rel.iUoii- 
&".i,f)  between  education  and  noting  la  lU 
survey  of  not  cues,  U  became  evident  that 
the  ijpical  not  partuipant  wai  d  high  schxil 
il;  jj-oiit.  Conversely.  the  counter-not^ra 
»?r-.'  clearly  the  best  educated  .  .  Appar- 
ent;y  high  level?  ol  education  and  income 
M-t  only  prevented  rioting  but  are  more  likely 
1  l?.id  iic.ive.  responsible  <'ppr->^itlon  to  n^'t- 
lJ(t  .  .  ."  (Kerner.  et  .il  .  1968.  p    132 1. 

"  Diip-oiit-lsm  ■  anf'  rioting  are  tu.>  of 
:na..y  expressions  of  today's  students'  hos- 
t;:it-.-  t.>ward  society  in  general  and  toward 
the  ediic.ition  systeii-  in  partlcul.ir.  Violence 
directed  at  the  school  and  Its  symbols  Is 
beai'?  exhibited  at  a  c>-«t  that  f.ir  exceeds 
the  monet.iry  dnmige  And  violence  may  be 
vie.vcd  in  varying  degrees  o'  intensity  vvh.ch 
grow  from  vandalism  against  property  to 
assault  and  even  murder  cf  lndlvldii.'»ls  .-jvso- 
ciflted  with  the  system  S  udents  who  begin 
their  overt  resentment  of  the  system  through 
vandalism  against  school  property  may  be 
telling  us  that  the  system  will  no"  listen  to 
them  when  they  speak  softly  and  peacefully 
As  Bruno  Bettleheim  has  pointed  out 

■  V'l.ilence  is.  of  course,  a  short  cut  toward 
gaming  an  objective  Whether  or  not  it 

will  be  used  or  avoided  depends  entirely  on 
what  alternauve  solutions  are  known  to  a 
person  facing  s  pr  iblem  '  Bettleheim.  1966. 
p     7'2,. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  aspect  of  van- 
dalism IS  the  set  of  messages  \i  conveys — 
that  many  students  lo.ik  up^on  trie  s.:h*jl  &s 
alien  terntorr  hastlle  to  their  ,i.mbitior\s  and 
hopes — that  the  education  which  the  system 
Is  attempting  to  provide  lacks  mean.ngful- 
ness.  and  that  they  feel  no  pride  in  the  edi- 
fices In  which  they  spend  most  of  their  days 

The  usuil  reaction  of  the  sch'Do!  system 
and  of  the  genera!  public  to  acts  of  yandal- 
Lsm  haa  been  one  of  anger  not  only  because 
of  the  damage  caused  and  the  hostilities  ex- 
pressed,  but  because  of  the  seeming  sense- 


les-nesa  of  the  acts  However,  studies  of  youth 
VI  i;ence  have  indicated  — without  absolving 
tlie  perpetrators  of  responsibility  for  their 
aou  th  It  vandalism  Is  not  .m  polnt'.e.ss  or 
ainileis  a-s  It  .appears. 

John  M  Mirtin  of  Fordham  University 
has  satfl  th.it  ev"ry  Incident  of  vand  illsm  is 
botii  me.in.ngful  to  ttie  partlclpuits  and 
underit-indable  In  terms  of  the  situation  In 
which  it  occurs"  (New  York  Times.  July  14. 
U163.  p  37)  Stanley  Cohen  of  the  University 
ol  Durham  England,  c  :nflrms  Martin's  ear- 
lier finding?. 

■'The  usual  terms  used  to  describe  various 
f..rnis  of  vandalism  ob-cure  and  discredit 
wh.tt  m.iy  be  the  real  ex,>:aiiaiioni:  if  a  boy 
breiks  into  his  school  and  sm  :6hes  up  the 
clasoroonis  beciuse  he  has  a  grievance  ag.iinst 
the  teachers.  It  Is  no  help  to  call  his  bc- 
!■  ivi  r  "wanton"  and  "ivjintless  '  .  .  .  Must 
rese.irch  Into  school  vandalism  Indicates,  in 
fact,  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  the 
school  that  Is  d.iniaged  The  highest  rates  of 
'c/ioo/  vandnti'^m  tend  to  occur  in  fcliovls 
Uith  obsolete  fac\hties  and  equiprnent.  loto 
ataff  morale  and  high  dts^atitfactton  and 
boredom  arriomj  the  pupiU  '  (Cohen,  No- 
vember   II,    1968.    pp    497  500  » 

Tlu-  :e<v.-on  of  these  5tud!es  is  that  though 
the  public  and  the  system  may  be  justlfli- 
bly  angry  nt  the  desTucMvenejvs  and  mali- 
rtou-neys  of  ac's  of  vand'vlum  they  "hide 
tliPlr  heads  m  the  sand  If  they  disml.'w  the 
.'Ct.s  as  being  senseless,  pointless  or  almle.'s 
Cohen's  reseir'-h  reveals  that  the  schools  are 
.~e?n  as  deflci"nt,  frustrulng  hopele&s  places 
bv  the  vandals. 

sy.stems  generally  are  falling  to  heed  this 
mcs.-age.  By  so  doing,  they  face  two  inevita- 
ble effects  (li  rising  financial  losses;  and 
(21  increased  frustration  levels  among  stu- 
dents which  lead  to  more  serious  forms  of 
viiilence  These  effects  are  d.scussed  below 
I  I  I  The  financial  burden  the  system  must 
bear  through  vandalism  is  overwhelming  It 
Is  estimated  that  the  public  school  systems 
in  the  Nations  193  largest  urban  areas  have 


suffered  at  least  $^0  million  from  school 
vand.ilism  each  year  since  1960.  and  costs 
have  mcre.xsed  at  a  f.i^t<'r  rate  as  the  fre- 
quency of  vandallc  acts  h.as  multiplied. 

In  the  1967  G8  school  ye.ir.  New  York  City 
public  schools  recorded  $2.716757  In  dam- 
ages Cos  s  In  Chiciigo  In  1968  reached  •992- 
542.  not  including  (800,000  for  broken  glass 
replacement  In  the  same  year,  the  costs  of 
school  vandalism  per  pupil  reached  a  high 
of  |i6  84  per  pupil  in  Tampa,  and  a  mean 
for  the  Nation's  iwclve  largest  school  systems 
exceeded  *1  50  per  pupil  Table  11  conveys  a 
devasial.ng   mea?age 

l2l  The  systems'  response  to  the  message 
left  by  the  vandals  only  serves  to  cause  fur- 
ther friistr.ition  among  students,  which  Is 
expressed  by  mere  serious  forms  of  violence. 
S^-hool  administrators  express  their  growing 
alarm  at  the  rising  tide  of  damage  to  school 
prop'-rty  by  instailing  expensive  electronic 
deieciiun  devices,  changing  building  design, 
employing  armed  guards  accompanied  by 
d'.g-;.  training  themselves  In  police  methods, 
and  ever  by  flying  helicopters  at  low  alti- 
tudes with  powerful  searchlights  each 
night — In  short  doing  thoee  things  which 
will  further  reduce  pupil,  parent  and  teacher 
morale,  and  further  destroy  any  feelings  of 
mutual  respect  and  openness  po  essential  to 
grvKl  learning. 

Following  simple  vandalism  directed  at 
school  property,  there  develops  a  frightening 
Fhift  toward  assault  on  jjeople  who  are  seen 
as  extensions  of  the  system. 

Acts  cf  vandalism  are  a  refJectlon  of  stu- 
dent and  community  attitude  towards  the 
schools  of  the  major  cities  In  the  Nation. 
Data  that  more  reliably  permit  us  to  view 
student  attitude  towards  the  schools  and 
their  teaching  personnel  are  the  figures 
related  to  cases  of  violence  committed  by 
students  upon  school  personnel  In  Philadel- 
phia, for  example,  there  was  a  500  percent 
Increase  In  the  number  of  reported  assaults 
on  or  threats  to  school  personnel  In  the  pe- 
riod 1962  63  to  1<>67  68 


TABLt  II      VANDALISIV  BY  TYPl    NUMBfB  AND  COST  FOR  StLlCTtO  GREAT  CITIES.  1966  €7 


Types  of  oRenses 


T«M 


Lamny 


Arson 


Miscollaneous  vandiiism 


C»tr  school  vrHen\ 


Nymber 


New  YoiK  City   . 

Los  Angeej 

IVtrjif         

Z37.775 
3.Sli 
M23 

CifKirflJti. ,..,., 

7.19S 

Baitnrofe 

flM(ir« 

Wjsnnjton    0  C 
Ptl(U*}Ctpt»U 

67.175 
».  3«t 
36.748 

110.123 

CtncinnJti...... 

9.6J9 

Milwaukoo 

j.obe 

Boston 

na-ij-.  City.  »te. 

Memphis     

Mir nnipohl 

l.lJi 

ll.07t> 

S.%3 

>9 

SI   Piu        

Pxt^scfgh. 

""**T"***"""'** 

4.366 
7. 1>44 
6.57t> 

Tulsj   « 

VktctuU 

>■.»«-—»■■.»■«»*««-*♦»■>—*-— 

1. 76i 

Cakljnd 

1,11? 

SyrKUtf 

Jenerion  Conntf, 
Coipws  Clliisti     . 

i.vn 

26S 

^»**«<i^«-*>-*-*«**«***»--  - 

SU6 
7  3^ 

Richmo'^d 

154 

Ssfl  AaHmn) 

2.&3> 

333 

9.  IC 

l.'AZ 

Btfmifi|liMi 

* 

92 

L  Pi»        

Ul 

515 

1.108 

Indianapobs 

I.IM 

C«st 


J1.9S:.  795 

555  491 

515  319 

444  500 

267  4)4 

251,459 

251.123 

250.  OUU 

226. 757 

215.063 

213.  7(X) 

114.672 

101.197 

67.2:0 

;3.6:3 

77.  39S 

62  797 

bi.'MU 

55.  430 
54.344 
48.871 
4S.  461 
42.  g23 
40.  778 
40,764 
40,414 
40,000 
36.986 
33  ?V» 
29.189 
25  490 
2Q.944 
14.  3ii4 
5,500 


Cost 


Nvmbtf 


Cost 


Nombet 


Cost 


Nombei 


Cost 


nuf^5er  of 
oltense 


205.218    : 

2.000 

666 

4  535 

66.632 

78.690 

36  5?S 

1J9.  500 

9.307 

1.531 

840 

in.860 

9.220 

300 

4,154 

7,  125 

5,9i5 

l,ti6U 

(') 

46  :> 

3  500 

195 

714 

1,000 
0) 

(') 

2,272 

333 

8.964 

1.36S 

0) 

79 

400 

1,108 

1.100 


, 026, 900 

19.793 

749  ?96 

123, 125 

191.345 

69  926 

180  202 

250.  UX) 

72.40a 

98.738 

178.  COO 

74.866 

64.497 

76,  20<) 

43  243 

47  780 

17.793 

23.400 

41,432 

9  292 

W.87t 

34  101 

12  146 

12.599 

18  667 

27   !8« 

26.000 

12.000 

26,560 

18,371 

8.191 

(') 

2.00) 


2,358 

274 

1.414 

824 

4f7 

489 

7?  3 

369 

166 

244 

153 

71 

<•> 

42 

I6C 

126 

421 

208 

() 

165 

(■) 

65 

67 

0) 

290 

76 

(') 

235 


M 


718 
155 

91 

63 

80 

(^ 


$787,301 
373.278 

183.000 

106.096 

47.897 

29,368 

70.921 

(') 

9.  l.'l 

69.251 

58.600 

31.151 

21.500 

720 

73.945 

6.154 

40.483 

41.600 

10.770 

11,160 

(>) 

7.360 

24.671    . 

8.924 

14.796 

2.843 

0) 

24.886 

(') 

10.818 

10.500  . 

15,  «M 

7.242 

300 


199 

41 

23 

130 

19 

40 

(') 

80 

(•) 

28 

38 

{') 

0) 

3 

6 

(') 

(') 

(') 

(') 

135 

0) 

5 

(') 
37 

I 
() 

3 

CI 


1139.404 

116.  147 

83. 023 

115.316 

19.863 

125,894 

(•) 

(') 

<  » 

6  <;76 

18.800 
0) 

(') 

7.200 

ion 
(') 
0) 
('* 
(') 
26.973 
(') 
4.  QUO 


11 


887 

486 
8.875 

li^ 
(') 
<■) 


«  \' 


1 
2 


1.000 
9*4 


0) 

.200 

(') 

.706 

48 

165 

(') 

17b 

156 

2'-3 

104 

144 

34J 

44 

40 

293 

195 

{') 

(') 

347 

(•) 

(') 

25 

958 

77 

3>7 
(') 
(') 
72 

3V> 
35 
(') 
<•> 


0) 

(46.281 

(') 

104.963 

8  353 

26.171 

(') 

(') 

14t..2:6 

40.396 

8,300 

8.655 

11.900 

3.100 

1.382 

18.464 

9.021 

3.158 

6.919 

(') 

(') 

5  288 

7.368 

7  370 

I  508 

14.000 

6.6^ 
(') 

6.799 
(') 

6.064 

3.200 


u 


S9.39 

158  03 
742  73 

62  47 
3  98 
8.  55 
6  83 

2  27 
26.25 

104.85 

188.78 
10.35 
10  65 

224.  22 
16.87 
9  60 
10.23 
36.76 
27,92 
48.87 
13.96 

171.55 
53.13 

17  83 
262.43 

13.03 
99  86 

3  17 
16.01 

228.  19 
79  02 
10  68 


'  Not  repo^sd 

Source     ^iixlMisni  Study  at  S<t«cl«j  GrMi  DtJOS  loi   1966-67.  pteH'od  by  BiltimMi  Ctfy 


P«Wk  SdMots,  Dnnsiofl  of  Rasaarcii  lod  Oovolopnit*!,  B«irtM  of  Rooords  lad  Statistics,  JuM 

act. 
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Table  12  Includes  only  reported  Incidents. 
The  number  of  actual  Incidents  is  probably 
higher  than  reported.  Other  clUea  bave  re- 
ported similar  incidents  which  are  related  to 
student-teacher  interaction  rather  than  to 
black-while  tensions,  infllamed  by  acUvUt 
movements.  The  assaults  upon  teachers  ha« 
sharply  risen  within  the  last  two  years.  In 
Chicago,  lor  .instance,  the  assaults  upon 
teachers  during  the  first  six  months  of  the 
September  1968  term  were  up  to  30  percent 
over  the  same  period  in  1067.  The  plight  of 
East  St.  Louis  where  three  out  of  four  of  the 
citys  900  teachers  are  carrying  giuis  Is  in- 
deed a  frightening  one. 

The  move  from  attacks  on  school  prop- 
erty to  attacks  on  school  personnel  was  slow 
in  coming.  This  is  partially  because  In  the 
beginning  there  was  no  support  in  the  home 
for  an  attack  upon  the  school  system  in  any 
overt  manner.  In  part  the  slowness  was  due 
to  the  student  realizing  that  he  was  attack- 
ing on  authority  figure  who  represented  his 
parent.  In  the  beginning,  the  child  sees  the 
teacher  as  the  agent  of  Uie  parent,  a  parent 
surrogate.  Psychologically,  to  attack  such  a 
•figure  was  to  attack  not  Just  authority  but 
one's  parent. 

TABLE  12     ASSAULTS  ON  OR  THREATS  TO  SCHOOL  PER- 
SONNa  IN   IHE  PHILADELPHIA  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 


Number 

reported 

Toul 

Asujits         Thie^U 

School  year: 

1957  to  1968. . 
1966  to  1967... 
1%5  to  1966  .. 

121 
107 
109 
68 

62 
20 

107  14 
1U4  3 
92                  17 

1964  to  1965... 
1963  to  1964  .. 

47  21 

48  14 

1962  to  1963.    . 

16                 14 

Source  The  School  District  ot  Philadelpl'm  Office  ot  Research, 
anslytiis  ol  ixidenb  reported  t>y  the  Philadelphia  senioi  hijh 
schools,  1962  3  throuph  October  1968,  p.  3. 

However,  the  attack  did  In  fact  come 
against  the  school's  personnel.  The  system 
was  perceived  as  the  child's  enemy,  especially 
the  black  child's.  The  black  child  had  now 
reached  the  stage  where  he  was  attacking  the 
values  of  his  own  previous  generation,  the 
values  of  his  own  parents  as  well  as  the  white 
society  surrounding  him.  The  attack  on  the 
parent  made  It  possible  to  attack  physically 
the  agent  of  the  parent.  The  black  youth  be- 
gan to  attack  the  existing  black  leadership  as 
being  emasculated  by  white  school  systems 
and  centuries  of  oppression.  The  youth- 
oriented  and  youth  led  SNCC  attacked  the  es- 
Ubllshed  adult  ci^^l  rights  groups  such  as 
the  NAACP  and  the  Urban  League.  Others  be- 
gan attacking  the  term  "Negro"  as  no  longer 
appropriate,  since  it  was  given  to  blacks  by 
the  white  man.  Black  youth  looked  upon 
their  fathers  as  failures  as  guides  in  the 
struggle  for  em-^nclpation  (Peuer,  1969.  pp. 
394-396). 

But  more  was  hapi)ening  to  the  youths  of 
the  cities.  As  Indicated  previously,  there  was 
also  a  prowlng  frustration,  hostility  and 
resliveness  on  the  part  of  adults  due  to  In- 
creased awareness  of  the  second  class  status 
of  the  black  man.  This  sense  of  hostility  to- 
wards the  system  was  felt  by  the  non-white 
child.  His  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the 
educational  system  moved  from  dropping  out 
of  school  and  mischievous  vandalism  to  de- 
struction of  the  buildings,  and  finally  to  the 
attack  upon  the  person,  the  ultimate  con- 
frontation with  the  system.  In  his  own  eyes 
he  now  could  believe  that  his  action  would 
have  the  sanction  of  parental  authority.  An- 
other factor  that  made  this  combination  ot 
tangible  and  psychological  factors  result  In 
violent  outburst  at  the  educational  system 
and  those  who  run  it  was  the  system's  In- 
ability to  teach  the  non-white  children  whose 
numbers  were  constantly  growing.  Along  with 
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the  growing  number  comes  growing  sense  of 
power. 

Although  the  civil  rights  movement  has 
roots  prior  to  1964,  It  la  In  the  mid  1960s 
that  Ita  major  Impetus  Is  most  noted.  The 
public  achool  student  did  not  move  into 
action  as  fast  as  the  civil  rights  movement. 
His  dissatisfaction  with  the  educaUonal  sys- 
tem Initially  took  the  form  already  docu- 
mented. It  was  not  xnrtll  the  last  two  years 
that  significant  changfe.  occurred.  Its  delay 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  child's  mind  Is 
not'*  tabula  rasa.  The  non-white  child  was 
a  product  of  the  previous  generation  and 
had  been  socialized  in  the  home  and  ele- 
mentary school  to  perform  and  respond  in 
adult-determined  ways  and  to  accept  the 
ways  of  the  school  as  correct  He  had  to 
overthrow  these  Internalized  values  he  held 
concerning  the  educational  system.  He  had 
to  modify.  If  not  eUmlnate.  certain  beliefs 
that  he  would  be  allowed  to  achieve  equally. 
according  to  his  ability  with  his  white  peer. 
He  had  to  convey  these  new  realizations 
■I>X).  often  he  conveyed  them  violently.  But 
be  had  a  message. 

If  vandalism  was  a  matter  of  a  few  Iso- 
lated Incidents,  the  message  could  be  set 
down  as  the  voice  of  a  few  disgruntled  mis- 
fits. But  It  Is  occurring  on  a  massive  scale 
everywhere  In  the  Nation  and  In  the  large 
urban  school  systems  In  particular.  The 
message  Is  Inescapable — It  Is  a  large  vote 
of  no  confidence  In  the  schools  by  a  grow- 
ing nvmiber  of  pupils. 

The  System's  Problems  as  Perceived  By  Its 
Faculty 
On  Wednesday,  September  3,  1969,  TTie 
Education  Daily  (Vol.  2,  No.  1651  reported 
that  about  75,000  teachers  In  at  least  13 
states  were  Involved  In  disputes  with  their 
school  systems.  Cited  specifically  were: 

Los  Angeles,  where  30.000  teachers  are  de- 
manding a  14  percent  Increase  In  starting 
pay.  and  where  1.000  teaching  slots  are  un- 
filled as  the  season  starts. 

New  Tork,  where  70  locals  were  viithout 
contract  Including  10,000  teachers  in  districts 
where  the  situation  was  critical. 

Michigan,  where  170  local  education  asso- 
ciations with  31,000  teachers  were  not  under 
contract. 

Tennessee,  Indiana.  New  Hampshire,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Utah,  and  Wisconsin,  where 
teacher  strikes  were  In  effect. 

The  problems  which  the  system  faces  in 
the  area  of  personnel  are  discussed  in  detail 
earlier  in  the  chapter.  "What  we  wish  to  note 
here  are  the  teachers'  ever  Increasing  griev- 
ances with  the  system.  And  while  the  teach- 
ers are  an  Integral  part  of  the  system,  their 
strikes  which  are  occurring  with  Increasing 
frequency  hold  a  message  for  the  system  as 
much  as  that  expressed  by  the  students  and 
while  many  of  the  strikes  involve  financial 
grievances,  there  is  an  Implicit  plea  on  the 
part  of  tethers  for  society's  respect  and  val- 
uation of  their  role.  Underpaid  and  afforded 
little  status  In  hierarchy  of  professions,  many 
teachers  feel  that  students  will  hardly  respect 
them  if  their  place  In  the  larger  society  Is 
rewarded  no  more  significantly  than  the 
sanitation  workers. 

Perhaps  certain  teachers  deserve  no  higher 
reward,  but  It  Is  significant  in  recent  litera- 
ture to  note  the  Increasing  number  of  vol- 
umes in  which  teachers  are  highly  critical 
of  those  of  their  profession  who  are  Indiffer- 
ent to  or  faUlng  at  their  Jobs  and  are  Just 
as  critical  of  the  system  which  shields  such 
failures.  A  whole  new  genre  has  crept  into 
the  educational  literature — the  expression  of 
the  "angry  young  teachers"  who  view  other 
teachers  and  the  system  as  the  faUnres  in 
the  educative  process.  A  few  such  noteworthy 
examples  would  Include: 

Death  mt  an  Early  Age:  The  Destruction  of 
the  Heart  and  Minds  of  Negro  Children  in 
the  Boston  Public  Schools,  by  Jonathan 
Koeol,  1B67. 


36  Children,  by  Herbert  Kohl.  1967. 
The  Way  It  Spozed  To  Be.  by  James  Hern- 
don.  1968. 

Hotr  Children  Fail,  by  John  Holt.  1964. 
Our  Children  Are  Dying,  by  Nat  Hentoff. 

1966. 

Education    for    AliCTUition.    by    Nathaniel 

Hlckerson.   1966. 

Village  School  Doicntovn:  Politics  and  Ed- 
ucation, A  Boston  Report,  by  Peter  Schrag, 
1967. 

Tliis  brief  catalog  is  only  set  out  as  ex- 
amples of  a  few  voices  out  of  many  that  are 
beginning  to  be  heard.  Related  to  such  voices 
is  one  recent  film  entitled  ""High  School"'  pro- 
duced bv  Frederick  Wiseman  which  revealed 
the  shortcomings  and  shortsightedness  of  one 
urban  svstem  in  regarding  its  own  schools. 
The  system  gave  Wiseman  free  access  to  what 
it  Judged  to  be  one  of  its  most  highly  rated 
schools.  The  messages  of  the  lack  of  com- 
munication between  administration,  teacher 
and  student:  the  stifling  of  student  tndivld- 
uaUty  and  the  words  of  the  students  them- 
selves, quickly  ended  the  system's  expecta- 
tion of  a  film  to  Justify  its  pride  in  that 
school.  The  film  is  not  shown  in  that  city. 
The  svstem  is  falling  the  needs  of  its 
good  teachers  and  iU  good  teachers  are  real- 
izing with  increasing  frustxaUon  that  even 
they,  while  a  part  of  their  system,  are  fall- 
ing the  needs  of  the  students. 
The  Systems  Problems  a»~ Perceived  by  the 
Community 
Neither  the  white  nor  the  minority  com- 
munities have  expressed  Indications  that  they 
are  satisfied  with  the  schools  as  they  now 
are  serving  their  children.  Both  have  ex- 
pressed the  deep  conviction  that  the  schools 
must  belong  to  their  parUcular  communi- 
ties— although  the  forms  of  expressing  the 
conviction  may  markedly  '  ary. 

In  the  suburbs,  as  weU  as  In  the  cities. 
majoriUes  of  white  populations  have  ex- 
pressed their  alienation  from  the  schools  at 
the  polls  in  many  recent  votes  on  bond  issues 
and  tax  support.  Chapter  n  discussed  this 
lack  ol  confidence  In  detail. 

Minority  populaUons  with  more  cause  to 
Judge  the  schools  as  failures,  have  less  fi- 
nanclai  "clout'"  over  the  schools,  and  thus 
have  had  generally  less  decision-making  pow- 
ers over  them.  It  has  been  this  exclusion 
from  the  decision-making  of  the  system  that 
has  led  to  the  recent  upsurge  of  feeUng  in 
the  inner-city  community  that  the  commu- 
nity has  the  right  to  control  the  schools.  The 
failure  of  the  svstem  to  meet  Impoverished 
childrLn"s  needs!  In  particular,  has  led  such 
communities  to  believe  that  they  could  cer- 
tainly do  no  worse  a  Job  educating  their 
children  than  the  present  system  Is  doing. 
Moreover,  they  believe  they  could  probably 
do  a  better  Job — because  of  their  more  direct 
and  personal  comprehension  of  the  needs 
and  problems  of  their  children. 

The  highly  vocal  demands  for  decentrali- 
zation and  community  control  on  the  part 
of  minorltv  communities,  particularly  the 
black  communities,  have  been,  in  many 
cases,  coupled  with  the  move  toward  racial 
and  cultural  separatism.  What  Is  happening 
in  the  black  communities'  attitudes  toward 
educution  Is  being  paralleled  In  their  mili- 
tant attitudes  expressed  in  local  and  national 
politics.  Generallv  stated,  the  attitude  Is:  if 
the  white  establishment  falls  to  provide 
equal  opportunity,  the  blacks  will  do  It  them- 
gelves — by  themselves — for  themselves. 

The  movement  in  most  larjje  cities  toward 
alternative  forma  of  education  Is  clearly  In- 
dicative of  further  community  dlssaUsfac- 
tion.  Such  alternatives  range  from  large  sub- 
system projects,  such  as  Ocean  HlU-Browns- 
vlUe  (New  York)  to  smaller  community- 
operated  schools— like  Adams-Morgan  In 
Washington.  DC.  and  Intermittent  demands 
for  a  voucher  system. 

The  Ineffective  use  of  Federal  funds  in  the 
schools  has  become  a  major  community  con- 
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cem  lu  States  such  as  Mississippi,  which 
represent  an  extreme,  protests  have  been 
dprlared  by  black  conuiuinlties  as  to  the  mis- 
tlirectlon  of  lunda  under  Title  I.  ESE.\  which 
are  supposed  to  iiid  the  disadvantaged  stu- 
dent What  IS  h.ippening  m  Mississippi  is  by 
no  means  an  isolated  event  Urb.iU  com- 
nu-.iii'.ies  in  stales  Hrr.«>s  the  Nation  h.ive 
become  increasingly  aware  ol  the  uneven  dis- 
tribution of  funds  which  have  favored  sub- 
iirb.tn  and  rur.il  areas  Moreover  these  urban 
school  systems  have  done  comparatively  ll'lle 
with  those  funds  thev  have  received  to  im- 
prove the  educational  level  ol  the  inner  city 
student  It  has  novi  .x-ciirred  to  the  groups 
represen-.mg  target  populations  to  begin 
claiming  title  to  those  new  Federal  funds 
as  belonging  to  them  — and  their  demands 
are  becoming  more  vocal  us  well  as  more 
perceptue  As  to  the  intent  of  the  funds 

It  becomes  increasingly  apparent  that  the 
urban  education  system  has  raised  the  dis- 
satisfaction level  of  the  parents  and  urban 
communities  of  any  racial  or  ethnic  grout> — 
impoverished  and  affluent  alike  The  emerg- 
ing interdependency  thrust  memioiied  in 
Chapter  I  has  yet  to  be  fully  articulated  and 
demonstrated  However  some  examples  of  It 
are  to  be  found  although  not  latjeled  as  such. 
The  Communi'V  Schools  of  Flint,  Michigan, 
and  the  Anacostia  Commuiuty  School  Project 
(DC)  could  probably  be  considered  as  mani- 
festing this  thrust  Certainly,  successful 
Head  Start  and  Follow  Through  projects 
manifest  varying  degrees  of  it  as  well  Pro- 
grams ajid  projects  genuinely  reflecting  this 
thrust  are  promising  5lgns  in  urban  educa- 
tion systems. 

Summary  ot  Chapter 

The  Task  Force  members  agree  that  the 
education  system  is  generally  falling  to  pro- 
vide the  mner-citv  economically  and  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  student  an  educa- 
tional experience  which  will  afford  him  an 
equal  opportunity  to  enter  the  occupational 
and  cultural  mainstream  Although  the  mem- 
bers vary  in  their  Judgment  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  system  5  responsibility  for  its  failure 
all  agreed  that  major  changes  were  needed 
with  significant  increases  in  funding  levels 
to  efTect  such  changes  The  minority  report 
expressed  the  view  that  only  with  very  sig- 
nificantly increased  Federal  funds  would  the 
school  systems  ever  be  able  to  provide  the 
educational  programs  needed  The  point  was 
stressed  that  there  has  never  been  enough 
money  for  edtication  and  that  this  approach 
ought  to  be  tried 

This  chapter  continued  to  examine  the 
overwhelming  obstacles  faced  by  the  system. 
in  addition  to  those  of  finance  iChapt-er  II) 
and  environment  of  the  student  (Chapter 
nil  Such  obstacles  relate  to  the  extensive 
migration  of  poor  uneducated  members  of 
racial  and  ethnic  minority  groups  into  the 
inner  city  where  they  have  settled  in  iso- 
lated pockets 

Not  only  are  educational  programs  and 
stall  attitudes  which  were  successful  with 
previous  urban  populations  ineffective  with 
these  groups,  but  facilities  and  personnel  are 
Inadequate  to  meet  their  needs  and  num- 
bers Unmet,  these  problems  become  increas- 
ingly complex  and  Increasingly  significant- 
for  their  part  in  trie  system's  failure  to  edu- 
cate the  student 

Beyond  the  system  s  problems  m  coping 
with  the  increased  numbers,  lack  of  taciU- 
tiec  and  lack  of  personnel,  ii  has  demon- 
strated a  blindness  in  p>erception  of  the  stu- 
dent of  today's  inner  city  By  and  large,  the 
system  has  expected  that  student  to  be  a 
.'allure,  and  unaware  of  its  failure,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  creating  the  student  in  Its  own 
image  The  teachers  of  the  urban  system  are 
ttenerally  less  educat«d.  less  able,  and  less 
experienced  than  thcee  of  the  suburbs  They 
are  too  often  of  dlfTerent  backgrounds  from 
their  studentA  They  gain  little  status  for 
teaching   the   disadvantaged    For   these   rea- 


sons, and  others,  urban  teachers  are  gen- 
erally  unsuccessful  In  relating  to  and  per- 
ceiving their  students 

In  turn,  the  students,  certain  teachers, 
and  the  community  develop  their  cwii  per- 
ception of  the  system  They  have  perceived 
the    system    as    not    meeting    their    needs 

Tlie  students  have  reason  for  such  a  per- 
ception They  are  not  being  given  the  opi^or- 
lunity  to  achieve  academically.  The  Inner 
city  students  of  a  racial  minority  score  lower 
than  their  more  affluent  white  counter- 
parts on  acluevemeni  tests  when  they  enter 
the  system  and  tend  to  f.ill  further  behind 
as  they  Complete  successive  grades  In  school 
The  system  has  not  met  their  needs  nor 
recognized  their  strengths  and  .ispirallons 
The  studen's  h.=tve  recently  begun  to  articu- 
late the  frustrations  that  underlie  their  per- 
ceptions They  have  done  so  hrst  by  dropping 
out  of  school  and  then  through  acts  oi  van- 
dalism against  school  property  followed  by 
acts  of  violence  against  the  personnel  of  the 
school.  Significantly  their  violence  has  oc- 
curred more  irequently  In  situations  where 
something  is  wrong  with  the  school,  such  as 
us  facilities  or  its  personnel  The  system  has 
all  too  often  not  heeded  the  messages  con- 
veyed by  these  students  and  has  generally  re- 
sponded with  repressive  measures  that  only 
tend    to    Increase    student    hostility, 

A  growing  number  of  teachers  are  coming 
into  conflict  with  the  system  Strikes,  dls- 
at;reements,  unsigned  contracts  etc  ,  are  be- 
coming commonplace  headlines  And  te.ichers 
iire  courageously  speaking  out  against  inef- 
fective fellow  teachers  and  repressive,  un- 
imaginative systems  in  a  new  brand  of  angry 
llterattire 

Communities  both  bl.ick  and  while  have 
expressed  their  judgment  of  the  svstem's  re- 
.sponslblUty  lor  Us  own  failure  through  defeat 
of  local  bond  Issues,  demands  for  decen- 
tralized, community  c(^ntrolled  schotils,  and 
alternitlve  systems  Their  Judgment  has 
pr  jbibly  lent  In  some  cases  at  least  tacit 
approval  to  their  children's  dropping  out  or 
e,'cprefsing  dls.ipproval  In  less  peacefvil  ways 
The  communities  have  grown  Increasingly 
aware  of  the  presence  and  purpose  of  Fed- 
eral funds  in  local  systems  and  have  ex- 
pre.ssed  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  sys- 
tem 3  relatively  ineffectual  use  ot  such  funds 

There  are,  throughout  the  urban  educa- 
tion system.  Indications  of  ch.inge  which  of- 
fer real  promise  for  the  future — and  some 
example  of  these  have  been  cited  However, 
the  decade  of  the  1970's  mu.st  bring  with  11. 
a  rapid  acceleration  and  expansion  of  changes 
in  urban  education  systems  If  we  are  to  have 
schools  which  will  effectively  educate  all  of 
otir  impoverished  urban  children  and  youth. 
No  urban  education  systen  has  succeeded 
In  achieving  this  goal  In  the  1960s  It  must 
be  .iccompllshed  In  the  1970s. 
Chapter  V 
The  Impoverished  Urban  Student 

In  the  three  preceding  chapters,  we  have 
presented  evidence  to  show  the  three  major 
aspects  of  the  massive  urban  education 
problem  the  financial  crisis,  the  urban  en- 
vironment, and  the  education  system  Itself 
In  this  chapter,  we  focus  on  the  student  — 
not  in  terms  of  listing  his  so-called  defi- 
ciencies," (eg.  low  verbal  skills.  "WTong" 
language  -speaking  Spanish  Instead  of  Eng- 
lish) but  instead,  concentrating  on  what 
he  has  to  offer  the  school  which  provides  the 
basis  ftr  planning  the  educational  program 

What  we  are  arguing  for-  indeed,  plead- 
ing for- in  this  chapter  is  the  discarding  of 
the  practice  of  comparing  this  student  with 
his  s'.burban  counterpart  In  erfect.  we  are 
trying  to  dispel— and  dl.scredit-  the  medlat- 
lr,g  stereotype  mentioned  In  Chapter  I  which 
has  largely  resulted  In  viewing  the  impover- 
ished urban  student  as  deficient  in  all  the 
really  important  behaviors  as.soclated  with 
academic  s  iccess  We  say  trying"  because 
the  new  voluminous  literature  t<n  the  disad- 


vantaged student  abounds  with  accounts  of 
his  deficiencies  The  accounts  of  the 
strengths  and  assets  of  this  student  are  com- 
paratively sparse,  and  usvially  appear  In  the 
form  of  anecdotal  reports  Occasionally,  they 
are  manifested  through  a  process  of  ana- 
logical reasoning,  e  g  ,  If  he  is  smart  enough 
to  plan  ways  for  systematically  disrupting 
instruction  in  the  cla.ssroom  from  the  teach- 
er s  point  of  view,  then  he  must  be  smart 
enough  to  deal  with  cause  and  effect  relatioii- 
!'hips  in  priii'.ed  material 

Oiten  his  particular  forms  of  manifesting 
the  behaviors  which  underlie  academic  suc- 
cess are  misiii'erpreted  because  their  sig- 
nificance tor  school  learnint;  is  not  recog- 
nized, are  overlooked  because  too  much  else 
IS  happening  at  the  same  time  in  the  class- 
room, or  ,ire  disregarded  because  he  has  b'- 
ready  been  Judged  a.s  incapable  of  or  liidlf- 
iereiu  to  the  schools  program  Whatever 
the  reasonis)  involved,  his  manlfestarions 
of  the  critical  ijehaviors  very  often  do  not 
surface  on  the  tvplcal  standardized  achieve- 
ment tests,  Intelligence  tests,  or  on  teacher 
ratines   ol    "desired"   cla.ssroom   behaviors 

The  previous  — and  current  pattern  has 
been  to  make  careful  frequency  counts  of 
tiie  Instances  of  such  behaviors  as  acts  of 
vandalism,  low  reading  acluevement  scores. 
number  of  days  absent  and  the  like  But 
how  many  times  have  we  taken  the  s.tme 
rare  to  count  the  Ins^tances  of  such  behaviors 
us  protecting  a  younger  brother  or  sister 
from  harm  facinir  down  his  own  fati.gue, 
hunger  or  emotions  to  struggle  through  a 
dull  rea<lmg  lesson:  relusing  a  heroin  pop  at 
a  pariv,  deciding  to  \:,o  to  school  on  a  day 
when  all  his  irlends  are  cutting  out;  or 
teachms  himself  or  a  yt^untier  child  a  spf  rt ' 
Such  displays  of  [personal  courage,  resiliency 
and  stamina,  probiem-.solving,  concern  lor 
oihers,  and  clioices  among  options  occur 
every  day  in  and  oiu  of  school -as  every- 
one wlio  has  ever  worked  or  lived  In  the  inner 
city  well  knows  However  It  proved  to  be  a 
fruitles-s  effort  to  find  the  evidences  of  these 
latter  kinds  ot  behaviors  arrayed  in  general 
statistical  summaries  in  the  "disadvantage 
literature  the  mediating  stereotype  vvaj 
everywhere  Therefore,  the  evidence  coiiceru- 
111^;  these  behaviors  in  this  chapter  Is  o: 
nece.TSlty  a  combination  of  direct  experier.ie 
anecdotal   report,   and   analogical    reasoning 

Tlie  Impoverished  urban  student  has  an  ex- 
cellent capacity  for  problem-solving  Daily, 
he  con'eiids  with  problems  of  the  value  sys- 
tems of  at  least  two  worlds:  the  home  or 
neighborhood  and  the  school  Dally,  he  must 
thread  his  way  through  the  set  of  values 
which  the  school  espouses  and  the  set  which 
he  lives  with  and  has  learned  from  his  family 
and  neighborhood  He  must  develop  and 
carry  ovit  strategies  which  permit  him  to  sur- 
vive irt  both  worlds  without  being  over- 
whelmed by  the  conflict  diverse  value  sys- 
tems can  produce  The  extent  to  which  lie 
survives  as  a  whole  human  being  with  a 
strong  and  stable  self-concept  and  a  sen.se  ol 
worth  Will  be  dependent  on  the  quality  and 
reality  orientation  of  the  strategies  he  em- 
ploys. 

An  example  of  this  conflict  of  values  be- 
tween neighborhood  and  school  Is  afforded  by 
lighting  In  the  impoverished  Inner  city, 
prowess  in  fighting  Is  usually  an  Important 
aspect  of  the  masculine  self-concept  and  Is 
often  an  Important  attribute  for  maintaining 
the  leadership  of  a  gang  or  group.  The  follow- 
ing quotation  from  .Wanc'itfd  in  the  Promisrd 
Land  exemplifies  this  value, 

"As  I  saw  It  in  my  childhood,  most  of  the 
ca's  I  swung  around  with  were  more  afraid 
of  not  fighting  than  they  were  of  fighting. 
This  was  how  It  was  supposed  to  be.  because 
this  was  what  we  had  come  up  under.  The 
adults  in  the  nelghtK)rhcK)d  practiced  this. 
They  lived  by  the  concept  that  a  man  was 
supprised  to  fight  When  two  little  boys  got 
into  a  fight  In  the  neighborhood,  the  men 
around   would  enhance  them  and  egg  iliem 
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on    Thevd  never  think  about  stopping  th« 
fight  ••  (Brown,  1965.  p.  363). 

In  the  school,  however,  fighting— efflclent 
ur  otherwise— Is  not  admired.  Is  not  con- 
doned, and  is  often  viewed  aa  the  sign  c<  a 
trouble-maker  or  potential  delinquent.  The 
old  bromide,  "When  m  Rome,  do  as  the 
Homans  do."  does  not  really  apply  here.  He 
h:>s  not  left  his  hometown  far  behind,  It's 
rl"ht  there  In  the  classroom  In  the  form  of 
•he  kids  on  the  block  and  the  values  he 
brings  with  him  through  the  school  door. 
No  matter  which  way  he  mores  with  regard 
to  fighting,  he  Is  in  line  for  some  form  of 
reprisal.  If  he  goe*  along  with  the  school, 
he  may  catch  It  when  he  leaves  the  school 
premises  and  endanger  his  standing  In  the 
neighborhood— not  to  mention  the  blow  to 
his  own  self-esteem  If  he  opposes  the  school 
Ix>sltlon.  he  will  most  assuredly  buy  trou- 
ble He  can  opt  for  either  one  of  these  "ex- 
tremes "  Or,  he  can  work  out  a  compromise 
somewhere  in  the  middle.  Talking  It  over 
with  a  teacher— or  a  guidance  counselor- 
is  a  highly  unlikely  solution.  Talking  it  over 
at  home  U  also  unUkely— there  are  usually 
too  many  other  children,  too  many  other 
problems  to  be  dealt  with,  and  the  adults 
may  not  re*Jly  have  a  clear  sense  of  the  beat 
choice  to  make  either.  An  illustration  of 
this  last  point  U  below  noted. 

•They  ■were  trying  to  guide  us  and  make 
us  do  right  and  be  good,  and  they  didn't 
even  know  what  being  good  was.  When  I 
was  a  little  boy.  Mama  and  Dad  would  beat 
me  and  tell  me.  "You  better  he  good."  but  I 
didn't  know  what  being  good  was.  To  me. 
It  meant  that  they  Just  wanted  me  to  sit 
down  and  fold  my  hands,  or  something  crazy 
like  that.  Stay  In  front  of  the  house,  dont 
go  any  place,  don't  get  Into  trouble.  I  didn't 
know  what  It  mewit  and  I  don't  think  they 
knew  what  It  meant.  t)ecauBe  they  couldnt 
ever  tell  me  what  they  really  wanted.  The 
aC  way  I  saw  It  everything  1   was   doing   was 

3  good."  (Brown,  1»«5.  p.  380)  • 

*<  By    and    large,   the   Inner   city    youngster 

must  work  out  hia  own  compromises  and 
test  them  against  the  daUy  realities  of  his 
environment— all  of  which  consUtutes  a 
very  sophisticated  form  of  problem  solving 
anchored  sharply  to  the  real  world.  And 
what  U  remarkable  Is  that  he  usuaUy 
emerges  from  this  proceas  as  a  self-reliant 
hiunan  being.  There  U  no  task  which  the 
school  can  give  him  which  require*  such  a 
high  degree  of  problem  solving.  And  yet 
the  staff  of  a  school  wUl  rarely  register  the 
conflict  which  this  student  experiences  and 
resolves — let  alone,  caplUllM  upon  his  very 
real  capability  here. 

Implied  In  the  kind  of  problem-solving 
we  have  Just  described  for  the  Inner-dty 
student  are  very  consklerable  manifestations 
of  Intelligence.  Information,  and  persistence. 
A  further  example  of  such  reaUty-orlented 
problem-solving  Is  the  case  of  the  gang 
leader.  Here  Is  the  bright  Individual  who. 
In  the  course  of  evolving  and  working  out 
his  strategies  for  survival  In  his  world,  has 
relegated  the  offerings  of  the  school  to  the 
background.  The  compromises  and  strate- 
gies which  be  evolved  In  his  childhood  to 
burvlve  In  schoo*  and  In  the  neighborhood 
have  been  replaced  by  decisions  and  strate- 
gies which  now  afford  more  tanglbla^and 
immediate  graiflcaUons  and  reco^t4on 
than  anything  else  either  the  neighborhood 
or  the  school  could  offer.  'While  his  Initial 
take-over  of  his  group  may  have  been  par- 
tially accounted  for  by  his  skill  with  a 
switchblade  or  his  fists.  It  Is  more  likely 
that  he  succeeded  largely  through  both  his 
ideas  and  administrative  or  leadership  abil- 
ity. That  Is.  he  manifests  the  capacity  to 
plan  and  Implement  a  successful  operation 
to  provide  needed  gratification  and  recogni- 
tion to  the  members,  and  to  create  an  au- 
thority structure  In  which  his  role  and 
the  members'  roles  are  clearly  defined. 
Accorded  the  leadership  of  the  group,  he 


must  also  be  prepared  to  deal  with  chal- 
lengers. Thus  he  must  be  a  particularly  good 
judge  of  character  as  •well  as  a  shrewd  Judge 
of  how  best  to  utilize  the  talents  of  his  fol- 
lowers. As  such,  he  Is  manlfesUng  a  set  of 
capabilities  that  somehow  the  school  was 
never  able  to  capitalize  upon  in  Its  pro- 
grams. The  opttons  which  the  school  poten- 
tlaUy  offered  were  discarded  In  favor  of  an- 
other option.  And  with  his  choice,  soclety- 
at-large  has  lost  a  potential  leader  on  a 
larger  stage  than  the  one  he  has  chosen  to 
be  on.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  among 
thoee  recrtilted  for  Upward  Bound,  the  gang 
leader  was  sought  after — clear  testimony  to 
his  Intelligence  and  his  resourcefulness,  and 
Initiative  as  a  leader. 

An  additional  example  of  the  problem- 
solving  of  the  impoverished  urban  student  Is 
afforded  by  how  he  Is  dealing  with  the  gap 
between  his  aspirations  and  the  realities  of 
his  dally  life.  Research  related  to  the 
asolratlons  of  blacks  Indicates  a  shift 
occurring  between  the  1960'8  to  the  present. 
In  both  the  fifties  and  the  early  six- 
ties, the  research  generally  Indicates  that 
blacly  had  higher  aspirations  than  whites 
(Boyd,  19M;  Rosen,  1959;  Relss  and  Rhodes, 
1969;  Sprey,  19«).  Such  aspirations  are 
clearly  contradictory  to  the  reality  sur- 
rounding him.  Whatever  the  conscious  rea- 
sons the  child  or  youth  may  have  given  for 
having  such  aspirations  or  thinking  he  could 
achieve  them,  the  basic  reason  has  to  be 
fantasying  In  support  of  some  ego  need,  and 
Is  a  form  of  withdrawal  from  reality.  Al- 
though such  fantasies  and  the  resulting 
withdrawal  would  produce  a  temporary  res- 
pite from  his  environment,  this  pattern  of 
problem-eolvlng  goes  ultimately  nowhere 
unless  the  fantasies  are  preliminary  to  sub- 
sequent action.  Nevertheless,  the  pattern 
shows  imagination  and  IntelUgenee;  It  also 
«hows  a  mechanism— albeit  fragile— of  pro- 
tecting one's  self-esteem. 

In  the  later  sixties,  however,  the  research 
suggests  a  lessening  of  the  gap  between 
reality  and  aspiration.  It  is  likely  that  with 
the  concepts  of  black  Identity  and  "soul," 
the  urban  teenager  now  has  a  firmer  basis 
on  which  his  self-concept  and  aspiration  can 
develop.  He  no  longer  needs  to  em'ulate  the 
whites  (Caro  and  Phllbold,  1965;  Antonov- 
sky,  19671.  The  foUowlng  statements  by 
James  Parmer  In  Urban  Schooling  are  Indic- 
ative of  this  change. 

"When  I  was  a  lad  of  about  ten  in  Austin, 
Texas,  my  pal  and  I  would  go  downtown  ev- 
ery Saturday  afternoon  to  watch  the  Tarzan 
picture  at  the  movie  theater.  It  was  a  half- 
hour  serial.  The  missionary  was  put  in  the 
pot;  soon  his  tongue  was  hanging  out  and 
the  sweat  was  dripping  down  his  forehead  as 
the  heat  built  up  underneath  the  pot.  We 
all  waited,  chewing  our  popcorn  in  anticipa- 
tion of  Tarzan's  arrival.  But  Tarzan  was  slow 
in  coming,  and  the  Africans  danced  faster 
and  faster  around  the  pot.  Now  and  then  a 
close-up  of  the  face  of  one  of  the  Africans 
flashed  onto  the  screen,  and  I  would  elbow 
my  friend  and  say,  'Ervlng,  that's  you.'  Er- 
ving's  response  would  be  predictable.  He 
would  say,  *Naw,  man.  that  alnt  me.  I  didn't 
come  from  no  Africa.'  Ervlng  represented  the 
Negro  people  In  his  self-rejection  and  self- 
repudlaUon.  A  people  was  rejecting  Itself — 
denying  it  had  roots.  It  was  as  if  all  the  Ne- 
groes in  the  United  States  had  suddenly 
sprung  alive,  fuU-grown.  from  the  loins  of 
the  Deep  South.  It  was  as  if  the  Negroes  wer- 
wlthout  a  heritage. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"But  the  Negro's  concept  ol  himself  has 
been  changing  in  these  past  ten  years — and 
rapidly.  A  contributing  factor,  as  I  have  said, 
has  been  the  new  image  of  Africa.  As  new 
nations  emerge,  the  black  man  of  this  coun- 
try saw  proud  black  people  from  Africa  rep- 
resenting their  nations,  arguing  on  the  floor 
of  the  United  Nations,  appearing  on  radio 
and  television,  and  speaking  eloquently   lu 


English  or  in  French.  And  the  black  man 
of  this  country  witnessed  the  rise  of  these 
nations  and  asked  himself,  "Now,  is  that  the 
boiling  pot  or  is  that  the  real  Africa?  "  As 
the  new  Image  assumed  greater  proportions 
and  dimensions.  It  started  to  eclipse  the  old 
image.  The  American  Negro  began  to  say. 
"That's  Africa'.  That's  me!  That  man  Is  my 
brother.  If  he  can  do  It.  so  can  I!" 

,  «  •  •  • 

"Another  long  etep  in  the  development  of 
a  new  self-image  is  being  taken  by  the  Negro 
living  in  America  today.  He  is  beginning  to 
speak  of  himself  as  a  black  mp.n  and  of  his 
people  as  black  people.  Twenty  years  ago. 
if  you  walked  through  Harlem  or  Watts  or 
Detroit  and  called  a  man  a  black  man.  he 
would  have  wanted  to  hit  you"  (Rudman  & 
Featherslone.  1968,  pp.  141-142). 

As  he  becomes  more  secure  In  and  of  him- 
self and  watches  his  parents  and  other  adults 
ol  the  community  challenge  the  lack  of 
opportunity  provided  by  and  the  discrimi- 
nation of  authorities  in  the  community  (e.g., 
real  estate  commission,  mayor's  office,  school 
board) ,  he — like  the  adults — begins  to  real- 
ize that  such  authorities  are  not  out  of 
reach.  He  Is  mounting  protests  with  other 
students — and  he  Is  beginning  to  be  recog- 
nized. His  problem-solving  strategies  here 
with  ■'ard  to  the  school  often  reflect  vio- 
lence, but  they  are  certainly  more  reality- 
oriented  than  the  fantasying  and  withdrawal 
which  he  previously  engaged  In.  That  he  will 
continue  to  use  such  strategies  until  there 
Is  a  reality-oriented  payoff  in  line  with  his 
aspirations  is  indicated  by  the  following 
statement. 

"The  victories  that  have  been  won  have 
brought  about  changes  in  the  life  condition 
of  the  Negro  middle  class,  but  the  poorer 
classes  in  the  Negro  Community  have  not  yet 
been  helped.  The  conditions  of  their  exist- 
ence remain  the  same.  The  black  child  In 
Watts  and  In  Harlem  still  senses  that  In  the 
nation's  eyes  he  Is  nothing — a  nobody — and 
that  he  is  shut  out."  (Rudman  &  Feather- 
stone.  1968.  p.  143) 

The  Imjxiverlshed  urban  student  does  have 
an  excellent  communication  capability  for 
the  neighborhood  world  in  which  he  lives. 
He  Is  insightful,  sensitive,  and  perceptive — 
and  he  knows  that  other  worlds  exist  outside 
the  one  he  lives  in.  But  the  schools  rarely 
tap  this  source. 

In  his  pamphlet,  "Teaching  the  Unteach- 
able."  Kohl  wrote: 

"Children  wUl  not  write  if  they  are  afraid 
to  talk.  Initially,  they  suspect  teachers  and 
are  reluctant  to  be  honest  with  them.  They 
have  had  too  many  school  experiences  where 
the  loyalty  of  the  staff  and  the  Institutional 
obligations  of  teachers  have  taken  precedence 
over  honesty.  They  have  seen  too  much  effort 
to  maintain  face,  and  too  little  respect  for 
Justifiable  defiance  in  their  school  Uvea.  I 
think  children  believe  that  there  is  a  con- 
scious collusion  between  all  of  the  adults  in 
a  school  to  maintain  the  impression  that  the 
authority  is  always  right,  and  that  life  is 
always  pleasant  and  orderly.  Unfortunately, 
the  collusion  is  unconscious  or  at  least  un- 
spoken. This  is  dramatically  true  In  slum 
schools  where  the  pressures  of  teaching  are 
Increased  by  understafflng  and  a  vague  un- 
easiness about  race  which  is  always  in  tlje 
air." 

«  •  •  •  • 

"So  we  spoke.  At  firet  the  children  were 
suspicious  and  ashamed  of  what  they'd  writ- 
ten. But  as  I  listened  and  allowed  them  to 
talk  they  became  bolder  and  angrier,  then 
finally  quieter  and  relieved.  I  asked  them  to 
write  down  what  they  would  do  to  chan-te 
things,  and  they  responded  Immediately" 
,  •  •  •  • 

"For  several  weeks  after  that  the  children 
wrote  and  wrote — what  their  homes  were  like, 
whom  they  liked,  where  they  came  from.  I 
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discovered  thai  every Uiing  Id  been  told 
about  the  children  s  l.iiiguage  »its  irreleviint 
Yes.  they  were  hip  when  they  spoke,  iii- 
.irtlculdle  and  concrete  But  their  writing  was 
something  eUe,  and  they  felt  that  no  white 
m..n  w.is  Judging  Uieir  words  threatening 
ilieir  confidence  and  pride  They  (.iced  a 
blank  page  and  wrote  directly  and  honestly 
Re>eiuly  I  have  mentioned  this  to  teachers 
who  have  accepted  the  current  an.ilyses  of 
the  language'  of  the  disadvanuiged  '  They 
asked  the  obvious  tact  tliat  disadvantaged' 
children  will  not  speak  in  class  because  they 
cannot  trust  their  audience  '  i  Kohl  1967, 
pp    13    16.  17) 

As  examples  of  this  communication  ..biliiy 
in  verbal  printed  lorm  consider  the  lollowmg 
writing  which  Kohl  s  students  produced,  ages 
U  to  16 

■  If  I  could  change  my  block.  I  would  si.itid 
on  Madison  Avenue  and  throw  nothing  but 
teargac  in  it  I  would  have  all  the  people  I 
like  to  get  out  of  the  block  and  ilen  I  would 
become  very  tall  and  have  big  hands  and 
with  my  big  hands  I  would  take  all  ol  '.he 
nATcoiic  people  and  pick  them  up  with  mv 
band  and  throw  them  in  the  nearest  ruer 
and  oceans  I  would  go  to  some  of  those  old 
smart  allc  cops  and  throw  them  in  the  Oceans 
and  Rivers  too  I  would  let  the  people  I  like 
move  Into  the  projects  so  they  could  tell 
their  fnends  that  they  live  in  a  decent  block 
If  I  could  do  this  you  would  never  see  1 17  St 
again      i  pp    16  17    Grace    ai<e   11  > 

Things 

"Tears — 

■what  are  they  ' 

"who  needs  them  ' 

"Emotions — 

"I  despise  them ! 

"Happiness — 

"111  never  have  u' 

"Why  should  I  see  itr 

"Theoe  things — 

"Please.  I  don  l  want  any  of  them — so 
somebody  take  them  away  (I  don  t  deserve 
them  I 

"Help — please  somebody!   (but  I  suppone  I 
don  t  deserve   that  either*    ip    30 1 
'We   can   teach   each  other 

'Inside  I  feel  like  I  am  a  nice  pernor.,  but 
I  have  to  act  like  one  too  I  have  to  know 
what  kind  of  person  I  am  Sometimes.  I  for- 
get that  other  people  have  feelings  Teachers 
for  example,  sometimes  I  hurt  them  without 
knowing  It  I  can  say  or  do  something  that 
Ls  so  hurtful  that  they  can  t  say  anything 
but  'Oet  up  and  get  out  '  They  say  this  so 
they  can  go  on  and  teach  the  rest  of  us  a  les- 
son But  teachers  can  hurt  you  too  and  they 
do  it  Just  to  teach  you  a  lesson 

"You  are  a  child  of  learning  in  some  ways. 
but  in  other  ways  children  teach  teachers  I 
don't  know  what  a  teacher  is  like  or  how  she 
feels.  Just  like  a  teachr  doesn  t  really  know 
what  I  m  like  or  how  I  feel  So  I  can  teach 
her  what  and  how  I  think  and  feel  Teachers 
have  been  children  before  but  they  seem  to 
forget  what  Its  like  because  the  time  changes 
In  the  way  that  the  weather  changes  So  they 
can't  say.  well  Us  like  when  I  was  a  child 

"No  It's  not  like  that,  because  people  are 
Changing  and  our^  minds  are  changing  too 
So  children  teach  teachers  a  new  lesson 
about  children  today    "  i  Patricia  Williams) 

Prom  such  examples  as  the  above  and 
many  more  could  be  cited  it  is  difficult  to 
consider  the  Impoverished  urban  student  as 
deficient  In  verbal  skills  What  Is  also  appar- 
ent from  these  examples  is  his  responsiveness 
and  creativity  when  he -like  anyone  else— Is 
pemutted  to  learn  in  a  valid  way  for  him 
Further  evidence  of  his  cocnmunlcatlon  ca- 
pabilities and  creativity  is  afforded  by  the 
outpouring  of  graphic  art.  masic.  poetry,  and 
skill  In  the  performing  arts,  which  the  im- 
poverished students  m  Upward  Bound  pro- 
duced when  worked  with  in  an  effective  pro- 
gram What  IS  equally  apparent  from  the 
information  cited  in  Chapters  III  and  IV  is 


that  tills  student  s  ci>nuiuiiilcuuun  C4ip.tbili- 
ties,  seosUlvity.  liiiilght.  and  creuuvity  are 
simply  not  being  rele.ised  and  nurtured  In 
the  schools  And.  a^aln.  su<.lety  Is  k>sing  a 
v.ist  amount  of  uilent 

The  Impoverislied  urban  student  Is  also 
noteworthy  for  his  generi>t»ity.  couperaliou, 
and  Uick  of  hypocrisy  The  realities  of  his 
neighborhood  world  require  its  rebldents  to 
develop  cooperative  and  generous  patterns 
because  sur\Ual  Is  Uie  hrsi  order  of  'Jiislne.ss 
When  the  e\er-present  need  t«>  survue  is 
coupled  with  the  overcrowding,  pei'ple  really 
know  basic  and  intimate  facts  about  one 
.uioi her  -  thus,  makmn  pretense  virtually 
iinjxisslble  Everybody  knows  who  everybody 
eUe  is  and  what  e\fr>body  el.sc  is  doing 
HentotT  (1966i  coiiunentA  on  the  generonity 
and  co>>(>erailc>n  In  the  following  statement 

'  That  s  one  thing  about  ghetto  communi- 
ties One  way  or  .ini>ther.  people  who  have 
nowhere  to  g(j  get  taken  care  o:  Last  week 
a  little  girl  in  my  clitss  was  looking  out  the 
window  as  the  hre  engines  c.ime  screaming 
up  I  rushed  to  see  Uic  tire,  which  was  across 
the  street  The  girl  s.ild  mattrr-<ii-IacUy. 
That  s  my  house  that  s  burning  It  was  like 
she'd  had  so  much  happen  to  her  th.it  It 
was  hiird  to  get  excited  about  Just  a  lire 
Anyway,  by  late  aUeriiiRin,  she  her  tiiree 
brothers  and  her  parents  had  places  to  ,-.tay 
iHenU'tT,  1966.  p    1^0  I 

In  the  schools,  one  sees  evidence  of  Ihe 
students  ctxiperatlng  .md  sli.iring  with  one 
another-  behaviors  which  are  often  dlscour- 
.iged  because  everybody  Is  to  do  h\i  oven 
lcarii\ng  bv  Uimscl/  -an  almost  Impossible 
demand  for  young  children  For  example,  a 
young  child  who  is  having  difficulty  with 
Identifying  words  in  his  i  all-to-often  in- 
appropriate i  reader  will  usually  have  im- 
mediate .i^lstaiice  from  the  others  around 
him  In  testing  situations,  the  sajne  behavior 
prevails  What  we  have  here  is  a  carry-over 
of  the  survival  pattern  of  cofiperallon  and 
sharing  Anyone  who  has  worked  in  the 
Inner  city  is  well  aware  of  the  sharing  of  an 
lusufliclent  food  supply  with  someone  else 
when  It  Is  apparent  that  his  situation  Is 
really  critical 

The  Inner  city  student's  candor  and  hon- 
esiy  are  reflected  in  the  examples  of  writ- 
ing cited  above  However,  an  additional  ex- 
ample Is  cited  which  particularly  exempli- 
fies the  starkness  and  awareness  within  his 
honesty  and  candor  In  this  case  the  stu- 
dent Is  Juan  Gonzales,  age  17 

'  M.in.  I  hate  where  I  live,  iJie  projects  I'.e 
been  Uvlug  in  a  project  for  the  past  few 
years  and  I  can  t  stand  it  First  of  all  no 
pets  I  ve  been  offered  so  many  times  dogs 
and  cats  and  I  cant  have  them  because  of 
the  Housing  Then  there's  a  watch  out  for 
the  Walls  Don't  staple  anything  to  the  walls 
becairse  then  you  have  to  p.iy  for  It  Don't 
hang  a  picture  There  s  a  fine  And  they  come 
and  they  check  to  make  sure 

Don  t  make  too  much  noise  The  (>eople 
upstairs  and  the  people  downstairs  and  the 
people  on  the  side  of  you  can  hear  every 
word  and  they  ve  got  to  get  some  sleep  In 
the  project  grounds  you  can  t  play  ball  In 
the  project  grounds  you  can  l  stay  out  late 
About  ten  o  clock  they  tell  you  to  go  in  or 
get  out  Then  .  there  s  trouble  because 
they  don  I  w.mt  you  to  hang  .iround  In  the 
lobby 

I  guess  In  some  ways  the  projects  are  bet- 
ter Like  when  we  u,Ned  to  live  here  belore 
the  projects,  there  was  rats  and  holes  and 
the  buildlni;  was  falling  apart  It  was  con- 
demned so  m.my  times,  and  so  many  times 
the  landlords  fought  and  won  The  building 
wasn't  torn  down  until  finally  it  was  the  liLst 
building  standing  And  you  know  what  that 
is  the  last  building  There's  no  place  for 

those  rates  to  go  or  "hose  bugs,  or  no  place 
for  the  bums  to  sleep  at  night  except  In  one 
building  still  standing  It  was  terrible  The 
Junkies  and  the  drunks  would  all  sleep  in 
the  halls  at   night  and  my  mother  was  real 


.sc.ireO  Th.it  wa>  the  same  time  she  was  out 
of  work  and  it  didn't  look  to  us  like  any- 
thing was  ever  going  to  get  better  "  (Mayer- 
son,  1965,  pp   39  40) 

In  this  chapter,  we  have  only  briefly  de- 
scribed and  Illustrated  some  ol  the  capabili- 
ties and  characteristics  which  the  Impov- 
erished urban  student  reveals  when  he  is 
looked  at  as  fie  ls--and  not  through  a  medi- 
ating stereotype  which  compares  him  uii- 
la-.or.ibly  with  his  suburban  counterpart  ol 
tlie  same  age  He  has  m.my  more  capabili- 
ties and  stre!it;th  than  we  have  cited  here, 
but  these  descriptions  hopefully  serve  to  il- 
lustr.ite  how  badly  major  changes  In  urb.iii 
education  systems  are  needed  for  this  stu- 
d»-nt  Hia  strengths  have  only  rarely  been 
c.ipiuui/ed  upon  by  the  schools  When  they 
h.ive  been.  It  has  been  by  sensltlve^and 
realistic —teachers  and  administrators  using 
programs  which  are  valid  for  this  student 
an<t  thus  for  s<K-iety  as  well 

What  IS  most  remarkable  about  this  stu- 
dent Is  that  when  the  program  and  the  peo- 
ple impiemei.ting  it  are  appropriate,  he 
learns  at  a  rapid  rate — and  he  does  so  in 
spite  o:  m.ilnourlshment,  economic  insecu- 
rity, emotional-soclal  problems,  and  all  the 
other  elements  which  are  Interacting  on  and 
wit  Inn  him  That  he  can  learn  at  such  a  rate 
IS  evidence  not  only  of  his  courage,  tenacity, 
and  learning  potential  but  of  the  high  value 
he  places  in  trying  to  receive  an  education 
as  well 

PART    ri       llir    irDERAL    RESPONSIBtLTTT 

Oiertieu' 

In  Tart  Two,  the  Federal  Responsibility, 
we  continue  with  two  additional  aspects  of 
the  urban  education  situation  from  Uie 
standpoint  of  the  Federal  government.  The 
two  chapters  Included  In  this  Part  are  spe- 
cifically concerned  with:  ( 1 )  the  problems  in 
evaluating  the  impact  of  new  Federal  pro- 
grams for  impoverished  populations:  and  i2) 
the  Federal  role  as  It  relates  to  urban  edu- 
cation in  terms  of  its  limits  and  obligations 
H^In  this  section,  there  are  two  points  to  bear 
ill  mind  One  is  that  the  Federal  government 
IS  beginning  to  shift  its  focus  from  com- 
paratively specific  efforts  in  education  to 
broad  s<x;ial  action  thrusts  which  encom- 
pass more  than  education  per  se.  For  ex- 
ample the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  ( 1964 1 
and  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  1 1965  (  reach  far  beyond  such  legis- 
lation as  that  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  (1957).  Problems  In  evaluating 
such  programs  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  their 
new  thrusts  Of  greatest  Importance  are  those 
of  a  conceptual  and  political  nature  rather 
than  of  a  methodological  one. 

The  other  point  Is  that  the  Federal  role  is 
not  easily  defined  with  regard  to  these  broad 
educational  programs.  It  is  In  the  process  of 
emerging  and  its  development  must  take 
place  in  the  midst  of  constitutional  prece- 
dents and  political  realities. 

With  the  problems  In  the  areas  of  evalua- 
tion and  the  Federal  role,  we  have  attempted 
to  analv^e  briefly  their  major  dimensions  as 
the  groundwork  for  the  recommendations  in 
both  areas  which  are  made  in  Part  Three. 
Chapter    VI — Problems    in    evaluating    the 

impact    of   current    Federal    prngrams    for 

irnpoi  c'l.'.'u'd   populations 

An  assessment  of  recent  Federal  efforts  to 
upgrade  education  for  Impoverished  popu- 
lations calls  for  a  look  at  the  process  where- 
by such  efforts  are  evaluated.  Although  pro- 
gram evaluation  Is  no  novelty  In  education, 
the  objects  of  this  art  have  changed  a  great 
deal  In  recent  years  Tlie  recent  Federal 
thrust  against  poverty  and  discrimination 
hits  Intrixluced  a  new  phenomenon  for  eval- 
uation, the  Impact  of  large-scale  programs 
of  social  action  In  education  In  addition  to 
generating  much  activity  In  city  schools, 
they  have  produced  considerable  confusion 
whenever  efTorts  have  been  made  to  find  out 
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whether  they  were  "working,"  The  sourceB 
of  the  confusion  are  'airly  complex.  Prior 
to  1964.  tlie  objects  of  evaluation  In  educa- 
tion consisted  almost  exclusively  of  small 
programs  concerned  with  such  matters  aa 
curriculum  development  or  teacher  train- 
ing They  generally  occurred  In  a  single 
school  or  school  district,  and  typically  In- 
volved modest  budgets  and  small  research 
staffs  The  research  literature  which  grew 
up  around  these  efforts  naturally  focused  on 
tiinullar  problems  of  design,  iiu;trumenta- 
Mon.  and  validity. 

The  Change  in  Federal  Focus 
riiis  small-scale  effort  began  to  change, 
however,  when  the  Federal  government  es- 
uibllshed  national  educational  improvement 
programs  In  the  mid-1960s.  These  pro- 
grams—including Project  Headstart,  Title  I 
ol  the  1966  ESEA,  and  Project  Follow- 
Through — are  programs  of  social  Mtion;  un- 
like earlier  efforts  they  are  not  focused  nar- 
rowly on  such  things  as  teachers'  In-servlce 
training  or  the  content  of  a  science  curricu- 
lum, but  broadly  on  such  things  aa  "Im- 
proving education  for  the  disadvantaged." 
Also  the  Federal  programs  are  neither  aimed 
at  a  school  nor  a  school  district,  but  at  mil- 
lions of  children.  In  thousands  of  schools, 
in  hundreds  of  school  jurisdictions.  In  scores 
of  states.  Further,  they  are  not  conceived 
and  executed  by  a  teacher,  a  principal,  a 
superintendent,  or  for  that  matter,  a  re- 
searcher. The  new  programs  were  conceived 
by  the  Congress,  and  are  administered  by 
bureaucracies,  which  are  at  great  remove 
from  the  schooU  and  school  districts  which 
actually  execute  them. 

Simply  to  recite  these  differences  la  to 
suggest  major  new  problems  In  program 
evaluation  In  education.  These  have  been 
compounded  by  effort*  to  apply  the  In- 
herited stock-in-trade  of  evaluaUon  tech- 
niques to  the  new  phenomena.  The  coUlslon 
of  new  programs  and  old  intellectual  tech- 
nologies U  at  the  root  of  recent  controversies 
over  the  programs'  efBcacy, 

There  U  a  persistent  tendency  In  evalua- 
tion research  to  resolve  all  problems  into 
methodological  Issues,  but  we  do  not  regard 
the  present  dlfflculUes  in  evaluating  social 
action  programs  as  really  methodological. 
Most  Issues  of  thU  sort  center  around 
making  satUfactory  comparisons  between 
treated"  subjects  and  some  other  criterion 
presumed  to  measure  an  otherwise  compara- 
ble condition  of  non-treatment.  These  Is- 
sues are  formally  the  same  regardless  of  the 
size,  age,  aim,  or  outcome  of  the  program  In 
question,  and  they  have  been  extensively  ex- 
plored In  the  evaluation  Uterature.  Although 
these  problems  are  serious,  the  main  diffi- 
culties in  evaluating  social  action  programs 
are  political  and  conceptual.  The  conceptual 
barriers  arise  from  misunderstanding  the  na- 
ture of  the  programs;  the  political  problems 
are  little  different  from  those  which  Impede 
the  effective  development  of  social  action 
programs  In  the  first  place 

Conceptual  Problems 
The  central  conceptual  problem  arises  from 
the  fact  that  while  the  new  programs  are 
essentially  political  and  social  In  nature, 
evaluators  tend  to  approach  them  as  though 
they  were  standard  efforts  at  educational 
change.  This  results  In  part  from  the  fact 
that  the  programs  themselves  are  ambigu- 
ous— since  they  are  political  endeavors  In 
education,  much  of  the  surrounding  rhetoric 
IS  educational.  But  It  also  results  from  the 
fact  that  evaluation  researchers  Identify 
professionally  and  intellectually  with  their 
disciplines  of  origin  (mostly  education  and 
psychology ) ,  and  thus  would  rather  not  study 
politics. 

Whatever  the  sources  of  this  Incongruence, 
It  produces  an  Inappropriate  approach  to 
evaluating  the  programs.  The  experience  with 
Title  I  of  ESEA  Is  a  good  case  In  point.  It 
lix.1  been  In  existence  for  about  fovu'  years, 


and  during  that  period  the  several  national 
evaluations  have  been  reported  and  these  all 
have  concentrated  on  one  question:  "Has  the 
program  as  a  whole  Improved  achievement 
over  what  otherwise  might  have  been  ex- 
pected?" The  answer  In  each  case  has  been 
negative,  and  not  surprisingly  this  has  led 
many  to  conclude  that  Title  I  the  program 
iB  not  "working?"  Yet  such  a  conclusion  Is 
possible  only  If  two  crucial  as.sumptions 
about  the  program  are  accepted 
They  are: 

(a)  Children's  achievement  test  scores  are 
a  suitable  criterion  of  the  programs  de- 
sired by  school  men  and  Intended  by  Con- 
gress: 

(b)  The  program  exists  in  such  a  form 
that  any  such  a  summary  over-ay  criterion 
of  success  Is  applicable.  -y 

Although  each  assumption  can  be  tested 
empirically,  there  is  no  evidence  that  such 
tests  have  ever  been  made  a  pre-condition 
of    any    evaluation.    In    some    respects,    of 
course,    this    Is    understandable.    Empirical 
testa  of  the  first  assumption  for  example, 
would  Involve  a  research  program  of  unprec- 
edented proporUons.  While  educators  regard 
achievement  test  scores  as  a  suitable  crite- 
rion of  program  success — on  the  theory  that 
higher  achievement  leads  to  academic  per- 
sistance,     prolonged     educaUon.     Increased 
ability     to    perform    complex    occupaUonal 
tasks,   and   better   Jobs   and   more  money- 
there  U  Uttle  evidence  one  way  or  the  other 
on  this  propoelOon.  Of  course,  the  same  edu- 
cators who  subscribe  to  this  view  also  argue 
that  compensatory  programs  will  have  other 
beneficial  effects;    reducing   vandalism;    Im- 
proving  deportment;    bettering   citizenship; 
lowering    truancy;    and    Improving    school- 
community    relaUons.    Some    of    these    are 
doubtless  valuable  ends  in  themselves— less 
broken  glass,  for  Instance — but  Uke  achieve- 
ment, most  are  included  chiefly  for  the  con- 
sequences they  are  presumed  to  have  in  ad- 
tilt  life.  There  Is,  however,  no  more  evidence 
on  thU  than  there  U  for  achievement.  The 
main  long-range  alma  of  compensatory  edu- 
caUon then,  are  Impossible  to  directly  meas- 
ure by  short-term  program  evaluation,  for 
It  has  never  been  shown  that  the  two  have 
any  actual  connection. 

But  even  If  we  disregard  this  scientific 
embarrassment,  there  Is  another  major  dif- 
ficulty with  the  first  assumption.  Schoolmen 
must  be  expected  to  assimie  that  the  greater 
application  of  their  efforts  wUl  improve  stu- 
dents' Uvea,  but  there  U  no  evidence  that  the 
Congress  subscribed  to  that  view  by  virtue 
of  passing  Title  I  of  the  1965  ESEA. 

Although  the  purposes  of  the  Congress 
may  be  too  compUcated  to  be  summarized  In 
a  national  study  of  test  scores,  they  are  not 
by  that  token  mysterious.  The  relevant  Com- 
mittee bearings  and  debates  suggest  that  the 
legislative  Intent  Included  several  elements 
besides  those  already  menUoned.  One  in- 
volved the  rising  poUtlcal  conflict  over  city 
schools  in  the  early  loao'e;  no  doubt  many 
legislators  felt  that  spreading  money  on 
troubled  waters  nUght  bring  peace.  Another 
concerned  an  older  liberal  effort  to  provide 
Federal  financial  assistance  for  public  edu- 
caUon: the  moUves  for  this  were  mainly  po- 
UUcal  and  Ideological,  and  were  not  inti- 
mately tied  to  achievement  scores.  A  third 
Involved  the  larger  clUes  which  were  in- 
creasingly hard-preased  to  maintain  educa- 
tional services  which  were  competitive  with 
other  dlstrlcte  In  their  areas.  Educators  and 
other  municipal  ofBclals  were  among  the 
warmest  friends  of  the  new  aid  scheme  be- 
cause It  would  relieve  some  of  the  pressure  on 
their  revenues. 

Thus  the  leglslaUve  intent  concerning  Ti- 
tle I  embraced  other  elements  besides 
achievement.  I.e..  improving  educational  serv- 
ices in  school  districts  with  many  poor  chil- 
dren: providing  the  central  cities  with  sojoe 
fiscal  reUef :  reducing  the  discontent  and  con- 
filct   associated  with  race  and  poverty:   and 


establishing  the  principle  that  the  Federal 
government  has  some  responsibility  for  local 
educational  problems.  The  fact  that  these 
elements  were  embodied  In  a  single  piece  of 
legislation  probably  contributed  heavily  to 
its  passage,  but  they  do  not  imply  that  the 
resulting  program  was  single-purpose  and 
homogeneous.  Indeed,  If  any  supposiUon  was 
In  order,  It  was  precisely  the  opposite.  The 
bill  was  typical  of  what  we  should  expect  of 
reform  legislation  in  a  large  and  diverse  so- 
ciety with  a  Federal  poliUcal  system:  it  re- 
flected various  interests,  and  (for  that  rea- 
son)  a  variety  of  programmatic  priorities. 

It  is  one  thing  to  identify  the  assumptions 
on  which  social  action  programs  rest,  and 
quite  another  to  test  them.  In  testing  such 
assumptions,  the  methodological  problems 
must  be  considered  and  concomitantly  with 
the  conceptual  ones.  For  example,  in  order  to 
determine  whether  Title  I  resulted  In  pro- 
grams "which  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  improve  achievement,  "  one  must  first  know 
what  it  Is  about  schools  that  affect  achieve- 
ment: only  then  would  it  be  possible  to  In- 
spect Title  I  programs  and  determine  If  in 
fact  they  were  doing  the  right  things.  The 
only  difficulty  is  that  when  ESEA  was  passed 
almost  nothing  was  known  on  this  point: 
not  a  single  proven  strategy  for  raising 
achievement  was  extant.  Prior  eflorte  had 
been  few,  far  between,  and  mostly  faUures. 
Title  I.  after  all,  was  not  the  fruit  of  a  sys- 
tematic program  of  educational  experimenta- 
tion, but  the  expression  of  a  paroxysm  of  con- 
cern. As  a  result,  it  Is  impossible  to  tell 
whether  a  given  Title  I  program  is  likely  to 
improve  achievement,  simply  by  InspecUng 
the  program:  the  only  way  to  teU  Is  by  find- 
ing out  whether  In  point  of  fact  it  did  Im- 
prove achievement. 

Similarly,  little  is  known  about  the  process 
by  which  educational  institutions  change. 
This  has  been  highlighted  by  the  abUlty  ol 
many  blg-clty  school  systems  to  absorb  Urge 
amounts  of  activity  and  money  designed  to 
change  them,  and  emerge  apparently  un- 
changed, if  any  question  about  the  efficacy 
of  social  action  programs  is  crucial,  it  Is  how 
such  efforts  at  change  succeed  or  fall.  The 
requirement  here  is  not  quantitative  research, 
but  sensitive  political  and  social  analysis,  fol- 
lowing the  political  and  administrative  his- 
tory of  social  change  programs.  It  may  be 
possible  to  learn  as  much  about  the  sources 
of  programs'  success  from  studying  the  pol- 
itics of  their  intent  and  execution  as  from 
analyzing  the  quantitative  relaUonshlps  be- 
tween program  components  and  some  sum- 
mary measure  of  target  group  performance 

These  examples  could  be  multiplied  for 
other  programs,  but  by  this  time  the  main 
point  ought  to  be  reasonably  clear.  Studies 
of  program  realization  are  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  evaluation  of  large-scale  social 
action  programs,  because  unlike  neat  treat- 
ments m  small  experiments,  the  aims  ol 
these  large  programs  are  diverse  and  often 
unclear.  In  fact,  the  notion  of  realization 
studies  is  based  on  the  observation  that  re- 
form legislation  in  a  more  or  less  pluraUstlc 
and  open  society  will  refiect  diverse  and 
sometimes  confiicttng  purposes.  Under  such 
conditions,  the  first  task  of  program  evalua- 
tion is  essentially  poUUcal:  It  is  to  Identify 
those  purposes  and  determine  the  various 
wavs  in  which  they  have  been  realized  The 
results  of  this  process  will  yield  evidence  on 
the  basis  of  which  it  Is  possible  to  determine 
■the  appropriateness  of  and  condlUons  for 
further  evaluation. 

Once  social  action  programs  in  educaUon 
are  seen  for  what  they  are— not  experimental 
"treatments."  but  complex  and  often  contra- 
dictory poUtical  undertakings— the  rest  fol- 
lows. There  are  three  broad  areas  at  which 
evaluation  should  be  directed: 

(a)  DefiniUon  of  program  aims  and 
measurement  of  their  implementation: 

(b)  Analytic  studies  of  the  dynamics  of 
program  Implementation: 
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(c)  Comparative  stvidles  of  program  -ffl- 
c'.ency 

The  Brst  of  thee*  categories  Includes  in- 
V(*sti?:i:inns  of  whether  a  [>ri^ram  improves 
achievement,  as  wel!  *.s  all  the  o;her  criteria 
of  reall.-atloa  which  the  diverse  purposes 
of  soclAl  action  proifraais  req;ilre  Despite 
Its  mainly  qiunuLitive  cli.iricter  such  re- 
se.jr.h  Is  essentially  compar.itlve  lUid  hlst>.'rl- 
cil  It  seeks  ut  determine  whether  a  t  irset 
popul.^lloti  h.is  changed  It.s  slt\iAtlcn  on  pAr- 
tlcul.ir  ediio.ition  «1  liulic.itnr*  where  ch.tnge 
Is  nieas\ired  relative  tK>th  to  the  --.inie  popu- 
lation befcre  the  prtieram  besrin,  and  to 
other  non-t.irKet  [>.>pul.»Mons  The  ls,5ue  here 
Is  not  efflcltncy.  but  .sl.nply  how  much 
chan^  (x'currevl  Since  the  pn")^ims  are 
l.Lree  "^  ile  efforts  in  soci.il  action  ev  ilua- 
tlon  m,'.ist  be  laree  vnd  diverse,  it  must  cover 
and  repre>ent  the  av.iUible  variation  in  the 
two  populations  and  monitor  sever.il  pro- 
pram  aliiis 

The  seCv->nd  citeg  >ry  Inclvides  those  studies 
of  the  politics  of  progTim  realization  dis- 
cussed Just  above  The  focus  of  such  re- 
se.irch  would  be  me.wures  of  prognun  de- 
livery rather  than  s*  me  Internal  criterion 
of  efBclency.  and  their  purpose  Is  to  Illumi- 
nate the  pjlUical  and  administrative  causes 
of  rarlatlon  In  program  reiUzatlon  Al- 
though such  studies  would  be  Inapplic.ible 
In  traditional  educational  evaluation,  they 
are  cr'jclal  In  the  evaluation  of  social  action 
programs:  since  these  pruprams  represent  an 
efTort  to  r««mr.ge  political  relationships,  the 
BOTirces  of  variation  In  their  reallzatlun  are 
bound  to  be  external  .related  to  pxilitlcal  and 
administrative  matters!  as  well  as  In'ernal 
(related  to  relative  efficiency  In  the  relation- 
ship between  program  Inputs  and  outcomes) 

The  third  cate»;ory  of  studle.v  on  the  other 
hand.  Is  fi^cused  on  Intern. il  measures  of 
{jrogram  efficiency  In  .^ome  cases  -when  it  Is 
appropriate  to  frame  the  Issues  In  fiscal 
terms — these  would  take  tlie  form  ut  benefit- 
cost  analysis  TTiere  are,  however,  other 
measures  of  progriim  etRclency  In  educa- 
tion—  related  both  to  prtgram  input  and 
outcomes — to  which  comparative  analyses 
are  applicable  Benefit-cost  analysis  for  ex- 
ample, might  be  concerned  with  the  relative 
efUclency  of  several  programs  in  producing 
achievement,  but  It  Is  easy  to  Imagine  rea- 
sons for  comparative  studies  of  etJIclency.  say. 
In  changing  teachers'  attitud'-.  In  the  first 
case  the  criterion  of  efficiency  wc)uld  be 
monetary,  whereas  In  the  second  It  might  be 
other  measures  of  educational  effort  such 
as  time  or  stress 

Political  Problems 

The  evaluation  of  large-scale  social  action 
programs  has  l>een  marked  by  a  too-narrow 
definition  of  program  aims,  and  an  almost 
complete  absence  of  program  realization 
studies  As  a  result,  evaluation  has  been 
almort  unlnterpretable  The  reul  isfitie  how- 
ever, la  whether  the  resolution  of  these  diffi- 
culties would  provide  an  adequate  basis  for 
evaluation 

PVom  the  abstra-t  perspective  of  e\alua- 
tlon  schemes,  one  might  be  inclined  t.j  nn 
affirmative  answer  Given  a  more  differenti- 
ated view  of  program  aims  and  careful  pro- 
gram realization  studies.  Title  I.  for  exam- 
ple, could  be  Imagined  as  a  satisfactory  ve- 
hicle for  research  and  development  In  com- 
pensatory education 

The  only  drawback  with  this  Idea  Is  that 
the  legislation  did  not  envisage  Title  I  in 
such  a  r  jle  It  is  a  major  opierating  program. 
and  several  of  Its  purposes  have  nothing  to 
do  with  achievement  Therefore,  activities  In 
Washington  designed  to  carry  out  systematic 
research  and  development  would  generate 
considerable  opposition  among  recipient  state 
and  local  educational  agencies  and  in  the 
Canerr^  Rese.irch  and  development  after 
all.  require  that  particular  educational 
strategies  be  identified  and  carried  out,  and 
that    their    confequences    be    satisfactorily 


measured  Mca-uroinent  Is  technically  nnrt 
p«illtlcar.y  the  easiest  of  the  two  refiuire- 
nicnts  but  e-.en  that  has  a  dubious  prospect 
To  date  the  Office  of  Education  has  not  tried 
t-i  require  that  achle'.ement  tests  b»  u^ed  In 
all  lltle  I  projects,  a  decision  wlilch  pro- 
gr.im  personnel  feel  U  b.ised  >n  an  a<'curate 
readins  of  political  realities  I'nder  these  cir- 
cum.-tAnces.  it  would  be  even  more  diffl  ult 
til  execute  .4  partlcuUr  s«-t  of  etUicntional 
strates^les.  under  Federal  supervLsion  in  Title  I 
(iistrlcUs 

This  eit'inoiit  in  Title  I.  coupled  wi'h  the 
e\Ltlng  dl-tribut;on  of  political  |X)wer  in 
education,  probably  will  deter  effecti-.e  na- 
tions reseirch  and  development  work  with 
Title  I  for  some  time  such  work  Is  l.kely  to 
occur — If  at  all-  only  In  thoee  States  which 
for  reasons  of  their  own  are  committed  to 
using  the  Federal  funds  for  such  purposes 
The  f.ict  that  selected  S'ates  .ire  currently 
collaborating  In  a  new  management  data 
svalem  offers  some  enc  uragement  but  this 
project  covers  information  and  ha.s  nothing 
to  do  with  planning,  executing  and  monitor- 
ing educational  strategies  The  latter  requires 
a  much  higher  degree  of  commitment,  partly 
because  It  cotts  more,  but  m^».t)y  because  It 
protiuces  much  greater  political  opposition 
There  Is.  after  all  more  reason  for  ir'ate  and 
district  officials  to  oppose  Federal  Involve- 
ment in  planning  local  educational  programs 
th.in  there  la  for  them  to  oppose  Federal 
measurement  of  Federal  programs 

The  pn>spect8  for  research  and  develop- 
ment with  Title  I  can  best  be  Indicated  by 
the  fact  that  at  the  moment  there  Isn't  a 
single  State  which  opier.ites  an  R&O  pro- 
gram in  compensatory  education  Thus,  while 
the  ne*  Information  system  may  produce  In- 
formation on  the  characteristics  of  success- 
ful progran^s.  it  seems  unlikely  that  even 
within  States  it  will  offer  an  opportunity  for 
systematic  research  on  and  development  of 
surcefaful  ftra'egles 

The  underlying  reason  for  this  Is  political 
Research  and  development  work  Involves 
elements  of  the  experimental  approach,  and 
effective  use  of  th.it  approach  requires  a  de- 
gree of  control  over  the  main  variables  which 
seems  incompatible  with  the  other  purposes 
of  Title  I  The  question  then  Is  whether 
other  programs  offer  a  better  prospect  for 
research  and  development  In  compensatory 
education 

Our  effort  to  develop  educational  strategies 
based  on  •'planned  variation'"  of  different 
program  approaches  has  evolved  In  the  Fol- 
low-Through Prograna  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation Following  a  1968  report  on  Child 
Development  (pnxluced  by  a  White  House 
Task  Puree)  OE  in  the  early  spring  of  1968 
converted  Its  new  Follow-Through  on  Head 
Start  to  an  RAD  effort  aimed  at  the  deter- 
mination of  which  early  childhood  pro- 
grams m  the  K  3  complex  would  have  great- 
est success  working  with  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren In  various  community  setting*  through- 
out the  nation  Underlying  this  strategy  Is 
the  assumption  that  useful  experience  was 
most  likely  to  result  from  more  systematic 
efforts  to  try  out  several  strategies  at  once, 
under  a  variety  of  sch<xil  and  community 
conditions  In  this  way  answers  to  the  stand- 
ard evalu.itlon  questions  could  be  gotten  at 
the  same  time  as  answer  to  the  comparative 
I  beneflt-cost  I  questions 

Since  this  approach  has  been  In  effect  only 
one  school  year  It  would  be  unwise  to  essay 
any  Judgments  at>out  the  strategies  or  their 
Imp.ict  up«in  achievement  The  Follow- 
Through  program  Is  designed  to  provide 
answers  to  two  questions 

lai  Which  of  the  strategies  Improves 
achievement  over  what  might  oiherwl.se  be 
expected'' 

lb)  What  Is  the  relative  efficiency  of  the 
several  strategies  In  improving  achievement? 

Answers  to  these  questions  await  the  re- 
sults of  national  evaluation  studies  now  un- 
derway—  the  largest  of  these  being  under  the 
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The  experience  thus  far  sug^;estj>  that  as 
things  presently  stand,  there  are  three  major 
obstacles  to  a  national  experimental  ap- 
proach to  evaluation  nnd  comparative 
studies 

(a)  Fiscal  lack  of  mc  ney  to  produce  ade- 
qaate  s.\mple  sues; 

(bi  Political — lack  of  aiithcrity  to  assign 
schools  anri  or  districts  to  treatment  or  con- 
trol (jr.jups; 

111  Administrative — lack  of  staff  required 
;  1  deal  effectively  with  the  logistics  ol  a 
larcc  program 

Exjjerimental  approaches  are  subject  to 
two  primitive  political  problems  one  Is  that 
•he  educational  system  is  almost  completely 
(l-.-centrelize<l  at  leiv  t  from  a  natK  na!  per- 
spective), and  Federal  experimentation  must 
conform  to  this  pattern;  the  other  Is  that 
the  resourc'-.i  allocated  to  programs  designed 
to  eliminate  educational  disadvantaged  are 
small  when  compared  to  o'hcr  Federal  prior- 
ities Tills  Is  a  token  of  the  relatively  low 
political  Investment  in  such  efforts  which  the 
government  currdftly  Is  willing  to  make  The 
consequence  of  the  first  problem  Is  that  Fed- 
oral  efforts  to  experiment  begin  with  a  grave 
deficit  in  the  political  and  fiscal  power  re- 
quired to  mount  them,  and  the  Lmpllcallon 
of  the  second  is  thai  there  is  scant  evidence 
of  much  new  money  or  more  power  with 
>^hicl.  to  redress  this  imbalance. 

Chapter  VII. —  T'le  Federal  role  in  urban  ed- 
ucation    limits  and  obligations 

In  Cli.ip'er  VI.  we  dealt  with  the  severii 
fiicets  of  the  evaluation  problem  which  have 
resulted  from  the  more  recent  Federal  pro- 
grams with  their  broad  social-action 
thrusts.  In  dealing  with  this  problem,  we 
have  already,  by  implication.  l)egun  describ- 
ing what  some  of  the  newly  developing  di- 
mensions of  the  Federal  role  are.  Specifi- 
cally, they  are:  (Ii  to  foster  Institutional 
change  for  the  Improvement  of  economic, 
social,  health,  and  educational  conditions  of 
l.irge  numbers  of  our  Impover.shed  fellow 
citiaens;  ilii  to  provide  Increased  monies  for 
such  programs;  and  (3)  as  a  result  of  (1) 
and  i2t.  to  provide  de  facto  advocacy  on 
t)ehalf  of  impoverished  children  pnd  adults 
Now  beginning  to  evolve  on  a  larger  scale 
than  ever  before,  are  the  Federal  efforts  with 
regard   to   educating  Impoverished   children. 

These  dimensions  of  the  Federal  role  have 
not  been  effortlessly  evolved.  Rather,  they 
have  been  hammered  out  oa  the  anvil  of  the 
political  realities  of  pressure  groups,  re- 
gional and  local  Interest*  and  needs,  social 
ferment,  prejudice,  and  general  resistance  to 
change  And,  as  the  growing  activism  of  the 
Federal  role  emerges  in  education,  concern 
Is  expressed  over  the  changes  which  may 
be — or  are  faking  place  In  traditional  Fed- 
eral,   State,    and    local    roles 

With  these  considerations  In  mind,  this 
chapter  considers  first,  the  limits  of  the  Fed- 
eral role  in  education;  and,  second,  the  ob- 
ligations which  the  Federal  government  has 
to  impoverished  citizens  in  urban  areas  with 
regard  to  education 

The  Limits  of  the  Federal  Role 

Federal  financial  and  substantive  partici- 
pation In  education  programs  has  Increased 
markedly  over  the  pa"-t  Hve  years  The  leg- 
islative breakthroughs  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965.  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965.  the  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  of  1968  and  the  Edu- 
cation Professions  Development  Act  of  1967. 
combined  with  various  programs  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunities  Act  of  1964  and  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  have  resulted  In  a 
new  posture  In  education  for  the  Federal 
Government  It  has  been  described  as  a  new 
"Junior  Partnership"  with  State  and  local 
governments  by  a  former  U  S  Commissioner 
of  Education.  These  acts  and  their  potential 
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for  educational  progress  have  caused  a  fer- 
ment of  expectation  on  the  ultimate  scope 
and  direction  of  the  new  Federal  role  In 
education.  Arising  from  this  ferment  la  a 
recent  manifestation  of  public  disappoint- 
ment that  the  new  laws  have  not  wrought 
the  educational  miracles  which  are  needed 
to  achieve  educational  quality  and  equality 
for  our  disadvantaged  groups.  One  source  of 
resentment  concerns  the  Federal  failures  to 
tulhll  the  dollar  authorizations  of  the  new 
.\cis  with  appropriations  which  match  the 
amounts  authorized  As  the  hastily  formed 
Kinergency  Committee  for  Full  F*undlng  of 
Educational  Programs  stated  lor  the  debate 
on  the  House  floor  In  July  1969  the  Federal 
Ciovernment  authorized  (l.e  .  promised)  9  bil- 
lions of  dollars  with  Its  laws  but  delivered 
only  3  billions  with  It*  budget   isee  page  7- 

A  major  surprise  was  achieved  when  the 
pressures  mounted  behind  this  Committee's 
campaign  produced  an  unprecedented  re- 
versal not  only  of  the  Admlnisirution  budg- 
etary forces,  but  of  the  all-powerful  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  by  adding 
close  to  II  billion  to  the  fiscal  year  1969-70 
appropriation  bill  for  educational  programs 
as  It  rode  through  the  House.  Thus  a  new 
chapter  has  been  added  to  that  mentioned 
earlier.  First  Administration  and  Congres- 
sional forces  placed  on  the  statute  books  a 
legislative  mandate  calling  for  Federal  funds 
to  be  placed  on  the  doorstep  of  every  school 
and  ooUege  In  America  for  the  delivery  of 
Improved  services  to  youth.  Next  the  allied 
groups  representing  educational  Interests  de- 
livered a  telling  message  that  they  had  the 
power  to  push  the  Congress  Into  a  funding 
action  that  would  have  previously  been  con- 
sidered impossible.  The  net  effect  is  an  as- 
sumption (at  least  a  political  assumption) 
that  the  Federal  role  will  continue  to  grow 
and  that  the  Federal  programs  are  sufflclently 
Important  to  create  across-the-board  poUt- 
IctJ  action  to  achieve  more  adequate  fund- 
ing of  them. 

While  a  Federal  role  is  emerging  in  law, 
more  sharply  than  might  have  been  earlier 
predicted,  a  growing  realization  persists  that 
local  problems  are  not  yielding  to  the  legis- 
lative solutions  designed  by  the  Congress. 
Public  despair  with  educational  progress  for 
poor  and  minority  group  populations  has  led 
to  questions  of  the  magnitude  of  Federal 
leverage  that  will  be  required  to  bring  about 
Institutional  change  In  the  educational  sys- 
tem. As  programs  multiply  on  the  local  scene. 
the  continuing  decline  of  achievement  scores 
In  the  Inner  city  causes  public  concern  and 
doubt.  As  the  Federal  slice  of  the  education 
budget  grows  the  question  arises  "how  much 
difference  Is  the  Federal  dollar  making?" 
The  answers  are  difficult  to  come  by.  The 
principal  political  concern  centers  on  the 
Issue  of  "categorical"  aid  vs.  "block  grants" 
or  "general  aid."  The  principal  public  con- 
cern Is  whether  Federal  dollars  can  bring 
about  needed  Improvements  In  pupil  achieve- 
ment. Economists  argue  that  we  should  not 
Invest  heavily  In  educational  programs  until 
we  find  out  "what  works"  and  can  be  as- 
sured of  commensurate  return  for  the  Fed- 
eral Investment.  Educators  argue  that  'we 
have  never  really  given  them  a  chance  to 
prove  their  ability  to  deliver  educational  suc- 
cess because  we  have  limited  their  resources 
and  forced  them   Into  diluted  programs. 

The  Impasse  that  emerges  from  this  co- 
nundrum Is  that  the  character  of  program 
leadership  from  Washington  may  shift  in 
el » her  of  two  directions.  One  choice  is  for 
greater  Federal  concern  for  producing  tangi- 
ble educational  outcomes  for  those  pupils 
who  are  being  rejected  by  the  system.  The 
other  choice  lies  in  the  direction  of  calcu- 
lated funding  of  "the  system"  to  provide  the 
essential  public  finance,  and  to  allow  the 
local  schools  to  worry  about  producing  needed 
results.  Whether  a  middle  course  can  be 
charted  Is  another  question. 


For  the  urban  areas,  the  stakes  are  very 
high  since  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  unsym- 
pathetic State  legislatures.  Also,  they  are 
caught  In  the  undertow  of  the  growing  dis- 
abling confluence  of  Immigrant  poor  pupils 
and  an  exodus  of  middle  class  taxpayers. 
They  are  also  striving  for  political  recogni- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government  In  the  face 
of  a  growing  Federal  apathy  toward  "solv- 
ing" urban  problems. 

However,  the  Federal  Government  can  only 
drift — It  cannot  retreat.  It  Is  politically  ifh- 
posslble  as  well  as  humanly  unthinkable  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  turn  Its  back  on 
the  millions  of  children  It  has  offered  to  help 
through  Its  new  programs  serving  the  dis- 
advantaged. What  the  Federal  Government 
really  must  decide  Is  not  whether  to  with- 
draw, or  even  whether  to  enlarge  Its  role  In 
the  educational  system^the  real  question  is 
whether  the  Federal  Government  has  the 
skill  and  determination  to  remake  Its  pro- 
grams In  ways  that  will  solve  urgent  na- 
tional problems  of  social  progress  and  hu- 
man survival.  For  our  Inner  cities  the  ques- 
tion Is  more  simple  and  stark — life  or  death 
for  Its  children. 

Urban  Education — A  National  Problem 

As  was  stated  In  chapter  I.  the  salvation 
of  urban  education  Is  a  problem  of  national 
dimensions.  All  our  cities  suffer  from  the 
same  complex  of  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomical forces  which  Impinge  on  the  ability 
of  our  schools  and  colleges  to  produce  an 
eu;ceptable  educational  product.  Since  our 
great  cities  are  the  economic  and  social 
mainspring  of  modem  living,  their  educa- 
tional salvation  becomes  a  problem  that 
transcends  State  boundaries  and  political 
traditions. 

The  problem  of  an  Inadequate  education 
which  faces  an  inner  city  child  and  his  par- 
ents Is  the  problem  of  t"he  Nation.  We  believe 
that  the  Federal  Government  must  assume 
a  role  in  solving  that  problem.  The  Inequities 
of  the  education  of  impoverished  urban  stu- 
dents exact  a  disastrous  toll.  They  cripple 
the  Individual  youngster's  chance  for  suc- 
cess, happiness,  and  tisefulness.  In  their 
wake,  bis  family,  community,  city  and  nation 
are  denied  his  potential  contribution.  We 
must  now  face  oiu  unmet  obligation.  This 
urgent  obligation  must  be  met  not  only  In 
moral  and  human  terms,  but  also  In  finan- 
cial terms. 

An  education  which  produces  the  effects 
described  above  is  worthless,  and  ultimately 
disastrously  expensive.  Not  only  Is  the  money 
which  financed  it  wasted,  but  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  pay  for  its  results.  If  the  dropouts 
of  the  present  system  become  delinquents 
or  criminals,  they  become  financial  liabilities. 
If  they  have  a  family — but  no  Job — they  be- 
come welfare  UabiUties. 

It  Is  patently  obvious  to  any  student  of 
government  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  responded  to  specific  crises  In  various 
sectors  of  the  economy.  The  best  example  is 
the  agriculture  Industry  which  supports  a 
small  number  of  farmers  with  higher  con- 
siuner  prices  and  revenue  collected  from  na- 
tlon'wlde  Income  taxes.  No  less  supported  are 
the  builders  of  the  merchant  marine  fleet. 
Where  it  is  in  the  national  Interest  to  solve 
a  particular  problem,  the  national  Govern- 
ment has  previously  sought  to  solve  that 
problem.  Further,  the  solution  of  that  prob- 
lem benefits  not  only  the  nouwhlte  and  the 
city  but  the  entire  country  as  well. 

Prom  a  completely  practical  standpoint — 
idealism  aside.  Federal  Investment  in  educa- 
tion can  be  an  extremely  profitable  venture, 
In  that  money  that  was  formerly  spent  for 
programs,  such  as  welfare,  stronger  police 
forces,  and  other  preventive  or  stop-gap 
measures  oould  be  freed  for  spending  In  other 
areas,  since  educational  programs  create  rev- 
enue and  Jobs.  The  costs  of  not  educating 
people  to  take  responsible  positions  in  society 
are  striking. 


TABLE  1  -MUNICIPAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  PUBLIC  ASSIST- 
ANCE  AND  POLICE  PROTECTION,  1967 

|ln  mi  Itons  ol  dollars| 


Welfare 

Police 

Cilv 

ek(iendituie 

protection 

Ne*York 

558.4 

29?  1 

Chicago ...-_ 

10.2 

93.1 

Los  Angeles _'....                      .2 

70.6 

Philadelphia 

U   3 

47.7 

Dettoit 

19  8 

41  0 

Baltimore 

5U.8 

25  9 

Houston     . 

12.5 

Cleveland  . 

i  9 

17.6 

Washnslon.  0  C 

35.1 

30.8 

St  Loi'is 

1.1 

22.5 

San  Francisco 

61  1 

20.3 

Milwaukee 

17.4 

Boston     . 

61.7 

22.1 

Source  Slafstical  Abstracts.  1968.  Table  60:'  Cit»  Goirern- 
nient  Expenditures 

The  Municipal  Expenditures  cited  in  Table 
1,  overpage,  are  actually  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  money  that  is  spent  for  such  purposes. 
In  1967,  the  Federal  Government  paid  out  a 
total  of  $9,868,217,000  to  the  states  for  public 
assistance  alone.  This  figure  Is  equivalent  to 
more  than  twice  what  the  government  spent. 
In  all  education  programs  In  that  same  fiscal 
year.  (The  total  government  spending  in  edu- 
cation in  1967  was  »4 ,047 ,000 ,000  ) 

In  terms  of  welfare  payments,  the  Federal 
Government  will  provide  a  yearly  average  of 
$515  per  recipient.  As  of  January  1969,  there 
were  6.1  million  people  on  welfare,*  with  a 
resulting  average  Federal  welfare  bill  of  3.1 
billion  dollars.  An  Individual  on  welfare  for 
the  period  of  his  working  life  will  cost  the 
country  approximately  $25,000. 

These  substantial  welfare  expenditures  by 
the  Federal  Government  offer  little  If  any  re- 
turn on  the  Investment.  Welfare  cannot  be 
regarded  as  more  than  stopgap  measure  to 
solve  the  problems  of  poverty.  Expenditures 
in  education  could  have  the  direct  effect  of 
lowering  welfare  costs,  by  educating  people, 
getting  them  off  the  welfare  rolls  and  into 
the  occupational  structure.  Aside  from  the  fi- 
nancial benefits  of  such  action.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  measure  the  saving  In  terms  of  the 
effects  on  the  individual  lives  involved  and 
the  ultimate  reduction  in  human  conflict. 
And  in  the  end,  this  prosperity  that  Lb  created 
by  the  Introduction  of  such  programs  can 
also  be  shared  by  the  local  citizen;  for,  as 
spending  and  employment  Increase,  so  will 
the  GNP,  and  tax  revenue  and  Federal  grants 
will  be  available  for  use  on  other  essential 
programs. 

Education  is  an  investment  In  the  future 
of  the  individual  and  in  the  future  of  the 
country.  He  will,  in  all  probabUlty.  be  ade- 
quately employed,  and  thus  a  financial  asset 
through  his  payment  of  Income  taxes.  In 
terms  of  Job  training  programs,  the  majority 
of  which  are  designed  for  high  school  drop- 
outs, the  government  will  spend  another  3.5 
billion  dollars  in  1970  (Federal  Manpower 
Programs,  1969.  p.  135).  In  terms  of  prison 
coste  and  rehabilitation,  the  government 
pays  $3,760  a  year  per  adult  in  a  reformatory 
and  another  $1,200  to  train  him."  A  high 
school  graduate  may  be  expected  to  earn  an 
average  of  $7,494  a  year;  a  college  graduate. 
$11,135  (U.S.  Office  of  Education,  1968,  p.  15). 
Together  they  will  pay  back  to  the  govern- 
ment In  Federal  taxes  approximately  $90,000 
during  their  working  lives."  Education  Is  the 
key  to  the  chance  for  an  indl'Vidual  to  be- 
come a  $25,000  welfare  Uablllty,  or  to  become 
a  $90,000  Uxpaylng  asset.  We  cannot  afford 
the  cost  of  falling  to  meet  our  obligation. 

Another  factor  which  points  to  the  Federal 
gpovemment  assimilng  a  role  in  solving  the 
problem  of  urban  education  is  that  the  local 
and  state  governments  simply  cannot  do  the 
Job  alone.  Education  mtist  compete  with  all 
of  the  other  luban  problems,  like  housing. 


Footnote": 
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h*»lili  trmiBc  confe«uon,  »xt  puUuUon.  for 
attpu'hin  (i\in  ciijr  fuvernmenu  which  face 
crises  la  nifeting  their  operuling  budget* 

No  one  knowt  how  to  meet  any  ol  these 
pri>b;ems  wuhout  spending  muralve  sums  of 
moiiev  The  property  aiid  Mies  taxes  on 
which  suites  and  localities  rely  so  heiivily  »re 
piiiiiiKy  in5>urticient  The  hope,  then  must 
c  'me  from  W  ishiiiulon  Tlie  Fetler.il  income 
t,ix  witii  all  Its  frtUlls  dues  keep  pace  aith  the 
grontli  of  the  economy  much  belter  than  the 
s.iles  or  property  t.\xe> 

nie  Nixoa  Admliu.-.tr.it;i>n  has  made  a 
n.^>ve  lowvird  helping  slate  ajid  lo»-aI  govern- 
ments with  ita  revenue  sharing  pUn  How- 
e'.  er.  if  enacted  it  would  not  help  the  big 
civies  or  urban  educ.\tu>n  signiticaully  The 
prop  iStU  contains  no  sjiUilaclocy  pivs- 
through  mechanism  to  get  Uie  money  to  the 
cuies.  and  Uiere  are  as«.uraticea  for  eOvjca- 
tional  auppori  from  whaiever  doe«  come 
ttirough  iheir  pipelines  II  urb;in  tdiication 
deserves  priurr.y  atlenuon.  and  we  strongly 
believe  that  It  does.  It  must  come  In  the  f>rm 
of  direct  aid  from  WaahJngton  to  the  cities 

President  Nixon's  Task  Force  on  EducaUon 
lu-ged  such  Federal  effort  on  behail  of  urban 
education  In  Its  report. 

"We  believe  that  .  this  (urban  educa- 
tion) Is  one  of  the  areas  of  education  where 
the  Fe<leral  Government  has  a  special  re- 
sponsibility for  direct  intervention  and  ^  ne 
to  which  the  new  admtntstrmtlon  must  de- 
vote a  substantial  portion  of  Its  attention  " 
(President  Nixon's  Task  Force  on  Crban  Edu- 
cation, 19C9. H  1861  I 

A  Federal  effort  in  urbun  education  w^uld 
be  in  keeping  with  such  p»vst  efforts  sxich  as 
the  Morrill  Act,  which  100  years  ago  re- 
sponded to  the  need  for  a  s>-stem  of  higher 
education  In  this  country  and  the  NatlDoal 
Defense  Edticatlon  Act.  pa.ssed  after  the  So- 
viet launching  of  Sputnik  and  designed  to 
compensate  for  deficiencies  In  science,  math, 
and  lan^age  prtigrams  In  American  schcx^ls. 

The  crisis  in  urban  education  most  be  con- 
fronted It  Ls  obvlovis  that  we  cannot  afford 
the  financial  and  social  burden  that  pres- 
ently exists  We  cannot  afford  the  growing 
anlmosltlea  and  tension  between  blacks  and 
whites  in  our  cities  and  acroes  the  land  If  It 
Ifi  agreed  that  the  foremoet  socializing  agency 
In  the  nation  Is  the  school  system,  then  that 
Is  where  an  attack  upon  the  problem  nsust 
begin  and  the  solution,  at  least  in  part,  must 
reside 

paai   III-  »  PLAN  foa  uaaaN  ebccvtiuh 
Overview 

The  Task  Force  submits  as  Its  ma)<ir  rec- 
ommendation that  the  Office  of  Education 
develop  special  landmark  legislation,  »uch  aa 
an  Urban  Education  Act,  which  will  be  de- 
signed to  fund  the  planning,  development, 
and  imptementatlon  of  a  comprehensive 
maatCT  plan  to  meet  the  specific,  long-range. 
broAdly  conceived  educational  needs  of  Inner- 
clty  areas  As  an  Interim  measure,  the  Task 
Force  further  recommends  that  the  Office  of 
Education  immediately  consolidate  programs 
for  Impoverished  groups  under  an  Associate 
Commissioner  for  Programs  serving  the  Dis- 
advantaged This  Office  or  Bureau  should: 
supervise  the  Implementation  of  the  short- 
term  recommendations  of  this  Task  Force  Re- 
port; conduct  a  critical  examination  of  cur- 
rent programs  dealing  with  education  In  the 
cltle  modify  and  administer  theae  programs: 
provide  technical  assistance  to  them;  design 
I'ich  long-range  landmark  lei^slatlon  as  the 
Task  Force  recommends;  and  prepare  to  ad- 
minister such  legtslatlon  upon  Its  passage  As 
the  development  of  new  program  authorlra- 
ti'in  permits  leg  ,  an  urban  education  act  or 
nvw  categorical  programs),  a  new  Bureau  of 
Trban  education  should  be  created  with  a 
c'.ear  mandate  to  operate  programs  and  to 
establish  OScwwIda  priorities  for  effidently 
meeting  urban  aducatloaal  needs  In  an  OB 
prcjgrams. 

Accordingly.  Part  Three  of  this  report  dla- 


cuases  the  long-term  recommendation  for  the 
development  of  an  Urban  Education  Act  In 
four  successive  chapiers  and  the  sbott-term 
reconunendatlons  are  presented  In  Ute  last 
chapter  The  chapters  are  as  follows: 

C'lapttT  Vlll—An  Urban  Education  Art  — 
The  tducational  Pro^ratn.— This  ch.ipter 
deals  with  the  type  of  education  program 
which  Would  be  ihe  major  fociu  of  a  com- 
prelien.sue  urb.in  m.i.^ter  plan  The  T:isk 
Force  would  hope  to  see  the  co<npt)nent.s 
of  such  an  educ.iUunal  program  specified 
In  the  legisiiitlun  or  cont.iined  in  adminis- 
trative guidelines 

Chapter  IX^An  Liban  fducariori  Act  — 
The  Autliority  Structure  —  The  que.stlon  of 
auUionty  Is  dlbcuajsed  on  all  levels:  local, 
city,  metropolitan.  SUle  and  Fedeml  Fed- 
er.ll  reorgaiiuauon  designed  to  establish  a 
Bureau  of  Urbun  Education  Is  discussed  in 
this  chapter 

Chapter  X — An  Urban  Education  Act  -  Tne 
Funding  Protf.u  — This  chapter  discusses  the 
funding  process.  Including  the  determina- 
tion of  gniuleea,  e  g  .  clUes.  local  education 
agencies,  non-public  8Cho«.ilB.  and  compeiluve 
altern.itive  agencies  Funding  to  States,  xs 
well  as  a  potential  funding  by-pass  to  dues 
If,  also  covered  here 

Chapter  XI  An  Urban  Education  Act  ~ 
The  Ca^t  —This  chapter  delineates  the  cobt 
of  the  recommended  progranvs 

Chapter  Xll^Short-tt-rm  Rccommcnda- 
tiont  -This  chapter  will  discuss  measures 
which  either  relate  Ui  exl-stlng  legislation  or 
which  may  be  Uken  without  IntroducUon 
to  new  legislation. 

The  Task  Force  wishes  to  underscore  lis 
convlcuon  as  to  the  urgency  for  Immediacy 
In  Implementing  both  lis  recommeadaUon 
for  landmark  legislation  with  long-range  Un- 
p.ict  and  Its  short-term  recommendations. 
I  The  short-term  recommenda  lions  are  re- 
garded by  the  Task  Force  as  crucial  and 
minimal  to  hold  current  educatU'ual  .systems 
together  ) 

Chapt'^r  vill  An  urban  educatiun  act   - 
The  education  program 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  special 
legislation  be  developed,  to  t>e  called  the 
Urban  Education  Act  As  a  major  section  of 
the  Act.  the  Task  Force  recommends  the  In- 
clusion of  a  comprehensive  master  plan  con- 
cept for  urban  edticatlon  This  section  should 
make  provision  for  duly  consutuied  agencies 
and  groups  (detailed  In  Chapter  IX >  to  de- 
velop comprehensive  master  plan  proposals 
for  the  redesign  of  educational  programs  and 
supportive  services  with  special  emphasis  on 
Inner  city  and  suburban  students  who  are 
Impoverished  Also  Included  In  this  section  of 
the  Act  should  be  both  the  kinds  of  char- 
actCTlsUcs  and  the  sequencing  which  any 
master  plan  submitted  by  a  potential  urban 
grantee  should  poeerss.  Finally,  this  section 
should  Include  provision  for  grantees  other 
than  those  eligible  under  the  master  plan 
and  the  charactcrtsUcs  of  programs  funded 
as  alternatives. 

Ar«ordlngly.  this  chapter  describes  the 
scope  and  orientation  or  philosophy  at  the 
master  plan,  the  levels  which  this  plan 
should  encompass,  and  the  components 
which  should  be  included  at  all  Its  levels 
Also  described  Is  the  raUonale  and  character- 
UUcs  of  an  alternative  plan  to  the  ma.ster 
plan. 

The   Scope    and   Orientation    of   the   Master 
Plan 

The  master  plan  must  reflect  the  broadest 
and  most  enriched  concept  of  education  aiMl 
relate  Its  projected  educational  program  to 
other  special  urban  concerns,  such  aa  late- 
graUon.  housing,  heallh,  and  employment. 
To  Isolate  the  urban  education  program 
from  Its  environment  or  context  would  be 
setting  the  stage  fur  irrelevance  In  the  neigh- 
borhood school  program  and  for  Inadequate 
respon.ies   to  special   need*    of   Impoverished 


students   at   the   policy   and   senior   admin- 
Utratlve  levels. 

Furthermore,  merely  equalizing  the  edu- 
cational resources  between  city  and  suburb 
will  not  accomplish  the  goal  of  providing  im- 
poverLshed  students  with  the  quality  edu- 
cation they  need  To  prepare  this  student 
for  full  parllclpvtlon  In  the  life  of  our  na- 
tion, he  miust  be  provided  with  an  educa- 
tion that  is  dramatically  superior  to  that  In 
the  suburbs  This  education  must  prep^ire 
him  to  enter  the  economic  and  social  main- 
stream of  American  life  without  losing  his 
Individuality  anil  concomitantly  prepare 
thiMse  alre.idy  in  the  mainstream  to  accept 
his  Indlvldu.illty  and  diversity  as  positive 
contributions  to  it 

To  ichleve  this  superior  education  for  the 
lni[x>verlshe<l  urban  student: 

■'Tlie  educative  process  must  be  inily  ex- 
panded In  Its  focus  to  the  whole  Individual 
at  all  educational  levels  .  .  His  health,  his 
emotional  well-being,  his  Intellectual  capaci- 
ties, his  future  employment,  his  self-reallza- 
tlon  are  thus  all  Involved  In  the  process. 
New  areas  must  be  included  which  are  of 
special  significance  for  the  urhan  student, 
such  as  problems  of  narcotics  addiction, 
noise,  overcrowding,  and  maintenance  of  In- 
dividuality "   lUETF  Report,  Ch    I.  p.  1-7). 

In  order  to  Insure  that  a  master  plan  sub- 
mitted by  a  potential  grantee  reflects  a  broad- 
ened concept  of  education  and  au  enriched 
supporting  program,  general  criteria  should 
be  established.  These  criteria  should  elthir 
be  contained  within  the  legislation  Itself  or 
specifically  assigned  In  It  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  develop  In  concert 
with  representatives  from  other  urban  and 
urban-related  agencies.  Placing  such  criteria 
within  the  legislation  itself  In  general  terni.s 
would  presumably  give  more  weight  to  sub- 
sequent and  more  detailed  regulations  and 
administrative  statements  dealing  with  pos- 
sible future  problems  of  compliance  than 
might  be  available  If  admlntstraUvely  de- 
veloped Moreover,  if  generally  stated  In  the 
legislation,  there  should  be  sufficient  flex- 
ibility to  make  adjustments  administratively 
as  needed  after  urban  education  programs 
have  come  Into  existence.  To  be  avoided  for 
either  alternative  Is  the  creation  of  a  mono- 
lithic set  of  criteria  which  only  consider  the 
common  characteristics  of  urban  areas  and 
fall  to  take  Into  account  their  unique  char- 
acteristics 

Bearing  In  mind  the  above  cave&t.  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Task  Force  recommends  the 
establishment  of  a  set  of  general  program- 
matic criteria  both  to  be  followed  by  the  po- 
tential grantees  In  developing  their  master 
plans  for  urban  education  and  to  be  applied 
by  the  grantor  In:  (1)  assisting  potential 
grantees  In  developing  their  proposals;  (3> 
in  judging  the  quality  of  these  proposals;  and 
(3)  In  working  with  the  grantees  In  Imple- 
menting the.-ie  proposals.  These  general  cri- 
teria should  include  the  following  features: 

I.  A  clear  and  broadly  conceived  de/tnifton 
of  what  education  In  the  urban  set  tint; 
should  accomplish  Is  Imperative  This  defi- 
nition should  overarch  and  thus  link  to- 
gether all  of  the  specific  phases  and  com- 
ponents of  the  urban  education  program. 
Parents  and  youth  of  the  neighborhood  com- 
munities participating  In  the  program 
should  also  contribute  to  formulating  this 
deflnltlon  since  they  will  be  experiencing  Its 
effects  in  various  ways  over  extended  peri- 
ods of  time  Moreover,  this  definition  should 
avoid  the  pejorative  distinction  often  made 
between  education  and  training.  The  edu- 
cative process  must  encompass  both  so  that 
the  participating  studenu  will  acquire  a 
valid  and  saleable  education  In  the  sense 
of  becoming  fully  self-respecting,  rationale, 
and  economically  sufficient  human  beings 
and  citizens.  Specifically,  the  majority  poal- 
tlons  of  the  Task  Force  as  detailed  In  Chap- 
ter I  lead  to  a  definition  of  educaUoa  which 
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einbodles  the  concept  that  all  of  the  Individ- 
uals participating  In  the  program  at  any 
level  and  In  any  role  are  active  and  con- 
tinuous partners  In  the  educative  process 
which  can— and  does — take  place  anytime 
and  anywhere.  This  concept  Implies  that 
heretofore  largely  unrecognized  partners — 
parents,  local  community  residents,  and  stu- 
dents— must  be  Involved  In  the  decision- 
making about  what  Is  to  be  learned,  and 
uhy  It  should  be  learned.  The  extent  of 
student  declslcn-maklng  would,  of  course, 
vary  with  age,  but  It  rhould  nevertheless 
begin  with  the  earliest  age  of  entry  Into 
the  program.  With  such  Involvement  in  the 
decision-making  process  comes  both  the 
need  and  the  responsibility  for  knowing 
the  options  and  the  probable  consequences 
of  these  options,  the  Joint  selling  of  goals 
which  are  understood  by  all  participants, 
and  the  Identification  of  the  best  strate- 
gies 10  reach  these  goals  Moreover,  this  de- 
cision-making requires  clear  statements  of 
goals  to  be  accomplished  and  the  sequenc- 
ing of  behaviors  required  for  their  ac- 
complishment. 

2.  A  clearly  articulated  statement  of  need 
which  Includes:  (a)  a  description  of  the  com- 
munity environment (s»  In  which  the  pro- 
gram will  be  based;  (b)  descriptions  of  tar- 
get populations  to  bo  served:  (c)  the  develop- 
ment of  the  priorities  or  needs  which  iden- 
tifies the  relaUve  degree  of  urgency  of  the 
problems  facing  the  urban  area  which  re- 
late directly  and  indirectly  to  education:  (d) 
Inadequacies  within  the  presently  existing 
educational  programs  In  the  urban  area;  (e) 
a  description  of  how  the  proposed  new  plan 
will  met  the  priority  needs  of  the  target  pop- 
ulation and  effect  necessary  educational  sys- 
tem and  related  Institutional  changes;  and 
(f)  the  difference  between  financial  re- 
sources presently  available  at  the  State  and 
local  levels  and  those  needed  from  the  Fed- 
eral level  to  succe'=sfully  implement  the  plan. 
3  The  plans  for  utilizing  financial  re- 
sources from  all  available  sources.  Including 
Federal.  State,  local  and  private  sources. 
These  plans  should  detail  the  sources  and 
amounts  of  funds  as  well  as  their  anticipated 
use  in  the  program. 

4.  The  plans  for  utilizing  existing  and 
heretofore  largely  unutilized  Instructional 
and  human  resources,  eg.,  private  business 
and  Industrial  facilities  and  services,  cul- 
tural institutions,  governmental  agencies  at 
various  levels,  (Federal,  State,  and  local), 
the  diverse  human  poten'lal  within  both  the 
clty-at-large  and  a  particular  community. 
The  use  of  these  resources  can  take  a  wide 
variety  of  patterns  ranging  from  voluntary 
contributions  In  the  form  cf  services,  equip- 
ment, and  space  to  subcontracting  out  whole 
aspects  or  levels  of  the  educational  program. 
The  following  example  are  briefly  Illustra- 
tive. 

In  the  voluntary  area,  there  are  such  pos- 
sibilities as  teaching  an  art  program  In  a 
nearby  gallery  wUh  local  artists  doing  the 
teaching  or  supplementing  the  school  In- 
structors: of  leaching  measurement  In  a 
factory  making  precision  instruments,  In  a 
bakery.  In  a  dress-making  or  Interior  decorat- 
ing shop;  teaching  reading  to  functionally 
Illiterate  adults  with  qualified  personnel 
drawn  from  the  school  system  or  local  uni- 
versities using  want  ads.  drlvin^/manuals, 
bus  schedules,  labels  on  food  products,  and 
credit  contracts;  etc  In  the  subcontracting 
area,  there  are  such  possibilities  as  computer 
programming  and  keypunching,  automobile 
mechanics  training,  carpentry;  and  early 
childhood  education  program  being  operated 
In  leased  commercial  space;  para-professlonal 
training  program;  street  academy  for  drop- 
outs and  other  young  adults;  work-study 
programs  run  by  local  universities  at  the 
secondary  level  to  pref>are  teenagers  for  suc- 
cessful undergraduate  performance;  etc. 

5.  A  general  set  of  objectives  or  alms  to  be 
pursued  to  solve  those  problems  which  have 
direct  bearing  on  the  process  of  education. 


e.g.,  housing,  employment,  health,  Integra- 
tion, etc.  Such  objectives  should  strive  to  be 
met  by  phases  of  the  funded  master  plan 
and  by  utilization  of  and  coordination  with 
other  Federal,  State,  and  local  authorltlee. 
The  local  educational  agency  will  need  to  de- 
velop these  broad  objectives  In  conjunction 
with  these  other  agencies  as  well  as  within 
whatever  legal  contralnts  are  Involved.  A  con- 
solidated set  of  general  objectives  with  a 
timetable  and  a  commitment  for  mutually 
accomplishing  them  should  hopefully  afford 
a  coordinated  approach  to  these  education- 
related  problems. 

6.  A  specific  set  of  educational  objectives 
to  be  met  by  the  educational  program  of  the 
master  plan  clearly  slated  in  terms  of  what 
the  student  in  each  educational  develop- 
mental level  Is  expected  to  learn,  acquire, 
and,  or  manifest  as  a  result  of  the  com- 
prehensive program  provided  .'Such  objectives 
should  be  oriented  to  student  performance 
which  can  be  measured  in  some  form  of  overt 
behavior. 

7.  A  fuU  descrlpUon  of  the  program  which 
will  be  developed  and  implemented  to  accom- 
plish the  objectives  In  points  4  and  5  above. 
The  education  program  description  should 
Include  the  following  components  at  a  mini- 
mum; a)  planning,  b)  personnel  or  staff 
development  at  all  levels,  c)  curriculum,  d) 
supportive  services,  e)  community  involve- 
ment, f )  experimentation,  g)  assessment,  and 
h)  facilities.  These  components  are  de- 
scribed in  detail  In  a  subsequent  section  of 
this  chapter. 

8.  The  plan  for  adequately  evaluating  the 
master  plan  program  In  each  community 
with  resfiect  to  the  performance  of  Institu- 
tions In  general  and  specific  key  roleholders 
within  them  In  bringing  about  change  and 
Improvement.  Such  evaluation  plans  should 
Include  the  utilization  of  the  assessment 
component  of  the  education  program  in  rela- 
tion to  all  other  components  of  the  educa- 
tion program  beginning  with  the  first  stages 
of  the  planning  and  Including  estimates  of 
student  performance  and  the  general  educa- 
tional performance  in  each  community. 

Levels  of  the  Educational  Program 
As  stated  above,  the  Ta.k  Force  recom- 
mends that  the  master  plan  be  developed  to 
encompass  all  educational  levels  from  early 
childhood  through  adult.  In  determining  pri- 
orities In  terms  of  developmental  levels,  the 
Task  Force  suggests  the  following  level  des- 
ignations and  their  definitions: 

1.  Early  childhood — from  prenatal  to  nine 
years  of  age  (preschool  through  4th  grades), 

2.  Middle  childhood — from  ten  to  thirteen 
years  of  age  (5th  through  8ih  grades.  Includ- 
ing some  "occupational  readiness"). 

3.  Secondary — from  fourteen  through  eight- 
een (9th  through  12th  grades,  and  Includ- 
ing "occ apatlonal  .'eadlness"  and  training). 

4.  Higher  education — eighteen  and  up 
(whUe  In  college  or  other  form  of  ptost-sec- 
ondary  education.  Including  occupational 
readiness ) . 

5.  Adult  (training  taken  after  a  lap.e  of 
time  from  secondary  or  higher  education, 
often  requiring  occupational  readlr.ess  and 
training). 

The  Task  Force  felt  that  a  rationale  could 
be  developed  to  give  first  priority  to  the  con- 
sideration of  any  one  -yf  the  above-noted 
levels.  Therefore,  we  recommend  that 
through  the  development  of  a  comprehen- 
sive program  which  If  articulated  at  each 
level  to  the  next,  then  all  levels  will  be  con- 
sidered as  having  an  equal  priority.  This  po- 
sition repre^nted  the  sene  of  the  Task 
Force  members  present  although  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  members  felt  that  the 
early  childhood  should  receive  the  great- 
est emphasis. 

The  Task  Force  suggests  that  priorities  can 
be  Imposed  only  when  considered  from  long- 
er short-range  perspectives.  To  Illustrate:  If 
viewed  from  the  perspective  of  long-range 
results,  early  childhood  education  would  re- 


ceive priority  emphasis  in  order  that  a  child 
from  birth  could  be  educated  to  his  fullest 
potential  and  in  order  that  his  education 
might  progressively  equip  him  to  most  effec- 
tively negotiate  the  society  for  which  he  is 
being  prepared.  This  reasoning  proceeds  from 
the  up-aud-oul  in  one  generation  perspec- 
tive. If  viewed  from  the  perspective  of  shoi:t- 
terra  results,  secondary  level  would  receive 
priority  in  order  that  the  current  high  school 
students  of  the  cities  emerge  motivated  and 
prepared  to  acquire  higher  education  or  vo- 
cational training  to  become  sorely  needed 
educa'ocd  members  of  society.  We  can  afford 
no  gap  of  educated  inner  city  students  In 
leadership  positious  while  we  av^ait  the 
emergence  into  society  of  those  students  now 
in  early  childhood  phases  Also,  higher  edu- 
oaiion  is  an  important  immediate  priority 
since  program  modifications  and  or  new  pro- 
grams must  have  appropriaiely  trained  per- 
sonnel to  operate  them. 

Educational  Program  Components 
As  mentioned  above  In  the  section.  The 
Sccpe  of  the  Master  Plan,  the  Task  Force 
recommends  that  the  educational  program  of 
the  master  plan  should  Include  at  a  mini- 
mum the  following  program  and  program- 
related  components  defined  below.  The  order 
of  listing  does  nor  Imply  a  statement  of  pri- 
ority, except  v-ith  regard  to  planning. 
Planning 
Crucial  to  the  successfiil  implementation 
of  any  educational  program  component  is  a 
deliberate  and  comprehensive  plan  which  has 
been  Developed  with  sufficient  lead  time  and 
which  at  various  stages  in  Its  development 
has  Involved  appropriate  persons  represent- 
ing the  community,  the  public  and  private 
educational  agencies  at  State  and  local  levels, 
USOE,  private  industry  within  the  urban 
area  and  the  State  and  local  governments. 
The  planning  component  Itself  should  not 
phase  out  as  the  program  components  be- 
come operational.  Rather  this  component,  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  assessment,  should 
become  the  cutting  edge  of  the  master  pro- 
gram. I.e.,  it  should  be  out  "In  front"  of  pro- 
gram In  anticipating  Its  needs,  personnel, 
training,  and  the  like.  lu  operations  should 
specifically  Include  continuous  planning, 
modifications,  and  or  redesign  as  feedback 
becomes  available  from  the  operating  com- 
ponents. Hence,  the  planning  component 
should  have  phases  to  it  (e.g..  initial  design, 
preliminary  implementation,  feedback,  modi- 
fication, and  the  Uke) .  but  the  phases  will  as 
the  program  becomes  fully  operational  take 
on  a  cyclical  character. 

During  the  initial  design  phases,  the  devel- 
opment of  framework  for  the  nfaster  program 
becomes  critical,  and  should  Include  such 
aspects  as:  the  setting  of  priorities  based  on 
a  wide  range  of  inputs  from  such  sources  as 
parents,  community  leaders,  teachers,  ad- 
ministrators, etc.;  a  clear  sei.  of  performance 
objectives  stated  In  terms  of  overt  student 
behaviors;  funding  requirements  and  antici- 
pated costs:  preparation  of  a  plan  for  In- 
service  training  In  critical  areas:  designation 
of  schools  to  be  Involved;  joint  planning  with 
other  social  agencies:  etc.  While  we  feel  that 
the  specific  objectives  should  be  defined 
locally,  we  recommend  that  specific  objec- 
tives be  conceived  within  a  framework  that 
con.slders  the  following  concerns. 
Integration 
Tlie  pla;.niiij;  frun-.e-*ork  s»-.ould  assume  In- 
tegration as  a  vital  aspect  of  and  means  to  a 
full  education.  The  Taik  Force  agrees  with 
and  fully  eiidorses  Commissioner  Allen's  goal 
"to  provide  an  equal  educational  opportunity 
for  all  in  a  racially  and  socially  Integrated 
society."  (To  achieve  this  equal  educational 
opportunity,  urban  education  financially  and 
programmatirally  must  be  superior.)  We  fur- 
ther recommend  that  systematic  Integration 
plans  must  be  a  part  of  the  master  plan. 
Studies  h.ive  .shown  that  when  children  from 
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low-iiK-ome  minoritv  f;»mllles  we  imeijrRfed 
MUh  middle  or  vipper  cl.vss  whit*  children, 
av Mievement  di>es  improve  Even  more  impor- 
t  an  1-  Uie  ftudini?  IMat  when  children  of  dif- 
ferent b.ulC(i;roMnd.s  wuh  difTerent  values  as- 
sociate with  one  another  attitudes  and  out- 
looks are  bound  to  njodify  and  bro-aden 

However  lor  signific.int  Integration  to  oc- 
cur there  mu>t  be  a  substanti.U  genuine  vol- 
unlarv  mix  of  student-s  and  5t;>tT  Unfortu- 
niielv  this  prerequisite  makes  it  impossible 
for  integration  to  work  on  a  1  irge  scale  In 
most  urban  areas  There  are  simply  nc.i 
enough  whites  in  the  inner  city  to  tjo  around 
Nor  have  whites  been  p.irlicular:y  willins  u> 
cue  up  their  advantages  to  do  something 
about  inner  citv  education  We  recognl/e  the 
seeming  paradox  of  attempMiig  to  achieve 
integration  with  the  current  thrust  o:  deren- 
traUiation  and  commuiutv  control  which  m 
some  instances  seem  to  perpetuate  exis'ing 
patterns  ol  racial  isolation 

However,  this  thrust  by  no  means  precludes 
integration  Integration  is.  In  fact,  a  natural 
bypnjduct  of  many  smaller  expenmeuts  In 
conununitv  control  ot  schools  Washington  s 
Ad-Uiis-Morgan  Community  school,  fur  ex- 
ample began  as  .m  etlort  to  bring  an  econom- 
icailv  and  raci.iUy  diverse  neighborhood  to- 
gether so  that  prognmis  could  be  developed 
to  meet  the  root  causes  of  its  social  problems 
Its  student,  Mculty  and  ,;overning  board  are 
integrated  At  Oce  ,n  HiU-Brownsv  lUe  over 
70  of  the  teaching  staff  happens  to  be 
white  The  Store  Front  Le  o-ning  Center,  also 
l.xMted  in  the  heart  o:  Roxbtirv  retlec-ts  the 
surrounding  community  and  is  primarily  a 
mix  of  Spanish-speakmg  black  and  white 
children  and  teachers 

The  emerging  interdependency  thrust  has 
the  potential  for  developing  new  patterns  of 
integration  For  example,  the  Anacoetla 
Communitv  Schawl  Project  is  making  elTorus 
to  draw  in  the  larger  community  ;is  well  ai 
the  resource  of  the  Public  Schools  of  DC 
The  new  Federal  City  College  also  located 
in  DC.  manifes'-.  the  s<ime  thrust  although 
reflected   in  somewhat  dlRerent   ways 

Integration  is  feasible  through  other  ap- 
proaches as  well  Schools  In  smaller  cities 
which  have  a  majoritv  white  population 
should  be  reorganized  along  ra.-ial  lines  All 
schools  <.n  the  district  may  be  used  and  qual- 
ified educational  personnel  redistributed 
among  the  sch-jols  In  recent  years  several 
cities  with  population  ranging  from  100  000 
to  300000  have  desegregated  their  school 
systems  Examples  of  desegregation  efforts 
in  such  clues  as  Berkeley,  with  1->5,000  peo- 
ple with  a  school  population  41  percent 
black  and  Evanston.  with  a  loUU  popula- 
tion of  88000  of  which  22  percent  is  black 
should  be  studied  by  cities  of  like  size  and 
composition  Educational  parks,  great  high 
schools,  which  involve  the  concept  of  metro- 
politan planning  in  education  are  a  logical 
next  step  for  thotfe  area-s  which  have  suc- 
cessfully tried  an  integrated  approach  on 
a  small  scale 

In  short,  we  recommend  that  li  In  addi- 
''  tion  to  holding  the  objectr.e  of  integration 
In  the  long  run.  <uiy  immediate  steps  to- 
ward this  gool  which  are  feasible  should  be 
taken.  21  regardless  ..l  what  form  integra- 
tion in  the  inner  city  takes  and  It  may  not 
be  immediately  feasible  we  must  provide 
for  the  disadvantaged  urban  -.tudenl  an  ed- 
ucation which  is  dramatically  superior  to 
that  in  the  suburbs  In  order  to  recompense 
that  student  for  an  education  which  to  d.ite 
has  failed  him  We  must  provide  an  educa- 
tion which  will  prepare  him  to  neg  .tiate 
the  malnstreiim,  and  which  will  In  time 
attract  all  races  and  all  social  straw  to  share 
In  a  prooeee  superior  to  the  one  they  are 
currently  experiencing 

Instltutlon.il   Change 
Also,  within  the  planning  compoi.enl    spe- 
ciQc  program  and  student  performance-ori- 
ented objectives  should  be  conceived  within  a 
framework  that  assumes  institutional  ctiange 


as  an  urgent  necessity— not  change  for  the 
sake  of  change — but  the  implementation  of 
new  educational  suuctures.  roles,  materials, 
training  programs,  ajid  the  like,  which  have 
been  proven  more  effective  toward  the  suc- 
cessful education  of  students  than  those  cur- 
rently m  practice  or  use  Plans  should  Indl- 
c.ite  what  cond'tions  or  areas  call  for  insti- 
tutional changes,  what  kinds  of  institutional 
changes  are  anticipated,  how  they  will  be 
achieved,  the  nature  of  opposition  to  and  or 
support  for  these  changes  the  schedule  by 
which  they  will  be  a^compll^hed  and  the  cri- 
teria for  measuring  the  extent  and  magni- 
tude of  the  anticipated  changes 

Ginn.«  lor  total  comrnuntty  through  uidf 
ii<f  of  rcso;. '('!•<  —The  framework  should 
take  into  accotint  not  only  educ.itional  gains 
for  the  student  but  also  for  the  community 
as  a  whole  A  set  of  porformance  objectives 
for  student,,  it  well  conceived  and  success- 
fully met  will  yield  byproducts  lor  the  entire 
urban  community  in  such  areas  as  employ- 
ment, cultural  eurU'hnutnt.  and  dollar  im- 
pact Tlfe  planning  ir.imework  itadf  must  be 
a  dyniutuc  and  expindmg  one  In  order  to 
meet  student  perforin.ince  objectives,  new 
authorities  must  be  developed  and  nt-w  re- 
.^ources  tapped  which  will  contribute  to  fu- 
ture plaiuiing  and  implementatU'ii  of 
programs 

Prt'-g'-ant  performance  — Plans  should  In- 
clude a  report  of  those  components  which 
have  been  developetl  implemented  and  tested 
since  they  are  the  ones  on  which  the  suc- 
cess of  the  master  plan  is  predicated  With- 
out prohibiting  newly  created  organUations 
from  receiving  funds  under  an  urban  educa- 
tion act.  planners  should  generally  be  re- 
quired to  use  existing  funds  to  demonstrate 
perform.ince  prior  to  receiving  developmental 
and  operational  funds 

Personnel  Development 
One  of  the  most  crucial  elements  ol  any 
comprehensive  plan  to  make  the  schools  in 
our  cities  more  resp<^^.nsive  to  their  students 
and  to  better  prepare  them  to  deal  with  our 
complex  society  Is  a  ba.-.lc  and  far-reaching 
reform  in  the  approach  to  eUucaiiunal  per- 
sonnel developmeir  By  personnel  Is  meant 
administrators,  teacher,,  paraprofesslonals. 
n.in-professionals  and  community  volun- 
teer.. By  deielcrpment  Is  me.int  continuous 
pre  service  and  mservlce  programs  at  the  lo- 
cal, city.  State  and  Federal  levels  for  all  per- 
sons involved  m  educational  activities  Spe- 
cifically, these  programs  should  be  designed 
for  and  carried  out  In  inner-city  educational 
settings    Included  In  such   prot;ranis  should 

be 

1  The  acquisition  of  appropriate  attitudes 
and  strategies  for  working  with  Inner-city 
s'udents 

2  Preparation  for  process-centered  learn- 
ing rather  than  textbook-centered  learning 

J  The  full  utilization  of  the  life  experi- 
eiices  of  the  students  as  significant  content 
lor  pr'^cpss  le.irnlng 

4  The  techniques  for  involving  commu- 
nity residents  and  other  resources  in  the  edu- 
cative process 

5  Cooperative  work  wUh  <;iipportlve  serv- 
ices stathng.   eg.   nutritionist,   psychologist, 

6  The  flexible  .ind  maximal  u.se  of  educa- 
tional settings-  both  traditional  leg.  the 
regular  school!  and  a  traditional  (eg. 
streets,  businesses)  within  the  community 
f  r  the  educative  process 

A  go<xl  teacher  is  usually  the  major  key 
to  a  successful  educational  program  Yet  m 
our  inner-clty  schools  we  all  too  often  find 
new  and  Inexperienced  teachers,  or  sub- 
stitute teachers  We  also  find  teachers  who 
have  received  their  teacher  training  In 
mlddle-clas-s  oriented  Institutions  and  who. 
as  a  result,  have  developed  negative  attitudes 
toward  the  potential  of  the  disadvantaged 
child  of  the  urban  ghetto  When  we  do  find 
dedicated  teachers,  they  are  often  hampered 
by  inadequate  educational  material,  by  an 
ir.flexlrile   curnrulum.    in    m  ippropri^te    [ire- 


service  education,  or  by  a  lack  of  any  salary 
incentive  to  remain  In  an  urban  school  rather 
than  move  to  the  suburbs  or  drop  out  of 
teaching  altogether  Actually,  if  we  take  Into 
account  all  of  these  factors -low  salaries,  m- 
a<le<iuate  preparation,  low  status.  Inappro- 
priate curriculum,  and  the  inadequate  tools 
given  to  teachers  to  accomplish  the  monu,- 
mental  task  expected  of  them  by  society- 
educational  personnel  are  probably  perform- 
ing better  than  the  society  has  a  right  to 
expect 

Yet  this  is  small  consolation  In  the  face  oi 
the  urgent  deni.iiul  for  more  effective  schools 
and  for  a  more  effective  educative  process 
which  IS  linked  to  the  real  lives  of  students. 
A  ba,lc  reform  Is  required  Students  In  our 
cities  have  a  right  to.  (1)  expect  teachers 
who  understand  and  appreciate  their  cultural 
herii.igc.  their  socio-economic  problems,  .md 
their  individual  life  styles:  (2)  expect  teach- 
ers who  possess  a  positive  attitude  toward 
iheir  learning  ability,  who  are  able  to  make 
use  ot  the  s'udentl,'  varying  values,  even 
though  they  differ  from  the  teachers'  values, 
iJi  be  taught  by  teachers  who  can  function 
as  te.im  leadtrs  and  who  can  draw  experi- 
ences into  the  learning  situations  that  will 
make  it  community-centered  learning:  (4| 
hnd  m  their  teachers  a  sensitivity  to  Individ- 
uals which  IS  reflected  when  they  encourage 
each  student  according  to  his  ability  and  In- 
terest, and  (.S)  have  teachers  competently 
knowledgeable  in  their  respective  subject- 
matter  areas 

We  Fee  this  basic  reform  occurring  In  three 
ni.ijor  art.is:  (1)  recruitment:  (2|  training 
progr.ih.,.  and  i:ll  staff  development.  The 
mam  responsibility  for  beginning  to  develop 
new  anpioaches  to  recruitment  and  staff  de- 
velopment rests  with  the  school  systems 
These  new  approaches  should  be  spelled  out 
in  the  plan  Renewal  of  teacher  training  pro- 
gr.ims  must  be  a  co<iperatlv"  venture  between 
colleges  and  the  schools. 

Arc  n/i.'menf —School  systems  should  ini- 
tiate programs  which  will  provide  Incentives 
and  inducements  for  attracting  capable  and 
competent  persons  to  enter  \irban  school  sys- 
tems, especially  those  from  poor  and  ethnic 
minority  backgrounds 

One  tvpe  of  program  would  be  an  arrnnge- 
menl  whereby  the  school  system  would  hire 
a  beginning  teacher  and  in  cooperation  with 
a  college  or  university  develop  a  special  grad- 
uate training  program  tailored  to  his  needs, 
and  would  also  pay  for  the  teachers  grad- 
uate training  Another  program  would  be  the 
recruitment  of  returned  Peace  Corps  and 
VISTA  workers,  accompanied  by  special  ori- 
entation and  training  programs  There  could 
be  programs  established  which  focus  on  hir- 
ing and  preparing  persons  who  have  college 
degrees  and  have  been  employed  In  other 
fields  but  who  now  want  to  enter  the  teach- 
ing pri'lesslon  Another  obvious  approiich 
would  be  to  send  young,  attractive  articulate 
teachers  from  the  school  system  to  recruit 
additional  staff  members  from  colleges  and 
universities 

Another  essential  part  of  the  recruitment 
program  should  be  the  effort  to  attract  resi- 
dents of  the  communities  served  by  the 
schools.  e,pecially  the  poor.  Into  new  career."; 
in  the  education  profession.  The  Involve- 
ment of  community  residents  In  school  pto- 
grams  h  is  already  been  shown  to  have  a  pos- 
itive effect  on  the  learning  of  the  students 
and  has  .i.,sisted.  In  many  Instances,  In  over- 
coming the  students'  alienation  from  teach- 
ers and  administrators  In  addition  these  new 
career  opportunities  will  help  to  meet  the 
mannower  crisis  In  the  teaching  profession 
.md  will  allow  for  greater  flexibility  and 
'lltterentiation  In  staff  organization. 

The  new  career  opportunities  offered  to 
cmmunity  residents  should  be  more  than 
simplv  secretarial  or  clerical.  There  should 
be  an  adequate  orientation  program  to  en- 
able these  paraprofesslonals  to  function  ef- 
fectively In  the  classroom  as  part  of  the  In- 
btructional    team    In   .idclitlon.  training  and 
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education  should  be  built  Into  their  work 
situation  to  enable  them  to  advance  Into  • 
permanent  poattum  In  the  professional 
teaching  rauka. 

Training  proffranu.—tt  a  comprehenalva 
educaUon  plan  directed  to  the  needs  ol  the 
disadvantaged  child  U  to  be  effective,  teacher 
training  programs  must  concentrate  on 
changing  the  attitudes  of  teachers  and  pre- 
paring them  to  eflecUvely  employ  new  ideas 
and  educational  materials  quite  different 
Irom  those  methods  and  materials  which 
might  be  employed  in  a  typical  suburban 
school. 

We  recommend,  therefore,  that  a  separate 
title  of  the  Urban  Education  Act  be  written 
which  would  fund  speclflc  types  of  teacher 
Ualulug  programs  to  accomplish  the  above 
objectives.  These  programs  would  have  to  be 
operated  In  colleges  or  universities  located  In 
or  adjacent  to  the  urban  areas  which  receive 
funds  imder  the  terms  of  the  Urban  Educa- 
tion Act. 

The  programs  approved  for  funding  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary 'Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation would  have  to  be  based  on  a  recon- 
nectlon  between  the  teacher  training  Inssl- 
tutlons  and  the  communities  which  the 
teachers  will  serve.  The  Institutions  will  need 
to  ask  the  urban  communities  what  their 
ijoals  are  In  terms  of  the  kinds  of  teachers 
they  feel  are  needed  In  their  schools.  And 
they  will  need  to  design  special  student 
teaching  experiences  approved  by  the  com- 
munity and  which  take  place  in  the  city.  In 
addition,  university  professors  must  come 
to  understand,  experlentlally,  the  actual 
problems  that  school  teachers  face  daily  in 
the  classroom  In  order  to  help  them  arrive 
at  better  approaches  to  teaching. 

Necessary  elements  of  any  program  must 
be  courses  such  as  urban  sociology,  cultural 
anthropology,  and  the  psychology  of  the  dis- 
advantaged, experience  in  working  with 
highly  aggressive  students,  and  a  working 
knowle<%e  of  behtivlor  therapy  in  prepara- 
Uon  for  conflict  situations  likely  to  occur  be- 
tween the  values  of  staff  personnel  and  stu- 
dents from  urban  areas.  In  addition,  perti- 
nent faculties  outside  the  school  or  depart- 
ment of  education  must  also  contribute  to 
the  work  of  effectively  preparing  teachers  for 
our  lu-ban  schools. 

Finally,  this  teacher  training  title  of  the 
Act  should  provide  funds  for  experimental 
approaches  In  the  area  of  teacher  preparation 
apart  from  colleges  and  universities.  These 
approaches  could  take  the  form  of  new  train- 
ing centers  either  publicly  operated  by  a 
school  system,  or  privately  operated  by  a 
profit  or  nonprofit  organization.  The  centers 
would  be  located  in  the  ghetto  as  autonomous 
units  and  should  be  accredited  by  the  State. 
Such  experimental  approaches  should  be 
operated  on  two  basic  premises:  (1)  that 
training  should  take  place  In  the  local  com- 
munity rather  than  on  college  campuses; 
and  (2)  that  the  community  (Including 
community  service  agencies  and  other  local 
groups)  should  have  a  major  part  in  the 
planning  and  implementation  of  the  train- 
ing programs  and  In  the  policy  decisions. 

Staff  development. — Urban  school  systems 
h.-xve  a  prime  responsibility  for  constantly  im- 
proving the  quality  of  teaching  In  their  sys- 
tem through  staff  development  programs 
which  aim  at  Increasing  the  subject  matter 
competence  of  teachers  and  their  skill  in 
leaching  children.  Such  programs  must  be 
.111  integral  component  of  any  comprehen- 
.sive  plan  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  the 
cities. 

We  believe  that  If  this  In-servlce  phase  of 
teacher  training  Is  to  have  a  significant  Im- 
pact on  the  urban  school  system,  then  pro- 
drains  must  be  Implemented  which  orient 
tJie.-nselves  to  the  individual  schools  within 
that  school  system.  In-service  training  which 
attempts  to  reorganize  the  teaching  methods 
of  the  entire  school  system  can  :>ecome  ei- 
ther quite  overwhelming  or  Just  procrustean. 
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We,  therefore,  recommend  a  staff  develop- 
ment approach  (similar  to  that  proposed  by 
the  Training  Task  Force)  which  takes  place 
at  the  local  echool  level  and  involves  the 
whole  staff  of  the  school.  In  this  approach 
the  principal  of  the  Individual  school  would 
play  a  special  role  In  bis  ability  to  coordinate 
and  relate  new  educational  methods  and  ma- 
terials In  a  curriculum  design  appropriate 
for  particular  character  of  the  students  and 
teachers  of  his  school. 

More  Importantly,  teachers  themselves 
would  be  Involved  and  would  share  a  major 
responsibility  for  the  process  of  school's  de- 
velopment. Obviously,  adequate  time  would 
have  to  be  provided  In  the  school  day  for  the 
teachers  to  carry  out  this  in-servlce  pro- 
gram; It  is  not  an  extra  to  be  tacked  on  at 
the  end  of  the  day  In  the  classroom.  This 
approach  to  staff  development  would  be  seen 
as  a  part  of  their  professional  life  on  the  Job. 

Teachers  and  the  para  professionals  In  the 
schools  wotild  canry  out  an  analysis  and  eval- 
uation of  the  tmlque  characteristics  and 
strengths  of  their  btudents,  as  well  as  the 
learning  problems  peculiar  to  these  students. 
Then  they  would  decide  on  the  types  of 
teaching  approachec.  sequences  of  learning 
tasks,  and  Instructional  materials  that  would 
most  effectively  meet  these  learning  needs. 
In  this  process,  they  would  be  actively  aided 
by  their  own  students,  as  well  as  by  parents, 
citizens,  tmlTerslty  specialists,  central  staff 
personnel  and  other  community  resources. 

We  believe  that  by  decentralizing  in-servlce 
teacher  development,  new  approaches  to  edu- 
cation can  more  effectively  and  more  rapidly 
reach  the  classrooms  of  the  urban  schools 
and  begin  posltlTely  to  Influence  the  learning 
process  of  the  impoverished  urban  student. 

Also,  any  adequate  staff  development  pro- 
gram for  an  entire  school  system  must  be 
aimed  at  administrators  and  school  board 
members  as  well.  Principals  and  other  ad- 
ministrative ofllcera  in  the  school  systems 
who  often  were  promoted  to  these  positions 
because  they  were  good  teachers,  should  re- 
ceive training  In  efficient  management  tech- 
niques. Present  and  potential  school  board 
members,  at  both  the  city  and  the  commu- 
nity levels,  should  also  be  given  the  kind  of 
orientation  which  will  enable  them  to  func- 
tion in  their  role  as  educational  decision- 
makers. 

Curriculum 

Currlctilimi  is  defined  here  as  a  clearly  ar- 
ticulated master  plan  for  the  educative  proc- 
ess which  Includes  student-oriented  perform- 
ance objectives;  sequenced  sets  of  experiences 
organised  from  task  analyses;  basic  strategies 
for  acquiring  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  atti- 
tudes In  these  sequences;  and  evaluation 
basec'  on  the  obiectlves.  Thus,  we  are  con- 
cerned with  creating  curricular  designs  for 
living,  learning,  and  working  which  will  re- 
sult In  superior  urban  education. 

Tt\epe  designs  must  successfully  combine 
the  life  experiences,  needs,  and  environment 
of  the  particular  inner-clty  students  In  rela- 
tion to  the  demands  and  needs  of  an  Increas- 
ingly technologic*!  and  value-conflicted  so- 
ciety— and  one  which  is  only  reluctantly  fac- 
ing up  to  its  racism.  The  traditional  content — 
or  textbook — centered  curricular  designs  on 
which  tweaking  and  tinkering  has  been  done 
(e.g.,  broad  fields)  will  no  longer  suffice. 
Rather,  we  must  have  curricular  designs 
which  are  centered  on  the  acquisition  of  real- 
istic problem-solving  processes,  the  steady 
development  of  stable  and  constructive  self- 
images,  and  the  merit  of  diversity  within  the 
mainstream.  Such  designs  must  also  reach 
up  into  the  higher  education  level  and  en- 
compass all  its  fields  and  aspects. 

For  example,  any  curricular  design  would 
nee^  to  be  concerned  with  key  ccmmunica- 
tlon  processes  (I.e..  listening,  speaking,  read- 
ing, and  writing)  utilizing  students'  life  ex- 
periences and  relevant  subject-matter  con- 
uibutlons    which    «iU    be    applicable    to    a 


career  ladder  for  occupations  and  professions. 
Moreover,  within  the  communication  proc- 
esse-  there  must  be  a  strong  emphasis  on 
reading,  Reading  is  the  major  gateway  not 
only  to  school  achievement  at  all  levels  but 
also  to  acquiring  the  competencies  necessary 
for  employment  in  the  skilled  and  profes- 
sional occupations  and  for  an  enlightened 
citizenry. 

Improved  approaches  to  developing  readi- 
ness for  reading  at  all  educational  levels  and 
the  teaching  of  reading  Itself,  must  be  rap- 
Idly  Identified  and  Implemented.  These  ap- 
proaches must  also  be  sharply  anchored  to 
the  lives  of  the  students  Involved  and  tlie 
other  communication  processes  (I.e.,  listen- 
ing, speaking,  and  writing) — and,  at  the 
same  time,  they  must  truly  prepare  students 
for  the  subject-matter  demands  of  the  cur- 
riculum, e.g.,  reading  an  equation.  A  general 
performance  objective  in  reading  would  be: 
Each  student  should  read  at  a  level  com- 
mensurate with  an  acciu-ate  estimate  of  his 
learning  potential. 

In  addition  to  ctirriculum  containing  the 
more  traditional  academic  areas,  there  must 
also  be  the  inclusion  of  areas  designed  to 
teach  the  urban  child  how  to  deal  with  Euch 
specific  urban  problems  as  health — l>oth 
mental  and  physical,  and  including  sex  edu- 
cation: combating  noise  and  congestion; 
controlling  the  environment  In  order  to 
maintain  clean  air  and  water  supplies,  etc.; 
understanding  and  helping  to  fight  the 
problems  of  crime,  alcoholism,  drug  addic- 
tion, and  child  abuse.  Universities  and  social 
agencies  must  be  involved  In  t"  <!  development 
of  the  curriculum  as  well  as  parents,  teach- 
ers, and  students.  All  have  contributions  to 
make  to  it  which  are  valid  and  needed. 

Supportive  Services 

Included  in  this  component  are  all  those 
services — adequately  staffed — which  make 
effective  learning  possible,  namely,  medical 
and  dental  assistance,  nutritional  services, 
adequate  clothing  and  shelter  provisions, 
social  and  psychologica''  assistance,  counsel- 
ing and  guidance,  occupational  and  educa- 
tional placement,  drop-out  prevention,  and 
recruitment  of  new  personnel.  If  the  stu- 
dents and  their  families  cannot  afford  such 
services,  then  these  must  be  provided.  111. 
malnourished,  inadequately  clothed  and 
sheltered,  and,  or  emotionally  upset  stu- 
dents— regardless  of  either  their  potential 
learning  capacities  or  age  levels — do  not 
function  as  effectively  as  students  who  are 
comparatively  free  of  such  problems  and 
stresses.  No  matter  how  effective  the  curricu- 
lum Is  or  how  dedicated  the  stair  in  Its  Imple- 
mentation, these  components  can  never  ef- 
fect the  superior  learning  program  desired  if 
adequate  supportive  services  are  not  avail- 
able. Such  ser%lces  are  costly  but  they  must 
receive  a  high  priority  In  the  overall  pro- 
gram since  they  are  foundational  to  it.  It 
Is  here  that  cooperative  planning  with  State 
and  local  government  officials,  local  social 
agencies,  and  Federal  programs  will  become 
particularly  critical  in  order  to  maximize 
the  use  of  existing  resources  and  gain  com- 
mitments for  new  ones. 

Specifically,  these  services  should  encom- 
pass the  following  areas: 

1.  To  provide  parents  and  young  adults 
(e.g.,  teenagers)  with  additional  informa- 
tion about  the  various  aspects  of  growth  and 
development  of  children,  e.g.,  nutrition,  the 
role  and  significance  of  language  develop- 
ment and  ways  of  enhancing  It,  construc- 
tive ways  of  dealing  with  young  children's 
emotions,  techniques  for  problem-solving 
and  the  like. 

2.  To  provide  parents  and  young  adults 
with  volunteer  or  special  or  special  para- 
professional  training  If  desired  in  the  various 
growth  and  development  aspects  of  children. 

3.  To  insure  that  services  are  made  avail- 
able to  potential  vocational  education  stu- 
dents and  families. 
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4  To  pro'.  lUe  .it  leivst  Ihe  muunuitji  dally 
THi'.ritional   requirements  of  children 

5  To  provide  adeqinte  health  services  to 
children  iiicUidlng  extuiUnaUon  and  follow- 
up  tre.i:menis  as  needed,  aa  well  as  health 
educ.ttioa  — both  menwl  and  physical  IncUid- 
liii!  sex  education 

6  To  proMde  Adequate  revreatloiial  serv- 
ues  IiT  thildreii  at  \.inous  age  and  Intert'st 
le\ei.>. 

~  To  liiMire  nmxlnuun  heal'h  f^r  infants 
and  expectant  mothers 

Community  Defernun.iUun 
Although  cummiinlty  determinaiui,  i.-. 
ducussed  in  detail  In  Chapter  iX  The  -Au- 
thority Structure,  it  i-s  nientuned  here  as 
one  of  the  \ltal  (-.■nipunentt,  o!  a  sucoes.sful 
urban  education  program 

Community    in  this  conneciinn    i>  bro.idly 
fjenned    to    include    1L»    human    and    Institu- 
tional   components     all   of    which    can    proht 
and    t>e    pronte<l    by    education    locally     In 
order  lor  th.it  education  to  be  eBectlve.  and 
truly   relevant   to   the   child's  own   frame   ol 
reference  and  environment,  all   components 
of  the  community   need  to  be  meaningfully 
Involved    In    the    educ.«tional    pro<ess     Spe- 
Clflcftlly    those   components   are      the   mner- 
clty     residents      themselves,      the     colleges. 
Junior  colleges,   universities.  vi.>c»tional   and 
technical   training   inttitution.s   in    the   area, 
and  local  private  industries  and  fuundations 
Inner-city   rrudenti    -TUt  inner-clty   res- 
Idenu  must   be  actively   involved   in  all  as- 
pects   »nd    at    tAch    developmental    level    of 
the    urban    educational    program     This    in- 
volvement   could    take    one    of    several    pat- 
terns      ill     o>nfro/     lie       full    fiscal,    pro- 
grammauc      and     hiring     authority  i:      (Ji 
partnerfhip   ile     division  of  authority  with 
representation     Irom    other    groups    within 
the   urban  areai.   or    i3i    parf uipafion    lie 
a  combination  of  advisory  and  policy-mak- 
ing   functions    witti    preferential    hiring    of 
community  residents i     Whatever  communi- 
ty Involvement   pattern  is  decided   upon  by 
the   planners.   It   must   have   the   sanction   of 
the    inner-nty    residents    affected    ivs    being 
the   most   workable  pattern   for   them    Con- 
tingent  upon   the   particular  pattern   chosen 
would  be  the  decree  to  which  decentraliza- 
tion would  come  into  being    With  full  com- 
munity  control  comes   the   requirement   for 
full  decentralization    With  community  par- 
ticipation—as   defined    here,   a   very    limited 
administrative     decentralization     might     be 
the  only  requirement    Whichever  pattern  Is 
chosen,   parents   and   other   Inner-clty    resi- 
dents should  have  ready  access  to  the  edu- 
cational staff  on  a  dally  basis  to  enable  the 
•taff  and  the  community  to  solve  problems 
of  mutual  concern  so  as  to  permit  continu- 
ous   feedback,    evaluation    and    rapid    modi- 
fication of  the  ongoing  educational  program 
as  well  as  to  train  parents  as  effective  edu- 
cational interventlonallhts    FYograms  should 
t>e  developed  which   would   facilitate   teach- 
ers visiting  the  homes  of  all  studen's    Such 
components  have  been  highly  successful  In 
existing  vocational   programs  and   might   be 
utilized    wisely     at    all    educational     levels. 
greatly   enhancing   communication    and   co- 
operation   between    staff    and    community  — 
and     alsti    help   as.^ure   final    accountability 
Where  community  and  school  share  respon- 
sibility    the    patterns    of    shared    accounta- 
bilitv  must  be  developed 

|'l^tttutlons  ot  higher  eduratiov  -  Al- 
though colleges  have  tended  to  relate  to 
liKTil  needs  and  clientele  other  private  and 
public  institutions  of  pent  secondary  and 
higher  education  have  all  UX)  often  func- 
ti.med  independent  of  and  segrecated  from 
the  Uxn\  community  We  have  recently  wit- 
nessed many  outbursts  directed  at  the  symp- 
toms of  such  segregation  The  times  are 
dictating  a  radical  shift  In  the  ct>lleges  and 
universities'  institutional  Images  from  the 
medievally-originated  concept  of  the  se- 
cluded scholarly  retreat  to  that  ol  an  active 


and   responsible  community  member    M.iiiy 
studenus  and  some  faculty  meml>ers  and  ad- 
mlnlsUators.  sensitive  and  receptive   to  the 
university's    emerging    role    as    community 
citizen,   are   already   engaged   in   active   pHr- 
tlclpation    and    partnership    with    the   com- 
munitv     It    Is    iiecessarv    that    these    efforts 
be   expanded    .so    that    the   expertise   of    the 
university    is    combined    with    th.it    of    the 
neighborhood     communities     m      preparing 
children   and   youth   to   be   members   of   the 
>ocietv    at    large     Colleges    and    universities 
must   alter   their   all-tixi-prevaletu    attitudes 
that    they    are    tunctionink:    resp«inslbly    in 
■  inaint.iining   (,i,.ndard.s  '    by    shutting   their 
doors    to    thoee    students    of    dl:>.idvantaged 
backgrounds  who   do   not   si-ore  compiirably 
to  their  middle  class  counterparts  for  whose 
culuire    the    me.isureineut    test.s    have    been 
designed     If   colleges   hnd   that   the   prepiira- 
tions  in  skilLs  of  the  few  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents   currently    admitted    are    obstacles    to 
the  full  learning  potential  of  these  students, 
thev   must  not  merely  condemn  that  prepa- 
ration  buch  colleges  owe  It  not  only  to  those 
-tudenU    but    also    to    their   own    validity    as 
institutions,    to    involve    themselves    In    the 
improvement  of  that  preparation  during  the 
early  years  of  education    Tliey  must  realize 
the  importance  of  expanding  their  roles  and 
attitudes  to  include     ill   early   involvement 
with  and  recruitment  of  Uie  Inner-clty  stu- 
dent:    i2l     motivational    and    sklll-orlented 
pre-coUege    pn.>grams.     (3i    development    of 
curriculum    desl^  ns    appropriate    to    Inner- 
city    students    and    the    edticatlon    of    those 
who  will  work  with  and  teach  them:   (4l  re- 
examination of  faculty  attitudes  toward  in- 
ner   city    studenU    whase    backgrounds   and 
values    are    divergent    from    their    own    and 
from  a  majority  of  their  student  peers,  and 
(5)     redesigning    of    teacher    tmlnlng    pro- 
grams  and   patterns  of  certification 

Pniati'  indu\trief — Local  private  Indus- 
tries and  foundations,  both  profit  and  non- 
profit, should  also  be  actively  engaged  in  the 
education  of  their  communities  Such  agen- 
cies constitute  a  major  resource  for  needed 
professional  and  vocational  skills  Moreover, 
their  participation  In  the  educational  pro- 
grams should  be  mutually  beneficial  In 
terms  of  immediate  service  to  and  subse- 
quent employment  of  community  residents 
Experimentation 
At  all  educational  developmental  levels. 
the  urban  education  program  with  lu  vari- 
ous interlocking  components  Is  to  be  viewed 
.IS  experimental  Experimentation  is  there- 
f(rt-e  to  be  viewed  as  an  Integral  part  of  the 
general  operating  program  The  dichotomy 
which  has  grow^l  between  costly  research- 
experimental  programs  nvolvlng  small  num- 
bers of  children  and  operating  programs 
with  large  numbers  of  children  (eg.  Title 
1 1  must  be  avoided  Experlmenuitlon  as  con- 
ceived here.  Is  for  trying  out  new  concepU. 
techniques,  personnel  training,  staffing  pat- 
terns class  organizations  and  the  like. 
utthin  the  realities  of  the  operating  pro- 
gram This  tvpe  of  experimentation  pre- 
cludes neat  independent-dependent  variable 
designs,  but.  at  the  same  time  permits  new 
approaches  to  be  tried  out  with  immediate 
feedback  results  In  a  realistic  way 

Related  to  this  experimental  component. 
.ire  thoee  alternative  education  prognims 
and  approaches  which  many  be  piloted  or 
demonstrated  as  '  sub-promanis  '  In  the 
overall  master  education  plan  Such  alterna- 
tives sponsored  within  one  grim  tees  mas- 
ter plan  are  to  be  di.stiiiguished  from  alter- 
native programs  which  may  be  funded  and 
operated  outside  of  or  In  competition  with 
that  p.irtlcular  grantee  Alteniatlves  out- 
side a  m.vster  plan  are  di.scussed  In  a  later 
section  In  th:s  part,  we  are  concerned  with 
alternative  programs  conducted  as  experi- 
ments within  a  master  plan  of  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  Such  experiments  can  pre- 
sumablv   accelerate   the   rate  of  effecting   In- 


stitutional change  within  a  system  and  may 
take  one  ol  the  following  forms; 

Comi'iKnifv  St'/ioojj.— Community  schools 
offer  servlcs  and  leadership  In  response  to 
Joint  planning  by  the  school  and  the  com- 
munity to  improve  communication  and  to 
better  meet  the  community's  needs.  To  truly 
serve  Its  community,  the  school  should  be 
placed  where  all  members  of  the  community, 
old  and  voung  would  have  the  opportunity 
to  learn  It  may  also  function  as  a  community 
center  where  health  and  legal  services,  coun- 
seling and  employment  are  offered  A  suc- 
cesslnl  ex.imple  of  this  type  of  school  Is  the 
Mott  Proirram  In  Dearborn.  Michigan. 

Modfl  •.i(f>ii'vN'"iv'  —Model  subsystems  such 
as  those  now  operating  In  the  District  ol 
Columbia  New  York  and  Boston  are  used  as 
testlng-and-denionstraUon-grounds  for  new 
programs  Governed  by  a  community  board 
they  have  the  freedom  to  expejlment  wldelv 
in  curriculum  and  other  recruitment  and 
utlU/ation  of  teachers  and  the  manngemeni 
of  the  system  Itself  Basic  to  the  subsystem 
approach  is  Uie  premise  that  model  schools 
have  n  close  and  direct  tie  to  the  rest  of  the 
school  system  In  order  to  Influence  that  sys- 
tem s  practices 

.Sfrcct  aradrmta: — Street  academies  mnv 
operate  either  as  an  experiment  or  a  demon- 
stration wUhln  a  master  plan,  or  as  an  al- 
ternative to  a  master  plan  An  example  of 
this  genre  Is  the  system  of  Street  Academies 
sponsored  by  the  Urban  League  In  Harlem 
which  c.iters  to  students  who  have  dropped 
out  of  the  public  schools.  The  Academies 
usually  abandoned  storefronts,  are  manned 
by  leii'-hers  and  streetworkers,  often  alumni 
of  an  Academy  who  live  In  the  area  where 
they  work  and  are  therefore  more  able  to 
communicate  with  prospective  students  The 
educational  process  Is  three-tiered.  First,  a 
student  attends  the  Street  Academy,  then  the 
Academy  of  Transition  After  he  has  achieved 
8th  or  9th  prade  levels  of  performance,  he 
goes  to  one  of  the  college  preparatory  schools 
either  Newark  or  Harlem  Prep  (so  far  90 
percent  of  Academy  students  have  gone  on  l 
The  success  of  the  academies  Is  due  primarily  ' 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  truly  decentralized 
unit.s  Tliey  work  from  the  street  up  and 
adapt  the  institution  to  fit  the  relationship 
between  streetworkers  and  teachers  atid  stu- 
dents Recently  the  entire  Academy  program 
has  been  moving  towards  greater  Involve- 
ment with  the  public  schools.  For  example 
Benjamin  Franklin  High  School  In  Harlem 
farm*  out  irtmnts  and  dropouts  to  the 
Street  Academies. 

Ej-pt'imental  claxsroomx — Such  examples 
would  include  the  Duhl  School  which  pro- 
poses a  new  K-*  school  for  lower-class  com- 
munities It  assumes  that  what  are  needed 
are  four  vears  of  preliminary  work  to  get  the 
underprivileged  child  ready  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  .school  In  each  urban  nelghbor- 
hixxl  a  classroom  would  be  built  In  the 
community  in  the  living  environment  of  the 
child  utili/'inK  especially  built  rooms  In  new 
housing  or  space  modified  for  classroom  tise 
m  older  housing  A  collection  of  these  rooms 
joined  by  electronic  devices  would  comprise 
a  school  Tlie  parents  and  community  would 
be  part  of  the  classroom— the  "urban  agents" 
which  tie  the  child  to  the  community. 
.Vssessment 
As  with  ex))erimentatlon.  assessment  Is  to 
be  considered  as  an  integral  part  of  the  gen- 
eral o|>erating  educational  program.  Asse.ss- 
ment  Is  defined  here  as  the  extent  to  which 
the  >'udcnt*  in  the  educational  program  are 
manifesting  those  behaviors  stated  In  its  ob- 
je<  tlves  at  various  educational  levels  Implicit 
in  this  definition  is  the  requirement  that  the 
educational  objectives  are  synonymous  with 
the  assessment  objectives  and  that  they  are 
measurable  In  the  form  of  overt  behaviors  of 
some  sort  Moreover,  an  assessment  design 
for  the  type  of  master  plan  proposed  would 
encomnass   far  more   than   the   mere  use  of 
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standardized  academic  achievement  meas- 
ures Rather,  It  would  Involve  a  multi-faceted 
approach  to  the  educative  procesa  (e.g.  the 
phvslcftl  social,  emotional,  and  academic 
performances  of  students  at  various  levels.) 
Results  obtained  from  the  assessment  com- 
ponent should  be  fed  into  the  planning  and 
other  components  so  that  necessary  modlfl- 
cutions  and  adjustments  can  be  made  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  These  results  should  also 
Yield  information— albeit  Indirectly— on  the 
effectiveness  of  Institutional  change  aa  re- 
flected in  teaching  style! s)  In  the  classroom, 
in  middle-  and  upper-level  administration, 
utilization  of  resources,  and  ultimately  the 
Impact  of  the  program.  The  main  focus  of 
Uiese  designs  must  be  upon  the  behaviors  of 
students— and  not  upon  such  Issues  as  man- 
agement efficiency  and  cost  effectiveness. 
When  these  kinds  of  Issues  become  the  foctis, 
the  learning  of  students  »>ecomes  either  sub- 
ordinated or  completely  lost.  Finally,  the 
assessment  should  have  a  national  thrust  so 
that  information  on  target  groups  can  be 
secured,  analyzed,  summarized,  and  dissemi- 
nated in  comparable  ways 
Facilities 
The  neeclslor  additional  school  facilities  is 
critical  m  most  urban  areas.  Urban  school 
populations  continue  to  mushroom  while 
available  space  and  monies  for  construction 
grow  Increasingly  scarce.  The  master  need 
for  and  possible  use  of  new  school  faculties 
and  an  account  of  the  ways  In  which  the 
community  Intends  to  obtain  maximum  use 
of  existing  faclUtles.  Specifically,  plans 
should  include  the  below-noted  considera- 
tions. 

The  creation  of  new  ways  to  use  space  end 
facilities  more  effectively  and  creatively. — 
This  might  include  extensive  use  of  the 
natural  and  physical  resources  of  the  city 
including  museums,  art  galleries,  aquariums, 
parks,  newspaper  and  government  oflices  and 
so  on  as  an  integral  part  of  the  educational 
program.  Classes  may  also  be  located  In  li- 
braries, department  stores,  college  labs,  aban- 
doned storefronts.  If  a  different  or  unusual 
kind  of  environment  Improves  student  per- 
formance It  should  be  utilized. 

A  premium  should  be  placed  on  the  con- 
struction of  new  educational  facilities  within 
all  low  and  middle  Income  housing  con- 
sUucted  with  the  asslsunce  of  public  funds. 
Likewise,  educational  facilities  should  be 
Included  In  public  assisted  commercial  con- 
structon.  shopping  centers,  etc.  and  other 
ofBce  space.  Such  facilities  may  provide  a 
significant  avenue  for  racially  integrated 
early  school  programs.  These  last  two  sug- 
gestions could  also  provide  a  major  financial 
saving  If  planned  at  the  time  original  archi- 
tectural designs  are  drawn  up 

Integration  of  facilities  leith  the  local  edu- 
cational program.— For  example.  11  early 
childhood  education  Is  to  be  a  goal,  the 
possibility  of  constructing  facilities  In 
schools  for  demonstration  centers  should  be 
considered.  Such  centers  could  act  as  models 
for  teacher  training,  and  materials  research 
and  development.  Day  care 'educational  cen- 
ters could  also  be  established  In  vocational 
and  high  schools  for  the  benefit  of  children, 
students,  and  teachers.  Additional  programs 
could  be  developed  to  provide  high  school 
students  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity with  special  training  In  child  care, 
family  planning,  home  economcs,  etc.  Hos- 
pitals and  other  health  facilities  built  with 
public  funds,  are  also  a  prime  target  place. 
Early  childhood  programs  should  be  open  to 
all  hospital  personnel  ineluding  health  man- 
power trainees  who  are  among  the  most  mar- 
ginally employed  of  all  institutional  employ- 
ees at  the  present  time. 

Multipurpose  use. — Where  possible,  facili- 
ties should  be  designed  for  recreational,  voca- 
tional, research  and  demonstration,  and  ad- 
ministrative txses.  Facilities  should  be 
Ltrared  to  meeting  the  needs  of  the  entire 


community;  Infants;  youth  out  of  school; 
adults;  the  elderly;  as  well  as  those  of  the 
children  in  school. 

/mpoct.— Facilities  and  programs  should 
be  analyzed  In  terms  of  cost,  design,  site  lo- 
cation, future  use,  etc.,  to  determine  poten- 
tially favorable  Impacts  upon  the  local 
economy  and  community  use. 

In  summary,  the  large  majority  of  the 
Task  Force  feels  that  major  institutional 
changes  are  needed  In  urban  education,  and 
that  the  Federal  government  should  play  an 
active  role  in  reconmiending  the  compo- 
nents and  processes  of  programs  which  will 
bring  about  desired  change.  A  minority  view 
held  by  a  few  members  was  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  be  Involved  with 
the  setting  of  criteria  and  the  recommend- 
ing of  program  components.  Instead,  these 
members  suggested  that  the  only  proper 
functions  ol  the  Federal  level  were  fimdlng 
and  subsequently,  the  auditing  and  monitor- 
ing of  these  funds. 

The  Need  for  Alternatives  to  the  Master  Plan 
The  large  majority  of  the  Task  Force  rec- 
ommends that  the  existing  educational  In- 
stitutions and/or  new  combinations  ol  exist- 
ing  institutions  constitute  the  best  initial 
mechanisms  lor  developing  the  master  ur- 
ban  education   plan.   It   is   to   be   stressed 
again   that  only  the  educational  system   Is 
large  enough   to  make   the   major   changes 
for  the  improvement  of   the  education   of 
urban  students.  However,  this  majority  rec- 
ommends  the   funding   ol   alternative   pro- 
grams outside  ol  or  In  competition  with  the 
master  plan  to  meet  specific  needs  and  prob- 
lems not  taken  into  account  by  the  more 
comprehensive  master   plan.   Such   alterna- 
tives might  lall  into  the  following  categories. 
Educational  parks. — Such  parks  offer  more 
than  Just  a  parallel  public  school  system. 
They  could,  hopefully,  in  the  not-too-dis- 
tant future  supplant  the  entire  concept  of 
the  traditional  public  school  system  because 
they  would  be  of  sufficient  size  and  compre- 
hensive enough  in  nature.  Parks  are  in  vari- 
ous  stages   of   plaimlng    In    Syracuse,    East 
Orange,  Boston,  Rochester,  Philadelphia  and 
Washington,  D.C.  The  parks  represent  a  total- 
ly planned  system,  an  all-encompassing  so- 
cial  community  plaza  with  education   and 
participation    of    the   total    community    as 
Its  focal  point.  Not  only  education  but  re- 
lated services,  such   as   public   health   and 
counseling  services  would  be  offered  with  a 
constant  Interplay  between  service  institu- 
tions and  the  educational  area.  Its  partici- 
pants  would  be   racially   economically   and 
ethnically    integrated.    The    major    problem 
seems  to  be  the  one  ol  finances.  The  park 
concept  would  Involve  a  large  commitment 
from   the  total   resources   of   the   region   to 
l>e  served  in  addition  to  a  substantial  com- 
mitment of  State  and  Federal  resources 

Publicly-funded  private  schools  for  chil- 
dren of  the  inner  city.— The  Highland  Park 
Free  School,  is  by  far  the  most  ambitious 
and  most  comprehensive  project  of  this 
type.  These  schools,  free  from  the  bureau- 
cratic Inertia  and  rigid  architectural  struc- 
tures of  the  public  schools,  can  provide  a 
setting  responsive  to  the  kind  of  experiment 
and  innovation  needed  in  urban  education, 
and  provides  some  healthy  competition  for 
the  public  schools.  Also,  they  can  demon- 
strate their  program  with  high  visibility. 

Citu-as-classroom  structures. — This  school- 
without-walls  in  Philadelphia,  the  Parkway 
Project,  is  one  of  the  more  unusual  experi- 
ments in  education.  There  Is  no  single  school 
building  as  such.  Non-graded  classes  take 
place  In  two  dozen  different  places  such  as 
the  zoo.  art  museum,  YMCA.  The  lack  of 
physical  and  instructional  structure  give  the 
students  the  opportunity  to  study  Independ- 
ently or  In  small  groups  and  to  design  their 
own  curricula.  Students,  black  and  white,  are 
chosen  at  random  from  2000  applications 
from  public  and  parochial  schools. 

Regional     State     .-^c'looZt —These     sch'X)is 


would  be  financed  by  the  States  and  would 
cut  across  urban-suburban  lines. 

Federal  regional  schools. — Such  schools 
would  be  financed  by  the  Federal  Government 
out  of  present  State  aid  funds  or  with  addi- 
tional Federal  funds.  These  schools  would  be 
able  to  cut  through  State  boundaries  and 
could  make  provisions -for  residential  stu- 
dents. 

College-  and  vniiersitu-relatcd  oven 
schools. — These  schools,  financed  by  colleges 
and  universities  would  be  part  of  their 
laboratories  in  education  They  would  be  open 
to  the  public  and  not  restricted  to  professors" 
children.  Parents,  students,  and  community 
leaders  ought  to  be  given  significant  repre- 
sentation in  the  pohcy-maklng  process  so 
that  the  university  does  not  play  an  exclusive 
role. 

Industrial  demonstration  schools. — These 
schools,  flntmced  by  industrial  business  and 
commercial  firms  In  the  stuae  way  churches 
support  parochial  schools,  would  serve  their 
employees  and  selected  members  of  the  pub- 
lic. They  wouold  not  be  vocational  schools 
but  standard  elementary  and  high  schools. 

Labor  union  sponsored  schools. — These 
schools  would  be  largely  but  not  exclusively 
for  children  ol  union  members. 

Army  schools. — The  Defense  Department 
has  been  effectively  educating  the  casualties 
of  our  present  public  schools.  It  Is  hereby 
suggested  that  they  greatly  expand  their 
program.  Schools  for  dropouts  and  educa- 
tional rejects  could  be  set  up  adjacent  to 
camps,  but  not  necessarily  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  military. 

Learning  center  projects  and  adi-ancemmt 
.sc^oois— The  Philadelphia  School  Board 
project  consists  ol  dUcovery  oriented  class- 
rooms, located  in  nine  schools  which  com- 
prise a  network  of  innovative  classroom 
structures.  In  the  fall  of  1968,  a  group  of 
teachers  opened  a  separate  laboratory  school 
lor  further  experimentation.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Advancement  School  (formerly  the 
North  Carolina  Advancement  School)  is  a 
semi-autonomous  corporation  with  its  own 
board.  It  has  complete  freedom  to  try  new 
ideas  and  methods.  It  draws  from  the  city's 
public  and  parochial  schools  and  offers  staff 
development  programs  for  teachers  during 
the  summer. 

Voucher  system. — The  voucher  system  Is 
one  of  the  more  controversial  alternatives 
which  has  been  proopsed  to  the  present  sys- 
tem of  public  education.  A  voucher,  valued 
at  the  national  average  of  public  expendi- 
tures per  pupil  would  be  given  to  students 
whose  family  Income  lies  below  the  middle 
Income  level  so  that  he  could  choose  the 
school,  public  or  private,  he  wished  to  attend. 
The  value  of  this  system  Is  that  it  would 
introduce  the  element  of  competition  which 
could  provide  the  external  stimulus  to  reform 
within  the  public  schools.  Competition  makes 
for  a  strong  Incentive  to  Incorporate  new 
programs  in  order  to  provide  what  their 
customers,  the  students  and  their  parents 
want. 

The  Task  Force,  as  a  whole,  favored  con- 
sidering the  voucher  system  as  one  of  the 
alternatives  as  a  means  of  both  accelerating 
institutional  change  and  providing  an  appro- 
priate education  for  urban  students.  How- 
ever, it  was  the  sense  of  the  Task  Force 
generally  that  it  did  not  favor  the  voucher 
system  as  the  only  educational  alternative  to 
the  master  plan  since  there  are  a  number  ol 
other  alternatives  which  are  worthy  of  being 
tried  out  as  well.  Some  of  these  other  alter- 
natives have  been  briefly  described  in  this 
section. 

Chapter  IX.  An  Urban  Education  .Act— the 
Autlionty  Structure 
The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Education,  in  its  development  of  an 
Urban  Education  Act,  give  careful  consid- 
eration to  the  question  of  the  need  for  re- 
structuring of  authority  on  all  levels.  Fed- 
ernl.  Sta'e.  municipal  and  crmn-unity-both 
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for  ihf  grantor  and  gr.intfe  of  lUTids  The 
Tasic  Fi  rce  therefor*  presents  Its  r<t'ii'U»le 
lor  uew  roles  at  each  level  and  denues  the 
fener  I  dimensiuns  ol  each  vl  tliese  rtjies 

Ac  ordmpv.  Uus  chapter  h  pre.seuted  In 
(  lur  ni.ijor  sections  1)  A  Rationale  for  an 
Fxp.iiided  Comnuinity  Role.  1\  Rel.it,  jn- 
fhjps  among  Commiuiltiea  m  Urban  Areas; 
ai  The  Role  of  tlie  titate.  aiu1  ■»  i  Tlie  Need 
fnr  Federal  Reorcaniz;«tn>ii  and  the  E  tab- 
lishmeiit  of  au  OE  B.:re.ivi  ot  I'rbnn  Educa- 
tion. 

A    Rationale   fir    an    Expanded    Comnuinify 
Role 

T!.e  Ta  Ic  Force  ^upp<lrts  the  principle 
that  no  significant  or  effectue  changes  In 
tirban  educatKn  cm  be  achieved  without 
ttie  Involvement  and  support  (f  those  par- 
ents and  local  ccmmuiuty  residents  who 
have  heretofore  been  excluded  from  the 
prc>cess  of  declsicn-making  cmcernlng  the 
gi;.i:s  and  priorities  of  the  schools.  To  this 
eiid.  »e  rec.nimeud  that  an  Urban  Educa- 
tion Act 

1  Retiuire  -  mechaulim  for  community 
cie'.erniinali.n  th.it  provides  for  sub-stantlve 
cummunuy  impact  on  policy  development 
and  impleme'itatKn  Such  a  mechanism 
snould  be  deMgned  at  the  local  level 

2.  Make  provlslJUj  f.>r  the  training  of 
school  administrators  and  school  b.xird 
memberi  in  a'comm.'d  iting  themselves  to 
the  aojve  mechanism 

3  Provide  fu.^ds  u>  a  planning  group  for 
Btafl  wh.-h  mu:it  create  the  mechanism  for 
c  immunity  determinatloa. 

4  Provide  fJr  evaluatun  by  the  Federal 
government  to  obt*in  infjrmation  to  analyze 
the  process  of  change  In  the  educational  sys- 
tem La  order  to  injure  that  there  Is  substan- 
tive  de.-lslon-.'natlng   by    the    community 

5  Provide  for  ev-aiuauon  at  the  local  level 
to  lasure  that  the  mechanism  achieves  Its 
objective  In  making  the  system  more  ac- 
countable to  Its  clients. 

The  Problema  With  Present  Local  Age:.u  of 
Authority 
In  Chapter  IV  of  this  report  several  a.<- 
pects  of  the  problem  with  the  urban  school 
system  were  documented  In  th.it  chapter. 
w©  stated  that  the  authority  figures,  the 
policy-makers  and  adimn.-^T.itors.  are  often 
•  either  too  remote  from  or  tjo  indiflere.nt  to 
all  of  the  con.'itKuencies  they  are  supp'>sed  to 
sene  •  In  this  section,  the  failure  of  thes« 
current  locaJ  agents  of  authority  is  di-scu.-.sed 
as  one  aspect  of  the  rationale  lor  increased 
community  determination  The  three  agents 
which  currently  hive  a  role  in  the  govern- 
ance of  urban  school  systems  are  i  I  )  school 
boardsi  (2i  school  administrators;  and  i3) 
teacher  organizations  None  of  these  groups 
have  succeeded  In  bnngtng  about  the  neces- 
sary changes  in  the  school  system— although 
by  vestiture  of  authority,  all  have  had  the 
potential  The  reasons  for  these  failures  are 
mvnad 

Sc'ioof  board' — School  botirds  in  our  ur- 
ban centers  are  not  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple they  serve  Members  are  generally  of  up- 
per and  middle  class  cultures  wr.h  attitudes 
that  reflect  such  cultures  la  many  cities 
where  a  large  majorl'y  of  the  school  children 
are  Negro  or  Spanish-speaking,  the  boards  are 
composed  of  nearly  all  wliltes  or  AngloB 
Where  schot)l  boards  do  have  minority  group 
members,  the  latter  are  generally  middle 
class  men  and  women  who  have  escaped  from 
the  slums  and  often  have  as  little  In  com- 
mon with  the  ghetto  dweller  as  the  rest  of 
the  hoard  As  a  result,  the  btiards  are  Infre- 
qtiently  respt.nsive  to  the  nee<ls  of  the  ghetto 
schools. 

N.'it  only  r<re  the  btiards  uiirepre^ent.iti  .e  nf 
the  people  la  terms  of  stxloeC'iiiomlc  factors. 
buy  they  are  also  unrepresentative  In  term.s 
</f  the  size  of  the  popvilatlon  being  repre- 
sented. Table  1  lllu.strates  the  point  by  Indi- 
cating    the     comparative     p»ipulatlotis     and 


schiKil  board  sL/es  in  four  urban  areas  and 
nearby  suburbs. 

.s'(  >ioo;  Admimst'atoT^  —Much  of  what  has 
been  previously  stated  about  the  dl.'^slnillari- 
tles  between  the  members  of  school  boards 
and  their  constituents  holds  true  for  school 
administrators  and  tho.se  same  parents  com- 
nninitv  residents  and  students  Few  school 
administrators  are  truly  repri--.pntatlve  ol  the 
community  btlng  ser'. ed 

Further,  these  same  administrators  are  sep- 
arated from  ih.it  comnumitv  even  more  by 
the  insul.iritv  impiscd  on  tlirni  b\  the  nature 
of  t^oir  lun^    ion  wlthm  .i  l.irire  bureaucracy 

Of-nerallv  involved  vltli  problems  of  budg- 
et and  admlriistriitive  detail,  even  those  ad- 
mini.-t rat(>rs  1' w  iii  nuinbcrs  who  are  pro- 
gram-trained and  oriented,  have  little  direct 
contact  with  those  they  serve  As  an  all  too 
Irequent  result,  tiie  administrator  conies  to 
hold  the  attitude  ifcat  his  service  to  his 
school  board  holds  a  prior  commitment  to 
that  of  service  to  the  child  Al.so  the  adminis- 
trators inevitable  bureaucracy  creates  a  hier- 
.irchy.  somewhere  at  the  bottom  of  which  Is 
the  child.  Too  often  the  bvire.icracy  serves 
I's  i:eed.s — not  the  child  s 

The  factors  of  the  sl/e  and  complexity  of 
many  school  bureaucracies  limits  the  facili- 
tation of  change  Tliere  are  always  rules  to 
be  quoted  to  prevent  action  —and  often  little 
incentive  to  create  It. 

Insulated  from  their  studenus.  senior  ad- 
ministrators are  at  the  same  lime  insulated 
from  the  very  human  resources  who  might 
make  them  more  eflectlve  In  their  roles  Few 
administrators  take  advantage  of  the  trained 
personnel  (.>f  their  own  stafi  or  those  of  local 
colleges  and  universities,  or  of  businesses 
iind  private  Industries  nearby  As  potential 
li.ilsons  to  many  varied  coaimunity  echelons 
for  mutually  beneficial  services,  school  ad- 
ministrators have  generally  overlooked  this 
vital  function. 

The  very  autonomy  of  the  local  school  sys- 
tems serves  to  Insulate  administrators  yet  a 
step  further  Systems  free  of  the  forces  of 
change  from  without  perpetuate  uurespon- 
sivcness  within 

A  hopeful  sign  In  the  generally  bleak  scene 
(  f  top  city  school  admlnlst ration  Is  the  emer- 
gence of  a  "new  breed  '  of  superintendent — 
one  who  perceives  of  his  role,  and  functions 
in  IT.  as  aa  ageut  of  change  In  the  relations 
between  the  school  and  the  community  eg. 
the  establishment  of  community  schools  in 
Philadelphia  and  other  places 

Tftflf  I      RflATION  OF  Sl/E  Of  SCHOOl  BOARD  TO  POPU- 
LATION IN  EIGHT  SELtCTtO  CITllS 


PopuUtioil    Curicnl  Si^l  ol 
(1960)     Kltaol  butd 


C.lv 


Loi  Ani«lei 2.479.015 

Sant.i  Motiici  83.749 

Baltimore  939. 0?4 

Higcrslown.  Md 36.S60 

[)*lrr>il         I.S7U.144 

Amu  Attwi      67.340 

N»*  Yoik  Cify       7,7«I.9M 

Mount  V«ftwn.  NT 76,010 


Souice  (SUIiiliCil  Absli3clotlheU  S  ,  U  5  Bureau oi  C»nsu». 
I9S9  pp  ?!  ??  County  and  City  Datt  Booli  OS  Bmeau  o( 
Ctnvj^  1967  pp  46*  ti73)  Suiv«y  ol  oublic  educJiion  m  Ikt 
memftei  crt  e5  ol  lh«  council  ol  bin  cil»  boaiji  ol  Mucjton, 
Nal'oul  Schools  Boards  AswciJlicii.  Aavhmglan,  DC,  i^62 
HP   9  14 

Failure  of  the  Teachers'  OrganlzaUona 
Neither  the  large  teachers  unions  nor 
groups  of  non-union  teachers  have  been  ef- 
fective In  catalyzing  the  kinds  of  Institu- 
tional changes  needed  to  provide  a  successful 
edticatlon  for  inner-clty  students 

T'l*"  teacheri  xndwtiuaUy  -  Although  as  we 
.saw  in  Chapter  IV.  teachers  In  Isolated  In- 
stances have  been  highly  critical  of  the  role 
they  have  been  assigned  and  of  the  system 
which  perpetuates  such  roles   many  teachers 


are  generally  resistant  to  change.  They  are 
alter  all.  a  part  of  the  tystem  which  employs 
them  and  over  u  perkKl  of  lime  develop  loyal- 
ties which  may  tend  to  cloud  objectivity. 

Concurrently,  over  the  yo.irs,  teachers  In 
a  sen.se  '  invest  themselves"  m  a  classroom 
developing  their  own  per''  nal  concept  ol 
them.seUes  as  teachers  Such  a  concept  In- 
volves acquiring  attitudes  toward  the  stu- 
dents and  formulating  their  personal  teach- 
ing incih.Kls.  techniques,  .md  materlal.s  Un- 
ders-andably.  they  react  deleasively  when 
this  cjncepl  Is  challenged  as  Irrelevant,  in- 
appropriate, and  or  di.scrimlnatory.  Whether 
the  challenge  is  valid  or  a  t  for  a  particular 
teaihor.  it  icllccis  a  change  on  the  part  of 
the  students  What  was  t  iice  acc?pted  is  no 
longer  Teachers  individually  are  facing  a 
re-exanunatu  n  ol  iheir  a'liiudes,  roles  and 
methods.  The  need  for  flexibility  and  con- 
tinuous seU-assessnient  Is  one  of  their  great- 
est challenges.  If  they  as  Individuals  are  to 
be  responsive  to  current  needs  and  problems. 

The  tcachtr  unions  and  or ganxiation s . — 
Instead  of  serving  as  a  strung  advocate  lor 
ch.inges  In  iirb.m  education  programs  or  la 
the  role  of  the  teacher  In  urban  schools. 
teacher  org.mlzations  generally  have  been 
reluctant  to  depart  from  their  traditional 
concerns  over  the  status  of  the  teacher. 

These  organizations  have  been  and  still  are 
important  crusaders  for  teachers'  rights  and 
privileges,  and  have  led  a  crucial  battle  to 
r.iise  the  st.Uus  of  the  teachers  In  their  own 
perceptions  as  well  a.i  In  the  perceptions  of 
their  administrations  and  community.  Un- 
ions have  led  the  fight  for  contracts  which 
reflect  the  Impact  of  such  criteria  as  length 
of  time  la  service,  level  of  edvication,  work- 
ing conditions,  and  grievance  procedures. 
Such  unions  performed  a  vital  function  his- 
torically and  continue  to  provide  teachers 
with  valuable  protection. 

However,  the  times  are  demanding  more 
of  the  teachers  and  accordingly  more  of  their 
unions  and  organizations.  If  contracts 
should  m  fact  reflect  the  criterion  of  effec- 
tive performance  of  teachers  in  the  classroom 
with  theu-  student.s,  then  the  unions  have 
not  as  yet  prepared  themselves  to  negotiate 
on  such  terms. 

With  the  unions'  past  and  present  primary 
thrtist  on  jalary.  tenure  and  related  admin- 
istrative concerns,  little  attempt  has  been 
made  U^  examine  the  teacher  In  terms  of 
his  effectiveness  with  his  students.  The  un- 
ions would  need  to  alter  tho6«  thrusts  In 
order  to  deal  with  this  need  and  to  accom- 
plbh  significant  change  In  current  urban 
education. 

Legitimacy  of  the  Community's  Role  In 
Education 

The  educator,  Goodwin  Watson,  provides 
a  succinct  analysis  of  why  change  cannot  be 
brought  about  by  those  who  currently  op- 
erate the  urban  education  system: 

"I The  school  system |  Is  managed  by  a 
school  board  drawa  largely  from  upper-class 
circles.  It  is  taught  by  teachers  who  came 
largely  from  middle-class  backgrounds;  aad 
It  Is  attended  by  children  from  working- 
class  homes  These  three  groups  do  not  talk 
tlie  same  language.  Tliey  differ  in  their  man- 
ners, power  and  values"  (Reach.  Fulton  and 
Gardner.  1W57.  pp  6  7l. 

Watson  points  out  that  no  meaningful 
change  can  occur  without  the  support  of  the 
laner-clty  parents  and  community.  It  Is  this 
group  which  can  provide  the  greatest  stake  in 
bringing  about  change.  It  Is  this  group  which 
neither  has  a  voice  nor  has  It  been  mobilized 
in  support  of  the  schools. 

Why  the  community  should  have  an  active 
Tolc — The  education  system  owes  account- 
ability to  the  parents  of  the  children  whom 
It  purports  to  be  educating,  and  rightly  so. 
For  It  Is  the  parents  who  have  a  deeply 
pi-rsoTial  concern  In  what  the  long-term  out- 
comes will  be  for  their  children  when  their 
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children  are  not  learning  to  read  or  are  un- 
able to  find  Jobs.  Giving  parents  and  Icxjal 
community  realdenU  legitimate  responalbll- 
ity  and  thua  declalon-maklng  power  for  effec- 
tively modifying  the  urban  schools  wotUd 
allow  them  to  make  their  contrlbutlona  In 
the  form  of  a  more  highly  constructive  and 
sensitive  Input  than  Is  currently  possible. 
The  mner-city  community  has  potential 
power,  energy,  and  enthusiasm  for  effecting 
positive  and  needed  changes  which  have 
never  really  been  tapped. 

It  Is  traditional  In  American  society  for 
the  people  to  have  the  major  voice  in  the 
decisions  that  govern  our  society  and  to  de- 
mand that  Its  institutions  be  responsive  to 
and  representative  of  the  will  of  the  people. 
If  school  boards  as  presently  constituted  In 
our  urban  areas  do  not  achieve  such  respon- 
siveness and  representativeness,  they  should 
not — and  they  cannot — stand  as  viable  and 
legitimate  democratic  Institutions. 

What  the  community  can  contribute. — 
Only  members  of  the  alienated  and  disaf- 
fected minority  groups  can  accurately  repre- 
sent the  deep-seated  frustration,  anger,  and 
hostility  directed  toward  the  school  system. 
That  Input  simply  cannot  emanate  from  the 
white  middle-class  school  board  meml>er.  ad- 
ministrator, or  teacher,  or  even  from  a  black 
In  one  of  those  roles.  Without  an  under- 
standing of  the  causes  and  extent  of  this  dis- 
affection, changes  In  urban  school  systems 
will  fall  short  of  what  Is  needed. 

The  parents  and  community  can  provide 
a  reality  base  for  the  educators.  It  Is  the 
parents  who  can  best  articulate  the  goals  and 
values  of  the  Inner-clty  populaUon.  It  U  they 
who  can  suggest  techniques  or  approaches  to 
make  the  program  of  the  schools  personally 
valid  and  economically  useful  to  the  student 
from  the  ghetto. 

Parents  can  provide  the  system  with  a  new 
link  to  the  child.  Academic  and  social  out- 
comes of  the  schools  are  often  related  to  the 
degree  to  which  parents  understand  and  re- 
enforce  the  goaU  of  the  schools.  The  parents 
can  provide  an  atmosphere  In  the  home  which 
either  thwarts  or  fosters  learning.  Such  par- 
ental poeltlvlsm  Is  In  direct  proportion  to  the 
opportunity  those  parents  have  to  participate 
in  the  schools. 
Models  for  Community  RepouslblUty  for 

Change 
It  Is  not  the  role  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  prescribe  the  kinds  of  or  degree  of 
changes  which  ought  to  take  place  at  the 
local  level.  It  Is  possible,  however,  to  de- 
scribe some  of  the  efforts  of  urban  systems 
which  have  linked  decision-making  authority 
to  the  community. 

Most  of  these  efforts  for  effecting  change 
manifest  two  major  features  In  some  form. 
One  Is  decentralization;  the  other,  com- 
munity Involvement  In  the  schools.  While 
there  are  many  variations  In  and  degrees  of 
decentralization  and  community  involve- 
ment m  the  schools  in  such  effprts,  some 
general  patterns  for  both  can  be  Identified. 

Decentralization — The  term,  In  education, 
generally  refers  to  a  delegation  of  certain 
kinds  of  authority  and  responsibility  by  a 
duly  constituted  legal  sch(»l  board  to  a 
subdivision  or  unit  within  Its  purview.  As 
we  have  analyzed  the  situation,  there  seem 
to  be  four  basic  variations  of  decentraliza- 
tion currently  In  existence,  which  can  be 
distinguished  from  one  another  In  terms  of 
the  degree  of  authority  and  responsibility 
which  are  delegated   They  are.  as  follows: 

1.  Decentralization  which  assigns  certain 
tvpes  of  administrative  matters  (e.g.,  place- 
ment of  teachers,  use  of  specially  trained 
personnel,  processing  of  requests  for  ma- 
terials and  equipments)  to  a  geographical 
subdivision  of  the  school  district.  In  this 
variation,  all  of  the  major  pwllcy-  and  deci- 
sion-making power  resides  In  the  central 
board  and  administration. 

2  Decentralization  in  which  the  geographi- 


cal subdivisions  have  area  or  district  super- 
intendents who  handle  all  of  the  above  types 
of  matters  and  also  have  major  authority 
and  responsibility  for  programmatic  and  per- 
sonnel affairs.  In  this  variation,  the  area 
superintendent  usually  has  very  considerable 
decision-making  power  and  can  deploy  tiie 
personnel  or  alter  the  program  as  he  deems 
necessary  under  the  authority  of  the  school 
board  and  the  superintendent.  In  both  of 
these  variations,  the  shifting  of  authority  is 
within  the  educational  system. 

3.  Decentralization  which  permits  a  de 
facto  community  involvement  in  the  deci- 
sionmaking process  in  the  form  of  an  advisory 
board  or  a  planning  council  for  a  school  or 
subsystem.  Such  an  arrangement  Is  usually 
a  somewhat  Informal  one  in  that  there  is  no 
formal  legal  contract  and  the  delegation  of 
authority  and  responsibility  are  Informally 
worked  out  between  the  educational  system 
and  the  ccHnmunlty  groups  in  terms  of  the 
scope.  Such  an  arrangement  may  vary  In  its 
scope  from  decision-making  on  program,  pri- 
ority-setting for  expenditure  of  monies,  and 
hiring  practices  to  merely  a  glorified  com- 
plaint department.  In  thU  form,  the  final 
authority  and  responsibility  are  still  re- 
tained by  the  central  school  board  and  ad- 
mlnUtraUon— although.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
local  council  or  "board"  may  have  consider- 
able policy-making  authority. 

4.  Decentralization  which  Involves  full 
delegation  of  authority  and  responslblUty, 
Including  the  financial  area,  to  a  duly  con- 
stituted legal  entity,  such  as  a  non-profit 
corporation  or  another  sch(x>l  board  within 
the  geographical  Umlts  of  a  school  district. 
In  this  variation,  the  State  authority  and/or 
local  central  board  and  the  other  legal  entity 
enter  into  a  contract  In  which  the  authority 
and  responslblUty  are  ^>eclflcaUy  designated 
for  a  particular  period  of  time  or  until  other- 
wise rescinded  by  a  still  higher  authority, 
e.g..  State  educational  agency  or  the  State 
legislature. 

Community  involvement  in  the  schooU. — 
Although  difficult  to  characterize  In  a  gen- 
eral way,  the  phrase,  community  involvement 
in  the  schools,  generally  means  a  higher 
degree  of  parUclpaUon  by  neighborhood  resi- 
dents In  the  operations  of  a  school  or  a  sub- 
system than  Is  typically  accorded  to  neigh- 
borhood parents  and  leaders.  As  was  pre- 
viously noted  in  Chapter  Vin,  we  have 
Identified  three  basic  patterns  within  the 
many  varlaUona  which  currently  exist: 
participation  In  the  system;  partnership  with 
the  system;  and  control  over  some  school  or 
subsystem  within  the  system.  In  this  chapter, 
we  consider  each  one  of  them  in  relation 
to  the  degree  and  extent  of  decision-making 
authority  it  would  be  likely  to  have  In 
effecting  changes  In  the  tirban  education 
system.  The  analyses  of  the  three  patterns 
of  Involvement  In  terms  of  authority  are 
below-noted. 

1.  As  participation  Is  conceived  here,  with 
Its  possible  combination  of  advisory  and 
policy-making  functions,  there  is  no  guar- 
antee that  community  parents  and  resi- 
dents would  really  have  an  effective  role  in 
the  governance  of  or  programs  In  their  lo- 
cal schools.  Where  a  particular  school  or  an 
area  administrator  was  genuinely  concerned 
with  the  contribution  which  the  community 
could  make  In  terms  of  needed  changes  or 
modifications  in  curriculum,  supportive 
services,  and  staff,  this  pattern  might  be 
effective.  We  say  might  be  effective  advised- 
ly because  there  would  be  no  assurance  that 
the  central  administration  or  the  school 
board  would  be  willing  to  go  along  with  the 
changes  which  the  local  community  and  a 
particular  school  administrator  wished  to 
make.  The  history  of  local  advisory  boards 
with  ESEA,  Title  I  and  parent  advisory  com- 
mittees with  Head  Start  and  Follow 
Tlirough  has  been  quite  uneven.  Policy  level 
decision-making  Is  not  often  realized;  and 
the  advisory  capacity  can  often  be  ignored 


The  opportunities  for  major  lnstltut,ioual 
change  being  effected  through  this  pattern 
on  a  scale  required  by  the  magnitude  of 
the  urban  education  problem  seem  very  un- 
likely. 

2.  With  partnership,  described  here  as  a 
division  of  authority,  there  is  a  sharing  of 
the  decision-making  power — either  In  an 
informal  arrangement  (e.g.,  a  set  of  un- 
derstandings worked  out  with  the  local 
school  board  and  administration)  or  a  for- 
mal agreement,  e.g..  a  legal  contract  stipu- 
lating the  precise  division  of  authority  and 
responsibility.  The  opportunities  for  major 
institutional  change  occurring  through  this 
pattern  on  either  an  informal  or  a  formal 
basis  are  very  considerable.  An  advantage  of 
this  pattern  is  that  the  technical  assistance 
which  a  large  school  system  has  can  be 
deployed  to  faciUtate  the  "partnership" 
school  or  subsystem  unit  in  plaimlng  and 
making  necessary  changes  since  support  tor 
these  changes  has  already  been  secured. 
Moreover,  the  contintiing  financial  and  ma- 
terial resources  of  the  larger  tmit  are  still 
available  to  the  partnership  unit  in  addi- 
tion to  securing  resources  from  other  agen- 
cies. However,  the  division  of  de  facto 
authority  is  very  critical  here.  That  is,  how 
are  the  partners  in  actuality?  If  the  com- 
munity's role  Is  very  Junior,  then  thU  pat- 
tern cannot  be  effective.  If  Its  role  is  at 
least  equal  or  perhaps,  senior  In  the  key 
decision-making  areas,  this  pattern  has  real 
potential  for  effecting  Institutional  change 
at  a  reasonably  rapid  pace. 

3.  With  control,  conceived  here  as  full  au- 
thority In  fiscal,  programmatic,  and  hiring 
matters  the  community  board  or  authority 
legally  replaces  the  central  school  board. 
Within  the  limits  of  State  laws  and  muni- 
cipal regulations  including  any  other  agen- 
cies with  which  it  must  deal  (e.g.  the  teach- 
ers' union)  the  community  can  operate  its 
school  or  subsystem  making  such  changes 
as  it  deems  necessary  and  can  afford.  Pour 
factors  are  critical  here:  (a)  assuring  and 
maintaining  adequate  monies  to  operate  the 
eductlonal  unit;  (b)  training  of  community 
members  in  the  operation  of  the  unit;  (c) 
securing  the  appropriate  personnel  for  the 
key  positions;  and  (d)  utilizing  appropriate 
technical  assistance.  The  opportunity  for 
creating  institutional  changes  rapidly  is  un- 
doubtedly the  greatest  with  this  pattern. 
However  the  effectiveness  of  this  institu- 
tional change  will  be  contingent  on  how  well 
the  community  in  this  situation  can  deal 
with  the  above-noted  factors. 

The  large  majority  of  the  Task  Force  rec- 
ommends that  decentralization  and  commu- 
nity Involvement  must  be  considered  as  ma- 
jor avenues  to  institutional  change.  And  we 
further  recommend  that  the  third  and 
fourth  patterns  described  for  decentraliza- 
tion and  the  second  and  third  patterns  dtr 
scribed  for  community  involvement  are  the 
ones  most  likely  to  effect  the  institutional 
changes  so  badly  needed  In  virban  education 
from  the  standpoint  of  authority.  A  minority 
viewpoint  within  the  Task  Force  maintains 
that  local  needs  and  conditions  are  too  di- 
verse to  permit  making  recommendations  In 
the  areas  of  decentralization  and  community 
control. 

Relationships  Among  Communities  In 
Urban  Areas 
While  the  main  thrust  of  an  Urban  Edu- 
cation Act  will  be  directed  at  the  inner-city 
with  authority  for  such  programs  vested  in 
school  districts  and  local  communities  the 
Task  Force  majority  recommends  an  alter- 
native thrust  which  will  involve  the  larger 
metropolitan  population  as  participants  in 
an  urban  education  program. 

For  reasons  that  are  stated  in  following 
paragraphs  of  this  chapter,  the  Task  Force 
recommends  that  comprehensive  metropol- 
itan planning  be  encouraged  where  It  will 
result  in: 
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1  A  reuii^iiineni  oi  pr«9«at  sclioul  87s- 
tenu 

2.  Mutual  benrtii  amoug  &:i  e<luc«tioo 
ugeitcies  aiid  rel<kl«d  ivsource  agencies. 

3  An  effort  to  cupttalize  on  the  streQgihs 
C'f  the  enure  metropollt&u  are<i  in  order  to 
Uipet  1'^  iiee<i3 

4  A  trend  tow.ird  decentralization  of 
m.iiiy  educa'jonal  mailers  ot  progtiuu  and 
u4in:!iL$craUon   to  individual  schools 

R«tion.ile  for  Aliernaiive  Metropolitan 
Tlinist 

The  above  recommendations  were  devel- 
oped  tor   the   (ollowtnR   reasons 

Tiie  I'  1 1  irgrm  nj  non-loeah-cd  rducattonal 
probtemf  —The  problems  »hlch  confront 
tirbun  educational  Institutions  are  not  con- 
tained within  particular  political.  r«<i- 
gr.iphlc.il  boundaries  Oltles  as  well  as  their 
suburbs  face  educational  problem.s,  the 
roots  of  which  spread  across  city  lines 

Thf  ert^tmce  of  non-lO('ali:ed  problrm^ 
rrlatrd  to  eduration  — The  problems  which 
confront  urban  educational  institutions  are 
by  no  means  exclusively  educational  by  na- 
ture Ttiey  may  be  re!ate<l  to  corollary  prob- 
lems of  housing  employment  racial  Isola- 
.  tlon.  nu'rltlon,  health,  all  of  which  hold 
•         implications  for  city  and  suburb  alike 

The  preMtice  of  di^adi'^ntaged  populations 
nut$idt  the  rmtral  cxty  — That  minority  por- 
tJon  of  the  suburban  population  with  pov- 
erty level  incomes  and  greatest  education 
needs  should  not  be  overlooked 

Amilatrility  of  Unancial  and  hu^nan  rr- 
Tou'cts  —Those  problems  common  to  ci^y 
and  ruburban  systems  could  draw  solutions 
from  a  wider  pool  of  firuknclal  and  human 
resources 

Advant^ge^  for  tfudrnti  through  rnnched 
pro-ams  — Continuing  planning  and  devel- 
opment of  programs  and  special  projects 
could  take  place  which  would  Involve  city 
and  suburban  stodenta.  staffs,  communities 
of  all  racial,  cultural  and  socioeconomic  back- 
grounds  Such  programs  might  serve  to- 

1  Expand  the  students'  concept  of  him- 
self and  his  role  In  the  larger  community 

2  Allow  both  students  and  starr  to  become 
aware  of  different  and  similar  aspwcts  of  cul- 
tures and  values  beyond  ones  Immediate 
background  and  'or  neighborhood 

3  Allow  suburban  students  to  beoeflt  from 
the  physical,  cultural,  educational,  human 
resources  of  the  Inner-clty  and  vice-versa. 

4  Encourage  and  build  In  mecbanLsms  fur 
racial  and  ethnic  In'erdependence  and 
Intesratlcn 

5.  Allow  a  cross-fertllUiaUon  of  experi- 
mental program  findings  which  could 
be  replicated. 

6.  Generally  make  available  the  resources 
of  the  larger  community  to  a  small  commu- 
nity or  to  a  particular  school  or  student  wboee 
needs  may  not  b«  met  within  the  Immediate 
area. 

r'le  need  for  iximprehensiie  pUinning  in 
education — There  la  need  for  coonprehen- 
slve  planning  in  education.  Not  until  rela- 
tively recent  years  have  metropolltaa  agen- 
cies joined  together  to  consider  mutual 
areas  of  lntere*l  cucb  as  transportation  and 
Und  use.  Education  has  rarely  been  on  such 
agendas 

Exijitrnce  of  scatttr-ed  iuccesi/ul  exam- 
plei  of  met'opolttan  planning. — There  are 
indications  that  planning  on  a  metropoli- 
tan scale  Is  a  growing,  albeit  a  currently 
soattered,  concern.  No  significant  models 
of  total  metropolitan  planning  have  been 
developed  to  date,  yet  on  limited  bases,  sev- 
eral projects  are  making  Inroads  to  com- 
prehensive planning  and  cooperation  be- 
taeen  dlstrtcta  within  cities  and  between 
city   and  suburban   areas. 

For  example,  the  Edacstlonal  Research 
and  Derelopment  Council  of  the  Twin  Cltlea 
MetropoUUn  Areas.  Ine  — an  organteatlon 
of  superlntendenta  and  university  profes- 
sors—has produced  ba«lc  research  on  scftool 


organization,  school  output  measures,  and 
surveys  on  financing  and  taxation  programs 
for  Its  3S  member  dlstrKla  1  Uavlghurst, 
1»67.  pp  393-*0«). 

Dade  County,  Florida,  is  an  example  of 
a  larger  area  which  has  a&«umed  responsi- 
bility for  transportation,  srhools.  &Tea  and 
police  protection,  housing  and  urban  re- 
newal and  ztining  Under  this  arrangement. 
(unctions  «hicb  are  not  specifically  desig- 
nated to  the  County  remain  with  the  local 
iii'.iiucipali  tle.s 

The  Nashville-DavKlson  Coumy  consoli- 
dation Is  another  good  example  of  the  union 
of  several  local  goveromeuls  Into  a  single 
metropolitan  form  of  government  and  the 
bimuiiaueous  union  of  school  di.slrlcta  Inlo 
a  (.uiKle  metropi.>litan  school  authority  which 
luLs  the  respousiblUty  of  taxing  the  entire 
area  and  disuibutlng  tax  money  equitably. 
The  new  school  authority  has  other  re- 
(.ponsibilitles  Including  the  choice  of  sites 
fur  new  school  buildings.  The  separate 
AChool  districts  retain  their  authority  for 
the  adiniiii^trauon  of  Uielr  local  school 
.s>sLeiaj> 

The  compatibility  of  metropoiitani^m  and 
dei'-ntraUiMlton — It  Is  poobible  to  central- 
ize some  functions  while  decentraliung 
oLhers.  Any  plan  for  the  broadening  of 
;>chool  boundaries  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  pi. in  to  decentrallise  many  purely  local 
eUucaiionai  decisions  and  to  Involve  the 
community  which  Is  directly  served. 

Tlieodore  tjl/er  in  HcUoola  m  the  City. 
writes. 

"Thus  we  need  to  move  In  two  different  di- 
rections at  once  to  centraUse  some  tunc- 
Uons  and  to  decentralize  others.  The  former 
alone  will  lead  to  a  deadening  bureaucracy, 
as  many  of  our  present  large  systems  already 
demonstrate.  The  Latter  alone  will  lead  to 
aussed   opportunities   and    piu\x:hialiam. 

"Metropolitan  allocauon  of  children  ts  a 
neceaaiiy  if  we  are  to  have  in  oommuniue* 
,iny  sort  of  racial  or  .socio-economic  balance: 
lUis  is  obvious.  But  there  are  other  virtues, 
ones  of  p<^«albly  even  greater  long-term  Im- 
portance New  kinds  ol  programs  for  children 
and  aduiu  may  b«  poaalble.  Certain  econ- 
omies may  result  from  the  elimination  of 
small,  dupUcated  offices.  The  wide  area 
could  easily  support  strong  schooia  for  spe- 
cial purposes  .  .  .  The  region  might  also 
be  able  to  support,  perhaps  In  conjunction 
with  the  state,  systems  of  collegiate  and 
technical  education  which  could  be  function- 
ally related  to  tower  schools.  Of  great  Impor- 
tance Is  the  poaslbiuty  of  far  more  diverse 
sources  of  local  tax  revenues,  sufficient,  per- 
haps, in  many  areas  to  maintain  an  inde- 
pendence of  overwhelming  state  and  federal 
aid  ■'  (Slzer.  19«7.  pp.  293-2»4.) 

The  Tafck  Force  la  cognizant  of  the  several 
real  and  Imagined  reservations  toward  a 
metropolitan  thrust.  Some  of  the  real  ob- 
stacles that  would  need  to  be  overcome  If  a 
metropolitan  thrust  were  to  be  made  are: 

1  A  potential  perpetuation  )t  the  present 
Imbalance  of  financial  resources  favoring 
the  suburbs. 

2.  Lack  of  conviction  of  the  part  of  sub- 
urbs that  they  can  benent  from  partnership 
with  the  dties. 

3  Establishment  on  a  clear  authority 
with  effective  mechanisms  for  Interagency 
coordination. 

4  Insuring  such  vital  resources  as  Inter- 
est   models,  time,  money,  staff,  etc. 

5  Rejection  by  Inner  city  residents  of  In- 
dividuals who  live  elsewhere  participating  In 
decisions  concerning  It 

Some  of  the  stated  reservations  are  the 
fears  that  metropolitan  Ism'  spells  the  end 
to  local  control  and  to  schools  which  are 
responsive  to  people:  encourages  bureaucra- 
cies more  vast  and  Impersonal  ones  than  the 
present  ones;  leads  to  Federal  control  over 
education  Such  fears  are  misplaced  In  the 
judgment  of  the  Task  Force  majority.  A 
minority   viewpoint    held   that    the   reserva- 


tions are  suOicieut  to  outweigh  lii.  potential 
advantages  of  metropolltanlsm.s. 

The  Tack  Force  majority  holds  that  each 
city  must  weigh  the  ot)6t»cles  of  metropoli- 
tan against  the  advantages  as  they  relate  to 
local  strengths  and  problems,  but  urges  that 
such  a  thrust  be  at  least  considered  a^  an 
alternative. 

The  Role  of  the  States 
TTie  Tabk  Force  recommends  tlvat  an  Ur- 
ban Education  Act  should  clearly  define 
ihe  role  of  the  States,  considering  both  thnr 
present  practices  which  oflen  do  not  favor 
urban  education  and  their  significance  for 
future  urban  iducailon.  The  Task  Force 
al»o  recommends  that  the  requirements  for 
recognition  and  correciton  of  Inequities  in 
Stale  aid  formulas  which  discriminate 
against  urban  areas  must  be  defined.  More- 
over, the  Task  Force  recommends  that  the 
Act  provide  incentive  grants  to  States  which 
require  Slate  matching  and  State  mainte- 
nance of  effort  for  the  new  and  Improved 
education  programs  for  the  urban  Impovcr- 
uhed  groups. 

lYesent  State  Biases  Against  Urban 
Education 
Fur  a  number  of  reasons,  among  them.  In- 
adequate staff,  and  a  definite  suburban  or 
rural  bias.  States  have  failed  to  adequately 
respond  to  the  complex  problems  of  urban 
education  Allocation  formtilas  of  both  State 
and  Federal  funds  to  school  districts  remain 
outmoded  and  continue  to  favor  suburban 
and  rural  systems  Stale  legislatures  have 
done  little.  If  anything,  to  deal  with  the 
racial  Imbalance  In  schools.  Outmoded 
teacher  certification  requlrments  continue 
to   plague    the    understaffed   urban   schools. 

Need  for  Incentives  Which  WIU  Expand  the 
SUtes'  Role  With  Regard  to  the  Urban  Dis- 
advantaged 

At  least  part  of  the  problem  In  past  efforts 
to  aid  the  dlsadvantag«d  has  tieen  the  poorly 
defined  roles  and  expectations  of  Federal. 
State,  and  local  education  agencies.  A  new 
concept  of  shared  responsibility  for  urt>an 
education,  involving  a  Federml-State-local 
partnership  Is  Imperative  Above  all,  there  Is 
a  need  for  new  forms  of  communication, 
joint  review  of  proposals  and  revenue  sharing. 

State  legislatures  and  departmenu  of  edu- 
cation have  a  critical  role  to  play  la  the  urban 
education  crisis.  Because  of  their  constitu- 
tional responsibility  for  education  via  their 
taxing  and  distribution  powers,  they  have  a 
tremendous  Influence  on  the  direction  urban 
education  will  take.  With  this  in  mind,  the 
Tatk  Force  urges  that  an  Urban  Education 
Act  provide,  on  a  matching  basis.  Incentive 
grants  to  the  States.  Where  needed,  such 
grants  should  provide  for  a  reXorm  of  State 
school  finance  programs  and  encourage  Stats 
governments  to  build  State  aid  plans  which: 
( 1 1  recognize  the  differences  In  relative 
needs  and  costs  between  urban,  rural  and 
subtirban  localities  In  given  areas  of  school 
services;  |2)  not  only  measvire  difference  In 
local  property  values  per  pupil,  but  also  take 
Into  account  the  total  fiscal  effort  of  the 
locality;  and  (3)  consider  measurements  re- 
flecting differences  In  pupil  characteristics 
which  correlate  closely  with  low  achievement. 
Use  of  these  two  sets  of  factors  by  States 
would  almost  surely  Increase  the  State  aid 
flowing  to  urban  districts  and  would  tend 
to  decrease  the  possibility  that  States  might 
balance  any  Federal  increase  In  urban  aid 
by  Increases  in  State  aid  to  suburbs. 

In  addition,  the  Task  Force  recommends 
that  Incentive  funds  be  used  to  promote  the 
following  types  of  activities: 

1.  The  establishment  of  urban  education 
u'llts  In  State  departments  of  eduoatlon 
which  would  provide  the  following  services: 
technical  assistance  for  facilitating  restruc- 
turing of  urban  dtstrlcta  within  the  Stats 
and  the  drafting  of  necessary  legislation: 
evaluation    of    urban    education    programs. 
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trends,  benchmarks,  etc.,  assistance  In  the 
area  of  development  and  use  of  new  testaig 
measures  for  the  disadvantaged  and  the  use 
of  new  Indicators  of  achievement  such  as 
parental  involvement,  attendance,  rate  of 
vandalism,  and  so  on. 

2.  The  examination  and  revision  of  re- 
quirements for  certification  to  permit  new 
sources  of  personnel  both  for  leadership  and 
teaching  purposes. 

3  The  examination  and  setting  of  stand- 
ards for  physical  facilities  (e.g.,  special  needs 
for  early  childhood  center*). 

4.  Tlie  creation  of  State  and  local  units 
which  can  ftUfill  the  role  of  providing  Infor- 
mation about,  and  advocacy  of  urban  educa- 
tional needs. 

6.  The  creation  of  planning  and  approval 

mechanisms    for   urban    education   program 

proposals  within  the  State. 

The  Need  for  Federal  Reorganization  and  the 

Establishment  of  an  OB  Bureau  of  Url>an 

Education 

The  Task  Force  majority  recommends  the 
following  steps  be  taken  In  the  realm  of  OE 
organization : 

(1)  As  an  Interim  measure,  prior  to  the 
passage  of  an  Urtian  Education  Act,  the  oon- 
solldaUon  within  OB  ot  those  special  pro- 
grams which  serve  the  needs  of  disadvantaged 
children  under  an  Associate  Commissioner  for 
Programs  Serving  the  Disadvantaged.  An 
apptx>prlate  bureau  or  office  title  may  be  de- 
signed In  keeping  with  the  current  OE  re- 
organisation. 

(3)  As  the  development  of  new  program 
authorization  permits,  the  creation  of  a  new 
Bureau  for  Urban  Education  with  a  clear 
mandate  to  operate  programs  and  establish 
Offioe-wlde  priorities  for  effectively  and 
rapidly  meeting  urban  educational  needs 
in  all  OE  programs. 

Structure  and  special  chmracteristicg. — 
The  Commissioner  should  afford  the  estab- 
lishment and  structure  of  such  an  office  pri- 
ority commensurate  with  the  rltal  func- 
tions It  will  perform.  Accordingly,  he  should 
demonstrate  the  priority  he  assigns  to  ur- 
ban educaUon  by  locating  such  a  unit 
within  his  Immediate  cAce.  As  an  Interim 
more,  this  office  should  be  given  Immediate 
operating  responsibility  for  programs  which 
bkTe  a  focus  on  the  disadvantaged  such  as 
Title  I  ESKA,  Follow  Through,  Bilingual  and 
Dropout  Prevention  programs  and  the  dem- 
onstration project  In  An»costla  (D.C.).  The 
unit  should  be  directed  by  an  Associate 
Oonunlfisloner  and  be  afforded  Its  own  pro- 
gram, salaries  and  expense  budget.  Its  staff 
should  be  recruited  from  both  Federal  and 
non-Federal  sources.  Those  with  Federal  ex- 
perience should  possess  special  skills  and 
expertise  In  urban  education  and  problems. 
In  congressional  liaison  and  In  coordinating 
Federal  programs  within  and  between  agen- 
cies and  departments.  Other  staff  should 
be  drawn  from  among  urban  planners,  com- 
mimlty  organizers,  staff  from  mayors'  and 
governors'  offices,  human  resources  admin- 
istrators, members  of  health  and  welfare 
councils,  as  well  as  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators with  experience  In  city  school  sys- 
tems. 

KaCtonale  for  the  structure  and  special 
characteristics. — The  Task  Force  rectan- 
mends  the  establishment  of  an  office  with 
the  dimensions,  directorship  and  staffing  de- 
scribed above  because  of  the  weight  and  im- 
portance of  Its  functions  and  because  at- 
tempts to  fulfill  those  functions  through  a 
smaller  unit  have  been  unsatisfactory  In  the 
past. 

Lave  m  1068,  the  position  of  a  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
lor  Urban  Education  was  created.  In  so  doing, 
the  Commissioner  did  acknowledge  the  spe- 
cial nature  of  urban  school  problems  by 
placing  the  Special  Assistant  In  a  slgnlflcant 
position  in  the  bureaucracy.  The  creation  of 
this  position  was  an  attraspt  to  focus  OE  at- 


tention on  urban  problems  through  an  effort 
to  affect  program  guidelines  and  sharpen 
their  Impact  on  urban  areas.  However,  the 
impact  of  the  position  of  Special  Assistant 
has  thus  far  been  limited,  primarily  because 
the  position  lacks  real  power  in  dealing  with 
the  line  Bureaus  and  Divisions  within  the 
Office.  The  Task  Force  concludes  that  the 
functions  of  the  Special  Assistant  be  Incor- 
porated Into  the  expanded  Office  of  Urban 
Education  structure. 

The  history  of  the  special  staff  unit  created 
In  1065  to  serve  the  disadvantaged  (Office  of 
Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged)  Is  likewise 
one  of  Ineffectual  policy  implementation. 
Creation  of  this  unit  has  served  merely  to 
accentuate  the  requirement  for  more  force- 
ful recognition  of  the  program  needs  of  dis- 
advantaged populations.  In  the  VS.  Office  of 
Education,  the  point  has  been  clearly  estab- 
lished that  staff  units  have  no  powers  to 
match  those  units  who  operate  programs, 
and  typically  they  cease  to  function  at  all. 

Finally,  the  Commissioner  and  the  Secre- 
tary must  recognize  that  a  new  operating 
environment  for  programs  serving  disadvan- 
taged populations  must  be  created  If  the 
Federal  Office  Is  to  achieve  the  purpose  of 
advocacy  for  educational  change  In  favor  of 
these  groups.  The  existing  bureau  environ- 
ment for  such  programs  as  title  I  of  ESEA 
strongly  suggests  that  operating  priority  to 
special  programs  for  the  poor  will  not  be 
realised  within  a  structure  that  Is  com- 
mitted to  the  educational  status  quo. 

Functions. — ^The  new  office  should  at  a 
minimum  perform  the  following  functions: 

1.  Provide  the  Commissioner  the  arm  to 
Implement  the  short-ter"-  recommendations 
In  Ch^ter  XII  of  this  report. 

2.  Coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  UJB.  Office 
of  Education  In  preparing  and  supplying 
back-up  materlala  for  the  passage  of  an  Ur- 
ban EducaUon  Act  In  Congress. 

3.  Coordinate  existing  OE  programs  to 
focus  adequate  attention  on  tirban  areas.  To 
accomplish  this,  the  Office  should  Initiate 
action  and  have  final  authority  In: 

The  review  of  existing  program  guidelines 
to  eissess  their  Impact  on  urban  areas  to  make 
necessary  changes  to  sharpen  the  focus  on 
urban  programs. 

The  development  of  clear  program  objec- 
tives for  OE  programs  In  urban  areas. 

The  development  of  review  and  evaluation 
procedures  to  measure  the  success  of  OE  pro- 
grams in  urban  areas  against  the  stated 
objectives. 

The  supervision  and  training  of  the  staff 
of  those  arms  of  the  Office  of  Education  which 
will  perform  the  review  and  evaluations 
(NCES.  OPPE). 

The  review  of  all  research  projects  spon- 
sored by  OE  and  by  OE  funded  programs  to 
more  sharply  focus  their  attention  on  urban 
education  problems. 

4.  Administer  those  operating  programs 
now  authorized  by  the  ESEA  (titles  I,  Vn 
and  section  807)  which  have  special  man- 
dates for  serving  disadvantaged  populations 
in  urban  and  rural  areas. 

9.  Administer  demonstration  programs  to 
foster  experimentation  In  urban  schools. 

Such  projects  might  Include  the  Anacostla 
School  Project,  the  Port  Lincoln  New  Town 
Project,  and  a  model  school  sponsored  and 
administered  by  the  USOE  In  Washington. 

Ftinds  for  such  demonstration  projects 
could  come  from  existing  pieces  of  le^latlon 
(e.g.,  title  IV,  ESEA,  the  additional  $180  mil- 
lion appropriated  under  title  I.  ESEA,  or  the 
Vocational  Education  Amendments) . 

0.  Direct  the  development  and  operation 
of  an  information  center  to: 

Collect  from  LEAs  and  SEAs  and  other 
appropriate  sotirces  and  disseminate  basic 
data  on  urban  school  systems. 

Collect  and  disseminate  Information  on 
research  and  Implementation  of  successful 
urban  program  designs   and   urban  educa- 


tional policies  from  public  and  private 
sources. 

Collect  data  and  maintain  records  on  all 
OE  programs  on  a  clty-to-clty  basis  which 
Indicate  specific  program  allocations  as  well 
as  aggregate  Federal  funding  levels  in  order 
to  better  determine  OE's  policy  on  and  pri- 
ority for  the  problems  of  urban  education. 

7.  Provide  professional  and  expert  assist- 
ance form  the  Office  of  Urban  Education  and 
from  public  and  private  agencies  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  from  consultation  services. 

8  Coordinate  with  other  Federal  agencies 
in  the  development  of  their  program  in  urban 
areas,  e.g..  Model  CiUes. 

0  Act  as  an  advocate,  ombudsman  for  ciu- 
zens  groups  concerned  with  the  operation  of 
Federal  programs  In  clUes,  e.g..  tlUe  I  local 
advisory-  committees. 

10  Sponsor  retraining  programs  for  Federal 
personnel  to  keep  them  abreast  of  Issues  and 
developments  In  urban  education. 

11  Assist  the  Ccmmilsslomer  In  articulaUng 
his  concerns,  polldes  and  plans  for  mobi- 
lizing Federal  resources  to  meet  the  problem 
of  urban  schools,  to  the  0%,  HEW  staffs,  as 
well  as  to  the  public  and  to  Congress. 

Rationale  for  the  function*.— Beyond  the 
rationale  provided  throughout  the  report  for 
Ite  long-  and  short-term  recommmdaUons. 
we  would  like  to  emphasise  at  this  point  the 
tremendous  need  to  learn  vaan  about  and 
coordinate  Federal  programs-^heir  l«'ei«  ©^ 
funding  and  patterns  <rf  money  distribu- 
tion—which  affect  education  in  urban  areas. 

During  the  course  of  preparing  this  «Port. 
we  have  reached  three  stark  conclusions  that 
more  than  provide  a  raUtmale  for  the  above 
functions  to  be  performed  by  an  Office  of 
Urban  Education.  These  conclusions  are: 

1  The  plight  of  urban  edueatitm  is  largely 
undocumented.  The  country  is  In  the  midst 
of  a  revolution  in  educatton.  City  school  sys- 
tems are  under  attack  by  the  eonsumws  of 
education  who  are  poor  and  W««*  "<>  T^ 
see  education  as  the  means  by  which  they 
may  enter  the  mainstream  of  American  Uie. 
Their  expectations  have  been  raised  by  na- 
tional movements  which  promised  much  but 
delivered  Uttle.  Integration,  educational  re- 
form movements  have  failed.  Educators  are 
seeking  means  to  deal  with  problems  In 
cities'  schools. 

The  Federal  Oovemmcnt  is  not  Isolated 
from  these  events.  Its  programs  affect  and 
are  affected  by  the  turmoil.  These  programs 
cannot  be  responsive  to  the  currents  tn  Amer- 
ican education  without  a  means  of  identify- 
ing them.  Further,  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  serves  as  the  spokesman  In  the 
Federal  Government  on  Issues  In  education. 
He  must  interpret  these  Issues  for  the  White 
House,  the  Congress  and  the  Nation.  He  can- 
not  operate  without  information.  Such  infor- 
mation is  not  available  at  the  USOE.  -This 
Task  Force  report  represents  an  heroic  effort 
to  collect  information  about  the  state  of  edu- 
cation in  cities.  This  store  of  Information  will 
reman  nadequate  unless  the  Office  begns  to 
collect  and  publish  such  information  on  a 
regular  basis. 

2.  The  ivipact  of  Federal  dollars  in  cities 
cannot  be  documented— not  to  mention  the 
amount.  To  determine  the  impact  of  Fed- 
eral efforts  in  tirban  areas,  the  Task  Force 
sought  data  which  would  show  the  amount 
of  money  from  all  USOE  programs  being 
distributed  to  major  cities.  We  learned  that 
no  records  are  maintained  on  this  basis.  The 
various  OE  programs  allocate  funds  on  a 
school  district,  county  or  project  basis.  The 
only  common  form  In  which  the  fiscal  data 
is  compiled  is  by  congressional  district.  Thus 
OE  cannot  Judge  Its  poUcy  toward  urban  edu- 
caUon as  reflected  by  the  money  it  spends 
on  the  cities.  This  situation  was  discussed  In 
Chapter  U.  ^      r,  a 

3.  The  current  argmnizmtion  of  the  l/J). 
Ojf^ce  of  Education  doe*  not  permit  the 
Junction    of    coordinating    thoae    programs 
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tihich  agfct  urban  a''-a>  at  <it'ifr  t>,,  local 
o'  Ffdrral  .t-:  .■;«  An  attempt  w.is  made  to 
tn^rdinaw  OE  prognin»s  at  the  Kval  level 
through  the  Centr.il  Cities  Project  Under 
the  aiK-pires  of  Ulle  III  ESEA.  the  Project 
at  templed  to  Impact  Federal  protjram.i  on 
inner  city  populations  It  represented  the 
ftrst  major  attempt  by  local  school  admiiUi.- 
tr.itors  to  concentrate  a  vnrle'.v  ul  funds  m 
specitic  neighborhoods  It  also  brotistht  lo- 
k;elher  representaUves  of  all  the  power  bases 
i;i  the  community  paren's  tiMchors  social 
service  agencies  business  industry  -to  assess 
lieeds.  assign  priorities  develop  pnigram 
strategies  and  evaluate  results  Ho-sever.  Its 
impact  was  limited  because  the  Federal  ob- 
Jeclr.es  were  not  clear:  the  feedback  and 
dat.i  flow  to  OE  waa  Inadequate  Federal 
monil^)rlng  and  technical  asalswnce  were 
Inadequate 

Transition  Into  a  Bureau  ol  Urban  Education 
With  the  passage  of  an  Urban  Education 
Act.  there  should  be  created  within  the  Of- 
nce  of  Education,  a  Bureau  of  Urban  Educa- 
tion to  implement  the  new  approach  to  Fed- 
eral aid  to  urlMin  schools  embodie<l  la  the 
Act. 

Such  a  Bureau  should  be  headed  by  an 
Associate  or  Deputy  Commissioner  who  re- 
ports directly  to  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
catloD  Tbe  budget  of  the  Bureau  of  Urban 
Education  should  t>e  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress as  an  entirely  distinct  line  Item  for  the 
scrutiny  of  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress 

fuactionj — The  Bureau  of  Urban  Educa- 
tion should  perform  the  following  functions 
Assume  operating  responsibility  for  urban- 
oriented  programs  of  B8EA 

Review  and  determine  the  acceptance  of 
State  approved  local  plans  according  to  spec- 
ified criteria  including  the  Implementation 
of  standards  of  academic  performance. 

Submit  to  Congress  an  annual  report  and 
recommendations  on  programs  in  effect  and 
on    functions  of   the  Bureau 

Administer  funds  under  the  Urban  Educ*- 
uon  Act  In  lu  administrauon  of  this  Act. 
the  Bureau  would  be  responsible  for  ap- 
praising tbe  quality  and  need  of  an  urban 
area's  education  proposal  for  funding  and 
assistance  under  prlorlUM  established  either 
by  taw  or  administrative  regulations:  pro- 
viding active  technical  as'.'tance  to  the 
planning  and  ImplementatU'n  f  urb*n  edu- 
cation programs:  establlahlng  i.4ear  fiscal  and 
programmatic  review  objecuvcs  and  pro- 
cedure* of  the  urban  education  program: 
developing  the  master  evaluation  plan 
guidelines  for  the  urtwn  education  programs 
and  assuring  that  these  guidelines  are  car- 
ried out:  developing  a  research  area  wlthtn 
the  center  which  develops  and  checks  re- 
search operation  tcithin  the  overall  planning 
and  operation  of  the  program:  and  enforc- 
ing the  grant  performance  conditions 
through  a  successive  series  of  actions  when 
deflclencle'i  are  m&nUested 

Monitor  other  OE  funds  now  directed  to 
urban  areas  and  assist  in  their  phasing  into 
the  Master  Plan  for  Urban  Education  pro- 
vided by  the  new  Act 

A  minority  viewpoint  within  the  Task 
Force  held  that  the  group  did  not  have  suffi- 
cient information  and  insight  on  :be  affairs 
of  the  Office  of  Education  to  make  recom- 
mendations affecting  internal  Office  organ!- 

BAllOO. 

Chapter  X—An  Urban  Education  Art — Th/" 
funding  process 
The  Task  Force  recommends  the  below- 
lis'ed  principles  as  guidelines  for  establish- 
ing priorities,  eligibility  and  facilitating 
mechanlsnks  for  the  funding  process  related 
to  an  Urban  Education  Act  These  principles. 
j'ust  as  all  of  the  Task  Force's  recommenda- 
tions stem  from  the  basic  prenxlse  that  we 
attempt  to  provide  for  the  Inner-city  student 
a  more  than  equal  educational  opportunity 
These  prloclplea  are  designed  to  focus  Federal 


effort  on  a  priority  basis  to  thoite  places  where 
equal  educational  opportunity  1.h  farthest 
from  reality  This  chapter  summarizes  these 
principles  iielovk-  and  folU>*-s  with  a  section 
containing  explanation  and  discu.s.sion  of 
each 

Summary  i-l  Principles 

1  Eiliicatiou  distrlcus  repre.^entmg  the 
Urtte.^t  eligible  urban  areaj  should  receue 
prioritv  m  Federal  funding 

2  Deterniliiation  ot  eligibility  of  urban 
areu^  »hoiUd  be  ba-sed  on  economic  and  per- 
fiTniaiice  criteria 

3  Each  quaiifvmg  area  should  receive  full- 
funds  for  I'.i  program  and  vihere  sufflclent 
fund.s  are  unavailable  lur  full  funding  ol 
every  qualifying  urban  area  in  its  particular 
sue  group,  a  system  of  competition  for  a  fully 
funded  grant  should  be  developed 

4  Federal  aid  should  be  awarded  on  a  basii 
that  enables  maxi'rjum  feasible  eliglbllltv  for 
participation  among  groups,  agencies  and 
iu->tuutlons  within  designated  urban  areas 

5  Funding  procedures  should  include  a 
s>stein  of  regulating  recurrent  eligibility, 
with  grants  renewed  on  the  b»&is  ol  evidence 
of  quality  student  performance 

6  The  legislation  should  permit  a  by-pass 
o!  State  educational  agencies  where  neces&ary 
to  achieve  urban  priority 

7  The  legislation  should  permit  the  par- 
ticipation of  nonpublic  school  children  In 
the  program  in  ways  to  Introduce  a  new  child 
services  concept  for  the  disadvantaged 

8  Advance  funding  should  l>e  provided  for 
the  urban  education  grants. 

9  There  should  be  provision  fur  the  phas- 
ing m  of  existing  categorical  grunt  pro- 
grams 

Explanation  and  Discussion  of  Principles 
Principle     Education   DlstrlcU  Representing 
the   Largest   Eligible   Urban    Areas   Should 
Receive  Priority  In  Federal  Funding 
Consistent  with  Its  charge,  the  Task  Force 
believes   that   the   largest   urban   areas  as  a 
group   should    receive    the   most   immediate 
attention  and  that  the  crisis  In  their  schools 
should   be   attacked    before   we   expand    the 
Federal   program   to  smaller,  although   bur- 
dened, areas 

There  are  a  number  of  important  reasons 
for  this  conclusion: 

1  The  crisis  In  education  must  not  be 
separated  from  the  crUls  of  our  cities  gen- 
erally, and  as  suggested  In  Chapter  VIII.  the 
master  plan  must  consider  education  along 
with  those  circumstances  which  affect  edu- 
cation What  exists  through  education  Is  an 
opportunity  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty 
and  separation  now  overcoming  our  major 
metropolitan  areas.  The  problems  of  crime. 
welfare,  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment, shrinking  city  tax  base  and  mass  vio- 
lence win  not  be  overcome  through  the  im- 
provement of  urban  education  alone,  but 
neither  will  they  be  overcome  without  that 
Improvement  U  we  are  to  work  toward 
settling  the  urban  crisis,  we  must  begin  to 
settle  the  urban  education  crisis 

2  The  education  systems  of  the  cities  of 
our  "ation  are  not  now  getting  the  atten- 
tion they  deserve  from  their  respective 
States  As  described  In  the  chapter  on  the 
financial  crisis.  SUtes  are  systematically  fa- 
voring suburbs  and  rural  areas  over  urban 
school  systems  Federal  aaslsUnce  should  re- 
quire States  to  amend  this  practice,  and 
should,  on  Its  own,  begin  to  compensate  the 
over-strained  cities 

3  The  entire  thrust  of  Part  One  of  this 
paper,  particularly  Chapter  II  on  the  Finan- 
cial Crisis,  demonstrated  conclusively  that 
It  costs  more  to  educate  a  child  In  the  city 
If  we  are  to  aim  toward  real  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity,  we  must  l)egln  to  re- 
dress the  inequities  of  the  major  cities  re- 
ceiving not  only  less  than  their  neighbors 
but  much  less  than  they  need  to  educate 
their  children  properly. 

4  Nowhere    Is   it    more   true   than    In   the 


citleb  that  we  are  becoming  a  nation  of 
"two  societies — one  black,  one  white  "  The 
continuing  debate  of  compensatory  educa- 
tion versus  Integration  has  simmered,  but 
not  died  But  as  a  matter  of  real  fact,  if 
present  migration  trends  continue  and  11 
the  practice  of  majority  black  and  majority 
white  schools  continues,  aggrevated  by  the 
fact  that  white  city  parents  are  continuing 
to  phice  their  children  in  private  school.s. 
integration  will  not  be  pus&ible  In  the  city 
Projections  by  anyone's  count  are  dismal 
For  instance,  the  study  done  by  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Educational  Statistics 
shows  that  by  1975.  31  of  the  48  largest 
cities  win  have  black  school  populations  of 
over  33  percent,  and  IsJ  will  have  more 
blacks  than  whlte.s  lu  the  schools  Integra- 
tion in  terms  of  racial  balance  within 
schools  of  the  cities  is  probably  not  achiev- 
able in  the  context  of  these  figures  Conse- 
quently, educational  excellence  within  the 
cilies  must  receive  an  Immediate  priority 
o*er  integration  with  suburbia.  To  the  de- 
gree that  such  excellence  stops  the  fiow  of 
white  school  children  into  private  schools 
or  Into  the  suburbs,  something  has  been 
gained.  To  the  degree  that  it  reverses  the 
trend  (and  scattered  Instances  have  suc- 
ceeded In  some  areas  of  the  country),  much 
has  been  done  toward  Integrating  the 
schools. 

5  As  demonstrated  elsewhere  In  this  paper, 
the  relationship  of  education  to  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  is  clear.  To  re- 
peat briefly,  an  employer  In  the  city  need  not 
even  resort  to  discrimination  to  refuse  to  hire 
the  blacks  of  our  major  cities,  for  In  too  many 
Instances,  the  black  is  so  111  prepared,  he  can- 
not qualify  for  our  Jobs — Jobs  becoming  more 
white  collar  every  day  And  nowhere  is  unem- 
ployment higher  but  In  the  central  cities.  It 
Is  here  where  training  is  particularly  Impor- 
tant: It  Is  here  where  a  basic  skill  education 
must  be  effectively  learned  and  learned  fast  If 
we  are  to  reduce  unemployment,  reduce  un- 
deremployment, reduce  the  welfare  rolls,  and 
the  need  for  massive  Job  training  programs 
It  Is  here  where  all  these  are  the  most  numer- 
ous, the  moat  concentrated,  the  most  costly 

6  The  city  in  contrast  to  the  smaller  rural 
or  suburban  area  has  been  the  first  to  feel 
the  pains  of  having  alienated  the  parents,  of 
having  lost  the  confidence  of  the  citizens  and 
of  having  been  helpleaa  with  the  growing  (ear 
of  the  t«»cher8.  Federal  attention  must  do 
more  than  bolster  education  programs:  It 
must  be  the  prod  for  change  In  a  system 
which  needs  change  and  It  must  be  the  impe- 
tus In  seeing  that  the  big  city  school  systems 
regain  their  lost  responsiveness. 

7  In  Southern  school  dlstrlcu.  It  has  In  the 
past  been  the  policy  to  distribute  funds  with- 
in the  system  on  an  unequal  basis — more  to 
whlt«  schools  than  to  the  black  schools.  In 
other  rur*l  and  suburban  districts,  this  prac- 
tice Is  minor.  If  It  appears  at  all.  But  in  the 
major  cities,  for  whatever  reasons — deliberate 
unequal  distribution,  or  the  inevitable  prac- 
tice of  permitting  teachers  to  teach  where 
they  wish,  the  cities  suffer  from  poor  Internal 
distribution  formulas.  Dramatic  cases  have 
been  published  in  Washington.  DC.  and  Bos- 
ton Conveniently,  most  school  systems  will 
not  permit  an  intensive  analysis  of  their  In- 
ternal distribution  policies.  But  let  us  not 
delude  ourselves — It  exists  and  will  persist 
unless  direct  action  Is  taken  against  th* 
practice. 

8.  PItuUIy.  although  negative  In  Its  de- 
meanor, one  cannot  ignore  the  argument 
that  it  Is  the  major  cities  where  the  future  of 
our  education  system  is  most  In  question. 
Chapters  III  and  IV  portray  a  dismal  picture 
of  alienation  of  parents,  stvidents,  and 
teachers,  as  well  as  a  frightening  picture  of 
increasing  violence  In  our  schools.  Society  Is 
fearful  of  rewarding  rioters  We  should  be  at 
least  as  (earful  of  allowing  the  causes  of  riot- 
ing to  persist. 

Some  have  criticized  the  major  city  ap- 
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proach  because  of  the  difficulties  »»  CO" 
termlnallty  o(  schoo.  district  and  city  Unes. 
However  this  problem  does  not  gainsay  our 
ba.slc  principle  which  states  that  it  is  the 
..rhool  district  serving  the  major  city  which 
.--ould  receive  priority  in  Federal  (undlng." 
10  Some  have  criticized  the  major  city  ap- 
proach because  of  their  con5"V.°!L,'!,V«^HVt! 
decentralization  Issue  Decentralized  districts 
■.i:-.dcr  the  major  city  approach  qualify,  where 
they  might  not  if  student  enrollment  Is  used 
»s  a  measure  In  (act,  this  approach  not  only 
insures  that  decentralized  major  city  school 
M  stems  qualify,  but  promotes  such  a  concept. 
'  Tlie  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  loi- 
lowing  plan  be  used  to  determine  Initial 
tUglblllty  by  size:  mnruvi 

Cities  with  a  population  of  over  100,000 
people  win  be  eligible  to  begin  the  prcgram 
Ihe  first  year  (FY  71)  If  they  meet  defined 
criteria  of  educaUonal  need  (as  discussed  in 
the  next  section).  If  Insufficient  funds  are 
available  (or  the  entire  group  o(  qualKylng 
cities,  programs  will  be  (ull  (unded  on  a 
competitive  basis  (as  discussed  In  a  sub- 
bequent  section). 

As  the  first  group  of  qualifying  cities  Is  ful- 
ly funded,  the  second  group  of  cities  can 
enter  the  process  of  qualifying  for  funds. 
This  second  group  would  Include  all  cities 
with  a  population  of  over  50.000  people.  The 
desired  schedule  Is  one  which  would  allow 
this  second  group  to  enter  the  process  the 
second  year  of  the  program. 

As  the  earlier  groups  have  been  full  funded, 
subsequent  groups  become  eligible  to  qu»l«y. 
by  lowering  the  populaton  levels.  &«»  «> 
25.000  and  then  as  funds  become  available, 
by  strata  to  be  determined. 

This  schedule  does  not  insist  on  funds  for 
only  the  major  cities.  It  does  insist  on  funds 
for  the  major  cities /trst. 

A  strongly  held  minority  viewpoint  within 
the  Task  Force  Is  that  the  formula  for  eligi- 
bility should  not   identify  cities  per  ae  for 
participation  but  rather  employ  school  pop- 
ulation of  local  districts  and  numbers  of  poor 
children  within  them  as  the  eligibility  fac- 
tor—a  procedure  which  would  Include  a  large 
number  of  rural  Southern  counties. 
Principle:    Determination    of    ellglbUlty    of 
urban  areas  should  be  based  on  economic 
and  performance  criteria 
Careful  understanding  of  this  principle  Is 
essential    As   recommended    here,   economic 
criteria  (I.e.,  the  evidence  of  poverty)   is  the 
primary  qualifying  factor  (or  a  city  of  sum- 
cent  size  to  qualify  under  the  above-men- 
tioned principle.  The  addition  of  performance 
criteria  is  designed  to  Include  those  possible 
instances  where  a  city  does  not  suffer  from 
an  overburden  of  poverty  individuals,  but  for 
some  reason  whose  students  are  performing 
slgnlflcantly  lower  than  the   norm.  Such  a 
system   does    not   exclude   those   few   urban 
areas  whose  educators   are  doing  compara- 
tively well  in  their  efforU  to  learn  how  to 

Although  there  Is  a  high  correlation  be- 
tween family  Income  and  school  achievement 
(r-  57  to  85  level).  Including  performance 
criteria  Is  also  advantageous  In  that  it  pro- 
vides the  mechanism  whereby  success  with 
the  goal  which  all  of  our  recommendations 
embodv— student  performance — can  be  meas- 
ured and  the  needed  tool  to  Implement  the 
fifth  principle. 

Other  suggested  criteria  that  contain  am- 
bifTultles  or  tend  to  disable  the  efforts  of 
Fedenil  program  administrators  to  identify 
protcrara  results: 

1  Concentrations  of  unemployed  and  un- 
tteremployed  youths  and  adults  including 
rfropoufj.— This  standard  varies  greatly  in 
accord  with  changes  In  the  national  and 
regional  economies.  It  reflects  effectiveness  In 
employment,  especially  recruitment  and 
placement  practices  more  than  It  Informs  us 
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of  anything  about  educational  needs.  Drop  • 
outs  statlsUca  are  as  unreliable  as  reported 
crime  statistics.  In  addition,  non  white  urban 
dropout  rates  are  negativelv  correlated  with 
certain  aspects  of  employment  opportunity. 

2  ConcenfratioTM  of  AFDC  mothers.— 
This  criterion  would  entail  the  use  of  an 
unreallably  variable  Indicator  of  one  type 
of  household  poverty.  State  and  local  laws— 
and  local  InterpreUtlons  of  eligibility  apart 
from  what  laws  say— affect  this  Index  sub- 
stantially, as  do  temporary  shifts  In  em- 
ployment and  definitions  of  Ume  periods. 
The  index  would  add  nothing  of  value  to 
a  household  poverty  criterion. 

3  Narcotics  addiction  rate— This  rate  Is 
a  function  of  the  distributional  economics 
of  the  drug  trade.  Transport  practices, 
wholesale  networks,  and  local  police  prac- 
tices, all  affect  one's  ability  to  Infer  any- 
thing of  Interest  to  a  Federal  administrator 
o(  educational  aid  to  urban  areas  from  this 

rate.  ^        .    ,. 

4  Educational  attainment  of  adults.— 
This  criterion  U  a  statistic  artifact  of  the 
occupational  mix  and  level  of  economic 
growth  of  regional   and  local  economies. 

5  Volatility,  e.g..  disturbances,  number 
of  minor  and  major  arrests.— The  Kerntr 
commission  report,  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Violence,  studies  of 
student  unrest,  and  studies  of  arrest  rates, 
all  indicate  how  unreliable  and  Invalid  are 
any  assertions  of  predlcUon  based  upon  these 
events.  ,       .         . 

e  Evidence  of  efforts  within  the  target 
area  to  begin  oonstniction  problem-solv- 
ing—Such  evidence  would  be  Important 
only  to  decisions  affecting  ««"""fi.'^.  °' 
Federal  aid.  As  a  basis  for  Judging  ellglbUlty. 
it  would  Invoke  case-making,  special  plead- 
ing, and  lobbying. 

Principle:  Each  Qualifying  Area  Should  Re- 
ceive Pull-Punds  for  its  Program  and 
Where  Funds  are  UnavaUable  for  Full- 
Pundings  of  Kvery  Qualifying  Urban  Area 
in  its  Particular  Size  Group  a  System  of 
CompetlUon  for  a  Full  Funded  Grant 
ShotUd  be  Developed 

This  concept  has  political  hazards  but 
nevertheless  Is  esscnUal  to  achieving  ef- 
fective results. 

1    The   lessons  described   In   Chapters  VI 
and  vn  on  the  precedents  for  Federal  In- 
volvement  are  clear.   The   money   has   done 
little  but  stimulate   some   "laboratory     re- 
search. Money  spread  too  thin  has  Uttle  or 
no  effect.  The  question  simply  comes  down 
to  this:    n  we  want  to  solve  the  crisis  of 
education  In  our  cities  we  must  commit  to 
that  endeavor  enough  funds  In  tho«  chosen 
areas  to  do  so.  To  spread  even  an  enormoua 
amount  of  funds  to  aU  the  education  agen- 
cies m  the  country  will  do  Uttle  to  solve  the 
problem  anywhere.  It  U  futile  to  only  re- 
duce class  size  or  to  only  Increase  lunch  pro- 
grams or  to  only  buUd  more  buildings  or  to 
provide  enough  books  and  tools.  It  Is  a  waste 
to  do  any  one  of  these.  What  must  be  done  Is 
oil  of  these  and  more  as  this  report  amply 
points  out— and  that  costs  money.  The  price 
tag  cannot  be  eliminated  If  comprehensive 
planning  is  to  be  effective.  For  every  time  we 
don't   provide   enough   funds   everyone   will 
suffer.  And  If  cities  begin  with  a  -revised  ' 
system  In  one  part  of  town  and  not  another 
the  trouble  asked  for  Is  well  deserved. 

2  The  Federal  effort,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  is  roughly  7  percent  of  the  total  budget 
of  a  school  system.  Even  If  we  were  to  double 
that  percent  overnight.  86  percent  of  the 
funds  would  stlU  be  State  and  local.  The 
significance  of  that  percentage  lies  In  the 
role  of  the  Federal  funds— Impetus  for 
change;  not  change  Itself.  This  paper  out- 
lines the  need  for  major  overhaul  of  current 
educational  structures.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment cannot  do  It  alone,  but  by  full  fund- 
ing, offering  the  local  government  a  chance 
to  succeed  In  Its  efforts  of  change,  the  Fed- 


eral government  can  bring  about  the  changes 
desired.  Less  than  full  .funding  wUl  do  Uttle 
to  shake  the  fortress. 

3.  Surprisingly  to  some,  this  concept  Is 
not  without  Federal  precedent.  The  Con- 
sumer Credit  Corporation  insures  price  sta- 
bility (or  farmers  at  a  (uU  (undlng  vessel. 
What  is  necessary  to  insure  stable  prices 
is  available  and  without  annual  national 
debts.  The  mechanism  Is  technical;  the  re- 
sult Is  not. 

The  defense  budget  Is  fuUy  funded.  It  was 
not  until  this  year,  after  a  long  historical 
draught,  that  Congress  thought  to  quesiioii 
the  requests  of  the  military.  And  even  if 
Congress  refuses  to  appropriate  funds  for 
certain  programs,  they  win  not  be  refusing 
to  provide  the  full  amounts  of  funds  neces- 
sary to  keep  our  mlUtary  manpower  strength 
and  its  strategic  forces  up  to  the  level  neces- 
sary (or  a  secure  nation.  The  pioposal  made 
in  this  chapter  provides  such  a  mechanism 
for  re(using  a  "program"  while  fully  funding 
the  effort.  Recurrent  eUglblUty  based  on 
student  performance  will  provide  a  mech- 
anism to  prevent  waste  and  misuse  of  funds 
in  one  place  or  another,  while  not  In  any 
way  Jeopardizing  the  full  funding  of  pro- 
grams elsewhere. 

The    highway    program    has    been    fuuy 
funded. 

Principle:    Federal   Aid   Should   Be   Award«i 
on  a  Basis  That  Enables  Maximum  Feasi- 
ble   EUglblUty    for    Participation    Among 
Groups,  Agencies,  and  Institutions  Within 
Designated  Urban  Areas 
WhUe  the  local  agencies  will  be  thorough- 
ly mvolved  in  the  process  of  experimenting 
with  new  educational  systems  and  learning 
techniques.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  shift 
aU  the  Initiative  for  designing  research  and 
experimental  projects  to  the  traditional  local 
educational    agencies.    A    national    research 
effort    in    urban    education    is    desperately 
needed    and    centrally-stimulated    Initiative 
is  vital  to  this  process.  ^    .v,  » 

The  Task  Force  therefore  recommends  that 
a  percentage  (&-5%)  of  the  fund*  under  the 
new  urban  education  act  be  set  aside  for  use 
bv  the  Commissioner  to  fund  groups  other 
than  the  regular  school  authorities  which 
design  viable  specific  experiments  for  use 
in  the  inner  city  or  other  depressed  areas  m 
the  metropoUtan  area.  ,      ^     ,„, 

In  particular,  urban  education  funds  (or 
design  and  experimentation  should  aim  at 
having  at  least  one  major  project  in  each 
city    This  could  Include  the  use  of  "vouch- 
ers" in  low  income  areas  (or  parental  choices 
o(  public  or  other  schools;  experiments  for 
"parallel  or  alternative"  schools  run  by  non- 
public agencies,  university  run  demonstra- 
tion schools,  regional  schools,  and  the  Uke. 
Urban  education  funds  should  also  be  used 
to  develop  models  based  on  successful  proj- 
ects like  the  Parkway  School  in  Philadelphia 
or    New    York's    Street   Academies   for   pos- 
sible adaptation  in  other  clUes. 
Principle:    Funding   Procedures   Should   In- 
clude  a   System  of   Regulating  Recurrent 
EliKlbility   With   Grants   Renewed    on   the 
Basis     of     Evidence    of    QuaUty     Student 
Performance 

By  way  of  Illustrations,  "Htle  I  of  ESEA 
operates  on  the  condiUon  of  closed  eUglbil- 
Ity  Only  local  education  agencies  (and  State 
education  agencies  as  the  mediating  bodies) 
may  apply  (or  Title  I  funds  and.  m  turn. 
agree  to  performance  evaluaUon,  but  these 
do  not  affect  Federal  decisions  about  sub- 
sequent funding.  Title  I  estabUshes  the  es- 
sential precedent  (or  performance  evalua- 
tion The  addiUon  o(  the  (eature  o(  open 
ellglbUlty  would  require  the  establishment 
o(  decision  review. 

A  grant  recipient  should  demonstrate  qual- 
ity per(ormance  In  affecting  positively  the 
academic  achievement  o(  urban  students:  or 
the  effective,  health,  or  social  development  of 
urban  students:  or  one  of  all  of  thoee  areas 
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Identified  as  a  special  need  of  urban  minority 
children  .md  youth  I-ack  of  evidence  of  Im- 
p.u-t  evidence  of  poiir  lmpa<-t.  or  evidence 
i>f  j>frr  >rm«nfe  failure  should  resvilt  in  elitn- 
ir.i'ion  from  the  roster  of  ellKlble  af?encle« 
siiirt  i:roups  or  pmvide  guarantee  of  intended 
clian>?e  in  procedures  for  the  purposes  of  ob- 
r.uning  the  above 

Where  support  is  aimed  at  the  .-treii(?theii- 
\ng  of  st-.f?  or  facilities  the  same  performance 
cr  ten  >;i  should  pertain  Or.mr  recipients 
vhL^u:d  be  obligated  to  demonstrate  'loic  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  for  Institutional  pur- 
poses had  poeitive  effects  upun  one  of  the 
priority  areas 

Indirect  approaches  may  be  more  strategic 
than  direct  approaches  Tlierefore.  evalua- 
tion should  not  be  limited  to  t»-elve  month 
periods  Instead,  even  the  most  indirect  ap- 
proach^ g  the  capitalization  of  new  plant 
or  eqviipment — must  be  linked  sysvematically 
with  the  program^natlc  obJectlv,>  of  the  ap- 
plicant, and  thta  objective  should  fall  wuhm 
the  broad  areas  of  priority 

For  example.  thre«  years  of  eialuation  re- 
search on  the  More  Effective  Schools  Program 
In  New  York  City  have  Indicated,  not  that 
MES  is  a  failure  but  that  It  constitutes  an  in- 
complete program  It  helps  create  working 
conditions  that  facilitate  good  teaching  and 
helps  to  improve  school-community  relations, 
for  instance,  but  it  does  not  add  Its  re«ourcea 
directly  at  the  modification  of  teacher  be- 
havior and  the  strengthening  of  student 
learning 

The  regulatory  principle  embodlea  the 
concept  of  accountability  for  outcomes  It 
mu.«t  not  be  applied  ngidly  m  the  lanipiage 
of  legislation  or  m  the  process  ol  odminutra- 
fton.  Kowrt^er.  When  the  cost -benefit  model 
U  applied  too  narrowly  to  educational  pro- 
gramming, a  sensible  sequence  of  opera- 
tions 18  undermined:  a  system  already  fraught 
with  uncertainties  is  damaged  further  A 
mechanical  approach  to  insuring  accountabil- 
ity, within  local  education  agencies  often 
generates  bad  teaching  practices  In  an  em- 
phasis upon  mean  reading  scores,  cramming 
for  teet-taklng.  and  rituals  of  drill  toward 
rote  learning 

In  spite  of  this  grave  danger,  continuing 
eligibility  should  rest  on  evidence  of  per- 
formance In  the  areas  cited  and  not  on  evi- 
dence of  efforts  at  "Instltutlonar  change 
where  unrelated  to  Increased  performance 
The  discontinuity  between  teacher  prepara- 
tion and  learning  outcomes  Is  firmly  enough 
documented  to  confirm   this  pour.. 

The  agencies  and  groups  that  ^emciin  eli- 
gible for  Federal  support  under  an  urban 
aid  act  should  be  those  that  provide  Inde- 
pendently assessed,  objective  evidence  of  tn- 
cemt-ntal  galas  In  pupil  achievement,  social 
growth,  or  the  enhancement  of  pupil  in- 
terests and  asp'ratlons  This  hard  line" 
regulatory  criterion  should  be  applied  on  a 
patient,  long-term  basis  in  order  to  pre- 
vent shallow  programming 
Principle  The  legislation  should  permit  a 
by-pass  of  State  educ;i*loiial  agencle.- 
where  necessary 

Because  of  the  urgeiicy  (■:  meeting  cnti- 
Crt!  educational  needs  In  urb.in  are.is  It  Is 
e,«en:ial  that  the  legislation  contain  pro- 
visions that  will  permit  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  to  deal  directly  with  major  urban 
areas,  ih  the  event  State  educati'inal  agen- 
cies are  unable  to  provide  sutRclent  guar- 
antees to  the  Federal  Ooverr.menr  th.i:  they 
w.l!  perform  effectively  In  this  role  Such  a 
provision  m  the  law  in  all  probability  would 
be  sufficient  in  Itself  to  compel  State  ed- 
ucational agencies  to  meet  such  tests  as 
might  be  established  by  the  Federal  office 
m  requiring  adequate  priorities  to  urban  ed- 
uia'ional  needs  and  full  cooperutlon  of  State 
educational  agencies  In  the  process  of  ap- 
proving applications  and  funding  projects 
Therefore.  In  order  to  give  the  U  S  Com- 
tti.ssioner  of  Education  m.ixinium   neg.  tlat- 


Ing  powers  with  State  educational  agencies. 
It  Is  recommended  that  the  legislation  per- 
mit the  Commissioner  to  by-paas  State  ed- 
ucational agencies  which  fall  to  provide 
sufficient  guarantees  of  their  efficiency  and 
willinguess  to  perform  in  the  capacity  of 
advocates  for  renewal  of  urban  education 
programs  States  which  have  both  strong 
departments  of  education,  and  large  urban 
populations  should  be  capable  of  giving 
final  approval  to  the  content  of  local  plans 
leg  the  treatment  ol  priorities,  the  quality 
of  program,  the  standards  of  performance) 
as  meeting  Federal  program  and  fiscal  re- 
quirements However,  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  should  have  the  discretion  of  de- 
ciding when  States  have  provided  and  dem- 
onstrated guarantees  ol  conformance  wnh 
these  re<aulremeiit.s 

Principle  The  Legislation  Should  Hermit  the 
Participation  of  Non-P\ibllc  8chcx)l  Chil- 
dren In  the  Program  Designed  In  Ways  To 
Introduce  a  New  Child  Ser\ices  Concept 
for  the  Disadvantaged 

Non-public  school  participation  should  be 
designed  to  permit  benefits  to  children  in 
terms  of  direct  services,  programs,  equip- 
ment, and  necessarj-  staff  increments  to  such 
schools  It  should  be  possible  to  directly  fund 
non-public  school  agencies  for  carrying  out 
educational  services  which  do  not  Infringe 
on  the  church-State  prohibitions  of  the  first 
amendment  Such  agencies  could  be  made 
eligible  for  participation  in  the  program  on 
the  basis  of  their  gtiarantees  to  represent  In 
their  student  liody  the  ethnic  and  socio- 
economic composition  of  the  Inner-clty  popu- 
lation 

Principle     Adv. nice  Funding  Should  Be  Pro- 
vided for  the  Urban  Education  Grants 
By  far  the  most  negative  provision  In  cur- 
rent education  funding  legislation  Is  that  of 
current    fiscal     year    funding    arrangement* 
which  deny  adequate  time  to  plan  and  im- 
plement programs   Advance  funding  author- 
ity  for   the   education   grants   Is   imperative 
and.  If  f>oaelble.  the  approprliitlon  authority 
should  include  prt)vlslon  for  two-year  avail- 
ability  for  the   education   grants   as   oppiosed 
to    the    traditional    one-year    availability    of 
other  educational  grant  funds 
Principle:  Tliere  Should  Be  Provision  for  the 
Phasing   In   ol    Existing   Categorical   Grant 
Programs 

As  a  funding  principle  the  Task  Force  rec- 
ommends that  the  existing  programs  (  ESEA. 
VE.  NDEA.  EPDA)  be  phased  into  the  new 
existing  urban  educational  grants  on  a 
planned  basis.  Initially,  these  should  be  re- 
garded as  Integral  components  of  the  basic 
urban  educational  master  plan  After  a 
transition  period  (of  perhaps  two  years) 
these  categorical  grant  programs  should  l>e 
pha.sed  out  of  the  urban  educational  plan 
as  specific  and  legal  categorical  components 
and  their  funds  and  authority  merged  into 
the  new  urban  concept  This  will  permit 
flexibility  in  the  administration  of  funds  and 
avoid  other  administrative  trivia  In  the  proc- 
ess of  adequately  funding  urban  educational 
needs  It  should  also  facilitate  stronger  pro- 
gramming and  evaluation  and  permit  new 
concepts  to  take  hold  more  rapidly  The  phas- 
ing out  period  could  cover  a  one-  or  two- 
year  perUKl  depending  on  the  acceleration  of 
urb.iii  education  funding  provisions. 
Captrr  XI  -An    U  ban   tducation  Act 

Thf  co-t 
Aj  Chapter  II  of  this  report  demonstrated, 
the  liirge  cities  of  the  natMn  are  In  desperate 
need  of  hnaiuial  help  to  compens^ite  for  the 
special  educational  problems  and  the  heavy 
noii-educ.itlonal  costs  they  must  bear  They 
are  unable  to  meet  these  c  >st.x  a.s  well  a.s 
un.ible  to  provide  a  quality  education  t<i 
tirbaii  yfiungsters  with  the  res.'urces  cur- 
rently  available 

The  Task  Force  has  developed  a  suggested 
fin.ii'.ri.i:  niev  har.i^m  through  which  to  chan- 


nel Increased  educational  resources  Into  the 
cities,  utilizing  criteria  that  are  described 
In  this  chapter.  To  explain  this  mechanism, 
the  chapter  Is  presented  in  the  following 
sections:  11  the  mechanism  for  providing 
aid.  'i)  the  criteria  utilized  in  developing 
the  mechanism,  ;<  i  rationale  for  ma^^■lve 
funding  to  the  cities.  4i  the  need  for  guide- 
lines. 5 1  summary  ol  recuinmendations 
The  Mechnnlam  for  Providing  Aid 

The  Task  Force  submits  that  the  mecha- 
nism that  best  meets  urban  educational 
needs  Is  a  formula  thrit  will  provide  an 
addition  of  at  least  a  third  In  educational 
rcvouTc-  equipment,  teachers,  counselors, 
curriculum  planiiiiig,  etc  We  estimate  that 
III  terms  o!  an  Increment  to  current  local 
educational  expends f urea,  a  one-third  addi- 
tion to  resources  will  require  at  least  a  /i/fj/ 
perient  addition  to  current  local  educational 
eipenditurci  due  Ui  the  operation  of  supply 
and  demand  We  believe  that  such  an  Incre- 
ment In  city  school  resources  would  make 
possible  an  educational  program  approaching 
that  available  In  the  best  of  the  surrounding 
suburban  districts.  Such  a  program  will  not 
be  cheap  We  estimate  that  for  the  10,500 
schi^l  children  In  cities  over  100.000  popu- 
lation the  operational  cost  alone  would  fall 
between  15-6  billion 

The  Criteria  Utilized  In  Developing  the 
Mechanism 

111  developing  the  financial  mechanism  to 
channel  more  educational  resources  Into  the 
clues  stated  above,  the  following  criteria 
were   utilized: 

1  Urban  educational  aid  must  be  additive. 
It  should  not  permit  reduction  of  state- 
locttl  effort  nor  should  It  simply  function  to 
bid  up  educational  costs. 

2  Urban  education  aid  should  reflect  the 
degree  of  state-local  effort. 

It  must  recognize  communities  that  are 
taxing  themselves  the  moet 

3  Urban  education  aid  systems  should 
provide  opportunity  for  local  innovation. 
Imaginative  and  varied  approaches  to  educa- 
tion should  be  encouraged. 

4.  Urban  education  aid  should  be  designed 
to  improve  total  city  school  systems.  Em- 
phasis should  be  placed  on  the  special  edu- 
cational problem  of  the  city:  the  education 
of  the  socially,  economically,  and  educa- 
tional.y  disadvantaged;  but  this  emphasis 
should  not  exclude  Improvements  In  educa- 
tion f  ,r  the  entire  range  of  students  repre- 
sented in  large  city  school  districts. 
Rationale  for  M.isslve  Funding  to  the  Cities 

It  Is  our  view,  that  expenditures  of  at 
lea.st  the  atiove-described  magnitude  are  es- 
sential If  significant  Improvements  are  to 
be  made  m  urban  education  Marginal 
changes  are  not  enouijh  as  one  noted  study 
recently  concluded. 

•An  incremental  reduction  In  class  sue 
from  32  to  30  does  not  produce  measurably 
significant  gains  in  output,  even  as  an  In- 
crease In  materials  and  supplies  per  pupil 
from  $7  00  to  $9  00  will  produce  no  measur- 
ably signincaiit  gains  In  output.  But  these 
liiidings  tell  us  nothing  about  outcomes 
over  a  larger  range  of  variation.  A  reduction 
in  class  size  from  30  to  10  may  produce  ex- 
tremely significant  gains.  We  will  never 
know  until  we  try  "  iBurkhead.  et  al  ,  1967  > 

A  look  ill  the  disparity  between  selected 
central  cities  and  their  most  favored  sub- 
urbs gives  an  indication  of  the  current  range 
of  di.sparity  i  See  Table  1).  The  new  urban 
education  aid  program  we  are  proposing 
would  permit,  we  believe,  a  reduction  In 
cla.ss  size  by  an  average  of  4  to  10  students 
per  class,  a  number  equal  to  the  dlSference  in 
most  metropolitan  areas  between  the  best 
suburban  systems  and  their  central  cities. 

While  reduction  of  class  size  across  a 
whole  system  is  a  useful  measure  of  com- 
parative educational  resources,  the  aid  sys- 
tem b.  not  intended  to  bring  about  that  re- 
duction a.'-  :tn  end  in  i*.-elf   Because  the  sys- 
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tern  must  provide  full  scope  for  the  oper- 
ition  of  educational  Innovation,  school  sys- 
tems would  be  permitted  to  use  the  fundi 
to  provide  for  concentrated  remedial  work 
in  small  groups  of  perhaps  only  three  or 
f(,ur  students  where  that  seemed  most  ap- 
nropriate,  and  to  provide  television  or  other 
technologically  advanced  .instructional 
mechanisms  to  groups  of  150  or  200  stu- 
dents where  they  were  educationally  more 
appropriate.  But  the  use  of  class  size  as  an 
overall  measure  provides  a  criterion  that  is 
readily  available,  responsive  to  change,  and 
indicative  of  a  wide  range  of  educational 
benefits. 

TABLl   1      COMPARISOIi  Of   SUtCTtU  CiMRAL 
CITKS  AND  SUBURBS.  1967 


City  and  suburb 


Los  Angele? 

Beverly  Hills 
Sin  Francisco. . 

Palo  Alto  .. 
Chrcajo.  .. 

Evanston 

Detroit 

Grosse  Poinle 

SI.  Louo  Crty  

University  City.  - . 
New  York  City 

Great  Neck 

Cleveland 

Cleveland  Heights 
Ptiiiadelphia 

Lower  Menon      . 


Fall  1967 
enrollment 


64!),  Ob9 
9b,  014 
!)72.  026 
296.089 
116,789 
1,106.664 
IbJ,  3!)fj 
288,  Obb 


Per   pupil 

Pupil-  (ADM) 

teacher       enpeiid- 

ratK)  itures 


27 
17 
26 
2\ 
28 
18 
31 
22 
30 
22 
20 
16 
28 
22 
27 
20 


J601 
1,192 
693 
984 
571 
757 
530 
713 
525 
747 
854 

1,391 
559 
703 
617 
733 


Source  Kahn,  Gerald  and  Hughes.  Warren  A  Statistics  ot 
local  Public  School  Systems.  1967  National  Center  lor  [duca- 
tional  Statistics.  USOF. 

The  Need  for  Guidelines 
In  order  to  assure  that  the  new  aid  sys- 
tem accomplishes  better  education  and  not 
simply  more  expensive  educatun,  guide- 
lines must  be  developed  and  enforced  to  as- 
sure that  improvements  take  place.  The  use 


of  the  criteria  already  mentioned,  a  reduc- 
tion  in  overall  class  size,   is  one   available 
measure.  Others  may  be  developed  in  terms 
.if  (1)   new  equipment  that  the  system  has 
acquired,   (2)    the  provision  of  remedial  or 
specialized    personnel    in    greater    numbers 
than     were     previously     available     In     the 
schools,    and    (3)    by    measure    of    student 
academic  and  social   performance.   But   the 
guidelines  that  are  developed,   while   assur- 
ing that  aid  results  in  improved  educational 
resources,  must  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  overall 
rigid  categories  which  stme  experimentation 
and    change.    Particularly    in    the    areas    of 
urban  education,  new  and  imaginative  ap- 
proaches to  education  are  essential.  The  pro- 
posed  urban   aid   system   would   also   reflect 
state-local  effort  In  supporting  education  by 
being    calculated    as    a    proportion    of    cur- 
rent educational   expenditures,   less   current 
Federal  aid.  Thus  the  more  a  school  district 
raises  through  local  taxation  and  state  aid, 
the  higher  is  its  Federal  allocation.  This  is 
an  important  aspect  of  the  proposed  system, 
because  it  assures  that   new   Federal   funds 
cannot  become  an  excuse  for  lessened  state- 
local  efforts. 

The  purposes  for  which  the  new  urban  aid 
can  be  used  should  Impact  upon  the  total 
city  educational  system.  Emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  the  education  of  the  disadvan- 
taged, but  that  emphasis  should  not  be 
made  to  the  exclusion  of  the  full  range  of 
city  educational  efforts.  If  cities  are  to  stem 
the  movement  to  the  suburbs  and  the  flight 
to  private  education  of  middle  income  re- 
sidents urban  education  must  do  more  than 
equal  education  in  the  suburbs. 

Summary  of  Recommendations 
We  are  proposing,  then,  that  a  new  aid 
to  urban  education  program  be  developed 
to  Increase  urban  educational  resources  by 
approximately  one  third.  To  offset  higher 
costs  that  would  accrue  through  the  bidding 
up  of  scarce  resources,  the  formula  for  aid 
distribution  would  provide  cities  with  an 
amount  equal  to  one  half  of  their  total  In- 


structional costs,  less  the  amount  of  their 
current  Federal  aid  from  existing  programs. 
The  decision  to  focus  on  cities  is  not  meant 
to  suggest  that  certain  relatively  poor  and 
urbanized  suburbs  do  not  need  similar  as- 
sistance. Our  recommendation  is,  however, 
that  at  a  time  when  funds  for  domestic  pro- 
grams are  limited,  first  priority  be  given  to 
central  cities,  the  areas  where  the  needs  are 
most  pressing. 

Costs  of  the  program  would  depend  upon 
the  number  of  cities  included  in  the  program, 
and  the  scope  of  the  assistance  (e.g..  whether 
facilities  and  training  costs  would  be  added 
to  operational  costs).  The  following  sum- 
m.-iry  of  first  year  (1971-72)  and  full  year 
( 1974-75)  costs  is  presented  in  the  following: 

|ln  millions  ot  dollars! 


Fiscal 

years  1971- 

72 


Giouiil,  lOC.iXXj     : 

(a)  Planning  grants 

(b)  Dewekipnienl  grants 

(c)  Operalional  grants  ...       - 

(d)  Facilities (25  percent  ot(c)). 
(f)  Training  (5  percent  ol(c)) 

Total.. 


rro'iu  11   50,000'  : 

(a)  Planning  grants. 

(b)  Development  grants. 

(c)  Operational  grants... 

(d)  Facilities 

(e)  Training     . 


62.8 
407.4 


Fiscal 
year  1975 


5.  820.  0 

1.455.0 

291.0 


470.2 


16.7 
U&4 


7.5G6.0 


2, 790. 0 
697.5 
139.5 


Total. 


GioiiD  111,25.000'  : 

(a)  Planning  grants. 

(b)  Development  granls. 

(c)  Operatior,a   grants... 

(d)  Facilities  .. 

(p)  Training 


182.1 

18.2 
36.4 


3.627.0 


36.4 

2.548.0 
637.0 
127.4 


Total. . 
Giand  total. 


54.6 


706.9 


3,348.8 
^^14, 541. 8 


PROJECTION  OF  APPROPRIATION  REQUIREMENTS  UNDER  PROPOSED  URBAN  EDUCATION  ACT  (OPERATIONAL  GRANTS  BASfO  ON  J500  AND  MOO  PER  CHILD) 

jDollar  amounts  in  millions] 


Medium 


/ 


High 


High  20  percent 


Task  force 


1971  72 
Group  I.  cities  over  100,000: 

Planning  grants 

Devekipment  grants \ 

Operational  grants    .      .     - 

Facilities  at  25  percent  

Educational  training  at  5  perctnt 


Amount 


S48.9 
311.1 


Number 
of  cities 


Amount 


}62.8 
407.4 


Number 

ot  cities 


Amount 


J62.8 
407.4 


Number 
of  cities 


Amount 


Number 
ol  cities 


J62.8 
407.4 


Total. 


•f- 


360.0 


98 


Group  II.  cities  50.000  to  100,000: 

Planning  grants 

Development  grants — 

Operational  grants 

Facilities 

Educational  tiaining 


0  .. 
0  .. 
0  .. 
0  .. 
0  .. 


470.2 


2.9 
26.9 


129 


470.2 


11.7 

118.1 


129 


470.2 


129 


16.7 

165.4 


Tola! 


29.8 


30 


Group  III.  cities  25.000  to  50.000: 

Planning  grants...   .  

Development  giants 

Operational  giants 

Facilities. 

[ducalional  training 

T«UI 4 


0  .... 
0  ... 
0  .... 
0  .... 
0  .... 


0  .. 
0  .. 
0  .. 
0  .. 
0  .. 


129.8 


133 


182.1 


18.2  .. 
36.4  .- 


186 


Totil. 


360.0 


500.0 


600.0 


54.6 
706.9 


364 


1975 


AtJSOO 


At $300 


Group  I,  cities  over  100.0<X): 

Planning  grants 

Development  grants 

Operational  grants 

Facilities  at  25  percent . 

Educational  training  at  5  percent. 


1,164.6 

285,0 

50.4 


1,764.0 

444.0 

92.0 


2, 123.  0 
533.0 
104.0 


5. 820.  0 

1,455.0 

291.0 


3. 492.  0 
873.0 
174,6 


Total - -        l.MO" 


26 


2.300.0 


39         2,760.0 


47 


7, 566. 0         4,  539. 6 


129 


t-' 
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PROJECTION  OF  APPROPRIATION  REQUIREMENTS  UNDER  PROPOSED  URBAN  ED 

IDotUi  aoMtir.U  in  miHwnsI 


Hlfk 


Hi|h  JO  pvfctnl 


Tisk  loic* 


Amount  oiCil.es  AmouM  ol  cl.ej  Amount  otciliej 


NumbM 
Amount  ol  citin 


AT  S600        AT  tSOO 


.^uf  II  ciii«s  SC  000  lo  IW.OOO 
Planning  gfsnt^ 

0*y«<09meiil  p»«« 

Opaialioiui  grMils  ......... 

f  JCl  '*'«                        -  --  — -• 
HUCJUOMI  l<»l"H<t 


..»•-'••.•■ 


0 
0 
0 

« 


B 

a . 

0 

0 


"»2. 7S0  0        H  i7<  0 
697  S  418.5 

i».5         n.J 


3.62T.0         2.176.2 


IK 


Total. 


G.eui.  Ml  ci!i*i  ?^  MO  <o  WW 
Ptannint  (iMit^ 

Df»«'opmenl  JH 'Ij 

Oyentionii  Ji»»*»     ..—«»• 

^K^ll'«  

EiJucJtional  tratnins    . 


TOUI. 
Total 


The  Task  Force  recogulzea  ttial  the  pro- 
posed pro-am  munt  be  Implemented  m 
stages  Therefore.  It  la  recommended  thai 
eligible  areas  recelT«  ftrat.  planning  grania 
to  formulate  sp«<^"-<-'  P^^'^ra.m  pn  posals  and 
components  and  second  development  Rrauts 
with  which  to  initiate  the  program  on  a 
Umlted  scate  i  e  ^  a  sub-system  aa  a  demon- 
stration project  I  prior  to  full  Implementaii-n 
of  the  program  ,        ^ 

Also  lu  recognition  of  the  additional  ana 
Bpeolal  coetB  of  facilities  needed  to  carry  on 
expanded  activity,  the  Task  Forc«  proposes 
an  add-on  cast  estimated  at  20  percent  of 
operational  costs  as  the  sum  needed  to  ct-ver 
the  acqulalUon  of  space.  UkewUe.  the  addl- 
Uonal  coBl  of  irainins:  profemlonal  and  non- 
professional staff  in  new  roles  Is  acHnowl- 
edged  with  a  5  percent  increment  to  the 
operational  cost  estimate  These  Incremental 
C06t  factors  may  be  regarded  as  optional  costs 
to  be  included  or  eicluded  based  on  the  flsci.l 
resources  which  may  be  assigned  to  the 
prlurity  of  urban  education. 

Ttiere  la  an  Irony  In  expressing  educational 
ImprovemenSkin  dollar  terms  alune  Surely  no 
product  could  be  more  Intannlble  more  a 
matter  of  the  mind  and  the  spirit,  qualities 
not  easily  translated  into  money  values.  Yet 
as  one  dlsUnguuhed  educator  has  said: 

It  may  be  argued  that  simply  more  re- 
sources will  not  solve  the  education  prob- 
lem." .  .  There  is  much  uncertauiy  about 
how  educational  disadvantage  can  be  over- 
come One  thing,  however  Is  clear  It  cann'.  t 
be  done  cheaply.  ...  To  substitute  educa- 
Uonal  experimentation  and  Innovation  for 
increased  resources  is  to  sentence  those  ex- 
periments and  Innovations  to  failure  i  Camp- 
bell. 10M.  p   131 

The  proposed  program  for  urban  education 
aid   Is  designed  to  provide   the   resources   to 
make  education  in   the  cities  of   tho  nation 
at    least    equal    and    hopefully     superior    to 
edu'-atlon  anywhere  in  the  land 
Minority  Viewpoint 
A    niinonty    viewpoint    presented    by    one 
member  of  the  Task  Force  recommends  th.^t 
supplemental  Federal  funding  of  all  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education    In  all  classes 
of  school  districts  at  the  annual  level  of  »:30 
billion  on  a  formula  baais  which  recognizes 
a  r.ew  Federal  obligation  to  serve  the  general 
needs  of   the  schools   to   Improve   education 
for  ail  children. 


Backup  Stntement  to  the  Budget  Plans 
1  T.ie  schedule  for  budget  outlays  folio*  s 
the  concept  That  funds  for  planning  and 
development  be  allocated  fcr  a  two  year  pe- 
rKKl  to  implement  a  phis:ng-in  of  the  de- 
velopmental stage  as  soon  as  possible  with- 
out the  necessity  of  an  additional  Congres- 
sional appropriation  The  two-year  figure 
shown  does  not  Include  funds  to  be  allocated 
lor    oj.eratlon    of    the    progr.ims    tor    those 


LE.'Ka    ready    to   Implement    the   program    In 
the  second  year 

2  The  column  entitled  Task  Force  figures 
represents  those  current  estimates  of  the 
Ta^k  Force  of  what  Is  needed  to  attack  the 
urban  education  program  in  a  way  which 
promNes  some  level  of  success  The  Ta.sk 
Force  felt  that  any  less  than  the  demon- 
strated figures  would  be  wiusteful  and  inef- 
fectu.^1 

3  In  the  column  to  the  right  of  the 
amounts  shown  on  the  budget  chart  Is  a 
tlgure  lor  the  number  of  cities  which  should 
be  able  to  qualify  as  we  move  from  one  l»vel 
tJ  the  next.  The  point  simply:  The  more 
money;  the  more  cities.  (A  mathematical 
average  was  used  for  the  number  of  dues 
within  each  size  group  which  would  receive 
funds,  although  in  reality,  different  sl«t 
cities  will  be  receiving  dlflerent  amounts  of 
money  The  number  of  cities  in  each  group, 
iherelore.  represents  an  estimate  ) 

4     Operational    grants    have    been    com- 
puted on  both  a  MOO  and  a  •600  per  child 
basis     The    ilOO    tlgure    is    modeled    on    the 
California  standard  and  represents  our  esti- 
mation of  the  absolute  minimum  allotment 
for    an    adequate    program.    The    Ta.sk    Force 
recommends   »500   as   the   flg\ire   which    will 
begin    t  '   make   a   major   Impact  on   meeting 
the  needs  of  the  impoverished  urban  student 
C  ipter   XII    Short    term    recommertdations 
lor  urban  rdiiration 
Our     major     recommendations     are     long 
term   In   nature  which.   If   adopted,  will  en- 
tail the  drafting  of  new  legisUtk  n  ;  nd  the 
setuug  up  of  new  admlnlstraUve  structures. 
It  IS  expected  that  the  recommendations  will 
call    for    a    several-year    period    of    planning 
and  development  if  they  are  to  be  etTecilvely 
Implemented 

However  we  believe  that  there  Is  a  need 
for  immediatr  Oitton  In  the  held  of  urban 
education.  Therefore,  we  recommend  that 
the  following  short  term  mea-sures.  based  on 
exutlng  legislation  and  programs,  be  im- 
plemented during  the  next  fiscal  year  or  two 
to  help  resolve  the  crisis  in  urb.in  education 
Many  of  the  short  term  recommendations 
do  not  require  Congressional  action,  but 
rather,  could  be  Initiated  immediately 
through  adnuiiislrative  detl.-.lons 
ESEA.    Title    I 

1  We  stan'l  firmly  behind  ESEA  Title  I 
as  the  only  Federal  aid  program  currently 
providing  any  sizeable  number  of  doll.in 
for  the  education  of  dU.idvanta^ed  children 
We  believe  that  ESEA,  Title  I  must  be 
funded  at  or  near  full  atithorlzation  bef  re 
any  reasonable  test  can  be  made  of  the 
efTic.Lcy    of   compeasatory   education 

2  In  addition  to  Incre.^.^^d  funding;  ac 
ofTer  the  following  propoeals  for  tlic  im- 
provement  of   ESEA.   Title   I. 

I  a;   Provide  states  with  more  flexibility  In 


making  allocations  within  states  and  coun- 
ties ill  order  to  concentrate  Title  I  funds  In 
areas  with  high  proportions  of  seriously  dis- 
advantaged  pupils    OE   should   support   the 
Murphv    amendment   of   S.   221»   which   pro- 
vides  extra   funds   for  districts,  both   urban 
and  rural,  with  large  numbers  of  poor  chil- 
dren   Other  steps  should   be  taken  to  con- 
centrate Title  I  funds,  more  effectively,  such 
as    ( 1 )    lncria.se  the  minimum  number  and 
pe'rc-nt  of   disadvantaged   children  required 
for  LEA  eligibility.    |2(    propose  an  amend- 
ment   (or    a    change    in    reguUtlon)     which 
give-    fund  priority  to  schools  based  on  pro- 
p<.rtK.n     of     low     Income     population;      (31 
strengthen  Federal  guidelines  requiring  con- 
centration of  funds  within  local  school  dis- 
trlctJJ  (based  on  tubsystems.  etc  )  and  moni- 
tor (.heir  aumlulstratlon  by  the  states.  In  ad- 
dition   states,  could  use  various  Indices  for 
the  disadvantaged  population— poverty  level. 
density,   etc.- as   the   t>asla  for  special   con- 
centrated programs  In  central  cities,  allow- 
ing SUte   governments  the   power  to  with- 
hold some  of  their  Title  I  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose might  encourage  some  states  to  act  In 
this  way 

(b)  We  note  the  persistent  complaints  of 
local  and  State  officials  about  the  uncer- 
tainties of  Federal  program  funding  and  the 
loss  in  program  quality  that  arises  from  "slop 
and  Ro-  programming  signals.  Localities  ob- 
ject to  required  annual  proposals  and  eval- 
uatiuiis  which  are  unreallsUc  In  time  horizon 
and  rltualimc  process  Multi-year  objectives. 
proposals,  grants  and  evaluations  within 
categorical  aid  programs  might  make  more 
sense  Advance  appropriations  are  a  pre- 
requisite for  intelligent  use  of  the  money 

(c)  The  legislation  (ESEA.  Title  I)  should 
be  altered  to  Include  a  by-pass  for  the 
Federal  government  to  directly  aid  non- 
public schools  should  Slates  faU  to  meet 
their  responsibility  lu  this  area,  and  to 
make  non-LEAs  eligible  for  funds  where 
districts  fall  to  accept  Federal  requirements 
lor   racial  desegregation. 

(di  The  HEW  Audit  Agency  conducts 
reg\ilar  assesments  on  a  sampling  basis  of 
local  and  State  administration  of  ESEA.  Title 
1  The.'^e  audits  should  be  placed  on  a  cur- 
rent ba.sls  and  should  become  public  docu- 
ments for  \oca\  consumption  as  a  means 
of  policing  the  mtcgrl'y  of  local  officials 
Vocational  Education 

1.  The  administration  and  the  Congre.ss 
should  adequately  fund  all  parts  of  PL  90- 
576.  The  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
men-s  of  1968."  to  Increase  opportunities  for 
occupational  training  In  urban  areas. 

2.  T\\e  Commissioner  should  use  his  dis- 
cretionary powers  under  Part  C— Research 
and  Training,  Part  I>  Exemplary  Programs, 
and  Part  I— Curriculum  Development  to 
concentrate  funds  on  programs   to  aid   the 
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urban  dl.sadvanlaged.  The  Task  Force  rec- 
ommends that  such  programs  try  new 
approaches  to  vocational  and  technical  train- 
ing such  as  new  careers,"  which  train  peo- 
ple who  do  not  necessarily  have  a  high  school 
diploma  for  human  service  and  public  serv- 
iics  occupations:  open  admissions  policy  at 
post  secondary  schools  which  would  allow 
>(  ung  people  without  a  high  school  diploma 
to  begin  vocational  training;  Imaginative 
prf)Brams  for  the  disadvantaged  run  cooper- 
atively bv  Industry  and  the  public  schools; 
s-rengihened  vocational  guidance  and  place- 
ment; and  the  articulation  of  vocational  and 
ifchnlcal  education  into  the  general  cur- 
riculum. 

Expanded  Research  and  Demonstration 
1  We  support  the  recommendation  of  the 
HEW  Research  Subcommittee  that  top 
priority  be  given  to  educational  needs  of  dis- 
advantaged elementary  and  secondary  stu- 
dents particularly  In  the  areas  of  reading  and 
math  We  would  expand  this  by  recommend- 
ing that  Congress  set  aside  additional  funds 
lor  basic  educational  research,  laboratory 
testing  and  controlled  experiments  In  the 
field  of  the  disadvantaged.  We  also  recom- 
mend that  the  Office  of  Planning  and  Evalua- 
tion and  the  Bureau  of  Research  adopt  as 
their  chief  responsibility  the  development  of 
more  effective  research,  experimentation,  and 
program  evaluation  in  the  field  of  education 
of  the  disadvantaged.  This  would  include  the 
testing  of  such  new  approaches  and  de- 
centralization and  community  control;  new 
careers  at  the  high  school  level,  whereby 
youngsters  of  high  school  age  are  employed 
as  teacher  aides,  welfare  aides,  police  as- 
sistants, etc  :  and  the  effect  of  ethnic  studies 
on  student  performance. 

2.  The  results  of  research  must  be  de- 
veloped and  disseminated  In  a  useful  way; 
for  example,  in  the  form  of  models  which 
might  be  tried  In  classrooms  across  the 
nation  We  urge  that  the  new  R&D  office  In 
OE  disseminate  more  information  on  research 
and  evaluation  of  programs  for  the  dis- 
advantaged and  that  other  services  and 
models  for  disseminating  information  about 
the  disadvantaged  be  developed  and  tried. 

3.  The  regional  education  laboratories  and 
the  research  and  development  centers  should 
be  given  a  much  clearer  mandate  to  serve 
the  needs  of  disadvantaged  students  In  their 
areas  of  program  or  geographic  concern. 
Where  possible,  the  labs  should  be  linked  to 
supplementary  education  centers  under 
ESEA.  Title  III.  to  programs  under  Title  I. 
and  most  Importantly  to  teacher  training 
Institutes  and  local  training  programs. 

4.  There  should  be  more  of  an  effort  to 
Involve  a  wider  range  of  people  and  abilities 
In  the  entire  research  program  including 
particularly  school  administrators,  princi- 
pals, teachers,  parents  and  specialists  in  the 
field  of  education  of  the  disadvantaged.  A 
new  partlclpatlii^Krole  for  the  consumer  of 
educational  MT^ces  should  be  a  special 
concern  o^,»^earch  administrators. 

Training  Opportunities 
,.  There  should  be  more  of  an  effort  to 
bring  new  people  Into  the  field  of  education 
Including  low-Income  persons  from  ethnic 
minorities,  returning  veterans,  and  young 
people  from  ghetto  neighborhoods.  In  order 
to  promote  this  concept,  Institutes  for  na- 
tional leadership  development  related  to  the 
education  of  the  disadvantaged  should  be 
e.stablished  and  given  wide  visibility.  These 
institutes  would  train  low-Income  people 
and  veterans  who  have  shown  evidence  of 
leadership  for  positions  such  as  community 
liaison  workers  In  the  school  system.  The 
Head  Start  Supplementary  Training  Pro- 
grams might  serve  as  models  for  the  leader- 
ship institutes. 

2.  The  Teacher  Corps  currently  enrolls 
approximately  2200  Interns  and  453  team 
lenders  In  an  effort  to  recruit  new  person- 
nel In  poverty  area  schools  and  Institutions. 

Two-thirds  of  Corps  members  are  partici- 


pating to  Increase  the  number  of  interns  in 
Inner  city  schools  In  urban  poverty  pro- 
grams. The  Task  Force  urges  that  the  Teach- 
er Corps  and  lU  newest  model — the  Urban 
Teacher  Corps — ^be  eacpanded.  The  Urban 
Teacher  Corps  Is  currently  operating  In  eev- 
eral  large  cities  Including  Washington,  Chi- 
cago, and  Pittsburgh.  Under  the  Urban  Pro- 
gram, the  LEA  assumes  more  of  the  cost  of 
training  new  interns,  thereby  Increasing  their 
numbers  and  the  number  of  schools  which 
have  interns.  The  Urban  Teacher  Corps  could 
have  a  real  Impact  on  schools  in  large  city 
school  districts. 

3.  The  Commissioner  should  use  all  the 
power  at  his  discretion  to  urge  States  to 
change  their  certification  and  civil  service 
standards  to  help  facilitate  the  above  pro- 
posals. 

Higher  Education 

1.  Tl-e  Task  Force  supports  fuller  funding 
and  expansion  of  current  programs  which 
provide  assistance  to  qualified  but  needy 
young  people  who  want  to  pursue  a  college 
education.  These  Include  Upward  Bound, 
Special  Services,  Talent  Search,  and  the  fi- 
nancial aid  programs— Equal  Opportunity 
grants,  work-study,  NDEA  loans,  all  of  which 
are  presently  funded  far  below  present  level 
of  need. 

2.  We  support  the  recommendations  of 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  that,  in  order  to  compensate  for 
the  poor  level  of-eectmtiary  education  re- 
ceived by  ghetto  youth,  funds  be  made 
available  for  a  one-year  college  preparatory 
programs  for  disadvantaged  youth.  Such  pro- 
grams would  be  operated  by  community 
colleges  or  LEAs. 

Discretionary  Funds 
The  Commissioner  should  use  his  discre- 
tionary powers  under  the  various  Office  of 
Education  programs  to  aid  the  disadvantaged 
In  urban  areas.  Programs  such  as  Impacted 
Aid  and  others  (higher  education  construc- 
tion, libraries,  and  traditional  vocational  pro- 
grams) should  be  reoriented  to  more  directly 
affect  the  lives  of  the  disadvantaged.  New 
monies  which  may  be  allocated  for  these  pro- 
grams should  be  set  aside  for  seed  capital 
for  planning  and  Instituting  urban  educa- 
tion programs.  New  programs  such  as  the 
Bilingual  and  Dropout  Prevention  titles 
should  be  assigned  specific  mandates  for  pro- 
gram quality  development. 

Financial  Aid  to  Urban  Districts 

One  of  the  key  statistics  upon  which  Fed- 
eral policy  Is  built  Is  the  aggregate  Federal 
aid  to  each  local  educational  agency.  To  date, 
there  Is  no  one  source  which  could  tell  us  the 
total  amount  and  the  breakdown  of  Federal 
funds  going  to  urban  school  districts.  We 
therefore  urge  that  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  annually  collect,  prepare, 
and  pubUsh  data  on  the  flow  of  Federal  funds 
to  the  central  city  school  districts  in  each  of 
the  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas. 
National  Commission 

We  firmly  recommend  that  the  administra- 
tion propose  that  the  Congress  establish  a 
"National  Commission  on  the  Future  Financ- 
ing of  American  Education,"  which  would 
have  a  broad  charter  to  look  at  every  con- 
ceivable type  of  revenue-producing  device 
from  traditional  Treasury  grants-in-aid  to 
the  exotic  and  the  visionary.  For  example,  the 
Commission  and  its  professional  staff  should 
look  at  the  experience  of  other  countries  and 
some  of  our  States  which  have  obtained  edu- 
cational funds  through  lotteries  and  other 
types  of  voluntary  public  service  contribu- 
tions. Such  a  Commission  should  also  have  a 
charter  broad  enough  to  study  and  recom- 
mend  changes   in  State   and   local   taxation 

policy. 

National  Advisory  Council 
In  appointing  the  new  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of 
Disadvantaged  Children  we  strongly  recom- 


mend that  the  administration  give  greater 
weight  to  the  Inclusion  of  poor  people  direct- 
ly on  the  Council  and  that  the  Council  be 
given  a  clear  mandate  to  look  at  all  Federal 
programs  in  this  area  .  .  .  not  Title  I  alone 
Rural  Areas 
The  Ta.sk  Force  assignment  was  to  examine 
the  needs  and  recommend  programs  designed 
to  serve  the  priority  of  urban  areas.  We  be- 
lieve those  needs  to  be  different  from  and  to 
deserve  consideration  over  the  needs  of  rural 
areas  in  view  of  population  migration  and 
other  pressures  affecting  urban  areas.  How- 
ever, it  is  abundantly  clear  that  rural  poverty 
is  a  significant  problem  which  deserves  com- 
parable examination  to  urban  areas.  It  is  also 
our  conclusion  that  the  needs  of  the  two 
areas  contain  important  differences  that  de- 
serve distinctive  treatment. 

/  FOOTNOTES 

National  Education  Association.  Re- 
search Division.  Estimates  o)  School  Statis- 
tics. 1968-69.  Research  Report  1968-Rlf. 
Washington.  DC.   The  Association.   1968. 

-Note  on  Terminology:  The  terms  Stand- 
ard   Metropolitan    Statistical    Areas,  ^Metro- 
polilan   Areas,   and   SMSA's  are   used   inter- 
changeably to  refer  to  areas  defir.ed  by  the 
Census  Bureau   as  having   (1)    at  least   one 
city  of  50.000  inhabitants  and  (2)  the  contig- 
uous   counties    that    are    socially    and    eco- 
nomically integrated  with  the  central  cities. 
Central  cities  refers,  of  course,  to  the  core 
cities  of  SMSAs.   The   OCC,  outlying  areas. 
and  suburbs  are  used  to  refer  to  the  areas 
outside  the  central  cities  but  within  SMS.^s. 
For  a  more  precise  and  detailed  explanation, 
see    1960    Census   of   Population   definitions. 
'  See    Alan    K.    Campbell    "Socioeconomic 
and    Governmental    Characteristics    related 
to   Education."   In   R.   J.   Havighurst-Mefro- 
politanism:  Its  Challenge  to  Eduction.  67th 
Yearbook  of  the  NSSE.  Chicago:   University 
of   Chicago   Press    1968    pp.    25-27.   See    also 
Current     Population     Reports.     Population 
Characteristics    Series   p.   20,    No.    181    April 
21,   1969,  Bureau   of  the   Census  USGPO.   A 
recent  projection  of  the  racial  composition  of 
central  cities  and  their  suburban  rings  an- 
ticipates   that    non-white    population    will 
reach  30.7';    in   central   cities   and   6.1'c    in 
the  suburbs  by   1985.  See   The  Challenge  of 
American's    Metropolitan    Population    Out- 
look— 1960  to  1985.  Prepared  for  the  National 
Commission    on    Urban    Problems    by    P.    L. 
Hodge     and     P.     M.     Hauser,     Washington: 
USGPO,  1968  pp.  25-31,  esp.  Table  III-7  p.  31. 
Despite  these  figures,  the  increase  in  absolute 
numbers  of  non-whites   In  CK;C   areas   will 
probably  bring  about  a  greater  concern  with 
the  relationship  of  race  and  disadvantage  to 
education  there,  particularly  In  those  sub- 
urbs which  are  having  a  much  higher  black 
growth  rate  than  the  national  norm. 

'  Bureau  of  the  Census,   Trends  in  Social 
and   Economic   Conditions   in   Metropolitan 
Areas,  p-23.  No.  27,  Feb.  7,  1969,  p.  39. 
^  Ibid.  p.  42. 

•U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  1967  Cen- 
sus of  Governments,  Vol.  4.  Finances  of 
School  Districts,  Table  I,  p.  9. 

•  OE  staff  telephoned  superintendents'  of- 
fices of  ten  large  city  school  systems  and 
those  of  outlving  suburbs  and  requested  ap- 
proximate per  pupil  expenditures.  Figures 
for  six  were  conveyed  by  telephone. 

"See  Sacks,  Educational  Finance  in  Large 
Cities,  forthcoming  from  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity Press,  1970,  volume  In  the  Education  in 
Large  Cities. 

•■  For  full  dress  dlscusslonr  of  the  economic 
and  legal  aspects  of  Inequity  In  State  and 
local  expendlttire  for  education,  see,  for  the 
former  Charles  S.  Benson,  The  Cheerful  Pros- 
pect: A  Statement  on  the  Future  of  American 
Education,  Boston,  Houghton  &  MlfHln,  1965: 
and  for  the  legal  questfcns,  see  Arthur  Wise. 
Rich  Schools,  Poor  Schools. 

'"  Title  I — ESEA :  A  Review  and  A  Forward 
Look — 1969.  Fourth  Annual  Report.  The  N.  - 
tional    Advisory    Council   on    the   Educ.ition 
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of  Dis.<dvanta«ed  Children.  Wfcsliingtt'n.  D  C  . 

1969.  p    13  .     , 

■  For  a  full  discMWion  of  maiiy  of  thfse 
problenu.  s*e  Stephen  K  Bailev  and  EUiih  K 
M«Cer  ISEA  The  OStce  of  fcdurotion  Ai- 
.•./:'i;s:t--.<  a  Lau..  Syricuse  S>riv-u=e  Uulver- 
si'v  Press.  1968.  Chiip:crs  IV  ar.d  V 

'•  A  standard  deflp.ltlon  of  pc.verty  Is  given 
Ir.   conjunction   with   the   dats   presented   m 

Table  5 

"Chapter  IV  considers  the  problems  ot  in- 
.ind  out-mlgraticu  m  detail 

•  SMSA  refers  to  Stand.ird  Me:ropontau 
S-atUtical  Area  which  is  detined  as  a  county 
rr  group  of  contlffunis  counties  which  In- 
clude one  central  city  or  more  or  -twin 
cities  •  with  a  combined  p-'pulatlon  of  at  lenst 
50  000  The  title  of  a  SMSA  Identifies  the 
central  city:  our.«lde  central  city  Is  the  bal- 
ance of  the  SM^A  In  New  England.  SMSAs 
c.msi.st  of  towns  and  cities  iiiste.id  c.f  coun- 
ties Central  ci£:<-<  refers  of  course,  to  the 
core  cities  of  SMSA  f  The  term  OCC  outlining 
areas,  and  suburbs  are  u>ed  to  refer  to  the 
areaa  cuUide  tl.e  ceuira!  cities  but  wUhm 
SIASA  3  FuT  a  more  precise  and  tle-.uled  cx- 
piaiiatlon.  see  1960  Census  of  Population 
detlniUous 

An  unemplovmeut.  rate  of  6  percent  lor 
the  nation  is  considered  to  be  at  the  receiiion 
level,  according  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
'Discrepancies  among  figures  are  'un- 
doubtedly due  to  dltTerences  in  ian.pllng  pro- 
cedures, eg.  One  Year  Later  (lS69i  Is  con- 
cerned primarily  with  Inner  city  youth  in  the 
cities  These  figures  are  concerned  with  the 
labor  force  In  general 

Material  concerning  the  blaclc  woman  s 
employment  lu  relation  lo  that  of  the  black 
male  was  provided  by  the  Center  fT  Urban 
Education  in  New  Yurk  City 

-  The  Department  of  Housing  und  Urban 
Development  cUsdfles  substandard  housint: 
as  that  housing  reported  by  the  VS  Bureau 
of  Census  i  1 )  sound  but  lacking  lull  plumb- 
ing; |2)  deteriorating  and  lacking  full 
plumblm?    or  i3)  dUapldaied. 

••  Moder j-.e  ■  mc-mfs  are  above  low  in- 
comes but  are  lower  than  middle"  Incomes, 
as  of  this  time,  moderate  incomes  would  be 
considered    as    ranging    between    M.OOO    and 

•This  table  also  clearly  shows  a  point  pre- 
viously made  concerning  the  numbers  and 
percents  of  white  and  non-white  women  who 
are  heads  of  poverty  households 

=>  The  extended  familv  is  one  which  usually 
Ir  eludes  three  generations  living  together  or 
It  can  also  Include  aunts  and  uncles  Thtis, 
the  children  may  have  more  ■parents"  than 
their  middle  class  counterparts  have. 

•--'  Supporting  data  In  this  chapter  are  se- 
lective due  Lirgely  to  limited  preparaii>.n 
time  Because  of  such  selecMvlty  some  i-f 
the  studies  reported  undoubtedly  can  be 
contradicted  by  others  Several  ccmp.i^lte 
studies  In  chart  or  tabular  f  Tm  are  included 
which  were  prepared  by  the  Center  for  Urban 
Education  In  New  York 

»■  DatA  and  projectlcns  In  this  paragraph 
were  provided  bv  the  Center  for  Urban  Edu- 
cation. 

-'These  figures  do  not  necessarily  contra- 
dict those  on  Tab'?  10  in  Chapter  3 
The  Utter  dealt  w.th  a  more  specie  age 
group  and  may  have  employed  di!Terent  sam- 
pling procedures,  probably  drawing  Its 
s.i.niple  from  the  labor  fjrce  and  not  from  • 
population  conUlnlng  significant  numbers 
of  dropovits. 

•"  All  data  in  the  following  section  on  per- 
sonnel were  provided  by  the  Center  for  Urban 
Education   unless  otherwl5e  noted. 

^  Robert  Rosenthal  and  Lenore  Jacobson. 
Pygmalion  in  the  Claairoom.  Teacher  Eipcc- 
tat-.ons  and  Pupil  Intellectual  Development 
.Sew  York  Holt  R:neh»rt  &  Winston.  1968): 
Joe  Louis  Rempson,  An  Exploratoru  Study  to 
Hf!r}  Increase  the  Number  of  Parents  Who 
Make  In-Schocl  Contacts  in  Low-Urban  Area 
PLblic  Elemeniarj;  Schools.  Doctor's.  Teach- 


er s  College  Columbia  University.  1969. 
Charles  Edward  Flowen.  Effects  of  ii-huro'y 
Accelf  ated  Group  Placement  on  the  Tested 
Academic  Arhierement  of  EducatwnaUy  Ois- 
ad!  an'aged  Students.  D^>ctor  s  Columbia  Unl- 
ver-.itv .  1966 

-  Data  supplied  by  E.xecutlve  Director  of 
P\ipil  Personnel.  Miiviaukee  Schi>ol  System 
'■  Figures  supplied  over  the  telephone  by 
personnel  from  the  National  Center  lor  Social 
Studies.  Social  and  Rehabllr.atlou  Service. 
Departmen*  of  Health  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. ^  ^ 

■  Figures  supplied  over  the  telephone  by 
peis.innel  from  the  Bureau  of  Pnson.s.  U  S 
Departm.-nl  of  Justice  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Depar-ment  of  Correcuons. 

"Figures  bused  on  Individu.il  Tax  Returns 
f..r  lyC7,  Intern. il  Revenue  Service.  U  S 
Tre.isurv  Dopartincnt. 

In  40  of  the  100  largest  cities,  the  school 
district  and  the  city  are  exactly  coterminous 
In  the  remaining  cases,  there  Is  deviation 
from  cotermmality  Often  the  bound.iry  dif- 
ferences are  small,  but  sometimes  they  arc 
sizeable  However,  problems  from  these  dll- 
fe'-ences  are  those  of  management  not  of 
principle  As  such  they  can  be  handled  by 
aamaiisiraiive  policy 


Appendix  I    Membership  or  the  Urb.\n  Edi- 
c.^Tios  T.^SK  Force  or  the  Defartme-nt  or 

HI..M.TH.    EDV.  ATI'IN.    AND    WeI  lARE 

Chairman.  Wilson  C.  Riles.  Director,  Di- 
vision of  Compensatory  EducaUon.  Stale  of 
California. 

Cochairman:  John  F.  Hughes  DlrecUor. 
DUlslon  of  Compeusatt ry  EdueaUon.  US 
Office  of  Education 


COMUITTEk 

I  Organization  and  Authority.  Pareiit- 
C  .uimunitv  Involvement  Chairman.  Mr 
Dai.  Id  Seelev.  Director,  Public  Education  As- 
sc«:iaUon.  New  York.  New  York.  Cochairman. 
Mrs.  Elinor  Wolf,  Coordlnil^^r  for  CiU/eii 
Participation.  U  S.  OfBce  of  Education         ^ 

II.  Education  Program  Components;  Na- 
tional Assessment  Chairman.  Mrs  Joele 
Bain  Area  Superintendent,  Los  Angeles 
Public  Schools.  Cochairman.  Dr  Anne  O 
Hughes.  Education  Program  Specialist.  US 
Oflice  of  Education 

III  Financial  Resources.  Governmental 
Relations.  Chairman,  Mr  James  A.  Kelly. 
Executive  Associate,  National  Urban  Coali- 
tion W.ushlnBton.  DC:  C.x-halrman,  Jemme 
T  Mtirphv  Formerly  Associate  Director.  Na- 
tl,n  il  Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of 
Disadv, imaged  Children    Washington.  DC 

IV  Racial  and  Ethnic  IstUaUon.  Pacllilles. 
MetropoUtan  Planning  Chairman.  Mr  Hnr- 
land  Randolph.  Vice  President  for  Planning 
and  Development,  Federal  City  College. 
Waahlngt  m.  DC  ;  Cochairman.  Mr  Oecar 
Mima  Chief  Education  Advisor.  Model  ClUes 
AdmlnlstraUon  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  Waahlngton.  D  C 

V  Educational  AlternaUves  Chairman. 
Mrs.  Gwvn  Jonea-Davts.  Ttie  Way  School, 
Minneapolis.  Cociiainnan.  Mr  Richard  Carl- 
son. Budget  Ex.in.luer   Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

MEMBERS     or     TH£     '  MAM     EDUCATION     TASK 

Pt'BC« 

MUton  E  Akers.  Executive  Director.  Na- 
tional A.s,sociauon  1  JT  the  Education  of 
Young  Children. 

Robert  Aptekar.  Assistant  Director  Pro- 
grnm  Development  DlvUslon,  Community  Ac- 
uon  Program.  Office  of  Econonuc  Opportu- 
nltv.  Washington,  DC 

E<lward  A.  Bantel.  Professor  of  Education 
and  Psycholo^.  Oakland  Unlverslt;-  Roches- 
ter. Michigan 

Thomas  J  Bums.  Assistant  to  the  Deputy. 
OfBc*  of  the  Associate  Conunlasloner  for 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education.  01Bc« 
of  Education. 

Alan  K.  Campbell.  Dean.  Maxwell  Gradu- 
al* School,  Syracuse  UnlvexsUy.  Syracuse. 
New  York. 


John  Cantwell.  Program  Coordinator,  Bu- 
reau of  Research.  Division  of  Educational 
Latwraiories.  Office  ol  Education 

John  Clieston  Deputy  Assistant  Secretiirv 
lor  Pri.>gra:n  Planning  and  Evaluaium,  De- 
par;,!ncni  of  Labor. 

John  Cicco.  Deputy  Superintendent.  Dio- 
ce.se  of  Pliusburgh.  Pittsburg  .  Pennsylvania 
Ronald  Cox.  Stair  A.ssistani  to  the  State 
.Senate.  State  Caplttil.  .'^acrameuto.  California 
George  Dawson.  Special  As-slstant  to  tlu- 
As-sociate  Conimls-sioner  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion, Bureau  of  Higher  Education,  Ottice  of 
Ediication 

R>l)ert  A  Deiitler.  Director.  Center  lor 
Urban  Education.  Ncv^  York.  New  York. 

Alva  R.  Dittrlck.  Executive  Vice  President. 
Re-icarch  Council  of  the  Great  Cities  Pro- 
gram for  School  Improvement,  Washington. 
DC. 

.Anthony  Downs.  Senior  Vice  President. 
Real  Estate  Research  Corporation.  Chicago, 
Illinois 

Norman  Drachler,  Superintendent,  Detroit 
Public  Schools   Detroit,  Michigan 

Bessie  Draper.  Parent  Program  Specialist. 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity — Head  Start. 
Washington    D  C 

Mr  Chester  Finn.  Staff  Assistant.  The 
White  Hi  use.  Washington    DC 

Dorothy  Gilford.  Assistant  Commissioner, 
National  Center  for  Education  rutlstlcs.  Of- 
fice of  Education 

Herman  R  Guldberg.  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Board  of  Education.  Rochester,  Ne\^■ 
Yrrk. 

Martin  Quia,  Specialist  on  Group  Care. 
Children's  Bureau,  I>epartment  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Samuel  Halperln.  Director.  Educational 
StaT  .Seminar.  Washington,  DC. 

Kenneth  Hasklns,  Principal.  Morgan 
Community    School.    Washington.   D  C 

Richard  Hays,  Program  Analyst,  Office  of 
the  Secretary.  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion  and  Welfare 

Ermon  O  Hogan.  Education  Specialist.  Na- 
tional Urban  Leagtie,  Inc..  New  York,  New 
York 

H  T  James.  Dean.  School  of  Education. 
Stanford  University,  Stanford.  California. 

Christopher  8    Jencks.  Co-Dlrectcr.  Cam- 
bridge  Institute.  Cambridge,   Massachusetts, 
Ge  )rge  W    Jone?    Director.  Task  Force  on 
Urban    Education,   NEA.   Washington.   DC. 

Bernard  Kaplan,  Director,  Office  of  Plan- 
ning, State  Department  of  Education,  Tren- 
ton. New  Jersey. 

Otto  P  Legg  Senior  Program  Offlrer.  Pro- 
grim,  Planning  and  Evaluation  Staff,  Divi- 
sion of  Vocational  Education,  OfBce  of  Edu- 
cation 

John  P  Mallan.  Senior  Staff  Member,  The 
Urban  Institute,  Washington.  DC 

Carl  L  Mirbur^er.  Commlseloner  of  Edu- 
cation, State  Department  of  Education. 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 

James  Mauch,  Director.  OfRce  of  Research 
and  Field  Services.  Onlverf=ltT  of  Pittsburgh, 
Scho<jI  of  EducaOon,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
v.mla. 

Richard  McCann.  Division  of  Educational 
Laboratories,  Bureau  of  Research.  Office  of 
Education. 

Francis  Murnaghan,  Prerldent,  Baltimore 
School  Board.  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Joseph  C  Paige,  Director,  Urban  Adult 
Education  Ii.'t!tute.  Detroit.  Michigan. 

Suz  nne  Price.  Division  of  Equal  Educti- 
tknal  Oppcr  unities.  Bure.au  of  Elementary 
and  Spf-nidary  Educ  '.tK^n.  OfBce  of  Education. 
Malcolm  Provus,  Director  of  Research, 
Board  of  Public  Education.  Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania. 

Irving  Ratchlck  Coordinator  of  Title  I. 
ESEA.  State  Education  Depajtment.  Albany, 
New  York. 

J.  WlUlam  Rloux.  President.  MerrlU-Pal- 
mer  lusUtute.  Detroit.  Michigan. 

Armando  Rodrlgue*.  Mexican-American 
Affairs  Unit,  Office  of  Education. 
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Michael  Russo.  Chief,  Planning  and  Eval- 
uation, Division  of  Vocational  Education, 
U  S.  Office  of  EdueaUon. 

Flora  B.  Seefeldt,  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin. 

David  Selden,  President,  American  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers,  Washington,  D.C. 

Charles  H.  Smith,  Associate  Director, 
K:Hkefeller  Foundation.  New  York,  New 
York. 

Howard  Vincent.  Office  of  Program  Plan- 
ning and  Evaluation.  Office  of  EdueaUon. 

c.irol  T.  Hobson.  Chief,  Elementary -Sec- 
ondary Survey  Branch,  National  Center  for 
Educational  Statistics,  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Bernard  C.  Wateon.  Deputy  Superintend- 
ent. Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  Philadel- 
phia. Pennsylvania. 

Patricia  Worlock.  Special  Assistant  for 
Program  Development,  New  Jersey  Depart- 
ment of  Community  Affairs.  Trenton,  New 
Jersey. 

ST  ATT 

Barbara  H.  Deslnd,  EdueaUon  Program 
Specialist,  Bureau  of  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education,  Division  of  Compensatory 
Education. 

Stephen  E.  HerblU.  Formerly  Consultant 
on  Reeearch  Activities,  Campaign  Systems, 
Inc..  Washington.  DC 

John  J.  McOarraghy,  Formerly  EdueaUon 
Program  Specialist,  Bureau  of  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education,  Division  of  Com- 
pensatory Education. 

Sheila  PlatofT.  EdueaUon  Program  Assist- 
ant, Bureau  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Edtieatton,  Division  of  Compensatory  Edu- 
eaUon. 

Corlnne  Slattery,  EdueaUon  Program  A»- 
Blstant.  Bureau  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
EdueaUon,  Division  of  Compensatory  Edu- 
eaUon. 

Appendix  II.  Urban  Education  Task  Porce, 
History  and  0«ganization 

On  March  II.  1969.  Robert  H.  Pinch,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health,  BducaUon, 
and  Welfare,  announced  the  formaUon  of  a 
number  of  task  forces  to  assist  him  In  the 
Department's  long-range  planning,  budget- 
ing and  legislative  process.  Eleven  of  these 
new  task  forces  were  in  the  field  of  eduea- 
Uon. 

•me  Urban  EdueaUon  Task  Force  was  a 
part  of  this  newly-initiated  planning  proc- 
ess within  the  Department.  Dr.  Wilson  C. 
Riles.  Director  of  the  Division  of  Compen- 
satory Education  for  the  California  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  agreed  to  serve  a* 
Chairman  of  the  Task  Porce.  His  Cochair- 
man was  designated  as  John  P.  Hughes,  Di- 
rector of  the  Division  of  Compensatory  Edu- 
cation, Bureau  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education,  In  the  Office  of  EdueaUon. 

This  parUeular  Task  Porce  took  on  special 
Importance  because  of  the  high  priority  as- 
signed by  Dr.  James  E.  Allen,  Jr..  then  As- 
sistant Secretary/  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion-designate, to  finding  solutions  for  the 
educational  crisis  In  the  urban  areas  of  our 
NaUon.  By  September,  1969,  the  Task  Porce 
was  to  formulate  recommendaUons  for  steps 
that  could  be  taken  by  the  AdmlnlstraUon 
to  deal  effecUvely  with  this  crisis.  The  rec- 
ommendaUons were  to  be  supported  by  a 
detailed  program  memorandum  or  report, 
detailed  budget  plans,  and  any  policy  studies 
which   the  Task  Force  felt  necessary. 

To  accomplish  this  mission,  the  Chairman 
and  Co-chairman  issued  a  call  to  educational 
leaders  across  the  country — parents,  public 
and  private  school  administrators,  university 
professors,  representatives  of  the  Federal 
Government,  school  board  members  and  offi- 
cials of  concerned  private  organizations — to 
serve  on  the  Task  Force  In  this  major  under- 
taking. There  was  a  very  generous  response 
from  these  people,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
membership  list  of  the  Task  Porce  and  their 
contributions  to  the  work  of  the  Task  Porce. 
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At  the  same  time,  a  small  supportive  staff  of 
staff  members  from  the  Division  of  Compen- 
satory Education  and  private  consultants  was 
assembled. 

April  39.  1969,  marked  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Task  Porce  membership.  Held  In  Wash- 
ington, Its  major  Initial  concern  was  an 
Identification  of  the  critical  problems  con- 
fronting urban  education  and  an  exploration 
of  possible  solutions.  The  Task  Force  was 
divided  into  five  separate  committees  in  order 
to  more  easily  deal  with  certain  aspects  of 
the  total  urban  education  problem.  These 
committees  and  their  respective  chairmen 
were  as  follows: 

1.  Organization  and  Authority.  Parent- 
Community  Involvement:  David  Seeley, 
Chairman,  Elinor  Wolf,  Co-Chairman. 

2.  Educational  Program  Components,  Na- 
tional Assessment:  Josle  Bain.  Chairman; 
Anne  O.  Stemmler,  Co-Chalrman. 

3.  Financial  Resources;  Government  Re- 
lations: James  A.  Kelly,  Chairman;  Jerome 
T.  Murphy,  Co-Chairman. 

4.  Racial  and  Ethnic  IsolaUon,  FaeiUUes, 
Metropolitan  Planning:  Harland  Randolph. 
Chairman;   Oscar  Mlms,  Co-Chairman. 

6.  EklucaUonal  AlternaUves:  Gwyn  Jones- 
Davis,  Chairman;  Richard  Carlson,  Co- 
Chalrman. 

As  a  result  of  this  April  Meeting,  each  of 
the  above  chairmen  drafted  a  report  which 
was  circulated  within  the  membership  of 
the  separate  committees.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Task  Porce  staff  was  developing  a  Legis- 
laUve  Proposal  for  Urban  Education  Pro- 
grams in  response  to  certain  legislative  de- 
mands on  the  Secretary  and  Commissioner 
Allen  which  necessitated  the  Immediate  de- 
velopment of  some  tentative  recommenda- 
tions concerning  urban  education. 

The  five  individual  committee  reports  and 
the  legislative  proposal  were  the  subject  of 
discuoaion  at  the  next  Task  Force  Meeting  in 
Wasblngtoo  on  June  6-7.  Out  of  this  meet- 
ing, there  developed  five  short-term  legisla- 
tive recommendaUons  concerning  full-fund- 
ing of  Title  I  and  additions  to  the  TlUe  I 
guidelines.  These  were  submitted  to  Com- 
missioner Allen  on  June  9.  In  addition  the 
Task  Porce  Indicated  at  the  meeting  certain 
directions  ^^ilch  an  urban  education  legisla- 
tive proposal  should  follow.  These  direc- 
tions are  reflected  In  the  final  Task  Porce 
report. 

Subsequent  to  the  June  meeting,  the  staff 
was  Involved  in  preparing  the  first  draft  of 
the  Report.  This  draft  was  submitted  as  part 
of  a  July  15  Interim  report  to  the  over-all 
Education  Task  Porce.  It  was  also  sent  to  the 
members  of  the  Urban  Education  Task  Force 
for  preliminary  review  prior  to  the  last  full 
meeting  of  the  group  which  was  held  on 
July  25. 

The  focus  of  this  meeting  was  a  somewhat 
detailed  discussion  of  needed  additions  to 
and  revisions  of  the  first  draft.  The  staff  was 
given  more  specific  directions  about  some 
of  the  issues  which  had  not  as  yet  been 
settled,  including  the  funding  of  educational 
alternatives,  the  Involvement  of  nonpublic 
schools  and  the  most  effective  role  for  the 
States  to  play  in  assisting  the  city  schools. 

A  revised  draft  wa«  mailed  to  Task  Porce 
members  in  September,  1969.  Comments  on 
this  draft  were  in  turn  incorporated  Into  a 
third  draft  which  was  then  sent  out  for  re- 
view in  October,  1969.  Following  a  survey  to 
determine  reactions  of  Task  Porce  members 
to  the  report.  Dr.  Riles  and  Mr.  Hughes  called 
a  meeting  of  Task  Force  Chairmen  on  No- 
vember 21,  1969,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing minority  viewpoints,  suggested  modi- 
fications and  Incorporating  them  Into  the 
final  Report.  The  past  weeks  have  been  spent 
in  the  final  editing  of  the  Report.  Through 
the  cooperative  efforts  of  many  people,  the 
completed  report  of  the  Urban  ■  EdueaUon 
Task  Porce  is  now  ready  for  submission  to 
Secretary  Finch  and  Commissioner  Allen  for 
their  consideration  and  future  action. 


Appendix  III.  Note  on  METHODOLCXiY  roa 
Cuafteb  II ' 
The  methodology  used  in  this  study  fol- 
lows the  techniques  developed  by  Brazer  - 
and  Campbell  and  Sacks  '■  in  making  central 
city/outside  central  city  comparisons.  Where 
cities  are  coterminous  with  county  bounda- 
ries or  they  have  no  overlying  governments 
the  allocation  is  purely  mechanical;  the  cen- 
tral city  and  outside  central  city  are  handled 
as  Independent  units.  This  procedure  ap- 
plies where  the  central  city  provides  all — or 
nearly  all — local  government  services  (e.g.. 
New  York  City.  Baltimore,  Boston,  and 
Washington.  D.C),  and  also  where  there  are 
overlying,  but  exactly  coterminous,  govern- 
ments (e.g.,  San  Francisco.  Philadelphia, 
Denver.  New  Orleans  and  St.  Louis). 

Elxcept  for  San  Francisco,  the  fiscal  data 
for  the  cities  noted  above  and  for  their  out- 
lying areas  are  based  entirely  on  published 
data  in  the  Local  Government  Finances  in 
Selected  Metropolitan  Areas  volume  and  in 
City  Government  Finances  in  1964-65,  and 
on  the  comparable  data  for  1957. 

■Where  there  Is  more  than  one  central  city 
In  a  SMSA  they  are  considered  as  a  single 
unit  In  the  central  city  comparisons.  Thus, 
San  Francisco  Is  consolidated  with  Oakland. 
Oakland  is  not  a  elty-county  and  hence  calls 
for  an  allocation  of  county  fiscal  data  be- 
tween Oakland  and  the  remainder  of  Ala- 
meda County. 

In  order  to  attribute  to  each  central  city 
the  relevant  financial  Items  of  the  county  In 
which  it  Is  located  and  of  any  other  overyllng 
local  governments  (mainly  school  dLstricts 
and  special  districts)  It  was  necessary  to  se- 
cure underlying  Census  survey  forms  and 
worksheet  data  for  1964-65.  These  were  made 
available  to  the  Commission  by  the  Govern- 
ments Division,  Bureau  of  the  Census.  For 
1957,  such  Information  was  published  In  the 
1957  Census  of  Governments. 

For  those  Jurlsdictiona  that  are  cotermi- 
nous with  the  central  city,  the  full  financial 
amounts  were  attributed  to  the  central  city 
area.  In  the  ease  of  an  overlying,  but  non- 
coterminous  Jurisdiction  (e.g..  a  county)  its 
fiscal  behavior  was  allocated  on  the  basis  of 
the  fraction  of  the  total  population  of  the 
overlying  population  residing  in  the  central 
city  or  central  cities.  The  residual  amount 
was  allocated  to  the  outside  central  city 
areas.  As  a  result  the  weighted  averages  of 
the  central  city  and  outside  central  areas  are 
equal  to  the  SMSA  per  capita  figures  as  pub- 
lished for  1964-65  and  as  directly  implied  by 
the  county  area  aggregates  for  1957. 

Generally,  but  not  always,  the  allocation 
of  fiscal  responsibility  involves  noneduca- 
tlonal  expenditures.  Occasionally  there  are 
noncotermlnous  school  districts  and/or  dis- 
tricts providing  higher  education.  The  prin- 
cipal problems  Involve  the  allocation  of  coun- 
ty activities  between  the  central  city  and 
outside  central  city  areas.  A  comparison  of 
tax  behavior  derived  Indirectly  by  this  popu- 
lation allocation  method,  and  directly  from 
an  analysis  of  tax  rates  indicates  that  our 
procedure  does  not  Introduce  any  systematic 
distortion  Into  the  data. 

The  allocation  procedure  may  be  illus- 
trated by  an  example,  that  of  San  Diego 
Based  on  published  reports,  the  city  of  San 
Diego  had  general  expenditures  of  $59,053,000 


» Excerpt  from  AppendU  B,  SUtistical 
Methodology.  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations,  Fiscal  Balance 
in  the  American  Federal  System,  Vol.  2.  Met- 
ropolitan Fiscal  Disparities,  Washington, 
DC.  October   1967.  Pages   111-112. 

'Harvey  E  Brazer,  City  Expenditures  in 
the  United  States  (New  York:  National  Bu- 
reau of  Economic  Research,  Inc.,  1959). 

'Alan  K.  CampbeU  and  Seymour  Sacks. 
Mertopolitan  America:  Fiscal  Patte  ns  and 
Governmental  Systems  (New  York:  The  Free 
Press.  1967) , 
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m  1964  65  It  reported  uu  expenditures  (or 
education  and  a  nominal  amount  for  public 
weliare  Education  is  provided  by  the  S<i' 
Diego  Unified  School  DWtrict  which  reported 
expenditures  of  »70  449  000  for  tix.-<»l  1965 
This  amount  Wiws  credited  entirely  to  the 
central  city  area  of  S.in  Dlei?o  It  w.is  esti- 
mated thil  the  city  comprised  56  2  percent 
of  ti.in  Diesto  County  population,  the  central 
city  are.*  was  therefore  credited  with  »67,- 
442.000  of  the  »120  003.0<.>0  of  the  county  s 
general  expenditure  This  iidded  up  to  »194  - 
94 J  000,  or  $307  (d3  reported  in  Table  A-lOi 
for  each  of  the  6.16  000  persons  e.-Lini.Ued 
as  residing:  m  the  cuv  of  S.ui  Diego  in  1064 
The  remainini?  »170  001.000  *a,>  allocated  to 
the  outside  central  citv  area  •.',  the  Sun  Diego 
SMSA  With  <;n  estimated  [sipul.uiou  oi  4y5.- 
000  this  equalled  M4J  per  capita 

This  was  the  general  approach  loUowed 
m  the  c.kse  not  only  of  total  direct  gen- 
era! expenditures,  but  of  educational  expend- 
itures, nou-educauonal  expenditures,  tax- 
es, and   the  sum  ot   State  a!id  Federal  aid 
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SAFE  STREETS  ACT  HEARINGS 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  will  commence  public 
hearings  on  H.R.  14341  and  related  meas- 
ures, designed  to  provide  funding  au- 
thority for  the  law  enforcement  assist- 
ance program  established  under  the  Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  and  Ssife  Streets 
Act  of  1968. 

Hearings  are  scheduled  to  begin  on 
Wednesday.  February  18, 1970,  at  10  a.m., 
in  room  2141,  Raybum  House  OflQce 
Building. 

Interested  persons  and  organizations 
wishing  to  submit  testimony  at  these 
hearings  should  contact  the  committee, 
room  2137,  Ray'oum  House  Office  Build- 
ing. 

A  news  release  from  the  oCQce  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler) 
follows: 

Cfi-i.er   Annovncts  Hearings  on  Ckimk  in 
THE  Streets 

On  Wednesday,  February  18,  Subcommittee 
No.  5,  chaired  by  Representative  Emanuel 
Celler  who  Is  also  Chairman  of  the  parent 
committee,  will  begin  bearings  on  the  opera- 
tion and  effectiveness  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968    The 


hearings  will  Include  testimony  on  Mr.  Cel- 
ler's  bill,  H.R.  14341,  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streei.s  Act  of  1968 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1971  and  succeeding  fiscal  years.  In  announc- 
ing the  hearings,  Chairman  Celler  stated: 

••The  understandable  fear  of  crime  In  the 
streets  Is  compounded  by  the  lack  of  Infor- 
mation on  the  operation,  effectiveness  as  well 
as  deficiencies  of  the  Safe  Streets  Program 
enacted  In  1968.  The  general  Impression 
seems  to  be  that  crime  Is  like  weather,  some- 
thing everyone  talks  about  and  nobody  does 
anything  about.  Is  this  fact  or  emotion?  This 
attitude  contributes  to  a  feeling  of  helpless- 
ness. It  is  my  purpose,  keeping  firmly  In  mind 
the  limitations  of  federal  responsibility  con- 
cerning local  and  state  law.  to  place  the  facts 
before  the  public.  Are  the  cities  where  crime 
is  heavily  concentrated  getting  their  fair 
share  of  federal  assistance  which  now  goes 
to  the  states  in  the  form  of  block  grants? 
Recently,  the  Director  of  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Programs  In  the  Department  of 
Justice  acknowledged  that  The  states  re- 
main to  demonstrate  a  clear  commitment  to 
the  problems  of  the  large  cities  which  ac- 
count for  the  bulk  of  crime.  .  .  ."  Have  the 
State  Planning  Boards,  set  up  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  1968  Act,  effectively  distributed 
the  funds?  What  innovative  programs  for 
curbing  crime  In  the  streets  have  been  put 
Into  motion?  Do  these  Boards  adequately 
serve  the  Interests  of  the  large  metropolitan 
centers?  What  conditions,  if  any,  has  the 
Federal  Government  placed  upon  grants  to 
the  states  In  order  to  achieve  public  safety 
on  the  streets  and  raise  the  quality  of  crimi- 
nal Justice? 

•'While  my  bill  calls  for  additional  monies 
to  be  distributed,  the  question  must  be  asked 
•whether  more  money.  In  and  of  Itself,  will 
curb  the  Increasing  crime  rate.  Since  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  write  criminal 
law  for  the  fifty  states,  what  other  means 
can  the  Federal  Government  employ  other 
than  money  to  assist  the  states  and  cities? 
We  must  explore  whether  the  Governors  and 
Mayor*  have  discharged  the  responsibility, 
without  fear  or  favor,  placed  upon  them  by 
federal  block  grants. 

■•The  hearings  will  focus  on  measures  now 
being  taken  to  bring  under  control  such 
'street  crimes'  as  muggings,  armed  robber- 
ies, rapes,  and  forcible  assaults,  which  are 
the  Immediate  and  terrifying  concern  of  our 
citizens.  What  programs  have  been  taken  or 
are  being  planned  by  the  states  and  local 
govn-nments  to  meet  this  crisis?  What  di- 
rection can  the  Federal  Government,  through 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance,  give  the  states 
In  restoring  tranquility  to  our  streets  and 
safety  to  our  citizens?  What  conditions,  if 
any,  are  needed  to  assure  that  the  cities  will 
receive  adequate  support  In  their  law  en- 
forcement efforts? 

■•I  am  sure  these  hearings  will  produce 
some  of  the  answers.  It  Is  not  enough  for 
those  in  high  office  continually  to  cry  fire' 
without  knowing  what  the  'fire  fighters'  are 
doing.  This  Committee  wants  to  know." 


States  in  exchange  for  some  vague  prom- 
ise of  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  this  ill-conceived 
formula  be  withdrawn  and  the  effort  of 
the  United  States  be  devoted  instead  to 
arranging  direct  talks  among  the  prin-  ^ 
cipals  involved,  the  Arab  States  and  Is-  x' 
rael,  and  I  propose  at  an  early  date — I 
hope  with  many  of  my  colleagues  in  con- 
currence— to  introduce  a  resolution  in 
this  Hoase  carrying  out  and  expre.ssin3 
tho.se  sentiments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  here  the  letter 
ac'diessed  to  the  Secretary  of  State: 
House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  8,  19'0. 
Hon.  William  P.  Rogers, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,    DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  You  know,  I  am  sure, 
of  the  deep  concern  which  has  been  aroused 
by  your  statement  of  December  9  which  put 
the  United  States  In  the  position  of  being 
willing  ■^  negotiate  Israeli-held  territory 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Arab  States 
in  exchange  for  some  vague  promise  of  peace 
in  the  Middle  East. 

The  State  Department  proposal  of  one 
month  ago  has  been  widely  regarded  as  an 
offer  of  significant  concessions  to  the  Arab 
States.  I  hope  that  this  is  not  so.  It  is  already 
the  cause  of  much  concern  to  the  American 
people  and  our  friends  in  Israel. 

To  my  knowledge,  Israel  has  not  lent  its 
proxy  to  any  power  In  the  negotiation  of  a 
settlement  In  the  Middle  East.  To  attempt  to 
impose  an  outside  settlement  of  terms  on 
Israel  would  be  totally  Inconsistent  with  our 
past  policies  of  support  and  assistance. 

I  therefore  urge  that  the  ill-conceived  for- 
mula that  was  publicly  disclosed  a  month  ago 
be  withdrawn  and  the  effort  of  the  United 
States  be  devoted  instead  to  the  arranging  of 
direct  talks  among  the  principals  involved — 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States. 

The  policy  of  our  country,  I  submit,  should 
not  be  to  try  to  dictate  the  terms  of  agree- 
ment between  the  parties — that  would  prob- 
ably provoke  more  disagreement. 

Our  supreme  efforts,  I  respectfully  submit, 
should  be  to  get  the  parties  face  to  face  across 
the  bargaining  table.  That,  I  believe,  would 
be  the  best  course  for  our  country  to  follow 
in  achieving  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

This  is  the  sentiment  previously  expressed 
by  two- thirds  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  US. 
House  of  Representatives.  This  too  Is  the 
sentiment  of  the  country. 

With  kindest  regards,  and 

Believe  me, 

Always  sincerely, 

CuitrDE   Pepper. 
Member  of  Congress. 


U.S.  POSITION  IN  ARAB-ISRAEL 
NEGOTIATIONS 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jsmuary 
8  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  pointing  out  the  deep  concern 
which  had  been  aroused  by  his  state- 
ment, of  December  9,  which  put  the 
United  States  in  the  position  of  being 
willing  to  negotiate  Israel-held  territory 
with   the   Soviet  Union   and   the   Arab 


RAIL-PASSENGER  SERVICE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  ADAMS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  time 
ago  a  number  of  us  cosponsored  legisla- 
tion in  this  House  to  do  something  about 
rail -passenger  service  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  more  than  100  Mem- 
bers who  now  have  brought  In  bills  to 
help  improve  the  quality  of  service  and 
extend  some  type  of  minimum  rail  serv- 
ice before  it  disappears. 

I  was  very  pleased  this  morning  to  see 
in  the  Washington  Post  that  the  Nixon 
administration  will  send  to  the  Congi-ess 
a  proposal  for  the  management  of  an 
entire  nationwide  rail  system. 
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Mr  Speaker,  the  bUls  are  pt-nclui^  Tnc 
Subcommittee  on  TransporUtion  and 
Aeronautics  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
staie  and  Foreittn  Commerce  of  the 
House  has  now  completed  ht-arings  We 
wiM  be  maiUn^  out  to  Members  copie>  of 
these  heannKs.  and  we  will  be  gouit:  uito 
executive  session  during  the  middle  of 
th's  month  to  bring  out  a  bill  to  the  floor 
so  that  we  can  do  somethint;  about  the 
rail -passenger  serv.ce  I  liope  all  Mom- 
bcr--  will  support  it  who  are  interested  in 
doing  something,  because,  if  ao  do  not. 
we  have  been  told  by  the  presidents  of 
the  American  rail  hues  that  wuhin  d 
years  there  will  be  no  more  intercity- 
intn.»continental  pas^fenger  service 

Mr  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point 
the  arucle  from  the  Washington  Post 
which  sets  forth  in  detail  what  the  Pres- 
ident Ls  proposmg 

CoM-..^r-TYi>«  Sm  p  S.irGHT  To  Rssci  c 

P»S3ENi.t;s   Trains 

I  By  Wilh.im  H    Jonesi 

The  Nixon  .^dmimstraiion  will   prupot*  :•> 

Cor.KTess  uxl.ty  '.he  creation  ot  a  Ct«iisat-type 

public    corporation    to    operate— and    iry    to 

,;ive     *h.<t    Is    lei:    ot    tlie   uatiou  <   railri«d 

p.isseiiger  service 

Admitustraiion  urticiaU.  meeUiig  here  over 
the  wetkend  reached  nnal  agreement  on  » 
Dfograni  that  wovild 

Establish  a  corpor.ition  called  Raiipax  '  to 
provide  passenger  service  m  11  major  inter- 
city corridors,  plus  some'  long-distance 
irams  lor  such  runs  as  New  York  -.o  Chicago. 
and  Chic.igo  lo  Lob  Angeles 

Commit  the  federal  (;overnment  to  a  $100- 
miUlon.  three-year  experimental"  role  in  the 
corporation  after  which  time  control  would 
rest  fully  with  the  owners  of  the  corporation, 
mostly   railroads 

Authorize  the  Secretary  ot  Transportation 
to  designate  a  national  network  of  necesaary 
passenger  service  Congress  would  have  U> 
authorize  major  changes  in  this  network 

Trams  operated  bv  R;U!pjiX  woi'ld  not  be 
subject  to  regvilation  by  Uie  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  fares  and  tr.iin  discon- 
tinuances would  be  determined  by  the  cor- 
pora', ion 

Under  the  propos.Hl  »+0  million  in  federal 
runds  would  be  used  by  the  corporation  to 
ouy  new  rolling  stock  and  to  pay  admlnls- 
trauve  ooets  The  remaining  »60  mUllou 
would  be  used  to  guarantee  loans  for  Rallpax 
operations 

In  contrist  to  a  draft  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  tiie  adminis- 
tration plan  rules  out  any  operating  subsi- 
dies tor  rail  service  .Administration  .^pokes- 
men  feel  a  subsidy  plin.  originally  proposed 
by  the  railroad  industry  would  face  a  shaky 
future  in  terms  of  appropriations 

Rail  industry  ofTcials  said  last  night  that 
they  would  study  the  propoeal  before  com- 
menting offlciaUy  However  several  s<.urces 
!»aJd  they  expect  the  railroads  to  support  the 

bill 

The  number  of  rail  passengers  has  declined 
.^i^adily  since  World  War  II  Many  of  the 
routes  that  were  profitable  then  have  since 
become  financial  handicaps  for  the  ruUroads, 
'  Tclng  them  to  discontinue  the  service 

Ttie  railroads  would  not  be  required  to  Join 
Raalpax,  but  Secretary  .f  Transportation 
John  Volpe,  a  big  booster  of  the  proposal 
expects  that  many  of  the  carriers  would  Join 
lu  order  to  get  out  from  under  paascnger 
service  and  concentrate  on  the  more  profita- 
ble freight  service 

Rallpax  would  be  patternett  after  Cnm.'..i'. 
which  operates  telecommunications  satel- 
lites Comaat  pays  the  government  to  launch 
Ks  satellites  and  then  operates  the  communi- 
cations relays  Stock  m  the  Ann  is  sold  c.n  the 
open  market. 


ASSESSING  THE  FIRST  SESSION 
OF  THE  9 1ST  CONGRESS 


Mr  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter ' 

Mr  HANLEY  Mr  Speaker,  many 
have  critically  asse.^vsed  the  first  session 
of  the  91st  Congress  as  generally  un- 
progressive  in  content  Earmarking  this 
past  se.<ision  as  such  is  unjust,  although 
the  actual  volume  of  leuislation  was 
slight  in  companion  lo  previous  ses- 
sion*; However,  the  quantity  of  acts 
passed  into  law  is  by  no  means  grounds 
for  a  comprehensive  a.ssessmcnt  of  Con- 
gress 

As  I  have  stated  in  the  past,  what  the 
public  sees,  the  debate  and  congression- 
al voting  on  legi.slation.  is  the  final  act 
in  turning  a  Jill  into  law  By  the  time  a 
bill  reaches  the  floor  a  ma.ior  proportion 
of  the  work  has  alread.,  been  accom- 
plished in  lengthy  hearings  held  in  the 
committees 

Mr  Speaker,  we  have  acioinplished 
much  but  we  ha%e  a  lot  of  work  ahead 
of  us  yet  Let  us  look  at  the  record  and 
the  projections  for  1970 

CerUinly  our  action  in  reforming  the 
Selective  Service  Act  was  not  Insinnif- 
icant.  Nor  could  one  deny  the  need  for 
meaningful  reform  of  our  Internal  Re\- 
enue  Code  and  neither  did  the  first  ses- 
sion   .seeing  fit   to  change  .several   pro- 
visions making  the  code  more  equitable 
for   the  average  income  taxpayer    Ad- 
journment saw  the  reality  of  increased 
social  security  payments   Differences  in 
Ux  reform  proposals  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate  gave  way  lo  a  comprehensive 
tax  reform  act  having  great  importance 
in    altenng    previous    precedents     Mili- 
tary authorizations  were  never  before  so 
lightly  scrutinized  as  m  this  past  ses- 
sion   Not  only  was  each  section  of  the 
bUl  closely  examined,  but  also  the  Sen- 
ate demanded  and  was  acknowledged  a 
full  review  of  the  miliUry  budget    An- 
other  archaic    precedent    dutifully    re- 
modeled In  further  legislation  the  hopes 
of  our  depressed  coal  miners  were  real- 
ized by  Congress  in  the  form  of  a  force- 
ful Mine  Safety  Act    A  major  accom- 
plu-hmenl  of  this  session  was  the  pas- 
sage in  both  the  House  and  Senate  of 
a  major  wa.er  pollution  program 

III  supporting  the  quality  of  work  done 
this  past  year  by  no  means  do  I  attempt 
to  i«noie  the  amount  of  legi.-laiion  still 
pending  before  us  Much  work  has  yet 
to  be  accomplished 

VRBAN    DEVELOPME.NT 

111  the  area  of  urban  development  a 
major  omnibus  housing  program  was  en- 
acted providing  long-sought  modern 
homes  for  the  needy  and  the  elderly.  As 
compared  to  previous  legislation,  specif- 
ically, the  1968  Housing  Act.  a  major 
step  has  been  taken,  but  m  no  »ay  is  it 
a  filial  solution  Inadequate  fundmg  of 
new  housing  production  has  obstructed 
the  1968  goals  Let  us  not  find  ourselves 
facing  the  same  old  dilemmas  when  the 
seeds  for  constructive  advancement  in 
the  field  of  urban  housing  have  finally 
been  sown 

Under  the  Housing  and  Development 


Act  of    1969.  Congress  will  appropriate 
$4  8   billion,   well   above   prior  commit- 
ments Cost  ceilings  for  low-lo-moderate 
housing  units  have  been  relaxed,  allow- 
ing for  more  money  to  be  spent  in  con- 
structing  each    unit.   Contained   within 
this  act  are  several  provisions  aimed  at 
increasing    the   number   of   new    homes 
being  made  available  for  the  low-income 
families.   Unfortunately,   a   majority   of 
the    provisions    simply    extend    existing 
programs.   No   doubt   such   an   act    will 
hardly  get  ofT  the  ground  without  proper 
fundini!    However,  as  concerned  Ameri- 
cans, in  our  quest  for  extensive  financial 
assistance  for  our  programs,  we  should 
not  lose  siKht  of  tho.se  at  whom  such  a 
program  is  directed    Simply  destroying 
present    urban    communities    and    con- 
structing   concrete   complexes    in    their 
place  will  not  solve  the  problems.  Tlic 
benefits  of  large  urban  units  will  be  real- 
ized when  they  incorporate  already  exist- 
ing communities  Into  the  modern  hous- 
ing  developments.  Research   must  con- 
tinue to  provide  the  answers  to  the.se  and 
other  questions  before  we.  as  legislators, 
can  create  a  program  that  is  satisfactory 
to  all    At   current  housing   costs  many 
families  are  cut  off  from  housing  pro- 
grams simply  because  they  cannot  afford 
to  pay  the  rent  required  for  new  apart- 
meiu.s    The    Omnibus   Housing    Act    of 
1969  has  by  far  been  the  most  compre- 
heivsive  in  these  areas,  but  certainly  not 
the  ultimate  step. 

CRIME 

One  has  only  to  observe  the  fear  in 
our  streets  and  the  unrest  in  our  neigh- 
borhoods lo  witness  Uie  critical  situa- 
tion of  current  law  enforcement.  This 
past  session  has  been  relatively  unim- 
pressive on  paper  in  establishing  actual 
crime  controls.  Yet  at  the  same  time 
roots  have  been  established  as  to  what 
direction  such  controls  will  take.  While 
It  IS  true  that  the  administration  has 
sent  a  number  of  urgent,  but  vague  mes- 
sages to  Congress  on  this  problem,  we 
are  still  awaiting  hard-core  proposals 
This  delav  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istration, together  with  the  failure  of  the 
Attorney  General  to  testify  on  the  mat- 
ter, has  certainly  not  helped  alleviate 
the  problem. 

In  general,  through  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration,  pro- 
grams must  be  reinforced  to  aid  local 
authorities ,  in  obtainmg  and  applj-lng 
modern  law  enforcement  technics,  and 
exchangmg  their  own  knowledge  of 
criminal  activities  with  other  muiuci- 
palities.  Specifically,  what  are  needed 
are  expanded  efforts  in  the  fight  against 
the  syndicates  and  increased  law  en- 
forcement activities  aimed  at  the  ulti- 
mate apprehension  of  those  who  break 
our  laws.  Mr  Nixon  has  suggested  a  gen- 
eral witness  immunity  law  preventing 
a  witness  from  being  prosecuted  for 
what  he  says  while  testifying.  However, 
refusal  to  testify  would  result  in  a  prison 
sentence  for  contempt.  Also  proposed 
are  new  laws  preventing  infiltration  of 
organized  criminal  syndicates  into  le- 
gilunate  business  activities, 

A  bill  currently  In  the  Senate,  the 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1969.  encompasses 
a  majority  of  these  proposals  and  pro- 
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vides  for  many  of  the  anticrime  pro- 
visions called  for  in  the  past  session. 

ELE.MENTARY    AND    SECONDARY    EDUCATION 

Nothing  is  more  important  to  us  all 
than  the  livelihood  of  our  children.  The 
future  of  our  Nation  rests  upon  the  kind 
of  education  we  grant  tliem.  Several 
laws  were  enacted  in  the  past  few 
months  increasing  guaranteed  student 
loan  funds,  appropriating  $67  million 
above  the  $155  million  set  forth  last  year. 
However,  still  pending  is  a  measure  of 
t;reat  importance  calling  for  substantial 
Federal  aid  to  local  school  districts.  It  is 
my  hope  that  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  will  not  be  neglected  by 
Congress  and  to  this  end  I  shall  work  for 
the  passage  of  this  bill.  Still  awaiting 
final  action  is  another  important  pro- 
posal providing  for  Federal  assistance 
for  educational  facilities  for  those  chil- 
dren with  learning  disabilities. 

The  first  session  of  the  91st  Congress 
certainly  has  not  drifted  aimlessly  along. 
Appropriations  alone  for  the  1970  fiscal 
year  in  the  field  of  student  loans  are  far 
higher  than  in  previous  years.  I  expect 
that  congressional  consideration  of  our 
primary  and  secondaj-y  educational  in- 
stitutions will  be  equally  as  generous. 

vs.    POSTAL    SYSTEM 

Many  promises  and  eventually  some 
proposals  were  made  concerning  the 
long-awaited  overhaul  of  the  U.S.  postal 
system.  It  is  the  general  feeling  of  Con- 
gress that  ultimate  reform  will  see  the 
revamping  of  the  postal  system  into  a 
federally  controlled  enterprise.  I  have 
been  a  stanch  proponent  of  meaningful 
postal  reform  since  coming  to  Congress 
and  I  shall  continue  my  efforts  this  year. 
Montlis  of  hearings  and  markup  of  re- 
form legislation  have  convinced  me  of 
the  need  for  an  independent  or  quasi- 
Independent  agency,  with  its  own  capital 
construction  and  personnel  program, 
^  whose  decisions  can  properly  be  reviewed 
'x.by  the  representatives  of  the  people.  I  am 
hopeful  such  a  reform  will  see  the  light 
of  day  tliis  year. 

WATER    AND    AIR    POLUJTION 

Finally,  in  considering  what  must  be 
'  done  within  the  next  year  one  cannot 
ignore  the  pressing  problems  of  pollution 
of  our  air  and  water.  We  must  magnify 
those  laws  already  in  effect  and  find  new 
solutions  to  these  age-old  problems.  The 
time  has  come  for  us  all  to  be  more  than 
upset  over  the  filth  that  surrounds  us 
dsuly,  and  act  to  construct  measures  that 
will  curtail  further  increases  in  pollution. 

The  search  for  effective  pollution  con- 
trols has  never  been  ignored  In  the  last 
two  decades.  As  early  as  1955  the  Federal 
Government  became  Involved  in  author- 
izing the  Public  Health  Service  to  con- 
duct air  pollution  research.  Known  as 
the  Air  Pollution  Control  Act,  this  pro- 
vision provided  for  $5  million  for  fiscal 
year  1956.  In  1962,  the  Surgeon  General 
was  authorized  to  study  the  health  effects 
of  automobile  exhaust.  In  response,  the 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1963  granted  $95  million 
for  developing  new  pollution  prevention 
and  control  programs  and  to  extend 
those  already  in  existence.  This  act  also 
provided  for  legal  action  culminating  in 
interstate  and  intrastate  air  pollution 
curtailment.    The    Motor    Vehicle    Air 


Pollution  Control  Act  was  added  in  1965 
empowering  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  to  establish 
standards  limiting  the  polluting  effects 
of  new  automobiles.  The  Air  Quality  Act 
of  1967  was  the  last  comprehensive  piece 
of  pollution  legislation  up  until  this  past 
session.  It  was  generally  an  extension  of 
past  provisions,  calling  for  $428.3  million 
in  air  quality  control  funds.  In  1970,  the 
Air  Quality  Act  expires.  Let  us  hope  that 
past  commitments  are  not  only  renewed 
but  greatly  broadened  to  incorporate  the 
vast  complexities  of  the  present  problem. 

The  history  of  water  pollution  control 
has  been  no  less  impressive.  FMnds  for 
research  and  sewage  treatment  plants 
were  appropriated  as  early  as  1948. 
Through  the  years  this  early  provision 
has  been  extended  to  include  water  pur- 
ity standards  and  funds  for  offsetting 
local  costs  in  constructing  sewage  treat- 
ment plants.  The  Water  'Quality  Im- 
provement Act,  passed  during  the  last 
session,  puts  teeth  into  already  existing 
antipollution  measures.  Provisions  liave 
been  included  to  enforce  protection  of 
oiu-  public  waters  and  to  control  thermal 
pollution  resulting  from  our  modern 
atomic  powerplants.  As  of  this  moment 
much  has  been  done  to  curtail  the  de- 
positing of  wastes  in  our  streams  and 
rivers.  However,  a  great  deal  more  is 
needed  to  insure  against  future  viola- 
tions of  new. standards.  No  one  likes  to 
see  our  national  resources  destroyed  by 
pollution,  nor  do  I.  In  the  past  I  have 
ardently  supported  all  antipollution  leg- 
islation, and  I  intend  to  encourage  fu- 
ture enactment  of  stronger  legislation  in 
these  areas. 

I  have  praised  our  past  year's  achieve- 
ments in  Congress  for  the  great  value 
each  new  act  will  have  throughout 
American  society.  Much  has  yet  to  be 
considered  in  bringing  constructive  leg- 
islation out  of  committee  and  onto  the 
floors  for  final  voting  and  debate.  We 
have  spent  our  first  session  preparing 
meaningful  bills  to  institute  badly  needed 
reform  and  to  enact  into  law  provisions 
that  are  equivocal  to  all.  In  Washington 
we  must  continue  in  the  second  session 
to  realize  the  goals  which  we  have  estab- 
lished and  to  work  toward  the  fulfill- 
ment of  promises  made  to  you  during 
the  past  year.  The  omnibus  measure  soon 
to  be  reported  out  of  conference,  a  bill 
which,  incidentally,  contains  the  first 
comprehensive  tools  to  combat  pollution 
of  our  destroyed  lakes,  is  a  good  place 
to  start. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  complete  laim- 
dry  list  of  legislative  "musts,"  Mr.  Speak- 
er. These  issues  I  have  joined  here, 
rather  point  out  some  of  the  key  areas 
of  concern.  As  I  said  in  my  opening  re- 
marks, we  have  a  great  deal  of  work 
ahead  of  us. 


Attoi-ney  General  has  again  expressed 
strong  support  for  the  anticrime  program 
administered  by  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration, 

The  LEAA  program,  authorized  by  title 
I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968,  is  the  Nation  s  first 
comprehensive  effort  to  fight  crime.  Al- 
though the  program  is  only  in  its  second 
year,  it  has  been  a  catalyst  for  thorough 
study  of  the  criminal  justice  systems  in 
every  State.  There  is  at  least  an  aware- 
ness about  the  problems  of  what  the 
Presidents  Commission  on  the  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Violence  called  our 
"nonsystem  of  criminal  justice." 

This  new  effort  does  not  come  too  early. 
From  1960  through  1968.  the  crime  rat« 
has  doubled.  This  year,  one  person  out  of 
evei-y  50  can  expect  to  become  the  victim 
of  a  .serious  crime. 

In  armouncing  the  allocation  of  funds 
to  the  States,  the  Attorney  General  said: 

The  allocations  we  announce  today  repre- 
sent a  promising  beginning  for  the  Federal- 
State  partnership  to  defeat  crime  in  the 
streets.  The  first  prerequisite  for  any  effective 
anticrime  program  is  sufficient  funding,  not 
expansive  rhetoric. 

I  agree. 

It  is  only  a  beginning.  It  is  promising. 

Tlie  master  key  to  success  is  sufficient 
funding. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1970  the  Congress 
appropriated  $268  miUion  for  the  LEAA 
program.  I  believe  we  can — and  must — 
do  better.  On  October  9  of  last  year.  I 
introduced  H.R.  14296.  a  bill  which  would 
authorize  an  appropriation  2^2  times  as 
large.  It  is  going  to  take  money  to  reduce 
crime.  I  ask  your  support. 

I  believe  that  increased  funding  for 
LEAA  is  part  of  the  answer.  There  are 
many  sides  to  the  crime  problem.  Our 
response  must  likewise  be  on  several 
fronts.  We  must  make  a  stronger  attack 
upon  organized  crime.  We  must  also 
make  the  streets  safe  after  dangerous 
defendants  have  been  apprehended — by 
enacting  the  administration's  preventive 
detention  bill,  H.R.  12806,  which  I  have 
cosponsored. 

These  proE>osals  are  not  alternative 
choices,  but  rather  complementary  weap- 
ons necessary  for  a  comprehensive  war 
on  Clime.  I  urge  your  support. 


THE  ANTICRIME  PROGRAM  OF  THE 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSISTANCE 
ADMINISTRATION 

I  Mr.  McCULLOCH  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
pleased  to  note  this  morning  that  the 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSISTANCE 
ADMINISTRATION 

iMr.  POFF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. » 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  programs 
administered  by  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  have  been  of 
considerable  benefit  to  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. Under  the  block  grant  program, 
Virginia  received  $405,100  in  plamiing 
funds  and  $567,090  in  action  fimds  for 
fiscal  1969.  Vii'ginia  universities  received 
a  total  of  $56,700  for  the  purpose  of 
awarding  loans  and  grants  to  college  stu- 
dents pursuing  a  law  enforcement  course 
of  study.  In  addition,  $47,000  in  funds 
from  the  Nationad  Institute  of  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice,  the  re- 
search arm  of  LEAA,  was  allocated  to 
Virginia. 
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In  fiscal  year  1970  the  ViiKUua  SUte 
Law  Enforcemenl  Plaiming  Council, 
which  administers  the  LEAA  block  grant 
profir.mi  in  our  SUte.  will  receive  addi- 
tional funds  for  both  planning  and  ac- 
tion programs.  Ttua  will  be  a  very  sub- 
,,uni;al  incre^ise  over  the  amount  of  ac- 
tion funds  which  were  available  latt 
year  And  in  fiscal  year  1970.  15  Vir- 
t;inia  colleges  have  already  received  a 
toUl  of  $223,427  for  the  law  tnfoicc- 
nien:  education  program:  Uus  amount 
will  be  awarded  m  direct  grants  and 
loans  to  coUege  students  Uking  courses 
ol  .study  duecily  related  to  la*  enforct-- 
ment 

T  h»>lieve  the  first  year  of  operaiiuii 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Adnmiistration  lia*  definitely  been  a  suc- 
cessful year.  It  has  witnessed  the  advent 
of  a  very  ambitious  program  designed  to 
combat  crime  in  our  Nation  and  to  brir.g 
about  improvements  m  the  er.tire  cnin- 
mal  justice  ^y  icm.  It  has  tc»-n  unlor- 
tunate  tliat  a  few  groups,  while  allegmt; 
that  Uiey  were  attempting  to  improve 
the  program,  have  spent  most  of  Uieir 
tune  criticizing  it  from  Uie  very  date  it 
was  enacted  The  anticnme  proaram 
au:hon/cd  by  the  Omnibus  Crmie  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  was  a 
smaU  begiiimns  but  it  was  an  excellent 
beginning 

Many  critics  suggest  Uiat  there  was 
not  enough  money  for  tlie  cities  in  the 
first  year  of  tlie  LEAA  program.  The  fact 
is  that  there  was  not  enough  money  for 
any  unporUnt  aspect  of  Uie  first-year 
program  because  the  appropriation  wa.-- 
very  small.  Out  of  a  total  first-year  ap- 
propriation of  $63  million.  $19  milhon 
was  awarded  for  plannmg  and  $29  mil- 
lion for  action  programs.  A  budget  so 
small  could  not  be  stretched  to  meet  all 
the  needs  of  police,  courts,  and  correc- 
tions 

The    Department    of    Justice    realizes 
the  need  to  give  priouty  in  fund  alloca- 
tions to  urban  areas  with  pressing  crime 
proglems  This  priority  is  reflected  in  the 
SUte  plans.   At  least   one-third   of   the 
States    have    given    local    governments 
more  tlian  75  percent  of  the  block  grants 
required  by  the  act.  Here  are  some  ex- 
amples: New  Jersey.  88  percent.  Louisi- 
ana.  92   percent.    Arizona.    96    percent. 
Maine.  83  percent    Florida.  80  percent. 
Illinois.   87   percent:    Colorado.   79   per- 
cent  Ohio.  82  percent:  Michigan.  82  per- 
cent   A  further  breakdown  of  subgranUs 
to  date  shows  that  New  York  City  is  re- 
ceiving 43  4  percent  of  New  York  States 
1969  action  grant    Here  are  city  shares 
m    otlier   State";:    Dalla.v    16  1    percent: 
Philadelphia.    11    percent:    IXnrolt.    33  1 
percent:   Hou.'ston    9  5  percent:    Denver, 
44  1   percent     Portland.  Oreg  .  about  50 
percent 

Moreover,  LEAA  fulb"  realized  that 
many  cities  need  special  help — so  it 
awarded  one-fourth  of  its  1969  discre- 
tionary funds  to  the  Nations  11  largest 
cities  The  awards  totaled  $11  million— 
or  about  $100,000  each  All  are  financing 
hinh-prtorlty  anticnme  or  crime  pre- 
vention programs. 

In  summary,  available  resources  have 
been  wisely  used,  and  I  salute  and  com- 
mend the  admintstTators, 


FEUD  BETWEEN  THE  NCAA  AND  THE 

AAU 


(Mr  MICHEX  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
ma||^  and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 

^m!  MICHEL.  Mr  Speaker,  last  week 
t!iyioni;-standing  feud  between  the 
NCT^A  Und  the  AAU  surfaced  agam  witli 
the  completely  unreasonable,  arbitrar>- 
and  outrageous  sanctions  unposed  upon 
Yale  Universilys  entire  athletic  pro- 
gram. 

The  controversy  centers  around  the 
AAU  s  giving  ofTiclal  sanction  to  the  Mac- 
cabiah  Games  held  thi,-  past  summer  in 
Israel,  and  tlie  NCAA  singling  out  basket- 
ball as  the  one  sport  in  those  games  in 
which  no  US  athlete  could  participate 
witliout  endangering  his  eligibility  to 
compete  in  any  NCAA-sponsored  games 
and  tournaments  in  this  country  during 
regular  season  play 

The  inconsistency  of  the  NCAA  is  be- 
vond  comprehension  Mind  you.  they 
make  no  contest  of  the  young  men  par- 
ticipating in  the  Maccabiah  Games  In 
ever.,  other  sport  but  basketball. 

This  opens  up  the  subject  of  Just  how 
inconsistent  the  NCAA  has  been  for  years 
in  their  enforcement  of  recruiUng  rules 
and  regulations,  for  example,  and  the 
decree  of  sanctions  and  punishment 
doled  out  to  the  athletes  and  the  univer- 
sities involved.  We  are  really  talking 
about  big  business  in  college  sports  when 
one  considers  the  power  to  approve  or 
deny  television  righUs  and  all  the  bene- 
fits that  go  with  them 

Very  little  is  publicly  known  about  the 
NC.^A.  its  makeup,  how  it  is  run.  how  it  is 
financed,  and  from  whom  it  derives  Its 
power  I  thmk  the  Congress  has  a  legiti- 
mate right  to  inquire.  Just  m  we  have 
show  n  our  interest  in  times  past  with  re- 
spect to  professional  sports. 

And  finally.  Mr  Speaker.  I  think  it 
should  be  noted  that  if  ever  there  was  a 
fine  collection  of  strictly  amateur  ath- 
letes It  U  m  the  Ivy  League,  where  there 
are  no  such  things  as  athletic  scholar- 
ships, I  would  like  to  enlist  the  support 
of  as  many  of  my  colleagues  as  possible 
in  this  venture,  and  to  also  buUd  up  as 
much  pre.ssure  as  we  can  around  the 
country  from  those  who  have  a  vital  In- 
terest in  amateur  sports  and  particu- 
larly our  young  men  and  women  par- 
ticipating In  them.  If  I  might  make  one 
other  plea.  It  would  be  to  the  university 
and  colleee  administrations  to  take  a 
more  careful  look  and  a  more  active  In- 
terest In  what  goes  on  In  an  organiza- 
tion that  represents  them  nationally  in 
the  field  of  athletics 


ago  SecreUry  Rogers  expressed  views  re- 
garding the  Middle  East  crisis  that  ap- 
peared to  be  a  departure  from  the  pre- 
viously-stated position  of  the  President 
and  the  previous  administration.  While  it 
has  not  been  made  clear  whether  the 
views  expressed  by  Secretary  Rogers 
were  his  own  or,  in  fact,  represented  a 
change  of  jwhcy  by  the  administration. 
we  believe  it  is  in  the  Interests  of  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  to  join  in  restating  the 
traditional  position  of  the  United  States. 
Thus  the  resolution  affirms  "face  to  f^ce 
negotiations  between  the  governments  of 
the  nations  involved  as  the  only  path  to 
an  effective,  long-term  peace  in  tlie  Mid- 
dle East.  ■ 

My  colleagues  who  have  Joined  me  In 
sponsoring  this  resolution  are: 

Messrs.  Anderson  of  Ilhnols.  Ash- 
brook.  Belcher.  Blackburn,  Brown  of 
Ohio.  Broyhill  of  Virginia.  Bjchanan. 
Blrke  of  Florida.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Messrs.  Bush.  Cederberc.  Clancy.  Don 
H.  Clausen.  Del  Clawson,  Colliir, 
Coughlin.  Derwinski.  Devine,  Dickin- 
son 

Messrs,  Edwards  of  Alabama,  Fish. 
FiiEY  Ckx)dling,  Hastings,  Harvey,  Hos- 
MER.  Hutchinson,  Horto.n.  Johnson  of 
Pennsylvania.  Jonas.  King.  Kuykendall. 
Messrs,  Kleppe.  Lloyd.  Lujan.  Lukens, 
McClory.  McCloskey.  McKneally. 
MuHEL.  Price  of  Texas.  Railsback,  and 
Mrs  Reid. 

Messrs.  Roth,  Schniebeli,  Scott. 
SiiRivER.  Steiger  of  Arizona.  Steicer  of 
Wisconsm.  Tatt.  Tzacue  of  California. 
Utt,  Watkins.  Weicker.  Whttehurst. 
Wyatt.  Wylie.  Wyman.  Wh-liams,  Zion 
The  resolution  is  as  follows: 
Whrreas  the  continuing  crisis  In  the  Mid- 
dio  East  ti  one  of  the  greatest  threats  to 
world  peace:  and 

Whtrefis  the  involvement  ol  the  Soviet 
Union  In  this  area  of  the  world  has  height- 
ened tensions,  and  increased  the  poesibllity 
vt  a  major  outbreaJt  of  hostilities;  and 

Whereas  the  consistent  policy  of  the  United 
s;ft-es  has  been  to  support  the  principle  of 
s*lf -determination  for  all  of  the  peoples  of 
the  Middle  Ea.st  so  that  they  may  live  In 
peace,  justice  and  freedom:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Rcsohed.  That  Uie  House  of  Representa- 
tives affirms  the  long-standing  United  State.i 
policy  culling  for  direct,  face-to-face  negotla-  , 
tlons  between  the  governments  of  the  na- 
tions involved  as  the  only  path  to  an  effec- 
lue,  long-term  peace  In  the  Middle  East. 


PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

•  Mr  CR.^NE  asked  and  was  yiven  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  hLs  remarks  and 
inclu'le  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  CRANE  Mr  Speaker  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  a  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  House  with  regard  to  peace 
in  the  Middle  East.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
the  support  of  60  of  my  colleagues  In  co- 
spoasoring  this  resolution.  A  few  weeks 


MASSACRE  OF  U.S.  PRISONERS 

I  Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  Uie  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  De- 
cember 4— see  page  36910  of  the 
RxcoRD — I  directed  attention  to  the 
partial  list  of  our  captive  fighting  men 
wliich  was  made  uublic  bv  Hanoi's  dear 
American  friends." 

At  tliat  Lime  I  pointed  out  tliat  the  list 
of  POW^s  contained  only  the  names  of 
Air  Force  and  Navy  ofHcers.  I  demanded 
that  Hanoi,  whose  agents  were  monitor- 
ing my  remarks,  tell  us  what  had  been 
done  with  our  enlisted  men  and  otir  Army 
officers — because  failure  to  do  so  could 
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only  be  regarded  as  a  showing  of  positive 
intent  to  mistreat  and  murder  these  men. 

We  now  learn  what  Hanoi  and  its 
agents  have  done  with  two  of  our  Army 
personnel  who  were  taken  captive.  They 
were  barbarically  tortured  and  then 
murdered. 

An  Army  captain  and  an  Army  master 
sergeant,  were  held  captive  49  days, 
paraded  on  public  exhibition  by  the  Com- 
munists, and  then  callously  murdered  in 
front  of  a  church— their  bodies  secreted 
in  a  shallow  unmarked  grave. 

Every  American  should  try  to  feel  the 
mental  anguish,  the  degradation,  the 
personal  suCfering  that  these  men  en- 
dured before  they  had  served  their  pur- 
pose as  propaganda  specimens  at  the 
hands  of  their  barbaric  captors.  Are  we 
naive  enough  to  suppose  that  these  are 
the  only  missing  Americans  who  have 
suffered  such  a  fate? 

All  military  men  understand  that  the 
hope  of  ultimate  victory  as  well  as  a 
secure  sanctuary  are  essential  to  any 
puerrilla  operation.  Defeated  in  the  field 
on  every  hand.  Hanoi  terrorists  are 
granted  their  essential  sanctuary  by  the 
shortsighted  policies  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment and  are  brazenly  encouraged  to  be- 
lieve in  their  tiltimate  victory  by  the 
repeated  foolish  pronouncements  of  our 
leaders. 

Such  expressions  as  withdrawal," 
•Vietnamization."  and  •redeployment  of 
troops"  may  be  valuable  in  offsetting 
some  of  Hanoi  propaganda  on  the 
homefront.  but  as  to  our  men  in  the 
field,  including  our  prisoners  of  war,  it 
leaves  our  men  fighting  a  war  from  a 
position  of  weakness  and  at  the  same 
time  strengthens  the  enemy's  resolve. 

The  American  people  are  sick  and  tired 
of  being  told  'we  cannot  win,"  "limited 
objectives,"  "sanctuaries,"  and  "inter- 
national treaties."  American  veterans  of 
four  wars  imderstand  that  none  of  this 
gobbledygook  will  recover  their  captured 
men  or  prevent  any  further  mistreatment 
and  murder  of  those  in  the  enemy's 
hands. 

Today  the  American  airwaves  are  filled 
with  recorded  messages  originating  with 
Radio  Moscow  and  Radio  Havana  report- 
ing to  be  the  voices  of  captured  U.S. 
fighting  men  held  prisoners  in  Hanoi. 
Obviously,  the  buildup  is  intended  as  a 
ploy  to  persuade  gullible  Americans  of 
the  decency  and  humanity  of  the  Com- 
munist world. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  Americans  are 
held  captive,  subjected  to  mistreatment, 
and  exploited  in  plain  violation  of  the 
Geneva  Convention.  These  men  are  not 
prisoners  of  war  but  are  kidnap  victims. 
The  Soviets,  both  of  the  Moscow  and 
Havana  variety,  have  not  shown  their 
complicity  in  this  violation  of  interna- 
tional law — their  complicity  in  this  con- 
tinued commission  of  war  crimes.  What 
the  latest  Soviet  demonstration  should 
mean  to  every  American  is  that  Moscow 
has  now  shown  what  most  informed 
people  already  know,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  hand  manipulating  the  pup- 
pet Red  government  of  North  'Vietnam. 

"The  voice  Is  Jacob's  voice,  but  the  hands 
i<rc  the  hands  of  Esau".  Genesis  27:  22. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  several  related 
news  clippings  foUowiitg  my  remarks: 


[Prom  the  Washington.  (D.C)  Evening  Star. 

Jan.  18,  1970) 

Reds  Execute  Two  U.S.  Prisoners 

Saigon.— The  Viet  Cong  hauled  two  Ameri- 
can captives  from  one  village  to  another. 
placed  them  on  extilblt.  then  shot  them  to 
death,  the  U.S.  Command  announced  yes- 
terday. 

The  ordeal  of  Capt.  David  R.  Devers  of 
Mount  Holly.  N.C,  and  M,  Sgt.  John  H. 
O'Neill  of  Providence.  R,I .  occurred  41 
months  ago.  but  It  wasn't  until  last  Christ- 
mas Eve  that  U.S.  Marines  found  their 
bodies.  They  lay  in  a  shallow  grave  in  a 
coastal  area  of  Thua  Thien  Province,  in  the 
northern  most  1st  Corps  area  of  South  Viet- 
nam, the  announcement  said.  They  were  exe- 
cuted in  front  of  a  village  church  north  of 
Hue.  the  annotmcement  said. 

Devers  and  O'Neill  served  on  a  US  ad- 
visory team  attached  to  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese 1st  Infantry  Division. 

NOTinCATION    OF    FAMILIES 

The  command  held  up  the  announcement 
until  the  two  victims  were  identified  through 
dental  records  and  next  of  kin  were  notified 
last  weelc. 

"Reports  from  residents  in  the  area  stated 
the  Viet  Cong  put  the  US.  prisoners  on 
display  In  several  villages  before  executing 
them."  said  the  statement.  "They  had  been 
captured  after  an  action  Aug.  13.  1966.  and 
later  shot  to  death  by  their  Viet  Cong 
captors." 

The  bodies  of  three  South  Vietnamese  sol- 
diers, also  apparently  executed,  were  found 
in  the  same  grave. 

A  U.S.  spokesman  said  Devers  and  O'Neill 
were  not  the  first  American  prisoners  exe- 
cuted by  the  Viet  Cong.  He  said  there  had 
been  reports  of  others,  but  he  did  not  know- 
how  many. 

CAPTIVE    49    DAYS 

Devers"  former  wife.  Mrs.  Terry  Cannon. 
said  in  Mount  Holly  that  the  Army  had  noti- 
fied her  that  Devers  had  been  "executed  on 
the  legal  date  of  Sept,  30.  1966,"  49  days 
after  his  capture. 

Mrs.  Cannon  said  she  was  told  that  Devers 
"was  taken  with  another  American,  presum- 
ably O'Neill,  in  front  of  the  church  in  the 
village  and  executed." 

"The  villagers  did  not  report  the  execu- 
tion until  Christmas  Eve  of  1969,"  she  said. 
"The  Army  said  the  villagers  decided  three 
years  later  to  tell  what  had  happened.  A 
U.S.  Marine  civic  action  team,  acting  on 
mlormatlon  supplied  by  residents  In  the 
area,  found  the  bodies. 

Mrs.  Cannon  said  that  Army  records  In- 
correctly listed  Devers'  home  town  as  Mount 
Holly,  that  It  actually  was  Paulding,  Ohio. 

[Prom  the  'Washington    (DC.)    Daily  News, 

Jan.  19,  1970] 

Reds  Ijst  POW  Who'll  Broadcast 

Moscow,  January  19. — Moscow  Radio  today 
released  the  names  of  13  U.S.  servicemen  Im- 
prisoned by  North  Vietnam  and  said  taped 
messages  from  the  men  will  broadcast  to 
the  United  States  tonight. 

A  Moscow  Radio  spokesman  said  the  mes- 
sages will  be  broadcast  in  two  half-hour  pro- 
grams on  its  English-language  shortwave 
service  beamed  to  North  America, 

He  said  the  programs  can  be  heard  at 
7  p.m.  and  9:30  p.m.  EST  on  the  25.  31  and 
41  meter  bands. 

The  names  listed  by  the  spokesman  were: 

Michael  S.  Kerr,  whose  wife  is  Jerry  Kerr 
of  1037  W.  Port  Angeles,  Wash. 

Norman  McDanlle,  wife  Jenn  Carol  Mc- 
Daniel,  of  1409  Kinsley  Road.  Greensboro, 
N.C. 

James  Quincy  Collins,  77  Marcidos  Lane, 
Atherton,  Calif. 

Paul  Brown,  wife  Carol  Brown.  4  Cliris- 
tlan-av.  Cranf  ton.  N  J. 


Roger  Ingvel.son,  Lebannonst.  Sanford. 
Maine. 

Joseph  Scott  Neably.  1900  Pacific-av,  Man- 
hattan Beach,  Calif. 

Giles  Roderick  Newton,  wife  Barbara.  1833 
Owens-st,  Albany,  Ga. 

William  John  Mayhew,  father  Stewart 
Mayhew,  New  Manchester,  W.  Va,  (U.S. 
Postal  guide  does  not  list  a  New  Manchester. 
W.  Va. ) 

Malcolm  Garley,  Greenville.  Maine. 

Gordon  Albert  Larson,  2515  Clear  Lniie, 
Apt.  127,  San  Antonio.  Tex. 

Hugh  Allen  Stafford.  104  BelvedPre-a\ . 
Cambridge.  Md, 

Harold  Ed  Johnson.  9338  Bluejacket.  Hut- 
chinson (or  possibly  Shawnee  Mission),  Kan 

Jchn  David  Lunar,  5414  Souih  2000  W.  Apt 
C.  Roy,  Uiah, 

IFrriii  the  Washington   (DC.i    E.ei.iiig  SUir, 

Jan.  18.  1970) 

N(jTni.N(.  Hf-ard  From  60  PEncE.VT  of 

A.MERICAN    POW'S 

The  families  of  60  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
cans known  to  be  imprisoned  by  North  Viet- 
n:tm  and  the  Viet  Cong  have  never  received 
letters  from  their  prisoner  sons  and  hus- 
bands,   the   Defense   Department    says,. 

The  Pentagon  said  Friday  that  "about  430  ' 
US  servicemen  have  been  confirmed  as  pris- 
oners out  of  1,478  listed  as  missing  or  cap- 
lured. 

Only  175  have  been  allowed  to  send  let- 
ters—a total  of  900 — to  their  famiUes,  Col 
n'ilton  K,  Kegley  of  the  department's  office 
of   public  affairs  told  newsmen, 

Kegley  said  90  Americans  are  known  to  be 
held  by  the  Viet  Cong  and  340  by  North 
Vietnam,  although  some  may  have  dieci 
.^iiice   being    identified   as  prisoners. 

I  From  the  Washington  (DC.)   Evening  Si.ir. 
Jan.  18,  19701 

D!  MINCER   Opens  Office  To  Facilit.^te 

POW  Mail  ■' 

New  York.— An  office  to  arrange  and  f..- 
cilltaie  exchange  of  mail  between  American 
servicemen  imprisoned  in  North  Vietnam 
and  their  families  is  opening  here  today,  a 
group  opposed  to  the  war  announced  yester- 
dav. 

The  office  carries  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Liaison  with  Families  of  Service- 
men Detained  in  North  Vietnam,  and  its 
organizers  are  Cora  Weiss  and  David  Delllng- 

er. 

Mrs  Weiss  said  the  organization  has  had 
numerous  contacts  with  families  of  prison- 
ers it  hopes  to  aid.  She  said  69  letters  from 
64  servicemen,  brought  by  hand  to  Hong 
Kong,  were  flown  to  Philadelphia  Saturday, 
then  mailed  to  the  families. 

She  said  the  North  Vietnamese  had  ap- 
proved mail  arrangements  by  which  families 
could  send  one  letter  and  one  package  of 
no  more  than  six  pounds  each  month  to  rela- 
tives held  in  the  north. 

Mrs,  Weiss,  national  head  of  the  Women'^ 
Strike  for  Peace  and  co-chairman  of  the 
New  Mobilization  to  End  the  War  in  Viet- 
nam, returned  recently  from  a  trip  to  Hanoi 

Dellinger  is  one  of  the  seven  defendants 
being  tried  in  Chicago  on  charges  growing 
out  of  the  disorders  during  the  1968  Demo- 
cratic Convention. 

Mrs.  Weiss  said  North  Vietnamese  officials 
have  agreed  to  "reply  to  the  extent  possible.' 
to  Inquiries  from  families  seeking  to  deter- 
mine whether  their  servicemen  relatives  were 
prisoners. 

THE  MASSIVE  DISRUPTION  OF  THE 
SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  tlie 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and 
extend  iiis  remarks. i 
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Mr.     EDWARDS     of     Alabama      Mr 

Speaker,  many  of  Uie  Nations  school 
di.'^tncts  are  in  crave  danger  of  being 
destroyed. 

List  week,  during  a  tnp  to  tlie  Fust 
D.stnct  of  Alabama,  which  I  have  the 
njnor  to  repiosent  here  m  C  )nsress.  I 
dlscii.>i.^ed  the  problem  of  the  schools 
with  nunieious  parents  and  sc1k>o1  per- 
sonnel, both  black  and  white  The  situa- 
tion IS  ver>-  grave.  Tlie  displacement  of 
large  numljers  of  s.  jdents  and  faculty 
members  is  causing  ma-.-ive  disruption 
of  the  school  system  Tlie  admuusiration 
of  the  schojl  systems  is  almost  Impjs- 
sible  in  view  of  recent  Supreme  Court 
imposed  deadlines. 

So  that  you  may  be  better  iiiformed 
of  just  what  IS  happening  in  the  school 
districts  in  the  S  ^uth.  let  me  mention  a 
few  of  the  problems  we  are  facing: 

Fust  Under  Court  orders,  students 
are  being  forced  to  travel  long  dLi- 
Unces — sometimes  for  an  hour  or 
more — to  attend  schools  halfway  across 
th*=  ciues  or  counties 

Second.  Parrnts  wlio  defended  on  pub- 
lic transportation  or  had  made  special 
transportation  arransemenis  are  sty- 
mied Where  they  may  have  previously 
sent  their  grade-school-arje  children  to 
one  .school,  many  now  find,  under  Court 
orders,  that  each  child  is  goln*;  lo  a  dif- 
ferent school  Many  parents  juct  canmt 
get  tiieir  children  to  tlie  ne'.v  ly  assigned 
school. 

Third.  Teachers  who  purcha.^ed  homes 
or  established  residences  near  their  os- 
sis'ned  schools  are  now  forced,  under 
Couit  order,  to  tni\e!  ereat  distances  to 
leach  m  their  new  assignments. 

Now.  many  argue  that  this  is  a  small 
price  to  pay  lo  obtain  total  desegrega- 
tion of  our  public  school  system.  But  the 
fact  Is  that  Uns  will  not  bring  about 
total  desegregation  of  our  public  school 
system  as  long  as  sc'r.jol  systems  in  tlie 
North  continue  to  maintain  '  de  facto  ' 
setrrepation  of  schools  based  on  neigh- 
borhood housing  ratterivs 

The  simple  fact  is  the  Court  has  lost 
s.ght  of  the  goal  of  desegregation  It  was 
argued  in  the  1954  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion that  students  should  have  the  rmht 
to  a  quahty  education  equal  with  all 
other  .students,  regardless  of  race,  creed, 
or  color  But  the  courts  have  abandoned 
the  goal  of  quahty  education  for  our 
children  regardless  of  color.  Now  they 
are  pursuing;  a  deadly  numbers  game. 
The  prize  is  a  fine  set  of  statistics 
matching  black-white  genet al  popula- 
tion ratios  with  school  population  ratios. 
The  losers  are  our  school  children — twth 
black  and  v,hite — who  are  sufTerin,-  dis- 
ruption of  their  formal  education 

In  my  opinion.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  desperate  plight  of 
the  public  school  system  in  the  South 
rests  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  In  lUs 
haste  It  has  run  rough-shod  over  school 
districts  that  are  really  struggling 
mightily  to  meet  deadlines  previously 
set.  The  most  recent  order  calluig  for  all 
plans  lo  be  implemented  by  February  1, 
1970,  has  left  school  administrators  in 
a  state  of  shock. 

The  people  in  my  di-stnct  were  work- 
in?^  out  a  rea.ionable  plan  to  plea.se  the 
courts,  but  such   a  wholesale   displace- 


ment in  the  midst  of  a  .school  year  is  cer- 
tainly not  rea.sonable  The  result  of  such 
incsvwnMble  action  by  the  Supreme 
Court  is  utter  chaos 

Many  parents  have  turned  to  private 
schools  in  which  their  children  could  be 
educated  without  mass  disruption,  ex- 
it ii^ive  travel  or  constant  harassment 
Bui  now  the  Court  has  ruled  that  tax 
exemptions  are  no  longer  available  to 
these  private  lastiuitions.  There  is  no 
wonder  that  our  people  feel  a  great  tense 
of  frustration. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  being  spent  to 
obtain  a  nice  set  of  statistics  on  integra- 
Ucii.  These  millions  of  dollars  could  have 
been  better  spent  to  assure  quality  edu- 
cat'on  for  all  children  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  color,  or  place  of  attendance.  Our 
goal  is  to  build  a  better  America,  not 
destri>y  its  foundations  A  nation  i,-.  only 
as  great  as  tiie  qualit>  of  the  people  in  it. 
The  efforts  of  the  Supreme  Court  these 
days  ^eem  more  Ix-nt  on  destruction  of 
education  rather  than  its  improvement. 


IS  PATRIOTISM  DEAD'' 

■  Mr  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  a^ked  and  was 
given  permission  to  addres.-^  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revi.->e  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  • 
Mr  DON  H  CLAUSEN,  Mr,  Speaker, 
we  liear  a  lot  these  days  about  whetlier 
or  not  patriotism  is  dead  in  this  country. 
Very  recently  I  liad  an  opportunity  to 
read  an  award-wimiing  essay  on  Uii-s 
subject  wiilten  by  a  young  junior  high 
school  student  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict in  Califorma. 

Miss  Sue  Grant,  who  attends  Rincon 
Valley  Junior  Hi^ih  School  In  Santa  Rosa. 
Calif .  has  expressed  most  eloquently 
wiial  IS  on  the  hearts  and  minds  of  a 
good  many  young  people  In  this  country, 
and  I  believe  her  words  and  l.er  Uioughts 
n.ay  have  special  meaning  for  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congre.ss. 

Therefore.  I  am  requesting  that  her 
winninJT  essay.  "Is  Patriotism  Dead?"  be 
reprinted  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
so  that  all  may  share  this  brilliant  and 
dedicated  yoimg  Americans  views  and 
beliefs.  This  young  lady  has.  by  her  ac- 
tions and  well  chosen  words,  proven  that 
youth  in  America  has  a  very  strong  sense 
of  pride  and  purpose — constantly  seek- 
ing ways  of  alerting  all  Americans  to  Uie 
fact  that  patnotism  and  love  of  ounlry 
are  very  important  ingredients  in  sus- 
taining our  free  institutions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay  was 
ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record: 
(From  the  S.ir.r.i  Ror:\   (Calif  \   Press-Demo- 
crat. Dec  21,  1969| 
Is  Patkiotism  Dead"" 
I  By    Sue    Grant  i 
Wh.ii  Is  It  that  brings  t«ar8  to  a  citizens 
ryeti    wbea    the    nauoual    uiuhem    U   sung? 
vC'h.u  makes  chills  run   up  and  clown  ones 
spine  .It   the  .sight  ul  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
against  a  clear  blue  sky?  What  is  It  that  In- 
spires  gre.it   poets  and   wrlter.s   lo  set  down 
on  paper  the  spirit  of  America?  What  creates 
the  feellni?  of  awe  and  pride  In  an  American's 
he.irt    wl.en    a    mounted    or    military    color 
gu  «rd    pa^.se.s   by.   and    every    he. id    Is   bare? 
Could  It  be  a  dead  cau.se''  No'  I:  Is  alive,  very 
much  alive,  .ind  th.it  ca'ise  Is  patriotism! 

Simply  becau.se  American  citizens  are  not 
dashing  through  the  .streets  waving  flags  and 
shouting  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  there  \m 


no  ground  for  the  Bupposulou  that  paulot- 
isiu   is   dead 

Concern  for  the  welf.ire  of  our  nation  Is 
f.ir  from  de.id  Some  people  see  the  matter 
In  that  light  bec.iuse^the  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II  proto-'type  of  patriotism  Is 
undergoing  a  transformation.  If  a  statue  ot 
patriotism,  as  11  wa.<i,  could  be  m.ide.  It  would 
probably  be  a  proud  eagle  bearing  'Old 
Cilory  •,  perched  on  the  shoulder  of  a  salut- 
ing, braiely  smiling  soldier  who  Is  singing 
■God  Bless  America."  But  now  this  statue 
Is  only  a  chunk  of  metal,  having  been  re- 
duced to  such  by  friction  heat  of  anger,  and 
pD.-^slbiy  a  bit  of  neglect.  Nevertheless,  the 
basic  concept  of  p.ilrlolism  Is  still  there,  as  U 
will  always  be  no  matter  how  much  It  l-s 
beat  upon  and  attacked  by  radicalism.  Wlio 
knows  what  form  the  .slitue  will  be  t:uen 
next  by  the  chisels  of  the  American  people 
PcrhaiJS  when  this  statue  is  again  com- 
plete it  will  be  partially  unrecognizable  to 
us  Right  now.  however,  there  seems  to  be 
something  missing.  Some  element  of  emo- 
tl;.n  h.is  ai  appeared. 

It  may  be  that  when  the  words  "my  coun- 
try '  are  spoken  by  an  American  citizen,  a 
full  realization  of  the  true  meaning  Is  lack- 
ing After  all.  we  are  citizens  of  this  nation, 
not  simply  inhabitants!  But  somehow  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  same  manner  of 
pride  and  strength  in  the  way  the  phrase  i^ 
uttered. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Vietnam  confrontation 
IS  ill  a  large  part  re;  ponslble  foa  this.  During 
the  two  World  Wars,  the  United  States  armed 
forces  were  protecting  both  our  country  and 
our  id'-als:  whereas,  in  this  Asian  "policing 
action".  It  Is  quesU<mable  whether  our  coun- 
try is  on  the  offen.^ive  or  defensive.  I  strongly 
suspect  the  fi  rmcr  The  question  has  been 
asked  countless  times  by  men  and  boys  who 
have  been  inducted.  "What  cause  am  I  fight- 
ing for'  Why  should  I  light  in  a  political  war 
that  hasn't  ever  been  declared'" 

Home  of  tt>dny's  young  people  would  an- 
swer thl.s  question  with  a  simple  "you 
shouldn't."  The  younger  generation,  so  mag- 
uiBed  by  today's  sjclal  gap.  appears  to  ha', e 
quite  a  dlHerent  opinion  of  patriollsro  than 
their  older  fellow  Americans.  They  seem  to 
feel  that  true  patrloUsm  consists  of  acting 
In  the  way  that  will  benefit  their  country 
most  This  can  mean  standing  up  and  stat- 
ing one's  feelings  as  to  what  Is  right  or 
wrong  Unfortunately  some  thoughtless  radi- 
cals have  carried  this  concept  to  an  extreme. 
Thiise  people  who  burn  the  American  flag, 
and  resort  to  violence  are  little  more  than 
spoiled  children  who  are  not  capable  of  be- 
having In  a  civilized  manner  which  would  be 
fruitful  for  all  concerned  In  these  Individ- 
uals patriotism  Is  indeed  dead,  or  possibly  It 
never  lived  Worst  of  all.  these  people  have 
created  a  bad  reputation  for  those  young 
people  who  are  conscientious  In  their  protest. 
Are  the  citizens  whose  sincere  concern 
ab  lut  national  affairs  leads  them  to  speak 
out,  to  be  considered  less  patriotic,  than 
those  who  follow  and  concur  with  whatever 
pattern  of  existence  their  country  offers? 
Again  I  say.  no 

This  difference  of  opinion  Is  a  reaction  to 
the  changing  form  of  patriotism. 

In  conclusion.  I  can  only  say  again  that 
the  tire  of  patriotism  atlll  buraa,  and  that  as 
long  as  there  are  sparks  of  life  In  American 
beartb,  such  a  fire  wlU  never  (U«.  For  It  Is 
these  sparks  which  feed  the  Oame.  and  the 
act  of  giving  of  one's  self  which  provides  the 
fuel.  If  we  all  do  our  part  In  tending  the 
flame,  when  patrlotlBm  emerges  from  the 
present  metamorphlo  stage,  America,  and 
each  of  us,  will  be  better  for  It. 


PLUGGINO  DEATH  AND  OIPT  TAX 
LOOPHOLES  CAN  HELP  MEET 
1970'8  REVENUE  SHORT  AGE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
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Wisconsin    tMr.   R..ss>.   Is   reco.ni.ed     ^X^^ !SL^^^^^    ^^^^1^^=^^ 

^-M^SeS:  Mr.  speaker,  when  Pres  ^^y^^^^^i^^^i^^^^^  ^^B^f^^l^l^^^r:^ 

idem  Nixon  signed  the  Tax  Reform  Act  m  this  Congress.  ^^  ^^^^  The  liirs  wiU  have  to  pay  capital 

of   1969  on  December  30  he  expressed  q^^q^„  support  from  the  administra-  gains  taxes  on  any  Uicrease  m  value  beyond 

iCKret  over  Uie  revenue  loss  from  the  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  movement  of  reve-  »i5.ooo  if  they  later  seU  the  stock,  but  that 

acts  tax  relief  provisions.  The  President  ^^^..^ising  death  and  gift  tax  reforms  is  ail 

said:  through  the  congress    Indeed,  prompt  ^™^J^.P^^°  l/g^e ?^^^^ 

The  effect  on  the  budget  and  on  the  cost  submission    of    administration     reform  ""^f^^^J"       ^l  to  the  next  generation, 

of  living  is  bad.  I  am  also  concerned  about  ^pogals  could  make  passage   of  a  re-  ^'L^^  Treasury  in  its  December.  1968,  Tax 

the  constrain,  this  a-t  Imposes  on  Govern-  ^^^^  ^^  possible  by  June  30.  1970.  Addl-  jj^f^rm  Proposals,  caUed  for  an  end  to  this 

mem  revenues  in  ^"ture  years,  nmlting  our  revenue  from  the  reforms  would  locphole.  recommending  that  the  increase  in 

nbUiiy  to  meet  tomorrow  s  pressing  neeas.  ^^^^  ^^  avaUable  to  assist  in  balancing  value  of  assets  be  taxed  at  death. 

Treasury   estimates   of   the   Tax   Re-  ^he  fiscal  year  1971  budget,  with  which        The  present  system  of  not  taxing  appre- 

foSi  Ac^tl  revenue  impact  support  the  ^^  administration  is  reportedly  having  ciation^-  ^ ^'^r'^rUuitlb^'  -d 

President's   fears.   Assuming  no  growth  such  difficulty.                               ^„,*h  «nrt  TubSiaUy  impalrrthe  progresslvlty  of  the 

m  the  economy  and  excluding  the  ef-  Getting  this  revenue  from  death  and  ^°\\^'^\^^^^ .,  ^ 

fects  of  the   15-percent  social  security  gift  tax  reform  would  be  much  rairer        ^^  addition,  the  Treasury  estimat«dM>*i- 

benefit   increase    also   Included    in    the  ^jjan  raising  excise  taxes  on  telephones,  ^^^^  ^^  j^^^  ,15  billion  in  capital  gSTns  to 

act    the  revenue  impact  looks  liJte  thus  automobiles,   gasoline,   tires,   cigarettes,  j^u  completely  outside  the  income  tax  sys- 

thrmieh  fiscal  year  1975.  and  liquor.   Excise  taxes  put  a  serious  tem  each  year. 

thiough  fiscal  y^r  and^  uq  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^                                       ^'^^"''AicUriv'in^c::  ^Tord^T^T  pie'  ' 

Fiscal  year  iJ- ;  •a.  7  purchases   "^/^-^.^jS tc^e  LrS  ^^^'^Ass^e^'ecr J  ll^m^^i"^^^^^ 

Fiscal  year  1971 ^    2.7  larger  percentage  of  his  income  tnanao  _^^^^^^  ^^,  ^^  ^^^  prospect  of  avoidm? 

Fiscal  year  1972 -0.6  similar  purchases  by  the  wealthy,  ueatn  ^^^^^  ^^  completely  if  they  hold  appre- 

Flscal  vear  1973 "    2. 8  ^^  g^f^  jj^^es,   on   the   Other  hand,   are  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^j  ^^.^h  rather  than  selling 

Fiscal  year  1974 -  3-"  collected  almost  exclusively  from  faml-  ^^^^^   .^hls  freeeing  of  investment  positions 

Fiscal  year  1975 -*• "  ,.„.    ^fj^    annual    incomes   in    excess    of  deprives  the  economy  of  the  fruits  of  an  un- 

On  the  more  realistic  assumption  of  $20,000.  ^  encumbered  flow  of  "P^^^  ^Zfl^  .t"*^  °' 

grS^th^'i^ThTeconomy.  the  Picture  is  '  Deat^ -d  gif^tax  refo^s  have^e^^^  ^Sn^  ^^ S->2^^y"^-^^   -ing 

Fiscal  year  1970 ^  »3  ^     with  a  comprehensive  multivolume  set     federal  reve  

FlAcal  year  1971— -*    2. 7     qJ    tax    reform    studies    and    proposals.      UNI^c.^TtoN  or  Gi^  and  Esta-it  taxes  into 

Fiscal  year  1972 "   ];^     MUCh  of  the  groundwork,  therefore,  has  ^  sihcus  Transtoi  Tak— Reventjk  Gain  — 

Fiscal  year  1973 "  *•  ^    already  been  done.  $200  million 

Fiscal  year  1974 ~  7  s  At  a  minimum,  death  and  gift  tax  lOOp-         Existing  gin  and  estate  tax  laws  greatly 

Fiscal  year  1975 -   "    '■  °     .    .     nluEKlnK  should  include  the  foUow-     favor  those  who  can  afford  to  glv-e  away  large 

some   economists   have   argued   that     52'refS:^  ^^r '  "Iv^'r^fn  uTD^ember  I'seT^ax 

these    Treasury    figures    underestimate      "l^^st.  Taxation   of   capital   gains   on    ^he  Tr.^^^^^^^^"  "^  °^=""''"' '^''' 
the  revenue  loss  from  the  tax  bill,  espe-     property  transferred  at  death-revenue     «^^°.^J^°^°;^*^^,-  ^i^panty  between  the  t.x 
cially  in  Uie  1970-71  time  period.  The     gain— $2.5  to  $3.1  bilUon  treatment  of  lifetime  gifts  and  deathtime 

argument  revolves  around  how  you  Second.  Unification  of  gift  and  estate  ^^^^^^  confers  a  very  substantial  advan- 
measure  the  revenue  impact  of  the  10-  taxes  into  a  single  transfer  tax— reve-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  wealthy,  because  the  tax  advan- 
percent  surux.  which  goes  down  to  5     nue  galn—$200  million.  ^«=  °* '^^'^'^^  ^"^"f  "^  ^/^^t^'^ruS'- 

SerSnt  at  the  beginning  of  1970  and        Third.  Elimination  of  payment  of  es-     mgiy  greater  as  ^«  «»«  °^ '^fj^f  !f^"^^^ 
S^e.     at     midyear.     Whatever     the    tate  taxes  by  redemption  of  Government    ^^^^  ^^'^^J^^ .^^l^^^o^Ilent^r. 
merits  of  this  argument,  it  is  clear  that     bonds  at  par-revenue  gam-$100  mil-     ^^"^^^^^^'^^  s°t^tion  permits  utilizing 
the  tax  bill  is  going  to  cause  some  sen-     uon.  Ufetlme   girts— generally  those   who  are  so 

ous  budgetary  problems  for  the  Govern-  other  matters,  such  as  taxation  ol  prosperous  that  they  do  not  depend  on  this 
ment.  both  now  and  in  the  future.  generation-skipping     transfers,     should     ^^ith  and  the  income  it  yields  for  uving 

The    administration    reportedly    has     also  be  considered.  expenses  and  security ."  .,.^^„„„f. 

considered  various  expedients  for  deal-  ^  more  detaUed  description  of  the  The  main  features  of  the  law  lavt^ring  iiie 
ing  with  this  revenue  shortfaU.  ranging     minimum  lefoims  I  propose  follows:  "?"  ^q^^^x  rates  are  approximately  25  per- 

from  a  value-added  tax  to  increased  ex-     taxation   of    Capitai,    Gains    on    Property     ^^^^,\J^'fJ  ^^^f^n  e'la"    ?ax  rates; 
cise  Uxes  and  a  speedup  In  tox  collec-         transferred  at  Dkath-Revente  Gain-     <=^°^/°^^  ^.^  ^e  given  a^vay  each  year  Id 
tions.  _,   ^,  »2.5  TO  $8.1  Bnxrow  ^       ^    ,^         any  number  of  individuals  without  paying 

This  resourcefulness  is  commendable.        when  real  esUte,  shares  of  stock,  and  other     ^^y        ^^. 
•What  is  surprising,  however,  is  that  the     forms  ol  property  increase  m  value   the  in-         ^^^   ^^.^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^e  yearly  »3000  gifts. 
administration  seems  to  have  overlooked    crease  U  subject  to  tox  "a  ^pitai  gain  ^  ^^  ^^^.^  ^^^y  ^y  a  pexscai  during 

ft  TPv-enue  source  which  stands  ready  at     However,  tt»e  caplt^  gain.  *»*  «»te  on  prop  nfetlme  without  paying  a  gift  tax; 

LTd-r^efo^rof'our    loophole-ridden    ^,^l^'^,^^,^^^l^'^rt\'^l       in  ^^:-^-'^^^-^^jJ^\lToi^^r 
death  and  gift  tax  laws.  Estunates  of  the     ^^"'.^LdS.^r^tal  gains  tax  rate  in  all     P°^^,,^"*tn   t^  dTal^SS^nd   guftex 
extra   revenue   obtainable   from   closmg     ^  ^^  ^nly  25  percent.  However,  the  1969     problems   in   the  dual  estate  a       g 
oflf  the  worst  of  these  loopholes  range  up     ^ax  Reform  Act  raises  the  maximum  rate  for     sy6tem_  ^^  ^^  structures 

to  $4  to  $5  billion  a  year.  corporations  to  30  percent  at  once,  and  for         ( ^  J^«  ^pLate.  with  property  transferred 

The  administration's  oversight  is  even  »'H«l''*"»ir«'^«^J""™ J^ls  ^  M  p^-  7^^me^  ^^clud^  ^«^  consldera- 
more  remarkable  in  that  this  is  an  area  over  •"i^S  )'^  a^4on.^.  tax  on  cS-  tionrndetermUUngtae  estate  tax  bracket  for 
of  reform  which  House  Ways  and  Means  «P*  ^J*^^„t  J^d  Voi  the  property  property  transferred  at  death, 
committee  Chairman  WiLBtm  Mills  has  ^^  J^^,^  ^°*  "^^^e  m  value  ?^^u^'  This  dual  ^t*-  /f^-  'f  ^  ^"^TJZ- 
specifically  set  for  conaderation  this  ''^'^^^,  capital  galn^those  on  prop-  -P-^  ^^^^f./y^^^^^^Xs  fof  ^«^ 
year.  In  the  report  on  the  House  ver-  ^^  transferred  at  death-are  never  taxed  rate  Pf^«|^';*  p^^^j^S  estalT  dur- 
sion  Of  the   1969  Tax  Reform  Act.  the     at  all.  Here  is  hw  it  work^  Supp^e  a  ta^-     ^^°  ,^^,Zur.T 

committee  say»:  payer  bought  some  stock  »f  ^^"^^"^  ^i,^  ^31  There  are  two  separate  sets  of  exemp- 

Your  committee  found  that  the  time  avail-     tronic.  ^T^^^J^d  tfe  ^k^'  now     tloni-^SO^O  for  Uf ettoe  gifts  and  •60,000. 
able  did  not  permit  the  Inclusion  of  reform     «»°iP"7,^^*»*i?H^^S?  u  no^  1*^  ^H     tor  ^^y  transferred  at  death.  Those  who 
meLures  relating  to  revision  of  the  estate     7^^*^^;J^.^^^^t^  ^°tix^$lOff^     can  affSSto  give  a^-ay  property  during  their 
?h"e^  ?i;*  ^arnt"orp^Sn1  ffn?  aJ     ^\1'S  ^^^'^'^^  SrbLktt  U.-     lifetime  benefit  from  both  of  them,  but  those 
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who  c.intux  ftr*  ^estnc•.^(l  to  the  $60  000  es- 
i.ite  vix  exenipnon 

Fin.iKy  s.»id  th*  Treasvirv  the  pre.-eiu  sys- 
tem le.ids  to  unneves-sary  c<mp:e\!'v  as  peo- 
ple trv  to  make  .irransjements  for  'r^insfers 
.u  death  look  like  lifetime  gifts  The  system 
.iLso  artiftciallv  distort*  Ki?'-eivin(s  wirhln 
families  by  generating  pressures  for  trans- 
fers whU-h  might  not  be  desirable  except  lor 
the  t.ix  advant.iges 

As  .»  solution  to  these  \ario;is  problems 
the  Treasury  recommended  unifying  the  es- 
Uite  and  gift  taxes  into  a  single  iran^-fer  Uix 

Instead  of  the  present  separate  gift 
and  estate  toxes  a  single  cumulative 
tax  rate  schedule  »i>ulrt  be  applied  to 
all  transfers  of  property  whether  made 
during  life  rr  a:  death  There  would  be  a 
single  $60  0(H)  exemp' lull  lor  all  transfers  dur- 
ing life  and  at  death  and  the  present  »)uoO 
annual  ex-.-luslon  for  lirt-tinie  giits  would  l>e 
re-alned 

The  revenue  gam  from  this  reform  would 
be  about  9200  million  per  year 

EuiiiNATtoN  or  PATMrsT  or  E.srATj  Tsxf.-,  bt 
Redemption  or  GovraNMtNT  Bonds  at 
Pa«  Rx\enle  Gmn  »100  Million 
If  upon  death  a  person  faces  a  probable 
•  100000  estate  taji  bill  and  has  a  smart 
lawyer  the  lawyer  will  advise  his  client  to  buy 
iltx)  OOO  worth  of  long-term  L'  i>  Oovernment 
bonds  Why''  Because  the  L' S  Treasury  will 
redeem  its  bonds  at  their  p»r  lUcei  vaUie  in 
payment  of  estate  taxes  no  matter  what  his 
Client  p*ld  for  them  If  h;s  client,  for  exam- 
ple, buy^  the  Oovernment  Ixjuds  for  WO  OOO 
and  his  estate  later  luruN  them  m  m  pay- 
ment of  estate  taxes,  the  Treasury  must  ac- 
cept them  at  the  full  »100  0«X)  face  value  and 
the  decedents  estate  tax  bill  is  eSei-tlvely 
reduced  by  20  percent. 

The  total  face  value  of  outstAudiug  bonds 
redeemable  in  payment  of  estate  taxes  la 
more  than  »45  billion,  and  their  current 
market  value  is  around  MS  billion  The  result 
is  a  gaping  112  billion  tax  loophole 

As  a  specific  example  of  estate  tax  bargains 
ftvailable  using  this  loophole,  consider  the 
3',  p>«rcent  Treasury  tionds  Issued  In  October, 
1&60.  and  payable  In  November.  1998  If  you 
bought  some  of  these  bonds  with  a  par  value 
of  $100,000.  It  would  cost  you  only  about 
4A5.000  That  represents  a  potential  35  i>er- 
cent  saving  on  your  estate  taxes  There  Is 
about  $4  3  billion  worth  of  these  bonds  out- 
standing. 

The  1968  Treasury  Proposals  recommended 
that  this  IcHjphole  be  closed  When  the  loop- 
hole first  entered  the  tax  Uw.  during  World 
War  I.  It  was  thought  that  the  estate  tax  re- 
demption privileges  would  make  It  possible  to 
market  securities  more  easily  and  at  lower 
interest  rales  However,  the  Treasury  says, 
"experience  has  shown  that  the  tax  losses 
sustained  when  such  securities  are  redeemed 
at  par  prior  to  maturity  considerably  out- 
weigh any  po«sible  benefits  realized  at  the 
time  when  such  securiUes  are  Issued  " 

In  addition,  the  Treasury  continues,  'the 
benefits  of  these  sectirttles  are  conferred  In  a 
very  haphazard  fashion  from  one  year  to  an- 
other and  from  one  taxpayer  to  another " 
The  benefits  go  mainly  to  those  who  have  the 
cash  or  other  liquid  assets  needed  to  buy  the 
securities  and  who  die  when  interest  rates  are 
high.  "There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  rea- 
son for  preferring  such  taxpayers  over  those 
whose  estates  are  Illiquid,  or  those  who  die 
when  Interest  rates  are  low."  the  Treasury 
concludes. 

Closing  this  loophole  would  bring  m  up- 
w<irds  of  $100  million  In  extra  revenue  each 
year. 


PANAMA  GIVEAWAY     TIME  FXDR 
ACTION  HAS  COME 

The  SPEAKER    Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  genUeman  from 


Penrxsyhania   'Mr    Flooh'   Is  recognized 
for  15  nimutps. 

Mr  FLOOD  Mr  Speaker  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Contics.s  who  have  studied 
important  subjects  in  depth  and  made 
addre5ses  on  them,  have  long  noted  the 
apparent  faihire  of  their  best  efloits  to 
make  an  impact  Too  frequently.  It  Is 
like  throvMnu  rocks  into  a  fresh  snow 
bank  Thus  it  was  gratifying  to  read  in 
the  Chiistmas  1969  issue  of  the  Evenins 
Star  of  Washmttton  an  unusually 
thoUf;htful  letter  to  the  editor  by  Capt. 
Fi  anz  O  WiUenbucher.  U  S  Navy,  re- 
tired, summa:  izin-;  the  present  canal  sit- 
uation 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Captain  Willenbucher.  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Naval  .Academy  received  his 
doctorate  m  law  in  1937  at  Georgetown 
University,  and  that  while  on  duty  in 
the  Navy  DeparLmenl  duriiiK  the  time 
when  the  1936  treaty  with  Panama  was 
beiiiK  formulated,  he  had  defended  the 
Indispensable  rights,  power,  and  author- 
ity of  the  United  States  in  the  control 
and  ownership  of  the  canal  enterprise 
Thus,  he  writes  with  the  background  of 
experience  at  a  most  opportune  time. 

Apropos  his  point  about  the  reopen- 
ing of  canal  treaty  ncKotiations  with 
Panama.  I  would  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation  at  large  to 
the  fact  that  starting  on  October  27, 
1969 — Tlieodore  Roosevelt's  birthday — 
more  than  100  Members  of  the  House  in- 
troduced House  resolutions  strongly  op- 
posing any  surrender  of  U.S.  sovereign 
rights  or  jurisdiction  over  the  Canal 
Zone  and  Panama  Canal  to  any  other 
nation  or  to  any  International  organiza- 
tion. 

Mr  Speaker,  those  resolutions  were 
referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  but  so  far  there  have  been 
no  indications  as  to  when  hearings  will 
be  held  In  1967,  after  hearings  on  sim- 
ilar resolutions,  sponsored  by  some  150 
Members  of  the  Congress,  were  held. 
that  testimony  was  never  published  and 
the  committee,  for  some  strange  reason, 
never  made  a  report. 

As  mentioned  by  Captain  Willen- 
bucher. In  addition  to  the  Indicated 
House  resolution,  bills  in  both  House  and 
Senate  providing  for  the  major  mod- 
ernization of  the  existing  Panama  Canal 
have  been  introduced.  Certainly  the  time 
has  come  for  action  on  the  canal  ques- 
tion in  the  Congress,  which  agency  of 
our  Government  bears  the  ultimate  re- 
spxinsibllity  in  the  premises. 

As  the  indicated  letter  is  an  excellent 
summary  of  the  existing  canal  situation 
and  should  be  of  interest  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  concerned  with 
canal  questions  and  our  citizens 
throughout  the  Nation.  I  quote  it  as  part 
of  my  remarks  along  with  the  texts  of 
House  Resolution  593  and  House  Resolu- 
tion 3792: 

[Prom    the   Washington   Evening   Star,   Dec. 

25.    19691 

Panama   Giveaway 

Sa  Recent  press  reports  In  the  Spanish 
language  press  of  Panama  indicate  that  the 
United  States  may  be  on  the  verge  of  re- 
opening treaty  negotiations  concertUng  the 
U  S  -owned  Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal, 
territory  and  property,  respectively,  of  the 
United  States,  in  which,  since  1904.  includ- 


ing deiense.  the  taxpayers  of  our  country 
li.i\e  in.ide  a  net  tot.il  investment  of  more 
lli.in  $5  billion. 

In  1967  ni'ijoiutlons  for  tliree  proposed 
nevk  Panam.i  Canal  treaties  were  completed 
The-e  treaties  pnAlded  for  (li  surrender  of 
U  S  so\ere!gn.y  over  the  Cani.l  Zone  to  Pan- 
ama. (2)  making  that  we.tk  and  unsi.ible 
country  a  partner  m  the  manageiiient  .md 
deleii-.e  of  the  canal.  (3i  giving  the  Unued 
Slates  an  option  on  is  site  lor  a  canal  ol  so- 
r.iUed  se.i-levcl  design  and  (4|  eventu.illy. 
gnlng  bi'lh  the  existing  canal  and  any  new 
canal  that  may  be  constructed  to  replace  It 
to  Piiu.ima.  ull  without  any  cc.nipfns,itk>n 
\\  h  ilsLie'.  er 

This  projected  twtrayal  of  United  Slates 
\\\.x\  Inlerestjj  at  Paiiam.i  caused  an  upiuar 
m  the  United  St.ites  with  the  re.sult  that  the 
treaties  were  ne\er  signed  i;nd  some  150 
members  of  the  Congress  Introduced  resolu- 
tions op^Mjsin^  the  surrender  Exteiisive  hear- 
ings were  held  by  the  Liitln  American  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign .Mliiirs  which  disclijeed  facts  that  had 
not  been  pvihlished  in  Panama  They  were 
of  such  shocking  nature  that  the  printing 
and  distribution  of  the  House  hearings  were 
ne\er  accomplished  as  is  cuslom.'iry  in  such 
cases. 

Panama  do<>s  not  e\en  now  possess  a  con- 
stitutional government  but  Is.  Instead,  gov- 
erned b\  a  milluiry  Junta  which  overthrew 
the  l.isi  constitutionally  elected  President 
after  he  had  been  In  office  only  eleven  days 
Now  .mother  coup  h.is  been  attempted  and 
thwarted 

Aside  Ironi  the  fact  that  no  new  c.in.il 
treaty  is  retjuired  for  the  major  modernlzii- 
iion  of  the  existing  Panama  Canal  according 
to  the  well-concelved  and  time-tested  Ter- 
minal L<ike-Third  Locks  Plan  as  provided  la 
bills  now  before  the  Congress,  the  very  Idea 
of  giving  this  strategic  waterway  to  Panama 
is  unthinkable 

Certainly,  with  the  world  in  the  gravest 
type  of  crisis,  this  Is  no  time  to  trifle  with 
our  basic  rights,  power  and  authority  con- 
cerning the  Panamia  Canal,  which  is  of  cru- 
cial importance  in  hemispheric  defense  In- 
stead we  should  take  steps  to  strengthen 
our  position  by  acquiring  the  entire  water- 
shed of  Lhe  Chagres  River  valley  as  was  once 
reconmiended  by  General  Clarence  Edwards 
when  he  was  In  command  of  the  U.S.  Army 
on  tlie  Isthmus 

Franz  O.  Wn.LENBi'CHc«, 
Captain.  V  S  Navy  (  Retired  i  . 

BnnksDA    Mo 

H    Res    593 

RESOLtmON 

Whereas  It  is  the  policy  of  the  House  of 
Rfpre»ent.atives  and  the  desire  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  that  the  United  States 
maintain  Its  sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction 
over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone;  and 

Whereas  under  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty 
of  1901  between  Oreat  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  adopted  the 
principles  of  the  Convention  of  Constanti- 
nople of  1888  as  the  rules  for  the  operation, 
regulation,  and  management  of  said  canal: 
and 

Whereas  by  the  terms  of  the  Hay-Bunau- 
VariUa  Treaty  of  1903.  between  the  Republic 
of  Panama  and  the  United  States,  under  the 
authority  of  the  perpetuity  of  use.  occupa- 
tion, control,  construction,  maintenance, 
operation,  sanitation,  and  protection  for 
said  canal  was  granted  to  the  United  States: 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  paid  the 
Republic  of  Panama  almost  $60,000,000  In 
the  f<jrm  of  a  gratuity:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  made  an  ag- 
K'egate  investment  In  said  canal  in  an 
Minounl  of  over  $6,000,000,000:  and 

Where.is  s.iid  investment  or  any  part 
(hereof    coold    never    be    recovered    in    the 
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event    of    Panamanian    aeHure    or    United 

states  abandonment:  and 

Whereas     under     article     IV,     section     3. 

clause  2  of  the  United  State*  Ck)nstltuUon. 

the   power   to  dlspow   of   territory   «  »"»« 

property  of  the  United  SUtes  Is  specifically 
vested  in  the  Ck>ngrett;  and 

Whereas  70  per  centum  of  the  Canal  Zone 
traffic  either  originates  or  terminates  In 
United  States  port*-,  and 

Whereas  aald  canal  U  of  vital  strategic 
miporunce  and  tmperatlTe  to  the  hemi- 
spheric defci«e  and  to  the  security  of  the 
United  SUles:  and  ^„,„i. 

Wliereas.  during  the  preceding  adminis- 
tration, the  United  States  conducted  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Republic  of  Panama 
which  resulted  In  a  proposed  treaty  under 
tie  terms  of  which  the  United  Slf.tes  would 
shortly     relinquish     Its    control     over     the 

Canal:   and  ^  ,.     .   ^w,* 

Whereas  there  *b  rcMon  to  believe  that 
the  prtwent  dictatorship  In  control  of  the 
oovernment  of  Panama  aeeks  to  renew  ne- 
gotlaUons  with  the  United  States  looking 
toward  a  similar  treaty;   and 

Whereas  the  present  study  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Atlantlc-Paciflc  Interoceanlc 
Canal  Study  OommtaBlon  may  result  In  a 
decision  to  utlltee  the  present  canal  as  a 
part  of  a  new  •«  \b^  ««n«l:  "»<» 

Whereas  any  actkm  looking  toward  an 
agreement  with  the  Oovemment  ol  Panama 
which  wwild  aSect  the  intereat  of  the 
United  State*  tn  the  Canal  would  be  pre- 
mature prior  to  the  mibmlsslon  of  the  report 
of  the  Commlaetao  In  any  event:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it  ,  .1  „. 
Resolved  by  tfce  House  of  Representatives, 
That  It  U  tlM  aana  of  the  Houae  of  Bepre- 
■enUUves  tkat  tk*  Oowemment  of  the 
United  Stataa  amtatatn  and  protect  lU  aoT- 
eieign  righto  and  JurtadJetlon  over  nld  canal 
and  that  the  Unttatf  Statee  Ooremment  In 
no  way  forfeit,  code,  negotiate,  or  tmnsfer 
any  of  these  weerelg*  rtg*ta  or  Jurlsdlctton 
to  any  other  aoventga  nation  or  to  any  in- 
ternational orgiMiiaUca. 

H.R.  3792 
A  biU  to  provide  far  the  Increase  of  capacity 
and  the  improvement  of  operaUons  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  for  other  purpose* 
Be  tt  etiacUd  *y  th*  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
Amenca   in  amgrtas  assembled,  That   thte 
Act    may    be    cited  as   the    -Panama   Canal 
Modernization  Act". 

Sec.   2.    (a)    The  Governor   of   the   Canal 
Eone.  under  the  euperrtelon  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army.  U  authorteed  and  directed  to 
prosecute  the  work  necessary  to  Increase  the 
capacity  and  Improee  the  operations  of  the 
Panam     Canal   throngl     the    adaptation   of 
the  Third  Locks  project  set  forth  In  the  re- 
port of  the  Oovemor  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
dated  Petortiary  »4,   1«9   <Hoase  Document 
Number   JlO.  Seventy-sixth  Congrees),  and 
authorleed  to  be  nnC.ertaken  by  the  Act  of 
August  11.  1M9  (63  SUt.  1409;  Public  Nom- 
berad    391.    Seventy^sUcth    Congrees > .    with 
usable  lock  dlmeokiona  of  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet  by  not  leea  than  one 
thousand  two  hundred  feet  by  not  less  than 
forty-flve  feet,  and  Including  the  foHowlng: 
eUmlnatton  of  tke  Pedro  ICguel  l/ocks.  and 
oonaoUdatloa  of  aU  Padfle  lock*  near  Mlrm- 
11  ores  In  new  lock  structures  to  correspond 
with  the  locks  capacity  at  Oatun,  raise  the 
summit  •water  le»el  to  Its  optimum  height 
of  approximately  ninety-two  feet,  and  pro- 
vide a  summlt-Jevel  lake  anchorage  at  the 
Pacific  end  at  the  canal,  together  with  such 
appurtenant  stractvraa,  works,  and  faclUUes, 
and  enlargenaents  or  imptorements  of  exist- 
ing channela.  stractursa.  works,  and  faeiU- 
ues.  as  may  be  ifcsmsrl  neoeasary.  at  an  esti- 
mated total  cott  not  to  exoeed  »860.000,000, 
which  U  hereby  awthoclaed  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  this 
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(h)  The  proTlslons  of  the  second  sentence 
and  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 11.  1838  (63  SUt.  1408;  Public  Num- 
bered  391.  Seventy-sUtli  Congress) ,  shall  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  the  work  authorized  by 
subsecUon  (a)  of  this  section.  As  used  In 
such  Act.  the  terms  "Governor  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal",  "Secretary  of  War",  and  "Pan- 
ama Railroad  Company"  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  refer  to  the  "Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone".  "Secretary  of  Uie  Army",  and 
•Panama  Canal  Company",  respectively,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  may 
act  and  exercise  his  authority  as  President  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Company  and  may  utilize 
the  services  and  facUlUes  of  that  company. 
Skc  3  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
board  to  be  known  as  the  Panama  Canal 
Advisory  and  InspecUon  Board"  (hereinaf- 
ter referred  to  as  the  "Board ') . 

(b)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  five 
members  who  are  citizens  ol  the  United 
States  ol  America.  Members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 

asfoUows:  

(I)   one  member  from  private  life,  experi- 
enced    and    skilled     In     private     business 
( liii  liiillii|fcinlnnrnnr ) 
ro^neml 


(2t  two^nembers  from  private  life,  ex- 
perienced and  skilled  in  the  science  of 
engineering: 

(St  one  member  who  is  a  commissioned 
officer  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  United 
States  Army  (retired) :  and 

(4)  one  member  who  is  a  commissioned 
officer  of  the  Una.  United  States  Navy 
(retired). 

(c)  The  President  ahaU  designate  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  one  of  the  mcmheis  ex- 
perienced and  akined  In  the  science  of 
engineering. 

(d)  The  President  shall  fill  each  vacancy 
on  the  Board  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
QrtglntJ  appointment. 

(e)  The  Board  shall  cease  to  exist  on  tliat 
date  rieiFlg"**'^  by  the  President  as  the  date 
on  which  lU  work  under  tliU  Act  U 
completed. 

(f)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shaU  be 
paid  basic  pay  aX,  the  rate  provided  for  level 
II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  in  section  6313 
of  title  6.  United  State*  Code.  The  other 
members  ol  the  Board  appoUited  from  private 
Ufe  shaU  be  paid  basic  pay  at  a  per  annum 
rate  wlilch  U  1500  leas  than  the  rate  of  basic 
pay  of  the  Chalnnaa.  The  members  of  the 
Board  who  are  retired  officers  of  the  United 
SUtes  Army  and  Q»  United  States  Navy  each 
«>.»]i  be  paM  at  a  rat*  of  basic  pay  which, 
when  added  to  hta  pay  as  a  retired  officer,  win 
establish  his  total  rate  of  pay  from  tb* 
United  States  at  a  per  annum  rate  which  U 
$500  less  than  the  rate  of  basic  jx^y  of  the 
Chairman.  ^ 

(g)  The  Board  shall  appoint,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  UUe  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  governing  appointments  in  the  com- 
petitive service.  «  Secretary  and  such  other 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
iU  functions  and  acUviUes  and  shall  fix  their 
rates  of  basic  pay  in  accordance  with  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  IH  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title,  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates.  The  Secretary  and  other 
personnel  of  the  Board  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  tlie  Board. 

S«c.  4.  (a)  The  Board  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  study  and  review  all  plans  and 
designs  for  the  tlilrd  Locks  project  referred 
to  In  section  2(a)  of  this  Act,  to  make  on- 
the-site  studies  and  inspections  of  the  Third 
Locks  project,  and  to  obtain  current  Infor- 
mation on  all  phases  of  planning  and  con- 
struction with  respect  to  such  project.  The 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  shall  furnish 
and  make  available  to  the  Board  at  aU  times 
euzrent  infannatian   with   respect   to  such 


plana,  designs,  and  oonstrucUon.  No  con- 
struction work  shall  be  commenced  at  any 
stage  of  the  Third  Locks  project  unless  the 
plans  and  designs  for  such  work,  and  all 
change*  and  modifications  ol  such  plans  and 
deaigns.  have  been  submitted  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Canal  Zone  to.  and  have  had  the 
prior  approval  of.  the  Board.  The  Board  shall 
report  promptly  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone  the  results  of  its  studies  and 
reviews  of  all  plans  and  designs,  including 
changes  and  modificaUons  thereof,  •fthich 
have  been  fubir.iltod  to  the  Board  by  the 
Gjveriior  of  the  Canal  Zone,  together  v,lih 
Its  approval  or  disapproval  thereof,  or  its 
recommendations  lor  changes  or  modifica- 
licns  thereof,  and  its  reasons  therefor. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  an  annual  report 
covering  Itt  activlUes  and  functions  under 
this  Act  and  the  progress  of  the  work  on  the 
Third  Locks  project  and  may  subtnlt.  In  Its 
dlrecUon.  Interim  reports  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  these 
matters. 

Sec.  5.  Por  the  purpose  of  conducting  all 
studies  reviews,  inquiries,  and  investigations 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Board  In  carrying 
out  Its  functions  and  activttiee  under  this 
Act,  the  Board  ts  authorized  to  uUbze  any 
officUl  repOTts  decuments.  data,  and  papers 
in  the  possession  of  the  United  Sutes  Gov- 
ernment and  lU  officials;  and  the  Board  U 
given  power  to  designate  and  authorize  any 
meml)er,  or  other  personnel,  of  the  Board, 
to  administer  oaths  and  affirmatlotis.  sub- 
pena  witnesses,  take  evidence,  procure  In- 
formation and  daU,  and  require  the  produc- 
tlon  of  any  books,  papers,  or  other  docu- 
ments and  records  which  the  Board  may 
deem  relevant  or  material  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  functions  and  activities  of  the 
Board.  Such  attendance  of  witnesses,  and 
the  production  of  documentary  evidence, 
may  be  required  from  any  place  In  the  United 
SUtes,  or  any  terrttory,  or  any  other  area 
under  the  control  or  JmUdictlon  of  the 
United  SUtes.  Including  the  Canal  Zone. 

Sbc.  6.  In  carrying  out  IU  functions  and 
activities  under  thU  Act.  the  Board  U  au- 
thorized to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  or  organisations  there  in  accord- 
ance with  secUon  ZIM  at  tlUe  5,  United 
StUes  Code,  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  $a00  per 
diem. 

Sec.  7.  Upon  request  of  the  Board,  the 
head  of  any  department,  agency,  or  estab- 
lishment In  the  executive  branch  ol  the  Fed- 
eral Government  U  authorlBed  to  deUIl,  on 
a  reimbursable  or  nonpelmbursable  basis,  for 
such  period  or  periods  as  may  X>e  agreed  upon 
by  the  Board  and  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  establishment  concerned, 
any  of  the  personnel  of  sueli  department, 
agency,  or  establishment  to  assist  the  Board 
in  canning  out  Its  funcUons  and  activities 
under  this  Act. 

SBC.  8.  The  Board  may  use  the  United 
SUtes  malls  in  the  same  manner  and  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  SUtes. 

S«c  9  The  AdmlnlBtratoT  of  General  Serv- 
ices or  the  President  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company,  or  both,  shall  provide,  on  a  re- 
imbursable baste,  such  administrative  sup- 
port services  for  the  Eloard  as  the  Board  may 
request. 

Sec.  10.  The  Board  may  make  expenditures 
for  travel  and  subsistence  expenses  ol  mem- 
bers and  pereonnel  of  the  Board  In  accord- 
ance ■with  chapter  57  of  title  6.  United  States 
Code,  for  rent  of  quarters  at  the  seat  of 
government  and  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  for 
such  printing  and  binding  as  the  Board 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  effecUvely  its 
functions  and  acUvities  undci  this  Act. 

SBC  11.  All  expenses  of  the  Board  shaU  be 
allowed  and  paid  upon  the  presentation  of 
itemised  vouchers  therefor  approved  by  the 
Chairman  of   the   Board   or   by   such   other 
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member  or  employee  nI  tl-.e  Board  .10  the 
Chaumnii  mav  desigr.Rte 

SEf  12  There  are  hereby  .TU'.hnrt/ed  to  be 
appropriated  10  the  Bonrd  each  flsc.il  year 
siK-h  Slims  as  m.tv  be  necessan  to  nirry  out 
Its  (unctions  and   activities  under  this  Act 

Sec  13  Any  provision  of  the  Act  .iX  Au- 
gust n  1939  (54  Stat  U09  Public  Num- 
bered 391.  Seventy-sixth  Con8rc?ai.  or  of  any 
o'her  statute  tncoti»l>teiu  with  nriv  provision 
of  this  Act  is  superceded  for  the  jnirpcses  of 
this  Act.  to  the  extent  of  *'nl!  incni -i-'rurv 


PFNSITIVITY      INTFRNATIONAL— 
NETWORK   FOR    WORLD  CONTROL 

The  SPEAKER  Under  a  pie\  lou.-  order 
of  tlie  Hoii.se.  the  gemlemaii  horn  Lou- 
isiana 'Mr  Rarick'  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr  RARICK  Mr  Speaker  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  as  well  as  oui  pcop'.e  at 
home,  are  constantly  subjected  10  orea- 
nized  thought  control  and  behayjor  pro- 
graming through  sensitivity  training 

One  of  the  finest  explanations  and 
clearest  analysis  of  sensitivity  training 
as  a  vehicle  to  brainwash  people  into  sub- 
mission, is  a  paper  prepared  by  Ed  Dieck- 
mann.  Jr  .  which  originally  appeared  in 
the  winter  1969  edition  of  American 
Mercur>-  and  has  been  reprinted  by  the 
network  of  Patriotic  Letter  Writers.  Past 
Office  Box  2003D.  Pasadena  Calif  91105 

Mr.  Dieckmann  s  report  follows  rny 
remarks 

StNSITIVItY  INTERSATICNAL.-    NtrWuRK  t  •  >R 

Wumo  Control 
I  By   Ed   Dieckmann.  Jr  j 
Early   m   May   of    this   year,   a   couratjeou.s 
mother.  Mrs    bois  Godfrey  of  Garden  Grove 
California,   succeeded    m    jetting   sensitivity 
trtuning   outlawed,   at.   least    temporarily,    m 
the   Garden   Grove    Unified   School    District 
Mrs    Godfrey   withdrew   two  ot   her  children 
from  a  class  m  which  the  process  was  t>elng 
used,  then  appeared  t>efore  the  school  tward 
where  she  was  challenged  U)  give  a  definition 
of  sensitivity  training    which  she  gave    hav- 
ing received  it  from  me  through  State  Senator 
JohnG  Schmitz 
The  definition : 
Sensitivity    training   is   defined    iis    group 
meetings,  large  or  small,  to  discuss  publicly 
intimate  and  personal  matters,  and  opinions." 
values  or  beliefs,  and  or.  to  act  out  emotions 
and  feelings  toward  one  another  In  the  group, 
using  the  techniques  of  self-confessiou  and 
mutual  criticism 

■•It  is  also,  coercive  persuasion  in  the  form 
of  thought  reform  or  braln-washing 

The  second  paragraph,  admitting  that  sen- 
altlvlty  (human  relations)  training  is  bratn- 
uoAhing.  is  from  page  47  of  Issue  In  Training. 
a  manual  for  group  leaders  published  in  1963 
by  the  National  Training  Latxjratories  (NTL) 
of  the  National  Education  Association  ( NEA 1 
That  Is,  from  the  main  source  of  sensitivity 
training,  from  the    horse  s  mouth!  ' 

Many  people  tell  that,  in  saying  this  comes 
from  the  horses  mouth.  I  miss  the  target  by 
the  length  of  eiactly  one  horse. 
I  m  forced  to  agree  with  them 
For  what  we  are  talking  about  Is  com- 
munity group  criticism,  a  destructive  proc- 
ess that  Is  used  In  every  communist  coun- 
try every  day  to  control  the  people,  to  force 
their  thinking  Into  the  correcf  patterns; 
and  to  make  sure  that  each  person  acts  as 
the  fearful  and  submissive  meml>er  of  a 
group  a  "collective." 

Edward  Hunter.  In  his  book  Brainicaah- 
tng — From  Pavlov  to  Pouer$  iBookmaller: 
19«5i.  calls  group  criticism  "The  greatest 
threat  against  our  society— the  calculated 
creation  of  a  national  neurosis  "  Then  he 
goe«  on:    "The  only   Red  defense  haa  been 


to    hush    up    the    subject     bec£>iise    even    to 
deny  it  wouid  bring  attention   to  it 

PRESStTRE    H.\S    IMCREASFD 

ReaUj:iic:  this  m.ikes  it  easy  t«>  uiider- 
stand  win.  since  my  exp-xse  In  "Commu- 
nism In  bur  Midst,"  Amehii an  Meriury. 
Summer  1967  follov^ed  by  "Hate  Tlierapy," 
by  Gary  Allen.  Ainiman  Op'.tf.on  Janii.iry 
1968.  tlie  pressure  and  pace  of  the  sensitiv- 
ity .is^.iuit  h.ive  irn-rc.iscil  with  voUmtBry" 
p.irtlclpatlon  iiirre.i^lnnly  replaced  by  the 
fr>nkly  "jrutal  insistence  th.nt  sensnivliy 
traitilii<;  ue  m.mdaiory 

The  outlawing  of  sensitivllv  training  .it 
Garden  drove  hiis  given  added  force  to  that 
reaction  Fiir  it  w;is  at  Garden  Grove  on 
FebruTj.  26.  1969  that  2.000  te.ichers  were 
forced  to  attend  a  seminar  where  psyrholo- 
gtsr  Jack  Frymer  of  Ohio  State  Unlversitv. 
told  them  'hat  They  should  go  to  sensi- 
tivity training  sessions  In  order  to  know 
how  to  u.se  ST  on  their  pupll.s  "  .Already  an 
attempt  is  being  made  to  siie.ik  the  pn  «■- 
e^s  back  again  under  the  name  "Evalua- 
tion." or  another  propnim  called  Suclal 
Sciences  Framework  School  Superintendent 
David  Paynrer  h.is  suddenly  decided  that 
-eiisiMuty  training  cannot  be  defined.  ! 
and  the  battle  rages  on 

Carl  Rogers  Ph  D  of  the  Western  Be- 
I'.aMoral  Sciences  l.ab  and  one  of  the  chief 
pushers  nf  ST  w.is  .so  shaken  that,  vihen  lie 
spoke  at  Cerrilos  College  near  Long  Beach 
on  May  6.  hr  rrfti-'x-d  to  an^urr  questions, 
siiiilng     "I    do    not    know    the    audience  " 

MAIN     ATTACK 

But  the  main  .ittnck  cmes  on  ;i  much 
l)roader  front 

1_  Recently  California  Seniite  Bill  (SBi 
1414  set  a  p.itterii  for  repressive  legislation 
in  every  state  providing,  in  its  "Poverty" 
provisions.  Section  I.  for  Inservlce  sensitiv- 
ity training  for  all  teachers  under  threat  of 
losing  tenure  1  their  jobs  t  if  they  do  not 
submit 

2-  In  June.  Rnbert  Finch  of  Health. 
Education.  &•  Welfare,  announced  plans 
for  a  national  network  mote  word  "net- 
work 1  of  experimental  and  demonstra- 
tion schools  dedicated  to  the  innovative 
process  '  TranslatU)n  Sensttitity  tratnitig 
fnr  planned  rliange 

3  — Again  in  California,  that  testing  lab 
for  social  engineering".  SB  474  was  intro- 
duced in  June  by  Senator  Beilenson  (D).  the 
same  legislator  who  originated  a  bill  in  favor 
of  abortion  No  474  would  allow  group  lead- 
ers in  ST  or  Human  Relations  training  to  be 
licensed  by  the  State,  "to  make  sure  they  are 
qualified.  '  This  completely  ignores  the  fact 
that,  whether  the  group  leaders  are  qualified 
or  not  no  one  has  any  business  forcing 
healthy  people  to  take  sensitivity  training,  "a 
perversion  of  group  therapy  that  makes 
healthy  nunds  sick  '• 

4  To  increase  the  pres.stire  even  more.  The 
California  Elementary  School  Administrators 
Association  (CESAAi.  now  promotes  legal 
contracts  with  organizations  teaching  ST. 
such  as  the  Par  West  Laboratory  These  con- 
tracts are  made  with  school  boards  not  alert 
to  what  they  are  signing  "To  evaluate  cur- 
riculum, stressing  human  potential  and  de- 
velopment of  the  child  "  Again  jcn.'iftrify 
training 

But  the  deadliest  thrust  is  nationwide- 
5 — The  American  A.ssoclation  of  Colleges 
for  Teacher  Education  (AACTE),  a  depart- 
ment of  the  NEA.  now  reaches  into  ei  ery 
State  to  force  both  teachers  and  teacher- 
candidates  to  accept  ST  for  national  accredi- 
tization  That  is.  an  interstate  teaching  com- 
pact Is  being  set  up  to  enforce  nation-wide 
standards  of  "teacher  understanding"  plus 
dtscip/tnarv  mote*  against  teachers  or  can- 
didates icho  protest ' 


NATIONAL     EDUCATIO 

On  September  23.  196« 
of   the  NEA,   Elizabeth 


TION 

President 
got  into 


the  AACTE  at  a  meeting  of  the  association 
m  Nc  V  Y(-rk    Said  she 

nie  NEA  ha.s  a  niiil:i-fucetcd  program 
.ilreaily  directed  toward  the  urb.'ii  school 
problem.  embr.icmR  every  pha.se  (rom  the 
Heads!. «rl  Program  to  sensitivity  tra'nmg  '  r 
inhill-— both   teacher.-,   and   parenlF   ' 

Thus  she  reve.iled  the  real  gORl:  iiivolve- 
meiil  of  the  entire  conununtty  in  one  gi- 
gantic laljoratorv  of  groups,  exact  Iv  a-'-  m 
North   Vietnam    Rus.-la  and  Red  China 

It  i>  enl'ghtening  to  know  that  the  .same 
F.ll/.itH'th  K<  out/  till?  (■•r.si  Nei;ro  pr{•^Ulen^  i^i 
the  NEA  and  a  known  member  of  the  Ixiard 
01  .SIECl'S.  tlie  infamous  Sex  mloriuati.n 
*;  Education  Council  of  the  US."  was  »p- 
piuited  by  President  Ni.\i.n  earlier  this  year 
Director  <>1  the  Women  s  Bureau  of  the  De- 
pariment  of  Lab.)r' 

Svnohrtini/.ed  with  the  attack  by  what,  we 
ii!ii»t  remember  is  oercive  persuasion  or 
l^rrtinAii-shing.  '  v* a-s  the  announcement  last 
Februnrv  by  New  York  University  that  it  now 
otiers  a  ma.Mer  s  degree  in  sensitivity  train- 
ing. lolloweU  h\  Redlaiul  s  University  in  Cali- 
fornia Willi  its  trumpet  blast  in  May  that  it. 
tix>.  starts  ST  thl.s  Miminer  -and  that  it  will 
be  iiianilaK  r\  ' 

Thus  a  cla-si  if  group  trainers  or  "social 
fttclliuiiors  is  coming  into  existence  to  "la- 
ciliiate  ■  the  understanding  and  "correct 
thinking  of  you  and  your  children  For  the 
same  thing  is  happening  sparked  by  AACTE 
of  the  NEA  at  nearly  every  college  and  uni- 
versity in  the  United  States,  including  any 
private  iT  pariK'hlal  school  that  Is  fixillsh 
eiu>u«h  to  accept  either  Federal  tunds  or  a 
Ford  grant 

NIXON    INVITED 

It  IS  MMiiehow  fitting  and  Just.  In  view  01 
President  Nlxons  appointment  of  Mrs. 
Koontz.  that  In  Look  magazine.  June  10 
1969.  Nixon  himself,  along  with  his  entire 
staff,  wa-s  invited  to  attend  sensitivity  train- 
ing in  a  series  of  interracial  confronta- 
tions"' Who  invited  him?  None  other  th.in 
Ralph  D  Abernathy.  of  the  Communist 
Southern  "Christian"  Leadership  Confer- 
ence left  hand  man  of  the  late  Martin  Lu- 
ther King 

Although  this  information  tells  us  very 
much,  it  is  still  necessary  to  ask  where  th« 
force  comes  from  that  can  react  to  the  grad- 
ual awakening  of  the  American  people,  to 
the  dangers  of  sensitivity  training,  with  such 
coordination  and  jKJwer  What  Is  the  source, 
the  origin,  the  Eye  of  the  Octopus? 

STATE    ADVTSORT    COMMrTTEX 

A  .special  advisory  committee  to  the  Slate 
Board  of  Education  In  California  hinted 
strongly  at  this  source  bn  May  9.  1969.  Staffed 
by  such  courageous  conservatives  as  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Kloti.  former  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  Professor  Harden 
B  Jones,  of  Berkeley  (who  made  an  extensive 
study  of  the  Nazi  use  of  ST  In  Hitler's  Ger- 
many), the  committee  concluded  that: 

"Sensitivity  training  Is  being  used  by  those 
who  are  in  fact  aligned  with  revoluntlonary 
groups  acting  contrary  to  public  policy,  that 
is.  they  Intend  to  use  the  schools  to  destroy 
American  culture  and  traditions." 

The  path  to  the  Eye  of  the  Octopus,  where 
the  destruction  originates,  extends  much 
further  than  I  at  first  supposed  In  1967.  But 
complicated  though  the  path  may  seem,  and 
cancerous  in  Its  meanderlngs.  It  la  actually 
simple,  in  the  way  that  an  avalanche  or  a 
raging  forest  fire  may  be  said  to  be  simple. 

Before  we  toke  that  path  It  Is  easentlal  to 
understand  two  things: 

1— The  "far-out"  methods  of  sensitivity 
training  that  have  received  so  much  pub- 
licity, such  as  the  nude  marathons,  the  body 
awareness,  the  intimate  contacts  and  sexual 
permissiveness,  are  not  allowed  In  communist 
countries  These  types  are  only  used  on  coun- 
tries targeted  to  b«  softened  and  tinder- 
mined  for  subversion  and  conquest. 

2-  Sensitivity  training,  according  to  Mel- 
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vln  Anchell.  M.D.  of  Los  Angeles,  Is  cUnl<»lly 
ff.sensltlzatlon  and  should  be  called  in- 
sensitivity  training." 

With  that  as  a  foundation  we  can  proceea 
without  Illusion,  seeing  our  subject  steady 
and  clear,  knowing  It  not  only  for  what  It 
is- but  what  It  is  not.  ^  ».  „ 

The  Great  Deceit  (Veritas  Foundation 
StatT  Study:  1964).  referring  to  the  Amerl- 
c  .n  .socialist  and  one-worlder.  E.  A.  Ross  and 
his  book   social   Control    (1901).  points  out 

that:  .  ,,  »     . 

The  main  interest  of  leftist  socialists  U 
,„  construct  processes  which  are  now  lumped 
nwether  under  the  popular  term  brain- 
washing' as  a  means  of  conditioning  and  In- 
doctrinating the  mind  of  man." 

And  further: 

'The  left-wingers  have  as  their  aim  the 
seizing  of  all  society.  This  Includes  not  only 
all  the  wealth  and  political  power,  but  also 
control,  through  conditioning  and  manipula- 
tion, of  the  mind  and  spirit  of  all  mankind. 

It  should  therefore  come  as  no  shock,  to 
those  who  study  the  One-Wond  Movement, 
to  learn  that  the  earliest  One-World  orga- 
nization. The  Order  of  the  Uluminati.  used 
sensitivity  training.* 

THE    ILLUMINATI 

Pounded  In  Bavaria  on  May  1,  1776.  by  the 
brlUant  but  degenerate  Adam  Welshaupt  the 
Uluminati  (Enlightened  Ones)  played  a 
major  role  In  the  French  Revolution,  before 
going  underground  In  1795  and  emerging, 
partially  In  1848  as  the  League  of  the  Just, 
which  hired  Karl  Marx  ..o  write  the  Commu- 
nist Manifesto. 

SenslUvlty  training,  as  It  turns  out,  Is  the 
most  poisonous  legacy  the  Uluminati  let  us— 
and  the  main  evidence  we  have  that  the 
Uluminati.  as  a  part  of  the  overaU  con- 
spiracy are  very  much  with  us  today,  not 
only  in  the  United  States,  but  throughout 
the  world. 

Before  we  probe  further  for  the  Eye  of 
the  Octopus,  a  brief  recap  Is  necessary.  We 
already  know  the  following : 

That  the  self-crltlclsm  of  the  Uluminati 
was  revived  In  1929  by  the  Soviet  Secret  Po- 
Uce  for  use  on  Russian  cltlsens;  while  under 
the  name  of  "sensitivity  training"  It  was 
started  In  the  U.S.  with  the  founding  of  the 
National  Training  Laboratories  of  the  NhA 

m  1946.  „  *  ^. 

That  m  October.  1945.  a  Leftist  Canadian 
psychiatrist.  G.  Brock  ChUholm.  gave  three 
Jwitures  in  Washington.  DC  which  laid  the 
foundations  for  both  the  "sex  education 
that  Is  causing  so  much  trouble  today  and 
sensitivity  training. 

Now  Chlsholm  was  invited  to  give  these 
lectures  by  Alger  Hiss  and  was  warmly  ap- 
plauded by  a  Washington  lawyer,  Abe  Por- 
tas.  It  Is  easy  to  see  why  Portas  liked  the 
lectures. 

Not  only  did  Chlsholm  advocate  doing 
away  with  the  "ways  of  the  elders,"  by  force 
If  need  be.  but  also  Insisted  we  must  do 
away  with  the  "concept  of  right  and  wrong;' 
start  sex  education  In  the  4th.  5th,  and  6th 
grades  fumigate  'Mom  and  Dad"  psycho- 
logically with  self  analysis.  ST,  that  Is;  all 
with  one  race,  one  common  humanity,  as  the 
goal  m  a  One- World  Government. 

This,  of  course,  but  scratches  the  surface 
of  the  Chlsholm  world  improvements;  but 
we  now  know  that  a  member  of  Chlaholm's 
staff  when  Chlsholm  was  Director  of  the 
World  Health  Organization  (WHO),  was  Dr. 
Frank  Calderone.  husband  of  Mary  Calderone 
of  SIECUS  fame.  We  are  consequently  not 
surprised  again  to  leam  that  the  "sex  ed" 
of  the  kind  now  being  pushed  U  sensitivity 
tr.ilnlng  and  that's  what  Is  wrong  with  it! 
All  the  Ingredients  are  there :  self -confession, 
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the  lack  of  right  and  wrong,  group  con- 
sensus.  the  "New  Morality."  and  the  only 
loyalty  that  toward  One-World,  as  condensed 
m  the  World  Citizenship  Credo  of  the 
United  Nations: 

"World  Citizenship   and  Mental  Health. 

Get  It?  U  you  are  so  blind  as  not  to  per- 
ceive the  blessings  of  One-World,  you  are 
less  than  healthy  and  ready  for  shock  treat- 
ments. _  . 

In  1951  UNESCO,  "United  Nations  Edu- 
cational. Social  and  Cultural  Organization." 
brought  the  chain  of  power  behind  sensitivity 
training  to  a  focus  by  imposing  the  tn^SCO 
doctrine  of  "Social  Health"  on  the  United 
States.  This  was  done  through  the  U.N.  Joint 
Commission  of  Mental  Health,  of  which 
■  our*  National  Educational  Association,  with 
Its  National  Training  Laboratories,  is  a  mem- 

l>cr 

What   is   the  UNESCO  doctrine   of   social 

health? 

Belief   In  One-World  Government. 

In  that  year  1951  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  Mental  Health,  part  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation &  Welfare,  and  subordinate  to 
UNESCO  and  WHO.  announced : 

"The  principles  of  mental  health  cannot 
be  successfully  furthered  unless  there  Is  ac- 
ceptance of  the  concept  of  world  govern- 
ment." 

And  then:  .    j.  ^     , 

"Our  chief  problem  is  .  .  .  how  Individual 
and  group  resistance  to  change  can  be  over- 
come." „,. 

Or  do  you  prefer.  "We  shall   overcome? 

As  the  late  Congressman  Usher  L.  Burdlck 

out  It: 

"To  bring  this  country  into  Une  to  accept 
world  government,  many  things  must  be 
done  by  the  UJ».  and  her  agencies,  such  as 
UNESCO.  Plrst  of  all,  love  of  country  is 
foimd  by  these  conspirators  to  be  very  deep 
and  hard  to  destroy.  Here  UNESCO  comes 
Into  play,  to  teach  these  children,  with 
speclaUy  trained  teachers,  that  love  of  coun- 
try interferes  with  loyalty  to  a  world  organi- 
zation, that  they  must  transfer  their  loyalty 
to  a  world  organization." 

The  "specially  trained  teachers"  now  come, 
in  a  steady  stream,  from  the  many  teachers' 
colleges  where  sensitivity  training  is  manda- 

°Tbe  American  Legion,  Department  of  Cali- 
fornia, declared,  July  1. 1962: 

"The  international  cartelist  structure, 
through  which  the  collateral  descendants  of 
18th  Century  Ulumlnlsts  control  the  U.S. 
Government  and  its  people  today,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  subversive  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations." 

Of  course. 

Anyone  who  has  read  Gary  Aliens  article 
on  the  CJ-.R.*  Is  aware  of  the  Interlocking 
directorates,  memberships  and  influences 
that  make  the  world  conspiracy  what  Hllalre 
du  Berrier  has  aptly  called.  "A  Basket  of 
Eels." 

The  Eye  of  this  particular  Octopus,  then. 

is  UNESCO. 

But  something  is  missing 

The  other  eye. 

Per  the  trail  to  that  one  we  go  to  The 
Esalen  Institute  between  the  Pacific  and  the 
pines  of  Big  Sur.  The  only  note  of  optimism 
I  have  is  that  Esalen  U  named  after  an  ex- 
tinct Indian  tribe. 

From  now  on,  hold  tight. 

Abraham  M.  Maslow.  Ph.  D.,  President  of 
the  leftist  American  Psychological  Associa- 
tion, on  the  staffs  of  both  Brandels  Univer- 
sity and  Esalen,  has  called  Esalen,  "Poten- 
tially the  moet  Important  educaUonal  insti- 
tution in  the  loorld." 
He  ought  to  know. 

For  although  this  strange  collective  of 
huts,    halls,   and   swimming   pool    has    only 


been  active  since  1964,  It  has  "serviced  more 
than  150,(»0  of  the  curious,  the  weak,  and 
the  sinister.  In  search  of  their  "human  poten- 
tial,'' Including  teachers  from  the  C.T.A.: 
California  Teachers  Association. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  Esalen,  once 
you  get  past  the  first  shock  of  the  obvious 
degeneracy  is  the  unmistakable  evidence  of 
widespread"  overlapping  and  cross-fertiliza- 
tion The  National  Training  Labs  are  very 
much  involved  In  Esalen;  and  Carl  Rogers, 
advisor  to  Esalen  and  member  ol  the  Western 
Behavioral  Sciences  Institute  at  La  JoUa. 
California,  admits  that,  "all  groups  start 
from  the  NTL. 

Not  only  does  Esalen  have  a  weekly  pro- 
gram over  San  Francisco  station  KQED,  but 
the  staff  and  advisors  Includes  psychiatrist 
Frederick  Perls,  developer  of  gestalt  therapy, 
"a  hostile  personality,"  according  to  a  woman 
who  questioned  him  once  about  the  value  or 
sensitivity  training.  „       ^      . 

Then  of  course,  there  Is  S.  I.  Hayakawa, 
now  permanent  president  of  San  Francisco 
State  College,  a  staunch  advocate  of  sensi- 
tivity training  and  advisor  to  Esalen^ 

There  is  also  William  Schutz.  Ph.  D..  who. 
when  I  debated  him  on  the  Joe  Dolan  Show 
m  Oakland  last  February,  gave  me  the  op- 
portunity to  point  out  to  the  audience,  not 
only  that  the  Nazis  used  sensitivity  training 
in  their  "Strength  Through  Joy"  movement, 
but  that  Schutz  by  the  sheerest  coincidence. 
Is  the  author  of  a  book  on  ST  whose  title  is 

JOY. 

But  I  grow  lyrical  and.  while  that  s  easy 
to  do  with  Esalen,  It's  not  proper  when  deal- 
ing with  an  octopus. 

We  have  seen  that  all  groups  start  with 
the  NTL  and  that  the  NTL-NEA  combine  Is 
prominent  at  Esalen. 

rCBOPEAN   NrrwoBK 


•  "The     C  JR.     Conspiracy    to    rule     the 
World."  American  Opinion:  April   1969 


Now  let's  shift  our  focus  from  Esalen  to 
the  NTL  and  Its  double  headquarters  at 
Bethel.  Maine;  and  Washington,  D.C.  (1201 
16th  St.,  N.W.).  We  find  that  a  web  of  NTL 
programs  is  being  conducted  in  Puerto  Rico, 
Utxico.  Nigeria,  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
England,  Prance.  Norway.  Sweden,  the 
Netherlands,  Japan.  West  Germany.  Austra- 
lia and  New  Zealand! 

This  European  network  extends  from  Eng- 
land and  the  Tavistock  Institute.  University 
of  Leicester,  to  the  Institute  of  Social  Re- 
search. University  of  Vienna.  Austria;  T^e 
Technological  InsUtute  in  Denmark;  and  the 
Netherlands  pedagogical   Institute   at  ZeUt. 

In  Germany.  The  German  Productivity 
Center-  in  Sweden,  the  State  Technological 
Institute:  and  from  there,  always  under 
NTL  control,  the  network  spreads  to  sU 
centers  m  Prance,  foremost  of  which  is  the 
Social  Psychology  Laboratory  of  the  Sor- 
bonne  (scene  of  Leftist  riots,  May,  1968) .  and 
the  National  Association  for  the  Develop- 
ment of  Humane  Sciences,  at  the  Universi- 
ties of  Bordeaux  and  Strasbourg. 

It  is  instructive  to  know  that,  in  Septem- 
ber 1969,  sex  "Family  Life"  education  started 
in  the  schools  of  West  Germany. 

INDIA    AND    PAItlSTAN 

Tempting  as  It  Is  to  take  a  closer  look  at 
this  subnetwork  in  Etirope,  the  NTL  pro- 
grams on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  in  Paki- 
stan and  Socialist  India,  demand  our  atteu- 

For  several  years  Pakistan,  split  Into  East 
and  West  by  Northern  India,  was  "»>enefi- 
clary"  of  sensitivity  training  from  the  NTL 
trained  School  of  Public  Administration, 
UCLA  before  the  communist-led  riots  tore 
that  divided  country  even  more  apart  last 
year.  The  smug  report  of  Uberal  Associate 
Professor  Robert  Abramson:  Techniques  of 
Sensitivity  {Human  Relations)  Training  and 
Their  Application  in  Pakistan  (UCLA:  1967). 
makes  it  only  too  clear  what  an  Impact  ST 
had  on  that  unhappy  land. 

India  and  Pakistan.  Have  we  hit  on  some- 
thing? 
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Consider  th'.s  Michael  Murphy,  owner  of 
Esalen.  Is  an  unusual  character  Jut  being 
the  brother  of  Dennis  Murphy,  author  of 
The  Sergeant,  now  a  movie  abou*  a  homo- 
feiua:  serfteant  In,  of  course  the  U  S  Army, 
niaies  him  unique  enough 

But  in  '.948- '49  Michael  Murphy  studied 
la  Ind.a  at  a  place  called  Auro^r.le  Aur^iville 
l>  on  the  ea.^t  Coromandel  coait  of  the  Bay 
o:  Boii^al,  Ju.^t  out-=ulf  the  fjrmer  French 
r.ty  of  Pondlcherry. 

As  coincidence  v^ould  have  U.  young  Mike 
s'udled  callectlvut  doctrine  under  a  'guru" 
who  m  r«al:ty  •* as  an  oli  Marxist  revolu- 
t.onary  named  Sri  Aurobtnda  The  gentle 
Aurobindo  *as  a  Cambridge  graduate  born 
in  ia7J  aad  had  once  in  1908,  been  Jai:ed  by 
the  Brliiih   for  a   lery   ungentle  bomb  plot. 

He  died  In  1950.  but  not  before  ludoc- 
tr.natmg  Nfurphy  :n  what  he  must  do.  ms 
vkel!  as  laying  plans  for  a  much  larger  .Auro- 
v:::e  and  Ashram  or  Growth  Center  "  Auro- 
bindo s  wife,  now  92  and  known  as  "The 
Mother. "  becaiue  the  rema.ns  titular  head  ol 
AuroviUe.     the  Planetary  City   ' 

Murphy  returned  to  the  CS  and.  almost 
l.'.erkUly.  went  into  a  cjco^n.  while  the  world 
chjjigeU  and  Western  cnlllaaUon.  as  we 
know  it,  becinie  hell-bent  for  suicide  Then, 
in  1964,  £salen  sprang  into  being  on  Mur- 
phy s  land  in  B:g  Sur.  midway  between  Hearst 
Castle  and  Monterey  Miraculously.  U  was  re- 
vealed that  the  Growth  Center  of  AuroviUe 
la  India  »a«  also  ready  to  grow.  Just  as 
mtriculously  or  so  It  seemed,  the  Growth 
Center  of  E&oJen  wiia  Joined  by  other  "Asfi- 
ra-Tij  for  hum.m  poteuual"  throughout  the 
I'  S  and  Cnida 

Ad<uila,  Inc  -  Atlanta  Geor<;la 

Amare — Bowling  Green.  Ohio 

Berkeley  Center  fir  Human  Interaction  — 
Berkeley.  Calif 

Boston   Te.i  Pirty   Hovise^   Br>«t<- n     M.xss. 

Buck*  County  Seminar  House — Erwiana. 
Pa. 

Cambridge    House — Mllwauke«.    Wisconsin 

Casaelya — San  Pranasco.  Calif 

Ererfrreen  Institute— Littleton.  Colorado 

Gestalc  Therapy  Institute — Clevelai»d 
Heights.  Ohio 

Human  Resources  De-.  elopment — Hidden 
Springs   New  Hampshire 

Kopart.  Inc  —St   Paul   Minn, 

Laos  House — Austin   Texas 

Oasis  (Midwest  Center  for  Human  Poten- 
tial i —<.'hicago    111 

OntoB—  West  Chicago.  Ill 

Onzi'n— Washington.  DC 

Plaintteld  — Pl.\iufleld.  New  Jersey 

Shalal — Vancouver.  Can.ida 

Synervia — Montreal.  Canada 

Sky  Farm  Institute — Calais.  Vermont 

San  Francisco  Oestall  Therapy  Institute — 
-S  in  Francusco.  Calif 

Shadybrook  House — Menl<jr.  Ohio 

Tarry  Town  House — Tarry  ton.  New  York 

WainwTight  House  — Rye   New  York 

.And  mir.icle  of  miracles,  the  growth  of  the 
•'awareness  centers  multiplied,  as  though 
from  the  splitiing  of  an  amoeba,  into  some- 
thing called  Intentional  Comiiiunliies  ' 
69  of  them  all  the  way  from  The  Children  of 
Light  Commune  In  Gila  Bend.  Arizona,  to 
Marie  Mountain  (Spartacistj  Seattle.  Wash- 
lngt4>n  and  many  other.s  In  Canada.  Japan. 
Central  America,  France.  New  Zealand,  even 
Israel. 

Do  you  suppose  we  should  take  an  ither 
lo^>k  at  Aurovlile'' 

The  first  thing  we  notice  Is  that  the  .Auro- 
vlile center  has  indeed  h.id  a  tremendous 
growth  Since  the  death  of  its  founder  19 
years  ago  and  that  It  Is  now  a  sinall  city  with 
an  expected  population  for  the  near  future 
of  50  000  fr">m  all  walks  of  life  and  all  coun- 
t.-ies.  all  believers  in  one-world,  one  mce.  one 
government 

The  second  thing  to  notice  Is  that  Auro- 
vll!e  receives,  and  has  received  for  ye*rs,  the 
h.ird   financial   support  of   that  first  Eye  of 


the  Octopus.  UNESCO.  It  Is  this  h.ird  c.u.h 
that  h.vs  encouraged  French  architect,  Roger 
Anger,  to  de'.  elop  "concrete  plans  fur  Auro- 
vlKe  to  be  a  model  tlly  for  the  whole  planet." 

E^ir^LS  ONE 

But  even  before  you  digest  that  he  ad- 
vised th.it  Aumvllle  puliUshes  a  ma^;.i2ine 
with  the  strani^e,  but  revealing  title  of 
Equa'.s  One  The  '•magizlne'  Is  actually  an 
ejuteric  pink  pack.iRe  of  arty  boiklet^.  ob- 
viously to  appeal  to  the  Idealistic  novice 
worker  for  One-World  Bn>t!ierhoo«.l.  each 
b(X)klet  tiiklng  him  from  "service  to  man- 
kind" to  the  higher  mysieries.  until  tInaKy 
the  highest  mys:ery  or  "Illumination  '  of  ull 
is  revealed  the  real  p>al  of  the  organiza- 
tion, wi  rid  dlctat.>rslup  the  ex.ict  methods 
and  goal  of  the  IHth  Century  Order  of  the 
lUuminatt 

Coincidence'' 

Where  do  you  suppose  you  apply  for  a 
year  s  sub»crip'-ion  to  Equals  One?  Well,  you 
ciiuld  write  to 

Navajat-i.  General  St'cretarv  The  Auro- 
viUe Office  and  the  Sri  Aurobindo  Society. 
Pondicherrv  2  India. 

But  why  bother? 

Its  much  easier  and  faster  to  send  your 
$6  UO   to  ' 

The  Lucls  Publl.shing  Comp.-vnv,  866  United 
Nations   PKiia.   New   York     NY     10017 

Address   your   letter   to  Jack   H    T    Albert 

And  as  you  do.  be  also  advised  that  the 
Lucls  Publishing  Company  is  the  former 
Lucifer  Publishing  Co  (something  about 
that  n.time  furthered  people)  and  the  pub- 
lishing outlet  for  Lucis  Uagazi'ir.  the  ofB- 
ci.i!  self-admitted  m.igazine  of  toda\  s  Order 
of  the  /;7umiTuifi. 

LT-CIS    M.^CA^^(E 

Owned  by  the  Lucls  Trust  Lucii  Maga- 
zine Is  published  by  the  Pre-Nicene  Pub- 
lishing House.  B  C  M.  Consortium  WCI. 
Loiiduii  England  aiid  edited  by  a  mysteri- 
ous Italo-Eiiglljhmaa  Ricliujd  Due  de 
Palatine 

A  researcher  on  the  West  Coa-sl.  who  I 
d.ire  not  name  bec.iuse  sources  of  Informa- 
tion wnuld  dry  up.  tells  me  that  The  lHu- 
riina.'i  use  several  fronts,  one  of  which  is 
T'lf  Order  of  PltTorna.  in  Los  Angeles. 
Headed  bv  c^ne  Stephen  Heller  i  .i.s  htting  a 
name  as  Lucifer),  it  is  connected  with  The 
.AndersiJii  Institute,  a  sensitivity  training 
orgaiazation  advertised  In  T'le  Free  Press. 
u.nd  other  underground  papers 

All  this  is  Just  wild  coincidence — and  If 
you  don't  think  so  Just  a.sk  any  member  of 
the   Staff   of   Esalen. 

But  still  something  la  mls-lni:  There  must 
be  a  center,  th.it  la  a  ctmtrol  for  the  direc- 
tion and  c<x.>rdln.itlon  of  the  other  centers. 
We  find  It  deep  in  what  we  suddenly  realize 
is  another  front 

The  Center  Letter.  Decrfleld  F.)und.itlon, 
Editor:  .Mrs  Earl  Hubbard.  Lakevlew.  Conn. 
06039. 

This  mAg.izine.  which  advertises  Itself  as 
"A  netuorli  of  communication  for  those 
forming  a  coalition  of  concern  for  man's 
future.  ■  Was  suirted  In  1967  and  Is  stabi- 
lized on  a  line  running  fr  >m  AuroviUe  in 
India  to  the  Temple  of  Understanding  in 
W.^shlngt*»n  DC  Incredibly  the  Center  Let- 
ter. If  Letter  No  8.  1968.  Is  to  be  bt'lleved, 
"Is  being  sent  to  libraries  and  schools 
throughout  the  world,  as  a  public  fertireTI 

THE     EfPSTCHIAN     NirrWOBK 

There.  In  this  publication  devoted  'to  help- 
ing all  peoples  become  one  world  and  one 
species.  "  we  find  the  other  Eye  of  the  Octo- 
pus   The  Eiipsychlan  network. 

Meaning  United  minds,"  it  was  Abraham 
MasIow  of  Esalen.  on  honoring  Marxist  revo- 
lutionary Sri  Aurobindo  In  Center  Letter  No. 
6.  1968.  who  produced  a  list  of  the  dlrecUng 
■  te'.f  evolvers  of  one-world  In  a  planet. iry 
community,  '  made  up  of  what  M.islow  calls 


the  •  Good  Person."  or,  shades  of  Adam  Wcls- 

baupt!  'the  fuUy-lllumin.iied  man."  • 

N.iturally,  this  list  to  which  members  on 
aU  other  network  lists  are  subordinate,  in- 
cludes E-s.ilcn,  second  only  to  AuroviUe. 

Tins  Network  for  total  control  b.is  exten- 
sions and  a  reach  of  such  power  and  magni- 
tude that  only  .mother  .irtlcle,  st.irting  where 
tills  one  leaves  off,  can  do  Justice  to  It  Two 
cx.impk}-  win  give  you  some  Idea: 

JofBNET     INTO     SrLr 

riio.e  ol  us  who  are  aware  o!  the  power 
behind  ST  were  ania-'ed  when  a  documentary 
film  on  sensitivity  training,  suirring  Carl 
Rc'gers.**  did  not  win  the  Oscar  at  the  Acad- 
emy Awards  l.vst  March  Finally,  e.irly  in 
May,  this  him.  Journey  Into  Self,  did  win! 
For  the  first  time  in  the  28-year  history  of 
the  Awards  a  wiaiior.  The  Young  Arneru-an.i, 
was  disqualified  on  a  technlcaUty,  and  the 
ST  documentary  got  the  Oscar. 

Which  means  that  Journey  tnto  Self  will 
soon  saturate  oar  entire  society. 

I  ielt  almobt  as  enlightened  as  member  of 
the  lUumtnatt  when  I  discovered  that  the 
producer  ol  the  film.  Ross  Hunter,  Universal- 
International,  w.is  praised  In  Center  Letter 
No  7.  1968  us  an  enlightened  media  repre- 
senuitue  It  seems  that  Hunter  spoke  at  the 
Centers  Communications  Forum  for  the 
Center  of  American  Living.  September  16  and 
17  1968  along  with  many  others.  Including 
Robert  Doyle.  Chief  of  the  TV  Division  of  the 
National  Geographic  Society;  and  John  M. 
Allen.  Senior  Editor.  The  Readers  Digest. 

Thereby  hangrs  example  number  two. 

As  a  freelance  WTiter  I  queried  the  Digest 
three  •. imes  in  the  last  year  and  a  half  about 
an  article  on  sen.sitlvlty  training,  even  going 
so  far  as  to  suggest  a  pro-and-con  arrange- 
ment where  Carl  Rogers  could  write  an  arti- 
cle In  the  same  issue  In  favor  of  ST  Each 
time  the  answer  was  a  soft  but  unyielding 
No;  and  that  sensitivity  training  was  "too 
esoteric  "  a  stibject  for  their  readers,  "too 
little  known  to  be  of  interest  " 

This  puT^Ied  me.  especially  since  Allen 
aii.,wercd  each  time,  though  I  had  not  ad- 
dressed the  original  query  to  him  In  hU 
letter  of  April  25,  1969.  he  snys:  "The  prob- 
lem Is  that  not  enough  of  our  readers  woild 
ever  be  Involved  In  sensitivity  training  "I 

Since  I  had  explained  to  Allen  that  the 
plan  Is  to  Involve  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  t'le  uo'ld  in  sensitivity  training,  this 
puzzled  me  most  of  all. 

Not  until  last  May  did  I  understand  Allen's 
strange  reasoning,  having  been  "Illuminated" 
by  the  Center  Honor  List  of  people  whrse. 
work  and  Ideas  have  been  reported  in  'h* 
Center  Letter,  1967  '68  "  John  M,  Allen  o* 
Header  s  Digest,  heads  the  list  of  58  name?, 
for  reasons  other  than  the  alphabetical  Just 
below  his  name  Is  that  of  the  "Sri  Aurobl.ido 
Ashram.  Planners  &  Developers  of  AuroviUe, 
an  experimental  phinet.iry  city  for  glob.il 
man  ■  " 

And  below  that,  such  names  as  Ross 
Hunter.  Julian  Huxley.  Lewis  Mumford.  Erich 
Fromm.  and  Judith  HoUUter,  founder  of  Uie 
Temple  of  Understanding 

Based  on  the  evidence  what  must  any  rea- 
sonable person  conclude'  Simply  that  an  or- 
ganization which  says  It  Is  the  O'dcr  of  the 
lllummali  (whether  actually  It  is  we  do  not 
know  for  certain  yeti,  is  at  the  very  center 
of  the  worldwide  plan  of  sensitivity  training 
for  world  government.  Of  this  last  there  Is 
no  doubt  whatever  And  that  organization, 
whether   the   llliumnati  or   The  Eupsychian 
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•  "A  Manhattan  Project  Attack  Upon  the 
Big  Problems."  Abraham  H  Maslow  Ccnfer 
Letter  No    6.  1968. 

••  Rogers,  along  with  co-star  of  the  film. 
Richard  Farson,  Is  a  member  of  the  Califor- 
nia Council  for  Public  Responsibility,  "to 
combat  extremists."  such  as  The  John  Birch 
Society. 


Neticork.  Is  but  a  part,  like  the  Communist 
Party  itself,  of  one  gigantic  plan. 

In  1964  one  Roderick  Seldenberg  predicted, 
m  his  chilling  books.  Anatomy  of  the  Future. 
I  University  of  North  Carolina  Press)  his  vi- 
sl'.n  of  a  One-Worid  "SoclaUst "  state.  In  thU 
prediction  the  obviously  InternationaUst  au- 
ih'.r  shows,  with  relish,  how  the  master  race 
>.'  '  .idmlnlstrators"  has  reduced  the  mass  ot 
uuman  beings,  "by  the  ever  increasing  tech- 
v.lques  and  refined  urt.s  of  men'^U  coercion.' 
li>  the  Ifvel  of  mindless  insects. 

The  vision  ol  the  sensitivity  training  plan- 
ners is  precisely  thai.  We  must  never  let  this 
[...ppen. 

How  far  these  diabolical  plans  have  ad- 
i,.,ncea  m.iv  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the 
Depirnnen't  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment is  proposing  the  flnancmg  ol  sensi- 
tivity training  as  pa||  of  the  Model  Cities 
Program  For  example,  under  the  govern- 
ment social  planners'  proposals,  the  city  of 
Wii.luta,  KoiLsas.  is  lo  get  sensitivity  train- 
ing workshop  leaders  such  as  thote  certified 
by     the     National    Training    Laboratory    to 

handle  the  Job  ol  changing  values  aiid  attl- 
tiidea  of  that  city's  residents  " 

According  to  one  Washington  correspond- 
ent, the  Wichita  Model  Cities  plan  places 
pari  of  the  blame  for  many  of  the  city's 
Ills  on  the  conservatism  of  its  residents  and 
this  Is  one  of  the  city  s  "hang-ups"  that 
eensillvliy  irammg  sessions  are  designed  to 
change 

WHAT    CAN     you     DO 

What  can  you  do  to  stop  U  ? 

Resist    Oo  not  fight  lUone  but   re.-ust  as  a 

group.  , 

The  importance  of  resisting  as  a  group  is 
shown  by  the  story  of  the  Turkish  prisoner* 
in  Korea,  as  told  by  Dr  WUllam  E.  Mayer: 
There  were  229  Turks  and  the  communist 
commandant  started  to  tell  them  what  to 
do.  The  Turkish  Major  stepped  forward.  Bay- 
ing. "It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  them,  I'm 
in  command,  tell  me!" 

The  communist  put  the  major  In  Camp 
s2.  an  Isolation  camp  for  "reactionary  In- 
dividualists "  The  same  tiling  happened  on 
down  through  the  lieutenants  and  every  one 
of  the  noncommissioned  officers,  until  there 
were  nothing  but  privates  left.  Again  the 
communist  gave  his  Instructions  and  a  little 
private,  older  than  the  others,  stepped  for- 
ward and  said.  "I'm  the  senior  private.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  tell  them,  tell  me!" 

So  It  went,  untU  finally  all  229  men  were 
back  together  again  In  Camp  =2!  And  they 
all  made  it  home. 

So  learn  to  recognize  sensitivity  training, 
using  the  definition  at  the  beginning  of  thla 
article;  realize  that  you  cannot  depend  on 
any  legislative  committee,  however  exalted. 
to  do  your  flghUng  for  you  because  the  good 
men,  the  men  who  pay  attention  to  your  let- 
ters, like  Senator  John  Schmltz,  are  In  the 
minority. 

Only  one  other  state  legislator  has  taken 
a  firm  stand  against  sensitivity  rtralnlng.  As- 
semblyman Floyd  Wakefield  (B^  :  and  on  the 
national  level,  to  my  knowiRdge,  one  Con- 
gressman, the  Honorable  John  R.  Rarlck 
(D».  Louisiana,  In  the  Congressional  Record, 
March  11,  1969. 

Tnerefore,  It's  up  to  you  to  resist,  to  ab- 
solutely refuse  to  take  sensitivity  training  in 
any  form,  under  any  name  And  to  band 
together  with  others  who  resist 

Remember  the  heroic  mother  In  Garden 
Grove. 

Remember   the  Turkish   prisoners 
Do   not   erer   submit — and    you   and   your 
children  will  survive. 


CHAMPION  OF  THE  PEOPLE 


( Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.  > 


Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  behalf  of  those  consumers 
who  have  frequently  felt  a  sense  of  help- 
lessness due  to  the  insensitivity  of  large 
organizations  and  institutions.  Ralph 
Nader  has  fought  and  won  many  signal 
victories.  He  has  given  new  hope  and 
inspiration  to  young  people  yearning  for 
the  expression  of  nonmaterial  i^als. 
Through  hardheaded  and  constructive 
legislative  work,  he  has  pioneered  in  the 
passage  of  several  landmark  Federal 
laws.  With  a  passion  for  facts,  a  strict 
adherence  to  truth,  dedication  to  the 
public  interest,  a  fierce  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  the  underprivileged  or  exploited. 
Ralph  Nader  has  emerged  as  a  cham- 
pion of  the  people  who  has  won  battle 
after  battle  for  the  people. 

There  are  those  who  have  expressed 
resentment  at  the  insistence  of  Mr.  Na- 
der that  wrongs  must  be  righted,  and 
public  institutions  as  well  as  public  offi- 
cials must  serve  the  cause  of  humanity 
instead  of  serving  only  themselves.  It  al- 
ways comes  as  a  surprise  to  Mr.  Nader's 
critics  to  learn  that  he  has  a  genuine 
sense  of  humor  which  contrasts  with 
the  image  which  his  critics  attempt  to 
portray.  In  fact,  some  individuals  and 
organizations  have  been  so  shaken  up 
by  Mr.  Nader's  prods  to  action  that  they 
have  spent  huge  sums  trying  to  discredit 
him  instead  of  correcting  the  evils  he 
has  exposed.  The  most  famous  case  in 
point  is  the  General  Motors  Corp.,  and 
the  final  chapter  in  that  story  has  yet 
to  be  written  in  the  courts. 

Time  magazine's  December  12,  1969, 
issue  devoted  its  cover  story  to  Ralph 
Nader,  which  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

The  UurrED  States  Totighest  Customer 
Midway  through  lunch  at  a  fashionable 
Washington  restaurant  not  long  ago,  a  young 
man  named  Ralph  Nader  stopped  suddenly 
and  gazed  down  in  disgust  at  hU  chef's 
salad.  There,  nestled  among  the  lettuce 
leaves,  lay  a  dead  fly.  Nader  spun  in  his  chair 
and  Jabbed  both  arms  Into  the  air  to  sum- 
mon a  waiter.  Pointing  accusingly  at  the  In- 
truder on  bis  plate,  he  ordered:  "Take  It 
away!"  The  waiter  apologized  and  rushed 
to  produce  a  fresh  salad,  but  Nader's  anger 
only  rose.  Wlille  his  luncheon  companions 
watched  the  turmoil  that  had  erupted 
around  him,  Nader  launched  Into  a  detailed 
indictment  of  sanitation  In  restaurants.  He 
pointed  out  that  flies  killed  by  Insect  spray 
often  fall  Into  food,  thereby  providing  cus- 
tomers not  only  with  an  unappetizing  bonus 
but  also  with  a  dose  of  DDT— or  something 
even  stronger. 

Restaurant  owners  had  better  take  heed. 
Nader  Is  by  now  an  almost  legendary  cru- 
sader who  would — and  could — use  a  fly  to 
Instigate  a  congressional  Investigation.  As  the 
self-appointed  and  unpaid  guardian  of  the 
interests  of  204  million  U.S.  consumers,  he 
has  championed  dozens  of  causes,  prompted 
much  of  U.S.  industry  to  reappraise  its  re- 
sponsibilities and.  against  considerable  odds, 
created  a  new  climate  of  concern  for  the 
consumer  among  both  politicians  and  busi- 
nessmen. Nader's  Influence  Is  greater  now 
than  ever  before.  That  Is  partly  because  the 
consumer,  who  has  suffered  the  steady  rav- 
ishes of  Inflation  upon  his  Income,  is  less 
willing  to  tolerate  substandard,  unsafe  or 
mlsadvertlsed  goods.  It  Is  also  because  Nader's 
Ideas  have  won  acceptance  in  some  surprising 
places.  Last  week,  for  example,  Henry  Ford 
U  went  farther  than  any  other  automobile 
executive  ever  has  In  acknowledging  the  In- 
dustry's responsibility  for  poUutlng   the  air 


and  asked— indeed,  prodded— the  Govern- 
ment to  help  correct  the  situation.  The  auto 
companies  must  develop,  said  Ford,  "a  vlr- 
tUPlly  emisjion-free"  car.  and  soon.  Ford 
did  riot  mention  Ralph  Nader,  but  It  wras  not 
reallv  necessary.  Nader  Is  widely  known  as  a 
stroiig  critic  of  the  auto  industry  for.  among 
other  things,  its  pollution  of  the  atmosphere 
Nader  was  able  to  force  off  the  mar- 
ket General  Motors'  Corvair,  which  w.« 
withdrawn  from  production  this  year.  Cor- 
vairs  sales  had  plunged  by  93'-  after  Nader 
condemned  the  car  as  a  safely  hazard  in  his 
bestseller.  Unsafe  at  Any  Speed.  That  influ- 
ential book,  and  Nader's  later  speeches,  arti- 
cles and  congressional  appearances,  also 
forced  the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
impose  stricter  salety  standards  on  automo- 
bile and  tire  manufacturers. 

Advocate,  muckraker  and  cruaader.  Nader 
has  also  been  almost  solely  responsible  for 
the  passage  of  five  major  federal  laws.  They 
are  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966,  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act 
of  1967,  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act. 
the  Radiation  Control  for  Health  and  Safety 
Act  and  the  Wholesale  Poultry  Products  Act, 
all  of  1968.  This  week  Congress  will  almost 
certainly  pass  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act,  which  Nader  and  a  group  of 
insurgent  mine  workers  supported  against 
the  wishes  of  complacent  union  leadership. 
The  act  contains  stiff  preventive  measures  . 
against  working  conditions  that  can  cause 
black  lung. 

Nader  was  the  first  to  accuse  babyfood 
manufacturers  of  Imperiling  the  health  of 
Infants  by  using  monosodlum  glutamate,  a 
taste  enhancer  that  medical  research  shows 
can  cause  brain  damage  In  some  animals 
The  three  largest  producers  of  baby  food  have 
since  stopped  using  It.  In  addition.  Nader's 
repeated  warnings  about  the  dangers  of  cyc- 
lamates  and  DDT  helped  to  nudge  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
to  press  research  that  led  to  recent  federal 
restrictions  on  their  use.  From  witness  chairs 
and  podlums.  he  has  also  taken  aim  at  ex- 
cessively fatty  hot  Cogs,  unclean  fish,  trac- 
tors that  tip  over  and  kill  farmers,  and  the 
dangerous  misuse  of  medical  X  rays.  He  has 
revealed  that  some  color-television  sets  were 
recalled  for  leaking  excessive  amounts  of  ra- 
diation. (The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
publicly  warned  viewers  to  sit  at  least  six 
feet  away  from  color  tubes.) 

THE    EROSION    OF    LITE 

To  many  Americans,  Nader  at  35,  has  be- 
come something  of  a  folk  hero,  a  symbol  of 
constructive  protest  against  the  status  quo. 
When  this  peaceful  revolutionary  does  bat- 
tle against  modern  bureaucracies,  he  uses 
only  the  weapons  available  to  any  citizen — 
the  law  and  public  opinion.  He  has  never 
picketed,  let  alone  occupied,  a  corporate  of- 
fice or  public  agency.  Yet  Nader  has  managed 
to  cut  through  all  the  protective  layers  and 
achieve  results.  He  has  shown  that  in  an  In- 
creasingly computerized,  complex  and  Im- 
personal society,  one  persistent  man  can 
actually  do  something  about  the  forces  that 
often  seem  to  badger  him — that  he  can  In- 
deed even  shake  and  change  big  business,  big 
labor  and  even  bigger  Government. 

"My  job  is  to  bring  issues  out  in  the  open 
where  they  cannot  be  ignored."  says  Nader, 
chopping  his  hands,  as  he  often  does  when 
he  speaks  "There  is  a  revolt  against  the 
aristocratic  uses  of  technology  and  a  demand 
for  democratic  uses.  We  have  got  to  know 
what  we  are  doing  to  ourselves.  Life  can  be — 
and  is  being— eroded."  To  prevent  that  ero- 
sion he  unmercifully  nags  consumer-minded 
U  S  '  Senators,  pushing  them  to  pass  new 
bills  When  their  committees  stall,  he  phones 
them  by  day,  by  night,  and  often  on  Sun- 
days. "This  is  Ralph."  he  announces,  and 
nobody  has  to  ask,  "Ralph  who?- 

Nader  today  is  widening  his  sights  A  law- 
yer bt  training,  he  Is  investigating  the  affairs 
'oi  Covington  &  Burling,  the  .Washington  law 
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firm  headed  bv  former  Secretary  or  S:-ite 
Dean  Acheson  At  one  lime  or  auo'.her  Cov- 
iiigua  &  Bur'.mg  has  numbered  amciig  us 
c.ieuta  200  of  the  nallc  n  s  500  big^iesi  c  irpo- 
rallous.  itnd  Nader  wants  to  determine  Just 
how  much  mfluence  tUe  flrni  h.is  lu^lde  tne 
Go.eriiment  M>.Jl  of  ai;  he  H  probing  into 
the  iffa.rs  of  os.-'ifled  federal  tjureaujracies 
•  We  bear  a  lot  about  :aw  and  order  on  the 
s'.reets.  ■  he  savs,  with  a  m'.3chlevou^  twinkle 
in  his  eves  Itiioughl  we  ou^ht  to  And  out 
how  law  and  order  operates  in  the  rcgiiU- 
tory  agencies."  How   d^x-s  1-.^     It  doeau  t 

MOST  OfTST\NDlNi;    MAN 

He  Isoued  a  refx^r*  mow  In  h.ird.-overi  tliat 
tr.ildingly  crUK-l7cd  the  FTC  and  called  for 
Jts  rev->rganl7at;on     recently  'overal  FTC  v(f\- 
clali  have  agreed  w;th  him    He  is  ex.uninmg 
laxltv  within  agencies  as  diverse  as  the  Na- 
tional  Air  Pollution  Control  Administration 
and    the    Federal    Railroad    Administration, 
which  he  savs  shares  the  blame  for  the  fact 
that  CS    railways  have  100  accident,  a  day. 
accounting  for  2  400  deaths  a  year      Regti'.a- 
tory  Agencies  have  fa. lei  by  the  most  mode-t 
of  standards  •  Nader  contends,  m  great   p.»rt 
because  their  uip  men  are  too  co/y  with  the 
Industries   that   they   oversee  and   often   use 
their  Oovemment  Jobs  as  stepp!ni?^<'ones  t-> 
lucrative   private   c.ireers   m   iht-  same   field 
By  his  count.  75-,    of  former  commissioners 
of  the  Federal  Commun!catlon>  Commission 
a-e  emploved  or  retained  by  the  communicn- 
tions  industry   This    he  chnrge*.  .^mounts  to 
a     deferred  l3r;be   ■    Agency  ottidals  who  re- 
sign  their   Jobs.   Nader   contends    should   be 
barred   from    accepting    Immediate    employ- 
ment  m   the   industry   that    they   were  sup- 
posedly policing 

To  multiply  the  manpower  for  his  c.im- 
paign*  N.uler  has  enli.-;ted  the  help  of  vaca- 
tioning students  for  the  past  two  summer- 
Their  Zola-like  zeal  for  investigating  bu- 
reiucracies  has  earned  them  the  name  Na- 
ders Raiders-  Last  year  there  were  only 
seven  R^ilders,  but  this  year  the  number  grew 
to  102  law  engineering  and  medical  stu- 
dents The  R-ilders  who  were  pa;d  a  meager 
living  allowance  (»500  to  »1  000  for  ten 
weeks)  delved  energetically  Into  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Food  and  Drtig  Ad- 
ministration, the  National  Water  P--:!"'';^" 
Control  Adm.nlstratlon.  occupational  healtn 
agencies  the  Interstate  Commerce  C  >mm:s- 
ion   and  several  other  fiefdoms 

In  anticipation  cf  their  findings  which 
are  due  to  be  released  b«t1nnlng  e,irly  next 
vear  at  lea  t  one  ICC  official  hiis  already  re- 
signed Meanwhile,  Nalllf?  and  hw  Raiders 
have  accused  Government  authorities  in  gen- 
eral of  -syslematlcany  and  routinely  '  violat- 
ing the  2'-,-y*»r-o'**  Freedom  ct  Informa- 
tion Act.  which  Is  supposed  to  entitle  public 
access  to  much  federal  information  U  Gov- 
ernment official*  displayed  a  much  Imaglna- 
Uon  and  Initiative  In  administering  their 
programs  aa  they  do  in  denying  informa- 
Uon  about  itoem.'  he  says,  many  national 
problema  now  in  the  grip  of  bureaucratic 
blight  might  become  vulnerable  to  resolu- 
tion" m  line  with  that  philosophy,  one 
group  or  Raiders  last  month  hied  a  siut  la 
federal  court  to  force  tHe  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  to  release  finding,  on  passenger  com- 
plaints Nader  expects  similar  suits  to  be 
filed  soon  against  the  Departments  of  La- 
bor and  Agriculture. 

Over  the  long  run.  the  Inspir.itlon  that 
Ralph  Nader  la  providing  for  young  Amerl- 
c  ins  may  prove  as  Important  to  the  coun- 
try as  his  own  lone  battle.  The  Harvard  Law 
£-hof'l  newspaper  has  somewhat  generously 
called  him  "the  most  ouUUndlng  man  ever 
to  receive  a  depe*  from  this  Institution." 
vhlch  has  counted  among  its  graduate* 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  Fe.ix  Prankfur- 
tcr  Nader  is  a  major  hero  in  most  law 
tchools  Two  of  last  summers  Raiders  c»n- 
\  issed  Texas  colleges  and  returned  with  700 
applications  lor  next  summer. 


CEmCS  AND   CHVMflONS 

N.ider  U  not  unlverb.illy  lovcU  for  his  ef- 
forw.   New  Left  revolutlonurle^  condemn  him 
because  he  wants  to  improve   the  economic 
sv^tem  rather  than   tear  It  down    Bu  .Incss- 
nien   compl  iln   that    h"   Is   a   publicity-seek- 
ing   gadrty    and    that    he    can    be    self-right- 
eous tj  the  point  if      rogance  His  most  obvi- 
ous weakness  is  Uiat  he  somrllmes  exagger- 
ates lor  c"ect.  as  when  he  tald  that  frank- 
furters are    among  the  most  d.aigrrous  mis- 
siles tins  c  aintry  produces."  But  ni my  bu.'l- 
ncssmen.  wh.itcvor  their  feelings  -ibou-  Nad- 
ers methods,   npplaxid  hU  accomplishments 
and    concede    that   he    1"-    an    Important    and 
ofitn    valu.ible   crlUc     last    month    a   study 
committee  of  the  US   Ch..mher  ol  Commerce 
deplored    '  tlie    tardines.s   of    business   m   re- 
i ponding  con  tructlvely"  to  consumers'  crit- 
icism.   The    committee    called    on   sellers    to 
•expand    lurormatlon    rewarding   s.ifetv.   per- 
formance and  durability  of  pr.xluct^   '  Nader 
insists    that    he    1.--    not    "anil-buslnec-s  •    but 
simplv     pr.  -people  •  H-  olten  Jokes  that  he 
Is  a-,  much  a  foe  of  the  funeral  Indu.stry  as 
Jessica  Mitford  but  that  while  she  only  wrote 
a  book.     Ini    trying   to  reduce   the   number 
of  their  cust-mer:  ' 

Occasionally  the  people  whom  Nader  Is 
trying  to  help  seem  more  resentful  of  his 
efforts  than  do  his  corponte  target.'  On  his 
Uxl  rul?»  through  Washington,  cabbie.-;  reg- 
ularlv  berate  him  bec.iu-e  they  must  now- 
pay  for  seat  belts  and  ;!8  other  pieces  cf 
mandatory  safety  equ  pnient  Nader  sym- 
pathizes with  them  but  argues  that  the  auto- 
makers cculJ  reduce  prices  by  at  leait  $700 
per  car  If  they  would  do  nway  with  costly 
annual  style  changes  Even  Lyndon  John.'=on, 
who  s'ened  the  1966  auto-safety  bill  into  law, 
has  f>.und  sinie  Nader  innovations  Irritat- 
me  On  a  drive  ucrtiss  his  Texas  ranch.  L  B  J 
noticed  a  spot  on  the  windshield  of  his  new 
Chrysler  and  groped  for  the  wa-sher  and 
wiper  knobs  Still  unfamiliar  with  the  Na- 
der-!n«plred  safety  feature  of  non-protrud- 
ing knobs.  J.ihnson  pawed  at  the  dashboard 
m  \  iln  while  he  contlntied  to  drive  Utterly 
frustrated,  he  turned  to  a  p.is.sengcr  and 
muttered.   "That  goddamned  N<fder  ' 

THE  ORIGINS  OF  DLSCONTINT 

Paradoxlcallv,  many  US  consumers  are 
discontented  even  while  they  are  the  envy 
cf  contemporary  civilization -the  bett-fed. 
best-clothed,  most  pampered  people  In  hlr- 
tjry  Most  companies  have  a  self-interest  In 
promoting  product  safety  and  performance, 
If  only  to  induce  customers  to  buy  and  buy 
again  Since  "the  large  majority  of  c.n-:um- 
ers  do  exactly  that,  buslneismen  under- 
standably believe  that  they  are  produc- 
ing the  kl.id  of  merchandise  that  the  natlun 
want?  The  average  buyer  probably  gets  more 
value  for  11.000  spent  In  a  current  mall-or- 
der-h(  u^e  catalogue  than  In  an  edition  of 
50  years  ago. 

Nevertlieless,  many  low-quality  and  haz- 
ardous goods  find  their  way  Into  the  mar- 
ketplace, too  much  Is  overpriced,  and  too 
little  works  right.  Consumer  protest  groups, 
often  led  by  women,  have  been  organized  In 
many  states  Longtime  consumer  acuvlsts 
profess  amazement  that  the  public  has 
waited  so  long  to  flght  back  Until  lately, 
amateur,  part-time  buyers  have  felt  un- 
equal to  challenging  professional,  f-ull-llme 
sellers  Says  Peter  Drucker.  author  of  The 
Age  of  Discontinuity  "We  have  been  a  very 
patient  people  by  and  large  Now  people  are 
fed   up.  and  I  do  not  blame  them  " 

The  movement  that  Nader  fostered  goes 
by  the  awkward  name  of  "consumerism." 
It  belongs  to  an  age  of  dUcontent  that  has 
rolled  campuses  and  ghettos,  subjected  old 
certitudes  to  new  doubts  and  stimulated  In- 
dividual assertlveness  Economist  Walter 
Heller  says:  "People  are  much  more  ques- 
tioning of  authority.  Including  the  authority 
of  the  marketplace." 
Today's  consumer  is  better  educated  Oxux 


his  forebears  and  thus  less  willing  to  accept 
lie  exigperattd  .-ale.sin.iU.^hip.  misleading 
udvertismg  shoddy  goods  and  even  bits  ol 
deceit  that  buvers  once  considered  natural 
hoi.^rds  of  commerce  He  is  Justifiably  con- 
fused by  product  gu.iranices  written  m  iii- 
cuniprclun  ible  lettaleoC.  by  contlictlng  cl.ilms 
for  chemical  addiuves  in  g<u,olinc  and  l<x>ih- 
pa^te  by  lo.xi  and  soup  that  are  p.;ckaged  to 
d  fv  easy  comparison  with  the  prices  ol  com- 
petitive products  Though  Uie  po<^r  and  the 
uicduc.iied  are  more  sv; teni.aically  bilked 
than  other  groups,  the  tuirent  upwellmg  of 
c.jnsumer  protest  comes  primarily  from  the 
comiortible  middle  cl.us.  The  ans.^r  rlr^es 
from  the  IrriUUlon  of  the  telephone  caller 
who  cann  .1  get  a  dl.il  tJiie.  the  commuter 
whose  dilapidated  tra.n  runs  45  minutes  lute, 
or  anyone  at  all  who  trle^  to  get  hl.s  auto, 
dishwasher  or  TV  set  properly  repaired. 

TlIF     MOST     StRIOL-j    THEFT 

It  li  .:lmobt  Impo  :  iblc  tc  ertimate  Uie  d'^1- 
lar  loss  to  c onavimers  through  unscrupulous 
p-actlces  ,TJie  chairman  of  the  Senate  C-.m- 
merce  C^i^mittee,  Washlngwns  Warren 
Magnu.son.  argues  th.it  deceptive  selling  is 
the  nation  .^  "most  serious  form  of  theft, 
accounting  for  more  dollars  lost  each  year 
thnn  robbery  larceny  auto  thefts.  cmbe//le- 
mcnt  and  forgery  combined  An  Idea  of  It- 
'copc  comes  from  the  c.i.'e  of  some  major 
drug  manvifacturers.  which  have  admitted 
enternvlntoa  long-temi  price-flxlng  scheme 
th.1t  netted  them  at  le.i  t  $100  million  be- 
f  .re  they  were  c.iught  Three  large  plumbmn- 
ftxture  manufacturers  were  convicted  not 
long  a.to.  and  twelve  others  pleaded  no  con- 
test'  to  a  slmlL.r  ccnsplr.icy  involving  »l  bil- 
lion worth  of  sinks  tubs  and  toilets. 

The  human  costs  of  unsafe  products  niifi 
prictlces  are  even  harder  to  measure.  lhoui;li 
Nader  can  almost  endlessly  cite  alarming 
FT-tl?t.cs  "Do  you  realise  that  there  are 
■^  000  OOO  needless  cn-cs  of  salmonella  food 
^l.«oning  a  vear^ "  he  says  "Just  think  of  It. 
And  thafs  only  one  aspect  Do  you  reall/e 
th.1t  more  Americans  died  on  tlie  highways 
bv  mid-October  of  this  year  than  have  been 
killed  in  all  of  the  Viet  Nam  War'  Consum- 
ers are  being  manipulated,  defrauded  and  In- 
jured not  Just  bv  marginal  businesses  or  fl'- 
by-rlL'ht  hucksters  but  by  blue-chip  busine-« 

firm? 

The  hulk  of  complaints  ajalnst  busirc  « 
f'lls  into  fotir  broad  categories 

Deceptive  promotion.  The  US  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  has  reported  that  com- 
mercial mouthwashes— a  ?2l2-mllllon-a-year 
business-are  useless  for  curing  "bad 
bre-th  "  and  that  more  than  300  other  pat- 
ent drug  Items  are  useless  for  the  purpose* 
for  which  thev  are  advertised  Chicago  om- 
cials  recently  fined  121  service-station  opera- 
tors who  had  put  out  curbslde  signs  advertis- 
ing gasoline  at  one  price  but  charged  more 
a»  the  pump  Another  advertising  abuse  In- 
volves the  "bait  and  swltch.s  routine.  Sales- 
men lure  customers  by  advertising  an  ex- 
tremely low-priced  product;  but  when  the 
time  comes  to  buy.  the  product  Is  "not  avail- 
able" and  the  customer  Is  Induced  or  coerced 
to  accept  a  costlier  one  In  California,  the 
attorney  general's  office  has  found  this  prac- 
tice used  by  swlmmiig-pool  contrnctors. 
home-freezer-and-meat-supply  operations 
and  bv  a  dealer  who  spcclall/cd  In  collect- 
ing advance  payments  from  G  I  s  serving  In 
Viet  Nam. 

Hidden  charges.  A  subtler  method  of  part- 
ing consumers  from  their  dollars  Is  to  tack 
en  additional,  often  vaguely  named  charges. 
Lenders,  for  example,  collect  "service 
charges'  and  "points'  that  add  substantially 
to  borrowing  costs.  Often  such  charges  would 
amount  to  usury  under  state  laws  If  they 
were  labeled  as  Interest,  which  they  simply 
supplement.  Some  retailers  who  mall  out  un- 
solicited credit  cards  try  passing  on  the  high 
cosu  or  collection  and  theft  loss  to  their 
customers.  Until  protesu  from  three  states 
prompted  revulons  In  the  plan,  Montgomery 
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Ward  billed  charge-account  customers  ror 
credit  life  Insurance  on  themselves  to  avoid 
the  expense  of  settling  with  the  estates  of 
deceased  buyers  Unless  customers  specifical- 
ly requested  not  to  be  enrolled  In  the  plan, 
they  were  billed  10c  a  month  on  each  $100 
owed.  Although  the  charge  amounted  to 
pocket  chcuge  for  most  persons.  It  was  de- 
signed to  pass  on  a  major  expense  of  Mont- 
gomery Ward's  to  the  customers. 

Sloppy  service.  Consumers  Union,  a  non- 
profit, private  testing  organization  of  which 
Nader  is  a  l>oard  member,  distributed  20 
deliberately  broken  TV  sets  to  New  Tork 
City  homes  and  asked  neighborhood  repair- 
men to  fix  them:  only  three  of  the  20  were 
properlv  serviced.  Television,  air-conditiouers 
and  m.uiy  other  repairmen  commonly  refuse 
even  to  look  at  a  cantankerous  appliance  un- 
til they  collect  a  substantial  "estimate  fee." 
Texas  authorities  have  fcrced  finance  com- 
panies to  return  |1. 900.000  to  victims  of  un- 
scrupulous and  outrageously  sloppy  home- 
improvement  firms.  Automobile  repairing  has 
broken  down  so  badly  that  automakers  have 
instituted  training  programs  for  mechanics 
and  are  developing  new  gadgetry  for  elec- 
tronic diagnosis  ol  engine  trouble. 

Unsafe  or  Impure  products.  Consumers  can 
get    Information   about   the   nutritive   value 
and  ingredients  of  dog  food  more  easily  than 
about  some  forms  of  canned  meat;  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Constimer  Subcommittee, 
Utah's  Prank  Moss,  likes  to  point  out  thU 
discrepancy  by  reading  the  can  labels  to  ills 
audiences.  When  Consumers  Union  analysed 
federally  Inspected  pork  satisage,  inspectors 
found  that  one-eighth  of  the  samples  con- 
tained "Insect  fragment*,  insect  larvae,  ro- 
dent hairs  and  other  kinds  of  fllth."  Investi- 
gators for  the  National  Commission  on  Prod- 
uct Safety  have  found  many  potentially  le- 
thal  toys   on   the   market.   Kleven   Philadel- 
phia children  recently  had  to  have  tiny  toy 
darts,   which   they   accidently  Inhaled   from 
a  plastic  blowgun,  removed  from  their  lungs. 
Other  hazards  include  a  child's  electric  stove 
that   produced  temperatures  of  600°   and  a 
baby  s    rattle    tha<E   was    held    together   with 
spike-like    wires.  "Under   a    law    signed    last 
month,  the  Goverrtmfcnt  can  ban  the  sale  of 
toys   that   present  electrical,   mechanical  or 
heat  hazards    But  the  law  does  not  become 
ellecUve   until   after   the   Christmas   buying 
season,  and  Congress  disregarded  a  commis- 
sion recommendation  that  the  Department 
of    Health,    EducaUon    and    Welfare    pretest 
aome  kinds  of   toys   for  safety.   By   the  es- 
timate of  the   Product  Safety  Commission, 
about  100.000  persons  each  yeso-  are  injured 
when   they   walk   through   safety   glass:    yet 
builders  have  repeatedly  refused  to  make  it 
stand  otit  better  by  marking  It  clearly.  Na- 
der  has   charged   over  nationwide   TV  that 
complex  elecUtxilc  medical  equipment  causes 
large  numbers  of  unreported  electrocuUons 
in  hospitals:  doctors  have  estimated,  he  said, 
that  anywhere  from  1,200  to  13,000  patients 
per  year  are  electrocuted.  Official  safety  reg- 
ulations,   where    they    do    exist,    are    often 
loosely    enforced.   Last    month    the   Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  announced  that  one- 
quarter  of  the  tires  that  it  has  tested  this 
yeir  failed  to  meet  a  significant  test:  stand- 
ards originally  devised  by  tire  manufacturers 
themselves. 

Politicians  at  every  level  of  government 
recognize  that  consumerism  tias  Ijecome  a 
vote-oatchlng  issue.  There  has  been  a  surge 
of  activity  to  protect  the  consumer  from 
fraud  In  the  marketplace,  and  sometimes 
from  his  own  bad  Judgment.  Under  a  new 
law  In  Massachusetts,  people  who  are  fast- 
talked  by  door-to-door  ealeamen  Into  signing 
contracts  for  unwanted  goods  can  now  cancel 
the  deal  within  ten  days.  California's  Depart- 
ment of  Professional  and  Vocational  Stand- 
ards has  instituted  a  television-repair  In- 
spection system  that  has  trimmed  $15  million 
a  vear  from  fraudulent  flx-it  bin*.  The  de- 


partment testa  the  honesty  of  any  suspicious 
repair  outfit  by  planting  deliberately  broken 
sets  In  private  homes:  if  the  repairman  makes 
unnecessary  charges,  his  Ucense  Is  lifted. 

THK   BELATED    PEOTECTOES 

Nearly  all  major  cities  and  about  22  states 
have  created  offices  of  consumer  affairs,  many 
of  them  headed  by  attractive  and  energetic 
women  with  whom  housewives  identify  eas- 
ily The  national  prototype  is  Mrs.  Vu-gima 
Knauer,  54.  a  Philadelphia  grandmother  who 
served  as  Pennsvlvanlas  constimer  adviser 
and  last  April  was  chosen  by  President 
Nixon  to  head  the  federal  consumer  program. 
Bess  Myerson  Grant,  the  1945  Miss  America 
who  is  now  New  York  City's  commissioner 
of  consumer  affairs,  recently  sent  Inspectors 
out  to  test  restaurant  hamburgers.  When 
nearly  one-third  of  the  burgers  failed  to 
meet  the  city's  all-beef  standards,  Mrs.  Grant 
complained  loudly  about  "shamburgers  156 
people  were  subpoenaed,  and  those  found 
eullty  were  fined.  During  her  first  year  as 
Chicago's  commlsidoner   of   cot^umer^jles. 


own  adviser,  wanted  much  broader  measures. 
"Timid  tiptoeing,"   complains  Nader.   "Poli- 
tics turned  the  message  into  Swiss  cheese, " 
Still,  VS.  consumers  stand  an  increasing 
chance  of  winning  in  Washington.  The  Vet- 
erans Administration  recently  agreed  to  make 
public  its  comprehensive  test  data  on  hear- 
ing-aid performance.  Nader  wants  the  Gen- 
eral   Services   Administration,   the   principal 
federal  purchasing  agent,  to  release  its  vast 
store  ol  product  information,  wliich  Includes 
test  results  on  goods  as  varied  as  bed  sheets 
and    flatbed    trucks.    Legislation   U   now    in 
preparation  to  1 )  reqture  producers  of  house- 
hold   poisons     to    render     their    containers 
"childproof  "   by  malting   bottles  and   pack- 
ages liarder  to  open,  2 »  set  up  more  stringent 
health   rules   in   fish-processing   planU,   and 
3)  force  manufacturers  to  guarantee  the  ad- 
equate  performance   of   their   products  and 
live   up   to   all   claims    tliat   they  make   for 
them.  A  farther-reaching  piece  of  legUlation. 
being  drafted  by  Senator  Moss's  Consumer 
Subcommittee,  would  set  up  an  independent 
"consiuner  council"  to  act  as  the  buying  pub- 
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idea   of   a  Cabinet-level   constmier   post   for 
years. 

What  makes  Nader  so  effecUve  today?  Much 
of  the  answer  lies  In  his  lawyer's  dedication 
to  hard  facts.  He  makes  accusations  almost 
dally  that  would  be  Ulselous  If  imtrue;  yet 
no  one  has  ever  sued  him  on  his  charges 
against  companies  or  products.  He  collects 
facts  everywhere — from  his  audiences  on 
campus  speaking  tours,  from  obscure  trade 
Journals  and  Government  publications,  from 
interviews  with  high  officials,  from  secret  in- 
formers in  public  office  and  private  industry, 
from  thousands  of  letters  addressed  simply 
to  "Ralph  Nader,  Washington.  DC."  Nader 
receives  more  mail  than  the  majority  of  U.S. 
Senators  and  Congressmen,  reads  all  the  let- 
ters— but  can  answer  few. 

His  first  inkUng  that  aU  was  not  well  wiUi 
the  Corvair's  suspension  system  c^pae  from  a 
disgruntled  General  Motors  auto  worker  who 
wrote  him  a  letter.  In  Unsaje  at  Any  Speed. 
Nader  went  on  to  single  out  the  sporty  cars 
rear-'suspension  system  as  an  example  of 
hazardous  compromise  between  engineering 
and  styling.  At  certain  speeds  and  Ure  pres- 
sures or  in  certain  types  of  turns,  he  charged, 
the  rear  wheels  could  "tuck  under,"  caus- 
ing a  driver  to  lose  control  G.M.,  which 
eventually  redesigned  the  system,  at  first  did 
not  even  recall  the  model  for  checking.  But 
execuUves  were  disturbed  enough  by  Nader's 
charges  to  hire  a  Washington  law  firm  to 
look  Into  the  matter.  The  lawyer,  in  turn, 
engaged  the  Vincent  GiUen  private  detective 
agency  to  trail  Nader.  Purely  on  a  fishing  ex- 
pedition that  was  to  find  nothing,  the  agen- 
cy's head  urged  his  men  to  uncover  what 
they  could  about  Nader's  "women,  boys,  etc." 
Tipped  by  friends  that  investigators  were 
looking  into  his  private  life,  Nader  charged 
publicly  that  he  was  being  harassed  GM.'s 
use  of  grade-B  spy-movie  tactics  ■was  fully 
exposed  when  its  president,  James  Roche 
(now  chairman),  was  summoned  before  a 
Senate  subcommittee  and  twice  apologized 
to  Nader  for  the  company's  investigation. 

In  his  battle  for  pipeline-safety  legisla- 
tion. Nader  secured  important  technical  data 
froni  an  engineer  who  was  fighting  the  in- 
stallation of  a  gas  main  near  his  home.  He 
first  learned  of  the  damage  that  pipeline  ex- 
plosions could  cause  from  a  professor  whom 
he  met  at  an  M.I.T.  conference.  "Sometimes 
the  things  these  professors  casually  drop  at 
conferences    send    me    up    the    wall."    says 

INPLVENCE     ON     THT.    LAW 

Typical  of  Nader's  battle  style  was  his 
campaign  for  more  stringent  federal  meat  in- 
spection at  packing  plants.  'While  speed- 
reading  the  small  print  of  a  Hotise  report  on 
AgrictiltUT^  Department  appropriations. 
Nader  noticed  that  it  tirged  "further  studies" 
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Tane  Bvrne  issued  1.144  tickets  and  collected      jj^..^  ombudsman.  Nader  has  advocated  the  jl 

»58  000    in    fines    Some    supermarkets   were      .^-~    -»   -    /-„Ki.,of .iovm   rv.ns.imer   nost   for  .-I 

caught  placing  "cents  off"  labels  on  itenas 
S  we«   seiung    at   the   regular   price   or 

"au  too  few  consumer  watchdogs,  however, 
are  effecOve.  The  limp  performance  resiilts 
partly  from  austerity  budgets  and  (rom  the 
reluctance  of  many  Juries  to  convict  busi- 
men  under  criminal  codes.  The  ''PPOl^^ 
to  consumer-affairs  Jobs  frequently  have 
little  experience  in  government.  California  s 
Kav  Valory.  consumer  counsel  to  Go\ernor 
^nald  RJagan.  has  not  testified  in  t^ee 
years  before  any  conunlttee  considering  con- 
sumer legislation.  She  recently  made  the 
ex"aordlnary  recommendation  that  buyers 
shun  the  "very  narrow"  testing  ^^P°'}f°l 
Consumers  Union  In  favor  of  the  handbook 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

WINNINO    IN    W.\SHINCTON 

It  has  been  left  to  the  Federal  Government 

to  provide  most  of  the  protection  for  U£^ 

consumers.  Congress  has  already  enacted  at 

least  20  major  pieces  of  consumer  lefsj^ion 

despite  strenuous  efforts  by  most  indtistry 

fobbylsts  to  defeat  them.  The  lobby^ts  ^ 

been  considerably  more  successful  1°  ^eepmg 

enforcement  of  the  new  rules  to  a  minimum. 

^e  favorite  lobbyist  tactic   is  to  persuade 

congress  to  provide  only  *=*« /"'J'^^^'',^- 

mmuiter  new  laws.  Enforcement  of  the  1966 

^ir  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act,  adopted 

^^  ^S^  Ejections  from  the  food  in^t^- 

try  has  been  all  but  abandoned  by  the  FDA. 

It  has  funds  to  pay  only  two  employees  to 

do  the  Job.  The  PTC  Inmally  received  enou^ 

money  to  Infonn  retailers  of  the  «»«' ^^ 

in-lending  hiw.  effective  last  July  1,  but  not 

enouKh  to  enforce  it. 
Slx^week.  ago.  President  N'^^^^^^^^  °!1 

Congre-  to  enact  a  "buyeiB'  blU  o^rtgh"- 

The  President  decUr«l:   -Consumerism  Is  a 

healthy  development  that  is  here  to  stay 

^on/ other  things,  he  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  con«uner  «"'^«^^ 

Justice   Department    and    expanded    powws 

that  wouldTnable  the  PTC  to  ««k  injunc- 
tions against  unfair  business   practices    As 

Nader  and  other  consumer  activists  have  long 

Sl^n  demanding,  the  ?««*<*««*  also^k«l 
Congress  to  allow  consumers  to  Join  to 
eether  In  "class  action"  damage  suits  in  fed- 
eral courts  against  errant  manufacturers  or 
merchants.  If  found  guilty  o^  ^e^P"'"  ^f*^» 
practice*,  manufacturer*  would  have  to  bear 
aU  legal  fees  and  pay  damages  to  all  '^o 
*ue.  Nl«n  disappointed  consumer  advocat^.^^^le^ 
however,  by  propoaing  that  su^ts  be  Umlted 
to  eleven  gpecUleA  offenses,  including  worth- 
lees  warr»ntie«  and  false  claims  for  a  prod- 
uct.  Morwjrer.  consumers  would  be  unable 
to  go  to  court  until  the  Justice  Department 
bad  flrat  established  fraud  through  a  law- 
suit Even  Mrs.  Knauer,  the  Administiatlon's 
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of  the  US  nu'rt'-iii.sp>ectli'n  pn'^rani  Dtd 
that  mean  thai  there  had  been  earlier  studies 
showing  th;\t  the  U  S  had  a  meat  pr>blem? 
Indeed  U  did.  aa  Nader  found  out  when  he 
requested  a  copy  of  the  little-known  study 
ftt  liie  Agriculture  Deparunent  Nobody  ever 
a«l(ed  for  thu  before  '  said  the  employee 
who  handed  It  to  h:m  The  study  gave 
graphic  deecriptions  of  condiuons  In  some 
meat  plants 

Now  Nader  had  his  aiiimuiurion  He  sent  a 
summary  of  the  study  u->  the  House  Agri- 
culture Conimi't*"*  which  was  about  to  hold 
"ciean  meat'  hearings  for  the  first  time  in 
eight  years  He  quickly  wrrte  an  article  for 
Thf  Setc  Republic  titled  We  ro  Bii-k  in  the 
Jungle— a  title  that  e':v>ed  V]'U'n  Sin- 
clair s  classic  indictment  of  '.he  meat  indus- 
try 60  years  ago.  T'lc  Juno''  H<"  'pu-  press 
reie.tses  to  newspaper*  lo-^a'ed  iirnr  t^ic  worst 
plantji  As  a  result  Nader  was  deluged  by 
letters  from  meat  handlers  meat  buyers  and 
anonymous  Agriculture  I>p.irtnieni  orflcials 
He  gave  tips  and  new  e\:dence  '.<'  the  Sen- 
ale  sponsor  of  the  meat  bill.  Minnesota's 
Walter  MoBdale  What  Naders  activity  pro- 
duced was  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  whirh 
brings  small  luir.istar.e  meat-packing  plants 
vmder  federal  interstate  jurisdiction 

One  campaign  leads  to  another  Many 
doctors  who  WTOte  N.ider  about  meat  urged 
him  to  investigate  the  steadily  rising  fat 
content  of  the  venerable  hot  dog.  which  they 
said  was  contributing  to  heart  disease  Nader 
found  that  a'. erage  ir'uk  fat  had  ln'-rea.sed 
in  15  years  from  17  to  3!  r.r  the  total  con- 
tent The  fatfurter  campaign  was  on  and 
he  now  emphasizes  It  !requently  :n  his 
speeches  Nader  cultivates  nuituallv  helpful 
friendships  among  Ci>ngres.smen.  offering  to 
let  them  take  credit  lor  hi.s  digging  and  even 
drafting  legi.slatue  proptisiUs  itir  them  His 
chief  contacts  in  tne  Sena'.*  are  Magnii.snn 
Motis  Teddv  Kennedv  Wisconsin  s  Gaylord 
Nelson  and  William  Proxmire  Texas  Ralph 
Yarborough  Connecticut's  Abraham  Rihicoff 
and  Indiana  s  Vance  Hartke 

As  a  result  of  N^ider  s  Indictment.-  the 
Government  Is  making  many  changes 
■  When  Nader  issued  his  report  on  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  my  first  feeling  wa* 
irritation,  says  an  FTC  commissioner  Mary 
Gardiner  Jones  'But  I  feel  now  that  the 
ci>mmis.<vlon  has  pulled  Itself  t-<igether  more, 
and  faster  'han  i!  it  had  not  come  out" 
Though  the  FTC  still  h;u>  a  l<>ng  wav  to  go.  It 
h.is  lately  begun  to  take  more  vigorous  ac- 
tions S.imple  aft-er  nearly  a  decade  of  Inde- 
cision the  commiAiion  in  August  ordered 
giisoline  stations  and  food  stores  that  us« 
giveaway  games  for  promotion  to  inform 
customers  as  to  Just  how  infinitesimal  ar« 
their  chances  of  winning 

Though  Nkder  haa  rarely  done  his  fighting 
in  the  courtroom,  he  ha«  exert«d  a  profound 
influence  on  the  law  Before  his  auto-safety 
crusade,  accident  injuries  were  blamed  on 
faulty  drivers — not  faulty  cars  In  order  to- 
collect  damages,  an  accident  victim  was  usu- 
ally required  to  prove  negligence  on  the 
part  of  a  manufacturer  But  Nader  contended 
that  automakers  should  build  '  crashworthy' 
cars  that  would  not  cause  bodily  Injury  in  a 
"second  collision  "  after  the  accident  itself. 
The  second-collision  concept  is  now  recog- 
nised by  many  courts  A  22-year-old  Penn- 
sylvania college  student  who  suffered  per- 
manent Injury  when  the  roof  of  a  car 
buckled  In  an  accident,  recently  won  the 
right  to  use  the  second-collision"  princi- 
ple in  a  damage  suit  against  Oeneral  Motors 
U  S  District  Judge  John  A  FuUam  ruled 
that  the  roof  should  have  been  built  to 
withstand  the  cars  roll-over  and  that  auto- 
makers are  required  to  provide  more  than 
merely  a  movable  platform  capable  of 
transporting  paaaengcrs  from  one  point  to 
another"  Since  the  second -coIUalon  prln- 
cip'e  could  be  applicable  to  other  product* 
a.s    well     manufacturers   may    become   more 


safety-con^cious  and   design   their    pr^vliuts 
to  avoid  injury  in  case  of  mishap 

Tilt    NEV^-    tlTUENSHlP 

The  entire  legal  profes.-lon  must  he  rr- 
fiTna-il  Nader  maintains  if  society  Is  to  al- 
leviate Its  ailments  The  best  lawyers  should 
be  spending  their  time  on  the  great  prob- 
lenii — on  wiU>r  and  air  pollution,  on  racial 
justice,  on  poven\  and  juvenile  delnuiucncy, 
on  the  joke  thrtt  ordmarv  rights  have  be- 
come he  savs  But  they  are  ii'  t  Thev  are 
spending  their  time  ded  ncliiig  Ocrltol.  Rice 
Krlspies  and  the  oil-iniport  quota  ' 

Tli  <;  Is  chaniniiir  in  no  small  part  bee  air.e 
of  Nader  Of  t  tie  a9  Hun  arii  Lau  Rfiifu  edi- 
tors who  will  be  graduated  next  June,  not 
one  intends  lo  join  a  hlch-payiiig  Wall 
Street  law  firm  Instead  most  plun  to  enter 
neighborh.>xi  agencies  or  govtriuiieiit  .--erv- 
ice  — and  repre-em  the  iiutlvidual  against 
the  institutions  Nader  believes  that  the  rise 
of  the  youthful  pntes-er.  which  began  in 
the  'eos  win  accelerate  into  the  70s  'You 
watch  '  he  predici-s  General  Motors  will  be 
picketed  by  voting  ac'ivists  against  air  pol- 
lution ' 

Student  demonstrators  he  believes,  will 
liicrea.->lni;lv  ch'x>.se  to  become  saideiil  in- 
vestigators .\Iar.v  of  them  w.U  move  to 
Wa.shineton  and  like  Nader  spend  their 
earlv  careers  prowling  among  the  Govern- 
ment tiling  cabinets  searching  for  examples 
of  abuse  and  '■eekinp  means  of  reform  m  the 
existing  sv-tem  "This  l^.  a  new  form  of  citi- 
zenship Nader  «avs  At  heart  he  is  teach- 
ing the  oldest  form  of  citizenship  that  one 
man.  simply  bv  determined  complaining  cnn 
still  accomplish  a  great  deal  m  a  free  so- 
cket v 

Till      lV%H>      HfRo       NuhR     K..VTOW 

His  suits  lire  shiny,  his  shoe  lieels  gen- 
erally Worn  The  nation's  No  1  consumer 
guardi  in  Is  n  consplf-uous  n  nconsumer 
Ralph  Nader  drx-i  not  care  murh  about  goods 
or  appearances,  and  his  income  rule,^  out 
luxury  He  earns  nothing  frt.m  motU  of  his 
work  and  supp<>rts  himself  by  writing  mag- 
a/.ine  articles  and  making  p'.ihlic  speeches 
tor  fees  of  »50  to  »-'  500  He  refuses  U>  di- 
vulge how  much  he  earns  lest  corporation* 
find  out  how  many  investigators  If  anv.  he 
can  alTf>rd  to  hire  He  turns  down  occ.ibional 
six-ngure  otTers  from  law  tlrnii.  and  regu- 
larly shuns  pleas  for  prcxluct  endorsemenu 
Partly  because  he  knows  that  his  personal 
purchases  might  be  Interpreted  a«  a  stamp 
of  approval,  Nader  own*  no  major  appliances, 
no  television  set,  no  car  Yet  he  refuses  to 
acknowledge  sacrifice  or  unusual  achieve- 
ment At  a  re<ent  award  ceremony  In  hi* 
honor,  Nader  gently  scolded  sponsors  In  hi* 
speech  I  should  not  be  given  an  award  for 
d'rtng  what  I  should  be  doing  ' 

Like  a  man  possessed,  Nader  has  forsworn 
any  semblance  of  a  normal  life  His  work- 
days last  16  to  20  hour*,  often  seven  days 
a  week  He  has  no  secretaries,  no  ghost- 
writers no  personal  aides  other  than  hi* 
summer  volunteers  Nader  operates  from  two 
little-known  Washington  addresses  and  two 
unlisted  telephones — one  In  the  hallway  out- 
side the  »80-a-month  furnished  room  that 
has  been  his  home  for  the  past  five  years, 
the  other  In  his  one-room  office  In  the  Na- 
tional Pre«6  BiUldlng  He  rarely  answer* 
knocks  on  the  door  and  »t)metlme*  lets  the 
telephone  ring,  the  surest  way  to  reach  him 
la  to  send  a  telegram 

Nader's  feeling  for  duty  and  constant 
study  grew  out  of  his  family  upbringing  In 
Wlnsted,  Conn  ,  a  gracious  town  of  8,000. 
His  mother  Rose  used  to  ask  friends  all 
about  films  showing  at  the  local  movie  house 
and  would  send  her  four  children  only  to 
the  few  Uiat  had  useful  messages  Nightly 
dinner  was  more  a  course  In  forenslcs  than 
food  It  often  lasted  four  or  five  hours,  and 
everyone  was  expected  to  contribute  hi* 
opinion*  to  the  u>plc  of  the  evening    Nadra 


Nader  now  77.  a  Lebanese  Immigrnni  ■who 
built  up  a  moderately  prosperous  restaurant 
business  presided  over  thete  Kennedv-like 
sessions  and  lie  urged  the  children  to  .st.uul 
up  lor  their  rights  "Ne\er  kowtow  '  he 
taught      and    they    le.irned    the   lesson 

.Vs  a  student  at  Pr.nceton  Rali)h  settled 
Into  his  lone  irreisUlar  life-style  Alwavs  a 
late-tiiphi  worker,  he  was  given  a  key  to 
Wcodrow  Wilson  Hall  so  that  he  could  study 
alter  hours  He  righteously  refused  to  Icnl 
that  key  lo  envious  friends  who  wLshed  to 
visit  the  tiark,  v.xant  study  hall  with  tlieir 
dates  On  weekends  Nader  hlt<'hliiked  out 
of  town  Uisl  in  see  the  U  S  — and  le,irrcfi. 
among  many  other  things  that  trucks  were 
not  built  the  w,.v  he  and  truck  drUers 
thought  thev  shi  uld  be  For  Instance  a  coat 
hanger  m  s<ime  truck  cabs  could  puncture 
.1  drivers  Kkiill  in  c.i.--e  of  an  accident  He 
giadi.iied  viaqxn  cx.m  laudc  and  won  a  Phi 
he  la  K.ippa  kev 

Later,  at  Hir\:irtl  Ij»w'  School,  Nader  was 
pas-'.ed  o'. er  for  the  start  of  the  prestigious 
Lr.u-  Rf  •  tcu'.  but  became  editor  of  the  school's 
i'.sue-orienred  newspaper  One  of  his  articles 
WHS  .=kn.>-rlcan  Cars  Designed  for  Death  ' 
Alter  k.'r.i'.iuation  he  pursued  his  growing  lii- 
itrcst  in  liighw.iV  .-.ufety  while  working  a.s  an 
H.de  ui  Dnnit|^  P.itrick  Moynlhan.  then  .in 
A.s.s!slai.t  Se<  ret.iry  of  Ubor.  and  he  later  c\- 
pande.l  his  law-  .cluxil  article  Into  Unsafr  at 
Ann  .s;'<fd  Ttte  book,  published  in  1965,  was 
dedica'^d  to  a  iritiid  who  had  been  crippled 
in  an  auto  acudent  It  Is  a  shocking  Indict- 
ment of  the  nuto  Industry,  engineering 
grou;  ,  governmental  agencies  and  tnirtic- 
salet  ,  I  rgaiil/ations  for  failing  to  make  auto- 
inobilev  more  cra.sh-worthy"  Written  by  an 
uiiKnown  'Jl-vear-old,  the  bixjk  did  not  make 
much  of  an  iinpre.s,slon  at  first.  But  G  M  « 
iri\eMigation  into  Nader's  life  and  the  pub- 
lic ap».logy  to  him  by  the  president  of  the 
companv— made  Nader  famous  overnight 

A  lanky  six-fooier  who  Is  constantly  be- 
hind schedule  and  late  for  appointments. 
Nader  can  be  painfully  shy  among  strangers 
When  asked  u>  give  his  name  In  hotels  and 
on  planes,  he  often  tries  to  avoid  recognition 
and  replies  Nader,  initial  R  "  He  even  keeps 
his  birthday  secret  lest  admirers  .send  him 
caketi  or  other  gifts  His  driving  intensity 
about  work  can  sometimes  trap  him  Into 
hii*.ty  accusations  When  economists  In  the 
John.son  Administration  once  met  with  auto 
Indusirv  leaders  In  an  effort  to  win  voluntary 
price  restraint.  Nader  was  too  quick  to  ac- 
cu.se  the  Administration  of  '  acqule.sclng'  to 
Detroit  In  fact.  LB  J 's  emissaries  had  stood 
their  ground 

Intimates  relish  his  flashes  of  dinner- table 
wit.  which  are  nearly  always  aimed  at  one  of 
the  esuibllshments  he  Is  bucking,  "The  peo- 
ple at  regulatory  agencies  are  utterly  con- 
founded when  we  come  to  investigate  them. ' 
he  says  "TTiey  have  forgotten  what  citizens 
look  like  '  On  rare  evenings  out  at  a  party, 
he  usually  leavee  early  to  get  In  a  couple  more 
hours  of  reading,  writing  or  phoning  at  his 
office  Though  Bachelor  Nader  has  no  antip- 
athy to  girls,  he  rarely  has  the  time  or  In- 
cllnatlon  lor  dates  Says  his  father:  "We're 
very  proud  of  Ralph,  But  we  wish  he  would 
get  married  soon." 


MORE  ON  POLITICS  IN  THE  ARMY 

I  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  • 

Mr  KOCH,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  December 
4,  1969.  I  placed  in  the  Record  corre- 
spondence which  I  had  with  Secretary 
of  Defense  Melvin  Laird  concerning  the 
actions  of  MaJ.  Gen.  Winston  P.  Wilson. 
Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau.  I 
brought  to  his  attention  the  fact  that 
Major  General   Wilson  had  introduced 
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politics  into  the  NaUonal  Guard.  That  he 
had  clearly  done  so  was  established  be- 
yond doubt  from  a  reading  of  the  direc- 
tive wliich  the  general  had  sent  to  aU 
members  of  the  National   Guard.  The 
only  possible  interpretation  of  that  di- 
rfclive  was  that  It  encouraged  a  coimter 
demonstration  to  the  moratorium  activi- 
ties scheduled  for  November  1969.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  everyone  acting  in 
an  individual  capacity  has  the  right  to 
.support  or  oppose  the  activities  of  the 
moratorium  but  no  general  acting  in  his 
official  capacity  has  the  right  to  direct 
or  encourage  such  activity  pro  or  con. 
Unfortunately,  it  would  appear  from  the 
response  which  I  received  from  Col.  B. 
M   Ettenson  acting  on  behalf  of  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Melvin  Laird  that  the 
SecreUry  of  Defense  is  not  as  concerned 
as  I  hoped  he  would  be  in  preventing  the 
poliUcizaUon  of  our  Armed  Forces.  Be- 
cause I  consider  this  a  very  important 
matter  I  am  setting  forth  the  entire  cor- 
respondence to  date: 

Ntw  York.  N.Y  . 
Hoif'iibcr  4.  U'69. 
Mr  LuwARD  I.  Koch. 
House  o/  RcpresenttUive!*. 
V  S.  Congress, 
Waslnngton.  DC. 

Dear  Bd:  Major  Generiil  Winston  Wilson, 
Chief  of  the  NaUonal  Guard  Bureau,  asked 
National  Guardsmen  to  counterdemonstrate 
against  our  planned  war  protest  later  this 

month. 

Did  he  send  out  this  appeal  as  a  private 
citizen?  Did  he  use  his  personal  stationery? 
Did  he  pay  for  reproduction,  secretarial  and 
mailing  costs  out  of  his  personal  funds? 
If,  as  one  would  assume  from  the  AP  story, 
this  was  dane  as  an  ofBclal  act,  using  govern- 
ment facilities  and  at  government  expense, 
then  he  must  be  asked  to  retract  the  state- 
ment and  personally  reimburse  the  govern- 
ment for  expenses  thus  incurred  and  given 
at  least  a  slap  on  the  wrist  thYit  future  acts 
of  this  nature  will  not  be  tolerated  and  wUl 
call  for  disciplinary  action. 

In  New  York,  as  you  well  know,  we  are 
scrounging  money  for  printing,  distribution 
and  bus  fares  for  protester*  for  the  demon- 
stration. It  Is  not  tolerable  to  have  men  like 
General  WUson  using  official  channels  and 
our  tax  money  to  oppose  our  efforts  to 
bring  peace  to  our  poor  war-dlvlded  country. 
It  was  an  extreme  pleasure  to  watch  you 
on  several  recent  TV  appearances.  Wmie  we 
miss  you  In  Chelsea,  we  must  applaud  your 
growing  stattire  and  leadership  In  Washing- 
ton, Carry  on.  please. 
Sincerely, 

Irene  Davall. 


Uonal  Guardsmen  to  engage  In  a  poliUcal 
demonstration. 

Sincerely, 

EawABD  I,  Koch, 


concresa  of  tm  dwitkd  states, 

House  of  Rbhiesentatives, 

Washington,  DC. 
MaJ,  Gen.  Winston  P.  Wilson, 
Cliief.  Sational  Guard  Bureau, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  General  Wilson  :  I  am  writing  to  you 
about  a  matter  brought  to  my  attention  by 
Ms,  Irene  Dkv&U,  311  West  24th  SUeet.  New 
York.  New  York. 

I  am  enclosing  a  letter  received  from  Bis. 
D.ivaU  concerning  your  position  on  the  Viet- 
n-m  antiwar  moratorium.  I  would  like  you 
I J  know  that  I  consider  your  Introduction  of 
partUan  poUUcs  into  tHe  NaUonal  Guard  as 
\  ery  destrucUve  to  our  democraUc  system. 
other  countries  have  suffered  grave  damage 
to  their  democraUc  processes  when  they  per- 
muted the  mlUtsxy  to  enter  tlie  pollUcal 
.irena.  I  Join  wltb  my  constltutent  In  asking 
whether  any  government  funds  were  used  by 
vcu  In  your  appeal  to  our  naUon's  600  Na- 


Departments   or   the    Army    and 
THE  Am  Force,  National  Guard 
Bureau, 
Washington,  D.C,  November  24.  7369. 

Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  RepreseJitatives. 

Dear  Mb.  Koch:  ThU  is  in  reply  to  your 
inquiry  In  behalf  of  Irene  Davall  regarding 
my  recent  message  that  I  sent  to  the  Adju- 
tants Oeneral  of  the  several  States. 

The  NaUonal  Guard  Bureau  Is  an  admm- 
l-stratlve  agency  which  oversees  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Army  and  Air  National  Guard 
in  the  50  States,  the  District  of  Columoia. 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  My 
message  to  the  Adjutants  General  was  sent 
out  In  my  official  capacity  as  Chief  of  the 
NaUonal  Guard  Bureau.  This  was  a  rouUne 
type  of  message  providing  InformaUon  to  the 
States.  As  a  part  of  this  message,  I  sug- 
gested  that  our  NaUonal  Guardsmen  be  en- 
couraged to  exhibit  their  patrloUsm  by  fly- 
ing the  American  flag  at  their  homes,  by 
burning  their  porch  lights,  and  by  driving 
with  their  car  lights  on  from  November 
11-16,  1969.  A  copy  of  this  message  is  In- 
closed for  your  Information, 

It  Is  regretted   that  my  message  was  in- 
terpreted as  a  counterdemonstratlon  against 
the  anU-war  protestors. 
Sincerely, 

Francis  S,  Gbeenlief, 
Major   General,    DepMtt/    Chief. 

National  Guard  Bureau. 
I  For  and  In  the  absence  of  Winston  P. 
Wilson,    Btajor    General,    Chief,    Na- 
tional Guard  Bureau ) . 

November  3.  1969. 
From:    NO  Departments   of   the   Army   and 

Air  Force,  Washington,  DC, 

To-    All  groups,  50  States  and  Puerto  Rico 

Copies   to:    White  House    (Mr.  Butterfleld). 

Secretary   of  Defense.   Secretary   of  the 

Army,  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

On    November    11.    our    naUon   will    once 

again  pay  tribute  to  those  who  have  made 

the  supreme  sacrlflce  In  the  defense  of  their 

country.  This  year's  ceremony,  as  for  the  past 

number  of  years,  will  take  place  while  our 

armed   forces   are   stlU   locked   in   batUe   in 

Vietnam.  „ 

In  that  war.  at  least  75  National  Guards- 
men from  the  four  mobUlzed  Air  Guard  and 
eight  Army  Guard  units  which  were  de- 
ployed to  the  combat  zone  or  who  volun- 
teered to  serve  in  Vietnam,  have  given  their 
Uvea.  One  of  our  mobilized  Army  Guard 
tinlU  Is  sUll  fighting  there.  Many  former  Air 
Guardsmen  who  became  acUve  Air  Force 
pUots  have  been  shot  down  over  North  Vlet- 
name  and  are  now  prUoners  of  war  suffering 
IndlgnlUes  and  torture  at  the  hands  of  a 
cruel,  Inhumane  enemy. 

I  find  unfortunate  the  fact  that  Just  a 
few  days  following  the  day  of  national  trib- 
ute to  Americans  who  have  fallen  In  battle, 
many  other  Americans  wUl  demonstrate  in 
many  of  our  clttcs  to  demand  a  course  of 
action  that  not  only  would  betray  those 
Americans  who  already  have  suffered  and 
died  In  Vietnam,  but  also  would  mean  aban- 
donment of  our  allies  and  a  revocation  of  our 
pledged  word. 

Certainly,  every  American  wants  to  end 
the  war.  Every  American  wants  peace.  How- 
ever, the  desire  for  a  speedy  conclusion  of  the 
conflict  should  not  be  so  great  that  we  be- 
come blind  to  the  realities  of  such  a  short- 
sighted course,  w '  dr  not.  through  emo- 
Uonal  confusion.  ..  ,  :o  pursue  an  impetu- 
ous acUon  at  the  p..^  of  capitulation  and 
surrender.  W«  should  move  ahead  cooly. 
methodically  and  orderly — as  I  believe  we  are 
doing— In  a  manner  which  will  give  us  the 
greatest  guarantee  of  lasting  resulU. 


I  am  concerned  that  those  Americans  who 
seek  a  capitulatory  solution  are  creating  a 
leeling  ol  comfort  in  Hanoi  and  are  leaving 
the  enemy  with  the  impression  that  their 
vocal  and  active  groups  represent  the  major-  / 
iiy  oplnitn  within  the  United  SUtes. 

'.\s  a  re..ult.  I  think  the  time  has  come  fcr 
.all  c£  us  to  awaken  to  the  difficulUes  these 
mUgulded  aLtuiiies  create  for  our  nations  ^ 
efEoris  to  bring  about  an  honorable  peace  ui 
Veiuam,  how  disruptive  they  must  be  to 
negotiations  in  Paris,  Ifs  time  for  Americans 
to  "get  behind  a  move  that  will  demonstr.ae 
the  true  majority  opinion  In  this  country  I 
belle le  as  a  matter  of  naUonal  honor,  the 
will  of  the  American  people  will  be  to  show 
Hanoi  that  America's  overwhelming  public 
opinion  is  not  represented  by  those  who 
carrv  the  enemy  flag  in  our  streets, 

Undcubtedlv.  many  Guardsmen  may  be 
called  upon  to  protect  the  rights  of  the=e 
citizens  to  protest.  To  act  with  restraint  ;n 
the  face  of  what  many  of  the  Guardsmen.  I 
know,  believe  to  be  a  dishonor  to  our  coun- 
try requires  a  patience  and  understanding 
that  are  above  and  beyond  what  most  Ameri- 
cans are  ever  asked  to  perform.  Yet.  I  know 
Guardsmen  will  act  with  the  restraint  and 
orderliness  that  has  marked  their  past  ef- 
forts to  maintain  peace  in  our  cities  and  on 
oxir  campuses. 

Because  of  my  grave  concern  that  the  mcr- 
atorium  activities  might  be  misunderstood 
In  North  Vietnam,  however,  I  suggest  that 
we  abk  even  more  of  our  Guardsmen.  There- 
fore I  urge  that  we  encourage  all  National 
Guardsmen,  as  citizens,  to  Join  In  a  national 
effort  that  will  underscore  the  nations  de- 
termination to  follow  a  prudent  course  in 
Vietnam  To  do  this,  I  urge  that  from  11  No- 
vember through  16  November  1969,  NaUonal 
Guardsmen:  1.  Fly  the  American  flag  at 
their  homes  and  businesses.  2.  Drive  their 
automobUes  with  the  headlights  turned  en 
and  ttim  their  porch  lights  on  at  home. 

I  hope,  too.  that  Guardsmen  will  encour- 
age others  In  their  famiUes  and  in  their  coi.i- 
munliies  to  do  the  same. 

Winston  P.  Wilson. 

Major  General. 
Chief,  National  Guard  Bureau. 


Congress  or  the  United  States. 

House  op  REPRESENTATIVtS. 

Washington,  D.C,  December  4, 1969. 
Hon.  Melvin  Laisd, 
Secretary.  Department  of  Defense. 
Waaiiington,  D.C. 

Dear  IHm.  Secretary  :  I  would  like  to  place 
a  matter  before  you  which  I  believe  deserves 
your  very  cloeest  scrutiny. 

As  the  result  of  a  newspaper  article  com- 
menUng  on  the  aUeged  acUon  of  Major  Gen- 
eral Winston  P.  Wilson  to  the  effect  that  he 
had  sent  an  appeal  to  the  members  of  his 
command  requesting  that  they  undertake 
actions  which  could  only  be  interpreted  as 
constltuUng  a  poUtlcal  demonstration,  I 
WTOte  to  General  Wilson  Inquiring  whether 
any  government  funds  had  been  used  In  con- 
necUon  with  this  matter. 

I  received  his  reply,  a  copy  of  which  is  en- 
closed with  the  entire  correspondence.  He 
states  without  reservation  that  his  messag? 
was  sent  'in  my  official  capacity  as  Chief  cf 
the  NaUojial  Guaxd  Bureau."  He  went  on  t_i 
say,  "As  a  part  of  this  messtage,  I  suggested 
that  our  National  Guardsmen  be  encouraged 
to  exhibit  their  patriotism  by  flying  the 
American  flag  at  their  home',  by  burning 
their  porch  lights,  and  by  driving  with  their 
car  lights  on  from  November  11-16,  1969." 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  your  advis- 
ing me  as  to  whether  these  acts  of  the  Gen- 
eral constitute  vlolaUons  of  the  Army  reg- 
ulaUons  and  the  United  States  Code.  If  they 
do  I  trust  that  appropriate  measures  will  be 
taken  In  this  case.  I  would  appreciate  being 
informed  of  the  dl^osltion  that  you  do 
make  in  this  matter. 


23G 
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Any  «•  tempts  to  polr.in/e  the  Army  b'. 
G.neriis  n.-ing  their  offic-ial  pt^^itU'u  to  en- 
c  UT.igf  and  influence  political  rtcmonstra- 
f.ni-  t^'se  a  seriovis  threat  to  the  traditlon.il 
s'  preinacy  or  clvlinn  control  over  military 
c.iv.m.ind  ftuthorltv  find  have  the  potential 
c:  -.-.ibvertlng  our  demixr.i-ic  pnx-ess 

I  would  appreci.ite  ymir  \iews  .  m  Mu- 
in   -'.fT 

Sincerely. 

DEPABTMtNT    Or    THE    AlR    FoR.  f: 
UuA'inp.-orj,   DC      Di<c"'t>rr    ;;     l!}69 
t.>t.\«   M«    Koch     This   is   in   rep!>    to  vi.u- 
lelttT   to  the  Secret.irv  vt  Defen-e  reg.irdlii 
the    message   of    Major    Oener.il    Wlu^UiU    P 
Wi;-  n   Chief   Natiou.il  Guard  Bi:re.iu    to  ihi- 
Acl'ui^tnus  General  ol  the  several  States 

The  N.illonal  Guard  Bureau  Is  the  channel 
of  lummunlcatu-n  be'ween  the  Departnieni 
of  the  Air  Force  and  the  N.iMdh.iI  Guard  on 
all  matters  perUlning  to  the  N.itlonal  Guard 
the  Army  National  Guard  of  the  Unlt^-d 
States  and  the  Air  National  Gu.ird  of  the 
Uni-.ed  States  It  »as  thereiore  basically 
proper  and  appropriate  f"r  the  Chief  N.i- 
tioiial  Guard  Bureau  to  rtdtlres,->  an  lu.spira- 
tlonal  and  patriotic  mes.sate  to  the  orb;anl/...- 
tioiis  of  the  National  Guard  conoeriunK  the 
obseri..ince  of  a  nulltary  holiday  Veteran^ 
Dav  It  w».s  certainly  not  General  \Mlso:i  » 
Intention  to  Inv.ide  the  political  arena  It  Is 
ret-rett^il  that  the  message  m.iy  have  been 
in'erpreted  as  such 

General  Wilson  h:\s  been  in.itle  aware  ol 
your  letter  to  the  Secretary  and  he.  as  »ell 
as  the  Air  Force  appreciates  your  concern  in 
this  matter  and  the  need  for  careful  dralts- 
manship  of  statements 
Sincerely 

B    M    EnfssoN 
Colonel.  I'SAF    C'li-f    Con^rpv^tona/ 
Inqui'^u   Dii  fvion     Offuf  of   f.ro''" 
(u'li  r  Liaiion 

CoNl.R» -•■s    or    THE    Unitio    STAirs 

House  or  Rrpi<rsENT*Tivrs. 
Wa>nmgton.   DC     Janiiwy   2.   1970 
Col     B    M    Ettf.mson. 

CInet  Con^rf «<ioTUll  /rity  .I'y  /).iimom  Oi- 
ficr  ot  Legtslatiie  LiaiHon  D>  purtment  of 
the  A\T  Forcf.  Wa.tf'ingtitn  DC 
DiAR  Col  Ettensoi*  Veterans  Day?  You 
believe  that  General  Wilsons  directive  was 
In  response  to  Veterans  Day  while  General 
Wilson  hlm-self  clearly  stated  In  his  directive 
that  because  ol  his  grave  concern  that  the 
moratorium  activities  mlsjht  be  misunder- 
stood in  North  Vietnam,  he  was  suggestlns; 
that  the  National  Guard.smen  be  encouraged 
■  to  Join  in  a  national  effort  that  will  under- 
score the  nation's  deten||fc|tlon  to  follow 
a  prudent  course  In  Vle^9K;,To  do  this  he 
urxed  that  National  Guardsmen  fly  their 
flAKS  and  burn  their  lights  from  11  November 
through  16  November  (Veterans  Day  Just 
barely  falling  In  this  six  day  period  i 

I  have  the  feeling  that  this  Is  but  another 
example  that  the  military  rarely  admits  error 
Slncerelv 

Edward  I    Kocu. 


MORE  ON  GERALD  L.  K.  SMITH 

I  Mr  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mussion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  m  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.! 

Mr  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like 
to  keep  our  colleagues  posted  on  the  cur- 
rent situation  relating  to  the  Federal 
grant  of  »182,000  lor  a  highway  project, 
the  net  effect  of  which  will  be  to  assist 
Gerald  L.  K,  Smith,  a  weU  known  anti- 
Semite.  The  proposed  Federal  grant  was 
brought  to  my  attention  by  an  article  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  November  25. 
1969,  bylined  by  Jack  Anderson. 


With  the  thought  it  would  be  of  intcr- 
e-i  to  our  colleaRUCs.  I  am  setting  forth 
a  recoid  of  llic  correspondence  which  I 
have  had  with  the  Dt'parlment  of  Com- 
nuTce 

I  urRC  my  cnlit-asuc's  to  communicate 
with  Secretao  of  Commerce  Maurice 
Stans  and  requpst  that  he  o\errule  the 
dpci-ion  of  E  L.  Slcwari.  Federal  co- 
chauman  of  the  O-.arks  Rcsional  Com- 
mission whuh  auiliuii/cs  tin-  uKint  of 
iun-.ts 

lUe    arlii-li'   aiul    f.ini   puiidt-nce    lol- 

lows 

!•  <      FiNi's    Uui     .Md    Biixn  a    Projut 

I  Bv  Jack  .\ndtrson  i 
A  flHJDOO  ledcral  grant  ha.s  bieii  qvuetly 
air.horued  lor  a  projen  proinoteU  by  Gerald 
L  K  Sinr.h  '.he  lioarv  r.>bi)le-r»user.  who  for 
deiMdes  ha=  been  one  ol  Americas  most 
virulent  and  eiidurin«  pr  pheus  ol  h.ite  Car- 
roK  Count  v.  Ark  where  the  old  bittof.-.  name 
lo  well  known.  Is  putiuig  up  iinoiher  »45.000 
in  matching  funds. 

Tins  astonishing  gilt  of  the  uaxpasers. 
niu;.cy  will  be  Inid  out  by  the  Commerce 
and  rransporta-ion  Depirtments  for  sleek 
new  roads  to  iinpr>ive  the  acce.ss  to  the 
Christ  of  the  tVarks  :,tatue  and  the  Pas- 
sion  Play  '   near   Eureka   Springs.   Ark 

Both  projeits  nui.sl  be  a  nK>ckery  to  the 
Saviour  in  wh.jse  iiame  they  were  promoted 
For  they  are  the  work  '•(  the  Elna  M  Smith 
Found.H'on  organized  b>  the  li.iie  peddler, 
named  alter  ins  wile  and  b<K)sted  m  hi-  h-Ue 
sheet.     The  Cross  and  the  Fl.ip 

Insiead  oi  the  lov  e-thy-neighbor  rule 
taught  bv  Canst.  Smith  preaches  raci.il  and 
religious  blg.Jlry  of  the  most  uglv  brand 
E'en  the  late  Sen  Ji.>s«-ph  McCarthv.  who 
gave  his  name  1 1  trresponsihle  h.ue  nioiii^cr- 
uig.  bicked  aw  .v  when  Smith  t:ied  to  em- 
brace him 

It  is  liiconcenable  th.it  the  fetleral  g>.vern- 
nient  didn  t  know  who  wai*  behind  tiie  Eu- 
reki  Springs  project  The  literature  on  the 
seven-story-hlgh  Christ  of  the  O/irkt- 
s'ates  plainly  th.u  the  million-pound  s'...top 
w.is  originated  and  instigated  by  Gerald  L 
K  Smith,  husband  of  Elna  M  Sml'h  • 
Smiths  hate-spoutlng  editor,  Charles  Rob- 
ertson. IS  listed  a.s    coordinator  " 

The  initial  financing  cime  from  the  Elna 
M.  Smith  Foundation  and  from  such  bigot 
biickers  .is  Countess  Rosalind  Wood  Guard- 
abasBl.  a  notorl  nis  contributor  to  hate 
c.iuses 

Yet  without  a  trace  of  shame,  the  Com- 
merce Department  announced  that  the  »182,- 
000  in  federal  funds  -will  help  stimulate 
growth  in  iourl.'=m  and  create  new  Jobs  '  The 
government  officials  who  approved  this  In- 
appropriate appropriation  are  E  L  Stewart 
Jr  .  federal  co-ch-ilrman  of  the  Ozarks  Re- 
gional Commission,  and  Ralph  Bartelsmeyer. 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 

Gerald  L  K  Smith.  In  his  vicious  publica- 
tions the  delight  of  every  antl-semlte  In  the 
land,  tells  how  a  »1  000  gift  can  get  the 
donors  name  on  the  -great  bronze  plaque" 
at  his  Eureka  Springs  tounsm  complex  ' 
This  list  of  bigots  IS  po«>r  company  for  Uncle 
S.un  to  Join 

Note:  A  lone  voice  against  the  racists  proj- 
ects has  been  raised  by  a  gray-haired  widow, 
who  served  in  the  Peace  Corp.s  in  India  be- 
fore she  settled  down  In  Eureka  Springs  to 
run  her  own  dress  and  gift  sjiop  She  la  Mrs. 
Georgia  Stration  ZilTzer.  57.  who  quit  as 
treasurer  of  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce 
because,  in  their  greed  for  the  tourist  dol- 
lar, they  endorsed  Smiths  projects. 
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UH   >  MBIR     i 

Hon     Mm-RIci    H     irANs. 

SecTftfl'-v 

Drpa'tmenl  of  Commcrcr. 

Waif'.iHQton    U  C 

Dear  SECRrTARV  Stans    I  read  with  Interest 
a   statement    contained    in    the    Washington 


Post  on  November  25  In  an  article  signed  by 
Jack  Anderson  that  $182  000  federal  grant  for 
a  project  bv  Gerald  L   K    Smith 

Please  advise  me  as  to  the  status  of  thai 
authorization  and   be  advised   that    I   oppose 
1'  niut  request  that  the  grnnt  not  be  made 
Sui'  erelv. 

Edwaru   I    Kocil 

1  HI    u/\RKs  Regional  Commission. 

Waslinigtun   DC    JaniKiri/ 6   1970 
Hi.i.    EuvvARD  I    Koch. 

Ilolciot  R'pif^-nlUtKI-. 

U'a<'iiii(/'oii    D  C 

Df.AR  Mr  Koch  This  Is  Ir.  further  response 
to  your  letter  of  December  3.  1M69.  to  Secrc- 
lary  stans  ccncerning  the  ;ussistance  of  the 
Commission  toward  the  Improvement  ol  a 
public  r^ad   in  C.irroll  County.  Arkansas 

Iinmcdi.itely  upon  learning  that  Gerald  L. 
K.  Smith  wfca  connected  with  the  Elna  M 
.Smith  Foundation,  we  launched  an  Inquiry 
If.to  the  facts  and  circumstances  The  en- 
closed reixTrt  Is  a  result  of  that  Inquiry 

I  personally  abhor  and  condemn  l>eliefs 
exi>refc:-ed  bv  Gerald  L  K  Smith  and  others 
Ol  his  Ilk  live  report  points  out  that  Irre- 
spective of  the  depl<irable  record  of  Smith, 
tills  ricord  111  and  of  itself  cannot  legally 
constitute  the  basis  for  rejection  of  this 
public  pro)eci. 

Should    you    l.ave    further   questions   con- 
cerning  this   matter.    I    would    be   happy    t< 
di'.mss  them  with  you 
.siiverely. 

E    L    Stewart.  Jr  . 
Federal  Codiairtnan 

}■■>  -  «Nn  CoNiLisioNS.  Carroll  Covntv 
Ark  .  PvBLic  Road  Project 
The  Joint  federal-state-local  road  project 
at  Eureka  Springs.  Arkansas,  has  been  the 
subieii  of  several  newspaper  articles  qties- 
tionliig  t'le  propriety  of  the  federal  expeiull- 
lures  involved  The  controversy  first  arose  in 
an  arli<  le  published  by  the  Washington  Post 
on  November  25  According  to  the  allegations 
of  the  columnist  who  wrote  the  article,  "a 
«182.000  federal  grant  has  been  quietly  au- 
•h.Tl/.eU  for  a  project  promoted  by  Gerald 
L  K  Smith,  m  order  to  provide  'sleek  new 
roads  to  improve  the  access  '  to  the  Christ  o: 
the  O/Jirks  statue  and  the  Passion  Play  op- 
erated bv  the  Elna  M.  Smith  Foundation  near 
Eureka  Springs.  Arkansas.  Pending  a  complete 
review  of  these  charges,  the  Ozarks  Regional 
Commission  fr.r/.e  all  funds  allocated  to  this 
project.  Our  investigation  has  revealed  the 
follow  ing 

i  1 )   The  project   In  question   Involves   the 

repavlng  and  regradlng  of  an  existing  county 

road    Route  1226.  which  already  serves  as  a 

schoolbus  and  mall  route. 

(2)  The  roadway  Is  part  of  the  federal  aid 
secondary  system  and  links  U.S.  Highway  62 
with  Arkansas  Highway  23  (North). 

(3)  t'vindlng  for  the  project  Is  being  sup- 
plied by  the  US  Bureau  ot  Public  Roads 
(50  .  >.  the  Ozarks  Regional  Commission 
(30'    1  .  and  Carroll  County,  Arkansas  (20'    1. 

•  4)  The  need  for  repavlng  Is  occasioned  by 
the  fact  that  the  road  Is  heavily  traveled  by 
visitors  desiring  to  see  the  statue  and  play 
operated  by  the  Elna  M   Smith  Foundation. 

(5)  The  road  is  an  entirely  public  thor- 
oughfare and  does  not  enter  private  property 
at  any  point  along  the  right  of  way. 

i6i  None  of  the  federal  money  in  ques- 
tion will  go  to  the  Foundation,  nor  will  It  be 
used  to  Improve  property  owned  by  the 
Foundation 

(7)  The  Foundation  expend*  all  of  Its  rev- 
enues for  malnt«nance  and  operation  of  the 
projects  No  monies  are  diverted  to  any  out- 
side activities. 

(81  The  road  repavlng  is  a  response  to  an 
already  high  volume  of  traffic  on  a  presently 
unsafe  and  dangerous  public  road. 

BACKGROUND 

Eureka  Springs  is  In  a  depressed  area  and 
desperat*-lv  needs  a  sustaining  Industry.  As  of 
1967.  per  capita  Income  lor  Carroll  County 


was  •!  648  and  unemployment  excesded  six 
percent  The  enUre  Beaver  Lakes  area  rellea 
on  tourism  and  the  Elna  M.  Smith  Founda- 
tion projects  form  one  of  the  central  tourist 
attractions  for  the  area.  The  project  employs 
20  fuliume  and  200  part-time  employees  in 
addition  to  stimulating  a  good  deal  of  local 
commerce  In  the  tourist  trade. 

The  only  other  Industry  in  Eureka  Springs 
was  a  hardwood  flooring  factory  employing  40 
workers  The  plant  was  partially  destroyed 
by  fire  recently  and  the  company  has  decided 
to  relocate  out  of  the  region.  This  only  served 
to  heighten  the  need  to  promote  tourism  in 

the  area  _,    ,        .. 

The  thoroughfare  .n  question  designated 
county  Route  1226,  is  an  entirely  public.  2^5 
mile  connecting  roadway  Imklng  US.  High- 
way   62    with    Arkansas    State    l.lgnway    23 

I°n  November  of  1968.  County  Judge  Arthur 
Carter.  Administrator  of  Carroll  County,  filed 
an  application  with  the  Ozarks  Regional 
Commission  for  assistance  in  repaving  and 
upgrading  2  5  miles  of  Route  1226.  The  proj- 
ect had  been  approved  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  for  50  federal  assistance  and 
the  County  sought  Commission  aid  In  help- 
ing to  meet  the  balance  of  the  cos!». 

The  Justification  offered  for  this  project 
was  that  the  road  Is  a  heavily  traveled  tour- 
ist route  for  visitors  desiring  to  see  the 
statue  'Christ  of  the  Ozarks"  and  to  attend 
the  Passion  Play.  Tourism  is  the  major,  in- 
deed the  only,  Industry  of  Eureka  Springs; 
one  million  persons  visited  the  project  area 
in  1968  alone,  two  million  visitors  are  ex- 
pected in  1970  with  the  number  swelling  to 
five  million  by  1975.  The  vast  majority  of 
tbese  visitors  will  travel  on  Route  1226.  At 
present,  the  road  is  only  partly  paved  and 
very  poorly  constructed  Nighttime  travel 
on  the  road  Is  extremely  dangerous. 

The  repavlng  project  w;is  proposed  by  the 
county  Judge  and  was  endorsed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State.  Carroll   County,  despite 
'     Its  poor  financial  condition,  considered  the 
road  project  of  such  importance  that  it  con- 
tributed  »45,000.   The   project    was   certified 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  as  contributing 
to  the  development  of  the  region 
BELiotous  ACTivrnxs  or  cbb.aid  l.  k.  sitrrH 
The  application  from  the  County  and  the 
certification  and  recommendation  from  the 
State  of  Arkansas  In  no  way   revealed  that 
Mr   Gerald  L,  K   Smith  was  connected  with 
the  project  nor  that  he  was.  in  fact,  the  hus- 
band of  Elna  M.  Smith.  No  mention  of  this 
fact  was  made  dvu-lng  the  meetings  with  the 
Federal  Cochalrman  for  the  Ozarks  Regional 
Commission  and  the  federal  staff  had  no  rea- 
son to  inquire  into  the  background  of  the 
Foundation  since  the  public  road  to  be  im- 
proved did   not  enter  the  property  of  that 
Foundation.  Piurthermore.  any  Investigation 
of  the  Foundation  or  its  members  would  only 
have  been  in  connection  with  construction 
detaUs  of  the  road  project  since  we  are  ad- 
vised that  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution   prohibiU    a    federal    agency    from 
weighing  the  religious  affiliation  bf  any  per- 
son   in    deciding   whether    to    grant   federal 
funds. 

The  Commission  has  received  numerotis 
requesU  to  withdraw  the  funds  for  this 
project  in  view  of  the  now  known  relation- 
ship of  Mr.  Gerald  L  K.  Smith  to  the  Foun- 
dation, Concern  has  been  expressed  that  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Foundation  will  be  used  to 
promote  other  activities  of  Mr.  Smith.  Our 
investigation  indicates  that  the  Foundation 
m  question  uses  all  of  Its  Income  for  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  the  projects  and 
makes  no  contributions  to  the  pubUcatlona 
or  activities  of  Mr.  Smith.  Donations  solic- 
ited by  the  Foundation  are  used  only  for 
maintenance  or  Improvement  of  the  Eureka 
Springs  projecU  and  to  help  reduce  out- 
standing deficits.  There  appears  to  be  no 


factual  basis,  therefore,  to  a  contention  that 
proceeds  from  the  statue  or  play  are  in  any 
way  diverted  to  the  personal  activities  of 
Gerald  L.  K.  Smith. 

In  addition.  Carroll  County  has  executed 
a  written  assurance  of  compliance  with  Title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  which  guarantees 
that  "no  person  in  the  United  States  shall  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color  or  national  origin 
be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be  denied 
the  benefits  of,  or  be  otherwise  subject  to  dis- 
crimination under  any  program  or  activity 
for  which  the  Recipient  receives  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance." 

The  overriding  consideration,  however,  in 
declining  to  withdraw  funds  from  this  proj- 
ect on  the  grounds  that  Mr.  Smith  will  enjoy 
some  collateral  benefit  is  the  Conimisoion's 
belief  that  such  a  withdrawal  is  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  the  First  Amendment  It 
was  made  clear  that  there  was  a  pre.ssing 
public  need  for  the  public  improvements  con- 
templated bv  this  project.  It  is  now  equally 
clear  that  the  only  basis  for  revoking  approval 
of  this  project  would  be  the  well-known  be- 
liefs of  Mr.  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith.  Thus,  the 
Commission  is  being  asked  to  halt  the  dis- 
tribution of  federal  funds  l>ecause  of  the  re- 
ligious intolerance  of  a  citizen  who  could 
indirectly  benefit  from  a  public  improvement 
project  Although  the  Commission  strongly 
condemns  the  Intolerant  views  publicly  es- 
poused by  Mr.  Smith,  it  does  not  leel  that  the 
objectionable  nature  of  these  beliefs  can 
serve  as  a  basis  for  rejecting  a  needed  public 
project. 

In  view  of  the  above  considerations,  the 
Commission  has  directed  the  release  ol  funds 
for  the  completion  of  this  project  The  Com- 
mission would  be  happy  to  provide  additional 
background  Information  on  this  project 
should  anyone  so  desire  it 


Jantxry  19,  1970 

E.  L.  Stewart.  Jr. 

Federal  Co-chairman. 

The  Ozarks  Regional  Cojnmi.ssion. 

Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Stewart:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  January  6,  with  the  enclosure. 

Point  4  set  forth  in  your  report  Is  reason 
enough  to  deny  federal  funds  since,  as  you 
candidly  state.  "The  need  for  repavlng  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  fact  that  the  road  is  heavily 
traveled  by  visitors  desiring  to  see  the  statue 
and  play  operated  by  the  Elna  M.  Smith 
Foundation."  The  play  to  which  access  la 
made  easier  Is  anU-Semitic.  Surely  there  are 
enough  highways  In  this  country  needing 
federal  money  for  repaving  so  as  not  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  federal  monies  in  this  case 

I  urge  you  to  reconsider  your  decision. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch 

Janv.art  19.  1970 
Hon.  Maurice  H.  Stans, 
Secretary, 

Department  of  Commerce. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  St.ans:  I  have  received  a 
letter  dated  January  6  from  E.  L  Stewart,  Jr., 
Federal  Co-chairman  of  the  Ozarks  Regional 
Commission. 

I  encloee  a  copy  of  my  response  to  him  and 
I  urge  you  to  exercise  your  authority  to  see  to 
it  that  federal  funds  are  not  used  to  assist 
this  highway  project. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Kocif 


ber  20,  1969,  37  of  my  colleagues  and  I 
sent  a  letter  to  President  Nixon  request- 
ing that  the  lottery  just  passed  by  both 
the  House  and  Senate  be  applied  to  those 
draftees  scheduled  under  the  October 
quota  but  not  yet  inducted. 

Since  that  letter,  there  has  been  addi- 
tional correspondence  with  William  E. 
Timmons  of  the  White  House  which  may 
be  of  interest  to  our  colleagues.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  matter  was  not  resolved  so 
as  to  give  the  benefits  of  the  lottery  sys- 
tem to  those  who  entered  the  service  in 
late  November  and  December,  after  the 
lottery  was  enacted.  I  do  believe  that  the 
White  House  could  and  should  have  ex- 
ercised greater  understanding  and  com- 
passion for  these  men. 

The  correspondence  follows : 

THE  white  House. 
Wos^iington,  December  22,  1969. 
Hon  Edward  I.  Koch. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch  :  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  letter  of  December  16.  The  Administra- 
tion has  considered  your  request  to  cancel 
the  induction  notices  for  those  men  sched- 
uled for  the  draft  in  October  who  have  not 
yet  actually  entered  the  service.  As  you  know, 
the  Congress  did  not  pass  the  lottery  until 
November,  and  the  common  understanding 
was  that  the  Administration  would  put  it 
into  effect  as  soon  after  passage  as  possi- 
ble With  extraordinary  effort  the  Adminis- 
tration will  succeed  in  Instituting  the  lottery 
on  January  1.  In  anticipation  ol  hoped-for 
Congressional  passage  of  the  legislation,  as 
well  as  the  somewhat  reduced  manpower 
needs  of  the  Armed  Forces  resulting  from 
Vietnam  troop  withdrawals,  the  President 
was  able  to  cancel  the  draft  calls  scheduled 
for  November  and  December. 

As  I  explained  in  my  earlier  letter,  the 
purpose  of  stretching  out  the  period  of  in- 
duction of  those  scheduled  to  be  drafted  In 
October  was  merely  to  permit  the  adequate 
utilization  of  Armed  Forces  training  faclU- 
tles.  Those  scheduled  for  the  draft  in  Octo- 
ber were  subject  to  the  old  system  and  were 
drafted  under  the  old  system  and  had  no 
basis  nor  reasonable  expectation  of  being 
subject  to  the  new  draft  system,  because 
Congress  had  not  yet  acted  upon  the  Imple- 
menting legislation.  These  men  were  sched- 
uled for  the  draft  under  the  old  law  and 
we  do  not  believe  have  been  dealt  ■with  un- 
fairly. Indeed,  we  believe  that  It  would  be 
more  unfair  for  those  who  have  already  en- 
tered the  service  under  the  October  call  to 
permit  the  cancellation  of  Induction  notices 
for  the  remaining  people  in  the  October  call 
merely  because  of  the  happenstance  that 
these  remaining  people  have  not  yet  entered 
active  duty. 

I  hope  the  foregoing  is  responsive  "o  the 
question  raised  by  your  letter 
With  cordial  regard. 
Sincerely. 

William  E.  Timmons. 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  Presidmt. 


MORE  ON  THE  DECEMBER 
INDUCTIONS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
taneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 


THE  WELL  IS  ABOUT  TO  GO  DRY 
(Mr.  OUSEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
forestrj-  methods  employed  by  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  specifically  the  practice 
of  clear  cutting. 

I  agree  with  the  concept  of  multiple 
use  for  our  national  forests,  whereby  the 
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rights  and  interests  of  the  peneral  pub- 
lic and  Uie  umber  industry  are  served. 
But  I  do  not  consider  the  present  pohcy 
to  be  one  of  multiple  use  On  the  con- 
tiary,  It  appears  that  Uie  present  lore.st 
cutting  methods  are  dominated  by  a 
Jingle  Ijiterest  the  nctds  of  the  timber 
industry. 

Certainly  I  recognize  the  incrca-scd 
needs  of  our  Nation  lor  hou;>uig  mate- 
rials but  we  cannot  allow  our  national 
fore^t^  to  become  ■tree  farms"  of  du- 
bious value  to  tlie  gentral  public  and  a 
possible  thre.it  to  the  environmental  bal- 
ance of  our  umbe;land.s  and  aujacent 
areas. 

I  believe  that  we  can  only  meet  the 
futuie  needs  of  our  Nation  for  forestry 
products  by  providris;  for  the  best  pos- 
sible management  of  our  forcts.  ba.<ed 
upon  the  principle  of  su.stained  yield 

I  have  requested  the  Fore.>t  Service  to 
reconsider  carefully  its  pchcies  and  halt 
any  forestry  method  which  is  not  ac- 
cording to  the  original  charge  to  the 
Forest  Service — to  preserve  and  protect 
our  national  forests  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

The  following  editorial,  which  I  fully 
endorse,  analyzes  the  present  danger  in 
western  Montana: 

IProm  the  Weitern  News.  Dec  31.  19601 
SiNOLi  Use  Is  Not  MrLiiPLT  Use.  the  Wlu, 
Is  Abovt  Tu  Go  Dsv 
The  contemporary  mur..-igenient  of  Ihe 
pei- pies'  torests  by  the  US  KoresL  Service  In 
^.^e  Monlan.^  area,  fails  to  achie\e  the  great- 
est g-cHxl  for  the  greare.-^t  number  of  the 
.\nierican  people  by  any  stantlard  of  evalu.x- 
tion  of  the  mult. pie  use  cuiicept 

Whefi  the  F -rest  Reserve  and  lau-r  the 
N'^Uoual  Ftresta  were  established  by  Pre?!- 
denta  Cleveland  and  Roosevelt  the  action 
was  taken  ad  .*  desperate  a:iempt  by  those 
In  authority  to  preserve  a  n.itiiral  resource 
which  the  plunderbund  lumt)er  industry  of 
lUoee  days  was  ruUilessly  razing  In  order  to 
garner  big  and  quick  profits  Cleveland. 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  Plnchot.  and  others  of 
those  e.vrly  decades  in  conservation  eflorts. 
fought  to  e&Uibil.-h  a  forest  resource  from 
the  remnants  salvaged  by  enecuUve  orders 
•Ahlch  would  be  preserved  In  perpetuity  and 
be  m.inaged  thrL>uiJ!h  scU-cUve  cutting  over 
the  years  in  the  interest  of  the  Americ.in 
people. 

Tliey  endeavored  to  establish  ethics  and 
common  sense  In  m.vnagemcnt  of  Uie  peo- 
ples furesl«  For  a  long  time  it  jppear<^d  the 
erTor:  would  be  successful  as  the  Forest 
Service  funcUcned  to  guard  the  heritage. 
Meantime  the  privately  owned  forests  were 
'.argely  out  oS  and  d..sappenrpd  While  thla 
was  in  process  the  industry  w.^  content  to 
permit  the  govemmJtit  to  own  and  manage 
the  national  forests,  thus  escaping  the  re- 
sponsibilities. Including  taxaU-jn.  involved 
m  private  ownership  of  the  resource  In  re- 
cent years,  however,  as  the  supply  of  private 
timber  dl5appeared.  the  lumber  Industry  be- 
gan to  seek  in  ever  increislng  quantities  the 
timber  of  the  national  forests  This  demand 
has  multiplied  until  now  the  Industry  Is 
even  hungrily  looking  for  wavs  and  means 
to  secure  timtwr  of  the  national  parks,  the 
wlldcriiesa  and  primitive  areas,  which  had 
been  heretofore  thought  inviolate! 

The  selective  cutting  method  of  manage- 
ment vkould  mean  an  annual  cut  of  timber 
which  would  be  commensurate  with  the  an- 
nual growth  The  cut  and  growth  should  go 
arm  In  arm.  and  falling  in  that,  the  cut  ex- 
c»eduig  the  growth,  su.stained  yield  becomes 
a  mockery.  In  order  to  achieve  this  purp<j«e 
the  CoQgreos  enacted  a  sustained  yield 
statute  which  requires  the  Forest  Service  to 
assure  a  conUnuous  supply  of  timber.  Accel- 


eratl<'n  of  the  sust.ilued  yield  cu'.  through 
artificial  devices  such  as  allowable  cut"  la 
a  neat  bit  of  chicanery  whereby  Uie  marrow 
of  the  statute  is  drained  off. 

The  firbt  principle  in  considering  the  Na- 
tional Forests  should  be  recognli.ou  that  the 
fore^io  and  forested  uroaa  are  the  property  of 
the  *hole  American  citi/enry.  not  of  the  For- 
et  Service  otlicialdum.  uot  ol  the  timber  lu- 
du  try  and  its  owners  and  workers,  not  of 
those  who  are  privileged  to  use  Ui  range  fur 
their  live.5toi.k.  of  the  people  who  use  11  for 
recreation,  for  hunting  and  fl-h.ng.  camping 
and  finili.ir  pursuits,  not  ol  the  pro.-pecior.  or 
even  the  miner  who  benefits  from  the  pro- 
.-pcciinjr.  or  for  any  other  sinill.ir  -pecial  pur- 
pu.  c;  It  is  for  one  ..nd  all  of  iho.e  purposes, 
and  when  one  is  provided  the  u.-*  to  the  ex- 
c;u--lon  of  all  or  any  of  the  otliers,  mult. pie 
ii-e  IS  extmgu. shed  — the  law  u  violated  —  the 
f  ature  of  the  re-^ource  is  endangered. 

The  f-Te^ts  are  Indeed  a  multiple  u^c  area. 
So  long  as  all  of  these  pumilts.  or  normally 
most  of  them,  can  be  carried  out.  with  as 
little  friction  as  pos.'ible  between  them,  and 
the  areas  are  not  damaged  for  all  by  any  ol 
them  for  the  future  succe-ss  is  achieved. 
Whenever  cne  or  seme  of  these  pur^urs  be- 
come the  exclusive  use  of  the  forested  areas, 
it  constitutes  an  infringement  upon  the 
rights  of  the  ohers.  .nd  multiple  use  as  a 
c  jncept  of  munagemeni  perl.shes. 

People  of  the  Bitter  Root,  and  elsewhere, 
are  confronted  with  a  situation  -a hereby  lim- 
ber harvesting  practices  currently  in  use  have 
become  so  aggravating  that  there  has  risen 
a  storm  of  protest  agaln.'t  the  clear-cutting 
mett'.nd  of  h.irvestln-..;  timber,  with  Its  dele- 
terious ramifications.  In  thi>  siaieinciu  we 
will  concern  ourselves  with  the  Bitter  Root, 
although  the  condition  festers  in  many  other 
places 

Mav  It  be  a.-Ked  v^hat  possib:e  mul'lple  u.sc 
can  be  made  by  the  cit.zenry  of  their  acre- 
ages which  have  been  clear-cut  until  the 
terraced  mountain  skies  resemble  nothing 
m  re  than  the  bleacher  seats  in  a  stadium? 
.Ntultiple  use' 

Ihe  ravaged  acreage  diX!i  not  permit  nor- 
n-..il  u  e  for  grazing  purposes  for  livestock 
vinder  permit  and  it  h  is  leveled  off  feed  pos- 
sibili'les  for  yews  to  come  and  po.ssibly  for- 
ever for  wUdl-fe  like  elk  and  deer  Even  the 
grouse  have  fled  such  ra. aged  area^  A  mul- 
tiplicity of  log^.ng  roads  have  been  dug  m 
the  fragile  moun-ain  sides  among  the  areas 
which  have  tteen  clear-cut  of  timber,  shrubs, 
wlUow,  grass  The  acreage  m  such  roads  of 
themselves  would  rual  the  rest  of  the  areas! 
The  acreages  are  lelt  dlKicult  of  ingress  and 
egress  by  human  beings  as  well  as  animals. 
They  present  a  possibility  of  increased  haz- 
ard cf  errjsion:  Indeed  there  are  already  m 
n\any  instances  evidences  of  ero.sion  resulting 
from  this  type  of  timber  harvesting 

Multiple  use  of  the  peoples'  property  Is 
n.-n-existent  in  this  betrayal  of  nature  by 
those  hired  by  the  people  to  perpetuate  it 

One  of  the  {.rime  arguments  in  favor  of 
cr.nllnuing  this  method  of  level. ng  the  for- 
ests In  their  hiu-.est  la  that  unless  we  cut 
timber  there  will  ensue  economic  chaos  in 
tne  Bitter  Roof,  jiouple  will  be  without  Joba 
bccau.:e  lumbering  oi^rat.uiis  will  be  ahut 
down.  This  Is  faulty  rea.'onlng  becau.ie  the 
wealth  of  timlx'r  that  once  was  found  In  the 
Bitter  Roi3t  la  diminishing  at  a  frelghtening 
rate  M.uiy  reliable  r.b&ervers  tell  us  that 
there  rema.ns  but  a  few  more  years  of  cut- 
ting ponderora  and  btit  a  few  m^re  there- 
after of  douglas  fir  in  the  Bitter  Root  When 
these  are  gone  greater  attention  will  be  di- 
rected toward  lodge  pole,  alpine  fir.  and  poe- 
Isbly  lea.-er  species  which  today  represent 
leaser  value-,  and  not  so  long  ago  were  writ- 
ten oflf  as  practically  worthless 

The  point  Is  whether  we  desire  to  per- 
petuate our  lumbering  industry  in  ihLs  area 
over  a  l^ii;  sp..n  of  jiars  reaching  Into  dec- 
ade*, and  hopefully  forever,  or  whether  we 
want  to  cut  the  timber  completely  now  and 
wall    until    Ujc   new   planted    crop  grows   to 


maturity?  Tills  latter  represents  a  "cut  out 
and  gel  oul  '  practice  which  was  followed  in 
other  states,  such  as  Michigan,  Wlscon-sm 
and  Minnesota,  which  today  have  no  large 
lumber  industry.  You  can  be  bure  that  at 
the  present  rate  of  clear-cutting  there  will 
tie  no  lumber  industry  in  the  Bitter  Root  a 
few  short  ye.irs  hence  If  such  be  the  case,  or 
even  an  approximutlon  of  the  cise.  Is  It 
prudent  to  continue  this  heavy  clear-cut, 
or  would  it  be  more  wite  to  return  to  selecli\e 
cutting  whereby  a  much  smaller  harvest 
would  bs  p:  .sible  lor  many  ye.irs  to  come.'  A 
lew  years  back  continuance  of  such  a  selei.- 
il'e  cutung  t'-.ethod  would  have  kept  the 
iiidUKtry   going  further. 

With  clear-cutting  multiple  u^e  tt'rmi- 
r..ttl'ig  for  ni.iybe  centuries;  with  selective 
tiiiiin?  the  ni.'.ny  nutltiple  u;  es  can  be  en- 
joyed us  they  are  perpetuated.  Take  a  look 
lor  yourjelf. 

For  clear-coltmg  look  at  the  Willow  Creek 
fi'.ce,  ut  the  mountains  bai  k  of  Victor,  at 
parts  cf  .'St.  Mary's,  at  Robbins  Gulch,  at 
the  areas  hiddwi  behind  the  ridges  In  the 
SKiilkuho  dralnnpe:  at  Blue  Joint,  at  Trapper 
Creek,  at  a  portion  of  the  face  of  Ward 
Mountain,  at  the  saddle  between  Warm 
Sprln'ts  and  Laird  Creeks,  and  at  any  of  the 
r.ther  clear-cuts  <'f  recent  yean;  only  a  fev\ 
if  wh.ch  ha\c  been  mentioned  Thote  m 
i.uthtTitv  should  not  take  the  word  of  scnie- 
Ixjdy  with  an  axe  to  grind;  they  should 
look  at   the   theanng  [wrsoniUly. 

Some  of  these  are.vs  had  previously  been 
parti.illv  cut  'electuely  1  his  left  behind  the 
mate: I. .1  more  recently  subjected  to  clear- 
cutting  Now  a  second  clear-cut  will  not  be 
po."-sible  until  the  planted  trees  (if  they  grow 
wellt  reach  a  size  making  them  practical  for 
ii.ie  lis  lumber  It  t.ikes  a  long  time  to  grow 
trees  like  ponderos.i  and  douglas  fir  in  the 
Bitter  Root  Ii  you  wall  for  them  to  become 
lumbcr-lype  trees  nobody  who  reads  this 
will  be  around.  Nobody! 

Of  course  some  trees  can  be  produced  in  a 
sliorter  time  which  could  be  turned  into 
chips  for  the  paper  mill  at  Missoula,  or  else- 
where. 

nils  Is  not  multiple  use 
Any  old  timer  In  the  Bitter  Ro<jt  knows 
that  the  high  w.iter  '  Is  coming  earli"".'  e.ich 
vrar  The  run-o.T  comes  earlier  and  lasts  not 
nearly  fo  long  Tliere  is  e\  idence  that  erosl.m 
is  playing  havoc  in  many  places  With  the 
mount  ilns  denuded  this  is  likely  to  become 
accentuated  Farmers  and  stx^kmen  all  point 
to  tell-tale  silt  In  their  high  ditches  M.int 
nil  In.'lst  the  fi  raee  in  the  public  domain  In 
Ije-oming  less  and  inferior  They  find  some 
large  burned  over  are.\s  like  that  alTected  by 
the  Sleeping  Child-Rye  fire  producing  more 
grass  than  before  but  the  clear-cut  areas  arc 
making  access  by  cattle  next  to  impossible, 
reducing  grazing  because  of  acreage  taken  up 
by  the  logging  roads  and  operations,  etc.  This 
demolishes  the  theory  of  multiple  use  so  f.ir 
.-IS  the  livestock  Industry  is  concerned. 

Nobody  enjoying  the  beauty  of  nature  Is 
h  ippy  with  camping  or  picnicking  in  a  clear- 
cut  area.  The  consequences  of  the  clear-cut- 
ting interferes  not  alone  with  the  aesthetic 
Eensibillties,  it  interferes  with  practical 
camping  out.  with  hunting  with  fishing.  It 
destroys  the  brouse  of  the  wildlife  for  some 
years,  though  this  early  liability  may  be 
overcome  as  bushes  dcelop  which  may  hold 
back  production  of  trees 

If  erosion  causes  half  the  harm  that  many 
anticipate  our  cleaj-waler  streams  are  bound 
to  suffer.  Just  as  si-urces  of  irrigation  for 
f .irms  are  bound  to  suffer. 

Multiple  use  for  persorLs  seeking  enjoyment 
In  camping,  hunting,  fishing,  or  biking, 
dinunlshes  due  to  clear-cutting,  while  selec- 
tive cutting  causes  little  or  no  obetacles, 
l)roduce«  better  brouse  for  wildlife,  permits 
c.unplng  and  hunting  and  fails  to  destroy 
natural  beauty. 

Some  foresters  and  apologlsta  for  clear- 
ruttlng  tells  us  It  Is  a  necessity  In  order  to 
Ci>ntrol  dl.sea.ses   In  our  forests    Mistletoe   la 
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.amed.  it  belt,  pr^lalmed^the  ciear^uts     -  plr^-e.  .en^-^^^^^^^^^  ^'i^^^'rSZ^^'S^iZ'^S^p^ 

Hil^Hr^^^^^^^i  J^^^:^^^^^^^^^^^  ■S^.^f^^i'^^^ 

f^eTby^readlng'Tr^  to  tree.  This  preseau      tially  burned  rejected  trees,  which  constitute      ^^^   j^^^^^^^,   p^^   ^.^ich   Mr.   Ya- 

a  pretext  for  clear-cutting  all  of  the  foimt;      a  "Sf^f^^'^  °Ahe  Conlr'^  is  toying  with  pro-     blonski  attempted  to  unravel.  Mr    Ya- 
If  Uiy  right  eye  oilends  thee,  pluck  out  both      ^Meantime  the  Conpre^^^^^  j^.  ^^^^^,.^^  ^^  response  to  his  letter 

-y^^'         .  H  o  r  foresu  have  been  fn  tte  e^UnUed  ^'es?  Accelerate  forsooth!  of  November  24.  1969.  but  the  fact*  which 

.^'r^^^Z^  for  cent  mel    perhaps  Luch    egSon  would  simply  legalize  the  i,e  brought  out  in  this  letter  are  very 

^n*;e  ,he  b.r^h  ofl^rests   m,    onTy  fecentTy  rape  to  which  the  national  forests  have  been  sig,,ificant  and  deserve  both  a  respon.se 

have  we  b^oblge°d  to  cm  downfall  of  the  subjected  already  in  answer  to  the  hungry  ^^^  ^^alvsi..: 

forest  inTglven  area  becatu-e  U  has  trees  demand  of  the  f  »d"^t  moguK  The  la^t^er  ^^^^^  wobkers  or  Ameieica, 

neced    by    mistletoe    which    retard    their  have  'a  buU  by  the  tell     In  that  ley  must  ciark.vxlle.  Pa  .  Noitrnber  24.  196^. 

g;;>w  h  20  per  cent  {>er  year    C.n  it  be  that  contin.ie  to  have  t^^b"  ^o  m'^mt.un  t^.r  ^  ^^^^^ 

man's   management   of    the   foren   have   re-  tremendous    operations.    Th^se     have     D^^^  Tra:  eUng  Audnor. 

.suited    in   the   mistletoe    ,and   other  disease  "/"'^'P»^,^  °^"  f  1.  ^/^^   "^oo'^'t^  unurd  mne  Worker.,  oj  Amenca 

threats,    getting   out    of   control.   It   Is   also  timber  dimlnlshe^^^^^^  y,nuco>.e.  Pa. 

noteworthy    that    In    the    Bitter    Root    the  ^^^  of     their  access  road     wne^^^^  dear  Sie  and  Brother:  During  the  present 

ponderosa  is  not  affected  by  mistletoe.  That  s  of  timber  '«  "hav^^^i»„f  °7^.^^  festram^ng  the  campaign  for   the  presidency  of  the  United 

Lmethlng  to  think  about  wli^en  the  m^te^^^^  ^^Vrfo"    m^e  l^mor      trmb^r^^^^^^^^  S't'orkers    „f  America.    I     have    been 

is     used     as    the    reason    for     clear-cutting  thirst    lor   ™°"   °''"  .      oblivious  to  the  freouertly    questioned    about    the    financial 

ponderosa  and  dougia.s  fir  from  an  area  Where  ^^^J^g  °Sv  "^l^^^^^^  deaTln^s  of  Ihe  local  unions  which   are  lo- 

T^Lt'"'"        "  ^TpastS;theF--^S*--«'=°-^'V"^'  ^^^^'^  '"  '■"  "T'^'.  °"th:  TclaMnXckTey' 

^Tl^ests    ..e   -ct^y    c.,t^  like    m.ny  -^'X ---:.  ^-^  ;^::;^^;  ^^tS  ^.  ^^^'^^^^^^''^^ 

were  until  the  past  decade,  thev  left  approxi  dlmg  mo  n    .lo.iai  ""            .^.-rtpncv  to  keen  hrr.-,  -nt  un   I  have  made  a  cursory  examlna- 

mately   50  per  cent   oi    ^be   -'--^-.["f^  [;ra.'r::ou;c^"end^r7n     U   w"r"l^ave°  S  tiTn  orthTliLued  fl"nanc,al  record  available 

healthy  trees  as  a  fast  K^°V"« .  '^f "f  ''*^ie  s  nee  been  Klvcn  over  to  the  industry.  and  am  deeply  troubled  by  what  I  have  dis- 

to  become  '^'''''f\'^'^.\'''J^''^;''^  Amertcl   and    he  world,  lace  a  new.  "Four  covered    I  call  tliese  matters  to  your  atten- 

next  rotation  cut    L^k  at  ff^^/ f'^^^l^H^^l^,  HorSn"  and   the  time  is  running  out   a.s  ^,„„  and  urge  that  an  investigation  be  under- 

ment,al   forest    as   one   of   ^he   examples  ^U  ^°^^«°»^^,°^ji^  ^''^^   ,,,e   soil,   of   the   streams.  ,.,k,»  pursuant  to  your  duties  in  Article  IX. 

available-most    of    the    oUie  s    hae    been  ^^""^   P°^^";                         ,,,.^  accumulation  of  section  10.  of  the  Internat^.onal  Constitution. 

"•""k'^^h   Jar  ''"would   be   Ibleo   be  select  mountams  of  refuse  of  dUVerent   types,  de-  ^ocal  Union  7086  lists  lU  mailing  addre.ss 

?.     ?     .of  ^,,,.hs<^nerthaai   planted  trees,  s^ructlon  of  birds  and  wild  animals    sicken-  ,.    gox   511.   Beckley.   West   Virginia,   and   is 

lively  cut  much  «f  ""^"'*^'   P'""';,,,    ^nd  mg  of  domestic  stock,  and  Uindred  abuses  due  j^^^,^^  ,.,   chiUon  Avenue  at  Raleigh  Road 

the  survival  rate^whch  is  ci^b..^^^^  t^  overpopulation,  lack  of  care  in  husbanding  f^.  ^.,^,,^.,  These  are  identical  addresses  of 

while  the  "head  start    trees  '^"['''!"^°;  f;,*  .  I^"  esources  bring  us  face  to  face  with  cata-  .^     District  '29  Office    According  to  the  cre- 

mg  toward  maturity,  they  P'-f^''*^^,    ;'*"f,f  stronh^  wreckage  of  our  environment.  The  ^er Ma's  granted  1'  at  the  1968  Convention. 

•r^'i^'^v'°;rtXiarpranUnru,"on''      r     e;  quLCi  II  Sposed  whether  mankind  can  ^^I^obI  11' U^  largest  local  m  the  United 

S^/'^uTof  thl  mountain  sWes   or  elsewhere,  exist  In  the  midst   of   the  ruin  wrought  by  ^j^,^^  ^,.^^^,,,  „(  America,  with  24  delega  e 

nrf^^r  tU,el^tlveci^t8^^^^^  insatiable  greed.                                               ,  vot^s.    It*    dues    receipts,    however,    indcate 

Under  the  selective  cut  system  t "e  woou.  6                                ^^^    i^atural    re-  j^        ^^  2.850   members  In   the   local 

'''Z  Tonl'ndTlder  a^e  ules  toCure  IL  sources  for  which  we  provide  utterly  inade-  .^^^'.^^'^foo   of   whom   are   pensioners.   The    , 
production  and  older  age  trees  to  a^"re  in  ^           protection.  The  time,  perhaps,  is  past  ; '"  .,„in„   450    working   members   are    from   , 
*'"t".fnder"a''3°o"  v"r' rou    on   system    T^  when  our  country  can  remedy  these  situa-  ^Tx'.l  40  small  mines  scattered  through- 
cut    under   a   3°:>«-'':,^°^^;'°''   ^,\^^^^  tlons.  but  It  Is  Imperative  that  citizens  aware  District.  Despite   the  large  nmnber 
burning     ""^'^'"f' ,f  ^f  "^fj    P^'j^fnd^^^^^^^  of  the  Impending  catastrophe  speak  up  and  ^  "^.;7king    and    pensioned   miners    in    this 
logs  and  other  debris  by  '>"''^°^"  '^""'fiT!  challenge  Vlarlngly  apparent  outrages.  It  is  °:^^°      J  ^^^  delegates  at  the  1968  Conven- 
tTclel^Tit  fy?tem  T^e  negTecU  ,7of  S^th  the  oblfgat!on  J.l  the  responslbiiity  of  good  ^-^^^^^^x^^^ernatfonal  or  District  officials 
Z  c^rr^r'the^'soTor  re^rodlc^iin.  or  both,  citizenship  >tnposes  George  Tiller^  ^^r^f^f  ^Ts^^et^-^tL'- 
It  is  submitted  that  the  lumber  industry j.  Carl   Bunch    District   29   Secret«7-lTeas 

:',ii  srr.  ;3',r.;  £.'s  si  «r!      the  p.oht  wn^  oo  on      '^■,^i'ij£;'ii^s,T.fJ-x^ 

ttvelv.  The  question  Is  which  is  best,  boom  ^     HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked  Farley,  all  District  29  etnploye«.  Two  01  tn^ 

and  bust   or  smaller  but  certain  ..rs.stency  ^^^  ^.^^  ^.^^^  permission  to  extend  his  ^^^:^'^^^ri^',^l:t:riJ.ri^^^^^ 

"^fu'uSlcut   the   forest   wili   be  gone  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  RECORD  and  ^^1 J;^  and  Vnanclal    secretary^  respec- 

until   the   new   0%   IS   planted   and   grown,  to  include  extraneous  matter. >                                          ^^^  ^^^^  ^^e  charged  with  handling 

^e   saws   mthr  mills   will    become   rusty  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virgima    Mr.  ^^^  ^^^y^  ^^^^y  and  financial  affairs 

from  non-use:  Jobs  will  end.  Speaker,    the    torch    which    Joseph    A.         ^s  you  know,  since  1959,  loc^lf^  have  been 

Nobody  knows   for   certain   how   artificial  yablonski  SO  proudly  carried  has  passed,  required  to  file  annual  reports  with  the  tea- 

plantmg  is  going  to  work.  In  some  "planta-  Thousands  of  coal  miners  are  determined  eral  Government   Jhjf^t  report  ever  n^e^ 

tlons"    there   appears   to   be   a  fair  survival  ^^^^       ^     ^  valiantly  foUght  by  Local  7086,  filed  '\^'/'L P^^^*  J^"^*' „* ^f 

of   planted  trees.   In   others   failure  appears  ^^&i  me  u                                         ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  President  "f.^^^"!*^' ^9, J^owed  an  out 

rJmSi^-bTte'nVrtrV^mr^P^ilt^  haf  pai^bur  Sousands  and  tens  Of  ^un^of  re^/rm^^r-n?  y^rs' m 

fngsTnU  fufficlfnTtrees  'stuck."  thousands  of  COal  miners  will  step  into  ^^^  organization.  I  have  never  seen  a  "  oan  • 

If  "he  cleS-cut  method  Is  used  and  the  the  breach  to  bear  aloft  and  keep  that  ^f  ,^,h  ^^    over  the  years,  the  local  haa 

planted  forest  grows  to  maturity  100  to  300  j^rch  burning  brightly.  made   "payments  ^   i^*J5*^„rt°L!iii Ts' 

years  hence,  or  is  cut  at  an  earlier  stage  for  j  ^  Yablonski  left  US  a  great  deal  of  $9,000.  $8500,  W,700,  ^^■^■'^^^^^^  ^^ 

pulp   chips,   or  other  uses,  would  It  mean  finished  business.   At  a  coal   miners'  well  as  an  ""/right  traMfer  of  $20^0MW 

^en  thallt  would  be  sheared  oH  the  land  """S^"^  Washington.  Pa.,  immediately  District  But  the  District  srep^s  have  never 

"^""^  r^oZ  To^TsSreZV^uJrt  SuoSg  S^Svlces  for  Mr,  Ya-  -f  -  ^Jf  "^o'f  ^'vla^  "JIS  fbo^e^  iToZ 

guVwit'a  job '^  The  grLTchZ  would  blonski.  his  wife,  and  his  daughter,  it  was  ,f//,7'P^ow   what   has   happened   to   this 

cmamiy   have   time   lo  "take  a   five."  The  resolved  that  the  fight  to  clean  up  the  ^^ney. 

mill-owner    may    be   able   to    find    another  union  will  go  on.  Regardless  of  how  many  Additionally,    there   would   »PPear   to    oe 

"Bitter  Root  district"  somewhere  else,  move  threats  and  attempts  at  intimidation  are  something  unusual  m  the  local  s  aaminisira- 

his   mill  there,   and  "harvest'  the  timber  launched,  the  coal  miners  will  not  rest  tive  ^"i'  °«^  "f^„^'  "''^  ^^e  ofstxi^ 

there,  but  the  country  is  getting  smaller  and  Jl         j^  '  retorms  espoused  by  Mr.  Ya-  years.   The   local   '^^  houswl   in   the   Dlsttict 

the  foresu  shrinking  everywhere  and  com-  J^"^^^,  arpreal^  ^^^^'-    '•h^efo'-e.    the    sharp    nse    In    these 

netltion  for  the  remaining  trees  Is  bound  to  blonski  are  reaiizea.  ^^^  ^^  ^n  ^^^^  juore  preplexlng. 

become  fiercer.  ixtte«  to  John  j.  kmepz  ^^^^  ___ ,1354 

The  more  contemporary  forest  practices  of         Qn  November  24,  1969,  Mr.  Yablonski      ^gg^  e,  025 

this  area  are  studied  the  more  patent  It  be-  .^^^Qte  a  letter  to  John  J.  Kmetz,  traveling      1955   "" 8.004 

comes  that  cutung  has  become  a  single  pur-         ^^^    ^j  the  United  Mine  Workers  of     1966  - f-Jfi 

pose  in  management  of  the  resource  and  that  »         .        calling  attention  to  certain  fls-     1967  .— — »•  ^ 

the  theory  of  mulUple  use,  once  enacted  into  America,  Y^T.^.  JlV^«>oi^  in  thp  rprv^rt-!     1968  —  'l'**** 

law  by  the  Congres^,  has  been  abandoned  In  cal  irregularities  revealed  in  the  reports     196«  
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Since  none  of  these  figures  are  I'.emlzed. 
pjxiicul.irly  '.he  one  Irjin  IJ6S.  and  because 
that  figure  exceeUj  the  aUmlu.^ira-^ve  casus 
uf  .Um^Kt  e. ery  dloirict  i  the  adm;n:s^r.it;ve 
and  offlce  expense  for  all  of  D.strlc:  29  In 
1068  w.LS  IJ8  008I  I  s>ire?s'  that  you  scrutl- 
nii-r  these  expenditures  closely 

When  you  are  conducting  your  audit.  I 
would  a-ao  suggest  th.»t  you  maKe  inquiry 
i:i[o  the  »6.0oo  peasion  p-ua  :o  Ar:.hur 
b-.imper.  who.  I  believe,  U  the  father  of 
Diiinct  Represen'.Atlve.  Earl  St.impcr.  dur- 
ing the  per..:<l  1960  to  1068  and  the  Inordi- 
nately high  expenditures  i  for  a  local  union) 
fjr  profeiilonal  fees  and  other  matters 

I  also  suggest  th.it  y  u  audi:  the  boolto  ot 
L:Kr:»l  Union  5997  in  Welch,  where  District 
officials  also  exercise  tou^l  control  over  the 
loo  lis  tiiiAnci-i:  poLcles  Di.strict  Representa- 
tives, Earl  S-amper.  John  C.rygiel.  John  Hol- 
l;ns.  and  Charles  PhiUip-s  are  respectively  the 
President.  Ftnariclal  Secret.irv  Recording 
isecretary.  and  Treaiurer  of  the  Welch  locai. 
This  local  haa  apparent. y  never  held  .»n  elec- 
tion. The  present  officers  were  appointed  by 
George  Tltler  more  thin  10  yrars  ago  This 
1  )cal.  like  the  one  In  Beckley  began  filing 
reports  with  the  Federal  G.-verunient  In 
1959  Its  first  repMrt  lists  an  outsu\nding  loan 
from  District  29  in  the  amount  of  »4o  882 
But  neither  the  loan  nor  the  I217J7  44 
I  made  from  1959  to  1963  i  m  paymen-js  were 
acknowledged  in  the  Dutrlot  s  Kejeral  re- 
p^rti  Just  AS  mysteriously  as  the  Icwn  ap- 
peared. It  d.sappe  u-ed  with  an  app  irent  bal- 
Khce  of  123  044  56  st.li  rema.n.ng  to  be  piud 
I  also  note  the  highly  Irregular  local  expend- 
itures for  organizing  expense  Since  1959 
(up  U-  the  end  of  1967i.  Loc.il  Union  5997 
l..:.'.ed  132.222  12  as  organizing  expenses  As 
a  meniber  of  the  InternaUonals  Organizing 
Committee,  where  I  served  with  your  father, 
I  am  unavkare  of  any  slgnlfl.-ant  organizing 
.icuvlty  In  the  Welch  area,  and,  to  my  know- 
ledge, no  local  union  has  ever  borne  the  ex- 
pense of  such  efforts 

I  .un  wailing  the  results  of  your  Inquiries 
Fraternally  yours, 

Joseph   Y\BtoNSKi, 
/nfcmational  Boa'd  .Vcnber. 

INDEX    TO    PRIua    ARTlttiS 

Mr  Speaker,  for  purposes  of  continu- 
ity, I  include  herewith  an  index  of  those 
1969  articles  relating  to  the  United  Mine 
Woi Iters  of  America  which  I  have  previ- 
ously placed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. The  death  of  Mr.  Yablon.>ki  does  not 
w  ipe  these  charges  off  the  kxx)lts,  and  the 
evils  which  were  brought  out  by  Mr. 
Yablonski  during  his  campaign  must  be 
corrected 

Index  or  Materwl  Relating  to  United  Mine 
WuRKtas  Inserted  by  Rep  Ken  Hechlcb, 
Democrat  or  West  Vleginia,  Into  Con- 
gressional Record  Dvring  13G9 
March  6  H1505.  False  statements  m  United 
Mine  Workers  Journal  pointed  out 

March  31.  H2383;  Mine  Safety  arucle  In 
March  28  New  York  Times  Magazine. 

April  14,  H2545;  Charleston  Gazette  series 
(April  7-12 1  on  UMWA  Welfare  i  Retire- 
ment Fund 

April  28,  H3I33;  Hechler  statement  and 
I'alph  Nader  letter  on  UMW.\  Welfare  *  Re- 
tirement Fund,  calling  for  Congressional  In- 
\  litigation 

April  30.  H3243;  Report  of  UXfWA  Welfare 
Jt  Retirement  Fund  with  list  of  employees 
b'ld  salaries 

April  30.  H1J51.  Judge  Holtzoff's  Decision 
ca   UMW.^   Welfare  &   Retirement  Fund. 

May  5,  H3373;  Special  Retirement  Fund 
lor  Top  UNfWA  Officials.  H3374.  UMWA  Re- 
pUes  to  Criticism  of  Retirement  Fund. 

May  12.  H3521.  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
."..-tlcle  ou  UMWA  Retirement  Fund. 

May  IS.  U3717.  Boyle  and  Owens  famlllM 
cjllected  •258.576  In  salaries  and  ezpeoMa 
in  1968  from  IJMW. 


June  4  H4476  Yablonskl  announ<-es  can- 
didacy t.  r  UMW  presidency,  £4613;  Nader 
letter  to  J  ihn  L  Lewis 

June  9   H4579,  Yablon.skl  platform, 

July  2.  H5551  Hechler  speech  on  physl- 
c.il   attack  on   Yablonskl 

July  15,  H5952,  Hechler  letter  to  B<nle  on 
safety  legislation;  Tltler  letter  to  Hechler 
and  Hechler  respon.se 

July  15,  HJ954;  R.iuh  letter  (dated  July 
91   to  Labor  Secretary  Shult.' 

July  21,  HiilW;  Rauh  letter  (dated  July 
18)  to  Shult.' 

July  29.  H6508;  Article  from  Aug  2  New 
Republic  and  Rauh  letter  i dated  July  25) 
l..Shul:7 

Sept  3,  H7483:  Article  from  S>ept  1  New 
York  Times  on  Bovle  family;  H7484,  SUle- 
ment  by  Yablonskl  on  Boyle  I>«bor  Day 
speech. 

Sept  17  H8096;  New  York  Times  article 
(Sept  161  on  Judge  finds  UNfW  Journal 
Biased;  Tr.nnscrlpt  ol  Judge  s  ruling  on  UMW 
Journal   case 

Nov  25,  HI  1392;  Deposition  of  Boyle  In 
connection  with  civil  action  filed  by  Ya- 
blonskl 

Dec  1  HI  1529;  Audit  Rep<^rt  of  Labor 
Department  on  United  Mine  Workers 

Dec,  3,  HI  1682;  Hechler  telegram  to 
Shult?.  and  Rauh  letter  to  Shultz  urglrg 
L\hor  Department  action  to  Insure  honesty 
In  UMAVA  December  9  electl'.>n 

Dec    4,  HI  1806.  Text  of  brief  filed  by  Ya- 
blonskl   and    others    In    U  S     District    Court 
against    UMWA    and    International    officers 
Dec   23.  H 12976.  Challenge  of  U\rWA  elec- 
tion 

J'.NtARV     13    LirrtR,    R.MII    TO   SIIVI  TT. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  also  Insert  into  the 
Rfcord  the  te\t  of  the  January  13.  1970, 
letter  from  Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr  .  on  be- 
half of  tlie  two  sons  of  Jo.seph  A.  Ya- 
blonskl.  to   Secretarj-   of  Labor  Geori;e 

P.  Shultz: 

Rack  and  Sn  ard 
Va-ihington.  DC  .  January  1,1    l''TO 
Hon   Gkorge  P   SHturz, 
Secretary  of  Labor, 
Departrnent  0/  Labor. 
Waihington.  DC. 

Df\r  Mr  SECREtARY  I  am  writing  on  be- 
half o{  the  two  sons  of  Joseph  A  Yablonskl 
and  the  other  surviving  members  ol  hLs  fam- 
llv  and  on  behalf  of  his  supporters  within 
t.^.e  .Mine  Workers  Union  I  wanted  to  present 
their  me.3sa_'e  to  you  orally,  but  you  refused 
that  request  I,  therefore,  have  no  choice  but 
to  deliver  their  message  U>  you  through  this 
public  letter. 

The  Yablonskl  family  and  the  Yablonskl 
supporters  believe — and  I  share  their  belief  — 
that  the  failure  of  the  Labor  Depar'meut  to 
investigate  the  Ulegaatles  In  the  UMWA  elec- 
tion contributed  to  the  death  of  Jock  Ya- 
blonskl. Your  repeated  failure  to  Intervene 
could  not  but  have  encouraged  the  most  law- 
less Clements  to  believe  that  the  Yablon.skl 
group  w.LS  defenseless.  Three  times,  almost 
literally  on  bended  knees,  we  begged  for  an 
Investigation  by  your  Dcpartnieul.  Indeed. 
on  the  first  occislon  back  In  July.  I  warned 
you  that  the  failure  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  enter  the  case  would  mean  violence 
and  more  violence  But  on  that  occasion,  as 
well  as  on  the  two  subsequent  occasions,  our 
pleas  for  Lab.jr  Department  intervention  fell 
on  deaf  ears  Each  tune  you  affirmed  that 
you  h.ad  the  power  to  act  and  each  time  you 
stated  that  y<ju  wjuld  not  exercise  that 
power  Now  three  people  have  been  brutally 
murdered  and  scores  live  on  In  fear. 

Unfortunately,  the  Indifference  of  the 
L^bor  Department  to  the  scandalous  condi- 
tions in-slde  the  UMWA  continues.  When  I 
sought  to  speak  with  you  In  person  or  by 
telephone  Sunday  and  Monday.  I  was  told  to 
"go  through  normal  channels".  I  did  go 
through  normal  channels  and  yesterday  ai- 
terawjn  I  gave  your  assistants  all  the  time 


and  information  they  sought.  But  you  will 
forgive  me  If  I  suggest  th.it  the  time  h.is 
come  to  stop  "going  through  normal  chan- 
nels" and  to  get  down  to  the  hard  reality  of 
whether  the  UMWA  Is  to  continue  to  be 
above  the  law  us  It  has  been  for  so  long 

I  have  a  message  for  you  from  the  Yablon- 
bki  f.imily  iind  the  Yablonskl  supporters. 
The  latter  met  after  the  funeral  and  de- 
cided to  go  ft>rwurd  with  Jock  Yablonskls 
efforts  to  clean  up  the  Union  Both  the 
family  imd  the  supporters  say  this  to  you: 
Drop  this  lof. y,  above-tho-battle  approach 
to  the  UMWA  and  for  once  do  a  real  long- 
overdue  invcstlKitlon  of  the  Union. 

BfAle  and  his  crowd  spent  millions  of 
UMWA  dollars  to  reelect  him  We  ask  that  you 
examine  everv  voticher  and  every  expendi- 
ture of  the  UMWA  during  1969  We  ask  that 
you  interrogate  all  UMWA  personnel  (In  the 
J'.eld  and  in  the  head  office  >  nnd  all  the  addi- 
tional personnel  added  to  the  payroll  during 
1969;  Boyle  refused  Jock  Yablonskl's  re- 
quest that  he  Instruct  UMWA  employees  to 
rem.ilii  neutral  and.  on  the  contrary,  made 
full-tln-.p  campaigners  out  of  every  one  ol 
tiiem  We  ask  that  you  look  at  the  5  edi- 
tions of  the  UMW  Journal  which  the  US. 
District  Court  here  and  the  Court  of  Appeals 
h.%ve  ruled  were  utilized  as  campaign  In- 
ftruments  for  Boyle  We  ask  that  you  In- 
vestig:ite  the  embezzlement  of  funds,  the 
details  of  which  wc  laid  before  you  last  sum- 
mer and  fall.  We  ask,  especially,  that  you 
look  Into  the  way  the  appointed  district  offi- 
cials ui^ed  their  power  to  force  the  election  of 
Boyle  itnd  we  ask  this  particularly  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  a  Labor  Department  law  suit 
to  provide  for  elected  rather  than  appointed 
district  officials  has  been  waiting  trial  for  an 
unprecedented  61  months 

We  ask  that  you  investigate  the  general 
corruption  In  this  Union  because  It  goes 
hand-m-hand  with  the  election  corruption. 
When  a  union  gives  over  $190000  to  the 
daughter  of  Us  president  for  doing  nothing. 
It  cm  hardly  be  expected  that  It  will  be 
c.ireful  with  the  funds  that  may  be  used 
to  reelect  that  president  When  the  officers 
of  a  union  set  up  a  pensK^n  trust  only  for 
themselves  and  take  out  of  the  union  treas- 
ury a  million  and  a  half  dollars  to  do  this, 
they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  careful 
with  the  funds'  for  their  reelection  When 
union  officers  appropriate  mllllt  ns  from  the 
retired  miners  by  siphoning  their  pension 
funds  Into  the  union  treasury  through  the 
device  of  non-Interest  bearing  deposlis  in 
the  union-owned  National  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington, they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  ap- 
propriate le,ss  for  their  own  reelection. 

Miners  who  dared  to  stand  up — to  advo- 
cate union  reform,  criticize  union  officers — 
organize  Into  an  opposUt-on  group — and  who 
refuse  to  be  bought  off  were  threatened  with 
violence  We  told  you  of  the  threats  to  the 
Y.iblonskis,  the  PelUgrlnls  and  others  who 
fought  to  oust  the  Incumbents;  we  told  you 
cf  the  Boyle  storm  troojjcrs  breaking  up  a 
meeting  In  Shenandoah.  Pennsylvania;  we 
told  you  of  the  actual  att.ick  on  Yablonskl  In 
June  An  election  under  such  conditions  Is  a 
travesty. 

We  .ask  you  to  look  at  the  widespread  Il- 
legal voting  of  pensioners;  almost  60,000 
such  pensioners  are  members  of  Illegal  lo- 
cals that  do  not  have  the  10  working  mem- 
bers required  by  U;e  UMWA  constitution. 
Even  \islng  Boyle's  crooked  tigurcs,  Mr  Yab- 
lonskl received  as  many  or  more  votes  from 
the  working  iniricrs  as  iioyle  did  The  whole- 
sale voting  of  pensioners  through  Illegal  lo- 
cals wa.s  a  5tand-out  scandal  even  In  tills 
Ecandal-rldden  election. 

Tlie  election  day  offenses  would  likewise 
revolt  any  fair-minded  man.  The  basis  for 
these  offenses  w.as  laid  before  election  day 
when  General  Counsel  Carey  called  the  man 
printing  the  ballots  and  directed  him  to 
"get  the  Job  out  as  qtilckly  as  possible"  as 
soon  as  he  heard  that  Yablonskl  was  going 
to  ask  the  District  Court  to  .-afeguard  those 
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b«ilIot8.  As  District  Court  Judge  George  Hart 
put  It.  the  ballots  were  handled  "wlUy-nll- 
ly"  and  the  officers  of  the  UMWA  "pay  at- 
tention to  the  Constitution  when  they  want 
to  and  when  they  dont  they  don't."  From 
the  moment  that  General  Couniel  Carey 
ordered  the  printer  to  speed  up  the  printing 
of  the  ballou.  there  was  one  Illegality  after 
another,  86  elecUon  day  violations  are  con- 
tained In  the  affidavit  of  Joseph  A.  ("Chip") 
Yablonskl  which  has  already  been  submitted 
to  you.  An  addlUonal  group  of  elecUon  day 
offenses,  bringing  the  number  to  over  100,  U 
attached  hereto  and  will  be  verified  by  Mr, 
Yablonskl  on  his  return  here  from  Washing- 
ton, Pennsylvania,  where  he  U  tending  to 
the  affairs  of  his  family. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  a  real 
Investigation  by  the  Labor  Department  can 
only  result  In  new  nominations  and  a  new 
election.  The  election  must  be  set  aside  be- 
cause of  the  massive  unlawful  expenditures 
and  violations  up  to  ejection  day.  Including 
the  already  Judicially-adjudicated  vlola- 
tlonj;  because  of  the  massive  vlolaficns  on 
election  day;  and  because  of  the  massive  vio- 
lations of  the  UMWA's  Constitution  in 
counting  the  votes  from  unconstitutional 
bogey  locals  of  pensioners.  The  election  must 
be  set  aside  for  each  of  the  e  three  reason* 
seperately.  Taken  together,  only  a  blind  man 
could  find  that  these  massive  Illegal  activi- 
ties may  not  have  affected  the  outcome  of 
the  election. 

But  even  a  new  election  Is  not  the  whole 
thing.  What  Is  at  stake  Is  bigger  than  a 
new  election  and  bigger  than  the  Labor 
Department.  Five  other  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  either  actually  en- 
gaged In  Investigations  or  affected  by  the 
conduct  of  the  union  officials.  The  Justice 
Department's  Criminal  Division  is  already 
engaged:  a  federal  grand  Jury  has  been  con- 
vened to  investigate  criminal  acts  by  UMWA 
officials.  The  FBI  Is  already  engaged  in  seek- 
ing to  apprehend  the  criminals  who  perpe- 
trated a  triple  murder  and  now  threaten 
others.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  Is  also 
Involved;  one  obvious  example  Is  the  case 
of  Secretary-Treasurer  Owens  whose  high- 
priced  suite  at  the  Carlton  is  paid  for  by 
tlje  Union  while  he  wilfully  falls'  to  pay  any 
tax  on  this  obvious  Income.  The  Comptroller 
General  Is  also  Involved  for  the  National 
Bank  of  Washington  is  a  conduit  for  the 
Illegal  siphoning  of  pension  funds  Into  the 
Union.  The  U.S.  Attorney  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  been  requested  by  Judge  Hart 
to  Investigate  a  possible  violation  of  the 
federal  obstruction  of  Justice  statute  by 
Boyle. 

All  of  these  matters  are  Interrelated.  'What 
is  required  Is  a  Joint  operation  by  the  full 
forces  of  the  Federal  Government.  On  be- 
half of  the  Yablonskl  family  and  the  Yablon- 
skl supporters.  I  ask  that  a  federal  task 
force  be  created  representing  all  of  these 
governmental  element*  with  a  mandate  to 
demonstrate  that  no  organization  can  for- 
ever stand  above  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

Some  years  back,  people  thought  that 
the  Teamsters  Union  was  above  the  law.  Two 
men  were  determined  to  see  that  that  not 
continue — President  John  P.  Kennedy  and 
Attorney  General  Robert  P.  Kennedy.  The 
kind  of  dedication  they  brought  to  the  clean- 
up of  the  Teanasters  Is  required  now.  The 
working  and  retired  miners  have  never  been 
In  greater  need  of  help  from  their  Got- 
ernment.  They  and  all  Americans  who  be- 
lieve in  clean,  democratic  unionism  are 
V  altlng  and  watching. 
Sincerely  yovirs, 

Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr. 

I  IRTHER  articles  CONCERNINO  JOSEPH  A.  TA- 
BLONSKI  AND  THE  tTNTTBD  MIWE  WOBKERS  OF 
AMERICA 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  fc^ow  additional 
articles  concerning  Mr.  Yablonskl  and 
tlie  United  Mine  Workers  of  America: 
CXVI 16 — Part  I 


(From  the  New  York  Times,   Nov.  5,   19691 

CotjRT   Hears    Mine   EXection    Plea;    Union 

Aide  Tells  or  Extra  Ballots 

(By  Ben  A.  Franklin) 

Washington. — A  top  officer  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  testified  here  today  that  he 
had  ordered  more  than  50,000  extra  ballots  to 
be  printed  for  use  in  the  union's  Dec.  9  elec- 
tion, which  Insurgent  candidates  have  said 
they  may  lose  by  fraud. 

John  Owens,  the  76-year-old  InternatlonaJ 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  union,  gave  this 
testimony  before  Judge  George  L.  Hart  Jr.  In 
Federal  District  Court. 

Judge  Hart  Is  hearing  a  request  by  Joseph 
A.  Yablonskl,  the  Insurgent  candidate  for 
president  against  W.  A.  Boyle,  for  an  Injuc- 
tlon  that  would  require  the  union  to  follow 
certain  "fair  election"  practices.  The  union 
leadership  rejected  last  month  Mr.  Yablon- 
skl's request  to  lay  down  mutually  .".greeable 
election  rules  out  of  court. 

ENOVCH  PLVS  TEM  PETlCrKT 

Under  questioning  today  by  Joseph  L. 
Rauh  Jr..  Mr.  Yablonskl's  lawyer,  Mr.  Owens 
said  he  had  ordered  the  U.M.W.  headquarters 
staff  here  to  mail  to  each  of  the  union's 
1,350  locals  enough  ballots  for  each  local 
union  member,  plus  10  per  cent  He  did  not 
explain  the  excess  number. 

He  also  said  that  he  had  ordered  the  print- 
er to  run  off  51.000  extra  ballots  to  be  retained 
at  headquarters  "becatise  sometimes  the  bal- 
lots don't  reach  the  locals"  in  time  for  the 
election. 

Asked  by  Mr.  Rauh  if  any  of  the  ballots 
mall«i  out  to  locals  In  the  last  union  elec- 
tion. In  1964.  had  failed  to  reach  their  desti- 
naUon.  Mr.  Owens  replied,  "I  don't  recall  that 
we  ever  had  any  complaints." 

Judge  Hart  said  to  Mr.  Rauh  at  one  point ; 

"The  Secretary  of  Labor  can  act  ex  post 
facto.  If  you  want  to  say  that's  a  funny  way 
to  do  things  I  couldn't  agree  with  you  more." 

Later  the  Judge  added,  "If  you  are  talking 
about  a  fair  elecUon,  you're  talking  about 
something  this  court  Is  powerless  to  do." 

At  another  point  Judge  Hart  said  that 
UMW.  officials  had  demonstrated  by  their 
testimony  that  "they  pay  attention  to  the 
I  union)  constltuUon  when  they  want  to  and 
don't  when  they  don't." 

TABtJLATION  OF  BETUSKS 

That  comment  foUowed  Mr.  Owens's  testi- 
mony that  the  union  had  failed  to  send  to 
the  membership  after  the  1964  elecUon  a 
detailed  tabulation  of  the  returns  required 
by  the  union  consUtutlon. 

After  Mr.  Owens  said  that  the  UbulaUon 
bad  not  been  distributed  because  "all  the 
candidates  agreed  It  wasn't  necessary,"  the 
Judge  said  "The  candidates  can't  waive  the 
constltuUonal  rights  of  the  members.  That'* 
ridlculoua." 

Mr.  Owens  acknowledged  today  that  per- 
haps as  many  as  600  voting  U.M  W.  locals 
were  composed  of  retired  men  and  did  not 
have  members  "working  In  the  nUnes."  He 
said  that  47  of  the  locals  had  fewer  than  10 
members  acUve  or  retired. 

The  U.M.W.  constltuUon  says  that  accred- 
ited locals  "shall  be  composed  of  10  or  more 
workers,  skilled  and  unskilled,  working  In 
and  around  coal  mines "  or  in  coal-related 
industries. 

fProm  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  29,  1969) 

U.S.    STt--DT    Scores   Mine   Union    Head    on 

PtTND  Handling — Atmrr  Is  Turned  Over  to 

Tax   and   Jcstxcb   Agencies   for   Possiblx 

PBOSECTJTION IMPBOPRIETIES  ALLEGED 

Labob  UNtr  RJBPOBT  FOLLOWS  Chakges  or 
CoBBtjPTiON  BY  Foes  in  Decembeb  9  Elec- 
tion 

(By  Ben  A.  Franklin) 

Washincton. — "Hie  Labor  Department  an- 
nounced today  that  a  detailed  Government 
audit  of  the  flnft"r'*'  aSalrs  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  had  been  referred 


to  the  Justice  Department  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  "for  poeslble  criminal  prose- 
cution," 

The  disclosure  came  only  11  days  before 
the  most  bitterly  contested  election  cam- 
paign for  the  UMW.  presidency  in  the 
union's  79-year  history, 

A  brief  summary  of  the  auditors'  findings 
said  that  top  officials  of  the  union.  Including 
the  president,  had  authorized  expenditures 
in  violation  of  the  union  constitution,  had 
"not  adequately  disclosed"  some  transactions 
to  the  Labor  Department  as  required  by  law, 
and  had  been  so  lax  In  handling  union  offi- 
cers' expense  payments  that  one  unnamed 
official  had  charged  the  U,M.W,  "for  mi.ny 
yeara"  for  his  vacations, 

yablonskt  versus  bovle 
In  the  election  campaign,  union  insur- 
gents are  seeking  to  unseat  the  president, 
W.  A.  (Tony)  Boyle,  and  thus  end  a  chain 
of  executive  succession  that  began  in  1920 
with  the  late  John  L.  Lewis. 

The  Labor  Department's  announcement 
Clime  amid  a  campaign  of  anti-Boyle  char^ 
of  "nepotism,  cronyism  and  corruption" 
leveled  bv  Joseph  A.  Yablonskl,  the  Insurgent 
union  labor  leader,  Mr.  Yablonskl  Is  Mr 
Boyle's  opponent  In  the  Dec.  9  election. 

The  Labor  Department  was  reported  to 
have  debated  the  impact  of  its  report  and 
to  have  decided  to  release  It  now  "because  It 
was  ready. "  The  released  information  was  In 
a  five-page  memorandum.  The  department 
did  not  release  Its  detailed  documentation 
of  the  case. 

betirement  fund  cited 
The  department  said  that  Mr.  Boyle  had 
made  many  financial  decisions  in  violation  of 
the  union  constitution  "without  prior  ap- 
proval or  subsequent  ratification  by  the  In- 
ternational executive  board."  It  said  there 
had  been  "improper  reporting"  cf  loan  ac- 
counts totaling  $1.4-mllllon. 

Further,  the  department  said,  the  audit 
had  found  a  $1.5-mimon  fund  to  finance  the 
retirement  at  fuU  salary  of  Mr.  Boyle  and 
the  two  other  top  officers.  George  J.  "ntler, 
vice  president,  and  John  Owens,  secretary- 
treasurer.  The  existence  of  this  fund  was 
"never  adequately  disclosed  In  the  annual 
financial  report  submitted  to  the  Department 
of  Labor"  by  the  union  leadership,  the  report 
said. 

The  reported  existence  of  this  fund, 
financed  by  members'  monthly  dues,  was 
denied  earlier  by  U.M.W.  spokesmen.  The 
union  pension  paid  to  retired  miners  Is  »1 .800 
a  year.  Mr.  Boyle's  pension  Is  to  be  »50,000, 
the  same  as  his  salary. 

Government  auditors,  the  report  said,  dis- 
covered that  union  officials  had  routinely 
paid  the  unverified  expense  vouchers  of 
union  executives.  Including  a  »ll,500-a-year 
hotel  blU  submitted  by  Mr.  Owens,  the  secre- 
tary-treasurer, and  "not  shown  as  an  expense 
payment." 

"Some  officials  have  claimed  reimburse- 
ment for  hotel  expenses  during  periods  when 
they  were  at  their  places  of  residence, "  the 
memo  said,  continuing; 

"Some  have  claimed  expenses  for  hotels 
and  travel  practically  every  day  of  the  year. 
and  some  have  claimed  Identical  amounts  for 
hotel  expenses  and  automobile  travel  for 
every  day  spent  In  travel. 

•An  official,  by  his  own  admission,  has 
spent  varying  periods  of  time  on  vacation 
and  claimed  expenses  of  •20  a  day  for  his 
entU-e  vacation.  Although  the  records  were 
checked  for  only  1967  and  1968.  the  official 
said  that  this  practice  has  been  followed  for 
many  years." 

TWO  relatives  added 
The  memorandum  also  added  two  names 
to  the  list  of  seven  relativee  at  Mr.  Boyle, 
Mr.  Owens  and  Mr.  Comb«  who  have  been 
known  to  be  drawing  compensation  of  up 
to  $54366  a  year  from  the  union  treasury. 
The  two  additional  persons  were  identified 
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as  being  reUulves  by  marn.ige  of  H  rrl»on 
B  Combs  ST.  a  staff  lawyer  in  ihe  unions 
U-i;:il  deoArtmeut 

In  is>67  aloue.  tlie  memo  -^.ild.  the  com- 
u  [led  salaries  and  expens<->  o:  Mr  Boyle  Mr 
0*ens.  Mr  Combs  .ind  iHeir  nine  brut  Hers 
-■IIS  daughters,  sons-in-la*  ;uid  daughters- 
in-law  was  »J99i31 

Mr  Boyle.  64  yeHrs  ^ild.  and  a  ^roup  oi 
i.ruer  union  officials  were  on  their  way  to 
Kentucky  today  lor  a  weekend  oJ  campaign 
appear.vnces  here  and  could  n.t  be  reached 
lor  conmient  on  the  report 

Mr  Yablonikl.  6^.»  re.:ched  ut  his  Clurks- 
alle  Pa  hixne  sa.d  that  while  the  release 
of     the     Labor     Department     memorandvim 

substantiates  what  I  ha-.e  been  saving  lor 
a  long  time  aboiH  Tuny  Boyle  •  the  depart- 
ment  appeared    to  have     only  sKlmmed   the 

.-.urtace  "  .    . 

He  called  lor  a  further  Government  In- 
vestigation of  UMW  loans  that  he  said 
had  totaled  »5  5-mlUion  to  two  mine  worK- 
ers  dls'.ru-t  )rKAnlz.<tlons  in  Virginia  Ken- 
tucky    and    Tennessee    during    Mr      Boyle  -s 

term 

The  Uibor  Department  audit  begvm  la.-.t 
Mtrch  covered  the  unions  records  only  for 
1Q67  and  1988  Mr  Boyle  moved  from  vice 
president  to  president  :n  19ti!  I'pon  the 
death  of  the  president.  Th-mas  Keiineds 
Mr     Buvle    was   elected    to   a    five-year    term 

m  1964 

Both  Mr  Kennedy  and  Mr  Bi.v.e  were 
picked  for  their  r  <les  bv  Mr  lewl*  m  I960, 
upon  his  own  retlremeni  from  40  years  in 
the  presidency 

Mr  Lewis,  who  died  last  June  11  at  the 
.ii<e  of  89.  has  also  come  under  a'.iack  re- 
cently by  Mr    Yablonslo  ;ls  a  '  dictator  ' 

Mr  Yablomskl  hai  been  waging  an  aggres- 
sive campaign  .itiacli  on  alleged  irregularities 
in  the  200.000-man  uiuon  and  has  repeatedly 
itiserted  that  were  gjing  to  »end  Tony 
Buvle  to  jail 

Mr  Boyle  has  demed  any  wrongdoing,  has 
o'-essed  union  ■unity  and  has  branded  his 
opp<3nent  a  traitor'  Mr  Boyle  had  con- 
tended that  since  Mr  Yablonskl  ha.,  been  a 
member  of  the  C  M  W  executive  board  since 
1942  he  Is  implicitly  a  party  to  the  union 
practices  he  ha«  been  attacking  including 
riep.jtlsm  and  ■staggering  flnrti'.rial  mis- 
management ■ 

I  From   the   Waohmgton   Post.   Dec    3.    l&6d! 
CoNT«OL  or  THi   Mini   WotKias 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  a  st-atut^ry 
duty  lo  ensure   the  lnt,e«rlty  of  union  elec- 
aona.  a   power   U   exercise*   by   investigating 
c.implainti  of  irregularities  and  occ*5lonally 
by    seltmg   elecliotvs    aside    and    conducting 
new  jne«  But.  as  a  policy  matter,  the  govern- 
ment  has  avoided  such  intervention  In   ad- 
vance  of   an   election    However     it    la    being 
pressed    to    int*n-ene    in    the    United    Mine 
Workers  election   8«t   for   Dec    9    Given   the 
charges  of  inumldatlon  and  fraud  tiiat  have 
been  made,  given  the  allegaUon  of  cliailenger 
Joseph   A    Yablonskl  that  Incumbent  presi- 
dent W    A     I  Tony  I    Boyle  and   his  associates 
are  uiing  every  resource  available  to  them  to 
continue  in  otBce  and  given  the  fact  that  a 
;eder»i  grand   Jury   la   investigaung   p^iaoible 
ihegal  use  of  UMW  funds  in  Mr    B-jyles  be- 
half, a  strong  governmentul  presence  to  guar- 
antee   an    honest    b-vilot    would    appe.ir    de- 
sirable 

Publication  last  weekend  of  a  summajy  ol 
a  LAbor  Department  inquiry  intxj  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  the  UMW  under  Mr  Boyle 
underscores  the  need  to  have  the  Labor  De- 
partment devise  ways  to  monitor  this  crucial 
union  election  Mr  Boyle  diamlsbcs  the  audit 
as  a  amear  Job.^  but  the  charges  are  serious 
and  go  to  the  he*rt  of  hl«  opponent  s  allega- 
tion* about  the  way  the  union  s  buslneea  Is 
being  conduct«l  The  report  suggest*  that 
salaries  o<  offldaU  are  Improperly  fixed  and 
raised,  that  erpwnae  accounts  are  padded. 
And    thAt   »   $1  5   milUon    pension    fund   for 


union  officials  his  not  been     adequately  dis- 
closed    m  repitrts  required  by  law    High  ottl- 
cials  have  sons,  dnughlt- rs  and  other  relatives 
on    the    pnvroll     In    answer,    union    ot?'.cu>ls 
suggest    that    s  ime   mistakes   mav   have   been 
mide  in   the  handling  of  expense  accounts 
but   otherwise  assert  that  the  I-ib,ir  Depart- 
ment has  uncovered  nothing  that  could  not 
have  been  discoverea  by  an  inspection  of  uie 
public  record    Mr    Boyle  was  upst-l  about  the 
release   oi    the   report    II   days   ahead   oi    the 
election    Uibur  Department  omcials  say  they 
relea-sPd  It  as  soon  as  I'  w.i.s  hntsned  To  have 
done  c  therwlse  would  have  been  unconscion- 
ably ;..  wUhhnld  uin.rnuttlon  that  the  public 
and    particularlv    the    mine   workers.    ha\e    a 
righ*    t-t    know     In    f.ici.    the    entire    report 
should  be  rele.ised  to  permit  the  det.ills  to  be 
debuted     while     the    eleci.>r.M    campaign    is 
going  on 

Mr  YabU.nski  wants  ihe  government  to 
watch  the  election  to  insure  its  honesty  and 
to  i\. 'd  the  violence  he  tears  might  occur  In 
the  mines  should  tne  re.  ull  be  lelt  m  doubt 
with  ultimate  control  ol  the  union  lelt  ui  be 
fought  out  in  the  courts  Associates  of  Mr 
Boyle  argue  bvu  not  very  persu.i-suely,  that 
there  is  no  need  lor  governmental  inspection 
since  the  elections  are  handled  by  the  union  s 
nearlv  1  300  locals  In  accordance  with  proce- 
dures set  out  bv  the  union  constitution  We 
svnipithize  with  the  Lalwr  Departments  de- 
sire to  avoid  intervention  in  the  conduct  of 
most  union  elections  but  feel  th.it  an  excep- 
tion IS  indicated  In  this  c;i.se 

It  would  not  be  necesisiiry  to  place  a  gov- 
ernment official  m  every  UKral  Experience 
with  Justice  Department  efforts  to  enforce 
the  Vorlng  Rights  Act  suggest  that  much  can 
be  done  with  teams  of  strategically  placed 
lawvers  and  marshals  who  can  give  particular 
attention  to  known  trouble  spots  and  be 
available  to  move  quickly  Into  other  are.v; 
Numerous  alumni  of  these  otHclal  efforts  to 
guard  the  general  ballot  ag^xinst  r.icial  dis- 
crimination and  intimidation  could  be  called 
upon  for  p.j^slble  service  in  the  mines  on 
Dec    9 


I  Prom  the  New  York  Times  Jan   6    19701 

Death  or  a  Mintr 
Violence  is  part  of  the  tradlin.n  ot  mine 
unionl->m  and  it  was  no  secret  to  Joseph 
Yablonskl,  a  man  as  rugged  as  the  coal, 
that  death  might  be  the  price  of  his  chal- 
lenge to  the  leadership  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers 

There  is  of  course,  no  evidence  t'>  support 
the  assertion  of  Pennsylvania  state  police 
thit  his  murder  and  tiiat  of  his  wife  and 
daughter  represented  'an  act  of  vengeance 
Much  leas  can  anyone  know  whether  Yablon- 
skl s  distraught  sons  are  right  in  charging 
that  the  deaths  were  the  work  of  ■profeaslon- 
al  asfcasdlns  •  The  union  ha*  condemned  the 
killings,  perhaps  It  will  poet  a  large  reward 
to  help  bring  the  murderers  to  Justice  But 
the  public  win  be  glad  that  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Mitchell  ha*  assigned  the  P  B  I  tq  that 
probe 

Even  the  shadow  of  terror  must  be  removed 
from  union  affairs,  and  that  cannot  be  done 
until  every  fact  in  this  monstrou*  tragedy 
has  been  brought  to  light  Jock  Yablonskl. 
defeated  In  last  months  vote,  already  ha* 
a  monument  in  the  new  Pederal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  The  strikes  that  began  In 
many  mines  yesterday  Indicate  that  he  may 
now  have  another  as  a  martyr  in  the  cau*e 
ol  union  demoiracy 


Yablonski  or  UMW  Slain  With  Wirt  and 
Davghtk« 
Ci^RKSViLtr  Pa— Joseph  A  Yablonskl, 
whi»e  unsuccessful  challenge  la*t  year  for 
the  presidency  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  touched  off  the  bUtepe»t  election 
campaign  In  the  union  s  ■79-yeaf  history,  was 
found  shot  to  death  today,  with  hi*  wife  and 
daughter,  in  their  secluded  hotne  h«r«. 


Tlie  state  police  said  that  all  three  had  been 
murdered 

The  police  said  that  the  body  of  the 
chunky.  59-vear-oUi  grave'.-volced  union  lead- 
er h.vd  beeii  found  sprawled  on  the  door  o! 
a  bedroom 

On  the  be<i  aNo  In  nlghtclolhcs.  lay  the 
b..dy  ol  his  wile,  the  former  Margaret  Rita 
Waiicek.  57.  a  playright  In  another  bedroom 
of  the  familys  two-.slory  flelcistone  home, 
hiddc-n  by  hedges  from  a  country  road  wa.s 
found  the  tx-ily  oi  their  dauchttr    Ch.irli.ite, 

a5 

1  he  young  woman.  «  mk  lal  worker  had  lell 
her  post  in  a  clinic  m  CenireMlle  hust  year  to 
work  m  her  father  s  campaign 

Ci«tn  Joseph  Snvder  ot  the  state  police 
told  newsmen.  The  decomposition  of  the 
bodies  indicates  they  have  been  dead  lor 
sever, il  days 

Mr  Yablonskl  h.id  been  shot  once  in  the 
back  01  the  head  His  wile  and  daughter  had 
;iUo  been  shot 

The  bodies,  on  ihe  upper  flf>or  of  the  re- 
centlv  refurbished  hmne  where  signs  ol 
Chri.stina.s  — a  wreath  on  the  door  and  cards 
in  the  windows- were  .still  visible,  were  dis- 
covered bv  a  son.  Kenneth  Yablonskl,  a  law- 
yer who  had  been  unable  to  reach  the  family 
by  telephone 

Captain  Snyder  said  telephone  lines  in 
the  home  had  been  cut 

The  tinv  cjmniunity  where  the  triple  slay- 
ing took  place  IS  situated  in  soft-coal  country 
near  the  Monongahela  River,  about  55  miles 

from  Pittsbi*«ii-ui-+lie..^''""^*'^''^''"  P*'''  "^ 
Peiuisvlvania 

The  population  of  less  than  1.200  Is  mainly 
composed  of  miners,  many  of  whom  are  em- 
ployed m  the  Robena  mine,  owned  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation 

ANOTHER    SON    IS    BrTTtR 

In  Washington,  another  Yablonskl  son, 
Joseph  Jr  .  known  as  Chip,  expressed  bitter- 
ness about  the  slaying,  telling  a  reporter 
■  You  guvs  Just  didnt  believe  how  rotten 
Ih's  union  wa.s  ■  Mr  Yablonskl,  a  lawyer, 
was  a.sked  If  he  thought  the  union  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  death  of  his  parents 
and  sister 

I  m  convinced  of  It  without  even  know- 

iiit;'  he  said 

At  United  Mine  Workers"  headquarters  in 
Washington,  a  statement  on  the  deaths  was 
issued  through  a  spokesman  by  W  A  (Tony) 
Boyle  who  defeated  Mr,  Yablonskl  In  the 
balloting  Dec    9, 

The  spokesman  said  that  Mr  Boyle  was 
shocked  at  the  news  The  spokesman  ex- 
pres-sed  assurance  that  the  slaying  had  no 
connection  with  the  union  or  last  months 
election 

Mr  Boyle  s  statement  said,  in  part:  'I  do 
not  know  at  this  time  what  caused  the 
deaths  of  Brother  Yablonskl.  his  wife  and 
his  daughter,  but  whatever  the  cause,  the 
violent  deaths  of  three  members  of  the  Ya- 
bl..nski  family  can  only  be  called  a  tragedy 

orFES-S    COOPtRATION 

He  added.  As  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  I  offer  the  fullest  cooperation  to  the 
authorities  of  all  facilities  of  our  organUa- 
tion    to    try    to    resolve    the    cause    of    these 

deaths  ■  , 

Mr  Y'ablonskls  announcement  last  May  /9 
uf  his  candidacy  took  milon  leaders  by  sur- 
prise Standing  In  the  Mayflower  Hotel  In 
Wu.shington.  the  bushy-browed  Mr.  Yablon- 
skl whose  nickname  was  Jock,  charged  Mr. 
Bovle  the  incumbent  president,  with  •shock- 
ing ineptitude  and  pascivlty"  In  not  pressing 
more  vigorously  for  mine  safety  reforms  and 
accused  him  of  adopting  an  'abject,  follow- 
the-leader  posture  toward  the  coal  Industry. 

In  the  room  at  the  time  were  Ralph  Nader, 
the  automobile  safety  and  consumer  advo- 
cate who  had  recently  criticized  the  leader- 
ship of  the  United  Mine  Workers  for  what 
he  termed  iw  lack  of  militancy  on  miner 
health  and  safety  reforms. 
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Mr.  Yablonskl  also  charged  that  Mr.  Boyle 
was  running  a  •dictatorial"  and  "decaying" 
administration  that  was  Tlddled  with  fear. ' 

AID    IN    WEST    VIIIGINIA 

Mr.  Yablonskl's  campaign.  In  the  days  that 
followed,  also  drew  the  support  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller  4th.  the  Democratic  Secretary  of 
State  of  West  Virginia,  and  Representative 
Ken  Hechler  a  Democrat  from  West  Virginia 
who  i.s  a  bitter  critic  of  Mr.  Boyle's  leadership. 
Today  after  learning  of  Mr.  Yablonskl's 
death  Mr.  Rockefeller  said:  "I  was  very 
strongly  moved  by  his  intensity  and  commit- 
ment to  making  the  life  of  the  coal  miner 
better.  And  if  the  life  of  the  coal  miner 
does  get  better— and  I  think  It  will — Jock 
Yablonskl  will  deserve  a  lot  of  the  credit." 
Mr.  Hech'.er  termed  the  slaylngs  a  "trag- 
edv"  and  said: 

■'His  candidacy  helped  spur  a  number  of 
policy  changes  at  the  United  Mine  Workers 
headquarters  and  forced  the  top  leadership 
to  get  behind  the  stronger  coal  mine  health 
and  s;Jety  legislation  and  other  reforms  at 
least  prior  to  the  Dec   9  election. 

•Coal  miners  throughout  the  nation  owe 
Joseph  Yablonskl  a  lasting  debt  for  his  cour- 
age in  speaking  out  for  the  right*  of  the 
rank  and  file  coal  miners  to  be  represented 
by  a  clean  and  strong  union." 

Tlie  challenge  posed  to  Mr.  Boyle  by  Joseph 
Albert  Yablonskl  was  the  first  real  one  raised 
within  the  union  since  1926.  when  John 
Brophy  unsuccessfully  opposed  John  L,  Lewis, 
the  union's  fiery,  long-time  president  who 
died  last  June  11  at  the  age  of  89. 

Mr,  Boyle,  who  had  held  the  presidency 
since  1963,  was  the  head  of  a  union  with 
110,000  active  members  and  about  40,000  re- 
tired but  voting  member*  In  more  than  1.300 
locals  In  23  states  and  four  Canadian 
provlncee. 

He  had  been  groomed  for  the  Job  by  Mr. 
Lewis.  However,  although  successful  In  nego- 
tiating larger  wage  Increases  In  recent  year*, 
he  found  that  his  constituency  was  ahead  of 
Us  leadership  In  demanding  more  bargain- 
ing emphasis  on  working  conditions. 

Among  the  rank  and  file  demands  were 
improved  mine  safety,  a  guaranteed  wage 
that  would  compel  operators  to  end  the 
method  under  which  miners  can  be  called 
to  work  with  little  notice  and  receive  pay  for 
anywhere  from  one  to  six  days  a  ■R-eek. 

NEW    6-YEA«    TERM 

In  the  balloting.  Mr.  Boyle  was  returned  to 
office  for  another  five-year  term  by  a  vote  of 
81,066  to  45,872  for  Mr.  Yablonskl. 

Mr.  Yablonskl.  whose  father  was  killed  In 
a  mine  accident  In  1933.  was  born  In  Pitts- 
burgh on  March  3,  1910.  He  began  working  In 
the  mines  In  1925,  when  he  was  15  years  old, 
turning  his  earnings  over  to  his  family. 

After  serving  as  a  picket  and  union  orga- 
nizer, he  was  elected  president  of  a  local  In 
1934.  Then  he  was  elected  to  represent  15,000 
workers  on  the  executive  board  of  District  6. 
He  was  a  workers'  representative  In  Wash- 
ington from  1934  to  1942. 

In  the  latter  year  he  was  elected  to  the 
international  executive  board,  representing 
35.000  miners  from  District  6,  in  a  post  that 
he  has  held  continuously  through  seven  elec- 
tions. 

CALLED    TROUBLE    SHOOTER 

In  1958,  Mr.  Yablonskl  was  also  elected 
president  of  District  5,  but  was  forced  out  by 
Mr.  Boyle  In  1966.  He  said  several  times  dur- 
ing last  year's  campaign  that  his  decision  to 
oppose  Mr.  Boyle  for  the  union  presidency 
was  made  at  that  time.  Mr.  Yablonskl  had 
run  without  authorization  from  headquar- 
ters for  the  vice-presidency  In  1964. 

Over  the  years.  Mr.  Yablonskl  earned  a 
reputation  as  a  fair  and  effective  trouble 
shooter. 

His  campaign  against  Mr.  Boyle  was 
marked  by  a  series  of  lawsuits  alleging  un- 
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fair  tactics  and  by  an  attack  on  Mr.  Yablon- 
skl in  a  hotel  in  Springfield,  III.,  where  he 
was  knocked  unconscious  by  a  karate  blow 
to  the  neck. 

After  his  defeat,  Mr.  Yablonskl  requested 
that  the  ballots  and  records  of  the  election 
be  Impounded.  He  alleged  that  there  had 
been  voting  irregularities,  but  his  request 
was  denied  by  the  Lat>or  Department. 

He  had  expressed  some  fear  for  his  safety 
during  his  campaign,  and  the  Incident  In  the 
Springfield  hotel  left  him  convinced  there 
was  a  conspiracy  against  him. 

But  he  was  prepared  for  defeat  in  the 
election. 

"If  I  lose,"  he  said.  "I'm  still  a  member  of 
the  international  executive  bo.ird  and  I'll 
play  the  devil's  advocate." 

[From  the   Evening  Star,  Jan.   7.   19701 

Town  Used  to  Trouble — Clarksviixe  Miners 

Silent  on  Slayincs 

(By  James  Doyle) 

CLAEK.SVILI.E.  Pa.— The  slag-scarred  hills  of 
southwestern  Pennsylvania  are  covered  with 
snow  these  days,  and  the  ruined  earth  be- 
neath Is  deceptively  peaceful.  There  is  trouble 
m  these  hills,  but  a  visitor  could  pass  by  and 
never  know. 

Jock  Yablonskl's  big  fieldstone  house  on 
the  hill  outside  this  town  is  framed  by  snow- 
topped  trees — a  quiet  and  lonely  scene. 

A  single  police  car  is  standing  by  on  the 
road  below,  and  a  lonely  volunteer  policeman 
Is  In  front  of  the  house.  Once  In  a  while  a 
newsman  from  Washington  cr  New  York  or 
Cleveland  happens  by,  looks  at  the  decorated 
Christmas  tree  through  the  living  room  win- 
dow, circles  the  property  and  continues  on 
his  way.  There  are  very  few  sightseers. 

ClarksvlUe  was  very  quiet,  as  usual,  yester- 
day. True,  there  were  a  few  mere  miners  on 
hand  at  the  American  station  and  at  Steve 
Kochls'  store  than  on  the  average  day,  be- 
cause the  nearby  Gateway  Mine  was  shut 
down.  But  the  bars  were  quiet  and  the  streets 
were  emptied  by  the  moist,  biting  wind. 

TOWN    tJSED    TO    TROUBLE 

This  town  is  used  to  trouble.  It  is  used  to 
the  fact  that  fathers,  husbands  and  brothers 
go  Into  the  ground  every  working  day  to 
scratch  out  the  coal,  to  face  the  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  the  methane  and  the  chance  of 
a  spark  that  could  kill  everybody  in  the  hole, 
and  at  the  very  least  to  face  the  debilitating 
effect  of  coal  -lust  and  the  disease  known  as 
"black  lung." 

Things  are  better  than  they  were.  There 
wac  a  time.  In  the  1930s  when  these  men  were 
boys,  that  the  mines  Just  shut  down  com- 
pletely and  the  steel  companies  tore  up  or 
burned  the  towns.  In  those  days,  Just  across 
the  Monongahela  River  from  here,  at  places 
like  Connellsvllle,  men  moved  their  families 
into  the  fllth-rldden  coke  ovens  that  had 
been  abandoned,  and  families  existed  in  there 
for  months,  sometimes  years. 

The  miners  aren't  saying  very  much  about 
the  Yablonskl  murders.  Everybody  here  knew 
Jock  and  his  wife  and  their  25-year-old 
daughter  Charlotte,  but  for  a  long  time  now 
the  Yablonskls  have  lived  in  a  different  world. 
He  was  off  campaigning  against  the 
United  Mine  Workers  leaders  much  of  the 
time  last  year,  and  even  before  that,  when 
Jock  was  one  of  those  close-in  leaders  him- 
self, his  life  was  elsewhere. 

Many  of  the  men  Just  dont  want  to  talk 
about  Jock's  murder  with  reporters;  at  least 
they  dont  want  to  give  their  names. 

Joe  Kreon  is  an  exception.  A  short  aind 
rugged  man  with  red  face  and  curly  white 
hair,  Kreon  Is  president  of  the  local  union, 
number  6330. 

"When  I  beard  about  it,  I  cried.  I'm  not 
ashamed  to  tell  you."  he  said,  standing  on 
the  main  street  In  front  of  the  volunteer 
fire  department. 


"I  hope  to  hell  they  catch  the  guy  who 
did  it,  right  away  today,"  he  added.  "The 
black  pan  of  it  is  it  looks  bad  for  the 
UMW." 

Kreon  pKDlnted  to  a  bystander.  "As  he  says, 
It  looks  like  a  professional  Job." 

Kreon  is  on  the  union  payroll  and  he 
doesn't  think  UMW  President  Tony  Boyle  or 
his  colleagues  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 
He  was  standing  at  the  firehouse  at  1  p.m 
because  he  had  called  a  union  meeting  to 
see  what  the  Gateway  miners  wanted  to  do 
about  working. 

Two  roving  pickets  had  showed  up  at  the 
mine  after  midnight  yesterday  mormng.  tell- 
ing the  third-shift  men  to  go  home  because 
of  Jock  Yablonski.  Kreon  was  going  to  take  a 
vote  on  whether  the  men  should  go  back 
to  work. 

A  third-shift  miner  arrived  for  the  meet- 
ing and  told  about  the  night  before  at  Gate- 
way. "The  pickets  were  late,"  he  said.  "I 
was  on  the  company  property  and  I  already 
had  my  lantern  when  they  come. 

'I  turn  around  and  went  back.  We  don't 
cross  picket  lines  in  this  union.  We  never 
have  and  we  never  will." 

More  men  were  arriving,  Kreon  would  tell 
each  new  group  they  couldnt  tise  the  fire- 
house  "because  the  FBI  and  the  state  cops 
took  It  over." 

••We  got  to  use  this  place."  he  would  say. 
pointing  to  the  frigid  Interior  of  a  vacant 
storefront. 

KILLINGS  DEPIXlRED 

"It's  a  danged  shame."  said  a  tall,  beefy 
man  In  a  lumber  Jacket.  He  was  talking  about 
the  kllUnss. 

"If  thev  had  something  against  him.  why'd 
they  go  "and  kill  his  wife  and  the  girl?" 

"It's  getting  so's  you  can't  run  for  office 
In  this  country."  said  another  miner.  "Like 
that  guy  who  shot  Kennedy." 

"What  about  the  guys  behind  the  guys 
who  done  it?"  asked  a  slender  man  who 
looked  to  be  younger  than  the  others,  per- 
haps 40. 

As  more  men  gathered,  Kreon  began  the 
business  of  the  meeting  out   on   the  street, 

"What  are  we  going  to  do?"  someone  asked. 

"What  do  the  sons  want  us  to  do?"  Kreon 
replied,  referring  to  a  statement  on  the  radio 
that  Ken  and  Chip  Yablonskl  had  pleaded 
against  any  work  stoppage  sponsored  by  the 
UKfW  leadership. 

"Go  back  to  work,"  said  a  little  balding 
man. 

"I  say  that's  what  we  do,  at  midnight  to- 
night." Kreon  said 

Now  there  were  30  or  40  men  on  the  street 
and  m  the  store.  There  are  400  men  in  Local 
6330. 

Kreon  ushered  everybody  inside  and  started 
the  meeting,  which  lasted  2  minutes  and  35 
seconds. 

BACK  TO  WORK 

As  the  men  poured  out,  Kreon  told  a  wait- 
ing reporter,  "We  took  a  voice  vote.  There 
were  no  abstentions.  We  go  back  to  work  at 
midnight." 

One  of  the  first  men  out  the  door  had  said 
to  his  departing  brothers,  '•'What  the  hell 
did  you  want  to  go  and  vote  to  work  for?" 

He  got  no  answer. 

Kreon  was  asked  what  would  happen  if 
the  roving  pickets  showed  at  Gateway  mine. 
"That  I  can't  say."  he  replied. 

Down  at  Prederlcktown,  Yablonskl's  friend. 
Mike  TrotKivich.  was  sitting  in  the  old  Ya- 
blonski campaign  headquarters  organizing 
walkouts  bv  telephone. 

When  he  got  the  word  of  Local  6330's 
vote  he  shrugged.  "Whose  local  Is  that. 
Kreons?"  he  asked.  "He's  one  of  Boyle's  dust 
committees.  Send  pickets  to  Gateway  tonight 
for  the  third  shift."  he  said  to  an  aide. 

In  his  lapel.  Trobovlch  was  wearing  « 
black-and-white  button  with  a  skull  and 
crossbones  above  a  pair  of  black  lungs. 

"Stop  Murder,"  it  said. 
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Closz   PRtrfTO  THBt^riNio   uf    Phonb   Call 
(By  Fred  Barnes i 

Washincton.  Pa  — PennsyU.inla  stale  po- 
lice reve.iled  today  that  two  more  expended 
bulleti  had  been  found  In  Ihe  bedroom  o( 
slftin  United  Mine  Workers  Insurgent  Joseph 
A  Y.iblonsltl  und  there  are  sirong  Inchna- 
tioiis  the  triple  murder  was  committed  with 
u  pSatol  and  a  rifle 

Capt  J-Tseph  Snyder  said  at  his  tlr«t  brief- 
ing since  the  bodies  of  Yablonskl  his  wl!e 
anJ  d.iviehter  were  found  Monday  that  a  lead 
slug,  probablv  38-c:Uiber,  and  a  copper-Jack- 
eted bullet,  probably  3n-raliber  were  found 
in  the  bednx>m  o!   Mr    .-'.nd  Mrs    Yablonski 

Asked  if  tlus  meant  two  persons  were 
Involved  m  the  murders.  Snyder  said  This 
could  be  supposed    It  Is  not  conclusive" 

He  aUo  repealed  that  Yablonskl  was  found 
with  several  unused  shotgun  shells  under  his 
body  and  apparently  had  been  shot  while 
he  WAS  reaching  for  a  shotgun  near  the 
wmdowsin  of  his  bedroom 

PtLXIORlNIs   THRIAIKNED 

rfnyder  also  said  that  a  threatening  phone 
call  was  received  yesterday  altermon  at  the 
Cinnonsburg.  Pn  .  home  of  Marion  PelU- 
griiu.  a  UMW  District  5  official  and  close 
friend  of  Yablonski 

The  caller  told  PelUgrlnrs  wife  that  the 
PeUigrlnl  family  was  '  next  on  the  list,  " 
Snyder  said 

Pellegnm  testined  belt  re  a  federal  grand 
Jurr  in~  Waahington  D  C  In  November  con- 
cerning the  alleged  embezzlement  of  union 
fundi  lor  u.s«  m  the  ree'.ecnon  campaign  of 
union  President  W  A  iTonyi  Boyle  who 
defeated  YabloiLski  liiot  month  In  a  bitter 
campaign 

Pellegrini  told  the  grand  jury  that  he  had 
been  asked  to  hand  in  a  phony  »2  500  voucher 
f.jr  orgaiiLiing  expenses  ajid  that  the  money 
Ul«r  was  channeled  into  Boyle  s  campaign 
Snyder  said  FBI  agents  have  been  on  hand 
monitoring  operations  at  the  Investigation 
headquarters  in  nearby  Clarkiville,  near  the 
spot  where  the  shootings  occurred  Snyder 
aaid  agents  are  ofBclally  a  part  of  the  cas« 
now  and  a  field  agent  in  charge  waii  con- 
ferring with  state  police  this  morumg 

Atty.  Gen  John  N  Mitchell  told  the  FBI 
last  night  to  enter  the  ca^e  actively  Agents 
had  been  involved  in  the  investigation  ear- 
lier— but  not  on  an     active"  basis 

Dissident  mine  workers  meanwhile  were 
mounting  a  campaign  today  to  shut  down 
America's  coal  mines'  until  union  leaders 
tak«  lie  detector  tests  and  disavow  any  part 
m  the  murders  of   the  Yablonskis 

Capt  Snyder  expressed  some  bafBement 
about   the  evidence  m   the  ca.'ie 

He  s*ld  he  was  pu22led  why  .vssalianti* 
who  went  in  there  to  kill  them  would  let 
the  air  out  of  the  tires  '  of  the  cars  in  the 
driveway,  'and  also  spend  time  cutting 
wires"  which  were  telephone  and  television 
connections   leading   from   the   house 

He  said  he  thinks  Yablonskl  reached  for. 
but  never  grasped,  the  shoticun  near  his  bed 
He  said  Yablonskl  had  the  unloaded  shot- 
fun  and  a  rifle  in  the  bedroom  Earlier,  po- 
lice sources  Indicated  the  setond  weap^jn 
was  a  22-callber  rifle 

Snyder  said  he  couldn  t  state  that  caliber 
certainly,  but  that  he  is  convltieed  the  ex- 
pended copper  bullet  was  not  from  either 
Yablonskl  weapon  Yablonskl's  shotgun,  he 
noted,  was  unloadeil 

Snyder  said  police  have  interviewed  many 
Yablonskl  acquaintances  about  the  slaylngs. 
and  of  course  many  of  them  are  union  ofll- 
cia;s'   but  he  declined  to  name  them 

Concerning  the  call  to  Pellegrinis  home. 
Snyder  commented:  "Whether  thl*  waa  a 
crank  call  or  something  serious.  I  don't  know 
at  this  time  "  He  added  that  sUte  police 
are  now  patrolling  la  the  vicinity  of  the 
Pellegrini  residence — and  protecting  the 
h<->me  bere  ot  Tablonski's  son  Kenneth. 


Meanwhile,  many  mines  In  a  three-state 
area   were   closed   by  a  wildcat  shutdown 

At  a  meeting  of  West  Virginia  mlneri  in 
Monongah  W  Va  last  night.  130  Yablon- 
skl supporters  unanimously  endorsed  a  shut- 
down until  UMW  district  and  aalioual  lead- 
ers take  lie  detector  tests 

It  called  for  all  UMW  International  and 
distrlc;  oftlcers  to  voluntarily  submit  to  lie 
detector  tests  and  to  state  they  were  In  no 
way   involved   In   the   murders 

In  Washington,  the  UMW  had  no  com- 
ment, but  prepared  to  Hiinounce  a  IIU'.OOO 
reward  for  InformaUon  leading  to  the  arrest 
and  conviction  ot  Yablonskl  s  killers 

Harry  Patrick  of  Monongah,  leader  of  the 
insurgent  movement,  said  this  niornini;  We 
mean  lo  keep  the  mines  out  We  are  going 
to  spread    it   until   we  ve  eoi    tlient  all   out 

An  e.-.t.m,iied  50  org.mlzers  .•spread  across 
the  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  coal 
fields     settm?    up   roving    picket    lines 

By  long  tradition,  miners  will  not  cross  a 
picket  line  at  a  change  ot  shifts  een  If  the 
line  consists  ot  one  miner  It  was  thLs  tactic 
that  shut  down  a  number  of  mines  begin- 
ning at  midnight  Tuestiay 

A  telephone  check  Indicated  ."Imost  all 
mlne.s  in  Northern  We.-,t  Virginia  were  closed 
today  The  Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  International  had  spotty  reports  of 
shutdowns  In  Ohio  and  PeniusyUania  where 
7.000  miners  reportedly  slaye<l  home  yei- 
terdav 

The  figure  was  put  at  10,000  today  by  UPI 
The  Yablonikl  family  yesterday  asked  that 
the    lit. ion    leadership    not    call    :i.  memorial 
s'rlke 

Kev  Yablonskl  aides  said  today  they  were 
cont.acting  union  Insurgents  m  Illinois.  In- 
diana Kentucky  Virginia  and  southern  West 
Virginia  In  an  attempt  to  shut  down  mines 
In  thitoe  areas 

UMW  olticlals  have  denied  that  the  mur- 
ders were  related  In  any  way  to  the  union 
or  itvi  recent  presidential  election 

•  If  they  are  so  sure  that  the  orktanl/atlon 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  murder  all  they 
have  to  do  is  answer  one  simple  question," 
said  a  cicwe  friend  of  Yablonskl.  Mike  Trobo- 
vitch  of  Fredencktown.  Pa  -  What  do  you 
know    about    the    kiUings^    Tliat  s    the   only 

question  "  ,traT 

The  insurgents  sent  a  telegram  to  UMW 
headquarters  In  Washington  DC  demand- 
ing Boyle's  resignation 

SOYLE    Stea    NO    LINK 

Boyle  told  a  CBS  radio  newsman  today 
there'  was  no  link  between  the  bitterly 
fought   election   and   the  shootings 

The  election  Is  over  Why  should  anyone 
want  to  kill  Yablonskl.  his  wife  and  his 
daughter''"  Boyle  asked. 

The   union   leader  said  he  would  welcome 
any    kind    of    investigation    of    the    union- 
People   say   I   have   a  corrupt   union 

■  I  took  over  what  John  L  Lewis  built  up 
and  It  s  no  better  or  no  worie  than  It  was 
then.  "  he  said 

In  Washington.  Mitchell  ordered  the  FBI 
to  Join  state  troopers  and  the  local  sheriff 
In  the  investigation 

"The  investigation  was  being  undertaken 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  three 
deaths  In  any  way  involve  federally  pro- 
tected rights  of  labor  union  members." 
Mitchell  said  He  acted  aft«r  PennsylvaxUa 
Gov  Raymond  P.  Shafer  telephoned  him 
asking  for  federal  assUtance  and  after  meet- 
ing with  Joseph  L  Bauh  Jr  .  the  Washington 
attorney  who  advised  Yablonskl  In  his  court 
stUts  against  Boyle. 

Mitchell  acted  under  a  labor  law  provision 
protecting  persons  Involved  In  union  elec- 
tions—a  provision  which  Rauh  had  been 
citing  for  montba  as  a  reason  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  move  against  Boyle 

Yablonskl.  59.  a  member  of.  the  union's 
•xecuuve    board     wa«    found  jdVot   to   death 


at  his  ClarksvlUe  home  on  Monday.  He  had 
been  shot  five  times. 

His  wife  Margaret,  57.  and  his  daughter 
Charlotte.  25.  were  also  lound  dead,  each 
with  two  bullet  wounds  Police  said  they 
had  been  dead  'J  or  4  days. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan   7   1970) 
Mitchell  Okdkrs  FBI  To  Join   Inquiry 

Into  Yabionski  Slayinos 
Wa.shington.  January  6 —  Attorney  Gen- 
eral John  N  Mitchell  ordered  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  today  to  "actively 
enter  the  investigation  concerning  the  death 
of  Joseph  .\  Yablonskl.  his  wife  and  his 
daughter.  He  acted  under  the  Landrum- 
Grlffln  Act.  which  grants  Federal  protection 
in  union  elections 

Mr  Mitchell.  In  an  announcement  late  In 
the  day  said  that  he  had  ordered  the  Inquiry 
"at  the  request  of  Gov  Raymond  P.  Shafer 
of  Pennsylvania"  to  "determine  whether  or 
not  the  three  deaths  In  any  way  Involved  fed- 
erally proitfCteU  rights  of  lalxir  union  mem- 
bers " 

•The  F  B  I  "  Mr  Mitchell  said,  "will  also 
continue  t.)  cooperate  with  Pennsylvania 
state  and  loc.ii  authorities  m  their  investi- 
gation of  the  crime  and  will  make  available 
Its  laboratory,  Ideiitlflcallon  faclUtles  and 
other  resources  " 

The  Attorney  General's  directive.  Issued  at 
abfjut  6  30  P  M  ,  came  two  hours  after  Mr. 
Mitchell  met  with  Joseph  L  Rauh  Jr.  Mr. 
Yablonskls  lawver  During  the  meeting.  Mr 
Rauh  a-=ked  for  a  full  F  B  I  investigation' 
of  the  murders 

After  meeting  with  Mr  Mitchell  for  about 
30  minutes.  Mr  Rauh  told  reporters: 

"I  think  the  probabilities  are  clear  here 
that  this  was  an  election-connected  crime, 
and  probabilities  are  all  that's  necessary  for 
the  Attorney  General  to  act  " 

He  said  that  state  and  local  police  forces 
would  be  unable  to  solve  the  crime  "without 
acce.ss  to  the  inside  of  this  union,  without 
undercover    men    all    over    the    country." 

Such  help,  he  Indicated,  could  be  provlde<l 
readily  by  the  P  B  I ' 

After  criticizing  the  Justice  and  Labor  De- 
partments for  what  he  called  "ley  Indiffer- 
ence "  to  the  hotly  contested  union  election 
and  the  slain  candidate's  request  for  Federal 
protection.  Mr   Rauh  said 

•  The  fight  agiUnst  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers WAS  not  over  It  was  Just  beginning  when 
Joe  Yablonskl  was  killed  • 

He  referred  to  two  pending  sulti  against 
the  union  leadership,  one  alleging  corruption 
in  the  union  and  the  other  contesting  the 
election  won  by  Mr  Boyle 

Union  Reward  Offe« 

CLARKSVILLE,  Pa  .  Jan.  6  —The  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  accused  by  the  family  of 
Joseph  A  Yablonskl  of  complicity  In  his  mur- 
der and  tbat  of  his  wife  and  daughter  here. 
Will  offer  a  "subsUntlal  "  reward — perhaps 
$100.000— for  the  apprehension  and  convic- 
tion of  their  killers,  union  sources  said  today. 

An  announcement  of  the  award,  which 
union  officials  In  Washington  said  they  began 
planning  yesterday  shortly  after  discovery  of 
Mr.  Yablonskl's  murder.  Is  expected  to  be 
made  tomorrow  at  union  headquarters  In  the 
District  of  Columbia 

Mr  Yablonskl  was  defeated  by  the  union 
president.  W.  A.  (Tonyi  Boyle,  last  month  in 
the  most  divisive  election  campaign  in  the 
coal  union's  history. 

Union  officials  said  that  the  mine  workers' 
28-member  international  executive  board,  of 
which  Mr.  Yablonskl  was  a  member,  was  be- 
ing polled  by  telephone  today  to  obtain  ap- 
proval of  the  HOO.OOO  reward. 

Union  spokesmen  disclosed  the  reward  offer 
in  response  to  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Boyle  from 
Representative  Ken  Hechler.  Democrat  of 
West   Virginia,    who  supported   Mr.   Yatolon- 
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skis  bitter  struggle  to  reform  the  mine  union 
aiul  to  oust  Its  present  le.ndership. 

Mr  Hechler  called  on  Mr.  Boyle  to  post  a 
5100.000  reward.  He  said  that  that  would 
be  "in  the  best  .nterests  of  all  members  of 
the  U  MW..  whose  status  has  been  Improved 
so  much  by  Mr.  Yablonskl's  efforts." 

The  Pennsylvania  state  police  established  a 
.special  12-man  substation  at  the  volunteer 
hre  department  in  this  rural  community  to- 
day to  coordinate  what  was  ilescrlbed  as  "a 
major  Uivestigatlon"  :nt(>--rhe  death  of  Mr. 
Yablonskl.  who  was  .shot  to  death  with  his 
wife  and  daughter  Although  the  murders 
were  discovered  yesterday,  it  is  believed  that 
the  shootings  occurred  on  New  Year's  Eve. 

But  Capt  Joseph  C  Snyder,  the  Troop  B 
commander  at  nearby  Washington.  Pa.,  di- 
rector of  the  murder  investigation,  said  that 
the  police  so  far  lacked  a  "possible  moUve"  or 
a  single  Investigative  lead,  other  than  the 
nine  bullets  recovered  from  the  murder  scene. 

No  weapon  and  no  expended  cartridge  cases 
were  found,  and  there  were  no  reports  of  any 
unusual  visitors  or  activities  in  this  remote 
southwestern  Pennsylvania  coal  lown  of  1.000 

persons.  .•       . 

Five  of  the  nine  bullets  taken  from  the 
bodies  of  the  victims  during  a  post-mortem  at 
the  Washington  Hospital  and  others  dug  out 
of  the  mattresses  on  which  the  sleeping  Ya- 
blonskl family  was  murdered  were  sent  today 
to  the  state  police  crime  laboratory  in  Harrls- 
burg  for  ballistic  tests. 

The  tests  may  disclose  whether  more  than 
one  weapon  was  used. 

Captain  Snyder  said  that  until  those  tests 
were  completed  he   'would  not  substantiate" 

I  assertions  by  other  police  sources  here  that 

there  was  circumstantial  evidence  there  had 
been  more  than  one  killer. 
LONG    investigation    PREDICTED 

--  In  Harrisburg.  James  Cox,  the  state  police 

3  public  Information   officer,  said   today   that 

X  "this  Is  going  to  be  a  long  Investigation  and— 

not  at  all  to  our  liking— probably  a  very  slow 

one." 

An  autopsy  completed  early  this  morning, 
about  12  hours  after  the  bodies  were  dis- 
covered yesterday  at  about  noon  by  Mr.  Yab- 
lonskl's oldest  son.  Kenneth,  disclosed  that 
Mr.  Yablonskl.  59.  had  been  shot  five  times 
in  his  bed  with  a  .38-callber  pistol. 

It  was  an  attack  that  the  police  said  bore 
the  marks  of  "an  act  of  vengeance,"  and  Mr. 
Yablonskl's  two  surviving  sons  and  the  Wash- 
ington County  coroner,  Farrell  Jackson,  an 
old  friend  of  the  murdered  union  official, 
were  using  such  words  today  as  "execution" 
and  "assassination"  to  describe  the  killings. 

A  series  of  spontaneous  miners'  strikes 
broke  out  today  in  the  coal  fields  south  and 
west  of  Pittsburgh  and  at  scattered  mines  in 
West  Virginia  and  Ohio,  where  Mr.  Yablon- 
skl had  the  greatest  strength  In  his  six- 
month  election  battle  with  Mr.  Boyle. 

[From   the   New   York  "Hmes.   Jan.   9.    1970] 

Ft'Li -Scale  '   Inquiry   Into  Mine  Election 

Ordered  bt  Shultz 

(By  Ben  A.  Franklin) 

Washington. — Secretary  of  Labor  George 
P  Shultz  ordered  today  a  "full-scale  Inves- 
tigation "  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  election  In  which  Joseph  A.  Ya- 
blonskl was  defeated  by  the  incumbent 
union   president.  W.   A.    (Tony)    Boyle. 

The  order  came  as  the  union  offered  a 
$50,000  reward  for  the  apprehension  and 
conviction  of  the  killer  or  killers  of  Mr.  Ya- 
blonskl and  his  wife  and  daughter,  who  were 
found  murdered  in  their  home  Monday. 

Mr.  Shultz's  action  followed  an  announce- 
ment by  the  union  that  It  would  waive  all 
legal  rights  under  the  Landrum-Oriffin  Act 
and  cooperate  in  the  investigation,  which  it 
earlier  opi>osed. 

Agreement  on  the  voluntary  investigatory 
procedure  was  reached  today  during  a  con- 
ference of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  W   J. 


Usery.  Mr.  Boyle  and  the  mine  workers' 
general  counsel,  Edward  Carey.  Spokesmen 
said  the  Investigation  would  begin  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Yablonskl's  sons,  Kenneth  and  Joseph 
A.  Jr.,  both  lawyers,  have  charged  that  their 
father,  mother  and  sister  were  murdered 
by  "professional  assassins"  as  an  "out- 
growth" of  Mr.  Yablonskl's  campaign  to  oust 
Mr.  Boyle. 

The  insurgent  union  candidate  accused  the 
union  president  during  the  campaign  of 
being  a  "dictator"  and  an  "embezzler  of 
union  funds."" 

Before  his  death,  which  the  Pennsylvania 
state  police  believe  may  have  occurred  dur- 
ing the  night  of  Dec.  30-31.  Mr.  Yablonskl 
had  also  filed  with  the  Labor  Department 
100  separate  complaints  of  pre-election  vote 
fraud  by  incumbent  U.M.W.  officicls. 

Last  Dec.  18.  he  added  to  this  other  al- 
legations of  violations  of  Federal  fair  elec- 
tion laws  affecting  unions. 

•'INTFCRITY    ANP    HONESTY" 

At  a  news  conference  this  afternoon  in 
the  basement  of  the  union  headquarters 
here,  Mr.  Carey,  the  union  counsel,  said  the 
Issuing  of  the  invitation  to  the  Labor  De- 
partment to  conduct  its  investigation  "ob- 
viously would  not  be  done  if  this  were  not 
an  election  held  "with  the  highest  degree  of 
Integrity  and  honesty." 

Secretary  Shultz  disclosed  yesterday  that 
the  department  was  reconsidering"  its 
earlier  position  that  it  could  not  intervene 
in  the  election  dispute  until  perhaps  March 
or  April,  after  Mr.  Yablonskl  had  exhausted 
appeal  remedies. 

The  theory  in  the  department  is  that  Mr. 
Yablonskl's  death  makes  the  statutory  wait- 
ing period  a  moot  point. 

Mr.  Carey  said  the  reason  for  the  $50,000 
reward  and  the  waiver  of  all  legal  rights  to 
delay  a  Federal  investigation  of  the  union 
election  was  "that  a  great  deal  of  misinfor- 
mation is  being  carried  across  the  pages  of 
the  newspapers  In  the  United  States"  and 
on  radio  and  television. 

"NO  APOLOGIES"" 

"We  make  no  apologies  to  anyone."  the 
union  lawyer  said,  "especially  to  those  en- 
paged  in  wild  speculation." 

Mr.  Yablonskl's  lawyer.  Joseph  L.  Rauh 
Jr..  Issued  a  statement  declaring  that  "what 
is  required  now  Is  a  Joint  Justice  and  Labor 
Department  Investigation  of  corruption  and 
violence  In  the  United  Mine  Workers,  and  of 
the  massive  expenditures  of  union  funds  dur- 
ing the  election  campaign,  as  well  as  the 
election-day  fraud." 

On  Capitol  Hill,  there  were  also  demands 
for  an  Investigation  of  the  UMW.  that 
would  go  far  beyond  the  disputed  election. 
Senator  Robert  P.  Orlffin  of  Michigan,  the 
assistant  Republican  minority  leader,  who 
was  an  author  of  the  Landrum-Grlffln  Act. 


IFrom    the    Philadelphia    Evening    Bulletin 

Jan.  9,  1970] 

UMW  Threats  Ignored  by  Labor  Depart.ml.si 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Washington  — Six  months  before  Jock  Y.»- 
blonski  was  murdered  In  his  bedroom,  he 
pleaded  with  the  Labor  Department  for  a 
full  investigation  of  attempts  to  intimidate 
him  into  dropping  his  campaign  for  the 
United  Mine  Workers  presidency. 

The  appeal  was  delivered  by  his  attcrnev 
Joseph  Rauh.  who  vfarned  Secretary  of  Labor 
George  Shultz  that  if  the  Government  did 
not    intercede.   Shultz   might   have   Yablon- 
skl's murder  on  his  conscience. 

PROPHETIC    WARNING 

Thib  warning  was  made  In  a  grim,  private 
con\ersaiion  between  Rauh  and  Shultz  af- 
ter Yablonskl  had  encountered  his  first 
violence  He  had  been  knocked  cold  from  be- 
hind by  a  karate  blow  after  a  meeUng  with 
miners  in  Illinois. 

The  next  day.  a  rally  organized  by  his  sup- 
porters in  Pennsylvania  was  broken  up  by  a 
squad  of  goons  waving  placards  supporting 
Tony  Boyle,  the  incumbent  union  presi- 
dent. 

During  his  private  huddle  with  Shultz, 
Rauh  made  documented  charges  of  these 
and  at  least  15  other  election  abuses.  In- 
cluding threats  against  Yablonskl's  support- 
ers. But  the  Secretary  of  Labor  refused  to 
order  an  Investigation. 

By  the  time  election  day  arrived  In  Decem- 
ber, Yablonskl  had  produced  detailed  charges 
of  more  than  100  federal  violations  by  the 
Boyle  machine.  On  four  separate  occasions, 
the  Lalx)r  Department  was  begged  to  step 
in  with  a  full  probe. 

RELATIVES    BITTER 

Now  embittered  Yablonskl  relatives  are 
saying  that  the  murder  of  the  defeated  union 
candidate,  his  wife  and  daughter  would  never 
have  occurred  if  his  enemies  had  not  been 
encouraged  by  the  Government's  apathy. 

Throughout  the  campaign,  Yablonskl  wa.s 
haunted  by  the  threat  of  violence.  He  even 
posted  guards  at  the  door  of  the  Washington 
news  conference  where  he  announced  his 
candidacy. 

He  would  not  campaign  at  all  In  Tennessee, 
home  state  of  pro-Boyle  "thugs'  who  had 
beaten  up  dissidents  at  the  union  s  conven- 
tions. 

During  the  final  months  of  the  campaign, 
a  mysterious  car  with  Tennessee  Ucense 
plates  was  seen  a  number  of  Umes  outside 
the  Yablonskl  home,  a  farm  in  southwest 
Pennsylvania.  Several  times  the  car  remained 
outside  all  night. 

BORROWED    FIREARMS 

Yablonskl  and  his  wife  both  disUked  guns 
and  never  kept  them  in  their  home.  But  af- 
ter the  omuious  appearance  of  the  Tennessee 
car  Yablonskl  borrowed  several  firearms  from 


was  an  autnor  oi  uie  i>auuruui-uiiii"'  «».v.     p^r.  laoionsKi  oorrowcu  dcvcjih  u-iti—»^^  • 
wrote    to    Senator    John    L.    McClellan    of      j^g  ^f  j^is  brothers  to  keep  in  the  hotise. 
Arkansas,   chairman   of   the   Permanent   In-    y  Alter  Boyle  won  the  election  by  a  two-to- 
vestlgatlons    Subcommittee,    "strongly    tirg-^p,^g  margin.  Yablonskl  charged  the  vote  had 

been  "stolen."  A  new  appeal  was  made  to 
the  Labor  Department  to  Impound  the  bal- 
lots and  begin  an  Immediate  probe  into  addi- 
tional violations  on  election  day. 

In   a    private    meeting   with   Rauh    before 


Ing"'  a  full-scale  Investigative  review  under 
all  aspects  of  the  act. 

INQUIRY  STUDIED 

A  Senate  labor  subcommittee  headed  by 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams  Jr  .  Democrat 
of  New  Jersey,  was  known  to  be  reviewing 
the  prospects  of  a  major  Inquiry. 

At  U.M.W.  headquarters,  Mr.  Carey  said 
that  the  angry  demands  of  Yablonskl  sup- 
porters that  top  union  leaders  submit  to  lie 
detector  tests  regarding  the  killings  would 
be  rejected  as  "a  htimlliatlon." 

More  than  20,000  pro-Yablonskl  miners 
were  In  the  third  day  of  a  wildcat  protest 
strike  that  began  with  the  discovery  of  the 
murders. 

Repeating  earlier  denials.  Mr.  Carey  de- 
clared today  that  "I  bet  my  very  life  that 
this  I  the  murders  I  Is  n6t  connected  with  the 
union." 


Christmas,  less  than  a  month  before  the  tri- 
ple killing,  department  officials  again  refused 
Yablonskl's  aides  also  were  told  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  that  a  federal  grand  Jury  m 
Washington  had  determined  there  was  sub- 
stance to  his  charge  that  money  had  been 
embezzled  from  the  union  treasury  to  be  used 
in  Boyle's  campaign.  Justice  officials  told  the 
Yablonskl  aides,  however,  that  they  had  de- 
cided not  to  seek  Indictments. 

LEWIS    LUrtmENANT 

Jock  Yablonskl  was  a  rugged  man  of  5S 
with  a  gravel  voice  and  a  gruff  manner.  He 
was  a  loval  lieutenant  of  John  L.  Lewis 
throughout  the  40  years  of  Lewis's  reign  as 
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the  Mlna  Workers'  preeideut  But  Uiinga 
cl'.ai'.j;M  when  Tony  Boyle  tCKik  o'.er  In  19C3. 

Lutil  7a  men  were  killed  in  a  dramatic 
mine  expkvslon  In  Not  1968.  Boyle  sought 
no  new  .'ed«nU  mine  safety  sUiudards.  Yet 
coal  mining  Ifl  the  nations  most  hazarduus 
occupauon.  more  dtin«{erous  e\en  Lban  police 
work  or  tire  Qghttng. 

Under  Boyle,  the  union  »a»  twice  con- 
victed of  an  antitf  ust  conspiracy  wiiu  tl.e  na- 
tion s  biggest  cci»l  companies. 

If  A  NT    MOnVES 

YablonskJ  was  torn  between  I'.ls  loyalty 
to  ll-.e  union  organiiallon  and  h'.s  desire  to 
see  the  UMW  again  become  a  powerful 
champion  of  the  miners"  Interest^  Fmnlly. 
he  decided  to  br«ik  with  Bovle 

Boyle  has  aald  that  he  believes  Yablonski  s 
murder  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  bitter 
elec'ton  campaign.  But  Yablonski's  reliUlves 
and  associates  bellere  that,  although  he  lot.; 
the  election,  there  still  were  reasons  why 
uni   a    hotheads    might    want    to    kill    him. 

Here  are  possible  motive.s-- 

Despite  his  leas.  Tablonskl  made  the  best 
showing  by  an  Insurgent  UMW  candidate 
in  nearly  50  years.  He  also  had  ple<lged  to 
continue  the  flght  for  reforms  pof^ibly  chal- 
leiicTlnit  Boyle  attain  in  the  next  election 

A  group  of  rank-and-nie  miners  under 
Yablonski  s  leadership,  had  filed  a  »16-mll- 
llon  federal  suit  against  Bovle  and  his  fellow 
offlcers.  charsflng  misuse  of  the  miners'  dues 
Yablon-skl  and  Ms  sasoctates  felt  that  the 
suit  had  an  excellent  chance  of  succeeding 

Becau.se  of  Yablon-ikl's  prodding  there  was 
still  an  outside  chance  that  the  Labor  De- 
partment might  ln»eetlgate  his  charges  and 
throw  out  the  December  electinn 

Now  that  Ysblonskl  Is  dead  along  with 
his  wire  and  daughter,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  see  whether  the  Federal  Oovernmeni  will 
go  ahead  with  the  investigation  Yablonski 
asked  for  but  which  the  UJ8.  refused  to  con- 
due*,  while  he  was  alive. 

(From  the  Wall  8tr«et  Journal.  Jan  9.  1970) 
Labok  DrrASTMiNT  To  Houo  I^^y^ESTIc^Tlo?«  or 

MiNsas'  ELKc-noN  at  Reqctst  or  Union 

The  Labor  Department  Is  launching  a 
■  full-icale  invesUgation"  of  last  ye.ir's  bit- 
terly contested  United  Mine  Workers  election. 

L^bor  Secreuiry  Shultz  gave  that  word  last 
night  within  hours  after  the  embattled  union 
asked  the  department  to  conduct  a  thorough 
fact-finding  InvesllgaUon." 

At  the  some  lime,  tlte  union  also  offered  a 
»60.000  reward  for  information  leudlug  to  the 
arre:>t  and  convlcUon  of  the  person  or  persons 
responsible  for  the  killings  of  UMW  official 
Joseph  Yablonski.  his  wlte  and  his  daughter. 
The  three  were  found  shot  to  death  In  their 
ClarfcsTllle.  Pa  .  home  on  Monday,  less  than  a 
month  after  Mr  Tablonskl  had  been  de- 
feated for  the  union  presidency  by  incum- 
bent W   A   (Tony)  Boyle 

.Meanwhile,  miners'  strikes  «!med  at  pres- 
suring law  enforcement  offlcl.ils  wcrklng  on 
the  YablonsB  slayings  were  beginning  to 
create  a  coal  supply  pinch  for  steel  producers 
and  some  utilities. 

In  Washington,  Edward  Cirey.  general 
counsel  for  the  UMW.  said  at  a  news  confer- 
ence that  the  request  for  au  Investigation  by 
the  department  was  made  by  Mr  Boyle  and 
other  union  officers  at  a  meeting  yesterday 
with  AsslsUnt  Labor  Secretary  W  J  Usery 
and  Laurence  Sllberman.  Lat>or  Department 
solicitor 

•  It  is  the  desire  of  the  officers  that  the 
I,tbor  Department  proceed  Immediately  to 
determine  that  the  election  was  conducted 
fairly  and  honestly,'  Mr  Carey  said  "We 
have  offered  to  make  available  to  depart- 
ment inveeugators  any  and  all  material  that 
the  department  considers  essential  to  the  In- 
vestigation." 

In  a  brlel  statement.  Secretary  Shultz  said 
the  union's  request  removed  any  "leg»l  Im- 


pediments to  Immediate  insesUgatlt  n"  of  al- 
leged election  irregularuies  under  the  Lan- 
drimi-OrLffin  Act. 

The  unions  requei>t  came  a.4  Secretary 
Shultz  was  considering  a  new  request  frmn 
Mr  Yablonski's  attorney.  Joseph  Rauh  Jr  . 
that  he  investigate  the  election  battle  On 
I>ec  i'5.  the  Lalxjr  Department  denied  a  re- 
quest by  Mr  Yablonski  th.it  It  impound  bal- 
lots and  records  from  the  electiun  and  ciii- 
duct  on  investigation  of  alle-;ed  Irregu- 
larities. 

.v.  the  lime  of  his  death,  Mr  Yablonski 
w.'ui  aw.iltln-.?  action  by  Uic  unK  n  itself  on 
his  complaints  of  irregularities  Until  yes- 
terday, the  Labor  Department  t'Xik  the  posl- 
tlrn  that  Mr  Yablonski.  or  any  UMW  mem- 
ber, mu.st  ftr't  exhaust  lntern:\l  remedies 
provided  by  the  union  before  It  would  In- 
\  estig.r.e 

Mr  Yablonski's  backers  believed  the  de- 
p.-'.rt.Tient  had  taken  a  tcMi-narrow  view  tit 
r^  power  and  responslbhlly  under  the  Lan- 
druin-C'irlflin  Act  and  should  have  stepped 
Into  the  Mine  Workers  battle  even  before 
the  Dec  9  election 

III  a  related  development.  St-n  Orlffln  (R  , 
Mich  )  sent  a  letter  to  Sen  McClellan  iD. 
.Ark  )  urging  that  the  Senate  Investigation 
Subcommittee  he  heads  "undertake  an  In- 
vestigation as  soon  as  possible"  'f  the  Mine 
Workers'  election  The  Investigation,  the  au- 
thor of  the  Landrum-Grlffln  Act  said,  should 
be  made  "with  a  view  to  determtniiig 
•V :.' ther  exl'tlng  la's's  are  adequate  ' 

Th  Aigh  Laudrum-GrllTlu  "went  a  long 
way  toward  protecting  t*ie  rights  of  rank- 
,-:id-f':e  iinU  n  workers  '  Mr  Oriffln  said. 
•. :;r.»-  and  expcr.ence  have  Indicated  that 
some  amendments  may  now  be  needed  to 
strengthen  the  act  " 

Mr.  Yablon.ikl.  who  recently  lost  a  bitter 
electlcn  for  the  presidency  of  the  United 
.Mln>«  Workers,  and  his  wife  *nd  daughter 
were  f..und  shot  to  death  Monday  at  their 
h'-ime  In  ClarksviUe.  Pa 

UNION    LINK    TO    DE.VTHS    DENU.D 

.\i.  his  new.,  conference.  Mr  Carey  rejected 
tlie  charges  of  some  Yablonski  biip|>orter3 
that  the  slay  Ings  were  connected  with  Mr 
YaMnnskl's  bid  for  the  UMW  presidency  "Id 
bet  my  very  life"  they  have  'nothing  to  do 
■A.th  uni   n  activities."  he  said 

Amona:  the  material  that  Mr  Carey  said 
the  UMW  would  make  available  to  Federal 
Investigates  are  the  election  tally  sheets 
from  locals.  "We  will  turn  over  every  bit  of 
evidence  we  have."  he  told  reporters. 

As  to  the  election's  falmesa  the  UMW  gen- 
eral counsel  said.  "Well  match  It  with  any 
ele<'tion  In   the  US' 

Steel  producers  acknowledged  thev  are  be- 
Rlnii.ng  to  feel  a  shortage  of  coal  s^.ppUes  as 
a  result  of  the  widespread  work  stoppages  at 
m  ues  In  southwestern  Pennsylvania.  The 
r-rlkes,  which  began  soon  after  Mr  Yablonski 
was  murdered,  also  are  afTectmg  seme  electric 
r.'ilitles  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent  at  thit 
time,  industry  sources  said. 

W;th  Its  huge  Robena  complex  and  Maple 
Creek  mines  shut.  US  Steel  Corp  cut  pro- 
duction of  coke  by  25  »  at  lu  Clairton.  Pa  , 
n.ill  .\  spt>kesman  said  the  mi  ve  came  be- 
ciuse  'he  strikes  "have  reduced  the  supply 
o:  c-a!  at  Clairton."  but  he  said  there  hi.^n't 
been  any  aiTect  yet  on  sTeelmakmg  opcr- 
aM-ins 

Coke  Is  a  residue  distilled  from  coal  and 
u'^ed  in  the  production  of  Iron  Most  mills 
stockpile  coke,  so  that  a  cit  In  coking  (  p- 
eratlnns  wouldn't  Immediately  affect  Iron- 
mak  ng. 

The  mills  al'o  maintain  large  coal  stock- 
pil'i'    but   these  have  dwindled   significantly 
a*   nuiny  mills  beca'iae  of   freri'iffiit   wildcat 
sT.kfs  by  rey'lve  co«l   miners 
DOWN    2  7    pracE.NT 

B'-ireau  of  Mines  statistics  show  coking- 
coal  stockpiles  nationwide  are  dL.wn  27';. 
from  a  year  earlier    Mills  had  an  average  3:J 


days'  supply  on  hand  as  of  Oct.  31,  down 
Irom  45  days  a  year  earlier. 

•  The  wildcat  strikes  plus  high  coke  de- 
maud  have  pre-empted  the  possibility  of  re- 
building stockpiles,"  the  US.  Steel  spokes- 
man said. 

.Ml  tour  of  Jones  &.  Laughlin  Steel  Corp  s 
mines  were  shut  down,  but  a  spokesman  s.'lil 
the  cuioir  of  supply  hasn  t  yet  affected  mill 
operations  But  he  added:  "If  this  continued 
uiire.'il  uiid  wildcat  strikes  go  on,  sure,  were 
b<<:ind  to  be  hurt  "  JAiL  Is  a  unit  of  Ling- 
Tenico-Vought   Inc. 

Republic  Steel  Corp..  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corp  and  Youngsiown  Steel  4;  Tube  Co..  a 
subsidiary  til  Lykes-Youngstuwn  Corp.,  also 
have  mines  tn  strike 

A  Bethlehem  spokesman  said,  "Our  sup- 
plies are  adequate  to  support  normal  opera- 
lions  "  He  s.ild  ih.il  Bethlehem  mines  In 
southern  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  silU 
are  operating. 

ANCRT    OVER    SLAYINCS 

The  strike  by  miners,  who  are  angry  over 
the  slaying  of  Mr  Yablonski  and  his  wife  and 
diughter.  appeared  yesterday  to  be  center- 
ing In  SDUt.iwosiern  Pennsylv.inia,  though 
there  were  scattered  reports  of  walkouts  in 
p.irts  of  West  Virginia. 

K  coal-Industry  spokesman  said  miners  In 
Ohio  and  s.>me  in  West  Virginia  returned  to 
wjrk  yest?rday  .^  spokesman  at  the  Ohio 
Coal  .Association  said  only  two  mines,  both 
owned  by  V.Uley  Camp  Coal  Co  .  remain 
.struck  In  the  Ohio  fields 

Mr  Yablonski  w.is  widely  known  In  the 
Pennsylv  inl  i  area,  where  he  once  served  .is 
president  of  Pittsburgh-based  District  6  and 
as  an  International  executive  board  member 
In  his  unniccessful  campaign  against  W.  .\ 
I  Tony  I  Boyle  f  >r  the  UMW  presidency,  Mr 
Yabl  inskl  gathered  his  key  aides  from  th. 
urea. 

In  large  part,  the  current  strikes  stem 
from  a  call  these  aides  put  out  for  work 
stoppages  aimed  at  pressuring  law  enforce- 
ment officials  wi^rkmg  on  the  Yablonski  slay- 
ings  The  Pennsylvania  miners,  sources  s.iid. 
Want  lop  union  oltio.als  to  submit  to  lie  de- 
tector tests,  while  miners  In  uorihern  West 
Virginia  are  s  lymg  they  11  strike  until  arrests 
are   made   in   connection   with   the  murder- 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.   10.   19711' 
Yabi.onskis    A«e    BmiED.    Backkiw   To    Pu"' 
Fight 
(By  Fred  Barnes) 

WssHiNi.roN.  Pa — Less  than  90  minute 
alter  slain  Umted  Mine  Workers  reforme- 
Joseph  A.  Yablonski  was  lowered  Into  hi': 
grave,  about  75  of  hla  most  ardent  support 
ers  met  In  a  grade  school  classroom  here  and 
pledged  to  go  forward  with  their  rebellion 
against  the  UMW  hierarchy. 

The  dark-suited  coal  miners  voted  unani- 
mously yesterday  to  continue  their  struggle 
to  oust  the  current  UMW  leaders  and  reform 

tl"!"  U:lKi:l 

The  meeting  appeared  to  create  a  renewed 
r>.  I' an -y  ani  >•  g  Ut.-  rfticll.us  miners  bv 
rcpairin?  the  disarray  that  swept  Uieir  ranks 
in  tl.e  wake  of  '^'ablon:  k.''^  murder. 

The  miners  had  come  together  for  the 
funeral  and  burial  of  Yablonski,  his  wife 
and  daughter  The  YabU  uskls  were  shot  to 
death  last  week  at  their  home  In  Clarks- 
viUe, Pa  .  a  tiny  hamlet  In  the  bltumlnou:; 
coal  fields  south  of  Pittsburgh. 

DEFEATED    IN     ELECTIONS 

Yablonski  waged  a  campaign  to  wrest  con- 
trol of  the  UMW  from  union  president  W.  A 
rrony)  Boyle  but  he  was  defeated  In  the 
Dec  9  election.  Yablonski  said  the  election 
was  stolen"  and  his  two  sons  have  charged 
liiat  tlie  slaylngs  were  an  outgrowth  of  his 
clee'ion  bid. 

After  the  burial  yesterday  mourners  gath- 
ered  In  the  cafeteria  of  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion Catholic  School  for  lunch.  Aa  word  of 
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a  miners'  meeting  spread,  men  Altered  out 
of  the  cafeteria  and  Into  room  104  of  the 
school. 

Forty  of  them  squeezed  into  desks,  de- 
sit;ned  lor  the  school  children  who  ordi- 
narily use  the  room,  and  the  rest  stood  along 
r.ie  light-brown  walls. 

.Most  of  tho.se  present  came  from  the  coal- 
fields of  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio,  where  Yablonski  found  his  strong- 
e-i  support.  But  some  had  traveled  to  the 
luneral  of  their  fallen  leader  from  as  far  as 
Illinois  and  western  Kentucky. 

Michael  Trobovllch.  of  Fredericktown,  Pa., 
n  close  friend  of  Yablonski.  asked  the  group 
to  "agree  to  go  forward  on  all  fronts  as  a 
memorial  to  Jock  Yablonski."  His  proposal 
was  greeted  by  shouts  of  approval, 

"It  seemed  there  was  a  feeling  among  the 
men  that  the  only  true  memorial  to  Jock 
Yablonski  was  to  keep  up  the  fight  to  clean 
up  the  union,"  said  Jcseph  L.  Rauh  Jr., 
Yablonski's  attorney  and  the  only  non-miner 
to  attend  the  meeting. 

"What  this  meeting  means  Is  that  the  re- 
bellion against   Boyle  will  go  on, "  he  said. 

Trobovltch  and  Elmer  Brown,  of  Delbarton, 
W  Va  .  who  ran  for  UMW  vice  president  on 
the  Yablonski  ticket,  outlined  the  program 
that  the  Insurgent  miners  will  work  on  In 
the  immediate  future. 

The  first  step  Is  to  pressure  the  Labor  De- 
partment to  nullify  the  results  of  the  Dec. 
9  vote  and  order  a  new  election.  The  Ya- 
blonski partisans  charge  that  there  was 
widespread  vote-stealing  and  massive  viola- 
tions of  labor  law. 

The  death  of  Boyle's  opponent  does  not 
change  the  situation,  according  to  Rauh. 
■'Since  Boyle  was  Illegally  elected,  he  Is  an 
Illegal  president"  and  another  man  can  run 
aganlst  him  In  a  new  election,  he  said. 

$18    MILLION    SVrr    PENDING 

The  second  front  of  the  challenge  to  Boyle 
and  other  top  UMW  leaders  Is  an  $18  mil- 
lion suit  filed  Dec,  4  in  U.S.  District  Court 
In  Washington,  DC.  It  charges  that  Boyle 
and  others  have  misused  union  funds  and 
looted  the  UMW  treasury  and  should  repay 
the  money  from  their  own  pockets. 

Yablonski  and  eleven  other  UMW  mem- 
bers are  listed  as  plaintiffs  in  the  suit.  Rauh 
told  the  miners  that  others  could  Join. 

"I've  already  read  that  complaint,"  bel- 
lowed Edward  Yevlncey.  a  stubby  miner  from 
Greenville,  Ky  ,  "and  nobody  can  keep  me 
from  being  a  plaintiff.  " 

Yablonski  Murdes's  Aftermath 
As  one  reader  points  out  today  in  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  The  Star,  the  murder  of  Jock 
Tablonskl — and  the  Labor  Department's  be- 
lated Investigation  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers presidential  election  which  preceded  that 
bloody  act — raise  quesUons  which  go  beyond 
that  of  identification  of  the  killers. 

It  U  Important  to  know  who  killed  Ta- 
blonskl, and  why.  It  Is  Important  to  know  If 
last  month's  UMW  election,  which  the  slain 
man  lost  by  a  two-to-one  margin,  was 
rigged.  But  these  events  may  be  only  symp- 
tomatic of  the  malaise  which  afflicts  not  only 
the  UMW,  but  some  other  unions. 

The  fundamental  Issues  are  these:  Do  our 
unions  furcUon  in  a  democratic  fashion? 
Does  their  leadership  pursue  the  real  inter- 
ests of  rank-and-file  members?  Is  existing 
legislation  adequate  to  safeguard  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  workers? 

Senator  Robert  P.  GrifRn  of  Michigan,  co- 
author of  the  Landrum-Grlffln  Act,  Is  of  the 
opinion  that  existing  legislation  Is  not  ade- 
quate to  the  task.  And  a  good  case  can  be 
made  for  that  assertion. 

In  the  case  of  the  UMW  election,  for  In- 
stance, the  Labor  Department  on  December 
25  denied  Yablonski's  request  for  an  Investi- 
gation Into  alleged  Irregularities  on  ground* 
that  Title  rv  of  the  act  requires  a  petitioner 
to  exhaust  grievance  procedures  within  "ttM 
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union  before  the  government  can  intervene. 
This  puts  a  union's  leadership  In  the  en- 
viable and  Incongruous  position  of  being  the 
Judge  of  its  own  honesty. 

Npw  that  the  UMW  has  agreed  to  a  Labor 
Department  Investigation  of  the  election — 
but  not  to  lie  detector  tests  for  union  lead- 
ers— the  government  has  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  do  some  solid  digging  into  how  one 
union,  at  least.  Is  run.  The  honest  unionists 
who  are  In  the  great  majority  will  be  the 
first  to  gain  from  such  an  investigation. 

Edward  L.  Carey,  general  counsel  for  the 
UMW,  maintains  he  would  "bet  my  very  life  " 
that  the  triple  killing  In  ClarksviUe  was  "not 
connected"  with  union  affairs.  He  may  be 
right.  But  In  \1ew  of  what  happened  to 
Yablonski,  his  choice  of  words  seems,  at  best. 
unfortunate. 

IForm   the   New  York   Tinie^.   Jan     10.    19701 
EuLOUiST    Praises   Yablonski   Cavse — Priest 
Urges  Reform  Drivh  as  Slain  Unionlst  Is 
Buried 

(By  Ben  A.  Franklin) 
WASHiNcroN.  Pa  ,  January  9. — Joseph  A. 
Yablonski  and  his  v^ife  and  daughter  were 
burled  here  today  on  a  bitterly  cold  and 
windy  hilltop.  About  1,000  mourners  were 
urged  to  continue  his  struggle  for  reform  in 
the  coal  fields. 

Two  funeral  services  were  held  for  the 
murdered  family.  The  largest  w.as  a  Roman 
Catholic  high  requiem  mass  sung  from  the 
modern  liturgy  at  the  Church  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception. 

At  this  mass,  Msgr.  Charles  Owen  Rice,  a 
long-time  friend  of  the  slain  leader  of  a  dis- 
sident faction  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America,  spoke  of  the  "noticeable" 
lmp£M:t  upon  the  usually  impassive  coal  min- 
ers of  the  "assassination"  of  Mr.  Yablonski; 
his  wife  Margaret.  57  years  old.  and  their 
daughter  Charlotte,  25. 

BRiEr  ettlocy 
"It  Is  obvious,"  Monsignor  Rice  said  in  a 
brief  eulogy,  that  the  miners  "who  expect 
It  to  be  harsh  and  expect  conflict  to  be 
hard,"  now  "stand  aghast  at  the  deed  which 
violated  the  serenity  of  the  hamlet  of  Clarks- 
viUe as  the  decades  changed."' 

The  murders,  which  were  discovered  Mon- 
day, are  believed  to  have  occurred  the  night 
of  Dec.  30. 

The  clergyman  urged  the  miners  and  Mr. 
Tablonskl's  two  sons  to  "take  heart"  and  to 
carry  on  "the  great  cause  "  Mr.  Yablonski 
was  defeated  Dec.  9  In  a  union  election  in 
which  he  challenged  the  incumbent  presi- 
dent. W,  A.  (Tony)  Boyle. 

The  sons,  Kenneth  and  Joseph  A.  Jr., 
both  lawyers,  were  under  police  guard  at  the 
funeral. 

ASSASSINATIONS   RECALLED 

The  eulogist  compared  Mr.  Yablonski's 
death  with  those  of  three  other  "famed  and 
controversial"  public  figures  during  "the 
frightful  decade  of  the  nlneteen-slxtles" — 
President  Kennedy.  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr. 

"But  this  was  worse,"  Monsignor  Rice  said, 
"because  there  was  the  element  of  cold- 
blooded preparation,  and  the  chilling  and  ef- 
ficient— and  It  must  have  been  premedi- 
tated— murder  of  two  women  " 

Police  officials  and  other  persons  familiar 
with  the  coal-mlnlng  communities  have  said 
that  the  aspect  of  the  killings  that  has  had 
the  greatest  Impact  on  coal  workers  Is  the 
killing  of  Mrs.  Tablonskl  and  the  daughter. 

The  Pennsylvania  state  police  said  today 
they  were  still  without  leads  In  their  In- 
vestigation of  the  killings. 

Mr.  Tablonskl,  -vho  served  for  27  years  as 
a  member  of  the  union"s  International  execu- 
tive board,  had  Intended  to  contest  the  elec- 
tion outcome  in  the  courts  on  the  ground 
of  "massive"  vote  fraud  favoring  Mr.  Boyle. 

The  murders  here,  the  clergyman  said,  are 


"a  deed  of  infamy  that  had  In  It  much  of  all 
that  sickened  us  In  the  decade  that  Is  Just 
finished,  a  decade  In  which  our  country  was 
shocked  and  battered  by  an  ugly  war,  by 
much  domestic  turbulence  and  by  an  almost 
unbelievable  succession  of  assassinations  " 

This  Jock  Yablonski  was  a  strong  and 
buoyant  man  "  the  priest  said,  "He  was  a 
maii  v.lth  a  tremendous  capacity  for  making 
friends  Like  other  strong  men.  he  made 
enemies  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  tramp 
on  toes.  He  wanted  to  win,  and  he  was  envel- 
oped and  caught  up  in  a  great  cause.  He  died 
with  his  work  unfinished,  but  with  a  ringing 
declaration  almost  with  his  last  breath,  pub- 
Iiclv,  that  his  work  had  to  go  on." 

Monsignor  Rice  said  that  the  murder  of  the 
two  vomen  added  "a  new  and  frightening  di- 
mension to  American  assassination  J^' 

■We  are  hardened  In  this  country,"  he  said, 
"but  this  is  something  new  to  us.  This  action, 
no  matter  what  the  motive,  Is  disturbing  and 
evil  beyond  words  to  describe.  Why?  We  ask 
Whv?  And  who?"     . 

■  i  pray  that  pefjct  will  come  to  the  coal 
fields.  Because  the  danger  that  lurks  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth— the  danger  that  Jock 
Yablonski  fought  and  tried  to  obviate  for  his 
beloved  miners— that  of  Itself  Is  enough  for 
men  to  have  to  bear,"'  the  priest  said. 

Mr.  Yablonski's  oldest  son,  Kenneth.  35. 
delivered  an  Impromptu  statement  to  the 
audience  of  alxiut  700  In  the  large  Gothic 
church  here. 

Standing  before  the  three  coffins  arranged 
in  the  transept  in  the  shape  of  a  cross.  Mr 
Yablonski  said:  "My  father  said  once,  when 
asked  why  he  ran,  "Because  I  owe  It  to  the 
coal  miners  to  give  them  a  chance.'  " 

He  read  the  names  of  18  pallbearerst  all  of 
whom  were  described  as  active  coal  miners 
who  had  supported  Mr.  Tablonskrs  cam- 
paign. 

In  a  list  of  "honor  guard""  members  and  in 
the  front  pew  of  the  church  there  were  Rep- 
resentatives John  Dent  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Ken  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  both  Demo- 
crats who  supported  Mr.  Tablonskl.  and  Jo- 
seph L.  Rauh  Jr.,  Mr.  Yablonski's  attorney 
and  campaign  manager. 

Absent  were  any  ranking  officials  of  the 
miners"  union  which  yesterday  offered  a 
$50,000  reward  for  the  Tablonskl  killers,  In  a 
bitter  telegram  from  the  two  Tablonskl  sons 
earlier  this  week,  the  U.M.W.  leadership  was 
publicly  asked  to  stay  away  from  the  funeral. 
Earlier  this  morning,  a  separate,  shorter 
service  was  held  at  a  funeral  hcwne  In  Mils- 
boro,  a  few  miles  from  the  Tablonskls  home 
in  ClarksviUe.  About  500  persons,  mostly 
miners,  attended. 

The  temperature  here  was  1  degree  above 
zero  at  noon  when  the  funeral  cortege 
finally  reached  the  hiUtop  in  the  Washing- 
ton Cemetery  that  Is  one  of  the  highest 
polntfi  on  the  rugged  horizon  of  Washington 
County.  There  was  a  20-mlle-an-hour  wind 
and  mourners  huddled  In  a  tent  as  the 
burial  proceeded. 

Afterward,  two  young  West  Virginia  phy- 
sicians. Drs.  Hawey  Wells  of  Morgantown 
and  Donald  I.  Rasmussen  of  Beckley,  mem- 
bers of  the  Physicians  for  Miners  Health  and 
Safetv,  which  spurred  a  rank-and-file  mm- 
ers'  campaign  last  year  against  health  haz- 
ards In  the  mines,  said  that  the  most  im- 
portant lawsuit  filed  by  Mr.  Tablonskl 
would  not   end   with   his  death. 

The  suit,  filed  last  month  by  Mr.  Tablon- 
skl and  U  other  plaintiffs  in  the  United 
States  District  Court,  in  Washington,  DC  . 
demands  that  Mr.  Boyle  and  other  top  union 
officers  make  personal  restitution  and  pay 
damages  for  millions  of  dollars  In  union 
funds,  which  the  ccmiplalnants  allege 
the  current  leadership  of  the  union  mis- 
appropriated or  spent  for  "personal 
aggrandizement ." 

Dr.  Wells  said  that  the  11  surviving  com- 
plainants had  agreed  that  the  lawsuit  should 
be  "pressed  vigorously  to  a  conclusion." 
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McClxixam  Weighs  Inouwy 
W<-.niNirrov  Senator  John  L  McClelian, 
Uem.<r.it  of  Ark-ins^,  siild  uxlay  he  haa 
ordtred  t'le  st.irt  of  a  S«iiate  liivesf.aratiotis 
siibrv->m:nitt««  to  begin  a  preliminary  lnv«e- 
tii;i:ion  of  the  iljyln^s  euid  the  election 

Senator  McC;elUn  said  m  a  tclephi-»ne  In- 
terview he  would  Await  siaS  repor'-s  on  uie 
prel.niin.iry  inquiry  before  deciClug  whether 
to  coiiUuci  a  full-scale  investigation  He 
ad  led  mat  if  .--uch  hearings  were  held  they 
would  probably  be  secret  to  avoid  conilicl 
wall  other   inquiriea  already   uu'ler  way. 

IFrom  the  New  York  Po<t.  Jm  12.  1970) 
A  Sad  Sit.enck 
Now  II  week  his  passed  since  the  dUcovcry 
of  the  s'.^n  b>.idies  of  Joccph  Tablonskl.  his 
WUe  aud  daughter  The  case  rimains  un- 
solved and  nxany  quesUoru  are  unanswered 
about  the  diligence  with  which  the  govern- 
ment will  pursue  the  Issues  of  c.>rTuptlon  and 
oppression  within  the  United  Mine  Worker* 
Union  tiiat  Yablonskl  challenged  during  his 
gailant.  short-lived  rebellion.  But  one  thing 
U  mournfully  clear,  the  leaders  of  labor  land 
miiny  other  public  mem  have  lapsed  Into 
sliameJul  alienee 

No  major  labor  f.gure  ha-s  uttered  a  word 
of  public  tribute  to  YablonfJcls  cruiade  or 
an  expression  of  angtiit.h  over  his  death.  No 
dignitary  of  ajjy  union  was  present  at  his 
funeral  or  e-. en  sent  a  message  for  th* 
occasion  Many  rank  and  tile  coal  miners 
have  voiced  a  sense  of  deep  loss,  but  the 
chleftaiua  of  organized  latxjr  remain  mute. 
The  tragic  Iraiiy  Is  that.  In  public  life,  the 
men  moet  urgently  demanding  action  are 
such  Senators  aa  McClellan  and  Gnmn  who 
may  envisage  a  resul-  that  dUcred.ts  unlon- 
l.sm  But  the  true  discredit  to  labor  stems 
from  the  failure  of  Its  leaders  to  exhibit  any 
humane  reaction  to  the  death  of  a  dedi- 
cated man  Whatever  the  Identity  of  the 
killers  may  prove  to  be.  Joe  Yahlonskl  surely 
deserved  more  from  thoee  who  claim  to 
c.\re  about  the  Ideals  and  tradition-!  of  free 
unionism. 

IFrom  Hard  Times,  Jan    12   n.  19701 

BoTLES  Law 

(By  James  Ridge  way) 

During  the  United  Mine  Workers  election 

campaign  Joseph  Yablcnrkl  repeatedly  asked 

the  government   for  protection   fr^m   union 

boss  Tony  Boyle,  but  was  rebuffed    Yablon- 

skl  had  been  pointedly  warned  by  Boyle  men 

in   Kentucky   to  stay   out   of   that  territory 

His  agents  received  telephone  death  thre.iU 

from  Boyle  supporters    C'.angs  of  union-paid 

goons    broke    up    Yahlonskl    meeUngs     And 

Yablonskl  himself  was  knocked  unconscious 

by  a  karate  chorp  at  one  meeting    Still   the 

government  wouldn't  protect  him 

But  last  month  attorneys  from  the  crim- 
inal dlTlalon  of  the  Justice  Department 
begun  to  present  evidence  to  a  federal  grand 
Jury  m  Washlvgton.  D  C  ,  leading  towards  In- 
dlctmenu  of  high  union  officials  for  embez- 
zlement of  UMW  funds  The  grand  Jury  was 
reported  ready  to  indict  Then  nr.ysterlously. 
the  Justice  Department  w.lhdrew  the  case, 
claiming  union  offl'-l  .Is  had  returned  the 
stolen  Ttioney 

Us  :io  wonder  miners  believe  Yablonskl. 
his  wife  and  daughter  were  murdered  on 
orders  of  union  leaders 

Boyle  has  a  long  history  of  meanness  and 
violence  He  doesn't  loet  a  chance  to  live 
up  to  his  reputation  for  me.inness  While 
Joseph  Rauh.  Jr .  Yablonskls  lawyer,  was 
taking  Boyle's  deposition  In  ci.nnectlon  with 
a  suit  against  the  union.  Rauhs  aasutant 
snickered  at  one  of  Bovle's  responses  Boyle 
screamed  at  the  man.  "You  aren't  going  to 
laugh  at  me.  you  long-hair  Comm.e  III 
t.'irow  you  di^wn   " 

In  February,  1952.  Charles  Mlnton.  a  dis- 
charged UMW  field  representative,  fl^led  a 
$360  000  damage  suit  a;;  iln  t  the  union. 
Mmton  said   he  was  •  rUvrcd  1..,    Tjiiy  Boyle. 


then  "agent  eMraordlii.ilre  "  for  the  UMW. 
to  murder  C  P  Fu^.itc  and  Harry  I  Tur- 
ner of  Wise.  Virginia,  the  owners  of  the 
n'U-iinlon  Gladevllle  Coal  Co.  Minion 
cl.ilnied  he  h.id  executed  previous  orders, 
and  blovku  up  souie  mines,  including  a  sub- 
oLalion  at  GladeviUe  The  suit  wa^  settled 
out  of   court. 

Fugate  and  Turner  brought  a  $300,000 
damage  suit  agaiust  the  uiil  n.  which,  ac- 
cording to  their  al'.orney^.  was  .settled  out 
(f  c.tirt  Reached  in  D.iytoira  lioacli.  Floiida. 
Fugate  remembered  how  his  conipatiys  sub- 
stations Mild  tipples  had  been  dyuanuted 
Fvi^a;..  Si.ld  U.MW  people  toLI  hlin  at  the 
time  that  Bc>le  was  ttire.itcnlng  to  kill  him 
As  a  union  insider.  Yabloii.'kl  may  well 
have  had  the  good.-^  (  n  Boyle.  The  real 
threat  to  hu  power  was  wl  so  much  in 
the  election  cH.iUeii'C  a.-.  In  a  series  ct 
suits  filed  m  federal  courts.  They  charge 
that  Bovle  aid  John  Owen.s.  the  UMW 
secre'ary-treasvirer.  violated  their  nduclary 
du'les  as  union  officials  by  ml?!»pproprlatln-.; 
and  diverting  $18  million  In  UMW  funds 
For  ex  imple  the  cmplMnt  In  thi^  suit 
savs  the  UMW  loaned  $1  4  million  to  I,ew - 
murken  Inr  a  holding  companv  with  oflfl- 
ces  at  UMW  headquarters  In  Washington 
I^wmurken  In  turn  holds  30  jtercent  of  the 
stock  In  R'icVv  Moun'aii^  Fuel  Co  a  de- 
funct coal  outt.t  onrp  owned  by  Miss  Jose- 
phine Roche,  a  trtustee  of  the  UMW  wel- 
fare fund  Lew  murken  funds  also  went  to 
heln   finance  a   non-union   coal   company 

Be'ween  1^»63  and  1968.  according  to  the 
complaint,  tne  unl  n  paid  $6«  8<>4  for 
Owens'  suite  In  Washington's  Sheraum- 
Csrlton  Hotel 

The  officer!  padded  the  pavroli  with  their 
relatives  Antoinette  Bovle,  Tonv's  daugh- 
ip,  received  940.000  a  yeir  for  her  work 
ft.s  an  orrnnlzer  In  Bllllngii  Mo'it  where 
there  1^  Il'tle  coal  mining  Tcnv's  brother, 
R  J  Boyle,  got  $186  000  In  salsrles  over 
five  venrs'  $100000  went  for  '  B^vle  '  light- 
ers so  the  boss  could  ingratiate  hlmflf  with 
the  rank  and  tile.  And  more  tha-i  $5  million 
W.IS  loaned  from  the  c"ntr'.l  ofRce  lo  vari- 
ous  districts   for   Boyle's   campaign 


HOW.^RD      G       MAYES.       AVIATION 

PIOrfEER      HERO.     AND    MAN     OP 

VISION 

■  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  plven  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter • 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mi. 
Speaker.  West  Virginia  and  the  a\-tation 
indu.stry  lost  one  of  their  true  pioneerd 
and  heroes  in  the  tmssing  of  Howard  G. 
Mayes,  of  Huntington,  on  January  15. 
Mr  Mayes  not  only  carved  a  niche  as  an 
outsUindins;  and  courageous  airplane 
pilot,  he  a'-so  established  himself  as  a 
man  of  great  vision  More  than  30  years 
ago.  Mr.  Mayes  battled  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  regional  aupoit  midway  be- 
tween Charleston  and  Huntington— 
West  Virginia's  two  larcest  cities— to 
.serve  the  aviation  needs  of  southern 
West  Vu-ginla,  eastern  Kentucky,  and 
southeastern  Ohio  Mr.  Mayes  was 
aliead  of  his  time  since  people  then  were 
boxed  in  by  narrow  provincial  think- 
ing Tcc'ay.  the  very  area  Mr.  Mayes 
staked  out  for  this  regional  airport  has 
been  sin-iIcd  out  by  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  as  being  best  suited 
to  meet  the  long-range  airport  require- 
ments of  the  people  of  southern  West 
Virgmia. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  following  article  from  the  Jan- 


uary 15.  1970,  Huntington  Advertiser, 
which  cites  also  tlie  fact  Uiat  Mr.  Mayes' 
son,  H.  J.  Mayts.  J;- .  scrvis  as  regional 
manager  for  flight  oiierations  foi- 
United  Alilines.  based  here  In  the  Na- 
tion's C.ipital: 

AviATior;    Pio.-sttR  Dlt.>  ai    74 

Ho.-.ard  G  Mayes.  74.  an  out  tandlng  figure 
in  Htintiiigton  Bvia'.itjn  circles  and  World 
War  I  pilot  died  this  inorniiig  in  a  Huiiluig- 
toii  iKL-jiltal  He  was  admitted  as  a  patient 
U  111. .v.  liay  e'.tnmp 

Mr  Mayes,  of  106  Honeysuckle  Lane,  for- 
merly inanaccd  what  is  now  Huntington 
Downtown  Airnort  in  Chesapeake.  Ohio,  and 
had  operated  ii  Huntington  hardware  store 

It  wii-,  July  2.  1918.  when  Mr.  Mayes  wa.s 
shot  down  during  an  encounter  with  three 
Geriiian  pur-tilt  planes  Although  he  was 
I  nl;-  bruis-Hl  when  the  plane  crashed  after 
an  cmTpeiu'v  descent  from  8  000  feet,  a  pic- 
ture of  the  aircraft  .'^howcd  it  was  "the  most 
r  ii'pli'fU  wr.^-ked  of  any  on  record  in  which 
the  plliit  was  not  killed  " 

Capaired  by  the  Germans,  he  was  released 
on  Nov  9.  I'lis,  and  returned  to  the  United 
S'a'es  to  continue  a-s  a  barn-storming  pilot 

ACiL.MMiia    AS    HERO 

In  ir>J8.  landing  for  an  air  show  at  Cleve- 
land, he  was  acclaimed  for  his  courageous 
tlying  as  he  purposely  vyrecked  his  plane  while 
landing  to  avoid  a  collision  with  another  air- 
craft The  second  plane  was  carrying  passen- 
gers, one  of  which  was  the  mother  of  Charles 
A  Linlbergh 

A  son.  H.  J.  Mayes.  Jr  .  was  named  In  1964 
hs  regional  manager  of  flight  oper*tlona  for 
United  Airlines  In  Washington.  Carrying  on 
Ills  lather's  tradition  in  aviation,  he  learned 
to  (ly  when  he  was  12  and  received  a  pilot  s 
license  at  age  16. 

Mr  .Mayes  was  born  In  Putnam  County,  a 
son  cf  the  late  J  W  and  Mary  E  Mayes. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Legion. 
the  Masonic  Lodge.  Elks  Lodge.  Aircraft  Own- 
ers and  Pilots  Association  and  Disabled  Of- 
ficers Association 

Survivors  Include  his  wife.  Mrs.  Margaret 
Dudley  Maye.s:  two  other  sons.  Robert  and 
John  W.  Mayes,  and  two  daughters,  Ruth  and 
Elizabeth 


SECRETARY     LAIRD     NAMED     FOR 
1970  "MINXTTE  MAN"  AWARD 

I  Mr.  MIZE  asked  and  was  ^ven  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
pomt  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  former 
colleague,  Mel  Laird,  now  serving  as 
President  Nixon's  Secretary  of  Defense, 
has  been  named  by  the  Reserve  Officer's 
Association  National  Awards  Board  to 
receive  the  1970  "Minute  Man"  award. 

ROA  National  President  MaJ.  Gen. 
Roy  D.  Free,  in  announcing  the  choice, 
paid  tribute  to  Secretary  Laird's  long 
.service  In  the  Congress.  Serving  as  a  key 
member  of  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  for  many  years,  Mr. 
Laird  was  instrumental  in  securing  pas- 
sage of  the  Reserve  Vitalization  Act. 

General   Free  said: 

Few  citizens,  since  the  days  of  George 
W.i.shlngton.  have  met  more  resolutely  or 
competently  their  duly  to  protect  our  free- 
doms Melvin  Laird  exemplifies  the  selfless, 
uonpartl-san  dedication  to.  and  love  of.  coun.- 
iry  which  has  earned  him  the  gratitude  oPv. 
evei  y  .American.  Our  asaoclatkn  Is  honored 
to  invite  for  Melvin  Laird  the  public  acclaim 
which  IS  his  due. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  might  point  out  that 
the  ROA,  by  honoring  Secretary  Laird, 
honors  iUelf .  Mel  Laird  has  exemplified 
tho.sc  principles  which  the  ROA  has  long 
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cherished  and  worked  to  make  more  se- 
cure and  better  imderstood  throughout 
America. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  reservist  u 
"twice  a  citizen."  I  could  not  agree  more. 
"Weekends,  evenings,  and  vacation  pe- 
riods are  selflessly  given  by  each  Reserve 
officer  and  man  to  promote  our  national 
security  and  our  way  of  life.  Long  hours 
of  study  are  routine  for  each  reservist 
as  he  prepares  for  advancement  and  for 
his  mobilization  billet  in  case  of  na- 
tional emergency.  Mel  Laird  has  de- 
voted his  working  lifetime  to  the  serv- 
ice of  his  country— and  he  has  never 
failed  to  pursue  and  represent  those 
ideals  which  the  ROA  works  so  very 
hard  to  promote. 

Secretary  Laird  joins  a  select  and  dis- 
tinguished company  in  receiving  this 
high  honor.  Past  recipients  have  been 
our  distinguished  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able John  W.  McCormack,  Gen.  David 
Sarnoff.  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell, 
Mr.  Bryce  N.  Harlow,  Senator  Margaret 
Chase  Smith.  Senator  John  Stennis, 
Mr.  Hugh  M.  MUton  U,  Senator  Dennis 
Chavez.  Representative  L.  Mendel  Riv- 
ers. Representative  Robert  L.  F.  Sikes, 
and  Representative  F.  Edward  Hebert. 

The  presentation  of  the  "Minut« 
Man"  award  will  be  made  at  the  ROA's 
1970  mid-winter  banquet  on  the  evening 
of  February  27.  1970.  Reserve  leaders 
will  be  assembled  on  that  occasion  from 
throughout  the  world  to  honor  Secretary 
Laird.  ,   , 

I  wish  to  add  my  personal  congratula- 
tions to  Mel  Laird,  and  associate  myself 
with  the  views  of  those  presenting  the 
"Minute  Man"  award  to  him  this  year. 


SECRETARY  HARDIN  PRAISED  FOR 

ACTION  TO  SPEED  UP  FARM 

PA'^MENTS 

(Mr.  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Secretary  ol 
Agriculture  Clifford  M.  Hardin  has  an- 
nounced that  participants  In  the  1970 
cotton,  wheat,  and  feed  grains  programs 
will  receive  their  total  payments  much 
earlier  than  in  past  years. 

Recognizing  the  tight  money  situation 
in  agriculture  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the 
Secretary  has  assured  farmers  that  pay- 
ments will  be  In  their  hands,  for  the 
most  part,  as  soon  as  possible  after  July  1, 
1970.  This  is  months  earlier  than  has 
been  the  practice. 

During  these  times  of  cost-price  squeeze 
in  agriculture,  I  feel  that  the  Secretary 
should  be  commended  for  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  assist  farmers  In  financ- 
ing their  preparation  for  the  1971  crop 
year.  I  congratulate  the  USDA  for  this 
timely — and  very  human — response  to 
the  farmer's  crucial  need  for  operating 
capital  next  summer. 

I  insert  the  USDA  release  anonuncing 
the  payments,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  AcRictn-TORE 
News  Release 

Washington.  January  16,  1970. — Pinal 
Wheat,  Peed  Grain  and  Cotton  Payments 
Will  Be  Issued  Earlier  This  Year: 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Cllflord  M.  Hardin 
today  announced  that  final  payments  to  par- 


ticipants In  the  1970  wheat,  feed  grain,  and 
cotton  programs  will  be  made  as  soon  as 
possible  after  July  1,  1970,  and  will  be  com- 
pleted as  much  as  two  months  earlier  than 
In  previous  years. 

The  speed-up  In  payments  recognizes  the 
extreme  financing  problem  faced  by  farmers 
and  assures  that  many  of  them  will  receive 
their  total  payments  much  earlier  than  In 
the  past,  •he  step-up  will  apply  not  only 
to  volullU^y  diversion  payments  but  also 
those  payments  such  as  for  feed  grain  and 
cotton  price  support  and  wheat  certificates 
which  were  not  Included  In  the  past  In  the 
earlier  payments. 

The  plans  now  being  Implemented  should 
put  most  of  the  approximate  $3.3  billion  In 
1970-crop  payments  In  producers'  hands  by 
the  end  of  July  or  by  mid-August.  In  contr4Et 
during  the  past  few  years,  producers  waited 
unUl  after  Sept.  1  for  about  45  percent  of 
the  payments.  Previously  only  a  little  more 
than  10  percent  were  made  In  July  and  only 
about  12  percent  ol  the  total  came  under 
the  advance  payment  provisions. 

For  example,  a  feed  grain  program  In  Iowa 
who  diverted  acreage  above  the  mlnlmvim  for 
participation  and  who  earned  total  payments 
of  $2,000  could  have  received  about  $250  of 
his  payment  early  In  previous  years.  Under 
the  rules  prevailing  in  the  past,  he  would 
have  waited  until  after  August  25  for  the 
remaining  $1,750  of  his  payment.  This  year, 
he  can  expect  to  get  all  of  hla  payment  In 
July  or  August.  In  the  past,  participants 
earning  about  ^i  of  the  feed  grain  payments 
were  In  States  where  final  payments  were 
not  started  until  late  August. 

Arrangements  now  being  made  will  acceler- 
ate preparatory  work  In  order  to  Issue  approx- 
imately four  million  sight  drafts  to  producers 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  early  payment 
operation  will  be  consistent  with  good 
program  administration  and  will  be  subject 
to  appropriate  Congressional  funding  action. 
Acceleration  of  payments  will  also  depend 
on  somewhat  earlier  certification  of  compli- 
ance by  those  producers  who.  In  the  past, 
have  waited  until  July  1  or  later  to  certify. 

Officials  noted  that  though  cotton  and 
feed  grain  payment  computations  could  be- 
gin for  individual  producers  as  soon  as  their 
compliance  with  program  provisions  Is  known, 
wheat  payment  computations  cannot  be  made 
until  after  July  1  because  the  law  provides 
that  the  wheat  payment  be  based  on  the 
parity  price  as  of  that  date.  Payment  rates 
for  both  cotton  and  feed  grslns  have  been 
determined  and  announced  earlier. 


Former  Congressman  Miller  Ls  survived 
by  three  of  his  childen — Dr.  Russell  R. 
Miller  of  Hiawatha;  WendeU  Miller  of 
Omaha;  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Hohnbaum, 
also  of  Hiawatha. 

The  family  wishes  to  establish  a  me- 
morial in  his  honor  at  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Society  of  America,  head- 
quartered at  Ankeny,  Iowa. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  in- 
clude a  short  biography  of  Howard  Mil- 
ler as  it  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Directoiy  for  the  first  session  of  the  83d 
Congress  in  1953: 

Howard  Satn-Tz  Milles 

Democrat,  of  Hiawatha,  Brown  County, 
Kaiisas:  born  In  Somerset  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. February  27,  1879.  son  of  Mahlon  and 
Jennie  Shultz  Miller;  attended  district  school 
and  high  school  of  Sabetha,  Kansas;  grad- 
uated from  University  of  Nebraska  College 
of  Law  i»-lth  LL.B.  degree  in  1901;  married 
Fluta  Roberts,  now  deceased,  of  Morrill, 
Kansas,  September  30,  1908;  three  living 
children,  two  boys,  Wendell  and  Ruasell.  and 
one  girl,  Isabel  (Mrs.  Ernest  W.  Hohnbaum); 
member  of  CongregaUonal  Church;  past 
master  Morrill  Masonic  Lodge;  president  of 
Walnut  Creek  Watershed  Association;  mem- 
ber, board  of  directors  of  Hiawatha  Hospital 
Association,  Nemaha  Cooperative  Elevator 
Company.  Morrill  Klwanls  Club,  and  others; 
farmer,  lawyer,  and  stockman;  elected  to  the 
Eighty-third  Congress  November  4,  1952. 


HOWARD     SHULTZ     MILLER,     FOR- 
MER CONGRESSMAN  FROM  KAN- 
SAS, DIES  JANUARY  2 
(Mr.  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  sad 
duty  to  inform  my  colleagues  that 
Howard  Shultz  Miller  of  Hiawatha, 
Kans..  who  represented  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  Kansas  in  the  83d  Congress,  died 
on  January  2. 

I  am  sure  there  are  many  Members 
who  remember  Mr.  Miller  when  he  was 
here  as  a  member  of  the  Kansas  delega- 
tion. He  had  always  been  active  in  soil 
and  water  conservation  matters  in 
Kansas  and  worked  to  advance  measures 
of  this  type  in  Congress. 

The  13-county  district  he  represented 
was  then  the  First  District  of  Kansas.  All 
13  of  those  counties  are  now  in  the  Sec- 
ond District  which  I  have  the  honor  of 
representing.  Mr.  Miller  was  my  con- 
stituent. He  was  held  In  high  regard  by 
all  who  knew  him. 


CUNNINGHAM        LAW        WORKING 

•WELL     BUT     WE     CANNOT     REST 

ON    OUR    LAURELS 

(Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  of  offensive,  sexually  oriented 
advertisements  sent  indiscriminately 
through  the  mails  has  long  been,  as  you 
know,  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  this 
body.  It  has  for  years  been  a  matter  of 
the  utmost  individual  concern  to  me,  and 
I  have  given  the  highest  priority  to  solv- 
ing this  problem.  You  no  doubt  recall  the 
dedicated  efforts  of  our  Postal  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  in  conducting  hear- 
ings in  past  sessions  in  various  locations 
throughout  the  country.  Through  these 
hearings  we  gathered  extensive  data  on 
the  undesirable  results  of  mass  mailing 
of  the  pandering  type  of  advertisement. 

The  applicability  of  the  criminal  postal 
obscenity  law,  18  U.S.C.  1461,  has  been 
narrowed  by  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  which  have  taken  an  increasingly 
restrictive  view  of  what  t>-pe  of  material 
may  be  classified  as  obscene  and  thus 
made  subject  to  the  general  prohibition 
against  introduction  of  obscenity  into  the 
mailstream.  In  light  of  the  narrowing 
compass  of  the  postal  obscenity  law.  I. 
as  well  as  other  Members  of  this  body, 
introduced  bills  designed  to  provide  a 
measure  of  relief  to  those  who  receive 
sex-oriented  advertisements  that  they 
find  offensive.  The  bUls  which  I  pro- 
posed—based on  the  time-honored  prin- 
ciple that  a  mans  home  is  his  castle- 
would  have  enabled  the  addressee  of  mail 
which  he  believed  to  be  morally  objec- 
tionable to  have  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment prohibit  the  sender  from  making 
further  mailings  to  the  addressee.  One 
bill  which  I  authored  authorized  the  ad- 
dres-see  to  determine  tlie  moral  offensive- 
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ness  of  the  mail  he  had  received  wa.~ 
pa-^ed  by  this  body  m  the  88th  Congress. 
Ajiother  which  I  authored  aiithorured  the 
addre.ssee  to  determine  If  the  mail  he  re- 
cei\ed  was  obscene  was  passed  by  this 
body  in  the  89th  Congress  In  both  cases 
tne  vote  in  favor  of  pas-sa^e  wa-N  o\er- 
wiu'lnunfT.  Yet  neither  uill  *a->  pa.-»>ed  by 
the  Senate. 

The  threat  to  iir.pievsionable  young - 
^ters  which  was  posed  by  the  evet - 
swelling  torient  of  vile,  hcen'iou.--  ad- 
vertising continued  to  ^row  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  adult  citizens— many  con- 
cerned ;or  the  welfare  of  their  nunor 
children,  and  them.^elves  revolted  by  the 
lurid  and  indecent  nature  of  such  mail — 
wrote  to  the  Cont;re.^  and  the  Post  Office 
Department  imploring  the  Government 
to  take  efToviive  action  Fortunately 
there  were  those  in  Concress — and  I  am 
pardonably  proud  to  count  myself  in  the 
forefront  of  these — who  were  unalter- 
ably committed  to  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  people — to  giving  our  citizens  the 
protection  they  so  urgently  needed  and 
so  completely  deser\ed 

In  the  90th  Congress,  in  January  1967. 
I  introduced  yet  another  bill  to  deal  with 
the  foul  matter  that  was  pollutine  the 
Nations  mailstream  and  invading  the 
privacy  of  millions  of  Americans  who 
were  shocked  and  disi;usted  by  receipt 
of  this  trash.  Again  this  bill  wa.-<  designed 
to  have  the  individual  citizen  decide 
whether  mail  received  by  him  or  any 
child  of  his  was  obscene  If  he  so  dei'ided 
he  could  have  the  Post  Oiflce  Depart- 
ment issue  a  prohibition  acainst  the 
mailer  If  the  mailer  persisted  in  mail- 
ing to  the  addressee  in  violation  of  the 
prohibition,  he  would  ha\e  been  subject 
to  a  court  order  of  compliance 

It  was  apparent  to  me  that  new  tac- 
tics were  necessa:-y  if  we  were  to  achieve 
passage  of  this  much  needed  remedy  by 
both  branches.  Accordingly,  when  the 
postal  revenue  and  Federal  salary  bill  for 
1967  was  being  heard  by  our  committee, 
I  obtained  the  amendment  of  that  bill 
by  having  a  composite  of  Mr  Olsen  s 
revenue  bill  and  my  obscenity  bill  added 
to  It.  This  amendment  was  changed  in 
some  respects  by  an  amendment  pre- 
sented by  the  gentleman  from  California 
'Mr  Waldie  •  His  amendment  was  de- 
signed to  tn.Nure  that  the  addressees  de- 
termination of  the  pandering  character 
of  advertisements  which  he  had  received 
would  be  bmdm^  on  the  Government 

The  revenue  and  saltry  bill  as  thus 
amended,  was  passed  by  this  body  and 
sent  to  the  Senate  Mr  Waldie  and  I  tes- 
tified before  the  Senate  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  in  behalf  of  the 
amendment,  which  was  designated  as 
tide  III  of  the  revenue  and  salary  bill. 
I  made  it  perfectly  clear  in  my  testi- 
mony that  this  t>ody  was  detennined  to 
provide  the  people  of  this  country  stat- 
utory protection  against  unwanted  pan- 
derir.g  advertisements,  and  that  adverse 
consideration  by  the  Senate  committee 
v^ould  not  be  easily  accepted  I  pointed 
out  that  passage  of  the  entire  revenue 
and  .salary  bill  might  be  jeopardized  If 
f  lice  ag:iin  the  provisions  to  deal  with 
pandering  mail  were  not  given  the  con- 
."iideration  they  urgently  cried  out  for  I 
insi^ited  on  this  position  in  the  confer- 
ence AS  I  was  a  conferee. 


I  know  there  were  those  m  the  Senate 
who  felt  that  no  limitation  should  be 
lmpo.-Ned  on  the  right  of  the  advertiser 
to  u-.e  the  mails,  no  matter  how  strongly 
particular  addre.s^ees  might  object  to  re- 
ceiving mall  from  particular  advertisers 
And  some  Coni;re.v-,men  were  frustiated 
b>  a  sen.se  that  title  III  did  nut  go  fur 
enouj:h  m  that  it  did  not  completely  bar 
di  sf!!unatton  of  otTensive  matter,  but 
morc'y  i;ave  effect  to  the  request.^;  of  in- 
dividuals who  did  nut  want  to  receue 
such  mail  However  1  fiimly  believed  that 
title  III  represent»d  an  approach  that 
would  meet  any  constitutional  test  and 
which  would  allow  people  who  wanted  it 
to  receive  it  But  to  those  who  did  not 
want  to  receive  it  to  u.";e  a  tool  to  >'op  its 
deli\cry  into  their  home 

Well.  Mr  Speaker,  it  (<a\e  ine  gieat 
satisfaction  to  .see  long  years  of  effort 
produce  the  legislation  which  I  knew  the 
people  needed  and  which  I  believed,  up- 
on excellent  leval  advice  rendered  from 
many  sources,  would  withstand  the  on- 
slaught of  attack  on  its  constitutional- 
ity Title  III  was  passed  as  part  of  the 
Postal  Revenue  and  Federal  Salary  Act 
of  1967  which  was  sianed  by  Uie  Presi- 
dent on  December  16.  1967  Title  III.  by 
Its  own  terms,  became  eflfectlve  in  mid- 
April  1968  Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  .suffi- 
cient time  has  now  elapsed  since  that 
effective  date  for  us  to  evaluate  the  op- 
eration of  title  III.  to  se€  if  all  the  effort 
expended  to  get  this  legLslation  was  real- 
ly as  worthwhile  as  we  thought  it  would 
be:  and  to  see  if  those  who  doubted  the 
worth  of  this  legislation  may  now  be  pre- 
sented with  evidence  which  may  change 
their  minds 

Title  III  was  uiseried  in  the  United 
Stales  Code  as  section  4009  of  title  39. 
Section  4009  provides  that  the  re<  ipient 
of  anv  pandering  adveriisemeni  which  is 
sent  through  the  mail  and  which  offers  to 
.sell  matter  which  the  addres.see.  in  his 
sole  discretion,  believes  to  be  erotically 
arou-^ing  or  sexually  provocative  may  re- 
que.^t  the  Post  Office  Department  to  enter 
an  order  prohibiting  further  mailings  to 
lum  bv  the  sender  of  the  advertisement 
Anv  oi  the  addressees  cluldren  under  19 
yeai  s  old.  living  with  the  addressee,  may 
be  included  in  the  protective  scope  of 
the  prohibitory  order  Upon  receipt  of  the 
order  the  mailer  must  immediately  re- 
frain from  maintaining  or  traa^ferring 
any  mailing  list  bearing  the  names  of 
tlie  protected  person.-;  Also  the  mailer 
may  make  no  further  mailints  to  those 
perNoius.  effe<-tive  on  the  30th  day  after 
his  receipt  of  the  order.  Violation  of  the 
prohibitory  order  issued  by  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  may  lead  to  a  court 
order  directing  compliance,  and  violation 
of  the  court  order  mav  be  punished  as 
contempt  of  court 

In  administering  section  4009.  the  Post 
Office  Department  has  from  the  begin- 
ning applied  the  statute  m  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  intention  of  tho.se  of  us 
who  compo.sed  and  passed  the  law  The 
Department  examines  the  addressee's  re- 
quest to  see  if  It  IS  ba.sed  on  an  advertise- 
ment— an  offer  to  sell  But  the  Depart- 
ment in  no  way  interferes  with  the  judg- 
ment of  the  addressee  that  the  matter 
offered  for  sale  is  erotically  arousing  or 
sexually  provocative  Tlie  order  i.ssued  by 
the    Department    forbids    any    further 


mailing  whatsoever  from  the  sender  of 
the  pandering  advertisement  to  the  com- 
plaining addre.^see  and  any  cluldren  in- 
cluded m  the  protective  scoi)e  of  the 
order 

The  Department  has  placed  the  basic 
administration  of  the  statute  in  the 
hands  of  the  postmasters  of  certain  ma- 
jor post  offices  that  are  known  as  postal 
service  centers.  A  request  by  a  pastal 
patron  for  a  prohibitory  order  is  chan- 
neled to  tlie  postal  .service  center  for  the 
area  of  the  pations  address.  The  post- 
master of  the  appropriate  service  center, 
actinu  as  the  delegate  of  the  Postmastet 
General,  then  duly  processes  each  request 
and  Issues  the  order  The  Department 
has  distributed  various  posters  and 
pnnted  forms  to  post  offices  throughout 
the  country  to  alert  postal  patrons  to  the 
availability  of  the  statutory  relief  and  to 
assist  the  citizen  m  obtaining  that  relief 
In  addition,  news  stories  and  press  re- 
leases have  helped  publicize  the  statute. 
Most  of  us  are  aware  of  the  cooperation 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  In  furnish- 
ing us  with  pnnted  forms  to  distribute 
to  our  constituents,  I  also  know  that 
many  of  us  have  utilized  our  newsletters 
to  our  constituents  to  counsel  tliem  as 
to  the  statute  and  familiarize  them  with 
the  form  that  is  used  for  requesting  pro- 
hibitory orders. 

What  has  been  the  public  response  to 
this  program?  Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
gratified  to  say  that  it  has  been  as  exten- 
sive and  favorable  as  I  anticipated.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  statute's  operation 
in  mid-April  1968.  through  the  end  of 
December  1969.  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment has  received  a  total  of  406.108  re- 
quests for  prohibitory  orders.  This  cer- 
tainly substantiates  our  belief  that  the 
American  people  wanted  relief  from  the 
intrusion  of  offensive  pandering  mail 
Tliis  fact  Is  all  the  more  clearly  demon- 
strated when  one  breaks  down  that  total 
Into  separate  figures  for  calendar  years 
1968  and  1969.  During  the  8'^  months 
this  law  operated  in  1968.  the  Depart- 
ment received  113.429  requests  for  orders 
In  calendar  year  1969,  the  Department 
received  292.679  requests.  Tlie  number  of 
requests  keeps  increasmg  steadily  as  our 
citizens  find  tliat  this  pandering  adver- 
tisements statute  IS  available  and  pro- 
vides the  most  effective  remedy  currmtly 
a\ailable  to  protect  the  individual  from 
receiving  sexually  oriented  mail  which 
he  does  not  want  I  should  say  at  this 
point.  Mr  Speaker,  that  there  were  some 
individuals  who  argued  against  passage 
of  this  statute  because  of  the  broad  dis- 
cretion It  gives  to  addressees.  They  be- 
lieved it  would  be  extensively  applied, 
not  against  pandering,  sexually  oriented 
advertisements  but  aualnst  the  direct- 
mail  advertising  of  business  which  was 
not  at  all  involved  in  sexually  oriented 
merchandise.  Again  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
port that  the  experience  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  indicates  no  significant 
ml.sapplication  of  the  statutory  remedy 
by  addressees. 

As  it  does  so  often  when  faced  with 
new  burdens  of  Increasingly  heavy  pro- 
portions, the  Post  Office  Department  has 
responded  magnificently  to  the  adminis- 
trative challenge  of  a  program  which  ob- 
viously has  grown  to  gigantic  dimensions 
and  which  gives  every  indication  of  con- 
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tlnuous,  dramatic  growth.  The  total 
number  of  prohibitory  orders  issued  in 
1968  and  1969  Ls  324,568.  Not  all  the  dif- 
ference betvyeen  number  of  orders  re- 
quested and  number  issued  represents  a 
backlog  in  processing.  In  many  Instances 
requests  have  been  made  which  caimot 
properly  result  in  issuance  of  an  order 
under  the  law.  The  administrative  mech- 
anism, under  the  overall  supervision  of 
the  Department's  general  counsel,  has 
been  established  within  the  existing  de- 
partmental framework  and  capacities. 
However,  if  the  program  continues  to 
grow  as  indicated,  the  Department  un- 
doubtedly will  require  comparable  in- 
creases in  personnel  assigned  to  the  pro- 
gram, and  establishment  of  new  opera- 
tional units  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
effective  functioning  of  the  pandering 
advertisements  statute.       'f" 

Some  of  these  pressures  on  personnel 
and  on  processing  techniques  will  likely 
also  be  experienced  by  those  involved  in 
obtaining  court  enforcement  of  prohib- 
itory orders  which  have  been  violated. 
In  addition  to  the  Justice  Department, 
U.S.  attorneys'  offices,  and  the  Federal 
courts,  this  aspect  will  also  involve  the 
Post  OfiBce  Department.  The  Post  Office 
general  counsel  received  all  cases  where- 
in violations  of  prohibitory  orders  have 
been  found  to  have  been  committed.  His 
office  must  process  these  cases  for  trans- 
mission to  the  Justice  Department.  The 
total  of  violation  cases  processed  by  the 
general  counsel's  office  in  1968  and  1969 
is  2,602.  Due  primarily  to  court  back- 
logs, a  comparatively  small  number  of 
court  enforcement  orders  has  been  is- 
sued to  date.  No  violation  of  these  court 
orders  has  yet  been  reported. 

Some  mailers  of  large  numbers  of  pan- 
dering advertisements  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  statute's  provision  for  an 
administrative  hearing  on  the  question 
of  violation  of  the  prohibitory  orders. 
This,  of  course,  poses  another  heavy  bur- 
den for  the  Post.  Office  Department, 
which  uses  its  regional  counsel  as  hear- 
ing officers. 

A  challenge  to  the  statute  was  mount- 
ed by  several  mailers  who  brought  an 
action  before  a  three-judge  Federal  dis- 
trict court  in  the  central  district  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  court  decided  that  the  stat- 
ute was  constitutionally  valid.  The 
mailers  have  appealed  this  decision  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  and  the  case 
will  be  heard  this  term.  There  appears 
to  be  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  con- 
sUtutionahty  of  the  statute  will  be  up- 
held by  the  Supreme  Court,  just  as  it 
was  upheld  by  the  district  court. 

To  sum  up.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  those 
of  us  in  Congress  who  had  anything  to 
do  with  achieving  passage  of  the  pan- 
dering advertisements  statute  can  be 
proud  of  the  results  achieved  so  far  by  its 
operation.  I  personally  am  highly  grati- 
fied by  these  results  and  by  the  efforts  of 
all  those  dedicated  Federal  employees  in- 
volved in  the  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  section  4009.  From  my  own 
experience  I  can  testify  that  it  was  a 
long,  hard  fight  to  get  this  legislation. 
It  is  extremely  pleasing  for  me  to  see 
these  efforts  now  repaid  by  the  success 
of  the  statute.  The  need  for  section  4009 
existed  and  still  does  exist.  To  meet  that 


need  we  produced  a  constitutional  piece 
of  legislation  which  has  caught  on  with 
the  people  in  a  big  way.  Our  citizens 
know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it. 
They  recognize  the  value  of  section  4009 
and  are  beating  a  path  to  the  post  office 
to  take  advantage  of  the  law's  protec- 
tions. 

Now  that  we  see  how  section  4009  is 
working,  the  Congress  should  not,  Mr. 
Speaker,  just  rest  on  Its  laurels.  The 
purveyors  of  unwanted  and  offensive 
sexually  oriented  advertising  are  not 
resting,  nor  are  they  throwing  in  the 
towel.  The  more  we  can  do  to  give  pro- 
tection to  individuals  not  wanting  this 
mail  in  their  homes,  the  better  off  our 
citizens  will  be.  I  was  in  the  forefront  In 
presenting  and  fighting  for  the  type  of 
legislation  that  we  finally  achieved  in 
section  4009.  I  intend  to  remain  in  the 
forefront  of  the  fight  to  give  complete 
protection  to  our  citizens  against  "aa* 
sault  through  the  mails. '  It  was  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  intent  that  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  10877.  the  postal  rate  biU. 
title  n  of  which  provides  new  measures 
of  protection  wliich  would  be  available 
upon  request  to  our  citizens.  We  have 
made  great  progress  in  the  battle  to 
defend  the  privacy  of  our  citizens  against 
the  onslaught  of  unwanted  erotica.  Let 
us  take  encouragement  from  our  initial 
success — achieved  despite  dire  predic- 
tions of  disaster — and  continue  to  ex- 
pand and  perfect  the  arsenal  of  weapons 
available  to  the  millions  of  decent  Amer- 
icans who  want  to  keep  pornographic  ad- 
vertisements out  of  their  mailboxes  and 
out  of  reach  of  their  children. 


VIEWING      THE     WELFARE      ISSUE 
FROM  THE  INSIDE 

(Mr.  ASHBROOK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  8,  1969,  President  Nixon  in  a  TV 
speech  dealt  with  the  welfare  crisis 
across  the  Nation  and  proposed  a  num- 
ber of  proE)Osals  for  welfare  reform.  In 
his  address  the  President  stressed  that 
his  family  security  plan  was  not  a  "guar- 
anteed annual  Income."  His  disclaimer 
notwithstanding,  there  are  those  among 
us  who  believe  that  the  administration's 
plan  has  all  the  trimmings  of  the  guar- 
anteed annual  Income  idea.  For  in- 
stance, Mitchell  Ginsberg,  director  of 
the  New  York  City  welfare  agency, 
stated: 

There  Is  Irony  In  It,  of  course  ...  in  the 
fact  that  here,  coming  from  a  Republican, 
Is  something  that  amounts  to  a  guaranteed 
annual  Income. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
lady  who  works  in  a  welfare  office,  is 
opposed  to  the  guaranteed  annual  in- 
come proposal,  and  is  deeply  concerned 
about  the  moral  erosion  which  is  fos- 
tered by  welfare  abuses.  Unlike  some  of 
our  social  planners,  her  exposiu-e  to  the 
welfare  scene  has  been  considerable,  and 
her  judgments  based  on  extensive  first- 
hand information. 

As  the  issue  of  welfare  reforms  will 
be  in  the  limelight  for  some  time  to  come, 
the  acttial  experiences  of  this  welfare 


worker  are  worthy  of  consideration  and 
for  that  reason  request  that  her  imso- 
hcited  letter  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

Re  Welfare. 

Representative  John  M,  Ashbrook, 

Washington,  DC. 

Honorable  Sir:  I  read  the  article  by  Ainer. 
Conser.  Union  In  our  newspaper  dated:  Jan- 
uary 11,  1970,  regarding  Welfare,  and  I  agree 
100%, 

You  see,  I  work  in  a  Welfare  Office,  and 
have  for  quite  some  time  (God  forbid),  and 
I  see  the  moral  erosion  it  is  causing,  and  the 
sad  part  of  it  is.  where  is  it  going  to  end? 
When  the  U.S.  runs  out  of  money? 

I  see  adults  bring  their  aged  parents  in: 
the  whole  family  comes  along.  "One  parent 
can  support  10  children,  but  10  children  can- 
not support  one  aging  parent."  They  usually 
drive  up  in  a  good  car. 

I  see  hundreds  of  young  girls  coming  In  to 
apply  for  Medical  Aid  for  their  unborn,  il- 
legitimate cliild.  I  see  little  infants,  and 
Toddlers — unwanted,  after  they  are  born. 

I  see  huibands  deserting  their  families,  and 
dumping  them  off  into  welfare  rolls,  and 
starting  a  new  family.  Not  long  ago  a  child, 
9  yrs,  starved  to  death  •  •  •  simply  because 
the  mother  took  most  of  the  welfare  check, 
and  gave  it  to  her  boy-friend  who  U\ed  in 
the  same  house. 

Only  God  knows  the  "Moral  Erosion" 
caused  by  welfare,  wiiich  is  far  more  impor- 
tant, tlian  money  payments. 

It  used  to  be,  people  came  in,  and  respect- 
fully asked  for  Welfare.  Now  they  "demand  " 
it.  They  say  they  are  entitled  to  it. 

"Ask  not  what  one's  country  can  do  for  it. 
but  what  one  can  do  for  their  country."  I 
am  not  a  Democrat.  Politicians  say  "Welfare 
buys  a  lot  of  votes."  I  don't  think  America 
can  afford  that  luxury  any  more.  Do  you? 

I  wrote  Pres.  Nixon  and  stated  that  I  was 
against  a  Gviaranteed  Income,  and  he  replied 
that  most  people  were. .It's  hard  to  believe 
this  is  1970 — not  1870.  But  then  people  were 
not  afraid  of  hard  work.  After  my  husband's 
(1944)  death,  I  reared  two  Uttle  girls,  ages 
7  months  and  2  yrs.  alone.  Now  they  are  an 
asset  to  their  country,  and  God. 

I  pray  for  my  country, 
Bespecifully  yours. 


THE  TAX  REFORM  BILL 

(Mr.  ASHBROOK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon 
signing  the  tax  reform  bill  on  December 
30  of  last  year  President  Nixon  com- 
mented that  Congress  had  passed  an  un- 
balanced tax  measure  which  was  both 
good  and  bad.  The  President  had  the 
concurrence  of  the  highly  respected 
coliminist  and  publisher.  David  Law- 
rence, at  least  as  far  as  the  undesirable 
aspects  of  the  bill  are  concerned. 

The  Daily  Jeffersonian  of  Cambridge, 
Oliio,  carried,  on  December  24,  the 
Lawrence  column  which  reviewed  the 
liablhties  of  this  important  piece  of 
legislation.  As  can  be  seen.  Mr.  Law- 
rence's objections  are  not  superficial  and 
his  concern  over  Its  ensuing  effects 
should  be  considered  for  futtire  correc- 
tive action. 

I  request  that  the  column,  "  'Tax  Re- 
form' Bill.  A  Destructive  Measure "  by 
David  Lawrence,  appearing  in  the  Daily 
Jeffersonian  of  December  24,  1969.  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
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Tk\    Ri»oRM    Bill     a    Destrvctivf.    M»  asi-re 
(By  David  Lawrence » 

\V^sHCN^.To^I  —  Presiden:  Niton  laces  the 
n'.ost  cruci.il  decision  he  has  h:id  to  make 
on  cio.Tiesuc  problems  sauce  he  *.i3  iiiaugu- 
ra-eil— whether  to  sltiii  jt  veto  the  so-c.«'.'.ed 
lax  reK>rm  ■  bill  It  s  .»  choice  between  a 
reduction  of  t.ixes  thai  can  result  In  a  reces- 
sion and  taking  a  firm  st md  thit  will  prevent 
defter,  hnanclntt  o;  the  government  and  seri- 
ois    hind.c.ips   to   bnsu-.esa   development 

F.^r  the  t.vx  reJorm  '  bill  is  a  hodgepodge 
or  wh.it  seems  on  the  f  vir.' ice  '  >  be  politically 
p.>p\ilftr  '  btit  m  realitv  could  t>e  repudiated 
\:\  the  next  election  i:  the  voters  ,ire  given 
the  reil  truth  about  the  causes  of  higher  and 
higher  prices  and  the  curtailmen;  o:  ihe  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  doll.ir 

The  tax  reform  bill  is  m  cer'ain  respects 
a  de.^tructive  measure  It  dlsttirbi  m.iny  a 
b-i,-..:ies8  which  hao  .*et  up  pen^l.'n  benefits 
It  dl.scourages  those  property  owners  who 
now  will  have  to  ask  higher  prices  in  order 
to  oS:>et  the  increase  in  taxes  oi\  c.ipit.il- 
g.uas 

Theoretically,  the  bill  distributes  more 
monev  for  indlvidu.il  spending  But  prices 
are  bound  to  rise  and  the  present  infla'ion- 
ir\  trend  will  be  mn.ntained  While  the  bill 
cuts  .s*ime  tax  rates  others  are  incre.tsed 
On  the  whole,  the  federal  budget  will  be  ad- 
versely afTecied  and  deScits  will  continue, 
thus   helping   to  depreciate   the  dolUr 

Hitherto  the  emphas.i.';  h;is  been  on  re- 
atr.<ining  inflation  but  the  new  tax  bill  is 
bound  to  enlarge  its  scope  While  collecting 
more  revenues  through  new  t.*x  r.ues.  the 
proposed  law  calls  for  more  federal  di.'iburse- 
menta  which  use  up  the  greater  t  ix  receipt* 
and  leave  a  deflci'  besides 

Only  a  few  days  .igo.  the  national  plan- 
ning aagociatlon  through  its  chiel  economist 
predicted  that  the  nation  is  flirting  with  a 
recession  and  inflation  is  apt  to  be  exces- 
sive next  year  even  with  high  unemploy- 
men'  Also,  the  consumer  Index  just  issued 
by  the  federal  government  shows  that  prices 
.ire  steadily  going  up  and  the  dollars  viil<ie 
keeps  on  going  down 

Under  these  circums-.inces  the  President 
la  in  a  position,  after  analyzing  -Jie  tax  re- 
form' bill  for  t.>ie  American  pejple.  tj  tell 
the  country  how  the  increiises  m  revenue 
obta.ned  by  imp-^smg  heavier  t.ixes  on  buai- 
ae^.a  and  on  Uie  higher  income  groups  are 
wiped  out  by  new    ippr  ipriarion.s 

Most  members  of  Congress  who  voted  for 
the  me.tsure  ih night  it  would  br.ng  them 
votes  in  the  election  next  November  But  U 
times  are  bad  .ind  the  m  mey  saved  by  tax 
reduction  is  otTse'  by  price  increases,  the 
voters  are  likely  tJ  blame  the  Democratic 
party,  which  seeks  to  retain  control  of  both 
Houses 

Wil.  the  President  have  the  cotirige  to 
veto  the  '  tax  reform  '  bill'  Ir  i^  not  e.^^y  to 
tell  whether  the  elect Tra'e  will  percer. c  the 
reasons  for  the  spre.id  of  infl.it ion  Bu-  cer- 
tainly a  President  can  Rive  the  l.icis  t  j  the 
public  and  relu»e  to  t.ike  the  risk  m  sign- 
ing the  new  t.ix  bill  He  can.  i;  he  wants, 
apply  a  "potket  veto"  by  n~'  sl>;nl!ig  the 
measure  for  tet.  days  while  C'  llgre^i  la  m 
rec'.ss  and  explainln:^  then  why  he  feels  it 
would  be  harmful  to  the  econom;  He  could. 
on  the  other  hand  sign  the  bill  and.  while 
po.ntiiig  out  some  of  it.s  gcKHi  provisioii.s  call 
f(  r  prompt  repeal  ol  thf.s-e  seciimss  which  can 
be  exp-cted  to  intenjily  an  era  o;  excessive 
fpcnding 

Bene.i-.h  it  all.  too   Is  the  efTect  oi  the  new 

an  mea.sure  on  business  operation.^  ;n  Amer- 
ici  Incentive  1«  in  many  ways  impaired 
There  Will  be  an  adverse  imp<ict  on  the  nor- 
nnal  operations  of  the  economy  Increasing 
tax  rates,  for  instances,  on  the  high  In- 
ccmes  of  talented  personnel  may  look  at- 
tractive as  a  revenue-ra.sing  device,  out  the 
companies  which  employ  thc»e  mdlviduAlJ 
will   h.ive  Ui  move  up  s.ilatfle.i  .  ub-.tanUally. 


This  together  with  labor  uni-iii  deiii.uid.s. 
can  result  in  raising  prices  on  goods  to  be 
sold 

It  is  tragic  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  tried  to  chin^e  Important  parts 
of  the  tax  structure  so  ha.s'.ily  instead  ol  ap- 
pointing a  commission  of  disinterested  ex- 
perts to  devote  at  lea,-:  a  year  to  c.ireful 
study  o;  alteriianes  To  luodlly  arbitrarily 
t.ix  laws  that  were  In  the  ni.iln  written  30 
yeari  .lao  and  ha\e  been  Imbedded  in  the 
eroii.imic  system  for  such  .i  long  time  re- 
quires a  nonpjlr.lcil  approach  ttnerned  by 
only  one  consideration -the  publii-  interest 
a.s  .1  whole 


TAKE  PRroE  IN  AMERICA 

'Mr  MILX.ER  of  Ohio  a.sked  and  was 
given  permussion  to  extend  lii-s  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  < 

Mr  MILLEI{  of  Oi...<  M;  Speaker,  the 
production  of  wheat  in  the  United  State.^ 
in  1967  totaled  45.730.000  short  tons— 
14  percent  of  the  world  figure 


THE  LATE   HONORABLE 
JOHN  B    HYNES 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  Boston,  in  particular,  and 
countless  of  thousands  throughout  the 
country',  were  saddened  in  the  death  of 
Hon  John  B  Hynes.  former  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Boston 

During  his  service.  Mayor  Hynes  gave 
the  people  of  Boston  outslandini;.  cou- 
rageous, understandip.e.  and  humane 
leadership.  He  enjoyed  widespread  con- 
fidence and  respect  in  his  p  ivate  and 
public  life 

John  Hynes  was  a  fine  fami'.v  man  and 
a  distinguished  public  official 

His  service  as  mayor  came  at  a  lime 
when  great  changes  were  being  made  in 
the  future  development  of  Boston  and 
in  Boston's  being  a  leader  among  the 
cities  of  our  country  in  meeting  the 
problems  of  today  and  in  decades  to 
come  Mayor  Hj-nes  gave  the  leadership 
to  Boston  that  was  outstanding  and  con- 
structive. 

His  advice  was  constantly  souKht  by 
the  mayors  and  governinp  bodies  of 
other  cities. 

Despite  the  prominence  he  achieved. 
John  Hynes.  a  dear  and  valued  friend  of 
muie  for  years,  was  a  simple,  a  good 
man — a  secret  of  his  greatness 

If  any  hing  will  be  said  of  John 
Hynes  it  ls  that  he  "was  not  only  a 
gieat  man   but  he  was  a  good  man  " 

At  th"  f'lf.cral  mas.=-.,  pieslded  over  by 
the  Most  Reverend  Jeremiah  F  Mmihan 
aiixilia  y  t'.shop  of  the  nichdiocese  of 
Boston,  the  Reverend  Father  Francis  J 
Gilday.  8  J  ,  delivered  the  eulogy 

The  eulogy  of  Father  Gilday  was  a 
touching  story  of  the  life  of  John  Hynes 
Among  other  thtni,s.  Father  Gilday  said; 

All  of  Boston,  all  of  this  entire  area  ha-s 
lost   a  great  civic  representative 

John  Hynes  was  a  man  who  dedicated  his 
life  to  the  service  of  the  public-unending, 
un.selftsh.  unstinted  service  A  man  who  re- 
lied iipon  the  Almighty  Oi>d  with  a  prayer 
morning,  noon   and  night 

No  person  w<ia  too  small,  no  problem  too 
big  t  ir  his  personal  effort  and  timely  diplo- 
mac> ,  he  was  a  man  geared  to  serve  and  to 
lead 

H""  was  at  his  best  serving  quietly  behind 


the  scenes,  l.ilxjuring  per.sonally  against  in- 
justice and  for  .social  progress  tor  the  poor 

And  m  speaking  of  John  Hynes  as  a 
husband  and  father.  Father  Gilday  elo- 
quently said: 

He  w.\s  a  mudel  liusb.ind  and  a  mixlel 
father,  n  model  public  servant  and.  In  many 
ways,  a  model  man  who.se  w.iy  of  Ii:e  was 
•111  ex;'.mple  to  us  all 

The  intensity  of  John  B  Hynes'  love 
for  Boston  is  endowed  by  a  poem  he 
wrote  entitled.  "Boston,"  which  I  en- 
close in  my  remarks. 

For  my  colleagues  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  for  Mrs.  McCormack  and  my- 
self. I  extend  to  Mrs.  Hynes  and  her 
loved  ones,  our  deep  sympathy  In  their 
bereavement 

Boston 

I  By  John  B.  Hynes) 

D'ir.  t  you  love  this  city  by  the  open  sea 
This   city    that    mothered   the   Home    of   the 

Free'' 
D.  11  t    you    love    tins    city   with    Its   wrinkled 

brow 
Ai.d    us   streets   laid   out    by    the   wandering 

cow'' 
Don  I  you  love  this  city  with  us  spires  and 

dome.s. 
With  its  gilded  cro.sses  and  its  Godly  homes'' 
Don't  you  love  this  city  with  its  customs  old. 
.And  Its  wisdom  to  know  the  dross  from  the 

gold'' 
Don  t  you  love  this  city  and  its  Bunker  Hill. 
And    Its    age-old   shrines   of   glorious   tlirlll? 
Dont    you    love   this   city,   the   old    and   the 

new. 
With  Its  grip  on  the  things  that  are  lasting 

and  true' 
Uoni  you  love  this  city  with  Us  air  of  grace, 
lis  delight  with  beauty  and  disgust  with  the 

base* 
Don  t   you  love  this  ciiy  when   the  sliadows 

fall, 
\i\a   the   birds   wing   home  to   the   Common 

mall? 
Don  I  you  love  this  city  when  the  dawning 

sun. 
Bursts  from  the  sea  where  the  codfish  run' 
Don  t  you  love  this  city  when  the  wind's  In 

the  east ' 
And  the  smell  of  the  deep  is  the  free  man's 

feast? 
Dn.  t    you   love  this  city   with   US  gales  and 

snow. 
With    its  summer   wivrmth   and   lU   autumn 

glow? 
D  lit    you   love   this  city   when   Ita   trees  so 

bare. 
Are   laced   in   blof^soms  fragrant  and  fair? 
Df  n  ;    you    love    this   City   where   knowledge 

waits. 
For  those  who  walk  through  its  library  gates' 
Don  t  you  love   this  city  and  the  things  we 

prize, 
The  preacher  dauntleis  and  the  scholar  wise' 
Don  t  you  love  this  city  where  art  Is  long, 
W.;h    Its    principles    true    and    its    faith    so 

strong" 
Do'it   you  love   thu  clt)    where  the  fleeting 

years.  i. 

Have  left  a  trail  that  heartens  and  cheers? 
Don  I  you  love  this  city  where  the  color  ban, 
H.<--i  long  since  vanished  like  the  school  rat- 
tan' 
Djiii   you   love   this   city    with   lUs   mingled 

strains, 
Wl.ere   men   are  equal   and   where   harmony 

reign?' 
D  -II  t  vou  love  this  city  where  rooU  go  deep. 
In   the  soil  of  the  land  where  the  martyrs 

sleep' 
D  .n  t  you  love  this  city  born  of  struggle  and 

strire. 
Where  the  false  is  interred  and  truth  given 

life' 
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Don't  you  love  this  city  and  Its  grand  old 

name. 
That  swells  the  heart  as  we  think  of  Its  fame? 
Don't  you  love  this  city  wherever  you  roam. 
And  who  Is  not  proud  to  call  it  home? 
For  Boston  Is  Boston  and  forever  she'll  stand. 
A  tower  of  truth  in  a  truth-loving  land. 
Fore\  er  she'll  stand  for  all  that  Is  Just, 
Til  the  world  Is  no  more  and  all  is  dust. 
So  love  old  Boston  from  her  head  to  her  toes. 
Be  one  of  her  gallants,  be  one  of  her  beaux. 
Be   one   who   will   shout    in   tones   firm   and 

clear, 
She'    the  most  Gracious  Damsel  in  the  whole 

hemisphere. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Carolina  lat 
the  request  of  Mr.  Ruth>.  for  2  weeks, 
on  accoimt  of  illness. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  lat  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  the  week  of 
January  19.  1970,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Derwimski  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  January  19  through 
Januai-y  26,  on  accoimt  of  offlcial  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Lloyd  •  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford),  for  January  19  through 
Januai-y  29,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen  <at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  January  19 
through  January  30,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr.  Grover  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Fordi,  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Yates  lat  the  request  of  Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKii,  for  Monday,  January  19,  1970, 
on  account  of  attending  a  funeral. 

Mr.  Wolff  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today  and  the  remainder  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Parbstein  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Addabbo  > ,  for  balance  of  the  month  of 
January  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  <  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RooNEV  of  Pennsylvania), 
for  Monday,  January  19,  1970,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  CoRMAN,  for  Monday,  January  19. 
1970,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Fountain  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  today,  January  19,  1970, 
on  account  of  official  business  until  1:15 
p.m. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patvan,  for  30  minutes  on  today: 
•Wednesday.  January  21;  and  Thursday. 
January  22;  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  JERKINS,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anderson  of  California), 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rarick,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Montcomert,  for  60  minutes,  on 
January  21. 


Mr.  Flood,  for  60  minutes,  on  Janu- 
ary 27. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Olsen  and  to  incluae  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Michel  and  to  include  an  article. 

Mr.  McClure,  immediately  prior  to  the 
passage  of  H.R.  6244  today. 

Mr.  Aspinall  preceding  the  colloquy 
on  H.R.  11372. 

Mr.  Gray  to  extend  his  remarks  imme- 
diately following  passage  of  H.R.  12795 
on  the  Consent  Calendar  today. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK  <  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RUPPE>  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Conte  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Quillen  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Pelly  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  POFF. 

Mr.  Goodlinc. 

Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Cunningham  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Utt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HoGAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen, 

Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Brock. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anderson  of  California) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Powell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Farbstein  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  MncvA  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  PUQUA. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Wour. 

Mr.  Dingcll  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ulucan  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Lowenstein  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Huncate  in  two  instances. 


ADJOiniNMENT 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  25  minutes  pjn.) . 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  January  20,  1970.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXrv,  executive 
commimications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 


\Sub>iiitted  during  adjournment  on 
Jan.  13,  1970] 
1440,  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  9,  1969,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  illus- 
trations, on  a  cooperative  beach  erosion  con- 
trol study  of  Revere  and  Nantasket  Beaches 
Mass  .  authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  approved  July  3,  1930.  as  amended  and 
supplemented  iH,  Etoc,  No.  91-211):  relerred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed,  with  illustratioiis.  pur^\i- 
aiit  to  Public  Law  91-144. 

\Subvntt,'d  Jan.  19   !^7u\ 

1441  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
results  of  the  examination  of  financial  state- 
ments of  Federal  Prison  Industries,  Inc  .  for 
the  fiscal  year  1969  (H.  Doc,  No,  91-213  r.  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed, 

1442  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  transmitting  no- 
tification that  his  proptosals  relative  to  post- 
recondary  education  will  be  transmitted  early 
in  1970.  in  accordance  with  section  508  of  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1969 
(Public  Law  90-575);  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

1443,  A  letter  from  the  Director  ol  Sci- 
ence aud  Education,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  report  relative  to  as- 
sisting States  to  provide  additional  facilities 
for  research  at  the  State  Agricultural  Sta- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1969.  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  10.  Public  Law  88-74: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1444,  A  letter  from  the  General  Sales 
Manager,  Export  Marketing  Service.  U.S 
Department  of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a 
report  of  agreements  signed  lor  foreign  cur- 
rencies under  Public  Law  480  for  November 
and  December  1969,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  85-128,  and  In  addition, 
certain  copies  of  agreements  reported  No- 
vember 10.  1969;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, 

1445,  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  report  on  disburse- 
ments for  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1970. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriation  Act  (Public  Law  91- 
171);  to  the  Committee  on  Approprlatioiis. 

1446,  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator, Department  of  State,  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  transmitting  the 
semiannual  report  on  architectural  and  engi- 
neering fees  in  excess  of  $25,000  for  the  period 
January  1  to  June  30,  1969,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriation  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1447,  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  of  Army  aviation 
personnel  above  the  grade  of  major  with  the 
average  monthly  flight  pay  authorized  by  law 
to  be  paid  such  officers  tor  the  period  July  1- 
Decemtter  31.  1969,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  301  (g)  of  title  37,  tTnlted 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1448,  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  establish  the  authorized  strength  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  In  officers  In  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General's  Corpw  In  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Seryjces. 

1449,  A  letter  froto  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Hous- 
ing), transmitting  notlflcAtlon  of  the  loca- 
tion, natvire,  and  estimated  cost  of  the  fol- 
lowing facilities  projects  proposed  for  the 
Army  Reserve  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Clarks- 
dale.  Miss.,  and  SeatUe,  Wash.,  pursuant  to 
10  U.S.C.  2233a(l);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 
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H5.1  A  le'*er  from  the  Depntv  Assistant 
Srvri-.ry  uf  Defens*  ( Inst.tllatl.  us  and 
H.niMngi.  trnnsoftittlng  notiflcatlon  of  the 
I^rnti'  II  n  ilure.  and  e.'tlmsted  cost  of  cer- 
t.-'in  pmjerts  propoee<l  f-ir  the  Army  National 
C'lird  in  !»cr.>rdane«  with  the  prov!<«lons  of 
JO  r  ^  C  22*»3»fl».  to  the  Committer  on 
A;  mei!  Sentcea 

I4M  A  letter  from  the  Depiiiy  A<<.«l'=t.irit 
<erretsry  of  Defense  (In>:talli«tlon^  nnd 
Hous;nz>.  iTAiismittlng  nitlflcitlon  of  the 
location,  nature  Hnd  estimated  cost  of  the 
proiect  prop.wed  for  tl>e  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve at  Lubbock.  Tex  .  pursuant  to  Ui  ISC 
2233<nl».  to  "he  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1452  A  lett.T  frum  t!ie  Attoriipy  Ccaeral. 
rrun.-inuiling  a  report  ou  the  enfcrc-ement  of 
tUIe  I  cf  the  Cjnsumer  Crei.t  Protectlrn 
Act  of  1963.  covering  the  calendar  \e.ir  1969. 
to  the  Cjiuailtlee  on  Banking  iind  Currency. 
liSJ  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hou»- 
1115  r.nd  Urb.m  Development,  tranfmlttlng  a 
report  on  the  fees  and  charges  which  the  de- 
pirrmeiit  propoaes  to  collect  to  guarantee 
the  l.ind  acquisition  and  rievelopment  coets 
fjr  new  communities,  pursuant  to  title  V  of 
the  HouJlng  and  Crtoan  Derelopment  Act  of 
1968  I  New  Communities  Act  of  1968)  to  the 
Committee  on  Backlog  and  Currency 

U54  A  letter  from  the  A'ysistant  Secretary 
of  Dt;:eU5e  1  Inita'.lations  and  Logistics) 
tr.insmittlng  the  report  on  Department  of 
Defense  procurement  from  small  and  other 
business  firms  lor  July-September  1969.  pur- 
suant to  section  lO'd)  of  the  Smill  Buslne^ 
Act.  as  amen<led-.  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Cuncncy 

14.S5  A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Gover- 
n .rs  Federal  RcJtrn  Sj-stem.  transmlttinf? 
the  nrst  annuaJ  report  on  truth  in  lending 
for  the  vesr  1969.  parstisnt  to  section  114  of 
the  Truth  In  Lending  Act.  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency 

1456  A  letter  from  the  vice  president  of 
the  Chesapeake  ft  Potoma-  Telephone  Co  . 
trpnsmtttlnf  the  company's  report  for  the 
ye.'.r  1969  ( December  estimated):  to  the 
C.>mm.'tee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 

14j7  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  th»  Acting  Secretary  cf  Commerce, 
tran.smittlng  leport  on  season.il  unemploy- 
ment in  the  construction  Industry,  pursuant 
to  section  402  of  title  IV  of  the  1968  exten- 
sion of  the  Manpwwer  Development  and 
Tr.ilnlng  Act;  to  the  Comrr.mee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor 

1458  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  St*te. 
iransmittlng  a  drtiXt  of  proposed  legislation 
to  complement  the  Vienna  Convention  on 
D'.plmatlc  ReUtlons:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs 

1459  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  A^sl-umt 
Sc:re  irv  of  Defease,  tranimlttlng  a  report 
on  Implementation  of  section  507ib)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended; 
to  the  Comjnlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1460.  A  letter  from  the  Secreury  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  *  report  of  disposals  of 
foreign  excess  property  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jiuie  30.  1989.  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  404(d)  of  the  PeUer«iJ  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949. 
to  the  Commliuoe  on  Government  Opera- 
tions 

1461  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
rveneral  Services  AdmlnLstratlon.  transmit- 
ting the  1969  Axmual  Report  of  the  General 
s<-r'.  ices  Administration,  to  the  Committee 
<'!!  Government  Operations. 

1402  A  le'ter  frsm  tbe  Comptroller  Gen- 
oral  cf  the  United  SUtes.  transmltung  the 
.nnuAl  report  on  the  actlvlUea  of  the  U.S. 
General  Accounting  OBce  during  the  fiscal 
>e^  ended  June  30.  1969.  pursuant  to  the 
proilslOQS  of  section  313(a)  of  the  Budget 
.>nd  Accounting  Act  of  1921;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Covemmant  Operations. 

MC3.  A  letter  fraoa  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
er.!l  ut  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  r»- 
p-  :f  on  Uie  Hawk  missile  systems  provided  to 


F.\T  E:»st  cotintrles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governinont  0|)eratlon.s. 

14»j4  A  letter  from  the  Comptrolicr  Gen- 
era of  the  United  Suites,  trausmlltlng  a 
rep< T'  on  improvenicnts  needed  In  selecting 
military  personnel  for  formal  school  training 
by  the  U  ti  Army.  Europe,  to  the  Committee 
on   t"io\  (  raniont   (JpentKins 

1465.  A  letliT  from  U;e  Conip'  ri..l)er  Geucriil 
of  the  Vtilfed  S;  'tcs.  triins.niC tlni^  a  report 
in  Ih?  need  tj  itnprnvc  perform 'nee  rt  md- 
nr^s  frr  more  efflrscnt  u«e  of  civ.lnti  pro- 
duction personnel  in  the  D-pirtmeul  of 
Defense;  to  the  Comml'tee  on  Oovernment 
Operations 

l\r,''  A  Ic'ter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Slates.  Uaiisuutting  a 
report  on  the  management  of  cUUian  hiring 
limit  f.uris  and  recru.tlug  by  the  Department 
of  Deieiiie.  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Cperi'll^>ns 

1467  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  St.^tea.  transmitting  a 
re^xirt  on  the  need  f.'r  better  coordination 
among,  and  guidance  of.  management  evalu- 
ation groups  in  the  Department  of  Defense; 
to  the  C  Jinmliee  on  Government  Operations. 

14f>8  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  Improved  procedures  needed  fi  r 
obtaining  facllltlee  for  U  S  Naval  Support 
Activity.  Niples.  Italy,  by  lease-construct  Ion 
niethc<l.  Department  cf  the  Navy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1469  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  tranamltUng  a  re- 
port on  the  readiness  of  selected  units  of  the 
Reser\e  Components  of  the  Army;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1470  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
er.il  of  the  United  Stat«.  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  prices  neffotlated  for  rx-k-crush- 
inu  planus  lor  use  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
Department  of  the  Army:  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1471  A  letter  from  the  CompUoller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  atales.  uan^ai;tung  a  re- 
p,,rt  on  the  change  pnp<ised  In  Interest  r.ae 
criteria  fur  determining  financing  costs  of 
the  Federal  power  program.  Dep.irtment  of 
the  Interior:  Department  of  the  Army;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  OperaUons 

1472.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  flnancUi  statements  ol 
the  Veterai^s'  Canteen  Service  for  fiscal  year 
1969.  Veterans'  Administration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations 

1473  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eril  ol  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  Improvements  needed  In  the  man- 
agement of  aircraft  modifications.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1474  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtes.  tranamltUug  a  re- 
fxirt  on  the  economies  obtainable  by  Increas- 
ing days  at  sea  of  oceanngraphlc  research  and 
survey  ships.  Environmental  Science  Services 
Adminl.-tration.  Department  of  Commerce; 
to  the  C  ;mmlttee  on  Government  Operations. 

1475  A  letter  from  tbe  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
U  S  Hjuse  of  Representatives,  transmitting  a 
report  of  sums  drawn  pursuant  to  sections 
78  and  80.  Utle  2.  United  States  Code  and 
the  application  and  disbursement  of  the 
sums  and  balances.  It  any.  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  title  2.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
fon  84.  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

1476.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  tiie 
Interior,  tranaimttlng  a  report  on  donatlooa 
received  and  expenditures  made  from  the 
fund  entitled  14X8563  Funds  Contributed 
for  Advancement  of  Indian  R.ice.  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  '  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969.  pursu-int  to  the  provisions  of 
82  SUt.  171  (25  use.  451) ;  to  the  Ocwimlt- 
te«  on  Intarlor  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1477.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  13th  annual 


report  ou  the  status  of  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project  and  participating  projects, 
pursuant  to  section  6  ol  the  authorizing  act 
of  April  11.  1956  I  70  SUt.  103  t.  to  Iho  Com- 
miltee  on  lu'.ericr  and  Insular  Afl.iirs. 

1478  A  letter  from  the  Ajisistajit  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transniltllug  a  copy  t-f  a  pro- 
pcisocl  ccncesilon  contract  f..ir  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  under  which  Hamilton 
Stores.  Inc  .  will  pruvldc  facilities  and  serv- 
ices fur  u  30-ycar  period,  pursuant  to  67  Slat. 
271  and  70  Stat  54:J.  U)  the  Committee  on 
Inierijr  and  Insular  ASairs 

1479  A  letter  frt  ;n  the  Attorney  General 
trin.imlttlng  the  rep^Tl  of  the  .Attorney  Gen- 
eral with  respect  to  proceedings  in.siltuted 
before  the  Subversive  AcUviues  Control 
Board  during  the  pericd  January  1.  1969. 
through  December  31.  1969.  pursuant  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  of  1960.  as  amended  January  2. 
1968.  to  the  Committee  on  Internal  Security. 

1480  .A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Sub- 
versive Aciultles  Control  Board,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  progress  made  by  the  Board 
in  conducting  hearings  for  the  period  from 
January  1.  1969.  to  December  31.  1989.  pur- 
?  ii.in;  to  .sectlcn  12ill  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Act  as  added  by  secUon  9(b) 
of  Public  Ljiw  90-237;  to  the  Committee  on 
Internal  Security. 

1481  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  ^f  Trans- 
portation; transmitting  the  2tlh  annual  re- 
port of  operations  under  the  Federal  Airport 
Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969. 
pursuant  to  section  IB  of  the  act;  to  the 
Comnutu-e  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

1482  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Power  Conunlsslou,  transmitting  a  report 
on  permits  and  licenses  for  hydroelectric 
projects  issued  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969.  financial  statements  cf  pro- 
ceeds, and  the  names  and  compensation  ol 
I)ersons  employed,  pursuant  to  the  provl- 
sjoi^s  of  sectlcn  4(d)  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conamerce. 

1483.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal  Communications  CommLsHnn 
tran.'smlttlng  a  report  on  backlog  of  ponding 
applications  and  hearing  cases  as  of  Novem- 
ber 30.  1969  ptirsuant  to  section  5(e)  of  th" 
Conununlcatlons  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Comnuitee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

1481.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  ol 
the  publication.  "All  Electric  Homes  In  the 
United  States  January  1.  1969":  to  the  Oom- 
mltf*  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

1485.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman. 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  the  Board  covering  fiscal 
year  1969,  pursuant  to  secUon  205  of  the 
Wderal  Aviation  Act  of  1958;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

1486.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  the  eighth  report  on  Identical 
bidding  In  advertised  public  procurement 
durmg  the  calendar  year  196«.  pursuant  to 
section  7  cf  Executive  Order  10036  issued 
April  24.  1961;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1487.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner. 
Immigration  and  Naturalh'atlon  Service. 
U  S  Department  of  Justice,  transmitting 
copies  of  orders  entered  In  cases  of  aliens 
who  have  been  found  admlsalble  to  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  212(a)  (28)  (I)  (U)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  NaUonallty  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1488.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  US. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  In  cases  In  which  the  au- 
thority contain«d  In  section  212(d)(3)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was 
ekerclaed  In  behalf  of  such  aliens,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  212(d)  (6)  ot  th» 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
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1489.  A  letter  from  the  commander.  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  Society,  United 
States  of  America,  transmitting  Its  annual 
financial  report  for  the  calendar  year  1969, 
pursuant  to  Puljllc  Law  88-684;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1490  A  letter  from  the  national  secre- 
tary-treasurer. Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of 
the  Civil  War.  transmitting  proceedings  of 
the  8Hth  annual  national  encampment  held 
m  St  Louis.  Mo.  August  17-21.  1969,  and  a 
report  of  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  na- 
tional orpiinlzatlon  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1969,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  83  605;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlciarv. 

1491.  A  letter  from  the  chairman,  board 
ol  directors.  Future  Farmers  of  America, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  audit  of  the 
accounts  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America: 
the  F\iture  Farmers  Supply  Service  and  the 
National  Future  Farmer  Magazine,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1969.  and  a  copy 
of  the  combined  statement,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  2  and  3  of  Public  Law 
88  504;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1492!  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  Postmaster  General 
to  negotiate  and  enter  Into  rental  agree- 
menu  with  postmasters  for  quarters  at 
fourth-class  offices:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

1493.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  an  annual  report  on 
scientific  and  profes.slonal  positions  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  5  U.S.C. 
3104(c):  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service 

1494.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Per- 
sonnel. US.  Department  of  Commerce,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  scientific  and  profes- 
sional positions  established,  pursuant  to  the 
provision?  of  section  3104(c)  of  Utle  5, 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

1495  A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, transmitting  a  report  of  scientific  and 
professional  positions  established,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  3104(c)  of  title 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1496.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  with  respect  to  certain 
civilian  positions  established  during  the  cal- 
endar year  1969,  pursuant  to  section  3104(c) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1497.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
for  the  calendar  year  1969  on  scientific  or  pro- 
fessional positions,  pursuant  to  section 
3104(c)  of  tlUe  5,  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1498.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  Information  relative  to  the 
census  of  agriculture  conducted  at  6-year 
Intervals  In  accordance  with  title  13,  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

1499.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  positions  In  grades  GS-16,  17,  and 
18  for  calendar  year  1969,  pursuant  to  section 
6114  of  title  5.  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1500.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmit- 
ting a  report  that  the  OS-17  positions  allo- 
cated by  section  5108  (c)  (3 )  have  not  changed 
since  the  report  last  year,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5114(a)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

1501.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  report 
on  positions  In  grades  GS-16,  17  and  18.  dur- 
ing the  1969  calendar  year,  pursuant  to  sec- 


tion 5114(a)  title  5,  United  States  Code:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

1502.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Railroad 
Retirement  Board;  transmitting  a  report  for 
the  calendar  year  1969,  on  positions  In  grades 
GS-16,  17,  and  18,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  5114 
(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

1503.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation; transmitting  a  report  entitled 
•Territorial  Highway  Study— Guam.  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  Virgin  Islands."  prepared  In 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  section 
29(b)  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1968.  Public  Law  90-495;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

1504.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Economic  Development.  Department 
of  Commerce,  transmitting  notification  that 
the  annual  report  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  for  1969  will  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  end  of  January  1970;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1505.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Cochalr- 
man.  New  England  Regional  Commission, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  for  the  fiscal 
year  1969.  pursuant  to  section  510  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

1506.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Board 
of  Directors.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority; 
transmitting  the  36th  annual  report,  cover- 
ing the  activities  of  the  TVA  during  the  fis- 
cal year  beginning  July  1,  1968  and  ending 
June  30.  1969;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

1507.  A  letter  from  the  AdmlnUtrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  on  grants 
vesting  title  to  equipment  for  fiscal  year 
1969,  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  1893,  and  rule  XL 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

1508.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  Re- 
negotiation Board,  transmitting  the  14th 
annual  report  of  the  Renegotiation  Board,  re- 
quired by  section  114  of  Public  Law  870,  84th 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

1509.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  transmitting  a  list  of  reports 
which  It  is  the  duty  of  any  officer  or  depart- 
ment to  make  to  Congress,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  rule  IH,  clause  2.  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  iH.  Doc.  No. 
91-210);  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1510.  A  letter  from  the  director,  legislative 
commission,  the  American  Legion,  transmit- 
ting the  proceedings  of  the  51st  annual  na- 
tional convention  of  the  Legion  held  In  At- 
lanta, Ga..  August  2fr-28,  1969  (H.  Doc.  91- 
214);  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
and  ordered  to  be  printed,  with  lUustraHons. 

1511.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  combined  state- 
ment of  receipt*,  expenditures,  and  balances 
of  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1969,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  31  U.S.C..  1964  edition  supplement  n, 
section  1029  and  31  U.S.C.  66b;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1512.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  financial  management  of  Bureau 
of  the  Mint  operations  needs  Improvement, 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  ptirsuant  to  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C. 
63),  and  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act 
of  1950  (31  U.S.C.  66);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  OperaUons. 


Mr    POAGE:   Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H  R.  485    A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment    Act    of    1938    with    respect    to 
wheat;   without   amendment   (Rept    No    91 
787).    Referred    to    the    Committee    of    the 
Whole  House  on   the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  niul 
Insular  Affairs. 

HR.2036.  A  bill  to  remove  a  cloud  on  the 
titles  of  certain  property  all  located  m 
Malin,  Or»^g .  and  owned  by  the  city  of 
Maim.  Marian  H.  Peck.  Merrill.  Oreg  .  Manon 
R.  Rupert,  Maim.  Greg.,  and  Blanche  Fields. 
Malin.  Oreg ;  with  an  amendment  (Rept 
No.  91-788).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
th"  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

HR  9882.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phos- 
phate Interests  of  the  United  States  in  cer- 
tain lands  in  Florida  to  the  record  owners 
of  the  surface  thereof:  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  91-789).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  TAYLOR :  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  13106.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
period  of  time  during  which  certain  require- 
ments shall  continue  to  apply  with  respect 
to  applications  for  a  license  for  an  activity 
which  may  affect  the  resources  of  the  Hud- 
son Rlverway,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  91-790).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMTTTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  2012.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 25.  1949  (63  Stat.  1205),  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  a 
tract  of  land  to  Lillian  I.  Anderson;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-791).  Referred  to 
the  Cotfcmittee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  3908.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  EUzabeth 
B.  Borgnino;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
91-792).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  5365.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  public  land  held  under 
color  of  title  to  Mrs.  Jessie  L.  Gaines  of 
Mobile,  Ala.;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
91-793).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


REPORTS  OP  CXDMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  ALEXAlTOER: 

H.R.  15435.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  footwear;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means.  

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

H.R.  15436.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73.  re- 
tired serviceman's  family  protection  plan, 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  15437.  A  bin  to  require  that  pubhc 
schools  throughout  the  United  States  achieve 
equality  of  integration;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 

H  R.  15438.  A  bill  to  establish  In  the  State 
of  Michigan  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
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Kjid     Insu'.Ar 


ihe     Couuiui'.e«     on     Iir.eru  r 

By  Mr  COLLIER 
HR  15439  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  ilie 
Social  Secuniy  Act  to  provide  uuder  the  re- 
tirement test  •  »ubstaiit)al  increase  in  the 
amount  of  o\it»ide  income  permitted  without 
U'ss  of  beneflts  but  vki'.h  a  requirement  that 
income  ot  all  t>pe»  and  from  all  sources  be 
included  in  deterauniug  Uie  amount  of  an 
individuals  income  for  punn>4.t's  of  Mich 
test.  I"  Ibe  Committee  on  Wa>s  and  Mchii-. 
H  R  15440  A  bill  to  authorize  n  family  ft— 
si»:auce  plan  providing  basic  tteiiea-.a  to  luw- 
incoine  familiei  with  children  ro  proMde  in- 
centives for  eiuploymen:  and  training  to  im- 
prove the  capacity' for  empi-yuient  of  mein- 
ber»  of  such  families,  to  achieve  gre.iler  uai- 
fornu-.v  of  treatment  of  recipleus  ui:cler  ti.e 
Federal-Stale  public  a.-.iistance  prograa.s  and 
to  otherwise  improve  iuch  program-^  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  li\e  Coinn.iitee  on  Wrtv.s 
and  Meaiia. 

By  Mr    DANIELS  of  New  Jt-rsey 
HR   15441     A  bill   to  amend  ti.e  Inuiuxra- 
tlon  and  Naturalization  Ac';  to  tlie  Cmmu- 
tee  on  Judiciary 

By  Mr   DONOHCE 
H  R    15442.   A  bill   to  pernn:   State  agree- 
ments  for   coverage   under   the   hospital    in- 
surance program  far   the  aged,    to  the  Com- 
niinee  ^'■n  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   EDMONDtJON 
H  R    15443    A  bill  13  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  State*  Code  so  as  to  ehUlle  veterana 
of  World  War  I  and  tHeir  widow*  and  cml- 
djen  to  pension  on  '.he  saiiie  basis  as  veterans 
of     the    Spanish -American     War     and     their 
widows    and    children     rei-r>ec-.iv?:\      to    the 
Committee  on  Veterans  AfTa.rs. 
By  Uz  HUNOATB 
HR     15444    A   b;:!    '.o   amend   ;  lie   Nrt-.i>.nal 
rouiKlatlon  on  the  Arte  and  the  Humanr.ies 
Act  of   1965.  as  amended,   to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  L*bor. 
By  Mr   LENNON : 
H  R    15445    A  bill  to  amend  tfae  Communl- 
cai.ons  Act  of  1334  to  estahiuh  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  tbe  conalderatlon  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  Ucerises.  t^the  Com- 
miitee  on  Interataue  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Bv  Mr   MAT3UNAOA 
H  R    15446    A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
na-iotial    healvh    insurance,    and    for    other 
purpoMS.    to    the   Conunlttee   on    Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce 

HR  15447  A  biU  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Art  to  pro. ide  f'>r  the  making 
of  graata  to  certain  medic«l  and  dent»l 
sch'j-ols  which  are  m  dire  Bnanclal  UUtreas. 
to  enable  such  schools  to  conunue.  without 
c.irtai.ment  certain  service  functions,  pro- 
grains,  and  actlviues  which  are  in  the  na- 
Uonal  interest,  to  the  Commlttt-e  <'n  Inter- 
s;.*;e  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJi  1544A  A  bill  to  prorlde  for  U'le  eetab- 
lishmcnt  of  not  le«»  than  seven  regional  law 
enforcement  academies,  and  for  other  pur- 
pises,  to  the  Committee  on  the  JuJicmrv 
By  Mr  RARICK 
H  R  15449  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
miaistraUon  Act  of  1D69  to  proMde  that  a 
provision  relating  tj  the  disclosure  of  con- 
fidential information  shall  not  apply  to 
C:^inmunist -dominated  nations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee op  Bankmc  a-id  Ctirrency 

Bt  Mr  STACiOERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr  Srairtcra)  ' 
H  H  15450  .A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
F  :o(!  Drug  irid  C  ismetlc  Act  to  establish  a 
code  system  for  the  identification  of  pre- 
scnpinn  dru^.  .=ind  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Commlt:ee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Ci  rr.n.prce 

By  Mr    CIXMAN 
HR    15451    A  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee   on    Environmental    Quality;    to    the 
C   ri.ir.r.tee  on  Rules 
By   KJlr    WATTS 
H  R    15452    A  bll!  n  c'nrtfy  t^e  treatment 
proc^  considered  as  mtinng  In  the  case  of 


bftll  and   sagger  clay:    to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

Bv    Mr     BENNFrr    i  for    hlm.self.    and 
Mr    BfJisT.  Mr    BuRi.isON  of  Missouri. 
Mr     CABTia     Mr     Fuqca     Mr.    Ham- 
MtascHMiOT.  and   Mrs    Mat); 
H  R     15453     A    bill    to    amend    the   act    of 
June  27.   1*60   i  74  Stat    2201.  relating  to  the 
proserv.iMon   >f    lii--torU- il    uiul    arche«)loglcal 
data;    to  the  CommitM?e  on  Iiuen  >r  .ind   In- 
sular AJT.iirs 

Hy  Mr  «L'ILLEN 
H  R  15454  A  bill  '.  )  amend  the  Hi  t  of 
June  27.  I960  i  74  Stat  220 >  rel  .ting  to  the 
preser.rttion  of  historical  bu.I  archeoluglcal 
data,  to  the  C  mmlttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
.-■  ;:  ir  \tT   ir- 

Bv  Mr  SAYIX^R 
H  R  15455  A  bill  to  eswblLsh  the  Hells 
Can-.on-Snake  Nation. il  River  li>.the  States 
of  Idaho.  Oregon  and  W.ishmgton.  and  for 
other  purpos*-'-  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  .^^Il<lrs 

By  Mr  BLNNETT 
HJ  Res  1(M5  Joint  res<ihiuon  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Con.stitution  to  provide 
that  no  child  shall  be  deprlve<l  of  education 
or  otherwl.se  be  f..rced  to  attend  a  .school 
not  chosen  by  such  child  when  such  child  Is 
not  In  the  school  netrest  the  area  of  real- 
din.  «  of  such  child,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judtrlarv 

By  Mr  MFl.CHER 
H  J  Re«  104fi  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  assist 
school  districts  adjoining  or  In  the  proximity 
of  Indun  reservations  to  construct  elemen- 
t.irv  .ind  sec.  nil. try  sch.>ols  and  to  provide 
proper  houslnt;  and  e<Jur;»tlonal  opportunl- 
tli-s  for  Indian  children  attending  these  pub- 
it'-  -"ch^o's;  ">  the  Committee  on  Interior 
r»nd  l!i«ii!:ir  AfT.'tlr? 

Bt   Mr    BUCHANAN    (for  himself.  Mr 
r)rRwiMSKT    Mr  Crane.  Mr  BfSH    Mr. 
Cakttk.    Mr     Cot'CHLiN.    Mr     Ltjan. 
Mr   LtKENi.  Mr   Melt,    si^"  y.  Mr    Mc- 
KWTALLT.    Mr     MICHK..    Mr     P«i(-«   of 
Texas  Mr»  Rnn  of  Illinois.  Mr  Roth. 
Mr     ScHNEEBELl.    Mr     SiiarvEK.    Mr 
Srrrem    of    Arizona.    Mr    Taft.    Mr 
TcACtx   of   California.   Mr     Utt.   Mr 
WATKi>rs.   Mr    WxicKim,  Mr    Wtatt, 
Mr    WTt.li.  and  Mr    Wtman) 
H   Res  Tn  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of   the  House  with  respect   to  peace   In  the 
Middle  East,    to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs 

By  Mr    CRANE   (for  himself.  Mr    Btr- 

cHvN^s.  Mr   DtRwiNSKi,  Mr   Andfr- 

soN    rf    Illinois.   Mr     Ashtirook     Mr 

BncHTR.  Mr   BL^^KB■crR^l  Mr   Brown 

of  Ohio.   Mr.   B«oTjrn.L  of  Virginia. 

Mr    BrwtE  of  Florida.   Mr.  Bvrton 

of  Utah.  Mr   Ctdcrbmc    Mr   Clanct, 

Mr    Don  H   CtJirsiN    Mr   Dn.  Cuaw- 

r^oN     Mr     Coi  I  irs     Mr     Dcvine.    Mr 

mcKiNSON,  Mr  Kdwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr  Fret   Mr  Hosmtr,  Mr   HtTcmn- 

soN   Mr  King  Mr  K'-tkendm  i    and 

Mr   LioTD) ■ 

H   Res  779   Rcsjlutton  to  expresis  the  sen.se 

of   the  House  with   respect  to  peace   In   the 

Middle  Eist.    to   the  Commlt'ce  on  Foreign 

Affair' 

Ey  >'r   CEl.LER 
H   Res   780   Resolution  to  provide  funds  for 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr    EVIN3  of  Teimcssee ; 
H.  Res.  781    Refcoiullou  providing  funds  for 
the   operaUon   of    the   Select   Committee  on 
Small  Business;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr   MORSE 
H   Res   782   Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of   the   House   with   respect  to  peace  In   the 
Middle   E.iol.    to   the   C  .mmlttee   on   Foreign 
Affairs 

By  Mr   PAT%!AN- 
H     Re«     781     Resolution    to    provide    addi- 


tional funds  for  the  expenses  of  studies.  In- 
vestlgalons.  and  inquires  authorleed  by 
Hou!-e  Resolution  152.  to  the  Committee  on 
Hou^e  Administration 

By  Mr   PATMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr 

BARRtm 

H  Res.  784  Resolution  to  provide  adcil- 
tl  <nal  funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  studies. 
Investigations,  and  inquiries  authorized  by 
House  Resolution  152;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  .Administration 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severallj'  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr   BIAOOI 

H  R     15456    A   bill   for   the  relief  of  C.vrl os 

Barrera;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H  R    15457  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Margerile 

de  Barrera.   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 

Clarv 

H  R  16468  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domen- 
Ico  Martluo.  to  the  Conimlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mrs  CHISHOLM; 
H  R   1545B   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gluseppa 
Montalbano;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Ju- 
diciary 

H  R  15460  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosn 
Montalbano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS; 
HR     15461     A    bin    for    the    reUef    of    Mrs 
Dorothy  M    Turner,  and  her  sons.  John  and 
Calvm    B.ikoe;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judlci.iry 

By  Mr   PEPPER 
HR.    15462     A    bill    for    the    relief   of   Dr 
Mi'.ria  Concepclon  Curbelo.   to  the  Conmilt- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
^ere  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

271  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  rela- 
Uve  to  tislng  the  Marine  Hospital  In  De- 
Uoit  for  the  treatment  of  youthful  drug 
olTenders.  to  the  Conxmlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

272  Also  a  memorial  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  relative  to  retaining  the  ex- 
emption from  Federal  taxation  of  the  In- 
terest received  from  Slate  and  local  govern- 
ments upon  their  obligations;  to  the  Com- 
mit tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PETITIGNS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  Uld  on  the  Clerk  s  desk 
and  referred  as  foltows: 

365  By  the  SPEAKER  Petition  of  the  City 
Council.  Waco.  Tex  .  relative  to  giving  spe- 
cial recognition  to  the  Honor.ible  W.  R 
(Bob)  Poage  on  the  attainment  of  his  70th 
blrthdav:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

366  ALSO,  petition  of  the  common  council 
of  the  city  of  Buffalo.  N  Y  .  relative  to  desig- 
nating Janu.iry  15th  as  a  national  holiday  in 
honor  of  Dr  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

367  Also,  fjetltlon  of  the  mayor  and  com- 
mon council  of  the  city  ot  Plymouth.  Wis  . 
rela'lve  to  taxation  of  Interest  on  the  obliga- 
tions of  a  state  or  pollUcal  subdlTlslon;  to 
the  C"  jmmittee  on  the  Judiciary 

■ir,H  Also,  petition  of  Joyce  Middleton  and 
others  Charleston.  8  C  .  relative  to  redress  of 
gncvanoes;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

36tJ    Also.  petlUon  of  Eiigcne  Lynch.  Oalt- 
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land.  CallX.,  relative  to  redrew  of  grievances; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

370.  Also,  petition  of  Daniel  Edlord  I^ 
Veque,  Sheboygan,  WU.,  rBlaUv«  to  propoaed 
legislation  concerning  the  practices  of  Inaur- 
auce  companies;  'to  the  Committee  on  tha 
Judiciary. 

371.  Also,    petition    of    Daniel    Edlord   La 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Veque,  Sheboygan.  Wis.,  relative  to  redress 
of  grlevancM;  to  ttxe  Ooinmlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

372.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  York, 
Pa.,  relative  to  opposing  aubaldles  for  falUng 
newspapers;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

373.  Also,  petition  of  the  president  of  the 
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New  Jerseji  Javcees,  Jamesburg,  N J.,  relative 
to  support  of"  the  -bill,  H.R.  10867,  dealing 
with  obscene  and  pornographic  mall;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

374.  Also  petlUon  of  the  Boartl  of  Super- 
visors, county  of  Los  Angeles,  CaUf.,  relative 
to  establishing  unllorm  welfare  provisions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


THE  GREAT  STONE  FACES 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  19.  1970 
Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  January 
edition  of  the  Elks  magazine  contains 
an  article  entitled  "The  Great  Stone 
Paces"  by  Lucille  J.  Goodyear.  This  Is 
an  excellent  history  of  Mount  Rushmore 
and  I  reconimend  it  to  all  my  colleagues. 
At  this  point,  I  include  the  article,  which 
is  as  follows: 

The  Great  Stone  Paces 
(By  Lucille  J.  Goodyear) 
With  great  dignity,  the  gigantic  stone  faces 
of  Washington.  JeHeraon,  Lincoln,  and  The- 
odore Boosevelt  lookout  over  the  Black  Hills 
of  South  Dakota.  On  the  granite  face  of  8000- 
foot  Mount  Rushmore.  carved  In  dimensions 
symboUc  of  greatness,  four  great  Americans 
are  memorialized  who  upheld  the  rights  and 
dignities  of  the  conunon  man. 

Portrayed  through  these  likenesses  are  the 
beginnings  and  trials  of  our  Nation  during 
Its  first  century  and  a  quarter.  Washington 
represents  the  fight  for  Uberty  and  the  blrtb 
ot  the  Republic.  Jefferson  Is  the  expression 
of  this  ooiuitry's  poUtlcal  philosophy.  Lin- 
coln embodies  the  preservation  of  the  Union, 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt  depicts  the  expan- 
sion and  conservation  of  the  Nation  as  It  la 
today. 

The  Idea  for  theee  awe-Inspiring  oarrlnga 
came  into  being  in  193S  when  Doana  Rob- 
inson. SUts  historian  for  South  Dakota,  sug- 
gested a  monument  in  the  picturesque  Black 
Hills.  The  monument  be  had  in  mind  wotild 
honor  notable  heroes  of  the  old  West:  Jim 
Brldger,  John  Colter,  and  Kit  Caraon. 

Two  years  later  he  found  a  sculptor  com- 
petent enough  to  carve  a  mountain.  Thla 
was  Gutzon  Borglum,  an  arttst  then  at  work 
sculpturing  a  Confederate  memorial  on  Stons 
Mountain  in  Georgia. 

The  idea  of  having  Western  heroes  was 
quickly  rejected  by  Borglum  as  being  much 
too  regional.  He  thought  the  project  ahould 
have  more  national  significance — suggesting 
Washington  and  Lincoln.  A  year  passed  be- 
fore the  final  selection  was  made.  Borglum 
won  the  first  bout  of  the  fight ! 

Whereas  Robinson  had  suggested  the  un- 
usual granite  fonnatlons  known  as  ths 
Needles  as  the  best  place  for  the  monument, 
Borglum  continued  to  look  for  a  more  suit- 
able setting.  After  much  searching  he  se- 
lected ths  mountain  named  after  Charles  E. 
Rtishmore.  a  New  Tork  lawyer.  He  selected 
this  moimtaln  because  It  was  imooib-gralned 
granite,  It  dominated  the  surrounding  ter- 
rain, and  it  faced  the  sun  most  of  tba  day. 
Acoordlng  to  Borglum**  estlmatea,  the  to- 
tal cost  of  the  project  would  be  about  $600,- 
000,  with  a  compleUon  time  at  flvs  yean. 
Backsra  were  not  too  interaated  in  pledging 
ths  nsedsd  nuney  as  too  many  people 
thou^t  the  carving  ot  a  mountain ~ 


sacrilege— an  out-and-out  desecration  of 
God-made  beauty.  Pund-ralslng  efforts 
proved  quite  fruitless  until  May  of  1927. 
when  the  White  House  announced  that 
President  Cot^dge  would  vacation  in  the 
Black  Hills. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  President  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  hear  flrst-hnnd  dis- 
cussions of  the  proposed  carvings  und  make 
an  appearance  at  Mount  Rushmore.  In  his 
speech  he  showed  his  approval  and  inter- 
est by  pnxnlslng  federal  aid  for  the  un- 
dertaking. Congress  allocated  $250,000,  which 
was  matched  in  nickels  and  dimes  of  school 
children  from  all  parts  of  America. 

All  phases  of  the  Job  were  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  talented  Borglum.  He 
made  a  time-consuming  study  of  presidential 
portraits  and  pictures,  taking  note  of  even 
the  most  minute  details  of  the  facial  fea- 
tiues.  Models  were  made  on  the  scale  of 
an  inch  of  model  to  a  foot  of  mounUin  area. 

The  lighting  studies  he  made  gave  him 
an  Idea  of  how  the  figures  would  look  dur- 
ing every  season  of  the  year,  every  change 
of  lighting  and  atmosphere.  As  the  granite 
could  not  be  "carved"  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  he  had  to  plan  meticulous  drilling 
charts,  which  Involved  a  great  deal  of  study 
and  thought. 

DrllUng  for  the  first  head,  that  of  Wash- 
ington, was  begun  on  October  24,  1927.  The 
blasting  was  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave 
a  great  rough,  egg-shaped  mass.  It  was  pos- 
sible to  dynamite  within  an  inch  or  two  of 
the  Intended  surface,  and  occasionally  this 
was  done.  But  generally,  blasting  was  not 
carried  on  closer  than  sU  inches  to  the  sur- 
face. It  was  not  practical  to  dynamite  too 
xiear.  because  the  charges  had  to  be  so  small 
and  the  holes  so  close  together  that  little. 
If  any.  labor  was  saved.  Measuring,  blasting, 
drilling,  spUttlng.  and  smoothing  was  the 
ordinary  work  cycle.  The  term  "carving"  was 
only  a  flguie  of  speech  in  this  gigantic 
project.  Borglum  was  said  to  use  dynamite 
much  like  a  surgeon  would  use  precision 
instruments. 

Despite  financial  difficulties  during  the  de- 
pression, the  Washington  head  was  dedicated 
July  4,  1930.  Two  years  later  the  work  came 
to  another  halt  because  of  dwindling  funds. 
Senator  Norbeck  came  to  the  rescue  with  a 
grant  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration. The  $60,000  grant  was  matched  with 
funds  from  the  Rushmore  appropriation. 

Again  work  was  resiuned.  In  spite  of  fi- 
nancial aetlaacks  that  time  and  time  again 
threatened  the  work.  Borglum  continued 
with  ccwaplete  dedication,  too  Involved  in 
bringing  his  patxlotlc  dream  to  a  reality  to 
give  much  thought  to  finance. 

By  1939,  all  four  heads  were  dedicated  and 
only  the  finishing  touches  had  to  be  added, 
but  the  great  Borgliun  was  not  to  see  the 
actiutl  completion.  Death  came  to  him  early 
In  1941. 

Having  worked  at  his  father's  side  for  the 
«i«bJ  nine  yeaza,  Lincoln  Borgltun  was  ap- 
pointed saperlntendent  to  oversee  the  com- 
jdetioa  of  his  father's  dream.  The  original 
pUn  had  called  for  the  statues  to  be 
"carved"  down  to  the  waist,  but  this  idea  had 
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to    be    abandoned    because    of    diminishing 
funds. 

Borglum's  son  spent  the  last  of  the  fimds 
on  Roosevelt's  face  (which  was  never  com- 
pleted), finishing  the  Upels  and  collar  of 
Washington's  coat  and  putting  some  final 
touches  on  Lincoln's  head.  The  vast  enter- 
prise came  to  an  end  In  October  of  1941, 
after  6^2  years  of  actual  work  since  the  proj- 
ect's Inception. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  fotuteen  years 
were  not  continuous  work-days  as  work  could 
not  go  on  during  the  winter  months,  and 
there  were  times  when  men  could  not  con- 
tinue their  work  due  to  financial  difficulties. 
It  might  also  be  noted  that  Borgliun's 
estimate  was  a  very  poor  one — ^the  project 
actiuOly  took  fourteen  years  to  complete,  and 
cost  $989,992.32.  Including  $836,000  In  Fed- 
eral appropriations. 

The  carvings  were  an  incredible  task.  And 
as  studies  have  shown,  the  granite  in  this 
location  erodes  at  the  rate  of  less  than  one 
inch  in  100  thousand  years— thus  asstiring 
that  if  our  civilization  should  perish,  arch- 
eologlsts  of  the  f  utiu'e  would  be  certain  that 
these  magnificent  heads  were  representative 
of  the  'gods'  of  otir  time.  Borglum  pur- 
posely left  a  3-lnch  layer  of  granite  for 
weathering,  enough  80  the  faces  wlU  look 
their  best  In  300.000  years. 

The  stone  faces  are  the  largest  ever  carved, 
bigger  than  those  of  the  Sphinx,  the  Statue 
of  Liberty,  or  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes.  You 
could  stand  inside  of  Lincoln's  eye,  or  take 
a  stroll  of  20  feet  along  Roosevelt's  mustache. 
The  figures  have  noses  that  are  30  feet  long, 
mouths  measuring  18  feet  across,  and  eyes 
that  measure  11  feet  wide.  The  eyes  have 
a  penetrating  quality  due  to  the  22-inch 
projection  for  ths  pupU  of  each  eye.  This 
projection  was  Just  one  of  the  many  touches 
of  Borglum's  genius,  for  they  truly  glv«  a 
life-like  quaUty  to  the  eyes. 

Movement  of  the  svin  changes  the  shadows 
on  the  faces,  giving  them  different  expres- 
sions that  make  them  look  as  if  they  have 
suddenly  come  allvl. 

Looking  at  the  "giants  of  America,"  no 
one  can  deny  that  Mount  Rushmore  Na- 
tional Monument  is  truly  one  of  the  most 
inspiring  feats  of  both  sculpturing  and  engi- 
neering In  history.  It  Is  also  a  "shrine  for 
democracy" — dedicated  to  four  of  America's 
greatest  leaders,  and  given  to  the  world 
through  the  genius  of  a  great  and  dedicated 
artist. 

However.  Gutzon  Borglum  felt  differently 
about  it.  Although  he  carved  the  figures  to 
the  scale  of  men  465  feet  taU,  he  did  not  in- 
tend that  the  memorial  should  be  merely 
the  expression  of  one  man's  talents  or  a 
monument  known  only  for  its  gigantic  pro- 
portions. To  Borglum,  and  those  who  worked 
with  him,  "a  monument's  dimensions  should 
be  determined  by  the  importance  to  clrlUza- 
tlon  of  the  events  commemorated." 

Borglum  was  right.  Looking  at  the  near 
llfe-Uke  features  of  these  faces  one  feels  a 
great  surge  of  pride — pride  In  these  great 
men  and  their  deeds,  and  pride  in  a  country 
that  can  boast  of  such  fine  leaders. 
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NIXON'S  INFLATION  FIGHT 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

or  Nrw  To«ic 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  19.  1970 

Mr  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues  attention 
an  e.xcellent  feature  article  entitled 
Nixon  s  Innation  Fight'  winch  ap- 
peared in  today  s  issue  of  the  New  York 
Tunes.  This  article,  written  by  Edwin  L. 
Dale,  Jr  .  is  a  fair  and  detailed  explana- 
tion of  the  alternatives  available  to  a 
President  who  faces  a  severe  test  on  his 
economic  policies  at  a  time  when  many 
are  reacting  politically  to  the  need  for 
fiscal  heroism.  Anyone  can  t>e  in  favor 
of  fiscal  restramt  In  the  face  of  unpopu- 
lar spending  demands,  but  unfortunately 
everything  which  tends  to  pump  up  the 
economy,  whether  popular  or  unpopular, 
must  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  its  in- 
flationary impact  because  the  state  of 
the  economy  must  be  one  of  the  signifi- 
cant factors  affecting  the  ultimate  deci- 
sion. Mr.  Dale  points  out  that  the  test  of 
economic  policy  is  a  more  demanding 
one  for  the  President  than  the  test  of 
Vietnam.  I  would  like  to  add  that  it  is 
also  a  test  for  the  Congress,  and  what 
Mr.  Dale  says  about  the  dilemma  facing 
the  President  must  apply  equally  to  us 
il  we  are  not  ultimately  to  pass  the  buck 
on  all  tough  decisions  to  the  White 
House. 

The  article  follows 

NUON  S   INFI-ATIOS    FlCHT      Hi    I.S    SltN    Fai  l.NG 

A  Mom  Sc\b«x  TesT  on  EtoNOMic  Polk  lis 

Tha.n  VirrNAM 

iBy  Edwin  L  Dale  Jr  t 

Washington.  January  18  — Per  a  long  time 
now— 12  months  to  b*  exact— there  has  been 
»  lot  of  theoretical  dlscumlon  about  what 
President  Nixon  would  do  when  his  antl- 
InflAUon  policy  began  to  bite  There  are  aUlI 
no  sure  answers,  but  the  question  Is  theoreti- 
cal no  longer. 

NrwS    ANALYSIS 

The  policy  is  blUng.  as  economists  were 
pretty  sure  It  would  eventually.  This  was 
■hown  m  la«t  week's  statistics  on  everything 
from  the  grooB  national  products  to  bousing 
Btarta — statUtlcB  that  were,  so  to  speak,  bliss- 
fully gloomy.  Tlie  economy  la  undoubtedly 
■lowing  at  lact. 

But  the  policy  1«  biting  In  another  way. 
much  less  statistical  and  certainly  not  bliss- 
ful. 

Boeing  announced  that  18.000  workers  In 
the  S«atUe  area  would  lOM  their  Job*  thU 
year. 

Dr.  George  Evans,  vice  president  of  tba 
National  School  Boards  Association,  said  that 
If  the  President  vetoed  the  health  and  ed- 
ucation appropriation  bill,  which  would 
spend  more  money  than  the  President  be- 
lieves right  at  a  time  oi  Inflation,  "some 
schools  will  have  to  close  their  doors  early  or 
drop  programs — which  could  force  dropout- 
prone,  less  motivated  students  on  to  the 
streets  " 

Chrysler'*  'indeflnlte"  layoffs,  as  distinct 
from  temporary  ones,  mounted  toward  the 
7  000  nuirk.  and  there  were  indications  that 
some  of  the  dlamlaoed  men  might  have  l>een 
.imong  thoae  hired  under  the  ambitious  pro- 
^ritin  of  An>encan  btislneas  to  seek  out  th« 
disadvantaged. 

Dr  Campbell  Moms,  chairman  of  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  on  the  Nation's  Health  Crista, 
said  that  the  failure  of  the  Administration 
to  provide  HO  nolUlon  for  workers  with  b«art 
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disease  "means  50.000  people  will  die  In  the 
next  13  months  who  do  not  need  to  die  ' 

A    DEMANDING    TEST 

Presumably  to  make  sure  that  the  matter 
«-ould  not  remain  nonpartisan,  Senator  Fred 
R  Harris  of  Oklahoma,  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  said  that 
the  economy  had  enjoyed  a  record  eight 
years  of  growth  without  recession  tinder  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  Admlnlstration.s  and 
was  no*  heading  down  under  the  Republi- 
cans. 

To  inAiiv  observers  here  the  test  of  e<.o- 
nomic  policy  —  now  that  i.s  arrmiii!;— Is  a 
more  dem.indlng  one  for  the  President  than 
the  ie>t  of  Vietnam  For  standing  Arm  In  The 
policy  of  economic  restraint  will  not  only 
cau.se  what  Mr  Nixons  chief  economic  ad- 
viser. Paul  W  McCracken  calls  '  pinching 
and  binding.  ■  but  It  will  also  probably  be 
slo-*-  to  show  convincing  results  In  chorklnt; 
the  rl;e  In  prices  that  Americans  have  been 
facing 

To  pick  one  of  many  similar  fore<-a.sts  cvit 
of  a  hat.  a  group  of  economists  under  Otto 
Eckstein,  a  member  of  the  Johnson  ,\dmin- 
istratlon's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  has 
predicted  that  as  the  policy  of  restraint  con- 
tinues, unemployment  this  year  will  rise  a 
full  point— from  about  3  5  to  4  5  per  cent  ot 
the  liib<  r  force— while  the  rise  In  prices  will 
be  only  Imperceptibly  slower  than  the  5  per 
cent  of   1969 

This  would  not  be  nniisiial  in  economic 
history  Prices  always  rc.-^pond  to  a  sluggish 
economy  with  a  lag  But  voters  are  not  likely 
to  be  exper's  In  economic  l.lstory 

R£SEaVE    BDARU'S    ROLE 

The  te^t  ahead  for  the  Oovernn.eiu  Is 
partly  one  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
soon  to  be  headed  by  one  o(  the  handlul  of 
men  Mr  Nixon  trust  most.  .Arthur  F  Burns. 
Federal  Reserve  monetary  policy  —  which  af- 
fects money  credit  and  interest  rates -Is 
at  least  as  Important  as  the  Presidents 
budget,  or  hscal.  policy  in  flowing  or  expaiui- 
Ing  the  economy 

From  the  available  evidence,  the  President 
and  Mr  Burns  are  determined  to  keep 
straight  on  the  anll-lnflatlon  course  If  he 
were  afraid  that  the  policy  was  being  pushed 
too  far,  Mr  Nixon  would  not  now  be  making 
his  last-minute  effort  to  shave  the  budget 
still  further  He  would  l>e  content  to  let  the 
budget  slip  into  deficit  aa  a  means  of  re- 
stlmulating  the  economy 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  the  50.000-seat  D  C 
Stadium  here  with  middle-aged  and  older 
liberals  who  grew  up  in  another  time  and 
think  that  the  President's  policy  of  stopping 
the  economy  dead  In  lt«  tracks  Is  all  wrong 
They  are  not  for  Inflation,  but  they  be- 
lieve there  are  better  ways  of  dealing  with 
It.  mainly  direct  U8«  of  Presidential  power 
and  persuasion  in  Individual  price  and  wage 
situations  In  the  last  analysis,  they  would 
accept  some  Inflation  rather  than  choke 
the  budget  and  add  to  unemployment. 

The  new  conaervatlvea  around  the  Presi- 
dent think  differently.  They  are  skeptical  of 
the  efficacy  of  much  Oovemment  spending. 
They  also  doubt  that  the  Increases  In  largely 
short-lived  unemployment  associated  with  a 
slowing  economy  will  necessarily  worsen  the 
nation's  social  problem. 

cusia  or  the  crriES 
And  perhaps  above  all  they  t>elleve  that  In 
many  subtle  ways  Inflation  Is  the  enemy  of 
a  solution  of  social  problems. 

A  good  example  Is  the  financial  crisis  of  the 
cities,  which  ts  caused  In  good  part  by  the 
large  wage  Increases  for  employes,  from 
teachers  to  subway  motormen — Increases 
made  unavoidable  by  an  inflationary  econ- 
omy The  cities  have  to  pay  the  wages,  but 
their  revenues,  centered  on  the  property 
tax,  do  not  respond  equally  rapidly  to 
Inflation. 
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In  .my  case,  Mr.  Nixon  Is  heading  toward 
his  test  It  appears  that  most  money  market 
and  stock  market  men  believe  he  will  try  to 
pump  up  the  economy  again — through 
spending  more  Ciovernmenl  money  on  eas- 
ing credit  -as  »x)n  as  the  "pinching  and 
binding  "  begin  In  earnest  This  is  perhaps 
a  legacy  of  the  view  of  Mr.  Nixon  as.  above 
all   II  politician. 

But  If  he  does  pump  up  the  economy  again, 
the  buttle  against  intl.ition  will  be  lost  In- 
terest nites  are  where  they  are  today  In  gtx)d 
part  bec.mse  men  with  money  think  that 
pohticiaiu  will  always  make  the  inflationary 
decision. 

What  Presidents  will  do  under  strain  is  not 
prcdlct.ible  But  Mr  Nixon  Is  aware  that 
another  man  who  had  tlie  reptitatlon  of  being 
J  I. St  a  pKjliticlan -Harold  Wilson  of  Britain - 
~-.  ilk  by  "austerity'  'in  economic  policy  for 
a  full  two  years  The  austerity  Included  the 
most  severe  control  ol  government  expendl- 
T  ire  In  Brltains  modern  history. 

Now  all  of  a  sudden  Britain's  economv  is 
right  Hjjiiin.  and  Mr  Wilson  might  even  get 
reelected — something  that  would  h.ive 
sef.ned  iibout  as  probable  a  year  ago  as  the 
Mets  winning  the  pennant. 


MURR.AY    GETS   ZENGER    AWARD 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

or    ARI,;ONA 

IN  THK   SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  January  19,  1970 

Mr  FANNIN  Mr  President,  a  distin- 
giushed  journalist  In  my  State.  Mr.  J. 
Edward  Murray,  has  been  named  the  re- 
cipient of  the  John  Peter  Zenger  Award 
given  annually  by  the  University  of 
Arizona's  Department  of  Journalism. 

In  naming  Ed  Munay  for  this  honoi 
the  committee  placed  his  name  on  tlic 
list  which  includes  such  noUble  name ; 
In  the  profession  as  Arthur  Krock.  Clarl 
MoUenhoff.  J.  Russell  Wiggins.  Johi 
Knight.  James  Reston.  and  a  belovw 
friend.  Eugene  PuUiam. 

This  award  was  conferred  last  Satur- 
day In  Phoenix  and  is  given  for  service 
to  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  people's 
right  to  know. 

The  awards  committee  has  made  an- 
other outstanding  choice,  and  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  am  able  to  concur 
in  their  choice  of  the  managing  editor  of 
the  Arizona  Republic  for  this  singular 
honor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  the  former  recipients 
of  the  Zenger  award  and  an  article  de- 
scriptive of  Mr.  Murray  and  his  work  be 
printed  In  the  Rkcord. 

There  ^eing  no  objection,  the  list  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MtmsAT  Names  fob  Zcngee  Award 

J  Bdward  Murray,  managing  editor  of  The 
Arizona  Republic,  has  been  named  the  re- 
cipient of  the  19«9  John  Peter  Zenger  Award 
of  the  University  of  Arizona's  Department  of 
Jounallsm. 

Given  annually  for  service  to  freedom  of 
the  press  and  the  people's  right  to  know,  the 
award  will  be  conferred  at  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Arlaona  Newspapers  Associa- 
tion In  Phoenix.  The  presentation  will  be 
made  by  Dr.  Richard  Harvlll,  president  of  the 
University,  during  the  2>nger  Award 
Ltincheon.  Saturday.  Jan    17. 

Murray  has  been  managing  editor  of  The 
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Republic  for  nine  years.  Prior  to  that  he  was 
managing  editor  for  13  years  for  the  Loa 
Angeles  Mirror. 

Secretary  of  the  American  Society  of  News- 
p  ,per  Editors,  Murray  has  been  on  the  ASNB 
Board  for  several  years.  He  is  editor-chairman 
of  itt  monthly  magazine  "The  Bulletin."  He 
also  U  a  member  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  Jury. 

m  186&-61  while  national  president  of  the 
A  sociated  Press  Managing  Editors  Associa- 
tion he  appointed  and  Uien  served  on  a  study 
rommittee  which  produced  The  Criteria  of 
..  Good  Newspaper,"  a  widely  accepted  set 
oJ  professional  standards  for  the  Judging  of 
newspaper  quality. 

Chairman  of  the  American  Society  of  News- 
p..  per  Editors'  freedom  of  information  and 
press-bar  committee  in  1967.  Murray  opposed 
recommendations  of  the  "Reardon  Report." 
saying.  "The  classic  function  of  the  press  Is 
to  find  out  everything  about  government. 
That  8  what  the  free  flow  of  news  means, 
what  the  reporter  can  find  out.  not  what  the 
public  servant  wants  to  give  him." 

Born  on  a  homestead  near  Buffalo,  SJJ.. 
Murray  grew  up  on  cattle  and  sheep  ranches, 
working  during  school  vacations  for  the 
Homestake  Gold  Mining  Co..  Lead.  SX).  He 
was  graduated  aa  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  from 
the  University  of  Nebraska  in  1938.  majoring 
in  philosophy  and  Journalism. 

Murray  started  as  a  reporter  with  United 
Press  In  1938  In  Chicago.  In  1943  he  went  to, 
Europe  as  a  war  correspondent,  covering  buiz 
bomb  siege  of  London.  Supreme  Allied  Head- 
quarters as  chief  UP  correspondent,  and  Mus- 
soUnis  capture  and  death  along  with  the 
war's  end  in  Italy. 

After  the  war  he  became  UP  manager  for 
Italy,  covered  the  Paris  Peace  conference, 
and  toured  Western  European  countries  to 
report  on  post-war  rehabilitation  In  1947  he 
toiu-ed  the  United  States  with  then  premier 
of  Italy.  Alclde  de  Gasperi. 

Murray  has  toured  Russia  twice,  In  1959 
and  again  this  year,  along  with  four  separate, 
newB-gatberlng  trips  to  European  countries 
since  1962. 

Murray  and  his  wife  Miriam  live  at  4501  E. 
Exeter  Blvd..  Phoenix.  They  have  two  grown 
children,  Judith  and  James. 

KBCIKTKTS   OF  THE   JOHN   PETES   ZENCrS    AWAKO 

Palmer  Hovt,  1954:  Basil  L.  'Walters.  1955; 
James  S.  Pope.  1956:  J  Russell  Wiggins.  1967; 
Rep  John  E.  Moss,  1958;  Herbert  Brucker. 
1958;  ■Virgil  M.  Newton,  Jr.,  1980;  Clark  R. 
MoUenhoff.  1961;  John  H.  Colburn,  1882; 
James  B.  Reston.  1963:  John  N.  Hleskell.  1964; 
Eugene  C.  PuUlam,  1965;  Arthur  Krock.  1966; 
John  3.  Knight.  1967;  and  Wes  Gallagher, 
1968 
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unanimous  oonaent  that  it  be  i»inted  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  prayer 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  foilows: 

A  Prayer  roa  the  District  or  Columbia 
(By  the  Very  Reverwid  Prancto  B.  Sa>Te,  Jr.) 

Sanctify  anew.  Thou  Ruler  of  Destiny,  this 
bit  of  Federal  aoU  which  our  forefatiiers  set 
apart  from  any  State  to  nourish  the  high 
mission  of  our  common  government.  Bless.  O 
Lord,  the  precious  branches  planted  here: 
The  deep-rooted  responsibility  of  Law,  the 
even  measure  of  Justice,  and  leadership  litly 
chosen  and  held  aloft  before  our  people 
Grant  to  all  who  serve  In  this  District  the 
same  vision  that  drew  Columbus  to  a  new 
world,  and  a  kindred  steadiness  of  purpose  to 
that  of  the  first  President  whose  name  and 
flag  we  bear.  So  by  Thy  grace  may  we  be 
worthy  of  that  ai>eclal  place  given  to  a  capi- 
tal city  In  Thy  holy  Name.  Amen. 


SPELLING  OUT  THE  CASE  FOR 
AMERICA 


A  PRAYER  FOR  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR, 


OF    IflUlTIJiND 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  January  19,  1970 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 28  the  Very  Reverend  Francis  B. 
Say  re,  Jr.,  the  distinguished  dean  of  the 
Washington  Cathedral,  offered  a  prayer 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  which,  in 
my  judgment,  deserves  wide  attention. 
With  his  customary  eloquence.  Dean 
SavTe,  in  a  'very  few  words,  in'voked 
the  traditions  of  the  city  of  "Wash- 
ington and  the  fundamental  principles 
which  are  the  bedrock  of  our  Republic. 

His  prayer  should  inspire  and  guide  us 
as  we  enter  a  new  legislative  year.  I  ask 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

0»   PENNSYLVANIA 

y    IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\-ES 

Monday,  January  19,  1970 
Mr  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
various  types  of  social  disorders  we  are 
being    violently    informed  on    what    is 
wrong  with  America. 

This  overdose  of  negativism  can  easily 
have  the  effect  of  clouding  out  any  con- 
sideration of  the  positive.  Some  promi- 
nent and  responsible  pubUc  officials  are 
endeavoring  to  correct  this  situation  by 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  while 
we  have  some  problems  in  America, 
everything  Is  not  all  wrong — some  things 
are  right  in  America. 

Just  recently  Vice  Piesldent  Spiko  T. 
AGNxw  wrote  an  article  for  the  Janu- 
ary 17.  1970,  Issue  of  Human  Events.  Be- 
cause the  article  says  some  things  that 
desperately  need  to  be  said,  I  am  Insert- 
ing It  Into  the  Record  and  recommend- 
ing ttiat  my  colleagues  read  this  stimu- 
lating article: 

Spkujxo  Dot  tbk  Cask  roa  America 
(By  Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Acnkw ) 
There   are   those   wlUiln   this   country— a 
minority,  but  stm  too  many— who  would  like 
to  place  tbe  American  system  on  trial. 

They  strive  mightily  each  day  to  buUd 
their  case — on  campuses,  in  the  streets,  in 
tbe  news  media,  or  wherever  a  crowd  of  two 
or  more  may  gather,  especially  if  there  Is  a 
television  camera  nearby  to  record  their 
antics.  They  have  a  sure  sense  for  theater  but 
a  poor  senae  for  history. 

But  they  have  made  a  fatal  mistake.  They 
recoimt  our  sins  without  recaUlng  our  suc- 
cesses. They  attempt  to  enumerate  all  that  is 
wrong  with  America  whUe  avoiding  any  dis- 
cussion of  that  which  is  right. 

For  that  reason.  I  think  their  "politics  of 
protest"  has  already  failed.  As  a  lawyer  and  a 
public  offlclal,  I  am  grateful  to  HolnMa 
Alexander  for  thU  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  case.  For  I  am  confident  that 
we.  the  people,  stand  in  the  docket;  that 
history  wUl  be  the  Judge,  and  that  the  ver- 
dict win  be  ours. 

Should  the  charge  be  poverty  amidst 
plenty,  the  fact  is  the  percentage  of  poverty 
level  Incomes  in  America  has  been  cut  In 
half  over  the  past  two  decades. 
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Should  tha  charge  be  permitting  In- 
equities while  professing  equality,  the  fact 
Is  our  courts  have  struck  down  discrimina- 
tory laws  and  our  Congress  legislated  equal 
rights. 

Should  the  charge  be  tolerating  Ignorance 
in  an  era  of  enlightenment,  the  fact  Is  tbe 
percentage  of  high  school  enrollment  has 
doubled  and  college  enrollment  tripled  In 
20  venrs. 

Should  the  charge  be  imperUUsm  and 
aggression,  the  fact  is  400,000  American  Uvei> 
have  been  sacrificed  in  this  century  in  re- 
sponse to  pleas  from  nations  who  were  re- 
si'ting  imperialist  aggression. 

The  facts  prove  there  is  not  a  case  against 
America  but  a  strong  case  for  America.  But 
the  fact  we  must  defend  our  system  at  all 
is  enough  to  cause  deep  reflection. 

Our  nation  has  always  valued  construcUve 
criticism  and  loyal  opposiUon  as  the  spurs 
to  progress.  But  in  recent  years  we  have  been 
besieged  by  a  new  type  of  critic  with  a  new 
manner  of  criticism  which  is  neither  loyal 
nor  constructive.  We  have  protest  without 
program,  dissent  without  dialogue,  radicals 
without  reforms  Above  all,  we  are  hearing  a 
spontaneous  chorus  of  seU-rlghteous  out- 
rage without  the  orchestration  of  reason. 

It  has  been  our  nu lion's  finest  tradition  to 
learn  from  error  and  so  to  erase  social  evUs. 
Todav.  a  social  evU  will  be  recorded  as  a  sign 
of  guilt— the  stigma  of  a  bad  system,  not  the 
spur  to  a  better  one.  This  is  masochism  .  .  . 
a  perverse  and  pointless  pleasure  in  enjoying 
wrong  without  attempting  correction. 

Fortunately,  the  vast  majority  of  this  na- 
tion's citizens  have  no  patience  for  idle  in- 
uospection.  We  are  a  nation  of  movers.  We 
beUeve  that  to  stand  still  is  to  sUp  backward. 
Americans  are  a  fair  people,  quick  to  respond 
when  there  ts  a  reasoned  appeal  and  social 
awareness.  We  have  proved  that  through  the 
civil  rights  acts. 

But  we  are  not  prone  to  taking  a  bum  rap. 
and  that  is  what  the  masochist  movement 
would  have  us  do.  In  every  unconscionable 
Individual  act,  they  would  have  the  Ameri- 
can people  accept  collective  guilt.  In  every 
problem  they  would  point  to  collective 
hypocrisy,  collective  Intolerance,  collective 
Indifference. 

Of  cotiTse  we  have  grave  problems  In  this 
country.  We  have  polluted  watera  and 
hungry  people  and  slaughter  on  our  high- 
ways. But  even  these  problems  are  the  ad- 
verse by-products  of  progress. 

Our  thriving  Industries  caused  pollution. 
Would  we  rather  be  without  them? 

Our  tremendous  prosperity  Illuminates  In 
stark  contrast  the  plight  of  the  poor.  Would 
we  rather  have  the  majority  where  It  was 
four  decades  ago.  on  the  marginal  poverty 
Icel? 

Our  mass  mobility  creates  our  traffic  tur- 
moil. Would  we  rather  keep  everyone  within 
the  confines  of  his  home,  town  or  state 

Obviously,  the  answer  Is  no — and  Just  as 
obviously,  we  should  approach  these  prob- 
lems with  the  relative  sophistication,  reason 
and  optimism  which  are  rightfully  ours  Our 
greatest  danger  lies  In  becoming  so  preoccu- 
pied with  apologizing  for  our  past  that  we 
end^wp  apologizing  for  our  present.  The  past 
Is  a  lesson  we  have  learned:  the  present  Is 
the  lesson  we  shall  teach. 

The  old  story  goes  that  if  a  glass  holds 
water  to  Its  mld-p<^nt.  a  pessimist  says  it's 
half  empty  and  an  optimist  describes  It  as 
haU  filled.  Right  now.  we  hear  too  many  pes- 
simistic voices  not  only  tellUig  us  America's 
cup  is  half  empty  but  caUing  it  a  leaking 
sieve. 

This  Is  not  true.  Nor  will  I  say  our  cup 
runneth  over  ...  for  there  Is  much  to  do. 

But  our  cup  is  sturdy,  steady  and  pure, 
and  it  would  be  foolish  If  we  poured  the 
distillation  of  200  years  of  American  freedom 
down  the  drain. 
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ECONOMIC  BLOCKADE  OP 
RHODESIA 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vnctNiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  January  19,  1970 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  editorial 
entitled  "A  Dangerous  Dependence," 
published  in  the  Northern  Virginia  Daily. 
Strasburg.  Va  .  of  January  15  1970  The 
editor  of  this  newspaper  is  Mr  J.  J. 
Crawford. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editoiml 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A    DaNCESuVS    DtJ>ENOENlC 

It  »»a  In  November  1965  ih»t  Rhodesia,  led 
by  Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith,  declared  Its  Ln> 
dependence  from  Oreat  Britain,  thus  severing 
the  bonds  between  the  white-ruled  Afrtcian 
nation  and  the  Mother  Country 

The  British  government  quite  nat\irally 
labeled  the  Rhodeslan  breakaway  illegal,  ex- 
erting every  diplomatic  and  economic  pres- 
atire  at  its  command,  including  economic 
■Anctlons.  In  an  effort  to  bring  tlie  Smith 
govenment  ti>  its  senses 

It  Is  not  to  the  credit  of  this  country  that 
the  United  States  Joined  with  Britain  In  Im- 
posing sanctions  and.  In  addition,  strongly 
supported  a  later  United  Nations  trade  and 
travel  blockade  against  Rhodesia.  On  bal- 
ance. It  appeared  that  the  U  S  went  out  of  its 
way  to  Interfere  wnth  an  internal  matter 
which  did  not  concern  us.  nor  indeed  the 
UN. 

But.  there  la  a  further  and  still  lUtle 
known  factor  which  casts  even  greater  doubt 
on  the  wladom  of  the  U  S  stand  This  fac- 
tor has  to  do  with  the  vital  defen.se  of  our 
nation. 

Before  the  boycott,  the  U  S  imported  one- 
third  of  Its  chrome  from  Rhodesia,  one-third 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  remnlnder 
was  mined  domestically.  Today,  our  domes- 
tic chromit*  mining  is  inactive  TJius  the 
U  S.  is  dependent  on  Soviet  Russia  'or  the 
major  supply  of  this  vital  metal. 

Chrome  Is  essential  In  the  manuTaciure 
of  Jet  engines,  gas  turbines,  guns  and  ar- 
iiK>r-plerclng  projectiles,  aircraft,  motor  ve- 
hicles and  many  other  types  of  defensive 
hardware. 

In  this  connection.  econotnUt  Anthony 
Sutton  of  Stanford  University's  Hoover  In- 
stitution raises  a  significant  question.  Why. 
he  wonders,  does  the  Soviet  Union — while 
supplying  most  of  the  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion used  against  us  In  Vietnam — continue 
to  furnish  us  with  clirome? 

The  Stanford  economist  suggests  that  it 
n»y  be  a  conscious  exploitation  of  a  "weak 
link  '  which  makes  us  strategically  depend- 
ent on  the  Soviets,  while  they  have  studi- 
ously avoided  being  put  In  the  position  of 
being  dependent  «u  us  for  strategic  ma- 
te rl.ils. 

Whether,  the  gentleman  Is  right  or  wrong 
as  to  the  reason  the  Soviets  continue  to 
supply  us.  It  seems  to  us  our  government  is 
taking  enormous  risks  In  depending  on  the 
Soviets   for    material   so   vital    to   defense. 

It  makes  little  sense  to  defend  ouiBelvea 
at  the  costs  of  billions  of  dollars  against 
Soviet  missiles,  without  accompanying  the 
program  with  an  independent  source  of  vital 
chrome  that  would  not  be  closed  to  us  im- 
mediately at  the  first  sign  of  trouble. 

Is  It  good  Judgment  to  carry  on  a  point- 
less economic  blockade  against  Rhodesia, 
whose  Independence  is  already  well  estab- 
lished, when  an  .igreempnt  witn  this  friendly 
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African   nation  eould  a^ipply  ttie  large  part 
of  US  requirements  for  chrome? 

We  have  beeo  oppoaed  to  U.S.  sanctions 
aealnst  Rbodeala  from  the  start,  and  revela- 
tions  like  the  above  simply  substantiate  the 
logic  of  our  early  position. 


SOARING  SIXTIES — THE  KENNEDY 
DECADE 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or     (  Al  IKOHNIA 

IN   IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday.  January  19,  1970 

Ml  UTT  Mr.  Speaker,  Ray  McHugh. 
chief.  Washington  bureau,  Copley  News 
Service,  recapped  the  last  decade  quite 
accurately  in  his  article  "Soaring  Six- 
ties— the  Kennedy  Decade"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Elgin  Daily  Courier-News, 
ElKin.  Ill .  on  December  29,  1969,  Just  as 
the  decade  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Prob- 
ably his  most  factual  statement,  among 
many  in  the  article,  was  his  concluding 
paragraph,  "If  the  sixties  proved  nothiiig 
f l.s*'.  they  proved  that  nothing  is  cei-tain 
in  politics  ■  I  am  sure  that  many  besides 
tlie  Kennedys  would  agree  on  this. 

1  he  article  follows: 

.•-•"lARTNG  si.xTiES     The  Kcn.neov  Decade 
1  By   Ray   McHughl 

WfsniNGiiiN  -  It  Is  perhaps  Inevitable  that 
tlie  f)oll(lral  historians  will  refer  to  the  1960s 
<»s  the  "Kennedy  Decade  " 

If  they  rto,  It  will  be  final  thrust  of  fate 
iliat  Lyndon  B  Johnson  mvist  endure 

.Seldom,  if  e\er.  has  the  United  States 
seen  such  a  time  A  chart  of  the  fortunes  of 
both  Republicans  and  Deinocr.its  would  re- 
semble a  roller-coaster. 

Curiously  the  decade  ends  as  It  began  with 
.1  moderate  Republican  president  In  the 
White  Hrnise  But  Its  history  will  be  told 
largely  In  terms  of  Democrats  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson 

For  Gen  Dwight  D  Eisenhower  1960  wa.s 
a  largely  a  year  devoted  to  setting  the  na- 
tion's house  In  order  for  a  new  president. 

President  Richard  Nixon  has  been  In  com- 
mand during  the  final  year  of  the  decade,  but 
he  too  ha.s  devoted  most  of  his  attention  to 
tidying  up  In  his  first  year  of  ofRce  his  task 
h,is  been  to  bank  the  fires  of  Inflation  and 
unrest  at  home  and  the  fires  of  war  in  Viet- 
nam In  11  months  he  has  made  promising 
beginnings,  but  It  Is  the  1970s,  not  the  six- 
ties, that  will  tell  Mr.  Nixon's  mark  on 
hl.stijry 

With  an  almost  Shakespearean  touch,  the 
man  who  had  great  Impact  on  the  politics  of 
the  1960s  died  on  a  cold  rainy  November  Cape 
Cod  day  in  1969.  Ambassador  Joseph  P.  Ken- 
nedy Sr  did  not  live  to  see  the  decade  expire, 
but  the  high  hopes  and  dreams  he  nourished 
10  years  earlier  had  already  perished. 

The  elder  Kennedy,  son  of  an  Irish  Immi- 
grant, built  a  fortune  estimated  at  »400  mil- 
lion and  perhaps  because  his  wealth  and 
ambition  failed  to  bring  him  personal  po- 
litical glory,  he  dreamed  an  unprecedented 
dream  of  an  American  dynasty  based  on  four 
sons — Joseph.  John.  Robert  and  Edward. 

The  tragedy  that  stalked  that  dream  will 
always  be  told. 

Joseph  Jr  ,  the  sou  who  wius  "suppobed  to 
be  President  '  died  In  World  War  II. 

The  decade  of  the  60b  opened  with  the 
.stunning  victory  of  the  young,  boyish  Mas- 
sachusetts Sen  John  F  Kennedy  over  Vice 
Pre-ident  Rich.trd  Nixon  In  the  1960  election 
It  was  an  election  in  which  Kennedy  started 
as  ii  r.ink  underdrig  bn'   fin;i!ly  triumphed  In 
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A  photo  finish,  thanks  to  hU  mastery  of  the 
television  medium,  particularly  In  debates 
with  Mr.  Nixon:  his  superior  organisation, 
that  was  forged  by  his  father  and  bis  brother 
Robert,  and  to  a  charisma  of  youth. 

After  the  relatively  placid  19508  when  the 
grandfatherly  Oen  Elsenhower  reflected  a 
national  mood  the  young  Kennedy  repre- 
sented an  exciting  turn  to  what  he  called 
•  The  New  Frontier." 

Kennedy  and  his  cinenia-Uke  wife  Jac- 
((iiellne  brought  an  exhilarating  atmosphere 
to  the  White  House  Some  writers  spoke  of  a 
new  "Camelot""  populated  by  what  Wash- 
ington society  columnist  still  like  to  call 
■  The  Beautiful  People." 

But  If  Kennedy  brought  youth  to  the  exec- 
utive mansion,  he  also  brought  Inexperience 
During  his  short.  Ill-starred  presidency  was 
sown  the  seeds  of  disintegration  for  a  Demo- 
cratic party  machine  that  had  dominated 
U  S  politics  since  1932. 

The  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco  In  Cuba,  the  Vienna 
Conference  with  Niklta  Khrushchev,  the 
Berlin  Wall,  the  Cuban  nUsslle  crisis  of  1962. 
the  decision  to  enlarge  the  "advisory'"  force 
in  Vietnam,  the  Inability  to  get  legislation 
from  a  congress  dominated  by  his  own  party 
all  pointed  up  serious  weaknesses  in  the 
Kennedy  administration.  But  all  these  were 
forgotten  on  Nov.  23,  1963.  when  a  sodal 
misfit  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  fired  three  shots 
from  a  Dallas  window  that  killed  President 
Kennedy 

A  stunned  Lyndon  Johnson  took  up  the 
reins  of  power. 

The  Johnson  years  will  always  pose  a  po- 
litical paradox.  Here  was  a  man  recognized 
as  the  consummate  politlcan.  His  rise  to  the 
Senate  majority  leadership  had  stamped  him 
as  one  of  the  great  congressional  leaders  of 
the  century. 

In  the  weeks  following  the  assassination, 
Johnson  showed  his  skills.  A  grieving  con- 
gress swept  aside  the  logjams  that  had 
blocked  Kennedy  programs  and  a  torrent  of 
civil  rights  and  social  welfare  education 
poured  forth.  Johnson,  a  one-time  Texas 
school  teacher,  added  education  programs 
that  were  unmatched  In  the  nation's  history. 
I  want  to  be  remembered  as  the  man  who 
did  more  than  anyone  else  to  further  educa- 
tion In  this  country,  "  he  once  confided  to 
reporters. 

In  1964  Mr  John.son  was  unbeatable.  Tlie 
conservative  wing  of  the  Republican  party 
which  had  gained  a  dominant  position  dur- 
ing Kennedy's  troubles  nominated  its  hero, 
Arizona  Sen.  Barry  Ooldwater.  Against  Ken- 
nedy he  might  have  made  an  impressive 
showing.  Against  Johnson  he  was  burled  un- 
der an  avalanche  of  votes  and  carried  only 
six  states. 

In  their  hearts,  as  tlie  GOP  said,  many 
Americans  may  have  known  that  Sen  Gold- 
water's  crusty  con.9ervatlve  principles  were 
right,  but  they  voted  for  President  Johnson, 
the  memory  of  a  slain  John  F.  Kennedy,  a 
promise  that  Vietnam  would  soon  be  ended, 
an  assurance  that  despite  a  far-off  war  the 
nation  could  iUIord  a  guns  and  butter" 
policy 

Election  day  1964  was  the  Democrats'  liigh- 
waier  mark  of  the  sixties.  Not  only  had  they 
returned  Johnson  to  the  White  House,  they 
had  achieved  a  2  to  1  superiority  In  the  Con- 
gress. Many  Washington  pundits  were  busy 
reciting  the  last  rites  over  what  they  viewed 
as  a  Republican  corpse. 

But  the  seeds  were  beginning  to  take  root. 
The  "solid  south"  that  had  shown  Its  dis- 
approval of  Johnson  domestic  policies  as  five 
states  voted  for  Goldwater  The  war  In  Viet- 
nam lncre;vbed  in  tempo.  Slowly,  President 
John.son  committed  half  a  million  troops  to 
a  conflict  where  he  once  promised  no  Amert- 
c.in  boy  would  be  Involved.  Infiatlon  began 
to  e.it  away  at  Uie  monies  a  generous  congress 
w.is  pouring  Into  domestic  programs.  Exor- 
bitant promises  loliowed  too  often  by  Inept 
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administration  spawned  discontent,  then 
open  racial  strUe  in  cities  across  the  cotintry. 
The  liberal-labor-Negro-southern  coalition 
that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  had  knitted  be- 
gan to  unravel. 

Inside  the  Wlrtte  House,  a  beleaguered 
President  Johnson  found  himself  In  a  tug- 
of-war.  A  Kennedy  faction,  resentful  of  his 
presidency,  plotted  openly  for  Robert  Ken- 
nedy who  had  stepped  down  as  attorney  gen- 
eiBl  and  won  a  New  York  senate  seat.  The 
Vietnam  war  and  the  violence  In  American 
cities  became  an  albatross. 

The  196«  elections  saw  a  major  Republi- 
can comeback  In  the  House  and  Senate  and 
as  important.  In  governors"  mansions  and 
state  legislatures  across  the  country.  (In 
1969  a  Republican  claimed  the  governorship 
of  Virginia.  In  1966  it  won  Florida  and  lost 
Georgia's  state  house  by  a  whisker  ) 

More  and  more,  the  President  who  was 
elected  by  a  landslide,  became  a  prisoner  of 
his  own  politics,  particularly  the  Vietnam 
war  He  took  over  almost  direct  personal 
control  of  military  and  diplomatic  opera- 
tions. Peace,  some  associates  said,  became  not 
a  goal,  but  an  obsession. 

Johnson  also  found  himself  the  target  of 
an  almost  hysterical  attack  by  some  ele- 
menu  on  his  own  party  allied  with  cerUln 
commentators.  David  Broder  of  the  Wash- 
ington Poet  has  labeled  the  strategy  "The 
breaking  of  a  president." 

The  more  President  Johnaon  talked  in 
1967.  the  less  his  party  and  the  nation  lU- 
tened.  On  March  31,  1968,  the  tall  Texan  rec- 
ognized the  inevitable.  He  announced  that 
he  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection. 

That  decision  broke  the  last  threads  that 
were  holding  Democrats  together.  Alabama's 
segregationist  George  Wallace  was  already 
charting  a  nation-wide  bid  for  the  ultra- 
conservative  vote  and  the  traditional  south- 
em  Democrat.  Mlnnesotas  liberal  Sen.  Eu- 
gene McCarthy  had  humbled  the  President  In 
the  New  Hampshire  primary.  Sen.  Robert 
Kennedy  was  out  to  reclaim  his  brother's 
place  m  the  White  House  and  even  the  little- 
known  Sen.  George  McGovern  of  South  Da- 
kota was  challenging  Johnson's  choice — vice 
president  Hubert  Humphrey. 

A  new  Kennedy  bid  was  again  cut  short 
by  an  assassin's  bullets.  This  time  the  klUer 
was  a  fanatic  Jordanian  Immigrant  named 
Slrhan  Slrhan  who  objected  to  Sen.  Ken- 
nedy's support  of  Israel — a  support  that  was 
no  stronger  than  that  of  any  other  candi- 
date. Slrhan  shot  the  senator  on  th«  night 
he  won  the  CaUfornla  primary  and  appeared 
destined  to  overtake  Humphrey  In  the  race 
for  the  nomination. 

At  Miami  Beach  Ui  August  of  1968,  Repub- 
Ucans  sensed  that  the  country  was  spent 
after  eight  years  of  passionate,  buUet-punc- 
tuated  politics.  They  rejected  the  liberal- 
leaning  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  of  New  York 
and  the  conservative  hero  Gov.  Ronald 
Reagan  of  CalUornla  In  favor  of  a  comfort- 
able, seasoned,  moderate  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
Mr.  Nixon  who  was  John  P.  Kennedy's  vic- 
tim in  1960  seemed  to  have  met  his  political 
Waterloo  In  1963  when  he  failed  In  a  bid  for 
the  governorship  of  California,  but  through- 
out the  sUtlee  he  kept  hU  OOP  credentials 
In  order.  From  his  New  York  law  office  he 
added  to  his  stature  as  a  world  affairs  ana- 
lyst and  In  tireless  campaigning  on  b^alf  of 
1964  and  1966  candidates,  he  gathered  a  broad 
cross-secUon  of  support  and  kept  contact 
with  the  people. 

For  the  Democrats,  the  1968  convention 
m  Chicago  was  a  scene  to  be  forgotten  as 
soon  as  possible.  Humphrey  won  the  nomina- 
tion, but  the  divisions  In  the  party  were  over- 
shadowed only  by  the  violence  In  the  streets 
triggered  by  radicals,  anarchists,  and  anti- 
war demonstrators. 

The  convention  atmosphere  was  so  hostile 
that  President  Johnson  did  not  make  an  ap- 
pearance. 
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In  view  of  the  divisions,  Humphrey  made 
a  remarkable  race.  The  candidacy  of  Wallace 
denied  Nixon  a  sizeable  bloc  of  southern 
electoral  votes  and  conservative  ballots  across 
the  country.  By  concentrating  on  metropoU- 
tan  areas  and  by  utilizing  organized  labor's 
biggest  effort,  Humphrey  came  within  haU 
a  million  votes  of  victory.  He  wasn"t  beaten 
until  California  and  nUnols  fell  into  the 
Nixon  column  more  than  12  hours  aft^  the 
polls  closed. 

The   decade,    however,    carried    still    more 

upheavals. 

Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts, 
the  youngest  of  Joe's  sons,  resl.sted  the  pleas 
of  many  Democrats  to  seek  the  1968  presiden- 
tial nomination  after  Robert  was  killed. 
Many  of  the  party's  top  pros  believed  "Ted- 
dy" could  have  won  at  Chicago;  even  the  sen- 
ator has  said  he  thought  he  could  win  the 
nomination  but  that  he  would  have  lost  to 
Mr.   Nixon   because   of   his   inexperience. 

It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Sen. 
Kennedy  would  be  the  nominee  in  19'72.  The 
Nixon  camp  began  -to  build  Its  defense  al- 
most Immediately.  Then  on  a  warm  July 
evening  this  year  fate  intervened  agam. 

A  car  Sen.  Kennedy  was  driving  plunged 
off  a  bridge  Into  a  Cape  Code  tidal  pool.  A 
young  Washington  secretary  who  was  rid- 
ing with  the  senator  drowned.  The  senator 
did  not  report  the  accident  for  more  than 
nine  hotxrs— until  after  the  girl's  body  was 
found. 

The  senator  escaped  from  the  accident 
without  serious  Injury,  but  its  stUl  unex- 
plained circvunstances  have  ruled  him  out 
of  the  1972  presidential  picture. 

Perspective  is  still  missing,  but  as  the 
19608  end  It  appears  in  Washington  that  the 
Republican  party  Is  emerging  from  Its  40- 
year  minority  position  to  bid  once  again  for 
the  broad  mainstream  of  American  voters 
whUe  Democrats  struggle  among  themselves 
to  find  an  Identity  that  has  slipped  away. 
To  project  these  trends  through  the  sev- 
enUes,  however,  would  be  a  risky  undertak- 
ing. 

If   the  sixties   proved  nothing  else,   they 
proved  that  nothing  Is  certain  In  politics 
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HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  January  19,  1970 


Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 23, 27  days  after  I  wrote  to  Secre- 
tary Hickel  asking  for  the  facts  he  had 
before  him  when  he  concluded  that  he 
should  propose  not  to  raise  grazing  fees. 
I  received  a  curious  bundle  from  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harrison 
Loesch.  He  sent  me  a  pile  of  documents 
7  inches  high,  wliich  could  be  related 
to  the  grazing  fee  Issue,  but  it  came  with 
a  letter  full  of  disclaimers  that  the  ma- 
terial had  any  bearing  on  the  Secretary's 
decision. 

In  fact,  he  stated  categorically  that  the 
Secretary  did  not  have  before  him  the 
one  document  developed  in  response  bo 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Resolution  of  August  7. 
1969 — the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
analysis  on  grazing  fees. 

I  find  it  diflBcult  to  understand  why 
Secretary  Hickel,  wanting  to  make  a  de- 
cision, and  Assistant  Secretary  Loesch, 
aware  that  a  decision  was  imminent,  did 
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not  ask  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  and  his  staff  to  bring 
their  report  up  to  the  Secretary's  office 
so  he  could  read  it  and  perhaps  ask  a  few 
questions  about  it.  After  all,  the  Secre- 
tary was  proposing  to  issue  a  regulation 
not  to  raise  grazing  fees — a  proposal 
which  would  invite  the  public  to  direct 
their  views  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management. 

Let  me  quote  two  very  clear  paragraphs 
from  Assistant  Secretary  Loesch's  letter 
to  me  of  December  23 : 

In  response  to  your  specific  Inquiry,  the 
Secretary  did  not  have  before  him  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  analysis  which  we 
forwarded  to  Chairman  Jackson  on  December 
19,  because  by  November  25,  BLM  had  not 
delivered  it  either  to  my  office  or  to  the  Sec- 
ret.xry  However,  I  had  been  brtefled  on  Its 
proposed  contents  and  conclusions  by  that 
date. 

No  formal  report  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment was  developed  on  this  subject  alter 
January  14,  1969. 

In  contrast,  the  next  two  paragraphs 
are  classic  examples  of  words  selected 
from  the  dictionary  at  random.  They 
read: 

As  to  the  particular  data  upon  which  the 
conclusion  was  reached  that  the  proposed 
rulemaking  is  appropriate,  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  one  cannot  invariaibly  pinpoint  that 
specific  evidentiary  showing  which  led  one 
to  a  particular  finding.  As  otir  earUer  corre- 
spondence has  stated,  we  have  had  numerous 
expressions  of  vle'R-s  from  many  and  diverse 
groups. 

I  am  certain  that  you  understand  that  the 
Secretary  received  advice  on  this  Issue.  It  is 
also  obvious  that  recommendations  are 
largely  based  upon  data  that  staff  members 
have  received,  and  that  It  is  not  feasible  to 
list  all  documents,  conferences,  and  corre- 
spondence which  may  have  caused  staff  re- 
actions. 

I  see  no  reason  to  clutter  up  the  Record 
with  such  gems  among  the  23  enclosures 
as  the  "Taylor  Grazing  Act."  hearings 
held  by  committees  of  Congress,  com- 
ments from  last  year's  grazing  fee  anal- 
ysis, court  cases  which  I  have  earlier  in- 
serted in  the  Record  when  they  were 
timely,  and  so  forth. 

However,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  letter  of  December  22  and  Secretary 
Loesch's  letter  of  December  23  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  along  with 
enclosure  No.  14 — ^BLM  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary dated  November  10,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  above 
letters  and  enclosure  were  printed  in  the 

Record  as  follows: 

Decembeb  22,  1969. 

Hon.  Haerison  Loesch. 

Assistant  Secretary,  Public  Land  Manage- 
ment, Department  of  the  Interior,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Deah  Secretabt  Loesch:  Chairman  Jackson 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  has  shared  with  me  yotu-  19 
December  letter  and  a  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement review  on  grazing  fees.  You  say  It 
does  not  have  the  Department's  brand  on  It 
but  that  this  "review  was  only  one  of  many 
factors  considered  In  our  overall  evaluation." 

On  26  November— 27  days  ago— I  asked  for 
each  report  and  analysis  the  Secretary  had 
before  him  when  he  decided  to  pubUsh  his 
proposal  on  grazing  fees  on  25  November. 
Was  this  one  of  the  Items  he  had  studied? 

In  addition,  and  In  particular  I  wanted, 
and  I  still  want,  each  such  report  developed 
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since  14  January  1969  which  has  the  Depart- 
ment's brand  of  appro-al  In  addition  will 
you  sigiufv  which  of  these  reports.  If  any. 
was  developed  subsequent  to  7  August  19«9 
and  which  report*.  If  any.  were  t:ie  principal 
oues  ou  which  it  was  conclutled  the  proposaV. 
net   to  r.iUe  fees  might  be  Jusufietl. 

Ill  my  considered  opinion  your  Department 
hui  been  less  than  responsive  Will  you  there- 
f.;Te  arrange  ui  have  your  response  In  my 
hands  by  5  00  p  m.  tomorrow.  23  December 
19C9. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Member  oj  Congress. 

U  S   Dtr\%js:y.sT  or  the  Intsru'E. 
Wasfifi(;ton   DC,  December  2i,  1969. 

H.  n    LiTE  MCTCAU. 

V  S   Senate. 
Wa<:'ttngtcm.  D  C 

Dea«  Senator  MrrCALr  Reference  U  made 
to  your  letter  of  December  22  concerning  ours 
cf  December  19  to  Chairman  Jackson  Here  is 
a  list  of  material  which  was  considered  at 
sia^  levels  on  the  Issue  of  the  ^.izing  fee 
struc'.ure.  and  copies  of  each  isr.ccpt  No  18 
which  you  already  havei  are  herewith 
delivered 

1  Taylor  Grazing  Act. 

2  Hearing  belure  the  Subcommittee  on 
Publ.c  Lands  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  United  States  Senate,  on 
grazing  fees  on  public  lands,  February  27  and 
28.  1969 

3  Hearings  before  the  Svibconimlltee  on 
Public  Lands  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  House  of  Representatives, 
March  4  and  5.  1969 

4  Bureau  of  Land  Ma:i  isement  review  of 
the  Public  Liiid  Law  Review  Commissions 
Study,  the  Forage  Resource.  July  15.  1969. 
Also,  a  copy  of  the  Solicitor's  July  16.  1969, 
letter  transmitting  this  review  to  the  Honor- 
able Wayne  N    A-spinall 

5  An  analysis  of  comments  protesting  and 
supporting  proposed  grazing  fees  January  8. 
1969 

6  The  final  Judgment  issued  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Utah 
in  the  case  ot  J  R  Broadbent,  et  al  .  v  Wal- 
ter J  Hickel.  Secretary  of  tiie  Interior.  March 
15    1969 

7  The  final  Judgment  Issued  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  New 
Mexico  in  the  case  of  Pankey  Land  and  Cattle 
Company  v  Walter  J  Hickel.  Secretary  of 
the  Interior    May  9.  1969. 

8  Consolidated  brief  for  appellees,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
AgrlcuUtire  In  Pankey  Land  and  Cattle  Com- 
pany V.  Walter  J  Hickel.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  Clifford  M  Hardin,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  October  1969 

9  Plaintiffs  reply  brief  In  Pankey  Land  and 
Cattle  Company  V  Walter  J  Hickel.  Sece'ary 
of  the  Interior,  and  Clifford  M  Hartlin.  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture 

10  Letter  of  December  26  1968  t  i  Director. 
B'lreau  cf  Land  Management,  from  Harry  F. 
Lee.  President    Public  I-ands  Council. 

IK  Resolution  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior a-^.d  In^'i'ar  .\ffa;rs  United  States  Sen- 
ate, signed  by  Honorable  Henry  M  Jackson. 
Chairman,  on  August  7.  1E69.  Also.  Honor- 
able Henry  M  J8M?k.son'3  letter  of  August  7. 
1969.    transmitting    this   resolution. 

12  Conere■^slcnaI  Record  of  September  17. 
1969.  containing  your  comments 

13  Public  Land  Study,  the  Forage  Resource 
for  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion, by  the  University  of  Idaho  with  Pacific 
Consultants.   Inc  ,   vols     1  4  Inc. 

14  ELM  report  to  the  Secretary,  dated 
November    10     1969 

15  Review  of  Federal  Land  Administration 
for  Livestock  Grazing,  of  the  Interdepart- 
mental Grazing  Pee  Committee.  January  1967. 
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16  Statistical  Reporting  Service.  USD  A; 
Special  Report  en  the  Grazing  Fee  Survey, 
d&trtl'  November  29.   1968. 

17.  Western  Livestock  Grazing  Survey— 
1906  by  the  Statistical  Reporting  Service 
USD  A 

18  A  review  of  the  BLM  Grazing  Fee  Sys- 
'  tern,  dated  No\  ember  196J 

19,  A  review  of  the  Korett  Service  Grazing 
tee  Svstcm.  doted   November    1969, 

20  Letter  of  October  20.  1969  from  Chair- 
man Wayne  N,  A'.plnall  to  the  Secretory  ol 
the  Interior, 

21  C^-usohdaird  brief  of  Pankey  Land  and 
Cattle  Company  before  the  lOlh  Clrciut 
Court  of  Appeals, 

22.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Assoct- 
aiion  objections  to  proposed  Increase  In  graz- 
ing fees, 

2a,  ANCAs  position  on  livestock  grazing 
fees. 

In  response  to  your  speclflc  Inquiry,  the 
Secretary  did  not  have  before  hlin  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  M.inagement,  analysis  which 
we  forwarded  to  Ch.ilrman  Jackson  on  De- 
cember 19,  because  by  No\  ember  25.  BLM 
had  not  delivered  it  either  to  my  office  or 
to  the  Secret.try  However.  I  had  been 
briefed  on  its  proposed  contents  and  con- 
clusions by  that  date. 

No  formal  report  approved  by  the  De- 
partment was  developed  on  this  subject  after 
Jauut.ry  14.  1969 

As  to  the  p.irticul.ir  d  ua  upon  which  the 
cjnclusions  were  reached  that  the  proposed 
ru!cm,-klng  1,^  appr,  piiaf,  I  ro.pec-fully 
suggest  that  one  cannot  Invariably  pinpoint 
that  specific  evidentl\ry  showing  wliuh  led 
one  to  a  particular  finding  As  our  earlier 
ccrref pondence  has  stated,  we  have  had 
numerous  expressions  of  views  from  many 
and  diverse  group-:. 

I  am  certain  that  you  undersUind  th.it  the 
Secretary  received  advice  on  this  issue.  It 
Is  also  ob.lous  that  recommer.d.itlons  are 
Largely  b.ased  upon  data  that  stiff  mem- 
bers have  received,  and  that  It  is  not  feasi- 
ble to  list  all  documents,  conferences,  and 
correspondence  which  may  have  caused  staff 
reactions, 

I  regret  that  you  feel  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  been  less  than  responsive  The 
delay  in  answering  your  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 26  is  indefensible,  and  for  this  derelic- 
tion I  afK)lugize  With  all  my  he.irt. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Haxrison  Locsch. 
Assistant  Secretary. 

Memorandcm 
To     Secretary  of  the  Interior;   through:   As- 
slsuant  Secretary,  Public  Land  Manage- 
ment 
Frt  m      Director.    Bureau    of    Land    Manage- 
ment, 
S,ibject      Senate   Committee    Resolution   on 
Grazing  Fees. 

In  our  OtCJber  20  memorandum  to  Assist- 
ant Secretary.  Public  Land  Management,  ref- 
erence was  made  to  a  staff  meeting  sched- 
uled with  the  Forest  Service  on  this  subject 

The  meeting  was  held  on  October  23  and 
we  were  successful  In  accomplishing  the  co- 
ordination of  the  two  agencies'  respective 
evaluation  studies  It  was  suggested  that  In- 
terior and  Agriculture  prep. ire  a  Joint  report, 
concurred  in  by  BOB  This  approach  Is  con- 
sidered desirable  since  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Comniltiee  resolutlcn  was 
addressed  to  the  Executive  Branch  and  the 
fee  schedules  have  been  a  Joint  effort  by  the 
three  Departments 

It  la  dlfHcult  to  draw  a  long-term  conclu- 
sion from  our  reviews  We  have  evaluated 
data  resulting  from  only  the  first  Increment 
of  the  10-year  schedule  Deflnlte  trends  have 
not  been  established  and  are  not  expected 
until  perhaps  1973    In  summary,  the  results 
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to  d.ile  of  our  review  of  the  grazing  fee  In- 
crcuse  Indicates  there  has  been  no  notice- 
able impact  upvjn  the  livestock  industry 
stability,  loaning  arrangements,  or  collator. il 
values. 

For  example,  the  Economic  Research  Serv- 
ice data  relating  to  f.irm  t.tlc  transfers  shows 
that  forced  sales  as  a  perci.-ni.ige  of  all  classes 
of  title  traui^fcrs  did  not  ch..nge  fur  1969  in 
the  Mountain  and  Pacihc  regions,  as  coni- 
parcJ  to  previous  years. 

Wc  have  surveyed  our  field  offices  and  find 
that  there  lia-,e  been  7C2  pr.u'ing  permius 
tr.mslerred  so  lar  in  the  tir.'-t  eight  months 
of  19G3,  indicating  ih.il  raulics  with  public 
lan-J  grazing  privileges  are  continuing  to  hf> 
bouglit  and  sold  in  the  market  place  The  lu- 
year  tract  record  establishes  1969  as  a  typical 
vrar 

The  1966  Western  Livestock  Survey  Indi- 
cated tliat  .-ui  a\erage  permit  s.'i!es  price  of 
$14  41  was  being  paid  between  ranchers  for 
public  land  grn.ung  privileges,  A  sample  of 
the  762  permit  transters  m  1969  suggests 
that  the  average  sale  price  has  not  decrea.-^ed 
since  the  new  fee  schedule  w.is  announced  in 
J.muary  1969  Our  data  Indicates  that  this 
value  may  have  increased  responding  to  sup- 
ply and  demand  and  other  market  factors 
The  ch.iiiitcs  in  the  private  foraite  market. 
1  e  ,  the  Index  used  to  keep  the  1966  base  fee 
of  $1  23  current  with  market  conditions,  has 
increased  at  a  rate  consistent  with  the  trend 
in  these  values  for  the  past  10  years  Also,  an 
examination  of  the  current  lease  rates  for 
comp.irable  forage  set  by  State  and  private 
land  owners  continues  to  substantially  ex- 
ceed public  land  fee  rates  In  addition,  the 
livestock  industry's  net  Income  picture  has 
been  gixxl  in  1969  with  the  market  prices  re- 
ceived by  ranchers  for  their  products  well 
above  1968  prices. 

The  FHA  of  the  U  S,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture reports  that  the  number  of  requests 
for  farm  purchase  loans  continues  to  exceed 
the  funds  available  for  these  loans.  The 
amount  loaned  to  date  in  1969  in  the  11 
Western  suites  exceeds  the  amount  loaned  In 
1968.  Indicating  the  demand  for  loans  con- 
tinues to  increase. 

Tlie  Grazing  Regulations,  43  CFR  4115  2  1 
(k)  111)  state,  "Fees  will  be  esuablished  by  the 
Secretary  in  10  equal  annual  Increments  to 
attain  the  fair  market  value  of  range  forage 
at  the  1978  fee  year  Fair  market  value  is  that 
value  established  by  the  Western  Livestock 
Grazing  Survey  of  1966  ,  ,"  43  CFR  4115  2  1 
(IMl)  further  states.  "Fees  for  any  fee  year, 
will  be  published  as  a  notice  in  the  Federal 
Register.  The  regulations  further  provide 
that;  "In  addition,  annual  adjustments  may 
be  m.ade  for  any  of  the  1969  78  fee  years,  and 
thereafter,  to  reflect  current  market  values" 
This  In  essence  is  an  adjustment  of  the  base 
fee  ($123)  using  an  index  of  range  forage 
values  to  insure  continued  fair  market  value. 
This  factor  resulted  In  a  •O  02  addition  to 
the  1968  base  fee  i  »0  33  plus  $0  09  annual  in- 
crement, plus  10  02  compamblllty )  We  pres- 
ently have  all  the  data  required  to  establish 
the  fee  for  the  1970  grazing  year  The  1970 
fees  would  be  the  existing  «0  44.  plus  »0  09 
annual  Increment,  plus  »0  04  to  maintain 
comparability  or  a  total  fee  of  $0  57  As  the 
regulations  now  stand,  to  Implement  the  1970 
fee,  a  fee  schedule  outlining  the  second  In- 
cremental step  must  be  published  by  the  Sec- 
reuiry  prior  to  the  1970  grazing  year. 

We  will  meet  again  on  November  13  wltn 
the  Forest  Service  to  compare  Individual 
drafts  of  the  report  requested  by  the  Senate 
Committee  We  anticipate  that  the  final  draft 
of  this  Joint  report  will  be  available  for  your 
review  by  November  24, 

We  are  prepared  to  brief  you  on  this  mate- 
rial at  your  convenience, 

John  O,  Cbow. 

Acting  Director. 
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TAFT  TO  MAIL  NEWSLKTrKR  TO 
FIRST  DISTRICT  CONSTITUENTS; 
CHALLENGE  OF  THE  SEVENTIES 
MAJOR  THEME 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

of    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  19.  1970 
Mr,  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the 
next  few  days.  I  hope  to  begin  mailing 
my  latest  newsletter  to  my  constituents 
In  Ohio's  First  Congressional  District. 

The  newsletter  touches  on  a  number 
of  subjects,  but  for  the  most  part  con- 
siders many  of  the  challenges  that  this 
country  and  the  world  face  as  we  push 
on  into  the  decade  of  the  seventies.  I  be- 
lieve my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  and 
our  citizens  across  the  country  will  face 
up  to  the  many  problems  we  face.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  second  session  of  the 
91st  Congress  will  take  the  kind  of  posi- 
tive action  we  need  on  areas  such  as 
anticrlme  legislation,  air  and  water  i?ol- 
lution  control,  transportation,  and 
health,  education,  and  welfare. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
following  is  a  cop^  of  my  February  1. 
1970,  report  to  the  first  district: 
The  Seventies 
The  sixties  are  history,  and,  as  we  look 
ahead  Into  the  decade  of  the  seventies,  we 
can  give  thought  to  some  of  the  challenges 
that  will  face  us  at  home  and  abroad. 

No  single  problem  calls  out  for  more  Im- 
mediate attenUon  than  continuing  the  prog- 
ress towards  peace  in  Vietnam. 

At  home,  we  have  finally  begun  to  devote 
the  kind  of  time  and  energy  that  will  be 
needed  to  reverse  the  tragic  pollution  of  our 
environment. 

With  a  concerted  effort  by  federal,  state, 
and  local  government*  we  can  attack  the 
problems  of  air  and  water  pollution,  trans- 
portation, housing,  employment,  education, 
recreation,  and  a  number  of  other  environ- 
mental problems  which  call  for  early  atten- 
tion. 

I  believe  America  must  have  the  will  to  face 
up  to  the  challenges  of  the  seventies  with  ef- 
fective solutions,  not  mere  restatements  of 
the  problems. 

ViXTNaM.    Rbsponsible    Polict 

The  course  of  action  and  decisions  that  led 
us  Into  the  present  predicament  in  Vietnam 
have  brought  about  a  broad  examination  and 
new  challenging  thinking  on  Amertok's 
proper  role  in  International  affairs. 

Our  leaders,  backed  by  our  cltlaens,  mtist 
chart  a  course  of  responsibility  and  par- 
tlclptatlon  In  the  quest  for  world  peace,  se- 
curity of  nations,  self-determination  for 
all  peoples,  and  the  world-wide  Improvement 
In  meeting  the  aspirations  for  a  better 
quaUty  of  life. 

This  quest  must  be  carried  out  with  prop«r 
recognition  of  domestic  priorities,  needs,  and 
aspirations. 

It  demands  an  accurate  assessment  of  na- 
tional potential  and  a  realization  of  the  ef- 
fective limits  of  national  power. 

Oiu-  policy  In  Vietnam  today  Is.  I  believe. 
finally  oriented  to  satisfy  these  principles. 

The  sacrifices  made  and  the  burden  we 
have  borne  and  sUU  bear  as  individuals,  as 
families,  and  as  a  nation,  demand  a  respon- 
sible policy. 

I  believe  President  Nlzon  and  his  Adminis- 
tration are  leading  us  on  such  a  oourss 
through  the  graduated  and  certain  elimina^ 
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tion  of  our  combat  role  at  as  an  early  a  time 
as  Is  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

This  is  being  achieved  through  deeds,  not 
promises,  by  effective  Vletnamlzatlon  of  the 
military  effort,  by  encouraging  poUtlcal  and 
economic  development,  and  by  taking  steps 
to  reestablish  U.S.  credibility  In  world  opin- 
ion. 

The  results  of  this  policy  are  already  evi- 
dent. 

American  troop  presence  has  been  reduced 
by  almost  70.000  men.  The  level  will  be 
lowered  50,000  more  in  the  next  three 
mouths. 

At  tile  same  time,  the  continuation  of  the 
weapon  and  equipment  Improvement  and 
modernization  plans  for  South  Vietnam 
forces  continues  to  bring  the  most  effective 
type  of  pressure  on  the  North  for  an  early, 
negotiated  settlement. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  careful  and  a 
workable  plan. 

I  oppose  the  suggestions  that  we  should 
rlglduy  the  plan  with  specific  schedules  or 
time  commitments.  This  could  only  hurt  the 
chances  for  success. 

We  should  preserve  flexibility  of  response 
within  the  framework  of  the  principles  I 
have  mentioned. 

For  Instance.  If  the  Vietnamese  are  unwill- 
ing or  unable  to  carry  out  Vietnamization,  we 
may  have  to  consider  new  policies,  such  as 
helping  South  Vietnam  to  preserve  secure 
and  defensible  areas  with  our  continuing  ma- 
terial support,  but  without  reversing  the  pol- 
icy of  the  withdrawal  of  U.S,  combat  forces. 

Such  a  policy  would  avoid  a  return  to  the 
discarded  and  discredited  earlier  concept  of 
prime  tJ.S.  responsibility  to  provide  mlUtary 
defense  forces  for  others,  while  supporting  a 
developing  people  who  seek  llfe,^reedom.  and 
self-determination. 

Meanwhile,  as  citizens,  we  can  support  this 
plan  by  esercising  responsibility  and  re- 
straint in  our  statements.  whUe  not  shying 
from  unbiased  examination  of  facts  and  full 
discussion  of  America's  responsibilities  and 
alternatives. 

Ambuca's  New  Dirzctions 
President  NUon,  In  October,  pledged  "to 
begin  a  decade  of  government  reform  such 
as  thU  nation  has  not  witnessed  In  half  a 
century." 

He  has  completed  sweeping  reforms  In  a 
number  of  areas  in  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  that  give  promise  for  the  seventies, 

Ther«  la  new  hope  in  the  world  today, 
due,  in  large  measure  to — 

The  signing  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Prollfera- 
tlon  Treaty; 

The  opening  of  the  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tions Talk  (SALT) : 

A  new  policy  on  the  use  and  control  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons,  and 

The  search  for  a  dramatic  new  partner- 
ship of  nations,  emphasizing  cooperation  and 
self-help. 

As  we  move  Into  the  decade  of  the  seven- 
ties, the  Administration  has  adopted  major 
new  proposals  for  government  organization. 
Included  in  these  reforms  are — 

The  establishment  of  four  new  Cabinet 
level  dcxneatic  Councils; 

A  program  for  consoUdatlon  of  federal 
grant  programs; 

Proposals  for  the  most  thorough  reform  In 
history  of  the  nation's  postal  system; 

A  new  Office  of  Child  Development  aimed 
at  implementing  the  President's  commitment 
to  improve  the  first  five  years  of  life,  and 

A  completa  reorganization  In  such  areas 
as  the  Manpower  Administration  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity. 

I  am  excited  about  many  of  these  reforms 
and  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  as  an  elected 
memlaer  of  the  RepubUcan  Leadership  In  the 
House,  I  have  been  a  part  of  the  formtUa- 
Utm  of  some  of  the  new  policies. 
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CONCBESS,  Much  To  Be  Done 
The  record  of  the  first  session  of  the  9l8t 
Congress  left  as  much  undone  as  was  com- 
pleted, despite  the  fact  that  It  was  the  sixth 
longest  session  In  history. 

While  Washington  was  filled  with  charges 
and  countercharges  of  Congressional  "foot- 
dragging"  and  not  unusual  "playing  of  poll- 
tics".  Congress  did  pass  some  major  bills. 

Most  recent  on  the  list  Is  the  Tax  Reform 
Bill  which  passed  the  Congress  on  December 
22,  and  was  signed  by  the  President  on 
December  30. 

Many  of  us  were  disappointed  that  seme 
reiorms  failed  and  that  other  provisions  are 
counter-productive  but  the  anti-inflationary 
a,spects  appeared  to  require  its  support. 

By  the  time  the  bill  becomes  fully  effec- 
tive, it  will  provide — 

Repeal  of  the  Investment  credit: 
Extension   of   the   surtax   at   b'l    through 
June,  1970; 

A  low  income  allowance  of  H.OOO; 
Greatly  reduced  tax  rates  for  single  per- 
sons, and 

A  15<  boost  in  Social  Security  Benefits. 
On  November  19,  Congress  passed  and  sent 
to  the  President  a  draft  reform  bill  which 
restored  a  draft  lottery  as  In  World  War  II. 
The  new  system  reduces  the  principal  ex- 
posure of  our  young  men  to  the  draft  of  from 
seven  years  to  one  year.  Under  the  plan, 
which  went  into  effect  on  January  1,  young 
men  will  now  know  at  age  nineteen  the  de- 
gree of  likelihood  that  they  will  or  will  not 
be  drafted 

For  the  first  time  In  many  years,  more  of 
our  young  men  can  plan  ahead  for  future 
careers  without  the  weight  of  possible  in- 
duction hanging  over  their  heads. 

While  I  continue  to  support  an  eventual 
shift  to  an  all  volunteer  army,  the  new  sys- 
tem Is  much  more  eqiUtable  than  what  we 
have  known  these  past  several  years. 

As  Vletnamlzatlon  of  the  war  continues. 
I  am  hopeful  that  draft  calls  can  continue 
to  be  reduced,  as  was  done  In  November  and 
December  of  last  year. 

In  other  action.  Congress  approved  a  sim- 
ple two  year  extension  of  the  Antlpoverty 
Program. 

This  in  no  way  represents  across-the- 
board  approval  of  many  past  antlpoverty 
programs,  but  It  expressed  confidence  in  IM- 
rector  Don  Btimsfeld's  ablUtles  to  rework 
many  agency  efforts. 

M&n  landed  on  the  moon  In  1969.  but  even 
as  Apollo  11  settled  down  onto  the  rocky 
surface,  many  at  home  wandered  whether  or 
not  we  were  commltlng  too  much  of  our 
resources  to  the  space  program,  while  our 
cities  and  domestic  programs  suffered. 

Congress,  p>erhaps  in  response  to  the  need 
for  a  massive  rebuilding  of  America's  ciUee. 
sliced  appropriations  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautic and  Space  Administration. 

I  have  been  as  proud  of  our  Apollo  pro- 
gram as  have  all  Americans. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  must  allo- 
cate our  resources  to  devote  our  energies  to 
many  of  the  problems  at  home. 

The  Administration  will  continue  to  sup- 
port an  energetic  although  not  overly  am- 
bitious space  program.  We  will  continue  the 
exploration  of  space,  but  we  will  keep  oiu- 
eyes  on  our  earth  as  well. 

Congress,  on  December  12,  approved  the 
>4.8  billion  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1969. 

Included  In  the  bill  is  a  provision  to  pre- 
vent Interference  in  the  use  of  technological 
innovations  in  experimental  HUD  programs, 
such  as  "Operational  Breakthrough"  which 
Is  geared  to  produce  26  million  new  housing 
units  in  the  next  eight  years. 

In  environmental  areas.  Congress  approved 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  which 
authorizes   massive   research   programs   into 
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the  problem.s  ol  tur  »nd  water  pollution,  and 
preservanon  oi  our  natural  n?sources. 

The  House  and  Senate  both  passed  the 
Water  Qualtly  Improvement  Act  of  1969.  but 
mmur  differences  In  the  two  bUla  remain  to 
fe  ironed  out   in  Con.'erence 

I  Joined  with  several  (x>Ueag\ies  in  the 
House  in  an  effort  to  boost  the  measure  to 
SI  bliUon.  We  were  unsucoessful.  and  had  to 
settle  for  a  $600  miUlun  clean  water  bill 

On  September  18.  the  Hotise  pasted  a  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  whKh 
WDuld  abolish  the  electoral  college  and  pro- 
vide for  direct  poptUar  election  of  the  Pres-i- 
dent  and  Vice  President. 

The  met^ure  must  receive  a  two-UiLrds 
majority  In  the  Senate  and  then  be  passed 
by  three-fourths  of  the  states  before  taking 
effect  It  will  be  s<.5me  tune  before  we  can 
expect  final  action  on  the     measure. 

The  second  session  of  the  91st  Congress 
should  take  action  on  needed  crime  control 
legislation  to  combat  the  terrors  of  organized 
crime,   uarcutlcs.  and  obecenlty. 

A  great  deal  of  long  overdue  consumer 
oriented  legislation  awaits  action,  including 
the  Administration  s  plan  (or  a  high  ranking 
Office  of  Consumer   Affairs. 

Th«    Rising    Cost    or   Ltvlng 

The  next  most  serious  challenge  we  face  Is 
that  of  inflation  and  Oscal  Irresponsibility. 

There  have  been  some  forward  steps  and 
•onM  setbacks  on  this  front  during  the  first 
>CMnlr»n  of  the  91st  Congress. 

Some  $7  5  billion  were  cut  from  the  budget 
after  January.  I9ti8.  and  a  9192  9  Mlllon  ceil- 
ing was  put  on  Federal  spending 

Increasing  uncontrollable  costs  and  other 
boosts  over  budget,  however,  added  back 
about  (5  billion  of  the  expenditures  cut 

Wa  mtist  continue  a  policy  of  strict  econ- 
omy and  sotxnd  assignment  of  priorities.  If 
we  are  to  check  the  continuing  Inflationary 
pressures 

Ovm    Cbowdes   Aoiwats 

Vor  some  time.  I  have  been  crlUcal  of  the 
Federal  AvlaUoa  Administration,  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board,  and  the 
Airlines  for  falling  to  meet  head-on  the 
problems  of  air  safety 

I  am  happy  to  see  the  PAA  held  hearings 
oa  tlie  subject  In  Cincinnati,  this  January. 

Cincinnati  can  take  piide  In  the  fact  that 
a  new.  national  Citizens  for  Air  Safety  has 
been  fanned  In  our  community  I  share  their 
concern  for  the  need  for  immediate,  coordi- 
nated action  on  the  nation's  air  safety 
system 

We  must  rethink  our  entire  approach  to 
our  air  system  and  come  up  with  new  tech- 
niques and  equipment  with  which  to  handle 
an  ever  increasing  number  of  airplanes  and 
passengers. 

The  House  has  passed  a  bill,  recooimended 
by  the  President,  which  would  eaiaiark  •10 
billion  for  airport  and  airways  development 
programs 

I  was  pleased  to  suppcrt  the  proposal  and 
am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  take  early, 
positive  action  and  send  the  measure  to  the 
President  for  bis  approval. 

The  bill  would  provide  for  new  user  charges 
to  be  paid  into  a  special  trixst  fund,  to  sup- 
port part  of  the  cost  of  beefing  up  the  na- 
tion s  air  system. 

RrsrsR'.H     COMMITTTE     RFPORTS 

One  year  ago  this  January.  I  was  elected 
by  my  Republican  colleagues  to  serve  as 
Chairman  of  the  Houae  Republican  Confer- 
ence CJmmlttee  on  Research,  and  that  po- 
sition was  made  cne  in  leadership 

Since  that  time,  the  Research  C^-mmlt- 
te  has  studied  a  numb*r  of  interested 
areas.  Including  the  problems  of — popula- 
tion, environmental  quality:  revenue  shar- 
ing:     federal     grants,     housing,      organized 
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crime;  draft  reform;  narcotics  and  drug 
rtbiu'ie:   and  education. 

It  has  been  an  Interesting  year  of  re- 
search 

Many  of  our  recommendations  have  been 
embr.tced  by  the  Republican  members  of  the 
House  and  others.  We  iotik  forward  to  oon- 
tiauing  uur  study  into  problems  and  needs 
of  the  seventies 

Washington  Sights,  Sehvicc  ma  All 
Although  I  can't  guarantee  the  .siime  per- 
sonal sightseeing  service  afforded  my  wife, 
Kay.  recently,  I  can  gu.irantee  tli.it  my  Cin- 
cinnati and  Washtngten  offices  are  ready  to 
do  all  that  we  can  to  make  your  visit  Co 
Washington  a  most  pleasant  one 

Feel    free   to   check   with   my   District   Of- 

_  flee.   754   U  S    Post    Office   and   CV^urt    House 

'Building.    Cincinnati.     (684  3284)     for    any 

p.imphlets    or   other   Information   you   might 

require 

Washington  winters  are  generally  quite 
pleasant,  and.  If  you've  got  some  vacation 
time  coming  February  and  March  are  prob- 
ably the  le.ist  congested  times  to  visit  the 
Capital 

NElCHBOBmX)D    MEETINGS 

The  series  of  Neighborhood  Meetings, 
wnich  we  originated  In  1967.  were  continued 
this  Fall,  with  most  gratifying  results. 

An  average  of  about  300  area  residents 
turned  out  for  the  Deer  Park,  Montgomery. 
Mt    Washington,  and   Olendale   meetings. 

As  in  the  past,  the  sessions  gave  me  a 
chance  to  meet  first  hand  with  First  District 
constituents  to  discuss  some  of  the  problems 
and  Issues  facing  the  Congress  and  to  get 
their   thinking  on   many   of   those   subjects. 

A  number  of  my  Congressional  colleagues 
are  now  holding  similar  sessions  In  their 
Districts  All  report  a  very  favorable  re- 
Ep<:>nse  by  their  constituents. 

I  believe  It  Is  essenUal  to  maintain  close 
communications  with  a  Congressional  Dis- 
trict These  neighborhood  meetings  have 
opened   new   channels  of  communication 
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BUSING  OF  SCHCX)LCHILDREN 


ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  CIRCU- 
LATION CELEBRATION 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

or    AEIZONA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  January  19.  1970 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Pre:>ldcnt.  an  Inter- 
esting and  enjoyable  celebration  occurred 
thu  month,  signifying  something  of  the 
urowth  we  are  continuing  to  experience 
in  the  Southwest.  The  Phoenix  Gazette, 
the  afternoon  newspaper  publlshsd  In  our 
State  capital,  has  completed  12  months 
with  a  daily  circulation  of  more  than 
100,000  readers. 

Mr  President  this  indicates  more  than 
a  progressive  newspaper  that  is  well  mer- 
chandi.^ed  and  promoted;  it  Indicates  a 
qunlily  of  news  product  recognized  by 
an  incrcasin::  number  of  readers  who 
w.int  to  be  well  itiformed. 

I  congratulate  all  who  had  a  part  In 
this  accomplishment:  Harry  Montgom- 
ery, associate  publisher;  Mason  Walsh, 
general  manager:  Don  Martz.  circula- 
tion director;  and  Lowell  Parker,  man- 
aging editor.  These  people,  along  with  a 
hardworking  and  dedicated  staff  and 
ownership  up  and  down  the  line,  have 
helped  to  iKnal  the  arrival  of  another 
major  par-cr  in  the  Southwest.  I  extend 
to  them  my  con'^ratulations. 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

'^  OF   TEWNTSSrE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  January  19,  1970 

Mr.  GORE  Mr.  E»resident.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  editorial  entitled 
"Ban  Busing- for-Balance,"  published  in 
the  Memphis  Prcss-Scimltar.  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

I  wish  to  quote  from  one  paragraph  of 
the  editorial: 

The  custom  of  young  children  attending 
schools  in  their  own  neighborhoods  is  baaed 
on  the  sovindest  kind  of  logic. 

I  may  add  that  this  custom  is  based, 
too.  upon  convenience,  safety,  time,  and 
economy.  It  facilitates  the  Involvement 
of  parents  and  the  community  leaders  in 
the  neighborhood  or  community  school. 
The  parent-teacher  associations,  for  in- 
stance, are  Important  adjuncts  to  the 
public  schools.  The  editorial  adds: 

Busing  Ls  a  costly,  arbitrary  and  artlficUil 
device.  Instead  of  reUevlng  social  InJusUce,  It 
creates  more.  It  violates  fundamental  civil 
rights  in  the  name  of  civil  rights. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  tried  hard  to 
promote  equality  and  Justice  in  our 
society. 

This  program  of  "costly,  arbitrary,  anrt 
artificial  device,"  as  it  Is  described  by  the 
editorial,  is  a  degree  of  intrusion  into 
and  control  of  the  lives  of  the  people,  and 
Is  something  that  I  have  not  supported 
and  do  not  support. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ban    BrsiNC-ro«-BALANc^ 

In  Its  landmju-k  decision  of  May  27,  1968. 
the  Supreme  Court  said  there  should  no 
longer  be  schools  for  whites  and  schools  for 
Negroes — but  "Just  schools."  as  one  Justice 
put  it. 

If  that  didn't  mean  all  schools  were  simply 
to  cease  regarding  the  race  of  pupils,  then 
there's  no  such  thing  as  plain  English. 

But  since  then,  those  in  charge  of  putting 
the  Supreme  Court  ruling  Into  action  have 
been  busy  ordering  "racial  balance"  in  South- 
ern schools,  even  if  It  takes  busing  of  white 
pupils  to  formerly  Negro  schools,  and  Negro 
pupils  to  formerly  white  schools. 

In  short,  what  they  are  doing  is  actually 
the  opposite  of  what  the  Supreme  Court 
called  for.  They  are  "regarding"  race  more 
than  ever— requiring  the  counting  of  Negro 
and  while  students  in  each  school  where 
"instant  integration  "  has  been  ordered,  and 
assigning  percentages  which  can  only  be  met 
in  many  cases  by  busing 

This  ironic  situation  Is  pointed  up  In  Mis- 
sissippi where  30  school  districts  are  In  the 
throes  of  the  process  ordered  by  the  Heali:i. 
Education  and  Welfare  Department. 

The  effect  In  some  Mississippi  towns  has 
been  to  make  objection  to  integration  Itself 
secondary,  while  parents  bitterly  resist  th" 
busing  orders. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  never  ordered  bus- 
ing of  students  That's  a  bureaucratic  device 
The  Court  last  Oct.  29  said:  "The  obligation 
of  every  school  district  Is  to  terminate  dual 
school  systems  at  once  and  to  operate  now 
and  hcre.ifter  only  unitary  schools." 

Common  sense  would  say  that  simply 
meant  race  would  be  no  barrier  to  any  child 
at  any  school. 

Common  sense  Is  on  the  side  of  the  Petal. 
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Miss  .  parents  who  voiced  their  objections 
last  week  to  the  busing  of  250  white  children 
to  a  previously  all-Negro  school. 

One  said:  "I  want  my  children  to  keep  go- 
ing to  the  school  close  to  us.  Let  the  black 
and  white  children  go  to  the  same  school- 
that  doesn't  matter— but  I  don't  want  my 
children  bused  to  a  school  15  miles  away." 

HEW's  racial  numbers  game,  with  the  bus- 
ing provision,  will  destroy  the  neighborhood 
school,  where  the  vast  majority  of  American 
children,  not  Just  those  in  the  South,  get 
tlielr  basic  education. 

The  custom  of  young  children  attending 
schools  in  their  own  neighborhoods  Is  based 
on  the  soundest  kind  of  logic.  Busing  Is  a 
costly,  arbitrary  and  artificial  device.  Instead 
of  relieving  social  Injustice,  it  creates  more. 
It  violates  fundamental  civil  rlghu  In  the 
name  of  civil  rights. 

Authority  above  the  bureaucratic  level 
should  step  In  and  stop  this  racial  numbers 
game. 

Equal  opportunity  In  education— the  prin- 
ciple stressed  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  Its 
original  desegregation  ruling  of  1954 — will 
be  most  surely  guaranteed  by  the  natural 
course  of  evenU  as  housing  prejudices  and 
restrictions  are  broken  down  and  the  Im- 
proving economic  status  of  Negroes  changes 
neighborhood  residential  patterns. 

Meanwhile.  HEW  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment should  discontinue  enforcement  ol 
these  far-out,  artificial,  bumbling  guidelines 
which  In  their  over-emphasis  on  color  are  a 
travesty  on  true  civil  rights. 


NCAA  PULLED  POWER  PLAY 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  19.  1970 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  in 
the  day  I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  the  resurfacing 
of  the  longstanding  feud  between  the 
National  Collegiate  Atliletic  Association 
and  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union. 

Mr.  William  Glldea  has  a  very  fine  ac- 
count of  the  episode  in  his  column  ap- 
pearing on  Sunday,  January  18,  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  I  ask  an  Inserting 
of  his  arUcle  "NCAA  Pulled  Power  Play' 
In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  18,  1970] 
NCAA  Ptn-LED  Powia  Piat 
(By  WllUam  Olldea) 


The  grief  that  the  National  Collegiate  Ath- 
letic Association  caused  seven  college  basket- 
ball players  by  denying  them  the  right  to 
play  In  last  summer's  kilaccablah  Oames  for 
Its  own  selfish  reasons  Is  best  lllustratMl  by 
the  case  of  Jack  AJzner. 

AJzner,  a  University  of  Cinclnnal  student, 
was  one  of  seven  players  from  six  acbx>ls 
originally  named  to  represent  the  U.S.  In 
basketball  In  the  Maccablah  Oames.  He  had 
a  special  reason  for  wanting  to  compete. 

AJzner  came  to  the  U.S.  eight  years  previ- 
ously from  Israel  and  had  looked  forward 
to  returning  to  his  homeland  to  play  betan 
bis  parents  and  friends  as  a  competitor  In 
the  Oames. 

"From  the  time  I  started  lilgh  school."  be 
said,  "I  told  myself,  'IX  I  ever  maks  It  in 
basketball,  I  want  to  represent  the  United 
States  in  the  Maccablah  Oames.'  I  thought 
about  it  a  lot." 

He  iMTcr  got  the  chance.  When  the  time 
cam*,  and  h»  was  namwl  to  th*  taam,  be 
waa  thrMtensd  with  loa  of  his  athlettc 
•cbolanhlp  U  he  made  the  trip. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Without  It,"  he  said,  "I  would  have  no 
place  to  go.  Nowhere  to  turn.  I  could  end 
up  without  anything  ...  I  could  ruin  my 
Ufe  losing  my  scholarship." 

AJzner  kept  hoping.  He  Joined  what  was 
left  of  the  VB.  team  for  training  In  the  Cat- 
skills.  "I  was  with  them  until  the  end, '  he 
said.  "The  last  day.  The  last  minute.  Up  to 
the  time  they  left  for  the  airport  I  thought 
somebody  would  come  up  with  a  letter  or 
something  saying  It  was  all  right  to  go." 

AJzner  lost.  So  cUd  the  other  six.  So  did 
the  U.S..  In  more  ways  than  on  the  score- 
board, where  It  came  up  short  in  the  cham- 
pionship game  and  lost  the  Maccablah 
basketball  title  for  the  first  time. 

The  others  who  didn't  make  the  trip  and 
their  schools,  which  chose  not  to  take  on 
the  powerful  NCAA,  were:  Eric  Minkin  ol 
Davidson,  Ed  Fogler  of  North  CaroUna.  Steve 
BUsky  and  Al  Cotlcr  of  Penn,  Steve  Kaplan 
of  Rutgers,  and  Andy  Bill  of  UCLA. 

In  a  letter  to  the  NCAA's  executive  direc- 
tor, Walter  Byers,  Gaylord  P.  HarnweU,  Penn 
president,  cited  the  Inconsistency  in  NCAA 
policy  of  sancUonlng  all  sports  In  the  Mac- 
cablah Games  except  basketball,  and  urged 
that  the  appointed  players  be  allowed  to 
compete.  "Not  to  do  so  would  penalize  them 
unjustly,"  be  wrote. 

The  contents  of  Byers'  reply  to  HarnweU 
were  made  known  during  the  NCAA  conven- 
Uon  here  last  week.  In  the  letter.  Byers  wrote 
that  the  NCAA  "hoped  to  persuade "  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  to  give  up  some  of 
Its  control  over  U.S.  teams  in  international 
competition. 

The  seven  athletes  were  losers  because  of 
this  long-standing  feud  between  the  NCAA 
and  AAU.  But  another  defied  the  ruling  and 
bis  school  backed  him. 

Enter  Yale  and  Its  now  famous  substitute 
player.  Jack  Langer.  After  the  seven  players 
were  named  to  the  Games  and  the  NCAA 
said  they  couldn't  go,  Yale's  athletic  director, 
DeLaney  Klphuth.  went  on  record  as  saying 
the  seven  should  be  permitted  to  go  and  that 
if  he  had  a  player  named  he  wotUd  encourage 
the  player  to  go. 

It  ha«ln't  dawned  on  Klphuth  then  that 
he  actiially  had  a  Jewish  basketbaU  player 
at  Yale,  the  obscure  sophomore  Langer.  In 
Bearcblng  for  replacements,  the  Maccablah 
basketball  committee  came  up  with  Langer's 
name. 

Klphuth  never  faltered  when  he  beard  the 
news  that  Langer  had  been  named  to  the 
Maccablah  team.  He  stuck  to  his  beliefs  and 
encouraged  Langer  to  go.  And  Yale  continued 
to  play  Langer  In  Its  games  this  season. 

Thus  the  NCAA  was  faced  with  the  first 
known  caae  of  a  school  violating  a  rule  and 
admitting  It.  Most  violations  deal  with  re- 
cruiting and  few  are  discovered. 

A  sUtement.  deUvered  by  Klphuth  last 
week,  gave  Yale's  position.  "The  right  of  Mr. 
Jack  Langer  to  participate  ...  In  the  games 
an  event  of  special  significance  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Jewish  faith  and  an  event  pre- 
viously sanctioned  ...  by  the  NCAA  has 
Ijeeome  a  matter  of  principle  for  Yale  Uni- 
versity." 

It  cited  the  "arbitrary  exclusion"  of  the 
basketball  players  and  concluded,  "Yale  has 
no  intention  of  letting  Mr.  Langer  be  used  as 
a  pawn  between  two  conflicting  groups 
which  are  both  seeking  control  over  U.S. 
participation  In  International  basketball 
competition." 

The  NCAA  put  all  Yale  teams  on  proba- 
tion Thtiraday  for  two  years,  the  severest 
punishment  ever  given  an  Ivy  school  by  the 
NCAA. 

Klphuth  called  the  NCAA's  move  "ex- 
treme." Ha  described  the  members  of  the 
other  Tale  teams,  which  are  now  Ineligible 
for  all  postseason  tournaments  and  cham- 
pionships as  "damned  disappointed." 

"I  talked  It  over  with  various  squad  mem- 
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bers  before  and,  of  course,  they  said,  'I  hope 
it  doesn't  come  down  to  this.'  But  there  Is 
agreement  that  we  will  stand  by  Langer. 

"All  week  (at  the  NCAA  convention)  there 
has  been  aU  this  talk  about  how  awful  this 
Is  and  how  the  rule  has  to  be  upheld.  And 
the  Image  of  the  NCAA.  And  what  the  pub- 
lic will  think.  Well,  if  they  change  the  rule  I 
think  It  might  look  good  in  the  public  eye. 

•Nobody  has  talked  at  aU  about  whether 
it  was  good  for  the  boy  to  go  to  Israel.  " 

This  attitude  of  the  NCAA  toward  the  ath- 
lete is  reminiscent  of  its  power  play  in  track 
and  field  in  1965.  At  that  time,  it  ordered  the 
National  AAU  championships  off  limits  lor 
college  athletes,  although  this  would  also 
keep  them  out  of  a  subsequent  U.S. -Russia 
dual  meet. 

Gerry  Llndgren  and  Tommy  Farrell  were 
the  only  well  known  athletes  to  defy  the 
NCAA  that  time.  A  Senate  hearing  followed, 
during  which  Col.  Earl  (Red)  Blalk  declared: 

"The  NCAA  is  more  Interested  in  power 
over  athletes  than  it  is  In  education  ...  It 
has  able,  energetic  leaders  who  understand 
the  power  of  television  money  and  have  be- 
come Napoleonic,  unreasonable  and  uncom- 
promising." 

Rep.  Robert  Michel  (R.-m.)  said  last  week 
he  would  seek  an  Investigation  of  the  Yale 
case  by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  Mi- 
chel has  an  interest.  His  son.  Scott,  is  a  soph- 
omore on  the  Yale  basketball  team. 

Perhaps  there  are  others  who  are  Inter- 
esied. 


IN    SUPPORT    OF    INGALLS    FIELD 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

OF   VIHCrNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  19.  1970 
Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like  to 
quote  for  the  Record  the  full  text  of  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  a  recent  is- 
sue of  the  Covington  Virginian  which  at- 
tests in  eloquent  detail  to  the  importance 
of  scheduled  airline  service  at  Ingalls 
Field: 

In    StTPPORT    or   INCALLS    Finj> 

The  charges  of  Inadequacy  of  our  regional 
airport  at  Ingalls  Field  made  by  some  Green- 
brier County  witnesses  as  reported  In  our 
columns  yesterday,  can  be  better  under- 
stood when  some  of  the  facts  are  known. 

We  have  an  airport  at  Ingalls  Field  serv- 
ing the  Counties  of  Alleghany  and  Bath  and 
the  cities  of  Covington  and  Clifton  Forge  and 
adjacent  territory.  These  communities  own 
the  airport.  It  has  scheduled  service  by  Pied- 
mont Airlines. 

Greenbrier  County  has  an  airport  In  the 
Greenbrier  Valley  near  Lewlaburg.  It  has  no 
scheduled  commercial  airline  service.  They 
want  one  desperately,  but  so  far  have  been 
unable  to  get  one. 

One  of  the  Issues  at  the  hearing  held  by 
the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  at  The  Green- 
brier Tuesday  was  to  determine  whether  or 
not  Piedmont  Airlines,  now  serving  Ingalls 
Field,  should  be  taken  away  from  us  and 
given  to  Greenbrier  Valley  Airport.  The 
Greenbrier  people  were  for  this.  Naturally 
our  people  were  strongly  opposed  to  It. 

Most  of  the  Oeenbrler  witnesses  confined 
their  testimony  to  the  need  of  scheduled  air- 
line service  to  their  area. 

However,  some  testimony  was  offered 
charging  that  Ingalls  Field  was  inadequate 
and  unreliable.  It  is  expected  that  thU  tesU- 
mony  wlU  be  refuted  from  otnclal  records 
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when  the  case  for  Ingalls  Field  will  be  pre- 
sented at  the  continurttlon  of  the  hearing  In 
Washington  on  Monday 

Ingalls  Pleld  ha«  been  a  successful  opera- 
ti,>n  It  has  met  every  requirement  of  the 
Kedenil  Aviation  Authority  and  the  Civil 
AeronauUcs  Board  as  to  safety  and  service. 
Few  airports  are  perfect  The  high  ones— 
Ingalls  Field—at  times  have  high  winds 
which  make  landing  difficult  The  low  ones^ 
Greenbrier  County  Airport— at  limes  have 
mormng  fogs  and  planes  cannot  land  until 
the  sun  haa  burned  away  the  f<iK 

The  truth  is  that  The  Greenbrier  and 
Greenbrier  County  do  need  s<heduled  airline 
service  The  truth  Is  that  both  <.I  iliese  tiekis 
are  valuable  and  usable  nelds. 

Airline  service  has  beomie  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity to  the  tourist  and  res<5rt  business 
which  is  the  llfeblood  of  Bnth  County  The 
purchasing  power  of  the  people  of  Bath 
County  in  the  four  years  ot  Piedmont  service, 
has  increased  by  nearly  two  million  dollars  a 
vear  to  a  little  more  than  HOOOOOOO  .It  Is 
eaumated  that  more  than  M  OOO  OOO  of  this  Is 
spent  in  Covington  1 

Scheduled  airline  serMce  woiild  U.i  the 
s.une  thing  for  Greenbrier  County  and  The 
Greenbner  We  want  them  to  have  it  only 
we  dont  want  them  to  have  ours 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NORTHWEST  NORTHEAST  MERGER 
APPLAUDED  BY  MONTANA 


January  19,  1970 


CHIEF    JUSTICE    BURGER 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR. 


OF    VWOINI.* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  January  19.  1970 
Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  pnnted 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  edi- 
torial entiUed  "Sniping  at  Burger."' 
published  m  the  Farmville,  Va  .  Herald 
of  Januar\-  14.  1970  The  editor  of  this 
newspaper  is  Mr  J   B  Wall. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  m  the  Record, 
as  follows 

Sniping  at  Bi'RCMI 
The  Associated  Press  transmuted  a  story 
from  Washington  recently  which  quoted  two 
law  professors  in  an  analysis  of  Chief  Justice 
Warren  Burger  s  role  on  the  Supreme  Court 
since  he  succeeded  Earl  Warren 

The  gist  of  the  story  was  that  Btirger  had 
turned  out  to  be  a  conservative,  the  Infer- 
ence was  that  this  Is  bad.  The  two  profes- 
sors— one  at  Yale  and  one  in  Chicago— had 
scarce  praise  for  Bvirger's  votes  One  termed 
his  record  so  far  "unspectacular  and  medi- 
ocre." The  A  P  story  also  reported  that  one 
professor  found  Burgers  vote  In  a  certain 
case  very  deplorable. 

The  efTect  of  the  news  story,  which  ap- 
parently originated  primarily  In  the  minds 
oi  the  reporter,  and  two  college  professors 
who  are  obviously  most  liberal  In  their  views, 
was  to  smear  the  reputation  of  the  Chief 
Justice  as  less  liberal  than  he  should  be 
.liberalism  and  morality  being  equatea  as 
the  same  In   the  popular  misconception). 

It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  President 
Richard  Nixon  appointed  Burger  because  he 
was  a  law  and  order  Justice  of  long  experi- 
ence Mr  NUon  was  the  choice  of  the  people 
Chief  Justice  Burger  waa  the  moderate  or 
conservative  the  President  felt  the  court 
needed  to  restore  the  proper  balance  to  that 
body  The  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people.  aocortllii«  to  the  polls,  are  beWnd 
both  Burger  and  Nixon.  But  It  U  certain 
that  b«c»tia«  he  U  not  a  lUmlng  crusader. 
Burger  wlU  constantly  be  under  attack  from 
ihote  on  the  left. 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

or    MONTAJIA 
IN    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  19.  1970 
Mr   OLSEN.  Mr   Speaker.  Monlanans 
have  become  iiifi  easing; ly  concerned  of 
late  *ith    their    Slates    transportation 
network.    RailroacLs    have   cut    back   on 
trains    and    eliminated    .services.    Local 
service  airlines,  whose  veiT  purpose  is  to 
sene     the     .smaller     communities,     no 
lon^:er   find  it  attractive  to  do  so,  and 
de.sire    to    become   trunk   carriers,    thus 
leavinK  serious  voids  in  Montana's  in- 
trastate air  service  Amid  this  chaos,  air 
transportation  in  Montana  ROt  a  major 
boost    in    November    when    Northwest 
Orients    president.    Donald    W.    Nyrop. 
announced     the     proposed     merger     of 
Northwest   Orient    and    Northeast    Au- 
hnes    Northwest  has  been  the  star  per- 
former in  Monuna  as  far  as  air  service 
IS  concerned   Northwest  has  always  pro- 
vided an  excellent  seitice.   As  soon  as 
each     Montana     airport     has     become 
equipped   to   handle   modern  Jet  trans- 
ports   Northwest  has  placed  into  serv- 
ice at  these  airports  the  most  modern 
and  luxurious  of  jets  providing  both  flrst- 
cla.ss   and   economy   sei-vice.   Where   we 
liave  airports  still  incapable  of  handling 
jets    Northwest  has  contmued   to   pro- 
vide  excellent  service  with  its   Electra 
fleet    It  has  delayed  the  Electra  retire- 
ment  date   until   the   Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  the  SUte  and  city  gov- 
ernments can  galvanize  together  an  air- 
port modernization  program  to  bring  the 
airports  into  the  jet  age.  At  the  same 
time.  Northwest  has  reached  into  its  own 
pocket  and  advanced  its  owti  money  on  a 
loan  basis  to  help  with  Montana  airport 
mode'nization  projects. 

We  In  Montana  salute  Northwest.  We 
see  in  the  recently  announced  merger 
with  Northeast  many  benefits  to  our 
State  and  to  the  country  as  a  whole.  As 
a  member  of  the  Post  OCQce  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  and  chairman  of  the 
PosUl  Rates  and  Parcel  Post  Subcom- 
mittee, I  am  deeply  conscious  of  the 
postal  advanUges  of  combining  the  two 
airlines  route  systems,  as  weU  as  the  ob- 
vious advanUges  to  the  traveling  and 
shipping  public. 

Northwest  Orient  s  route  system  in- 
cludes service  to  47  cities  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Orient  Including  «ix  In 
MonUna.  These  clUes  are.  going  from 
east  to  west,  Billings.  Bozeman.  Butte. 
Helena,  Great  Palls,  and  Missoula. 
Northwest  Orient,  as  well,  operates  coast 
to  coast  in  Florida,  Alaska,  and  HawaU. 
Northeast  AlrUnes'  route  system  serves 
more  than  30  cities  in  the  United  SUtes. 
CanAda,  Bermuda,  and  the  Bahamas.  Its 
prime  strength  Is  on  routes  from  Boeton. 
New  York,  and  New  England  to  Florida 
aiKl  the  Bahamas.  Northeast  waa  re- 
cently granted  a  major  nonstop  route 
award  from  Miami  to  Lob  An«ele«. 

Northwest  Orients  president.  Nyrop, 
listed  some  specific  benefits  as  a  result 
of  the  merger : 


1  An  Integration  of  the  two  route  systems 
which  would  effect  economics  In  operation 
that  can  eliminate  the  financial  losses  being 
incurred  by  Northeast  Airlines. 

Common  stations  for  the  carriers  Include; 
New  Yorks  Kennedy  and  LaGuardla  Air- 
ports. Newark.  Waiihlngtons  NaUonal  and 
Dulles  Alrport.s:  Tampa;  Miami;  Port  Lau- 
derdale; Philadelphia;  Cleveland;  Detroit; 
Chicago,  and   Los   Angeles. 

2  The  ability  of  each  carrier  to  feed  Im- 
iwrtant  traffic  to  the  other  by  combination 
<.f  exlsung  routes 

Major  markets  Uiat  can  now  be  linked  in- 
clude BosUjn  and  New  England  to  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  Twin  Cities.  Montana,  The  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  and  the  Orient;  Midwest 
cities  to  Bermuda  via  Boston  and  the  entire 
Northern  tier  of  states  to  Uie  Bahamas  via 
New  York;  and  through  on  connecting  serv- 
ice between  Florida-California  and  the  Orl- 

^'3  The  ftbUlty  to  switch  aircraft  to  meet 
seasonal  uaffic  flows  will  result  from  the 
merger  of  the  two  airlines'  Jet  fleets. 

Northwest  Orient  today  operates  an  all 
Boeing  fleet  of  106  fan  Jet  aircraft  while 
Northeast  AJrllnes'  fleet  consists  of  35  Jet.s- 
eiBht  Boeing  727-lOOs,  thirteen  Boeing  727- 
2(Ws,      and      fourteen      McDomiell-Douglas 

DC-  9  s 

Northeast  Airlines  heavy  Florida  and  Ba- 
hama schedules  In  fall-winter  will  be  a  nat- 
ural complement  to  Northwest  Orients  op- 
erauons  which  peak  In  the  spring-summer 
months. 

4  The  ability  to  consolidate  sales  and  ati- 
verUslng  efforts  with  each  carrier  benefiuliig 
from  the  other  s  market  Identification. 


My  congratulatioris  to  Northwest  Ori- 
ent and  its  dynamic  and  able  president, 
Donald  W.  Nyrop.  on  this  mei-ger  move. 
I  heartUy  endorse  this  planned  menier 
of  Northwest  and  Northeast.  It  Is  in  the 
maximum  public  interest,  and  I  hope  the 
merger  can  be  accomplished  swiftly. 


THE  REVEREND  MAURICE  D. 
ASHBURY 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    liARTXAND 

IN  TH-E  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  January  19.  1970 
Mr  MATHLA8.  Mr.  President,  the 
rector  of  All  Saints  Parish  in  Frederick, 
Md .  must  not  only  fill  the  difficult  roles 
of  pastor  and  priest:  he  must  also  dis- 
charge the  responsibility  of  pubUc  serv- 
ice and  community  leadership  which  has 
been  a  part  of  the  Job  since  Maryland 
was  a  colony. 

Over  the  last  two  centuries  many 
distinguished  and  famous  men  have 
served  as  rector  in  Frederick.  They  have 
Included  the  Reverend  Thomas  Bacon, 
who  was  appointed  by  Lord  Baltimore 
and  who  imdertook  the  first  compilation 
of  the  laws  of  Maryland ;  the  Reverend 
William  N.  Pendleton,  who  became  a 
general  of  artUlery  in  the  Confederate 
Army;  the  Reverend  Osborne  Ingle,  who 
earned  the  love  of  the  entire  community ; 
and  even  the  infamous  Rev.  Bennett 
Allen,  whose  dueling,  gambling,  wench- 
ing, and  drinking  helped  to  bring  about 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Anglican 
Church  and  the  American  Revolution. 
Prom  the  best  to  the  worst,  they  have 
all  been  imcommon  men. 


January  19,  1970 

For  the  last  20  years,  this  historic 
parish  has  been  fortunate  in  the  leader- 
ship exerted  by  the  Reverend  Maurice 
D.  Ashbury.  Mr.  Ashbury  has  now  re- 
tired, and  the  best  wishes  not  only  of  his 
oviTi  parish  but  of  the  entire  commimlty 
have  gone  with  him.  I  wish  to  join  his 
many  friends  in  wishing  him  a  happy 
and  constructive  period  of  retirement, 
and  in  extending  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  to  his  successor,  the  Reverend 
A   Dickerson  Salmon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  pub- 
lished recently  in  the  Frederick,  Md.. 
New  s  which  details  some  of  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Ashbury's  accomplishments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

REVFRrND     ASHBmV     PUFDICTS    iNOnTDUAl. 

Salvation 


(By  Ann  Kesslugeri 
Tlie  Reverend  Maurice  D.  Ashbury.  rector 
of  All  Saints  Episcopal  Church,  stepped  down 
from  the  pulpit  and  into  retirement  a  few 
Suudavs  ago.  marking  the  end  of  a  career 
which  has  spanned  lour  decades,  two  of  which 
were  spent  in  Frederick. 

During  his  years  as  rector  of  the  All  Salni.s 
Church,  one  of  the  oldest  churches  in  the 
city;  Rev.  Ashbury  has  seen  It  almost  double 
Its"  membership  and  greatly  expand  its  fa- 
cilities. 

In  addition,  he  has  felt  "an  increased  spirit- 
ual  Btrength  m  hU  parishioners,  so  his  suc- 
cessor, the  Reverend  A.  Dickerson  Salmon, 
formerly  of  Grace  Episcopal  Church  in  Bruns- 
wick has  inherited  a  solid  religious  body 
capable  of  making  a  great  contribution  to  the 
Frederick  community. 

Rev.  Ashbury  predlctji  for  Uie  coming 
decade  In  Frederick  a  return  to  the  gospel  of 
Individual  salvation,  which  he  said  has  been 
largely  Ignored  in  favor  of  social  activism 
through  the  left  wing  of  the  church. 

In  Frederick  this  new  concern  will  be  seen 
In  the  Increased  evangelism  In  the  churches, 
he  said,  adding  that  the  degree  of  social  con- 
cern in  the  local  church  will  not  diminish 
but  win  be  tempered  by  a  renewal  of  religious 
faith. 

Rev  Ashbury  has  led  an  active  life  m 
Frederick,  contributing  his  time  and  experi- 
ence as  minister  and  counselor  to  many  local 
organizations. 

in  1960  he  helped  found  Counseilng  Serv- 
ices. Inc.,  and  as  president  of  this  organlza- 
Uon  be  offered  professional  guidance  to  Fred- 
erick County  residents  who  could  not  other- 
wise obtain  such  help. 

A*  president  of  the  Frederick  County  Tu- 
IierculosU  and  PubUc  Health  Association,  and 
later  as  president  of  the  Maryland  Tubercu- 
losU  Organization,  Rev.  Ashbury  illustrated 
his  acUve  concern  with  the  health  problems 
of  this  community. 

As  a  reward  for  his  work  In  the  field  of 
health.  Rev.  Ashbury  was  named  in  1968  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Health  of 
Xx)ndon.  with  5,000  members  In  the  United 
States. 

Rev.  Ashbury  was  president  of  the  City 
Mlnlsterlum  before  It  became  a  county-wide 
organization,  and  he  helped  coordinate  the 
activities  of  the  city  ministers  In  their  efforts 
to  solve  the  spiritual  needs  of  Frederick. 

In  addition  to  his  Involvement  in  this 
community,  Ashbury  has  been  an  author  and 
teacher.  He  has  written  two  books,  "A  HU- 
tory  of  the  Episcopal  Church  for  Laymen" 
and  "Church  Teaclilng  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer."  and  for  three  years  he  waa  a 
professor  at  the  Bishop  Payne  Divinity 
School  m  Petersburg,  Va..  whlcU  is  now  part 
of   the  Virginia  Theological  Seminary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Rev.  Aahbvipy  graduated  from  high  echool 
in  1919  at  Portsmouth,  Va.,  and  earned  his 
B  A  at  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1927. 
He  later  attended  the  Theological  Seminary 
In  Alexandria,  Va.,  where  he  received  his  B.D. 
Cum  Laude  at  graduation. 

Since  his  first  ministry  in  1928  In  Peters- 
burg, Va.,  where  he  was  deacon  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  Church,  Rev.  Ashbury  has  served 
in  five  parishes  in  Maryland  and  Virginia: 
From  1930-34  he  was  rector  of  the  Emman- 
ual  Church  at  Cape  Charles,  Va.;  1934-42, 
rector  of  Bath  Parish  In  Dinwiddle  County 
and  St.  John  Church  In  Petersburg.  Va  : 
1942-45,  rector  of  Emmanuel  Church  In  Bris- 
tol. Va.,  and  St.  Thomas's  Church  in  Ablng- 
lon.  Va.:  1945-62  rector  of  St.  Mary's  Church 
in  Baltimore;  1952  until  the  present,  rector 
ol   All   Saint's  Parish  In  Frederick. 

Although  Rev.  Ashbury  has  given  up  ac- 
tive service,  he  will  still  assist  In  other 
parishes  as  a  substitute  and  assistant  pastor 
when  he  Is  needed. 

Rev.  Ashbury  will  continue  to  live  In 
Frederick,  at  1604  North  Market  Street  where 
he  has  lived  since  he  moved  from  the  par- 
sonage a  year  ago  while  the  building  was 
being  renovated. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Prances 
W.?lker  and  has  four  children,  Maurice  D 
Ashbury,  ACPA  and  sometime  lecturer  at 
Mt.  St.  Mary's  College  In  Emmltsburg.  John 
W.  Ashbury,  a  former  editor  of  the  News- 
Post.  Mrs.  Francis  G.  Lebherz  of  RFD  5, 
Frederick  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Trout  of  Fred- 
erick. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the 
good  which  the  Federal  Bar  Association 
has  done,  for  as  the  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  have  broadened  over 
the  last  half  century,  the  association  has 
offered  through  its  ideals  and  its  objec- 
tives a  beacon  to  guide  the  Government 
lawj-er.  who  plays  such  an  important 
part  in  these  activities  under  our  system 
of  law. 

Had  it  been  otherwise,  had  such  an 
ogranization  giown  up  having  something 
quite  different  from  the  advancement  of 
the  science  of  jurisprudence  and  the  pro- 
motion of  the  administration  of  justice 
as  its  aims,  who  can  doubt  that  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  in  our  time  would 
have  been  strikingly  different? 

Thus  it  seems  most  appropriate  that 
we  congratulate  the  Federal  Bar  Associa- 
tion, its  officers,  and  members  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  wish  that  association  con- 
tinued success  in  the  years  to  come. 


THE  FEDERAL  ASSOCIATION 

HON.  WILUAM  L  HUNGATE 

or    MISSOT7KI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  19,  1970 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  50  years 
ago,  on  January  5.  1920,  to  be  exact,  an 
organization  was  foimded  that  has  had 
a  good  and  a  profoimd  influence  on  the 
Government  of  the  United  SUtes.  That 
organization  is  the  Federal  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Federal  Bar  Association  is  a  group 
of  lawyers  who  are,  or  at  sometime  in 
their  careers  have  been,  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  United  SUtes,  in  the  legis- 
lative, executive,  or  judicial  branch.  A 
number  of  Members  of  each  House  of  the 
Congress,  along  with  many  legislative 
staff  employees,  belong  to  the  Federal 
Bar  Association,  and  indeed  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  among  them. 

Currently  the  association  has  more 
than  14,000  members  and  has  chapters  in 
every  SUte  of  the  Union,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Territories,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  as  well  as 
in  a  number  of  foreign  countries  where 
our  Government  has  a  sizable  sUCf  of 
employees. 

The  purpose  of  this  excellent  organiza- 
tion is  sUted  in  its  constitution  and  by- 
laws: 

The  objects  of  the  Federal  Bar  Association 
shall  be  to  advance  the  science  of  jurispru- 
dence; to  promote  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice; to  uphold  a  high  standard  for  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary,  attorneys  representing  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  at- 
torneys appearing  Ijefore  courts,  departments, 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States;  to  encour- 
age cordial  and  friendly  relations  among  the 
members  of  the  legal  profession;  and  to  pro- 
mote- the  welfare  of  attorneys  employed  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States. 


GIVE  ISRAEL  AN  EVEN  BREAK 

HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE.S 

Monday,  January  19,  1970 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  last 
evening  I  had  tlie  honor  of  going  to  Pitts- 
burgh to  address  the  27th  annual  dinner 
of  the  Jewish  NaUonal  Fund  CouncU  of 
Pittsburgh  and  the  Tri-State  Area. 

This  dinner  was  attended  by  several 
hundred  persons  from  Pittsburgh  and  its 
sunounding  communities  who  work 
throughout  the  year  so  that  the  Jewish 
National  Fund  can  perform  its  viUl  work 
in  Israel  of  land  reclamation  and  refor- 
estation. 

During  the  evening,  many  of  the  guests 
at  the  dinner  expressed  their  strong  ap- 
proval of  Eric  Hoffer's  column  published 
yesterday  morning  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Press.  In  his  colunm.  Mr.  Hoffer,  the  San 
Francisco  social  philosopher,  made  an 
eloquent  case  for  continued  U.S.  support 
for  Israel's  diplomatic  position  in  the 
Middle  East,  a  position  with  -which  I 
strongly  concur. 
Mr.  Hoffer  sUted : 

It  Is  not  In  our  Interest  to  weaken  Israel, 
our  only  trusted  and  battle-tested  friend  In 
the  Mediterranean,  or  for  that  matter  any- 
where else. 

I  agree  with  my  friends  in  Pittsburgh 
that  this  is  soimd  thinking. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Give  Israel  Evf.n  Bre.^k.  United  St\tes  Tolo 
(By  Eric  Hoffer) 
There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  the 
people  who  shape  America's  foreign  policy 
are  naive  enough  to  assume  that  by  helping 
Nasser  and  other  Arab  loudmouths  to  get 
what  thev  want  most,  namely  the  defeat  of 
Israel,  we  would  win  over  the  Arab  world  ' 
to  our  side. 

One  need  not  be  a  prophet  to  predict  that, 
no  matter  how  pro-Arab  our  policy  might  be, 
an  Arab  victory  would  be  accompanied  by 
an  hysterical  defiance  of  America  and  the 
West." 
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A  trtumphftiit  N»as«r  would  grab  every  oil 
field  in  the  Middle  East  *nd  would  h»v«  the 
oil  companies  lick  his  boots 

The  Niniple  truth  is  that  It  19  In  America's 
(merest  to  kpep  things  as  they  are. 

SHOBT    aOUTE    TO    HANOI 

It  !■«  not  In  our  interest  to  open  the  Suez 
Canal  to  Rii.ssian  ships  hauling  cargo  to 
North  Vietnam  It  Is  not  in  our  interest  to 
weaken  Israel  our  only  trusted  and  battle- 
tesied  friend  In  the  Mediterranean,  or  for 
that  matter  anywhere  else 

A  strong  Israel  will  never  Involve  vis  in  a 
war  Israel  does  not  ask  for  an  American 
cvmmitment.  for  the  simple  reason  that  such 
a  commitment  would  not  be  worth  the  paper 
It    Is   WTitten   on 

No  countrv  on  this  plajiet  i.s  going  to  tight 
for  Israel  The  Jews  have  been  are  and  *ill 
remain   alone   in   the  world 

No  country  lifted  a  finger  to  s«\e  six  mil- 
lion Jewish  men.  women  and  children  from 
Hitler  ■•  ga.s  chambers 

TOO      ALONE    IN      e': 

No  countrv  showed  the  least  inclination  to 
cume  to  Israels  aid  In  the  spring  of  1967 
when  Nasser  blockaded  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba 
mobilized  umpteen  divisions  and  hundreds 
of  tanks  m  the  north  of  the  Slnai  Peninsula. 
and  Jordanian  and  Syrian  divisions  In  the 
east  of  Israeli  and  openly  proclaimed  his  aim 
to  wipe  Israel  oil  the  map 

Nor  Is  there  any  rea-son  to  believe  that  the 
Sixth  Fleet  woiikl  lift  a  finger  should  Russian 
ships  start  to  lob  Ixjnib^  into  Israel 

America  Is  not  iii  the  infKXl  to  get  involved 
111  a  new  war 

I.srael  does  ii'H  decide  it.self  It  knows  that 
It  must  tight  alone  It  will  not  stake  Its 
existence  on  the  words  of  well-meaning 
American  wmdbags  and  the  words  of  the 
other  two  great  powers.  '  Britain  and 
France 

All  Israel  expects  is  that  America  and  the 
West    should   not    be      neutral   against      it 

To  the  Israelis  the  status  quo  is  an  accept- 
able solution  to  their  problem  It  keeps  the 
borders  distant  from  the  centers  of  popula- 
tion and  It  gives  Israel  elbow  room 

■WON  T    yl'IT     NOW 

Decades  of  skirmiihlng  with  Arab  saiK>te  irs 
do  not  seem  xinendurable  to  a  people  that 
had  to  live  for  centuries  surrounded  by  hate- 
crazed  Poles.  Ukrainians.  Russians  and 
Romanians,  and  had  to  endure  murderous 
prograni-s  without  the  ability  to  fight  back 

The     Arab  world     Is  a  myth. 

The  Arabs  cannot  strive  and  buiUl  cannot 
fight,  and  cannot  bide  their  time  All  the> 
can  do  is  threaten,  brag.  he.  and  cry  A 
battalion  of  Israelis  could  capture  and  hold 
the  Arabian  oil  fields 

Let  us  hope  that  the  present  pro-Arab 
noises  in  Washington  are  only  moves  In  a 
diplomatic  game  It  fares  ill  with  a  country 
when  Its  government  is  unable  to  recognize 
its  enemle«^.  or  even  prefers  them  to  friends 


PREVENTIVE  DETENTION  III  OR 
LEGAL  HURDLES  FOR  PRETRIAL 
ADVOCATES 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or    ILUNOIS 
I\  THE  HOUsE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

.Monday    January   19.  1970 

Mr  MIKVA.  Mr  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  atteniion  of  my  colleagues 
three  items  on  the  subject  of  preventive 
detention  This  is  a  matter  with  which 
we  aU  will  have  to  deal  seriously  in  com- 
ing months,  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
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following  Insertions  would  contribute  to 
a  high  level  of  debate  on  ball  reform  leg- 
islation. 

A  recent  Newsweek  article  cites  a 
landmark  case  involving  a  defendant 
who  was  released  after  being  arrested 
for  allegedly  committing  a  second  felony 
within  4  months  The  article  goes  on  to 
indicate  the  opposition  to  administration 
pretrial  detention  proposals  which  arose 
at  a  University  of  Chicago  meeUng  of  50 
legal  experts.  The  article  further  sug- 
gesus  alternatives  to  •preventive"  deten- 
tion such  as  speedy  trials  and  •  proba- 
tionlike  surveillance."  while  also  point - 
ink;  out  the  need  to  protect  society. 

I  also  commend  a  November  10,  1969. 
Wa-shington  Post  editorial  which  advo- 
cates court  authority  m  fixing  term.s  of 
release  for  an  accused  While  urging  that 
society  be  protected — even  by  using  lim- 
ited forms  of  pretrial  custody— the  edito- 
rial al.so  recals  the  constitutional  right  to 
bail  in  noncapital  cases.  Though  I  do  not 
fully  agree  with  this  editorial,  it  merits 
attention  as  a  f  au-  treatment  of  the  issue. 

Finally,  I  call  attention  to  a  November 
30.  1969,  Washington  Post  article  which 
pre.sents  a  useful  summary  of  the  impli- 
cations that  1951  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions in  Stack  against  Boyle  and  Carl- 
son against  Landon  may  have  for  the 
controversy  over  pretrial  detention  The 
article  outlines  the  position  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  that  Carlson  against 
Landon  provides  a  precedent  for  pretrial 
detention,  arguing  that  the  decision 
makes  void  objections  to  preventive  de- 
tention on  the  grounds  of  the  eighth 
amendment  Also  Illustrated  is  the  stand 
of  opponents  of  pretrial  deuinmenl.  who 
cite  Stack  against  Boyle  as  proof  that 
bail  is  a  constitutional  right  in  all  non- 
capital cases.  In  this  same  vein,  the  ar- 
ticle explains  the  potential  problems  of 
double  trials  and  probable  cuilt  that  pre- 
trial  detention   might   raise 

Tlie  texts  of  the  three  respectue  itoms 

follow  ; 

A  PRrsiMpnoN  OK  GlIIT'' 

III  June  of  1967.  a  young  black  dropout 
ii^ned  Tyrone  Parker  made  his  first  contri- 
bution to  what  one  Judicial  expert  calls  the 
most  lowering  legal  Issue  of  the  coming 
decade  '  Parker  accompll.shed  this  unspec- 
tacularly  enough,  he  was  arrested  and 
charged  with  a-ssault  with  a  deadly  weapon 
m  Wa-shlngton.  D  C  In  years  past,  the  Fed- 
era',  judge  who  heard  the  charge  would  al- 
most surely  have  noted  that  this  was  Parker  s 
second  felony  arrest  in  four  months,  and  set 
a  bail  sum  far  too  high  for  him  to  put  up. 
thus  safelv  separating  him  from  society  until 
his  trial  But  In  1966  a  controversial  measure 
called  the  Ball  Reform  Act  decreed  that  Fed- 
eral judges  must  let  suspects  accu.sed  of 
nou'  apltAl  crimes  go  free  without  ball  or 
post  a  rea.sonatjle  ball  bond  If  there  Is  no 
evidence  that  they  might  flee  No  longer 
could  a  man  be  denied  pretrial  liberty  be- 
cause of  poverty-  or  because  of  a  Judicial 
suspicion  that  he  mii^ht  go  out  and  repeat 
his  offense 

The  Ball  Reform  Act  seemed  like  a  welcome 
reafflrmatlon  of  the  presumptlon-of -Inno- 
cence principle,  and  most  civil  libertarians 
still  see  It  that  way  Unfortunately.  Tyrone 
Parker  also  saw  It  as  a  good  thing  Within 
the  next  two  years,  he  »a«  arrested  no  fewer 
tiian  eight  more  times  on  charges  ranging 
from  bank  robbery  to  assault.  He  was  re- 
le,i*ed  afUr  each  arrest — and  not  con\i<ted 
on  anv  of  the  charites  iin'll  this  summer. 
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While  extreme,  Parkers  case  repreaenU  • 
common  pattern  In  urban  crime.  One  Wash- 
ington police  study  found  that  35  percent 
of  all  robl)ery  suspects  released  under  the 
new  ball  law  were  accused  of  committing  at 
least  one  felony  while  awaiting  Ulal.  The  sce- 
nario Is  repeated  with  depressing  regularity 
in  all  the  large  cities,  where  the  delay  be- 
tween arrest  and  trial  Is  growing  along  with 
the  crime  rate  (In  Brooklyn  Federal  court, 
for  example,  the  average  trial  delay  now 
s'Hiids  at  two  years).  Not  surprisingly,  the 
dilemma  h,^  stirred  feelings  of  Impotence 
Hiid  rage  among  Judges  and  policemen.  "Un- 
der this  act.  "  fumes  one  Federal  Judge.  'I'd 
ha\e  to  turn  a  ra%lng  maniac  loose  on  the 
streets" 

President  Nixon  has  fell  sufficiently  dis- 
turbed by  the  Issue  to  put  forth  one  of  the 
mixst  potentially  explosive  suggestions  of  his 
Administration  — the  preventive,  pretrial  de- 
tention of  such  chronic  repeaters  as  Tyrone 
Parker  Under  Mr  Nixon's  proposal,  certain 
criminal  suspects  could  be  Jailed  without 
ball  for  up  to  60  days  If  a  Judge  decided  they 
po.sed  a  probably  threat  to  society.  Willie  the 
option  would  apply  only  in  Federal  courts 
and  only  to  some  offenders  (eg.,  those  ac- 
cu.sed  of  "dangerous  crimes"  like  assault  and 
rape,  or  tho-ie  charged  with  crimes  of  vio- 
lence while  free  on  balU,  Attorney  General 
John  Mitchell  has  Implied  that  preventive 
detention  should  be  copied  on  the  Slate  and 
local  levels 

The  propo-sal  has  already  triggered  a  volley 
of  protest  One  lawyer  calls  the  Adminis- 
trations proposal  the  first  step  toward  a 
police  state."  One  prominent  liberal  crusader 
says  he  would  give  up  his  opposition  to  the 
Vietnam  war.  the  space  program,  the  oU-de- 
pletlon  allowance  ajid  the  farm  subsidies 
rather  than  accept  preventive  detention. 

•  HOSTll-t" 

It  WHS  against  this  backdrop  that  some  5ii 
legal  experts  gathered  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  last  week  to  conduct  the  first  full 
airing  of  the  Is-sue  and  the  tone  of  the 
meeting  was  heavily  agaln.M  preventive  de- 
tention Donald  Saniarelll.  a  youthful  fire- 
brand of  the  Attorney  General's  oflBce.  de- 
livered an  impassioned  defense  of  the  Nixon 
proposal,  but  a  Strom  Thurmond  rally  at 
H  irvard  would  liiae  gotten  a  warmer  recep- 
tion It  was  a  hostile,  Uberal-orlented  audi- 
ence. "  SantarelU  later  snapped  to  a  reporter 
•  No  one  Is  willing  to  deal  with  the  hard  Is- 
sues of  how  to  deal  with  crime  "  What  are  the 
hard  Issues''  Convict  the  guilty  and  protect 
.society,"  he  shot  back 

The  opposition  to  preventive  detention 
went  well  beyond  ideological  polarization  or 
antl-Nlxon  bias  Even  tough  law-and-order 
men  admitted  doubtjs  about  the  proposal's 
constitutionality  Mrs  Patricia  Wald,  director 
of  a  Washington  legal  service,  worried  about 
setting  a  dangerous  precedent.  "We're  going 
down  a  new  road  "  she  said,  "and  I'm  not 
sure  where  Its  leading  There  is  nothing  to 
Slop  the  60-dav  detention  from  becoming  a 
\oRr    Who  knows'' " 

ELVSIVE 

Although  SantareUl  argued  that  the  plan 
contained  adequate  safeguards,  the  problem 
of  how  to  Judge  which  suspects  are  danger- 
ous posed  a  major  Issue  for  the  conference. 
How  broadly,  /or  instance,  could  a  "danger- 
ous crime  bejdeflned?  Once  that  description 
applied  only  "fo  crimes  Involving  bodily  In- 
Jury,  today  It  usually  Includes  all  felonies 
except  forgery,  counterfeiting  and  the  like. 
Moreover,  wouldn't  pretrial  Jailing  be  likely 
to  cost  a  man  his  Job?  And  wouldn't  the  fact 
that  a  Judge  had  detained  a  dangerous" 
suspect  prejudice  the  Jury  at  his  trial? 

The  anil-detentlon  position  was  most 
dramatically  summed  up  by  Sen.  Sam  Ervln 
Jr .    the    crusty    North    Carolina    Democrat 
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who  sponsored  the  1966  Ball  Reform  Act. 
After  a  speech  sprinkled  with  down-home 
homllellcs,  Ervln  concluded:  "One  of  the 
prices  we  pay  for  a  free  society  Is  the  taking 
of  calculated  risks.  One  ot  these  risks  is  ad- 
mitting a  man  to  ball." 

On  the  other  side,  a  few  speakers  pointed 
out  that  the  U.S.  Judicial  system  already 
i-niploys  a  not-so-subile  form  of  preventive 
deienilon.  Since  the  Ball  Reform  Act  applies 
onlv  to  Federal  courts,  sute  and  municipal 
judges  can  and  do  preclude  the  pretrial  re- 
loa.se  of  hard-core  offenders  by  setting  pro- 
hlbiilvely  high  ball  "Lets  bring  it  out  in  the 
open. "  said  one  detention  advocate.  "Let's 
not  use  the  subterfuge  of  dollars  to  deter- 
mine danger." 

DELAT 

If  any  consensus  emerged,  it  was  that  a 
social  evil  Is  not  cured  by  legalizing  It — and 
that  before  preventive  detention  la  resorted 
to.  other  reforms  should  be  explored.  These 
include  such  techniques  as  probation-like 
surveillance  of  persons  out  on  ball  and,  most 
urgently,  less  delay  In  bringing  accused 
criminals  to  trial. 

The  Administration,  for  lUs  part,  wants 
many  of  the  same  objectives;  preventive 
detention  Is  Just  one  of  twelve  points  in  the 
antl-crlme  package  that  the  President  sent 
to  Congress.  But  Mr.  Nixon  is  stlcldng  to  his 
guns  on  the  Issue,  and  the  Congressional  de- 
bate should  produce  some  agonizing  soul- 
searching.  In  a  city  that  has  the  highest 
robbery  rate  of  any  in  the  country,  and 
where  the  number  of  serious  crimes  jumped 
25  per  cent  last  year,  the  nation's  lawmakers 
will  be  asked  to  strike  a  balance  between  two 
of  the  most  basic  tenets  of  American  Juris- 
prudence— the  presumption  of  innocence 
and  the  protection  of  society.  "We  can  only 
hope,"  says  one  lawyer,  "that  the  cure  they 
produce  won't  be  worse  thnn  the  malady." 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  10,  1969] 

A    MODEkATTB    COtTKSr    OF    BAIL    RErOKM 

As  the  Senate  District  Committee  settles 
down  to  hearing  evidence  on  the  pretrial 
detention  bills,  It  Is  more  than  ever  before 
apparent  that  existing  practices  of  releas- 
ing accused  persons  will  have  to  be  tight- 
ened. At  the  same  time,  however,  there  is 
widespread  concern  about  the  proposed  en- 
croachments on  personal  rights.  The  com- 
mittee has  a  great  responsibility  to  write  and 
approve  a  bill  that  will  stand  up  in  the 
courts. 

There  seems  to  be  wide  agreement  that 
the  coiu-ts  should  be  given  authority.  In  fix- 
ing the  terms  of  release  for  an  accused,  to 
consider  protection  of  the  community  as 
well  as  means  of  assuring  the  appearance  of 
the  defendant  for  trial.  In  fact,  the  courts 
have  always  acted  to  shield  the  public  from 
alleged  criminals  when  the  risks  have  been 
deemed  to  be  high.  Monetary  bail  has  cus- 
tomarily been  fixed  at  poUits  that  would  In- 
sure Incarceration  pending  trial.  This  U  cer- 
tainly not  a  desirable  practice,  but  In  mov- 
ing away  from  It,  society  cannot  afford  to 
go  to  the  other  extreme  of  ordering  release 
without  bond  for  every  alleged  criminal  who 
can  be  expected  to  show  up  for  trial. 

The  chief  question  raised  by  the  present 
bills  Is  what  can  be  put  in  the  place  of  high 
ball  bonds  for  the  unreliable  defendants  ac- 
cused of  grave  crimes.  The  answer  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  of  Senator  Tydlngs 
is  "preventive  detention.'"  but  we  think  both 
proposals  paint  with  too  broad  a  brush.  The 
administration  bill  would  prescribe  preven- 
tive detention  for  a  large  category  of  crimes 
if  the  Judge  should  find  a  "substantial  prob- 
ability" that  the  defendant  committed  the 
offense  and  that  no  conditions  of  release 
would  assure  the  public  safety.  This  smacks 
too  much  of  condemning  and  punishing  a 
person  who,  under  the  Constitution,  must  be 
presumed  innocent  tmtll  he  has  been  found 
guilty  by  a  due-process  trial.  The  Tydlngs 
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bill  would  similarly  authorize  preventive  de- 
tention In  a  large  category  of  cases,  although 
it  would  limit  the  holding  period  without 
trial  to  30  days  In  contrast  to  60  days  pro- 
vided In  the  administration  bill. 

In  oiur  view  this  drastic  remedy  ought  to 
be  reserved  for  those  defendants  who  have 
previous  records  involving  serious  crimes  and 
those  who  have  records  of  ball  jumping.  In- 
timidation of  witnesses,  violation  of  their 
conditions  of  release  and  so  fonli  We  are 
well  aware  of  the  fact  thut  such  ii  provision 
would  not  cover  all  the  cases  in  which  the 
public  might  be  expo.sed  to  high  risks  from 
persons  accused  of  crimes  of  violence.  Per- 
haps monetary  ball  or  some  other  device 
short  of  incarceration  will  have  to  be  kept  in 
the  picture  for  use  In  some  cases  of  this 
kind,  while  relying  upon  conditional  release 
without  monetary  ball  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases.  This  would  not  be  an  Ideal  solution, 
but  It  would  be  much  better  than  insUtut- 
Ing  a  broad  system  of  preventive  detention 
that  would  likely  be  four.d"«nconstitutional. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  constitu- 
tions of  several  states  grant  an  absolute  right 
to  ball.  Article  8  of  the  federal  Bill  of  Rights 
provides  that  "excessive  bail  shall  not  be  re- 
quired," thus  carrjlng  at  least  a  strong  im- 
plication that  the  door  to  release  must  not 
b«  closed  entirely  In  regard  to  the  broad 
category  of  serious  but  non-capital  crimes. 

Whatever  Congress  may  do  to  the  Ball  Re- 
form Act.  It  will  have  to  revise  also  the  Bail 
Agency  Act  if  the  reform  is  to  be  meaning- 
ful. The  administration  bill  for  this  purpose 
would  greatly  broaden  the  powers  of  the  Bail 
Agency  and  authorize  increased  funds  so 
sorely  needed  for  supervising  the  activities 
of  released  persons  and  aiding  the  courts  In 
making  their  decisions  about  conditional  re- 
leases. The  revitalized  agency  would  not  only 
report  violations  of  the  conditions  of  release 
but  would  also  help  released  persons  to  find 
Jobs  and  medical  and  social  services  If 
needed. 

With  this  better  screening  of  arrested  per- 
sons and  supervision  of  those  conditionally 
released,  along  with  speedier  trials  under  the 
proposed  new  court  system  and  pretrial  de- 
tention in  the  more  flagrant  cases  In  which 
known  criminals  and  bail  Jumpers  have 
forfeited  their  rights  to  be  trusted,  enormous 
improvement  In  the  administration  of  Jtxs- 
tlco  could  be  expected.  The  District  Commit- 
tee can  make  much  greater  progress  by  tak- 
ing this  cautious  approach  than  by  fostering 
a  drastic  measure  that  would  Irtvlte  extinc- 
tion by  the  courts. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  30.  1969] 

Thx  1951  Decisions  on  Jailing  of  Reds  Eyed 

(By  David  R.Boldt) 

The  fate  of  U.S.  Communists  rounded  up 
18  years  ago  may  have  a  decisive  effect  on  the 
current  controversy  over  "preventive  de- 
tention." 

That's  because  the  principal  Supreme 
Court  precedents  dealing  with  the  right  of 
defendants  to  be  released  prior  to  trial 
involve  those  Communists. 

No  red-blooded  American  rapist,  robber,  or 
other  violent  criminal— the  kind  who  would 
be  kept  In  Jail  as  a  danger  to  the  community 
under  proposals  now  before  Congress— has 
fought  a  ball  case  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

As  a  result,  packs  of  lawyers,  both  Justice 
Department  legalists  seeking  to  bolster  the 
preventive  detention  concept  and  others 
seeking  to  discredit  it,  are  busily  studying 
two  1951  decisions  relating  to  the  Commu- 
nists. 

As  often  happens  In  legal  disputes,  each 
side  figures  the  Court  saw  things  Its  way. 

The  constitutional  Issues  concern  the  right 
to  ball  and  "due  process"  requirements.  The 
differences  between  proponenu  and  op- 
ponents are  so  profound  that  they  differ 
even  over  the  basic  purpose  of  ball. 

The  Justice  Department  insists  that  bail 
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has  been  used  openly  and  surreptitiously  to 
detain  persons  who  might  constitute  a  dan- 
ger to  the  community.  Opponents  of  the 
preventive  detention  concept  hold  that  bail's 
only  sanctioned  purpose  has  been  to  insure 
that  a  defendant  will  appear  for  trial. 

The  constitutional  Issues  have  not  received 
the  same  attention  as,  for  instance,  the  prob- 
lem of  allowing  potentially  dangerous  crim- 
inals back  on  the  street  to  intlmida'e  wit- 
nesses and  commit  further  crune. 

Nor  have  they  been  as  clearly  delint-.ited 
as  the  practical  issue  of  whether  preventive 
detention  would  further  slow  the  proces.-;  of 
justice  by  adding  additional  hearings  to 
existing  monumetril  court  backlogs 

One  reason  the  constitutional  Issues  huve 
been  in  the  background  is  that  they  are  com- 
plicated and  difficult  to  present  Witnesses 
before  congressional  committees  often  omit 
coiiEtitulionality  from  their  oral  testimony 
and  cover  it  in  complicated  legal  briefs, 
salted  with  Latinisms  and  case  citations, 
that  are  submitted  later. 

But  Congress'  assessment  of  the  constitu- 
tional factor  may  have  decisive  weight,  since 
the  congressmen  would  be  reluctant  to  waste 
their  time  and  energy  enacting  legislation 
likely  to  be   voided  by  the  covirts. 

Somewhat  simplified,  here  Is  the  way  the 
Justice  Department  sees  things  in  its  con- 
stitutional brief,  starting  from  a  bit  before 
the  Communists  get  into  the  act. 

First,  the  department  says  there  is  no 
"constitutional  right  to  bail."  The  Eighth 
Amendment  states  only  that  excessive  bail 
shall  not  be  required." 

As  every  school  child  who  got  through 
civics  should  know,  they  say.  that  wording 
was  lifted  directly  from  the  English  Bill  of 
Rights;  and  In  England  the  wording  has 
never  been  taken  to  prohibit  pretrial  deten- 
tion. 

Moreover,  In  the  United  States,  persons 
charged  with  crimes  punishable  by  death 
could  always  be  denied  ball  even  in  law 
passed  by  the  same  Congress  that  passed  the 
Eighth  Amendment.  Surely  this  shows  that 
Jailing  dangerous  persons  l>efore  trial  is  con- 
stitutional. 

Finally,  the  Supreme  Court  settled  the 
question  pretty  clearly  In  "Carlson  vs  Lan- 
don," the  department  says. 

In  that  case,  Frank  Carlson,  a  resident 
alien  and  chair^ian  of  the  Communist 
Party's  defense  committee  in  Loe  Angeles 
and  other  partv  officials  who  were  not  US 
citizens,   had  been   arrested   In   the   fall   of 

1951. 

Deportation  proceedings,  under  the  then 
recently  passed  McCarran  Internal  Security 
Act  were  l>egun  and  Carlson  and  his  col- 
leagues were  kept  in  Jail.  They  said  they 
had  a  right  to  bail.  The  Supreme  Court  said 
they  did  not. 

Justice  Stanley  F.  Reed,  writing  the  ma- 
lorlty  opinion,  said:  "The  contention  Is  .  .  . 
advanced  that  the  Eighth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  compels  the  allowance  of 
ball  in  a  reasonable  amount  .  .  (The)  cases 
cited  bv  the  applicants  .  .  .  fall  flatly  to 
support" this  argument.  We  have  found  none 
that  do  .  .  .  Indeed,  the  very  language  of 
the  Amendment  falls  to  say  that  all  arrests 
must  be  bailable.  We  think,  clearly,  here 
that  the  Eighth  Amendment  doesn't  require 
that  bail  be  allowed." 

Thus,  the  Justice  Department  attorneys 
conclude,  their  preventive  detention  propo.'^al 
will  pass  the  Eighth  Amendment  hurdle. 

Not  so  fast,  say  the  opponents.  They  give 
short  shrift  to  the  part  about  the  English 
Bill  of  Rights  as  the  origin  of  the  Eighth 
Amendment. 

The  opponents  Uke  to  read  from  Justice 
Hugo  Black's  dissent  to  the  Carlson  deci- 
sion; "...  It  is  well  known  that  our  Bill  of 
Rights  was  wrrltten  and  adopted  to  guarantee 
Americans  greater  freedom  than  had  l)een 
enjoyed  by  their  ancestors  who  had  been 
driven  from  Europe  by  persecution." 
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Next  Ihfv  artr^i*'  tt'-a*  ba'  '^  ""^^  denied 
t.i  persons  char^ted  w.-.h  a  capital  offence 
bei:au-e  thev  are  dangerous  to  trie  com- 
^nuinitv  Instead,  bail  is  denied  becavise  the 
B-akes  are  so  high  tha'  even  an  innocent 
person  m;ght  rea-si.  i.ablv  decide  v  rtoe.  if 
released 

A  capital  offender,  suth  as  a  Jealous  hus- 
b.;nd  who  murders  his  wife  Is  probably,  for 
In-.tance  the  least  likely  of  any  criminal  to 
ropeat   his  crime  on  release 

Then  the  cpptnenis  of  preventive  deten- 
tion pull  cut  their  own  Communist  cafe. 
••Stack  vs  Boyle."  which  a  as  rtelded  by  the 
s.ime  Court  as  Carlson  earlier  in  1951 

Lore-ta  St^.ck  and  II  other  second-strin? 
Communist  Party  functionaries  were 
rotinded  up  and  charged  under  the  Smith 
Act  with  advocating  the  violent  overthrow 
of  the  government.  They  were  held  under 
huh  ball    itlOO.OOO  m  one  ca.se  i . 

In  the  Stack  c.ise  the  Court  ruled  that 
these  Communists  were  entitled  to  ball  they 
could  meet— then  It  went  a  Ufle  further. 

Chief  Justice  Fred  M  Vinson,  writing  the 
ma.'crlty  opinion,  said."  federal  law  has 

unequivocally  provided  that  a  person  ar- 
rested for  a  noncapital  offense  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  bail 

'The  traditional  right  t.)  freedom  bef.re 
convlc'.on  permits  the  unhampered  prepara- 
tion of  a  defense  and  serves  to  prevent  the 
infliction  of  punishment  prior  to  convic- 
tion .  Unless  this  rl?ht  to  bail  before 
trial  Is  preserved  the  presumptKin  of  In- 
nocence, secured  only  after  centuries  of 
struggle     woxild    lose   Its   meaning  " 

So  there  y^u  have  It.  quoth  the  preventive 
detent. on  opponents 

When  not  actually  confron'lng  one  an- 
other both  sides  wll!  admit  thst  there  Is  not 
yet  ar.y  clear  definition  as  to  what  the  Con- 
•  Mtution  requires   In  regird    to  b.ill 

But  the  opposition  ftrceb  note  that  In  the 
administrations  Car'.son  case.  Justice  Reed 
makes  a  careful  distinction  between  the 
rights  of  aliens  here  "at  the  nation  s  Invita- 
tion" and  those  of  US  citizens  Reed  says, 
the  allowance  of  ball  for  persons  "charged 
in  fact,  that  the  granting  of  ball  to  alien 
Communists  Isn  t  necessarily  the  same  as 
with  bailable  criminal  offenses  " 

Also,  since  CarUon  Involves  .^  civil,  not  a 
criminal  case  Its  releva.-ice  to  preventive  de- 
tention may  be  more  limited  than  that  of 
Stack,  a  criminal  case,  lu  regard  to  preventive 
detention  of  criminal. 

In  addition  to  the  Eighth  .Amendment  In- 
terpretations, the  lawyers  dlSer  over  whether 
preventive  detention  would  violate  the  Pllth 
Amendment  ,g\iarantee  thai  "no  person  shall 
be  deprived  of      .  .  Liberty  without  due 

procejss  of  law  " 

Due  process  free!y  ir.in-^Ia'ed.  means  here 
that  a  person  should  get  a  fair  c.nance  to  de- 
fend himself  in  proceedings  specified  by  law 
The  admlnl.^trallon  thinks  It  meet*,  this 
requirement  by  providing  that  preventive 
detention  be  imtxaeed  only  after  a  hearing  at 
which  the  .vou^ed  person  is  represented  by 
counsel,  and  given  the  opportunity  to  cro&s- 
examme  and  call  witnesses.  a-->  well  as  to  pre- 
sen;  evidence  Tne  Judge  can  impose  preven- 
tive detention  only  If  he  Is  re.asonably  sure 
that  the  suspect  coniiniited  the  olTense  with 
which  he  is  charged 

This  procedure  leads  to  another  kind  of 
trouble,  according  to  Daniel  J  Freed,  profes- 
sor at  Yale  Law  School  and  former  head  of 
the  Justice  Department  s  criminal  division 

Freed  asks.  •H.jw  can  any  defendant  get  a 
fair  trial  If  he  has  been  declared  'probably 
guilty'  by  a  judge  after  an  elaborate  hear- 
ing?" The  "presumption  of  innocence  '  t.inip:y 
disappears.  Freed  says. 

The  Justice  Department's  arvawcr  Is  that 
the  finding  at  a  preventive  detention  hearing 
IsQ  c  sigoiflcaQtly  more  prejudicial  than  a 
piuid  Jury  indictment  -  but  _J4§(|5  concede 
tha;  the  point  U  a  sticky  y^ 
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CONGRE.SS   IN.M^KQI-.^TE   FOR   THE 
SEVENTIES 


Mr 
Eiic 
town 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

e.f-     ..RSl.oN 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREl^^ENTATU  ES 

Monday.  January  19.   1970 

DEl.I.rNB.\CK  Mr  Speaker. 
Allen,  publi.'lu'r  of  my  liome- 
ncAspa:  cr.  the  Medftrd.  Orer  . 
M.-iil  Tribune,  recently  wrote  a  itmgins 
camnieutary  on  the  record  of  the  fir.st 
session  ol  the  91t.t  Conf^iess  and  the  ur- 
gent need  for  reorganisation  to  enable 
Conpre'^^s  to  de.il  with  the  challenges  of 
the  seventies  I  think  Mr  Allen  does  an 
excellent  job  of  explainini;  what  i.s  wronn 
with  Congre  s  and  why  the  .^merican 
people  are  questicning  its  ability  to  solve 
the  Nations  problems. 

I  fullj-  ai^troe  with  his  thoughtful  con- 
clusion: 

Perhapj  a/kins:  Congress  to  reform  itself 
and  Its  procedures  Is  a  little  like  asking  a 
rtinos.iur  to  rede>:lgn  Itself  into  a  m.immal 
But  unless  It  docc-  and  a  prowmg  nunibrr 
of  Members  are  aware  of  the  need  and  are 
pressing  for  the  ch.inges-  the  Conjre's  will 
continue  to  f.iU  behind  In  If?  routine  work. 
and  fall  utterlv  to  meet  the  needi  of  a  fa.it- 
changing  natK->n  that  Is  creitln^  new  prob- 
lems f.ister  than  the  old  one?,  are  beliif 
solved. 

I  commend  tlie  te.\t  of  the  editorial. 
•'Ccnsfre.«;s  Inade<iuate  for  the  Seventie.s.  ' 
to  all  of  my  colleagues  who  .share  my 
interest  In  making  Congre.'^s  a  more  re- 
sponsive and  more  cfTective  branch  of 
Government. 

The  editorial  follows: 
I  Prom    the    Medford    (Oreg  ^    Mall    Tribune. 
Jan    1.  19701 

CONCRE3S    ISVDEQT-.^Ti:    Fi'R    Tilt    SrVENTltS 

If  the  challenges  of  the  7Cte  are  to  be  faced 
and  conquered,  we  will  need  the  tools  to 
do  It. 

Man  s  gre.itest  tool  for  the  solution  of  mu- 
tual problems  is  the  insututlon  of  govern- 
ment. When  It  wt>rka.  it  can  work  magnifi- 
cently When  It  falls— as  It  does  far  too  of- 
ten— It  leaves  l)ehlnd  a  sour  residue  of  cyn- 
lcl:;m. 

Making  government  work  Is  a  never-eiul- 
Ing  ta.sk.  and  It  shotild  engage  the  attention 
of  men  of  good  wi:i  from  the  doings  of  the 
City  Council  and  Planning  Commission,  to 
the  operation  of  the  suite  LegUslature.  to  the 
Congress  Itself,  with  a  p-is-slng  hopeful  n<xl 
at  the  United  Nations,  which  Isn't  a  gov- 
ernment, na  yet,  anyway,  but  could  some- 
day bee  inie  enough  of  one  to  afford  us  the 
mechani.sm    for    keeping    the    peace 

During  the  past  year  the  Congress  has 
shown  Itself  to  tie  Inadequate  for  the  tasks 
It  mu-.t  do.  The  first  .scshlon  of  the  9lst 
Congress  u  over,  yet  due  to  inertia,  shilly- 
shallying, buck-passing  ai  (sometimes) 
deliberate  delays,  it  is  lunher  behind  In  its 
«,ork  than  at  anv  tune  la  living  memory 

We  think  It  is  hlj^h  ume  the  Congress 
began  earning  the  r.ither  handsome  salaries 
of  Mii.aoo  It  voted  liaelf,  and  reorganize  It- 
self to  meet  the  na'Jon  s  needs  They  are 
many,  and  not  easily  solved 

There  Is  no  rcaaon  whatsoever  that  It 
should  Uke  aiin.jet  a  full  year  to  pasa  moet 
of  the  bread-and-butter  appropriation  bills, 
and  m>'re  than  a  year  to  pass  others  And  the 
list  of  national  problems  that  It  h.ui  yet  to 
ci>me  to  grips  with  Is  longer  than  the  Ust 
of  thofie  It  has  faced,  or  pretended  to  face. 

The  seniority  system,  and  the  deadening 
effect  It  lias  had  on  Uic  conuiillteee  of  Con- 
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gress.  Is  one  of  t!ie  worst  offenders  Another 
Is  the  f.icl  thit  the  Congress,  despite  Its 
adequate  s.il.irles  and  bl^  personal  siad-. 
his  yet  to  create  mechan!s.^ls  to  research 
and  provide  the  answers  It  needs  to  arrive 
at  intelligent  legislation  on  a  variety  of  com- 
plex Issues 

Perh.ips  asking  Congress  to  reform  itself 
and  Us  priK-edures  Is  a  little  like  ivskln.j;  a 
dinosaur  to  redesign  Itself  Into  a  mammal. 
But  unless  U  docs-and  a  growing  number 
of  members  are  aw.ire  of  the  need  and  are 
pressing  for  the  change;— the  Congress  will 
continue  to  fall  behind  In  it.s  routine  work, 
and  f.ill  utterly  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  fust- 
changing  nation  that  Is  creating  new  prob- 
lems fa'-ter  than  the  old  ones  are  beliiL' 
SLilved. 


PRAISE  FOR  HUGHES 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

('»     NFW    JER.SEY 
IS   THE  I'OL-  -E  OF  RtPRESE.NTATIVES 

Monday.  January  19,  1970 

Mr.  HOW.^RD.  Mr  Speaker,  this  is  the 
last  day  in  New  Jersey  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Gov  Richard  J.  Hughes,  who  has 
served  our  State  in  that  capacity  for  the 
past  8  yca:'.'=. 

As  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  Rich- 
ard Hughes  has  brought  the  SUte  into 
the  forefront  of  p:ogre.<;s.  He  has  been 
an  admirable  leader 

I  believe  his  success  Is  very  capably  11- 
lu.'<trated  by  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Rtxl  Bank  Daily  Register,  of  last 
Enday.  January  16,  1970. 

The  editorial  follows: 

(From  the  D.illy  Register.  Jan.  16,  1970) 
Praise  fob  Hlghes 

la  a.sse^i.•^lng  the  eight-year  tenure  of  Gov. 
Richard  J.  Hughes,  who  relinquishes  the 
reins  Tue!>day  to  Gov  -elect  William  T. 
Cahlll.  It  would  be  short-changing  the  man 
to  list  I  nly  the  manifest  accomplishments  of 
hi.s  incumbency.  To  those  concrete  gains 
must  be  added  the  things  he  sought  and 
was  frustrated  on.  and  probably  most  Im- 
portant, the  lesson  he  brought  home  to  U>.e 
people. 

That  lesson  was  that  our  state  had  been 
for  too  long  shirking  too  many  of  Us  respon- 
sibilities. The  Ume  of  reckoning  is  up>->n  u», 
and  now  Us  going  to  hurt  more  than  It 
would  have  had  we  listened  earlier. 

Gov  Hughes  Inherited  a  legacy  of  neglect. 
We  had  gotten  only  a  little  behind  the  times 
then,  but  the  Soaring  Sixties  already  were 
off  the  ground  and  rocketing  Into  the  space 
age  We  were  111  prepared  for  the  tremendous 
change  under  way.  Our  populatlDn  and  In- 
dustry were  burgeoning,  and  with  them  a 
whole    new   concept   of    public   needs. 

The  goverDor  »aw  them,  named  a  blue 
ribbon  panel  to  assess  them.  In  seeking  to 
meet  them,  he  sometimes  came  to  grips  with 
a  legislature  that  was  not  always  as  fore- 
sighted,  or  was  lacking  In  the  courage  needed 
to  face  up  to  the  political  challenge  of  tell- 
ing a  constituency  that  It  had  run  up  a  bill 
that  had  to  be  paid.  He  brought  New  Jerrcy 
into   a   period   of   fiscal   maturity. 

There  were  re»l  achievements,  too.  Tluce 
new  cabinet  departments  were  created — com- 
munity affairs,  transportation  and  higher 
education.  The  strongest  air  and  water  pol- 
lution laws  In  the  nation  were  enacted.  The 
crime  fight  was  stepped  up  with  laws  au- 
thorizing a  statewide  grand  Jury,  witness 
immunity  and  a  state  Commission  of  In- 
vestigation. Proposed  "give-away  '  of  400,000 
acres  of  state-held  tldelauds  was  blocked. 
Voters  gave  approval  to  bond  Issues  totalUig 
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$1.4  bllUon  for  Institutions,  highways,  col- 
leges, pollution  control  and  water  supply, 
and  commuter  rail  facilities. 

A  state  public  defender  system  waa  In- 
stituted. A  plan  for  the  Hackensack  meadow- 
lands  development,  snarled  for  centuries,  was 
put  into  motion.  There  .was  a  flve-fold  In- 
crease In  expenditure  for  higher  education. 

The  leadership  on  those  gains  came  from 
Gov.  Hughes.  He  served  his  state  courageous- 
ly and  well  and  will  be  commended  by  his- 
tory. We  hope  his  successor  will  Inherit  his 
courage  as  well  as  his  problems  and  be  able 
to  build  on  the  Hughes  record. 


SALUTE  TO  INDQNESIA 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  19,  1970 

Mr.  POWELX..  Mr.  Speaker,  a  gener- 
ation of  Americans  who  dreamed  with 
the  song  that  "Bali  Hal  will  call  you" 
should  be  happy  to  know  that  the  real 
island  of  Bali  does  call.  Not  only  is  it  pos- 
sible to  visit  the  lush  Island  of  Bali,  but 
the  nation  of  Indonesia,  of  which  Bali  is 
a  part,  is  actively  encouraging  tourists 
to  visit  the  luxurious  new  government 
hotel  on  magical  Bali  as  well  as  enjojing 
the  exotic  sights  of  Java,  Sumatra,  and 
the  other  Islands.  A  nvmiber  of  American 
banks  have  opened  in  Jakarta,  and  a  doz- 
en International  airlines  maintain  offices 
there.  New  hotels  are  opening  to  cater  to 
those  businessmen  who  have  recognized 
the  economic  promise  of  this  rich  nation 
and  to  those  tourists  who  are  there  sim- 
ply to  admire  its  exotic  beauty. 

Such  interest  by  tourists  and  foreign 
businessmen  is  an  indication  of  the  re- 
markable recovery  that  Indonesia  has 
made  since  Its  bloody  experience  of  coup 
and  counter-coup  In  1965.  Not  only  the 
tourists,  but  also  the  citizens  of  Indonesia 
are  enjoying  a  better  life  under  the  lead- 
ership of  President  Suharto.  Municipal 
lawns  are  trimmed  and  streets  have  been 
repaired;  a  fleet  of  rehabilitated  buses 
has  come  close  to  solving  the  transporta- 
tion problem  which  the  citizens  of  the 
city  faced  a  few  years  ago.  Inflation, 
which  was  growing  at  a  rate  of  600  per- 
cent a  few  years  ago,  will  be  held  this 
year  to  a  growth  of  10  percent.  The  price 
of  rice  is  stable.  From  a  bankrupt  coun- 
try on  the  brink  of  chaos.  President  Su- 
harto and  his  government  have  reestab- 
lished Indonesia's  international  credit 
and  restored  her  internal  stability.  And 
what  is  more  important,  they  have  re- 
established Indonesia's  sense  of  self-re- 
spect and  pride.  Observers  in  the  capital 
have  sensed  a  mood  of  optimism  and 
cordiality  among  the  citizens,  and  with 
just  cause. 

On  E>ecember  28,  Indonesia's  20th  an- 
niversary of  indepedence,  this  nation  will 
have  witnessed  the  peaceful  passage  of 
the  territory  of  West  Irian  from  a  de- 
pendency to  a  full-fledged  part  of  the 
nation  by  the  "act  of  free  choice"  of  the 
citizens  to  remain  a  part  of  Indonesia. 
Indonesia  in  return  has  promised  to  de- 
velop  West  Irian  and  to  grant  it  a  sub- 
stantial amoimt  of  autonomy.  Indonesia. 
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as  a  whole,  is  preparing  to  hold  the  first 
elections  in  the  country  since  1955— truly 
a  fitting  way  to  enter  the  third  decade  of 
independence.  The  Indonesian  Parlia- 
ment has  passed  a  long-debated  elections 
law  in  accordance  with  the  law  that 
elections  must  be  held  before  July  1971. 

Within  the  last  year,  Indonesia  has 
attempted  to  reevaluate  its  national  goals 
and  the  aspirations  of  its  people  through 
the  national  general  program  and  the 
5-year  development  plan.  While  inviting 
foreign  capital  to  its  islands  in  exploita- 
tion of  oil  and  other  natural  resources, 
it  has  not  forgotten  the  human  needs  of 
its  people  and  has  kept  before  it  the  five 
principles  of  Pant j  a  Sila,  which  have 
guided  the  nation  since  its  founding.  In 
planning  for  the  future,  the  government 
has  attempted  to  maintain  the  balance 
of  life  between  man  and  natuie,  the  bal- 
ance of  individual  efforts  and  the  needs 
of  the  nation  and  community  and  the 
balance  between  equality  and  justice. 
These  stated  goals  are  perhaps  worthy  of 
reconsideration  by  more  developed  na- 
tions, such  as  our  own. 

On  the  day  of  its  independence,  as  In- 
donesia looks  forward  to  the  new  order 
of  the  future,  we  wish  the  people  success. 
Their  national  problems  will  not  be  easy 
to  solve  and  they  have  left  many  scars. 
But  with  the  feeling  of  good  will  toward 
their  countrjrmen  and  neighbors  in  the 
Pacific,  Indonesians  must  surely  be 
successful. 


A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  NATIONAL 
FOUNDATION  ON  THE  ARTS  AND 
THE  HUMANITIES  ACT  OF  1965 


HON.  WILUAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or    MISSOtTKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  19,  1970 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
Join  with  many  of  my  colleagues  in  In- 
troducing a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Foimdation  m  the  Arts  and  the  Human- 
ities Act  of  1965. 

I  congratulate  the  President  for  ask- 
ing Congress  to  double  the  amount  of 
funds  presently  available  for  the  arts  and 
humanities.  And,  I  wholeheartedly  agree 
with  him  that  this  is  a  vital  part  of  our 
commitment  to  enhancing  the  quality  of 
life  for  all  Americans.  For  too  long  our 
ciiltural  progress  has  been  frustrated  by 
lack  of  sufficient  fimds. 

Expression  through  art  and  music  are 
intrinsic  to  the  human  environment. 
Even  the  most  primitive  societies  have 
developed  often  complex  cultures.  Our 
Nati(Mi,  though  the  most  technologically 
advanced,  has  been  negligent  in  express- 
ing appreciation  and  support  for  our  rich 
cultural  resources. 

The  importance  of  the  arts  in  society 
Is  evidenced  throughout  history.  And,  to- 
day, lack  of  support  for  the  arts  is  taking 
its  toll,  especially  in  the  case  of  our  dis- 
appearing symphony  orchestras.  We 
must  reassert  its  importance  if  we  are 
to  have  a  balanced  society  with  oppor- 
tunities for  cultural  growth  available  to 
all  Americans. 
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As  Artemus  Ward  once  advised  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  Secretary-  of  the  Navy  in 
a  mythical  interview: 

Let  me  write  the  songs  of  a  nashun  .  .  . 
and  I  don't  care  a  cuss  who  goes  to  the  legls- 
later!  .  .  . 


LETTER  FROM  A  MARINE  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

I.N  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  19,  1970 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral months  ago.  I  share  with  my  House 
colleagues  the  activities  of  an  outstand- 
ing and  dedicated  young  lady  in  my  dis- 
trict. Miss  Denise  Evers.  Denise,  the 
chairman  of  the  Heartland  Youth  for 
Decency,  in  La  Mesa,  Calif.,  received  a 
letter  from  Bill  Desmancio,  a  19-year-old 
marine  serving  in  Vietnam.  This  letter 
exemplifies  the  caliber  of  our  yoimg  fight- 
ing men  in  Vietnam  and  Bill's  sincerity 
and  candor  speak  for  themselves.  His 
letter  was  reprinted  on  November  27, 
1969.  in  the  La  Mesa  Scout,  La  Mesa, 
Calif.,  and  I  am  pleased  to  insert  it  in 
the  Congressional  Record: 
Lettkr 

Deak  Denise:  My  name  Is  Bill  Desmanlco, 
and  I'm  a  Marine  stationed  here  in  South 
Viet  Nam.  I  hope  you  can  find  the  time  in 
yotir  busy  schedule  to  read  this  letter. 

I  first  heard  about  your  organization  about 
three  days  ago  from  Chaplain  Donoher  of  my 
Division.  And  before  I  go  any  further,  I  want 
to  thank  you.  You,  and  aU  the  other  people 
of  your  organization.  You  are  like  a  dream 
come  true  to  a  lot  of  guys  over  here,  believe 
me.  You've  certainly  restored  my  faith  in 
some  of  the  younger  generation  of  America. 
I  was  beginning  to  think  it  was  a  lost  cause. 
But  now,  I  know  that  so  long  as  there  ar« 
some  people  like  you.  It  could  never  be  a  lost 
cause. 

You  can't  imagine  how  it  is  for  some  of 
us  guys  over  here.  A  lot  of  us  are  all  18  and 
19.  We  really  feel  rotten  and  helpless  some- 
times when  we  read  about  the  antl-thls  and 
antl-that  establishments.  What  reaUy  gets 
us  mad.  is  to  read  or  hear  about  some  young 
radical  telUng  the  world  how  he  bad  been 
wronged.  Or  bow  America's  leaders  are  bar- 
barians because  they  send  us  here  to  Viet 
Nam  to  kill.  They  think  they  know  every- 
thing, and  they  dont.  But  a  lot  of  people 
seem  to  think  they  do.  I  wish  I  could  drag 
one  of  them  over  here.  Then  maybe  after 
he's  seen  the  things  I've  seen  and  lived  with 
this  past  year,  he  won't  be  so  quick  to  open 
his  mouth. 

I  guess  I'm  getting  carried  away.  But. 
that's  how  wp  all  feel  over  here.  I  don't 
think  anyone  has  really  asked  us  what  we 
thought  of  being  over  here.  They'd  be  sur- 
prised at  some  of  our  answers. 

Well,  like  I  said,  my  buddies  and  I  want 
to  thank  you  for  doing  something  we  are  not 
able  to  do' at  the  moment,  and  that  every 
young  American  should  do.  I  myself  want  to 
volunteer  my  services  In  any  way  I  can.  I 
mean  It!  If  I  can  be  of  any  help  to  you  at  all. 
let  me  know.  I'm  due  to  come  back  to  Amer- 
ica around  the  20th  of  December.  And  if  I 
can  be  of  any  help  when  I  get  home.  Just 
say  the  word.  Money,  I  haven't  got.  but 
words,  believe  me,  I've  got  a  lot  of. 

I'm  19  years  old,  and  I'm  from  Massachu- 
setts Like  I  said,  I've  been  here  in  Viet  Nam 
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for  ainiost  a  ycr  now  If  I  c.\n  be  cf  any  ht-lp 
en  my  way  honif,  I  U  slop  m  California  and 
no  so  Riijht  now.  I  cant  do  that  much, 
except  let  people  over  here  know  you  exls:  I 
0.0  have  one  of  your  stickers  on  my  c>eabai;. 
nnd  I've  got  one  of  your  small  flags  on  my 
l-.elmet  I  get  a  lot  of  questions  about  that 
Hag  And  when  people  ask  that  question.  I 
ji.:5t  soiHiri  o:T  ;iKe  .1  t.ipe  recorder  and  let 
Uiem  know  ail  I  know  about  you  and  your 
iTcani.-ation 

But.  I  snli  feel  I  dont  know  enough  Id 
nppreclate  any  liifcrmatlon  vou  can  give  me. 
And  remember,  my  offer  U  always  open. 

I  snll  cant  believe  that  there  are  gtlll 
some  decent  piys  and  glrl.f  back  In  the 
"world  ■■   To   ua    Anierua   is   the   world 

Hey  I  Take  care,  and  keep  it  up.  for  us. 
I- lease'  Thanka  a  lot. 

Respectfully  yours, 
.^  Bill. 


THE  GREAT  NATIONAL  FOREST 
«  RAID 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or  wiscoNsm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\TES 

Mondai/.  January  19.  1970 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
commercial  timber  operators,  always 
mindful  of  the  gro\t-lng  lumber  markets, 
keep  seeking'  ways  to  Ram  access  to  the 
forest  stands  in  our  public  lands.  Tlie 
latest  efforts  In  this  endeavor,  the  mi.s- 
named  •National  Forest  Timber  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act,"  popu- 
larly know-n  as  the  National  Timber  Sup- 
ply Act.  will  compel  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  to 
increase  the  allowable  limits  on  cutting 
logs  in  our  national  forests,  as  well  as 
allocating  all  timberland  that  is  cap- 
able of  commercial  production  to  serve 
that  purpose,  with  the  exception  of  those 
lands  which  already  have  been  reserved 
for  other  purposes. 

This  National  Timber  Supply  Act  will 
negate  the  multiple-use  principle  which 
governs  the  management  of  our  national 
forests  by  assignmg  top  priority  to  log- 
ging, thus  Ignoring  the  fact  that  these 
forests  are  Important  not  only  as  a  source 
cf  lumber  but  also,  that  these  lands  have 
other  uses,  such  as  watershed  protec- 
tion, flood  prevention,  soil  and  wildlife 
conservation,  recreational  purposes,  and 
esthetic  refuges.  All  these  interests  are 
adversely  affected  when  lumbering  op- 
erations begin,  and  this  legislation  will 
let  the  lumber  companies  loot  our  na- 
tional forests. 

Mr  Speaker,  a  number  of  con.=:ervation 
organizations  have  labeled  the  National 
Timber  Supply  Act  as  potenUally  the 
most  dangerous  anticonservation  bill  to 
come  before  Congress  in  many  years.  Mr. 
John  L.  Franson.  Central  Midwest  repre- 
sentative for  the  National  Audubon  So- 
ciety, recently  wrote  an  article  In  the 
December  1969  Badger  Sportsman,  pub- 
lished in  Chilton.  Wis  ,  exposing  the  true 
meaning  of  the  National  Timber  Sup- 
ply Act.  and  it  merits  the  consideration 
of  my  colleasTies. 

The  article  follows: 

Act   Mat  Stmit  Viciotrs   Exploit   op   Ptblic 

Lands 

(By  John  Pranson) 

Aixnj«t  a  quarter  of  a  centiiry  ago.  lervent 

conservationists  like  Gi!Tr,rd  Pin;hot  fought 
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to  protect  our  na'Jonal  fore.st  system  from 
belli-  raided  by  private  miereew  Plnchot 
a;;a  a  small  band  of  other  men  finally  man- 
a^'ed  to  designate  vast  poruous  of  lands  m 
'  iorest  reservatlon.s". 

These  eventually  became  our  national  for- 
e.-Nts  Plnchot  was  a  hi-.ter  enemy  of  wholesale 
clear  cutting  and  an  advocate  of  wh.it  he 
railed  ■'ecological  forestry  or  p<).sfilb:y  what 
Is  termed  now  as  selective  cutting. 

As  long  ago  as  ihl.s  seems,  Uie  prnate  lum- 
bering Interests  looked  upon  the  public  lands 
aa  a  windfall  for  l.niber  supp:y  As  the  years 
parsed,  large  Iract.s  of  private?  land  owned  by 
lumber  and  paper  companies  were  cut  and 
recut  Privately  owned  timber  supiilies  were 
wantonly  harvested  and  exhausted  TTils  Is 
most  evident  on  small  woodlots  of  farms 
which  are  now  notlung  but  scrub  timber  and 
brush. 

Industry  hafi  done  as  It  pleased  Northern 
Wisconsin  can  testify  to  Uus  Once  the  entire 
siAt*  was  slashed  and  cut.  Then,  as  Aldo 
Lecptild  said,    ■ft  burned  for  30  years". 

Due  t<->  the  foresight  of  Plnchot  and  others, 
the  public  foreet  lands  have  been  modestly 
cut  for  the  most  part  Some  areas  have  even 
been  declared  off-linute  to  timbering.  Th« 
selective  cutung  of  timber  on  these  public 
I.inds  promised  a  sustained  yield  If  these 
practlcee  were  continued—  and  Lf  we  did  not 
get  greedy. 

Some  20  years  ago  the  lumbering  Interests 
proposed  that  the  federal  government  turn 
the  national  forests  over  to  the  states  for 
cutting  The  states  promised  to  return  the 
forests  to  the  federal  government  for  re- 
forestratlon.  after  they  had  had  their  way 
with  them  ConservaUonlsts  defeated  this 
etTort.  but  It  looks  as  though  they  have  run 
the  complete  circle. 

The  public  Is  easily  confused  by  the  tricky 
!al>e:s  placed  on  certain  pieces  of  obnoxious 
legislauon  One  pending  In  Congress  now 
is  called  the  'National  Timber  Supply  Act '. 
O.i  the  surface  the  act  and  ita  proponents 
seem  verj-  reasonable 

They  say  that  a  building  supply  shortage 
and  a  drop  in  lumber  prices  will  req\ilre  a 
greater  annual  harvest  of  Umber  With  moet 
of  the  private  holdings  stripped,  the  lumber- 
ing Interests  naturally  turn  to  the  national 
forests. 

The  timber  act  w6u!d  require  that  the 
tLTiber  harvest  In  the  national  forests  be 
increased  Part  of  the  prollta  from  this  In- 
creased harvest  will  go  to  a  fund  used  "only 
for  Increasing  timber  yield".  Thus  a  vldous 
circle  of  lumbering  on  public  lands  begins. 
The  additional  money  from  this  fund 
would  not  necessarily  be  used  for  replanung 
It  could  be  used  for  building  logging  ra«ds 
through  scenic  sections  of  national  forests, 
which  may  now  be  roadless  Possible  It  could 
even  be  used  for  inroads  into  previously  un- 
touched areas.  Certainly  It  would  be  used  for 
personnel  increases  to  facilitate  logging. 

Not  only  does  the  proposed  National  Tim- 
ber Supply  Act  threaten  the  public  domain, 
but  apparently  it  la  needless  leglfilaUon  The 
so-cdlled  'short  supply"  of  Umber  U  not 
necessarily  due  to  a  housing  emergency  or 
the  dem.ind  for  more  lumber  This  move 
could  be  a  confession  of  poor  management 
by  the  private  land  owners,  but  it  Is  ques- 
tionable whether  or  not  an  Increased  yield 
really  is  neceasary. 

In  this  age  of  technology,  there  are  many 
materuU  which  already  replace  lumber  If 
we  were  rtmnlng  short  On  the  other  hand. 
Indications  are  that  we  are  not  short  at  all. 
The  private  lumber  Industry  Is  now  ex- 
porting 4  billion  board  feet  of  logs  and 
lumber  a  year  More  than  enough  to  meet 
dsnrkestlc  needs.  Even  the  domestic  shortage 
of  which  the  lumber  lobby  speaks  was  only 
temp^riry  last  spring. 

The   lumber   Interests   also  say   they   need 

more  lumt>er  to  mike  up  for  a  price  decrease. 

Lumber   pri'^cs    have    Increased    by   almost 

one-half  of  whit  they  were  six  mtinths  ago. 
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The  sh.irp  drop  in  lumber  prices  last  spring 
might  even  suggest  that  a  look  should  be 
taken  at  the  lumber  Inventories  of  large  cor- 
porations. These  rises  and  decline*  in  lumber 
prices  hint  of  a  priv.jtely  administered  price 
and  supply  situation. 

But  the  Department  of  Agriculture  plaved 
right  Into  the  h.mds  of  the  lumber  indus- 
try- they  announced  sharp  cuts  In  the  price 
of  national  forest  timber. 

Today,  the  uses  of  our  national  forest* 
vary  far  beyond  timber  supply  alone.  For- 
tun.itely  In  mc*t  c.i.ses.  their  management 
allows  for  intense  recreational  use  by  the 
Amerlcin  public  This,  in  the  long  run.  may 
be  their  best  and  most  cherished  purpose  - 
not  timber  supply. 

GiiTord  Plnchot  s  Idea  of  ecological  forestry 
w.-is  a  f.)re;>t  th.u  would  not  only  provide 
wo(xl  products,  but  hold  soil  as  watersheds, 
support  wildlife  and  provide  the  necessary 
u.ses  to  man  such  as  scenery,  wilderness  and 
the  host  of  recreational  activities  that  are 
presently  enjoyed  In  the  national  foresu. 

Sijme  of  the  Forest  Services  most  recent 
activities  are  disturbing  enough  without  the 
National  Timber  Supply  Act.  Lately  the 
Fore.st  Service  seems  to  have  acqulesed  to  the 
pchool  of  clear  cutting — except  they  dont  call 
It  that.  There  is  a  new  word  In  the  Forest 
Service  for  clear  cutting  It  Is  called  "even 
aged  management  —a  very  positive  sound- 
ing phrase  for  questionable  management. 

The  American  public  Is  faced  with  revers- 
ing a  trend  toward  "clear  cutting'  back  to 
"'.selective  cutting."  The  clear  cutting  trend 
has  prospered  in  the  new  forestry  schools 
many  of  which  are  Influenced,  promoted  and 
underwritten  by  the  lumbering  Interests. 

Tte  lumber  lobby  has  been  working  hard 
In  Washington.  The  House  Agrtculture  and 
Forestry  Committee  has  already  favorably 
reported  on  their  version  of  the  National 
Timber  Supply  Act  The  Senate  seems  In- 
clined to  schedule  hearings.  Some  of  Wis- 
consin "s  biggest  paper  Industries  have 
endorsed  It.  The  public  remains  unaware  of 
what  Is  taking  place. 

Between  this  Innocent-sounding  act  and 
the  lumbering  trends — the  cries  of  """Timber  1" 
win  soon  be  echoing  In  our  national  forests 
as  they  never  have  since  we  fought  to  save 
them  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 


POST  OFFICE  REFORM 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP    ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Monday,  January  19,  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
reconvene  I  suggest  that  one  of  the  ma- 
jor legislative  assignments  that  should 
be  concluded  In  this  session  Is  reform 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  as  recom- 
mended by  the  administration  and  Post- 
master General  Winton  M.  Blount. 

Therefore.  I  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Members  to  a  brief  but  effective  edi- 
torial commentary  In  Chicago  Today. 
Saturday.  Januai-y  10.  on  the  recent  an- 
nounced plans  of  the  Post  OflQce  to  train 
young  men  for  postal  jobs  and  to  help 
them  complete  the  high  school  material 
tha  t  may  be  missed : 

PowT  Opticx  "Job  Acaokmixs'' 

The  Post  OfTlce  dei>artment  rates  high 
marks  for  Its  plan  to  establish  "postal  aca- 
demies" for  school  dropouts  In  Chicago  and 
five  other  cities.  The  Idea  is  not  only  to  pre- 
pare these  people  lor  postal  Jobs  but  to  give 
them  what  they  missed  by  quitting  school. 

The  target  Is  2.100  pupils  or  graduates  by 
July  1.  1971.  That's  not  a  great  number,  but 
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It's  a  start  toward  reclaiming  the  Uvea  of 
youngsters  who  have  risked  wasting  them  by 
leaving  school  too  early.  Besides  Cblcago, 
the  areas  Involved  are  Washington.  Newark, 
Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  and  Detroit.  An 
initial  bill  of  $1,161,746  for  the  program  wlU 
ixs  paid  by  the  ofBce  of  economic  opportunity 
und  tlie  labor  department.' 

"Die  employment  Itself  Is  Ideal  for  the 
trainees.  As  Postmaster  General  Winton  M. 
Blount  observed,  postal  workers  ""walk  every 
.'treet,  knocking  on  every  door:  many  em- 
ployes are  known,  trusted  and  respected  by 
most  Individuals  In  or  out  of  the  ghetto;  and 
employes  walk  dally  in  every  business  estab- 
lishment  where    employment    oppwtunltles 

f.KiSt.'" 

Tills  Is  one  field  In  which  the  postoflSce  is 
really  carrying  the  mall. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  a  reformed 
Post  Office  Corporation  will  be  in  good 
hands  with  a  talented  administrator 
such  as  Postmaster  General  Blount 
whose  imaginative  leadership  Is  demon- 
strated in  the  establishment  of  Post  Of- 
fice academies  to  train  high  school  drop- 
outs. 


NEW  YEAR  FORECASTS 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  19,  1970 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  all  the 
New  Year  forecasts,  1970  will  not  be  a 
happy  year  for  the  D.S.  economy.  Lead- 
ing economists  give  us  a  grim  choice — 
more  of  the  same  kind  of  inflation  we  ex- 
perienced last  year,  or  a  collapse  of  the 
economy  into  recession  with  serious  un- 
employment and  a  decline  in  the  Nation's 
business  activity.  Or  worst  of  all,  both  at 
the  same  time. 

Reporters  for  the  Washington  Post  re- 
cently summarized  the  views  of  leading 
economists  and  economic  observers  for 
1970  in  an  excellent  series  of  articles  that 
I  submit  here  for  insertion  in  the  Coh- 
CRZSSiONAL  Record. 

One  writer,  Hobart  Rowen.  quotes  an 
economist  who  sums  up  the  outlook  most 
succinctly: 

Any  way  you  look  at  It,  It  will  be  a  rough 
year. 

Rowen  adds: 

There  Is  not  going  to  be  much  relief  in  tbe 
areas  that  most  closely  affect  tha  mveraga 
consumer  and  buslneaaman — high  Interest 
rates  and  high  prices — because  Inflation  has 
become  so  deeply  rooted. 

Behind  this  pessimistic  conclusion  Is  a 
growing  recognition  that  the  economic 
policies  of  the  administration  are  not 
effective,  and  that  they  must  be  changed 
now  if  we  are  to  avoid  pushing  the  econo- 
my permanently  out  of  kilter. 

As  the  Post  articles  indicate,  the  ad- 
ministration's continued  reliance  on  tight 
monetary  policy  as  virtually  its  only  anti- 
inflationary  weapon  is  unwise.  Many 
libei-al  and  conservative  economists. 
some  enlightened  administration  ofScials 
such  as  Secretary  of  Labor  George 
Schultz.  and  at  least  the  minority  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  members  now  agree 
we  should  carefully  bat  noticeably  relax 
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the  stranglehold  on  money  supply  and  al- 
low interest  rates  to  return  to  reasonable 
levels. 

Monetary  policy  is  only  one  of  many 
tools  available  for  successful  manage- 
ment of  the  economy,  and  it  needs  to  be 
placed  back  in  proper  perspective.  It  is 
not  a  cure-all.  Indeed,  it  contributes  to 
inflation  if  improperly  used.  As  Mr. 
Rowen  observes: 

It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  wide 
swings  In  the  application  of  monetry  policy 
In  the  past  few  years — from  great  ease  to  very 
tight — have  themselves  contributed  to  both 
Inflation  and  recession  In  this  country. 

If  1970  is  to  offer  any  hope  for  a  return 
to  a  stable  economy,  we  will  have  to  move 
quickly  and  courageously  along  a  broad 
front  of  new  policy.  For  long-term  suc- 
cess, we  must  start  by  establishing  na- 
tional economic  priorities,  a  step  that 
this  administration — as  its  predecessor — 
seems  unable  to  take.  Both  the  military 
and  civilian  budgets  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  be  ruthlessly  stripped  of 
unnecessary  and  wasteful  spending.  Then 
we  must  reorder  the  surviving  programs 
according  to  national  need  so  that  hous- 
ing, environment,  welfare,  and  education 
are  given  a  real  chance  to  compete  with 
defense  for  the  budget  dollar,  rather  than 
simply  paid  lipservice. 

In  my  judgment,  only  by  establishing 
national  priorities  can  we  begin  to  talk 
convincingly  about  controlling  Federal 
spending  and  developing  an  effective 
fiscal  policy. 

A  set  of  clear  priorities  will  also  pro- 
vide a  framework  for  the  application  of 
meaningful  monetary  policy.  W^e  have  an 
opportunity  to  start  fresh  next  month 
when  Dr.  Arthur  Bums  becomes  the  new 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
I  urge  Dr.  Bums  to  make  his  own  anal- 
ysis of  the  available  money  supply,  de- 
termine the  sources  of  excess  pressure  on 
this  supply,  and  then  direct  the  Nation's 
banks  to  start  channeling  the  flow  of 
credit  away  from  these  problem  areas 
and  toward  the  regions  of  basic  social 
need,  such  as  housing.  Congress  signaled 
this  approach  last  month  when  it  passed 
S.  2577  authorizing  the  President  to  ask 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  control  all 
aspects  of  credit  We  would  be  on  the  way 
to  realizing  priority  goals,  and  we  would 
have  a  system  of  monetaiy  controls  that 
makes  sense. 

As  a  second  fundamental  action,  the 
administration  should  establish  and  back 
with  Its  full  force,  a  set  of  tough  wage 
and  price  guidelines.  Wage  and  price  In- 
creases of  5  percent  and  higher  cannot 
be  tolerated  if  we  are  ever  to  get  back 
to  price  stability. 

These  are  the  actions  I  have  urged  on 
the  administration  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  since  last  spring.  How  grim 
must  the  economic  forecasts  be  before 
they  respond? 

The  articles  follow : 

Recession  Possible? 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

First,  the  good  news:  the  n.S.  economy 
wiU  grow  at  a  palnfuUy  slow  rate  in  1970. 
price  increases  wUl  be  almost  as  great  as  last 
year,  nnemplojrment  will  rise,  and  interest 
rates  wlU  come  down  only  slightly — and 
late  In  the  year  at  that. 
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Now,  the  bad  news:  the  economy  could 
slip  Into  a  mild  recession,  with  unemploy- 
ment close  to  6  per  cent,  a  decline  In  the 
real  Gross  National  Product,  and  a  drop 
In  corporate  profits  of  nearly  15  i>er  cent. 

You  can  choose  between  these  two  gen- 
erally-held forecasts  by  distinguished  econ- 
omists. The  more  optlinls..ic  view  Is  held 
by  Keyneslans  such  as  former  Economic 
Council  Chairmen  Walter  W.  Heller  and  Ar- 
thur M.  Okun. 

The  gloomier  point  of  view  comes  espe- 
cially from  the  Milton  Friedman  "mone- 
tarists" school,  which  believes  that  a  pro- 
grcESlvely  restrictive  Federal  Reserve  Board 
policy  has  already  cast  the  die  for  1970. 

But  Friedman  Is  not  alone.  The  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  somewhat 
defensively  ("""Recession' — Now  we've  said 
It")  and  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co. 
agree.  Both  hasten  to  add  that  the  recession 
lsn"t  likely  to  be  deep. 

Fairly  early  In  the  year,  It  should  be  cle.ir 
which  of  the  two  scenarios  comes  closer  to 
the  mark — and  one  man  who  will  have  a 
great  deal  to  .say  about  It  Is  Arthur  P.  Burns, 
the  new  Chairman-to-be  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  who  takes  over  from  William 
McChesney  Martin  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Sums  up  a  distinguished  economist  who 
neither  predicts  nor  rules  out  a  recession 
in  1970:  "Any  way  you  look  at  It,  It  will 
be  a  rough  year." 

For  one  thing,  there  Is  not  going  to  be 
much  relief  In  the  areas  that  most  closely 
affect  the  average  consumer  and  business- 
man— high  Interest  rates  and  high  prices— 
because  Inflation  has  become  so  deeply 
rooted. 

Some  economists,  such  as  business  ad- 
viser Pierre  Rlnfret.  go  so  far  as  to  predict 
further  rising  prices,  and  continuation  of  a 
runaway  boom  psychology.  Most  experts  dis- 
agree with  Rlnfret  on  this  score,  but  con- 
cede that  Ifs  possible.  Okun,  for  example, 
thinks  that  a  boom  Is  a  one-ln-ten  shot, 
but  says: 

"'Just  among  xis  professionals  ...  we  have 
to  admit  that  we  know  pitifully  little  about 
how  price  expectations  are  formed  and  how 
they  influence  other  economic  declsl(Jhs." 

Bums'  shift  from  the  White  House,  where 
ho  has  been  Counselor  to  the  President, 
might  well  coincide  with  a  delicate  transi- 
tion  to   a   less   restrictive   monetary   policy. 

It  will  depend.  In  part,  on  President  Nix- 
on's ability  to  present  a  balanced  budget  for 
fiscal  1971 — a  feat  which  apparently  will  re- 
quire new  or  extended  excise  taxes. 

Given  the  assurance  of  a  steady  hand  on 
the  fiscal  brakes.  Btuns  may  join  two  dis- 
sident Fed  Governors,  Sherman  J.  Malsel 
and  George  Mitchell,  who  would  like  to  i>er- 
mlt  the  money  stock  (held  'virtually  stable 
for  the  past  six  months)  to  grow  a  little 
bit. 

In  that  case.  Bums  will  have  to  pick  up 
one  more  vote  (from  among  Govs.  Dewey 
Daane,  Andrew  Brimmer.  J.  L.  Robertson,  and 
WUUam  Sben-lU)   to  achieve  a  majority. 

"The  "monetarists"  argue  that  the  only 
question  for  1970  Is:  how  bad  wlU  the  reces- 
sion be?  Milton  Friedman  himself  suggests 
that  unemployment  rising  to  about  6  per 
cent  Is  likely,  even  if  the  Fed  Immediately 
loosens  up  the  money  supply  ( this  because  of 
the  lag  between  change  of  policy  and  Its 
impact  on  the  economy ) . 

A  continuation  of  tight  money,  he  feels, 
wUl  result  In  an  Elsenhower-style  recession 
(1957-58)  with  imemployment  to  7  per  cent. 

High  Government  officials,  in  a  series  of 
interviews  with  The  Washington  Poet,  ac- 
knowledge that  '"the  possibility  of  a  reces- 
sion cannot  be  ignored."  They  are  keenly 
aware  of  the  possibility  that  Mr.  Nixon  may 
face  the  Congressional  election  period  this 
faU  with  the  worst  of  both  worlds — a  reces- 
sion accompanied  by  still  rising  prices. 

Prof.  Otto  Scksteln.  a  former  member  of 
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the    CEA    aiid    a    highlv    reuarded    aaalyit 
comes  down  m  the  side  of  the  slowlv  grow- 
ing economy  lustead  of  recession    He  po.uw 
to  three  compwllini?  lactors 

The  tax  bill  and  new  Social  Security  bene- 
fl-s  will  pive  consumers  a  transtuslon  ol  $13 
billion  more  purchasing  power 

Businessmen.  siiU  operatuii?  on  the  as- 
sump.ion  th.it  mnaiion  is  here  to  ,;ay  plan 
to  spend  vet  another  10  per  cent  i  »7  blUlont 
rn  new  plant  and  equipment  de.spr.e  with- 
drawal of  the  investment  tredit 

And  ftnally  Eck.s;ein  makes  a  policy  Judj?- 
men:  the  Fed  will  .lUow  the  money  slock 
to  grow,  rather  than  risk  tluancial  panic  and 
the    complete    ruination   of    the    houliig    In- 

diiitrv 

Moreover  there  is  a  strnig  feeling  among 
many  administration  officials  ial.>o  held  by  a 
minority  of  PRB  governors!  that  the  Fed  hao 
overstayed  it^  ^iriL-t  monetiiry  policy. 

Yet    in  trym,?  to  sift  out  the  proOabllltles 
»  strong  case  can  be  made  BKaln^t  the  like- 
lihood ot   a  true  recession    which  is  visually 
defined    as    an    absolute    drop    in    real    ONP 
lasting  at  least  sin  months 

It  should  be  added  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernments manifest  inability  to  exert  any 
real  control  over  expenditures,  and  Congress 
freehand  re-arrangement  of  the  t*x  struc- 
ture almost  aso.ire  new  inflationary  vigor  in 
the  years  ahead 

The  lax  -reform  bill  is  really  a  massive  t*x 
cut  which  will  stimulate  consumer  purchas- 
ing power  all  through  the  1970  s.  and  limit 
the  flexibility  of  any  adminlsu-allon — Re- 
pubUcan  or  DemocraUc— to  manage  spending 
policy  for  social  or  even  military  budget* 

In  order  for  the  gloomier  proepect  of  re- 
cession in  1970  to  eventuate,  these  things 
would  have  to  develop  a  housing  crlals  of 
even  more  serious  proporUoos  than  now 
exists  or  seems  likely,  consumer  decialons  not 
merely  to  be  cautious  i  which  now  seems  the 
case  I.  but  to  retrench  to  a  point  where  the 
saving!  rate  tops  7  per  cent,  and  a  complete 
turn-around  in  business'  announced  plans 
for  new  plant  investment. 

If  none  of  these  more  dire  cu-cumstancea 
prevail,  the  slow-growth  economy  would 
result,  bringing  a  slight  reducUon  In  infla- 
uon  I  say  from  5  per  cent  to  about  4  p« 
cent  I.  and  a  reduction  m  gam  in  real  GNP 
of  1  5  to  2  per  cent,  compared  with  3  per 
cent  in  19e» 

In  other  words,  the  Gross  Nauonal  Prod- 
uct which  advanced  by  about  8  per  cent 
m  1969  to  some  W33  billion,  would  ri.se  about 
0  per  cent  to  about  W90  billion  And  in  that 
proceea.  the  magic  symbol  of  the  trl-doUar 
economy  would  be  hoisted  at  some  tmie  dur- 
ing 1970 

Despite  the  magnitude  ot  these  numbers, 
this  la  a  picture  of  an  eaaenUally  sluggish 
econotny— not  one  of  actuaj  recession,  but 
of  very  slow  growth 

It  wotUdl  Involve  a  rise  in  unemployment 
from  the  19«e  average  of  3  6  per  cent  to  some- 
thing Uke  4  5  per  cent,  and  a  drop  in  cor- 
porate proflu  up  to  5  per  cent.  At  best,  it 
would  be  inauspicious  start  for  the  sevetitles. 
a  decade  bound  to  reflect  change  and  social 
turmoil 

As  for  the  seventies,  the  misplaced  guess- 
timates for  the  "soaring  sixties'  are  too  fresh 
in  mind  to  be  over-oonfldent  about  the  num- 
bers being  floated  for  the  new  decade 

In  the  ten-year  span  Just  closed,  real  ONP 
I  expressed  In  1959  dollars  i  rose  58  per  cent, 
or  at  an  average  of  4  3  per  cent  annual  rate^ 
That  was  considerably  better  than  the  3  6 
per  cent  average  of  the  1950  »— although  be- 
low what  many  had  hoped  or  predicted  ten 
years  ago 

Most  economist*— either  sucking  their 
thumbs  or  programming  their  computers- 
are  suggesting  that  the  decade  ahead  will 
produce  a  50  per  cent  gain  In  real  terms 
That  wotild  mean  a  ONP  ( in  Inflated  dollar 
terms)  o<  $3,000,000.000  000  (two  trUUoni  by 
the  end  of  the  70  s 


That  would  indeed  seem  to  be  the  poten- 
Ual  but  questions  will  arise  on  the  dlstrl- 
buuon  and  redistribution  of  that  income; 
on  SL«rlal  prlorlUes.  and  on  the  role  of  gov- 
ernment in  relation  to  the  private  economy. 

President  Nixon  has  already  thrown  out 
broad  hints  suggesting  a  delimitation  of  the 
role  ol  government,  mid  a  re-emphasU  on 
the  private  sector  In  turn  that  raises  ques- 
tions about  the  private  economy  a  ability  and 
wllllnKness  to  divert  attention  from  a  ron- 
sumer-orieule<l    economy    to    achieve    other 

goals  _„. 

But  h.w  the  affluence  of  the  70s  gets 
shAr.>d  IS  a  long-distance  st..ry,  to  which  we 
will  return  later:  there  are  more  than 
enoMgh  prot^lems  for  now  to  pre-occupy 
evervone 


,From  the  Wiu,hlngU)n  Po.-.l,  Ja.i    M,   19™  1 
A  C^iTiois  Easing  or  Money  Policy'       ■ 

I  By  Hobart  Rowen) 
Wo  iiiiy  be  approaching  one  of  tho.-,e  de- 
cisive points  in  our  political  history  where 
i»  signlticant  change  in  governmental  policy 
coincides  with  and  U  reinforced  by  the  ar- 
rUal  of  a  new  man  at  the  helm  In  this  case, 
the  change  would  be  economic  a  shift  to- 
ward a  slight  but  positive  relaxation  of  the 
tight  monetary  policy  that  has  all  but 
suangled  Uhe  housing  Industry  and  resiilled 
m  the  highest  Interest  rates  since  the  Clvu 

War  .  ,.,, 

But  this  w  economics  with  a  major  politi- 
cal impact  Demoorau  are  already  planning 
'o  pm  a  high-interest,  price  inflation  label 
on  the  Nixon  administration  Without  some 
kind  of  relaxation  of  tight  credit,  pockelbook 
issues  and  economic  recession  could  well 
top  Vietnam  as  the  No  1  argument  of  the 
1970  congressional  campaign 

By   dramaUc    coincidence,    there    is   about 
to  be  a  change  of  the  guard  at  the  Pederal 
Reserve    Arthur  P    Burns,  counselor  lo  and 
confidant  of   Richard  Nixon,  will  on  Feb    i 
shuffle   a   few    blocks  south-from   Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  to  Constltutlon-and  take  up 
residence  as  the  new  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Por    19   years   that   impressive  seat  of  au- 
thority  has  been  occupied  by   William  Mc- 
Chesney   Martm    The  former   'boy   wpn<f" 
of  wall  Street  has  since  1951  been  e"loKlz«> 
by   bankers  everywhere  as  the  very  »y"»»J 
of  a  sound  American  dollar,  the  guardian  of 
the    free    enterprise    system     An    authentic 
strait-laced  Midwestern  conservaUve  of  un- 
impeachable personal   Integrity.   Martin   ha* 
ouUasled  four  Presidents  and  leaves  a  flXlh 
who  invited  him  to  continue. 

Yet  as  Martin  retires,  the  monetary  pol- 
icy for  which  his  Federal  Reserve  Board  Is 
custodian  Is  the  mort  controversial  and  least 
understood  element  in  the  D  3_^economlc 
complex  It  U  now  generally  agreed  that  the 
wide  swings  In  the  appUcaUon  of  monetary 
policy  in  the  past  few  years— from  great  ewe 
to  very  tight— have  themselves  contributed 
to  both  inflation  and  recession  In  this  coun- 
try And  nobody  even  now  Is  quite  sure  of 
how  to  manage  the  po:ent  weapon  of  money 
flows  and  growth. 

It  is  also  generally  agreed  that  If  Presi- 
dent Nixon  can  produce  a  balanced  budg«* 
for  flscal  1971.  there  might  be  a  disposition 
within  the  Pederal  Reserve  mot  without 
some  struggle  and  disagreement)  to  relax 
the  monetary  strings.  Secretary  of  Labor 
George  Shultz.  himself  a  dLstlngulahed  econ- 
omist has  said  It  Is  time  to  break  the  "stran- 
glehold" on  interest  rates  One  suspects  that 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  privately  agrees  but  finds  it  im- 
politic to  say  so 

Mr  Bums,  properly.  Ls  also  saying  nothing^ 
But  It  can  be  guessed  that  he  too  would  be 
willing  to  take  his  foot  off  the  monetary 
brake  If  the  flscal  1971  budget  showed  a  bal- 
ance It  was  Mr  Burns,  after  all.  who  wwned 
Mr  Nixon  in  I960,  when  he  was  Vice  Presi- 
dent   that    recession   would   develop    unless 


President  Elsei\hower  Induced  a  quick 
change  from  monetary  and  flscal  tightness 
(Burns  was  right  Ike  failed  to  ivct  despite 
Mr  Nixon  s  pressure,  there  was  a  recession  — 
and  Mr  Nixon  lost  the  p^ldency  to  John  F 
Kennedy  i 

Milton  Friedman,  the  de.m  of  the  •  mone- 
ti.ri.--s'  8Cho.)l.  hiis  betfh  saying  for  many 
months  that  growth  in  the  supply  of 
monev-  held  almost  at  /*ro  by  the  Fed- 
should  move  to  a  rate  of  3  to  4  per  cent,  or 
about  in  pace  with  the  growth  ot  the  ecvni- 
oniv  To  be  sure.  PrleUman  doesn't  place 
much  faith  m  U.scal  policy  -balancing  the 
budget— except  to  the  degree  that  a  bal.mced 
budget  will  persuade  certain  governi>rs  at  the 
Fed  to  move  otl  dt-ail  center 
It  comes  down  to  this  ; 

II  ,v  balanced  hiulgel  is  considered  essential 
by  the  Fed  land  the  financial  community). 
It  had  best  be  a  believable  balance,  free  of 
gimmicks,  which  could  play  a  role  in  damp- 
ening inflation  (Picking  up  »1  5  billion  by 
advancing  collection  of  estate  and  gift  taxes 
isn  t  likely  to  take  much  steam  out  of  the 
economy  ) 

Above  all.  If  the  Fed  feels  that  money 
policy  can  be  eased,  the  shift  should  not  be 
drastic  ..         .       ,  . 

Flruilly.  the  new  direction  of  policy  should 
be  made  highly  visible,  so  the  world  will 
know  what  the  Fed  Is  doing;  it  would  be  use- 
ful If  the  Fed  abandoned  some  of  Its  tradi- 
tional mysticism  for  clarity  of  purpose. 

The  reason  for  moving  cautiously  Is  plain 
anoilier  swing  of  the  pendulum  all  the  way 
from  tight  money  to  easy  money  would  only 
restore  Inflation  Yet.  in  recent  years  the  Fed 
has  almost  alwavs  overreacted  As  far  back  as 
Miy  1958  economist  Edward  M  Bernstein 
said  in  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association; 

"A  large  excess  In  the  money  supply  should 
not  be  allowed  to  develop,  because  under 
such  conditions,  the  monetary  authorities 
may  be  unaware  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
inflation  potenUal  and  unable  to  cope  with 
It  If  the  danger  should  emerge  "  ^^ 

That  perceptive  observation  Is  as  good 
today  as  It  was  when  written. 

Governor  Sherman  J  Malsel  (who  favors 
a  move  toward  a  leas  restrictive  policy)  has 
noted  that  when  the  Fed  moved  toward  an 
easier  policy  In  mid- 1968  (Incorrectly  assum- 
Ing  that  the  surtax  would  be  sufflclent  to 
curb  InflaUon),  actual  monetary  reserves 
were  increased  by  50  per  cent  more  than 
anyone  at  the  Fed  envisaged 

So  what  Mr  Burns  will  have  to  engineer  la 
a  delicate  maneuver  In  which  the  six  other 
governors,  the  flve  presidents  (out  of  12)  <:f 
Regional  Federal  Reserve  Banks  and  himself 
(Who  form  the  policy-making  Open  Market 
Committee)  move  modestly— and  pos- 
itively— toward  monetary  ease. 

As  the  Martin  era.  with  wide  swings  from 
easy  to  tight  money  and  back,  oomes  to  a 
close  Bums  might  well  rely  on  McLuhan:  It 
Is  the  medium  that  is  the  message  The  coun- 
try needs  the  knowledge  of  a  policy  change  as 
much  as  the  substance  of  It.  At  least  for  now. 


All  Odds  Point  to  Intlation  This  Teai 
(By  Prank  C.  Porter) 

As  It  was  in  1969.  Inflation  Is  by  aU  odds 
likely  to  be  the  most  pressing  problem  fac- 
ing the  economy  thU  year. 

With  consumer  restiveness  rising  under 
retail  price  boosts  averaging  more  than  6 
per  cent  a  year,  with  labor  unions  demand- 
ing huge  catch-up  wage  increases,  with  the 
highest  money  rates  in  history  and  w  th 
some  business  sectors  such  as  home  build- 
ing sorely  out  of  Joint,  the  question  on 
everyone's  mind  Is:  How  soon  will  Inflation 
be  eased  and  by  how  much? 

Most  analysts  feel  that  any  colleague  with 
the  temerity  to  offer  an  answer  Is  a  fool. 
Even  intermittent  pronouncemenU  by  NUon 
admlnlstraUon  officials  that  tlielr  anU-lnfla- 
Uon  policy  U  already  toklng  hold  are  likened 
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to  Herbert  Hoover's  reassurance  In  the  early 
1930's  that  "prosperity  Is  Just  around  the 
corner." 

But  Mr.  Nixon  Is  riding  a  better  bet  than 
Mr.  Hoover.  Never  has  the  country  under- 
gone a  recession  without  prices  stabilizing 
or  even  declining  (as  they  did  precipitately 
In  the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930's). 

If  the  United  States  Is  not  actually  enter- 
ing a  recession,  there  Is  evidence  that  a  sub- 
;  tantlal  slowdown  In  business  activity  Is  al- 
ready underway — one  that  many  economists 
feel  sufflclent  to  decelerate  the  price  spiral 
If  It  Isn't  reversed  too  abrtiptly. 

Some  are  a  king  why  this  ha.sn't  already 
produced  a  slowing  In  price  escalation.  And 
they  wcncler  about  the  phenomenon  of  si- 
multaneous recession  and  Inflation. 

The  present  price  spiral  Is  now  more  than 
four  years  crtd.  The  following  table  shows  the 
annuiU  lncrea.ie  In  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics' conumer  price  Index  (based  on  year- 
ly averages)  for  the  decade: 

Year:  Percent 

1960 1.6 

1961 1.  1 

1962 1.2 

1963 -- 1.2 

1964 1.3 

1965 1-7 

1966 2.9 

1967 2.8 

1968 4.2 

1969  (est  ).. 5.4 

Whatever  Its  catises — whether  the  Incre- 
mental costs  of  the  Vietnam  war.  federal 
flscal  policy  and  particularly  the  $25  billion 
deficit  In  flscal  1968.  the  shift  In  the  Pederal 
Reserve  Board's  monetary  stance,  the  effect 
of  finally  reaching  resonably  full  employ- 
ment, or  a  combination  of  all — the  Inflation 
has  gained  such  momentum  that  it  will  take 
time  to  slow  It  down. 

Meanwhile,  the  quesUon  that  has  puzzled 
economists  and  politicians  for  generations — 
■whether  price  stability  can  be  restored  with- 
out considerable  sacrifice  In  terms  of  In- 
creased unemployment — remains  unresolved. 

It  Is  too  early  to  tell  but  there  Is  some 
preliminary  evidence  that  this  time  the  i>en- 
alty   may   be   considerably  softened. 

While  Industrial  production  has  been 
receding  the  past  four  months,  the  latest 
figures  show  unemployment  back  at  Its  ix>6t- 
Korean  low  of  3.3  per  cent. 

This  conceals  the  slower  Increase  In  em- 
ployment, the  fact  that  more  piersons  (par- 
ticularly women  and  teenagers)  are  staying 
out  of  the  work  force  and  that  the  average 
work  week  has  declined. 

But  It  does  not  suggest  that  the  country 
may  be  able  to  escape  the  massive  unemploy- 
ment that  attended  other  cyclical  downturns 
(about  7  per  cent  In  1958  and  1960) .  A  num- 
ber of  reasons  have  been  offered.  The  econ- 
omy Is  becoming  more  service-oriented  and 
employment  Is  more  stable  In  the  services. 

No  one  Is  predicting  the  end  of  the  tradi- 
tional trsule-oS  between  employment  and 
price  stability.  But  the  trade-off  may  not  be 
nearly  the  fearsome  thing  It  once  was. 


SEATTLE  NEEDS  COMPETITIVE  AIR 
ROUTE  TO  TOKYO 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINSTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  19.  1970 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  joined  with 
my  constituents  and  others  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  in  objecting  to  the  final 
decision  in  the  transpacific  route  case 
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last  year  when  no  combination  air  car- 
rier was  certificated  from  Seattle  to 
Tokyo. 

Last  October,  I  so  expressed  my  con- 
cern that  there  was  just  one  Seattle- 
Tokyo  combination  air  carrier  in  a  letter 
to  Secretary  of  State  Rogers.  Last  Thurs- 
day, United  Air  Lines  filed  an  application 
with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  serve 
these  two  cities.  I  am  pleased  that  United 
has  made  this  application. 

The  lack  of  competitive  combination 
air  service  between  Seattle  and  Tokyo 
has  had  a  decidedly  adverse  effect  on  the 
Pacific  Northwest  area. 

There  is  a  demanding  economic  need 
for  competitive  service  on  this  route, 
which  is  1,200  miles  shorter  than  any 
other  route  to  Japan  from  the  west  coast. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  asked  President 
Nixon  to  support  our  position  that  in- 
creased air  competition  between  Seattle 
and  Tokyo  is  urgently  needed  and  fur- 
ther urged  him  to  request  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  set  up  the  procedures 
for  a  route  case  limited  to  Seattle-Tokyo 
in  order  for  interested  parties  to  be  heard 
in  hopefully  resolving  the  determination 
of  needs  for  competitive  passenger  certi- 
fication in  this  market. 

I  feel  most  strongly  that  this  is  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  develop  Seattle  in  its 
proper  role  of  "Gateway  to  the  Orient." 


POLL  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL  ISSUES 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CAUTOEKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  19.  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  battle  to  reverse  the  trend 
toward  the  destruction  of  our  environ- 
ment is  virtually  a  life  or  death  battle.  It 
became  clear  to  me  that  the  feelings  of 
the  people  should  be  known  on  this  im- 
portant issue. 

As  my  actions  in  Congress  related  to 
this  issue  affect  all  of  California,  I  have 
mailed  a  questionnaire  to  my  con- 
stituents and  to  a  number  of  other  resi- 
dents throughout  the  State,  seeking  their 
views. 

I  shall  make  the  results  of  this  poll 
available  on  a  broad  basis  as  soon  as  they 
have  been  tabulated.  The  questionnaire 
follows: 

Deab  Concerned  CmzEN:  I  am  asking  you, 
a  resident  of  California,  to  participate  In  this 
survey.  As  a  member  of  the  Science  and  As- 
tronautics Committee  of  the  United  States 
Congress,  I  am  Interested  In  your  opinions 
on  these  questions.  This  spring,  our  com- 
mittee wiU  be  holding  hearings  In  California 
on  environmental  pollution.  I  would  very 
much  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present 
your  views  to  the  committee.  (The  data  col- 
lected will  be  made  available  to  all  California 
Congressmen,  other  elected  officials  and  the 
press.) 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  Brown, 
Member  of  Congress. 

OVJ-STIONNAZKE 

1.  Do  you  favor  proposals  to  ban  the  Inter- 
nal combustion  gasoline  engine  unless  It 
meets  stringent  exhaust  emission  standards? 
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2.  Do  you  feel  that  the  oil  companies  and 
automobile  manufacturers  should  be  re- 
quired to  act  more  quickly  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  air  pollution? 

3.  Do  you  favor  a  Federal  Regulatory  Com- 
mission on  Environmental  Quality? 

4.  With  95'^  of  the  8,000  miles  of  the  na- 
tion's shoreline  In  private  hands, ilo  you  favor 
stronger  government  efforts  to  regulate 
shoreline  use,  In  order  to  substantially  In- 
crease the  amount  of  beach  property  avail- 
able for  public  use? 

5.  With  the  state's  open  .spaces  Increasingly 
filled  by  urban  sprawl  and  unplanned  devel- 
opment, would  you  support  stronger  govern- 
ment efforts  to  regulate  use  of  undeveloped 
open  spaces,  including  advance  acquisition 
of  land  for  public  use? 

6.  Would  you  support  a  complete  ban  on  all 
Federal  offshore  oil  drilling  except  in  na- 
tional emergency? 

7.  Do  you  favor  much  stronger  governmen- 
tal efforts  to  educate  the  public  as  to  the 
problems  of  over-population? 

8.  What  do  you  consider  the  national 
priorities  for  1970?  (Rank  by  Number.) 

Education? 

Crime? 

Pollution? 

Inflation?  j 

Vietntun?  r 

Urban  Crisis? 

Taxes? 

Others? 

9.  Do  you  approve  of  the  citizens  of  this 
state  being  given  the  opportunity  to  express 
their  opinions  through  this  questionnaire? 


WE  ARE  COMING  HOME  TO 
CONFRONT  YOU 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  19.  1970 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing letter  which  I  wish  to  share  with  my 
colleagues,  is  an  excellent  example  of 
the  spirit  of  the  fine  young  men  who  are 
fighting  in  Vietnam.  We  seldom  hear 
what  they  think,  but  we  frequently  hear 
from  those  at  home  who  demonstrate 
and  moratoriate  irresponsible  solutions 
to  the  war. 

Sergeant  Wyrm  speaks  not  only  for 
himself,  but  for  thousands  of  others  who 
are  making  real  contribution  to  our 
country  while  suffering  through  the  anti- 
war headliners  who  capture  page  1  day 
after  day. 

Sergeant  Wynn  is  now  on  his  second 
tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam,  by  his  own 
choice.  A  native  of  Lenoir  City,  Tenn., 
Wyim  joined  the  Marine  Corps  in  1961 
and  served  for  3  years.  He  reenlisted  in 
1965  and  served  in  South  Vietnam  from 
April  1966  to  June  1967.  He  received  a 
Purple  Heart  when  he  was  wounded  on 
Easter  Sunday  in  1967  during  action 
near  the  demilitarized  zone. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  the 
editor  of  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel, 
Knoxville,  Term.,  November  12,  1969: 

NOVEMBEB  12,  1969. 

Tlie  Eorrom, 

Knoxville  Netcs-Sentinel, 

Knoxville.  Tenn. 

Deak  Sa:  I  am  a  Marine  presently  serving 
In  'Vietnam.  Since  I  cannot  personally  con- 
tact the  people  who  are  •'honoring"  us  with 
a  moratorium.  I  would  Uke  to  do  It  through 
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this  newspaper  in  an  open  "letter  of  appre- 
ciation " 

Although  I  t-tke  full  responsibility  for  this 
let'er,  the  opinions,  thought*  unci  desires  ex- 
pressed herein  have  been  gleaned  from  nu- 
merous bull  sessions,  reactions  to  radio  TV 
KPAscasLs  letters  from  home  informing  us  of 
wh.it  Is  happening,  and  from  local  news- 
papers t  •rwarded  by  our  families  They  come 
from  people  I  know,  or  have  known,  person- 
ally from  A  captam  with  a  degree  in  law  to  a 
private  tlrst  cla^s  who  is  a  high  school  drop- 
out The  majority,  however,  are  between  18 
a:id  JO  years  old  with  a  high  school  education 
and  definite  plans  for  the  future,  whether  it 
be  college,  marriage  or  Just  working  to  bu>  a 
new  car  I  think  it  would  betuxive  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  news  media  to  listen  and 
liike  heed  to  what  these  men  have  to  say. 
These  are  the  credent i.iis  which  make  me 
think  I  have  the  Br.-t  hand  knowledge  to 
write  what  we  teei  in  thl.-.  foiiuwing  '  letter  ol 
appreciation  ' 

We  the  servicemen  fighting  In  Vietnam, 
wish  to  give  our  thanks  to  those  ■  great  pa- 
triots." Abby  Hoffman  and  David  DelUnger, 
who  are  'leading  our  country  In  the  streets 
and  alleys  aj  H.inoi  3  fifth  column  in  the 
United  Slates;  to  those  Illustrious  statesmen, 
Senators  Pulbrlght  McCarthy  and  McGovern. 
who  "b«clt"  our  country  and  its  righting  men 
"to  the  hilt"  in  much  the  same  way  as  did 
Caesar's  friend.  Brutus,  to  that  college  fra- 
ternity, the  Students  tor  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety, which  is  doing  so  much  to  preserve  our 
rights  of  free  speech  guaranteed  under  the 
Constitution,  as  clearly  shown  by  their 
"courteous'  attitude  when  an  opponent  to 
their  Ideas  is  making  a  sF>eech.  and  to  all  the 
other  "comrades"  who  are  giving  us  so  much 
"loyal  support. "  wherever  they  may  be 

We  have  heard  and  seen  many  of  the 
things  you  have  done  for  our  country  and 
us  This  letter  i.s  totally  Inadequate  to  tell 
you  how  we  feel,  but  through  "your  effort.s  • 
we  may  be  able  to  so<.n  give  you  our  "thanks 
personally  Your  words  and  deeds  are  burnea 
into   our  minds   and   we   will    not   forget 

Some  day  we  will  be  able  to  tell  you  how 
proud  you  mswle  u.s  as  vou  tore  our  Flag 
from  Its  staff  and  dragged  it  through  the 
streets  to  burn 

Some  day  we  will  be  there  "o  listen  as  you 
tell  of  your  '  efforts"  and  the  "hardships"  you 
underwent  to  send  your  blood  to  North  Viet- 
nam while  we  wasted  our  blood  on  the  soil  of 
South  Vietnam 

Some  day  we  will  get  to  tell  you  Just  how 
'brave  we  thought  you  were  "  as  you  st<xxl  up 
to  the  pigs',  unarmed  except  for  bricks 
bottles  and  bags  of  human  waste,  to  burn 
your  draft  cards 

Some  day  we  will  be  able  to  convey  to  you 
our  "feeling"  for  your  battle  cry,  "Hell  No' 
We  Won't  Oo' "  which  has  replaced  our  bat- 
tle cry  of  the  past  "I  only  regret  that  I  have 
but  one  life  to  give  for  my  country". 

Tlie  name  of  your  game  is  confrontation 
and  we  are  ccming  home  to  confront  you  in 
the  streets,  in  the  uiflversitles.  in  the  courts 
of  la-.',  in  the  voting  twoths.  in  Our  Country 
Everywhere  we  meet  we  will  remember  what 
you  have  done  and  give  you  our  pergonal 
' thanks " 

Sin'-erely 

William  D  Wvn-. 


AMERICAN  OFFICER  SPEAKS 
ON  MYLAI 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALirnaNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Januaru  19.  1970 

Mr  BOB  WILSON  Mr  Speaker,  in  Uie 
wake  of   the  recent    Mylai   publicity.   I 
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would  like  to  share  with  my  House  col- 
leasues  the  following  excerpt  from  the 
letter  of  an  American  officer  in  Vietnam 
Till:*  dedicated  fightmg  man  says  much 
more  than  I  can  about  the  progress  of 
the  war  and  the  adversities  faced  by  our 
nii'Ti  there. 

Th.c  excerpt  foltows: 

Tlie  NVA  and  the  VC  arc  l.aiiKM.g  (.n,  but 
they  are  not  in  go<id  .--hape  aiiv  longer  The 
prisoners  that  we  are  taking  now  state  that 
many  oi  their  comrades  are  down  with  ma- 
laria, malnutrition,  berl-berl.  and  may  typfs 
of  fungus.  They  state  that  morale  lii  the 
enemy  troops  is  very  low  and  that  most  .sol- 
clicr>  are  now  convinced  that  they  cannot 
will  They  state  that  many  more  would  like 
to  liefer!  to  our  .side  but  they  are  afraid  of 
being  killed  If  thev  are  caught  trying  The 
whole  picture  is  very  nptinilstlc  for  us  We 
know  I  ha'  they  will  hit  us  in  small  groups 
and  try  to  make  large  propaganda  out  of  it 
In  fact  unfor'unately  our  stateside  new.s- 
papers  are  probably  their  best  propaganda 
m«>d!uni  at  pre.sent  The  Mylai  incident  write- 
ups  are  being  used  verbatim  In  their  leaflet 
drops  Ot  course  our  stateside  papers  gave 
very  little  space  to  the  over  3000  civilians 
including  women  and  children  that  were 
killed  in  Hue  last  year  when  the  VC  came  in 
In  fact  were  still  uncovering  mass  graves 
up  there  I  surely  wish  the  silent  majority 
would  >jef  a  Utile  noisier 


TIMBER 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHICAN 
I.S    IHK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  19.  1970 

Mr  DINOKI.T.-  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted.  I  insert  into  the 
CoNCREssioNAL  RECORD  an  article  en- 
titled "'Timber."  appearing  in  the  Badger 
Sportsman  published  in  Chilton,  WLs  . 
m  December  1969. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  read  this 
sincere  expression  of  concern  about  a 
very  much  threatened  natural  resource 
and  the  effect  upon  our  national  forest-s 
of  H.R  12025  as  presently  drawn. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

TiMBra      LoBSTisTS    Etc    US     Pomsts — A<t 
Mat    Start    Victors    ExPLorr    or    Pi'Blu 
Lands 

(By  John  Pranson) 

Almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  fer- 
vent conservationists  like  Olfford  Plnchot 
fought  to  protect  our  national  forest  system 
from  being  raided  by  private  Interests 
Plnchot  and  a  sniall  band  of  other  men  finally 
m.Tnagcd  to  designate  vast  portions  of  lands 
as     forest   reservations  '. 

These  eventually  became  our  national  for- 
e.'ts  Plnchot  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  whole- 
sale clear-cutting  and  an  advocate  of  what 
he  called  "ecological  forestry"  or  possibly 
what  Is  termed  now  as  selective  cutting 

As  long  ago  as  this  seems,  the  private  lum- 
bering interests  looked  upon  the  public 
lands  as  a  windfall  for  timber  supply.  As  the 
years  parsed,  large  tracts  of  private  land 
owned  by  lumber  and  paper  companies  were 
cut  and  recut  Privately  owned  timber  sup- 
plies were  wantonly  harvested  and  exhausted. 
This  Is  most  evident  on  small  woodlots  of 
farms  which  are  now  nothing  but  scrub  tim- 
ber and  brush 

Industry  has  done  as  It  pleased  Northern 
Wisconsin  can  testify  to  this  Once  the  en- 
tire state  was  slashed  and  cut  Then,  as 
A!c!o  Leopold  said     "It  burned  for  30  years". 

Due  to  the  foref  Ight  of  Plnchot  and  oth- 
ers   the  public  fort'st  lands  have  been  mod- 
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estly  cut  for  the  most  part.  Some  areas  have 
even  been  declared  off-Umlts  to  timbering. 
The  selective  cutting  of  timber  on  these  pub- 
lic lands  promised  a  sustained  yield  If  these 
practices  were  coiitliu'ttl  and  if  we  did  not 
get  greedy. 

Some  20  yeirs  ago  the  lumi>erlng  Interests 
propiwed  ih.ii  the  fcder.il  government  turn 
the  n.itlon.il  forests  over  to  the  states  for 
cutting  Tlie  states  promised  to  return  the 
loresto  to  the  fcder.il  govermncnt  for  reforc^- 
tuti' r..  alter  they  had  had  their  way  wlt'n 
them  Conservationists  deleated  this  effort, 
but  II  looks  as  though  they  ha\e  run  the 
complete  circle. 

The  public  is  easily  cc)Ufu»ed  by  the  tricky 
labels  pi  iced  on  cert.»in  piece.-,  of  obuoxiou.s 
Ifglsl.itlon  One  pending  in  Congress  now  Is 
Called  the  "National  Timber  Supply  Act."  On 
the  surfiice  the  act  and  its  proptiiients  seem 
very  reasonable 

They  s.iy  that  a  biiildiiig  .supply  shortage 
and  .1  drop  in  lumber  prices  will  require  a 
greater  .mnual  harvest  of  timber.  With  most 
of  the  private  holdings  stripped,  the  lumber- 
ing interests  naturally  turn  to  the  national 
forests 

The  limber  .wi  would  require  that  tJie 
timber  harvest  in  the  national  forests  be  In- 
cre.used  Part  of  the  proflta  from  this  iiv- 
creased  harvest  will  go  to  a  fund  used  "only 
for  incre.ising  limber  yield"  Thus  a  vicious 
circle  of  lumberlug  on  public  lands  begins 

Tlie  additional  money  from  this  fund 
would  not  necessarily  be  used  for  replanting 
It  could  t)e  used  for  building  logging  roads 
through  scenic  sections  of  national  forests 
which  may  now  be  roadless  Possibly  It  could 
even  be  u.sed  for  Inroads  into  previously  un- 
touched areas.  Certainly  It  would  be  used  for 
personnel  Increases  in  facilitate  logging. 

Noi  only  does  the  proposed  National  Tim- 
ber Supply  Act  threaten  the  public  domain, 
but  apparently  It  Is  needless  legislation.  TTie 
so-called  "short  supply"  of  limber  Is  not  nec- 
e^artly  due  to  a  housing  emergency  or  the 
demand  for  more  lumber.  This  move  could 
be  a  confession  of  poor  management  by  the 
private  land  owners,  but  It  is  questionable 
whether  or  not  an  Increased  yield  really  is 
neces-sary. 

In  this  age  of  technology  there  are  many 
materials  which  already  replace  lumber  If  we 
wei"e  running  short  On  the  other  hand.  In- 
dications are  that  we  are  not  short  at  all.  The 
private  lumber  industry  is  now  exporting  4 
billion  board  feet  of  logs  and  lumber  a  year 
More  th.an  enough  to  meet  domestic  needs 
Even  the  domestic  shortage  of  which  the 
lumt>er  lobby  speaks  was  only  temporary  last 
spring 

The  lumber  interests  also  say  they  need 
more  lumber  to  make  up  for  a  price  de- 
crease 

Lumber  prices  have  Increased  by  almost 
one-half  of  what  they  were  sis  months  ago 
The  sharp  drop  in  lumber  prices  last  spring 
might  even  suggest  that  a  look  should  be 
taken  at  the  lumber  Inventories  of  large  cor- 
porations. These  rises  and  declines  In  lum- 
ber pnces  hint  of  a  privately  administered 
price  and  supply  situation. 

But  the  Department  of  Agriculture  played 
right  into  the  hands  of  the  lumber  Indus- 
try -  they  announced  sharp  cuts  In  the  price 
of  national  forest  timber 

Today,  the  uses  of  our  national  forests 
vary  far  beyond  timber  supply  alone.  Fortu- 
nately in  most  oases,  their  management  al- 
lows for  Intense  recreational  use  by  the 
American  public.  This.  In  the  long  run.  may 
be  their  best  and  most  cherished  purpcee — 
not  timber  supply 

Glfford  Plndhot's  Idea  of  ecological  forestry 
was  a  forest  that  would  not  only  provide 
wood  products  but  hold  soil  as  watersheds, 
support  wildlife  and  provide  the  necessary 
uses  to  man  such  as  scenery,  wilderness  and 
the  host  of  recreational  activities  that  are 
presently  enjoyed  in  the  national  forests. 

Some  of  the  Portat  Service's  most  recent 
activities  are  disturbing  enough  without  the 
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National  Timber  Supply  Act.  Lately  the  For- 
est Service  seems  to  have  acqulesed  to  the 
school  or  clear  cutting — except  they  don't 
call  it  that.  There  Is  a  new  word  in  the  Forest 
Service  for  clear  cutting.  It  Is  called  "even 
ivged  management" — a  very  positive  sounding 
phrase  for  questionable  maijagement. 

The  American  public  Is  faced  with  revers- 
ing a  trend  toward  "clear  cutting"  back  to 
"selective  cutting'.  The  clear  cutting  trend 
has  prospered  In  the  new  forestry  schools 
many  of  which  are  Influenced,  promoted  and 
underwritten  by  the  Uunberlng  Interests. 

The  lumber  lobby  has  been  working  hard 
in  Washington.  The  House  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee  has  already  favorably  re- 
ported on  their  version  of  the  National  Tim- 
ber SuiH)ly  Act  The  Senate  seems  Inclined  to 
schedule  hearings.  Some  of  Wisconsin's  big- 
gest paper  industries  have  endorsed  it.  "Hie 
public  remains  unaware  of  what  Is  taking 
place. 

Between  this  Innocent-sounding  act  and 
the  lumbering  trends — the  cries  oC  "Timber!" 
will  soon  be  echoing  In  our  national  forests 
at>  they  never  have  since  we  fought  to  save 
them  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 


OUR  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 
IN  CRISIS 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  ixouDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  19.  1970 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  Com  t 
decisions  ordering  immediate  integration 
to  our  school  systems  is  playing  havoc 
with  our  educational  system. 

Students,  without  regard  to  race,  creed, 
or  color,  are  the  actual  victims  of  the 
disruptive  situation  which  faces  our 
school  boards. 

School  ofBcials  find  themselves  at  mid- 
term with  an  irisoluble  problem  of  trans- 
ferring students  and  faculty  from  school 
to  school  without  orderly  planrung. 
Coui-ses  of  study  begim  under  one  teacher 
in  one  school  setting,  are  to  be  changed 


without  regard  for  the  harm  this  will  do 
to  the  student. 

Parents,  students,  and  the  general 
public  are  justifiaibly  upset. 

We  have  made  every  effort  within  tlie 
Congress  to  pass  legislation  which  would 
alleviate  this  situation  and  allow  for 
orderly  processes.  I  have  called  on  the 
Attorney  General  to  point  out  that  many 
of  our  school  districts  face  a  crisis  that 
local  boards  simply  are  unable  to  solve. 
I  have  pleaded  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment utilize  every  means  to  help  our 
local  officials  in  this  regard. 

I  call  upon  the  courts  to  recognize 
tlrnt  there  are  differences  in  the  various 
school  districts  and  that  each  should  be 
judged  on  its  own  merit  and  not  a  sum- 
mary order  which  does  not  take  into  re- 
gard the  children  in  oiu"  schools. 

Regardless  of  what  can  be  done,  edu- 
cation has  suffered  and  will  suffer  be- 
cause of  the  ill-advised  actions  of  the 
courts. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ru^srfai^,  January  20,  1970 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edwafd  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Whosoever  heareth  these  sayings  of 
Mine  and  doeth  them,  will  be  like  a  wise 
man  who  built  his  house  upon  a  rock. — 
Matthew  7:  24. 

Eternal  God,  who  art  the  refuge  of  the 
humble  and  the  strength  of  the  faith- 
ful, help  us  to  realize  more  than  ever 
that  the  only  firm  foundation  upon 
which  our  Nation  can  build  safely  is  a 
true  faith  in  Thee  and  in  a  real  devotion 
to  moral  and  spiritual  values. 

May  the  security  of  our  American  way, 
the  survival  of  our  democratic  spirit, 
and  the  support  of  oiu-  free  Institutions 
find  inspiration  in  the  assurance  of  Thy 
power.  Thy  wisdom,  and  Thy  love. 

Each  day  may  we  keep  ourselves  com- 
mitted to  Thee  whose  love  never  falters, 
whose  light  never  fades,  and  whose  life 
never  falls.  Thus  may  we  face  this  day 
with  courage  and  faith  knowing  Thou 
art  with  us  always  and  all  the  way. 

In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Tlie    Journal    of    the    proceedings    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  477.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  a  Joint  session  of  Congress  on 
Tliursday,  January  22,  1970. 


Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  President's  primary  objections  to  the 
HEW  appropriations  bill  is  that  it  con- 
tains some  $400  million  in  excess  of  his 
budget  request  for  grants  to  schools  in 
federally  impacted  areas.  The  additional 
funds  for  this  program  are  highly  ques- 
tionable, as  shown  by  the  recent  report 
of  the  Battelle  Institute  which  was  com- 
missioned by  Congress  to  study  the  im- 
pact aid  program. 

The  Battelle  study  found  that  the 
current  program  overcompensates  many 
districts,  allowing  them  to  maintain  a 
higher  level  of  education  with  less  local 
effort.  In  many  cases  these  overpayments 
go  to  wealthy  school  districts:  for  ex- 
ample, some  $5.8  million  In  Impact  aid 
went  to  the  richest  county  in  the  Nation 
in  1968,  while  the  100  p>oorest  counties 
received  only  a  total  of  $3.3  million. 

The  study  also  noted  that  impact  aid 
tends  to  frustrate  State  policies  designed 
to  equalize  educational  opportunities. 
Since  impact  aid  payments  cannot  be 
taken  into  account  in  making  State 
equalization  payments.  States  must  use 
their  scarce  funds  to  double  pay  districts 
with  Federal  impact,  Instead  of  being 
able  to  use  those  funds  where  the  gap 
between  educational  needs  and  financial 
resources  is  the  greatest. 

Certainly,  pouring  more  money  into 
this  program  will  only  create  greater  in- 
equities for  the  many  school  districts  in 
the  country  in  which  the  need  for  finan- 
cial assistance  may  be  just  as  great  or 
greater,  but  which  do  not  receive  support. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  PRIMARY  OBJEC- 
TION TO  THE  HEW  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL 

<Mr.  CONABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 


INTERNATIONAL  CLERGY  WEEK 

(Mr.  QUILLEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost 
27  years  ago  the  lives  of  678  men  were 
snuffed  out  by  a  single  tragedy — the 
torpedoed  sinking  of  the  troop  trans- 
port Dorchester  in  the  cold  waters  of 
the  North  Atlantic  off  the  coast  of 
Greenland. 


Sadly,  the  ship  was  only  90  minutes 
from  Its  destination,  but  within  27  min- 
utes 678  of  the  904  men  on  board  were 
lost  in  the  iceberg  waters  of  the  North 
Atlantic. 

Included  among  the  group  on  the  sliip 
were  four  chaplains — a  priest,  a  rabbi, 
and  two  ministers.  They,  too,  lost  their 
lives,  but  the  manner  in  which  they  fell 
to  death  was  unusual  sind  has  an  Inter- 
esting story.  Briefly.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you  some  facts  of  that  fate- 
ful venture. 

These  chaplains  went  down  with  their 
ship  because  tliey  had  given  their  life 
jackets  to  soldiers  who  lost  theirs  in  the 
confusion  or  had  left  them  below  deck. 

Meanwhile,  with  utter  disregard  for 
self  and  having  given  their  own  life 
jackets  away,  the  chaplains  stood  hand 
in  hand,  praying  to  God  they  served  for 
the  safety  of  those  men  who  were  leav- 
ing the  sinking  ship  In  fear  and  terror. 

Appropriately,  I  feel,  the  delegates  to 
the  Civitan  International  Convention  in 
Dallas.  Tex.,  on  June  27,  1962,  adopted 
a  resolution  honoring  the  clergymen  by 
asking  the  respective  States  to  set  aside 
and  program  a  week  each  year  to  be 
known  as  Interr.ational  Clergy  Week. 

In  my  home  State  of  Termessee  last 
year,  the  Governor  proclaimed  the  week 
of  February  3  as  Clergy  Week. 

In  view  of  this  action,  I  feel  it  Is  only 
fitting  that  this  Congress  pass  a  joint 
resolution  calling  on  President  Nixon  to 
proclaim  the  week  of  February  3  as  In- 
ternational Clergy  Week  in  the  United 
States. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  intro- 
duced such  a  resolution  today  to  accom- 
plish this  goal. 


FAILURE  OF  THE  NIXON  ADMINIS- 
TRATION'S ECONOMIC  POLI- 
CIES 

I  Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 
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Mr  AL£ERT  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  an- 
nouncement yesterday  by  the  Bureau  of 
Uibor  Stausucs  that  consumer  price  In- 
creases continue  to  accelerate  in  De- 
cember rising  at  0  6  percent  to  round  out 
the  Nation  s  most  inflationary  12  monUii.s 
.Nince  the  Korean  war.  demonstrates  in 
dramatic  tenns  the  utter  failure  of  the 
Nixon  administrations  economic  policies 
A.^  a  result  of  last  month's  jump  in 
prices,  weekly  take-home  pay  of  the 
Nation's  45  million  nonfar.n  private  pa^-- 
roU  workers  expressed  in  constant  dol- 
lars declined  for  the  third  month  In  a 
row  and  now  stands  1  1  percent  below 
a  year  ago.  The  cost  of  living  rose  6  1 
percent  in  1969.  This  ri.se  was  the  larg- 
est in  18  years. 

At  the  same  time,  tlie  evidence  is  clear 
tiiat  the  economy  k>  dt-clinins  and  that 
we  are  heading  into  a  recession.  'We  have 
witnessed  a  decline  m  the  quaiterly 
growth  rate,  a  decline  in  durable  goods 
orders,  industn.-  production  has  dropped 
for  the  fourth  consecutive  month,  a 
weakening  m  consumer  confidence  re- 
r'.ected  in  buyins  plan.s  a  drop  in  the 
sale  of  cars,  heavier  unsold  inventories, 
a  sluggish  pace  in  rt-tail  .sales,  lower 
profits,  a  drop  In  housin^;  starts  from  1  9 
million  annual  rate  in  January  to  1  'J 
million  In  December,  together  with  a  de- 
cline in  the  sale  of  exLstin?  homes  Over- 
all leading  indicators  are  pointing  down- 
w  a  rd . 

This  administration  has  by  its  mis- 
guided economic  policies  achieved  a  truly 
remarkable  economic  paradox:  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  most  unprecedented 
inflation  coupled  with  an  economic 
downturn. 

The  vast  and  influential  powers  of  tlie 
Office  of  the  Presidency  must  be  broueht 
to  bear  against  these  sharply  nsint;  price 
mcreases  of  the  concentrated  Industries 
and  against  the  excess  profits  and  high 
ii-.ferest  rates  of  the  big  money  interests 


FIGHTING  INFLATION 

■  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
»as  given  permission  to  addres.s  the 
House  for  1  minute. ' 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illmois.  Mr 
Sp>eaker.  I  listened  with  great  interest  to 
the  statement  just  read  by  the  distm- 
guished  majority  leader.  Inflation  fol- 
lowing the  unusual  expenditures  needed 
to  cover  fighting  a  war  is  not  unprece- 
dented. We  had  Inflauon  in  1951  follow- 
ing the  Korean  war.  I  would  simply  point 
out  that  had  the  decision  been  made 
within  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment promptly  in  1965  to  call  for  the 
taxes  needed  to  pay  for  the  war  then, 
we  would  not  today  be  paying  the  price 
of  inflation. 

I  would  abo  like  to  point  out.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  reference  to  the  co6t-of- 
living  figtires  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  recited,  that  Ls  all  the  more 
reason  why  when  the  vote  comes  in  this 
Chamber  In  the  next  few  days  on  a 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill  which  is 
$1>]  blllloa  over  Uie  budget  we  should 
act  In  a  fiscally  responsible  manner.  'We 
ought  to  have  those  statistics  well  m 
mind. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

Tlie  SPE.MCER.  This  Is  Private  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
Individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


JOHN  VINCENT  AMIRAULT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  iH.R.  2552' 
for  the  relief  of  John  Vincent  AmlrauU. 

Mr.  HAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
o\er  witJiout  prejudice. 

Tb.e  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
tiie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
so'irt? 

Tiiere  w  as  no  objection. 


AM  ALIA  P    MONTEHO 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  iH.R.  6375' 
for  the  relief  of  Amalla  P    Montero. 

Mr.     ANDERSON     of     Illinois.     Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  preju- 
dice. 

The  SPE.^KER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois? 

T!ic!e  wa.>  no  objection 


VISITACION  ENRIQUEZ   MAYPA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR  6389' 
for  the  relief  of  Visltacion  Enrique/ 
Maypa 

Mr  HALL  Mr  St>eaker  I  ask  unani- 
moas  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri' 

Tliere  was  no  objection 


YAN  MING  CHINN  tGON  MING  LOO' 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  1438'  for 
the  relief  of  Yau  Mint;  Chmn  (Gon  Ming 
Loo> . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  wais  no  objection. 


Bruuner.  of  Atlanta.  Georgia,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  payable  from  November  1959. 
when  she  first  sought  to  apply  for  such 
beneflw  by  reastm  of  the  naval  service  ol 
her  decea.sed  husband  Harry  Brunner."  and 
hisert  ■'.  the  claim  filed  In  1959  by  Ruth 
Brunner  as  the  wiUo-*-  of  Harry  Brunnpr 
aNo  known  as  Henry  Bruner  (XC  857314). 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  a  valut 
ar.d  timely  claim  for  such  benefits  and  shall 
be  considered  and  If  found  merltorlou.s 
]\i!d  In  Rcc.'irJanre  wiili  uthcrviiie  applicablt- 
1  iw  ■■ 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 
and  read  a  third  lime,  was  read  Uie  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  ttie  table. 


MRS.  RUTH  BRUNNER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  9488' 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Brunner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HR.  9488 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senatr  and  House  of 
Representatxies  o/  the  United  States  of 
Avierua  11  CongreiH  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  llmltatlona  of  section  3010 
of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  or  of 
any  other  statute  of  limitations  that  the 
widow*  death  benefiu  payable  to  Ruth 
Brunner.  of  Atlanta.  Georgia,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  payable  from  November  1959. 
when  she  first  sought  to  apply  for  such  bene- 
fits by  reason  of  the  naval  service  of  her  de- 
ceased husband.  Harry  Br.inncr 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  t.  llnps  5.  8.  7  R  and  9.  strike  "that 
the  widows  deaUi  beneflu  payable  to  Ruth 


FAVORING     THE     SUSPENSION     OF 
DEPORTATION  OF  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution  iS  Con  Res.  33 »  favor- 
ing the  su.^pen^lo!l  of  deportation  of  cei  - 
tain  aliens 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
llu..  cuncurrcnt  resolution  be  passed  over 
\\  ithoul  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from  II- 
Imoi.^? 

Tliere  v,as  no  objection. 


MRS.  SaBINA  RIGGI  FARINA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  3629' 
for  th"  relief  of  Mrs.  Sabina  Riggi  Farina 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  thus  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  tr- 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PLACIDO  VITERBO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3955' 
for  the  relief  of  Placido  Viterbo. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unaiii- 
mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

Tlie  SPE.^KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  oi  the  gentleman  from 
Mi.ssouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROSE  ^^NUTILLO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  12089' 
for  the  relief  of  Rose  Minutillo. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  MARJORIE  ZUCK 

The  CTerk  called  the  bill  (S.  476)  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  Majorie  Zuck. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
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S.  47S 
He  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  lor 
purposes  of  determining  the  entitlement  of 
Mrs.  Marjorle  Zuck,  Rural  Route  1,  Watson. 
Mlbsourt.  to  benefits  under  tltl&II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  for  the  months  after  Oc- 
tober 1966,  on  the  basis  of  the  wages  and 
.self -employment  Income  of  Emery  Zuck  (so- 
cial security  account  numljered  (487-42- 
7467)  )  If  the  said  Mrs.  Marjorle  Zuck  flies  ap- 
plication for  such  benefits  within  six  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  marriage  entered  into  by  the  said  Mrs. 
Marjorle  Zuck  and  Emery  Zuck  on  November 
26,  1921.  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  a  valid  marriage. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  recoiosider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JACK  BROWN 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  1697) 
for  the  relief  of  Jack  Brown. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  1697 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  1>  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Jack 
Brown,  former  superintendent  and  special 
disbursing  agent  of  the  Sequoyah  Orphan 
Training  School  of  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma, 
the  sum  of  $751.50  In  full  settlement  of  all 
his  claims  against  the  United  States  for  the 
amount  he  paid  to  the  tJnlted  States  on 
January  12.  1939,  after  he  was  notified  by 
the  General  Accounting  Ofllce  that  his  pur- 
chase for  the  United  Statee  of  a  water  pipe- 
line right-of-way  from  the  dty  of  Tahlequah, 
OlLlahoma,  was  not  authorized.  The  United 
States  has  uaed  that  right-of-way  since  he 
made  the  purchase  in  1933. 

Sec  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  approjHlated 
In  the  first  section  of  thla  Act  In  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
Uvered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
ahall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  vlolatlnf 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  ahall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  •1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  5,  strike  "In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordei-ed  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JANIS  ZALCMANIS,  GERTRUDE  JAN- 
SONS,  LORENA  JANSONS  MURPHY. 
AND  ASJA  JANSONS  UDERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HJB.  S530) 
for  the  relief  of  Janls  Zalcmanis.  Ger- 
trude Jansona,  Lorena  Jansons  Mutphy, 
and  Asja  Jansons  liders. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 


There  was  no  objection. 
The   SPEAKER,   This   concludes   the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


DR.  EMIL  BRUNO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  4105) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Emll  Bnmo. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  GROSS  and  Mr.  HALL  objected, 
and  under  the  rule,  the  bill  was  re- 
committed to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


QUITCLAIMS  TO  QUIET  TITLE. 
ARIZONA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7161) 
for  the  relief  of  Leonard  N.  Rogers,  John 
P.  Corcoran,  Mrs.  Charles  W.  (Ethel  J.) 
Penslnger,  Marion  M.  Lee,  and  Arthur 
N.  Lee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  7161 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  or- 
der to  qule*  title  In  certain  real  property  In 
Apache  National  Forest,  Arizona,  held  and 
claimed  by  the  following  named  persons  un- 
der a  chain  of  title  dating  from  December  4, 
1903,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  convey  by  quitclaim 
deed  to  such  persons  aU  right,  title,  and 
Interest  of  the  United  SUtes  In  and  to  cer- 
tain real  property  situated  In  section  5, 
township  6  north,  range  30  east,  Olla  and 
Salt  River  base  and  meridian,  as  follows: 

(1)  To  Leonard  N.  Rogers  aU  right,  title, 
and  Interest  of  the  United  States  In  and  to 
the  real  property  more  particularly  described 
as  the  west  half  northwest  quarter  south- 
west quarter. 

(2)  To  John  P.  Corcoran  all  right,  title, 
and  Interest  of  the  United  States  In  and  to 
the  real  property  more  particularly  described 
as  the  east  half  northwest  quarter  south- 
west quarter. 

(3)  To  Mrs.  Charles  W.  (Ethel  J.)  Pen- 
slnger aU  right,  tlUe,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  In  and  to  the  real  property 
more  particularly  described  as  the  south- 
west quarter  southwest  quarter. 

(4)  To  Marlon  M.  Lee  and  Arthur  N.  Lee 
all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  and  to  the  real  property  more 
partlctilarly  described  as  the  southwest 
quarter  of  the  nortbweat  quarter. 

SBC.  a.  The  oonveyanoe  authorized  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  without  considera- 
tion, but  the  persons  to  whom  the  convey- 
ances are  made  shall  bear  any  expenses 
Incident  to  the  preparation  of  the  legal  doc- 
uments necesary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further  call 
of  the  Private  Calendar  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Coa- 
homa? 


AUTHORIZING  PAYMENT  OF  COM- 
PENSATION FOR  CERTAIN  COM- 
MITTEE EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  submit  a  privileged  report 
•  Rept.  No.  91-794  >  on  the  resolution  iH. 
Res.  764  >  authorizing  payment  of  com- 
f>ensation  for  certain  committee  employ- 
ees, and  ask  for  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  764 
Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  pay  the  compensation  for  services 
performed  during  the  period  beginning  Jan- 
uary 3,  1970,  and  ending  at  the  close  of 
February  28,  1970.  by  each  person  (1)  who. 
on  January  2,  1970.  was  employed  by  a  stand- 
ing committee  or  any  select  committee  of 
the  Ninety-first  Congress  and  whose  salary 
was  paid  under  authority  of  a  House  resolu- 
tion adopted  during  the  Ninety-first  Con- 
gress, and  (2)  who  Is  certified  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  appropriate  committee  as  per- 
forming such  services  for  such  committee 
during  such  period.  Such  compensation  shall 
be  paid  such  person  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
the  rate  he  was  receiving  on  January  2,  1970. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  beginning  on  line  9,  immedi- 
ately following  the  word  "Nlnety-flrsf  delete 
the  word  "Congress,"  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "Congress,  or  who  was  ap- 
pointed after  January  2,  1970  to  fiU  an  exist- 
ing vacancy  or  a  vacancy  occurring  subse- 
quent to  January  2,  1970. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  would  explain 
the  basic  necessity  for  House  Resolution 
764. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  shall  be  happy  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  HALL.  Probably  during  the  course 
of  his  explanation  he  may  answer  some 
of  the  questions  I  have  in  mind  in  his 
usual  complete  explanation  and,  if  not. 
I  would  liave,  maybe,  two  or  three  ques- 
tions if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Yes;  I  shall  be  glad  to 
explain  the  resolution,  and  yield  for  any 
additional  questions  the  gentleman  may 
have. 

This  is  a  continuing  resolution  for  the 
standing  and  select  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  authorizes 
necessary  funds  to  meet  the  pwiyrolls  of 
the  investigative  staffs  of  committees 
during  January  and  February  1970, 
should  such  funds  be  needed.  Several 
committees  have  exhausted  their  operat- 
ing fimds  and  It  will  be  possibly  late 
Ptebruary  before  additional  funds  can  be 
authorized.  No  new  personnel  could  be 
paid  from  funds  authorized  by  House 
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Resolution  764;  however,  in  case  there  is 
a  vacancy.  It  could  be  filled.  In  order  to 
be  certain  all  personnel  will  be  paid  on 
t.me  we  have  to  pass  this  resoutlon,  be- 
cause there  are  quite  a  few  committees 
wliich  are  now  low  on  operating  funds 
This  will  give  our  Accounts  Subcommit- 
tee and  the  full  House  Administration 
Committee  greater  opportunity  to 
ihoroughly  scrutmize  each  committee 
budget  when  the  various  committees  ap- 
pear for  1970  operatln«  funds 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  if  the  centle- 
man  will  yield  further.  I  appreciate  the 
explanation  made  by  the  sentlcinan  from 
Marvland.  and  from  what  the  uentlcman 
has  said  I  can  determine  that  this  is  a 
contmuins  resolution  at  the  same  basis 
as  passed  by  the  House  last  year  until 
such  time  as  the  various  committees  can 
come  forward  and  ask  for  new  funds  for 
the  necessary  fundin?;  for  their  commit- 
tee hire,  or  professional  staff  hiring,  and 
be  passed  upon  in  separate  actions  by 
this  House. 

The  question  then  arises,  Mr 
Speaker 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  pardon  me.  these  funds 
apply  only  to  the  salaries  of  the  Investi- 
gative staffs  of  committees,  and  not  to 
the  regular  slafifs  as  authorized  each 
committee  under  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946  and  reflected  in  the  rules  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  Mr 
Speaker,  and  I  presume  then  that  it  Is 
the  determixiation  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  that  this  mi«ht 
take  the  full  2  months,  from  January  2 
until  Pebniary  28.  or  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond month  of  this  second  session;  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL  That  is  correct  In  other 
words,  this  additional  time  will  permit 
more  careful  delit>eration  on  the  budgets 
oX  each  of  the  committees  that  come  In 
and  ask  for  funds  for  1970.  That  Is  why 
the  resolution  goes  to  February  28.  so  as 
to  give  us  time  to  go  into  these  matters 
in  depth. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend 
the  committee,  and  I  certainly  commend 
them  for  further  and  more  careful  delib- 
erations atwut  each  one  of  these  conv 
mittee  requests,  as  sometimes  they  do 
seem  excessive  to  the  contingency  fund. 
But  as  far  as  item  2  is  concerned.  I  think 
I  now  understand  the  first  numbered 
clause,  that  is  tho6«  who  on  January  2 
were  employed  by  the  standmg  commit- 
tees or  select  committees,  I  think  I  un- 
derstand that. 

But  is  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration not  concerned  lest  the  prerotja- 
tives  of  the  Individual  chairmen  of  the 
appropriate  committees  as  to  certifica- 
tion be  excessive?  In  other  words,  would 
it  not  be  possible,  since  we  did  not  re- 
convene for  the  second  session  until  the 
19th  of  January,  for  any  committee 
chairman  to  certify  a  new  employee  be- 
tween the  2d  of  January  and  the  19th 
of  January  under  clause  2  herein,  re- 
gardless of  action  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
mittee, regardless  of  the  House  rules;  Is 
this  not  unduly  lax  In  the  opinion  of  the 
distlogulshed  gentleman  from  Maryland? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  would  state  to  th« 
gentleman  from  Missouri  that  the  an- 


swer is  "No."  The  resolution  specifies  that 
no  new  personnel  may  be  added  after 
January  :.'.  1970.  under  this  authorization. 
This  IS  the  form  of  the  other  resolutions 
tt'.at   we  have  passed  in  previous  years. 

Ml  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  fur- 
tlier  ask  the  ccntleman  from  Miiryl.ind 
if  this  is  a  customary  procedure  at  the 
b'-Jinning  of  the  second  session  of  a  Con- 
gress, or  IS  tins  a  new  departure? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  This  has  been  done  on 
previous  occasions  at  the  besirmin.i:  of  a 
Cungress  Becau.>e  of  1-year  budpcts  and 
1  ->  ear  f  undiiiR  of  committees,  some  error 
;n  calculatinK  expenditures  may  be  ex- 
pected. Tins  IS  actually  a  tribute  to  clo.se 
lundins:  of  committees  as  there  would  be 
no  need  for  this  resolution  if  committees 
had  surplus  funds 

Mr  HALL.  Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it 
the  opinion  of  the  uentleman  from  Mary- 
land the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  that  numbered 
clause  2  does  not  enibrace  the  appoint- 
ment of  new  members  to  the  committees, 
either  standing  or  select,  of  the  House 
during  that  period  of  time? 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  I  follow  the  question  asked 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

.Mr    HALL.  New  stafi  members' 

Mr.  FRIEDEX.  New  sUff  members? 

Mr.  HALL.  Yes. 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  No,  clause  1  states,  in 
effect,  that  In  order  to  be  paid  from  funds 
authorized  by  this  resolution  an  em- 
ployee must  have  been  on  the  payroll  on 
January  2.  1970.  except  in  the  case  of  fill- 
ins  a  vacancy.  This  precludes  employing 
new  personnel  just  to  benefit  from  this 
additional  authorization  established  by 
Hou.se  Resolution  764.  Clau.se  2  merely 
pro\1des  that  an  employee  who  is  paid 
under  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution 
764  must  have  his  chairman's  certifica- 
tion that  he  actually  worked  during  the 
period  involved. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  explanation,  and  as  I 
understand,  then,  this  Is  the  language 
that  has  always  been  used,  but  I  must 
point  out  to  the  Members  that  it  seems 
inconsistent  to  me  that  under  numbered 
clause  2  there  could  be  a  new  professional 
stafT  member  appointed  by  the  chairman 
of  any  appropriate  committee  to  per- 
form such  services  In  this  Interim  as 
might  be  desired,  and  then  that  his 
compensation  would  be  paid  at  the  rate 
not  to  exceed  that  which  he  was  receiv- 
ing on  January  J.  1970.  To  me  this  would 
preclude  the  new  appointment  by  any  of 
the  chairmen,  and  I  want  to  make  this 
legislative  record. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  The  employee  camiot 
be  paid  higher  than  he  was  paid  last  year, 
and  new  employees  can  be  added  only  in 
the  case  of  a  vacany  on  the  committee 
SUff  and  this  wUl  give  the  authority  to 
fill  the  vacancy  at  tlie  last  year's  salary 
for  that  vacancy. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  th« 
gentleman  for  hlA  explanation,  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
yielding  to  me. 

TJie  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

Tlie  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tb* 
Uble. 


LEG1SLATI\'E  SCHEDULE  FOR  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COM- 
MITTEE 

(Mr.  ADAMS  asked  and  was  niven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter  > 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  with 
dismay  last  night  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lative schedule  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee  as  stated  by  Chairman 
McMillan.  I  found  the  article  in  the 
Evening  Star  very  disturbing. 

We  have  had  pending  in  committee 
since  October  2,  1969.  Senate  bill  2163 
to  establish  a  nonvoting  delegate  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  We  have  had  pend- 
ing since  October  2.  1969,  Senate  bill 
2164.  the  combined  Charter  Commission 
atid  Little  Hoover  Commission  bill.  We 
liave  had  pendinjj  since  September  23, 
1969,  the  Nixon  administration's  bill  to 
reorganize  the  courts.  All  these  bills  were 
sent  to  the  House  by  the  President  on 
May  13.  1969. 

None  of  us  on  the  committee  have  had 
a  chance  to  have  hearings  on  these  bills 
except  for  hearings  held  in  subcommit- 
tee on  the  court  reorganization  bill.  The 
committee  has  not  been  informed  of  the 
findings.  Neither  have  we  been  informed 
if  other  hearings  will  be  held  on  the 
other  bills. 

Congressman  Dices  has  requested  ac- 
tion on  certain  of  these  bills  since  June 
13.  Congressman  Fraser  has  requested 
action  on  these  bills  since  June  24. 1  have 
both  written  letters  to  the  chairman  and 
openly  asked  Congressman  Dowdy,  in  a 
regular  meeting  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee  to  bring  these  bills  up 
for  hearings  and  action  so  they  could 
l)e  sent  to  the  President  for  his  signa- 
ture. 

These  bills  were  recommended  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Nixon  Administration 
and  have  received  bipartisan  sponsorship 
and  support  by  a  majority  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee. 

I  want  to  know  when  we  are  going  to 
vote  on  these  three  bills.  I  am  prepared 
to  vote  for  the  three,  bills  today  in  the 
form  presented  to  the  committee  by  the 
Senate. 

I  am  asking  tlie  House  leadersliip  to 
meet  with  the  leaders  of  this  committee 
and  move  these  bills.  I  am  also  request- 
ing that  action  be  taken  on  these  bills 
by  the  regular  March  meeting  of  the 
IJistrict  of  Columbia  Committee.  This 
gives  45  days  for  hearings  and  appro- 
priate action  on  these  bills. 


SCHOOL  FRUSTRATION 

I  Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  ttie  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. » 

lAx.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  Alabama  are  extremely  bitter  about 
the  confusion  that  reigns  In  our  public 
school  system  because  of  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions.  These  decisions  have 
t)een  made  without  regard  for  the  stu- 
dents or  the  educational  opportunities 
which  schools  are  supposed  to  provide. 
One  of  the  best  descriptions  of  the 
frustration  which  school  ofBcials,  teach- 
ers, parents,  and  students  feel  was  con- 
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tained  in  an  article  written  by  David 

Lawrence    recently.    This    article    was 

printed  in    the  Birmingham  News,   as 

follows: 

School  Peosteatiok 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washington — Probably  few  people  realize 
the  feeling  of  helplessness  and  frustration 
that  pervades  the  public  school  systems  In 
the  South  today,  particularly  among  the 
tf;ichers.  A  woman  who  has  been  for  14  years 
a  teacher  In  Atlanta.  Ga  .  has  viTltten  a  letter 
to  Prebldent  Nixon  to  Ull  him  what  Is  really 
happening  to  education  because  of  the  failure 
of  the  courts  to  give  adequate  time  for  the 
adjustments  necessary  to  deal  with  racicd 
desegregation  In  the  public  schools. 

The  teacher  points  out  that  Atlanta  has 
made  every  effort  to  meet  each  reqiUrement 
by  the  federal  government,  and  the  school 
system  at  large  has  adopted  the  58  per  cent 
white  to  42  per  cent  Negro  ratio  required  for 
the  faculty.  But  it  appears  this  Isn't  enough, 
as  the  federal  court  now  is  ordering  that  the 
faculty  of  each  individual  school  must  be 
integrated  to  that  percentage  and.  as  the 
Atlanta  teacher  writes,  "worst  of  all.  in  the 
middle  of  a  school  year."  She  adds: 

COMPLETE    HAVOC 

"Mr.  Nixon,  how  can  anyone  fall  to  see 
what  complete  havoc  will  result  from  the 
transferral  of  approximately  1,700  teachers 
from  one  school  to  another  in  midyear?  Any 
teacher  can  tell  you  what  emotional  turmoil 
this  will  create  lii  the  classrooms  of  Atlanta 
for  both  te.ichers  and  students  alike.  It  surely 
would  not  take  a  teacher  to  understand  the 
delay  in  the  learning  situation  itself  which 
would,  of  necessity,  result  from  a  change  of 
this  type. 

"Any  educator  can  tell  you  that  a  teacher 
spends  much  time  and  effort  building  up  a 
good  'class  climate'  and  an  Inter-relatlonshlp 
with  his  or  her  students  which  U  conduclva 
to  good  learning.  This  Is  not  to  mention  the 
obvious  fact  that  it  takes  time  for  a  teacher 
to  achieve  a  knowledge  of  the  learning  differ- 
ences, both  abilities  and  difficulties,  of  each 
of  the  chUdren  In  the  class.  This  Is  true  not 
only  with  an  elementary  teacher  with  her 
average  of  35  pupils,  but  more  especially  with 
a  high-school  teacher  with  a  dally  load  of 
perhaps  150  different  students. 

"I  menUon  this  to  try  to  bring  out  the 
point  that  if  It  is  quality  education — the 
type  of  sittiation  that  la  best  for  each  child 
In  a  school  system — that  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  concerned  about  and  Is  making  an 
effort  to  achieve,  then  there  needs  to  be  some 
re-thlnking  done,  becavise  such  a  step  as 
this  cannot  fail  to  bring  about  the  opposite 
result." 

The  teacher  not  only  speaks  of  the  dls- 
aatrous  effects  of  the  changes  taking  place 
In  the  middle  of  the  school  year,  but  em- 
phasizes also  the  inconveniences  to  the 
teachers  of  both  races  in  finding  It  necessary 
to  travel  considerable  distances  twice  each 
day  to  go  to  a  school  far  from  their  own 
neighborhoods.  This,  she  declares,  has  "built 
up  a  resentment  which  Is  unequal  to  any  we 
have  yet  felt." 

There  are  some  points  which  the  Atlanta 
teacher  didn't  mention.  Is  the  federal  govern- 
ment, for  Instance,  taking  over  the  running 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  coimtry?  Orig- 
inally the  states  were  suppose  to  manage  and 
operate  the  educational  system.  If  funda- 
mental changes  are  to  be  made,  certainly 
ample  time  for  readjustments  would  s«em  to 
be  logical.  But  the  courts  also  have  stepped 
In  and  even  fixed  dates  on  which  specific 
steps  must  be  taken.  Never  has  the  Jttdlclary 
60  arbitrarily  Interfered  with  the  operations 
of  the  educational  sysUm  as  It  has  in  the  last 
few  months. 

BIl'lULKVSS    DEEP 

The  bitterness  in  the  South  Is  deep,  not 
because  of  desegregation  but  because  of  tb« 


unfair  tactics  being  used  to  accomplish  it. 
ICoet  of  all,  the  people  resent  the  fact  that 
schools  In  other  parts  of  the  country  are  per- 
mitted to  have  segregation— in  suburban 
areas  as  well  as  In  the  cities — and  nothing  Is 
being  done  to  apply  the  same  rules  outside 
the  South  that  are  being  imposed  in  the 
South. 

THE  LATE  MRS.  LOTTE 
SCHARFMAN 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  my  sad  fortune  to  learn 
of  the  imtimely  death  of  Mrs.  Lotte 
Scharfman.  president  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  in  Massachusetts,  who 
passed  away  suddenlj-  on  Tuesday,  Jan- 
uary 14. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  has  suf- 
fered a  great  loss  with  her  passing,  as 
Mrs.  Scharfman  was  a  most  dedicated 
person,  who  devoted  a  numerous  amoimt 
of  time  and  energy  to  the  league's  activi- 
ties. 

A  most  articulate  spokesman,  she 
served  her  post  well,  displaying  percep- 
tive insight  and  vast  knowledge  of  the 
issues  facing  the  Nation  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  Scharfman.  a  rare  and  devoted 
woman,  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  those 
who's  life  she  touched,  and  to  her  fam- 
ily go  my  deepest  sympathy  at  their 
great  and  untimely  loss. 

At  this  time  I  submit  the  following  ar- 
ticles concerning  Mrs.  Scharfman,  which 
apf>eared  In  the  Boston  Globe  and  the 
Boston  Herald  Traveler: 
[Prom  the  Boston   (Mass.)   Herald  Traveler, 

Jan.  15,  1970) 
League  or  Women  Voteks  President:   Mrs. 

BCHAKTMAM    DEAD    AT   43 

Mrs.  Lotte  Scharfman,  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  League  of  Women  Voters 
since  May,  died  unexpectedly  Tuesday  night. 
Mrs.  Scharfman,  who  would  have  been  42 
yesterday,  was  taken  to  Movmt  Auburn  Hos- 
pital, Cambridge,  after  being  stricken  at  her 
home. 

Services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  today  at  Temple 
Emunah  on  Piper  road,  Lexington. 

Her  death  came  one  week  after  she  had 
presided  at  a  meeting  of  league  members 
from  throughout  the  sUte  to  acquaint  them 
with  proposed  leglslaUon.  The  league  Is  en- 
gaged In  a  drive  to  cut  the  size  of  the  House 
from  240  to  160  members. 

On  Monday  night,  the  day  before  she  died, 
Mrs.  Scharfman  debated  the  cut  in  the  Leg- 
islature with  House  Speaker  David  M.  Bart- 
ley  on  a  Worcester  television  station. 

She  had  pressed  the  campaign  to  have  the 
question  placed  on  the  ballot  in  accordance 
with  her  belief  that  the  people  had  the 
right  to  decide  the  Issue. 

One  of  her  colleagues  said  Mrs.  Scharfman 
"knew  where  every  vote  was"  on  the  pro- 
posal, which  has  been  passed  by  the  Leglsla- 
ttire  once  and  will  go  on  the  ballot  as  a 
referendtun  If  It  is  passed  again  this  year. 

Her  friends  in  the  13.000-member  league 
also  knew  Mrs.  Scharfman  as  a  woman  tjrplcal 
of  a  dtlsen  alert  to  her  duties  in  a  democracy. 
This  stemmed  In  part  from  her  experiences 
as  a  girl  in  Vienna,  Austria,  where  she  was 
bom.  She  was  10  years  old  when  she  had 
to  flee  with  her  family  in  1938  to  escape  the 
Nazis. 

Of    thU   experience,   she    said:    *Terhapa 


that  is  why  democracy  is  more  impwrtant  to 
me.  I  know  what  can  happen  If  citizens 
cease  to  be  diligent." 

This  quality  in  Mrs.  Scharfman  was  rec- 
ognized yesterday  by  House  Speaker  Bart- 
ley,  who  said.  She  was  a  dedicated  and 
diligent  person,  and  the  league  and  the  com- 
monwealth are  poorer  for  her  passing. 

As    Lotte    Elchenwald,    she    entered     M; 
Holyoke   College,  in   1944  at   the  age  of   16. 
six  years  after  a  relative  provided  her  1am- 
lly   "with    visas   to   come   to   New   York   from 
England. 

She  hud  intended  to  become  a  doctor  like 
her  late  father.  Dr.  Paul  Elchenwald,  who 
waj  a  surgeon. 

These  plans  changed,  however,  after  she 
met  Howard  Scharfman  while  the  two  were 
serving  as  counselors  at  a  summer  camp  in 
Western  Ma.ssachusetts. 

They  were  married  In  1949,  a  year  after 
Mrs.  Scharfman  had  graduated  from  Mt 
Holyoke.  She  earned  her  master's  degree  in 
social  work  at  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton. 

She  mentioned  her  husband,  who  is  an 
engineer  for  the  Raytheon  Co.,  after  becom- 
ing the   new  president  of   the  league. 

"This  may  sound  corny,"  she  said,  "but 
Howie  doesn't  mind  me  being  involved  w:th 
league  work.  He  feels  I  am  his  social  con- 
science He's  terrifically  involved  with  his 
job  and  doesn't  have  time  to  get  Involved 
himself." 

Mrs.  Scharfman  made  It  clear,  however 
that  her  principal  concerns  In  life  "are  my 
familv  and  the  league  ...  In  that  order." 

She  joined  the  League,  she  said,  when 
her  son  Paul  was  15  months  old,  "mainly  be- 
cause I  was  desperate  for  some  adult  con- 
versation that  didn't  Involve  the  croup  or 
the  latest  virus." 

Besides  her  husband  and  her  son.  Paul, 
she  leaves  a  son,  Danie,  and  a  daughter,  Hel- 
en; her  mother,  Mrs.  Rosa  Klausner  of  Scars- 
dale,  N.Y..  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Mazda  Nemlich 
of  Scarsdale. 

In  a  tribute.  Senate  President  Maurice  A 
Donahue  (D-Holyoke).  said:  "I  was  sorry 
to  hear  of  the  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Scharl- 
man.  She  was  a  very  articulate  ^>okesman 
for  the  league,  whose  devotion  to  her  orga- 
nization's acUviUes,  high  mteUigence  and  ob- 
vlous  leadership  qualities  won  her  the  respect 
of  all  who  knew  her. 

"I  express  my  sincere  condolences  to  her 
family  on  their  great  loss." 

House  Speaker  Bartley,  In  his  statement, 
said:  f 

"It  was  with  a  deep  sense  of  shock  that 
I  learned  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Scharfman." 
Mentiomng  their  televised  deliate  Monday 
night,  he  said  it  concerned  "perhaps  the  only 
major  issue  and  substantive  issue  over  which 
the  league  and  I  disagreed." 

(Prom  the  Boston  (Mass  )   Globe, 
Jan.  15,  1970] 

Mrs.  Lotte  Scharfman:  A  "Social  Con- 
sciENCZ"  Dns 

When  Lottie  Scharfman  was  10  years  old 
she  and  her  family  fled  the  Nazis  In  her  na- 
tive AusUla  and,  after  a  brief  stay  in  Eng- 
land, came  to  the  United  States. 

It  was  an  experience  she  never  forgot. 

"Perhaps  that  Is  why  democracy  Is  more 
Important  to  me,"  she  once  said.  "I  know 
what  can  happen  If  citizens  cease  to  be 
diligent." 

Her  sense  of  civic  involvement  led  her  to 
Join  the  League  of  Women  Voters  In  1955, 
and  her  dedication  and  leadership  caused  her 
fellow  members  to  elect  her  president  of  the 
Massachusetts   League   last   year. 

Her  sudden  death  yesterday  at  her  hc«ne 
In  Lexington  on  her  42d  birthday  riiocked 
her  friends  and  associates  and  prompted 
them  to  recall  her  dedication  to  both  her 
family  and  the  league. 

She  became  seriously  Ul  late  Tuesday,  a 
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fiunily  spokesniau  ».iid  and  died  <»ft*r  mid- 
night The  exact  cauae  ot  death  hM  uot 
been  determined. 

■  She  taxed  her  .strength  and  pushed  her- 
bvM."  the  arst  vice  president.  Mrs  N'>rman 
R  Jacobsen.  of  Arlington,  said  Slie  was 
c  immltted  to  the  league— bur  to  her  husband 
.i;icl  latnily  flnst  " 

Mr?  Jaoobaen  will  serve  out  tiie  rest  of 
Mr-i  Schartmans  term  as  president,  whtrh 
u'..l  pxpire  In  May  of  next  year 

Mrs  St-h.-irfman  was  born  in  Vienno  a 
tiiughter  of  u  siri?eon,  the  lare  Dr  Paul 
E  chenvk  lid  She  left  Austria  with  her  p«r- 
eni.s  and  sister  in  19,W  A  red  hiired  and 
li.izel  eyed  wom.ui  'Arh  a  ^ciise  "f  hiuiii^r. 
she  discussed  her  experiem  es  :l.s  a  refufjet; 
freely  and  wrhout  bicterin-ss    friends  said 

She  spoke  lovingly  of  her  mother  and 
the  strength  she  showed  then.  '  Mrs  Jacobsen 
sAid.  and  she  was  grateful  that  she  could 
come  to  this  country  .ind  live  o\;t  her  Ufe 
here 

Mrs  Scharfroan's  mother  now  Mrs  R<j.-.a 
E  K;  uisner  lives  In  Sc  irstule.  N  Y  ^tul  la 
an  active  League  member  A  sister  Mazda 
.1.    )  liVPs  :n  Sc.irsd.ile 

In  la44.  Mrs  Scharfn^an.  then  Lotte  Eich- 
enwald.  enrolled  at  M>ui\i  Hoiyoke  College 
at  the  age  of  16  While  working  at  a  summer 
cantp  iQ  western  M,kssachu.->e*.t,s  beLvke«n  her 
junior  and  senior  years,  she  me'  Howard 
Stharfman.  a  fellow   councilor 

Scharfman.  now  a  Raytheon  Co  executive, 
had  Just  been  discharged  from  the  Armv  and 
waB  working  on  his  master  s  degree  at  North- 
western University  m  Chicago 

They  were  married  in  1949.  the  year  after 
she  graduated  from  Mount  Holyoke.  and 
moved  to  Seattle  where  Dr  Schaxfman  got  a 
Job  with  Boeing  Aircraft  and  hl.s  wife  a  mas- 
ter s  degre«  In  social  work  .it  the  University 
of  Washington 

L«ter.  they  moved  u>  Baltimore  where  she 
did  social  work  and  he  studied  for  hu  doctor- 
ate at  Johns  Hopkins  University  In  1955  the 
Schkrfmans  moved  to  23  Whipple  rd  .  Lex- 
ington, and  Mrs  Scharfman  joined  the 
L«s^e 

"This  may  sound  corny."  she  once  told  an 
interviewer,  but  Howie  doesn't  nund  my 
being  Involved  with  League  work  He  feels 
I'm  his  social  conscience  He's  terrlflcally  in- 
volved with  bis  Job  and  doesn't  have  time  to 
get  Involved  himself   ' 

The  3chArfmaas  have  three  children — Paul. 
16.  Daniel,  11.  and  Helen.  9,  My  main  con- 
cerns In  Ufe  are  my  family  and  the  leagvie  - 
in  that  order.  "  she  said 

The  League  Is  now  campaigning  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  'Ma.ssachu.setts  Hoi-se  from 
340  members  to  160.  and  Mrs  Scharfman 
threw  herself  Into  the  campaign  with  char- 
acteristic enthusiasm 

Although  she  had  not  been  feeling  well  for 
sever&l  days,  she  left  her  home  Monday  to  go 
to  Worcester  to  debate  the  House  cut  l.ssue 
on  television  with  Speaker  David  Bartley 

'I  shouldn't  have  done  it,  "  she  told  a  re- 
porter the  next  day  It  took  all  my 
strength  ' 

Bartley   expressed    5.hock    a'    Mrs     Schart- 
mans death  yesterday    He  said  It  was  Ironic 
that  the  debate  had  been  over  the  House  cut. 
perhaps    the    only    major    and    substantive 
isaue  over  which  the  League  and  I  disagreed  " 

Bartley  said  she  was  a  dedicated  and  dlU- 
geiit  person,  and  the  League  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Mas-sachusetts  are  poorer  for 
her  passing  " 

Senate  Pres  Maurice  A  Dunahue  Joined 
Bart:ey  In  praising  Mrs  Scharfman  s  devo- 
lion  to  the  League  and  extending  sympathy 
to  her  family 

.\  meeung  at  the  League  a  state  headquar- 
ters was  held  as  scheduled  yesterday  be- 
cuu^e  Lotte  would  have  wanted  It  th<*t  way." 

Tributes  from  public  officials  and  League 
o!fl:er3  came  to  the  olBce  In  a  steady  stream 
but  were  perhaps  all  summed  up  by  the 
second  vice  president.  Mrs   Richard  Wills. 


'Among  leaders."  she  said,  she  wa.s  a 
leader   ' 

Services  will  be  held  tod.iy  at  11  am  in 
Temple  Emuuah,  Lexlugt<}n  Rabbi  Herbert 
R osenblum  will  officiate  Burial  will  be  In 
West  view  Cemetery 

[F:  'HI    'lie    Biviton    (Mass  i    Globe.    J.iii     15. 

1970) 

LoTTt    ScHARrM^N 

iiie  ».i»  a  rare  and  speciul  person,  one  of 
tliose  lew  women  who  can  reconcile  intelli- 
gence and  wit  with  a  feminine  gaiety  that 
Ui<h'.ened  the  lives  ol  those  around  her  She 
w.i-s  a  IftJy. 

Mrs  H.iward  Scharfm.in  of  Lexlngttin. 
pre-iden:  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
of  .Vl.issachvisetus.  sound  formidable,  and  she 
w.>!  She  wao  also  "Lotte"  to  all  kind.s  ar.d 
conditions  of  men  and  women  -^ho  fought 
with  and  for  her  pollticallv  and  un  >nl- 
m  nisly  rp.'ipe<-ied  her  honestv  and  dedication 

In  a  time  when  words  like  m. oUement. 
comni.taieni  and  concern  are  rather  lightly 
tossed  abotit.  Lotte  Scharfm.in  represented 
the  re.il  thing 

She  wao  smar.er  'Inn  mixst  o!  the  peop'.e 
she  talked  with,  but  she  ne\er  made  ihen\ 
consclou.'  of  It  She  was  utterly  fa'.r  and  so 
honest  as  to  c.ire  deeply  about  the  precise 
meaning  of  her  words 

.At  the  tune  ol  her  death  yesterday  morn- 
lug,  she  w.is  approaching  the  critical  struggle 
of  the  Leagues  long  tight  to  reduce  the  size 
of  the  House  of  Represenlailves  She  said 
she  thought  the  Lcagtie  was  going  to  win, 
and  you  knew  she  meant  it.  because  she 
always  meant  It  She  was  a  pohMclan  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  and  her  word  was 
good 

Speaker  David  M  Bartley.  her  constant 
adTersary  Ln  this  fight,  said  of  her.  She  was 
•  dedicated  and  diligent  person  and  the 
League  and  Massachusetts  are  poorer  '  An- 
other one  of  her  opponents  on  the  Issue  said 
It  shorter,  and,  perh.ips.  better  She  w.n  a 
great  gal  '" 


NATION  S  SCHOOL  FINANCIAL 
CRISIS 

'  Mr  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  (or  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matters 

Mr  MADDEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it 
IS  a  great  interest  to  the  Members  of 
Congress,  both  of  the  House  and  partic- 
ularly our  colleagues  in  the  other  body 
who  are  this  afternoon  voting  on  the 
education  appropriation  bill  for  the  com- 
ing year  to  know  that  there  are  a  number 
of  school  .strikes  over  the  Nation  caused 
by  the  deplorable  lack  of  funds  to  edu- 
cate the  multimilllons  of  American  chil- 
dren of  school  age. 

Today  is  the  10th  day  of  a  school  strike 
existing  in  the  city  of  Gary,  Ind  Approx- 
imately 48.500  students  have  been  de- 
prived of  any  educational  training  since 
January  10,  In  a  telephone  conversa- 
tion a  few  minutes  ago  with  Gordon 
McAndrew,  superintendent  of  the  school 
system  of  Gar>',  he  informed  me  that 
several  meetings  have  taken  place  be- 
tween the  school  oCQcials  and  the  various 
unions  demanding  increa^d  wages  for 
the  Gary  schoolteachers  No  decLslon  is 
looked  for  m  the  immediate  future. 

Gary.  Ind  is  one  of  hundreds  of 
cities,  especially  in  lartte  urban  areas 
that  lai'lc  funds  to  properly  carry  on 
American  education  facUilles  by  reason 
of  inflation,  hieh  ca-t  of  livm.:.  and  a 
general  breakdown  of  public  .school  fi- 
nances over  the  country    No  doubt,  un- 


less sometlung  is  done  by  the  Federal 
Gotemment  to  help  finance  this  Federal 
crisis  especially  in  metropolitan  areas, 
the  year  1970  minht  brini;  about  a  break- 
down of  our  educational  system  in  many 
localities  throughout  America. 

I  have  received  many  telegrams  from 
Indiana  a.sking  that  everythmg  be  done 
to  persuade  the  executive  department  to 
cooperate  with  Conyress  in  providing 
funds  for  American  schoolchildren.  I 
wish  to  hereby  read  telcRrams  I  received 
today  from  Mayor  Richard  Gordon  Hat- 
cher, of  Gary.  Ind  .  and  Gordon  McAn- 
drew. superintendent  of  schools,  asking 
Federal  aid  in  settling  this  strike  and 
also  money  to  help  the  exploding  popu- 
lation of  our  industrial  commimity  edu- 
cate the  children  in  the  crowded  school 
rooms  of  the  Indiana-Calumet  region. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  include  two  telegrams  I 
received  this  morning  on  the  Gary 
sc tiool  cii.sls: 

G*RT,    INO.. 

January  20,  1970. 
Hi'ii   Ray  Mauucn. 
Wa^'iington,  DC: 

We  have  tcxlay  sent  the  following  telegram 
to  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
f  ire  Robert  Pinch: 

"The  strike  of  public  school  teachers  In 
O.iry  Is  the  result  of  a  financial  crisis  It  la 
added  unhappy  proof  that  this  Nation  doe« 
not  have  the  monetary  resources  to  put  >80 
billion  a  year  Into  arms  and  war  and  at  the 
same  time  educate  our  children  Gary's  situ- 
ation Is  duplicated  in  many  other  clUes  and 
for  the  sjime  reasons  We  urge  you  to  Impress 
upon  the  President  that  national  priorities 
must  be  reversed.  The  billions  currently 
spent  on  war  must  be  channeled  Into  educa- 
tion, housing,  welfare,  and  other  constructive 
purposes.  DntU  that  happens  local  funds  are 
not  sufficient  to  meet  our  needs  therefore 
we  request  that  you  allocate  emergency 
funds  to  Oary.  so  we  can  meet  the  wage  de- 
mands of  our  teachers  which  negotiators 
have  already  agreed  are  Justified.  May  we 
.vsk  your  support  In  this  action." 
Gordon  McANoaiw, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

RICHARD     G.     HATCHm. 

Mayor. 

Bloom  INCTON,  Ind., 

January  IS,  1970. 
Hon   Ray  J   Madden, 
Houte  Office  Building. 
Wafliiugton.  DC  : 

Priority  lor  education  In  'United  States 
siiould  be  esubllshed  now  If  called  upon 
urge  your  vote  for  veto  override  on  HJl. 
mil 

Raymond  S.  BinxEa, 
Eifcutne    Secretary.    Indiana    Confer' 
ence    of    Higher    Education,    Indiana 
Cnnertity. 


MIDDLE  EAST  POLICY 

1  Mr.  FISH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FISH,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  most 
pleased  to  join  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  concerned  with  the 
change  in  our  foreign  policy  with  regard 
to  the  Middle  East  and  particularly  with 
our  position  vis-a-vls  Israel  and  the  face- 
to-face  negotiations  between  Israel  and 
her  Arab  neighbors  Many  of  us  believe 
face-to-face  negotiations  Is  the  only  way 
lasting  peace  will  come  to  this  area  of  the 
world 

With    the    announcement    this    past 
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weekend  of  continued  hostilities,  air  at- 
tacks, commando  raids,  and  artillery 
shelling.  It  Is  most  timely  that  a  resolu- 
tion clarifying  American  policy  was  In- 
troduced January  19,  the  first  day  of  this 
session  of  Congress, 

It  Is  a  simple  resolution  that  very  clear- 
ly eays: 

Tlie  House  of  Representatives  affirms  the 
Ion,;  standing  United  States  policy  calling 
lor  direct  face-to-face  negotiations  between 
the   government   of   the   nations   Involved. 

This  is  consistent  with  the  1969  decla- 
ration by  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress: 

The  United  States  should  oppose  all  pres- 
sures upon  Israel  to  withdraw  prematurely 
and  unconditionally  from  any  of  the  ter- 
ritories which  Israel  now  administers. 

In  addition,  I  am  writing  a  letter  to 
Secretary  Rogers  expressing  my  concern 
over  our  apparent  change  in  policy. 

For  the  Information  of  my  colleagues 

I  insert  In  the  Record  a  copy  of   my 

December  17.   1969,  letter  to  Secretary 

Rogers: 

December  17,  1969. 

Hon.  W'lLUAM  P.  Rogers, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  There  are  aspects  of 
the  premature  American  evacuation  of  the 
US,  Air  Force  Wheelus  Base  In  Libya  that 
have  aroused  my  concern. 

As   you   know.   Mr,    Secretary,   the   recent 

leftist  coup  in  Libya  represented  the  seizure 

of  power  by  a  clique  friendly  to  the  Soviet 

Union  and  antagonistic  to  the  United  States. 

_  It    Is    my    understanding    that    the    United 

^  .  States  had  a  contractual  agreeineut  to  use 

X   J  the    Wheelus    Base    until    the   end   of    1971. 

■yet   two   years   ahead    of   schedule   the   new 

leftist  Libyan   regime   Is   arbitrarily   kicking 

us  out, 

Mr.  Secretary.  I  think  it  should  be  clarified 
if  the  Executive  Department  Intends  to  In- 
form the  Congress  and  to  consult  with  us  on 
the  steps  taken  to  assure  that  strategic  In- 
stallations and  equipment  are  not  aban- 
doned for  possible  Soviet  use  at  Wheelus. 
Have  such  steps  been  taken?  If  so,  I  respect- 
fully request  to  know  In  specific  the  provi- 
sions for  removal  of  radar  facilities,  work- 
shops, meteorological  Installations,  defense 
systems,  and  anything  else  that  might  be  of 
use  to  the  Soviet  Union, 

Since  Soviet  units,  naval  and  air,  have 
used  bases  In  Egypt,  Syria.  Yemen,  and  Al- 
geria. It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  Rus- 
sian military  forces  will  have  access  to 
Wheelus.  As  you  know,  the  defense  fundaof 
the  United  States  are  restricted  by  economy 
needs.  The  Wheelus  facilities  cost  us  hun- 
dreds of  millions.  Since  Libya  Is  prematurely 
cancelling  its  contractual  obligations,  I  am 
sure  you  agree  that  we  should  not  abandon 
anything  of  value  for  leftist  military  use. 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  that  'Wheelus 
was  the  most  important  training  facility  for 
our  Air  Force  outside  the  United  States.  It 
was  important  for  our  NATO  squadrons  and 
a  key  factor  In  the  defense  of  free  world 
Interests  In  the  Mediterranean.  We  may  not 
be  able  to  retain  a  presence  at  'Wheelus.  But 
at  least  we  should  not  present  the  Libyan 
leftlsU  with  a  "give-away"  worth  hundreds 
of  millions. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  would  Uke  to  be 
able  to  Inform  constituents  who  served  at 
Wheelus — and  have  raised  questions — on 
whether  we  are  not  In  our  rights  to  destroy, 
if  necessary  by  demolition,  such  facilities 
built  by  us  that  could  be  used  by  the  Rtjs- 
Bians  or  leftist  military  forces.  My  constitu- 
ents are  thinking  of  the  Jeopardy  created  for 
the   United   States   Sixth   Fleet    which    re- 


mains exposed  In  the  Mediterranean,  already 
harassed  and  shadowed  by  Soviet  naval  and 
air  units  based  In  Arab  states.  W. 

I  would  deeply  appreciate  an  unclassified 
answer  becatise  I  feel  that  my  constituents 
are  entitled  to  know  how  the  government 
disposes  of  military  installations  financed  by 
their  taxes — especially  in  a  situation  in- 
volving oiw  security  and  national  self- 
respect. 

With  assurances  of  hlfthest  personal  re- 
gards. 

Sincerely . 

Hamilton  Fish.  Jr., 
Member  c/  Co'igrcss. 

I  believe  we  in  Congress,  tlie  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  people,  and. 
yes,  of  the  Israelis  whom  we  have  sup- 
ported In  the  past,  deserve  a  full  and 
complete  and  immediate  explanation  of 
our  apparent  change  in  policy  and  our 
handling  of  the  Wheelus  Air  Force  Base 
affair. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  a 
full-scale  open  public  inquiry  into  these 
matters  be  conducted  by  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 


FUNDS  FOR  COMBATING  CRIME 

(Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come the  armouncement  by  Attorney 
General  Mitchell  yesterday  of  the  dis- 
tribution by  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  of  Federal  funds 
to  State  and  local  governments  for  plan- 
ning and  action  programs  to  combat 
crime.  The  Justice  Department  is  to  be 
commended  for  Its  prompt  work  In  trans- 
lating the  fiscal  year  1970  appropriation 
for  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration Into  meaningful  grants 
with  which  the  States  and  localities  can 
deal.  I  am  especially  pleased  with  the 
sevenfold  increase  in  funds  for  planning 
and  action  grants  over  those  awarded  In 
fiscal  year  1969.  My  own  State  of  Il- 
linois will  this  year  receive  In  excess  of 
$10  million  in  law  enforcement  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fiscal  year  1970  ap- 
propriation of  $268  million  for  the  LEAA, 
Is  a  great  deal  of  money.  It  is  especially 
a  great  deal  of  money  for  government  to 
spend  during  a  period  of  serious  Infla- 
tion. However,  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
problem  of  crime  in  America  demands 
solution.  As  Attorney  General  Mitchell 
himself  stated  in  an  address  to  the  Re- 
publican Governors'  Association  in  De- 
cember: 

Something  has  gone  terribly  wrong  in 
America,  p&rtlcularly  In  the  criminal  jtis- 
tlce  system — the  police,  the  courts,  and  cor- 
rections. Police  do  not  prevent  enough  crime 
.  .  .  courts  are  so  clogged  .  .  .  that  felony 
defendants  frequently  are  not  brought  to 
trial  until  a  year  or  two  after  arrest.  Cor- 
rections Is  falling  m  Its  great  task  of  pro- 
tecting society  while  rehabilitating  oflTenders. 

Criminal  Justice  is  a  huge  operation  in 
America.  There  are,  after  all.  50  States, 
some  18,000  cities  and  3,000  coimties  in 
this  country,  all  with  a  stake  in  crime 
prevention.  If  the  Federal  Govenmient  is 
to  provide  help,  funds  must  be  author- 


ized and  appropriated  promptly  by  the 
Congress,  distributed  promptly  to  the 
States  and  utilized  wisely  at  the  local 
level.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  I  expect  to  be  working 
early  this  year  on ''a  new  authorization 
for  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration that  will  add  greatly  to  the 
funds  available  for  that  agency.  I  am 
certain  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary understands  the  urgent  need,  and 
I  am  equally  certain  that  the  Members 
of  this  House  share  the  committee's  con- 
cei^n  and  imderstanding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  money  which  was 
appropriated  for  LEAA  in  the  past  has 
been  well  spent.  All  50  States  have  de- 
veloped comprehensive  law  enforcement 
improvement  plans  and  each  is  using  its 
share  for  the  kinds  of  projects  it  finds 
particularly  necessary.  Illinois,  for  ex- 
ample, is  using  some  of  its  1969  grant  to 
develop  new  programs  to  control  or- 
ganized crime  and  for  public  education 
programs  concerning  narcotics.  Other 
States  are  strengthening  their  prosecu- 
tors' oCQces,  improving  police  training 
and  selection,  training  juvenile  court 
staffs,  and  creating  new  police  communi- 
cations systems. 

Encouraged  by  the  Federal  entry  into 
the  field  of  law  enforcement,  my  State  of 
Illinois  is  making  expenditures  for  crimi- 
nal justice  far  beyond  that  necessary  to 
meet  its  commitment  to  the  LEAA.  A 
total  of  $7.5  million  was  appropriated  by 
the  State  for  fiscal  year  1970  for  use  in 
criminal  justice  improvement.  Accord- 
ing to  a  statement  of  John  F.  X.  Irving, 
executive  director  of  the  Illinois  Law 
Enforcement  Commission,  $5  million  out 
of  the  total  of  $7.5  million,  is  being  allo- 
cated for  the  following  seven  major  pro- 
grams, which  will  be  funded  exclusively 
with  State  fimds: 

First,  training  opportunities  for  crimi- 
nal justice  personnel  including  police, 
probation  and  parole  ofiBcers,  institu- 
tional staff,  school  giiidance  counselors 
and  others  who  work  in  the  system: 

Second,  creation  of  a  4-year  College 
of  PoUce  Science,  Law  Enforcement,  and 
Corrections ; 

Third,  expansion  throughout  the  State 
of  the  embryonic  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies data  system  into  a  total  automated 
criminal  justice  information  exchange 
system; 

Fourth,  a  crime  statistics  center  for 
data  gathering: 

Fifth,  creation  of  five  satellite  crime 
laboratories — the  State  now  has  two — 
plus  10  crime  scene  units  and  five  poly- 
graph operators,  thereby  making  the 
most  scientific  techniques  for  analyzing 
evidence  and  crime  scene  coverage 
readily  available  to  all  law  enforcement 
agencies; 

Sixth,  installation  of  emergency  radio 
imits  in  most  patrol  cars;  and 

Seventh,  development  of  intensive 
local  police-community  relations  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  announcement  by  the 
Attorney  General  yesterday  of  the  fiscal 
year  1970  grants  to  the  States  makes 
mention  also  of  the  research  and  devel- 
bpment  arms  of  LEAA.  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Law  Enforcement  and  Crim- 
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Inal  Justice.  As  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment in  the  Hou-ie  to  establi-^h  the  In- 
sti'-ite  It  was  my  expectation  that 
throu^ih  grants,  studies,  research,  and  the 
co'.itcnon  and  di.vsemination  of  nifor- 
ma-:  .n.  the  Institute  would  ^erve  as  the 
foc.tl  pouit  for  advancing  modern  tech- 
niQu-^s  for  conibattinij  crime  I  am 
pleaded  .so  fai  with  the  progress  of  the 
Inotitute  and  although  funds  for  its 
support  have  been  somewhat  hnuted  I 
am  hopeful  that  m  the  coming  year  we 
will  reconnize  the  need  for  t-reater  sup- 
port for  the  research  and  development 
a.-pect-i  of  the  attack  on  crime. 

The  Institute  >  research  program  for 
fiscal  yt.ir  19T0  encompas.>es.  ainonR 
others,  the  following  areas  of  inquiry: 
Fir^t  new  equipment  and  improved  com- 
munications for  police  forces:  second, 
development  of  automated  identification 
procedures  and  voice  print  Identifica- 
tion third,  studies  of  organized  criminal 
activity,  and.  fourth,  what  has  tradi- 
tionally been  called  'white  collar  crime  " 

Mr  Speaker,  again  I  congratulate  the 
Jus'ice  Department  for  its  prompt  ac- 
tion The  States  must  now  proceed  with 
the  wise  and  careful  use  of  their  grants 
Meanwhile,  we  in  the  Congress  must  be- 
gin preparations  for  an  increased  Fed- 
eral role  of  cooperation  and  coordination 
for  fiscal  year  1971 


THE  NEED  FOR  ASSISTANCE  TO 
THE  EDUCATIONALLY  DISADVAN- 
TAGED 

Tlie  SPEAKER  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  Hou.se  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  'Mr  Pfbkins'  is  recognized 
for  60  nrunutes 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Speaker,  a.ssuming 
that  the  HEW  apt>ropriation  bill  is  ve- 
toed— and  I  for  one  certamly  hope  that 
the  President  will  not  veto  the  bill — but 
assuming  it  is.  I  hjpe  the  Members  will 
read  the  hearings  that  were  conducted 
la.'^t  year  on  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  and  particularly  the 
testimony  on  the  impacted  areas  legisla- 
tion 

Mr  Speaker.  I  learned  last  week  that 
a  systematic  campaign  wais  apparently 
being  developed  to  discredit  the  conduct 
of  education  programs  under  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Reckless  charges  are  l)eing  made  that 
title  I  fimds  are  not  reaching  the  children 
for  whom  Congress  intended  the  pro- 
grams to  operate. 

When  this  was  first  brought  to  my 
attention.  I  immediately  contacted  a 
large  nimiber  of  school  superintendents 
from  each  State  In  order  to  get  the  facts 
from  the  actual  school  program  operat- 
ing level  The  results  which  I  will  be 
sharing  with  my  colleasjues  from  day  to 
day  Indicate  these  charges  are  indeed 
reckless  and  without  foundation  The 
questionnaires  have  been  returned  m  the 
Isuit  several  days,  so  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  this  Ls  the  most  recent  In- 
formation available  upon  which  to  eval- 
uate title  I. 

The  data  shows  that  North.  South. 
East,  and  West,  title  I  funds  are  effec- 
tively beln«  employed  to  make  great 
Improvements  In  the  achievement  of  ed- 
ucationally   disadvantaged    youngsters. 


My  inquiries  disclose  without  exception 
that  the  only  serious  limitation  on  pro- 
gram effectiveness  at  this  time  relates 
to  the  matter  of  funding. 

Almost  without  exception  reporting 
school  dk-tncts  express  an  urgent  need 
for  more  funds  than  are  allocated  Also, 
there  Ls  universal  concern  over  Uie  delay 
in  allocating  funds  to  educational 
ai;encie.N 

A.S  of  this  afternoon  I  have  received 
re.spofLses  Irom  school  admiiu.vtratoi.-> 
representing  .school  di.strtits  serving 
1,035,107  children,  of  which  approxi- 
mately 172.940  ate  li.e  benefii  laries  of 
title  I  programs 

In  fart,  u  was  not  ur.co;nmon  for 
school  administrators  to  re.spond  in  con- 
nection with  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams that  the  title  I  projeci-s  were  the 
most  efTectue  Federal   projects 

As  the  school  superintendent  in  San 
Jose.  Calif  .  put  it: 

Our  Tl'/.e  I  proKr.inis  are  urgeully 
needed-  only  one-third  oj  the  elementary 
and  none  of  the  seooud.iry  school  cluldren 
who  need  the  services  of  the  proJei.'t»  «re  re- 
cei\  ui<  them 

As  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs 
his  comment  was  an  emphatic: 

Yes  — and  we  h.»ve  te.st  dit.i  to  prove  It 
We  can  document  who  la  being  served,  that 
the  services  are  efTecMve  and  ran  .show  com- 
muni!y  .•swpport  lor  exp.iii.slun 

The  nature  of  my  inquiry  with  the 
school  administrators  as  will  be  reflected 
by  the  questionnaires  I  shall  place  in 
the  record  show  a  steady  decline  year 
to  year  in  the  amount  of  the  title  I  grant 
for  such  school  district. 

The  amount  of  funds  provided  by  the 
House-approved  conference  report  on 
H  R.  13111  will  not  permit  any  great 
forward  movement  In  these  title  I  pro- 
grams but  will  simply  restore  them  to 
their  operating  levels  of  1968,  a  point  of 
funding  which  school  administrators 
universally  Indicate  Is  rockbottom  es- 
sential I  want  my  colleagues  to  note  the 
steaov  decline  in  the  total  amount  of 
the  grant  to  each  school  district  since  fis- 
cal year  1968.  which  the  answers  to  the 
questionnaire  .show 

Even  with  the  amounts  provided  In 
H  R  13111.  title  I  of  the  ElemenUry  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  will  be  sub- 
stantially les.>  than  50  i>eiccnt  funded 

I  think  that  it  Is  tragic  that  at  this 
pai:uu!ar  ume  we  should  be  debating 
the  override  of  the  Presidential  veto  of 
fund.s  which  only  fund  these  education 
proiiiams  at  something  less  than  50  per- 
cent. We  should  be  debating'  the  full 
fundinir  of  education  programs 

Mr  MADDEN  Mr  Speaker,  w:ll  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  PERKINS  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Indiana 

Mr  MADDEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, the  chairman  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  for  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress to  the  serious  educational  crisis  our 
Nation  IS  facinu-  U)day.  A  few  momenus 
ago  I  spoke  to  the  House  Members 
about  the  .school  strike  that  Is  now  tak- 
ing pla^e  in  Gary.  Ind  That  is  merely 
one  of  .several  school  strikes  taking  place 
over    the  Nation    because    of    Inflation 


and  the  high  cost  of  living  and  the  low 
salary  of  the  teachina  profession. 

About  72  percent  of  the  Nations  pop- 
ulation now  resides  In  the  metropolitan 
areas,  the  property  owners  of  the  city 
areas  cannot  endure  the  heavy  tax  load 
on  their  home.s — cost  of  living  and  the 
added  school  tax  load 

When  the  President  of  the  United 
States  threatens  to  knock  out  $1  billion 
and  a  couple  hundred  million  from  the 
school  budget,  he  is  defying  all  the 
principles  of  the  educational  proce.sses 
that  American  fathers  and  mothers  hold 
for  the  hopes  of  educating  tlieir  chil- 
dren 

I  do  not  know  how  long  the  schcol 
.stnke  will  last  in  Gary,  but  it  Ls  cau.sed 
by  the  increase  in  population  coming 
Into  that  industrial  area.  Large  farm 
corporations  over  the  country  are  buy- 
ing up  millions  of  acres  of  farmland 
In  all  sections  of  our  Nation  and  are 
driving  tenants  off  the  farms  into  the 
cities. 

These  tenants  have  to  go  Into  the 
metropolitan  areas  with  their  families 
to  get  work.  That  has  been  happening 
ever  since  this  $3 '2  billion  farm  subsidy 
has  been  inflicted,  one  might  say.  on  the 
Federal  taxpayer.  Today  there  are  thou- 
sands of  mammoth  farm  operators  col- 
lecting millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
from  the  Federal  Government  for  idle 
land.  These  tenants  go  Into  Chicago, 
Los  Angeles.  New  York,  Gary,  Ham- 
mond. Indianapolis,  Minneapolis,  and 
New  Orleans,  and  so  forth.  They  have 
no  place  else  to  go. 

This  administration  seems  to  uphold 
that  great  corporate  farm  racket  of  a 
$3.5  billion  subsidy  being  paid  to  rich 
corporation  farmers  to  buy  up  land  and 
leave  most  of  it  Idle  and  then  be  reim- 
bursed by  the  Government. 

I  believe  this  Is  one  of  the  great  Issues 
we  will  confront  In  the  campaign  this 
year.  If  tlie  President  vetoes  this  school 
bill  to  save  $12  billion  added  to  what 
he  submitted — I  want  to  say  It  Is  a 
shocking  situation,  and  tlie  American 
people  this  November  will  rise  up  and 
reflect  their  minds  at  the  polls.  Tlie 
leaders  in  Washington  should  know  tliat 
tlie  one  thing  American  mothers  and 
fathers  will  not  tolerate  is  Federal  econ- 
omy at  the  expense  of  the  schoolchildren 
of  the  Nation 

Mr.  PERKINS  Let  me  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  for  his  statement. 
I  can  assure  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  that  we  are  strangling 
education  almost  to  the  p>oint  of  de- 
struction not  only  In  the  metropolitan 
areas  he  describes  but  also  In  the  rural 
areas  of  America. 

Only  2  years  ago  tlie  gentleman  from 
Muinesota  'Mr  Quiei  and  I  and  others, 
took  concerted  action  because  of  great 
deticiences  in  vocational  education  fimd- 
Ing  At  that  time  we  had  nn  authoriza- 
tion for  only  about  $260  million.  Because 
of  the  great  need,  we  more  than  tripled 
authorizations  for  vocational  education 
in  1968  Now  we  are  trying  to  operate  the 
vocational  schpols  on  practically  the 
same  appropriation,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  have  earmarked  40  percent  of 
the  appropriation  for  entirely  new  pro- 
sr.^m.-  of  vocational  education   for  the 
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physically  handicapped,  the  disadvan- 
taged, and  at  the  post-secondary  leveL 
As  a  result,  imless  we  do  something  about 
approving  right  now  the  additional  vo- 
cational-educational fimds  in  HH.  13111 
States  will  have  to  cut  out  or  greatly  re- 
duce ongoing  vocational  programs. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  raised  an  Interesting  point 
about  rural  students  who  move  to  the 
cities.  Under  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  where  the 
greatest  amount  of  the  elementary  and 
secondary  education  aid  comes,  those 
children  are  still  coiuited  in  the  rural 
areas,  and  many  move  from  the  rural 
areas.  That  is  one  of  the  things  which 
Is  wrong  with  title  I  of  the  ESEA.  The 
children  have  moved  to  the  cities.  If  they 
are  on  welfare  and  the  welfare  payments 
are  above  $2,000  they  are  counted  now. 

There  are  counties  of  the  country  where 
the  children  have  left  and  it  is  pretty 
hard  to  find  them  to  spend  the  money 
on.  This  is  one  of  the  problems  under 
title  I.  It  has  not  concentrated  on  the 
children  with  the  most  severe  problems. 

We  have  seen  criticisms  from  various 
organizations — the  NAACP  made  one 
recently — that  the  money  was  not  going 
to  the  children  it  was  intended  for.  I 
believe  there  would  be  much  stronger 
support  in  the  administration,  too,  if 
title  I  of  ESEA  were  actually  concen- 
trated on  those  who  need  it,  and  the  re- 
sults would  come  back  to  us  on  the 
evaluation  that  the  money  was  wisely 
spent. 

This  is  going  to  be  solved  for  the  cities 
under  title  I  of  ESEA. 

I  know  that  one  can  get  all  kinds  of 
comments  from  school  administrators 
who  receive  the  money.  They  would  like 
to  continue  to  receive  the  money,  and 
will  always  claim  it  was  wisely  expended. 
One  of  the  problems  we  have  is  that  the 
evaluation  results  have  not  shown  to  us 
that  that  money  brought  the  kind  of  im- 
provement in  education  which  is  needed. 

It  is  better  now  than  it  was  in  the  first 
years,  because  In  the  first  years  the 
schools  had  to  spend  more  money  and 
many  of  them  put  their  money  into 
equipment.  The  reason  for  that  was  the 
equipment  men,  the  salesmen,  came  to 
them  and  said:  "Have  you  used  up  your 
allotment  yet?"  The  school  administrator 
said:  "No.  We  have  not  figured  out  a  pro- 
gram as  yet  to  spend  it  on."  So  the 
equipment  men  said:  "We  have  a  pro- 
gram here  where  you  can  buy  this  equip- 
ment." In  that  way  a  tremendous  amount 
of  these  funds  was  used  for  equipment  in 
the  first  year  rather  than  for  programs. 
That  is  why  we  got  into  difficulty  in  this 
respect.  There  is  no  way  that  the  State 
can  concentrate  the  money  in  those  areas 
where  It  Is  most  needed,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Madden)  Indlceited. 
There  Ls  no  way  under  the  formula  that 
we  can  do  it.  There  is  a  tremendous 
problem,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  and  I  and 
others  on  the  committee  must  work  out  a 
solution  to  if  elementary  and  secondary 


education  Is  to  be  as  effective  a  program 
as  we  want  it  to  be.  We  do  not  want  the 
program  cut  back  if  the  money  is  not 
used  as  effectively  as  it  should  have 
been.  We  made  a  mistake  when  the  ad- 
ministration could  not  get  $25  million 
for  an  experimental  program  to  run  it 
effectively.  We  made  a  mistake  when  the 
administration  could  not  get  money  for 
the  dropout  program,  because  both  of 
tliose  programs  worked  on  the  causes  of 
the  difficulties  of  education  where  some 
people  end  up  as  functional  Illiterates 
when  they  finish  their  formal  educational 
training.  I  hope  that  we  can  work  with 
the  administration  so  that  as  a  result  of 
this  we  can  move  toward  what  I  think 
should  be  our  goal,  which  is  about  a 
quarter  of  the  cost  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education  being  funded 
through  the  Federal  Government.  I 
think  now  with  the  additional  money 
that  was  added  in  the  appropriation  bill. 
$1.1  billion,  that  there  Is  a  tremendous 
amount  available  that  would  not  be 
wisely  expended  if  the  administration 
were  forced  to  expend  it. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Minnesota 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
but  first  may  I  respond  and  answer  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  can  answer  him 
very  effectively  and  very  quickly. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  that  I  do 
not  know  of  any  member  on  our  commit- 
tee who  has  been  more  diligent  in  trying 
to  improve  the  educational  opportimitles 
for  the  disadvantaged  than  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota.  However,  I  think 
he  will  have  to  agree  that  we  conducted — 
and  he  sat  by  my  side  when  we  did  it — 
last  year  the  most  exhaustive  and  most 
complete  hearings  that  have  ever  been 
conducted  on  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  We  invited  people 
from  all  walks  of  life  to  testify.  There 
was  no  witness  turned  down  who  the  mi- 
nority wanted  to  bring  before  that  com- 
mittee. Any  witness  who  wanted  to  come 
before  that  committee  was  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  testify.  No  Member  of  this 
body  was  denied  the  opportunity  to  bring 
a  witness  before  the  committee.  The 
abundance  of  evidence  we  obtained  dis- 
closed that  the  chief  obstacle  was  inade- 
quate fimding  and  imtimely  authoriza- 
tions and  imtimely  appropriations.  We 
are  requiring  educators  to  row  the  title  I 
education  boat,  not  with  Just  one  oar,  but 
only  half  an  oar.  I  think  when  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  looks  at  the  sur- 
vey responses  he  will  see  the  reascm  why 
we  cannot  expect  optimum  results  when 
the  Congress  has  applied  money  too 
thinly.  And  yet  the  results  have  been 
good. 

The  title  I  formula  applies  funds  to 
school  very  effectively  on  the  basis  of 
need.  The  important  point  is  that  we  are 
only  taking  care  of  a  portion  of  the  dis- 
advantaged in  the  elementary  and  secon- 
dary schoolrooms  throughout  America 
both  in  rural  and  urban  areas  because 
of  inadequate  funding.  That  is  the  rea- 


son why  I  am  putting  in  the  Rccord,  the 
responses  of  these  people  actually  at  the 
program  operating  level  so  that  the 
Members  can  look  at  them  tomorrow  and 
the  next  day  and  the  next  day,  and  I 
hope  for  the  next  2  weeks  before  this'veto 
message  comes  up  here. 

By  that  time,  I  think  we  will  see  just 
w  hat  is  taking  place  in  the  various  school 
districts  throughout  America.  Yes,  we 
will  have  to  take  the  comments  and  as- 
sume that  the  school  people  are  giving  us 
true  facts.  I  do  not  know  who  else  to  go 
to.  I  do  not  think  we  should  tolerate  at 
this  late  hour  a  campaign  against  fimd- 
ing these  programs,  a  campaign  of 
accusations  completely  contrary  to  the 
facts  which  our  committee  has  been  sup- 
plied in  extensive  hearings  and  contrary 
to  the  most  recent  data  received  this 
week  which  I  am  placing  in  the  Record 
today  and  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
threat  by  the  President  to  veto  tlie  edu- 
cation and  health  appropriation  bill,  ap- 
proved by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans  in 
Consress,  clearly  places  the  spotlight  di- 
rectly upon  the  «lministratlons  con- 
fused views  of  this  Nations  real  needs. 

The  Congress  placed  a  high  priority 
on  health,  food,  education,  and  clean  air. 
The  Presidents  advisers,  including 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Secre- 
tai-y  Robert  Finch,  have  tried  to  mis- 
direct the  issue  and  confuse  the  realities 
of  the  situation  by  calling  this  inflation- 
ary. The  issue  is  not  inflation.  Rather, 
the  issue  is  meeting  the  needs  of  America 
for  our  children,  health  research  and 
training  medical  personnel  to  meet  our 
health  care  needs.  Obviously,  the  admin- 
istration has  decided  to  make  the  educa- 
tion and  health  programs  bear  the  major 
burden  of  the  effects  of  accelerated  infla- 
tion under  this  administration  by  asking 
for  less  for  schools  and  health.  I  do  not 
understand  what  sort  of  logic  the  admin- 
istration is  using  in  this  matter,  but  I 
cannot  believe  that  an  additional  billion 
for  schools,  libraries,  colleges,  vocational 
education,  handicapped  children,  the 
mentally  retarded  and  control  of  air  pol- 
lution is  any  more  inflationary  than  a 
billion  more  In  foreign  aid,  as  flrmly  as  I 
believe  in  foreign  aid. 

The  overall  bill  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  appropriation  bill,  carried  a 
grand  total  of  $19,747,153,000,  represent- 
ing a  reduction  from  the  budget  request 
of  $19,834,125,700.  So  the  apprc^Jriation 
is  less  than  the  budget  estimate.  Where 
does  ttie  cry  of  inflation  come  in  under 
those  circmnstances,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  reduced  reduction  in  appropria- 
tions that  were  made  by  Congress  in 
connection  with  other  bills? 

The  chief  increases  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  were 
the  Elementary  and  Seccmdary  Educa- 
tion Act  funds  frcHn  $405  million  to  $717 
million,  and  impacted  areas  assistance 
from  $202  million  to  $600  million. 
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Mr  Speaker,  assuming  that  Uie  veto 
Is  sustained  and  that  another  appropria- 
tion biU  cornea  In.  Ls  there  really  any 
doubt  but  what  the  impacted  school  area* 
a^ssistance  appropriation  will  be  In- 
creased again  to  the  $600  miUion?  There 
Is  110  question  about  that. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  various  prouianis 
carried  on  by  the  NaUonal  Institutes  of 
Health  are  also  increased  from  $1  43- 
nulUon  to  $1,550  miUion.  What  did  Uib 
Increase  include?  It  mcluded  the  Iiiiti- 
tuies  for  Cancer.  Heart.  Child  HealUi. 
Human  Development.  Eye.  Environ- 
mental Health  Sciences,  and  so  forth. 

That  Ls  what  tlie  issue  is.  it  is  not  the 
l^^sue  of  InflaUon  in  this  bill  because  the 
overall  appropriation  ls  less  than  the 
budget  estimates  of  the  administration 
Let  us  see  what  happened  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report,  and  if  it 
Is  vetoed  this  wiU  be  the  same  because 
the  \eto  would  conUin  the  provisions  of 
the  conference  report. 

On  December  23.  1969.  the  conference 
veport  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  261_to 
110     DemocraUs    voting:     For    it.     lo. 
abiamst  it.  25.   Republicai^s  voung:   For 
it   86;  against  it.  84. 
■  '=;o  what  are  those  86  Republicans  go- 
ii>ii  to  do  who  voted  for  it?  How  ere  they 
going  to  explain  it.  if  they  vote  to  sus- 
tain the  veto,  when  only  a  month  or  so 
ago    or   less    than   a   month   ago.   they 
voted  for  the  very  same  bill  In  the  con- 
ference report?  Are  they  going  to  take 
the  Inconsistent  position  of  going  up  the 
hill  a  month  ago  and  then  going  down 
the  hill  in  a  few  days  from  now  when 
the  veto  Is  made? 

So  that  the  clear  decision  follows  that 
11  is  not  InflaUon.  the  record  Is  clear 
in  that  respect  The  overaD  appropriation 
biU  Is  less  than  the  budget  estimate.  So 
that  the  Issue  of  InflaUon  Ls  an  errone- 
ous one  injected  for  the  purpose  of  tr>- 
tng  to  deceive  or  to  try  and  mislead. 

What  is  Involved   here  Ls  educaUon. 
Furthermore,  as  I  have  said.  If  a  veto  is 
sustained,  when  the  appropriation  bill 
comes  m  later,  these  very  same  item*, 
both  of  them.  wUl  be  put  back,  unless 
Uie  committee  Includes  It  in  the  appro- 
priaUon  bill.   As   I  said,  the  Impacted 
school  aid  assistonce  Is  going  to  go  back 
in  you  and  I  and  my  Republican  friend 
know  that.  So  that  the  situation  Is  rather 
very  clear  that  InflaUon  Is  not  Involved. 
So  as  I  say.  It  Is  going  to  be  very,  very 
Interesting  to  see  how  those  80-odd  Re- 
publicans who  voted  for  the  conference 
report  are  going  to  vote  if  a  veto  comes 
back. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  compliment  you  for  your 
statement.  I  agree  »ith  you  tLat  the  Issue 
here  is  rM)t  InflaUon.  the  issue  is  whether 
we  are  going  to  abandon  many  worthy 
educaUonal  programs  tiiat  we  put  on 
Uie  books  in  the  last  few  years. 

Further.  I  feel  as  you  feel  that  if  we 
ijet  the  M  RepublicAns  who  voted  for 
the  conference  report  in  the  House  that 
we  will  override  the  veto. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  genUeman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PKRKINB.  I  yield  further  to  our 
distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.    McCORMACK.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


thank  the  genUeman  for  yielding  fur- 
ther. 

At  the  very  time  our  86  Repubhcan 
friends  vot«d  for  the  conference  report 
U\ey  knew  that  there  was  the  threat  of  a 
veto,  so  their  vote  was  deliberate,  their 
vote  was  In  Uie  exercise  of  Uieir  judg- 
ment m  the  best  interests  of  education 
m  Uus  countn*.  and  in  the  best  interests 
of  medical  research  that  l';  prowded  for 
bv  appioprialion  in  the  bill. 
"  Ii  is  Boin^  to  be  ver>-  mtcresUng  to  see 
ho*  oui-  86  Republican  friends  vote,  es- 
peciallv  when  less  than  a  month  ago  they 
voted  for  the  vei-y  bill  in  the  conference 
report,  if  they  vole  to  su^jUin  the  veto, 
if  they  decide  to  do  so.  So  it  wiU  be  most 
interesting  to  see  how  they  are  somg  to 
vote  if  the  bill  Ls  vetoed  and  sent  back 
Mr    \nCHEL    Mr.  Speaker,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr  Speaker.  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  in 
just  one  moment. 

Fiist  let  me  state  that  the  Speaker 
has  menUoned  that  this  bill,  the  HEW 
appropriation  bill.  Ls  not  inflaUonary 
and  has  stated  that  he  is  very  much 
interested  in  seeing  how  the  86  Repub- 
hcaaxs  who  voted  for  the  appropnaUon 
bill  in  the  House  will  vote  on  the  veto. 
Tlu.s  IS  not  a  parUsan  matter  I  firmly 
beheve  Uiat.  if  the  86  who  did  vote  for 
the  HEW  appropriation  conference  re- 
port will  still  vote  to  override  a  veto,  Uiat 
we  will  certainly  override  Uie  veto,  as  we 
should  do. 

Education  us  at  the  crcisroads  in  this 
ccuntrv  and.  if  we  fad  to  override,  ni 
my  jud>'ment.  we  are  going  to  tell  chil- 
dren, their  parents,  the  teachers,  and  Uie 
school  people  throughout  America  that 
Uie  Congre.ss  of  the  United  SUtes  is  not 
interested  m  education,  in  the  educa- 
Uonal problems  that  confront  them. 

If  you  travel  through  the  districts  of 
this  country— and  I  travel  through 
nune— I  feel  confident  Uiat  you  wiU  find 
Uie  people  want  us  to  make  this  money 
avaUable  for  educaUon.  It  Is  maintained 
that  we  are  in  an  inflaUonary  period, 
and  fighting  a  war;  hence.  educaUon 
spending  should  be  cut.  But  I  think  It  is 
clear  that  preserving  the  schools  and 
Strengthening  the  future  manpower  re- 
sources of  this  country  commands  the 
highest  of  spending  priorities. 

The  Congress  must  exercise  its  Inde- 
pendent judgment  and  override  the  veto. 
I  cannot  conceive  of  any  of  our  86  Re- 
publican friends  who  voted  for  the  con- 
ference report  doing  otherwise. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  niLnois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  genUeman  for  yielding. 

First.  I  Uke  Issue  with  the  genUeman 
that  we  are  cutting  the  educaUon  pro- 
grams by  the  action  which  we  foresee. 
Actually,  what  we  are  opposed  to.  and 
with  the  President,  we  are  trying  to  make 
Uie  pomt  of  the  ouUandish  increase  over 
the  budget  figure  and  over  last  years 
expenditure  level. 

In  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion a-nd  Welfare  expenditures  proposed 
by  the  Nixon  budget  were  $2,300,000,000 


over  Uie  expenditure  level  in  the  year 
1969.  Now  I  would  also  want  to  correct 
Uie  record  because,  in  Uie  distinguished 
Spesikers  remarks,  he  made  the  point  of 
our  actually  making  Uie  figure  $1  bUlion 
below  Uie  budget. 

I  tlunk.  in  all  fairness,  v^hat  we  have 
to  take  into  surcount  here  is  that  in  the 
conference  report  we  did  not  include 
forward  funding  of  $1,226,000,000  that 
wa-s  ui  Uie  budget.  So.  make  no  mistake 
about  it.  the  biU  is  still  $1  bUlion-plu.s 
o  er  ihe  Presidents  budget. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  genUeman  from 
IlliiioLs  that  In  my  judgment  we  made  a 
serious  mistake  by  not  Including  a  for- 
ward  funding  provision  In  the  bill. 

I  hope  in  the  future  we  can  do  some- 
thing about  timely  authorizaUons  and 
tirielv  aopropriatlons.  Tlieie  is  only  one 
thing  that  stands  in  the  way  of  obteln- 
uig  optimum  results  from  Federal  edu- 
caUon dollai-s  and  that  is  untimely  au- 
ihonzations  and  appropriations. 

But  I  want  to  pick  up  just  Uiree  or 
four  of  these  questionnaires  and  take 
them  as  Uiey  come  to  refute  the  state- 
ment of  the  genUeman  from  Illinois  that 
ue  are  funding  at  the  same  level. 

The  first  quesUonnaire  Ls  from  OrvlUe 
M  Bailey,  of  Lauderdale  County.  Flor- 
ence Ala.  They  received  $297,201  In  1968 
This  LS  the  way  all  of  these  nm.  In  1969. 
Uiey  received  $272,607.  In  1970  they 
dropped  down  to  $245,349.  If  we  permit 
the  administration's  viewpoint  to  sUnd 
I  asked: 

What  •ddUlonal  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
etrecUvely  applv  to  your  ilUe  1  programa  in 
the  n«?al  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

That  was  the  second  question. 

Answer;  1970,  they  need  $55,000  more. 
.Gnawer:  1971.  H55.000  more. 

The  forward  funding  provision  should 
have  been  in  the  biU  for  $2  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1971  to  let  Uie  school  people 
in  this  country  know  that  we  intend  to  do 
something  for  educaUon. 

I  could  go  on  and  on.  The  second  ques- 
Uonnaiie  Is  from  Tucson.  Ariz..  Thomas 
L  Lee  superintendent.  There  appears  the 
number  of  children,  which  contradicts 
what  the  genUeman  from  MinnesoU 
said  the  quesUon  he  raised.  We  go  on 
down  to  the  quesUon  as  to  the  amount 
they  received.  In  1968.  In  Tucson.  Ariz., 
the  amount  received  was  $838,368.76.  In 
1969  $775,634:  In  1970.  there  was  a  cut- 
back of  a  third— $666,121. 

What  I  am  trying  to  get  across  Is  Uiat 
we  should  fund  these  programs  to  the 
1968  level,  and  that  Is  all  we  wUl  be  do- 
ing when  we  override  the  President's 
veto  I  am  most  hopeful  that  we  will  do  It. 
I  am  sure  the  genUeman  from  Illinois 
will  review  these  questionnaires  and  see 
how  we  are  starving  the  same  number  of 
chUdren  for  1970  compared  with  1968. 
and  that  Ls  the  reas<«i  that  we  need  this 
money. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Why  does  the  genUeman 
leave  out  the  year  1969? 

Mr  PERKINS.  I  do  not  leave  out  the 
year  1969.  In  1969  there  was  a  reducUon 
below  1968.  In  every  inatance  you  wul 
find  that  is  so  In  respect  to  1969. 
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Mr.  MICHEL.  I  did  not  hear  any  ob- 
jecUon  of  the  gentleman 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  do  not  want  to  beg 
the  question  with  the  gentleman,  but  you 
will  find  the  figure  for  1969.  I  invite  you 
to  review  the  questionnaires,  which  con- 
tradict your  statement. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mimiesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Is  there  anj'  question  in  the 
questionnaire  which  would,  through  the 
answers,  tell  us,  or  any  other  informa- 
tion that  the  gentleman  has,  as  to  the 
number  of  children  pertlclpaUng  in  title 
I  projects  who  can  now  read  up  to  grade 
.  level  or  at  a  higher  grade  level  than  they 

1^  did  before? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  You  will  find  in  many 
of  these  quesUonnaires  statements  of 
where  children  have  taken  tests  and 
they  show  the  advantages  that  are  flow- 
ing from  the  money  that  is  coming  Into 
the  school  districts.  That  question  is  di- 
rectly put  in  all  of  these  questionnaires, 
and  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota will  certainly  be  interested  in  the 
answers. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman, 
if  he  will  yield  further,  that  I  looked  over 
some  of  the  replies  and  I  have  not  seen 
as  yet — maybe  there  are  some — where 
children  are  now  reading  up  to  grade 
level. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  These  are  new  ques- 
tionnaires. I  prepared  the  questions 
when  I  was  in  here  about  10  days  ago, 
and  they  are  just  commencing  to  come 
bcu:k. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Will  the  gentleman  read  the 
quesUon  he  asked  as  to  the  change  in 
the  educational  accomplishments  of  the 
students  because  of  Federal  programs? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
the  time,  because  the  accomplishments 
are  all  set  out  in  these  questionnaires. 

Sometimes  there  will  be  an  extra  page. 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is  going  to  be 
really  informed  when  he  reads  these 
questioimalres. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  am  not  asking  the  gentle- 
man to  read  the  answers,  which  may  run 
a  page  or  so,  but  I  am  asking  the  genUe- 
man to  read  the  questions,  which  must 
be  quite  short. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  vrtll  read  the  ques- 
tions. Here  is  one,  from  OrviUe  M.  Bailey, 
that  I  referred  to  a  while  ago: 

Question :  How  many  chUdren  In  your  dis- 
trict are  benefiting  from  education  programs 
funded  under  Title  I  of  BSEA? 

Answer:  To  a  limited  extent  all  pupils  In 
our  system,  (8.491)  are  benefiting  from  Title 
I  activities,  however,  approximately  1,825 
pupils  are  Involved  with  concentrated  activi- 
ties, primarily  remedial  reading. 

Question :  What  is  the  ADA  In  your  school 
district  grades  K-127 

Answer:  For  1968-69  school  year  97906.61, 
for  4th  month  1969-70  school  year  (ending 
December  S,  1969)   •7941.59. 

Question:  What  was  the  amount  of  your 
ESEA  Title  I  grant  In  each  of  the  following 
fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $297,201,  1969  $272,607,  1970 
$245,349. 

Question:  What  additional  funds.  If  any. 
could  you  effectively  apply  to  your  TlUe  I 
programs  In  fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above 
the  present  level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year 
1971? 


Answer:   1070  $55,000,   1071  $156,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
TlUe  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  at  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:   Tes,  see  attached  sheet. 

QuesUon:  Recent  bearings  In  Washington 
disclosed  that  inadequate  funding  was  the 
greatest  obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effec- 
tively reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others 
now  contend  that  we  cannot  eSecUvely  uti- 
lize extra  fimds  contained  In  the  HEW  Ap- 
propriation Bill  because  the  funds  are  be- 
ing misdirected  and  are  not  reaching  the  dis- 
advantaged contemplated  under  TlUe  I  ESEA. 
Your  brief  comment  on  these  contentions 
would  be  appreciated. 

Comment:  See  attached  sheet. 

I  am  sure  all  Members  will  be  enlight- 
ened when  they  read  the  answers  to  these 
questionnaires. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Gpeaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  PE31KINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Ml-.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman 
never  asked  then  speclflcally  about  the 
reading  capability  of  students  before 
tiUe  I  projects  began  or  those  capabili- 
ties afterward?  Unless  children  learn  how 
to  read  better  than  they  did  before,  they 
continue  to  be  Timctlonally  illiterate. 
That  is  really  the  key. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  asked  the  direcc  ques- 
tion as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
grams, and  many  of  the  questionnaires 
go  into  detail,  many  of  them  do  not  dis- 
cuss it  at  length,  but  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tlemen will  be  interested  in  these  answers 
as  to  the  effectiveness  of  these  programs. 
That  \s  the  question  I  put  to  them 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  jdeld  further,  can  the  genUe- 
man specify  anything  that  was  stated  in 
any  of  those  questionnaires  which  indi- 
cated the  students  are  now  better  off 
than  they  were  before  as  far  as  educa- 
tional achievements? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes,  questionnaire 
after  questionnaire  makes  that  com- 
pletely cleari 

Mr.  QUIE.  Can  the  gentleman  cite 
one? 

Mr.  PEKKINS.  I  will  not  take  the 
time,  but  I  am  sure  they  will  be  in  the 
Record.  I  will  see  that  they  get  Into  the 
Record,  and  the  gentleman  is  going  to  be 
interested  in  the  accomplishments  and 
the  fact  that  the  students  are  better  off 
as  a  result  of  the  legislation  and  these 
programs. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  should  think  the  gentle- 
man could  quote  one  anyway. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  There  Is  one  thing  the 
questionnaire  does  make  clear,  that  the 
students  are  getting  results. 

Mr.  QUIE.  But  in  which  way? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Upward. 

Mr.  QUIE.  To  do  what? 

Mr.  PE31KINS.  Insofar  as  educational 
opportunities  are  concerned. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Which  way  is  it  shown? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  is  going  upward. 

Mr.  QinE.  What  are  they  able  to  do 
now  they  could  not  do  before? 

Mr.  PEaiKINS.  The  gentleman  will 
read  these  quesUonnaires. 

I  know  some  people  contend  that  the 
programs  have  been  ineffecUve,  but 
these  questionnaires  clearly  refute  the 
argument  of  ineffectiveness  that  some 


people  want  to  advance,  and  the  hear- 
ings completely  refute  that  argument. 

Let  me  go  a  little  further.  We  not  only 
dwell  on  ESEA,  but  we  want  to  put  some 
data  In  the  Record  on  the  other  pro- 
grams. 

But  let  us  turn  now  from  the  field  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education  to 
other  educational  programs. 

The  receipt  of  inquiries  to  date  have 
concerned  themselves  primarily  with 
title  I.  However,  surveys  which  are  in 
process  regarding  vocational  education 
portray  a  picture  calling  for  the  quick 
approval  by  Congress  of  H.R.  13111  and 
a  funding  of  vocational  educaUon  pro- 
grams at  the  levels  provided  in  that  bill. 

As  results  of  these  surveys  are  re- 
ceived, I  will  be  sharing  them  with  my 
colleagues. 

In  brief,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  crisis  in  vo- 
cational education  is  the  funding  of  on- 
going programs.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
the  1968  amendments  to  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  required  State  grants  to 
be  employed  in  several  instances  in  new 
directions  to  meet  urgent  newly  develop- 
ing needs. 

With  these  requirements  and  no  addi- 
tional ftmds,  many  essential  ongoing 
programs  will  have  to  be  cut  back  if  the 
Congress  does  not  provide  funding  at  the 
levels  specified  in  H.R.  13111  as  it  will 
go  to  the  President  this  week. 

The  situation  in  higher  education  Ls 
no  less  severe.  I  wish  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  an  article  appearing  in  yes- 
terday's edition  of  the  Chronicle  of 
Higher  Education  entitled  "Reductions 
in  Federal  Support  Force  Colleges  To 
Retrench;  Programs  Cut,  Students 
Dropped."  The  arUcle  offers  numerous 
examples  of  the  extreme  financial  stress 
and  strain  being  felt  by  institutions  of 
liigher  education,  including  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  situation  at  the  University  of 
PorUand,  where  91  students  could  not 
continue  in  college  this  year  because 
there  was  not  enough  money  to  give  them 
financial  aid.  About  255  other  students 
applied  for  help  but  could  "not  attend — 
when  we  were  unable  to  assist  them," 
the  imiversity  said. 

Letters  and  comments  I  have  received 
from  other  college  ofScials  and  student 
aid  officers  indicate  that  this  is  the  situa- 
tion on  far  too  many  campuses.  It  is  clear 
that  already  overtaxed  student  aid  pro- 
grams will  be  imable  to  meet  the  increas- 
ing requests  of  needy  college  students 
for  funds  to  finance  their  second  semes- 
ter, unless  the  level  of  fimding  for  the 
student  loan  program  as  provided  by 
H.R.  13111  Ls  approved. 

Increasing  costs  require  an  appropria- 
tion far  in  excess  of  the  level  under  which 
the  student  loan  program  Ls  presently  op- 
erating. The  difference  between  the  pres- 
ent level  and  that  contained  in  H.R.  13111 
may  mean  the  difference  of  a  college  edu- 
cation to  the  more  than  100,000  college 
students  who  will  be  unable  to  obtain 
loans  if  the  forthcoming  veto  is  sustained. 

When  it  comes  to  higher  education.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  when  we  just  briefly  con- 
sider the  financial  crisis — ^not  one  which 
Ls  predicted  but  one  which  is  now  being 
experienced — we  have  no  alternative  but 
to  insist  upon  the  minimum  funding  we 
approved  earlier  this  year  in  H.R.  13111. 
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I  am  confident  that  Uie  Houie  *iU  re- 
ject all  of  tiiese  ar^unienta  that  we  do 
not  need  the  additional  amounus  for  edu- 
cation provided  by  H  R.  13U1.  I  say  Uiat 
the  HKW  appropnauon  bill  contain.--  the 
minimum  amount  that  shjuld  be  ex- 
pended for  education  m  this  country. 

Mr  RUPPE  Mr.  Speaker,  w  ill  Uie  ;4en- 
tlt-man  yield? 

Mr  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michisan. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Uiank  the 
gentleman  very  much 

I  certainly  concur  m  your  i.ii;j;)ort  for 
education  and  in  your  support  for  these 
bills  that  have  come  before  tins  House. 
but  as  a  younger  Member  I  have  always 
been  quite  concerned  in  the  past  year  and 
In  fact  I  have  been  amazed  to  find  so 
many  people  M^ho  have  called  for  higher 
expenditures  in  tJ-.iS  field  were  amon-- 
those  voting  agamst  tax  increases  to  pay 
for  the  very  same  higher  outlays  It  .seem.=; 
to  me  that  if  one  is  to  fight  inflation,  he 
must  fight  It  on  both  fronts 

Mr  PERKINS  I  only  voted  against  one 
tax  increase  m  21  year.";  With  that  one 
exception  I  have  v  >ttd  fL>r  each  tax  in- 
crease 

Mr  RUPPE.  I  was  not  particularly  ad- 
dressing my  comments  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  but.  rather,  matting  a 
notation  on  my  part  that  many  people 
throughout  this  Hou.-^e,  and  I  have  to  say 
unfortunately  on  the  Kentleman's  side  of 
tlie  aisle,  consistently  and  in  many  cases 
have  voted  for  more  and  more  spendimr 
outlays  but  are  equally  consistent  in  their 
opposition  to  any  tax  increases  or  any 
continuation  of  taxes  to  pay  for  these 
outlays  Quite  frankly.  I  would  have  a 
much  easier  time  supporting  continued 
and  higher  education  outlays  which  I  be- 
lieve we  ought  to  meet  as  our  revenues 
are  forthcoming  so  that  we  can  match 
the  outgomg  expenditures 

Mr  PERKINS.  I  would  like  to  call  my 
dlstingxiished  conea<rue"s  attention  to  the 
questionnaires  which  contain  the  views 
of  school  administrators  who  are  most 
familiar  with  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams and  the  still  unmet  needs  in  edu- 
cation I  would  regret  to  see  any  Mem- 
ber vote  against  education  because  of  un- 
related issues  which  are  falsely  being  in- 
jected mto  the  debate  Adeqtiate  support 
of  education  Is  an  Issue  which  stands  on 
Its  own  In  my  Judgment  It  is  a  proposi- 
tion which  deserves  the  support  of  all 
Members  regardless  of  their  side  of  the 
aisle 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  California  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  >ield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  Congressman 
PiiKiifs,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
Congressman  McCoaMACK. 

During  the  Christmas  recess.  I  spoke 
with  people  In  my  district  from  all  walks 
of  bfe — not  just  educators,  not  just 
medical  personnel,  but  taxpayers,  par- 
ent*, the  young,  the  old.  the  rich,  and  the 
poor — all  concerned  citl«na.  The  con- 
sensus waa  that  we  need  more  money 
for  education  and  more  money  for  medi- 
cal needs. 


Where  is  this  money  coming  from' 
School  administrators  tell  us  that  73  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  education  comes  from 
the  pocket  of  the  local  t  ixpayer  and  only 
7  percent  comes  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  burden  on  Uie  local  Ux- 
payers  is  great  A  great  p<.)rtion  should 
come  from  the  Federal  Government  The 
people  that  I  spoke  with  felt  that  we 
■should  place  a  higher  priority  on  the 
necci.s  of  education  and  medical  needs. 

Tlie  President  has  threatened  to  veto 
the  HEW  bill  apprupnaung  over  $1  bil- 
liun  more  for  education  than  lie  had  re- 
aue.^ted  The  President  claims  that  'so 
luavv  an  increase  in  Federal  .^pending 
would  be  in.^alionary.  I.  too.  v.  u.nt  lo  liali 
mnalion,  I.  too.  want  to  see  prices 
lowered  To  aid  in  this  fight,  Congrcs^s  re- 
duced overall  expenditures  requested  by 
the  administration  by  $5  6  billion 
Neither  I  nor  my  comiiiuents  see  the 
loi^ic  belrnd  the  inflationary"  facade  a.s 
a  reason  to  veto  the  HEW  bill. 

Are  we  to  assume  that  had  we  ^;iven 
the  President  what  he  had  requested  m 
foreign  aid  that  this  was  not  inflation- 
ary? The  Congress  cut  his  request  for 
forei-:n  aid  by  $1.1  billion.  In  effect,  the 
Congress  appropriated  money  for  edu- 
cation and  health  in  the  United  States 
that  the  administration  would  have  per- 
haps preferred  to  have  spent  on  a  pro- 
gram of  foreign  aid  in  some  distant  coun- 
try. 

Education  can  no  longer  oe  considered 
a  privilege— a  privilege  which  only  the 
wealthy  can  have — it  must  be  considered 
a  riaht.  Each  of  our  children  has  the 
right  to  the  best  education  he  can  ob- 
tain—dependent on  his  ability  and  the 
ability  of  the  schools  to  provide  that  edu- 
cation. We  can  do  no  less  than  to  provide 
education  instruction  and  educational 
facilities.  We  can  encourage  our  children 
to  ?.et  a  good  education — but  we  must  do 
more — we  must  provide  the  quality  of  ed- 
ucation that  is  valid  and  relevant  for 
them  to  become  productive  Individuals 
m  our  society. 

Or  James  E  Allen,  Jr  .  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  has  proclaimed  his 
goal  as  eLtmlnating  all  reading  defi- 
ciencies by  1980,  I  feel  that  this  is  an 
essential  goal. 

Many  of  tliose  on  the  relief  rolls  did 
not  have  an  adequate  nor  a  proper  edu- 
cation. Manjr  of  those  who  are  not  men- 
tally qualified  for  entry  into  the  armed 
services  did  not  have  an  adequate  nor 
a  proper  education.  Many  of  those  who 
have  turned  to  crime  could  not  find 
adequate  employment  because  of  an  In- 
adequate education. 

Is  it  inflationary  to  eliminate  igno- 
rance'' Is  it  Inflationary  to  attempt  to  re- 
duce welfare  rolls?  Is  it  inflationary  to 
attempt  to  reduce  crime? 

Education,  in  effect,  pays  for  Itself, 
Tliase  with  a  proper  education  become 
productive  citizens  and  thus  taxpayers. 
Even  in  the  short  run.  studies  show  that 
cooperative  vocational  educational  pro- 
grams actually  pay  for  themselves, 
through  the  taxes  paid  by  the  students 
In  the  same  year  they  are  expended. 

The  HEW  bill  also  contains  fimds 
which  would  hopefully  reduce  the  cost 
of  medical  services.  Programs  which  as- 
sist students  In  their  medical  education 
will  help  meet  the  shortage  of  health 


personnel  which  has  driven  medical 
costs  so  high.  More  hospital  beds  should 
ea.se  the  presiiure  on  our  hospitals 
Greater  knowledge  and  the  prevention 
of  diseases  would  reduce  the  need  for 
medical  services  Is  Uiis  inflationary?  I 
supported  the  additional  funds  in  the 
HEW  appropriations  bill  because  I  feel 
we  sliould  place  greater  emphasis  on 
tiiese  programs.  If  these  funds  are  not 
appioP'iated.  I  fear  that  a  "silent  ma- 
jority' may  be  in  danger  of  becoming 
an  illlierale  majority. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  want  to  t).ank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

May  I  repeat  the  school  questionnaires 
provide  us  with  a  fair  sample  of  the 
.sentunent  througliout  this  country.  They 
contain  iii>'  mcM  cuuent  data  available. 
The  responses  are  favorable  from  the 
Southern  Staie.s,  the  Elastern  States,  the 
Western  States,  and  the  NorUiem  States. 
They  .show  that  title  I  programs  are 
effective  In  reaching  and  helping  disad- 
vanUged  children  in  the  Deep  South,  in 
States  like  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  in 
the  East  and  in  every  section  of  the  coim- 
ti-y.  So  I  am  hopeful  that  if  the  President 
does  veto  the  bill,  the  House  will  again 
vote  to  support  education.  The  bill  is  not 
inflationary  and  I  certainly  hope  that 
the  President  will  not  veto  it.  That  Is  my 
first  hope.  It  is  the  minimum  tliat  we 
should  do  to  educate  the  youth  of  this 
country 

I  Mr.  PERKINS  a.sked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revuse  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  highly 
commend  and  congratulate  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Kentucky  for  the 
great  leadership  which  he  has  furnished 
the  cause  of  forward-looking  educa- 
tional programs  in  this  Nation  and  for 
the  fine  speech  he  has  just  made  to  the 
House  reaffirming  his  strong  position  In 
continued  support  of  tiie  education  bill 
in  the  House. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks,  and  his  posi- 
tion, and  to  assure  him  that  I  intend 
to  stand  with  him  In  his  efforts  to  secure 
the  enactment  of  the  pending  educa- 
tion bill  by  the  House,  and.  if  necessary, 
override  any  veto  message,  although  I 
hope  and  urge  that  the  President  signs 
the  bill. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEaEUONS.  Ves.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman.  We  have 
not  always  agreed  on  some  things  that 
come  from  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  but  on  this  issue  he  is  so 
eminently  right  and  so  positive  and 
forthright  in  his  reasoning.  As  I  look 
back  on  the  26-day  recess  that  we  have 
just  completed  there  Is  one  thing  that 
Impresses  me.  In  talking  to  hundreds  of 
my  constituents  in  three  appearances  a 
day  the  Impression  was  that  long  after 
all  of  them  have  forgotten  about  the 
slowness  of  the  appropriations  the  big 
tiling  about  it  is  that  we  have  brought 
about  a  reordering  of  priorities.  What  the 
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charge  means  that  this  one  measure  is 
inflationary  Is  nothing,  because  we  must 
look  at  the  entire  work  of  the  Congress. 
This  represents  approximately  $5.4  bil- 
lion in  military  reductions.  Now  we  talk 
about  a  $1  bUlion  increase  in  education. 
However.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  one 
must  look  at  the  overall  reordering  of  our 
priorities  which  in  my  opinion  are  not 
inflationary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  flrst  session  of  the 
91st  Congress  saved  billions  of  dollars  by 
reordering  the  direction  of  that  money 
into  such  worthwhile  endeavors  as  edu- 
cation and  the  control  of  water  pollution. 
Insofar  as  I  know  there  was  great  sup- 
port on  this  side  of  the  aisle  for  those 
two  programs  and  in  support  of  the  orig- 
inal proposal. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  is  to  be  com- 
plimented and  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Missouri  for  his  contribution. 

The  article  previously  referred  to  fol- 
lows : 

Reductions  in  Federal  Support  Force 
CoLLECBS  To  Retrench;  Programs  Cut, 
Students  Dropprd 

(By  Ian  E.  McNetll 
Washincton.— Asked  a  few  years  ago  wliat 
would  happen  If  all  federal  support  of  higher 
education  were  suddenly  withdrawn,  a  uni- 
versity prealdent  said,  "Well,  first,  there 
would  be  this  very  loud  sucking  Bound." 

A  careful  listener  might  hear  a  suckmg 
noise  around  the  country  these  days  as  col- 
leges and  universities  tighten  their  belts  to 
meet  an  increasingly  restricted  financial 
situation.  It  sounds  something  like  this: 

A  large  private  university  In  the  South 
has  been  forced  to  phase  out  six  Ph.  D.  pro- 
grams to  reduce  spending. 

Knox  College  ran  deficits  totaling  $959,000 
over  four  straight  years  before  breaking  into 
the  black  thU  year.  The  deficits  were  met  by 
spending  unrestricted  gifts  that  otherwise 
could  have  been  added  to  the  college's  en- 
dowment. 

The  University  of  Portland  reports  that  91 
studenU  could  not  continue  In  college  this 
year  because  there  was  not  enough  money  to 
give  them  financial  aid.  About  255  other  stu- 
dents applied  for  help  but  could  "not  at- 
tend .  .  .  when  we  were  unable  to  assist 
them."  the  university  said. 

A  nuclear  accelerato:  at  a  large  eastern 
state  university  has  stood  idle  al)out  half  the 
time  because  of  reduced  support  from  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Stanford  University  has  approved  the 
largest  tuition  Increase  in  Its  history  because 
of  rising  costs  and  shrinking  support. 

Belolt  College  has  suspended  a  project  to 
help  200  high  school  students  from  deprived 
backgrounds  get  ready  for  college.  Federal 
funds  for  the  program  were  not  available. 

Reed  College  has  taken  steps  to  reduce 
the  size  of  Its  student  body  and  Increaae  11* 
student-faculty  ratio,  partly  for  financial  rea- 
sons  and   partly   for  educational  reasons. 

Despite  pledges  of  support  from  the  state 
of  Maryland  and  the  city  of  Baltimore,  a  pro- 
posed community  college  campus  to  help  In- 
iierclty  citizens  "could  be  seriously  jeop- 
ardized" unless  federal  funds  are  forthcom- 
ing, an  official  of  the  Community  College  of 
Biltlmore  reports. 

Thoee  are  just  a  few  examples  of  the  fi- 
nancial stress  and  strain  being  felt  by  col- 
leges and  universities. 

rEDXRAL    SUPPORT    SLOWS    DOWN 

Although  federal  support  has  not  been 
ci-npietely  withdrawn  and  In  many  cases  not 
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actually  reduced,  the  rate  of  Increase  has 
slowed  to  a  point  where  It  does  not  keep  pace 
with  rising  costs  and  the  rising  demand  for 
a  college  education. 

Some  federal  programs  have  been  severely 
curtailed  or  eliminated  In  this  era  of  "tight 
budgets."  Other  sources  of  support  have  not 
been  adequate  to  pick  up  the  slack  In  aca- 
demic budgets. 

College  and  university  officials  are  perhaps 
most  concerned  about  the  erosion  of  their 
endowments.  Continuing  deficits  force  them 
to  use  up  their  endowment  capital  for  current 
operating  expenses. 

That  was  what  happened  at  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins UiUverslty  school  of  medicine.  President 
Lincoln  Gordon  told  a  Senate  appropriations 
subcommittee.  He  said  that  $500,000  in  en- 
dowment-type funds  were  used  in  the  1968- 
69  academic  year  and  $1.2-mllllon  were  being 
used  In  the  current  year. 

"No  national  statistical  picture  exists  of 
this  erosion  of  the  financial  position  of  pri- 
vate universities  as  a  consequence  of  the 
rising  costs  in  education  for  the  health  spe- 
cialties," Mr.  Gordon  said. 

"However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  ero- 
sion Is  a  serious  and  nationwide  problem, 
with  many  institutions  in  greater  financial 
danger  even  than  ovir  case  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University." 

Mr.  Gordon  said  it  was  "impossible  for  us 
to  continue  down  this  road  for  any  sul)stan- 
tlal  period  of  years." 

As  he  noted,  Johns  Hc^klns  is  not  alone  in 
using  up  the  basis  of  its  future  eammgs  to 
meet  current  needs. 

A  large  private  imiverslty  says  it  has  con- 
sumed a20-mllllon  In  endowment  capital  over 
the  past  16  years  to  compensate  for  annual 
deficits  of  »l-miUion  to  »2-milllon. 

Stanford  University  reports  that  during 
1968-69  It  used  $600,000  m  uncommitted 
reserves  to  balance  current  income  and  ex- 
penditures. The  figure  is  expected  to  rise 
to  $1.5-mlUlon  in  the  current  year. 

Another  private  university  in  the  East  ad- 
mits pubUcly  to  a  $1.6-mllllon  deficit.  How- 
ever, officials  say  privately  that  the  deficit  Is 
more  Uke  $3-mllUon  this  year  and  may  grow 
to  $5-mllilon  or  $8-milllon  next  year. 

Philip  Handler,  chairman  of  the  National 
Science  Board,  told  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity the  deficit  was  $2.5-mlUlon,  which  "at 
the  moment  wlU  have  to  come  from  endow- 
ment capital.  Mr.  Handler  is  professor  of 
biochemistry  at  Duke. 

KETBKNCHMKNT   IS   IXARED 

"The  problem,"  he  said,  "Is  that  costs  have 
risen  so  rapidly  that  If  we  are  not  given 
major  assistance  soon,  we  shall  be  forced 
very  significantly  to  retrench — admit  fewer 
students  at  all  levels,  attempt  less  research." 

The  financial  situation  is  so  tight  that 
many  instltuUons  are  setting  up  commis- 
sions or  study  groups  to  find  new  ways  to 
balance  their  budgets. 

Stanford  University's  vice-president.  Ken- 
neth M.  Cuthbertson,  has  told  students  that 
the  university  Is  undertaking  a  foiu--year, 
$2.S-mllUon  belt-tightening  program  de- 
signed to  bring  Income  and  spending  Into 
balance. 

He  said  very  Uttle  new  construction  would 
start  until  the  current  freeze  on  federal 
funds  for  construction  was  lifted,  but  that 
if  a  major  addition  to  the  library  was  not 
undertaken,  "well  have  to  pile  books  on  th« 
Inner  Quad." 

Colorado  State  University,  which  also  has 
library  space  problems,  Is  studying  all  of  Its 
programs.  Some  of  them  may  have  to  be 
eliminated  to  meet  the  budget  levels  being 
discussed  In  the  state,  officials  said. 

The  university's  faculty  members  have  had 
their  offices  on  two  fioors  of  the  Ubrary, 
which  must  be  used  for  books  and  reeding 
rooms  next  fall.  President   A.  R.   Chamber- 


lain reported.  He  said  there  was  no  other 
space  available  on  campus  for  faculty  offices. 
The  Colorado  Commisslim  on  Higher  Ed- 
ucaUon  cut  Colorado  State "rcaplta;  construc- 
tion request  for  1970-71  from  $11.4-milllon 
to  $2.6-milllon.  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  this 
meant  that  the  university  would  have  no 
new  classroom  buildings  coming  Into  use  In 
1970-71. 

WILL    NOT    HAVE    LABORATORY    SPACE 

However,  the  university  expects  to  Increase 
Us  enrollment  by  3.600  Juniors  and  seniors. 
They  will  need  laljoratory  space  "which  we 
simply  don't  have,"  Mr.  Chamberlain  said. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  University  also  are  studying  ways  to 
squeeze  more  money  out  of  their  operating 
budgets. 

Implicit  In  the  Pennsylvania  study  is  a 
concept  that  the  university  "can  no  longer 
afford  to  do  the  kinds  of  things  It  has  done 
In  the  past,"  said  John  N.  Hobstetter,  vlce- 
provost  for  research. 

Paced  with  a  projected  $9.6-mllllon  deficit 
in  1970-71  and  no  resources  to  cover  It,  New 
York  University  has  set  up  a  special  ccMnmls- 
slon  on  effective  use  of  resources,  comprised 
of  administrators,  deans,  faculty  members, 
and  students. 

•'Even  under  the  best  of  circumstances,  it 
Is  apparent  that  the  university  must  reas- 
sess its  commitments  ind  Its  traditional  way 
of  doing  things,"  said  Chancellor  Allan  M. 
Cartter.  "All  parts  of  the  institution — from 
the  operation  of  the  president's  and  chan- 
cellor's offices  to  the  janitorial  services — 
must  be  open  to  review." 

TUITIONS    ARE    INCREASED 

Many  institutions  have  had  to  raise  tui- 
tions, cut  back  on  programs,  defer  new 
buildings,   and  curtail  research. 

Stanford  University's  Increase  in  tuition 
this  year  was  from  $2,145  to  $2.400— the  larg- 
est ever  In  l>oth  dollar  and  percentage  terms. 
Cornell  College  at  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa,  plans 
to  raise  its  tuition  by  a  record  $230  next  fall. 
This  is  on  top  of  a  $150  increase  In  the 
current  academic  year. 

In  the  public  sector,  tuition  and  fees  were 
Increased  this  year  at  71  per  cent  of  the  371 
members  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  the 
American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and 
Universities. 

Huge  tuition  hikes  were  mnde  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  In  all  three  land-grant 
institutions  In  Florida,  and  in  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. Purdue  University.  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity, the  University  of  Iowa,  and  the 
University  of  Maryland, 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  raised  Its  tui- 
tion for  out-of-state  students  by  nearly  50 
per  cent.  Maryland's  Increase  for  in-state 
students  was  more  than  30  percent — to  $506 
from  $366.  according  to  a  survey  by  the  land- 
grant  association. 

MEDICAL   EDUCATION    SUFTERS 

President  Gordon  of  Johns  H<vklns  re- 
ported on  other  effects  of  the  slow-down  in 
support  for  coUege  and  universities,  particu- 
larly in  the  area  of  medical  education. 

He  said  Johns  Hopkins  planned  to  Increase 
Its  medical  school  class  size  from  95  to  115 
In  exlsUng  faclUtles.  However,  he  said,  a 
further  planned  increase  to  150  wiU  be  im- 
possible without  federal  construction  grants. 

Mr.  Gordon  said  the  University  of  Mary- 
land wanted  to  Increase  its  entering  medical 
class  from  128  to  165.  and  thereafter  to  200. 
Neither  step  Is  practical  at  Maryland  without 
federal  grants,  he  said. 

With  ffaenl  support  drying  up  in  the 
health  field.  Mr.  Gordon  said,  private  schools 
are  turning  increasingly  to  the  states.  Pri- 
vate medical  schools  In  five  states — Florida, 
New  York,  Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  and  Ken- 
tucky— now  receive  state  aid,  he  said,  and 
such  support  Is  under  active  consideration 
in  six  other  states. 
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OKCCON    CVTS    NOTED    IN    St  NATE 

Diin!<g  the  Scn.ite  appropriations  hearings. 
S^-n  Mark  O  Hatfield  (  R-Ore  i  wad  Into  the 
record  letters  he  hiid  received  from  college 
educators  !n  Oregon 

Because  of  cutbacks  in  Uie  Department  of 
Hf  ilth.  Education  and  Welfare  the  Unner- 
sity  of  Oregon  reported  making  the  lollowing 
ou^s. 

■'College  of  education — cut  35  graduate 
students;  department  of  sociology — 9  »ti.i- 
dents  can  be  funded  for  only  9  months  In- 
?itciul  of  \'2  months,  molecular  biologs  -cut 
5  undergraduate  and  2  graduate  students: 
theinfstry — cut  17  graduate  students  and  7 
po,-.tdoctorals;  psycholog>  training  grants 
cut  40  per  cent,  and  35  students  will  not  re- 
ceive adequate  equipment  and  btipplies.  biol- 
ogy— cut  16  graduate  students  and  2  pobi- 
doctorals." 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Speaker.  I  in- 
clude the  questio!.naiie»  which  1  have 
previously  referred  to  at  thi>  point  for 
the  information  of  the  membership 
Response  of  Ormllf  M  Bahiy  LAtDFRuAi  f 
Coi-NTT.   FtORENlE.   Ala      Jasvary    18.    1970 

How  many  children  in  your  di.strlct  are 
benetiittlng  Irom  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA' 

Answer:  To  a  limited  extent  all  pupils  in 
our  system  i8  491i  are  benefiting  from  Title 
I  activities,  however  approximately  1.825 
pupils  are  involved  with  concentrated  ac- 
tivities primarily  remedial  reading 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K    12' 

Answer      For    lt»68  €9  st  hool    year   7996  61 
For  4th  month    1969-70  school   year    (ending 
December  5,  1969  i   7941  59 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant   in  each   of   the   following   fiscal   years'" 

Answer  1968  «297J01.  1969  »272.607.  1970 
«J45.349 

What  additional  lunds  if  any  could  you  ef- 
fectively apply  to  vour  Title  I  programs  m 
fiscal  year  1970  o\er  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding '  In  fiscal  year  1971'' 

Answer     1970  »oo  000    19711155.000. 

In  your  judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  dlsadvanuiged 
children  ■> 

Yes  Financial  suppnrt  for  schools  In  our 
area  is  not  sufficient  to  offer  programs  to  meet 
the  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
pupils  The  curtailment  and  or  loes  of  Title 
I  funds  simply  means  the  curtailment  and  or 
l06s  of  programs  and  services  designed  to 
benefit  the  educationally  disadvantaged 

Do  you  regard  your  present  title  I  programs 
as  effective  in  meeting  special  education 
needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren? 

Yes  Studies  and  research  data  relative  to 
services  and  activities  In  our  local  system 
Indicate  gre^t  progress  of  pupils  participating 
In  Title  I  activities,  progress  to  the  extent 
achieved  impossible  without  these  supple- 
mentary progranis  and  services.  Items  which 
are  bard  to  measure  such  as  attitude  toward 
school,  a  pupil's  Image  of  himself  and  his 
opportunities,  etc  .  have  been  emphasized 
with  remarkable  progress  being  achieved 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  dlscloeed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle In  the  path  of  more  effectively  reaching 
the  disadvantaged  Others  now  contend  that 
we  cannot  elTectlvelsr  utilize  extra  funds  con- 
tained In  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  because 
the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and  are  not 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  contemplated 
under  Title  I  B8EA.  Tour  brief  commenu  on 
these  contentions  would  be  appreciated 

Comment:  I  would  agree  that  Inadequate 
funding  Is  an  obstacle  In  our  efTorts  to  reach 
the  educationally  disadvantaged.  However. 
It  Is  more  Important  to  lu  that  funding  be 
made  prior  to  the  beginning  of  fiscal  years 
m  order  that  efTectlve  planning  can  be  ac- 


complished and  programs  organl/ed  for  a 
longer  peruKl  of  time  It  Is  lmport.int  that 
we  know  that  we  may  consistently  depeiul 
upon  the  Title  I  pngram  and  Its  le\el  of 
funding  rather  than  belni;  placed  In  a  may- 
be yes  '  or  maybe  no  position  In  regard  to 
the  contention  that  schools  cannot  effec- 
tively utilize  fluids  becrtu.se  of  misdirection 
I  mtt.«.t  state  that  we  are  now  unable  to  oper- 
ate sc\eral  needed  services  and  programs  tor 
the  disadvantaged  and  are  limiting  the  pos- 
sibilities of  programs  and  services  now 
existing. 

Response  or  Thomas  L.  Lie  SiPEBiNrr.NDFNT 

TrrsON   No    I,  Tt'csoN.  Ariz     Jani'arv    16. 

1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA-" 

Answer    18  044 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
gr.ides  O    12 ' 

Answer    »50624721. 

What  wa-s  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  ttrant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years' 

Answer  1968  S838  368  76.  1969  $775.634  81. 
1970  S666  121 

Wtiat  additional  funds  if  any.  could  jou 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  presen' 
level  of  funding''   In   fi.scal    year   1971  • 

Answer    1970  $150,000    1971.  $950  000 

In  your  judgment  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children'' 

Answer:  A  resounding  yes 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pr<j- 
granis  as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children''    -» 

An.-.wer  .\.s  effective  as  possible  with  the 
limited  funds  available  Costs  continue  to 
ri.se  and  funds  con'lnue  to  be  cut  back 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disci. sed 
that  Inadequate  funding  wa.s  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle In  the  p.ith  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged  Others  now  contend 
th.it  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  BUI  be- 
cause the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reachlin;  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated 

Comment  This  may  be  Wue  In  some  dis- 
tricts   but  not  In  our  district 

Response  or  Geokce  Auce  Motlet.  Sipfrin- 

TEJiDENT.    MCNIFEE    Col'NTT    BOARO    OF    Eut- 

f  ATION,       FSENCHBVgC.       Ky  JaNUART        18 

1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA' 

Answer:  800 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12'> 

Answer :  948 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years'" 

Answer  1968.  $115,069.  1969.  $100,083.  1970. 
$80,000 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer     1970.  $40,000;    1971.  $40,000 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer.  Yes 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  programs 
as  efTectlve  In  meeting  special  education 
needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren? 

Answer    Yes 

Recent  hearings   In  Washington  disclosed 


'hat  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantage  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  efTectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  fund.s  are  being  misdirected 
and  arc  not  reathing  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comn^eiits  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appre;  lated 

Comment  All  funds  In  Menifee  County 
.ire  reaching  the  dlsad\aiitaped  75'.  of  the 
pefiple  m  Menlfoe  County  are  disadvantaged 
Other  children  are  petting  benefits  from  the 
Title  I  program  but  our  .school  system  Is  so 
Itniited  m  funds  that  we  could  not  offer  many 
programs  unles.s  we  receive  Title  I  funds. 

Rl.SPt..N?.E    Of     C      B      OaRHIsO.N.     biVPERlNTEND- 

f.trr.  Pise  Bliff  Dtsr    No    3,  Pine  BLVfF. 

Ark  .   January    17     1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
btnefltting  from  education  programs  funded 
under   Title   I    of   ESEA? 

.Answer     2  700 

What  is  the  AD.\  in  your  school  district 
urades    K-I2^ 

Answer.  9.097 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years'* 

Answer  1968  $380  218.  1969  $381,864,  1970 
f  l.%4  856 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
ellectlvely  apply  to  vour  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding'  In  fiscal   year   1971? 

Answir      1970  *50.0J0.    1971    $100,000 

In  your  judgment,  do  you  believe  that  Ihe 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
(  i.il  needs  I't  educationally  dis.iUv  ant.iped 
children'' 

Answer  Ye.s  Lxal  Education  Agencies  do 
not  have  the  funds  to  meet  these  needs 

D<j  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children'' 

.Answer  Yes  wUhin  the  Uniu  of  the  pres- 
fii"  inadeqii.ite  lunding 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  m  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now 
centend  that  we  cannot  effectively  utill/c 
extra  funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appro- 
priation Bill  because  the  funds  are  being 
misdirected  and  are  not  reaching  the  dis- 
advantaged contemplated  under  Title  I 
ESEA  Your  brief  comments  on  these  C(mi- 
tentlons  would   be  appreciated 

Comment:  The  mls-dlrectlon  of  funds  i- 
evident  In  very  few  Instances,  and  should 
not  be  used  to  Indict  the  majority  of  mean- 
ingful etnclent  programs  The  Title  I  pro- 
grams are  reaching  many  of  the  disadvan- 
taged, and  would  be  more  successful  with 
additional  revenue. 

Response  or  Henry   R.  Evans.  Russell  In- 

DF-PENDENT.     RfSSELL.    KT   .     JaNVART     17,     1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  ntlle  I  of  ESA? 

Answer:   240 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:   2.983. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968.  $35,520:  1969.  $32,199,  1970 
$16,549 

What  additional  funds.  If  ^ny,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs 
m  fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  pres- 
ent level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:    1970  $18,000,   1971  $16,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 
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Answer:  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children?  i 

Answer:  Yes.  ' 

Recent  hearings  m  Wnshington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
rtaclung  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  ullllz*  extra 
funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation 
BUI  becau.-e  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
conunenis  on  the:e  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  All  our  money  is  definitely 
reaching  disad\antaged  children. 

Rksponss   of   William    A.    Dovle.   San   Jose 

Unikild,    San    Jose.    Cai.if.,    January    18. 

1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  TiUe  I  or  ESEA? 

Answer:  — . 

What  Is  the  ADA  m  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  37.000. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $621,097,  1969  $752,653,  1970 
$591,000. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
efTectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year   1971? 

Answer:  1970  $147,000  (25-i  Increase  over 
596),  1971  $1,750,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
<;hlldren? 

Answer:  Yes.  We  are  meeting  the  needs 
of  only  one-third  of  the  elementary  and  none 
of  the  secondary. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes;  and  we  have  test  data  to 
prove  It. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  We  can  document  wiio  Is  get- 
ting services — what  the  services  are — and 
that  these  service*  are  effective.  We  can  show 
community  support  for  expansion  of  sen-Ices 
If  needed. 

Response    of    John    Crowe.    Director    or 

Grants,   Waterbvrt,   Conn.,   Janttart   18, 

1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  "Htle  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  1,200. 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
prudes  K-12? 

Answer:  17.274. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $392,718,  1969  $390,911,  1970 
.11328.369. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
efTectively  af^ly  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

An.swer:  1970  $190,000.  1971  $250,000. 


In  yoiir  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
cause the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentions  would  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Comment:  Insofar  as  Waierbury.  Connecti- 
cut is  concerned,  disadvantaged  children  have 
been  Identified  and  are  the  direct  benefi- 
ciaries of  programs.  In  addition,  considerable 
attention  is  paid  to  Involvement  of  parents 
of  the  Identified  children  in  the  planning 
and   operation  of  programs. 

Additional  funding  would  always  be  help- 
ful. Even  with  substantial  local  contribution, 
programs  cannot  grow.  The  recent  local 
Teachers"  Contract,  for  example,  provides  for 
an  8't  salary  Increase  which  means  ctirtall- 
ment  of  program  services  unless  an  Increase 
In  entitlement  Is  forthcoming. 

Response  05  Sidney  Bosweul,  Superintend- 
ent or  Schools,  Oltnj*  County  Board  or 

Education,  Brunswick,  Oa.,  January   19, 

1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  TlUe  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  1968-69  school  term.  363  pupils, 
regular  term;  1,561  pupils,  summer;  total, 
1 .924. 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  1968-69  school  term,  11,772  ADA. 
pupils. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $282,652,  1969  $267,993,  1970 
$198,009. 

WTiat  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:    1970  $200,000.   1971   $500,000. 

In  your  judgement,  do  you  believe  that 
the  Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Positively  yeaf  Tlie  funds  have 
made  pupil  assistance  programs  possible  that 
we  have  been  desirous  of  Implementing  for 
years.  We  would  extend  these  programs  If 
more  funds  were  available. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  programs 
as  effective  In  meeting  special  education 
needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren? 

Answer:  Otir  Title  I  programs  are  showing 
concrete  results  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
educationally  disadvantaged  children  in  the 
areas  that  we  have  funds  for  implementa- 
tion of  the  special  programs. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  dlscloeed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill 
because  the  fimds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  mtle  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment — Program      evaluation :      Glynn 


County,  Georgia  pupils  participating  in  the 
Title  I.  ESEA.  Reading  Improvement  Program 
during  the  1968-69  school  term  were  given 
a  standardized  pre  and  post  test  ( Calif orniu 
Reading  Achievement  Test).  363  elementary 
pupils  were  tested  in  October.  1968  and  again 
in  April.  1969.  The  average  pupil  grade  place- 
ment gain  was  .72.  The  average  normal  pupU 
grade  progress  for  this  period  of  time  would 
be  .55.  The  above  nveraee  gain  in  pupil  grade 
placement  proeress  of  .17  elone  points  out 
the  significant  value  of  this  program. 

Six  weeks,  summer  1969.  reading  program 
for  678  pupils  who  were  tested  (California 
Reading  Achievement  Test)  pre  and  post 
showed  an  avemge  gain  of  .42  grade.  This 
was  about  '2   year  progress. 

Six  weeks,  summer  1969.  dropout  program 
has  shown  positive  results.  Dropouts  during 
summer  {between  school  tervis)  has  been 
reduced  as  follows.  Summer  1967,  237  drop- 
outs: summer  1968.  256  dropouts:  summer 
1969.  91  dropouts 

Response  or  Kend.all  Bogcs.  Superintend- 
ent.  Letcher   Covntt    Schools,   Whites- 

BiTRC,  Ky.,  January  17,  1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  3,000   (directly;   more  indirectly). 

What  Is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  $5,211. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $575,376,  1969  $524,251.  1970 
$474,518. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:    1970  $125,000,  1971  $200,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Without  question,  yes! 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes,  without  question  in  our  dis- 
trict. We  have  received  national  recognition, 
by  press  and  other  media  on  doing  an  out- 
standing Job. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated tmder  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  We  have  made  all  possible  effort 
to  comply  with  the  intent  of  the  law.  The 
South  Education  Report  and  the  Courirr 
Journal  have  both  carried  articles  commend- 
ing our  district  on  this  fact. 

Response    or    James    T.     Akers.    Stn»ERiN- 

TKNTEKT,      U.SX).      NO.      203,      B^ANSAS     CTTT, 

Kans.,  January   17,   1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  140. 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  $453. 

What  was  the  amount  of  yotir  ESEA 
Title  I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  Oscal 
years? 

Answer:  1968  $60,000,  1969  $91,237,  1970 
$80,000. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
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effix-avelv  npplv  to  your  Title  1  proi^r.inis  in 
nscTl  year  1970  over  and  above  tue  present 
level    of    funding'    In    tlsc.il    year    1971  ■> 

Answer      1970    SIOOOO      1971     »15  000 

In  your  judgment  do  yoti  t>eiie\e  tU.ti  ilie 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  or  educ;»;ion  illy  dUadvannced 
children'' 

Answer  Bv  .U  means.  »e  are  .«  sai.iU  dis- 
trict, with  <i  miKr.mt  child  program  and 
others  who  need  these  types  of  pro»!rams 

Do    vou    regird    your    prc>eti:    Title    I    pro- 
grams aa  ertecllve  In  meeuni;  special  educ.i 
lion    needs    of    ediicotion.iUy    dli«id\..ui.>ged 
children' 

Answer  Yes  ovir  Title  I  pro^r.im  h.ii 
been  a  real  help  m  providing  needs  that  the 
Distnc-    regular    budi  et    could    not    provide 

Recent  hearlns's  in  Wd-hingtou  disclcced 
th»t  iii.idemiaie  funding  vv.u  ihe  greatest  ob- 
stacle in  the  pith  of  more  etTectlvely  retch- 
ing ihe  disadvantaged  Others  now  contend 
that  »e  cauncit  effeotivelv  uTilize  extra  funds 
contained  in  the  HKW  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
cause the  funds  are  bein.;  misdirected  and 
are  not,  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated 

Comment  I  feel  our  funds  arc  .eachtng 
those  who  need  enriched  education  needs, 
through  our  migrant  and  remedial  reading 
program  Funds  in  our  case  an-  directed  -o 
fill  the  above  pro«r.im  Please  consider  cu- 
tlnuing  and  Increasing  Title  I  in  the  U  •« 

Response  ok  Dr    Alvin  E    Momis    Wichita 
Public  Schools  USD  259    Wichita,  Kans 
jANrA«Y   19.   1970 
How    many    children    In    your    dlstri.  :    are 

benefitting  from  education  progr  ini 


iKled 
nnderxitle  I  of  ESEA'' 
Ans-wer    3  000  i  approx  I 
What   Is   the   AD.A   in   vnur  <ich<x)l   dl^^frlct 
grades  K   12-" 

Answer     159  9J8  69 

What  wa.s  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 

I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  ti.soal  years'' 

Answe-       1968     11340000     •  approx  »       1969 

$lJ25.0O0     .approx).     1970     $1100000     lap- 

prox  )  . 

What  additional  funds  if  any  could  you 
eflectlvely  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  u\er  and  abo'.e  the  present 
level  of  funding'   In  fiscal  year  197n 

Answer  1970  »225  000  i  est  »  1971  »1  100 - 
000  (est  ). 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  oelie-. e  that  the 
TlUe  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  edvicationally  disadvantaged 
children'' 

Answer  Y'es  Title  I  is  the  primary  source 
of  categorical  financial  aid  to  assist  with  the 
educational  needs  of  low-Income  children 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  efTectlve  in  meeting  special  educa- 
Uon  needs  ot  educationally  disadvantaged 
children'' 

Answer  Yes  We  have  had  annual  evalu- 
ations of  our  Title  I  program.  The  resulu 
have  shown  a  consistent  pattern  of  progress 
in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  reading. 
About  50  f>ercent  is  spent  in  supporUve  pro- 
grams and  activities  that  have  contributed 
to  pupil  educational  progress 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Tour  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 


Response  of  Bt    kham  Combs    Siperistfnd- 

ENT     Knott    Coi-niv    Schools.    Hinbman 

Kv      JANI  SRY    17     1970    HR     1882 

How    many   children    In   your   district    ure 

benetitittig  from  education  programs  lunded 

under  TlUe  I  of  ESEA' 

Aii-vkcr     1  159  during  ret;tilar  school  term 
1  260  during  summer  program 

What    IS   the   ADA  in   your  school  district 
grades  K   12? 
Answer    *3  907 

Wh.ii  A  IS  the  nmouni  .il  vour  ESEA  Title 
1  ^lani  111  each  of  the  following  hscal  years' 
Answer     1968  $625  381.   1969  $481  961.   1970 
*425  939 

What  additional  funds  If  any  could  you 
effectlvelv  npplv  to  ycur  Title  I  programs 
in  fiscal  venr  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding'  In  fiscal  vear  1971' 
An.swer  1970  »80  000,  1971  $100  000 
In  your  Judgment  do  you  belle\e  tli.u  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educallonnlly  disadvantaged 
children  ' 

Answer  In  a  district  such  as  ours,  where 
79  2  percent  of  the  children  come  from  low 
income  families  Title  I  programs  are  our 
only   Siil\atlon 

rjo  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pni- 
grams  as  effertue  m  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children^ 

Yes.  through  special  reading  teachers, 
equipment,  teaching  supplies,  food  and  com- 
niuulty  services 

Recent  hearings  lu  W.i.shmgton  dlsclu-sed 
iliat  madequ.ite  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  m  the  path  ot  more  etTectlvelv 
reaching  the  clisad\  .int.iged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  etTecMvcly  utilize  extra 
tunds  contained  in  the  HEW  AppropriaUon 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  Ijeiiig  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged 
contemplated  under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief 
comments  on  the^e  coiiteiitmn.s  would  be 
appreciated 

Commeiu  liutdequate  funding  hits  been 
the  gre-atest  handicap  In  formulating  and 
initiating  programs  on  the  loc.il  level  since 
the    inception   ol    Title    I    programs 

RisPMNSF  or  Selma  W    Black.  School  Proj- 

►  cTs       Coordinator.       Portland       Plblic 

School      Portland.     Mmne.     Jamary     17. 

1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
tH'neatilng  from  education  programs  funded 
Older  Title  I  of  ESEA'' 

Answer    3.774 

What  Is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-U'' 

Answer    $13  806 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  I 
grant  m  each  of   the  following  fiscal   years? 

Answer  1968.  $256,273.  1969.  $234,994: 
1970.  $213387 

What  additional  funds,  if  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fl.scal  year  1971? 

Answer     1970.  $200,000;    1971.  $260,000 

In  your  judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children'' 

Answer  Definitely  It  is  only  through  Title 
I  funds  that  we  have  been  able  to  initiate  and 
maintain  necessary  service  service  programs 
so  needed  as  compensation  to  disadvantaged 
students 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeUng  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Very  much  so.  Our  only  regret  la 
that  we  cannot  extend  services  to  more  chil- 
dren or  add  new  programs  desperately 
needed. 


Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  elfectlvely  reach- 
ing the  di.sadvantage  Others  now  contend 
that  wo  cannot  ptrectucly  utili/.e  extra  funds 
contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
cau.se  'he  luiids  are  being  misdirected  and  are 
not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contemplated 
under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  briel  connnenls  on 
these  contentions  would  be  appreciated 

Comment  Our  lund.s  are  used  almost  ex- 
clusUely  for  special  services,  such  as  social 
workers  tutoring  lor  dyslexic  children 
Special  programs  for  the  retarded,  school 
breakla-st.s.  etc  If  any  small  amounts  remain 
they  are  pooled  to  establish  .special  suninui 
prograni.s   lor  disadvantaged   children 

HisioNsJ  (IF  Lloyd  D    Hateelo.  South  PoRi- 
LAND    Maine.  January    18.  1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
beiifhltlng  from  e<liuatlou  programs  funded 
under  rule  I  ol  ESEA.' 

Answer  1000  of  6  094  total  private  and 
public  schotil  population. 

What  Is  the  ADA  m  your  schtxil  district 
grades  K-12  ' 

AlLswer     $580  19 

Wh.i:  w.is  the  .miouiit  l1  your  ESEA  Title 
I  iiraiu   in  each  of  the  following  fi.scal  years' 

Answer  1968.  $31  723;  1969.  $27,467;  1970 
$24,990 

Whuv  orfditiona;  funds,  if  any,  could  you 
etfectnelv  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
Icel  ol   lunding?  In  fiscal  year  1971'' 

Answer      1970,    $40,000;     1971,   $100,000 

In  \"\ir  Judgement,  do  you  believe  that  the 
^  itle  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children  ' 

Answer    No  question  about  It. 

D<j  vou  regard  your  present  ntle  I  pro- 
grams'as  effective  in  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
<  hildren ' 

Answer      Absolutely,    only    we    need    more 

1  iinds. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  uUllze  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill 
because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentions  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Comment  We  have  the  ability  to  Imple- 
ment several  new  programs  without  having 
Ineffective  utilization.  The  biggest  problem 
is  the  late  funding  which  does  not  allow 
sumclent  time  for  planning.  To  make  effec- 
tive use  of  funds  we  should  have  a  definite 
commitment  for  fiscal  year  1971.  by  June  1. 
1970. 

Response    or    Harding    J     Stewart.    Super- 

VLSOR    or    Fedexal    and    State    Paojtxn-s. 

Sp«jncitei.d   Public  Schools.  Springfield. 

Mass  .  January  18.  1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefltung  from  education  programs  funded 
under  TlUe  I  of  ESKA? 

Answer    4  975 

What  Is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-ia? 

Answer:  $29,530 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $714,000.  1969  $826,600. 
1970   $698,000. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  TlUe  I  programs 
in  fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  pres- 
ent  level   of   funding?   In   fiscal   year    1971? 

Answer      1970    HXXW.OOO.    1971    •1,260,000. 
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These  figures  would  reflect  our  entitlement, 
which  appropriations  voted,  fall  to  meet. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes.  two  of  our  current  Title  I, 
ESEA  Projects  are  our  most  effective  Fed- 
eral Projects. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes.  however,  the  funding  restric- 
tions prevent  broader  and  great  depth  in  im- 
plementation. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
otjstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  AppropriaUon 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  I  can  only  comment  on  what 
1  have  read  where  investigations  have  un- 
covered misappropriation  of  funds.  I  do  feel 
that  Springfield  through  experience  has  be- 
come more  sophisticated  in  the  use  of  avail- 
able funds  in  helping  meet  the  needs  of  edu- 
cationally  disadvantaged   children. 

Rksponse    of    Joel    A.    Chapman,    Bolivar 

Cottntt     School     District     III,     Skxlbt, 

Miss.,    January    18,    1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  716. 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  $1,760. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  Fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968.  $151,466;  1969,  $296,458; 
1970.  $306,099. 

What  additional  funds,  if  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1071? 

Answer:    1970.  $50,000;    1971,  $50,000. 

In  your  Judgement,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Ye^ 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
BUI  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  We  can  and  are  reaching  the 
disadvantaged.  Substantial  improvement  in 
reading,  math,  and  language  acts  achieve- 
ment, plus  more  regular  attendance  Is  borne 
out  by  the  results  of  standardized  achieve- 
ment tests.  The  greatest  obstacle  Is  civil 
rights  groups  which  try  to  make  Title  I  Into 
a  welfare  program. 

Response   of  Mr,   Walton  Jon'XS,  Stn»ERiN- 
tendent.  Morgan  County,  West  LisnTT, 
Ky. 
How   many  children   In   your  district   are 

benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 

under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 


Answer:  1,426  students  are  economically 
deprived  but  the  entire  school  student  en- 
rollment of  3786  are  benefited  from  the  ESEA 
Title  I  Program. 

What  is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  2.426.5. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $241,796,  1969  $221,087,  1970 
$194,578. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:    1970  $50,000,   1971   $70,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  No,  due  to  Insufficient  funds.  Due 
to  this  fact  we  are  unable  to  enact  pro- 
grams for  Fine  Arts  and  Special  Programs 
to  enrich  the  students'  educational  needs. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation 
BUI  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  1426  or  61.5%  of  the  students 
in  Morgan  County  are  considered  economi- 
cally deprived.  However,  due  to  Inadequate 
funds,  the  curriculum  is  still  inept  in  cer- 
tain areas  such  as  art,  music,  and  special 
classes  so  that  our  school  population  Is  more 
near  90%  deprived,  economically,  educa- 
tionally, and  culturally. 

Ftinds  are  of  great  necessity  in  Morgan 
County  In  order  to  continue  our  present 
programs  and  possibly  initiate  additional 
programs  In  an  attempt  to  remedy  or  par- 
tially remove  this  deprivation. 

Response  of  Robert  Stinson.   Coordinator 

OF   FEDXSAL    AtTlVl'l'IES,    ST.    JOSEPH    SCHOOL 

DmmiCT,    St.    Joseph,    Mo.,    Januart    17, 

1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  TlUe  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  About  1,400. 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  $14,979. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  TiUe 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $239,000,  1969  $222,894,  1970 
$204,688. 

What  addlUonal  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  $100,000,  1971  $100,000. 

In  your  judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Absolutely!  These  children  need 
more  than  a  local  district  can  afford.  Only 
with  Federal  funds,  can  they  be  helped. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes,  but  only  to  the  extent  that 
we  can  operate  under  the  amount  of  money 
allocated,  and  only  within  the  State's  rigid 
guidelines. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that   inadequate   funding   was   the   greatest 


obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation 
BUI  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Comment:  More  funding  is  necessary  but 
I  believe  they  are  being  misdirected  by  our 
State  Department  of  Education.  This  group 
is  Interpreting  the  law  so  strictly  that  only 
economically  deprived  youngsters  can  be 
helped.  I  dont  think  this  law  was  written  to 
mean  this. 

Response  of  De.  Guy  Carter.  Independence, 
Independence,  Mo.,  January   18.   1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  379. 

What  is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  15.112  (December  1.  1969). 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $44,097.  1969  $47,921  (with 
supplement),  1970  $44,875. 

What  additional  funds,  if  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level   of  fvmding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  (It  would  be  necessary  to  expand 
our  program  to  include  children  outside  the 
eligible  Title  I  area.) 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes  .  .  .  Although  achievement 
test  scores  do  not  always  reflect  growth  in 
a  given  period  of  time  there  has  been  growth. 
Equally  important  is  the  attitude  of  children 
and  the  encouragement  of  parents. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  TlUe  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes.  .  .  .  We  see  educational 
growth  commensurate  with  ability  and  home 
environment,  but  as  stated  above  an  Im- 
portant factor  is  the  improved  attitude  to- 
ward learning. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utUlze  extra  funds 
contained  in  the  HEW  AppropriaUon  BlU 
because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentions  would  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Comment:  I  beUeve  the  funding  Is  ade- 
quate under  the  limitations  of  the  program 
guidelines.  It  is  discouraging  in  that  we  can 
not  include  those  educatlonaUy  disadvan- 
taged children  who  live  outside  the  qualify- 
ing areas. 

Response  or  Mr.  John  Prasch.  No.  1.  Lincoln 

Pt-Bijc    Schools,    Lincoln,    Nebr.,     Jan- 

u.\RY  17.  1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  2,913  involved  in  programs,  3,684 
identified  as  low  income. 

What  Is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  $33,568. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $193,000,  1969  $214,000,  1970 
$192,000  approximately. 

What  additional  funds,  if  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
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fiscal   ye<ir   1970  over  and  above  the  preset.: 
level  of  rundiug''  In  fiscHl  year  1971  • 

Answer  1970  1160  000  1971  $200  000  12 
tewrhers,  Re.idmg  Kei<-urce  at  9  OOO  »108  OCO 
support.  media  and  supplies.  »J2  000 
te.-.cher  aides  and   pi  I'fesslonal  stafT    »  !0  000 

In  your  Judgment  do  \ou  believe  that  the 
T.tle  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  Uie 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer-  Yes.  concentrated  educational  ef- 
fort snould  continue  These  programs.  diRi- 
cult  to  me.vsure  objectively,  are  impro.  liik,' 
the  attitudes  of  disadvantaeed  children  and 
their  families  In  mv  opinion  Do  you  regard 
your  present  Title  I  progT.ims  as  effective  In 
meeting  speci.il  educnttini  needs  of  educ.i- 
Uonaily  disadvantaged  children? 

Answer  Yes  I  am  convinced  we  ar«  meet- 
lug  the  special  education  needs  of  many  of 
our  disudvai;t..ged  children.  With  more 
funding  we  could  do  better,  however. 

Recent  hearings  m  W.iihington  disclosed 
that  inadequ  >te  funding  Wivs  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  mure  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now 
contend  that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize 
extra  funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appro- 
priation Bill  because  the  funds  are  beine 
misdirected  and  are  n^t  reaching  the  dls- 
advanta^ted  contemplated  under  Title  I 
ESEA.  Your  bnef  cuniments  on  these  con- 
tentions would  be  appreciated 

Comment  Much  of  the  newspaper  public- 
ity Is  Incomplete  and  part  of  It  Is  Irrespon- 
sible 

Response   of   Fiank   F    Dlxon.  Coordinator 

or  CoMPENsATiiRY  Education.  Ct_MiK  Coun- 
ty    School     District.     Las     Vegas.     Nev  . 

January  17    1970 

How  tnanv  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA' 

Answer     708  for  fiscal  vear  1970. 

What  IS  the  AD.\  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12' 

Answer:  $63,593  for  fisc.il  year  1969. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  in  each  of  the  follovimg  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1>>68  $543,155.  1969  $421,621.  1970 
$383  549 

What  additional  fund?.  If  any.  could  you 
etTectlvely  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  11)70  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding""  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer     1970  $51,000.  1971  $60,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children' 

Answer  Most  definitely.  These  students 
need  so  much  individualized  help  and  at- 
tention that  It  precludes  their  receiving  ade- 
quate aid  in  the  regular  cla-ssroom 

Do  you  regajd  your  pre.sent  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  elective  In  meeting  .■special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  dLsadvantaged 
children'* 

An-iwer  Yes.  In  terms  of  progress  of  pro- 
gram participants  However,  students  serv- 
iced are  roughly  only  13  •  of  those  qualifying 
according  to  Title  I  regula'lons. 

Recent  hear.ngs  in  Wa-shlngton  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  pa'h  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utlllz*  extra 
funiU  cjntamed  in  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bin  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  dlsa^^nJBKd  con- 
templated under  Title  I  EsfljkSr  brief 
cjmmenta  on  these  contentl^^^Trould  be 
appreciated 

Comment  Student  selection  criteria  Is 
based  on  Title  I  guidelines,  but  those  serv- 
iced are  Unuted  because  of  inadequate  funds. 


Rksponse    or    CHARi.riA    V      Smith    T^tj.r. 

.Sl  pfRVL'^oR.    TTTLF    I    DlRtLT'iR.    Jf  NKINS    In- 

dkpendent      School,    Jenkins,    Ky  ,    Jas- 

HRV  17.  1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benetUTing  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer    600 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  scho<.>l  district 
gr.ides  K-12  ' 

An-swcr      $y84  05. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant   In  e.ich  of  the  fi;llowlng  flsc.il   years ^ 

Answer  1968  $81,426.  1969,  $72  420,  1970 
$05  855. 

What  additional  funds  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  ye.ir  1970  over  'ind  above  the  present 
level  of  funding""  In  fiscal  year  1971'' 

Answer:  In  my  opinion  the  1968  grant 
should  ne\.er  have  been  cut 

In  your  judgment  do  you  believe  th.it  the 
Title  I  programs  ivre  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educatlonallj  disadvantaged 
children  ' 

Answer    Most  definitely' 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams aci  effective  m  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  dlsadvant-iged 
children? 

Answer:  No.  We  are  simply  scratching  the 
surface  l)ecause  of  l.urlc  of  money— 'cut- 
backs'  If  you  please 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  'ftectively  utilize  extra 
funds  conUined  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bin  beciiuse  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templ.ued  under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment  We  are  handicapped  when  we 
are  teaching  in  buildings  that  are  more  than 
50  years  old  We  cant  seem  to  get  enough 
money  to  build  new  buildings  so  we  have  to 
have  extra  funds  to  1o  an  acceptable  Job  at 
all  More  and  more  schools  are  called  upon 
to  do  the  work  tlvit  the  public  assistance  of- 
fices use  to  do  (Clothing,  food,  etc  I  We  have 
to  ha-,  e  money  to  do  these  things. 

RkjPuNse  oi  Rilhar  Wrioht.  Washoe  Coun- 
TV,   Re.no,   Nev  ,   January    18,    1970 

H' w  many  children  In  your  district  are 
beiiefitiing  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer    App    1  000 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K- 12^ 

An.swer:  App   $25,000 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years' 

An-swer  li*68.  $165,000;  1969.  $163,000;  1970. 
$12'J0O0. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  h^al  year  1971'' 

-Answer:  1970  $25  000  to  $30.0<X);  1971 
$'J5  (XK)  to  $30  000 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children'' 

Answer    Yes 

Do  you  regard  your  pre.sent  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer'  Yes 

Recent  hearings  In  W-vshlngton  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 


that  we  cannot  rfTectlvely  utilise  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill 
becaiL^e  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  dls.idvantaged  contem- 
plated under  "Htle  I  ESEA  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated 

Comment:  The  money  can  be  utilized  ef- 
fectively, but  It  murt  be  here  and  available 
Ht  times  when  It  Is  needed  and  not  rely  upon 
late  action  by  the  Congress 


Reisi'onse   of   Jamis   Cusick.    Assistant    Su- 

ptrintfndfnt.    portsmocth    school    dl.s- 

trict.  Portsmouth.  N  H  ,  January  18,  1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
unJer  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  Approximately  200  In  Grades  K  3 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  dutrlct 
grades  K-12'' 

Answer     5.828 

Wh.it  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  gr.mt  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years  ' 

An.swer:  1968  and  1969,  $44,018.  September 
1969  June    1970,  $37,175. 

What  adUitional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
cfTectlvely  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level   of   funding^   In   fiscal   year   1971? 

Answer      1970,    $10,000,    1971.    $20,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children  ' 

.Answer:  Yes.  If  they  are  used  for  dally 
concentrated  programs  designed  to  build 
self-lm.ipe  of  younger  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
prams  as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  dlsadvantage<.l 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
BUI  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  re.achlng  the  disadvantaged 
contemplated  under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  We  serve  175  disadvantaged 
children  with  dally  Individually  designed  ac- 
tivities throughout  the  entire  school  year 
All  our  funds  are  directed  toward  this  com- 
pen.'atory  educational  program  Some  addi- 
tional children  receive  guidance  though 
they  cannot  be  given  the  Individual  programs 
because  of  the  lack  of  para-professlonals 
I  due  to  funds) . 

Response  of  Hhnry  J.  Kalfas.  of  the  CrrY 

OF  NIAC^RA  Falls.  NY,  January  17,  1970 

How  nxany  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  program  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:   3.200 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K   12? 

Answer:   $16238 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  In  each  of   the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer.  1968  $701,825.  1969  $639,210,  1970 
$807,282. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  lo  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding^  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:    1970   $100,000.    1971    $125,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children'' 
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Answer:  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
t;ranis  as  effective  In  meeting  .peclal  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children. 

.\nswer:  Yes  They  can  be  Improved  upon. 
We  are  presently  Improving  our  programa. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
th.-it  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest  ob- 
.-(.ule  in  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
tint  we  cannot  effectively  utlUze  extra  funds 
coniained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
cause the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
pi.it ed  under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  com- 
ment on  these  contentions  would  be  appre- 
ciiited. 

Comment. 

1  Early  allotment  and  apportionment  of 
lunds  so  that  school  districts  could  plan  ade- 
quately for  the  wisest  use  of  funds. 

2.  More  open  policy  of  project  approval  so 
that  school  distrlcte  could  exercise  Judgment 
to  fit  local  situation  rather  than  be  forced  to 
conform  to  a  rlgU  pattern  set  by  an  rfBclal 
source  incognizant  of  local  needs  and  prob- 
lems. 

3  Money  allocated  to  our  school  district  la 
being  used  and  we  will  continue  to  need  more 
such  aid 

Response    of    A.\ron    E.    Fussell,    Superin- 
tendent,   Wake    County,    Raleigh.    N.C. 

January  17,  1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  "Htle  I  of  ESEA'' 

Answer: — . 

What  Is  the  AD.^  In  your  .school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer: — . 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer;  1968  $945,732,  1969  $880,931.  1970 
$814,582. 

What  additional  lunds,  If  any,  could  you 
etTectlvely  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level   of   funding?   In   fiscal   year   1971? 

Answer;    1970  $200,000,   1971   $225,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that 
the  Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer: — . 

Do  you  regard  yovir  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer; — . 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 
Comment: — . 

Response  or  D».  L.  Gilbert  Careoll,  Lttm- 

BEKTON    CrrT    Schools,    Lumbebton,    N.C, 

January   19.   1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programa  funded 
under  Title  I  of  EC1A? 

Answer;  1.^49. 

What  Is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  $4,070. 

What  was  the  amoimt  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $163,804,  1B69  $143,275.  1970, 
$131,679. 

What  additional  ftmds,  If  any.  could  you 


effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:   1970  •126.000,  1971  $175,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  progrtuns  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Most  assuredly  they  are.  Without 
the  continued  use  of  such  funds,  the  educa- 
tional future  of  these  children  is  bleak. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes,  to  the  limited  extent  of  fimd- 
Ing.  In  recent  years,  an  already  financially 
limited  program  has  suffered  severe  cuts  in 
funding.  Disadvantaged  children  have  been 
the  losers  In  these  lU-chosen  attempts  at 
economy. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  fvmding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  BlU  be- 
cause the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and  are 
not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contemplated 
under  title  I  ESEA.  Tour  brief  comments  on 
these  contentions  would  be  appreciated. 

Comment:  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
Title  I  ESEA  Funds  have  consistently  hit  the 
target,  educationally  and  economically  dis- 
advantaged children.  True,  we  have  not 
reached  all  of  these  children.  There  are  too 
many  such  children  to  be  reached  with 
acutely  limited  funds.  Our  target  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  the  heavy  concentra- 
tion of  Title  I  children. 

Response  or  C.  Rmd  Ross,  Supebintendbnt, 

Fayetteviixb  Cttt  Schools,  FAYrrrEviLii, 

N.C,  January  18,  1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  2,100. 

What  is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  $12,431. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $395,885,  1969  $354,645, 
1970  $332,369. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs 
In  fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  pres- 
ent level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:    1970   $100,000.    1971   $200,000. 

In  yotir  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that 
the  Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now 
contend  that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize 
extra  funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appro- 
priation Bill  because  the  funds  are  being 
misdirected  and  are  not  reaching  the  dis- 
advantaged contemplated  under  Title  I 
ESEA.  Your  brief  comments  en  these  con- 
tentions would  be  appreciated. 

Conunent:  lalany  more  children  need  to 
be  Involved  In  special  programs  such  as  the 
ones  presently  conducted  with  Title  I. 
ESEA  funds.  Additional  money  would  make 
this  possible. 

No  miracle*  are  promised,  but  we  will  con- 
tinue to  make  effective  and  efficient  use  of 
all  Title  I  funds. 


Response  or  Db.  Newman  M.  Walker,  Su- 
perintendent, Louisville  Independent 
School  District,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Jan- 
uary 17,  1970 

How  many    children   in   your   district   are 
benefitting  from  education  progr.iins  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 
Answer:  7.500. 

What  is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer;  1968-69,  48.462  September  1970. 
50,062. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answers:  1968  $1,932,193.  1969  $1,893,541, 
1970  $1,844,365  (tentative  allotment). 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
le-.el  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 
Answer:  1970  25^^,1971  50 '"r. 
In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes.  The  present  level  of  local  and 
state  funding  Is  too  low  to  permit  expendi- 
tures for  personnel  with  expertise  In  dealing 
with  children  with  special  learning  disabil- 
ities, e.g.  guidance  counselors,  librarians,  psy- 
chologists, reading  teachers,  social  workers, 
etc.  In-service  education  programs  for  all 
staff  members  are  a  necessity. 

Do  you  regard  yotir  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer;  Yes.  To  the  extent  that  it  is 
financed. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now 
contend  that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize 
extra  funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appro- 
priation BlU  because  the  funds  are  being 
misdirected  and  are  not  reaching  the  disad- 
vantaged contemplated  under  Title  I  ESEA 
Your  brief  comments  on  these  contentions 
would  be  appreciated. 

Comment;  Inadequate  and  late  funding  is 
a  deterrent  to  well  planned  programs.  Lim- 
ited funds  do  not  allow  for  direct  participa- 
tion cf  enough  students  to  make  a  significant 
Impact. 

Response  of  W.  H.  Brown.  Superintendent. 

Oaston  County  Schools,  Gastonia.  N.C, 

January  18,  1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer;  AU  Indirectly,  8.272  directly. 

What  is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  30.578. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968,  632,053;  1969,  587,103;  1970, 
532.253. 

What  additional  funds,  if  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer;  1970,  $105,000;  1971,  $510,000.  Early 
Childhood  Educational  programs  (Kinder- 
garten) desperately  needed  to  supplement 
existing  experiences  provided  Elementary 
counselors  could  and  would  assist  im- 
measurably in  establishing  worthy  self- 
image! 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  beUeve  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer;  Definitely!  K  we  are  to  bridge  the 
chasm  imposed  by  the  deprivation  suffered 
by  these  children  additional  funds  are  man- 
datory. Supplementary  compensatory  expen- 
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enres  are  ihe  only  avenues  in  nilliig  the  \er> 
real  voids  existing 

Do  vou  regHTd  your  present  Title  I  pr.i- 
granu-i  as  effective  m  meetUiiic  special  educa- 
iiou  ne«<ls  of  educauonally  disad\aiuagcd 
cliiiaren' 

Ausi^er  Ab^aUitely!  The  real  tragedy  is 
that  \*e  ha.e  ^tar-.ed  tix^i  la'e  with  too  liitie 
Protouud  impacts  are  being  felt  aud  seen 

Re<-eat  hearings  ui  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
oUMacle  m  the  path  uT  more  eiTecti\cly 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  etlectively  utilize  estua 
funds  con-amed  in  the  HEW  AppropnatK  n 
B'.U  because  the  funda  are  being  ml---directed 
and  are  noi  reach. ng  the  diiadvairaged  ct  n- 
tempiated  under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated 

Conimen:  Lack  of  funds  coupled  with  lim- 
ing In  appropriations  are  the  major  deter- 
rents to  more  efTecne-eSicient  plaiining  lor 
enhancing  subsequent  meaningtul  programs 
There  ha. e  n.)  doubt  been  some  mlninial 
abu.ses  but  haie  every  confidence  that  mam- 
moth sindea  have  been  made  m  creative 
experiences  being  implemented  more  com- 
mensurate with  the  unique  needs  of  these 
youth 

RiSPONSB      or      HoBE«T      L.      SMFTH.      SfPERIN- 
TE.NDENT  .    SaNOUSKT     CFTT     SCHOOLS.     SaN- 

DV3KT.  Ohio,  J*nv*«t  17.  1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
beneflttlng  fn>m  edtic.Ttion  pn^grams  funded 
under  Title  1  of  EiEA"- 

.\nsw-r    144 

What  is  the  KD.K  In  your  schcxjl  district 
grades  K   ri' 

Answer     6.723 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  EsEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer  1968  S62  505  20.  1969  »57  547  14. 
1970  M7.24.1  59 

What  addition. il  funds  If  any  could  you 
•ffe«tlvely  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscai  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding"*  In  fiscal  year  1971  ■> 

Answer     1970  115.000.   1971   tlS.OOO 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educatlonslly  dl.'s.tdvanraged 
children' 

Answer     Yes 

Do  you  regard  your  pre.sent  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children' 

Answer     Ye« 

Recent  bearings  m  Washington  dla».lo(>ed 
that  ln.ideqii.ite  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
BUI  because  the  funds  are  t)eiug  misdirected 
axid  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated  under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated 

Comment  Title  I  funds  are  certainly 
reaclung  the  disadvantaged  in  our  district 
and  are  being  effectively  used 

Although  we  ha-,  e  reason  to  believe  that 
our  present  program  is  meeting  a  definite 
need  In  helping  disadvantaged  children.  It  Ls 
felt  that  the  present  level  of  funding  Is  much 
too  low  We  are  certain  that  an  Increase  in 
funding  to  at  least  the  level  of  1968  would 
enable  us  to  do  an  even   better  Job 

Further  curtailment  would  negate  >gaiiis 
already  made 

Response    or    Wu,roRD    E     .^nderso.m,    Adel 

CoMMUVTTT  School,  Adel.  Iowa.  Jancart 

18,  1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEIA? 

An.?wer    61. 


Wh.it  Is  the  .\D\  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Aii^.ver     1.050 

Wh.At  was  the  amount  of  your  ESE.\  Title 
I  jrran;  in  each  of  the  following  tt.scal 
ve.irs' 

Answer  1968.  $13,355,  1969.  »14,278,  1970. 
»lt-  159 

In  your  JudgmPht  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
spyecial  needb  of  educ.itlonally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer    No   not  In  the  riiral  areas  of  Iowa 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
gr.ims  as  effective  in  meeting  .«pecl.^l  educa- 
tion needs  of  educ.itlonally  dlsadvant.iged 
children? 

Answer:  Children  needing  attention  In 
.small  groups  or  on  an  individual  basis  do 
receive  .special  help 

Recent  hearing.s  In  W  ishlnston  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  fundlni;  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  m  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadv.intaged  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contauicd  in  the  HEW  .Appropriation  BUI 
because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  re.ichlng  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
pl.ited  under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentions  would  be  ap- 
preciated 

Comment  Schixils  would  benefit  more  by 
receiving  general  aid  on  the  basis  of  need 

Response   or  J     A    Dixon,   Superintendent. 

Bellaire  CrxT.  Bellaire,  Ohio.  Jancart  17. 

1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA' 

Answer:    1967,324.    1969,213,   1970.190 

What  Is  the  .ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K   H' 

Answer    3  464 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer  1968  $74  665  62.  1969.  $67,660  09: 
ri70    J59.762  87 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding'  In  fiscal  eyar  1971' 

Answer     1970.  $10,000;   1971,  $20,000 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  progrants  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children' 

Answer  Yes  I  believe  the  Title  I  Profframs 
are  needed  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  our 
children  We  are  a  district  without  the  funds 
to  provide  the  Individual  or  small-group 
instruction  need 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer  Yes  Our  staff  Is  convinced  that 
this  program  is  helping  dLsadvantaged  chil- 
dren catch  up 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  eflecMvely  utilise  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill 
because  the  funds  are  being  mLsdlrected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentions  would  be  appre- 
ciated 

Conmient  We  are  a  district  with  a  low 
a.ssessed  valuation  of  $9500  per  pupil  and  we 
were  never  able  to  have  programs  to  help 
these  children  before  we  received  the  Fed- 
eral a.<tslstance  Unless  this  Is  continued.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  discontinue  all  such 
programs  We  are  not  serving  all  the  disad- 
vantaged children  now  that  need  help  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  funds  Anything  that  can 
be  done  to  help  us  meet  the  needs  of  these 
children  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 


r^m-onse   of    Charles   E.    Spears,    StrpERiN- 

TENDENT.      PiKEVILLE,     IND -PiKEVILLE,      KY., 

Janvart  18,  1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
beneiutlng  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer    413 

What  l.s  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
gr.idcs  K    12' 

An.svver    1.260 

Wh.it  was  the  amovmt  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  gr.mt  In  cnch  of  the  following  fiscal  years' 

Answer:  1068  »62.62I  ,  1969  $56,796.  1970 
$58.587  00 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs 
In  fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding'  In  li.scal  year  ly71? 

Answir      11I7U  $15  000.  1971  $20  000 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  o!  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer    Y'es 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer    Yes,  without  question. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
cause the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentions  would  be  appre- 
ciated 

Comment  Our  funds  are  reaching  the  eco- 
nomically and  educationally  disadvantaged 
children  In  our  school  Only  3'r  Is  used  to  ad- 
minister our  project  9T~r  Is  spent  on  salaries 
for  special  qualified  teachers,  for  8i>ecl.il 
m.iten.ils  .iiid  equipment,  for  special  services 
to  children 

Response  of  Harold  Conlet.  Svperinteno- 
ENT.    AND    Kenneth    McCaulet.    Program 

DIRECTOR.   IRONTON  CrrT,  OHIO,  JANUARY    18, 

1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA' 

Answer,    281, 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer  3.287  (No  students  K-12.  Oct 
1969) 

What  v^as  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  Id^ach  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1668  $86  666  96.  1969  $79.529  67. 
1970  $73,450^. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:    1970  $5,000.    1971    $6,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  edt%:atlv)nally  dlsadvaxnagod 
children? 

Answer.  Yes,  we  feel  that  Title  I  Is  serving 
well  our  disadvantaged  children  here 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children' 

Answer    We  do.  definitely ! 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  dlscloicU 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HETW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 


X 


January  20,  1970 

Comment:  Otir  present  Title  I  Project 
seems  almost  adequate.  However,  we  could 
ii.se  another  teacher  and  another  aide  In 
our  Project,  Increased  salaries  and  prices, 
have,  of  course,  created  some  problems.  We 
are  quite  pleased  with  our  Title  I  Program. 

RESPONSE   or   Da.   Jack    L.    GairnN,   Txn.SA 

PUBLIC  School,  Independent  No,  1,  Tulsa, 

Okla.,  January   19,   1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  25,053. 

What  la  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  74,067, 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  TlUe 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $1,406,589,  1969  $1341366, 
1970  $1,224,076. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970,  20'i:  1971,  28',;— «  salary 
differential  absorbs  a  minimum  of  8'^  an- 
nually. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children. 

Answer:  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
ol>stacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  fimds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
catise  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA,  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentions  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Comment:  The  Tulsa  Public  Schools  Title 
I  program  has  been  sUlngently  audited  each 
year  by  the  Oklahoma  State  Depeutment  of 
Education  and  no  evidence  of  misdirected 
funds  has  been  found.  Additional  funds 
could  be  expeditiously  utilized  in  the  area 
of  health  and  nutrltlou. 

Response  or   Allen   Robson,   Ed.  D.,  Ponca 

City    Independent    No.    71,    Ponca    Crrr, 

Okla.,  January  17,  1970 

How  many  children  ln<*your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  460. 

What  Is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer.  6.625. 

WThat  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  19«8  $153,634.11,  1969  $121,582.69, 
1970  $91,947. 

What  additional  funds,  if  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:   1970  $40,000,  1971  $40,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Tes. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle In  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged    Others  now  contend 
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that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
cause the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Comment:  I  think  that  inadequate  fund- 
ing of  educational  programs  is  a  problem  for 
all  school  districts.  I  assure  you  that  the 
Ponca  City  School  District  can  effecUvely 
utilize  additional  funds  for  Title  I  Programs. 
Por  example,  we  had  to  drop  our  elementary 
summer  program  because  of  the  cutback  in 
Title  I  Funding. 

Response  of  Raymond  L,  Dombrov^ski.  Erie.  • 
Pa.,  January  18,  1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:   4.547. 

W^at  Is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  21.248. 

What  was  the  amount  of  yovir  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $579,579.41.  1969  $611.- 
091.96— with  reallocation,  1970  $547,152.79. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970,  at  least  $100,000.00  more; 
1971.  at  least  $70,000.00  more. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

An.8wer:  Very  definitely. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  programs 
as  effective  In  meeting  special  education 
needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren? 

Answer:  Tes,  however,  due  to  reduced 
funds  all  needs  are  not  met. 

Recent  hearings  In  W^ashtngton  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill 
becatise  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  TlUe  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  com- 
ments en  these  contentions  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Cocnment:  The  State  Dept.  of  Education  In 
Pennsylvania  sees  to  it  that  all  aspects  of 
Title  I  of  ESEA  are  met  and  not  misdirected. 

Response  or  Mks.  Eunice  Harper.  StJPEBiN- 

tendent,     Raceland-Wobthincton.     Ind- 

Racxlans,  Kt.,  Janitary  17.  1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  TlUe  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  100  special  reading  programs,  one 
teacher,  need  two:  450  students,  first  through 
sixth  grade  get  to  use  Library  1  hour  per 
week,  per  student;  need  two  librarians. 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  898. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968,  $21,863.  1969.  $19,811.  1970. 
$18,097. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  progranw  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970.  at  least  $10,000;  1971.  $10,000; 
no  moneys  for  supplies,  funds  for  two  teach- 
ers and  one  aide  at  present.  Funds  could  be 
doubled. 

In  your  judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 


Answer:  Yes.  Local  district  funds  in  Ken- 
tucky schools  will  not  provide  for  their  need. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  Ep>ecial  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Our  program  is  a  good  one  and 
the  teachers  are  working  very  hard.  The 
amount  of  funds  is  not  adequate. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  Uie  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Yoiu"  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  Inadequate  funding  is  correct. 
Where  is  the  misdirecting  being  done?  If  we 
can — or  may — have  an  amount  as  granted  to 
the  Dorsett  Education  System,  Inc.,  and  have 
only  a  limited  number  of  students,  concen- 
trate on  one  or  two  fields,  then  we  will 
produce  more. 

One  such  step  was  the  award  last  fall  of 
a  federaUy  funded  $180,000  contract  to 
Dorsett  Education  Systems.  Inc..  of  NormsJi. 
OUa.,  to  use  Its  new  audiovisual  devices  to 
teach  200  potential  ninth  and  tenth  grade 
dropouts  reading  and  math.  Dorsett  has  gone 
into  the  school  districts  of  Texarkana.  Tei.. 
and  Texarlcana,  Ark.,  and  agreed  to  raise  the 
students'  reading  and  math  levels  by  one  full 
grade  In  80  hours  at  the  cost  of  $1  an  hour 
per  student.  The  company  will  get  a  bonus, 
on  a  sliding  scale  of  payment,  if  it  succeeds 
in  less  than  80  hoiu^:  it  will  be  penalized 
if  it  exceeds  the  time  limit.  The  contract 
could  amount  to  as  much  as  $2.5  million  over 
five  years. 

Response   or   Edward   J.   Condon,   Sin>E»iN- 
tendent.  Woonsocicet  Education  Depart- 
ment, WOONSOCKET,  R.I.,  jANtJAaT  18,  1970 
How   many   children   In   your   district   are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  665,  school  year  1969-70;  225.  stim- 
mer  1970  estimate:  for  a  total  of  790. 

What   Is   the  ADA   in  your   school   district 
grades  K-12? 
Answer:  7.316. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $252,026.  1969  $241,086,  1970 
$215,361. 

What  additional  ftmds.  if  any,  could  you 
effecUvely  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 
Answer:  1970  $50,000,  1971  $275,000. 
In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes,  please  see  attached  booklet 
( not  printed  in  Recc«d)  . 

Do  you  regard  yotir  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effecUve  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  educaUonally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes  Heavy  concentration  In  spe- 
cial areas  helps  students  meet  school  de- 
mands. 

Response  of  H.  S.  McCbacken.  Deputt  Sc- 

PERINTENDENT.     BeACFORT     DISTRICT,     BEAU- 

EO«T.  S.C  ,  Received  Jantjakt  18,  1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  5.725. 

What  is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  9.752. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 
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Answer:  1968  «462  670.  1969  1464  703.  1970 
$  mi  849. 

What  additional  fxinds  if  any.  could  yon 
ettectlvely  apply  to  yovir  Title  I  prt>grams  in 
fiscal  vear  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding^  In  fiscal  year   1971? 

Answer     1970  $83  000.  1971  «475  000 

In  your  Judgment  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  profrrani.s  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children'' 

Answer  Yes.  they  provide  personnel  and 
materials  to  use  m  developing  experiences 
denied  the  disadvantaged,  prior  to  entering 
school 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
erams  as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children'' 

Answer  Ves.  according  to  evaluations 
made  thus  far  indications  are  that  educa- 
tional levels  of  the  disadvantaged  have  been 
raised 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequiite  fandlng  was  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle In  the  path  of  more  elTectlvely  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  f\inds 
contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
cause the  funds  .ire  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  cuutem- 
plated  under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated 

Comment  Speatclng  for  Beaufort  County 
only  all  funds  have  been  used  to  raise  the 
educational  level  of  the  economically 
deprived 

Response  of  A    A    Thompson    Pifrhe  Isde- 

PENDENT  School  Distrkt    Pierre    S    Dak  . 

J.\NfARY    17.    1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  pn>griim.s  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA'' 

Answer     320 

What  Is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K    12' 

Answer     2  822 

What  was  tne  amount  of  your  EiSEA  Title  I 
grant  in  each  of   the  following  fiscal  years'" 

Answer:  !96>-  »46  636^5  1969  $40.830  35. 
Itt70   $36,362 

What  ddd:tioi..il  funds  if  any.  coiild  you 
effectively  apply  to  yuur  Title  I  prognims  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding'  In  tlscal  year  1971  ' 

Answer       1970    $10  000.    1971    $10  000 

In  your  Judgment  do  you  beheve  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  dlsadvanuiged 
children' 

Answer     Yes 

Do  you  regard  y^ur  prefcent  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  m  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children'' 

Answer  Yes  In  area  of  reading— addi- 
tional funds  are  needed  to  meet  other  needs 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  con- 
lend  that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief 
comment*  on  these  contentions  wotild  be 
appreciated 

Comment  There  seems  to  be  the  general 
feeling  that  Title  I  funds  in  South  Dakota 
are  being  used  for  the  purposes  intended 

Re.sponse   or   Kennetb    Wati-incton.    Jack- 
son City  Schools.  Jackson,  Tenn  .  Janc- 
ART    17.   1970 
How   many   children    in   your   district   are 

benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 

under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 


Answer    2955 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
(Trades  K   12' 

.Answer    7645 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESE.A  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $282  668.  1969  $250  :t45. 
1970  $239,827. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  nver  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding'  In  fiscal  year   1971  ' 

Answer:    1970   20.000.    1971    75  000 

In  your  Judi^ment.  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  oT  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  m  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children'' 

.Answer;  Yes 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
re.iching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now 
contend  that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize 
extra  funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appro- 
priation Bill  becau.se  the  funds  are  tyeing 
misdirected  and  are  not  reaching  the  dis- 
advantaged contemplated  under  Title  I 
ESE.A  Your  brief  comments  on  these  con- 
tentions would  be  appreciated. 

Comment  HopeluUy  we  will  be  Informed 
of  our  total  grant  for  FY  70  very  soon  We 
should  be  receiving  notice  of  our  total  grant 
for  FY  71  and  FY  72  for  effective  planning 

n>spoN.>.E  Of  Ernest  Robinson.  Superin- 
tendent.   Carter    County.    Ouavson     Kt  . 

January    18     1970 

How  maju  children  in  your  disirut  are 
'oenetltting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA'' 

Answer:   2  300 

What  Is  the  AD.\  in  :,o\ir  school  district 
tirades  K    12' 

.Answer:    4  650 

Wh.u  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Ti'lr 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years' 

Answer  1968  $349  447.  1969.  $314,471: 
1970.  $285,065 

What  additional  funds  if  any.  could  you 
elleciively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  fundini;'  In  fiscal  year  1971'' 

Answer      1970.  $160000;    1971.  $180000 

In  your  judgment  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer;  Yes  children  are  receiving  assist- 
ance In  clothing,  food,  and  the  teacher  has 
more  materials  and  equipment  with  which 
\'i  present  a  program 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer  Yes.  In  addition  to  the  assistance 
given  in  the  regular,  summer  programs  have 
been  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  edu- 
catlonaJly  and  economically  deprived  child 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  dl.sadvantaged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  The  big  difficulty  In  providing 
expanded  programs  Is  the  lack  of  facilities 
or  additional  classrooms  In  which  to  provide 
the  programs  and  services  needed. 


Response  of  E  C.  Stimbert.  Sitperintendent, 

Memphis  City  Schools,  Memphis.  Tenn  . 

January    17.    1970 

Hliw  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA' 

Answer    29  411 

Wh.it  is  the  .\O.K  m  your  school  district 
pr.ulcs  K    12' 

.Answer:   127:147 

W  hat  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
v;r.int  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer  1968  H  149.017,  1969  $2901,131. 
l'.(70  $2  764  659. 

What  additional  funds  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs 
111  lisc.il  year  19'70  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding''  In  fiscal  ye.ir  1971? 

Answer     1970  $813,000.  1971  $1,325,000 

In  your  Judgement,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  progriUiis  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  dl.sivdvantuged 
children'' 

.Answer :  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
gr.ims  as  effective  In  meeting  special  ediica- 
iion  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children'' 

Answer.  Yes 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  dlsdo.sed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obst.icic  in  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  lunds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill 
becuue  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  no;  reaching  the  dl.sadvant.iged  con- 
teinplate<l  under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated 

Comment:  100'.  of  our  Title  I  funds  are 
utilized  in  programs  for  the  disadvantaged 
We  need  $813,000  to  fund  the  1969-1970  regu- 
lar school  year  and  summer  Title  I  Pro- 
gram at  a  level  generally  commensurate  with 
the  program  operated  during  the  1967-1968 
scho<il  year. 

Re-sponse    of    J     M.    Whitaker,    Assistant 

Sl^PERINTENDtNT,  SPECIAL  SERVICES.  EL  Pa.SO 

Independent    School    District.    El    Paso. 

Te:x     January    17.    1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA'' 

.AiLswer     5.830 

What  Is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K    12? 

Answer    56  981 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years  ' 

Answer:  1968  $1,016,779.  1969  $883,981. 
1970  $781,025 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year   1971? 

Answer:  1970  50'.  increase,  1971  50',  In- 
crease. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  tJie 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Ek)  you  regard  your  present  Title  1  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  ftinds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill 
because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentions  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 
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Comment:  Title  I  funds  have  been  effec- 
tive In  our  district  to  tlie  extend  of  our  fund- 
ing; however,  to  reach  all  students  who  qual- 
i:\°  a  higher  rate  of  funding  Is  necessary. 

RtspiiNht  OF  Julius  T«uelson,  Superuttend- 

ENr  or  Schools.  Fort  Worth  Independent 

5^1  HOoL  District,  Fort  Worth,  Ttx.,  Jan- 
uary 17, 1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:   6.997. 

What  Is  the  AD.A  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:    80.652  72  (  1969-70) . 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  m  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1967-68.  •1,453,499.  1968-69, 
$1,243,056.   1969-70   $1,208,813. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs 
ill  fiscal  vear  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding"'  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970.  $250,000  (additional:  Just 
to  reinstate  and  continue  programs  oflered 
In  1967-881;  1971  $500,000  (additional:  to 
malnUUn  effective  programs  and  Increase  In- 
structional program,  particularly  In  the  area 
of  reading) . 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Although  the  Fort  Worth  Inde- 
pendent School  District  has  made  many 
efforts  for  the  educationally  disadvantaged. 
we  could  not  begin  to  offer  the  In-depth  In- 
dividualized Instruction  Title  I  Is  economi- 
cally, effectively,  and  efficiently  providing. 
Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  programs 
as  effective  In  meeting  special  education 
needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren? 

Answer:  Yes:  however,  the  needs  ol  these 
children  far  exceed  available  local  and  state 
resotirces;  additional  Title  I  funds  are  needed 
to  reach  all  of  our  educationally  disadvan- 
taged children. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  dlscloeed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
cause the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentions  would  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Comment:  Inadequate  funding  Is  a  great 
obstacle  together  with  lack  of  forward 
funding  to  adequately  plan  for  succeeding 
years. 

Response    or    Luth**    Wright,    Coobdina- 

TOB,   TiTLB   I.   Johnson    Countt,   Paintb- 

YXLLE.    Kt.,    Jantiakt    17.    1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  2507. 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  3355.94. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fliscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $368,690,  1969  $342,609,  1970 
$298,062. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
eifectlvely  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:   1970  $200,000.  1971  $200,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Do  you  regard   your  present  Title  I  pro- 


grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes;  with  our  present  allotment 
but  more  could  be  done  if  we  had  the  money. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  exua  funds 
contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
cause the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentious  would  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Comment:  It  would  be  a  catastrophe  to  the 
educational  system  of  Johnson  County  11 
Title  1  funds  were  dropped. 

Response    of    Dr.    Dana    Williams     Cori-us 

Chhisti     Independent     School     District. 

Corpus  Christi.  Tex.,  January    17.   1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  6,666, 

What  Is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  43,187, 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESE.A  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $1,130,931,  1969  $1,018,368, 
1970  890,577. 

What  additional  funds,  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  $250,000,  1971  $300,000. 

In  yoiu:  judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Title  I  fimds  have  provided  addi- 
tional equipment,  personnel  and  program  ex- 
perimentation heretofore  limited  by  local 
and  State  funds.  Without  Title  I  fimds.  ad- 
ditional emphases  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes,  however,  our  district  is  con- 
stantly seeking  better  ways  to  meet  the 
needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  'was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated tinder  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  wotild  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  As  originally  Intended  tuider 
Title  I  guidelines,  the  Corpus  Christi  Inde- 
pendent School  District  has  been  able  In  the 
past  to  provide  programs  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  the  educationally  disadvan- 
taged children.  Recent  budget  reductions  at 
the  national  level  have  caused  the  district 
to  reduce  certain  services  and  programs.  Ad- 
ditional ftinds  are  needed  to  teach  more  ef- 
fectively the  disadvantaged.  These  funds 
could  provide  additional  eqiUpment,  mate- 
rials, and  staff  to  individualize  instruction, 
to  reduce  'the  number  of  dropouts,  to  work 
with  problem  children,  and  to  provide  addi- 
tional cultural  activities  for  the  disadvan- 
taged. 

The  district  can  only  speak  from  Its  own 
experiences.  Title  I  funds  have  not  only  been 
directed  to  reach  the  disadvantaged  but 
other  local,  state,  and  federal  funds  have 
also  been  directed  to  provide  for  more  and 
better  programs  for  the  disadvantaged.  Pro- 
grams such  as  the  State's  Non-English  Speak- 


ing, Head  Start,  Project  Follow  Through. 
Teacher  Corps,  and  certain  special  projects 
under  Title  III,  ESEA,  have  l>een  coordinated 
to  belter  meet  the  needs  ol  the  disadvan- 
taged. 

HEsi>ONi,E  Ol-  Mrs   Rose:'.-.  Plannlh  &  Admin- 
istrative    Assistant.    Office    of    Special 

Projects.    Norfolk    City    Schools,    Noh- 

FOLK,  Va..   January    18,   1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  fundetl 
under   Title   I  of  ESEA? 

Answer;    10,359. 

What  is  the  ADA  in  your  school  (h.-tr.cl 
grades    K-12? 

Answer;    52.432. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESE.A  Tl'U* 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  year; .' 

Answer:  1968-69  $2,350,867.74  (This  in- 
cludes $53.144  00  reallocated  funds).  1969-70 
$2,067,951.37   (Tentative  Authorization). 

What  additional  funds,  if  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In   fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer;   1970  $250,000.  1971  $500,000. 

In  your  judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer;   Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  ed\»- 
cation  needs  of  educationally  dlsadvantageil 
children? 

Answer:  To  a  vast  degree. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extr.  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
cause the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  conditions  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Comment:  Additional  funds,  appropriated 
far  enough  in  advance,  will  enable  long- 
range  planning  to  be  more  effective. 

Response  or  Forbes  Bottomlt.  StrpERiNTEND- 

ENT,     Seattle     School     District     No,     1, 

Seattle,  Wash.,  January   17,   1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer ;  There  are  27  schools  designated  as 
full-aid  or  partial-aid  schools  which  have  a 
total  population  of  28.144.  Of  these,  9,400  are 
from  low-Income  families. 

What  Is  the  ADA  in  your  school  disulct 
grades  K-12? 

Answer;  72.135. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $1,500,841.  1969  $1,370,930. 
1970   $1,265,433. 

Wluit  adldtlonal  funds,  If  any,  could  you 
effecSVely  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
flscfn  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:    1970  $600,000,  1971  $1,000,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  tlie 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer;  To  fall  to  provide  programs  spe- 
cially designed  for  the  educationally  disad- 
vantaged Is  to  commit  one  large  segment  of 
our  ix>pulatlon  to  oblivion. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  programs 
as  effective  In  meeting  special  education 
needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren? 

Answer:  Yes.  Our  Title  I  programs  have 
demonstrated  success  among  the  members 
of  the  target  population. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that   Inadequate   funding   \.-as   the   greatest 
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obstacle  in  the  p.itli  ol  ii\oie  etteoinelv  re.uh- 
ing  the  disadviuitagecl  Otliers  now  coiueiul 
ih.it  we  c.iiinot  elTectlveU  iitill/e  extra  funds 
contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill 
because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  dls.idvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  ije 
.ipprecialed 

Comment  We  cannot  speak  for  school  di>- 
tricts  other  than  our  own.  but  Federal  funds 
111  Seattle  have  been  applied  strictly  in  com- 
pliance with  federal  and  slate  laws  .md  regu- 
lations to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  w  •■ 
have  not  knowingly  misused  any  funds 

RisPONst  OF  Mr    Evcene  Sesasiian    Si  riK- 

INTtNDhNT       BRCATHITT     COUNTY       J.«KW1N. 

Ky     Janvarv    18    1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benetltiiug  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA' 

Answer    3  732 

What  IS  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
prudes  K    1-" 

Answer    J  557 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer  1!»68  »506  985  1069  $468917,  1970 
»407  594 

What  .idditioiial  funds.  U  any.  could  yuu 
eflectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
hscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding''  In  hscal  year  1971' 

Answer      1970   I7J.0O0     1971    $480  000 

In  your  Jiidgnient  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  proKrams  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educaiU'iially  disadv  ant.iged 
children'' 

Answer    Yes   \erv  derliiitely 

Do  you  regard  vmir  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationaliy  disadvantaged 
children  ' 

Answer  Ye'-  Trie  1  programs  have  meant 
more  to  the  disadvantaged  children  In  our 
county   than   any   o'her   program 

Recent  hearings  m  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  elTeciively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  etTectlvely  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill 
because  the  funds  are  beiiik;  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  di^.id  van  taxied  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated 

Comment  We  feel  that  o\ir  system  has 
spent  Title  I  funds  to  the  best  of  our  ability 
to  reach  the  disadvantaged  child  Any  lack 
to  service  the  disadvantaged  child  In  our 
district  will  be  due  to  lack  ol  funds 

Resi^nse  or  M«    LeRot  R    Wait.  Sitperin- 

TBNDENT.    OHIO    CoCNTY    StHOOI.S      WHFEt- 

INC,  W.  Va     January    17    1970 

How  m.»ny  children  in  your  di.stnct  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA'' 

Answer    650 

What  is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12' 

Answer    9351 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years'' 

Answer  1968  $246  638.  1969  $221,669.  1970 
$197,727. 

What  additional  funds,  if  any.  could  you 
etiectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
hscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level   of   funding^   In   fiscal   year   1971'' 

Answer     1970  $50,000.    1971.  $200,000 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disiidvantaged 
children'' 

Answer:   Yes 

Do  you  regard  yo\u-  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams  as   efTe<-ir.e    In    meeting    special    edu- 


c.iiion  neeils  nl  ctluc.ition.illy  disadvantaged 
ihlldren' 

.\nswer    Ye> 

Recent  liearii.n>  in  W.ishlnglon  dlscloscil 
that  inadequate  innding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  etTectlvely 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  eMectively  u'lli/e  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  .Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged 
contemplated  under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  wouki  be 
.ippreclated 

Comment  Ailditinnal  lundb  could  be 
utilized  etTecMvelv  to  reach  the  disadvan- 
taged and  also,  to  serve  them  more  effec- 
tively The  gre.itest  obstacle  in  the  path  (jf 
Title  I  programming  is  the  pcxir  timing  in 
the  liinding   to  the  counties 

RfsPtiNSE  of  Dr    James  A    Cavioou.  Siperin- 

IINDENT.      H^RIAN      ColNTV        H<R1<N        Kv 

Jani'ary    17.   1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  arc 
i>enefittlng  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Tiile  I  of  ESEA' 

Answer  A  total  of  3.059  child rrn  ,ire  beiie- 
httlng  from  ihfe  Title  I  progr.im  m  Harlan 
County. 

What  is  tlie  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K   12'' 

Answer  The  .iverage  dally  afendance  as 
of  Dec    16.   1969  was  7  456 

What  wa.s  the  amount  of  your  ESE.A  Ti- 
tle I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal 
years' 

Answer  1968  $907941  1969  $835  058  1970 
♦.7)8.985 

What  additional  funds,  if  any  could  vou 
etteciively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  m 
ttscAl  year  1970  and  .ibove  the  present  level 
of  funding'  In  fiscal   year  1971' 

.Answer  1970  $100000  if  available  soon 
enough,  1971  $260,000  if  advance  funding  to 
allow   planning. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that 
the  Title  I  progr.ims  are  needed  to  meet  the 
specific  needs  of  educ  I'.onall  dl  sad  v. imaged 
children. 

.Answer;  Title  I  programs  are  definitely 
needed  to  meet  the  special  "  needs  of  dls- 
.idv.int,ige<l  children  whase  needs  are  unique 
and  different  to  say   the  lea.st 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  eflectlve  In  meeting  special  edu- 
c.ition  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children'' 

Answer:  Our  present  Title  I  pr.->gram  is 
generally  effective  However,  it  has  lost  some 
of  its  efTectlveness  due  to  loss  of  funds  This 
loss  has  wiped  out  our  teacher  aide  pro- 
grams 

Recent  hearings  In  Waihlngton  disclosed 
'.hat  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
re.ichlng  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  ex- 
tr.i  funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appropria- 
tion Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  mis- 
directed and  are  not  reaching  the  dlsad- 
var.taged  contemplated  under  Title  I  ESEA 
Your  brief  comments  on  these  contentions 
would  be  appreciated 

Comment  The  trend  of  Incidental  and 
piecemeal  funding  which  the  past  .ind  pres- 
ent administrations  have  practiced,  has 
caused  school  administrators  to  be  unable 
to  plan  effectively  for  Title  I  Programs  of 
sufficient  depth  to  always  meet  hopes  for  suc- 
cess It  is  our  hope  that  advance  funding 
:ind  sufficient  appropriations  be  made  so  that 
we  can  not  only  plan  but  Implement  effective 
programs 

RtspfjNSE        OK        Town        or        CrMBFRi  \Ni>. 
S<  HOOL    Department.    Ashton.    RI.    Jan- 
vary  19. 1970 
How    man?   children    in    your   district   are 

benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 

undfr  Title  I  of  E.SEA? 


.^iLswer     250 

What  Is  the  ADA  in  voiir  school  district 
urades  K-12' 

.Answer     5.635  7 

What  was  the  Hmoiint  ui  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  lollowmg  fiscal  years' 

Answer  1968  $25  277,  1969  $24  514.  1970 
j.JO.160. 

What  additional  funds,  if  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
Ifiel  oi   lundlng'  In  fiscal   year  1971'? 

Answer      1970  $10,000.    1'J71    $15,000. 

In  your  judgment,  do  you  believe  that 
;hc  Title  I  prograiiin  are  needed  to  meet  the 
^peci.il  iieed.->  of  educatKuially  disadvantaged 
I  hlldrr;!' 

.Answer     Yes. 

Do  y-.:ii  regard  vour  i>re.--enl  Title  1  pro- 
gr.uns  as  i-llectue  In  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  ui  educationally  dlsadvautaged 
I  lilldr.'ii' 

AnswiT    Yes.  very. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
tiiut  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  dis.idvanta^ed.  Others  now 
contend  that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize 
extra  funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appro- 
priation BUI  because  the  funds  are  being  mis- 
directed and  are  not  reaching  the  disad- 
vantaged contemplated  under  Title  1  ESE.^ 
Your  brief  comments  on  these  contentions 
would  be  appreciated 

Comment  There  has  been  no  misdirec- 
tion of  funds  In  the  Town  of  Cumberland 
Every  allocation  has  been  used  for  direct 
services,  otherwise  unobtainable,  to  econom- 
ically and  culturally  disadvantaged  children 

A  Travelab,  a  prefabricated  building, 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  equipment 
and  instructional  materials  have  been  pur- 
chased: salaries  have  been  provided  for  spe- 
cialists; personnel  in  areas  of  reading  and 
allied  skills  have  been  engaged:  in  short,  all 
money  obtained  has  been  spent  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  deprived  individual.  It  Is 
Important  that  we  note  the  fact  that  the 
town  h.is  made  a  tremendous  In-klud  con- 
tribution Combined  efforts  and  resources 
have  provided  our  children  with  an  unparal- 
leled education  experience. 

Response    or    Prank    Earnest.    Jr  .    Dallas 

County,  Selma.  Ala  .  January    19,   1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA'' 

Answer:   6.707 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  8.404 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $819,232,  1969  $762,271, 
1970$673,4«O 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:    1970.   $250,000;    1971,  $500,000, 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes.  we  dehnitely  could  not  begin 
to  meet  these  needs  without  our  Title  I 
programs. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes.  we  are  confident  that  our 
Title  I  programs  have  been  very  eflectlve  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  children. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  fiLndlng  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation 
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Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  This  is  definitely  not  true  in 
our  Title  I  programs.  The  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren have  been  reached  and  have  profited 
greatly  from  Title  I.  ESEA  funds.  We  are  not 
aware  of  any  misdirection  of  funds. 

Response     op     Paijl     W.     Polly,     Sttpekin- 

TENDENT.     PARIS     INDEPENDENT.     PARIS.     KY., 

January   18,   1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under 'nile  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  219. 

What  is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  1543.0 — 1969  annual  report. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $65,862,  1969  $59,640.  1970 
$56,235. 

What  additional  funds,  if  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:   1970  $10,000,  1971  $20,000. 

In  your  judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Very  definitely. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes, 

Recent  hearings  In  Waslilngton  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill 
because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  Inadequate  funding  is  definitely 
an  obstacle  in  planning  programs.  If  money 
were  appropriated  a  year  in  advance  It  would 
give  more  time  for  planning  and  could  be 
used  to  better  advantage.  No  money  has  been 
mlstised  in  this  district  and  we  feel  we  are 
using  it  to  Its  best  advantage,  with  the  short 
planning  time  we  have. 

Response  of  William  McLeod,  Doland  Inde- 
pendent  No.   54,   DoLAND,   S.   Dak..   Janxt- 

akt  19.  1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  1  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  158. 

What  is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  S'lO. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $24,955.  1969  $22,662,  1970 
$19,715. 

What  additional  funds,  if  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:    1970   $5,000.    1971    $15,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvan- 
taged children? 

Answer:  Yes.  Without  Federal  Funds  our 
Title  I  programs  would  be  automatically 
dropped. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Tes.  To  the  extent  of  our  program 
offerings.  If  more  money  was  available  there 


are  several  programs  that  we  could  Incor- 
porate to  fully  meet  the  needs  of  our  dis- 
advantaged children. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  Our  School  District  has  reached 
Its  maximum  mill  levy.  This  would  make  It 
Impossible  for  us  here  to  locally  fund  our 
Title  I  programs.  If  more  money  was  avail- 
able we  could  broaden  our  present  program 
for  the  disadvantaged  children  in  other  cur- 
riculum offerings.  If  this  was  possible  we 
would  be  fully  assured  of  completely  educat- 
ing the  whole  child. 

Response  of  William  S,  SaRtorius,  Superin- 
tendent, Board  of  Education  of  Balti- 
more COUNTT.  TowsoN,  Md..  J.\nuaht  19. 
1970 

How  many  children   in   your   district   are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 
Answer:  2,538. 

What  Is  the  ADA  in  your  school   district 
grades  K-12? 
Answer:  129.839. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 
Answer:   1968  $689,460,  1969  $615,924,  1970 
$559,906. 

What  additional  funds,  if  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 
Answer:  1970  $600,000.  1971  $625,000. 
In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title   I   programs   are    needed   to   meet   the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 
Answer:  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes,  considering  the  relatively  low 
level  of  funding. 

Recent  bearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle In  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  BUI  be- 
cause the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  Speaking  for  Baltimore  County 
only.  I  can  safely  document  that  the  disad- 
vantaged pupils,  where  they  are  sufficiently 
concentrated,  are  being  served.  However,  the 
law  does  not  allow  schools  to  be  served  where 
only  small  numbers  of  disadvantaged  pupils 
attend,  even  though  these  "pockets  in  afflu- 
ence" need  at  least  health  services.  I>ack  of 
adequate  funding  prohibits  a  project  de- 
veloping on  various  levels  of  intensity  of 
service. 

Response  or  Valdosta   City   Schools,  Val- 

DOSTA  (Independence),  Valdosta,  Ga..  Jan- 

uabt  19,  1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  Regular  school  year.  1295;  mi- 
grant children.  80;  summer  program,  1150. 
There  Is  a  great  deal  of  duplication  in  regu- 
lar and  stunmer  program. 

What  is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  7023  (1968-69  School  Term). 


What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $183,957,  1969  $324,594,  1970 
$255,010. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs 
In  fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  ;)res- 
ent  level  of  funding'  In  hscal  year  1971? 

Answer:   1970  $115,000,  1971  $115,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that 
the  Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes.  If  we  did  not  Title  I  funds 
our  disadvantaged  children  would  be  much 
lower  in  their  school  work.  We  liave  been 
giving  disadvantaged  children  breakfast  and 
lunch,  without  it  some  would  go  hungry. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Very  definitely.  Most  of  our  dis- 
advantaged children  are  below  grade  level. 
We  have  figures  to  show  that  Title  I  monies 
are  helping  to  close  the  gap. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now 
contend  that  we  cannot  effectively  utUlze 
extra  funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appro- 
priation BUI  because  the  funds  are  being 
misdirected  and  are  not  reaching  the  disad- 
vantaged contemplated  under  Title  I  ESEA. 
Your  brief  comments  on  these  contentions 
would  be  appreciated. 

Response   of   Willahd   O.    Cooper,   Lincoln 

County,  Stanford,  Kt,.  January  18.  1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  3.150. 

What  is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  3.680,6. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESBIA  Title 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968,  $344,450,  1969,  $314,061,  1970 
$282,393, 

What  additional  funds,  if  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:    1970,  $35,000,  1971,  $40,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes.  Our  Title  I  program  Is  de- 
signed to  reach  the  economically  and  educa- 
tionally deprived  children  o-  Lincoln  Co.  and 
we  are  getting  the  job  done. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes.  very  effective  when  properly 
administered  for  these  children. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  E.xtra  funds  directed  to  provid- 
ing better  service  for  these  children  is  not 
wasted. 

Response  of  Dr.  Harold  H,  Hrrr.   Superin- 
tendent,      San       Antonio       Independent 
School     District,     San     Antonio,     Tex,. 
Received  Jantjaet   19.  1970 
How   many   children   In   your   district   are 

benefitting  from  education  progranxs  funded 

under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 
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Answer    2C  057 

What  is  the  .\DA  In  your  school  district 
prarles  K.VZ'' 

Answer     69  979 

What  WIS  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  Errant  In  rach  of  the  following  fl^ca!  years'' 

Answer  1968  »2  279,241 .  1989.  » J  622.072; 
and  1970.  82  363,785 

What  additional  funds,  if  any  cculd  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs 
in  fiscal  year  1970  o%er  and  above  the  pres- 
ent level'of   fundins'"  In  fiscal  year   1971  •> 

Answer      1970.    $200  000;    1971.   $250  000 

In  your  Judement.  do  you  believe  that  the 
Tlt'.e  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
speci.il  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children'' 

Answer  Ye^  It  Is  one  of  the  critical  needs 
in  this  area 

Do  vou  reg  ird  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
prams  as  eflev-wive  m  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children  ' 

An.!.wer  Yp«  The  few  progr.iins  we  have 
are  very  etfective  In  helping  the  education- 
ally duadvan-^iged  child 

Recent  hearines  in  Wa.shlngton  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  p..-h  of  more  effecllvely 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  eileciive.y  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  m  the  HEW  Appropriation 
BUI  because  the  fund^  are  belp.<  ml-directed 
and  are  n:'t  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
temp!  ited  under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated 

C  mmen:  Current  guidelines  make  It  al- 
most  impossible   to  misdirect   Title  I  funds. 

RrspoNSE  or  Dr   Gvy  L    V.ien,  Siperivtend- 

rVT.   RlCHU*ND   COINTY    StHOOL   DISTRICT    1. 

CoLVMBiA.  SC  .  Jantart  19.  1970 

How  many  children  m  your  district  are 
benefiting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  -f  ESEA' 

Answer     17  275 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12'' 

Answer     38  905 

What  WMS  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  ye.irs? 

Answer  1968  $1277  100,  1969  11.153024 
1970    » 1,070  779 

What  additional  funds.  If  any  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  progr.ims  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  c.bove  the  present 
level  of  ftindmg''  In  fiscal  year   1971'' 

Answer      1970   $275  000     1971    $500  000 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  me*t  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children"" 

Answer:   Yes 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children'' 

Answer     Yes. 

Recent  heirlngs  In  W.tshlngton  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  mere  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  .ire  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  We  know  that  Title  I  funds 
have  been  effectively  used  In  this  district  to 
the  educational  advantage  of  the  disadvan- 
taged. 

Response    of    J     A.    McPherso.v.    Assocute 

SCPTUINTrNDENT,     MoBIUt     COfNTY      PtBLIC 

Schools.  Mobile.  Kla  .  January  19.  1970 
Bow   nuiny   children   Ln   your   district   are 

benefiting  from  education  programs  funded 

under  Title  I  of  ESEA'' 

Answer:    Public   53  418,   private    1.201. 


What   Is  the   ADA   In   your  £Chool  district 
grades  K   12' 
Answer    68.555 
What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 

I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer  1968  12.009.397,  1969  SI. 847. 143. 
1970  $1.662  226. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs 
In  fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  pres- 
ent level  uf  funding?  In  fiscal  year   1971' 

Answer      1970    $1,000,000.    1971    $1,000,000. 

In  your  Judgcmeiil.  do  you  be:ieve  that 
the  Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educutionall>  dl.-.ia\aiita(;cd 
children? 

Answer    Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  prcsi'iil  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  eilective  lu  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  cf  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:    Yes.  but  could  be  more  effective 

II  additional    funds    were    available 
Recent   hearings  in   Washington  dU closed 

that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  etTectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  con- 
te.id  that  we  cannot  etTecluely  utllue  extra 
funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Ycur  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  bo 
appreciated 

Comment  These  funds  are  being  prop- 
erly used  In  our  opinion  and  additional 
funds  should  be  provided. 

Respli.nse    or    Charles    F.    Clark,    Siperin- 

TENDEI«T,     FLOYO     COVNTT     SCHOOLS.     PRLS- 
TONS8URO.      Ky  .      JaNVAHY      18.      1970 

Ho,v  n^any  children  In  your  dl.sirlct  are 
benchting  from  education  pr  'grams  Iun<k'd 
under  Title   I   of   EriEA"" 

Answer:    5  867 

What  is  the  ADA  in  your  .-.cht>ol  d.-trict 
gra  '^s  K-12' 

Answer:  9.110  8  1968  69  School  Year. 
8  814  17,  4tii   mouUi— 18   day   month. 

What  uas  'he  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal   years' 

Answer  1968  $874,677  1969  $798^347.  1970, 
$712,604. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
erfectively  apply  to  you  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding''  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer     1970  $200,000.   1971   $300,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educatlona'ly  disadvantaged 
ch-Mren' 

AnsAer.  Emphatically  yrs 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  programs 
as  effective  in  meeting  special  education  needs 
of  educatlona'ly   disadvantaged  children? 

Ans-.ver  Y'es.  Additional  funds  could 
strengthen  it 

Recent  hearings  In  Washln/ton  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  wat  the  greatest 
obr'acle  in  '^ -■  y:\'  i  <•'  mor"  elect  ^ly  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
c  n'ained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill 
fccra'ise  t'..e  funds  ar<>  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  di-advantage<l  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentious  would  be  appreci- 
ated 

Comm'^nt  We  are  In  complete  agreement 
that  inadequate  funding  Is  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  more  effectively  reaching  the 
ais.idv.vntdged. 


HOUSING  CRISIS  PAST  TALKING 
STAGE:  CONGRESS  MUST  STOP 
NIXON  ADMINISTRATION  HIGH 
INTEREST  BINGE 

Tlie  SPEAKER    Under  a  previous  or- 
der of   Che   Hou.se   the  gentleman   from 


Texas  iMr.  Patmani  is  recogmzcd  for  60 
miMuies 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  in  recent 
mo!ith,s  we  have  heard  many  pious  word-s 
about  hifh  interest  rate.s  and  their  ter- 
rible effect  on  the  homebinldinc:  indu.stry. 

Tlie  talk  ^oes  on  and  the  interest  rates 
itot  huhcr  and  hi^ihcr.  Thi.-,  is  the  time 
for  action  and  less  talk 

We  no.v  have  the  adniini.stratioir.s  po- 
.<;ition  clearly  on  rtcord.  Twice  in  le.ss 
than  12  months  the  admini.stration  raised 
intere.-t  rates  on  VA-  and  FHA-insured 
morts3ape.^  Today,  the  effective  interest 
rate  on  an  FHA  murt'a"e — incluriinc  the 
one-half  percent  for  insurance — is  9  per- 
cent— or  25  percent  above  the  figure  in 
effect  last  January, 

Mr  Speak',  r.  this  latest  increa.se  means 
that  .'.  $20,000  home  will  require  almost 
$38,000  in  interest  payments  o\er  the  life 
of  a  30-year  nioit'.tage — a  total  cost  of 
$53,000  Mr.  Speaker,  mo.st  of  the  low- 
and  moderate-income  families  of  this 
Natl  n  simply  cannot  afford  such  costs 
and  they  have  no  opportunity  to  obtain 
decent  hoasin:  wlien  we  allow  a  9-per- 
cent interest  rate  to  be  imposed.  In  fact, 
the  average  wace  earner  with  an  income 
of  le.ss  than  $13,000  to  $14,000  a  year  is 
effectively  priced  out  of  the  housint: 
market 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  in  tire  Record  a 
copy  of  a  news  relca.se  which  I  issued  fol- 
lowin--;   the  announcement  of  the  latest 
fTiA  interest  rate  increase: 
Nevis  Relea.se  by   Rfprese.ntative  Pat.man 

Wasjhnctxin.  DC.  December  31 — De- 
nouncing the  latest  lncrea.se  In  FHA  and 
VA  interest  rates  as  a  death  warrant  for 
many  housing  progr.ims.  Chairman  Wright 
Patman  today  called  for  a  wide-ranging 
Congresslon.il  re-ex.imination  of  home  mort- 
gage financing. 

Mr  Patman  said  the  re-ex.imlnatlon  Is 
necess  iry  to  oPset  wh.u  appears  "a  calcu- 
lated effort  of  the  Nixon  Administration  to 
close  out  low-income  and  moderate-income 
housing  propram.s  through  round  after 
round  of  Interest  rate  increases  " 

'The  laleft  Interest  rate  lncrea.se  Is  the 
height  of  Irresponsibility  when  viewed 
atrains;  the  Administration's  failure  to  offer 
even  the  most  meager  altern.itive  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  American  population  that 
cannot  afford  homes  bearing  9  ;  mortgages.'" 
Mr  Patm.in  said  iThls  figure  Includes  one- 
half  per  cent  for  FHA  Insurance  )  "The  Ad- 
mlnlst.-ation  raised  these  Interest  rates 
fully  aware  th.it  m.At  f.imilies  with  Incomes 
less  than  $13,000  a  year  would  be  priced  out 
of  the  housing  market." 

Tills  Administration,  through  Its  en- 
couragement and  acceptance  of  high  inter- 
est rates,  is  developing  Federal  housing  pro- 
grams only  for  the  affluent  with  the  low  and 
moderate  In -ome  citizen  left  out  In  the 
cold,  "  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
Chairman  charged 

"Paced  with  this  attitude  by  tne  Adminis- 
tration, It  Is  the  responsibility  of  Congress 
to  act  Bwiftly  to  provide  alternaUve  means 
of  financing  homes  for  these  families.  The 
Congress  cannot  become  a  willing  partner 
in  the  Nixon  AdmlnlstraUon  WTecklng 
crew  '" 

Mr  Patman  s.ild  he  would  call  for  an  early 
re-cxammatlon  of  proposals  to  have  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  purchase  large  blocks  of 
housing  mortgages  at  Interest  rates  not  In 
excess  of  6  per  cent.  He  said  the  Federal 
Reserve  should  make  available  between  $10 
and  $20  billion  to  assure  recovery  of  the  hous- 
ing market 

He  noted  that  similar  proposals  calling  for 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  purchas'*  $6  billion 
worth  of  housing  paper  failed  on  a  close  vote 
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In  the  final  days  of  the  First  Session.  He  said 
a  switch  of  30  votes  would  have  put  the 
proposal  into  law  and  brought  immediate 
reUef  for  housing. 

•  I  am  convinced  that  the  House  would  nave 
approved  this  measure  had  the  Members 
realized  that  their  constituents  would  be 
forced  to  pay  a  nine  per  cent  interest  rate 
in  a  lew  short  days."  Mr.  Patman  said, 

Mr  Patman  said  he  would  ulso  urge  early 
consideration  of  other  measures  which  pro- 
vide additional  alternatives  for  home  flnanc- 
ii.g  He  referred  specifically  to  legislation 
which  would  set  up  a  $2  billion  fund  for 
direct  Federal  lerding  at  6  per  cent  Interest;  a 
National  Development  Bank  modeled  after 
the  old  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation; 
and  legislation  designed  to  encourage  In- 
creased Investments  In  home  mortgages  by 
the  various  pension  funds. 

He  said  he  planned  to  give  these  measures 
priority  treatment  In  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  In  the  Second  Session. 

Mr  Patman  said  Secretary  Romney'-  an- 
nouncement of  a  new  Interest  rate  Increase 
was  poorly  timed  and  will  result  in  new  pres- 
s-  res  to  force  all  Interest  rales  up. 

■  The  Administration  should  be  devoting  Its 
energy  to  rolling  back  Interest  rates  and  not 
shopping  around  for  places  to  announce  new 
Increases."  Mr  Patman  said  "The  Adminis- 
tration Is  apparently  Intent  on  .sending  the 
homebuyer  out  In  the  market  to  compete 
with  the  big  corporations,  the  gambling 
casinos  and  fasi-buck  opeiators  for  available 
Ic-  n  funds.  The  homebuyer  cannot  compete 
in  this  market  and  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  force  him  to  do  so  " 

The  Administration,  Mr  Patman  said,  now 
has  the  unenviable  record  of  creating  the 
fastest  and  the  most  frequent  housing  Inter- 
est rate  Increases  In  the  history  of  the  nation, 
"Secretary  Romney  has  been  in  office  only 
eleven  months  and  he  has  managed  to  raise 
the  FHA  interest  rate  26  per  cent, '"  Mr.  Pat- 
man aald.  "It  is  significant  that  housing 
starts  have  dropped  from  an  annual  rate  of 
19  million  units  to  about  12  million  units 
since  Romney  announced  his  first  increase  in 
the  FHA  rate  last  January.  " 

Mr  Patman  said  the  latest  increase  was 
apparently  being  justified  by  claims  that  the 
action  vrould  provide  more  housing  and  that 
the  so-called  discount  points  would  be 
eliminated. 

"These  are  the  oldest  and  the  most  fal- 
lacious arguments  that  could  be  used  in 
support  of  this  unnecessary  interest  rate 
increase.""  he  charged.  "There  is  absolutely 
no  evidence  that  high  interest  rates  bring 
more  housing.  It  is  a  fact,  undisputed  by  any 
housing  economist,  that  interest  rate  in- 
creases price  the  lower  Income  groups  out  of 
the  housing  market." 

Mr.  Patman  said  that  a  reduction  In  the 
"points"  would  be  only  temporary  and  "very 
slight  at  the  best.  "  "In  past  Interest  rate 
increases,  the  points  have  declined  for  a  few 
months  and  then  skyrocketed  back  to  their 
high  levels  again.  And  this  will  happen  again 
with  this  latest  Increase." 

"The  homebuyer  will  continue  to  pay 
points  as  well  as  a  record  high  interest  rate," 
Mr  Patman  said.  "In  fact,  the  purchaser  of 
a  $20,000  home  will  pay  more  than  twice  the 
value  of  the  house  In  Interest  charges,  points, 
and  other  finance  charges  over  the  life  of  a 
thirty-year  mortgage. "' 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received  a  great 
volume  of  telegrams  and  letters  from 
people  all  over  this  Nation  expressing 
their  strong  opposition  to  this  latest  and 
unnecessary  increase  announced  by  Sec- 
retary Romney  on  December  30. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  letters  express  bet- 
ter than  anything  I  could  say  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  who  have  been  be- 
trayed by  these  high  interest  rates.  I 
urge  that  my  colleagues  read  these  let- 


ters carefully.  These  are  the  heartfelt 
opinions  of  people  who  are  looking  to 
their  elected  Representatives  for  some 
relief  from  the  terrific  burdens  of  high 
interest  rates.  It  would  be  a  great  shame 
if  this  Congress  ignored  these  honest 
plesis  from  the  people. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Glenolden,  Pa  , 

January  1,  1970 
Re   Increased   Mortgage  Rates    (FTiA  VAi 
Representative  Patman. 
Chairvian.  House  Banking  Covwnttee. 
House  Office  Building, 
Wasliington,  D.C. 

DiEAR  Representative  Paiman;  Congratu- 
lations on  your  statements  denouncing  the 
increases  in  mortgage  rates  from  T\'2''r  to 
8i'2"i  (plus  ',i  of  1',  on  FHA  mortgages i  as 
•sneakly "  announced  late  of  Dec  30  and 
effective  Monday,  January  5,  1970  by  George 
Romney,  Sect,  of  HUD. 

This  action  was  well  known  to  become  a 
fact,  by  anyone  dealing  in  the  field  of  home 
financing;  for  several  months,  and  I  m  sure 
known  by  your  Committee. 

The  Federal  Law"  enacted  in  May  1968  au- 
thorizing the  HUD  Secreiarj,  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  V-A.  Administrator  to  set  the 
interest  ceilings  on  Federally  backed  mort- 
gage "sufficiently"  to  compete  with  money 
market  prices  should  never  been  permitted. 
This  freedom;  power  by  a  Cabinet  Member 
makes  our  Representatives,  elected  officials 
useless. 

Only  a  week  ago,  after  a  Home  Builders 
Convention  In  Texas.  Mr.  Louis  P..  Barba. 
acting  President  of  the  National  Association 
of  Home  Builders,  members  of  over  51,000 
builders  advised  Mr,  Romney  not  to  increase 
the  Interest  rate  from  the  71,2 '-  level.  Mr. 
George  Meany,  Pres.,  AFL-CIO,  has  de- 
nounced this  action  as  a  serious  blow  to 
home  buyers  and  residential  construction. 
This  increase  Is  most  inflationary,  and  af- 
fects only  the  millions  of  workers,  taxpayers, 
family  men  who  are  buying  a  home;  not  the 
poor  or  the  affluent.  The  poor  have  a  subsi- 
dized program,  if  they  want  to  purchase  a 
home;  the  affluent  are  benefitted  more  and 
more  by  tax  exemptions. 

I  worked  and  lived  in  Washington,  DC 
for  fifteen  (15)  years  and  admired  your  capa- 
bilities and  action  on  many  bills  before 
Congress;  I  can  only  say  thank  God  we  still 
have  one  representative  left. 

I  am  not  writing  this  letter,  just  to  write, 
but  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  millions 
of  average  people,  who  will  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  "rotten  action"  by  Romney. 
one  little  cabinet  officer. 

The  only  action  note  for  all  our  repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  is  to  "override  this 
action,"  set  back  the  percentage  to  TV2''c. 
and  then  adopt  your  resolution  for  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  to  buy  blocks  of  housing 
mortgages  at  rates  not  above  6  per  cent,  and 
keep   them   off  the   trading   market. 

If  this  Is  not  done,  the  average  man  and 
woman  has  no  alternative  but  to  resort  to 
other  means  of  escaping  taxes,  high  Interest 
rates,  or  relief  and  welfare. 

The  present  system  of  Federal  contract  on 
housing,  FHA  and  VA,  has  already  created  a 
monster  in  financing— both  buying  and  sell- 
ing property.  A  seller  of  property  under 
PHA-VA  must  pay  "points"  of  at  least  IC". 
to  obtain  a  mortgage  for  the  buyer — this  is 
added  to  the  selling  price  plus  the  buyer  as 
a  veteran  pavs  71/2  ""<■  mortgage,  and  FHA 
buyer  7V4%+  %  of  ^'^^  mortgage  insur- 
ance premiums.  Now  with  the  so-called 
8'/2%  (97c) — the  "points"  do  not  drop,  and 
If  so  about  1%  for  a  month  or  so.  These 
"points"  should  be  declared  illegal  for  either 
buyer  or  seller,  but  Instead  is  encouraged 
by  our  own  Federal  Government. 

I  hope  my  effort  In  writing  to  you,  is  not 
In  vain  and  that  your  administrative  assist- 
ants, win  pass  this  one  on  to  you.  Also  I 


hope  and  pray  that  you  can  continue  to 
support  the  public  as  ytJiIs^ave  done  and 
enjoy  good  health.  \^ 

Very  truly  yours, 

Owen  F.  Er.FNNAN, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mr.  Pat-man:  1  am  writing  you  this  letter 
in  regards  10  the  recent  announcement  ol  an 
interest  Increase  In  FHA  and  GI  house  mort- 
gage interest  rates  by  Mr.  George  Romney. 

In  my  humble  opinion  this  Is  a  disaster 
especially  In  this  period  of  Inflation  and  un- 
certainty— very  111  tlmea.  My  respect  for  Mr. 
Romney  prior  to  this  was  to  the  utmost,  but 
now  I  see  him  as  just  another  tool  for  big 
business 

There  is  much  resentment  to  this  action 
and  don"t  be  surprised  If  Washington  lbn"t 
ilooded  With  mall. 

If  this  increase  becomes  a  reality  and  I  be- 
lieve It  Will,  we  will  surely  remember  this 
administration  in  the  coming  elections. 

We  hope  that  you  will  conduct  an  investi- 
gation into  ihl.->  ma'.tcr  and  bring  the  facts 
to  the  p<^^ple 

Mr    V    Calia, 

Torrance,  Calif,, 

January  1,  1970. 

Dkar  Mr.  Pat.man:  My  wife  and  I  have 
been  married  seven  years  now,  and  for  all  of 
that  time  we  have  been  saving  for  and 
dreaming  of  owning  our  own  home. 

M>  income  is  now  at  a  level  where  a  few 
year's  ago  I  would  have  thought  it  sufficient 
to  buv  a  home.  Now  with  the  interest  rates 
as  high  as  they  are  it  appears  unUkely  that 
we  Will  be  able  to  buy  in  the  near  future. 

I  understand,  basically,  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  inflation  and  the  idea  behind  tight 
money  as  a  means  of  fighting  It.  But  it  seems 
terribly  unfair  when  it  hurts  a  certain  seg- 
ment of  the  population  so  much  harder  than 
others. 

I  have  just  read  of  the  increase  in  FHA/VA 
rates  and  of  yovu:  plans  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing about  It.  I  have  never  before  written  to 
a  Congressman,  but  now  I  feel  compelled  to 
express  my  feelings  on  this  matter,  and  also 
to  let  you  know  how  much  I  appreciate  your 
stand  on  this  matter.  I  hope  to  God  you  are 
able  to  do  something. 
Smcerelv. 

Harold  P.  Thompson. 

Leon  Rimov  &  Associates, 

January  2,  1970 
Hon   Wright  Patman,  ) 

Chairman,  House  Baiikivg  Committee.  ^ 

House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Patman  :  The  raising  of 
the  VA  and  FHA  Interest  rate  to  8H%  plus 
i'2'"f  mortgage  Insurance  Is  the  start  of  a 
new  war  on  inflation.  It  cannot  be  stopped 
If  the  federal  government  doesn't  stop  com- 
peting within  Its  own  family  for  money. 

The  raising  of  the  interest  rate  Is  without 
question  the  most  serious  financial  move  the 
Nixon  administration  has  made  concerning 
the  general  economy.  It  Is  very  easy  to  pro- 
ject the  consequences  of  this  increase.  They 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Middle  anc"  upper  middle  Income  housing 
will  be  paid  for  by  buyers  at  10%  pltis  at 
least  2  points  discount. 

2.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  will  in  time 
raise  the  prime  Interest  rate  at  least  by  1 
point  and  possibly  l^j  points. 

3.  There  will  be  little  or  no  chance  for 
state  and  local  governments  to  undertake 
public  Improvement  projects  which  are  vital 
to  the  health,  safety  and  welfare,  such  as: 
new  sewer  plants,  new  disposal  sites.  Im- 
proved transportation,  Improved  sewers, 
public  utilities. 

4.  FHA  will  not  effectively  serve  either  the 
middle  InwMne  or  the  low  Income  families 
by  this  new  increase  In  the  Interest  rate. 
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5  Couitructli.n  In  this  country  win  come 
to  a  screeching  halt  before  the  middle  of 
this  year  If  poslilve  steps  are  not  taken  to 
lower  the  interest  rate  immediately  The  In- 
flationarv  action  by  George  Romney.  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  Is  one  of  the  greatest  acU 
<.f  foolishness  ever  perpetrated  on  Uie  gen- 
eral   public    bv    a   public   official 

I   loolc   forward   to  an  Immediate  response 
and  action  on  your  part   and   that  of  other 
members  of  your  committee 
Sincerely  vours. 

Lkkn  Rim"V 

Jas    W    Fisher  Agency.  Inc 
Spfnce'.  Icua.  Janua> y  2.  1970 
Hor.     Wright   P.^TM^N 

C'lai'mai    House  Banking  Comr^tttcz-   House 
of  R.'p'c^c'i.'afi:  <"».   'Vathing'.on.  DC 

DuR  KtPREsr:.TATivE  Patman:  I  h.ive  Just 
read  with  great  d:smay  the  announcement 
by  Secretary  of  Housing  Romney  ra.sing  the 
interest  rate  en  FH A  nnd  OI  home  mortgages 
to  S'l  '. 

I  would  like  to  commend  you  on  your 
cnucism  of  such  i'.ctlon  and  your  Indication 
that  the  House  Banlung  Committee  would 
strive  for  modification  of  the  home  mortgage 
Interest  rate 

You  are  atwolutely  correct  In  your  observa- 
tion that  this  high  mortgage  interest  i»  pre- 
venting those  who  wish  and  need  to  buy  a 
home  from  doin.:;  so 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  savings  and 
loan  insuiutlona  were  instituted  as  .  main 
source  wherein  home  buyers  could  secure 
borne  mortgage  flnancing  it  has  been  my  sad 
observ-atlon  that,  over  the  years  these  insti- 
tutions have  devoted  more  desire  in  ways 
and  means  of  developing  greater  profit  f  >r 
the  institution  .  .  with  mounting  spread 
between  the  interest  paid  on  deposits  and 
interest  received  from  mortgages  Plus 
charging  Increased  loan  closing  coet  fees  to 
both  mortgagees  and  points  charged  to 
sellers. 

I  do  hope  that  you  and  your  committee  will 

do  everything  possible  to  work  for  reduction 

of  interest  rates  and  assistance  to  the  many 

American  families  who  desire  to  buy  a  home 

Respectfully. 

P      W     PlSHK« 

Hacixnoa    Hcir.Hrs     Cai.it 
Re'presentatlve  Wright  Patman 

HoNOR,*BLE  Si»  I  wish  to  cc-mpllment  you 
as  being  one  with  enough  back  bone  to  say 
something  about  this  high  interest  rate  My 
how  we  need  some  one  like  you  Titils  Is  one 
of  the  biggest  farces  I  have  hesu-d  Twice  with 
no  reason  only  to  keep  the  man  we  all  need 
from   having   a   roof   over   his   head. 

The  man  that  furnishes  most  of  our  men 
to  fight  the  battles  such  as  W  W.  1  &  2. 
Korea  and  now  Viet  Nam  ha*  no  one  to  fight 
lor  hUn  We  are  in  trouble  with  riots,  rapes, 
robbenes  i  killing  Just  because  no  one  has 
back  bone  In  the  Administration  to  do  any- 
thing for  the  little  man  &  men  comli.g 
back  home  from  Viet  Nam  cannot  buy  a  home 
In  any  8U«a  The  cheapest  home  and  only  one 
111  15  950  to  sell  G  I.  112  37  principal  & 
Int  nee?  taxes  MOO  apr  for  Ins 
tl.33  39  Per  Mo  to  buy  he  mti.st  make  $640  00 
Per  mo  (312  00  Per  Hr.  and  m  our  area 
which  Is  City  of  Industry  &  some  pay  as 
little  a3  II  75  per  Hr  it  our  largest  pays 
•2.26  to  13  00  for  unskilled  labor  So  you 
can  see  they  were  out  classed  before  this 
1  raise  came  In  to  being  Please  see  this 
as  t  do  As  I  am  a  Realestate  Salesman  and 
4im  near  65  years  old  And  all  I  can  do  la  g'-ve 
you  any  information  you  may  need  In  my 
.irea  of  near  Ix*  Angeles,  Calif  Please  for 
the  decency  of  your  fellow  man  even  if  you 
pre  not  In  our  area 

Stav  in  there  and  fight  I  have  written  to 
ones  In  my  area  and  they  are  to  chicken 
or  are  ones  that  have  there  fingers  In  tne 
pie  It  don  t  want  to  pull  it  out.  Ellectlon  is 
coming   in  our   area   and   I   have   never  said 


anvthing    before    b.it    I    cant    sit    ba.  k    v.nv 
with  such  as  we  have  In  offlco  novfc- 

One    and    three    quarters    percent    rlic    In 
such  a  short  tune  is  plain  nuu. 

Hold  duwn  Inflation  fur  Uie  working  class 
but  turn  it  loose  tor  the  ones  inat  can  get 
lat  on  It    Keep  up  the  good  work  and  If  I  can 
help  m  any  way  please  call  on  me. 
Yours  truly. 

Mr.    J     E     Stjvvns 

Dftboit.  Mich. 

Di  VR   Mk    W    Pitman     I  certainly  approve 

of  your  intention  to  Investigate  high  interest 

rates  which  m  addition  to  being  liitlationary 

constitute  economic  rate  by  the  rich  of  tlie 


poor. 

Thank  God  there  are  a  fe*  people  around 
who  object  to  this  k.nd  of  criminal  activity' 
Sincerelv. 

SlDNFY  M    MANt-rt 

Pensacoua.  Pla  . 

January  2.  1970 
Sir     We  are  wuhln  two  weeks  of  closing  a 
VA  g\iaranteed  mortgage 

Should  I  try  and  stall  to  await  the  outcome 
of  your  investigation  Into  the  increase  In  in- 
terest 

If  I  close   the  loan   at   8'^    .     and   the  in- 
crease IS  re^cnded  will  I  be  stranded  at  8   ;• 
or   will    It    be   as   If   the   Increase   had    never 
happened 

Truly. 

WnxiAsi  J  Bfrrio 

Fahj   Lawn.   N  J  . 

January   1.   1970 
Hon    Wright  Patman, 
Chairman.  House  Banking  Committee. 
House  Office   Building. 
Was'iiigfon.  D  C. 

De-ar  Mr  Patman  Thank  you  so  much  for 
speaking  out  .^galnst  the  Injustice  of  the  raise 
In  Interest  rales  for  FHA  mortgages  I  was 
heartened  somewhat  that  someone  In  Con- 
gress Is  speaking  for  the  average  American 
citizen  rather  than  for  tig  business 

We  saved  for  ten  years  and  finally  applied 
for  an  FHA  mortgage  on  Nov  23.  1969  at  the 
rate  prevailing  After  yesterdays  announce- 
ment of  the  rise,  we  knew  that  we  could  not 
go  ahead  with  our  plans  to  buy  this  house 
It  seemed  to  us  Illegal  thut  our  government 
would  not  honor  an  application  made  well 
before  the  change. 

My  husband  earns  $16  500  and  I  earn  $2,000 
annually  and  we  are  unable  to  buy  a  house  In 
this  area  with  a  down  payment  of  $9,000  It 
is  indeed  an  Incongrous  situation. 

I  have  written  to  my  own  Represenuitive 
(Widnall)  and  my  Senators  iCase  and  Wil- 
liams) I  indeed  hope  that  their  view  will  be 
similar  to  yours. 

Why  is  the  President  allowed  to  make  such 
decisions  without  consulting  Congress.  This 
Is  indeed  puzzling  to  me 

Thank  you  again. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Mrs    Natalie  Steinbebc. 

Miami,  Fla  .  January  3.  1970. 

Dear  CoNoatiiMAN  ParMAN  Please  excuse 
this  scribbled  letteri  my  typewriter  la  in 
storage. 

I  read  of  the  stand  you  have  taken  against 
the  FHA  VA  Interest  hike  lu  the  Miami 
Herald  and  wanted  to  write  and  tell  you  how 
glad  I  was  to  hear  someone  in  Washington 
bad  spoken  out  against  It 

I  was  particularly  up.set  to  hear  of  the 
interest  hike  because  I  had  already  commit- 
ted myself  to  buying  a  house  In  Miami 
under  a  VA  1  )an  and  yet  will  not  be  able  to 
close  before  January  5th  so  will  have  to  pay 
the  added  Interest  point  This  will  add  ap- 
proximately $21  00  a  month  to  my  house 
payment  and  .some  $6  UOO  $7,000  to  my  mort- 
gage 

I  am  opposed  to  any  Interest  rate  increase 
but    particularly    upsetting    to   me    was    the 


fac'  that  only  two  working  days  expired 
between  the  day  the  Increase  was  announced 
and  the  day  it  became  elfectlve  In  all  fa.r- 
ncss  to  the  hundreds  or  even  thousands  o: 
people  who  had  applied  for  VA  loans  before 
the  rate  Increase  was  announced  It  seems 
to  me  they  should  have  been  guaranteed 
the  old  rate  of  seven  and  ciie-half  percent 
.^s  It  wa~.  I  applied  for  my  VA  loan  on 
November  19,  1909.  buying  a  houae  that  wa-s 
going  to  stretch  my  salary  quite  a  bit  Now 
I  \e  had  this  surprise  Interest  hike  pulled 
on  me  and  ((uite  frankly  I  feel  as  though  ni^ 
go\ernment    has    been    unfa.r    to    me. 

Also  questionable  to  me  was  the  fact  that 
I  signed  all  the  papers  tliat  were  to  go  to 
the  V.\  on  December  16.  19G9.  This  was  after 
F^R  Builders  cf  Miami  had  run  their  credit 
check  on  me  When  I  called  the  VA  office  In 
Jacksonville,  Florida  on  December  31.  1969 
they  had  III  even  received  the  papers  from 
KmR  much  less  had  time  to  process  them 
before  the  Interest  hike  became  effective  I 
have  not  yet  heard  the  cause  of  the  delay 
but  It  ha:>  been  an  expensive  one  for  me 

Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  read 
my  letter.  I  am  with  you  one  hundred  per- 
cent m  your  fight  against  higher  interest 
rates 

A  slight  history  on  myself:  I  have  Just  been 
released  from  the  Marine  Corps  after  serving 
four  and  one-half  years  as  an  officer  I  spent 
a  year  in  Vietnam  and  am  now  working  for 
Delta  Airlines. 
Sincerely. 

John  W.  Bottoms,  Jr. 

Brooklyn.  NT.. 

January  1,  1970 
Dear  Mr   Patm\n    More  pwwer  to  you'  .And 
less    to    the   banker    mllllonnlres   whom    Mr 
Romney  has  Joined 

Enclosed  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  him. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Rabbi   Frfd  S    Hftman. 


Bbookltn,  N.Y.. 

Januarj^   1,  1970 

Df>R  Mr  Romnfy.  And  you  were  con- 
sidered the  Liberal  In  the  Cabinet  of  the 
Nixon  administration.  And  you  have  now- 
added  over  $6,000  to  a  »30.000  home  to  be 
financed  by  FHA.  In  order  to  soak  the  worker 
and  enrich  the  banker. 

You  are  not  so  naive  as  not  to  see  that  the 
constriction  of  the  money  supply  has  not 
halted  inflation  Tbt  answer  to  Inflation  Is  a 
Voluntary  commitment  In  this  country  to 
hold  the  price  line  and  to  halt  all  Increases 
The  labor  demand  will  slacken  as  well. 

Touve  done  the  opposite  You  should  be 
fighting  your  administrations  overbearing 
banking  Interests  who  here  so  far  succeeded 
In  their  enormous  profits  by  the  wide  spread 
between  a  S"";  Interest  rate  paid  on  savings 
and  an  B'-a^c.  Interest  rate  charged  on  loans 
Your  collusion  Is  the  saddest  to  take  You  will 
regret  It.  as  It  does  our  country  harm. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rabbi   Fred   S.   Hevman. 

Jani-ary  1.  1970. 
DtAR  Mr  Patman  Although  I  am  not  one 
of  your  coiiatltuents  I  still  wanted  to  write 
to  you  about  my  feelings.  .As  a  private  citizen 
I  appreciate  the  work  you  are  doing  to  pro- 
test the  high  Interest  rates.  At  today  s  rates 
It  does  not  pay  Ui  own  a  house,  the  rates  arc 
criminal  Young  people  like  myself  who  make 
comfortable  livings  and  know  how  to  add. 
realize  that  these  rates  are  terrible.  It  Is 
cheaper  to  rent,  even  at  high  rents  than  to 
buy  Second  mortgages  are  becoming  com- 
monpl.ice.  Lets  get  this  country  back  to  nor- 
mal so  that  Inflation  will  .-^top  eating  up 
every  dollar  Put  tight  controls  on  the  crop 
of  credit  buying  The  banks  don't  have  mort- 
gage money  because  they  need  It  for  their  Ir- 
responsible credit  card  holders  at  1'4  percent 
per  month  or  40'!   true  annual  Interest  rate 
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Enough,  even  at  «%  Interest  Is  high  for 
mortgages.  Please  continue  to  press  your 
colleagues  and  make  them  act  like  respon- 
sible lawmakers  Instead  of  idiots. 

Thank  you    and  happy  and  healthy  New 
Year. 

NORME    SeHL. 

Fresno.  Caut., 
December  31,1969. 
Rvpresentatlve  Wright  Patmam, 
House  0/  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  REPRESENTATrvE  Patman:  I  am  In 
.igreement  with  you,  In  your  Investigation 
and  legislation  to  offset  the  8>2  percent  In- 
terest rates  on  P.H.A.  and  V.A.  home  loans. 
This  Is  nothing  but  a  Republican  move 
for  the  money  class  of  people. 

The  wage  earner  can  no  longer  buy  a  de- 
cent home  for  his  family. 

Thank  you  for  any  assistance  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Edward  J.  Brannan. 

North  Miami  Beach.  Px.a., 

December  31, 1969. 
Hon  Wright  Patman. 

Dear  Sir:  Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
efforts  to  stop  the  rise  In  Interest  rates.  It 
seems  as  though  anything  that  wlU  be  of 
help  to  the  working  man  Is  considered  infla- 
tionary by  the  present  administration  but 
the  tremendous  allowances  given  to  the 
multi-minionalre  such  as  the  oil  depletion 
allowance,  tax-free  t)onds.  etc.,  is  not. 
Sincerely, 

Abraham  Walfish. 

Strattord,  Conn., 

January  2,1970. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  A  recent  article  in  our  local  news- 
paper, the  Bridgeport  Post  (Bridgeport,  Con- 
necticut) has  prompted  me  to  write  to  you. 
I  want  to  commend  you  for  your  statements 
of  fact  concerning  the  Interest  rate  on  gov- 
ernment-backed housing  loans.  You  were 
quite  correct  in  stating  that  the  administra- 
tion is  developing  federal  housing  programs 
only  for  the  affluent. 

My  husband  and  I  have  worked  and  saved 
for  five  years,  we  have  no  children  and  have 
lived  in  a  very  reasonable  rent  for  five  years. 
We  are  not  extravagant  and,  I  tliink,  have 
above  average  salaries  for  our  age  and  geo- 
graphic location.  We  have  many  friends  who 
are  in  the  same  situation,  and  many  who  have 
children  and  the  wife  cannot  work. 

We  cannot  find,  in  this  area  of  the  country, 
a  new  6  room  ranch  house  for  less  than 
$30,000.  This  does  not  Include  a  garage,  drive- 
way, landscaping,  and.  many  times,  doea  not 
include  city  water,  sidewalks  or  sewers.  This 
would  be  added  cost  to  the  purchaser.  For  the 
sake  of  example,  lets  say  we  found  "some- 
thing" for  $25.000— this  is  the  way  it  would 
break  down : 

House —  - $25,000 

Downpayment  (20 -^i  now  required).   —5,000 

Total. 20.000 

FHA  Mortgage  Payments  per  month  on 
$20,000  at  9"^;  for  30  years  equals : 

Per  month $161.00 

Per  month  town  taxes 40.00 

Total  per  month  cost  to  us —     201.  00 

Please  keep  in  mind  that  for  this  area  this 
is  not.  by  any  means,  a  good  home.  For  this 
money  it  would  most  likely  be  between  40  and 
50  years  old.  And,  above  that,  the  only  reason 
we  could  afford  it  Is  because  we  both  work. 

I  wouldn't  even  venture  to  Imagine  bow 
many  people  are  in  our  same  cltuatkm.  But  I 
know  one  thing,  the  mtin  or  the  party  that 
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can  beat  this  interest  rate  down,  will  have 
our  vote  for  many  years  to  come. 
Please  keep  up  this  good  work! 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Robert  Buda. 

Janxtaht  1,  1970. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sir:  First  let  me  express  my  humble 
thanks  for  your  stand  against  the  high  in- 
terest rate,  just  shoved  down  my  throat  along 
with  many  GIs  by  the  present  administra- 
tion. 

At  present  I  am  under  contract  to  buy  my 
first  home,  7'i'r  VA  and  of  course  to  be 
8'i  '"'r ,  now  highest  permissible  rate  at  time  of 
closing.  I  completed  28  years  of  naval  serv- 
ice 3  Sept.  1969.  and  am  now  in  the  civilian 
labor  market.  Renting  for  past  18  years. 

Negotiating  for  a  home  loan  I  have  found 
the  VA  loan  money  at  T'^'^r  was  not  tight 
as  they  claim.  Almost  any  sub-division  in 
this  area  could  be  financed  under  VA  T'i  '"< , 
the  big  problem  with  the  moderate  income 
(average)  family  is  the  high  cost  of  the 
homes.  High  taxes,  insurance,  and  now  on 
top  of  all  this  another  increase  on  the  in- 
terest rates. 

I  feel  along  with  other  GI  personnel  in 
this  area  that  the  decision  of  Mr.  Romney 
and  Administration  is,  they  are  not  really 
thinking  of  me  the  GI,  but  the  big  business 
concerns,  mortgage  companies  and  like  you 
say  the  affiuent. 

I  hope  along  with  you,  the  Honorable  Rus- 
sell. Honorable  Rivers,  and  others,  feel  this 
increase  is  uncalled  for  and  is  only  in  the 
Interest  of  the  mortgage  companies.  If  the 
money  is  tight,  increasing  the  cost  sure 
doesnt  seem  to  be  the  answer  to  the  many 
of  us  that  feel  we  cant  really  afford  a  home 
under  present  costs. 

Thank  you  for  speaking  out. 

T.  R.  McConnell. 

Seattue,  Wash., 
January  10.  1970. 
Hon.  Wright  PAXBtAU, 
U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dea«  Sm:  Please  find  enclosed  clipping 
from  real  estate  section  Seattle  Post  Intelli- 
gencer of  this  date. 

In  view  of  your  Investigation  of  high 
(8%  % )  F.H.A.  *  V.A.  interest  rates  I  thought 
this  article  might  be  of  some  value. 

•niank  you   for  your  splendid   efforts   in 
this  age  of  brain  washed  economists. 
Yours  truly, 

Douglas  J.  CRouark. 

[Prom  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer 
Jan.  10,  1970] 
The  Increase  In  the  FHA  and  VA  mortgage 
rate  from  7Vi  to  8>A  per  cent  pushed  down 
the  discount  rate  being  charged  sellers  here 
on  real  estate  sales  this  week;  but — 

1.  The  drop  wasn't  as  great  as  many  hoped 
It  would  be. 

2.  And,  many  were  already  predicting  that 
the  dlscotint  would  work  its  way  back  up 
to  the  old  level  as  the  year  progressed. 

The  discount  is  the  charge  levied  by  lend- 
ers against  sellers  In  most  home-sale  real 
estate  transactions  In  an  effort  to  make  the 
money  loaned  earn  the  going  market  rate. 

Before  last  week's  Increase  in  the  PHA- 
VA  basic  interest  rate  to  SVi  per  cent,  lenders 
had  been  demanding  as  high  as  10  per  cent 
discounts  from  sellers  on  the  totol  sales 
price. 

When  the  new  rate  was  announced  last 
week,  lenders  expressed  hope  that  the  «lls- 
count  rate  would  drop  substantially  thereby 
making  It  easier  for  sellers  to  sell  their 
home,  thus  loosening  up  a  Ught  real  estate 
sales  market. 

Some  ofitdals  reported  that  discounts  had 
dropped  back  to  2  per  cent.  But  most  were 


pegging  the  discount  at  midweek  at  some- 
where between  4   and  6  per  cent. 

As  always,  the  exact  amount  depended  on 
the  quality  of  the  loan  being  made — the 
quality  of  the  house,  the  credit  standing  of 
the  new  buyer  and  the  availability  of  money 
Garth  Marston.  vice  president,  marketing, 
of  Washington  Mutual  Savings  Bank,  said 
the  discounts  had  ranged  from  2  to  4  per 
cent  at  the  start  of  the  week  but  had  worked 
their  way  up  to  6  per  cent  toward  the  end 
of  the  week. 

Carl  A.  Saniiquist.  president  of  the  Coast 
Mortgage  Co..  said  the  •  •  •  discount  rate 
would  probably  level  out  at  between  5  and 
6  per  cent. 

Sandquist  pointed  out  that  lending  insti- 
tutions which  sell  FHA  and  VA  mortgages 
to  the  federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
(Fanny  Mae)  to  get  more  cash  to  lend  for 
housing  were  having  to  pay  as  much  as  5  per 
cent  discounts  on  the  money  they  borrowed 
In  other  words,  for  every  $1,000  worth  of 
mortgages  they  sold  they  were  able  to  collect 
only  $950  In  cash. 

Such    lending    institutions   can    come   out 
even   in  reloanlng  the  money  only  if   they, 
too.  charge  a  similar  point  discount. 
.  •  •  •  • 

Despite  discounts  or  higher  Interest  rates, 
lending  institutions  simply  dont  have 
money  to  lend.  Pany  Mae  has  been  the  only 
source. 

William  J.  Winn,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Master  Builders,  was  among  those  who 
predicted  that  the  discount  rate  would  work 
its  way  back  up  to  an  even  higher  level. 

Bond  Interest  rates — generally  considered 
an  indicator  of  the  state  of  the  money  mar- 
ket— have  continued  to  Increase,  even  since 
the  new  8 '  2  per  cent  home  mortgage  interest 
rate  was  announced. 

If  history  repeats  itself,  discounts  points 
will  rise,  to,  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the 
competition. 

Winn,  however,  saw  today  as  a  good  time 
to  buy  a  home.  He  foresees  no  decline  In  in- 
terest rates. 

•Ifs  stiU  definitely  a  buyers  market.  We 
have  lots  of  homes  to  sell  in  almost  every 
price  class.  And  with  the  discount  rate  where 
It  is  today,  sellers  wUl  probably  be  more 
anxious  to  sell  than  ever  before." 

Arlington,  Va., 
January  13,  1970 
Hon.  Weight  Patman, 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Deak  Mr.  Patman:  I  doubt  that  you 
will  see  this  letter  but  I  will  make  It  short 
In  the  event  you  do. 

I  want  to  express  my  concern  over  the  84 
percent  Interest  rate  that  Is  presently  In 
effect  for  home  loans.  I  have  worked  for  a 
number  of  years  before  marriage  and  after 
in  order  to  be  in  a  position  one  day  to  pro- 
vide a  home  for  my  family.  My  husband  and 
I  expect  a  child  soon  and  find  that  we  are 
unable  to  meet  mortgage  payments  when 
Interest  rates  are  at  the  8 '4  percent  level. 

I  find  this  slttmUon  completely  frustrating, 
disappointing  and  unfair  and  I  heartily  en- 
dorse your  proposal  to  have  the  government 
provide  low  cost  loans  for  home  buyers. 
Sincerely. 

Catherine  L.  Timment. 
Mrs.  Wallace  L.  Tlmmeny. 

POMONA.  N.T., 
January  13.  1970. 
RepresentaUve  Wright  Patman. 

Dear  Sir:  My  husband  and  I  are  fully 
aware  of  your  tremendous  efforts  to  roll  back 
the  interest  rates,  and  ease  up  the  tight 
money  situation. 

All  the  reports  that  we  have  read,  show 
that  the  banks  are  continually  showing  larger 
and  larger  profits. 

The  way  this  Administration  Is  handling 
the  economic  policies.  Is  helping  to  make  the 
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rich,   richer,    auj   pl.x'inu   the     little   mAti  '. 
in  H   very    very   precarloiis  situation. 

We  sincerely  pray  th!«t  you  are  able  lo  mvis- 
u-  enough  support  to  remedy  this  situation 
Verv   triily  yours 

Mrs     J.*NHE    Stehlisc 

Fl-LTON.    N  Y  . 
January  2    1970 
Rcpresentwt  1,  e  Wright  P,\tm.*n 
Hou\e  Ofitc  Butldmg 
W  asiiinglon,   DC.  ' 

Raising  of  FHA  .inci  OI  interest  rates  wt.l 

bro.ik  the  back  oi  the  home  biuIJing  intius- 

try    Are  we  going  to  continue  to  allow   the 

IfcT.king  Industry  to  control  our  government^ 

M^yor  Percy  E  P.*TRicK.Jr. 

SurWf  ar.d  Deit'loper 

LoWTU..   M.\s.s  , 
January  i    1970 
CV'Ugre&snian  Wright  Patm.^n. 
C'lairmo'i.  Houie  Banking  Co^irnittef 
Howe  of  ijfprt-.ffira.'r.  cs, 
U'j.5'ii7ipron,  D  C 

De.\r  Conore-ssman  Patman:  We  view  with 
di.-m.iy  the  recent  acion  raising  FHA  and 
VHA  mortgage  rates  to  8'^  percent  and 
heartily  endorse  your  u.vestigation  this  in- 
a^ttonary  act  We  wish  you  could  prevent 
I'-s  going  into  effect  We  are  alre;»dy  home 
owners  It  Is  the  effort  of  all  future  home 
buyers  and  our  country  s  m')netary  policy 
that  t>others  us  Please  try  to  reverse  this 
trend  of  spiralln.^   interest  rates 

EowARQ   AND  Gloru  Botson. 

Alfxanorla    Va 
Derembtr  11,  19S9 
Hi-n   Wright  PATM^N 
House  of  ReprvM'ntatit  •.:< 
Wa.'^iinjrfon.  D  C 

De.as  M«  Patman:  I  ha\e  ju.st  heard  on 
the  evening  news  program  that  you  are  go- 
ing to  conduct  an  Inquiry  or  Investigation 
into  the  announced  raising  of  the  VA  FHA 
home  loan  rates  to  a  new  high  o(  8'j  per  cent 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  \s  to  offer  you 
whatever  moral  support  and  encouragement 
that  my  wife  and  I  are  capwble  of  in  your 
opposition  to  the  suddenlv  announced  in- 
terest rate  celling 

My  wife  and  I  moved  to  thu  area  about 
6  months  ago  to  accept  employment  after 
retiring  from  the  Navy  We  are  txjth  lifelong 
Texaos  from  Hamilton  and  considered  Texas 
our  legal  state  of  residence  until  I  retired 
and  moved  to  Virginia 

We  are  In  the  process  of  trying  to  buy  a 
house  In  the  Escena  sut)dlvlklon  In  Oxon 
HiU.  Maryland  for  delivery  when  construc- 
tion la  completed  next  June  We  have  ap- 
plied for  VA  financing  with  the  Colonial 
Mortgage  Corp  of  DC.  1101  17th  St  NW 
and  this  arm  Ls  now  processing  our  appli- 
cation for  VA  financing 

When  we  signed  a  contr.ict  to  purchase 
the  house,  there  did  not  seem  to  t>e  any 
problem  whatever  m  locating  the  financing 
at  the  rate  of  7'-,  per  cent  There  may  well 
have  been  a  shortage  of  money  available  but 
It  certainly  was  not  apparent  to  ua  We 
hoped  to  be  able  to  purchase  this  house  with 
7'.,  per  cent  or  less  money  and  were  shocked 
yesterday  when  we  heard  that  Mr  Romney 
l»aa  raised  the  rate  to  8',    per  cent' 

Mr  Patman.  we  are  at  a  complete  lo^  to 
understand  how  this  boost  of  a  full  one  per 
cent  is  going  to  help  solve  our  nations  hous- 
inz  shortage.  While  there  may  be  more  hrnus 
willing  to  lend  money  at  the  new  8'j  per 
cent  rate  we  wonder  Just  how  the  people 
w.'io  need  housing  are  going  to  be  able  to 
afford  an  exua  »30  00  or  so  per  month  which 
an  average  housing  loan  Ln  thu  area  will 
be  brx)sted  bv  the  one  per  cent  hike  Perhajw 
only  by  salary  Increaaes  which  cwtalnly 
doesn't  Improve  the  Admlnlatratlon's  chanc* 
of    bringing  inflation   under  control    Rather 


than  helping  the  situation  it  Just  seems  to 
be  another  weary  round  of  infiatlou 

We  encourage  you.  Mr  Patman,  to  do  all 
that  you  can  to  cause  this  boost  in  Interest 
rates  to  be  rescinded  It  is  completely  un- 
Justitiixl  in  our  view 

Respectfully  your-., 

GLIN  VAUOHt* 

LrrriiTON.  Colo., 

January  2   1970 
Re.'reseniuti'. e  Wkicht  Patman 
House  of  Reprrsentatires. 
Wa^>itng!on   D  C 

Dr\R  Mr  Pat.\jan:  With  Ihf  ■.cry  rorent  In- 
terest lncrea.se  In  the  FHA  and  V  A  backed 
housing  loan.^.  I  feel  compelled  to  write  you 
and  express  my  feelings  with  regard  to  the 
Investigation  and  legislation  to  offset  thla 
recent  increase  that  >-ou  are  proposing  to 
conduct 

Just  recently  I  applied  tor  a  V  A  backed 
housing  loan  to  finunce  the  construction  of  a 
new  home  and  this  recent  increase  In  In- 
terest rates  will  have  a  very  significant  Im- 
pact on  the  total  cost  of  that  loan  With  the 
present  conditions  the  way  they  are.  It  Is 
becominij  next  to  Impossible  lor  u  family  to 
afford  housing. 

I  am  therelore  in  favor  of  anylhlng  you 
and  your  committee  can  do  In  an  effort  to 
bring  the  Interest  rates  on  housing  loans 
bai-lc  down  to  a  level  that  will  be  realistic 
and  within  the  reach  of  the  »<.i  railed  Mld- 
d,f  Cass"  citizen 

Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  C  Ru>i 

Matavv  an   N  J 
Hon  Wright  Patman 

Waifiington,  D  C 

Dear  Mr  Patman  I  ah.-,  agreeably  pleaaed 
with  an  article  In  the  N  J  star  Ledger  of 
your  interest  In  the  hike  In  mortgage  In- 
'erest. 

I  am  a  widow  and  live  In  a  garden  apart- 
ment with  three  rooms  My  daughter  also  had 
a  four  room  apt  in  &.'ime  area  Three  years 
ago,  I  moved  here  rental  at  »115  first  year, 
seoonu  year  »n7  50,  third  year  $130  00  Uy 
daughter  rented  said  apartment  first  year 
•  155  new  lease  H80  00  We  figured  with 
the^  high  rentals  we  could  buy  a  home  to- 
gether We  looked  around  and  was  hit  with 
the  high  in'erest  plus  large  down  pay- 
ment Where  are  people  like  we  going  to  find 
a  house  with  liberal  down  payment  and 
low  Interest  for  tail  00  per  month  I  was 
pleii-sed  to  hear  what  your  committee  with 
Its  proposals  intend  to  do  Lots  of  luck  and  be 
.1--  ;red  we  are  rooting  for  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

lop.ctta  d  conhtix 

Elma,  N  T  . 

Janua'i/  1    1970 
Dt.AJi  M«    Patman:   Is  there  anything  that 
can    be    done    to    reverse    the    Interest    rate 
climb 

We    are    on    the    verge    of    buying    a    new 
home  but  between  these  fantastic  rat-es  and 
high  taxes  we  Just  can't  swing  It 
Very  truly  yours, 

CH.AKiES  W    TCNT 
INGLEWOOD.    CaLIT  , 

January  i,  1970 
Sir  We  deplore  the  continuing  rise  In 
interest  rates  on  home  mortgagee  and 
strongly  t)elleve  it  has  a  most  damaging 
effect  on  our  economy  and  a  great  Influence 
on  the  ever  continuing  splraling  Inflation. 

We  strongly  applaud  your  denunciation 
of  the  latest  increase  on  government-backed 
home  mortgages  and  sincerely  hope  you  will 
do  everything  in  your  power  to  Initiate  leg- 
islation that  win  force  a  downturn  of  such 
unreaiionably  high  Interest  rates. 
Respectfully 

Mr    and  Mrs    Sionet  Ocb-tz 


ASHEVILLB.  N.C  . 

January  4.  1970. 
Representalhe  Wright  Patman, 

Hou>e   Offite   Builciirig, 
Wa.'ifitngton,  D  C. 

Dear  REPRtsENTATivE  Pat.man  M.i>  I  com- 
mend and  encourage  you  un  year  recent 
proposal  to  fight  increasing  Interest  rates 
After  almoet  a  year  of  strugKling  to  improve 
our  lot  to  start  construction,  wo  llnally 
began  In  mid-November  and  were  able  to 
get  the  basement  wall  of  our  moriest-sized 
hou.se  I  1540  sq    ft  )   up  Just  before  Christmas 

When  we  first  contemplated  building  in 
May  1968  VA-backed  loans,  as  >ou  well  know, 
carried  an  Interest  rate  celling  ol  6  .  quite 
acceptable  for  our  purposes  The  first  rui.se 
to  6  75  hurt,  as  did  the  subsequent  one 
lo  7.50  ,-  in  Jiinuaj-y  1969.  but  we  continued, 
feeling  as  did  most  people,  that  continued 
Inflation  thre.itened  our  chances  if  building 
at  all 

Now  with  our  biisement  wall  up  lu'ust  the 
frame  lumber  plywood  and  hardwood  floor- 
ing stored  for  use  and  all  our  subcontractors 
lined  up  and  waiting,  the  latest  New  Years 
hike  to  8  50  ha*  cleanly  kiicx-ked  lus  out 
of  the  market  I  can  understand  Mr  Rom- 
neys  immediate  re.i-sons  for  reluctantly  as- 
senting to  thus  lncre;uie,  but  on  the  other 
hand  I  wonder  Just  how  many  potential 
homeowners  will  enter  the  market  now  to 
grab  up  newlv  releiused  monev  at  this  record- 
busting  rale 

Again  may  I  say  I  applaud  your  efforts  to 
have  the  Kovornment  buy  up  blocks  of  mort- 
gages at  cheap  interest  rates  to  help  Uie 
average  man  who  wants,  and  definitely 
needs,  a  home  of  his  own  Though  not  true. 
I  .sometimes  wonder  if  our  great  country 
i.sn  t  primarily  devoted  to  pterpetuating  the 
Interests  of  the  affluent  and  the  rich  while 
patronizing  the  "silent  majority  " 
Respectfully  yours. 

Robert  C    Martin 

Oooors  Department  Store. 
Vinton    Va     Dccerribc  11    lOHH 
Representative  Wright  Patman. 
Corigrps^ 

Washington   D  C 

Dear  Congressman  Patman:  Again  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  stand  against  higher 
a-d  higher  Interest  rates.  Where  will  It  all 
lead  when  will  It  stop?  Higher  and  Higher 
we  go  until  we  come  down  with  a  Bust. 

As  a  small  independent  businessman  I 
do  resent  our  Oovernment  Guaranteeing 
8' J  "  loan  money  to  our  very  Affluent  Life 
Insurance  Companies  and  some  of  our  Mort- 
gage Bankers  Nobody  guarantees  small 
businessmen  and  wage  earners  anything 
Money  before  People  seems  to  be  the  trend 
In  our  Guvernment  today.  We  would  all  be 
far  better  of  If  all  ceilings  on  both  savings 
and  Interest  charges  were  removed  also  take 
off  the  guarantees  I  suspect  then  some  of 
our  Banker  Money  Friends  might  get  down 
to  earth. 

Keep  up  your  Oood  Work 
Tours 

O    OOODE 

Point  Pleasa.nt,  N.J  . 

January  i,  1970 
Hon   Wright  Patman. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Waihington.  D.C. 

Sir  On  December  31,  1969,  on  channel 
No  2.  WCB&-T  V  ,  New  York  at  seven  pm  . 
the  newscaster  reported  that  you  would  In- 
vestigate -he  approval  of  a  raise  In  Interest 
rates  of  V  A  and  P  H  A  Loans  This  Investl- 
gptlon  I  heartily  endorse,  and  if  poeslble 
a  reinstatement  of  the  former  rates  at  the 
earliest  date.  My  reasons  are  basic  I  won't 
be  able  to  afford  a  home  for  my  wife  and 
three  children. 

In  November  1968.  I  purchased  a  home  at 
the  above  address  with  a  VA.  approved  loan 
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St  an  annual  Interest  rate  of  6  and  ','^n. 
In  May  of  1969,  Just  two  weeks  after  we  had 
moved  in.  the  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Transportation  notified  me  that  my  home 
would  be  acquired  wO  make  way  for  the  new 
Lovelandtown  Bridge  to  be  built  here  In 
Point  Pleasant.  Unfortunately  the  previous 
owners  neglected  to  Inform  us  of  that  fact. 
Since  that  time,  I  have  begun  proceedings  to 
purchase  another  home  at  514  Rhode  Island 
Avenue,  In  Enck  Town,  New  Jersey.  I  have 
alrcLdy  received  cr  lit  approval  from  the 
FHA  Office  located  In  Camden.  New  Jersey. 
My  problem  Is  that  I  am  EtiU  walling  to 
hear  from  the  Larson  Mortgage  Company 
in  Freehold,  New  Jersey.  More  than  likely. 
1  fx;>ect  'o  hear  from  them  this  Monday — 
January  5lh.  because  by  then  the  new  8'i'c 
Increase  will  become  effective  on  that  date. 
It  looks  as  though  I  am  going  to  be  taken 
to  the  cleaners  once  again!  Thanking  you 
In  advance  on  your  Interest  In  VA.  and 
FHA  rates.  I  remain. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Kenntth  D.  Enz. 

Orlando.  Fla., 
January  1.  1970. 

Dear  Representative  Patman:  How  do 
you  tell  a  member  In  very  high  standing  In 
the  United  States  Government  that  he's  a 
thief.  That  Is  the  only  word  that  describes 
someone  who  steals  either  for  himself  or  Is 
paid  to  steal  for  someone  else. 

I  am  referring  to  the  men  who  raised  the 
Interest  rates  on  V.A..  F.H.A.  home  buying. 

I  used  to  own  my  home.  I  lost  It  to  pay 
medical  bills.  I  only  have  a  VA  ellglblUty, 
which  expires  this  July,  to  purchase  another 
one.  At  present  I  am  trying  to  buy  a  home  In 
Florida  but  due  to  a  medical  disability  I 
can't  afford  anything  except  a  shack  at  the 
current  prices. 

Now  7'jf;,  is  enough  to  pay  for  any  home 
at  least  in  my  category,  but  it  seems  the 
big  money  men  are  out  to  grab  every  penny 
the  poor  man  is  able  to  earn. 

I  know  that  this  Investigation  either 
•will  go  on  and  on  so  It  will  do  me  no  good 
or  you  will  be  shut  up  for  ever  trying  to 
do  the  Job  you  are  getting  paid  to  do. 

Well  I  have  had  my  say  so  good  luck  to 
you  and  your  committee. 
A  poor  VS.  citizen, 

Mr.  Kenneth  Dorset. 

PS  —Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  the  article  that 
prompted  me  to  write  to  you. 

[FYom  the  Orlando  (Fla  )  Sentinel, 

Jan.  1.  19701 
Interest  Boost  Probes  Planned 

Washington. — Congressional  Investiga- 
tions and  legislative  action  were  promised 
Wednesday  In  the  maximum  Interest  rate 
on  government-backed  home  mortgages. 

No  action  was  in  sight,  however,  that 
would  prevent  the  rate  from  going  up  next 
Monday  to  a  record  8 '4  percent.  The  cur- 
rent rate,  in  effect  only  since  last  Jan.  24,  is 
7 '2  percent. 

Rep.  Wright  Patman,  D-Tex.,  chairman 
of  the  House  Banking  Committee,  de- 
nounced as  "the  height  of  irresponsibility" 
the  increase  announced  Tuesday  by  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  George  Romney.  Romney 
said  he  acted  reluctantly,  and  under  the 
prei.sure  of  money  market  conditions. 

Patman  said  his  committee  will  Investi- 
gate and  thai  he  will  urge  It  to  act  on  sev- 
eral proposals  he  has  pushed,  so  far  unsuc- 
cessfully, to  Inject  more  funds  Into  the  mort- 
gage market  and  bring  Interest  rates  down. 

Sen.  William  Proxmlre,  D-Wls.,  announced 
a  series  of  hearings  starting  Jan.  14  by  a  Sen- 
ate banking  subcommittee  on  bills  to  In- 
crease the  amount  of  low  cost  credit — 
including  housing  loans — In  poverty  areas. 

Patman's  office  made  public  estimates,  de- 
scribed as  based  on  FHA  figures,  that  the 
new  interest  rates  will  cost  a  middle-Income 


homeowner  about  $15  a  month  more  In  his 
housing  outlays. 

These  were  based  on  the  new  FHA-VA 
rate  of  8',i  percent,  plus  one-half  percent 
Insurance,  compared  with  the  previous  7'i 
percent  plus  the  same  Insurance  charge. 

To  pay  off  a  $20,000  mortgage  In  30  years 
at  the  new  rates,  Patman's  aides  said,  would 
cost  a  total  of  $58,000  in  principal  and 
Interest. 

Los  Ancei.es.  Calif  . 

January  2,  1970. 
Hon.  Wiught  Patman. 
Representative,  State  of  Tcias, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Patman:  After  two 
years  of  Army  life  and  Army  Income  and  sev- 
eral years  of  apartment  living,  my  husband 
and  I  finally  found  a  house  we  wanted  and 
could  afl'ord.  We  were  counting  on  VA 
financing.  Now  due  to  the  increase  in  Interest 
rates  from  7',i  to  8 ',2  percent  we  are  very 
dlscouraiged  and  find  we  may  be  unable  to 
buy  this  home. 

News  stories  reporting  the  new  rate  have 
also  indicating  your  concern  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  legislative  action  turning  back  this 
Increase  to  be  Initiated  by  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  I  strongly  support  your 
efforts. 

I  understand  that  the  increased  interest 
rate  may  make  more  money  available,  but  we 
find  the  cost  of  borrowing  that  money  has 
become  prohibitive.  Is  there  no  other  way 
to  attain  the  same  end? 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Margaret  T.  Hickman. 

Dear  Representative  Patman:  The  recent 
increase  to  8',i'^  in  the  interest  ceiling  on 
home  loans  Is  outrageous  and  we  ought  to  do 
something  about  It.  Only  the  affluent  will  be 
able  to  buy  homes,  the  normal  working  man 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  afford  one.  The  time 
has  come  for  legislation  to  roll  back  the 
Interest  rate.  Consideration  should  be  given 
to  direct  Federal  lending,  legislation  to  en- 
courage mortgage  Investment  by  pension 
funds,  or  put  Into  effect  standby  credit  con- 
trols recently  authorized  by  Congress.  Cur- 
rent rates  increase  rather  than  decrease  In- 
flation. I  would  appreciate  a  list  of  those  that 
serve  vrtth  you  on  your  banking  committee. 
Sincerely, 

Sevio  R.  Garcia. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
House  Banking  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Ma.  Patbcan:  Please,  please  stand  up  to 
Romney  on  the  business  of  interest. 

He  Is  using  a  completely  phony  excuse  for 
raising  the  Interest  rate.  The  real  reason 
Is  pressure  from  the  banking  lobby  . 

At  the  expense  of  young  homebuyers,  he  is 
giving  the  rich  what  they  wish. 

He  is  causing  the  young  working  man  to 
continue  to  pay  rent  to  the  big  business  land- 
lord. This  Is  no  way  to  fight  inflation ! 

The  Interest  rate  on  the  basic  necessity  of 
housing  Is  so  sick.  How  can  it  be  Justified? 
It  Is  the  work  of  lireeponslble  fiscal  puppets. 

Wont  you  please  pursue  a  course  of  remedy 
for  us,  the  people  who  pay  all  the  taxes,  yet 
who  can't  buy  a  home  for  their  family.  What 
Is  this  the  land  of  the  fee  and  the  home  of 
the  slave? 


Let's  do  something. 


John  J.  Ltons. 


Oxon  Hnx,  Md, 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  aware  of  your  Interest  In 
the  conduct  of  large  financial  Institutions 
and  of  your  championing  of  the  rights  of  the 
single  individual  who  has  no  alternative  but 


to  accept  the  terms  dictated  to  him  by  such 
Institutions.  Perhaps  the  facts  of  my  case, 
as  set  forth  below,  will  be  one  more  bit  of 
ammunition  which  you  can  use  In  your  long 
running  flght  to  bring  a  measure  of  Justice 
and  equity  to  the  financial  market  place. 

I  signed  a  sales  contract  to  purchase  a 
new  home  which  was  In  the  final  stages  of 
construction  on  October  3,  1969,  making  a 
$1,000  def>osit  at  that  time.  On  October  17  I 
made  application  for  a  VA  guaranteed  loan 
at  Colonial  Mortgage  Company  of  Washing- 
ton, DC.  The  loan  processing  officer  at  Co- 
lonial with  whom  I  dealt  was  incompetent, 
perhaps  because  of  Inexperience,  and  made 
numerous  errors  which  I  will  not  detail  here 
but  which  can  be  documented  The  result  of 
these  errors  was  that  my  loan  application  was 
not  submitted  to  the  VA  for  approval  until 
December  23,  far  past  the  time  that  settle- 
ment should  have  taken  place.  The  VA — to 
their  credit,  especially  during  the  holiday 
season — processed  the  loan  rapidly  and  final 
approval   was  granted  on   E>ecember  31. 

But  when  I  attempted  to  arrange  settle- 
ment before  the  effective  date  of  the  rise  In 
Interest  rates.  January  5,  the  lender  refused 
to  cooperate.  So  now  I  am  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  an  Increase  In  the  payTnents  on 
my  new  home  of  $25.00  a  month  and  the 
lender  will  be  some  $9,000  richer  over  the  30 
year  life  of  the  mortgage. 

As  an  employee  of  the  federal  government 

iCIA),   I   deplore   the   fact   that   it  was  the 

decision  of  a  federal  official  which  made  such 

a  state  of  affairs  pMDSsible.  I  wish  you  success. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Tcrner. 

BoERNE,  Tex. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
Banking  and  Finance  Committee. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Patman:  It  Is  with  some  concern 
that  this  writer  has  reviewed  what  has  hap- 
pened to  interest  rates  in  the  last  thirty  to 
sixty  days.  It  would  appear  that  the  Federal 
Government  and  Indirectly  your  committee 
has  no  real  abiding  concern  over  the  direc- 
tion of  Interest  rates.  Certainly  when  the 
Government  is  willing  to  pay  8%  under  a 
direct  obligation  of  the  Treasury  and  8 '4^ 
and  higher  through  its  Federal  Agencies 
there  can  be  no  result  except  for  continued 
higher  interest  rates  for  everyone.  President 
Nixon's  untimely  signing  of  the  Tax  Bill  and 
Secretary  Romney's  increasing  the  P.H^. 
and  V.A.  rates  to  8*^%  only  increases  our 
path  towards  10*"^  money. 

I  would  appreciate  your  views  on  what  Is 
being  done  and  what  will  be  done  to  halt 
this  cycle  for  certainly  the  people's  propen- 
sity to  spend  will  have  a  limit. 
Yours  truly. 

Ken  MtJiXKR. 

M.  C.  Hall  &  Sons, 
Santa  Cruz,  Calif.,  January  S,  1970. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Patman  :  May  I  congratulate  and 
praise  you  on  the  campaign  you  are  mount- 
ing to  ameliorate  the  Interest  rate  on  VA 
&  FHA  loans. 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Sincerely, 

M.  C.  Hall. 

WooDLAKD  Hnxs,  Calip., 

January  2, 1970. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
Chairman,  House  Banking  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  enclosing  an  article,  which 
appeared  In  our  dally  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
paper,  regarding  the  recent  raise  In  Interest 
rates  on  V.A.  Loans.  I  am  glad  that  some- 
one is  protesting  this  abstird  move  which  Is 
"sup>posed"  to  help  curb  inflation.  Unfor- 
tunately it  has  hurt  us  to  the  extent  that 
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1  feel  our  goverunier.t  ha5  J.ist  'kicked  me 
in  the  te«th.  To  give  a  brief  explanation 
of  our  leelinHts.  my  husband  is  a  Veteran 
of  the  Korean  Conflic.  and  we  have  never 
used  our  V  A  Loan  This  past  year  we  have 
been  diligently  looking  (or  a  new  home  for 
our  lamily  We  felt  that  our  present  home 
U  definitely  too  small  for  our  present  needs 
My  husband  is  a  high  school  teacher  so  we 
had  to  t\nd  a  home  within  our  budget  Alter 
a  '.ear  of  searching  we  found  our  dream 
home'  at  a  price  we  could  aSord  We  had 
many  months  a^o  signed  the  papers  for  our 
OI  loan  with  the  Lumas  &  Nettleton  West 
Inc  of  L  A  with  the  underotandui^  It  was 
to  be  at  7-.  percent  rare  Two  days  alter 
our  new  hom'e  had  gc  ne  into  E=cro*  we  heard 
the  news  that  we  would  now  huve  to  pay 
8u  percent  which  pu-i  our  house  out  of  uur 
price  range  We  were  informed  It  would  mean 
only  »26  00  a  mon.h  more  or  $3-'0  00  a  year 
more 

As  yovi  probablv  realize  Sir  fur  a  coupie 
raising  a  family  In  this  day  twenty-six  dol- 
lars a  month  c.kn  be  the  straw  that  breaks 
the  camels  back  We  have  had  to  give  up 
any  plans  lor  a  new  home  at  this  time  and 
quite  frankly  the  hopes  for  a  beter  new  year 
are  gone 

Thla  Is  the  nrst  time  I  have  felt  upset 
enough  to  WTi'.e  anyone  in  our  Oovernment 
but  I  feel  that  such  an  unjust  and  plain 
ridiculous  move  is  going  to  hurt  '  rather 
than  help"  many  people  who  want  only  to 
make  a  better  life  lor  themselves  .wul  help 
build  a  better  community 

I  would  appreciate  any  Information  on 
whom  I  can  write  lo.  so  that  others  may 
know  how  we  feel  and  perhaj^s  help  to  get 
this  law  revised  Thank  you  for  vour  t:me 
in  reading  this  letter  I  so  hope  the  future 
will  be  brighter  than  It  looks  right  now 
Sincerelv  yours 

Mrs   H\RVF  Y  Brssciv 


FHA.  GI  Loan  Rati  Hikid  to  B5  Pirifm 
Washington  —A  boost  in  the  maximum 
interest  rat«  on  government-backed  housing 
Io*ns  takes  effect  next  Monday,  but  Rep 
Wright  Patnian.  D-Tex  said  today  he  will 
press  for  an  investigation  and  legislation  to 
offset  It 

Secretary  of  Housing  George  Romney  an- 
nounce<l  Tuesday  an  increase  from  Tj  per- 
cent to  B'j  percent  in  the  interest  celling  on 
home  loans  insured  by  the  Federal  Housing 
AdmlnUtrmtlon  or  guaranteed  by  the  Vet- 
erans Administration 

Romney.  said  he  was  acting  reluctantly. 
but  that  the  increase  was  dictated  by  market 
conditions  Funds  for  housing  loans  have  be- 
come increasingly  scarce  as  general  Interest 
rates  have  risen  above  that  figure 

Palman.  chairman  of  the  House  Banking 
Committee  and  a  longtime  foe  of  high  in- 
terest rates,  called  the  lucrea.-^c  the  height 
of  irresponsibility  " 

This  administration  through  iti  encour- 
agement and  acceptance  of  high  interest 
rates.  Is  developing  federal  housing  programs 
only  tor  the  affluent  •  Patman  said  In  a  state- 
ment issued  through  his  ofBce 

The  administration  Is  apparently  Intent 
on  sending  the  home  buyer  out  In  the  market 
to  compete  with  the  big  corporations,  the 
gambling  casinos  and  fastbuck  operators  for 
available  loan  funds  " 

Patman  said  he  will  renew  proposals  to 
have  the  Federal  Reserve  System  buy  large 
blocks  of  housing  mortgages  at  rates  not 
above  6  percent  An  amendment  calling  for 
such  use  of  »6  billion  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
was  defeated  before  Congress  adjourned 

But  Patman  said.  I  am  convinced  the 
House  would  have  approved  this  measure  had 
the  members  realized  that  their  constituents 
would  be  forced  to  pay  a  9  jjercent  interest 
rate  in  a  few  short  days  " 

His  mention  of  9  percent  referred  to  the 
FUA'i  Insurance  charge  of  one-half  of  1  per- 


cent in  addition  to  the  8',   percent  interest 

ceiling 

Patman  said  the  Banking  Committee  also 
will  give  priority  attention  to  proposals  (or 
a  »J  billion  fund  for  direct  federal  lending,  a 
national  development  bank  modeled  on  the 
old  Reconstruction  Finance  Corp  .  and  legis- 
lation to  eacouriige  inortgRge  Investment  by 
pen-iin  funds 

Ihe  FHA  VA  iiicrea.se  Is  the  second  within 
a  year  The  current  7'.,  percent  celling  be- 
rnme  effective  last  Jan   24. 

rKOV  Mir II  . 
January  2.  1970. 
Di.v!t  S^iR  1  have  otasen.cd  your  actions  and 
recommcnd.itlons  for  some  time  now  I  wish 
to  expres-s  my  appreciations  for  your  con- 
cern (or  we  poor  voters.  It  is  a  very  regret- 
table situation  that  we  are  deceived  and  mis- 
treated without  a  cause  George  Romney 
made  a  me.ss  here  In  Michigan  Now.  he  Is 
trying  to  make  a  mess  in  Washington  Such 
Intellectual  and  reliable  men  as  you  Is  all  we 
have  to  depend  on  It  y  -u  don't  help  us.  the 
country  shall  be  led  Into  destruction.  I  fear 
Please  help  u>  1  appeal  to  you  with  all  my 
heart 

Re^pectfullv  your* 

Wii  it\M  G    Pool 

CJNCtNNAri.  Ohio. 

January  J    }970 
H'^n    WKii.iir  Hai.man 
C  lai'v.u':    Hoii^f  BanKmg  Cumrnttec 

Dear  Mr  Patman  The  new  rise  In  Interest 
rates  for  FHA  In.-ured  loans  has  now  lieen 
taken  up  by  local  Building  and  Loans  This 
Is  a  very  big  blow  to  the  Real  Estate  Business 
from  which  thousands  of  citizens  earn  their 
living  and  an  extreme  hardship  for  service- 
men wanting  homes  and  the  general  public 
In  need  of  homes  Home  ownership  Is  an 
American  heritage  and  should  be  protected 
as  auih 

Mr  Patman.  the  dristic  need  for  investiga- 
tion exLsts  not  m  the  Interest  rates  now 
being  charge,  but  in  the  Point  System  ap- 
proved by  our  government,  and  the  closing 
casts  charged  by  financial  institutions  One 
Building  and  Loan  told  me  the  closing  cost 
for  a  $14,500  loan  would  be  $631  00  This  was 
for  a  young  ex-marlne  No  service  worth  over 
»75  or  less  is  being  performed  for  this  added 
1631  closing  cost  Could  you  call  thU  black- 
malP  Each  building  and  loan  wants  a  dlfTer- 
ent  closing  cost  the  lowest  being  2'.  of  the 
loan   Why  and  (or  what  service'' 

Tlie  Point  System  Is  the  same  sort  of  black- 
mall  By  what  right  has  a  lending  InsUtutlon 
the  privilege  of  raking  off  10  -  or  more  of  the 
price  a  seller  gets  for  his  home? 

Mr  Patman  what  can  be  done  to  stop  this'' 
Is  our  Congress  representing  the  American 
people  and  their  rights,  or  must  they  pay  for 
years  because  the  money  InteresU  are  being 
favored?  I  doubt  this  practice  is  really  legal 
Plciise  try  to  wrtpe  out  the  point  system  and 
set  a  reasonable  legal  closing  cost,  and  there- 
by get  this  country  on  the  way  to  prosperity 
for  the  average  citizen  and  taxpayer 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs   Mabel  Blacks i'RN 


C'RiDiT  Union  Insuranci  Acenct, 

Baton  Rouge.  La  ,  Januarij  '>.  197U 
Hon    Wright  Patman. 
House  Office  Building 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Patman  Newspaper  reports  Indi- 
cate that  you  have  undertaken  an  investiga- 
tion of  increasing  interest  rates  since  the 
advent  of  the  new  Increase  In  rales  on  home 
mortgage  loans 

It  IS  to  be  hoped  that  you  will  also  con- 
sider that  the  application  of  the  "finders  fee" 
or  brokers  fee  is  used  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  constitute  an  increase  in  Interest  The  ex- 
cuse. In  many  instances,  for  this  fee  Is  said 
to  be  that  those  companies  that  feel  that  they 
are  not  fully  compensated  by  prevailing  in- 


terest rates  will  be  more  willing  to  make 
money  av.nlable  If  an  advance  cash  payment 
Is  made  There  may  be  some  Justliicatlon  for 
this  practice  (or  loans  made  under  iree  com- 
petition by  lending  lnstUulion<;.  However, 
when  lo.ins  are  guaranteed  by  the  govern- 
ment this  should  attain  to  some  value  to  the 
lender  Since  his  money  c.irries  the  signature 
of  the  government,  as  It  were.  It  would  appe  .r 
th.it  there  w:ifi  less  risk  and  consequently 
these  loans  should  RO  at  lower  rates  There 
does  prevail  «ome  .irgument  that  these  loi'is 
are  indeed  lower  in  r.ite  but  to  this  must  be 
a;1dc(l  the  .vtlv.ince  lee  th.xt  m.my  comp.inies 
charge  Consequently.  It  would  clear  the  en- 
tire picture  If  lenders  were  required  to  charqe 
only  a  bonahde  interest  rate  .ind  be  required 
to  dispense  with  liio.se  addition.il  charges 
that  are  intended  as  advance  payments  to 
offset  lower  interest  charges.  There  can  be 
ivbsolut<-ly  no  jusnrtca'ion  (or  the  pracuce  o( 
agents  dealing  in  the  buying  and  selling  of 
loans  to  consumers  It  goes  against  the  grain 
to  learn  th.it  a  G  I  .  tor  instance,  must,  as  a 
matter  ol  t.ici  p.iy  a  cash  premium  (or  his 
g  jvornment  hacked  loan 

Wh.uever  the  policies  of  Congress,  it  is 
generally  understood  that  our  economy  Is 
subject  to  a  degree  o(  ccmtrol  by  the  applica- 
tion of  Interest  rates  and  taxes  If  I  were  per- 
mitted the  choice  I  would  say  continue  the 
tax  and  lower  the  interest  rate  It  is  easier  to 
see  that  some  value  may  accrue  irom  the  tax 
but  I  fill  to  understand  how  the  economy 
can  be  .iided  bv  high  interest  rales,  especially 
when  these  rates  are  Intended  to  apply  in  the 
areas  nt  food,  shelter  or  clothing  Surely,  the 
home  loan  should  receive  special  considera- 
tion 

Your  attention  here  wuuld  certainly  bene- 
m  many  It  should  go  without  saying  that  it 
would  receive  my  genuine  personal  appre- 
ciatir.ii 

Verv  'I  ulv   vours. 

Morris  McAlli^tei. 

Fremont.  Calif  . 

January  4.  1970 
Dear  sir  We  wish  to  extend  our  whole- 
hearted support  for  your  stand  against  the 
Nixon  administration,  regarding  the  1'^  In- 
crease in  government  Insured  home  loans, 
which  was  indeed  the  height  of  Irresponsi- 
bility 

If  there  is  anything  we  can  do.  please  feel 
free  to  correspond 
Sincerely. 

Mr   and  Mrs   C   E   SMfTH.  Jr 

W   D  GRirriTH  &  Son. 
.Uacon.  Ga  .  January  8,  1070 
Hon    Wrioht  Patman. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Pitman;  As  a  realtor 
and  mortgage  banker.  I  >*m  heartily  In  ac- 
cord with  the  plan  you  have  advanced  of 
having  the  Federal  Reserve  System  buy 
home  mortgages  at  no  more  than  6'^  .  I  am 
as  outraged  as  vou  at  the  high  Interest  rate 
and  deflnltelv  believe  that  this  usurious  rate 
Is  brought  about  by  the  greed  of  big  busi- 
ness and  banks. 
Thank  you  for  your  attention 
Verv  truly  vours. 

Arthur  GRiFirrn   Jr 


Riverside.  Calif  . 

January  2,  1970 
Hon    Wright  Patman. 
Chairman.  House  Ba'ikrig  Committee. 
Washington,  DC. 

D«A»  Sa;  In  our  local  newspaper  we  read 
an  article  concerning  an  investigation  of  the 
new  hike  in  home  loan  rates.  This  new  hike 
has  deeply  distressed  our  family.  We  are 
truly  middle  class  Americans  who  are  now 
unable  to  afford  a  decent  home  of  our  own 
Both  my  husband  and  I  have  been  teaching 
for  about  20  years  because  we  enjoyed  help- 
ing our  youth    Last  year  we  went  to  Greece 
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at  one-fourth  our  salary  to  help  out  in  the 
educational  system  there  We  sold  our  home 
conhdently  sure  thai  we  could  afford  a 
slightly  larger  one  to  hoii.se  our  family  when 
we  returned.  Now.  in  only  one  year,  the 
house  we  were  prepared  to  purchase  has  gone 
up  10.000  and  Interest  from  2  to  3',  . 

While  we  were  in  Greece  we  all  dreamed  of 
the  day  we  could  return  to  our  American  way 
of  life.  In  one  year  our  way  of  life  is  defi- 
nitely threatened.  We  are  now  wondering  if 
perhaps  we  should  have  become  money  lend- 
ers rather  than  hunifinitarians.  Please  don't 
let  this  happen  to  middle  Americans. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Geobcf  Londos. 

Oak  Park.  In., 
January  6, 1970. 
Hon.   Wright   Patman. 
Chairman.  House  Banking  Committee. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  Last  year  when  you  wanted  to 
put  a  celling  on  Interest  rates,  I  meant  to 
write  and  express  my  suppv^rt  for  the  maxi- 
mum Interest  rate.  Now,  with  Mr.  Romney's 
proposed  8'2''  FHA  and  VA  Interest  rates, 
I  feel  compelled  to  write  and  give  my  sup- 
port to  your  opposition. 

Your  opposition  to  Mr.  Romney's  proposal 
gives  me  a  spark  of  hope  that  there  are  still 
people  In  government  who  are  not  willing 
to  take  the  easy  cop  out  by  appeasing  the 
lobbyist;  and.  thereby,  destroy  the  general 
public,  as  In  this  case. 

I  ask  you.  how  can  Interest  rates  go  down 
when  large  corporations  continue  to  borrow 
large  sums  of  money  from  banking  Institu- 
tions at  ever  Increasing  rates?  I  also  ask, 
how  can  mortage  rates  go  down  If  the  fed- 
eral government  puts  Its  st-imp  of  approval, 
so  to  speak,  on  this  new  subsidized  rate? 

A  more  realistic  means  of  curbing  rising 
interest  rates  Is  to  reavaluate  small,  short- 
term  loans  such  as  automobile  loans,  credit 
card  and  bank  card  loans,  charge  accounts, 
etc.  A  mortgage  loan  for  the  majority  of  the 
populace  is  a  life-time  commitment;  where- 
as, an  automobile  loan  Is  for  only  three 
years.  How  can  a  young  faimlly  or  a  retired 
couple  on  a  fixed  income  see  any  hope  in 
the  future  for  a  better  way  of  life  when 
they  are  burdened  by  the  ever  rising  Interest 
rates  tied  to  mortgages  and  hidden  In  high 
rents? 

I  suppiort  your  stand  on  this  matter  and 
hope  you  will  not  be  swayed  from  it. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Charles  E.  St.  George. 

Elmont,  N.Y., 
January  6, 1970. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sn:  Although  I  realize  that  you  are  an 
extremely  busy  man,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
you  will  find  time  to  give  this  letter  your 
attention,  and  perhaps,  be  of  some  needed 
assistance. 

Back  In  March.  1969.  my  husband  and  I 
signed  a  Contract  to  Purchase  a  new  house 
with  an  FHA  mortgage.  At  that  time,  the 
interest  rate  was  a  total  of  8^^.  The  bouse 
sold  for  924,000  and  although  my  husband 
earns  slightly  over  $11,000,  we  were  for- 
tunate (7)  In  getting  approval.  The  builder 
was  hoping  for  a  July  15th  closing,  then 
it  was  postponed  until  August.  Thereafter, 
he  hit  Innumerable  delays  with  the  county 
and  other  officials,  and  we  were  promlaed 
delivery  for  September^then  October — then 
November — and  finally,  without  fall,  prior 
to  Christmas.  Then  the  local  lighting  com- 
pany did  not  hook  up  the  bouse  as  It  was 
supposed  to,  and  we  were  promised  de- 
livery would  be  the  first  week  In  January. 
Now  It  Is  hoped  for  the  middle  of  this  month, 
providing  his  attorney  Is  back  from  vaca- 
tion. 


In  the  Interim,  the  FHA  announced  last 
week  that  they  were  raising  the  Interest 
rates  to  9'.  total!  How  may  I  ask  does  a 
middle-class  man  afford  those  rates?  We  are 
not  businessmen,  organizations,  company, 
or  corpKiration.  We  have  no  children  and  we 
were  Just  able  to  squeeze  through  with  my 
working  part  time  to  be  able  to  afford  the 
8'.  rate.  The  additional  1',  means  that  we 
will  have  to  pay  almost  S.17  more  per  month! 
This  is  completely  unrealistic  and  outra- 
geous? Maybe  upper-class  citizens  and  big 
business  can  afford  these  rates,  but  surely 
not  the  middle-man!  Furthermore,  we  were 
prepared  to  buy  back  in  July,  and  because 
of  the  delays  beyond  our  control.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  warranted  for  us  being  penalized 
by  this  exorbitant  increase.  How  can  our 
dream  of  being  a  homeowner  materialize 
what  with  the  prices  skyrocketing  far  be- 
yond our  pocketbook  today,  or  tomorrow? 
We  must  go  through  with  this  deal  because 
if  we  don't.  I  fear  that  we  shall  never  see 
our  dream  come  true. 

Although  you  are  an  elected  official  from 
the  State  of  Texas,  and  I  am  a  resident  of 
New  York,  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  might  be 
of  some  assistance  to  me  since  we  are  all 
Americans. 

Last  week  I  read  in  the  New  York  Times 
that  you  were  madder  than  heck  about  this 
latest  Increase  (a  total  of  2'.  since  President 
Nixon  took  office)  and  that  you  were  pre- 
paring to  ask  Congress  for  an  investigation  of 
this  exorbitant  Increase.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
you  will  be  successful  in  your  efforts.  Some- 
one must  take  up  the  cause  of  the  middle- 
class  citizen  and  see  to  it  that  he  does  not 
be  put  in  a  position  of  competing  with  cor- 
porations, etc.  They  may  be  able  to  afford 
9'.  ,  but  not  the  man  on  the  street! 

Good  luck  In  your  effort,  and  thank  you 
for  whatever  assistance  you  can  offer  me. 
Sincerely. 

Beverly  Bayne. 

Austin,  Tex., 
Jaiiuary  6.  1970. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deah  Mb.  Patman:  You  have  my  unquali- 
fied support  for  your  House  Bill  No.  13939 
directing  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  pur- 
chase FNMA  obligations,  and  any  other 
measures  that  you  can  think  of  that  would 
stem  the  unconscionable  rise  in  interest 
rates. 

For  your  Information,  the  discount  on  an 
8' 2%  government  backed  OI  or  FHA  loans 
was  being  quoted  at  from  5  to  S>^  points  In 
Austin  today.  Mortgage  company  representa- 
tives predict  tbat  they  will  be  higher. 

Congress  must  do  something  to  get  in- 
terest rates  at  a  level  where  a  willing  home 
owner  can  afford  to  buy. 

Keep  up  tbe  good  work. 
Sincerely, 

Sidney  S.  Smith. 

Detroit,  Mich., 
January  4,  1970. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  M*.  Patman:  You  are  quoted  in  an 
Associated  Press  story,  release  date,  Tuesday, 
January  6th,  as  saying,  "This  administration, 
through  Its  encouragement  and  acceptance  of 
blgb  Interest  rates,  U  developing  Federal 
housing  programs  only  for  the  afBuent."  This 
Is  a  referral  to  George  Romney's  recent  lifting 
of  the  ceiling  on  Interest  rates  to  elght-and-a 
half  per  cent.  You  call  It  nine  per  cent. 

Undoubtedly,  tbe  average  man  straddled 
with  a  mortgage,  or  those  yearning  for  a 
home.  Just  do  not  comprehend  the  workings 
of  bankers,  mortgage  rates,  and  points.  They 
are  victims. 

Romney  Is  quoted  In  the  story  as  saying 
he  "hopes  bankers  will  now  lower  the  dls- 


couni  rates,  or  points  tliey  charge  for  mort- 
gage loans."  Now.  you  know  full  well  this  is 
Just  not  going  to  happen. 

You  are  going  to  investigate,  tlie  story  says, 
and  you  call  it  the  "height  of  irresponsibility  ' 
and  you  are  g  ig  to  come  up  with  legislation 
to  offset  the  rise.  Its  high  time.  I  wonder 
where  you've  been  the  past  decade  during 
which  the  cost  of  money  to  buy  a  house  has 
gone  vip  nine  limes! 

Perhaps,  you  cant  do  much  with   George 
Romney,  except  react.  I  hope  your  reaction 
lb  to  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  the  country 
and  not  the  lending  institutions  now  im- 
pel .-onali/.ed  by  computers. 
ForioriiU  . 

LOVIS    J.    MiLLKR 

Phoenix,  Ariz., 

January  3, 1970. 

Dear  Mr.  Patman  :  For  the  second  time 
since  May  of  1968,  the  government  has  raised 
the  interest  rates  after  I  had  already  pur- 
chased a  house.  Both  times  I  will  have  had 
to  pay  more  than  I  had  anticipated.  I  an- 
ticipated, over  the  next  thirty  years,  this 
will  increase  the  cost  of  my  house  by  some 
$6,000.  I  realize  this  amount  Is  not  great  to 
members  of  Congress.  After  all  it  just  voted 
itself  about  a  $12,000  raise  to  just  show 
up,  three  days  a  week  about  6  months  a 
year  and  then  not  do  anything  while  they 
are  in  session.  I  have  heard  that  because 
Congress  couldn't  be  bothered  atMut  passing 
the  appropriations  bills,  it  cost  the  taxpayer 
about  4  billion  dollars.  If  that  figure  was 
cut  in  half  and  had  not  been  taken  out  of 
the  money  market  by  the  government,  some 
2  billion  dollars  would  have  been  available 
for  other  uses.  If  only  1  billion  dollars  of 
this  foul  up  had  gone  to  the  Housing  mar- 
ket some  40,000  houses  or  over  2^^^^^,  of  the 
estimated  1969  housing  starts  could  have 
been  financed.  What  does  Congress  do  to 
deserve  $42,500  a  year? 

This  increase  in  Interest  rates  is  going  to 
stop  many  families  from  purchasing  a  hotise 
Buying  a  house  is  usually  cheaper  then  rent- 
ing an  apartment.  But  there  Is  no  income 
limitation  on  renting.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
pay — with  an  Increase  each  year.  If  I  had  to 
rent  in  Phoenix,  It  would  cost  about  $300  a 
month  for  a  nice  apartment.  Yet  a  house 
would  only  cost  about  $200  a  month  If  you 
could  qualify  for  a  loan.  Now  tbe  government 
is  going  to  decrease  new  housing  and  Increase 
indirectly  the  cost  of  Mfntlng  due  to  a  higher 
demand.  Most  areas  have  a  0%  vacancy 
rate  now  and  with  fewer  housing  starts  al- 
most all  areas  will  not  have  housing  avail- 
able. Will  the  U.S.  turn  Into  a  Russian  hous- 
ing market — only  1  or  2  rooms  per  family.  It 
appears  that  this  Is  governmental  policy. 

The  policy  of  both  Presidents  Johnson 
and  NIzon  Is  to  allow  or  raise  Interest  rates 
to  levels  which  In  my  opinion  are  usury  in 
effect.  What  kind  of  policy  is  this  advocation 
of  usury  by  the  government.  School  bonds. 
State  governments  can't  borrow  long-term 
money  to  take  care  of  their  people. 

I  have  disagreed  with  some  of  your  posi- 
tions concerning  banking  institutions,  but  I 
wholeheartedly  support  your  stand  against 
tbe  Interest  Increase.  I  tblnk  its  wrong  and 
immoral.  I  think  In  "the  long  run  It  will  be 
very  harmful  to  tbe  United  States. 

I  also  tblnk  Congress  could  do  more  to  re- 
duce Inflation  -then  It  has.  If  it  would  use 
some  restraint  in  spending,  whlcb  It  never 
has,  and  tben  force  President  Nixon  to  re- 
duce the  budget,  inflation  can  be  controlled. 
But  for  tbe  Executive  to  reduce  the  budget 
and  for  Congress  to  spend  money  as  if  they 
made  it  themselves  will  never  work. 
Sincerely, 

Steven  C.  Johnson. 


Prospect  Heights,  III., 

January  4,  1970. 
Representative  Wright  Patman:  Due  to  a 
company  transfer,  I  am  in  the  process  of  buy- 
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log  a  boo.*  ui  DalUa.  wiUi  a  F  H  A    Injured 
loiia. 

I  thntgh  I  was  bi;>uig  U  at  7' j  luterest. 
bill  V-  no-*   turiia  ou:  to  be  8' j 

We  urge  you  lo  contest  this  luflatioiury  m- 
crea^-e  al  home  Interest  rates  wUich  makes 
II  \ery  difficult  for  u  working  man  to  buy  and 
pay  for  a  liou.se  At  leu>t  it  .ippe.irs  that  we 
should  be  able  to  purchase  It  at  tl;e  interest 
rate  which  w.is  current  when  the  lo.in  was 
.ippUed  for  It  seems 

Your  respectful  serr.int. 

Bill  Townst-no 

TfRNM  Corp 
r^'«ii   Okta    January  6  1970. 
Hun    WKU.nr  Painmn. 

C'!ar"»ian   How^f  Bankaiq  Cofimtltee   Wash- 
ington   D  C 

Df»«  Cosciiessman  P\i\hn  You  are  cor- 
rect' The  Interest  rate  hike  in  KHA  VA  loans 
of  8U%    Is  the  ■height  of   Irresponsibility'. 

I  hope  your  lnvestia:»tlon  will  be  success- 
ful in  curt*llln(t  gplr«lln?  interest  rates 
Such  lncr««se«  only  serve  to  stimulate  inOa- 
tloaary  fires  as  you  know  quite  well 

The  PWMA  prices  announced  yesterday  fur 
residential  loans  are  reported  at  95  34  less 
P  A  M  fee  and  stock  purchase  requirement's 
Thus,  the  net  price  u  lowered  on  the  first 
ofTering  to  this  dastardly  low  fl^ue 

Let  us  compare  the  same  pricing  formul.t 
oX  PNMA  as  of  November  18.  1968.  at  the 
7',%  rate  then  existing  The  price  then  re- 
ported was  95 JW  leas  the  same  fees  of  above. 
This  Is  a  »0-d»y  weighted  arerage  price. 

So.  It  appears  the  Increase  In  the  rate  ha-s 
not  produced  the  intended  reauiu  in  a  period 
covering  only  4«  days  with  the  higher  rate 
of  S',"*.. 

ThAnk  you  for  trying  to  do  something. 
Sincerely  your*. 

Scquoyah  a.  Pcb«t. 

president. 

SPRiscnxu).  Mo 

January  6.  1970 
Re    Home  loan  relief. 
Hon.  WuauT  Patman. 

C'loimiam.  Ucmat  Bank^ng  Cummiitct-  Woj'i- 
in^toM.  DC. 
Deab  CoNcasssMAX  Patman.  It  was  ludeed 
eacouraglDg  to  read  In  the  news  yesterday 
that  you  were  planning  leglsl.itlon  along  the 
lines  erf  the  old  H.O.L.C.  which  came  to  the 
aud  of  thousands  of  home  owners  that  were 
ou  the  verge  of  losing  tbeU  homes  to  mort- 
gage holders. 

it  does  not  t*ke  .i  geur.is  lo  detect  that 
we  are  being  herded  down  that  same  lane 
again  with  Oovernmeut  gu.iraxitees  now  at 
8.5  percent  and  the  going  figure  standing 
around  10  percent. 

The  NlsoQ  adiiuni&tratlon  seemis  reluctant 
to  do  unytbing  but  put  the  brakes  on  the 
money  and  tighten  the  noote  until  the  pa- 
tient Is  prouonced  Immobile  and  groggy 

I  suggest  we  let  the  Bankers,  mortgage 
companies  and  short  loan  companies  con- 
tinue with  their  easy  credit  loans  for  the 
usual  consumer  merchandise. 

When  It  comes  to  Housing  for  the  nia-ses 
o.'  our  low  and  middle  Income  families  we 
certainly  must  have  direct  Government  loans 
at  pre  war  levels  for  all  of  our  City  and 
rural  one  family  units. 

These  loans  should  not  be  available  to  pro- 
moters or  any  other  individual  that  can 
qualify  for  a  home  in  excess  of  a  price  range 
iay  aroiind  »35.000. 

The  day  such  relief  becomes  a  reality  you 
*ill  immediately  see  the  home  building  busi- 
ness get  back  on  its  feet  and  the  people  wh  < 
are  being  trapped  in  Mobile  Homes,  which  are 
nothing  more  than  Qhettoe.  wUl  thank  a:i 
•a'.io  m.ide  their  freedom  possible. 

For  your  Information  I  am  not  an  apph- 
.  nt  for  anv  home  loan  I  am  a  retired  home 
■luilde;  and  I  can  see  the  evils  being  caused 
,.•  dennng  our  people  the  right  of  home 
■  .^nershlp  The  hlghrlse  atul  the  Mobllehome 
Aili  only  aid  delinquency 
Sincerely  yours 

J     E.   UoLLIDAT. 


Spring,  Ttx. 
January  6,  1970. 
Hon.  WRiciir  Pa i man. 
Hou.'i^  Banking  CommUtce. 
Wuihington.  DC. 

Dear  Represent  a  iive  Painh.n  I  am  writ- 
ing to  let  vou  know  my  leelmgs  concerning 
the  lucreiiie  of  the  FHA  and  VA  Interest 
rates.  It  is  my  understanding  that  )ou  are 
protesting  the  Increase  of  these  rales  Tlie 
cituaMon  In  our  family  may  lend  support  to 
\our  opposUion  of  UUs  infl,.tiijn.iry  step 
taken  by  Mr  Roniney  and  the  Nixon  Adniin- 
istr.ition. 

My  husband  w.is  transferred  b\  his  com- 
pany m  the  early  Fall  of  this  year  from 
Oklahoma  Clt>  to  Houston.  Texa.v  We  owned 
.1  four  bedroom  home  in  Oklahoma  City  of 
pri  e  under  $20,000  00  Our  p.i.MiienUs  were 
«143  00  per  month  with  loan  at  6  interest 
In  looking  at  hoiuscs  In  Housum  we  could 
find  noliiuig  comparable,  e.specially  In  a  four 
bedroom  home  I  might  explain  that  my  hus- 
band has  his  office  at  home  adding  this  fact 
to  our  having  children  of  both  se.xes.  a  four 
bedroom  home  Is  no  luxury  for  us  We  found 
»e  were  going  to  t>e  very  fortunate  U)  find 
a  home  in  a  desirable  area  with  four  bed- 
roinns  for-^nvthlng  under  $30  000  00 

We  did  ilnd  a  builder  in  a  new  area  who 
could  build  a  four  bedroom  house  for  less 
than  »30  0O0  00.  He  al.so  would  honor  a  VA 
loan,  which  my  husband  had  never  neede<l 
until  this  time  We  made  our  decision  to 
apply  for  the  V.K  loan  and  pay  down  »300  00 
and  sign  a  contract  to  purchase  this  particu- 
lar hou.se.  with  VA  loiin  interest  at  7' j'  We 
moved  our  family  Into  an  apartment,  even 
though  at  great  inconvenience,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  purchase  a  house  comparable  to 
the  one  we  h.vd  and  be  able  to  get  a  7' 
loan  Our  VA  loan  wa.s  .ipproved  the  19th  of 
December.  1969  The  house  wa.s  begun  tlie 
following  Monday  We  were  dls.Tiayed  to  hear 
the  announcement  of  the  Increase  of  the 
percentage  of  interest  on  the  loan  We  felt 
certain  we  would  receive  the  7' .,  rate  inas- 
much as  our  loan  had  been  approved  prlnr 
to  the  Interest  hike  The  VA  Houston  office 
idvised  us  to  the  contrary 

Our  situation  at  this  time  Is  we  find  we  are 
obligated  now  to  buy  a  house  we  cannot 
really  afTord  since  the  Interest  Is  hiked  Is 
there  no  way  the  person  strtiggling  to  st.iy 
current  can  do  so?  People  like  us  who  are 
subject  to  transfer  are  finding  that  we  are 
going  backward  Instead  of  forward  We  can- 
not hold  onto  the  homes  and  low  interest 
rates  we  once  had  To  keep  our  Jobs  and  try 
to  improve  ourselves  we  accept  moves  only  lo 
find  we  are  penalized  bec.iuse  of  high  interest 
rates. 

I  might  also  add  that  we  heslute  to  put 
down  »5.000  or  17.000  or  J  10.000  dollars  In  a 
house  as  we  always  have  to  ask  ourselves, 
•Will  we  be  able  to  sell  it  in  2  or  5  or  7  years 
when  we  are  again  transferred?"  Our  com- 
pany does  not  buy  houses  when  they  move 
their  employees. 

A,  commercial  loan  (conventional)  on  a 
house  will  guarantee  the  rate  of  Interest 
when  one  first  applies  for  it  pro\lding  the 
house  Is  finished  and  the  lo.ui  closed  within 
SIX  months  Why  is  this  not  the  case  with  VA 
and  FHA'' 

Wo  are  following  with   Interest  your  pro- 
pos.ll  of  A  National  Development  Bank.  Some- 
one has  to  lend  a  hand  lo  the  p  >or  fellow  who 
Is  Juat  trying  to  keep  his  head  above  water 
Thank  you  for  your  attention. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.    WiLitAM    Wol  LANHAlPr. 

A  ioomoie  Though  I  am  a  trained  teach- 
er, I  have  never  Joined  the  labor  market  as 
1  feel  my  services  are  more  valuable  at  home, 
supervising  my  children  Our  young  people 
need  more  mothers  lo  slay  home  and  know 
what  they  are  doing 

Rrp«Es«NTATivi  Patman  Evervllme  I  rend 
about  you  in  the  newspaper   my  admiration 

grows. 


I  do  hope  you  will  continue  your  efforts  to 
protect  the  public  from  the  bunking  In- 
dustry. 

We  are  in  the  pri.cess  of  obtaining  an  FHA 
luan.  Since  we  alre.idy  had  to  agree  to  pay 
»1.500  more  than  the  original  price  in  order 
for  the  seller  to  pay  the  eight  points  now 
demanded  on  a  loan,  you  can  Im.igliie  our 
dismay  when  llic  FHA  rate  was  raised  to  8'j 
peri  ent 

We  expect  lo  p.iy  an  iuMttor  .i  fair  return 
for  the  Use  ol  hlo  money,  but  \ie  \ery  much 
restul  being  subjected  to  usury  In  order  t  ■ 
buy  a  uecesait>  a  decent  home  for  our 
f.imilv 

Man>  of  tlie  middle-Income  group  feel 
Hint  expecting  our  elected  representatives 
lo  defend  us  aitalnsl  wealthy  special  In- 
terest-s  Is  nn  exercise  in  futility  You  seem  to 
Ije  nn  exception,  an  honest  and  cour.igeous 
man 

Being  a  California  resident,  I  regret  that 
I  cannot  express  my  gr.ititude  at  the  polls, 
but  I  want  you  to  know  that  your  efforts  ,i:e 
\»'rv  much  appreciated 

Mrs  Caiole  GRrrNE. 

Stephenville,  Tex  . 

January  7,  197u 
Hull   Whiciit  Paiman, 
Honsr  of  Reprcfientatiici, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Patma.v  .  The  writer  is  quite  con- 
cerned with  interest  rates.  In  my  section  oi 
the  country,  especially  the  older  people  have 
a  large  percenuige  of  their  money  In  banks 
and  Savings  t  Ltxin  Associations  drawing 
4  and  5  percent  When  the  borrower  borrows 
It,  he  pays  8  and  10  percent.  I  would  like  an 
expression  from  you  as  to  why  these  two 
cannot  be  drawn  closer  together. 

I  am  aware  that  the  banking  Industry  Is 
a  "hard  gang"  to  do  anything  with  more 
especially  when  the  are  getting  "fat"  as  they 
seem  to  be  doing  now. 

My  banker  tells  me  that  the  rate  on  .sav- 
ings is  fixed  by  law.  but  the  lending  r.itcs 
seem  'hog-wild  " 

M.r.  I  please  hear  from  you? 
Sincerely. 

O  V  King. 

NuBTH  Hollywood.  Calu". 
Dear  Wright  Patman  ;   Im  trying  lo  help 
111    rnv   small   way.  Here   Is   my   latest   effort 
Keep  up  the  good  »  ork. 
V,>u  are  a  rare  bird  in  high  places. 
Sinerely, 

Haskell   H    Giln.n. 

Jam  ARV   7.   1970 
Hi  II     Georce    Rom.nev 

SerretoT!).  Hovmng  and   Lrban  Dri  clopmcnl, 
Washington.  D  C. 

Df  AR  Mr  Romney:  In  case  you  think  I'm 
a  Democrat  or  some  kind  of  crank,  you  shouUi 
know  that  I  contributed  a  very  small  amount 
of  cash  to  your  campaign  even  before  you 
declared  to  run  for  President 

I  thought  that  any  man  who  grew  from 
childhood  the  way  you  did  and  the  success 
you  made  in  business  plus  your  bright  and 
personable  wife,  would  make  an  excellent 
lender  of  our  country 

Your  recent  quote.  'We  are  in  the  mid.st 
of  the  most  severe  hotmlng  shortage  since 
World  War  II,  becaiLse  of  lack  of  mortgape 
money  .  .  .  etc.  .  .  .  etc  .  .  .  appalled  me 
and  many  of  my  a.ssoclates 

We  all  know  that  Vietnam  l.s  the  rea.soii 
that  tiiere  Is  no  money  around  for  anythint; 
constructive  There  seein.s  to  l>e  plenty  for  de- 
struction, though 

The  small  home  buyer  who  is  now  goln  ; 
lo  pay  approximately  $200  00  P  1  A  P  1  on  a 
tat)  000  00  loan  to  buy  a  3  bedroom,  1  bath 
house  Is  priced  out  of  the  market. 

How   many  O  I  s  are  going  to  qualify  for 
such  B  loan  at  B's*^  ?  How  many  non  G  l.s 
can  quallfv  for  this  same  hotise  under  FHA 
terms    at    8'j'      plus    'j'    ?    Tlie    answer    Is 
nuutae    1    out    of    100,    and    th.it    1    family 
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wouldn't  be  satisfied  to  live  In  a  $20,000.00 
home. 

You  are  quoted  as  saying  that  you  signed 
the  bill,   "with  great  reluctance." 

Mr  Romney,  we  expect  more  of  men  such 
us  yourself.  If  you  had  stood  your  ground 
and  said,  "When  I  returned  from  my  visit  to 
Vietnam  before  the  last  election  and  talked 
u:  bram-washUig  and  was  severely  criticized 
aiui  even  ridiculed;  I  should  never  have  re- 
'racted.' 

Now  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever,  that 
If  we  are  to  win  back  our  country  and  build  a 
go<Kl  society  for  our  youth,  revive  building 
of  homes,  hospitals,  schools  and  all  those 
domestic  needs  that  we  must  have  lo  give  our 
people  Including  the  slum  dwellers,  the  will 
to  live,  we  must  end  the  Vietnam  debacle 
today!  Then  1/  ice  use  only  \  0/  our  jormer 
military  outlay  for  domestic  needs,  uc  could 
reduce  taies,  eliminate  tlie  excise  tax,  and 
allow  the  economy  to  free-wheel.  Mr.  Rom- 
ney. If  you  would  stand  up  on  your  hind  legs 
and  It  C06I  you  your  Job,  you  might  not  be 
our  next  President,  but  you  would  be  in 
"Proftles  of  Courage." 

Ihafs  what  we  expect  of  men  like  you  and 
Finch.  You  are  the  kind  of  men  that  can  give 
the  youth  of  the  land  and  the  world  the 
kind  of  future  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

If  you  waich  the  "points  "  situation  In  our 
present  home  huanclng  situation,  you  will 
note  that  they  usually  drop  alter  every  inter- 
est raise  and  then  return  stealthily  in  the 
night  back  to  where  they  were.  ■Points  '  are 
an  out  and  out  gouge  on  the  part  of  the 
greedy  banking  establi.thment  and  are  abso- 
lutely unjustified,  hurts  the  little  man  ir- 
reparably and  are  mfiationary  lor  many  rea- 
sons 

We  are  now  asking  sellers  of  G.I.  and  P.H.A, 
homes  to  pay  9  "points."  Do  you  know  that 
Just  today  I  was  offered  a  loan  of  $16,800.00 
on  a  $23.900  00  sales  price  by  a  Savings  and 
Loan  at  912'  ai»d  t^ey  wa"t  3' 2  points  plus 
$50 

How  does  this  help  the  small  home  buyer? 

How  does  this  stem  inflation? 

How  does  this  help  the  unemployed? 

How  does  this  help  the  construction  busi- 
ness (the  backbone  of  America's  economy)? 

Here  are  some  direct  quotes  from  the  L.A. 
Times  of  January  2,  1970: 

Mr.  Art  Neelley.  loan  officer  at  California 
Federal  S  L  Assn.,  said,  "the  Increase  won't 
Improve  the  mortgage  situation  much.  We 
Just  don't  have  the  money  to  loan  no  matter 
what  the  ceiling.  I  think  the  long  range  ef- 
fect will  be  to  push  up  interest  rates  on  con- 
ventional loans." 

Mr.  Louis  Barba,  acting  president  of  the 
Natl  Assn  of  Home  Builders,  termed  the  in- 
crease "regrettable"  and  called  on  President 
Nixon  to  initiate  credit  controls.  Most  home- 
builders  contend  that  splrallng  Interest  rates 
have  pushed  the  cost  of  homes  beyond  the 
reach  of  most  buyers.  (My  emphasis.)  The 
G.I.  buyer  will  be  completely  out  of  the 
market,  not  for  Just  the  present,  but  for  years 
and  years  to  come. 

I  admit  that  if  I  were  In  your  position, 
subject  to  all  the  strains  and  stresses  of 
public  office,  I,  too,  could  not  please  all  'the 
people  all  the  time;  therefore,  be  It  under- 
stood that  you  have  to  do  what  you  have  to 
do  for  the  majority,  not  the  few.  Here  are  B 
few  possibilities: 

1.  The  country  should  set  aside  under  your 
department  a  huge  fund  of  6'o  money  for 
the  exclusive  purpose  of  financing  housing  of 
all  kinds  under  $20,000.00  per  family.  This 
would  Include  mobile  homes,  single  and  mul- 
tiple dwellings,  urban  &  country,  living  and 
recreation. 

This  fund  should  be  limitless  so  long  M 
the  supervision  as  to  where  It  Is  used  Is  rigid. 
In  other  words,  the  limit  should  be  when 
every  family  in  America  Is  In  a  good  clean 
home,  housed  by  a  family  that  can  afford  to 
pay  the  overhead,  send  their  children  to 
schools  as  far  as  tbalr  brains  and  will  propels 


them,  enjoy  a  few  weeks  vacation  annually 
and  generally  live  the  good  life. 

2.  We  here  In  California  have  what  we  call 
the  state  financed  Cal-Vet  Loan  for  veterans 
who  have  either  resident-enlisted  In  Cali- 
fornia or  who  were  born  in  California. 

The  maximum  Cal-Vet  Loan  is  $20,000.00 
and  the  present  Interest  rate  Is  4'.4'c.  The 
only  thing  wrong  with  the  picture  is  there 
are  no  funds.  When  and  if  they  get  new 
funding,  the  waiting  list  is  so  long  that  those 
who  applied  a  year  ago  will  just  be  getting 
their  application. 

My  suggestion  Is  that  every  state  should 
have  such  a  plan  to  reward  their  native  sons 
and  the  Federal  Gov't  should  provide  such 
funds  on  some  kind  of  equitable  arrangement 
with  the  State's  doing  the  administering.  All 
political  consideration  should  be  eliminated; 
and  thus  the  money  made  available  by  tlie 
unlimited  reservoir  mentioned  above  would 
"oe  a  way  of  the  entire  nation  rewarding 
veterans. 

Is  the  above  plan  too  simple  to  work? 

Is  the  above  plan  too  devoid  of  political 
hanky  panky  to  30  into  effect  now  instead 
of  awaiting  a  Democratic  President  or  a  Re- 
publican Congress  and/ or  Senate? 

In  my  opinion.  If  this  bill  were  properly, 
simply  drawn  by  your  agency.  No  President  or 
Legi.tlatiie  body  would  dare  to  defeat  it. 
Respectfully, 

Haskell  H.  Glenn 

Papillion,  Nebr., 

January   7,   1970. 
Mr.  George  .^omney. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Dcielop- 

ment, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  was  utterly  dismayed  to  learn 
that  you  have  raised  the  Interest  rate  on 
FHA  and  VA  backed  mortgages  from  7'2 
to  8' 2  per  cent. 

The  cost  of  I'vlng  continues  to  sky-rocket, 
with  the  cost  of  housing  increasing  about  8 
per  cent  per  year — and  you  further  aggra- 
vate the  situation  by  raising  the  cost  of 
money  to  buy  houses  already  inflationary 
priced.  Your  action  causes  one  to  question 
the  sincerity  of  the  administration's  concern 
in  stemming  inflation. 

The  building  industry,  savings  and  loan 
associations,  certain  members  of  Congress, 
and  all  persons  who  must  now  either  ter- 
minate plans  to  buy  a  new  house  or  resign 
themselves  to  the  fact  that  this  action 
will  result  In  a  substantial  Increase  In  pay- 
ments, are  opposed  to  the  increase. 

It  appears  to  me  that  less  people  are  now 
going  to  qualify  for  FHA  or  VA  support  and 
that  the  only  ones  who  might  benefit  from 
the  Increase  are  Investors.  The  consumer  (in 
this  case  the  bouse  buyer)  again  has  been 
disregarded  by  those  who  should  be  con- 
cerned with  bis  welfare. 

I  urge  you  to  consider  the  plight  of  the 
consumer  and  reverse  your  decision  to  raise 
interest  rates.  I  would  appreciate  a  response. 
Sincerely, 

w.  o.  womack. 

Lawndale  Escrow  Co., 
Lawndale.  Calif.,  January  8,  1970. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  letter 
we  have  addressed  to  Honorable  Oeorge  Rom- 
ney which  we  feel  deserves  serious  consid- 
eration from  your  office  as  to  the  problems 
involved. 

Sincerely, 

H.  M.  Sherkilan, 

President. 

Lawndale  EIscrow  Co., 
Lavmdale,  Calif.,  January  8,  1970. 
Hon.  George  Romnxt, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sn:  This  Is  a  letter  of  strong  protest 
about  the  effect  of  the  tight  money  that  now 


exists  and  which  has  been  recently  pjTamlded 
by  the  1';  Increase  In  interest  on  PHA  and 
VA  loans. 

I  am  speaking  from  13  years  experience 
in  Los  Angeles  County  in  the  Escrow  busi- 
ness, packaging  and  presenting  these  loans 
through  our  good  lenders  to  VA  and  FHA 
with  never  a  question  as  10  accuracy  of  in- 
formation upon  which  a  good  credit  analysis 
could  be  reached,  or  any  inaccurate  or  false 
information  presented.  And  this  covers  over 
8.000  loans  during  that  period. 

At  the  ground  floor.  I  know  what  the  ur- 
gent need  is  for  reasonable  housing  whic'n 
has  been  increasingly  more  difficult  to 
achieve  for  the  average  buyer. 

Before  the  r;  increase  in  interest  rate, 
we  have  been  looking  at  8'^  to  9^^  points  to 
the  seller,  representing  a  discount  to  attract 
loan  funds.  This  has  driven  many  potential 
sellers  out  of  the  market — lor  instance,  a 
»20.000  00  sale  at  9  points  i  $1.800. 00 1  in 
points.  6'  Re.il  Estate  commission,  prepay- 
ment bonus  on  the  existing  loan,  title  and 
escrow  costs  results  in  a  cost  to  the  seller 
of  around  $3.80000  and  many  owners  Just 
do  not  have  that  much  equity.  So  these 
homes  are  no  longer  on  the  market. 

Knowing  that  from  a  yield  basis  for  each 
'4'.  increase  in  Interest  rate  the  points 
should  drop  by  2;  you  may  have  expect.ed 
the  points  to  go  to  1 '2  to  3 — but  what  Is  the 
result  on  January  5th?  5  to  6  points!  And 
7'2'.  loans  are  looking  at  13  to  15  points — 
these  deals  being  made  In  good  faith,  but 
which  the  lender  cannot  close — and  you 
should  be  able  to  imagine  the  utter  con- 
fusion and  bitter  resentment  which  this  sit- 
uation creates. 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  had 
allocated  on  January  5th  $120,000,000.00  nnd 
they  received  bids  of  more  than  $700,000- 
000.00. 

The  answer  is  a  need  for  money  in  the 
mortgage  market. 

Five  years  ago.  the  insurance  companies 
were  creating  a  market  for  these  loans.  They 
are  no  longer  attracted  to  residential  financ- 
ing of  any  sort — all  stemming  from  the  orig- 
inal Increase  to  1^2'"'  of  the  prime  interest 
rate.  Their  money  Is  going  in  to  high  rise, 
shopping  centers  tie,  with  a  piece  of  the  ac- 
tion or  on  a  partnership  basis.  And  theoret- 
ically you  can't  blame  them  with  the  Govern- 
ment offering  over  8^  in  treasury  notes  and 
Triple  A  bonds  going  at  over  9^   yield. 

Today  FNMA  Is  almost  the  only  source  for 
this  type  of  loan  financing,  for  all  lenders  are 
looking  for  the  best  yield.  So  today  we  have 
this  situation: 

1.  Rentals  are  at  an  increasingly  high  cost 
and  the  vacancy  factor  is  practically  nil  and 
rents  are  bound  to  Increase. 

2.  Sellers  with  reasonable  equity  cannot 
afford  to  sell. 

3.  Buyers  find  It  difficult  to  qualify  for  the 
loan  required.  For  Instance:  a  sale  at  $20,- 
000.00  plus  $40.00  a  month  for  taxes  and  In- 
surance creates  payments  of  $200.00  a  month, 
which  means  the  buyer  should  be  making 
$800.00  per  month  clear.  We  doubt  If  VA  or 
PHA  will  relax  their  credit  requirements  for 
this  boy  to  qualify. 

4.  Banks  and  Savings  and  Loan  Associations 
remain  at  4%  to  b'/c  Interest  paid  to  deposi- 
tors, but  are  now  charging  from  9  to  10  ^c  and 
up  to  18  7e  for  loans.  Those  few  that  have 
loan  funds  available  are  getting  rich,  but 
most  lenders  are  out  of  funds,  and  If  not, 
they  will  be  after  the  reinvestment  period 
through  January  10th,  because  of  perhaps 
Treasury  notes  at  8%  Interest.  Do  you  not 
think  this  could  have  tragic  results  to  these 
Institutions?  And  to  our  overall  economy? 

Thanks  to  your  economic  advisers,  who 
cannot  see  the  forest  because  of  the  trees,  we 
are  at  an  all  time  high  inflationary  period.  It 
is  almost  imp>06slble  to  go  back,  but  at  least 
there  can  be  no  good  reaso-i  for  this  spiral  to 
continue.  Why  not: 

1.  Propose  legislation  prohibiting  any  in- 
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stltuttonal  lender  from  p.irri-ipKtin?  ai  the 
acMon  or  becoming  a  limited  p.irtner  as  a 
"c^dUlou  f'lr  m.tltaig  .i  U-.va. 

•'  Roll  back  tlie  prime  interest  rat*  chargea 
by'banks    Use  persuasion  to  keep  their  rate* 

down  .    „. 

y  Bring  pre?-v.:re  to  ber^r  xipon  unions. 
merch.«ndlsers  and  governmental  agencies 
In.  iudlng  school  districts,  to  resist  pressure 
for  ^plrallng  wage  incre.uses  „„.,.    ,„ 

4  Provide  Bdequate  money  to  FNMA  to 
keep  the  points  at  a  reHS-nnble  level  so  that 
deserving  people  can  buy  home.<.  which  ..o 
m:.r.v  p*ople  desperately  need 

n    not    I  certaln'.v  can  see  no  alternative 
except   wage   and   price  controls    for   wo  are 
now  at  a  most  dnngerous  level 
?i:icere!v. 

H    M    SHtnMAN 

Pre^tdfir 


January  6.  1970. 
Dev«  Ma.  P\TMAN    Many  are  uptight.  mo6l 
upset   and   distraught   over   ihla   recent   in- 
crease In  interest  rate  from  T  .  to  8';  '.    The 
government   la   yielding   to   the  demands   of 
the   lending  institutions.  This  Uicrease  U  a 
great  Injustice  to  the  general  public    Hous- 
ing IS  a  vital  necessity  of  life,  therefore  the 
public  U  forced  to  pay  any  rate  set  or  live  In 
the  stre«t.  Ukewlse  when  rents  are  increased 
a  tenant  must  pay  oc  go  In  the  sueet    This 
high  lnt«re«t  has  forced  rents  up  as  much  as 
50  .    In  Just  the  past  three  years  and  reuu 
are  stiU  going  up.  As  It  B  now  people  cannot 
quaUfy  for  new  home  loans  and  building  ha* 
come  to  a  standstill    Housing  U  critical.  How 
u  ihls  interest  Increase  that  Is  b«lng  applied 
to  a  vital  neceaalty  of  life  going  to  hold  down 
inflation?  The  pubUc  U  forced  to  pay  what- 
ever U  asked,  they  don  t  have  the  choice  oi 
Just  cutting  down    It  should  be  illegal.  This 
U  worse  than  a  mniiopoly 

The  re*l  InfUuon  is  developing  with  credit 
being  extended  for  new  cars.  boaU.  T\'s.  and 
all  the  non-essential  credit  «ird  purchases 
This  has  been  a  t>anner  year  for  the  mer- 
chaau  and  the  credit  card  business. 

Even  with  this  Increase  In  FM  A   mortgage 
intereat    rates    the    banks    will    continue    to 
ho»u-d  their  depoaiu  for  the  higher  paying 
commercial   loans  and  credit  card  business 
This  pay*  them  a  yield  oX  18  -  from  the  con- 
sumer plus  another  4  ,  from  the  merchant 
Why   should   they   Ue   theli   funds   up   with 
long    t«rm    real    estate    loans?    As    long    as 
F  N.M-A.  will  buy  the  loans  the  banks  care 
less    about    tying    up    their    fund*.    However 
they    enjoy    collecting    the    origination    fees 
of  1'.  and  the  servicing  lees  when  they  origi- 
nate the  loans  that  are  subsequently  sold  to 
P^^.A. 
A  solution. 

If  the  government  really  wants  to  attract 
more  funds  Into  real  estate  and  slop  the  in- 
fUtlon  tbea  u»/i»  not  increase  the  tilowabU 
r*te  of  interest  t^at  ttie  bmnki  mnd  mvmg* 
ani  loans  eompmnies  are  permitted  to  pay 
the  drporUors.  L*t  the  pubUc  that  has  the 
money  share  in  the  profits  and  they  will  b» 
Inclined  to  sate  rather  than  rpend 

Another  Item  that  is  sUfllng  the  supply 
and  construction  of  housing  Is  the  excessive, 
conrtscatory  prtjperty  taxes  and  capital  gain* 
taxes  Specifically  the  recapture  of  depre- 
ciation as  ordinary  Income  taxes  The  Inves- 
tors profit  Is  being  choked  to  a  nil  The  econ- 
omy Is  now  at  the  breaking  point,  revolt  Is 
developing  and  a  back-ftr«  of  stagnation 
and  building  recession  Is  taking  over. 

Rent  subsidies  and  low  interest  suppl^- 
n.ent  programs  arent  the  answer  It  only 
make*  higher  taxes  but  what  Is  worse  It  is 
c^u.Mng  thoee  that  might  be  willing  to  make 
it  on  their  own  to  stop  trying  iind  become 
goldbrtckers.  Why  make  It  financially  better 
for  one  to  stay  in  the  lower  income  bracket 
so  Big  Uncle  can  dole  it  out  The  man's  pride 
Is  -tlfled  and  Incentive  Is  taken  away 


Many  honest  and  conscientious  Americans 
want  the  chance  to  buy  their  own  home  or 
pav  their  own  way  In  a  fair  and  Ju.st  rental 
market  There  are  still  many  Investors  that 
are  willing  to  Invest  In  multi-rental  build- 
ings If  the  profits  weren't  being  choked 
down  so  low  The  costs  of  materials,  labor, 
and  Hnd  are  all  relative  to  supply  and  de- 
mand The  unions  help  to  keep  the  purchas- 
ing power  in  balance  with  living  co.sts  and 
housing  U  a  living  cost  However,  property 
taxes  and  Interest  rates  are  not  relative 
thry  «re  the  uiibalanong  forces  that  has 
brought  about  the  present  housing  shortage 
and  inflated  rents  What  investor  will  build 
or  invest  In  a  large  multi-rental  building  if 
all  the  profits  and  equity  Is  lost  to  taxes  and 
interest?  The  only  way  the  Investor  can  in- 
vest or  build  Is  to  increase  the  rents 

The  person  that  would  normally  buy  can 
no  longer  quaUfy  for  the  loans  so  he  Is 
forced  lo  pay  the  higher  r^nt  On  goes  the 
inflation.  How  Is  higher  interest  rates  and 
greater  taxes  going  to  keep  rents  down?  Th U 
Li  inflation  In  lis  worse  sense  because  It  U 
hitting  the  pubUc  with  an  Increased  coet  o 
living  that  ui  a  vital  necessity  ^"^  one  that 
the  public  U  forced  to  pay  even  If  It  takes 
their  full  pay  check. 
Another  soluUon. 

St^jcks  and  bonds  are  sold  on  the  open 
n-arket  Wh.y  not  create  an  ezrhang>-  throngn 
i^'itrh  FHA  and  VA  insured  mortgages 
can  be  bought  and  sold  on  the  open  mar- 
kef  At  present  F  N  M  A  U  set  up  to  buy 
and  sell  mortgages  from  only  the  leading 
insutuuons.  Why  not  let  the  general  pubUc 
in   on  some  of   these   high   Intere.  t  yielding 

■" IfTne'deposlu  money  with  the  bank  the 
highest  interest  he  can  receive  is  5  -  Wl "| 
these  deposit*  the  bank  make*  additional 
commercial  loans  which  only  f"^^hers  n- 
flaUon  Many  that  are  not  gaUsfled^w  th 
this  5  .  Interest  because  of  the  6  or  7  -.  in- 
flation are  forced  to  spend  the  money  for 
things  they  really  do  not  need  Some  wlU 
buy  over-pnced  real  estate  hoping  to  best 
the  InflaUon.  Others  buy  over-priced  stocks, 
thereby     augmenting     the     Inflation     even 

"'"why  not  have  FNMA  serve  as  a  clearing 
or  exchange  center  to  buy  and  sell  a  mort- 
gage f'om  the  general  public  as  bonds  and 
stocks  are  sold'  Also  trust  Mnd..  and  pen- 
alon  plana  should  be  allowed  to  buy  these 
mortgages    that    have    government    guaran- 

Wouldn-t  It  make  sense  for  a  widow  with 
some  •25.000  00  or  more  that  she  Just  re- 
ceived from  an  ln.=  urance  claim  to  b"^  *" 
exlsung  mortgage  like  she  can  buy  bonds 
or  stocks'  She  could  have  a  regular  monthij 
income  from  the  payments  and  ^'}''J'j^''\ 
imum  interest  returns  With  P  N  M  A  s 
guarantee  to  repurchase  this  mortgage  then 
she  could  have  liquidity  in  ca.se  of  an  emer- 
gency, vrlth  no  risk  as  the  loan  Is  guaran- 
teed by  P  H  A  or  V  A 

No  longer  would  people  be  forced  to  buy 
inflated  stocks  that  are  a  risky  Investment 
that  might  take  a  no«e-dive  overnight,  or 
buy  real  estate  they  dont  need  or  care  to 
manage  as  a  hedge  against  Inflation  Why 
shouldnt  a  private  party  be  privileged  to 
invest  In  a  mortgage  that  has  an  P  H  A.  or 
VA  guarantee?  Why  does  one  have  to  B>^* 
his  money  to  a  lending  Institution  or  bank 
at  5"^  only  for  the  bank  to  put  It  back  out 
on  commercial  loans  at  18  to  24-.  '^t"™«- 
The  mortgage  loan  institutions  claim  that 
8','  interest  Isn't  enough.  They  refuje  to 
make  real  estate  loans  unless  the  loan  has 
been  discounted  5.  6.  or  even  9  points. 

Still  anoUier  solution 

lixsiead  of  Increasing  the  Interest  rates 
uhy  not  maKe  the  inte-est  earned  on  ;-|si- 
drntial  mortgage  income  tax  free''  The 
homeowner  Is  allowed  to  deduct  his  Interest 
paid  Why  not  allow  the  lender  to  earn  In- 
terest   from    mortgages    without    having    to 


pav  an  Income  tax?  This  would  attract 
mi>ne\  into  the  housing  market  and  without 
Increasing  the  taxes;  nor  would  It  stifle  the 
individuals  IncenUve  and  pride  with  greater 
doles  or  subsidies. 

Al-so  bv  funnellng  larger  amounts  ot  mon- 
ey dlrectlv  Into  mortgages  it  will  reduce  de- 
posits that  banks  are  now  using  for  com- 
mercial ,.nd  credit  card  loans  which  only 
create  a  greater  Infiatlon  A  check  on  credit 
card  buving  will  sIioa  t!i..t  It  Is  runnms: 
nimpant. 

If    the    mortgage    money    supply    were    In- 
crea.sed  and  the  intere.-^t-s  and  taxes  were  re- 
duced,   building    would    get    a    real    shot    in 
the  arw   and   this   critical   housing  shortage 
would  start  diminishing  If  interest  and  taxes 
are  not    lowered   the   housing  shortage   will 
continue   to  get   worse,   and   renU   will   soar 
higher    People  Jvist  cannot  qualify  for  home 
loans    and    pay   this    high    interest   and    the 
Increased   Income  and   property   taxes.  They 
are  being  forced  to  rent  and   pay  whatever 
Is   demanded    On   goes    the   Inflation    High- 
er  Interest  and   taxes  on  real  estate  Just  Is 
not    the   answer    Like   previously   mentioned 
this  is  a  must  Item  In  the  cost  of  living  and 
the  public  Is  forced  to  pay  regardless  what 
is  asked  or  move  Into  the  cold.  If  the  pres- 
ent  policies  are  continued   the  government 
will  be  forced  to  Increase  the  rent  subsidies 
and    low    Interest    supplemenu    to   an    even 
larger  portion  of  goldbrlckers. 
Solutions  again  are: 

( 1 )  Increase  the  amount  of  Interest  a 
bank  or  lending  InsUtutlon  Is  permitted  to 
pay  the  depositor.  „  „  »x  a 

(2i  Create  an  exchange  or  allow  FNMA 
to  buv  and  sell  P  H  A.  and  VA  Insured  mort- 
gages on  the  open  market,  as  stocks  and 
bonds  are  sold. 

(3)  Allow  interest  earned  from  mortgage 
loans  to  be  Income  tax  free. 

None  of  the  solutions  will  Increase  taxes 
nor  will  a  man's  pride  be  stifled  and  his 
Incentive  be  taken  away 

My   thoughts  to  make   the  world  .t   better 
place  to  live  in 
Slncerelv. 

E    K    Lanf 


MOHTCACE     OtJTtOOK     AND     NEWS 

Tlie  recent  Increase  In  the  PHA-VA  InUr- 
esi  rate  U  not  going  to  be  reflected  In  sub- 
stantlaUy  lower  polnU  for  very  long. 

The  simplest  explanation  U  that  the  de- 
mand for  money  for  housing  U  very  strong 
There  are  no  sources  except  FNMA.  Conse- 
quently when  the  rate  changed  every 
bvillder.  mortgage  company  and  bank  In  tht 
country  bid  for  FNMA  low  point  moner 
FNMA  adjusted  7  points  for  the  1"^  interest 
rate  change  making  the  10 U  Wd  of  «ie 
previous  week  3>4  points.  The  problem  this 
week  was  that  many  bidders  wanted  to  be 
sure  of  wUmlng  some  money  so  that  they 
could  stay  In  business.  They  bid  5  to  6  points 
and  farced  the  average  price  on  the  180-day 
money  to  S'*  points. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  In  the  industry 
today  is  that  to  win  a  bid  at  next  week  s 
auction  a  mortgage  company  will  have  to  bid 
6  to  7  points 

aSCOMMENOATIONS 

1  Take  listings  for  no  less  than  7  points 
lo  be  prettv  well  protected 

a.  call  for  a  point  quote  before  wrlUng 
a  contract  _.      . 

3  Write  contracts  even  with  the  B'j  in- 
terest at  5'i  to  "J  polnta  today. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  dUcounts 
have  rebounded  upward  was  as  big  a  shock 
to  us  as  It  is  to  you.  The  thing  we  must 
remember  however  Is  that  housing  demand  is 
verv  strong.  Regardless  of  the  polnta  and  re- 
gardless of  the  interest  rate  FHA  &  VA  loans 
can  be  put  together.  We  have  been  told  by 
one  source  close  to  FHA  that  they  are  going 
to  ease  their  qualifying  requirements  some- 
what due  to  the  higher  pavTnents. 
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You  already  have  quite  a  few  listings  at 
the  higher  points,  so  let's  write  some  FHA  & 
VA  deals  and  make  1970  a  prosperous  year 
for  all  I 

Payetteville,  Akx., 

January  6,  1970. 
Congressman  Wright  Patman, 
HjusC  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Patman  :  I  agree  with  you  that 
the  latest  Increase  In  Interest  rates  on  FHA 
and  VA  home  loans  Is  uncalled  for.  It  ap- 
pears that  certain  officials  In  Washington  are 
acting  not  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  people 
and  should  be  called  to  task  for  It. 

I  wish  you  the  best  of  luck  In  rolling  back 
this  latest  increase  (and  even  more)  in  In- 
terest rates  and  am  confident  you  have  the 
support  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
in  this  area. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Sam  H.  Tatlos. 

Memphis.  Tenn., 

January  7,  1970. 
Hon   Wright  Patman, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Patman:  The  recent 
raise  In  the  FHA  &  VA  Interest  rates  are 
as  you  said  in  the  press  totally  unnecessary. 
With  1^/^Tc  Interest  (8%  on  FHA)  sales  were 
scarce  and  the  discount  for  placing  the  loan 
was  7  Vi  "t .  As  you  can  see  very  little  profit 
for  the  builder,  but  at  least  a  UtUe  bit  of 
business  was  being  dene.  Of  course  the  rea- 
son for  the  poor  sales  was  that  due  to  high 
Interest  the  notes  were  too  high.  I  never 
have  understood  where  Mr.  Romney  geto  his 
Information,  perhaps  from  David  Rockefeller 
as  does  Mr.  Nixon.  It's  wrong,  and  it  does  not 
stop  inflation.  Mr.  Romney  said  it  would 
place  more  money  In  the  hands  of  builders, 
there  was  money  available  if  the  builder 
would  pay  the  high  discount.  The  raise  in 
Interest  only  lowers  the  discount  to  4V4%. 
and  by  spring  it  will  creep  back  up  at  it 
has  always  done. 

Still,  Mr.  Patman,  the  congress  does  noth- 
ing about  It.  The  money  lenders  continue  to 
drain  the  economy,  inflation  continues  un- 
abated, but  It  U  stUl  allowed  to  go  on.  The 
only  thing  that  will  curb  inflation  Is  con- 
trols. It  takes  a  year  for  the  building  in- 
dustry to  recover  from  one  of  these  fiascos. 
Now  Is  the  time  fo^  something  to  be  done. 
The  congress  must  pass  a  law  limiting  the 
rate  of  interest,  and  limiting  discounts  on 
real  estate.  Then  with  controls  on  commod- 
ities and  the  money  lenders  In  cbeck  loine 
type  of  stability  will  be  possible,  and  most 
of  this  unrest  will  disappear.  In  the  final 
analysis  it  Is  all  economic,  when  a  man's 
salary  is  dissipated  through  high  prices 
caused  by  high  Interest,  he  Is  bound  to  feel 
Insecure,  unhappy  and  less  able  to  cope  with 
the  disciplines  that  our  democratic  way  of 
life  demands. 

You,  Mr.  Patman,  are  always  in  the  fore- 
front of  this  fight  against  Inflation  caused 
by  high  Interest.  Mr.  Sparkman  and  Mr. 
Proxmlre  have  sf>oken  up  on  It  in  the  senate. 
Yet  nothing  Is  done  In  the  way  of  a  law 
limiting  Interest.  Yours  Is  a  statesmanlike 
approach,  Mr.  Patman.  We  need  some  action, 
a  good  law. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.  R.  LETtrcR. 

Nrw  York,  N.Y., 
January  12, 1970. 
Hon.  Wright  Patmajj, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Distingxtished  Mr.  Chaikican:  Thank 
you  for  your  interest  and  concern  In  the 
boost  on  maximum  interest  rates  FHA  mort- 
gagee and  government  backed  housing  loan* 


with   respect   to   Increase   from    ly^    to   B'i 
percent. 

With  every  respect,  very  truly  yours, 

Hannibal  D.  Woodward. 


Rowland  Heights,  Calif., 

January  7, 1970. 
Congressman  Wright  Patman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

In  October  1969,  I  applied  for  and  was 
given  a  loan  to  purchase  a  home  under  the 
VA  regulations,  the  interest  rate  was  then 
7',4%.  Our  loan  number  Is  109682;  this  loan 
was  approved  at  7V2  "yi  interest,  but  because 
the  home  we  purchased  1»  part  of  a  subdivi- 
sion, the  escrow  could  not  close  until  the 
entire  subdivision  is  completed  (according 
to  VA  regulations,  or  so  the  builder  saysi, 
which  will  be  sometime  this  month. 

Our  loan  was  approved  by  the  VA  and  the 
lending  agency  made  a  commitment  at  7 ',2  ^c 
interest  prior  to  1/5/70.  We  took  possession 
of  our  home  on  1/2/70,  signed  our  final  VA 
papers  and  gave  our  $8,000  down  payment 
as  we  agreed  to  do  when  we  signed  our  orig- 
inal purchase  agreement.  Now  we  are  told  by 
the  builder,  that  we  must  pay  the  BY^'i 
Interest  rate  which  went  Into  effect  on  1/5/70, 
because  the  subdivision  Is  not  entirely  com- 
pleted and  cannot  be  recorded  until  it  Is 
completed  probably  late  this  month. 

We  feel  that  having  this  8  Yx  %  interest 
rate  Imposed  upon  us,  after  our  loan  commit- 
ment was  agreed  to  at  lYx"^"  and  finalized 
before  1/5/70  Is  a  great  Injustice.  I  am  writ- 
ing to  you  because  I  have  read  and  heard 
that  you  would  be  Interested  In  knowing 
what  Is  going  on.  Couldn't  the  VA  make 
exceptions  in  a  case  as  this?  Penalizing  the 
buyer  because  the  builder  cannot  record 
until  the  entire  subdivision  is  completed  Is 
grossly  unfair. 

May  we  please  hear  from  you  on  this 
matter.  Anything  you  can  do  for  us,  and 
others  in  this  position,  will  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ltnn  Sheridan. 

PcLxxRTON,  Calif., 

January  7, 1970. 
Congressman  Wright  Patmak, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C: 

As  a  future  homebuyer  and  an  ex-GI,  I 
would  appreciate  any  action  that  you  can 
get  in  lowering  the  present  8 '72%  Interest 
rate.  As  a  family  man  with  four  small  chil- 
dren, the  way  the  Interest  keeps  going  up  on 
homes,  I  will  never  be  able  to  afford  a  home. 

I  am  writing  to  you  because  I  understand 
that  you  are  very  much  in  favor  of  lowering 
the  interest  rates  and  I  want  you  to  know 
that  your  efforts  are  greatly  appreciated. 

Henry  T.  Lynn. 

Chicago,  III., 
January  S,  1970. 
Representative  Wright  Patman, 
Chairman,  House  Banking  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Patman:  Congratu- 
lations! I  think  you  are  the  only  voice  left 
to  protest  effectively  for  those  struggling  to 
purchase  a  home  against  ever  increasing 
odds. 

With  our  full  support  for  your  forthcoming 
investigation,  we  will  endeavor  to  maintain 
a  hopeful,  but  somewhat  strained  hopeful, 
approach  towards  these  burdensome  FHA 
and  VA  interest  rates. 

Once  again,  good  luck. 
Very  truly  yours, 

E:dward  and  Barbara  Hkdlicka. 

P.S. — Even  though  we  are  both  employed — 
Ed  as  an  auditor  and  I  as  a  legal  secretary — 
we  are  still  overwhelmed  with  blgb  taxes  and 
soaring  Interest  rates. 


China  Grove.  N.C, 

January  1,  1970. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Patman:  You  are  a  busy  man.  I'm 
sure,  with  your  district  work  and  committee 
assignments.  But  when  the  paper  this  morn- 
ing gave  me  the  news  of  the  home  interest 
rate  Increase  I  Just  couldn't  refrain  from 
letting  you  know  how  one  citizen  feels. 

According  to  the  news  you  are  doing  what 
you  can  to  help  the  situation — But  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  people  generally  in  Washing- 
ton are  so  wrapped  up  In  great  plans  and 
schemes  and  rhetoric  that  the  feelings  and 
needs  of  the  Individual  Is  lost  in  the  process. 

Talk  about  Inflation — who  in  the  world 
can  buy  a  $20,000  home  and  pay  50  to  60 
thousand  total  before  he  owns  It.  Not  any 
working  man  like  myself! 

I  have  6  growing  children  and  need  to  build 
a  home,  but  with  keeping  these  children  in 
school,  taxes,  etc. — how  can  I  pay  9'~t  inter- 
est on  a  home  for  20-30  years?  This  Is  eco- 
nomics pure  and  simple— It  Just  can't  be 
done!  Not  on  the  wages  of  an  ordinary  work- 
ing man. 

Something  has  to  be  done  and  I  feel  you 

will  do  what  you  can  to  get  Congress  and  the 

Administration  to  see  that  unless  this  trend 

Is  reversed  this  Country  Is  headed  for  disaster. 

Sincerely, 

H.  M.  Redmond. 


GAO  STUDY  BACKS  UNIFORM  COST 
ACCOUNTING  ON  FEDERAL  CON- 
TRACTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Madden)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Gonzalez)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  1968 
I  introduced  an  amendment  to  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  along  with  Chair- 
man Wright  Patma^  that  would  have 
required  all  defense  contractors  to  con- 
form to  uniform  cost  accounting  stand- 
ards to  be  developed  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting OfiBce — the  congressional 
watchdog  agency.  Congress,  unfortu- 
nately, passed  a  milder  version  of  the  bill, 
calling  for  a  feasibility  study  of  the  uni- 
form cost  accounting  concept. 

The  GAO  has  sent  Congress  the  re- 
sults of  its  study — a  bulky  three-volume 
report  calling  for  uniform  cost  account- 
ing on  Federal  contracts  and  stressing 
that  such  a  system  could  save  the  Gov- 
ernment substantial  amoimts  of  money 
every  year.  It  would  affect  90  percent  of 
all  Government  buying — $45.9  billion  a 
year  in  goods  and  services. 

It  is  a  complete  and  total  vindication 
of  my  belief  that  uniform  cost  account- 
ing was  not  only  feasible,  but  essential 
to  the  Government.  Not  only  does  the 
GAO  agree  with  me,  but  four  out  of  the 
five  professional  accoimting  organiza- 
tions asked  about  this  said  that  it  was 
possible  and  desirable.  The  bill  I  intro- 
duced would  have  Just  applied  to  defense 
contracting — but  the  GAO  says  it  should 
cover  all  Government  agencies. 

This  will  save  hundreds  of  millions 
every  year.  Adm.  Hymaia  Rlckover  told 
me  that  such  a  system  could  save  $3  bil- 
lion a  year — and  I  believe  it. 

Under  the  present  system,  90  percent 
of  all  Government  buying  is  by  negoti- 
ated contracts.  We  have  no  way  on  earth 
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of  kjiowlng  exactly  what  thp  co,-.Cs  of 
contractors  are— they  all  u--.e  ditleient 
systems  We  ju>t  pay  the  bilL-^  The  Gov- 
emment  now  has  no  way  of  comparin*; 
th.e  efficiency  of  one  conti  actor  again.st 
another,  no  way  of  knuwiii,j  \\hen  it  us 
being  gouged  or  cheated  Uniform  C04.t 
accouiiting  would  change  a'.!  of  that 

If  my  bill  had  been  adopted  2  yt-ars 
a^o.  the  system  would  already  be  in  ef- 
fect and  we  would  lia\e  already  >a'. ed 
several  billion  dollars  As  it  is.  we  aie  now 
?oing  to  have  to  pa.ss  a  new  law  to  create 
the  system  I  plan  tu  introduce  unmedl- 
ately  a  bill  to  requite  that  a  urfifoim  cost 
accounting  sy.-tem  be  devised  and  applied 
to  all  Cfovernment  coiitrac'.-^  This  will 
be  offered  as  an  amendment  to  the  De- 
fense Production  Act— wtuch  i*  coniin« 
up  for  renewal  thu^  year 

It  will  be  Intel  est  ing  to  see  how  the 
Nixon  administration  reacts  to  thus  b:ll 
it  appears  to  be  so  concerned  about  cut- 
ting education  and  controlling  Inflation 
Thus  is  a  bill  that  will  cut  costs,  and  will 
see  that  the  Go\ernment  gets  a  dollar  of 
value  for  a  dollar  spent— and  that  us  the 
way  that  you  really  control  inflation 

This  recommendation  has  contractors 
scared  The  12  big  defeiuse  contractors 
as.sociaiions  are  unanimous  m  their  con- 
demnation of  uniform  cast  accounting— 
probably  because  it  will  force  them  to 
undertake  the  reforms  I  have  advocated 
for  the  past  4  or  5  years. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  attention  to  this 
important  issue  and  enclose  the  follow- 
ing artitle  entitled  Uniform  Cost  Rules 
Uri<ed  ■  that  appeared  m  the  Washington 
Foot.  Januar>  19  1970.  for  your  mfor- 
mation 

UsiFO«s<    Cost    Rixts    Uri.ei>— OAO    Stts 

3VOSr»NTl.\L     3.\VI.SL.S 

I  By  Richard  Honiaik  i 
0\er  :he  strong  oppoiiinoii  of  inUuitrv.  the 
Oeneral  Accounting  Office  recommended  lo 
C'fingress  yesterday  that  uniform  a'andards 
be  developed  for  cost  accounting  m  prepar- 
ing and  administering  negotiated  contract*, 
the  moBt  widely  used  me' hod  of  government 
pr  icuremen* 

The  use  of  uuifurm  itiandards  m  deter- 
mining cos'-s.  the  OAO  .-^id,  wuuld  re»ult  In 
>.ubstan'-lal  s.ivin>;s  u\er  the  long  term  '  for 
the  government  and  enable  the  O.AO  to  ad- 
minister the  Truth  in  Negotiations  Act 
"more  etTectively  than  can  be  done  now 

Though  OAO  officials  said  they  could  not 
put  a  firm  dollar  hgure  on  the  likely  savings, 
they  noted  that  negotiated  con'.rncts 
amuunted  to  •45  a  blUiun  in  196*  -almu.st  90 
per  cent  of  the  federal  government  s  total 
pDcurement  for  the  year  Use  '.if  unilorm 
st;indards  would  tighten  each  ol  the  thou- 
sands of  separate  negotiated  contr.icts  that 
make  up  the  t'ltal  prfouremen".  budget  the 
GAD  said 

The  Senate  B.-inklng  and  Currency  Com- 
rr.iitee  U  expected  lo  schedule  hearings  on 
the  matter  shortly 

The  CiAO  report,  the  result  <»f  a  study  or- 
dered by  Congress  in  1968.  de*U  with  the 
complex  method  by  which  contractor  and 
go-.erninent  purch*ser  nt-gntute  a  contract 
price 

In  the  negotiations,  the  government  pur- 
chjser  must  be  able  to  evaluate  the  con- 
tactor's cost  estimate  The  contractor  s  esti- 
mate includes  portions  of  a  variety  of  Indl- 
re-.t  and  associated  costs  such  as  plant  over- 
head, capital  Investment  and  general  ad- 
m;niatratlon  that,  as  part  of  the  contrac- 
t<.r's  overall  business  activity,  should  be  only 
partially  attributable  to  the  contract  being 
negotiated. 


The  methLid  of  accounting  for  these  in- 
direct costs  varies  greutlv  within  mdustrv 
according  to  the  OAO.  and  the  benetulary 
of  the  variations  is  rarely  the  government 

■  I'm  form  cost-accounting  staiuUrd-^  couUI 
pu.vide  a  common  framework  for  estimating 
pr.'spec:i\e  cost  or  tor  the  determination  ol 
the  actual  tost  of  a  contract.  '  the  G.\0  said 
•They  could  provide  the  nuidan^-e.  support 
and  coordination  required  for  better  under- 
stood estimates  and  subsequent  reports  of 
actual   cost 

linaigh  Congress  asked  the  OAO  lo  ex- 
ivmine  Uie  leaslbillty  ot  npplvlng  uniform 
CcM>'.  accounting  standards  only  to  detense 
coiitrurt*  the  report  recommended  that 
they  l>e  made  ui)i>lloable  for  all  government 
pr<.x  i.rement 

riie  OAO  said  liowe'.  er  that  the  standards 
si.cvild  ni)t  be  so  rigid  iis  to  •ensure  a  uni- 
form appUcutU'n  ot  precisely  prescribed 
me'hiKls   of    computing   cosls  under   all 

the   wide   variety   of   circumstances    involved 
in  guvernment  contracting  " 

H.iUier  the  CiAO  said  the  st.ind.irds  should 
be  flexible  and  should  emphasl/*  prior  dls- 
Cuxsure  to  the  government  of  which  cost 
acc'.untlng  procedure  ani'ing  several  avail- 
able the  contractor  will  use  and  should  em- 
phajil/e  Consistency   In  their  use 

■  The  basic  problem,  as  we  .see  it  on  the 
basis  of  the  cases  we  reviewed.'  the  OAO 
Sitld.  ■  iS  one  of  inconsistency  by  contractors 
m    the   Asdlgnment  of   govermnent   contnict 

C<.«.ts 

rX»MPLtS    GIVEN 

The  CIAO  gave  these  examples  wi'hout 
Identifying  the  contract. rs 

One  contractor  treated  temporary  duty 
C'jstji.  including  labor  and  travel  expenses, 
ivs  other  direct  cobu  •  His  normal  account- 
ing treatment  Is  to  include  the  labor  portion 
:if  such  costa  .as  direct  labor  and  to  charge 
the  remaining  costs  to  overhead,  which  the 
government  would  reimburse  at  a  smaller 
percentage 

A  contractor  with  a  preponderantly  com- 
mercial business  included  $113,000  m  Indi- 
rect material  costs  aa  both  costs  of  a  govern- 
ment contract  and  as  overhead  thus  dupli- 
cating  the  charge 

A  contrac'or  confronted  with  a  losj  be- 
c.'ii.se  he  had  exceeded  allowable  ci>ets  on 
one  government  contract  shifted  »6tf8,000  In 
direct  costs  to  overhead,  in  the  hope  of 
reconverting  part  of  U  under  other  govern- 
ment  contract* 

Uniform  cost  accounting  staiidard.s  would 
ha-.e  made  each  of  these  lund  shuffles  more 
dliflcuit  to  accomplish  and  more  visible  to  the 
government  purchaser  or  contract  ndinlnts- 
tr.iv  r    the  OAO  indlcaled 

\CENCISS    ENDOB8E    STfDY 

Federal  agencies.  Including  the  Detense 
D  fi.irtment.  have  endorsed  the  OAO  .-.tudy. 
•Xs  did  lour  ol  live  national  accounting  orga- 
ni/.itions  queried  by  the  OAO 

The  GAO's  conclusion  w^is  criticized,  how- 
ever, by  nearly  all  of  the  i2  nitlonal  indus- 
tri.ii  associations  to  whom  it  was  circulated 
for  eminent 


THE   KANSAS  CITY  CHIEF'S  BE- 
COME WORLD  CHAMPIONS 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  'Mr.  Randall' 
IS  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr  RANDALL.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day afternoon.  January  11.  all  America 
saw  red  on  their  television  screens.  It 
was  the  red  Jerseys  of  the  Kansas  City 
CJnefs  who  dominated  the  Super  Bowl 
game  in  New  Orleans.  Those  who  re- 
side in  the  heart  of  America,  as  Met- 
ropolitan Kansas  City  has  long  been 
known,  had  been  seeing  red  for  several 


da>s  because  two  NBC  television  com- 
mentators had  put  out  some  unfounded 
and  unsubstantiated  reports  that  the 
KaiLsas  City  Chiefs'  great  quarterback, 
Lrn  Dawson,  was  involved  in  a  Detroit 
grand  Jur>-  investigation. 

When  the  day  was  done  the  Kansas 
City  Chiefs  had  thrown  at  the  Minne- 
sota Vikings  .some  of  the  fanciest  forma- 
tion.s  ever  witnessed  on  a  football  field. 
The  re.sult  was  that  the  Chiefs  became 
the  champions  of  the  football  world  by 
a  humbling  margin  of  23  to  7. 

The  little  man  who  is  the  ingenious 
coach  of  the  Kansas  City  Chiefs.  Hank 
Strain,  certainly  did  not  do  it  all  by 
himself.  His  engineer  on  the  field  was 
quarterback  Len  Dawson  Before  the 
game  Len  had  been  considered  by  some 
as  an  ordinary  quarterback  who  would 
collapse  in  a  heap  before  a  rush  of  an> 
kind.  But  in  the  Super  Bowl  he  faced 
the  charge  of  Minnesota's  Norsemen 
coolly  and  threw  with  such  perfect  form 
and  marvelous  aim  that  he  completed 
12  out  of  17  passes.  Moreover,  it  was 
Len  Dawson's  job  to  sort  out  and  decide 
upon  the  many,  many  different  options 
contained  in  the  complicated  portfolio 
that  makes  up  the  Stram  offense. 

One  sporUs  writer  described  the  many 
different  offensive  sets  and  defensive 
formatioius  formulated  by  Uie  coach  oi 
the  Kansas  City  Chiefs  as  an  effort  to 
create  a  moment  of  hesitation  or  an  in- 
terval of  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  other 
team,  whether  on  offense  or  defense  Put 
differently.  Stram  was  determined  to 
mask  where  his  team  would  go  and  to 
conceal  as  long  as  possible  how  it  would 
arrive  at  the  point  of  attack 

In  the  Super  Bowl,  between  the  two  of 
them.  Stram  and  Dawson,  the  Chiefs 
showed  Minnesota  everything  but  mercy 
Let  no  one  forget  tliat  the  field  engineer, 
Len  Dawson,  had  to  surmount  all  kinds 
of  personal  adversities.  As  he  was  pre- 
paruiK  for  the  most  important  game  in 
his  life.  NBC  released  a  story  that  he 
w  ould  be  called  to  testify  before  a  Detroit 
grand  jui->'  It  was  unfair,  unfounded, 
uncalled  for.  unjust,  and  untrue.  This 
tiling  became  so  reprehensible  that  the 
commissioner  of  football,  Pete  Rozelle. 
immediately  rallied  to  Dawson's  defense 
The  general  public  lined  up  solidly  be- 
hind Dawson  because  in  their  own  minds 
and  hearts  they  were  convinced  the  in- 
nuendo concerning  Dawson  just  could 
not  be  true 

To  add  to  Dawson's  burdens,  the  night 
before  the  big  game  he  came  down  with 
a  24-hour  virus.  He  had  virtually  no 
.sleep  that  niyht  and  before  the  game  all 
he  had  to  eat  was  a  bowl  of  crackers 
with  milk,  and  a  candy  bar.  Despite  the 
great  psychological  pressure,  the  illness 
and  lack  of  sleep,  and  a  painful  knee,  he 
triumphed  over  all  of  these  personal 
adversities  becau.'^e  of  his  great  courage 
and  perseverance. 

But  the  outcome  of  the  game  was  not 
all  a  Dawson  victory.  The  Chiefs  are  a 
well-balanced  club.  EveiT  single  player 
IS  equally  capable  of  overcoming  adver- 
sity and  reaching  the  heights.  Unlike  the 
game  last  year,  dominated  by  Joe  Na- 
math.  the  game  this  year  was  a  team 
effort  all  the  way.  One  very  talented 
writer  de.scnbed  the  success  of  the  Chiefs 
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as  a  case  of  40  for  60,  meaning  that  ap- 
proximately 40  players  were  determined 
to  give  their  best  to  work  together  as  a 
unit  or  as  a  team  for  the  full  60  minutes 
of  the  game.  The  sports  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star  put  it  beautifully  when 
he  said,  "The  victory  over  Minnesota 
was  a  combination  of  inspiration,  orga- 
nization, and  determination.  Such  is  the 
solid  foimdaticn  for  a  world  champion- 
ship team." 

It  was  a  great  day  for  mid-America. 
The  pregame  show  was  outstanding  with 
trumpeter  Al  Hlrt  wearing  a  Viking  hel- 
met replete  with  horns  and  Doc  Sevrin- 
son  with  the  feathers  of  his  Indian 
headgear  going  all  the  way  to  the 
ground.  For  once,  those  of  us  who  were 
Kansas  City  fans,  for  some  strange  rea- 
son, could  not  really  applaud  the  playing 
of  Al  Hirt — but  the  show  was  great.  It 
was  like  Times  Square  on  New  Year's 
Eve.  Everyone  was  thrilled  when  Pat 
O  Brien  recited,  not  sang,  the  "Star- 
Spangled  Banner." 

For  Kansas  City  partisans  the  thrills 
began  early  in  the  game.  Our  Chiefs 
began  the  scoring,  ominously  enough 
for  Minnesota,  when  Jan  Stenerud  was 
called  upon  and  proceeded  to  kick  a 
Super  Bowl  record  fieldgoal  of  48  yards. 
He  came  back  for  another  fieldgoal  from 
32  yards  out  and  a  litUe  later  a  third  one 
from  the  25-yard  Une.  After  this  third 
field  goal  the  Vikings  resembled  any- 
thing but  two-touchdown  favorites.  Af- 
ter that  third  fieldgoal  the  Vikings  fum- 
bled Stenerud's  kickoff  and  the  Chiefs 
struck  quickly  for  a  touchdown. 

Enjoying  a  comfortable  16  to  0  ad- 
vantage at  the  half,  all  of  us  who  were 
for  the  Chiefs  could  now  appreciate  Al 
Hirt,  a  little  more,  even  with  his  Viking 
getup,  as  he  played  for  Marguerite  Piazza 
while  she  sang  "Basin  Street  Blues." 
Then  the  entire  coimtry  enjoyed  the  re- 
enactment  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans. 
Later  a  float  made  into  a  riverboat  was 
hauled  on  the  field.  Everyone  watching 
television  saw  Lionel  Hampton  perform 
on  the  xylophone.  All  America  followed 
the  reenactment  of  the  mournful  trip 
of  the  jazz  greats  to  the  cemetery  but 
hands  clapped  for  the  joyful  trip  back. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  thrill  of  the  half- 
time  show  was  the  finale,  when  all  across 
the  land  everyone  watching  TV  joined 
the  musicians  on  the  field  to  sing  that 
eternally  popular  Dixieland  melody, 
"When  the  Saints  Go  Marching  In." 

When  the  third  quarter  started  the 
Vikings  seemed  to  wake  up  for  a  while, 
and  by  their  great  strength  and  a  lot 
of  awkwardness  they  managed  to  score 
after  about  a  70-yard  drive.  That  put 
the  score  at  16  to  7,  and  to  the  Minne- 
sota followers  it  seemed  all  they  needed 
was  a  touchdown  and  a  fieldgoal  to  be 
out  in  front.  The  clock  showed  they  had 
plenty  of  time  for  that  to  happen. 

Just  a  little  while  after  the  first  Min- 
nesota score,  time  did  run  out  for  the 
Vikings.  The  reason  was  that  Kansas 
City  quickly  scored  its  second  touch- 
down. With  the  ball  on  the  Viking  46- 
yard  line,  Dawson  dropped  back  and 
fired  a  short  pass  to  Otis  Taylor,  who 
went  all  the  way  into  the  end  zone 


standing  up.  It  was  truly  in  this  momenf 
of  glory  that  the  Chiefs  became  "Super 
Chiefs." 

Several  Vikings  in  discussing  the  sit- 
uation after  the  game,  admitted  they 
reached  the  Super  Bowl  by  playing  ag- 
gressive defense,  but  for  some  reason 
just  could  not  be  aggressive  in  this  one 
great  game.  As  for  the  Chiefs,  they  said 
after  the  game  that  their  main  objective 
was  to  keep  Kapp  confined,  meaning  to 
force  Minnesota  quarterback  Joe  Kapp 
to  stay  in  his  backfield  and  throw  the 
ball,  rather  than  run  with  it.  The  ex- 
perts say  that  the  Chiefs  developed  what 
could  be  called  an  odd  line,  a  forma- 
tion in  which  the  tackle  played  nose  to 
nose  with  the  center.  In  this  game  the 
Chiefs'  275-pound  Buck  Buchanan  and 
265-pound  Curly  Gulp  kept  the  all-pro 
center  from  Minnesota,  Mick  Tingle- 
hoof,  so  busy  keeping  them  from  de- 
stroying him  that  he  could  not  contain 
Willie  Lanier,  the  Chiefs'  middle  line- 
backer, or  seal  him  away  from  thrust- 
ing through  the  line  to  get  Kapp. 

The  Chiefs'  odd  line  not  only  con- 
tained Kapp,  it  shut  off  the  much-her- 
alded Viking  running  game.  Mr.  Kapp, 
who  had  gained  57  yards  against  Cleve- 
land, got  only  9  against  the  Chiefs. 

There  was  so  much  pressure  by  the 
Chiefs  that  the  Vikings'  quarterback  had 
to  look  for  the  short  pass  and  get  rid  of 
the  ball  much  too  soon.  This  certainly 
contributed  to  the  Interceptions  by  the 
Chiefs.  While  Kapp  tried  a  few  of  his 
long  passes,  which  had  been  so  success- 
ful against  Cleveland  and  which  have 
been  called  his  "quick  six,"  he  had  little 
success  against  Kansas  City. 

In  the  fourth  quarter  there  appeared 
some  very  Interesting  irony,  because 
Kapp  had  been  known  as  a  redoubtable 
ruimer  and  Dawson  had  been  regarded 
as  a  quarterback  who  never  runs.  Once 
in  the  fourth  quarter  Kapp  tried  to  run 
and  was  caught  hard  by  Aaron  Brown. 
After  that  tackle  he  walked  off  the  field 
not  to  retiu^  during  the  game.  Yet  just 
a  little  while  later  when  the  Chiefs  were 
in  possession  of  the  ball,  Dawson,  who 
had  hurt  his  knee  so  badly  that  he  had 
to  stay  out  of  six  games  in  the  regular 
season,  went  back  to  pass  and  finding 
no  one  open,  ran  with  the  ball.  The  re- 
sult— he  gained  11  yards  and  a  first. 
down.  Such  irony  was  the  highlight  of 
the  Klapp-Dawson  duel. 

As  the  end  of  the  game  neared,  every 
Chief  on  the  field  realized  they  were 
nearing  the  end  of  the  long,  hard  road 
to  the  world  championship  of  football. 
The  game  pictures  will  show  that  safety 
Johnny  Robinson,  who  played  in  spite 
of  a  rib  Injury,  after  he  recovered  a 
Minnesota  fimible  raised  his  index  finger 
to  tell  the  stands  and  all  the  TV  audience 
the  Chiefs  were  No.  1.  The  year  of  the 
Jets  had  ended.  The  year  of  the  Chiefs 
had  begun.  Hail  to  the  Super  Chiefs. 


THE  JOB  CORPS  CENTERS  CLOSING 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan)  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  session 


I  introduced  House  Resolution  381,  and 
companion  resolutions — House  Resolu- 
tion 382,  House  Resolution  383,  and 
House  Resolution  390 — cosponsored  by 
53  other  Congressmen,  in  opposition 
to  the  administration's  announced  in- 
tention to  close  59  Job  Coi-ps  centers. 
Despite  our  efforts,  the  centers  were 
closed. 

Numerous  justifications  for  doing  so 
were  offered  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion: Job  Corps  had  a  poor  placement 
record;  Job  Coi-ps  was  too  expensive: 
Job  Corps  had  a  serious  dropout  record; 
Job  Corps  members  showed  little  de- 
monstrable improvement  in  math  and 
reading  levels;  Job  Corps  taught  few- 
marketable  skills. 

But,  Secretary  of  Labor  Shultz  ad- 
mitted, on  April  11,  that  a  number  of  the 
basic  premises  of  Job  Corps  were  sound — 
that  is,  complete  residential  service  for 
youths  from  disruptive  environments, 
and  intensive  supportive  services,  such 
as  remedial  education  and  work  orienta- 
tion. Thus,  and  this  was  the  Secretary's 
ostensible  antidote  for  closing  59  cen- 
ters housing  some  15,000  youths.  30  new 
in-city  and  near-city  residential  centers 
were  to  be  opened. 

It  is  almost  7  months  since  the  formal 
closures  occurred.  And  yet,  only  one  new- 
center — in  Phoenix,  Ariz. — has  been 
opened.  The  supposedly  "new"  centers 
in  New  Jersey  and  Hawaii  are  really  for- 
mer centers — Kilmer  and  Koko  Head — 
with  new  names.  Actually,  the  New- 
Jersey  center  is  even  less  than  a  "horse 
of  a  different  color:"  the  Kilmer  Job 
Corps  Men's  Center  had  a  population  of 
approximately  1,600  youths,  whereas  the 
"new"  New  Jersey  center  is  limited  to  a 
maximum  of  only  350,  and  is  restricted 
to  New  Jersey  youth  only. 

The  negligible  progress  in  recouping 
the  losses  following  the  closure  of  the  59 
centers  is  extremely  troublesome.  The 
story  of  the  four  main  centers  serving 
New  York  City  shows  how  this  adminis- 
tration has  failed. 

At  the  time  of  the  closures,  there  were 
four  Job  Corps  centers  to  which  most 
New  York  City  youths  were  fimneled: 
Kilmer  Men's  Center,  Poland  Spring 
Women's  Center,  and  Acadia  and  Well- 
fleet  Conservation  Centers.  The  total 
population  of  these  four  centers,  as  of 
':April  11,  1969,  was  3,013— Kilmer,  1,671; 
Poland  Spring,  1,110;  Acadia,  125;  Well- 
fleet,  107. 

According  to  a  letter  of  January  7, 
1970,  which  I  received  from  William 
Mirengoff,  Acting  Director  of  Job  Corps, 
30  percent  of  these  youths  graduated  be- 
fore closure  of  the  centers  and  36  percent 
transferred  to  other  centers. 

Of  the  remaining  1,038  youths,  only 
151  were  placed  in  other  training  pro- 
grams. And  yet.  Secretary  Schultz  offered 
as  one  of  the  primary  justifications  for 
the  closures  of  the  59  centers  the  argu- 
ment that,  whereas  in  1964  there  were 
only  27,000  openings  for  youths  in  man- 
power programs,  supposedly  there  are 
now  some  600,000  such  openings.  He 
pointed  to  new  programs  such  as  "CEP, 
JOBS,  area  skills  centers,  and  other 
manpower  service  components." 

Surely,  the  performance  in  placing  Job 
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Corps  youth  forced  out  of  closed  centers 
m  these  other  manpower  programs  behes 
tne  promise  offered  by  the  administra- 
tion 
As  for  tiie  lemaming  887  youths  from 


KUmer  Poland  Sprint.  Acadia,  and  Well- 
fleet.  492  are  in  •other  placement"  and 
393  have  not  even  been  accounted  for. 

Following:  is  the  chart  sent  to  me  by 
the  Acting;  Director  of  the  Jobs  Corps. 
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Certainly  these  figures  are  disconcert- 
ing New  York  City  \outh  made  up  al- 
most half — approxunately  1.400 — of 
these  3.013  youths  at  the  four  closed 
centers  In  rough  temis  these  figures 
mdica-e  that  about  200  New  York  City 
youths  are  unaccounted  for.  and  only  75 
have  been  placed  in  other  training 
programs  '  The  f ac  t  that  30  percent 
graduated  and  36  percent  transferred  to 
other  centers  is  no  answer  to  the  obliga- 
tion the  Federal  Goverment  under- 
took— and  properly  >o — when  it  enrolled 
these  youths  m  Job  Corps 

To  make  the  problem  even  more  se- 
vere, the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  has 
recently  been  modified  to  limit  enroll- 
ment to  youths  16  and  17  Thus,  one  of 
the  manpower  programs  £M:countin«  for 
the  •600.000"  openings  foP-  youth  in 
1969.  to  which  Secretary  of  Labor 
Sc-hultz  pointed,  now  excludes  youths  18 
and  over,  many  of  whom  made  up  the 
Job  Corps  population 

Yet.  still  no  new  center  has  been 
opened  for  New  York  City  youth  The 
New  York  City  youth  who  wants  to  en- 
roll m  Job  Corps  and  who  Ls  eligible  for 
the  more  advanced  Job  Corps  Men's 
Center  program  must  be  sent  to  Breck- 
enndge  Men's  Center  in  Kentuckv,  or 
to  Atterbury  Mens  Center  in  Indiana 
These  are  the  two  men's  centers  closest 
to  his  home  And  the  young  man  eligible 
for  a  Job  Corps  Conservation  Center 
must  be  sent  all  the  way  to  North 
Carolina 

New  York  City  sirls  have  a  similar 
problem.  The  nearest  Job  Corps 
Women's  Center  is  in  Jersey  City.  NJ 
This  center  only  has  a  capacity  of  650, 
whereas  formerly,  not  only  that  center 
was  available,  but  the  1.100-girl  Poland 
Spring  Center  could  also  serve  New 
York  City  girls  Now.  the  overflow  which 
the  Jersey  City  Center  cannot  absorb 
must  be  sent  to  the  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Women's  Center,  smce  the  Blue  Ridne 
Women's  Center  m  Virginia  is  restricted 
to  Appalachian  girls 

Nor  should  anyone  tliink  that  the  so- 
called  "new'  New  Jersey  Residential 
Manpower  Center — the  replacement  for 
Kilmer  Mens  Center — is  available  to  en- 
roll New  York  City  youth  A  fourth  the 
size  of  the  former  Kilmer  Center,  the 
New  Jersey  center  is  restricted  to  New 
Jersey  youth.  In  fact,  not  even  all  such 
youth  are  eligible,  since  recruitment  is  to 
be  limited,  in  accordance  with  the  Job 
Corpe  contracts  for  ruiuung  the  center, 
to  only  certain  New  Jersey  counties. 


Mr  Speaker  I  am  very  seriously  con- 
cerned—not only  for  the  youths  formerly 
in  Job  Corps  who  have  suffered  becau.se 
of  the  closures,  but  al.so  for  those  youths 
seeking  now  to  enrol!  in  Job  Corps  and 
who  are  foreclosed  by  this  restrictive  pol- 
icy at  the  New  Jersey  center— a  policy 
which,  I  should  note,  is  to  be  employed 
at  all  the  new  centers 

I  question  whetner  Uie  leriislatian  even 
a;io-*s  such  restrictive  enrollment  Sec- 
tion 103  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Alt  as  amended,  prescribes  the  stand- 
ards for  eligibility  for  Job  Corps.  Youths 
must  Xx  permanent  resident  s>  of  the 
United  Stales'  under  section  103' 1>  I 
see  nothing  which  says  that  they  must 
as  well  be  residents  of  cerUln  counties 
m  a  State  Section  106' d'  allows  for  as- 
signment of  enroUees  to  that  center  of 
the  appropriate  type  in  which  a  vacancy 
exists  '  But  I  see  nothing  so  distinctive 
about  the  new  residential  manpower 
centers  which  justifies  sending  a  New 
York  City  youth  to  a  Job  Corps  mens 
center  In  Kentucky.  Instead  to  a  Job 
Corps  residential  manpower  center  only 
a  few  miles  from  his  home  m  New  Jersey. 
And  I  would  further  note.  secUon 
106' d'  further  direcUs  assignment  of  a 
youth  to  the  center  "which  is  closest  to 
"the  enrollee's  home  "  Exception  to  this 
requirement  is  very   limited 

The  Director  on  an  indlvliiual  basl.i  tuay 
»a:%e  thlg  requirement  i  of  ftsslgtuueiit  to 
the  center  closest  to  the  enrollee's  home) 
when  overriding  conalderHtlon  Justify  such 
action  Asdlgtimeuu  to  centers  In  areas  more 
remote  from  the  enrollee »  home  .shall  be 
cnrefuUy  limited  to  situations  m  which  such 
action  Is  necessary  In  order  lo  insure  an 
equitable  opportunity  for  disadvantaged 
youth  from  various  sections  of  the  ct.untrv 
to  participate  In  the  program  to  prevent  un- 
due delay*  In  the  assignment  ol  Individual 
enroi:ee«  to  provide  an  assigitment  whali 
adequately  meet*  the  educational  or  other 
nefds  of  the  enroUee  or  Us  necessary  for  ef- 
ficiency and  e'-onomy  In  'he  oper:itinn  of 
the  program 

Perhaps  liie  language  of  section 
106' d'  can  be  manipulated  by  the  Job 
Corps  to  justify  restricting  enrollment 
at  the  Job  Corps  Residential  Manpower 
Centers  to  local  boys  and  girls  when 
there  are  adequate  openings  clo.-.e  by 
at  other  centers  for  all  youths  But  that 
LS  not  tlie  case  now 

The  situation  now  is  that  there  still 
LS  no  center  in  New  York  City,  one  of 
the  cities  designated  by  the  Job  Corps 
for  esUblishment  of  a  Residential  Man- 
power Center    The   Acting   Director   of 


the  Job  Corps  informed  me,  in  his  let- 
ter of  January  7.  that,  while.  Job  Corps 
is  negotiating  for  a  site  at  Fort  Totlen. 
opposition  of  local  residents  is  causing 
>oiiie  delay. 

I  realize  that  Job  Corps  has  little  room 
for  maneuver— funds  have  been  cut,  ade- 
quate sites  are  not  plentiful.  As  I  am 
aware,  many  other  sites  have  been  in- 
vestigated. But  at  the  same  time.  I  can- 
not condone  the  delay. 

Moreover.  I  suggest  that  the  most  likely 
sues — not  only  m  New  York  City,  but 
elsew here  as  well — have  not  been  utilized. 
The.^e  are  the  thousands  of  abandoned 
buildings  in  every  major  city.  Such  sites 
are  near  businesses  which  will  provide 
sources  of  on-the-job  training,  and  they 
are  near  recreational  facilities  and  trans- 
portation 

Certainly,  costs  would  be  Incurred  In 
renovating  these  structures.  But  Federal 
money  is  available  for  renovation  of 
housin.v  In  addition— and  this  should  be 
particularly  noted^ob  Corps  itself  is 
cilread-v  expending  large  sums  on  capital 
mvesunent.  Approximately  $600,000  is 
being  spent  for  renovation  of  the  to-be- 
opened  Atlanta  Residential  Manpower 
Center,  for  which  a  rental  of  over  $300,- 
000  is  being  paid  for  a  2-year  term.  A 
building  was  purchased  by  Job  Corps  for 
the  Phoenix  center  at  a  cost  of  $100,000, 
and  extensive  renovation  costing  over 
$400,000  Is  being  done  there.  Three  build- 
ings are  being  rented  for  the  to-be- 
opened  PorUand  center  at  a  yearly  rental 
of  approximately  $163,000. 

These  are  aonsiderable  expenditures  of 
money  on  capital  investment.  This  is  not 
to  say  they  are  necessanly  unwarranted. 
Job  Corps  is  hmlted  by  2-year  contract- 
ln«  authority,  which  results  in  higher 
rentals  And,  as  I  am  aware,  the  rentals, 
at  least,  fall  within  the  15-percent  sUtu- 
tory  maximum  .set  by  40  United  States 
Code  278a 

But.  if  money  is  to  be  spent — and  cer- 
tainly it  should  be  to  continue  the  Job 
Corps  program— It  would  seem  more 
beneficial  to  spend  It  on  abandoned 
buildings.  Thereby,  needed  money  Is 
brought  Into  the  limer  city,  neighbor- 
hoods are  improved,  dangerous  eyesores 
are  renovated,  and  the  youths  are  not 
exported  to  commimities  which  do  not 
want  them  and  which  would  be  foreign 
lo  the  youths. 

Mr  Speaker.  It  Is  too  late  to  undo  the 
egregious  mistake  of  closing  59  Job 
Corps  Centers — a  mistake  implicitly 
acknowledged  by  the  Administrations 
closing  of  the  St  LouLs  Job  Corps  Wom- 
en's Center  in  June  of  1969,  and  its 
now  planning  to  open  another  center,  at 
a  different  site,  in  the  same  city.  It  is 
too  late  to  rescue  the  excellent  Clinton 
Women's  Center,  and  It  Is  too  late  to 
prevent  the  closure  of  8  conservation 
centers  in  California,  alone,  while  the 
ill-run  Trapper  Creek  Conservation  Cen- 
ter Is  retained 

But.  Mr  Speaker,  something  can.  and 
must,  be  done  now.  New  centers — to 
which  the  administration  purports  to  be 
committed— must  be  opened,  and  they 
must  be  opened  at  appropriate  sites — 
sites  which  will,  most  Importantly,  bene- 
fit the  Corpsmembers   But  sites,  also,  at 
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w hich  funds  will  be  expended  wisely  and 
advantageously — such  as  abandoned  in- 
ner citv  buildings. 


PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pievious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Philbini 
IS  recopnized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  all 
of  us  who  are  vitally  interested  in  the 
young,  democratic  State  of  Israel  are 
deeply  concerned  by  certain  steps  tliat 
have  been  taken  recently  by  this  Gov- 
ernment, Indicating  some  change  in  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  particularly  toward  Israel,  as 
evidenced  by  Secretary  Rogers'  speech  of 
December  9,  1969. 

Admittedly,  this  Government  is  com- 
mitted to  doing  everything  in  its  power 
to  bring  about  peaceful  conditions  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  States  and 
total  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
either  sound  or  wise  policy  for  this  Na- 
tion to  start  laying  down  conditions  that 
would  clearly  put  Israel  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, even  before  it  gets  into  a  peace 
conference,  and  would,  in  a  major  sense, 
destroy  the  historic  position  this  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  ever  since  the  time 
when  we  were  tlie  first  great  Nation  to 
hold  out  a  helping  hand  to  the  brave, 
gallant,  yoimg  State  of  Israel. 

I  think  we  can  agree  for  the  most  part 
that  any  effort  by  this  Government  to 
propose  any  settlement  tliat  would  be  at 
the  expense  of  Israel's  vital  interests,  in 
the  fact  of  our  long-continued  construc- 
tive policy  toward  Israel,  would  be  di- 
rectly inimical  to  the  United  States  in- 
terests, and  perhaps  could  well  only 
serve  to  increase  dangerous  ferment  and 
agitation  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
strengthen  those  whose  design  it  is  to 
increase  the  prestige  and  power  of  Is- 
rael's enemies  and  endanger  Israel's  se- 
curity and  freedom. 

If  this  change  In  policy  is  predicated 
on  appeasing  the  Soviets  by  requiring 
concessions  at  the  expense  of  Israel,  it 
strikes  a  very  unhappy  and  unfortunate 
note  in  our  relations  with  Israel — one 
that  might  well  Inject  another  compli- 
cation Into  the  situation  In  the  Middle 
East  by  creating  worldwide  misunder- 
standlnF  and  apprehension  on  the  part 
of  other  nations  of  the  free  world,  con- 
cerning a  possible  change  of  policy  on 
the  part  of  this  Government  that  could 
only  serve  to  handicap,  instead  of  en- 
couraging and  helping  Israel,  as  our  his- 
toric policy  was  intended  and  fashioned 
to  do. 

For  us  to  try  to  lay  down  adverse  con- 
ditions precedent  to  negotiations  would 
work  havoc  with  the  prospects  of  peace 
in  the  area. 

It  is  also  true,  in  my  judgment,  that 
any  policy  toward  Israel,  or  other  na- 
tions, that  Is  based  upon  appeasement 
of  other  nations,  whose  interest  and  mo- 
tives are  not  based  upon  total  world 
peace  in  the  area  would  be,  to  my  mind, 
fraught  with  grave  misunderstandings 
and  setbacks  in  the  Middle  East  and 
elsewhere  in  the  world. 

The  cause  of  Israel,  and  the  cause  of 
total,  world  peace  are  great  goals,  to 


which  we  have  been,  are,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be  unalterably  committed. 

To  put  the  matter  in  clear  context,  it 
is  my  studied  conviction  that  this  Na- 
tion must  fairly  maintain  the  historic 
commitment  in  the  Middle  East  that  will 
be  consistent  with  our  long  sustained 
warm  friendship  and  commitment  to 
Israel,  to  stand  by  her  side  in  the  noble, 
very  successful  work  she  has  so  bravely 
carried  on  in  founding,  buildiiib'.  and  ad- 
mirably projecting  a  free,  democratic, 
homeland  state  In  the  Middle  East,  po- 
litically, economically,  and  socially  de- 
veloped and  related  to  free  world  democ- 
racy, and  dedicated  to  principles  of 
freedom,  human  rights,  and  justice  and 
peace,  not  only  in  the  Middle  East,  but 
in  the  world. 

I  believe  that  any  weakening  of  our 
policy  toward  the  free  state  of  Israel 
could  well  have  catastrophic  results  for 
our  own  world  policies,  precarious  im- 
plications for  Israel's  position  in  an  area 
where  she  is  surromided  by  natioios  who 
are  not  only  rattling  sabers  and  tlireat- 
ening  her  destruction,  but  fostering 
principles,  plans,  and  practices  of  out- 
sF>oken  belligerency  toward  Israel,  which 
certain  leaders  have  publicly  proclaimed 
by  word  and  deed  to  the  entire  world. 

This  Nation,  if  it  is  to  be  well  directed 
and  guided  toward  a  viable,  diplomatic 
policy  in  the  Middle  East  must  continue 
to  help,  not  hurt  the  young  state  of 
Israel  in  its  aims  to  maintain  and  pre- 
.serve  its  free  government. 

It  is  our  historic  policy,  in  every  way 
possible,  to  avoid  hostilities  and  war,  and 
promote  peace,  understanding,  and 
friendship  among  nations,  but  it  would 
be  a  great  mistake  for  this  Nation  to 
stand,  unprotesting,  silent,  and  unmoved 
while  other  nations  pursue  enmities  and 
aggressions  that  can  only  serve  in  the 
end  to  bring  greater  instability  and  dan- 
ger into  the  Middle  East  that  could  well 
threaten  the  very  existence  of  free 
Israel,  and  cause  such  a  deterioration  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  as  to  lay  the 
basis  for  fresh  confrontations  and  con- 
flicts between  nuclear  powers,  arouse  ag- 
gression, and  fan  the  flies  of  insurrection 
and  revolution  In  an  entire  continent 
that  could  conceivably  spread  to  other 
parts  of  the  world  with  very  dangerous 
results  for  humankind. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  this  Nation's  pol- 
icy be  based  upon  avoiding  and  ending 
more  confrontations  in  the  Middle  East. 
'What  the  world  needs  there  is  peace  and 
our  Nation  must  move  toward  that  end. 

The  Arab  States,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  all  other  nations  must  fully  under- 
stand that  the  foreign  policy  of  this  Na- 
tion is  to  favor  and  befriend  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  peace  in  the  world.  Spe- 
clflcaUy,  insofar  as  Israel  is  concerned, 
this  is  a  nation  to  which  we  are  com- 
mitted by  bonds  of  friendship,  respect, 
and  love  that  have  deep  roots  here  in  our 
own  coimtry,  and  that  means  a  great 
deal  to  us. 

We  invite  all  nations  who  are  willing 
to  work  with  us,  as  they  should,  to  rec- 
ognize and  help  young  nations  like  Is- 
rael to  find  their  place  in  the  sun,  as 
Israel  has  done,  under  free  institutions 
selected,  developed,  and  strengthened  by 
its  own  people  in  a  most  praiseworthy, 
commendable  way. 


The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
cannot  blow  hot  and  cold.  It  must  not. 
on  the  one  hand,  profess  that  it  is  fol- 
lowing our  historic  policy  toward  Is- 
rael and  total  peace  In  the  Middle  East. 
and  on  the  other,  foster  a  policy  that 
gives  other  nations  pursuing  a  course  ot 
belligerency,  and  their  world  supporters, 
to  believe  that  we  will  wink  at  brazen, 
calculated,  overt  actions  of  aggression 
toward  Israel,  and  in  that  way  frag- 
ment and  render  ineffective  and  useless 
the  present  American  policy  toward  Is- 
rael and  the  Middle  East,  which  binds 
us  definitely  to  support,  encourage,  and 
extend  our  helping  hand  to  Israel  in 
preserving  its  hard-won  freedom,  the 
integrity  of  its  territory,  and  the  success 
of  its  aspirations  to  be  free  and  untram- 
meled — to  work  out  its  own  destiny,  and 
participate  in  our  earnest  striving  for 
total  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  the 
world. 

I  want  our  great  country  to  seek  amity 
and  peace  with  all  nations,  regardless  of 
their  ideological  complexions.  In  the 
Middle  East,  I  expect  and  demand  that 
v.e  should  keep  the  sacred  commitments 
that  we  have  made  to  Israel,  and  to  other 
free  nations  in  the  world,  that  we  will  not 
abandon  their  cause,  that  we  will  recog- 
nize and  carry  out  the  commitments  we 
have  made  to  them  to  help  and  assist 
them  to  reach  their  objectives  of  free 
democratic  government,  to  strengthen 
their  free  institutions,  to  live  at  peace 
with  their  neighbors,  and  to  strive  with 
determination  and  resolve  for  every  op- 
portunity to  inaugurate  negotiations  with 
those  who  confront  and  threaten  them, 
have  understandings  and  agreements 
that  will  end  their  differences  that  will 
stop  the  fighting,  compose  the  disagree- 
ments and  reach  settlements  that  will 
provide  stability  and  peaceful  relations 
and  luiderstanding  with  other  nations. 

I  think  that  it  is  up  to  the  executive 
department  of  this  Government,  and  to 
oui-  great  President,  a  former  distin- 
guished, beloved  colleague  of  ours  in  this 
House,  to  make  it  clear  to  the  American 
people,  to  the  brave  State  of  Israel,  and 
to  all  the  nations  of  the  world  that  this 
Nation  has  no  intention  of  abandonii3g 
the  policy  we  established  when  we  recog- 
nized Israel,  and  which  have  been  fol- 
lowed persistently  and  constructively  in 
the  intervening  years. 

We  should  make  it  very  clear  that  we 
proffer  all  our  services  and  help  to 
initiate  and  assure  effective,  meaningful 
diplomatic  negotiations  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  that  we  propose  firmly  and  ir- 
revocably to  keep  our  commitments  to 
Israel,  and  the  cause  of  peace  and  justice 
in  the  world  which  is  a  cornerstone  of 
American  foreign  policy  we  will  not 
abandon. 

I  read  with  interest  the  text  of  a  pro- 
posed concurrent  resolution  of  my  dis- 
tinguished, dear,  and  great  friend  from 
Florida,  Mr.  Pepper,  which  reads  in  part 
as  follows : 

That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  for  the  pro- 
motion of  peace  In  the  Middle  East  should 
be  to  exert  its  best  efforts  to  arrange  for 
direct  face-to-face  negotiations  between  the 
State  of  Israel  and  the  Arab  States;  and,  fur- 
ther, that  neither  the  United  States,  nor  any 
other  power,  should  attempt  to  impose  a 
settlement  in  the  Middle  East,  nor  attempt 
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I  think  llii5  ie>olution  makes  clear 
what  I  have  cmpha^Mzed  in  my  remarks 
and  It  represents  the  traditional  pc)Ucy 
of  our  Gosernment.  .  .     .     oii 

Moreover.  t.hi>  statement  is  fair  to  au 
ualioius.  and  would  make  clear  oui"  polic> 
toward  Lsiael  which  I  think  this  Goven- 
menl -should  do  nov. . 

Lot  rae  say  one  mu;e  ^^o.d  \Se  all 
recounize  the  great  pait  that  our  JeAu^h 
fnends  have  taken  ^  ih.e  foundin.  and 
perpetuation  of  this  Nation.  The  pal- 
Umry  of  Je^vush  nshtiuB  "^f"  'I  '''- 
dehbly  uiscribed  m  the  annals  of  every 
Me  can  *ar.  In  Flanders  Field  where 
he  ou^  heroic  dead,  the  Star  of  David  is 
mnv-;led  with  Uie  Cvo.^.  in  beauty  and 
everlasung  marble  In  remote  P  ace^^  of 
t>.e  world  where  heroe.==  sleep  who  ga\L 
liieir  all  in  defence  of  Ameuca.  the  star 
and  the  cras^  are  intertwined  m  ?  bond 
of  immortal  affection  and  loyalty  en- 
shiined  m  the  hearus  of  Americans  foi  - 
eveT-1  gleaming  example  of  sacnnce 
Lid  utter  devouon  for  all  the  world  to 
behold)  . 

Tlie  storms  of  pa^.^ion  and  hatred  may 
raae  The  fury  of  soulless  maierialiim 
and  communism  may  sound  throughout 
the  world.  The  forces  of  evil  may  con- 
spu-e  and  act  to  undermine  and  o«r- 
ihrow  the  blessed  freedom  we  enjoy  But 
ihev  wiU  all  go  down  to  def^  The  crc«^ 
and  the  star  will  endure  because  they 
are  'he  symbols  of  strength  of  the  Ai- 
mightv  and  the  indomitable  purpose  of 
our  forebears.  U  we  but  persevere  m  the 
faith  of  our  Nation,  determined  to  pro- 
tect It  from  all  danger  and  at  any  cost. 
He  wUl  continue  to  bless  our  great  land 
and  hasten  the  day  of  universal  peace 
and  amity  among  men  and  nations. 

The  evidence  of  our  friendship  and 
policy  toward  Israel  and  free  negotiations 
IS  overwhelming 

President  Johnson  voiced  it  m  a  June 
address  m  1967   He  said; 

Clewly.  the  p«r'les  to  the  contlict  mim 
oe  the  parties  w  the  peace  ,  .  U  U  hard 
to  see  how  it  Is  p<.«slble  for  n»lion-s  to  live 
together  in  peace  il  they  cann<.t  learn  to 
reaiou  together 

Pre<;ldent  Nixon  endorsed  this  view  In 
hi^  address  to  the  Umted  Nation*  General 
Assembly  on  September  18  last  when  he 
said: 

A  peace  to  be  lasting  must  leave  no  seeds 
of  a  fvittire  war  It  must  rest  on  a  settle- 
ment which  both  Mdes  have  a  vested  Interest 
m  malntalnlns  ..  We  are  equally  con- 
vnced  that  peace  cannot  be  achieved  on  the 
babla  of  anything  less  than  a  binding,  ir- 
revocable comniltmeut  by  tne  parilea  to 
hve  together  m  peace 

Secreterv  Rogers  voiced  the  same  prin- 
ciple in  his  statement  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  March  27. 
1969.  as  follows: 

H.s  (J.irrlng'si  nu&slon  Is  to  promote 
a^eement— and  this  can  only  mean  agree - 
ii.eii'.  between  the  parties. 

It  is  of  ultimate  Importance  that  this 
Government  reaffirm  this  policy  as  it  af- 
fects Israel  and  the  Uiddle  East.  I  be- 
lieve most  Americans  hope  and  urge  that 
it  t)e  done  now. 


And  I  most  respectfully  and  prayer- 
fully urge  the  President  and  the  SUte 
Department  to  announce  it  and  carry  it 
out   at   the  earliest  pa'^.slble  time. 


L.\BOK-HEW  APF'HOPRIA-nON  BILL 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
prcvioas  order  of  the  Hou.'^e  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  'Mr  Mumei  -  is  recov;- 
nizcd  for  2  minutes 

Mr  MICHEL  Mr  Speaker  earlie*  in 
the  day  in  the  colUxiuy  b.-lween  the 
Speaker  and  the  centleman  from  Kfii- 
tuckv  Mr  PERKINS'  a  bi;;  to  do"  was 
madJ-  of  theso  Rciiublicans  who  voted 
for  the  conference  report  on  the  Labor- 
HEW  appropriation  bill  and  the  position 
ihev  may  take  in  su.^lainiii^'  a  Presi- 
detUial  veto  of  that  bill 

For  a  Member  to  change  his  position  is 
rertainlv  nothing  unique  for  this  Cham- 
ber and  I  would  remind  both  the  Speaker 
and  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  'Mr. 
PERKINS'  of  the  switch  of  42  Democratic 
Members   several   years   ago   when   they 
first  supported  a  motion  I  offered  to  in- 
struct conferees  to  sustain  a  House  posi- 
tion   to    prohibit    further   shipments    of 
agricultural  commodities  to  Egypt  at  a 
time  when  Nasser  was  telling  us  to  go 
drink  from  the  sea    As  a  matter  of  fact 
on  that  particular  vote  the  first  time  I 
was  supported  unanimously  on  the  Re- 
publican side  and  Joined  by  72  Demo- 
crats   but  10  days  later  after  President 
Johivson  applied  the  pressure.  42  Demo- 
crats   as   I   said  before,   switched   their 
vote  in  support  of  their  President. 

Gomg  back  through  history  Uiere  have 
been  repeated  instances  of  thLs  occur- 
ring particularly  when  a  President  has 
seen  fit  to  veto  a  particular  piece  of 
legislation.  ^     ,     .  «  j 

A  swiUh  of  positions  could  be  Justified 
[or  a  numt)er  of  reasons. 

In  Uie  first  place  the  financial  picture 
has    not    Improved,    but    rather    deteri- 
orated.   The    projected   surplus    in    the 
September  budget  review  has  been  dras- 
tically   modified.    AppropriaUons    were 
raised  by  over  $1  billion  above  the  budget 
in  September  and  more  than  $1  billion 
of  requested  revenues  were  not  provided. 
One  of  the  factors  is  the  15  percent  In- 
crease in  social  security  which  was  In- 
cluded m  the  tax  reform  package  and 
which  took  effect  January  1.  Members 
will  recall  that  the  earlier  budget  projec- 
Uons  provided  for  a  10-percent  Increase 
with  an  effective  date  of  April  1.  1970. 

Uncontrollable  costs  continue  to  rise 
Interest  on  the  public  debt  is  up  $800 
million,  medicare  payments  up  $350  mil- 
lion, unemployment  benefits  up  $500  raU- 
lion  and  retirement  funds  up  $100 
million.  Besides  the  $1.3  billion  increase 
m  Uie  HEW  appropriation  the  pubUc 
works  bill  was  up  $552  miUion  and  the 
agriculture  bill  up  some  $250  million.  And 
finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  Uiese  Increases  In 
education  m  particular  come  too  late  In 
the  fiscal  year  to  be  wisely  utilized. 


J.    EDGAR   HOOVER— MR.   FBI 
•  Mr    DEVINE   asked   and  waa  given 


permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  thia 
point  In  the  Ricono  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter  ' 


Mr  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  best 
way  to  judge  a  man  is  by  his  record. 
As  all  of  us  in  public  hfe  know,  a  per- 
sons  record  can  be.  and  often  is,  dis- 
torted by  overzcalous  supporters  or  de- 
tractors 

J  Edpar  Hoover.  Dii-ector  of  the  FBI. 
i.s  a  man  whose  record  of  service  will 
never  be  equaled.  None  can  distort  his 
record  of  45  years  as  Director  of  Uie 
Nations  most  important  law-enforce- 
ment agency. 

His  record  of  achievement  during  this 
45  years  is  equally  impressive.  I  think. 
I  had  the  privilege  to  serve  under  Mr. 
Hoover  s  leadership  as  a  special  agent  of 
the  FBI,  and  I  naturally  have  followed 
closely  his  record  through  the  years.  He 
has  a  few  detractors  but  they  are  vastly 
outnumbered  by  his  supporters. 

Recently,  the  Congressional  Quarterly, 
a  publication  with  which  we  all  are  fa- 
miliar and  which  has  a  reputation  for 
objectivity,  assigned  an  associate  editor. 
Robert  A    Barnes,  to  research  and  re- 
port  Mr.   Hoovers  record.   Mr.  Barnes 
article  in  the  December  22.  1969.  issue 
of  the  Congressional  Quarterly  probably 
records  more  factual  information  about 
Mr.  Hoover  in  a  short  space  than  any  ar- 
ticle ever   wniten.   I  would   hope   that 
every  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  take  the  time  to  read 
the  excellent  results  of  Mr.  Barnes"  de- 
Uiled  research  on  Mr.  Hoover.  There  is 
no  distortion  here  of  Mr.  Hoover  s  record. 
It  is  merely  reported. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point 
Mr  Barnes'  article  in  the  Record: 
Hoovta  »T  75    "Ma.  FBI"  and  his   ■G-MtN": 

NKAB-LaCENDS    SiNCK     1924 

n  he  Btorv  of  John  Edgar  Hoover  is  the  story 
t.f  a  man  and  an  institution.  But  as  Hoover 
has  continu.Uly  emphasized,  the  Uistltutlon 
is  fijsl  and  foremost  an  organlzaUon  of  men 
On  grtjunds  that  the  caUber  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  depends  on  Its  per- 
sonnel. Hoover  has  sought  from  the  time  he 
took  o\er  the  agency  more  than  46  years  ago 
to  instill  m  FBI  employees  the  qualities,  out- 
l<x)k  and  discipline  he  contends  are  indis- 
pensable. 

For  his  basic  poUcles  he  has  given  much 
credit  to  then  Attorney  General  Harlan  Plske 
Stone,  who  installed  him  In  his  post  during 
the  scandals  that  followed  the  Harding  en 
Hoover  wrote  Mra.  Stone  April  23.  1946.  the 
day  after  the  death  of  her  husband  who  had 
become  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  a  renowned  JudlcUl  backer  of  Franklin 
D.  Hooeevelfs  consUtutional  authority  to 
inake  New  Deal  InnovaUons  tiirovigh  Con- 
gress -The  Chief  JuaUce  has  been  to  me  an 
ideal  ...  He  Is  in  fact  the  real  father  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  as  we 
know  It  today  - 

The  nature  of  the  institution  and  the 
duties  given  It  by  Congress  and  Presidents 
make  the  FBI's  hlstory-Uke  that  of  "the 
director,"  aa  he  U  known  In  the  ranks 
coincide  at  many  polnU  with  a  history  of  the 
United  States  Itself  In  the  20th  century.  ■To 
tell  the  story  of  the  FBI  Is  to  recite  the 
history  of  men  and  women  seeking  to  make 
America  more  secure,'  Hoover  said  in  1946. 
"It  Is  the  story  of  a  long  line  of  citizens 
who  form  a  solid  front  against  crime." 

Underscorlnc  the  parallel,  often  identical, 
cotirseB  of  national  and  FBI  history,  events 
even  then  were  continuing  to  broaden  the 
FBIs  actlvlUea  beyond  crime  as  such.  As  the 
natlon-8  primary  domestic  Investigative 
agency,  the  FBI  and  Its  chief  would  be  Im- 
mersed constantly  In  conflict  and  contro- 
versy which  seem  likely  to  Isst  as  long  as 
the  strife  itself. 
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But  throughout  his  unprecedented  serv- 
ice under  eight  Presidents,  Hoover  has  main- 
tained the  course  he  adopted  at  the  outset 
with  a  persistence  that  itself  has  produced 
brickbats  and  with  a  success  that  has  In- 
lurl.ited  his  enemies. 

In  a  1960  study  lor  The  Brookings  Insti- 
tut'on  called  Prfxidcutia!  Transilious.  Laurln 
L  Henry  noted  the  pressures  for  official  Jobs 
when  natloiiHl  administrations  changed,  ex- 
cept In  such  ca^es  as  the  FBI,  "where  J. 
Edgar  Hoovers  public  popularity  made  him 
virtually  unto'ichahle  ,  .  ."  Hoover's  con- 
tinued tenure  in  perh.ips  the  most  sensitive 
position  in  Guvernment-  aside  from  the 
Presidency — st.tnds  as  evlden.:e. 

The  Gallup  Poll  in  mid-1965  asked  a  cross- 
section  of  Americans:  "If  yuu  had  a  Son  who 
de,?lded  to  become  an  FBI  agent,  would  you 
be  pleased  or  displeased'.'"  The  poll  reported 
that  77  percent  ol  the  persons  questioned  said 
they  would  be  pleased. 

The  Bureau  ha.^  not  always  enjoyed  high 
public  esteem.  It  was  in  poor  repute  when 
Hoover  took  It  over  in  1924  with  a  mandate 
to  clean  house  Alter  a  few  years  of  unpub- 
llclzed  reconstruction,  the  Bureau  moved  un- 
der Hoover's  command  Into  the  front  ranks 
of  US.  Government  forces  combating  such 
threats  as  these : 

1930s — kidnappings;  gangsters. 

1940s — Nazi  e.splonage  and  subversion. 

1940s  on — Communist  espionage  and  sub- 
version, which  Hoover  says  continues  today. 

1950s  on — soaring  crime  and  lawlessness, 
reaching  new  peaks  today. 

1950s  on-  mounting  clvU  rights  strife  ex- 
acerbated by  extremists  of  right  and  left. 

1960s — city  rioting  and  street  violence. 

1960s — organized  crime. 

As  the  United  States  has  moved  throvigh 
new  crises  of  rising  crime,  assassinations  of 
a  President  and  two  prominent  political  lead- 
ers and  unprecedented  rioting,  the  FBI  Di- 
rector has  spoken  out  often  and  bluntly  on 
what  he  has  felt  are  dangers  in  the  national 
trends.  He  has  attacked  complacency  among 
the  citizens,  a  "national  disregard  for  the 
realities"  of  the  present,  abuses  in  the  parole 
system  and  what  he  has  considered  undue 
clemency  by  many  judges.  His  statements 
over  the  years  have  covered  a  broad  range 
of  American  life  and  have  become  a  primer 
on  what  he  has  seen  as  the  fundamentals  of 
the  traditional  American  ethic. 

He  has  often  been  at  odds  with  opponents 
who  have  called  his  law  enforcement  stand 
"hard-line"  and  who  have  discounted  or 
sought  to  ridicule  his  persistent  reports  of 
Communist  or  other  subversion.  In  addition 
to  such  vigorous  direct  attacks,  some  critics 
have  made  other  attacks  on  Hoover  indi- 
rectly. 

Attacks  notwithstanding.  Hoover  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  unassailable  figures  in 
U.S.  history.  His  supporters  far  outnumber 
his  critics  both  in  numbers  and  influence.  As 
President  Johnson  expressed  It  May  8,  1964, 
Hoover  has  been  a  "household  word,  a  hero 
to  millions  of  citizens  and  an  anathema  to 
evil  men."  Mr.  Johnson  called  him  a  "quiet, 
humble  and  magnificent  public  servant." 

For  an  understanding  of  the  place  the  FBI 
and  its  director  occupy  In  the  nation  today, 
the  reasons  behind  the  "Iron  hand"  with 
which  Hoover  Is  said  to  rule  the  organization 
and  behind  his  oft -expressed  concern  for 
Its  future  course,  the  conditions  that  existed 
when  Hoover  took  charge  deserve  consider- 
ation. 

As  Harry  and  Bonaro  Overstreet  said  In 
their  1969  book,  The  FBI  in  Our  Open  Society, 
concerning  the  fears  of  some  that  the  FBI 
could  become  the  agency  of  a  police  state  If 
safeguards  were  lowered :  ".  .  .  The  answer 
to  the  bland  assurance  'It  can't  happen  here' 
Is  that  It  did  happen  here — between  1918 
and  1924." 


Origin  of  FBI 

In  1908  President  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
frustrated  In  efforts  to  combat  business 
monopolies  and  land  grabs,  demanded  a  new- 
federal  investigation  unit.  Attorney  General 
Charles  Bonaparte  on  July  26.  1908,  set  up 
a  small  group  of  special  Investigators  In  the 
Justice  Department.  The  group  took  the 
title  "Bureau  of  Investigation"  In  1909. 

Indicative  of  what  the  future  could  hold, 
perhaps.  Bonaparte  Ij  Century  magazine, 
March  1910,  described  pressures  that  began 
when  he  took  office,  visits  by  "prominent 
lawyers  representing  different  corporations 
or  clusters  of  corporations  with  which  the 
Gc*'ernment  was.  or  expected  soon  to  be.  in 
litigation.  .  .  ."  He  said  when  blandishments 
received  no  encoviragement.  criticisms  of  the 
Department  soon  began. 

The  Bureau  gradually  grew,  with  addition 
of  Selective  Service  and  espionage  respon- 
sibilities during  World  War  I.  Interstate  au- 
tomobile thefts  were  added  to  its  tasks  in 
1919.  In  the  post- World  War  I  period  the 
Justice  Department  and  its  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation became  deeply  involved  in  the 
activities  of  the  "Ohio  gang"  under  Presi- 
dent Harding. 

President  Harding's  Attorney  General  was 
Harry  M.  Daugherty,  an  Ohio  political  asso- 
ciate. The  Attorney  General's  intimate  was 
Jesse  Smith,  also  from  Ohio,  who  killed 
himself  In  1923  after  accusations  he  had  sold 
his  Influence  at  the  Justice  Department  to 
lawbreakers. 

Department  of  Easy  Virtue 

It  was  the  era  in  which  the  Teapot  Dome 
and  other  scandals  were  brewing,  resulting 
in  the  first  imprisonment  of  a  Cabinet  offi- 
cer In  U.S.  history  and  other  massive  shake- 
ups.  The  Justice  Department  itself  was  called 
the  "Department  of  Easy  Virtue."  Daugher- 
ty tried  twice  in  1926  with  hung  Juries 
each  time,  refused  to  testify  for  fear  of  self- 
incrimination. 

William  J.  Burns  headed  the  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  Alpheus  Thomas  Mason,  in 
his  biography  of  Daugherty's  successor,  Har- 
lan Fiske  Stone:  Pillar  of  the  Late,  says  that 
under  Bums  the  Bureau  "bad  become  a 
private  secret  service  for  corrupt  forces 
within  the  government.  .  .  .  Included  among 
the  special  agents  were  some  with  criminal 
records.  Bureau  badges  and  property  had 
been  Issued  to  persons  not  employed  by  tlie 
government" — persons  who  worked  "as  con- 
fidential agents  and  informers  to  'frame' 
evidence  against  personal  enemies  of  the 
Harding  administration.  .  .  ." 

Don  Whitehead  said  in  The  FBI  Story  that 
the  Bureau  was  "inept  and  politics-riddled" 
then.  Joseph  Kraft  wrote  In  Commentary 
that  In  1924  the  Bureau  was  "a  private  hole- 
In-the-corner  goon  squad  for  the  Attorney 
General.  Its  arts  were  the  arts  of  snooping. 
bribery  and  blackmail." 

Reforms 

With  President  Harding's  death  Aug.  2, 
1923.  Calvin  Coolidge  became  Chief  Execu- 
tive. He  appointed  the  resi>ected  Stone,  for- 
mer dean  of  Columbia  University's  law 
school,  as  Attorney  General  after  demand- 
ing and  receiving  Daugherty's  resignation. 
Stone  took  over  April  7,  1924.  with  instruc- 
tions to  clean  up  the  Justice  Department. 
Yale  historian  John  M.  Blum  wrote  that 
Stone's  appointment  "completed  the  shift 
from  obscenity  to  virtue.'' 

"When  I  became  Attorney  General,  the 
Bureau  of  Investigation  was  ...  in  exceed- 
ingly bad  odor,"  Justice  Stone  wrote  in  1937 
four  years  before  he  became  Chief  Justice. 
He  continued,  as  quoted  by  his  biographer: 
"The  head  of  the  Bureau  .  .  had  himself 
participated  in  serious  infractions  of  lajr  and 


obstructions  of  justice.  The  Bureau  was  filled 
with  men  with  bad  records,  and  many  of 
them  had  been  convicted  of  crime.  The  or- 
ganization was  lawless,  maintaining  many 
activities  which  were  without  any  authority 
in  federal  statutes,  and  engaging  in  many 
practices  which  were  brutal  and  tyrannical 
in  the  extreme." 

Stone  asked  advice  of  Felix  Frankfurter  of 
Harvard  University's  law  school,  who  later 
became  a  Supreme  Court  Justice,  and  of  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Herbert  Hoover.  Mason 
relates  that  Frankfurter  sent  Stone  a  copy 
of  a  letter  he  had  written  to  columnist  Wal- 
ter Lippmann.  In  it  Frankfurter  said: 

"  .  .  The  key  to  Stone's  problem  is.  ot 
course,  men.  E\erything  Is  subordinate  to 
personnel,  for  personnel  determines  the  gov- 
erning atmosphere  and  understanding  from 
which  all  questions  of  administrative  or- 
ganization take  shape."  Stone  told  Frank- 
furter later  that  he  followed  Frankfurters 
suggestions  "almost  exactly." 

Stone  had  ideas  for  an  agency  based  on 
Scotland  Yard,  his  biographer  says.  The  fu- 
ture Chief  Justice  said  he  wanted  a  director 
with  police  experience  who  was  not  steeped 
in  the  "more  usual  police  tradition  that  it 
takes  a  crook  to  catch  a  crook,  and  that  law- 
lessness and  brutality  are  more  to  be  relied 
upon  than  skill  and  special  training." 

Herbert  Hoover,  whose  integrity  was  un- 
questioned amid  the  post-Harding  scandals, 
recommended  29-year-old  J.  Edgar  Hoover — 
no  relation — for  the  job.  Stone  appointed 
"young  Hoover,"  as  he  sometimes  called  him. 
acting  director  May  10,  1924.  The  modern 
FBI  was  born  on  that  date. 

J.   Edgar   Hoover 

Born  Jan.  1.  1895.  in  a  house  near  the  US 
Capitol,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  had  worked  as  a 
Library  of  Congress  clerk  while  taking  night 
courses  at  George  Washington  University. 
He  received  his  law  degree  in  1916  and  his 
master's  a  year  later.  He  joined  the  Justice 
Department  July  26,  1917.  Following  bomb- 
ing attempts  on  the  home  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral A.  Mitchell  Palmer  and  on  targets  in 
eight  other  cities  June  2,  1919,  Hoover  headed 
a  new  general  intelligence  division  ordered 
to  study  subversive  activities.  His  first  en- 
counters with  the  Communist  movement  in 
the  United  States  occurred  then. 

Hoover  became  an  assistant  director  of  tne 
Bureau  of  Investigation  Aug.  22,  1921.  and 
served  directly  under  Bums  until  Burns'  de- 
parture three  years  later.  Hoover's  early  ac- 
tivities matched  hia-  not  only  against  the 
Communists  but  also  against  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  powerful  enough  to  parade  50,000  men 
down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  1925.  The 
Klansmen,  like  the  Communists,  would  prove 
perennial  foes  for  Hoover  and  his  Bureau 
throughout  his  long  career. 

Whitehead  says  Hoover  told  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Stone  he  would  accept  appointment  as 
acting  director  on  these  terms:  "The  Bu- 
reau must  be  divorced  from  poUtics  and 
not  be  a  catch-all  for  political  hacks.  Ap- 
pointments mtist  be  based  on  merit.  Second, 
promotions  vrill  be  made  on  proved  ability 
and  the  Bureau  will  be  responsible  only  to 
the  Attorney  General."  This  was  what  Stone 
wanted. 

Seven  months  after  he  took  the  position. 
on  Dec.  10.  1924,  Hoover  was  appointed  di- 
rector by  Stone.  Twenty-six  days  later  Stone 
was  nominated  for  the  Supreme  Coiut.  The 
New  York  Times  reported  Hoover's  appoint- 
ment in  its  issue  of  Dec.  23  with  a  single 
paragraph  on  the  financial  page. 

Building  the  FBI 
lu  1933,  when  there  was  a  question  whether 
incoming  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
would  keep  Hoover  on,  Stone  wrote  Frank- 
furter about  what  the  new  director  had 
done  upon  taking  over.  Mason  reports  that 
Stone  said  Hoover   "removed   from  the  Bu- 
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rei.a  eierv  man  rii  to  -Aliose  ch..ruc:er  ihere  the    Justice     Departmeiu  s     equlpineiu     for 

»;is    anv    ground    (or    suspicion.    He    refused  dealing  wiUi   the  iruuljle    F^t  the  FBI  dlrec- 

to'-'eiu'   to   any    kind   of   poUUcal    pressure,  vr.    Uiu    period    nuirked    the    ftrsl    pt>lllic.il 

he    ippolnled   M)  U'-e  Bureau   men   uf   lutein-  lest    «t    a    Ume    of    riatlonal    adnilnlstrallou 

ceiue  and  educ4iUon    lUid  .strove  to  build  up  chansre  tram  one  [X)ll!ieal  partv  Ui  another 

a    aiorale    such    as    should    control    such    au  In  Aft,"  Seirn  Yrar-    Molcy  said       Part  of 

He    withdrew    It    wholly    froui  what   was  In   R<xise\elt  s  mind.   I   knew,  was 


orjt.itiUation 
ex-ra-Iegrtl  activities  and  made  it  an  etficlent 
o.-g..mcanoa  for  investigation  of  crlmli..il 
oiTeu.-^s    ag.iiiu>t    the    United    Slates  " 

Au  Identification  unit  w.ii  set  up  lu  liie 
Bureau  July  1.  1924  The  Bureaus  oritni.-il 
collection  contained  310  188  fingerprm'-s 
iraiw-f erred  from  U-.neuworth  PeultenU.iry 
ui  Kanaas  and  Irom  files  kept  by  the  Iiiter- 
luitioiial  Asaocirttion  of  Chiel^  of  Police  This 
wi.uld  grow  more  than  aoo  timea  in  years 
ah -ad 

Cotigreso  June  U.  1930.  authorized  com- 
pi.  .-.Kin  of  criQunal  si.iUsiics.  and  after  that 
September  the  FBI  became  the  clearinghouse 
for  uauonal  crime  statl.-.ucs  reported  by  state 
and  If^ral  authonues  and  published  its  the 
■  Liuform  Cnme  Report*  Hoover  s«ud  that 
corrects e  step*  should  eventually  become 
pijOiSible  when  adequate  siatislics  were  a.ail- 
aole 

An  FBI  laboratory  w.us  eslablishetl  in  No- 
\emt>er  19JJ  A  qu.u-uer  centur>-  later  Hoover 
told  Congre.ss  the  laboratory  had  at  its  dis- 
p<».al  ■  the  finest  cnme  detectinn  facUllleB 
lu  the  world  He  >iUd  The  minute  stain  of 
blood,  the  aitered  d>x-ument.  the  match 
fLHder  found  at  the  scene  of  a  burglary.  Uie 
heelpnul  or  fleck  of  dual  often  provide  the 
e!>.-*nLial  bu  of  evidence  needed  to  link  the 
crimioal  to  his  crime  ur  to  clear  the  mno- 
ce:i:  person 

In  the  personnel  field  Hoover  could  .'.ay 
bv  1935  •  .Mor«  than  M  percent  of  the  Dl- 
vvslons  InvesUpitive  personnel  have  had 
lettal  training  or  were  expert  accountants 
before  entering  the  Dtv-lalon  '  Of  the  600 
Special  Agents  In  what  wa«  then  called  the 
division  of  Investigation.  418  had  university 
degreee.  he  said. 

Through    the    early    years     a.s    ever    since. 
Hoover  left  his  pemonal  stamp   in  the  agency 
On  Jan    2.   19:ja.  Stone  wTote   Hoover 
It  It  always  a  comfort  to  me  to  net  how  com- 
pletely   you    have    conf\rmed    mr    Judgment 


a  doubt  about  the  de^lrabllltv  of  continuing 
J  fcdgar  Hoover  In  office — a  di'Ubt  put  there 
bv  l-ouU  iHowei  When  the  adjnini.stratiou 
h.td  come  Into  otMce  In  March,  there  were 
many  rumors  that  Hoover  vms  to  be  oustetl 
m  favor  af  a  Denii'^r.Tilc  politician  I  had 
veiiemently  defended  the  magintlceni  work 
ot  Hoover  to  the  President  and  Louis  I  like 
lo  think  that  what  I  did  in  Augusi,  1933. 
gave  me  the  opportnnlu  ut  streiiKthen 
Hi>o\.er  still  more  and  to  work  with  hiin  in 
the  de'.  elopment  ol  plan.s  Uiat  proved  to  be 
successlul  MoUy  sutM>e<4uently  broke  with 
R<i,»c\e;; 

Congres-s  amended  the  kldn.ippmg  >latuie 
in  1934  to  allow  the  FBI  to  move  into  a  c.i-* 
If  the  victim  had  not  been  Ireed  after  seven 
days,  on  the  legal  pre.sumpllon  that  ^tale 
lin<»-.   had   been   cros.-4ed   by   that   lime 

The  kidnapping  legisl.iiion  was  the  hrsi  ol 
a  ierie^  of  new  laws  Dial  extended  federal 
jurisdiction  In  a  move  by  Congress  and  the 
.^(lnllni>traUon  aimed  at  clamping  down  on 
widespread  crime  Hoover  wrote  In  1935  con- 
cerning these  laws  This  legislation,  spou- 
stired  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
Slates  unquestionably  owes  its  existence  to 
the  re.ill/ation  that  modern  means  of  tran.>- 
portatlon  and  communication  have  given  to 
or^.ml^ed  criminal  activities  an  Interstate 
.  li.ir.icter,  the  combating  of  which  requires 
•hf  .v'^.sl.stance  of  a  federal  enforcing  agency 
not  restricted  by  state  boundaries  " 

The  chief  criminal  laws  enacted  from  1933 
to  1934  were  the  Federal  Kidnapping  Statute. 
the  Federal  Extortion  Act.  the  Federal  Bank 
Robbery  Act.  the  Federal  Reward  Bill  the 
National  Stolen  Property  Act.  the  Federal 
Antl-Racketeerlng  Statute  and  the  Unl.iw- 
ful  Flight  To  Avoid  Pro««cuiion  Statute 
Gangatrr  era 
The  new  fetlernl  laws  enabled  ihe  J>i.-.tKe 
Department  to  move  against  hoodlums  run- 
ning   unchecked    In    the   Midwest    and   else- 


U>rm    Karpis  was  deported  to  Canada,  where 
he  W.13  siiU  ali\e  In  1969. 

FBI  Nationiil  Aiademij 
An  oflshoot  of  the  bank  robber-kldnappln-.; 
er.\  of  the  1930s  was  the  founding  of  the  FBI 
Nation. .1  Ac.idemy  to  train  l:>w  enforcement 
officers  in  modern  techniques  Hoover  ex- 
plained It  nt  a  Sen.ite  Appropriations  hear- 
ing February  3.   1950 

I'he  reason  the  N.itlon.Tl  .\cndemy  was 
ir«-.Tted  lu  1935  w.ts  thnt  at  thrit  time  we  had 
a  wave  of  kidnapping  in  this  country,  and 
there  were  demands  th:\t  we  set  up  a  national 
poli'-e  to  st.Tmp  out  kidnapping  I  h.ive  always 
been  vlRorously  opposed  to  anything  savor- 
ing ol  a  naiional  police  force  Tliere  was  then 
a  gap  between  the  local  and  Federal  authori- 
ties There  was  Je.ilousy,  Incompetence  and 
InelRclency  at  the  local  level. 

-.  .  .  In  one  particular  city  we  wore  In 
pursuit  of  ,Iohn  DllUnRer.  and  we  had  ad- 
vance viord  th.it  he  was  coming  to  that  city 
to  visit  a  doctor  tor  the  purpose  of  having 
a  bullet  wound  treated  We  went  to  the  local 
authorities  .as  we  itsually  did.  and  asked  their 
cooperation 

•  We  surrounded  the  block  ...  An  hour 
before  his  time  for  arrival  the  afternoon 
newspaper  came  out  stating  that  DlUlnger 
was  due  for  treatment  Of  course.  Dtlllnger 
never  showed  up  In  that  town  It  was  2  or  3 
months  later  when  we  had  the  gun  battle 
with  him  In  Chicago  and  had  to  kill  him 
•That  sort  of  thing  prevailed  In  thoee  days 
but  we  do  not  Ond  a  similar  sltuaUon  today 
Th.it  has  been  largely  done  away  with  due 
to  the  fact  that  for  a  period  of  15  years  our 
.\cadeniy  has  been  in  operation  and  these 
officers  have  come  here  .  .  .  These  graduates 
work  with  xis  In  full  cooperation  and  har- 
mony That  Is  the  American  way  of  avoid- 
ing any  resemblance  of  national  control  or 
ol  a  national  police  lystein  to  which,  as  I 
s.»y    I  am  very  much  opposed." 

Hoover  told  the  Senators:  "I  feel  that  Just 
iis  soon  as  the  Federfcl  Government  or  any 
branch  of  It  tries  to  asaume  a  parental  atti- 
tude in  law  enforcement,  as  was  the  case 
under  prohlblUon.  there  U  going  to  be  a 
break-down  at  the  local  level.  Local  authori- 
ties should  be  compelled  to  handle  their  own 


when  I  decided  to  place  you  at  the  he^  of  ^^^j.^  t^^  job  fell  to  Hoover  s  agency   Some  problem*  of   violations   of   local   laws." 

the    Bureau    of    Investigation     The   Govern-  ^^    ^^^^  ouMaws   chnne   to   fight    It  out.  with  Three  years  afterward.  Sen.  Leverett  Sal- 

mea:  can  now  take  pride  In  the  Bureau  In-  ^^^  results   Although  until  then  FBI  agenU  tonslall    (B    M*ss.    1945-19671.   Governor   of 

•lead  of  feeling  obliged  to  apologize  for  It  '  r^,,,^  ^t  special  authorbtatlon  to  carry  fire-  Massachusetts  from  1939  to  1944.  told  Hoover 

In  later  years,  numerous  testimonials  noted  ^^^^    not  until  1934.  after  the     Kansas  City  concerning    the    FBI    Academy:    "Aa   Oover- 

Hoover'8  personal  contribution  to  the  build-  Ma-^-^acre  '  -when  an  FBI  agent  and  several  nor.   I  know   that  that  school  Is  one  of  the 

ing  of  the  FBI   In  a  foreword  to  Whitehead*  J,olice  officers  were  killed  by  ringsters— did  best  Uilngs.  In  my  opinion,  that  Uie  Bureau 

195(i  book.  Hoover  said     "No  one  person  has  congress  grant  the  p<»wer  of  arreat  and  the  does  ' 

o  bear  firearms  to  the  "O-men" 


built  the  FBI  to  the  onfani/atlon  It  Is  today 
But  Whitehead  himself  said  No  other  agency 
In  the  federal  government  bears  the  imprint 
of  a  single  personality  as  cleau-ly  as  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  "  The  late  Sen 
Everett  McKinlev  Dirksen  tR  111  I  1954> 
1969 1  said  In  1968  that  "the  Bureau  has  t>e- 
ciime  Indeed  a  monument  to  one  man  '  And 
Sen  George  Murphy  (H  Calif  »  In  propoeing 
Presidential  appointment  and  Senate  con- 
firmation for  future  FBI  directors,  said  the 
FBI.  "unlike  any  other  agency  In  the  Ckjv- 
ernment.  has  grown  up  under  the  personal 
iruldance  and  under  the  leadership  and  tute- 
lage ot  one  man 

Move  I'lto  prominence 
The  kldnappuig  of  flver  Charles  Lind- 
berghs 20-monlh-old  son  March  1.  1932, 
marked  a  turning  p<jint  in  FBI  history  Na- 
tional indignation  was  largely  resporvsible 
for  enactment  June  22.  1933.  of  the  Federal 
Kidnapping  Statute  which  gave  the  Federal 
Government  jurisdiction  m  kidnapping  cues 
wJ.ere  interstate  aspects  exist  Hoover  has 
said  that  prior  to  passage  of  that  law  the 
Bureau's  work  "attracted  only  a  moderate 
degree  of  public  attention  although  It  was 
extensively  engaged  In  criminal  aid  civil 
Itivestlgatlon 

A  wave  of  kidnappings  prompted  President 
Ro(«e\elt  to  ask  one  of  Ms  early  brainiru.st- 
ers    Ravmond  Moley    in    luly  19:13  to  review 


right  li 

A  spectacular  series  of  front-page  head- 
•:nes  ensued  In  the  process,  the  name  J 
Edgar  Hoover  became  familiar  to  every  Amer- 
ican school  t)oy  Among  the  more  prominent 
incidents; 

July  23.  1934  John  Dllllnger.  described  at 
the  FBI  In  later  years  :is  perhaps  the  most 
notorious  of  these  "crlmlnala  of  the  past," 
killed  resisting  arrest  on  a  Chicago  street 
His  death  mask  Is  viewed  by  visitors  to  the 
Bureau   today 

October  22.  1934  "Pretty  Boy"  Floyd, 
killed  on  au  Ohio  farm  resisting  arrest. 

November  27.  1934  '  Baby  Face  '  Nelson, 
murderer  of  three  FBI  attenu.  faUUy 
wounded  In  a  gtiu  fight  ou  an  Illinois  high- 
way 

January  8.  1935  Russell  Gibson  of  the 
Barber-Karpis  gang,  killed  In  a  Chicago  alley 
resisting  arrest. 

J.tnuary  16  19.15  Ma"  and  Fred  Barker. 
killed  flghiuig  agents  In  Florida. 

May  1.  1936  Alvin  Old  Creepy"  Karpls. 
then  Public  Eneniy  No  1.  captured  in  New 
Orleans.  La.  KarpU  had  sworn  he  would  never 
be  taken  alive  and  as  HcH>ver  later  reported, 
"had  threatened  lu  a  letter  sent  to  me  as 
Director  of  the  FBI.  to  invade  the  G-men  s 
headquarters  with  a  machine  gun  before 
Special  Agenis  c>'U!d  Ket  him  "  Ho<ner  made 
the    arrest    hlmM>ir     After    ser.  mg    a    prison 


Sa:.i  filth  column 
The  homegrown  gangs  were  smashed,  but 
a  new  enemy  Oirealened:  the  Naxia.  Ger- 
many invaded  Poland  Sept  1.  1939.  Five  days 
later  President  Roosevelt  Issued  a  directive 
charging  the  FBI  with  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  protection  of  the  internal 
security  of  the  United  States."  as  Hoover 
put  It.  This  World  War  II  action  was  at- 
tributed largely  to  the  confusion  that  had 
resulted  during  World  War  I.  when  more 
than  20  agencies  had  Investigated  activities 
of  spies  and  saboteurs 

The  FBI  took  In  3J  German  agents  the 
weekend  oi  June  28.  1941  The  day  after  the 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  1.771  aliens  deemed 
to  be  dangerous  were  taken  Into  custody  — 
the  first  of  more  than  16.000  aliens  even- 
lually  .\rresled  by  the  FBI. 

I  recall  In  the  pre-war  years  that  the 
FBI  was  crltlcUed  on  the  Ill-founded  prem- 
ise that  nothing  was  being  done  to  meet 
the  Ndil-Fasclst-Japanlsm  threat  to  our  In- 
ternal security."  Hoover  testified  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  AcUvl- 
tles  March  26.  1947.  ".  .  .  When  the  time 
came  to  act  the  FBI  was  fully  prepared  to 
carry  out  Its  responsibilities.  There  was  not 
one  successful  enemy-directed  act  of  sabo- 
tage during  the  war  and  enemy  espionage 
w,i«    kept    under   complete    control." 

TliPrf    were    crltLisms    ;>l'.ri;lng    violations 
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of  civil  Ubertiee,  among  other  things.  Morrl* 
L.  Ernst,  counsel  for  the  American  ClvU 
Ubertles  Union,  wrote  a  few  years  later, 
however,  that  although  he  was  the  lawyer 
for  some  suspected  subversives  (subsequent- 
ly acquitted)  who  were  rounded  up  after 
Pearl  Harbor.  "I  must  admit  that  Mr.  Hoover 
had  a  Justification  In  picking  up  my  clients; 
there  was  cause  for  suspicion,  and  no  In- 
justice was  done.'  {For  additional  Ernst 
views,  see  box  p.  10.) 

Hoover  afterward  told  of  another  aspect 
of  the  FBI's  post-Pearl  Harbor  activities: 

For  more  than  two  years  the  FBI  had 
found  that  enemy  spying  in  the  United 
States  tied  In  closely  with  Axis  activities 
among  sister  republics  to  the  south.  When 
advised  of  the  Information  revealed  by  FBI 
investigations  In  the  United  States,  South 
American  countries  enthusiastically  agreed 
to  cooperate.  Many  republics  asked  for  FBI 
liaison  agents  to  work  with  their  own  police 
and  intelligence  forces."  In  1947  Congress 
established  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
which  has  taken  responsibility  for  intelli- 
gence  activities   outside   the   United   States. 

In  the  quarter  century  since  World  War  n 
ended,  two  developments  have  occupied  much 
of  the  FBI's  attention  and  resources:  crime 
and  Communist  activity  Hoover  has  said  re- 
peatedly that  both  of  them  constitute  a 
major  danger  to  Americans'  personal  free- 
dom. 

MOOVXa    AMD    CXIMX 

Hoover  saw  corruption  among  public  offi- 
cials at  close  quarters  early  In  his  career.  His 
war  with  lawbreakers  has  continued  ever 
since. 

Through  the  years  he  has  watched  the 
rates  of  reported  crime  rocket  ever  higher. 
to  the  point  that  he  says  crime  and  related 
factors  threaten  the  Republic's  survival. 
While  providing  the  Investigative  resources 
for  Justice  Department  officials  to  make 
policy  decisions  on.  Hoover  has  come,  through 
the  years,  to  view  his  position  as  an  educa- 
tional medium  by  which  to  Inform  the  people 
of  factors  he  deems  Important  to  their  wel- 
fare More  than  any  other  public  official  In 
modern  times.  Hoover  has  Issued  a  steady 
series  of  warnings,  reports  and  commen- 
taries based  on  his  agency's  findings,  many 
of  them  sharply  critical  of  what  he  sees  as 
shortcomings  In  the  American  process.  In 
doing  so  he  has  stepped  on  many  toes. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  Hoover  was  predict- 
ing alarming  lawlessness  ahead  unless  dras- 
tic changes  were  made,  particularly  by  par- 
ents m  raising  their  children.  He  cited  rising 
Juvenile  delinquency  during  World  War  n 
and  noted  that  young  offenders  would  be- 
come the  adult  offenders  of  future  years. 

He  was  co-author  of  an  article  in  Vfoynan't 
Home  Companion,  January  1944,  entitled 
"Mothers  .  .  .  Our  Only  Hope,"  which  said 
that  what  the  country  was  up  against  was 
■  not  Juvenile  delinquency  but  adult  delin- 
quency." He  said,  "Adult  delinquency  on  a 
nationwide  scale  preceded  Pearl  Harbor  by  at 
least  two  generations." 

The  next  year.  The  Rotarian  published  a\. 
Hiover  article  captioned,  "There  Will  Be  a 
Poetwar  Crime  Wave  Unless— It's  Blocked  by 
Direct  Action  Sparked  by  a  Revival  of  Some 
Old-Fashloned  Virtues."  It  began: 

"Like  the  sulphurous  lava  which  bolls 
beneath  a  slumbering  volcano — such  Is  the 
status  of  crime  In  America  today."  Noting  "a 
tremendous  increase  In  Juvenile  crime  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war."  Hoover  aald  the 
problem  "has  a  very  definite  relation  to  the 
problem  of  crime  In  the  future." 
Jfonal  deteriOTXition 
Hoover  has  viewed  crime  as  Indicative  of 
broader  and  deeper  ailments  among  Amer- 
icans, of  failure  of  large  numbers  to  meet 
their  responsibilities  as  parents  and  cltlaens. 
On  Feb.  S,  1969.  for  example,  he  told  a  House 
Appropriations  subcommittee  that  crime  was 
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"a  continuouB,  increasing  menace,  growing 
alarmingly  faster  than  the  population  of  the 
country."  He  said : 

"...  Basically,  the  present  increase  in 
criminal  activity  reflecta  a  moral  deteriora- 
tion among  vast  segments  of  our  population. 
Not  only  does  this  moral  deterioration  exist 
within  the  criminal  element  itself,  but  it 
also  has  corrupted  millions  of  other  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  obey  the  law  themselves 
yet  who  passively  tolerate  Immorality  and 
disrespect  for  authority  within  their  com- 
munities." 

The  crime  Increase.  Hoover  said,  "clearly 
indicates  that  growing  numbers  of  our  citi- 
zens have  been  afflicted  by  a  sickness  which 
I  call  the  'decadence  disease.'  Its  symptoms 
are  lethargy,  self-indulgence,  and  the  princi- 
ple of  pleasure  before  duty." 

A  year  later,  on  Feb.  8.  1960,  Hoover  again 
spoke  of  "moral  deterioration  among  growing 
segments  of  our  population."  He  suggested  at 
an  Appropriations  Committee  hearing  that 
this  was  reflected  not  only  In  overt  crime  "but 
also  in  the  willingness  of  many  law-abiding 
Americans  to  compromise  their  Ideals  if  an 
easy  dollar  can  be  made." 

Hoover  testified  AprU  17,  1969,  that  the 
crime  problem  "now  has  greater  significance 
than  at  any  Ume  in  our  history.  .  .  .  Crime 
has  reached  such  proportions  that  morality. 
Integrity,  law  and  order  and  other  cherished 
principles  of  this  country's  great  heritage  are 
fighting  for  their  very  survival  in  many  com- 
munities today.  .  .  .  We  must  not  be  deluded 
by  those  who  resort  to  academic  and  Irrele- 
vant smokescreens  in  an  attempt  to  explain 
away  the  basic  crime  problem." 
Solutions 
Hoover  summed  up  his  views  on  how  to 
stem  the  rapid  growth  of  crime,  so  far  as  the 
criminal  Justice  aspects  are  concerned,  when 
he  told  a  House  Appropriations  Committee 
hearing  Feb.  23.  1968: 

"I  have  always  said  there  are  three  factors 
I  believe  that  will  put  a  brake  on  crime: 
First,  prompt  apprehension;  second,  prompt 
trials  and  elimination  of  delays  such  as 
postponements  and  plea  bargaining:  and 
third,  substantial  sentences  commensurate 
with  the  type  of  crime  committed.  .  .  . 

".  .  .  Strict  Impartial  law  enforcement 
coupled  with  the  elimination  of  crime's  huge 
profits  and  soft  Justice  most  certainly  are 
immediate  factors  which  I  and  many  others 
believe  can  lead  to  a  reduction  In  our  splral- 
Ing  volume  of  crime.  And  by  Justice  I  mean 
that  type  of  Justice  which  keei>s  the  balance 
true  and  affords  the  law-abiding  public  an 
even  break." 

Hoover  has  resisted  proposals  to  make  fed- 
eral forces  responsible  for  enforcing  the  law 
at  state  and  local  levels.  "Local  law  enforce- 
ment represents  this  country's  first  line  of 
defense  in  its  efforts  to  control  crime  since 
the  crime  problem  has  Its  roots  and  draws  Its 
vitality  at  the  local  community  level.  This  is 
where  the  war  against  crime  must  be  won"  he 
said  in  1969. 

At  the  same  time,  the  FBI  Academy  main- 
tains a  steady  and  expanding  program  of 
training  local  police  officials,  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  FBI  laboratory,  fingerprinting 
files  and  criminal  records  facilities  are  among 
the  services  made  available  to  police  through- 
out the  country. 

The  FBI  director  has  promised  no  magic 
sesame  in  conquering  dishonesty  in  public 
office  where  federal  law  violations  are  not  a 
factor.  Here  again  he  places  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility on  the  local  citizens.  "There  Is  a 
complacency  at  the  adult  level  of  .icceptlng 
too  freely  and  too  easily  corruption,  graft, 
and  matters  of  that  kind,"  Hoover  said  at 
the  1960  Congressional  hearing.  "Many  citi- 
zens come  to  see  me  and  want  to  know 
whether  something  can't  be  done  to  clean  up 
the  community  from  which  they  come.  I  say. 
That  matter  does  not  fall  within  federal 
Jurisdiction.  It  Is  up  to  the  state  or  local  au- 


thorlUes.  What  you  ought  to  do  is  go  back 
and  elect  honest  and  efficient  men  to  public 
office.' 

"The  answer  invariably  received  is,  "We 
don't  want  to  get  mixed  up  in  poUtlcs."  No 
community  gets  any  better  law  enforcement 
than  it  deserves  or  It  wants.  The  citizen  must 
take  an  active  part  in  local  civic  affairs  and 
keep  the  spotlight  of  publicity  on  the  activi- 
ties of  their  community  officials." 
Parole  abuses 
As  the  most  presUg^ious  spokesman  for  pro- 
fessional law  enforcement  people,  the  FBI 
director  has  for  years  sharply  criticized  what 
he  calls  abuses  in  the  parole  and  probation 
system.  In  1939  he  said,  "It  is  Ume  that 
sound,  practical,  business-like  methods  su- 
persede the  whims  of  'he  gushing,  well-wish- 
ing, mawkish  sentimentalist."  He  has  spoken 
with  equal  bluntness  many  times  since. 

Hoover  once  put  his  position  this  way: 
"I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  abuses  in  our 
system  of  parole,  probation  and  other  forms 
of  clemency  which  result  in  repeated  parole, 
probation,  or  other  clemency  being  granted 
to  those  who  give  no  indication  of  reforma- 
tion." 

In  1969.  Hoover  told  a  House  committee 
that  93  of  the  110  criminals  listed  among  the 
FBI's  "10  most  wanted  fugitives"  since  March 
1950  had  received  parole,  probation  or  other 
forms  of  clemency.  "Tne  validity  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  parole,  probation,  and  other  forms  of 
clemency  Is  not  a  question  in  Issue"  Hoover 
said.  "I  want  to  make  that  very  clear.  When- 
ever I  make  any  statement  crltlelElng  the 
administration  of  clemency  procediires.  I  am 
charged  with  being  opposed  to  those  prin- 
ciples rather  than  the  maladministration  on 
the  part  of  those  in  charge  of  the  programs." 
As  the  years  passed  without  appreciable 
results.  Hoover  continued  to  hammer  on  the 
need  for  clemency  reforms,  often  under  ques- 
tioning by  Members  of  Congress  during  his 
annual  or  semiannual  trips  to  Capitol  Hill. 
On  Feb.  10,  1966,  Hoover  testified  to  a  House 
group  that  there  seemed  to  exist  "a  new 
privileged  class  in  America — the  repeating  of- 
fender." He  said  that  'terror-stricken  crime 
victims  must  often  wonder,  when  they  hear 
the  ceaseless  clamor  for  unlimited  concern 
for  the  rights  of  criminals,  whether  they  too 
have  any  civil  rights." 

Hoover  told  Congressmen  in  AprU  1969  that 
of  the  first  300  Individuals  named  on  the  "10 
most  wanted  "  lists,  234  had  received  some 
form  of  Judicial  leniency.  "The  growing  call 
for  recognition  of  the  rights  of  our  law- 
abiding  majority  has  become  a  clamor,"  he 
said.  "Our  citizens  have  simply  become  over- 
whelmed with  what  they  consider  unwar- 
ranted concern  with  the  rights  of  repeaUng 
offenders.  They  demand  a  fair  share  of  re- 
gard for  the  security  of  their  famUies,  them- 
selves and  their  homes." 

Hoover's  statements  on  this  subject,  as  on 
some  others,  awakened  echoes  of  the  view- 
point expressed  late  in  life  by  Chief  Justice 
Stone  whom  Hoover  called  the  father  of  the 
FBI.  The  late  Chief  JusUce,  upon  receiving 
an  honorary  degree  from  Yeshlva  College  In 
New  York  on  May  33,  1944.  said:  ".  .  .  man- 
kind, despite  Its  long  and  painful  struggle 
up  from  barbarism,  is  not  yet  ready  to  accept 
in  Its  fullness  the  ultimate  truth  that  there 
can  be  no  civilized  society,  there  can  be  no 
peace  or  happiness  among  men.  without  free- 
dom of  the  spirit  and  of  the  mind  for  aU 
men — and  I  may  say  also,  unless  we  pre- 
serve intact  the  capacity  for  righteous  Indlg- 
naUon  at  every  form  of  cruelty  and  inJusUoe. 
and  the  urge  to  give  vigorous  expression  to 
it," 

Hoovxa  Am  commuwism 
Hoover's  war  with  Communism  opened  in 
1919  when  the  Communists  were  tightening 
their  grip  on  Bussla.  An  editor's  note  in  his 
latest  book  on  the  subjwrt.  /.  Kdvar  Hoover 
on    Communism    published    in    1969,    com- 
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m«Dts    -Even  «fi«r  50  years,  the  battle  Is  not 
over  " 

As  a  young  attorney  In  the  Justice  De- 
partment. Hoover  was  assigned  after  Workl 
W.w  I  to  prepare  a  le^al  brief  on  the  new 
Community  party  and  Communist  L.ibor 
party  in  the  United  Slates  Alter  a  detailed 
studv  of  diHTumenis  and  activities.  Hoover 
submitted  to  the  Attorney  General  a  brief 
la  wh;ch  he  concluded  These  doctrines 
threaten  the  happiness  of  the  coinnmnlty. 
the  salety  of  every  IndivuUi.il,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  every  home  and  fireside  They 
would  destroy  the  pe.ice  of  the  country  and 
thrvist  It  into  a  condition  of  an  irchy  and 
lawlessness  and  lnimor;illty  that  piissees 
imagination  " 

Recalling  th.it  Inciden'  In  \{a't'-r<  of  Dr- 
cfif.  first  published  in  1;»58  the  FBI  Direcro: 
said  "Today,  as  I  write  these  words  my 
concliuslons  of  1919  remain  the  same  Com- 
munism Is  the  major  menace  of  our  time 
Today,  it  threatens  the  very  existence  of  our 
Western  civilization 

There  is  no  doubt  that  America  Is 
now  the  prime  uirget  of  internatlon :U  com- 
munism ■ 

As  the  man  chiefly  responsible  for  investi- 
gating internal  threats  over  a  half  century 
Hoover  reiterated  in  his  1969  book,  is  he  ha.s 
elsewhere  '  America  remains  the  primary 
target  of  international  communism,  as  it  has 
been  for  over  titty  years  " 

Hoovers  repeated  statements  on  subver- 
sion and  espionage  have  placed  him  m  oppo- 
sition to  persons  who  contend  that  the  do- 
mestic Communist  threat  has  long  been  ex.ig- 
gerated  Nevertheless  he  hH,->  con.slstently  re- 
ceived unswerving  support  from  Conifresa, 
Presidents  and  the  public  Former  President 
Elsenhower  wrote  in  Mandate  for  Changr 
concerning  his  selections  of  Cabinet  members 
and  other  offinaU  as  he  prepared  to  take  office 
in   1953 

And  here  I  digress  long  enough  to  say 
that  there  had  come  to  my  ears  during  this 
Interregnum  a  story  to  the  effect  that  J  Ed- 
gar Hoover  head  of  the  FBI  had  been  out 
of  favor  in  Washington  Such  was  my  re- 
spect for  him  that  I  invited  him  to  a  meet- 
ing, my  only  purp)ose  t>eing  to  assure  him 
that  I  wanted  him  hi  government  as  long 
aa  I  might  oe  there  and  that  m  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  he  would  have  the 
complete  support  of  my  office"  The  period 
w«a  one  when  public  feelings  were  running 
high  amid  controversy  involving  Sen  Joseph 
M  McCarthy  i  R  Wis  ) ,  among  others 

A  chronicle  of  the  PBIs  role  In  what  Hoo- 
ver has  called  a  war  would  constitute  a  siz- 
able section  of  contemporary  American  his- 
tory It  would  be  studded  with  names  that 
made  the  front  pages  in  their  d%y  —  Alger 
Hlsa.  Whltaker  Chambers.  Elizabeth  Bentley. 
Hajry  Dexter  White  and  a  large  number  of 
others. 

It  would  tell  of  controversy  amoiiij;  Amer- 
icans over  loyalty  checks  and  of  the  pro- 
longed s-ruggles  in  the  Legislative.  Execu- 
tive and  Judicial  Br.^nches  over  Communist 
registration  legislation  and  other  .ittempts 
to  cope  with  what  Americans  found  an  un- 
familiar type  of  assault  It  would  deal  with 
conflicts  in  organized  labor  which  resulted 
In  expulsion  of  some  unions  from  the  CIO 
on  grrounds  of  Communist  Infiltration  or 
domination,  and  with  slmillax  conflicts  w^lthln 
the  motion  picture  Industry  i  For  dMi'u».»ionj 
of  the  subject  centenng  around  Congrer- 
nonal  inreHigation.%.  tee  Congress  and  the 
Nation.  Vol  I  Chap  17  > 

The  chronicle  would  deal  with  these  and 
more  As  Hoover  had  suggested  In  his  original 
brief,  the  controversy  wrought  by  doctrines 
of  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm  and  attempts  to  deal 
vlth  ihem  did  Lnxleed  destroy  the  peace  of 
some  sectors  of  the  country  Disagreements  In 
high  places— m  tbe  White  House,  bn  the 
question  ot  whether  the  Communist  problem 
was  a  "red  hemng."  and  in  the  Supreme 
Court,    conceralDg   the   constitutionality    of 


various  approaches — reflected  the  controversy 
among  the  American  people  Some  persons 
would  make  accusations  Involving  such 
prominent  figures  as  Mr    Elsenhower 

In  the  sometimes  raging  public  debate  from 
World  War  II  on.  Hoover,  in  addition  to  his 
investigative  t,ifiks,  which  were  necessarily 
secret  for  long  periods 

Issued  many  statements  and  discussions 
setting  forth  the  facts  on  Cummunlsm  with- 
in the  United  States  a-s  he  and  his  colleagues 
saw  them 

Repeatedly  stressed  the  virtues  of  a  positive 
rather  than  a  negative  response  to  the  threat 
of  totalitarianism  from  anv  quarter 

Struck  vklth  equal  sharpness  a:  ex'reinlsts 
on  the  right  and  the  left 

Attai-kx  rt'.pou^e> 
Among  Hoovers  foes  was  The  Nation. 
which  published  tWii  tiiionvni"!-.  artules  m 
July  1943.  headed  Washington  Gestapo 
The  writer  called  World  War  II  inquiries  into 
federal  employee.'  Icvalty  an  obscene  at- 
tack on  the  elemental  decencies  President 
Roosevelt  himself  could  not  qualify  for  work 
in  a  war  agency  Did  he  not  entertain  the 
Soviet  Premier.  Molotov.  in  the  White 
House ^'  Att.ickmg  the  FBI  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  the  articles  added,  'Ac- 
tuallv.  the  investigative  agencies  work  hand 
in  hand  with  each  other  and  the  witch-hunt- 
ing convmlttees  of  Congress  And,  the  writer 
added  J  Edgar  Hoover  has  a  long  record 
of  hostility  to  Negroes  Other  critics  made 
similar  charges. 

Hoover  h.is  told  Congres-slonal  committees 
many  times  essentially  what  he  wrote  in  The 
FBI  i:ory  foreword  ■  We  neitlier  evaluate 
the  results  of  our  mvestigaiions  nor  make 
recommendations  We  do  not  inject  ourselves 
into  the  administrative  operations  of  other 
agencies  •f  government  by  saying  who  Is  loyal 
and  who  Is  not  loyal  or  who  Us  a  security  risk 
or  who  IS  suitable  for  service  in  the  federal 
government  ■  Hoover  has  denied  charges  of 
racial  bias. 

On  May  3  1946  the  House  approved  a  raise 
la  Hoover  s  salary  to  » 14. 000.  just  under  the 
Attorney  General  s  »15  000  Rep  John  J  Mc- 
Cormack  iD  Ma-ss  i .  then  Majority  Leader, 
said  the  action  will  constitute  an  answer  to 
the  unfair  critics  of  this  great  man.  and  to 
show  that  in  this  body  he  has  friends  •  The 
pages  of  the  Cong'-essional  Record  through 
the  years  contain  many  similar  comments 
reg.irdlng  Hoover 

The  FBI  director  told  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  on  March  26, 
1947  •Anyone  who  opp<->6es  the  American 
Communist  la  at  once  branded  as  a  dls- 
rupiec.'  a  Faficlst.'  a  'Red  belter.'  or  a  Hitler- 
ite,' and  becomes  the  object  of  a  systematic 
campaign  ot  character  assassination  This  Is 
easily  understood  because  the  basic  tactics  of 
the  Communist  Parly  are  deceit  and  trick- 
ery .  .  .  The  best  antidote  to  Communism 
Is  vigorous.  Intelligent,  old-fashioned  Amer- 
icanism with  eternal  vigilance  As  Amer- 
icans, our  most  effective  defense  is  a  work- 
able democracy  that  guarantees  and  preserves 
our  cherished  freedoms  Hrover  has  made 
clear  on  varlou.s  occasions  that  he  does  not 
consider  all  crlticusm  as  stemming  from  sus- 
pect sources 

Among  the  Committee  members  pre.sent 
that  March  26  was  Rep  Richard  M  Nixou  (R 
Calif  1947  19501  The  next  year  Nixon  played 
a  key  role  In  breaking  the  Hiss  case,  which 
ended  in  Hiss"  conviction  and  Imprisonment. 
The  friendly  relationship  formed  In  the  19408 
between  the  young  Representative  and 
Hoover  has  endured  ever  since  iFor  detatls 
on  Hi3S  case,  see  Congress  and  the  Nation 
Vol  I  p  1694  ) 

New  duties 

The  atomic  era  added  new  duties  to  the 
FBI  In  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946.  Con- 
gress specified  that  violations  ot  the  Act 
should  be  Investigated  by  the  FBI  and  pro- 
vided that  except  m  emergencies  the  Atomic 


Energv  Commission  should  not  employ  any- 
one until  the  Federal  Bureau  ot  Investiga- 
tion shall  ha\e  made  an  Investigation  and 
report  to  the  Commission  on  the  character, 
ii.s.s(Kiatlons,  and  loyalty  of  such  Individ- 
ual   . 

The  FBI  refers  today  to  the  theft  of  U  S. 
atomic  bomb  secrets  as  "the  crime  of  the 
century  "  Hoover  was  a  witness  at  a  Sen.ite 
Appropriations  Committee  hearing  Feb  H. 
I!».bO.  the  day  the  Brulsh  government  un- 
iiotince<l  the  arrest  of  Klaus  Fuchs.  one  of  Its 
tup  atomic  scientists  '  NilwUlistandlng  the 
stAtement.s  of  some  Indnuluals  In  this  coun- 
try that  we  are  a  Clestiipo  and  merely  tr>'1ng 
to  be  11  thought'  police.  Dr  Fuchs  would  not 
have  been  apprehrnded  but  for  the  Investi- 
gative work  of  the  FBI.  "  Hoover  said, 

Fuchs  pleaded  guilty  to  chiwges  In  connec- 
tion with  the  prtK.sing  of  atomic  secrets  to  the 
.Soviet  Union  The  a;tlon  d.ited  back  to  1943 
and  1944.  Subsequently  several  Americans 
were  arre.sied  and  convicted  In  the  case. 
iCnngrrsi   and    the   Nation    Vol     I.   277  ) 

The  Joint  Congressional  Committee  r.n 
.\toniic  EnerRV  said  iifterward  "It  Is  hardly 
;'n  exaggeration  to  s.iy  that  Fnichs  alone  has 
iiifltienced  the  safety  of  more  people  and  ac- 
complished greater  damage  than  any  other 
spy  not  1  Illy  In  the  history  of  the  United 
.s'a'es  but  In  the  history  of  nations  " 

Hrw-vver  told  a  House  Appropriations  Com- 
nl'tce  h'^r-.M^;  Feb  23  1968  "Soviet  policy 
.IS  to  world  espionage  has  remained  es.sen- 
ti;illy  unchanged  throughout  the  history  of 
the  Soviet  Union  Although  the  names  of  the 
Soviet  Intelligence  services  differ  today  from 
what  ilicy  were  20  years  ago  when  Joseph 
Stalin  was  Premier,  the  objective  of  world 
conquest  by  Communism  has  never  wavered 
The  change  over  the  years  has  been  not  a 
change  In  objective  but  a  steady  intensifica- 
tion of  the  effort  to  reach  that  objective,  the 
destruc'lon  of  a  capitalistic  country  ..." 
Hoover  touched  on  a  point  he  has  dis- 
cussed on  other  cKcasions  .  .  There  Is  a 
growing  apathetic  attitude  toward  Commu- 
nism, its  danger  to  this  country  and  also  to- 
ward the  activities  of  the  Soviet  Government 
This  is  not  a  question  of  supposition  but  it  is 
a  fact  We  know  the  pe<3ple  who  arc  threats  to 
our  country,  what  they  are  doing  In  this 
country  and  what  their  goals  arc  ' 

In  his  latest  of  several  books  on  Comimi- 
nism.  Hoover  said:  To  the  hard-core  Marx- 
ists in  America,  the  new  style'  program  Is  not 
designed  to  promote  legitimate  reforms  In  so- 
ciety Rather.  Party's  post-Stallnlst  formal 
Is  to  create  conditions  which,  sooner  or  later, 
will  bring  about  a  communist  transforni.i- 
tlon  In  our  capiu^Ust-democratlc  society 

"Communism  Is  a  totalitarian  philosophy 
which  embraces  all  phases  of  human  life: 
education,  art.  literature,  the  press,  etc  It  Is 
all-encompassliig 

In  the  United  States,  no  indication  is  ap- 
parent that  communism  has  changed  even 
In  the  slightest  from  lis  historic  Marxlst- 
Lenlnlst  core  of  a  materialist  atheistic  con- 
spiracy dedicated  to  overthrow^lng  the  Insti- 
tutions of  our  society  Communism  Is  not. 
as  some  claim,  becoming  more  democratic 
through  the  passage  of  time  " 

Hoover  has  come  out  as  strongly  against 
what  he  considers  threats  from  ultracon- 
servatlve  sources  as  against  ultrallberal 
sources  "  .  ,  There  Is  as  much  danger  In 
moving  too  far  to  the  'right'  as  there  Is  In 
swinging  too  far  to  the  left,""  he  said  In 
Newsweek  June  9.  1947.  "There  Is  little  choice 
between  Fascism  and  Communism.  Both  are 
touiltarlan.  antl-democratlc  and  god- 
less ..  .  '  In  that  article  he  said  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  which 
went  through  much  criticism  throughout  Its 
existence:  "As  this  committee  fulfills  Its  ob- 
ligation of  public  disclosure  of  facta  It  Is 
worthy  of  the  support  of  loyal,  patriotic 
Americans  "  In  The  American  Magazine,  Oc- 
tober 1954,  Hoover  wrote  in  an  article  en- 
titled      The     Communists    Are     After     Our 


Minds":  .  .  False  occusaUons  and  careless 
Instlnuatlons  can  do  more  to  destroy  our  way 
ot  life  than  to  preserve  It." 

When  he  appeared  on  May  14,  1964,  befor* 
the  Warren  Commission  Investigating  the  as- 
sassination of  President  John  P.  Kennedy. 
Hoover  was  asked  to  comment  on  a  published 
Item  alleging  that  the  late  President  was  a 
Communist  agent.  Hoover  replied: 

"I  think  the  extreme  right  is  Just  as  much 
a  danger  to  the  freedom  of  this  country  aa 
the  extreme  left.  There  are  groups,  organiza- 
tions, and  Individuals  on  the  extreme  right 
who  make  these  very  violent  statements,  al- 
legations that  General  Elsenhower  was  a 
Communist,  disparaging  references  to  the 
Chief  Justice  and  at  the  other  end  of  the 
spectrum  you  have  these  leftists  who  make 
wild  statements  charging  almost  anybody 
with  being  a  Fascist  or  belonging  to  some  of 
these  so-called  extreme  right  societies.  Now, 
I  have  felt,  and  I  have  said  publicly  in 
speeches,  that  they  are  Just  as  much  a  dan- 
ger, at  either  end  of  the  spectrum.  They 
don't  deal  with  tacU.  Anybody  who  will 
allege  that  General  Elsenhower  was  a  Com- 
munist   agent,    has    something    wrong    with 

him.-  ^     . 

Positive  Approach.  While  he^has  not  hesi- 
tated to  speak  In  the  strongest  terms  about 
those  he  considers  beyond  the  pale  at  both 
ends  of  the  poUiical  spectrum.  Hoover  has 
consistently  and  repeatedly  emphasized  an 
affirmative  stance  as  Americans'  proper  de- 
fense against  inroads  by  the  Communists. 
On  such  occasions  his  convictions  as  a  33rd- 
degree  Mason  have  come  into  evidence.  Typi- 
cal of  Hoover's  advice  on  these  lines  was  that 
which  he  gave  Nov.  13,  1954,  upon  receiving 
the  Cardinal  Gibbons  award  from  Catholic 
University  alumni  In  Washington.  D.C.: 

"Real  security  In  the  final  analysis  rests 
within  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  our  peo- 
ple It  must  be  directed  toward  the  common 
goal:  the  general  welfare  of  all  people.  Real 
security  must  start  in  the  home  where  par- 
ents teach  the  fundamental  lessons  of  com- 
mon decency — the  virtues  of  thrift,  temper- 
ance, tolerance,  the  dignity  ot  hard  work, 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others  and,  above 
all,  the  fundamental  ot  all  lite:  God  has 
created,  God  rules  and  God  can  destroy.  .  .  . 
"What  we  need  most  in  this  country  are 
the  things  unseen — spiritual  development, 
moral  power  and  character.  There  can  be  no 
real  or  complete  education  without  the  in- 
culcation of  moral  principles." 

Ten  years  later  he  wrote  In  the  Harvard 
Business  Review.  January-February  1964: 
"Our  approach  toward  communism  must 
not  be  negative  or  defeatist.  We  are  against 
communism,  but  that  is  not  enough.  We 
must  stand  tor  something — the  moral  and 
spiritual  forces  which  make  for  decency, 
honesty  and  understanding.  These  ideals  are 
what  give  strength  to  America." 

Hoover  has  received  cooperation  from 
some  national  organizations  In  his  efforts  to 
circulate  Information  concerning  the  goals, 
techniques  and  doctrlnea  of  the  Commu- 
nist movement  in  this  country.  Among  the 
foremost  organizations  is  the  American  Le- 
gion. Cartha  D.  DeLoach,  an  assistant  to  the 
director  who  la  anaong  tboee  mentioned 
prominently  as  a  possible  successor  'to 
Hoover,  was  national  vice  commander  of  the 
Legion  in  1059  and  since  then  has  been 
chairman  of  Its  national  public  relations 
commission. 

Hoover  concluded  a  chapter  of  his  ovn 
Masfer«  o/  i>ecett  by  quoting  from  Don 
Whitehead's  The  FBI  Story.  Hoover  aald 
Whitehead  spoke  "most  accurately"  In 
saying: 

"The  top  command  of  the  FBI  hare  no 
illusions  that  communism  can  be  destroyed 
in  the  United  States  by  the  Investigation, 
prosecution  and  conviction  of  Ccnununlst 
Party  leaders.  . . . 

"The  FBI  knows  that  the  bigger  Job  lies 
•with     the    free     world's    Intellectuals — the 


pblloeopbers.  the  thinkers  wherever  they 
may  be,  the  professois  and  scientists  »nd 
scholars  and  students.  These  people  who 
think,  the  inteUectuals  If  you  please,  are 
the  ones  who  can  and  must  convince  men 
that  communism  is  evil.  The  world's  Intel- 
lectuals themselves  must  see  that  commu- 
nism is  the  deadliest  enemy  that  intellectu- 
altsm  and  liberalism  ever  bad.  They  must 
be  as  willing  to  dedicate  themselves  to  this 
cause  as  the  Communists  have  been  to  dedi- 
cate themselves  to  their  cause." 

THE    FBI   TODAY 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has 
grown  from  its  unimpressive  beginnings  into 
what  many  persons  call  history's  greatest 
investigative  agency.  Of  more  than  17,000 
authorized  employees  for  1970,  some  7,000 
are  special  agents.  The  rest  are  mostly  cleri- 
cal staff.  Though  this  Is  far  larger  than  when 
Hoover  took  over  In  1924.  the  agent  force 
is  smaller  than  some  city  police  forces. 

Many  new  responsibilities  have  been 
added  to  the  agency  over  the  years,  making 
growth  Inevitable.  Criticized  by  some  per- 
sons on  grounds  of  "emplre-bulldlng," 
Hoover  told  a  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee hearing  Jan.  24,  1964,  concerning  a 
proposal  to  move  narcotics  Jurisdiction  to 
the  Justice  Department,  that  the  FBI  could 
handle  the  additional  work  technically.  He 
added,  however; 

"But  I  am  against,  and  have  been  tor  many 
years,  the  growth  of  the  FBI  I  think  we  are 
entirely  too  big  today,  bigger  than  we  should 
be.  I  would  have  liked  to  see  the  FBI  remain 
small;  but  that  has  been  impossible  because 
Congress  has  yearly  enacted  legislation  ex- 
panding the  Investigative  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Bureau." 

Over  the  years.  Hoover  has  insisted  on 
keeping  the  FBI — both  as  an  institution  and 
through  its  individual  personnel — above  sus- 
picion and  free  from  outside  Influences.  He 
win  not  tolerate,  either  from  his  employees 
or  from  the  institution  Itself,  deviation  from 
the  standards  laid  down.  This  has  meant  a 
steady  effort  against  varied  pressures.  It  has 
also  produced  criticism. 

"In  the  FBI  our  objective  In  any  investiga- 
tion is  to  secure  the  facts  which  will  estab- 
lish the  truth  or  falsity  of  a  complaint  or  al- 
legation." Hoover  wrote  In  Jf «ters  of  Deceit. 
"We  do  not  evaluate  nor  do  we  maike  recom- 
mendations for  a  course  of  action  as  to 
whether  a  man  should  be  prosecuted,  hired, 
or  removed  from  a  Job.  The  FBI  is  strictly  a 
fact-gathering  agency,  responsible,  in  turn, 
to  the  Attorney  General,  the  President,  the 
Congress,  and.  In  the  last  analysis,  to  the 
American  people.  The  Investigative  and  ad- 
judicatory processes  simply  do  not  belong  In 
the  same  organization." 

Men  of  the  FBI 
The  future  of  the  FBI  rests  with  the  men 
who  carry  out  Its  tasks.  Hoover  has  Insisted 
on  rigid  discipline.  The  absence  of  scand&l 
that  has  characterized  the  agency  is  a  meas- 
ure of  his  success  In  Imbuing  his  force  with 
the  spirit  symbolized  on  the  FBI's  blue  and 
gold  seal  In  the  words  "Fidelity,  Bravery. 
Integrity." 

In  addition  to  careful  screening  of  recruits 
from  applicants  required  to  meet  high  edu- 
cational and  character  standards,  the  new 
agents  are  put  through  14  weeks  of  training. 
"As  regards  appearance.  Mr.  Congressman.  I 
certainly  'would  not  want  to  have  any  of  the 
beatniks  with  long  sideburns  and  beards  as 
employees  in  the  Bureau,"  Hoover  told  a 
House  subcommittee  Feb.  10,  1966.  Agents 
must  deal  with  all  kinds  of  people,  he  said. 
They  have  to  sell  themselves  to  them  to  get 
their  oonfidmice  to  obtain  the  Information 
that  they  need." 

Hoover  said  that  the  FBI  cooperated  with 
the  tderUon  show  "The  FBI,"  and  he  took 
note  of  the  public  image  portrayed  by  Efrem 
ZimtMUlst  Jr.,  the  Inspector.  "I  want  our 
speclAl  agento  to  Uve  up  to  that  image," 
Hoover  said. 


Six  years  earlier,  the  FBI  director  had  told 
the  sitiboommlttee:  "Youth  must  have  Its 
hero.  They  should  have  a  decent  hero,  like 
a  famous  athletic  star  or  public  figure,  in- 
stead ot  having  some  hoodlum  like  a  Jesse 
James  or  someone  of  that  type." 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  reported  in  1967 
that  the  advertising  agency  for  the  TV  shows 
sponsor  was  J.  Walter  Thompson.  The  agency 
has  provided  several  of  President  Nixon's  top 
aides. 

"Our  investigative  staff  represents  a  cross 
section  of  the  entire  country."  Hoover  said 
in  1959.  "Those  now  In  the  service  have  at- 
tended over  800  colleges  and  universities 
They  come  from  all  walks  ot  life.  They  have 
made  a  living,  or  acquired  some  degree  of 
proficiency,  in  181  businesses  and  professions, 
55  trades  or  crafts,  and  34  separate  fields  ot 
scientific  endeavor. " 

T*enty-three  FBI  agents  have  been  killed 
In  line  of  duty.  Since  the  list  of  the  top  10 
most  wanted  criminals  began  in  1950,  284 
persons  on  it  have  been  captured.  Through 
the  years,  the  FBI  has  marked  up  a  high 
percentage  of  convictions  In  cases  based  on 
Its  Investigations,  a  fact  that  spokesmen  cite 
as  indicating  thorough  and  careful  work.  In 
fiscal  1968,  convictions  were  obtained  against 
97.3  percent  of  the  persons  brought  to  trial 
during  the  year.  Ot  the  13,059  convictions 
that  year,  i  1.190  (85.7  percent  i  were  on 
guilty  pleas;  the  rest  followed  trials  before 
Judge  or  Jury.  These  percentages  were  typical 
of  other  years. 

Hoover  asks  no  more  of  his  men  than  he 
does  ot  himself.  His  dedication  to  his  Job  Is 
legendary.  A  bachelor,  he  was  once  described 
by  an  assistant  director  as  "married  to  his 
Job,"  with  his  employees  to  some  extent  tak- 
ing the  place  of  family.  As  often  as  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  Hoover  recognizes  employ- 
ment anniversaries  of  10  or  20  years  or  longer 
by  greeting  agents  or  clerks  in  his  olBce 
together  with  their  families,  posing  for  pic- 
tures with  them  and  presenting  them  with  a 
service  key. 

"Mr.  Hoover  is  a  very  warm  individual  In 
spite  of  the  impressions  you  may  get  from 
the  printed  page, "  said  Louis  B.  Nichols, 
former  assistant  to  the  director.  Hoover  Is 
godfather  ot  Nichols'  son,  John  Edgar,  born 
m  1939.  "He  has  a  great  concern  tor  people." 
Nichols  said  of  Hoover.  "He  does  a  lot  of 
things  for  people  that  nobody  hears  about, 
because  that  Is  part  ot  his  markup,  the  way 
he  Is."  If  someone  in  the  Bureau  gets  sick. 
Hoover  takes  steps  to  see  he  Is  taken  care  ot. 
both  Nichols  and  others  say.  "If  he  thinks 
somebody  Is  suffering  from  overwork,  he'll 
order  them  to  take  a  vacation."  Nichols 
added. 

Hoover  Joshed  .for  their  paunchiness  an 
audience  of  1,700  at  the  1967  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Society  ot  Former  Special  Agents 
of  the  FBI.  "While  I  recognize  many  of  the 
faces.  I  don't  recognize  the  size  of  the  bodies." 
he  was  quoted  aa  saying. 

About  62  percent  of  the  special  agent  staff 
on  the  rolls  April  1,  1969.  had  been  with  the 
FBI  for  10  years  or  longer.  Of  15,811  em- 
ployees at  the  time.  6,293.  or  40  percent,  had 
10  years  of  service  or  more. 

Some  who  depart  move  into  top  positions. 
Nichols  became  a  senior  executive  ot  Schenley 
Indiistriee  Inc..  after  retiring  from  the  FBI; 
he  served  as  one  of  six  senior  ad'vlsers  to 
President  NUon  In  his  1968  campaign.  Rep. 
William  T.  CahlU  (R  NJ.).  an  FBI  agent  In 
1937-38.  was  elected  Governor  of  New  Jersey 
Nov.  4.  (See  boxp.  «.) 

Murphy  of  CalUomla  told  the  Senate  in 
1968  that  one  thing  that  is  overlooked  "Is 
the  nimiber  of  times  that  this  great  man.  Mr. 
Hoover,  has  been  offered  opportunities  to 
leave  his  position  and  go  into  industry,  to 
make  his  fortune,  to  fUl  his  bank  accoimt 
with  gold,  if  you  will." 

FBI  National  Academf 
The  academy  at  Quantlco  Marine  Base  in 
Virginia  Is  being  greatly  enlarged.  Congress 
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in  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
SUeets  Act  of  1968  authoriBed  exponalon  of 
capivcitv  from  200  ffT»<l"»t*»  »  ^'^  ^°  ^  °*^ 
a  year  plus  short  course*  for  up  to  1  000  other 
police  officers  Since  Its  founding  in  1935  the 
academy  had  graduated  5  435  persons  through 
1968  including  161  frcm  38  foreign  countries 
Hoover  told  Congress  that  of  the  academy 
graduates  who  were  active  in  law  enforce- 
ment in  1969  nearly  28  percent  were  execu- 
tive heads  of  ihelr  agencie.s  Tlie  FBI  Na- 
tional Academy  has  been  a  vital  and  dynamic 
force  in  the  law  enforcement  prufesMon  and 
today  stands  as  Uie  West  Point  cf  law  en- 
forcement  training     he  said 

Identificat'.vn  Bweau 
From  the  original  800  000  fingerprint  cards 
the  Bureaus  files  have  kept  pee  vnth  pupu- 
lailon  and  crime  growth  As  of  Jan  1.  1969, 
the  files  cuntaiiied  190  514,7J0  seU  ct  fingcr- 
prints.  repreoeiuuig  an  estimated  82  833  574 
individuals  Of  these  Hoover  said.  17  777  2G8 
persons  were  m  the  police  flies  and  65,056.306 
persons  were  In  civU  categories  By  Dec  10. 
1969  the  files  h..d  grown  to  194  788  120  finger- 
print cards 

FBI  Laboratory 

Scientific  examinations  by  the  FBI  I.abor.i- 
lory  climbed  m  number  every  year  frcm  1950 
reaching  a  re«ord  342.690  in  iLscal  1968  Serv- 
ice LS  provided  free  of  charge  to  »tate  and 
local  law  enforcement  agei.cies  and  oih.er 
US  Oovernment  agencies 
Sational  Cirne   Information  Center    i.VC/Ci 

The  newest  weapon  developed  by  the  FBI 
for  use  against  criminals  Is  a  computer  net- 
work Hoover  presented  Information  to  legis- 
lators in  April  1969  that  described  the  system 
as  follows 

•  One  of  the  most  important  deveUpmen's 
In  the  history  of  law  enforcement  the  NCIC 
provides  a  computerized  index  of  information 
concerning  crimes  and  criminals  of  nation- 
wide interest  Vital  information  c*n  be 
obtained  from  the  naMonal  index  in  a  ma-ter 
of  seconds  and  made  available  to  the  police 
officer  on  the  street  " 

The  system  has  termma'.';  serving  law  agen- 
cies in  nearly  all  states  and  at  the  R.-iyal 
Canadian    Mounted    Police    headquarters    at 

Ottawa 

The  system  contained  913  469  records  by 
April  1  1969  The  FBI  said  It  handles  more 
than  33  OOO  messages  a  day.  answering  In- 
quiries in  an  average  of  lees  than  10  seconds 

each 

FBI  Butlding 

A  new  FBI  building  Is  under  construction 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  near  the  Justice 
Department  In  Washington  When  It  Is  com- 
pleted. Hoover  said  FBI  functions  now  car- 
ried on  in  eight  different  buildings  will  be- 
come centralized 


OUTLOOK 

Hoover  told  a  Senate  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee March  37.  1853.  In  discussing  the 
FBlB  expanding  fingerprint  flies 

•Whenever  a  person  dies  or  reaches  the  age 
ot  78.  we  remove  the  print  from  our  active 
records  because  by  that  lime  he  U  no  longer 
considered  active  in  the  criminal  fleld  " 

Pressed  to  amplify,  he  explained  that  the 
prints  were  not  destroyed  but  were  placed  In 
a  separate  flle  By  the  time  an  individual 
who  baa  been  in  crunlnal  acuvity  becomes  75 
years  of  a«e  his  acUvltles  are  pretty  well  cir- 
cumscribed." Hoover  said 

Now  reaching  that  age  himself.  Hoover  has 
drawn  criticism  for  staying  In  office  When 
President-elect  NUon  announced  In  Decem- 
ber 1968  that  Hoover  would  stay  on,  The  Nev 
York  T\mes  said  editorially 

Uke  time  and  the  river,  J  Edgar  Hoover 
is  apparently  destined  to  go  on  forever  "  The 
newspaper  added.  "Mr  Hoover  has  outlived 
hl3  usefulneaa.  and  often  exceeded  his  au- 
thority." He  had  acted,  the  editorial  aald. 
u    a  lAW  unto  himself." 


Many  other  Americans  differ  with  those 
views  and  concur  with  the  House  resolution 
that  expressed  the  hope  in  1964  that  he  would 
continue  as  director  for  many  years  to 
come  •  Rep  John  J  Rooney  iD  N  Y  ) ,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
welcomed  Hoover  to  a  1966  hearing  as  "the 
disungulshed  and  indestructible  director'  of 
the  FBI  He  told  Hoijver  two  years  earlier  that 
■  we  are  indeed  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
you  as  one  of  the  greatest  administrators  in 
government  Both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
h.ive  consistently  given  the  FBI  the  lunJs  it 
has  asked  for 

Rep  Prince  H  Preston  Jr  iD  Ga  1947- 
1961)  concluded  a  complimentary  exchange 
vkitli  Hoover  at  an  Appropriations  Committee 
hearing  Feb  8.  1960.  bv  saying  I  think  that 
m  the  Congress  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation probably  Is  held  In  the  highest 
regard  bv  the  largest  number  or  Members  of 
any  agency  in  Govenmienl  '  Expressing 
agreement  were  Representatives  Robert  L 
F  Slices  .D  Fla  i.  Frank  T  Bow  iR  Ohio) 
and  Glenard  P   Upscomb  iR  Calif  i 

In  the  1968  Presidential  campaign,  Demo- 
cra'ic  primary  candidate  Eugene  J  McCarthy 
called  for  H'H)ver  s  retirement  McCarthy  said 
that  he  felt  the  FBI.  along  with  the  Selective 
Service,  was  among  instltuuons  that  had 
gone  beyond  political  control  and  that  he  be- 
lieved Hoover  had  Independent  authority" 
McCarthy  s.ild  Hoover  had  been  In  office  so 
long  that  he  tended  to  regard  the  FBI  as  a 
kind  of  ftef  ■ 

One  of  Hoovers  relatively  few  open  critics. 
Fred  J  Cook,  wrote  In  T>xe  FBI  Nobody 
Knou-3  1 1964)  The  greatest  sin  of  Hoover 
and  the  FBI  Is  that,  by  a  monumental  prop- 
aganda effort  they  have  made  themselves 
sacrosanct  Once  a  man,  an  institution.  Is 
enshrined  on  a  pedestal  above  the  law.  im- 
pervious to  criticism,  denuicracy  loses  the 
fine  edge  of  Its  freedom  and  takes  a  long 
stride  toward  authoritarianism  '  Cook 
challenged  the  FBI  s  performance  In  the 
Hiss  case,  and  atomic  thefts  case,  the  1960 
San  Francisco  rloung  during  a  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  activities  hearing, 
and  m  the  field  of  civil  eights.  In  which  Cook 
contended  that  the  vaunted  F^I  has  been 
a  complete  and  abject  failure 

In  1965  President  Johnson  said  on  na- 
tional television,  in  announcing  the  arrests 
of  four  Ku  Klux  Klan  members  In  Alabama 
in  the  slaying  of  Mrs  Viola  Lluzzo  March 
25.  1966  I  cannot  express  myself  too 
strongly  in  praising  Mr  Hoover  and  the  men 
of  the  F^I  for  their  excellent  work  In  han- 
dling this  investigation  It  Is  In  keeping  with 
the  dedicated  approach  that  this  tireless 
organization  has  shown  throughout  the 
turbulent  era  of  civil  rlghte  controversies  " 
Books  and  counter-books  have  been  pub- 
llshe<l  on  these  and  other  Issues,  examining 
criticisms  In  detail  and  presenting  the  re- 
buttals Both  Whitehead  and  the  Overstreeu 
went  into  many  of  the  charge*  that  have 
been  leveled  against  the  Bureau  over  the 
years  and  presented  their  findings 

■A  person  who  trlea  to  decide  between 
Hoovers  warnings  of  what  could  make  the 
PBI  Into  a  police-state  instrument  and  his 
crltlcj'  charges  that  It  w  such  an  instru- 
ment ends  up  deaUng  with  relative  degrees 
of  convincingness,  not  with  absolute  proofs." 
the  Overstreets  wrote 

Whitehead  said  that  "there  Is  one  condi- 
tion under  which  the  FBI  could  become  a 
Gestapo  •  This  could  happen  If  the  tradi- 
tional checks  and  restraints  were  corrupted 
or  eUmlnated  by  a  dictatorial  government, 
and  the  FBI  waa  then  used  as  a  political 
tool  ■  Hoover  himself  said  in  the  foreword: 
The  FBI  should  never  be  permitted  to  be- 
come an  Independent  agency,  operating  with- 
out the  checks  and  controls  under  which  it 
now  operates  " 

The   Over»tre««s   listed  among  a^feguards 
built  into  tbe  FBI  by  Hoover  and  his  asso- 


ciates a  standard  of  professional  conduct, 
the  chain-of-command  structure  and  the 
Miibilizmg  presence  of  a  force  of  dedicated 
agents  with  10  years  or  more  of  service  The 
Overstreets  too.  had  a  warning 

"During  Hoover's  director-hlp.  we  have 
all  been  oddly  protected  by  the  rhinoceros" 
skin  which  he  says  he  has  had  to  develop. 
The  post-Hoover  Bureau  could  promptly  be- 
come a  menance  if  lis  Director  were  to  Ut 
aiii/  pressure  group  influence  his  decisions. 
It  would  become  intolerable  If  he  were  either 
Ui  ally  himself  with  any  one  cause  or  to  let 
the  Bureau  be  turned  into  a  prize  to  be  c.  ii- 
tended  for  by  advocates  of  rival  can  es  " 

Hoover  told  a  House  group  In  1964  "  I  rc.il- 
Ize  the  brickbats  come,  but  I  Judge  foe 
source  from  which  they  come  Many  times 
criticisms  come  from  sources  and  Individuals 
who.  had  they  not  criticized  us.  would  have 
caused  me  great  concern  " 

In  Mr  Nixon.  Hoover  has  a  President  with 
whom  he  has  enjoyed  a  long  and  comfort. - 
ble  relationship  The  Pre  Ident  dined  at 
Hoovers  house  In  1969  Ralph  de  Toledano. 
m  a  1960  biography.  Nixon,  said  Mr  Nixon 
was  once  interested  In  Joining  the  FBI  Mr. 
Nixon  took  and  p.issed  the  FBI  exanilnallon. 
the  author  said,  but  decided  against  Joining 
If  accepted  Toledano  added  "Hoover  never- 
theless likes  to  consider  Nixon  "one  i>f  my 
boys.'  a  designation.  Nixon  says,  "which  I  am 
very  proud  to  bear  '  ' 

The  FBI  directors  relations  with  Attorney 
General  John  N  Mitchell,  who  has  spoken 
out  for  a  stronger  law  enforcement  approach. 
are  said  to  l>e  far  more  congenial  than  with 
some  earlier  Attorneys  General,  Including 
Mitchell  s   predecessor.  Ramsey  Clark 

Hoover  wrote  In  1956  that  he  had  set  the 
policy  In  1924  of  making  promotions  from 
within  the  Bureau.  "Every  person  serving 
today  in  an  executive  or  supervisory  c.ipaclty 
in  the  fleld  or  In  Washington  has  come  up 
the  line  from  the  staff;  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  It  will  always  be  so."  Hoover  wrote  in 
Whiteheads  book,  which  he  praised  for  its 
"accurate  portrayal'  of  the  FBI  s  record 

Nichols,  long  a  top  assistant  to  Hoover,  left 
the  Bureau  In  1957  to  enter  private  Industry. 
He  said  In  a  1969  Interview  that  he  thinks 
any  successor  to  Hoover  should  come  from 
within  the  FBI  ranks  He  expressed  the  hope 
that  It  would  be  a  long  time  before  such  a 
move  became  necessary  Nichols,  himself  fig- 
uring m  speculation  on  potential  successor.^, 
rules  himself  out  He  said  a  1968  legislative 
proposal  by  Rep  H  Allen  Smith  (R  Calif  I , 
a  former  FBI  agent,  providing  that  a  future 
FBI  director  should  have  spent  seven  of  the 
past  10  years  In  the  FBI.  had  considerable 
merit.  The  bill  was  not  acted  on. 

Hoover  has  said  there  are  a  number  of 
officials  In  the  FBI  who  could  Uke  over  his 
Job  successfully  and  that  he  hopes  the  next 
director  will  be  selected  from  within 

Nichols  said  "The  Bureau  has  come  of 
age"  and  is  the  kind  of  organization  In 
which  "you  wouldn't  think  of  going  outside  " 
for  top  personnel  The  FBI  Is  extremely  com- 
plicated, he  added,  "and  for  a  perfect 
stranger  to  come  in.  it  would  be  difficult," 


MK     FBI 

Americans  for  two  generations  have  spoken 
of  J  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  In  a  single  breath  and  re- 
garded them  as  a  single  entity.  To  friends 
and  foes  alike.  Hoover  has  been  "Mr.  FBI" 

That  long  Identification  must  Inevitably 
undergo  a  change  sooner  or  later.  Already 
retained  indefinitely  by  two  Presidents  be- 
yond the  mandatory  Oovernment  retirement 
age  of  70.  Hoover  will  be  75  on  Jan.  1. 

Reporu  of  his  Imminent  retirement  have 
circulated  for  more  than  a  decade,  becoming 
more  persistent  with  time.  They  have  al- 
ways failed  to  materialize.  tx>  the  pleasure  of 
his  Innumerable  supporters  and  the  Irrita- 
tion of  his  critics 

Hoover  now  says  that  he  has  no  Intention 
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of  retiring  so  long  as  his  health  continues 
to  be  excellent  and  that  he  has  no  ambition 
other  than  to  continue  serving  In  his  present 
capacity 

Today,  as  a  result  of  the  1968  Presidential 
r''T  loii.  operating  conditions  for  the  veteran 
TBI  director  are  the  most  compatible  in 
V  ears— a  factor  that  could  encourage  him  to 
oi.inue  in  his  post.  At  the  same  time,  he 
has  the  knowledge  that  when  the  time 
comes  for  a  successor  to  be  named,  the  ap- 
point menl  will  be  made  by  the  President 
himself  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  Until  Congress  enacted  that  provi- 
sion in  1968.  the  next  FBI  director  would 
have  been  appointed  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral without  Senate  confirmation. 

FBI    RESPONSIBILrrlES 

"The  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  has  charge  of  investigating  all 
violations  of  Federal  laws  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  which  have  been  assigned  by 
legislative  enactment  or  otherwise  to  some 
other  Federal  agencv  The  FBI  has  Jurisdic- 
tion over  some  180  Investigative  matters. 
Among  the  more  Important  of  these  are 
espionage,  sabotage,  treason,  and  other  sub- 
versive activities;  kidnaping:  extortion; 
bank  robbery,  burglary,  and  larceny;  crimes 
on  Oovernment  or  Indian  reservations; 
thefts  of  Oovernment  property;  the  Fugi- 
tive Felon  Act;  Interstate  transportation  of 
stolen  motor  vehicles,  aircraft,  cattle,  or  prop- 
erty interstate  transmission  or  transporta- 
tion of  wagering  information,  gambling  de- 
vices or  paraphernalia:  interstate  travel  in 
aid  of  racketeering:  fraud  against  the  Oov- 
ernment; election  law  violations;  civil  righU 
matters;  and  assaulting  or  killing  the  Presi- 
dent or  a  Federal  officer. 

"Counterfeiting,  postal,  customs,  and  in- 
ternal revenue  violations  and  Illegal  traffic 
in  narcotic  drugs  are  crimes  handled  by  other 
Federal  agencies  '" 

{Vnited  States  Coiemment  Orgam-atton 
Manual,  1969-70) 

FBI    AGENT    QC^LIFICATIONS 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  Introduced  a 
memo  at  a  House  Appropriations  hearing 
April  17,  1969,  which  he  said  set  forth  "quali- 
fications a  special  agent  applicant  must  have 
In  order  to  receive  an  appointment.  "  The 
memo  said : 

"Applicants  for  the  position  of  special 
agent  with  the  FBI  must  be  male  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  must  have  reached  their 
23rd  but  not  their  41st  birthday  on  the  date 
the  application  is  filed:  be  willing  to  serve 
where  needed;  must  be  graduates  of  State- 
accredited  resident  law  schools  or  graduates 
of  a  resident  4-year  college  with  a  major  in 
accounting  and  at  least  3  years  of  practical 
accounting  and  or  auditing  experience.  In 
addition,  the  Bureau  is  presently  considering 
for  the  special  agent  position  appUcanta 
possessing  a  4-year  resident  college  degree 
with  a  major  in  a  physical  science,  fluency  in 
a  language  for  which  the  Bureau  has  a  need, 
or  3  years  of  substantial  business  or  pro- 
fessional experience. 

"Applicants  must  be  In  excellent  physical 
condition  and  must  have  no  defects  which 
would  Interfere  with  their  use  of  firearms  or 
with  their  participation  In  raids,  dangerous 
assignments,  or  defensive  tactics.  Success- 
ful applicants  are  thoroughly  Investigated 
prior  to  appointments." 

ROGERS"    STATEMENT 

William  p.  Rogers.  President  Nixon"8  Sec- 
retary of  State,  was  Attorney  General  under 
President  Elsenhower  Testifying  before  a 
House  Appropriations  Subcontunlttee  Feb.  3, 
1960.  Attorney  General  Rogers  said  in  re- 
sponse to  a  question : 

"...  I  am  obviously  concerned  about  In- 
ternal security  but  I  think  that  the  FBI  has 
done  such  an  excellent  Job  over  the  years  in 
•  their  intelligence  activities  that  I  do  not 
know  of  any  way  to  improve  It.  frankly.  .  .  . 
I  do  not  know  how  you  could  improve  the 
operations  of  the  FBI  in  Internal  security." 


don't  bhoot,  G-men 
Less  than  19  months  after  the  Lindbergh 
kidnaping  vaulted  the  FBI  from  obscurity 
toward  national  prominence,  a  tense  inci- 
dence stamped  its  agents  with  the  nickname 
"O-men."  Clubs  of  "Junior  G-men"  sprang 
up  across  the  land  in  the  gangster-ridden 
1930s,  encouraged  by  cereal  box-top  promo- 
tions; some  of  their  alumni  grew  up  to  Join 
the  FBI. 

The  label  caught  the  nations  fancy  and 
did  much  to  build  the  public  image  ot  the 
FBI  and  its  c&lef  as  one  big-name  mobster 
after  another  fell  before  the  blazing  guns  of 
the  G-men  In  the  months  that  foUov^ed. 
J.  Edgard  Hoover  related  the  origin  of  the 
term  in  the  Tennessee  Laic  Review  of  June 
1946: 

"In  the  early  morning  hours  of  Seplem- 
ter  26.  1933,  a  small  group  of  men  surrounded 
a  house  in  Memphis,  Tennessee.  In  the  house 
was  George  'MaclUne-Gun"  Kelly,  late  of 
Leavenworth  Penitentiary.  He  was  wanted 
by  the  FBI  for  kidnaping.  For  two  months 
FBI  agents  had  traUed  the  gangster  and  his 
wife,  Kathryn  Kelly.  Quickly  the  men  of  the 
FBI,  accompanied  by  local  law  enforcement 
officers,  closed  In  around  the  house,  and  en- 
tered. 

••  "We  are  Federal  officers.  .  .  .  Come  out 
with  your  hands  up.  .  .  .' 

"  'Machine-Gun'  Kelly  stood  cov^ering  In  a 
corner.  His  heavy  face  twitched  as  he  gazed 
at  the  men  before  Mm.  Reaching  trembling 
hands  up  toward  the  ceiUng  he  whimpered, 
'Don't  shoot,  G-men;  don't  shoot !" 

"That  was  the  b«^innlng  of  a  new  name 
for  FBI  agents.  By  the  time  Kelly  had  been 
convicted  and  had  received  his  sentence  of 
life  Imprisonment,  the  new  nickname,  an 
abbreviation  of  •Government  Men.'  had  taken 
hold  throughout  the  underworld.  Along  the 
grapevine  of  the  powerful  empire  of  crime 
passed  whispered  words  of  warning  about  the 
•G-Men'." 

HOUSE    RESOLtrrlON    ON     HOOVER 

The  House  of  Representatives  by  unani- 
mous voice  vote  on  May  7.  1964.  adopted  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  706)  honoring  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  on  completion  of  40  years  as  FBI  di- 
rector. It  was  submitted  by  Rep.  Edwin  D. 
Willis  (D  La.  1949-1969)  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities.  It 
said: 

"Whereas  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  In  his  position 
as  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation since  May  10,  1924,  has  compUed  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  records  of  service 
to  Ood  and  country  In  our  Nation's  history; 
and 

"Whereas,  throughout  his  tenure  in  office. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  consistently  displayed 
strong  moral  determination  and  great  per- 
sonal foresight  in  recogrUzing  the  threat 
and  meeting  the  chaUenge  of  deadly  enemies 
of  American  freedom.  Including  the  Soviet- 
trained  and  Soviet-directed  leadership  of  the 
Communist  Party.  U.S.A.;  and 

"Whereas,  under  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  brilliant 
administration,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation has  waged  a  fearless  and  unrelenting 
battle  against  America's  criminal  and  sub- 
versive underworld  while,  at  the  same  time, 
fully  observing  and  protecting  the  rights  and 
privileges  guaranteed  Inhabitants  of  our 
country  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States;  and 

"Whereas  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  his  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  associates  have 
brought  new  standards  of  efficiency,  in- 
tegrity, and  impartiality  to  the  law  enforce- 
ment profession  and  have  truly  earned  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  all  right-think- 
ing citizens:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

•'Reiolved,  That  on  this  fortieth  anniver- 
sary of  his  appointment  as  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  House 
of  Representatives  offers  its  congratulations 
and  Its  gratitude  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover  for  his 
years  of  devoted  service  and  expresses  the 
hope  that  he  will  continue  In  his  present 
office  for  many  years  to  come." 


CROSS-SECTION   Of   HOOVER'S   WRITTEN. 
SPOKEN  OPINIONS 

For  half  of  the  20th  century.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  has  held  a  vantage  point  at  the  center 
of  the  U.S.  Government  unequaled  by  any 
other  Individual  in  American  history.  From 
this  perspective  he  has  spoken  out  many 
times  in  speeches,  articles,  books,  appear- 
ances before  Congressional  committees  and 
in  public  statements.  For  years  he  has 
granted  few  interviews  and  held  almott  no 
press  conferences  Some  of  his  CDmnient^. 
Revolution 
".  .  .  the  tr'oly  revolutionary  lorce  of  his- 
tory IS  not  material  power  but  the  spirit  of 
religion.  Tiie  world  today  needs  a  uue  revo- 
lution of  the  fruitful  spirit,  not  the  futile 
sword.  Hypocrisy,  dishonesty,  hatred,  all 
these  must  be  destroyed  and  man  must  rule 
bv  love,  charity,  and  mercy."  {Masters  of 
Deceit.  1958) 

Juieni'.e  delinquencij 
"...  If  a  child  can  be  reached  by  the 
adults  around  him  and  fortified  with  the 
fundamental  values  of  good  citizenship,  he 
will  come  through  successfully  in  spite  of 
adverse  conditions  that  may  surround  him." 
(The  Rotarian,  April  1945) 

"The  present  youth  problem  does  not  in- 
volve child  pranksters  and  mischiefmakers. 
We  can  no  longer  afford  to  let  'tender  age" 
make  plunder  into  a  trifling  prank,  reduce 
mayhem  to  a  mischievous  act.  and  pass  off 
murder  as  a  boyish  misdemeanor  or  the  act 
of  an  emotionahy  disturbed  youth"  [House 
Appropriations  Committee  hearing  Feb.  5, 
1959) 

Freedom 
Hoover  referred  to  "the  disintegrating 
effect  of  self-indulgence,  neglect  of  duty,  and 
public  lethargy  in  a  nation  of  free  men."'  He 
said  these  Influences  form  "a  common  de- 
nominator" with  enemies  of  the  Republic. 

"Who  are  these  enemies  of  our  Republic? 
They  are  the  crime  syndicates,  the  narcotics 
peddlers,  the  lal>or  racketeers,  the  unscrupu- 
lous businessmen,  the  corrupt  poliUcians, 
and  all  others  who  blatantly  defy  the  Uws  of 
the  land. 

"They  are  the  hatemongers  and  the  false 
liberals  who  would  subvert  our  Constitution 
and  undermine  our  democratic  processes  in 
furtherance  of  their  selfish  ends. 

"They  are  the  Communists  and  other  sub- 
versive elements  who  wave  false  banners  of 
legitimacy  and  patriotism  whUe  relentlessly 
plotting  to  destroy  our  heritage  of  freedom." 
{To  Catholic  Youth  Organization.  New  York 
City.  Nov.  16.  1963 \ 

Hatemongers 
"Nowhere  in  recent  months  have  our  peo- 
ple faced  a  more  explosive  condition  of 
shame  and  violence  than  among  the  hate- 
mongers. the  moral  degenerates,  the  lunatic 
fringe  and  the  other  irrational  fanatics  who 
preach  a  doctrine  of  hostility  toward  their 
fellow  man.  This  rabble  has  sown  the  drag- 
on"8  teeth  of  malice  and  intimidation;  and 
from  the  ground  has  sprung  a  series  of  hate- 
driven  riots,  liomblngs,  and  desecrations."' 
(Speech  to  Catholic  Youth  Organ: :alion) 
CommunisTn 
■•I  do  not  believe  that  any  person  who  is 
a  Communist  has  the  right  or  should  be  al- 
lowed to  teach  In  any  school,  private  or  pub- 
lic, for  this  reason:  We  talk  a  great  deal 
about  academic  freedom  and  we  believe  it. 
When  one  follows  the  Communist  line  one 
Is  not  free  but  Is  merely  following  the  dic- 
tates of  the  Kremlin  and  is  really  restricted 
in  his  thinking.  (Hoiise  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee hearing  Feb.  8,  1960.) 

The  international  Communist  conspiracy 
is  clearly  the  greatest  menace  free  civiliza- 
tion has  ever  known.  .  .  .  The  seriousness  of 
the  domestic  threat  from  a  Soviet-dominated 
Communist  Party  in  the  United  States  bears 
a  relationship  proportionate  to  the  world 
threat  posed  by  Its  masters  in  the  Soviet 
Union  .ind  must  be  gauged  accordingly.  .  .  . 
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"Nest  to  subversion  IteeU.  th«  greatest 
danger  this  country  can  I»ce  U  an  ever- 
Itruwmg  nauoual  duregara  for  walKles— 
ovideuceU  by  an  alUtude  that  our  way  ol 
life  Is  so  well  er4:renched  that  nothing  ne«! 
L-e  doue  to  pn  te<::  If  (//t-an-ig  F.b    5.  1959  l 

•As  to  Lhe  effect  nf  severe  Benten.es  I  am 
of  the  scho«)I  of  tlinueht  which  believes  that 
j.uoh  sentence-i  are  a  prvat  deterrent  In  the 
commission  of  crime  part! -ularly  crimes  of 
violence  I     do    not     believe    in     brxital 

pun;>hnient  but  I  do  boUeve  the  publi<-  is 
enUUed  to  its  right  to  cti.si  aisU  survive  In 
our  conununlUes  without  fear  of  g  'lug  into 
the  streets  at  night       .  . 

•  I  think  the  Judges,  of  course.  In  consid- 
ering; the  imfxiition  of  teutences,  should 
weigh  the  rights  of  tlie  defendant.  The  crim- 
inal la  entitled  to  consideration,  but  the 
rlirht.^  of  society  anl  those  of  the  victims  of 
vicious  crimes  are  Just  as  impivtant,  if  not 
par.imount  to  thos«  of  the  criminal  •  iHe.ir- 
mg  Feb  3.  19601 

Obsrewit? 
He  spoke    of   "forces   crt   evl!  •    w-rktnp   to 
corrupt  the  mortis  of  American  youth    No- 
where Is  this  f.ict  more  obvious  than  In  the 
le*d    filirj,    ot>scene    photographs,    indecent 
m-igazlnes.  and  other  forms  of  matter  which 
C.U1  be  found  In  community  after  community 
acrc«6  the  land"   (Hearing  Peb    8.  1960) 
ReUgvoix 
"I  have  said  many  times  that  too  mai^v 
ministers  prea<-h  at  a  level  which  la  beyond 
the    coonprehensun    of    many    adults    when 
they  should  (jet   w  a  plain    d(.'*n   to  earth' 
level    We   need   m-re  pre.ichers   in  the  mln- 
tolry  like  Dr    Norman  Vincent  Peale.  Bishop 
I»ulu;n  J    Sheen,  Richard  Cardinal  Gushing 
and   the  l^te  Rabbi  Llebman.  to  preach  ser- 
moDs  that  are  understood  by  all  people.  Tou 
cannot  attract  ynrng  people  to  church  serv- 
ices If  you  are  tsoing  to  be  up  In  the  strato- 
sphere when  taikmg  to  U  em      i Hearing  Feb 
a.  1960) 

CaTipu.-!  dtso.'derf 
•What    Is    needed    Is    more    guts    on    the 
puj-t  of  m  my  president-s  o'.   the  unlversUleB 
.-\nd  colleges  M-tny  of  the  school  admin- 

istrators aptpear  unable  to  distinguish  be- 
tween legitimate  protest  and  unlawful  *ct8 
and  there  .ue  far  too  many  bleeding  hearts 
among  them  whose  pollUtlve  attitude  h.is 
served  cnly  to  magnify  the  problem  by  en- 
couraging tJie  escalation  of  dem.and.>!  anr! 
further  disorders."  (House  Apprcprlat!  ns 
Committee  Hearing  April   17.   1!>69) 
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Mi.rr:  L  Ernst  counsel  for  the  Americ.TH 
Civil  liberies  Union,  studied  tlie  FBI  for 
more  than  a  decade  He  told  his  conclusions- 
111  Why  I  No  Umger  Fear  the  FBI.  "  pub- 
U.-^hed  by  Tnr  Reader  a  Digest.  December  11*50 
;rs  £»  .^i^  t  US        ik  4S4  Ern-st    said    his    Interest    arose    when    he 
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Senate 
Thomas  J   Dodd  (D  Conn  1 

House  o)  Re-fnesfntatiies 
Omar  Burleson  ( D  Teias ) 
William  T    Cahill    (R  NJ  i.   Elected  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey  Nov  4.  ie«. 
Robert  V   Denney  (RNeb  i. 
Samuel  L.  Devlne  ( R  Ohio ) . 
Ed  Edmondson  (D  Okla.). 
Dvn  Edwards  iD  Calif  ). 
Lawrence  J   Hogan  tR&fd. ). 
Wiley  Mayne  (R  luwa). 
H  Allen  Smith  (R  Calif  ) . 
Wendell  Wyatt  (R  Ore  1. 

Others 
jame«    J     Rowley,    director,    US.    Secret 
Service  _ 

Clarence  U    Kelley,  chief  of  police.  Kansas 

Cltv,  Mo 

Robert    B    Lee,    Federal    CcmmunicaUons 

C<immlsBloner. 

H.irvey  O   Poster,  vice  president,  American 
Airlines 

Edward  A  Tamm.  Judge.  DUtrlct  of  Colum- 
bia Court  of  Appeals 

Edmund    L     McNamar*.    poUce    eonimls- 
•Inner,  Beaton.  Mass 

Rtbert    Floyd,    former    Judge   and    former 
m-ivor  rf  Miami.  Fl*. 
lou*  Emmet t  C    McC.aughey.  member  of  Board 

of  Police  Commissioners,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

J.seph    I.    Wood,   sherlfr   of  Cook   County. 
Illinois 

Lt,   Gen    Jo.seph   P.   Carrell    (ret),   former 

director  of  Defense  Intelligence  Agency 

'.'.'.'.'.'.         John   Bugas,    former   vice   president, 
Motor  Comp.\ny. 
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Stephen  M    Younjt    (D  Ohio).  80:   6/4/89. 

Allen  J    Ellender  (D  La.),  79.  9/34/90. 

Spcss-ird  L.  Holland  (D  Pla  ).  77;  7/10/9X 

■::*"  C-eorge  D.  Aiken   (R.  VC).  77;   8<  20/92. 

H^Mse  of  Repre^entativea 
WiUUm  L    DuW6<-.n    (D  111.).  83;   4/26.88. 
Exn.inuel   Celler    (D  NT  1.  81;    6/6,88. 
Gecrge  P    Miller  (D  Cahf  ).  7B;   1/16/91 
J  hn   W    McCorma<;k    (D.  Mass.).  78;    12./ 
31/91. 

Wrlg.'t  Patman  (D  Texas).  76;  8/6/93. 

Supreme  Court 
Hugo   I.    DUi  k    Associate  Justice,   83,    3/ 
27   86 
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that  would  legalize  the  free  u?e  of  wirc- 
t-ipptng.  Hoover  said.  'I  do  not  wish  to  be 
the  head  of  an  organliatlon  of  potential 
blackmailers  " 

His  study  since  then,  Ernst  said,  showed 
that  "all  the  evidence  indicates  that  the 
Pbl  as  a  matter  of  unvarying  policy  has 
plaved  fair  with  criminals  and  suspect."  " 
Other  excerpts  from  Ernst's  article: 

"A  real  "smear"  campaign  has  been  carried 
on  against  Hoover's  work.  Those  who  feared 
the  bureau — as  I  once  did — will  be  glad  tn 
know  the  facts.  The  FBI  Is  unique  In  tl-.i- 
history  of  national  police.  It  has  a  magnif- 
icent record  of  respect  for  individual  free- 
dom   ,  .  . 

"Among  liberals  I  am  by  no  means  alone 
In  this  opinion  A  while  ago  Roper  Bald- 
win, formerly  director  of  the  American  Civil 
Ubertles  Union,   wrote   to   J.   Edgar   Hoover 

-  'It  seems  to  me  that  your  bureau  has  ac- 
complished an  exceedingly  difficult  t.ask  with 
rare  Judicial  sense.'  " 

CTASK    VS.    HOOVES    ON    CHICAGO 

The  following  article,  under  the  he.idline 
"Cl.ish  Over  Violence."  appeared  In  the  Sept 
22,  1968,  Sew  York  Times: 

'•The  National  CommUslon  on  the  Cau'^e- 
and  Prevention  of  Violence — appointed  by 
President  Johnson  l.ist  June  after  the  at- 
Ba&>lnatlcn  of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy - 
held  Its  first  working  session  last  week.  The 
13-man  commission,  headed  by  Dr.  Milton 
S.  Elsenhower,  heard  two  witnesses  FBI  Di- 
rector J.  Edgar  Hoover  spoke  of  the  violence 
at  last  month's  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention In  Chicago.  Attorney  General  Ratti- 
sey  Clark  spoke  of  violence  In  general.  Their 
views  on  the  role  of  the  police  seemed  to 
be  In  sharp  conflict.  Following  are  excerpt - 
from  their  remarks. 

Clark 
"  'Experience  to  date  shows  crowds  can  b. 
controlled  without  denying  right.s  of  speech 
and  assembly  .  .  . 

"  "Of  all  violence,  police  violence  In  e«ce«s 
of  authorltv  la  the  most  dangerous   For  who 
11  protect  the  public  when  the  police  vio- 
late the  law?  .  .  . 

"  The  clear  oHer  of  a  fair  and  reasonable 
accommodation  of  requests  to  assemble  and 
speak  reduces  the  risk  of  violence.  Careful 
distinction  between  nonviolent  demonstra- 
tors acung  within  the  law  and  those  who 
commit  violence,  protecting  one.  arresting 
the  other.  Is  essential  to  avoid  the  involve- 
ment of  the  nonviolent  in  violence.  An  ex- 
press mandate  to  the  entire  poUce  comple- 
ment to  use  the  minimum  force  necessary  to 
execute  lawful  orders,  lo  refrain  from  use  of 
excessive  force  must  be  understood  by  every 
officer. 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  leadership  and  law  en- 
forcement to  control  violence,  not  cause  It. 
To  seek  ways  of  relieving  tension,  not  t« 
look  for  a  fight.'  " 
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Hoorer 

•  -Months  before  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  was  held,  authorities  were  fully 
aware  that  It  was  the  target  of  disruption 
and  violence  on  the  part  of  dissident  groups 
and  individuals  from  all  over  the  country. 

"  During  the  course  of  the  convention, 
demonstrators  taunted  the  police  and  sub- 
jected them  to  unbelievable  abuse.  Demon- 
atr.itors  called  them  "pigs"  and  shouted  ob- 
fcenities  at  them,  spit  at  them,  and  threw 
bags  of  excrement  and  urine  and  dangerous 
objects— such  as  golf  balls  with  protruding 
nails — at  them.  Unruly  and  menacing  mobs 
gathered,  intent  on  marching  to  the  Inter- 
national Amphitheatre  and  disrupting  the 
convention. 

■  If  It  Is  true  that  some  Innocent  people 
were  the  victims  of  unnecessary  roughness 
on  the  part  of  the  police.  It  Is  also  true  that 
the  Chicago  police  and  the  National  Guard 
were  faced  with  vicious  attacking  mobs  who 
gave  them  no  alternative  but  to  use  force  to 
prevent  these  mobs  from  accomplishing  their 
destructive  purijoses."  " 

APPOINTME.NT  OF  NEXT  DIRECTOR 

The  identity  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  suc- 
cessor as  FBI  director  has  concerned  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  others  for  some  time. 
Not  unusual  was  this  1968  remark  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  Sen  Harry  P.  Byrd  Jr.  (D.-Va.)  :  "I 
doubt  that  any  office  In  our  Government  can 
have  such  a  great  effect  on  the  lives  of  Indi- 
vidual citizens  as  that  of  the  FBI  director."' 
It  required  five  years,  three  separate  at- 
tempts In  Congress  and  a  sophisticated  bit 
of  legislative  maneuvering  to  turn  the  posi- 
tion Into  a  Presidential  appointment  subject 
to  Senate  confirmation  Congress  amended 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (PL  90-351)  to  make  that  pro- 
vision for  future  FBI  directors.  Until  then 
the  director  technically  was  appointed  by 
the  Attorney  General,  without  need  for  Sen- 
ate approval.  (Congress  and  the  Nation  Vol. 
II  p.  328) 

The  late  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  (R.-IU. 
1950  1969).  Senate  Minority  Leader,  noted 
that  the  Senate  had  approved  similar  bills  In 
1963  and  1965  only  to  see  them  die  In  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  As  Dirksen  put 
It.  his  1965  measure  (S.  313)  "also  went  to 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  and  It  was 
referred  to  a  subcommittee,  the  chairman 
of  which  was  not  exactly  friendly  to  the 
idea.  And,  once  more,  this  proposal  foun- 
dered." 

Rep.  Emanuel  Celler  iD-NY).  chairman 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  since  1949 
except  for  a  two-year  break  in  the  1950s, 
also  headed  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  that 
left  the  bills  unreported, 

1968  action 
On  May  14.  1968.  Sen.  George  Murphy  (R- 
Callf.)  proposed  the  Senate  confirmation  re- 
quirement as  an  amendment  to  the  big 
omnibus  crime  bill,  the  eventual  product  of 
an  Administration  measure  of  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  In  his  Jan.  17.  1968,  state 
of  the  Union  message:  "There  is  no  more 
urgent  business  before  this  Congress  than  to 
pass   the   Safe  Streets  Act  this  year." 

Dirksen  told  the  Senate  concerning  the 
Murphy  amendment:  "By  placing  It  In  the 
bill,  this  projxisal  will  not  get  lost  In  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  where  It 
has  foundered  twice,  because  the  bill  has  got 
to  go  to  the  White  House  for  signature.  The 
President  wants  It."  Dirksen  added  that  the 
only  task  for  proponents  after  Senate  adop- 
tion this  time  was  to  prevent  deletion  of 
the  amendment  In  House-Senate  conference. 
Senate  adoption  was  by  a  72-0  roU-call  vote. 
The  House  considered  the  omnibus  bill 
June  5  and  6.  1968,  amid  the  trauma  of  the 
a.ssasslnatlon  of  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  (D.- 
N  Y.  1965-1968).  Celler  sotight  to  send  the 
bill   to   conference,   objecting   to   provisions 


dealing  with  confessions,  wiretapping  and 
firearms.  No  opposition  to  the  FBI  amend- 
ment was  expressed  on  the  House  floor. 
Though  the  Administration  was  believed  al- 
most certainly  to  favor  a  conference  for  pur- 
poses of  making  changes  In  the  bill,  the 
House  rejected  Celler's  motion.  60-318,  in 
the  key  roll-call  vote.  The  bill  became  law 
with  the  amendment  Intact,  {1968  Almanac, 
p.  2321 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  PROTECT  TAXPAYERS  FROM 
HAVING  THEIR  TAX  RETURNS 
USED  FOR  STATISTICAL  COM- 
PILATIONS 

(Mr,  O'HARA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarlcs  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  protect  tax- 
payers from  having  their  tax  retuiTis 
used  for  statistical  compilations  that 
would  help  direct  mail  advertisers  deter- 
mine where  best  to  send  their  advertising 
material. 

Senator  Williams  of  Delaware,  who  in- 
troduced similar  legislation  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  last  year,  is  simultaneously 
introducing  this  bill  in  the  Senate. 

Specifically,  this  legislation  would  pro- 
hibit the  Internal  Revenue  Service  from 
selling  income  tax  statistics  organized 
by  postal  ZIP  code  to  commercial  clients. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  now  has 
such  a  project  underway  and,  if  action 
is  not  taken  soon,  this  tax  data  will  be 
sold  to  the  Nation's  largest  direct  mail 
advertisers,  thus  permitting  them  to  pin- 
point the  best  prospects  for  junk-mail 
solicitations. 

This  expanded  statistical  activity  will 
cause  considerable  annoyance  to  large 
numbers  of  taxpayers.  In  my  view,  this 
ZIP  code  statistical  project  is  an  inap- 
propriate use  of  income  tax  returns.  Let- 
ters which  I  have  received  from  people 
across  the  Nation  support  this  view.  A 
sampling  of  these  letters  will  be  pub- 
lished at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  IRS 
is  not  making  public  individual  income- 
tax  returns,  which  Is  prohibited  by  law. 
Some  background  is  in  order : 
Last  year  the  Internal  Revenue  Sen- 
ice  announced  that  it  was  considering 
expanding  its  statistical  service  to  pro- 
vide material  on  tax  returas  for  each  of 
the  Nation's  more  than  34.000  ZIP  code 
areas.  The  five-digit  ZIP  code  area  is  a 
relatively  small  statistical  unit,  much 
smaller  than  now  available.  Further,  it 
is  most  copvenient  for  use  by  mailers. 

Since  the  statistical  material  includes 
number  of  returns  filed,  number  of  joint 
returns,  exemptions,  gross  income,  and 
total  tax,  it  was  apparent  that  this  would 
provide  invaluable  Information  to  those 
seeking  to  pinpoint  the  most  affluent  and 
moderately  affluent  areas  of  the  coimtry 
for  commercial  purposes. 

Last  year  I  wrote  to  IRS  Commissioner 
Thrower  and  asked  that  he  abandon  this 
project. 

In  that  letter  I  suggested  that  this  in- 
formation would  be  a  great  help  to  direct 
mail  advertisers  who,  equipped  with  the 
IRS  statistics,  would  be  able  to  direct 
their  advertising  circulars  to  those  ZIP 


codes  populated  by  the  best  sales  pros- 
pects. 

I  said  that  while  the  IRS  would  be 
performing  a  valuable  service  for  direct 
mail  advertisers  and  door-to-door  sales- 
men, it  would  be  doing  no  favors  for 
homeowners  who  would  be  on  the  receiv- 
ing end  of  junk  mail  deluge. 

Despite  denials  by  the  IRS,  my  suspi- 
cions were  substantiated  when  I  discov- 
ered just  who  was  interested  in  this  new 
IRS  service.  Among  the  business  firms 
who  had  written  the  IRS  about  purchas- 
ing the  statistics  when  available  were 
Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co.:  Spiegel.  Inc.:  R.  L 
Polk  &  Co.:  a  couple  of  national  maga- 
zines: Names  Unlimited:  and  American 
Mail  Associates. 

The  IRS  did  delay  the  project,  but 
then  decided  to  proceed.  It  argued  that 
while  the  statistics  might  be  of  value  to 
direct  mail  advertisers,  it  would  also  be 
of  assistance  to  public  agencies. 

I  think  it  is  a  significant  indicator  of 
comparative  value  to  note  that  while  six 
public  agencies  said  they  were  interested 
in  the  material,  16  commercial  pur- 
chasers said  they  wanted  to  buy  it.  Given 
this  preponderence  of  interest  by  the 
private  sector,  one  can  reasonably  con- 
clude that  public  use  is  incidental  to 
commercial  use. 

With  considerable  frustration.  I  ended 
my  correspondence  with  Mr.  Thrower. 
And  that  Is  where  the  matter  rested  until 
the  Senate  began  debate  on  income  tax 
legislation  late  last  year. 

At  that  time  an  amendment  was  in- 
troduced on  the  Senate  floor  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. Senator  Williams'  amendment  was 
specifically  aimed  at  preventing  the  re- 
lease of  ZIP  code  tax  statistics  to  direct 
mail  advertisers. 

The  Williams  amendment  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate,  but  was  dropped 
from  the  tax  bill  in  conference. 

The  legislation  I  introduced  today  is 
based  on  the  Williams  amendment.  As  I 
noted  earlier.  Senator  Williams  Is  intro- 
ducing the  bill  in  the  Senate. 

This  legislation  prohibits  the  IRS  from 
making  available  to  commercial  users  in- 
formation classifying  statistics  on  tax- 
payers according  to  ZIP  code. 

It  does  not  prohibit  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  from  making  this  informa- 
tion available  to  public  agencies. 

Since  my  first  disclosures  that  the  Na- 
tions  biggest  direct  mail  advertisers  want 
to  buy  these  ZIP  code  statistical  tables,  I 
have  received  dozens  of  letters  from  an 
aroused  and  indignant  pubUc.  They  argue 
powerfully  for  this  legislation, 
A  woman  in  Florida  wrote : 
I  contend,  as  vou  do,  the  IRS  should  stick 
to  collecting  taxes  (which  they  sure  enough 
do)  and  let  private  business  collect  its  own 
Income  data. 

And  a  woman  in  Kitten".  Maine,  wrote : 
Tlie  Internal  Revenue's  Job  Is  not  to  serve 
the  ends  of  private  business  .  ,  .  Please  con- 
tinue m  your  effcwts  to  keep  the  IRS  busy  at 
its  proper  job,  .  . 

Fiom  Nunn,  Colo.: 

I  feel  this  Is  a  terrible  Invasion  of  privacy. 

A  sampling  of  the  letters  follow,  along 
with  a  column  which  I  wrote  on  the  sub- 
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Ject  for  newspapers  In  my  congies.stonal 

district  and  the  text  of  the  bill. 

I  firmly  believe  that  this  is  one  imaci- 
natlve  EO%ernmental  project  best  buried 
m  the  re«r  of  a  very  deep  ftle  cabinet. 

It  is  primarily  a  service  to  commercial 
inU-resus.  And  i  say  it  is  a  disservice  to 
ll.e  taxpayi :  s  of  tlie  Nation. 

If  Uie  Internal  Revenue  Serwcc  would 
not  cancel  this  project  on  \li>  own  voli- 
tion, then  I  believe  it  is  incumbent  upon 
the  Congress  to  direct  it  to  do  so. 

That  is  the  intent  of  the  Irpislauon 
which  I  introduce  today: 
HR     l-M?! 
A  bill  to  ameud  the  Interna!  Revenue  Code 

of   1954   to   nirther   protect   the   privacy   of 

individual   taxpa\ers,    and   for  other   pur- 

p^ises 

Bf>  It  mar'fd  by  the  Sc-ialf  and  Hou.'e  Of 
Reprrsen'.al  v^s  of  tie  Vnxted  States  of 
America  tn  Conyr,  '3  o-sscmbiecl.  That  .seoiion 
6U)fl  oj  the  Inlerna;  Revci.ue  Co<le  of  l'J54 
(reiaun^  to  putiUcation  or  s:aii.-:ica  of  in- 
come) is  amended  by  inserting  the  follow.  in»; 
»'  the  end  thereof  'In  publishing  such 
stat!<:t.c3  t*.xpayers  shall  not  be  clasfifled. 
in  whale  or  in  part,  on  the  ba.'iis  of  a  codini? 
svstem  fcr  the  delivery  of  mai:  The  preced- 
ing sentence  slia.!  not  apply  to  bi«  .btus 
made  available  vn  aii  ollKial  basis  to  an 
bgency  or  in.->:ru:ueu:iiuy  of  the  United 
States  or  a  S*a"e  or  any  politick  subdivi- 
sion thereof  Svich  a^enc.c-;  may  not  publish 
or  otherwise  disclose  such  information  The 
prohibltlcns  of  vh;.-;  section  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  within  the  meaning  of  5  U  S  C  552ibi 
(3).  tbe  Freedom  of  Information  Act 

lb  Sec;:jn  7515  of  such  Code  (relat.ng  to 
spetuai  ECatibUcal  studies  ^nd  cotcplUUons* 
Is  amended  by  inserting  Uie  foUowaig  at  the 
end  thereof.  •Such  transcripts  may  not  con- 
tain data  ba.-ed  In  who!e  or  !n  part,  on  the 
classlfJcatl'^n  of  taxpayers  under  a  codlne 
system  for  the  delivery  of  mall  The  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  not  apply  to  statistics 
made  available  on  an  offlcial  basis  to  an 
agency  or  Instrumenta'.ity  of  the  United 
Stales  or  a  State  or  any  political  subdivisicn 
thereof  Such  agenaes  may  not  publish  or 
otherwise  disclose  such  Information  The 
prohibitions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  within  the  meaning  of  6  U.S  C  662 
(b»  (3».  the  Preedom  of  InforEnatlon  Act." 

Sec  2  The  amendments  made  by  section 
1  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  enact- 
oaent. 

MrwsLrTTEa 

(By  James  C    O'Hama,  Repre&eiitaUve  tn 
Congress) 

If  you  live  in  a  resisonably  affluent  area 
and  start  getting  a  lot  more  junk  mall  de- 
livered to  your  home,  you  may  have  the 
Intern.il  Revenue  Service  to  thank  frr  It 

That's  right,  the  Interna]  Revenue  Ser^'tce 

To  be  sure,  the  IRS  Is  busy  collecting  U«ee. 
but  It  also  moonllght« — oomplllng  tai  statis- 
tics from  your  Income  tax  returns  and  sell- 
ing them  to  public  agencies  and  prlvatv- 
budjne&bes. 

No  names  are  used,  of  course,  since  there 
are  couhUenti^llly  Laws  prohibiting  the  dls- 
c-lrvsure  of  individu.il  tax  returns. 

Bit  nc  netheles.s.  It  does  compile,  publish 
aid  sell  aggregate  statistics  and  has  been 
d'<ini;  it  for  years. 

Heretofore  this  moonlight  activity  on  the 
p.irt  cf  the  IRS  has  drawn  little  pubUc 
attention. 

The  principal  re.Lson  It  escaped  notice  l.s 
tiia:  the  st.,r.istical  capabilities  of  the  IR3 
limited  the  data  to  large  population  groups — 
teoer.iUy  no  unaller  than  a  metropolitan 
statistical  area. 

But  now  the  IRS  has  refined  Its  procedures 
and,  with  the  help  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 


ment s  Zip  code,  a  statistical  breakthrough 
hiLi  been  acJueved. 

Willi  tlie  a<lveiu  of  lis  Zip,  t.ix  stAtUtl- 
ciajis  ai8c«..ven;d  that  by  segregating  t.ut  data 
by  tip  codes  one  ct>uld  emertte  *ith  a  btat- 
Ullcai  proUle  of  .i  relatively  sinall  area 

111  a  few  nioiiLhb.  the  IRS  plaais  to  conipile 
Uicome  at-aiUKi  total  tax  returns  hied,  the 
number  of  e.xempi.tous  lau  indicator  of  the 
number  of  ihlldreiij.  the  luiniber  of  Joint 
returns  (housewives)  and  the  lot.nl  taxes 
piKI-f'^r  ea  h  of  the  nations  35.UU0  fivc- 
diclt  rip  code  are.is 

So  wh  it  abdut  the  direct  mail  advertisers  ' 
Prior   to   tins  stati.siical    brvakthriiu»?li.   i; 
w.is  haid  fur  direct  mail  aiKeitlsers  tu  sp<'t 
their  targets  with  accuracy 

Now.  V  ith  tiicse  five  digit  zip  code  Income 
Ktalistics.  the  Junk  maiiert,  can  take  dirc-t 
^im  on  the  ncighborhood-s  jand  m.iiling  .id- 
drcsscsi   of  the  best  potential  cu.st.-nicrG. 

Not  so  snid  the  IRS  when  I  fSr;t  brn  .ched 
This  p<Tiiit  wi'h  them 

It  arexied  that  the  five-dlpit  infomiatlon 
wtts  '- f  Rreat  benertt  to  public  agencies  and 
only  ■  ii.i  ideii'.illy"  of  ut.e  t.>  private  busi- 
nesses. 

Then  it  rele..sed  the  list  of  poteutlal  clients 
of  thli  new  -srvlce,  and  my  suspicions  were 
conftrmed. 

SIX  pub'ic  .I'.i'ucirs,  ranging  ftL^m  the  .Army 
Offce  of  Clv'.l  Defense  to  the  New  York  Port 
Authority  wanted  the  Intormatlon 

And  •incidentally"  16  '•commercial  enter- 
1  r.-.s  and  associations"— the  IRS  terrainol- 
i^y,  not  mine — wanted  tn  pay  $2,000  per 
ttve  di^it  z.ip  ciKle  area  fur  tiie  s'lat-sllcai 
dd'a. 

Among  these  commercial  enterprises  and 
associations  were  the  natlon^s  biggest  direct 
mail  advertisers,  plus  such  outfits  as  •"Names 
Unlimitetl."  and  'American  Mail  Associates  " 
But  in  Its  press  release  on  Uie  subject,  the 
IRS  emphasized  again  the  public  agency 
.uspects  of  the  data  and  cboee  to  ignore  tlie 
fact  that  pn;at«  clients  outnainber  public 
purchasers  by  better  than  2  to  1 

borprisingly.  the  IKS  pres,,  release  oblique- 
ly confirmed  what  I  had  been  contending 
all  along,  that  the  data  would  be  most  valu- 
able to  direct  mall  advertisers 

One  tax  official  rephrased  the  press  re- 
lease statement  ccncernlnp  direct  advertisers' 
use  of  the  tax  data. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  quoted  the  tax- 
man  as  saying.  •  It  ctuld  actually  serve  to 
cut  down  Junk  mall  '  With  Income  areas 
plnpclnted.  commercial  mailers  •'Can  rifle- 
shot  the  KtufT.   rather  than  shot^tun  It  " 

Shotgun,  rtfle  cr  high-callber  howitzer.  I 
still  say  that  the  IRS  Is  doing  us  no  favor. 
and  has  no  buslneas  using  tax  returns  to 
promote  Junk  mall.  This  Is  what  is  at  issue, 
no  matter  how  hard  the  IRS  works  to  dlsguUe 
it  under  tiie  mask  of  public  benefit. 

OcTOBca   23,  1909. 
Deab  REraESSNiATivE  O'HAiA     May  1  write 
to  encour.ige  you  In  your  efforts  to  prevent 
Internal    Revenue    Records    to    be    used    by 
••Junk  Mall  ■  comp.inl-* 

An    excellent   editorial    tn    the    Providence 
Journal  this  morning  tells  of  your  work. 
Sincerely, 


tlon.il   In   our  country  th.it   our   tax  report.^ 
rem. Lin  coiilidentl.il! 

We  hope  that  you  can  muster  up  enoujth 
.support     til    defeat    this    "sale    of    record.-;  • 
Th.'ink  yovi  very  miKh 
Sincerely, 

RANDOLPH.    N '\' 

0»T<'BVK   22.  1969 

R..'  !iiva.';i"n  of  pr.v.icy. 
Intfhnai,    UrVtNtE    SlRVICK, 
Hai'.'ing'in.    D  C 

Representative  OHara  of  Michigan  recently 
brought  to  oiir  nttention  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  is  prop*  slnt;  to  •'soil  at  cost" 
Information  rep.irdlng  Ta.xpaycrs  financial 
b.i'-k 'riumd  ace   rdlni:  lo  yin  c^  ;1c  areas 

I  am  sure  this  Is  a  great  'boon"  to  the  di- 
rect mall  advertiser")  but  we  are  petung  so 
much  of  this  "Junk"  mall  that  it  become^ 
disconcerting  to  hunt  through  the  mall  for 
the  iPKitlmate  mail,  bill,  etc. 

The  other  question  I  would  like  to  ask  u 
Vkh.it  purpose  does  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  h.ive  In  selling  this  information  at 
c.ist  ' 

I  thinlt  somei'iic  should  propose  a  bill 
which  would  allow  reclpipnto  of  mail  to  re- 
turn t-i  senders  al!  m.iil  which  is  not  EoIlclt.:'d 
(advertisements,  that  it) 

I  would  apprecl.ite  your  consideration  In 
tills  matter  as  the  Junk  miiil  problem  is  get- 
ting worse. 

Sincerely. 


PaOVDOENCE,     R.I. 

SEPTtMBI.B    21.     1069. 

Representative  Ja-xiis  O'Hara, 

Wos'itngfon,  -DC 

DBA*  Ma  OIlAaA  I  am  wrlUng  concerning 
the  Idea  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Cervlce,  sell- 
ing lists  and  data  to  business  firms. 

It  Is  a  blatant  vtuUtion  of  our  privacy — 
and  I  very  much  appreciate  your  attitude  to- 
ward the  situation. 

I  shall  write  to  cur  own  Congrcssm.an  this 
aflcmiX)n 

There's  so  many  Junk  malllngri  these  days — 
one   less   would   ue   appreciated.  It   la   tradl- 


\\'C«^T1  \KE  Vii  I  \t-r..  Cai-if. 

October  21.  1969 
Reprc--entTtlve  Jamf.s  OUara, 
Wa^'itngton.  D  C. 

Okar  Sre  This  Is  In  regard  to  your  stand 
agnlnst  Internal  Revenue  Service  selling  In- 
formation obtained  from  our  Income  ta.x 
forms  I  am  definitely  against  It  also.  We 
are  deluged  with  Junk  mall — unsolicited 
Items  sent  to  us  to  buy  and  telephone  solic- 
itations The  Junk  mail  makes  more  Ioks  for 
the  postal  department — more  litter  for  the 
garbage   men   to  gather   and   dump. 

I  feel  that  with  the  Information  on  our 
tax  forms  and  on  our  social  security  peco^d^ 
we  have  no  more  privacy  at  all. 

I  contend,  as  you  do,  the  "IRS  should  stick 
to  collecting  taxes"  (which  they  sure  enu! 
do)  and  let  private  business  collect  Its  own 
Income  data  I  hope  you  can  get  more  of 
the  Congressmen  to  go  along  wltJh  you. 
Sincerely, 


Nrw  Smyrna  Beach,  Pl*. 

OCTOBEK  23,  1969 
Representative  J\mes  O'Uaka, 
D,mocrat.  M:<hif/an,  V^.  Congress, 
\Vash\ngton.  DC. 

Dear  RcPRESENTAxrvr  CHara:  I  am  writing 
to  express  my  support  for  criticizing  the  use 
of  IRS  data  for  direct  mall  advertising 

Contrary  to  what  the  IRS  said  "this  would 
not  constitute  Invasion  of  privacy  because 
none  of  the  Information  could  be  used  ti- 
IdentUy  Individuals."  ...  to  me,  a  citizen 
and  to  my  husband  .  .  .  this  Is  an  Invasion 
of  privacy.  Although  I  realise  that  the  sell- 
ing of  these  lists  would  pay  the  cost  of  our 
government  employees,  this  Is  not  a  func- 
tion cf  our  government. 

Please  advise  the  powers  Involved  that  1 
do  not  even  give  out  Information  to  R.  L. 
Polk  and  Co.  when  they  come  door  to  door 
soliciting  such  Information. 

I  have  no  choice  except  to  complete  my 
IRS  form— but  I  do  have  the  opUon  to  en- 
courage the  Ovil  Ubertleo  Union  to  look 
Into  this  matter. 

Thank  you  again  and  you  can  b«  ture  I  am 
notifying  my  Congressman — dukrlM  lloaber 
of  my  feelings. 

Very  truly  your*. 

Lorain,  Ohio. 


X 


OCTOBR  23.  1969. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  excuse  me  U  I  have  not 
used  the  correct  address  or  form.  Please  ac- 
cept my  apology. 

I  write  in  connection  •with  youi  .^tlcUm 
of  IRS  selling  data  from  tax  returns. 

I  fervently  pray  that  you  will  continue  to 
object  to  this.  I  feel  this  Is  a  terrible  Inva- 
sion of  privacy,  and  the  fact  that  they  ar« 
obtaining  this  Information  from  supposedly 
confidential  returns,  makes  It  worse. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 
Yours  truly, 

NtNN,  Colo. 

MOLINE.   III. 
Representative  Jas  0"H*aA, 
US.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  O'Hara:  I  want  you  to 
know  that  I  and  many  other  Americans  agre« 
with  your  position  opposing  the  sale  of  data 
from  tax  returns  to  those  firms  engaged  in 
direct  mail  advertising. 

Not  only  Is  this  an  Invasion  of  privacy,  but 
equally  Important,  It  would  be  used  to  supply 
advertising  material  which  we  do  not  want 
and  which  is  sent  at  a  cost  to  the  American 
taxpayers. 

Until  such  time  as  Congress  Is  willing  to 
estabUsh  postal  rates  for  bulk  malUng  which 
Is  sufficient  to  cover  delivery  costs,  we  should 
do  all  we  can  to  dlscotirage  bulk  mailing  In 
order  to  reduce  the  tremendous  deficit  In- 
curred by  the  Postal  Department. 
Sincerely, 


October  28,  1969. 
My  Dear  Ma.  James  O'Hara:  I  am  wrlUng 
you  In  reference  to  the  I.R.S.  selling  certain 
information  from  tax  returns  which  I  say  Is 
violating  taxpayer's  privacy.  I  for  one  and 
also  a  lot  of  my  friends  are  up  in  the  air  over 
this  as  we  are  already  deluged  with  a  bunch 
of  Junk  mall  which  I  am  getting  sick  of.  It  U 
sickening  to  go  to  the  mall  box  and  get  a 
bunch  of  Junk  and  besides  I  think  they  got 
their  nerve  revealing  people's  privacy  and  I 
for  one  am  against  It  and  am  behind  you 
lOO'^c  and  hope  you  can  do  something  to  pre- 
vent it. 

Thank  you. 


IRONTON,  Ohio. 

HARRISBtTRC,  Pa. 

Representative  James  O'Hara, 
House  of  Representatit^s, 
WcLihington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  stand  on  the  sale  of  tax- 
return  data  la  most  commendable.  Such  a 
practice  could  encourage  an  invasion  of  pri- 
vacy and  also  make  us  the  target  for  tons  of 
Junk  mail. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  State  sells  our  name 
and  address  to  business  firms.  Our  mall 
boxes  are  so  stuffed  with  all  kinds  of  adver- 
tising that  there  Is  scarcely  any  room  for  mail 
we  welcome. 

If  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  other  gov- 
ernment agencies  are  within  the  law,  then 
this  law  should  be  revoked  They  give  Infor- 
mation concerning  us  without  our  consent 
and  permission.  That  definitely  Is  a  violation 
of  our  rights. 

There  are  so  many  media  of  communica- 
tion m  which  to  advertise  that  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  Impose  upon  the  citizens. 
These  firms  make  the  matter  more  obnox- 
ious by  refusing  to  accept  any  of  the  mall 
which  we  return.  They  order  the  Post  Office 
not  to  forward  lt,_that  would  be  a  nuisance 
to  them,  but  little  do  they  care  how  annoy- 
ing It  Is  to  us. 

Thank  you,  sir,  for  your  efforts  in  this 
matter.  I  wish  you  every  success. 
Yours  very  truly. 


DtTBLJN,  'Va., 
Ocfobcr  22.  1969. 
Re:  IRS  Selling  Tax  Data. 
Hon.  James  O'Hara, 
House  of  Representatives, 
The  Capital, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Sn:  Cheers  for  your  efforts  to  block 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  from  selling 
data  to  business  firms. 

They  do  not  need  to  sell  anything:  they 
are  weU-pald  by  the  tax-payers.  I  personally 
cannot  see  the  benefit  In  compiling  these 
lists  and  money  could  be  saved  by  omitting 
the  process.  Such  Is  not  the  function  of  this 
organization  and  I  strongly  object  to  same. 
Keep  up  the  good  work! 
Very  truly  yours, 


Ketchikan,  Alaska, 

October  22,  1969. 
Hon.  James  O'Hara, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  O'Hara:  I  am  writing  regarding 
your  recent  disclosure  of  plans  by  IRS  to 
publish  detailed  statistical  information  taken 
from  tax  returns.  I  am  opposed  to  such  action 
as  I  understand  It.  Can  you  furnish  informa- 
tion on  the  plans  and  suggest  ways  In  which 
I  can  effectively  work  against  them? 
Sincerely, 


October  21,  1969. 
Representative  James  O'Hara, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Mr.  O'Hara:  I  read  in  tonight's 
Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Herald  about  your  efforts 
to  prohibit  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
from  selling  data  collected  from  tax  returns 
to  private  businesses. 

I'm  with  you.  The  Internal  Revenue's  Job 
is  not  to  serve  the  ends  of  private  business. 
Already  there  are  far  too  many  ways  In 
which  advertisers  can  obtain  the  names  of 
people  whom  they  harass  with  unwanted 
Junk  mail.  I  am  opposed  to  adding  one  more 
source  of  mailing  lists  to  the  confusion. 
Please  continue  in  your  efforts  to  keep  the 
IRS  busy  at  its  proper  Job.  In  fact,  from  the 
length  of  time  it  took  for  me  to  get  an  answer 
to  a  query  about  a  tax  problem — eleven 
months — the  IRS  could  stand  some  revamp- 
ing of  Its  present  procedures. 
Yours  truly, 


the    Postman    delivers    to    your    home    fc« 
charitable  causes. 

It  seems  that  the  average  person  In  my 
neighborhood  gets  on  more  catalog  and  cir- 
cular mailing  lists  every  year.  Many  of  the 
firms   are  completely  unknown   to   us. 

Thanks   for  your   effort  in   behalf   of  the 
taxpayer  who  is  already  overloaded  ■with  ad- 
vertisements and  requests  for  his  money. 
Yours  truly. 


KrrrERT,  Maine. 

Representative  James  O'Hara, 
Michigan,  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbar  Represent attve  O'Hara:  In  last  eve- 
ning's Times-Herald  (Newport  News)  an  AP 
article  noted  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Is 
considering  selling  tax  return  data  to  private 
businesses.  Your  name  was  mentioned  as 
opposing  such  a  move.  May  I  Join  you  In 
opposing  the  Internal  Revenue  furnishing 
any  data  to  private  businesses. 

You  would  be  able  to  check  back  Into  the 
laws  authorizing  the  Internal  Revenue  and 
see  exactly  what  Congress  set  it  up  to  do. 
Though  I  do  not  have  that  information  at 
hand,  I  would  assume  that  Congress  never 
wrote  Into  any  law  the  right  for  this  bureau 
to  do  more  than  collect  taxes.  If  it  did,  I 
think  Congress  should  take  steps  to  change 
the  IRS  sUtus. 

It  la  very  hard  today  to  have  much  pri- 
vacy with  the  telephone  callers  trying  to 
sell  you  merchandise  or  services  if  your  num- 
ber is  listed,  with  oil  and  other  companies 
sending  you  credit  cards  you  dldnt  request 
and  with  all  kinds  of  forms  asking  for  your 
Social  Security  number.  Then,  of  course,  one 
reason  the  Post  Office  Department  never 
operates  in  the  black  is  the  piles  of  requests 


Hampton,  Va. 


Dear  Mr.  O'Hara:  Please  use  all  your  in- 
fluence to  prohibit  our  Government  from 
selling  tax  data  to  any  mall-order  firms. 

Thank  you. 


Arvada.  Colo. 

November  11,  1969. 
Representative  James  O'Hara, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  O'Hara:  Our  Richmond  news- 
paper carriers  an  article  that  says  the  IRS  is 
thinking  of  selling  its  computer  tax  informa- 
tion to  mass  mailers.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
this  is  not  allowed  to  take  place! 

Junk  mall  is  already  filling  our  mailboxes, 
when  anything  worth  receiving  gets  crum- 
pled up  In  the  mass  of  mailings.  If  they  need 
money,  and  how  can  they  not  need  any.  than 
raise  taxes  2*  per  taxpayer,  and  let  us  keep 
our  privacy,  and  I  say  that  with  tongue  in 
cheek,  because  we  don't  have  much  privacy 
left. 

Sincerelv. 


Richmond,  Va. 


THE  NA-nON'S  LAW  SCHCXDLS  AND 
THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  DECADE- 
PARTIAL  RESULTS  OF  AN  INFORn 
MAL  SURVEY  CONDUCTED  BY 
CONGRESSMAN  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 
OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  before 
the  old  decade  ended,  I  sent  letters  to 
the  deans  of  our  Nation's  law  schools 
asking  them  to  cooperate  in  an  informal 
survey  of  their  institutions'  programs 
and/or  plans  for  instruction  in  the  field 
of  environmental  law.  The  text  of  my 
letter  follows: 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

HotJSE  or  Repeesentattves. 
Washington,  DC,  December  29,  1969. 

Dear  Dean:  By  the  time  you  receive  this, 
the  "Environmental  Decade"  will  be  under 
way.  Every  citizen  has  a  stake  in  the  protec- 
tion and  Improvement  of  the  nation's  envi- 
ronment but  most  observers  concur  that  the 
legal  profession  will  play  a  critical  role  in 
these  great  issues  during  the  decade.  I  am 
sure  you  agree  that  proper  preparation  for 
that  role  is  the  responsibility  of  the  nation's 
law  schools. 

As  a  long-time  conservationist,  Member  of 
Congress,  and  member  of  the  Bar,  I  am  nat- 
urally pleased  to  see  this  public  concern  for 
the  environment  taking  shape  with  reliance 
on  our  profession  to  carry  the  battle  forward. 
However,  I  feel  some  disquiet  about  the 
scope  of  legal  training  available  to  students 
in  matters  affecting  the  environment;  I  hope 
to  ease  my  concern  about  such  training  as  a 
result  of  an  informal  survey. 

I  wish  to  inquire  about  your  school's  pro- 
grauns  and/or  plans  for  instruction  along 
these  lines.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  itanize 
every  single  course  or  seminar  being  offered 
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at  your  InstltviUon.  but  I  would  like  to  re- 
ceive an  over-HJl  summary  of  your  environ- 
ment-related '  curriculum  The  inlorm.uion 
from  my  survey  will  be  presented  to  the 
Congress  and  to  selected  groups  who  seek  to 
a^sis:  the  law  schools-  ,uid  thus  the  n.i'.ion  — 
In  the  protection  of  our  nat\iral  and  national 
heritage 

Your  assistance  in  this  survey  will  be  deeply 
appreci.ited 

Wuh  every  good  wish  for  a  Happy  New 
Year,  I  am. 

Sincerelv  yours. 

John  P   Savior. 

Tlie  response  from  the  dean.s  has  been 
gratifying  in  numbers,  enhyhtcning  as 
to  curncuJum.  and  exciting  as  to  pros- 
pects. As  mo6t  of  U.S  in  Congress  know, 
law  courses  tend  to  be  Highly  traditional. 
but  as  one  of  the  deaivs  remarked  in  his 
letter,  "change  is  in  the  winds  " 

It  would  be  difficult  to  relate  all  tlie 
various  courses  that  have  been  or  are  be- 
ing established  around  the  country;  but 
suffice  to  say.  the  Nations  law  si-hools 
are  well  aware  of  the  growing  concern 
for  our  national  and  natural  heritage 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  legal  fra- 
ternity to  help  protect  it 

In  order  to  give  our  colleagues  some 
flavor  and  scope  of  the  concern  for  the 
environment  in  the  law  schools.  I  have 
extracted  particularly  interesting  and 
repiesentative  portions  of  some  of  the 
responses  I  have  received  to  my  letter. 
I  want  to  stress  that  the  following  are 
cnly  ivpresentative;  I  expect  to  continue 
my  rei.>orts  on  this  subject  as  more  re- 
sponses are  received. 

Dean  Jefferson  B.  Fordliam  of  the 
Um\ersity  of  Pennsylvama  Law  School 
says: 

I  say  With  strong  conviction  that  I  .^hare 
your  intereet  In  environmental  problem."!  It 
Is  my  responsibility  to  serve  as  President  of 
the  Assxiatlon  of  American  L«iw  .Schrx/ls 
diuiag  1970  and.  at  my  suggestion  the  As- 
sociation bas  made  Man  and  Nature'  Its 
program  focua  for  the  year  This  means  that 
this  organization  of  122  law  schools  will  be 
addressing  Itself  particularly  to  the  giving 
of  adequate  recognition  in  the  educational 
and  research  programs  In  law  schools  to  en- 
vironmental problems 

Dean  Alfred  W.  Meyer  of  Valparaiso 
University  Law  School  reports: 

By  and  large  our  curriculum  is  traduiou- 
ally  oriented  but  change  Is  In  the  wlnd-s  as 
we  have  recently  added  several  youthful 
members  to  our  faculty  who  will  not  permit 
us  to  rest  OMitent.  Our  Curriculum  Com- 
mittee is  currently  reaiudylng  our  program  in 
the  light  ot  ooncema  such  as  yours  .  More 
speclflcally,  we  are  talking  about  an  inter- 
disciplinary cotirse  which  would  Involve  a 
chemical  engineer,  a  biologist,  and  a  law 
professor  who  would  combine  their  talenu 
in  organizing  a  course  In  the  area  of  water 
and  air  pollution.  Existing  law  sch<X)l  courses 
are  those  in  the  'property'  area  with  tradi- 
tional titlee  but  wltli  modiflcatlons  of  con- 
tent to  respond  (Inadequately  i  to  the  world 
affiiind  us. 

Dean  Edward  S.  Godfrey  of  the  Uni- 
ver~-ity  of  Maine  School  of  Law  noted 
111  addition  to  general  courses  and  semi- 
nar.-, offered  that: 

Ujv-in  request  of  a  number  of  Intert^sted 
siMcleuts  this  past  fall.  Professor  Delogu 
c'.'iKivicteil  a  series  of  informal  classes  on 
water  and  air  pollution.  These  classes  were 
not  part  <<'.  the  regular  curriculum  and  re- 
ceived nii  .ic&demlc  credit  They  were  most- 
ly attfiuied  by  flrst-year  students  who  were 
impatient   for  material  In  this  Held  ainl  did 


not  wish  to  wait  until  lliclr  secund  or  i  hlrd 
year    In    order    tu    consider    envlronmeiual 

prt)b!ems- 

Responding  for  Dean  Toepfer  of  Case 
Western  Re.^erve  University.  Franklin 
Thomas  Backus  School  of  Law.  As.soci- 
ate  Prof.  Arnold  W  Reit/e.  Jr  ,  .said  m 
part: 

Advanced  courses  are  given  m  water  law 
and  in  atomic  entrgy  law  with  emphasis 
on  environmental  considerations  An  Intcr- 
.'■ession  program  dealing  with  air  and  water 
pollution  control  Is  offered  In  their  senior 
\ear  students  may  elect  a  two  credit  hour 
research  program  Currently  .students  are 
investigating  strip  mining  and  national 
park  policy  In  the  Great  Lukes  reRlon  On 
an  intormal  basis,  there  :.s  an  cpporuinltv 
TO  partuipate  In  CLimmunity  einironmeni.il 
prublt-ms  It  Is  hoped  that  this  opportunity 
will    evolve    into   a    lornial    ilinual    proprani 

According  to  the  information  for- 
warded by  the  University  of  Denver's 
College  of  Law.  the  environment  as  a 
course  of  study  and  action  is  well 
launched.  Associate  Prof  Thomas  P. 
Bru'htwell.  reporting  for  Dean  Robert 
B  '^'egge,  sent  a  brochure  which  out- 
lined the  natural  resources  program, 
and  said: 

As  you  can  .see.  we  have  oriented  this 
progr.iin  to  take  Into  account  both  tradi- 
tional natural  resource  law  and  related  en- 
vironmental issues  In  addition  to  the 
courses  listed,  we  offer  a  Seminar  In  En- 
vironmental Law  which  examines.  In  depth, 
the  area  of  environmental  litigation  and  the 
public  input  into  the  decision-making  proc- 
ess when  environmental  questions  are  pres- 
ent In  addition  to  our  Natural  Resources 
Program,  our  Student  Practice  Program  Is 
actively  engaged  In  assisting  local  attorneys 
in  the  preparation  and  trial  of  so-called 
Public  Interest  ■  environmental  cases  At 
the  present  time,  the  Director  of  our  Stu- 
dent Practice  Program  Is  in  the  process  of 
bringing  two  of  these  suits  directly,  with 
the  aid  of  members  of  our  faculty  and  In- 
terested students  We  anticipate  further 
direct  action  through  the  Practice  Program. 

Dean  Willard  H.  Pedrick  of  the  Ari- 
zona State  University  College  of  Law- 
reported  from  the  Southwest,  a^;  fol- 
lows: 

In  addition  to  other  courses  which  deal 
■Aiih  -some  aspects  of  the  subject,  the  follow- 
ing courses  and  seminars  are  specifically  de- 
signed to  prepare  our  students  to  play  a 
potltive  role  In  the  protection  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  country  s  environment:  Natural 
Resource  Development — emphasis  in  this 
seminar  Is  on  environmental  control:  law 
III  a  Technological  Society— this  seminar  sur- 
veys the  impact  of  technology  on  society  and 
the  law  Student  response  to  the  Natural 
Resources  Development  Seminar  has  been 
encouraging  Two  sections  are  being  offered 
this  year  in  order  to  accommodate  those  who 
*ish  to  participate. 

From  the  College  of  Law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  AssiiUnt  Dean  Don- 
ald L.  Shaneyfelt  mentioned  the  school's 
natural  resources  seminar  and  also: 

In  addition  to  this,  our  students  work  with 
the  State  Soil  and  Water  Coaservatlon  De- 
partment and  with  the  Agricultural  College 
on  cor.servatlon  projects.  The  University  of 
Nebraska  also  has  a  new  inter-dlsclpUnary 
Masters  Degree  In  Water  Resources  This  In- 
volves the  Law  College,  the  Arts  College,  the 
Engineering  College  and  the  Agricultural 
College 

Prof  Richard  G  Huber,  acting  direc- 
tor of  the  Boston  College  Law  School's 


Environmental  Law  Center,  outlined  in 
considerable  detail  the  plans  and  pro- 
grams for  the  new  center.  He  also  men- 
tioned a  new  publication: 

We  are  also  commencing  publication — wc 
hope  by  the  end  of  this  school  year — of  a 
qiianrrly  publication  on  environmental  mat- 
ters Tlus  would  involve  at  least  six  of  our 
studcius  in  preparing  short  ca.se  notes  and 
legislative  comments,  although  the  Journal 
itself  -A 111  have  broader  than  purely  legal 
I  ivi-rage  In  addition,  of  course,  at  the  Center 
wc  have  approximately  fifteen  students  work- 
ing with  lawyers  on  proposed  legislation  and 
developing  research  for  government  agencies 
interested  In  environmental  matters. 

Associate  dean  of  the  Yale  University 
I  a-A-  School.  Ralph  S  Brown.  Jr  .  re- 
ported on  the  course  which  the  law  schof--! 
Is  offerin;.'  for  the  first  lime  this  yiar; 

E:ivlronment,iU  Regulation  An  explor.i- 
lory  ex  inilnatlon  of  the  ways  In  which  law 
IS  used  to  shape  the  ch.iracier  of  the  physical 
environment  Issue.s  will  be  .selected  Ironi 
such  areas  as  land  management,  air  and 
water   pollution,    and   conservation. 

Acting  Dean  Luvern  V.  Rieke  of  Uie 

University  of  Washington  School  of  Law- 
reports  that  the  school  has  a  total  of 
27  credit  hours  available  for  students  in 
environmental  subjects. 

Several  of  the  courses  are   related   to  en- 
vironmental  protection.   These   are:    Natural 
Resources  Seminar.   Ocean   Resources  Seml-i 
liar.    Selective    Problems    on    Envlronment.il 
Protection  Seminar. 

From  the  National  Law  Center  of 
George  Washington  University,  I  re- 
ceived a  deuiled  summary  of  environ- 
ment-related courses  which  are  avail- 
able to  both  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate law  students.  Associate  Dean  Ralph 
C.  Nash,  Jr.,  states  in  part: 

We  have  had  several  discussions  of  changes 
which  would  be  necessary  to  evolve  into  a 
progr.im  on  environmental  law  and  have  gen- 
erally concluded  that  only  a  few  additional 
courses  would  be  necessary 

Although  the  foregoing  are  partial 
comments  from  just  a  few  of  the  law 
schools  I  contacted,  I  believe  one  can  see 
a  definite  and  exciting  trend  being  de- 
veloped. Young  people  of  the  "now  gen- 
ei-ation  "  entering  law  schools  this  year 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  play  a  major 
role  in  protecting  the  Nation's  environ- 
ment before  this  decade  closes.  As  my 
future  reports  from  the  schools  will 
show,  the  opportunities  to  study  and 
work  in  this  developing  area  of  the  law 
are  widening  every  day. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

"Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
literacy  rate  in  the  United  States  is  ap- 
proximately 98  percent. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  Uie  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Perkins,  for  1  hour,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 
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Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today: 
to  revise  and  extend  hla  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Brinkley  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
NicHoisi,  for  30  minutes,  on  January 
2'2;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Perkins,  for  60  minutes,  on  Jan- 

uai-y  21. 

(Tlie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RuppE)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Duncan,  for  60  minutes,  on  Jan- 
uary 22. 

Mr.  QtJiE,  for  30  minutes,  on  January 

21- 

Mr.  Randall,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Philbin,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Michel,  for  2  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  CoNYERs  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  In  three  instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  NIC?HOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  1  o'clock  and  36  minutes  pjn.). 
the  House  adjoiimed  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday.  January  21.  1970.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

to: 
Mr.  Perkins  and  to  include  extraneous 

matter. 
Mr.  Bennett  and  to  include  extraneous 

matter. 

Mr.  BoLAND  In  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Hall  and  to  include  pertinent 
material. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  during  his 
colloquy  with  Mr.  Perkins  during  the 
special  order  of  Mr.  Perkins. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio)  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Kyl.  I 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  QuiLLEN  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RuppE)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  MiZE. 

Mrs.  May  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Nichols)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Eraser. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gumo  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  In  two 
instances. 

;,?r.  Dices  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  TUNNEY. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Udall  In  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Galifianakis. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  BuRLisoN  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Roybal  in  six  instances. 

Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1513.  A  letter  from  the  president,  Oorgas 
lAemorlal  InsUtute  of  Tropical  and  Preven- 
tive Medicine.  transmltUng  the  41st  annual 
report  of  operations  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1969.  pursuant  to  45  SUt.  491;  22 
US.C.  278a  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-235);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

1514.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
Department  of  Agriculture,  transmitting 
the  second  annual  report  on  operations  un- 
der the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  90-552;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

1515.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel.  Department  of  Defense,  transmlt- 
Ung a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
section  808  of  UUe  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
clarify  the  appllcaUon  of  that  section  to 
prisoners  and  members  who  are  absent  with- 
out leave  from  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1516.  A  letter  from  the  Public  Printer, 
TJ.S.  Government  Printing  OfBce.  transmitting 
the  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1969;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

1517.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board,  transmitting 
the  19th  annual  report  for  the  period  ended 
June  30,  1969,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
law.  to  the  Committee  on  Internal  Security. 

1518.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
the  83d  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1969:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1519.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Na- 
tional Mediation  Board,  transmitting  the  35th 
annual  report  of  the  Board,  including  the 
report  of  the  National  Railroad  Adjustment 
Board  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  law;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1520.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  publication  entitled  "Statistics  of  Pri- 
vately Owned  HectPlc  Utilities  In  the  United 
States,  1968";  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1521.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  U.S.  Court 
of  CTalms,  transmitting  a  statement  of  Judg- 
ments rendered  for  the  year  ended  September 
30,  1969.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
791(c).  title  38.  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1622.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  statement  of  Ua- 
blUtles  and  other  financial  commitments  of 
the  U.S.  Government  as  of  June  30,  1969, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  402  of 
Public  Law  89-809;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminls- 
traUon.  House  Resolution  764.  Resolution  au- 
thorizing payment  of  compensation  for  cer- 
tain committee  employees,  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  91-794).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

PUBLIC   BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H  R.  15463.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  for  the  blind  so  as  to  make 
certain  improvements  therem  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.B.  16464.  A  bill  to  provide  CivlUan  Con- 
servation Corps  enrollees  who  are  suffering 
from  paraplegia  Incurred  during  service  In 
such  Corps  with  benefits  substantially  com- 
parable to  those  provided  veterans  who  are 
similarly  disabled;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  EILBEBO: 
H  R.  16466.  A  bill  to  extend  benefits  under 
section  8191  of  title  6.  United  States  Code, 
to  law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen  not 
employed    by    the    United    States    who    are 
ItUled  or  totally  disabled  In  the  line  of  duty; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS: 
HJl.  15466.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee   on    Environmental    Quality:    to    the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  KARTH: 
H.R.  15467.   A    biU    to   amend   the    Mental 
Retardation  FaclUtles  and  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963 
to  assist  the  States  In  developing  a  plan  for 
the  provision  of  comprehensive  services  to 
persons  affected  by  mental  retardation  and 
other  developmental  disabilities  originating 
In  childhood,  to  assist  the  States  in  the  pro- 
vision of  such   services  In   accordance  with 
such  plan,  to  assist  In  the  construction  of 
facilities  to  provide  the  services  needed   to 
carry  out  such  plan,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.R.  15468.  A  bill  to  provide  long-term  fi- 
nancing   for    expanded    urban    mass    trans- 
portation programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banltlng  and  Currency. 
By  Mrs.  MAY  (by  request)  : 
H.B.  15469.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition  of   funds   appropriated    to   pay   Judg- 
ments   In    favor    of    the    Yakima   Tribes    in 
Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets  Nos.  47-A. 
162,  and  consolidated  47  and   164,   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
H.R.  15470.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  pro- 
vide or  to  guarantee  any  bid,  payment,  or 
performance  bond  applied  for  by  or  on  behalf 
of  a  smaU  business  concern  which  Is  a  con- 
struction contractor  or  subcontractor;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  OHARA: 
H.R.  15471.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  ftirther  protect  the 
privacy  of  Individual  taxpayers,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
VLB..  15472.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  Meridian 
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Hill  Park  in  the  District  cf  Columbia  «£  the 
M  .In  ini  X  Fark.  to  the  Commute*  on  Public 

Bv  Mr   RYAN 

HR  15473  A  bill  to  provide  for  '-he  com- 
iireheiisive  program  U>t  the  control  of  noise; 
u  the  Committee  t  ii  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

By  Mr   TEAOUE  of  Tex-vs  (by  request  i 
H  R   154T4   A  bi.l  to  rtmeiid  chapter  17   title 
SP    Unit4e<l  States  C^xle.  to  provide  drvigs  aiid 
medicines  to  veterans  of  World  War  I    World 
W.ir  II.  the  K.  renn  d-nttict    or  the  Vietnam 
era    who   are   receiving   increased   compensa- 
tion ir  pension  because  of  being  housebound: 
to  the  Coinniittee  on  Veterans  ABalrs 
By  Mr   WHALEN 
H  R    15475      A    bill     to    provide    additional 
benefits    for    optometry    officers    of    the    uni- 
formed services,  to  the  Committee  en  Armed 
Services 

By  Mr   BENNETT 
HJ   Res   1047     Joint    resolull'-n    propo&Jug 
an   amendment   to   the   Constitution   of    the 
Vnited  States  to  provid*  that   appointments 
cf  Supreme  Court  and  other  Federal  Judges 
b«  re<iuired  to  be  reconfirmed  every  6  vears 
ui  req'iire  5  years    prior  Judicial  experience 
as    a    qualification    for    apiK.intment    t<J    the 
tiupreme  Court    and  to  require  retirement  of 
Federal  judges  at  the  age  of  70  years,   to  the 
Commif.ee  en  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    BRINKLEY 
HJ     Res     1048     Joint    resolution.    prop>^^«- 
Ing   an   amendment    to   the   Constitution   of 
the    United    States    prohibiting    involunuary 
busing   of    students;    to   the   Committee    on 
tne  Judiciary 


Bv  Mr    MIKVA 

H  J    Res    1049    Joint  resolution  propohlng 
an   amendment   to   the   Constitution   of   the 
United   States   to   provide   that  the  right   to 
vote  shall   not   be  denied  on   account   of   age 
to  persons  who  are   18  years  of  age  or  older, 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  N!r   Ol>lEN 
HJ     Res     1050     Joint    resolution    author- 
izing  the   secretary   of   the   Interior   to   pro- 
vide   for    the    commemoratun    of    the    lOOth 
anniversary  of   the  establishment  i.>f  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  and  for  otlier  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Bv  Mr   QCILl.EN 
HJ    Res     1051    Joint   resolution  designat- 
ing the  week  ci^mmcnclng  February  3    1970. 
as  Internati.'n  il  Clergy  Week  in   the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes,   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 
E     Mr   -IKES 
H  J     Res     1052     Joint    resolution    propos- 
ing an  .-impndm<>nt  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stales  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women,   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

Bv  Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jer«ey 
H  J  Res  1053  J.mt  resolution  proix-smg 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

Bv  Mr  TUNNEY 
H  Con  Ki-s  478  Concurrent  resolution 
expresses  the  support  of  Congress  for  the 
principles  embodied  in  the  Santa  Barbara 
Declaration  cf  Environmental  Rights,  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Flsli- 
PTies 


By  Mr   CARMATZ 

H    Re^    785    Resolution   to   provide   funds 

tor  the  expenses  of  the  studies  and  investl- 

t;,nions  au-hiTlz,ed  by  House  Resolution  131; 

li)  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILL£  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 

bills  and  rtsolution.s  were  introduced  and 
si'veially  referred  as  follows: 
Bv  Mr   GR.^Y 
H  R    15476    A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Ofella 
C  Santo.s.  to  the  CcnimKlee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr   PUCINSKI 
HR    15477    A  bill   for  the  relief  of  James 
J    Keilman.    to   the   Committee  on   the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr   RUPPE 
HR     13478     A   bill    for    the   relief   of   Mrs 
K-rnande  M    Allen.  t.-i  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Uiidcr  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerks  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

375  By  the  SPEAKER  Pet Ition  of  the  City 
Council. Seattle,  Wash  .  relative  to  supportuij? 
proposed  legislation  regarding  repeal  of  the 
Emergency  DetenUon  Act  of  1950;  to  Uie 
CoHimittee  on  Internal  Seciu-uy 

376  Also,  petition  of  Maurice  Sullivan. 
Atlanta  Oa  .  relative  to  redress  of  grievances; 
to  .lie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore <Mr  RcssELL' 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L  R  Elson,  DD.  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Almighty   God,   in   whose   will   is   the 
desuny  of  men  and  nations    deliver  us 
now  from  the  tumult  of  the  busy  world. 
from  the  claims  of  many  duties,  and  the 
confusion  of  many  voices,  that  we  may 
hear  again  Thy  still  small  voice,  lifting 
our  vision,  allaymg  our  fears,  mstructing 
oiir  minds,  and  flooding  ovir  inmost  t)eing. 
Imbue  with  Thy  higher  wisdom  all  whose 
service  to  Thee  is  rendered  m  this  place. 
Make  them  sure  of  the  goal  toward  which 
the  Nation  moves  and  certain  of  each 
step  Uken  to  reach  it  Grant  Thy  recon- 
ciling grace,  that  bemg  united  in  devo- 
tion to  the  Nations  welfare  and  the  bet- 
terment of  all  mankind.  Thy  servants 
here  may  be  ministers  of  healmg  to  a 
broken  world  In  the  stress  and  strain  of 
this  day  and  all  the  days  ahead  lead  them 
by   Thy   spirit   to   the   fullness   of   Thy 
kingdom,  the  law  of  which  is  love  and  the 
ruler  of  which  is  the  Lord  of  Life. 
In  His  holy  name  we  pray   Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills,  m  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate : 
H  R  8244  An  act  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  extend  financial  assistance 
to  desertland  enirymen  to  the  same  extent  as 


such  a.  .iancf  u  available  to  homestead 
en  try  men; 

HR  10184  An  act  to  prov.de  for  the  dis- 
position of  Judgment  funds  of  the  Sioux 
Tribe  of  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation. 
M-n'  , 

HR  11372  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled An  act  to  authoriie  the  parution  or 
sale  of  inherited  interests  in  allotted  lands  in 
'he  Tulalip  Re  tr-.ation  Wa.  h  and  for  other 
purposes  approved  June  18,  1956  (70  Stat, 
290 1  .  and 

H  R  12795  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled An  act  to  provide  better  facilities  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  customs  and  ImnU- 
grat.on  laws,  to  increase  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  expended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
indicated: 

H  R  6244  An  act  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  extend  financial  afcsls.- 
ance  to  desertland  entrymen  to  the  same 
extent  as  such  assistance  is  available  to 
homestead  entrymen,  U)  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture    and   Forestry 

H  R  10184  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  Judgment  funds  of  the  Sioux 
Tribe  of  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation, 
Mont  .  and 

HR  11372  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled An  act  to  authorize  the  parUUon 
or  sale  of  Inherited  Interests  In  allotted 
lands  in  the  Tulalip  Reservation,  Wash  . 
and  for  other  purposes -,  approved  June  18. 
1956  (70  Stat  290 1.  to  the  Commltl««  on 
Interior  and   Insular  Affairs 

H  R  12795  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled An  act  to  provide  better  facilities  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  customs  and  im- 
migration   laws."    to    increase    the    amount 


autliorired  to  be  expended,  and  for  rtlif>r 
pirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedmgs  of  Monday,  January  19. 
1970.  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ATTENDANCE  OP  SENATORS 
The  following  additional  Senators  at- 
tended the  session  of  the  Senate  today: 
Bayh,  Dodd,  Goodell,  and  Stevens. 


DEMOCRATIC  CONFERENCES  HELD 
YESTERDAY  AND  THIS  MORN- 
ING—REMARKS BY  THE  MAJOR- 
ITY LEADER 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Democratic  conference  met  yesterday 
morning  to  prepare  for  the  beginning  of 
the  second  session  of  the  91st  Congress. 
This  first  meeting  largely  concerned 
routine  matters— housekeeping  chores  of 
the  Senate,  so  to  speak.  It  was  followed 
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today  by  a  second  conference  on  ques- 
tions of  majority  policy. 

The  leadership  presented  an  opening 
statement  to  the  first  conference.  Follow- 
ing the  statement,  it  was  moved  and 
unanimously  approved  that  sections  of 
this  statement  be  incorporated  in  the 
Record  today  in  the  hope  that  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  would  take 
notice  of  and  bring  to  the  attention  of 
their  staff  personnel  those  portions  of  the 
statement  which  deal  with  order  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
ference statement  be  incorporated  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  the  Majority  Leader  Presented 
AT  THE  Democratic  Conference,  Monday, 

JANIART    19,  1970 

On  behalf  of  the  Leaderi-hip,  I  am  happy  to 
welcome  you  back  to  the  Second  Session  of 
the  91st  Congress.  Today  marks  the  resump- 
tion of  the  work  left  unfinished  at  the  end  of 
the  last  session 

Immediately  following  the  reading  of  the 
Journal,  the  pending  business  will  be  the 
Conference  Report  on  HR  13111.  the  appro- 
priations measure  for  Labor-Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  It  is  the  Inten'.lon  of  the 
Leadership  to  have  a  rollcall  vote  on  this 
Conference  Report  as  early  as  practicable. 

I  realize  that  It  has  been  customary  In  the 
past  to  wait  until  the  President  presents  his 
State  of  the  Union  message  before  undertak- 
ing legislative  matters  There  are  a  number  of 
reasons  why  this  tradition  Is  being  broken. 
Chief  among  them  is  that  this  measure,  with 
Its  Impact  on  the  education  and  health  of 
Americans.  Is  too  Important  to  postpone. 
Educators  and  health  officials  throughout  the 
nation  have  budgets  and  schedules  whose 
determination  await  this  action. 

The  President  has  Indicated  that  he  will 
veto  the  bill  when  we  send  it  down.  He  has  his 
own  reasons,  I  am  sure,  for  doing  so,  I  re- 
spect them.  But  I  must  also  state  my  Judg- 
ment that  for  the  Administration  to  reject 
this  measure  Is  to  fight  Inflation.  It  seems  to 
me.  at  the  expense  of  those  least  able  to  bear 
It  A  rejection  of  this  bill,  whatever  Its  Intent, 
is  to  strike  at  the  needs  of  the  young,  the 
needy,  the  schools,  the  old.  the  sick,  and  the 
handicapped. 

Following   the   disposition   of   the   Labor- 
HEW  Conference  Report.  It  Is  the  Intention 
of  the  Leadership  to  move  expeditiously  to 
the  following  measures: 
S  30.  the  Crime  bill.         | 
S,  3246,  the  Drug  bill, 
S.  1520.  the  Palling  Newspaper  bill. 
S  3154,  the  Mass  Transportation  Act. 
H.R.   514,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act. 

Of  course,  a  Conference  Report  on  H.R. 
15149.  the  Foreign  Aid  Appropriations  Act. 
would  be  privileged  under  the  Rules,  and  if 
It  becomes  available.  It  will  take  precedence 
on  the  floor  over  a  pending  measure. 

In  accordance  with  suggestions  made  at 
previous  Conferences.  It  is  the  Intention  of 
the  Leadership  to  conduct  the  business  ol 
the  Senate  on  at  least  a  Monday  through 
Friday  schedule.  At  least  for  the  present,  It 
Is  planned  that  business  will  actually  be 
transacted  on  a  Monday  through  Saturday 
schedule  until  legislation  which  la  now  on 
the  Calendar  can  be  acted  upon.  It  la  hoped 
that  Committees  will  set  to  work,  without 
c'elay.  on  a  similar  full-time  basis.  With  the 
cooperation  of  the  Committees,  the  Leader- 
ship intends  to  follow  the  legislative  pro- 
gram with  as  little  interruption  as  poaslMe. 
I  wish  to  remind  all  Senators  that  TOtM 
may  come  at  any  time  on  a  pending  meMura, 


and  Senators  should  be  on  notice  that  once 
a  rollcall  has  been  completed,  the  regiUar 
order  can  be  expected.  Senators  are  asked  to 
instruct  their  personal  staffs  to  respond  ac- 
curately and  quickly  to  inquiries  of  Cloak- 
room personnel  as  to  the  whereabouts  and 
status  of  each  Member.  Personal  staffs,  prop- 
erly, try  hard  to  protect  the  Interests  of 
members,  but  It  Is  often  easier  for  a  page  to 
find  you  in  the  Capitol  than  for  your  own 
staff  to  reach  you  from  the  Senate  Office 
Building.  In  order  to  do  this,  however,  we 
must  know  where  you  can  be  reached. 

For  several  years  now,  the  Leadership  has 
undertaken  to  announce  at  the  beginning  of 
every  session  the  dates  of  recesses  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  national  holidays.  This 
practice  has  enabled  all  Members  to  plan 
their  speaking  schedules,  and  home  visits  in 
advance.  It  will  be  continued  this  year.  As 
soon  as  concurrence  of  the  Minority  Leader 
is  obtained  on  the  dates,  you  will  be  noti- 
fied by  the  Secretary  for  the  Majority  of  tlie 
recesses  for  Lincoln's  Birthday.  Washington's 
Birthday.  Easter,  Memorial  Day,  and  the 
Fourth  of  July. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Leadership  to 
keep  these  recesses  to  minimum  length  In 
this  election  year.  Speaking  personally.  I  am 
prepared  to  stay  here  until  two  we^ks  before 
election  day  and  return  after  election  If 
necessary.  However,  with  full  o»operation, 
the  essential  business  of  the  Congress  could 
be  completed  for  a  much  earlier  sine  die 
adjournment. 

This  Is  a  good  time  to  raise  before  the 
Conference  the  question  of  an  August  re- 
cess. I  know  that  last  year's  experience  in 
this  regard  met  with  wide  approval,  par- 
ticularly from  younger  Members  with  grow- 
ing families.  However,  if  we  wish  to  at- 
tempt an  early  adjournment  this  year,  a 
long  summer  recess  may  not  be  practica- 
ble, I  wish  Members  would  give  some  thought 
to  this  matter.  For  the  present,  I  would 
prefer  that  the  Issue  not  be  resolved.  If  It 
appears  that  there  Is  a  good  possibility  of 
completing  all  appropriations  bills  some- 
where near  Labor  Day,  It  would  be  my  rec- 
ommendation not  to  take  an  August  re- 
cess. If  the  Congress  Is  bogged  down  in  leg- 
islation, it  may  be  desirable  to  recess  brief- 
ly in  August. 

A  matter  of  continuing  concern  Is  the 
order  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  There 
Is  an  increasing  objection  on  the  part  of 
many  Senators  to  staff  personnel  who  re- 
main on  the  Senate  floor  without  an  ap- 
parent need  for  their  presence.  I  would  urge 
that  as  a  courtesy  to  each  other  we  In- 
struct our  staffs  to  refrain  from  omlng  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  unless  tl  ere  is  an 
overriding  need  for  their  presence  If  they 
are  merely  monitoring  the  proceeiings,  the 
gallery  Is  the  proper  area.  In  any  case,  I 
see  little  Justification  for  any  Senator  hav- 
ing more  than  one  personal  aide  on  the  floor 
at  any  one  time  except,  perhaps,  when  he 
Is  actually  handling  a  piece  of  legislation. 
Along  this  same  line,  I  again  suggest  most 
respectfully  that  there  be  less  talk  among 
Senators  on  the  floor. 

The  Leadership  has  received  a  number  of 
complaints  concerning  staff  members  using 
the  Democratic  Cloakroom  and  the  tele- 
phones therein.  As  has  been  pointed  out  on 
several  occasions,  it  is  not  possible  for  Mem- 
bers to  carry  on  conversations  or  make  tele- 
phone calls  In  private  in  these  circum- 
stances. The  Conference  has  gone  on  record 
against  staff  using  'the  Cloakroom  and  has 
adopted  a  resolution  which  states: 

"Resolved:  That  no  person  be  permitted 
in  the  Democratic  Cloakroom  of  the  Sen- 
ate except  Senators,  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Pages,  and  officers  of  the 
Senate." 

An  exception  to  policy  has  been  granted 
only  to  staff  members  of  the  Democratic 
Policy  Committee.  All  other  staff  personnel 


are  to  refrain  from  using  the  Cloakroom, 
and  I  have  instructed  the  Secretary  for  the 
Majority  to  uphold  this  resolution. 

The  rules  which  apply  to  the  telephones 
in  the  Democratic  Cloakroom  are  equally 
applicable  to  those  In  the  Senators'  Lobby. 
Tlie  Sergeant-at-Arms  Is  directed  to  enforce 
a  strict  policy  of  restricting  the  use  of  tele- 
phones and  news  tickers  in  the  Senators' 
Lobby. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  remarks  made  by  the 
Senate  majority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  now  speaking,  at  the  Demo- 
cratic conference  of  this  morning,  Tues- 
day. January  20,  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarVis 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks  of  Senator  Mike  MANsnn-D  at  the 

Democratic    Conference,   Ttesdat,   Janu- 
ary  20.   1970 

This  Conference  met  yesterday  to  consider 
certain  housekeeping  problems.  As  Demo- 
crats— as  a  Democratic  majority — we  also  face 
political  questions  in  this  election  year.  With 
that  In  mind,  I  have  called  this  second  Con- 
ference, I  think  I  am  jjersonally  as  mindful 
of  these  questions  as  any  of  the  Democratic 
Senators  whose  seats  will  be  contested  in 
November  since  my  term  also  expires,  I  real- 
ize, too,  that  not  only  seats  but  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Senate  is  at  stake.  Most  sig- 
nificantly, the  part  which  the  Democratic 
Party  will  be  able  to  play  in  a  Republican- 
dominated  government  for  the  next  two  years 
Is  at  slake.  These  are  facts  of  political  lif^. 
They  are  there.  They  will  not  go  away.  They 
must  be  faced,  frankly,  bluntly,  and  without 
aixjlogy. 

However,  to  state  them  is  not  to  call  for  a 
political  session  in  this  election  year.  To 
state  them  is  to  underscore  the  Leadership's 
belief  that  this  Conference  must  continue  to 
function — even  in  this  election  year— as  a 
responsible  Senate  majority.  That  is  our  0*1- 
llgatlon  as  Senators  of  our  States  and  the 
United  States.  It  Is  our  highest  obligation;  it 
must  take  precedence  over  our  political 
concerns. 

In  my  Judgment,  In  this  session  as  in  the 
last  the  objectives  of  the  Democratic  Con- 
ference must  be  to  contribute  a  constructive 
opposition  to  the  development  of  natioml 
policies,  while  operating  the  Senate  respon- 
sibly. In  that  way.  we  will  do  all  that  can  be 
done.  In  all  realism,  from  the  Senate,  to  re- 
store greater  public  confidence  In  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Democratic  party. 

During  the  first  session  of  this  Congress, 
I  believe  the  Senate  Democrats  did  present 
a  cohesive  and  constructive  opposition.  In  so 
doing,  we  contributed  to  the  nation  and  Its 
citizens.  I  believe,  for  example,  that  tha*; 
opposition  helped  to  bring  about  the  shift 
away  from  an  ever-deepening  American  in- 
volvement In  Viet  Nam.  In  that  connection, 
let  me  make  clear  what  I  have  not  hesitated 
to  say  on  other  occasions:  The  President  de- 
serves great  credit  for  this  shift.  In  making 
It,  he  has  had  the  urging  and  the  support 
of  the  Senate. 

In  a  similar  fashion.  Senate  Democrats 
moved,  with  Republican  cooperation,  to  bring 
the  Issue  of  tax  relief  and  tax  reform  to  a 
decision  during  the  last  session.  It  took  time 
to  overcome  the  skepticism.  In  the  end.  how- 
ever, an  effective  measure  was  adopted  not- 
withstanding efforts  to  dodge,  defer,  and 
delay.  Out  of  that  reform  will  come  some 
benefit  for  the  over-burdened  wage  earners 
and  for  others,  without  convenient  write- 
offs, who  live  on  small  and  moderate  incomes. 
Out  of  it,  too,  will  come  a  modest  increase  in 
social  security  payments  to  older  citizens 
which  has  been  covered  bj  tax  adjustments 
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that   »:U  «i  t  U    offset  any  addllloual  liiH*- 
\\<  nar>  pressure 

111  I  he  last  aession.  the  Seuat*  was  aLso 
i.,sirumeiital  In  nioUifyiug  the  AdmiiUstrn- 
I'oiis  leudeucy  lo  propose  auUiary  expeiuli- 
i.ircs  wuhout  regard  for  luflalioiiary  effects. 
I. en  I1.S  demeauc  ne^s  were  ignoreU  in  the 
n.nne  ol  ughting  inllaliuu. 

ruat  t»  Ludicaiive  ot  the  Initiatives  which 
I  ^tnc  Irom  the  Sen.ue  during  the  la.st  session 
I'l  cooperat.on  wi'h  Republic;vn  Senators.  \: 
\  W  r  aUlnue  ti)  be  the  responsibihty  of  the 
k'emicra'.lc  Majority  to  aild  correctives  of 
mis  kind  to  the  natioiml  policies  propoeU 
ty  the  Adnuul  ■trai:LU. 

Muy  I  say  iha".  ihe  AUiululotraUou  s  an- 
nounced intention  of  veti  lag  the  Labor-HEW 
B-ip:  .prlaticns  bin  provide-,  tn  my  Judgment 
tiic  :rst  occa-'^lou  lor  the  exercise  of  this 
re^'pnnsibllltv  Chir  v<  t.'s  on  that  IsMie,  today, 
dhould  affirm  tlie  insistence  of  the  Dvin<5craLs 
in  the  Sen.^'.e  that  thi.-.  Repiiblican  Admiu- 
lotraiion  muit  strike  a  beuer  balance  m  the 
tUsfiibutlon  of  national  funds  as  among  ur- 
gent nced-<  a',  home  expenditures  for  fore;i;n 
I-oui-y  and  luexhau.-tib'.e  den^rtii^;  In  the 
name  of  ir.illtary  se<urlt'_ 

In  thl5  three-war  balance  I  n.-is^  expre.ss 
the  view  that  this  Administration  has  net 
Given  stiSicJent  recognition  to  domestic  iir- 
genciei-— to  the  rcqnlrcmen's  fcr  polUitinn 
contro).  hcalth-ro'earch.  s. -cial  security,  wel- 
fare and  edncatK'U  Then  fore  we  must  try. 
as  best  we  can.  Irom  the  Senate,  to  see  to  it 
that  these  needs  are  not  ignored  during  this 
session. 

It  l6  Ume  to  state,  bliir.tly.  too.  that  while 
this  AdmiUistration  has  yet  to  stop  InflaMon 
Its  actions  are  already  teiidirg  to  stop  the 
economy  According  to  the  latest  omclal  eco- 
nomic reporu-.  the  nations  economic  growth 
lias  ground  to  a  halt  Yet,  prices  continue  to 
climb  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  6'  That  Is  not 
a  fornni'a  for  lowering  tlie  c.-)*i  of  living 
Bather.  It  is  a  prescription  for  raising  the 
prospects  of  recession  and  tsnemploymrnt 
There  U.  even  now,  a  ihrec-way  squeeze  of 
disappearing  credit,  high  Interest  rates  and 
ever-rising  prices 

Other  Issues  are  err.erglns  and  will  grow 
stronger  unless  there  Is  action  by  the  Admin- 
istration lo  match  words  It  would  be  my 
hope,  for  exarnp'.o.  that  appropriate  Senate 
commUtecs  will  u-,e  their  delegated  powers 
to  uiqulre  fully  Into  the  abuses  and  inade- 
quacies of  the  welfare  system.  Into  the  costs 
of  health  and  hospital  insurance  and  Info 
the  skv-nxketlng  crime  rates  which,  during 
the  pait  year,  have  reached  record  levels 

Nor  Is  the  draft  problem  now  to  be  laid 
aside  because  the  system  h.^3  been  r.eroed 
in  on  the  19  year  olds.  The  system  is  no  les« 
antiquated,  no  less  inequitable  and  no  less 
IneTective.  In  my  Judgment,  it  Is  time  to 
rectify  it  or  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Vietnam  tics  not  yet  dlsappe.ired  as  a 
ma"er  of  deep  public  concern;  Nor  will  it 
dlsippe-ir  from  the  concern  cf  the  Senate. 
If  the  effort  tn  bring  ab-ut  a  tln.^l  solution 
con'lnues  to  drag  on  in  P.irls.  while  the 
tfr.iin  of  blood  and  resources  goes  on  In 
Vietnam 

M;iy  I  say  again,  that  In  the  approach  to 
these  and  similar  Issues,  our  responsibilities 
as  Senators  takes  precedence  over  our  politl- 
c:il  roncero.-i  I  d'-i  not  mean  to  suc^est.  there- 
by, indifference  to  th:?  Party's  problems  What 
bipr'ena  in  'he  next  election,  to  be  sure  Is  of 
gre^t  concern  I  am  not  deposed  to  .see  Demo- 
cn"-  become  a  Sei.ate  Minority- If  for  no 
oth  r  reason  than  that  this  Government  will 
th"  be  left  vtthout  an  effective  check  on  the 
rr»-  ''nt  .Administration. 

I -.  thl.-  C'lnnectlon  I  should  note  that  yotir 
Majority  Policy  Cjmmlttee.  by  unanimous 
.igrcen-ent  yesterday  directed  me  to  an- 
nounce that  it  Is  prepared  to  meet  In  the  near 
future  wi'h  S<'na'/e  Dem  icrats  whose  terms 
expire  .it  th-;  end  of  the  year  These  25  Mem- 
bers constitute  an  excellent  cross-section  of 
the  Purf/  For  the  ni.i'-l  p  irt  they  have  Just 
rrt  timed  from  visits  to  tteir  States  They  are. 


In  tlie  Ju(^gmenl  of  the  Polic  y  Conuniltee. 
acutely  attuned  to  the  contemporary  con- 
cerns of  the  people  ol  the  nation  Therefore, 
the  Committee  will  seek  their  Tlewiwlnts  In 
the  ci  utext  of  contributing  a  constructive 
Senate  opposition  to  the  formulation  if  na- 
llona.   pLillcy  durlnst  this  session 

It  is  a  sm.ill  ni.i-ter  whether  [Xilli.cal  i  milt 
atlheres  to  Son.itor-.  for  pl.iylng  a  part  In  re- 
shaping VIetn.ime.-  ■  policy  in  brln^tmg  .ilX'Ut 
tax  relief  and  ref  rni  and  re.Ntorlng  a  better 
bal^ice  as  lunong  doniesUc  urg-  nries.  foreign 
ix.iicy  needs  and  defense  request.-  or  for  other 
constructive  aols  Th.U  l.*  our  Job  However, 
blime  will  certainly  attach  to  us-  imd  prop- 
erly—for any  failure  or  faltering  In  d'ing 
the  people's  buslne-s  In  the  Semite 

On  that  score.  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  .-^t- 
tentlon  at  this  time  a  ma'fcr  of  partlcul.tr 
c-nccrn  to  the  I^niership  In  my  Judgment, 
every  effort  must  te  m..de  to  avoid  a  rej-ietl- 
tlon  '  f  la-st  year's  delays  in  the  appropriations 
prL>cc.-3  I  know  the  Congress  and  espetially 
the  Senate  wa-*  by  no  means  the  only  source 
of  the  l^pjam  l.uSt  vear  Nevertheless  t!ie  sltu- 
etion  is  one  which  I  believe  requires  ursjciit 
..'•entirn 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  a  permanent  solu- 
tion for  the  problem  will  eventually  be  de- 
vi-ed.  I  am  frank  to  state  however,  that  en- 
during reform  of  the  &:  c.d  process,  which  s'  ill 
oper-tes  under  an  antiquated  tisi  .il  year  con- 
cept is  not  yet  visible.  In  the  circumstances, 
the  Democratic  Pollev  Committee,  on  ye^ler- 
day.  auiaorucd  me  to  seek  un  Interim  ad- 
Joiimcnt  It  IS  my  intention  to  request  a 
meeting  of  the  Majority  and  Mtnoruy  Lead- 
ers ol  lUe  Sen.ue  with  the  Sptaker  and  the 
Minority  leader  cf  the  House,  together  with 
the  Chairman  and  ranking  Member  of  the 
Seu.ite  and  Hoo^e  Appropriations  Committees 
in  order  to  give  prompt  uttentluu  to  this 
que.:.tion.  Thereafter  another  mectinft  may 
be  reque-U-d  a  meeting  of  the  Joint  C  .n- 
gresslonal  group  with  the  Director  of  the 
Biueau  ol  tne  Dudi^et  and.  11  decnuMi  advis- 
able. With  tiie  President. 

All  are  involved  In  the  apijroprl.i'.lng  proc- 
ess and  all  are  poientliil  sources  of  deluy,  the 
President  and  the  Executive  Branch,  If  the 
AdmlnlsUdtlons  general  statements  and  mes- 
sages are  ni  t  f  llowed  promptly  by  specltiC 
legislative  requests  and  if  specl.il  Items  con- 
tinue to  be  added  to  original  re<iuests.  the 
House  which  claims  a  Couslltutlonal  nght 
of  priority  of  action  in  appropriations  bills; 
the  Senate  If  it  becomes  bvgged  d"WU  in  the 
pri-icedunU  delays. 

By  Uiking  this  inlUaUve  at  tlie  outset  of 
the  session.  It  Is  Uie  hope  of  the  Democratic 
Policy  ComnUltee  tlia.t  Uie  enure  iToces.-,  ^au 
be  expedr-oU  If  p^js^ible.  It  would  be  my  1"- 
teni.on  Uj  try  to  esUibllsh  a  tentative  Bclied- 
\:!e  of  api  r  pri.iUoiui.  from  clearance  at  the 
Budget  Bureau  U)  fin.vl  adoption  of  Confer- 
ence Reports  around  Labor  Day  I  must  cau- 
tion, however.  Ui.ii  the  prjoeis.  as  I  have 
indicated,  la  niAny-slded  and  compleUon  by 
LaU'r  Day  may  be  an  excessively  opllmlaUc 
objective. 

T.J  conclude.  I  would  only  reiterate  my 
view  that  DemocraUc  SenaUirs  will  put  above 
all  else  the  Interests  of  the  United  SlaU-fl 
and  our  primary  Couslltuilonul  responsibili- 
ties as  Senators  In  the  United  bl.i.es  Senate. 
Ilus  is  going  to  be  a  difficult  >i  r  for  the 
parly— I  make  no  t>onea  of  It  it  that 
principle,  in  my  Judgment  will  be  upheld. 
That  I  have  tr.ed  to  do  sin-.e  Uus  C^'iiference 
first  selected  me  U)  me  Leadership  of  the 
Senate  That  I  will  continue  lo  do  as  long 
as  I  occupy  this  Chair.  So  far  as  the  Demo- 
cratic Majority  Is  concerned,  tlils  will  not  be 
a  politick  session.  It  will  be  a  practical  ses- 
sion, a  progressive  set-slon.  a  productive 
se.-olon. 


Th  ■   PItESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clfik  will  cull  Ihe  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

loll. 

Mr.  BYHD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
I^resiacnt.  1  ask  unamniuui.  ccnsent  tiiat 
the  Older  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rcs-inded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pio  temp.jre.  With- 
out objeetion.  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President, 
siic^'gest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 


APPRorRi.Mio;';.s    for    the    de- 

PARl'MENTS  Ol  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  MiU  WEL- 
K.ARE.  AND  RELATED  AGENCIEi?. 
1970--CONFERENCE  liEPORT 

TJie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tlif 
Cn.ur  htvs  beioie  the  Senate  the  confcr- 
enre  report  on  HR  13111  and  remlnd.s 
thf  Senate  of  the  time  limitation  and 
tliai  It  \m11  toie  on  llic  rfpoit  by  2:30 
p  m.  today. 

Tlic  Chair  is  now  ready  to  recosni^.c 
any  Senator  *l.o  dc'siics  to  .speak  un  the 
ccnfcicnce  report. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr  Pri'-Mutnl.  a 
l>arlianirntary  inqiury. 

the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
S*;naU)r  from  Washington  will  state  It. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  As  I  understand  the 
pending  order  of  busines.s  is  the  confer- 
enci-  report  on  the  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priation bill.  HR.  13111. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  Uinpore.  The 
Senator  from  Wa.shington  l.s  correct. 

Mr.  M.^GNUSON.  And  that  we  have 
2'  •  houi-s  for  debate,  the  time  to  be  con- 
trolled by  myself  and  the  distinguLshed 
minority  leader,  and  Uiat  we  vote  at 
2:30  p  m. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  That 
Is  corroct. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  one  on  this  side  who  has  re- 
quested to  speak  on  the  conference  re- 
port, but  tlie  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
sliire  'Mr.  Cotton*  does  have  sometliinp 
to  say.  He  is  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  subcommittee  and  rendered  literally 
weeks  of  yeoman  service  In  the  lonp.  and 
complicated  testimony  that  was  taken 
He  has  been  a  distinguished  member  of 
Uie  HEW  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions f  jr  a  long  time.  He  is.  to  my  mind, 
one  of  the  moH  knowledgeable  persons 
in  this  field,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
a  portion  of  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr.  Pi-esidcnt.  If  the  Sen- 
ator Will  yield,  since  half  of  the  time  l.s 
allocated  to  me.  we  will  have  some  ro- 
quesUs  for  time  btt;inning  with  the  dis- 
tirnfui-shed  ranking  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  distinguished  assistant  fl(<^i 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Michi'tan.  and 
I  believe,  the  Senator  from  California 
and  oilier  Senators  who  want  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard. 
We  are  ready  to  procetd 
Mr.   MAGNUSON.   Mr.   Pie.sitlcnt.  the 
point  I  am  making  Is  that  I  think  we 
will  be  able  to  accommodate  any  Senator 
who  wbhes  to  speak  on  this  subject.  I 
would  be  glad  to  yield  some  of  my  Ume 
The  PRE:SIDEn^JT  pro  tempore.  We  arc 
now  in  the  allocated  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
.so  much  of  my  time  as  he  may  dc.siie  to 
the  Senator  from  Now  Hanip-vhiic. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
mgton.  the  chairman  of  our  subcommit- 
tee, for  his  kind  words. 

It  seems  appropriate  that  I  should  ac- 
cept the  time  from  the  chairman  of  my 
subcommittee  rather  than  from  the 
leader  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  because  of 
the  position  I  find  I  will  take  on  this  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  perfectly  aware  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  very  naturally  a 
feeling  on  the  part  of  a  considerable 
number  of  Senators  that  they  must  op- 
pose the  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port because  of  the  supposed  and  im- 
pending veto  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  the  feeling  that 
a  vote  to  adopt  the  report  would  in  some 
way  indicate  their  position  on  any  veto 
which  would  come  before  the  Senate. 

In  my  own  case,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
take  that  position. 

As  the  senior  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Appropriations,  I  served 
throughout  the  hearings.  In  fact.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
that  subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  and  I  were  perhaps  two  that 
had  to  be  present  and  were  present  over 
many  weeks  of  hearings. 

At  the  end  of  those  hearings  our  sub- 
committee reported  a  bill  to  the  full 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  did  not 
agree  with  all  of  that  bill.  I  felt  there 
were  some  soft  spots.  Curiously  enough. 
I  am  not  sure  that  the  spots  I  had  in 
mind  were  the  same  ones  that  the  Presi- 
dent considered  soft.  However,  I  par- 
ticipated in  the  report  of  the  subcom- 
mittee to  the  full  committee.  I  partici- 
pated in  the  action  of  the  full  committee 
in  reporting  the  bill  to  the  Senate.  And 
I  served  as  a  conferee  on  behalf  of  the 
Senate  in  considering  this  bill.  It  was 
reduced  in  conference,  not  as  much  as 
I  would  have  liked  in  one  particular  de- 
tail, and  because  of  that,  I  withdrew  my 
Signature  from  the  report. 

Nevertheless,  having  participated  on 
the  subcommittee,  in  the  full  commit- 
tee, and  in  the  conference  report.  I  feel 
that  I  would  be  highly  inconsistent  if  I 
did  not  vote  to  adopt  the  conference 
report.  And  that  is  my  intention. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear,  however, 
that  in  casting  that  vote  I  am  in  no  way 
indicating  what  my  position  will  be  in 
the  event  the  President  should  veto  the 
bill.  And  it  is  not  an  indication  that  I 
will  not  support  the  President  if  he  does 
veto  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ctm  continue  to  talk 
and  use  up  considerable  time  and  say  no 
more  than  that.  It  is  a  fact — and  I  want 
to  make  this  clear — that  I  feel  certain 
provisions  in  this  bill  are  excessive.  How- 
ever, also  contained  in  the  bill  are  some 
of  the  most  necessary  expenditures  in 
the  whole  appropriations  picture  of  this 
Government. 

I  also  feel  that  while  we  could  have 
produced  a  bill  with  greater  economy,  it 
is  impossible  for  any  five  men,  six  men, 
or  20  men  sitting  on  a  committee  to 
agree  on  what  particular  point  should  be 


involved  in  the  cutting  of  the  appropria- 
tion. And  the  appropriating  process,  like 
the  process  involved  in  all  legislative 
actions,  coiuists  of  a  series  of  compro- 
mises and  agreements. 

We  on  the  committee  agreed  on  the 
bill.  We  carried  it  to  conference.  We 
agreed  on  the  conference  report.  I  shall 
supirart  It.  I  shall  support  the  adopUon 
of  the  conference  report  without  amend- 
ment. And  when  and  if  the  time  comes, 
to  determine  the  position  on  a  Presiden- 
tial veto,  then  the  determination  can  be 
made. 

I  merely  want  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  in  voting  to  adopt  the  conference 
report,  I  am  not  indicating  in  the  slight- 
est degree  that  I  do  not  intend  to  sup- 
port my  President  if.  when  the  time 
comes  for  him  to  exercise  his  function, 
he  feels  that  he  must  veto  the  measme. 

That  is  all  I  want  to  say.  That  is  all 
I  need  to  say  at  this  time. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  for  yielding  this  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
yesterday  and  on  December  22  and  23, 
when  we  had  a  great  deal  of  debate  on 
this  bill  there  was  considerable  discus- 
sion about  the  largest  item,  the  increase 
over  the  House  bill  and  the  increase  over 
the  Budget  recommendation  for  that 
specific  item,  not  the  total  Budget  rec- 
ommendations, for  Impacted  areas.  And 
I  hope  the  Record  will  be  clear  that  both 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and  I 
stated  on  the  floor  over  and  over  again 
that  we  were  concerned  about  this  item, 
too,  and  that  probably  there  should  be 
a  change  in  the  basic  formula,  because 
It  involves  one  of  the  biggest  items  in 
the  bill.  But  any  changes  in  the  basic 
formula  for  Public  Law  874  should  be 
by  legislation,  and  not  Presidential  uni- 
lateral action. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  proposed 
an  amendment  to  increase  the  amoimt 
over  the  House  amoimt.  And  the  Senate 
agreed  with  him.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  and  I  suggested  that  tills  was 
an  item  on  which  we  felt  we  had  to  ap- 
propriate the  amount  of  money  involved, 
including  a  vote  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  but  we  felt 
that  there  should  be  a  change  in  for- 
mula. 

I  suggested  yesterday  in  what  few  re- 
marks I  had  to  make,  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  administration  feel  the 
amount  is  too  large,  then  what  they 
should  suggest  is  that  we  amend  the 
legislative  act.  This  is  what  we  call  a 
noncontroUable  item,  and  it  cannot  with- 
hold. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and 
I,  if  I  recall  the  Record  correctly,  sug- 
gested— and  we  heard  from  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Subcommittee — that  this  is  an  item 
that  we  should  take  up  in  a  legislative 
way.  but  it  carmot  be  changed  by  say- 
ing, "We  are  not  going  to  appropriate 
money,  when  the  law  exists."  We  were 
concerned  about  that  very  much. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  even  had 
an  amendment  to  increase  it  by  $60 
million.  It  was  increased  in  the  House 
from  the  budget  figure.  The  House  figure 
was  $600  million.  That  is  one  of  the  big- 


gest dollar  items  in  this  bill  that  the  con- 
ference committee  and  the  House  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  the  Record  to 
be  clear  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  been  very  consistent 
about  this  one  item.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  Senate  wants  to  do  about  Public  Law 
874,  but  they  voted  for  the  bill  and  this 
item  almost  overwhelmingly.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  and  I  did  not 
have  much  choice  in  the  matter  as  Icng 
as  the  legislative  mandate  exists. 

Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Yes,  it  is  correct,  but  I 
would  go  further  than  that. 

The  matter  of  funds  for  impacted 
areas,  as  every  Senator  knows,  has  been 
the  subject  of  long  controversy.  I  would 
not  hesitate  to  assert  that  probably  there 
is  not  a  Senator  in  this  body  who  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  formula  and  the  history 
of  these  funds,  who  would  say  that  the 
formula  is  or  ever  was  a  fair,  equitable, 
and  workable  formula,  or  who  would  dis- 
agree with  the  statement  that  it  has 
come  to  be  out  of  adjustment.  I  think  it 
is  generally  agreed  that  this  subject 
should  be  reviewed  legislatively  and  that 
the  question  of  impacted  area  fvmds 
must  be  overhauled.  It  cannot  be  done 
by  the  adoption  of  a  conference  report. 

•  At  this  point,  Mr.  Eacleton  obtained 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  cannot  do  it  in 
an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  COTTON.  We  cannot  do  it  in  an 
appropriation  bill.  That  is  generally 
agreed.  However,  there  is  one  thing  I  am 
confident  almost  every  Senator  who 
reads  his  mail  understands.  That  is  that 
there  is  one  reason  why  our  people  back 
home  in  the  States  that  we  represent  feel 
very  deeply  and  very  passionately  about 
impacted  area  funds.  The  reason  is  that 
those  funds  are  practically  the  only 
fimds  of  any  magnitude  whatsoever,  that 
go  into  the  school  districts  of  this  coun- 
try to  be  used  as  the  people  in  those 
school  districts  want  to  use  them  and  for 
purposes  that  satisfy  their  needs.  Practi- 
cally all  the  rest  of  the  funds  in  this  huge 
bill  that  go  to  education  are  under  the 
supervision  and  the  control  of  the  OflSce 
of  Education  in  Washington. 

Because  of  Uiat.  I  am  sure  that  what- 
ever bill  is  eventually  passed — whether 
it  is  the  bill  on  which  we  are  acting  to- 
day, or  another  bill — the  Committee  on 
Appropriatioiis  and  the  Senate  will  con- 
tinue to  see  to  it  that  there  shall  be  im- 
pacted area  funds. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  a 
source  of  some  amusement,  perhaps,  if 
not  puzzlement  to  me  through  the  years. 
I  have  seen  various  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  proceed  to  cut  out  im- 
pacted area  funds.  Sometimes  they  have 
cut  out  school  lunches,  and  sometimes 
they  have  cut  out  or  reduced  Hill-Burton 
fimds,  or  some  of  the  other  sensitive 
areas.  I  think  in  most  cases  they  did  it 
with  tongue  in  cheek.  They  well  knew 
that  Congress  would  promptly  put  those 
funds  back  in  the  appropriation  bill  be- 
cause the  people  in  the  States  would  de- 
mand them.  I  do  not  say  this  with  dis- 
respect to  any  President,  but  they  could 
say.  "Well,  it  was  the  Congress  that  ex- 
ceeded the  budget  and  it  was  the  Con- 
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press  that  was  the  spender.  U  they  had 
followed  my  budget  the  appropriation 
\  oul.l  h.ive  been  loss  ' 

Apoarently  the  present  President  of 
V\c  United  Slates  Ukes  tills  matter  serl- 
rusly.  and  he  may  be  li^borins:  under  the 
beliel  that  if  his  veto  is  sustained— and  in 
all  p'.obabiiity  th:s  Senator  would  vote  to 
su.st3'n  it — the  impacted  area  funds 
would  be  cut  to  the  point  he  rccom- 
m  'n(^e6  in  his  budget  and  the  increase  in 
Hill-Burton  funds  would  be  modified.  I 
y-ank  probably  we  have  news  for  him  be- 
c.ai^.e  in  any  cantmuins  rt solution  or  ir. 
any  oth.er  bill  that  should  be  prepared 
by  our  subcjinmiitee  and  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  ar.d  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent I  predict  Senators  would  find  im- 
parted area  funds  included. 

Those  are  the  facts  I  would  hope,  and 
I  join  in  the  hope  expressed  by  my  dis- 
tin^TUislied  chairman,  that  we  could  re- 
view this  matter  carefully— not  by  the 
Committee  on    Appropriations,   because 
we  do  not  have  that  power,  but  in  a  dif- 
ferent forum    I  would  hope  even  more 
fervently  that  if  there  is  goinc  to  be  a 
situation    of    ta.x    shannp.    then    there 
would  have  to  be  .some  compensating  fac- 
tor or  else  we  would  break  the  TVe^ury 
I  hope  anv  compensating  factor  would 
provide  that   from   that  time  on   there 
would  be  some  matching,  not  necessarily 
50-50,    but    a   substantial    matching    of 
funds  by  the  Suites  and  local  subdivisions 
on  programs    I  know  I  am  perhaps  in- 
dulging in  fantasy  and  vain  hope,  but  if 
that  could  be  done,  it  would  be  the  people 
back  home  who  would  determine  priori- 
ties and  not  the  Congress,  not  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  not  the  WWt«  House,  not 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,    because    if    the    SUtes    were 
matching  such  prograjns  as  they  desire 
to  match,  and  with  some  Federal  tax 
money  returned  to  them  to  use  for  their 
purposes,  they  could  select  those  pro- 
grams thev  believe  viUl  and  necessary 
They  could  determine  the  pnoriues  and 
when  the  money  was  spent,  it  would  be 
spent  more  frugally,  efficiently,  and  ef- 
fectively because  it  would  be  spent  nearer 
home. 

There  is  one  thing  I  wish  to  add  that  is 
unusual,  and  in  this  I  am  not  in  dis- 
agreement with  my  distinguished  chair- 
man. It  has  been  a  privilege  and  pleasure 
to  work  with  him.  I  know  of  the  time, 
dedication,  and  effort  he  puts  Into  this 
matter.  I  know  of  no  man  In  the  Senate 
who  hak  greater  knowledge  of  these  mat- 
ters and  keener  and  more  perceptive  In 
dealing  with  them.  But  some  remarks 
were  made  on  the  floor  yesterday  at)Out 
how  much  the  committee  and  the  bill 
cuts   the   President's   recommendations 
That  is  true  in  one  sense,  but  it  is  true 
as  an  overall  figure  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  in  one  fell  swoop  we 
obliterated  from  the  bill  advance  fund- 
ing for  1971    If  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  that  w:is  $1  2  billion.  That  was 
in   ti^ic   President's   recommendation.   It 
was  a  big  cut  and  made  up  for  additions 
in  many  ether  areas. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  I  was 
most  reassured  and  vei-y  tuvpy  when  the 
people  In  the  administration  indicated 
in  letters  to  many  of  us — I  suppose  to  all 
Senators — the  points  on  w  hich  the  Presi- 
dent found  himself  in  disagreement  with 


the  bill  as  reported  in  conference.  Ap- 
parently the  President  asrees  with  us 
that  the  .small.  10-percent  average  In- 
crease over  fiscal  1969  tliat  we  adopted  in 
the  ca.-e  of  research  for  the  various  in- 
stitutes of  healtli — heart,  stroke,  cancer, 
and  other  research — was  not  one  of  the 
points  with  which  the  Executive  dis- 
acreed.  So  we  are  not  so  far  apart. 

I  .say  again,  let  us  deal,  if  we  must, 
with  a  veto  mes.sii;:c  when  the  veto  ;iies- 
sace  comes  As  far  as  the  conference  re- 
port is  concerned  I  believe  at  least  those 
of  us  who  served  o:i  the  committee  of 
conference  and  supported  tlie  conference 
leixirt  are  honor  bound  to  support  it  on 
tiie  floor  That  is  what  I  shall  do  without 
any  indication  whatsoever  that  I  do  not 
intend  to  support  my  President  in  such 
action  as  he  may  feel  he  must  take  after- 
ward 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr  President,  I 
yield  my.-eli  2  minutes. 

I  think  we  ou^ht  to  clear  up  the  im- 
pacted area  matter  a  little  mire.  The 
admiiiistrarion  sent  up  a  budget  request 
for  $202  million,  for  all  titles.  The  Hou.-.e 
increased  ti^at  item  to  $600  million,  by  a 
vo'.e  of  293  to  120  on  the  so-called  Jocl- 
r.on  amendment.  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado then  asked  the  Senate  to  Increase 
it.  and  flmally  we  agreed  to  vjte  for  a 
$60  miUion  Increase,  which  made  It  $660 
million  The  budget  request  was  $202  mil- 
lion for  impacted  areas  So  It  became  $660 
million  in  the  Senate,  but  in  conference 
It  was  cut  back  to  the  House  fl?rure  of 
$600  million. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  that  I  did  not  get  any  letter 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  do  not  know  what  specific  items  he  Is 
objecting  to.  I  have  not  found  a  Demo- 
crat who  received  a  letter  from  tlie  Presi- 
dent 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  the  Senator  will  yield. 
I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  got  a  letter 
from  the  President. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Or  communication. 
Mr.  COTTON.  But  we  received  a  com- 
munication from  people  In  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  or  from  people  who  could 
be  said  to  be  In  the  President's  confi- 
dence, but  no  direct  communication. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  Is  why  I  was 
eliminating  him  I  did  not  receive  any 
letter,  but  I  understand,  from  people 
who  are  in  the  confidence  of  the  Presi- 
dent, that  one  of  the  main  items  he  is 
objecting  to  is  the  impacted  areas  Item 
That  amounts  to  less  than  one-half  of 
all  the  money  added  for  items  by  tlie 
House  or  Senate 

It  is  a  kind  of  stran'^e  situation  when 
the  House  voted  293  to  120  for  $600  mil- 
lion, and  then  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado wanted  to  add  $60  million  more,  and 
the  vote  in  the  Senate  on  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  was  73  to  9. 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and 
I  still  suggest  that  we  should  change  the 
formula  by  legislative  act.  When  Uie 
Senate  votes  73  to  9  to  increase  even  the 
House  figure,  which  was  $600  milhon. 
and  that  item  accounts  for  about  35  to 
40  percent  of  the  whole  matter  we  are 
talkini?  about  here,  it  is  obvious  how  the 
Congress  feels.  The  vote  m  the  House  on 
impacted  areas  was  nonpartisan  and  it 
wiis  nonpartusan  here  in  the  Senate  So 
this  is  a  procedure  that  is  a  little  strange. 


As  I  have  said,  I  have  not  received 
any  letter  or  communication  from  tlie 
President.  I  am  not  in  his  confidence  on 
this  matter.  I  guess,  altliou^h  I  am  chair- 
man and  am  handling:  the  bill.  I  under- 
stand this  is  one  of  the  main  items  to 
v.luch  lie  object.s.  and  the  Senate  voted 
73  to  9  to  increase  the  House  figure  of 
$600  million,  which  was  about  $400  mil- 
lion over  what  the  budget  suggested. 
Tins  t-o  me  is  n  vc  y  stranf;e  procedure 
If  Members  of  Con;:ress  who  wanted 
unji.icted  areas  aid  \()ted  for  it  in  that 
strength,  I  would  think  they  would  vote 
B  ;amst  a  veto,  because,  in  round  figures, 
this  item  is  40  percent  of  the  whole 
amount.  The  rest  of  the  differences  with 
the  President  are  in  smaller  amounts. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
said,  the  administration  may  not  be  ob- 
jecting to  the  increase  for  research.  So 
what  wc  are  talkins  about  in  the  bill  is 
objection  to  very  few  items.  One  Ls  im- 
pacted areas,  which  was  voted  for  in  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  73  to  9  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  two  Senators  I  .see  right  now- 
voted  for  it  or  not.  but  I  will  look  at  the 

Record 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  voted  for  it. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  voted  for  it.  The  vote  in  the 
House  was  over  2  to  1.  So,  naturally,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and  I  said, 
when  we  went  to  conference,  •The  Con- 
press  wants  this." 

I  imderstand  the  second  item — again 
I  ret  my  information  secondhand — is  the 
amount  of  money  we  provided  for  Hill- 
Burton  hospital  construction,  which  the 
House  agreed  to  overwhelmingly  and 
wliich  tire  Senate  agreed  to.  Now  some 
Members  of  Congress  are  saying,  "We 
did  not  mean  it." 

With  respect  to  the  other  items,  one 
by  one,  I  know  that  the  administration 
has  been  opposed  to  our  additions — and 
I  have  the  figures  here — aanounts  for 
education  of  deprived  children  under 
title  I  ESEA.  $170  million  over  the  budget 
estimate  was  provided.  Another  item  is 
supplementary  education  centers,  $48 
million.  Another  item  is  library  resources 
and  community  services. 

TTie  Budget  sent  up  a  request  of  rero 
for  llbrai-y  resources.  I  think  one  of  the 
prime  needs  in  the  country,  particularly 
in  primary-secondary  education,  is  that 
very  item,  and  we  added  $50  million. 

There  is  a  relatively  small  sum,  $30 
million,  provided  for  equipment  and 
minor  requirements.  All  of  these  con- 
tained within  a  $312  million  Increase  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
Then  there  is  the  item  for  Impacted 
areas.  $398  million,  which  I  have  already 
di-scussed.  Another  item  is  an  increase, 
to  which  the  House  and  Senate  agreed, 
for  Hill-Burton  hospital  construction,  of 
$104  million.  The  last  large  item  of  dis- 
agreement with  the  President's  budget  Is 
vocational  education,  where  we  have 
added  $209.5  million. 

This  Ls  what  we  are  talking  about.  But 
it  seems  to  me  a  little  strange,  when  the 
5?enate  voted  73  to  9  for  the  provision  for 
aid  to  impacted  areas  It  is  criticised  so 
much.  The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
and  I  were  rather  lukewarm  on  that  one. 
because  we  thought  the  formula  ought 
to  be  changed.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
knows  that  we  discussed  that  in  com- 
mittee. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Ilorida  feels  very  strongly  that  the 
l.n inula  should  be  changed,  and  he 
thinks  it  is  a  complete  injustice  that 
counties  like  Montgomery,  Prince 
Georges,  and  the  counties  adjoining  the 
District  in  Virginia  are  included  in  this 
1  rovlsion,  when  they  simply  have  civilian 
employees  of  the  United  States  who  own 
their  own  homes  and  pay  their  own  taxes. 
Those  coimties  are  still  included  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  But  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida has  two  vitally  afifected  coimties, 
among  others.  One  of  them  is  Brevard 
County,  where  the  Kennedy  Space  Cen- 
ter is  located,  and  the  other  Okaloosa 
County.  Actually,  there  are  three  coun- 
ties in  that  latter  area:  Santa  Rosa.  Oka- 
loosa, and  Walton:  but  Okaloosa  is  the 
principally  affected  one.  That  is  where 
Ejilln  Field  is  located;  and  Eglin  Field 
takes  about  half  of  the  area  of  Okaloosa 
County  off  the  tax  rolls,  and  contributes 
about  50  percent  of  the  children  to  the 
public  school  system  of  Okaloosa  County. 

Brevard  County  is  already  hard  hit  by 
the  cutting  down  of  the  space  program — 
though  the  formerly  employed  people  are 
still  there,  and  their  children  are  still 
there.  So  those  two  areas  very  greatly 
need  the  help  under  this  program. 

I  will  join  with  my  friend  from  Wash- 
ington and  others  in  revising  what  I 
regard  as  a  much  too-broad  provision  of 
the  impacted  areas  act. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  The  intemretation 
of  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  But  I  am  not  going  to 
strike  a  blow — and  it  would  be  a  very 
hard  blow — against  the  chance  for  an 
education  of  several  thousand  children, 
particularly  in  those  two  counties  of 
Florida  by  turning  down  this  bill.  Others 
are  adversely  affected,  but  those  are  the 
two  main  ones  in  our  State. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  "Hie  Senator  from 
Florida  also  has  very  strong  feelings  on 
the  hospital  construction  matter.  We  are 
a  State  which  is  growing  with  exceeding 
rapidity.  We  have  more  people  who  want 
to  get  in  hospital  beds  than  we  have  beds. 
We  have  areas  crying  out  for  hospital 
construction.  I  feel  this  is  a  field  which 
should  not  be  ignored  sind  cannot  be 
responsibly  Ignored  at  this  time. 

I  have  been  very  plain  in  my  discus- 
sions of  this  bill  with  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  There  are  items  in  this  bill 
which  I  would  have  liked  to  have  seen 
decreased.  Tlie  question  now  is,  having 
cut  other  budgets  covering  other  agen- 
cies in  an  amount  vastly  greater  than 
this,  and  having  already  made  a  cut  In 
the  foreign  aid  bill  which  is  an  offset- — 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Almost  to  the  dollar. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Almost  to  the  dollar 
for  this  increase,  I  am  not  willing  to  see 
very  worthwhile  and  necessitous  objec- 
tives set  back.  We  are  already  set  back 
too  far,  because  by  the  time  this  bill  can 
be  passed  suid  made  operative,  the  fact  is 
that  we  will  have  probably  only  4  to  5 
months  remaining  in  the  fiscal  year. 
CXYl «— Part  1 


So  the  Senator  from  Florida,  with  some 
reluctance — and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington knows  this  is  the  case — finds  so 
many  necessitous  items  in  this  bill,  so 
many  items  that  are  required  if  the  pres- 
ent needs  of  our  population  are  to  be 
served,  he  is  certainly  not  going  to  vote 
to  turn  down  this  conference  measure. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is  a  small  amount 
in  the  bill,  but  for  a  pretty  important  ob- 
jective—and I  see  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  is  here — we  added  $15  million  for 
bilingual  education.  There  are  several 
million  youngsters  to  be  served. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  3  million  youngsters. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  3  million  young- 
sters in  this  country  who  need  this 
special  assistance,  so  that  they  can  take 
full  advantage  of  their  schooling. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  right.  Those 
youngsters  are  handicapped,  because 
when  they  go  to  school  they  cannot  speak 
the  English  language. 

Ir..  THE  ADMIinSTRATION  USrNG  LIVFS  TO  B^^^NCE 

THE  BUDcrr? 

Mr.  President.  President  Nixon  has 
announced  his  intention  of  vetoing  the 
pending  HEW-Lakwr-OEO  Appropria- 
tions Act  if  Congress  adopts  it  in  the 
form  approved  by  a  conference  commit- 
tee. The  President  bases  his  opposition  on 
increased  inflation  he  claims  would  be 
caused  by  funds  added  by  Congress  to  the 
amount  he  asked  for. 

Certainly  we  added  $1,262  billion.  Most 
of  it,  $919  million,  was  added  to  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  for  support  of  Amer- 
ica's public  schools.  Moreover,  I  see  no 
reason  at  all  for  cutting  such  an  essential 
expenditure,  and  if  the  President,  in  his 
wisdom,  does  veto  the  measure,  I  shall 
vote  to  override  that  veto. 

President  Nixon's  own  Commissioner 
of  Education,  James  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  re- 
cently expressed  public  dissatisfaction 
with  education's  place  among  the  Nixon 
administration's  domestic  priorities.  A 
50-member  urban  education  task  force 
appointed  last  year  by  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Finch 
has  recently  recommended  a  $5  to  $7 
billion  annual  increase  in  Federal  funds 
for  urban  schools.  Congress  has  sought 
to  resiwnd  to  an  increasingly  acute  crisis 
through  such  added  funds.  Now  the  Pres- 
ident responds  to  such  an  urgent  situa- 
tion by  holding  the  sword  of  a  veto  over 
the  head  of  our  Nation's  children.  It  is 
terribly  sad  to  see  such  shortsighted- 
ness on  the  part  of  an  administration. 

Local  school  districts  are  now  taxed  to 
the  absolute  limit,  as  voter  rejection  of 
larger  numbers  of  school  bond  issues 
shows.  Federal  spending  for  public 
schools  dipped  in  1969,  according  to  the 
National  Education  Association.  Yet  such 
signals  are  ignored  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

How  can  we  pour  $30  billion  annually 
into  Vietnam  and  cut  our  schools  and 
health  expenditures?  How  can  we  sub- 
sidize some  already  oversupported  ele- 
ments of  America's  business  community. 
yet  shortchange  our  children?  How  can 
we  assume  so  many  costs  around  the 
world  while  ignoring  health  and  educa- 
tion needs? 

In  my  own  State  of  New  Mexico,  such 
a  Teto  would  immediately  deprive  our 


schools  of  $8.4  million  in  funds  for  edu- 
cation. Federally  impacted  areas  would 
be  struck  a  body  blow,  and  such  areas  are 
many  all  over  the  west. 

The  cut  in  medical  research  and 
health  funds  Is  an  equal  tragedy,  for 
such  slsishes  hurt  twice.  Once  in  imme- 
diate losses,  and  again  in  terms  of  long- 
reaching  effects  that  will  be  felt  for 
years.  Research  teams  are  being  broken 
up,  as  relatively  modest  Federal  backing 
is  cut  or  withdrawn.  Medical  research. 
medical  school  faculty  salaries,  and  aid 
to  medical  students  is  being  hamstrung. 
Laboratory  animals  will  be  sold  or  de- 
stroyed. Invaluable  files  and  research 
results  wiU  be  lost  or  disposed  of.  Close 
working  relationships  will  be  broken  up. 
Demoralization  is  already  setting  in 
across  the  Ismd  in  the  ranks  of  research- 
ers, faculties  and  students.  Early  reports 
are  reaching  us  of  the  first  such  signs 
of  this. 

Every  major  educational,  medical, 
hospital,  dentistry  and  public  health  as- 
sociation in  America  has  joined  in  beg- 
ging the  President  to  refrain  from  exer- 
cising his  veto  on  this  measure.  A  spokes- 
man for  the  National  School  Boards 
Association  has  predicted  that  some 
schools  will  have  to  close  their  doors 
early  or  drop  programs — which  could 
force  dropout-prone,  less  motivated  stu- 
dents onto  our  streets,  creating  problems 
in  every  American  city. 

In  health  the  picture  is  as  gloomy,  as 
leaders  in  this  area  have  assured  us  we 
wUl  be  unable  to  train  the  70,000  addi- 
tional doctors  the  Nation  requires.  How 
can  the  administration  use  lives  to  bal- 
ance the  budget? 

One  example  that  immediately  comes 
to  mind  is  Government's  failure  to  pro- 
vide some  $40  million  to  train  workers 
in  coronary  care  units  in  our  hospitals. 
This  could  mean  that  50,000  people  might 
die  in  the  next  12  months  who  need  not 
perish. 

The  last  time  a  President  of  the  United 
States  vetoed  a  major  education  metiSure 
of  this  type  was  in  1859,  when  President 
Buchanan  did  so.  We  all  know  President 
Nixon  is  a  compassionate  man  with  de- 
cent instincts.  I  fervently  hope  his  com- 
passionate feelings  will  overrride  reasons 
he  has  given  recently  as  grounds  for 
threatened  veto  of  this  measure.  If  not, 
then  America  will  have  totally  turned  its 
order  of  priorities  around  in  the  past 
year. 

Each  of  the  three  American  scientists 
who  recently  participated  in  the  winning 
of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Medicine  have 
had  their  research  funds  cut  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Dr.  Max  Delbruck,  of 
California  Institute  of  Technology  at 
Pasadena,  has  his  funds  cut  8  percent. 
Dr.  Alfred  D.  Hershey,  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Cold  Spring.  N.Y..  had  his 
funds  cut  10  percent.  Dr.  Salvador  E. 
Luria  of  MIT  lost  9  percent  of  his  money 
for  research. 

Mr.  Presdent,  such  facts  speak  for 
themselves.  In  addition  to  cutting  aid  to 
education,  libraries,  hospitals.  Job  Corps, 
OEO,  oonsenration.  antipollution  moneys, 
and  funds  for  acquisition  of  new  national 
parks,  the  President  now  seeks  to  cripple 
basic  areas  of  endeavor  esamUal  to  na- 
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tional  well-being  for  years  to  come  We 
must  prevent  him  from  domg  so.  Our 
duty  as  Senators  Is  clear.  We  must 
override  any  Presidential  veto 

Under  the  Bilingual  Education  Act. 
V.  hich  the  Senator  from  Texas  and  I 
sponsored  here,  we  would  be  able  to  give, 
under  this  program.  Instruction  to  chil- 
dren before  they  started  in  the  first 
,'rade  so  they  could  be  on  a  competitive 
level  with  their  counterparts  m  the  edu- 
cational system  I  think  this  is  sorely 
needed  We  have  had  some  veiT  good 
pilot  programs,  and  this  kind  of  uvstruc- 
uon  has  proved  itself  out  HEW  is  for  it. 
and  the  educators  who  have  tried  it  are 
for  it  In  fact,  other  educators  through- 
out the  country  are  copying  it 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, because  he  was  very  sympathetic  to 
Uns  particular  program,  as  well  as  to 
other  educational  programs  In  fact.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  a  valid,  credible,  logical 
argument  for  saying  that  this  expendi- 
ture for  education  is  inflationary,  that  it 
feeds  the  fires  of  inflation  I  do  not  think 
so  I  think  that  uppermost  in  our  minds 
should  be  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
establish  education  as  one  of  the  top 
priorities  in  this  country:  and  I  think 
that  we  have  ample  room  here  to  justify 
tills  additional  expenditure,  in  view  of 
ihe  fact  that  we  cut  expenditures  in  the 
defense  budget,  we  cut  foreun  aid.  and 
we  cut  other  programs  tliat  do  not  relate 
to  our  domestic  pnorities  That  is  what 
the  Senator  from  Washington  and  his 
subcominittee  were  doing,  and  that  it 
what  we  were  aware  of  when  the  full 
Appropriations  Committee  acted  upon 
thus  bill 

I  think  that  Congress  it^self  has  reacted 
similarly  m  giving  an  overwhelming  vote 
to  this  appropriation  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Washington 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  May  I.  right  at  that 
point,  state  for  the  Record  that  the  vote 
on  final  passage  on  this  bUl  in  the  Senate 
was  88  to  4 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  right  I  am 
hopefxil  that  the  President  will  realize 
that  education  should  have  a  top  priority 
In  this  country,  and  that  this  expendi- 
ture Is  in  proper  order,  because  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people — those  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  we  here 
in  the  Senate — have  spoken  for  and  on 
behalf  of  the  people  and  the  educators 
of  this  country,  who  sorely  need  this 
Federal  funding  to  upgrade  the  school 
systems 

We  need  this  type  of  money  We  need 
to  imbue  our  local  systems  with  Federal 
moneys,  because  school  bond  issues  have 
been  going  down  the  drain  The  taxpay- 
ers at  the  local  level  are  overburdened 
with  uxation  to  support  their  school  sys- 
tems, and  it  is  up  to  us  to  establish  this 
as  a  top  priority,  and  to  give  it  due  con- 
sideration, as  we  are  givmg  it  in  this  bill, 
and  I  commend  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington because  he  was  the  great  leader 
in  this  movement  to  put  education  in  the 
forefront. 

Without  a  good,  healthy  educational 
s>stem.  America  will  retrogress,  and 
many  of  our  individuals,  many  of  our 
children,  will  be  drojjouts.  and  they  will 
continue  in  that  cycle  of  adversity — of 
economic  adversity,  if  you  please — unless 
we  do  something  for  them. 


Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  tliank  the  Senator 
for  that  contribution,  I  wish  to  make  it 
clear  again  that  I  gather  this,  though  I 
have  no  direct  word  from  the  administra- 
tion, that  Uie  mam  objection  is  we  are 
above— and  when  they  say  above  '  I  do 
not  know,  above  what?  Above  a  budget 
estimate  originally  sent  up,  and  then  a 
dozen  or  more  amendments  afterward 
changing  their  minds  cU-ar  up  until 
November'' 

It  IS  a  little  like  when  I  was  handling 
the  truth-m-packaging  bill  We  .said  that 
they  should  stop  tlie  practice,  in  retail 
stores,  of  permitting  the  marking  of 
goods  10  cents  ofT.  when  one  could 
ask  the  question,  "Off  from  what'  ' 

It  i-s  the  same  way  with  this  matter 
OfT  the  bud'-jet,  yes  We  were  not  off 
from  the  budset  at  all  If  you  include  th.e 
$1  226  billion  that  they  asked  for  forward 
financing  on  title  I  of  ESELA.  which  I 
agreed  to  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  total 
budi^et  request  for  HEW— and  I  hope 
these  figures  will  be  sUt«d  completely  in 
the  Record;  I  wish  I  could  capitalize 
them— was  $19,834,125,700  for  all  these 
functions;  and  the  toUl  appropriation  in 
this  bill,  the  current  total,  is  $19,747- 
153.200.  or  $86,972,500  under  the  request 
of  the  adminLstration. 

But  we  shifted  tlie  priorities.  What 
did  this  shift  include'  We  took  money 
from  one  thing  and  we  put  it  in  the 
Hill-Burton  program— $104  million  more 
than  the  budget.  In  the  NIH  training 
grants  and  research  we  put  $56  million, 
but  I  understand  they  are  not  objecting 
to  tliat.  and  I  hope  that  is  true  We  did 
more  for  healtli  manpower,  we  added 
$16.449  000 

The  next  bn  item  was  $312  million  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education, 
which  includes  the  bilinuual  libraries. 
Guidance,  supplementary  centers,  title 
I  and  many  other  matters  Impacted 
aid.  $398  million  and  higher  education, 
direct  student  loans  $67,100,000 

The  last  one  is  vocational  education 
That  IS  $209  million 

Those  Items  are  approximately  85  to 
90  percent  of  what  we  are  talking  atxjut. 
If  there  is  any  need  m  this  country  in  the 
whole  spectrum  of  education,  it  is  for 
vocational  education,  and  not  one  person 
who  testified  before  our  committee  sug- 
gested that  we  cut  back  on  vocational 
education.  That  Is  what  this  is  all  about. 
We  imderstand  that  there  is  not  too 
much  argument  about  the  rest  of  it 
At  least.  I  hear  this. 

It  is  a  very  strange  thing  that  Is  hap- 
pening to  the  impacted  areas  program, 
for  which  the  Senate  voted  73  to  9  That 
Is  a  strange  political  switch  The  Senate 
voted  73  to  9  to  increase  aid  to  impacted 
areas,  and  then  the  suggestion  is  made 
that  we  turn  around  and  say  we  did  not 
mean  it  The  committee  thought  the  Sen- 
ate meant  it.  and  when  we  went  to  con- 
ference, we  came  out  with  the  House  fig- 
ure That  IS  a  sulxstantial  increase  over 
the  Presidents  budget 

The  vote  in  the  House  on  this  bill, 
which  IS  substantially  the  same  as  the 
Senate— was  293  to  120  The  teller  vote 
on  the  amendment  I  mentioned  was  242 
to  106.  and  the  vote  m  the  House  on  the 
conference  report  December  22  was  261  to 
110. 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MAGNUSON  I  yield 
Mr    MONTOYA    As  the  Senator  well 
ro members.   I  introduced   the  amended 
Continuing  resolution  in  the  Senate. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is 
Correct 

Mr  MONTOYA  And  47  Senators 
J  lined  in  cosponsorship  of  that  joint 
ie.solunon  with  me,  indicating  to  me  that 
tiietc  IS  an  overwhelming  sentiment  in 
this  body  for  the  additional  funding  for 
educational  purposes  such  as  are  pro- 
vided in  this  bill. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  The  continuing 
rtsolution  in  many  cases  provided  much 
more  than  the  Presidents  budget. 

Mr.  MONTOYA  The  amended  con- 
tinuing resolution  provided  the  type  of 
funding  that  is  now  in  this  bill. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  The  word  'inflation" 
IS  used  a  great  deal,  and  every  Member  of 
this  body  is  concerned.  Tliere  may  be 
some  objections  about  how  we  go  about 
flighting  inflation 

Apparently,  the  economy  is  not  getting 
any  better  under  some  of  Uie  procedures 
that  have  been  gomg  on.  No  one  has  made 
a  move  on  tight  interest  that  is  causing 
so  much  trouble  in  this  country.  If  some- 
body does  not  change  som*  direction  in 
this  case  soon  we  are  going  to  have  a  re- 
cession Under  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration we  had  a  couple  of  Uiem,  but  they 
called  it  a  rolling  readjustment.  But 
when  you  are  out  of  a  job,  it  is  not  a 
rolling  readjustment.  Unemployment  is 
rising,  and  perhaps  you  can  have  defla- 
tion without  some  unemployment. 

But  when  you  suggest  to  the  American 
'people  that  it  is  inflationary  when  you  do 
something  atwut  the  training  of  people 
for  the  health  care  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, .so  that  we  have  more  trained  peo- 
ple available.  I  think  you  are  off  on  the 
wrong  track. 

Tlie  reason  for  the  inflationary  prices, 
the  tremendous  rise  in  hospital  costs, 
medical  costs,  and  clinical  costs  is  the 
lack  of  trained  personnel.  They  are  hard 
to  get,  hard  to  find,  and  hard  to  train. 
There  is  a  shortage  of  at  least  50,000  doc- 
tors and  I  do  not  know  how  many  den- 
tists. If  you  do  not  believe  it.  try  to  get 
an  appointment  with  a  dentist.  You  will 
stand  m  line.  There  is  a  shortage  of  tech- 
nicians and  clinicians  of  all  types  in 
health  care.  A  great  number  of  the  poor 
in  the  country  are  sick,  and  they  are  sick 
because  they  are  poor,  and  they  do  not 
get  adequate  health  care. 

When  you  talk  about  inflation,  you  had 
better  specify  your  direction.  The  infla- 
tionary cost  of  health  care  in  this  coun- 
try is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
paid  attention  to  personnel  and  health 
manpower  Here  we  are  talking  about  an 
amount  of  money  that  is  less  than  one- 
himdredth  of  1  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  I  think  we  can  afford  that. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  in- 
quire as  to  the  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Seventy 
minutes  to  the  minority  leader  or  his 
designee  and  28  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  <Mr.  Hruska). 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
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the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  minute,  for 
an  observation,  on  my  own  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFTN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  now  the  recip- 
ient of  Uie  message  from  down  below. 
1  jui,t  got  it.  It  reads: 

Dlar  Warren:  I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter, 
vv'i!,h  enclosiu-e,  relatlug  to  the  HEW  bUl, 
wblc.i  Bryoe  Harlow  h»s  sent  apparently  to 
Uepubllcan  Wem)>er8  of  tiie  House  and  Sen- 
ate, because  this  particular  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  a  Republican  Member,  and  called 
lo  my  attention  by  a  friend  of  mine. 

Tills  Is  a  mobt  unuhual  letter,  (1)  Uiat 
before  a  bill  readies  the  President,  ttiat  be 
aiunjuiiced  ii  i.s  going  to  be  vetoed,  and  (2) 
tliai  Uie  amiounoemeni  is  made  apparently 
to  Republican  Members  by  Bryce  Harlow, 
Counselor  to  tlie  President. 

1  thouglit  you  would  t»e  interested  to  re- 
ceive the  copy  of  the  enclosed  letter. 

I  am  about  to  read  it— to  myself. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
Irom  Nebra:ka. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  Intend 
to  cast  my  vot«  against  the  adoption  of 
Ihc  conference  report  on  H.R.  13111. 

I  urge  my  collcoiiues  to  join  in  this 
opposition. 

Not  because  we  have  less  confidence  in 
our  conferees,  for  they  have  done  a 
magnificent  task  in  preserving  the 
essentials  of  the  Senate's  wishes.  Not  be- 
caa<:e  we  have  lost  faith  in  the  members 
of  our  Appropriations  Committee,  for  I 
can  attest  to  the  long,  serious  considera- 
tion they  gave  each  and  every  item  In 
the  bill  that  was  before  them. 

Rather,  we  should  reject  the  confer- 
ence report  because  new  facts  are  now 
available  and  we  are  faced  with  a  dif- 
ferent situation  from  which  existed  In 
mid-December.  It  would  be  the  height  of 
irresponsibility  to  hold  a  previous  posi- 
tion when  we  now  know  that  position  to 
be  faulty.  It  would  be  even  worse  If  we 
acted  out  of  some  mistaken  notion  of 
partisan  advantsige.  The  situation  at 
tiand  is  far  too  grave  for  that. 

These  new  facts  Include  the  follow- 
ing points: 

The  conference  report  seeks  to  appro- 
priate amounts  totaling  about  $1.3  billion 
over  and  above  the  budget  figure  re- 
quested by  the  President. 

This  increase  would  be  inflationary.  It 
would  badly  impair  the  President's  fight 
against  inflation. 

Many  of  these  increases  provide  ex- 
cessive, misdirected,  and  low  priority  ex- 
penditures— expenditures  that  can  be 
deferred. 

The  President  has  said  that  he  will 
veto  the  bill  in  its  present  form.  His 
decision  Is  not  capricious.  Nor  does  it  fol- 
low any  pattern  of  antagonistic  response 
to  the  Congress.  On  the  contrary,  he  has 
accepted  legislation  passed  by  this  Con- 
press  even  though  he  had  strong  reserva- 
tions about  some  aspects  of  several  bills 
which  he  signed  into  law.  He  has  been 
moderate  in  his  comments  about  the 
product  of  our  first  session,  even  though 
our  output  hsis  been  tardy,  and  in  some 
respects  skimpy. 

From  a  nearsighted  partisan  stand- 
point. President  Nixon  might  prefer  to 
see  the  bill  stand  as  it  is,  since  it  appears 
to  provide  extra  funds  to  some 
popular  programs.  We  can  be  very  sure 
that  the  President's  decision  to  veto  is 


not  based  on  any  shallow  political  con- 
siderations. 

We  should  consider  very  seriously, 
then,  why  the  President — who  is  a  con- 
summate political,  as  well  as  a  great 
President — ^has  publicly  decided  to  take 
this  politically  unpopular  course. 

The  answer  Is  not  hard  to  find.  If  this 
report  is  approved  here,  the  President 
will  veto  It  because  his  conscience  re- 
quires him  to  do  so.  He  will  veto  it  be- 
cause it  nms  coimter  to  the  higher 
priority  he  has  placed  upon  his  many- 
f{u:eted  e£forts  to  stem  inflation;  and  to 
get  the  most  out  of  every  dollar  .spent.  He 
must  take  the  responsible  road,  regard- 
less of  the  political  consequences. 

The  fight  against  inflation  is  as  dif- 
ficult as  any  which  this  country  has  ever 
faced.  If  it  is  not  won,  we  will  devour 
ourselves  as  a  society  and  as  a  nation. 
Tlie  conference  bill  would  be  a  serious 
setback  in  this  battle. 

In  attacking  inflation,  the  President  is 
not  singling  out  the  field  of  health,  edu- 
cation, or  welfare.  He  has  taken  pro- 
gressively stronger  actions  in  similar 
fashion  to  correct  a  situation  not  of  his 
own  making.  One  of  the  major  efiforts  in 
these  actions  is  to  reduce  the  inflationary 
fuel  of  Federal  expenditures. 

He  has  drastically  and  substantially 
cut  back  in  the  military. 

He  has  reduced  the  popular  space  pro- 
gram. 

He  has  slowed  the  pace  of  Federal  con- 
struction. 

He  has  urged  both  labor  and  industry 
to  be  responsible  in  their  actions,  as  to 
wages  and  prices. 

He  is  in  the  process  of  taking  new  and 
drastic  steps  to  reduce  even  further  the 
Federal  budget  A'equests  for  fiscal  year 
1971. 

And  he  seeks  now  to  oppose  the  exces- 
sive, in  some  instances,  low  priority  items 
in  the  conference  report  now  before  the 
Senate. 

Each  of  these  actions  is  bound  to  be 
unpopular  with  those  who  are  adversely 
afifected.  Some  of  them,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
have  been  frustrated  or  mitigated  by  the 
actions  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  submitted  that  we 
cannot  let  the  President  of  the  United 
States  stand  alone  in  this  fight.  We 
should  have  the  understanding  and  the 
courage  to  act  for  all  the  people  and  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  Nation.  I,  for  one, 
do  not  intend  to  desert  the  President  on 
this  crucial  issue. 

Mr.  Nixon  was  nominated  by  the  Re- 
publican Party  to  be  our  President,  and 
to  carry  out  the  programs  and  principles 
enunciated  in  his  party's  platform. 

The  people  found  that  platform  to  be 
in  concert  with  their  wishes,  and  the 
election  of  Mr.  Nixon  was  the  result. 

Among  other  things,  the  Republican 
platform  promised  to  "restore  fiscal  in- 
tegrity and  soimd  monetary  policies." 
The  President  is  working  hard  to  do  this. 
We  can  do  no  less,  as  members  of  his 
party,  to  support  him  in  his  efforts.  I  can 
do  no  less,  as  chairman  of  the  platform 
subcommittee  on  fiscal  policy,  than  to 
help  the  President  mee^  our  common 
pledge. 

I  have  noted  with  interest  that  the 
platform  of  the  Democratic  Party  also 


made  a  commitment  to  the  objective  of 
price  stability.  That  platform  points  out 
that  "price  inflation  hurts  most  the  weak 
among  us,"  a  fact  recognized  by  all,  and 
specifically  mentioned  by  the  adminis- 
tration as  a  reason  for  the  promised  veto. 

Thus  Republicans  and  Democrats  ahke 
are  committed  to  price  stabihty  and  fiscal 
integrity,  by  their  promises  to  the  people 
who  elected  them.  The  President  is  calling 
upon  us  to  honor  those  promises.  He  has 
put  the  fight  against  inflation  in  first 
place,  so  that  our  schools,  and  our  hos- 
pitals and  cur  needy,  do  not  have  to  see 
their  resources  eroded  by  continually 
.'^piraling  costs. 

Mr.  President.  I  voted  for  H.R.  13111 
as  it  was  amended  by  the  Senate,  and  I 
make  no  apologies  for  that  vote.  The  pro- 
grams contained  in  the  bill  are  necessary 
to  the  people  in  Nebraska,  as  they  arc  to 
the  people  throughout  the  land. 

Under  other  circumstances,  I  could  in 
good  conscience  vote  to  increase  many  of 
those  programs  by  very  substantial 
amoimts — those  prc^rams  which  are  in 
the  bill  and  which  are  in  dispute  in  the 
conference  report.  The  problems  they 
seek  to  solve  are  still  with  us,  and  the 
President  is  as  aware  of  this  as  the  most 
experienced  among  us.  The  question  ■  • 
primarily  one  of  timing,  priority,  and 
emphasis. 

As  the  President  has  pointed  out,  in- 
flation does  Its  worst  damage  to  those 
whom  the  bill  is  designed  to  serve.  Hav- 
ing been  apprised  of  the  dangers  and  of 
the  President's  position,  who  among  us  is 
so  cynical  as  to  pretend  that  we  f.re  con- 
cerned about  health  and  education, 
knowing  that,  in  large  degree,  our  actions 
are  detrimental  to  those  causes? 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  an  alternative 
and  It  is  the  duty  of  this  body  and  of  the 
Congress  to  reflect  on  the  Issue  before  us. 

We  must  avoid  a  disastrous  confronta- 
tion with  the  President  and  seek  instead 
to  reach  an  accommodation.  The  Presi- 
dent is  a  man  of  conscience  and  good  will. 
We  are  a  body  of  responsible  men.  I  am 
completely  convinced  that  some  middle 
ground  exists  which  will  lessen  the  dan- 
gers cited  by  the  President  and  at  the 
same  time  pennit  the  legislative  will  to 
be  exercised. 

I  therefore  propose,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  conferees  be  instructed  to  reex- 
amine the  conference  report,  in  concert 
with  whomever  the  President  designates, 
VTith  the  objective  of  rjriving  at  a  mu- 
tually acceptable  position. 

With  formidable  legislative  a:  id  execu- 
tive prospects  facing  us  in  thj  coming 
year,  we  do  not  need — In  fact,  we  caimot 
stand— the  chaos  and  bitterness  which 
will  surely  follow  from  any  other  course 
than  to  oppose  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESrOING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  pass- 
ing judgment  today  on  this  conference 
report  we  must  consider  not  only  what 
is  desirable  and  appealing,  but  what  is 
practical,  cmd  what  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  Nation  at  this  particular  time. 

Viewed  independently  and  separately,  I 
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am  sure  that  almost  everyone  could  casUy 
find  some  merit  in  each  item  and  every 
part  of  thus  appropriation  bill. 

But  It  must  be  viewed  as  a  whole,  in 
light  of  priorities  so  far  as  the  economy 
IS  concerned— and  so  far  as  education  is 
concerned  It  must  be  viewed  m  hght  of 
tl^.e  importance  of  the  President  s  deter- 
mined effort  at  this  particular  point  in 
li-.story  to  contain  the  inflationary  spiral 

There  are  compelling  reasons  why  the 
Senate  should  reject  the  conference  re- 
port, and  why  we  should  vote  to  so^iam  a 
veto  if  that  should  become  neces;,ary 

I   take   thai   p-JMtiun   fur    three   baMC 

rea-sons 

First  tlie  conference  report  calls  tor 
misdirected  spending.  The  mea-sure 
would  spend  too  much  m  .-.ome  area^.  but 
of  equal  importance  and  concern  us  the 
fact  that  it  would  not  spend  enough  m 
other  areas 

Second,  this  appropriation  measure  in- 
volves ineffective — and  possibly  waste- 
ful—spending, because  the  additional 
funding  comes  too  late  in  the  fiscal  year, 
and  in  the  school  year,  to  be  spent  wisely, 
in  some  circumstances. 

Third,  the  appropriation  of  $1  3  billion 
over  and  above  the  HET^V  budget  request 
would  be  inflationary 

At  the  outlet,  it  should  be  acknowl- 
edged that  the  conference  report  does 
appear  to  caU  for  an  appropriation  of 
$16725  billion  for  HEW.  as  compared 
with  an  administration  request  of  $16  689 
billion. 

But  those  figures  do  not  reflect  an 
accurate  picture. 

The  figure  m  the  conference  report  was 
reached  by  droppmg.  entirely.  $1.2  bil- 
lion requested  by  the  administration  for 
advance  funding  under  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
This  advance  funding  feature,  re- 
quested by  the  administration,  would 
have  had  no  inflationary  impact  this 
year.  It  was.  and  is.  a  very  important 
feature  so  far  as  school  administrators 
are  concerned— those  who  are  striving 
to  plan  intelligently  for  the  next  school 
year 

To  eliminate  the  advance  funding  fea- 
ture requested  by  the  administration,  as 
the  conference  agreement  does,  is  truly 
a  serious  blow  to  education  unless  the 
move  was  made  for  appearances  sake 
only  I  believe  the  latter  is  the  case— and. 
a(5fafdingly.  no  one  should  be  fooled. 

The  record  clearly  demonstrates  that 
this  President  is  not  only  deeply  con- 
cerned about  education — he  is  very  inter- 
ested in  a  re  )rderlng  of  priorities  in  the 
field  of  edi  atlon  that  will  benefit  par- 
ticularly the  poor  and  the  disadvantaged. 
During  the  1968  campaign.  President 
Nixon  emphasized  the  imporUnce  of 
improving  education  at  the  elementary 
and  secondary  levels  In  a  CBS  radio 
network  speech  on  October  20.  1968.  he 
said 

Buildings  boolC3.  »dmlniotr.iUon  struc- 
tures— all  the.s*  are  important  But  every- 
one knows  the  key  to  learning  is  tiie  gifted 
teacher  We  must  make  a  »enous  and  com- 
p.-ehensive  effort  to  rejuvenate  the  teaching 
profession  at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
levels  For  too  long  we  have  riveted  our 

attention  on  the  need.s  of  hiislier  edjca'.lon 
Important  these  still  are  but  we  mvist  now 
turn  more  attention  to  the  quality  effective- 
ness and  requlrementa  of  claasroom  teachers 
from  kindergarten  thrjugh  the  ;*e:f'.h  grade 


In  the  same  addicss  the  President  also 

said: 

ErTec'.ive  pro^r.ims  already  In  operation 
will  b«  expanded  as  liie  need  grows. 
When  re5e.u-ch  Indicates  the  desirability  of 
nevi-  programs,  they  wll!  receive  suppon  from 
mv  admimstr.>i-.ion  .Ml  of  us  need  to  under- 
sUJi.d  that  perhaps  otir  Krea'eet  deficiency 
today  IS  in  the  le  ichiiig  of  remedl.i:  re.idihg 

Tills  deep  concern  of  the  President  w  as 
refleLtcd  m  the  HEW  budget  he  sub- 
mitted to  Cop..;rcss  last  year  His  budget 
request  emphasized  the  need  fur  new 
approaches  and  new  techniques  relevant 
to  rapidly  changing  times. 

F'or  cxjmple  he  requested  S2,=>  million 
to  provide  a  testing  around  for  new 
teaching  techniques  and  methods,  par- 
ticularly for  remedial  reading  for  chil- 
dren in  the  inner  city. 

While  ordennsj  hu^e  increases  in  some 
ar.^as  (n'  the  bill  uhich  the  President  did 
n  t  tpque-t.  the  conference  report  dis- 
rekjards  altogether  this  request  of  $25 
million  by  the  President  for  a  very  im- 
port.mt  proi^ram  for  children  who  need 
help  with  remedial  reading 

The  report  cuts  $11  million  from  the 
Presidents  request  for  education  schol- 
arships and  opportunity  grants— a  cut 
that  would  deprive  at  least  20  000  stu- 
dents of  needed  assistance. 

For  the  Teachers  Corps,  the  measure 
provides  $10  million  less  than  the 
ainouiu  asked  for  in  the  President's 
budget 

Funds  requested  by  the  President  for 
a  hishly  successful  dropout  prevention 
program  were  reduced  by  $19  million— a 
reduction  that  will  prevent  any  new  pro- 
grams from  being  started  in  this  area. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  showins;  these  re- 
ductions be  printed  at  this  point  m  the 
Record 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
DEPvRTMrNT     or     Health.     Education,     ano 

W'ELrARE 
t>!     RE*SES    I.V     HIGH    PalORITY    PtCXiRAMS 

.Vadonal  ImtUutes  of  Health 
Nursing  Scholarships — •*  8  million  below  the 
F*resldent  s  budget 
Nur mg  scholarships  are  designed  to  assist 
qualified   young   people   with   serious   flnan- 
clal    needs    to    become    nurses     Thirty-eight 
percent  of  nursing  students  come  from  fam- 
ilies with  incomes  of  $7,500  or  less    As  a  re- 
sult, at  least  thirty  percent  of  students  en- 
rolled   in    nursing   schools    require    flnancial 
aid  to  complete  their  education    Scholarship 
funds    are    of    particular    value    in    reaching 
minority  and  disadvantaged  groups  not  now 
entering  the  nursing  field  In  sufBclent  num- 
bers   Yet  In  the  face  of  this  great  need,  the 
congressional  reduction  of  »4  8  million  rep- 
resents a  cut  of  4  822  in  the  number  of  needy 
students   who   can    be   awarded   sch.ilarshlps 
for  the  1970-1971   academic  year 
Officf  of   Education 
Elementary  and  secondary  education:   Drop- 
out    preventlon-$I9     million     be'.ow     the 
Presidents   budget 

The  decrease  will  confine  this  successful 
demonstration  program  to  its  present  level 
of  operations  It  will  not  allow  for  (1)  the 
initiation  of  any  new  projects.  i2i  tlie  opera- 
tion of  programs  for  which  planning  funds 
were  Included  last  year,  or  i3i  the  normal 
expansion  of  existing  demonstrations  The 
Administration  proposed  to  plan  20  new 
projects,   to  make   operational   nine   projecto 


planned  last  year,  and  to  expand  slightly  10 
projects  now  operational. 

The  purpose  of  Uila  program  Is  to  develop 
and  demonstrate  educational  practices  that 
help  to  reduce  and  prevent  dropouts  in 
urban  and  rural  schools  havin»  a  high  con- 
centration of  children  from  low  Income 
families  and  a  high  dropout  rate 

There  are  almost  1  000  dropouts  a  year  from 
the  school  system  Today,  only  about  five 
percent  of  the  Jobs  in  this  country  are  In 
the  un.skHled  category  Eacli  year  that  parses 
witlTOUt  the  availability  of  a  meaningful 
dropout  prevention  program  increases  this 
iin.sklUed  labor  force,  which  will  produce  a 
larRp  unproductive  segment  of  the  U  S  Labor 
m.irket  in  the  1970's 

The  Dropout  Prevention  program  seeks  to 
meet  tlie&e  prublem.s  The  program  hopes  to 
produce  beiietu,s.  not  only  in  dollars  saved, 
but  III  effective  utill^iitlon  of  our  most  valu- 
able resource — our  Nations  youth. 
Teacher  Corps— $9  Million  Below  the  Presi- 
dent's budget 
T.'ie  decrease  in  this  program  for  Improving 
the  teaching  of  the  disadvantaged  will  re&ult 
in  fewer  new  Corpbtnembers  than  were  sup- 
f)orted  Utst  year,  Altliough  the  total  size  of 
the  Corps — which  Includes  both  new  trainees 
and  second-year  members  will  remain  the 
same,  namely  3  479.  the  crucial  number  of 
new  recruits  will  drop  by  more  than  25  per- 
cent—from 1.500  last  year  to  less  than  1.100 
this  year.  To  capitalize  on  the  effectiveness  of 
this  program,  the  Administration  had  hoped 
to  increase  tlie  number  of  new  Corpwmembers 
to  2.000  in  1970 

The  Teacher  Corps  program  Is  now  a  na- 
tionwide effort  to  improve  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  children  in  low-income  families. 
It  attracts  college  graduates  and  undergradu- 
ates to  a  two-year  program  of  professional 
training  and  service  In  poverty  areas.  Teacher 
Corps  programs  are  planned  and  adminis- 
tered by  poverty  area  schools,  local  universi- 
ties, and  State  departments  of  education. 
These  programs  provide  special  training  for 
teachers  in  educating  the  disadvantaged 
child,  and  has  been  highly  successful  In 
retraining  these  persons  In  poverty  areas. 
TTie  program  has  been  praised  by  a  broad 
spectrum  of  public  opinion  as  an  effective 
way  of  Improving  the  education  of  the  dis- 
advantaged. 

Research  and  training  Major  demonstra- 
tions—DC model  school — (4  million  below 
the  Presidents  budget 

The  decrease  for  this  Item  will  prevent  any 
planned  expansion  of  the  project  and  will 
seriously  Impair  the  Federal  Government's 
credibility  with  the  community  where  major 
expectations  have  been  raised 

This  proi?ram,  located  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  is  a  model  of  nationwide  signifi- 
cance of  what  can  be  done  to  deal  with  some 
of  todays  urban  education  problems  So  far. 
the  program  has  focused  on  the  Improve- 
ment of  basic  reading  skills  and  on  in- 
creased community  participation— a  subject 
of  great  interest  throughout  the  country. 
The  additional  funds  requested  — but  de- 
nied—would have  permitted  the  program  to 
add  teacher  aides,  special  Job  training  activ- 
ities in-servlce  training  of  teachers  and  sev- 
eral other  new  components  which  had  been 
carefully  planned  to  pliase  in  during  the 
second  year  of  the  project  The  problem  of 
improving  inner-city  schools  has  received 
nationwide  attention  and  recognition.  Many 
have  despaired  of  an  answer  and  Increasing 
turmoil  m  our  schools  and  communities  has 
been  the  result  This  program  was  designed 
to  serve  as  a  model  of  what  might  be  done 
in  the  way  of  constructive  solutions 
Research  and  training  Experimental 
schools — »25  million  below  the  Presidents 
budget 

The  elimination  of  funds  for  this  program 
is  a  .significant  set-back  for  the  improve- 
ment of  educational  pr.ictices    Although  Hie 
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Conference  Agreement  would  permit  plan>- 
ning  activities  to  proceed  within  ezUt- 
Ing  research  resources,  the  lack  of  opera- 
tional funds  will  delay  Implementation  of 
the  program. 

The  Experimental  Schools  program  was 
developed  In  respwnse  to  increasing  reports 
of  uncertainty  about  the  pay-off  on  our 
larger  educational  assistance  programs.  Stud- 
ies have  shown  that  we  do  not  know 
inough  about  which  educational  methods 
,tnd  techniques  are  really  successful.  Despite 
the  expansion  of  research  and  development 
activities  In  education,  there  Is  still  a  need 
to  test  these  discoveries  In  large-scale  set- 
tings where  an  entire  school  or  system  of 
schools  Is  involved,  tinder  the  HEW  plan, 
proposals  would  be  solicited  from  State  and 
local  officials  Rigorous  testing  and  evalua- 
tion would  assure  improved  education  prac- 
tices and  substantial  savings  In  the  educa- 
tion dollar 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 
Work    Incentivee  Program — $9.6  Million 

Below  the  Presidents  Budget 
The  Work  Incentives  Program  will  form 
the  nucleus  of  the  very  essential  training 
portion  of  the  Family  Assistance  Plan.  Cash 
assistance  c;ui  be  planned  and  carried  out 
in  a  relatively  short  time,  but  an  effective 
work  and  training  program  of  the  magnitude 
necessary  for  the  success  of  the  Family  As- 
sistance Plan,  cannot  be  Initiated  overnight. 
We  must  ensure  an  expanding  work  and 
training  cvpablllty  In  the  States.  This  reduc- 
tion of  $9,640,000  which  would  have  funded 
training  in  FY  1971.  may  very  well  mean  that 
the  program  will  expand  by  only  the  slight- 
est margin  in  FY  1971.  This  would  stifle  the 
development  of  training  capabilities  In  the 
States  on  the  eve  of  the  Family  Assistance 
Plan. 

Formula  Grants  to  State  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Agencies— $35  Million  Below  the 
President's  Budget 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  State  grant 
program  (section  2)  Is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  terms  of  serving  people,  and  one 
of  the  most  cost-effective  In  terms  of  re- 
turns on  the  Federal  and  State  dollar  In- 
vestment. Rehabllltants  return  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  Increased  taxes,  many  times  the 
cost  of  their  rehabilitation.  The  reduction 
allows  only  enough  Increase  in  1970  to  cover 
the  statutory  increase  In  the  Federal  share 
from  75%  to  SO':^^.  It  excludes  further  pro- 
gram Increases. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  Migrant  Fami- 
lies— $3.5  Million  Below  the  President's 
Budget 

An  adequate  supply  of  migrant  labor  la 
crucial  to  much  of  our  agricultural  Industry. 
The  migrant  labor  population  In  this  coun- 
try has  an  incidence  of  physical  and  mental 
disability,  far  greater  than  that  of  the  general 
population,  and  yet  they  are  among  the 
last  and  most  dlfflcult  to  be  reached  by  re- 
habilitation services.  This  sub-group  has 
simply  not  received  its  proportionate  share 
of  social  services  because  of  the  many  special 
problems  Involved.  This  program  will  be  de- 
signed to  deal  with  the  special  problems  of 
the  migrant  family. 

Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol— $5  Million  Below  the  President's 
Budget 

The  1969  appropriation  of  $5  million,  pri- 
marily funded  State  planning  activities  and 
technical  assistance  to  aid  In  the  develop- 
ment of  those  plans.  Most  of  the  States  are 
now  ready  to  institute  programs  of  preven- 
tion and  rehabilitation  based  on  the  St»te 
plans.  These  action  programs  are  most  costly 
than  planning  activities  and  the  full  $15  mil- 
lion dollars  requested  is  necessary  to  mount 
a  meaningful  program.  We  have  begun  an 
effort  by  thoughtful  planning  and  raised 
expectations  In  the  States.  To  keep  faith  with 


the  States,  we  must  provide  adequate  funds 
for  Implementation  now. 

Salaries  and  Expenses — $4.2  Million  Below 
the  President's  Budget 
The  1970  budget  'was  prepared  In  a  climate 
of  severe  restraint.  With  aU  of  HEW's  pro- 
gram responsibilities  which  grow  yearly,  the 
1970  budget  contained  only  one  request  for 
additional  personnel — that  was  for  the  So- 
cial and  Rehabilitation  service.  There  were  a 
number  of  proposals  for  reductions  in  per- 
sonnel, but  this  was  the  only  Increase.  The 
Secretary  has  determined  that  the  agency 
cannot  effectively  do  its  Job  with  the  current 
level  of  staff.  Such  problems  as  Medicaid 
abuse  and  the  planning  and  development 
of  a  new  social  service  system  to  support  the 
Family  Assistance  Plan  simply  must  be  dealt 
with. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  my  time  for  a  point? 
I  am  sure  that  he  wants  to  be  correct. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
added  $15  million  to  the  dropout  pro- 
gram in  the  Senate.  That  is  one  of  the 
things  they  were  objecting  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  My  information  is  oth- 
d*wis6 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Perhaps  the  Sen- 
ator is  privy  to  some  information  that  I 
do  not  have. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  what  this 
boils  down  to,  can  be  stated  quite  suc- 
cinctly : 

The  refusal  to  approve  these  modest 
funds  comes  at  a  time  when  the  Nation 
is  spending  $40  billion  a  year  on  its 
schools  but  is  devoting  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  that  to  exploring  new 
ways  to  improve  them.  This  figure  should 
be  compared  with  the  10  percent  of  the 
Defense  budget  which  goes  for  research 
and  development. 

It  concerns  this  Nation,  we  know  too 
little  about  how  to  get  more  for  our  edu- 
cational dollar. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  also  of  serious  con- 
cern that  the  funds  provided  in  this  bill 
above  and  in  addition  to  the  budget  re- 
quest are  not  likely  in  some  Instances  to 
be  spent  wisely  or  most  effectively. 

This  fiscal  year  began  last  July.  The 
school  year  began  last  September. 

■When  the  planning  was  done  at  the 
State  and  local  level  for  the  school,  it 
was  based — or  should  have  been  based — 
on  the  level  of  Federal  appropriations 
requested  in  the  budget.  Surely,  no  one 
can  argue  with  the  logic  that  a  Governor 
or  local  school  board  had  no  right  to 
expect  and  plan  on  the  basis  that  Con- 
gress would  appropriate  5  months  prior 
to  the  end  of  the  1970  fiscal  year  $1.3 
billion  more  than  the  President  asked 
for  in  his  budget. 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Robert  Finch,  touched  on  this 
point  in  an  appearance  at  the  National 
Press  Club  on  January  12.  He  said : 

When  the  budget  goes  into  eflfect  .  .  . 
you  cannot  possibly,  constructively  spend 
those  dollars  through  the  State  and  sub- 
systems that  you  have  to  do,  you  can't  hire 
teachers  on  that  basis.  Tou  might  be  able 
to  buy  some  good  athletic  equipment.  A  bil- 
lion two  is  not  going  to  be  spent  effectively 
in  the  final  days. 

It  is  also  evident  that  some  of  the 
large  increases  have  been  made  in  areas 
which  the  administration  feels  should  be 
reexamined.  If  we  are  to  have  fiscal  re- 


sponsibility, and  I  think  most  of  us  could 
agree,  on  that  point  this  reexamination 
should  be  done  if  inflation  were  not  a 
problem. 

An  editorial  in  the  January  14,  1970, 
edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  em- 
phasizes this  point.  In  commenting  on 
excessive  and  misdirected  spending  in 
the  HEW  bill,  the  editorial  notes: 

No  matter  how  stable  the  Nation's 
economy.  Federal  spending  should  be  re- 
lated to  need  and  outlays  restricted  to  pro- 
grams that  have  some  chance  of  achiev- 
ing results.  And  the  fact  is,  of  course,  that 
the  economy  now  Is  not  stable  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
editorial  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  more  disturbing  aspects  of  the  in- 
creases written  into  the  HETW  appropria- 
tion is  that  they  occur  primarily  in  pro- 
grams calling  for  mandatory  spending. 
In  short,  these  increases  simply  tie  the 
President's  hands. 

Without  discretion  to  impound  appro- 
priated funds,  the  President  will  be  un- 
able, in  the  face  of  new  inflationary  pres- 
sures, to  cut  or  delay  programs  which 
could  be  postponed  without  detriment  to 
the  coimtrys  welfare. 

I  know  there  is  some  question  of 
whether  the  President  could  be  forced  to 
spend  money  that  he  does  not  want  to 
spend.  But  the  President  has  obtained 
legal  opinions  from  his  advisers  that,  in- 
deed, the  special  nature  of  the  funds 
added  to  the  Labor-HEW  bill  for  educa- 
tion raises  serious  questions  as  to  his 
authority  to  impound  these  funds. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  read 
a  pertinent  paragraph  from  one  of  two 
memorandums  prepared  by  the  Justice 
Department  on  this  question : 

It  is  in  our  view  extremely  difficult  to 
formulate  a  constitutional  theory  to  Justify 
a  refusal  by  the  President  to  comply  with  a 
Congressional  directive  to  spend.  It  may  be 
argued  that  the  spending  of  money  is  inher- 
ently an  executive  function,  and  It  seems  an 
anomalous  proposition  that  because  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  is  bound  to  execute  the  laws, 
it  is  free  to  decline  to  execute  them.  Of 
course,  if  a  Congressional  directive  to  spend 
were  to  interfere  with  the  President's  au- 
thority in  an  area  confined  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  his  substantive  control  and  direction, 
such  as  his  authority  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  his  authority 
over  foreign  affairs  ...  a  situation  would  l>e 
presented  very  different  from  the  one  before 
us.  But  the  President  has  no  mandate  under 
the  Constitution  to  determine  national  pol- 
icy on  assistance  to  education  independent 
from  his  duty  to  execute  such  laws  on  the 
subject  as  Congress  chooses  to  pass. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Justice  Department  memo- 
randums be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarics. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  No.  2.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 
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r\\e  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator IS  recognized  for  an  additional  5 
minuU'S. 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr  President,  accord- 
mi  to  estimates  I  liAve  obUmed.  about 
SI  bilUon  of  the  $13  ballon  In  HEW  in- 
cieases  are  considered  of  a  m.iadalory 
nature.  Some  of  the  increases  in  manda- 


tory spending  under  the  formula  grant 
provi>ioiis  include 

For  hospital  construction  $104  4  mil- 
lion under  the  HUl-Burton  Act:  the  $398 
million  added  for  impacted  school  aid. 
and  all  but  $17  million  of  the  $209  5  mil- 
lion added  for  vocational  education. 

Mr    President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent to  have  Inserted  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  a  series  of  tables  showing  in- 
creases over  budget  requests  in  the  areas 
of  mandatory  formula  f;ranls. 

There  belag  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Hifftef  educjtion 

Und^ff  »duJH  ifisttuclionji  tquipmeni 

Difict  kMiu       .    " "•' 

FicHiti«s  juntt     - 

•  OCJtionjI  Mucjtion 

Gnats  to  Stam     - — 

Wo(tiitud>  -  •.■ 

ProfTiiK?  tor  itud*"''  w't*  soecul  needs . ... .. 

Researth  (b!ile  potriof  oni»l 

Conunrtf  and  homerranirn  iducalion 

Librinej 

Lfcrinr  ierv«»^   .  

Construction  ot  piiDJc  UDnoei ■•;---, • 

EJucatKxi  tor  the  Handicapped   Preschool  »iid  school  pfO|r»»» 

Total,  0*c«  »l  Education.  

HEALTH   AGENCIES 

Hii.-3uiton  conjtiiic*'Ofl  CfitJ  

Cotiniu"'tY  mertil  n«allt\  center  canslructjon  trials 

HMltli  proiesiom  st<»d«««  Kam 

Nurtini  ttudent  M<«  ii.ii: 

Giants  to  the  States  lor  public  healUt  seniices(JlM) 


7?6  000 
116.393 


1S7.000 
IS.  000 


161.  9'M 
43.000 

230. 3M 


IS.  000 
23.209 

29.2iO 


:96  975 
164  876 
iO.  000 
17,000 
78.  7«0 
MS  000 
lb,  000 


229.000 
7«.000 

3S7,U6 
10,000 
40.000 
17.  WO 
lb,  000 

40,709 
9,  Kb 
29,2S0 


Jl  396  975 
164  876 
bO,000 
17  000 
78.  740 
645,000 
21.500 

14  500 
229,000 

200.000 

352. 836 
10,000 
40.000 
17.000 
20.000 

40,709 
9.185 

34,250 


Jl  396  975 
164. 876 
50.000 
17,000 
78  740 
58b  000 
18.  250 


229,000 
76.000 


35?,  836 
13.000 

40.000 
17.000 
20.000 

40,709 
9.185 

29.190 


+  J170.97S 
T  48,  483 

+  50  001] 
-r  17,000 
1  78  740 
.  398  000 
T  3.  25J 


«67,  100 
1  33,  000 

4122.  500 
+  10,000 
140.000 

1  17.000 
tS.OOO 

+  17.500 

-r9. 185 

-60 


2. 047,  DM 


ISO.  000 

29  200 

IVOOO 

9.610 

90.000 


3.131.S71 


3, 341,  S7I 


254,400 
30,500 
19  781 
15.110 
90,000 


254.400 
36  200 
27,781 
17.61U 

100.000 


3. 134.761 


254.400 
31,500 
23,781 
16.360 

100.000 


+1,0*7,673 


ill)4,4(X) 
4  2,300 
+8.  781 
-^6. 750 
•  10.  000 


Total,  healtii  tfencies 


239.110 


409.791 


435, 991 


426.041 


■+132,231 


SOCIAL  AND  REHABILITATION  SERVICE 

Dt»etopmenl  oJ  pratfims  lot  the  ajini    Grants  to  Stjtes    

Total.  HEW     


13.000 


(') 


20.000 


13.000 


2,  353,899 


3,541,562 


3. 797, 562 


3.  573. 802 


+  1,219,904 


I  Considefltion  deferred  due  to  lack  ol  luthormni  leiisUtton. 

Mr,  GRIFFIN,  Any  question  but  that 
an  effort  would  be  made  to  require  the 
spending  of  the  money  should  be  dls- 
peUed  by  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Washixvgton  Post  ol  January  7.  1970. 
dealing  with  this  matter.  In  part,  the 
article  said. 

...  It  waa  learned  that  the  Emergency 
Commiuee  foe  Pull  Pundtng  of  Education 
Program* — which  helped  lobby  the  increases 
thrcmgh  Congress — Is  oonalderlng  bnnffInK  * 
Uw  suit  to  force  Mr.  NUon  to  spend  the 
money  If  he  ahould  decide  to  8l?n  the  bill 
or  If  Congress  ahould  override  a  veto 

Charles  Lee,  a  spokesman  for  the  group, 
said  he  considered  most  of  added  funds  to 
>ye  indeed  mandator^'  In  character  and  be- 
lieve the  President  could  lestally  be  compelled 
to  distribute  them  A  suit  brought  by  a  state 
would  go  directly  to  the  Supreme  Court  and 
could  be   settled  rapidly,  he  said 

So  we  come  down  to  this  point  The 
needs  of  education  and  health  services. 
however  deserving,  cannot  be  considered 
apart  from  the  overriding  problem  of  in- 
flation. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  inflation  is  a 
clear  and  present  danger.  U  allowed  to 
i<o  unchecked,  it  would  render  ineffective, 
if  not  meaningless,  many  of  the  objec- 
tives we  seek  In  this  and  in  other  meas- 
ures we  have  considered  or  will  consider 
in  this  session. 


The  increases  made  in  this  conference 
agreement  in  the  name  of  education  Ig- 
nore the  fact  that  the  schools  thenuselves 
are  amonn  the  chief  victims  of  Inflation. 

According  to  the  January  Lssue  of 
School  Management,  increases  in  .school 
.■^pendrng  are  beins  corviumed  by  infla- 
tion 

On  the  basis  of  a  sur\-ey  of  1 .000  school 
districts,  the  magazine  reported; 

While  many  administrators  complain  bit- 
•erly.  these  days,  abuut  the  adverse  effect  on 
education  of  the  Nixon  administration's 
tough  antl-lnflatlon  measuers.  the  Cost  of 
Education  Index  makes  it  abundantly  clear 
that  innalion  it-self  Is  far  more  damaging 
than  any  of  the  attemp'-s  to  bring  it  under 
control. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimoas  corusent 
that  the  entire  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  m  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICErR  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits.* 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr,  President,  more- 
over, a  substantial  amount  of  the  in- 
creases are  for  construction  items  where 
the  effects  of  inflation  have  had  the 
greatest  impact. 

So.  on  this  issue,  we  must  consider,  as 
the  President  has,  tlie  welfare  of  tlie  en- 


tire coimtry— not  just  one  segment  of  it. 

The  vote  on  the  pending  matter  will  be 
of  crucial  importance  in  the  President's 
determined  effort  to  stem  the  tide  of 
inflation  and  restore  fiscal  integrity  In 
government,  HLs  sound  position  deser\es 
our  support. 

Therefore.  I  shall  vote  against  the 
conference  agreement.  If  it  becomes  nec- 
essary, I  also  shall  vote  to  sustain  a  veto. 

ExHiBrr   1 
I  The    Wall    Street    Journal.   Jan     14,    1970] 

CONrHONTKTlON  ON  SPENDING 

The  Admlnlslrallon  Is  determined  to  curb 
Federal  spending,  and  many  Congressmen 
appear  to  see  proBlgacy  as  a  virtue,  A  key 
confrontation  between  these  polnu.  of  view 
Is  shaping  up  later  In  the  month. 

AX.  Issue  Is  the  massive  appropriations  bill 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  President  Nixon 
asked  for  about  «19  billion,  a  substantial 
sum  by  any  standards,  but  Congress  decided 
to  put  up  around  ta  billion  more. 

When  Mr.  Nixon  Hrst  threatened  to  veto 
the  package.  House-Senate  conferees  cut  the 
total  to  $20  billion.  The  reduction,  however, 
scarcely  qualified  Os  economy;  The  conferee* 
achieved  most  of  it  by  eliminating  »1.1  bil- 
lion of  advance  funding  for  fiscal  1971  edu- 
cational programs,  money  that  sooner  or 
later  must  be  appropriated. 

Reasonably  enough,  the  President  figures 
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this  sort  of  change  U  no  Improvement  and 
still  promises  a  veto.  80  the  forces  are  mo- 
bilizing on  both  sides  of  the  battle. 

■If  the  bill  Is  vetoed,  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  override  the  veto,"  declares  Hotise 
Speaker  John  W.  McCormack.  "I  hope  the 
national  interest  above  partisan  interest  will 
be  displayed  by  Republican  members  If  the 
bill  Is  vetoed." 

Well,  we  would  hope  bo  too.  But  Is  It 
really  true,  as  some  of  Mr,  Nixon's  more 
virulent  critics  charge,  that  he  Is  trying  to 
economize  at  the  expense  of  the  nation's 
health  and  well-being? 

HEW  Secretary  Robert  H,  Finch,  who  Isnt 
known  as  a  hidebound  conservative,  obvious- 
ly doesn't  think  so.  He  notes  that  the  bill 
vvould  increase  outlays  on  several  educa- 
tional programs  that  are  "under  a  cloud" 
and  should   be   re-evaluated. 

He  mentioned  compensatory  education 
for  deprived  children  and  Title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965,  which  provides  extra  money  for 
schools  m  poor  neighborhoods.  The  Office 
of  Education  currently  Is  Investigating  re- 
ports that  Title  I  funds  have  been  widely 
misused.  However  great  the  need  to  attain 
the  aims  of  such  programs.  It  would  make 
little  sense  to  pour  extra  funds  into  the 
programs  If  they  are  headed  in  wrong  di- 
rections. 

Moreover,  about  half  of  the  Increase  voted 
by  Congress  would  go  to  schools  In  so-called 
Federally  Impacted  areas,  where  Govern- 
ment employes  may  send  many  children  to 
school  but  provide  only  limited  tax  revenue. 
This  program  has  always  been  controversial, 
and  surely  could  stand  closer  study  before 
any  expansion. 

According  to  White  House  officials,  the 
program  In  1968  paid  $5.8  million  to  Mont- 
gomery County.  Md  ,  which  leads  the  na- 
tion's counties  in  per-caplta  Income.  At  the 
same  time,  they  added,  a  total  of  only  $3,2 
million   went   to   the    100   poorest   counties. 

"In  many  cases  these  (Impacted  area) 
payments  exceed  the  cost  to  local  schools 
of  educating  Federal  pupils.  "  the  White 
House  statement  continued.  "In  other  in- 
stances the  program  enables  wealthy  dis- 
tricts to  exert  a  lower  tax  effort  than  other 
districts  In  the  same  state." 

No  matter  how  stable  the  nation's  econ- 
omy, Federal  spending  should  be  related 
to  need  and  outlays  restricted  to  programs 
that  have  some  chance  of  achieving  re- 
sults. And  the  fact  Is.  of  course,  that  the 
economy  now  Is  not  stable  at  all. 

Thanks  to  the  Congressional  spending 
attitude  and  the  recent  broad  tax  cuts,  the 
projected  Federal  budget  surplus  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  Is  swiftly  disappearing. 
The  Administration  promises  a  balanced 
budget  for  next  fiscal  year,  but  such  a  re- 
sult obviously  depends  on  the  lawmakers' 
willingness  to  approve  a  wide  range  of  tax 
boosts,  hardly  a  sure  prospect  in  this  elec- 
tion year. 

The  upshot  Is  that  efforts  to  check  In- 
flation depend  almost  entirely  on  continua- 
tion of  the  Federal  Reserve  System's  re- 
strictive monetary  policy.  That  policy,  with 
its  high  Interest  rates  and  lis  uneven  im- 
pact on  the  economy,  is  lamented  by  nu- 
merous lawmakers,  few  of  whom  seem  to  see 
that  their  actions  have  forced  the  Fed's 
hand. 

It's  worth  mentioning,  too,  that  the  in- 
flation Is  rapidly  raising  costs  for  the  na- 
tion's educational  institutions.  Just  as  It  Is 
elsewhere.  Inflation  also  is  making  it  vastly 
more  ditficult  for  states  and  localities  to 
raise  funds  to  finance  new  or  expanded 
^chools. 

As  Mr.  McCormack  says,  the  national  In- 
terest should  Ije  the  prime  concern  of  the 
legislators.  Democrats  as  well  as  Republi- 
cans, That  Interest  won't  be  advanced  by 
spending  that  is  Iwth  excessive  and  mis- 
directed. 
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ExHiBrr  2     ' 

Decembek  I,  1969. 
Hon.  Edwako  L.  Morgan, 
Deputy  Counsel  to  the  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Ed:  Attached  is  a  memorandum  deal 
ing  with  the  authority  of  the  President  to 


874,  It  should  be  noted  that  the  $585  million 
provided  by  the  Joelson  Amendment  Is  for 
assistance  "as  authorized  by  sections  3,  6, 
and  7  "  of  Pi,  874.  Consequently,  no  funding 
Is  provided  for  sections  2  and  4,  and  these 
sections  need  not  concern  us  further. 

Section  3  of  P.L.  874  requires  the  Commis- 
sioner  to  compute   the   "entitlement"   of   a 


Impound  funds  appropriated  for  assistance     local   educational   agency   under  a  formula 


to  federally  impacted  schools,  A  memoran- 
dum dealing  with  other  education  programs 
Is  in  preparation. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  E.  K.^uper. 
Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
Office  of  Legal  Counsel. 

Memorandum 
Re:     Presidential     Authority     to     Impound 
Funds    Appropriated    for    Assistance    to 
Federally  Impacted  Schools. 

You  have  asked  us  to  consider  whether 
the  President  may,  by  direction  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  or  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Impwund  or  otherwise  prevent 
the  expenditure  of  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress  to  carry  out  the  legislation  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  federally  impacted 
schools.  Act  of  September  30,  1950,  as 
amended  ("P.L.  874"),  20  U.SC,  236  et  seq.. 
and  Act  of  September  23,  1950,  as  amended 
r'P.L.  815"),  20  U.S.C.  631  et  seq. 

In  July  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
adopting  the  Joelson  Amendment  to  the 
Labor-HEW  Appropriations  bill,  added  ap- 
proximately one  billion  dollars  to  the  sum 
to  be  appropriated  for  various  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Office  of  Education,  One 
of  the  largest  increases  was  in  the  appro- 
priation to  carry  out  P.L.  874,  which  was 
raised  to  $585  million,  nearly  $400  million 
over  the  figure  requested  by  the  Adminis- 
tration and  reported  by  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee.  The  appropriation  for 
PJli.  815.  on  the  other  hand,  is  only  $15,- 
167,000,  the  same  as  that  requested  by  the 
Administration.  -  .  ».    *     »w 

The  question  arises  whether,  assuming  ply  the  amount  appropriated  pro  rata  to  the 
that  the  appropriations  carried  in  the  Joelson  entitlements."  (Since  the  Joelson  Amend- 
Amendment  are  not  significantly  reduced  inent  provides  no  funding  for  sect  ons  2  and 
by  the  Senate,  the  Administration  is  bound  4.  this  would  mean  that  after  deducting  tlie 
to  spend  the  money  appropriated.  This  amount  necessary  to  fund  section  6  and  IH^r- 
memorandum  considers  the  situation  with  haps,  constituting  a  reserve  for  poKlb  e  ap- 
respect  to  Pi.  874  and  Pi.  815,  particularly  plication  to  section  7.'  the  approprlat  on 
*^  1-  J      would  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  section 

3  entitlements.) 


whereby,  simply  stated,  the  number  of  cate- 
gory A  children  and  one-half  the  category  B 
children  -  is  multiplied  by  the  local  contri- 
bution rate  for  the  school  district  as  deter- 
mined under  section  3(d).  The  determina- 
tion of  entitlement  Is  not  entirely  mechani- 
cal, for  within  fairly  narrow  limits  the  Com- 
missioner has  discretion  in  selecting  the 
basis  for  his  determination  of  the  local  con- 
tribution rate,  and  other  pwovisions  permit 
him  to  make  favorable  adjustments  in  en- 
titlements under  narrowly  defined  circum- 
stances (§§  3(C)  (2),  3(c)(4),  3(e),  5(d)  (1)  ». 

Once  a  district's  section  3  entitlement  has 
been  determined,  however,  the  process  of 
making  payments  becomes  mechanical.  Sec- 
tion 5(b)  of  P.L.  874  provides : 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  •  •  •  from 
time  to  time  pay  to  each  local  educational 
agency,  in  advance  or  otherwise,  the  amount 
which  he  estimates  such  agency  is  entitled 
to  receive  under  this  title.  •  •  •  Sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  tiUe  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  remain  available,  for  obUgatlon 
and  payments  with  respect  to  amounts  due 
local  educational  agencies  under  this  title 
for  such  year,  until  the  close  of  the  follow- 
ing fiscal  year."  = 

However,  P.L.  874  does  not  constitute  a 
promise  by  the  United  States  to  pay  the 
full  entitlement,  for  the  statute  contem- 
plates that  Congress  may  choose  not  to  ap- 
propriate sufficient  money  to  fund  the  pro- 
gram at  100';  of  entitlement.  In  such  a 
circumstance  section  5(c)  provides  that  the 
Commissioner  after  deducting  the  amount 
necessary  to  fund  section  6,  shall,  subject  to 
any  limitation  in  the  appropriation  act,  ap- 


the  former.  In  a  subsequent  memorandum 
we  shall  consider  the  situation  with  respect 
to  certain  of  the  other  items  in  the  Joelson 
Amendment.' 

P.L.  874  authorizes  financial  assistance  for 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  local 
school  districts  in  areas  where  school  en- 
rollments are  affected  by  Federal  activities. 
Payments  are  made  to  eligible  school  dis- 
tricts wliich  provide  free  public  education 
to  children  who  live  on  Federal  property  with 
a  parent  employed  on  Federal  property  ( f  3 
( a )  )  and  to  children  who  either  live  on  Fed- 
eral property  or  live  with  a  parent  employed 
on    Federal     property     (5  3(b)):     to    those 


=  The  terms  "category  A"  and  "category  B" 
refer  to  the  standards  for  eligibility  under 
subsections  3 (a)  and  3(b)  respectively. 

'This  provision  for  continued  availability 
beyond  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  conflicts 
with  section  405  of  the  appropriation  bill. 
However,  we  understand  that  HEW  regards 
the  obligation  of  the  funds  as  occurring 
within  the  fiscal  year,  even  though  the  pre- 
cise amount  due  may  not  be  ascertained  un- 
til after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 
^<^<^.<u       .«     .^         ji«   ",  ~     v««^  '"  Thus,  he  would  have  no  authority  to  vary 

^ho^rdUtelct^'ha^I^  aVubstwitiarincrease  this  formula  in  order  to  provide  fuller  fund- 
in  school  enrollment  resulting  from  Federal  ing  for  category  A  entitlements  at  the  ex- 
contract  activities  with  private  companies  pense  of  category  B  entitlements  unless  Con- 
(  5  4) :  and  to  school  districts  when  there  has  gress  were  so  to  provide  in  the  appropriation 
been  a  loss  of  tax  base  as  a  result  of  the  ac-      act, 

qulsition  of  real  property  by  the  Federal  '  It  is  arguable  that  since  the  Joelson 
Government  (§2).  Where  the  State  or  local  Amendment  appropriates  funds  to  carry  out 
educational  agency  is  unable  to  provide  suit-  sections  3,  6  and  7,  the  Commissioner  could 
able  free  public  education  to  children  who  set  up  a  reserve  for  contingencies  under  sec- 
live  on  Federal  property,  the  Commissioner  tion  7,  disaster  assistance.  On  the  other  hand, 
of  Education  Is  required  to  make  arrange-  section  7(c)  of  P.L.  874  permits  the  Commis- 
ments  for  such  education  (§6).  Major  dis-  sioner,  notwithstanding  the  Anti-Deficiency 
aster  assistance  is  authorized  for  local  edu-  Act.  to  grant  assistance  under  section  7  out  of 
cational   agencies    under    section    7    of    P.L.     monevs  appropriated  for  the  other  sections, 

such  funds  to  be  reimbursed  out  of  sub- 
,sequent  appropriations  for  carrying  out  sec- 
tion 7  Since  the  statute  permits  such  ap- 
plication of  funds  aUocated  to  carrying  out 
section  3,  it  would  be  hard  for  the  Commls- 


'  This  memorandum  does  not  consider 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1965,  20  U.SC.  241a  et  seq.. 

which,  although  enacted  as  title  II  of  Pi.      ..v,v^i.ji„„  f„r,rtc  fmrn  ai- 

874,  is  usually  cited  as  a  separate  statute  and     sioner  to  justify  withholding  ^"°*f„™^^' 
is  listed  as  a  separate  appropriation  item  in      location  on  the  basis  of  the  possibility  inav 
the  Joelson  Amendment.  they  niigiu  be  needed  for  disaster  assistance. 
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In  ■um.  what«ver  Umlt«<l  dlacreaoruwy  au- 
tborlty  ib«  OoDiinl«ioiier  m*y  have  wiu»  re- 
spect to  detennlalDg  enuilements.  section  5 
does  not  »pp«*r  to  permit  any  ezerclM  of 
dlacreUcn  in  the  appUcaUon  or  appropriated 
fund*  to  the  payment  of  entitlements  Since 
the  »5a5  mllUon  carried  la  tbe  JoeUon 
Amendment  U  only  90%  of  the  total  esti- 
mated entiUementa.  Departmenta  of  Labor 
and  HEW  Approprlalloos,  1970.  Hearings  be- 
fore a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Appropn- 
Aiiona  Cooamitlee.  91st  Cong.  Is:  Seas.  Pt. 
5.  p.  239.  dlacreuonary  cutbacts  on  entltle- 
menu  would  have  to  exceed  10  .  of  tiie  total 
before  there  would  be  any  impact  on  the 
total  funding  of  the  progrjju. 

We  do  not.  in  short,  find  within  PL  874 
any  statutory  authority  for  the  Commissioner 
In  the  exercise  of  his  discretion  to  avoid  ap- 
plying to  the  entitlements  the  full  sum  ap- 
propriated, and  we  conclude  that  the  pro- 
visions of  secuon  5  are  mandatory  In  thi^ 
respect '  We  understand  that  this  conclusion 
1.-5  consistent  with  the  position  taken  over 
the  years  by  the  General  Counsel  of  the  De- 
partment of  HEW  ' 

P  L  815  authorizes  payments  to  assist  local 
school  districts  in  the  construction  of  scl^ool 
facilities  in  areas  where  earollmeuta  are  In- 
creased by  Federal  activities   The  entitlement 
for  assistance  is  computed  under  a  statutory 
formula,  and  In  addition  there  is  provision  for 
Judicial  review  of  a  Commission  s  determ. na- 
tion refusing  to  approve  part  or  all  of  any 
application    for    assistance    under    the    Act. 
(PL.  815,  i  lUb).  30  use    641(bM    On  the 
other  hand,  the  mechanics  of  administration 
of  PL.  815  differ  signlflcantly  from  those  of 
PL.  874.  Plrst.  the  Commissioner  is  not  re- 
quired   to    apply    appropriations    pro    rata 
among  the  eligible  districts,  but  In  accordance 
with  with  priorities  which  he  establishes  by 
regulauon  (J  3).  Second,  entitlement  for  as- 
sistance Is  not  computed  on  a  annual  basis, 
but  as  a  share  of  the  cost  of  a  particular  proj- 
ect. Thus,  If  funds  are  held  up  in  one  fiscal 
yeax.  the  project  may  be  funded  the  next  year. 
Finally,  the  Commissioner  Is  apparently  tree 
to  allot.  In  his  discretion,  an  indeflniie  share 
of  the  appropriation  to  section   14  purposes, 
school  construction  on  Indian  Reservations 
While    we    hesitate    to    conclude,    on    this 
fairly  summary  consideration,  that  the  Com- 
missioner has  discretionary  authority  under 
PL.  815  to  delay  Indefinitely  Uie  obUgatlon 
and    expenditure    of    funds   appropriated    to 
carry  out   the  statute.   It  does  appear  to  us 
that  there  are  enough  discreuonary  powers 
throughout    the   statute    to    permit    blm    to 
postpone  the  obligation  of  funds  during  fiscal 
1970.  Indeed,   the  Joelson  Amendment  pro- 
vide*   that    the    appropriation    for    PL.    815 
shall  remain  available  until  expended,  which 
would  seem  to  confirm  the  conclusion  that 
there  Is  no  legal  requirement  that  the  funds 
be  obligated  in   the  year  lor  which  the  ap- 
propriation Is  made    However.  Inasmuch   as 
the   appropriation   In   question    is   relatively 
smiill  and  is  consistent  with  the  .\dmlnLstra- 
tion  s  budget  request,  we  see  no  need  to  dis- 
cuss  m   greater   detail   the   leg.il   arguments 


^Mania'orv  that  i^.  provided  that  the 
school  district  Is  in  compliance  with  appli- 
cable federal  statutes  and  regulations  Where 
a  d:>Tict  Is  n  it  m  compllanf<?.  the  Commi.''- 
sloner  may  have  authority  to  withhold  or 
term;nBte  as.slstance  ?ee  e  g  Civil  Rlghl-s  Act 
of  1964  title  VI,  42  CSC  2000d  et  Sfq  4S 
C  P  R  Part  80  Whether  in  the  event  of  such 
a  withholding  or  ternalnatlon  the  Commis- 
sioner would  be  required  to  apply  the  funds 
to  the  unfunded  entltlrmen's  of  other  dis- 
tricts IS  a  point  we  need  not  decide  at  this 
time 

•Memorandum  of  March  2<>.  1966  frorr 
General  Counsel  WUlcox  to  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Hultt;  Memorandum  of  Augu.st  6.  \9b'< 
from  OeneraJ  Counsel  BAnts  to  the  Secretary 
( HEW  files  do  not  Indicate  whether  this 
actually  sent). 


which   could   be  used  to  support   a  deferrnl 
of  action  to  obligate  the  funds 

Notwithstanding  the  apparently  manda- 
tory provisions  of  PL.  874,  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  President  has  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  refuse  to  spend  funds  which 
Congress  his  appropriated  In  particular, 
there  have  been  a  number  of  statements  by 
Congressmen  with  r-wpect  to  the  very  pro- 
prams  of  the  Offlce  of  Education  pre.sently 
under  consideration  that  Congress  could  not 
force  the  President  to  si>end  money  which  he 
did  not  w.int  to  spend 

Sect.vjn  406  of  the  Vwallonal  Education 
Amendments  of  1968  20  USCA  1226  (Feb 
IJC'i  Supp  )  provides  th.it  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  unless  expressly 
in  limiuulon  of  this  provision,  funds  ap- 
propriated to  c  ury  out  any  Office  of  Educa- 
tion program  shall  remadn  available  for  ob- 
ligation until  the  end  erf  the  fiscal  year  The 
purp->se  of  tills  provision  was  to  deny  to  the 
President  authority  which  he  would  other- 
wise hive  t-.ad  under  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act  (PL  90-384).  {1202. 
203,  to  reduce  obligations  and  expenditures 
on  Office  of  Education  programs,  and.  In 
particul.ir.  the  Impacted  area  programs  and 
title  III  of  the  NaUonal  Defense  Education 
Act.  20  D  S  C  441  et  seq  See  volume  114.  part 
23.  CoNOREssionai,  Rkcoro.  page  39155  Dur- 
ing the  debate  in  both  Houses  on  this  provi- 
sion several  members  stated  that  section  406 
would  not  Interfere  with  the  President's  con- 
stitutional authority  to  reduce  expenditure* 
in  the  area  of  education  See  remarks  of  Sen- 
ators Dominick  and  Tarborough,  volume  114. 
part  23.  CoNcazssioNAi.  Rrcoao.  page  39159: 
remarks  of  Congressmen  Perkins  and  Qule. 
volume  114.  part  33.  Concbkssional  Rccoao. 
page  29477 

S.mllar  views  were  expressed  almost  con- 
temporaneously m  connection  with  the 
House  of  Representotlves'  consideration  of  a 
Senate  amendment  to  the  Labor-HEW  Ap- 
proprlaUons  Bill.  1969.  (HR  18037).  which 
would  exempt  from  both  the  AnU-Deflclency 
Act  and  '.he  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Con- 
trol Act  an  appropriation  of  •91  million  for 
impacted  area  school  assistance  for  fiscal 
1368.  In  advising  the  House  to  accept  the 
Senate  amendment.  Cong    Flood  stated: 

'Section  406  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  amendments  seems  to  many  and,  I  must 
say.  not  to  others,  to  cover  what  the  language 
in  disagreement  seeks  to  do:  but  In  any  event 
there  are  many  Instances  in  which  It  has 
t>een  made  clear  that  the  President  has  the 
constitutional  powers  to  refuse  to  spend 
money  which  the  Conftress  appropriate.;," 
volume  114.  part  33.  Comorcssional  Recohd. 
page  30588 

Cong  Laird  a^eed 

"The  language  will  not  be  interpreted  as 
a  requirement  to  spend  because  of  the  con- 
.siuullonal  question  which  Is  Involved  The 
Congress  cannot  compel  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  spend  money  that  he  does 
not  want  to  spend   '  ibid 

More  recently.  In  the  hearing  on  HKW's  ap- 
propriation bill  for  fl-ical  1970,  Congre-ssman 
Smith  stated  his  belief  that  HEW  was  not 
comr>elled  t<3  spend  the  funds  appropriated 
for  the  Impact  aid  program  Hearings  before 
a  Subcotnm.ttee  of  the  House  Appropriations 
ComnUttee,  91st  Cong  .  1st  Sess  Pt  I,  p  263 
Subcommittee  Chairman  Flood  appeared  to 
agree  Ibtd    p  264 

Taken  together  these  statements  evidence 
broad  Congrcwional  support  for  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  Pres.dent  has  s<  me  residual 
constitutional  authority  to  refu.se  to  expend 
those  fundi  to  which  section  406  applies. 
What  !5  not  clear  Is  -he  nature  or  the  precise 
s-jiirce  if  the  au'hori'.y  the  speakers  had  in 
mind 

P^r  the  reasons  dlxussed  below  we  con- 
clude that  the  Pre'.:deiit  due;  not  liave  a 
c  jnotitutional  right  to  impound  P  I.  874 
funds  notwlthstantling  a  riiipr'»«'^l'Tnal  di- 
rective that  they  be  spent  However,  before 
proceeding  with  d.siUislon  of  the  cons  uu- 


t:onal  question  we  might  note  that  the  Con- 
gressional statements  cited  above  might  be 
usrd  In  support  of  another  argument  for 
Presidential  authority,  based  on  statutory  in- 
terpretation. It  might  be  argued  that  al- 
though these  statements  cannot  affect  the  In- 
terpretaUon  of  PL.  874,  since  they  were  not 
made  In  the  course  of  enacting  or  amending 
th.it  sta'Utc.  nevertiiclc^  P  L  874  Is  not  self- 
executing,  and  Its  operation  Is  expressly  con- 
ditioned on  the  enactment  of  subsequent 
appropriations  legislation.  Therefore.  In  de- 
termining the  duties  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  one  mu.'-t  construe  the  Intent  of 
b.jth  the  sul>stantlve  legislation.  P.L.  874.  and 
the  appropriations  legislation,  and  the  pres- 
ent understanding  of  Congress,  as  evidenced 
by  the  statements  above.  Is  that  the  enact- 
ment of  the  appropriation  does  not  create  a 
du'v  to  spend 

Up  to  a  point  this  argument  has  a  certain 
amount  of  validity.  We  do  not  doubt,  for  ex- 
ample, that  notwithstanding  the  terms  of 
PL.  874.  Congress  could  provide  In  Its  ap- 
pn'priatlon  that  the  money  need  not  be 
spent  Or  It  could  enact  an  appropriation, 
and  then  provide  In  contemporaneous  or  sub- 
sequent legislation  that  the  money  need  not 
bo  spent,  as  was  done  In  title  II  of  the  Reve- 
nue and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968. 
PL  90-364  However,  the  Congressional 
statements  cited  above  refer  to  the  Presi- 
dents constitutional  powers  and  not  to  Con- 
gressional Intent  It  seems  doubtful  that  one 
can  Infer  from  those  statements,  most  of 
them  made  In  1968,  that  Congress,  in  enact- 
ing the  appropriations  legislation  In  1969.  In- 
tended to  exert  less  than  Ita  full  authority 
to  require  the  expenditure  of  funds  appropri- 
ated to  PL  874  Still,  since  at  this  wTltlng 
the  appropriations  legislation  has  not  yet 
been  passed,  it  may  be  that  legislative  his- 
tory may  still  be  made  which  would  support 
the  argument  that  Congress  does  not  intend 
to  require  the  expenditure  of  the  entire  sum 
appropriated 

With  respect  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
President  h.os  a  constitutional  power  to  de- 
cline to  spend  appropriated  funds,  we  must 
conclude  that  existence  of  such  a  broad  pow- 
er is  supported  by  neither  reason  nor  prece- 
dent. There  Is.  of  course,  no  question  that  an 
appropriation  act  permits  but  does  not  re- 
quire the  executive  brtinch  to  spend  funds. 
See  43  Ops  A  O  No  32.  p  4  (1967).  But 
this  is  basically  a  rule  of  construction,  and 
does  not  meet  the  question  whether  the 
President  has  authority  to  refuse  to  spend 
where  the  appropriation  act  or  the  subst-in- 
tive  legislation,  fsilrly  construed,  require  such 
action 

In  1967  Attomt-v  General  Clark  issued  an 
opinion,  42  Ops  A  G  No  32.  upholding  the 
power  of  the  President  to  Impound  funds 
which  had  been  apportioned  among  the 
States  pursuant  to  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Art  of  1956,  23  U  S  C  101  f f  sfq  .  but  had  not 
been  obligated  through  the  approval  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  of  particular 
projects.  This  opinion  appears  to  us  to  have 
been  based  on  the  construction  of  the  par- 
ticular statute,  rather  than  on  the  assertion 
of  a  broad  construtlonal  principle  of  Execu- 
tive authority  While  the  reasoning  of  the 
opinion  might  lend  support  to  Executive  ac- 
tion deferring  the  obligation  of  funds  under 
PL  815.  we  think  the  case  of  PL  874  Is 
cleary  distinguishable,  because,  among  other 
reio'iis  Impounding  the  P  L  874  funds  would 
result  not  In  a  deferral  of  expenditures,  but 
in  permanent  loss  to  the  recipient  school 
(listrlc'R  of  the  funds  In  question  and  de- 
feat of  the  Congressional  Intent  that  the 
oper.\tlons  of  these  distrlc'.a  be  funded  at  a 
particular  level  for  the  fiscal  year. 

While  there  have  been  Instances  In  the 
past  in  which  the  President  has  refused  to 
tpend  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  a 
particular  purpose  we  know  of  no  such  In- 
f.  ince  involving  a  statute  which  by  Its  terms 
f  tuBht  to  require  such  expenditure. 

Although    there    Is    no   Judicial   precedent 
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squarely  in  point,  Kendall  v.  United  States, 
12  Pet.  624  (1838),  appears  to  us  to  be  au- 
thority agnlnst  the  asserted  Presidential 
power  In  that  case  It  was  held  that  man- 
fltmvis  lay  to  compel  the  Postmaster  General 
to  pay  to  a  contractor  an  award  which  had 
been  arrived  at  in  accordance  with  a  proce- 
dure directed  by  Congress  for  settling  the 
i-.i'-c  The  court  s.ild: 

"TTiere  are  certain  political  duties  imposed 
upon  m.my  officers  In  the  executive  depart- 
nicnt.  the  discharge  of  which  Is  under  tlie 
dircciion  of  the  President.  But  It  would  be 
nn  alarming  doctrine,  that  Congress  cannot 
impose  upon  any  executive  officer  any  duty 
they  may  think  proper,  which  Is  not  repug- 
nant to  any  rights  secured  and  protected  by 
the  Constitution:  and  In  such  cases,  the  duty 
and  responsibility  grow  out  of  and  are  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  the  law.  and  not  to  the 
direction  of  the  President.  And  this  is  em- 
phatically the  case  where  the  duty  enjoined 
is  of  a  mere  ministerial  character."  12  Pet. 
at  610. 

It  might  be  argued  that  Kendall  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  the  Instant  situation  because  the 
Commissioner  of  Education's  duties  are  not 
merely  mlulsterlal.  Cf.  Decatur  v.  Paulding, 
14  Pet.  497,  515  (1840).  On  the  other  hand, 
while  discretion  Is  Involved  in  the  computa- 
tion of  the  entitlement  of  the  recipient  d,is- 
tricts.  as  we  have  pointed  out,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  appropriation  to  the  payment  of 
entitlements  pursuant  to  section  5(c)  of  PX>. 
874  might  reasonably  be  regarded  as  a  minis- 
terial duty.  In  any  event,  the  former  distinc- 
tion between  discretionary  and  ministerial 
duties  has  lost  much  of  Its  significance  in 
view  of  the  broad  availability  of  Judicial  re- 
view of  agency  actions  and  of  a  remedy  in 
the  Court  of  Claims  for  financial  claims 
against  the  Government.  28  XJJB.C.  1491.  Thus, 
the  mere  fact  that  a  duty  may  be  described 
•a  discretionary  does  not,  in  oiu'  view,  make 
the  principle  of  the  Kendall  case  Inapplicable, 
U  the  action  of  the  federal  officer  Is  beyond 
the  bounds  of  discretion  permitted  him  by 
the  law. 

In  an  unpublished  opinion  letter  of  May  27, 
1937  to  the  President,  Attorney  General 
Cummlngs  answered  in  the  negative  the 
question  whether  the  President  could  legally 
reqiUre  the  heads  of  departments  and  agen- 
cies to  withhold  expenditures  from  appro- 
priations made.  Insofar  as  the  opinion  con- 
cludes that  a  Presidential  directive  may  not 
bind  a  department  bead  In  the  exercise  of 
discretionary  power  vested  In  him  by  statute, 
this  opinion  appears  inconsistent  with  the 
views  expressed  in  the  opinion  of  Attorney 
General  Clark  previously  cited  and  with  con- 
stitutional practice  In  recent  years.*  How- 
ever, the  Cummlngs  opinion  also  rejects  any 
Idea  that  the  President  has  any  power  to 
refuse  to  spend  appropriations  other  than 
such  power  as  may  be  found  or  Implied  in 
the  legislation  Itself. 

It  Is  in  our  view  extremely  difficult  to  for- 
mulate a  constitutional  theory  to  Justify  a 
refusal  by  the  President  to  comply  with  a 
Congressional  directive  to  spend.  It  may  be 
argued  that  the  spending  of  money  Is  inher- 
ently an  executive  function,  but  the  execu- 
tion of  any  law  Is,  by  definition,  an  executive 
function,  and  it  seems  an  anomalous  prop- 
osition that  because  the  Executive  branch 
is  bound  to  execute  the  laws,  It  U  free  to  de- 
cline to  execute  them.  Of  covirse.  if  a  Con- 
gressional directive  to  spend  were  to  Interfere 
with  the  President's  authority  in  an  area 
confided  by  the  Constitution  to  his  substan- 
tive direction  and  control,  such  as  his  au- 
thority as  Commander-ln-Chlel  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  his  authority  over  for- 
eign affairs.  United  State*  v.  Curtiu-Wright 
Export  Corp.,  299  UJ8.  304,  319-322  (1S36),  a 
situation  would  be  presented  very  different 
from  the  one  before  ua.  But  the  President 


has  no  mandate  under  the  Constitution  to 
determine  national  policy  on  assistance  to 
education  independent  from  his  duty  to  ex- 
ecute such  laws  on  the  subject  as  Congress 
chooses  to  pass. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  President's 
duty  to  "take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed"  might  Justify  his  refusal  to  spend. 
In  the  Interest  of  preserving  the  fiscal  integ- 
rity of  the  Government  or  the  stability  of  the 
economy.  This  argument  carries  weight  in  a 
situation  In  which  the  President  is  faced  with 
conflicting  statutory  deniand.s,  li;;,  for  exam- 
ple, where  to  comply  with  a  direction  to 
spend  might  result  in  exceeding  the  debt 
limit  or  a  limit  imposed  on  total  obligations 
or  expenditures.  See,  e.g.,  P.L.  91-4  7,  utle  IV. 
But  it  appears  to  us  tiiat  the  conflict  must  be 
real  and  imminent  for  this  argument  to  have 
validity;  it  would  not  be  enough  that  the 
President  disagreed  with  spending  priorities 
established  by  Congress.  Thus,  if  the  Presi- 
dent may  comply  with  the  statutory  budget 
limitation  by  controlling  expenditures  which 
Congress  has  permitted  but  not  required,  be 
wotild.  In  our  view,  probably  be  bound  to  do 
GO,  even  though  he  regarded  such  expendi- 
tures as  more  necessary  to  the  national  in- 
terest than  those  he  was  compelled  to  make.* 

If  Congress  should  direct  'he  expenditure 
of  funds  in  the  carrying  out  of  a  particular 
program  or  undertaiking,  say,  construction 
of  a  public  building,  but  without  limiting 
the  Executive's  discretion  in  such  a  way  as 
to  designate  the  recipient  of  the  appropri- 
ated funds,  a  better  argtiment  might  per- 
haps be  made  for  a  constitutional  power  to 
refuse  to  spend  than  is  available  in  the 
formula  grant  situation  presented  by  P.L. 
874.  Or  this  might  be  viewed  simply  as  a 
situation  in  which  the  duty  to  spend  exists 
but  there  is  no  constitutional  means  to  com- 
pel its  performance. 

As  to  the  availability  of  a  remedy,  if  our 
conclusion  that  section  5  of  P.L.  874  requires 
expenditure  of  the  appropriation  is  correct, 
we  believe  that  the  recipient  school  districts 
will  jMxtbably  have  a  Judicial  remedy.  It  is 
true  that  unlike  PX.  815,  P.L.  874  has  no 
specific  provision  for  Judicial  review  of  a 
refusal  to  make  a  grant.  However,  absence 


'  See.  also,  3  Ope,  A.  O.  482  (1831). 


•  We  understand  that  the  oper.ition  of  the 
expenditure  limitation  imposed  by  title  rv 
of  PX..  91-47  may  require  curtailment  of  cer- 
tain controllable  expenditures.  Paradoxically, 
title  IV  would  not  conflict  with  the  increases 
over  budgeted  amounts  in  appropriations 
provided  by  the  Joelson  Amendment,  because 
the  expenditure  limitation  would  automati- 
cally be  adjusted  upward.  Nevertheless,  we 
are  informed  that  it  might  prove  difficult  to 
comply  with  title  IV  without  cutting  back 
on  expenditure  of  budgeted  funds  for  P.L. 
874  and  other  Office  of  Education  programs. 
Whether  In  such  a  situation  title  IV  could 
bo  viewed  as  conflicting  with  and  thus  super- 
seding the  requirements  of  PX..  874  depends 
to  a  large  extent  on  the  Executive's  spending 
options  at  that  time.  Two  considerations 
cause  tis  to  hesitate  to  Infer  from  title  IV  a 
grant  of  authority  to  the  President  to  im- 
pound appropriations  for  formula  grants  for 
education.  Plrst,  title  rv,  as  passed  by  the 
Senate,  contained  specific  language  permit- 
ting the  impounding  of  funds  appropriated 
for  formula  grants  and  other  mandatory  pro- 
grams, but  exempting  from  this  authority 
education  programs.  The  conference  report 
contained  neither  the  grant  of  authority  nor 
the  exemption.  .Second,  section  406  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968 
(see  p.  8,  supra)  would  conflict  with  such  a 
grant  of  authority,  and  there  is  legislative 
history  to  the  effect  that  title  IV  was  not 
intended  to  alter  the  effect  of  section  406. 
See  Congressional  Recxdrd,  vol.  115,  pt.  14, 
pp.  18928-18929,  Nevertheless,  we  do  not  rule 
out  at  this  time  the  possibility  that  In  appro- 
priate circumstances  title  TV  might  permit 
the  Impounding  of  such  funds. 


of  such  a  provision  does  not  imply  that 
no  Judicial  review  was  Intended.  Bee  Abbott 
Laboratories  v.  Gardner,  387  U.S.  136,  139-46 
(1967).  It  may  be  that  a  suit  to  com- 
pel the  Commissioner  to  apply  the  appro- 
priation would  be  Inappropriate,  see  Land  v. 
Dollar,  330  U.S.  731,  738  (1947),  but  if  the 
school  districts  are  legsilly  entitled  to  i>ay- 
ment  under  the  statute,  they  can  sue  he 
Government  in  the  Court  of  Claims.  28  UJ5.C. 
1491.  Such  a  suit  could  raise  Interesting  legal 
problems,  for  It  is  clear  that  "entitlement" 
under  P.L.  874  is  not  iteslf  equivalent  to  a 
legal  obligation  to  pay,  and  It  Is  doubtful 
that  even  entitlement  plus  appropriation 
creates  a  vested  right  which  may  not  be  de- 
stroyed by  subsequent  Congressional  action. 
Accordingly,  technical  defenses  might  pre- 
vent recovery  by  a  school  district  even  If  the 
court  concluded  that  the  Executive  branch 
had  a  st.atutory  duty  to  sjsend  the  appropri- 
ation. 

WlLU.\M    H.    REHNQtnST, 

A'^irtant  Attorney  General  Office  of  le- 
gal Cr^iinFel 

MEMORANDUM   FOR   THE  HONOR-VELE  EdWARO  L. 

Morgan,  Depuit  Counsel  to  the  PREsmtxT 
Re  Presidential  Authority  To  Impound  Funds 
Appropriated  for  Office  of  Education 
Programs. 

In  our  memorandum  to  you  of  December  1 , 
we  considered  the  authority  of  the  President 
to  impound  funds  appropriated  for  assist- 
ance to  federally  impacted  schools  under 
PL.  874,  20  US.C.  236  et  seq.  and  PX.  815, 
20  VS.C.  631  et  aeq.  We  concluded  that  the 
President  has  no  constitutional  authority  to 
refuse  to  spend  funds  appropriated  for  fed- 
eral programs  for  assistance  to  education 
where  the  substantive  legislation,  read  to- 
gether with  the  provisions  of  the  appropria- 
tion legislation,  constitutes  a  direction  that 
such  funds  be  spent  We  also  considered  spe- 
cifically the  terms  of  PX.  874  and  PX.  815. 
We  concluded  that  P.L.  874  constituted  a 
direction  to  spend  but  that  there  was  suffi- 
cient discretion  left  in  the  Executive  Branch 
under  PX.  815  and  the  appropriations  bill 
to  Justify  at  least  postponing  the  obligation 
of  appropriated  ftmds  Into  fiscal  1971. 

In  this  memorandum  we  will  consider  the 
President's  authority  to  Impound  funds  for 
some  of  the  other  items  covered  in  the  Joel- 
son Amendment  to  HJl.  13111,  the  H£W- 
Labor  Appropriations  Bill,  1970.  With  respect 
to  each  item  the  question  we  will  consider 
is  whether  the  po'tinent  legislation  com- 
pels the  obligation  and  exp>enditure  of  the 
full  appropriation  or  leaves  sufficient  discre- 
tion to  the  Executive  Branch  to  Justify  a 
Presidential  directive  to  impound. 

A  few  general  conunents  are  in  order.  As 
we  stated  in  our  previous  memorandum,  an 
appropriation  is  not  in  itself  ordinarily  In- 
terpreted as  a  direction  to  spend.  To  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  there  Is  a  duty  to  spend 
one  must  examine  the  substantive  legisla- 
tion. The  substantive  legislation  for  some 
Office  of  Education  programs  clearly  gives 
broad  discretion  to  the  Commissioner.  For 
example,  section  402  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of  1967. 
20  use  1222,  authorizes  appropriation  of 
sums  "to  be  available  to  the  Secretary  •  •  • 
for  expenses,  including  grants,  contracts,  or 
other  i>aymentE  for  (1)  planning  for  the  suc- 
ceeding year  programs  or  projects  •  •  •  and 
(2)  evaluation  of  programs  or  projects  so 
authorized"  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
$9.25  million  appropriated  '  for  this  program 
may  be  Impounded 

On  the  other  band,  substAntlally  all  size- 
able Office  of  Education  programs  do  not  in- 
volve such  broad  grants  of  discretion  to 
the  agency  They  are  formula  grant  pro- 
grams. In  which  the  statute  provides  for  the 
allotment   or   apjxirttonment  of   the   funds 
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appropriate  for  the  prcgrim  iuTiong  the 
Slates  jn  uhe  baals  ol  populaUon  or  •ome 
oher  ma^hematicfcl  criteria  Typically.  th« 
sulastauuve  legislaUon  proUde*  {or  submis- 
sion bv  State  authoriues  of  a  plan  for  Uie 
use  ol  the  funds  If  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  determines  that  the  plan  meets 
the  statutory  criteria,  he  nuL-.'.  approve  U. 
:iiid  the  State  becomes  eii-ltled  to  its  share 
Li  the  appropriation  There  is  usually  also 
provision  for  judicial  re\  lew  o!  a  disapproval 
or  the  plan  or  of  action  to  withhold  or  ter- 
m.nate  assistance  on  grounds  oi  noncom- 
pliance with  the  plan 

Examinauon  of  the  language  and  legisla- 
tive history  of  these  State  plan-State  grant 
programs  indicates  little  Or  no  attention  bv 
Congress  to  the  question  of  impounding  The 
principal  purpose  of  formula  grants  was  pre- 
sumablv  to  assure  equitable  distribuuon  of 
the  funds  available,  and  it  migiu  reasonably 
be  contended  that  no  clear  puri>i*e  to  deny 
U>  the  Executive  the  right  to  make  across- 
the-board  reductions  m  spending  was  mani- 
fested But  neither  can  it  be  said  iha^  there 
IS  evidence  of  an  intent  to  preserve  iuch  a 
right  Consequently,  In  ea^h  case  the  ques- 
tion is  likely  to  turn  on  whether  the  requisite 
Execuuve  discretion  can  be  found  within 
tne  mechanics  of  the  grant  distribution 
scheme  rather  than  whether  Congress  In- 
tended or  did  not  intend  to  preclude  im- 
pounding 

One  further  point  cf  gener.l  applic.vtion 
Section  40€  of  the  Element  iry  r.nd  Second- 
ary Education  Amendment.s  of  lt»67  r  PL 
9->J47  •  as  amended  20  CSC  12J6.  which 
we  cited  in  our  previous  memorandum.' 
provides 

•  Noiwlthstanditig  anv  other  provision  of 
law.  unless  expressly  In  limit  it  ion  of  the 
provisions  of  this  tit.e  funds  appn.priated 
(or  ajiy  fiscal  vear  to  carry  out  any  of  the 
programs  to  which  this  title  is  ..ppllcable 
shall  remain  available  for  obligation  until 
the    end    of    such    fiscal    year 

I  This  title  is  Title  IV  of  P  L  90  247 
and  It  is  applicable  to  all  programs  uf  the 
omce   of   Education    20   USC     1221   | 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  was  to  deny 
to  the  President  authority  he  would  other- 
wise have  had  under  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act  iPL  90J64.  5)202 
20a  to  reduce  obligations  and  expenditures 
on  Office  of  Education  pro«ranis  As  we 
pointed  out  in  footnote  8  o:  our  previous 
memorandum  the  present  etTect  of  section 
4<>6  mav  be  to  prevent  such  President i.i! 
authority  from  being  inferred  from  Title  IV 
of  P  L    91 -47 

It    might    be   argued   that   section   406   also 
prevents  the  impounding  for  budgetary  rea- 
sons of  any  funds  appropriated  for  Office  of 
Education    programs     even    where    the   sub- 
stantive legislation   might   otherwise   permit 
impounding.  However    section  406  does  not. 
in  terms    require  thai  appropriations  be  ex- 
pended  or   obligated,    it    requires   that    they 
remain     available   for  obligation     until   the 
end    of    the    fiscal    year     The    prohibition    Is 
apparently    aimed    at     the    Bureau    of    the 
Budget.'  aiid  seems  based  on  the  assumption 
that  Congress  can  prevent  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget    or   the   I»resldent    from   Impounding 
funds  without  requiring  the  agency  to  which 
the   funds  are  appropriated   to  spend   them 
But   if   the   Commissioner  of   Education   has 
the    discretionary    authority    to    decline    to 
spend  the  funds,  the  President  undoubtedly 
has.  in  our  view,  the  authority  to  guide  the 
Commissioner's  discretion  in  this  matter  by 
virtue    of    his    constitutional    authority    to 
"take  care  that  the  laws  be   faithfully  exe- 
cuted    2  Op«   AG   4*2(18311    Consequently. 
If   section   406   were   read   as   an   attempt   to 
Interfere   with   the   Presidents   authority   to 
direct   the   actions  of   the   Commissioner   of 
F.dicatlon,     It     would     raise     constitutional 
problems.    Accordingly,    we    think    the    cor- 


rect Interpretation  of  section  406  U  that  it 
denies  to  the  President  any  statutory  au- 
thority U>  impound  appropriations  for  the 
mandatory  programs  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, but  that  it  does  not  Interfere  with 
the  President  s  authority  U>  direct  the  Com- 
mis-^loner  to  exercise  his  discretion,  where 
such  discretionary  authority  exists,  to  avoid 
the  obligation  and  expenditure  of  funds  ' 
We  proceed,  therefore,  to  consider  the  au- 
thority to  impotind  funds  appropriated  to 
particular    Oflce    of    Education    prograu'.s 
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HR     Ulll    appropriates   $386  160  700   '  fi'r 
nil  additional  anvjunt  for  grants  under   Title 
I   A  of  the  Flementarv  and  Secondarv  tduca- 
tinn    Act    Ol    1965    for    the    ft.scal    year    1970   " 
I  This    sum    IS    additional    to    appropriations 
made   (or  th.s  program  f'>r  f\scal   '70  in  the 
LaUor  HEV.     Appropriation    Act.     1969.    PL 
90  .557   82  S-at    969.  975  I  It  is  our  conclusion 
that    sums    appropriated    for    this    program 
must  be  spent  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of   the   statute   and   n\av   not   be   imiKHinded 
Title    I    of    ESEA     20    TSC     241a   et    seq  . 
provides   for    federal    financial    assistance   to 
local  educational  agencies  for  the  education 
of    children    of     low -income     families     The 
statutory   formula   for  computation   of   pav - 
ments   is   fairly   complicated,   but     ba-sically 
local  educational  agencies  are  eli?tble  to  re- 
ceive irom  the   Federal  C'.overnment  50       of 
the    average    per    pupil    expenditure    m    the 
biate    or     i!    greater     In    the    United    States, 
multiplied    hv    the    number    of    K>w-;iicome 
children  m  the  district    ESEA    §  103ia)  i2l    In 
adduK'ii.  State  agencies  are  eligible  to  receive 
direct  payments  computed  on  a  similar  stalu- 
torv    (ormula    for    the    education    of    handi- 
capped     ch.Idren.      children      of      migrant 
latxirers     and    children    in    institutions    for 
n''glected     or     delinquent     children      ESEA 
5  103  I a»  i5i .  i6i  and  i7  i  - 

Payments  under  Title  I  are  made  by  the 
Commissioner  to  the  Stales  Local  education- 
al agencies  eligible  for  assistance  apply  to 
the  State  educational  agency  which  deter- 
mines whether  the  application  meets  the 
statutory  and  administrative  criteria  ESEA. 
5  105tat  To  participate  In  the  program  each 
State  must  ftle  an  application  with  the  Com- 
missioner containing  required  assurances  re- 
garding the  States  administration  of  the 
program  ESEA.  }  106(ai  The  Commissioner 
IS  required  to  approve  a  State  application 
which  meets  the  statutory  criteria,  i  106ib). 
and  disapproval  of  the  application  Is  subject 
to  Judicial  review.  5  133  There  is  no  specific 
provision  for  Judicial  review  at  the  instance 
of  a  local  educational   «gency 

Title  I  Is  similar  to  P  L  874  and  PL  815  in 
that  there  is  no  specific  dollar  authorization 
for  appropriations  The  authori/iatlon  con- 
sists of  the  aggregate  eligibility  computed 
under  the  statutory  formula,  and  the  Com- 
missioner Is  directed  to  apply  the  appropria- 
tions for  Title  I  to  the  satisfaction  of  such 
eligibility 

The  language  of  the  statute  seems  clear 
as  to  the  mandatory  nature  of  the  program 
Section  102  provides,  The  Commissioner 
shall,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  part,  make  payments  to  State  educa- 
tional agencies  for  grants  to  l'>cal  educa- 
tional agencies  •  •  •  Section  107iai(n 
provides.  The  Comnil-Moner  shall  •  *  •  pay 
to  each  Stale  •  •  •  the  amount  which  It  and 
the  local  educational  agencies  of  that  State 
are  eligible  to  receive  under  this  part  "  The 
State  agencies  are.  In  turn,  directed  to  dis- 
tribute the  piynients  to  the  'ocal  agencies. 
§  107iai i2i 

Section  108  supplies  additional  evidence 
of  the  manda' ory  nature  of  the  program  It 
provides  that  '  if  the  sums  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  •  •  •  are  not  sufficient  to  pay 
in  full  the  total  amounts  which  all  local 
and  State  educational  agencies  are  eligible 
to  receive  under  this  part  for  such  year.'  the 
eligibilities  will  be  paid  in  accordance   with 


a  prescribed  formula*  Section  108  contem- 
plates no  shortfall  between  the  appropriation 
for  making  grant  payments  and  sums  actu- 
ally available  for  that  purpo.se.  for  If  It  did 
the  formula  would  presumably  be  based  on 
availability  and  not  on  appropriations 
Furthermore  if  funds  were  to  be  impounded, 
the  Commissioner  would  either  have  to  in- 
terpret the  word  "appropriated"  in  section 
108  as  If  It  read  available."  r/.  PL  90  218. 
i  204.  or  he  would  have  to  depart  from  the 
Cougressioiial  intent  with  respect  to  the  al- 
location of  funds  in  the  event  of  shortfall 

For  the  reaons  set  forth  above  we  con- 
clude that  Tl'le  I  of  ESEA  is  a  mandatory 
program  and  that  funds  apprupru.ted  to  It 
may  not  be  Impounded  ' 

TITLES    li    AND    til     Et.E.ME.N'TARV    AND 
SECONDARY    EDUCATION    ACT 

HR  13111  would  appropriate  »50  million 
to  carry  out  Title  II  ol  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  20  USC 
821  27  and  H64.876.000  to  carry  out  Title 
111  ol  that  .Act.  20  U  S  C  841-45 

Title  II  provides  for  nonmatchlng  grants 
to  St.ites  for  the  acquUitlon  of  school  li- 
brary resources  textbooks  and  other  Instruc- 
tuiiial  materials  The  statutory  scheme  Is  a 
(airlv  typical  State  plan-State  grant  arrange- 
ment The  Commissioner  Is  directed  to  allot 
the  junis  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  title 
amJiig  the  states  on  the  basis  of  total  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  enrollment. 
ESEA.  §  202  Each  State  desiring  to  partici- 
pate must  submit  a  plan  (or  the  Commis- 
sioners approval  The  Conimls.sloner  must 
approve  a  plan  which  compiles  with  the  stat- 
utory criteria.  5  203ibi.  and  the  State  Is  en- 
titled to  obtain  Judicial  review  of  disapproval 
ol  a  plan  or  a  determination  by  the  Commis- 
sioner that  the  State  has  failed  to  comply 
with  Its  plan.  5  207  Section  ■204(a)  provides. 
•  From  the  amounts  allotted  to  each  State 
under  section  202  the  C  immlssloner  shall  pay 
to  that  State  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
expended  by  the  State  In  carrying  out  its 
State  plan 

From  this  sketch  of  Title  II  It  appears  that 
the  Commissioner  has  little  if  any  discre- 
tionary authority  to  decline  to  spend  funds 
appropriated  to  the  program  The  allotment 
is  carried  out  bv  mathematical  iormula.  the 
State  plan  must  be  approved  if  it  complies 
with  the  statute,  and  payments  must  be 
made  in  the  amounts  expended  by  the  SUle 
In  carrying  out  the  plan. 

There  is.  however,  one  point  at  which  dis- 
cretion   may    be    exercised.    Section    202 ib) 
provides.  '  'rhe  amount  of  any  States  allot- 
ment  •   •    •   which  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines  will   not   be   required   for   such   fiscal 
year  shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from 
time  to  time   •    •    •   to  other  States  in  pro- 
portion  to   the  original  allotments    •    •    *  '" 
It   IS   not   entirely   clear   from   the   language 
of   the   title   whether   such   a   determination 
bv   the  Commissioner  must  be  made  In  the 
context  of  a  partial  disapproval  of  the  State 
plan,  in  which  case  the  determination  would 
presumably  be  subject  to  Judicial  review,  or 
whether  such  determination  Is  left  entirely 
Ui  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner    i  Since 
allotments    must    be    made   annually,   while 
there  Is  no  requirement  for  annual  flllng  of 
a   plan.    It   appears   that    the   determination 
to  reallot  is  not  part  of  the  process  of  ap- 
proving a  plan    Office  of  Education   regula- 
tloias  also  indicate  that  reallotment  does  not 
cK'cur  at  the  time  plans  are  approved,  but  at 
a  later  time  and  on  the  basis  of  the  States' 
statements    of    anticipated    need.    45    C  F  R. 
117  46)    There   Is   legislative   history    to   the 
etTect    that    the   question    of    reallotment    is 
within  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner  ' 
Obviously,    to    Withhold    funds    for    reallot- 
ment   on    the    basis   of   a   determination    of 
comparative    need    is    quite    dltTerent    from 
an   acroe»-the-board   cut    In   allotments   for 
budgetary   reasons,   and    It  does   not   follow 
that   because   the   Commissioner   Is   author- 
ized to  do  the  former,  he  may  also  do  the 
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latter.  Neverthelesa,  thla  reallotment  pro- 
vision at  least  aupporta  the  argument  that  a 
Siata  with  an  approved  plan  does  not  tutve 
ft  "vested  right"  to  Its  full  allotment.  Oon- 
«e(iuently.  while  on  balance  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  TlUe  n  funda  may  be  Impounded, 
wc  believe  that  there  is  a  better  argument 
for  doing  bo  than  with  respect  to  either 
Title  I  of  ESEA  or  PX.  874. 

Title  ni  of  ESE.A  provides  for  a  program  of 
■•rants  for  supplementary  educational  cen- 
tirs  and  services.  As  enacted  In  1965  Title 
m  piovuleti  for  direct  grants  from  the  Of- 
!i.  c  of  Educauon  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies out  of  sums  apportioned  among  the 
S  atcs.  However,  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondarv Kduciitlou  Amendments  of  1967 
(  PL."  90  247")  revised  TlUe  lU  so  that  It 
provides  for  a  State  grant-State  plan  pro- 
Rrajn  very  similar  to  that  In  Tltw  II. 

Sect  lull  302(a)  provides  for  an  allotment 
oi  the  appropriation  among  the  States  im- 
der  a  formula  based  partly  on  echool  age 
pcpulation  and  partly  on  total  population. 
Section  302(c)  provides  reallotment  author- 
ity similar  to  th.it  in  section  202(b).  States 
are  required  to  file  plans  annually  for  the 
use  of  the  fvmds  The  Commissioner  shall 
approve  a  plan  that  meets  tlie  statutory 
criteria.  {  30S(bi.  and  the  State  may  obtain 
Judicial  review  If  the  plan  Is  dlsappiroved, 
5  305 le I  (3)  The  States,  In  turn,  receive  and 
act  on  grant  applications  from  local  educa- 
tional apenclcs  In  accordance  with  standards 
prescrltjed  In  section  304.  The  local  educa- 
tional agency  Is  entitled  to  obtain  judicial 
review  of  the  State  agency's  action  with  re- 
spect to  its  application.   J  305(f). 

Section  307  provides,  "Prom  the  allotment 
to  eacli  State  pursuant  to  section  302,  for 
any  fiscal  year,  the  CommlEsloncr  shall  pay 
to  e.ach  State,  which  h.is  bad  a  plan  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  section  305  for  that  fiscal 
year,  the  amount  necessary  to  carry  out  Its 
State  plan  as  approved."  • 

On  the  question  of  authority  to  Impound, 
we  see  no  significant  dJflcrence  between  Title 
ni  and  Title  II,  and  our  conclusion  Is,  there- 
fore, the  same. 

VocatUjtial  education 

H.R.  13111  appropriates  •468,716,000  for 
carrying  out  the  VocatloniU  Education  Act 
of  19G3.  20  use.  1241-1391,  and  secUon  402 
ol  PL  90-247.  20  USC.  1222.'"  of  which  "not 
to  exceed  »366.836,000"  shall  be  for  State  vo- 
cational educ.itlon  programs  under  Part  B 
of  the  Act  and  $40,000,000  shall  be  for  pro- 
grams under  section  102(b)  of  the  Act. 

Parts  A  and  B  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  provide  for  formula  grants  to  the 
8t.ates  for  vocational  education  programs. 
The  basic  grants  are  provided  under  Part  B, 
while  section  102(b)  authorizes  a  separate 
appropriation  for  programs  for  persons  with 
"academic,  socioeconomic,  or  other  handi- 
caps" that  prevent  them  from  succeeding 
In  regular  vocational  education  programs. 
The  distinction  between  the  t'wo  Items  Is 
not  important,  for  tlie  same  allotment  for- 
mula and  other  administrative  provisions 
are  applicable  to  both  the  appropriation  for 
Part  B  and  that  for  section  102(b)." 

Section  102(a)  of  the  Act  authorizes  an  ap- 
propriation for  Parts  B  and  C,  of  which  90% 
would  be  available  for  B,  basic  grants,  and 
lOS  for  C,  research  and  training.  However, 
H  R  13111  carries  "not  to  exceed  $357,836,000" 
for  Part  B,  making  no  mention  of  Part  C. 
Whether  or  not  the  full  sum  must  be  made 
av  illable  to  Part  B.  a  question  to  which  we 
will  return,  it  Is  evident  that  It  may  be  used 
for  Part  B,  without  any  deduction  for  Part 
C 

Section  103(a)  provides  that  out  of  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  102(a)  the 
Commissioner  shall  reserve  up  to  $6  million 
for  transfer  to  the  Seo-etary  of  Labor  to  fi- 
nance certain  studies.  (This  sum,  we  bellere, 
can  be  Impounded.)   Tlie  remainder  of  the 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


sums  appropriated  nnder  section  102(a)  and 
all  sums  appropriated  under  section  102(b) 
"shall  be  allotted  among  the  States"  under 
a  rather  eunpllested  formula  based  on  pop- 
nUtlon  In  vartous  age  groups  and  per  capita 
Income  In  the  States.  In  other  respects  the 
provisions  of  Parts  A  and  B  are  similar  to 
those  In  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act.  States  must  file  plans  with  the 
Commissioner;  the  Commissioner  shall  ap- 
prove a  State  plan  upon  making  the  pre- 
scribed determlnaUons,  5  123(a).  The  State 
may  seek  Judicial  review  from  unfavorable 
action  by  the  Commissioner  on  the  plan, 
i  123(C),  and  a  local  educational  agency  dis- 
satisfied with  the  State's  action  on  Its  appli- 
cation may  likewise  obtain  Judicial  review, 
&  123(d). 

Section  124(a)  provides,  "The  Commis- 
sioner shall  pay,  from  the  amount  available 
to  the  State  for  grants  under  this  part,  to 
each  State  an  amount  equal  to  60  per  cen- 
tum of  the  State  and  local  expenditures  in 
carrying  out  its  State  plan  •  •  *."  As  in 
Titles  II  and  III  ol  ESEA  there  is  provision 
for  reallotment  of  funds  on  the  basis  of  the 
Commissioner's  determination  that  they  will 
not  be  required.  However,  the  reallotment 
provision,  {102(c),  is  more  nairowly  drawn 
than  its  counterparts  In  the  ESEA.  Funds 
shall  be  available  for  reallotment  "on  the 
basis  of  criteria  established  by  regulation, 
first  among  programs  authorized  by  other 
parts  of  this  title  within  that  State  and  then 
among  other  States,  •  •  •"  (emphasis 
added).  In  view  of  Congress'  evident  con- 
cern that  a  State  should  not  lose  funds 
through  the  realloment  process,  the  argu- 
ment of  no  vested  right  we  sugget-ied  earlier 
would  have  less  validity  here. 

One  further  point  needs  to  be  touched 
upon.  Our  analysis  thus  far  indicates  that 
the  funds  appropriated  for  Part  B  must  be 
made  available  for  that  program.  However, 
the  appropriation  reads  "not  to  exceed  $357,- 
836,000,"  which  implies  that  less  may  be 
allocated  to  that  part.  We  have  no  explana- 
tion for  this  language,  which  is  apparently 
deliberate."  In  the  absence  of  any  positive 
evidence  that  the  Intended  effect  ol  this  lan- 
guage is  to  permit  the  Commissiouer  to  al- 
lot less  than  the  full  sum  In  accordance  with 
the  statutory  formula,  we  would  still  view 
these  funds  as  not  subject  to  Impounding. 
Higher  education  appropriations 

KB.  13111  appropriates  $859,633,000  for 
various  higher  education  programs.  This  In- 
cludes three  items  for  carrying  out  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965:  $159.6  million 
for  educational  opjxjrtunlty  grants  under 
Title  rv.  Part  A;  $63.9  million  for  loan  in- 
surance under  "Htle  IV,  Part  B;  and  $154 
million  for  college  work-study  programs  un- 
der Title  IV,  Part  C. 

Section  401  of  Title  IV,  Part  A,  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  authorizes  appropri- 
ations for  educational  opportunity  grants. 
These  grants  are  made  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation to  Institutions  of  higher  education, 
which,  in  turn,  award  grants  to  financially 
needy  full  time  students.  Section  401  au- 
thorixes  the  appropriation  of  $100  million 
for  Initial  year  grants  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  second-,  third-,  and 
fourth- year  grants." 

Section  405  provides  that  from  the  sums 
appropriated  for  Initial  year  grants  the  Com- 
missioner shall  make  an  allotment  to  each 
State  in  accordance  with  its  total  full  time 
enrollment.  Sums  appropriated  for  continua- 
tion grants  are  not  allotted  according  to 
formula,  but  presumably  in  accordance  with 
the  need  to  follow  up  previous  initial  year 
grants. 

Although  funds  are  allotted  among  the 
States,  payments  are  not  made  through  the 
States.  The  Office  of  Education  allocates 
funds  within  each  State  in  accordance  with 
"equitable  criteria,"  {  406.  Recipient  InsUtu- 
Uons  must  enter  Into  agreements  with  the 
Commissioner  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program. 


Despite  the  provision  for  allotments  by 
States,  we  believe  that  this  program  is  dis- 
cretionary. The  Commissioner  has  broad  dis- 
cretion as  to  which  institutions  to  make 
grants  to  and  bow  much  each  is  to  receive; 
there  is  no  provision  for  Judicial  review.  Pur- 
thennore,  because  of  the  lump  sum  appro- 
priation, the  CTommissioner  is  also  granted 
discretion  in  allotting  funds  between  initial 
year  and  continuation  grants.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful,  therefore,  that  any  institution 
Ciiuld  claim  that  It  was  entitled  to  a  grant.  It 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  because  there 
1.S  no  designated  or  ascertainable  recipient, 
there  Is  no  duty  to  spend.  However,  since 
Uiere  is  at  least  a  plausible  case  for  regard- 
ing the  program  as  discretionary,  and,  in  our 
view,  little  likelihood  that  such  a  conclusion 
could  be  challenged  In  court,  we  believe  that 
as  a  practical  matter  these  funds  may  be 
impounded. 

H.R.  13111  appropriates  $63.9  million,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended,  for  loan  in- 
surance programs  under  "ntle  IV,  Part  B  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act.  'While  participa- 
tion In  this  program  Is  apparently  discretion- 
ary with  the  Commissioner,  the  major  part 
of  this  appropriation,  according  to  the  budg- 
et Justification.  Is  for  anticipated  losses  du< 
to  the  death  or  disability  of  borrowers,  ?437 
Therefore,  impounding  of  these  funds  may 
not  be  feasible. 

H.R.  13111  appropriates  $154  million  for 
uork-study  programs  under  Title  IV,  Part  C 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  These  sums  art 
used  to  provide  part-time  employment  for 
students.  The  program  is  generally  sinulf'; 
to  Title  IV.  Part  A,  In  that  the  Commissloi.t. 
is  required  to  allot  funds  among  the  State, 
on  a  formula  basis,  but  enters  Into  agree- 
ments with  Institutions  of  his  own  selection 
within  the  States.  For  the  reasons  cited  in 
our  di.'-cassion  of  Part  A,  we  believe  the-  • 
funds  may  be  Impounded. 

H.R.  13111  appropriates  $222,100,000  tui 
Federal  capital  contributions  to  student  loan 
fimds  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  20  U.S.C.  424 

Title  II.  NDEA.  provides  that  sums  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose  shall  be  allotted 
among  the  States  in  accordance  with  total 
coUege  enrollment  figures,  J  202(a).  Section 
204  authorizes  the  Commissioner  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  institutions  of  higher 
education  for  Federal  capital  contribution- 
to  the  Institution's  student  loan  fund.Sectlori 
203  provides  that  the  institutions  with  whicl-; 
the  Commissioner  has  agreements  must  file 
applications  for  such  capital  contributions 
If  the  total  amount  applied  for  exceeds  the 
State  allotment  available  for  the  purpose,  the 
contributions    are    made    pro    rata,    !  203. 

Although  there  Is  no  provision  for  Judicial 
review  In  Title  n,  the  terms  cf  the  statute 
appear  mandatory,  and  the  recipients  arc 
identifiable.  Consequently,  the  statute  ap- 
pears mandatory  at  least  to  the  extent  that 
eligible  Insltutlons  apply  for  the  lull  State 
a.lotment.  Where  a  State's  allotment  has  not 
been  applied  for."  the  Commissioner  "may " 
reallot  it,  but  apparently  he  is  not  obligated 
to  do  so. 

Other  p'ograms 

We  have  concentrated  in  tbii  mtUiOiaii- 
dum  on  a  few  large-item  appropriatioios  in 
H.R.  13111.  Obviously,  we  have  been  unable 
ill  the  time  available  to  examine  in  detaU 
the  smaller  iten  s  in  the  Office  of  Education 
appropriation,  bi-;ne  of  which,  at  least,  ap- 
pear on  cursory  consideration  to  be  for  dis- 
cretionary programs.  We  might  point  out, 
however,  that  of  the  $859.6  milUon  appropri- 
ated for  higher  education  programs,  $160 
million  is  not  earmarked  for  specific  pro- 
grams. This  sum  is  apparently  intended  to 
be  available  for  applicatl(3n  in  the  Commis- 
sioner's discretion  to  those  programs  to 
which  sipecific  sums  were  not  allocated.  These 
programs  appear  to  us  to  be  discretionary, 
and  the  $160  milUon  may,  in  our  view,  be 
impounded. 
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Rrmed'.es 

We  expressed  the  view  in  our  previoua 
meiiiortuidum  that  where  the  staf-ite  directa 
expenditures  and  the  recipient  U  ascertain- 
able a  J>idicial  remedy  *,nild  probably  lie 
Whether  It  would  Uke  the  form  of  a  suit 
against  the  United  St..tes  in  the  Court  of 
c:aims  or  in  action  against  the  Commis- 
sioner of   Educanon   is   not   certain 

Where  the  statutes  provided  for  Judicial 
review  it  is  possible  that  that  procedure 
could  be  used  to  cliallenge  an  impounding 
of  funds  e\en  though  It  could  be  contended 
that  such  review  is  authorized  only  for  ac- 
tions involving  the  disapproval  of  a  plan  or 
the  withholding  of  fundi  for  noncompliance 
with  a  plan 

The  point  is  that  wlule  preciKleuts  in  this 
f\eld  are  few.  the  trend  In  the  law  has  been 
to  supplv  the  remedy  once  the  right  is  rec- 
ogni.-ed  If.  therefore  a  court  can  be  per- 
suaded that  a  pro6uec-.r.  e  recipient  has  been 
injured  bv  the  failure  ol  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  comply  with  the  direction 
o:  the  statute.  It  wilt  in  all  UlteliUood  deu;>e 
a  means  of  relief 

WU-LIAM    H     RtliSsll'I-ir. 

Awistanf    Attorney    G^nr'ji     O^ice   o/ 
Lefal  Coumel 

FOOTNOTES 

1  Throughout  this  memorjiudum  we  shall 
refer  to  the  figures  and  language  contained 
m  H  R  13111  as  It  passed  the  House  and 
assume,  for  purposes  of  this  discussion,  that 
the  bill  wiU  be  enacted  in  its  present  form 

-  In  our  previous  meniornndum  we  referred 
to  thU  pro.  isicn  as  section  406  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Amendmenl.s  of  1968  Ac- 
tually, section  406  wj£  added  to  PL  90  247 
by  section  30lib»  of  the  V.jc.Ulonal  Educa- 
tional Amendments  of  1968 

^Senat.ir  Yartwrougn  sUied  that  section 
406  says  that  if  the  Appropriations  Commit - 
lee  •  •  •  does  appropriate  the  money  it  shall 
remain  available  The  purp-jse  Is  to  keep  the 
Bvireau  of  the  Budget  from  whacking  it  to 
pieces.'  CON-CRtsiiONAL  Record  vol  114.  pt 
■22.  p    29155 

•  T^us  conclusion  Is  consistent  with  the 
view  taken  by  the  General  Counsel  of  HEW 
at  the  time  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  bill  was  before  Congress 
Memorandum  of  August  IJ.  1968  from  Gen- 
eral Counsel  WlUcoi  to  the  Secretary. 

Part  A  of  Title  I  provides  for  'basic 
grants.  '  Part  B  for  special  Incentive 
grants  '  However  H  R  13111  carries  :\o  funds 
f'jr  Part  B  grants 

•  This  formula  rather  complex  as  set  forth 
in  the  statute,  is  further  complicated  by  the 
provision  in  H  R  13111  that  the  .^mounts 
available  to  each  State  shall  t)e  no  less  than 
92  of  the  amounts  allocated  to  loc.il  agen- 
cies m  such  State  in  fiscal  1968 

'  This  conclusion  is  subject  to  minor  qual- 
ifications Under  section  l03iaMli.  an 
amount  equal  to  3";^  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  granu  to  or  through  the  SW-tes 
shall  be  allotted  among  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Insular  Possessions  and  for  payments  with 
respect  to  Indian  children  The  Commission- 
er probably  has  sufTlcien:  di.scretlon  here  to 
withhold  some  of  the  fundj  available  for  this 
purpose  There  is  slmiUr  discretionary  au- 
thority in  other  formula  grant  statutes  with 
respect  to  the  allotment  of  funds  to  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Possessions.  se»  eg.  ESEA, 
5  302  20  CSC  842.  but  in  vie  of  the  small 
sums  involved  and  the  undesirabilitv  of  im- 
posing a  burden  on  those  jurisdicions  not 
shared  by  the  State",  we  will  omit  further 
consideration  of  this  possibility 

Our  conclusion  Is  al.'^o  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Title  I  funds  presently 
earned  in  H  R  13111  will  not  be  sufTlrient 
to  pay  the  aggregate  eligibility  in  full  These 
funds,  added  to  last  year's  advance  funding 
would  bring  total  fiscal  '70  appropriations 
for    Title    I    to    about   II  4    billioQ,    whereas 


HEW  s  budget  J'.istifl-atlon  estimated  the  to- 
tal authorizati  m  at  »2  36  billion 

'  In  response  to  a  question  from  Senator 
Prouty  as  to  whether  the  Commissioner 
would  have  full  authority  to  decide  whether 
a  S'.ate  needs  its  full  allotment.  HEW  re- 
plied in  a  memorandum  that  the  language 
in  secMLPn  202iLi  was  similar  to  that  found 
m  other  education  legislation  The  memo- 
randum stated  further 

•The  Office  of  Education  ha.s  had  experi- 
ence in  administering  this  provision  with- 
out anv  difficulty  or  cutback  on  State  pro- 
grams The  Commissioner  does  have  airhor- 
l>y  to  decide  whether  or  not  a  State  needs 
its  full  allotment  Administratively,  this  has 
been  carried  out  by  the  Commi!>sioner  poll- 
ing each  of  the  States:  (li  whether  thev 
Will  need  their  full  allotment  and.  if  not 
how  much  be  |slc!  available  for  realloca- 
tion; (2)  what  additional  funds  could  the 
Staie  prudently  use  If  they  have  already 
used  their  entire  original  allotment  On  this 
ad.  ice  of  the  S.ates.  the  Commissioner  then 
carries  out  his  reallotment  authoritv  Hear- 
ings on  the  Elementary  and  Secnctarv  Edu- 
cation .Act  of  1965  before  a  Subc mimifee 
of  'he  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare   89th  Cong  .  1st  Ses.s  .  p    1190 

•PL  90-247  provided  for  a  gradual  tran- 
sition from  direct  Federal  grants  to  local 
agencies  to  grants  through  the  States  In 
fiscal  70  the  States  are  eligible  to  receive 
the.r  entire  allotments  less  those  sunu:  not 
in  excess  of  25  .  neces-ary  for  direct  grants 
to  complete  local  projects  previously  initi- 
ated    i  i  305idi     306IC1 

•The  reference  to  section  402  Is  puzzling 
since  »9  25  million  is  specifically  provided  for 
sect  loll  402  earlier  In  the  bill 

'  However.  Part  B  grants  are  50'  match- 
ing gran's,  whi.e  the  Commissioner  has  dis- 
cretion to  waive  the  matching  requirement 
with  respect  to  section  102(bi  funds  5  124 
( ai  - 

Since  Part  B  is  a  50  matching  grant 
program  it  may  be  that  Congress  anticipates 
that  all  the  funds  will  not  be  used,  and 
wiihes  to  provide  that  in  such  event  the 
money  will  be  available  for  other  purposes 
under    the    V<->catlonal   Eklucallon    Act 

'The  appropriation  itself  does  not  Indi- 
cate how  much  is  for  initial  year  and  how 
much  for  continuation  grants  Presumably. 
Congress  assumes  th.i'  the  Commissioner  will 
determine  how  much  is  necessary  for  the 
continuation  grants  and  the  balance  will  be 
available  fur  initial  year  grants.  Since  the 
budget  estimate  was  S175  6  million  for  both 
kinds  of  grants  we  assume  that  at  least  $75  6 
million  is  expected  to  be  used  lor  continua- 
tion grants 

It  might  be  noted  that  the  special  pro- 
grams for  low  income  students  authorized 
by  section  408  of  Part  .A  are  apparently  not 
intended  to  be  funded  out  of  the  •159  6  mil- 
lion appropriated  for  educational  opportu- 
mty  grants,  but  would  be  funded.  If  at  all. 
out  of  the  portion  of  the  »859.833.000  appro- 
priation not  earmarked  for  specific  programs. 
■'.An  applicant  Institution  must  put  up 
one  dollar  for  each  nine  dollars  of  Federal 
money.  5  204(2i. 

E.XillBIT    3 

Cost  or   Edvc.*tion    Index    196J  70 

(  By  Orlando  F  Furno  and  James  E   Doherty) 

liifl.itlon  is  burning  up  most  of  this  year's 
record  spending  Increases — the  median  dls- 
trKt  Is  spending  13  m'ire  per  pupil— and 
the  bulk  of  what's  left  goes  into  higher 
salaries  The  grim  conclusion  Drastlc.illy 
Increa-sed  spending  In  recent  years  has  prob- 
ably had  little  effect  on  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  education  many  children  receive 

Inflation  It  roaring  through  education's 
fiscal  forest  like  a  fire  bl.azing  out  of  control 
Dollars  spent  for  books,  buildings,  salaries 
and  services  are  going  up  In  smoke  Local 
distri-'s  are  attempting  to  douse  the  blaze 


by  p.varing  more  and  more  money  into  educa- 
Uon  But  very  substantial  portions  of  the  In- 
creased spending  are  being  consumed  in  the 
Hames. 

This  grim  analogy  is  borne  out  by  data  in 
School  Management  s  1969  70  Cost  of  Educa- 
tion Index  (CEI)  Results  of  the  annual  sur- 
very  of  current  public  school  spending  show 
that  the  uiiprecfdented  inflationary  spiral  of 
the  pa.st  two  years  has  created  a  tremendoui 
need  for  school  funds  to  merely  maintain 
the  status  quo  with  respect  to  purclmslnj 
power 

The  nations  median  school  district  Is 
spending  $582  per  elementary  pupil  and  ?7:s7 
per  .secondary  pupil  for  Net  Current  Ex- 
penditures iSCEi  in  l9(iJ  70  l-ast  year,  the 
m><lian  school  district  budgeted  $516  and 
$•57 1  lor  the  vune  items  In  1907  C8  the  NCE 
medi m  stood  at  $465  per  elementary  pupil 
and  itiOS  per  secondary  student 

Tins  years  increase  of  nearly  13  over 
1968  69  Is  by  all  odds  the  steepest  12-month 
ruse  since  the  CEI  s  base  pericxl  i  1957  59»' 
and  IS  probably  the  sharpest  school  spendina 
rise  ever 

The  greatest  previous  single-year  increase 
was  last  years  li:  Jump  But  while  spend- 
ini?  reached  record  heights  in  1963  69,  so 
did  inflation,  which  rose  nearly  10  index 
poinu.  or  almost  7'  .  wiping  out  much  of 
the-lL     increase  In  ;pendinc 

CEI  estimates  of  educational  inflation  for 
tl-.e  current  year  are.  as  usual,  conservatively 
pegged  A  minimum  increase  in  inflation  of 
8  4  index  polnt.^  or  5  6  Is  indicated  But 
the  gfiietal  level  of  inflation  could  easily 
mitch  thai,  of  last  year  and.  In  selected 
budget  categories,  inflation  can  be  expected 
to  exceed  estimates 

In  .sum.  the  prospect  for  the  current  ichool 
ye.ir  is  gloomy  Until  inflation  oils  down, 
school  districts  that  increase  spending  will, 
m  effect,  simply  be  spinning  their  wheels; 
scho'l  districts  that  fall  to  increase  .^pend- 
mg  vklll  face  program  cutbacks.  While  many 
administrators  complain  bitterly  these  days. 
aljout  the  adverse  effect  on  education  of  the 
Nixon  Adminisuatlon's  tough  anti-inflation 
mc.isures.  the  CEI  makes  It  abundantly 
clear  that  Inflation  Itself  Is  far  more  dam- 
.oglng  than  any  of  the  attempts  to  bring 
It  under  control 

DIVERCENT    SPENDI.SJC 

The  CEI  data  Is  based  on  detailed  budget 
reports  collected  by  school  management 
from  1.200  schcK)l  districts,  carefully  con- 
trolled for  geographical  location,  student 
population  and  expenditure  levels.  (For  a 
deUlled  explanation  of  procedures  used  to 
develop  the  CEI.  see  SM  Jan  '69.  page  129  ) 
This  year,  as  In  past  years,  the  data  shows 
extremely  divergent  spending  patterns 
througlioul  the  nation 

The  region  spending  the  largest  amount 
per  pupil  continues  to  be  the  middle-At- 
lantic group  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  —  with  an  average  NCE  of  $764 
per  elementary  pupil,  31'  above  the  na- 
tional average. 

At  the  low  end  of  the  scale,  the  south-cen- 
tral slates — Alat>ama.  Mississippi.  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky — continue  to  provide  the  least 
dollars  for  education.  Median  districts  in 
these  states  are  spending  only  $386  per  ele- 
mentary pupil  and  $502  per  high  school 
pupil 

The  aver.age  teachers'  salary  in  the  nation's 
median  district  increased  a  thumping  $718 
this  year,  a  fact  of  major  significance. 

The  continuing  wide  diversity  In  educa- 
tional  expenditures   is  reflected   In   teachers' 


'  The  1957  59  base  period  includes  average 
annual  expenditures  during  the  1957-58  and 
1958  59  school  years  and  expenditures  dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  1956-57  school  year  and 
the  first  half  of  the  1959-60  school  year. 
Tliese  have  been  averaged  to  give  a  single 
figure  for  the  base  period. 
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salaries  On  the  West  Coast,  the  average 
teacher  can  earn  $12,540  after  13  years  on  the 
Job  In  the  Southwest,  however,  he  could  hope 
to  earn  only  $8,089  after  working  16  years. 

The  median  school  system  spends  $5,75  per 
elementary  student  for  textbcx)ks  and  $15.66 
for  other  teaching  materials,  Including  li- 
brary books  At  the  secondary  level,  $7.48  Is 
spent  on  textbooks  and  $20.36  on  other 
teaching  materials. 

The  average  school  district  has  a  debt 
totaling  $483  per  pupil  mostly  long-term 
bonds  for  school  construction.  More  than 
10'.  of  the  districts  are  in  debt  $1,322  or 
more  for  each  pupil  enrolled. 

WHERE    INFLATION    HURTS 

Last  year.  CEI  estimates  Indicated  some 
hope  for  a  big  gain  on  Inflation  In  1968-69 
and  a  significant  Improvement  in  real  spend- 
ing Unfortunately.  It  didn't  work  out  that 
way  Of  the  $51  increase  In  spending  per  ele- 
mentary pupil  last  year,  Inflation  burned  up 
$25.  Of  the  $65  increase  anticipated  for 
the  current  school  year,  inflation  is  expected 
to  consume  at  least  $22  However,  a  repeat  of 
last  v»ar  Is  possible,  with  Inflation  gobbling 
up  half,  or  more,  of  any  1969-70  spending 
Increase. 

Since  the  1957-59  base  period  of  this 
study.  Inflation  has  consumed  nearly  60';. 
of  Increased  school  spending.-'  Tcxlay,  the 
median  district  Is  spending  $324  more  per 


elementary  pupil  (NCE)  than  In  1957  59; 
Inflation,  however;  has  devoured  $154  of  that 
Increase.  Tlie  $170  difference  represents  the 
real  increase  in  spending  since  1957-59. 

POCKETBOOK    IMPROVEMENTS 

Theoretically,  the  $170  Increase  is  a  solid 
Investment  in  Improved  education.  In  real- 
ity, this  Is  not  necessarily  the  case.  The  rea- 
son: Most  of  the  $170  increase  has  gone  Into 
salaries,  not  programs.  Thus,  while  the  wel- 
fare of  school  employees  has  substantially 
Improved,  It  Is  a  moot  point  whether  recent 
drastic  Increases  in  spending  have  had  any 
significant  effect  on  the  quality  or  quantity 
of  education  many  children  receive 

Of  the  $65  per  pupil  added  to  NCE  spend- 
ing by  the  median  school  district  this  year. 
$35  are  in  classroom  teachers'  salaries. 

Translated  in  terms  of  a  "raise,"  the  aver- 
age teacher  in  the  nation's  median  district  Is 
receiving  a  9.1  %  wage  hike  this  year,  com- 
pared to  10.4 '"i  last  year  and  6'~i   in  1967-68. 

The  average  teacher's  salary  in  the  median 
district  increased  from  $7,903  to  $8,621  in 
1969-70.  The  beginning  salary  In  the  median 
district  has  Jumped  6  7;,  from  $6,000  last 
year  to  $6,400  this  year.  And  the  median 
district's  maximum  salary  has  moved  12',, 
from  $10,168  to  $11,200.  These  increases  are 
substantial,  compared  to  increases  in  past 
years.  Expenditures  for  teacher  salaries  have 
more  than  doubled  In  the  last  11  years. 


NET  CURRENT  EXPENDITURES  PER  EPU-1969  70 

To  tel  this  figure  loi  yout  distcicl   total  all  costs  tor  your  adirinisttation.  insttuction,  attendance,  operation,  maintenance,  fixed 
charges,  student  t>ody  activities,  and  feeding  m  1969  70,  and  divide  the  result  by  your  expenditure  pupil  unitsj 
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400.86 

448. 37 

519.77 

611.31 

441.06 

497.  37 

575  31 

642.  77 

701.33 

529.51 

581.12 

641. 12 

719.59 

804.87 

390. 64 

479.  73 

592. 10 

708.84 

772  65 

409.43 

490. 21 

619.27 

716.76 

826  07 

418.51 

538.02 

627.78 

791.15 

954  15 

389.42 

543.49 

626.23 

723.78 

838.  63 

389.48 

503.22 

589.29 

677.05 

860  53 

380.63 

451.62 

540.95 

638.  07 

744.09 

382.77 

471.52 

586.27 

705.  79 

889.78 

262.77 

315.89 

357. 48 

384.30 

390.52 

413.38 

419.68 

437.  58 

454.46 

467.54 

482.65 

496.60 

521.79 

538.  05 

545.10 

559.67 

571.14 

587.43 

607.  10 

618  53 

633. 52 

644.84 

662.78 

682.  87 

694  71 

706.97 

716.95 

729.22 

745. 74 

762.90 

786.24 

792.62 

807.93 

820.68 

834  68 

870.66 

896.57 

957.  47 

1.086.42 

1.390.51 

NOT   THE    WHOLE    STORT 

However,  salary  alone  does  not  tell  the 
whole  story  of  the  budget  in  1969-70.  Despite 
recent  healthy  raises,  teacher  salaries  have 
accounted  for  a  smaller  percentage  of  the 
median  district's  NCE  In  recent  years.  When 
you  examine  the  data  to  find  out  why,  you 
encounter  the  following  developments. 

Retirement  funds.  After  showing  modest 
Increases  through  the  years,  median  district 
expenditures  for  retirement  funds  have  risen 
snarply.  Last  year's  unprecedented  $4.12  per 
pupil  Increased  amounted  to  a  30%  Jump. 
This  year's  even  bigger  leap — $7.33,  to  a  total 
of  $25  31  per  pupil — amounts  to  a  41%  rise. 
As  a  percent  of  the  NCE,  retirement  funds 
have  commanded  an  increasingly  large  share, 
picking  up  a  full  1  %  of  the  total  NCE  in  the 
current  year.  This  partially  explains  why 
teachers  salaries  are  taking  up  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  the  budget;  as  salaries  ^proach 


'  The  inflationary  Increase  in  school  costs 
since  the  base  period  of  this  study  la  indi- 
cated by  computations  based  on  more  than 
two  dozen  cost  studies  and  price  indexea. 


celling  In  many  districts,  teachers  are  shift- 
ing their  emphasis  to,  among  other  things, 
retirement  funds. 

Also  responsible  for  the  incredible  increase 
in  expenditures  for  retirement  funds  is  the 
fact  that,  in  a  number  of  states,  the  state 
itself  has  taken  over  pajrment  of  the  teach- 
ers' retirement  contribution.  The  states  are, 
in  effect,  making  "health  and  welfare  pay- 
ments" to  the  teachers.  Money  allocated  to 
this  category  In  the  local  budget  has  dou- 
bled in  the  CEI  during  the  past  two  years. 
This  is  an  example  of  how  increased  budget 
input  can  bypass  children. 

Staffing  adequacy.  With  teacher  salaries 
taking  up  a  slightly  smaller  percentage  of 
the  median  district's  budget,  but  with  sal- 
aries still  on  the  increase,  you  might  expect 
to  flnd  that  the  median  district  Is  hiring 
less  teachers.  A  glance  at  the  staffing  ade- 
quacy data  on  page  tk  shows  this  not  to  be 
the  case.  There  are  44.76  classroom  teachers 
per  every  1,000  students  (SPU)  in  the  me- 
dian district  this  year,  compared  to  44.16 
last  yettr  and  43.20  the  year  before.  Clearly, 
as  teachers  continue  to  insist  on  negotiating 


cliiss  size  as  i>art  of  their  annual  contract, 
staffing   adequacy  Is  continuing  to  Improve. 

Paraprofessionals.  Elxpenditures  for  tbe 
use  of  Instructional  clerks,  secretaries  and 
aides  has  again  increased  sharply  during  the 
past  year.  The  Jump — from  $10  per  pupil  last 
year  to  nearly  $12  this  year — is  a  19%  in- 
crease, compared  to  25';  in  1968-69.  There  is 
also  another  substantial  increase  in  "other 
expenditures."  a  budget  category  (see  fol- 
lowing tablet  that  often  Includes  pay- 
ment for  paraprofesslonal  help.  Wages  being 
paid  to  instructional  clerks  and  secretaries 
have  Increased  nearly  6%  during  the  past 
year.  Also,  more  people  are  working  in  these 
areas.  A  reflection  of  this  can  be  seen  in 
the  increase  In  total  number  of  secretaries 
and  clerks  working  in  both  administration 
and  instruction:  3  95  per  1.000  students 
(SPU)  in  1967-68;  4  42  last  ye.^r;  4  81  In 
1969-70. 

Materials  slowdown  Substanti.illy  higher 
exjjenditures  for  salaries  and  retirement 
benefits  appear  to  be  forcing  slowdowns  in 
materials  and  textbooks.  In  terms  of  NCE, 
expenditures  for  textbooks  and  teaching  ma- 
terials have  Increased  in  1968-69  and  1969- 
70,  but  the  Increments  are  nominal  Spend- 
ing on  materials  Increased  33f  per  elemen- 
tary pupil  last  year  (2,2';  )  and  58r  this 
year  (3.8';).  Spending  for  textbooks  in- 
creased 48f  per  elementary  pupil  laft  ycr 
(9.4',)  and  only  17c  (3'~  )  this  year.  As  a 
jjercent  of  the  median  district's  NCE  both 
textbooks  and  teaching  materials  are  de- 
clining: the  money  in  other  words,  is  being 
spent  elsewhere. 

OTHER  AREAS 

Maintenance  Is  the  traditional  whipping 
boy  when  budgets  must  be  pruned.  But  this 
year,  expenditures  show  an  11',  increase 
In  maintenance  spending,  compared  tc  only 
4';  in  1968-69.  During  the  past  two  years, 
schools  have  hired  more  custodians  and  im- 
proved their  wages.  But  Inflation  etill  takes 
a  disproportionate  bite  out  cf  the  mainte- 
nance dollar. 

Spending  on  operation  has  Increased  11  ■. 
this  year. 

Capital  outlay  expendittires  are  up  15': 
In  1969-70,  after  a  sharp  drop  last  year. 

Finally,  debt  service  spending  has  in- 
creased sharply  this  year,  in  terms  of  per 
pupil  expienditures,  reflecting  the  extraor- 
dinary rise  of  inflation  (23%).  Since  1966, 
Inflation  in  Interest  payments  has  risen 
50 '~r  .  Per  pupil  spending  in  this  area  has 
increased  only  13.8%  ($6.57  per  pupil)  and 
the  bulk  of  the  spending  Increase  has  oc- 
curred this  year  ($4.09). 

Summing  up  the  national  school  cost  pic- 
ture in  1969-70,  three  trends  stand  out: 

1.  Sharp  increases  in  expenditures  for 
salaries   and   retirement  funds. 

2.  Relatively  moderate  increases  in  most 
other  budget  areas. 

3.  Debilitating  increases  in  educational 
inflation. 

USING  THE  C:EI 

Before  you  turn  to  the  pages  of  data  that 
follow,  carefully  read  the  instructions  so  you 
can  Identify  pertinent  data  and  understand 
how  to  use  it. 

The  CEI  is  designed  to  help  you  make  valid 
comparisons.   For   example : 

Compare  your  district's  overall  costs  with 
those  of  other  districts  In  your  region  or 
size  group. 

Compare  expienditures  for  such  specific 
items  as  transf>ortation,  teachers'  salaries, 
administrative   costs,   fotxl   services,   etc. 

Prepare  a  budget  for  next  year  that  will 
present  a  balanced  pattern  of  expenditures. 

Compare  and  evaluate  the  efforts  your  tax- 
payers are  making  for  the  education  of  their 
children  this  year. 

Compare  expenditures,  spending  patterns 
and  staffing  ratios  with  districts  across  the 
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nation    whose    over-s'.l    e^pendltiirM    most 
cloeflT  match   yours 

Compare  your  Bpenclln?  with  dlstrlcls 
whose  wealth-  or  ability  to  pay— Is  similar 
to  rour  own  comnuinitv  s 

About  the  only  thlr.^  CEI  n?ures  do  not 
show  Is  what  school  districts  should  be 
spendln?  The  data  shows  only  what  dis- 
tricts  are  spendlns; 

Most  .-choolmen  nttree  though,  that  aver- 
'ge     or     median"  Is  really  below  par 

»oir  J7j  ??5.9?0  050  u-ii:  be  spent  /or 
ed'..cdt:on 
The  n-tliLUis  public  elementary  and  ;ec- 
ondajy  school*  -ire  spending  more  Umn  »J6  -' 
billion  duniig  19<>0  "0.  encludini}  loan  fuud.- 
foc  new  buildings  This  table  shows  approxi- 
mately ho*  tfte  nioiiey  Is  being  allocated 

T'lou.tanrl' 
Administration    --   »1    I'^S  600 


Professional  salaries. . 
Clerts  and  secreianee. 
Otner  expenditures.-. 


580.  600 
341  200 
257   800 


Instruction 23.486.800 

Clasaroom   teachers 19.047.800 

Other  professionals 2   405  900 

Clerk  and  secretaries 617  9O0 

Textbooks 298  400 

Other  teaching  materials 817.600 

Other     expenditures 2'J8.  400 


Health 


190.  200 


Professional    salaries 

Other  expenditures 


166,800 
23.  400 


Operation 2.662.000 


C'.i^todlal  salaries — 

Heat 

Utilities  other  thin  heat. 
Other  expenditures 


1.494  000 
375  400 
549  000 
243.  600 


Maintenance    - -         898,100 


Maintenance   salaries. 
Other  expenditures... 

Pixed     charges.- 


337.000 
561.  100 

1.901.700 


Retirement    funds 1.321.600 

Other  expenditure* 580.100 

81.000 


Other  services 

Net  current  exi)enditures.    30,398,400 
Transportation 1.320.620 


Salaries 
Other  .- 


527. 770 
792.850 


Capital  outlay - 
Debt  service. .. 


676.200 

2.831.700 


Total    expenditures- -    35,226.920 

ABOUT   TKX   Ctl 

StiOTt  iiiTTima'v 
Nearly  1  200  school  dl^tncs  participate  In 
School      Management's      national      Cost      of 
Education  Index  survey    Each  nils  out  a  de- 
t.iiled  six-page  questionnaire  which  Itemizes 
expenditures  for  dozens  of  budget  Items  for 
^»  M»o-year  period   i  1968-69  and  1969-70 1 
^he  questionnaire  was  devUed  by  Dr    Or- 
lando   P     Purno,    who   Is   asslsUint   superin- 
tendent,  division   of    research   and   develop- 
ment. Balumore  city  schools. 

The  school  dlstncu  used  In  our  weighted 
sample  are  carefully  selected  by  geograph- 
ical locauon.  student  populaUon,  and  ex- 
penditures per  pupil  Each  repreeenu.  In 
effect,  a  randomly  selected  unit  of  measure- 
ment. 

The  accumulated  CEI  data  Is  placed  on 
punched  cards  and  processed  by  computer. 


This  m>lte5.  It  pos-slble  to  anal\-^e  all  data  by 
region,  district  size  and  expenditure  level  ^ 
well  as  on  a  national  basis 

The  budget  categories  u.sed  In   this  study 
are  the  same  as  those  recommended  by  the 
U  S.   oace   of    Education     For   dehnltiona   of 
these  categories,  consult  '  Financial  accoiuu- 
ing  lor  local    ihd  stale  school  systems  ■  This 
booklet   can    be   ordered   from   the   Superln- 
iculeiit   of    Documenu.   US.   Govt    PrUituiR 
omce.     \V.ishington,     DC      20402      i  Ask     for 
•  state  educauonal  records  ;\nd  repvrlo  series; 
handbook  II."  OE- 22017  i  Price  SI. 
Yotr«  ccroe  TO  vsinc  cti 
lio.-  !o  find  your  district  s  erpi-ndUwe  puptl 
untt)  {EPU  S) 
In  cjmpuung  school  district  expenditures 
t\pendlture  Pupil  Units"  (EPU^t  are  u^ed. 
rallier   than   the  .ictual   number   of   pupils  • 
Expenditure   Pupil   Units   Uke   into  account 
Uie  fact  that  It  cctts  more  to  educate  a  high 
schtx)!   student   than   it  does   to  educate   an 
elementary    school    student     By    using    this 
meiisur?   It  U  possible  for  any  district  In  the 
United    States    to    compare    itsei:    with    uny 
other 

To  find  your  dUtrlcfs  Expenditure  Pupl. 
Unlto.  multiply  the  Average  Dilly  Attendance 
(.M>A|  of  your  high  school  students  by  13 
and  add  this  figure  to  the  elemrnt.iry  ADA 
Elem»ntary  ADA  In-ludes  those  grades 
which  are  normally  cla.solfled  a.-^  elen-.tnt.iry 
bv  st.'Ce  and  loc.il  practice  Any  span  of 
gr,id<-s  fr -m  K-8  .such  as  K  6.  1  8>  may  be 
considered  elementary  Students  explicitly 
tavight  in  Junior  high  schools  howe\er  must 
be  ron^ldercd  as  secondary  schiiol  pupils,  no 
matter  what  their  grade  designation 

Becau.=e  It  costs  more  per  pupil  to  operate 
a  verv  sm  ill  school  than  It  d.ies  to  operate  a 
Urge  line,  a  sparslty  '  c.rrectlun  Is  used  to 
Uke  tins  into  account  This  correction  was 
developed  by  the  late  Dr  Pau;  R  Mort  of 
Teacl.er  s  College    Columbia  rni.erslty 

If  y  .ur  dlstru-t  has  fewer  than  316  e!r- 
mentarv  school  students  and  or  fewer  th.in 
695  secondary  school  students,  you  must  ap- 
ply the^e  correction  t.'ictors. 

If    your   districts   elemenury   AD.\   Is   less 
th.in  310  and  between: 
1  and  22  u-se  the  figure  22 
23  and  44.  use  your  actual  ADA 
45    and    109.    multiply    your    ADA    by    1  53 
and  subt-act  25 

110  and  315,  multiply  your  ADA  by  82 
and  add  57. 

If  your  districts  secondary  ADA  Is  less 
than  695  ind  between 

1  and  68,  multiply  your  ADA  by  1  68  and 
add  14 

69  and  351  multiply  your  ADA  by  1  02  and 
add  59 

392  and  694,  multiply  your  AD.K  by  78  and 
add  153 

If  you  aparslty-corrected  your  secondary 
student  population,  you  must  multiply  the 
corrected  figure  by  1  3  and  add  it  to  the 
elementary  ADA  (or  sparslty- corrected  ele- 
mentary ADA  I.  to  obtain  yjur  Expenditure 
Pupil  Units 

Njte     If  your  district  uses  Average  Dally 
Membership  flgtiree    rather  than  AD.A.  these 
mav  be  subeututed  for  ADA    But  for  precise 
C06t  c<:>mparlsons.  ADA  should  be  used 
Hotc  to  find  your  stajlng  puptl  units 
StafBng  Pupil  UnlU  (SPUs)   are  based  on 
the   fact   that   it   takes  more   staff   members 
U)  work  wtuh  students  on  tne  secondary  level 
than  It  does  on  the  elementary  level    These 
un.ta   are   used   In   figuring   the  staffing   ad- 
equacy of  vour  district    Staffing  Pupil  OnlU 
are  obtained  by  multiplying  your  secondary 
.ADA  by  1  1  and  adding  the  elementary  ADA 
If  your  elementary   .AD.A   is  leas  than  318 


•For  ease  of  reading,  the  terms  "puplU." 
•students'  and  '  Expenditure  Pupil  Units'* 
(KPU  s)  are  used  interchangeably  throughout 
this  report. 


and  or  your  secondary  ADA  U  less  than  605, 
vol  must  apply  sparsUy  corrections.  These 
are  the  s.ome  corrections  used  {above)  la 
ligurlng  your  district's  EPU's 

HoK  to  find  your  ability  pupil  units 
In  estimating  Uie  wealth  behind  each  stu- 
dent in  your  district,  a  different  measure  is 
used  This  measure  is  called  Ability  Pupil 
Units  (APUii  To  RCt  your  district's  APU's. 
first  obtain  a  tlgiu-e  for  Resident  Average 
Dallv  Attendance 

R'>sident  Average  Daily  Attendance  Inror- 
p  .rates  all  studcn's  attending  your  schools 
and  residing  In  your  d.suict  added  to  all 
sf.idents  who  reside  in  your  district  but  go 
to  public  schools  outside  your  district  to 
uhicli  your  district  p.iys  tuition  RADA  does 
not  Include  students  attending  your  schools 
but  residing  in  another  district,  nor  private 
cr  parochial  school  students. 

When  you  have  resident  Average  Dally  At- 
tendance figures  for  your  district,  multiply 
the  secondary  RADA  by  1  3  and  add  that 
figure  to  the  elementary  R.ADA  If  your  ele- 
mentary RADA  Is  less  Uian  316  and  or  your 
secondary  R.U)A  Is  less  than  605,  Uie  same 
sp.inilty  corrections  used  to  obUiln  EPU  s 
must  be  applied. 

I  Note  -  Some  dlsirlcU  do  not  keep  separa'e 
attendance  figures  for  resident  and  non-resi- 
dent students.  If  that  Is  the  case,  you  can 
estimate  your  RADA.  To  do  this,  get  a  ratio 
between  actual  students  in  your  dLstrlct  and 
Aver.ige  Dally  Attendance  .Multiply  your  res- 
ident students  by  this  ratio.  The  resulting 
figure  1..  a  gtxjd  estimate  of  your  R.AD.A.  For 
exaniple.  if  there  are  1.000  :,tudents  registered 
in  your  schooli  and  your  .ADA  Is  900.  the 
ratio  of  ADA  to  registered  students  Is  90  ; 
or  90  If  there  are  1  200  resident  students  In 
y^ur  district,  multiply  1.200  by  90  The  re- 
sult I  1.080)  will  serve  ao  a  good  estimate  of 
your  RAD.A  I 

Ho:c  to  find  yriur  region 
F>;r  purposes  of  this  study,  the  nation  has 
been   divided   Into   nine   regions.   These  par- 
ticular regUns  arc   chosen  to  conform  with 
th->  e   used  by   the   Federal   government. 

Region  1  Me  .  N  H  .  Vt  .  Mass  .  R  I  ,  Conn. 
RCfllon  2  NY.  NJ.  Penn  Region  3:  Ohio, 
Ind  ,  111  .  Mich  ,  Wise  Region  4  Minn  .  Iowa. 
Mo  ND.  S.D  ,  Neb.  Kan  Region  5:  Del. 
Md  .  DC.  Va  .  W  Va  .  N  C  .  S  C  .  Ga  .  Fla 
Region  6  Ky  .  Tenn  .  Ala.  Miss.  Region  7: 
Ark.  La.  Okla  .  Tex.  Region  8;  Mont..  Ida. 
Wyo  .  Colo  .  N  M  .  Ariz  .  Utah.  Nev  Region  9. 
Wa.^h  .   Oreg  .   Calif  ,   Alaska.   Ha. 

Uou:  to  find  your  district  size 
For  purposes  of  this  study  school  districts 
are  d.vided  by  size  Into  seven  groups  based 
upe.n  actual  enrollment  figures. 
Mi-.e  1  — More  than  25  000. 
Size  2-12001  to  25.000 
Size  3  -6.001  to  12  000. 
sue  4—4.001  to  6.000 
Size  5-  1.201  to  4.000. 
size  6—601  to  1.200. 
Size  7—300  to  600. 

(Note.— Because  about  99';  of  the  public 
school  students  of  the  United  States  are  In 
districts  with  300  or  more  students,  this  bot- 
tom limit  la  put  on  the  survey.  Districts 
with  fewer  than  300  studenU  can  generally 
count  them.selves  Ln  Size  7  ) 

How  to  find  your  district's  net  current 
expenditure  {NCE) 
To  get  this  figure,  total  all  costs  for  your 
administration.  Instruction,  attendance,  op- 
eration, maintenance,  fixed  charges,  student 
body  activities  and  feeding.  Then,  divide  th» 
result    by    your    Expenditure    Pupils    Unit 
I  EPU).   Note:    Do  not  Include  debt  service, 
current  capital  outlay  or  transportation. 
How  to  find  your  expenditure  category 
For  purposes  of  this  study,  achool  dlstrieto 
have    been    divided    Into   sight   exptfidltur* 
categories,  based  on  their  Net  Current  K»- 
pendltures. 
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1 — Less  than  $399  per  pupil. 

2— $400  to  t475  per  pupil. 

3 — »476  to  •550  per  pupil. 

4 — $551  to  $625  per  pupil. 

5— $626  to  $700  per  pupil. 

6  — $701  to  $775  per  pupil. 

7— $776  to  $850  per  pupil. 

8— More  than  $851  per  puplL 

Hoic  to  find  your  icealth  group 

For  purposes  of  this  study,  school  districts 
ha\e  been  divided  into  eight  wealth  groups, 
as  shown  here,  based  on  their  true  valuation 
per  pupil  (TVP).  If  market  value  of  all  tax- 
able land  In  your  district  Is  $6  million,  with 
600  students  your  wealth  Is  $10,000  per  stu- 
dent. 

1— Less  than  $10,000  TVP. 

2- $10,001  to  $16,000  TVP. 

3— $16,001.  to  $22,000  TVP. 

4 — $22,001  to  $28,000  TVP. 

5— $28,001  to  $34,000  TVP. 

6 — $34,001  to  $40,000  TVP. 

7_$40,001  to  $46,000  TVP. 

8— More  than  $46,000  TVP. 

How  to  define  CEI  budget  categories 

The  budget  categories  In  the  Cost  of  Edu- 
cation Index  conform  to  those  recommended 
by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  used  by 
most  (but  not  all)  school  districts.  F\irther 
clarification  on  each  category  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  USOE  publication,  "Finan- 
cial accounting  for  local  and  state  school 
systems."  a  standard  reference  volume  In 
most  superintendents'  offices.  If  you  do  not 
have  a  copy.  It  can  be  ordered  from  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Govt.  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  DC.  20402.  (Ask  for 
'•State  educational  records  and  reports  series 
Handbook  11,"  OE-22017  )   Price  $1. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  what  figures  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  had  printed  in  the  Record. 
But  I  did  have  a  mandatory  formula 
grant  chart  printed  in  the  Record  yes- 
terday. 

There  is  $3,577,802,000  that  would 
have  to  be  mandatorily  spent  of  the 
total.  The  conference  action  resulted  in 
an  amount  of  $3,134  million  of  that 
which  is  OCBce  of  Education,  which  is 
plus  $1  billion  from  the  President's 
budget.  But  that  includes  title  I,  ESEA, 
library  resources,  impacted  areas,  and 
higher  education,  all  which  I  listed 
earlier. 

Some  are  comparatively  small 
amounts.  Direct  loans  to  college  stu- 
dents, consisting  of  $229  million  for  the 
whole  countiy,  vocational  education, 
audio-visual  equipment,  guidance,  coun- 
seling and  testing,  education  of  the 
handicapped,  and  library  resources— 
that  is  all  that  is  mandatoiy  in  the  bill. 
I  do  not  know  which  one  of  those  they 
want  to  cut  out  and  not  spend  and  not  do 
what  Congress  wanted. 

Under  the  President's  budget.  $2,- 
353,898,000  of  the  total  bill,  would  be 
mandatorily  spent.  And  the  Congress 
increased  that  to  $3,797,562,000.  The 
Senate  made  it  $3.7  billion.  And  the  con- 
ference report  made  it  $3.7  billion.  So 
there  Is  an  increase  of  over  $1  billion  of 
mandatory  spending.  But  the  total  is 
only  $3.7  billion  in  a  $16,724,805,200  bill. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  ad- 
vanced funding  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  for  fiscal  1971  in  the 
amoimt  of  $1,226  billion.  I  want  to  make 
clear  that  this  item  was  deleted  by  the 


conference,  not  by  the  Senate.  At  the 
time  the  conference  was  held  it  was  not 
yet  authorized,  and  it  has  not  been  au- 
thorized as  of  today.  The  conference  felt 
we  should  not  put  this  item  in.  If  it  had 
been  authorized  it  would  be  in  the  bill, 
but  it  was  not  authorized.  There  is  no 
objection  to  the  amoimt.  It  simply  was 
not  authorized  up  to  the  time  of  the  con- 
ference in  early  December.  This  is  a 
matter  we  will  have  to  take  up  in  this 
session  and  I  am  .«iuie  it  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  that  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  made  it  clear  that  the  $1 
billion  increase  to  which  I  referred  was 
accurate. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes;  of  mandatory 
amounts. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  is  only  $3 
billion  in  the  entire  bill. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Earlier  in  the  course  of 
my  remarks  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  raised  a  question  about 
the  figures  I  used  with  respect  to  the 
dropout  prevention  program.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  President  Nixon  re- 
quested $24  million  for  the  dropout  pre- 
vention program  and  that  the  conference 
report  provides  for  some  $5  million,  or 
approximately  a  total  cut  of  $19  million 
from  the  President's  request.  There  are 
some  odd  fractions  involved. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect about  that. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  correct.  There  was 
a  cut  of  some  $19  million. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  the  conference. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  The  conference  report 
provides  for  $5  million. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes,  and  the  original 
House  figure  was  $5  million. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Let  us  get  the  facts 
correct.  The  President  asked  for  $24  mil- 
lion in  April;  the  House  allowed  $5  mil- 
lion in  July;  the  department  appealed 
for  a  $15  million  total;  and  the  Senate 
made  it  $20  million.  The  conference 
struck  our  increase  and  made  it  $5  mil- 
Uon.  

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  But  we  are  voting  on 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  I  was  speaking 
about  the  Senate  action. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  But  we  are  voting  on 
the  conference  report  today. 

My  point  is  that  the  conference  report 
not  only  appropriates  huge  additional 
sums  over  and  above  what  the  President 
requested — and  in  a  number  of  areas 
which  the  President  does  not  consider 
to  be  of  high  priority — but  it  also  cut 
budget  requests  in  other  areas  where  the 
President  believes  there  is  a  liigh  pri- 
ority, particularly  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. He  asked  for  $24  million  for  the 
dropout  prevention  progiam  directed  at 
the  Inner  cities,  the  needy  and  disad- 
vantaged youngsters,  to  help  them,  and 
this  conference  report  cut  his  request  by 
$19  million. 

This  reduction  emphasizes  and  under- 
scores the  point  I  made  earlier:  that  it 
rearranges  the  priorities  which  the 
President  believes  are  important.  It  mis- 
directs funds  by  spending  too  much  in 
some  areas  and  not  enough  in  other 
areas. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  believe 
Congress  should  abdicate  its  responsi- 
bility in  determining  priorities.  Congress 
is  the  appropriating  body.  This  happens 
all  the  time.  This  is  fundamentally  a 
disagreement  of  priorities,  but  we  have 
a  responsibility ;  and  we  have  voted  over- 
whelmingly. We  think  we  are  the  appro- 
priating body  and  not  the  administra- 
tion, and  that  we  should  make  these 
decisions. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  if  it  is  not  true  that  ac- 
cording to  recent  press  reports  one  of 
every  seven  children  has  a  very  serious 
reading  deficiency,  that  there  is  great 
need  to  do  further  research  in  the  field 
about  which  he  has  just  spoken? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor if  the  President  did  not  have  in  mind 
determining  what  might  be  done  in  or- 
der to  make  more  relevant  their  courses 
of  instruction  in  reading  that  are  now- 
being  afforded  in  the  schools? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  The  request  which  tlie 
Senator  from  Washington  and  I  were 
discussing  a  moment  ago  related  to  the 
dropout  prevention  program. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes,  the  dropout 
program. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  But  it  is  also  time,  as 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  suggest- 
ing, that  a  Presidential  request  having 
to  do  with  improved  methods  and  tech- 
niques of  teaching,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  remedial  reading,  was  cut  sub- 
stantially. The  conference  report  pro- 
vides considerably  less  money  in  that  im- 
portant area  than  the  Piesident  asked 
for,  which  I  think  is  vei-y  unfortunate 
and  not  in  line  with  the  priorities  set 
by  the  President. 

While  Congress  can  disagree  with  him. 
I  believe  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  agree  there  is  a  need  for  im- 
provement in  the  methods  and  tech- 
niques of  teaching  reading,  particularly 
in  the  intercity,  and  that  this  area  is 
important  and  needs  more  money  and 
attention. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  agree.  Having  re- 
turned recently  from  my  State  of  Wyo- 
ming, I  might  add  that  I  was  privileged 
to  visit  with  the  presidents  of  two  of 
our  junior  colleges.  Both  of  them  were 
disturbed  over  the  guidelines  and  the 
specificity  which  has  been  written  into 
the  bill  by  Congress  insofar  as  voca- 
tional and  technical  progiams  are  con- 
cerned. 

We  find  a  situation  contraiy  to  what 
has  been  the  practice.  For  several  years 
our  junior  colleges  have  been  recipients 
of  Federal  funds  in  order  that  they 
might  better  offer  programs  that  have 
been  so  meaningful  in  upgrading  the 
talents  and  abilities  of  youngsters.  As 
the  president  of  one  of  the  junior  col- 
leges, the  lai-gest  in  my  State  of  Wyo- 
ming, obsened,  "The  program  no  longer 
will  be  very  helpful  to  Wyoming."  He 
said  it  seems  to  be  geared  altogether 
too  much  to  the  ghetto  area,  instead  of 
offerirfg  continuing  assistance  in  a  pro- 
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grain  that  has  been  helpful  out  there, 
and  he  now  finds  that  they  will  be  denied 
the  funds  they  had  In  the  past  Aa  a 
coiLsequence  I  tiiuik  it  U  indicated  that 
the  biU  does  need  further  study  in  order 
ti  shape  tl-icse  priorities  as  tiiey  should 

bo  .  ,^ 

Mr  GRIFFIN  I  would  be  glad  lo  yield 

time  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
mnch  time  does  the  Stnator  yield' 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  for  5  minutts'' 

Mr  GRIFFIN,  I  yifld  5  minutos  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  P;e;,idenl.  m  pat- 
Un-  us  on  nol.cc  that  lie  plans  to  veto 
the  1970  HEW -Labor -OEO  appropru- 
tion  bill  in  Us  presc:u  fjini.  Picsident 
Nixon  has  performed  an  act  of  great 
national  leadership. 

It  would  be  easy  to  r.ppiovc  the  bill. 
It  wou'.d  be  the  expedient  thins  to  do. 
But   the   President   has   rejected   the 
easy  way.  He  has  made  the  toUj:h  but 
courat^eous  decision  that  had  to  be  made. 
He  has  done  so  not  to  scuttle  the  pro- 
sranis  of  these  ai'.enctcs.  but  to  ration- 
alize them.  He  has  done  so  to  ser-.e  li.e 
lon«nin  interests  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation,  to  fight  Uie  gallopais  inflaUon 
which  takes  away  food  from  their  tables, 
clothing    from    their    backs,    medicines 
from  their  shelve?.  c\en  bJ0-:s  from  tluir 
classrooms. 

The  bill  as  it  now  stands  i.s  a  grab  bag 
of  fat  and  pork  barrel  Despite  the  fact 
that  we  are  moie  than  half-way  tlu-ouyh 
the  fiscal  year  it  is  intended  to  fund,  it 
has  the  marks  of  haste  and  scanty  con- 
sideration. It  ignores  the  findings  of 
study  groups  commissioned  by  Congress 
itself  which  show  that  .s.-.me  programs 
are  seriously  misdirected.  It  bypasses  the 
lessons  of  experience  and  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Cabinet  members  re- 
sponsible for  administering  these  pro- 
grams. It  does  a  dLssenice  to  the  real 
cause  of  education  and   health. 

My  opposition  to  the  HEW  appropria- 
tions bill  is  based  not  only  on  the  addi- 
tional funds  it  contains  for  low  priority 
items,  but  also  on  the  funds  it  d'-es  not 
contain  for  programs  of  real  merit. 

One  of  the  priority  progranu  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare was  the  budget  request  of  S25  mUlion 
to  develop  new.  innovative  models  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schooling.  This 
money  would  have  tjeen  u.ved  to  te.  t  new 
approaches  to  teaching  reading,  the  use 
of  older  children  to  teach  younger  chil- 
dren, the  concept  of  making  .'schools  ac- 
countable to  the  communitv  for  results, 
and  other  promi5inB  innovations. 

Secretary  Finch's  personal  pica  for 
these  funds  was  rejected  by  both  the 
Hou.se  and  the  Senate  This  Is  ironic.  In 
view  of  how  little  we  know  at)out  how  to 
get  the  most  out  of  our  educational  dol- 
lar At  a  tune  when  the  Nation  is  spend- 
ing $40  billions  a  year  in  tax  moneys  on 
its  schools,  less  than  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  is  being  devoted  tc  ex- 
ploring ways  to  improve  them  This 
compares  with  the  10  percent  of  the  de- 
fense budget,  which  goes  for  research 
and  development. 

This  administration  is  seeking  to  es- 
tablish new  directlona  and  new  dimen- 


sions of  effective  government  The  budget 
increases  proposed  by  Congress  would 
ignore  tlie  need  for  new  direcUoas.  and 
would  provide  additional  money  for  many 
programs  which  are  more  in  need  of 
refocusing  m  the  light  of  todays  mo:,t 
urKfiU  pnonticj.. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  mv  tunc 
to  the  dLstmguished  miiiontv  leade-- 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  my.self  1  minute  Perhaixs  I  should 
keep  quiet,  but  I  do  not  know  *herc  the 
fit;  ires  that  have  been  rai.sed  come  from 
On  rcrarcli  and  iiinmal:' rs  e.iuca- 
tu  n  of  the  handicapped,  the  1970  budget 
rtqicst  of  the  President  was  $18.^50.000. 
Tli.^  Scn.^te  and  the  conference  made  it 
$2J,700,000  We  increased  it.  Part  of  that 
in\f'..o>  rc;id  n:;  for  hand cippod  c;iii- 
dien    the  dcaf-bhnd  center 

Then,  on  elemenUry -secondary  edu- 
cation, which  IS  the  large  item,  we  in- 
creased It  $312  million.  That  Includes 
not  only  bilingual  education,  but  read- 
ing for  educationally  deprived  children, 
tht  se  who  cannot  read  very  well. 

So  I  do  not  know  where  those  figures 
come  from  All  I  know  Is  that  when  the 
Appropriations  Comnuttee  writes  the 
li^urcs  down,  vhen  we  are  tluuutjh  that 
is  what  they  are 

We  have  two  or  tliree  other  items  In 
research  and  training,  which  include  In- 
no\aiion^.  demonstrations  and  new 
item.s.  for  which  the  1969  budget  was 
$74  million  Research  at.d  Training.  Office 
of  Education.  The  revised  budget,  or 
Nix^n  budget,  was  $o8  8  million  The 
Hou:>e  and  Senate  agreed  to  that  $68  8 
miiliun.  It  was  e.^.ictly  vkhat  the  admm- 
ir.trat.in  >tnt  up  to  Congress  and  asked 
for 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mvself  2  minutes 

Let  me  be  specific  about  the  points  I 
have  raised  I  refer  to  the  request  of  the 
President  for  funds  for  experimenUl 
schools,  which  was  considered  impor- 
tant by  the  adminLstration  to  improve 
and  test  teaching  techniques,  with  em- 
phasis on  remedial  reading.  The  request 
was  for  $25  million. 

The  Senate  provided  $9.5  million,  but 
In  the  conference  agreement  that 
amount  was  eliminated.  So  the  confer- 
ence agreement  comes  to  us  with  elimi- 
nation of  the  request  of  the  President 
for  $25  million  for  experimental  schools 
to  test  ne-.v  techniques  and  methods  of 
teachmg.  particularly  in  the  inner  city. 
Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky such  time  as  he  may  request. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  another  half  minute  As  I 
said,  I  do  not  know  exactly  where  th^.'^e 
figures  come  from,  but  we  have  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  Anacostia  proj- 
ect, which  both  administrations  and  all 
Secretaries  agreed  to.  and  which  I  feel  is 
an  excellent  program.  The  Senate  put  $4 
million  in  the  bill  for  the  Anacostia 
project.  The  House  said  it  could  use  only 
$1  million. 

The  Hoase  was  adamant,  because  I  be- 
lieve they  wanted  the  Anacostia  .school 
project,  which  is  just  getting  sUrted,  to 
prove  itself  That  is  the  reason  why  that 
happened  It  is  a  very  small  amount  out 


of  a  $16,724  million  bill,  but  the  con- 
ference committee  eliminated  the  Sen- 
ate increase  for  that  item. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  wiU  permit  me 
to  take  another  moment.  I  think  these 
matters  ought  to  be  answered  at  this 
tune,  if  possible. 

It  15  my  understanding  that,  while  tlie 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
IS  rcferrmg  to  an  experimental  or  dem- 
onstration school  Item,  that  is  another 
Item  having  to  do  with  the  demonstra- 
tion or  model  school  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  I  would  make  the  point  that, 
insofar  as  that  appropriation  is  con- 
cerned, that  item  in  the  conference  report 
IS  S4  million  less  than  the  President 
asited  for. 
,\;r.  MAONl'SON.  Is  it  not  $3  million? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN  My  figures  show  $4  mil- 
lion 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is 
rraht:  $4  million. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  This  is  another  example 
of  di-agreemcnt — not  that  the  Congress 
does  not  have  a  right  to  disagree  with 
priorities  set  by  the  President,  but  it  but- 
tresses and  underscores  what  I  have 
been  saying,  that  the  conference  report, 
in  a  number  of  Important  instances  so 
far  as  the  President  is  concerned,  sub- 
stantir.lly  cuts  what  he  requested.  He  is 
not  satisfied  and  does  not  like  the  priori- 
ties that  the  conference  committee  seeks 
to  unpose. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  does  not  think 
that  on  a  bill  of  this  size  it  is  inflationary; 
do?s  he?  I  refer  to  the  Anacostia  project. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  answered 
my  point  concerning  a  cut  of  $25  million 
and  made  reference  to  the  Anacostia 
project  The  Senator  from  Washington 
brought  It  up. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  This  is  a  $16  billion 

bUl. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  did  not  raise  the  point 
of  the  Anacostia  item,  but  I  wanted  to 
answer  it  so  there  would  be  no  confusion 
in  what  I  am  covering. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  covered 
three  items,  which  Involve  about  $25  mil- 
lion In  a  $16  bUllon  bill.  The  Senator 
covered  It.  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
will  help  in  the  fight  against  inflation 
or  not. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Now  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr  COOPER  Mr.  President.  I  shall  be 
brief  I  do  not  Intend  to  go  into  great 
deUil  with  respect  to  the  figures  in  the 
various  Items  of  the  bill.  I  Intend  to  vote 
against  the  conference  report  because, 
when  it  comes  to  the  Issue  of  whether  we 
should  vote  to  sustain  the  veto,  I  shall 
vote  to  sustain  the  veto:  therefore,  I 
believe  It  would  be  misleading  to  vote 
for  the  conference  report.  I  do  so  only  on 
the  ground  that  I  accept  the  President's 
po.-:ition  that  if  the  conference  report 
should  be  adopted  and  should  become 
law.  it  would  seriously  dtsrupt  the  effort 
he  is  making  against  Inflation. 

I  accept  his  position.  Yet  I  must  raise 
some  questions  about  several  programs 
which  are  limited  because  of  the  admin- 
istration budget.  I  believe  if  the  confer- 
ence report  does  not  become  law  during 
the  remainder  of  this  session  we  must 
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seek  constructive  proposals  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  to  remedy  any  defects. 
I  want  to  name  three  programs  about 
which  I  am  concerned. 

First,  assistance  to  federally  affected 
areas.  Every  President  since  President 
Eisenhower  has  urged  that  appropria- 
tions for  assistance  to  federally  affected 
areas  be  reduced.  President  Kennedy  so 
urged,  and  President  Johnson  likewise 
so  urged.  Congress  overrode  them.  I  do 
not  think  there  was  any  great  outcry 
from  these  administrations  because  they 
were  overridden. 

In  fiscal  year  1969  approximately  $521 
million  was  appropriated  for  assistance 
to  federally  affected  areas.  I  believe  the 
President's  budget  asked  for  $202  mil- 
lion. It  includes  both  programs,  under 
Public  Law  815  and  Public  Law  784.  one 
dealing  with  the  operation  and  mtUnte- 
nance  of  federally  afTected  schools,  and 
the  other  with  construction. 

There  always  has  been  some  question 
as  to  whether  these  programs  have  been 
expanded  beyond  their  original  intent. 
That  is  the  issue.  The  program  was  in- 
tended at  first  to  meet  the  problems  in 
areas  where  Federal  activities  brought 
in  Individuals  from  other  areas  with 
children,  parents  with  no  tax  base,  and 
of  course,  the  children  had  to  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  local  schools,  assisted  by 
payments  provided  under  this  Federal 
program. 

Later  the  program  was  enlarged  to  in- 
clude children  of  people  who  worked  in 
Federal  areas  activities,  although  the 
parents  were  actually  residents  of  Ken- 
tucky and  often  of  the  community,  and 
of  course  there  really  was  not  any  reason 
why  they  should  have  been  included  in 
the  program. 

I  believe  that  the  conference  report  in- 
cludes a  little  over  $600  million  for  this 
program. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  So  we  do  have  this  great 
disparity  between  the  $202  million  that 
the  administration  has  asked  for,  the 
$521  million  that  was  made  available  last 
year,  and  the  $606  million  that  Is  in  the 
conference  rep>ort. 

I  hope  that  if  the  veto  is  sustained — 
and  I  believe  it  will  be — the  President  and 
the  administration  will  send  up  to  Con- 
gress their  proposals  about  this  program, 
and  for  funds  that  are  necessary  to  take 
care  of  the  children  who  fall  in  cate- 
gory A.  whose  parents  have  actually  come 
into  the  area  because  of  Federal  activity 
and  who  are  not  residents  and  have  no 
tax  base. 

I  further  raise  this  problem.  This  is  an 
old  program,  and  year  after  year  school 
boards,  relying  upon  its  continuation  and 
that  payments  will  be  made  to  them  by 
the  Federal  Government,  borrow  money 
to  carry  on  their  activities  tmder  this 
program.  I  have  received  letters  from 
school  boards  in  Kentucky,  one  of  them 
from  a  county  which  is  seriously  af- 
fected— Jefferson  County — where  this 
has  been  done,  relying  upon  the  fact  this 
program  will  be  continued  on  the  scale 
of  fiscal  year  1969. 

It  may  be  said,  because  the  President's 
budget  asked  for  only  $202  million,  that 
school  boards  should  have  taken  notice 


of  his  request.  But  I  must  say  that  all  of 
the  facts,  having  come  to  the  notice  of 
Congress  and  the  appropriations  com- 
mittees in  the  latter  part  of  1969,  did  not, 
I  believe,  give  the  notice  to  these  school 
boards  that  they  deserved;  and  if  it 
should  turn  out  that  in  Kentucky  and 
throughout  the  coimtry  that  school 
boards  have  borrowed  money  anticipat- 
ing that  the  payments  could  be  made  to 
them  by  the  Federal  Government,  then 
I  think  it  would  be  only  fair  and  honor- 
able that  those  amoimts  be  ascertained 
and,  before  the  close  of  this  fiscal  year, 
supplemental  appropriations  be  made  to 
cover  their  borrowings.  As  I  say,  I  think 
that  would  only  be  fair,  honorable,  and 
just  and  if  necessary  I  will  so  propose. 
That  is  my  comment  on  these  areas. 

The  second  program  which  is  troubling 
is  that  dealing  with  library  facilities.  All 
over  the  country,  and  particularly  In  my 
State,  there  has  been  a  great  interest  in 
the  growth  of  library  facilities,  the  pro- 
gram reaches  not  only  students,  but  peo- 
ple throughout  rural  areas  as  well  as 
urban  areas.  I  believe  that  funds  to  con- 
tinue such  activities  should  be  at  the 
level  of  1969,  should  be  provided  in  a  sup- 
plementary appropriation. 

Third,  I  understand  that  student  loans 
or  student  grants  would  be  reduced.  With 
the  large  number  of  students  now  going 
to  college — certainly  we  want  them  to 
go — and  many  of  them  cannot  afford  to 
go — this  is  an  area  which  demands  the 
attention  of  the  administration  and  the 
Congress. 

In  the  past,  I  have  always  supported 
these  educational  programs.  I  intend  to 
continue  to  do  so.  I  once  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  In  my  first  service  in  the  Con- 
gress I  joined  with  the  late  Senator  Taft, 
Senator  Aiken,  and  Senator  Ellender 
in  introducing  the  first  bill  ever  passed 
by  the  Senate  to  aid  elementary  educa- 
tion, in  1948.  I  have  helped  develop  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  and 
other  educational  bills. 

But  I  shall  Join  at  this  time  to  support 
the  President  in  his  battle  against  in- 
flation. However,  I  hope  before  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year,  these  three  programs 
I  have  mentioned  will  be  studied  again 
by  the  administration,  and  it  will  submit 
to  Congress  recommendations  for  ap- 
propriations necessary  to  carry  them  on. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  fact  that  the  Senate  was 
confronted  with  no  budget  estimate  in 
the  library  resource  field  at  all,  so  we 
put  in  what  we  felt  was  a  modest 
amotmt.  I  hope  we  will  not  wait  until 
next  year's  budget,  because  I  understand 
the  figure  may  be  zero  in  next  year's 
budget  also^ 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  know  that  this  con- 
ference report  is  not  going  to  be  sent 
back  with  instructions  to  correct  various 
Items.  So  I  am  faced,  as  many  of  us  are, 
with  the  question  of  voting  for  this  con- 
ference report,  one  which  is  over  the 
President's  recommendations 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No,  no,  it  is  not 


Mr.  COOPER.  Well,  it  is  over  on  the 
items  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is  $86  million  un- 
der the  budget  requests. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  is  over  on  some  very 
important  items.  So,  while  It  Is  a  posi- 
tion I  have  dilDculty  being  in.  I  have  said 
I  intend  to  vote  this  way  because  I  In- 
tend to  support  the  President  in  this 
vote.  Nevertheless,  there  Is  no  reason 
why,  if  the  measure  Is  defeated,  that 
more  constructive  positions  cannot  be 
advanced  by  the  administration.  I  urge 
that  that  be  done. 

In  stimmary,  I  voted  against  the  con- 
ference report,  which  represents  the  ac- 
tion of  representatives  of  the  House  and 
Senate  on  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare programs  solely  to  support  the 
President  in  his  fight  on  inflation. 

The  President  had  asked  appropria- 
tions of  approximately  $16.6  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1970.  ending  June  30,  1970, 
compared  to  $15.5  billion  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1969.  The  conference  re- 
port would  appropriate  $17.7,  $1.3  bil- 
lion more  than  the  President's  budget. 
I  vote  against  the  conference  report  be- 
cause of  the  President's  position  that 
increases  would  deal  a  critical  blow  to 
his  fight  on  inflation. 

If  a  veto  is  sustained.  I  believe  that 
the  administration  must  take  immedi- 
ate action,  which  I  will  propose,  to  cor- 
rect certain  inequities  in  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal. 

First,  with  respect  to  federally  af- 
fected school  districts,  additional  funds 
above  the  President's  budget  mvist  be 
provided  to  meet  the  educational  costs 
of  children  whose  parents  have  moved 
to  Kentucky  counties  because  of  Fed- 
eral activity.  As  an  example,  the  costs 
to  local  school  districts  of  the  education 
of  children,  whose  parent  is  assigned  to 
a  military  base,  such  as  Port  Knox,  must 
be  paid,  whether  the  parent  lives  on  or 
off  the  base. 

Second,  in  cases  where  school  districts 
have  borrowed  money  in  anticipation  of 
congressional  approval  of  the  federally 
affected  assistance  program,  I  believe 
Congress  has  an  obligation  to  assure  pay- 
ment of  such  borrowings  and,  if  neces- 
sary, I  will  so  propose  in  later  appropria- 
tions bills,  such  as  the  supplementary 
bill. 

I  also  suggest  that  the  administration 
offer  adequate  proposals  for  the  library 
services  and  construction  program  which 
is  very  important  to  Kentucky  and  as  a 
national  progam. 

As  I  had  stated,  I  would  vote  to  sustain 
a  Presidential  veto,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  misleading  and  not  a  forthright  ac- 
tion for  me  to  vote  for  the  conference  re- 
port. If  the  conference  report  does  not 
become  law.  I  believe  we  can  and  wUl 
work  out  adequate  support  for  these  edu- 
cational programs,  and  without  contrib- 
uting to  inflation. 

That  is  all  I  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  meant  to  say  $86 
million  under  the  President's  request. 

The  PRESroma  OFFICER.  'Who 
yields  time? 
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Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self approximately  4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  also  must 
vote  against  the  conference  report  on  the 
HEW-LalK)r  appropriations  bill,  even 
though  I  supported  some  of  tiie  amend- 
ments to  this  bill  which  resulted  in  the 
appropriation  of  additional  funds  above 
^hat  the  administration  requested  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
cumulative  effect  of  the  increases  would 
be  harmful  at  a  Ume  when  we  are  all 
vitally  interested  m  halting  the  infla- 
tionary spiral. 

The  Nixon  administration  revised 
budget  for  1970  included  an  increase  of 
roughly  a  billion  dollars  over  the  1969 
budget,  certainly  an  mdication  of  the 
priority  this  admmistration  places  upon 
this  whole  area.  However,  the  House  pro- 
vided for  additional  expenditures  of  $1.- 


055,176,000.  the  Senate  voted  for  meas- 
ures which  would  have  increased  tlie 
budget  request  by  $1,639,240,000  and  the 
Senate-House  conference  maintained  an 
increase  of  $1,331,823  500,  over  what  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  finally  requested 

Even  though  I  will  support  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President,  I  do  regret 
the  reduced  request  for  aid  to  schools  in 
impacted  areas,  as  .set  out  by  my  dis- 
tinguished senior  colleague  This  is  par- 
ticularly painful  for  school  districts  in 
these  areas  which  have  planned  their 
budgets  for  this  year  on  the  basis  of 
anticipated  funds  The  1969  expenditure 
for  impacted  areas  was  $521,100,000. 
Tlie  Presidents  Budget  suggested  cut- 
ting that  figure  to  $202  million,  and  It 
was  the  desire  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  that  fig- 
ure be  increased.  I  believe  the  amount 
was  $61,178,000. 


I,  too.  believe  the  school  superintend- 
ents Uiroughout  the  country,  at  least,  if 
not  attempting  to  base  their  operating 
budgets,  under  impacted  areas  aid,  on 
the  $600  million  figure,  did  at  least  figure 
on  an  appropriation  equal  to  the  $521,- 
100.000  appropriated  last  year. 

However,  all  Americans  have  a  vital 
interest  in  curbing  inflation.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject  the  con- 
ference report  but  if  that  position  should 
not  prevail  that  the  Congress  will  sub- 
sequently sustain  the  President's  veto 
of  this  bill,  thus  indicating  to  our  con- 
stituents a  true  commitment  to  halting 
inflation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  first  page  re- 
cap of  the  HEW  budget  and  their  analy- 
sis for  1969  and  1970. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Office  ot  Education 
Social  and  Reha!>il<tatian  Service  . 
Social  Secuiity  Alminisltilion   ,,. 
Special  institulionj  .     . 

OepailTienljl  Manajemcl 

Total  Depaftment  o> 
Healtli  Education,  and 
Meltaie 
Title  I  advance  funding: 

1970  advance  (in  19S9bill)  .. 

1971  advance  (m  1970  bill). 

Total.  HEW  approprialion 

bill 


1969  comparable 


U'.'7.  OM.  UOO 

1   077.:«!.0OO 

1.394.i49  iOO 

I5.0OO.0OO 


1970  revised 

budget 


y29.477.  000 

I.  030.  441.000 

1,44«.610.  000 

3. 4i5. 000 


2.713.874.  MO 
3.647.200.000 
7,  33«.  302.000 
1,890,772.000 
16,146.000 
30.(98,000 


2.711,983.000 
'3.197,634.000 

8.451.856.000 

2.014.864.000 

62.409.000 

35.  160,  000 


House  action 


1277.177,000 

1.  103,449,000 

1  449,651,000 

3,  455,  000 

2  784.732,000 
'4.222.889.000 
■8.410,754,000 

2.014.564.000 
62.  409.  000 
34.734.000 


Oepaitment 

appeal 


t227.  177,000 

1.001.939.000 

1 ,  448,  445.  000 

3.455.000 


Senate  Klion 


Conference 
agreement 


ItKteasc 


Decrease 


2.681.016,000 

'3   160,997,000 

8  449.856,000 

2  014.564,000 

62.409,000 

34,954,000 


15.457,192,500 
1.010.814,300 


16.473,906.000 

-1.010.814.300 
1.226.000.000 


17.529.082.000 
-1.010.814,300 


16.403.796,000 

-1.010.814,300 
1.226.000.000 


J250,  968,000  J?42.  522.  500  *  $14,  445,  500  -Jl,  400.  000 

1  179  0J7  OOO  1    154  539  000  -134.700,000  -10.802. (X)0 
r629'384  000  1546^44  500  -102,974,500  -5,340,000 

3,455,000  3,455,000             

3  062  844  000  2  946.561.000  -t  252. 1 20, 000  -17.542.080 

1 4540  724  000  '4  276.117.000  *  1  1 55, '^O.  000  -77,197,000 

8  397  257  000  8  400.920.500  .9.900.000  -60.835.500 

2  014,864.000  2,014.564,000  _ .  -800.000 

62.723.000  62  723.000  +314,000 

34.734,000  34.734.000     ,._ -426.000 

18.113.146,000  17.735.619.500  -1-1,418,014.000  -156,300,500 

-1,010.814,300  -1.010.814.300 

1.117,580.000 - .. 


16.468.006  800        16.689.091.700        16.518.267,700        16,618.981.700        18.219.911.700        16.724,805,200.... 


I  IrKhiites  Jl  ,010,814  300  appropriated  in  lite  1969  biH. 

Mr  COOK  It  will  show  that  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  Department  In  1969. 
not  Including  those  in  title  I  that  were 
transferred  into  1970  or  1971.  amounted 
to  $15,457,192,000,  that  the  1970  revised 
budget  upped  that  to  $16,473,906,000  The 
House  action  increased  that  to  $17,529 
million,  and  the  Senate  action  increased 
It  to  $18,113  million  This  was  probably 
not  without  some  of  my  help:  I  will  be 
very  honest.  However,  the  Department  it- 
self asked  for  $16,403,796,000 

Mr.  President.  I  agree  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington,  that  in  regard 
to  school  equipment  and  libraries,  the 
expenditures  in  1969  by  HEW  were  a 
httle  above  $143  million  It  was  the  de- 
sire of  both  Houses  of  Congress  that  this 
be  cut  to  $97  million.  It  was  the  desire 
of  the  swiministratlon  to  eliminate  this 
cost  completely  So  there  is  a  reduction 
of  some  $46  million  I  agree  that  this 
should  be  reconsidered,  and  it  should  be 
reconsidered  by  the  administration. 

However,  I  do  feel  that  if  this  matter 
Is  vetoed  by  the  President,  and  If  It  Is 
sustained,  we  at  least  And  ourselves  not 
In  the  position  of  a  continuing  resolution 
under  the  1969  budget  figures,  but  under 
the  figures  that  were  adopted  by  the 
House;  because,  as  will  be  recalled,  we 


:  Due  to  lacti  of  authon/mB  lejislation    the  House  did  not  consider  $28,360,000  requested  lor 
Development  of  programs  tor  ttie  aging.' 


were  in  a  position  of  having  to  approve 
a  continuing  resolution  not  based  on  the 
1969  figures,  but  based  on  the  figures  as 
established  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Even  if  this  is  so.  we  will  find  ourselves 
placed  in  this  position:  that  the  House 
established  its  cost  at  $17,735,619,500. 
and  that  the  conference  raised  that  by 
almost  $300  million 

Excuse  me,  I  have  the  wrong  figures. 
The  House  figures  were  $17,529,082,000, 
and  the  final  figure  was  $17,735,619,500. 
So  at  least  I  will  in  some  degree  be  try- 
ing to  save  the  taxpayers  of  America  ap- 
proximately $200  million  until  this  mat- 
ter can  be  straightened  out  by  Congress. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields   time? 

Mr  MAGNUSON  I  yield  myself  1 
minute? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  A  question  ad- 
dressed to  me  or  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  wanted  to  get  a 
clarification  of  something  the  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  said. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  I  yield. 

Mr.   GOLDWATER.    From    what    the 


senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  said,  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  Federal  employees  are 
included  in  the  impacted  area  moneys 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Would  this  in- 
clude congressional  people  whose  chil- 
dren attend  the  schools? 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  It  could.  The  school 
board  could  ask  for  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Well,  do  they? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  they  do.  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Class  A  is  military  people  in  a  Federal 
reservation  w  ho  have  children  who  would 
have  to  go  out  to  school.  Class  B  is  peo- 
ple who  work  Ln  a  Federal  building  ur 
Federal  job  and  have  children  but  who 
may  live  anywhere  else,  and  the  children 
go  to  primary  or  secondary  school.  That 
is  why  I  think  tlie  formula  has  to  be 
reviewed. 

Here  is  an  extreme  example:  A  Fed- 
eral judge  in  Phoenix  who  has  children 
and  who  works  in  a  Federal  courthouse. 
His  children  could  be  classified  as  hving 
in  an  Impacted  area,  and  the  school  dis- 
trict could  receive  a  certain  fee.  They  re- 
ceive a  certain  fee  per  child. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  same  could  be 
applied  to  Members  of  Congress? 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  It  could  be.  I  do  not 
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know  whether  it  is,  but  it  is  applied  to 
Government  employees. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Is  that  not  kind  of 
silly  and  archaic? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Of  course,  it  is.  But 
It  is  the  law,  and  we  were  confronted 
with  the  fact  that  the  House  voted  for 
this  3  to  1.  The  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
.shire  and  I  talked  about  this.  This  was 
tlie  most  popular  amendment  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Even  after  the  House  voted  $600  mil- 
lion, the  Senator  from  Colorado  upped 
It  S60  million,  and  the  Senate  voted  73  to 
9  to  increase  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Would  that  include 
the  President's  children? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  would.  I  guess 
they  could  include  the  Presidents  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Tilings  are  pretty 

tough. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Nixon  children 
are  not  in  elementary  school.  I  think  they 
are  above  elementai-y  and  secondary 
schools.  But  it  could  include  them,  and 
they  do  it.  These  school  districts  have 
been  relying  upon  this  money  and  ex- 
pending, or  obligating  funds  based  upon 
this  reliance.  As  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky well  pwints  out,  they  make  their 
plans  expecting  that  they  are  going  to 
get  It. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  What  about  any 
grandchildren  who  might  live  in  the 
White  House? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Well,  their  father 
would  have  to  work  there. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  he  were  living 
in  the  White  House? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  he  were  living 
there  permanently  and  responsible  for 
them.  I  think  they  could  be  so  classi- 
fied, yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  One  situation  is  some- 
what between  the  situation  Intended  to 
be  covered  by  the  federally  assisted  areas 
and  cases  the  Senator  has  mentioned, 
which  are  the  extremes  and  are  ridicu- 
lous. The  Senator  was  not  ridiculous  in 
asking  about  them,  but  they  are  ridicu- 
lous uses  of  this  law. 

We  have  a  situation  in  Kentucky,  and 
I  am  sure  it  prevails  In  other  States 
where  there  are  service  posts.  Soldiers 
come  into  the  area  and  are  serving  at  a 
post. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Tliey  have  children. 
Mr.    COOPER.    They   have    children. 
There  are  schools  on  the  post,  but  they 
are  not  adequate  to  take  care  of  these 
children.   These  men  live  off  the  post 
with  their  wife  and  children,  and  the 
children  have  to  go  to  the  local  school. 
The  school  boards  count  those  children, 
and  I  think  they  should,  because  the 
military  service  carmot  provide  a  school 
for  them  on  the  base.  I  must  say  that 
under  this  act — not  the  conference  ac- 
tion, but  under  the  budget  proposal — 
they  will  be  cut  off. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Class  B  students. 
Mr.   COOPER.   The   children   of   the 
soldiers  who  are  living  oft  the  base.  That 
Is  not  f8tir.  and  that  is  why  I  say  that 
if  this  Lb  defeated,  that  situation  ought 
to  be  taken  care  of. 


I  may  sound  as  tiiough  I  am  arguing 
both  ways.  I  admit  my  dilemma.  I  am  go- 
ing to  vote  to  sustain  the  President  be- 
cause of  the  fiscal  situation.  I  believe  that 
if  these  issues  are  brought  to  his  atten- 
tion and  to  the  attention  of  the  good  com- 
mittee, they  will  be  corrected. 

I  just  make  the  point  of  our  soldiers 
who  have  to  go  to  a  post  and  their  chil- 
dren are  living  there  and  there  is  no 
school  except  the  county  or  city  school, 
and  those  school  boards  cannot  take  care 
of  those  children  unless  they  have  the 
funds. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  want  to  say  to  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  that  this,  of 
course,  is  a  legislative  mandate.  This  is  a 
mandatory  thing,  and  we  made  it  so,  .".nd 
it  should  not  be  changed  or  altered  by 
appropriation  acts  or  Presidential 
orders.  Apparently,  it  is  the  most  popu- 
lar law  around  here.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  upped  it  $60  million  from  the 
$600  million  of  the  House. 

I  have  put  in  the  Record  what  all 
States  receive.  Senators  will  note  what 
Maryland  and  Virginia  receive  in  ratio 
to  their  population.  It  is  tremendous.  I 
see  the  Senator  from  Delaware  smiling.  I 
do  not  think  they  get  that  far  up  the 
ladder. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  budget 
requests  of  the  administration  on  this 
bill.  I  reiterate  that  the  budget  request 
was  $19,834,125,700.  That  includes  the 
$1.2  biUion  for  the  forward  financing  of 
ESEA.  title  I.  which  the  House  did  not 
consider  because  it  was  not  authorized, 
and  the  conference  could  not  consider 
either.  We  put  it  in  here  In  the  Senate 
at  the  administration's  request.  But  the 
total  budget  request  from  the  adminis- 
tration, up  imtil  the  time  the  conference 
was  ended,  was  $19,834,125,700. 

The  conference  agreement  on  the  bill 
as  It  now  stands  before  us  is  $19,747  mil- 
lion, and  this  is  $420  million  over  last 
year's  appropriations  and  $86,972  mil- 
lion under  the  administration's  budget 
request. 

How  can  they  call  that  inflationary, 
unless  they  want  to  have  inflation,  when 
we  cut  it? 

It  is  true  that  we  did  take  out  the  for- 
ward funding  but  in  doUars  we  are  im- 
der  the  budget's  request.  They  asked  us 
to  appropriate  $19,834  billion  and  we  ap- 
propriated $19,747  billion  in  these  im- 
portant areas. 

Thus,  I  do  not  know  why  anyone  con- 
fuses that. 

We  are  under  the  budget,  and  we  have 
adjusted  priorities,  reordered  priorities, 
and  the  Congress  has  expressed  its  pref- 
erences and  exercise  its  will.  That  is 
what  we  do  up  here  all  the  time. 

Now.  my  last  statement,  we  are  imder 
the  total  budget  still.  No  matter  what  is 
said,  or  what  kind  of  bookkeeping  is  used, 
the  appropriations  are  some  $6  billion 
below  requests.  This  is  an  argument  over 
priorities.  But  I  do  not  know  why  every- 
one gets  up  and  says  "We  are  over  the 
budget  X  bilUon  doUars."  We  are  not. 
The  budget  request— I  will  tell  the  Sen- 
ate chapter  and  verse,  and  cite  letters  on 
the  budget^was  $19,834,125,700. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) . 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  difficult 
for  me  to  understand  how  anyone  could 
consider  expenditures  for  education  and 
liealth  as  inflationary — any  more  than 
one  could  consider  expenditures  for  ham 
and  eggs  inflationarj-. 

There  is  no  question  that  combating 
current  inflationary  trends  is  the  great- 
est challenge  facing  us  at  home  here  in 
America.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  argu- 
ment as  to  what  items  contribute  most 
directly  to  spurts  in  the  cost  of  living. 
If  economists  can  give  us  some  guidance, 
I  am  most  certainly  willing  to  listen. 

Certainly  we  should  curb  unnecessary 
spending,  whether  public  or  private.  We 
recognize  that  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  cut  non-essential  expenditures, 
or  put  off  until  some  time  in  the  future 
programs  and  projects  which  can  wait, 
it  will  help  cool  the  fires  of  inflation. 

We  recognize  also  that  if  business  and 
labor  will  follow  the  same  course,  and 
that  if  the  consumer  will  buy  only  what 
he  absolutely  needs,  this  will  also  help 
put  a  brake  on  the  cost  of  living. 

But  surelj-,  no  one  seriously  considers 
that  providing  a  first-class  education  for 
all  of  our  children  is  unnecessary.  It  is 
completely  essential  to  the  nourishment 
of  the  economy  and  ^irit  of  the  Na- 
tion, as  completely  essential  to  its  future 
health  as  is  an  adequate  diet  for  each 
of  its  citizens. 

American  democracy  has  been  a  suc- 
cess not  just  because  it  is  based  upon 
equality  and  freedom,  but  because  the 
system  of  pubUc  schools  which  our  fore- 
fathers had  the  foresight  to  estoblish 
has  developed  the  enlightened  and  edu- 
cated citizenry  necessary  to  make  de- 
mocracy work: 

Each  generation  in  America  has  ex- 
ceeded the  former  one  in  the  quaUty  of 
the  education  received,  and  In  the  num- 
ber of  young  men,  and  later  young  wo- 
men, who  received  It.  Each  generation 
has  therefore  been  able  to  help  the  Na- 
tion work  toward  our  national  purposes 
and  goals  as  they  clarified  themselves 
with  changing  times. 

But,  today,  we  face  a  time  of  truly 
cataclysmic  change.  We  need  more  than 
ever  to  educate  widely  and  well.  In  our 
modern  technological  society  no  person 
can  contribute  very  extensively  without 
a  quaUty  education.  If  we  are  to  have  a 
thriving  economy,  top  productivity  and 
social  stability,  we  need  an  educated  and 
highly  skilled  citizenry  as  we  have  never 
needed  them  before. 

Spending  for  education  is  first-priority 
spending  for  the  America  of  the  1970's. 
Congress  has  been  most  responsive  to 
the  dangers  of  feeding  the  Inflationary 
fires  by  authorizing  overspending  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Congress  cut  nine 
of  the  fourteen  regular  departmental  ap- 
propriation requests — cut  them  by  swne 
$7.5  billion.  About  $5.5  billion  of  this 
amount  was  cut  from  the  Department  of 
Defense — cut  after  long  and  extensive 
hearings  and  debate  in  which  it  was  doc- 
umented that  millions  of  dollars  had  been 
misspent  by  the  Pentagon,  through  bad 
judgment,  through  all  too  frequent  cost 
overruns,  and  unbelievable  waste. 
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lion  bill  is  inflationary  spending  Or,  to 
quote  the  President  further,  is  either 
exces-sive,  ill-timed,  or  wrongly  directed 
If  the  Presidential  veto  prevails.  Utah 
.schools  will  lo.se  more  than  $11  million  in 
fi.scal  1970  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 


What  I  find  hard  to  understand  is  why 
that  $7  5  billion  which  the  President  re- 
quested and  which  the  Congress  cut 
would  not  have  been  Lntlationary  .spend- 
ing, while  the  $1  3  billion  which  the  Con- 
gress has  added  to  the  HEW  appropna- 

OtPARTMENT  OF  Hf  AITH,  fOUCATlON,  AND  WtlFARl     OBLIGATIONS  IN  THf  STAT{   Of  UTAH 


a  table  wlilch  shows  the  extent  of  the  loss 
in  all  programs  be  printed  in  the  Record 
There  beinK  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REroRn,  as 
follows: 
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1969  budtel       conl«(«nce 

actual         lequesis       aireemeni 
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Basic  giani^ 

State  admimslialne  tiptnti 
Grants  to  Stales  loi  sthooi  U6iac»  materials  (ISfA 

II) 
Supplen'enlau   educJlional   centers   and   services 

(ISfA  III) 
Slien|thening    Slate    departments    ol    education 
(fSEA  V) 

Grants  10  States 
Grants  lor  special  rioiecis 
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State  idm'nisiiation 
Guidance  counselmj,  and  testing  (NOtA  V) 
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Instructional  Equip<nent 
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Grants  to  states 
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Slate  administration 
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Subtotal  SAFA 

Education  Protessions  Development 
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Grants  to  States  (t  PDA  B  2) 
Training  programs  (tPOA  Puts  C  and  D) 

Subtotal  Educal  on  Proiessons  Development 
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0 
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0 
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tJ 
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0 

0 
0 

0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 

0 
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OfflCE    OF    EDUCATION      Continued 

Higher  Eiucrlion     Contnued 
Personnel  development 

College  teacher  lello*sh.^^  (NOf  A  IV) 
Training  trofrarns  (tPOA  Part  I) 

Sublotal.  Higher  Education 

Vocational  Education 
Basic  grants 
Innovation 
Workstudv 
Cooperative  triucation 
Consumer  and  homemaKinp  education 
Programs  lor  students  *ith  special  needs 
Research 

Subtotal.  Vocational  Education 

librar  es  a^d  Commumtv  Serv  ce- 

Grails  tor  tublic  library  services  (LSCA  I) 
Construction  ol  public  lit i^r.es  (LSCA  III 
Interiibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 
State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV   A) 
library     services     lot     physicaMy     handicapped 

(LSCA  IV   B) 
College  iibiKry  resources  (H!A  II   A) 
librarian  training  (HEA  II   B) 
University  community  service  proframs  (HEA  I) 
Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act) 

Grants  to  States 

Spec  al  proiecis  and  teacher  educalio" 
Educational'  broadcasting  lacii  lies 

Subtota'.  libraries  aid  (immunity  Setvues. 


1970  1970 

1969  budget       conlerence 

actual         lequests       agreement 


178.237 
513.069 

691,306 


157,489 
0 


157,489 


TeKhct  Corps 

Hifket  Educatnn 

Profram  assistance 

Strengthening  developing  institutions (HEA  III). 
Colleges  ol  agrcuiturc  and  the  mechanic  arts 

(Bank head  Jones) 
Undergraduate    instructional    equipment    and 
other  resources  (mEA  VI  A) 
(instruction 

Pubic  community  coneges  and  technical   in- 
stitutes (MEFA  I     Section  103) 
OUi«f  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I     Sec- 
tion 104) 
Graduate  tacilities  (HEFA  II) 
Stale  administration  and  planning  (HtfA  I  — 

Section  105)  

Student  aid 

Education  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV  A) 
Direct  loans  (IDEA  II) 
Insured  loans 

Advances  lor  reserve  tunds  . 
Interest  payments 
Work-study  programs  (HtA  IV   C) 
Special  programs  lor  disadvantaged  students 
TH««t .   


1 76.  206 
0 

176.206 

0 


1I7.60C 
168. 195 
189  ^61 


1.830,753 
0 

54.045 

1,253,811 
1,047,412 

0 

178,722 

1,  102,  791 

SO.  000 


0 

171. 178 
0 

313,134 

0 
0 

67,778 

859  058 

I.  862,  525 

0 

0 

1,081.711 

0 


0 

171.178 
0 

313.  134 

264  246 

0 

67.778 

629  481 
:.  669,  2i* 

0 
0 

1,081,711 

0 


Education  <or  the  Hand<apped: 

Preschool  and  school  programs  tot  the  handicapped 

(ESEA  VI) 
Teacher  education  and  recruitment 
Research  and  innovation 
imedia  services  and  captioned  iilms  loi  ihe  deal 

Subtotal,  Education  lor  the  Handicapped       

Research  and  Tiaminij 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories  

Research  and  devetopment  centers         

Vocational  education  

Subtotal.  Research  and  Training 0 

Colleges  lor  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  (Second 

Morrill  Act)  50.000 

Promotion  ol  Vxalional  Education  (Smith  Hughes  Act)  .  38. 478 

Education  ir  foreign  Languages  and  *orid  Attain 94,501 


»958.  800 
27.975 

0 
0 

0 
0 

6, 976, 665 

J4,  355,  384 

1,445,921 

213,  W7 
u 

219,  U41 

91,238 

0 

0 

J5.  196,  762 

1,439,960 
1) 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2,  191.721 
.13  577 
54,  833 
:  19,  041 
121,709 
243,513 
198.630 

Jl,439,%0 

1   969.  777 

3,243,1124 

245.  448 

243,914 

40,788 

39,509 

159,746 

u 
40,  7f8 
39,509 

245,448 

104  717 

4(1  788 

39,509 

25,069 
227.431 

16.  303 
121.786 

25,069 

n 

0 
121.786 

25,069 

u 

0 

121,786 

146, 169 

0 

59.310 

'.52.742 

0 
0 

152,  742 

0 

u 

1,165.727 

539,640 

729,  559 

165,614 

443.378 

3.537 

a 

16b.  614 
0 
0 
U 

165,614 
0 

0 
0 

612.729 

16&,CI« 

165,614 

0 
0 
0 

0 

II 

15.000 

0 

0 
15,000 

IS.  000 


50.000 


IS.  000 


50.000 


40 


>• 


Ciyil  Rifhts  Educatnn 


Total.  Otnce  ol  Education 

Total   Dttice  ol  Education  comparable  basis ' 


24.929.511     13.895.330 
22,052,124     13,895.330 


25.493.883 
25,  493.  883 


I  This  prolram  n  tunded   Irom   both  the   Elementary   and   Secondary   appropriation  and   tt)« 
e«  liMttuctonal  Equipment  appropriation  in  ,97J 
'  Included  under  Base  Grants     vocalionai  Education. 


'  The  1969  actual  column  showi  oblifations  lor  proiect  type  programs  where  the  State-by- 
State  disliibution  ca.nnol  be  pred<ted  m  advance  and  therelare  is  not  shown  in  the  1970  column 
f  Of  this  reason  the  1969  comparable  ligure  excludes  obligations  lot  proiect  type  programs. 


Mr  MOSS  Mr,  President,  it  indicates 
that  almost  every  facet  of  education  in 
Utah  will  suffer — elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  schools  which  receive 
impacted  area  aid.  higher  education — in- 
cluding college  construction  projects  and 
student  aid — vocational  education,  li- 
braries and  community  services,  educa- 
tion for  the  handicapped,  research  and 
training;  almost  every  activity  devoted 
to  giving  Utah  students  the  best  educa- 
tion possible. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  the  letter  directed  to  the  Presi- 


dent by  Dr  Daryl  J.  McCarty,  executive 
secreury  of  the  Utah  Education  Asso- 
ciation, be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Januabt  12.  1970 

The    PUSIDENT, 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  D  C. 

Mr  DXAM  Mb  Pkksisbnt:  The  Utah  Educa- 
tion AMOClatlon.  r«preecntlng  12.800  educa- 
tor* within  Utah,  la  tleeply  concerned  and 
disappointed  with  your  reported  stand  m  re- 
laUonshlp  to  federal  lupport  (or  education. 


According  to  the  latest  estimates  from  the 
National  Education  Association  the  percent 
of  revenue  receipts  for  Utah's  schools  derived 
from  the  federal  government  dropped  from 
8  6';  In  1968-69  to  5  5',  In  1969  70  Further. 
every  Indication  we  have  concerning  your 
position  leads  us  to  believe  that  this  per- 
centage will  be  drastically  reduced  during 
the  next  year. 

We  realize  that  you  aire  faced  with  the 
problem  of  an  Inflationary  economy.  How- 
ever, with  the  federal  government  providing 
an  estimated  6  8"  ,  only,  of  all  revenue  re- 
celpta  to  education  during  1969-70,  we  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  Justification  to  re- 
duce It  further.  In  fact,  we  are  committed 
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to  the  philosophy  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  substantially  Increase  Its  par- 
liclpatlon  In  financing  education  and  that 
nirh  financing  should  be  put  on  a  flscally- 
respon-sible  basis  which  will  permit  effective 
budgeting  procedures  for  local  school  dis- 
tricts 

M.'.ny  fine  programs  have  been  Imple- 
mented and  are  currently  In  operation  be- 
r.-use  federal  funds  were  available  for  them. 
S?veral  of  our  school  district^  rely  heavily 
upon  general  federal  funds  for  providing 
tiuiiluv  education  Under  the  program  which 
you  outline,  most  of  these  will  be  eliminated 
or  gre.itlv  curtailed 

The  citizens  of  Utah  devote  a  high  per- 
cfiu.iee  of  their  personal  Income  for  edu- 
catloii  and  have  always  been  among  the 
leaders  of  the  states  in  this  dedication  to 
education  We  do  not  feel  there  is  Justifi- 
cation for  the  federal  government  lessening 
Its  su|)port  of  education  at  this  time. 

We  earnestly  ask  you  not  to  oppose  or  veto 
the  current  proposal  for  federal  support  to 
education  which  Is  now  under  consideration 
by  the  Congress  Further,  we  Implore  you  to 
give  your  complete  support  to  Increasing  the 
federal  government  s  role  in  providing  gen- 
eral federal  aid  to  education.  There  Is  no 
other  area  of  government  wlhch  is  more  im- 
portant to  the  populace  as  a  whole  and  the 
welfare  of  our  individual  citizens  than  Is 
education 

We  sincerely  hope  you  will  reconsider  your 
current  position  on  educational  finance  and 
will    encourage    the    federal    government    to 
shuulder  its  responsibility  in  this  area. 
RespectfuUv. 

Daryl  J.   McCaRTY. 

Ej:cciitiie  Secretary, 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  Mc- 
Carty emphasizes  something  of  which 
we  are  very  proud  in  Utah — that  the 
State  has  always  devoted  a  high  per- 
centage of  its  personal  income  to  educa- 
tion, and  has  been  among  the  leaders  of 
the  States  in  its  dedication  to  education. 
But,  even  with  this  mammoth  effort,  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose  the  Federal  funds 
involved  in  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  some  of  the  vari- 
ous other  letters  and  telegrams  which  I 
have  been  receiving  from  Utah  which 
explain  how  Utah  citizens  feel  about  the 
prospects  of  losing  the  extra  funds 
which  the  Congress  has  provided  for 
education. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  telegrams  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

OcDEN  High  School, 
Ogden,  Utah.  January  15,  1970. 
Hon    Frank  E    Moss. 
L'  S.  Senate,  . 

Washington,  D.C,  I 

Dear  Senator  Moss:  Over  the  years,  we 
have  appreciated  very  much  the  fine  work 
you  have  done  In  representing  the  State  of 
Utah  m  the  Senate. 

Educators  here  In  Utah  are  watching  with 
keen  Interest  and  considerable  apprehension 
the  outcome  of  the  Public  Law  874  Bill.  Re- 
ports which  we  receive  seem  to  indicate  that 
there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  this  bill, 
if  passed,  will  be  vetoed.  Failure  to  receive 
the  funds  from  Public  Law  874  for  this  cur- 
rent school  year  would  be  disastrous  to  our 
local  district  and  to  other  districts  who  de- 
pend  on  these  funds  for  program  support. 

If  it  seems  advisable  to  eliminate  this  law, 
it  is  strongly  recommended  that  It  be  phased 
out  at  a  date  In  the  future,  at  a  time  which 
would  not  affect  the  current  school  budget. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  vote  for  this 
oill  when  It  comes  up. 
Yours  truly, 

Alvin  R.  Caxtek. 


MuutAT  Crrr  Schools, 
Murray  City,  Utah,  January  18,  1970 
Mr.  Frank  E.  Moss, 
U.S.  Senator, 

U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Moss:  The  Murray  City 
Board  of  Education  wishes  to  express  their 
concern  regarding  continuation  of  the  P.L. 
874  Impact  funds.  While  we  haven't  re- 
ceived as  much  as  some  other  districts  these 
funds  have  been  an  important  source  of 
revenue  for  our  school  budget  and  of  con- 
siderable significance  in  the  operation  of  our 
school  program. 

As  we  analyze  our  financial  outlook  and 
prepare  to  meet  our  basic  fieeds,  we  feel  the 
continuation  of  the  PL.  874  funds  and  other 
federal  funds  Is  urgently  needed. 

We  would  appreciate  your  consideration  in 
overriding  a  presidential  veto  of  these  funds, 
If  necessary,  in  order  that  we  may  maintain 
quality  educational  services  to  the  students 
of  our  district. 

May  we  commend  you  for  your  service  and 
representation  of  our  State. 
Sincerely. 

Dr.  Arthur  L.  Bishop, 
Director  of  Business  Administration. 

Logan  Crry  Schools, 
Logan,  Utah .  January  16. 1970. 
Hon,  Frank  E.  Moss. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Moss:  The  Logan  City 
Board  of  Education  In  Its  meeting  of  January 
13  discussed  at  length  the  probable  loss  of 
federal  funds  for  the  schtxil  district  as  a 
result  of  the  predicted  presidential  veto  of 
the  appropriation  for  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare, 

As  you  may  know,  Logan  ristrict  has  re- 
ceived federal  funds  from  Public  Law  874, 
Titles  I,  n,  and  III  of  the  ElemenUry  and 
Secondary  E:ducatlon  Act  of  1965  and  from 
Titles  III  and  V  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.  Receipts  from  these  sources  have 
for  ceveral  years  strengthened  the  schtxjl 
programs  of  the  district,  particularly  the 
library  and  Instructional  media  services.  In 
addition,  from  NDEA  III  funds  the  district 
has  made  substantial  additions  to  the  in- 
structional equipment  for  use  of  both  stu- 
dents and  teachers. 

When  the  budget  for  the  district  was 
adopted  last  summer,  estimated  receipts 
from  these  sources  were  set  up  In  the  in- 
come accounts  of  the  budget  with  corre- 
sponding appropriations  In  the  expenditure 
section.  Anticipating  that  the  federal  allo- 
cations would  continue,  the  district  has  pro- 
ceeded with  the  employment  of  staff  and 
with  the  purchase  of  materials  and  supplies 
In  these  programs.  Consequently,  if  the  fed- 
eral allocations  are  substantially  reduced  or 
eliminated  we  will  face  some  serious  financial 
readjustments. 

The  proportion  of  the  maintenance  and 
operation  receipts  from  federal  sources  has 
been  decreasing  for  the  past  two  or  three 
years.  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  board  that 
this  trend  needs  to  be  revised.  There  ap- 
pear to  be  good  arguments  supporting  the 
proposition  now  advanced  by  some  experts  in 
the  area  ol  educational  and  public  finance 
that  the  costs  of  public  schools  need  to  be 
underwritten  In  approximately  equal  por- 
tions by  the  three  levels  of  government — 
federal,  state,  and  local. 

The  board  recognizes  that  the  nation  faces 
serious  problems  as  a  result  of  inflation  of 
the  economy,  but  believes  that  the  Congress 
has  made  adequate  budgetary  correction  for 
this  m  Its  reduction  of  other  budget  requests, 
particularly  those  lor  the  defense  estab- 
lishments. 

For  these  reasons,  the  board  urges  that 
you  support  federal  appropriations  for  the 
public  schools  at  a  level  at  least  equal  to 
last  year's  allocations.  These  should  be  In- 


creased if  at  all  possible  to  the  amounts  In- 
cluded in  the  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
appropriations  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 

The  board  appreciates  the  concern  you  have 
shown   for   the    public   schools   and   the   ac- 
tions   you    have   taken    in    the    Congress    in 
support  of  more  adequate  funding  for  them. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Logan  City  Board  of 

Education. 
Kenneth  Ccthbert, 

Prcident. 
Sherman  G,  Eyre, 

Superintendent. 

SovTH  Sanpete  School  District, 

Afatifi,  Utah.  January  14,  1970. 
Senator  Frank  E,  Moss, 
U.S.  Seriate  Chambers. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Moss:  I  am  writing  thit  let- 
ter to  inform  you  that  Federal  Aid  to  Edu- 
cation in  rural"  Utah  is  helping  to  provide  a 
better  educational  experience  for  the  young 
boys  and  girls  of  the  rural  areas  of  Utah, 

ft  is  the  feehug  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  the  South  Sanpete  area  that  federal 
aid  should  be  increased  and  not  decreased 
at  this  writing 

The  present  NDEA  Title  III.  Public  Law 
874.  Title  I  (which  I  understand  has  been 
funded)  as  well  as  others  provide  rich  and 
wonderful  experiences  that  could  not,  with- 
out federal  funding,  be  provided  for  our 
voung  students. 

Tlie  people  of  Utah  devote  a  large  percent- 
age of  their  personal  income  to  education,  as 
you  well  know,  and  it  can't  be  denied  that  a 
cut  in  federal  aid  to  education  would  appear 
to  be  disapproved  by  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  this  stale. 

The  President  has  made  his  decision  to  cut 
federal  aid  and  the  purpose  of  this  letter  is 
to  inform  you.  as  our  representative,  that  the 
President,  in  our  opinion,  is  wTong  in  cutting 
educational  programs  at  such  a  demanding 
time. 

You  are  aware  of  the  knowledge  explosion 
and  how  important  knowledge  and  training 
are  in  the  life  of  a  young  person  in  order  to 
function  and  to  compete  academically  in 
such  a  dynamic  and  complex  society  as  the 
one  our  young  people  are  going  to  face  in  the 
future. 

Your  support  to  override  the  Presidents 
veto  will  be  doing  a  great  service  to  the  young 
rural  students  of  the  state. 

We  know  that  inflation  must  be  stopped, 
but  we  think  better  ways  can  and  should  t>e 
found  to  halt  this  spiral.  To  cut  our  most 
precious  asset,  the  education  of  our  youth, 
which  does  guarantee  the  future  of  America, 
is  a  grave  mistake. 

Sincere  best  wishes  in  the  New  Year 
Winston  T.  Cleave. 

Superintendent. 

North   Summtt   School   District. 

Coalville.  Utah.  January  15.  1970. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  North  Summit 
Board  of  Education  is  concerned  about  the 
Federal  Aid  to  Education  Bill  and  your  re- 
ported stand  in  relation  to  federal  support 
to  education. 

We  have  programs  that  we  feel  greatly 
benefit  our  students  that  have  been  imple- 
mented and  are  in  operation  because  federal 
funds  are  available.  Under  the  program 
which  you  outline,  a  lot  of  these  funds  will 
be  eliminated  or  greatly  reduced,  which  in 
turn  would  curtail  many  projects  which  we 
feel  help  students.  We  are  sure  this  will  be 
true  even  to  a  greater  extent  across  the  state 
Inasmuch  as  we  are  a  small  district. 

In  Utah,  the  citizens  devote  a  very  high 
percentage  of  their  Income  to  education  and 
are  among  the  leaders  In  this  sense  in  their 
dedication  to  education.  We  do  not  feel  that 
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ihere  Is  JusiiflCAtlon  for  the  federal  (;»>vt'rn- 
ment  le^^aeulng  Iheir  support  of  eUucaUuu 
ac  Oie  presen;. 

\%V  iiucerc;;  ask  y&u  at  this  time  to  not 
oppooe  or  velo  the  current  propo-al  In  con- 
gress for  federal  support  to  educariun  We 
also  a&H  that  yuu  support  the  federal  goverti- 
niont  s  role  in  provict;ng  general  federal  aid 
t.>  eJueauon  We  feel  •.hat  education  li  ini- 
pirtai'.r  to  the  pjpulace  of  this  country  and 
tfvc  welfare  of  our  s'udcnu  Is  important  to 
the  future  of  this  couiitr\- 

We  sincerely  htjje  you  will  rcconAlder  and 
change  your  current  position  on  federal  edu- 
cational finance  and  encourage  the  federal 
government  to  C'^ntlnue  to  support  lis  re- 
spohiibihty  in  education. 
Sincerely. 

OEORCK    B»MfNlN     Jr 

Su  pen  n  tenden  t 

OcDES    Ur«H 
DrAS  t^PNAT'  s  ^^^s.^     r   is  mv  desire  that 
ymi    plea.'.e      vtmde    the    l*re-ldent  3    veto   of 
public  law  874 

Sincerely. 

CiNDT  Hazkicbp  N 

Paradi.st,  Utah 

January  tb    1970. 
Hin   Prank  E  Mors. 
V  ."?  Senate. 
Waf<*fngton    D  C 

Dear  Senator  Moss  T  wish  Ut  applaud  yo\ir 
stand  to  override  the  potential  veto  of  He.illh 
Educa-lon  and  Welfare  spending  bv  President 
Nixr  n 

The  Ot«h  schools  are  ,n  need  cf  federal  aid 
to  education  I»e<leral  aid  U>  enrich  our  school 
prr'Kram.i  «nd  permit  cvir  local  dl8tr;ct.s  to 
budget  for  federal  funda  without  uncertainty 
Burruund;ii(t  p«,  s-ible  cu'tacka 

Utah.  ha.s  many  school  districts,  as  y  ; 
know  that  rely  heavily  upon  federal  funds 
fcr  providing  quality  education  because  their 
mr^tLS  do  not  have  taxable  Industry  to  pro- 
vide the  means  Other  districts  have  started 
fine  pn  Knim.s  such  a.s  Upward  Bound  with 
federal  aid  and  -ve  do  not  wtsh  to  see  cut- 
backs In  this  and  other  federally  suppirted 
education  programs. 

U  has  taken  a  long  time  anrl  a  1<  t  of  work 
to  start  the  momentum  of  federal  tln.incea 
to  education  to  help  and  supplant  the  pri- 
vate and  parochial  educational  Institutions. 
The  results  of  so  doing  are  gratifying;  a 
dream  coming  true  of  an  education  for  the 
masses  and  the  e.xcepUrnal  child  alao 

Our  Utah  State  University  at  Lrgan.  Utah, 
ta  relinquishing,  Dr  Francis  HaJatrom,  a 
highly  trained  and  successful  professor  In 
the  field  of  special  education  to  )oln  the 
government  at  Washington.  D  C  In  the  fur- 
ther development  of  Upward  Bound"  pro- 
gram, a  federally  supported  educaUonal 
program 

Surely  as  reduction  In  expenses  of  the  Viet 
Nam  war.  is  ctiming  about  these  mcnles  can 
be  allocated  to  education,  health  and  welfare, 
which  are  ao  badly  oeeded  among  our  own 
people 

With  best  regards  and  thanks  for  your  con- 
tlnied  support  of   federally  supported  edu- 
cation for  our  nation 
Sincerely  yours 

M^ava  H   Hansei*. 
Mrs.  Ellis  U.  Uanaen. 

Box  ElJ>^  COCWTT   ScfeoOL  DlSTBICT, 

Bngham   Ctcp,    I'tafi,  January   14.   1970. 
Hon    Frank  E.  Mobs. 
V  S    Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.^hington,  D  C 

DaAB  SaNATOB  Moos:  We.  as  duly  elected 
School  Board  Members  of  the  Box  Elder 
County  School  District,  are  deeply  disturbed 
over  the  cloud  of  uncertainty  that  Is  con- 
tinuing to  bang  over  federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. We  are  particularly  disturbed  over  the 
threat  of  President  Nixon  to  veto  the  Fed- 
eral Education  Appropriation  Bill. 


In  this  school  di.^trlct  we  have  had  to  rely 
heanly  upun  the  "Impact  Aid  '  In  urder  to 
operate  our  schouls  For  the  19C0-70  sch<Hil 
year  we  have  budgeted  approximately  I'JOO,- 
000  and  without  these  funds  *o  are  going 
to  be  in  a  real  financial  dilemma. 

For  a  President  of  the  United  States  to 
veto  the  'Ufe-bKiod  ■  of  many  of  the  public 
schools  in  this  nation  by  curiailing  federal 
funds  U  unbelievable. 

Please  know  that  «e  caunot  urge  you  too 
sir  :ngly  to  support  a  continuation  of  fed- 
eral moneys  lor  educain.u.  paiilculaily  the 
impact  aid.  even  if  it  uac4Ui3  to  override  a 
pres  dentlal   veto 

We  f.ncerely  feci  that  our  stlioul  di>lrlot 
will  iUHer  severe  oiijieiiufuces  LI  Ihe.-iC  funds 
do  not  tnateriali/e. 

We  doporatcly   need   >oui    help. 
Sincerely  yovir*. 

Wauun   E    Han.-cn, 
Prtiid-nt .   Hi^iird  of  Educalion. 

DCU.il.lS    SlOKtS. 

Vire   P'ljidtuf 

L'BUtMART    i^lNUtU 

Arnul.u   B    Gilbert, 
E    Wayne   Ldvela-no, 

boa'd  Members 

Mot    NTAIN     Vn  A      SCUCMIl 

Drjdm.  Vtah.  January  16.  I'JTO. 
Hun   Fkank  Moss, 
Vtafi  State  Senator, 
Wai'.'i..9fon    D  C 

Dear  .Sinm'B  Our  s>  ho<:il8  are  going  to 
be  in  a  sad  situation  If  the  benehts  of  t'u.)- 
llc  Law  874  are  denietl  them  Please  give  It 
your  support 

Sincerely, 

LlRlN     M      PrTKR.S.lN, 

Principal. 

OcoEN.  Utah.  January  14.  Iit70 
DcAa  Mb  Moas  I  was  upset  to  beiir  that 
maybe  the  874  Bill  won  t  be  passed  this  year 
This  U  very  Important  to  me  as  a  mother  of 
six  and  whole  support  of  my  family  And 
U  this  BUI  Is  not  passed  I  stand  a  very  good 
chance  of  losing  my  job 

Plrase  do  not  support  this  veto. 
Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Ann  H.  Ceoccn. 

OotiBN.    Utah,   January    14.   1970 
Deab  Senator  Moss     Wo  wish   to  add  our 
acceptance  and   full  approval  of   ynur  deci- 
sion to  vote  against  the  veto  of  Bill  874. 
Sincerely. 

WoxxsM  and  Doac>THT  BuaBioca 

OcoKM,  Utah. 
January  14.  1970. 

Dssa  Senstob  Moss  I  have  always  pointed 
with  pride  to  Utah  s  tine  educational  pro- 
gram and  the  example  set  by  our  schools 
and  graduate*  I'm  now  feeling  much  concern 
over  the  possible  cutting  oil  of  funds  avail- 
able to  Utah  thr<,u,?h  Public  Law  874.  The 
cut  tjack  would  precipitate  a  tremendous  jolt 
not  only  to  those  of  us  involved  In  education 
but  a  much  more  vital  Issue  with  our  chil- 
dren  and   their  educational   futtire 

ahould  President  Nixon  veto  this  bill  I 
would  Uke  to  urge  you  to  vote  agatrut  the 
veto. 

Thank  you  for  all  you  do  for  u»  In  Utah. 
UABiTTN  Wabd. 

OcoBN  Cm  School*, 
Ogden.  Utah.  January  13    1970. 

DXAB  Ma.  Moss  It  nas  been  bro'i^ht  to 
my  attention  that  there  needs  to  be  30  more 
votes  in  the  House  to  approve  bill  jr874 

Since  this  bill  Ls  so  vital  to  the  needs  of 
many  people  In  cur  ttate  I  am  sending  my 
plea  to  you  to  vote  for  this  bid,  and  vote 
against  the  veto  In  the  event  this  bill  is 
vetoed,  we  would  hope  to  override  the  veto. 

With  the  cutback  In  loss  of  jobe  that 
would  arise  with  this  veto.  I  am  personally 
involved,  as  I  represent  the  health  needs  oX 
our  school  children  But  more  important  than 


my  niN-ds,  arc  tliP  needs  of  the  ciilUlron  who 
will  tx>  affected  What  is  tin  re  rru.-lal  to  our 
children  thui  nrt,  muj^ic,  health  and  guid- 
ance whiih  will  be  denied  If  .^urh  a  bill  Is 
vet  eil. 

Also,  our  local  property  wres  will  l)e  In- 
ircnr.-d  nnil  cnn  we  a'ord  any  fiiriher  ta.xi'.-'' 
I  myiclf,  cannot. 

I  appiccl.ite  your  concern  In  this  mutter 
Sincerely, 

Mrs   Shuu-kv  S.miiii.  UN. 

Oi.DE.N.  Utah  . 
y.inuu.  J  li.  1070 
lloii    Kr*nk  t   Moss, 
Srna'.e  Oi'.rf  HtiU'iitKi, 
WjiUtngton.  DC 

Dt-AR  .SKNMOR  Moss:  TWi.s  coiiinuinlcitlcn 
Is  Ui  thank  y  )U  for  e.Tectlvely  representing 
your  constltueney  on  the  l-Kues  of  tobacco 
iidveriMi'R  ^nd  with  regard  to  the  threitcned 
withdrawal  of  funds  from  PL  8".4  I  am  ture 
that  you  realize  wliai  Impiict  Uie  loss  of 
tU'  h  funds  would  have  un  the  piiblK-  scl.ools 
of  Utah  I  nm  mf t  rmed  that  this  acuon 
would,  in  OkTden  citv  alone  necesslt.ite  the 
Immediate  dlimNral  of  60  persons  This 
rutbiuk  would  force  an  lncrea,se  In  class 
load  levels  and  almost  a  complete  Ics  of 
such  s'leci  »1  rervlcs  pers«"nnel  as  eoun.selors 
peyehologlsu,  social  workers  and  school 
heilth  I  1  rsonnel  as  well  as  c;.i£s  ri;oni  teach- 
ers, 

I  would  unfe  you,  therefore,  to  continue 
your  Rt.ind  and  If  and  when  the  time  comes, 
vote  to  override  President  Nixon's  veto  ot 
the  HEW  bill. 

Tli.ink  you. 

RoEf  HT  E  Hall. 

OcDEN,  Utah, 
January  15,  1970. 
Sen.iUt.r  Fhank  Musu, 
Tlie  Senate. 
Wash.irigtori,  D  C. 

Dt-AB  Senator  Moss:  I  am  grateful  and  re- 
lieved that  you  plan  to  vote  against  the 
Pre  Idenfs  veto  of  874  funds  These  funds 
are  vital  to  maintain  our  school  systems. 
Without  them,  here  in  Ogden,  we  will  have 
t.1  eliminate  approximately  60  school  per- 
sonnei  nils  means  enlarging  clasfroom  sizes 
and  doing  away  with  such  "frills"  as  health 
program  .  psychological  services,  art,  music, 
and  c  unsellng  programs  Of  course,  our 
taxes  will  have  to  go  up  As  •  result  no  new 
business  or  Industry  will  wish  to  locate 
here.  Gradtially,  Ogden  instead  of  being  a 
thriving  community  will  be  a  decaying  ghoet 
town  Please  don't  let  that  happen  to  us. 
Urge  other  lenators  and  congressmen  to  vote 
against  the  President's  veto  This  bill  effects 
the  entire  nation,  not  just  Ogden. 

Tli.mk  you. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Cabol  Anne  Wood, 
Mrs.  Jerry  R.  WckxI. 

OooKN,  Utah, 
January  13,  1970. 
Hon    Frank  Mobs, 
U  S    Senate. 

Dr>R  Teu  I  have  been  writing  the  delega- 
tion from  Utah  In  Washington  in  an  effort 
to  get  them  to  override  any  veto  concerning 
the  public  law  874  school  aid  money.  If  you 
have  any  Influence  over  those  two  congress- 
men and  that  Bald  Eagle  Senator  please  use 
It.  I  think  I  know  how  you  stand  on  Nixon 
legislation  so  I  am  not  worried  on  that  score. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  we  In  Weber 
County  stand  behind  you  100%.  Burton  or 
whoever  should  aspire  to  your  seat  this  veto 
of  Nixon's  would  set  our  education  back  to 
Hoover  days.  We  got  yovir  Xmaa  card  and 
was  glad  of  the  family  picture — Ifi  very  nlc«. 
Do  what  you  can  In  this  matter  we  are  for- 
ever grateful  for  the  Services  you  have  given 
to  our  State  and  the  Nation. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

WaRRIIN   DRtTBT. 


January  20,  1970 
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OcDEN,  Utah. 
Senator  Frank  Edward  Moss, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
VVa-s'iinpfon.  D.C. 

Dr.AR  Senator  Moss:  Congratulations  on 
your  stand  on  the  Education  Bill  that  is 
likely  to  be  vetoed  by  President  Nixon.  The 
President  must  be  more  realistic  In  hla  ap- 
proach. If  Public  Law  874  for  Impacted  areas 
is  unfair  then  surely  the  President  and  Con- 
gress can  figure  out  a  system  of  phasing  It 
out  rather  than  terminating  It  so  abruptly. 
Sincerelv. 

Robert  D  Eyestone. 

BotNTiFUL,  Utah, 

January  8,  1970. 
Dear  Senator  Moss:  It  Is  with  Interest  and 
some  apprehension  that  we  watch  the  na- 
tional legislative  scene  from  back  here  In 
Utah  I  have  a  feeling  of  confidence  In  most 
of  the  men  representing  us  from  our  state. 
In  writing  you  I  feel  assured  that  you  will 
use  the  ability  and  power  you  have  to  help 
the  children  of  the  state  of  Utah. 

Much  of  the  Industry  here  in  the  state  Is 
controlled  by  the  Federal  Government,  espe- 
cially here  In  Davis  County.  Up  to  this  point 
we  have  been  able  to  point  to  the  schools  of 
Utah  with  pride,  knowing  that  we  have  a 
wonderful  society  In  general  In  this  state 
for  children  to  grow  and  develop  In.  I  feel 
our  schools  have  been  a  great  contributing 
factor  for  the  things  we  take  pride  In.  My 
family,  friends,  and  I  are  concerned  that  our 
schools  may  not  be  able  to  maintain  the 
standards  of  leadership  if  they  do  not  receive 
the  financial  support  needed  from  the  state 
and  federal  government. 

We  are  living  in  a  federal  Impacted  area 
of   Davis  county,   and   we   are   greatly   con- 
cerned when  we  note  our  schools  might  be 
_.  cut   back  to  about  half  the  aid  received  In 

3  1968,  especially  in  the  face  of  the  tremen- 

X  dous  growth  in  population  we  are  experienc- 

ing. It  Is  with  relief  that  we  see  the  HEW 
bin  passed  the  house.  We  hope  the  senate 
will  follow  stilt.  Then  we  hope  some  In- 
fluence by  you  can  direct  the  President  to  be 
assured  that  It  Is  a  necessary  bill. 
Thanking  you  for  your  efforts. 
Sincerely, 

Bryce  W.  Memmott. 

Ogden,  Utah, 
January  14,  1970. 
Dear  Senator  Moss:  I  understand  that 
Bill  874.  which  has  appropriated  In  the  neigh- 
bor hood  of  »700,000  to  the  Weber  County 
School  District  for  special  educational  serv- 
ices and  facilities  may  be  vetoed  when  the 
vote  comes  up  in  the  near  future. 

This  could  seriously  affect  many  of  the 
services  now  enjoyed  and  needed  by  our 
schools,  such  ar  counseling  services,  TV  pro- 
gramming. Remedial  reading  services,  library 
services,  etc. 

As  President  of  the  Bonneville  Council  of 
P.T.A,,  I  strongly  urge  you  to  vote  In  favor 
of  this  bin,  as  I  feel  we  need  to  support 
education  and  the  many  fine  programs  of- 
fered In  our  schools. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Wm   a.  Telleman, 
President.  Bonneville  Council  PTA. 


Ogden.  Utah, 
January  14,  1970. 
Dear  Mr   Moss:  I  am  writing  you  concern- 
ing Public  Law  874  and  hope  that  you  with 
your  vote  will  override  the  President's  veto 
of  this  law. 

Many  here  In  Utah  will  be  seriously  af- 
fected by  the  abolishment  of  this  law. 

I  therefore  hope  that  I  can  support  you 
by  asking  you  to  consider  my  concern  of  the 
President  vetoing  the  passing  of  Public 
Law  874. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  L.  Bunnell, 
Speech  and  Hearing  Pathologist,  Ogden, 
City  Schools. 


Box  Elder  Education  Associations. 
Hon.  Frank  E.  Moss, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Your  efforts  have  done  much  to  further 
the  cause  of  good  education.  We  hope  you 
will  continue  to  work  for  full  funding  of  PL. 
874.  Loss  of  these  funds  would  imperil  a 
sound  education  program  In  Box  Elder 
County  School  District.  We  urge  you  to  use 
all  possible  means  to  secure  full  funding  of 
PL.  874  and  related  funds. 

Don  Potter, 

President. 

Bear  River  High  School  Faculty, 

Tremonton,  Utah.  January  16.  1970. 
Hon.  Frank  E.  Moss, 
Zenate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  plead  your  support  Federal  impact  bill 
In  Its  entirety. 

Dee  Leak. 

Chairman. 

Bricham  City.  Utah. 

January  18.  1970. 
Senator  Frank  Moss, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  wish  to  ask  your  support  of  bill  13111 
Federal  Impact  Area  Act.  This  money  is  es- 
sential to  our  school  program. 

Lakeview  School. 

Ogden,   Utah, 
January  14,  1970. 
Dear  Mr.  Moss:  Please  vote  no  when  the 
President   vetoes  the  bill   for  874   funds   to 
remain. 

Sincerely, 

Alice  R.  Thorsted. 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-Dat    Saints, 

Ogden,   Utah,   January   14,   1970. 
Senator  "Ted"  Moss, 
U.S.   Senate, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Moss:  We  appreciate  your  ef- 
forts m  behalf  of  the  federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion bin,  especlany  to  the  PL.  874  part  that 
so  deeply  Involves  Utah.  This  letter  is  to  urge 
you  to  continue  your  fight  and  to  vote  to 
override  the  probable  presidential  veto. 

I  also  appreciate  your  work  concerning  the 
cigarette  menace. 

Very  sincerely. 

Bishop   . 

Utah  Technical  College. 
Provo,  Utah,  January  16,  1970. 
Prank  E.  Moss, 
U.S.   Senator, 
U.S.   Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Moss: Thank  you  very  kindly 
for  your  support  and  help  on  the  appropria- 
tions for  vocational  education  by  amending 
the  H,B.  13111  to  increase  this  amount  of 
funding.  We  do  hope  that,  as  the  Senate 
meets  again  to  vote  on  these  amendments, 
something  can  be  done  to  either  prevent  the 
President  from  vetoing  this  bill  or  pass  the 
bin  over  his  veto. 

There  are  many  here  who  are  applauding 
the  vigorous  action  that  you  and  others  are 
taking  to  see  that  proper  funding  goes  to 
vocational  education. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Wilson   W^Sorensen,   President. 

Ogden,  Utah, 
January  14,  1970. 
Senator  Frank  E.  Moss, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,    D.C 

Dear  Senator  Moss:  How  you  vote  on 
House  Bill  874  wlU  determine  the  number 
of  votes  you  receive  from  many,  many,  Utah 
people  m  the  next  election.  Therefore 
would  you  please  vote  for  House  Bill  874. 


If  the  bill  Is  vetoed  would  you  please  over- 
ride the  veto? 
Sincerely, 

Zina  Garbett. 
Ogden  City  Schoolteacher. 

Kaysville,  Utah, 

Janua-^y   14.   1970. 
Senator  Frank  E,   Moss, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,    D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Moss:  •  '  •  I  would  especially 
like  to  ask  your  support  In  overriding  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  plan  to  veto  the  Federally  Im- 
pacted Monies  to  Education,  The  loss  of  this 
money  would  be  disastrous  to  Educational 
Special  Services  such  as  Psychology.  Social 
Work.  Counseling.  Art  and  Music.  There 
would  also  be  an  added  burden  placed  on 
many  Utah  taxpayers.  If  the  President  vetoes 
the  Bill  please  do  your  part  to  override  it. 
Respectfully, 

Richard  E.  Smith. 

Wasatch  Front  Educational  Council. 

Murray.  Utah,  January  16.  1970. 
Hon.  Frank  E.  Moss, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC: 

Thank  you  for  your  continuing  support  for 
Federal  aid  to  education. 

Walter  H.  Prothero, 

Chairman. 


McKinlet  School  Faculty, 
Tremonton,  Utah,  January  16,  1970. 
Hon.  Frank  E.  Moss, 
U.S.  Senate  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Voters  of  Box  Elder  County  urgently  re- 
quest H.R.  13111  impact  8.  category  B,  be 
left  in  appropriations  bill  now  before  the 
President.  If  deleted  much  damage  to  our 
school  would  result. 

Jay  M.  Stokes. 

Principal. 

Bricham   City.   Utah. 

January  16,  1970. 
Senator  Frank  E.  Moss. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Central  School  Faculty,  Brigham  City, 
Utah,  urges  your  suppwrt  of  impact  aid  bill, 
even  to  overriding  the  President's  veto  If 
necessary. 

Central  School. 

Bricham  Cttt.  Utah. 

January  16,  1970. 
Senator  Prank  E,  Moss, 
U.S.  Senate  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 
We  support  H,R,  13111. 

Foothill  School. 

Tremonton.  Utah,  January  16.  1970. 
Hon.  Frank  E,  Moss, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Voters  of  Box  Elder  County  strongly  urge 
H.R.  13111,  Impact  8,  category  B  be  left  in 
appropriations  bill  now  before  you.  If  deleted 
much  damage  to  our  schools  could  result. 
North  Park  School  Faculty. 

Ogden  City  School  District. 
Ogden  City,  Utah,  January  14.  1970. 
Representative  Moss. 

Dear  Mr.  Moss:  I  am  sure  that  you  are 
aware  of  the  need  which  many  School 
Districts  in  Utah  have  for  the  874  Moneys 
for  Impacted  areas. 

In  Ogden  City  School  District  these  mon- 
eys mean  about  $700,000.  If  they  were  with- 
held there  would  have  to  be  an  immediate 
reduction  in  the  services  offered  by  Ogden 
City.  The  services  which  would  be  dropped 
would  be  In  the  area  of  Health,  Art,  Music, 
and  Jr.  High  School  Guidance.  These  Jobs 
would  be  lost  at  a  time  when  we  need  so 
much   to   Improve  our  educational   services. 

It  is  also  verv  likely  that  If  the  874  Moneys 
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are  »itUhe!d  there  would  h»v*  ic  be  a  laJge 
liKTfrt.'^e   in   the   \^^c\\   Pr.>perty   lAies. 

Mi»y  I  enoourftsp  ya  tn  conUnue  to  work 
Ur  Vuih  ana  for  Uie  874  nn'iievi  wiiich  V'ah 
iieeds. 

Voiirs  truly 

8TSPKFK    \    SI  ATFm 

TracKi  r. 

Logan  Vtah  y.inj.o-y  I?   1070 
H.>t.    Fr.\nk  E    Moss 
aenatOT.  VS.  Senate. 
Waatiingto*.  DC. 

DCAs  SKNATim  M<>sa  \^e  »ppii»uU  your 
strong  stand  on  Labor-UEW  appropriauoa 
bill  oX  1970  and  lully  support  override  ol 
tbreatened  reXo  Messages  are  also  being  sent 
to  cKber  Dtab  Congrestnien 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Akeley  Miller,  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Eastman  Hatch.  Mr  and  Mrs  Pred  U. 
Wagner.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jolin  K  Wi>od. 
Mr  aiid  Mrs  Winfred  O  Carter.  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Batpb  Maie^^ky. 

Davis  Cocjctt  PTA. 
Salt  Lake  Otty.  Vtaii.  January  19. 197u. 
Senator  Fa.*NK  E    Moss 
Senate  Ofjice  Building   Wa.<i.:ngtnn.  DC 

The  Da%is  County  PT.\  Council  commend* 
you  far  your  support  of  the  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriations bill  and  your  intention  to  oT«r- 
rldc  ti»  PrBBidenfu  tbreateneU  %eto  The 
wltlMirmwal  of  the.se  f.inds  could  be  Ul.sa.s- 
trous  to  the  Dhvus  C^iinry  School  District 
Forty  percent  of  our  students  are  federally 
connected. 

Mrs    CnuriN  T    BvwKtiBARXxn . 

PrcJtdrac. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  not 
time  to  shortch&n^e  our  schools  and  our 
students.  We  must  spend  whatever  it 
takes  to  assure  a  quality  e<}ucation  to  all 
of  our  young  people.  We  can  put  off  new 
programs  such  as  MIRV  or  space  explo- 
ration to  Mars,  but  we  cannot  postpone 
improvements  in  our  educational  process. 
I  itoall  vote  for  the  conference  report 
as  well  as  to  override  the  President's  veto 
if  he  exercises  his  veto  power  on  this  bill. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Call- 

lomia  <Mr.  Muhpht). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  conference  report,  although  I  am 
greatly  disappoinu-d  in  particular  with 
two  actions  taken  by  the  conferees; 
namely,  their  action  with  respect  to  the 
dropout  prevention  program  and  the  sup- 
plementan.-  State  program. 

The  dropout  prevention  program  was 
authored  by  me  In  1967  and  has  so  much 
promise  and  potential  in  bringing  about 
needed  education  reform  in  this  country. 
As  a  result  of  my  testimony,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  Increased  the  ap- 
propriations for  this  program  to  J20  mil- 
lion as  conUasted  with  only  $3  million 
provided  in  the  House-passed  measure. 
Unfortunately,  m  conference,  the  House 
flKure  of  only  $5  million  prevailed 

Incidentally.  I  have  Just  received  an 
early  report  from  the  Texarkana  project. 
This  has  been  the  project  that  has  been 
the  subject  of  so  much  national  atten- 
uon.  In  this  project,  the  local  school  sys- 
tem baa  lubeontracted  on  a  performance 
contract  basis  with  private  industry  to 
raise  basic  reading  and  math  scores  of 
emotionally  disadvantaged  students  In 
this  form  of  contract,  one  must  produce 
In  order  to  get  paid.  Pre!imlr-ary  results 
are  encouraging.  Thirty  youngsters  m  the 
prosnun  have  been  tested  and  the  results 


.show  a  onc-iradc  level  inert a.'^  m  ani;: 
iiml  approxunalilv  a  two-grade  incieft.se 
in  icadin«  In  50  liours  of  ln.struct!(in. 
Tlie  pel  lormance  contract  had  stipuiattd 
a  oae-^;rade  lev^el  increase  for  80  hours 
of  iiutiucuon  Suiularly.  tiicre  arc  other 
exciuiw  dropout  jirevention  piojects  in 
this  rountiv.  all  of  wluch  are  closely 
monitored  and  evaluatod  Yet.  the  con- 
ferees for  .some  reft.«;on  dni  not  lool;  with 
l.i;  or  on  lli;:*  pror:r:im 

Tlus  ii  a  cood  ixanipie  of  "a  huh  pii- 
oritv  proui.iiii  ■  lael-un-;  pohiual  tnascle. 
ai;d.  as  a  result,  it  *as  appaiently  for- 
L-otten  m  conference. 

The  second  pro;; ram,  which  I  auihuicd, 
the  .s'iijpleir.cnt.iry  State  prop  ram.  which 
was  added  to  the  MDT.-\  Amendments  of 
1968  also  had  great  promise  I  offered  a 
f.oov  amcndaieiu  addin;;  $20  million  for 
i!u^  utle  V  pro- ram.  which  wa.s  sup- 
ported bv  the  administration,  is  conMs- 
tent  \^  ii.il  Uie  adiuiiustration  s  effort.s  to 
i:npro\e  manpower  pro>;ra;ns.  and  to 
siren  then  State  and  local  government 
role.s  in  them  Thi.s  amendment  would 
have  piovided  flexible  funds  to  enable 
tlie  States  to  be  creative  in  the  man- 
power field  Regrettably,  Uie  $20  million 
added  by  tlie  Senate  wa.<!  deleted  In  con- 
ference with  the  result  that  no  funds 
ate  available  for  tlus  protrram 

We  all  know  that  inflation  po.ses  a 
clear  arwl  present  danger  to  the  health 
of  our  economy.  So  I  share  with  the  ad- 
muustrauon  Uieir  deep  concern  ever  in- 
flation and  the  necessity  of  bringing  it 
under  control  If  the  President  decides  to 
veto  the  bill,  and  he  has  mdicaUni  he 
miuht  do  so.  I  beg  of  him  to  find  a  way 
to  see  that  adequate  funds  are  channeled 
Into  some  vital  educational  programs. 

One  such  program  is  the  impacted  aid 
program.  While  this  proffram  has  been 
criticized  frequently,  and  undoubtedly 
there  axe  abuses  In  the  program,  never- 
theless the  facts  are  that  for  many  school 
districts  In  my  State,  the  Impacted  aid 
program  is  a  matter  of  survival.  For  one 
district  in  my  State,  the  Travis  Uni- 
fied District  In  Solano  County,  impacted 
aid  assistance  represents  49  14  percent 
of  the  toUl  current  expen-ses  In  many 
other  districts,  impacted  aid  funds  are 
also  criUcal.  As  the  Chma  lAke  School 
District  indicated  in  a  letter  to  me  last 
year — 

The  school  dlsinct  at  tUl-s  Naval  Station 
is  a  fclave  of  federal  and  state  legislation 
because  tt  has  no  way  to  make  up  Josses 
through  local  taxation  Funds  must  be  made 
aTallable  through  Public  Law  874  If  China 
Lake  School  District  la  to  survive 

The  Battelle  Institute.  wbJch  Just  com- 
pleted a  study  of  the  Impacted  aid  pro- 
gram with  the  approval  of  the  previous 
administraiion  and  the  Congress,  al- 
though finding  abuse  and  recommending 
Significant  changes,  concluded; 

The  federal  government  should  continue 
to  priAide  a  program  of  school  assistance  In 
federally  affected  »n—  .  .  in  many  of  the-jc 
ca.ses  IJ  the  federal  proirram  were  terminated, 
the  child  would  receive  no  education  at  all: 
in  other  Ciisea.  the  quail- y  of  education 
avillable  would  be  severely  reduced  with 
serious  coiLsequences  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment s  atti-nipts  to  recruit  employees  to 
iuch  area-s  and  for  the  quality  of  education 
jrenerally 

So  if  there  are  abuses  in  the  impacted 
aid  program,  they  should  be  corrected  by 


Itvislation  in  an  orderly  fa.shion.  What 
I  am  .-a\  int;  is  that  it  would  be  vei-y  fool- 
i.'h  to  throw  the  baby  out  with  the  bath 
water. ' 

Tliib  problem  has  been  known,  and  it 
lias  been  kicked  under  tlie  rug  during  tlie 
regimes  of  at  lea^t  four  Presidents  tliat 
I  know  ol  I  say  that  the  time  has  come 
to  face  up  to  thi.';  I^t  u.s  put  the  money 
where  it  i.'^  needed  Lot  as  eliminate  the 
:iinrp=^  where  they  ocrur  and  do  it  dis- 
tm.cUy  and  clearly. 

Another  program  which  is  so  vital  is 
l\iv  bihnr;ual  program.  I  cosponsored  this 
proKram  in  1967  and  have  played  a  lead- 
ing role  in  securing  necessary   and  in- 
trea^sed  fundmg  for  it.  This  year  in  testi- 
mony to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
I  recommended  full  funding  and  I  was 
delighted    that    the    committee    recom- 
mended   $25   million   for  the   program. 
Senators  and  citizens  not  residing  in  the 
Soutliwestern  States  are  not  familiar  by 
and  large  with  the  problem  that  con- 
fronts the  Spanish-speaking  youngster. 
To  appreciate  the  program's  importance, 
one  need  only  imagine  what  it  vould  be 
like  If  he  or  his  youngster  were  to  enter 
the  first  year  of  school  where  the  lan- 
guage of  instruction  was  different  from 
the  one  used  and  spoken  at  home.  It 
would  come  as  no  surprise  if  one  were  to 
become  frustrated  and  fall  behind,  dis- 
couraged, and  drop  out.  This  all  too  often 
has    been    the    story    of    the    Mexican 
American  in  my  State  where  as  many  as 
50  percent  drop  out  by  the  eighth  grade. 
I  have  been  keeping  as  close  a  watch  on 
tills  program  as  possible  and  had  a  survey 
made  of  many  of  the  programs  In  my 
SUte.   While   admittedly   at  this  early 
point  in  the  program  we  have  only  sub- 
jective evaluations,  these  evaluations  are 
positive,  heartwarming  and  encouraging. 
The  program  is  accomplishing  what  it 
was  designed  to  do.  There  is  no  waste 
in  these  fimds  and  there  is  nothing  in 
these  programs  of  an  inflationary  nature. 
We  search  for  ways  to  improve  the 
educational  performance  of  our  minor- 
ity students,   for  the   Mexican   Ameri- 
can—the Nation's  second  largest  minor- 
ity  group — we  seem   to  have   found   a 
solution.  It  is  therefore  Imperative  that 
this  program  receive  sufficient  funds. 

Another  area  of  deep  interest  to  me  Is 
the  area  of  vocational  education.  I  of- 
fered on  the  Senate  side  the  cooperative 
education,  or  work-study  concept.  This 
and  otlier  programs  in  the  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  of  1968  made 
this  act  a  historic  and  landmark  bill.  Vo- 
cational ediKation  must  receive  greater 
priority  in  our  society  and  we  must  stop 
treating  it  as  an  education  stepchild.  I 
therefore  hope  that  programs  will  be 
funded  in  this  area. 

Also  in  connection  with  vocational 
education,  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
tlus  bill  increasing  funds  for  much 
needed  teacher  training  in  this  au-ea. 

I  have  also  been  a  supporter  of  the 
cooperative  education  concept  at  the 
higher  education  level. 

I  can  remember  when  I  was  a  child  In 
Philadelphia  the  Drexel  Institute  where 
a  child  went  to  school  and  he  worked. 
And  when  he  pot  through  he  had  a 
diploma,  an  education,  and  a  skill.  He 
knew  wiiere  he  could  get  a  job.  He  did 
not  Jiave  to  say.  "What  should  I  do  now 
Uiat  I  am  educated"?  This  bill  earmarks 
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1    percent   of   higher   education   work- 
study  funds  for  this  concept. 

I  also  believe  it  Is  necessary  that  we 
provide  needed  resources  for  school  dis- 
tricts having  a  large  number  of  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  youngsters.  In 
this  connection,  I  authored  the  Urban 
and  Rural  Education  Act  which  has  been 
incorporated  In  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  extension, 
which  will  be  on  the  Senate  floor  very 
soon.  I  Intend  to  support  the  conference 
report.  I  do  not  believe  expenditures  for 
these  programs  are  Inflationary.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  make  my 
feelings  known  to  the  administration. 

I  understand  their  concern.  I  know 
what  the  problems  are.  However,  I  have 
evaluated.  I  think,  these  matters  very 
carefully  which  I  have  brought  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  today.  I  hope 
that  they  will  receive  proper  considera- 
tion They  are  needed.  They  are  not  In- 
flationary. And  I  think  that  the  time  has 
come  when  these  things  should  be  faced 
up  to  and  cured.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  make  my  feelings  known  to 
the  administration.  I  support  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  7  minutes  and  will  then 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana.  

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
most  fitting  that  the  first  action  of  this 
session  is  the  pending  conference  report 
dealing  with  the  health  and  education 
needs  of  our  country.  As  a  Senator  from 
Montana  and  as  the  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  the  Senate.  I  enthusias- 
tically endorse  the  proposals  for  appro- 
priations contained  in  this  bill.  As  a 
whole,  the  bill  reflects,  in  my  opinion,  a 
proper  attitude:  one  that  emphasizes  the 
welfare  of  our  citizens  at  home — the 
health  facilities  and  services  that  are 
to  be  available  to  them — and  one  that 
recognizes  as  well  the  strong  emphasis 
that  this  countrj-  should  place  upon  the 
education  of  our  youth. 

At  the  end  of  last  session,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender). 
as  acting  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  submitted,  on  behalf  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  a  full  sum- 
mary of  the  action  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  abbreviated  form  of  that  outline 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  comparing  con- 
gressional action  with  the  President's 
overall  requests.  It  Is  clear  that  Congress 
judged  that  the  President's  spending 
recommendations  were  excessive;  Con- 
gress not  only  cut  the  Nixon  budget 
sharply  in  line  with  its  concern  for  in- 
flationary pressures,  but  at  the  same  time 
has  reordered  national  priorities  away 
from  nonessential  spending  and  closer  to 
the  health,  welfare,  educational,  social, 
and  environmental  needs  that  face  this 
Nation  at  home. 

The  issue  that  faces  each  of  us  is  not 
whether  Federal  spending  should  be  cut 
to  check  the  spirallng  inflation  and  wn- 


paging  interest  rates  that  this  past  year 
has  brought;  the  Congress  has  already 
adjudged  that  the  President's  spending 
recommendations  must  be  cut.  The  Pres- 
ident now  agrees  with  the  Congress  that 
Federal  spending  must  be  cut.  The  issue 
that  has  been  presented  is  where  the  cuts 
must  be  made.  The  Congress  has  cut  $6.7 
billion  from  the  President's  recommen- 
dations for  spending — prior  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill.  This  includes  the 
foreign  aid  appropriations  where  the 
money  figure  is  not  the  real  Issue  remain- 
ing. The  Congress  has  added  more  than 
$l.i  billion  to  health,  education,  and  en- 
vironment control  over  the  Presidents 
recommendation.  The  President  says  that 
these  moneys  for  these  programs  are 
inflationary. 

There  were  those  in  the  Senate  who 
felt  that  the  $95.9  million  the  adminis- 
tration requested  for  the  supersonic 
transport  was  inflationary,  but  the  Con- 
gress resolved  its  double  in  favor  of  the 
President's  request  by  appropriating  $85 
million.  ^^  ^ 

There  were  those  In  the  Congress  that 
felt  that  the  $793.5  million  for  the  anti- 
ballistlc-misslle  system  was  unwise  for 
many  reasons — one  of  which  was  that  it 
was  inflationary. 

There  are  those  in  the  Congress  who 
considered  the  $1.8  billion  increase  over 
last  year's  appropriation  requested  by 
President  Nixon  for  naval  shipbuUdlng 
for  this  current  year  of  1970  to  be  highly 
inflationary.  It  is  interesting  that  this 
administration's  Increase  in  naval  ship- 
building exceeds  what  this  Congress  be- 
lieves the  Increase  should  be  in  the  edu- 
cation and  health  areas  by  over  $600  mil- 
lion. But  only  the  education  and  health 
additions  are  threatened  with  a  veto. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  efforts  made 
by  the  Congress  to  give  further  empha- 
sis to  the  health,  education,  and  en- 
vironmental needs  of  this  Nation— to 
start  the  shift  of  Government  resources 
to  these  vital  areas — are  met  with  the 
threat  of  a  veto. 


The  Congress  is  Interested  in  cutting 
Government  spending  and  to  further  its 
objectives.    Congress    will   have    to   cut 
overall  appropriations  after  the  passage 
of    these    additions    to    education    and 
health  by  over  $7.5  billion,  from  what 
the  President  requested.  This  includes 
funds  requested  by  President  Nixon  for 
future  fiscal  years  but  cut  by  the  Con- 
gress. For  fiscal  year  1970  alone,  the  Con- 
gress has  cut  the  Nixon  budget  requests 
in  excess  of  $5.6  bUlion.  The  President's 
requests     for     miUtary     appropriations 
alone  were  cut  by  an  amount  equal  to 
that  amount— $5.6  billion.  A  small  part 
of  these  savings  was  recharmeled  by  the 
Congress  into   more   funds   for   health, 
poverty,  education,  welfare,  and  the  en- 
vironment. For  improving  environment 
alone,  the  Congress  increased  the  Presi- 
dents  request  by  200  percent— by  over 
$400  million.  So  much  more  needs  to  be 
done  before  this  Nation  falls  hopelessly 
behind  in  this  problem  and  beyond  a 
point  of  no  remedy.  Congressional  em- 
phasis in  this  area  is  well  justified.  The 
additions  to  antipollution  made  by  the 
Congress  to  those  requested  by  President 
Nixon  about  equaled  those  cuts  made  by 
the  Congress  to  President  Nixon's  money 
request  for  military  construction.  I  am 
willing  to  stand  on  the  wisdom  of  that 
judgment  by  Congress. 

In  the  light  of  his  armounced  veto,  the 
President  apparently  objects  to  these  ac- 
tions by  the  Congress;  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  amounts  added  by 
the  Congress  to  these  vital  domestic  pro- 
grams come  to  just  20  percent  of  the  sav- 
ings made  by  the  Congress  in  the  Presi- 
dents  military  budget  requests  alone;  or 
in  an  equally  compelling  comparison,  the 
amounts  added  by  the  Congress  to  these 
vital  domestic  needs  about  equal  the  cuts 
made  by  the  Congress  this  year  from 
President  Nixon's  requests  for  the  for- 
eign aid  program. 

As  the  Democratic  leader,  I  am  proud 
to  stand  on  this  record. 
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Congress  amounts 
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Niion  budget 

requests 
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appropriated 

by 

Congress 


J2.  276. 23:.  000 
(8,783,245.000) 

7.488,903,150 


Total  Ni«on 

administration 

budget  requests 

submitted  to 

Bill  and  fiscal  year Congress^ 

Bills  for|i»:aM^970.^^  ^^^^^   ^^^    ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  estimated  postal 

revenues  appropriated) — - -     -  ,V  B9r777'r.firn 

(Memorandums:  Total,  including  authoruations  out  ol  (8.821.  Ul.\fM) 

postal  funds) -  ,,,  ct7  rv\ 

7    Agriculture  (H.R.  11612) •-   V       -.oV,  -.4  "  '•"7.»2,tb0 

3:  Independent  oltices-HUD  (H.R.  12307)  (includmg  1971  ad-  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
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4.  Interior  (H.ft.  12781) /u,,„ioc4C 7l7smR00 

5.  State,  lustice.  Commerce,  and  Judiciary  (H.R.  12964) JJL    «7nn 

6.  Ubor-HEW  (H.R.  13111) ,  rrm  1257001 

(Fiscal  year  1970  amounts  only) ^'*',?f'   K9qiS 

7.  tegislative (H.R.  13763) - -  jn^iw'ooo 

8.  Public  works  (and  AEC)(HR.  14159) f'o?Hoo'oOO 

9.  Military  construction  (H.R  14751)....,         .- ^ 7mn4n630 

10.  Tnnsp)rtation(H,R  14794)  (including  1971  advances) nSnin'MOl 

(Fiscal  year  1970  amounts  only)  _ <'■?,»  Jil'Snn' 

11.  District  ol  Columbia  (HR  14916)  (Federal  funds) mflli^^ 

(District  ol  Columbia  funds) 7^  jujonnoo 

12.  Defense  (H.R.  1S090).-.  : iM^SMftM 

13.  Foreign  assistance  (H.«i.  15149) -  -  ^"(jSi?^ 

14.  Supplemental  (H.R.  15209)..  Z\^.':i'il.'fil 

^""L'Mf^i'l'wO  135.200.040.881       129.595.765.115      -5.604.275.766 

AliSflKliwi;:::::::":::""":'"''"- '■-•-'-  i;65i;ooo.ooo      214.000.000   -1.437.000.000 

Total,  1970  bills  irKluding  1971  .mounts 136,851,040.881      129.809.  765, 115_ -7, 04J^275.  766 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


15.111 

(15.11! 

1.380 

2.354 

19,747. 

(19.747. 

344, 

4.756. 

1.560. 

2.143. 

(1.929. 

168. 

(650, 

69.640, 

2.  558. 

278. 


.  870. 500 
.S70.  500) 
i.  375.  300 
432.  700 
153.200 
153.200): 
326.  817 
007.500 
455.000 
738.630 
738. 630) 
510.000 
249.600) 
568.000 
910.000 
281,318 


-J38.4S2.  000 
(-38.  <E2.  OCO) 

-251.341.100 

-401.C'99. 100 

(-226.  ;'99.  100) 

-10.481.200 

-121.271.900 

:-86.972.  500 

(-1,  139.1:27.500) 

-27,826.132 

-i  552,  029.  500 

-356.844,000 

-53.265.000 

(•^89.  265.00C) 

-60.  332.  C'OU 

(-102.694,700) 

-5,637.63tC00 

-1.  120.654.000 

-36.316.534 
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COMPARISON  or  NIXON  «M,N,STRAT.ON   BUDGET  REQUESTS  AND  ACTION  BY   THE  91ST   CONGRESS     1..   SESSION    - 
COMPARI^Un  ur  m*un  "«-i    u  fiSCAL   YEAR    1970         Com  nued 

ha,!.  ««,■     l,D«  bud«l  .uthont,    o.in,p-m.n»r.(f.c)..d.o.t,u5t)iulho,..,    under  ea.he.O!     p«fnu- 


B-ll  >nd  >iU3>  vc" 


TolJl  Niion 

AdmimtllJtion 

budget  tequnl'. 

sub"""*"'  '0 

CofllKU 


(  •  )  01  (  -  ) 

Amounts       Coiigiess  amounts 

jppiopiialed  comp»'ed  iiin 

by  NiKon  bu'^K^t 

Congieu  iiMjuesis 


1  "u'Uniiioyrpenl  compensjlion  ("^J   "««   *'*>, 

2  Con.mod.ly  '"'«<)'' CofCCOt-on  (HI.  Res  ««) 

3  MsuPCemenH'C^  »    "«0O) 

Release  ol  re'er.es  <um)«-(  Public  la«  90  364) 

Total   1969  bits 
Cumulal  »e  loUls  tc  lne  se.sion 


Uo.  000. 000 
■I.  000. 000, 000 
4  314.  JO").  534 
(79.999.  OOlJ) 

S.  gbO.  304.  334 

142. 701. 346. 21!) 


U6  000.000 
l.OOO.  OOO.  000 
4.  352.  3b7.644 

(80,  230.000t 

b.  388.3S7.644 
US.  »9«.  122,  7S9 


_J461.947  690 
(  .  231.000) 

-461.947.690 

-7,S03.2:3,  «'* 


"    .  Pies.pposes  passage  Labo,  HE*  conl..ence  repo.t  ,n  torn,  subm.t.ed  as  «li  as  amouot,  ,n  Eo.e.gh  A,d  app,opnat.ons  conference 
as  subi"  tied  .     ..  ^     .      ._.i.  m  mkoJ?  SOO  «  leflecled    n  the  Iota,  column  ol  the  bill    it  must  be  made  deai 


""  ';^?.;r:om  ;:.;^;T9';:';:;^;p^v:^,^on  ot-.;<b  :s--ecnn«a.i,  ciass,red- e  tuiv< » 

ijihei  "'J  1  "  i««  buJsel  (oO  igi'iCJ')  lutnoiT 


Mr   ELLENDER   Mr   President,  I  have 
before  me  a  ubulauon  >upplied  to  me  by 
the   Office  of   Education   at   my   request. 
showint;  coniirfs^sional  action  of  the  HEW 
appropriations  conference  committee  a-s  it 
rehues  to  the  amount  requested  by  the  ad- 
mmi.strauon    More  importantly,  thus  tab- 
ulation indicates  the  reasoning  of  the  ad- 
ministration s  spokesmen  concerning  why 
the  increases  or  actions  approved  by  the 
Congress  should  not  be  enacted  into  Kr* 
This  IS  important,  it  seems  to  me.  be- 
cause it  allows  us  to  1,'et  to  the  assump- 
tions   underlving     the    administrations 
reasoning  on  each  of  these  specific  pro- 
grams 

We  are  told,  for  in.-.tance.  that  under 
the  catei;orv  of  aid  to  libraries,  the  pur- 
chase of  books  and  other  library  re- 
sources can  be  put  ofT  without  ureat  dam- 
ai,'e  to  the  program.  Needless  to  say. 
neiUier  would  much  good  be  done  to  the 
protiiam  by  vetoing  this  bill 

We  are  told,  regarding  vocational  edu- 
cation that  the  increases  will  be  incon- 
sistent with  future  budgets  That  may  be 
true,  but  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  the 


Congress  also  has  a  say  in  regard  to  fu- 
ture budgets  It  is  al.so  stated  that  to 
make  funds  a\ailable  without  future  ad- 
ministration commitment  will  be  to  put 
programs  into  a  state  of  limU)  '  This 
.-nay  be  also  true,  but  it  is  the  respon-. 
sibilitv  of  the  Congre.-s  to  lake  programs 
and  needs  out  of  Umbo  if  tlie  circum- 
stances warrant  after  investigation. 

One  further  point  should  be  made  in 
this  connection  Much  of  the  comments 
from  the  Office  of  Education  speak  of  the 
latenevs  in  the  year  for  the  appropria- 
tion and  that,  becau.se  of  the  time  ele- 
ment involved,  and  because  of  inadequate 
planning,  the  funds  would  be  largely 
wasted  or  musspent  becau-e  of  crash 
planning  I  point  out  that  this  money  is 
allocated  by  the  Congie.ss  for  e.xpenditure 
at  the  local  level  where  the  local  .school 
boards  and  school  administrators  have 
plans  of  long  sUndum  uhich  await  only 
the  funding  to  make  them  efTecti\e  at  the 
local  level 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
Gravel  in  the  chair'  The  lime  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


Mr     MANSFIELD,    Mr,    President,    is 

there  any  time  remaining? 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanmious  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
fur  1  additional  minute. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  pro- 
vided 2  addition£il  minutes,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  on  each  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  mean  to  be  unduly  critical  of  the 
administration  or  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation I  am  as  concerned  with  the  in- 
flation besetting  our  country  as  is  the 
President  The  question  is  in  maintain- 
uig  a  sen.se  of  balance  as  to  what 
we  can  do  and  what  must  be  done  m 
connection  with  these  programs  of 
education. 

I  point  out  that  some  of  the  reasonir.g 
included  herein  is  based  on  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  fallacious  assumptions  con- 
cerning the  role  of  the  bureaucracy  and 
concerning  the  role  of  the  Congress 
working  m  tandem  with  the  Executive 
imder  our  Coiistilution.  The  unporUnt 
point.  a.s  I  stated  heretofore,  is  that  the 
President  does  not  exercise  sole  respon- 
sibility over  our  domestic  affairs.  Indeed, 
in  the  raising  and  disbursement  of  Fed- 
eral re\enues,  the  will  of  the  Congre.ss 
should  be  predominant,  for  it  is  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  the  clos- 
est to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  the  national  pri- 
orities as  measured  and  established  by 
the  Congre.ss  necessarily  should  take 
precedence  over  the  scales  set  up  by  the 
•faceless  bureaucracy"  here  in  Washing- 
ton, who  see  nothing  but  their  desks  in 
the  morning  and  the  rich  suburbs  at 
night 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  Ubles  which  I  presented 
be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Piogiam 


Amount 
rtquesKd 


Conteieoce 
agieemtnt 


Inciease    CommenU 


tlementaiy  and  secondaiy  education 

Educationally  depintd  ch'idien  (til'e  I,  tSl*). 


11  266. 000       Jl,396  975 


8>l<n|ual  eduulion. 


10.  OOO 


25,000 


-^15.000 


Supplementaiy  edutationji  center?. 


116  »3 


164.  876 


ii7n  «7S  F.n»i,ence  in  the  t'lst  .ear  o!  t.lle  I  sho«s  thai  *hen  laiRe  amounts  ol  lunds  are 
'  *"°'"  ^Tade  ailail.  to  school  di.lncts  lale  ,n  ,^e  .chco,  yea,  much  fl  he  lunds  ai. 
used  lor  books  eflu.pmeni  oi  school  building  reno. aliens  Since  that  time,  great 
e«o.t  his  been  made  to  encourage  school  districts  to  develop  p.oietts  ol  continu- 
ing beneMnd  ,m  ro.emenl  Ihi'ough  additional  teacheis  ",y««;«'  •j'"'^  "; 
icuium  change  o.  remedial  acaderr^ic  program.  Because  li  t  e  P^""  "8  "'"'''- 
main,  ,n  fiscal  .ea-  19"^  n  s  'ike'y  Ihit  most  ol  the  additional  funds  will  be  quickly 
ITsed  up'n  hjyi'g  bocks  or  equipment  o,   ir>  mounting  hastily  drawn  summer 

Th'e°r.undV'a";e":'s^"lo' support  exemplary  pHot  and  demonstration  p,o,ects  m 

^  b    n     al  «lucalio,i  tor  children  who  have  limited  t"8l'^,';-'P"^'"8    In  iddilio 

prog  am  has  strong  adm.i.istiali.e  support  as  shown  ,n  the  »"'^8«'     "  ''"''l  »"■ 

bil  iiBual  education  has  been  considered  as  a  priority  component  ot  othei  educa- 

fiona'i  ais  sla.4e  nograms.   including  title  I,  teacher  and  educational  personnel 

,i;'%VthrM't^"e"''cMhi""r;«uai  education  demonstration  program,  78  p,o,ects 
were  s^PPO. ted  The  9, c  budget  would  continue  these  noiects  and  would  suppor 
"u  new  po«,   an  increase  ol  2i  percent   This  win  aHow  the  P;»8'»- ''' f'°«    ' 

J  reasonabV  and  manageatjie  rate    A  Jl-  n on  increase  over  the   budget  wou  d 

u"TXZ.^  P.oiects   With  less  than  5  months  ol  '•-•;,"'   ;'7,-"eJ 
review    evaluate    and  approve  rndividual   MCiects,   these  cide'ly   piocesses  wm 
hV.e"o  be  lushed  through  in  order  to  obligate  the  additional  lunds  b,  June  30 
Und.r  these  cond  Irons  the  ,„k  ot  lunding  poo.l,  corKeived  pro,ects  is  «"''«  h'S" 

Under  ths  program  lunds  are  allotted  by  formula  to  Slate  «<i""''«"»'  >8*"f '"J" 
support  innovative  e.emplar>  proiects  in  elementary  and  ««°"^«'»  ''^hools  The 
budget  provided  lor  lunding  continuing  projects  started  in  piw.  years  No  new 
moieJ  s  are  planned  becausi  this  program  is  proposed  lor  ""'?l«'»"<"' ""^  °'*'V 
^er^^nla^.'od  secondary  categor«l.s,rs..rKeoi,  school  hb^^^^^^^^ 
and  guidarKecounjeling.  The  propoied  consolidalwn  is  teflecled  in  legislation 
passed  by  the  House  The  Senate  has  not  comijleled  Ktion. 

The  addil.on.1  »48  5  millwn  allowed  by  the  conlerees  """'l,^  ""t*"  ~.«'"h?f2 
oroiecls  Aside  Irom  the  difficulty  in  mounting  new  proiacls  so  '»'•'"'"•, J'f*' 
«.r  ..oanding  h.  program  at  this  lime  sooms  to  b.  totally  incomislenl  w.m  lh« 
r.nner  fn  whK:h  this'p.S.ram  will  op.,.t.  ne.t  y.a,.  J' J^'l  ^-^^'"'"•'^r, 
in  1970  will  have  no  assunrKe  ol  continued  support  in  lulure  fcudietJ  M  mu 
proftim  IS  pftscnlly  constituted. 
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Ptogiam 


Amount       Conference 
requested        agreetnent 


Increase    (Comments 


lemenlaiy  ar.d  secoi  tVr,  edutat.on— Conln-.ued 

Library  rescLrces  (til  e  II  ol  the  Llerrctar/  and  Secondary 

lduC3lion  Act). 
Guidance,  counie  rf,  ond  leslinE  (liUc  V  o:  the  National 

Defense  Idicilion  Ac') 
EquipmenI    and    rtiinor    remodelinj!    and    "inslructionji 
equipnieiit    (iilie  III  ol  the  Nationa  Ueleiise  Act). 
School  .1   .isl.ice  111  le'lrr.illy  .illccled  .'.reis 

Mainteii.N.re  anil  o^ef aliens  (PublK  la*  874)  


J187,0OO 


[ilucalion  I  rolfS'  'ms  develorment; 

(..rants  to  :  t^te  ,  

Training  pi  i^r.!nis 

Recruitment  and  informalron 


Higher  educJlior' 

liULA  direct  student  loans 


161.900 


Construction     undergraduate  laciiJUes. 


Vocational  education: 

Basic  giants  ...      .    . . .         - .. . 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education. 


234,216 
15,000 


Work-study 

Programs  lor  students  witli  special  needs. 
Research 


Libraries  and  community  services: 

Library  services 23,209 

Construction  ol  public  libraries 

Collefe  library  resources 12,500 

Acquisition  and  cataloging  by  Library  ot  Congress 4,500 

Librarian  training 4,000 

I 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities 4,000 

Education  lor  the  handicapped _ _ (S,850 


JSO.OOO 

-(-JSCGOO 

17,000 

-+17,000 

78,740 

-t7S,7« 

585,000 


-)  398.  000 


15,000 

18,250 

-n.250 

80,000 

88,750 

-f8.  750 

500 

-:500 

All  ol  these  programs  overlap  the  authorities  ol  other,  more  flexible  programs  such 
as  titles  I  or  III,  ESEA,  They  encourage  the  expenditure  ot  lunds  on  specific  cate- 
gories ol  expe^s^,  such  as  equipment  or  library  books,  regarj.ess  oi  actual  need. 
Books  and  equipment  can  be  purchased  and  counseling  provided  under  title  I. 
but  the  decision  to  do  so  rests  vnth  the  school  district  and  its  assessment  ol  pii- 
orilies.  The  Department  would  prefer  to  eliminate  the  older  catejoncai  programs. 

The  increase  would  go  to  school  districts  leas!  affected  by  Federal  activities  The 
additional  lunds  would  help  pay  lor  the  education  of  children-  so-calied  B  chil- 
dren—whose parents  already  ccntribLte  to  local  schools  through  propeiti  taxes. 
The  administration  request  provides  lor  lull  lunding  ol  the  educational  expenses 
ol  children  whose  [arerts  both  live  and  work  on  Federa  property  and  Iheieloie 
do  not  contribute  an>  tax  suppoilto  local  schools.  These  sc-C3l!ea  A  cniicie::  clear  y 
represent  the  highest  (ncrity  need  lor  assistance  under  the  nrofram  The  bjdftt 
request  provides  no  lunds  lor  support  of  the  B  children.  Tne  budjei  ir.c  udeJ  ap- 
propriation language  to  suspend  pravisions  in  the  aether  z,ri  ietis,alijn  ;  ichb'tiiig 
the  targeting  ol  funds  on  A  children. 

These  programs  pro\;de  support  lor  trainng  teachers  ar,d  other  educational  per- 
sonnel The  budget  Held  these  programs  to  the  1369  le.ei  because  luitner  re.iew 
and  evaluation  was  needed  conccming  the  use  of  resources  I;.-  e-iucalirn  tiaimng 
programs.  Subiect  areas,  duration  and  kind  of  train:ng  programs  shortjge  cate- 
gories, training  priorities -all  needed  to  be  defined  belore  ajdmcna  lunds  are 
iinested  in  training  education  personnel.  The  additional  %\Z  i  mil'iun  ever  the 
budget  could  not  be  used  effectively  i;i  the  shcrl  ti:Tie  remarnr;  n,  liscal  year 
1970. 

4  67,100  These  funds  are  allotted  by  lormula  to  colleges  and  universities  lor  maMng  k)w- 
interest  loans  to  students  duiing  the  curient  academic  year.  The  budget  estimate 
was  devetoped  on  the  basis  that  direct  Federal  loans  would  be  limited  as  much 
as  possible  to  students  from  lamilies  with  less  than  JIOOOO  income  Students  with 
higher  lamily  incomes  would  be  eligible  lor  insured  loans  from  private  sources. 
While  there  was  some  initial  difficulty  in  getting  banks  to  make  insured  loans,  this 
was  overcome  by  the  emergency  insured  ban  legislation  passed  by  the  last 
session  at  Congress 
Although  colleges  and  universities  have  some  unfunded  applications  on  hand  to 
make  additional  loans  during  the  remaining  months  ol  the  hscal  year  by  the  time 
the  additional  J67, 000,000  becomes  available  the  students'  financial  arrangements 
will  have  been  resolved  without  additional  Federal  lunds. 
-f- 33, 000  The  increase  lor  higher  education  facilities  grants  is  an  especially  inflationary  addi- 
tion by  the  Congress.  Costs  in  ttie  construction  industry  have  been  running  well 
ahead  ot  general  price  increases — high  as  these  are. 
The  addition  also  seems  particularly  unnecessary  in  view  ol  the  generous  support 
tor  construction  included  in  the  budget.  Continuing  the  shift  in  facilities  l.nancing 
begun  last  year,  the  administration  request  would  phase  out  direct  grants  and 
loans  in  favor  ol  subsidizing  the  interest  costs  ot  loans  furnished  by  the  private 
money  market  In  total,  though,  the  budget  would  support  a  much  higher  level  of 
construction  activity  in  1970  than  in  1969— increasing  construction  lunds  Irom 
about  J240,000,000  to  well  over  J400,000,000. 


229,000 


33,000 


354,716 
20,000 


10,000 
40.000 
34,000 


-f-I20.  500    Much  ol  the  increase  for  vocational  education  is  in  the  low  priority,  traditional  State 
-1-5,000       grant  programs.  They  are  among  the  oldest  lederally  supported  education  acUv- 
Ities  and  have  been  the  object  oT  attempted  relorms  in  both  1%3  and  1968.  Once 
successtui  in  preparing  our  school-age  youths  for  the  occupations  ol  an  agricultural 
America,  they  have  responded  slowly  to  the  manpower  requirements  ol  an  urtan, 
industrialized  society.  Although  some  promising  redirection  is  taking  place,  these 
programs  still  are  not  e(|ual  to  the  promise  of  other  administration  programs  in 
meeting  today's  highest  priority  manpower  needs. 
In  addition,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  States  will  be  able  to  utilize  effectively— at 
this  late  date  in  the  fiscal  year— the  large  sums  added  by  the  Congress   Unless 
States  can  quickly  develop  plans  for  the  50-percent  increase  in  Federal  lunds  end 
actually  utilize  these  sums  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  it  is  likely  that  these 
increases  will  simply  replace  State  and  local  funds  now  budgeted  lor  1973  State 
programs, 
-HO,  000    These  increases  for  vocational  education  will  be  inconsistent  with  future  budgets. 
-(-40. 000        Different  methods  and  plans  are  now  being  devekiped  by  HEW  to  handle  the  prob- 
-t- 34, 000       lams  to  which  these  programs  are  directed.  To  appropriate  lunds  lor  these  ac- 
tivities in  1970  without  future  administration  commitment  to  the  approaches  they 
represent  will  be  to  put  them  into  a  state  ol  limbo  In  each  case,  the  lateness  01  the 
appropriation  will  also  be  an  important  tactor  It  a  unlikely  that  programs  can  be 
mounted  which  will  effectively  utilize  the  additional  funds.  The  programs  lor  stu- 
dents with  special  needs  in  an  entirely  new  activity  never  before  luiided:  and  the 
work-study  addition  comes  alter  a  year's  lapse  in  lunding  ot  the  program  and  at  a 
time  when  cooperative  education  is  emerging  as  the  better  method  lor  matching 
work  experience  with  vocational  training. 

The  increases  for  library  programs  are  low  priority  because  most  ol  these  expenditures 
are  clearly  deferrable.  The  purchase  of  books  and  other  library  resources  can  be 
out  off  without  doing  great  damage  to  the  programs. 

In  addition,  the  construction  ol  public  library  laciities  is  especially  inflationary  srace 
construction  costs  are  rising  even  more  rapidly  than  the  general  pnce  level. 

In  the  case  of  librarian  training,  the  Administration  request  retained  lunds  for  graduate 
level  training  ot  librarians— the  greatest  need  in  this  field.  The  increase,  howevar, 
would  restore  the  less  eflective  ^ort-term,  institute  training  which  has  received  c 
tower  priority  throughout  the  education  budget 
5,083  -i-l,0S3    This  incruse  wrould  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  additional  educational  broadcasting 

transmission  equipment  It  is  low  priority  because  like  ottier  construction  mm 
equipment  items  it  is  a  deferrable  expense.  The  Administration  is  simply  requwt- 
ii^  a  more  moderate  expansion  ot  these  facilities  in  the  current  inflationary  period, 
100^000  -{-14,150    Special  aid  ts  educating  handicapped  children  Is  provided  through  State  grants, 

teacher  education,  and  research  and  innovation  The  budget  provided  a  10  percent 
increase  in  funding  primarily  for  research  and  demonstration  protects  to  develop 
and  test  the  best  methods  oi  educating  handicapped  children.  Plans  and  programs 
have  been  developed  for  the  use  ot  the  additional  funds  provided  in  the  budget 
An  additional  $14.1  million  coming  so  late  in  the  fiscal  year  and  without  adequate 
planning  would  lead  to  funding  crash  projects  inconsistent  with  the  thoughtful 
development  of  future  aid  to  education  for  handicapped  children. 
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-1-17.500 

9,185 

-t-9. 185 

20,834 

-1-8,334 

6,737 

-1-2.237 

6,833 

-f  2, 833 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  over  and 
over  again  in  this  debate  some  of  our 
friends  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
aisle  have  made  the  statement  that  the 
total  appropriations  of  Congress  have 
been  below  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest. 


I  wish  to  read  the  leading  paragraph  of 
an  article  which  was  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  under  date  of  Decem- 
ber 26.  1969: 

Congrenlonal  action*  and  inacUont  in  the 
s«Mlon  Jtut  ooneluded  add  almost  $3  bllUon 
to  GoTemment  spending  In  the  current  fiscal 


year  over  President  Nixon's  revised  budget,  a 
final  but  unpublished  analysis  dlcloeed  today. 

In  addition,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  report  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures, 
of  which  the  distinguished  Representa- 
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tive  from  Texas.  Mr  Mahon.  Is  the  chair- 
man. aJid  »!ilch  was  released  only  a  few 
davs  ago.  reflects  ver>-  clearly  that  Con- 
gress not  on;>  wiped  out  the  surplus  by 
its  actions  and  inactions  with  respect  to 
appropriation  bills,  but  left  a  deficit 

M--  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.tfnt  that  the  entire  article  to  which  I 
rt-terred  mav  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  bein-j  no  objection,  the  article 
v,as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recurp. 
a--  follows: 
Ai  MUST    $J    Billion    .\uded    by    CoNcistss    to 

F'ROIDENT  S    ReMSED    BlDCET 

I  By  Edwin  L  Dale.  Jr  i 
Wa.shini.ton.  December  2b  -Cungressionnl 
actioru  and  Inac'.ions  in  the  session  Just 
cnchKled  ;uld  almost  »3-billl'in  W  Gw.ern- 
ment  spending  in  the  current  fiscal  year  over 
President  Nixons  revised  budger  a  final  bvit 
unpublished  aualy&ls  disclosed  today 

In  rtddltlon  uncontrollable"  items  m  the 
budget  such  as  interest  on  the  national  debt, 
have  risen  more  than  »2-blUion  since  Au- 
gust 

Thus,  at  present,  if  nothing  Is  done  the 
outlook  is  for  little  or  no  budget  surplus, 
though  the  ^.fficlal  estimate  i.f  a  »5  9-bi;ilon 
budget  stirpUis  has  not  yet  been  formally 
changed  The  rough  current  .'pending  esti- 
mate !s  »197-bllllon,  far  above  the  »192  9- 
biUiuri  rt»ed  by  the  President  m  April  and 
reiterated  in  July 

The  plaiuilMg  for  the  next  flsi-.!!  years 
budget,  meanwhile  has  become  more  Intense, 
and  the  Whi'e  House  announced  today  that 
PreMrient  Nixon  would  not  leave  for  a  holi- 
day  in   Cailfiirnia  tomorrow  as  scheduled 

A  White  House  spokesman  said  that  Mr 
Nixon  worked  on  the  budget  last  night  aud 
today  and  wanted  to  stay  in  the  capital 
through  'he  weekend  to  meet  with  Budget 
Direct,  r  R<  hert  P  Mayo  and  other  economic 
advisers 

Sources  tnr,.ughout  the  Administration 
Indicated  that  there  was  no  further  reason 
for  i)ostponuig  the  vacation  Mr  Nixon  now 
plans  to  fly  to  CaJlfomla  early  next  week 
probably  Tue=<laT,  and  stay  through  the 
weekend  of  Jaii    10 

In  many  Congressional  minds  the  addi- 
tion of  «.3-bllllon  to  spending  in  the  current 
f^'rai  ve;ir  through  a  variety  of  actions  and 
inac'i'  n^  i.s  offset  by  a  cut  of  the  same 
amount    In   defense   outlays 

Em'  the  IJ-bllUon  defense  cut  had  al- 
ready been  imposed  by  the  President  before 
Congre-a  ac'ed  and  was  Incorporated  in  hl» 
over-all  spending  celling  of  $192  9-bllIlon 
•which  now  spf-ms  cerutln  to  be  substantially 
exceeded 

These  were  the  main  action*  and  inac- 
tions by  C  nttress  that  will  push  up  the 
•pending  toi.il  in  the  current  fiscal  year 

Failure  to  rai.se  postal  ratee  and  the  re- 
•ultmg  increase  in  the  poetal  dertcit— leoO- 
milUon 

Enactment  of  a  Uryer  Social  Security  In- 
cr«afle.  effective  at  an  earlier  dat«,  than  the 
Prealdent   requested— •!  1 -billion 

Failure    to    paaa    two    bills    afTecting    Vet- 
erans AdmlmstJTitlon  and  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministraUon   credit    programs— t400-mllllon 
Enactment     of     Agriculture     and     Public 
Worka   appropriation    bills — ♦SOO-mllUon 

Failure  to  end  duplication  of  burial  bene- 
nts  in  tfae  veterans  and  Social  Security  pro- 
grams— •lOO-mllUon 

Added  lending  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministrations and  reduced  savings  deposit 
insurance    premiums — H30-mllllon 

Veterans  beneflle  and  Civil  Ser.lce  re- 
tirements 1 100- million 

These    incre&see    and    other    smaller    ones 

were  offset  In  a  minor  way  by  cuts  In  other 

appropnaUons  bill*,  but  the  net  eflect  is  an 

Increase  In  spending  of  at  Icoat  t3  9-bllUon. 

ThU  ficure  iloee  not  Include  about  •SiW- 


miUi'.n  that  would  result  from  passage  of 
the  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  .ippro- 
prialion  bill  which  Congress,  under  threat 
of  a  Preiideuual  vet-i,  decided  to  put  over 
until  next  vear 

It  Ls  still  possible  that  Congress  may  .ict 
e.Tjly  next  yeiir  to  offset  some  of  the  «3- 
billion  incre-Asc  Frr  ex.imple  postal  rates 
may  vet  be  incrca.ved.  This  wuuld  have  an 
encct    for   part   of    the   fiscal    year 

Almost  «s  serious  from  the  Administra- 
tions point  of  Mew  .-us  the  Imput  of  Con- 
presslonal  actions  and  inactions  Is  the  huge 
incre.vse  In  currently  estimated  spending  in 
the  uncontroll.ible  •  items  A  dramatic  ex- 
ample   IS    interest    on    the    nailonal    debt 

Between  April  and  Augu'-t.  the  estimated 
spending  on  irterest  was  Increased  by  »634- 
miUion  In  in  uupubllci/ed  notlhcalion  to 
Congress  last  week  the  President  disclosed 
that  the  estimate  wi^  subsequently  revised 
upw.ird  by  »9.32-mllllon  making  a  total  rise 
of  $1  6-bllllon  in  this  single  item  almost 
entirely  caused  by  the  steep  climb  of  Inter- 
est rates 

Almost  equally  dramaUc  Is  Medicare  Since 
April  the  ebtimated  outlays  have  been  in- 
crcijied  by  $675-nillllon  Of  this.  $275-mllllon 
is  a  re-estlmate  since  August  Tlie  Budget 
Bureau  explained  to  Congress  that  the  In- 
crease retlecus  higher  costs  for  hotpitall/a- 
uon  and  physicians  services,  based  on  1969 
experience  " 

The  uncontrollables  as  a  group  are  now 
estimated  at  nearly  |4-billlon  higher  than 
the  April  estimate  and  nu.re  than  »2-bililon 
higher  than  the  July-Augu.sl  estimate  Other 
Items  showing  increases  are  Civil  Service 
retirement,  unemployment  insurance  Social 
Security  I  apart  from  the  new  increase  In 
benefits  1    and    rai'.ro<id    retirement 


Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ari7.ona. 

Mr  FANNIN  Mr  President.  I  am  very 
concerned  about  the  possible  efTects  of 
the  cut  in  impacted  area  funds — par- 
ticularly if  they  are  made  across  the 
board 

It  would  be  disastrous  in  some  Ari- 
zona school  districts  if  the  funds  for 
unpacted  areas  were  cut  substantially 
from  the  present  appropriation  Of  the 
296  active  school  dustricts  m  the  State 
of  Arizona  during  the  last  fl.scal  year, 
1968-69  120  districts  participated  in 
Public  Law  874  with  that  law  providlns 
impact  funds  in  the  amount  of  $7,039.- 
365  Eit:hteen  of  the.se  schools  partici- 
pated in  Public  Law  815  with  an  amount 
of  $1,977,000  More  than  40  percent  of 
our  school  districts  depend  heavily  upon 
the  funds  for  impacted  areas, 

Becau.se  of  the  favorable  flying  con- 
ditions—including  sky  space  and  favor- 
able weather— Arizona  has  some  of  the 
most  extensive  military  facilities  in  the 
Nation  The  vast  open  spaces  utilized  is 
illustrated  by  one  testing  and  proving 
ground  of  almost  1  million  acres.  These 
facilities  are  on  federally  owned.  Ux  free 
lands,  although  a  vast  number  of  fam- 
ilies of  employees  live  in  the  areas 
with  their  youngsters  attending  public 
schools,  placing  an  extra  load  on  the 
school  districts  within  the  area. 

Arizona  is  also  unique  in  having  large 
Indian  reservations  within  its  boundaries 
which  are  exempt  from  State  property 
Uxes  The  Indian  children  living  on  these 
reservations  are  entitled  to  the  same 
quality  education  as  all  other  children 
living  in  Arizona.  But.  it  Is  unfair  to  ask 
those  Arlzonans  who  pay  real  property 
Uxes  to  assume  the  burden  for  these 
children  at  a  time  when  the  Federal 


Government  is  shirking  its  duty  and  ob- 
ligation to  provide  education  for  them. 

This  is  especially  true  in  several  of  our 
northern  counties,  where  a  majority  of 
the  school-age  population  is  Indian, 

Apache  County  has  an  estimated  1968 
population  of  46.500.  and  75  percent  of 
these  persons  are  Indians  llvinp  on jpeser- 
vaiions  Navajo  County  ha^  an  cstmiated 
population  of  49.200.  About  une-half  of 
the.se  persons  are  Indians 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  ihat,  should  the 
Public  Law  874  moneys  for  Indian  chil- 
dren be  substantially  reduced.  Johns^n- 
O  Mdlley  funds  would  have  to  be  in- 
creased by  a  like  amount  So  where, 
really,  are  tlie  savings?  All  that  would  be 
accomplished  would  be  to  shift  the  finan- 
cial burden  from  the  budget  of  HEW  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  It  would 
therefore  be  false  economy— as  well  as 
disruptive  to  the  orderly  program  already 
behiK  earned  out  in  many  of  the  Stale's 
schools  The  only  other  alternative  would 
be  for  Johnson-O.Malley  fimds  not  to  be 
inciea.scd— a  totally  unacceptable  occur- 
rence since  it  would  have  a  disastrous 
and  perhaps  irreparable  effect  on  the 
education  and  lives  of  the  many  of  our 
Indian  children  We  must  not  eviscerate 
their  education  propram. 

Mr  President,  when  we  review  Ari- 
zona's position  as  the  State  with  more 
Indians  on  reservations  than  any  other, 
a  prowing  number  of  whom  are  seekini: 
education  in  the  public  schools,  and  as  a 
State  which  has  only  16  percent  of  its 
land  on  the  real  property  tax  rolls,  any 
proposal  to  reduce  the  appropriation  for 
Public  Law  874  is  untenable  and  un- 
thinkable 

I  do  not  deny  for  a  minute  that  im- 
pacted area  funds  doubtless  are  going  to 
some  affluent  school  districts.  We  need 
only  to  look  at  some  of  the  areas  sur- 
rounding Washington,  DC,  I  am,  nat- 
urally, in  favor  of  making  changes  in  the 
law  to  correct  the  obvious  and  admitted 
inequities  But  an  across  the  board  cut 
in  impact  areas  fimds  Is  certainly  not 
the  answer  Such  a  move  it  seems  obvious 
to  me.  as  well  as  to  many  educators  with 
whom  I  have  spoken,  would  particularly 
penalize  many  of  the  most  needy  and 
most  deserving  districts. 

With  all  the  emphasis  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  given  and  intends  to 
give  to  education,  this  seems  to  me  not 
to  be  the  area  where  we  should  strive  for 
economies,  particularly  when  they 
doubtlessly  will  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
many  educational  programs  and  there- 
fore on  the  lives  and  welfare  of  many 
children.  Surely,  the  cuts  can  be  made 
elsewhere 

Mr.  COTTON  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr.  Tyd- 
iNGS  in  the  chain.  Is  there  objection? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  so  much 
has  been  said  In  the  last  few  minutes 
about  impacted  areas  that  I  think  we 
should  make  perfectly  clear  what  has 
happened.  The  authorization  for  Im- 
peurted  area  funds,  of  course,  was  based 
on  esUmates.  For  fiscal  year  1969  we 
appropriated  90  percent  of  the  total 
estimate. 

For  fiscal  1970  we  appropriated  90  per- 
cent of  the  total  estimate.  We  did  not 
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appropriate  100  percent  of  the  authori- 
zation. For  1970.  it  comes  to  $79,100,000 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  fiscal  1969 
estimate. 

I  am  as  keenly  interested  in  these  funds 
as  is  anybody  in  the  Senate,  but  let  us 
not  reach  so  far  that  we  lose.  I  think 
confer^ce  action  in  this  regard  was  en- 
tiielv  reasonable  and  justified. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  conference  bill 
on  HEW  appropriations.  I  am  proud  that 
we  in  the  Congress  are  acting  to  add  over 
$1'4  billion  to  the  administration's  re- 
quest for  education  and  health  funds. 

Appropriations  for  the  education  of 
our  children,  and  for  the  health  of  our 
citizens,  are  investments  in  the  future 
well-being  of  this  country. 

The  conference  committee  bill  Includes 
desperately  needed  Increased  appropria- 
tions for  medical  research,  health  msm- 
power,  libraries,  bilingual  education,  vo- 
cational education,  student  assistance, 
and  college  construction.  These  invest- 
ments will  pay  for  themselves  several 
times  over. 

But  we  are  told  that  this  bill  will  be 
vetoed.  We  are  told  that  these  invest- 
ments are  unnecessary  and  undesirable. 
I  disagree. 

The  impact  of  such  a  veto  on  the  qual- 
ity of  life  in  America  would  be  severe. 
For  example,  the  vice  president  of  the 
National  School  Board  Association.  Mr. 
George  Evans,  has  v.arned  that  "some 
schools  will  have  to  close  their  doors 
early  or  drop  programs"  if  this  bill  is 
vetoed.  And  Dr.  Campbell  Moses  has 
stated  that  if  we  fail  to  provide  $40  mil- 
lion for  workers  with  heart  disease 
"50.000  people  will  die  in  the  next  12 
months  who  do  not  need  to  die." 

In  Minnesota  alone,  a  veto  of  this  bill 
would  cost  schools  and  schoolchildren  at 
least  $16  million  in  lost  Federal  funds. 
This  is  the  difference  between  the  $55.5 
million  which  would  go  to  the  State  in 
the  conference  committee  bill  and  the 
$39.7  million  which  Minnesota  would  re- 
ceive imder  the  Presidents  budget 
request. 

I  am  told  that  to  replace  the  estimated 
loss  of  Federal  funds  for  education  pro- 
grams in  Minneapolis  alone,  the  property 
tax  would  have  to  be  increased  by  4  or  5 
mills.  I  do  not  think  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  adopt  a  policy  of  passing  more 
and  more  of  the  responsibility  for 
financing  education  to  local  residents 
who  are  already  faced  with  intolerable 
property  taxes. 

But  that  is  just  what  is  happening. 
Two  years  ago  the  Federal  Government 
paid  8  percent  of  the  total  cost  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  in 
this  country.  Last  year  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's share  of  tlie  responsibility 
dropped  to  7.4  percent  And  this  year,  It 
is  estimated  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  paying  6.6  percent,  or  less, 
of  the  total  cost  of  education  if  this  bill 
is  vetoed. 

A  veto  of  the  HEW  appropriations  bill 
would  also  have  a  serious  impact  upon 
federally  supported  health  activities  in 
my  State.  Such  activities  include  health 
services,  mental  health  programs,  health 
research,  food  and  drug  control,  and 
programs  for  environmental  health  and 
consumer    protection.    A    reduction    of 


Federal  support  In  these  areas  would 
cost  the  State  of  Minnesota  approxi- 
mately $4  million— again,  the  difiference 
between  the  nearly  $50  million  allotted 
to  Minnesota  in  the  Senate -passed  bill 
and  the  lower  budget  requests  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

I  think  it  is  terribly  important  that 
the  charge  of  inflationary  spending  with 
regard  to  this  bill  be  examined  in  the 
proper  context. 

The  Congress  reduced  the  adminis- 
tration's appropriations  requests  by  a 
total  of  $7.6  billion  last  year  by  cutting 
10  appropriations  bills.  Most  of  these 
savings  came  from  cutting  waste  in  the 
Pentagon's  $80  billion  budget.  We  in- 
creased appropriations  requests  by  only 
$2  billion,  including  the  $1.1  billion  ad- 
dition for  education  and  additional 
fimds  for  health  research,  water  and  air 
pollution  programs,  and  food  stamps. 
In  short,  the  Congress  made  a  net  re- 
duction of  $5.6  billion  in  the  adminis- 
tration's budget  requests. 

Thus,  the  decision  we  face  is  not  one 
of  inflation,  it  is  one  of  national  priori- 
ties. I  deeply  believe  we  must  continue 
to  shift  resources  to  programs  respon- 
sive to  human  needs.  I  fought  hard  to 
obtain  these  increases  in  education  and 
health  funds,  and  I  will  do  all  I  can  to 
override  any  veto  of  them. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
sidering the  conference  report  on  Labor- 
HEW  appropriations  for  fiscal  1970,  we 
are  weighing  the  Importance  of  Federal 
programs  which  directly  influence  the 
education  and  health  of  the  American 
people  and  the  future  of  the  Nation  as 
a  whole.  We  are  also  facing,  belatedly 
and  reluctantly,  the  problem  of  the  over- 
all economic  condition  of  the  country 
and  the  challenge  of  congressional  self- 
discipline. 

Because  of  the  great  impact  of  this 
legislation  and  the  vast  public  interest 
in  it,  I  want  to  outline  clearly  the  factors 
which  compel  me,  after  reviewing  the 
entire  situation,  to  cast  my  vote  against 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

I  cast  this  vote  with  the  greatest  re- 
luctance and  unhappiness.  In  the  past  I 
have  consistently  supported  the  types  of 
increases  in  HEW  programs  which  are 
represented  in  this  bill.  I  have  welcomed 
and  encouraged  a  major  shift  in  national 
priorities  away  from  excessive  military 
spending  and  toward  meeting  our  urgent 
domestic  needs. 

In  this  instance,  however,  two  basic 
commitments — the  conamitment  to  ex- 
pand domestic  programs,  and  the  com- 
mitment to  combat  inflation — have  come 
into  direct  conflict  and  collision. 

The  conference  report  before  us  today 
contains  appropriations  totaling  over 
$19.7  billion  for  fiscal  1970,  about  $1.3 
billion  above  the  budget  submitted  by 
the  President.  After  reviewing  the  in- 
flationary impact  of  such  a  major  in- 
crease in  Federal  spending,  the  Presi- 
dent has  annoimced  that,  if  this  confer- 
ence report  reaches  his  desk,  he  will  be 
compelled  to  veto  it.  Secretary  Robert 
Pinch  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare supports  this  position,  I  am  sure 
with  the  greatest  reluctance  and  regret. 
I  do  not  accept  all  of  the  subsidiary 
argtiments  offered  by   the   administra- 


tion against  this  conference  report.  For 
example,  it  is  argued  that  the  funds  will 
come  too  late  to  be  fully  effective.  Cer- 
tainly this  bill,  delayed  until  the  seventh 
month  of  the  fiscal  year,  is  so  tardy  that 
its  lateness  has  already  snarled  plan- 
ning and  budgeting  both  by  Federal 
agencies  and  by  the  coimtless  school  dis- 
tricts and  other  local  agencies  who  are 
anxiously  awaiting  a  congressional  de- 
cision. But  programs  have  gone  forward 
productively  in  the  past  when  appro- 
priations have  been  too  long  delayed.  I 
am  confident  they  will  do  so  again,  and 
again,  and  again,  imtil  the  Congress  fi- 
nally reforms  its  method  of  handling 
appropriations  bills  and  gets  its  work 
done  earlier. 

Nor  do  I  accept  the  argument  that 
the  programs  which  receive  the  greatest 
increases  in  this  bill  are  somehow  of 
lower  prioriy  than  other  HEW  efforts. 
For  instance.  Public  Law  874,  the  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  federally  impacted  school 
districts,  has  been  extremely  important 
to  many  Maryland  school  systems  for 
years.  I  have  joined  a  majority  of  tlie 
Congress  in  resisting  the  repeated  ef- 
forts of  two  administrations  to  decimate 
this  program. 

The  problem  before  the  Senate  today, 
however,  is  not  that  of  the  value  of  any 
individual  educational  or  health  program 
by  itself.  Rather,  it  is  the  fiscal  impact 
of  this  bill  as  a  whole.  That  impact  must 
be  weighed  in  the  light  of  two  facts: 
First,  the  commitment  of  the  President 
to  hold  down  total  Federal  spending  to 
combat  inflation:  and  second,  the  execu- 
tive branch's  legal  opinion  that  certain 
types  of  appropriations  must  be  spent. 

The  question  of  mandatory  spending 
is  a  rather  technical  one.  It  may  surprise 
or  confuse  the  general  public,  since  the 
popular  impression  is  that  once  Congress 
has  appropriated  a  given  amount  of 
money  for  any  Federal  program,  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  is  required  to  spend  that 
money.  In  fact,  however,  in  many  cases 
in  the  past  various  administrations  have 
exercised  some  discretion  in  withholding 
or  impounding  aU  or  part  of  funds  ap- 
propriated for  given  projects  or  pro- 
grams. At  an  early  stage  in  the  delibera- 
tions over  the  bill,  it  had  been  suggested 
by  some  that,  if  Congress  did  approve  a 
Labor-HEW  bill  which  exceeded  the 
budget,  the  President  might  sign  the  bill 
and  then  apply  that  executive  discretion 
to  make  reductions  in  actual  cash  out- 
lays. 

The  President's  counsel  have  deter- 
mined, however,  that  his  discretion  in 
this  instance  is  severely  limited.  For  the 
first  time  in  my  knowledge,  executive- 
branch  oflacials  have  accepted  the  formal 
legal  opinion  that  appropriations  under 
certain  types  of  Federal-aid  programs, 
the  so-called  formula-grant  programs, 
have  to  be  spent.  The  opinion  concludes 
that,  by  establishing  a  mathematical  for- 
mula for  the  distribution  of  funds  imder 
some  programs  to  the  States  or  local  gov- 
ernments. Congress  has  mandated  that 
those  funds  must  be  distributed  up  to 
the  limits  of  actual  appropriations. 

The  pending  conference  report  in- 
cludes increases  In  such  mandatory 
spending  which  total  $1,219,904,000  more 
than   the   President's   budget   requests. 
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Major  items  within  thus  tiroiip  include 
an  incrrnse  of  almost  $171  million  for 
title  I  of  ESEA:  an  int-rrase  of  $3'j3  mil- 
lion for  ad  to  impacted  arra-^:  $122  5 
million  more  frr  tyrants  to  the  States 
lor  vocatirnal  education:  and  $104  4  mil- 
lion mine  for  hcspital  construction  under 
the  Hlll-Burton  Act. 

The  fiirt  nhlch  must  be  considered  at 
this  point  is  the  fiim  dr-t-rmination  ol 
the  Prc.-ident  to  keep  o  vet  all  Federal 
rpending  w'.th'.n  the  strict  limit.s  he  feels 
:ire  necessary  to  curb  inflation  and  avoid 
further  strains  i.i  cur  national  economy 
Reasonable  men  may  and  do  differ  abf'Ut 
prec;selv  where  tho:  e  limits  should  be 
set  The  fact  ij>  that  President  Nixcn,  In 
a  scries  of  pubhc  btaiem^nt5.  ha-:  made 
pcrftctly  c!ear  hs  commitment  to  cuiu- 
in-;  inflation  and  hl.s  c:nrlusion  that  thLs 
Labor-HE\V  bill  is  too  inflationary  to  be 
acceptable 

If  the  bill  should  become  la-.v.  the  Pres- 
ident would  therefore  have  to  spend  the 
increased  amounts,  totaling  over  SI  2 
billion  in  HEW  pro-rams  sucii  as  aid  to 
impacted  areas.  ESEA.  vocational  edura- 
tlcn  and  Hill-Burton  undir  which  full 
cash  outlavs  are  mandatory  However. 
to  maint.im  tlie  o'.cra'.l  hud-et  restraint 
to  which  he  l.s  committed,  the  President 
would  a!«o  have  to  make  corresponding 
cuts  in  other  programs 

What  proeram.^  cculd  be  rut  to  save 
$1  2  billion''  Mr  Creed  Black.  A-^sistant 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  Legislation,  has  informed 
the  Senate. 

II  the  Presldeul  askeJ  us  to  offiCt  the  ex- 
penditure imp.ict.  we  could  not  rr.ake  a 
single  dl'crerlin.iry  pr:>nt  or  loan  for  the 
rest  of  the  year— and  even  with  that  ex- 
treme a»-ticn  we  coulrl  offset  only  half  the 
increases  pr-jprsed  by  Con  ;res3  The  conse- 
queno*.-*  t*)  medical  research,  health  services, 
air  pciHuUcii  programs  rehablUtaUuii.  edu- 
cation research  and  a  nr/rtad  of  other  proj- 
ect-supported activities  are  obvious. 

Such  drastic  cuUj  could  even  reach 
beyond  HEW  to  cripple  such  important 
programs  ao  urban  renewal,  housing, 
ina:s  tran.<it  and  a  hcit  of  creative  anu- 
p>overty  efforts. 

Mr  President  m  es.sence  the  executive 
branch  Is  savini?  that,  if  ConRress  insists 
on  this  HEW  bUl.  the  NaUon  will  get  the 
increased  spendlnK  for  a  few  prostrams 
which  is  mandated  by  this  bill  But  the 
Nation  will  also  have  to  endure  deep  cuts 
in  almost  every  other  domestic  prc(?ram. 
resu!dlei.s  of  its  merit,  in  wi.icii  reduc- 
tions are  le'/ally  possible. 

Further,  and  mast  siiniifteanUy,  we 
have  Witnessed  in  1969  the  curtailment 
of  the  pro5;ramLS  of  .some  Federal  agen- 
cies, not  by  reason  of  any  penurious  act 
of  the  Conere:v-.  or  the  Prejident.  but  be- 
caase  the  full  measure  of  mcney  re- 
queued anl  appropriated  -imply  did  not 
buy  all  th.it  it  wa.'-  .supposed  to.  ThLs  ex 
perience  is  being  shared  in  households 
all  across  the  country  If  inflation  is  not 
arrested.  it.s  hit  and  run  larceny  will 
cripple  all  our  naticnaJ  programs. 

To  me  this  would  sro  far  beyond  any 
laiional  reordering  of  priorities.  It  would 
add  up  to  a  ma^isive  dislccauon  of  Fed- 
eral eflorto  and  projects  now  under  way. 
It  would  mean  the  sacrifice  of  many 
meritorious  Federal  assistance  programs 


for  the  sake  of  otherwise  desirable  in- 
creases in  a  few 

The  S;nate  this  afternoon  is  Rctins 
with  full  awareness  of  the  con;  equences 
of  our  choice.  It  is  not  an  easy  deci.sion 
to  i-each.  It  is  complicated  by  our  tardi- 
iics  m  cnn-ulennu'  this  bill,  a  delay 
which  has  Krcttly  restricted  the  fiscal 
ot'tlcns  available,  since  plmc-^t  nil  other 
n'pproprlfttJcns  bills  have  already  been 
p..  sc.i  But  cur  e /nti.il  choice  toc'ay  is, 
nit  -vhether  to  vote  fm-  or  acainst  edu- 
ctlii  and  hc;/th.  but  rather  whether 
this  bO'.'.y  is  pofnn  to  exert  vime  belated 
.-clf-d  scipline.  or  accept  the  harsher  iiis- 
cip'ine  which  the  cconcmic  rcalUlcs  will, 
if  necc-.-ary.  impose  on  us. 

>!r  BAYH.  Mi  President,  It  U  fninkly 
dPMfessint!  to  speak  in  support  of  le'  i.s- 
lation  that  is  so  vital  to  the  American 
people  yet  at  this  moment  tremble.s  under 
the  threat  of  Presidential  veto 

The  Senate-House  conference  has  re- 
lorted  a  bill  which  iTcommends  HEW- 
Libor  expenditures  of  opprnximately 
S198  billion  It  has  been  pointed  out 
c'eirlv  that  this  ficure  ;s  almo-^t  $87  mil- 
lion under  the  Pre  idents  own  bndciet 
ivquest  Tlie  SIO  8  billion  docs  not  in- 
clude SI  2  billion  in  title  I.  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  advance 
fundinij  ariginally  reque  ted  by  th.e  Pres- 
ident and  c  intained  in  the  Senate  bill. 
Since  this  advance  fundine  was  knocked 
out  in  cnnferencp.  the  critical  l.s.^ue  at  the 
moment  i.s  the  di.splea.sure  of  Pre -ident 
Nixon  with,  the  approximately  $13  billion 
in  new  oblicaiicnal  authority  con.sidered 
bv  the  Huu.<^e  and  Senate  to  be  vital  for 
the  welfare  of  our  Nation 

Is  this  the  same  Nixon  who  as  Candi- 
date Nixon  in  1968  promi.-ed  that  if 
elected  his  administration  would  be  -ec- 
ond  to  none  in  it.-,  concern  for  educa- 
tion' ■  And  is  Ihi;-  the  s.ime  Nixon  who 
pronounced  solemnly  in  1968: 

When  I  look  at  An.erlcnn  ediirntmn  I  do 
not  see  schools,  but  children  and  yiunn  men 
and  women- v<ung  Americans  who  deserve 
the  chance  to  mnke  a  life  i  ;r  them.-iclves  and 
,'n^:^rp  the  progres..s  of  their  country  U  we 
rail  in  this.  n'J  success  we  h.ive  us  w<  rth  the 
keeping. 

I  submit,  Mr  President.  Uiat  Congress 
h.a..  not  failed  in  its  determination  to 
provide  ade<mate  education  and  health 
care  for  the  American  people  and  we  will 
not  be  d.  terred  from  achievln;:  that  goal. 
Mr.  Nixcn  has  taken  the  position  that 
ti'.e  $13  billi.n  inc-easc  in  HEW-Labor 
appropriations  is  inflationarj-.  Most  of 
this  amount  was  added  en  the  floor  of 
the  House  to  provide  funds  for  iten.s  not 
considered  in  the  President  s  budget  re- 
quest and  to  increase  funds  for  items 
conta.ned  in  the  buduet  but  inadequate- 
ly represented  In  my  opini- n  the  in- 
crea.ses  reflect  the  desire  of  Congress  to 
gi-.e  more  than  lip:ervite  to  much  need- 
ed reordering  of  pnorit.os.  The  addi- 
tional funds  committed  to  vocational 
education,  educational  prcfes.sional  de- 
velopment, impacted  aid.  biUniual  edu- 
cation, pubhc  libraries.  environmenUl 
Improvement.  h'spital  construction, 
health  manpower,  health  education,  re- 
search and  library  facilities  construc- 
tion, cancer  and  £.rthnti.s  research,  and 
vaccination     against    German    mea.sles 


were  viewed  as  essential  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress. 

You  may  recall  that  on  October  22, 
19u3,  Candid 'te  Nixon  stiilfd: 

America's  .school,  iinlvrr>:!ty.  rc>carch  ami 
public  libraries  are  the  f  posUurle.s  of  Anier- 
ic.m  ciilltire  .  ,  In  a  wtrld  whero  knowledge 
is  the  key  to  Itvdci  hip.  a  w  dcrn  pro- 
g;re.t4ve  htjrary  system  i.  a  Mtal  (us.^t. 

II  mny  be  ic"ailcd  that  v.hcn  elected, 
rir.  l<iy.,m  proceeded  rymboltcally  to  cut 
library  lundi  to  an  alltmie  lew  dunni:, 
of  nil  tilings.  Nuticnp.l  Library  Week.  Tl;.- 
American  Library  Associati..n  estimated 
that  2  miHion  people  in  lew  incon-.c  and 
di.  adv.'.atar.cd  aicas  wtuld  lose  a  li- 
brary fcrvicc::— that  many  boekmobilcs 


V,  u''i  diT.nppear  in  rc£icn.i  cl  the  S.  ui!;- 
wC3t  heavily  populated  by  Indians  and 
Mexican  Americans  and  that  thousands 
of  children  would  sufTcr  since  inab  lity 
to  r-'ad  is  a  key  cau^e  of  failure  in  school. 
It  is  the  hciKht  of  hypocrisy  for  such 
action  to  be  taken  by  a  President  who 
pledged  his  administration  would  be 
second  to  n<  ne  in  its  concern  for  educa- 
tion. 

What  do  we  sav  to  the  millions  of 
Anieii-aiis  who  will  Lcnefit  from  tficsc 
increa-.es?  What  do  we  say  to  persons 
suflenns  fiom  cancer  and  arthritis  and 
pravin:;  for  a  cure?  What  do  we  say  tJ 
cominuaities  without  adequate  ho.spital 
facilities  and  manpower  for  patient  care? 
What  do  we  say  to  parents  desirous  of 
well-trained  instructors  and  skills  educa- 
tion for  their  chUdren?  What  do  we  say 
to  dedicated  admuuslrators  of  schools 
in  areas  affected  by  the  presence  of  Fed- 
eral Uistallations?  And  what  do  we  say 
to  pregnant  mothers  in  need  of  vaccina- 
tion af'ainst  German  measles? 

I  say  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  a  $1  3 
billion  uicrease  in   HEW-Labor   appro- 
pr  ations    when   measured    against   our 
commitment  to  spend  approximately  $70 
billion  for  defense  cannot  be  viewed  as  In- 
flationary. And  certainly  the  recent  rev- 
elations concerning  billions  of  dollars  In 
cost  overruns,  waste,  and  overall  inefTi- 
clenry  m  defen.se  spending;  coupled  with 
the   rumored  expenditure  of  additional 
billions  to  expand  the  ABM.  should  give 
us   good   cau.se   to   question   the   HEW- 
Labor  veto  on  these  grounds  alone.  Are 
we  to  kxjlleve  that  such  spending  is  non- 
inflationary   but   health   and   education 
spendin.i;  is?  It  should  be  remembered 
that  th.e  additions  to  these  vital  domestic 
programs  come  to  just  20  percent  of  the 
savincs   made   by   the   Congress   in   the 
President's   military   budget   alone;    the 
additions— made    by    the    Congres.s— to 
domcMic  needs  are  about  equal  to  the 
savln-'s  made  by  Conure.ss  in  cuts  from 
the  Prc.'^idcnt's  requests  for  the  foreign 
aid  program.  The  $70  billion  we  have 
committed  to  defense  is  approximately 
3'.  times  as  much  as  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated for  HEW-Labor  expenditures. 
No  one  denies   the  need  for  curbing 
Federal  spending  as  Ion?;  es  it  dees  not 
sacrifice  area?  of  critical  liuman  develop- 
ment.   We    still    spend    approximately 
$20,000  for  each  enemy  soldier  killed  in 
Vietnam.    We    .spend    only    44    Federal 
dollars  for  each  American  primary  and 
secondarv  pupil  we  educate  here  at  home. 
We  have  been  asked  to  spend  $4  to  $10 
billion,  cr  maybe  much  more,  for  the 
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ABM  system,  a  system  which,  at  this 
particular  point  cannot  even  guarantee 
defense.  But  we  are  asked  not  to  spend  an 
additional  $1.3  billion  as  an  investment 
in  the  education  and  health  of  our  people. 
This  view  of  America's  priorities  is  not 
only  wrong,  but  it  is  dangerous  to  the  very 
foundation  of  America. 

Additionally,  it  is  estimated  that  our 
economy  will  expand  from  an  overall 
1969  GNP  of  $932  billion  to  a  projected 
overall  1970  GNP  of  $993  billion,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  $19.8  bil- 
lion recommended  by  Congress  is  ap- 
proximately the  same  percentage  of  the 
projected  overall  1970  GNP  as  last  year's 
appropriations  of  $18.6  billion  were  of 
the  1969  GNP. 

Furthermore,  the  net  change  in  infla- 
tionary impact  will  be  almost  as  great  if 
State  and  local  governments  are  forced 
to  meet  the  needs  abandoned  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  The  President  must  know 
that  responsible  local  government  is  not 
going  to  allow  a  deterioration  in  the 
education  of  its  children  or  a  reduction 
in  its  capability  to  administer  to  the 
health  needs  of  its  citizens.  Schools  will 
not  close  in  April  and  pregnant  mothers 
will  be  assured  that  serum  for  German 
measles  is  available. 

Pinsdly,  it  has  been  revealed  that  a 
presidential  task  force  organized  in 
March  1969.  by  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Secretary  Finch  has  recom- 
mended greatly  increased  appropriations 
for  education.  The  task  force  chaired  by 
Wilson  Riles.  Deputy  Director  of  Cali- 
fornia schools,  was  charged  with  study- 
ing the  problems  of  urban  education, 
which  the  threatened  veto  would  affect 
seriously. 

A  specific  conclusion  of  the  Riles  re- 
port is  that  "without  adequate  fimding 
there  is  no  hope  for  effective  education 
in  the  cities."  The  task  force  recom- 
mended further  that  Federal  appropria- 
tions of  up  to  $14.5  billion  more  a  year 
be  expended  by  1975.  Moreover,  this  does 
not  deal  at  all  with  the  needs  of  non- 
urtmn  schools  that  in  many  respects  are 
comparable. 

A  veto  of  this  modest  increase  in  the 
HEW-Labor  appropriations  would  repre- 
sent a  gross  miscalculation  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  this  Nation's  requirements.  And 
I  submit  that  Thomas  Jefferson  was  right 
in  1816  and  is  right  today,  when  he 
stated : 

If  a  nation  expects  to  be  Ignorant  and 
free.  In  a  state  of  civilization,  it  expects  what 
never  was  and  never  will  be. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  HEW  appropriation  bill  because 
it  helps  us  in  reordering  some  of  our  pri- 
orities, an  action  which  I  feel  is  so  impor- 
tant at  this  point  in  our  history. 

I  do  not  believe  this  legislation  is  in- 
flationary as  the  President  has  declared. 
He  has  annoimced  that  the  $1.1  billion 
increase  in  fimds  for  our  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  our  college  students, 
our  hospitals,  our  libraries,  our  vocation- 
al education  program,  and  our  health 
library  facilities  would  contribute  to  in- 
flationary pressures. 

I  do  not  believe  a  case  can  be  made 
to  support  this  position  of  the  President. 
Congress  has  reduced  the  Presidents' 
spending  requests  by  $7.5  billion  even 


when  you  include  the  proposed  $1.1  bil- 
lion the  Congress  would  add  in  the  HEW 
bill. 

Of  this  reduction,  $5.6  billion  was  in 
military  spending.  Another  $1.2  billion 
was  a  reduction  in  foreign  aid  spending. 
This  latter  amount  is  nearly  exactly  the 
same  as  the  increase  we  are  asking  for 
in  the  HEW  appropriations  bill.  I  am 
not  opposed  to  spending  money  we  have 
saved  on  foreign  aid  to  assist  our  schools, 
our  college  students,  our  hospitals  and 
our  libraries. 

New  Hampshire  alone  would  suffer 
nearly  a  $4  million  loss  if  the  bill  does 
not  pass  or  is  successfully  vetoed. 

Losses  in  New  Hampshire  would  in- 
clude: $1,550,000  of  aid  for  impacted  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools;  $187,336 
for  construction  of  hospitals  imder  the 
Hill-Burton  program;  $730,000  for  voca- 
tional education;  $302,285  for  hbraries; 
$279,290  for  NDEA  for  college  students; 
and  $773,552  for  equipment  and  supplies 
for  secondary  education. 

These  w^oiild  be  significant  losses  to 
New  Hampshire.  If  the  schools,  colleges, 
hospitals,  and  libraries  of  New  Hamp- 
shire are  to  have  these  funds,  the  local 
taxpayers  would  have  to  provide  these 
additional  moneys  out  of  increased  local 
taxes. 

I  consider  among  the  highest  priorities 
in  our  Nation  to  be  assistance  to  our 
schools,  our  colleges,  our  hospitals  and 
our  libraries.  We  must  meet  these  pri- 
orities. 

Mr.  President,  I  propose  to  vote  for  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  President  Nixon  has  reaf- 
firmed his  earlier  annoimcement  that  he 
will  veto  the  pending  Labor-HEW  Ap- 
propriations Act.  He  has  stated  that  he 
cannot  approve  the  funds  which  both  the 
House  and  Senate  would  allocate  to 
HEW  and  which  exceed  by  $1,262  billion 
the  amount  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  contained  in  his  budget  for 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Interestingly  enough,  the 
total  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill 
amounts  to  $86.9  million  less  than  the 
President  requested.  The  bulk  of  the  ad- 
ditional appropriations — almost  $1.1  bil- 
lion— has  been  earmarked  as  the  Federal 
contribution  to  the  support  of  the  coun- 
try's education  system. 

The  issue  is  nov?  clearly  joined  be- 
tween the  President  and  Cor^^ess.  While 
he  has  expressed  his  sino^re  desire  to 
fight  inflation,  he  has  chosen  to  do  so 
at  the  expense  of  the  Nation's  schools 
and  her  students — the  most  germinative 
influence  in  American  life.  On  the  other 
hand.  Congress  has  foimd  it  necessary  to 
cut  Defense  expenditures  requested  by 
the  President  by  over  $7  billion  in  an 
attempt  to  fight  inflationary  trends  in 
the  Nation's  economy. 

The  program-by-program  breakdown 
of  the  proposed  increases  in  appropria- 
tions to  the  Office  of  Education  shows 
clearly  the  effect  that  a  Nixon  veto  will 
have.  Nationally,  the  increases  in  the 
pending  bill  over  the  Nixon  budget  re- 
quest provide  $356  million  more  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams, $398  million  more  for  school  as- 
sistance in  federally  affected  areas,  $79 


million  more  for  higher  education  pro- 
grams. $219  million  more  for  vocational 
education  programs,  $28  million  more  for 
library  and  community  services  pro- 
grams, and  $14  million  more  for  educa- 
tion of  the  handicapped  programs.  In 
my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  bill  w  ill 
provide  $10  million  more  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  programs,  $9.5 
million  more  for  school  assistance  in  f  e  d- 
erally  affected  areas,  $1.6  milUon  more 
for  higher  education  programs,  $3.8  mU- 
lion  more  for  vocational  education  pro- 
grams, and  $.83  million  more  for  Ubrary 
and  community  services  programs.  The 
total  increase  in  education  funds  to  New 
Jersey  equals  almost  $26  million. 

We  are  now  facing  the  crucial  ques- 
tion of  priorities.  The  President's  own 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr.  James 
E.  Allen,  Jr.,  stated  recently: 

Unless  we  take  action  now  to  accelerate 
the  pace  of  reform,  to  improve  rapidly  tha 
capability  of  our  educational  system  to  cor- 
rect the  deficiencies,  we  can  only  expect  the 
gap  between  need  and  performance  to  con- 
tinue to  widen. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  need  is  now.  The  blunt 
truth  is  that  the  education  system  in  the 
United  States  is  on  the  brink  of  a  dan- 
gerous decline.  Although  the  President 
has  recently  determined  to  give  prece- 
dence to  welfare  and  environment,  he 
cannot  allow  education  to  be  shim  ted 
aside  and  ignored. 

Examples  of  the  crisis  we  face  in  edu- 
cation are  all  too  easy  to  find.  In  my 
State,  the  mayor  of  Jersey  City  has  just 
announced  that  he  will  have  to  close 
that  city's  public  school  system  for  lack 
of  adequate  funds  and  because  property 
owners  can  no  longer  shoulder  the  bur- 
den of  increased  taxes  to  support  those 
schools.  And  this  same  problem  resulted 
in  school  closings  in  Cincinnati  and 
Youngstown.  Ohio,  just  2  years  ago.  Also, 
testimony  before  my  Special  Committee 
on  the  Aging  points  out  the  fact  that 
senior  citizens — who  in  New  Jersey  are 
predominantly  a  homeowning  group — 
must  pay  a  heavy  property  tax  much  of 
which  goes  to  support  local  school  sys- 
tems. While  the  increase  in  education  ap- 
propriations will  not  eliminate  property 
taxes  for  the  fixed  income  senior  citizen 
it  will  certainly  help  to  put  off  continu- 
ing tax  increases  to  fund  community 
schools. 

For  these  and  innumerable  other  rea- 
sons, we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  bend 
to  the  threat  of  a  Presidential  veto  of 
the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill. 
Should  President  Nixon  choose  to  veto 
this  measure  we  must  expend  all  of  our 
energies  to  override  such  a  veto.  Certain- 
ly the  increase  in  funds  will  not  solve  all 
of  the  problems  which  beset  our  educa- 
tional system  but  it  is  a  vital  expression 
of  the  determination  of  Congress  that 
the  gap  between  need  and  performance 
must  not  continue  to  widen. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  the  prior  conference  report  on  the 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  appro- 
priation bill. 

The  appropriations  bill  is  particularly 
Timportant  since  it  represents  a  signifi- 
cant step  in  reorienting  the  priorities  of 
this  country.  I  was  pleased  that  during 
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Uie  last  session  of  Congress  we  were  able 
to  cut  out  ctrlain  nonessenual  cxi>endi- 
lures,  such  as  Uie  $5.9  billion  we  cut 
irom  nulitao  appropnaUona,  and  at  tnc 
same  lane  incrtascd  appropriations  ui 
otMcr  ATVAs  which  netded  more  allcn- 
lion  such  a^  the  approximate  $1  2  billion 
nicrcasc  m  Uie  HEW  appn-^pnation.s  bill. 
,V3  pomted  out  in  the  earher  debate  on 
this  biU.  out  of  14  appropiiation-s  bill.-. 
requested.  Con^rv^^s  lowered  the  re- 
Que^Ud  amount  m  10  bilL;  and  raised  it 
in  tjur  bills,  and  m  tne  prccc^s  managed 
U)  apnropriaie  overall  approximately 
$5  6  bilUon  less  than  President  Nixon 
askid  us  to  spend  in  fiscal  year  1970. 

Ti.e  President  has  indicated  that  he 
null   veto  the  HEW   appropriations   bill 
for  economy  reasons   This  is  difficult  to 
beheve    since  Congress  spent  less  than 
the  amount  requested  by  Uie  President, 
and  since  the  President  did  request  and 
approved  certain  questionable   militAO' 
expenditures  However,  statements  made 
by  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Sec- 
retary Robert  Finch  confirm  the  Presi- 
dent s  intention  to  veto  ttie  bill   I  would 
urue  that  tins  decision  be  reconsidered. 
I  think  the  decision  siiould  be  recon- 
Ridered  because  of  the  critical  need  to 
unprove  the  health  of  all  people  in  this 
NaUon  and  the  quality  of  education  for 
the  youth  of  the  Nation. 

The  bUl  includes  addiUonal  funds  for 
research,  air  polluuon.  mental  health, 
mental  retardation,  cancer  research, 
heart  research,  and  numerous  other 
health  need.'?. 

Funds  are  provided  in  the  bill  which 
would  permit  NIH  to  continue  to  operate 
all  93  general  clinical  research  centers 
in  the  United  States  These  centers  have 
Improved  greatly  the  health  care  ca- 
pabUities  in  our  Nation  and  without  the 
addiUonal  funds  for  NTH.  19  of  these  cen- 
ters would  have  to  be  closed  The 
thousands  of  deaths  each  year  attributed 
to  heart,  stroke,  and  cancer  disease  could 
be  cut  sigmiflcanUy  with  an  increased 
emphasis  on  research  and  Improved 
health  care  faclliUes 

Equally    important    to    the    increased 
funds  for  health  are  the  funds  for  edu- 
caUon.  I  have  maintained  that  educa- 
tion of  our   people  shotild   receive   top 
priority  It  Is  the  lifcblood  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  future  of  this  country  It  can 
make  the  difference  between  living  with 
or  rising  above  the  problems  of  poverty 
and   of   despair  which   now   trouble  so 
many  people  In  this  Nation   In  the  final 
analysis  an  appropriation  for  education 
should  be  considered  an  investment  In 
the  future — an  Investment  that  will  re- 
turn to  the  Federal  Goverrunent  more 
money  In  taxes  by  reason  of  a  more  pro- 
ductive nation  and  one  that  will  save  un- 
told sums  lost  In  crime  and  welfare 

The  bill  provides  much  needed  funds 
for  elementao-  and  secondary  education. 
The  need  for  increased  funds  for  educa- 
tionally deprived  children,  for  bilingual 
education.  Ubrary  resources,  and  an  Im- 
proved dropout  prevention  program  can- 
not be  doubted. 

Likewise,  the  need  for  the  Impact  aid 
funds  Is  imperaUve.  Many  of  the  school 
districts  receiving  Impact  aid  have  al- 
ready voted  the  limit  of  their  legal  ca- 
pacity for  building  and  operational  pur- 


p'jsps  in  support  of  Uielr  educiUa.nal 
procram.  Without  llie  --upp«.>rt  of  the 
Fi-deral  C.uvcininent  tluoUi-h  impact 
aid  many  of  these  schoob  *ill  be  fac- 
ing disaster.  One  scliix>l  bupennU'ndcnt 
M^hcn  .-iK-iltaig  01  tlie  need  for  tlu-  impact 
liuida  stated: 

It  is  the  opinion  of  our  citi/en^  ih.U  thi.-- 
cu.nouiimv  U  expeo-.ed  lo  otlor  u  qu.Uuy  aiid 
comparabre  ^uc.ilu>n  lo  Ujl-  studiuis  of  niU- 
r  uv  pt-rsoiinel  wiU  the  sLuUtiUb  ot  nou- 
"i.liuJy  per^^iincl  *  ho  U^e  lu  a  conununl'v 
"ylach  is  heavily  Impacted  Tlils  would  ap- 
no.-ir  to  be  a  p'.or  Ume  to  ;eU  tho.se  *h.-)  are 
d-lnc-  ..o  much  for  their  coiiutrv  that  In  ap- 
precfalloii  we  will  otU-r  vhclr  chii.lren  a  di- 
luied  aiid  inferior  educaUon. 


This  brief  re\  icw  of  the  appi  upriatlon-^ 
cjnuuicd  in  the  bill  clcarlj-  c.Ublishos 
Uiat  the  funds  appropriated  aic  directed 
ai  criucal  needs  of  aU  U'.c  i>euple  of  this 

'  Duiung  Uie  seventies  It  is  absolutely 
nnpcrative  that  we  devote  rnore  of  oiir 
resources  to  human  needs  If  the  Presi- 
dent pcrsi^ti  in  his  thrt-au^ncd  veto  and 
Con*tiess  IS  unable  to  override  hii  veto, 
we  Will  begin  the  seventies  by  takmg  a 
step  backwaid  in  silving  mans  health, 
uivironmenul.  and  educational  needs. 

I  liope  Uiat  Uie  Piesident.  alter  addi- 
tional consideration  of  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress IS  spendiiiK  considerably  less  than 
he  a-sked  us  to  spend,  will  decide  to  sign 
the  bill  and  join  wiUi  Congress  in  a  com- 
mitment to  meet  the  health  and  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  people^^ 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Pre.sidenl.  Uie  Uireat 
of'  a  Presidential  veto  hangs  over  tiie 
present  version  of  Uie  Labor-Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  ^ProP^tal^o'^ 
bill  .or  fi-scal  year  1970.  The  Uireat  Is 
based  on  a  claim  Uiat  Uie  aid  we  propose 
for  education  and  health  care  programs 
and  facilities  wUl  be  inflationary. 

We  have  been  told  by  Uie  admlnUtra- 
tlon  Uiat  we  are  appropriaUng  $1.3  bU- 
Uon  too  much  for  education  and  health. 
We  have  not  been  told  by  Uie  admin - 
IstraUon  why  $13  billion  Is  more  infla- 
tionary Uian  $7.5  billion,  which  kthe 
amount  the  Senate  cut  from  the  Presi- 
dents budget  requests. 

The  issue  comes  down  to  a  question  oi 

prioriUes.  ^  ,_. 

Mr  President,  last  year  Congress  took 

several  Important  steps  toward  reorder- 
dns  our  national  prioriUes  at  the  same 
/!.„_  .v,„»  It  Homnnstrated  a  continuing 


time  that  it  demonstrated  a  continuing 
concern  with  the  inflaUonary  aspects  of 
the  Federal  budget.  To  accomplish  these 
twin  goals  Congress  cut  overall  appro- 
priaUons  by  $7.5  bUUon  from  what  the 
President  had  originally  requested.  The 
$5  6  billion  of  this  amount  represented 
cuts  in  the  administration's  miliUry  ap- 
propriations requests. 

The  $1.3  billion  In  addiUonal  funds 
that  Congress  has  proposed  for  educaUon 
and  health  amount  to  Just  20  percent  of 
tiie  savings  which  the  Congress  made  in 
the  Presidents  miliUry  budget  alone  In 
addition,  these  savings  Just  about  equal 
congressional  cuts  from  the  President  s 
foreign  aid  request. 

The  conference  report  before  us  re- 
flects a  reordering  of  our  naUonal  pri- 
oriUes in  favor  of  vitally  needed  health 
and  edu-ation  programs.  The  'IS  billion 
of  Increased  funding  in  this  bill,  to  which 
the  President  apparently  objects,  would 


sut^joit  hospital  constnicUon,  health 
libraiy  facilities,  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary .-ehool  aid,  vocational  educaUon 
cducauonal  instruction  equipment,  and 
aiil  to  hibher  educaUon  .     ..     „  . 

These  are  not  lu.xury  items  m  Uie  ted- 
eral  budget.  They  are  expenditures  de- 
.si  .ncd  to  meet  .-ome  ol  tlie  most  essential 
need-  ill  our  society  today. 

We  may  deler  Uie  purchase  ol  a  new 
c.u  a  flcvi.-ion  set,  or  a  boat  if  wc  care 
about  cur  children,  we  do  not  put  oS 
health  care  or  nece.ssaiT  supplies  for 
.  chool  Deferred  health  faciliUes  arc  lost 
opportunities  lor  better  care  for  Uiose 
who  need  it  most.  Deferred  expendituies 
for  education  arc  lost  opportunities  for 
youns:  people,  who  cannot  afford  to  be 
shortchanged.  , 

Mr  President,  Uie  fight  against  mfla- 
iion  should  not  be  paid  by  Uiose  who  can 
least  aCord  lo  pay— the  poor,  the  lU.  and 
the  voung.  The  fight  against  inflaUou 
sliouid  be  waged  to  strengthen  the  Na- 
tions  economy,  not  to  weaken  e.ssenUal 
public  services. 

I  am  parUcularly  encouraged  to  leain 
how  the  addiUonal  $13  billion  proposed 
by  this  conference  report  will  affect 
iunall  SUies  like  Maine. 

Total  appropnaUons  proposed  by  this 
conference  report  for  educaUon  in  Maine 
arc  set  at  $16.8  million,  as  compared 
with  only  $12  million  in  the  administra- 
Uon's  request. 

Congress  has  proposed  $5.9  million  lor 
elementary  educaUon  in  Maine.  The  ad- 
minlstraUon  requested  only  $4.9  mlliion, 
a  decrease  of  about  $600,000  from  1969 
spending.  . 

Congress  has  proposed  $3.9  miUion  m 
Federal  assisUnce  to  impacted  areas  in 
Mame.  The  adminlstraUon  requested 
$2  2  million.  I  can  assure  the  President 
and  Uie  SecreUry  of  HealUi.  EducaUon. 
and  Welfare  that  there  are  no  wealthy 
communiUes  in  Maine. 

Congress  has  proposed  $3.25  mullon 
for  vocational  educaUon  in  Maine.  The 
admimstraUon  requested  only  $19  mil- 
lion. This  figure  represents  a  significant 
increase  in  an  area  of  educaUon  which 
has  too  often  been  neglected  in  the  past. 
Such  is  the  bill  which  the  President 
has  threatened  to  veto.  The  final  test  of 
this  quesUon  will  come  with  the  1971 
budget,  as  the  President  reveals  the  de- 
gree to  which  he  is  willing  to  trim  back 
on  mUiury  expenditures  and  other  items 
such  as  space  and  Uie  SST.  in  order  to 
direct  funds  to  programs  designed  to  re- 
order our  national  prioriUes. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes,  to  reaffirm  our 
national  commitment  to  improving  the 
quality  of  life  for  all  our  citizens  by  ac- 
cepUng  the  conference  report  before  us. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
quesUon  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 

report.  .^    ,j     »     t 

Mr     MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I 

suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  tne 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  FRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Withotrt 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  question  is  on  agreelig  to  the 
fonierence  report. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
J  or  the  yeas  and  nays. 
']  iie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  derk 
v.iJl  call  the  roll. 

Tlis  IcgislaUvc  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
I'.ic  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
V.  ill  be  order  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 
Attaches  will  take  seats.  There  will  be  no 
call  of  the  roU  until  there  is  order  In  the 
Cliamber.  Senators  will  please  take  their 
seats.  Attaches  will  please  take  their 
seats. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  clear  the 
Cliamber  of  all  attaches  who  are  not 
seated. 

The  rollcall  was  resumed  and  com- 
pleted. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chttrch),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  <Mr.  Hol- 
LiNCs>,  and  Uie  Senator  from  Mirmesota 
(Mr.  McCarthy),  are  necessarily  absent. 
I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Yotmc) ,  is  absent  on  ofQ- 
dal  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
ToUng,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLiNcs),  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  would  each  ▼ote 

"yea."        

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fohg)  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr. 
Mttndt)  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dom- 
micx)  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  <Ur. 
Town)  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  would  vote  "yea." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  FoNG)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Teau  (Mr.  Tow») .  If  preaent  and 
voting,  the  8«\ator  from  Hawaii  would 
vote  •yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoonced — ^yeas  74, 
nsLys  17.  as  follows: 

[No.  a  Leg.} 
YEAS— 74 

Ifurphr 
ICusUa 
Neiaon 
Packwood 

P&store 

PeftTBOB 

Pdl 

Proutj 

Proxmlre 

RaiHloIpb 

Blbtoofl 

BuaaeU 

Scbweiker 

Smith,  Main* 

Sparkman 

Bpong 

St«nni8 

Sterens 

BftaiDgbm 

Talnukdge 

Tydlogs 

WllttamB,  HJ. 

Ykrtmraugti 

Youne.  H.  Dak. 


Saxtie 
Scott 
Bmlth,  ni. 
ThimnoiMl 
WiUlama.  DcL 
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NOT  VOTING— 9 
Churca  HoUlngs  Mundl 

Domlnick  Javlte  Tower 

pong  McCarthy  Yoxinp,  Ohio 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  first  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  lus 
cUsagrecment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  4  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  witli  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
.imendment,   insert:    •■$36,116,000". 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  Uie  Senate  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Attaches  will  please 
take  their  seats. 

The  quesUon  is  on  concurring  in  the 
Hoiee  amendment  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  4. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleik 
will  report  Uie  second  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

jtesotoed.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numiMred  60  to  the  aforesaid  biU.  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  &&  fol- 
lows: Strilce  out  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment,  and  insert  the  following: 
"Instructional  equipment 

"Por  equipment  and  inliK>r  remodeling  and 
State  admlnistxaUve  lervlces  under  Utle  III- 
A  of  Uie  National  Defense  EducaUon  Act  of 
1958.  as  amended,  $48.740.000 :  Provided,  That 
allotments  under  sections  302(a)  and  305  of 
the  Nations]  Defense  Education  Act,  for 
equipment  and  minor  remodeling  sliall  be 
made  on  the  baste  of  t76.740.000  tor  granta  to 
Statea  and  on  tbe  buts  of  $1,000,000 
for  kMkiM  tt>  nonprofit  private  sclMXtla,  and  al- 
lotments under  section  302(b)  of  said  Act  for 
administrative  services  shall  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  ta.OOO.OOO'. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  concurring  in  the  House 
amendment  to  Senate  amendment  num- 
bered SO. 
Tlie  MxataAm&at  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
bear  back  here;  and  I  want  to  say,  in 
fjffa^  I  in«g«*<<  it,  that  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  83  is  loing  to  be  debated  ex- 
tensively and  probaldy  will  not  be  voted 
on  today.  I  do  not  want  It  to  sUp  by  be- 
canw  of  my  not  being  able  to  hear. 

The  PRBSIDING  OPPICER.  What  is 
the  number  of  the  amendment? 

Ifr.  NSiSON.  I  want  to  be  sure  when 
Senate  amendment  No.  83  is  called,  be- 
cause it  is  going  to  be  debated  exten- 
sively, and  I  assume  it  will  not  be  voted 
on  today.  I  cannot  hear  the  numbers  of 
the  amoidments  as  they  are  called. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wfll  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  61  to  the  aforesaid  btU.  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  the  following: 
"Sdiool  aaststance  in  Pederally  affected  are.is 
"Par  granta  and  payments  under  the  Act 
of  September  80, 1950,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C. 
ch.  13),  and  under  the  Act  of  .September  23. 


1S50,  ai  amended  (20  U.SC,  cb.  19),  $600,- 
167.000,  of  which  $585,000,000  shall  be  for 
pnyment.s  to  local  educational  agencies  for 
the  maintenance  and  operation  ol  schools  as 
.tuthorlzed  by  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950, 
as  amended  (20  U.S.C,  ch.  13).  and  tlS.- 
167,000  which  shall  remain  available  until 
expended,  shall  be  for  providing  school  fa- 
cilities and  for  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies  in  federally  aSected  areas  as  au- 
thorized by  said  Act  of  September  23.  1960: 
Provided,  That  this  appropriaUon  shall  also 
be  availabic  fcr  c".rrying  out  the  provisions 
of    section   6   of    the   Act   of   September    30, 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  concurring  on  the  House 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment 
numbered  51. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  6«  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and  eon- 
cur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Uen  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following: 

"Higher  education 
■For  carrying  out  titles  m  and  rv  (eieept 
parts  D  and  P) .  part  E  of  tlUe  V.  and  section 
1207  of  the  Higher  EducaUon   Act  of   1965. 
as  amended.  UUes  I  and  in  of  the  Higher 
Education  Faculties  Act  of  1963.  ae  amended, 
titles  n  and  IV  of  the  NaUonal  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958,  as  amended    (20  VS.C. 
421-429) ,  and  section  22  of  tbe  Act  of  June 
29,  1936,  as  amended  (7  DJ5.C.  S29) ,  •871.874.- 
000,  of  which  $164,600,000  shaU  be  for  edu- 
cational opportunity  granta  under  part  A  of 
Utle  rv  ol  tbe  Higher  EducaUon  Act  of  1965 
and  shaU  remain  avallabU  through  June  30. 
1971,  $63,900,000  to  remain   available   until 
expended  shall  be  for  loan   insurance  pro- 
grams under  part  B  of  Utle  IV  of  that  Act. 
including  not  to  exceed  81,500.000  for  com- 
puter aerTlcee  In  eonaecUon  with  tbe  tncured 
loan  program.  8154jtl004>00  shan  be  for  grants 
for  college  wort-etudy  programs  under  part 
C  of  title  IV  of  that  Act  <of  which  amounts 
reallotted    shall    remain    available    through 
June  30,  1971 ) ,  Including  one  per  centum  of 
such  amount  to  be  available,  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  In  section  442  of  that  Act. 
tot  cooperative  education  programs  that  al- 
ternate periods  of  ftUl-Ume  academic  study 
with  periods  of  full-ttane  pubUc  or  private 
employment.  $43,000,000  shall  be  for  grants 
for  construcUon  of  public  community  col- 
leges and  technical  institutes  and  833,000,000 
shall  be  for  grants  for  construcUon  of  other 
academic  facilities  under  title  X  of  tbe  High- 
er  Education   PadliUes   Act   of    196S   which 
amounts  shall  remain  avallabls  through  June 
30.  1971,  $11,760,000,  to  remain  available  un- 
Ul'  expended,   shall   be  for   annual   Interest 
grants  under  secUon  306  of  that  Act,  $222,- 
100,000  shaU  be  lor  Federal  capital  contribu- 
Uons  to  student  loan  funds  established  In 
accordance  with  agreements  pursuant  to  sec- 
Uon 204  of  the  NaUonal  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958.  and  $12,120,000  shall  be  for  the 
purposes  of  section  22  of  the  Act  of  Jane  29, 
1935:  Provided,  That  $7  >1 1.000  shall  be  for 
payments  authorlaed   by  section    108(b)    of 
the  Dlstrirt  of  Columbia  Public  Bducatkm 
Act    as  amended   (D.C.  Code,  see.  31-1608).- 


Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  House  amend- 
ment to  Uie  Senate  amendment  num- 
bered 56. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie  clerk 
will  rc;:Drt  the  next  amendment  in  di»- 
r."i(  :  :ncnt. 
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The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Rfohcd.  Th.t:  i!ie  Hou.^e  recede  Irom  us 
d.-..igreemeiu  lo  ihe  aniendmeiu  or  ihe  Sen- 
ate luimbered  W  to  the  atore^aid  bill  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lovk-  In  lie-.i  of  the  ^u:n  proposed  b;,  i.i:d 
amendment,  insert       SI. 948  000.000 

A:  the  end  ot  said  .uiiendment,  strike  out 
the  period,  and  insert  tl:e  loUowmg.  '  .  Pro- 
f.d-d  tu^tne^  That  tho.e  proMilons  of  the 
Economic  Opportviniiv  Amendments  ol  1967 
ai»d  1969  that  set  mandatory  funding  levels 
ihall  not  be  effective  d'lrius  the  fiscal  year 
ending  JuTie  30    1970  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin '  Mr  Nelson 

Mr  BVRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident may  we  have  order  ' 

The      PRESIDING      OFTICER       The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  remove  from  the 
Chamber    all    attaches    who    are    not 
seated,    and    Senators    will    please    take 
their  seats.  Senators  will  plea>e  talk  to 
the  attaches  m  the  cloakroom  The  lead- 
ership desires  order  on  the  Senate  floor 
Mr      NELSON      Mr      President,     the 
amendment  just  read  by  the  Chair  .seeks 
to  eliminate  earmarking   from   the  au- 
thorization  for  the  Office  of   Economic 
Opportunity      This     authorization     bill 
oruuiat«l    with    our    Subcommittee    on 
EmplovTnent,    Manpower,   and    Poverty 
We  voted  in  the  subcommittee  to  ear- 
mark the  funds  in  the  poverty  program 
We  voted  in  tlie  full  committee  to  ear- 
mark the  funds  in  the  poverty  program. 
We  voted  in  a  roUcall  vote  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  to  earmark  the  funds  in 
the  poverty  program    Now  this  amend- 
ment seeks  to  undo  what  our  committee, 
the  Senate,  and  the  Senate-Hou.'^e  con- 
ference did  in  the  authorizing  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Will  the 
Senator  please  suspend^  The  Senator 
will  suspend  until  the  attaches  are  seated 
or  leave  the  Chamber  and  until  Senators 
themselves  are  seated  so  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsm  can  be  heard 

Mr    NELSON    On  October    14.   when 
the  OEO  authorizing  bill  came  to  the 
floor  from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  a  motion  was  made  to 
knock   out   the  earmarkmg   within    the 
bill    On  a  rollcall   vote,   the  motion   to 
knock  out  the  earmarking  lost.  50  to  36. 
The  House  also  voted  for  earmarking. 
The  conference  committee  agreed  upon 
earmarking   in  the  bill    In  the  Appro- 
priations    Committee     conference,     an 
amendment  that  looked  innocent  enough 
was    offered    by    Congressman    Michel. 
which    simply    said    that      mandatory 
funding   levels'  should  not   go  into  ef- 
fect for  this  fiscal  year    If  that  amend- 
ment had  been  called  to  the  attention  of 
Representative  Perkins  or  to  my  atten- 
tion  or   to   the  attention   of   any   other 
Senator  who  had  worked  on  the  author- 
izing legislation,  it  would  have  been  out 
of  order  as  legislation  in  an  appropria- 
tions bill    I  have  been  told  here  repeat- 
edly that  we  cannot  legislate  in  an  ap- 
propriations bill    Yet.  after   10  months 
of  hearings  and  drafting  a  bill,  voting 
in  the  subcommittee,  the  full  conunittee. 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  House,  and 
the  conference  committee,  one  innocent 
looking  little  amendment  «lips  in  which 
seeks  to  knock  out  all  the  effort  and  all 
the  legislative  mandate  that  was  writ- 


ten into  the  authorization  bill  by  roll- 
call  votes  on  th.c  floor  of  the  Senate.  If 
that  position  i.^  to  .stand.  I  would  suggest 
that  we  not  have  any  rollcall  votes  in  the 
future  on  anv  authorization  bills  The 
majoritv  supported  that  position  all  the 
way:  yet  this  Michel  amendment  -seeks 
to  reverse  that  decision,  without  any  de- 
bate or  discussion 

Mr  President,  the  Hoii.se  amendment 
contains  two  distinct  proixjsitions  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  divided  The  first 
part  of  the  House  amendment  reads  as 
follows 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  bv  ^alcl  .imend- 
ment    insert     H. 948.000.000 


Mr  President,  this  part  of  the  amend- 
ment i.s  acceptable  It  would  have  been 
more  oleasini;  if  we  had  been  able  to  get 
the  $2  048  billion  ficure  requested  by  the 
administration  and  adopted  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  by  a  vote  of  60  to  32  This 
amount  would  have  provided  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  programs  with  a 
modest  increase  of  $100  million.  Never- 
the  less,  the  Senate  conferees  should  be 
commended— particularly  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  conferees,  the  distin- 
gui.shed  senior  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr  Magnuson  •  —for  securing  an  agree- 
ment on  the  ficure  of  $1,948  billion 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Will  the 
Senator  please  suspend,  in  order  to  make 
clear  the  parliamentary  status  with  re- 
spect to  the  Senators  motion'' 

Will  the  Senator  explain  the  way  he 
wants  the  question  divided,  so  that  we 
have  It  completely  for  the  Record? 

Mr  NELSON.  I  want  to  divide  the 
question  to  act  first  on  the  $1  948  billion. 
I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

As  to  the  second  part  of  the  question. 
I  want  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
second  half  of  the  amendment  that  is 
before  the  Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  So  that 
the  Senator  has  no  objection  to  the  first 
portion'' 

Mr    NELSON    I  have  no  objection  to 

the  first  portion 

Mr  TYDINGS  As  it  is  reported  in  the 
House  amendment  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment ,    ,. 

Mr  NELSON  I  .send  to  the  desk  the 
second  pert,  which  will  be  my  next 
motion,  after  we  have  settled  the  ques- 
tion of  the  $1  948  billion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Under 
the  Senators  request,  the  first  vote,  even 
though  he  sujrees  with  the  amount,  wall 
be  on  the  amount  and  the  second  vote 
will  be  on  the  language  change  which 
the  Senator  is  now  offering  as  an  amend- 
ment 

Mr    NELSON    That  Ls  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  It  might 
be  easier,  parliamentary  speaking,  if  the 
Senate  would  vote  now  on  the  first  part 
which  the  Senator  agrees  to.  so  that  the 
onlv  other  part  the  Senate  will  have  to 
vote  upon  will  be  the  language. 

Mr    NELSON    That  is  satisfactory  to 

me 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  will  state  it 

Mr  HOLLAND  Has  the  request  for  a 
division  been  granted  by  the  Chair'' 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER   Yes  Tlie 


Chair  Granted  that  when  he  was  trying 
to  make  a  further  explanation. 

The  clerk  will  now  report  the  first  part 
of  the  House  amendment  to  the  Senate 
in  disagreement  numbered  83. 

The  assistant  leizislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  •tl, 948.000,000  •. 

The  PRFSIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  concurring  in  the  first  part 
ol  the  Hoa'-e  amendment  to  the  Senate 
amendment  numbered  83. 

The  first  part  of  the  House  amendment 
to  the  Senate  amendment  numbered  83 

was  ai^reed  to.  ^,       ,    i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  second  part  of  the  House 
amendment  to  Senate  amendment  num- 
bered 83.  with  the  proposed  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr  NELSON' 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows: 

Proitded  further.  That  those  provisions 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendmenta 
of  1967  and  1969  that  set  mandatory  funding 
levels  shall  not  be  effective  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970 

With  an  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Nelson)  to 
insert,  in  lieu  of  the  above  House  lan- 
guage, the  following: 

P'oiided  further.  That  those  provisions 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1967  and  1969  that  set  mandatory  funding 
levels,  including  mandatory  funding  levels 
for  the  newlv  authorized  programs  for  Alco- 
holic Counseling  and  Recovery  and  for  Drug 
Rehabilitation,  shall  be  effecUve  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
Uie  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son •  to  the  second  part  of  the  House 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment 
No  83. 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  when  we 
passed  the  OEO  authorization  bill,  we 
earmarked  funds  for  various  OEO  pro- 
grams but  we  also  put  in  adequate  flexi- 
bility for  the  OEO  funds,  and  this  bill 
passed  both  Houses.  On  a  rollcall  vote 
they  tried  to  knock  out  earmarking,  but 
they  failed.  Much  later,  this  amendment 
No  83  was  slipped  into  the  appropriation 
conference  which  simply  removed  the 
•  mandatory  funding  levels."  which  is 
legLslation  in  an  appropriation  bill.  If 
anyone  had  known  such  an  amendment 
was  in  there,  a  point  of  order  would  have 

cut  It  out 

Mr  President,  for  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  situation  which  my  mo- 
tion addres-ses.  it  seems  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss the  background  of  both  the  appro- 
priations legislation  before  the  Senate 
and  the  authorization  act  which  was 
enacted  last  month 

If  the  proviso  set  forth  in  the  House 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment 
had  been  proposed  in  the  Senate  in  the 
first  instance,  it  would  have  been  subject 
to  a  point  of  order  as  legislation  in  an  ap- 
propriations bill  Furthermore,  if  the  ap- 
propriations item  we  are  now  considering 
were  among  the  amendments  agreed 
upon  in  the  conference  report  Itself 
which  was  pdopted  earlier  on  a  rollcall 
vote,  the  proviso  would — if  this  were  the 
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first  of  the  two  Houses  to  receive  the  con- 
ference report,  which  ii  is  not— be  subject 
to  a  point  of  order  as  new  matter  not  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  passed  by  either  House. 
The  conlerees  would  have  exceeded  their 
I>o\vers  by  reporting  a  provision  not  com- 
nulted  to  tlie  conference  committee  for 
its  cr  ru  ideration.  The  proviso  I  am  ob- 
je.tin.!;  to  is  not.  however,  subject  to  a 
p:int  of  order  for  one  rea-^on  and  one 
Tvason  only.  It  Is  not  subject  to  a  point 
of  order  becaae  the  other  He  use  has  al- 
rcadv  adopted  it.  Nevertheless,  the  un- 
derlying facts  still  remain:  First,  the 
proviso  was  not  contained  in  the  legisla- 
tion sent  to  the  ccnierence:  second,  the 
Iirovio  is  lepisiation  in  an  appropria- 
tions bill— and  what  is  more  it  is  lesisla- 
tion  which  seeks  to  nullifv  tlie  earmark- 
ing provisions  of  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation—the Economic  Opportunity 
amendments  (Public  Law  91-177)  which 
was  adopted  by  each  of  the  Houses  of 
ConeresK  last  year. 

While  it  is  not  possible  to  raLse  a  point 
of  order  against  the  proviso  since  it  htw 
already  been  adopted  by  one  House,  the 
Senate  must,  nevertheless,  express  its 
judgment  on  the  substance  of  the  provi- 
sion. The  action  of  one  House  does  not, 
of  course,  foreclose  the  other  House 
from  exercising  its  independent  Judg- 
ment. It  is  for  the  purpose  of  oiabling 
the  Senate  to  make  it;  separate  and  in- 
dependent judgment  that  I  have  offered 
the  motion  to  modify  the  proviso  so  as 
to  make  it  consistent  with  the  author- 
ization act.  Let  m?  ref  ?r  to  the  Statement 
of  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  do  so  not  for  the 
purpose  of  commenting  upon  the  action 
of  the  conferees  for  the  other  House  but 
rather  in  order  to  inform  ourselves  as 
to  the  legislative  history.  In  fact  there 
is  a  complete  absence  of  legislative  his- 
tory for  this  provision.  The  Statement 
of  Managers,  as  I  mentioned  before, 
clearly  stated  that  the  conferees  would 
recommend  the  appropriation  amount 
of  $1,948,000,000,  but  there  is  no  refer- 
ence at  all  to  Indicate  that  any  other 
change  would  be  proposed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  appropriation  provision. 
On  December  22,  the  amendment  was 
adopted  by  the  House  without  debate. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  imply  any  criticism  of 
the  conferees  who  so  ably  represented 
the  Senate  on  this  conference  commit- 
tee. I  am  discussing  the  merits  of  the 
proposition — the  effect  the  proviso 
would  have.  I  imderstand  very  well  that 
the  conferees  representing  the  Senate 
did  not  initiate  the  addition  of  a  proviso 
which  they  did  not  take  to  conference 
with  them  in  the  Senate-passed  bUl.  In- 
deed. I  would  hope  that  one  of  the  by- 
products of  the  pending  motion  would 
be  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Senate 
conferees  on  future  bills  in  resisting 
proposals  to  add  legislative  provisions  to 
appropriation  bills. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
V  hen  we  were  considering  the  OEO  au- 
thorization bill,  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Macwxtsok), 
voted  against  an  amendment  on  the 
floor  of  the  t^nate  that  would  have  re- 
moved the  earmarking. 


Let  me  discuss  for  a  moment  the  au- 
thorizing act.  As  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Employment,  Manpower, 
and  Poverty,  last  year  I  went  through 
every  executive  session  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, of  the  full  Labor  and  PubUc  Wel- 
fare Committee,  and  of  the  conference 
committee  dealing  with  the  Economic 
Opportimity  Amendments  of  1969.  Ear- 
marking of  funds  was  the  primary  i.'^sue 
all  the  way.  The  bill  I  introduced  in 
April  provided  for  earmarking  of  the 
funds  authorized  for  the  va.riov:s  eco- 
nomic opportunity  prcprams — Head- 
start,  Follow  Throusn.  Comprehensive 
Health  Services,  Emergency  Food  and 
Medical  Services. 

Some  reservations  for  other  programs 
were  addd  as  we  went  through  the  legLs- 
lative  process  on  that  authorization  bill. 
Last  June,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
HociiES)  introduced  a  new  special  em- 
phasis program  for  alcoholic  coimseling 
and  recovery  with  a  res3rvation  of  funds 
that  must  be  used  for  that  program.  He  is 
chairman  of  a  special  subcommittee  on 
tlie  problems  of  alcoholism  and  drug  ad- 
diction which  has  held  many  hearings 
on  these  problems.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  is  a  member 
of  that  special  subcommittee  too,  and 
in  the  markup  session  on  the  authoriz- 
ing legislation  in  the  committee  last 
September  his  proposal  was  accepted  for 
a  special  emphasis  program  for  drug 
rehabilitation  with  a  reservation  of  funds 
that  must  be  spent  for  that  purpose. 
These  are  the  only  new  programs  estab- 
lished in  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1969.  But  there  has 
never  been  any  doubt  in  anyone's  mind 
from  the  time  we  started  acting  on  that 
legislation  that  funds  were  going  to  be 
reserved  for  alcoholic  counseling  and  re- 
covery and  for  drug  rehabilitation.  It 
is  not  as  if  OEO  just  learned  about  the 
reservation  of  fimds  for  those  programs 
recently.  They  have  known  for  a  long 
time. 

I  might  say.  Mr.  President,  that  this  is 
an  important  issue  on  principle,  and  it 
is  also  important  on  its  merits. 

So  far  as  I  am  concemed,  there  will  be 
no  rollcall  vote  tonight,  if  I  have  to  stay 
here  all  night,  since  there  is  no  one  here 
to  listen  to  it.  I  want  to  be  sure  that  all 
Senators  have  an  opportunity  to  read  the 
Rbcors  tomorrow  morning.  We  can  have 
quorum  calls  to  bring  everyone  back,  or 
put  what  we  want  in  the  Record  and 
agree  that  there  will  be  no  rollcall  vote 
until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  not  taking  any 
position  either  for  or  against  the  Sena- 
tor's efforts  but  may  I  call  attention. 
however,  to  the  fact  that  I  doubt  that 
he  has  proceeded  in  the  way  he  intends 
to  proceed.  I  may  be  mistaken. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  Senator 
has  secured  a  division  of  the  House 
amendment  in  two  parts,  and  that  the 
Senate  has  swjcepted  the  first  divided 
portion. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  proposed  lan- 
guage starting  in  the  bottom  paragraph, 
on  page  1,  of  the  Senator's  mimeographed 


sheet  that  I  find  at  my  desk  reads  as 
f  ollows : 

At  the  end  of  aald  amendment  strike  out 
the  period  and  Insert  the  following: 

It  contains  a  proviso  which  is  thor- 
oughly understandable. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  means  to 
strike  out  any  proviso  in  the  House 
amendment  and  to  insert  in  place  there- 
of the  words  that  he  intends  to  suggest. 
And  I  do  not  believe  tlir.t  his  language 
as  prepared  accomplishes  that  purpose. 

I  simply  make  that  as  a  friendly  sug- 
goslion.  If  I  ani  mbtaken,  the  Senator 
may  correct  me; 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Pre  ider.t,  I  appre- 
ciate the  comments  of  the  Se.iator.  Tl'.e 
amendment  I  sent  to  the  desk  read: 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  tlie 
House  amendment  to  Senate  amendment  No. 
83  with  an  amendment  substituting  In  lieu 
of  the  language  In  the  second  part  of  the 
Hou  e  amendment  the  following:  .  .  . 

So,  in  the  written  motion  I  sent  to 
tlie  desk,  I  asked  to  have  this  part  sub- 
stituted  for   the   other. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  would  be  cor- 
rect. And  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
been  mistaken,  but  he  has  been  rely- 
ing upon  he  mimeographed  sheet 
placed  upon  his  desk. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  is  enUrely 
correct.  The  mimeographed  sheet  did 
not  have  the  full  motion.  I  appreciate 
the  Senator's  contribution. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
viso set  forth  in  the  House  amendment 
not  only  attempts  to  nullify  the  man- 
datory funding  levels  in  the  Economic 
Opportimity  Amendments  of  1969.  but 
also  the  mandatory  funding  levels  in 
the  Economic  Opportimity  Amendments 
of  1967.  There  is  only  one  mandatory 
funding  requirement  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1967  which 
is  still  appUcaUe.  That  is  the  require- 
ment placed  in  the  1967  amendments  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Prouty)  ,  which  provides  that 
one-third  of  Jie  sums  allocated  by  OEO 
for  research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects, are  required  to  be  used  for  research 
and  pilot  projects  designed  to  assure  a 
more  effective  use  of  human  and  natu- 
ral resources  of  rural  America  and  to 
slow  the  migration  from  rural  areas 
due  to  lack  of  economic  opportunity, 
thereby  reducing  population  pressures 
in  urban  centers. 

This  important  mandatory  funding 
requirement  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Peouty)  will  be 
nullified  once  again — as  it  was  in  the 
appropriations  acts  for  1968  and  1969 — 
if  the  proviso  contained  in  the  pending 
House  amendment  is  not  changed  as  I 
have  proposed  in  the  motion  I  have  of- 
fered. The  junior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont deserves  to  be  commended  for  fo- 
cusing attention  upon  the  problems  of 
rural  poverty.  I  supported  his  proposal 
for  research  on  rural  poverty  in  1967. 
and  I  support  it  now.  Likewise,  the  chair- 
man of  the  fuU  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yahbohodgh)  has  on  many 
occasions    reminded    members    of    the 


con.niiitee  of  the  needs  of  rural  areas 
for  antipoverry  and  educalion  pro- 
gram^I^^ouId  hope  that  the  reqmred 
Jno"aiion  of  research  funds  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  problem,  of  rural  America 
.'oSi  not  once  a,am  be  ^^--}^l^^^ 
Ihe  motion  I  ha\e  ofTered  ^^n\  prevent 

'^Mr  President.  I  hope  all  Senators  ap- 
pre  ute  the  s>.mtlcance  of  the  se^uenc^ 
of  events  v^hich  occurred  ^''  /^^ard  to 
me  cannarkiu^  of  funds  for  Oi.O  As  the 
r  airman  of  the  subcommiuee  respon- 
'  S  or  this  veo-  miportant  legislation^ 
i  mtioduced  the  fir.t  bill  to  extend  OEO 
v\  this  session  of  Congress 

The  bill  contained  earmarkings 
Our  committee  held  hearings  over  a 
penod  of  maiiy  months  We  considered 
^nd  debated  the  earmarking  is>ue  at 
greatlength  The  .-.ubcommittee  reported 
out  a  biU  containing  earmarKing. 

Then  the  full  Committee  on  Labo:-  and 
Pubhc  Welfare  conMdered  the  is.-ue  and 
debated  it  at  len.th  The  committee  re- 
norted  out  a  bill  containins  earmark 
S^S  n°en  u.e  Senate  a-s  a  -'^^'e  de- 
bated the  bill    Earmarking  *a.s  one  of 

'^A  mot?on  wa.  made  to  eliminate  the 
earmarking  The  motion  was  decisively 
defeated  on  a  roUcall  vote  on  the  f^oor 
of  the  Senate 

The  Senate  pa-«ed  a  bill  coniaming 
earmarking  A  similar  P;«^_£<f;^f.  °^, 
curred  on  the  House  side  Tlie  House 
passed  a  bill  also  containing  a  form  oi 
earmarking 

The  Senate  and  House  conferees  con- 
ferred Earmarking  v^as  aaam  a  major 
issue  Agreement  v.as  reached  And 
finally  both  Houses  accepted  the  report 
of  the  conference  committee  contammg 
earmarking  „^^         ij 

It  just  so  happens  that  the  OEO  would 
prefer  not  to  have  ea.markina  Tm 
would  rather  have  an  appropriation  of 
about  $2  billion  to  spend  virtually  as  they 
decide  it  should  be  spent  within  lh« 
broad  directives  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 

^"l  do  not  blame  the  OEO  for  taking  that 
position  If  I  were  the  administrator  o 
?J^h  a  program.  I  too  mi.ht  very  well 
prefer  to  have  100  percent  f'fedom  in 
the  spending  of  $2  billion  And  I  might 
ve-v  Well  feel  that  my  judgment  was  bet- 
ter"than  that  of  Congres..  as  most  ad- 
ministrators do  feel. 

But  the  point  is  that  Coneress  has 
listened  to  and  considered  the  position  of 
OEO  a:  everv  step  of  the  leguslative 
prxess  We  considered  it  when  we 
drafted  the  original  bill  We  considered 
it  in  the  subcommittee  We  considered  it 
in  the  committee  We  considered  it  on  the 
floor  We  considered  it  again  in  confer- 
ence And  we  rejected  it 

Congress  decided  it  wanted  to  give  OEO 
a  clear  directive  a-s  to  how  it  wished  to 
see  resources  comm.itted  on  the  war  on 
P 'verty 

I  do  not  think  this  us  the  time  or  place 
to  debate  how  v^e  earmarked  the  funds. 
Wp  have  already  debated  that 

Tl^e  fact  IS  that  we  weie  extremely 
coivsiderate  We  simply  took  the  budget 
recommendations  made  by  the  President 
and  made  them  the  basts  for  our  ear- 
marking I  repeal  *e  .imply  took  the  ad- 
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minislraUons  budget  recommendation... 
and  the  ju.->tif\cat;oius  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  made  tliem  the  basis  for  our 
earmarkin::  , 

We  added  t^o  --mall  new  progiams  for 
alcoholism  and  drug  abu.->e  And  to  show 
that  we  were  senoius  about  these  pro- 
grams, we  Qiiecied  OEO  to  reserve  fund.s 
for  these  urograms  to  guarantee  that 
Ihec  would  be  establi.-hcd 

We  also  ^ave  the  OEO  Director  greatly 
increased  flexibility  m  reallocating  funds 
withii^  hLs  at^tncy  ,,  ,i,~ 

Mr    HUGHt:S    Mr    President,  will  the 

Senator  yield  ' 

M;    NELSON  I  yield 

Mr  HUGHES  Mr  President,  for  the 
purpose  of  clarification.  I  would  like 
to  have  ll.e  Ser.ator  reassure  me  as  o 
the  procedures  What  v^ould  eo  back  to 
the  House  and  what  they  would  be  vot- 
m^  on  and  what  the  final  decision  would 
be   if    this   motion   is   approved   by    the 

^^%V-'  NELSON    My   stafT   has   checked 
with    the    Parliamentarian    and    I    am 
advised  that  this  last  proviso  m  amend- 
ment No   83  m  disacreement  ls  the  only 
thnu    that   would   go   to   the   House   of 
Representatives    This   is   the   last   item 
m   the   bill    Everything    else   has   been 
approved,  including  the  money  for  "\e 
Economic  Opportunity   program,  which 
was   just   adopted    This  single   amend- 
ment relating  to  earmarking  would  no 
back  to  the  House   if  it  were  adopted  as 
I  propose,  and  the  House  would  either 
accept  or  reject  the  amendment.  It  would 
not  throw  the  bill  back  into  conference. 
It  is  a  privileged  matter  When  it  arrives 
in  the  House  it  can  be  taken  up  forth- 
with and  dun)osed  of  forthwith.  If  the 
House  accepts  it  that  would  be  the  end 
of  the  matter    If  the  House  rejects  it. 
It  would  come  back  an.d  then  the  ques- 
tion would  be  vv  hether  the  Senate  would 
recede  from  our  ixjsition  ^  c^„ 

Mr  HUGHES  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  WLsconsin  has  pointed  out 
that  two  new  programs  were  entered 
into  in  thii  particular  earmarking  proj- 
ect I  am  not  sure  the  Senator  made 
clear  there  was  no  asking  for  additiona 
funds  in  earmarking  this  money  Ls  that 

'^^Mr'  NELSON  I  did  not  make  that 
po'int  clear  enou^ih  The  Senator  is  cor- 
r«:t  In  the  OEO  authorization  bill  we 
did  not  increase  the  toUl  budget  author- 
ization m  earmarkiiu  the  funds  for  the 
alcoholism  program  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  or  the  drug  program  of  the  ben- 
ator  from  Colorado 

We   directed   OEO   to  establish   these 
neworo^rams  on  alcoholism  and  drug 
abuse  Then,  to  make  certain  that  these 
programs  would  be  put  into  operation 
we  specifically  ordered  OEO  to  reserve 
funds  to  run  these  programs-$10  mil- 
lion for  alcoholism  and  S5  million  for 
drug  abuse-out  of  its  budget  authoriza- 
tion OEO  would  have  preferred  that  we 
not  do  that,  but  we  did  it  and  that  is 
the  is^ue  we  are  still  debating  here  to- 
dav-whether    OEO   shall   carry    out   a 
legislative  directive  and  establish  these 
programs  as  we  ordered  them  to  do. 

Mr  HUGHES  With  the  Senator  sper- 
mis.sion.  I  would  like  to  inform  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  particular  reasons  I  iiiade  the 
re^ue.t  for  eavrv^arkin^  the  OEO  funds 


in  the  field  of  alcoholism:  and  in  the 
'ibsence  of  the  di.stinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado.  I  would  also  plead  the 
case  he  made  for  earmarking  funds  for 
drug  abase  and  narcotic  addiction. 

Actuallv  what  we  did  in  this  particular 
bill  W.IS  to  reouost  that  about  $10  million 
be  earmarked  for  lisca!  year  1970.  Is  that 

corr''''t''  , 

M-    NtLSON    Th.e  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr  'hughes.    And   $15    million    for 
fical  vcar  1971    Is  that  correcf:- 
Mr  NELSON  That  is  correct. 
Mr  HUGHES  In  the  lield  of  narcotics 
addiction  and  di-uu  abuse  we  asked  for 
55  million  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr    HUGHES.  We  asked  for  Sl5  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1971.  Is  that  correct' 
Mr    NELSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr  Hl'GHES  The  difference  in  asking 
for  .5.5  million  for  narcotics  addiction  and 
drug  abuse  as  opposed  to  SIO  million  in 
The  held  of  alcoholism  in  1970  was  the 
fact  tliat  the  Ottice  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity has  been  mvolved  to  quite  sorne 
extent   in   alcoholism   programs   in   tne 
countrv.  but  they  have  not  been  heavUy 
involved  m  programs  of  narcotics  addic- 
tion or  drug  abuse.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr    NELSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr    HUGHES.  We  provided  that  the 
second-year   funding   be  Increased,   be- 
cause we  believed  this  first  year  of  prep- 
aration would  place  them  m  a  Ppsition 
siafTwise  to  utilize  these  additional  funds    ^  ^ 
m  an  efficient  manner. 

Mr   NEl^ON   The  Senator  is  correct 
.At  thus  point.  Mr   Bellmon  assumed 

Mr  HUGHES  As  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  knows.  I  am  the  cha'nnan  of 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism 
and  Narcotics  created  by  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

As  the  result  of  holding  many  hearmgs 
around  this  country.  I  came  to  the  con- 
cluMon  that  we  should  request  earmark- 
ing of  funds  in  the  Office  of  Economic 
opportunity  authorizations.  The  reason 
for  this  can  be  found  not  only  in  the 
iieannas  that  have  been  held  on  two  oc- 
cSonsm  Washington,  in  the  California 
area  in  the  New  York  area.  Denver  Colo.. 
and  many  others  planned  in  the  future, 
but  also  from  my  own  experience  a^  CJuef 
Fxeruiive  Of  my  State  of  Iowa.  In  that 
Sosmon  4  yiars  ago  I  requested  funding 
from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
for  a  program  in  the  field  of  alcoholism 
in  the  State  of  Iowa.  Tliis  progiam  was 
designed   to  utilize   all   of   the  exis  mg 
Federal  and  State  services,  coordmating 
them  to  make  an  assault  on  alcoholism  in 
the  SUte.  a.-  a  pilot  and  pioneer  project 
for  the  country. 

The  result  of  that  project  has  been 
reviewed  many  times  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  by  experts  Uiey 
lured  to  go  over  it.  It  has  now  passed 
through  ihe  initial  phase;  it^  Federal 
funding  has  been  discontinued;  and  its 
cost  IS  being  picked  up  at  the  State  and 
local  level  in  Iowa. 

However,  what  we  duscovered  in  the 
itulial  phase  is  extremely  important.  We 
discovered  that  in  the  State  of  Iowa  25 
percent  of  all  patients  '"  men  al  he^th 
^usiitutions  were  there  for  alcohol^m 
We  discovered  that  up  to  40  percent  of 
all  inmates  of  the  prLsons  and  reform 
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schools  in  the  State  of  Iowa  were 
incarcerated  because  alcohol  was  in- 
volved in  the  crime  for  which  they  were 
convicted.  We  could  not  delineate  very 
dearly  the  number  of  children  on  ADC 
programs  as  a  result  of  families  broken 
up  by  £ilcoholism,  but  it  was  very  clear 
and  evident  to  all  of  us  that  a  high  per- 
centage of  all  children  in  ADC  programs 
in  Iowa  were  there  because  of  alcohol 
problems  related  to  the  famUy,  which 
not  only  brought  them  to  the  welfare 
rolls  of  the  State,  but  very  clearly  placed 
them  in  emotional  difficulties  that  im- 
paired their  ability  to  learn  in  school,  and 
disclosed  many  other  inadequacies  in 
their  family  circimxstances. 

We  foimd  there  was  no  program  for 
training  alcoholiom  counselors  in  the 
State  and  only  one  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  was  training  very  few  people 
at  that  particular  time.  We  could  not 
identify  at  that  time  any  medical  school 
in  the  United  States  at  all  that  was 
providing  any  specialized  training  for 
medical  students  in  the  field  of  alcohol- 
ism. And  although  alcoholism  had  been 
identified  as  a  disease  by  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  hospital  as- 
sociation stated  that  they  admit  alco- 
holic patients,  we  could  not  find  doctors 
or  physicians  who  would  treat  alcoholics 
in  almost  any  instance  unless  it  was  a 
special  case — their  own  clientele  or  an 
alcoholic  physician.  We  found  very  little 
research  being  done  in  the  coimtry.  We 
found  vocational  rehabilitation  officials 
were  not  considering  the  alcoholic  as  a 
man  or  woman  who  needed  to  be  reha- 
bilitated and  that  they  were,  in  fact,  not 
using  rehabilitation  funds  authorized  by 
Congress  for  alcoholism.  In  the  field  of 
employment  services,  we  foimd  that  in- 
stead of  being  willing  to  place  the  al- 
coholic into  a  Job,  they  were,  In  fact, 
prejudiced  against  the  alcoholic  and 
would  not  recommend  him  for  a  posi- 
tion, even  though  he  had  been  sober  a 
year  or  2  years  and  even  though  he  had 
tried  in  every  way  to  meet  the  compe- 
tency necessary  for  this  type  ailment. 

We  discovered  there  were  no  facilities 
in  my  State  for  the  way  of  halfway 
houses.  Many  have  the  opinion  that  the 
alcoholic  is  the  bum  in  the  street  or  the 
drunk  in  the  alley,  on  the  sidewalk,  or 
in  the  gutter.  The  fact  is  that  only  3  per- 
cent of  the  alcoholics  In  the  coimtry  are 
In  the  bowery  or  skid  row,  whatever  it 
might  be.  in  any  city.  The  vast  majority 
are  living  very  comfortably  and  holding 
down  very  good  positions. 

The  average  alcoholic  is  31  years  of 
age.  the  father  of  two  children,  a  junior 
executive  taking  care  of  his  family  com- 
fortably, but  progressing  into  the  disease 
of  alcoholism  more  and  more  every  day. 
Under  OEO  regulations,  we  were  not  able 
to  help  this  type  of  alcoholic.  There  was 
nothing  we  could  do  imtil  the  man  or 
'  woman  had  descended  economically  to 
the  level  of  poverty — below  the  annual 
income  level  described  In  the  OEO 
program. 

As  a  result  of  this,  we  were  not  able  to 
make  an  all-out  assaiUt  on  the  disease  of 
alcoholism  through  funding  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportimity  or  from  the 
additional  funding  provided  throtigh 
vocational  education. 


We  found  during  the  pilot  program 
that  the  recovery  rate  could  be  substan- 
tial when  an  alcoholic  who  recognized 
that  he  was  a  victim  of  the  disease  and  a 
physician  who  recognized  that  this  was  a 
disease.  Procedures  adaptable  to  recovery 
and  detoxification  were  relatively  simple 
matters,  and  something  could  be  done 
about  it. 

When  I  became  interested  in  the  study 
of  alcoholism  some  15  years  ago,  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Alcoholism  estimated 
that  there  were  5 '/a  million  alcoholics  in 
this  Nation  and  that  each  one  affected  at 
least  four  other  people  aroimd  him  very 
seriously.  Now,  I  believe,  that  office  says 
there  are  BVz  million  alcoholics — some  15 
years  later — and  that  they  each  still  af- 
fect at  least  four  people  around  them. 

I  do  not  accept  those  figures.  I  believe 
the  number  of  alcoholics  in  this  coimtry 
is  easily  double  that  niunber,  or  13  mil- 
lion; and  if  each  one  of  them  affects  four 
others,  which  would  be  52  million,  it 
would  mean  that  a  total  65  million  Amer- 
icans are  affected  by  this  vicious  disease. 
Dr.  Roger  Egeberg  has  said  It  is  the 
No.  1  health  problem  in  the  United  States 
of  America;  and  yet  we  are  doing  prac 
tically  nothing  about  it.  The  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  in  1968,  amended  the 
Community  Health  Centers  Act  to  au- 
thorize some  assistance  for  alcoholics. 
President  Johnson  recommended  appro- 
priations of  only  $4  million  to  fulfill  that 
act.  When  President  Nixon  took  office  and 
submitted  his  recommendations,  he  elim- 
inated the  $4  million,  and  there  was 
nothing.  The  Congress  came  along  and 
reinstated  the  $4  million.  So  back  we  are 
to  $4  million  again,  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  less  than  33  cents  per  alcohohc  in 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  be  kind  enough  to 
yield  for  a  moment  to  let  me  make  a 
comment  at  that  point? 
Mr.  HUGHES.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  let  me  say  the  efforts  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin in  endeavoring  to  provide  fimds 
for  the  treatment  of  alcoholics  are  tre- 
mendously important  to  the  Nation.  But 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  mentioned 
the  fact  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Nixon,  completely  withdrew 
or  eliminated  $4  million  to  fund  the  Al- 
coholism Recovery  Act  of  1968. 

If  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  will 
study  the  record,  he  will  find  that  if  ar- 
rests for  traffic  offenses  are  not  consid- 
ered, arrests  for  public  alcoholism  ac- 
count for  approximately  50  percent  of 
the  arrests  in  the  country. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
had  better  make  clear  what  the  percent- 
ages are  that  the  Senator  cited.  Does  the 
Senator  mean  to  say  that  if  we  removed 
all  matters  involving  traffic  offenses,  half 
of  the  rest  of  the  time  would  be  spent  on 
activities  involving  alcoholics? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  percentage  I  am 
referring  to  reflect  the  number  of  arrests 
for  drxmkenness  in  relationship  to  all  ar- 
rests. The  President's  Crime  Commission 
a  few  years  ago  reported  that  in  1965  51.8 
percent  of  the  arrests  in  Washington, 
D.C..  and  62.5  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  were 
dnmk  arrests.  On  the  basis  of  these  sta- 
tistics it  is  clear  that  a  great  deal  of  val- 


uable police  time  is  spent  handling 
drunkenness  offenders.  The  inebriate 
must  be  arrested,  taken  to  jail,  booked, 
detained,  clothed,  fed,  sheltered,  and 
transported  to  court.  Moreover,  police 
must  often  wait  hours  to  testify  in  court 
in  connection  with  their  cases. 

Let  me  go  to  the  next  step.  Recently,  in 
the  fourth  circuit  court  of  appeals  and 
in  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  courts  have  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  alcoholism  is  a  disease 
and  not  a  crime.  They  have  held  accord- 
ingly. So  in  States  in  the  fourth  circuit, 
such  as  Maryland,  the  maimer  of  treating 
persons  charged  with  normal  drunken- 
ness is  different. 

When  the  courts  handed  down  those 
decisions,  they,  of  course,  could  not  pro- 
vide for  the  funding  of  the  Alcoholism 
Recovery  Act  of  1968.  Let  me  tell  the  Sen- 
ate about  the  consequences  of  the  Presi- 
dent's failure  to  implement  the  legisla- 
tion on  alcoholism. 

Let  us  consider  what  happens  in  the 
eastern  and  western  districts  of  Balti- 
more City,  the  two  heaviest  crime  dis- 
tricts in  the  city.  I  spent  5  hours  with  the 
Baltimore  Police  Tactical  Division  2 
weeks  ago.  Because  the  act  has  not  been 
funded,  there  are  no  health  services  and 
no  detoxification  units  in  Baltimore  out- 
side of  a  few  in  the  hospitals.  There  is  no 
funding  for  the  program,  so  there  is  no 
place  to  take  a  derelict,  even  a  reason- 
able businessman  who  might  become  in- 
ebriated in  public.  But  the  police  are 
called  upon  to  pick  him  up.  In  the  old 
days,  they  may  have  taken  him  to  the 
western  district  and  kept  him  there  over- 
night, but  they  do  not  do  that  now,  and 
should  not  do  it.  The  pohce  officers  in 
the  western  district — the  heaviest  crime 
district  in  Baltimore — first  of  all  must  try 
to  find  the  person's  home.  Sometimes 
they  are  successful  and  sometimes  not. 
If  they  carmot  do  it,  they  have  to  go  from 
hospital  to  hospital  to  hospital  in  Balti- 
more, trying  to  find  a  place  to  take  that 
person  for  care,  at  least  overnight.  When 
that  same  person  has  been  picked  up  by 
police  in  the  western  district  three  or  four 
times  in  a  month,  the  hospital  becomes  a 
little  shy  of  him.  It  refuses  to  take  him 
in.  Since  the  President  has  withdrawn 
the  $4  million  and  has  not  put  1  cent 
back  into  the  fund,  there  are  no  funds 
available  for  detoxification,  let  alone 
halfway  houses  of  rehabilitation  for  the 
alcoholic. 

So  the  law  enforcement  officer  now 
takes  two  or  three  times  as  much  time 
trying  to  find  a  hospital  that  will  take 
the  person  for  treatment.  Ultimately, 
many  times,  it  cannot.  After  consuming 
three  times  as  much  time  as  normally,  he 
has  to  take  the  person  back  and  put  him 
in  the  stationhouse  in  the  western  dis- 
trict. 

The  program  for  which  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin and  other  Members  of  this  body 
have  fought  is  vital  to  an  effective  war 
against  crime. 

Let  me  reiterate.  Approximately  50 
percent  of  arrests  involve  alcoholic  ar- 
rests. This  is  wasting  a  tremendous 
amoimt  of  law  enforcement  man-hours. 
I  think  this  is  a  tremendously  important 
problem. 
Talk  to  any  captain  or  sergeant  In 
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any  busy  piecuict  or  diiUicl  iii  a  cmne- 
rldden  city  in  the  United  States,  and 
he  wiU  verify  the  figures  I  have  given 
the  Senate  today. 

If  we  really  mean  to  do  somethnii? 
about  fighting  crime,  we  mast  provide 
fundi  for  alcoholic  rehabihiation  and  for 
r.a'-cotic  rehabilitation  Thii  clearly  can- 
not be  done  when  the  President  strikes 
S4  mdhon  In  critical  funds  from  the 
pi-osrani. 

Mr  HUOHES.  I  should  like  to  point 
out.  m  relauonship  with  that  matrer. 
that  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee reconunended  $8  miUion.  That  was 
put  back  to  $4  million  in  the  conference 
committee,  but  at  least  this  body  did  the 
best  It  could  to  try  to  ^et  some  reasonable 
funding  in  this  area. 

To  supplement  what  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  said.  I  do  not  have  the 
statistical  information  with  me  because 
I  was  not  expecting  this  extended  dis- 
c-i^^^ion  here  today,  but  I  think  if  we  look 
at  it  we  will  find,  in  relationsJnp  witli 
crime  that  a  very  high  percentage  of 
the  cnmes  of  violence  in  this  country  are 
earned  out  while  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol. 

Further  than  that,  it  is  making  law 
enforcement  and  Uie  problems  of   law 
enforcement  more  difficult.  More  than 
25  000  people  a  year  are  killed  m  automo- 
bUe  accidents  in  which  one  of  the  drivers 
was  involved  with  alcohol    What  per- 
centage of  those  are  alcohohcs  I  cannot 
teU.  but  it  IS  said  that,  any  given  night, 
one  out  of  50  cars  you  meet  has  a  driver 
under  the  influence  of  alcohol,  as  you  are 
hurtling  along  60  miles  an  hour  to  one 
direcUon.   ther   *re   hurtling    along   60 
miles  an  hour  in  the  other  direcUon  And 
there  are  only  2  feet  separaUng  you  over 
the  median  strip. 

I  want  to  sUte  that  we  are  talking 
about  one  of  the  greatest  creators  of  pov- 
erty in  Amertc*.  a  destroyer  of  security 
and  the  home,  one  that  fUls  the  mental 
institutions  of  this  country,  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  involving  the  Indians 
of  this  country.  The  Indian  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  this  body  found  that,  on 
one  resenration,  80  percent  of  the  Indian 
youths  under  18  years  old  were  in  trouble 
with  the  law  because  of  alcohol  on  the 
reservation. 

The  reason  I  am  so  concerned  about 
gettins  this  amount  of  money  earmarked 
in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  making  the 
initiative  to  -o  Into  these  fields  of  alco- 
holism, narcotics  addiction,  and  drug 
abuse,  except  simply  to  scratch  the  sur- 
face. ^  ^ 
Mr  TYDINGS  I  think  slogans  is  what 
you  call  It  We  are  not  being  given  the 
economic  muscle  to  support  critical  law 
enforcement  programs:  we  just  have 
slogans. 

Mr.  HUGHES  I  intend  to  go  into  a 
lengthy  discussion  of  narcotics  and 
dru"?  abuse  after  I  get  down  this  road  on 
aIcoholL<:m  a  bit  further  I  intend  to  go 
into  It  fully  later  But  while  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  is  still  here,  I  think 
he  will  recaU  that  I  came  over  and  tes- 
tified before  the  Dlstrtct  Committee,  be- 
cause public  health  funds  had  been  cut 
back  in  the  District  Committee  They 
were  cuttmg  back  the  Health  Depart- 


nieni  to  the  pou.t  that,  while  we  do  have 
a  detoxificaUon  center  in   the  District 
of    Columbia,   it   is  so  overloaded   that 
tliey  liave  been  unable  to  keep  paUcnts 
more  than  2  days.  They  send  them  out 
tj  a  center  with  about  600  beds,  but  so 
many  people  have  been  running  Uirou:  h 
the  center  that  Uiey  have  been  unable 
to  keep  the  paticnt.s.  feed  them  bacU  to 
health,  give  them  asiisiance  m  findins 
einploymcni.    and    keep    them    perma- 
nently rem.ived  from  the  alcoholic  rolls. 
Mr   TYDINGS    As  the  Senator  points 
out.  the  ho&piul  IS  so  completely  over- 
Ijaded  it  cannot  even  handle  the  ordi- 
nary public  health  need.^  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  they  are  a^ked  to  Wke 
over  full  responsibility,  not  only  for  the 
Fcd-.al     Alcoholic     Rehabilitation     Act 
program,  but  the  Distiict  of  Columbia 
program!  A  person  is  Uken  m.  dried  out 
overnight,    with    no    reh.ibUitation.    no 
halfway  hou^e.  no  effort  to  get  him  back 
into  society;  he  is  turned  out.  and  tlie 
chances  are  that  between  15  and  20  per- 
cent of  the  tune,  he  is  picked  up  again 
within  a  n.onth. 

This  whole  problem  of  alcoholism  and 
of  the  fundmg  of  the  Federal  Alcoholic 
Recovery  Act  relates  directly  to  the 
amount  of  tmie  a  police  officer  has  to 
devote  liimself  to  protecting  the  pubhc 
from  dangerous  crimes  and  crimes  of 
violence.  When  you  have,  as  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  m  other  major 
cities  police  ofBcers  tied  up  Uterally  for 
days  and  weeks  of  man-hoiu-  time  on 
work  which  should  be  handled  by  public 
health  services  or  by  a  proper  program 
funded  as  Congress  conceived  it  would 
be  funded— as  long  as  that  posture  re- 
mains—we  are  not  going  to  have  the 
manpower  necessar>-  to  protect  Uie  pub- 
lic from  crime  in  Wasliington.  DC  .  or 

elsewhere. 

Mr   HUGHES    Mr    President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsm  yield  further? 
Mr.  NELSON.   Mr.  Piesident.   I  jneld 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  without  re- 
linquishing my  njtht  to  the  floor. 

Mr    HUGHES.  I  should  like  to  con- 
tinue on  this  subject  of  alcoholi-^m  to 
the  extent  that  I  feel  it  is  unperaUve  that 
the  need  for  earmarking  of  the  funds  for 
OEO  be  made  very  clear.  I  again  do  not 
have  the  sUtlstical  Information  with  me. 
but  I  wish  to  concede.  Mr.  President,  that 
we  have  checked  with  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic  Opportunity,   and  they  contend 
that  thev  cannot  spend  the  $10  million 
even  if  thev  get  It  In  fiscal  1970.  but  It 
could  be  obligated.  But  that  Ls  not  the 
issue  we  are  debatmg  here  today  We  are 
debatini?  today  the  principle  of  earmark- 
m«  funds  to  meet  specific  needs  as  Uiey 
extet  in  this  country.  I  recognize  that  it 
might  be  a  httle  difficult  to  gear  up  this 
late   in   the   year   to   uUlize    this    total 
amount  of  funds.  But  I  am  objecUng  to 
the  «ay  it  was  handled,  without  any  of 
us  being  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  ear- 
markin'?  liad  actually  been  knocked  out 
after  aU  of  the  legislative  history  which 
as  the  Senator  mdicated.  includes  fuU 
committee  and  subcommittee  support. 

Mr.  NELSON  If  I  may.  I  might  say 
that  the  authorizaUon  bUl  we  passed— 
the  Economic  Opporturuty  Amendments 
of  1969 — give  more  flexibility  to  the  Di- 
rector of  OEO  to  transfer  funds  from  one 


program  to  another  than  the  previous 
administration  got  in  the  authorizaUon 

bills. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 
Mr  MONDALE  In  response  to  the 
suilement  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  I 
Ihuik  it  IS  appropriate  to  obser\e  here 
that  theie  was  not  a  single  word  of  op- 
position raised  during  Uie  legislative 
process  to  his  proposal  establishing  this 
program  on  alcoholism.  Indeed,  on  both 
sides  of  tlic  aisle,  there  was  unanimous. 
tnthusiasUc  support  for  this  effort  to 
provide  research  into  and  service  for  a 
vastly  underrated  social  problem,  name- 
ly, alcoholism 

Tliere  was  no  problem  in  the  sub- 
committee; there  was  no  problem  in  the 
lull  committee  Tliere  was  no  problem 
on  the  Senate  floor,  and.  In  terms  of  the 
objectives  of  tins  program,  no  problem 
in  the  conference  committee.  Everyone 
agieed  it  is  a  long  overdue,  desperately 
needed  program. 

What  strikes  me  is  tliat.  after  all  oi 
this  consensus  from  everyone,  we  should 
have  to  sund  here  and  defend  the  im- 
portance  of    a   program    because   of    a 
totally  unscrupulous  lobbying  tactic  by 
wiiich  a  rider,  which  no  one  knew  about, 
was  slipped  into  an  appropriation  bill  3 
minutes  to  midnight  the  night  before 
this  first  session  of   the  91st  Congress 
adjourned.  No  one  knew  about  it^not 
the  chairman  of  the  legislative  commit- 
tee, not  the  chairman  of  the  Poverty 
Subcommittee.    I   imderstand   that   not 
even  the  chief  of  sUfT  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  on  the  Senate  side 
was  told  about  the  purpose  and  impU- 
caUons  of  this  rider.  But.  due  to  what  I 
regard  to  be  unethical  tactics  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity,  tliis  mid- 
night rider  was  tacked  onto  the  appro- 
priations bill,  completely  gutting  the  ef- 
forts of  the  legislative  committee  and 
of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Now  we  find  our- 
selves trjing  to  argue  for  a  program  with 
which  no  one  disagrees,  simply  because 
the  whole  procedure  and  proper  func- 
tioning of  the  US.  Senate  has  been  un- 
dermined and  eroded  by  a  tactic  which 
I    think    needs   to   be   thoroughly   con- 
demned—a uctic  which  I  think  seriously 
undermines  the  relationship  of  the  Con- 
gress and  particularly  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee  on   Labor   and   Public   Welfare. 
with  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  I 
worked  hard  on  the  OEO  bill.  I  worked 
liard  with  Mr.  Rumsfeld  and  with  his 
representatives.  We  tried  to  develop  a  bill 
with   which    they   could   live   and   with 
which  we  could  live.  We  put  our  cards 
on  the  table  We  did  not  try  to  trick  them. 
They  did  not  try— we  thoughtr— to  trick 
us  Now  we  find  that,  without  telling  any- 
body, they  tried  to  undermine  everjthing 
we  did. 

This  alcoholism  program,  the  drug 
abuse  program,  and  the  provision  re- 
quiring that  one-third  of  OEO  research 
funds  be  devoted  to  research  on  rural 
poverty  are  now  in  jeopardy  because  this 
kind  of  cheap  lobbying  Uctic  was  used. 
That  tactic  erodes  and  imdermlnes  the 
basic  procedures  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  It 
destroys  the  kind  of  dignity  and  respect 
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with  which  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
members  of  the  executive  must  treat 
one  another,  If  this  process  Is  going  to 
work.  I  deplore  this  tactic,  oppose  this 
rider,  and  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  us 
in  this  effort  to  preserve  the  original 
intent  of  the  Senate  when  it  adopted 
the  bill  extending  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson  i  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask  the 
able  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son )  if  he  would  permit  the  Senator  from 
Mirmesota  to  yield  to  me  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request,  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  does  not  lose  his  right 
to  the  fioor. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  order  that  Senators  may  be  put 
on  notice  as  to  when  the  vote  will  occur 
on  the  business  before  us,  I  am  author- 
ized by  the  majority  leader  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Senate  com- 
pletes its  business  today,  it  stand  in  re- 
cess until  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  im- 
mediately upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
prayer  and  the  disposition  of  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  tomorrow  morning, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  30  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  DE- 
PARTMENTS OF  LABOR.  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES, 
1970 — CONFERENCE    REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  ^nate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  13111)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  related  agencies  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1970.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

■nNANIMOtrS-CONSENT    REQUEST 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business  on  tomorrow,  the  pending  busi- 
ness be  laid  before  the  Senate,  and  that 
the  time  on  the  pending  business  be 
limited  to  Mi  hours,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  distinguished 
author  of  the  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment  to  Senate  amendment  No. 


83  to  H.R.  13111  and  the  minority  leader, 
or  whomever  he  may  designate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEHl.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  request,  sub- 
sequently reduced  to  writing,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered,  That  following  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business  on 
Wednesday,  January  21,  1970,  further  debate 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson)  to  the  House  amend- 
ment to  Senate  Amendment  No.  83  to  H.R. 
13111,  be  limited  to  I'/i  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  the  minority  leader  (Mr. 
Scott)  or  his  designee. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  yielding. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr. "President,  I  yield 
further  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
matter  of  information — I  regret  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  left  the 
floor,  because  he  labored  so  hard  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education — I 
wanted  to  make  sure  to  get  into  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  some  statements  of 
interest. 

There  has  been  much  publicity  about 
poverty  among  the  American  Indians 
and  education  among  the  American  In- 
dians and  what  we  are  doing  or  not  do- 
ing about  It.  Then  we  come  upon  this, 
in  a  report  entitled  "Indian  Education: 
A  National  Tragedy — A  National  Chal- 
lenge," a  1969  report.  No.  91-501.  on  page 
18: 

The  subcommittee  found  one  tribe  in  west- 
em  Oklahoma  where  practically  every  male 
between  the  ages  of  18  to  30  has  a  serious 
drinking  problem.  Strangely  enough,  if  they 
survive  to  age  30,  a  complete  reversal  often 
takes  place.  The  subcommittee  findings  leave 
no  doubt  that  alcoholism  broadly  defined  Is 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems  affecting 
the  Indian  population  today,  yet  it  has  at- 
tracted little  serious  attention,  and  what 
data  that  is  available  is  generally  inaccessi- 
ble, unorganized,  scattered,  and  unknown. 

Excessive  alcohol  usage  appears  to  be 
closely  interrelated  with  other  manifestations 
of  social  disorganization  in  Indian  com- 
munities. Indian  accident  and  arrest  rates 
are  notoriously  high,  and  the  majority  of  ac- 
cidents as  well  as  homicides,  assaults,  sui- 
cides, and  suicide  attempts  are  associated 
with  alcohol.  The  vast  majority  of  arrests, 
fines,  and  prison  sentences  In  the  Indian 
population  are  related  to  alcohol,  and  In- 
dian arrest  rates  are  also  notoriously  high. 
In  one  State  penitentiary,  Indians  constitute 
34  percent  of  the  inmates  whereas  only  5 
percent  of  the  State's  population  is  Indian. 
The  majority  of  the  crimes  were  committed 
while  under  the  Influence  of  alcohol. 

On  one  central  plains  reservation,  there 
were  in  1  year  2,585  arrests  for  disorderly  con- 
duct and  drunkenness  in  a  population  of 
4,600  adults.  Over  a  3-year  period,  44  per- 
cent of  males  and  21  percent  of  females  had 
been  arrested  at  least  once  for  a  drinklng- 
connected  oflfense.  Of  these,  two-thirds  had 
been  arrested  more  than  once,  and  10  per- 
cent had  been  arrested  more  than  10  times. 
Thirteen  percent  of  the  entire  population 
ages  15  to  17  had  been  booked  at  least  once 
on  a  charge  related  to  drinking.  On  another 
reservation  with  a  total  population  of  3.500, 
in  1968,  there  were  1,769  arrests  related  to 
excessive  drinking,  10  percent  of  them  Juve- 
niles. In  1960,  alcohol-related  arrest  rate  for 
all  Indians  was  12.2  times  that  of  the  U.S. 
population  generally.  Drunkenness  alone  ac- 
counted for  71  percent  of  all  Indian  arrests. 


In  a  study  of  high  school  students  In  a 
plains  tribe,  84  percent  of  the  boys  and  78 
percent  of  the  girls  claimed  they  drank. 
Thirty-seven  percent  claimed  they  drank  fre- 
quently. Another  survey  of  Iiulian  high 
school  students  found  339  out  of  350  who 
disliked  their  hometown  because  of  exces- 
sive drinking.  On  this  reservation.  70  per- 
cent of  all  Juvenile  offenses  Involved  alco- 
hol— a  total  of  420  In  a  recent  year. 

So  we  can  understand  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  disease  that  has  practi- 
cally crippled  a  fine  group  of  American 
people.  But  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  job 
being  done  in  the  way  it  should  be  done 
unless  the  fimds  are  earmarked,  so  that 
Congress  can  be  sure  that  the  money  will 
be  spent  in  this  way. 

Now  I  will  read  from  page  114  of  Re- 
port No.  91-501,  item  11: 

11.  The  subcommittee  recommends — 

That  a  comprehensive  attack  upon  alco- 
holism among  Indians  be  begun  at  the  earli- 
est possible  time,  and  that  it  include  (a) 
coordinated  medical,  paramedical,  educa- 
tional, psychiatric,  social,  and  rehabilitation 
services,  both  public  and  private,  including 
non-medical  and  non-professioniU  personnel 
as  appropriate;  (b)  strong  prevention  pro- 
grams, relying  upon  concerted  public  educa- 
tion efforts:  and  (c)  concerted  efforts  to 
identify  and  deal  with  the  causes  of  Indian 
alcoholism. 

If  I  had  the  time  to  break  this  down 
further  ethnically  to  show  the  effect  on 
the  American  Negro  in  the  ghetto,  if  I 
could,  for  example,  go  to  Texas  and  deal 
with  the  ethnic  groups  there  in  relation 
to  alcoholism  apd  narcotics  and  the 
problems  we  face,  we  could  see  that  we 
have  done  little  except  express  our  hope 
and  chagrin  and  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
mammoth  problem. 

In  all  the  history  of  civilized  mankind, 
alcoholics  have  been  dying  In  the  streets, 
the  gutters,  the  alleys,  condemned  in  the 
Bible.  An  alcoholic  can  fall  over  in  the 
street  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
people  will  walk  aroimd  him,  ignore  him, 
and  never  stop  to  see  what  Is  wrong  with 
him.  He  may  have  died  of  a  heart  attack, 
but  they  would  not  stop  to  investigate. 
They  would  consider  him  a  hoi>ele6s 
drunk,  not  a  sick  humstn  being,  entitled 
to  the  decency  and  treatment  that  we 
would  give  a  crippled  dog  if  a  car  hit  it. 
Yet,  we  have  abandoned  many  of  these 
people  in  America  and  in  the  world. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  to  belabor  the 
point  of  alcoholism  any  longer  in  rela- 
tion to  the  earmarking  of  these  funds. 
I  think  there  is  enough  identity  with  the 
problem  to  demonstrate  that  alcoholism 
in  America  is  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
tributors to  poverty  in  our  social  struc- 
ture. It  has  broken  up  homes.  A  very  high 
percentage  of  children  on  welfare  pro- 
grams are  there  because  of  alcohol-re- 
lated problems.  Many  emotionally  dis- 
turbed mothers  are  there  also. 

Incidentally,  the  number  of  women 
suffering  from  alcoholism  is  tocreasing 
rapidly.  We  used  to  say  about  one  alco- 
holic in  five  was  a  female.  Now  many  of 
us  believe  that  it  is  two  in  five,  and  the 
rate  is  growing  rather  steadily  over  the 
years.  Thus,  if  we  are  going  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  program,  if  this  Nation 
has  any  human  compassion — I  am  not 
asking  them  to  consider  the  problem  of 
alcoholism  to  replace  other  programs — 
but  certainly  the  day  has  arrived  when 
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we  sl»uld  do  something  to  try  to  elimi- 
nate one  of  the  greatest  creators  of 
poverty,  one  of  the  greatest  contributors 
to  d«41nquency  We  shouJd  endeavor  spe- 
clflcally  to  demand  that  funds  are  spent 
in  these  areas 

If  not.  God  help  us.  We  have  too  loni{ 
overlooked  these  problems. 

Now.  with  the  permission  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin.  I  am  going  to 
speak  a  httle  bit  on  the  subject  of  nar- 
cotics addiction  and  druc;  abuse 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  If  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  yield  to  me  at  this 
point— for  about  half  a  minute.  I  shall 
not  interrupt  this  Interesting  discourse 
further 

Mr  NEl^ON   I  yield 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  I  want  to  say  that 
I  was  well  a'*  are  of  this  lanfuace  in  the 
conference  report  It  wa.s  offered  by  the 
House  conferees. 

I  hope  that  there  is  no  misunderstand - 
Lng  about  this.  I  think  the  problem  is  one 
of  Interpretation  I  assumed — I  could  be 
wrtiog  and  I  know  that  you  Kentlemen 
want  to  make  this  certain — they  would 
spend  the  mon>-y  in  these  cateeones  ac- 
cording to  their  justification  and  their 
authorization  and  that  this  conference 
amendment  would  provide  them  witli 
some  needed  flexibility  I  assumed  that 
by  the  way  the  amendment  was  ex- 
plamed  in  conference  I  want  that  made 
clear.  I  am  sympathetic  to  what  you  are 
trying  to  do 

My  only  hesitation  is  because  I  do  not 
want  to  hold  up  this  whole  matter  I 
know  you  do  not.  either  However.  I  want 
to  be  sure  that  y^u  understood  what  the 
conference  did.  and  the  premise  on  which 

It  acted 

Mr  NELSON  The  Senator  from  Wash- 
ing:ton.  at  the  time  the  motion  was  made. 
when  the  authorization  bi'.l  was  con- 
sidered in  the  Senate,  voted  aaalnst  the 
motion  to  eliminate  earmarklnt;  for  GEO 
programs 

Mr  MAGNUSON  I  did 

Mr  NKUBON  So  you  voted  in  favor  of 
earmarking'' 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  I  am  goini?  t-D  vote 
for  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin's  amend- 
ment now.  but  I  just  assumed  that  they 
would.  In  the  next  6  months,  follow  the 
eatesories  outlined  tn  the  authorization, 
with  a  degree  of  flexibility  that  would 
be  needed  to  e:et  these  programs  you  are 
discussing  underway  I  know  what  you 
gentlemen  want  to  do  You  want  to  make 
sure  that  they  do  I  think  I  understand 
your  concern,  on  the  impact  of  the 
amendment  as  adopted  by  the  conferees 
You  have  offered  a  much  clearer  explana- 
tion of  why  this  earmarking  is  important 

Mr  HUGHES  Mr  President,  the  re- 
cent track  record  of  GEO  does  not  indi- 
cate that  we  can  assume  anything  about 
the  fact  that  they  will  spend  any  money 
in  these  areas  They  have  not  spent  It. 
I  doubt  that  they  will,  unless  we  put  a 
chain  on  it  and  lock  it  down. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  I  am  Inclined  to 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa 

Mr  HUGHES  I  might  add.  before  the 
Senator  leaves  the  Chamber,  that  he  Is 
one  of  those  Senators  who  fought  to 
double  the  appropriation  for  alcoholism. 
I  know  of  his  sympathy  for  the  problem 
we  are  talking  about,  and  I  am  a  Uttle 


bit  eml>arrassed  by  llie  position  we  find 
ourselves  in  today 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield 
briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  NiXSON  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  without  IvX-^ing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  I  commend  the 
diitintOiished  Senator  from  Iowa  for  Ins 
forceful,  dramatic,  and  impre.ssive  siate- 
mcnl  here  today  Soon  he  will  ul-^cilss  the 
queiiion  of  narcoti's  and  dangerous 
drug's 

Resardint-  the  previous  portion  o'  hi.'^ 
rem.irks.  addre.^sed  to  the  problem  of 
alcoholism  and  the  earmarking  neces- 
sar>-  to  get  somcthini^  done  about  that 
problem.  I  want  to  add  to  what  he  has 
said  about  the  ethnic  irroup  m  my  State. 
Mexican-Amencans.  which  is  the  lanicst 
e'J'.nic  group  m  my  Stale,  due  to  pov- 
erty—the mam  cause  is  poverty  where 
the  rate  of  alcoholism,  and  the  use  of 
marihuana  and  dangerous  drugs  and 
narcol. cs  all  are  higher  among  lliat 
group  than  any  other  citizens  m  my 
State  I  think  that  thir,  is  all  tied  in  with 
th"  problem  of  poverty,  and  the  lack  of 
opportuni'v— at  lea.st  a  great  deal  of  it  is. 
Of  course,  this  is  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem, and  we  need  money  to  combat  it 
Pitsl  experience  has  shown  that  If  tiial 
money  is  not  earmarked,  it  will  not  be 
spent 

I  want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wlsconsm  iMr.  Nelson* 
for  his  amendment.  I  think  It  should  be 
agreed  to  We  fought  this  out  in  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee.  It 
wa-s  not  a  '  qiuck.e  "  thing.  We  debated 
It  fully  there,  and  amendments  were  of- 
fered to  do  away  with  earmarking  Just 
to  give  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  this  money  to  do 
anytliin^  he  wanted  to  with  it.  It  was 
turned  down  in  the  committee  time  after 
tune  It  was  also  turned  down  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  This  Michel  amend- 
ment was  not  In  the  House  bill  It  was 
not  In  the  Senate  bill.  Yet  it  turns  up 
now. 

I  think  it  is  tone  to  say  Uiat  when 
we  m  tlie  Senate  vote  for  something,  we 
mean  business;  that  It  is  not  a  token 
thmg.  to  let  someone  stnp  away  what 
we  think  about  how  this  money  should 
be  .spent  We  have  Increased  It  under  the 
leadership  of  the  able  Senator  from  Wls- 
con-sLi  »  ho  is  chairman  of  the  Manpower 
and  Poverty  Subcommittee.  We  have 
increased  the  authorization  for  the  pov- 
erty program.  I  do  not  believe  the  Sen- 
ate" would  have  ever  voted  to  Increase 
the  authorization  If  It  thought  the  money 
would  be  thrown  up  there,  so  to  speak. 
into  the  thin  air  to  let  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  pull 
It  down  to  do  anything  he  wanted  with 
it. 

We  voted  for  that  Increased  authori- 
zation because  we  had  studied  It  for 
weeks  and  held  hearings  for  months,  and 
we  had  reached  the  point  where  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, appointed  by  the  President,  who 
had  voted  against  the  poverty  program 
when  he  was  a  Representative  In  the 
House,  lobbied  diligently  and  eflfectlvely 
in  the  House  for  It,  even  though  he  had 


voted  against  it  as  a  Member:  but  when 
he  became  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  of  course  he  saw  It 
differently  and  he  came  up  here  to  lobby 
to  save  the  program. 

Because  of  the  diligence  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  we  Increased  the 
money  and  increased  It  on  faith  that  It 
would  t>e  spent  where  the  committee  and 
the  whole  Senate  had  found,  through 
extensive  hearmgs  and  debate,  that  it 
-should  be  spent 

I  do  not  believe  that  tlie  Senate  would 
h;ive  increased  the  authorization  and 
voU'd  more  money  in  a  big  lump  sum  for 
someone  as  Director  of  GEO  to  spend 
It  as  he  wanted  to.  The  Senate  wants 
us  will  expressed,  after  thorough  debate 
and  extensive  hearings  and  long  execu- 
tive sessions  both  by  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee  which  passed  on 
It  Some  of  us  on  that  Committee  on 
A!)propriaticiLs  felt  a  growing  concern 
as  to  where  and  how  the  money  would 
be  spent  I  do  not  think  the  Senate  should 
surrender  to  this  wild  and  reckless,  free 
funding  of  money  for  someone  to  spend 
anywhere  he  wanted  and  take  off  all 
the  earmarking  restraints. 

All  100  Senators  have  opinions  of  their 
own  based  upon  their  experience,  their 
knowledge,  their  travel  around  the  coun- 
tiT.  based  on  Uie  election  process  of  Uiis 
countrj-. 

I  believe  that  running  for  a  State  of- 
fice is  the  greatest  educational  Institu- 
tion in  America,  when  a  man  travels 
around  for  public  office  statewide  and 
visits  the  people,  and  all  its  many  groups 
and  sections.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  other  educational  process  which  is 
equal  to  It. 

I  believe  It  would  be  a  great  thing  for 
America  If  we  had  a  requirement  that  a 
potential  Cabinet  officer  must  have 
served  m  some  statewide  elective  office 
before  he  became  a  Cabinet  member.  He 
should  know  something  about  the  maln- 
sprinsrs  of  human  action,  of  human  de- 
sire, of  Uie  human  heart,  so  that  he  can 
better  Improve  the  American  way  of  life. 
I  think  that  we  will  have  thrown 
away  half  of  the  diligent  work  of  these 
committees  if  we  sweep  away  all  the 
benefits  we  have  had  of  the  testimony, 
the  hearings,  and  the  knowledge  which 
we  have  accumulated,  and  put  this  In  a 
separate  category  and  say.  "Take  It,  boys, 
-spend  It  anj-where  you  want  to." 

Mr  NELSON  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  comments.  He  knows,  as  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  I  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  that  we  have  leaned 
over  backward  to  accommodate  the  ad- 
ministration, and  we  waited  for  their 
recommendations  several  months.  We 
could  have  gotten  it  out  of  the  committee 
much  earlier  if  we  had  gotten  the  prompt 
advice  of  the  adminstration  as  to  what 
they  wanted.  We  leaned  over  backward 
to  cooperate.  I  do  not  think  that  anyone 
here  has  been  a  stronger  supporter  of 
the  poverty  and  manpower  program  than 
I  have.  Then,  after  doing  all  that,  GEO 
did  not  get  the  appropriation  It  wanted 
out  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
Once  again  GEO  came  to  me,  pointing 
out  how  Important  It  was  that  OEO  get 
the  appropriation  which  the  President 
had  requested.  Once  again,  I  was  happy 
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to  help  OEO  because  I  believe  in  the  ur- 
gent need  to  fight  poverty.  So  I  drafted 
an  amendment  and  took  it  to  the  floor, 
pointing  out  at  the  time  that  I  was  flght- 
inR  the  case  of  the  administration  and 
OEO.  We  won  that  fight. 

Then,  after  we  got  that,  without  say- 
11  u;  a  word  to  us.  behind  our  backs,  they 
slipped  in  a  httle  amendment  seeking  to 
wipe  out  the  earmarking  and  the  fund 
reser\c»tions  in  our  bill. 

Throughout  the  whole  authorization 
process,  we  tried  to  keep  GEO  and  the 
whole  administration  fully  informed, 
every  step  of  the  way,  on  what  we  were 
doing.  They  called  our  office  several  times 
a  day.  They  sat  In  on  our  hearings.  They 
sat  outside  our  executive  sessions.  They 
sat  up  mucli  of  the  night  outside  our 
Senate-House  conference.  Every  step  of 
the  way,  we  told  them  what  we  sought 
to  do.  We  sought  their  comments  and 
suggestions.  We  repeatedly  called  re- 
cesses to  allow  time  for  OEO  to  comment 
before  we  made  a  crucial  decision.  We 
repeatedly  revised  the  biU  in  light  of 
their  suggestions  as  it  moved  through  the 
authorizing  process. 

We  gave  OEO  all  tlie  information.  And 
when  they  came  suid  asked  us  for  help, 
we  gave  help.  We  helped  them  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  get  the  full  fund- 
ing. Then,  when  It  was  all  over,  without 
once  coming  In  and  saying.  "We  are  go- 
ing to  try  to  legislate  in  an  appropria- 
tions bill,"  they  sneaked  this  amend- 
ment Into  the  appropriations  conference 
In  an  attempt  to  undo  all  we  had  achieved 
in  the  authorization  bill. 

Representative  Perkins  on  the  House 
side  did  not  know  It  happened.  I  did  not 
know  it  happened.  The  st&tt  people  did 
not  know.  This  amendment  did  not  be- 
come public  knowledge  until  after  both 
Houses  had  recessed  for  Christmas.  Only 
then  was  it  spotted  in  reading  the  Con- 
CRESSionAL  Rbcohd  account  of  action  in 
the  House  on  December  22. 

Then  they  expect  to  come  back  to  both 
Houses  and  say,  "Gentlemen,  let  us  co- 
operate again."  Mr.  President,  coopera- 
tion is  a  two-way  street.  If  OEO  is  go- 
ing to  continue  to  do  this,  I  think  we  will 
see  the  end  of  the  cooperation. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Does  the  Senator  know 
whether  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  was  aware  that  this 
amendment  was  slipped  into  the  legis- 
lation? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  do  not  know.  It  was 
presented  as  the  position,  I  understand, 
of  those  representing  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportimity.  I  do  not  know  who 
had  any  knowledge  ol  It  other  than  Con- 
gressman Michel. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  if  they 
did.  and  if  they  failed  to  notify  the 
chairman  of  the  House  legislative  com- 
mittee or  the  Senate  legislative  com- 
mittee. I  think  the  description  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  is  very  kind.  It  was 
deceitful  if  they  did  this.  And  It  was  a 
deceptive  practice  that  is  not  In  accord 
with  the  above-board  procedtires  we  are 
used  to  in  this  body. 

I  hope  that  the  Director  of  the  OEO 
would  make  some  explanation  to  thA 
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Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  as  to  the  role  he  played 
in  tliis  procedure. 

If  that  is  the  kind  of  chicanery  to 
be  indulged  in  in  the  future,  I  think  we 
will  have  a  different  idea  when  we  vote 
on  appropriations  for  the  OEO. 

We  have  to  take  people  at  their  word. 
We  do  not  have  time  to  read  every  word 
of  every  amendment  in  the  closing  hours. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  issue 
of  earmarking  funds  in  the  bill  went  to 
the  full  committee,  to  tjje  subcommittee, 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  to  the 
conference  committee.  And  nobody  an- 
ticipated that  there  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  rule  prohibiting  legislation 
in  an  appropriations  bill. 

Suddenly  this  language  showed  up  in 
the  House  record  and  nobody  involved 
in  the  legislative  process  had  known  any- 
thing about  it. 

I  do  not  know  who  was  responsible  for 
it.  But  if  that  is  the  way  they  want  to 
play,  we  ought  to  play  with  the  same  set 
of  rules. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  my 
question  relates  to  the  matter  of  ear- 
marking as  it  would  apply  to  the  OEO 
programs,  since  most  of  ttie  discussion, 
and  properly  so,  has  focused  on  nar- 
cotics and  alcohoUc  programs. 

Is  the  concept  of  earmarking  a  for- 
eign one  or  an  unusual  one  insofar  as 
OEO  programs  heretofore  considered 
were  concerned? 

Mr.  NELSON.  No,  It  is  not  foreign  or 
tmusual.  We  have  had  earmarking  in 
the  previous  authorization  bills.  The  in- 
teresting part  of  this  is  that,  in  earmark- 
ing the  bill  in  our  committee,  of  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  is  a  member, 
we  took  all  the  administration's  pro- 
posed budget  figures  and  earmarked  in 
those  categories.  Then,  we  added  two 
programs,  the  drug  abuse  program  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dokinick) 
and  the  alcoholism  program  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes). 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  It  was  earmarked  in 
the  program  that  came  from  OEO  with 
respect  to  Headstart  and  legal  services. 
'What  are  some  categories  in  which  the 
Senator  has  that  Information,  which 
were  previously  earmarked? 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  OEO  asked  for  a 
simple  2-year  extension.  In  their  budget 
Justification,  they  selected  the  various 
categories  to  demonstrate  what  the  re- 
quested amount  of  about  $2  billion  would 
be  spent  for.  We  took  their  budget  Jus- 
tification as  the  basis  for  our  earmark- 
ing. Then  we  added  this  flexibility  so 
their  hands  would  not  be  tied  too  much. 
We  thought  that  was  very  fair  and  con- 
siderate. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  So  we  added  greater 
flexibility  than  the  program  previously 
on  the  books  prior  to  this  administra- 
tion; and  all  that  was  added  by  the 
committee  at  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  for  two  more  specific  programs 
that  had  not  been  previously  listed.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes.  I  might  say  that 
those  two  programs  on  alcoholism  and 
drug  abuse  were  not  in  the  House  bill. 


The  House  conferees  questioned  the  Sen- 
ale's  action  in  authorizing  and  reserving 
funds  for  them.  AXfr  extended  discus- 
sion and  after  an  eloquent  plea  on  tin 
part  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes >  the  House  conferees  were  per- 
suaded to  agree  specifically  to  earmark- 
ing funds  for  those  programs  of  alcoliol- 
ism  and  drug  abuse. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  So  the  end  result  of- 
tliis  midnight  amendment,  ttiis  mysteri- 
ous midnight  amendment  that  cropped 
up  in  the  bill  was  that  the  only  two  cate- 
gorical or  specific  areas  zeroed  in  on  are 
the  two  provided  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
dealing  with  narcotic  addiction  and  al- 
coholic treatment,  whereas  aU  other 
treatment  programs  are  left  imtampered 
and  imtouched. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  would  hope,  if  the 
Michel  amendment  is  finally  adopted, 
that  that  would  be  the  interpretation.  I 
imderstand  some  people  will  argue  it  both 
ways.  I  think  the  best  course  is  to  elimi- 
nate the  Michel  amendment.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magntjson) — and  I 
think  it  is  important  legislative  history — 
stood  on  the  floor  a  few  moments  ago  to 
say  when  he  agreed  to  that  amendment 
in  the  appropriations  conference,  that  he 
had  expected  that  the  money  would  be 
spent  in  accordance  with  the  earmarking 
in  tlie  authorization  bill.  If  so.  it  would 
be  spent  for  these  twt  specific  new  pro- 
grams, the  alcoholism  program  and  the 
drug  abuse  program,  as  well  as  the  other 
programs  as  earmarked  in  our  bill.  I  hope 
that  would  be  the  interpretation  put  on 
it  by  the  OEO  if  we  should  not  prevail 
in  this  amendment.  I  would  hcHJe  they 
would  keep  faith  with  the  votes  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  that  they  would 
respect  the  viewpoint  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
soK) .  who  is  the  manager  of  the  appro- 
priations bill. 

Mr.  ElAGLETTON.  I  take  it  that  it  is  the 
case,  insofar  as  the  GEO  operation  is 
concerned  since  its  inception,  that  in  ear- 
marking of  funds,  where  Congress  ex- 
presses its  legislative  intent  with  respect 
to  an  on-going  program  or  a  new  pro- 
gram, that  is  not  an  ahen,  foreign,  or  a 
new  concept  insofar  as  OEO  is  concerned. 
And  yet  this  mysterious  amendment 
seems  to  leave  the  impression  that  it 
would  be  unheard  of  insofar  as  Ctongress 
expressing  its  will  in  the  field  of  treat- 
ment for  alcoholism  and  narcotic  addic- 
tion. 

Mr.  NELSON.  There  was  earmarking 
in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments of  1966  and  1967.  The  1967  exten- 
sion was  a  2-year  bill.  So  there  has  been 
earmarking  in  the  two  previous  author- 
ization bills. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  on  the  presentation 
he  has  made  here  today  and  for  rais- 
ing the  question  he  has  raised.  He  has 
surrendered  the  floor  to  me,  because  I 
wish  to  speak  on  the  problem  of  drug 
abuse  in  America  and  the  need  for  these 
programs.  I  am  doing  this  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
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Colorado     Mv    views    may    not    be    his 

v;e*sataU    I  do  not  know   ''^'''TJl" 

would  even  support  this  molioa    oda>^ 

I  have  had  no  time  to  contact  him  to 

hnd    out     HoweNer.    the    Senator    from 

Colorado    .Mr    Domimck.    did    imtiate 

the     particular    amendment     r^?a^ding 

druK  abuse  that  became  a  part  of  the 

OFO  authoruation  b.ll    As  a  result  of 

uus  and   a5   a   result   of   ^"endi.is   the 

hearings  with  me-he   '^^  member  o^ 

the   Subcommittee   on    Alcoholism    and 

Narcotics-he    saw    the    extreme    need 

among    the    poor    m    America    for    pio- 

giams  m  narcotics  addiction  and  dru. 

''''The  headlines  of  newspaper^  todav 
and  every  day  refer  to  the  '""\^f\^°^; 
Dhasis  on  law  enforcement  \Ve  fyave 
been  ta°^nig  here  about  the  absolute 
neeS  for  doin.  something  about  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  and  malc.ng  sure  we 
can  cut  back  the  crime  rates  in  all  of 

°T,rmrpr.M0U5  statement  1  spoke  of 
the  diTect  relationship  between  alcohol- 
m  and  crime  That  relationship  ha-s 
been  suPlSoTed  by  the  Senator  f.-om 
Maryland   'Mr    Tydincs'. 

In  connection  with  narcotics  addic 
t  on  m  the  United  States,  if  we  could  f\nd 
a  reasonable  solution  to  the  problern  o 
heroin  and  heroin  addiction  alone.  I 
SiTwe  could  reduce  the  'elo-ie^ancl 
that  includes  some  "imes  of  violenc^^ 
Durglarv  rape,  mugcm.;.  robber>-b>  do 
percent'  in  the  cities  of  this  country. 

We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  testimony 
in  my  subcommittee  relating  to  the 
herom  addiction  We  know  a  great  deal 
about  the  experimentation  and  demon- 
stration project  on  methadone^  a  replace- 
ment narcotic  that  blocks  the  demand 
Tot  heroin  and  enables  the  addict  to  go 
ahead  and  live  m  society  It  us  a  program 
which  IS  disputed  m  some  scientific  quar- 
ters but  there  is  enough  research  behind 
,t  to  justifv  exploring  it  thoroughly. 

If  we  are  trulv  interested  in  battling 
crune  in  America  and  yet  are  unwilling 
to  correct  this  provision  in  the  Pending 
biU  I  think  we  are  delinquent  in  our  duty, 
because  as  we  discuss  narcotics  addiction 
and  drug  abuse  we  are  tal»''n%f,^'»"^ 
things     misunderstood     in     the    Unitea 

States.  ,  . 

The  President  held  a  conference  of 
State  Governors  and  said  to  them.  I 
want  you  to  go  back  to  your  States,  im- 
tiat«  programs,  have  discussions,  and  get 
underway  mass  familiarization  pro- 
grams m  connection  with  drug  abuse  and 
narcotic  addiction  '  But  now  we  see  an- 
other agency  come  along  m  support  or 
legislation  which  will  not  earmark  funds 
for  drug  abuse  and  narcotic  addiction 
programs  at  the  poverty  levels  The  his- 
torv  of  this  agency  Is  that  they  have  not 
initiated  programs  to  do  somethmg  about 
this  problem.  We  feel  it  is  absolutely 
essential 

Up  until  a  few  years  ago.  narcotic  ad- 
diction in  the  United  States  was  primar- 
ily a  problem  of  the  black  ghetto  of  this 
country  As  long  as  it  was  isolated  in  the 
ghettos,  we  paid  very  little  attention  to 
It  because  it  was  not  our  problem.  But 
now  It  has  spilled  out  of  the  ghetto  It  is 
rampant  all  over  the  United  States  of 
America. 


If  you  ask  the  parents  of  America 
today",  m  a  survey,  what  is  the  greatest 
concern  for  thoir  children  in  the  elemen- 
tarv  junior  hi^-'h  schools,  and  high 
scliools  of  America  they  would  undoubt- 
edlv  immediately  an.swer  that  narcotic 
addiction  and  diu^^  abuse  are  the  mam 
concerns  of  cveiy  pan-nt  m  the  United 
States  today 

ir  has  been  reported  by  the  Depait- 
ment  of  Health  Education,  and  Welfare 
that  there  are  approximately  12  million 
people  in  America  who  have  experi- 
mented with  or  used  marihuana  a  dru^ 
atKJUt  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
information and  mi.sunder.standini.;,  and 
vet  considered— and  ni;htly  so  because  of 
the  severe  penalties  of  law— one  of  the 
maior  problems  of  this  country 

There  will  come  before  the  Senate  soon 
a  narcotic  and  drug  abu.se  bill,  aimed  prl- 
manlv  — becau.se  it  origiriate.s  m  the  Ju- 
diciarv  Committer— at  law  enforcement, 
the  structure  of  the  law.  and  what  we 
can  do  about  it 

I  would  sav  iiere  and  now  that  if  we 
made  the  penalty  for  selling  heroin  on 
the  street  100  vears  in  jail  for  a  first  of- 
fense and  we  developed  the  most  efficient 
law  enforcement  in  history  and  picked 
up  the  pusher  on  the  street,  withm  3  days 
there  would  be  another  pusher  on  the 
same  street  selling  heroin 

We  must  do  everything  we  can  to  ar- 
rest the  pu-sher,  but  I  say  to  you  that  as 
long  as  herom  is  profitable  and  is  an  in- 
creasinglv  proflUble  commercial  item  on 
the  streets  of  America  today,  it  is  ?oing 
lo   be   big   business   tied   into  big   crime 
svndicates  in  this  country. 
'  We  can  do  something  about  eliminat- 
ing the  market    We  can  do  something 
about  prevention    We  can  do  something 
about  education  both  of  the  young  and 
the  adult    We  can  do  something  about 
treatment,  about  training  the  physician 
to  handle  the  drug  abuser,  or  about  the 
narcotic  addict  himself  The  federal  sys- 
tem has  developed  only  two  institutions, 
one  in  Texas  and  one  in  Kentucky    in 
which  we  attempt  to  do  something  about 
tliese  two  problems    It  has  been  a  slow 
and  a  tedious  process   Up  until  the  last 
few  vears  there  was  not  considered  to  be 
anyrecoverv   from   herom   addiction. 

The  black  people  of  America,  the  poor 
people    of    America,    living    in    the    big 
cities   are  sick  and  tired  of  people  walk- 
ing their  streets,  pushing  pills  and  selhng 
substances  that  turn  their  daughters  into 
prostitutes  and  their  sons  into  thieves, 
burglars,  murderers,  or  whatever  it  may 
be    with  little  capabihty  of  doing  any- 
thing  about   It    Yet.  by   our   refusal  to 
approach  the  problem,  we  are  inviting  a 
massive  law  enforcement  problem  that 
cannot  be  solved  unless  we  approach  it 
from  the  other  direction    We  can  cer- 
Uinly  do  both  at  the  same  time,  but  we 
cannot  do  one  and  eliminate  the  other 
and  arrive  at  a  serious  solution  of  the 
problem 

It  IS  a  staggering  problem  in  the  coun- 
try It  IS  a  frightening  problem  on  the 
campus  of  every  college  m  America,  in 
everv  ghetto,  and  in  every  Junior  high 
school  and  senior  high  school.  We  have 
even  found  it  is  becoming  an  Increasmg 
problem  in  the  elemenUry  schools  of 
the  country  Students  of  10  or  11  years 
of  age  have  revealed  that  they  were  al- 


readv  hooked  on  drugs,  were  drug  abus- 
ers   and  some  were  narcotic  addicts. 

A  doctor  m  the  capital  city  of  Iowa 
1  isi  Thursdav  afternoon  told  me  a  young 
liiotiier  came  to  him  for  delivery  of  a 
baby  They  di.scovcred  she  was  a  r.arcotic 
addict  He  immediately  took  care  of  her. 
and  delivered  the  baby,  and  the  baby  was 
a  narcotic  addict  as  a  result  of  being 
carried  m  that  mother's  womb.  The 
father  came  lo  visit,  and  it  was  dis- 
covered he  was  a  narcotic  addict  Tins 
was  in  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  not  a  city 
known  for  heroin  or  drug  addiction,  but 
the  capital  city  of  my  own  State. 

There  us  a  need  to  do  something  med- 
uallv  to  help  these  people.  I  have  had 
calls  from  my  State  about  it: 

I  h.>ve  SIX  .<;tiident.s  who  are  addicted  to 
heroin  and  they  need  help  Wliere  c.-in  I  get 
It  (ur  them'' 


It  was  dimcult  for  me  to  get  skilled 
1  e'p  for  heroin  addicts  in  Iowa, 

As  a  result  of  this  massively  increasing 
problem,  there  is  a  staggering  need  for 
legislation  and  law  enforcement;  this 
IS  just  the  beginning  in  the  right  direc- 
tion ^ 

Ccrtaiulv  we  can  bring  into  being 
something  to  help  see  that  these  people 
have  a  right  lo  live  and  a  decent  way  to 
eet  help  to  recover  from  a  stigma  that 
reallv  ha.s  invaded  all  of  America  today 
and  'that  i.s  a  real  tragedy  m  America 
today 

Mr  TYDINGS  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  HUGHES   I  >ield. 
Mr   TYDINGS   Would  the  Senator  be 
kind    enough    to    trace    the    legislative 
history  of  this  particular  line  item  m  the 
legislative  authorization? 

Mr    HUGHES.  In  the  beginning  the 
Health  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on   Labor   and   Public    Welfare   became 
concerned,  and  particularly  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  because  Federal  agencies  had  de- 
cided '  to    eliminate    the    institution    m 
Texas  which  was  one  of  only  two  institu- 
tions  in   the   United   States   that   wer« 
treating    hard    narcotics    addicts    and 
doing  demonstration  projects  and  scien- 
tific projects  in  this  field.  Hearings  were 
held  in  the  State  of  Texas.  He  discussed 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  when  he 
came  back.  I  discussed  the  problems  of 
alcoholism  and  drug  abuse  and  my  own 
experience  with  them  and  concern  about 
them   The  Senator  from  Texas  decided 
to    appoint    a    new    subcommittee    on 
alcoholusm  and  narcotics  and  named  me 
chairman    We  held  some  hearings,  in- 
cluding some  in  Washington.  California. 
New  York,  and  Denver.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado   «Mr.  Dominick"    was  present 
at  almost  everv  hearing  and  showed  his 
concern,  because  his  city   had   become 
known  as    crvstal  city"  as  a  result  of  the 
manufacture  of  illegal  methadone. 

As  a  result,  when  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty 
was  discussing  this  matter  with  respect 
to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
we  decided  to  approach  the  problem  by 
earmarking  funds  for  the  specific  pur- 
poses I  was  interested  in  trying  to  ap- 
proach the  problem  of  alcoholism  in  that 
way  The  Senator  from  Colorado  was 
interested  in  approaching  the  problem 
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of  drug  addiction  in  that  bill.  We  decided 
to  do  it.  The  matter  was  debated  and 
was  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  sub- 
committee. It  was  brought  to  and  imani- 
mously  agreed  to  by  the  full  Committee 
(jn  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  How  much  was  pro- 
vided? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  There  is  $10  million  in 
fiscal  1970  for  alcohohsm;  $5  million  in 
fiscal  1970  for  narcotic  addiction;  $15 
mOlion  in  fiscal  1971  for  alcoholism  and 
S15  million  in  fiscal  1971  for  narcotic  ad- 
diction. It  was  then  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits'  proposed  an  amend- 
iiieni  to  eliminate  the  earmarking.  His 
amendment  failed.  36  to  50.  So  the  ear- 
markin.t;  was  approved  by  50  affirmative 
votes  with  36  votes  against. 

It  then  went  m  the  House,  which  ap- 
pl'cd  earmarkinf,^  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent form,  so  it  came  back  to  the  con- 
ference committee.  As  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  said,  we  debated  the  issue  in 
the  conference  committee.  If  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  it  was  approved 
w.thout  objection  by  the  conference 
committee.  It  was  brought  back  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  then  and  confirmed 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 

So  the  legislative  history  from  the  very 
beginning  to  the  end  is  one  of  approval 
either  without  objection  in  the  commit- 
tees or  by  very  good  majorities  in  voting 
on  the  Senate  floor, 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Does  the  Senator  know 
what  the  position  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  was  on  the  line  item 
for  narcotic  addiction  treatment? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  cannot  recall  what 
the  position  of  the  agency  was.  I  do  re- 
call that  we  were  informed  they  opposed 
earmarking  entirely,  because  they  were 
seeking  latitude  to  transfer  funds  be- 
tween programs. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Dees  the  Senator  know 
whether  up  to  this  time  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  has  established 
any  clinic  or  tieatment  center  for  the 
treatment  of  narcotic  addicts  in  any  of 
it:5  programs? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  cannot  honestly  say 
I  recall  one,  but  I  do  believe  they  have 
initiated  some  small  experimental  proj- 
ects. I  cannot  confirm  what  they  are,  or 
to  what  extent,  but  I  will  obtain  the 
information  for  the  benefit  of  the  Senate 
and  present  it  tomorrow. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  would  like  to  lend 
whatever  emphasis  I  can  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  that 
narcotics  addiction,  particularly  heroin 
addiction,  is  a  major  contributory  factor 
to  crimes  of  violence  and  crimes  against 
property  in  every  city  of  the  Nation. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  our  own  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
been  working  on  the  problem  of  crime  in 
the  National  Capital  region  since  I  as- 
sumed the  chairmanship  last  year.  We 
have  found,  much  to  our  amiizement, 
that  almost  50  percent  of  all  the  inmates 
received  into  the  penal  system  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  narcotic  addicts. 
We  further  find  that  upon  release,  even 
more  are  estimated  to  be  narcotic  addicts. 
Mr.  HUGHES.  Will  the  Senator  permit 
me  to  interrupt  him  for  a  moment  there? 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Surely. 
Mr.  HUGHES.  This  only  reafOrms  the 


testimony  taken  In  my  own  subcommit- 
tee that,  actually,  heroin  and  opiates  are 
avculable  inside  the  prison  walls  as  read- 
ily as  they  are  on  the  streets;  and  the 
fact  that  you  put  an  addict  in  jail  or  in 
prison  does  not  in  any  way  separate  him 
from  the  opiate  or  the  narcotic. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Exactly.  Tragically 
enough  in  the  District  of  Columbia  tliere 
are  no  inpatient  treatment  centers  for 
narcotic  addicts,  either  at  the  time  of 
tJicir  arrest,  their  conviction,  while  they 
are  in  confinement  in  a  penal  institution, 
or  after  they  are  released.  The  only  treat- 
ment, if  you  want  to  call  it  that,  was  an 
experiment  known  as  "DATRC."  operat- 
ing under  an  GEO  grant,  which  was  ex- 
rcscd  in  our  committee  hearings  as  being 
poorly  operated  and  almost  a  complete 
failure. 

It  has  been  my  understanding  that  the 
national  administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  have  come  to  realize  tlie 
relationship  between  hard  narcotics  ad- 
diction and  the  problem  of  crimes  of  vio- 
lence. At  least  that  has  been  their  public 
lX)sition,  and  I  know  that  this  past  year, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  they  assisted  my  ef- 
forts toward  obtaining  funds  in  this  area. 
I  hope  they  will  not  limit  tlieir  activities 
to  the  National  Capital,  much  as  we  need 
help  in  establishing  treatment  centers 
here.  The  same  problem  is  prevalent  in 
every  major  city  in  the  United  States, 
particularly  those  with  serious  crime 
problems.  As  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
pointed  out,  one  of  the  more  disturbing 
aspects  of  the  heroin  addiction  problem 
today  IS  the  gradual  movement  of  the 
herom  addict  from  crimes  involving 
property  to  crimes  against  the  persons. 

Witnesses  before  my  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  testified  that 
several  years  ago,  the  average  heroin  ad- 
dict was  content  to  burglarize  and  shop- 
hft,  and  fence  the  stolen  material  to 
support  his  habit. 

In  the  last  year  or  two,  there  has  been 
a  perceptible  trend  toward  crimes  of 
violence  and  crimes  such  as  armed  rob- 
beries which  threaten  violence. 

If  we  are  going  to  begin  to  tackle  this 
problem,  we  have  got  to  fight  it  on  every 
front.  The  effort  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  and  his  committee  to 
get  GEO  fimds  channeled  to  the  inner 
cities  and  the  ghettoes  of  this  Nation  is 
an  important  part  of  the  effort.  A  12- 
year-old  boy  died  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  recently  from  an  overdose  of 
heroin.  The  effort  has  got  to  be  made 
on  all  fronts. 

We  do  not  have  a  major  narcotics  pro- 
gram operating  under  HEW,  as  we  should 
have.  Nor  do  we  even  have  a  major,  ef- 
fective narcotics  addiction  treatment 
program  being  operated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Because  of  the  work  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  and  his  subcom- 
mittee, and  the  legislative  commitment 
here,  at  least  we  have  made  one  step  in 
the  right  direction  I  cannot  commend 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  enough. 

I  might  say  further  that  I  tloink  the 
American  people,  at  least  the  people  of 
Maryland,  are  beginning  to  realize  the 
danger  of  hard  narcotics  addiction  and 
its  relationship  to  crime.  I  can  assure 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  that  he  has  the 


full  support  of  the  constituency  of  Mary- 
land behind  his  efforts,  and  I  believe  the 
full  support  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  I  can  assure  the  Senator  that  I 
will  be  right  here  every  step  of  the  way 
with  him. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
f^uished  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
TynixGSt . 

I  particularly  emphasize  today  that 
what  I  am  stating  here  in  support  of 
earmarking  in  this  OEO  bill  does  not  in 
any  way  compare  with  what  I  intend  to 
say  later  tliis  spring  in  connection  With 
narcotics  addiction,  drug  abuse,  and  alco- 
liolisni  in  the  United  States,  We  intend 
to  make  massive  recommendations  in  all 
these  areas  dealing  with  training,  educa- 
tion, prevention,  rehabilitation,  job  o\i- 
i:ortunties,  and  everything  else,  clear 
r. cross  the  board.  It  is  long  past  the  day 
in  America  when  we  can  play  penny  ante 
with  such  severe  problems  as  the  No.  1 
health  problem  in  America— alcohol- 
ism— and  the  No,  1  problem  contributing 
more  to  crime  than  anything  else — drug 
abu:^c.  It  is  futile  to  talk  about  fighting 
crime  without  moving  into  massive 
aicas  of  funding  for  studying  the  reasons 
behind  the  cr;me  in  America,  and  what 
we  are  doing  to  meet  it. 

I  shall  not  belabor  this  point  here 
ir.u:h  longer  this  afternoon.  But  I  again 
i:oint  out  that  the  very  small  funding  of 
$15  million  in  OEO  funds  for  a'coholism 
and  drug  abuse  was  simply  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  attack  en  the  prcblem.  We 
need  to  tool  up.  We  need  to  provide  social 
workers  and  street  counselors.  We  need 
to  open  store  fronts,  to  say  to  the  addict, 
"There  is  a  way  out  of  this  mess,  you 
can  be  helped,  you  can  kick  the  habit,  we 
know  you  can,  this  is  the  way  we  do  it." 
This  problem  is  one  of  the  greatest 
contributors  to  our  crime  problem  in 
America,  filling  our  prisons,  breaking 
up  homes,  destroying  the  health  of  our 
people,  and  increasing  violence  and 
crime.  Certainly  we  can  afford  to  begin 
now  by  simply  earmarking  these  funds 
in  this  bill  in  relationship  to  two  of  the 
most  critical  health  and  social  problems 
in  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  suirender  the  floor. 
(The  following  colloquy  which,  oc- 
curred during  the  address  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  is  printed 
at  tills  point  in  the  Record  by  unanimous 
consent.) 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  in  response  to  the  request  by  the 
OEO,  we  granted  them  a  larger  per- 
centage of  money  than  they  had  in  the 
past  and  they  were  able  to  transfer  it 
from  one  fund  to  the  other? 

Mr.  NELSON.  In  the  past,  they  could 
take  10  percent  from  a  program  and  add 
not  to  exceed  10  percent  to  another  pro- 
gram. They  thought  that  was  too  restric- 
tive. 

What  did  we  do  on  this?  We  agreed 
in  conference  that  they  could  take  10 
percent  from  any  program  the  first  year 
and  15  percent  from  any  program  the 
second  year,  and  they  could  accumulate 
amounts  thereby  taken  away  from  some 
programs  to  add  up  to  35  percent  to  a 
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program  they  want  to  enlarge.  We  gave 
them  move  flexibihty  than  previous  au- 
thorization bills  ga\e  the  last  adminis- 
tration 

Mr  YARBOROIOH  In  other  words, 
this.  Dem.ocratic  Cor.i:re>-^  u.i\e  a  Reimb- 
Iican  admmistration  more  flexibility 
than  we  ever  granted  to  our  own  ad- 
ministration ' 

Mr  NELSON  The  Staator  is  correct. 
We  wanted  them  to  ha\e  more  flexibility. 
But  we  thou.ght  that  at  the  same  tune 
we  ought  to  preserve  our  rights  as  a  Con- 
gress to  outline  how  we  thouiiht  the 
monev  ought  to  be  spent  among  the 
categories-with  some  flexibility  to 
transfer  between  catesories 

The  flexibility  is  10  percent  in  the  first 
vear  which  means  we  gave  them  $160 
million  m  leeway  And  we  gave  them  Id 
percent  for  the  seccnd  year— fiscal 
1971  We  gave  them  almost  one-fourth 
of  a  billion  dollars  $240  million,  of  flexi- 
bility for  fiscal  1971  Wf  did  not  do  that 
for  the  previous  administration 

Mr  YARBOROIOH  We  did  not  do  it 
for   the   preMOUs   administration'' 

Mr    NELSON    The  Senator  is  correct 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  The  Senator  has 
described  a  procedure  where  they  came 
over  and  talked  about  our  giving  them 
greater  flexibility  The  Senator  described 
this  m  great  detail 

The  Senator  ha?  described  in  great 
detail  th.e  OEO  slipping  in  without  the 
knowledge  of  tlie  people  they  were  work- 
uig  w  ith  and  slipping  this  provision  into 
the  House 

I  ask  tlie  Senator  if  he  would  not  de- 
scribe tliat  as  a  sneaky  procedure  The 
Senator   used   the  term  "sneak'    at  one 

time 

Mr  NELSON  Let  m>.'  say  that  it  wrs 
certainlv  a  procedure  that  surprised  us 
I  am.  an  adm.irer  of  Mr  Rumsfeld  I 
think  he  is  a  f.ne  public  servant  and  an 
able  fellow  And  furthermore  in  the 
other  department  which  administers 
partes  of  this  program  I  th.ink  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  is  a  very  distinguished 
public  servant  I  am  always  pleased  to 
have  hun  before  our  committee.  He 
makes  a  fine  contribution 

I  believe  however,  that  if  the  ball 
game  is  played  so  tliat  neither  side  i> 
going  to  teli  the  other  side  what  they 
are  going  to  do  and  neither  side  will 
cooperate,  and  then  after  we  have  gone 
through  the  whole  legi.^lative  procedure, 
they  sneak  around  and  try  to  frustrate 
Congress  and  upset  an  Lssue  which  had 
been  voted  on.  I  think  that  we  had  bet- 
ter have  a  little  talk  and  find  out  wheth- 
er what  they  are  saying  is.  'We  don't 
want  to  cooperate  We  want  a  one-way 
street  We  will  come  to  you  and  ask  for 
help  We  will  give  you  suggestions  You 
keep  us  informed,  but  we  dont  like  what 
you  have  done  so  we  will  try  to  change 
it  in  secret  without  you  finding  out   ' 

If  they  had  told  us  that  they  were 
going  to  put  m  an  amenriment.  we  would 
have  been  forewarned  It  was  not  ger- 
mane It  was  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
It   was   legislation  in  an  appropriations 

bill. 

I  have  listened  to  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  time  after  tune  say 
that  legislation  in  an  appropriation  bill 
is  not  proper  procedure.  And  everyone 
folds  up. 


To  have  them  slip  it  In  this  way  late 
m  the  game  with  no  notice  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  which  handles  tins,  and 
with  no  notice  to  the  subcommittee 
chaiirn.n  and  no  notice  to  Representa- 
ti\e  Pekkins.  is  not  proper. 

We  first  heard  as  a  rumor  that  they 
mi'Jht  be  dom:;  somethm.:  like  this  But 
then  it  was  mentioned  m  the  statement 
of  managers  When  we  heard  alxiut  the 
proviso  after  it  went  through  the  House, 
we  talked  to  people  who  should  have 
known  and  they  were  honestly  embar- 
rassed I  do  not  think  we  fan  carry  out 
a  leaislative  program  anvi  cooperate  with 
the  various  agencies  if  that  is  the  kind 
of  thini;  thev  are  goin::  to  do 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  Pre.ident. 
with  that  de-cription.  I  repeat  my  ques- 
tion, does  not  the  Senator  think  that  is 
a  ratlier  sneaky  procedure'' 

Mr  NELSON  The  lamiuaije  of  the 
Senator  is  so  much  more  colorful  than 
mine  that  I  will  let  his  stand 

'This  marks  the  end  of  the  colloquy 
which  occurred  during  the  address  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  'Mr  Nel- 
son' and  which  by  unanimous  consent 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  at  tins  \w\\\\. 
in  the  Record  i 

Mr  GRAVEL  Mr  President.  I  wush 
to  a.ssociate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
■  Mr  HtcHES'  Probably,  no  other  \yev- 
sjn  m  this  body  has  a  better  command 
of  the  facts  and  the  skill  to  present  them 
to  the  Nation 

Later  today  I  shall  addre>^s  myself  to 
a  subject  area  that  if  events  prove  suc- 
cessful m  this  area,  will  provide  the  fi- 
nancial wherewithal  to  prosecute  more 
agijressiveiy  the  program.-  so  ably  enun- 
ciated by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 


TRANS.ACTION  OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING   BUSINESS 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine    morning    business    was    trans- 
acted: 


A  LETTER  FROM  THE  MILITARY 
Mr  FLT-BRIGHT  Mr  Pre;,ident  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Gary 
Kau.  of  El  Cerrito.  Calif  She  enclosed 
an  interesting  letter,  on  official  sta- 
tionerv.  that  she  had  received  from  a 
Mrs  L  R.  Parham.  who  described  her- 
self as  the  'administrative  officer '  for 
Gen  Lewis  W.  Walt.  Assistant  Com- 
mandant of   the  US    Marine  Corps 

I  do  not  have  a  copy  of  Mrs  Katz' 
letter  to  General  Walt,  but  it  is  not 
needed  to  understand  her  objection  to 
the  official  reply  she  received  from  Mrs 
Parham.  The  entire  two-page  reply  is  a 
highly  emotional  recitation  of  the  stand- 
ard litany  on  the  dangers  of  communism 
If  we  withdraw  our  troops  from  Vielnam  — 

Tlie  Marine  Corps"  reply  asked— 

d  in  t  you  believe  ihe  coninuinKt  islci  from 
North  Vietnam  will  take  over''  .\nd  after  that 
will  thev  be  satisfied''  You  better  believe 
Ihey  won  t    They  will  start  somewhere  else 

I  had  understood  that  the  Presidents 
policy  was  to  withdraw  our  troops  from 
■Vietnam.  Apparently  General  Wall's 
sUfT  has  not  gotten  the  message. 


A    paragraph    which    particularly   of- 
fended Mrs    Katz  reads  as  follows: 

While  on  the  subject  of  being  afraid.  I 
w.\nt  to  emphasize  that  General  Walt  Is  not 
afraid  of  the  communi.sts— he  is  afraid  of 
(•amiuunism  ualnlng;  strength  m  thi?  country 
He  Is  afraid  there  are  .\merlcans  such  as  you 
appear  to  be.  who  close  their  eyes  and  ears 
to  the  threat  of  comnuinism  m  this  country. 

Her  indi-;nation  is  jastified  I  do  not 
belif.e  that  General  Walt  or  any  other 
leader  of  the  Armed  Forces,  has  been 
asMi^ned  the  responsibility  of  appiaisin'i 
theliolitical  beliefs  of  our  citizens,  or  of 
induct  rinatmg  the  public  on  the  dangers 
of  communism.  This  letter  illu.strates 
quite  well  the  potential  dangers  of  mix- 
ini;  arms  and  politics  in  the  Military 
Establishment 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  both 
letters  printed  in  the  Rfcord  at  this 
point 

There  beins   no  objection,  the  letters 

were  ordered  to  be  punted  in  the  Reiord, 

as  follows: 

El.   Cfkrux    Calif  . 

Diceinbfr    16.    1963 

i:LN\TOH  FfLBHU.HT  As  an  American.  I 
resent  receiving  a  letter  like  the  enclosed 
from  the  mihiary 

I  AC  marked  the  p.iraqraplis  on  page  two 
whirh  I  find  o.tTt-niue  I  ve  written  to  the  lady 
stating  tl  is  l-iit  I  feel  more  sli  luld  be  done 
And  a.«  I  ve  no  power  I  ve  decided  t.i  write  to 
you  If  you  can  not  do  anything  to  help  me, 
please  direct  it  to  someune  who  can 

I  m  sick  to  death  to  tee  the  stupidUy  of  the 
military  I  hardly  consider  the  military  lead- 
ers of  this  country  All  they  are  giKXl  for  is 
wasting  c'ur  tax  money  Senator  Fulbrlght  we 
don't  agree  on  domestic  policy,  but  I'm  sure 
you  will  agree  th.it  if  half  the  money  tpent 
by  the  Defense  Department  had  been  used 
domestically,  we  d  ha\e  gotten  more  value 

Mrs   IiENE   Kaiz. 

Department  oi    the   Navy. 
Was'-.ing'on    DC    Dfcember  1?.  1969. 
Mr^    Gary   Katy. 
£1  Crnto.  Calit 

Dear   Mrs    Katz     Permit   me   to   introduce 
mv.self    Mv   name   u-   Mrs    P.irl.ani   and   I   am 
Administrative  Officer  for  General  Lewis  W 
Walt    It  is   in   this  capaci'y   tliat   I  will  en- 
deavor to  answer  your  note  of   5  December 
First    to  your  question,  and  I  quote.  'Just 
why   are  you  so  afraid  of  the  communists?  " 
Before  going  any  farther,  Jvist  what  Is  a  com- 
munist^ According  to  the  dictionary  the  defi- 
nition of  a  communist  li.   "of  or  (jertaining  to 
communism  or  communist   One  who  believes 
m  communi.sm   A  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  any  country  "   To  l>etter  understand 
communist    lets    go    one    step    farther    and 
define  his  belief — communism   "Communism 
Is  an  economic  theory  or  system  of  the  owner- 
ship of  all  properly  by  the  community  as  a 
whole  .   .   .  characterized    by    state    planning 
and   control   of   the  economy,   ruthless  sup- 
pres;-,ion  of  all  opposition  political  parties  and 
all   deviation   with    the   Party,   and    the   sup- 
pression    of     Individual     liberties     under     a 
dictatorship  " 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  ultimate 
goal  of  the  Communist  Party  is  to  take  over 
the  world  The  communists  have  never  made 
a  secret  of  this  ambition.  Day  by  day  and 
inch  by  inch  they  progress  toward  their  goal 
of  world  domination.  Do  you  remember  Hun- 
gary and  Czechoslovakia''  And  how  about 
Cuba''  Would  you  like  to  see  the  United 
State*;  under  communist  control? 

I  dont  think  General  Walt  is  necessarily 
afraid  of  communists  I  think  he  Is  trying  to 
alert  the  peqple  of  the  free  world  that  the 
communists  have  never  ceased  working  to- 
ward their  objective  Look  at  North  Korea 
and    North    Vietnam.    If    we    withdraw    our 
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troops  from  South  Vietnam  don't  you  believe 
the  communists  from  North  Vietnam  will 
take  over?  And  after  that  will  they  be  satls- 
fied'>  You  better  believe  they  won't.  They  will 
Ftart  somewhere  else.  Let  us  not  forget  also 
the  city  of  Berlin  Is  divided  by  a  wall  with 
communlstE  on  one  side  and  free  people  on 
the  other  Periodically  people  living  on  the 
communist  side  seek  to  escape— some  suc- 
ceed others  don't.  Those  who  don  t  usually 
are  killed  We  who  live  m  this  great  country 
are  indeed  fortunate  but  we  must  guard 
i,nd  defend  our  freedoms 

For  InsUince.  one  of  your  freedoms  is  the 
fact  that,  without  hesitation,  you  wrote  an 
.iccu.slng  and  highly  unflattering  note  to  a 
leader  of  this  country  without  fear  of  re- 
pri-sal  In  a  communist  country  you  would 
not  dare  do  this— you  would  be  af»l«l- 

While  on  the  subject  of  being  afraid,  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  General  Walt  is  not 
afraid  of  the  communisU— he  Is  afraid  or 
communism  gaining  strength  In  this  coun- 
try He  Is  afraid  there  are  Americans  such 
as  you  appear  to  be.  who  close  their  eyes 
and  ears  to  the  threat  of  communism  In  this 
country.  .      ^       ,  . 

In  closing.  Mrs.  Katz.  I  would  I'^e  ^o  give 
you  a  statement  made  In  1965  by  Lin  Plao, 
the  Vice-chairman  of  the  Chinese  Central 
Communist  Party  and  National  Defense  Min- 
ister who  wrote  a  document  that  has  been 
lustlflably  referred  to  as  a  Chinese  Commu- 
nist Meln  Kampf  Long  Live  the  Victory  of 
the  People's  War  Is  the  title  of  this  remark- 
able candid  work.  Says  Lin  Plao: 

•Just  as  Communism  In  China  succeeded 
by  capturing  the  countryside  and  then  en- 
circling and  defeating  the  cities,  so  the  global 
communist  movement  will  ultimately  suc- 
ceed first  by  capturing  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin 
America,  thereby  encircling  North  AmerlM 
and  Western  Europe,  and  then  by  finally  and 
decisively   defeating   the  United  Stat««  and 

Its  Western  Allies We'll  win  Asia,  Africa, 

and  Latin  America  through  wars  of  national 
liberation  ...  And  the  United  SUtes  and 
Western  Allies  will  be  surrounded.  They  will 
be  encircled,  and  they  will  be  overwhelmed. 
Vietnam  Is  now  the  focus  of  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  against  the  United  States, 
and  no  matter  what  action  America  may  Uke. 
in  Vietnam,  the  Communist  Chinese  deter- 
mination is  unshakeable  to  drive  the  United 
States  out." 

Sincerely, 

Mrs  L  R  Parham. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  EFFORTS  OP 
THE  PENTAGON 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  news  arti- 
cle from  the  January  3  Albuquerque 
Journal  reporting  the  appearance  In  Al- 
buquerque of  a  team  of  officers  from  the 
North  American  Air  Defense  Command, 
whose  mission,  apparently,  was  to  drum 
up  public  support  for  a  bigger  and  more 
costly  defense  system.  This  propagan- 
dizing for  public  support  of  higher  mili- 
tary spending  typifies  the  problem  of 
the  Defense  Department's  public  rela- 
tions program,  about  which  I  made  a 
series  of  speeches  in  the  Senate  last 
December.  According  to  the  news  story, 
one  of  the  officers  in  the  team.  Army 
Maj.  Kenneth  J.  Cook,  said: 

Although  today's  defense  forces  cannot 
stop  either  an  intercontlnenta:  ballistic  mis- 
sile (ICBM)  attack  or  a  missile  attack  from 
a  submarine  force,  the  United  States  Is  be- 
ginning to  concentrate  on  a  new  system 
which  would  be  effective  against  these 
attacks. 

Called  Safeguard,  the  plan  would  use  In- 


novations in  radar  and  both  long-  and  short- 
range  Interceptor  missiles. 

The  major's  presentation  came  short- 
ly after  his  Air  Force  team  colleague 
said: 

In  the  event  of  a  missile  attack  (from  the 
Soviet  Union),  you  could  expect  15  to  20 
minutes  warning  time  ...  But  our  systems 
only  warn  the  people.  We  can  tell  them  when 
they're  coming,  but  we  can't  stop   them. 

Presentations  of  the  type  of  material 
to  the  pubUc  in  this  edge-of-war  context 
appear  to  me  to  take  on  a  sophisticated 
form  of  lobbying  when  we  realize  that 
additions  to  the  already  controversial 
Safeguard  system  are  being  contem- 
plated for  debate  during  the  upcoming 
congressional  session. 

In  fact  this  whole  team  project  ap- 
pears to  follow  the  line  of  the  Starbird 
memorandum  for  promoting  the  Safe- 
guard system,  which  I  had  thought  the 
Secretory  of  Defense  had  done  away  with 
last  year. 

The  floor  manager  of  the  Defense  ap- 
propriations biU.  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  assured  me  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  wiU  take  a  good 
hard  look  at  the  Pentagon's  public  af- 
fairs program  this  year.  I  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  toke  effective  steps  this  session 
to  bring  the  Pentagon's  public  relations 
apparatus  imder  control. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Albuquerque  Journal.  Jan.  3, 1970) 
U.S.  Defense  Only  Warns,  Colonel  Sats 
(By  Mike  Padget) 
The  United  States  does  not  have  the  de- 
fensive capability  to  stop  a  missile  attack 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  a  member  of  the 
North  American  Air  Defense  Command 
(NORAD)  briefing  team  told  newsmen 
Friday. 

The  three-member  team,  emphasizing 
they  were  speaking  In  behalf  of  NORADs 
commander  In  chief,  made  their  presenta- 
tion at  the  Albuquerque  Press  Club  In  the 
Downtowner. 

"In  event  of  a  missile  attack,  you  could 
expect  15  to  20  minutes  warning  time,"  said 
Air  Force  Lt.  Col.  WlUiam  H.  Copp.  who  heads 
the  team.  "But  our  systems  only  warn  the 
people.  We  can  teU  when  they're  coming, 
but  we  can't  stop  them." 

Another  team  member.  Army  Maj.  Ken- 
neth J.  Cook,  said  although  today's  defense 
forces  cannot  stop  either  an  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  (ICBM)  attack  or  a  missile 
attack  from  a  submarine  force,  the  United 
States  Is  beginning  to  concentrate  on  a  new 
system  which  would  be  effective  against  these 
attacks. 

Called  Safeguard,  the  plan  would  use  In- 
novations in  radar  and  both  long-  and  short- 
range  Interceptor  missiles. 

The  major  said  the  basic  functions  of  the 
Safeguard  system  would  be  "to  protect  our 
retaliatory  forces,  protect  against  a  possible 
attack  In  the  future  from  Communist  China 
and  protect  against  an  accidental  attack." 
Cook  said  NORAD  officials  believe  If  the 
Soviet  Union  declares  war  on  the  United 
States  "they  would  commence  activity  with 
a  surprise  attack  and  follow  quickly  with 
manned  bombers." 

In  the  opening  phase  of  the  three-part 
presentation,  a  captain  In  the  Canadian 
Armed  Forces,  Donald  Kldd,  described  the 
Russian  bomber  system  and  missile  program. 
"The  bomber  Is  still  an  effective  and  effi- 
cient weapon,"  he  said,  adding  the  Soviet 
Union  has  bombers  capable  of  flying  non- 


stop missions  to  any  point  in  the  United 
States. 

He  said  the  Soviet  Union's  missile  system 
Is  particularly  advanced.  More  than  1700 
ICBMs  are  Included  in  the  program— and 
they  have  a  range  of  "In  excess  of  6500  miles  " 
The  Soviet  submarine  force  Is  growing  rap- 
Idly  with  about  eight  new  Polaris-type  sub- 
marines being  produced  annually,  he  said. 

Kldd  also  said  Red  China  Is  expected  to 
have  'mid -range  missiles'  by  the  end  of 
the  year  and  ••moderate-range"  missiles  by 
the  mid-1970s. 

Copp  said  the  functions  of  NORAD  are  to 
"detect,  identify  and.  if  necessary,  destroy" 
any  flying  object  which  poses  a  threat  to 
the  safety  of  the  population  on  the  North 
American  continent. 

He  said  although  the  defense  system  would 
be  moderately  effective  against  a  manned 
bomber  attack,  the  method  still  poses  a 
"major  threat." 

••They  (bombers)  could  mine  our  harbors, 
hit  multiple  targets  and  use  both  chemical 
and  germicide  warfare,"  he  said. 


HOW  HANOI  SEES  NIXON 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
January  29  issue  of  the  New  York  Re- 
view of  Books  contains  an  interesting 
article  by  Richard  J.  Bamet.  entitled 
"How  Hanoi  Sees  Nixon."  based  on  the 
author's  conversations  last  November 
with  North  Vietnamese  and  NLF  officials 
in  Hanoi.  After  his  retimi  he  reported 
on  his  conversations  to  U.S.  officials  con- 
cerned with  Vietnam  policy.  He  sum- 
mai-ized  the  difference  in  viewpoints  by 
writing  that,  "After  my  talks  with  the 
strategists  on  both  sides  it  became  clear 
to  me  that  Hanoi  and  Washington  are 
not  fighting  the  same  war." 

We  know  all  too  little  about  the  think- 
ing of  the  other  side  and  Mr.  Bamet's 
report  is  a  significant  contribution  to 
better  informed  public  discussion  of  the 
prospects  for  success  of  the  administra- 
tion's policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

How  Hanoi  Sees  NntON 
(By  Richard  J.  Barnet) 
I 
Five  days  after  President  Nixon's  November 
3  speech   I  arrived  In  Hanoi  for  a  series  ol 
discussions    on    the    war.    Including    a    long 
interview    with    Premier    Pham    Van    Dong. 
Several  days  after  my  return  I  met  with  the 
main   Vietnam   advisors  of  the   US  Govern- 
ment,  including  Henry  Kissinger.   After  my 
talks   with   the  strateglste  on  l)oth  sides  It 
became  clear  to  me  that  Hanoi  and  Wash- 
ington are  not  fighting  the  same  war. 

The  analysis  of  the  enemy  is  completely 
different  In  the  two  capitals.  The  North  Viet- 
namese do  not  judge  how  well  or  how  badly 
they  are  doing  by  counting  bodies  or  com- 
paring this  month's  statistics  with  those  of 
last  month.  They  look  at  trends  on  the 
battlefield  and  always  concentrate  on  their 
long-term  political  consequences.  They  note 
that  from  1965  to  the  present  the  US  Gov- 
ernment tried  to  win  a  mUltary  victory  with 
500  000  troops,  that  It  failed,  and  that  It  had 
to  move  Its  forces  Into  defensive  poslUons 
and  to  begin  withdrawing  them.  The  leader* 
of  the  Nixon  Administration  are  c^tlmlstlc 
because  after  the  continual  aerial  pounding 
of  Viet  Cong  positions  It  Is  now  possible  to 
drive  safely  In  parts  of  South  Vietnam  where 
formerly  It  was  risky. 
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The  North  Vietnamese  do  not  u'e  tra\el 
butthe  ability  to  govern  a5  a  "  "'"\°' 
polu.cal  .ucce«  They  admit  f  «\"-^>  ^^^^ 
UKea  scrloiis  Kisses  in  the  South  In  a  recent 
captured  doctimen:  distributed  by  tlie  sta.e 
D^^>  n.cnt  they  allude  to  the  f^'?^"^  ^eser- 
tiVn  ra*e  bv  conceding  that  "a  number  of 
r.^rtv  members  have  gone  so  '^r  »s  to  sv.r- 
U.dor  :o  the  enemy  and  betray  the  n.iu.n 
in  North  Vietnam  itself  there  Is  evidence  of 
hardship  brcucht  by  the  b^"'"'"?  .  "^'"f," 
m^  *hori..ge^  of  power,  lu.l.  and    ab..,e  all. 

"""nc!"-..  eles.^    I   w«s  struck    by   the   mo«l 
or'corftJence  in  the  Nor'h  V.etname^e  capt- 
t-il   The  leader  of  the  NLP  in  H.^noi  told  me. 
■  W..  nre  ^inin«:  In  the  cltle.  -  It  I.  now  pos- 
sible  thev  s-iy.  to  obtain  NLP  l''ff'"^"-T.'!"Vf 
I  here  in  Saigon   M.re  M'.d  m-re  members  of 
The  middle  cU.s  are  m..Kln«  acc.>n,m.xlatior^ 
wirh  the  NT-P  Offictali  of  the  Front  ^^^l^^^ 
:re    -hat    tt^ey    have   «   l.^rge   military    head- 
qu.u..ers    in    S.  .    u    i'   eU     I'.    Is    "^'-^»'. 
under  st.stMned  B  52  att  lokv  the  NLP  had 
,o  Withdraw  from  -rea«  long  under  Us  con- 
trol   But  this  de-.elopment  hardly  »«»"  °"» 
the  c.D-iml5tic  predi-uuu  ol  a     »e>^  ure     Met- 
n-1  Cy  "..72  ii^u   be.n,  made  in  Washington 
bv  Sir  Robert  Thompsun  and  other  P*"-'^"^*- 
ton   esperts.    E.en    uhe   most   opilmut  e   r^- 
p-r-..  do  not  Claim  that  the  T  .leu  "  ?lme    s 
;,ow   able  to  e^ta-jlHh   a   le^Ul  nate  >  rder  In 
former    Viet    Cons?    areaa    or    to    afrjct    tne 
o-Tuy  Of  the  people    The  NorJi  Vie  namese 
ire    con.  meed  ^ha.    a    P-'-""^^^'r /J:?i'-'!^ 
whun    depe:i<i.     upon     ^^'^'■'^'t,,'^Zll^ 
rather   than  end.ng  '.:    "nvey   kn  ,w   that  the 
^mbine   furher   alienates   the   people   from 
^r  Americans   and    they   believe  that   when 
enough  US  troops  withdraw     the  puppet  gov- 
ernment and  army  will  collafse 

The  politieal  and  milrary  analysis  of  U  S 
s-.rate^y  I  hewd  in  Hanui  *a.    a  lilmobt  e\ery 
Le  .ut>^Quei-.;ly  c.uftrmed  by  s.nae  of    he 
Lghe-.  offic.ar.  of  our  gu-.ernment   The  \  le'- 
n^L    are    a.  :d    readers    of    I'S     .V^rj    and 
^Tm  Re^  t  and  The  .V.  -r  Vo'k  T.me,  Thev 
make  it  tneir  business  to  know  t»\"~;';;7;- 
Wa-^hington  analv^is  of  the  war  and  the%  trv 
to  understand  the  popular  mood    Vrashlng- 
lons    pohlical    intell.gence    on    N  .rth    Viet- 
nam, on  the  other  hand    seemed  of  a  much 
lower    order     While    State    Departmerit    and 
CI\  ana:y-.s  are  ha:>d!capped  by  the  lacic  o. 
Dub-.-shed  sources  and   personal  c   ntact^   in 
Hanoi    US   offlcia.s  c  .mpound  the;r  prob.ern 
bv  falling  to  read  carefully  what  the  Norh 
Vetnamese  do  publish   What  the  Vietnamese 
i,av  in  the.r  official  communications  Is  sub- 
jected  to    a   variety   of    tortured   mterpre-a- 
tions     Wa.sh.ngton    analysts    appear    to    pav 
more  attention  to  AUop'.an  readings  o.  cap- 
tured   docunventi.    diploma- ;c    gossip,    and 
historical   analogy   than   to   what   the   other 
side  IS  actually  saying 
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I    had    a    long    talk    about    the    '*ar    w..h 
Pham    van    IX.ng     Th.e    North     Vietnamese 
premier    has   seen    many    American    vi^Kor-, 
but  1  *  as  the  first  to  meet  w^^  him  since 
the  death   of   Ho   Chi   M.nh    When   I   asked 
him  What  *ou:d  be  the  effect  of  ^^U  loss  on 
morale,  he  ^.d  that  the  sense  of  duty  e.ery- 
^e    felt    to»ard    'Uncle    Ho'    would    cause 
ihe  population  to    cloae  ranks'   As  he  talked 
he    .eemed    pa'ient.    one    might    almost    sa> 
ierene    but  eitracrd.narily  tough   From  time 
to   ume   he   raised  his   voice   in   anger   *hen 
L»ikin<  about  Pres.denl  NUon    Occa6iona..y 
he  *ould  smi>  -iilh  contempt  at  the  wiles  of 
hu      foxy      antagomst.    but    the    dom.nan. 
loue  was  one  of  sadne*.^    I  »a*  noih.ng  .n  my 
brief   stay   to  cjuflrm  or   deny   the  specu^a- 
uons  of  Haaol-olo«l*t*  that  there  Is  a  strug- 
gle  for   leadership    Pham   Van   Dong   lOOked 
and  acted  very  much  like  the  man  in  charge 
The    Premier    told    me    what    he    has    told 
many  visitor,  before    The  North  Vietnamese 
and    the    NLF    have    one    principal    polilicAl 
ob'ecti'.e    The  United  Stales  muit  withdraw 


politically  and  militarily  from  \  letnam  and 
permit  a  political  evolution  among  the  Viet- 
name>e  without  outside  Interference  They 
have  no  interest  in  humiliating  the  United 
States  Indeed,  they  are  prepared  to  go  to 
great  lengths  to  make  the  Unl-ed  States 
a.,  happv  about  the  scfirnu-nt  a.-,  possible, 
not  because  thev  feel  any  obligation  to  make 
1  fe  ea-^v  ;or  a  country  that  has  dropped 
•'5  mlllun  tons  of  bombs  on  their  country, 
but  because  they  do  not  want  the  United 
:?    ites  to  return 

North  Vletn.vnicse  offl.'l-l  ■  -'re  ,iw..re  th..t 
if   Nixon   "cuts  and   runs,."   without   .i   dlplo- 
nvi'lc    resolution    of    the   wir.    some-ne   like 
George  Wallace  will  cry  for  revenee    ;ind  the 
Vietn-.mese    m.v   ^tlll    hn-.c   to    keep    p  ivlag 
for    the    madness    of    Amerlcn    politics      U 
would    m    ti^elr    view    be    lar   more  desirable 
II  the  US  could  leave  witii  a  pretense  of  dig- 
nity   -ind   under   a    f^rm   obUgiilon   luncr   to 
return    One  Hanoi  official   noted   th.if   when 
ihe  Vietn.'.mese  threw  out  the  Hung  inv.der.. 
in    the  seventeenth   centurv     thev   waited    a 
oecent  internal  and  then    when  It  *ould  no 
longer  look  like  tribute,  presented  the  Sung 
king  with   an  elephant       We  1!   be   li..ppy   to 
gue   Nixon   .m   elephant    t.>i       he   -said. 

The    NLP   delegation    In    ParLs    includes   a 
turnier  capUiln   In  the  Salmon  army   » ho  de- 
te   'ed    in    1960    The   f^nal    humiliation   thu 
brought  him  to  the  point  of  J  ■uuni;  the  ri-- 
cistance.    he   said,   occurred    when    D.em   or- 
dere<l  a  .Utue  of  General  ODinle;    the  chief 
\merl.'.in    military    advlor.    rrected    on    the 
parade    ground    ol    the    bivse    where    he    wis 
siauoned     Ihe    background    of    other    Front 
otnoi  lis    I    met    in    Hanoi    was   equally      mid- 
dle class      Before  joining  the  reslbUiice  most 
of   '►-em  had   no  communist  connections  or 
evenMirxlst   sympathies    Their   n^B'y'^J;^ 
the   wir   IS   mucli    tiie   same   as   that   of   UKV 
offlclals.    but    at    polnu    their    emphasis   dh- 
tered    For   example,    they   seemed   even   more 
open   to  working  with  prominent   non-com- 
munist   -S-^uth    Vietnamese    politiclai\s    like 
General  Duong  V.m  Mlnh  ,ind  Senator  Tran 
Van    Don    than    did    seni   r    Hanoi    omclals. 
who   exi^resned      .nterest  '    i:i   such   men    but 
showed    some    concern    th..l    "Uncle    Sam    is 
pulling  the  strings   " 

In  the  old  davs,"  one  c.binet  minister 
said  to  me  "they  coii'.d  change  horses  in  mid- 
stream Tiie  present  situation  Is  much  more 
difficult  for  that  but  perhaps  even  now 
they  are  re,vdying  a  new  hor^e  "  On  a  number 
of  specinc  political  qur-tlms  afTectlng  the 
future  of  South  Vletn.im  Hinol  offlclals 
would  make  a  point  of  deferring  to  the 
Front  That  Is  a  matter  to  discuss  with  our 
comrades  from  the  south  " 

Both   DRV  and  NLP  offlciils  are   unshake- 
ible    in    tiielr    b.i.sic    war    aim.    which    Is    na- 
tlnnal   independence   and   freedom   fom   US 
presence   or   control   of   every   inch    of    viet- 
namef*   terrllorv    On   the   other   hand,   they 
are   rea.sonably   flexible   as   w   the   choice   of 
means    for    achieving    these    objectives     The 
united  SUates  delegate  In  Parts.  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge     has    consistently    misstated    two    of 
Uielr    chief    demands     Contrarv    to    repeated 
assertions   by    American    offlclals,    the   North 
Vietnamese  do   not  Insist  and   have  not  in- 
.si.-^-d    'or   manv   month*   that   all   US   troops 
be  w  ihdrawn   in  odixmre  of  political  nego- 
tiations on  the  political  future  of  South  Viet- 
nam   But  they  do  insist  that  the  US  make  a 
credible  commitment  to  leave    Such  a  com- 
mitment would  include  a  pledge  to  wilhdra* 
all   -roops    not   Just  combat   troops,   and   the 
removal    of     lOOOOO    at    once    as    *    »lgn    o' 
seriousnesb 

Credibility  I*  the  key  issue  Nixon's  with- 
drawal p'.an  is  seen  m  Hanoi  a.  evidence  of 
an  intention  to  stay,  not  leave  The  North 
Vietnamese  have  made  their  p.-.»luon  on  this 
point  clear  not  only  to  me  but  in  Interviews 
with  Harrison  Salisbury,  Ju«-ph  Starobin. 
and  other.  Negotiators  from  the  Johnson 
Administration  now  conftrm  tliat  the  North 
Vletname«^  were  •a>ing  the  same  thing  over 


n  vciir  ago  It  Is  evident  that  Hanoi's  flexi- 
bility on  this  point  Is  a  message  which  the 
Nixon  Admln!stratl'-«n  d<-«es  not  »1sh  to  re- 
ceive ,    ,, 

The    other    false    chararterl?atlon    of    the 
Vietnamese   negotiating   position   Is   the   of- 
ncal  US  a.'^sertlon  that  Hanoi  Is  demanding 
the    "overthrow      of    the    South    Vietnamese 
government  as  a  precondition  of  negotiations 
in    view   of    the   nature   ani^Alatory   of    the 
Saigon   regime,   that   demand   would   not    be 
pa'tlcularlv    unreasonable,    but    Hanoi    has 
iipt  made  it    The  North  Vietnamese  are  ask- 
ing for  the  anp..iniment  of  a    pence  cabinet 
in  Saigon  on  the  grounds  that  they  find  It 
lesi  than  promising  to  deal  with  a  group  of 
^■enerals   who   look    upon   such    negotiations 
its  ireasjn. 

Several  oftlcials  In  Washington  asked  me. 
straight-faced,    why    the    North    Vietnamese 
relate    to    negotiate    with    Thleu     With    an 
equally  ttralght  faoe  I  repeated  the  '^''v  ous 
Hanoi  has  no  Incentive  to  negotiate  with  a 
politician  v^ho  has  said  publicly   again  and 
again   that  he  will   never  accept  a  coalition 
government  with  the  communists    Such  ne- 
^.stiations  would  be  a  ratification  of  a  de.eal 
on   the  battleheld    an   event   which  has  not 
happened  and  seems  most  unlikely  to  hap- 
pen   Mor  are   they   enticed   by   the  prospect 
tlvat    "something  interesting  might  develop 
'11  the  course  of  such  negotiations    As  they 
see  it    Thieu's  only   Interest  Is  to  block  ne- 
Kotiations,  and  so  long  as  he  Is  In  control, 
that  ^  precisely  what  he  will  do    The  mere 
act    of    n<-gotiaUng   with   Thleu    would   help 
to  prop  up  the  regime  at  a  moment  wheii 
inoie   and   wore   Vietnamese   moderates   and 
naiionaii.,-s  are  publicly  challenging  Us  le- 
gitimacy 

Fur  the  men  m  Hanoi  the  litmus  test  of 
a    south    Vietnamese    politician    Is    whether 
he  has  a  political  base  Independent  of  the 
Americans     If    he    does    not.    they    correct  y 
a**ume   tuat    he   Is  a     puppet"   whose   only 
function   IS   to  preserve   .American   InHuence 
in    Vietnam     Several    NLF    leaders    told    me 
that  there  are  men  ' m   the   present  Saigon 
administrauon  '  who  would  be  acceptable  to 
uiem   as   memi>er8   of   »     peace  cabinet     to 
arrange  elections  and  coalition  government. 
Contrary  to  what  the  Nixon  Adminlsttatlon 
a.s»ert6  Hanoi  is  not  seeking  a  weaker  govern- 
ment m  saigon  with  which  to  negoUaU  but 
a  stronger  one    They  are  willing  to  accept  * 
n  .vernment  composed  of  men  they  consider 
authentic  Vietnamese  patriots  even   If  they 
are  anticommunlst    (The  capture  document 
called    Resolution  9"  circulated  by  the  Stat^ 
Department  strongly  suggeet*  that  the  NLP 
expects  coalitions  to  be  formed  » 

The  Hanoi  officials  I  spoke  to  Indicated 
that  such  men  as  Tran  Van  Don.  Duong  Van 
Minh.  Tran  Ngoc  Lien,  whom  Ky  refused  to 
let  run  as  candidate  for  Vice  President  with 
Miuh  in  the  last  election,  and  Au  Truong 
Tl^anh  Ky's  former  economics  minister  now 
in  exile  would  be  acceptable  leaders  of  a 
•peace  cabinet,"  provided  they  did  not  agree 
to  become  stand-ins  for  the  US. 

The  officials  In  Hanoi  attached  considerable 
slimmcance  to  the  fact  that  such  Saigon  hg- 
ures  as  Minh  and  Don  have  launched  open 
attacks  on  Thieu.  They  suggested  that 
Thleu  s  recent  hesitation  to  repress  such  op- 
Donents,  which  he  has  not  displayed  in  the 
past  shows  not  only  that  he  Is  losing  ground 
but  that  he  IS  hedging  his  bets  ""He  has  h.s 
bags  packed,  a  cabinet  minister  said,  as  If 
reporting  the  obvious. 

Pham  Van  Dong  calls  ""Vletnamlzatlon 
Americas  Grand  Design"  to  win  the  war 
The  strategy,  as  he  sees  It.  is  calculated  to 
convince  Hanoi  that  the  U  S.  Is  prepared  to 
ouUast  them  In  a  long  war  of  attrition  In 
his  view.  Nixon  U  giving  the  following  signal. 
I  will  reduce  OS  forces  In  Vietnam  to  a 
level  which  the  American  people  will  accept 
and  these  forces  will  be  used  to  keep  the  pres- 
ent  South  Vietnamese  regime  »n  power  for 
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years  to  come."  When  I  related  this  to  a  high 
State  Department  offlclal.  he  replied,  "Well, 
they  got  the  message." 

In  Hanoi  the  Premier  and  others  had  llated 
the  basic  elements  of  the  Nixon  program  th»t 
were  supposed  to  put  Nixon  in  a  position  to 
avoid  changing  Johnson's  policy.  Combat 
troops  will  be  withdrawn  over  a  two-year  pe- 
riod Fewer  dre**yi  and  more  volunteers  will 
be  used.  TheTiegotlatlng  process  will  be 
downgraded  Popular  support  will  be  solicited 
by  appeals  to  preserve  America's  honor  and 
by  the  specter  of  a  bloodbath  If  the  U.S. 
troops  leave.  On  the  battlefield  U.S.  ground 
forces  will  move  Into  defensive  enclaves,  but 
offensive  operations  against  the  VC  will  be 
stepped  up  by  B-52  attacks  using  napalm, 
magnesium,  cluster  bombs,  and  other  indis- 
criminate anti-personnel  weapons. 

The  Nixon  Administration's  fundamental 
war  aim,  as  Hanoi  officials  see  It  Is  to  estab- 
lish a  subservient,  stable  regime  In  South 
Vietnam  that  can  permanently  maintain  It- 
self with  no  more  than  50.000  or  100.000 
American  "advisors."  The  "victory  scenario- 
modeled  on  the  Greek  Intervention  of  194»-9 
having  eluded  them  when  the  Viet  Cong  re- 
fused to  fade  away  as  predicted,  the  war 
managers  are  now  hoping  for  a  "Korean  solu- 
tion," 1  e  .  a  political  victory  based  on  a  mili- 
tary stalemate. 

The  North  Vietnamese  are  cerUln  that  the 
Vletnamlzatlon  strategy  cannot  work.  When 
enough  US.  combat  troops  leave,  the  NLF 
will  rout  the  South  Vietnamese  army  just  as 
it  did  before  the  U.S.  troops  arrived.  In  spite 
of  heavy  losses,  which  they  admit,  the  North 
Vietnamese  seem  convinced  that  the  general 
trend  of  political  and  military  events  favors 
their  cause.  Nixon  has  been  forced  to  start 
withdrawing  troops  and  to  abandon  military 
victory  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  troops  are 
on  alert  in  the  north,  ready  to  replace  losses 
in  the  south.  I  saw  long  lines  of  soldiers, 
trucks,  and  artillery  moving  toward  the  17th 
parallel. 

But  the  leaders  In  Hanoi  pin  most  of  their 
hopes  on  political  developments.  They  note 
that  Thleu  has  been  unable  to  obtain  the 
support  of  moderate  elements  In  Saigon  and 
that  his  government  now  has  a  narrower 
political  base  than  it  had  a  year  ago.  The 
censorship,  the  Jailing  of  political  opponents, 
and  the  strident  right-wing  rhetoric  that 
characterize  his  regime  are  signs  of  weak- 
ness not  of  strength.  Thleu.  they  believe,  is 
foolishly  counting  on  the  US.  Embassy  to 
guarantee  him  a  political  victory  at  the  very 
moment  when  American  forces  are  begin- 
ning to  disengage  themselves  Meanwhile, 
they  point  out,  every  shipload  of  troops  that 
sets  sail  for  San  Francisco  Is  a  signal  to  the 
growing  peace  forces  In  Saigon  that  Thieus 
days  are  numbered. 

Hanoi  officials  allude  to  the  deposits  of 
almost  2  billion  dollars  In  European  banks 
from  South  Vietnamese  sources,  much  of  It 
in  recent  weeks  (as  AUessandro  Cassella  of 
Die  Weltuoche  In  Zurich  has  independently 
reported).  They  are  convinced  that  more 
nominal  supporters  of  the  regime  will  leave. 
Others  will  grow  bolder  In  condemning  Thieu 
and  demanding  peace  Still  others  may 
launch  a  coup  NLF  officials  hinted  to  me,  as 
thev  have  In  the  past,  that  some  of  their 
secret  members  now  hold  high  posu  in  the 
Saigon  government  According  to  a  captured 
document  distributed  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, in  the  event  of  a  coup  d'etat  or  re- 
volt "  an  attack  on  Saigon  Is  planned.  When 
U  S  troops  In  large  numbers  actuaUy  do  go 
home,  the  Notrh  Vietnamese  believe  that 
the  political  troubles  of  the  Saigon  regime 
win  be  Insurmountable. 

Pham  Van  Dong  is  quite  prepared,  there- 
fore, for  re-esculatlon  of  the  war  by  the 
U  S  when  the  Vletnamlzatlon  strategy  pro- 
duces a  political  crisis  In  Saigon,  as  he 
thinks  It  Inevitably  will.  Other  off  'als  In 
Hanoi  predict  that  Nixon  will  resume  the 


bombing.  Some  suggested  to  me  that  the 
November  3  speech  was  an  elaborate  stage 
setting  for  a  final  victory  push  One  official 
even  tried  his  hand  at  drafting  the  Nixon 
speech  announcing  re-escaUtlon :  "We  have 
tried  restraint.  Look  how  they  have  repaid 
us.  Therefore  with  regret.  .  .  ." 

The  Hanoi  officials  are  well  aware  that 
while  Nixon  is  publicly  threatening  -strong 
and  effective  measures  "  If  the  Vietnamese 
step  up  the  battle,  he  is  also  quietly  spread- 
ing the  word  in  Washington  that  NLP  mili- 
tary restraint  is  a  sign  that  the  Viet  Cong 
is  "out  of  breath."  It  was  made  very  clear 
to  me  while  I  was  in  Hanoi  that  the  NLP  and 
North  Vietnam  will  go  to  great  lengths  to 
prove  to  the  world  and  particularly  to  the 
US.  public  that  they  have  considerable 
breath  left.  They  have  already  stepped  up 
•.he  infiltration  rate  and  have  concentrated 
attacks  on  military  positions  which  have 
been  "Vletnamized."  There  will  be  major 
new  offensives. 

in 
How  did  the  President,  only  a  year  after 
his  predecessor  had  been  turned  out  of  office, 
become  wedded  to  Johnsons  war  alms  and 
Johnson's  strategy?  Nixon  has  of  course   a 
long  history  as  a  Vietnam  hawk.  There  is  a 
picture  of  him  in  the  Hanoi  museum  taken 
in  1953  when  as  Vice  President  he  came  to 
Hanoi  to  advise  General  Navarre  on  how  to 
win  the  war.  In  1953,  speaking  In  the  East 
Room  of  the  White  House.  Nixon  urged  send- 
ing  a    US   expeditionary   force   to   help   the 
French.  There  Is  some  evidence  that  he  was 
sympathetic  to  Admiral  Radford's  final  solu- 
tion to  the  Dlenblenphu  problem,  the  drop- 
ping of  -tactical"  nuclear  weapons.  His  an- 
alysis  of   US   war   aims   in   the   November   3 
speech  was  not  dramatically  different  from 
his   Header's  Digest  articles  on  the  subject 
written  in  the  late  Fifties  and  early  Sixties. 
When  he  appointed  as  top  negotiators  in 
Saigon  and  Paris  the  two  men  of  the  John- 
son Administration  most  committed  to  vic- 
tory    in    Vietnam,    Ellsworth    Bunker     and 
Henry      Cabot      Lodge,      Washington      opU- 
mlsts    concluded    that    such    appointments 
were     a     clever     cover     for     a     change     of 
policy.  The  optimists  are  making  the  same 
sort    of    analysis    now.    'Nixon    is    talking 
tough,"  one  of  the  more  astute  liberal  Con- 
gressmen told  me,  "but  he  Is  sneaking  out 
the    back    door.   Let's   give    him    a   chance- 
There  are  many  people  in  Washington  who 
believe  that  the  President  has  a  'secret  time- 
table" to  pull  out  all  troops.  They  think  he 
plans   to   prop   up    the   Saigon   regime   long 
enough  after  the  bulk  of  US  forces  leave  so 
that  Thleu  and  Ky.  rather  than  the  Nixon 
Administration,  will  bear  the  blame  for  their 
inevitable  defeat. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  encouraged 
such  thinking.  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln 
Laird,  who  Is  becoming  known  in  Washing- 
ton as  the  Administration's  "secret  dove," 
gives  comforting  assurances  about  withdraw- 
al to  Senate  criUcs  like  Mike  Mansfield  and 
George  Aiken  who  want  the  US  out  of  Viet- 
nam. But  this  is  only  part  of  Nixon's  public 
relations  campaign  to  make  It  appear  that 
the  war  is  fading  away.  Administration 
spokesmen  have  different  things  to  say  to 
other  constituencies.  More  hawkish  critics 
are  told  that  the  President's  plan  brilliantly 
•preserves  the  options."  The  US  can  move  In 
a  number  of  directions,  depending  upon  the 
reacUon  of  the  other  side.  Henry  Kissinger 
has  been  telling  members  of  the  press  that 
he  expects  Hanoi  to  accept  our  negotiating 
position  before  long. 

Other  White  House  officials,  campaigning 
with  charts  and  statistics,  are  attempting  to 
convince  skeptics  that  Operation  Phoenix, 
the  CIA  assassination  program  to  pick  off 
Viet  Cong  cadre,  has  "yielded  such  impres- 
sive results"'  that  the  NLP  may  soon  decide 
to  call  off  the  fight.  Others  are  once  again 
selling  a  new,  improved  pacification  effort. 
But  nobody  explains  how  these  murder  pro- 


grams are  supposed  to  achieve  America's  war 
aims  so  long  as  the  Thieu  regime  U  unable 
to  govern  effectively  and  Hanoi  is  willing  to 
commit  more  forces   to   the  struggle. 

There  is  official  silence  on  the  real  options 
Nixon  is  likely  to  face  if  he  carries  out  his 
announced  withdrawal  program.  Suppose 
that  when  there  remain  no  more  than  150,- 
000  US  troops  In  well-protected  enclaves,  the 
North  Vietnamese  launch  another  Tet  of- 
fensive. It  Is  highly  probable  that  these  forces 
will  overrun  the  South  Vietnamese  Army. 
The  US  commander  In  Vietnam  will  then 
have  the  following  choices.  He  can  either 
defend  his  troops  In  the  enclaves  while  the 
allies  thev  are  supposed  to  be  protecting  are 
decimated,  or  he  can  execute  a  costly  and 
humiliating  Dunkirk-like  evacuation  There 
Is  nothing  In  Nixon's  personal  history  or 
character  to  suggest  that  he  will  accept  a 
military  debacle  when  he  has  reftjsed  polit- 
ical extrication 

However,  high  Pentagon  officials  from  the 
last  administration  pointed  out  to  me  that 
the  President's  repeated  threat  to  take 
-strong  and  effective  measures"  would  have 
little  credibility  In  such  a  situation.  The  Air 
Force  "escalation  shopping  list"  includes 
dropping  more  bombs  on  the  South,  resump- 
tion of  the  bombing  of  the  North,  and  the 
mining  of  Haiphong.  The  opinion  of  US  mili- 
tary experts  with  whom  I  have  spoken  con- 
firms what  seems  obvious.  None  of  these 
measures  would  stop  a  full  scale  attack  In 
the  South  Nor  would  the  Marine-Army  plan 
to  launch  an  amphibious  invasion  of  North 
Vietnam  do  anything  but  hasten  an  Ameri- 
can defeat.  If  US  commanders  complain 
about  conducting  a  war  in  South  Vietnam 
where  many  of  the  peojne  are  secret  mem- 
bers of  the  enemy's  fighting  forces,  they  can 
hardly  expect  to  do  better  In  North  Vietnam 
where  literally  everybody  is  a  member  of 
the  People's  Army. 

No,  there  is  only  one  escalation  measure 
which  has  credibility  and  that  is  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons.  It  is  not  hard  to  imagine 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  exerting  enormous 
pressure  on  the  President  to  authorize  the 
use  of  a  small  nuclear  weapon  to  relieve  the 
pressure  on  the  American  garrisons  of  a  full 
scale  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  at- 
tack. During  the  siege  of  Khe  Sanh  three 
years  ago  there  was  considerable  support 
among  the  military  for  such  a  step.  There 
is  a  Republican  view  of  history,  which  Nixon 
appears  to  believe,  that  Elsenhower  ended 
the  Korean  war  by  threatening  to  use  the 
atomic  bomb.  If  nuclear  weapons  are  used, 
"we  are  in  an  entirely  new  war."'  to  use  Gen- 
eral MacArthurs  characterization  of  the 
Korean  conflict  the  day  after  the  Chinese 
Army  crossed  the  Yalu  In  force.  The  North 
Vietnamese  have  hinted  that  they  have 
agreements  with  the  Soviets  and  the  Chinese 
that  In  the  event  nuclear  weapons  are  used 
by  the  US.  "it  will  no  longer  be  a  Vietnamese 
war.""  The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  not  dribbling 
to  an  end.  It  is  moving  steadily  toward  Us 
most  dangerous  crisis. 


WASHINGTON'S  DILEMMA 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  very  interesting  article 
by  Mr.  Arnold  Abrams,  who  is  the  rep- 
resenUtive  of  the  Seattle  Times  in 
Laos.  This  article  was  printed  in  the 
Far  Eastern  Economic  Review.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  and  frankest  descriptions  of 
ovir  involvement  in  Laos  that  I  have 
seen. 

It  emphasizes  again  the  strange  at- 
titude of  the  Department  with  regard 
to  the  hearings  of  the  Symington  Sub- 
committee on  Laos.  Here  is  an  article 
which  was  published  on  January  1,  1970, 
and    contains    much    of    the    material 


3^ 

which  the  Department  is  refu-sm?  to 
clear  for  pubhcatlon  in  the  committer  s 
heinn^s  on  the  ground  that  it  affects 
our  security  and  -should  "Ot  be  pub- 
hihtMi.  although  here  U  Is  pubhsiied— 
.Umost  exacUy  Uie  same  type  of  male- 
rial— in  a  maKazine.  the  Far  Eastern 
Economic  Review 

I  ask  unanimou"?  consent  that  the  ar- 
ucie  be  prinred  at  this  point  m  the  Rec- 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  article 
vsas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
a*  follows. 
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Washinctons   DufMM.^     VirsTi^vt 
I  By   Arnuld   Abran^si 
Despu*    bliUie    denials    and    bland    UUer- 
prelauoua  bv  \ienriane  uffloiiiLs.  the   *ar  'n 
Lac  m:.v   t>*  entering   a  de<isive   pliase    Lb 
embaMV 'offlcials  insist -in  rnvaie- -that  the 
dec..de-Ion«  struggle   here  stiU   Is  «n  Amer- 
ican     hoMm«    ov^rution  .    a    lo*key    e..ort 
with      limxt*.1      objects  »s       Bui      intensined 
tizh'  nB    in    the    last    sn    months    m.*y    hive 
trigKer«l  an  es.  alalorv  ode  leading  to  an- 
other    tace-oB      between      Washing. on      «nd 

"o'nernrnent  forces  n  ,«  wait  anxiously 
to  learn  what  postdated  prlc-  lag  *ll-  »^ 
put  on  their  late-summer  offensive  which 
pui^hed  the  enemy  o!T  the  Plain  o!  J«r,  for 
•he  nr^t  lime  in  t^ve  vein.  H  wever.  thrusU 
by  communist  f'.rcea  in  other  iren^  have  to 
^me    extent    dampened    ihe     governments 

success  ,„--.  . 

The  expected  enetnv  thrust  could  force  a 
crucUl  decision  on  Wa-shing-on  whether  or 
not  to  increase  American  invol.ement  in 
Laos  when  stmdii'.g  fist  might  be  tanta- 
mount to  b-'icking  off  An  American  pluncje 
into  another  .\sian  qu.emire  is  almost  un- 
thinkable at  present,  but  Richard  N.r.n  s 
willingness  to  concede  control  of  a  c°h-"^ 
country  to  communist  forces  is  equally  hard 
to   envision 

US  pollcvmakera  had  been  h<  ping  to 
avoid  such  a  decision  bv  keeping  this  c  .nfllct 
stalemated  until  a  Vietnam  settlement  in- 
volving Law.  cou:d  be  readied  They  man- 
aged thst  until  la.t  June  when  a  turnabout 
1-1  enemv  tactics  dri^ticnny  changed  the 
cour=e  of  th.s  wsr  Now  with  no  Vietnam 
settlement  In  sight.  Ume  mav  be  running 
out  on  Am?riran  h>  pes  m  Laos 

La-t  Junes  enemv  assault  Involved  an 
estimv.e<l  seven  North  Vietnamese  battal- 
ions in  a  successful  four-day  siege  against 
the  government  ou'poet  of  Muong  .soul, 
straddling  the  Plain  of  Jars'  western  edge 
The  s-gniacince  of  the  ac'ion  lay  less  In  the 
enemy  vic'ory  than  Ita  timing:  it  came  as  sn 
unu.suallv  bad  rainy  sea'on  p^sed  pnrtlcu- 
larlv  dimcult  supply  problems  for  the  less 
mobile  comm-mlst   forces 

MDre.-jver.  the  North  Vietnamese  dldn  . 
stop  at  Muong  Soul  They  pushed  somh  and 
west  severing  road  links  to  the  r^yal  capital 
and  probiii?  at  lx,ng  Cheng  northern  nerve 
centre  of  the  CIA  .Central  Intelligence 
Agency!  and  operations  base  for  General 
Vang   Paos  so-called   secret   army 

The  enemy  8  sleamrolUng  drive  shattered 
the  morale  of  government  forces  and 
brought  U  S  and  Laotian  ofBcials  to  the  verge 
of  despair  In  late  summer  the  shaken  of- 
«clals  decided  to  hit  back  hard  A  secrecy- 
"shrouded  counter-offensive  was  launched, 
marked  by  fierce  American  aerial  pounding 
ind  increased  American  logistical  support. 
The  gtivernment  won  back  Muong  Soul  re- 
t-ained  the  Plain  of  Jars  and  reduced  the 
length  of  the  enemy  dry  seivson  campalpi. 
■*h!ch   usually  ends  in  May 

Vientiane  ofRclals  now  try  to  downplay 
,he  late-siunmer  action,  particularly  the 
.\merlcan»'  role  They  talk  of  goveriiment 
troopa  walliang  In"  to  the  Plain  of  Jars 
nnding     Uial    the     North    Vietnamese     had 


abandoned  It.  leaving  behind  large  aniounU 
of  supplies  The-se  ofBcia'.s  have  a  theory  o 
eii.uin  that  strange  turn  of  even',  shortly 
alter  Ho  Chi  Minh  •  death  in  ""y  ^P^^*"' 
^*r  ihey  sav.  enemy  force,  muat  have  been 
hurriedly  rec.lled  to  NortT  Vietnam  because 
,,V  U.e  unsettled  situaUon  in  Hanoi  bo  hur- 
ried was  the  recall.  Uiey  Iheurise.  that  cum- 
!,er^ome  .upplie.  and   equipment  had   to   be 

"•' TnTs^'lmcials  have  no  - 'd.nceto  support 

that  theorv    Moreover,  when  pressed  m  a  prl- 

ate    V.lerview,   a   tc,p-ruak.ng   American   o  - 

;:;:/ conceded    that    the    September    even-. 

»erpii  I  exactly  quite  so  Mn.ple  He  ad 
,„U  led  ll^l  -me  pressure  had  <;-" -t'l;.';;^ 
t.  enemy  eacaixipnients  bef.  re  K-;"""'''^^ 
lorces  advanced  Some  pres.,ure '  Ccu.d  it  be. 
he  then  wa^  a-ked.  that  the  pressure  con- 
s.led  of  unusually  intensive  American  air 
att'ack.O  Lock,  he  =-ild  -let  s  Jvist  say  '^ore 
^1  considerable  pressure  and  leave  It  at  that 
I  can  I  discuss  this  any  further 

So    now    American    official,    and    govern- 
n  ei.t  f  <rces  awail  retribution   In  the  event  of 
a's'.ng  enemv  s'rlke   Vlen'lane  undoubtedlv 
fs  readv- to  accuse  the  other  side  .,f  '«-»l»^  "« 
;he  cr.nfllct    Hanoi    however    will  surely  view 
the  move  as  a  response  to  ihe  government  s 
lare-sumrr.er  ofTen.,lve-*h.ch  wi^s  promp^O^ 
^f  c.u-^e    bv  the  enemy  s  June  assault    The 
nvm-  of  this  g-.me  1-  escala'lon    It  h.is  been 
played  before  by  both  principals  in  \  le' nam 
So  far  as  Is  known,  the  stepped-up  LS  role 
,„  the  war  ha^  not  produced  a  crmnicn.sura.e 
b.-KJst  in  the  number  of  Americans  involved 
Th.at   P.gure    according  to  reliable  '^'"""^r^ 
,s  be- ween  400  and  50»)  of  the  more  thsn  1  000 
CS  government  employees  s'atmned  here   No 
American  combat  forces  operate  in  Ia-« 

VS  otnclals  deny  the  conflict  in  e.sca.at  ng 
and  discount  the  posrlMllty  ■  f  l^.>s  ''voK  n« 
rvo  anr  ther  Vletnnm  They  sav  the  fighting 
•*-:i  remain  limited,  largely  because  Washlng- 
trV  and  Hanoi  both  want  it  that  way  S.jme 
'  thee  ifB  lals  resent  the  recent  furor 
abou-  Lao«  and  the  Senate  subcommittee 
hearings  that  developed  from  It  The  whole 
thing,  ihey  say.  v»-as  needless  and  probably 
will  prove  ham. fill 

M.«t  of  the  -enat  .rs  lii  those  hearings 
knew-  *hat  has  been  going  on  here/  says  one 
pmba-s.-JV  source  ■  They  ve  been  kept  well- 
informed  Nothing  has  been  hidden  from 
them  He  describes  the  week-1 -ng  Washlng- 
trn  henr.ngs.  which  ended  early  In  Novem- 
be'  a-s  a  gimmick  ■  Some  senat.  rs'  goals, 
he  savs.  were  t<>  arouse  unwarranted  public 
concern  and  capitalise  on  It 

A-  Ihe  heirlngs-  end.  Sen.TU-r  J  W  Ful- 
brtgh-  chairman  <  f  the  influenMal  Senate 
Pr  reign  Relations  Com.mlttee  Fald  that  US 
r.peratlf  ni  In  Ia«s  had  been  conduced  with- 
out the  knowledge  or  consent  of  Congress  He 
cnncluded  that  Washington  s  involvement  In 
Laos  was  -most  unusual  and  Irregular— If  not 
unccnstltu'lonal  "  ,    ,,     » 

Senator  Pulbnght  demanded  the  fullest 
Dosslble  public  disclosure  of  that  Involve- 
ment he  also  demanded,  by  implication,  a 
reassessment  of  the  C3  role  by  top  adrnln- 
istratlon  policymakers  including  President 
Nixon  Thus  far  he  has  achieved  neither 
There  have  been  no  indications  moreover, 
tha-  either  full  disclosure  or  far-reaching 
reassessment  by  the  administration  Is 
imminent 

Early  this  month  the  CS  State  Department 
nvade  It  clear  It  warned  to  prevent  for  security 
reasons  much  of  the  subcommittees  report 
being  released  As  a  result  the  sub-commit- 
tee to<>k  the  stance  thai  a  censored  version 
would  distort  the  real  picture  In  Laos  so  It 
would  release  nothing  until  it  was  satisfied 
an  accurate  version  would  be  allowed  to  be 
publlihed 

Not  surprisingly,  some  American  ofllclala 
here  believe  that  and  pubUc  debat*  about 
Laoa  would  be  harmlul  Publicly  diacusaing 
a  policy  can  have  the  effect  ot  locking  you 
into    It  ■    explains    one    source     •Its   mucb 


easier  to  back  off  from  a  policy  If  you  haven't 
officially  adopied  U."  He  neglected  to  men- 
lion  Uiat  11  also  Is  easier  to  malnUln  a 
policy- -especially  a  controvervUl  one— by 
avoiding  public  debate  on  It. 

Ironically,  those  moet  in  the  dark  about 
Laos  are  the  Amerlc.in  people  More  than 
simply  being  unaware  of  Ibe  ^^ope  of  Ub 
operauons  here,  they  have  yet  to  be  to  d  by 
their  government  that  their  nation  Is  mllltar- 
Uy  involved  In  Laos  American  officials  still 
seek  to  otBcully  conceal  US  violations  of  the 
1962  Geneva  Accord,  which  bars  all  forms  of 
foreign  milil.iry  intervention  in  Laos    They 


contend  th.a  Hanoi's  refU5|l  to  concede  the 
pre-ence  of  North  Vleina*ese  troops  here 
n-.ake->  it  cUplomaucally  unfeasible  for  Wash- 
ington to  act  oUierwlse. 

Consequenily.  everyone  in  Vientiane,  from 
the  Russi.m  ambassador  to  the  mamasan  of 
the  legendary  White  Rose,  knows  what  the 
Americans  are  doing  here  Bu'  the  American 
public  remains  ignorant  of  the  fact  thai 
their  government  Is  arming,  training,  sup- 
ply ng  tr..nsporllng  and  directing  appr.xi- 
maicly  70.000  Uiotlan  troops  in  a  war  which 
threatens  to  gel  out  of  hand. 

Instead  of  setting  the  record  at  least  par- 
tially str.iight  US  officials  here  do  Uiings  like 
a'lowing  Vang  Pao  to  declare  recently,  before 
a  sizable  contingent  of   visiting  Journalists 
that   his   Meo   forces   fight    with   antiquated 
weipon'     inadequate    communications    and 
incon-equcntial     American    supp.rt     As    he 
was   speaking.    American    F  4    Phantom    Jets 
roared   overhead,  several   American  observa- 
tion  planes   -vere   parked   nearby   and   three 
car'o-laden      American      transport      planes 
1  inded  In  quick  succession  at  his  offlclil  S.iin 
Thong  base    After  denying  he  even  received 
indirect  US  military  support,  Vang  Pao  cilrn- 
ly  climbed  Into  an  unmarked  American  hell- 
cop-er    guarded  by  Liotlans  carrying  Amer- 
ican-made  M   16   automatic   rifles,   and   was 
flown  back  to  his  secret  Long  Cheng  he.id- 
quirters  bv  a  three-man  American  crew 

Vang  Pao  and  official  verbiage  notwith- 
standing. American  Involvement  In  the  La- 
otian conflict  takes  the  following  principal 
forms  In  addition  to  75  military  advisers 
listed  as  embassy  'attaches",  about  300  men 
are  emploved  In  a  variety  of  clandestine  mi- 
liary activities  supervised  by  the  CIA  Al- 
though technically  civilians,  many  CIA 
agents  In  Laos  are  former  Special  Forces  sol- 
diers recruited  because  of  mllltiiry  expertise 
and  Vietnam  experience 

These  ex-Green  Berets  train  government 
tr.x~ps  assist  w-lde-ran?lng  reconnaissance 
teams  and  plan  guerrilla  and  psychological 
warfare  operations  They  wear  combat 
fatigues  and  work  out  of  three  main  camps, 
where  they  administer  rigorous  training  In 
Jungle  warfare  truerllla  tactics,  comnumlca- 
tlons  handl.ng  and  weaponry. 

The  CIA  also  maintains  and  largely  con- 
trols Vang  Paos  army  of  approximately  15.- 
000  runtime  iroope  Official  Instructions  to 
Ihe  eontran.  CIA  personnel  occasionally  ac- 
company these  forces  on  combat  forays  More 
than  20  agents  have  been  killed  In  Laos. 
Among  the  most  recent  CIA  casualties  was 
Phil  Werblskv.  a  former  Special  Forces  cap- 
tain widely  known  for  his  exploiu  during  the 
early  days  of  Vietnam  He  was  killed  in  the 
government's  late-summer  offensive. 

•These  guys  are  tigers."  says  an  American 
personally  acquainted  with  many  CLA  agents 
in  Laos.  They're  tough.  Intelligent  guys  who 
know  how  to  handle  themselves.  They're  not 
afraid  to  mix  It  up  out  In  the  Jungle."  The 
American  Is  a  clvUUn  engineer  who  be- 
friended many  agenw  while  helping  to  build 
alrstrlpe  on  several  of  their  remote  outposts. 
■  They  came  to  Laos  because  they  were  fed  up 
with  having  their  hands  Oed  In  Vietnam,' 
hs  says.  -Here  they're  doing  things  the  way 
they  want  to,  and  getUng  better  pay  for  It 
as  well." 

An  Unportant  CIA  adjunct  In  I^os  has  the 
innocuous  tltla  of  '  Requiremenu  OfHce ".  It 
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Is  sUired  by  about  90  men,  most  of  whom 
also  are  ex-mlUtary  types.  Their  function 
may  be  Inconspicuous,  but  It  la  not  innoe- 
uous.  StaUoned  at  field  level,  requlrementa 
officers — called  ROs — handle  the  distribution 
of  arms  and  ammunition,  as  well  aa  general 
logistics.  They  are  vlUl  to  any  military  oper- 
ation mounted  by  the  government. 

Learning  about  these  actlvltlea  prompted 
Senator  Pulbrlght  to  raise  a  key  question 
about  the  CIA's  role  here:  since  Its  funcUon 
ostensibly  Is  to  gather  Information,  why  Is 
this  agency  running  a  war  In  l^aos?  "I  don't 
approve  of  this  kind  of  activity  at  all,"  Ful- 
bright  s.ild.  "But  If  it  is  In  the  naUonal 
security  interest  to  do  this.  It  seema  to  me 
it  ought  to  be  done  by  regular  US  army  forces 
and  not  by  an  intelligence-gathering  agency." 
He  added  that  the  National  Security  Act. 
which  created  the  CIA.  "never  contemplated 
this  function"  for  the  agency. 

The  CIA  mission  chief  In  Laos  Is  Lawrence 
Devlin,  listed  as  a  "poUUcal  officer  "  In  the 
US  embassy.  Unlike  most  political  officers, 
however,  Devlin  flatly  refuses  to  see  report- 
ers. For  all  anylx)dy  knows,  he  might  agree 
on  that  last  point  with  Senator  Fulbrlght, 
who  stressed  that  he  was  not  criticising  the 
CIA.  "The  agency  Is  Just  following  orders," 
Fulbrlght  said. 

Cargo  and  military  supplies — aa  well  aa 
personnel — are  ferried  throughout  Laos  by 
Air  America  and  Continental  Air  Services, 
private  charter  flnns  under  contract  to  the 
US  government.  They  are  better  known  as 
the  "CIA  Airlines",  and  most  of  their  pilots 
are  ex-alr  force  officers.  Reporters  are  allowed 
to  tkccompany  flights  Involving  rice  drops  to 
refugee  camps,  but  are  banned  when  military 
cargoes  are  carried. 

"Why  do  you  guys  always  ask  about  weap- 
ons and  ammo  shipments?"  pilot  Jim  Walsh 
asked  me.  Walsh.  38.  is  an  ex-alr  force  officer 
who  has  worked  In  Laos  for  Air  America  since 
1962.  "You  know  we're  not  allowed  to  talk 
about  such  things,"  he  said. 

Another  form  of  American  air  service  In 
Laos  constitute*  the  most  direct  US  Involva- 
ment  in  the  fighting.  Under  the  euphemism 
of  "armed  reconnaissance  flights",  Thailand- 
based  American  Jets  and  bombers  have 
mounted  aerial  bombartlments  equal  to  the 
pounding  taken  by  North  Vietnam  prior  to 
the  booablng  halt  In  1B68.  The  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
trail  In  southeast  Laos  has  been  the  prima 
target  of  American  air  attacks,  but  enemy 
encampments  and  troops  on  the  Plain  of 
Jars  came  under  heavy  fire  during  the  racent 
government  offensive. 

Money  for  many  US  operations  In  Laos  is 
cloaked  in  the  budget  of  the  mammoth  Agen- 
cy for  International  Development,  or  chan- 
nelled through  other  unobstruslve  conduits. 
The  scope  of  American  financial  support  of 
the  neutralist  Royal  Lao  government  testifies 
to  the  effectiveness  of  such  cover.  Total 
American  assistance  here  Is  reliably  estimated 
at  between  US$250  million  and  »300  mlUlon 
per  year.  Of  that,  only  the  technical  aid 
budget — about  MO  million — Is  made  public. 
The  rest,  undisclosed,  goes  almost  entirely  for 
military  purposes. 

U3  officials  here  stress  that  American 
money  and  manpower  expenditures  In  Laos 
are  mlnlscule  compared  to  those  In  Vietnam. 
Washington  Is  spending  about  $30,000  million 
a  year  in  Vietnam,  and  has  lost  almost  40.000 
servicemen  there.  Less  than  200  US  person- 
nel— mostly  airmen — have  been  killed  In 
Laos.  A  small,  covert  conflict  fought  by  vol- 
unteers may  not  be  especially  laudable,  they 
say.  but  It  beats  a  big  bloody  one  battled  by 
draftees. 

Perhaps,  but  what  happens  when  a  little 
w.ir  threatens  to  escalate  Into  a  huge  ugly 
one  like  Vietnam?  Aa  Tom  Wicker  pointed 
out  this  month  In  the  New  York  Times  as  he 
discussed  the  pro8i>ect  of  Hanoi  presenting  a 
choice  to  the  US  of  seeing  Laos  fall  or  en- 
gaging ground  troops  la  battle.  He  wrote: 
"This  'choice'  doea  not  yet  seem  to  have  been 
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presented  and  while  North  Vietnam  Is  under 
heavy  manpower,  logistical  and  economic 
pressures  from  its  undertakings  In  Vietnam, 
It  probably  won't  be:  but  in  an  ironic  twist 
on  the  domino  theory,  anything  that  puts  an 
end  to  those  presures  In  the  South,  Includ- 
ing defeat  for  Hanoi  as  weU  as  victory  or  a 
negotiated  settlement,  could  cause  North 
Vietnam  to  try  either  to  recoup  or  to  keep 
up  Its  momentum  in  Laos." 

A  top  embassy  official  in  Vlenllajie  argues: 
"There  Is  no  chance  of  this  turning  Into  an- 
other Vietnam.  We  know  the  mistakes  made 
In  Vietnam,  and  we  have  no  Intention  of  re- 
peating them.  Hanoi  understands  our  posi- 
tion here.  We  seek  no  wider  war." 

Does  It  sound  familiar? 


SALT:  THE  CASE  FOR  AN  IN-PLACE 
HALT 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr,  President,  para- 
graph 2  of  section  2,  article  II  of  the 
U  J3.  Conftitution  reads : 

He  (the  President)  shall  have  power,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  present  concur. 

It  seems  evident  that  the  Constitu- 
tion makes  it  incumbent  upon  the  Sen- 
ate to  advise  the  executive  branch 
throughout  the  treaty-making  process — 
and  to  be  kept  advised  in  turn  by  the 
Executive — so  that  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  in  the  making  of  the 
treaty  can  truly  be  ascertained. 

Note  that  the  Constitution  does  not 
employ  the  word  "concluded,"  but  says 
that  treaties  shall  be  made  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

This  is  not  simply  a  constitutional  ob- 
ligation to  be  dutifully  honored.  It  makes 
good  sense  for  both  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches. 

The  executive  branch  must  know  what 
treaties  the  Senate  would  be  willing  to 
approve  to  know  the  range  of  measures 
open  to  its  negotiators.  Especially  im- 
portant, we  must  avoid  an  impasse  in 
which  the  Senate  refuses  to  provide  the 
two-thirds  majority  required  to  ratify  a 
treaty  already  agreed  upon  by  the  Execu- 
Uve. 

With  this  In  mind,  I  wish  to  address 
myself  to  the  problems  and  opportunities 
presented  by  the  opening  of  the  strate- 
gic arms  limitation  talks— SALT— be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
wish  to  give  advice  on  a  kind  of  treaty 
to  which  I  would  be  prepared  to  give  my 
consent. 

Mr.  President,  it  appears  we  now  enjoy 
a  political  and  strategic  climate  in  which 
it  may  be  possible  to  end  the  Soviet- 
American  arms  race. 

The  best  way  to  bring  this  about  may 
be  to  negotiate  an  immediate  interim 
freeze  <m  certain  tests  and  the  deidoy- 
ment  of  all  American  and  Soviet  strate- 
gic weapons.  In  other  words,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, what  I  am  suggesting  is  an  as  is, 
where  is,  In-place  halt. 

Many  Members  of  this  body  hope  that 
the  forthcoming  talks  will  result  in  sig- 
nificant agreements  on  arms  control.  But 
the  range  of  alternative  proposals  that 
could  lead  to  agreements  Is  severely 
limited. 

There  are  only  three  basic  p>ossibilities. 
First,  we  might  seek  a  series  of  partial 
agreements.  We  might,  for  example,  try 
to  limit  only  ballistic  missile  defenses,  or 


the  testing  and  deployment  of  multiple 
warheads,  or  the  introduction  of  new 
families  of  strategic  weapons. 

Second,  we  might  seek  an  agreement 
only  on  the  total  numbers  of  offensive 
and  defensive  weapons.  Thus  we  might, 
for  example,  permit  each  side  to  have 
1.500  missiles  and  500  missile  defense  in- 
terceptors. The  permitted  quotas  could 
be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Under  such  an  agreement,  missiles  on 
land  might  be  transferred  to  ships,  and 
so  on.  Such  an  agreement,  of  course, 
would  not  halt  the  qualitative  arms  race 
in  which  each  permitted  missile  can  be 
made  larger,  or  fitted  with  a  more  power- 
ful or  more  efficient  warhead. 

Third,  we  might  seek  an  "in-place 
halt."  Such  an  agreement  would  freeze 
not  only  numbers  but  characteristics  of 
weapons  and  their  modes  of  deployment. 
This  would  truly  bring  the  arms  race  to 
a  full  stop  for  a  period  of  a  few  years. 
It  is  important  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
many  political  and  strategic  advantages 
of  negotiating  the  third  type  of  agree- 
ment. 

It  would  avoid  the  time-consuming 
negotiation  of  partial  measures  compli- 
cated by  an  ever-changing  strategic  and 
political  context.  Unlike  a  loose  overall 
agreement,  which  would  limit  only  the 
quantity  of  weapons,  the  "in-place  halt" 
would  also  prohibit  a  qualitative  arms 
race. 

Moreover,  an  "in-place  halt"  would 
preserve  the  rough  parity  in  strategic 
weapons  that  is  acknowledged  by  both 
sides,  and  therefore  would  not  jeopardize 
the  security  of  either  the  United  States 
or  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  believe  that  to  seek.  Initially,  less 
than  an  "in-place  halt"  would  be  a  seri- 
ous political  and  strategic  error. 

Any  partial  approach  is  less  likely  to 
lead  to  successful  negotiation,  less  likely 
to  produce  Senate  ratification,  and  less 
likely  to  succeed  in  the  basic  aim  of  halt- 
ing the  arms  race. 

And,  even  if  an  overall  agreement  on 
numbers  Is  achieved,  the  result  might  be 
not  only  disillusioning  but  dangerous  if 
an  accelerated  qualitative  arms  race 
ensues. 

Strategically,  a  failure  to  exploit  the 
present  opportunity  for  a  successful  halt 
to  the  arms  race  may  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  American  security. 

Prom  the  most  secure  nation  in  the 
world,  we  have  become  one  of  the  coun- 
tries to  be  directly  attacked  if  a  nuclear 
war  that  nobody  wants  should  somehow 
occur. 

CXir  security  can  be  still  further  eroded 
by  the  development  of  evermore  destruc- 
tive and  less  controllable  weapons.  Po- 
litical incidents  that  occur  In  the  midst 
of  an  everchanging  strategic  context 
are  more  likely  to  trigger  war  than  those 
which  might  occur  after  an  arms  halt 
had  calmed  the  international  waters. 

For  these  reasons  I  believe  the  "In- 
place  half  has  strong  political  and  stra- 
tegic advantages,  but  I  recognize  that 
there  are  bureaucratic  reasons  why  these 
advantages  may  be  overlooked. 

The  SALT  talks  pose  a  dilemma  for 
our  mihtary  planners.  On  the  one  hand, 
tiiey  want  to  be  able  to  continue  buying 
the  weapons  they  find  desirable.  On  the 
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other  hand,  they  would  like  to  nenoUate 
a  halt  .so  that  the  other  side  would  stop 
buvint;  these  very  same  weapons. 

At  each  stage  of  negoiiaUons.  our  min- 
tar\-  planners  are  torn.  They  would  like 
to  have  a  misiile  defense,  but  they  do 
not  want  the  other  side  to  have  one 

Thev  would  like  to  have  multiple  inde- 
pendently targeted  reentry  vehicles— 
MIRV— but  they  do  not  want  the  other 
side  to  have  them 

There  is  a  real  risk  that  at  the  critical 
staaes  of  negotiation,  our  military  plan- 
ners will  feel  a  stronger  desire  to  uet  the 
weapons  thev  want  rather  t^an  to 
achieve  an  aereement  that  would  deny 
those  weapons  to  the  other  side  Thus. 
the  military  planners  may  prefer  the  ap- 
proach of  seeking  quantitative  limits 
only— an  approach  that  leaves  the  way 
open  for  a  qualitative  race 

Not  only  would  such  mas^sive  loopholes 
be  both  unfortunate  and  dangerous  but 
the  Senate  might  well  refuse  to  ratify 
such  a  treaty  MiliUry  planners  tend  to 
be  more  interested  in  what  the  treaty 
permits  them  to  do  But  the  Senate  is 
apt  to  be  more  concerned  about  what  the 
treaty  permits  the  other  side  to  do 

I  believe  that  we  are  at  the  time  in  our 
history  when  the  Senate  may  not  find  it 
desirable  to  retain  the  freedom  to  con- 
tinue increasing  our  nuclear  missile 
forces  at  the  cost  of  permitting  the  other 
side  to  do  the  same. 

SElTION    2 
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Any  discussion  of  the  strategic  weap- 
ons problem  must  begin  with  what  the 
Umted  Stales  and  the  Soviet  Union  al- 
ready have. 

The  United  Slates  is  ahead  In  sub- 
launched  missiles  and  mtercontmental 
bombers.  The  Soviet  Union  Is  ahead  m 
land-launched  missiles  and  has  made  a 
beginning  on  a  missile  defense  around 

Ibf  06COW . 

Over  the  past  few  years,  while  the 
Umted  Stales  has  been  makmg  qualiU- 
tive  Improvements,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  attempting  to  catch  up  quantita- 
tively. 

However,  we  see  that  the  United  States 
la  still  ahead  in  toUl  nuclear  warheads 
and.  according  to  these  plausible  pro- 
iections.  would  continue  to  be  ahead  even 
If  both  sides  added  multiple  warheads. 
This  seems  an  excellent  time  for  an 
"In-place  halt."  It  would,  in  parUcular, 
prevent  the  enormous  escalation  shown 
on  chart  two  when  multiple  warheads 
are  added. 

Furthermore,  this  shows  the  irrele- 
vancy of  who's  ahead"  today.  Two 
himdred  and  fifty  warheads  are  neces- 
sary to  destroy  50  cities,  with  the  as- 
sumpUon  that  five  warheads  are  assigned 
to  each  city. 

We  now  have  enough  warheads  to  de- 
stroy these  50  cities  15  times  over,  with 
five  warheads  for  each.  Remember  that 
the  destructive  power  of  each  of  these 
warheads  averages  more  than  50  times 
that  of  the  Hiroshima  bomb  The  Soviet 
Union  has  a  similar  "overkill '  capacity 
All  this  is  merely  another  way  of  say- 
ing what  everyone  really  knows.  Nuclear 
war  would  be  mutually  devastating  for 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
No  political  leader  would  have  any 
chance  of   destroying   the   other  coun- 


try   without    having    his    own    country 
destroyed 

Of  course,  such  a  leader  would  plan  to 
destroy  Initially  as  many  opposmg  weap- 
ons as  he  could  so  as  to  limit  the  retalia- 
tory force  of  the  other  side 

But  even  on  paper,  the  problem  of  de- 
snovmg  enemy  missile- firing  subma- 
rines on  station  is  widely  acknowledged 
as  insurmountable.  And  the  problem  of 
mounting  a  Successfully  coordinated 
simultaneous  attack  on  these,  as  well  as 
other  weapons  sysU'ins.  introduces  a  fur- 
ther order  of  uncertainty  if  xvA  innxissi- 

bility 

For  these  and  other  rea.sons.  a  caicu- 
Idted  attack  by  either  side  e\en  an  at- 
uck  ba.sed  on  fear  of  a  preemptive  at- 
tack—ha-s  properly  become  unthinkable 
Adding  more  advanced  weapons  sys- 
tems does  not  further  reduce  the  proba- 
bility of  su'-h  an  attack  If  more  sophis- 
ticated weapon  systems  are  bought  at 
the  price  of  lettinc  the  other  side  also  buy 
more,  fears  o'.  an  automatically  tiiggered 
nuclear  war  more  than  likely  will  rise, 
rather  than  fall  In  these  considerations 
lie  the  strategic  argument  for  a  compre- 
hensive   m-place  halt." 

What  would  a  comprehen.sive  'in- 
place  hall '  be  like?  It  would  simply  pre- 
vent any  chance  m  the  numbers  and 
kinds,  and  modes  of  deployment,  of 
land-launched  missiles,  sub-launched 
missiles,  inlerconlinenUil  bombers  and 
anti-missUe-missiles  In  particular,  steps 
would  be  taken  to  ban  further  fiight  tests 
of  MIRVs  and  their  deployment  on 
existing  missiles. 

How  long  could  such  an  in-place 
half  last?  It  could  last  as  long  as  tlie 
two  powers  wainted  to  make  it  last  It 
could,  for  example,  be  a  2-year  agree- 
ment upon  which  further  agreement's 
would  be  based. 

Later  agreements  might  well  call  for 
the  mutually  balanced  destruction  of 
land-based  mLsslles,  which  are  Increas- 
uigly  recognized  as  obsolete. 

Here  we  would  have  real  disarma- 
ment— a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
weapons  whose  Inadverunit.  or  untimely 
use  might  lead  to  an  olherw  ise  avoidable 
holocaust. 

The  purpose  of  such  an  'in-place 
half  would  be  to  blunt  the  forward 
thrust  of  the  arms  race  and  give  the 
negotiators  a  stable  strategic  context  in 
which  to  reach  further  agreements. 

Let  me  summarize  the  practical  ad- 
vantages  of   such   an   agreement. 

First  of  all,  an  "in-place  halt,"  rather 
than  a  more  limited  agreement,  is  the 
only  kind  of  treaty  that  would  complete- 
ly halt  the  arms  race. 

Second,  a  partial,  or  a  less  restrictive, 
agreement  could  actually  lead  to  a  stim- 
ulation of  the  arms  race.  For  example, 
if  we  negotiate  an  agreement  limiting 
only  missiles,  or  MIRV  s,  both  sides  will 
make  correspondingly  greater  efforts  on 
antiballistic  missiles 

If  the  agreement  limits  only  antibal- 
lislic  missiles,  more  funds  will  be  ex- 
pended on  offensive  missiles 

In  other  words,  a  partial  limitation 
can  encourage  substitute  expenditures 
on  weapons  that  are  not  prohibited  by 
the  agreement 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  also  true  that. 
The   strategic    implications   of    an    "m- 


place  hall"  are  easier  to  assess  than 
those  of  partial  measures.  After  all,  an 
"in-place  halt"  maintains  the  situation 
that  we  now  have — one  that  we  under- 
stand quite  well  and  arc  willing  to  ac- 
cept 

A  less  comprehensive  agreement 
raises  many  uncertainties.  What  new 
weapons  might  be  buUl?  What  agree- 
ments might  later  fail  to  be  achieved? 
In  terms  of  future  uncertainties,  it  is 
easier  to  end  the  arms  race  at  one  stroke 
than   by   measures 

This  IS  al.so  true  of  the  difficult  mat- 
ter of  inspection  It  is  easier  to  verify 
compliance  with  an  "in-place  halt"  than 
It  IS  to  verify  compliance  with  more 
limited  agreements. 

Inspection  simply  becomes  a  search 
for  anything  new  or  for  unusual  strate- 
gic activity  For  example,  it  is  not  nec- 
essar>'  to  keep  track  of  shifting  missile 
deployments  to  see  that  numbers  are 
kept  within  an  agreed  quantity.  In  this 
case  both  sides  would  be  bound  to  in- 
sure that  no  more  missiles  or  warheads 
of  any  kind  are  added 

From  a  security  point  of  view,  an  "in- 
place  halt"  may  also  be  easier  to  justify 
than  more  limited  agreements.  The  se- 
curity of  both  sides  is  considered  to  be 
proie(  ted  by  the  uneasy  arms  balance 
that  exists  today.  The  political  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  probably  would  pre- 
fer to  ratify  what  exists  than  to  risk  an 
unknown  strategic  future  and  face  the 
monumental  expenditures  which  an  es- 
calation of  the  arms  race  would  de- 
mand 

And,  as  a  result  of  this,  a  negotiating 
po.sture  that  calls  for  an  "m-place  hall" 
is  more  readily  understandable  to  all 
parties 

We  live  in  an  age  of  cease-fire.  And 
this  notion  can  also  be  applied  to  the 
arms  race.  It  will  require  hard  bargain- 
ing to  do  away  with  weapon  systems. 
But  It  need  not  Uke  hard  and  long  bar- 
gaining to  stop  the  present  arms  race. 
In  my  opinion,  the  current  political  and 
strategic  climate  makes  an  "in-place 
halt"  a  realistic  proposal. 

President  Nixon  has  said  we  have 
"sufficiency"  In  our  defense  posture.  And 
the  Defense  Department  does  not  doubt 
that  we  are  secure. 

There  are.  then,  no  praspects  for  im- 
proving our  security  in  a  continuing 
arms  race.  Why  not  offer  to  stop  now? 

If  the  Soviet  Union  declines  to  accept 
the  agreement,  then  all  will  know  that 
we  at  least  tried.  We  will  still  have  the 
option  at  that  Ume  to  pursue  more 
limited  agreements. 

In  any  event  I  think  there  Is  a  real 
possibility  that  if  we  Uke  the  Initiative 
and  offer  this  proposal  at  the  forthcom- 
ing talks  In  Vienna  on  April  16,  tlie  en- 
tire arms  race  can  be  brought  to  a  halt 
Such  an  as  Is,  where  Is,  'in-place 
halt"  would  be  the  best  possible  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  arms  race. 


PRESIDENT   NIXON  S   FIRST    YEAR 
Mr.   GRIFFIN.    Mr.    President,    today 
marks  the  first  armiversary  of  the  Inaug- 
uration of  Richard  M.  Nixon  as  the  37th 
President  of  the  United  States. 

In  his  first  year  in  office,  the  President 
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has  compiled  an  outstanding  record  of 
performance — a  record  that  has  earned 
him  the  high  praise  and  strong  support 
of  his  fellow  countrymen. 

A  significant  analysis  and  appraisal  of 
the  first  year  written  by  Qamett  D. 
Homer,  appeared  yesterday  in  the 
Washington.  D.C..  Sunday  Star. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
be  reprinted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  (D.C  )   Sunday  Star, 

Jan.  18.  19701 

NncoN"3  PtasT  Yeah 
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(By  Oarnett  D.  Hornen 
During  his  first  year  In  office.  President 
Nuon  h»a  given  American  foreign  policy  a 
deftnlt*  new  direction  and  moved  In  numer- 
ou«  way»  to  make  the  government  work  bet- 
ter at  home. 

Hi5  calm,  unspectacular  but  firm  leader- 
ship and  realistic  approach  to  the  nation's 
problems  at  home  and  abroad  seem  to  fit  the 
mood  of  the  country. 

Public  opinion  polls  attest  that  the  major- 
ity of  Americans  believe  he  U  doing  a  good 
job. 

Nixon  himself  Is  far  from  satisfied  with 
the  results  of  his  efforts  since  he  became 
President  a  year  ago  Tuesday.  He  is  not  the 
kind  of  man  ever  to  be  satisfied. 

Two  of  the  toughest  problems  confront- 
ing the  President  a  year  ago— the  Vietnam 
war  and  inflation- persist.  But  there  has 
been  progress,  and  he  feels  he  is  on  the  right 
course  to  aolutlous. 

Nixon  can  be  proud  of  many  accomplish- 
ments in  other  fields. 

Intangible  but,  comforting,  there  seems 
to  have  been  an  increase  of  public  confi- 
dence in  government  under  Nixon's  leader- 
ship. Knowledgeable  officials  claim  American 
prestige  abroad  has  risen,  too. 

NUon's  associates  attribute  much  of  the 
Increased  respect  for  the  American  presi- 
dency at  home  and  abroad  to  the  way  he 
asserU  leadership.  Thla  U  hart  to  define. 

However,  he  conveys  a  sense  of  knowing 
fully  what  he  is  doing  when  he  makes  a 
decision. 

He  explores  all  the  options  open  to  him 
with  advisers  and  outsiders  who  may  have 
something  to  contribute.  Then  he  makes  his 
own  decisions,  often  overruling  his  closest 
advisers.  For  example,  when  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  report  to  the  country  on  Vietnam  last 
Not.  3.  many  told  him  he  would  have  to 
withdraw  more  tooops.  and  propose  a  cease- 
fire to  win  public  support. 

He  overruled  those  points  of  view  to  pur- 
sue the  course  he  felt  was  right— and  the 
speech  he  gave  on  Nov.  3  is  generally  credited 
with  promoting  Increased  public  confidence 
in  hU  Vietnam  policy. 

rOIlEICN    COMMrrMENTS 

Similarly,  at  a  cabinet  meeting  at  Camp 
David  last  summer,  the  President  overruled 
some  of  his  advisers  to  go  ahead  with  the 
family  assistance  program  he  proposed  to 
Congress  to  shift  the  nation's  welfare  sys- 
tems from  a  services  strategy  to  a  jobs  and 
Income  strategy. 

With  Nixon  avoiding  spectacular  promises 
and  dramatic  rhetoric,  some  of  the  most 
significant  developments  of  his  first  year  in 
office  may  have  been  largely  burled  under 
headlines  about  Vietnam  moratortums  and 
battles  with  Congress  so  far  as  public  atten- 
tion U  concerned. 

One  of  the  most  Important  of  these  devel- 
opments was  the  Presidents  promulgation 
of  the  "Nlxon  doctrine."  Applied  speclficaUy 
to  Asia  when  the  President  proclaimed  It  at 
Guam  July  25.  the  basic  philosophy  of  this 
doctrine  Is  guiding  administration  policy  In 
Latin  America  and  elaewhere  In  the  world. 


Essentially  this  policy  tells  the  nations  of 
Asia  and  other  regions:  The  United  BUtes  U 
not  going  to  solve  your  problems  for  you;  you 
work  out  yoiu:  own  ways  to  deal  with  them 
and  we  will  help  where  we  can,  but  not  fight 
your  wars  for  you  or  dictate  your  economic 
development  programs.  It  encourages  initia- 
tives by  the  countries  of  the  region  to  de- 
velop their  own  defense  and  economic  Im- 
provement arrangements. 

This  "new  direction"  for  American  foreign 
policy  reverses  the  post -World  War  II  pre- 
dominant role  of  the  U.S.  as  the  policeman 
and  prime  economic  planner  of  the  free 
world.  It  does  not  mean  American  withdrawal 
from  the  Pacific  or  any  other  part  of  the 
world. 

The  U.S.  would  keep  its  commitments, 
would  still  have  a  role,  but  encourage  local 
and  regional  Initiatives. 

Lack  of  any  progress  in  Vietnam  peace 
negotiations  has  been  a  big  disappointment 
of  Nixon's  first  year. 

StUl.  the  Vietnam  situation  is  pretty  weU 
reversed  from  a  year  ago.  American  troops  are 
being  graduaUy  pulled  out  Instead  of  poiured 
In.  as  South  Vietnamese  forces  talce  over 
greater  share  of  the  burden  of  defending 
their  country. 

The  fighting  has  de-escalated.  During  the 
latest  week  for  which  figures  are  available — 
the  week  ending  Jan.  10 — American  casualties 
were  listed  at  98  dead,  as  compared  to  151  for 
the  same  week  a  year  ago. 

DevelopmenU  In  other  foreign  policy  and 
national  security  areas  durmg  the  first  year 
of  the  Nlxon  administration  have  included: 
A  beginning  toward  opening  communica- 
tions with  Cooununlst  China.  Nlxon  has 
made  It  known  that  he  Is  prepared  to  have 
serious,  concrete  and  he  hopes  constnictlve 
talks  with  the  Red  Chinese.  He  considers  that 
the  800  million  people  on  the  Chinese  main- 
land— some  25  percent  of  the  human  race — 
are  a  reality  that  caimot  be  Ignored. 

A  Nlxon  order  banning  American  manu- 
facture, storage  or  use  of  biological  and 
chemical  warfare  weapons.  As  well  as  hu- 
manitarian grounds,  his  decision  was  based 
on  a  conviction  that  once  germ  warfare  was 
used  It  might  not  be  controllable  and  could 
spread  death  all  over  the  world. 

Beginning  of  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  strategic  arms  limitation  after  the  most 
thorough  and  systematic  preparation  ever 
made  tat  any  disarmament  negotiations  by 
this  country. 

The  President's  visit  to  key  allied  nations 
In  Europe  early  in  his  administration  to 
carry  out  his  campaign  pledge  to  gflve  more 
attention  to  Europe  and  to  consult  with 
America's  aUles  before  negotiating  with  its 
foes — laying  the  basis  for  co-ordination  of 
allied  viewpoints  In  the  SALT  Ulks  with 
Rtissla. 

His  round-the-world  trip  In  midsummer, 
starting  in  Asia  where  his  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  their  problems  won  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  the  leaders  of  the 
nations  he  visited,  and  climaxing  with  a 
tremendously  enthusiastic  reception  In  the 
streets  of  Bucharest  that  tended  to  lift  the 
Iron  Curtain  a  bit. 

A  noticeable  lack  of  vilification  and  per- 
sonal attacks  against  Nlxon  In  the  Soviet 
press  and  by  Soviet  leaders  during  the  past 
year,  which  administration  officials  believe 
may  result  from  the  conciliatory  but  firm 
tone  the  President  has  used  In  seeking  an 
era  of  negotiation. 

On  the  domestic  front.  Nlxon  entered  the 
White  House  under  the  handicap  of  having 
Congress  under  control  of  the  opposition 
party— the  first  Pr^ident  In  120  years  to  do 
so 


Still,  there  was  progress  on  some  Issues 
and  the  first  session  of  the  91st  Congress 
ended  with  the  Republican  President's  per- 
sonal relations  with  the  Democratic  leaders 
of  the  House  and  Senate  described  by  mtl- 


mates  as  quite  good,  and  these  leaders  much 
more  cooperative,  especlaUy  in  the  foreign 
policy  field,  than  a  year  ago. 

The  major  thrust  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration domesUcally  has  been  reform— an 
effort  to  make  the  government  work  better 
in   delivering  services  to  the  people. 

The  word  "reform"  recurs  in  much  of  the 
legislation  the  President  proposed  to  Con- 
gress. He  won  draft  reform  and  tax  reform 
bills.  His  postal  reform  proposals  are  still 
pending. 

Among  the  legislative  proposals  for  which 
Nlxon  persoiuiUy  fought  and  won  were  hl£ 
program  for  limited  deployment  of  antibal- 
listic missiles  and  extension  of  the  surtax. 
His  major  defeat  was  the  Senate  turndown 
of  his  nomination  of  Judge  Clement  F. 
Haynsworth  for  the  Supreme  Court. 

Much  of  the  admiiUstratlon's  "reform" 
produces  few  headllne-makUig  results,  but 
can  have  long  range  effects  of  major  im- 
portance. 

One  of  Nixon's  first  acts  as  President- 
seven  days  after  entering  office — was  to  order 
uniform  regional  boundaries  and  headquar- 
ter cities  for  operations  of  government  de- 
partments and  agencies  around  the  coim- 
try — an  unspectacular  but  efflclency-promot- 
lug  move. 

To  assure  orderly  development  of  policies 
Involving  programs  carried  out  by  different 
agencies,  the  President  created  the  Urban 
Affairs  Council,  the  Environmental  Quality 
Council  and  the  Rural  Affairs  Council.  This 
means,  for  example,  that  a  school  aid  pro- 
gram of  HEW  will  be  coordinated  with  a 
housing  aid  program  of  HUD  in  the  UAC.  It 
means  full  consideration  given  to  such  facU 
that  a  mass  transportation  system  helps  un- 
employment by  providing  a  way  for  im- 
Bkllled  workers  living  in  the  Inner  city  to  get 
to  Jobs  In  new  factories  on  the  outskirts. 

Considered  by  the  administration  as  one 
of  Its  most  profound  reforms  is  the  "new 
federalism"  concept — a  change  of  course  in 
the  way  the  federal  government  conducts  its 
business.  The  basic  concept  is  that  a  gov- 
ernment service  should  be  performed  at  the 
level  of  government — federal,  state  or  lo- 
cal—where it  can  most  effectively  be  done 
Some  things  the  federal  government  can  do 
better:  many  It  has  been  doing  could  be 
done  better  by  the  states  or  local  govern- 
ments. Is  the  Idea. 

KEW    FEDERALISM 

The  "new  federalism"  Involves  consider- 
able decentralization  of  government. 

To  make  It  work  requires  more  money  at 
the  state  and  local  government  levels.  So 
Nlxon  proposed  a  revenue-sharing  plan 
to  plow  back  to  the  states,  without  any 
strings,  a  percentage  of  federal  revenues. 
Congress  has  not  acted  on  the  proposal. 

One  of  the  simple  reforms  Nlxon  pro- 
posed was  incorpcH^ted  In  the  tax  reform 
bill — to  stop  levymg  mcMne  tax  on  people 
the  government  defines  as  poor.  He  found 
the  government  had  been  coUectmg  about 
»600  million  a  year  from  the  poor— enough 
to  finance  about  one-third  the  budget  of 
the  antlpoverty  agency. 

Most  of  Nixon's  actions  during  his  first 
year  in  office  have  been  in  line  with  what 
he  said  during  his  1968  campaign  he  would 

do. 

During  that  campaign,  one  of  his  state- 
ments that  may  strike  him  now  as  among 
the  most  profound  was  that  'it  is  an  Ines- 
capable fact  of  our  national  life  today  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  do  all  that  we  wish." 

He  has  had  to  postpone  many  things  that 
he  would  have  lilted  to  do  in  order  to  meet 
the  overriding  necessity,  as  he  sees  it.  of 
holding  down  federal  spending  In  order  to 
combat  inflation. 

Rising  uncontroUable  government  expend- 
itures, such  as  interest  on  the  national 
debt,  have  forced  cuts  elsewhere  to  the  tune 
of  some  $7  billion  during  the  current  fiscal 
year. 
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CX>MMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE   DEPARTMENTS,    ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 

RfTliRT    ON    0PE«ATI0NS    UnDEE    THE    FV.H.0 

Stamp  Act  or   1964 

A  letter  from  the  Assislant  S«'  retary  of 
Agr.cvilture.  ror  MarketluK  anU  Consumer 
i>erMv-es.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  operations  under  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  iwtth  an  accompanyinR  report). 
to  the  Committee  <>n  Agriculture  .uid  For- 
estry 

ST»TtsTK-s     or     Pi«u«rnT     Ownfo     EtursK 
L'TU-miai  IN  THt  fNrri-D  St*te.s    lt>«8 

A  letter  fr<Mi  the  Chairm.m.  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission,  tr.insmittmg.  for  the  inli.r- 
mauon  of  the  Sen.^te  ^  copy  of  the  piibllo- 
tlon  -StiitistlCd  of  PTiv;^tely  Own«l  Electric 
UUluies  m  the  Cnite<l  Siat^-s  196a'  iwlth 
an  accompanying  document  i ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce 
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PETITIONS    AND    MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc  wore  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By   the   PRESIDENT   pro   tempore 
A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  Common- 
wealth  of   Kentucky     to   the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

•'Senate  Resolvtion  No    12 

"A  resolution  honoring  the   late   Dr    M.irtin 

Luther  King.  Jr 

••Whereas.    January    15   U   the   annuers.iry 

of  the   birth  t'f   the   late  Dr    Martin   l.uther 

King.  Jr  .  and 

■Whereas,  throughout  his  life  Dr  King 
exemplified  the  principles  of  adherence  to 
law  and  of  bettering  the  law  Ihrovigh  lawful 
Change,  and 

•Whereas.  Dr  King  has  become  the  symbol 
to  all  Americans  of  the  power  of  passslve 
persuasion,  and 

"Whereas,  there  is  now  before  the  Congress 
of  the  tjnited  States  Hovise  Resolution  7703. 
to  designate  January  15  as  a  legal  public 
holiday: 

■  Now.  therefore  Be  is  resohrd  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  General  Aiiembly  of  the  Common- 
uealth.  of  Kentucky 

■  1  That  the  Senate  of  the  Conimonwt-aith 
of  Kentucky  endorses  and  urges  the  paibage 
of  House  Resvolutlon  7703  to  establish  Jnnu- 
ary  15  as  a  legnl  holiday  honoring  Dr  Marun 
Luther  King   Jr 

■2  That  the  Senate  when  It  adjourns  on 
January  15.  1970  does  so  in  memory  of  the 
late  Dr   King 

••3  That  the  chief  clerk  is  directed  to  send 
%  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  suite."!  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rppresent.uues  of 
the  United  States 

•  Attest 

Esiersdn   Beatchamp 

Cleric  o/  Senate  ' 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Lions  Clubs 
in  the  State  of  Kansas,  relating  to  support  of 
the  President  and  the  Congress  with  refer- 
ence to  peaoe  to  the  Committee  en  Foreign 
Relations 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  common  coun- 
cil of  the  city  of  Butlalo  NY  .  relating  to  a 
day  of  official  recogmtlon  to  the  honor  of 
Dr  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr  to  the  Comi.ut- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary 


unanimous    consent,    the    second    time, 
and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    BAKER 

S  3308  A  bill  to  provide  for  publication  of 
a  U  S  Treaty  Code  Annotated:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration 
By  Mr  COOK 
S  3309  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  T  r>a\is  Jr  to  the  Conunlttce  on  the 
JiKliclary 

Bv  Mr    .ALLOTT  i  li>r  himself  and  Mr 

Do-XINll  K  I 

S  3310  A  bill  to  aild  ccrt.iin  lands  to  the 
La  Oajua  Wilderness  Rio  Oruntle  National 
Forest  in  the  State  of  Colorado  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on    Interior    and    IIL^ular    .\fralrs 

I  The  remarks  of  Mr  Allott  wlifu  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  RiroRD 
under  the  appn:>pnate  he.iding  i 
Bs  Mr  TYDINOS 
S  3:111  A  bill  to  amend  Mtle  XII  ol  the 
Nailoiirtl  Housing  Act  to  provicli>  vinder  the 
urban  pr"pertv  protection  and  rpinsur.mce 
progr«m  for  direct  Fedtral  lii^ur  liue  .-xgnlnsl 
losses  to  habltatlonal  propertv  for  which  In- 
surance Is  not  otherwise  available  nr  Is  avail- 
able only  at  excessively  -iurchftrged  rates,  to 
make  crime  insurance  maiidatorv  under  such 
pr<.ffrain  t.>  provide  a.s-sislance  to  homec.wn- 
ers  to  aid  in  reducing  the  causes  nf  excessive 
surcharges    and    for  other   purposes     and 

S  3312  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  m.ike  crime  protection  Insurance 
available  to  small  business  concerns  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 

I  The  remarks  of  Mr  Tydini.s  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bills  appear  later  In  the 
RrcoRD  under  the  appn)priate  heading  i 
By  Mr  I  YDINOS  iby  request) 
S  3313  A  bill  to  exempt  FHA  and  VA 
mortgages  and  loans  from  the  Interest  and 
usury  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia 

Bv  Mr   WILLIAMS  of  Delaware 
S     3314     A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  <«f  1954  to  further  protect  the 
pnviicy     of     individual     taxpayers,     and     for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr   BAKER  (  by  request  i 
SJ    Res     170    Joint  resolution  designating 
the   «eek   cc^mmenclng   February   3.    1970.   a£ 
International    Clergy    Week    In    the    United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes,   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

iThe  remarks  of  Mr  Bake*  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading  ) 


BILLS  AND  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced,  read   the   first   time   and.    by 


Forest  Service,  however,  continued  spe- 
cial recognition  of  the  area  by  havlnB 
it  withdrawn  from  mineral  entry  and 
determined  that  no  roads  should  be 
permitted  within  it  as  an  endeavor  to 
assure  its  preservation  Touching  one 
corner  of  this  area  is  the  La  Garita 
Wilderness.  The  wilderness  classification 
provides  a  special  status  for  cerUin  areas 
of  our  countr>-  in  order  to  safeguard  and 
preserve  Instances  of  unusual  natural 
beauty.  I  believe  that  the  former  Wheeler 
National  Monument  area  is  one  which 
should  receive  the  protection  which  i.s 
uiven  a  wilderne.ss  area.  Therefore,  I  am 
today— with  Senator  Dominick  as  a  co- 
.sponsor— introducing  a  bill  which  would 
extend  the  La  Garita  Wilderness  area  to 
include  the  fonner  Wheeler  National 
Monument  in  order  to  afford  this  area 
the  protection  it  deserves  for  future 
:  I  iieiatioivs  of  Americans  for  whom  there 
remains  little  evidence  of  Uiat  physical 
aimasphere  which  attracted  the  origi- 
nal inhabitants  of  our  Western  United 
Stales.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
refeired 

The  bill  'S.  3310'  to  add  certain  lands 
to  the  La  Gadta  Wilderness.  Rio  Grande 
National  Forest,  in  the  State  of  Colorado, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Allott,  for  himself 
and  Mr  Dominick.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs 


S  3310— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
ADDING  CERTAIN  LANDS  TO  THE 
LA  GARITA  WILDERNESS.  RIO 
C.RANDE  NATIONAL  FOREST.  IN 
THE   STATE   OF   COLORADO 

Mr  ALLOTT  Mr  President,  for  many 
years  I  have  been  interested  in  a  very 
small,  but  ."spectacular,  area  of  Colo- 
rado which  fiom  1908  untU  1950  was 
designated  as  the  Wheeler  National 
Monument 

This  area  contains  wliat  the  Denver 
Past  recently  termed  a  marvel  of  nature 
It  was  first  mapped  by  Capt  George  M 
Wheeler  in  the  year  1874  in  one  of  the 
Initial  explorations  of  remote  areas  of 
our  country  The  breathtaking  .sandstone 
rocic  formations,  resembling  a  lava-like 
mountainous  terrain,  often  look  more 
like  somethint!  that  one  would  expect  to 
encounter  on  .some  terrestrial  planet  It 
Ls  an  awe.some  sight 

When  the  national  monument  desij^- 
r.ation  was  lost,  the  Forest  Service  as- 
sumed juri.sdictioii  over  the  area  as  part 
of  the  Rio  Grande  National  Poorest    Tlie 


S  3311— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
CRIME  INSURANCE  ACT  OF  1970 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  mti-oducing  tlie  Crime  Insurance  Act 
of  1970.  legislation  that  will  guarantee 
that  residents  and  merchants  in  and 
around  our  urban  areas  will  be  able  to 
obtain  insurance  to  protect  against 
losses  lesultmg  from  crime.  No  one  who 
has  seen  the  front  page  of  a  newspaper 
or  viewed  the  news  on  television  In  the 
past  year  can  help  but  know  alwut  the 
tremendous  increase  in  crime  In  our 
cities  EveiT  night  stores  are  robbed  and 
homes  are  burglarized.  The  store  owTier 
or  home  dweller  increasingly  lives  in  a 
world  of  danger. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  danger 
from  Clime  increases,  the  vital  protec- 
tion against  crime  losses — insurance  cov- 
ering robbei-y  and  burglary — has  rapidly 
disappeared.  Just  when  our  city's  mer- 
chants and  homeowners  need  the  help 
most,  it  has  been  stripped  away  from 
them.  In  cities  across  the  country  hun- 
dreds of  home  and  business  crime  in- 
surance policies  have  been  abruptly  can- 
celled, or  the  premiums  have  been  raised 
by  300  percent  or  more,  well  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  average  city  dweller.  Evi- 
dently the  insurance  industry  has  decided 
to  move  out  of  this  field  and  into  more 
piofiuble  areas. 

Thus  collapse  of  insurance  coverage 
against  urban  crime  comes  in  spite  of 
the  assurances  made  by  the  Industry  dm- 
ing  the  passage  of  the  FAIR  plan  title  to 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968.  In  the  wake  of  the  1967  riots  there 
were  massive  insurance  cancellations 
and  a  serious  weakening  of  the  relnsur- 
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ance  market.  Congress  moved  to  provide 
Federal  backing  of  the  reinsurance  mar- 
ket offering  relief  from  the  riot  losses, 
while  it  developed  a  plan  to  provide  city 
riot  and  crime  Insurance  to  businesses 
and  homeowners.  We  wanted  to  establish 
a  program  so  that  all  city  residents  and 
businessmen  could  obtain  access  to  es- 
sential property  insurance.  Relying  upon 
promises  of  industry  cooperation,  we 
forged  a  program,  the  so-called  PAIR 
plans,  which  would  provide  groundrules 
for  the  fair  and  equitable  marketing  of 
Insurance.  A  special  target  was  the  in- 
sidious "red  lining"  practice  which 
would  exclude  whole  areas  from  insiu"- 
ance  regardless  of  the  individual  risk. 
Second,  for  those  who  could  not  obtain 
insurance  from  private  sources,  the  plans 
provided  for  a  voluntary  insurance  pool 
established  by  the  Industry  under  super- 
vision of  the  State  commissioner. 

The  FAIR  plans  had  two  purposes: 
First,  to  provide  insurance  for  those  who 
suffered  most  from  the  ravages  of  riot 
and  crime.  Second,  the  lack  of  insur- 
ance has  led  to  the  stagnation  and  de- 
cline of  our  cities'  economies.  Without 
insurance,  businesses  cannot  start,  they 
cannot  obtain  financing  for  improve- 
ments or  inventory,  they  carmot  sustain 
high  crime  losses.  So  our  small  business- 
men leave  our  cities  or  they  begin  to  die. 
This  measure  was  to  help  revive  our 
cities. 

The  theory  of  the  act,  while  still  valid, 
has  not  worked  out.  For  example,  many 
companies  are  still  refusing  to  write  in 
inner -city  areas;  after  the  law  was 
signed,  many  companies  arbitrarily  can- 
celed policies  and  dumped  those  poli- 
cies Into  the  FAIR  plans;  the  FAIR  rates 
are  doubled  and  sometimes  quadrupled 
the  normal  manual  rates  for  such  poli- 
cies; inner  city  propertyowners  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  availability  of  PAIR 
plan  Insurance;  brokers  and  agents  are 
reluctant  to  put  policies  In  the  PAIR 
plan  because  the  commissions  for  such 
policies  are  much  lower  than  the  com- 
missions paid  by  privat*  Industry  and 
the  Inner  city  property  owners  In  most 
cases  are  left  to  the  so-called  high-risk 
writers.  I  refer  my  colleagues  to  the 
hearings  held  by  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  held  In  March  and 
April  of  last  year  for  the  details  of  these 
findings. 

To  remedy  the  total  failure  of  the 
present  FAIR  plans  and  to  guarantee 
that  the  victims  of  crime  can  obtain  pro- 
tection by  Insurance,  I  am  introducing 
the  Crime  Insurance  Act  of  1970.  which 
alters  substantially  the  FAIR  provisions 
of  the  Housing  Act.  This  blD  has  been 
introduced  by  Congressman  Anntinzio  In 
the  House  and  Is  cosponsored  by  nearly 
100  Representatives. 

My  bill  meets  many  of  the  crime  in- 
surance problems  head  on.  Its  dominant 
provision  calls  for  the  direct  Federal 
writing  of  essential  property  Insurance, 
including  crime  lines,  if  the  rates  for 
such  insurance  in  the  private  market  ex- 
ceeds 175  percent  of  the  manual  rate. 
The  premium  for  such  policies  will  be 
175  percent  of  the  manual  rate.  No  policy 
will  be  written  if  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  det«nnlnes 
that  the  property  is  uninsurable,  or  If 


the  State  commissioner  can  Justify  the 
excessive  rate. 

The  PAIR  plans  are  continued.  How- 
ever, I  Include,  in  addition  to  fire  and 
extended  coverage,  vandalism,  mali- 
cious mischief,  burglary  and  theft  in  the 
PAIR  plan.  As  you  can  Imagine,  these 
lines  of  Insurance  are  most  Important  to 
inner  city  property  owners. 

Other  much-needed  reforms  contained 
in  the  bill  are: 

First.  Eliminates  discrimination  in 
brokers'  and  agents'  commissions.  This 
will  encourage  brokers  and  agents  to  sell 
the  FAIR  plan  insurance. 

Second.  Provides  Federal  guaranties 
for  performance  bonds  for  small  busi- 
ness construction  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors. Por  over  a  year,  black  con- 
tractors have  complained  about  their  In- 
ability to  ensrage  in  so-called  black 
entrepreneurship  programs  because  they 
cannot  get  performance  bonds. 

Third.  Provides  for  reinsurance  of 
losses  which  occur  during  the  construc- 
tion or  rehabilitation  of  habitational 
property.  I  am  amazed  to  learn  that 
homes  and  apartments  being  constructed 
or  rehabllltited,  even  imder  our  Federal 
programs,  are  imlnsured  during  the 
building  or  remodelhig  period.  By  offering 
the  same  kind  of  Insurance  against  such 
losses  that  is  now  provided  for  riot 
losses,  these  properties  will  be  Insured 
during  the  crucial  construction  stage. 

Fourth.  Eliminate  State  sharing  In 
riot  loss  payments.  Present  law  provides 
that  the  States  must  pay  up  to  5  percent 
of  the  total  pr(H>erty  premiums  written 
in  the  State  toward  riot  losses.  Many 
States  have  been  very  reluctant  to  as- 
sume this  obligation  since  they  do  not 
have  the  money.  Yet.  imless  the  State 
enacts  legislation  providing  for  this  State 
share,  the  insurance  companies  in  that 
State  are  Ineligible  for  riot  reinsurance. 
One  of  the  purposes  of  this  State  share 
was  to  encourage  the  States  to  take 
measures  to  eliminate  riots  and  civil 
disorders.  Experience  has  taught  us  the 
advantage  to  be  gahied  far  outweighs  the 
expense  of  such  endeavors. 

Fifth.  Provides  for  an  Office  of  Re- 
view and  Compliance  in  HUD  to  be  op- 
erated imder  the  supervision  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Inderal  Insurance  Administrator. 
At  present,  the  Federal  Insurance  Ad- 
ministrator has  virtually  no  policing 
powers  over  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  only  way  he  hears  about  com- 
plaints or  inadequacies  comes  through 
letters  from  Congressmen  or  the  inner 
city  property  owners.  The  insurance  ad- 
ministrator should  have  the  authority  to 
check  on  the  operation  of  these  pro- 
grams and  take  such  steps  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  make  them  more  effective. 

These  are  tlie  more  salient  substan- 
tive provisions  of  the  bill.  It  does  not 
provide  for  any  new  financing.  The  di- 
rect Federal  insurance  program  will 
hopefully  be  paid  for  through  the  pre- 
miums collected.  In  the  event  losses  ex- 
ceed prCTilums,  then  the  bill  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  draw  on  the  same  funds 
which  have  already  been  made  avail- 
able for  the  payment  of  riot  losses. 

The  Federal  urban  insurance  program 
was  passed  last  year.  Based  on  the  Chi- 
cago and  Washtagton,  D.C.,  hearings, 
and  complaints  received  by  many  of  us, 


this  program  has  been  a  failure.  Many 
of  the  provisions  in  my  bill  were  first 
offered  as  tunendments  to  the  original 
legislation.  These  amendments  were  de- 
feated in  committee  and  on  the  floor — 
based  on  assurances  by  the  insurance  in- 
dustry and  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  that  they  were 
unnecessary.  After  1  year's  experience. 
I  have  become  convinced  that  this  leg- 
islation is  the  only  way  to  afford  viable 
Insurance  programs  for  our  inner  city 
residents  and  property  owners. 

The  bill  has  been  constructed  to  keep 
Federal  incursion  m  the  insurance  in- 
dustry an  absolute  minimum.  It  also  pro- 
vides that  where  Federal  assistance  no 
longer  becomes  necessary,  the  situation 
is  turned  back  to  the  industry.  But  1 
feel  it  is  unconscionable  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  provide  the  relief  of  Federal  re- 
insurance and  have  the  insurance  in- 
dustry continue  to  flout  the  purpose  of 
the  FAIR  plan. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Crime  Insurance  Act  of  1970  be 
printed  at  this  pohit  In  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3311)  to  amend  title  xn 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  provide, 
under  the  urban  property  protection  and 
reinsurance  program,  for  direct  Federal 
insurance  against  losses  to  habltatlonal 
property  for  which  Insurance  Is  not 
otherwise  available  or  is  available  only 
at  excessively  surcharged  rates,  to  make 
crime  insurance  mandatory  under  such 
progrsun.  to  provide  assistance  to  home- 
owners to  aid  in  reducing  the  causes  of 
excessive  surcharges,  tmd  for  other  pur- 
poses; introduced  by  Mr.  TYDmcs.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Cormnlttee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3311 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Crime  Insurance 
Act  of  1970". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  1102(b)  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  Is 
amended  by  stniting  out  'and"  Immediately 
before  "(2)",  and  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "; 
and  (3)  provide  direct  insurance  through  the 
facilities  of  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
case  of  properties  for  which  such  statewide 
programs  and  the  Federal  reinsurance  pro- 
gram do  not  make  property  Insurance  avail- 
able or  do  not  offer  such  Insurance  to  the 
property  owners  at  reasonable  rates  as  de- 
fined herein," 

(b)  (1)  Section  1201  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"PROGRAM    AUTHORrrr 

'Sec.  1201.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  establish  and  carry  out  the  programs  pro- 
vided for  In  parts  A.  B.  C,  and  D  of  this  title 

"(b)  (1)  The  powers  of  the  Secretary  under 
tliis  title  shall  terminate  on  April  30.  1984, 
except  to  the  extent  necessary — 

"(A)  to  continue  reinsurance  and  direct 
insurance  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  sections  1223(b)  and  1231(c)  until  April 
30,  1987: 

•'(B)  to  process,  verify,  and  pay  claims  for 
reinsured  losses  and  directly  Insured  losses 
and  perform  other  necessary  functions  In 
connection  therewith;  and 
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-iCl  to  complet*  the  liquidation  and 
lernunaUon  of  Uie  relasuraace  and  direct 
insurance  proi;ranvs. 

••i2)  On  April  30.  1987.  or  as  som  there- 
after as  possible,  the  Secretary  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress,  for  Its  approval  a  plan  for 
the  llquldatli  n  and  termination  of  the  rein- 
surance ,uid  direct  Insurance  prcgrams  " 

»2)iAl  SccUca  1203ia)  of  such  Act  Is 
iimended  by  redesli:na:ing  paragraphs  i  1 ) 
ihrough  113)  as  paragraphs  i2)  ihrounh 
(14).  respectively,  and  by  inierilng  immedi- 
ately after  and  below  the  term  -"  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"ill  directly  insured  losses'  means  losses 
on  direct  lnr.urance  claims  ai\d  all  direct 
expenses  Incurred  In  connection  therewith 
includlni.  but  not  limited  to.  expenses  for 
processing,  verifying,  and  paying  such 
losses.". 

(B)  Section  1203(a»  of  such  Act  las 
amended  by  subparagraph  lA)  of  this  p.ira- 
graphl  Ls  amended  by  redesign.-! ting  para- 
t;raphs  113)  and  il4)  as  paragraphs  il4)  and 
I  15 1  re'^pectlvely  and  by  inserting  Immedi- 
ately after  paragraph  i  12)  the  fiiUowine  new 
par.igraph 

"(13)  manual  rate  means  the  lowest  ap- 
proved or  adviscry  rate  tiled  by  the  principal 
rating  organizaui  n  for  the  same  classlftca- 
uon  of  risk  and  territory,  excluding  all  sur- 
charges and  tondl'.ijn  charges." 

(C)  Section  1221ia)(2l  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  12031a ( 
ilOi  each  p:.ice  It  appears  and  In.sertlng  m 
lieu   thereof   "section    1203(al(in  '. 

ic)  (li  Title  XII  of  such  Act  i  as  amended 
by  the  provisions  of  this  Act  other  than  this 
subsection)  is  amended  by  redesignating  part 
C  and  sections  1231  through  1241  as  part  D 
and  sections  1241  and  1251,  respectively,  and 
by  in.-er;!ng  after  part  B  the  following  new 
part 

'  P.\.ir   C     Direct    Fideral   I.ssiRA.vt  e 
■  aia£--T    iNsvaANCi    ur    losses    to    peofexiy 

WllEHX  LNSl^'R-lNCE  IS  OTHFRWISE  VNAVAl:.- 
ABLE  OR  AVAILABLE  ONLT  AT  EXCESSIVELY 
SVRCHARCFD    RATES 

•Sec  1231  la)  If  at  any  time  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  any  of  the  .standard 
lines  of  propertv  Insurance  enumerated  un- 
der subparagraph  i.A)  through  (E)  of  sec- 
tion r203i  ai  (  1 1 )  )  Is  not  available  i  through 
the  applicable  plan  under  part  S.  or  other- 
wise) to  any  property,  or  is  available  to  such 
property  but  only  at  an  unreasonable  ra'.e. 
he  shall  make  such  standard  line  of  property 
Insurance  available  to  such  property  directly 
through  the  facilities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, on  such  terms  and  conciitlons  as  he 
may  determine  to  be  approprla'e,  at  a  rate 
equal  to  175  per  cen'vim  of  the  appl.cab'.e 
manual  ra"e  P'ondrd.  That  no  such  insur- 
ance shall  tie  made  available  to  a  property 
which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  unin- 
surable 

"lb)  In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
under  subsection  la).  the  Secretary  may 
utilize — 

"(1)  Insurance  companies  and  other  In- 
surers insurance  agents  and  brokers,  and  in- 
surance adju.s'ment  organi/.ations.  as  fiscal 
agents  of  the  United  States, 

"i2)  officers  and  employees  of  the  De;>art- 
ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
such  other  officers  and  employees  of  any  ex- 
ecu'lve  agency  'as  defined  In  section  105  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code)  as  the 
Secretary  and  the  head  of  any  such  agency 
may  from  time  to  time  agree  upon,  on  a  reim- 
bursement or  other  basis,  or 

"(3)  both  the  alternatives  specified  in 
paragraphs  (I)  and  (2).  or  any  combina- 
tion thereof 

"lO  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  direct  ln.-.urance  may  t>e 
continued  for  the  term  of  the  policies  written 
prior  to  the  date  of  term' nation  of  the  Sec- 
retary s  direct  insurance  authority  under  this 
part,    for   as    long   as    the    in.sured    pays    the 


required  direct  Insurance  premiums;  except 
that  direct  insurance  under  this  part  for  any 
risk  shall  be  tcriuiualed  after  notice  when- 
ever the  Secretary  deternunes  that  the  stand- 
ard lines  of  property  insurance  numerated 
under  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (El  of 
'pi-Min  12U3ia)ill)  have  become  ovallable 
t>'  such  property  at  a  reasonable  rate 

id)  For  tl-.e  purposes  of  this  part,  a  rule 
wit  lull  a  St.ite  shall  be  presumed  to  be  un- 
reasonable If  the  Secretary  finds  thai  the 
total  premium  (Including  a'.l  surcharges  and 
conduion  charges)  charged  to  each  of  fifty 
or  more  properties  in  thai  State  m  uny 
twelve-month  perUxi  exceeds  175  per  centum 
of  the  applicable  manual  rate  The  Secre- 
tary shall  notify  the  appropriate  state  In- 
surance authoriiy  within  fifteen  days  of 
making  any  such  finding  The  presumption 
of  unreasouablene.ss  may  thereafter  be  re- 
butted only  If  ( I )  the  appropriate  Stale  In- 
surance authority,  within  thirty  days  after 
the  date  of  mailing  of  such  notification,  flies 
with  the  Secretary  a  cerilflca'iun  that  such 
authority  has  independen'ly  determined 
that  there  Is  demonstrably  an  objective  Ju.^- 
tltication  for  the  imposition  of  the  premi- 
ums charged,  stating  suttlcieiuly  the  basis 
for  such  Justification,  and  |2)  the  Secretary 
CjncLirs   in   such   determlnaUon. 

le)  The  amjtmi  of  Insurance  provided 
by  the  Secretary  with  re.spect  to  any  prop- 
erty shall  not  exceed  such  limits  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  appropriate;  Proi  idrd.  That 
no  coverage  shall  be  written  on  anv  single 
famUy  residential  structure  in  excess  of 
$25,000  or  on  any  manufacturing  t>r  com- 
mercial  structure   in  excess  of  »1. 000 .000 

if)  The  Secretary  shall  Include  m  his 
reports  to  the  Congress  on  Uie  program  un- 
der this  title  full  p.nd  complete  intorm.itlon 
on  his  operations  and  activities  under  this 
part,  together  with  such  recommendations 
with  respect  thereto  as  he  m.iy  deem  appro- 
priate 

Sec  1232  Tlie  Secretary  may.  whenever 
he  deems  such  action  lo  be  necessary  or  de- 
sirable and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  It  may  prescribe,  gu.irantee  any  bid,  pay- 
ment, or  perfurmance  bond  under  an  .igree- 
men".  entered  Into  by  a  small  business  con- 
cern which  Is  a  construction  contractor  or 
subcontractcr  to  enable  such  concern  to  ob- 
uin  such  bond  .\ny  such  guarantee  may  be 
made  or  etTecled  either  dlrec'ly  or  In  couper- 
atiou  with  any  qualified  surety  company  or 
uther  quillfie(i  company  through  a  partici- 
pation  agreement   with  such  company  " 

(2)1. A)  Section  1222ia)  of  such  Act  Is 
.imended  by  striking  out  "section  1233  '  and 
inserting   In    lieu    thereof   "section    1243" 

|B)  Section  1234(c)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  oul  "section  1232"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof     section   1242". 

(d)il)(Ai  Section  1231(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  direct  Insurance" 
after  "reinsurance',  and  by  Inserting  "or 
property  owners"  after  "Insurers". 

(B)  Section  1231(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserilng  "or  direct  Insurance" 
after    reinsurance  ' 

(2)  (A)  Section  1232(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

1 1)  by  striking  oul  "the  reinsurance  pro- 
gram' and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
reinsurance  and  direct  Insurance  programs". 

(Ill  by  Inserting  "or  direct  Insurance"  after 
"reinsurance"  In  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and 
(4). 

(Ill)  by  Inserting  "or  property  owner"  after 
"any  insurer  '  where  It  first  appears  In  para- 
graph (4) ;  and 

(ivi  by  Inserting  or  directly  insured'  after 
"reinsured"  in  paragraph  (4) 

i3)   Section  1233  of  such  Act  Is  amended- 

(.A)  by  Inserting  "and  direct  insurance" 
after  "reinsurance  "  in  sutwectlon  (a)  1 1 )  and 
each  place  It  appears  In  subsection  (b)(1); 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  part  B"  In  subsection 
ibiill  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "parts 
B  and  C ". 


(4)  (A)  Section  1234(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  sinking  out  Any  Insurer  or  pool 
acquiring  reinsurance"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  Any  insurer,  pool,  or  property  owner 
acquiring  reinsurance  or  direct  m.suranoe  '. 

(B)  Section  1234(C)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  direct  Insurance' 
after  "reinsurance" 

(el  Clause  (2)  In  the  first  sentence  of 
secticn  5J0(b)   of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  and  directly  Insured" 
after     reinsvired  '  wherever  ii  appears. 

Sec.  3.  Section  1203(»)  (3)  of  the  National 
Housing  .Act  I  as  amended  by  section  2(b)  (2) 
of  this  Act)  Is  amended  by  .striking  out  '  and 
Insurance  for  such  types,  classes,  and  loca- 
tions of  property  against  the  perils  of  vandal- 
ism, malicious  ml.schlef.  burglary,  or  theft,  as 
the  Secretary  by  rule  .shall  designate  "  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  'and  Insurance  against 
the  penis  of  vandalism,  malicious  mischief, 
birglary.  and  theft". 

Sec  4  (a)  Section  1203(a)(3)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  (as  amended  by  section 
2.b)i2)  and  section  3  of  this  Act)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Such  Insurance  " 
and  in.sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing. "Such  insurance  shall  Include  In- 
surance against  direct  losses  to  property  (as 
defined  and  limited  by  the  Secretary)  which 
occ'-ir  during  the  construction  of  rehabili- 
tation of  such  property.  Such  Insurance" 

(bi  Part  B  of  title  XII  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

'  RriNsi-RANCE     OF     LOSSES     DfRl.VC     fONSTRVl  - 
TION     OR     RrHABILITATIUN 

"SFr  1225  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
otTer  lo  any  insurer  or  pool  reinsurance 
against  losses  to  habltatlonal  property  which 
occur  during  the  construction  or  rehabili- 
tation of  such  property  Except  as  otherwise 
provided  by  such  ruies  and  regulailons  as 
the  Secrei.iry  may  prescribe,  all  of  the  pro- 
visions, terms,  and  conditions  of  this  title 
relating  to  reinsurance  of  losses  from  riots 
or  civil  disorders  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
the  reinsurance  of  losses  which  occur  during 
the  construction  or  rehabilitation  of  habl- 
tatlonal   projierty  ■■ 

Sec  5  Section  1211  b)  of  the  National 
Housing   Act   Is   amended    - 

(1)  by  striking  out  and"  at  the  end  of 
p.irngraph   (9); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  ci.d 
of  paragraph  (10)  and  Inserting  In  lleti 
thereof    ";    and    ";    and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph 

"ill)  commissions  paid  to  agentf.  brokers, 
and  producers  for  or  with  respect  to  policies 
written  under  the  plan  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  prevailing  rate  being  paid  In  the 
same  territory  for  or  with  respect  to  other 
policies  of  the  same  type  which  are  not  writ- 
ten under  the  plan,  as  determined  and  cer- 
tified to  the  Secretary  by  the  State  Insur- 
ance authority  " 

Sec  6  (a)  Section  1214  of  the  Natloti.i! 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end    thereof    the   following   new   subsection 

"(c)  Each  report  and  other  document 
submitted  lo  the  Secretary  by  a  State  In- 
surance authority  with  respect  to  experience 
under  the  applicable  plan  under  this  part 
shall  set  forth  and  describe  any  losses  sus- 
tained on  habltatlonal  property  separately 
from  the  losses  sustained  on  business,  er  m- 
mercial,  and  other  nonhabltatlonal  prop- 
erty " 

(b)  Section  1234  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foliow.ng 
new   subsection: 

••ie)  Each  report  and  other  document  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  by  an  Insurer  or 
other  person  under  this  section  with  respect 
to  reinsurance  under  this  title  shall  set 
forth  and  describe  any  losses  sustained  on 
habltatlonal  property  separately  from  the 
losses  sustained  on  business,  commercial, 
and  other  nonhabltatlonal   property." 
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Sec.  7.  Sectloa  1214  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  (after  the  new  subsection  added  by 
section  6(a)  of  this  Act)  the  following  new 
.subsection: 

•(d)  The  Secretary,  through  an  OfHce  of 
Review  and  Compliance  under  the  Federal 
Insurance  Administrator,  shall  periodically 
reiiew  each  plan  under  this  part  and  the 
methods  and  practices  by  which  such  plan 
is  being  actually  carried  out  in  the  areas  and 
communities  where  it  is  Intended  to  operate. 
In  order  to  assure  that  such  plan  Is  effec- 
tively making  essential  property  Insurance 
readily  available  in  such  areas  and  commu- 
nities and  is  otherwise  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  and  In  order  to  identify 
any  aspects  of  the  operation  or  administra- 
tion of  such  plan  which  may  require  revi- 
sion, modification,  or  other  action  to  carry 
out  such  purposes  " 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  1223(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (1),  and  by  redesignating  paragraphs 
(2)  through  (5)  as  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(4) ,  respectively. 

(b)  Section  1240  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(a)",  and  by  striking  out 
subsection  (b). 

(c)  Section  1211  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Insurance  Placement  Act  Is  repealed. 

8«c.  9.  (a)  Section  116(b)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(payable  from  any 
grant  funds  provided  under  section  103 
(b)  )": 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "real  property  which 
has  been  determined  to  be  uninsurable"  the 
following:  ",  or  which  has  been  determined 
to    be    Insurable    only    at    an    unreasonable 

rate,": 

(3)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  second  sentence  the  following: 
'or  to  eliminate  the  conditions  necessitating 
the  unreasonable  rate";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentences:  "For  purposes  of  this 
subsection  a  rate  Is  unreasonable  if  It  U 
sufBclently  high  to  Justify  direct  Federal  In- 
surance of  the  property  involved  under  part 
C  of  title  xn  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 
Grants  under  this  subsection  shall  be  pay- 
able from  grant  funds  provided  under  section 
103(b)  of  this  Act:  except  that  to  the  ex- 
tent It  Is  determined  by  the  Secretary  that 
funds  made  available  for  payments  of  direct- 
ly Insured  looses  under  such  title  XII  pur- 
suant to  section  520(b)  of  such  Act  are  not 
needed  for  payments  of  such  losses,  such 
funds  shall  be  used  (before  any  funds  pro- 
vided under  section  103(b)  of  this  Act)  for 
grants  under  this  subsection  with  respect  to 
property  determined  to  be  Insurable  only 
upon  payment  of  an  unreasonable  rate." 

(b)(1)  Section  312(a)  (1)(C)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1964  U  amended— 

(A)  by  Inserting  after  "the  property  has 
been  determined  to  be  uninsurable"  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  or  has  been  determined  to  be  In- 
surable only  upon  payment  of  an  unreason- 
able rate.":  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "or  to  elim- 
inate the  conditions  necessitating  the  un- 
reasonable rate". 

(2)  Section  312(a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1)(C),  a  rate  is  unreasonable  If 
It  U  sufficiently  high  to  Justify  direct  Fed- 
eral Insurance  of  the  property  Involved 
under  part  C  of  title  XH  of  the  National 
Housing  Act." 

(3)  Section  312(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(d)".  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  To  the  extent  It  Is  determined  by 
the  Secretary  that  funds  made  available  for 


payments  of  directly  Insured  losses  under 
title  xn  of  the  NaUonal  Housing  Act  pur- 
suant to  section  520(b)  of  such  Act  are  not 
needed  for  payments  of  such  losses,  such 
funds  shall  be  placed  in  the  revolving  fund 
and  used  by  the  Secretary  (before  any  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection)  for  loans  described  in  sub- 
section (a)(1)(C)  with  respect  to  properly 
determined  to  be  Insurable  only  upon  pay- 
ment of  an  unreasonable  rate." 


S  3312— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
SMALL  BUSINESS  CRIME  INSUR- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  which  takes  a  more 
limited  approach  to  the  problem  of  crime 
insurance,  the  Small  Business  Crime  In- 
surance Act  of  1970.  This  biU  authorizes 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
write  crime  insurance  directly  to  small 
businesses  which  cannot  obtain  such  in- 
surance pt  reasonable  rates.  This  is  the 
same  '♦andard  presently  used  for  small 
business  loans. 

This  insurance  is  needed,  just  as  the 
loans  are  needed,  to  keep  small  busi- 
nesses from  disappearing  from  our  cities. 
In  many  cases,  this  insurance  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  obtaining  of  loans  by 
these  businesses.  Any  realistic  program 
of  providing  help  for  the  independent 
entrepreneur  must  include  provisions 
for  insursuice. 

Now  that  it  is  clear  that  the  efforts 
of  private  industry  have  been  inade- 
quate, it  is  time  the  Congress  moved  to 
honor  its  commitments  to  the  small 
businessman  and  took  a  step  toward  im- 
proving the  economic  climate  of  our 
cities.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  Small  Business  Crime  In- 
surance Act  of  1970  be  printed  in  the 

Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3312)  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  make  crime  protection 
insurance  available  to  small  business 
concerns,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tydings. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  3312 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Small  Business  Crime  Insurance  Act  of  1970. 
Sec  2.  The  Small  Business  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at   the   end   thereof   the   fol- 
lowing new  title : 

"TITLE  n — FMALL  BUSINESS  CRIME 
INSURANCE 
"Skc.  201.  The  Small  Business  Crime  In- 
surance Division  (referred  to  In  this  title  as 
the  'Division')  U  estabUshed  as  a  division 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration.  The 
Division  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  an 
Associate  Administrator  for  Insurance  ap- 
pointed by  the  Administrator. 

"8«c.  202.  The  Associate  Administrator  for 
Insurance  shall  make  available  to  small 
business  concerns  Insurance  policies  Insur- 
ing against  losses  resulting  from  criminal 
acts  to  the  extent  that  such  insurance  is 
not  available  from  other  sources  on  reason- 


able terms.  The  Installation,  where  appro- 
priate, of  burglar  alarms  or  other  improve- 
ments to  reduce  the  risk  of  loss  may  be 
made  a  condition  to  the  Issuance  of  the  in- 
surance. 

"Sec.  203  As  its  initial  capital,  the  Divi- 
sion shall  borrow  from  the  Treasury,  and 
the  Treasury  shall  lend  to  the  Division,  the 
sum  of  $50,000,000  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  prescribe.  Such  additional  sums.  11 
any,  shall  be  loaned  from  the  Treasury  to 
the  Division  as  may  be  necessary  to  operate 
the  program  provided  under  this  title  on  a 
sound  basis,  but  the  total  borrowings  from 
the  Treasury  outstanding  at  any  time  slial! 
not  exceed  $100,000,000. 

•'Sec.  204.  All  funds  loaned  under  section 
203  shall  be  deposited  In  a  revolving  fund  in 
the  Treasury  to  be  known  as  the  small  busi- 
ness crime  insurance  fund  (referred  to  in 
this  Act  as  the  'fund').  Any  moneys  held  in 
the  fund  may  be  Invested  in  obligations  of 
the  United  States.  All  premium  income,  in- 
teres*  Income,  and  other  Income  shall  be 
deposited  In  the  fund,  and  all  losses  shall 
be  paid  from  the  fund. 

"Sec.  205.  No  administrative  expenses  may 
b-^  paid  from  the  fund.  There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title." 

Sec  3.  The  third  sentence  of  section  4(b) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  633 
(b) )  Is  amended  (1)  by  changing  "three"  to 
read  "four"  and  (2)  by  Inserting  "and  the 
Associate  Administrator  specified  In  title  II 
of  this  Act"  immediately  before  the  closing 
parenthesis. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  170— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION DESIONATINO  INTER- 
NATIONAL CLERGY  WEEK  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce a  joint  resolution  designating  the 
week  commencing  February  3,  1970,  as 
International  Clergy  Week  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  intro- 
duce this  joint  resolution  at  the  request 
of  Representative  James  H.  Quillen  of 
the  First  District  of  Tennessee,  who  has 
Introduced  an  identical  measure  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  who  has 
an  abiding  Interest  in  this  area. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  170' 
designating  the  week  commencing  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1970,  as  International  Clergy 
Week  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Baker,  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
BILL 

S.    31S1 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vii-glnia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson),  I  sisk  unanlmoiis 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RiBicoFF)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  3151,  the  Envlroimiental 
Quality  Education  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  30a— RESOLU- 
TION REPORTED  AUTHORIZING 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERN- 
MENT OPERATIONS  TO  M.AKE  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS INTO  THE  EF- 
FICIENCY AND  ECONOMY  OF  OP- 
ERATIONS OF  ALL  BR.ANCHES  OF 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Coninnt- 
tee  on  Goveninient  Operations,  reported 
the  followinK  original  resolution  'S   Res. 
308';   which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration; 
s    lUs    308 
RfsoUed.    That,    in    holding    hearings     re- 
fwrung  such  hearing?^,  and  makuif?  UiveMiRa- 
uons   aa   authorized    by   ^ecu.a    1J4   of    the 
L«glslaave  Reorganuauoa   Act   of   1946  and 
in    a<xordance    with    lia    Jurisdiction    under 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  ihe  Sen- 
ale    the  ConimUtee  on   Oovernment  Opera- 
iloos   or    any    subcomniiuee    thereof    la    au- 
thorized from  February  1.  1970   through  Jan- 
uary   31.    19"!     to   make   invesilgaUons   into 
the  efficiency  and  economy  of  operations  uf 
all   branches  of   the  Oovernment.   including 
the  possible  existence  of  fraud.  mUfe*sance, 
nialfeasAnce.  collusion,  mismanagement    in- 
competence   corrupt   or   unethical   practices, 
waste  extravagance.  confUcvs  of  interest,  and 
the    improper    expenditure    of    Oovernment 
fundi  in  transactions,  contract*,  and  activi- 
ties  of   the   Oovernment  or   of   Oovernment 
officials  and  employee*  and  any  and  all  such 
Improper  practices  between  Oovernment  per- 
sonnel   and    corporations.    Individuals,   com- 
panies, or  persons  affiliated  therewith,  doing 
business  with  the  Oovernmen'.  and  the  com- 
pliance or   noneomplUnce  of   such  corpora- 
tions    companies,    or    Individuals    or    other 
enlltiea  with  the  rules.  regulaUons.  and  laws 
governing  the  various  governmental  agencies 
and  Its  relationships  with  the  public;    P'-o- 
tidt'd.  That,  m  carrying  out  the  duties  herein 
set  forth,  the  inquiries  of  this  committee  or 
any     sulxrommlttee     thereof     shall     not     be 
deemed    limited    to    the    records,    functions, 
and  operations  of   the  particular   branch  of 
the  Oovernment  under  Inquiry,  and  may  ex- 
tend to  the  records  and  activities  of  perw)na. 
corporaUon?.  or  other  entitles  dealing  with 
or   affecting   that   particular   branch   of   the 
Government 

S«c.    a     The    Committee    on    Government 
Operations  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee   thereof    Ls    further    authorized    from 
February    1.    19T0.   to   January   31.    19T1.   In- 
clusive    to    cc.nduct    an    investigation    and 
study    to    the   extent    to    which    criminal    or 
o-her  improper  practices  or  activities  are   or 
have  been    engai<e<J  In  In  the  field  of  lab.  r- 
management    reUtlons   or   In    groups   or   cr- 
gmnlzatlons  of  employees  or  employers,  to  the 
detriment    cf    interests    of    the    public,    em- 
ployers,   or    employees,     and     to    determine 
whether    anv    chan.-es    are    required    in    the 
laws  of  the  United  States  in  order  to  protect 
such  in'eresrs  asa'.nsit  the  o-currence  of  .-luch 
practices  or  activities    Nothing  contained  In 
this  resolutlcn  ahall  aSect  or  impair  the  ex- 
ercl.se  by  the  Commifee  on  Labur  and  Public 
Welfare  of   any   power,   or  the   discharge   by 
such   cmmlfee   of   any   dutv.   conferred   or 
Imposed   upon   it   by   the   Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  or  by  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1948 

SEC  3  The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mlt  ee  thereof  Is  furtiier  authorized  and 
directed  from  February  1.  1970.  to  January 
31  1971  inclusive,  to  make  a  full  and  com- 
plete study  and  Investigation  of  syndicated 
or  organized  crime  which  may  operate  In  or 
otherwise  utilize  the  facilities  of  Interstate 
or  International  commerce  In  furtherance  of 
any   tranAactiooa   which   are   In   vlolaUon   of 
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the  law  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  State 
in  which  the  transactions  occur,  and.  If  so. 
the   manner   and   extent   to   which,   and  the 
Ideiitry  of  the  persons,  firms  or  corporations, 
or  o-her  entitles  by  whom  such  utilization  Is 
hems-  made   what  facilltleo  devices   methods. 
terhniques   and  technicalities  are  being  used 
<,r  employed    and   whether  or  not  organized 
crime    utlli7.es    such    Interstate    frtcllltles    or 
o'herwlse    openites    In    Interstate    c«immerce 
',  r  ■'.:<■  de\eU.pment  of  corrupting  Influences 
m  vi.  iH-i.  n  of  the  law  of  the  t-'nlted  Stute-s 
or    the    U'Ai   of    any    Stare    and.    further,    to 
study  and  mvestltrate  the  manner  In  which 
and    the    extent    to    which    persons   engaged 
111    or^-anl/ed    criminal    a*.-tivltlea    have    Intil- 
trated   into   la*rul   bu.sine^  eu'crprlse.    and 
to   study   the    adequacy   of    Fe<1eral    laws    to 
prevent    the   operations   of    organized   crime 
m  interstate  or  international  commerce,  and 
to   determ.ne   whether   any   changes   are   re- 
quired m  the  laws  of  the  United  Si*tes  m 
crder  to  protect  the  public  agau^t  the  re- 
currences   of    such    practices    or    activities 
N>thing   contained   ti.    this   resolution   shall 
a^ect  or  Impair  the  ej.erclse  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  or  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  of  any  power,  or  the  discharge  by 
such    committee   of   any   duty,   conferred   or 
imposed   up<.n   It   by   the  Standing   Rules  of 
the  Senate  or  by  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion .\ct  of  1946. 

Sff  4  The  Comnutlee  on  Government 
Operations  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mlt'ee  thereof  Is  authorized  and  directed 
until  J,inuarv  31.  1971.  to  make  a  full  anJ 
complete  study  and  investigation  of  all  other 
aspects  of  crime  and  lawle&sne.ss  within  the 
United  .'suites  which  have  an  impact  upon  or 
affect     the     n.ulonal     healUi      welfare,    and 

iMiXeiy 

Sec     5     The    Committee    on    Crovcrnment 
Operations  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof  is  atithorlzed  and  directed  un- 
til   Janu.irv    31.    1971.    to    make    a    full    and 
complete   study    and    Investigation   of    riots, 
violent  disturbances  of  the  peace,  vandalism, 
civil  and  criminal  disorder,  insurrection,  the 
conunlssion  of  crimes   In  connection   there- 
wun      the     immediate     and     long-standing 
causes,    the    extent    ..nd    effects   of    such    oc- 
currences and   crimes,  and   measures   neces- 
sary for  their  Immediate  and  long-range  pre- 
vetition  and  for  the  preservation  of  law  and 
order    and    to    ln=iure    domestic    tranquillity 
within  the  United  St.\tes. 

Sec  6  The  Committee  on  Government 
Operaimns  or  any  of  Its  duly  authorized 
subcommittees  shall  report  to  the  Senate  by 
J  muary  Jl,  1371.  and  shall,  i!  deemed  appro- 
prl.ite.  include  In  Its  report  specific  legls- 
l.itive  recommendations 

Sec   7    (al  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
••,^n    the  C=mmltee  on  Oovernment  Opera- 
•lons  or  any  of  its  duly  authorized  subcom- 
m.iiees,  from  February  1.  1970.  to  January  31. 
1971     inclusive.    Is    authorized,    as    It   deems 
ne-e^sirv  and  appropriate,  to  1 1 )  make  such 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate.    (2i    hold  such  he.vrlngs.    |3(  sit  and 
act    at    such    times    and    places    during    the 
se3-lon.s     recesses,   and   adjournment   periods 
of    the   Senate;    (4i    administer  such   oaths; 
(5i    'ake  such  testimony,  either  orally  or  by 
swnrn  statement;  (6)  employ  on  a  temporary 
b.uns  such   technical.  cleric:il.  and  other  as- 
sistants and  consulunts;   and   (71    with   the 
pnjr  consent  of  the  executive  department  or 
agency    concerned    and    the    Committee    on 
Ru  es  and   Adminlsi ration,  employ  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis  ruch  executive  branch  per- 
s-i'inel   as   it  deems   advisable;    and.  further. 
wi-,1  the  -nnsent  of  other  committees  or  sub- 
committees to  w:)rk  in  con'unctlon  with   ind 
utilize  their  staffs,  as  It  shall  be  deemed  nec- 
essary  and   appropriate  in   the  Judgment  of 
the  ch  iirman  of  the  committee  or  subc  m- 
mittee     Pror  tded  turthi-r.  That  the  minority 
U   authorized    to   select   one   pers-jn   for  ap- 


pointment and  the  person  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  comjjensatlnn  sh.Ul  be  so 
fixed  th.%t  his  groKs  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,700  than  the  highest  gro>s 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee 

(bi  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution  the 
committee  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
nuttee  there-if.  or  its  chairman,  or  any  other 
member  of  the  committee  or  sut)commlttee 
designated  bv  the  chairman,  from  February 
1  1970.  t<3  J.inu.u-y  31.  1971.  inclusive.  Is  au- 
thorized m  Us  or  hU  or  their  discretion,  as 
may  be  deemed  advls.\ble.  to  require  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  production  of  such  correspond- 
ence, books,  papers,  and  documents. 

Set  8  Expen.~es  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$688000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  309— RESO- 
LUTION REPORTED  AUTHORIZING 
ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR 
AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS  FOR  IN- 
QUIRIES  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  reported 
the  following  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
309 ' ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

8.   RiS.  309 

Rp'oUed.  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
section*  134(a)  and  138  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
m  accordance  with  Its  jurisdictions  speci- 
fied by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and 
make  a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
including  national  parks  and  recreation 
areas;  Indian  affairs;  irrigation  and  recla- 
mation: water  and  power  resovirces;  minerals, 
materials,  and  fuels:  public  lands;  envi- 
ronmental studies:  and  territories  and  in- 
sular affairs 

Sec  2  Pursuant  to  lt«  authority  under 
section  134(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  the  committee 
Is  authorized  to  require  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  correspondence, 
books,  papers,  document-s.  and  to  take  such 
testimony  on  matters  within  Its  Jurisdiction 
as  it  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  3  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  conunlttee.  from  February  1.  1970.  to 
January  31,  1971.  inclusive.  Is  authorized 
(U  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable;  (21  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  aaelst- 
ants  and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the 
nUnorlty  Is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
sh.ill  be  so  nxed  that  his  grofs  rate  shall 
not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,700  than  the 
hlKhest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Admimst ration,  to  utilize  the  reUnbursable 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $160.- 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


January  20,  1970 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  310— RESOLU- 
TION REPORTED  AUTHORIZINO 
ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITDRES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERN- 
MENT  OPERATIONS  FOR  A  STUDY 
OF  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELA- 
TIONSHIPS BETWEEN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  THE  STATES  AND 
MUNICIPALITIES 

Mr.  MUSKIE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Ojjerations,  repoii^ed  the 
following  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
310»:  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  310 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  LeglslaUve 
Reorganization  Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  and 
m  accordance  with  Its  jurisdiction  specified 
by  subsection  1(JM2)(D)  of  rule  XXV  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  Uie  Senate,  to  examine. 
Investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study  of 
Intergovernmental  relationships  between  the 
United  States  and  the  States  and  municipal- 
ities, including  an  evaluaUon  of  studies,  re- 
ports, and  recommendations  made  thereon 
and  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  86-380.  approved  by  the  President  on 
September  24,  1959,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  89-733.  approved  by  the  President  on 
November  2,  1966. 

S«c.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  thU  resolu- 
tion the  committee,  from  February  1.  1970. 
to  January  31,  1971,  Inclusive.  Is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the 
minority  Is  authortzed  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
ahaU  be  appointed  and  his  compenaaUon 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  Ws  gross  p^y  rate  shall 
not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,700  than  the 
blgbest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services.  Information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Oovernment. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1971. 

Sac.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $156.- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  ftmd 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  Is  au- 
thorized, from  February  1,  1970,  through 
January  31,  1971,  to  make  studies  as  to  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  operations  of  all 
branches  and  functions  of  the  Government 
with  particular  reference  to: 

(1)  the  effectiveness  of  present  national 
security  methods,  staffing,  and  processes  as 
tested  against  the  requirements  imposed  by 
the  rapidly  mounting  complexity  of  national 
security  problems; 

(2)  the  capacity  of  present  national  secu- 
rity staffing,  methods,  and  processes  to  make 
full  use  of  the  NaUon's  resources  of  knowl- 
edge, talents,  and  skills; 

(3)  the  adequacy  of  present  Intergovern- 
mental relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  international  organizations  of 
which  the  United  States  Is  a  member;   and 

(4)  legislative  and  other  proposals  or 
means  to  Improve  these  methods,  processes, 
and  relationships. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1970,  to 
January  31,  1971,  Inclusive,  Is   authorized — 

(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable; 

(2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary  basis,  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  technical,  clerical. 
and  other  assistants  and  consultants:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  minority  of  the  committee 
is  authorized  at  its  discretion  to  select  one 
employee  for  appointment,  and  the  person 
ao  selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  com- 
pensation shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate 
shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,700  than 
the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee;  and 

(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  head  of 
the  department  or  agency  concerned,  and  the 
Conunlttee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services, 
InformaUon,  faciUUes,  and  personnel  of  any 
department  or  agency   of   the   Government. 

Stc.  3.  Ejcpenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$105,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chatraoan  of  the  committee. 


ants  and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the 
minority  is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  hU  gross  rate  shall 
not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,700  than  the 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
heads  of  the  depfirtments  or  agencies  con- 
cerned, and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services.  Information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $695.- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  S.  939.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  in  order  to  provide 
for  a  U.S.  Foreign  Service  Corps,  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mi-. 
DoMiNicK  I .  on  January  29  and  30  in  the 
hearing  room  at  10  a.m. 

Persons  interested  in  testifying  should 
contact  the  subcommittee  staff. 


\ 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  311— RESOLU- 
TION REPORTED  AUTHORIZINO 
ADDITIONAL  EXPENDI'l'UKKS  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  OOVERN- 
MENT  OPERATIONS  FOR  A  STUDY 
OP  CERTAIN  ASPECTS  OPNA- 
TIONAL  SECURITY  AND  INTER- 
NATIONAL OPERATIONS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Irom  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution  (S,  Res. 
311);  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

8.  RXS.  311 
Reaolved,  That  In  holding  bearlnga,  re- 
porting such  bearlnga.  and  making  Investl- 
gaUona  as  authortzed  by  sectton  134  at  Vb» 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  and 
In  accordance  with  Its   JurladlcUon  undar 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  312— RESOLU- 
TION   REPORTED    AUTHORIZINO 
ADDITIONAL    EXPENDITURES    BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND 
PUBLIC  WELFARE  FOR  INQUIRIES 
AND  INVESTIGATIONS 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  re- 
ported the  following  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  312) ;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on   Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Ras.  312 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcoaunlttee  thereof.  Is  authorized  imder 
sections  134(a)  and  130  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Conunlttee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  including  all 
matters  relating  to  educaUon;  health,  labor 
relations,  labor  safety,  wages  and  hours,  and 
migratory  labor  conditions;  manpower  train- 
ing and  utilization;  poverty,  railroad  retire- 
ment; and  veterans  education,  health,  and 
readjustment  to  civilian  life. 

Sac.  3.  Tor  the  ptirpoee  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1970,  to 
January  31.  1971,  Inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis:   technical,  clerical,  and  other  asslst- 


CONTROL  OF  ORGANIZED  CRIME  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    443 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  1957 
Congress  enacted  new  legislation  in  the 
field  of  clvU  rights.  As  part  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Congress  created  an  Assistant  At- 
torney General  for  Civil  Rights  and  ele- 
vated the  Civil  Rights  Section  In  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  a  full  division. 

The  reasons  for  creating  a  Civil  Rights 
Division  headed  by  an  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  were  stated  by  Attorney 
General  BrowneJl  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Attorney  General,  the  ac- 
tion was  necessary  because — 

The  Department's  clvU  rights  acUvltles 
(have I  Important  civil  as  well  as  crimi- 
nal function  and  (there  Is)  the  need  to 
have  responsibility  centered  in  a  well-quali- 
fled  lawyer  with  the  status  of  a  presidential 
appointee,  who  wlU  be  able  to  devote  his  full 
time  and  attention  to  the  legal  aspects  of 
civil  rights  problems. 

The  Senate  will  soon  be  considering 
S.  30,  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1969,  a  bill  which  if  enacted,  will  rep- 
resent a  significant  law  (enforcement  ad- 
vancement in  our  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment efforts  against  organized  crime. 

The  reasons  which  persuaded  Congress 
to  create  an  Assistant  Attorney  General 
for  Civil  Rights  now  clearly  call  for  the 
creation  of  an  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  Organized  Crime.  Like  the  1957 
civil  rights  legislation,  S.  30  promises  to 
give  new  and  important  law  enforce- 
ment responsibilities  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment. Moreover,  like  the  Depsu-t- 
ment's  civil  rights  activities,  the  Depart- 
ment's organized  crime  effort  will  have 
important  civil  as  well  as  criminal  func- 
tions, particulariy  in  light  of  title  IX 
of  S.  30  which  fashions  important  new 
civil  remedies  to  deal  with  the  infiltra- 
tion of  organized  crime  into  legitimate 
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organi/Jitions  Furthemore.  employing 
the  cviterta  used  by  Attorney  General 
B.ONxnfU.  the  Federal  Governments  el- 
foiu.  against  the  critical  nationwide 
problem  of  organized  crime,  like  its  et- 
lorts  m  the  field  of  civil  nghus.  should  be 
under  the  direction  of  one  prestigious 
law  enforcement  official  who  may  com- 
mai'd  the  manpower  and  resources  which 
are  equal  to  the  complexity  and  impor- 
tance of  his  task  and  which  .re  not  di- 
Uut-d  bv  other  responsibilities 

Mr    President,  to  this  end,  I  am  now 
submittini;  an  amendment  to  S^  30  for 
printing,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Sena- 
tors Gore.  Mondale.   and  Williams  of 
New  Jersev.  which  shall  create  a  new 
A-ssusunt   Attorney  General,    who   shal 
be  appomted  by  the  President  Pursuant 
to  section  506  of  tiUe  28.  and  who  shall 
head   an  Organized   Crime   Division   in 
the  Jusuce  Department    My  proposal  us 
based   on   legislation.   S    974.   which   I 
mtroduced  earlier  this  year  and  which 
was  discussed  at  some  length  by  a  num- 
ber of  witnesses  during  the  hearings  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
and  Procedures. 

Organized  cnme  is  a  unique  and  par- 
ticularly devasUtlng  kind  of  crime  TTie 
Presidents  Crime  Commission  has  de- 
scribed oruanized  cnme  m  the  foUowing 
manner : 

Omnlz^l  cnme  U  a  society  that  seeks  to 
operate  outride  the  control  ot  the  American 
Se  »nd  their  government*  It  Involves 
ihoCisAnds  of  crmimals,  working  within  struc- 
tures «  complex  as  thc^  of  any  a^ge  c^r- 
por*uon,  subject  to  U*s  more  rigidly  en 
forced  thWi  tho«*  of  I'S^f^^^^KOvernmenu. 
It»  actions  are  not  impulsive  but  rather  the 
result  of  intricate  consplraclee.  carried  on 
over  many  years  and  aimed  at  gaining  con- 
?^1  over  whole  field,  of  activity  in  order  to 
amass  huge  profiu 

The  core  of  organized  crime  activity  is  the 
supplying  of  Illegal  goods  and  '««"'<^«»— 
edmbling.  loan  sharking,  narcotics,  and  other 
Forms  of  vice -to  countless  numbers  of  citi- 
zen customers  But  o-'K*'"^^  """' ,',»*'!! 
extensively  and  deeply  Involved  in  l'B\"'n»^« 
business  and  In  labor  unions  «'">,"  '"^- 
plovs  Illegitimate  me^hods-monopoll^atlon^ 
Ur^ortsm.  extortion,  tax  «^«f;-o"-!^.  f^''^* 
out  or  control  lawful  ownership  and  le^def- 
shlp  and  to  exact  illegal  profits  f~m  t"^ 
public  And  to  carry  on  its  many  acUMUes 
wcure  from  government*!  Interference  or- 
ganised crime  corrupts  public  officials 
.  •  •  *  * 

In  many  wavs  organizeo  crime  is  the  moet 
SMUster  kind  of  crime  in  America    The  men 
who  control  it  have  become  rich  and  power- 
ful by  eacouraglng  the  needy  to  gamble    by 
luring    the    troubled    to   destroy    themselves 
with  drugs,  by  exUirtlng  the  profits  of  honest 
sjid  hardworking  businessmen,  by  collecting 
usury    from    those    In    flnancUl    plight,    by 
maiming    or    murdering    those    who    oppose 
them,   by    bribing    those    who   are   sworn     o 
destroy  them    Organized  crime  is  not  merely 
a   few    preying   upon    a   few    In   a   very   real 
sense  it  U  dedicated  to  subverting  not  only 
American  imUtuUons    but  the  very  decency 
and   integrity    that   are   the   most  cherished 
attributes  of  a  free  society    A^  f  J't     "i« 
Cosa    Nostra    and    their    racketeering    allies 
pursue  their  conspiracy  unmolested.  In  open 
and    continuous    defiance    of    the    law.    they 
preach   a  sermon  that  all   too  many  Ameri- 
cans heed     The  government  Is  for  sale,  law- 
lessness is  the  ro«l  to  wealth;   honesty  Is  a 
pltfaU  and  monUlty  a  trap  for  suckers 
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To  effectively  combat  this  challenge 
of  organized  crime,  the  President's  Crime 
Commission  has  suggested  that  the  Jiis- 


tice  Departments  efforts  be  made  a 
division-level  operation  directed  by  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General.  That  rec- 
ommendation was  made  2  years  ago  but 
no  heed  has  been  paid  to  it  As  Congress 
launches  a  new  efTort  against  organized 
crime  with  S  30.  It  Is  time  to  implement 
the  Clime  Commissions  recommenda- 
tion .^  - 
Implementation    is    necessary    for    a 

number  of  reasons 

First    an  Assistant  Attorney  General 
m  charge  of  an  Organized  Cnnie  Divi- 
sion will  have  the  clear  responsibility  of 
directing  an  intensive  and  comprehen- 
sive effort,  undiluted  by  other  responsi- 
bilities  to  control  orpanizcd  cnme.  Pres- 
ently    the    Jastice    Departments    orga- 
nized  crime  activities  are  charted  m  the 
Organized  Crime  Section  of  the  Criminal 
DivLsion.    Administratively    the   Section 
stands  on  the  same  level  as  a  number  ol 
other  sections  in  the  Criminal  Division, 
such     as     Administrative     Regulations. 
Fraud   Appellate.  General  Crime.  Legis- 
lation and  Special  ProjecUs  and  Adminis- 
trative As  a  result.  Uie  AssisUnl  Attor- 
ney General  for  the  Criminal  Division 
IS  placed  in  a  situation  w  here  he  Is  forced 
either  to  concentrate  hLs  eflorts  on  or- 
ganized crime  or  the  general  crime-flght- 
ing  acUvitles  or  to  dilute  his  efforts  by 
trying  to  concentrate  on  both.  The  two 
are  simply  not  coterminous  and  are  too 
extensive  for  any  single  man  to  handle 

adequately  

Second  the  creation  of  a  new  Assistant 
Attorney    General    and    an    Organized 
Crime  Section  can  assure  an  ongoing, 
institutionalized  commitment  to  a  war 
on  organized  crime.  Without  such  a  com- 
mitment, history  has  shown  that  the  De- 
partments  efTort  against  organized  crime 
remains  dependent  upon  the  personal  In- 
terests of  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
\sslsunt  Attorney  General  for  the  Crim- 
inal Division   It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
Interest  and  Intensity  of  effort  in  com- 
bating organized  crime  has  not  remained 
constant   through    the   changes   In   top 
echelon  personnel.  Indeed,  at  times  the 
effort  has  waned.  Since   1966  and  the 
Presidential  dlrecUve  of  that  year,  the 
Organized  Crime  Section  has  again  been 
spurred   mto  action.   However,   the  re- 
cent momentum  does  not  detract  from 
the  history  of  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sec- 
tions  activities. 

Mr  President,  another  decline  In  In- 
terest and  activity  should  not  be  risked. 
The  legislative  creation  of  a  permanent 
Assistant  Attorney  General  whose  para- 
mount responsibility  will  be  to  fight  orga- 
nized crime  would  obviate  this  risk. 

Third  the  present  size  and  anticipated 
growth  of  the  Organized  Crime  Section 
calls  for  lUs  elevation  to  division  sUtus. 
The  Section,  at  the  present  time,  is  larger 
in  manpower  than  the  Internal  Security 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  comparable  to  the  ClvU  Rights  Divi- 
sion and  the  Lands  Division.  Presently, 
the  authorized  strength  of  the  Organized 
Crime  Section  is  89  attorneys.  For  fiscal 
year  1970.  this  Ls  scheduled  to  Increase 
"to  112  attorneys  In  contrast,  the  Internal 
Security  Division  has  54  attorneys.  The 
Land   Division   has    109   attorneys.   The 
avU  RighUs  Division  has  119  attorneys. 
Moreover     the    administration    is    now 
.seeking  to  establish  a  Consumer  Protec- 


tion Division,  which,  according  to  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  Richard  McLaren 
m  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  the  Coivsumer.  will  have  a 
staff  of  only  from  25  to  30  lawyers  and 
economists.  ^. 

It  Is  also  significant  to  note  the  con- 
trast in  the  number  of  attorneys  expected 
for  fLscal  1970  in  the  Organized  Crime 
Section  112;  with  the  number  expected 
to  be  in  the  Criminal  Division's  next  larg- 
e.-.t  section.  22. 

Table  1  which  I  ask  unanunous  con- 
sent to  be  Inserted  In  the  Record  as  part 
of  my  remarks.  Illustrates  the  dispanty  in 
manpower  between  the  Organized  Crime 
Section  and  other  criminal  division  sec- 
tions and  the  similarity  between  Orga- 
nized Crime  Sections  manpower  lev-el 
and  that  of  the  other  divisions  of  the 
Justice  Department 

'See  exhibit  1  '  . 

Mr.  TYDINGS  Mr.  President,  good 
management  alone  suggests  that  law  en- 
forcement activities  which  necessitates 
ir  lawyers  demand  at  least  the  same  ad- 
mmistratlve  sUture.  level  of  leadership 
and  concentrated  effort  as  actlviUes  em- 
ploying 25  or  50  lawyers,  and  clearly 
should  not  be  on  the  same  administrative 
level  as  activities  which  require  22  and 
less  attorneys.  ,  >,„  „ 

Moreover,  the  present  section,  like  a 
division,  Is   divided  into  a  number  of 

units.  „.„i. 

Fourth   Important  new  weapons,  such 
as  special   grand  juries,  deposlUons  to 
preserve  tesUmony,  clvU  forfeiture  pro- 
ceedings and  civil  InvestlgaUve  demands 
almost  IdenUcal  to  those  used  in  anti- 
trust matters  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Asslsunt  Attorney  General  for  AnU- 
trust,  givea  by  S.  30  to  the  Departoient 
of  Justice  to  fight  organized  crime.  These 
new  weapons  make  It  more  Important 
than  ever  to  coordinate  the  antiorga- 
nized  crime  effort  at  a  division  level  un- 
der the  direction  of  an  Assistant  Attorney 
General.  If  these  newest  weapons  are  to 
be   properly   utilized   against   organized 
crime,  the  Department  must  provide  high 
level  Impetus,  direction,  and  control,  the 
kind  that  can  only  be  given  by  an  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  charged  solely  with 
fighUng  organized  crime. 

FinaUy  and  perhaps  most  importanUy. 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge 
of  an  Organized  Crime  Division  will  ap- 
preciably enhance  the  accountabUity  and 
visibility  of  the  organized  crime  efTort. 
The  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Or- 
ganized Crime  would  be  a  Presidential 
appointee  subject  to  Senate  confirmation, 
In  addlUon.  the  Organized  Crime  Divi- 
sion would  have  a  separate,  definable 
budget. 

In  brief,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Fed- 
eral Governments  anti-organized  crime 
machinery  wUl  be  equal  to  the  tremen- 
dous task  set  for  it  without  top  echelon 
leadership,  divisional  sUtus  In  the 
Justice  Department,  and  a  clear  statu- 
tory mandate  of  authority  and  responsi- 
bility. ,  ,  ,.  „ 
There  is  widespread  support  for  the 
statutory  creation  of  an  additional  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  who  shaU  be 
responsible  for  the  anti-organized  crune 
effort.  In  addition  to  the  support  for  this 
proposal  which  has  been  given  by  the 
President  s  Crime  Commission,  the  Idea 
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has  been  endowed  by  the  American  Bar  ^"'''^^^^1^'^^%^^ ^  ^pt^iST^TuaS:^  -"^ '' "^  A^.^r^S 

AssocUUon.  hearings,  page  267.  "a  good  v^moo"— Swings.  Pff« /;"•  ^,~°?  o^ai  m  the  supervision  and  conduct  of 

change  in  structure  within  the  Depart-  pages  426,  532.  Alm^  two-tmrds  ol  tne  investigations,  prosecutions  and  other  actm- 

ment  of  Justice" -Prof.  Henry  Ruth.  Uni-  attorneys  In  the  Criminal  Division  are  ^^^  relating  to  organized  crime  activities." 

versitv  of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Law.  assigned  to  secUons  other  than  the  Or-  aec  noa.  Section  63i5(i9i    of  title  6, 

i\pftrLQKs    oase   347-   John  P    Diuguid,  ganized    Crime    Section.    Consequently,  united  states  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 

eeneral  counsel    Asa)ciaUon  of  Federal  elevating  the  section  to  division  status  follows: 

lS?lsSgato^ea5iS.  page  277;  Edwyn  will  hardly  gut  the  Criminal  Division.  "(ifl)  Assistant  Attorneys  General  (lO, . 

SibSling  hSirS^^K"  531  and  532;  As  for  recruiting  a  highly  qualified  indl-  title  xii--general  provisions 

Milton  RWessel  hearings  page  533;  and  vidual  to  head  a  Criminal  Division  which  g^c,  1201.  if  the  provisions  of  any  part  of 

William  G  Hundley  former  Chief  of  Or-  does  not  control  organized  crime  prose-  this  Act  or  the  application  thereof  to  any 

i\ni^  CrSiTSion    hearings,  pages  cuUons.  it  must  be  noted  that  interest  In  persons  or   circumstances  be   held   invalid, 

f  ^  A9?          section,  hearings,  pag  ^^^^  j    ^     ^as  expanded  immensely  the  provisions  of  other  part^  and  their  ap- 

''i^.  SLleys  comments  at  the  hear-  ^  -cent W  and  su^^^  P;^-^  h^  :nT^^^r7.:'  ^^^"^'^"^^ 

iiiKs  on  8  30  before  the  Subcommittee  on  be  weU-quahfled  men  interested  in  mat                            

Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  are  par-  field  in  the  future  as  there  are  today.  — ^^— ^^— 

ticulariy  relevant  to  a  discussion  of  the  The  real  objection   I  feel  certain.  10  pQi^-p^oL  OP  ORGANIZED  CRIME  IN 

need  to  elevate  the  Organized  Crime  Sec-  creating  a  division  with  an  Assistant  At-  .^.j^^     UNITED     STATES— AMEND- 

tion  to  dhisional  status— hearings,  pages  tomey    General   for    Organized    Crime  ^ENTS 

425  and  426:  Control  is  bureaucratic  mertia  and  pre-  amendment  no.  444 

"mtHondijit.  I.  of  course,  favor  eievatiug  rogaUves.  This  problem  is  not  peculiar  ^^,      GOODELL    submitted     amend- 

the  secUon  to  division  statxxs.  I  favored  It  to  the  prejsent  leadership.  ments   intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 

»hen  I  was  down  Uiere.  When  I  left  as  Chief  As  Cmgress  confers  new  powers  on  the  ^  thebill  »S  30  •  relating  to  the  control 

of  the  secUon  we  had  about  60  attorneys  In  Department  and  sanctions  a  new  Impe-  .        -gj^^ized  crime  in  the  United  States, 

the  8«:Uon  and  It  was  becoming  uamai««e-  ^^^  ^  ^^j^st  organized  crime,  there  should  «          ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 

able  as  a  section  then.  I  understand  they  have  .         congressional  mandate  for  a  *  v.    JI.«;«^ 

over  70  now.  and  that.  ^f.  "->' «-^- -PP^-  ^riS  ^SSSent  to  a  war  on  or-     to  be  pnnted^ 

uTh^;  7J^:^r:'tTreZl^'i^^P^^^-  ^^^ized  cnme.  The  surest  way  of  stating                         " 

for  next  y^ar  they  win  have  140  Attorneys.  that  commitment  is  through  legislative  DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR.  HEALTH. 

Now.  It  Just  doesnt  rmke  any  sense  to  me  action  to  create  an  Assistant  Attorney  EDUCATION.    AND   WELFARE   AP- 

to  ask  for  $65  million  for  an  organized  crime  General  and  a  Division  for  Organized  PROPRIATION  BILL,  1970 — AMEND- 

drlve.  which  I  agree  with,  by  the  way— ask  crime  Control.  MENT 

for  140  attorneys,  and  then  seem  to  quibble  Exhibit  1  amendment  no.  445 

n  l^s'^t'^mrt^  me"thaf*lt  Sst'flow^'SJtu--  T^  i- Ors^ni^ed  crime  secUon  attorneys  Mr.  NELSON  proposed  an  amendment 

^nV  th^ U  o^g^t't^"^^  a  imslori  Tgree  as  compart untKotHer  ,Livisions  anH  sec  to  the  Hou^,'^endmen    Sena^  amend- 

wlth  Senator  Tydlngs' bin  on  that.  tio,is  in  criminal  divtsion  ment   No.    83,   to   the  bill    (ITR.    13111  • 

,^         „  DIVISIONS,  TiscAL  TEAR  i»6«  making  appropnations  for  the  Depart- 

I  am  aware  that  some  months  ago  gjg  ments  of  Labor,  and  Health.  Education. 

the   Attorney   General    asked    that   no     *°"'^'^'^  ::"_.  240  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for 

legislative  action  be  taken  to  create  an     qi^u'*'""'""!!— 200  the  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 

Assistant    Attorney    General    for    Or-  crimln^'tioo  minus  organized  crime  gj^^  for  other  purposes,  which  was  or- 
ganized Crime  Control  untU  the  comple-        secUon)    189  dered  to  be  printed. 

tlon  of  a  report  of  the  President's  Ad-     civU  rights 119  ^,J^^  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 

visory  Council  on  EffecUve  OrgarilzaUon.     L*na  "d  nattu^  !!^?SS'"' w  submitted  the  amendment  appear  earlier 

Suffice  it  to  note  that  such  review  has     fjf ';^,^^*  «^"°° V"".    m  in   the  Recokd   under   the   appropriate 

been  underway  for  more  towi  7  months     J^^^J^^^J^^^i)--::::::"- ^    heading.)  

and  no  resolution  has  appeared.  More-  ^""»"^     vh    j         /  ^^__^^_^__ 

over,  in  Ught  of  the  Attorney  General's  8«;noii8,  AirrHOEi«D  fiscal  tea.  i»to  ^^^^^  ^^  „,rA«Tian.; 

current  interest  in  establishing  a  Con-     Org*ni«d  crime "2  NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS 

siuner  Division.  I   take  it  that  he  no     G«n«»l  crime  .- ^  ^^^  PELL.  Mr.  President,  our  Nation  s 

longer  considers  this  pending  study  to  be  ^J^                                    II""II"I    15  institutions   of   higher   education   have 

an  obstacle  to  the  creaUon  of  a  Division     L^giWation'and  special  projects 15  been  in  the  news  almost  daily  for  the 

in  the  Justice  Department  if  Congress     Government  operations   12  past  few  years.  The  problems  being  faced 

determines   it   so   warranted.    Further-     Administration  regulation 13  jjy  American  colleges,  universities  and 

more,  no  delay  in  the  passage  of  S.  30     Narcotic  drugs —    10  j^j^j^.  colleges  are  myriad,  nmning  the 

is    requested,    and    this    legislation,    as  ^^    TYDINGS    Mr    President.  I  ask  gamut  from  their  basic  role  and  struc- 

noted  above,  will  give  the  Department  -^^  amendinent  be  printed  in  the  ture  to  the  ever-present  need  for  finding 

new  weapons  to  use  against  organized  „      ^    »  ^f^^  ^Mhit.  1  shall  caU  it  up  funds   to  finance   a   coUege  education, 

crime  which  surely  will  place  new  bur-  ^jje^  t^e  bill  is  before  us  With  this  in  mind.  I  would  like  to  an- 

dens  on  the  already  strained  organlza-  .^^^     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The  nounce  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 

Uon.  amendment  will  be  received  and  printed,  cation  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 

A  chief  fear  expressed  by  opponents  of  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^.  ^^   without  Public  Welfare  plans  to  commence  in- 

tliis  legislation  is  that—  objection,  the  amendment  wiU  be  printed  depth  hearings  on  February  4.  which  are 

There  would  be  complex  problems  of  de-  ^  ^^  RKCOaD  to  continue  for  sometime  thereafter, 

termiaing  which  divtaion.  either  the  CrUnJ.-  amendment  (No   443)   is  as  fol-  Persons  wishing  to  be  heard  should 

nal  Division  or  the  Organised  Crime  Division.  ^e  amenoment,  i«o.  -^-io          »  contact  the  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on 

should  have  JurlsdlcUon   (over  a  particular  lows.             .__.„,.„  „„    ^^  i^^,^tir^ 

federal  crUnlnal  prosecution].  (HearUig.  pp.  Amendment  No.  443  Education. 

391.  530.  531.  632.)  On  page  99.  strike  all  printed  matter  on  ^^_^^_— ^^ 

iinps  15  throush  20.  Insert  in  lieu  thereol  

Such   problems    may    occur;    indeed,  {^efoUtni^-  FINANCIAL  CRISIS  FACING  ART  AND 

they  occur  today  as  the  various  sections  .„^__  xt_assistant  attorney  gen-  MUSICAL      ORGANIZATIONS— NO- 

wlthln  the  Criminal  Division  vie  for  con-  heial  por  organized  crime'  TICE  OF  JOINT  HEARINGS 

trol   of   a   parUcular  Prosecutlra^  Yet.  ^^   ^^^^   ^^^^^  ^  ^j  „^j^  28.  United  ^r  PELL.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Patrick 

those  problems  are  '^o^^fjj.o^tj**^*^  state.  Code,  is  amended  by-  Hayes  of  Washington,  in  his  weekly  com- 

and  without  undue  difficulty— hearings.  ^^^  BtrUdng  the  word  "nine"  and  insert-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  WGMS  good  music  station, 

pages  426,  167.                  „„„„„  ,.  .>,.*  ^^  1°  "*"  "»*'«>'  ^^'  ''°'"**  "**'^"  *^**   ,  ,  has  often  spoken  most  succinctly  about 

1*fl^  *''*""'?^.^^rj^„i?i«n«  ^*'>  •^*"'"^  "'  '^\'''"^  '"""^  the  general  problems  besettmg  our  coun- 

wlthout  the  organized  crime  function  as  lowing  new  paragraph;  f!l;.c  !,,uiir<.i  nrpanizations  Last  Sunday 

a  part  of  the  Criminal  Division,  that  Dl-  -one  of  the  Aasl«t«it  Attorneys  General  *^  ^^.^'Jf ^  °^SSj^°^teSfent  ^ 

vision  would  have  lltUe  left  to  do  and  it  ahaU  be  designated  Assutant  Attorney  Gen-  he  made  a  most  telling  statement  awnit 

would  ^    dlfflcSt    to    attraS   a    "High  eral  for  Org^Sed  Crime  Control  and  shaU  the  financial  cnsis  which  many  art  and 
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music  organizations  will  be  facing  In  the 
next  year  or  two. 

SUtinK  quite  simply  that  what  la 
needed  Ls  money  and  not  a  new  commit- 
tee, study,  or  seminar,  Mr  Hayes  has 
conectlv  assessed  what  must  be  done  If 
the  cultural  life  of  the  Nation  Ls  to  sur- 
vive, let  alone  urow  I  asJc  unanimous 
consent  that  his  comment  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record 

Tliere  bemg  no  objection,  the  com- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

roMMTNT     BV     tUTRli  K     H»VIS 

(Broadcast  over  rndU)  .station  WGMS    W«.sh- 
mgtoii    DC     Sutidav    J."*"    1»    I'-'TOi 
O.iod  aXteriuHjn    We  are   living   in  an   a«e 
of  expert*  and  specialist."    The  old-fasiuoned 
familv    doctor    us    now    only    the   doctor   you 
se«'  first  who  then  sends  you  on  to  a  speclal- 
Ifct     Lawvers   are   divided    into   categijnes   or 
commvmicatuins      ta.t.     ci.rporaiu.ii      estate, 
onnilnal,    transportauoii    and    other    sp«clai 
fleldB   LATge  companies  oft*n  tai:  in  manage- 
ment  coiisultauta   or    management    research 
ItmJOB  to  nnd  out   how   they  are  doing,   not 
trusting    entirelv     their     o»n     management 
hlerarchv    The  Federal   government   engages 
experts  and  .specialists  by  the  hundreds    and 
Whenever   a    new   subject   comes    up    a    new 
panel  or  c<jmimttee  is  appointed  to  research 
and  r«port— recently  we  have  had  surveys  o! 
the  national  problems  involving  health    air- 
polUition      water-pollution      the     threat     of 
eventual  over-population    The  s\un  of  it   all 
is  that  the  problem  is     identified      clarified 
put  into  sharp  foiu*  -and  when  this  is  done, 
there    it    remain.s-the    problem     St>metimes 
Ideas  and  ways  and  means  are  indioaied  for 
the   boluuon   of   the   problem  -  not   always- 
but  even  when  the  way  Is  pointed  out.  and 
makes  sense   the  going  Is  slow  or  even  rough 
to  attain  the  solution 

Take  our  field  of  the  arts  for  example  If 
Congress  or  a  national  foundation  or  the 
National  Council  on  the  Arts  had  engaged 
a  management  consultant  hrm  or  appointed 
a  v,-ommitte«  of  knowledgeable  cituens  to 
survey  in  depth  as  the  saying  g.«s  the  en- 
tire field  of  the  arts  today  in  .\mer1ca  we 
would  end  up  with  the  con\entlonal  w^s<^Jm 
of  prtjblem  idenuflcation  problem  claril'.ca- 
tlon,  and  problem  focus  What  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it  by  way  ot  s»/iving  the  prt>blem  Aovild 
remain  as  the  questions  of  tlie  day 

.Vs  It  happens  all  this  had  been  done  sev- 
era!  umes-tlrsi  there  was  the  Rockeleller 
Brothers  Fund  report  called  Problems  and 
Prospects  of  the  Perfornung  Arts-  thu-.  »a.s 
abou'  five  year^  a«o  Then  about  two  years 
ago  there  w  a-,  -ne  Twentieth  Ceiitviry  re- 
port by  the  two  economics  professors  at 
Pnncetcn  Baimol  and  Bowen.  called  the 
Economic  Di.emma  of  the  Performing  .^rts 
Both  re'ports  were  parallel  in  their  findings  - 
the  arts  were  great  assets  m  our  national 
hfe,  worinv  of  full  attenmn  and  financing 
Baumol  and  Bowen  made  a  ftausiical  pro- 
jection predicting  a  cost -price  crunch  for  the 
big  mui.cal  budgets  of  the  nation  in  sym- 
phony and  opera  along  about  -he  early  1970s 
but  left  the  pt«slble  answer  to  this  crunch 
pretty  much  up  in  the  air 

During   the  past  twelve  month.s,   the  pre- 
dicted crunch  was  dramatized  by  the  strikes 
of  symphony  orchestr:is  and  the  work-stop- 
page    at     the     Metropolitan    Opera— money 
money,  money,  was  the  theme    Any  art.s  ad- 
ministrator could  pro%e  the  point    by  .show- 
ing you  the  balance  sheet  of  his  operation- 
documenting  what  the  Rockefeller  Brothers 
book   said,   documenting   what   Baumol   and 
Bowen  said,  and   now   finally  what  was   said 
Just    last  week    by    the   most   knowledgedble 
single  source  in   America,  W    McNeil   Lowry 
head  of  the  arts  and  humanities  division  of 
the  Pord  Poundaticn   Any  further  findings  by 
committees  or  authors  are  unnece^ary    Any 


other  source  would  only  duplicate  wh.il  Mr 
Lowry  has  Just  said,  and  would  do  well  to 
say  It  so  lnclsl\ely  What  has  Mr  Lowry  Ju.st 
■5.ud  Arts  seen  in  Demand-C<Tst  Squeeee 
In  other  word^.  the  prediction  of  Baumol 
and  Bowen  has  arrived-  the  crunch  Is  here. 
early  in  the  I97U  .s 

Howard  Taubm.in   writes  the  U)wry  story, 
which  begins    The  Pord  Foundation  hiis  con- 
tribu-ed  more  ih..n  «195  million  to  the  arts 
Mnce    1957.   but   on   the   ba.sis   of   urgent   ap- 
peals that  It  feels  deserve  attention  It  would 
need  to  distribute  a  much  larger  sum  in  1970 
alone"    It   Is  a  certainty   that  every    art,s  or- 
eimlzatlon  In  America  ha.s    m  application  In 
at    the    Ford    Foundation     and    here    Ls    the 
head  of  the  ArtJi  Dlvl.sion  at  Ford  s.tying  that 
»1»5    million    would    be    needed    to    meet    the 
requesUs  ol   .ill  ol   them,  for  thi.s  year   alone 
As  It  is  the  .tnmi.il   sum  allolte<l  to  the  art.s 
b\   the  Ford  Foundation  is  120  million,  which 
Will  amount  to  200  million  over  the  next  ten 
years,   the   sntne   as   the   pn.st   ten    years     but 
the   proportions  of  the  totnil   financ.il   pri't)- 
lem  of  the  arts  m  .\merlca  are  so  enormou.-. 
that   the   ten-year   total   Is   needed   now     for 
one  yeir     and  let  us  remember  we  are  dis- 
cussing only  one  source  ot    lunds.  one  foun- 
dation.   Ford     There    aje   other    loundailons. 
there    i.i    the    .\nienc4Ui    corporate    financial 
structure,  there   is  government   at   the   three 
levels  of   l<x-al.  state  and  federal    and   there 
.4re  private  patrons — in  short    the  machiiierv 
i>    there    lor    the    .solution    of    the    financial 
probl<'m     but    s.iinehow    it    isn  t    working 

What  IS  the  nature  of  the  crunch,  the 
crisis  — Mr  Lowry  says  it  U  the  result  ol  a 
number  of  factors  rising  c<xsts  of  labor  and 
material,  the  pres.^ure  to  lengthen  seasons 
and  incre.ise  services  the  development  of  new 
institutions  that  desire  support  and  the  in- 
ablity  to  raise  admis.sion  prices  to  sufficiently 
meet  increased  costs  This  summary  grows 
out  of  Mr  Lowry's  experience  of  the  past  ten 
years  in  reviewing  and  approving  grants  of 
•86  million  to  over  60  symphony  orchestras 
a  few  years  ago.  125  million  to  Lincoln  Cen- 
ter and  »84  million  to  theaters,  operas,  dance 
companies,  schools  and  conservatories  and 
to  individual  performers  and  creators  In  all 
the  arts  This  Is  as  high  a  price  .is  one  can 
imagine  »195  million,  for  a  fact-finding  re- 
port   an  authoritative  opinion 

Mr  Lowrv  says  that  the  costs  of  labor  and 
materials  are  rising  Tills  Is  a  fact  well 
known  u<  all  of  us  who  read  the  daily  papers 
and  hear  the  news  A-sk  the  housewife  who 
shops  each  week- the  current  price  of  eggs 
per  dozen  compared  to  a  year  ago  The  other 
dav  a  steel  company  announced  a  5  rise  In 
Its  prices.  Everything  is  going  up  So  that 
problem  Is  Identified 

Mr  Lowry  says  that  there  is  pressure  to 
lengthen  seasons  and  increa-se  services 
Trvie  -the  public  is  willing  to  accept  more 
music  and  dance  and  theatre-  musicians, 
dancers  and  actors  want  full-time  employ- 
ment-all thu  makes  sense  in  an  affluent 
society 

Mr  Lowry  says  ;h;M  new  Institutions  and 
organizations  have  i)eeii  established  for  pub- 
lic service  in  the  arts,  and  It  follows  that 
their  applications  are  added  to  the  old  ones, 
increasing  the  demands  on  Ford  and  other 
foundations  and  sources. 

Mr  Ujwtv  s  fourth  point  is  based  on  nearly 
100  years  of  wisdom- that  admi.-sion  prices 
cannot  be  m^-reased  sutSclenMy  to  meet  in- 
creased costs'  Why  — It  would  take  a  ticket- 
price  range  of  »10  minimum  and  $25  top  to 
begin  to  break  even  and  not  require  a  sus- 
taining fund  for  orchestras  operas,  and  bal- 
let companies,  and  such  a  high  ~cale  would 
price  music  out  of  the  market-  the  general 
public  would  simply  not  be  able  to  afford 
these  prices  and  would  not  go  to  musical 
events  When  Henry  Hlgguison  founded  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orche-'ra  in  the  1880s  he 
declared  the  policy  we  have  all  lived  by 
since  that  the  worlds  finest  music  should 
be  made  available  to  the  largest  number  of 
people,  of  prices  jrif'Hn  fie  rrac'i  of  all   And 


you  underline  at  prices  within  the  reach  of 
all"  As  the  cost  of  that  worlds  greatest 
music  goes  sky-high,  like  everything  else  in 
modern  life,  and  the  prices  are  kept  within 
the  reach  of  all.  it  means  a  deficit,  and  the 
deficit  get*  bigger  each  year,  and  as  Mr 
Lowry  says  a  point  is  reached,  as  he  said  a 
year  ago  and  repeated  last  week:  The  ab- 
solute volume  of  pent-up  financial  needs 
and  the  hard-pressed  social  and  economic 
poblllon  of  the  artist  continue  to  overwhelm 
all  existing  .sources  of  support  " 

So  there  you  have  a  clear  picture  of  the 
problems  of  the  arts  t<xlav.  from  the  expert 
(.1  experts  and  you  al.so  have  the  answer 
(o  the  problem  implied  In  Mr  Lowry's  words, 
where  he  s«\s  that  the  total  needs  -over- 
whelm alt  exu'ting  s<)ur(es  of  support".  This 
poiii's  one  way  — toward  rifii  and  addifionaf 
sources  uf  fitpport.  di>esnt  It? 

What  new  and  additional  sources?  Clearly. 
p<ti  rrnt'irnt    and   hnvinc 

Several  Suiidaxs  ago  I  made  what  seemed 
to  many  a  whimsical  suggestion  that  the 
Federal  government  come  in  all  the  way  with 
an  appropriation  of  one  billion  dollars  for 
the  arts,  to  stabilize  and  strengthen 
them  over  the  next  few  years  I  mentioned 
three  years  I  wa.s  not  far  oft  target,  since 
.Mr  Lowry  s  figures  show  a  need  of  •200  mil- 
lion for  1970  alone  and  five  times  this  for  a 
tive-year   period   is  one   billion 

I  now  suggest   that  the  ad  hoc  commlliee 
representing     the     77     symphony     orchestra 
leaders  who  met   at  Philharmonic  Hall  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  take  the  InltlaUve  in  request- 
ing President   Nl.xon   to  call  *  White  Hou.se 
Conference  on  the  Arts,  to  drive  Into  the.se 
figures  of  Mr   Lowry  s  and  the  problems  they 
define  so  sharply,  with  the  goal  In  mind  of 
a    request    for    a   Congressional    action    lead- 
ing to  an  appropriation  of  one  billion  dollars 
for  the  arts,  channeled  through  the  National 
Endowment    for    the    Arts.    8aid    couple    this 
with  a   matchlng-fund  challenge  to  Ameri- 
can buslne-s-s  for  an  equal  sum.  with  special 
tax  incentives  and  deductions  If  necessary  to 
spur  the  Interest  of  the  corporations  In  the 
endeavor    If  two  billion  resulted,  one  billion 
could  become  a  permanent  endowment  the 
income  from  which  could  ride  year  by  year 
alongside   the  future   annual  appropriations 
of  the  government  and  the  annual  contribu- 
tions  from   American   business. 

We  have  the  experts  and  we  have  the 
specialists  for  the  wise  expenditure  of  such 
large  sums  for  the  arts  Largesse  need  not 
eliminate  wisdom  and  prudence  It  Is  a  ques- 
tion of  the  arts  having  enough  money  year  by 
vear  to  live,  not  merely  survive.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  the  public  good,  the  public  happi- 
ness and  this  high  purpose  was  stated  by 
our  President  himself  In  his  Message  on  the 
Arts  to  Congre.ss  on  December  10,  1969 — in 
Which   he  said 

Americans  have  long  given  their  first 
concerns  to  the  protection  and  enhancement 
t.t  life  and  liberty,  we  have  reached  the  point 
in  our  history  when  we  should  give  equal 
(oncern  to     the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

Ihis  phra.se  of  Jefferson's,  enshrined  m 
our  Declaration  of  Independence,  la  defined 
today  as  the  •quality  of  life  "  It  encompasses 
u  fresh  dedication  to  protect  and  Improve  our 
environment  to  give  added  meaning  to  our 
leisure  and  to  make  It  po.sslble  for  each  In- 
dividual to  expres-s  himself  freely  and  fully. 
"Tiie  attention  and  support  we  give  the 
arts  and  humanities  -especially  as  they  affect 
our  young  people—  represent  a  vital  part  of 
our  commitment  to  enhancing  the  quality 
of  life  for  all   .Americans. 

Our  creative  and  performing  artists  give 
free  and  full  expression  to  the  American 
spirit  as  they  Illuminate,  criticize  and  cele- 
brate our  civilization  " 

Celebrate  our  civilization."  If  the  arts 
and  artists  falter,  even  fall,  there  will  be  little 
to  celebrate  Tlie  way  U  clear— It  is  only 
money,  enough  money,  on  time. 
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Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  an  admirable 
start  In  Federal  support  of  the  arts  has 
been  made  by  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts,  which  was  established  by 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Act  of  1965.  This  authoriz- 
ing legislation  will  lapse  on  Jime  30  of 
this  year.  Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I 
should  lilce  to  announce  that  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  the  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  in  conjunction  with 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Education 
of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee has  scheduled  joint  hearings  on 
the  renewal  of  the  arts  and  humanities 
legislation  on  January  26.  28.  and  Febru- 
ary 3.  Persons  interested  in  submitting 
statements  should  contact  the  subcom- 
mittee staff. 


RECESS  APPOINTMENT  TO  FEDERAL 
NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  President  Nixon  has 
seen  fit,  in  a  last  minute,  quick  appoint- 
ment, to  bypass  the  Senate's  right  to  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  a  nomination  for 
high  ofBce  in  his  administration.  Yester- 
dsiy.  only  a  few  hours  before  Congress 
reconvened,  the  President  made  what  is 
technically  a  recess  appointment  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association. 

Although  no  reason  was  given  for  such 
unprecedented  action,  the  effect  may  be 
to  give  permanent  status  to  the  appointee 
without  regard  to  the  advice  and  consent 
requirement  of  the  Federal  statute. 

I  feel  that  his  appointment  throws  a 
heavy  cloud  over  the  FNMA  operation, 
which  Is  so  vital  to  the  continued  stabil- 
ity of  the  housing  industry  at  this  cru- 
cial time  of  tight  money  and  extreme 
shortage  of  mortgage  credit. 

This  new  action  of  the  President  fur- 
ther complicates  an  already  confusing 
situation  at  FNMA  and  jeopardizes  its 
continued  effectiveness  in  shoring  up  the 
already  weak  mortgage  market  for 
housing. 

When  I  first  learned,  in  early  Decem- 
ber, that  the  President  had  acted  to  re- 
move Raymond  H.  Lapin  as  president  of 
FNMA.  I  communicated  my  concern  to 
him  about  the  effect  of  this  action  on  the 
FNMA's  operation.  Later  I  wrote  to  him 
requesting  that  no  recess  appointment  be 
made  during  the  time  that  litigation  was 
pending  over  Mr.  Lapin's  status.  Now  I 
learn  that  he  has  proceeded  to  make  the 
appointment  and  by  so  doing  has  not  only 
spread  a  cloud  over  the  Lapin  court  case 
but  is  effectively  circumventing  the  Sen- 
ate's advice  and  consent  authority  tmder 
the  law.  Mr.  President.  Federal  law  per- 
mits a  recess  appointee  to  remain  in  of- 
fice for  the  full  session  of  Congress  and. 
in  this  case,  the  way  the  FNMA  law  is 
written,  the  appointee  can  become  the 
permanent  FNMA  president  without  re- 
gard to  the  will  of  the  Senate.  After  May 
1.  1970,  FNMA  can  convert  to  a  private 
corporation  and  the  question  of  Senate 
approval  of  the  Presidential  appointee 
becomes  moot. 

The  timing  of  President  Nixon's  ac- 
tion is  particularly  regrettable  because  It 


was  only  last  Friday— literally  hours  be- 
fore the  recess  ap^wintment  was  made — 
that  the  U.S.  Coiut  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  ruled  that  Mr. 
Lapin's  case  be  given  speedy  treatment 
in  the  trial  coiui;  so  as  to  remove  the 
doubt  over  the  presidency  of  FNMA. 

Under  the  Appeals  Court  decision,  Mr. 
President,  the  validity  of  Mr.  Lapin's 
removal  will  be  decided  on  a  motion  for 
summary  judgment  in  the  trial  court. 
In  other  words,  the  litigation  is  moving 
along  rapidly. 

Why  should  President  Nixon  decide  to 
make  an  appwintment  now.  when  the 
court  Is  about  to  decide  once  and  for  all 
the  status  of  the  FNMA  presidency? 

It  was  only  18  months  ago  that  the 
Senate  gave  prompt  and  imanimous  con- 
firmation to  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Lapin  as  President  of  FNMA.  By  all  ac- 
counts, the  new  quasi-private  FNMA  has 
been  overwhelmingly  successful  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Lapin.  His  efforts 
have  drawn  accolades  from  Secretary 
Romney,  from  other  members  of  FNMA's 
Board  of  Directors,  and  from  the  housing 
and  mortgage  industries. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  at  a  crucial  pe- 
riod in  providing  housing  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  primarily  because  of  the  lack 
of  adequate  mortgage  credit.  Fortu- 
nately, and  largely  through  Mr.  Lapin's 
leadership,  FNMA  is  providing  substan- 
tial support  to  the  FHA  and  VA  mort- 
gage market.  Understandably.  I  believe. 
I  was  greatly  concerned  at  the  time  that 
the  President  removed  Mr.  Lapin  that 
FNMA  would  be  weakened.  I  believe  sub- 
sequent events  have  shown  this  fear  to 
be  founded  in  fact.  Now  he  has  further 
complicated  the  situation  by  proceeding, 
without  regard  to  the  coiu-ts  and  without 
regard  to  the  intent  of  the  statute,  to 
name  a  new  president  to  this  organiza- 
tion. 

My  concern.  Mr.  President,  relates  to 
the  impact  that  all  of  this  confusion  in 
the  operations  of  FNMA  may  have  upon 
housing  so  critically  needed  for  American 
families  today. 


ARMY  CONCEPT  FOR  USE  OF  C-5A 
HEAVY  LIFT  AIRCRAPT 


Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  first  session 
of  this  Congress.  I  placed  in  the  Record 
a  speech  given  by  Gen.  William  West- 
moreland before  the  Association  of  the 
U.S.  Army. 

In  his  speech,  the  g«uieral  touched 
very  briefly  on  a  most  important  sub- 
ject; namely,  the  Army  of  the  future. 
Recognizing  that  his  thinking  is  of  a 
more  mobile,  smaller  Army  with  the  Job 
of  detection  pretty  much  resting  on  other 
than  human  sources,  such  an  Army 
would  require  important  changes  in  sup- 
ply and  logistics. 

General  Westmoreland  sent  me  a  pol- 
icy statement,  a  systems  description. 
and  a  definition  of  terms  covering  the 
Army's  concept  for  the  use  of  the  C- 
5A  heavy  lift  aircraft  in  the  combat 
service  supply  role.  Because  this  verj' 
important  addition  to  the  Air  Force  in- 
ventory has.  as  usual,  been  receiving 
derogatory  accusations  from  the  usual 
iminformed  sources.  I  thought  it  would 


be   wise   to   make   this   Army   concept 
available  for  Members  of  Congress. 

I   ask   unanimous   consent   that   the 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Aemy  Concept  ro«  Use  of  C-5A  Heavt  Lift 

AlRCB.\FT    IN    THE    COMBAT    SERVaCE    StPPOnl 
ROLE 

POLICY   STATIMENT 

The    principles    used    In    developing    this 
policy   statement    are   based,   wherever   pos- 
sible,  on  approved  Army  doctrine  and  joint 
service  regulations  or  agreements.  Analysis  of 
related    studies    and    projects    was    used    as 
guidance.  The  basic  building  block  waa  the 
present  logistic  distribution  system  as  modi- 
fled    by    the   TASTA    70    organizational    and 
operational  environment.  Moreover,  it  intro- 
duces  the  concept   of  INVENTORY  IN  MO- 
TION. Inventory  in  motion,  a  revitalized  sup- 
ply management  program,  will  minimize  the 
requirement    for    large   stock   levels   at    Im- 
mobile depot  activities  In  the  combat  zone. 
It  is  recognized  from  the  outset  that  heavy 
lift  aircraft,  a  program  which  the  Army  sup- 
ports, do  not  represent  a  new  mode  of  trans- 
portation. However,  they  do  provide  increased 
lift    capacity   at   reduced   tariff   rates   which 
are  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  require  »xam- 
ination  of  the  Army  logistic  system  to  de- 
termine   how    this    capacity    can    most    ef- 
fectively be  used  on  a  routine  basis.  The  Army 
visualizes  using  this  airlift  on  three  strategic 
roles;    deployment,    buildup,    and    resupply. 
Each    of    these    phases    have    distinct    aud 
sometimes    overlapping    characteristics.    De- 
ployment pertains  to  the  Initial  period  when  ^ 
troop  units  and  accompanying  high  priority 
supplies  are  being  deployed  to  or  towards  the 
objective    area.    Buildup    generally    overlaps 
the  deployment  phase  in  moving  large  num- 
bers  of   personnel   replacements   and    build- 
up and  resupply  of  theater  stoclts  to  sup- 
port  forces   m   active   operations.    Resupply 
commences   on   completion   of    the    buildup 
phase  and  continues  as  long  as  the  supported 
forces  remain  in  an  overseas  area. 

In  the  deployment  phase,  a  rigidly  con- 
trolled priority  system  will  be  required  This 
could  be  relaxed  in  the  other  phases  when 
supplies  could  move  routinely  on  a  first-in,' 
first  out  basis. 

Increased  air  shipments  affect  all  elements 
of  the  logistic  system.  Th  ratio  of  air  sur- 
face transportation  Is  changed.  Improved  re- 
sponse should  reduce  the  pipeline,  which  in 
turn  will  affect  prepositioulng  ol  supplies 
and  equipment. 

Transition  from  peacetime  to  warUme  sit- 
uations are  inevitably  accompanied  by  some 
changes  to  the  current  arrangements.  Sep- 
arate systems  for  each  condition  are  not  ac- 
ceptable. The  adjustments  which  must  be 
made  can  be  minimized  by  prior  planning, 
particularly  with  respect  to  stockage  patterns 
and  levels. 

Effective  strategic  mobility  depends  pri- 
marily on  an  optimum  mix  of:  force  readi- 
ness, pre-posltioning  of  war  resene  stocks 
and  equipment,  and  responsive  seallft  and 
airlift  This  policy  statement  primarily  ad- 
dresses cargo  and  equipment  movements  It 
is  recognized  that  movement  of  personnel 
will  have  an  Impact,  particularly  as  a  result 
of  contingency  operations.  However,  use  of 
heavy  life  aircraft  for  the  movement  of  pas- 
sengers requires  the  same  relative  planning 
effort  and  movement  controls  as  are  cur- 
rently needed  for  other  types  of  passenger 
airlift. 

Introduction  of  heavy  airlift  capability  to 
the  milltarv  transport  system  will  require 
changes  or  modifications  to  the  current  Army 
combat  service  support  system.  Since  the  in- 
troduction of  these  aircraft  la  time  phased 
over  a  two  and  one-half  year  period,  any  cor- 
responding changes  in  Army  logistics  wiU 
be  of  an  evolutionary  nature. 
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The  Army  coir.bat  i^erMcc  support  system 
can^  materially  affected  by  ^>--J"";«f,;.'^- 
uon  of  the  hMvy  lift  capability    The  extent 
Trd  d«;ree  of  this  mnuence  mv.st  be  deve,- 
:r;:!dm  anticipation  of  avallablUty  o    the  r,- 
sources    PotentlaJ   imp.icl   areas   include   In 
^e.^sed  throughput  frc^m  source  "'  *"PP  ^  ^^ 
depot.  GS.  DS.  or  Uoer.  and  most  ='8"  'f^^l^^W  ^^ 
,,.11  facilitate  and  support  changes  Ki  n..un 
lenince  and  supply  operations   Improved  and 
Joson'ue    document..tlon.    communications 
Tnd  Automatic  data  processing  .sstem.  must 
be  made  svallible  to  provide  Improved  v  --^l- 
bUlt      of   shlp-nen's     In    the    tr.uisportatlon 
Sm    advances   In   the   .i.e   -'   --"-'"^^^ 
p  diets.  mech.,nl7ed  terminal  'nv.lpmen     and 
fnnproved  miterlM.  handling  ^qu  pmen^  '^    1 
c-.mplement    the    new    hea\v    lift    aircr.iit 
rnTt-.a"'on  will   be  acrompll.hed  -close  as 
n^lble   to  -he   source  of  supply    These  Im- 
Pvemems    m.y    require    ^eMsed    org.nl.a- 
ilons  and  newly  designed  equipment  as  well 
aT^slble  re-ortent..tlon  of  portions  of  the 
locistlc  s^•stem 

From    a    re«ll.-ac    viewpoint.    t>^^,  '"^^^^^ 
sv-stem   is  dvn.mlc  rather  than  static    Thus^ 
n^w  concepts  made  available  as   a  resu  t  of 
on'oin/and  completed  studies  and  project, 
muot   be  eval.Mted  for  possible  inclusion  In 
The  svstem  as  it  evolves   Construction  or  up- 
grvdlng  of  Army  airfields  and  othersuppon- 
fne    facilities    must    be    planned     The    Arm> 
ichoo       vstem    must   respond    with   training 
nrocrLns    which    will    provide    the   requisite 
Ttl^T  manage    and'operate    the    logistic 
svstem    Despite  conflicting   interactions  the 
rewTmpact   may    result    In    a    reduction    of 
A-mv  militarv    civilian,  and  Indigenous  em- 
Jl^L    m    overseas    areas     This,    in    turn 
shouTd   reduce  dollar  expenditures   overser^ 
The     narrative     which     f  Mlows     <^escrlb«. 
briefly    the    Army   concept    To   provide  c<.n- 
tlnulty  to  the  narrative,  it  has  been  allgne^ 
to   follow    the    flow   diagram    of   the   system 
description.   The   system  description    .Annex 
A,    couUlns  amplification   of  concept  sU^- 
ments   and   supporting   ratlona.e    K«"5-sU.n« 
iTthe   system    w.uld   be   a   1°«'^''^^^°""^' 
office    (LCO,    and    a   theater   oriented    Arm 
depot  complex    ,TO.M)C,    both   operated   b> 

The  TOADC  would  operate  both  air 
oriented  and  surface  oriented  elements  The 
LCO  and  TOADC  should  be  designed  to  pro- 
vide re.,pon.sive  lugi^tlc  support  to  a  theater 
u.ing  both  air  aiid  surface  transportation 
They  would  tie  together  supply  and  tran.s- 
portatiun  documentatL:.!  to  achieve  theater 
logistic  control   and   vl.sibllity 

AS  an  interim  measure.  In  order  to  maxi- 
mize use  of  the  heavy  airlift  capability  when 
it  first  becomes  available    depot  air  con.sc.l- 
datlon   points  should   be  considered   ior  e^- 
tabllsh^ent.   Location   of    the   air  c"'^;;"^a- 
Uon  points  should  be  la  the  vicinity  of  the 
selected  C  5A  air  terminals.   Initially,  these 
consolldauon    point*    would    receive,    process 
and    consolidate    Army    cargo    'or    »lr    sh.p- 
men'    The  consolidation  points  should  also 
«^;  aa  recel-.ing  area  break  bulk  points  for 
retrograde  materiel    Interim  measures  over- 
seas  require   provision   of   Army  ^^""^P'^"^* 
tlon  movement  ccnirol  personnel  ^i'  APODs 
They  must  have  the  authority   to  order  and 
commit    allocated    Army    uan.sp^.rtatlon    re- 
t  ,urces  for  the  rapid  clearance  of  air  urrnl- 
nals     Intranslt   cargo   areas    mvist   be   «s»d- 
llshed  adjacent  to  APODs  and  equipped  w.th 
adequate    MHE     ThU    mav    require    ^I'^Z''' 
ment   of    non-standard     off    the   shelf    Items 
c-nratible      with      Air      Furce      equipment 
Throughout  this  interim  perl<Kl  Army  use  of 
Air  Force  containers  pallets  can  be  expected 
Evolutionary  changes  in  Army  use  of  the 
C-5A  capabll.tv  should  result  in  the  foHow- 
itig    svs;em     Logi-tic    activities    bupporting 
ove'seas  theaters  would  be  theater  .rlented 
T-iese  activities  would  Include  an  LCO  and 
"^       the  TO\DC  organized  with  both  air  and  sur- 
face oriented  elements    These  acMvltles    the 
TOADC    »nd    LCO.    should    be    operated    by 
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USAMC  In  CONUS.  MTMTS  wuuM  re.ease 
material  in  release  unlt^  directly  to  the 
POE.  MUcr:al  whUh  does  not  constitute  a 
release  unit  Is  forwarded  to  MTMTS  sma  I 
shipment  consoUdatin?  points  'SSCPsi 
There  thev  will  be  con.solidated  into  release 
uni-s  f  .r  .hipment  to  the  POEs.  The  op- 
timum objective  of  this  svstem  Is  to  mml- 
n>i;e  hundlms  and  ma-ximl.e  throughput 

Basically.  Armv  shipments  may  be  cla-vM- 
fled  a.  routine  or  emergency  and  ^«  ^^^; 
cuted  under  the  DOD  priority  system  C.  rs^ 
wov.ld  normally  be  generated  as  "J J";^"''  ^' 
MROs  which  are  Initiated  by  the  ICP  Carpo 
movements  In  CONUS  would  be  mam.ged  b\ 

"Rc'le^-e  units  should  be  ccn  amerlzed  or 
palletued.     A    DOD    family    of   /"'"'«°'l'^ 
n'xlular   containers   of   several   '^'^^^^/hould 
be  available  so  tha".  whenever  P'-"^"^'^' ^^  P" 
ment-s  can  go  fmm  source  to  u^er  with  rnini- 
mum  handling   Smaller  con-a.ners  would  be 
consolidated  in'o  larger  con-ainers   for  ease 
of    handling     The    containers,    pallets,    and 
MHE  used  Uv  the  Army  for  air   movements 
would  be  c r.mpatlble  with  the  463L  Svstem. 
Tlie    \  -  F.  r  e   v.ould  desl-nate   the   inler- 
theater   APODs  which  are  iinrmally  perma- 
nen-     however,   for   contingency    operations, 
temporary  m'erthea-er  APODs  nUght  be  se- 
^^Id    Upon  arrival   at    these   APODS  carpo 
w(Hild    be   discharged    from    the   aircraft    by 
ihe   Mr  F'  re    An  Armv  ar  terminal  move- 
ment   control    team   ATMCTiAi.   located   at 
ihe    APOD,   would    provide    Instructions    for 
onward   m<  vcm-n-     When- vlt   pn.^..slh!e.   cnn- 
tamer  lots  would  be  delivered  direct  to  con- 
signee    The    following    means    for    onward 
movement  would  be  available 

1    AP  intratheater  fixed  wing  to     lai    Air 
Force  intratheater  APODs,   (b)    Army  intra- 

^^2*  Army  air  or  surface  from  all  APODs  to 
(A)  lutranslt  cargo  area(s).  (b)  DS  OS 
arcaisl,  .ci  Direct  to  user  unU(s)^  (d) 
Theater  reserve  oversea  depot  complex(es). 
In  addition  to  the  more  common  means  of 
transportation.  Army  helicopters  wmild  be 
used  as  required  and  available  to  provide 
terminal  clearance  .rM>p 

Responsive  telecommunications  and  ADPE 
interface  between  CONUS  and  overseas  areas 
would  provide  timely  receipt  of  management 
and  movement  Information  IncUKled  in  this 
svstem  wovUd  be  the  LCO  APOE  APOD. 
NICP  MTMTS  MMC  and  MCC  This  ca- 
pability would  also  provide  cargo  identlflca- 
non  and  interlace  between  supply  and  trans- 
portation documentation  (intranslt  cargo  ac- 
counting! . 

Intranslt  cargo  areas,  operated  by  the 
Annv  should  be  lo-a-ed  In  close  proximity  o 
M'ODi  Re'^a-e  unl's  requiring  break  bulk 
could  be  shipped  to  these  Intranslt  cargo 
areas  for  stripping  and  then  exi>edUlously 
delUered  to  consignee 

Materiel  management  within  the  theater 
Is  the  responsibility  of  the  theater  materiel 
management  center  (MMC)  In  the  overseas 
thea-ers  the  LCO  functions  are  performed  by 
the  MMC  Traffic  management  and  movement 
control  is  the  responsibility  of  the  theater 
movement  control  center  (MCC). 

Significant  changes  In  overseas  mainte- 
nance activities  would  be  supported  by  the 
increased  availability  of  retrograde  airlift^ 
Increased  lift  would  facilitate  integration  of 
A-my  maintenance  cnpabllltles  and  a  con- 
sequent realignment  within  DS  OS  Closed 
UK  p  operations  would  be  expanded  resu.tlrig 
in  better  asset  control  Overall  there  should 
be  an  increase  in  retr-grade  shipments  by 
air  of  reparable*  and  exce->»  supplies  The.se 
would  constitute  the  bulk  of  Army  generated 
retrograde  cargo  Per  ,unal  property  would  be 
cmsldered  prime  second  priority  cargo 

User  DC.  OS.  and  oversea  thea-e."  reserve 
depot  complexes  generating  full  release  units 
of  retrograde  would  probably  ship  to  the 
intra-theater  air  terminal  for  subsequent 
forwarding,  or  direct  to  the  overseas  APOE 


To  f.icllltate  ultimate  disposition  In  CONL^S. 
these  release  units  should  be  c  -mpatlble  by 
materiel  commodity  and  oriented  to  the 
CONUS  maintenance  depot  receiving  poln's 
These  movements  would  be  directed  by  the 
MCC  in  coordination  with  the  MMC.  Service- 
able retrograde  might  be  'I'verted  to  other 
theaters  or  areas  of  operation  by  the  ICP. 

U',s  than  release  units  would  be  shipped 
from  user.  DS  GS.  and  depot  to  the  Intranslt 
™  area  fir  consolidation.  Release  units 
v.-  aT'd  thnn  he  frr.varded  to  '"'v", "J  '"_"- 
theater  air  terminals  as  dlrec'ed  by  the  ^ICC. 
Air  Fierce  personnel  at  the  overseas  APOE 
would  accept  cargo  at  that  point  for  loading 
i>id  movement  to  CONUS 

UpTn  Irnval  at  the  CONUS  APOD,  the 
MTMTS  air  terminal  movement  control  team 
w.  u:d  arrange  for  the  onward  n^^^ef;"^"^  '  ' 
release  units  to  consignees  as  directed  by  the 
Anr.v  Relea-e  units  of  f ""«^"«»;,'^^  E^^I 
ments  would  be  directed  to  the  DOD  ^CP 
r  .r    break    bulk    and    further   forwarding   to 

A  system  description  of  the  foregoing  c m- 
ce;)t  Is  attached. 

SYSTEM     DESCRIPTION 

The  Annv  logistic  environment  of  the 
1970S  will  be'  characterized  by  more  extensive 
use  of  air  uansport  In  support  of  overseas 
theaters  Responsive  logistic  supply  arid 
maintenance  techniques  must  support  U>18 
increased  use  of  air  lines  of  communications. 
SlmpUfted  documentation,  ^"^P'"''^.'^"}' 
muiiications,  and  extensive  automaUc  data 
proce:  sing  systems  contribute  to  »  "^o^^J^^" 
sponslve  logistic  distribution  system  This 
system  functions  with  supporting  ADP  ma- 
teriel and  movement  management  systems 
and  is  oriented  toward  throughput  of  unlt- 

'^  Tn'e' wncepts  used  are  considered  as  having 
the   least   Impact   upon   the  existing  system 
and  c;ui  be  inserted  In  the  current  logistic 
system  within  the  1970-1975  time  frame.  The 
critical  link  between  the  CONUS  and  o;"' 
seas  materiel  distribution  systems  la  the    o- 
glstlc   control   office   (LCO)    ^nd   the  Uieale 
oriented     Army    depot    complex     (TpA^C) 
which   are  integrated  operationally.  The  lo- 
Kisuc  contrail  office  Is  responsible  for  accom- 
plishing the  following:  esUbllshes  the  Inte- 
gration  of   supply   and   movement   mfo'""^''- 
tion    provide.*  the  supported  theater(s)  with 
a   single   point   of  contact   for   all   inquiries 
concerning  the  status  of  °^^'-^«;'"  ^.^i"?! 
nlv  and  transportauon  systems;  functions  as 
a  principal  management  center  for  integrat- 
ing the  CONUS  and  theater  logistic  manage- 
ment   information    systems;     and    Per'urm* 
other  functions  currently  being  accomplished 
bv  the  established  LCOs.  to  include  the    Red- 
ball"   procedures.  These  management  Infor- 
mation systems  will  be  based  on  the  MIL- 
STANDARD  systems  and  the  Automiitlc  uigi- 
TaJ    Network    (AUTODIN)    and    will    provide 
data  for  development  of  a  supply  manifest 

document.  »  .,„ 

The  LCO  will  establish  management  con- 
trols to  provide  vLslblllty  of  Inventory  In 
mo- ion  into  and  out  of  a  theater. 

Theater  supply  support  "push  or  pull 
will  be  as  prescribed  by  MIUSTRIP  proce- 
dures with  the  documentation  uansmltted 
via  AUTODIN  Requisitions  and  related  doc- 
umenutlon  will  be  automatically  and  con- 
currently transmuted  to  the  LCO  to  provide 
data  for  a  logistic  Intelligence  file  (LIF). 
Re'ea^e  of  cargo  to  transportation  as  docu- 
mented    by    "Shipment    status.-     Including 

shipper  assigned  ^»"-P°'^*"°^  ^SEr'";"' 
number  (TCN).  flows  through  the  AUTODIN 
and  is  automatically  and  concurrently  tran.s- 
mltted  to  the  LCD  Materiel  movement  and 
documentation  will  be  as  prescribed  by 
MILSTAMP  procedures.  Including  the  ILN 
'as  developed  by  the  shipper  and  Included  In 
the  "Shipment  status"  previously  dis- 
patched via  AUTODIN. 

This    data   record   developed   by   the   LCO 
provides  the  case  data  for  development  of  • 
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supply  manifest  document  This  dociunent 
will  contain  the  requisition  number,  PSN, 
quantity.  TCN/sub-TCN.  flight/ vessel,  con- 
tainer pallet  number,  APOD'SPOD,  ETA 
(Day  Hour),  and  a  shipment  receipt  con- 
trol code.  This  document  will  provide  MIL- 
SIRIP  MILSTAMP  Interface  and  precede 
MILSTEP  implementation  overseas.  In  addi- 
tion to  providing  the  consignee  with  mate- 
riel flow  status. 

The  data  record  as  developed  and  stored 
by  the  LCO  (supply  and  transportation)  con- 
tains the  essential  elements  to  provide  visi- 
bility of  Inventory  in  motion,  a  supply  man- 
ifest document  for  dispatch  to  the  MMC 
which  has  an  LCO  type  function  and  re- 
sponse to  supply  follow-up  or  transportation 
tracer. 

The  furnishing  of  a  supply  manifest  doc- 
ument to  the  MMC  provides  the  capability 
to  the  theater  to  confirm  the  shipment  re- 
ceipt to  the  CONUS  LCO. 

Retrograde  supply  transportation  docu- 
ment flow  will  basically  follow  that  proce- 
dure as  described  for  cargo  inbound  to  a 
theater,  but  in  reverse.  Materiel  will  move 
Irom  DS  GS  or  depot  to  an  Intranslt  cargo 
area  or  direct  to  the  APOE  SPOE  under  con- 
trol of  the  MCC,  utilizing  the  MILSTAMP 
procedures. 

The  supply  documentation  (MILSTRIP) 
will  be  prepared  or  controlled  by  the  LCO 
element  of  the  MMC.  Variation  in  supply 
documentation  as  prescribed  for  manage- 
ment of  excess  materiel.  Closed  Loop,  Sec- 
ondary Items  Intensive  Management 
(SUM),  automatic  returns,  or  the  weapons 
systems  and  management  systems,  will  be 
controlled  on  the  supply  document  number, 
to  Include  PSN  and  quantity,  thereby  re- 
flecting the  reentry  of  these  materlels  In 
the  pipeline  for  item  visibility  of  inventory 
in  motion. 

A  retrograde  history  status  file  similar  to 
a  logistic  intelligence  flle  (LIP)  will  be  de- 
veloped by  the  MMC,  to  Include  transpor- 
tation daU  furnished  by  the  document.  This 
document  will  be  transmitted  to  the 
CONUS  LCO  In  a  timely  manner  to  permit 
management  controls  for  receipt  and  on- 
ward movement  of  materiel  through  a 
CONTJS  APOD  SPOD  to  ultimate  CONUS 
consignee. 

The  CONUS  LCO  will  transmit  advice  of 
receipt  of  retrograde  identified  on  the  retro- 
grade supply  manifest  document  to  the 
MMC. 

The  theater  oriented  Army  depot  complex 
(TOADC)  will  store  Army  managed  items. 
The  specific  items  and  stockage  levels  of 
TOADC  win  be  managed  by  the  CONUS 
Item  manager  and  will  be  based,  as  a  mini- 
mum, on  the  theater  authorized  stockage 
llst(8),  (TASL)  of  the  supported  theater(8). 
Upon  direction  of  the  Item  manager,  the 
TOADC  will  Initiate  the  physical  shipment 
of  materiel.  Based  upon  Instructions  re- 
ceived, these  shipments  will  be  prepared  for 
movement  by  surface  or  air  modes  of  trans- 
portation, and  will  be  oriented  toward 
throughput  distribution. 

Items  designated  as  air  eligible  such  as 
ma]or  components,  assemblies,  certain  re- 
pair parts,  and  electronic  Items  will  be 
stocked  at  the  air  oriented  elements  of  the 
TOADC.  These  air  oriented  elements  are 
concerned  with  those  TASL  Items  which  are 
designated  to  be  routinely  shipped  by  air. 
These  items  require  different  packing  specifi- 
cations and  response  requirements  than  those 
using  surface  as  the  normal  transportation 
mode.  Accordingly,  the  TOADC  should  be  a 
convenient  geographic  location  to  the  APOE. 
The  TOADC  selecting  from  a  family  of  vari- 
ous sizes  modular  containers,  picks,  packs, 
and  marks  materiel  for  shipment  to  the 
consignee.  Where  possible  materiel  will  be 
prepared  to  facilitate  throughput  distribu- 
tion direct  to  DSU/GSU  and  other  author- 
ized consignees.  The  modular  containers  are. 
In   turn,   stowed   in   inter-modal   containers 


and  shipped  to  the  APOE.  Dally  deliveries 
of  specific  tonnage,  programmed  In  ad- 
vacned  are  made  In  this  manner. 

Transportation  movements  control  activi- 
ties (CONUS/overseas)  are  concerned  with 
planning,  coordinating,  progranunlng  and 
supervising  the  allocation  and  use  of  avail- 
able air  and  surface  transportation  resources 
to  meet  movement  requirements.  Central- 
ized control  of  cargo  movements  overseas 
and  In  CONUS  is  required  and  must  consider 
the  total  requirements  for  mode  determina- 
tion. The  MTMTS  and  the  MCC  will  provide 
centralized  movement  control  in  CONUS  and 
overseas  respectively.  These  agencies  must 
have  the  capability  to  interface  wiUi  each 
other  and  with  their  respective  materiel 
management  activities.  Air  transportaUon 
cargo  movements  addressed  below  will  con- 
sider three  basic  processing  routines — fore- 
casting, scheduling  and  monitoring.  The 
Military  Airlift  Command  (MAC)  will  pro- 
vide inter-theater  logistical  airlift  support 
based  on  allocations  made  by  the  JCS. 

The  management  of  air  cargo  movements 
will  be  intensified  as  airlift  capacity  in- 
creases. Transportation  movements  manage- 
ment must  employ  ADP  systems,  supported 
by  a  responsive  electronic  communication 
system,  which  Is  compatible  to  and  inter- 
faces with  overseas  and  CONUS  supply  and 
maintenance  systems. 

The  MTMTS,  with  respect  to  air  transport, 
will  manage  the  movement  of  air  cargo  from 
the  consignors  to  the  CONUS  APOE  and  the 
movement  management  of  retrograde  cargo 
(theater  export)  from  the  CONUS  APODs 
to  Its  designated  consignee. 

Overseas,  the  MCC  functions  are  timely  air 
terminal  clearance  for  the  rapid  movement 
of  cargo  to  consignees  and  movement  man- 
agement of  export  cargo  (retrograde)  to 
theater  APOEs  for  airlift  to  the  CONUS 
APODs. 

Shipping  agencies  submit  movement  re- 
quirements to  MTMTS  Eastern  or  Western 
area  headquarters.  Movement  forecasts  are 
cyclic  and  provide  a  range  of  forecasts  with 
respect  to  advance  planning  down  to  short 
range  forecasting  which  constitutes  the  act- 
ual movements  program.  The  movements 
program  provides  the  basis  for  the  schedul- 
ing process  accomplished  by  the  operator. 
The  movements  program  Is  based  on  line 
Item  priority  with  a  capability  to  adjust  for 
emergency  movements.  The  scheduling  proc- 
ess Includes  the  "call  forward"  of  cargo  to 
the  APOE  staging  area. 

Non-programmed  emergency  shipments 
generated  by  consignors  will  be  offered,  proc- 
ecsed  and  transported  to  the  APOE  in  ac 
cordance  with  estebllshed  procedtires.  The 
air  movement  program  Includes  provisions 
for  the  movement  of  non-programmed  cargo. 
If  requirements  exceed  dally  scheduled  air- 
lift capability,  line  item  adjustments  to  the 
program  will  be  made. 

Normally,  the  air  element  of  the  TOADC 
and  the  MTMTS  SSCP  will  be  located  In 
close  proximity  to  the  APOE,  and  will  re- 
quire responsive  surface  transport.  RUs  from 
depots /manufacturers  may  require  use  of 
LOGAIB/QUICK  TRANS  type  service.  Sched- 
uling of  the  movements  program  will  dic- 
tate the  mode  required  to  effect  timely 
movement  to  the  APOE. 

The  theater  MCC  utilizes  the  forecast, 
schedule  and  monitor  processes  to  instire 
timely  air  terminal  clearance  and  the  move- 
ment of  export  cargo  (retrograde)  to  theater 
APOEs.  The  forecast  process  provides  for 
transport  requirement  Input  to  the  MCC  on 
a  timely  basis  for  the  development  of  the 
air  movements  program  for  onward  move- 
ment of  cargo  from  inter-theater  APODs. 
This  program  considers  required  surface 
transportation.  Air  Force  fixed  wing  airlift 
capability,  and  Army  air  transportation. 
Forecasting  movements  of  retrograde  cargo 
to  the  theater  APOE  is  also  accomplished  in 
this  process.  The  scheduling  process  is  the 


Implementation  of  the  movements  program. 
Army  air  and  surface  transport  assets  are 
controlled  by  the  MCC.  Air  Force  intra- 
theater and  inter-theater  airlift  Is  an  MCC/ 
MAC /TAP  coordinated  effort. 

Emphasis  for  consolidation  of  cargo  Into 
RUs  will  be  at  all  levels  of  cargo  prepara- 
tion. The  optimum  point  for  consolidation 
would  be  at  the  originating  shipping  point 

In  CONUS.  less  than  release  unit  ship- 
ments will  be  consolidated  at  designated 
consolidation  points.  Pull  release  unit  ship- 
ments from  consignors  will  be  ordered  di- 
rectly into  the  cargo  staging  areas  of  the 
APOE 

In  theaters,  the  intranslt  cargo  areas  lo- 
cated in  close  proximity  to  the  theater 
APOE  Ds.  operated  by  the  Army,  will,  as 
required,  perform  the  break  bulk  mission 
for  incoming  cargo  and  act  as  a  small  ship- 
ment consolidating  point  for  export  cargo. 
Each  theater  APOE  D  and  intranslt  storage 
area  will  have  a  movements  control  team 
with  authority  to  commit  allocated  trans- 
jjortation  assets  (Army)  to  support  their  as- 
signed mission. 

Retrograde  cargo  designated  for  move- 
menu  from  the  theater  will  be  prepared 
and  offered  through  the  appropriate  chan- 
nels to  the  MCC.  The  MCC  will  program  and 
schedule  movement  to  the  overseas  APOE/D 
and  intranslt  cargo  area  for  RU  and  LRUs 
respectively.  The  Intranslt  cargo  area  will 
assemble  LRUs  Into  RUs  for  onward  move- 
ment and  the  MCC  will  handle  these  the 
same  as  other  RU  shipments. 

The  monitoring  process  of  the  movement 
management  activities  In  coordinating  with 
their  respective  supply  management  agen- 
cies (LCO  MMC)  will  provide  shipment 
status. 

DErlNITION     or    TERMS 

APOE  T) :  Aerial  Port  of  Embarkation  X)e- 
barkation. 

ATMCT(A) :  Air  Terminal  Movement  Con- 
trol Team  (Army). 

LRU  (Mllstamp  DOD,  4500.3a-R)  ;  Less 
than  Release  Unit — A  unit  that  can  be 
placed  In  the  transportation  system  without 
prior  positive  clearance  by  a  movement  con- 
trol authority. 

LOGAIR./QUICK,  Trans.  System:  CONUS 
contract  air  movement  systems  (intra- 
CONUS). 

MCC:   Movements  Control  Center. 

MMC:  Materiel  Management  Center. 

Red  Ball/999:  A  logistical  system  that  pro- 
vides Intensive  management  procedures  and 
expedited  requisitioning  and  delivery  of  re- 
pair parts  to  maintain  designated  equipment 
at  acceptable  operational  readiness  rates. 

RU  (Mllstamp  DOD,  450032-R)  :  Release 
Unit — A  shipment  unit  which,  because  of  a 
specific  commodity  designation,  weight,  or 
size  or  mode  of  transportation  must  be  of- 
fered to  a  movement  control  authority  for 
positive  action  (acceptable  as  minimum 
quantity  offered  for  shipment — vehicle, 
CONEX  container,  intermodel  container,  or 
463L  pallet)  before  being  placed  Into  a  trans- 
portation svstem. 

SSCP:  Small  Shipment  Consolidation 
Point — I^ITMTS  established  and  operated  In 
support  of  all  DOD  services. 

TOADC:  Theater  Oriented  Army  Depot 
Complex. 

TCN:  Transportation  Control  Number. 

Throughput:  Throughput  distribution  is 
the  shipment  of  supplies  from  jwlhts  of 
origin  (CONUS  and  rear  depots  in  the  thea- 
ter) as  far  forward  Into  the  combat  zone  as 
possible,  bypassing  intermediate  supply  ac- 
Uvities.  RehandUng  and  transshipment 
(transferring)  at  Intermediate  locations  with 
the  transportation  system  are  avoided  when- 
ever practicable. 

Deployment :  That  phase  which  pertains  to 
the  Initial  period  when  troop  units  and  ac- 
companying high  priority  supplies  are  being 
deployed  to  or  towards  the  objective  areas. 
(An  example  is  movement  to  RVN  in  1965/ 
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196<3  \    During   thl*  phase   airUri   U  In  short 

'"^Bur'dup:  This  phase  genera:iy  overlaps  ihp 
deployment  pha;,e  *nd  peruuns  to  the  move- 
ment of  iTge  ..umbers  of  P*^»"''  ^P'"^'; 
nienu  and  a  buildup  and  resupply  of  theater 
..rocks  to  support  forces  m  active  operations 
The  transition  from  the  deployment  phase  i-. 
gradual  as  In  the  transition  to  the  resupply 

Reiupplv;  This  pha^  conmiences  on  com- 
pletioa  of  the  buildup  phase  and  continues 
as  long  «  the  supported  forces  remain  m  un 
overse.is  area.  „.„. 

'illM  Secondary  Item,  Int<-!i^lve  Manase- 
tnent  (6I1M)  Is  designed  to  provide  vislbilr.r 
control  and  management  of  high  value  and 
essenual  criUcal  Items  Implementation  wl.l 
be  applied  In  two  increments  The  first  incre- 
ment will  encompuss  only  rep.»lrable  Items 
and  the  second  increment  will  encompass 
bota  repairables  and  consumables 
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REPORT  OF   TOUR  OF  OKL.\HOMA 
BY  SENATOR  HARRIS 


Mr  HARRIS  Mr  President.  I  took  ad- 
vanUge  of  the  recent  adjournment  of 
Congress  to  make  an  extensive  10 -day. 
29-county  tour  ol  my  home  Sute  of 
Oklahoma. 

During  that  period.  I  held  numerous 
meetings  throughout  the  SUt«.  usually 
consisting  primarily  of  question-and- 
answer  sessions. 

I  found  Oklahomans  very  much  con- 
cerned about  continued  inflaUon.  high- 
interest  rates,  the  Presidents  announced 
intention  to  veto  HEW  appropriations, 
low  farm  prices,  and  a  good  many  other 
subjects. 

Most  of  all.  Oklahomans  expressed  to 
me  their  grave  concern  about  the  con- 
tinuing war  in  Vietnam.  As  I  began  the 
tour  on  January  9.  I  issued  a  sUlement 
about  the  Vietnam  war.  calling  for  a  more 
rapid  US.  withdrawal,  for  greater  prog- 
ress toward  broadening  the  base  of  the 
government  in  the  south,  and  for  rex)eal 
of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

rXiring  th?  tour,  marked  by  the  larsiesi 
crowds  and  most  enUiusiastic  recepuon 
I  have  had  smce  I  came  to  Uie  Senate. 
I  always  discussed  these  and  other  a.>- 
pecus  of  the  Vietnam  war  I  found  mount - 
in?  impatience  with  Uie  war  and  increa.s- 
Ing  sentiment  in  favor  of  m^re  rapid 
disengagement  from  It. 

I  hope  that  this  report  may  be  of  m- 
terest  to  Senators  as  we  begin  this  new 
session  of  the  91st  Congress  I  have  also 
brought  It  to  the  attention  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations 

Tliere  bem^  nD  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows: 

Statement  of  SEN*Tot  H.4a«i."» 
Th-  statement  of  South  Vietnam's  Presi- 
dent Thleu  today  that  all  U  S  combat  ground 
troops  could  not  be  withdrawn  from  South 
Vietnam  bv  the  end  of  this  year,  as  so  many 
of  us  had  hoped  and  advocated  and  that  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  US  troops  would  have 
to  remain  In  Vietnam  for  many  years  is  very 
disturbing 

I  have  supported  former  Secretary  of  De- 
feii.-ve  Clark  CllfTords  plan  for  removing  all 
U  3  combat  ground  troops  from  Vletn.un  by 
the  end  of  1970   On  more  than  one  occasion. 


President  Nixon  has  Indicated  that  he  hopes 
tn  beat  that  schedule 

President  Thleu  s  latest  sUtement  shows 
again  the  basic  problem  with  the  Vlemam- 
1/ation  plan;  too  much  depends  upon  deci- 
sions made  by  the  .salgon  government,  rather 
th.in  bv  vis. 

President  Thleu  s  statement  points  up  the 
need  for  the  full  hearings  which  are  planned 
soon  bv  the  Senate  Foreign  Relation*  Com- 
mittee I  have  serious  doubts  concerning  the 
Viein..imz.uK.n  plan  I  am  not  satisfled  with 
the  rate  at  which  U  S  troops  are  being 
br^>ught  homo,  and  I  .tin  concerned  about  the 
inadequate  pr  .gress  that  is  being  made  to- 
»ara  broiiJenlng  the  b.i*e  of  the  government 
in  the  .-^.aith  '^  th.it  It  will  have  wider  popu- 
lar support 

I  am  gl.id  tliat  all  these  matters  will  be 
fully  considered  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
committee  I  hope  that,  among  other  things 
the  Committee  will  recimmend  p.utsage  of 
ilie  Church-Hatfleld  Re.-olutlon.  of  which  I 
am  a  coeponsor.  calling  for  more  rapid  US. 
withdrawals.  We  simply  mu.st  not  allow 
others  to  decide  how  long  American  boys  will 
lia\e  to  continue  to  aght  In  Vletmam 

I  hope  the  Committee  will  also  decide  to 
recommend  repeal  of  the  Tonkin  Bay  Res- 
olution, so  that  we  will  not  get  In  similar 
situations  in  Laos  or  Thailand  or  elsewhere 
lu  the  luture  without  the  full  knowledge  and 
con;.«nt  of  the  Congress. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  EDITORIAL  CALLS 
FOR  FUNDAMENTAL  REFORMS  AT 
THE  PENTAGON 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr.  Pre.sident.  the 
New  York  Times  for  Saturday.  January 
17  contains  a  most  thoughtful  and  con- 
structively critical  editorial  concerning 
tlie  mofet  recent  announcement  by  the 
Pentagon  and  Secretary  Laird  on  pro- 
po.sed  personnel  cutbacks. 

WhUe  at  first  glance  the  proposals  to 
cut  the  number  of  men  in  uniform  by 
600  000.  to  reduce  Pentagon  civUlan  per- 
sonnel by  150.000.  and  to  reduce  prime 
contracts  affecting  500.000  workers  may 
seem  significant,  a  more  detailed  analysis 
indicates  that  they  are  very  minor  mdeed. 
First  of  all.  these  cuts  are  to  take  place 
over  the  next  18  months  They  will  not  be 
fullv  m  eflect  until  June  30.  1971. 

Second,  even  by  that  time  the  number 
of  men  in  uniform  wiU  still  be  several 
hundred  thousand  above  the  pre-Viet- 
nam  levels  Surely,  in  a  year  and  a  half 
from  now  the  number  of  men  and  women 
In  uniform  should  be.  at  most,  at  the  pre- 
Viitnam  level. 

Third  the  reduction  in  civilians  at  the 
PenUs;on  is  relaUvely  small.  There  are 
now  almost  13  million  civilian  employ- 
ees About  20.000  per  month  resign  or  re- 
tire That  IS  a  reduction  by  those  means 
of  360  000  in  the  next  18  months  But  the 
total  proposed  Pentagon  cut  for  its  ci- 
\'han  a?encies  m  Uiat  period  Ls  only 
150  000  This  means  that  the  Pentagon 
V.111  fill  almost  60  percent  of  the  jote 
which  would  otherwise  be  lost  through 
attrition  dunns  this  time. 

Finallv  a.s  the  editorial  so  ably  points 
out  none  of  this  represents  any  real  in- 
crea.se  in  efficiency  or  productivity.  Wliat 
we  need  is  a  Defen.se  Department  which 
buvs  weapons  systems  for  the  original 
estimated  price,  which  sees  to  it  that  they 
are  delivered  on  time,  and  guarantees 
that  thev  work. 
We  need  a  Defeiise  Department  where 


a  far  larger  share  of  our  uniform  per- 
sonnel are  in  combat-ready  units  rather 
than  in  supply  and  logistics. 

We  need  a  system  which  is  more  em- 
cient    because    the    military    carries    a 
lighter  pack  and  is  no  longer  surfeited 
with  excesses  and  w  aste. 

None  of  these  fundamental  reforms  are 
bins  made:  in  fact  with  the  AnnBof  A.  E. 
Fitzgerald,  the  Pentagon  has  told  both  its 
military  and  civilian  employees  that  any- 
one who  tries  to  save  money  and  promote 
elTiciency  will  get  the  ax. 

What  we  need  is  fundamental  reform. 
What  we  are  getting  are  easy  answers. 

The   New   York  Times  editorial  says 
this  in  an  eloquent  way.  ......  k« 

I  ask  unanimotis  consent  that  it  oe 

printed  in  the  Record.  ^  .„,,„, 

There  being  no  objection.  Uie  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

a-s  follows : 

How    BiC    THE    CVTBACK? 

Tl-.c  additional  cutbacks  In  defense  spend- 
ing, sketched  by  Defense  Secretary  Laird  the 
other  day.  need  to  be  put  In  perspective  lest 
they  seem  larger  than  they  are  T^^-^y  f °^°""^ 
only  to  the  reductions  in  spending  to  wme 
from  a  scaling  down  of  oP*^^''°^  '^,^'**: 
nam  plus  a  little  more  trimmed  here  and 
there  from  a  bloated  budget.  They  represent 
no  fundamental  shlft;s  in  strategy,  much 
less  any  reordering  of  priorities. 

According  to  the  figures  released,  the  budg- 
et  cuts  to  be  effected  this  year  and  the  next 
win  cost  1.250.000  job.  wlthUi  the  military 
establishment  und  defense-related  Industries. 
A  large  figure  In  Itself.  It  requires  compari- 
son with  larger  figures  still.  „,„,h 
For  example,  the  strength  of  the  armed 
forces  will  be  trimmed  about  600.000.  but  the 
cut  win  still  leave  2  8  million  Americans  In 
uniform,  a  figure  larger  than  at  the  »t*rt  of 
the  Vietnam  war.  The  150  000  cut  In  civilian 
lobs  within  the  military  establishment  will 
still  leave  more  than  1  1  million  civilians 
holding  such  employment.  This  sire  cut 
suetched  over  a  period  of  a  year  and  a  haU. 
would  be  absorbed  by  simple  attrition. 

The  number  of  workers  In  defense-related 
industries  now  Usted  as  3  8  million  will  drop 
to  3  3  million.  But.  given  the  present  Ught- 
ness  of  the  labor  market,  the  shakeout  could 
be  more  than  offset  by  expanded  domKtlc 
employment,  especially  If  the  Federal  Ooy- 
ernment  gave  the  kind  of  encouragement  to 
housing  construcUon  and  environmental  pro- 
tection that  these  neglected  areas  of  acUvlty 

"^^What  also  needs  noting  Is  that,  despite 
these  projected  cuts,  the  military  budget  wUl 
continue  to  hover  somewhere  between  %10 
billion  and  »80  billion  and  that  It  will  con- 
tinue to  absorb  a  distinctly  disproportionate 
amount  of  the  nation's  tax  revenues^  The 
cuts  connote  none  of  the  really  hard  de- 
cisions that  still  must  come;  actually,  they 
do  not  even  connote  increased  efflclency. 

The  defense  esUibllshment  conUnues  to 
rumble  along  with  exce.sslve  overseas  bases, 
overkill  potentials  in  many  programs,  a  Navy 
as  large  as  nil  the  rest  of  the  world's  navies 
put  together 

Fortunately.  Sen.itor  William  Proxmlre  of 
Wisconsin.  ch.Mrman  of  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  Intends  to 
proceed  with  the  line  of  Inquiry  he  pursued 
at  the  Inst  se.-^lon  of  the  Congress,  exam- 
ining the  defense  budget  in  far  greater  de- 
tail than  Congress  has  ever  examined  It  be- 
fore The  cuts  now  announced  by  Secretary 
Laird  are  doubtless  related  to  this  new  Con- 
gressional awareness  of  the  need  to  reorder 
both  military  and  domestic  priorities.  More 
vigilance  by  Congress  will  produce  addl- 
tlcn.-il  dividends  for  America  In  a  stronger, 
sounder  society. 
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COMMUNIST  CRUELTY  TO  AMERI- 
CAN PRISONERS  OP  WAR  IN  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  last 
weekend  the  civilized  world  was  angered, 
shocked,  and  saddened  by  reports  con- 
cerning the  discovery  of  new  evidence  of 
Commtmlst  cruelty  to  American  prison- 
ers of  war  in  Vietnam. 

According  to  American  authorities, 
the  bodies  of  two  American  soldiers  were 
recently  discovered  in  a  shallow  grave 
in  South  Vietnam.  The  bodies  were  dis- 
covered Christmas  Eve.  The  men  had 
been  dead  a  long  time,  perhaps  since 
1966.  Both  men  had  been  executed.  And 
tliey  were  executed  only  after  being 
dragged  from  village  to  vUlage  and  pa- 
raded and  displayed  for  Commtmist 
propaganda  purposes. 

Certainly,  American  behavior  in  Viet- 
nam has  not  been  fatiltless.  Investiga- 
tions are  now  tmderway  to  determine  the 
nature  and  degree  of  American  gtiilt  for 
the  Incident  at  Mylai.  Needless  to  say, 
the  crimes  of  the  enemy  in  no  way  ex- 
cuse any  crimes  committed  by  Ameri- 
cans. We  have  always — and  rightly — 
held  ourselves  to  more  exacting  stand- 
ards of  conduct  than  those  adopted  by 
our  enemies. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  not  allow  our 
proper  Indignation  about  American  mis- 
deeds to  silence  our  outrage  about  the 
enemy's  misdeeds.  Nor  should  we  allow 
the  shame  we  feel  for  alleged  American 
crimes  to  blur  the  crucial  distinction  be- 
tween American  and  Communist  crimes. 
American  crimes  are  infrequent.  They 
are  also  the  result  of  Individual  weak- 
ness and  Instability  under  the  strain  of 
combat.  In  contrast,  the  enemy's  In- 
numerable crimes,  before  and  after  the 
massacres  at  Hue,  are  a  matter  of  coldly 
calculated  policy.  The  enemy's  crimes  are 
the  more  odious  because  they  are  sys- 
tematic. 

This  is  true  of  the  crimes  the  enemy 
commits  while  waging  war  in  the  south. 
It  Is  also  true  of  the  crimes  he  commits 
against  American  prisoners  of  war. 

It  has  long  been  apparent  that  the 
Vietnamese  Communists  are  tmcom- 
monly  vicious  in  their  treatment  of  pris- 
oners. They  showed  this  recently  in  their 
ruthless  tormenting  of  American  wives 
who  ask — and  ask  in  vain — for  nothing 
more  than  word  as  to  whether  their  hus- 
bands are  alive  in  North  Vietnamese 
prisoner-of-war  camps. 

It  has  long  been  apparent  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  will  not  show  a  de- 
cent respect  for  the  opinion  of  mankind. 
Their  contempt  for  civilized  standards 
was  demonstrated  during  the  Christmas 
holidays  by  their  mean-minded  refusal 
to  receive  planeloads  of  donated  Ameri- 
can food  and  medical  supplies  intended 
for  the  American  prisoners. 

Now  comes  the  grim  annoimcement 
of  the  murder  of  our  two  soldiers.  The 
public  display  and  parading  of  prisoners 
of  war  is  contrary  to  the  rules  which 
civilized  nations  accept  regarding  pris- 
oners. The  murder  of  prisoners  of  war  Is 
simply  barbaric. 

Still,  we  are  not  learning  at  this  late 
date  that  our  enemy  in  Vietnam  is  ruth- 
less. We  have  known  that  for  years.  Un- 
fortimately,  what  we  leam  from  this  re- 


cent murder  of  two  prisoners  Is  that  our 
enemy  still  has  innovations  In  cruelty 
that  we  have  not  anticipated. 

We  have  imderestimated  many  things 
in  this  war.  Every  day  it  becomes  more 
apparent  that  we  especially  underesti- 
mated the  enemy's  capacity  for  reckless 
Inhumanity. 


DEATH  OP  DAVID  O.  McKAY,  PRESI- 
DENT OP  CHURCH  OP  JESUS 
CHRIST  OP  LATTER-DAY  SAINTS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
world's  great  spiritual  leaders  is  dead 
at  the  age  of  96.  His  passing  will  be 
mourned  by  men  of  every  religious  per- 
suasion, for  his  achievements  exerted  a 
creative  influence  on  the  entire  Chris- 
tian commtmity  as  well  as  providing 
inspiration  to  members  of  his  own  faith. 

David  O.  McKay,  ninth  president  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints,  was  a  devoted  servant  of 
God.  A  man  of  himable  origin,  he  rose 
to  the  highest  office  of  a  faith  whose 
membership  increased  more  than 
twentyfold  during  his  long  and  produc- 
tive life  on  earth. 

Much  of  the  growth  and  progress  of 
the  Mormon  Church  is  the  direct  result 
of  President  McKay's  remarkable  lead- 
ership. He  was  a  missionary  in  the  most 
literal  sense,  a  tireless  pilgrim  who  jour- 
neyed more  than  a  million  miles,  at  home 
and  abroad,  to  share  the  tenets  of  his 
faith. 

When  he  assumed  the  presidency  In 
1951,  church  membership  was  1.1  mil- 
lion. Today  It  is  3  million.  The  number 
of  wards  has  increased  from  1,666  to 
more  than  4,500;  the  number  of  stakes 
from  191  to  more  than  500.  Scores  of  new 
chapels  and  seminaries  have  risen.  Three 
new  temples  are  at  present  under  con- 
struction— one  in  the  Washington,  D.C., 
metropolitan  area,  the  others  in  Utah. 

But  whUe  he  recognized  the  value  of 
temporal  accomplishments.  President 
McKay  repeatedly  emphasized  the  pri- 
macy of  the  spirit.  As  he  once  observed 
during  a  dlsctission  of  the  church's  hold- 
ings: 

In  my  mind,  these  material  things  come 
second.  Tbe  greatest  need  in  the  world  is 
spirituality. 

The  wisdom  of  his  words  should  be 
heeded  by  aU  men,  everywhere.  And  we 
may  profit  even  more  by  the  example  of 
his  lifetime.  Por  here,  in  an  age  of  sophis- 
tication and  materiidism,  lived  a  man 
of  piety  and  humihty  who  demonstrated 
that  a  simple  act  of  fsiith  can  do  more 
to  shape  human  destiny  than  all  the 
armies  of  the  earth.  There  is  a  lesson 
there  for  each  of  us. 


INPLATION  AND  THE  UNIONS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps the  most  vexing  and  troublesome 
problem  that  faces  our  Nation  as  we  move 
into  the  decade  of  the  1970's  is  inflation. 

This  is  a  problem  which  has  concerned 
ms  for  many  years.  I  was  among  tliose 
who  saw  it  building  up  in  the  early  yeais 
of  the  last  decade,  when  extravagant 
Goverrmient  expenditures  caused  us  to 
rim  one  Federal  deficit  after  another.  It 


may  be  that  we  who  have  a  background 
In  business  and  have  had  to  face  the 
problem  of  meeting  a  payroll  have  been 
more  sensitive  to  factors  which  aggravate 
the  cost-price  phase  of  inflation. 

In  all  events,  my  concern  over  this 
problem  has  reached  a  new  plateau.  I  see 
real  danger  ahead  of  us  because  of  the 
demands  now  being  raised  by  large,  na- 
tionwide unions  for  exorbitant  wage 
increases  which  bear  no  relationship  to 
increased  worker  productivity  or  effi- 
ciency. 

Mr.  President,  I  aired  some  of  my 
thoughts  on  that  subject  recently  in  an 
address  to  the  Industrial  College  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Theie  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Senator  Goldwathi 
If  I  may.  I  should  like  to  discuss  with  you 
this  evening  a  problem  which  I  believe  could 
be  the  most  troublesome  that  our  nation  Is 
likely  to  confront  In  the  decade  of  the  70'6. 
It  Is  a  problem  which  affects  all  areas  of  orir 
lives  and  our  activities  and  which  contains 
more  seeds  of  disruption  than  anything 
which  looms  today  on  either  the  domestic 
or  the  foreign  horizon.  I  am  not  speaking 
now  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  or  the  Interna- 
tional arms  race,  or  the  crime  wave  in  our 
cities,  the  disruption  on  our  campuses  or 
the  pollution  In  our  air  and  In  our  streams. 
No.  my  reference  here  is  to  a  disease  which 
ranges  over  the  entire  broad  aspect  of  all  our 
endeaTors,  be  they  directed  at  war  or  peace. 
It  Is  the  problem  of  Inflation.  It  is  the  prob- 
lem of  the  disappearing  dollar.  It  is  the  prob- 
lem of  skyrocketing  prices.  It  is  the  problem 
which  can  lead  us  to  Insolvency  on  the  one 
hand  or  outright  depression  on  the  other. 

This  is  a  question,  among  other  things, 
which  is  perhaps  the  greatest  problem  con- 
fronting the  military  of  this  nation  and 
those  leaders  among  us  who  are  charged 
with  the  responslblUty  of  our  national  de- 
fense, the  security  of  our  204  million  people, 
the  maintenance  of  our  obligations  through- 
out the  world  and  the  honoring  of  our  just 
commltnaents  In  the  community  of  nations. 
Tour  interest,  of  course,  rests  primarily 
with  the  nUlltary.  This  IS  a  field  In  which 
inflation  Is  complicating  and  Interferrlng 
wth  all  of  procurement,  frtwn  heavily  sophls- 
tlcftted  weftpKMis  systems  right  down  to  the 
tent  pegs  for  the  Army.  Inflation  Is  the  one 
big  Important  reason  why  the  critics  of  de- 
fense and  the  outright  enemies  of  the  Amer- 
ican military  establishment  can  make  great 
headlines  and  tremendotis  noise  about  the 
cost  factors  Involved  In  this  nation's  main- 
taining an  adequate  defense  posture  to  give 
credlblUty  to  its  leadership. 

These  are  days  when  It  is  difficult  to  pick 
up  a  newspaper  without  finding  another 
story  about  cost  overruns  In  the  Department 
of  Defense  or  about  Inflated  costs  for  new 
equipment  ordered  by  the  Army,  the  Na\-y 
or  the  Air  Force.  A  large  amount  of  space 
Is  devoted  these  days  to  Inflated  government 
expenditures.  Some  of  this  attention  comes 
from  members  of  Congress  and  from  areas 
of  our  poUOcal  system  which  were  the  prime 
movers  in  the  whole  process  of  building  a 
Federal  super-government,  a  welfare  state 
charged  with  the  financial  responsibility  of 
doing  almost  anything  that  anybody  needed 
or  wanted  done. 

Much  of  the  talk  about  government  econ- 
omy we  hear  today  comes  from  the  Ul)erals. 
from  the  people  who  gave  us  a  multl-blUion 
dollar,  domestic  and  worldwide  responsdblllty 
when  It  wasn't  required.  It  Is  coming  from 
people  who  yell  like  stuck  pigs  when  an 
overcost  Is  found  in  the  Defense  Department 
but  who  never  raise  a  peep  about  the  billions 
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of   dollars   lh.U   have   «one   down    "'e   ^"•^° 
throaab  wast*  and  memcieucy  ai.d  duplica 

dome^ic  eduwuon  and  welfare  program. 

I,    oVherwords.  the  committees  headed  by 
Sen"u>rs  Proxmlre  and  F.>.br,ght   tha     con- 
unuillv  complsm  abc^ut  the  cc«it    .f  Sva>ins 
e"en  w'il>  >^"f  adversaries  in  the  bu^u.ess  o( 
^een^e    never    ,^'.    around    to    --P^^-";* 
about    wastage   of    the   ^""P^y,"'    "  ,'^''"^^.^' 
programs  which  bear  the  K.l^U  "^-'''f-  f  ^^ 
clt^>n  and  welt.ire    U  almost  .^ms  that  to 
the^e  gn.ups   the   wor.s  •^defen.e^  .r     m.U 
tarV    are    svnonvmous    with    e...     «na    » 
1^  tlmate  prey  f  -r  any  kind  of  legislative  re- 
orm  or  nnancuU  pruning,  but  th.t  program, 
which    have    a    hlgh-.ounding    purpose    and 
Tre    i5t^  under  words  like  •■well..re    or    edvi- 
cLtioa'   or      ..nt. -poverty     or     housing     are 
auVomatlcaUy  so  noble  In  their  '"^ent   th. 
they  are  above  scrutiny  by  the  searchers  r>r 
walL   and  certamlv   above  suspicion   in  the 
whole  fleld  of  over-funding  .    „   ,.   „,- 

But  my  purpc^-.e  here  ttn.  evening  is  the 
queltloa  of' nflated  prices  It  is  the  quesUo,, 
of  nsing  coBtj.  which  are  being  me-,  through 
Higher  prices  to  the  con=.umcr 

¥^e  problem  of  inflation  w.vs  not  "u  ented 
bv  the  Republican  Party  It  did  not  arrive 
on  the  nation  5  doorstep  with  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration It  IS  not  susceptible  to  som- 
llon  by  the  waving  of  a  magic  w.ind  from 
the  White  House  This  P^^'^X"'-''^'';^. 
proud  to  say  it  is  one  that  I  have  t>een  giv- 
ing my  attention  to  for  many  Vf*""*:-^  * 
product  of  governmental  foollshnesa  It  ha^ 
i^/s^'t.  in  !he  economic  heresy  of  the_  new 
economics-  It  U  the  result  of  a  deliberate 
bu?°"»^  national   policy  of   fiscal   manage- 

"  Perhaps  some  of  you  remember  the  great 
deplnu«   from   fUcal   responsibility    in   the 
namTof  fiscal  inventiveness.  It  occurred    or 
rather  gathered  its  great  momentum,  in  the 
early   days  of    the  Kennedy   Administration 
Ind'w  J  accelerated    throughout   the    year, 
that  President  Johnson  occupied  the  White 
House    This   was   the   era   when   people   who 
„gued  for  balanced  budgeu  or  f°^  P"/,"?"" 
on    the    national    debt    or    for    reduction    at 
least   of   budget  deflciu  were   laughed  at  ^ 
old   fishloned    A   phrase   was  created  called 
•the  puritan  ethic   ■  And  this  was  taken  to 
mean   that   anyone   who  argued   for  the  o.d 
fundamentals    of    responsible    management 
waa  an  economic     square  '  and  not  equal  to 
the   great   demands  and  challenges  of  what 
we  were  told  was  -this  changing  world 

This  waa  the  period  when  balanced  budg- 
ets  were   described   as     dangerous  •   ThU   is 
the    period    when    we    were    told    by    a    new 
breed  of  economisu  that  the  running  of  con- 
secutive Federal  deficits  was  healthy  in  an 
expanding  economy    ThU  was  the  era  when 
the   fallacy   that   "a   little  inflation  ■  Is  good 
for   the  economic   health  of   the   nation   got 
Ita  powerful  push    Some  of  us  argued  then— 
but   to  no  avail-that  a  little  inflation  was 
like  &  woman  who  was  a  little  bit  pregnant 
There  was  no  mystery  about  the  approach 
tha'  should  have  been  Uken  by  responsible 
men  In  a  responsible  government  in  a  posi- 
tion  of    world    leadership    Every    housewife 
knew  what  would  happen  If  her  income  did 
not  even  approximate   her  rate  of  expendi- 
ture  It  dldnt  take  a  Harvard  economic  ma- 
jor to  figure  out   that  a  family  budget  was 
drawn    up    for    one    important    purpose— to 
maintain  a  balance  between  a  family's  earn- 
ing power  and  Its  spending  activity    By  the 
same  token,  government  budgets  were  drawn 
up  for  exactly  the  same  purpose. 

It  may  still  be  a  species  of  treason  In  the 
liberal  community  to  argue  for  such 
square"  and  -old  fishloned"  fundamentals 
of  responsible  government  fiscal  policy  If 
so  the  United  States  bears  the  distinction 
of  being  the  only  enlightened,  sophisticated. 
up-to-d*te  and  ■m"  nation  in  the  world 
This  U  true  because  in  Europe  In  the 
Far    East,    in    Latin    Amerlc.i.    wherever    na- 


tion.s  are  operated,  the  "''"'X' The°v'r^e 
cal  respoufllblUty  are  unch.iuglng    T»iey  rule 
in  Europe  Just  as  rigidly  as  they  rule  in  the 
aLir.  of  the  Jones  family  down  the  street 
Much  of  our  trouble  with   foreign  natu.n 
when  It  romes  to  problems  such  as  our  bai 
Tnce  of   p.vment,  and   international   mone- 
tary  afTairsls  that   tlve  United  St^^"  J*,  '.'ed 
is   called   into  question   because   the   UnKed 
State,   Gove.u.neut    for   -so   long   showe^       o 
attempt    to   b.ilai.ce   lU   budget    ^ind   put   nn 
e,.d   to  deh.it    fln.,nc.ng    Throughout   mu.h 
o.    the   la,.t   clec.de   this  nations  "^"f"^  f  ;' 
regarded  -he  bioad  hints  ..iid  open  advice  of 
other    nations    with    whom    we    h„d    deallni-.s 
tha,    they    *ou!d    be    much    f^^PP'"    ''    °" 
governme.u    were   to  exercise   more   i^^'~  "^ 
nscal   responsibilitv  and  economic  restraint 
Ind  wnat  we  have  t.d.y  is  y>  a^'"""  '^  ;- 
ti.^n    which    IS    struggling    ml^^ht.y    with    a 
".mendous    task     Wh.u    the  ^^^-■^^'^l^'X 
his   adv.s.:.rs   :ire   up   .sgalnst    Is   un   effort     o 
sluw   down  a   juggernaut   of   inflation   which 
has  been  r.llmg  unchecked  for  so  long  ^^"^ 
11  h..^  gained  a  momentum  that  ""body  can 
Iccuratelv    gauge    It    w.is   felt    m   'he   begin- 
ning  that    heroic   etTorto  of   the   "dmlnls  ra 
t,on    in    turning    an    estimated    •^S J'^"'"". 
deficit   into   a   budgetary   surplus   »"<»  »  /f^ 
duction   of   some  »7   billion   In   "pendltures 
estimated    by    outgoing    P'f '""'^  ^"'^'^^ 
would  slow  things  down    It  Is  aPPa^ent  now 
Th.t    these   ^teps.   while   they   are   important 
Ind    have    hel^d     to    an    "^-^-^  -"p,,",° 
enuugh    It  is  app..reiu  also  that  the  Presl 
denfs  courageous  tax  recommendation,  and 

hU  threat  to  veto  the  "^™^*«''"V"!  Vhe 
Education  and  Welfare  package  which  the 
Democratic  Congress  laid  on  this  desk  also 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  the  task 

The     government,     in     It*     maintenance 
through    the    Federal    Reserve    Board    of    a 
Ught  money  policy  plus  the  actions  of  the 
new    administration,   perhaps   ^^as   done    al- 
most everything  It  could  be  '*P^'fJ°J° 
m  a  mechanical  way  at  this  stage   *="  per- 
haps It  IS  entirely  correct  that  the  economy 
IS  at  last  beginning  to  cool  down  and  «-hat 
indications  are  beginning  to  show  that  the 
tight  credit  and  high  interest  rales  a"  be- 
ginning to  dampen  overall  business  actlvlle.^ 
But  here  we  mlTst  of  necessity  ask  ouraelvw 
Tf  we  are  sure  that  a  dampening  o    buslnea. 
acuvuv  will  lead  to  a  dampening  of  P^ce  'n- 
flatlon:  The  prominent  economist  and  writer^ 
Dr    Arthur  O    Dahlberg.  insist*  that  thU  U 
not  necessarily    the   case     He   points   to   the 
credit  crunch  of    1966   and   says   that   tight 
credit  then  dampened  business  activities  so 
effectively  that  the  Federal  Reserve  lnde«  °' 
industrial   production   dropped   four   polnU. 
Yet  the  rate  of  price  Inflation  did  not  recede. 
The  reason  for  this  is  the  problem  that  we 
are    running   right   smack   Into   In   the   year 
1970    And  that  problem  is  the  great  unmen- 
tioned  factor  in  the  whole  Inflation  picture^ 
It  IS  the  inflationary   aspect  of   higher  and 
higher  union  wage  hikes    It  U  the  Problem 
of   wrestling   with   unions  so  powerful   that 
thev  can  demand  and  obtain  from  manage- 
ment wage  increases  which  have  no  relation 
to  increased  productivity   It  la  the  problem  of 
union  privilege  distorting  a  naUon's  economy. 
It    is    the    problem   of   unions   becoming   so 
powerful   that   they   can   force  management 
and   employers   to   disregard   all   the   lessons 
of  the  past  and  all  the  historic  applications 
of  economic   principles  and  grant  wage   In- 
creases far  in  excess  of  what  Is  Justified  by 
the  amount  of  labor  performed 

This  is  the  big  one  of  the  70s  For  we  are 
moving  from  an  Inflation  In  which  excess 
demand  pulls  up  prices  into  an  Inflation  In 
which  big  wage  increases  push  "P  P^lcea 
Financial  writers  say  that  1970  will  be  a 
year  of  whopping  wage  increases  Their  es- 
timate is  based  on  the  fact  that  some  5  mil- 
lion workers  In  heavily  organized  American 
industry.  Including  workers  In  the  trucking, 
auto  rubber,  meat  packing  clothing  and  con- 
struction Industries  will  present  management 


with  new  record-breaking  demands  In  the 
next  la  months  Historically,  wage  Increases 
are  supposed  to  bear  at  least  some  compari- 
son to  an  increased  rale  of  worker  prodi  c- 
tlvlty  However,  favoritism  and  special  priv- 
ileges granted  to  the  big  unions  in  this  coun- 
try have  effectively  destroyed  this  historical 

'"since  the  late  194as.  wage  co.>.8  In  l"th.«try 
have  risen  more  rapidly  than  '•«^'^'":>^7,'^f, 
result  has  been  that  employers  have  hau  no 
productivity  cushion  left  after  P^H^/J"' 
wage  increases  This  mean,  they  have  been 
unable  to  cut  price.  Instead  they  have  had 
to  raise  prices  steadily  in  order  to  obtain  a 
mar;;ln  (or  profit 

The  disparity  between  Increased  produc- 
tivltv  and  increased  wages  set  something  of 
V  record  In  1969.  Oovernnient  hgures  show 
that  productivity  increased  approximately 
I  %r  cent  during  the  year,  but  the  union 
wa^e  increases  ran  between  7  per  cent  and 
y  per  cent  lor  the  year 

To  Klve  you  some  Idea  of  what  we  are  fac- 
ing, let  me  point  out  that  one  big  unlon- 
the  Teamsters-whose  contracts  exp  re  In 
March  is  demanding  benefits  which  will  ap- 
proximate a  62  per  cent  increase  over  a  three- 

'"'we'^cln'tee  then  that  the  wide  and  growing 
gap  between  annual  wage  rate  increases  and 
annual  per  manhour  output  Increases  Is  the 
JTt  cause  of  the  present  price  Inflation.  This 
Is  almost  beyond  argument,  but  It  get^  very 
little  attention  In  the  proper  circles.  I  have 
been  one  of  those  who  has  been  arguing  for 
rn^ny    years    against    the    special    prlylleges 
Which  we  haveiranied  the  large  labor  unions 
through  Federal  law.  I  have,  time  and  again 
warn«l  that  we  would  someday  reach  a  time 
of  reckoning.  I  argued  that  in  f "'^f  *»>^f  *' 
to  equalUe  the  forces  of  capital  and  labor  In 
the  early  308  (a  correction  of  power  balance 
which   I   believed   correct   and   overdue)    we 
allowed  the  pendulm  to  swing  t^^'"-.^^*^ 
we  had  invested  union  leaders  with  unjusti- 
fied power  over  the  economic  '«»-b«l'»8  °f 
the  nation;  that  management  and  the  public 
were  not  equal  partners  with  labor  before  the 
Taw  in  this  equiuon.  As  early  as  1961. 1  wrot« 
L    pa^r    whTch    was    titled    "The   Forgot^n 
^^er^can  •  In  which  I  pointed  to  the  SQUJ^ 
that  was  being  put  on  the  average  Amerlcar^ 
taxpayer   and   consumer   because   ot   special 
preferences  granted  the  union  bosses. 

Now  I  believe  that  day  of  reckoning  Is  at 
hand  and  I  dont  believe  that  we  are  going 
fo  attack  the  root  causes  of  this  debilitating 
and  discouraging  price  'hfl»"on  until  Con- 
gress develops  some  guts.  Not  until  Congress 
takes  action  to  cut  down  on  the  powers, 
the  liberties,  the  Immunities  and  the  prlvl- 
ffges  of  our  large  labor  unions  will  we  make 
the  kind  of  progress  which  la  needed. 

Ind  I  can  on^  cite  to  you  UmI  «re<iteTpo^tr 
exercised  by  the  union  bosses  in  the  Senate 
ftcuon  in  rejecting  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Clement  Haynsworth  for  aPP«"»^f  f^*  *°^^! 
Supreme  Court  as  an  example  o^,*  K^-^h 
tlnulng  influence.  Many  knowledgeable  ob- 
servers  chalked  up  this  administration  defeat 
as  a  direct  victory  for  union  pressure. 

This  being  the  case,  I  b*lleve  that  the  p^- 
ple  most  directly  involved-called  tb«    For- 
gotten   Americans,"   "The   Silent   Majortty. 
"he  -Unheard  Consumers."  or  what  yoti  will- 
must  be  informed  of  the  stakes  involved  in 
bringing  this  union  power  uhdersotM  kind 
of  reasonable  management.  We  need.  In  short 
an  informed  public  We  need  more  and  more 
spokesmen  who  know  the  root  causes  of  In- 
nitlon    It  IS  the  simple  mathematical   fact 
that  a  small  percentage  Increase  In  the  huge 
sum  paid  to  organized  workers  looms  large 
in  the  price  Inflation.  The  public  must  be 
made  to  understand  that  liberal  spokesmen 
who  blame  the  entire  Inflation  problem  on 
Increased  corporate  profiu  are  playing  the 
role  of  the  demagogue. 

I  have  a  great  confidence  In  the  ability  of 
the  majority  of  the  American  people  to  reach 
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the  right  conclusion  once  the  facts  are  pre- 
sented to  them.  Our  current  trouble  is  that 
we  have  not  been  diligent  enough  or  deter- 
mined enough  to  explain  the  economic  facta 
of  life  In  a  fashion  which  can  be  readily 
understood. 

Now  I  believe  Is  the  time  to  develop  a 
public  so  well  Informed  that  It  will  over- 
power the  Influence  of  the  union  bosses  In 
the  halls  of  Congress.  We  now  have  an  ad- 
ministration which  Is  dedicated  to  sound 
fiscal  policy.  President  Nixon  has  adequately 
proven  his  determination  to  cut  down  en 
iiunecessary  Federal  spending  and  to  strive 
to  achieve  the  budget  balance  so  necessary 
In  the  fight  against  inflation.  It  Is  time  for 
unions  and  their  leaders  to  display  a  degree 
of  responsibility.  And  it  Is  lime  for  the  Con- 
gress to  make  these  powerful  and  integral 
segments  of  the  national  economy  account- 
able for  their  actions. 


THE  PORTSMOUTH  NAVAL  SHIP- 
YARD SCORES  AGAIN 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard,  an  installa- 
tion of  immense  pride  in  New  Hampshire, 
has  once  again  been  recognized  for  its 
eCQciency  by  its  receipt  of  the  Navy 
Achievement  Award  for  outstanding  sup- 
port of  the  cost  reduction  program  for 
this  year. 

The  award  came  from  Adm.  Ignatius 
J.  Galantin,  chief  of  naval  materiel,  and 
from  Rear  Adm.  Nathan  Sonenshein. 
commander.  Naval  Ship  Systems  Com- 
mand. 

As  reported  by  the  shipyard's  news- 
paper, the  Portsmouth  Periscope,  the 
shipyard  has  been  applauded  for  its 
124.7-percent  achievement  of  an  assigned 
reduction  of  $1,696,000.  In  other  words, 
the  shipyard  exceeded  its  goal  of  saving 
funds  by  nearly  $V2  million. 

In  this  day  of  cost  overruns  and  other 
mounting  costs,  this  is  an  enormous  ac- 
complishment. It  places  Portsmouth 
among  the  top  four  naval  shipyards  in 
the  country  in  achieving  lower  costs. 

I  wish  personally  to  commend  the  com- 
manding ofQcer  of  the  shipyard,  Capt. 
Donald  H.  Kern,  and  particularly  each 
and  every  one  of  the  men  and  women  at 
the  shipyard  who  contributed  so  much  to 
making  this  award  possible. 

The  shipyard  has  once  again  proved 
Its  place  as  one  of  the  top  naval  installa- 
tions in  the  Nation,  making  great  con- 
tributions to  our  defense  effort. 

The  nuclear  submarine  Tinosa.  the 
conversion  of  the  Polaris  submarine  Sam 
Rayburn,  the  continuing  work  on  the 
nuclear  submarine  Sand  Lance,  whlfch 
was  just  launched  at  the  shipyard,  and 
the  performance  on  the  experimental 
submarine  Albacore.  and  on  the  research 
submarine  Dolphin  are  vital  projects  to 
our  Nation's  naval  strength. 

I  hope  tliat  Senators  are  as  much  im- 
pressed as  I  am  with  this  latest  achieve- 
ment of  the  Portsmouth  shipyard  and 
that  they  join  with  me  in  assuring  that 
this  vital  installation  will  not  be  closed. 


LETTER  FROM  A  BEREAVED  FATHER 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  NORTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
received  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  a  friend 
of  mine  In  Ohio  whose  son  died  from 
wounds  suffered  In  Vietnam.  The  letter 


was  sent  to  the  President  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  is  an  eloquent  testimonial  of 
the  agony  only  a  parent  can  feel  over 
such  a  tragedy.  My  heart  went  out  to 
William  G.  Woolard.  Sr.,  and  Mrs.  Wool- 
ard.  as  it  does  to  anyone  who  lost  a  loved 
one  in  that  tragic  war. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Manchester  Signal. 
Afanchesfer,  Ohio,  December  21.  19C9. 
Office  of  the  President, 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
Hanoi,  North  Vietnam. 

Dear  Sih:  As  we  approach  the  holiday  sea- 
son, supposed  to  be  a  time  of  Joy  and  re- 
joicing all  over  the  world,  there's  nothing 
but  sorrow  in  our  home.  You  see  this  Is  the 
first  Christmas  In  the  Woolard  home  dating 
back  20  years  that  our  son,  Sp  4  James  Harry 
Woolard,  won't  be  with  us  to  share  in  the 
gift  giving  and  other  happiness  that  has 
always  been  traditional  with  us. 

Earlier  this  year  one  of  your  soldiers  caused 
the  death  of  our  son,  a  boy  that  we  loved 
better  than  our  own  lives.  That's  probably 
pretty  difficult  for  you  to  understand,  but 
It's  a  true  statement.  Before  he  left  for  Viet- 
nam, on  numerous  occasions  and  letters  I 
had  Uled  to  volunteer  and  save  him  from 
lacing  war,  something  he  knew  little  about. 
During  World  War  I  his  grandfather  served 
In  the  trenches  In  Europe  to  stop  the  threat 
of  the  Kaiser.  During  World  War  n,  I  did  a 
tiny  part  during  the  three  years  In  the  U.S. 
Army  to  wipe  out  the  world  domination  plans 
Hitler  had  fantastically  dreamed  about. 

What  your  side  doesn't  seem  to  realize,  you 
can  never  win.  For  every  Jim  your  soldiers 
are  able  to  kill,  there's  a  hundred  American 
boys  being  raised  In  small  communities,  Just 
like  Manchester.  Like  Jim,  their  Dads  and 
Moms  will  offer  them  aU  the  opportunities 
In  the  world  to  stay  out  of  this  war.  They 
can  attend  college,  hoping  In  time  the  hos- 
tilities win  cease  by  the  time  their  studies 
are  completed;  they  can  become  members  of 
the  National  Guard,  with  better  than  even 
odds  they'll  never  see  foreign  soil.  But,  of 
the  hundreds  mentioned,  most  will  choose. 
Just  like  our  son,  to  respond  when  their 
Government  calls,  to  undergo  the  change 
from  a  peace-loving  young  man  to  one  who 
Is  willing  to  slay  those  who  oppose  the  type 
of  world  In  which  he  has  been  reared. 

We  know  It  must  give  your  government 
heads  satisfaction  to  read  and  be  Informed 
about  the  peace  moratoriums,  see  published 
articles  and  pictures  of  those  who  gain  pub- 
licity by  burning  their  draft  cards,  or  re- 
fusing to  bathe.  I  admit  they  cause  some 
concern  within  the  borders  of  the  TTnited 
States,  but  what  you  apparently  don't  realize, 
those  types  of  Individuals  are  actually  boys 
without  a  country  to  call  their  own,  and 
constitute  such  a  tiny  segment  that  their 
presence  in  America  should  afford  you  very 
little  hope  or  comfort.  In  fact.  I  know  you 
wouldn't  want  that  type  individual,  even  in 
your  North  Vietnam  society.  And.  after  a  few 
days  under  your  type  of  rule.  It's  a  certainty 
In  my  mind,  they'd  be  glad  to  wash,  shave, 
put  your  flags  In  trash  cans  and  start  a 
sincere  appreciation  of  the  freedom  we  and 
they  enjoy  under  oixr  democratic  system  of 
government. 

So,  by  killing  young  American  soldiers  like 
my  son.  Jim,  you  actually  accomplish  noth- 
ing to  further  your  cause.  You  wiped  out  a 
life  that  was  precious,  one  of  a  young  man 
who  like  every  other  true  American  boy, 
dreamed  of  driving  a  brand  new  car  when 
be  fulfilled  his  military  obligation;  possibly 
meeting  a  girl  In  the  futiu-e,  marrying,  and 
rearing  chUdren  who  also  would  have  been 
taught  how  precious  freedom  really  Is. 


For  every  soldier  like  Jim  slain,  therell 
be  a  dozen  to  step  into  the  boots,  willing 
to  spin  life's  blood  in  South  Vietnam  or  any 
other  place  in  the  world  where  some  group 
or  organization  threatens  to  thrust  a  type 
of  government  on  people  that  Isn't  of  their 
own  choosing. 

In  the  short  time  that  Jim  read  about 
the  Vietnam  War,  both  while  in  high  school 
and  before  he  went  into  the  service,  he 
knew  anyone  who  would  treat  prisoners  of 
war  and  members  of  their  families  the  way 
your  side  has  choosen  to  do,  couldn't  be  a 
government  controlled  by  persons  with  any 
feelings  at  all  for  mankind,  Permlttlne 
hundreds  of  families  in  the  United  States 
to  spend  sleepless  days  and  nights,  wonder- 
ing If  their  sons,  husbands  and  relatives 
are  alive  or  dead.  Its  difficult  to  realize  even 
during  wartime  persons  exist  who  are  so  in- 
humane. This,  also,  doesn't  do  a  single  thing 
to  advance  your  cause.  It  merely  has  helped 
unite  Americans  to  eliminate  people  and 
heads  of  government  who  can  be  so  barbaric. 

As  we  close  this  letter,  we  repeat  when 
your  side  killed  our  son,  Jim.  It  was  an  act 
that  Just  merely  made  the  present  happy 
holiday  season  in  our  home  one  of  sadness. 
But,  also,  a  time  of  fierce  pride  that  we  were 
able  to  rear  a  boy  that  was  willing  to  forfeit 
his  life  and  all  the  bright  dreams  he  had 
for  the  future  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

By  this  time,  a  dozen  young  men,  bright- 
eyed  and  full  of  the  same  hopes  he  bad. 
have  filled  his  boots,  and  will  respond  to  the 
call,  if  and  when  they're  asked  to  climb  on 
a  plane  which  will  take  them  to  Vietnam. 
Like  Jim,  once  there,  they'll  follow  orders 
of  their  superior  officers,  and  even  sacrifice 
their  lives,  also,   if  it  becames  necessary. 

America  Is  full  of  Jim's.  Don't  be  misled 
by  the  metropolitan  news  media  whose  front 
pages  and  television  cameras  devote  more 
time  to  the  tiny  segment  of  trouble-makers 
than  they  do  the  average  young  man  from 
the  country  who  knows  It's  his  duty  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  the  cause  of  freedom. 

You  can  never  vrtn. 

William  G.  Woolard,  Sr. 
Jim's  dad. 


TIME  FOR  RECONCILIATTON  IN 
NIGERIA 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
years  American  foreign  policy  has  often 
been  a  source  of  much  divisiveness  in  the 
country. 

Thus  we  should  be  thankful  that  all 
Americans  will  applaud  the  President's 
swift  smd  generous  actions  with  regard 
to  the  situation  in  Nigeria. 

That  young  nation  is  now  emerging 
from  the  nightmare  of  civil  war.  We 
Americans  understand  the  horror  of  such 
war,  and  the  "oittemess  that  lingers  after 
the  guns  fall  silent. 

While  the  war  raged  between  Nigeria 
and  Biafra,  there  was  httle  we  could  do 
except  nourish  the  humanitarian  hope 
that  the  conflict  would  quickly  end.  We 
absUined  from  interfering  in  the  con- 
flict. We  remembered  how  we  resented 
outsiders'  intrusions  Into  our  own  Civil 
War. 

Now  the  time  has  come  for  reconcilia- 
tion. We  know  the  tortuous  problems  in- 
volved in  healing  the  spiritual  woimds  of 
civil  war.  There  is  little  we  can  do  to  ex- 
pedite the  healing  process. 

But  under  the  President's  leadership 
we  are  poised  and  ready  to  contribute 
food  and  medical  supplies  to  victor  and 
vanquished  alike. 

All  Americans  can  take  pride  in  the 
fact  that,  hopefully,  soon  there  v^ill  be 
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American  planes  flyine  In  a  troub'.ed  part     to  have  the  support  of  the  Delphian  Club 
oTthe  world   and  these  planes  will  not     of  Commerce.  Tex  .  in  this  effort, 
be  bombers.  Nor  will  they  be  carrying         Mr    President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
combat    troops.    Hopefully   Nigeria   will     sent  that  the  resolution  be  printed  m  the 
soon  see  an  airlift  of  mercy  maintained     RtroRD 

by  American  caruo  planes  bearing  life-         There  being  no  objection,  the  re.solu- 
protecting.    rather    than    hic-de-troyiMi; 
material 

Unhappily,  the  Nisenan  leaders,  for 
reasons  that  are  not  clear,  seem  reluc-     .  ,   .    ,    ,       ,h  , 

fAtit  to  accent  the  offered  .^uppUes.  This     of  Women  s  cu.bs  aecu»re  thnt 
lam  U)  a'^^^P^^"'^,""';'^",^.    „.,.„..     the  \Vhere,is      Park    omei..l.s    throughoul    our 

reluctance    spread^    f '  '\'^^>  _^^^'^\^^  !J^      country   procl.um  an  overslr.ilu  on   parK   fa- 
watching  world,  and  lend.s  >uppon  to  Uie     ^j,,^,^,-  _2^,^  ^^  j^c  ..wcsome  incre».se  oi  our 
darkest  rumors  about  the  fate  m  .store 
for  the  defeated  Biafrarii. 

The  Nigerian  Oovernmeiu  can  help 
dLspell  this  anxiety  by  the  simple  act  of 
pnrouraEinE  the  senerosity  which  Amen-     aa  u.e  Big  xnicnei.  r>y  nature  oi  its  unique 

ca  is  anxious  to  aP"'°";;"f;j,  .  pi..nl    ;,nd   iuumal    ate     ana   abund..nt   fre-sh 

In  this  regard,  we  American-Y  an  offer     P  ,,      ,i^    (,.^  ,„,,^  1939  been  succe.- 


tion  wai  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RtcoRD.  as  follows: 

We.    llie    rollowing    mt-mbrr^    of    the   Del- 
plu.m  Club,  a  part   ol   tiie  Tex.ia  Federation 


natuin's   populitlon     .ind   ple.id   fur  acquisi- 
tion of  adduional  land  suil.ible  for  park  u-^e 
wnilf  siii'h  land  is  stlU  procur.ible;  and 
Whereius      the   area   of    E.iit   Tex-ts    known 


something  more  than  material  aid  We 
can  offer  the  example  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln Lincoln  was  a  great  war  leader  m  a 
sjrim  civil  war  He  was  also  a  magnani- 
mous victor. 

We  commend  to  the  Nlyenan  leaders 
the  example  of  Lincoln  and  Grant  who.     -^-;  •;f  preservation  of  the  Big  Tnick.t 
having  received  Lee  s  surrender,  'mmedi-     ^.^^  ^^^  declared  a  special  project  for  the 


slveiy  approved  by  the  N.itional  Park  Service 
ai  a  highly  desirable  sue  tor  a  National  Park, 
and 

Wheretui  such  a  park  at  this  site  offers 
the  certainly  of  many  benefits -esthetic, 
scientific  and  economic— '.o  Oiitlon.  state  and 


ately  began  sharing  provisions  with  the 
defeated  enemies.  Lincoln  realized  that 
to  behave  otherwise  would  be  to  deny 
the  purpose  of  the  war.  The  war  was 


Texa.^  Federation  of  Women's  Cluos 

Thereiore  be  U  resolved  that  the  members 
of   the   Delphian   Club  of  Commerce.  Texas. 

federated     with     the     Texas     Federation     of 

fought   To   keep   the   Nation    united.  The      Womens   Clubs   go   on   record   aa  requesting      -^-^ 
defeat  of  the  South  meant  that  the  ene-     the  congress  to  pass  immediately  s   4  and 
aeieai  01  "'*^ J^""'  "   ,"  -_  set    .^side    100.000   acres   of   East   Tex<ui   as   a      ^ 

mies  were  enemies  no  longer    iney  were 

once  again  fellow  citizens. 

Thus  we  respectfully  sut^gest  that  the 
Nigerian  leaders  consult  Lincoln's  mag- 
nificent second  Inaugural  address,  which 
Lincoln  delivered  on  the  eve  of  victory 
We  trust  the  Nigerian  leaders  will  find  it 
possible  to  act  "with  malice  toward  none; 
with  charity  for  all  and  that  they  will 
allow  America  s  offered  aid  to  help  them 
•  bind  up  the  nations  wounds,  to  care 
for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle 
and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphan  " 


Bli?    Thicket    National    Park 

Nfrs  Hal  ONeal.  Mrs  C  H.  Lyon,  Mrs 
W  L  Dorrtea.  Mrs  Grady  Gibson.  Mrs. 
T  K  ONeal.  Mrs  R  A  Rix.  Mrs  W 
E  Truax,  Mrs  B  P  Blckham.  Mrs 
R  W.  Williams.  Mrs  Frank  Young. 
Mrs  L  M  Stone.  Mrs  J  M  Bled-soe. 
Mrs  D  C  Butler.  Mrs  Noble  Arthur. 
Mrs  J  a  Smith.  Mrs  Acevest.  Mrs 
Ell  Yarbro.  Mrs  Robert  L  Titus.  Mrs 
Frank  B  .Jackson  Mrs  C  V  Hall  Mrs 
Graham  Johnson 


— ^— ^— ^^—  DEMOCRATIC  FANTASYLAND 

DELPHIAN  CLUB  OF  COMMERCE 
TEX.  FAVORS  S  4.  THE  BIO 
THICKET    NATIONAL    PARK    BILL 

Mr    YARBOROUGH     Mr     President. 

I  am  honored  to  present  to  the  Senate  .-.    ,    j — „--    .— „--    .- 

a    resolution    adopted    by    the   Delphian     PaiK"    This  constitutes  something  of  a  spending  programs-programs  of  large  and 

",..""»  ^"J..„o^o   Tov     siintvirrinir  mv     record  even  for  the  subtle  art  of  politi-  lutie  value,  but  all  of  which  contributed  to 

cal  hogwash  our    present    inflationary    spiral 

If   Chairman   Harris   and   the   hberal  That  is  why  it  is  almost  comical  that  Sen 


Mr  GOLDWATER  Mr  President. 
Democratic  National  Chairman  Fred  R. 
Harris  recently  announced  plans  to  use 
the  issue  of  inflation  against  President 
Nixon   during   the    1970   election   cam- 


There  are  many  ways  to  fight  inflation, 
but  it  is  a  battle  for  which  the  American 
liberals  have  heretofore  had  little  taste 
and  absolutely  no  stomach.  To  do  the 
job  properly,  the  liberals  would  have  to 
bring  under  control  the  Government  ex- 
cesses fostered  by  liberals.  My  hometown 
newspaper,  the  Arizona  Republic,  does 
not  believe  there  is  much  chance  that 
the  liberals  will  take  up  this  problem  m 
any  serious  way.  In  fact,  that  newspaper 
recently  pointed  out  that  Harris'  dec- 
laration that  his  party  plans  to  use  the 
issue  of  inflation  against  Richard  Nixon 
"is  about  like  Nasser  threatening  to 
charge  Golda  Meir  with  anti-Semitism  ' 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Ari- 
zona Republic  article  be  printed  in  the 
Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Since  Wtit.N  H.^vf.  LiutRALS  Fought 
Inflation? 

For  the  leader  of  the  Democrats  to  say 
that  his  party  plans  to  use  the  inflation 
Issue  against  Richard  Nixon  during  the  1970 
election  campaign  is  about  like  Nasser 
threatening  to  charge  Oolda  Melr  with  antl- 
Semltlsm 

More   than  a  year  ago.  Just  as  President 
Nixon   was   about   to   take  office,   economist 
Milton  Friedman  wrote  of  the  economic  mess 
Democratic     administration     had     be- 
queathed to  Mr.  Nixon 

For  example,  when  JFK  took  office,  the 
consumer  price  rise — which  had  risen  an 
average  of  1  4  per  cent  per  year  from  1962 
to  1960 — had  been  slowing  down.  When  the 
OOP  look  office,  the  creeping  inflation  that 
began  In  1964,  had  already  turned  Into  a 
trot  of  6  per  cent  per  year. 

In  addition.  In  1960  the  federal  govern- 
ment took  In  $3  6  billion  more  than  It  spent. 
In  the  first  six  months  of  1968.  the  LBJ 
Administration  spent  almost  as  much  as 
did  the  Elsenhower  Administration  In  all  13 
months  of  1960:  •92.1  billion,  compare^jyith 
$94  7  billion  But  It  took  in  much  less: 
$86  4  billion,  compared  with  $98  3  billion 
Worse,  many  programs  Implemented  on  a 
small  scale  under  JFK  and  LBJ  require 
large  Increases  In  expenditures  with  each 
pa.sslng  year   . 

For  the  fact  Is  undeniable  that  the  Dem- 
ocrats, particularly  liberal  Democrats,  have 
for    many    years    urged    ever    larger    public 


Club  of  Commerce.  Tex  ,  supporting  my 
bill.  S  4.  which  would  create  a  100,000- 
acre  Big  Thicket  National  Park  in  south- 
east Texas. 

Over  the  past  4  years  I  have  worked  to 
create  a  natural  park  in  the  Big  Thicket 
area  so  that  at  least  a  portion  of  this 
.scenic  wilderness  will  be  preserved  for 
the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  future 
generations.  During  these  years  numer- 


DemocraUs  for  whom  he  speaks  plan  to 
mount  a  drive  against  Inflation  m  the 
coming  year,  let  me  say  that  we  who 
have  been  flghtmg  the  battle  through 
successive  E>emocratic  administrations 
welcome  them  to  the  fray. 

It  should  be  fascinating  to  see  Chair- 
man   Harris    and    his    men    standing 


Fred  R.  Harris,  Democratic  national  chair- 
man, now  hopes  to  hang  the  albatross  of  In- 
flation around  the  neck  of  the  Republicans. 
Not  only  that,  but  he  has  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  because  of  high  Interest  rates,  "a 
family  now  under  $13,000  Income  cannot 
build  or  buy  a  house." 

But  Interest  rates  are  high  because  of  the 
inflationary  spiral.  And  the  principal  stum- 


ous  civic  and  conservation  groups  from     ^     .      .    .^  ,  ^^ 

all  parts  of  the  country  have  endorsed     against  the  great,  extravagant  wage  de-     bUng  block  to  home  buying  is  that  the  cost 
fi is'^r^il  ??iese  Dubllc-spirited  or^Bi.     mands  of  the  huge  labor  unions  in  de-     °;  ^°-!f. '1  ^/'"^  i-f„!.<*.  „T  .iM'f?' ."^^ 


this  proposal.  These  public -spirited  orga- 
nizattons  realize  that  action  must  be 
taken  soon  if  the  Big  Thicket  Ls  to  be 
saved.  This  beautiftil  area,  which  Is  the 
home  of  many  species  of  rare  wildlife, 
is  being  exploited  daily  by  larse  lumber 
and  real  estate  hiterests  Each  day  an- 
other 50  acres  of  the  Big  Thicket  Ls 
destroyed  by  the  bulldozer  and  the  chain 
saw. 

3.   4   would   establish   a    100.000-acre 
national  park  In  the  Big  Thicket  and  thus 
."^ave 
found  in  it  from  destruction  I  am  proud 


fense  of  the  hard-pressed  American  con- 
sumer. It  should  also  be  interesting  to 
watch  the  liberal  Democrats  fighting  to 
hold  the  budget  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  down  to 
anti-inflationary  levels.  It  wUl  be  good  to 
see  the  liberals  recognize  how  inflation- 
ary have  been  their  poorly  planned  wel- 
fare engineering"  projects  of  the  past.  It 
wUl  be  Interesting  to  see  if  they  recom- 


the  practices  and  demands  of  the  construc- 
tion trades  unions — unions  whose  monopoly 
position  was  underwritten  and  Is  sustained 
by   Democratic   congressional   majorities. 

Inflation  is  a  major  problem  in  the  U.S.. 
a  cruel  deceiver  which  penalUes  particu- 
larly those  on  fixed  Incomes. 

But  If  the  Democratic  party  plans  to  use 
inflation  as  a  major  election  Issue,  it  better 
either  hope  the  public  hM  a  short  memory, 
or  else  do  something  to  alter  the  outlook 
of  those  liberal  Democrats  In  Congress  who 
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n«j  .«r«^  111  Li.cDiK  i.iiiLB.ct  oiiu  ....^..^     mend  dis.solution  of  the  so-called  war  on 

ru^Lea  and  thi  natural  wonder,     povert^-^and  the  Office  of  Economic  Op-     f-^^-^l^-J^aff^r  herV and-ol'^"" 


STATE  OP  AGITATION  IN  GEORGIA 
SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  report  to  the  Senate  that  during  the 
congressional  adjournment  I  found 
many  of  the  school  systems  in  Georgia 
in  a  great  state  of  agitation. 

Tills  is  particularly  true  of  schools  in 
Macon,  Bibb  County:  Houston  County; 
and  in  the  city  of  Atlanta — ^but  the  im- 
pact of  court  rulings  ordering  virtually 
instant  and  arbitrary  assignment  of  stu- 
dents and  teachers  to  schools  against 
their  wishes  Is  being  felt  with  devastat- 
ing results  throughout  the  State. 

It  is  all  the  more  devastating  to  force 
this  upon  the  people — children,  teachers, 
and  parents,  regardless  of  their  race — 
In  the  middle  of  a  school  term. 

We  should  at  no  time  make  children 
'  go  to  school  where  they  do  not  want  to 
go  to  school,  or  the  faculty  to  teach 
where  it  does  not  want  to  teach.  But 
to  break  into  a  school  year  with  such  a 
preposterous  proposal  underscores  the 
extremity  of  the  situation. 

I  have  never  seen  public  education  in 
such  turmoil.  I  have  never  seen  chil- 
dren and  their  parents  so  dissatisfied 
with  public  schools.  I  have  never  seen 
teachers  so  imhappy  or  disillusioned  with 
their  profession — and  I  happen  to  re- 
gard the  education  of  children  as  one  of 
the  most  important  professions  of  all. 

Yoimg  boys  and  girls  are  threatening 
to  leave  school.  Teachers  are  threatening 
to  go  to  another  State  or  abandon  their 
profession  altogether.  I  hope  students 
will  stay  in  school  and  continue  to  pursue 
their  education.  I  hope  teachers  will  con- 
tinue to  teach. 

But — at  the  same  time — I  also  share 
the  hope  of  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  students  and  teachers  that  some 
semblance  of  sanity  can  and  will  be  re- 
stored to  the  school  situation.  I  believe 
this  hope  is  shared  by  white  and  black 
citizens  alike  who  are  concerned  with 
the  future  of  public  education,  not  only 
in  the  South  but  all  across  the  Nation. 

This  matter  has  gone  far  beyond  the 
question  of  desegregation  of  schools  un- 
der the  law. 

It  has  become  a  political  adventure. 
Schools  have  become  vehicles  for  social 
reform.  Federal  courts,  in  keeping  with 
the  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
have  been  cast  in  the  role  of  school  ad- 
ministrators and  educational  policy- 
makers. 

Racial  balance  in  the  schools  has  be- 
come more  important  to  the  courts,  the 
Federal  bureaucracy,  and,  imfortunately, 
most  of  the  Congress,  than  education  it- 
self. The  teaching  and  learning  of  young 
people  have  become  bogged  down  In  a 
morass  of  rapid-flre  court  orders  that 
bear  little  relevance  to  what  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  education  and  what  is 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  children 
themselves.  And  again  I  say  that  I  am 
referring  to  both  white  and  black. 

Teachers  are  being  assigned  to  teach 
In  schools  where  they  do  not  want  to 
teach. 

Students  are  being  sent  to  schools  they 
do  not  want  to  attend. 

This  has  virtually  destroyed  morale. 
It  has  created  discipline  problems.  It  im- 
dermines  the  efficacy  of  education.  This. 


after  all.  Is  the  real  reason  for  the  exist- 
ence of  schools  in  the  first  place. 

Even  the  Supreme  Court  put  educa- 
tion foremost  in  Its  Brown  decision  of 
1954,  holding  that  children  were  deprived 
of  an  adequate  education  by  being  as- 
signed to  schools  on  the  basis  of  race. 

Now  school  systems  are  being  told  that 
they  must  assign  children  on  the  basis 
of  race. 

Questions  are  raised  about  whether 
there  wUl  be  massive  busing  of  faculty 
and  students — or  whether  there  will  be 
token  busing. 

There  should  be  neither.  I  submit  that 
neither  busing  nor  the  destruction  of 
neighborhood  schools  was  contemplated 
by  the  Brown  decision  or  any  other  niling 
handed  down  since. 

Busing  is  specifically  prohibited  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Yet,  we  have 
students,  black  and  white,  being  taken 
away  from  their  neighborhoods.  We  have 
them  being  transported  to  school  in 
other  parts  of  town,  when  the  one  they 
should  be  attending  is  just  a  few  blocks 
away  or  even  next  door.  Teachers  are 
likewise  being  uprooted.  All  this,  at  the 
whim  and  caprice  of  some  Federal  court 
or  bureaucrat  bent  upon  achieving  racial 
balance. 

What  we  have  taking  place  in  just  a 
few  carefully  selected  States  of  the  South 
constitutes  the  rankest  sort  of  hypocrisy. 
This  ill-advised  doctrine  of  social  reform 
now  appears  to  be  the  order  of  the  day 
in  the  South — ^but  only  in  the  South. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  country  is  it  being 
enforced.  In  no  other  section  are  school 
boards  being  dictated  to  by  the  courts 
or  the  Federal  Government  on  how  to 
desegregate  their  schools — in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  itself  admits  many 
of  them  have  higher  rates  of  racial 
segregation. 

I  repeat,  this  is  hyprocrisy.  It  is  a  dou- 
ble standard  that  sticks  in  the  craw  of 
the  people  of  Georgia  and  other  Southern 
States  who  fear  that  their  schools  are 
about  to  be  wrecked. 

Yet,  people  are  counseled  to  be  mod- 
erate and  reasonable  in  meeting  this 
controversy. 

Georgia  has  traditionally  been  a  law- 
abiding  State.  I  am  convinced  that  Geor- 
gians will  continue  to  seek — and  I  hope 
secure — a  redress  of  grievances  through 
lawful  processes. 

Georgians  also  have  a  right  to  expect 
moderation  and  reason  on  the  part  of 
Federal  courts,  from  the  Supreme  Court 
on  down.  This  is  what  I  believe  Georgians 
ask. 

If  we  are  going  to  preserve  public  edu- 
cation as  we  know  it  today: 

If  we  are  going  to  maintain  order  and 
discipline; 

And  if  we  are  going  to  strengthen  our 
schools  instead  of  turning  them  into  po- 
litical pawns; 

Then  moderation  and  reason  is  what 
we  must  have. 

We  all  recognize  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  of  1954  as  an  accomplished  fact. 
I  know  of  no  school  system  in  the  South 
that  assigns  pupils  on  the  bsisis  of  race 
or  denies  them  the  right  to  attend  the 
school  of  their  choice  because  of  race. 

I  know  of  none — except  for  those  that 
are  now  being  ordered  to  do  so  by  judicial 


decree  of  bm-eaucratlc  arm-twisting. 
And  this,  I  believe,  exceeds  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  estab- 
lished law. 

I  happen  to  believe  in  local  control  of 
education.  Local  people — whether  they  be 
in  the  State  of  Georgia  or  the  State  of 
Illinois — are  best  qualified  to  conduct 
the  operations  of  their  schools. 

I  have  stood  for  this  principle  as  long 
as  I  have  been  in  public  service.  I  have 
fought  imwarranted  Federal  encroach- 
ments into  the  affairs  of  local  education 
with  every  resource  at  my  command  as 
one  Member  of  the  Senate. 

So  long  as  I  know  that  public  educa- 
tion is  dear  to  our  people  and  vital  to 
the  future  of  our  Nation,  I  will  continue 
to  do  so. 

SINGAPORE    SUNDAY    MAIL    LAUDS 
THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  Vice 
President  Acnew  returned  yesterday 
from  a  roimd-the-world  trip  notable  for 
its  good  will  and  success.  I  am  aware  that 
as  a  partisan  supporter  of  the  President 
and  his  administration,  my  judgment  in 
this  respect  could  be  susceptible  to  the 
charge  of  bias.  However,  I  point  out  that 
this  evaluation  of  the  Vice  President's 
visit  is  shared  by  many  of  independent 
views  and  totally  without  any  political 
affiliation.  * 

As  one  evidence  of  this  aura  of  good 
will  which  has  been  fostered  by  the  Vice 
President,  I  invite  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion to  an  editorial  published  on  Jan- 
uary 11  in  the  Sunday  Mail,  a  newspaper 
published  in  Singapore. 

The  editorial  writer  speaks  of  the  Vice 
President's  "emergence  as  an  astute  poli- 
tician of  national  stature."  He  praises 
the  Vice  President's  handling  of  delicate 
international  relations  by  reserving  talk 
about  the  future  role  of  America  in  the 
defense  of  that  part  of  the  world  to  pri- 
vate talks  with  Asian  leaders. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  entirely  un- 
solicited and  well  deserved  evaluation  of 
Vice  President  Agnew's  Asian  tour.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Agnew's   Mission   to   Southeast   Asia 

Vice-President  Spiro  Agnew's  visits  to 
Malaysia  and  Singapore,  and  the  assurances 
he  gave  to  both  countries,  were  most  wel- 
come as  they  came  at  a  time  when  America's 
graduated  withdrawal  of  forces  from  Viet- 
nam caused  considerable  apprehension  re- 
garding the  future  security  of  the  Independ- 
ent countries  of  South-East  Asia. 

President  Nixon  himself  had  said  that  his 
administration  would  honour  its  defence 
commitments  and  America  would  not  stand 
idly  by  if  the  region  were  threatened  by 
enemies,  but  there  was  nothing  like  explain- 
ing her  attitude  at  first  hand — a  task  which 
he  wisely  entrust«d  to  his  righthand  man. 

During  Mr.  Eisenhower's  two  terms  at  the 
White  House  Mr.  Nixon  himself  as  Vice-I*res- 
Ident  had  several  times  fulfilled  admirably  a 
similar  role — elaborating  Presidential  poli- 
cies. In  fact  he  earned  a  great  reputation  for 
this  sort  of  diplomacy,  and  it  pushed  up  his 
political  stock  when  he  stood  against  Mr. 
John  Kennedy  in  the  1962  election. 

Mr.  Nixon's  nomination  of  the  Vice- 
President  for  his  current  tour  of  Asian  coun- 
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tries  wM  well  limed.  It  c&me  toon  ati«r  \ii. 
Agaevr  became  Uie  most  talked  at>uut  polit- 
ical figure  m  Axuerica  as  the  reiuli  of  Ms 
scMthlng  criticisms  of  antl-Vletaam  »-ar 
demonstrators  and  new-s  media  which  had 
covered  the  events  with  imbalance 

Before  tb«  Presidential  election  and  even 
long  afiar  It.  be  was  prac'.lcally  unknot u. 
even  m  the  Vruied  States.  Bu:  hu  hard  hit- 
ting speechaa.  and  the  common  sense  u  con- 
tained, ch&oged  tus  Image  overnight  and  did 
much  to  swing  popular  feeling  In  .\merica  on 
the  side  of  Preildent  Nixon  f.ir  the  manner 
In  which  he  is  handling  the  Vietnam  »ar 
Issue 

Sfccxasrti. 

When  Mr  Nixon  choee  Mr  Aene*  a-  hi^ 
running  mate  In  last  year's  presidential  elec- 
tion many  political  otiservers  thought  he  had 
made  a  mistake.  But  he  bad  faith  in  the  con- 
summate ability  of  the  former  Maryland 
governor  Mr  Agiuew  s  emergence  aa  an  astute 
polltlclaJi  of  national  stature  has  proved  Mr, 
NUon  right. 

The  Vice-President's  tour  of  Asian  coun- 
tries which  IS  nxainly  to  enhance  American 
good  will  and  of  which  the  presentation  or 
moon  rocks  brought  back  by  the  Apollo 
astroaauta  U  a  part,  has  been  highly  success- 
ful »o  far, 

Ur.  A^new  has  not  MUd  much  in  public 
concerning  Americas  role  in  the  future  de- 
fence of  the  Pacific  region  and  South-East 
Asia — he  left  that  to  his  private  talks  with 
Asian  le«der«.  Instead,  he  chose  the  public 
funcUonj  to  exude  American  good  will  and 
cement  the  ties  of  friendship  existing  be- 
tween his  couiitry  and  those  he  was  visiting. 

In  this  aspect  of  his  mission  the  Vice- 
President  has  done  very  well.  Uis  handsome 
tribute  to  Tengku  Abdul  Rahman  at  Thurs- 
day's State  banquet  was  an  example  He  de- 
scribed the  Malaysian  Prime  Minister  as  "the 
father  of  a  grouping  frocn  which  evolved  the 
Assoclatloa  of  South-Bast  Asl.in  Nations 
(.\seani    ' 

And  In  Singapore  he  hit  the  right  note 
when  he  mentioned  the  magnificent  progress 
which  the  island  republic  had  achieved  since 
Independence  and  the  part  Mr  Lee  Kuan 
Tew's  leadership  played  in  It 

The  tribute  was  well  deser^-ed  and  coming 
frocn  an  Amertcan  leader  of  Mr.  Agnew's 
standing  It  went  down  very  well  There  Is  no 
doubt  President  Nixon  will  entrust  more  of 
such  good  will  mlssloiis  to  his  deputy. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  GRAINS 
ARRANGEMENT 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President,  on 
June  13.  1969,  the  Senate  approved  the 
International  Grains  Arrangement, 
which  in  effect  continued  UuS  parucipa- 
tion  in  the  international  effort  to  stabi- 
lize the  world  market  for  wheat.  An  ad 
hoc  subcommittee  of  the  Forcipn  Rela- 
tions Committee,  of  which  I  was  chair- 
man, had  held  hearings  on  the  arrange- 
ment which  had  then  been  reported  fa- 
vorably by  the  full  committee  to  t!ie  Sen- 
ate on  June  6,  1968. 

Our  participation  in  Uiis  effort  dates 
batk  to  1949  when  the  first  International 
Wheat  Agreement  took  effect  IXirlns 
that  penod.  US  exports  of  wheat  rose 
from  302.g48.0OO  bushels  in  1949  to  a 
record  high  of  867,351,000  bushels  in 
1965  This  Increase  can  cerUinly  not  be 
attributed  wholly  to  the  existence  of  a 
wheat  agreement,  but.  overall,  the  agree- 
ment hAs  provided  a  climate  that  hao 
been  conducive  to  an  expansion  of  trade 
and  to  relative  stabibty  in  the  wheat 
market. 

The  earlier  wheat  ai^reements.  like  mo6t 
similar  efforts,  were  not  perfe<n    Thev 


placed  heavy  burdens  of  restraint  on  the 
largest  exporters,  and  their  continued 
operation  required  the  close  cooperation 
of  the  Umted  States  and  other  major 
world  wheat  suppliers  The  ranRe  of 
maximum  and  nunlmum  prices  was.  from 
ume  to  time.  difDcult  to  mainum;  the 
mechanLsms  for  reachmg  agreement  on 
prices  weie  at  times  too  weak  to  hold  the 
lire  as;ai:ist  the  jjeriodic  fluctuations 
that  characienze  world  trade  in  wheat 

In  spite  of  these  shortcomints.s.  the 
Ui  ited  States  continued  to  participate  m 
wheat  a^i-cerncnt.'j.  and  tlie  Senate  ap- 
proved agreements  m  1953.  1956.  1959. 
and  1962.  The  1962  agieement  was  re- 
newed m  1965  and  1966. 

When  the  present  IntemaUonal  Grains 
Anangement  was  negotiated,  attempts 
were  made  to  Improve  Its  operation.  The 
Wheat  Trade  Convention,  one  part  of 
the  International  Grains  Arrangement, 
followed  generally  the  adrmnistratlve 
and  structural  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Agreement  but  included 
a  new  schedule  of  prices  as  well  as  pro- 
visions which.  It  was  hoped,  could  make 
possible  quick  adjustments  In  the  mini- 
mum price  levels,  should  such  action  b« 
necessary. 

We  know  now  that  the  new  Wheat 
Trade  Convention,  like  its  predecessors, 
has  not.  in  this  most  recent  period,  been 
able  to  hold  the  price  of  wheat  traded 
In  world  markets  above  the  mirdmums 
set  out  In  the  arrangement.  There  are 
several  factors  which  account  for  this 
situation,  the  most  Important  of  which 
Is  the  fact  that  in  the  past  year  world 
production  and  exixjrtable  supplies  have 
risen  to  record  levels.  Particularly  Im- 
portant Is  the  disuibution  of  this  in- 
crease in  production  of  wheat,  for  large 
Increases  have  come  about  in  some  areas 
which  only  a  year  or  two  ago  were  jraln- 
deflclt  areas  As  production  increases  in 
these  areas,  there  is  a  concomitant  de- 
cline In  their  need  for  our  exports. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has. 
over  the  past  6  months,  received  numer- 
ous Inquiries  from  farmers  and  organi- 
zations concerned  with  the  wheat  trade 
asking  the  conomlttee  to  Investigate  op- 
erations under  the  arrangement  or.  in 
some  cases,  calling  on  the  committee  to 
take  up  the  matter  of  US,  withdrawal 
from  the  arrangement.  The  committee's 
concern  for  the  present  situation  In  the 
world  market  prompted  Chairman  Pol- 
aaicHT  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture a  number  of  questions  concerning 
US  participation  m  the  arrangement. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Chairman 
FfLBRicHT's  letter  of  September  24. 
1969.  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be 
printed  a:  this  point  In  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
wa.--  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SrpirMBKK  2:<l    1969 
H  j:i   CLirroBD  M  Haroxn, 

Sfvftary  of  Agriculture. 
Wi^hmgton.  D  C. 

VT\n.  Ms  Sr.CRrr\RV  la  re  ent  months 
the  Intem;itional  Oraln.s  .\rr.ingement  which 
the  Senate  approved  over  a  year  ago.  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  number  of  complaints 
addre&srd  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tioi.3  Some  of  these  cominunlCHlloas  have 
Asked  that  the  Committee  undertake  a  re- 
view of  the  fiilure"  of  tne  Arr.uigeinent 
with  n  view  tow^ird  determining  how  the 
United    Sta'es    can    be-*t    wlthdm*-    from    It. 


As  I  recall,  the  Arrangement  provided  that 
signatories  pledged  themselves  to  observe  a 
spevlfted  price  range  for  wheat  moving  In 
the  commercial  export  trade,  and  to  assure 
importing  nations  of  specifled  percentages  of 
their  commercial  wheat  requirements  by  the 
major  exporting  member  nations — the  United 
States.  Canada,  Australia,  Argentln.i.  and  the 
European  Economic  Community,  Moreover. 
I  recall  that  the  Arrangement  provided  lor 
continuous  survetllajice  of  price  factors,  to 
the  end  that  the  convention's  consultative 
processes  could  be  brought  into  effect  to  ward 
o(T  the  dl&astrous  price  effects  flowing  from 
unrestrained  exporu  of  surplus  wh*at. 

Tlie  Committee  Is  disturbed  at  recent 
price-cutting  decisions  of  the  major  wheat- 
exp.')rtlng  member  nations,  decisions  which 
appear  to  be  of  a  unilateral  nature  in  the 
Ught  ot  the  obUgaUon  of  member  nations  to 
observe  the  terms  of  the  convention  which 
call  for  a  cooperative  effort  in  maintaining 
prices  consistent  with  the  agreed  range. 

During  hearings  on  the  Arrangement  In 
March  and  April  1968.  the  Committee  was 
given  to  understand  that,  when  one  or  more 
prices  of  wheat  threatened  the  minimum 
price  level  of  the  Arrangement,  the  Prices 
Review  Committee  would  be  called  upon  to 
make  suitable  adjustments.  In  brief,  we 
understood  from  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
that  the  consultaUve  features  of  the  Arrange- 
ment Inaured  that  a  cooperative  effort  among 
member  nations  would  preclude  such  uni- 
lateral decisions  as  have  occurred  In  the  past 
few  months  with  respect  to  prices. 

Accordingly.  I  wish  that  you  would  Inform 
me,  as  fully  as  poaslble.  of  the  problems  en- 
countered by  tOie  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  administering  the  convention  and  the 
reasons  for  taking  such  actions  as  have  been 
taken  by  the  Depjirtment  with  resjject  to  ths 
Arrangement  In  addition,  will  you  please 
reply  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  Hss  the  U.S.  Insisted  on  a  meeting  of 
the  signatories  of  the  lOA  for  the  purpose  of 
Implementing  the  full  structure  of  the  Agree- 
ment which  provides  for  adjustments  In  the 
pricing  system? 

2  Has  the  U  S  Insisted  on  Its  right  as  a 
signatory  to  call  for  implementation  of  the 
Agreement  with  resf>ect  to  the  appointment 
of  a  Prices  Review  Committee? 

3.  Has  the  VS.  exercised  Its  right  to  sub- 
mit Its  case  before  the  arbitration  processes 
set  out  In  the  Arrangement  before  taking 
action  to  reduce  export  prices  of  wheat? 

4  Has  the  adn^lnlstratlon  considered  ask- 
ing the  Wheat  Council  to  suspend  the  pricing 
provisions  set  out  In  the  Arrangement? 

5  Has  the  administration  considered  with- 
drawing from  the  terms  of  the  Arrangement? 

6.  Is  It  fair  to  say  that,  since  the  adminis- 
tration haa  not  withdrawn  from  the  Arrange- 
ment, you  consider  the  present  situation 
prefer  ible  to  h.ivlng  no  such  Arrangement  In 
effect? 

Sincerely  vonr; 

J     \V     FlLBRIt.HT. 

Chairnian. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  Mr,  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  replied  some  2 
months  later  in  a  letter  dated  November 
17.  1969.  His  response  was  lengthy.  The 
gist  of  it,  I  think  It  fair  to  say.  is  that 
the  United  States  has  so  far  been  unable 
to  persuade  other  large  wheat-exporting 
countries  to  support  us  in  our  efforts 
either  to  maintain  the  minimum  price  for 
wheat  In  the  world  market  or  tc  attempt 
to  take  the  matter  before  the  Wheat 
Council  to  obtain  an  adjustment  in  mini- 
mum prices. 

In  his  letter,  the  Secretary  alludes  to 
"structural  deficiencies"  in  the  arrange- 
ment which  preclude  effective  operation 
of  minimum  price  levels.  The  Secretary 
goes  on  to  say  that  these  were  recognized 
by  the  negotiators  of  the  anangement 
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who  provided  for  adjustment  in  price  re- 
lationships when  the  convention  was 
drafted.  These  adjustment  mechanisms 
have,  in  fact,  not  worked  out,  the  Sec- 
retary says.  Nevertheless,  he  maintains 
that  he  hopes  that  current  discussions 
among  major  exporters  will  eventually 
resolve  the  present  difficulty. 

Finally,  the  Secretary's  letter  notes 
that  he  does  not  believe  that  U.S.  with- 
drawal from  the  arrangement  would 
serve  our  best  interests  and  that,  in  the 
present  situation,  the  arrangement  is 
preferable  to  having  no  agreement  in 
effect. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  touched  only  the 
higlilights  of  Secretary  Hardin's  response 
to  the  committee's  request  for  informa- 
tion on  the  International  Grains  Agree- 
ment. So  that  other  interested  Senators 
may  read  the  Secretary's  letter,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  or  Agriculture. 
V/a!>h\ngton,  November  17,  1969. 
Hon  J.  W.  Pclbricht. 

Cliairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  September  23.  1969.  concerning 
United  States  participation  in  the  Interna- 
tional Grains  Arrangement. 

We  have  reviewed  the  testimony  before  the 
Sub-Committee  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  generally  agree  with  your  un- 
derstanding of  the  provisions  of  the  Arrange- 
ment. The  only  exception  concerns  the  "per- 
centage undertakings"  on  commercial  im- 
ports: rather  than  a  responsibility  of  export- 
ers, this  Is  an  obligation  of  Importers,  de- 
signed to  assure  that  at  least  a  specified 
minimum  percentage  of  their  total  commer- 
cial   imports    be    purchased    from    exporter 

As  you  are  aware,  there  have  ijeen  impor- 
tant changes  in  the  world  wheat  supply- 
demand  situation  since  the  Grains  Arrange- 
ment was  developed.  World  production  and 
exportable  supplies  have  climbed  to  record 
levels,  but  impori  needs  have  fallen.  These 
changes  have  been  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
cause  extreme  downward  pressure  upon  world 
wheat  prices.  Thus  the  price  provisions  of 
the  new  Arrangement  were  immediately  put 
to  the  severest  possible  test. 

Among  the  problMns  encountered  with  the 
Wheat  Trade  Convention  are  a  number  of 
structural  deficiencies  which  tended  to  dis- 
tort trade  patterns  and  weakened  confidence 
In  the  fairness  and  workability  of  the  Ar- 
rangement. The  Convention  sets  forth  a 
schedule  of  minimum  prices,  ex|>reesed  at 
export  positions  at  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
the  Padflc  Coasts  of  North  America.  For 
othfr  export  positions  around  the  world,  the 
equivalent  minimum  prices  fluctuate  ac- 
corctng  to  changes  in  freight  rates,  thus 
creailng  a  situation  where  mlnlmums  appli- 
cable at  those  positions  tend  to  be  less  rigid 
or  pwclse.  Implementation  at  such  points, 
therefore,  must  also  be  lees  precise,  "nils  dlf- 
ferenn  has  also  made  it  possible  for  some 
exporters  to  make  special  freight  rate  ar- 
rangements which  result  in  actual  freight 
costs  Ipwer  than  those  used  In  calculating 
the  mlnlmums.  This  feature  of  the  basing 
point  system  tends  to  work  to  our  disadvan- 
tage. 

Another  difficulty  with  the  basing  point 
system  is  that,  as  It  applies  to  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, Argentina  and  the  United  States,  It 
distorts  oompetltlve  conditions  In  certain 
markets  when  prices  are  at  the  minimum. 
For  example,  a  minimum  fixed  for  Argentina 
or  Australia  by  using  a  European  destination 


point  may  leave  the  U.S.  unable  to  maintain 
a  normal  outlet  in  a  oountry  nearby  to  Ar- 
gentina, such  as  Brazil,  or  In  markets  close  to 
Australia. 

The  European  Community  and  other  Euro- 
pean exporters  are  not  subject  to  this  par- 
ticular handicap  as  they  have  the  benefit  of 
a  special  provision,  carried  over  from  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement,  which  en- 
ables them  to  compete  with  wheat  of  like 
quality  originating  from  either  the  U.S.  Gulf 
or  Pacific  Coasts — the  two  basing  point  ori- 
gins employed  by  the  system — in  any  market. 

A  further  problem  relates  to  the  minimum 
price  relationship  themselves,  as  distinct 
from  the  problems  of  the  basing  point  sys- 
tem. It  was  recognized  that  the  basic  Gulf 
position  price  relationships,  which  attempt 
to  make  allowance  for  normal  or  average 
differences  in  market  value  between  different 
types  and  qualities  of  wheat,  would  not 
necessarily  refiect  actual  market  conditions 
prevailing  at  any  particular  time  or  in  any 
particular  market.  Provision  was  therefore 
made  for  adjustments  of  these  price  relations 
through  a  consultation  procedure. 

In  reviewing  the  record,  the  development 
of  structural  weaknesses  was  not  unexpected, 
but  It  was  anticipated  that  the  consultative 
procedures  and  the  willingness  of  exporters 
to  cooperate  would  be  adequate  to  meet 
problems.  It  is  clear  that  too  much  faith  has 
been  placed  In  the  consultative  provisions 
of  the  Arrangement,  and  thrft  the  degree  of 
cooperation  has  not  been  adMiuate  to  cope 
with  the  problems  that  have  arisen. 

Apart  from  structural  weaknesses,  early 
operations  under  the  Convention  were  in- 
hibited by  the  fact  that  the  basic  market 
price  level  for  wheat  to  be  delivered  during 
the  early  montlis  of  1968/69  had  already 
established  itself  at  a  relatively  low  level 
some  months  before  the  Arrangement  be- 
came effective.  In  the  spring  of  1968,  before 
the  Senate  acted  on  the  Arrangement,  the 
United  States  took  action  to  preclude  sales 
for  delivery  beyond  June  30.  1968,  since 
U.S.  export  prices  at  that  time  were  well 
t>elow  the  mlnlmums  provided  in  the  Ar- 
rangement. Efforts  were  made  to  convince 
other  major  exporter  members  of  the  Ar- 
rangement— Argentina,  Australia,  Canada, 
and  the  European  Economic  Community — 
to  adopt  a  similar  policy,  but  almost  with- 
out exception,  sales  were  being  made  by 
others  well  Into  the  fall  months  of  1968. 
Thus,  to  avoid  sales  losses,  the  U.S.  had  no 
choice  but  to  extend  its  sales  i>ertod  beyond 
June  30,  even  though  at  prices  well  below 
the  new  mlnlmums.  As  a  result,  significant 
quantities  of  U,S.  wheat  and  wheat  frcon 
other  suppliers  were  moving  into  export  after 
the  Grains  Arrangement  came  into  force  on 
July  1,  1968,  at  prices  generally  below  the 
levels  of  the  Arrangement  and  In  some  In- 
stances well  below.  Immediately  after  the 
Senate  completed  action  on  the  Grains  Ar- 
rangement on  June  13,  1968,  U.S.  export 
prices  were  raised  to  the  IGA  minlmtun 
levels. 

The  problem  of  transition  as  the  Arrange- 
ment came  into  effect,  the  structural  weak- 
nesses, and  the  pressures  of  world  wheat 
supplies  combined  to  create  serious  difficulty 
for  the  United  States  in  Its  attempt  to  main- 
tain a  satisfactory  volume  of  exports  in  the 
first  year  of  the  Arrangement.  A  serious 
decline  In  forward  sales  early  In  the  year  led 
the  U.S.  to  propose  a  meeting  of  the  major 
exporter  members  which  was  held  in  Can- 
berra In  September  1988,  At  that  meeting 
the  U.S.  discussed  the  expon  performance 
of  various  suppliers  In  terms  of  the  minimum 
price  provisions  of  the  Arrangement  and 
sought  the  support  of  other  exporters  for 
action  to  be  taken  under  the  Arrangement 
to  review  the  schedule  oi  minimum  prices 
and  make  adjustments  in  the  differentials  in 
order  that  the  U.S.  could  achieve  a  satisfac- 
tory volume  of  business.  The  other  exporters 
generally    felt   that    the    Arrangement    had 


not  been  in  effect  for  a  long  enough  period 
of  time  to  be  conclusive  and  therefore  the 
U.S.  proposal  was  not  implemented. 

Your  Committee  has  raised  an  Important 
question  as  to  why  decisions  were  taken 
unilaterally  to  reduce  export  prices  below  the 
Grains  Arrangement  scheduled  minlmiuns 
in  view  of  the  obligation  of  members  to 
observe  the  price  provisions  of  the  Conven- 
tion and  to  follow  prescrit>ed  procedures  for 
adjustment  of  differentials.  (Questions  1  to 
4  in  your  letter.) 

Action  to  adjust  minimum  prices  accord- 
ing to  the  procedures  of  the  Arrangement 
would  be  taken  under  Article  8  of  the  Wheat 
Trade  Convention.  Article  8  provides  that  if 
a  situation  of  Instability  in  the  wheat  mar- 
ket Is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Secre- 
tariat of  the  Wheat  Council,  the  Executive 
Secretary  must  call  a  special  session  of  the 
Prices  Review  Cc«nmlttee.  A  full  Covmcil  ses- 
sion is  then  convened  If  the  PRC  fails,  with- 
in a  prescribed  time,  to  reach  unanimous 
agreement  on  "action  required"  among  those 
parties  "having  a  direct  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter." Either  the  Secretariat  or  any  member 
country  has  the  right  to  activate  the  Article 
8  process. 

It  is  our  understanding  from  this  review 
that,  with  the  tremendous  pressure  on  world 
wheat  markets  stemming  from  the  record 
supplies  of  wheat  available  for  export,  It  was 
believed  action  under  Article  8  initiated  by 
the  U.S.  without  the  full  support  of  at  least 
one  other  major  exporter  would  have  been 
futile  and  would  have  adversely  affected 
relationships  with  both  importing  and  other 
exporting  countries.  Thus,  since  neither  the 
PRC  nor  the  Council  could  have  agreed 
upon  action  satisfactory  to  the  U.S.  without 
such  exporter  support,  it  was  decided  to  acti- 
vate Article  8  only  if  the  necessary  support 
were  obtained. 

This  Administration,  after  taking  office  in 
January,  Immediately  made  plans  for  a  meet- 
ing of  the  major  exporters  which  was  held  in 
Washington  on  April  3  and  4.  Difficulties  with 
the  Grains  Arrangement  were  discussed  in 
detail  and  a  number  of  specific  problems 
were  Identified.  Ways  and  means  of  resolving 
these  were  explored  and  It  was  agreed  that 
the  necessary  adjustments  would  be  made 
collectively  and  individually  by  the  export- 
ing countries  to  overcome  them  and  to  foster 
effective  operations  of  the  Arrangement. 
Subsequent  to  that  meeting,  in  carrjring  out 
tiie  agreement  to  msike  necessary  adjust- 
ments, we  found,  as  had  been  the  case  In 
Canberra,  that  exporters  were  still  not  pre- 
pared for  complete  cooperation.  In  view  of 
this  and  the  deterioration  in  U.S.  export 
performance.  It  was  again  decided  to  con- 
sider action  under  Article  8. 

In  developing  Its  position  the  U.S.  con- 
sidered the  extreme  oversupply  situation  and 
the  fact  that  the  inherent  structural  prob- 
lems of  the  Arrangement  could  not  be  rem- 
edied by  a  techiUcal  adjustment  of  prices 
such  as  Is  provided  for  under  Article  8.  This 
left  suspension  of  the  price  provisions  of  the 
Arrangement  as  the  only  other  action  which 
could  be  taken  under  the  Arrangement.  The 
U.S..  therefore,  requested  the  support  of 
other  major  exporters  at  a  June  meeting  in 
London  for  a  proposal  to  be  made  under 
Article  8  for  the  suspension  of  the  price  pro- 
visions. The  U.S.  indicated  at  that  time  that, 
in  the  absence  of  support  for  action  under 
Article  8,  It  would  have  no  choice  but  to 
adjust  I's  prices  in  order  to  keep  its  wheats 
fully  competitive  with  wheats  from  other 
suppliers. 

While  support  for  suspension  of  minimum 
prices  under  Article  8  was  not  forthcoming, 
the  Government  of  Australia  requested  on 
an  urgent  basis  the  convening  of  a  meeting 
of  Ministers  to  disctiss  the  UJ3.  policy  and 
to  attempt  to  develop  cooperation  to  over- 
come the  problems  facing  wheat  exporters. 
At  the  meeting,  which  was  held  on  July  10 
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mid  n.  1*69  in  Waahingtcn,  Uie  VS.  »*^led 
ina;  11  preferred  to  tte\  under  the  provision* 
cif  me  Arraagement,  but.  La  view  of  tbe  lack 
ot  support  by  oher  exporters.  wM  adopting 
me  pricing  policy  lor  lis  »tieac  a.s  presented 
in    London. 

I  he  Ministers  discussions  dealt  with  sev- 
eral proposed  emergency  ac'.ioi.s  which 
might  serve  to  avert  a  more  general  depar- 
ture from  the  Arrangement  s  price  level.  In 
the  days  immediately  following  it  developed 
th^it  certain  countries  were  unabie  to  accept 
the  burden  which  the  proposed  emergency 
actions  would  have  placed  upon  them  Thus. 
in  !ine  with  the  understandings  the  meeting 
had  reached  to  cover  such  an  eventuality.  It 
was  recognized  bv  all  concerned  that  •Cir- 
rective  acuon  would  be  taken  — to  bring 
price*  Into  proper  competitive  relationship 
At  this  point  the  V  S  adJiL-sted  lu.  prices  and 
began  a  process  of  making  Its  wheats  com- 
petitive with  those  of  other  suppliers  which 
continued  over  a  per  od  of  several  weeks 

By  early  Septeml)er.  all  major  exporters 
had  mad*  varying  price  adjustments  which 
had  brought  the  general  level  of  world  prices 
to  a  point  substantially  below  the  minimums 
of  the  Arrangement  Ft-HLiwiiig  this,  major 
exporters  convened  again  to  work  toward  Im- 
proved eommuiilcatlon  and  preventing 
further  deterioration  in  price  level-s  These 
efforts  ar«  continuing  at  this  lime,  and  It 
appears  th*t  a  degree  of  progress  toward 
price  stabilization   is   resulting 

The  5th  and  6th  questions  in  your  letter 
are  concerned  with  this  Administration's  at- 
titude toward  the  International  Grains  Ar- 
rangement and  whether  consideration  has 
been  given  to  withdrawal  Although  we 
clearly  rlew  the  present  situation  as  less 
than  fully  satisfactory,  we  maintain  hopes 
that  the  current  discussions  among  the 
major  exporters  will  lead  to  a  course  of  ac- 
tion whereby  the  price  situation  can  be  more 
fully  aUgned  with  the  terms  of  the  Wheat 
Trade  Convention  It  is  quite  fair  to  say.  as 
suggested  in  your  letter,  that  we  regard  the 
preaent  situation  preferable  to  having  no 
Arraogement  In  effect  at  all  Thla  being  the 
case.  It  has  not  t>een  felt  that  withdrawal 
from  the  Arrangement  would  serve  the  beet 
lnt«resta  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  our  In- 
tention working  with  other  countries  t  con- 
tinue our  support  for  the  objectives  of  the 
Grains  Arrangement  and  to  strengthen  Its 
operations  This  attitude  mav  change  as  ag- 
ncultiuia  legislation  effective  for  the  1971 
crop  is  developed 
Sincerely. 

Ct-irrcao  M    Hardin. 
Secretary  of  Ag-icutture 


RESOLUTION  ON  US.  POLICY  IN 
THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  next 
week  I  shall  submit  a  resolution  regard- 
ing our  policies  In  the  Middle  East 

The  resolution  expresses  a  sense  of 
Congress  that: 

First.  Any  readjustment  of  disputed 
Arab-Israeli  borders,  and  any  settlement 
of  other  outstanding  Arab-Israeli  differ- 
ences— Including  the  status  of  refugees. 
the  status  of  the  eastern  sector  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  rights  of  navigation  in 
the  area — should  take  place  only  In  the 
context  of  direct  negotiations  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States. 

Second.  The  United  States  should  con- 
centrate Its  diplomatic  efforts  on  en- 
couraging direct  negotiations  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States  and  promot- 
ing agreement  among  the  Big  Powers  for 
the  control  of  the  arms  traJBc  into  the 
Middle  East. 

Third.    The     United    SUtea    should 


henceforth  refrain  from  proposing  or  at- 
tempting to  impose,  prior  to  or  ouUslde 
the  context  of  direct  negotiations  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  States,  any 
specific  readjustment  of  disputed  bor- 
ders or  any  specific  settlement  of  other 
out^ilanding  Arab-Israeli  differences. 

Fourth  The  United  SUtes  should 
break  off  the  Big  Four  and  Big  Two  Mid- 
dle East  talks,  while  continuing  vigorous 
diplomatic  efforts  through  regular  diplo- 
matic channels  to  encourage  direct 
Arab-I.«;raell  negotiations  and  promote 
arms  control  agreement  for  tlie  Middle 
East. 

The  resolution  would  have  tlie  effect 
of  expiessmg  grave  congressional  con- 
cern over  recent  State  Department  pro- 
posals on  the  Middle  East. 

While  purporting  to  be  balanced  these 
State  Department  proposal.s  actually 
favor  the  Arab  States. 

They  call  for  no  form  of  negotiations 
between  the  Arab  States  and  Lsracl  Uiat 
would  entail  clear  acceptance  by  Arab 
governments  of  Israel  s  right  to  exist  as 
a  nation. 

The  State  Department  plan  would  re- 
quire Israel  to  make  major  territorial 
and  other  concessions  that  could  serious- 
ly compromise  her  security,  and  receive 
nothing  in  exchange  other  than  a  doubt- 
ful guarantee  of  protection  from  the  four 
great  powers,  two  of  wliom  are  openly 
hostile,  one  of  whom  Is  at  best  neutral 
and  the  last  of  which,  our  Nation,  is  Im- 
mersed In  other  problems  in  Vietnam 
and  at  home 

With  such  tenuous  guarantees.  It  Is 
naive  to  expect  Israel  to  return  to  her 
pre- 1967  frontiers— where  Syria  can  fire 
dowTi  upon  her  from  the  Oolan  heights, 
where  Jordanian  artillery  can  bombard 
her  12-mlle  waist,  and  where  Egypt  can 
block  the  Straits  of  Tiran. 

Ostensibly,  the  SUte  Department  pro- 
posals are  designed  to  encourage  moder- 
ation In  the  Arab  world  by  showing  the 
United  SUtes  willingness  to  make  con- 
cessions. I  fear,  however,  that  they  will 
have  just  the  opposite  effect — of  encour- 
aging extremism. 

The  fundamental  danger  of  the  Rog- 
ers plan  IS  that  It  cannot  help  but  arouse 
false  hopes,  dangerous  hopes,  on  the 
very  part  of  those  whose  Illusions  we 
ought  to  dispel — the  hard-line  elements 
in  the  Arab  world  that  are  bent  on  the 
annihilation  of  Israel. 

The  Big  Pour  and  Big  Two  talks  on 
the  Middle  East  have  by  now  become 
definitely  counterproductive.  My  reso- 
lution proposes  that  they  be  terminated 
at  once. 

When  the  Ulks  were  Initiated,  It  was 
hoped  they  would  be  a  vehicle  for  bring- 
ing Arab  and  Israeli  leaders  to  the  con- 
ference table  and  developing  a  workable 
plan  for  the  control  of  the  arms  trafDc 
into  the  Middle  East. 

It  has  now  become  apparent  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  not  the  slightest  In- 
terest In  bringing  the  Arab  leaders  to 
bargain  directly  with  Israel  or  In  pro- 
moting any  sort  of  Mideast  arms  con- 
trol scheme. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Big  Four  and  Big  Two  talks 
Is  contrary  to  the  Interest*  of  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  The  talks  merely  en- 
courage the  Arab  world  in  the  belief  that 


somehow  the  big  powers  will  Intervene 
and  Impose  a  settlement  favorable  to  the 
Arabs  without  direct  negotiations  by  the 
parties  concerned. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urged  the  tenni- 
nation  of  the  talks  after  my  visit  to 
Israel  last  summer.  Termination  Is  still 
more  impo.tant  at  the  present  time — 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  dispel  the 
false  Impressions  conveyed  to  the  Arab 
world  by  our  recent  policies. 

Mr  President.  I  shall  submit  the  reso- 
lution next  week.  At  present,  however, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  lan- 
Kua':e  of  the  resolution  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S    Con    Res.  

Whereas,  peace  can  be  achieved  In  the 
Middle  East  and  the  legitimate  grievances 
of  Ar.ib  and  Israeli  peoples  rectified,  only  If 
Arab  states  recognize  Israel's  right  to  exl.st 
as  a  nation  ;uid  enter  into  direct  negotiations 
with  Israel  concerning  disputed  l>orders  and 
other  outstanding  differences  pursuant  tn 
the  Resolution  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  dated  Noveml)er  22,  1967. 

Whereas,  the  United  States  can  most  ef- 
fectively contribute  to  such  peace  by  en- 
cour.Hging  such  direct  negotiations  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  states  and  by  promoting 
agreement  among  the  major  powers  for  ef- 
fective control  of  the  trafflc  of  arms  into 
the  Middle  East; 

Whereas,  the  United  SUtes.  by  proposing 
or  attempting  to  Impose  any  specific  ad- 
justment of  such  disputed  borders  or  any 
speclflc  settlement  of  such  crther  outstand- 
ing differences  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
states  prior  to  or  outside  the  context  ol 
such  direct  negotiations,  will  clearly  diminish 
the  prospects  of  peace  In  the  Middle  East  by 
reducing  the  Incentive  of  the  Arab  states  to 
enter  Into  such  direct  negotiations; 

Whereas,  the  current  special  four-power 
negoUatlons  among  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Prance  and  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  Middle  East,  as  well  as  the 
special  two-power  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  that 
subject,  were  Initiated  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  such  direct  negotiations  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  states  and  of  promoting 
such  arms  control  agreement; 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union  has  shown  no 
Interest  whatsoever  la  encouraging  such  di- 
rect negotiations  or  in  promoting  such  arms 
control  agreement; 

Whereas,  the  continuation  of  such  special 
four-power  and  two-power  negoUatlons  in 
these  circumstances  Is  contrary  to  the  inter- 
ests of  peace  as  It  merely  encourages  the 
Arab  states  In  the  beUef  Its  settlement 
favorable  to  them  will  t>e  Imposed  by  the 
major  powers  and  that  they  have  no  reason 
to  negotiate  directly  with  Israel;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  can  continue 
to  undertake  vigorous  diplomatic  efforts  to 
secure  such  direct  negotiations  and  such 
arms  control  agreement  through  regular  dip- 
lomatic channels; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  Raolved  by  the  Sen- 
mte  (the  House  of  Representative*  concur- 
ring) that  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that — 

(1)  any  readjustment  of  disputed  borders 
between  Israel  and  Arab  states,  and  any  set- 
tlement of  other  outstanding  differences  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  states  (Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  the  status  of  Arab 
refugees,  the  status  of  the  eastern  sector  of 
the  City  of  Jerusalem  and  the  rights  of  navi- 
gation in  the  area) ,  take  place  only  in  the 
context  of  direct  negoUatlons  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  states: 

(3)  the  United  States  ooncentrate  Ita  dlp- 
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lomatlc  efforts  upon  encouraging  such  di- 
rect negotiations  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
states  and  upon  promoting  agreement  among 
the  major  powers  for  effective  control  of  the 
trafflc  of  arms  Into  the  Middle  East; 

<3>  the  United  States  henceforth  refrain 
from  proposing  or  attempting  to  Impose. 
prior  to  or  outside  the  context  of  such  direct 
negotiations,  any  speclflc  readjustment  of 
such  disputed  borders  or  any  specific  settle- 
ment or  such  other  outstanding  differences 
between   Israel  and   the  Arab  states;    and 

(4)  the  United  States,  while  continuing 
vigorous  diplomatic  efforts  through  regular 
diplomatic  channels  to  encourage  such  direct 
negotiations  and  promote  such  arms  control 
agreement,  terminate  the  current  special 
four-power  negotiations  among  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom.  Prance,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  on  the  Middle  East,  as  well 
as  the  sp)eclal  two-power  negotiations  be- 
tween the  United  St.ites  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion on  vh.it  subject. 


convictions  Into  public  action.  Perhaps 
now  is  the  time  to  ratify  these  three 
human  rights  conventions. 


BRINGING    HUMAN   RIGHTS   DOWN 
TO  EARTH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
repeatedly  discussed  the  failure  of  this 
body  to  ratify  the  human  rights  con- 
ventions dealing  with  pohtical  rights 
for  women,  genocide,  and  the  abolition 
of  forced  labor.  I  have  traced  the  de- 
velopment of  these  conventions  from 
their  inception,  through  the  United  Na- 
tions, to  their  ratification  by  numerous 
nations.  I  have  thoroughly  explored  each 
convention  and  found  the  contents  to  be 
In  full  accord  with  those  basic  principles 
of  human  dignity  that  form  the  fabric 
of  our  society. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  every  Senator 
subscribes  to  these  principles;  but  still 
the  Senate  delays  favorable  action  on  the 
conventions. 

Perhaps  It  would  be  helpful  to  consider 
the  human  rights  conventions  apart 
from  the  ponderous  setting  of  interna- 
tional organizations  and  formal  treaties 
and  examine  them  In  the  context  of  In- 
dividual personal  values. 

The  concept  of  genocide  is  abhorrent 
and  unthinkable.  Instinctively  I  am  re- 
volted by  it  and  automatically  seek  to  do 
all  within  my  power  to  eliminate  it  from 
our  world.  All  in  this  Chamber  must  have 
similar  feelings;  yet  the  Senate  has  not 
ratified  the  Genocide  Convention. 

I  cannot  condone  the  existence  of 
forced  labor  anywhere  in  the  world.  I 
deplore  in  particular  the  Soviet  Union's 
refusal  to  abolish  forced  labor  within  Its 
borders.  As  a  country,  the  United  States 
even  prohibits  the  import  of  products 
made  by  forced,  slave,  or  convict  labor. 
Surely  every  Member  of  this  body  de- 
plores forced  labor  as  much  as  I  do;  yet 
the  Senate  has  not  ratified  the  conven- 
tion outlawing  forced  labor. 

Long  ago  the  United  States  gave 
women  equal  voting  rights  and  we  have 
moved  on  every  front  to  assure  complete 
equality  between  the  sexes.  We  recognize 
that  women  are  entitled  to  equal  Job  op- 
portunities and  equal  pay.  We  recognize 
no  barrier  to  women  holding  any  position 
in  public  or  private  life.  No  individual 
Member  of  the  Senate  can  dispute  this; 
yet  the  Senate  has  not  ratified  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Political  Rights  for 
Women. 

Perhaps  now  Is  the  time  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  transform  our  private 


PROPOSED  REPLACEMENT  OF  OIL 
IMPORT  PROGRAM  WITH  A  TAR- 
IFF SYSTEM 

Mr.  McGE^:.  Mr.  President,  reports 
have  been  widely  circulated  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Oil 
Import  Control  has  recommended  that 
the  existing  mandatory  oil  import  pro- 
gram be  replaced  by  a  tariff  system 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  lowering 
the  price  of  domestic  crude  oil  from 
about  $3.50  a  barrel  to  around  $3  a  bar- 
rel. The  adverse  effect  such  a  change 
would  have  on  our  domestic  oil  industry 
has  been  carefully  documented.  How- 
ever, insufficient  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  severe  impact  such  a  de- 
parture from  the  mandatory  oil  import 
program  would  have  on  the  Nation's 
natural  gas  consumers. 

About  140  million  of  our  population 
are  served  directly  by  natural  gas  dis- 
tribution companies.  Over  30  percent  of 
the  electric  power  in  this  country  is  gen- 
erated by  natural  gas.  In  short,  more 
than  one-third  of  our  Nation's  total 
energy  requirements  are  provided  by 
natural  gas. 

It  took  20  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural 
gas  to  meet  this  demand  in  1968,  and 
the  Nation's  demand  is  expected  to  in- 
crease at  a  rate  of  5.5  percent  per  year 
through  1985.  This  means  that  con- 
sumption should  increase  over  145  per- 
cent in  the  next  15  years  as  contrasted 
with  107.9  percent  increase  between  1956 
and  1968. 

To  accommodate  this  growth,  long- 
distance pipelines  and  local  distribution 
mains  for  delivering  gas  to  consumers 
are  expected  to  expand  by  over  700.000 
miles  to  about  1.5  million  miles  while 
total  investment  in  gas  transmission  and 
distribution  facilities  wall  increase  from 
$35  to  $75  billion.  Stated  simply,  if  there 
is  an  actual  shortage  of  gas  supplies — 
even  a  temporary  one — and  this  tremen- 
dous fixed  investment  in  facilities  is  not 
used  at  near  100-percent  efficiency— as 
it  Is  now — the  cost  to  consumers  could 
go  up  sharply.  So  there  is  the  prospect 
of  denial  of  a  desirable  fuel  and  the 
prospect  of  unnecessarily  higher  prices 
even  if  we  can  get  it. 

Ironically,  however,  as  we  watch  the 
demand  for  this  premium  fuel  grow,  the 
ratio  of  proven  reserves  of  natural  gas 
to  demand  has  declined  steadily.  While  in 
1956  the  developed  and  proven  reser\'es 
were  21  times  the  armual  demand,  the 
reserves  of  290  trillion  cubic  feet  de- 
veloped or  proved  in  1968  were  less  than 
15  times  annual  production  for  g£is  that 
year.  In  1968,  for  the  first  time,  gas  con- 
sumption exceeded  new  reserve  addi- 
tions— and  by  40  percent.  Yet  that  same 
year  demand  hit  a  peak  annual  Increase 
of  8  percent.  Natural  gas  distribution 
companies  were  experiencing  great  diffi- 
culty in  contracting  for  necessary  gas 
supplies  at  the  end  of  1968  when  the 
reserve-production  ratio  was  at  14.6.  The 
Federal  Power  Commission  staff  has 
estimated  that  the  ratio  will  be  down  to 
12.8  by  the  end  of  1970. 

This  reserve  margin  is  entirely  too  low 


because  we  cannot  economically  rely  on 
foreign  imports,  gas  reserves  will  not  be 
increased  by  conventional  secondary  re- 
covery projects  as  will  oil  wells,  and  the 
lack  of  flexible  means  of  transportation 
means  that  gas  must  move  through  high- 
cost  fixed  facihties  amortized  over  rea- 
sonable periods,  usually  20  years.  The  gas 
industry  must  have  a  fully  adequate  long- 
term  gas  supply  in  order  to  attract  and 
amortize  the  tremendous  amounts  of  new 
capital  required  for  the  construction  of 
facilities. 

The  sharp  decline  in  drilling  and  ex- 
ploration trends  of  the  domestic  petro- 
leum industry  is  responsible  lor  these 
inadequate  gas  reserves.  Wildcat  drilling 
and  geophysical  activity,  which  are  con- 
sidered tlie  most  sensitive  measure  of 
exploratory  operations,  are  down  40  per- 
cent and  56  percent  respectively  since 
1956.  Total  wells  drilled  have  decUned  43 
percent  while  the  number  of  active  ro- 
tary rigs  is  off  55  percent.  There  has 
also  been  a  drastic  drop  in  exploratory 
wells  completed  as  gas  producers  from 
909  in  1959  to  429  in  1968,  a  decrease  of 
53  percent. 

Any  change  in  the  mandatory  oil  im- 
port program  which  lowers  the  price  of 
foreign  oil  will  immediately  have  a  damp- 
ening effect  on  domestic  petroleum  ex- 
ploration and  development.  This  would 
in  turn  have  a  significant  impact  on  nat- 
ural gas.  An  obvious  and  direct  effect 
would  be  the  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  gas  foimd  in  association  with  crude 
oil.  About  one-third  of  our  natural  gas 
supplies  are  found  in  conjunction  with 
oil,  either  as  gas  caps  of  oil  reservoirs 
or  as  gas  dissolved  in  oil.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  while  proved  gas  re- 
serves declined  from  292.9  to  287.4  tril- 
lion cubic  feet  during  1968,  nonassoci- 
ated  gas  reserves  declined  only  slightly — 
from  221.8  to  221.0  trillion  cubic  feet. 
The  greatest  decline  in  reserves  occurred 
in  gas  associated  with  oil. 

A  second  effect  will  be  the  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  nonassociated  gas  that 
is  either  found  while  looking  for  oil  or 
is  made  economical  to  produce  through 
its  association  with  oil  activities.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  under  current  oil 
and  gas  incentives  the  amount  of  non- 
associated  gas  foimd  through  the  search 
for  oil  is  in  the  range  of  15  percent.  Also, 
since  the  average  gas  reservoir  volume  is 
only  worth  15  to  20  percent  of  an  equiv- 
alent oil  reservoir  volume,  most  all  high 
cost  exploration  in  extremely  deep  water 
or  arctic  environments  is  done  for  oil. 
An  excellent  example  is  the  North  Slope 
of  Alaska  where  the  Potential  Gas  Com- 
mittee, an  independent  agency  spon- 
sored by  the  Mineral  Resources  Institute 
of  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines  and 
financed  by  the  American  Gas  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Petroleum  Institute 
and  Independent  Natural  Gas  Associa- 
tion of  America,  has  estimated  that  there 
may  be  as  much  as  400  trillion  cubic 
feet,  or  33  percent  of  the  future  poten- 
tial gas  reserves  in  this  Nation.  However, 
without  active  exploration  for  oil  and  a 
large  base  of  oil  operations,  a  great  deal 
of  this  gas  may  never  be  sold  or  even 
fovmd. 

All  of  these  declining  natural  gas  sup- 
ply trends  look  senseless  when  compared 
with  the  estimated  potential  reserves  in 
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this  couiury  The  US  D^Pai*""^"'  °^ 
Intenor  and  the  Potential  Gas  Com- 
mitiee  have  agreed  that  the  pli>sical  re- 
serve potential  for  natural  gas  in  the 
Uaited  States  is  entirely  adequate  it 
has  been  estimated  that  there  are  1.2- < 
tnlhon  cubic  feet  of  undiscovered  nat- 
ural (?as  in  the  United  States  The  Na- 
tion s  consumers  should  not  be  need- 
lessly deprived  or  their  prices  need  e.^ly 
increased  by  a  natural  Kas  shoitate 
which  IS  avoidable  ,      .     ,,  »kip 

To  translate  this  potential  into  u^able 
reserve  there  must  be  adequate  eco- 
nomic incentive  Existi.iK  'ncentives 
have  already  been  eroded  by  the  redut- 
tion  of  the  percentage  depletion  allow- 
ance for  natural  gas  from  ^-'-^/^  " 
percent  Any  further  decrease  could  not 
come  at  a  worse  time  Not  on  y  are  our 
normal  energy  demands  constant i..  in 
creaMng  but  with  adequate  supplies, 
natural  sas  which  is  a  sulphur-fiee  !U(  .. 
?an  LL  make  a  major  contribution  o 
the   battle   against   environmental    pol- 

'"^^A^^the  Federal  Power  Commissions 
Bureau  of  Natural  Gas  summarized  in 
Its  report  on  National  Gas  Supply  and 
Demand; 

C3  n.uural  gas  requirement.-,  wl'.l  coii- 
,uu.e  to  increase  through  1973  at  an  average 
r«e    of    6  0    percent  the    uudlscovered 

Natural  gas  re^rves  of  the  contiguous  states 
of  tie  US   are  estimated  to  be  from  two  a-.d 
a  ha  If   to  Ave  times   the  current  proven  re 
terve      inventory      of      282      trillion      cubic 
Zl  A  major  new  government-l..du.try 

program  is  needled  immediately  to  injure  i  e 
continued  growth  of  ga«  service  during  .-^e 
next  decidf  Basic  elements  for  consid- 

eration Should  include  exploration  inceu- 
lives      .  . 

I  urge  that  careful  coiusideration  be 
-iven  to  the  adverse  Impact  any  modifi- 
cation of  the  mandatory  oil  import  pro- 
gram would  have  on  our  na  lonal  gas 
supply  and  140  million  natural  ea-s  con- 
sumers ^^^^^^^___ 

THE  APPUCATION  OF  SPACE-AGE 
TECHNOLOGY  TO  WASHINGTON. 
DC 
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Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President  our 
faAusUc  success  in  space— two  trips  to 
the  moon  and  back  within  the  last  year— 
Ls  a  vivid  demonstration  of  what  Ameri- 
can technology  can  do  when  focused  upon 
a  goal  and  committed  to  its  realization 
It  Is  time  to  use  some  of  what  we  have 
learned  in  advanced  technology  and 
computerized  decisionmaking  for  the  so- 
lution of  our  more  earthly  problems 

So  far  we  have  only  tinkered  with 
technology  in  searching  for  the  solu- 
tions and  lone-range  goals  to  revitalize 
our  cities  Mr  Robert  Samoff  recently 
called  for  us  to  concentrate  a  massive 
eflort  In  the  Washington.  DC  ,  area  for 
application  of  space-age  technology  to 
the  problem  of  our  cities. 

I  think  that  a  recent  Washington  Post 
editorial  put  this  matter  In  excellent 
perspective,  calling  for  the  commitment 
and  Identifying  the  long-ran>ie  objec- 
tives but  wisely  cautioning  us  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  ahead  of  us 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  In  the  RtccRo 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Dec    2.   19691 
ON«   or   THE   OatAT   Tests   or   Ova   History 
The  suggestion  that  Wiishlngton  be  cho6<?n 
for  J     full-sc.^le  pilot  protjr.im'  which  w..uld 
uso  space  technology  for  the     complete  and 
syst«.niatic     reluiblllt.itlon     of     Washington. 
DC      deser-.c-s  serious  attention    Washington, 
of  course,  needs  all  the  help  It  cun  get    But 
e'.en  more  important  -  and  th..'  may  be  why 
Robert   W    Samoff,   president  of   RCA.  nutde 
the    suggestion- the    nation    needs    u>    know 
whether    the   computer-age    technology    that 
sent   us   to   the   moon   twice  can   be   used   to 
solve  the  problems  of   Aniencan  cli  ie,>    Th.it 
question  m  a  slightly  different  form  ha«  been 
plaguing    the    space    conunuiiUy     Are    vital 
national  resources  needed  to  meet   the  crUis 
»t    home    being    diverted    t  >    the    moon    and 
bevt'nd' 

Mr     SuriiofTs   speech    to    the   National    In- 
dus-rial   Conlercnce    Boards   computer   con- 
ference  pick.s   up   irom   a  serle.i  of   addresses 
by    Dr     Thom.us   O     Paine,    adminlstrawr   ot 
ihe  Nation.:  Aeronautics  and  Sp.ice  .\dmln- 
istratlon.    suggesting    that    m.>dern    technol- 
ogy   can    ..sslst    in    solving    the    problems    of 
cities    provided   there  la  a  national  commlt- 
mei.t  to  do  so   Thus,  finding  the  technology, 
in    Dr     Fames   view,    was   less   of    a    problem 
than  securing   the   national   commitment  to 
KO  to  the  moon    And  we  were  v;isUy  assisted 
by  the  successes  of  the  Soviet  Sputniks    Mr 
SarnofI  agrees  with  the  need  to  provide  the 
commitment  and  considers  the  ability  to  do 
so     one   of    the   great   tests   of   our   history  _ 
His  hope  is  that  a  discussion  can  be  started 
to  generate  that  commitment    Both  he  and 
Dr     Paine   cite   such   national   eflorw  as   the 
ones  that  produced  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority,  the   Marshall    Plan   to  save   Western 
Europe  from  Communist  domination,  and  the 
snare  program  a*  possible  prototypes 

The  Samoff  program  will  be  costly  and 
take  a  long  time  He  would  build  a  com- 
puter model  of  the  Washington  region  and 
Ml  out  to  learn  "the  real  costs.  In  terms  of 
taxes  and  lost  revenues,  of  an  impaired  en- 
vironment •  A  systems  analysis  aPPro^ch 
would  use  existing  planning  agencies  which 
would  be  authorized  to  contract  for  the 
services  of  managers  and  speclallste  from 
government,  the  universities  and  Industry,  as 
well  as  those  agencies,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate with  special  knowledge  of  urban  prob- 
lems •  A  first  phase  of  the  program  would  be 
completed  by  1978  In  time  to  celebrate  the 
nation's  aooth  birthday 

Obvlouslv.  there  are  defecu  In  the  Sarnoff 
program  The  working  model  of  the  area  will 
provide,  on  paper,  possible  answers  to  prob- 
lems  of  housing,  hlghwavs.  and  other  plan- 
ning questions  But  It  will  not  tell  how  to 
solve  eounlleas  human  equations  Including 
the  key  one  of  amassing  the  political  strength 
to  get  the  Job  done 

According    to   Dr    Paine,   "cities  have 

their  report  card  marked  against  wobbly 
succeas  standards  involving  prejudice,  spe- 
cial interests,  wishful  thinking,  conflicting 
values  loose  rhetoric,  prophesy  and  revela- 
tion or  in  the  current  vernacular  -.toul 
He  adds  that  improved  urban  decisionmak- 
ing in  the  public  sector  Is  a  major  unsolved 
problem  in  today  s  society  •  In  part,  he  sees 
the  problem  as  one  of  overall  management 
which  must  consider  all  the  activities  going 
on  within  the  urban  complex  The  urban 
manager,  Dr  Paine  te*-\s.  must  decide  what 
he  can  man.ige  and  where  he  can  lead,  and 
he  must  be  prepared  to  encourage  experi- 
mentation and  innovation 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  that 
must  be  answered,  m  Dr  Paine  s  view  What 
are  the  important  human  values,  urban 
goals,  and  public  expectations  hpre'  What 
new  institutional  patterns  cm  best  achieve 
the  various  objectives?  What  resources  will 
be  required  over  what   period''  How  can  the 


contributions  of  anlversltlee,  industry  and 
government  be  organized?  What  "^PProffh 
from  the  spectrum  of  management  U  best 
for  each  component?  How  will  the  req""''" 
new  scientific  understanding  be  acquired 
through  theory  ai  d  experiment?  What  tech- 
nological advances  should  be  fostered  and 
utilized?  As  the  work  progresses,  how  are  the 
experimental  results  to  be  fed  back  to  the 
aition  controllers? 

Mr  SarnoH  has  done  better  defining  the 
Wa.shlnglon  need  than  m  sugge.stlng  how  it 
might  be  met.  but  u  is  to  his  "edit  that  he 
Is  prepared  to  f^e  the  need.  He  called  for 
•a  Urge-scale  program  of  regeneration  that 
would  go  beyond  physical  planning'  and 
deal  with  interacting  problems  of  housing- 
ttBnso...taMon.  race,  employment,  health, 
weltare  education,  communications,  and  law 
enforcement  as  well  a.s  water  and  air  pollu- 
tion Like  most  good  ideas  that  are  tossed 
out  before  public  forums,  this  one  will  de- 
pend on  the  reaction 

Mr  Sarnoff  puts  It  this  way  We  hate 
now  reached  the  day  of  reckoning  We  must 
decide  whether  our  way  of  life  Is  worth  the 
necessary  commitment  to  our  cities  and  oiir 
environment  I  am  convinced  that  Ameri- 
cans especially  our  young  people,  possess  the 
mind  and  motivation  to  undertake  such  a 
commitment  " 


ENVIRONMENTAL  QUAUTY,   OUR 

COASTAL  ZONES;  THE  NEED  TO 

PLAN  AND  PROTECT 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  last  De- 
cember it  was  my  pleasure  to  speak  to 
the  MIT  Alumni  Association  of  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore.  The  topic  of  my 
remarks  was  the  coasUl  zones  of  the 
United  States,  a  key  geographic  feature 
of  our  country. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  my 
speech  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

AODBESS  BY   SENATOB  TYDINCB 

I  am  delighted  to  be  with  you  this  evening 
and  am  deeply  honored  by  the  kind  Invita- 
tion to  be  your  gtiest  speaker 

Id  like  to  talk  with  you  tonight  about  a 
conservation  Issue  that  has  not  yet  received 
great  public  attention.  It  Ifl.  nevertheless,  an 
issue  of  considerable  Importance  to  our  coun- 
try and  one  that  has,  fortunately,  received 
serious  consideration  by  scientists  both  in 
and  out  of  government 

The  Issue  Is  the  protection  ant*,  proper 
development  of  our  estuaries  and  ial  the 
co.istal  zones  In  which  they're  found.    ^, 

An  estuary  la  that  body  of  water  where 
the  salt  water  of  the  ocean  mixes  with  the 
fresh  water  of  the  rivers  It  Is  water  that  Is 
influenced  by  both  the  tidal  effects  of  the 
sea  and  the  flowing  currents  of  streRms  and 
rivers. 

Just  some  ten  miles  to  the  east  of  us  here 
we  have  one  of  the  greatest  estuaries  In  the 
world,  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Estuaries  are  valuable  componenU  of 
what  scientists  are  now  calling  the  Coastal 
Zone  This  c.in  be  defined  as  the  margin 
where  land  and  water  meet  and  interact.  It  Is 
not  Just  the  sea  Itself,  nor  the  land  either, 
but  rather  the  broad  area  where  they  Join 
together  and  directly  Influence  each  other. 
The  Coastal  Zone  Includes  bays,  marshland, 
river  deltas,  harbors,  estuaries,  and  even 
p^^irts  of  the  continental  shelf. 

It  Is  thus  an  exceedingly  important.  If  not 
the  key  feature  of  our  geography. 

The  coastline  of  the  United  States  Is  88.633 
miles  long.  99,613  If  you  Include  the  Great 
Lakes  The  30  states  that  comprise  the  Coast- 
al Zone  contain  75' :  of  our  population.  In  an 
increnslngly  urban  society,  46%  of  our  urban 
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population  live  In  coastal  counties.  Twenty- 
five  percent  of  our  entire  population  live 
within  fifty  miles  of  the  coast. 

But  the  Coastal  Zone  has  more  than  most 
of  the  people,  it  also  has  most  of  the  fish. 

ITie  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  re- 
ports that  seven  out  of  the  ten  most  valuable 
species  of  commercial  fish  spend  Important 
parts  of  their  life  cycle  In  estuarlne  waters. 
The  Marine  Science  Council  tells  us  that  the 
Coastal  Zone  Is  probably  the  most  Important 
source  of  commercial  fish — supplying  ninety 
percent  of  the  total  U.S.  catch.  The  waters 
off  our  shore  are  thus  among  the  most  blo- 
icgically  productive  regions  of  the  nation. 

The  Coastal  Zone  is  also  an  area  rich  In 
mineral  resources.  Sand  and  limestone,  mag- 
nesltun  compounds,  salt  and  bromides,  oil, 
natural  gas  and  sulfur  all  now  come  from 
the  water  and  seabed.  The  offshore  waters 
presently  contain  more  than  6.000  oil  wells 
that  each  year  produce  petroleum  products 
worth  over  a  billion  dollars. 

The  Coastal  Zone,  of  course,  is  the  area 
where  much  of  the  nation's  heavy  industry 
and  maritime  commerce  Is  concentrated. 
With  ready  access  to  raw  materials  and 
world  markets,  the  Coastal  Zone,  Is  a  perfect 
site  for  competitive,  energetic  Industries  to 
locate.  Being  the  Juncture  point  of  land  and 
sea,  much  of  the  nation's  trade  and  Industry 
takes  place  within  the  Zone. 

It  Is  also  the  perfect  location  for  people 
to  play  as  our  society  finds  Itself  with  more 
and  more  leisure  time.  Boating,  swimming, 
hunting,  and  fishing  are  all  sporting  activi- 
ties that  are  enjoyed  by  an  evergrowing  num- 
ber of  people  within  the  Coastal  Zone.  It  is 
a  major  area  of  recreation. 

To  put  it  In  the  modern  idiom,  the  Coastal 
Zone  Is  where  It's  at. 

Yet  the  size  and  importance  of  the  Coastal 
Zone  is  not  what  determines  its  impact  on 
our  society.  What  really  matters  is  how  we 
treat  It;  how  we  manage — politically,  eco- 
nomically, socially,  and  biologically— thU  key 
natural  resource. 

As  Thomas  Huxley  has  noted: 

"I  cannot  say  that  I  am  in  the  slightest 
degree  Impressed  by  your  bigness  or  your 
material  resources  as  such.  Size  Is  not 
grandeur,  and  territory  does  not  make  a 
nation.  The  great  issue  ...  Is,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  these  things?" 

What  we  have  done  so  far  is  not  encour- 
aging. 

I  do  not  want  to  sound  like  a  scientific 
Cassandra  seeking  to  warn  the  nation  of  im- 
pending doom.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
our  coastal  zones  are  in  danger.  This  situa- 
tion, however,  should  not  surprise  us. 

We  are,  after  all,  a  violent  society.  Elach  day 
In  the  newspapers  we  see  evidence  of  this 
violence  as  serious  crimes  are  committed  in 
our  homes,  businesses,  and  streets.  The  ris- 
ing rate  of  crime  is  an  issue  that  most  alarms 
the  average  American  citizen,  and  rightly  so. 

Yet  the  violence  is  not  limited  to  other 
people.  We  do  violence  to  our  environment  as 
well. 

Throughout  our  history,  we  have  commit- 
ted crimes  against  our  natural  resources.  We 
have  treated  our  air,  land,  and  water  re- 
sources with  abuse  rather  than  care.  The 
pollution  that  we  are  all  familiar  with  is  the 
Inevitable  result. 

We  have  spoiled  rivers,  soiled  air,  and 
scourged  our  land. 

And  our  coastal  zones  have  not  been  spared 
the  inevitable  result  of  such  treatment.  They 
have  been  abused  as  well. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  at  least  six 
major  problems  confronting  the  Coastal 
Zone.  Each  by  Itself  is  doing  great  harm. 
Taken  together,  and  left  vinsolved,  they 
could  well  destroy  the  utility  of  this  key 
geographic  zone. 

The  first  problem,  and  the  most  obvious, 
is  the  pollution  of  both  the  air  and  water 
in  the  Coastal  Zone.  The  latter  is  particularly 
destructive  for  water  quality  Is  essential  for 
marine  life.  Water  pollution  presents  serious 


econonUc  consequences.  The  Marine  Science 
Council  estimates  that  8  percent  or  1.2  mil- 
lion acres  of  the  nation's  shellfish  grounds 
have  been  declared  unsafe  for  htiman  con- 
sumption due  to  pollution. 

This  absence  of  clean  water  Is  felt  right 
here  In  Maryland.  The  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration  has  estimated 
that  the  State  loses  $3  million  annually  in 
commercial  fishing  due  to  water  pollution. 

And  beaches  that  you  could  once  swim  in 
are  now  often  closed.  The  loss  in  recreational 
potential  from  water  pollution  throughout 
the  nation  is  considerable. 

What  particularly  disturbs  me  about  this 
situation  is  that  we  presently  have  the  tech- 
nology necessary  to  clean  up  our  waters.  We 
know  what  to  do,  but  we  seem  unwilling  to 
do  It.  The  continued  pollution  of  every  major 
river  system  in  the  country  is  the  result.  We 
have  the  know-how,  we  even  have  the  money. 
W  hat  we  lack  is  the  will. 

Th>  second  problem  confronting  the 
Coastal  Zone  is  the  rapid  rise  In  the  number 
of  people  who  live  there.  The  nation's  seven 
largest  metropolitan  areas  are  located  along 
our  coastline.  This  is  a  large  number  of 
people  for  a  space  that  is  relatively  small, 
and  many  of  the  90  million  people  by  which 
our  population  is  expected  to  increase  in  the 
next  three  decades  will  settle  In  the  Coastal 
Zone. 

Patterns  of  development  along  the  shore- 
line vary  widely  from  area  to  area  depending 
upon  economic  interests  and  local  topogra- 
phy. The  tremendous  growth  of  our  popula- 
tion has  brought  dramatic  pressures  on 
limited  shoreline  space.  This  pressure  has 
been  heightened  by  a  rising  standard  of  liv- 
ing that  permits  people  to  locate  in  the  many 
desirable  locations  that  exist  within  the 
Zone. 

In  many  areas  the  Coastal  Zone  Is  already 
saturated.  Too  many  people  place  too  many 
demands  upon  a  limited  resource.  These  de- 
mands often  conflict  and  bring  insurmount- 
able pressures  to  bear.  The  result  is  a  rapid 
decline  In  the  basic  well-being  of  the  Coastal 
Zone  resource. 

As  succinctly  stated  by  the  Marine  Science 
Council's  Task  Force  on  Coastal  Zone  Au- 
thorities, chaired  by  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Russell  E.  Train: 

Increasing  and  conflicting  demands  on  the 
finite  resources  of  the  Coastal  Zone  for  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  development,  trans- 
portation, residential  housing,  recreation, 
and  other  uses  result  In:  loss  of  wildlife  and 
nutrient  rich  areas,  permanent  adverse 
ecological  changes,  decreasing  open  space  for 
public  use,  and  shoreline  erosion.  These  re- 
sults are  caused  by:  rapid  urban  and  subur- 
bain  development,  heavy  industrial  growth, 
inefficient  use  and  location  of  industrial 
sites,  increase  in  population  in  the  area  and 
In  upstream  zones.  Also  by  unplanned  and 
unregulated  alteration  and  modification  of 
the  Coastal  Zone,  especially  by  dredge  and 
fill  operations  mostly  brought  about  by  the 
private  sector. 

The  third  major  problem  confronting  the 
Coastal  Zone  Is  the  failure  to  set  aside  suf- 
ficient space  for  public  use.  Although  8,000 
acres  of  coastal  land  were  set  aside  pursuant 
to  Federal  programs  in  FY  1968.  this  was 
clearly  insufficient  to  meet  our  ever  Increas- 
ing requirements.  Only  3 '  c  of  our  ocean  and 
Great  Lakes  coastline  has  been  set  aside  for 
public  use  or  conservation  in  spite  of  rapidly 
growing  demands  for  such  areas.  Yet  In  Great 
Britain  the  Crown  owns  all  beaches  and  pub- 
lic use  of  the  shorelines  resource  is  thus 
ensured. 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fvmds 
which  provides  matching  grants  to  states  for 
the  purchase  of  park  land,  is  severely  under- 
funded. For  Fiscal  Year  1970  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration requested  only  a  $124  million 
appropriation  when  Congress  had  authorized 
$200  million.  The  effect  of  this  drastic  reduc- 
tion is  to  cripple  our  efforts  to  secure  suffi- 
cient and  essential  recreational  areas.  If  we 


can  afford  a  $2  billion  cost  overrun  of  the 
C-5A  military  transport  plane,  we  can  surely 
afford  $200  million,  one-tenth  of  the  overrun, 
to  be  spent  on  parks. 

More  people  and  more  leisure  time  make  it 
Imperative  that  enough  space  within  the 
Coastal  Zone  Is  now  set  aside  and  developed 
for  recreation,  before  skyrocketing  land 
prices  make  sufficient  acquisition  impossible. 

What  we  need  is  a  few  more  Assateague 
National  Seashores. 

Another  problem  facing  the  Coastal  Zone 
Is  the  rapid  destruction  of  wetlands.  The 
marsh  area  Is  exceedingly  valuable  as  marine 
and  wildlife  habitat.  Yet  it  Is  equally  im- 
portant as  new  sites  for  homes  and  com- 
mercial development.  Construction,  however, 
has  overwhelmed  conservation  and  the  loss 
of  wetlands  Is  proceeding  at  an  alarming 
pace. 

The  1965  Report  of  the  Environmental  Pol- 
lution Panel  of  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Council  has  termed  the  draining  of 
our  wetlands  as  an  important  kind  of  pol- 
lution. And  It  is  exactly  that. 

In  typical  but  not  inevitable  fashion,  man 
has  fouled  a  part  of  nature  which  has  served 
him  well  and  which  is  vital  to  his  existence 
Our  wetlands  are  slowly  and  Irrevocably  being 
ruined.  With  bulldozer  and  dredge,  pump  and 
power  shovel,  man  has  destroyed  wetlands 
and  replaced  them  with  industrial  plants, 
clusters  of  summer  cottages,  shopping  cen- 
ters, boat  marinas,  deep-water  harbcrs,  Jet 
runways  and  all  the  other  hallmarks  of  a 
sophisticated,  affluent  society. 

The  prestigious  report  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Marine  Science,  Engineering 
and  Resources  reported  that  "In  the  past  20 
years,  dredging  and  filling  have  destroyed 
seven  percent  (more  than  a  half  million 
acres)  of  the  Nation's  important  fish  and 
wildlife  estuarlne  habitats."  In  1959,  a  sur- 
vey of  Long  Island  wetlands  by  the  New 
York  State  Conservation  Department  and  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  revealed  that 
12.5  percent  of  high  and  moderate  value 
wetland  habitat  areas  had  been  destroyed 
since  1954. 

Maryland,  where  wetlands  are  particularly 
Important,  has  lost  an  estimated  T^c  of  its 
wetlands  since  1952  and  could  lose  an  addi- 
tional 147,000  acres — nearly  one-half  of  the 
State's  remaining  total — in  the  next  decade 

I  will  soon  write  Secretary  of  Interior 
Hlckel  urging  that  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  be  more  fully  utilized  to  ac- 
quire wetlands,  a  specific  recommendation 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Marine  Sci- 
ence. Engineering  and  Resources.  An  oppor- 
tunity now  exists  in  Maryland  where  certain 
wetlands  may  be  available  at  reasonable  cost. 

The  fifth  problem  facing  the  Coastal  Zone 
Is  one  of  the  most  difficult.  It  is  ensuring 
that,  to  the  fullest  degree  possible,  the  con- 
cept of  multiple  use  Is  employed  In  the 
management  of  the  Coastal  2Sone, 

Too  often  In  the  past  a  single  purpose  has 
destroyed  the  utility  of  the  resource  for 
other  "uses.  With  multiple  use,  compromises 
are  introduced  in  order  to  permit  competing 
purposes  to  coexist.  Harbors  and  healthy 
oysters  can  coexist,  for  example,  if  pollution 
levels  are  held  down.  Similarly,  a  swimming 
facility  and  a  properly  designed  sewage 
treatment  plant  can  exist  in  the  same  area. 

Given  the  tremendous  demands  now  placed 
on  the  Coastal  Zone,  and  their  limited  abil- 
ity to  absorb  further  abuse,  multiple  use  Is 
an  absolute  necessity  In  Coastal  Zone  man- 
agement. 

But  it  Is  much  easier  to  speak  about  than 
acnieve. 

This  leads  us  to  the  sixth  and  perhaps 
mo£t  difficult  problem  confronting  the 
Coastal  Zone.  The  problem  has  been  clearly 
stated  by  the  National  Commission: 

"The  rapidly  Intensifying  use  of  coastal 
areas  already  has  outrun  the  capabilities  of 
local  governments  to  plan  their  orderly  de- 
velopment and  to  resolve  conflicts.  The  divi- 
sion of  responsibilities  among  the  several 
levels    of   government   Is    unclear,   and    the 
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k.nowlrdge   and    prxedures    for    forniu'.atlng 
■lound  decisions  are  la.lcing;  " 

The  respoivsibiliiy  to  develop  plans  for  the 
C-'istal  Zones  that  reconcile  conflicting  de- 
mands 13  the  responsibility  of  all  govern- 
ments: federal  sUite.  and  kxral  Yet  at  the 
present  time  effective  nianagemeut  has  been 
h.kmpered  by  the  varle;y  of  governmental 
j\iri,--dlctlous  involved,  the  low  priority  af- 
forled  m.irine  matters  by  sUte  governments, 
the  dltfiislon  ot  responsibilities  among  state 
.i^enoies.  and  the  failure  of  st.ite  agencies  to 
develop  and  Implement  long-range  plans 

Unless  we  achieve  an  orderly,  balanced  and 
effectl. e  coastal  management  system  the 
Coa.-^t.il  Zones  of  the  United  States  will  not 
be  protected  Haphazard  development  will 
continue  ber.ehts  will  be  allocated  to  a  few. 
and  the  destruction  will  continue 

A  priceless  natural  and  national  resource — 
and  the  last  real  chance  to  protect  and  de- 
velop It  In  the  national  interest  will  be  lost 
In  order  to  prevent  this,  we  first  must 
know  «  lot  more  than  we  do  about  our 
Coastal    Zones 

For  this  reason.  I  introduced  and  Congress 
enacted  In  1966  legislation  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  to  undertake  a  comprehen- 
tlv8  three-year  study  of  pollution  in  our 
estuaries  The  measure  waa  purposefully 
drafMfd  >o  that  a  wide  ranging  analysis  of 
our  Coastal  Zones  could  l>e  made 

It  was  for  the  report,  which  has  just  been 
released.  Is  over  1500  pages  long  and  repre- 
senus  a  major  analysL->  of  our  estuarle*  and 
I  he  Coastal  Zone 

The  report  includes  an  Inventory  of  all  the 
nation's  estuaries,  a  discussion  of  their  eco- 
nomic and  social  importance,  and  an  analy- 
sis of  the  major  social,  ecological,  and  eco- 
nomic trends  occurring  In  the  Coastal  Zone. 
Most  importantly,  the  report  calU  for  the 
recommendation  of  a  national  program  for 
ihe  preservation,  study,  and  development  of 
the  nations  estuaries 

It  also  presents  the  respective  respouslblll- 
tles  which  should  l>e  assumed  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments,  i  nd  by  public 
and  private  Interes'-..  in  the  management  of 
our  Coastal  Zones  Tliis  is  most  important, 
given  the  failure  of  our  present  Institutional 
arrangement  to  proiei  t  these  areas 

I  have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  to  re- 
view this  study  in  depth  Legislation  based 
on  It  wa^  very  recently  Introduced  In  Con- 
gress While  I  have  not  yet  decided  If  this 
bill  IS  exactly  wha'.  we  need  I  would  like  to 
suggest  brletty  before  closing,  some  consid- 
erations which  must  be  accepted  in  any  leg- 
islative eflort  to  ooialn  a  workable  and  ef- 
fective   coastal    management    system 

1  The  state  mu  t  be  recognized  as  having 
the  primary  role  in  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment It  can  provide  the  link  between  Fed- 
eral incentives  and  research  and  local  re- 
quirements and  desires  The  state  Is  neither 
too  cloee  to  the  coastal  resource,  nor  too 
distant. 

2  The  state  must  pos-esfi  the  mstuuUon.il 
arrangements  sufficient  to  protect  the  coast- 
al zone  Thu  means  adequate  fln.inclal  re- 
sources, admmlstrauve  machinery  and  en- 
forcement authority  It  means  a  single 
a?ency,  that  is  not  merely  a  conglomeration 
of  other  agencies,  but  one  with  power  to  deal 
with  overlapping  jurisdiction-,  and  to  de- 
ve  op  and  regulate  a  mister  plan  lor  the 
slate's  Coastal  Zone 

3  At  the  same  time  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  a  definite  role  in  the  coasUil  zone 
It  has  the  specific  responsibility  for  national 
security  and  navli;atlon  It  should  as  well 
develop  Rials  and  criteria  for  resource  mati- 
ligement  .And  It  should  encourage.  If  not 
force  the  states  to  act  In  protecting  our 
Coastal  Zones 

4  Tlie  Federal  Oovernment  must  also  co- 
ordinate and  place  in  focus  it.-,  own  actuuy 
relating  to  the  Coastal  Zone  The  Marine 
Science  Council  has  detailed  the  vastness  of 
this    activity.    The    Council    should    be    up- 


graded to  ensure  tha'  a  federal  policy  exists 
and  Is  effected 

5  The  larse  scale  destruction  of  our  wet- 
lands must  stop  They  are  t*>o  valuable  eco- 
logically and  too  importiint  recreiuionally 
for  the  present  drainage  r.ite  to  continue  A 
better  b.ilance  Is  ni-edi-d  In  this  urea 

6  Generally,  the  multlple-iise  phllo.^phy 
m\i-t  prevail  for  present  and  future  pl.m- 
n;ng  The  exploitation  of  .-\  single  resource 
or  u;e  that  is  contr.iry  to  or  Irreversibly 
precludes  other  desired  uses,  must  be  dis- 
couraged At  certain  times  It  c.innot  be 
avoided  In  these  Instances  counterbaliiuing 
uses   of    similar    resourcts   mu^t    be   ensurtcJ 

7  Certain  small  areas  of  the  Coastal  Zone 
mu->t  be  fenced  o:f  as  ecolosicil  priserve.; 
We  must  provide  our  scientists  with  condi- 
tions for  long-term  analysis  of  the  coastal 
zone    under    natural   condition 

If  these  considerations  are  implemented 
In  a  natioiuil  state-federal  cooperative  ef- 
fort to  develop  our  Coastal  Zone,  this  im- 
portant natur.il  resource  cm  be  protected 
We  can  reverse  the  degr  idation  ot  our  lim- 
ited shoreline  and  reali/e  the  lull  bt-netlt  ol 
being   a  coi«st-i*l    n.ition 


RISE  IN  MEDICARE  FEES 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  Pre.sidcnt,  .since 
the  first  announcement  of  my  Intention 
to  resist  the  rise  in  medicare  fees.  I  have 
received  a  great  deal  of  support  as  well 
as  many  personal  testimonials  regarding 
the  burden  which  these  added  costs 
would  place  upon  our  senior  citizens 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  few 
Illustrative  items  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REroRo. 
as  follows. 

MONUALI.    Is     CORRFtT 

To  THE  EorroR 

I  w.is  glad  to  re.uj  of  Sen  MonUale  s  liiii-r- 
esi  m  medicare  fees  With  a  raise  of  15  per 
cent  in  monthly  benefits  and  medicare  fees 
raised  to  (5  30.  minimum  check  recipients 
wouldn  t  benefit  much 

My  .Social  Security  check  now  is  $48  70. 
plus  15  per  cent  more  would  be  $56  Taking 
off  the  »5  30  for  medicare  would  leave  $54  70. 
le.ss  10  cents  for  cashing  the  check  leaves 
154  60 

In  c.ise  of  hospitiili/ation  the  first  *5'2 
w  luld  havo  to  be  p.ild.  whuh  would  leiive 
onlv  »2  60 

Many  older  folks  (through  no  fault  ot 
the.r  own)  have  their  savings  used  up 
Higher  taxes  higher  prices  for  everything 
necessary,  are  still  with  us  Hope  Sen  Mon- 
dale  will  have  success  In  brlncmg  about  i 
ch  inkte 

(  S.-ime  v\  ithheld  by  request  i 

I  From  the  Little  Falls    iMmn  .    D..il> 

TTiinscript.  Jan    8.   1970 1 
Medicare  Fee  Hike  Mtrrs  Opposition 

In  .»  United  Press  Internfltion.il  news  storv 
yesterday  Sen  W.ilter  Mondn'p  reported  that 
he  was  encouraeec)  'iv  the  support  shown 
for  his  proposal  w  put  a  *4  per  month  celling 
on  payments  old  people  must  p.iv  'or  Medi- 
care "  The  .senator  said  he  will  introduce  a 
bin  to  keep  payment-!  at  14  per  month  when 
Congress  reconvenes  Liter  this  month 

"This  Is  a  crui'l  increase  and  it  will  liU 
many  clMzens  who  already  are  In  r>  despcrite 
slt'.i.itlon  '  he  said  Also  r  may  force  many 
to  drop  out  of  Medicare  .md  It  Is  essentl.il 
that  we  keep  these  people  in  the  program  ' 

The  Minnesota  senator  suggested  that  tlie 
additional  money  needed  to  Unance  the  pro- 
gram— some  $300.000.000 — could  come  out  ot 
general  revenue  ' 

Medicare  has  been  undi-r-hnanced  since  it 
began   m  Jul)    1<J66     I'hf  monthly   premium 


then  was  $.1  and  the  government  matched  It 
with  an  equal  amount  The  premium  was 
r.iisi'd  to  »4  111  1968 

An  attempt  to  r.iise  it  .igaln.  when  It  was 
still  found  to  be  running  behind,  was  re- 
jected by  then  Secretary  ol  Health,  Education 
,.nd  Welfare  Wilbur  J  Cohen,  who  Issued  or- 
ders aimed  .it  holding  the  line  on  p.iymeiits 
for  doctors  charges 

Robert  H  Fmch.  who  no*  htads  the  de- 
partment h.is  r.il.scd  the  monthly  fee  to  $5  30. 
beginning  July  I  With  the  government's 
matching  share,  this  would  bring  the  total 
monthly  cost  of  me<lical  coverage  for  the  19  3 
million  Americans  covered  l)>  the  program  t" 
$10  60 

A.S  prob.ibly  could  be  expected,  the  action 
by  Secret.iry  Hnch  aheadv  has  aroused  con- 
gressional intervention  There  also  has  been 
some  sentunent  for  scrapping  the  Medicare 
premium  plan  and  combining  Medicare  with 
hospitall/atlon  The  elderly  tlien  would  be 
CO. ered  under  Social  Security 

The  average  Social  Security  retirement 
check  now  Is  $116  per  month  for  a  single 
person  under  terms  of  the  new  law  although 
Increased  pension  checks  will  not  Ije  In  the 
mail  until  April  The  average  retirement 
i^eck  for  a  couple  Is  $170  per  month.  While 
these  amounts  provide  for  only  a  subsistence 
level  of  living  for  the  elderly,  there  are  many 
o'hers  who  receive  considerably  less  with  the 
result  that  a  $5  30  or  $10.60  monthly  Medi- 
care bill  makes  a  big  hole  In  an  already  piti- 
fully small  check 

The  result  many  times  Is  that  the  elderly 
are  torced  on  the  welfare  rolls  and  a  con- 
sequent heavy  burden  on  property  taxpayers 
The  government  may  save  some  money  but 
the  rest  of  us  will  have  to  fight  that  much 
harder  to  pay  our  property  tax  bills  In  other 
words,  the  action  by  the  administration  la 
much  in  the  order  of  'robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul  ■ 

MoNDALE  Seeks  LiMrr  on  Medicare  Charce.s 

Legislation  to  prohibit  any  increase  In  the 
present  $4-a-month  premium  charged  to  the 
aged  participating  In  the  nation's  Medicare 
program  will  be  Introduced  shortly  In  the 
Senate  by  Mlnne.sotas  Walter  P.  Mondale 
The  $4  premiums  are  scheduled  to  be  raised 
to  $5  30  beginning  July  1.  1970.  by  the  pres- 
ent administration 

Senator  Mondale  was  highly  critical  of  the 
proposed  $1  30  per  month  raise  In  Medicare 
premiums  His  reasoning  Is  that  most  senior 
citizens  are  losing  in  the  battle  with  Infla- 
tion 

■  At  a  lime  when  Inflation  Is  robbing  our 
senior  citizens  of  their  hard-earned  retire- 
nieiu  benefits.  It  Is  unfair  to  require  them 
to  pay  higher  fees  for  the  medical  care  they 
so  desperately   need,"  said  the  Senator. 

Mondale  further  pointed  out  that  It  Is  in- 
consistent on  the  part  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration In  Wishlngton  to  request  a  15 
per  cent  acrass-the-board  Increase  In  Social 
Security  beneflus  on  the  one  hand  and  a  33 
per  cent  increase  in  contributions  to  Medi- 
care by  the  aged  on  the  other  hand. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  abuses  of  the 
Medicare  program  uncovered  during  the  past 
year  the  position  of  Senator  Mondale  seems 
eminently  reasonable  Rather  than  taxing 
the  already  severely  limited  purchasing  power 
ol  retired  people  with  fixed  Income,  some 
efTort  to  eliminat"  gouging  by  medical  peo- 
ple should  assume  hrst  priority. 

Other  than  tightening  administrative  pro- 
cedures to  Insure  that  there  Is  no  overcharg- 
iiii;  of  patients  receiving  help  under  Medicare, 
It  seems  not  fair  to  expect  Medicare  to  be 
self-supporting  or  even  largely  self-sup- 
porting 

Medicare  was  intended  as  an  aid  to  relieve 
the  elderly  of  a  prime  worry  of  their  declin- 
ing years,  the  worry  of  financing  medical  bills 
at  a  time  in  life  when  medical  care  Is  most 
olten  needed  and  the  ability  to  pay  Is  at  Its 
lowest. 
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Senator  Mondales  bill  not  only  provides 
ror  a  freeze  of  the  monthly  fee  at  Its  pres- 
ent $4  level  but  provides  for  a  systematic  re- 
duction In  the  fee  over  the  next  several  years. 
The  slack  In  the  cost  of  the  program  would 
be  taken  up  by  increased  contributions  from 
general  revenues  as  well  as  contributions 
from    the  Social   Security   payroll   tax. 


POLLUTION— A   PRIME   PROBLEM 

Mr,  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  pollu- 
tion takes  center  stage  as  a  prime  prob- 
lem as  we  enter  the  1970s.  The  threat 
that  man  might  soil  his  nest  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  it  almost  uninhabit- 
able becomes  more  credible  with  each 
passing  day. 

But  there  is  still  time  to  stop  the  trend 
toward  destroying  our  environment  and 
with  it  the  quality  of  our  lives.  Despite 
the  activities  in  recent  years  of  certain 
legislators,  such  as  my  colleague  Senator 
Oaylord  Nelson.  Congress  has  come  to 
recognize  pollution  as  a  matter  of  na- 
tional concern  only  in  the  past  few 
months. 

That  recognition  is  being  fostered  and 
heightened  by  the  work  of  our  communi- 
cations media.  I  shall  cite  one  outstand- 
ing example:  A  series  of  articles  by  Ro- 
berta Hornig  and  James  Welsh  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  from  January  11.  1970  through  Jan- 
uary 18.  The  thoroughly  researched  and 
dramatically  written  articles  describe  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  as  a  sewer— in  the  words 
of  adventurer  Thor  Heyerdahl — and 
America  as  a  trash  can.  It  quotes  an  ex- 
pert as  saying  man  is  In  danger  of  be- 
coming a  vanishing  species, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  se- 
ries of  articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  series 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  World  in  Dancer— 1:  The  Environment: 

Is  It  Problem  No.   1? 

1  By  Roberta  Hornig  and  James  Welsh) 

(Note — Many  scientists  concerned  with 
environmental  pollution  fear  that  the  1970s 
will  be  the  dawn  of  Doomsday.  This  Is  the 
first  of  seven  articles  examining  what  man 
has  done  to  his  world,  and  what  he  can 
do  to  save  it.) 

John  Heritage's  Job  begins  to  close  in  on 
him  long  before  he  gets  to  the  office. 

As  a  31-year-old  staff  aide  to  Wisconsin's 
Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson.  Heritage  specializes  In 
the  environment.  On  a  typical  workday,  he 
hasn't  driven  far  from  his  home  in  Alex- 
andria when  these  troubles  begin  coming  at 
him.  one  after  another. 

HIS  car  inches  through  a  crowded  Inter- 
change onto  Shirley  Highway,  It  is  a  gray, 
heavy  day.  The  cars  stop,  inch  forward,  stop. 
The   fumes   hang   over   the   highway. 

The  cars,  thousands  of  them,  sputter 
through  Arlington's  apartment  wonderland, 
past  the  Pentagon  and  toward  the  14th 
Street  Bridge. 

As  he  approaches  the  bridge,  a  jet  swings 
Into  Its  landing  approach  to  National  Air- 
port   It  approaches  from  uprlver. 

Heritage  knows  that  as  he  crosses  the 
orldge.  the  plane — perhaps  even  two — will 
pass  not  far  overhead,  engines  screaming  and 
dumping  oily  black  grit  on  top  of  the  ex- 
haust-laden air  he  Is  breathing. 

The  Washington  skyline  should  be  clearly 
In  view  now.  Some  days  it  is.  but  today  It  Is 
not.  The  accumulation  of  smoke  from  cars, 
buses,  trucks,  planes  and  smokestacks  Is  too 
heavy:  the  skyline  is  blurred  In  a  pastel  haze. 

Beneath  the  bridge,  the  Potomac  flows  dirty 


and   Bluggisb,   logs   and   dead   fish   floating 
m  the  murky  brown. 

Heritage  crosses  the  bridge  and  the  traffic 
passes  a  densely  built-up  urban  area.  There 
is  construction  nearly  everywhere — buildings 
and  highways. 

The  noise  and  confusion  reach  a  peak  as 
he  nears  the  Raybum  House  Office  Building. 
There,  a  pile  driver  Is  banging  away  at  full 
steam. 

John  Heritage  has  driven  from  a  famous 
suburb  to  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States. 
The  trip  is  past,  but  not  forgotten.  He  has 
to  drive  home  tonight,  and  back  to  work 
tomorrow  morning,  and  he  wonders  what 
Washington  will  do  to  right  man's  wrongs 
against  nature. 

"You  have  to  wonder  what's  happening  to 
people,"  he  observes  "Call  it  Irritation  if  you 
want,  but  anyone  can  sense  on  n  trip  like 
this  what  is  meant  by  the  contention  that 
oi-r  quality  of  life  is  going  down. 

"The  environmental  problem  is  no  longer 
an  Issue  of  saving  trees,  of  conserving  nat- 
ural resources.  It's  part  of  dally  life.  To  go 
from  one  place  to  another  in  our  cities  Is 
to  pass  through  an  unhealthy  cross-section 
of  pollution." 

Heritage  and  his  fellow  Washlngtonians 
are  far  from  alone.  Countless  thousands 
across  the  country  are  wondering  and  worry- 
ing about  their  own  communities — not  Just 
the  big  towns  of  New  York  and  Los  Angeles, 
but  also  the  middle-sized  cities  of  Oakland, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Denver,  Wilmington,  Provi- 
dence. Buffalo,  Chattanooga,  plus  smaller 
towns  and  even  rural  areas. 

And  if  other  Americans  remain  relatively 
unconcerned,  the  sweep  of  current  develop- 
ments and  trends  may  be  giving  them  second 
thoughts. 

People  in  Cleveland  apparently  had  de- 
cided they  could  live  with  the  Cuyahoga 
River.  But  one  day  last  June  the  river  caught 
fire.  The  blaze  from  an  Ignited  oil  slick 
soared  five  stories  high  and  caused  $50,000 
damage  to  two  railroad  trestles.  Clevelanders 
are  more  "aware"  now. 

Around  San  Francisco,  a  city  Justifiably 
proud  of  its  good  looks.  It  has  been  fash- 
ionable to  look  down  on  Los  Angeles  as  a 
monument  to  tastelessness.  Northern  Call- 
fornlans  like  to  think  of  LA's  air  pollution, 
which  has  set  off  71  emergency  alerts  since 
1955.  as  typical  of  the  kind  of  mess  South- 
ern Callfornlans  are  capable  of  making.  But 
now  In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  the  smog 
Is  so  thick  that  the  Northern  Callfornlans 
can't  see  across  the  bay. 

Lake  Erie  was  murdered,  the  victim  of  In- 
dustrial and  municipal  waste  disposal.  It 
now  harbors  new  life — a  mutant  of  carp 
which  lives  off  poisons. 

Death  Is  also  coming  to  more  of  the  na- 
tion's once  clear  waters. 

So  much  sewage  from  upstream  communi- 
ties Is  coming  down  the  Eagle  River  In  the 
Colorado  Rockies  that  trout  fishermen,  If 
they  still  go  there,  catch  toilet  paper,  not 
fish. 

In  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  not  too  long 
ago,  acid  drainage  from  a  mining  operation 
leaked  Into  some  abandoned,  uncapped  gas 
wells,  eventually  polluting  the  underground 
water  ser'vlng  seven  counties.  In  some  parts 
of  the  area,  the  only  way  to  get  water  was 
to  truck  It  in. 

Incidents  and  problems  like  this  are  piling 
one  atop  the  other. 

The  days  are  gone  when  concern  for  the 
land,  the  air,  the  water  was  the  sole  province 
of  the  conservationists,  the  wilderness  en- 
thusiasts, the  bird  watchers  and  a  few  far- 
seeing  scientists,  authors  and  public  officials. 

Last  spring  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion arranged  for  a  public  opinion  poll,  on 
the  subject  of  conservation.  It  showed  85 
percent  of  the  American  people  worried  about 
the  state  of  the  environment. 

The  problems  they  worry  about,  of  course, 
vary  in  severity  from  place  to  place. 


Washington,  for  Instance,  U  about  average 
for  a  city  of  800.000  and  a  metropolitan  area 
of  nearly  3  million.  Uke  simUar  areas,  it 
suffers  from  air  pollution  caused  chiefly  by 
auto  exhausts  and  bvu-nlng  fuels. 

But  Washington  Is  not  too  typical  becaii.se. 
as  a  government  town,  it  has  little  industry 
to  add  to  air  and  water  wastes. 

A  good  question  then  is  why  the  Nation's 
Capital  stands  in  the  middle  rather  than  the 
low  end  of  the  pollution  Index. 

But  solutions  are  as  elusive  as  the  lir. 
and   relatively  little  has  been  done 

As  an  issue,  the  environment  began  gath- 
ering true  momentum  In  1969.  This  year,  it 
could  well  elbow  Its  way  to  the  top  of  llie 
list  of  Issues  of  major  national  concern,  per- 
haps overshadowing  the  war  in  'Vietnam. 
Students  are  planning  protests;  President 
Nixon  is  planning  new  programs. 

There  are  reasons. 

Everyday  pollution  is  becoming  more  evi- 
dent to  the  senses.  As  Heritage  puts  it:  "It's 
real  because  you  can  smell  it,  touch  it.  see 
it.  hear  it." 

Beer  cans  and  other  debris  float  by  boaters 
far  down  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Signs  warn- 
ing "No  Swimming — Polluted  Water  Not  Rec- 
ommended for  Bathing"  crop  up  In  more 
and  more  places. 

Airline  passengers  can  spot  metropolitan 
areas  ahead  by  the  banks  of  smog  envelop- 
ing them.  If  they  don't  notice,  their  pilots, 
who  are  Increasingly  hampered  by  lowered 
visibility,  are  likely  to  tell  them  about  it. 

Besides  commonplace  pollution,  dramatic 
"accidents"  and  attention-getting  examples 
of  pollution  dangers  are  occurring  more  fre- 
quently. 

The  Cuyahoga  River  fire  is  just  one  ex- 
ample. Its  effect  was  small  In  comparison  to 
the  breakup  of  the  American  tanker  Tottcv 
Canyon  off  the  coast  of  England,  leaving  oil 
smeared  across  miles  of  British  and  French 
coasts,  and  killing  tens  of  thousands  of  birds 
and  fish. 

More  recent  environmental  "happenings" 
range  from  oil  spills  from  a  drilling  platform 
off  the  Santa  Barbara  coast,  to  scientists'  re- 
ports that  htiman  mothers'  milk  contains 
more  DDT  than  the  federal  government  per- 
mits In  cow's  milk  sold  for  human  consump- 
tion, to  the  death  of  6,400  sheep  on  isolated 
'Utah  rangeways  from  nerve  gas  the  Army 
was  testing. 

Evidence  has  piled  up  that  no  corner  ol 
the  world  Is  safe  from  pollution. 

Poisonous  pesticide  residues  have  been 
found  in  p>engulns  in  the  Antarctic. 

Thor  Heyerdahl,  who  sailed  across  the  At- 
lantic last  year,  said  the  ocean  "looked  like 
a  sewer." 

In  Greenland,  traces  of  lead  from  Industry 
and  gtaollne  have  l>een  found  in  cores  taken 
from  the  ice. 

In  Europe,  acid  rain  frequently  falls  as  far 
north  as  Sweden. 

The  Rhine  Is  a  contender  for  the  world's 
most  polluted  river.  Athenians  call  their  air 
"Marshall  Plan  smog"  for  the  fumes  pouring 
from  industry.  In  Venice,  It's  a  tossup 
whether  air  pollutants  or  the  flooding  caused 
by  excessive  landfill  operations  will  destroy 
a  good  part  of  the  city's  art  treasures. 

And  as  the  pollution  mounts,  journalism 
is  putting  a  higher  news  value  on  the 
environment. 

Bigger  headlines  are  going  on  stories  like 
oil  spills  and  smog  alerts.  Scientists'  reports 
get  Into  print  and  over  the  airwaves.  There  is 
a  new  breed  of  reporter's  "beat " — the 
environment. 

Newspapers  are  devoting  long  stories  and 
series  to  the  over-all  problem.  Time  magazine 
now  runs  an  environment  section.  Last  year 
Look  magazine  devoted  much  of  a  whole 
Issue  to  the  environment.  Newsweek  hsis 
something  similar  in  the  works.  So  does 
Fortune. 

Partly  because  of  this  kind  of  coverage, 
and  partly  because  they  are  better  organized, 
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sclen-.lsU  »re  gf'-ting  the  me-vjage  across  aa 
never   before    And   U   U   «   sober   me66*«« 

Incre*8UH  credibility  U  going  to  people 
o-ue  regarded  as  eitrenusu,  ror  warnm«  that 
the  human  »pecie«  could  become  extinct  un- 
it-ss  It  learns  to  lire  la  harmony  with  nature 
Dr  Bhttj  Commoner  of  Wa»Uington  Um- 
\.rsity  in  t't  Loula  Is  now  considered  a 
prophet  for  the  doom-crying  he  h-s  done  V'T 
ye«rs— mat  -'it  •  »  maUer  of   sursuAl   to   br 

s.  <ired  "  ,,  ,,„ 

And  ecoJogi:.!,  iJiMonl  Co:e  of  c  .rne.l  Lni- 
versitv  U  now  geiuug  atidiei.ces  o«.xdes  other 
ecologisu  »bea  he  warn*  that  pollution,  be- 
CAUse  It  kills  foreM  and  WrtUer  plants  suppli- 
InK  uie  world  it*  oxygen  supply,  amounts  to 
a  ume-bO€ub  lluit  may  be  impossible  K->  de- 

"ifi  a  cunous  wav  the  Apollo  spwe  flighus 
have  helped  galviuiae  public  opinion  WhH 
t*.  the  Wl-.ue  Hou.se  on  Uie  euviroumeuv 
doubled  after  last  vear  »  tirst  m^jon  landing 
To  many,  the  flights  rai:.ed  ihe  question  of 
where  teciinologlcal  prioriues  .should  be  dl- 
,^.t«l_inu)  space  or  back  on  the  e.irlh.' 

The  criucs  weren  t  alone  Aitronauta 
loiived  them,  aonne  of  them  saying  that  from 
apace  air  pollution  was  so  visible  it  cut 
into  Ine  joy  of  seeing  Mother  Earth  Irom 
hnvdreils  or  thous<ind.s  of  mile*  a*ay 
And  ibe  warnings  are  coming  acroso 
In  New  York,  mml-bklrted  women  -re 
picketing  shops  that  sell  coats  made  from  Uie 
skins  of  leopards,  a  dunlnUhing  species 

In  umnebota  a  Moltoers  Day  protest 
m.^rch  on  the  »lt«  ul  a  pUnued  uucle»r-po*  - 
ered  generating  plant  on  the  Mississippi 

In  fairly  cou»er*auve  Santa  Barbara,  reai- 
deu's  led  by  a  former  state  senator  formed 
COO  (Oei  Oil  Outi.  and  wiiH  power  and 
siiilboau  moved  to  block  an  oil  company 
from  seiung  up  an  oll-drilUng  platform  like 
the  one  Uiat  earlier  had  blackened  their 
beaches 

atuden-s  are  forming  en.lronmenUl 
•action    groups-    on    campuses    across    the 

country  .     ,  . 

At  Berkeley  .md  Minneap-Jlu.  they  held 
mock  funeraU  for  luterual-combustion  en- 
gines to  protest  auto  air  polluUon 

At  Richmond  two  weeks  ago.  students  from 
Maryland  to  North  Carolina  met  to  protest 
the  pollution  of  Vuglnias  rivers  The  fed- 
e.'ul  government  sponsored  their  meeting. 

None   of   this   has   been   lost  on   the   poll- 

Its  a  f.ir  different  climate  than  a  few  years 
aao  when  Maine's  Sen.  Edmund  S  Miiakle 
»  ws  quietly  cranking  out  landmark  air  and 
water  pollution  legi.^'.atlon  or  when  Wiscon- 
sin i  Gavlord  Nelson  was  pracUoally  alone  In 
talking  of  .illernailves  to  the  gasoUne-pow- 
ered   luternai   combustiuii   engine 

Now  Interior  Secret. \r>'  Walter  J  Hlckel 
put  It  the  environment  h.«  Joined  mother- 
h.x>d  and  the  flag  as  good  politics  In  le^lsis- 
Oon  passed  Ixst  year -and  more  legislation 
now  in  -he  works— various  members  of  Con- 
gress are  outdoln?  themselves  over  who  be- 
comes Identified  wi-h  the  pu-^h  to  save  the 
envlrooment 

President  NLxon  was  slow  off  the  m.irk  on 
'his  Issue  but  he  i?  trying  to  ca'ch  up 

There  are  more  people  in  the  White  H  .u-.e 
now  working  on  the  envlronmen'.  th.in  on 
any  slnfle  issue  and  that  includes  Vietnam." 
5;iyi  one  of  the  Pre.'^idenfs  statTers 

•m,e  President  wi::  devote  .i  m■^\^^T  part  of 
his  Sta'e-af-the-Un:on  message  Jan  2"^  to 
the  environment  He  has  said  It  will  be  wmng 
top-prtonty  Items  in  his  1970  prjgrrims 

In  th«  broiidest  sense,  the  problems  of 
p.jliuuon  tie  directly  to  the  march  of  clvllizs- 
Mon  to  the  many  forces  at  work  In  Indus- 
trial society,  each  heightening  the  etTects  of 
the  other*,  all  of  them  accelerating  In 
intensity 

The  first  force  Is  people -the  sheer  num- 
bers ol  tttem. 

As  long  as  mans  number,  were  few,  and 
hU  wmy  or  UXe  simple,  he  could  ll»e  com- 
patibry  with  the  world  around  him. 


But  the  world  s  3  billion  people,  which  took 
millennia  to  produce  wiU  double  by  the  end 
of  the  century.  The  U  S  may  add  lis  third 
100  mUlion  people  by  that  tune  As  a  result. 
the  relationship  between  men  and  nature 
will  change  radically 

It  wouldn  I  be  too  bad  If  Uie  popu.aiion 
were  distributed  more  evenly  across  the  laud 
Bu'  the  et^'iiomU*  of  indusinalued  wKiely 
dJ<"in  t  work  th.vi  *av  Indu.stry  congreguUes 
Ul  urb«n  are.ia  where  it  can  draw  upon  a  wide 
range  oi  resource-s,  knowledge  and  skills  Peo- 
ple ml«.-.ite  to  tne  clues  for  more  money  and 
s  Mkide  rhoice  in  ! be  emplo>ment  market 
Service  industries  follow  the  p"ople  The 
urban  .ireas  grow  b.»;ger 

But  .li  indu.'itry  .md  people  become  more 
concentrated,  so  do  their  w.u.ie-s  to  the  point 
that  It  becomes  extremely  dim.ult  and  ex- 
pensive to  keep  Uie  air  and  water  clem,  to 
dispose  of  the  trash,  to  preserve  any  open 
sp-^ce 

Pror-peri'.v  oulv   at{>?ravates  the  problem 
On    the    one    hand,    it    provides    increased 
leisure    lime   and   tlie   uiobllliy   to   get   awuy 
from  It  all 

But  the  more  people  try  to  get  away  from 
it  all  the  more  :!.ey  run  into  ea<.-h  other 
Today,  in  what  were  once  remote  vacation 
spots.  It  is  often  tent-pole  to  tent-pole,  boat 
to  boat  bumper  to  bumper  And  because  of 
so  much  tise,  some  vacaUon  areas  Uiemselves 
have  become  pollution  trouble  spou 

More  Important,  western  clvUiiiations  un- 
precedented prosperity  U  dependent  on  an 
increasingly  high  order  of  technology.  Uan 
h.is  become  the  super  con:;unier.  demanding 
more  resources,  more  products  Some  of  these 
pnxluct.s.  auloe  especially,  add  to  poUuUou. 
And  the  technology  that  underpins  our 
prosperltv  cannot  continue  to  grow  in  quality 
and  quanuty  without  giving  ofl  larger 
amounts  of  waste  products 

Today's  technology  u  turning  out  new 
orders  of  pollutants  plastics  that  dont  cor- 
rode but  continue  to  pile  up.  and  synthetic 
chemicals  that  are  what  the  scleutlsU  call 
•non-bUxlegradable  in  that  they  do  not 
break  down  easilv 

Tlie  advance  of  knowledge  and  techniques 
has  led  to  the  luO.OOO-ion  tanker  and  the 
giant  pipelines  that  can  be.  and  probably 
will  be.  laid  acr*s  the  fragile  tundra  of 
northern  Alaska 

New  knowledge  and  technology  have  en- 
abled the  exploiters  to  become  more  efficient 
.\5  Just  one  example.  European  fljihlng 
fleets  after  discovering  the  major  migratory 
route  of  the  Atlantic  salmon  off  Greenland. 
ha.e  so  depleted  thU  great  sp<jrt  fish  that 
spawning  ground.s  In  Canada.  Maine.  Nor- 
w;iv  SctJtl.iud  and  Ireland  are  now  almost 
entptr 

Even  with  the  best  of  Intentions.  U.e  ap- 
plication of  technoWigy  often  Is  preceded  by 
little  or  no  calculation  of  Its  environmental 
consequences  And  so  what  Dr  Commoner 
calls  ■ecological  b-icklash'  U  a  growing 
phenomenon. 

Perhaps  the  nu^l  vivid  example  of  this 
backlash  on  be  found  In  Egypt,  where  tlie 
giant  Aswan  Da.-n  controls  the  Nile  River, 
holding  bsrk  a  reservoir  of  water  8<vme  300 
miles  long 

Because  the  Nile's  downstream  flow  has 
been  slowed,  waters  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  are  mw  flooding  the  Nile  Delu  6O0  miles 
below  the  d  im,  covering  thous.inds  of  acres 
of  ferrlle  farmland  Because  rich  nutrients 
no  loniter  flow  below  the  d;im  Egypt's  fl.'^h- 
mg  Industry  is  roll.ipsing  On  m.immoth 
Lake  Nasser  behlnri  the  dam  evaporation 
m;vv  claim  as  much  water  as  the  Nile  was 
supposed  to  ■send  down.stream  for  irrl^tninr 
And  medical  specialists  fear  that  snaiN  t.^.  .t 
carrv  .schl«to9omla.«ls  will  Invade  the  l:ike 
atid  irrigation  canals  eventuallv  infectlni: 
tr.ou^ands  of  pea'i^inrs  with  th..t  painful 
and  rrlppllnz  dlsevse 

In  Its  caceptlon  and  con'- ru'-tlon.  .he 
Aswan  Dam  was  seen  .is  providing  eno.-n.ous 
benefit*   to   the   Fgvptlan   people  and   econ- 


omy   It   may   become   a   monument   to   en- 
vironmental disaster. 

If  technologists  have  been  short-sighted, 
so  has  government  at  every  level. 

In  this  country,  for  Uistance,  two  decades 
of  housing,  and  uausportatlon  policy  led  to 
the  suburban  sprawl  evident  now  In  every 
meiropoliuin  area,  to  dependence  on  the 
auto,  to  the  great  amounts  of  smog  that 
aiitos  produce 

On  other  fronts,  while  the  Interior  De- 
partment w.is  trying  to  save  northern  wet- 
land breeding  grounds  for  waterfowl,  the 
AgTlcoliure  Department  was  subsidizing 
their  drainage  for  farming 

Over  the  years  the  federal,  state  and  local 
governments  have  spent  a  lot  of  money  In 
pollution  abatement  But  In  the  prevention 
of  pollution,  the  record  Is  a  dismal  one  I" 
one  area  after  another  where  the  pressure.^ 
for  "progress  "  have  confronted  concern  for 
the  environment  the  environment  has  lost 
To  put  It  another  way,  one  agency  after 
another  created  to  help  protect  the  environ- 
ment gets  caught  up  In  a  bureaucratic  cou- 
fiict  of  interest.  As  Muskle  put  It  In  a  recent 

speech:  .wn. 

"The  Congress  has  vsslgned  responsibili- 
ties for  pe;,ticlde  control  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  wliich  also  promotes  the  use 
of  pesticides  for  increased  agricultural  pro- 
duction. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Conunlaalon  super- 
vises radiological  protection  from  the  uses 
of  nuclear  energy,  which  the  commission 
promotes. 

•  The  Corps  of  Engineers  Is  respon-slble  for 
some  pollution  control  on  navigable  rivers, 
which  the  Corps  dredges  and  Into  which  It 
authorizes  the  dumping  of  spoil." 

But  now  the  situation  has  become  so  seri- 
ous that  practices  and  policies— •  whole  way 
of  l,(e— are  being  questioned  sharply.  People 
are  beginning  to  care,  and  beginning  to 
hope  lis  not  too  late 


A   WoauD   IN   Danceb— 3;    Pollution   Totals 

Ton  a  Yuva  Foa  Each  or  Us 

,By  Robert*  Hornlg  and  James  Welsh  I 

While  in  orbit  during  the  Apollo  7  flight. 

astronaut  Waller  Schirra  should  have  been 

able    to   see   Southern   California    124   miles 

beneath  him 

He  could  see  a  portion  of  Us  coastline 
But  then  California  disappeared  In  a  shniud 
of  smog  that  extended  for  about  100  miles 
e.istward. 

As  soon  as  he  got  back,  Schlrra  sent  pic- 
tures he  had  taken  to  the  National  Air  Pollu- 
tion control  Administration— and  to  Gov. 
Ronald  Reagan 

Schirra's  three  spece  voyages  have  made 
him  militant  on  pollution  control:  'The 
moon  18  not  hospitable.  Venus  U  not  hos- 
pitable Mars  Is  not  hospitable.  Wed  better 
do  what  we  can  to  clean  up  Earth,  because 
this  Is  where  were  going  to  be." 

Astronaut  Donn  Elsele  was  on  Apollo  7 
flight  with  Schlrra.  His  reaction:  "Earth  gen- 
erally is  very  pretty,  but  you  can  see  smog 
in  the  clouds.  It  was  pretty  evident  that 
there  is  considerable  air  pollution.  Its  most 
discouraging" 

Col  PlTink  Bomi.in's  Apollo  8  orbit  of  the 
moon  at  Christmas  1968  had  a  similar  effect 
on  him;  "Tliere  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
tha»  regardless  of  the  economic  considera- 
tions, we  must  take  immediate  steps  to  pre- 
serve our  atmosphere  " 

The  astronauts  h.id  a  special  view  of  planet 
Earth.  But  people  back  on  the  ground  are 
getting  worried,  too 

A  Gallup  poll  conducted  a  year  ago  for  the 
Nitional  Wildlife  Federation  showed  that  of 
all  forms  of  pollution,  air  is  the  one  people 
care  about  most 

And  for  good  renson. 

Man  must  have  decent  air  in  order  to  live 
But  he  U  mistreating  his  air— as  ne  can  tell 
Just  by  looking  at  It.  or  smelling  It  In  many 
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areas— and  science   doesn't   know  Just  what 
that  mistreatment  Is  going  to  do  to  man. 

Air  is  made  up  roughly  of  one-flfth  oxygen, 
four-fifths  nitrogen,  a  bit  of  argon,  minute 
traces  of  other  gases  and  water  vapor  Jn 
varying  amounts.  It  Is  a  delicate  mixture. 

Each  year,  in  the  United  States  alone,  173 
iiiillion  tons  of  man-made  waste  products 
are  released  Into  the  air.  That's  close  to  a 
ton  for  each  man,  woman  and  child.  World- 
wide, the  estimated  figure  is  800  million 
tons. 

The  National  Air  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
i-.tratlon  officially  recognizes  nine  pollutants 
111  the  air:  Sulphur,  dust  particles,  carbon 
monoxide,  "photochemical  Occident"  (the 
gases  loosely  called  smog) .  hydrocarbons, 
nitrogen  oxides,  lead  and  pesticides.  It  has 
also  let  out  a  contract  to  study  30  other  air 
pollutants.  Including  asbestos  and  cadmium. 
Scientists  know  only  some  of  the  things 
these  pollutants  do. 

They  corrode  meUls;  they  soil  clothing 
and  curtains;  they  make  stockings  run;  they 
Injure  and  kill  crops  and  flowers,  they  reduce 
visibility,  endangering  air  and  highway  trans- 
portation, and  they  blight  man's  surround- 
ings, making  life  less  enjoyable. 

But  more  Importantly,  air  pollution  affects 
health.  At  Its  worst.  It  can  kill. 

Its  potential  became  apparent  in  London 
In  1952.  Four  thousand  more  persons  than 
the  normal  died  that  year  because  of  a 
three-day  blanket  of  killer  fog. 

The  comparable  American  pollution  horror 
tale  came  In  1948  in  Donora,  Pa.,  a  small  steel 
and  chemical  plant  town.  A  four-day  "fog" 
killed  19  and  sickened  almost  half  of  the 
14.000  townspeople. 

The  same  thing   happened  In  each  case: 
Normal   fog.    heavy   with   moisture,   trapped 
I  poisonous  chemicals — pollutants  which  nor- 

mally drift  off  into  the  atmosphere.  In  Lon- 
X  don,   fog   trapped   sulphur   caused   by   coal- 

ZD  burning;   In  Donora,  It  blanketed  the  town 

^  with  a  chemical  mixture  from  the  industrial 

smokestaclcs. 

In  normal  conditions,  air  pollution's  effects 
on  health  are  less  easy  to  document.  But  more 
and  more,  scientists  are  warning  that  there 
Is  a  relationship  between  dirty  air  and  what 
happens  to  people. 

As  Dr.  Jesse  L.  Stelnfeld,  deputy  assistant 
secretary  of  the  health,  education  and  wel- 
fare, put  it: 

"Its  ftill  Impact  on  our  health  is  not 
known,  but  there  is  abundant  scientific  evi- 
dence that  exposure  to  polluted  air  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  occurrence  and  worsening  of 
chronic  respiratory  diseases,  such  as  emphy- 
sema, bronchitis,  asthma,  and  even  lung 
cancer." 

While  not  so  dramatic  as  the  London  and 
Donora  episodes,  air  pollution  reached  such 
high  levels  In  the  New  York  area  three' 
Thanksgivings  ago  that  It  was  later  found  to 
have  at  least  shortened,  If  not  claimed,  the 
lives  of  168  persons,  moetly  old  people  or 
those  prone  to  respiratory  illnesses. 

There  were  no  "body  counts,"  but  last 
August  In  the  St.  Louis  area  and  in  Novem- 
ber in  the  Chicago  area,  air  pollution  reached 
seriously  high  levels. 

The  increasing  concern  over  air  pollution 
as  a  health  hazard  last  year  led  the  Los  An- 
geles County  Medical  Association  to  recom- 
mend that  "students  through  high  school  .  .  . 
should  be  excused  from  strenuous  Indoor 
and  outdoor  activity"  when  smog  concentra- 
tions rise  above  certain  levels. 

And  in  the  same  coimty,  the  smog  capital 
of  the  nation,  physicians  are  estimated  to 
have  told  some  10,000  persons  suffering  from 
respiratory  ailments  to  move  elsewhere  last 
year. 

What  makes  air  pollution  even  more  In- 
sidious, though,  are  the  things  scientists 
don't  know  about  it. 

No  one  knows  what  will  happen  If  man 
continues  to  haphazardly  pour  compounds 
Into  the  atmospheric  test  tube,  permitting 
them  to  accumulate.  Many  results  are  feared. 


The  weather  Is  affected,  studies  show. 

Tulsa.  Okla.,  has  grown  from  a  town  to 
a  city  since  1900.  With  Jte  growth  has  come 
a  steady  Increase  of  dust  particles  in  the  air. 
And  with  that  growth,  there  has  been  an  In- 
crease in  the  annual  rainfall. 

In  Louisville,  Pittsburgh  and  Buffalo,  It 
doesn't  rain  as  often  when  industries  are 
shut  down.  The  snow  pattern  in  Toronto  is 
similar. 

In  LaPorte,  Ind.,  30  miles  downwind  from 
the  heavy  industrial  complex  around  Chi- 
cago, precipitation  has  Increased  signifi- 
cantly since  1925.  And  the  precipitation 
peaks  have  coincided  with  peaks  in  steel  pro- 
duction in  the  Chicago  area. 

In  America  alone,  about  12  million  tons  of 
simple  dust  are  put  Into  the  sky  every  year. 
And  scientists  are  concluding  that  it 
amounts  to  a  virtual  and  involuntary  cloud- 
seeding. 

But  air  pollution  also  can  have  an  opposite 
effect. 

In  some  cases,  the  dirtier  the  air  gets,  the 
less  rain  falls.  Clouds  get  so  overseeded  that 
moisture  can't  grow  to  raindrop  size. 

This  weather-backlash  In  scattered  loca- 
tions has  led  meteorologists  to  vironder  what 
dirty  air  Is  doing  to  our  global  climate. 

Some  say  It's  cooling  the  Elarth's  tempera- 
tures— a  process  that  could  lead  to  a  new 
Ice  age.  Others  argue  that  it  has  a  "green- 
house effect,"  raising  the  world's  tenxperature 
at  a  rate  fast  enough  to  melt  the  polar  ice 
caps  and  flood  the  coasts  of  the  continents. 

But  all  this  seems  rather  academic  to  the 
busy  urban  dweller  who  notices  air  pollution 
only  casually. 

He  more  likely  thinks  about  the  way  the  air 
smells  and  looks.  He  may  notice  that  when 
he's  in  a  traffic  Jam  he  geta  a  headache,  that 
his  responses  arent  as  good  as  they  might  be, 
and  that  when  there's  smog,  his  eyes  smart. 

He  is  becoming  more  aware  of  air  pollution, 
past  the  point  where  he  cracks  jokes  about 
Lios  Angeles'  smog. 

Federal  air  pollution  officials  have  even 
gotten  up  a  dubiously  distinctive  "Top  10  " 
list,  beaded  by  New  York,  then  followed  by 
Chicago,  Philadelphia.  Los  Angeles,  Cleve- 
land, Pittaburgh,  Boston,  Newark,  Detroit 
and  St.  Louis. 

Washington  made  the  second  "Big  10  "  out 
of  the  list  of  65,  falling  Just  behind  Jersey 
City. 

But  dirty  air  seems  to  be  everywhere.  Even 
in  New  Mexico  the  Weather  Bureau  Is  issuing 
air  pollution  forecasts. 

As  a  consequence,  people  are  asking  hard, 
central  questions:  What  and  who  Is  respon- 
sible for  air  pollution  and  what's  being  done 
about  It? 

Almost  all  dirty  air  comes  from  some  kind 
of  burning  or  combtistion — from  gasoline  in 
auto  engines;  from  coal,  oil  and  other  fuels 
In  industrial,  generating  and  beating  plante; 
from  garbage  and  trash  Incineration  and 
from  Jet  airplane  exhausts. 

The  "what"  and  "who"  of  it  depends  on 
where  you  live. 

In  Bishop,  Md.,  population  500,  for  exam- 
ple, the  offender  was  a  single  rendering  plant. 
In  the  New  York-Newark  area,  the  polluters 
are  a  mixture  of  industrial  plants,  utilities, 
oil  refineries,  municipal  incinerators  and  the 
fuels  used  to  heat  homes  and  apartment 
buildings. 

Way  out  in  front,  though,  is  "transporta- 
tion." It  accounta  for  94.6  percent  of  the 
country's  bad  air. 

This  is  pollution  caused  by  cars,  planes, 
buses,  trucks  and  other  vehicles.  Its  effect 
varies  according  to  location. 

The  automobile,  for  example,  accounts  for 
an  average  of  60  percent  of  the  air  pollution 
naUonwlde,  but  ita  effect  goes  as  high  as  90 
percent  In  Southern  California,  and  as  low  as 
25  percent  In  Buffalo,  where  industries  do  the 
Job. 

And  the  automobile  is  now  the  No.  1  tar- 


get of  the  scientists,  technicians  and  politi- 
cians who  are  fighting  air  pollution. 

Cars  dump  90  million  tons  of  pollutants 
Into  the  air  each  year,  double  the  amount 
of  any  other  single  contributor. 

The  4  million  motor  vehicles  In  Los  Angeles 
basically  cause  that  city's  smog.  And  the  1.1 
million  vehicle  trips  here  in  Washington 
dally  don't  do  much  for  the  air  in  tlie  Na- 
tion's Capital.  And  unlike  other  cities  of  its 
size,  Washington  doesn't  have  heavy  Indus- 
try to  blame. 

It  was  not  Washington  but  Los  Angeles 
that  fingered  the  car  as  the  chief  culprit. 

After  several  air  pollution  scares  In  the 
early  1940s — including  a  day  in  September 
1943.  cited  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  as  a 
"daylight  dlmouf — Los  Angeles  clamped 
down  on  Just  about  every  air  pollution 
source  it  could  control.  It  went  after  domes- 
tic, commercial,  industrial  and  municipal  in- 
cinerators, and  all  open  burning. 

Afterward,  there  was  little  left  to  account 
for  the  growing  smog  except  the  growing 
number  of  cars  and  other  motor  vehicles. 

California  has.  In  fact,  always  been  ahead 
of  the  nation  in  trying  to  cope  with  auto 
air  pollution.  By  the  early  to  mld-60s,  how- 
ever, other  states  were  in  the  act.  and  so  was 
the  federal  government. 

Out  of  all  this  came  federal  requirements 
that  Detroit  beginning  writh  '69  models  build 
In  devices  to  limit  hydrocarbons  and  carbon 
monoxide  emitted  by  new  cars  sold  across 
the  country.  California  went  further,  insist- 
ing that  the  devices  should  also  control 
nitrogen  emissions. 

Yet  In  Its  war  on  cars,  California  has  met 
with  Jvist  about  the  same  kind  of  succe;s 
as  the  rest  of  the  nation:  Not  much. 

One  of  the  reasons  is  that  the  1965  law 
regulating  automobile  emissions  only  ap- 
plies to  about  a  fifth  of  the  cars  being  driven 
on  the  nation's  roadways  now — the  1969  and 
'70  models. 

Another  reason  is  the  testing  procedure  on 
the  control  devices  set  up  by  the  National 
Air  Pollution  Control  Administration.  At  ita 
Ypsllanti,  Mich.,  lab,  prototype  automobiles 
undergo  tests  under  very  favorable  circum- 
stances. They  "move"  standing  still,  and  the 
assumption  is  that  the  prototypes  are  like 
all  the  cars  Detroit  is  producing.  Critics  say 
this  test  has  little  relation  to  actual  driving 
conditions. 

More  Importantly,  the  law  controlling  the 
car  devices  has  no  provision  for  testing  after 
the  cars  are  sold  and  on  the  road. 

The  New  York  Scientists'  Committae  lor 
Public  Information  states  flatly  that  the  con- 
trol devices  are  not  reliable. 

The  committee,  set  up  to  inform  the  public 
on  the  conditions  of  the  enviroivment  in 
general,  says  that  63  percent  of  a  sample  of 
cars  equipped  with  pollution  control  devices 
in  California  in  1966  "failed  to  meet  .  .  .  the 
standards  .  .  .  after  only  2000  miles  of  driv- 
ing." They're  supposed  to  work  for  50.000 
miles. 

Many  say  the  solution  is  to  find  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  Internal  combustion  engine. 

This  seems  to  be  the  route  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration is  taking.  The  President's  Coun- 
cil on  Environment  Quality  last  month  an- 
nounced it  will  spend  »45  million  to  look 
into  a  different  kind  of  car.  New  York  City 
and  California  already  are. 

Plenty  of  publicity  has  gone  to  some  of 
these  alternatives — the  steam  engine  car.  the 
electric  car.  the  car  powered  by  natural  gas. 
or  cleaner  gasoline. 

But  none   yet   provides   the   answer. 

Meanwhile,  Detroit  is  sticking  with  the  in- 
ternal combustion  engine.  It  would  take  un- 
told millions  for  the  automakers  to  tool 
up  for  any  other  kind  of  propulsion  unit. 

A  spokesman  for  Ford  said  his  company 
thinks  the  internal  combustion  engine  is 
stUl  the  best  bet.  Ford,  he  said,  has  24  vir- 
tually "smog-free"  cars  "in  the  concept  stage 
on  the  test  tracks,"  and  that's  the  route 
Ford  will  take. 
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Critics,  led  by  Sen  Edmund  S  Muskl*. 
PMime!  cont«nd  th»l  Detroit  U  lnt«r«Bt«d 
in  ke^pUi?  a  statu*  quo  (that)  may  run 
counter  to  the  public  Interest  " 

The  strus'tfle  to  find  •  non-polluting  car 
Is  sh.ipuii?  up  aa  one  of  the  big  research 
races  m  the  70s— Detroit  versus  outsiders, 
with  government  Incejitlves  probably  going 
to  both 

Another  big  Industry,  the  alrilnes  and 
iii.inuraclurers,  has  committed  iwelf  to  the 
be^r  pollution  control  devicfs  uu  the  marlcet 
so  far — After  the  state  of  New  Jersey  took 
seven   airlines   to  court   last   f.ill 

I'litil  then  the  alrpl.ine  indu.-.try  had  de- 
nied It  WRs  an  important  poUuier  lus  ar«u- 
meiil  was  that  na'lonwlde  airplanes  pur- 
ticiiUte  euiisiuuii  account  for  only  1  per- 
cent or  Ta  million  tons,  o!  the  nations  air 
polUiU'Hi  by  weight 

But  these  fig\ires  dim  l  impress  peopl- 
U.  iiiu  near  airpiirts  In  New  Yorit.  for  ex- 
nniple  planes  pump  I'j  tons  ot  pollutants 
a  day  In  Los  An  eles.  Its  almost  a  ton 
a  day  and  in  Wa.shln.jton.  the  tllthy  particles 
come  -.o  I  200  pounds  a  clay  or  6uJ  000  pfinnd.s 
a  year 

The  new  devices  should  cut  some  of  this 
down    But  Its  only   part  of  the  solution 

Considerini?  tha:  It  mM  pref.y  app.ireii: 
the  axr  was  diriy.  and  gei'.ing  m'>re  -so  in  more 
pl.ices.  the  feder*i  i^overiuneni  wxi  late  get- 
ting into  the  air  poUutian  field 

The  landmark  liw  tlie  Air  Quality  A.  ■- 
deM.>ed  by  Uuikie.  didn  •-  couie  uuill  1967 
1;  k>  .*  combined  federal,  slate  and  locU 
rtpprottch  setting  up  air  quality  region* 
nation  wide— the  first  one  was  Uie  W.^shin^- 
tju  metropoliiin  area— on  the  grounds  that 
air  do«&n  ;  neatly  confine  itself  lo  poUtlcal 
boundaries. 

The  Uw  a'.so  for  the  arst  uine  hit  at  sta- 
iioiiarj-*  sources,  such  as  Industry  and  power 
plants,  that  belch  black  smoke  into  the  sky 
On  the  books  the  law  looks  good.  It  gives 
the  federal  go\ernment  a  handle  In  getting 
after  lUte*  that  aren't  policing  the  air 

But  the  legislation  also  has  serious  draw- 
backs The  most  imp:>rUnt  one  is  that  it  has 
buiU-ln  ume-lags  Kor  all  practical  purposes 
It  gives  polluters,  and  the  sutes  going  after 
them,  as  well  as  federal  institutions,  a  flve- 
year  break 

It  will  be  two  years  yet  before  lU  result 
can  be  seen 

And.  at  this  pom:  with  the  environment 
so  spotlighted.  It's  questionable  whether  the 
resulM  wUl  be  sufficient. 

To  make  the  air  fit  to  breathe  ifs  goln< 
to  take  money,  for  research  and  new  te<-h- 
nolofy.  tighter  laws  and  enforcement 

Ironically,  aa  forma  of  pollution  go,  and 
particularly  compared  with  the  coats  of  clean 
water.  It  wUl  not  Uke  all  that  much  m  >ney 
to  reetore  our  air.  the  experts  say 

Federal  air  pollution  ofBclals  estimate  they 
could  get  It  back  In  shape  within  the  next 
nve  years  for  less  than  »S  billion 

But,  they  point  out.  even  with  all  the 
attention  being  pale",  to  air  pollution  these 
dava.  Couyreas  in  the  last  session  appro- 
priated only  Wa  million  for  air  pollution 
About  the  same  time.  It  authorized  MS  mC- 
lion  for  the  superaonlc  transport  plane — 
which  poncelrably  could  have  some  Insidious 
aide  efTects  on  the  atmosphere 

A    Woau)    IN    DANcm  — 3      Of«    Rivess    .Ka.t 

Oon«a  Dow.M  tji«  D»ain 

I  By  Roberta  Homlg  and  James  Welsh ) 

The  nations  waterways  run  in  not-so-glo- 
rioua  color.   Name  your  color;    Its  there. 

On  ths  Potomac,  beginning  not  far  below 
WashlDCton  and  extending  for  miles,  the  sur- 
face can  turn  a  thick  blue-green,  the  color 
of  the  alo*  tiiat  ttanve  on  nutrient  cbemicmls 
ruablng  from  the  metro  area'a  big  Blue 
Plains  treatment  plant 

Out  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  In  some  of 
Its  small  trlbutanee.  the  sanw  concentrates 
of  outnanta  lead  planu  called  dinoflageUatas. 


In  this  case  the  color  spreading  across  the 
water  is  bright  red. 

Por  while.  Uy  some  of  the  Southern  rivers 
where  textile  and  carpet  mills  pour  milky 
wa:>tes  that  float  laally  duwosueam. 

For  black  try  the  goo  that  spills  from  oil 
c  'mpanles  on   the   Delaware 

Tellow  u  the  color  of  mine  acid.  You  can 
see  It  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Mouungahela 
and  some  of  the  stre.inis  th.it  feed  inui  the 
PuUimac  and  Susquehanna  Rusty  red  also  Is 
the  color  of  mine  acid  In  the  Ohoipyle  sec- 
tion of  southwestern  Pennsylvania  not  long 
agn  mine  acid  got  into  a  slrenm  and  a  place 
called  Cucumber  Falls  ran  red  U'T  a  year  and 
a  half 

Blue'"  Svire  In  Clarion  Countv  I'a  a  print- 
ing plant  repr  K-esses  u?ed  paper  As  a  rc5u.', 
the  Clarion  River  runs  Inky  blue 

Where  industry  pours  a  variety  of  wa.=ites 
into  the  water  — the  Buffalo  on  Us  way  to 
Ijkke  Erie  the  Calumet  near  Chicago,  the 
Ohio  at  Memphl.''  Tenn  —the  colors  run  the 
•^p^c  rum 

Then,  too  a  river  can  lo<-ik  perfectly  clear 
bill  be  tilled  with  a  pollutant  such  as  oil-well 
hniie  which  Is  so  strong  U  ran  corrode  ship 
bottoms 

-Are  there  no  clean  rivers'' 
.A-sked   to   name  nne  relatively  clean   major 
river  system  m  the  Cnlted  States,  federal  of- 
ficials ju>t  shake  their  heads   There  is  none 
American   rivers  generally    fall   Into   three 
cateRorles -dirty,  very  dirty  and  dirtiest 

Staffers  at  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Agencv  iPWPCAl  prepared  this  list 
of  the  nations  10  dirtiest  rivers:  The  Ohio, 
the  Hou.ston  Ship  Canal:  the  Cuyahoga  In 
OhU).  the  River  R^Mige  in  Michigan,  the 
BuUalo,  the  Passaic  In  New  Jersey;  the  Ar- 
thur Kill  near  New  York  City;  the  Merrimack 
in  New  Hamp.siilr«  and  Ma.saachu.setts:  the 
Androscoggin  m  Maine,  and  the  Kscambla  in 
Alikbama  and  Florida. 

A  runner-up  list  of  10  very  dirty  rivers  al.so 
IS  available  The  Potomac  made  this  list.  So 
did  the  Ml.sslsslppl  the  Missouri  the  Hudson 
and  the  Connecticut. 

All  this  Ls  not  to  say  that  every  American 
river  Is  getting  progreeaively  mors  polluted, 
or  that  nothing  is  being  done  about  clean- 
ing up  the  rivers  and  lakes. 

Wtt-er  pollution  Is  on  old  story  In  this 
country,  and  ao  U  the  fight  to  stem  it.  Over 
the  last  dozen  years,  govertuncnts  at  all  levels 
have  spent  »5  *  billion  to  attack  water  pol- 
lution, and  Industry  has  spent  billions  more. 
And  the  effort  has  achieved  a  measure  of 
success 

Tbe  Potomac  Is  one  example  of  a  river 
tliat  Is  cleaner  than  It  used  to  be.  At  tbe 
turn  of  the  century,  the  Potomac  was  the 
s  lurce  of  typhoid  Infection  Just  a  few  years 
ago  the  Blue  Plains  treatment  plant,  which 
serves  tbe  District  and  suburban  Maryland, 
was  removing  only  40  percent  of  organic  pol- 
lutants. Now  It's  removing  60  percent. 

But  thu  kind  of  procress  brings  little  com- 
fort to  the  nation's  water-poUuUon  special- 
ists. They  look  Instead  at  tbe  mountains  of 
waste  still  pouring  Into  U  S  waterways,  at 
the  backlog  of  treatment-plant  construction. 
at  new  breeds  and  sources  of  pollutants,  and 
at  the  Increased  amounts  and  concentration 
of  polluuon  that  will  accompany  future 
growth. 

The  complexity  of  the  task  facing  the  ex- 
perts can  be  lUus" rated  In  this  oversimplified 
example. 

Putting  up  a  better  sewage  treatment  plant 
In  a  city  might  cut  the  amount  of  pollutants 
going  Into  the  river  by  half  But  If,  after  a 
number  of  years,  the  Increase  of  municipal 
and  Industrial  wastes  doubles,  that  city's 
river  Is  Just  about  as  polluted  as  It  was  be- 
fore 

Then.  too.  water  pollution  Is  spreading  to 
new  and  dangerous  battlefronts 

A  river  might  very  well  be  more  free  than 
in  decades  of  such  traditional  pollutants  aa 
sewage. 


But  American  Industry,  It  has  been  es- 
timated, turns  out  a  new  chemical  compound 
every  30  minutes.  Some  of  these  substances 
are  highly  toxic  and  difficult  to  treat. 

Industry  also  turns  out  that  modern  wash- 
day miracle,  the  detergent,  which  depends 
on  the  nutrient  chemicals  phosphate  and 
nitrogen  In  the  water,  they  serve  as  food 
for  plant  life — and  eventually  can  choke 
waterways.  Scientists  call  this  euirophlca- 
ilon. 

On  top  of  this  comes  ilie  threat  of  pesticide:. 
In  the  water— and  radiological  emissions  from 
atomic-generated  plants 

A  further  threat  to  water  quality  comes 
not  from  a  waste  but  from  heat,  or  what  is 
known  as  thermal  pollution  Heated  water 
used  for  industrial  cooling  Is  returned  to 
the  nearest  waterway,  often  disrupting  the 
balance  of  aquatic  life 

Pollution  l.s  no  lnuKfr  limited  to  surface 
witers  Only  In  the  la>t  year  have  the  scare 
stories  begun  to  spread  of  what's  bapiienlnf^ 
to  the  underground  water  supply.  Deep  dis- 
posal wells  leaked,  or  "blew  out."  sending 
their  contents— brine  In  Texas  and  Kansas, 
cyanide  near  Buffalo,  a  variety  of  chemlcal.s 
near  Denver—  Into  the  water  supply. 

And  pollution  Is  no  longer  limited  to  Inland 
waterway.s  Oil  .spills,  offshore  dumping,  and 
pesticides  carried  by  winds  have  raised  a  new 
spectre — pollution  of  the  world's  oceans 

Diwid  Domlnick.  the  young  chief  of  the 
FWrcA  is  alternately  gloomy  and  optimistic 
over  the  water-pollution  problem. 

He  sees  Uitle  or  no  progress  having  been 
made  in  the  last  decade,  but  with  a  greater 
commitment  by  all  concerned,  believes  the 
nation's  waters  could  be  significantly  im- 
proved in  the  '708. 

But  with  no  greater  commitment  than  the 
nation  Is  now  making,  he  believes  the  most 
serious  consequences  would  follow. 

"We  could  get  to  tbe  point  where  water 
no  longer  would  be  an  economic  resource. " 
said  Domlnick.  "Our  industry  would  be  crip- 
pled, our  municipalities  would  be  crippled." 
In  terms  of  what  worries  sclentlsU.  public 
officials  and  the  public,  water  and  air  pollu- 
uon are  the  big  two  of  the  environmental 
problems   But  tbe  two  cannot  be  equated. 

In  one  sense,  polluted  air  is  more  insidious 
because  it  is  Impossible  to  contain.  Tbe  re- 
Terse  of  that  proposition  Ls  that  water,  since 
It  is  more  contained,  can  get  incredibly  dirty. 
No  given  volume  of  air  is  poisoned  to  the 
extent  that  Lake  Erie  is  poisoned. 

Then,  too.  tbe  sources  of  water  pollution 
are  numerous,  disparate  and  frequently  in- 
direct in  nature  as  to  defy  coordinated  at- 
tack. 

For  example,  a  chemical  firm  might  Install 
waste- treatment  devices  at  Its  plant  along  a 
California  river,  and  the  river  would  not  be 
polluted.  But  that  company's  products  are 
sold  across  tbe  country  and.  after  used,  may 
end  up  being  discarded  In  thousands  of  rivers 
and  lakes. 

Pesticides  and  detergents  are  tbe  most  ob- 
vious examples  of  this  form  cA  Indirect  pol- 
lution. 

A  final  dUUnctlon  between  air  and  water 
pollution  bolls  down  to  one  word:  Mcney. 

Up  to  now.  government  and  industry  have 
spent  far  more  money  on  water  pollution 
than  on  all  other  forms  of  pollution  com- 
bined. And  if  the  nation  makes  a  commit- 
ment to  clean  up  the  environment,  by  far 
the  greatest  part  of  the  money  Involved  will 
have  to  go  to  the  water  program. 

Two  years  ago  the  FWPCA,  which  Is  part 
of  the  Interior  Department,  put  out  a  docu- 
ment saying  that  to  bring  our  waterways  up 
to  federal  standards  by  1873.  it  would  cost 
some  tao  billion.  This  estimate,  now  perhaps 
too  low,  included  only  municipal  and  Indus- 
trial waste  treatment.  It  excluded  the  cosu 
of  controlling  a  wide  range  of  other  con- 
taminants such  as  sediment,  animal  feedlot 
runoff  and  acid  mine  drainage.  (Just  to  bait 
mine  acid  runoff,  other  studies  hare  shown, 
might  cost  $•  bllUoB.) 
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And  the  report  Ignored  the  cost  of  separat- 
ing sewage  Unes  from  storm  drainage  llnea 
in  the  many  cities  where  they  are  combined. 
nus  cost  never  has  been  calculated,  but  IM 
enormity  is  indicated  by  one  estimate  for 
Wa-hlngton  alone— »!  billion. 

W  hatever  the  grand  tot«l,  it  Is  formidable. 
Certainly  the  nation  has  not  shown  it  has 
Ijeen  willing  to  spend  anything  close  to  that 
iimount  . 

Pirtly  because  of  thai,  partly  because  the 
invironment  has  become  such  a  vl.slble  issue. 
uid  parUy  because  of  sheer  political  antag- 
onisms water  pollution  promises  to  shape  up 
•  next  vear  as  one  long  fight  over  money^ 
V  congress  passed  the  landmark  Water  Qual- 
iv  Act  of  1966,  It  directed  the  states  to  draw 
up  water  quality  standards  for  their  munici- 
palities and  industries,  and  promised  these 
states  steadily  increasing  amounU  of  money 
to  help  finance  waste  treatment  plants. 

Some  of  tbe  states— Maryland.  New  Yorlt 
and  Michigan  among  others— took  Uncle  Smq 
at  full  faith  and  charged  ahead  with  ambi- 
tious antipollution  programs. 

But  the  promised  federal  money  failed  to 

come  along  ,      .     j  „ 

For  fiscal  1968.  Congress  had  authorized  a 
prior  authorization  of  M50  million,  three 
times  what  had  been  spent  the  year  before. 
But  with  the  Vietnam  war  and  other  budg- 
etary strictures,  the  Johnson  administration 
.■«ked  for.  and  Congress  appropriated,  only 

$200  million.  ,      «     „,  ,<vRo 

The  advance  authorization  for  fiscal  1969 
was  $760  million.  All  that  came  along  was 
»214  million.  For  this  fiscal  year,  tbe  advance 
authorlzaUon  was  $1  billion.  But  both  the 
outgoing  Johnson  administration  and  the 
new  Nixon  administration  chose  to  hold  the 
line    They  asked  for  only  $214  million. 

But  this  year,  wltb  tbe  White  House  and 
congressional  leadership  split  along  party 
lines,  the  revolt  came. 

Congress  appropriated  WOO  mlUion  for 
water  pollution  granU,  far  more  than  the 
President  wanted  to  spend.  A  quesUon  now 
is  how  much  of  this  money  tbe  administra- 
tion will  release,  or  bow  much  it  wiU  seek 
to  hold  back  In  the  campaign  against  In- 
flation. ^,  .  . 
If  Congress'  acUons  were  in  part  motivated 
by  politics,  they  also  came  In  response  to 
growing  pressures  back  home.  The  failure 
of  federal  funding  promises  In  the  last  sev- 
eral years  had  triggered  bitter  reactions  at 
the  state  level,  particularly  in  those  states 
that  bad  Jumped  out  ahead  in  water-pollu- 
tion programs. 

Maryland,  for  insUnce,  bad  launched  a 
4-year.  $150  million  program  making  one 
guarantee  after  another  to  local  communlUes 
for  the  conatrucUon  of  treatment  plants. 
Under  the  federal  legislation,  It  had  counted 
on  up  to  M  percent  federal  matching  grants. 
But  the  federal  subsidies  so  far  have  run 
about  10  percent. 

Not  yet  through  its  third  year,  the  pro- 
gram Is  Just  about  out  of  money. 

There's  lltUe  secret  al)out  what  the  Presi- 
dent wants  to  do  for  his  1871  program.  'With 
no  elbow  room  in  the  budget,  with  Inflation 
yet  unconquered,  the  war  not  yet  ended,  he 
vrants  to  replace  direct  cash  grants  with  the 
promise  to  help  pay  off  bonds  for  sewage 
treatment  works  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
Under  this  plan,  municipalities  would  float 
some  $10  blUlon  in  bonds,  with  Washington 
paying  olT  all  the  principal  but  none  of  the 
Interest,  over  20  years. 

The  argument  for  It  Is  that  conmiimltles 
throughout  the  nation  could  begin  wort  now 
on  the  facilities  they  need.  Moreover,  by 
spreading  out  Its  obllgaUon,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment would  spend  at  most  $500  million 
a  year,  far  less  than  that  in  the  first  year 
or  two. 

But  even  before  the  plan  Is  announced. 

argumenU  are  building  up  against  It.  A  ntim- 

ber  of  congressmen.  Including  Maine's  Sen. 

Edmund  Muskle,  chief  architect  ot  the  Water 
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Quality  Act,  are  poised  to  fight  It,  and  to  go 
for  big  cash-grant  appropriations. 

From  the  states,  tbe  reacUon  to  the  tenU- 
Uve  federal  plan  U  far  from  enthusiastic. 

"It's  unrealistic  to  expect  the  locals  to 
play  banker  for  the  federal  government,"  said 
James  Coulter,  deputy  chief  of  Maryland  s 
Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

The  smaller  and  poorer  the  community,  the 
more  trouble  It  will  have  trying  to  enter  to- 
days  tight  bond  market,  argued  Coulter.  He 
further  said  such  a  plan  would  about  cut  In 
half  tbe  55  percent  federal  subsidies  prom- 
ised under  tbe  Water  QuaUty  Act. 

Meanwhile.  untU  more  money  comes  along, 
and  as  the  l)ond  market  tightens,  the  back- 
log is  growing.  

Two  years  ago,  according  to  FWPCA,  44 
percent  of  the  nation's  urban  population  was 
served  by  less  than  adequate  treatment  facil- 
ities, or  no  facilities  at  all.  For  many  states, 
the  flgiu-e  was  far  higher- New  Jersey,  at  75 
percent.  Michigan  at  79  percent,  Maine  at 
93  percent. 

"I  think  we're  even  worse  off  now,  saia 
Domlnick. 

The  FWPCA  chief  Is  pinning  some  hope  on 
new  technology — notably  a  method  of  treat- 
ing mimiclpal  wastes  through  activated  car- 
bon and  other  chemicals.  It  will  be  given 
a  try  at  Washington's  Blue  Plains  plant. 

Said  Domlnick:  "If  it  works.  It  should  be 
much  simpler  and  cheaper  than  tbe  usual 
secondary  treatment  process.  It  should  do 
for  waste  treatment  plants  what  transistors 
did  for  radios." 

But  it  will  be  18  months  before  results 
can  be  properly  assessed.  Meanwhile.  Doml- 
nick reports  running  into  resistance,  in 
Washington  and  elsewhere,  from  the  waste- 
treatment  industry. 

•I  think  what  we've  got  on  our  hands  is 
a   sewage-Industrial  complex."   he  said. 

But  for  aU  the  debate  to  come  over  big 
sums  of  money,  many  of  the  people  directly 
concerned,  from  top  federal  officials  to  men 
Uke  Coulter  and  a  growing  number  of  local 
officials,  realize  that  money  alone  won't 
eradicate  water  poUuUon. 

First  there  U  good  reason  to  believe  that 
money  now  going  Into  waste  treatment 
planu  across  the  country  could  be  spent  far 
more  efficiently. 

Two  months  ago.  In  a  tough  report,  tbe 
General  Accounting  Office  told  Congress 
that  the  beneflto  from  bilUona  of  dollars  of 
spending  on  some  9,400  treatment  plants  In 
the  last  la  years  "have  not  been  as  great  as 
they  could  have  been." 

OAO's  reasoning  gets  to  the  heart  of  the 
traditional  grant-in-aid  process. 

Consider  a  river  lined  by  two  dozen  com- 
munities and  a  lot  of  industry.  Administra- 
tors in  iKJBslbly  five  of  those  communities 
know  tbe  bureaucratic  application  route 
weU  enough  to  get  money  for  treatment 
works.  But  the  rtver  remains  dirty  because 
all  the  other  communities  and  the  Industry 
continue  to  pour  untreated  waste  Into  the 

river.  .„ 

Said  the  OAO  report:  "The  program  to 
date  has  been  administered  for  the  most 
part  using  a  shotgun  approach— awarding 
construction  grants  on  a  first-come,  flrat- 
■erved  or  readlneas-to-proceed  basis.  Utue 
consideration  has  been  given  to  tbe  imme- 
diate benefit*  to  be  attained  by  the  con- 
struction of  individual  treatment  plans. 

Ralph  Wldner  Is  director  of  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Oommlsslon,  serving  an  area 
aorely  beaet  by  both  water  and  air  pollution. 
He  puts  It  this  way:  "What  we  have  Is  the 
accidental  consequences  of  the  grant-in-aid 
approach.    There   has    been    no   systematic 

attack,"  ^.,»        J,    _♦*,«, 

n    Congress   listens    to   GAD    and   other 

critics,  it  may  Insist  on  the  aK>llcatlon  of 

systems   techniques,   leading   to   treatment 

systems  serving  large  areas. 

Said  Maryland's  Coulter:  "It  has  to  come. 

Just  as  we  have  rtate  highways  and  inter- 


state highways,  we'll  have  the  staU-run 
sewage  system  and  regional  purlflcatlon 
works." 

"But  none  of  this  will  come  cheaply.  It 
will  cost  enormous  amounts  of  money. 

The  OAO  report  didn't  say  so,  but  there 
are  other  reasons  why  money  for  cleaner 
water  can  go  down  the  drain. 

One  U  that  tbe  agencies  of  government 
often  work  at  cross  purposes. 

What  happened  on  the  Ohio  River  is  a 
case  in  point.  With  a  population  of  24  mil- 
lion and  some  38,000  Industrial  planU  in 
Its  10-state  drainage  area,  the  Ohio  has  been 
tbe  target  of  tbe  biggest  cleanup  effort  ever 
directed  at  a  major  American  river.  Nearly 
$1  blUlon  has  been  spent  In  tbe  last  20  years. 
But  over  tbe  years,  too,  tbe  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  been  busy  improving  the  river 
for  navigation.  In  effect,  the  Ohio  has  been 
turned  Into  a  series  of  reservoirs. 

These  reservoirs  were  given  litUe  flushing 
capacity.  Waste,  along  with  heat  from  ther- 
mal poUutlon,  buUda  up.  Aeration  Is  low, 

Over-aU,  these  projects  have  offset  a  good 
part  of  what  the  clean-water  program  prom- 
ised to  acccanpllsh. 

Water  pollution  specialists  also  agree  that 
beyond  money,  enforcement  of  tough  stand- 
ards is  tbe  key  to  cleaning  up  tbe  waters. 

In  tbe  past,  tbe  federal  government  has  for 
the  most  part  relied  upon  the  states  to  "get 
tough  "  with  local  governments  and  indus- 
try 

One  federal  official  describes  why  this  so 
often  basnt  worked: 

"At  tbe  sUte  government  level,  industry 
can  be  politically  potent.  Often  the  biggest 
Arms  maybe  the  biggest  poUuters.  are  the 
biggest  contributors.  What's  more,  the  states 
traditionaUy  have  competed  for  new  indus- 
try. They're  more  scared  of  driving  Industry 
away  than  they  are  of  water  poUuUon." 

Lately,  on  interstate  waterways,  the  fed- 
eral government  has  shown  a  wUUngness  to 
bear  down.  After  extensive  hearings  last  year, 
it  threatened  to  sue  the  city  of  Toledo  and 
four  industries  in  Toledo  and  Cleveland  for 
not  taking  steps  to  end  the  poUution  of  Lake 
Erie  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Toledo 
and  the  four  firms  comply  with  clean-water 
standards— and  11  not,  whether  the  FWPCA 
refers  the  matter  to  tbe  Justice  Department. 
Domlnick  and  his  aides  say  that  among 
each  of  the  major  Industrial  groupings- 
steel,  chemicals,  oil.  forest  products— there 
are  good  guys  and  bad  guys,  firms  that  get 
plus  ratings,  and  firms  that  act  with  what 
one  official  calls  "19th  Centurj-  abandon.  " 

In  the  steel  industry,  for  example,  US 
Steel  geU  good  marks.  It's  not  perfect,  but  it 
«oends  money  and  tries  hard.  RepubUc  Steel 
ison  the  other  end  of  the  FWPCA  scorecard. 
One  of  the  four  Ohio  firms  tbe  agency  threat- 
ened to  sue  last  year.  Republic  refused  to 
testify  at  the  hearings  on  grotmds  the  issue 
was  stricUy  a  state  matter.  (Interestingly. 
the  sUte  of  Ohio  refused  to  testify  on  the 
same  grounds.) 

Domlnick  is  seeking  legislation  that  wlU 
make  It  simpler  to  crack  down  on  violators. 
But  even  if  that  comes,  the  question  is  how 
much  farther  Washington  will  go  to  crack 
down,  to  play  the  heavy.  Said  Domlnick: 

"If  we  get  the  type  of  national  priority 
commitment  that  cleaning  up  the  water  de- 
serves, it  WiU  be  a  clear  mandate  to  go  after 
the  offenders." 

As  a  whole,  industry  Is  spending  Just  about 
the  amount  called  for  in  the  Water  Quality 
Act  goaU.  At  last  count,  It  was  on  the  order 
of  $600  mlUlon  a  year. 

Industry  no  doubt  wiU  be  caUed  on  to 
spend  more  in  one  way  or  another.  Public 
pressure  Is  growing.  Congressional  pressure 
is  growing.  Wisconsin's  Sen.  WUllam  Prox- 
mlre  for  example,  foUowlng  on  the  heels  of 
the  OAO  report.  Introduced  leglslationthat 
would  place  a  user  tax  on  Industry,  «P«°a- 
Ing  on  the  amount  of  waste  it  dumped  in  the 
water. 
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Higher  pri-duct  prices'"  We're  .ilready  pay- 
lu|t  them -not  on'.y  for  what  indtistry  invests 
to  irent  It-s  own  vk:ist*«  but  also  what  some 
firms  notably  in  the  medical  and  food  helds. 
must  invest  to  're.it  dirty  water  even  before 
I  hey  use  It 

.Vs  the  nation's  water  polUitlon  fighters  go 
about  their  business,  they  face  the  prevailing 
problem  of  setting  priorities.  What  should 
come   first  ? 

Widner.  thinking  of  Appalachla  with  Its 
strlp-mliie  runoff  and  acid-laden  .(bandoned 
deep  mines.  Its  old  Indvistry  and  Im- 
poverished towns  still  pouring  untreated 
wastes  Into  the  river,  talks  of  the  issue  in 
these  terms 

We  have  thl-^  tremendous  legacy  of  ne- 
glect, all  the  problems  from  the  past  th.it  are 
still  with  tis  It  would  take  more  resources 
th.m  we  have  to  ellmlna'e  them  And  even 
If  we  tried,  there  are  all  '.he  new  problems 
C'-mlng  along  " 

For  Interior  Secret.iry  Walter  J  Hlckel. 
Domlnlck  and  their  aides,  many  of  these 
problems  are  !>ress!ng  In  more  swiftly  than 
anyone  could  anticipate  even  a  year  or  two 
ago. 

Consider  the  eutrophlcatlon  menace,  only 
recently  recognized  by  scientists 

Last  month  Rep  Henry  Reuss  D-Wlsc . 
held  a  series  of  hearings  that  wound  up  with 
»  scolding  of  scientists,  both  In  government 
and  industry  for  failure  to  find  a  pollutlon- 
fTe«  detergent  Now  FWPC.A  Is  stepping  up  Its 
research  efforts  In  that  field 

The  pollution  of  underground  waters  Is 
something  else  It  will  not  be  solved  by  re- 
search  It  will  be  solved  by  regulation 

"It's  a  treacherous  problem — out  of  sight, 
out  of  mind.  "  says  Domlnick 

Now  this  form  of  pollution  Is  growing  more 
visible — and  so  .ire  demands  to  do  something 
about  It 

Until  now  the  federal  government  has 
largely  Ignored  It  permitting  Industry  and 
the  military  to  multiply  the  number  of  deep 
wells  for  dlspfislng  of   polsonotis  wastes 

Domlnlck  now  promises  that  a  strong  fed- 
eral policy  will  be  coming  along  soon 

Ociean  pollution  Is  something  el.se  again  No 
one  nation  can  deal  with  It  It's  a  problem 
with  solentlflc.  diplomatic  and  legal  Impli- 
cations that  environment  specialists  and 
public  ofllclals  are  only  beginning  to  come 
to  grips  with 

A  MtASiRE  or  PuLLniON     Black  Ring  Muns 
Potomac  Seaci-li, 

Donald  Lear  knows  a  Potomac  seagull  when 
he  8«es  one.  It  has  a  black  ring  around  Its 
middle 

"It  dips  down  only  so  far  for  food.  '  he  said 
"The  muck  on  the  surface  collects  in  the 
same  place  on  Ita  body   ' 

Lear  notices  any  number  of  things  like 
that.  He  IB  chief  of  the  ecology  section  of  the 
federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration's Chesapeake  Pleld  Station 

Not  long  ago.  at  The  Evening  Star's  re- 
quest, be  wtLS  out  on  the  Potomac,  at  Tan- 
tallon  about  a  doeen  miles  below  downtown 
Washington,  trawling  for  fish  The  purpose 
of  the  venture  was  simple — to  test  the  effects 
on  &sh  of  polluted  water  in  the  Washington 
area,   particularly  at  summer   temperatures. 

Lear  looked  around  him. 
"Tou  know,  what's  hard  to  measure  around 
here  is  what  we  don't  have,  forms  of  life  we 
used    to   have  ' 

SWANS    OISAPPZAB 

Swans  used  to  come  to  the  Potomac  said 
Lear.  The  underwater  grass  they  fed  on  is 
dying 

Ptsh  life  is  less  abundant  In  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  tributaries  than  it  u^ed  to  be. 
Tills  Is  particularly  true  of  the  Potomac  near 
Washington 

Among  the  species  that  have  declined  In 
recent  years  are  the  Atlantic  croaker,  the 
spot,   the   Ainerlcan  shad,   the   blueOsh.    the 


Atlantic    sturgeon,    the    menhaden    and    the 
sheepshead 

Other  species  are  hardier  some  of  them 
tolerant  of  pollution  They  Include  the  white 
perch,  which  Is  what  Lear  eventually 
caught  -  several  doxsen  of  them,  alive  and 
well 

Tlie  te.--t  water  came  from  two  places  up- 
stream—off Kennedy  Center,  near  the  con- 
fluence of  Rock  Creek,  and  from  the  channel 
Just  below  the  Blue  Plains  Treatment  plant 
At  both  places,  with  favorable  winter  tem- 
peratures, measurement  showed  enough 
ox\gen   In   the  water   to  support   fish   life 

Back  at  the  field  station  in  Annapolis,  it 
wa.s  a  different  story  Lear  knew  what  would 
happen    The   tish   weren't   all    that    hardy. 

He  put  about  four  fish  each  in  various  con- 
tainers, with  water  from  each  of  the  two 
s<mrces  at  bo'li  winter  and  summer  tempera- 
tures and  with  some  of  the  water  forcibly 
aerated  and  some  of  the  water  ielt  alone 

After  14  hours,  all  lour  fish  were  dead  In 
tlie  tanks  where  water  Irom  both  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  and  Blue  Plains  had  been  raised 
to   summerlike   82   degree   temperature 

'  It  was  s*niply  lack  ol  o.xvgen.  Lear  re- 
pined 

The  effect  of  raising  the  temperature  of 
water  Is  to  reduce  the  solubility  of  gases, 
thus  lowerln(!  the  amount  of  dissolved  oxygen 
that  water  life  needs.  At  the  same  time,  the 
need  of  organisms  for  oxygen  increases  Pol- 
lution hurts,  since  It  raises  what  is  called 
the  biological  oxygen  demand,  a  measure  of 
t;ie  demand  on  the  water  oxvgen  to  break 
il.m  n  organic  wastes. 

ABSOLUTE    MINI  Ml' M 

Biologists  consider  four  parts  of  dissolved 
i'wgen  per  million  parts  of  water  a  standard 
of  what  fish  require  Two  parts  per  million. 
;hev  say  is  an  absolute  minimum 

When  Lear  began  the  test,  the  Kennedy 
Center  water  contained  8  5  parts  of  dissolved 
oxygen  the  Blue  Plains  water  5  9  parts  Four- 
teen hours  after  the  water  was  heated,  both 
tanks  of  water  tested  at  less  than  one  part 
of  dissolved   oxygen  per  million  part   water. 

Some  of  the  other  fish  died,  too  For  in- 
stance in  the  tank  with  heated  but  aerated 
water  with  the  dissolved -oxygen  rating  still 
at  5  5  two  of  the  four  fish  died  after  21 
hours  Why'' That's  uncertain 

.According  to  Lear,  for  the  liust  several 
>e.irs.  fish  kills  have  occurred  in  the  lower 
Potomac  in  the  third  week  of  May  He  ex- 
pects another  one  this  year 

We  still  don't  know  why."  said  Lear.  "One 
\e.ir  we  suspected  pesticides,  another  year 
»e  had  the  fish  tested  for  dlsea-se  All  Uie  lab 
tesis  proved  negative  " 

Pish  can  die,  even  in  large  numbers, 
through  natural  as  well  as  man-made  causes 
For  this  reason,  dead  fish  are  not  always  the 
evidence  of  polluted  waters. 

But  Lear  and  his  fellow  scientists  are  the 
first  to  say  that  cleaning  up  the  water  Is  the 
key  to  keeping  more  waterllfe  healthy  and  to 
permit  fish  to  ptopulate  waters,  like  the  Po- 
tomac through  Washington,  where  they  no 
longer  live. 

The  W»rt  Allies  in  the  Pollution  Fight 
I  By  Mary  McQrory ) 

The  White  House  and  the  campus  youth 
are  a  Utile  surprised  to  find  themselves  on 
the  same  side  of  a  question  On  the  matter 
of  clean  air  and  clean  water,  however,  they 
are  agreed — although  neither  expects  too 
much  of  the  other. 

The  White  House  Is  naturally  gratified 
that  anti-war  demonstrations  no  longer  con- 
stitute a  real  and  present  danger  TTielr  fear 
U  that  their  prospective  efforts  in  pollution 
control  will  be  considered  insufficient  by 
their  new  allies,  who  will  quit  the  field  in 
frustration 

The  young  people  suspect  that  President 
Nikon  may  be  more  inclined  to  talk  than  to 


act  in  what  thp\  reg.ird  as  an  emergency,  but 
they  think  the  i--vsue  may  help  to  reduce  the 
antagonism  betvieen  the  generations  and  gi\e 
.s'udents  a  more  [xjsitive  reputation. 

NOT    JUST    A    PROTEST 

Tlie  young  say  they  are  m  the  antl-puUu- 
iion  field  to  slay 

"This  is  not  Jvist  a  pro'est  movement,"  says 
Wellesley  senior  Joan  Enimacher.  who  mim- 
eographed speeches  for  Sen  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy. D-Minii  .  during  the  1968  campaign. 
A  lot  of  us  are  going  in;o  law.  engineering 
.md  business  scluxil  and  Intend  to  make 
c.ireers  out  of  improving  our  environment   ' 

The  White  House  which  has  always  been 
dubious  about  the  commitment  of  you'h. 
except  on  the  war,  thinks  that  ecology  may 
be  a  p.isslng  fancy. 

'Pollution  today  is  like  poverty  In  1964.' 
says  a  cautious  White  Hou.se  aide.  "Everybody 
was  against  It.  and  they  thought  community 
action  was  the  answer  I  hope  they  don't 
make  the  same  mistake  on  pollution.  If  It 
has  to  be  irate  mothers  and  students  march- 
ing on  a  paper  factory,  government  Is  not 
adetiuate  We  ve  got  to  have  regulations  that 
will  enable  the  Industrialist  to  change  his 
wavs  and  still  not  be  at  a  disadvantage  with 
his  competitor    ' 

J'lX-o    IS    <JL'orED 

Both  sides  agree  there  Is  no  clear  enemy 
in  pollution 

Ml.ss  Entmacher  quotes  Pogo  to  make  the 
point :  "  We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  they 
are  us  '  We  all  drive  cars  and  we  are  all  con- 
sumers, and  we  ve  all  bought  the  Idea  we 
have  to  keep  Increasing  our  Gross  National 
Product   " 

A  statement  of  purpose  '  from  "Environ- 
ment'" a  New  York-based  young  people's 
organisation,  and  one  of  many,  puts  It  this 
way 

"The  only  natural  resource  left  on  this 
planet  that  man  seems  unable  to  reduce  to 
the  disaster  level  Is  the  capacity  for  discon- 
tent Our  organl/.atlon  Is  designed  to  harvest 
this  resource  and  apply  It  to  the  complex 
problems   of   survival  We   are   sophisti- 

cated enough  to  know  that  Vietnam,  civil 
rights.  Blafra  and  all  of  the  other  appar- 
ently consuming  problems  of  our  time  will 
be  academic  If  the  environments  ovir  planet 
lose  their  Integrity  and  their  power  to  sup- 
port the  lives  of  men." 

The  young  people  are  using  the  skills  ac- 
quired in  1968.  organizing,  canvassing  and 
petitioning  teams,  speakers'  bureaus  and  leaf- 
letting  squads  to  meet  what  one  Boston  gtroup 
calls  "this  grave  ecological  crisis."  "Dump- 
Ins  "  to  dramatize  bad  trash  collection  and 
the  non-returnable  bottle  problem  are 
planned. 

All  activity  Is  pointed  toward  the  April  22 
teach-in.  a  nationwide,  nonpartisan  effort 
Initiated  by  Sen.  Oaylord  Nelson,  D-Wls.  Rep. 
Richard  Ottlnger.  D  N.Y  .  a  pioneer  "eco- 
freak." as  the  new  activists  call  themselves, 
is  organizing  bis  whole  state  for  participa- 
tion. 

He  has  contacted  about  4,000  students, 
urged  them  to  take  "pollution  inventories" 
in  their  districts  and  encouraged  law  stu- 
dents to  take  down  existing  antl-poUutlon 
statutes  with  a  view  to  bringing  action 
against  polluting  factories.  He  himself  suc- 
cessfully sued  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Rail- 
road and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  pouring 
oil  In  the  Hudson  River  under  an  1888  law. 

In  his  first  newsletter  to  campus  workers, 
Ottlnger  s&ld.  "Most  organized  abatement  ef- 
forts so  far  have  tended  to  deal  with  the 
broad  Issues  In  a  'statesmanlike  manner'; 
no  name-calling:  no  direct  action."  The  fact 
Is  that.  In  spite  of  laws  and  good  intentions, 
most  of  the  polluters,  public  and  private. 
win  go  right  on  polluting  until  someone  blows 
the  whistle  on  them  Individually  and  makes 
it  either  too  expensive  or  too  embarrassing 
for  them  to  continue" 
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The  youth  and  the  President  will  now  be 
watching  each  other  to  see  which  of  them 
has  the  muscle  and  the  commitment  for  the 
long  haul  to  make  the  country  habitable. 

\   World  in  DaNCE«— 4:    QAaBACX  Piles  Uf 

AND  Up,  and  Up,  and — 

( By  Roberta  Homlg  and  James  Welsh) 

Before  afBuence.  people  did  not  have  much 

I  (J  throw  away.  Last  year.  Americans  threw 

away  7  6  million  televlBlon  sets. 

Housewives  used  to  find  a  use  for  coffee 
cans.  Jelly  Jars,  and  other  containers.  Last 
year,  with  so  many  containers  on  store  shelTes 
that  even  the  most  economy-minded  were 
overwhelmed.  Americans  threw  away  80  bil- 
lion cans.  30  billion  bottles  and  Jars  and  about 
4  million  tons  of  plastics. 

During  World  War  II  days,  old  cars  went 
to  the  scrap  yards  and  the  metal  was  sal- 
\  a<;ed.  Last  year,  Americans  Junked  7  million 
cars  and  trucks.  In  New  York  City  alone, 
about  1.000  vehicles  a  day  were  simply  aban- 
doned. 

America  Is  not  Just  a  consumer  economy. 
It  Is  a  throw-Bway  economy,  which  by  lt« 
very  nature  Is  creating  problems  of  avalanche 
proportions. 

It  was  officially  recognized  by  Congress  In 
1965  as  the  "third  pollution."  following  water 
and  air  pollution.  And  becaiuse  no  one  can 
think  of  a  better  name  for  It,  It  Is  called 
"solid  wastes." 

These  are  the  solid  discards  that  are  neither 
liquid  nor  gas  Besides  everyday  garbage  and 
tr.^h.  these  range  from  old  refrigerators  to 
dead  animals,  to  the  Immense  amount  of 
scrap  and  wastes  that  Industry  and  farmers 
no  longer  want. 

What  happens  to  them?  After  they're 
thrown  away,  left  for  the  municipalities  to 
pick  up,  the  municipalities  usually  throw 
them  away  too — Into  dumps. 

It  Is  old  fashioned,  but  open  dumping  still 
accounts  for  85  percent  of  the  way  this 
country  Is  "disposing"  of  it*  wastes. 

People  do  not  think  about  garbage  very 
much.  They  dont  want  too;  they  dout  like 
to  see  It  around. 

But,  dumping  uses  up  a  lot  of  land.  Ex- 
perts say  garbage  has  damaged  about  7.000 
square  milee  of  the  country — a  country  in 
which  land  Is  becoming  scarcer,  particularly 
lu  the  metropolitan  areas. 

And  as  metropolitan  areas  grow,  dumping 
grounds    get    farther    away — making    trasb 
transportation   cost   more   than   It   does   al- 
ready. 
What  are  the  alternatives? 
Burning  Is  the  most  common  one. 
Some  communities  stlU  permit  "open  burn- 
ing" at  dump  sites,  but  there  is  increasing 
pressure  to  stop  It  because  it  contributea  to 
air  pollution. 

Incineration  appears  a  more  logical  step, 
but  even  incinerators  are  undergoing  a  rash 
of  criticism.  Between  8  and  10  percent  of  the 
nation's  gmrbaee  la  burned  in  incinerators. 
A  study  by  the  Public  Health  Service  in  1967 
revealed  that  75  percent  of  these  are  un- 
satisfactory because  they  dirty  the  air. 

Many  of  them  don't  do  a  very  good  Job, 
either.  Gerald  T.  CLeary.  president  of  Bos- 
ton's City  Council,  told  a  Senate  committee 
recently  that  in  his  city  "You  can  put  a 
telephone  book  in  the  incinerators  and  come 
out  and  read  it." 

Larger  metropolitan  areas  are  turning  to 
burying  garbage.  It  is  called  "sanitary  land- 
fill.'  whloh  Is  a  refinement  of  the  open  dump. 
In  some  places.  Including  Washington,  theae 
are  fairly  aopbUticated. 

Properly  planned,  landfills  cover  each  day^ 
garbage  lo*d  with  six  Inches  or  more  of  com- 
pacted earth  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  prerent 
B round  and  water  {mllutlon. 

Washington  went  thla  way,  and  now  it  hu 
one  of  the  model  landfills  in  the  nation. 

Just  two  yean  ago,  the  Kenllworth  Damp, 
K>cated  about  four  mlle«  from  »•  Oapttol. 


was  rated  by  the  Public  Health  Service  as  the 
worst  air-poUutlng,  open-burning  dump  in 
the  nation. 

Today,  after  being  filled  in  with  a  half 
million  tona  of  trash  and  with  the  help  of 
a  federal  grant  Kenllworth  is  about  to  be- 
come converted  into  a  300-acre  park. 

Washington  is  already  on  lt«  second  land- 
fill, at  Oxon  Hill.  In  about  two  years.  It  will 
become  a  golf  course. 

But  landfills,  which  handle  about  5  percent 
of  the  nation's  garbage,  cannot  be  considered 
a  final  solution.  Besides  posing  a  possible 
water  poUutlon  threat,  they  are  a  land-gob- 
bler. 

New  York.  Philadelphia.  San  Francisco  and 
Boston  will  be  running  out  of  garbage  burial 
groimds  within  the  next  five  to  10  years. 

Washington  is  going  to  have  to  turn  to 
Prince  William  County,  at  least  20  miles 
down  the  Potomac  River,  for  Its  next  landfill 
operation.  This  one  will  be  the  most  up-to- 
a^le  of  its  kind,  with  garbage  baled,  then 
barged,  to  burial. 

Some  garbage  already  is  barged  for  burial 
at  sea.  A  recent  study  by  an  oceanographer 
at  the  Stony  Brook  Marlrve  Resources  Center 
on  Long  Island  says  that  8.6  mllUon  tons 
of  material  are  thrown  annually  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  up  to  five  mUes  out  to  sea 
from  the  New  York  area.  The  effects  of  this 
practice  are  as  yet  unknown,  but  frowned 
on  by  federal  officials. 

At  the  present  rate,  this  country  is  throw- 
ing out  3.6  billion  tons  of  solid  wastes  a  year. 
On  the  average,  every  man.  woman  and 
child  In  America  generates  5.3  pounds  of 
garbage  a  day.  The  rate  in  the  19206  was 
2.75  pounds  per  person,  and  experts  predict 
that  in  10  years,  the  figure  will  leap  to  8 
pounds  each. 

This  is  a  faster  growth  rate  than  o\ir  popu- 
laUon.  In  fact,  the  U.S.  garbage  growth  is 
double  Its  population  growth. 

Much  of  the  reason  for  the  garbage  heap 
is  the  nation's  new  affluence:  More  money 
equals  more  goods  equals  more  tra*h— and 
more  oompUcated  trash  at  that. 

Some  of  the  goods  and  gadgets  finding 
themselves  on  supermarket  shelves  are  not 
for  burning.  They  won't  bum. 

And  some  of  what  people  buy  won't  de- 
teriorate under  any  normal  circumstances. 
Throw  a  cardboard  carton  away  and  it  even- 
tually disappears  through  natural  biological 
processes.  Try  the  same  thing  with  some  of 
the  plastics  and  they  wlU  be  there  almost 
forever. 

Garbage  is  a  problem  everywhere  in  the 
country. 

Where  people  are  poorer,  and  the  commu- 
nities poorer,  different  orders  of  garbage 
problems  appear. 

•me  report  of  the  National  Advisory  Ccwn- 
mlssion  on  Civil  Disorders  to  President  John- 
son in  1968  pointed  to  the  effects  of  garbage— 
which  mostly  amounts  to  food  wastes — on 
the  inner  cities. 

"It  must  be  concluded  that  slum  sanita- 
tion is  a  serious  problem  in  the  minds  of  the 
urban  poor,"  the  report  states,  pointing  to 
the  "pectillarly  Intense  needs  of  ^etto  areas 
for  sanitation  services." 

But  country  areas  have  their  garbage  prob- 
lems as  weU. 

In  Kentucky,  for  example,  the  local  mu- 
nicipal units  are  so  small  that  there  U  no 
standard  trash  coUection.  So  people  dump 
anywhere. 

A  few  yeais  ago.  following  the  lead  o*  Mrs. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  beautlflcatlon  program, 
Kentucky  started  a  •'beauty  program'*  ot  its 
own,  and  created  roadside  rests  with  litter 
barrels. 

The  public^  assumption  was  that  litter 
barrels  were  placed  for  trash.  Boon  after  the 
program  began,  so  much  trash  aocumulated 
that  the  litter  barrtia  were  hidden. 

Nationwide,  trash  collection  is  an  extremely 
expensive  propoatticai. 
John  r.  Collins,  former  i^esldeiU  al  the 


National  League  of  Cities  and  one-time 
mayor  of  Boston,  puts  municipal  waste  dis- 
posal costs  at  $3.5  billion  annually. 

This  would  make  solid  wastes  the  third 
largest  municipal  expenditure,  behind  edu- 
cation and  highway  construction. 

It  took  a  long  time  for  Congress  to  become 
concerned  with  It  because,  like  other  people, 
g.'xrbage  was  not  uppermost  in  the  mind. 

Garbage  caught  the  attention  of  Sen.  Ed- 
mund Muskle's  air  and  water  pollution  sub- 
committee when  It  was  discovered  that^^ar- 
bage  burning  In  open  dumps  and  incinerators 
was  causing  much  cf  the  nation's  air  pollu- 
tion. 

Almost  as  an  afterthought,  prodded  by 
Muskie,  Congress  added  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  of  1965  to  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

It  called  for  finding  and  developing  better 
ways  of  handling  garbage  and  for  grants  to 
states  through  1970.  The  authorizaUon  was 
for  $100  million.  But  the  Vietnam  war  costs 
got  in  the  way  and  less  than  $20  million  "was 
actually  appropriated. 

Muskle's  subcommittee  has  drafted  a  much 
more  sophisticated  law— the  Resource  Re- 
covery Act— which  win  come  up  this  new- 
session  of  Congres.'. 

If  passed,  this  legislation  would  earmark 
$800  million  over  five  years  for  research  and 
construction  grants  to  come  up  with  new 
technology  to  recover,  reuse  and  recycle  what 
now  Is  Just  thrown  away. 

The  general  theory  behind  the  proposed 
law  Is  that  in  Its  Inefficient  methods  of  dis- 
posing of  wastes,  the  country  Is  wasting 
valuable  national  resources. 

Richard  D.  Vaughan,  director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfares 
Bureau  of  SoUd  Waste  Management,  goes 
along  with  the  general  philosophy  behtad 
the  new  Muskie  proposal. 

Pot  the  last  few  years,  waste-equipment 
manufacturers  have  been  rushing  into  pro- 
duction with  garbage  shredders,  pulverizers, 
grinders,  compressors,  compactors,  balers 
and  collection  trucks  with  new  gadgets. 

The  Reynolds  Metal  Co.  has  a  highly  suc- 
cessful project  going  on  In  Los  Angeles  and 
Miami,  and  is  paying  'a  cent  a  can  for  the 
return  of  beverage  cans.  These  cans,  which 
cause  problems  when  dumped  because  they 
don't  "degrade,"  are  then  "recycled"  by  the 
company  and  converted  Into  a  new  use  as 
secondary  aluminum  products.  The  project 
will  be  expanded  soon. 

Paper  companies  are  trying  to  recycle 
their  wastes.  The  Crown-Zellerbach  Corp. 
reports  that  about  20  percent  of  corrugated 
boards  are  returned  to  the  manufacturing 
process. 

Glass  technologists  have  also  been  expen- 
menUng  with  several  ideas  for  using  scrap 

RlssB- 

One  of  the  problems  facing  Industry  is 
that  there  are  not  many  secondary  indus- 
tries around  to  buy,  and  reuse,  products. 

The  Solid  Waste  Management  Bureau  has 
recently  let  out  a  contract  to  the  Midwest 
Research  Institute  in  Kansas  City  to  look 
at  available  and  potential  markets. 

In  New  York,  the  bureau  is  testing  a  "vacu- 
um coUection  system"  in  an  apartment 
house.  This  device  picks  up  garbage  like  a 
vacuum  cleaner,  eliminating  the  need  for 
collection. 

Other  research  involves  a  super-lnclnera- 
tor  that  cotUd  produce  electricity  while  it 
bums  garhage  at  even,  high  temperatures. 
The  most  modem  Incinerator  in  the  world — 
in  Dusseldorf,  Germany — generates  elec- 
tricity. 

At  Clemson  University,  work  is  underway 
on  a  new  kind  of  bottle  that  dissolves  in 
water. 

The  bureau  also  is  trying  to  come  up  with 
ways  to  use  wastes.  For  example.  It  U  throw- 
ing old  tires  into  the  Atlantic  lor  flsh  breed- 
ing beds. 

The  Interior  Department's  Bureau  ox 
Mines  also  is  In  the  soUd  wastes  research 
business. 
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Among  lu  prv)jecii.  is.  making  bvuUllni; 
blocks  out  of  garbage  a  scheme  similar  to 
one  111  Japan  Under  the  Japanese  method 
raw  garbage  is  compre&sed  Into  a  block  under 
pressure 

Some  experts  are  ilubioiis  abuut  thi> 
scheme  however,  and  are  warning  that  It 
15  possible  the  garbage-blocks  could  build 
up  methane  gas  and  explode 

Thus  far,  though,  Vaughau--  answers  to 
the  nation  s  JuukpUes  b*.ill  down  to  the  neces- 
sity for  moving  on  many  fronts  at  once 

An  obvious  one  Is  an  attempt  to  improve 
trash  collection  methods  to  get  away  from 
the  trash-and-carry  method  Research  con- 
tracts are  tjein^  l^t  to  this  end 

Another  is  better  incineration  Incinera- 
tors wU  probablv  be  around  for  a  long  tune 
Sanitary  engineers  are  wrking  tosvard  >;et- 
ting  ones  that  burn  trash  better  and  that 
have  a  secondary  u^e  reclaiming  some  of 
the  energy  the  burning  gives  ofT 

Another  answer  Vaughan  believes.  Is  re- 
rvcUns:  pr^^ucis  -  that  i.s  petting  trash  such 
as  metals  and  pafx-r  back  to  a  b.ise  state  and 
tiudlug  a  new    sec^ndarv  \ise  for  them. 

Alternatives   to   the  ■  non-biodegradables 
like  plastics,  that  don  t  break  down  n.iturally 
also  should  be  found    he  says 

tntlmate;^.  Vaughan  s.iys.  the  housewife 
may  have  to  change  her  habits  and  learn  to 
separate  trash,  keeping  bottles  and  papers. 
s.4y,  separate  from  fi.od  wastes 

But  mo6l  important  of  all  Vaughan  >ays 
is  to  cut  down  the  sheer  volume  of  wastes 

The  war  on  garbage  may  also  ultimately 
require  reusing  everything  from  milk  bottles 
to  equipment  on  old  cars,  or  even  a  tax  on 
the  fcmouut  of  wastes  the  consumer  gen- 
erates. 

All  the  answers  add  up  to  greater  costs — 
to  someone  The  question  is  will  the  con- 
sumer get  caught  In  the  middle'' 

<>OME    C.ARBaCE    is    VNTOUCKABLC 

Sometimes,  trash  comes  to  WashiUKton  s 
O  Street  Incinerator  in  portfolios  and  bnel- 
cases. 

Call  It  Americas  super-secret  disposal  It 
cuu  down  slightly  on  solid  wastes:  It  adds 
■lightly  to  air  p>olluuon 

Ever  since  World  War  II  one  of  the  burn- 
ers at  the  1st  and  O  Street  SE  Incinerator  has 
been  reserved  pretty  much  for  hush-hush 
BtufI — at  least  the  stull  that  Ian  t  filed  some- 
where. 

It's  one  of  the  public  serrtcea  Washington 
provides  in  a  city  that  s  lull  of  agencies  with 
secrets. 

Almost  evervday  limousines,  private  cars 
or  goyemment  trucks  drive  up — sometimes 
with  armed  guards — and  deliver  trash  It 
eomes  by  portfolio  and  briefcase*  In  paper 
ba^.  even  cardboard  cartons 

The  delivery  man.  often  dressed  in  a  busi- 
ness suit,  "checks  In,"  then  sits  by  the  fire  to 
nuUie  sure  the  trash  bums 

The  flre-watchlng  can  l«.«it  anywliere  from 
•  half- hour  to  moat  of  the  day 

The  Incinerator  s  biggest  customer  now  Is 
the  State  Department  Foreman  Charles 
Brown  says 

But  customers  aL-o  IncUide  military  agen- 
cies, the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and. 
at  times,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  — 
although  the  latter  has  its  own  •self-de- 
struct" unit 

Besides  the  government  sources,  the  trash 
burner  is  also  u.sed  at  times  by  lawyers  and 
private  Arms,  most  of  them  dealing  In  re- 
search. 

"I  guess  they  don  t  want  the  other  fellow 
to  know  what  they're  doing.  Brown  sur- 
miaea. 

At  one  time,  embassies  used  to  make  use 
of  the  hush-hush  burner,  but  now  they  use 
It  rarely— and  then  It  s  only  by  the  British 

Some  countries,  of  course,  want  to  make 
sure  their  garbage  doesn  t  fall  into  enemy 
hands  The  Russian  Embassy,  for  example.  U 
believed  to  have  Its  own  Incinerator  at  the 
embassy    But   this   Is   hard    to   conttrm:    the 


P.  isiiiins  don  i  -warn  to  talk  about  wli.il  they 
do  With  their  trash. 

Brown  says  that  the  Wabhlnglon  secret 
iraoh  load  has  gone  down  considerably  since 
!he  great  war  although  he  d<iesn  t  keep  a 
touniige  count 

People  sometimes  have  to  stand  In  line 
ni>w.  but  not  too  long  he  says. 

But  in  World  War  II  days,  the  line  otlen 
went  at.  und  the  block 

On-e  (luring  the  war  Brown  recalls,  the 
Wrt^hlnc  >n  city  B"\erunient  got  a  complaint 
that  siiK'r,  then  being  rationed  wa.s  being 
burned 

Whut  caused  the  rumpu;.,  he  siivs.  Is  that 
the  old  OSS  used  to  deliver  Ms  secrets  for 
burning  In  stigar  sacks. 

.\   WnRiD   IN    Dancer— 5     Tut   D*v    l.BJ   W^s 

.\lMOST   Spkei  uir.5.s 

1  By   Roberta   Hornii;   and   James   Wel.-.hi 

Not  long  af.er  he  died  m    1967,  poet  Carl 

Sandburg  was  honored  at   a  ceremony  at  the 

Lincoln   Memorial 

President  Johnson  sat  there  while  one 
dienlt  iry  after  another  rose  to  speak  John- 
son couidn  t  hear  much  of  what  they  said 
Almost  all  he  could  hear  was  the  Jets  o'.er- 
head  coming  down  the  Potomac  on  their 
landing  run  to  National  Airport 

As  his  own  turn  to  speak  approached 
Johnson  turned  to  Interior  Secretary  Stew- 
art   Udall. 

Get  rid  of  those  Jets.  '  he  ordered 
A  startled  Udall  spoke  to  the  nearest  Se- 
cret Service  man.  who  quickly  telephoned 
the  presidential  command  to  the  airport 
Bv  the  time  John.son  rose  to  speak  the  noise 
had  stopped  And  throughout  his  addres.s. 
;lie  jet.s  remained  miles  upriver,  circling. 

.Ks  the  story  goes  this  Is  a  big  reason 
Washington  t)ecame  as  liuoUed  as  it  now 
ii  m  trvlng  to  curb  excessive  nol.se  It  wasii  t 
long  after  the  Sandburg  ceremony  that  fed- 
eral officials  began  speaking  out  much  more 
strongly  about  noise  pollution  than  they 
had  m  the  past 

More  substantial  reasons  aren  t  difficult 
to  hnd  Largely  they  stem  from  the  wide- 
spread introduction  of  Jet  aircraft  to  places 
like  National  Alrpnirt.  and  the  fact  that 
u  a  citizen  is  bothered  by  the  sound,  he 
can  t  order  the  Jets  turned  arotind  like 
Johnson  did 

Protests  and  lawsuits  over  noise  have 
been  on  the  ruse.  Major  lawsuits  are  under 
*ay  contesting  airport  noise  in  New  York. 
Chicago  and  Atlanta 

And  so  noise  has  become  the  latest  en- 
vironmental  hazard  to  get  the  federal  gov- 
ernments seal  of  disapproval  Springing 
irom  1968  legislation,  a  new  noise-abate- 
ment office  Is  operating  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  And  a  few  of  the 
states  have  similar  offices 

But  should  noise  which  Is  usually  defined 
as  unwanted  sound  be  equaled  with  the 
widely  prevalent  and  publicized  forms  of 
pollution'' 

Yes.  say  some  speclallsus  They  cite  the 
warning  of  Nobel  Laureate  Robert  Koch 
.some  60  years  ago  The  day  will  come  when 
man  will  have  to  fight  merciless  noise  as 
the  worst  enemy  of  his  health  '  They  warn 
that  If  noise  levels  continue  to  rise  as  they 
have  in  the  recent  past,  what  is  now  a  threat 
could  be  lethal 

No.  say  others  In  order  of  magnitude  and 
concern,  noise  is  not  in  the  same  class  as 
what's  happening  to  the  air  and  water,  they 
say.  And  it  Is  not,  m  a  technical  sen.se  a 
pollutant,  since  to  pollute  means  to  soil  or 
dirty  Noise  does  not  soil  or  dirty,  nor  does 
It  accumulate  as  waste  accumulates 

Yet  there  1*  general  agreement  that  exces- 
sive noise.  If  not  pollution,  nevertheless  can 
be  a  menace  to  health  and  well-being 

Moreover.  If  It  does  not  threaten  the 
environment.  It  lowers  the  quality  of  the 
environment. 

The  same  thing  Is  often  said  of  other  by- 
products of  modern  life,  especially  urban  life 


The  biUlwarda  protrude:  the  power  lines 
and  freewavs  tut  across  the  laud;  roadside 
conuiifrcial  blight  spreads.  open  land 
diminishes,  ugliiifs.-^  prevails 

.Ml  of  these  things  rcl.ite  to  the  question 
of  what  can  be  done  to  make  urban  luini; 
more  pleasitnt  It  s  a  tiuestion  that  can  lead 
to  endless  debate 

The  answers  are  not  easy  For  example,  if 
highway  coiistrucUon  is  halted,  it  creates 
greater  traffic  congestion  Or  if  housing  de- 
velopment is  bU)cked  over  a  huge  area,  it 
drives  prices  up  and  contributes  to  the  den- 
sity of  other  areas 

One  thing  Is  certain  Concern  for  tin- 
amenities  Is  as-suining  greater  Importance 
It  IS  inseparable  from  the  over-all  environ- 
mental Issue 

Noise,  unlike  ugliness  and  blight,  can  t>e 
nin.sured  with  great  precision  For  purposes 
H  i.".  measured  in  decibels  (db(,  which  arc 
unlt-s  vl  acoustic  pressure  levels. 

The  nunibers  can  be  deceptive  The  sounds 
iii-ide  a  (i'.ilet  residential  home  might  average 
40  db,  the  sounds  of  a  busy  downtown  street 
80  db.  the  sound  of  a  pneumatic  air  hammer 
120db 

But  this  doesn  t  mean  the  street  is  twice 
as  noi>v  or  the  air  hammer  three  times  as 
nol.^v  as  the  home 

Decibels  rl.se  by  logarithmic  ratios,  so  that 
a  50  db  noise  is  10  limes  as  intense  as  a  40 
db  iii.isc  For  each  additional  10  dbs,  multi- 
ply by  10  The  busy  street,  then.  Is  10,000 
times  as  loud,  the  air  hammer  100  million 
times  a-s  loud  as  the  quiet  living  room. 

Not  long  ago.  Malcolm  C.  Hope,  the  Dls- 
trlrt  s  assovlate  director  for  envlormnentBl 
health,  and  Harry  Gilbert,  his  specialist  for 
noise  problems,  took  a  ride  through  the 
W^vshiiigton  area. 

Inside  the  car  on  upper  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, the  needle  of  Gilbert's  audiometer 
flickered  in  the  50  db  range.  Quiet  enough 
A  window  was  opened:  the  needle  went  past 
60  db.  and  when  a  truck  passed.  It  went 
to  the  mid  70s 

"This  Is  nul.sance  level,  nothing  danger- 
ous  "  said  Glltiert 

On  to  Washington  Cathedral.  'Very  quiet 
Inside,  the  audiometer  measured  the  hushed 
sounds  at  about  40  db.  until  the  organ  began 
playing.  At  the  cathedral's  great  crossing, 
the  organ  measured  72  db. 

Back  downtown,  the  window  open  at  Con- 
necticut and  K  Street,  the  needle  pointed  up 
toward  80  db.  higher  when  horns  were  sound- 
ed   It  hit  95  when  a  bus  revved  up. 

Hope  noted  that  tribes  In  Africa  living  in 
li  quiet  Isolated  environment  were  found 
to  h.ive  near-perfect  hearing. 

Our  'normal'  Is  really  abnormal,"  he  said 
Around  to  other  parts  of  town: 
From  nearly   100  yards  away,  a  pile  driver 
in  the  Southeast  measured  about  100  db.  On 
the    Southwest    Expressway,    sounds    ranged 
In  the  80s    And  at  the  14th  Street  Bridge,  It 
went  Into  the  90s  as  a  plane  passed  overhead. 
Finally,  to  Gravelly  Point  In  Alexandria  on 
the  direct  landing  pattern  to  National  Air- 
port    As    a    Jet    came   over,    the    audiometer 
needle  swung  to   114.   Afterward,  the  needle 
dipped,  but  not  too  much,  for  the  airport  It- 
self  Is   a   noisy   place    The   meter   registered 
108,    \0'2.   105,   then  back   to   llS  as  another 
Jet  swung  overhead 

"Lets  face  It.  the  Jet  Is  a  noisy  engine." 
siild  Hope  "Exposure  to  that  kind  of  noise 
for  any  period  of  time  is  dangerous.' 

The  etTecu  of  noise  generally  fall  into  four 
categories. 

Noise  annoys  A  dog  barking,  a  siren 
screaming,  a  motorcycle  tearing  around  a 
corner— any  or  all  can  be  an  Irritant.  This  is 
not  a  danger,  but  It  helps  degrade  the  quality 
of  urban  life 

Noise  disrupts  Above  SO  db,  It  can  Inter- 
rupt sleep.  And  it  can  make  itudylng  dlJB- 
cult  Above  80  db  telephoning  can  be  next 
to  Impossible 

Noi.se  can  cause  loss  of  hearing  Federally 
adopted  standards  say  a  steady  85  db  Is  about 
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all  anyone  should  be  asked  to  absorb  over 
the  length  of  a  workday  At  96  db,  the  listen- 
ing limit  should  be  four  hours,  according 
to  Gilbert  At  115  db,  it  Is  more  like  15 
minutes.  .,      ,       . 

Dr  Hayes  Newby.  head  of  the  Miryland 
University  speech  and  hearing  clinic,  aays 
•  There  Is  no  doubt  of  the  damage  that  can 
be  done  What  is  deceptive  Is  that  the  noise 
levels  that  can  cause  damage  are  well  below 
wh.it  Is  p.\lnful  or  uncomfortable." 

Dr  Lloyd  Boiling,  of  the  George  Washing- 
ton University  speech  and  hearing  clinic,  says 
.in  increasing  number  of  people  are  reporting 
trouble  hearing  many  of  them  older  persons. 
Medical  science  Is  prolonging  life,"  he  said, 
but  the  hearing  mechanism  deteriorates  at 
the  same  rate  And  we  know  that  exposure 
to  high  levels  of  noise  can  help  speed  that 
deterioration" 

Noise  may  be  injurious  to  physical  and 
mental  he.'iUh  But  on  this  point,  the  spe- 
claltst*  are  In  sharp  disagreement. 

The  moderately  alarmist  side  begins  from 
this  premise; 

Man  evolved  In  a  relatively  quiet  world. 
When  noise  did  occur,  it  could  produce  a 
healthy  response  It  was  both  signal  and 
warning. 

Now  noise  abounds,  with  tile  abnormal. 
iis  Hope  suggested,  the  normal. 

Britain's  Dr    John  Anthony  Parr,  asked  If 
man  has  become  used  to  higher  noise  levelt 
and  whether  he  can  get  used  to  more,  re- 
plied;   "Yes,  that  is  true,  but  only  at  a  price. 
One  cannot  Ignore  a  noise,  only  put  oneself 
In  a  condlUon  In  which  we  do  not  make  any 
obvious  reaction.   It  means  keeping  all   the 
muscles   tense  so  that   we  are  not  Jumping 
up  and  down  like  a  human  yo-yo,  and  keep- 
ing ourselves  In  this  state  of  permanent  ten- 
sion leads  on  to  mental  stress." 
But  some  specialists  go  farther 
At  the   annual   meeting  of   the   American 
^  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 

5^  recently,     a    panel    of    scientists    presented 

papers  suggesting  that  sonic  booms  threaten 
the  health  of  unborn  babies  and  that  noise 
may  contribute  to  heart  trouble  and  blood 
cholesterol.  In  other  studies,  noise  has  been 
blamed  for  a  wide  range  of  problems — from 
indigestion  to  an  increase  In  the  divorce  rate. 
But  there  is  a  conservative  view,  too,  and 
it's  widespread. 

Drs.  Newby  and  Boiling,  for  Instance,  Bay 
many  of  the  claims  that  noise  produces  varl- 
ous  ailments  are  highly  speculative.  Many 
scientists,  too,  question  the  validity  of  the 
research  that  led  to  these  claims. 

Dr.  Leo.  J.  Beranek  of  the  MassachusetU 
Institute  of  Technology  has  long  been  one 
of  the  nation's  leading  acoustic  expert*.  He 
believes  that  many  people  are  unusually  sus- 
ceptible to  noise,  but  many  of  the  report* 
of  the  effects  of  noise  are  overplayed. 

After  talking  with  a  reporter  for  some 
time.  Beranek  said ; 

"Maybe  you've  found  I'm  disappointing  to 
Interview.  The  stories  that  people  might  wind 
up  dying  in  the  streets  with  blood  running 
out  of  their  ears  might  be  more  exclttng." 
Beranek  believes  that  10  to  15  percent  of 
any  group  of  people  are  highly  sensitive  to 
noise.  If  they  are  unable  to  adapt,  they 
should  not  live  near  sources  of  loud  noise,  he 
said. 

All  the  experts  agree  that  the  world  is  get- 
ting noisier.  Jets  fly  to  once-quiet  Islands. 
Urban  life  and  noise  chase  the  suburbanite. 
The  farmer  uses  loud  new  machinery. 

Yet  Beranek  Is  one  specialist  who  believes 
the  noise  levels  In  some  cities — notably  New 
York  and  Chicago — are  leveling  off. 

•  Transportation  Is  the  biggest  source  of 
rising  noise  levels — the  planes  and  the  road 
traffic,"  he  said.  "If  some  cities  are  getting 
no  noisier.  It's  because  they've  absorbed  all 
the  traffic  they  can." 

What  angers  the  specialists  In  this  field  la 
that  except  for  the  sonic  boom,  exceaslve 
noise  produced  by  technology  can  be  sup- 
pressed by  technology,  and  by  reguIatlcMi.  The 


noise  problem  cant  be  completely  solved,  but 
It  can  be  ameliorated. 

A  nimiber  of  European  nations  are  ahead 
of  this  country  In  reducing  urban  noise 
levels.  (Not  all  of  them,  to  be  sure;  Rome, 
for  Instance.  Is  regarded  as  noisier  than  any 
American  city.) 

But  the  Swedes  and  the  Danes,  the  British 
and  the  Swiss  have  set  limits  for  such  noise 
producers  as  motorbikes  and  machinery  used 
outdoors.  Moreover,  while  It's  still  a  Joke  In 
this  country  to  talk  of  paper-thin  apartment 
house  construction,  much  of  the  European 
housing  Industry  U  doing  a  good  Job  with 
noise-cutting  components. 

Quieter  Jack  hammers,  air  compressors  and 

pile   drivers  are  available.   Blasting   can   be 

mufiHed.  So  can  much  of  American  Industrial 

machinery.  And  the  cost  frequently  is  low. 

Beranek  estimates  it  would  cost  no  more 

than  $25  a  car.  in  mass  production,  to  turn 

out  quieter  muffiers,  better  enclosed  engines 

and  quieter  tires  to  cut  down  on  road  noise 

Col.  Charles  Poster,  chief  of  the  federal 

Noise    Abatement    Office,    believes    the    cost 

would  be  somewhat  higher — but  not  by  much. 

Why  not  require  such  sound-softeners? 

"It's  a  subject  of  debate  at  present. "  said 

Foster,  "and  It  Isn't  that  simple. 

"Setting  federal  standards  for  cars  would 
mean  getting  Into  all  manner  of  maintenance 
problems — the  question  of  how  a  muffler, 
for  example,  performs  after  the  car  Is  older." 
Poster's  office  now  is  discussing  the  prob- 
lem with  the  auto  Industry.  It  hopes  to  pro- 
duce noise-muffling  recommendations  upon 
which  the  government  could,  at  the  least, 
specify  that  when  it  purchases  new  vehicles 
for  its  own  use  they  have  the  sound-soften- 
ing  devices. 

Working  with  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  the  Noise  Abatement  Office  also 
hopes  to  turn  out  recommendations  and 
ratings  for  tires,  which  account  for  a  big 
part  of  road  noise  at  high  speeds. 

But  that  won't  be  easy  either.  A  total  of 
654  tire-tread  patterns  are  on  the  market 
today.  Some  are  noticeably  quieter  than 
others.  Poster  fears  that  the  quietest  treads, 
avoiding  horizontal  indentations,  will  not 
be  the  safest  treads. 

Por  regulatory  purposes.  Poster's  office 
currently  Is  In  business  for  only  one  reason: 
to  cut  down  aircraft  noise.  With  its  author- 
ity speUed  out  In  the  1968  legislation,  It  re- 
quires all  new  planes  to  be  equipped  with 
quieter  engines. 

Win  noise  around  airports  go  down?  No. 
Por  the  foreseeable  future.  It  will  go  up. 
Poster  Is  the  first  to  concede  that. 

All  but  the  newest  planes  are  as  noisy 
as  ever.  To  refit  America's  Jet  fleet  with 
quieter  engines— up  to  »5  million  a  plane 
for  a  15db  noise  reduction  Is  one  estimate — 
would  be  economically  prohibitive. 

Beyond  that  one  factor,  the  number  of 
planes  In  the  air  will  increase.  To  accom- 
modate them,  smaller  airports  will  grow  big- 
ger and  new  airports  will  crop  up. 

"We're  not  going  to  Improve  this  part  of 
the  environment  fast  enough  to  please  the 
public,"  Poster  said.  "Someday,  we  may  have 
planes  making  little  noise  at  all.  But  right 
now  it's  tough.  I  think  we'll  see  more  com- 
plaints, more  lawsuits." 

Militancy  la  rising  on  other  fronts  where 
urban  amenities  are  threatened.  Local  con- 
servation groups  are  battling  what  tised  to 
be  considered  InevlUble  forces  of  develop- 
ment. 

As  often  as  not,  open  land  is  the  focus  of 
conflict. 

In  Montgomery  County.  Washington's 
wealthiest  suburb,  highway  planners  couldn't 
figure  a  better  route  for  the  new  Northern 
Parkway  than  to  run  It  through  a  lovely 
stream-valley  park  and  Wheaton  Regional 
Park.  Public  bearings  In  the  last  few  days 
Indicate  a  massive  amount  of  citizen  re- 
sistance. 

This  kind  of  save-the-land  militancy  goes 
beyond  the  crowded  urban  areas. 


The  Potomac  Edison  Co.  wanted  to  build 
a  500  kllovolt  transmission  line  across  the 
Potomac  about  an  hour  and  a  half's  drive 
from  Washington.  Citizen  protests — con- 
tending the  line  would  have  ruined  the 
scenic  view  of  the  Antletam  battlefield- 
stopped  it. 

Now  the  power  company,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Interior  Department,  wants 
the  power  lines,  with  towers  more  than  100 
feet  high,  to  run  adjacent  to  the  proposed 
Potomac  National  Park  The  public  outcry 
continues,  reaching  a  peak  this  week  at 
congressional   hearings. 

Nationally,  much  of  the  concern  for  what's 
happening  to  the  land  focuses  on  parks  and 
recreation  holdings— preserving  them  and 
adding  to  them.  This  is  a  situation  with 
bleak  prospects. 

The  problem  could  be  called  simple — too 
many  people,  too  few  parks.  And  there  Isn't 
enough  money  to  buy  new  parks. 

This  Is  another  of  the  environmental  is- 
sues that  boils  down  to  a  question  of  what 
the  government  Is  willing  to  spend. 

The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  has 
estimated  it  would  cost  more  than  »300 
million  to  acquire  national  parks.  Includ- 
ing Point  Reyes  near  San  Francisco  and 
Cape  Cod  National  Seashore,  that  already 
have  been  authorized.  This  is  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  money  required  for  such  pro- 
posed new  parks  as  the  Potomac  National 
River  and  Connecticut  River  National  Rec- 
reation Areas. 

This  year  the  Nixon  administration  asked 
for  $124  million— half  of  It  to  go  to  the 
states— and  that's  what  Congress  appropri- 
ated, despite  congressional  guarantees  of 
last  year  earmarking  $200  million  a  year  for 
parkland   purchases. 

Prom  what  Budget  Director  Robert  P 
Mayo  told  congress,  the  administration  ap- 
parently Intends  to  ask  no  more  than  the 
$124  million  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  And  he 
told  Congress  in  effect;  Don't  bother  au- 
thorizing any  new  parks  since  it  will  take 
years  to  buy  the  land  for  those  already 
authorized. 

It's  tmcertaln  whether  President  Nixon, 
now  Increasingly  aware  of  public  concern 
for  the  environment,  will  raise  the  ante  for 
buying  parklands. 

A  Wo«LD  IN  Dangeb— 6;   Doomsday- Is  It 
Just  Akoitnd  the  Corner? 

(By  Roberta  Hornlg  and  James  Welsh) 

As  the  environment  has  come  on  strong  as 
an  issue,  so  have  the  Jeremiahs,  the  phophets 
of  doom. 

Prom  all  over  come  the  warnings  of  catas- 
trophe, of  man  "on  a  suicidal  course,"  of 
man  "choking  on  his  wastes,"  of  man  on  his 
way  to  "destroying  himself  and  his  world." 

The  time-scale  of  this  doom-crying  Is  not 
on  the  order  of  a  thousand  nor  a  few  hun- 
dred years.  It  Is  more  on  the  order  of  a  gen- 
eration or  two.  or  of  the  30  years  left  until 
the  end  of  the  century. 

Dr.  Barry  Commoner,  director  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  the  Biology  of  Natural  Systems  at 
Washington  University  In  St.  Louis  and  a 
prolific  writer,  U  In  demand  at  environmental 
conferences  across  the  country.  He  had  this 
to  say  last  year : 

"My  own  estimate  Is  that  we  are  unlikely  to 
avoid  environmental  catastrophe  by  the  1980s 
unless  we  are  able  by  that  time  to  correct 
the  fundamental  IncompatiblUtles  of  major 
technologies  with  the  demands  of  the  eco- 
system." 

The  urge  to  warn  of  disaster  is  spreading. 
As  likely  as  not,  scientists  and  public  officials 
discussing  environmental  problems  will  lead 
off  their  papers  or  speeches  as  one  did  re- 
cently ;  . 

"Man,  in  the  way  he  Is  abusing  his  environ- 
ment, is  In  danger  of  becoming  a  vanishing 
species." 

Prom  other  quarters,  both  within  and  out 
of  the  scientific  communities,  come  reserva- 
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Uona.  •omewhat  more  coiwervanve  views  and 
eipresslon*  of  &keptlsni. 

•  The  ecologlst."  sa;d  one  top  federal  oBcUl. 
••must  malnlAin  a  professional  posture  It  U 
to  view  with  alaxm   " 

TTie  skeptical  position  goes  further  It  holds 
tliat  since  dr>omcrying  gets  headlines,  those 
who  want  headi.nes  cry  dtwm  It  holds.  to<->. 
that  the  emergence  of  the  environment  issue 
li.id  led  to  something  of  a  -my  polluUon  is 
m:  re  dangerous  than  your  pollution"  com- 
petition among  specialists 

Many  specialists,  sincerely  al.irmed  over 
wliat  man  Is  doing  to  h:s  world -and  wh.it 
he  is  c.ipable  of  doing  as  his  numbers  grow- - 
feel  they  are  caught  In  a  di'.emma  Warn 
reasonably  or  Wile  diKm'  Their  speeches  snd 
writings  orten  reflect  this  dllemm.i 

For  Instance  the  state  official  who  led  ofT 
h:s  speech  with  reference  to  man  as  a  van- 
ishing species  wxs  sayir.g  on  page  three  that 
••doom  and  gloom"'  mast  give  way  to  hard 
work,  and  by  page  seven,  the  sp^ch  was  re- 
ferring to  •reasons  for  opt!ml";m  " 

Asked  about  this,  he  said    "Well   I  guess  a 
lot  of  us  feel  i:  s  necessary  to  shake  the  public 
'    up  " 

Then  the  fcire  talk  Is  overstated'' 
••No.  not  a  bit   •  he  said    ■U  we  d^n^t  get 
this   environment   situation    turned    around. 
we  could  be  in  for  an  awful  time  ■ 

Through  all  these  cinrradlctlons.  what  Is 
the  public  to  believe''  Is  disaster  anund  the 
comer?  Disaster  of  what  kind,  what  scope' 
WTilch  of  the  docmsday  warnings  Is  backed 
bv  hard  eviaeiice  .md  '.vhich  c^me  under  the 
heading  of  Informed — or  misinformed  — 
speculation  "> 

The  seriously  held  predictions  of  wide- 
spread disaster  f.^'.l  In'o  two  broad  areas — 
climate  and  piipula'.l.n  Briefly  they  can  be 
put  this  w.iy 

Increasing  atmospheric  pollution,  partly 
in  connection  with  ocean  pollution  and  pos- 
sibly In  t»nd«m  with  n*tur»l  forces,  could 
bring  about  r»dlcal  changes  In  the  Earth's 
climate — disruptions  In  the  heat  balance 
In  weather  patterns  and  in  the  atmospheric 
mn  upon  which  all  life  depends 

The  sustained  population  Increase  of  this 
country,  aggrmvatlng  the  problems  of  the 
environment  already  present,  could  brlnj 
on  serious  health  problems  and  a  lower 
standard  of  living  On  top  of  that,  the 
worlds  population  Is  Increasing  so  rapidly 
that,  because  of  food  and  mineral  shortages 
and  inevitably  greater  pollution,  the  Earth 
may  not  be  able  to  sustain  the  6  billion  to 
7  billion  of  people  who  will  live  on  It  Just 
30  years  from  now. 

Large  differences  exist  between  these  two 
sets  of  disaster  predictions 

The  first.  relaUng  to  climate.  Is  tougher 
to  prove 

Increasing  evidence  some  of  It  In  the  form 
of  hard  data,  shows  the  volume  and  variety 
of  pollutants  going  into  the  air  and  tne 
oceans  But  there  Is  too  Uttle  data  to  con- 
clude decl.sl-.ely  what  will  happen  to  the 
climate  as  a  consequence 

These  forces  are  very  difficult  to  sort  out  " 
said  Peter  Weyl.  oceanographer  at  the  Cnl- 
verslty  of  New  York  at  Sloney  Brook  The 
natural  system  Is  complex  enough  even 
without  tfymg  to  measure  mans  mucking 
with  It  " 

A  world  ci.>ol!ng  a  world  warming,  a  world 
where  preciplUllon  is  determined  by  pollu- 
tanu  rather  than  acting  to  cleans*  the  air 
of   them — all  are  mentioned. 

But  Urge  differences  of  opinion  exist,  not 
only  among  men  crossing  disciplinary  lines 
but  wltliln  single  fields.  Including  meteoro- 
logy 

■We  are  singing  different  songs,  and  that's 
one  of  the  problenia,'^  said  Dr  A  Murry 
Mitchell,  a  meteorologist  with  the  En»lron- 
mental  Service*  Administration. 

Why,  then.  ibouKl  climate  rate  special 
concern  among  the  environmental  disaster 
pr«dlcttonar 

Becmua«.  aay   tbOM   who   are  ctudylng   It 


the  atmosphere  and  oteaiii-  the  complex 
linkBce  of  a!r-wa;cr-land  organl.-^im  called 
the  ecosystem— U  so  vital  to  life  It  directly 
influences  the  climate  and  Is  directly  In- 
fluenced by  it. 

And  because,  in  light  of  this,  they  say. 
•  \Vt-  d,  n  t  kU'  * 

•What  Im  mainly  worried  about  "  said 
We>l.  IS  our  lack  of  knowledge'  This  kind 
of  statement  reverberates  up  and  down  the 
environmental  scene 

We  are  inadvertently  en^^aged  In  a 
frightening  evperimeni  with  our  ecosys- 
tem, our  lile  support  system.  "  said  Dr  Frrd 
Sanjeant.  dean  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin .s  new  College  of  EnvironmenUl  Sciences 
The  population  worry  is  fumc^hlng  el:e. 
The  numbers  are  there,  available  In  the 
form  of  population  counu  and  virtually  cer- 
tain  trends. 

Calculations  also  abmind  of  what  re- 
sources—food, energy  and  raw  materials- 
will  be  necesi^ary  to  meet  varying  levels  of 
living   standards   for   the   coming   billions. 

This  evidence  is  enough  to  turn  optimnts 
into  d  xjmcrifrs 

Yet  there  is  a  paradox  here,  the  experts 
hHve  never  been  so  divided  as  they  now  are 
L>n  the  c  in^equences  ol  overpopulation. 

-nie  traditional  fear  tf  worldwide  Jamli.'- 
recently  has  been  challenged  from  a  number 
ol  fronts. 

Many  now  say  there  will  be  enough  f.xMl 
llie  en.lronmenuUlsts.  meanwhile,  have 
come  charging  onto  the  scene,  warning  that 
multiplying  numbers,  together  with  any  real 
attempt  to  raise  the  world  s  living'  standards. 
Will  result  in  ma^ive  worldwide  pollution. 

Others  warn  that  before  the  world  runs  out 
of  fo<xl  It  will  run  out  of  the  minerals  and 
fuels    necessary    for    a    decent    standard    of 

Uving- 

A  battle  is  shaping  up  over  whether  famine 
or  another  danger  will  sUlke  first  It  brings 
no  comfort  to  the  experts  Even  If  they  dis- 
agree, they  see  overpopulation  as  a  Hobsons 
choice:  If  one  thing  won't  lead  to  disaster, 
.tiiother  will 

But  fear  of  overpopulation  Is  what  fuels 
Just  about  every  other  environmental  fear. 

Beyond  the  global  concerns,  many  sclrn- 
tis'^  believe  a  localized  or  regionalized  dis- 
aster could  occur  any  time  in  the    lOe 

Tliey  say  for  Instance,  that  with  a  given 
tet  of  conditions— stable  weather,  tempera- 
lure  inversion  icold  air  uapped  by  warm  air 
abo\e  It  I  and  a  deadly  mu  of  pollutanU  In 
the  air  — a  city  or  an  urban  region  could  suffer 
a  huge  loss  of  life  Said  one  of  these  sclentlsia; 
II '3  partly  projection  of  trends,  partly  the 
laws  of  probability  You  can  take  your  bets 
en  the  city  My  own  pick  Is  Tokyo-  you  have 
to  see  the  problems  there  to  believe  liiem." 
On  yet  another  front  there  are  those  who 
fe.ir  that  selective  haaarda,  arising  from  th« 
climbing  presence  and  long-range  danger*  of 
air-waier  contaminant*— pesUcidee.  lead,  and 
mercury,  for  example — could  result  in  the 
shortening  of  millions  of  Uvea. 

Conclusive  data  la  lacking  here  These  scl- 
entisU  say  "we  dont  know,  but  should  fear 
the  worst .'• 

Even  so  In  all  the  dli^aster  statements,  on 
whatever  front,  there  Is  careful  hedging  The 
predictions  are  really  Just  warnings  No  one 
IS  saying  that  man  Is  doomed  no  matter  what 
he  does  Even  men  like  Commoner  hedge 
their  warnings. 

And  Lamont  Cole  Cornell  University  ecol- 
o^lst.  afier  ticking  off  a  long  list  of  possible 
environmental  disasters,  answered  a  ques- 
tion Oh.  yes.  Im  opilmisllc.  People  are 
listening  now  " 

Other  contradictions  are  apparent  In  the 
thread  of  the  disaster  warnings  One  of  them 
can  be  explained  this  way : 

A  scientist  can  simply  extrapolate  trends 
snd  projects  what  would  happen  if  they  con- 
tinued over  a  number  of  years  He  would  be 
the  first  to  s.iy  that  long  before  his  projec- 
tion runs  Its  course,  some  other  force  could 
forestall   It    HU  speech  or  article,  however. 


can  get   misinterpreted  and  blown  way  out 
of  proportion. 

And  the  scientist  can  make  mistakes  that 
get  reported  ever  and  over 

Cole  for  instance,  wrote  an  article  on 
thermal  pollution  and  the  Earths  radiation 
balance  for  BioSclence  niaga::lne  In  Novem- 
ber He  calculated  that,  on  the  t>asls  of  man- 
made  and  Earth-gtnerau-d  energy  emissions 
the  world  would  become  too  hot  for  habita- 
tion III  080  ye.irs 

But   later   he  said:    •'nie  proposition   was 

sound,  but  I  made  a  mlsUke  In  arithmetic 

It  should  have  been  130  years. '• 

Even  so.  he  was  asked,  Isn't  disaster  Ukely 

tj    befall    the    earth    before    then?      Oh,    cl 

course  '  he  said 

Tlie  grow.ng  alarm  over  what  could  hap- 
pen to  the  climate  and  the  ecosystem  is  ba-^ed 
on  simple  biological  relationships. 

Plants  on  land  and  In  the  water  absorb 
solar  energy  and,  through  photosynthesis, 
c m'.pri  carbon  dioxide  and  nutrient  chemi- 
cals to  food,  simultaneously  releasing  oxygen 
to  the  air  Animal  life  consumes  the  food 
An  mal  and  other  organic  waste  Is  converted 
bv  micro-organisms  to  carbon  dioxide  and 
oiher  inorganic  nutrients  that  become  ready 
to  begin  the  cycle  again 

The  air.  the  land  vegetation  and  the  oceans 
act  within  this  cycle  as  huge,  mutually  de- 
pendent converting  systems.  Pollution,  so 
the  fear  g  j.  would  prevent  those  sytems  from 
doing  their  Job. 

As  Dr  P  Fraser  Darling,  vice  president  ot 
the  Conservation  Foundation,  put  it:  the 
oxygen-carbon  dioxide  cycle  Is  'a  system  of 
great  age  and  stability  which  we  are  now  tax- 
ing with  the  immense  amounts  of  carbon 
dioxide  which  we  re  adding  from  the  fuel  we 
burn." 

Ordinarily,  more  carbon  dioxide  would 
favor  greater  tree  growth,  locking  up  the  car- 
bon dioxide  for  a  Ume.  But  man  Is  cutting 
down  trees  In  many  places. 

Another  buffer  Is  the  immense  amount  ol 
ocean  plant  life,  particularly  the  tiny  organ- 
isms called  phytoplankton. 

But  here,  another  villain  enters;  Pestcldes. 
In  laboratory  experiments.  Dr.  Charles  F. 
Wurster.  a  biologist  at  the  University  of  New 
York  at  Stoney  Brook,  conducted  experi- 
ments, later  backed  up  in  tests  at  four  other 
labs,  showing  that  pesticides  Inhibit  photo- 
synthesis In  the  phytoplankton. 

Wurster  warns  that  pesticides  In  the 
oceans,  building  through  the  life  chain  of 
deposit  great  amounts  in  the  bodies  of  ani- 
mals, "pose  an  enormous  threat  to  marine 
hfe  •• 

Many  species  of  bird  life  already  are  on 
the  decline — the  peregrine  falcon,  the  brown 
pelican,  the  coppers  hawk  and  march  hawk, 
the  herons,  the  shearwater,  the  albatross  In 
the  sea,  said  Wurster,  the  pesticides  are  selec- 
tively toxic,  with  the  danger  of  species  replac- 
ing species  to  the  point  of  large  ecological 
changes. 

Wurster  predicted  the  situation  will  only 
get  worse  as  pesticide  pollution  will  reach  a 
peak  ocean  effect  10  to  20  years  from  now- 
••sheer  madness. •'  he  said. 

Meanwhile,  other  scientists  and  laymen 
saw  m  the  phytoplankton  experiments  rea- 
son to  predict  large  changes  in  the  oxygen- 
carbon  dioxide  cvcle  Some  went  so  far  as  to 
suggest,  as  one  California  professor  testified 
before  Congress,  that  oxygen  may  run  low 
and  that  by  the  year  2000  people  will  be 
•ga-iping  for  a  last  breath  of  air.'^ 

Leading  meteorologists  dismiss  that  fear. 
•I  cant  think  of  a  more  remote  possibi- 
lity, "  said  Dr.  Walter  Orr  Roberts,  director  of 
the    Center    for    Atmospheric    Research    m 
Boulder.  Colo. 

He  and  his  colleagues  say  there  Is  more 
than  enough  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere — and 
with  no  evidence  of  oxygen  depletion,  even  to 
a  small  fraction  of  1  percent. 

But  over  the  last  several  decades,  carbon 
dioxide  has  risen  from  Just  under  3  tenths 
of  I  percent  to  3.6  tenths  of  1  percent  of  the 
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atmospheric  mix.  And  the  Increase  is  accel- 
erating. ^       ,.^    V.    » 

Carbon  dioxide  Is  no  threat  to  health,  but 
in  the  atmosphere.  It  Interferes  with  Infrared 
'  diatlon  returning  from  earth  to  the  air. 
•'lus  leading  to  a  warming  of  the  atmos- 
„l, ere— what    la  called   "the   greenhouse  ef- 


Dr  Helmut  E  Landsberg  of  the  University 
Ol  Maryland  estimates  that,  with  this  factor 
..-ling  alone,  the  Earth  could  warm  about 
i^vo  degrees  bv  the  end  of  the  century— 
t-nough  to  begin  melting  .some  of  the  polar 
,ce  But  he  Isn^t  very  concerned  about  that. 
The  earth  is  now  cooling,  not  warming.  Since 
I<t40  It  has  cooled  about  a  half  of  1  degree. 
The  explanation  Is  that  a  buildup  of  par- 
ities in  the  atmosphere  Is  occurring.  They 
:«it  to  block  radiation  from  the  sun. 

But  the  experts  disagree  on  what  to  blame. 
Its  man-made  pollution,  say  some — dust 
trom  bad  land  management  together  with 
industrial  and  auto  air  pollution. 

Dr  A.  Murray  Mitchell,  of  the  federal  En- 
vironmental Science  Services  Administra- 
tion believes  otherwise.  Natural  forces  are 
far  more  to  blame,  chiefly  the  ri.se  of  volcanic 
activity  since  1940.  he  said, 

A  new  ice  age?  Nothing  to  get  excited 
about,  according  to  Roberts,  Mitchell  and 
others  But  Weyl  warned  that  a  further  cool- 
ing of  the  Earth's  temperature  by  one  or  two 
degrees  would  lead  to  fierce  winter  weather 
in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Some  sclentlsus,  Landsberg  and  Roberts 
among  them,  are  worried  about  air  pollution 
for  other  reasons  They  warn  of  changing 
and  potentially  disruptive  patterns  of  pre- 
cipitation. 

Dr  Vincent  J  Schaefer.  a  pioneer  In  cloud- 
seeding  who  is  now  at  the  State  University  of 
New  York  In  Albany,  said  that  a  big  danger 
is  the  buildup  of  lead  particles  from  auto  ex- 
hausts. They  combine  with  Iodine  vapor  to 
produce  lead  Iodide — nuclei  for  the  forma- 
tion of  large  concentrations  of  Ice  crystals 
downward  of  blg-clty  smog  blankets. 

The  result,  said  Schaefer.  Is  to  form  cloud 
layers  but  reduce  local  rain  or  snow.  But 
when  a  large  supply  of  moist  air  moves  Into 
the  region,  the  weather  could  go  the  other 
way  around— '•a  massive  cloud-seeding 
phenomenon^  triggering  long  and  violent 
storms. 

The  magnitude  of  the  population  problem 
can  be  seen  In  a  few  numbers.  It  took  the 
world  until  1800  to  reach  a  population  of 
1  billion.  The  second  billion  come  by  1830. 
and  the  third  billion  by  1960.  Today's  popu- 
lation U  3.5  billion,  and  this  is  likely  to 
double  In  30  years.  Unchecked,  It  would  keep 
on  doubling  every  30  years,  the  experts  say. 
The  cause  of  this  headlong  acceleration  Is 
not  rising  birth  rates  but  declining  death 
ratea.  Better  health  and  agricultural  prac- 
tices across  the  globe,  especially  since  World 
War  n,  have  meant  a  greater  percentage  of 
babies  growing  to  adulthood  to  produce  more 
babies. 

For  years  the  spectre  of  overpopulation  has 
been  associated  with  food  resources,  with  the 
standard  argument  that  a  growing  but  Im- 
poverished population  would  literally  starve. 
It  is  still  a  leading  argument  of  many  popu- 
lation experts. 

But  it  now  faces  challenge 
Three  years  ago  the  United  Nations  Pood 
and  Agricultural  Organization  was  warning 
of  famine.  Two  weeks  ago.  Its  annual  report 
appeared — saying  the  worlds  food  problem 
in  the  future  Is  more  likely  to  l>e  huge  sur- 
pluses than  starvation. 

Technological  breakthroughs.  Including 
rue  use  of  high-yield  •miracle'  grains,  and 
the  ooinmltment  of  nations  such  as  India 
to  this  technology,  have  led  to  the  reversal. 
said  FAO. 

Still,  many  of  the  population  forecasters 
reply  that  the  technology  will  provide  only 
temjjorary  relief. 

But  optimism  over  food  production  im 
growing. 


Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  the  nutritionist  who 
serves  as  President  Nixon's  special  consultant 
on  hunger,  told  Congress  last  year  that  agri- 
cultural developments  promise  a  food  supply 
that  win  keep  up  with  and  surpass  popula- 
tion growth. 

Mayer  has  a  different  fear:  "I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  areas  of  the  globe  where 
people  are  rapidly  becoming  richer.  For  rich 
people  occupy  much  more  space,  consume 
more  of  each  natural  resource,  disturb  the 
ecology  more,  and  create  more  land.  air. 
water,  chemical,  thermal  and  radioactive  pol- 
lution than  poor  people." 

Other  scientists  are  joining  him  to  warn 
that  the  world  can't  have  It  all— greater 
numbers  along  with  the  standard  of  living 
associated  with  technologically  advanced 
countries. 

Dr  Preston  Cloud,  a  biogeologlst  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara, 
has  estimated  that  if  the  world's  7  billion 
people  expected  by  the  year  2000  were  to 
ha-.e  a  standard  of  living  Americans  now 
enjoy,  mineral  and  fuel  production  would 
have  to  multiply  200  to  400  times. 

•It  might  be  done,  but  It  couldn't  last, 
said  Cloud.  'The  world  has  only  so  much  In 
the  way  of  these  raw  materials." 

Arguments  Uke  this  have  given  new  Im- 
petus to  concern  over  population  in  this 
country.  Dr.  J.  George  Harrar,  president  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  says: 

'In  many  respects,  an  advanced  industrial- 
ized society  such  as  ours  with  a  comparatively 
low  birth  rate  uses  up  Its  natural  resources 
and  upsets  Its  environmental  equilibrium  at 
a  much  faster  rate  than  does  an  underdevel- 
oped poor  country  with  a  high  birth  rate.^ 
To  top  that,  as  Cloud  points  out.  this  na- 
tion, with  only  6  percent  of  the  worlds 
population,  now  uses  nearly  50  percent  of 
Sie  raw  materials  the  world  now  produces. 
The  choice,  he  said.  Is  whether  to  slow  Ameri- 
can economic  growth  or  to  conUnue  using 
the  materials  underdeveloped  nations  will 
need  for  their  own  growth. 

The  other  alternative,  of  course,  would  be 
to  limit  Americans'  numbers.  How.  and  by 
how  much,  18  the  question— one  of  explosive 
moral.  poUUcal  and  scientific  impUcatloiis. 
Nevertheless,  moat  of  the  authorlUes  In 
the  field  agree  that  It  could  be  easy  compared 
with  the  task  of  cutUng  Into  the  runaway 
population  growth  In  the  world's  underde- 
veloped regions. 


A     WORU)     n*     q^JNGEE- 7:      THE     ROtlGH     AND 
COBTLT    BOAD    AKIAD 

(By  RoberU  Homlg  and  James  Welsh) 

From  President  Nixon  to  Industrial  leaders, 
housewives  and  students.  Americans  want 
to  clean  up  the  environment. 

But  It  will  cost  bUUons  of  dollars,  and  thus 
far  no  one  appears  ready  to  pay  for  It. 

And  the  price  will  go  far  beyond  dollars. 
Some  of  America's  traditional  values  will  be 
called  to  account — relationships  within  the 
federal  system,  the  freedoms  of  private  enter- 
prise,  even  the  habits  of  the  housewUe  and 
commuter. 

A  nationwide  poll  last  year  showed  85  per- 
cent of  the  public  •concerned-  about  the 
environment.  But  when  people  were  asked 
how  much  they  were  willing  to  pay  each  year 
to  improve  the  environment,  51  percent  said 
they  would  pay  $10  or  less,  18  percent  said 
aso  4  percent  said  ♦lOO,  9  percent  said  they 
wouldn't  pay  anything,  and  18  percent  said 
they  didn't  Imow. 

Calculating  from  the  poll,  the  American 
people  were  willing  to  spend  $1.4  bllUon  a 
year  In  tax  money— more  than  the  amount 
the  federal  government  has  been  spending 
annually  on  environmental  programs. 

But  to  really  clean  up  the  environment  It 
probably  would  cost  far.  far  more.  Some  put 
the  total  at  $100  bllUon  to  $125  bllUon  from 
government  and  Industry  over  five  years. 

And  It  would  mean  a  lot  more  to  the  tax- 
payer than  higher  taxes. 


It  would  shrink  the  consumer  dollar.  A 
considerably  quieter  aircraft  engine,  for  ex- 
ample, could  bring  higher  air  fares.  For  the 
electric  power  industry  to  install  equipment 
sufficient  to  prevent  thermal  pollution  ol 
waterways  will  mean  higher  electric  bills. 

It  could  mean  lower  product  performance. 
A  slightly  grayer  washday  collar  might  be 
the  price  of  getting  a  pollution-free  deter- 
gent. 

A  little  less  getaway  power  might  be  the 
price  of  a  pollution-free  auto  engine.  And  it 
might  not  go  as  far  on  a  gallon  of  gas. 

It  could  mean  inconvenience — a  return 
to  returnable  soda  bottles,  for  instance,  or 
traveling  to  airports  sufficiently  far  out  to 
avoid  the  worst  of  the  air  and  uoi&e  from 
big  jets. 

It  could  mean  a  further  shift  of  govern- 
mental power  toward  the  center.  States  are 
likely  to  assume  greater  control  of  the  use 
of  the  land,  a  matter  heretofore  left  to  local 
governments.  Washington  will  assume 
greater  control  over  air  and  water  standards, 
now  largely  the  domain  of  the  states. 

It  could  mean  tighter  regulation  of  what 
Industry  and  people  are  free  to  do.  This 
would  begin  with  very  minor  controls — "No 
Dumping  Here"  for  instance.  Before  very 
long,  they  could  range  to  unprecedented 
measures  such  as  government-science  panels 
testing  new  products  before  they  are  per- 
muted on  the  market. 

And  a  growing  number  of  people  say  some- 
thing far  more  dramatic  must  be  Included 
In  the  price — a  set  of  measures  calculated 
to  slow  down  or  bring  to  a  halt  the  growth 
of  the  American  population. 

Such  steps  won't  come  at  once.  There  will 
have  to  be  a  beginning. 

Congress  returns  to  Washington  tomorrow, 
many  of  its  members  poised  for  battle  over 
what  the  beginning  should  be,  what  legisla- 
tion should  be  passed,  what  money  should 
be  spent. 

It  will  be.  in  part,  a  political  circus  with 
many  side  shows.  Hearings,  speeches.  pres.s 
statements,  claims  and  counterclaims  will 
run  the  gamut  of  this  vast  and  compUcated 
subject. 

From  pesticides  to  use  of  the  land,  from 
electric  power  demands  to  foodpacking  stand- 
ards and  family  planning,  the  poUtical  jos- 
tling will  be  fierce. 

On  Thursday  Ifs  President  Nixon's  turn. 
At  12:30  he  vrill  go  before  Congress  and  the 
American  people  with  his  first  State  of  the 
Union  message.  Environmental  issues  will 
comprise  a  big  part  of  the  message. 

Already  Nixon  Is  being  second-guessed  by 
congressional  Democrats,  some  of  them  eager 
to  paint  the  administration  as  talking  big 
but  doing  Uttle  to  bring  pollution  to  an  end. 
On  the  Senate  side  it  Just  so  happens  that 
three  men  long  and  closely  associated  with 
environmental  Issues  are  at  least  potential 
dark-horse  candidates  for  the  presidency  in 
1972  They  are  Sens.  Edmund  S.  Muskle  ol 
Maine,  Gaylord  Nelson  ol  Wisconsin  and 
Henry  M  Jackson  ol  Washington,  and  each 
Is  ready  for  battle.  Of  the  three,  Muskie 
has  been  the  most  willing,  Jackson  the  least 
willing,  to  tackle  the  President  head  on. 

But  It  wlU  l>e  In  successive  messages  that 
Nixon  will  show  more  of  his  hand.  The 
budget  message  Is  the  key.  for  money  is  at 
the  heart  of  his  dilemma  over  exactly  what 
to  propose. 

Last  year  Nixon  requested  $214  miUlon  for 
helping  communities  put  up  sewage  treat- 
ment plants.  Congress  appropriated  $800 
million.  ^ 

It's  still  under  debate  at  the  White  House 
whether  to  spend  the  extra  money  or  to  im- 
pound It.  although  the  betting  is  that  Nixon 
will  spend  It.  U  he  doesn't  spend  It.  he  will 
be  open  to  attack,  not  only  from  Congress 
but  from  local  and  state  governments  Yet 
11  he  does  spend  It,  his  budgetary  P«''»«f»* 
will  increase,  and  he  may  be  In  a  position 
of  saying  he  will  a^^  lor  less  money  next 
year. 


'j^intirtiMt  or\     loyn 
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Such  rflatlvely  small  Issues,  of  course,  ap- 
proach the  tKLsIc  question:  What  would  It 
ct>st   to  clean   up  the  envlronmenf 

The  doUar  nt?ures  dy  and  the  range  .'f 
estlm.ites  Is  wi'.d 

The  upper  end  of  this  range  Is  between 
tlOO  .ind  8125  blUlun,  a  great  de.il  from  gov- 
ernment, some  from  industry. 

To  get  into  that  upper  ran^te.  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  a:.i.iime  an  a'.:  ici  on  all  fronts  and 
to  assume  t^at  where  estimates  vary,  the 
highest  should  be  used.  (The  moht  glaring 
example  To  sep.ir.ae  seuer  lines  and  storm 
dr.iln.ige  lines  across  the  country  could  c^st 
anvwhere  Irom  $15  billion  to  »49  billion  ) 

Wat*r  pollution  control  accounts  for  the 
largest  part  of  cost  It  Includes  perhaps  i2:> 
bllllcu  for  municipal  and  uidii.strlal  trea:- 
ment  plants  and  efjulpment.  Uie  money  f'>r 
sewer  hne-storm  line  separ.itlcn.  *6  blllltn 
to  eliminate  acid-mine  drainage,  and  bu- 
llous more  for  pollution  arUsing  from  pesti- 
cides   ferUlUers  and  anim.U  feed  lots 

Add  nearlT  %j  bil.ion  for  air  pollution  con- 
trol over  ti-.e  vears:  another  |!5  billion  the 
government  h-va  estimated  for  solld-was-.e 
treatment  wort  and  research  over  the  same 
period;  a  couple  of  bUmn  for  retiiung  slups 
to  control  waste,   several  billion  on  naUon  il 

/parts    and    urban-area    parks,    and    assorted 
millions  for  research  in  Uelds  Uke  oceau...g- 
I    raphy  and  climate  m  nitoring 
'        If   all  of   this  were  to   be  attempted   In   a 
*    flve-yeur  plan.  It  would  mean  spending  $-0 
to  125  bUllon  a  year 

No  one  In  the  Nixon  administration  Is 
thinking  in  these  terms  now  Even  though 
the  government  wouldn't  be  piiying  all  of  it. 
there  Just  Isn  t  that  kind  of  money  around 
With  uuconirollable  ■  expenditures  like 
welfare  payments  and  farm  subsidies  on  the 
rise  by  »8  billion  a  year,  with  the  tax  cut 
bringing  in  less  revenue  than  expected,  with 
the  financial  community  expecting  restraint 
because  if  inflation,  the  President  has  about 
as  much  budgetary  flexibility  ihls  year  as  ^n 
»a.OOO-a-year  commuter  facing  a  stack  of  un- 
paid bills 

There  isn  t  much  rotm  to  maneuver.'  a 
Budget  Bare.iu  oflScl.il  I.imen:* 

And  so  the  President  and  his  aides  are  'n 
search  of  priorities,  oj  more  sensational  but 
less  costly  solutions 

According  to  insiders.  Nlxoa  s  program  m 
"70  win  Include  the  following 

Air  pollution— An  Incrcuse  in  federal 
spending  A  50  percent  or  even  100  percent 
increase  in  funds  would  not  be  prohlbltl-. e. 
since  federal  soendlng  this  year  amounted 
to  less  than  $100  miliion  And  It  would  ?,o 
to  combat  what  the  public  believes  to  be  the 
mo6t  serious  environment-U   problem. 

Water  p<jllution— The  administration  will 
emph.isize  municipal  Wiis'.e  ueaur.ent  pl.mts 
In  a  plan  calling  for  about  $10  billion  In 
bonds  Cash  obligations  would  be  strung  out 
over  20  to  30  years,  with  the  federal  share 
going  no  higher  than  4500  nillllon  a  year  TJie 
pl.in  also  Is  expected  to  carry  new  financing 
arrangements  to  help  municipalities  cope 
with  today  3  lough  bond  market 

Parks— A  p^rk-purchase  p-an  is.  pl.inned. 
with  the  emphasis  on  open  space  in  and 
around  big  cities,  mostly  In  the  East  Spend- 
ing on  parks  Is  relaUvely  low  and  comes 
from  non-t.iT  money 

It  represents  p:irt  of  the  Income  from  spe- 
cial charges.  Including  park  fees  and  off- 
shore oil-dnlllng  leasee 

Some  insiders  expect  Nixon  to  announce 
some  sort  of  '  pilot  project '  for  an  urbun 
pirk.  possibly  In  the  Washington  area. 

Government  reorg.uil/atlon  — This  Is  the 
cheapest  rou'e  to  begin  tackling  problems 
of  making  the  air  and  water  cleaner,  and  he 
U  likely  to  uke  it 

Por  years,  sevenil  government  officials  and 
congressmen  have  been  arguing  for  putting 
responsibility  for  water,  air  and  solid  wastes 
in  one  place,  since  decisions  on  one  often 
•iTect  another.  The  Interior  Department  Is  in 


ch.irge  now  of  cleanlns  up  the  nitlon's 
waterways  and  the  bets  are  that  It  will  als.) 
asaiime  stewardship  over  the  two  more  forms 
of  pollution  air  and  solid  waste — now  the 
responsibility  cf  the  Department  of  Health. 
Edut  alon  and  Welfare 

.And  he  Is  expp'.ted  to  rename  Interior  as 
the  Dep.irtment  of  National  Ftesources. 

Because  of  budgetary  strUtures.  other  pol- 
luUon  balllefrouts  m.iy  be  Mrlually  Ignured 
They  Include  soil  erosion  and  other  agrlcul- 
turril  runoff,  the  sewer  Ime-storm  sewer  sep- 
aration, and  mlne-.icid  dr.ilnage 

On  some  fmnt.-.  the  w.iy  to  attack  pollu- 
tion Is  not  through  government. tl  spending 
but  governmental  t.iughness.  Nr>rco\er.  the 
ughter  the  budget,  the  greater  the  tempui- 
uon  for  government  to  go  this  rouit 

For  Nixon  to  crack  down  on  big  industry 
may  run  against  Uie  gr.un  of  Republican 
orthodoxy  But  11  could  produce  real  and  vis- 
ible resul's.  e.spccially  uhere  products  are 
involved  that  undeniably  pollute  the  air  or 
water. 

Three  conspicuous  examples  are  the  auto- 
mobile with  Ito  Internal  combiulU'n  engine 
Uie  nutrient-rich  detergents,  and  the  chem- 
ical pesticides  .Already  two  of  the  most  toxic 
posticUles— DDT  and  dleldrin— are  under  a 
me.iiiure  of  federal  restraint. 

In  all  three  cases,  accelerated  research  Is 
necessary  to  And  safer  versions,  or  safe  sub- 
titutos  For  research  now  underway,  govern- 
ment, already  Is  picking  up  part  of  the  bill 
Industry,  especially  Uie  big  auto  firms,  al-o 
Is  spending  millions  it  may  be  called  on  to 
spend  much  more. 

But  the  consumer  eventually  will  pay  for 
It.  both  in  taxes  and  undoubtedly  In  higher 
product  prices. 

Other  dilemmas  fare  the  administration  In 
approaching  the  environmental  Is-ue  One  of 
tiiem  Is  reflected  In  the  letter  a  young  man 
sent  the  White  House 

"Stop  pollution  now."  he  said,  and  the 
word  "now"  was  repeated  60  times 

No  one  can  stop  pollution  now  As  Dr  I-ee 
DuBridge.  the  President's  top  aide  on  science, 
puts  It,  to  bring  pollution  to  an  end  Imme- 
diately would  bring  the  economy,  and  clviu- 
zaUon,  to  an  end 

■Vehicles  would  have  to  stop  moving  In- 
dustry would  clo.-e  down  So  would  power 
plan-s  Farmers  couldn  t  protect  their  crojw 
"We  will  not."  says  presidential  adviser 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan,  "reverse  the  tend- 
ency of  a  century  In  the  space  of  one  ad- 
mliil'^tratlou  or  two,  or  like  as  not,  the  next 
five  " 

Its  this  view  of  the  problem  Ui.it  gives 
pauie  to  administration  st.UIers  as  It  comes 
time  for  Nixoa  to  go  before  the  American 
people  Says  one  staffer:  "We  don  t  want  to 
oversell  the  problem  and  undersell  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  It  " 

Sen  Muskle.  whose  rhetoric  has  not  been 
lacking  on  the  Issue,  says  "It's  necessary  to 
develop  a  sense  of  alarm  without  creating  a 
sense  of  terror  " 

With  emotions  on  the  rise,  with  the  eco- 
nomic and  technical  complexities  of  environ- 
mental Issues  so  stubborn,  paradox  and  con- 
tradiction are  inevitable 

An  example  ls.<fne  of  the  cla.s.slc  conserva- 
tion flaps— the  decision  by  Consolidated 
EdL^on.  New  York's  power  company,  to  build 
a  plant  along  the  Hudson  River  at  Storm 
Mountain. 

A  participant  recalls  that  from  the  storm 
of  protest,  "you  would  think  the  plant  w.is 
going  to  be  built  in  a  great  wilderness  area 
In  fact,  the  site  amounted  to  a  waterfront 
slum." 

Yet  as  a  result  of  public  opposition,  the 
argument  eventually  reached  the  U  S  Court 
of  .Appeals  It  handed  down  a  historic  deci- 
sion, ruling  that  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion must  take  scenic,  historical  and 
recreational  values  Into  account  In  licensing 
power  plants 
Two  weeks  ago— five  years  after  the  fight 


beg. in  an  FPC  hearing  examiner  ruled  the 
site  to  be  the  right  one  after  all.  It  further 
ruled,  though,  that  Con  Ed  must  put  both 
the  plant  and  tlie  transmission  lines  under- 
ground 

Thu-.  a  f.ilrly  Illogical,  emotional  argument 
by  conscrvalli  nlsts  brought  good  results,  In 
this  case  the  Supreme  durt  ruling. 

But  the  results— In  this  case  the  under- 
ground .<ilte— can  be  very  expensive.  New 
Y>  rkers  will  see  this  In  their  electric  bills. 

The  Con  Ed  ca.-.e  Is  not  isolated  In  fact,  the 
l.ssue  of  where  to  put  power  plants,  and  whut 
kind  of  power  plants  they  should  be. 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  big  enviroument.il 
lights  of  the  coming  year. 

Americans  h.ive  a  heroic  appetite  for  elec- 
tric power  In  10  years,  the  experts  say.  the 
output  must  be  doubled  In  30  years.  If  the 
population  grows  to  300  million.  Americans 
will  need  nearly  five  times  the  current  325- 
mllllon-kllowatt  capacity 

This  will  require  more  and  bigger  power 
pliints  If  they  don't  come  along  the  likeli- 
hood will  lncrea.se  of  power  failures  such  lis 
the  major  blackout  of  the  Northeast  five 
years  ngo 

Plants  tired  by  coal  and  other  fossil  fuels 
are  a  major  contributor  to  air  pollution.  Be- 
sides, future  growth  threatens  big  shortages 
of  these  fuels. 

Nuclear  power  plants  are  the  alternative 
They  don't  pollute  the  air  And  with  new 
"breeder  reactors'  on  the  way.  no  shortage 
win  develop  of  uranium  and  thorium  fuel 

But  thermal  pollution  of  waterways  Is  a 
colossal  problem,  and  the  more  nuclear  plants 
there  are.  the  worse  the  problem  gets. 

In  addition,  the  "nukes"  arouse  fear.  Peo- 
ple become  alarmed  over  possible  radlologlc.il 
emissions  and  over  the  possibility  of  an  ac- 
cident. In  addition  to  protesting  on  ground- 
of  thermal  pollution  and  aesthetics. 

From  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
power  industry  come  statements  of  reassur- 
ance One  Westlnghouse  nuclear  energy  con- 
sultant says  the  radiation  effect  from  a  nu- 
clear power  plant  on  the  population  wllhm 
20  miles  "Is  the  equivalent  of  wearing  a  radi- 
ant dial  wrist  watch  three  days  of  the  year  " 
But  many  disagree.  Within  the  federal  gov  - 
ernment  there  are  specialists  who  hold  llie 
AECs  standards  for  radiological  emls-slouc 
should  be  tightened  tenfold. 

This  thorn  alone  Is  polarizing  the  envlnn- 
ment  Issue  throughout  the  country,  and  pub- 
lic officials  are  worried  about  It. 

Some,  recognizing  the  scope  of  public  fear 
and  resistance,  urge  extra-heavy  emphasis 
en  standards  and  available  technology  to 
eliminate  radiological  hazards  and  cut  down 
thermal  pollution. 

But  Rep.  Chet  Hollfleld.  D-Callf  .  whose 
Joint  Congressional  Atomic  Energy  Commit- 
tee held  hearings  on  the  subject  last  year, 
says  that  "Unless  the  demands  for  clean 
water  and  air  are  kept  In  perspective,  the 
antl-technoloplsU  and  singled-mlnded  en- 
vironmentalists may  find  themselves  con- 
ducting their  work  by  the  flickering  light  of 
a  candle  " 

On  other  fronts.  Industrv  Is  Increasingly 
on  the  defensive  It  is  reacting  In  dlspara'.e 
wavs. 

Some  Industrial  groups  and  firms  remain 
hard-nosed 

Industries  can  be  found  bending  over 
backwards  to  please  Commented  an  official 
of  one  Massachusetts  firm:  "We  put  In  equip- 
ment that  wasn't  even  neces.sary— Just  to 
please  the  public  " 

Detroit's  big  auto  firms  are  conspicuous 
among  the  Indu.strles  that  are  now  racing  to 
catch  up  with  public  opinion  and  the  pos- 
sible thrust  of  governmental  crackdown. 

Last  month  Henry  Ford  II.  calling  air  pol- 
lution the  Industry's  most  serious  problem, 
pledged  manpower  and  millions  of  dollars 
to  help  solve  the  problem  Last  week.  Edward 
N  Cole,  president  of  General  Motors,  wen! 
F(ird  one  up  by  predicting  his  company  will 
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turn  out  "eaaentlally  pollution-free  cms"  by 
198a 

Otb«r  companies  try  to  advertise  their 
concern  for  the  environment— while  taking 
a  slower  pace  In  reform. 

And  some  are  sUU  basically  ignoring  the 
issue. 

A  mkjor  reason  why  conflict  and  confu- 
sion have  mounted  over  environmental  ques- 
tions \i  that  until  now  no  one  on  the  federal 
level  has  already  been  In  charge  Agencies 
dealing  with  environmental  problems  are 
scattered.  The  White  House  has  touched  on 
the  problems  in  piecemeal  fashion.  Informa- 
tion is  often  contradictory,  often  lacking 

This  could  change. 

Many  observers  see  great  promise  in  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 
drafted  and  shepherded  through  Congress 
by  Senator  Jackson  and  signed  by  Nixon 
Jan.  1. 

The  legislation  sets  two  precedents:  It 
establiahes  national  policy,  directing  every 
executive  department  to  weave  environ- 
mental considerations  Into  all  new  programs 
and  to  make  sure  old  ones  conform  with 
clean-environment  goals.  And  it  creates  a 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  at  the 
top  level. 

Nixon  has  yet  to  name  the  three-member 
council.  He  may  do  so  In  the  State  of  the 
Union  address.  Reportedly,  he  wants  to  avoid 
dominance  by  scientists  and  will  seek  to  fill 
possibly  two  of  the  positions  with  general- 
isU  who  will  take  a  broad  look  at  the  prob- 
lem. 

As  spelled  out  In  the  1969  law,  the  council 
will  do  an  inventory  of  the  nation's  natural 
re.sources  and  prepare  an  annual  report  on 
the  "state  of  the  environment"  for  Congress. 

Its  reports  will  have  a  major  impact  on 
what   happens  to   the  environment   in   the 

19708. 

Given  a  rising  public  and  private  commit- 
ment, if  not  an  all-out  attack,  here  Is  what 
some  experts  believe  will  come  in  the  decade. 

Air  pollution,  after  worsening  through 
the  mid  '70.  may  well  diminish  to  the  point 
that  the  air  in  1980  will  be  cleaner  than  It  Is 
now. 

Tb4  air  problem  lends  Itself  more  readily 
to  reasonably  priced  technology  than  other 
problems.  The  biggest  uncertainty  U  how 
soon  automotive  air  pollution  can  be  licked. 

A  combination  of  tough  standards  and  a 
lot  of  money  could  Improve  water  quality 
standards — but  not  uniformly. 

What's  called  "point-source"  pollution, 
where  industry  or  municipalities  pour  big 
amounts  of  waste  in  the  water,  cotild  come 
under  control.  But  the  water  "Will  remain 
dirty.  General  runoff  and  erosion,  especially 
in  rural  areas,  will  see  to  that. 

The  problem  of  where  to  put  motintalns 
of  rubbish  and  other  solid  waste  could  be 
abated,  or  It  could  become  a  monster.  Mere 
money  won't  help.  More  degradable  products 
wont  help  much.  The  hope  here  lies  In  tech- 
nology— the  pollution-free  Incinerator,  and 
recycling  of  products.  But  that  Isnt  around 
the  comer. 

The  problem  of  too  much  noise  could  go 
like  air  pollution.  The  technology  Is  there; 
all  that's  required  Is  the  sensitivity  and  the 
will  to  use  It.  If  that  happens,  noise,  after 
mounting  as  a  problem,  could  leTel  off  or 
recede. 

Other  urban  amenities  will  be  far  more  dif- 
ficult to  improre.  With  exceptions  (putting 
power  lines  undergrotind  is  one)  technology 
won't  help  much.  It  wont  help  settle  fights 
over  what  land  to  develop,  what  to  keep  open. 

"OoTemment  will  be  bard  put  to  legislate 
beautiful  hot  dog  stands,"  says  one  obeerrer. 

Where  there  Is  no  easy  answer,  the  en'vlron- 
nient  battle  will  get  hotter.  The  use  of  tir- 
bun-suburban  land,  and  the  effort  to  pre- 
serve places  of  great  natural  beauty,  is 
in  this  category.  The  location  of  airports, 
and  power  plants  and  not-so-clean  Indtistry 
will  be  continually  at  issue. 


Beyond  all  these  things  lie  what  some  peo- 
ple believe  are  the  overriding  necessities — 
channeling  urban  growth  in  new  directions, 
selectively  limiting  consumption  habits,  plac- 
ing stringent   curbs  on   population  growth. 

But  at  this  point,  for  practical  purposes, 
these  are  likely  to  be  second-stage  Issues.  Is- 
sues to  be  treated  gingerly  or  put  off  or 
avoided. 

To  Congress,  the  President,  and  so  many 
others  who  wiU  become  embroiled  in  this 
recently  dramatized  issue,  the  task  at  hand 
can  be  summed  up  in  the  phrase  "quality  of 
life."  It  will  be  a  task  of  cleaning  up.  of  mak- 
ing the  air  and  the  water  and  the  land 
healthier  and  more  enjoyable. 

Over  the  decades,  as  Americans  have  built 
a  richer  economic  standard,  they  have  run  up 
a  huge  bill  to  the  natural  world  around  them. 
The  bill  is  overdue. 

To  pay  it  off  in  large  part,  to  make  sure  it 
runs  up  no  more,  could  generate  a  new  ethic, 
the  ethic  of  man  as  part  of  a  living,  inter- 
dependent organism  called  Earth,  the  kind 
of  ethic  necessary  to  cope  with  the  bigger 
problems  of  the  future. 

Nixon  Speech  Ait  To  Stress  Polli'tion 
(By  Gamett  D.  Horner i 

President  Nixon's  State  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage Thursday  is  expected  to  call  for  prompt 
action  by  Congress  to  help  keep  America's 
water  and  air  fit  to  drink  and  breathe. 

The  President,  who  returned  here  from 
Camp  David  last  night,  also  undoubtedly  will 
stress  the  need  to  keep  a  tight  hold  on  federal 
spending  tp  curb  Inflation  when  he  speaks 
before  a  Joint  session  of  the  Senate  and  House 
at  12:30  p.m.  Thursday. 

Aside  from  action  to  improve  the  quality 
of  America's  environment,  which  he  has  de- 
scribed as  a  "now  or  never"  proposition,  the 
President  U  unlikely  to  call  for  any  major 
new  programs,  largely  because  of  the  over- 
riding necessl^,  as  he  sees  It,  at  keeping  the 
federal  budget  out  of  the  red. 

As  a  major  reform  step,  be  Is  considering 
a  proposal  to  change  the  Interior  Department 
to  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and 
make  It  the  leader  of  the  governments  battle 
against  pollution. 

Where  Interior  now  has  responsibility  only 
over  the  water  pollution  phase  of  the  battle, 
the  new  department  would  get  control  over 
efforts  to  combat  air  pollution  and  over  solid- 
waste  disposal  now  vested  In  the  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  Department. 

The  PrealdeDt  has  been  working  alone  on 
his  State  of  the  Union  message  at  Camp 
David  the  last  few  days,  and  it  could  not  be 
learned  whether  be  has  decided  to  approve 
the  Interior  Department  change  In  this  mes- 
sage or  save  it  for  later. 

Nixon  serred  notice  on  New  Tear's  Day 
when  he  signed  a  bill  creating  a  three-mem- 
ber Council  on  Environmental  Quality  that 
he  would  haTe  more  to  say  later — presumably 
in  his  Stat*  of  tbe  Union  message — on  the 
need  for  prompt  action  to  keep  the  American 
environment  llTable. 

JACKSOW  TO   STTSCK   "LANS  POLLTTTlOlf " 

Federal  standards  are  a  familiar  story  for 
air  and  water.  One  oC  the  new  "dilutions" 
Congress  Is  ready  to  take  on  this  session  Is 
land — bow  It  Is  being  fouled  up  by  lack  of 
good  planning. 

Land-use  dedsloDs  are  almost  entirely  the 
province  o(  local  communities  now. 

Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  wants  the  states 
to  be  In  the  driver's  seat,  with  the  federal 
government  as  watchdog.  He  Intends  to  move 
In  this  direction  by  pushing  for  a  "national 
land-use  poUey." 

Decisions  on  land  use  now,  the  senator 
from  Washington  said,  "are  made  on  the 
basis  o<  expediency,  tradition,  short-term 
economic  considerations  and  other  factocs 
which  are  often  tinrelated  to  what  the  real 


concerns  of  land-use  management  should 
be  " 

Jackson  has  in  mind  legislation  that  would 
give  states  money  to  hire  and  train  people 
with  competency  In  over-all  planning. 

States  also  would  be  encouraged,  through 
Incentives,  to  develop  statewide  environmen- 
tal, recreational  and  Industrial  land-use 
plans.  If  states  do  not,  "it  may  t>e  necessary 
to  consider  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  if 
a  state  should  fail  to  enact  an  acceptable 
land-use  plan,  certain  other  federal  funds 
would  be  reduced  or  denied."  Jackson  said. 

When  interior  secretary.  Stewart  L,  Udall 
long  complained  about  how  the  nation's  land 
IS  being  spwUed  by  lack  of  planning  He  calls 
it  "aesthetic  pollution." 

In  a  recent  tour  of  Washington.  Udall 
pointed  out  how  freeways  in  wrong  places 
can  act  as  artificial  barriers  between  neigh- 
borhoods that  should  naturally  blend  to- 
gether— for  example  the  E  Street  Express- 
ways ramps  make  it  impossible  for  a  pedes- 
trian to  get  to  the  ne^sr  Kennedy  Center. 

A    GLOSSARY     FOR     THE    ECO-MANIAC 

•  There  are  fashions  in  words."  a  veteran 
conservationist  noted  recenUy.  and  "ecol- 
ogy ...  is  being  bandied  about  until  people 
are  growing  sick  of  it  before  they  know  what 
it  means." 

Here's  a  set  of  definitions  of  environmen- 
tal terms  that  will  crop  up  freq'-iently  as  the 
environment  becomes  more  of  a  popular 
Issue. 

Environment — The  sum  of  all  living  and 
non-living  factors  affecting  organisms.  In- 
cluding man. 

Ecology — The  study  of  the  relationship  of 
living  things  to  their  living  and  non-living 
environment. 

Ecosystem— A  complex  of  plant,  animals 
and  their  physical  environment,  interrelated 
in  such  a  way  that  changes  in  one  affect 
the  other, 

PolluUon — The  addition  to  an  ecosjstem 
of  substances  in  a  quantity  sufflcleiit  to 
produce  undesirable  changes. 

Biosphere — The  thin  skin  of  water,  air 
and  soil  which  surrounds  the  earth  and 
contains  life. 

Atmosphere — That  portion  of  the  bio- 
sphere made  up  of  air. 

Lately,  mutant  word-strains,  with  "eco" 
as  prefix,  are  emerging.  Seen  in  print  re- 
cently were  "eco-catastrophe,"  "eco-acti- 
vist" and  "eco-tactics." 

Can  "eco-manlac"  be  far  behind? 


ANALYSIS  OP  STATE  LAWS 
GSOVERNING  MARIHUANA 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  compilation  of  the  various 
State  laws  governing  marihuana.  My 
staff  has  just  recently  completed  this 
survey  of  State  law  as  of  December  31, 
1969.  I  Icnow  of  no  such  current  com- 
pilation; the  most  recent  survey  was 
based  upon  1966  law  and  it  is  hcqxlessly 
out-of-date.  I  believe  this  new  compila- 
tion will  be  of  interest  in  connection 
•with  both  S.  3246,  the  new  drug  bill,  and 
S.  3071.  the  District  of  Columbia  drug 
bill,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 

I  invite  attention  to  several  of  the 
trends  that  are  illustrated  in  this  sur- 
vey. It  will  be  noted  that  20  States  at 
present  classify  the  simple  possession  of 
marihuana  as  a  misdemeanor.  Eighteen 
of  these  20  States  have  made  this  re- 
vision in  their  laws  in  the  past  3  years, 
and  there  8ire  similar  legislative  pro- 
posals pending  in  a  number  of  other 
States.  S.  3246  takes  a  similar  approach 
to  the  treatment  of  simple  possession 
of  marihuana. 
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It  should  also  be  noted  that  16  States 
do  not  restrict  or  prohibit  the  mitiga- 
tion of  ser.tencing  by  suspended  sen- 
tences, probation,  or  parole  Only  one 
State  prohlbitjs  mitiaaiion  in  every 
marihuana  offense:  48  States  allow  sus- 
pended sentences  and  probation  in  the 
fir--t  offense  of  passessing  marihuana  I 
acree  with  the  Attorney  General  that 
the  hnutations  m  Federal  law  iii;ainst 
such    mitigation    is     unfortunate      the 


mandatory  minimum  sentences  have 
been  one  of  the  most  criticized  aspects 
of  the  Federal  drug  laws.  S  3246  does 
awav  with  many  of  the  prohibitions 
BKamst  mitigation  of  sentences,  and  re- 
ftecus  the  State  trend  in  this  respect 

Some  24  States  have  substantially  re- 
vj.-td  their  marihuana  laws  m  the  past 
3  y(>ars.  Only  2  of  the  24  have  increased 
the  general  penalty  structure  The  re- 
inauiing   22   have   reduced    the   penally 
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Analysis  of  State  Laws  G<ivkrnjnc 

MARtHlANA 
F.\PlSNSTION     y-'T    SIMMABV 

ill  Di»tiiicT,ion  bei»e«n  marihuana  and 
narcotics  in  the  states  statutes  M(i.-.i  states 
cla-ssily  marihuana  a-s  a  narcotic  drtig.  and 
as  such  do  not  distinguish  between  them 
Many  states  do  clas.sify  marihuana  as  a  nar- 
cotic bvit  do  provide  lor  leaser  penalties  for 
marihviana  violations 

.2)  Distinction  l>etweeu  potvsession  and 
sale  of  marihuana  For  the  purposes  of  this 
Bunnnary.  sale  rf  marihuana  includes  dis- 
tribution, barter  gift,  exchange,  or  ofTer  to 
8«i:  If  a  di.stlnction  is  made  in  the  jjenalty 
provisions  for  possession  and  for  sale  it  is 
so  indicated 

i3l  The  penalty  structure  for  marihuana 
offenses 

(4)  Provisions  In  the  statutes  for  sus- 
pended sentences,  probation,  and  parole  For 
the  purposes  of  this  report,  when  parole  Is 
designated  as  prohibited.  It  Is  prohibited 
until  the  minimum  term  of  the  sentence  as 
provided  In  the  statute  has  been  served 

13  1  Summary  of  the  changes  that  have 
been  made  in  the  state  s  law  since  1967  The 
m£«t  recent  authoritative  compilation  of  the 
various  state  marihuana  laws  waa  made  In 
1967.  based  in  large  part  on  1966  law,  hence 
the  1967  law  is  used  as  a  comparison.  When 
It  IS  Indicated  that  no  changes  have  be<n 
made  since  1967.  it  does  not  Imply  that  any 
changes  were  made  m  1967 

This  compilation  Is  based  upon  stale  law 
aN  of  December  31.  1969 

lilt  means  not  less  than  nmt  means  not 
more  than 

ALABAMA 

1 1)  No  distinction  Is  made  between  marl- 
haana  and  narcotics. 

i2l  No  distinction  is  made  between  po«- 
ses.ston  and  sale. 

i:^i  Penalty  provisions:  Ist  offense:  5-80 
years  and  may   b«  fined   nmt   120.000.  Sub- 
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schedule,  in  most  Instances  rather  sub- 
stantially. S.  3246  reflects  this  modem 
approach  to  the  marihuana  problem  in 
that  It  distinguishes  marihuana  from 
the  hard  narcotics. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  compilation 
V  111  be  of  assistance  'n  the  discus.sion  of 
these  most  important  drug  bills. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
pilation w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Re'.ohu.  as  follows: 


Change 
Stspeii'lei!  senlences,  i"  law 

paiulf.  and  probation  since  196/ 

No  prohibition  —  Yes. 

(10  •  Ves. 

Only  loi  possession  oflenses. .  Yes. 

No  piohibition  ...  Yes. 

do  ^M 

Only  lor  (lossessioii  olte.ises  Yes. 

Only  loi  l'.t  possession  offense  No 

Only  tor  possession  and  fust  sale      Yes. 
No  prohibition  Yes. 

Only  lor  possession  ottenses No. 

So  piohibrtion    .         ..,,,--».•.•  H^ 

do  i.   .••-..•  2^ 

Only  lot  fust  ottense   r-i---^  "•^ 

No  P'oh.bilioo —  fjfc 

Only  lor  .si  .  otitiises     iW. 

Only  loi  ;  si  .•ossession  oltense         Yes. 
Only  tot  ;sl  oftense  No 

Only  lor  Isl  iwssessioii  oltense  Yes. 

Only  lor  possession  ottenses  Yes. 

No  piotiibitioii  Yes. 

do  No. 

do  Yes- 

Only  tot  Inst  oltense  No. 

do  No 

No  p'ohibilioii  Yes. 


sequent 

»2t)000    I  Ala   Code  tit  22.  5  258i 

i4i  Suspended  sentences  and  prubatinn  are 
prohibited  in  all  instances 

Si  There  lias  been  no  change  !n  the  law 
viiji  e  1967 

ALASKA 

.11  No  distinction  Is  made  between  inarl- 
humia  and  narcotics 

,2i  No  distinction  is  made  between  pos- 
se^-.H'U  and  sale 

iHi  Penalty  prosislons  1st  offense  2  10 
vears  and  nmt  $5,000  2nd  offense  10  25  years 
and  nmt  •7.500  Subsequent  20-40  years 
and  nmt  110.000  i  Alaska  Comp.  Laws 
I  17  10  200) 

i4)  Suspended  sentences,  probation,  and 
parole  are  prohibited  in  all  but  first  offense 
possession  violations 

i5i  There  has  been  no  change  In  the  law 
since  1967 

ARIZONA 

111  Distinction  Is  made  between  mari- 
huana and  narcotics  Marihuana  Is  covered 
under  a  separate  statute,  with  somewhat 
les-ser  penalties  than  those  afforded  narcotics. 

i2i  Distinction  is  made  between  poe- 
se.ssion  and  sale 

i3i  I  Courts  may  Impose  a  fine  mnt  $60,000 
In  addition   to  the  below  penalties.) 

Possession  Ist  offense.  1-10  years,  but  the 
court  may  Impose  a  sentence  not  exceeding 

1  year   and  or   fine   of   1 1.000.   and   offense: 

2  20  years  Subsequent    8  years-life. 

Sale  ist  offense:  3  10  ye*rs  3nd  offense: 
5-15  years.  Subsequent:  10  years  life  (Ariz 
Rev  Stat  Ann   f  36-1002  06  | 

Transponallon  (Importation)  is  piuiished 
by     5-llfe;    10-llfe;    lO-lUe. 

i4)  Suspended  sentences,  probation,  and 
parole  are  prohibited  for  all  but  first  offense 
poeseeslon 

(5)  There  has  been  no  change  m  the  law 
since  1967. 


ARKANSAS 

ill  No  distinction  Is  made  t>etween  mun- 
hii.ina  and  narcotic  drugs 

(2 1  No  distinction  Is  made  between  the 
penalties    for    use.    possession,    and    sale. 

i3i  Ist  ofTense  2  5  years  and  nmt '•2,000 
2nd  offense  5  10  years  and  nmt  ^2.000.  Sub- 
sequent: 10-20  years  and  nmt  ^2.000.  (Ark 
Stat   Ann    $  82   1020). 

(4i  There  is  no  possibility  of  parole  or 
su.spended   sentence   after    the    first    offense 

i5i  There  has  been  no  change  In  the  law 
Flnce  1967. 

tALirOKNlA 

( 1 )  Citlifornia  defines  Marihuana  as  a  ■nar- 
cotic. '  but  provides  somewhat  lighter  sen- 
tences for  marihuana  violations 

i2i  Distinction  Is  made  t)etween  pcssession. 
posesslon   for  sale,  and  sale. 

i3l  Possession:  Ist  offense:  Imprisonment 
In  county  Jail  as  a  misdemeanor  for  lunt  1 
year,  or  In  state  prison  as  a  felony  for  1-10 
years,  at  discretion  of  Judge  2nd  offense: 
2  20  years   Subsequent:  5  years-life. 

Pos.session  for  sale:  1st  offense:  2-10  years 
2nd  offense:  5-15  years.  Subsequent:  10 
years  life. 

Sale:  Ist  offense  6  years  to  life.  2nd  offense 
(felony  offense)  ;  6  years-life.  Subsequent:  10 
years-life  iCal  Health  k  Safety  CiKle 
S  11530) . 

i4l  Suspended  sentences  and  probation 
are  prohibited  for  all  possession  for  sale  and 
sale  violations,  and  for  second  and  subse- 
quent poesesslon  felony  violations. 

( 5 1  Present  law  differs  from  1867  law  in  one 
respect:  treatment  of  first  time  poeaesslon. 
Prior  law  carried  a  1-10  year  sentence  and  was 
an  automatic  felony.  The  Judge  presently 
has  discretion  whether  to  make  a  sentence  a 
misdemeanor  or  felony. 

COLOEAOO 

1 1 )  No  distinction  Is  made  between  mari- 
huana and  narcotic  drugs. 
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(2)  Distinction  Is  m&d«  between  posses- 
sion and  sale. 

(3)  Possession:  Ist  offense:  2-15  years  and 
nmt  »10.000.  2nd  oltense:  5-20  years  and 
jinit  $10,000  Subsequent:  10-30  years  and 
unit  $10,000. 

Sale:  1st  offen.se:  10  20  years.  2nd  offense: 
Ki  30  years.  Subsequent:  20  40  years.  (Colo. 
Rev  Stat  Ann.  5  48-5-15). 

(4)  No  parole  until  minimum  sentence  has 
liceii  served. 

(5  I  There  has  been  no  change  In  the  law 
siiue  1967:  an  attempt  in  I9tj9  to  reduce  the 
first  offense  jKissesslon  conviction  to  a  mls- 
dfincaiior  was  defeated  in  the  As-sembly. 

CONNECTICUT 

( 1 1  Connecucut  does  distinguish  between 
marihuana  and  narcotics;  marihuana  Is 
classified  as  a  "restricted  drug."  (Conn.  Gen. 
Stat  Rev.  5  19-443,  as  amended  by  P.A.  752, 
July  1,  19691. 

(2)  DlsUncUon  is  made  between  posses- 
sion and  sale. 

(3)  Possession:  v\a\)  be  fined  nnat  $1000 
or  imprisoned  nmt  1  year,  or  both.  As  an 
alternative,  the  court  may  sentence  the  of- 
fender to  the  custody  of  the  commissioner 
of  correction  for  an  indeterminate  sentence 
not  to  exceed  the  maximum  term  of  the  of- 
fense, who  may  release  the  convicted  person 
so  sentenced  subject  to  such  terms  as  he  may 
Impose. 

Sale:  Isl  offense:  5  10  years  and  nmt 
$3000.  2nd  offense:  10-15  years  and  nmt 
$5000.  Subsequent:  25  years.  (Conn.  G.S.R. 
§  5  19  480,  481,  as  amended  by  PA.  752,  July  1. 
1969). 

(4)  Suspended  sentences  and  probation 
may  l>e  Imposed  upon  agreement  of  the 
prosecution  and  the  accused,  and  if  the  pro- 
bation is  complied  with,  the  cotirt  may  dis- 
miss the  charges.  Not  available  after  three 
pre\ious  (X)mmitments. 

(5)  Connecticut  repealed  the  UNDA  in 
1967,  lowering  the  penalties  for  possession, 
and  providing  for  probationary  release  as 
an  alternative  to  Incarceration.  In  1969  the 
laws  were  amended  further,  removing  mari- 
huana from  the  narcotics  classification,  and 
providing  for  discretionary  sentencing  In 
possession  cases. 

DKLAW/UIS 

(1)  Delaware  classifies  marihuana  as  a 
dangerous  drug,  as  distinguished  from  a  nar- 
cotic drug. 

(2)  Distinction  is  made  between  possession 
and  sale. 

(3)  Possession:  1st  offense:  misdemeanor, 
sentence  nmt  2  years  and  nmt  $600.  Tbe 
iri^Tinniim  penalty  shall  be  90  days  or  $600 
or  both  If  the  following  are  all  found  to  be 
present:  defendant  under  age  21.  not  in 
tbe  business  of  selling  dangerous  drugs, 
and  tbe  drug  obtained  from  one  whom  the 
defendant  reasonably  belleTed  to  be  under 
21  and  not  engaged  In  the  business  and  ac- 
quainted with  the  defendant  for  at  least  one 
year.  (Del.  Code  Ann.  title  16,  5J4722,  4730 
(b)  (11) ).  Subsequent:  nmt  5  years  and  nmt 
$3,000. 

Sale:  Ist  offense:  5-10  years  and  $1,000- 
10,000.  The  maximum  sentence  shall  be  a 
nlsdemeanor  with  a  sentence  of  nmt  2  years 
or  nmt  $1,000  or  both  if  the  above  conditions 
exist.  Subsequent:  10-25  years  and  $5,000- 
$50,000. 

(4)  Suspended  sentences  and  probation 
are  prohibited  for  second  offenders,  with 
mandatory  minimum  sentences  specified. 

(5)  Delaware  has  repealed  the  TJNDA.  and 
reduced  possession  offenses  to  misdemean- 
ors, and  provided  for  an  elaborate  set  of 
sentence-mitigating  circumstances. 

rLoama 

( 1 )  No  dlstmctlon  la  made  between  mari- 
huana and  nanotlcs. 

(3)  Distinction  la  made  between  posaeaslon 
and  sale. 
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(3)  Possession:  1st  offense:  nmt  5  years 
and  or  nmt  $5,000.  2nd  offense:  nmt  10 
years  and  or  nmt  $10,000.  Subsequent:  unit 
20  years  and,  op  nmt  $20,000. 

Sale:  1st  offense:  nmt  10  years  and  nmt 
$10,000.  2ud  offense:  10-20  years  and  nmt 
$20,000.  Subsequent:  nit  20  years  and  nmt 
$20,000.   (Fla.  Stat.   S  398.22). 

(4)  Suspended  sentences  and  probation 
are  prohibited  for  sale  offenses  after  the  fu-st 
conviction. 

(5)  The  basic  law  is  unchanged  since  1967: 
there  has  been  an  additional  provision  pro- 
viding for  the  suspension  from  school  or  col- 
lege offenders  pending  a  hearing,  with  auto- 
matic expulsion  If  convicted. 

CEOEGIA 

il)  No  distinction  is  made  between  nuiri- 
huana  and  narcotics. 

(2)  No  distinction  is  made  between  pos- 
session and  sale  (except  sale  to  a  minor) . 

(31  1st  offense:  2-5  years  and  nmt  $2,000. 
2nd  offense:  5-10  years  and  nmt  $3,000. 
Subsequent:  10-20  years  and  nmt  $5,000. 
(Ga.  Code  Ann.  I79A-9911).  (Georgia  has 
uncommonly  heavy  penalties  for  sale  to  a 
minor:  1st  offense  is  punishable  by  life,  but 
Jury  may  recommend  10-20  years:  2nd  offense 
is  punishable  by  death,  but  Jury  may  rec- 
ommend mercy  (life)  or  10-20  years.) 

(4)  Suspended  sentences,  parole  and  pro- 
bation are  permitted  only  for  first  offenders, 
except  sale  to  a  minor,  where  no  mitigation 
is  permitted.  However,  under  an  advisory 
opinion  dated  October  10,  1969,  Attorney 
General  Arthur  Bolton  stated  that  the  re- 
strictions in  Ga.  Code  I  79A-9911  that  limit 
the  granting  of  parole  to  those  Individuals 
who  bave  served  a  minimum  sentence,  and 
which  totally  prohibit  parole  to  any  person 
convicted  of  selling  a  narcotic  drug  to  a 
minor  are  unconstitutional  under  the  Geor- 
gia Constitution. 

(5)  There  have  been  no  changes  since 
1967. 

HAWAII 

( 1 1  No  distinction  between  marihuana  and 
narcotics. 

(2)  Distinction  is  made  between  possession 

and  sale. 

(3)  Possession:  Ist  offense:  nmt  1  year,  or 
1-5  years.  2nd  offense:  2-10  years.  Subse- 
quent:  5-20  years. 

Possession  wltb  intent  to  aell  (25  or  more 
cigarettes,  or  125  grains  or  more),  or  sale: 
1st  offense:  nmt  10  years  and  nmt  $1,000. 
Subsequent:  nmt  20  years  and  nmt  $2,000. 
(HawaU  Hev.  Laws  |{  329-3,  329-5,  as  amend- 
ed by  Act  161.  Laws  1968,  approved  JiUy 
7.  1969). 

(4)  Probation  is  permitted  only  for  first 
offense  possession. 

(5)  HawaU  amended  tbelr  laws  in  1969  to 
provide  iot  lesser  penalties  for  possession 
offenses.  Under  prior  law,  possession  was  nmt 
5  years;  subsequent  was  nmt  10  years. 

IDARO 

( 1 )  No  distinction  Is  made  between  mari- 
huana and  narcotics. 

(2)  Distinction  Is  made  between  posses- 
sion 'sale  and  possession  for  sale. 

(3)  Possession  and  sale:  nmt  10  years. 
Possession  for  sale:  nmt  15  years.  (Idaho 
Code  Ann.  Si  3202,  3204). 

(4)  There  is  no  prohibition  agEUnst  sus- 
pended sentences,  probation,  or  parole. 

(6)  Idaho  amended  their  law  in  1987  to 
Increase  tbe  penalty  structure.  Under  prior 
law  tbe  penalty  provision  was  1-14  years 
and/or  nmt  $1,000,  with  subsequent  convic- 
tions 5-14  years  and/or  nit  $1,000. 

ILLINOIS 

(1)  Mo  distinction  is  made  between  marl- 
tauana  and  narcotics. 

(2)  Dlstlnctloa  is  made  between  posses- 
sion and  sale. 

(5)  PoHMSlon:  aJi  grams  or  lees:  Impria- 
onment  In  a  penal  Institution  other  than  a 


pen:lC'iuiary  lor  nmt  1  year  and  or  nmt 
$1,500.  More  than  2.5  grams:  2  10  years 
;;nd  or  nmt  $5,000.  Subsequent:  2-10  ye.us 
and  or  nmt  $5,000. 

Sale:  1st  offense:  10  years  life.  Sub.'^e- 
quent;  life.   (111.  Rev.  Stat.  Ch.  38.  5  22-40). 

(4)  Suspended  sentences  and  probaticn 
are  available  for  the  first  possession  o.Tender; 
suspended  sentences  are  prohibited  In  cases 
involving  sale  and  subequent  possession  of- 
leuses.  Ch.  38.  5  602.  liabitiinl  crimmrl  law. 
pro\  ides  that  second  offenders  shuU  .'er-.  e 
the  full  term  provided  for  their  offense:  su'^- 
secjuent  offenders  at  least  15  ye:irs. 

(5|  Illinois  amended  their  law  in  1968  to 
provide  for  the  lesser  punishment  for  the  lb 
^ram  possessor  and  the  subsequent  posses- 
siuii  offenses.  Under  prior  law.  the  first  pos- 
session Gffen.se  was  2-10  years,  tubsequenl 
v,as  5  years-life. 

INDIAN  \ 

(li  No  distinction  is  made  betv.eeii  ni.iri- 
huana  and  narcotics. 

(2)  Distinction  is  made  between  possesiion 
and  sale. 

(3)  Possession:  Ist  offense:  2-10  years  and 
nmt  $1,000.  Subsequent:  5-20  years  and  nmt 
§2,000. 

Sale;  1st  offense:  5  20  years  and  n:r.t 
$2,000.  Subsequent:    5-Ufe   and   nmt   $5,000. 

(4)  Any  first  offender  may  be  paroled,  re- 
ceive suspended  sentence,  or  put  on  proba- 
tion. No  second  offender  may  receive  any  of 
the  above. 

(5)  The  law  was  amended  In  1969  to  in- 
crease the  penalty  structure.  Prior  to  1969 
possession  was  $100  fine  and  60-180  day  sen- 
tence, with  sxibsequent  offenses  being  nmt 
$1,000  and  1-10  years.  Distribution  of  mari- 
huana was  prevlotisly  punished  by  2-5  years 
and  nmt  $1,000;  subsequent  offenses  were  20- 
Ilfe  and  nmt  85.000. 


( 1 )  No  distinction  is  made  between  mari- 
huana and  narcotics. 

(2)  Distinction  is  made  between  posses- 
sion for  personal  use  and  sale. 

(3)  Possession  for  personal  use  only  ("such 
quantity  that  It  can  be  logically  inferred 
...  is  intended  for  personal  use  only."  Iowa 
Code  §204.20(5)).  1st  offense:  county  Jail 
for  nmt  6  months  and  or  nmt  $1,000.  Sub- 
sequent:   10-20  years  and  nmt  $2,000. 

Sale  (and  possession  for  sale)  :  1st  offense: 
2-5  years  and  nmt  $2,000.  2nd  offense:  5-10 
years  and  nmt  $2,000.  Subsequent:  10-20 
years  and  nmt  $2,000.  (Iowa  Cade  S  204.20). 

(4)  Suspended  sentences,  probation,  and 
parole  are  prohibited  for  sale  offenses,  and 
are  specifically  authorized  for  first  offense 
possession  for  personal  use. 

(5)  The  law  was  amended  In  1969  to  pro- 
vide the  lesser  punishment  for  possession  for 
personal  use  only. 

KANSAS 

(1)  No  distinction  Is  made  tetwecn  mari- 
huana and  narcotics. 

(2)  No  distinction  is  made  between  pos- 
session and  sale. 

(3)  Penalty  provision:  Imprisonment  at 
hard  labor  for  nmt  7  years.  (Kan.  Gen.  Stat. 
Ann.   5  65-2519(a)). 

(4)  There  is  no  prohibition  against  sus- 
pended sentences,  probation,  or  parole. 

(5)  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  law 
since  1967. 

KEirrucKY 

(1)  No  distinction  is  made  between  mari- 
buaua  and  narcotics. 

(2)  No  distinction  is  made  between  pos- 
session and  sale  (except  sale  to  a  minor). 

(3)  1st  offense:  2-10  ye&rs  and  nmt 
$20,000.  Subsequent:  5-20  years  and  imit 
$20,000.  (K.R.S.  218,  210(2)). 

(4)  Suspended  sentences  cuid  probation 
are  prohibited  for  all  second  offenders,  and 
for  first  offense  sellers  to  minors. 

(6)  No  substantial  change  In  the  law  bas 
been  made  since  1967. 
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(li  N^  diiiiui-tiou  is  m.iilc  betwoeiJ  marJ- 
hii.iii.i  iuid  narcotics. 

(2 1  Dlstlncuon  is  maUe  between  pijsses- 
sion  find  siile 

i3i   Possession    0\er  21  ve.irs  ul  age     hard 
labor  for  5^  15  years    Under  21  years  of  age 
imprisonment  nmt   10  years  with  or  without 
hard  la»xjr 

Sale:  To  one  over  21  hard  labor  for  10  50 
vears  (If  seller  under  21  5-15  yearsi  To 
one  under  21  gmlty  death,  guilty  with  re- 
mission of  the  extreme  penalty,  h.ird  labor 
lor  3U-99  \ears    (L  S  A    R  S    40  981  i 

i4i  Suspended  sentences  and  probation 
are  prohibited  for  all  except  for  I5t  o(Ten.-e 
pos.sesslon  Suih  prjhtbltlon  w.is  upheld  In 
Loir.uaiia   v     Glanty    223   So    2d  813    (1909i. 

i5»  No  change  in  the  law  has  been  marie 
since  1967. 

M.tlNE 

.  !  I  Distiuciion  IS  made  bei«.een  man- 
huaii*  and  narcotics;  marihuana  is  gov- 
erned by  a  separate  act  for  the  control  of 
Cannabis 

(2)  Di.-itmctlon  Is  made  between  possession 
and  sale 

(Ji  Pos-se5.sion  l>l  offense  misdemeanor, 
punished  by  impristiument  nmt  11  months 
and  nmt  »1.000  Subsequent  felony  pun- 
ished by  imprisonment  nmt  2  years  and  nmt 
12000 

Sale  Over  age  21  to  a  person  over  21  1-5 
years,  to  a  person  18  to  20  years  old  2-6 
years,  to  a  person  under  18  3-8  years  i Sub- 
sequent offense  4  10  yearsi  Under  age  21 
to  anyone  1  5  years  i  Me  Rev  Stat,  tit 
22.  c    558     n  2383    4i 

(4)  No  prohibition  against  suspending 
sentences,  probation  or  parole 

i5i  Maine  repealed  the  UNDA  in  1969.  the 
new  legislation  greatly  reduces  the  penalty 
structure  makes  first  offense  possession  a 
misdemeanor  and  allows  for  suspended  .-en- 
tences, 

MAKTLAND 

(II  No  distinction  is  made  between  mari- 
huana and  narcotics. 

(2)  No  distinction  is  made  betAeen  pos- 
sesion and  sale 

i3i    1st  offense    2  5  years  ajul  nmt  tl  OiX) 
2nd  offense    5-10  years  and  nmt  t2  000  Sub- 
sequent     10-20   years   and    nmt    »J  000     i  Md 
Ann   Code  art   27.  i  300 1 

i4i  No  prohibition  against  su^pended  sen- 
tences, probation  or  parole  except  that  sus- 
pended sentences  are  not  available  to  a  three- 
time  felon  or  to  those  convicted  of  selling 
narcotics  (except  as  incidental  to  their  own 
habit  I. 

i5(  No  change  has  been  nnade  in  the  law 
since  1967.  but  there  are  presently  several 
proposals  finding  in  the  General  Assembly 
that  would  remove  marihuana  from  the 
narcotics  category  and  place  it  In  the  dan- 
gerous drug  cla&slfication 

VI  ASSAC  n  vsrTTs 

111  No  distinction  Is  made  between  mari- 
huana and  narcotics. 

(2)  Dlatlnctlon  is  made  between  posses- 
sion and  sale 

(3)  Possession  i  Of  a  narcotic  other  than 
heroin  I  nmt  3'.j  years  in  a  slate  prison  or 
nmt  2'i  years  in  a  Jail  and  or  fine  nmt 
tl  000  (Heroin  nmt  5  years  In  a  state  prison 
or  nmt  2' 2  years  in  a  Jail  or  fine  of  »500 
t5  000:  subM^quent  offense  5-15  years  in  a 
stale  prison  I 

Sale  (Of  any  narcotici  l.it  offense  5  10 
years  Subsequent  10  25  )ears  (Mass  Ann. 
L.iwsch    94    a  212.  2171 

General  penalty  5  10  years  1  might  be 
applicable  In  subsequent  possession  of- 
fenses 1  Massachusetts  has  a  provision  pro- 
viding for  punishment  if  one  Is  present 
where  a  narcotic  drug  Is  kept  or  deposited, 
or  If  one  is  In  the  company  of  one  known 
to  be  Illegally  In  possession  nmt  5  years  or 
nmt  2  years  In  a  jail  and  t50a^.000 

i4i    Suspended    sentences    probation     and 


pntole  .ire  permitted  for  po-ssession  offenses 
and  for  first  sale  offenses,  and  are  prohibited 
for  subsequent  sale  offenses 

i5i  No  sub.-tantlal  clU'iige  h.is  been  made 
m  'he  law  since  1967. 

MIOIUIAN 

1)1  No  distinction  is  made  between  iiian- 
hoani  and  narcotics 

i2i  Distinction  Is  made  between  posses- 
sion .md  s.ile 

i3i  Possession:  isi  offense,  umi  10  years. 
.iiul  nmt  »5,000  2nd  offense  nmt  20  years, 
and  nmt  «5,000  Subsequent.  20  40  years. 
,md  nmt  $5  000 

<ale  20  venrs-life  (Mich  Slat.  Ann  55 
Ih  1122.  11231 

1 4)  FlrM  offen.se  possession  may  receive 
suspended    sentences,    probation     or    parole 

i5i  There  h.us  been  no  change  m  the  law 
since  1967  but  Attornev  Creneral  Kelley  has 
recommended  chanuln^  the  status  of  posses- 
sion offenses  to  misdemeanors 

MINNESOTA 

1  1  I  No  diblliicrion  Is  made  between  marl- 
hiiiina  and  narcotics 

(2i  No  distinction  Is  made  between  p<»s- 
sessioii  and  sale 

1 3)  1st  offense  5  20  years  and  nmt  $10.- 
(lOO  Subsequent .  subject  to  recidivist  stat- 
ute 

I  41  There  are  no  provisions  (or  suspended 
sentences  or  probation 

i5l  There  hus  Ijeen  no  change  in  the  law 
Miu-e  1967 

MISSISSIPPI 

1  I  1  No  distinction  is  made  Ijfiweeii  mari- 
huana and  narcotics. 

i>i  Distinction  is  made  between  posses- 
sion and  sale 

i3i  Posbcssion:  1st  offense  2  5  years  and 
nmt  $2  000  2nd  offense  5  10  years  and  nmt 
»2  000  .Subsequent  10  20  years  and  nmt 
«2  000 

Sale  Isl  offense  5  10  vears  and  nmt 
♦  2  000  Subsequent  10  20  years  and  nmt 
»2  000    (Miss    Code  Ann    (68661. 

1 4)  Suspended  sentences,  probation,  and 
parole  are  available  to  first  offense  posses- 
-    rs    The  above  are  prohibited  for  ail  others 

.61  There  li«»  been  no  change  in  the  l.iw 
>lnce  1967. 

MISSOURI 

ill  No  distinction  Is  made  between  mari- 
huana and  r.arcotics 

i2i  Distinction  Is  made  between  p<*ses- 
sion  and  sale 

(3)  Possession  1st  offense  6  months  in 
county  Jail  — 20  years  In  stAte  penitent  lanv 
2nd  offense  5  years-life  Subsequent  10 
years-life. 

Sale  Ist  offense  5  years-life  ilf  sale  to 
one  under  31  possible  death  penalty)  Sub- 
sequent 10  years-life  (If  sale  to  one  under 
21.  possible  death  penally)  1  Mo  Rev  Stat 
s  195  2001 

(4)  Suspended  .sentences  probation,  and 
parole  are  prohibited  for  any  offenders  ex- 
cept for  first  offense  possession  If  the  first 
offense  possessor  has  previously  been  con- 
victed of  any  felony.  h((wever.  he  shall  have 
no  right. 

(5)  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  l.iw 
since  1967 

MONTANA 

I  1  I  Marihuana  Is  defined  as  an  •hal- 
lucinogenic drug'  as  opposed  to  a  narcotic 
drug  but  both  are  lumped  under  ■danger- 
ous drugs  ■  with  no  distinction  In  penalties. 

(2)  Distinction  Is  made  between  posses- 
sion and  use 

(3)  Possession  nmt  5  ye»u-s  Sale:  lyear  — 
life    iMont    Rev    Cexles  Ann    i5  5+ 132,  3  ) . 

1 41  There  is  no  prohibition  against  sus- 
pended sentences,  probation  or  parole.  In  ad- 
dition, any  perstjn  21  or  under  shall  be  "pre- 
sumed to  be  entitled  to  a  deferred  Imposi- 
tion of  sentence  ■■  (Mont  Rev  Codes  Ann. 
ii  54^  132.  133). 

(5i    Montana  revised  their  laws  In  1969  to 


slightly  reduce  the  penalty  structiu-e.  Under 
prior  law,  first  offense  was  1-5  years,  eub- 
sefiuent  offenses  were  5-20  years. 

NF.BRASKA 

ill  Disunction  is  made  between  niari- 
huaiia  and  narcotics;  marihuana  Is  covered 
under  a  separate  statute 

i2i  DL-.tinction  Is  made  between  postcs- 
sUiu  and  posse.s-sioii  wiih  Intent  to  sell  and 
sale 

(3)  Possession:  (less  than  8  oz.  or  less  than 
25  cigarettes)  Isl  offense:  misdemeanor, 
mandatory  7  day  Jail  sentence  In  county  Jail 
apart  from  other  prisoners  and  required  In- 
struction cm  the  effects  of  drug  abuse  Sub- 
.sequeni     leloiiy.  1   5  years 

Posse.ssion  with  intent  to  sell  (pobt.es.'.ion 
of  8  ozs  or  more,  or  25  or  more  cigarettes)  : 
1  5  years  S.ile  2-5  years  (Neb.  Rev.  Slat 
«!i  28  451  et  seq  .  as  amended  by  LB.  2.  ap- 
provetl  April  H.  1969). 

(4 1  Probation  is  available  for  any  offense. 
and  there  are  no  prohibitions  against  miti- 
gating sentences 

(5)  Nebraska  amended  their  law  In  1969 
to  make  first  offense  possession  a  misde- 
meanor, and  to  reduce  the  poesesslon  penalty 
structure  Under  prior  law.  first  offeiise  was 
2-5  years  and  nmt  $5,000:  2nd  offense  was 
5-10  years  and  nmt  15,000;  subsequent  wa.s 
10  20  years  and  nmt  •S.OOO. 

NEVADA 

( 1 )  No  distinction  Is  made  between  mari- 
liuana  and  narcotics 

(2)  Disiincilon  is  made  between  posses- 
.«ion  .sale,  and  sale  to  one  who  Intends  to 
resell. 

(3)  Possession:  Ist  offense:  1-fl  years  and 
may  be  fined  nmt  »3.000.  2nd  offense;  1-10 
years  and  may  be  fined  nmt  $2,000.  Subse- 
quent: 1-20  years  and  may  be  fined  nnii 
»5  000 

Sale  By  one  under  21  years  of  age:  1st 
offense     1-20  years    Subsequent;  life. 

By  one  over  21  :  Isl  offense  1-20  years  and 
may  be  fined  nmt  $5,000  Subsequent  liU- 
and  may  be  fined  nmt  $5,000. 

Sale  to  one  who  intends  to  sell  or  give  it 
away:  life  and  may  be  fined  nmt  $5,000 
(Nev  Rev  Stat  J  453  210,  as  amended  by 
ch   203.  approved  July  1.  1960.) 

(4)  Probation  and  parole  are  available  to 
posse.ssion  offenders  and  to  first  sale  offend- 
ers who  are  under  21  Probation  Is  prohibited 
tor  sale  offenses,  and  parole  Is  prohibited  for 
second  and  stibsequent  sale  offenses  ( I  e 
mandatory  life  imprisonment) . 

(5)  Nevada  amended  their  law  In  1967  to 
greatly  reduce  the  penalty  structure.  Un- 
der prior  law,  poesesslon  was  punished  by; 
2-5  and  nmt  $2,000:  5-10  and  nmt  $2,000: 
10-20  and  nmt  $2,000.  Bale  was  20-40  and 
nmt  $10,000;  40-Ufe  and  nmt  $10,000  The 
law  was  further  amended  In  1969  to  separate 
the  under-21  seller,  providing  probation  and 
parole  possibilities  for  him. 

NFW     HAMPSHIRE 

1 1  I  Di.silnctlon  Is  made  between  mari- 
huana and  narcotics;  marihuana  Is  classi- 
hed  as  a  ■controlled  drug'  as  opposed  to  a 
narcotic  drug 

(2)  Distinction  Is  made  between  possession 
and  sale 

(3)  Po»isesslon:  Isl  offense:  nmt  1  year 
and  or  nmt  $500  Subsequent:  nmt  3  years 
and  or  nmt  $1,000.  (The  punishment  Is  a 
misdemeanor  If  the  sentence  Is  less  than  1 
year,  or  the  offender  Is  given  a  suspended 
sentence  or  put  on  probation  ) 

Sale      1st    offense:    nmt    10    years    and  or 
nmt  $2,000    Subsequent:   nmt  16  years  and 
or  nmt  $5,000    N  H.  ReT.  Stat.  Ann    i  318-B; 
26  I 

(4)  There  Is  no  prohibition  against  sus- 
pended sentences  or  probation. 

(5)  New  Hampshire  repealed  the  UNDA 
In  1969.  and  the  new  leglslaUon  greatly  re- 
duces the  penalty  structure  Under  prior 
law  possession  wa.s  punished  as  follows;  2-5 
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and  nmt  $2,000;  5-10  and  nmt  $2,000;  10-20 
and  nmt  $2,000.  Sale  was:  6-10  and  $2,000; 
10-20  and  $3,000.  The  new  law  also  allows 
for  mitigation  of  sentences  in  all  Instances; 
under  prior  law  only  first  possession  offenses 
could  receive  suspended  sentences  or  proba- 
tion. 

KEW     JERSET 

(1)  No  distinction  Is  made  between  mari- 
huana and  narcotics. 

(2)  No  distinction  Is  made  between  pos- 
session and  sale  (except  that  the  use  ol  mari- 
huana is  deemed  to  be  a  "disorderly  per- 
son" offense,  with  lesser  penalties;  it  Is  a 
misdemeanor). 

(3)  Penalty  provisions:  1st  offense:  2-15 
years  and  nmt  $5,000.  2d  offense :  5-25  years 
and  nmt  $5,000.  Subsequent:  10-llle  and 
nmt  $5,000.  (N.J.S.A.  24:18-47(c) .) 

Use  of  marihuana  (and  other  narcotics)  : 
up  to  6  months,  or  $500,  or  both. 

(4)  No  prohibition  against  suspended 
sentences,  probation,  or  parole. 

(5)  No  subsUntlal  change  In  the  law  since 
1967,  except  that  the  use  offense  has  been 
reduced  from  1  year  or  $1,000  to  6  months 
and  $500. 

NEW     MEXICO 

( 1 )  No  distinction  Is  made  between  mari- 
huana and  narcotics. 

(2)  Distinction  is  made  between  posses- 
sion and  sale. 

(3)  Possession:  1  oz.  or  less  (but  not  in- 
cluding hashish)  :  1st  offense;  misdemeanor; 
nmt  1  year  In  county  Jail  and/or  nmt  $1,000. 
2nd  offense:  punished  as  a  fourth  degree 
felony.  Subsequent:  2-10  years  and, or  nmt 
$5,000. 

More  than  1  oz.:  1st  offense:  2-10  years 
and  nmt  $2,000.  2nd  offense:  5-20  years  and 
nmt  $3,000.  Subsequent:  10--40  years  and 
nmt  $3,000 

Sale:  Ist  offense:  10-20  years  and  nmt 
$5,000.  3nd  offense:  20-40  years  and  nmt 
$10,000.  Subsequent;  life.  (N.M.  Stat.  Ann, 
i  54-7-15). 

(4)  Su8j>ended  sentences,  probation,  and 
parole  are  prohibited  for  all  offenses  except 
possession  of  1  oz.  or  less. 

(5)  New  Mexico  amended  their  law  in  1969 
to  provide  leaser  penalties  for  possession  of 
1  oz.  or  less  and  malting  it  a  misdemeanor, 
and  increasing  the  penalties  for  sale.  Under 
prior  law,  one  penalty  structure:  2-10  and 
nmt  $2,000;  5-20  and  nmt  $2,000;  10-40  and 
nmt  $2,000.  Mitigation  of  sentences  was  pro- 
hibited only  for  second  offenses. 

NEW    YORK 

(1)  No  distinction  is  made  between  mari- 
huana and  narcotics,  although  marihuana 
offenses  generally  receive  lesser  penalties 
than  narcotic  offenses. 

(2)  Distinction  Is  made  between  posses- 
sion and  sale. 

(3)  (In  all  of  the  following  penalty  provi- 
sions, the  court  has  wide  latitude  to  impose 
alternative  punishment,  including  certifica- 
tion of  the  offender  over  to  the  New  Torlt 
Narcotics  Addiction  Control  Board.) 

Possession;  Less  than  25  cigarettes:  class 
A  misdemeanor,  nmt  1  year  and/or  nmt 
$1,000,  25-99  cigarettes,  or  ',4  oz. — 1  oz.:  class 
D  felony,  nmt,  7  years.  100  or  more  cigarettes, 
or  more  than  1  oz  :  class  C  felony,  nmt  15 
years.  Possession  with  Intent  to  sell:  class  E 
felony,  nmt  4  years. 

Sale:  class  D  felony,  nmt  7  years,  (N,T. 
Pub.  Health  Law  §  §  3300  through  3366;  N.Y. 
Penal  Law  5  5  220  00  through  220.30.) 

(4)  Suspended  sentences,  probation,  and 
parole  are  prohibited  for  narcotics  felonies, 
but  the  court  Is  given  wide  latitude  In  sen- 
tencing. In  all  narcotic  felonies,  at  least  one 
year  of  the  sentence  must  be  served. 

(5)  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  law 
since  1967. 

NORTH   CAROLINA 

(1)  No  distinction  Is  made  between  mari- 
huana and  narcotics. 
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(2)  Distinction  Is  made  between  possession 
and  sale, 

(3)  Possession:  1  gram  or  less:  misde- 
meanor, punished  by  fine  and  or  Imprison- 
ment at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Second 
and  subsequent  offenses  are  punished  as 
below.  Possession  of  more  than  1  gram,  and 
sale:  let  offense:  nmt  5  years  and/or  nmt 
$1,000.  2nd  offense:  5-10  years  and  nmt 
$2,000.  Subsequent:  15  years-life  and  nmt 
$3,000.  (N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  J  90-111 ) . 

(4)  Suspended  sentences  and  probation 
are  prohibited  only  for  second  and  subse- 
quent sale  offenses. 

(5)  North  Carolina  amended  their  law  in 
1969  to  provide  for  the  misdemeanor  penalty 
for  possession  of  1  gram  or  less  (Sec.  10,  §  970, 
laws  1969). 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

(1)  Distinction  Is  made  befAeen  mari- 
huana and  narcotics. 

(2)  No  distinction  Is  made  between  posses- 
sion and  sale. 

(3)  1st  offense:  imprisonment  In  county 
Jail  nit  6  months,  or  in  state  penitentiary 
nmt  2  years,  or  fine  nmt  $2,000,  or  both. 
Subsequent:  Imprisonment  in  state  peniten- 
tiary nmt  5  years  or  fine  nmt  $2,000,  or  both, 
(N,  D.  Cent.  Code  §  19-03-28.1) . 

(4)  There  are  no  prohibitions  against  sus- 
pended sentences  or  probation;  the  parole 
board  may  parole  an  individual  at  any  time. 

(5)  North  Dakota  repealed  the  UNDA  in 
1969;  the  new  law  removes  marihuana  from 
the  narcotic  classification  and  reduces  the 
penalties  substantially. 

OHIO 

(1 )  No  distinction  is  made  between  mari- 
huana and  narcotics. 

( 2 )  Distinction  Is  made  between  possession 
and  sale. 

(3)  Possession:  1st  offense;  2-15  years  and 
nmt  $10,000.  2nd  offense:  5-20  years  and 
nmt  $10,000,  Subsequent;  10-30  years  and 
nmt  $10,000. 

Possession  for  sale :  Ist  offense:  10-20  years. 
2nd  offense:  15-30  years.  Subsequent:  20-^0 
years. 

Sale:  20-40  years.  (Ohio  Rev.  Code 
13719.99). 

(4)  Possession  and  possession  for  sale  of- 
fenses are  probational,  and  offenders  who 
are  imprisoned  receive  the  same  parole  con- 
siderations as  any  prisoner.  Sale  offenses  are 
generally  not  probational,  although  offenders 
are  entitled  to  parole  consideration  as  any 
other  prisoner. 

(5)  There  has  been  no  change  In  the  law 
since  1967. 

OKLAHOMA 

(1)  Distinction  is  made  between  mari- 
huana and  narcotics;  marihuana  is  covered 
by  a  separate  statute,  with  somewhat  lesser 
penalties  than  narcotics. 

(2)  No  distinction  Is  made  between  pos- 
session and  sale. 

(3)  Penalty  provision:  nmt  7  years  and  or 
nmt  $5,000.  (Okla  Stat.  Ann.  tit.  63,  5  452) . 

(4)  There  are  no  prohibitions  against  sus- 
pended sentences,  probation,  or  parole. 

(5)  There  has  been  no  change  In  the  law 
since  1967,  but  the  legislature  is  expected 
to  review  the  UNDA  In  the  1970  session,  and 
may  well  chancre  some  of  the  penalty  pro- 
visions. 

OREGON 

(1)  No  distinction  is  made  between  mari- 
huana and  narcotics. 

(2)  No  distinction  is  made  between  pos- 
session and  sale. 

(3)  Penalty:  imprisonment  in  county  Jail 
for  nmt  1  year  or  fine  nmt  $5,000  or  both 
(misdemeanor);  or  imprisonment  in  state 
penitentiary  for  nmt  10  years  or  fine  nmt 
$5,000  or  both  (felony).  (Ore.  Rev.  Stat. 
I  474.990) . 

(4)  Suspended  sentences  and  probation 
are  not  prohibited  for  any  offenses;  it  Is 
within  the  discretion  of  the  trial  Judge. 


(5)  Oregon  amended  their  law  in  1969  lo 
provide  that  any  marihuana  offense  can  be 
a  misdemeanor  or  a  felony,  depending  on  the 
sentence  imposed  by  the  judge.  There  was  no 
discretionary  misdemeanor  provision  under 
prior  law. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

(ll  No  distinction  is  made  between  mari- 
huana and  narcotics. 

(2)  Distinction  is  made  between  posses- 
sion and  sale. 

(3)  Possession:  ist  offense;  2-5  years  and 
nmt  $2,000.  2nd  offeiise:  5-10  years  and  nmt 
$5,000.  Subsequent;  10-30  years  and  nmt 
$7,500. 

Sale:  1st  offense:  5-20  years  and  nmt 
$5,000.  2nd  offense:  10-30  years  and  nmt 
$15,000.  Subsequent:  life  and  nmt  $30,000. 
(Pa.  Stat.  Ann.  tit.  35,  S  780-20) . 

(4)  Suspended  sentences,  probation,  and 
parole  are  prohibited  for  all  second  offenses, 
and  prohibited  for  first  sale  offense  if  the 
sale  is  to  a  minor. 

(5)  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  law 
since  1967. 

RHODE    ISLAND 

(1)  No  distinction  is  made  between  mari- 
huana and  narcotics. 

(2)  Distinction  is  made  between  possession 
and  sale. 

(3)  Possession:  1st  offense:  2-15  years  and 
nmt  $10,000.  2nd  offense:  5-20  years  and 
nmt  $10,000.  Subsequent:  10-30  years  and 
nmi  $10,000. 

Possession  for  sale:  1st  offense:  10-20 
years.  2nd  offense:  15-30  years.  Subsequent: 
20-40  years. 

Sale:  20-40  years.  (R.I.  Oen.  Lawa  Ann. 
55  21-2a-31,  33). 

(4)  Probation  is  prohibited  for  sale  to  a 
minor;  there  are  no  other  prohibitions. 

(5)  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  law 
since  1967. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

( 1 )  No  distinction  is  made  between  mari- 
huana and  narcotics. 

(2)  No  distinction  is  made  between  posses- 
sion and  sale. 

(3)  1st  offense:  nmt  2  years  and,  or  nmt 
$2,000.  2nd  offense:  2-5  years  and  or  $2,000- 
$5,000.  Subsequent:  10-20  years.  (B.C.  Code 
5  32-1493). 

(4)  Suspended  sentences  and  probation  are 
prohibited  only  for  third  and  subsequent 
convictions,  and  for  second  and  subsequent 
convictions  of  sale  to  a  minor. 

(5)  There  has  been  no  substantial  change 
In  tne  law  since  1967, 

SOUTH   DAKOTA 

(1)  No  distinction  Is  made  between  mari- 
huana and  narcotics. 

(2)  Distinction  Is  made  between  possession 
and  sale. 

(3)  Possession:  1st  offense  of  quantity  1  oz. 
or  less:  nmt  1  year  in  county  Jail  as  a  mis- 
demeanor and  or  nmt  $500.  1st  offense  of 
quantity  in  excess  of  1  oz;  2-5  years  and 
nmt  $5,000  2nd  possession  offense;  5-10  years 
and  nmt  $10,000.  Subsequent  possession  of- 
fense;   10-20  years  and  $20,000. 

Sale;  1st  offense:  5-1  years  and  nmt  $10.- 
000.  Subsequent:  10-20  years  and  $20,000. 
(S.D.  code  §§  39-16-49.-49.2). 

(4 1  Suspended  sentences,  probation,  und 
parole  are  prohibited  lor  all  except  first  of- 
fense possession. 

(5)  South  Dakot.i  amended  their  law  In 
1968  to  make  first  po.s£essiou  offenses  mis- 
demeanors, 

Tt.NNESSKE 

111  No  ciistiiiction  is  made  be'  Aeeu  mari- 
huana and  narcotics. 

(2)  No  distinction  is  made  between  pos- 
session and  sale. 

(3)  1st  offense:  2-5  years  and  $500  2nd 
offense:  5-10  years  an(i  $500.  Subsequent: 
10-20  years  and  $500.  (Tenn.  Code  Ann. 
Si  52-1322). 
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(41  SiiApeiKled  seiiU-noes  iiid  prob.iilun  .ire 
promblted  for  setoud  and  subsequent  con- 
victioas. 

13)  There  has  been  no  change  In  Uie  law 
since  1967.  although  several  proptisals  to 
lessen  the  penalty  structure  are  presently 
pending  before  the  General  .\*s<-:v.tj'.y 

TCX-VS 

ill  No  dis-ancUon  is  m.ide  betweca  mari- 
huana, and  n.^rcotlcs. 

(2(  Distinction  Is  m.ide  between  possession 
and  sale 

(.3)  Possession  Ist  offense  2  years-Ufc 
Subsequent    10  years  life 

Sale.  1st  offense  5  years  lite  Subsequent 
10  years- life  iTex  Pen  Code  art.  725b.  ser 
331'. 

(4)  Suspended  sentences  and  probation  are 
proMblted  for  second   and  subsequent  con- 

TiCUOILS 

i5>  Texas  made  sllglit  amendments  to 
tneir  l.i»5  in  1969.  distinguisUed  between 
pc»sess.on  aut:  sale  uu  effect,  inc^iiing  the 
punL-hmen:  fur  the  flr.'^t  sale  offense)  and 
p.-.n;d:n<  for  suspended  sentences  1  under 
pn  T  lAA-  only  probation  w;»s  allowed  to  first 
offenders) . 

rT.«H 

(1)  Marih'."\r.a  Is  defined  a."  a  n  ircotic. 
although  a  distinction  :s  ra.ide  in  the  pen.Uty 
structure,  with  marihuana  receiving  lighter 
sentences 

i2)  Distinction  Is  m.ide  between  posses- 
s.   n   possession  for  sale,  and  iale 

,3 1  Possession  1st  offense  nit  6  months 
la  county  Jail  2nd  offense  nit  6  months  In 
county  Jail  Subsequent  nit  6  months  In 
county  Jail,  or  15  years  In  state  prison,  as 
may  be  detertuiued  by  the  court 

Possession  for  sale:  l.st  offense  2  10  years 
2nd  offeitse.  5-10  years  Subsequent  10 
J  ears  life 

Sale;  Isl  offense  5  years  life,  2nd  offense: 
5  years  life  Subsequent  10  years  !:le  (Utah 
Code  Ann    5  5»  13a  44). 

(4)  Probation  Is  specifically  provided  for 
for  first  and  second  pi^scssion  offenders,  pa- 
role Is  prohibited  fi-r  all  pcAsession  for  sale 
and  sale  offenses 

(5i  Utah  amended  their  law  In  1968  to  low- 
er the  penalties  for  possession  and  to  raise 
the  penalties  for  possession  for  iale  and  sale 
Under  pr;i>r  law  the  uuly  penalty  provision 
Wig  nmt  5  ye.irs  and  or  nit  11000;  subse- 
qiicnt   was  5  years  life  and  or  nit  $oOOO 

VERMONT 

)  1 1  Distinction  is  made  between  marl- 
hiian.i  and  narcotics  Marihuana  Is  usually 
groupied  wuh  depressant  and  sumuUnt  drugs 
In  the  penalty  structure,  and  in  all  instances 
Li  distinguished  from  narcotic  drugs. 

i2i  Distinction  Is  made  between  possession, 
po&se&iion  with  intent  to  sell,  and  sale 

(3)  Possession  1st  offense  sentence  to  any 
Insutution  except  the  state  prison  for  nmt  6 
months  and  or  nmt  $500  Subsequent:  nmt 
2  years  and  or  nmt  »2.000 

Possession  with  intent  to  sell:  25  or  more 
cigarettes,  or  '3  oe  or  more:  nmt  2  years 
and  or  nmt   »2.000    (no   second  offense  pro- 
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visions).  100  or  more  cigarettes,  or  2  ozs  or 
m.  re  nmt  5  yt-ars  and  or  nmt  $6,000  (uo 
second  offense  provisions' 

Sale:  1st  offense  nmt  5  years  .aid  nmt 
$10,000  Sub.-equent  10-25  years  and  nml 
$J5  000 

(4)  niere  Is  no  prohlbiuon  against  sus- 
pended sentences,  probation,  or  parole 

^5)  Vermont  repealed  the  UNDA  in  1968, 
the  new  legislation  greatly  reduces  the  penal- 
ty structure,  distinguishes  marihuana  from 
narcotics,  and  makes  lirsl  olieii-se  po>bossi'  n 
a  nusdeme.inor 

V  in  ..IN  1.4 
(11    No  distinction  Is  made  between  mari- 
huana and  narcotic* 

iJi  No  distinction  Is  made  between  po.s- 
sesslun  and  sale,  except  th..t  pos.sesslon  of 
more  than  26  grains  receives  a.  he.ivler 
penalty. 

(3)  Gener.il  provision  Isl  offense.  3  5 
>ears  and  nmt  $1,000.  2nd  offense  5  10 
years  and  nmt  $2  000  Subsequent.  10-20 
years  and  nmt  $3,000 

Possession    of    25    griUns    or    more-     20  40 
years  and   nmt  $5,000     (Va    Code  Ann    J  54 
516) 

(4 1  Suspended  sentences  are  permitted  for 
any  offense  e.xcept  siile  to  a  minor  Parole 
and  probation  are  available  to  any  prisoner 
(5)  There  has  b^-ii  no  change  In  the  law 
since  1967.  but  It  Is  anticipated  that  m-vrl- 
huana  will  sixjn  be  removed  from  the  n  ir- 
cotics  laws,  and  po-ssesiion  offenses  be  made 
nusdemeanors. 

WASHINGTON 

(1)  Distinction  Ls  made  between  mari- 
huana and  narcotics;  marihuana  Is  classified 
a-s  .  ■  danpcrou'  drutt  " 

(2)  No  distinction  Is  made  between 
pos.<;esslon  and  s.ile  (although  all  penalties 
are  mild ) 

(3)  General  provision:  Ist  offense  mis- 
demeanor, nmt  6  months  and  or  nmt  $500 
2nd  offen.-e  i^oss  ntl^denie.inor,  nml  1  year 
and  or  nmt  $1,000  Subsequent  felony,  nmt 
10  years  and  or  nmt  $10,000 

Posses.slon  with  Intent  to  sell  3  10  ye.irs 
and  or  nmt  55.000  (Possession  In  excess  of 
40  grams  Is  prima  facie  evidence  of  poK»es- 
^lon  with  intent  to  sell). 

Sale  to  minor  nmt  20  years  and  nmt 
$50000     (Wash.   Rev    Code    5  69  40070), 

i4)  There  is  no  prohibition  against  sus- 
pended sentences,  probation,  or  parule 

(5)  Washington  removed  marihuana  from 
the  coverage  of  UNDA  In  1969.  and  thereby 
greaUy  reduced  the  pen.iltles.  Including 
making  posse  slon  offenses  mUdemeanors. 

WEST   VUICINIA 

(1 )  No  distinction  Is  made  between  mari- 
huana and  narcotics 

(2)  No  disunction  is  made  between  poe- 
sevslon  ivnd  sale 

(3)  1st  offense:  2-5  years  and  nmt  $1,000 
2nd  offense  5  10  ye.irs  ani  nmt  $5,000  Sub- 
sequent 10  20  years  and  nmt  $10,000  (W. 
Va   Code  .Ann    i  16  8A  23) 

(4)  Suspended  sentences,  probation,  and 
parole  are  prohibited  on  all  but  first  offenses. 

(5)  There  has  been  no  change  In  the  l.iw 
since  1967 
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WISCONSIN 

(1)  Dl.stlnction  U  m-ide  In  classification 
between  marihuana  and  narcotics,  but  they 
receive  the  same  penalties 

(2)  No  distinction  made  between  posses- 
sion and  sale 

(3)  Ist  offen-se:  2  10  years  2nd  offense: 
b  10  years  Subsequent:  10  20  years  (Wise. 
Stat,   i  161  28). 

(41  Su.-peiided  tentences  and  parole  are 
prohibited  fur  second  offenses. 

(5)  There  has  been  no  ch.mge  in  the  law 
since  1967. 

W  YOMI.VC 

(1)  No  distinction  Is  made  between  man- 
huana  and  narcotics. 

( 2  >    Di.Minctlon  is  made  between  possession 

and  sale 

iJ)  Posseb-slon  1st  offense:  nmt  6  months 
and  nmt  $1,000;  2nd  offense:  nmt  5  years  and 
ii:iit  $J  0«XJ.  subsequent:  nmt  10  years  and 
nmt  $2,000 

Sile  1st  offense  nmt  10  years;  subsequent 
nmt  25  vears    (Wyo.  Stat   Ann   f  35  369). 

(4i  There  Is  no  prohibition  against  sus- 
pended .sentences,  probation,  or  parole. 

(5)  Wvomlng  amended  their  law  In  1961*. 
lowering  the  punishment  for  possession  and 
raising  slightly  the  punisliment  for  s-ile 
Prior  puni-hment  for  both  poi.Aession  and 
bale  was.  2  5,  5-10;  10-20,  all  with  a  fine 
nmt   »-'  000 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  DE- 
PARTMENTS OP  LABOR.  AND 
HE-VLTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE AND  REL-ATED  AGENCIES. 
1970_CONFERENCE  REPORT 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, for  the  iiiformation  of  the  Sen- 
ate what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Ls  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Nel- 
son) to  the  second  part  of  the  House 
amendment  to  Uie  Senate  amendment  in 
disagreement,  numbered  83. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  Presiding  Officer. 

As  a  reminder  to  Senators,  there  will 
be  a  vote  tomorrow  at  1  p.m.  And  the 
able  Senator  from  Wisconsin  <Mr. 
Nelson  >  has  expressed  a  desire  that  that 
vote  be  a  rollcall  vote. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  AM.  TOMORROW 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  tliat 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  U 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o  clock  and  14  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
recessed  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
January  21,  1970,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 
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FARMERS  FOR  FISHERMEN 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  19,  1970 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr  Speaker,  a  group  of 
farmers  of  the  soil  have  gone  to  bat  for 
the  "farmers  of  the  sea,"  in  a  resolution. 
The  Oregon-Washington   Farmers  Un- 


ion, at  their  convention  in  Salem,  Oreg., 
November  15,  1969,  passed  numerous 
resolutions  including  one  concerning 
fi.shinK  off  our  coastline. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
and  without  objection,  the  aforemen- 
tioned resolution  appears  at  this  point  of 
the  Record: 

RtsoLtmoif  No    6 

Being  that  foreign  fishing  trawlers  and 
their  cmnery  s  are  taking  such  a  very  heavy 


loll  of  our  Pacific  Ocean  fish,  including  our 
various  types  of  salmon,  etc. 

Therefore,  b«  It  resolved  that  Oregon- 
Washington  Farmers  Union  go  on  record 
urging  legislation  to  pass  a  law  whereby: 
•  foreign  fishing  boats  must  stay  outside 
of  our  Continental  shelf  along  the  United 
States." 

That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
our  U  S  Representatives  and  Senators  to  en- 
courage action  to  help  pass  this  legislation 
thereby  helping  all  fishermen,  both  ocean  and 
stream. 


January  20,  1970 

SECRETARY  LAIRD  REVIEWS  FIRST 
YEAR  OF  NIXON  ADMINISTRATION 


ID 
X 


HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF    C.^LUORNIA 

IV  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  19.  1970 
Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  Defense,  Melvin 
R.  Laird,  on  Januarj-  15.  1970,  before  the 
California  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  the  Biltmore  Hotel  in  Los  Angeles, 
Cahf ,  spoke  of  the  new  directions  and 
new  policies — both  domestic  and  for- 
eign— set  this  past  year  by  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Nixon. 

As  a  result  of  one  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  Intensive  studies  of  national 
needs  and  national  resources  that  any 
administration  has  ever  undertaken,  the 
Nixon  administration  has  embarked  on 
vital  new  policies  to  achieve  both  new 
and  old  national  objectives.  After  citing 
several  examples  in  the  domestic  policy 
area,  the  Secretary  provides  a  thorough 
and  particularly  valuable  insight  into 
the  directions  intended  in  defense  mat- 
ters in  the  period  immediately  ahead. 

In  order  that  Secretary  Laird's  re- 
marks be  given  complete  and  serious 
consideration  by  all  Members  as  we  begin 
this,  the  second  session  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress. I  recommend  the  full  text  of  his 
address  which  follows; 

ADDRESS   BY   THK    HONORABLE    MeLVIN    R.   LAIKD 

It  is  only  a  few  days  short  of  one  year 
since  Richard  Nixon  became  our  President. 

A  little  less  than  one  year  ago,  in  the 
historic  setting  on  the  steps  of  the  East 
Front  of  the  Capitol,  Richard  Nixon  spoke 
his  first  words  as  President  to  the  people  of 
the  nation 

•Each  moment  in  history,"  our  new  Presi- 
dent said,  "Is  a  fleeting  time,  precious  and 
unique.  But  some  stand  out  as  momenta  of 
beginning.  In  which  courses  are  set  that 
shape  decades  or  centuries. 

•This  can  be  such  a  moment 

•Forces  now  are  converging  that  make 
possible,  for  the  first  time,  the  hope  that 
many  of  man's  deepest  aspirations  can  at 
lust  be  realized." 

Today,  one  year  later.  It  Is  too  soon  to  say 
that  1969  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  In  which  man  will  realize  his  deepest 
aspirations  Yet  it  can  be  said  that  1969  has 
been  a  year  of  change  and  that  a  beginning 
has  been  made  toward  better  things  tor  the 
people  of  our  nation. 

In  Washington,  new  leadership  has  taken 
command  New  policies,  geared  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  1970s,  have  been  Introduced. 
New  directions  have  been  set.  But  before 
discussing  these  new  directions  and  policies, 
let  me  introduce  a  note  of  caution.  Although 
we  have  made  progress,  and  it  has  been  no- 
table progress  on  many  fronts,  we  are  not 
about  to  run  out  of  problems.  Old  problems 
still  abound,  and  new  ones  are  Inevitably 
created  as  by-products  of  change  and  inno- 
vation. 

With  that  note  of  caution,  let  me  cite  a 
lew  examples  of  the  new  spirit  and  the  new 
purpose  that  saw  the  light  of  day  In  1969 
under  the  new  Administration. 

The  President  has  proposed  a  sharing  of 
Federal  revenues  with  states  and  localities 
In  order  to  halt  excessive  centralization  and 
to  reinvlgorate  state  and  local  government. 
The  President  has  proposed  a  thorough 
overhaul  of  the  welfare  system,  substituting 
for  It  a  Family  Assistance  Plan  to  transform 
welfare  recipients  into  productive  self-sus- 
taining citizens. 
The  President  has  proposed  effective  action 
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to  stem  the  tide  of  crime  and  has  waged  un- 
remitting attacks  on  the  types  of  criminal 
activity  that  are  subject  to  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion, especially  organized  crime. 

The  President  has  made  manpower  train- 
ing programs  more  comprehensive  and  more 
effective,  resulting  in  an  increase  of  one- 
third  In  the  number  of  enroUees  in  such 
programs. 

The  President  has  used  his  powers  vigor- 
ously to  overcome  hunger  and  dlscrimin.i- 
tlon. 

Tlie  President  has  proposed  dramatic  im- 
provements In  transportation,  notably  in 
mivs.s  transit.  In  airway  facilities  and  equip- 
ment, and  in  merchant  shipping. 

These  examples  are  drawn,  from  domestic 
policy  fields.  In  foreign  and '^fen.ie  policy 
as  well,  the  Nixon  Administrati<mi^ris  moved 
in  a  new  direction.  | 

And  the  new  direction  in  foreigpi  and  de- 
fense policy  leads  more  surely  toward  real- 
ization of  man's  most  profound  aspiration — 
the  desire  for  peace. 

In  1969,  our  nation  turned  a  corner  and 
started  on  a  new  course  away  from  the  wi.r 
In  which  we  have  been  heavily  engaged  for 
almost  five  years  and  away  from  the  danger 
of  Involvement  in  similar  conflicts  in  the 
future. 

We  have  embarked  on  a  new  policy  to 
achieve  the  objective  which  our  Nation  has 
been  pursuing  In  Vietnam.  There  are  some, 
It  U  true,  who  say  It  Is  not  new.  Yet,  In  prior 
years,  the  numt>er  of  American  troops  in  Viet- 
nam went  up  and  up  and  up.  Now  it  is  going 
down.  Clearly  there  U  an  important  differ- 
ence between  Increasing  American  forces  in 
Vietnam— and  reducing  them.  There  Is  an 
important  difference  between  a  policy  that 
places  the  major  combat  responsibility  on  our 
OIs — and  one  that  places  that  responsibility 
on  the  Vietnamese. 

Because  the  Nixon  Administration  has  en- 
ergetically concentrated  on  Improving  the 
training  and  equipment  of  the  forces  of  Viet- 
nam and  on  assisting  the  South  Vietnamese 
to  develop  a  more  stable  society,  we  have 
been  able  to  announce  since  last  June  reduc- 
tion of  the  American  troop  authorization 
celling  for  Vietnam  by  115.000  men.  We  have 
been  able  to  turn  over  to  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese an  ever  greater  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  defense  of  their  country. 

Let  me  repeat  the  word  of  caution  that  I 
voiced  at  the  outset.  The  progress  in  Vietnam 
has  been  substantial,  but  It  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  expect  no  setbacks.  There  are  battles 
ahead,  and  It  would  be  surprising  If  all  of 
them  were  won  by  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
I  dont  make  forecaste  of  future  events.  We 
should  guard  against  overconfidence  now 
when  things  are  going  well,  and  we  should 
guard  equally  against  exaggerated  pessimism 
If  the  future  brings  some  setbacks. 

Of  all  the  policy  changes  of  the  first  year 
of  the  present  Administration,  none  is  more 
ImporUnt  than  Vletnamlzatlon.  for  this  new 
policy  for  Vietnam  Is  In  fact  an  application 
and  a  test  of  a  broader  policy  toward  Asia, 
which  the  President  announced  at  Guam  and 
which  has  been  called  the  Nixon  Doctrine.  In 
the  future,  the  President  declared,  we  shall 
seek  to  help  Asian  nations  that  merit  our 
support  more  by  enabling  them  to  do  things 
themselves  rather  than  by  doing  things  for 
them.  He  stimmarlzed  the  doctrine  in  three 
principles: 

•First,  the  United  States  will  keep  all  of  it« 
treaty  commitments. 

"Second,  we  shall  provide  a  shield  if  a  nu- 
clear power  threatens  the  freedom  of  a  na- 
tion aUled  with  us  or  of  a  nation  whose  sur- 
vival we  consider  vital  to  our  security. 

"Third,  In  cases  Involving  other  types  of 
aggression,  we  shall  furnish  military  and 
economic  assistance  when  requested  in  ac- 
cordance with  otir  treaty  commitments.  But 
we  ahaU  look  to  the  nation  directly  threat- 
ened to  asstmie  the  primary  responsibility  of 
providing  the  manpower  for  Its  defense." 
The  Nixon  Doctrine  Is  a  new  policy,  laying 
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the  basis  for  a  realistic  form  of  collective 
security  in  a  part  of  the  world  in  which 
Western  European  nations  are  no  longer  will- 
ing to  shoulder  a  major  respousibility  for 
peace  and  security.  The  doctrine  is  In  har- 
mony with  the  desires  of  Asian  nations  as 
they  grow  in  vigor  and  in  pride.  It  affirms 
the  continuing  Interest  of  the  United  States 
in  Asia,  but  makes  it  clear  that  we  will  not 
write  any  blank  checks.  It  is  a  middle  cour.'je 
between  the  extremes  of  Isolationism  and 
serving  as  global  policeman  We  reject  bot'n 
of  these  extremes. 

We  have  made  a  beginiUng  toward  many 
other  new  objeclucs  In  the  field  o:  deiense 
d-arlng  this  past  year 

We  are  moving  toward  smaller  and  more 
efficient  military  forces  Assisted  both  by  the 
diminution  of  our  role  in  Vietnam  and  by 
management  reforms,  we  can  provide  the 
security  which  the  nation  requires  with  a 
trimmer  Defense  establishment.  By  next 
June,  we  shall  have  reduced  military  per- 
sonnel by  about  300,000  and  civilian  em- 
ployees by  72,000,  These  are  significant  cuts, 
and  they  are  being  made  in  the  relatively 
short   time  span  of  one  year. 

Fewer  jjersonnel  and  better  management 
plus  a  stiff  backbone  produce  budget  reduc- 
tions. And  we  have  reduced  the  defense 
budget,  both  in  absolute  terms  and  as  a 
percentage  of  the  Gross  National  Product. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
cuts  that  are  being  made  Is  fully  under- 
stood. The  cuts  made  In  the  defense  budget 
for  the  present  fiscal  year  submitted  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson  amount  to  more  than  $4  bil- 
lion In  expenditures  and  more  than  $8  bil- 
lion in  appropriations.  From  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1968  to  the  third  quarter  of  1969, 
the  spending  of  the  Defense  Department 
was  reduced  by  $3.7  billion  at  an  annual 
rat*  and  by  a  full  percentage  point  In  rela- 
tion to  the  Gross  National  Product. 

The  Department  of  Defense  In  this  fiscal 
year  is  spending  less  than  40  cents  of  every 
dollar  disbursed  by  the  Federal  Treasury. 
This  is  a  cut  of  9  per  cent  from  Defense's 
share  of  Federal  spending  in  the  last  full 
fiscal  year  of  the  preceding  Administration. 
When  the  President  submits  the  budget  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year  to  Congress,  it  will 
reveal  that  defense  spending  will  be  ap- 
proximately $10  billion  below  the  1971  esti- 
mate of  the  preceding  Administration  It 
will  be  the  lowest  defense  budget  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  Gross  National  Product  in  20 
years. 

The  decisions  reflected  in  these  reductions 
were  not  arrived  at  lightly.  They  follow  the 
most  comprehensive  and  intensive  study  of 
national  needs  and  national  resources  that 
any  Administration  has  ever  undertaken. 

Everyone  who  has  been  exposed  to  an  in- 
troductory course  In  economics  knows  that 
the  basic  economic  problem  Is  the  allotment 
of  limited  resources  to  the  satisfaction  of 
unlimited  wants.  Those  involved  in  Federal 
budget  decisions  for  fiscal  year  1971  have 
been  grappling  wi»h  this  problem.  The  maxi- 
mum resources  which  the  National  Govern- 
ment can  command  cannot  be  stretched  to 
satisfy  all  the  legitimate  and  meritorious 
claims  made  on  them. 

In  his  budget  decisions,  along  with  the 
objective  of  providing  for  national  security 
against  external  threats,  the  President  has 
weighed  other  objectives,  particularly  ac- 
celerated progress  in  meeting  a  number  of 
pressing  domestic  problems  and  in  curbing 
inflation. 

In  his  judgment,  and  In  mine,  the  re- 
duced level  of  military  spending  will  pro- 
vide adequate  and  prudent  defense.  Any 
such  judgment  must  be  made  subject  to  re- 
vision In  view  of  the  volatile  character  of 
many  areas  of  the  world  and  uncertainties 
about  the  future  course  of  events. 

Let  me  turn  to  another  Important  change 
of  1969  which  will  affect  many  Americans  in 
the  years  ahead  This  year  we  shall  be  draft- 
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Ing  fewer  men  anJ  tislni?  .1  more  equitable 
ivslem  or  selective  service  No  longer  *re 
voiing  men  cimpe-led  to  undergo  the  un- 
lertaimy  of  the  draft  f.r  aa  long  as  seven 
sears  of  their  lives.  The  period  of  uncer- 
taiirv  no-*  has  been  cut  u>  only  one  year, 
mid  the  disruptijii  of  individuals  lives  haa 
been  substantial. y  curtailed  By  uflni;  a 
random  me-ho<l  of  choo^ng  the  Indivldu.ils 
who  »ill  be  called  10  service  lu  pi^ce  of  a 
nuTo  arbitrary  meth.-d  of  calling  oldest  men 
lirst  we  have  introduced  a  new  element  of 
f-.lrness  Into  the  system  The  reform  of  the 
Selective  Service  system  *hlch  lew  lhoui;ht 
possible  of  achievement  is  a  majt.r  accom- 
pluhment  I  th.nlc  It  ha^  demoni.lr.ited. 
among  other  things,  the  willingness  of  the 
Administration  to  listen  ut  the  legitimate 
grievances  of  young  people  atid  to  act  to  re- 
move such  gTievances  when  ccnv.nced  by  ra- 
t.on.il  dt^-jurse  that  corrective  acUun  Is 
needed  Additional  reforms  will  be  proposed 
to  Congress  in  the  near  future.  The  Defenac 
Department  is  re-idy  to  testify  in  support 
of  those  changes  to  the  Selective  Service 
process 

The  ultimate  objectue  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration is  the  et,tablislinieiit  of  an  all- 
volunteer  armed  force  and  the  elimination  of 
the  draft,  except  as  a  stand-by  device  Al- 
though the  nati.n  Is  not  yet  at  the  point  at 
which  It  can  make  thl^  change  m  recruiting 
niilitary  personnel,  again  an  important  be- 
ginuing  waa  made  in  iy6tf  A  Presidential 
Comnusslon.  chaired  by  former  Defence  Sec- 
retary Thoma*  Gates,  spent  the  year  in  in- 
tensive study  of  how  itn=  transition  can  b* 
acccmpUshed  Hopefully,  a  number  of  re- 
Xorma  designed  to  increase  the  attractiveness 
of  a  niliil*n'  career  can  be  oBered  in  the  near 
future. 

U  u  particularly  appropriate  before  thW 
audience  to  mention  management  tf  the  De- 
fense Department  Something  new  has  been 
happening  in  this  area  during  the  past  year 
For  much  of  what  has  been  achieved,  the  Na- 
tion is  indebted  to  one  who  formerly  had  a 
place  on  the  Biard  of  your  organuallon  -my 
able  Deputy.  Dave  Pacltard  Dave  Is  a  to»er 
of  strength  in  dealing  with  the  whole  range 
of  problems  that  are  encountered  In  connec- 
tion with  defense  policy  but  I  h»ve  relied 
especially  on  his  abundant  talents  fn  dealing 
with  problems  of  management 

There  have  been  accomplishments  in  the 
field  cf  management,  although  substantial 
pr.jblem3  remain  In  the  acquisition  and 
management  of  weapons  systems  we  have 
Introduced  new  techniques  to  provide  greater 
efficiency  and  particularly  to  reduce  coet 
overruns  but  the  sy>tem  we  inherited  is 
cumbersome,  complicated,  and  not  suscep- 
tible to  instant  change  We  have  estabU.shed 
a  Blue  Ribbon  Panel  that  is  now  studying 
the  organization  and  operation  of  the  De- 
fense Department  From  it  I  expect  recom- 
mendations that  will  move  us  even  further 
U»ward  a  management  system  that  will  re- 
duce to  an  abbolute  minimum  the  waste  and 
inefBciency  that  have  characterized  some 
practices  of  the  paot 

In  the  held  of  mana*:ement  an  important 
change  has  been  made  in  the  selectivity  with 
which  operations  have  be*n  decentralized  In 
R.ime  ca.-es  and  centralized  in  otl.ers  Dave 
Packard  and  I  both  felt  that  the  offlcea  which 
we  moved  into  a  year  ago  *ere  overly  in- 
vol. -Kl  in  making  decisions  tliat  could  be  bet- 
ter made  at  l.wer  echelons  and  in  exercising 
detailed  surveillance  over  operations  at  lower 
levels  We  have  sought  to  correct  excessive 
and  unwieldy  centralization  by  shifting  au- 
thority to  the  military  services  whenever 
greater  efficiency  was  likely  to  result  from 
such  a  transfer  Conversely  we  have  cenlral- 
licd  the  function  of  resource  maiiaKenient 
In  the  intelligence  field,  for  exaniple  I  think 
the  effect  of  such  changes  has  been  to  in- 
crease efficiency  at  all  le'.els  I  cannot  My 
that  I  hav  reduced  my  workload  by  this 
process    but  I  am  able  to  devote  mure  time 
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and  thought  to  the  most  lmp>  rtant  prob- 
lems, by  permltUtiK  others  to  handle  prob- 
lenvs  of  secondary  iinportance 

We  have  not  hesitated  to  centralize  au- 
thority when  better  policy  formulation  or 
e.Hciencv  dictate  this  course  But  we  want  to 
real;.!?  the  advanaKP  of  decentralization  of 
management  processes  wherever  pK.ssible 

I  have  been  deeply  concerned  about  the 
welfare  of  those  American  servicemen  who 
Bre  prlsoner>  of  war  In  S<^)utheast  Asi.i  For 
the  (ainllle^  of  the  1400  ^erylccmen  ll-.red  as 
missing  In  action,  ea.h  day  of  uncert.iin;^ 
about  the  fate  of  a  loved  one  1.1  an  ordeal 
which  they  face  with  In.^piring  courage 

During  the  past  ye.tr  we  have  made  ...prcial 
effort  to  lav  the  facts  about  these  men  bel.  re 
the  tribunal  of  world  opinion  We  have  tried 
in  a  number  of  ways  to  persuatle  H.inol  to 
observe  the  rules  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
on  prisoners  of  war  by  making  available  the 
names  of  prl.-oners  by  establishing  a  regular 
llow  of  m.ill  between  them  and  their  rela- 
tives, bv  permitting  Ked  Cross  inspecUon  of 
pri.son  facilities,  and  by  releasing  the  sick 
and  mlvired  We  sh.ill  continue  to  make  ev- 
ery etTcrt  to  bring  about  observance  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  and  to  ease  the  ordesU 
of  the  wives  and  parent--,  of  missing  service- 
men. 

I  could  go  on  Indefinitely  with  a  catalogtie 
of  changes  In  objectives  and  methods  that 
have  been  instituted  In  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment in  the  past  year  For  example.  I  would 
like  very  much  to  dlscu.^s  the  Presidents 
new  poUcv  tow.ird  the  instruments  of  chem- 
ical warfare  and  biological  research  which  Is 
designed  to  reduce  the  possibility  that  such 
weapons  may  be  u.sed  in  the  future  But  to 
talk  further  would  be  an  abuse  of  yotir  gen- 
erous hospitality. 

I  began  with  a  quotation  from  the  Presi- 
dent s  inaugural  address  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  this  might  be  a  mo- 
ment of  beginning  a  new  course 

Later  In  that  address,  he  expressed  more 
speciflcally  the  greatest  hope  that  guldea 
him  as  he  discharges  his  fearsome  respon- 
sibilities The  President  said 

•The  greate-t  honor  history  c""  bestow 
Is  the  title  of  peacemaker  This  honor  now 
beckons  America— the  chance  to  help  lead 
the  world  at  la-st  out  of  the  valley  of  tur- 
moil and  onto  that  high  ground  of  peace 
iliat  man  has  dreamed  of  since  the  dawn  of 
civilization 

■If  we  succeed,  generations  to  come  will 
say  of  us  now  living  that  we  ma.stered  our 
moment,  that  we  helped  make  the  world 
safe  for  mankind 

•  This   is  otir  summons  to  prearness  " 
And   this,   may    I    add     Is   the   rplrlt    that 
g-.iides  the  Department  of  Defense 
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ROBERT    K     LEI-:— BIRTHDAY    OF    A 
GREAT  AMERICAN 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LotrisiAN* 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIXTK 

Monday.  January  19.  1970 


Mr  RARICK  Mr  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  anniversary  of  the  birih  of 
Robert  E  Lee.  an  outi.tan(ilng  son  of  the 
South,  and  one  of  the  finest  soldiei^  of 
America, 

This  date  Is  a  legal  holiday  In  murh 
of  our  land,  and  as  we  pause  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  this  gallant  gentleman,  it  is  fltUnt; 
to  note  his  qualifications  for  lus  grow- 
ing niche  In  hLsUiry  as  one  of  the  great- 
est of  all  Americans  A  devout  ChrLstian, 
a  true  patriot,  a  brilliant  eeneral.  and  a 
farsighted  educator,  his  life  set  a  stand- 


aid  which  all  could  well  aspire  to  emu- 
late 

The  history  of  ArlinRton  National 
Cemetery,  acio.'^s  the  Potomac  from  the 
Nations"  Capital.  Is  the  story  of  Rob- 
ert E  Loo  and  the  fir- 1  war  to  pie.scrve 
theCon.stituti.in 

The  Cu-slis  Mansion  at  Arlinuton, 
uair.ed  lor  ii^  eaily  owner.  George 
Wa-vhinuion  Parke  Curtis,  the  grand-scn 
of  Martha  Washinuljn  and  adopted  son 
of  the  Father  of  our  Country,  was  the 
prewar  home  of  Gcntr.il  and  Mi.s.  Lac. 
the  former  Mary  Cu.stis. 

The  memory  of  Gcor^'C  Waslungton 
was  kept  alive  at  Arlington.  The  collec- 
tion ot  Washington  relics  there  was  the 
lareest  in  existence,  filling  the  room.s 
and  the  halls  of  the  mansion.  Custls  wel- 
cuined  all  who  wished  to  view  Uiem,  and 
entertained  his  guests  with  tales  of  his 
early  days  at  Mount  Vernon.  Many  dis- 
tinguished men  visited  Arlington,  in- 
cluding Sam  Houston,  Daniel  Webster, 
and  Andrew  Jackson.  The  aged  Marqms 
de  Lafayette  was  twice  a  guest  there 
when  he  toured  the  United  SUtes  in 
1824  and  1825. 

An  author,  dramatist,  artist,  orator, 
and  man  of  culture.  Custis  used  all  his 
abilities  to  reri>etuate  the  memory  of 
Washington.  He  erected  the  first  monu- 
ment at  the  site  of  the  President's  birth- 
place in  1816. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  home  life  at 
Arlington  was  warm  and  pleasant.  Mrs. 
Custis  was  a  devout  Episcopalian,  noted 
for  her  piety  and  simplicity.  Diligent, 
where  her  husband  was  of  an  easy-go- 
ing nature,  she  was  in  accord  with  him 
in  making  Arlington  free  from  ostenta- 
tion. Kept  imspoiled  by  her  parents  ex- 
ample. Mary  Custis  was  given  the  edu- 
cation considered  necessary  for  a  yoimg 
lady  of  her  posiUon  and.  when  she  was 
old    enough,    taught    Uie    children    of 
neighbors   and   servants.   Although  she 
was  an  only  child,  she  never  lacked  com- 
panionship, for  hospitality  was  the  or- 
der of  tlie  day  and  the  Custises  were 
frequently  hosts  to  relatives  and  their 
children.   They   frequently   visited   Ra- 
vensworth.  formerly  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Custis    and    now    owned    by    her    only 
brother   There  Mary  must  have  played 
as  a  child  wltli  Robert  E.  Lee,  for  he 
and  his  mother  were  related  to  the  Fitz- 
hughs  and  often  visited  In  their  home. 
The  two  children  are  said  to  have  planted 
some  of  Uie  Uees  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
house  at  Arlington. 

Childhood  friendslilp  turned  to  love 
by  the  time  Lee  graduated  from  We.st 
Point  and  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Whenever  possible 
he  was  at  Arlington  courting  Mary  Cus- 
tis. and  In  the  summer  of  1830  they 
became  engaged. 

A  heav-y  rain  was  falling  as  tlie  gue^ls 
arnved  for  the  weddmg  on  the  evening 
of  June  30.  1831.  but  Inside  all  was 
warmth  and  happiness.  None  who  were 
there  ever  forgot  the  ceremony  in  Uie 
parlor  and  the  bridal  feast  that  followed 
it.  Honeymoon  trips  were  not  the  custom 
at  that  time,  and  the  newly  married 
couple  remamed  at  home  for  several 
days  with  the  wedding  party,  while 
Arlington  Hoa<:e  resounded  with  merri- 
ment and  festivity  into  which  the  brides 
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father  entered  with  his  usual  wit  and 
good  nature. 

The  name  of  Robert  E.  Lee  will  ever 
be  associated  with  the  Arlington  man- 
sion, although  his  military  duties  took 
him  away  from  it  for  much  of  the  time. 
Soon  after  their  marriage,  the  Lees  re- 
turned home  to  Arlington  for  Christmas 
in  1831  from  Fort  Monroe  where  Lee 
was  stationed.  Because  of  the  bad 
weather.  Mrs.  Lee  remained  at  Arling- 
ton imtll  spring.  In  September  of  1832, 
their  first  child  was  born  there,  a  son 
named  George  Washington  Custis  Lee, 
after  his  grandfather. 

From  1834  to  1837  Lee  was  stationed 
in  Washington.  Although  he  disliked  the 
office  work  in  the  city,  he  fitted  easily 
into  the  quiet  way  of  life  at  Arlington. 
There  was  little  in  the  way  of  formal 
entertaining  and  the  evenings  were  usu- 
ally spent  with  his  family  aroimd  the 
hearth.  On  Sundays  they  usually  drove 
to  Alexandria  to  church,  or  held  services 
at  home  if  the  roads  were  bad. 

Frequently  he  assisted  Mr.  Custis  in 
his  business  affairs  or  put  his  engineer- 
ing experience  to  use  In  making  im- 
provements. While  Lee  was  away  on  a 
mission,  his  second  child,  Mary,  was  bora 
in  the  summer  of  1835, 

In  1837  another  son  was  born.  Al- 
though Lee  had  received  orders  to  report 
to  St.  Louis,  he  was  able  to  remain  at 
Arlington  until  he  was  sure  that  the 
mother  and  baby  were  well.  He  returned 
home  at  Christmas,  remaining  there 
until  spring  so  that  Mrs.  Lee  and  the  two 
boys  could  return  with  him  to  St.  Louis, 
while  little  Mary  stayed  with  her  grand- 
parents. 

Lee,  by  that  time  a  captain,  brought 
his  family  home  In  the  spring  of  1839. 
Although  he  could  not  remain  at  Arling- 
ton for  the  event,  a  new  daughter  Joined 
the  family  circle  early  in  July,  but  not 
imtil  Christmas  was  Lee  able  to  see  her. 

In  the  summer  of  1840  Lee  returned  to 
St.  Louis  only  to  finish  up  his  work  there 
and  return  home.  Soon  after  his  fifth 
child,  a  girl,  weis  boini  In  February  1841, 
he  was  sent  to  Fort  Hamilton  where  he 
remained  on  duty  until  1846.  Diuing  this 
period  it  was  customary  for  his  family  to 
be  with  him  in  New  York  diuIng  the 
summer  and  autumn  and  at  Arlington 
for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Lee  usually 
Joined  them  there  during  the  winter. 
Two  more  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl, 
were  bom  during  these  years. 

In  August  1846,  Lee  was  ordered  to  re- 
port for  service  in  Mexico.  Retiuning 
home,  he  spent  a  few  days  at  Arlington 
and  then  said  goodbye  to  his  family. 
Twenty-two  months  passed  before  he 
saw  Airlington  again,  months  of  anxiety 
for  those  waiting  at  home,  relieved  only 
by  his  long  and  frequent  letters. 

Home  again  after  the  war,  Lee  was  on 
duty  In  Washington  and  passed  a  hap- 
py summer  at  Arlington,  Toward  the  end 
of  the  year  he  was  assigned  to  supervise 
the  construction  of  a  new  fort  In  Bal- 
timore, but  soon  after  taking  over  the 
project  he  returned  to  Arlington  where 
he  spent  the  winter.  In  the  autumn  of 
1849  his  family  Joined  him  in  Baltimore. 
They  remained  there  through  1851,  com- 
ing home  for  Christmas  and  occasional 
visits. 

Lee  took  command  at  West  Point  in 
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September  1852,  where  he  was  shortly 
joined  by  his  family.  In  April  they  re- 
ceived unexpected  news  of  the  critical 
illness  of  Mrs.  Custis;  Mrs.  Lee  hurried 
home  but  arrived  after  her  mother's 
death.  Hoping  to  divert  Mr.  Custis,  the 
Lees  took  him  back  with  them  to  West 
Point.  But  even  a  trip  to  Niagara  Falls 
wit'.i  his  son-in-law  failed  to  keep  him 
from  worrying  about  Arlington,  and  he 
soon  retiuTied  home.  To  ease  his  loneli- 
ness, the  Lees  came  home  on  brief  visits 
in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1854, 

Early  in  1855  Lee  was  tisslgned  to  a 
cavalry  regiment  being  organized  for 
service  on  the  frontier.  When  he  re- 
turned for  the  holidays,  much  of  his 
leave  was  spent  straightening  out  the  fi- 
nances of  Mr.  Custis'  farms,  for  the  old 
gentleman  was  now  75  and,  although  ac- 
tive in  Improving  his  crops,  needed  help 
in  managing  his  business  affairs. 

Lee  was  once  again  called  hcnne  from 
Texas  when  his  father-in-law  died  on 
October  10,  1857.  He  found  it  necessary 
to  take  extended  leave  to  manage  Mr. 
Custis'  properties  and,  as  his  executor,  to 
carry  out  the  terms  of  his  will. 

In  October  1859  Lee  was  ordered  to 
take  command  of  the  detachment  sent  to 
Harper's  Ferry  to  quell  the  uprising 
there,  and  in  February  1860  he  went  to 
Texas  to  rejoin  his  regiment. 

Hoping  that  the  Union  could  be  pre- 
served, but  feeling  that  his  first  loyalty 
was  to  Virginia,  he  watched  with  concern 
the  growing  recklessness  of  the  extrem- 
ists on  both  sides.  Texas  seceded  in  Feb- 
ruary and  Lee,  ordered  to  report  to 
Washington,  arrived  home  a  month  later. 

As  he  watched,  events  moved  rapidly. 
Fort  Sumter  was  fired  on  in  April  and  in 
a  few  days  Lee  learned  that  Virginia  had 
seceded.  On  the  night  of  Friday.  April 
19,  1861,  Lee  wrote  his  resignation  from 
the  TJS.  Army.  On  Monday  he  said  good- 
bye to  his  family  and  left  for  Richmond. 
Never  again  woiild  he  be  sheltered  by  the 
roof  of  his  home  at  Arlington,  and  only 
once,  or  possibly  twice,  would  he  see  it 
again,  and  then  from  a  passing  train, 
several  years  after  the  war. 

■When  word  reached  Mrs.  Lee,  early  in 
May,  the  Federal  forces  were  soon  to 
move  into  Virginia,  the  family  portraits, 
plate,  and  the  most  valuable  Washington 
relics  were  sent  away  for  safekeeping. 
Most  of  the  furniture  had  to  be  left  be- 
hind, with  the  hope  that  it  could  be  re- 
covered later.  Farewells  were  said  to  the 
weeping  servants,  and  Mrs.  Lee  left  her 
home  for  the  last  time. 

A  few  days  later  the  Federal  Army 
crossed  the  river  and  occupied  the 
heights.  New  roads  were  cut  through  the 
woods  and  trees  were  feUed  to  open  fields 
of  fire  for  the  earthern  forts  built  a  short 
distance  west  of  the  mansion.  What  had 
been  a  quiet  coimtry  estate  was  trans- 
formed into  a  vast  military  encampment. 
Guards  were  posted  to  protect  the  man- 
sion but,  in  spite  of  this  precaution,  arti- 
cles were  stolen.  The  commanding  gen- 
eral then  sent  the  Washington  relics  to 
the  Patent  Office  for  safekeeping  and 
established  his  headquarters  Inside  the 
mansion. 

Early  in  1862  the  army  moved  away 
from  Arlington,  but  the  mansion  con- 
tinued to  be  used  as  a  headquarters  by 
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the  generals  commanding  the  troops  and 
forts  defending  the  National  Capital. 

Some  of  the  occupants,  like  General 
Heintzelman,  had  known  the  Lees  in 
happier  days,  and  regretted  the  harsh 
necessity  that  had  deprived  their  old 
friends  of  their  home.  Secretary  of  War 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  determined  that  General  Lee 
should  never  again  occupy  his  old  home 
at  Arlington.  Accordingly,  he  put  the 
estate  to  every  possible  use.  A  corral  and 
stables  for  army  remounts  were  located 
near  Arlington  Springs.  On  Arlington 
Heights,  a  large  hospital  for  convalescent 
patients  was  constructed  early  in  the 
war.  On  the  southern  part  of  the  estate 
was  'Freedman's  Village,"  established  in 
1863  to  provide  for  the  thousands  of 
runaway  slaves  who  streamed  into 
Washington. 

Since  the  use  of  the  estate  for  such 
purposes  could  be  justified  only  during 
wartime,  steps  were  taken  to  deprive 
the  Lees  permanently  of  Arlington  un- 
der wartime  laws  levying  a  tax  on  real 
estate  "in  the  insurrectionary  districts." 
The  tax  on  Arlington  was  small — 
$92.07 — but  when  Mrs.  Lee,  too  crippled 
to  make  the  journey  even  if  she  could 
have  obtained  a  pass  through  the  lines, 
sent  a  relative  to  pay  the  tax,  the  com- 
missioners refused  the  tendered  pay- 
ment on  the  ground  that  the  tax  must 
be  paid  by  the  owner  in  person.  The 
estate  was  then  advertised  for  sale  at 
auction  and  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  $26,800. 

Stanton  and  his  associates  were  well 
aware  of  the  flaws  in  the  Government 
title  to  Arlington.  For  some  time  the  War 
Department  had  been  the  object  of  crit- 
icism because  of  the  manner  in  which 
fallen  soldiers  were  biuied  in  obscure 
places.  The  establishment  of  a  cemetery 
in  the  beautiful  setting  of  Arlington 
would  allay  public  criticism,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  it  politically  impossible 
to  remove  the  bodies  of  the  Federal 
soldiers  in  order  to  return  the  property 
to  the  Lees. 

General  Meigs  was  the  willing  instru- 
ment of  Stanton's  policy,  insisting  that 
burials  be  made  close  to  the  house.  When 
he  learned  that  officers  living  in  the 
mansion  had  refused  to  let  graves  be 
dug  near  it  and  had  sent  burial  details 
to  distant  parts  of  the  estate,  he  per- 
sonally supervised  the  digging  of  graves 
on  the  east  side  of  Mrs.  Lee's  flower  gar- 
den, just  outside  the  white  picket  fence 
that  enclosed  it. 

Mrs.  Lee  revisited  her  old  home  only 
once.  On  the  afternoon  of  June  2,  1873. 
she  drove  over  from  Ravensworth,  where 
she  was  visiting  Mrs.  Pitzhugh.  Too  crip- 
pled to  alight  from  the  carriage,  she 
could  only  gaze  sadly  about  the  scenes  so 
dear  to  her  memory.  After  having  a  cup 
of  water  from  the  well,  she  asked  her 
coachman  to  take  her  away. 

For  a  time  General  Lee  had  hoped  to 
regain  possession  of  Arlington  for  his 
wife,  but  he  died  in  1870  without  havtn,a 
recovered  it.  Mrs.  Lee  died  3  years  later. 

As  the  passions  aroused  by  the  war 
died  down,  there  came  a  realization  of 
the  injustice  done  to  Mrs.  Lee.  Conse- 
quently, there  was  no  public  outcry 
when,  in  1874,  Custis  Lee  sued  to  recover 
the  Arlington  estate,  and  none  when  tha 
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Supreoje  Court  finally  decided  the  case 
in  his  favor  in  1882.  By  that  time,  thou- 
sands of  Federal  soldiers  and  several 
hundred  Confederates  who  had  died  in 
local  hospitals  during  the  war  lay  burled 
at  Arlington  Therefore,  when  Congress 
authorized  the  payment  of  $150,000  for 
a  clear  title  to  the  property.  Custis  Lee 
at-cepted  the  offer  in  lieu  of  actually 
repossessing  the  estate 

Ironically — but  as  a  retribution  of  lu.>- 
tory— the  name  of  Robert  E  Lee  is  hon- 
ored today  throughout  the  world,  and  hi.s 
confiscated  home  has  tecome  one  of  U.e 
worlds  great  shrines  of  patnoism.  while 
most  men  cannot  place  Edward  M  Stan- 
ton, and  never  heard  oi  General  MeiKS 


L'S    UNDERGROUND  DIPLOMACY 
IN  MIDEAST  DANGEROUS 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

Of     vrw      TORK 

!N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIV'T^ 

Monday.  January   lH    1970 

Mr  RYAN  Mr  Speaker  I  have  called 
upon  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  to  im- 
mediately make  public  the  Mideast  peace 
proposals  which  this  administration  has 
been  advancing  chiefly  to  the  Soviet 
Union 

Over  the  past  several  months,  the  ad- 
ministration has  sutiiiested  several  plans 
for  peace  in  the  Mideast  None  has  been 
fully  revealed  to  the  public  Apparently 
one  such  plan  was  presented  to  the  So- 
viet Union  on  July  15  of  last  year  And 
on  October  28.  the  administration  pro- 
posed an  Israel-Ee>Tpt  settlement  plan  to 
the  Russians  which  called  for  amons 
other  things,  withdrawal  by  Israel  from 
former  Egyptian  territory  to  the  pre-6- 
day-war  line  And  on  December  20.  the 
newspapers  carried  accounts  of  an  Is- 
rael-Jordan peace  proposal  made  by  the 
United  States 

What  little  we  know  of  these  proposals 
Indicates  a  chift  by  the  administration 
from  the  United  States  previous  20  years 
of  firm  commitment  to  a  viable  Israel. 
The  proposals  have  apparently  been  in- 
creasingly specific  in  their  terms,  thereby 
undercutting  Israel's  insistence  on  di- 
rect negotiations,  which  are  essential  for 
a  lasting  peace  in  the  Mideast. 

The  survival  of  a  viable  Israel  and  the 
achievement  of  direct  negotiations  are 
essential  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  It  is  absurd— and  dangerous — for 
the  administration  to  continue  engaging 
in  its  imdereround  diplomacy,  which 
forces  Congress  and  the  people  to  rely  on 
■  leaks"  from  foreign  .sources  and  on 
^pe'^ulatr.e  commentaries  in  the  news- 
papers 

James  Reston  in  his  column  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  January  11.  penelrat- 
mely  a.ssesses  this  situation,  as  he  asks, 

why  the  secrecy'"  And  as  he  notes, 
•even  the  common  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  L-^raol  are  now  being 
blurred  by  the  peripheral  arguments 
over  Secretary  Roger.s'  proposals  "  I  com- 
mend this  column  to  my  colleagues 

\NAsHtNGTON       T>IE    UNfTEB    STATfS     »N0    TlIF 

MtDot.c  E*ST  Crisis 
(By  James  Region  > 
WASHINGTON.    January    10      For    '..he    last 
nir'nth,    Ihe    U  8     and    IsthpIi    Government.'; 
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have  been  fussing  wlUi  em-h  otlier  cuer  Se<- 
rel.iry  oi  Slate  Ri>gers'  iortnu'u*  lor  settling 
the  Middle  Eivst  crl.-ls  WH^hmtt'on  is  t\[>- 
pp.ilmg  to  the  world  to  see  that  Mr  Rogers' 
formtila  is  fair  and  rea.*onftble  Israel  Is  w- 
giilng  that  the  formula  is  unreasonable  and 
even  dai:gep3us.  and  tl»l>  leaves  most  people 
m  an  .iwkward  position,  beo.'ic'^e  they  don  t 
km*  what  the  Rt)gers    formula  Is 

Every  lew  days  now.  we  .ire  being  fold  bv 
some  Israeli  official  thut  the  United  Stittos 
1^  trvinj;  to  ■Impose  n  settlement  on  the 
M!dd;p  Easleru  natiotu-.;  ilint  Mr  Roner-  hus 
been  druwtng  a  map  "  for  the  tuture  of  the 
urea  and  leaving  nothing  to  lie  negotiated  h\ 
the  parlies  concerned,  thai  the  Rogers  for- 
mula I'  moonipatible  with  the  sovereignty  of 
Uraei  .md  iindermltilug  the  prln..-iples  i.l  the 
Charter  "f  the  United  Nation-; 

BOCtaS      PROBLJ.MS 

Me..  II  while.  Se'-relary  Ho«er!.  Ims  been 
a[)endiiig  a  i?ooa  deal  oi  hi.s  lime  In  the  last 
few  weeks  explaining  to  Zionl  t  leaders  In 
the  United  Sti«tes  that  tlil.s  Is  ni>t  true  writ- 
ing letters,  receiving  deleuutlon-i  an.swering 
questions,  and  in  other  wavs  trvlng  to  de- 
fend his  position 

.■\;i  this  u.'ies  up  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
energy  and  d  -sn  t  seem  to  calm  the  con- 
troversy The  United  SUiWs  and  Israel  differ 
about  the  Middle  East  crlsla  because  tOielr 
nallon.^1  lnterest«  differ  In  many  ways  Tel 
Aviv  is  not  going  to  accept  the  Rogers  :or- 
nuila  and  Washington  Is  not  going  to  ac- 
cept the  Israeli  Oovemmenl  s  formula,  but 
at  lea.'it  they  ought  to  b«  able  to  make  clear 
what  they  are  disagreeing  about 

It  18  hard  enough  to  live  with  the  unavoid- 
able confUcU  t)etween  nations,  but  to  put 
up  with  avoidable  stupidities  is  intolerable 
The  Rixters  formula  Is  not  some  vague  or 
casual  suggestion  It  ha^  been  put  on  paper 
and  widely  circulated  It  may  be  sensible  or 
silly,  but  at  least  It  is  precise  and  should  be 
pub.Lshed.  so  that  the  people  who  are  being 
asked  to  tiave  a  Judgment  on  it  will  have  the 
fa.-t? 

This  IS  not  one  of  those  rases  where  pub- 
licity will  embarrass  or  confound  diplomacy 
All  the  documents  In  the  Rogers  formula 
have  been  made  available  to  Israel  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  and  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Britain.  France.  Italy  the  Nether- 
lands. Denmark.  Jordan.  Morocco.  Tunisia, 
Syria.  Saudi  Arabia  -;vnd  also  among  others, 
lo  Marshal  Tito  of  Yugoslavia,  who  Is  going 
to  >ee  President  Nasser  in  Cairo  next  month 

WHT    SECRECT7 

So  why  the  secrecy?  The  Rogers  speech  on 
the  subject  last  month  on  the  Middle  Ea«t. 
and  the  State  Department  documents  In  the 
ca.se  were  discussed  in  the  National  Security 
Council  in  the  White  House  and  approved 
personally  by  President  Nlxon  before  they 
were  circulated 

Almost  everybody  conrerned  and  a  lot  of 
others  have  the  documents  except  the  people 
and  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
people  in  Israel,  the  U  AR  ,  the  other  Arab 
8l\-.es  and  the  Soviet  Union 

The  reftult  is  that  governments  are  left 
free  to  Interpret  the  facts  as  they  like  and 
even  the  editors  of  the  newspapers  in  Tel 
.Aviv.  Amm.in.  London  Paris.  Rome.  The 
H.igiie.  Copenhagen  and  many  other  place* 
don  I  really  know  what  the  United  States 
Cijverument  proposed. 

Accordingly,  the  comment  on  the  contro- 
versy Is  based  moet  of  the  time  on  a  variety 
of  cjfBclal  leaks  out  of  a  great  many  capi- 
tals Tlie  Israelis,  disillusioned  by  their  ex- 
perience with  John  Poeter  Dulles  In  the 
1957  Middle  Eastern  crisis,  are  giving  the 
Impression  that  Secretary  Rogers  Is  trying  to 
■  impose"  a  settlement  on  them,  whereas  he 
has  actually  proposed  to  leave  the  main  quee- 
tions  of  boundaries,  refugees  and  security 
to  negotiation  between  the  Israelis  and  th« 
Arabs, 
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.\a  a  ffMili  even  the  common  iiiti-rfsUi  of 
the  United  States  and  Israel  are  now  bt'ing 
blurred  by  the  peripheral  arguments  over 
Secreiary  Riigera'  propobal.-;  Beyond  the 
Rogers  formula  are  the  real  questions  of 
Middle  East  security  and  the  b.ilunce  of 
p  )wer  In  the  eastern  Mediterranean  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 

But  this  l.irger  question  of  power  at  the 
cro.ssroadfl  ol  the  Continents  of  Europe. 
Alrica  and  Asia  is  not  goiiiK  to  be  diacuo.«fd 
seriously  until  the  undi-rbrush  of  lhe.se  sec- 
ondary questions  Is  cleared  away.  And  uU 
the  fuss  about  Secretary  Rogers  and  hts  pro- 
pr),als  will  noi  he  cle.Tred  iwav  uiiii!  the 
(lr>riirne'it«.  ^re  pMt)ll'-he<l 


PAUL  LAZZARO  TO  ACCEPT  NEW  JOB 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

UF    MASSACJIUSETTS 
IN    I  HI.  HOU&E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.\fonday.  January  19.  1970 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  I  have  been  privileged  to  know  Mr. 
Paul  Lazzaro  of  Wakefield,  Mass..  who 
has  recently  resigned  his  post  as  Re- 
gional Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  to  take  a  posi- 
tion as  vice  president  of  a  newly  formed 
company  wlilch  will  deal  intimately 
with  some  of  the  country's  most  inter- 
esting challenges.  His  departure  from 
Government  service  will  be  keenly  felt. 

Paul  Lazzaro  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing job  with  the  GSA  since  taking  on 
the  responsibUity  in  1963  when  he  was 
appointed  by  the  late  President  John  F. 
Kermedy.  His  appointment  capped  a  dis- 
tinguished record  of  public  service  which 
began  when  he  became  the  youngest  man 
ever  elected  as  a  selectman  in  Wake- 
field in  1951.  Subsequently  he  became 
chaii-man  of  the  board  of  selectmen  of 
Wakefield.  In  recognition  of  his  work, 
he  was  named  in  1957.  by  the  Greater 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  as  one 
of  the  nine  outstanding  men  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  want  to 
Join  with  me  in  extending  our  gratitude 
for  Mr.  Lazzaro's  past  services  and  our 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  for  his 
future  success. 

At  this  ix)int  in  the  Record.  I  insert 
an  announcement  of  Mr.  Lazzaro's  res- 
ignation which  appeared  in  the  Wake- 
field Daily  Item  on  December  26.  1969; 
Resigns  as  GSA  Administhator:  Pavl 
Ij4ZZ.\ro  To  Accept  New  Job 

Wakefleid  Town  Treasurer  Paul  Lazzaro 
has  resigned  his  post  as  Regional  Adminis- 
trator of  the  General  Serlces  Administra- 
tion to  became  vice  president  of  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  "one  of  the  moet  exciting  com- 
panies In  Mas.sachusetl3  "  The  lirm  Is  located 
m  Cambridge  but  Is  as  yet  unnamed. 

Lazzaro.  a  cl(->t.e  friend  from  Harvard  days 
of  both  the  late  Kennedy  brothers.  Is  the 
last  of  the  'Kennedy  crowd"  to  drop  out  of 
Federal  Government  service.  He  was  spon- 
sored for  the  $29,000  a  year  post  by  Presi- 
dent John  F    Kennedy  In  May.  1963. 

Beginning  on  Jan  1.  he  will  be  dealing 
with  such  areas  as  environmental  manage- 
ment, public  finance.  Investment  housing. 
Information  systems,  computer  application, 
manpower  development,  industrial  develop- 
ment,  transportation,  amd  education. 

His  role  with  OSA.  the  business  and  m.iln- 
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tenance  segment  of  the  federal  government, 
has  Included  Involvement  on  the  924  million 
IVK  Building  In  Government  Center,  and 
the  setting  up  of  an  associate  degree  program 
in  which  more  than  400  federal  employees 
are  now  enrolled  In  Massachusetts  Bay  Com- 
munity College. 

Lazzaro,  a  graduate  of  WHS  where  he  was 
co-capialn  of  the  football  team,  served  as  an 
Air  Corps  lieutenant  In  the  South  Paclfle 
durlnij  World  War  II,  and  then  returned  to 
Harvard  wliere  he  played  with  the  Crimson 
varsiiy  In  1946  and  1947  as  a  back.  He  was 
on  the  Harvard  coaching  staff  while  he  stud- 
ied for  a  masters  degree  In  business  adminis- 
tration there. 

Recently  he  was  selected  on  "Swede"  Nel- 
sons  all-time  great  New  England  football 
team. 

Locally  he  was  the  youngest  man  ever 
elected  as  selectman  here  In  1951.  He  was 
named  chairman  the  next  year.  In  1957  be 
was  named  by  the  Greater  Boston  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  as  one  of  the  nine 
outstanding    young   men   of   Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Lazzaro  stated  that  he  has  nothing 
but  the  highest  regard  for  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment and  for  GSA  In  particular.  He  Is 
pleased  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  serve 
and  to  work,  not  only  with  his  associates  In 
the  Federal  Government,  but  also  with  the 
Congressional  and  Governors  of  New  Eng- 
land. His  new  position  offers  a  real  challenge 
and  he  looks  forward  to  returning  to  private 
Industry. 

He  lives  at  his  7  Strathmore  rd  home  with 
bis  wife,  the  former  Jo  (Bongo),  and  bis 
three  young  daughters. 


THE    87TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF   THE 
CIVIL  SERVICE  ACT 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  19,  1970 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
pleased  and  honored  to  be  present  at 
the  ceremonies  on  Friday.  Jcunuary  16, 
observing  the  87th  anniversary  of  the 
merit  system  in  Federal  employment. 

Commission  Chairman  Robert  E. 
Hampton  addressed  distinguished 
guests  and  Commission  employees  and 
shared  the  presentation  of  honors  with 
Civil  Service  Commissioners  James  E. 
Johnson  and  L,  J.  Andolsek.  Executive 
Director  Nicholas  J.  Oganovlc  served  as 
master  of  ceremonies. 

Top  honor  to  a  Commission  employee, 
the  Commissioners'  Award,  w^as  pre- 
sented to  Bernard  Rosen,  Deputy  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  for  outstanding 
achievements  as  an  "exceptional  admin- 
istrator, program  director,  and  problem 
solver."  Mr.  Rosen  directs  the  Commis- 
sion's field  operations  through  10  re- 
gional offices  and  a  network  of  Civil 
Service  representatives  stationed  in  key 
centers  of  Federal  activity. 

Group  citations  were  presented  to  the 
e.vecutive  officers  of  the  Raleigh,  N.C., 
and  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  Interagency 
Boards  of  U.S.  Civil  Service  Examiners 
for  the  outstanding  accomplishments  of 
their  boards. 

Special  achievement  awards  were  con- 
ferred on  Mary  Carson  of  the  central 
office  for  her  work  in  training  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  coimselors,  to  Ed- 
ward F.  Rose  of  the  central  office  for 
leadership  in  employment  of  the  hand- 
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icapped,  to  Curtis  W.  Spencer  of  the 
Denver  regional  office  for  effective  train- 
ing of  Federal  employees,  and  to  Charles 
D.  King  of  the  central  office  for  advances 
in  supervisory  training. 

In  addition,  124  employees  received 
service  awards  for  completion  of  25  to 
40  years  of  Federal  service.  Heading  the 
list  of  service  award  winners  was  A.  Wily 
Glasmire  of  the  Biu-eau  of  Policies  and 
Standards,  and  Otho  A.  Wilbur.  Bureau 
of  Personnel  Investigations,  who  have 
completed  40  years  of  Federal  service. 
Seventeen  employees  received  tie  bars  or 
brooches  for  completion  of  35  years' 
service  and  42  for  30  years'  service. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  Commission's 
history,  two  private  citizens  were  also 
honored  for  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  Commission's  work. 

Willis  H.  Pratt,  Jr.,  director  of  the 
film  and  closed  circtiit  television  de- 
partment of  the  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Co.,  was  cited  for  his 
creative  role  in  the  development  of  a 
film,  "The  Extra  Step,"  which  has 
helped  thousands  of  Federal  employees 
to  render  better  service  to  the  public. 

Thomas  L.  Howard,  president  of 
Henry  Van  Hummell  Corp.  suid  the  Van 
Hiunmell-Howard  Foimdation,  was  cited 
for  helping  to  create  several  programs 
in  the  Denver  area,  including  an  Inter- 
governmental career  development  pro- 
gram, an  Intergovernmental  job  infor- 
mation center,  and  his  pioneering  efforts 
to  achieve  cooperation  between  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments. 

Music  was  provided  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Band  and  colors  were  presented  by  an 
honor  guard  from  the  military  services. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  have  In- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
remarks  of  Commission  Chairman  Bob 
Hampton,  on  that  occasion: 
Reuarks  of  Robest  E.  Hampton,  Chairman, 
U.S.  Civn.  Sebvicz  Commission 

First,  I  am  your  speaker — not  because  I 
asked  for  the  Job — but  because  our  first 
choice  was  unable  to  be  with  us  today.  How- 
ever, secretly  I  was  hoping  tbat  the  situation 
would  work  out  this  way  because  It  gives  me 
my  first  opportunity  to  speak  to  the  major- 
ity of  the  Commission  staff  as  your  Chair- 
man. 

So  let  me  say  that  I  am  delighted  with  my 
task. 

I  am  particularly  glad  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  all  of  you.  as  a  group  and  as 
Individuals,  for  the  excellent  support  and 
assistance  you  have  given  to -me  and  my  col- 
leaguea  during  tbe  past  year.  Your  response, 
first  to  my  designation  as  Chairman  and 
then  to  all  that  we  have  asked  of  you  during 
tbe  past  year,  has  been  one  of  tbe  most 
gratifying  experiences  of  my  life.  Thank  you 
very  mucbl 

Today,  we  observe  tbe  87th  anniversary  of 
the  Civil  Service  Act.  In  tbe  course  of  our 
87-year  history,  the  Civil  Service  system  has 
been  responsive  to  many  needed  changes. 
However,  In  meeting  tbe  various  challenges 
of  past  history,  the  basic  principles  of  the 
Civil  Service  Act  have  not  changed  during 
tbe  87  years,  but  bave  stood  the  test  of  time 
and  of  tbe  transition  of  our  country  from 
a  pioneer  society  to  one  of  the  most  complex 
in  tbe  world. 

However,  the  very  complexity  of  our  so- 
ciety today  presents  a  totaUy  new  set  of 
cballengea  to  be  met  in  tbe  70'8.  We  must 
meet  these  challenges  and  to  do  so  will  re- 
quire considerable  change  In  our  personnel 
system  as  It  exists  today. 
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But  let  me  make  one  thing  clear — In  mak- 
ing these  necessary  changes,  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  modify  the  basic  merit  principles  In- 
herent In  the  Civil  Service  Act.  They  have 
served  the  country  well. 

We  have  made  some  very  Important 
changes  this  past  year,  and  you  have  con- 
tributed many  new  Ideas  and  helped  to 
develop  new  direction.  Let  me  assure  you 
that  you  will  be  called  upon  for  more  of 
the  same  kind  of  effort  sis  we  move  on  to 
the  challenges  of  the  70's. 

During  this  past  year,  we  have  created 
and  effected  new  or  substantially  changed 
programs.  Government-wide,  In  equal  op- 
portunity, labor-management  relations,  and 
merit  promotion.  We  have  nearly  completed 
a  new  program  on  employee  appeals.  We  have 
expanded  occupational  health  programs;  we 
have  adopted  new  and  meaningful  recruit- 
ing methods  affecting  college  graduates, 
worker-trainees,  and  others.  We  have  opened 
new  Federal  Information  Centers  with  the 
General  Services  Adrilnistration;  expanded 
•the  Federal  Executive  Boards;  originated  the 
first  Listening  Post  In  Philadelphia,  with 
others  to  follow.  We  have  taken  on  the  en- 
tire post  office  examining  function;  and 
most  Important,  we  bave  taken  measures  to 
carry  out  the  requirements  of  the  Presi- 
dent's October  memorandum  on  personnel 
management  Improvement.  We  have  also 
organized  and  reorganized  within  the  Com- 
mission. 

These  are  Just  a  few  highlights.  To  de- 
scribe each  of  them,  or  even  come  near  giv- 
ing a  nearly  complete  list,  would  take  more 
time  than  Mr.  Oganovlc  has  allowed  me 
I  really  cannot  agree  with  the  year-end  pro- 
nouncements of  some  news  analysts,  that 
nothing  good  was  accomplished  In  1969  ex- 
cept the  moon  landings.  But  even  if  that 
were  true,  there  Is  still  Neil  Armstrong  for 
us  to  be  proud  of — he  Is  a  civil  servant. 

And  now  we  begin  our  88tb  year  and  a  new 
year  together.  Depending  upon  how  you 
count.  It  may  also  be  called  a  new  decade,  but 
that's  Important  only  as  a  focus  for  our  long- 
range  goals.  In  1970  we  will  carry  on  with 
what  we  began  In  1969 : 

We  will  give  special  attention  and  effort 
to  the  agencies  in  realizing  the  objectives  of 
the  new  personnel  management  program  di- 
rected by  the  President — tbe  first  In  31  years. 

We  will  push  vigorously  for  the  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  personnel,  with  spe- 
cial attention  to  Integration  of  the  equal 
opportunity  standard  toto  all  personnel 
programs  and  functions,  including  the  up- 
grading of  minorities  and  women. 

We  win  promote  better  labor-management 
relations,  and  better  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. 

We  will  c^>en  new  Federal  Information  Cen- 
ters and  continue  to  develop  new  recruiting 
methods  and  sources. 

We  wdll  propose  changes  in  the  system  for 
executive  manpower  utilization. 

We  will  continue  to  support  and  develop 
new  ways  of  fostering  better  Intergovern- 
mental cooperation  In  the  personnel  field. 

For  the  long  range,  I  see  the  Commis- 
sion's leeidershlp  role  as  a  broad  responsi- 
bility for  maintaining  a  total  perspective  on 
personnel  management — for  keeping  Its  in- 
dividual functions  woven  always  into  a  uni- 
fied and  meaningful  pattern.  For  specihc 
problems  we  will  find  specific  solutions,  but 
all  must  be  directed  toward  one  overall  ob- 
jective; namely,  the  accomplishment  of  the 
Government's  essential  missions  and  pro- 
grams and,  in  so  doing,  recognizing  tbe  hu- 
man needs  of  Federal  employees. 

Our  task  will  not  be  easy.  For  of  all  the 
management  disciplines  in  the  Federal  Gcv- 
ernment,  the  weakest  is  personnel  manage- 
ment. It  will  be  most  difficult  to  motivate  an 
organization  of  3  million  people  to  humanize 
Itself.  But  as  I  have  s&ld  many  times,  tbe 
most  Important  resource  tills  country  has  is 
its  people.  We  are  in  the  "people  business" 
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ind  It  S  our  responsibility  to  se«  to  It  th.it 
thi*  fitreat  aaset  is  properly  utilized. 

I:  Is  our  pleasure  today  to  honor  some  out- 
*t»iiding  people,  as  we  do  eech  year  on  Jan- 
Uiu-y  16.  .tnd  they  will  be  In  the  spotlight  In 
A  lew  moments  when  we  come  to  the  heart 
iif  our  pro^.im 

AgiUii,  I  Ui-mk  yu  for  your  splendid  co- 
operation In  the  year  that  la  p^t.  and  I  ask 
•or  Its  confUiuance  in  '.he  ye.ir  .thec\d. 


GOV 


RICHARD  J    HUGHES  OF 
NEW  JERSEY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

or   srw   JrRriET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday    January   19.  1970 
Mr    RODINO    Mr    Speaker,   we  have 


ULst  left  the  decade  of  the  1960  s  and 
with  It  there  has  aUo  ended  almost  a 
decade  of  service  to  the  citizens  of  New 
Jersey  by  Gov   Richard  J   Hughes. 

As  dean  of  the  New  Jersey  congres- 
sional delegation.  I  know  I  speak  for  all 
Its  Members  in  endorsing  the  assessment 
of  a  recent  Newark  EveninR  News  edi- 
torial that  Mr  Hughes  has  served 
steadfastly  and  well  New  Jersey  Krew 
tremendously  m  his  8  years,  and  he 
with  it  ■' 

And  as  a  Democrat  I  am  especially 
proud  of  Dick  Hughes'  record.  He  faced 
mjtssive  and  complex  problems  and  long 
neglected  needs.  He  met  them  with  de- 
termination, wisdom,  and  enlightenment, 
and  the  record  clearly  shows  that  dur- 
ing his  tenure.  New  Jersey  faced  up  to 
responsibilities  it  eschewed  before 

Governor  Hughes  has  left  a  record  of 
sohd  accomplishment  and  intelligent 
leadership  of  which  he  can  be  justly 
proud. 

New  Jersey's  hope  for  the  future  lies 
«ith  our  incoming  Governor,  to  be  sworn 
m     tomorrow — our     distmguished     col- 
league WUliaun  T  Cahill.  Bill  Cahill  has 
been  a  good  friend  and  an  outstandmg 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  on 
which  we  both  serve.  And  while  we  will 
miss  his  contributions  in  committee  and 
In  the  House.  I  know  we  can  expect  re- 
sponsible, effective,  and  progressive  lead- 
ership from  him  in  guiding  New  Jersey 
during  the  difficult  years  ahead.  I  look 
forward  to  a  productive,  bipartisan  rela- 
tionship in  working  together  with  him 
in  the  many  areas  where  the  Federal  and 
State    governments   must   cooperate   to 
meet   the  needs  and  challenges  of  the 
1970's.  Mr  Speaker.  I  include  the  Newark 
Evening  News  editorial  of  January  14, 
1970,  on  Governor  Hughes'  tenure.  In  the 
Record  foUowing  these  remarks: 
M»    Hughes'  Trsumi 
To  assese  the  eight  years  of  Gov    Hughes' 
incumbency  in  these  demanding  times  Ls  to 
tackle  a  coloesus    Por  the  Sixties  soared,  as 
predicted,    but    not    always    in    expected    or 
gratifying  ways 

New  Jersey  underwent  tremendotia  change 
in  those  years,  tiie  result  of  rapid  growth  of 
population,  btislnesa  and  industry  Consum- 
mate demands  descended  upon  the  state  for 
the  needs  of  Its  burgeoning,  changing 
pc'pulace 

Suddenly  there  was  great  need  for  more 
schooU  from  kindergarten  to  graduate  level. 
Houslnc  couldn't   match  demand.  Industry 
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competed  with  people  for  desirable  space 
Public  facilities  of  all  kinds  were  suddenly 
overtaxed  Welfare  became  a  way  of  life  to 
mlgr.ints  unprepared  for  their  new  environ- 
ment 

In  unc  w,i>  ur  another  the  burden  of  these 
problems  fell  upon  Trenlun  Facing  them  wu-s 
a  relatively  obscure  ci  rix'ratlon  lawyer  who 
att.i.ned  the  gv>vernr>rshlp  against  a  laclcUister 
c^nclida-e  recruited  m  VSashinglon  from  the 
w.iiang  E;.-ienhower  ranks 

Richard  J  Hughes  recopmzed  the  Immen- 
sity of  the  problems  before  him  .u;  well  .is  he 
rec.'gnl.-ed  the  veiirc  i>t  neglecr  which  had 
let:  the  slate  lUprepBrcd  to  cope  with  them 
He  had  the  advantage  of  ii  Icgi-.lutt\e  maj.r- 
Itv  of  his  own  party  but  the  caliber  of  the 
Lei^lslatvire  wiia  such  that  no  great  Innova- 
tions could  be  expected  of  it.  uor  great  fiscal 
responMbiUties  entrusted   to  it 

On-.  Hughes  had  the  wisdom  tn  turn  over 
the  tiLsk  i.r  evaluating  New  Jersey  s  foremost 
needs  to  a  special  blue-ribb-m  commls-slon 
From  u  emerged  »  blueprint  fur  recovery  und 
pri'gre.s.«lve  development 

It  Is  to  Mr  Hughes'  credit  that  he  pursued 
the  objectives  set  forth  In  higher  educntlon. 
institutions,  iTHnsportHtion.  a  healthier  en- 
vironments with  determination  and  a  man- 
ner that  won  the  stipport  of  both  electorate 
and  Legl.'-lalure  If  the  gains  were  not  all 
th  it  had  been  desired.  It  most  be  reallstl- 
callv  acknowledged  that  a  frog  would  have 
h^d  less  trouble  getting  otit  of  the  proverbial 

well 

Mr  Hughes  leaves  office  after  seeing  the 
Legislature  turn  strongly  Republican,  a  re- 
flection not  so  much  on  his  own  record  as  a 
nationwide  desire  for  change  During  his 
tenvire.  New  Jersey  faced  up  to  responslblll- 
ijes  It  eschewed  t)efore 

Perhaps  the  meet  notable  gains  were  made 
in  higher  education  wltlh  the  expansion  of 
the  state  university  and  the  beginning  of  a 
county  college  system  In  some  respecu  the 
crushing  burdens  of  the  larger  cUlea  have 
been  relieved  through  state  assistance  Open 
space  Is  being  preserved  through  Green 
Acres  The  responsibility  for  improving  maas 
transit  and  rehabilitating  a  polluted  en- 
vironment haa  been  recognized 

The  legacy  passing  to  Gov  CaliiU  Is  by  no 
means  all  doleful.  Momentum  must  be 
quickened  and  of  course,  the  greatest  head- 
ache win  be  finding  means  of  paying  for  it 
Mr  Hughes  has  served  steadfastly  and  well 
New  Jersey  grew  tremendously  In  his  eight 
ve.vr^   .\nd  he  with  It 


HIGHLIGHTS    OF    THE    CONSTTTU 
TION 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or    TEKNKSSXB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  19.  1970 


Mr  QUILLEN.  Mr  Speaker,  it  Is  not 
often  that  we  Americans  in  our  busy 
society  take  the  time  to  analyze  the  basic 
foundation  of  our  Government — the 
US    Constitution 

However.  I  feel  fortunate  in  having 
been  afforded  the  opportunity  to  read 
an  informative  article  writen  by  Mrs. 
E  H  Sauer  entitled  "Highlights  of  the 
Constitution." 

Mrs  Sauer,  who  lives  In  Kingsport. 
Tenn  .  prepared  her  outstanding  paper 
for  an  address  to  the  members  of  the 
Long  Island  Chapter.  National  Society  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, at  the  home  of  Mr  and  Mrs  John  R. 
Chiles.  3012  Cllffslde  Road.  Kingsport, 
Tenn. 
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A  native  of  niinols.  Mrs.  Sauer  Uught 
school  in  her  native  SUte  for  17  years. 
She  came  to  Kingsport  with  her  husband, 
who  at  that  time  was  an  accounUnt  with 
American  St  Oobaln  Corp. 

While  in  Kingsport,  Mrs  Sauer  taught 
Latin  in  Dobyns-Bennett  High  School 
for  4  years.  She  later  served  as  a  substi- 
tute teacher  in  the  Kingsport  city  school 
system. 

The  Sauers  are  retired  and,  fortunately 
for  Kingsport  and  the  surrounding  area.*;, 
are  residing  in  Colonial  Heights 

For  the  readers  of  the  Record.  I  would 
like  to  submit  her  splendid  essay  on  our 
Con.'^lituiion: 

HloHUGHTS    o»     THr    CONSTITUTION 

The  Federal  Constitution  was  something 
u.'ally  new  on  earth— a  theorist's  dream. 
which  for  the  first  lime  freed  men  from  im- 
pcwed  authority  and  made  power  the  instru- 
ment ul  mans  will,  not  the  King's.  It  de- 
manded order  for  a  strong,  central  govern- 
ment contradicted  by  freedom's  demand  for 
libertv  of  the  Individual  The  Constitution 
makers  ncatlv  settled  the  question  by  divid- 
ing jv^wer  between  a  Federal  government  and 
state  government  In  a  balance  suJBclent  for 
their  own  generation  yet  leaving  the  precarl- 
ou<:  balance  for  other  generations  to  debate 
m  the  future  The  best  scientific,  literary  and 
political  thought  of  the  day  colored  the  mak- 
ing of  our  Constitution  The  core  Idea  or 
main  spring  was  that  free  men.  acting  each 
m  his  own  best  interests,  would,  by  some 
magic  law  of  politics,  always  find  the  right 
solution  When  tried,  the  idea  worked  like 
clockwork,  too 

■  We  will  never  have  seen,  even  In  Europe.' 
wrote  a  French  diplomat  m  Philadelphia,  in 
the  Spring  of  1787,  an  assembly  more  re- 
specuble  for  the  talents,  knowledge,  and 
patriotism  of  those  who  composed  It"  This 
assembly  was  the  Federal  Convention,  from 
which  came  what  has  been  termed  "the  great- 
est document  ever  struck  ofl  by  the  mind  of 
man  '—our  Constitution— To  the  task  of 
framing  it,  the  delegates  brought  a  wealth 
of  intellect 

Though  few  men  went  to  college  in  the 
late  18th  century,  there  were  among  the  fifty- 
five  delegates  Ui  the  convention,  thirty-one 
college  graduates  who  signed  the  Constitu- 
tion nine  from  Princeton,  five  earned  gradu- 
ate degrees  and  four  honorary  degrees 
Thlrty-slx  were  lawyers,  one  was  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  his  state's  supreme  court 

Oeorge  Washington— the  most  respected 
m^n  in  the  country,  held  a  Dr.  of  Laws  degree 
from  Harvard  gained  In  1776  and  Benjamin 
Franklin  (then  81  years  of  age)  held  a  Dr 
of  Laws  from  Edinburgh.  Scotland.  He  was 
the  most  widely  admired  intellectual  of  his 
time.  Alexander  Hamilton  had  left  King's 
College  (later  Columbia)  to  fight  In  the 
Revolution  He  was  considered  the  most  bril- 
liant lawyer  in  America.  James  Madison 
worked  harder  and  longer  hours  than  anyone 
else  at  the  Convention.  He  had  strong  ideas 
about  what  kind  of  a  government  the  United 
States  needed. 

Two  towering  flgtires  and  rivals  from  Rev- 
olutionary days  and  signers  of  the  Dec.  of 
Independence  were  not  at  the  Philadelphia 
convention.  Both  were  abroad  John  Adams 
was  V.3  minister  in  London  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  (a  graduate  of  William  and  Mary) 
was  our  envoy  In  Paris,  Though  not  at  the 
convention,  the  ideas  of  these  two  great 
thinkers  were  woven  into  the  entire  philoeo- 
phy  of  the  convention  delegates  and  in- 
fluenced many  there. 

John  Adams  fell  that  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment should  be  divided  among  several 
branches  which  would  act  as  checks  and  bal- 
ances on  one  another.  He  had  written  a  work 
oa    "A    Comparative   Analysis    of    Constitu- 
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tlons"  which  had  Just  been  published  in 
London  and  was  widely  read  by  the  delegates 
in  Philadelphia. 

On  the  other  hand.  Jefferson  was  most  op- 
timistic about  man's  nature  and  was  mostly 
r;incerned  with  protecting  his  Individual 
rights.  His  own  phra.se  In  the  Dec  of  Inde- 
pendence; 'life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
liappiness  "  was  woven  into  the  philosophy 
of  the  convention  delegates  and  his  concern 
about  "too  much  government  "  influenced 
many  of  them. 

Let  us  go  back  a  step  now  and  see  just  why 
we  needed  a  constitution. 

For  several  years  such  men  as  Oeorge 
'Washington.  Alexander  Hamilton.  James 
Madison,  John  Jay,  had  clearly  seen  that 
tlie  Articles  of  Conf.  would  not  work.  The 
Revolution  had  made  the  American  Colo- 
nies lnde[>endent  to  be  sure  but  it  did  not 
make  them  a  nation  The  Articles  had  helped 
but  we  needed  a  strong  central  govern- 
ment. To  be  sure,  they  had  united  the  States 
In  a  kind  of  a  league  which  had  the  power 
to  handle  foreign  affairs  for  the  group — but 
the  history  of  the  United  States  really  be- 
gan only  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted 
in  1787.  The  U.S.  as  a  group  at  this  time 
owed  #40,000,000 — what  a  small  sum  when 
we  consider  that  the  cost  of  the  moon  flight 
recently  was  between  35  and  40  Wllion  dol- 
lars! One  fifth  of  this  money  was  owed  to 
foreign  countries.  The  Confederation  could 
not  levy  taxes  in  order  to  pay  these  debts 
nor  even  cover  running  expenses.  It  had  to 
Mk  the  States  for  contributions.  The  States 
were  slow  about  paying  and  some  refused 
to  pay.  Another  serious  difficulty  was  that 
each  state  could  pass  its  own  tariff  laws. 
Duties  on  goods  from  a  neighboring  state 
were  often  as  high  or  higher  than  those 
levied  on  goods  from  overseas.  Such  condi- 
tions were  hard  on  everyone — rich  and  poor 
alike.  The  workers  and  farmers  in  several 
states  rose  against  the  propertied  classes  In 
such  movements  as  Shay's  Rebellion  In 
Mass.  Something  had  to  be  done;  so  In 
September  1788,  representatives  from  five 
states:  New  Jersey.  New  York,  Penn.,  Dela- 
ware, and  Virginia  met  at  Annapolis,  Md., 
largely  to  discuss  matters  of  currency  and 
commerce.  Every  state  had  been  invited  to 
attend  but  only  these  five  responded. 

This  indifference  and  the  dlssention  too 
were  appalling.  It  was  proposed  here  that 
all  the  states  must  meet  at  Independence 
Hall  in  Philadelphia  in  June  of  1787  for  the 
purpose  of  revUlng  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration. Delegates  did  go  from  all  the  states 
except  stubborn  little  Rhode  Island!  Sev- 
enty three  delegates  were  chosen  In  all  but 
only  flfty-five  got  to  the  Convention. 

They  selected  George  Washington,  dele- 
gate from  Virginia,  aa  President  and  met.  be- 
hind closed  doors  for  3>^  monttaa — June, 
July.  August,  until  September  17th.  It  was 
a  very  hot  htimld  summer  and  the  lovely 
gardens  back  of  the  Hall  gave  pleasant  re- 
lief to  the  delegates  between  long  morning 
and  afternoon  sessions. 

James  Madison  was  the  chief  author  or 
"architect"  of  our  Constitution.  The  vener- 
able BenJ.  Franklin  was  the  "sage"  or  leaven- 
ing Influence.  The  delegates  to  the  convention 
were  already  persuaded  that  a  stronger  gov- 
ernment was  necessary — a  few  felt  that  the 
"Articles"  might  still  be  patched  up.  Madi- 
son and  others,  however,  saw  that  here  was 
an  opportunity  to  build  an  entirely  new 
structure. 

Several  times  the  convention  was  nearly 
wrecked  by  the  struggle  between  the  larger 
and  smaller  states,  mainly  as  to  the  way  ot 
selecting  members  for  the  two  houses.  Slav- 
ery played  a  most  important  part — ^The 
Southern  States  finally  settled  for  having  % 
of  their  slaves  counted,  since  the  North  bit- 
terly opposed  to  having  them  Included  In  the 
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population  count.  For  the  House  of  Reps- 
It  was  decided  that  two  delegates  from  each 
state  make  up  the  Senate. 

Tlie  Virginia  delegation  put  forth  a  series 
of  fifteen  resolves  outlining  a  Natl.  System 
of  Government — including  two  legislative 
Houses  and  an  Executive  and  Judicial 
branch.  It  proposed  that  our  National  Gov- 
ernment operate  on  a  wliolly  new  basis— di- 
rectly on  and  for  the  individual  citizen, 
rather  than  indirectly,  tliru  the  states,  as 
was  true  under  the  Confederation. 

When  the  document  was  flnallv  ready  it 
was  submitted  to  the  committee  on  Style 
and  Arrangement  headed  by  Gov.  Morris.  He 
had  a  graceful  style  and  a  fondness  for  a 
strong  central  goveriunent.  Both  are  evident 
in  the  familiar  final  version  of  the  Pream- 
ble— Instead  of  the  proposed  "We,  the  people 
of  N.Y.,  N.J..  Mass'  etc.,  he  wrote,  "We.  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form 
a  more  perfect  union,  establish  Justice,  in- 
sure domestic  transquility,  p-ovide  for  the 
common  defence,  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  to 
establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United 
States  of  America." 

As  soon  as  the  Constitution  was  made  pub- 
lic a  flght  vs.  Its  adoption  began.  Leaders  of 
the  people,  like  Patrick  Henry,  Samuel 
Adams,  and  Richard  Henry  Lee  looked  on  It 
with  suspicion  because  the  framers  were  from 
the  wealthy  class.  They  demanded  to  know 
what  had  become  of  those  "Inalienable  rights 
set  forth  in  the  Dec.  of  Ind."  Nine  states  were 
required  to  ratify  and  on  June  21,  1787  New 
Hampshire  became  the  ninth  state.  As  of 
today,  there  are  25  amendments  although 
3500  have  been  proposed.  It  is  most  difficult 
to  amend  our  Constitution — as  it  should  be — 
tho  necessary,  occasionally,  with  changing 
times  and  conditions. 

The  first  ten  amendments  termed  the  Bill 
of  Rights  were  written  4  years  after  the 
adoption  ( 1791 ) .  They  guarantee  all  the  priv- 
ileges due  a  people  of  a  democratic  nation. 
To  me  they  are  also  a  Bill  of  Obligations,  a 
covenant  binding  citizens  as  well  as  our  Gov- 
ernment to  Its  support.  September  17-23  Is 
Constitution  Week — Thirteen  years  ago,  Jan. 
5.  1956,  Senator  Wm.  Knowland  introduced 
the  Senate  resolution  which  was  adopted 
July  23.  1956.  It  read  "Res.  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Reps,  of  the  U.S.  of  Amer.  In  Con- 
gress assembled — that  the  President  of  the 
U.S.  Is  authorized  and  requested  to  designate 
the  period  beginning  Sept.  17th  and  ending 
Sept.  23rd.  of  each  year  as  Constitution 
Week,  and  to  Issue  annually  a  Proclamation 
Inviting  the  people  of  the  n.S.  to  observe  such 
week  In  schools,  libraries,  churches  and  other 
suitable  places  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 

So — each  year — the  purpose  of  this  observ- 
ance is  to  revitalize  appreciation  for  our  Con- 
stitution and  for  our  beloved  country.  Next 
to  love  of  God  and  our  fellow  men,  love  for 
country  Is  one  of  man's  noblest  emotions. 
Our  Constitution  has  given  the  American 
people  a  degree  of  freedom  that  has  been  the 
envy  of  the  world.  No  other  people  more 
eno'getic.  creative,  progressive,  generous, 
warm  hearted  or  happier  than  ours.  Let  us 
stress  In  words  and  spirit  the  "Blessings  of 
Liberty"  under  our  Constitution.  By  observ- 
ing Constitution  Week  our  citizens  should 
have  a  better  understanding  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  and  obligations  of  U.S.  clti^n- 
ship.  Let  us  again  grasp  for  ourselves  and 
others  the  Faith  of  Our  Pounding  Fathers! 
Running  all  thru  American  History  are  the 
golden  threads  of  religious  conviction.  Every 
session  of  the  Const.  Convention  began  with 
fervent  prayer  to  God.  Our  country  will  sur- 
vive only  as  long  as  she  remains  loyal  to  her 
spiritual  heritage.  Let  each  of  us  hold  fast  to 
our  wonderful  heritage  and  give  grateful 
thanks  to  almighty  God  for  his  boimteous 
blessings. 
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THE  TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF   ORMSON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Jantuiry  19,  1970 

Mr.  IJLLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  public 
reaction  to  the  final  version  of  the  1969 
Tax  Reform  Act  has  been  almost  as 
varied  as  the  opinions  expressed  earlier 
in  Congress  about  what  should  and 
should  not  be  included  in  the  legislation. 

Amid  a  great  deal  of  praise,  the  act  has 
been  criticized  by  some  for  not  going  far 
enough  in  its  reform,  and  by  others  for 
going  too  far.  The  mixed  reaction  is  not 
surprising.  The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 
is  the  most  important  and  pervasive  piece 
of  legislation  in  its  impact  on  the  Ameri- 
can public  that  was  initiated  and  enacted 
by  the  first  session  of  this  Congress. 
Greater  equity  in  the  tax  code  was  the 
chief  goal  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  I  when  we 
drafted  the  tax  reform  bill.  In  succeed- 
ing, we  were  bound  to  attract  the  criti- 
cism of  those  who  had  benefited  from 
inequity  as  well  as  the  appreciation  of 
those  who  had  suffered  from  it. 

The  1969  Tax  Reform  Act,  then,  is 
many  things  to  many  people.  But  one 
view  carmot  be  denied.  It  is,  in  the  words 
of  our  able  committee  chairman  (Mr. 
Mills)  "a  legislative  miracle"  in  suc- 
cessfully restructuring  our  massive  and 
complicated  tax  code  as  comprehensively 
as  it  does.  The  result  is  not  perfect.  There 
will  always  be  room  for  tax  reform.  But 
the  Congress  can  be  proud  of  its  work. 

A  recent  article  by  Frank  C.  Porter  in 
the  Washington  Post  recognizes  this 
•miracle"  of  the  91st  Congress,  and  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  It  follows: 

Tax   Bnx   Impe«fect,   Btnr  Sth-l   a   Mulacli: 
(By  Frank  C.  Porter) 

"This  is  not  the  millennium, '  Rep.  John 
W.  Byrnes  (R-Wls.) ,  one  of  the  many  authors 
of  the  encyclopedic  tax  reform  and  relief  bill, 
warned  the  House  Just  before  it  passed  the 
measure,  391  to  2,  last  month. 

Millennium  or  no,  it  was  still  a  miracle 
In  the  opinion  of  those  who  know  the  va- 
garies and  convolutions  of  the  legislative 
process  best. 

Despite  the  measure's  many  imperfections, 
the  Congress  could  point  to  some  signal  ac- 
complishments : 

This  was  the  first  concerted  attack  on  tax 
preferences  in  history  and  although  none 
W8LS  completely  removed,  some  were  reduced 
substantially.  Chairman  Wllbtir  D.  Mills  (D- 
Ark.)  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
who  guided  the  bill  through  committee,  the 
House  and  conference,  helped  disprove  his 
own  axiom:  Once  a  preference  becomes  em- 
bedded m  the  tax  code,  it's  practically  im- 
possible to  root  it  out. 

In  particular,  the  cut  in  the  oil  and  gas 
depletion  allowance  from  27^  to  23  per  cent 
confounded  those  who  Insisted  this  most 
durable  symlK>l  of  tax  privilege — the  Indus- 
try considers  it  a  legitimate  Incentive — was 
unshakably  sacrosanct.  For  more  than  a 
decade  former  Sen.  Paul  H.  Douglas  (D-Ill.) 
and  others  had  been  frustrated  In  their  at- 
tempts to  cut  it  back. 

As  Mills  noted  on  the  floor,  most  tax  shel- 
ters and  tax  avoidance  gimmicks  spring 
from  the  different  treatment  accorded  ordi- 
nary Income  and  ci^iital  gains.  The  bill  slg- 
lUflcantly  narrowed  the  gap  in  this  treat- 
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meat,  thereby  dlmnvlng  som«»h»t  ihe  allure 
oi  such  gimmicks 

Eiiftciment  of  •  mialnumi  l*x  ou  a  *.ae 
\iinetv  ol  preferential  income  mefciia  Uia:  » 
large  tuimUer  ol  wealihy  Americans  pas.ng 
lit  tie  or  no  t*x  uxlay  will  ha.e  lo  shoulder 
a  l.^^^er  .share  f.'   the   tax  bvircUii 

Meanwhile,  »  mailmum  tax  of  50  p«T  cent 
uu    earned    lucome    lao    oppoted    vo    capital 
galu^    oa  depletion  and  the  likei    a  as  ebtab- 
It^hPd  with  the  intent  of  re^^ard.nr?  pergonal 
effort  ra-her  than  the  search  !or  tax  she;-ers 
The    t.n    bill     If   It   accomplished    nothing 
el:.e     eUminated    a    g'.'rlng    Inequity    by    re- 
moving  moot   of   the   remaining   2  I    million 
poor    J>tmlliee    remaining    on    the    uti    rolls 
The  *iiouioly  of  liillauou  »aid  sUiiic  Uiii  rutes 
h.ws   meant   that   more   and   more   p<,■^Jr   per- 
sons in  recent  years  have  become  li.ible  for 
income  tases  and   have  borne  an  Increasing 
share  of  Ibe  re»enii«  burtlen  because  of  tiie 
progrnslTlcy  of  the  tax  system.  The  bill  eaaee 
the  sltuauon  by  prortdlng  a  low  Income  al- 
lowance  which,    wben   combined    with    per- 
sonal   axempuoos.    approxinvites    the    Fed- 
eral  poverty   standard   for  ej^'h   family  size 
Similarly.   Americans  have   gone   21    years 
wtthout   any   Increase   in    the   •flOO   personal 
exemption  for  each  taxpayer  and  dependent. 
This  will  be  ralaed  to  tTSO  in  three  atepe. 

Not  the  least  awesome  accomplishment 
was  the  speed  with  which  the  legislative  ma- 
chinery ground  out  one  of  the  longest  and 
mo6t  complex  bills  in  hlstoo— ibo"'  K* 
months  since  Inlttiil  heartnga  on  P*b  18 
TTie  betting  — Including  that  of  the  Nixon 
administration— had  been  two  years  at  beat. 
But  aa  Bymee  suggested,  the  bills  man- 
agers and  creators  have  no  illusions  about 
ltd  shortcomings. 

The  three  classic  standards  set  fur  tax  re- 
form are  equity,  simplicity  and  revenue 

Aj  noted  above,  the  blU  doea  go  a  long 
way  toward  easing  the  burden  of  low-Income 
Americana  But  some  crlOcs  contend  It  rep- 
resents only  a  token  slap  on  the  wrlat  to 
the  wealthy  who  pay  little  m  taxee  And 
others  claim  either  that  It  macrtmlnat«» 
against  the  middle  claaa  or  soaka  the  rich. 
Equity  is  such  a  subjecUve  conoept  that  any 
bUl  would  displease  large  segmenu  of  the 
populaUon  And  no  one  denies  that  a  great 
deal  of  privilege  remains  In  the  tax  code 

It  doea  simplify  tux  returns  for  the  more 
than  5  nulllon  who  will  be  wiped  off  the 
tax  rolls  and  another  8  mlUlon  plus  who  wlU 
find  It  to  their  advantage  to  switch  from 
Itemlaing  to  the  standard  deduction.  For  the 
affluent,  the  tax  cut  has  become  a  great 
deal  more  complex.  But -as  the  technicians 
point  out — they  c^n  aflord  lo  hire  account- 
ants and  lawyers  to  ftll  out  their  returns. 

As  for  revenue,  critics  have  complained 
that  the  measure  provides  more  tax  relief 
than  It  does  reform.  Actually,  the  bill  had 
been  Just  about  In  balance  when  It  emerged 
from  Ways  and  Means;  but  the  discovery 
that  It  did  little  for  those  with  Income  be- 
tween n.OOO  and  $13,000  who  iieinlze  de- 
ductions led  to  last-minute  surgery  that 
»ould  result  in  a  long-run  revenue  lo&s  of 
$3  5  billion  a  year. 

Purists  had  hoped  that  the  legislaUon 
would  be  confined  to  reform,  thus  providing 
a  substantial  net  gain  In  revenues  that 
could  be  used  to  meet  mounting  demands 
for  socliU  progTiims.  But  pure  reform  would 
have  gored  so  many  oxes  that  Its  p;isdage 
wo-;'.d  have  been  doubtful. 


REFERENDUM  '70 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 


or    NKW     TOSJk 

IN  THK  HOOSK  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVXS 

Monday.  January  19.  1970 
Mr.  OTTINGKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  u  we 

start   a   new   decade,   many   Americana 


are  not  content  to  look  back  upon  pa.st 
achievements  They  are  looking  at  prob- 
lems Imbedded  in  the  mainstream  of 
our  society,  at  our  failure  to  adequately 
meet  tho5e  problems,  and  they  are  look- 
InR  ahead  to  the  establishment  of  new 
.structure.";,  new  institutions  to  meet  the 
need-s  ai'.d  a-spiration.s  of  new  generations 
of  Amencan.s. 

If  the  pa-st  decade  w.^s  a  time  ol 
unrest,  of  confrontation,  of  homctimes 
violent  protest.  Uien  It  l.s  to  be  hoiked 
that  the  new  decade  will  be  a  tune  of 
new  opportunity,  a  tune  of  real  prog- 
ress ba.sed  on  a  recoKnition  that  while 
our  in.stitutions  may  not  be  perfect,  they 
ran  be  made  to  respond  to  the  need  for 
constructive  chance 

In  this  regard,  the  formation  of  Refcr- 
ei\dum  '70  Is  an  encouratjlng  develop- 
ment The  words  of  Its  chairman.  Vern 
Newton,  speak  eloquently  for  this  mean- 
ingful commitment  to  reorder  our  na- 
tional priorities  and  I  commend  them 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Stattmint  by  Vers  Newto.n- 
The  beginning  of  a  decade  provider  an 
opportunity  for  the  country  Ut  chart  lUi 
main  priorities  for   the   years  aliead. 

In  1960.  many  of  us  became  involved 
actively  in  national  politics  In  response  to 
a  presidential  campaign  which  pledged  to 
•  get  the  country  moving  again  ■  We  re- 
sponded not  simply  to  a  man.  but  to  the 
viiion  which  John  F.  Kennedy  brought  to 
the  American  people- of  peace,  of  social 
equality  and  Justice,  of  a  humiine  and  pro- 
ductive society. 

We  wish  that  we  could  feel  the  same 
sense  of  optimism  for  our  country  In  the 
1970  »  iS  »e  did  ten  yean.  ago.  but  we  can- 
not. 

We  have  used  virtually  every  available  ve- 
hicle lo  push  our  government  to  withdraw 
from  Vietnam,  yet  the  withdrawal  proceeds 
at  a  crawl.  Our  Congress  continues  to  vote 
bllUons  of  dollnra  for  weapons  ol  mass  de- 
struction. 

We  have  engaged  ui  a  variety  of  etioru-.  lo 
eliminate  the  ghettos  which  condemn  our  na- 
uon-s  minorities  to  lifetimes  of  indignity  and 
squalor,  and  to  close  the  gap  between  af- 
fluent nations  and  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries of  Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin  America,  yet 
the  gap  between  rich  and  poor  all  over  the 
world  has  never  been  wider. 

In  response  to  our  appeals  for  cIvU  liberty, 
the  Congrew  and  State  legislatures  have 
passed  laws  of  dubious  Constitutionality  de- 
signed to  stifle  dissent,  the  Justice  depart- 
ment and  local  mayors  have  reUed  on  unre- 
strained use  of  police  to  terrify  dissenters 
and  Insurgent  groups.  includUig  the  Black 
Panthers. 

Our  growing  concern  with  the  environ- 
ment— the  pollution  of  our  air  and  our 
waters:  the  human  congestion  of  our  cities 
and  highways— has  prompted  only  rhetoric 
from  too  many  at  our  nation's  leaders — not 
funds  sufflclent  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

Every  group  within  the  populaUon  Is  suf- 
fering. The  poor  go  hungry  The  middle 
American  must  stand  helplessly  by  as  prices 
rise,  as  credit  poUcles  tighten  Even  the  na- 
uons  wealthy  themselves  caught  between  our 
present  inflation  and  the  prospect  of  a  major 
recession. 

Yet  most  disturbing  Is  the  halting  of  prog- 
ress the  collapse  of  the  spirit  which  capti- 
vated the  United  States  throughout  the  early 
19«0s  and  m  19«8  When  growing  numbers 
of  the  nations  young  people  tlecide  to  drop 
out  on  grounds  that  all  political  efforts  of 
the  past  have  gone  for  naught:  when  the 
poor  and  deprived  o*  a  society  decide  that 
their  country  will  never  accord  them  Justice 
and  equ.Ulty;    when  a   majcTl[\    ol   our  cul- 


/enj  can  a-sert  ns  they  did  in  a  recent  Gal- 
lup poll,  that  they  expect  life  In  the  70'9  to 
grow  wurse.  not  better;  then  this  country  l.s  In 
serious  trouble. 

Yet  the  Nixon  ndmlnlstrstlon  does  not  re- 

^pllnd 

This  Hflmlnl-tratlon  ha.s  no  .spirit,  has  no 
vl.sion  of  t!ie  future  It  offers  us  only  ml.s- 
sUes.  machines,  iind  moral  platitudes;  It 
arouses  fears,  not  hopes:  It  holds  the  country 
bark.  Inste:id  of  moving  It  forward. 

While  liie  Pro-ident  tinkers  with  hap- 
hazard and  Inadequiite  proposals  for  "re- 
f..rni.  the  \Kc-rresldent  diverts  the  atten- 
tion of  imllions  of  citizens  from  their  real 
probleiiia  through  reckless  att.aks  against 
the  ycHing.  the  media  and  all  thoee  who  work 
for  siTious  change  in  tiie  country  and  the 
vkorld. 

Nor  can  we  find  adequate  leadership  In  the 
current  Congress,  stymied  as  It  Is  by  a 
stuioriiy  system  which  accords  tremendous 
power  to  men  with  llttie  understanding  of 
the  new  problems  of  our  society.  It  is  this 
Congress  which  continues  to  vote  funds  for 
the  war  in  Vletn«m.  which  authoriaed  the 
ABM.  while  cutting  funds  from  programs  to 
meet  urgent  needs  at  home  And  now  we  hear 
that  Ui  his  vear-end  report,  the  clialrman  ol 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  stressed 
that  Uie  two  major  issues  in  the  1870  elec- 
tickns  will  be  crime  and  inflation.  These  are 
important  usues.  yes,  but  what  about  Uie 
war.  hunger,  welfare  reform.  poUuUon — basic 
questloiui  concerning  the  priorities  of  the 
society.  Are  crUne  and  Inflation  to  be  the 
major  tiiemes  upon  which  we  enter  the  de- 
cade of  the  70s? 

We  reject  this  foreclobure  of  Americas 
future. 

We  reject  it  both  because  of  what  It  does 
to  the  counuy  now  and  what  It  wlU  mean  for 
the  United  States  ten  and  twenty  years  from 
now.  As  young  people,  we  are  the  ones  who 
win  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  unsolved 
problems,  of  national  paralysis.  In  the  years 
ahead,  even  as  todays  citizens  must  bear 
the  brunt  of  domestic  and  foreign  problems 
which  should  have  been  addressed  years  ago. 
Our  pessimism  stems  not  only  from  the 
thwarting  of  our  past  efforts  for  change,  but 
from  the  sense  that  If  present  directions 
continue,  we  will  have  no  chance  to  even 
begin  the  building  of  a  humane  society  and 
world  In  our  lifetime 

In  eleven  months,  the  people  wUl  vote  for 
a  new  House  of  Representatives,  for  34  Sena- 
tors, and  for  state  and  local  ofHclals  all  over 
the  country. 

These  elections  cannot.  In  themselves,  solve 
the  nation's  problems,  yet  they  will  set  the 
context  within  which  the  problems  can  be 
discussed  We  propose  that  the  1970  elections 
be  a  na'Jonal  referendum  on  the  future  direc- 
tion of  Uie  United  States,  and  that  the  In- 
adequate policies  oC  the  Nlxon  administra- 
tion be  met  vrtth  a  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  American  people  that  our  problems  be 
solved. 

We  wish  to  announce  the  formation  of  a 
group  t)  asi.ist  In  the  creation  of  that  na- 
tional sense  of  urgency,  and  to  support  Con- 
gressional and  local  candidates  who  wUl  re- 
spond to  It 

Those  of  us  who  have  Joined  together  have 
been  In  a  varletv  of  activities  In  the  past— 
we  have  participated  In  social  movements 
and  electoral  campaigns;  we  have  partici- 
pated in  social  movements  and  electoral 
campaigns:  we  have  participated  In  both 
protest  and  politics.  We  have  had  our  dis- 
agreements 

Yel  now.  In  1970,  we  hnd  ourselves  to- 
gether  ou   these   points; 

That  our  role  In  the  war  In  Vietnam  must 
end.  that  defense  expenditures  must  be  cut; 
that  Income  must  be  provided  to  aU  our  citi- 
zens bl.ick  and  white;  the  working  poor 
and  those  who  cannot  work;  that  the  pollu- 
tion and  destruction  of  our  environment 
must  be  checked:  that  the  harassment  of 
dlisenters  mu-st  stop;   and   that  the  appeals 
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to  fear,  frustration,  and  hate  must  be  re- 
placed by  a  new  politics — a  politics  built 
upon  the  best  aspirations  which  men  share — 
Uie  .i.spiratlon  of  freedom,  of  equality,  of  a 
spirit  of  fraternity  between  men. 

We  will  support  candidates  around  the 
Lountry  who  share  our  concerns — Incum- 
bents or  challengers;  Democratic.  Bepubll- 
f.»n.  or  independent — and  offer  those  candl- 
tlues  a  variety  of  technical  resources  to  aid 
t.hein  111  running  more  effective  campaigns. 
Wt  will  cooperate  in  every  way  with  organi- 
zations, nationally  and  loc.Tlly,  who  are 
working  to  raise  these  Issues — groups  like, 
the  Moratorium,  the  National  Committee  for 
an  Effective  Congress,  The  New  Democratic 
Coalition.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action, 
SCLC,  Council  for  a  Liveable  World,  The 
Mexican-American  Youth  Organization,  Na- 
tional Welfare  Rights  Organiz.itlon.  and 
others. 

Specifically,  we  will  recruit  field  organizers 
who  can  assist  candidates  on  best  techniques 
of  storefront  organizing,  media  and  canvass- 
ing; as  well  as  those  who  can  build  public 
and  organizational  support  for  the  issues. 

We  will  run  a  trrUnlng  program  for  se- 
lected staff  members  of  candidates  In  the 
specifics  of  campaign  organization  and 
mechanics. 

We  will  provide  research  on  the  Issues 
which  can  be  used  for  educational  and  po- 
litical efforts  of  all  kinds. 

In  short,  we  will  use  every  available  re- 
source to  assist  candidates  and  groups  whose 
goal  It  Is  to  reverse  the  current  policies  and 
break  the  current  climate  of  fear  and  stag- 
nation which  grips   our  people. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  expect  that  America's 
problems  will  be  solved  by  the  end  of  1970, 
or  that  a  one-year  effort  to  support  progres- 
sive candidates  will  be  sufficient  to  redress 
the  myriad  of  ills  which  we  see. 

Yet,  the  elections  of  1970.  like  those  of 
1960.  offer  a  new  opportunity — an  oppor- 
tunity to  begin  again — an  opportunity  to 
"get  the  country  moving  again" — and  mov- 
ing in  a  direction  which  gives  us  confidence 
in  its  future.  We  plan  to  take  that  oppor- 
tunity, and  we  ask  your  help. 


NEWSLETTEHl  TO  CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 


OF    NITW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Afonday,  January  19,  1970 

Mr,  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  eflfort 
to  keep  my  constituents  informed  ol  my 
activities  in  Washington  I  regularly  mail 
a  newsletter  to  all  my  constituents.  Un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish 
to  include  in  the  Record,  at  this  point, 
my  first  newsletter  of  1970: 

January  1970. 

Deas  Friend:  I  am  devoting  this  issue  of 
my  regular  newsletter  to  a  most  serious  na- 
tional problem  that  has.  unfortunately,  re- 
ceived too  little  attention.  That  Is,  the  ac- 
celerating and  potentially  total  destruction 
of  our  environment  by  air,  water  and  noise 
pollution. 

There  was  a  time  not  so  long  ago  wben 
conservation  was  commonly  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  saving  wildlife:  today  conserva- 
tion has  a  much  broader  goal,  saving  hu- 
man life. 

I  am  using  this  newsletter  to  alert  you  to 
certain  problems  directly  affecting  our  area. 
I  urge  you  to  do  all  you  can,  through  citizen 
groups  and  by  corresponding  with  ofBclala 
at  all  levels  of  government,  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  deteriorating  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment. Bear  In  mind  that  there  are  no 
fences  that  will  stop  pollution;  we  must  at- 
tack this  problem  on  a  regional  basis  for  local 
solutions  will  not  work.  I  am  taking  certain 
steps  lu  the  Congress  with  specific  reference 
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to  the  Long  Island  environment,  as  'veil  as 
Joining  In  broader  actions  to  fight  this  battle 
on  a  national  level.  These  points  are  covered 
on  the  following  pages. 

When  we  talk  about  environmental  quality 
we  are  talking  about  the  quality  of  human 
life;  in  fact,  about  the  very  survival  of  our 
species.  Certainly  this  Is  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant issues  commanding  our  attention  to- 
day. I  assure  you  that  I  shall  continue  to 
do  all  that  I  can  to  reverse  the  dangerous 
patterns  and  begin  the  renewal  of  our  en- 
vironment. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Lester  L     Wolft. 
Your  Congresman 

WATER     POLLUTION 

Living  on  an  Island,  as  we  do.  this  problem 
of  growing  dimensions  is  of  special  urgency. 
The  following  items  concerning  Long  Island 
should  be  of  great  personal  Interest  to  you: 

A  recent  review  of  the  water  quality  of  the 
LAing  Island  Sound  (see  back  page)  by  the 
federal  government.  At  many  places  in  the 
Sound  we  found  the  dissolved  oxygen  and 
bacteria  levels  far  below  safe  standards  for 
fishing  and  swimming.  The  main  sources  of 
this  grave  and  worsening  situation  are  61 
sewage  plants  on  the  perimeter  of  the  Sound 
plus  Industrial  and  power  plant  wastes. 

A  proposed  major  dredging  in  the  vicinity 
of  Great  Neck  that  would  affect  the  entire 
Sound.  This  project  would  have  a  most  seri- 
ous negative  Impact  on  the  water  quality 
In  the  Sound,  as  would  the  dredging  that 
would  be  required  If  the  Oyster  Bay-Rye 
bridge  Is  built.  I  have  asked  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  withhold  the  permit  for  the 
dredging  near  Great  Neck  and  I  am  con- 
tinuing my  efforts  to  prevent  a  bridge  at 
Oyster  Bay. 

With  the  support  of  Sen.  Ribicoff  of  Conn., 
and  Rep.  Reld  of  N.Y.,  I  have  introduced 
legislation  to  create  an  Intergovernmental 
Commission  on  the  Long  Island  Sound.  The 
Commission  would  have  a  broad  mandate  to 
study  all  aspects  of  the  Sound  and  Its  en- 
vironment and  would  make  concrete  recom- 
mendations to  undo  the  damage  done  and 
prevent  further  encroachments  on  our  en- 
vironment. 

Proposals  for  nuclear  generating  plants  at 
five  spots  along  the  Sound.  Such  plants  would 
inevitably  raise  the  water  temperature  and 
we  know  that  even  a  slight  rise  in  tempera- 
ture can  make  the  Sound  uninhabitable  for 
many  species  of  fish  and  Is  likely  to  create 
a  massive  fog  bank  over  Long  Island.  I  have 
prepared  legislation  to  prevent  the  licensing 
of  any  more  nuclear  power  plants  until  this 
menace  of  thermal  pollution  can  be  con- 
trolled. 

On  a  national  level,  I  Joined  efforts  to  raise 
a  billion  dollars  for  Clean  Water  Restoration. 
This  much  Is  needed  now,  we  are  told,  to 
merely  "hold  our  own"  In  the  poUutlon  battle. 
Unfortunately  the  Administration  requested 
but  •214  million  and  the  "House "  compro- 
mised at  »800  million.  This  is  Inadequate  and 
we  must  Increase  svpport  for  the  clean  water 
program  If  we  are  to  stem  the  tide  of  pollu- 
tion and  start  toward  renewing  our  water- 
ways. 

AIR   POLLtmON 

This  menace  has  not  received  the  atten- 
tion It  deserves.  Since  our  area  Is  basically 
residential,  we  do  not  generate  many  in- 
dustrial wastes.  But  the  contanUnation  that 
emanates  from  New  York  City  and  Industrial 
New  Jersey  demands  regional  solutions. 

Also,  we  do  have,  on  Long  Island,  a  pollu- 
tion problem  of  major  proportions  from  au- 
tomobile exb&usts.  Every  day  more  than  100 
tons  of  pollutants  from  autoe  are  spewed 
forth  in  Nassau  and  If  this  situation  re- 
mains unchecked,  we  will  quickly  render  our 
air  unfit  for  breathing. 

Too  little  has  been  done  at  all  levels  of 
government  and  by  the  automobile  manu- 
facturers   to   control    air    pollution.    I    have 
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.supported  increased  federal  participation  in 
the  research  and  control  of  air  pollution  and 
shall  intensify  these  efforts  in  the  2nd  Ses- 
sion of  the  91st  Congress.  At  the  same  time. 
I  hope  New  York  State  follows  the  lead  of 
California  and  tightens  state  controls  on 
autos  and  other  sources  of  air  pollution 

NOISE    POLLL'TlON 

The  greatest  source  of  noise  pollution  as 
you  no  doubt  know  from  personal  expe- 
rience, is  Jet  aircraft  noise.  I  have  supported 
and  shall  continue  lo  push  for  tighter  stand- 
ards by  the  FAA  on  allowable  Jet  noise.  A  jet 
engine  creates  an  average  noise  level  of  120 
decibels,  or  only  20  decibels  less  than  the 
stientlfically  established  pain  threshold  for 
noise.  A  jet  aircraft  is  4  times  noisier  than 
heavy  auto  traffic  and  64  times  noisier  than  a 
normal  speaking  voice. 

I  offer  these  figures  to  dramatize  the  m.-ig- 
nitude  of  the  problem.  Working  with  a  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues,  I  am  Involved  In  draft- 
ing tougher  legislation  to  limit  jet  noise  and 
to  provide  funds  to  research  this  problem  and 
develop  solutions.  The  Increase  In  jet  travel 
and  tlie  size  of  Jet  aircraft  comjjounds  this 
problem  but  I  will  not  be  content  to  permit 
unhealthy,  annoying  and  dpngerous  noise  to 
di.srupt  our   very   existence. 

YOtTTH     SUMMER     EMPLOYMENT 

Now  is  the  time  for  young  people  lntere.sted 
in  working  for  federal  agencies  In  tiie  Sum- 
mer of  1970  to  apply  for  the  special  summer 
employment  examination.  All  applications 
lor  examination  must  be  submitted  by  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1970.  Details  and  application  forms 
are  available  lu  Civil  Service  Bulletin  si  14 
which  I  will  be  happy  to  send  you  if  you  will 
write  to  my  District  Office  at  156A  Main 
Street,  Port  Washington,  N.Y.  11050, 

ENVIRONMENTAL     LEGISLATION     INTRODUCED     BY 
BZPRESENTATrVE  WOLFF,  THIS  CONGRESS 

H.R.  7768 — Strengthen  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act — Amended  version  passed  by 
House. 

H.R.  12086— Fish  and  WUdllfe  Coordination 
Act  Amendment  to  control  dredging — Hear- 
ings held. 

H.R.  12839 — Intergovernmental  Commis- 
sion for  Long  Island  Sound — Hearings  sched- 
lUed  for  Spring  1970. 

H.R.  14724 — Prevent  construction  of  Oyster 
Bay-Rye  bridge — Referred  to  Committee. 

H.J.  Res.  381 — Consenting  to  Susquehanna 
River  Basin  compact  to  control  pollution. 

ENVIRONMENTAL     LEGISLATION     PASSED     WITH 
REPRESENTATIVE    WOLFF'S    SUPPORT 

H.R.  12085 — Clean  Air  Act. 

H.R.  4148 — Water  Quality  Improvement 
Act. 

H.R.  12549 — Resources,  Conservation  and 
Environmental  Quality  Act. 


THE  FOOTWEAR  INDUSTRY  IS 
STILL  WATTING 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  19,  1970 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  many  areas  of  concern  with  which 
Congress  must  anticipate  becoming 
more  deeply  involved  in  during  this  sec- 
ond session  of  the  91st  Congress.  Crime. 
„  inflation,  poverty,  and  Vietnam,  to  men- 
tion just  a  few,  will  continue  to  bear 
down  upon  us.  Each  of  them  will  be 
Important  because  each  is  close  to  the 
welfare  of  our  people. 

Beyond  these,  however,  there  still 
exists  a  matter  of  equal  concern  and 
equal  importance  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of   many   of  our  citizens.   I   am 
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speaking  of  the  Increasing  threat  which 
the  importation  of  foreign  leather  and 
vinyl  footwear  products  poses  for  our 
slioe  industry. 

The  figures  for  1969  are  begiiuui^< 
to  come  In.  and  one  of  the  reasons  for 
ir.r:ea>ed  unemployment  in  this  Im- 
pc:tant  industry  is  becoming  pamfully 
obMOus.  The  curiei;t  analysis  for  1969 
re-.eaL-.  that  ImtwiLs  more  Uian  doubled 
from  the  figures  Kiven  for  a  comparative 
period  of  Ume  just  3  years  aco  In 
addition.  It  Is  now  known  that  the  num- 
ber of  imports  equaled  one-third  of  our 
domestic  production.  The  effect  of  such 
a  massive  presence  of  cheaply-  produced 
forewn  footwear  upon  competiUon  here 
In  the  States  la  apparent  to  anyone  will- 
ing to  study  the  figures. 

The  following  report  from  the  Nation- 
al Footwear  Manufacturers  Association 
for  the  period  from  January  to  Novem- 
ber 1969  demonstrates  the  need  for  Im- 
meiiiate  and  effective  orderly  marketing 
legislation : 

U  S     POOTl^.**    lMPO«TS    jANfAET    TO 
■STIMATCD    !»•»    VWU»U3     1  »6» 

A  dramatic  but  forebotUng  st*tUtlcal  fact 
fee*  the  domesUc   footwear   industry    The 
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year  1969  will  become  the  first  In  which  Im- 
ports of  leather  and  vinyl  types  will  reach 
the  vlcimtv  of  300  million  pairs,  more  than 
doubniig  the  96  1  million  pairs  three  years 
ago  The  current  forecast  for  total  19t;y 
leather  and  vinyl  imports  Is  198  million  pairs. 
This  expected  total  is  1 1  7  ..  greater  than 
imp<^irts  of  175  4  million  pairs  a  year  ago 

JAM\RT  THROlGIl  NOVIMBrR  OF   19«9  AND   19r,8 

For  the  first  eleven  mouths  of  19C9.  leather 
and  •.ln>l  shipmenio  from  overseas  reached 
IT^B  million  pairs,  or  13  0  aliead  of  the 
I5i)  1  nillUon  shipped  durluB  the  same  peru>d 
'a-t  vear.  To  da'e,  1969  leather  and  vliiy! 
import*  amounted  to  31  2  of  an  estimated 
ll-in'>nth  domestic  production  of  542  2  mil- 
lion pairs  For  the  same  period  last  year,  the 
ratio   of   Imports   to   prodtictlon   was  26  6 
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Therefore.  1969  Import  penetration  to  date 
exceeds  last  year  a  like  period  penetration  by 
almost  7  percentage  points,  a  significant  rise. 
Also  leather  and  vinyl  Imports  have  risen 
to  a  total  f  Ob.  vaUie  of  $393  8  million  against 
•298  7  million  In  1968.  In  terms  of  fob  value 
per  pair  to  date.  Imported  leather  and  vinyl 
fo.>twear  has  climbed  to  $2  Ui  p<-r  pair  against 
$1  »8  per  pair  a  year  ago  This  Is  a  16'.  rise 
in  average  value  per  pair  In  one  year 

NoVFMUER     1969    VLRStS    NOVEMBER    1968 

For  the  month  of  November.  1969.  leather 
and  Vinyl  Imports  totaled  13  1  million  pairs, 
slightly  less  than  137  million  a  year  ago 
Despite  this  slight  drop.  November  ImporUs 
*ere  about  27  o  of  domestic  production,  ap- 
proximately equal  to  the  same  November 
ratio  a  year  ago. 
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mboer  'ootvui 


HENRY   L    M.\NFREDI 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    MASSACHVSETTS 

!N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 
Monday,  January   19.  1970 

M-  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  thia  Nation 
lost  a  truly  great  and  dedicated  pubUc 
servant  when  Henry  L.  Manfredi  died  on 
January  6.  The  Washington  Post  has 
called  him  'a  big  thumb  In  the  dike 
erected  by  the  Federal  Government 
aealnst  the  Illicit  imporUtlon  of  nar- 
cotics from  overseas  sources  " 


He  was  such  a  big  Uiumb,"  and  a 
very,  very  effecUve  one  at  that.  I  worked 
closely  with  Henry  Manfredi  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Treasury-Post  Office  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee.  That  subcommittee  used  to 
handle  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  where 
Hank  worked  day  in  and  day  out  to  halt 
the  flow  of  narcotics  Into  and  within  this 
country. 

Hank  Manfredi  Joined  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics,  then  under  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  In  1951.  as  chief  of  Its 
Rome  office.  He  moved  to  Washington  In 
1967  as  a  key  man  on  the  bureau's  Inter- 
pol  desk  and  became  chief  of  foreign 


operations  when  the  bureau  was  trans- 
ferred to  Justice. 

You  can  readily  see  that  Hank  knew 
about,  and  was  working  on.  the  very  seri- 
ous narcotics  problem  long  before  this 
country  was  as  keenly  aware  of  its  ex- 
tent and  danger  as  It  is  today.  He  at- 
Ucked  the  flow  of  drugs  vigorously. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  comprehend 
what  size  flow  of  narcotics  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  In  this  regard.  I  might  men- 
tion what  the  Bureau  of  Customs  told 
the  subcommittee  In  its  request  for  1970 
supplemental  appropriations. 

That  is,  "almost  all  of  the  marihuana, 
all  of  the  heroin,  all  of  the  hashi.sh,  all 
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of  the  cocaine,  and  all  of  the  smoking 
opium  used  In  the  United  States  Is  smug- 
gled into  this  country." 

Thus,  you  can  see  how  big  a  Job  Hank 
had  as  chief  of  foreign  operations.  I 
know  from  personal  experience  how 
dedicated  and  diligent  he  was  in  carry- 
ing out  his  work. 

We  should  be  most  thankful  for 
Henry  Manfredi  and  his  highly  excep- 
tional service  to  our  country.  He  was  a 
truly  outstanding  public  servant,  citizen, 
and  fellow  man. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    New    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  19,  1970 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  de- 
plored, and  will  continue  to  do  so,  the 
misdirection  of  this  administration. 
While  our  domestic  ills  increase,  while 
their  complexity  multiplies,  the  adminis- 
tration asks  for  an  expenditure  of  more 
than  half  the  controllable  Federal  funds 
on  the  military.  And  at  the  same  time, 
the  President  threatens  to  veto  an  ap- 
propriation of  $19.7  billion  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare — an  appropriation  which  does 
not  anywhere  near  approach  the 
amounts  we  must  expend  to  slow  down, 
let  alone  cure,  the  decay  of  our  cities, 
and  the  destruction  of  our  environ- 
ment. 

In  part,  this  misperception  of  our  na- 
tional priorities  stems  from  the  failure 
of  this  administration  to  withdraw  from 
the  Vietnam  war,  which  diverts  $30  bil- 
lion a  year  from  the  urgent  needs  at 
home.  But  equally  explanatory  of  this 
misperception  is  a  lack  of  vision,  of  spirit. 
Problems  are  sidestepped:  platitudes  are 
parroted  as  panaceas ;  solutions  are  not 
proposed;  and  gestures  pass  for  actions. 

A  statement  issued  on  January  6  by 
Vem  Newton  upon  the  announcement  of 
Referendum  "70  makes  these  points,  and 
more: 

This  Administration  has  no  spirit,  has  no 
vision  of  the  future.  It  offers  us  only  mis- 
■lles,  machines,  and  moral  platitudes;  It 
arouses  fears,  not  hopes:  it  holds  the  coun- 
try back.   Instead  of  moving  it  forward. 

I  commend  Mr.  Newton's  full  state- 
ment to  my  colleagues,  as  do  I  commend 
the  goals  of  Referendum  '70 — a  move- 
ment "to  get  the  country  moving  again." 

The  statement  follows: 
Statement   bt    Vern   Newton   Announcino 

THE  Information  and  Plans  for  Referen- 
dum '70 

The  beginning  of  a  decade  provides  an 
opportunity  for  the  country  to  chart  Its  main 
priorities  for  the  years  ahead. 

In  1960,  many  of  us  became  Involved  ac- 
tively In  national  politics  In  response  to  a 
presidential  campaign  which  pledged  to  "get 
the  country  moving  again."  We  respond  not 
simply  to  a  man.  but  to  the  vision  which 
John  F.  Kennedy  brought  to  the  American 
people — of  peace,  of  social  equality  and  Jus- 
tice, of  a  humane  and  productive  society. 

We  wish  that  we  could  feel  the  same  sense 
of  optimism  for  our  country  In  the  1970'1 
as  we  did  ten  years  ago,  but  we  cannot. 
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We  have  used  virtually  every  available  ve- 
hicle to  push  our  government  to  withdraw 
from  Vietnam,  yet  the  withdrawal  proceeds 
at  a  crawl.  Our  Congress  continues  to  vote 
billions  of  dollars  for  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction. 

We  have  engaged  In  a  variety  of  efforts 
to  eliminate  the  ghettos  which  condemn  our 
nation's  minorities  to  lifetimes  of  Indignity 
and  squalor,  and  to  close  the  gap  between 
affluent  nations  and  the  underdeveloped 
countries  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America, 
yet  the  gap  between  rich  and  poor  all  over 
the  world  has  never  been  wider. 

In  response  to  our  appeals  for  civil  liberty, 
the  Congress  and  State  legislatures  have 
passed  laws  of  dubious  Constitutionality  de- 
signed to  stifle  dissent,  the  Justice  depart- 
ment and  local  mayors  have  relied  on  un- 
restrained use  of  police  to  terrify  dissenters 
and  Insurgent  groups.  Including  the  Black 
Panthers. 

Our  growing  concern  with  the  environ- 
ment— the  pollution  of  our  air  and  our  wa- 
ters; the  human  congestion  of  our  cities  and 
highways — has  prompted  only  rhetoric  from 
too  many  of  our  nation's  leaders — not  funds 
sufficient  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

Every  group  within  the  population  is  suf- 
fering. The  poor  go  hungry.  The  middle 
American  must  .stand  helplessly  by  as  prices 
rise,  as  credit  poiicics  tighten.  Even  the  na- 
tion's wealthy  themfelves  caught  between 
our  present  Infl.Ttion  and  the  prospect  of  a 
major  recession. 

Yet  most  disturbing  is  the  halting  of  prog- 
ress, the  collapse  of  the  spirit  which  capti- 
vated the  United  States  throughout  the  early 
1960's  and  In  1968.  When  growing  numbers 
of  the  nations  yotuig  people  decide  to  drop 
out  on  grounds  that  all  political  efforts  of 
the  past  have  gone  for  naught;  when  the 
poor  and  deprived  of  a  society  decide  that 
their  country  will  never  accord  them  Justice 
and  equality:  when  a  majority  of  our  citi- 
zens can  assert,  as  they  did  In  a  recent  Gal- 
lup poll,  that  they  expect  life  In  the  70's  to 
grow  worse,  not  better;  then  this  country  is 
in  serious  trouble. 

Yet  the  Nixon  administration  does  not 
respond. 

This  administration  has  no  spirit,  has  no 
vision  of  the  future.  It  offers  us  only  mis- 
siles, machines,  and  moral  platitudes;  it 
arouses  fears,  not  hope;  It  holds  the  country 
back.  Instead  of  moving  It  forward. 

While  the  President  tinkers  with  haphazard 
and  Inadequate  proposals  for  "reform."  the 
Vice-President  diverts  the  attenUon  of  mil- 
lions of  citizens  from  their  real  problems 
through  reckless  attacks  against  the  young, 
the  media  and  all  those  who  work  few  serious 
change  In  the  country  and  the  world. 

Nor  can  we  find  adequate  leadership  in  the 
current  Congress,  stymied  as  U  Is  by  a  se- 
niority system  which  accords  tremendous 
power  to  men  with  little  understanding  of  the 
new  problems  of  our  society.  It  Is  this  Con- 
gress which  continues  to  vote  funds  for  the 
war  In  Vietnam,  which  authorized  the  ABM, 
while  cutting  funds  from  programs  to  meet 
urgent  needs  at  home.  And  now  we  hear  that 
m  his  year-end  report,  the  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  stressed  that 
the  two  major  issues  In  the  1970  elections  will 
be  crime  and  Inflation.  These  are  Important 
Issues,  yes,  but  what  about  the  war,  hunger, 
welfare  reform,  pollution — basic  questions 
concerning  the  priorities  of  the  society.  Are 
crime  and  Inflation  to  be  the  major  themes 
upon  which  we  enter  the  decade  of  the 
70'6? 

We  reject  this  foreclosure  of  America's 
future. 

We  reject  It  both  because  of  what  it  does 
to  the  country  now  and  what  it  will  mean 
for  the  United  States  ten  and  twenty  years 
from  now.  As  young  people,  we  are  the  ones 
who  will  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  un- 
solved problems,  of  national  paralysis.  In  the 
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years  ahe.ad,  even  ae  today's  citizens  must 
bear  the  brunt  of  domestic  and  foreign  prob- 
lems which  should  have  been  addressed 
years  ago.  Our  pessimism  stems  not  only  from 
the  thwarting  of  our  past  efforts  for  change, 
but  from  the  sense  that  If  present  directions 
continue,  we  will  have  no  chance  to  even 
begin  the  building  of  a  humane  society  and 
world  in  our  lifetime. 

In  eleven  months,  the  people  will  vote  for 
a  new  House  of  Representatives,  for  34  Sena- 
tors, and  for  state  and  local  officials  all  over 
the  country. 

These  elections  cannot,  in  themselves,  solve 
the  nation's  problems,  yet  they  will  set  the 
context  within  which  the  problems  can  be 
discussed.  We  propose  that  the  1970  elections 
be  a  national  referendum  on  the  future  di- 
rection of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
Inadequate  policies  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion be  met  with  a  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  American  people  that  our  problems  be 
solved. 

We  wish  to  announce  the  formation  of  a 
group  to  assist  In  the  creation  of  that  na- 
tional sense  of  urgency,  and  to  supjxjrt  Con- 
gressional and  local  candidates  who  will  re- 
spond to  it. 

Those  of  us  who  have  Joined  together  have 
been  in  a  variety  of  activities  In  the  past — 
we  have  participated  in  social  movements 
and  electoral  campaigns;  we  have  partici- 
pated In  both  protest  and  politics.  We  have 
had  our  disagreements. 

Yet  now,  in  1970,  we  find  ourselves  together 
on  these  points: 

That  our  role  in  the  war  in  Vietnam  must 
end;  that  defense  expenditures  must  be  cut; 
that  income  must  be  provided  to  all  our  citi- 
zens— black  and  white;  the  working  poor  and 
those  who  cannot  work;  that  the  pollution 
and  destruction  of  our  environment  must  be 
checked;  that  the  harassment  of  dissenters 
must  stop;  and  that  the  appeals  to  fear,  frus- 
tration, and  hate  must  be  replaced  by  a  new 
politics — a  politics  built  upon  the  best  as- 
pirations which  men  share — the  aspiration  of 
freedom,  of  equality,  of  a  spirit  of  fraternity 
between  men. 

We  will  support  candidates  around  the 
country  who  share  our  concerns — incumbents 
or  challengers;  Democratic,  Republican,  or 
Independent — and  offer  those  candidates  a 
variety  of  technical  resources  to  aid  them  in 
running  more  effective  campaigns.  We  will 
cooperate  in  every  way  with  organizations, 
nationally  and  locally,  who  are  working  to 
raise  these  issues — groups  like,  the  Mora- 
torium, the  National  Committee  for  an  Ef- 
fective Congress,  the  New  Democratic  Coali- 
tion. Americans  for  Democratic  Action.  SCLC. 
Council  for  a  Uveable  World,  the  Mexican- 
American  Youth  Organization.  National  Wel- 
fare Rights  Organization,  and  others. 

Specifically,  we  will  recruit  field  organizers 
who  can  assist  candidates  on  best  techniques 
of  storefront  organizing,  media  and  canvtiss- 
ing;  as  well  as  those  who  can  build  public 
and  organizational  support  for  the  Issues. 

We  will  run  a  training  program  for  selected 
staff  members  of  candidates  in  the  specifics 
of  campaign  organization  and  mechanics. 

We  will  provide  research  on  the  issues 
which  can  be  used  for  educational  and  polit- 
ical efforts  of  all  kinds. 

In  short,  we  will  use  every  available  re- 
source to  assist  candidates  and  groups  whose 
goal  it  is  to  reverse  the  current  policies  and 
break  the  current  climate  of  fear  and  stag- 
nation which  grips  our  people. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  expect  that  America's 
problems  will  be  solved  by  the  end  of  1970, 
or  that  a  one-year  effort  to  support  progres- 
sive candidates  will  be  sufficient  to  redress 
the  myriad  of  ills  which  we  see. 

Yet,  the  elections  of  1970,  like  those  of 
1960  offer  a  new  opportunity — an  opportu- 
nity to  begin  again — an  oppxsrtunlty  to  "get 
the  country  moving  again" — and  moving  In 
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»  direction  which  fctves  us  omfltlence  in  lis 
iMture  We  plan  to  take  iha?  opportunity, 
at. it  we  iiok  your  help 


fHBAN    POVERTY    CAL^t.S   (.HILD 
DEATHS 

HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

0»    Itl.INOIS 
IN    IHE  HOUSE  OF  RE?RF?ENrATIVKi5 

Monday    Jannaru   19    1970 

M;  MIKVA  Mr  Speaker,  It  ha^  now 
Dfcoine  la.^iuonablf  to  moutii  slogans 
about  tiie  qaalr.y  of  hto  But  wlule  pom- 
pous pionouncenuius  about  corurollmt! 
pollution  and  phminatins?  hunger  pacify 
some  American?  oiler  Americans  die  in 
our  urban  centfr> 

I  ha\e  previou.--ly  called  lo  the  atten- 
tion of  n;,v  coLleague.s  the  deplorable  fact 
that  hunger,  amidat  a  trillion  dollar 
GNP.  and  mainutrltioi;— in  an  atfluent 
.-Nociety — result  :n  low  educational  stand- 
ards and  school  dropouts  But  not  onlv 
is  huneer  an  issue  about  the  quality  of 
life.  It  is  an  issue  of  life  itself 

A  recent  article  m  Science  magazine 
reveals  that  infant^N  of  poor  mothers  are 
15  percent  smaller  than  infants  of  non- 
poor  mothers  and  tnat  these  same  poor 
infants  suffer  from  serious  bodily  disor- 
ders The  real  tragedy  is  that  under- 
nourishment of  infants  has  made  the 
child  death  rate  in  the  United  States 
much  higher  than  that  of  other  coun- 
tries. In  a  nation  of  plenty,  it  is  facts 
such  as  these  that  tiy  the  .souls  of  Amer- 
ica >  poor 

I  urge  my  colleaieues  to  weiyh  the  in- 
formation In  this  vital  article  and  then 
to  consider  what  action  each  must  take 
:o  eradicate  the  placue  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  in  the  wealthiest  of  na- 
tions. 

The  article,  which,  appear- d  m  the  No- 
vember 21.  1969,  issue  of  Science  maga- 
zine, follows; 

Urb.^n    Povtrt\      Effei-ts   ov    PRe.v*TM 
NiTnmoN 

Ncte  Infant*  of  poor  ( a^.  n>e.i--.tirecl  by 
Bii  Index  1  mothers  were  15  percent  -.mailer 
than  infants  of  nonpoor  nv.hers  Infants 
from  poor  fsunllies  had  multiple  Hiiiitomic 
evidence  of  prenatal  undernuintlon  i 

Perinatal  mortality  r.ites  are  higher  In  the 
t-'nited  States  than  in  many  other  nations 
(/).  An  excess  t^f  infantj  of  low  weight  at 
b;rth  accounts  f  r  much  o:  this  high  peri- 
natal monallty  (D  Low  birth  weight  and 
perinatal  death  are  much  more  common  In 
r.imiUes  of  low  socioeconomic  status  than 
in  families  th.it  are  t>etter  oft  ( 7  7i  We  now 
identify  undernutrition  an  the  cause  of  low 
birth  weight  In  a  err/up  of  mtai.t-  born  of 
poor  urban  mothers 

Material  was  examined  frrin  445  consecu- 
tr. e  auiofxsies  on  stiUt)orn  and  newborn  In- 
fanta at  Babies  Hospital,  New  York  City 
Gestational  ages  calculated  from  the  moth- 
er »  last  menstrual  periixl  ranged  lT<jtn  20 
to  44  weeks  One  hundred  ninety-three  cases 
were  excluded  from  further  consideration  be- 
cause there  were  fetal  or  maternal  disorders 
that  may  have  affected  fetal  growth  [3.  4) 
These  included  multiple  births,  hypertension 
<nd  other  manifestations  of  maternal  tox- 
emia, maternal  diabetes  melUttis  major  con- 
.renital  malfonnatioas  in  the  newt>orn.  chro- 
mosomal disorders  In  the  newborn  any  evi- 
dence of  chronic  fetal  Infection  and  erythro- 
biastofiLs    fetalis     The    renrLainirg    252    cases 
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were  cla&slfted  a»  poor  or  nonpoor,  on  the 
basis  of  weekly  income  and  family  sue.  the 
stand. Td  beini;  the  p<  verty-mdex  tables  i  U  S. 
So«-i*l  becuru.v  .Administration)  (5i  Thu 
li.dex  i.s  Mot  generous  In  196d  tor  a  l.imlly 
o;  I'l'ir  It  provided  only  75  rent.s  u  day  per 
person  for  total  ioi>d  expenditures  lii  Of 
the  infanus,  49  were  burn  to  poor  lamllie^ 
and  203  were  born  to  nonpc^ir  fainilie.v 
Thirty-seven  percent  n(  the  poor  and  li7  f>er- 
cent  of  the  nonpoor  mfnnts  were  still  born 
All  other  ln(anl£  died  within  48  hours  oi 
buih.  Both  the  pcxT  and  Uie  n  npoor  consti- 
luto  high-risk  groups  The  mean  number  of 
ge!iirition»  for  pm-r  mothers  was  3  9  and  for 
the  nonpoor  2  8  In  the  poor  85  percent  ot 
the  pregu.siicles  before  tiie  current  one  re- 
sulted in  surviving  children,  the  flL-sire  wi«.-. 
76  percent  lor  the  i.oupot)r 

TA8l(    1    Mt4^  utIOA".  ASO  BOl/f  «HGHI.S(     1  S  0  )  IN 

ru^80R^(  infants  Of  poor  ano  nonpoor  familiis 

IN  PtRCtNl  Of  NORMAL  PUBLISHtO  VALUES  (6) 
Boot  LtNCIH  POOR  INFANTS.  97  '  NONPOOR  IN 
lANIS.  101..  10.  DtffUlNCi  uf  6  PiRCtNI.  Pv.001 
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Weight*  of  organs  and  body  nieaiureinentj 
were  calculated  in  percent  of  mean  valuee 
for  normal'  Iniants  61  A  mean  percent  of 
these  normal  values  w.us  then  calculated 
for  each  organ  or  body  ineiu>urement  1  Table 
li  Tne  method  of  point  counting  was  used 
to  determine  the  relative  sue  of  abdominal 
suocutaneous  aillpose  cells     i7i. 

The  mean  gestational  age  tor  both  groups 
w.cs  29  week.'^  Mean  thickness  ot  abdominal 
subcutaneous  fat  was  2  9  mm  -^  1  0  O  SD  1 
in  the  p(x^>r  infanr^  and  4  5  mm  .-  1  2  in  the 
nonpoor  infants  iP~,06i  Mean  volume  of 
ind.vidual  adipose  cells  m  this  locus  WiLs  2  92 
-  1  40  (arbitrary  onltoi  in  poor  infanU)  and 
4  47   :!    1  46  m  nonpoor  inlanta   iP     061 

Undernutrition  appears  re.^puusible  lor  '.he 
prenatal  growth  retardation  m  infants  from 
.poor  families.  Bo;h  mats  of  adipose  tl.ssue 
and  sL^e  of  individual  fat  cells  were  smaller 
In  the  iiitau'S  trom  pjveriy  lamillen  Such 
luiant.-.  had  thymus,  epiet-n.  luer  and 
adrenal  ijland-s  relatively  sm  lUer  than  brain, 
kuineys,  heart  and  skeletal  bont-s  This  par- 
ticular ranking  ol  organ  gr^wtii  has  ofu-n 
l>een  observed  In  both  human  beings  and 
animals  alio  have  experienced  chronic  ali- 
mentary undernutrition  1  3.  H  i 

I:  has  also  been  observed  m  a  variety  of 
p.acental  and  uterine  disorders,  in  which  the 
flow  of  nutrlenu  to  the  growing  fetus  wa> 
restricted  ^1  Since  all  multiple  births  and 
crt.^es  with  ,1  known  uterine  or  placental  dis- 
order were  excluded  from  the  current  study, 
It  is  poesitjie  that  maternal  malnutrition 
during  gestation  contributed  to  the  fetal 
undergrowth  Other  environmental  or  genet- 
ic fftcu>rs  have  not  been  excluded,  but  most 
families  in  the  two  economic  groups  lived 
in  the  same  area  of  New  York  City  The  racial 
balance  In  the  'wi  economic  groups  wrts  aUso 
similar 
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ALBERT  A  WALSH— NEW  YORK 
CITY'S  NEW  HOUSING  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT ADMINISTRATOR 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OK    NEW    YORK 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January   19.   1970 

Mr  OTTINGER.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  a 
city  replete  with  incredibly  dilliouli 
problems,  the  task  of  New  York's  ad- 
nuiustrator  of  housing  and  developmem 
mu,>t  rank  among  the  most  complex  and 
perilous.  Stretched  to  the  limits  of  it> 
resources,  eiicumbeied  with  bureaucracy, 
handcuffed  by  vested  interests,  New 
York  City  faces  a  hou-siiig  crisis  greater 
than  what  is  pre,'^ent  ir,  entire  reuion.s 
of  oui  country. 

Mayor  Linds*iy  ha.-  recently  named 
Albert  A.  Walsh  to  lead  an  as^sauL  on 
thus  crisis  Mr,  Walsh,  a  longtime  resi- 
dent of  Yonkers,  has  been  chtiirman  of 
the  New  Yoik  Housing  Authority  for  2 
years,  and  as  such,  was  responsible  for 
the  Nation's  largest  public  housing  pro- 
giani — some  533.000  low -income  tenant.- 
li\  iiiji;  in  about  150,000  units. 

In  wishing  Mr.  Walsh  every  success  m 
his  new  responsibilities.  I  am  presentinK 
for  inclusion  m  the  Record  a  profile  of 
him  which  appeared  recently  in  the  New 
Yoik  Po,st; 

,A    HlO.slNi;    CoMPLKJt 

(  By  Pamela  How  ard  i 

.^Ihert  A.  Walsh  smiles  and  through  the 
gap  between  his  two  front  teeth  says  em- 
phatically, "Yes!  ■  He  did  want  the  Job  as 
the  city's  new  Housing  and  Development 
Adminlstratiir  'Its  like  a,  well,  mountain 
\ou  know  And  housing,  he  add.s.  •'has  been 
my  ileld  for  a  long  time." 

Until  his  appointment  by  Mayor  Llnd-'ay 
last  wc-ek  Walsh,  a  41-ye,ir-old  lawyer  from 
Yonkers,  was  chairman  of  the  Housing  .Au- 
thorllv  for  two  years.  'It  was  a  somewhat 
dliHcult  appointment  for  the  Mayor  to  make." 
Siivs  Walsh  of  his  new  post  which  carries 
with  It  the  same  $35,000  salary  be  bad  at 
the  Authority 

The  difficulty  arose  when  members  of  the 
West  Side  Reform  Democrats  and  the  Liberal 
Party  expressed  reservation  about  appointing 
Walsh  "I  don't  consider  myself  a  politician." 
the  new  Republican  administrator  says  now 
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that  he's  securely  behind  the  desk  In  the  new 
HDA  headquarters  at  100  Gold  St.,  "but  I've 
been  around  politics  for  years." 

In  bis  new  post.  Walsh  plans  to  focus  on 
producing  low  and  moderate  Income  bous- 
ing; encouraging  private  residential  con- 
siructlon;  providing  rent  supplements  for 
low-income  tenants,  and  solving  the  Increas- 
ing problem  of  abandoned  buildings. 

How  will  he  tackle  this  mammoth  Job? 
Walsh  ducks  the  question.  He  says  he's  only 
been  on  the  Job  a  lew  days  and  wouldn't  pre- 
sume to  have  the  answers  yet.  He  does  go  so 
far  as  to  say  he  will  be  making  some  specific 
recommendations   to   the   Mayor   soon. 

At  the  Housing  Authority,  the  nation's 
largest  public  housing  program,  Walsh  had 
the  responsibility  for  some  533.000  low-in- 
come tenants  living  in  nearly  150.000  units. 
In  his  new  capacity,  he  will  l>e  able  to  set 
policy  on  rent  control,  enforce  the  Housing 
Maintenance  Code  and,  among  other  things, 
select  sites  for  new  projects 

A  man  whose  idea  of  a  vacation  Is  taking 
lots  of  books  to  the  seaside  and  reading  for 
days  on  end,  Walsh  has  moved  quickly  up 
the  ladder  since  his  t>oyhood  In  Yonkers. 

He  attended  local  schools;  commuted  for 
three  years  to  Cathedral  HHS  in  New  York 
and  finally  graduated  from  Gorton  HS  In 
Yonkers  In  1945, 

He  spent  three  years  in  the  Navy's  sub- 
marine service  and  after  his  father  died  un- 
expectedly in  1948.  Walsh  was  forced  to  work 
part-time  while  he  put  himself  through 
Pordham  and  then  Pordham  Law  School,  He 
graduated  In  1954. 

Long  active  In  Westchester  Republican 
c.impalgns,  Walsh  worked  for  Gov.  Rocke- 
feller In  1958.  In  May,  1959,  be  was  appointed 
assistant  counsel  In  the  Division  of  Housing 
and  Community  Renewal  and  in  1963,  be  be- 
came deputy  commissioner  of  the  division. 

He  held  that  post  until  1966,  when  be 
resigned  to  practice  law  with  the  Manhattan 
firm  of  Demov  and  Morris  The  firm  repre- 
sents many  of  the  city's  larger  private  de- 
velopers, which  may  account  for  the  "hous- 
ing establishment"  label  the  Liberals  sought 
to  pin  on  him. 

Walsh  lives  with  his  wife,  the  former  Ann 
Helni.  and  their  four  children — M&ryellen, 
IS;  Nanette.  12;  Mark.  11,  and  Gregg,  8,  In  a 
West  20th  St.  apartment  but  still  maintains 
his  12-room  Yonkers  house  at  161  West- 
chester Av.  where  his  wife's  parents  live. 

A  friendly  man  who  leans  towards  dark 
suits,  stripped  ties  and  blue  shirts,  Walsh 
likes   to   play  golf  for  recreation. 


ATLANTIC  SALMON  NEAR 
EXTINCTION 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  19,  1970 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
came  upon  a  most  interesting,  and  pro- 
vocative, article  about  the  Atlantic  salm- 
on. It  documents  quite  vividly  how  net 
fishing  by  Denmark,  principally  off 
Greenland  but  also  in  other  northern 
regions,  is  destroying  the  great  Atlantic 
salmon.  The  slaughter,  according  to  the 
article,  began  in  1964.  Nonetheless,  it  has 
been  highly  successful — so  much  so  that 
Sir  Hugh  Mackenzie,  director  of  the  At- 
lantic Salmon  Research  Trust  thinks  we 
have  3  years  at  most  to  end  high-seas 
salmon  fishing.  Otherwise,  in  his  opinion, 
the  salmon  will  have  passed  the  point  of 
no  return  on  its  way  to  extinction. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  importance 
of  bringing  this  conservation  question  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
Nation,  I  would  like  to  include  "The 
Danes  Scourge  the  Seas"  by  Clive  Gam- 
mon in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
The  Danes  Scourge  the  Seas 
(By  Olive  Gammon) 

A  mud-spattered  station  wagon  with  fish- 
ing gear  plainly  visible  inside  stands  parked 
on  a  street  In  Aberdeen,  Scotland.  It  has  a 
sticker  pasted  to  the  rear  window  reading 
Don't  buy  Danish  Bacon  in  virulent  red 
capitals. 

The  car  belongs  to  Reg  Righynl,  an  EngUsh- 
man  of  Italian  descent  who  is  rated  by  many 
as  Britain's  finest  salmon  angler.  He  lives 
beside  his  private  stretch  of  the  River  Lune. 
By  mid-September  of  this  year  he  had  not 
caught  a  single  salmon. 

Another  Englishman,  Gerry  Pane,  Is  lucky 
enough  to  spendst^ee  weeks  each  summer  on 
the  magnificent  Namsen  River  In  Norway. 
In  20  years  of  fishing,  the  average  size  of  the 
salmon  he  caught  never  dropped  below  18 
pounds.  This  year,  from  a  total  catch  of  62 
fish,  only  five  were  better  than  five  pounds 
In  weight.  Thirty-seven  of  his  salmon  had 
broken  dorsal  fins  and  other  signs  of  net 
injuries. 

In  Canada  In  1967,  34'*;  fewer  salmon  were 
caught  In  Atlantic-flowing  rivers  than  the 
year  before.  In  London,  at  Billingsgate  Pish 
Market,  40  tons  of  salmon  were  offered  for 
sale  in  February  and  March  of  this  year.  In 
1963  the  equivalent  figure  was  105  tons. 

The  evidence  is  fragmentary,  the  facts  hard 
to  assemble.  But  there  Is  now  no  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  anglers  and  fishery  experts  on 
both  sides  of  tbe  Atlantic  that  by  the  deliber- 
ate policy  of  Its  government,  and  in  spite  of 
almost  universal  condemnation,  the  civilized 
and  progressive  nation  of  Dezunark  Is  de- 
stroying Salmo  saUir,  tbe  Atlantic  salmon, 
one  of  the  great  sport  fishes  of  the  world. 

My  investigation  of  the  assault  on  the 
salmon  began  on  a  bitter  October  morning 
In  West  Greenland.  Against  ominous.  Iso- 
lated snowfiakes  drifting  out  of  the  gray 
overcast,  the  red-and-white  flag  of  Denmark 
fluttered  in  tbe  wind.  The  street  market  was 
open  In  the  capital,  Godthaab  (pop.  5,000). 
Great  pop-eyed  cod,  caught  between  the  Ice- 
bergs a  few  hours  earlier,  lay  In  tbe  stalls, 
and  an  Eskimo  was  bloodily  hacking  a  rein- 
deer into  quarters  for  his  sales  display.  Five 
hundred  yards  away,  up  a  rough  road  cut 
out  of  dusty  gray  rock,  one  could  buy  elab- 
orate bl-fl  equipment  and  fine  German  and 
Japanese  cameras  from  a  brightly  lit  store 
that  woiUd  not  be  out  of  place  among  the 
shops  of  tbe  Radhusplads  In  downtown 
Copenhagen. 

Godthaab  Is  not  a  frontier  town,  though 
It  has  the  makeshift  appearance  of  one.  In 
Greenland  no  frontiers  have  been  achieved. 
There  are  only  tenuously  held  beachheads 
on  the  western  and  southwestern  coasts, 
where  tbe  North  Atlantic  drift  holds  tbe 
pack  ice  back  and  the  fjords  and  harbors 
stay  unfnsen  in  the  summertime.  The 
beachheads  are  sometimes  hundreds  of  miles 
apart  and  no  roads  link  them  across  impass- 
able wastes  of  mountain  and  glacier.  Until 
five  years  ago  tbe  only  travel  was  by  sea. 
Now  a  helicopter  flies  when  the  uncertain 
Greenland  weather  aUows. 

In  tbe  ramshackle  single-story  hotel  in 
Godthaab  and  In  Sukkertoppen,  a  hundred 
miles  to  the  north,  it  Is  possible  to  order 
Chateaubriand  and  French  wine.  NaturaUy 
they  are  not  cheap:  everything  is  Imported, 
even  vegetables.  This  does  not  worry  tbe 
locals,  tbougb.  Tbe  Danish  administrators 
of  Greenland  live  tax-free,  and  for  five  years 
now  tbe  native  Eskimos  also  have  bad  plenty 
of  money  to  spend. 
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The  money  comes  from  the  slaughter  of 
thousands  of  tons  of  salmon.  Eskimo  fisher- 
men, who  made  a  meager  living  by  catching 
cod  before  the  salmon  kill  started  in  1964, 
now  earn  as  much  as  $12,000  In  the  three- 
month  netting  season  between  September 
and  November,  according  to  Holten  Moller, 
who  Is  chief  trade  Inspector  In  Godthaab 
for  the  Royal  Greenland  Trading  Company. 

For  two  hundred  years  European  and 
American  scientists  had  tieen  trying  to  solve 
cne  of  the  sea's  great  mysteries:  the  migra- 
tion route  of  the  Atlantic  salmon.  Every 
year  the  great  leaping  fish  returned  to  their 
native  rivers,  fighting  upstream  against  mul- 
tiple hazards  to  spawn  In  the  hill  streams. 
After  two  or  three  years  of  river  life  the  red- 
speckled  salmon  parr  that  had  hatched  out 
from  the  eggs  took  on  a  bright  silver  color- 
ation and,  as  salmon  smolts,  dropped  down- 
stream to  the  sea.  And  there,  once  they  had 
left  the  Inshore  waters,  they  disappeared 
from  human  knowledge. 

There  were  plenty  of  theories.  Maybe  they 
browsed  on  the  slopes  of  tbe  continental 
shelves.  Maybe  they  ranged  the  North  At- 
lantic in  pursuit  of  the  herring  shoals.  But 
nobody  really  knew. 

The  first  Indication  that  the  mystery  might 
have  been  solved  came  from  The  Field  maga- 
zine of  London,  which  early  In  1965  reported 
that  very  large  quantities  of  frozen  Atlantic 
salmon  were  reaching  European  markets  from 
Greenland,  The  Implications  were  swiftly 
realized.  In  Greenland  itself  there  is  only 
one  minor  salmon  river,  quite  incapable  of 
producing  this  kind  of  tonnage.  In  some  way 
the  salmon's  migration  route  had  been  dis- 
covered and  was  being  heavily  exploited. 

Documentary  evidence  has  now  shown  that 
a  few  salmon  had  been  taken  in  set  nets 
staked  out  from  the  Greenland  shore  from 
the  18th  century  on.  But  the  sudden  explo- 
sion of  this  fishery  in  the  early  1960s  has  not 
yet  been  accounted  for.  Possibly  some  un- 
explained change  In  the  feeding  habits  of  the 
salmon  brought  greater  quantities  of  them 
within  range  of  the  shore  nets.  More  prob- 
ably, until  modern  freezing  techniques  were 
available  there  was  no  point  in  exploiting  the 
fishery.  Without  freezing  and  fast  transport, 
salmon  were  worth  little  compared  with  cod. 
In  Europe  there  has  been  a  market  for  salt 
cod  since  the  Middle  Ages. 

Wliatever  the  reason,  in  1964  the  explosion 
started.  In  that  year  1,539  metric  tons  of 
salmon  were  taken  In  the  Greenland  nets. 
compared  with  127  tons  in  1961.  Put  along- 
side the  annual  catch  of  Pacific  salmon,  this 
does  not  seem  much.  But  the  annual  catch  of 
Atlantic  salmon  Is  less  than  15.000  tons. 

After  1964  the  Greenland  catches  remained 
high,  except  in  1968.  when  drifting  ice  from 
the  south  hindered  the  netting  and  cut  the 
catch  down  to  1,200  tons — some  400  tons  less 
than  1967.  And  by  then,  also,  the  Green- 
landers  had  comjjetltion,  for  the  catches  had 
not  gone  unnoticed  by  the  sovereign  power. 
Denmark.  As  early  as  1965  a  couple  of  boats 
from  the  Faroe  Islands — closely  associated 
with  Denmark,  though  enjoying  a  titular  in- 
dependence— turned  up  In  Davis  Strait. 
which  divides  Greenland  from  Canada.  They, 
with  the  Norwegians,  took  a  share  of  fish, 
but  in  1967  the  real  experts  arrived,  tough 
Danish  fishermen  who  brought  their  tiny 
30-ton  boats  all  tbe  way  up  from  Bomholm 
Island  in  the  Baltic,  Danes  and  Faroese  took 
more  than  400  tons  of  salmon  last  year,  when 
they  were  Joined  by  Swedish  boats. 

No  figtires  are  yet  available  for  the  1969 
season,  but  It  looks  like  It  was  a  boom  year 
for  the  nets.  Moller  told  me  In  Godthaab 
that  local  netmen  there  had  already  landed 
133  tons  of  salmon  by  tbe  end  of  September, 
compared  with  61  tons  at  tbe  same  point  In 
1968, 

The  salmon-producing  countries  reacted 
swiftly  to  the  news  from  Greenland.  By  the 
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.'.ill  of  1965  sep.irate  te.ims  of  British  ar.d 
C-in.Aclian  scientists  were  operating  in  Green- 
l.-ir.d  waters  and  they  were  able  to  confirm 
St-rv  quickly  whit  had  been  suspected  from 
the  beginning  The  Eskimos  and  the  drill 
nf.?rs  were  h.irve?ting  Immature  fish  More 
th.in  93  of  the  s.Tlmon  thev  caiight  had 
ispen:  on!y  two  siimmrrs  at  se.i  They 
weighed  about  se\en  pounds.  .ii;d  they  were 
still  teedlng  heavily  on  sand  eels  and  cape- 
lui  This  clearly  meint  that  the  Greenland 
t'.gures  had  to  be  examined  in  a  new  light 
they  represented  a  far  greater  potential  ton- 
r..ipe  of  mature  tish  that  would  not  return 
to  the  rivers 

The  other  thing  that  had  to  be  proved  was 
juit  where  these  salmon  had  come  Irom  This 
didn  t  take  long  either  Fish  tagged  as  smolts 
when  they  left  BntUh.  Irish.  Canadian  and 
CS  rivers  to  begin  their  sea  journev  were 
rec.'.rded  m  the  Greenland  catch  Most  of 
them  came  (r.m  Can.ida  but  si>mc  15  had 
been  spawned  m  the  rivers  of  Maine  rivers 
that  were  just  beginning  to  be  nursed  back 
into  production  after  the  Atlantic  s.ilmon 
had  almost  become  extinci  in  V  S    waters 

However  *us  the  Danes  ha\e  been  swift 
to  point  out  tag  reco\  eries  h.ive  not  been 
high  Out  of  100  OCK)  smo'lts  tagged  lea\ing 
BriMsh  rivers,  only  HO  tags  ha\e  been  re- 
turned in  Greenland  There  is  gjod  reason 
to  believe  that  many  tags  are  not  reported 
In  Sukkertoppen  this  fall,  the  European 
trade  inspector  told  me  that  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  m  arrangini;  for  me  to  go  out 
w.h  Eskimo  s.ilmon  hshormen  to  haul  nets 
Bu'  postponement  succeeded  apologetic  post- 
ponement The  netmen.  fully  aware  that 
their  new  prosperity  w;ui  under  attack  by 
foreigners,  weren  t  g'lag  to  have  me  on  board 
at  any  price  Hostile  groups  formed  when  1 
went  down  to  the  quay  to  photograph  the 
.-..ilmoa  boats  leaving  harbor  One  doesn't 
ha\e  to  be  cynical  in  such  clrcumstunces. 
to  doubt  that  the  Eskimos  return  all  the 
tags  they  find 

Tbe  Canadian  and  British  scientis's  who  for 
the  past  four  years  have  been  working  in 
the  freezing  seas  off  West  Greenland  recog- 
nize this  What  they  are  now  trying  to  do 
IS  to  catch  salmon  in  the  same  waters  a^ 
do  the  netmen  and  to  tag  them  in  the  surer 
hope  that  anglers  and  commercial  fishermen 
in  the  salmon-producing  coun'ries  will  re- 
turn tags  from  mature  fish 

The  difficulty  is  that  net-caught  salmon 
rarely  survive  the  experience  since  they  shed 
their  scales  so  easily  Arthur  Swain,  the 
leader  of  the  Brit.sh  team  tuld  me  In  October 
that  racial  di(Ierence:>  between  salmon  origi- 
nating in  ditferent  countries  were  t>eing  In- 
vestigated as  a  surer  means  o:  determining 
the  origins  of  salmon  caught  oif  Greenland 
It  Is  the  kind  of  minute  investigation  that 
In  ordinary  times  would  stay  buried  in  PhD 
these*,  of  Interest  only  to  a  tiny  minority  of 
scholars  But  the  survival  of  the  Atlantic 
salmon  may  depend  upon  the  remorseless 
piling  up  o;  proo:  ol  where  the  Greenland 
salmon  come  from 

The  onlv  impi  rtai  ■  salmon-producing 
country  that  seemed  lo  remain  unthreatened 
by  Danish  netting  was  Norway  But  the  re- 
prieve lasted  only  until  1987  In  that  year 
another  high-seas  feeding  ground  of  the  At- 
Uintlc  salmon  was  discovered  off  the  coast  of 
northern  Norway,  well  outside  territorial 
limits  There  also  the  Danes  moved  in  l-a«t 
year  23  Danish.  16  Swedish  one  Faroese  and 
several  Norwegian  fishing  boats  were  oper- 
ating on  the  Norway  grounds  They  caught 
more  than  360  tons  a  large  percentage  of  the 
Norwegian  spawning  stock  Now  the  great 
rivers  of  Norway— the  Namsei  the  Alia,  the 
Driva — were  being  threatened  In  the  same 
way  as  were  those  of  Scotland  and  Canada 

Last  year  yet  another  point  of  high-seas 
atnbtish  was  discovered  and  exploited  by  the 
assiduous  Daces,  when  they  intercepted  the 
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sea  journey  of  the  salmon  off  the  Faroes  N.i 
figures  have  yet  been  published  for  this  new 
fishery,  but  Scottish-  and  Swedish-tagged 
salmon  have  t>een  recovered 

Nations  have  gone  to  war  over  salmon,  or 
very  nearly  so  One  cause  of  the  19i)4  Russo- 
Japanese  War  was  the  desire  of  the  Japanese 
to  move  In  on  the  rich,  salmon-benrlng 
waters  off  SllJeria  When  they  won  the  war 
this  15  Just  what  they  did.  No  one  has  yet 
suggested,  except  maybe  late  at  night  in 
Scottish  tiohlng  pubs,  tiiat  the  salmon-pro- 
ducing countries  should  declare  war  on  Den- 
mark But  this  much  Is  sure  the  interna- 
tional reputation  of  IX'ninark  is  at  its  lowest 
point  since  the  Vikiiig  ancestors  of  the  pres- 
ent Dane;,  hacked  their  way  around  Western 
Europe  putting  cities  and  caihcdrals  to  hre 
and  sword 

This  year  has  seen  two  broadly  mounted 
a- tempts  to  bring  international  pressure  on 
Denmark,  alter  slie  had  declined  an  Invua- 
tlJii  to  attend  an  Informal  c onlerence  lii 
London  last  April 

At  a  meeting  o!  the  Norlh-t.,ws'  Atl.iiitu 
Fisheries  C'>mmi.>slon  that  followed  a  month 
later  in  London,  a  UK  proposal  f'T  a  ban 
on  high-seas  s;ilmon  hstung  in  the  Atlantic 
received  the  required  two-thirds  majority, 
onlv  Denmark,  West  Germanv  and  Sweden 
voting  again-.!  Tlie  lollowing  month  the 
International  Commuvsi-n  for  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries  met  in  Warsaw  This  time 
Canada  prtpposed  the  high -seas  ban.  and  once 
again  a  two-thirds  majority  w.us  achieved 
Onlv  Denmark  and  We.st  Germany  voted 
against. 

The  cheers  that  greeted  ihe>e  decLsloiu. 
were  premature  Because  oi  their  milk-and- 
water  regvilatlons  neither  bodv  can  impo.se 
Us  decisons  on  objecting  member  slates  and 
the  Danes  have  otRcially  rejected  the  resolu- 
tions 

The  German.^  the  Swe<ie;.  and  the  Danes 
are  Baltic  not  Atlantic,  oriented  All  three 
fish  salmon  commercially  in  the  small,  eiusily 
controlled  Baltic  Sea  Tlie  fear,  certainly,  of 
Sweden  and  Germany  is  tliat  an  Atlantic  ban 
might  make  a  precedent  for  a  similar  ban 
in  the  Baltic  Germany  like  Denmark  pro- 
duces ii'i  Atlantic  salmon  As  a  bitter  British 
hsherv  expert  said  recently,  both  countries 
are  m  the  happy  pv*ition  of  milking  a  c«.w 
they  neither  own  nor  feed 

Throtigh  la.st  summer  and  fall  as  It  begun 
to  be  realized  that  Denmark  waa  rel using  to 
accept  the  decisions  of  the  inlernational 
fishery  b.xlles  an«er  grew  in  Canada  and 
Bnta-n  especially  Britain  importe  a  consid- 
erable ainount  of  Danish  butter  and  f)ork 
products  and  there  was  a  strong  outcry  for 
a  boycott  of  these  goods  T>ie  FicUi.  which 
had  continued  to  document  the  growth  of 
the  high-.se.'ia  fishing,  was  accused  of  pussy- 
fooilng  because  it  wouldn't  sponsor  a  public 
boycott  campaign,  believing,  it  said,  that 
such  matters  should  be  settled  In  friend- 
ship   between    rea-sonable    people 

But  If  The  Field  took  this  tone  other  Brit- 
ish publications  did  not  The  outcrv  became 
so  great  that  In  July  Erling  Krlstlansen,  the 
Danish  amba-ssador  in  Londin,  issued  a  long 
defensive  •statement  that  attempted  to  blame 
the  sudden  decline  In  salmon  stocks  on  any 
cause  but  the  high-seas  netting  His  Excel- 
lency of  course,  was  not  the  author  of  the 
statement  It  had  been  prepared  for  him  by 
the  Danl>h  Ministry  of  Fisheries  which  had 
sent  the  Danish  delegation  to  London  and 
Warsaw 

The  argumenti.  were  identical  with  the 
ones  that  were  put  to  me  last  summer  in 
Copenhagen  Pull  scientific  proof,  it  was 
claimed,  had  not  been  forthcoming  that 
Danish  netting  had  caused  the  decline  in 
salmon  runs  The  Danes  were  hiu-t  that  the 
accusation  wag  made,  and  Judgment  passed, 
w'.'hout  this  proof. 

It    IS    known    that    off    Greenland    in    li«67 
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and  1968  at  le, -s*  800.000  salmon  were  killed 
that  were  not  known  to  breed  anywhere  ex- 
cept in  North  American.  British.  Irish  and 
Norwegian  waters  What  would  happen.  I 
askefi  a  Fisheries  spokesman,  while  we 
waited  for  complete  scientlhc  proof 

'  I  cuniKit  forsee  wh.tt  will  happen  In  the 
future   "  he  said 

The  Danish  fisheries  people  would  like  to 
blame  UDN.  a  disease  that  has  plagued 
British  and  Irish  salmon  for  l.ve  years,  for 
the  decline  m  river  catches  But  the  salmon 
htus  a  llve-vcar  life  cycle,  and  the  itrent  Scot- 
tish rivers  uld  not  become  infected  until 
UtiT  The  I'DN  effect  Is  still  to  be  felt,  and 
there  Is  anger  that  the  Danes  are  using  a 
na'ural  disaster  U)  support  their  case  for 
coniiniiini;  net  line  When  UDN  first  oc- 
curred there  was  a  huge  step-up  of  artificial 
sahnon  pri-duction  in  Britain  to  make  up 
for  loh.ses  It  Is  the  harvest  of  tills  .sowing 
that  the  Danes  are  reaping  now. 

The  iniiiistry  spokesman  also  pointed  to 
the  example  of  the  Baltic,  where  the  Danes 
have  been  drift-net  fishing  for  many  years 
T.iere  he  said  stable  stocks  had  been  main- 
tained ever  since  1945  He  did  not  add  that 
thiv  (  riginated  almost  entirely  from  smolts 
artitiiiallv  bred  by  the  Swedes  and  the 
Finns  In  the  Baltic  the  Danes  cull  half  the 
total  salmon  catch,  though  they  themselves, 
the  ..pokcsm.in  admitted,  do  not  contribute  a 
sin;le  artiticlally  hatched  salmon 

He  was  perhaps  too  .sophisticated  to  put 
t  )  me  some  of  the  other  defensive  points 
that  the  r"val  Danish  ambassador  employed 
III  his  Loudon  statement 

How  many  salmon,  it  asked  rhetorically, 
perish  at  the  hand  of  nature'' 

Plenty,   said    T'le   field    In   Its   own   reply 
But    not  more    than   have   thus  perished   In 
p.isi  years 

How  many  are  caught  in  British  home 
waters  outside  the  salmon  rivers'* 

None.  Salmon  fishing  has  been  banned 
there  <-ince  1962 

How  many  are  deterred  from  Rolng  uprlver 
In  increased  [pollution  and  other  environ- 
mental chanitee ' 

Many  fewer  than  previously.  Because  of 
reduction  in  pollution,  and  conservation 
measures,  rivers  that  20  years  ago  were  bar- 
ren of  salmon  had  t)egun  once  more  to  have 
runs  This  Is  true  also  of  some  North  Ameri- 
can rivers 

The  Danish  case  does  not  stand  up  to  close 
.scrutiny  and.  although  In  a  later  statement 
the  ministry  .says  it  does  not  exclude  the 
pt..shiblllty  of  "certain  restrictions'"  like 
those  that  govern  net  fishing  In  the  Baltic, 
there  seems  little  chance  that  normal  In- 
ternal lonal  pressures  will  make  the  Danes 
agree  to  a  ban 

An  .\merican  salmon  authority.  Anthony 
Netboy.  recently  said  that  "the  history  of 
fishery  disputes  over  the  centuries  suggests 
that  they  are  not  settled  by  common  sense 
but  by  what  might  be  called  force  majeure. 
that  IS.  power  politics  Involving  Implied  or 
threatened  economic  sanctions" 

So  far.  there  is  no  suggestion  of  applying 
economic  sanctions  against  Denmark,  except 
by  individual  pre.ssure  groups  of  anglers, 
although  Wilfred  M  Carter,  director  of  the 
International  .Atlantic  Salmon  Foundation, 
said  this  year  that  it  may  be  necessary  to 
think  of  a  solution  Involving  economic  sanc- 
tions as  a  last  resort 

Denmark  is  a  country  that  Is  very  vulner- 
able to  this  sort  of  action  Its  standard  ol 
living  la  high- and  It  depends  largely  on  ex- 
ports of  foodstuffs.  Even  before  the  present 
dispute  Denmark  exports  of  butter  and  bacon 
to  Britain  had  dropped,  because  they  were 
ceasing  to  compete  with  the  cheaper  Irish 
products,  and  there  Is  strong  clamor  among 
anglers  and  people  concerned  with  such 
things  as  tourism,  fishing-tackle  manufac- 
ture and  fishery  management  that  advantage 
sli'.u'd  l>e  token  of  this  situation 
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Tlie  clamor  Is  the  greater  because  there 
seems  to  be  so  little  time  left.  Sir  Hugh  Mac- 
kenzie, director  of  the  Atlantic  Salmon  Re- 
search Trust.  Ltd.,  thinks  that  we  have  three 
\ears  at  most  In  which  to  end  high-seas  sal- 
mon fishing.  Otherwise  Salmus  salar  will 
have  passed  the  point  of  no  return  on  its 
vvav   to  extinction 

When  one  takes  the  helicopter  south  from 
the  main  Greenland  airfield  of  Sondre  Strom- 
tjord.  the  mountains  gradually  break  down 
into  low  gray  islands  and  fjords,  where  they 
meet  the  coast.  Nothing  grows,  except 
patches  of  yellow  grass  and  the  mosses  the 
reindeer  feed  on  This  Is  a  country  that  the 
Danes  subsidize  at  an  annual  rate  of  $2,500 
per  head  of  the  population,  a  country  that  Is 
virtually  ruled  by  the  Royal  Greenland  Trad- 
ing Company,  as  much  of  Canada  was  once 
ruled  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  In- 
dia by  the  East  India  Company.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous survival  of  history,  an  empire  that  is 
never  dlscvissed  by  the  UN. 

Looking  down  from  the  helicopter  Into  a 
maze  of  waterways,  I  could  see.  like  strings 
of  pearls,  the  white  floats  of  the  nets  that 
are  killing  the  salmon.  It  is  conceivable  that 
they  are  there  because  of  the  determination 
of  the  Danes  to  make  their  chilly  empire  a 
viable  commercial  proposition.  To  this  end, 
It  seems,  Denmark  is  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
most  valuable  fish  in  the  world  and  to  en- 
danger her  relationship  with  most  of  the 
civilized   nations  of   the   West. 


THE  HOW   AND  WHY   OF  THE 
ARMS  RACE 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  19,  1970 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there 
«as  one  outstanding  accomplishment  of 
the  91st  Congress  in  its  first  session,  it 
was  tlie  beginning  of  a  new  attitude  to- 
ward military  spending — an  attitude 
based  not  only  on  a  natural  desire  to  see 
public  funds  used  economically,  but  more 
important,  to  reverse  the  seemingly  im- 
controllable  momentum  of  a  military  es- 
tablishment which  has  played  so  major 
a  role  in  distorting  our  national  pri- 
orities. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  arms 
race.  In  the  pest  year,  we  saw  new  reve- 
lations about  the  influence  of  the  mili- 
tary-industrial complex  on  government 
and  on  society.  What  we  have  seen  and 
read  is  Just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  We 
still  have  much  to  leam. 

In  this  regard,  Richard  J.  Bamet's  new 
book,  "The  Economy  of  Death,"  is  an 
important  contribution,  and  I  commend 
it  to  all  who  are  concerned  about  the 
directions  this  Naticm  will  be  taking  in 
the  decade  ahead.  As  a  brief  introduc- 
tion, I  present  for  the  Record  a  review 
of  Mr.  Bamet's  fine  book  by  Senator 
George  McGovern.  llie  review  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  book  review  on 
r>ecember  28: 

Thb   Economt   or   Death 

(By  Geogk  McGovEaN) 

By   Richard  J.  Bamet.  201   pp.  New   York: 

Atheneum.  Cloth,  $4.95.  Paper,  $2.95. 

Among  the  most  intriguing  characteristics 
of  the  American  poIltlcal-econMnic  system 
is  tne  great  diversity  In  authoritative  de- 
scriptions of  how  it  works. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Even  the  few  remaining  devotees  of  Adam 
Smith  win,  for  example,  be  surprised  to  hear 
from  a  top  defense  Industry  official  that  It  Is 
•part  of  the  American  game"  for  military 
contractors  to  deliberately  submit  bids  way 
below  the  expected  eventual  cost  of  military 
projects.  This  practice  Is  not  dishonest,  in- 
sists an  unnamed  industry  spokesman  In  the 
November  Issue  of  Armed  Forces  Manage- 
ment: "If  we  don't.  Congress  won't  'buy'  the 
program  and  It  either  won't  go  at  all  or  will 
go  to  .someone  else." 

This  attitude  Is,  in  part,  what  Richard 
Barnet  writes  about  In  "The  Economy  oi 
Death,"  and  it  tells  a  great  deal  why  the 
military  establishment  has  grown  out  of  con- 
trol. Congress,  suggests  the  industry  official, 
should  not  have  a  fair  advance  estimate  of 
the  price  tag  of  a  weapons  system,  because 
we  might  decide  that  It  is  not  worth  the 
cost.  Tliat's  now  the  system  operates. 

Barnet  supplies  a  detailed  documentation 
of  other  aspects  of  the  military-political- 
industrlal-labor-foreign  policy  combine  and 
how  they  have  worked  to  preclude  public 
control.  "Every  new  weapons  system,"  he 
points  out.  "has  been  presented  to  the  public 
doubly  wrapped:  an  Inside  wrapping  of 
baffling  technical  detail,  and  on  the  outside, 
the  flag."  The  kind  of  planning  used  In  setting 
strategic  weapons  requirements,  based  on 
"greater  than  expected  threats"  and  on  "err- 
ing on  the  side  of  strength."  is  a  "recipe  for 
an  unlimited  arms  race."  The  military  bu- 
reaucracy— viewing  the  world  simply  as  a 
.series  of  smaller  and  greater  threats  to  Amer- 
ican power  and  prestige — finds  itself  in  a 
uniquely  favored  position  In  the  American 
system;  It  has  "defined  the  threats,  chosen 
the  means  to  counteract  them,  and  evaluated 
Its  own  performance." 

The  author  chooses,  wisely  I  think,  to  cover 
the  growth  of  militarism  in  the  United  States 
In  summary  form.  He  recounts  the  postwar 
fear  of  Conununism,  the  advances  In  tech- 
nology, the  development  of  a  permanent  arms 
industry,  and  other  factors  that  have  made 
the  military  an  ominous  presence  in  Ameri- 
can life.  Probably  the  most  significant  mate- 
rial in  this  middle  section  of  the  book,  "The 
Military  Industrial  Complex  and  How  It 
Works,"  is  enlightening  discussions  of  the 
small,  prestlgous  group  of  men,  numbering 
no  more  than  40,  who  have  dominated  the 
top  civilian  national  security  positions  since 
1940.  Nearly  all  began  with  or  came  quickly 
to  accept  what  has  for  all  those  years  been 
the  conventional  wisdom  about  America's 
role  in  world  affairs. 

The  Truman  Doctrine  for  containing  com- 
munism led  to  Secretary  Dulles's  Herculean 
effort  to  cover  the  world  with  paper  pacts 
which  in  turn  required  that  we  flesh  out 
those  commitments  with  the  military  power 
to  meet  them.  Meanwhile  a  large,  special 
kind  of  indiutry — "military  socialism"  is 
Barnet's  label — stood  ready  to  supply  the 
weapons  and  accept  the  profits.  Both  entitles, 
working  more  and  more  as  a  unit  and  with 
the  dividing  line  between  government  and 
private  enterprise  becoming  more  and  more 
blurred,  developed  the  public  relations  punch 
to  assure  that  the  threat  would  not  grow 
dim  in  the  public  mind.  It  all  worked  fine 
until  Vietnam,  foUowed  shortly  by  some  par- 
ticularly outrageous  disclosures  of  Pentagon 
waste  and  mismanagement,  gave  It  a  serious 
test. 

These  matters  have  been  discussed  else- 
where, and  Barnet  lists  many  of  the  best 
sources  in  his  references — making  that  part 
of  the  book  as  important  as  the  next  for  seri- 
ous students  of  the  subject.  It  is  difficult, 
in  fact,  to  avoid  reading  "The  Economy  of 
Death"  as  a  sequel  to  Fred  J.  Cook's  "The 
Warfare  State,"  written  in  1962. 

Richard  Bamet's  most  significant  new  con- 
tribution in  "The  Economy  of  Death,'  then, 
is  in  his  third  section,  entitled,  "Choosing 
Iiife:  A  Strategy."  Here  he  lists  specific  steps 
for  setting  more  rational  priorities.  "Military 
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spending  is  indeed  out  of  control."  he  says, 
"but  control  as  an  end  in  itself  Is  not  the 
answer.  As  long  as  the  military-industrial 
complex  continues  to  play  anything  like  Its 
present  role  In  American  society  it  will  re- 
main uncontrollable." 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of 
n\embers  of  Congress  who  attempted  assaults 
this  year  on  what  appeared  to  be  the  most 
vulnerable  weapons  system  in  the  fiscal  1970 
defense  budget.  We  lost,  of  course,  but  even 
more  significant  than  the  losses  is  the  knowl- 
edge we  gained  about  the  magnitude  of  the 
tiisk. 

Even  had  we  won  on  every  amenament 
this  year  the  setback  for  the  military  would 
have  been  a  temporary  one  In  the  absence  of 
institutional  changes,  providing  the  kind  ol 
intensive,  continuing  scrutiny  which  slim 
Senate  and  House  stuffs  simply  cannot  pro- 
vide, it  will  always  be  an  unequal  contest  In 
the  absence  of  procedures  for  the  conversion 
of  excess  military  resources  and  manpower 
to  civilian  pursviits.  and  of  other  steps  to  '  - 
direct  the  arms  budget's  vast  economic  de- 
pendency, its  infiuence  will  remain  as  perva- 
sive as  it  has  been  throughout  most  of  this 
decade. 

This  year's  focus  on  the  military  will  pro- 
duce a  number  of  books.  In  terms  of  read- 
ability, knowledge  and  conviction.  Richard 
Barnet's  will  be  among  the  best.  As  an  au- 
thoritative set  of  recommendations  Tor  action 
it  may  wtU  be  unique  in  the  field. 


THE  BADGER   SPORTSMAN   SPEAKS 
OUT  ON  PROJECT  SANGUINE 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  19,  1970 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  editorial  on  the  Navy  De- 
partment's Project  Sanguine  which  ap- 
peared in  the  December  1969  Badger 
Sportsman. 

The  Badger  Sportsman,  published  in 
Chilton,  Wis.,  conveys  the  concern  many 
Wisconsin  envii-onmentalists  have  ex- 
pressed regarding  the  possible  hazards 
and  inconveniences  Sanguine  may  bring 
to  the  people  of  northern  Wisconsin,  as 
well  as  threatening  animal  and  plant  life 
ill  that  pait  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  follows : 
Project  Sanci-tike 

It  is  no  secret  that  northern  Wisconsin 
has  been  chosen  as  the  site  for  one  of  the 
Navy's  top-secret  projects  termed  "Project 
Sanguine  ".  In  fact,  the  word  has  been  out 
for  some  time  and  conservationists  are  con- 
cerned about  the  effects  that  the  program 
will  have  on  noirthern  Wisconsin's  wildlife, 
plants  and  other  living  things. 

Project  Sanguine  Is  the  world's  largest  pro- 
posed communication  system.  At  least  (28 
million  has  already  been  spent  on  the  project 
and  it  Is  estimated  that  It  could  cost  any- 
where from  $2-410  billion  before  its  comple- 
tion. 

Although  the  Navy  admits  that  it  does 
not  know  how  big  or  how  costly  the  project 
win  be,  some  estimate  that  It  will  be  up  to 
150  mUes  square  and  boast  240  transmitters 
that  will  send  ultra-low  frequency  signals  to 
nuclear  submarines  anywhere  in  the  world. 
It  is  strictly  a  military  project. 

The  unknown  effects  of  these  ultra-low  fre- 
quency beams  on  living  thinks  has  excited 
conservationists.  Ultra-high  frequency  waves 
have  been  proven  damaging  to  genetics  in 
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living  thln^,  affecting  reproduction.  gro*t:i 
and  other  lunctiorvs.  Possibly  Sanguine  cou'.d 
I  lira  Into  k  gl&nt  muuiuug  mAcbLne. 

Many  la  norUierD  Wlsoonsln  ar«  b«bind 
S.inguine.  including  Coiigresonian  AlTin 
OKoii.-ki  t'.ie  projects  cUlef  promoter. 
Nortbern  Wisconsin  Is  Ide.il  for  the  program 
bocaiise  o(  Its  msulauni;  rrx\s.  lormation 
cdletl  Laureniian  Shield  Appttronlly  son.e 
northern  resideiili  feel  th;.>  i.-i  '.he  nujfei  at- 
tention ineir  l.unl  hiia  li.ul  since  t.iconue 
nulling. 

But  conservalloulii*  .md  oppoueiiut.  wliich 
Include  Senator  Nelson  and  Congreaeman 
Obey,  argue  Ui.il  more  suidy  l.s  needed  on  soil 
erobKiii.  electro-magnetic  rudiailon  and  other 
ecoliigicul  problems  The  Na\y  admits  that 
It  does  not  have  lliese  nn.sAfrs  but  pro- 
ponenus  say  "11  we  d-ii  t  act  we  will  loee  the 
project. 

We  have  been  pi  i>iag  RuA-sian  roulette  with 
our  euvironmen*.  too  loii^;  already  It  li 
pointed  out  m  StUiia  Barbara.  C.il  Ala.Hku, 
the  Everglades  and  now  In  Project  bangulne 
Although  there  la  no  wish  to  deprive  any  ol 
our  northern  resideata  of  ecenomic  benefits 
we  cerl^nly  cannot  forsake  carelul  study  and 
research  before  making  an  electro-magnetic 
grid  out  of  northern  Wucousln. 

Maybe  conservationists  worries  are  over 
Congre^v^  Just  slaslied  t^angulne  s  bidget  by 
$15  mlUi  in  But  in  our  sear'h  to  and  the 
answers,  we  can  afford  to  lose  this  project 
ruther  than  destroy  our  environment  North- 
ern Wisconsin  will  be  vk^rth  a  t!ioii>.ind  ^m- 
gumes  in  years  to  come 


GOVERNOR  REAGANS  STATE  OK 
THE    STATE    MESSAGE 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or    C.\LI»XJIlNtA 
IN    IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRtafclNrATlV  IS 

Monday    January  19.  1970 

Mr  UTT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  Includ- 
ing Governor  Reagan's  state  of  the 
State  message  delivered  January  6.  1970. 
before  the  Joint  session  of  the  California 
Sute  Legislature  in  the  Record  : 

OOVEIINO*       RF.At-.tNS       STATE       OF       THE       STMK 

Message 

Tj  the  Honorable  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  Aiihembly.  It  Is  In  the  nature  of  things 
that  at  such  a  Joint  scAsloa  of  this  LeglE- 
lature  I  m  expected  to  deliver  a  Slate  of  the 
State  Me&eage  boasting  aljout  some  of  the 
things  this  adnilnlstraUon  hds  already 
done -and  listing  some  of  the  programs  we 
intend  to  launch  during  the  coming  year. 
TradiUon.i:iy  IhU  recital  of  hoped-for  leg- 
islation la  referred  to  as  "the  laundry  list  " 

It  Is  also  Ln  the  nature  of  things  that 
such  mess^iges  be  debated,  sometimes  with 
more  heat  than  light  Rcbiitt.ils  are  pre- 
pared even  before  the  remarlts  are  formally 
delivered,  some  escorlate  -uid  some  defend, 
some  decry  omissions  and  others  praise  In- 
clU'Jona 

But  now  and  then  a  people  In  a  particu- 
lar moment  <Jt  time  are  called  ujxjn  to  rise 
above  the  norm.  Their  choeen  representa- 
tive*! elevated  from  politics  to  stateman- 
•hip,  make  land-mark  declslons^and  men 
for  decades  to  come  hark  back  to  those  de- 
cisions and  are  guided  in  their  own  deliber- 
ations 

I  believe  we  are  met  In  such  a  moment  of 
time — •  moment  when  we  should  be  more 
concerned  wltb  the  nest  generation  than 
the  next  elscttOD. 

Just  six  day*  ago  tbe  world  embarked 
upon  a  new  d«c«de.  It  brought  with  It  the 
acbieTementa  aad  the  scars  of  the  sixties. 
It  signifies  mors  thwa  Just  a  measured  spsJi 
of  years — It  latroduoe*  Its  own  imperative*, 
and  It  sUrs  our  aoula  for  a  new  spirit. 

t^ince  we  last  met  like  tills— on  Januar/ 
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7.  lLt69— about  3oO.Ot>0  Individuals  have  been 
added  to  our  state's  population.  It  Is  pre- 
dicted that  by  1980  there  may  well  b«  some 
25  million  people  living  withm  our  state. 

Every  year,  a.s  our  population  grows  and 
our  problems  Increase,  we  are  called  upon 
to  perlorm  nimor.  even  major,  miracles  lor, 
while  such  grow  til  can  ir.eau  pnigrcss,  it  can 
also  mc  in  degr.idation 

We  are  alresulv  faced  with  a  chronic  short- 
a«;e  of  fiind.s  fur  such  caplUil  faciliUes  as  the 
b'.ate  Water  Project  because  of  the  tight 
monev  market  The  prnpohltlon  i>i\  the  June 
balliit.  which  will  allow  us  to  raise  cnir 
In'erest  rate  celling,  must  pass  or  we  will 
face  serious  almost  chaotic,  con'ractual  and 
construe tu^n  problems. 

We  are  challenue<l  to  protect  the  safety  and 
the  liberty  of  our  citl/ens  and  to  provide  the 
proper  climate  lor  economic  development 
Vkhlle  preserving  our  priceless  Irreplaceable 
natural  resource-!  We  seek  ways  to  acconi- 
mwlate  those  who  want  to  share  In  the 
mu?ic  of  California,  without  allowing  that 
magic  to  be  swept  away  by  a  wave  of  people 
ar.d  pollution 

And.  we  must  provide  all  of  these  services 
and  alt  of  these  protections  without  confis- 
cating more  and  more  of  the  taxpayers'  earn- 
ings- and  without  depleting  the  rLsk  capital 
which  Is  vital  to  our  economic  expani>ion  - 
and  to  Jobs  and  Job  opportuniues  for  our 
growing  population. 

T^ese  are  stime  of  I'm'  i"ipf  rui.i  cs  o/  the 
.■icii'nticj  that  should  bind  us  togetlier  In 
common  effort  They  demand  a  conunon  com- 
mitment greater  than  any  personal  ambi- 
tion and  stronger  than  any  partLsaiuihlp 

This  being  an  elecuon  year,  there  will  no 
d.»ui>i  be  many  evidences  of  p*rtls»n8hl|>- - 
and  properly  so.  The  two-party  system  Is  e«- 
senual  to  our  government  of  free  men.  It 
ranks  with  oui  federal  system  of  sovereign 
states  as  the  great  safeguard  of  our  freedom. 
It  la  important  that  we  argue  things  oul^ 
so  long  as  we  argue  about  tlie  right  things. 

In  the  coming  weeks  and  days.  I  will  de- 
liver to  you  definitive  messages  and  specific 
requesu  for  legislation  dealing  vnt.h  some  of 
the  Imperatives  of  the  .seventies  The  laundry 
Us-  will  come  In  Installments 

QUALITT    or    U»E 

'Hiere  is  no  subject  more  on  our  uunds 
than  the  preeervauoa  of  our  environment, 
and  the  absolute  necesBliy  of  waging  an  all- 
ou',  war  against  the  deb.iuchlug  of  that  en- 
vironment A  booming  economy  and  the 
good  life  wiU  be  ik>  good  at  all  IT  our  air 
Is  too  dirty  to  breathe,  our  watec  too  pol- 
luted to  use.  OUT  surroundings  too  noisy  and 
our  land  too  cluttered  and  Uttered  to  allow 
us  lo  Uve  decently. 

One  of  the  great  bays  of  our  state  Is  already 
so  badly  polluted  It  Is  unsafe  for  many  water 
sports — and  yet  every  day  some  one  hundred 
million  gallons  of  human  and  Industrial 
wattes  are  dumped  Into  It  And.  along  the 
Santa  Barbara  coast,  seeping  oil  continues  to 
ruin  the  beauty  and  endanger  wildlife — and 
it  IS  nothing  less  than  Irresponsible  dema- 
goguery  to  pretend  that  the  tvuTi  of  a  valve 
or  a  simple  edict  can  resolve  this  tragedy. 
No  one  can  be  indifferent  to  the  distress  of 
those  along  that  scenic  coMtllne.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  oil  pollution  plagu- 
ing them  will  be  cleaned  up — and,  that  must 
be  a  permanent  guaranty 

We  stand  ready  to  use  the  tough  provisions 
of  the  Porter-Oologne  Water  Quality  Control 
Act  If  necessary,  including  the  requirement 
that  thoae  who  are  responsible  for  oil  spills 
are  responsible  for  cleaning  them  up. 

But.  It  Is  even  more  Important  to  find  a 
Wi»y  to  end  the  threat  of  such  pollution. 
When  the  federal  government  began  granting 
leases  outside  the  three-mile  limit — more 
than  a  year  prior  to  the  disaster  off  Santa 
Barbara — we  urged  that  before  either  the 
federal  goverrunent  or  the  leasing  companies 
look  any  profit,  a  (jercenti'ge  be  set  aside  as 
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in,v,r.>nce  lor  the  nearby  coastal  areas.  This 
proposal  was  ignored. 

When  we  learned  that  federal  drilling  rcR- 
ulutlons  were  only  one-third  as  etfectlve  as 
til  >se  we  Insist  on  In  California  State  leiisc^. 
we  urged  the  federal  government  to  adopt 
our  staud-irds— and  we  offered  to  take  ovt  r 
the  policing  of  the  fwleral  leases.  Tliui  .siicz- 
5<-v.(Ofi  alio  iia.%  ignored.  There  Is  gener.il 
agrernient  that  the  oil  spiU  of  last  year  could 
not  have  taken  place  had  the  drilling  been 
done  undtr  our  .suite  regulations  and  polic- 
ing The  incumbent  Secretary  ol  the  InterK  r 
u<l  jpled  cur  stand. irds  aliuosl  Iniiiiediiite!  y 
upon   t  iking  iiIUcl' 

ADMINISTKATION     POLICY    ON     SANTA    BARBARA 

Wc  support  the  St;ite  Lands  Commission 
ban  on  any  ncjr  drilling  on  off-shore  lands 
under  st.Tte  Jurl  diction  while  we  make  cer- 
l-iln  that  safety  .md  containment  devices  are 
ndpqu.ite  lo  protect  the  public  Interest.  We 
ha\c  urged  the  federal  go\ eri'micnt  to  do  the 
sinie 

We  have  already  Joined  wtlh  local  govern- 
ments to  force  the  revocation  of  recent  fed- 
enl  drilling  and  platform  permits  pendln;; 
public   hearings. 

And.  while  we  continue  to  seek  scientific 
Information  and  opinion  on  the  long-range 
answer,  we  cannot  Ignore  the  findings  of  the 
.scientific  p>anel  chaired  by  Dr.  Lee  DuBrldee 
that  pumping  should  be  accelerated  to  relieve 
pressure  build-ups  which  cause  seepage 
through  the  fractured  and  tinstable  chan- 
nel bottom  The  most  recent  oil  spill  would 
seem  to  lend  support  to  the  DuBrldge  theory, 
since  n  resulted  not  from  drilling  but  Irotn 
a  four-day  halt  In  pumping:  there  is  also 
the  history  of  oil  seeps  In  the  Santa  Barbara 
channel  going  back  long  before  any  drllUnt; 
or  pumping  began. 

The  other  part  of  this  whole  off-shore  oil 
problem  has  to  do  with  esthetics-  the  un- 
slghtllnes.s  of  the  drilling  platforms.  The  new- 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  agreed  to  extend 
Into  federal  waters  the  sanctilary  boundaries 
we  have  establlstied  to  ban  drilling  In  areas 
of  great  scenic  beauty.  This  had  not  been 
done  before  and  as  a  result,  the  sanctuarle- 
ended  at  the  three-mile  limit. 

The  real  answer  can  come,  of  course, 
through  technology — the  development  of 
submerged  and  unitized  structures  for  drill- 
ing and  subsequent  pumping.  We  will  be 
ready  to  move  on  this  as  soon  as  such  in- 
stallations can  be  certified  as  practical. 

But.  one  thing  is  certain:  the  people  of 
Santa  Barbara,  and  all  our  coastal  commti- 
nitles.  have  and  will  continue  to  have  our 
help  to  solve  this  tragedy  and  to  prevent 
future  occurrences. 

am    POLLt'TION 

Back  lu  the  forties,  smog  was  something 
radio  comedians  Joked  about:  now.  It  is  hard 
to  find  any  humor  in  the  some  13,000  tons  of 
air  pollutants  descending  every  day  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Just  one  of  our  metropolitan 
areas. 

We  have  already  made  some  progress  in 
fighting  air  pollution — although  Ifs  hard  to 
believe  when  the  skyline  dims  and  the  air 
we  breathe  Is  made  visible  by  the  pollutants 
It  contains.  But.  we  did  turn  the  tide  In 
19M.  and  despite  the  Increased  number  of 
cars  on  our  streets,  air  pollution  is  on  the 
decline.  Our  Job  now  is  to  speed  that  decline. 

Last  year,  together  we  passed  the  toughest 
water  quality  control  laws  In  the  nation.  We 
must  have  the  same  kind  of  tough  laws  to 
protect  tis  from  air  pollution.  Our  state  laws 
governing  motor  vehicle  emissions  are  the 
toughest  m  the  country,  but  they  must  be 
made  even  tougher. 

We  must  seriously  consider  whether  pro- 
pulsion systems  other  than  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine  are  practical,  and  we  will  con- 
tinue our  teets  In  this  field.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  strlng^ent  vehicle  emission  stand- 
ards we  have  established  must  be  enforced 
and  Uie  Air  Resources  Board  is  developing 
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more  effective  emission  test  techniques  so 
that  every  new  vehicle  can  be  checked  before 
certification  and  sale. 

And,  we  must  move  quickly  against  those 
ifafionari/  sources  which  continue  to  spew 
debris  Into  our  skies. 

During  this  session  I  will  seek  your  support 
for  the  passage  of  an  Omnibits  Clean  Air  Laic. 
It  would  establish  a  statewide,  comprehen- 
sive monitoring  and  control  program;  re- 
quire compliance  with  even  stlffer  motor  ve- 
hicle emission  standards:  include  new  stand- 
ards for  the  composition  and  volatility  of 
gasoline,  and  set  forth  a  regulatory  program 
for  agricultural  and  other  open  burning. 

There  are  some  other  key  environmental 
goals  which  we  should  achieve  this  year: 

The  preservation  ol  our  relatively  few 
estuaries,  particularly  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia: 

Opening  up  more  of  our  coa.stal  areiw  and 
Ijeaches  to  public  u.ses; 

Initiating  a  broad  program  oi  conserva- 
tion education  in  our  schools: 

Encouraging  the  further  preservation  and 
enhancement  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay; 

Encouraging  the  preservation  of  the  nat- 
ural  environment   of   the  Tahoe  Basin,  and 

Instituting  stricter  pesticide  controls. 

As  a  partner  in  government.  I  applaud  the 
proposal  for  an  Environmental  Committee 
In  the  Assembly:  recently  a  State  Environ- 
mental Policy  Council  was  formed  in  the 
executive  branch.  Lieutenant  Governor  Ed 
Reinecke  is  the  chairman  of  that  council 
which  Is  now  reviewing  the  many  sugges- 
tions emanating  from  the  recent  Conference 
on  Changing  Environment.  Some  of  those 
suggestions  crime  from  wung  people  who 
represented  college  campuses  throughout  the 
state. 

But.  in  seeking  to  pre.serve  the  magic  of 
Ciillfornia.  we  must  avoid  tliose  extremes  on 
either  end  which  could  destroy  our  state.  We 
cannot  go  all  the  way  with  those  who  cry. 
•'No  more  roads,  or  factories,  or  power 
plants."  Neither  c«n  we  go  all  the  way  with 
those  who  Justify  everything  in  the  name  of 
progress — refusing  to  count  the  conse- 
quences: the  obvious  destruction  of  otir  en- 
vironment   Is   far   too   great   a   price  to   pay. 

Progress  and  preservation  are  compatible; 
It  is  the  refusal  to  work  together  for  the 
proper  balance  that  Is  incompatible  with 
the  spirit  of  the  seventies.  We  must  be  con- 
cerned about  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment; we  must  also  be  concerned  with  the 
quality  of  government,  and  the  integrity  of 
those  who  serve  in  it. 

CONFLICT  or  INTEREST 

Last  year  you  passed  and  I  signed  a  con- 
flict-of-interest law  which,  while  It  was  a 
start  In  the  right  direction,  failed  to  give  vis 
what  we  really  need  to  assure  our  fellow 
citizens  that  government  in  California  will 
be  beholden  to  the  people.  Therefore  this 
year,  in  cooperation  with  the  leadership  of 
both  houses,  I  will  again  propose  conflict- 
of-interest  legislation  which  will  give  Cali- 
fornia ilie  most  comprehensive  laics  of  any 
state. 

This  legislation  will  extend  disclosure  pro- 
visions to  cover  all  state  civil  service  em- 
ployees as  well  as  all  elective  and  appointive 
officials.  Including  all  constitutional  oiBcers, 
all  salaried  appointive  officers,  all  Judges, 
aiid  the  immediate  families  of  each.  It  will 
also  cover  local  public  officials — mayors,  city 
councilmen,  county  supervisors  and  the  offi- 
cers of  boards  and  commissions. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  all  state 
civil  servants  and  non-salaried  appointive 
officials — and  their  Immediate  families — 
vKould  be  required  to  disclose  only  those  in- 
vestments in  activities  directly  regulated  by 
the  agency,  department  or  board  of  which 
tlie  person  was  an  employee  or  member. 

OONSUlfEX   PaOTCCTION 

Just  as  we  protect  the  public  from  the 
|x)ssiblltty  of  an  unscrupulous  public  serr- 
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ant,  so  we  must  also  protect  the  consumer 
from  the  possibility  of  the  unscrupulous  en- 
trepreneur. We  shall  accelerate  the  programs 
in  the  area  of  consumer  protection. 

We  will  submit  to  you  a  reorganization  pro- 
posal which  would  create  within  state  gov- 
ernment a  Department  of  Consumer  A/fairs — 
the  first  of  its  kind  In  the  nation.  We  will 
also  move  on  several  other  administrative 
fronts. 

We  will  again  this  year  recommend  that 
pabllc  membership  be  increased  on  many 
of  the  state's  regulatory  boards  and  com- 
missions, and  I  hope  that  together  we  can 
do  this  to  give  the  people  a  greater  direct 
voice  in  the  regulatory  process. 

We  operate  on  the  free  competitive  enter- 
prise system  in  this  nation  and  it  has  served 
America  well.  Business  niust,  and  generally 
does,  serve  the  people  honestly  and  fairly. 
We  must  be  careful  that  we  do  not  penalize 
or  harass  the  multitude  of  honest  business- 
men for  the  sins  of  a  few;  those  few  must  be 
brought  Into  line,  or  put  out  of  operation. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  best  protection 
for  the  consumer  is  to  be  fully  armed  with 
the  facts  about  fair  value,  full  measure, 
and  .safety.  An  Important  part  of  our  con- 
sumer protection  program  will  be  to  develop 
con.iumer  education  courses  in  our  schools 
in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Eklu- 
cnllon. 

DRUG    ABUSE    AND    NARCOTICS 

We  enter  the  seventies  with  a  continuing 
and  tremendous  concern  about  the  increas- 
ing problem  of  drug  abuse  and  narcotics 
addiction.  The  problem  has  not  been  exag- 
gerated; It  is,  in  fact,  more  serious  than  ap- 
pears in  the  news  media.  The  physical  and 
mental  destruction  of  youth  is  far  greater 
than  the  public  is  led  to  believe.  Just  as 
alarming  is  the  growth  of  the  "drug  culture" 
which  is  tolerated — even  touted — by  many 
who  influence  our  youth;  it  is  a  culture 
which  glorifies  and  Justifies  the  drugged  and 
the  drop-out,  and  it  reaches  into  our  high 
schools  and  even  our  junior  high  schools; 
the  suburbs  as  well  as  the  slums. 

Together  we  have  already  taken  signif- 
icant legislative  and  administrative  steps  to 
wage  a  war  against  the  peddler  and  the 
pusher,  and  to  help  those  who  are  desper- 
ately trying  to  free  themselves  from  their 
drug-induced  nightmares.  Working  with  the 
private  sector,  we  have  already  embarked 
upon  a  widescale  public  education  campaign 
to  bring  the  facts  of  the  horrors  of  drug 
abuse  to  our  young  people. 

We  will  create  a  State  office  of  Narcotics 
and  Drug  Abuse  Coordination.  All  agencies 
and  departments  in  state  government  will 
be  Instructed  to  cooperate  with  this  office 
in  the  total  fight  against  narcotics  and  dan- 
gerous drugs.  This  is  a  war  we  intend  to  es- 
calate, and  win. 

The  laws  we  seek  will  involve  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  dangerous  drugs.  Includ- 
ing licensing  and  bonding  shippers  and  ware- 
houses, expanding  the  duties  and  the  powers 
of  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy,  making  the 
penalties  for  the  sale  or  manufacture  of  re- 
stricted and  dangerous  drugs  consistent  with 
the  penalties  for  possession  of  such  drugs, 
and  using  electronic  surveillance  equiiMnent 
under  proper  Judicial  safeguards. 

We  mvist  all  be  deeply  concerned  about 
what  J.  Edgar  Hoover  called  the  "-wretched 
record  of  crime  and  violence  dtiring  the  six- 
ties." Law  enforcement,  on  the  whole,  has 
done  an  excellent  Job  In  spite  of  increasing 
demands  and  obstacles.  Perhaps  the  thrust 
in  the  seventies  should  be  on  the  correctional 
system:  it  Is  the  repeating  offender  who 
causes  the  bulk  of  our  problem.  There  must 
be  a  new  strategy  In  the  search  for  answers. 
I  propose  an  inunediate  major  In-depth  study 
of  all  correctional  processes  in  California 
and  'Will  make  the  details  of  this  proposal 
available  to  you  shortly. 
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■WFXFARE 

Even  in  these  times  of  high  employment, 
welfare  costs  in  California  continue  to  climb 
at  a  rate  beyond  the  capacity  of  our  tax 
structure  to  "keep  pace.  This  increase  each 
year  is  almoit  three  times  as  great  as  the 
increase  in  cnir  revenues.  During  a  period 
when  we  added  600.000  to  oiu-  population. 
400,000  were  added  to  the  welfare  rolls. 

We  can.  and  we  are  reducing  the  admin- 
istrative costs  of  welfare,  and  we  are  elim- 
inating welfare  iraud  which  not  only  robs 
the  taxpayer  but  victimizes  the  legitimate 
welfare  recipient.  But  this  is  not  enough. 
We  must  be  permitted  to  develop  and  im- 
plement a  new  approach — for  welfare's  pur- 
pose should  be  lo  eliminate,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  need  for  its  own  existence. 

The  newly-created  Department  of  Human 
Resources  cievelopment  is  a  good  start  in  that 
direction.  Its  goal  is  rehabilitation,  and  the 
transfer  of  the  rehabilitated  from  the  welfare 
rolls  to  payrolls.  Later  in  this  session  I  will 
make  a  special  message  to  you  on  welfare, 
including  the  findings  of  an  independent 
fraud  review  panel. 

And,  I  will  propose  the  organization  of  a 
new.  streamlined  Department  of  Health  so 
that  we  can  more  effectively  administer  and 
control  the  Medl-Cal  program,  which,  like 
welfare.  Is  one  of  the  major  and  fastest-rldlng 
costs  of  slate  government. 

We  must  have  the  courage  to  face  up  to 
some  hard  decisions.  There  is  Just  so  much 
money  in  the  government  pot  and  it  can  only 
be  spent  once.  It  is  ovw  responsibility  to 
establish  priorities  so  that  our  limited  funds 
can  be  put  to  the  best  possible  use.  How 
much,  for  example,  should  be  spent  on  wel- 
fare as  compared  to  education?  We  know  that 
education  offers  the  greatest  opportvmlty  for 
breaking  the  welfare  cycle,  yet  the  increase 
each  year  in  welfare  costs  is  almost  double 
the  increase  we  are  able  to  give  our  schools 

EDUCATION 

Education  is  still  the  high  priority.  Last 
year  the  commission  I  appointed  on  educa- 
tional reform  crompleted  the  first  phase  of  its 
work  and  made  certain  recommendations  to 
me.  These  will  be  translated  into  concrete 
programs  and  legislation  'With  reference  to 
such  Important  areas  as  teacher  training 
technical  or  vocational  education,  improved 
governance  of  the  public  education  system, 
and  education  finance. 

As  long  as  school  financing  comes  almost 
solely  from  the  accidental  method  of  prop- 
erty taxation,  primary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation Will  continue  to  experience  serious  fis- 
cal difficulties  and  serious  Inequities  between 
school  districts.  We  must  enact  new  ways  to 
help  finance  schools  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  relief  from  the  far-too-heavy  prop- 
erty tax  burden.  During  this  session  we  must 
enact  a  tax  reform  package  that  will  get 
that  Job  done.  Meanwhile,  Callfornlans 
should  be  lerry  of  pseudo-tax  reform  meas- 
ures which  could  well  cost  them  one  billion 
dollars  a  year  in  increased  taxes. 

The  task  in  higher  education  pioses  as 
great  a  challenge  and  is  as  great  an  impera- 
tive. We  must  achieve  a  greater  measure  of 
accountability  from  these  public  institutions. 
We  must  achieve  greater  effectiveness  in  the 
management  and  priority  of  expenditures. 
Colleges  must  make  full  utilization  of  exist- 
ing facilities  and  faculty  before  the  taxpayer 
is  asked  to  foot  the  bill  for  expansion. 

Faculty  members  and  administrators  must 
continually  remind  themselves — or  be  re- 
minded— that  their  fundamental  pvxrposc  is 
to  provide  the  conditions  for  effective  learn- 
ing, and  to  give  the  students  the  first  priority. 
The  student  must  not  be  forgotten  in  the 
competition  for  the  academic  establishment's 
drive  for  prestige  and  power. 

The  tone  and  the  spirit  of  the  70's  mtist  be 
on  quality  rather  than  quantity.  Education 
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must  b«  adequately  flnancetl.  bui  we  must 
not  Judge  excelleuce  solely  In  terms  of  dol- 
lars spent  The  true  measure  Is  achievement 
of  the  student*— In  the  trades,  the  technical 
skills  the  professions  the  arts  and  in  the 
protfrtv^   made   by   each    as   an   Indivldu.i! 

ECONOMY     IN    GmVIRNMENT 

There  Is  another  area  I  must  empha.-lze  ■.\a 
»e  enter  the  seventies  chat  is  the  need  — 
t'if  absolute  »rc«".tjifv  —to  hold  down  ihe  co-t 
ot  government  I  m  s\ire  y>iu  expfct.-d  me  to 
get  iiround  to  that 

It  13  a  harsh  fact  of  life  iip«'ii  which  most 
economists  and  hist'  nans  a^-ree — that  once 
the  level  of  wxa'ion  reaches  and  remains  at 
35  f>ereent  of  the  national  liici)me  fur  a 
perKKl  of  time.  th;U  nation  cannot  remain 
Solvent— or  free  Today  m  our  nauon.  the 
level  of  eonftscatJ'in  by  ta.xaliou  has  reached 
approximately  37  percent —37  cents  out  of 
etch  doiiar  earned  is  t.iken  to  pay  the  coet 
oi  government 

In  a  few  weets  the  budget  f>r  the  hsciil 
year  tjeiritir^'-ng  i^ext  July  will  t>e  submitted 
t«)  you  111  resist  'he  temptatl.m  t'i  find  some 
artjectlves  to  .ipply  as  r>  utle  to  this  budget, 
to  tell  you  the  truth  I  don  t  think  an  ade- 
quate word  h.is  yet  been  coined 

Very  simply,  no  area  of  Koveriinient  »iil 
receive  all  i:  asked  for.  unUke  the  federal 
government,  we  can  i  print  money  and  the 
S'ate  Cousututlon  says  we  cannot  spend  be- 
yond our  revenues  So.  taking  the  esilmated 
t"UU  to  be  collected  U\  taxes  (and.  for  more 
than  two  decades  thote  estimates  have  aver- 
a«eU  wilhm  !•■,  percent  of  bewu  correct  i. 
we  have  distributed  these  revenues  m  the 
most  part  in  proportions  sunlUr  lr>  the 
budget  of  last  year  However,  we  .isked  e.ich 
dep<triment  ui  submit  Its  own  priorities  in 
order  of  importance  and  the  fludl  deci.->ions 
had  lo  be  made  then  on  a  compariw  u  of  .st)me 
lower  priority  items  o(  one  department 
against  another 

There  may  t>e  difference  t'(  opinion  revt.ird- 
Ing  priorities— and  this  Is  certainly  an  area 
Tor  a  legitimate  debate,  but  the  budget  (li 
a  whole  is  up  to  the  limit  of  estimated  reve- 
nues Anyone  suggesting  additions  should 
be  prepared  to  recommend  an  additional  tax 
to  pay  for  them  Frankly.  I  hope  no  one  will 
Oovenment.  as  well  as  the  individuHl  must 
sh.ire  the  pain  of  inflation 

BasUate  said.  •The  state  is  the  great  flca- 
tious  entity  by  which  each  one  is  led  to  be- 
lieve he  can  eil»:  at  the  expense  of  someone 
else  '■  It's  time  to  recognize  we  are  all  that 
"someone  else  "  The  Individual's  esumlngi 
which  ar«  taken  for  taxes— directly  or  In- 
directly— cannot  be  spent  for  food,  or  clothes, 
or  education,  or  retirement  savings  Money 
taken  by  government  cannot  be  used  to  pro- 
Tide  Jobs  or  higher  wages  f"r  a  growing  labor 
fnrce 

■  THX  aaaooaNcc  or  ohuialikiM  " 
And.  that  brings  me  to  ajiolher  must  — 
the  need  to  bring  government  to  heelj  to 
make  it  not  only  more  economical,  but  aUo 
more  responsive.  »o  ttoat  the  individual  citi- 
zen can  once  again  exercise  control  over  the 
affairs  of  state 

By  now  we  should  have  learned  our  le.sson 
the  more  government  does  for  the  people,  tiie 
more  It  does  to  them,  and  then  follows  what 
wnat  Cicero  called  the  arrogance  of  offlclal- 
dom.  '  Thoae  who  want  to  give  the  cltlzena 
more  and  more  government  usually  end  up 
giving  them  Just  that — and  little  else.  Our 
ta.^k  for  the  seventies  t»  not  more  govern- 
ment, but  better  gmrrnment 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  decade,  a 
young  leader  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  na- 
tion's Capitol  and  exhorted  America  "Ask 
not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you:  ask 
what  yoti  can  do  for  your  country "  His 
challenge  struck  a  chord  In  our  hearts  Now. 
on  the  threshold  of  a  new  decade,  we  might 
well  add:  "Ask  what  we  can  do  for  ourbelves," 
Hbk  "what  we  can  do  to  solve  the  problems  of 
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human  misery   without  waiting  for   vet   an- 
other government  program" 

Now.  I  know  Uiat  this  will  fall  h.iTshly  on 
the  e.irs  of  those  who  say  that  government 
and  government  spending  Is  the  only  answer 
to  our  probleiivi  But  the  great  social  Ills  arc 
with  us  not  because  of  Indifference  or  lack  of 
government  eflort  -  on  Uie  contrary  there 
have  been  m.usilve  and  costly  welfare  pro- 
gr.inis  Too  often  government  l.s  an  unw.ir- 
r-iuted  uud  .m  unw.mted  mlddle-m.ai  who 
becomes  a  part  of  the  problem  and  In  tlie 
go\ernment's  w.ir  against  poverty,  for  ex- 
ample, poverty  Is  winning  On  the  other  hand 
In  the  war  that  the  private  sector  Is  waging 
against  poverty,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Individuals  not  only  h.^ve  new  Jobs  and  an 
Income^they  have  a  new  tense  of  indlvldu.il 
pride 

The  question  Is  not  whether  the  tinfortu- 
nate  should,  or  should  not  be  cared  for:  the 
real  question  Is  "How  can  we  bf'f  care  for 
them  at  the  same  time  that  we  help  those 
whT  c.\n  help  themselves  " 

THr  apixrr  or  the  seventies 
Today,  m.iny  of  our  young  people  are  criti- 
cal ol  what  they  call  The  Establishment  ' 
Frankly.  I  think  they  have  much  to  be  criti- 
cal about.  There  Is  a  certain  validity  to  many 
of  the  pointa  they  rai^e.  there  Is  a  certain 
legitimacy  about  many  of  the  grievances  they 
list  But,  m  their  impatience  and  their  ex- 
uberance to  build  a  belter  world,  they  have 
at  times  been  misled  to  premature  or  exces- 
sue  action  by  those  who  took  advantage  of 
their  concern  But  now  they  are  wiser  to  the 
ways  of  the  zealots  including  some  of  Iholr 
own  teachers,  who  used  tiiem  for  non-con- 
structive purposes 

Many  of  our  young  people  talk  about 
greater  participation  in  our  American  democ- 
racy, and  when  at.ked  about  their  plans  for 
the  future,  they  say  they  want  to  serve— to 
become  as  they  put  It.  meaningfully  in- 
vohed" 

Well,  meaningful  involvement  is  the  very 
heart  of  the  Creative  3<Klety  It's  exactly 
what  we  mean  when  we  say  that  government 
once  again  should  be  of  and  by-  as  well  as 
for-  the  people:  that  no  government  and  no 
government  program  can  ever  do  awav  with 
the  need  for  individual  participation  And  If 
the  young  people  are  really  looking  for  ac- 
tion-coiLsiructlve  action  which  can  make 
the  decade  of  the  seventies  a  benchmark  In 
man  s  search  for  a  better  world  they  can 
find  It  by  working  wUhlu  the  system,  re- 
forming it  making  It  more  responsive  to  the 
cuxzenry.  and  helping  to  get  it  out  of  our 
po<kets  and  off  our  backs. 

Some  of  our  young  people  have  said  that 
what  they  are  really  looking  for.  what  they 
are  working  for,  Ls  a  return  to  the  original 
purpose  and  the  original  spirit  of  America, 
the  spirit  which  seems  to  them  to  have  been 
pushed  aside  m  this  centralized,  computer- 
ized, contemporary  world  Well,  that  spirit 
may  be  lost,  but  It  hasn't  died  Has  democracy 
failed  in  America  or.  has  it  ever  really  been 
tried ■•  That  Idea  that  all  men  were  created 
equal;  that  each  man  ahould  be  free  to  fly 
as  high  as  his  ability  and  his  drive  will  take 
him  that  each  man  counts  and  Is  account- 
able, beholden  only  to  Ood  for  his  sovereign 
rights 

Just  past  the  mid-way  point  In  this  new 
decade  we  will  observe  the  aooth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  this  nation  Dare  we  Im- 
agine what  the  1970b  could  be  if  the  spirit  of 
those  first  American  seventies— the  1770s— 
could  be  reawakened  In  our  land"*  Dare  we 
envision  what  heights  we  could  reach  If  that 
spirit  became  the  spirit  of  the  19708? 

More  than  a  footprint  on  the  moon -as 
gtreat  as  that  Is— we  could  together  leave  an 
Imprint  on  all  time,  and  we  could  reafBrm  the 
true  yardstick  by  which  to  Judge  the  state  of 
the  State  for  decades  to  come. 
Respectfully. 

RoNAi.0  RtACA!«,  Governor. 
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MKMORI.AL  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  FRANK 
TANNENBAUM 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

ol      NFW     T.ORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.ATU  tS 

Monday.  January  19.  1970 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
9.  fnendi  and  admirers  of  the  late  Dr 
Frank  Tannenbaiiin.  professor  emeritus 
of  Latin  American  history  at  Columbia 
University  and  founder  and  director  of 
the  university  seminars,  held  a  memorial 
meeting  at  Columbia  to  pay  tribute  to 
this  diversifleJ  and  knowledgeable  man 
Dr  Tannenbaum  died  at  the  age  of  76  on 
June  1.  1969.  after  a  long  and  distin- 
gui.shed  career. 

The  meetiiiK.  which  was  conducted  by 
the  president  of  Columbia  Univei-sity. 
Dr  Andrew  W.  Cordier.  included  talks  on 
•  Frank  Tannenbaum  s  Impact  on  Latin 
America."  by  Colombian  Ambassador  to 
Venezuela.  Dr.  German  Arciniegas: 
•Frank  Tannenbaum  as  Teacher  and 
Historian.  '  by  Ysile  Latin  American  his- 
tory professor  Richard  M.  Morse;  and 
"Frank  Tannenbaum  as  Social  Philas- 
opher. '  by  Columbia  associate  philos- 
ophy professor  Dr.  Da\id  Sldorsky. 

DurinB  the  meeting,  messages  and  trib- 
utes from  throughout  the  world  were 
read  by  Dr.  James  Gutmann.  chairman 
of  the  Frank  Tannenbaum  Memorial 
Committee. 

Dr.  Tannt-nbaum  was  a  remarkable 
man.  He  was  not  only  a  specialist  in 
Latin  American  history,  but  also  in  such 
varied  subjects  as  prison  reform,  labor, 
politics,  and  race  relations. 

He  originated  the  seminar  program  at 
Columbia,  because  he  felt  a  university 
should  do  more  than  just  acciuniilate, 
preserve,  and  disseminate  knowledge.  He 
felt  it  should  also  "focus  knowledge  upon 
some  specific  issue." 

In  1945.  the  program  started  with  five 
seminars.  By  1969.  the  number  of  semi- 
nars had  expanded  to  over  50. 

Certainly,  the  January  9  meeting  was 
a  fitting  tribute  to  Frank  Tannenbaum's 
memory. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  the  obituary  which  appeared  in 
the  June  2.  1969.  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times: 

Dm.  FaAMK  Tanhznuavu,  78.  Dixs:  0«ca- 
NI2EO  Columbia  SxviiNAas — PaoFsssoa  or 
Latin  Histo«t  Ramceo  Fa«  Anzut  Into 
Majos  Social  Issl-cs 

(By  Carter  Horsley) 
Dr  Frank  Tannenbaum.  professor  emeri- 
tus of  Latin  history  and  founder  and  director 
of  University  Seminars  at  Columbia  Unlrer- 
eltv.  died  yesterday  at  St.  Luke's  Hoapltal 
after  a  long  illness  He  was  76  years  old  and 
lived  at  315  West  10«tti  Street. 

While  he  became,  during  a  long  and  color- 
ful career,  a  specialist  in  atich  diverse  flelds 
as  prison  reform,  labor,  race  relations,  Latin 
American  history  and  politics.  Dr.  Tannen- 
baum was  primarily  a  generallst. 

Unhappy  with  the  division  of  knowledge 
and  experience  Into  separate  discipline*.  In 
studying  human  Institutions,  he  created  a 
new  one. 

SOtJGHT  to    rOCUS   KNOWtODCk 

As  the  originator  of  the  seminar  program 
at  Columbia.  Dr.  Tannenbaum  sought  to  add 
a  new  dimension  to  university  life.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  functions  of  accumulating,  pre- 
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serving  and  transmitting  knowledge,  he  felt 
that  the  university  had  a  function  to  "fociu 
knowledge  ui>oa  aocne  specific  Issue." 

The  experiment  began  in  194S  wltli  five 
semin.-u-s.  The  program  now  offers  50,  with 
a  total  of  about  1,700  participants  from  Co- 
lumbia and  172  other  colleges  and  universi- 
ties and  241  nonacademlc  Institutions,  In- 
cluding tJae  city,  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments, hospitals,  foundations,  labor  unions 
and  bu&lneae  organizations. 

He  felt  tbat  "the  abUlty  to  focus  involves 
a  structural  modification"  for  the  university. 
■  Tills  new  function  brings  the  university 
Into  the  "practicar  world  and  brings  the 
practical  world  Into  the  university."  he  said. 

The  movement  he  started  was  described  by 
I.  I.  Rabl.  the  physicist,  as  "an  attempt  to 
make  the  concept  of  a  community  of  scholars 
come  alive  amidst  the  distractions  and  cen- 
trifugal forces  of  a  meiropoUtan  and  cosmo- 
politan university." 

PaalSKS  ST  DK.   MKAO 

Dr.  Tannenbaum's  Interest  In  developing 
an  Interdisciplinary  approach,  according  to 
Margaret  Mead,  is  "expressed  In  the  diversity 
of  his  chosen  forms  of  involvement,  for  he 
has  acted  sometimes  as  historian-spectator 
(as  In  his  many  years  of  work  on  Mexico); 
sometimes  as  prophet  (as  In  his  early  work 
on  the  labor  movement);  sometimes  as  re- 
former of  old  and  bad  Institutions  (as  in 
his  work  with  the  National  Commission  on 
Law  Obeervance  and  Law  Enforcement); 
and  sometimes  as  a  builder  of  new  institu- 
tions, a  kind  of  innovative  activity  that  dates 
back  to  tlie  inception  of  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  and  has  found  its  fullest 
expression  in  the  University  Seminars." 

"I  had  somewhere  gathered  the  belief  that 
when  men  talked  to  each  other  about  mat- 
ters of  deepest  concern  they  evoked  the 
Inner  values  of  their  experience,  they  were 
really  discovering  them  for  the  first  time. 
If  it  were  only  jxssslble  to  contrive  a  con- 
tinuing fellowship  among  people  who  were 
trying  to  resolve  some  riddle,  unravel  a 
mystery,  deal  with  a  perennial  lss\ie  of  pub- 
lic concern,  then — if  oondltlons  were  right — 
we  might  achieve  this  long  sought  for  but 
subtly  evasive  value,  mutual  understand- 
ing among  the  pn-ofeaslons  and  between  the 
members  of  the  academy." 

MBETINC     mrCS     VARIED 

The  participants  In  the  program  received 
no  compensation  and  would  meet  once  or 
twice  a  month,  usually  in  the  Men's  Faculty 
Club  at  Columbia,  for  the  presentation  of 
a  paper,  perhaps,  and  round-table  discus- 
sion. 

The  writer  Paul  Goodman  said  that  Dr. 
Tannenbaum  "lias  protected  the  seminar 
movement  from  Interference,  while  It  has 
developed  according  to  Its  own  logic  and  In 
response  to  a  modern  cultural  need." 

"Frank."  according  to  Mr.  Goodraaa. 
"fancies  himself  as  a  dirt  fanner,  and  he  is 
full  of  stories  about  people  who  think  that 
milk  groa-s  In  bottles  and  who  can't  make 
do  and  take  care  of  themselves. 

"When  we  organized  our  seminar  on  The 
City,  we  asked  Frank  to  lead  off  as  our  first 
.--peaker.  The  subject  that  he  obligingly 
ciio&e  was  that  all  cities  were  a  bad  idea; 
real  sense  and  Independence,  be  said,  spring 
up  only  In  the  country.  This  might  not  be 
t'.ie  weight  ot  wisdom,  but  the  man  who  can 
s.'.y  U  has  stamina." 

■KOOGKT  mxw:  raott  austhta 

Of  medium  height,  the  stocky,  muscular, 
nucrh-hewn  scholar  was  bom  In  Austria  in 
1893.  He  came  to  the  United  States  with  bis 
family  in  1905  and  settled  on  a  farm  about 
12  miles  from  Great  Barrlngton.  Mass.  The 
next  year,  at  the  age  of  13,  he  left  for  New 
York  with  a  half-price  train  ticket  and  70 
cents  In  his  pocket. 

After  holding  a  variety  of  jo'ba.  he  became 
Involved  with  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
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World  movement.  Be  was  convicted  in  1914 
of  disturbing  the  peace  by  leading  homeleas 
and  hungry  men  into  churches,  and  spent 
some  time  in  a  prison  on  Black  wells  Island, 
now  Welfare  Island. 

Dr.  Tannenbaum  became  a  friend  of 
Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  the  warden  of  Sing 
Sing  Prison,  and  on  Mr.  Osborne's  recom- 
mendation entered  Columbia  College,  from 
vrhich  be  was  graduated  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in 
1921. 

After  graduation,  be  traveled  down  to 
Mexico  where  he  worked  as  a  correspondent 
for  Survey  magazine.  Dr.  Tannenbaum 
crossed  the  country  on  the  back  of  a  mule. 
He  was  to  travel  extensively  throughout 
Latin  America  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Returning  to  the  United  States,  he  served 
as  a  sergeant  ot  cavalry  in  the  Army.  Sta- 
tioned in  the  South,  he  became  absorbed  In 
the  areas  traditions  and  the  influence  of 
flaver;-. 

CREOrrED  WITH  CHANGi 

Years  later,  in  1947,  Dr.  Tannenbatim 
wrote  "Slave  and  Citizen,  the  Negro  in  the 
Americas,"  irtilch  Branch  Rickey  of  the 
Brooklyn  Dodgers  said  had  influenced  him 
to  hire  Jackie  Etoblnaon  as  the  first  Negro  to 
play  profesBlonal  bawebfcll 

Dr.  Tannenbaum  earned  his  doctorate  in 
economics  in  1927  from  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution in  Washington  with  a  study  of 
Mexican  land  reform.  For  the  next  Uiree 
years,  he  was  engaged  In  an  economic  and 
social  survey  of  Puerto  Rico.  In  1931,  at  the 
invlUtlon  of  the  Mexican  Government,  he 
completed  a  survey  on  rural  education  in 
Mexico.  The  next  year,  Dr.  Tannenbaum  re- 
ceived a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  and  spent 
the  next  two  years  visiting  every  country  in 
Latin  America,  making  three  separate  trips 
down  the  Amazon  River  by  dugout  and 
canoe. 

WKOTV  OSBOaNZ  BIOGKAFHT 

He  taught  criminology  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity in  1932.  Tbe  following  year  he  wrote  a 
btograiAy  of  hte  friend,  "OEbome  of  Sing 
Sing."  which  Included  a  preface  by  Frank- 
lin D.  Boosevelt. 

Dr.  Tannenbaum  proposed  the  legislation 
tliat  created  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion, which  was  Introduced  by  Senator  John 
H.  Bankhead,  Democrat  of  Alabama. 

Dr.  Tannenbaum  joined  the  Columbia  fac- 
ulty in  19S5  as  a  lecturer,  became  associate 
profesaor  two  years  later  and  professor  in 
1945.  In  his  last  year  1061,  he  won  the  Mark 
Van  Daren  Priae  for  excellence  in  teaching. 

From  1940  to  1960,  Dr.  Tannenbaum  met 
with  a  group  of  Army  men  at  his  country 
home  in  Putnam  County.  The  group  called 
itself  the  "Canopus  Hollow  Parochlallsts." 

-Politically,"  he  explained  once  In  an  In- 
ten-lew,  "I'm  a  parochlallst.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  trade  union  is  against  all  isms  and 
has  no  isms  of  Its  own.  It  is  simply  a  creative 
response  to  modem  times.  But  modem  times 
cant  go  on.  We  have  bigger  and  bigger  cor- 
porations, bigger  and  bigger  unions,  bigger 
and  bigger  states.  Things  get  tight  and  tight- 
er nnd  there  is  less  and  less  responsibility 
for  the  indlvldtial." 

A  EELIEVER  IN   CONFLICT 

Dr  Tannenbaum  firmly  believed  that  po- 
litical stability  was  the  result  of  a  continu- 
ing conflict  among  the  family,  the  church,  the 
economy  and  the  state,  which  he  felt  were 
the  four  BHijor  human  Instltationa  that 
fcMight  for  tbe  allegiance  of  mankind. 

Not  a  centralist,  he  said  "We  must  go  back 
to  communltiea."  Asked  If  he  meant  to  turn 
his  back  on  the  wheels  of  history,  he  re- 
plied: 

"Let  the  other  people  have  the  slogans. 
Let  them  progress  thematives  off  the  face 
of  the  earth  and  then  they'll  have  Infinite 
progress." 

AnrwiOTg  Or.  Tannenbaum's  other  books 
WCR  "Crime  In  tte  Community."  <1938), 
"The  Philosophy  of  Labor"  (1951)  and  "Ten 
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Keys  to  Latin  America"  (1962)  and  "The 
Balance  of  Power  in  Society  '  (1969) . 

His  first  marriage,  to  Es'Oier  Abramson, 
ended  in  divorce.  In  1940  he  married  Jane 
Belo,  an  anthropologist,  who  died  last  year. 

He  Is  survived  by  a  brother.  Louis  T.  of 
Elizabeth,  N.J.,  and  a  sister.  Mrs.  Estelle  T. 
Rothman  of  Rlverhead,  L.I. 

Funeral  arrangements  were  Incomplete 
last  night. 


FREE  ELECTIONS  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  RIOIARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Jaiumnf  19,  1970 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  and  much  has  been  written 
regarding  free  elections  in  Vietnam.  In 
terms  of  our  military  involvement  in 
Vietnam,  this  issue  has  been  repeatedly 
cited  as  justificatioiL  It  was  discussed, 
albeit  too  briefly,  when  the  House  con- 
sidered the  Wright-Hays  resolution. 

An  interesting  and  thou^t-provoking 
perspective  on  this  issue  is  ooixtained  in 
a  letter  to  the  Ne^  York  Times  from 
Robert  A.  Dahl,  Sterling  professor  ol  po- 
litical science  at  Yale  University.  The 
letter  appeared  in  the  Times  on  Decem- 
ber 29  and  because  many  of  my  col- 
leagues probeUy  missed  it,  I  present  it 
for  inclusion  in  the  R£CO&o: 

Phiz  Blxction  Doctetnx 
To  THX  Earroa: 

In  insisting  on  tbe  principle  that  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  are  entitled  to 
choose  their  own  government  in  Intema- 
tlooally  supervised  free  elections,  tbe  House 
resolution  in  support  ol  Presl«tent  Nixon 
raises  questions  that  to  my  knowledge  no 
one  has  answered  since  President  Johnson 
first  made  this  doctrine  his  own. 

As  an  abstract  afBrmatlon  of  a  moral  prin- 
ciple, the  proposition  doubtless  commands 
the  agreement  of  most  people  who  believe  in 
democracy.  As  a  foreign  policy  for  the  United 
States,  the  principle  la  TltaHy  oManlnglecs. 

To  t>egin  with,  why  should  we  apply  It  only 
to  the  people  living  in  the  southo'n  part  of 
Vietnam?  Why  not  apply  it  also  to  the  people 
living  in  the  northern  part  of  Vietnam?  Or 
in  Taiwan?  Mainland  China?  Burma?  Or,  for 
that  matter.  In  Portugal,  Spain.  Czechoslova- 
kia, the  Soviet  Union,  South  Africa  and 
Egypt — to  pick  only  a  few  examples? 

Of  nearty  ISO  nominally  Independent  coun- 
tries in  the  wxMid,  only  in  about  two  doeen  do 
the  people  regtOarly  exercise  the  right  to  free 
elections.  For  example,  only  three  of  the 
twenty  Latin-American  republics  have  en- 
joyed "free  elections  throughout  the  past  two 
decades.  If  the  principle  Is  to  be  enforced  In 
southern  Vietnam,  why  not  In  Haiti,  Argen- 
tina, Paraguay,  Peru.  Cuba  and  a  doeen  other 
republics  south  of  the  border? 

COKSSBTXMCT    OT   FOUCT 

The  answer  is  that  thoughtful  Americans 
have  known  from  the  founding  of  the  Re- 
public that  we  cannot  enforce  throughout 
the  world  tbe  moral  right  of  all  people  to  free 
elections.  President  Nixon  implicitly  recog- 
nized this  point  in  his  recent  address  on  his 
Latin-American  policy;  for  he  has  aban- 
doned the  Kennedy  po*Icy  of  giving  special 
support  to  denMcratlc  governments  In  Latin 
America.  Why  eoforoe  tbe  policy  In  Vietnam 
but  not  in  Latin  America? 

Suppose,  however,  for  reasons  not  clearly 
stated,  we  do  a^'^iiaif  an  obUgatlon  toward 
the  people  who  happen  to  be  living  in  south- 
ern Vietnam  to  protect  their  right  to  free 
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eiectlonfi    Do  we  asfiiime  that  obhgaMon  in- 
ilentiu^ly''  If  not.  why  not?  If  »o.  hou  ? 

Is  It  liot  highly  reasonable  to  think  th.i: 
af.er  iui  election  or  two  In  South  Vietnam, 
a  11  'n-clemi>oratic  government  'Aould  emerge? 
And  that  free  elections  would  no  longer  be 
jvriiiltted'  If  no  few  countries  in  the  world 
iniut.it;ed  to  pre>er\e  free  elections,  is  u  likely 
that  Vietnam  will  be  a  mlr.iculovis  exceptmii' 
And  If  Vietnam  were  to  follow  the  niobt 
pl.ui>!l>le  course  and  after  an  election  or 
two  become  a  dictatorship  mn^t  we  then 
intervene  to  insure  free  elections''  If  now, 
whv  not  later'  If  not  later   why  now' 

Beo.ivise  of  the  patt  present  ,inrt  probable 
future  coets  of  such  a  commitment.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  should  pro\lde  us  with  answers 
to  thc-je  questions. 

R  iBLKr  A    D^Hi 


THE   PHILADELPHIA    PLAN- 
NATIONALIZED  LABOR 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

nr     LDVISIANA 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January   19.  1970 

Mr  RARICK  Mr  Speaker,  il  ha.s  been 
interesting  over  the  holidays  to  follow 
the  farfetched  theories  and  the  hiKhly 
Imaginative  in  depth  analyses  of  the 
vote  of  this  body  on  amendment  33  by 
the  other  body  to  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  Somehow  the  vote  on 
pure  surplusage — an  unnece.s.sary  re- 
statement of  existing  pennanont  law- 
has  been  discovered  by  the  conunen- 
tators  to  be  loaded  with  a  civil  rights 
meaning  and  has  been  bellyhooed  as 
congressional  approval  of  the  so-called 
Philadeli>hla  plan,  the  most  recent  out- 
cropping of  the  egalitarian  doctrine  of 
racial  proportions. 

The  law  of  the  land— title  vn  of  the 
CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964— specifically 
forbids  racial  hiring  quotas,  for  any  rea- 
son whatsoever  The  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act  of  1921  is  a  plain  and  sim- 
ple sUtement  by  the  Congress— the  law 
of  the  land,  if  you  please — that  the  de- 
cision of  the  Comptroller  General  with 
respect  to  the  legality  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  appropriated  funds  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive  upon  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government."  The  Phil- 
adelphia plan,  based  on  Executive  Order 
11246  promulgated  by  then-President 
Lyndon  Johnson  on  September  24  1965. 
requires  every  good-faith  efTort"  on  the 
part  of  certain  construction  contractors 
to  meet  the  forbidden  racial  hiring 
quotas. 

Tlie  Comptroller  General,  peifonnlng 
his  statutory  duty  under  the  law.  held 
the  expenditure  of  appropriated  funds 
m  such  a  manner  to  be  In  violation  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  As  a  matter 
of  law.  his  holding  is  final  and  con- 
clusive 

The  Philadelphia  plan,  as  well  as  any 
other  scheme  for  the  Instant  equality 
of  unequals.  has  hidden  pItfaUls  for  all 
Americans  The  supposed  beneficiaries 
and  their  purported  benefactors  can 
ea.sily  awake  to  find  that  they  have  been 
devoured  by  a  monster  of  their  own  cre- 
ation A  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Adolph  Hitler  carried  just  such  a  scheme 
to  Us  logical  conclu5ion. 
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Quota  assignment  to  Jobs  by  racial 
percenuges.  and  without  regard  to  qual- 
ification, implies  the  full  penapoly  of 
forced  labor,  busing:,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  labor  unions.  There  is  no  room 
In  such  a  situation  for  free  labor,  for  any 
contract  negotiation,  for  such  hard- 
earned  rlKhts  as  labor  senianty. 

The  new  catch  phrase  of  '  componsa- 
toiT  seniority  '  Is  rightly  recoKni/ed  by 
every  workinc  man  in  this  country'  as  a 
threat  to  him.  to  his  job.  to  an  impor- 
tant rleht  for  which  ho  has  worked  and 
stiug^;led  He  is  not  Komg  to  poiinit  any- 
one to  sell  him  out — to  tAke  from  him 
what  he  has  earned  It  behooves  some 
to  remember  that  these  nun  are  al.so 
t-axpayers — and  voters 

It  may  take  a  little  longer,  but  man- 
agement will  soon  awaken  to  the  ulti- 
mate objective  of  .such  a  .scheme  The 
much  vaunted  "cooperation  of  the  pri- 
vate sector'  is  to  be  piocured  by  a  Fed- 
eral blackjack  on  f\ei-y  job.  more  in- 
spectors, more  ledtape.  more  daily  prob- 
lems, and  the  constant  threat  that  at 
any  moment  the  job  will  be  .shut  down — 
the  contract  canceled 

Nor  should  consumei-s  consider  them- 
selves immune  from  quota  hiiing  of  the 
unqualified  The  con.stantly  deteriorating 
quality  of  workmanship  in  products  on 
the  American  market  will  become  more 
and  more  noticeable  as  more  and  more 
inexperienced,  unqualified,  and  uncon- 
cerned employees  come  on  the  job  Since 
every  discharged  employee  is  potential 
■  civil  rights  "  case,  as  well  as  a  threat  to 
contract  continuance,  prudent  managers 
will  simply  add  other  employees  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  tho.se  unable  or  un- 
willing to  work  Thus  type  of  "feather- 
bedding  '  simply  adds  to  the  cost  of  the 
product — and  the  added  cost  is  bonie  by 
the  ultimate  consumer 

Negroes  who  were  led  to  believe  that 
school  integration  was  for  tlieir  benefit 
have  now  seen  the  result,  and  they  do 
not  hke  it.  They  did  not  expect  that  they 
would  also  be  deprived  of  their  freedom 
of  choice  They  did  not  expect  that  their 
children  would  be  bused  to  distant 
schools  be  deprived  of  the  chance  to  play 
on  their  school  teams,  be  elected  to  class 
office,  act  in  the  class  play,  and  par- 
ticipate m  the  social  life  of  the  school 
But  the  doctrine  of  racial  proportions, 
carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  even  In 
flagrant  violation  of  the  law  of  the  land, 
requires  a  fixed  percentage  of  each  race 
in  each  school,  and  the  Federal  courts 
have  decreed  that  they  shall  go  whether 
they  desire  to  do  so  or  not. 

Is  thei-e  any  reason  to  believe  that  the 
courts  will  not  devise  a  means  to  Imple- 
ment racial  employment  quotas,  if  neces- 
sary, by  similar  methods'" 

Mr  Speaker,  we  must  renew  our  under- 
standing of  one  of  the  great  truths  of 
our  times.  That  is  simply  that  the  sole 
proper  function  of  government,  at  any 
level,  Is  to  protect  us  from  each  other. 
When  government  seeks  to  direct  our 
lives  for  us.  when  it  seeks  to  control  the 
manner  m  which  we  earn  our  living,  or 
educate  our  children,  or  select  our  resi- 
dence. It  Is  notlung  short  of  usurpation 
and  tyranny 

In  the  Pluladelphia  plan— a  logical 
outgrowth   from  the  doctrine  of  racial 
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proportions  which  has  been  illegally  ap- 
plied to  our  schools — we  see  the  prece- 
dent from  which  can  ari.se  a  labor  draft, 
the  complete  nationalization  of  all  man- 
power It  Is  not  simply  a  coincidence  that 
the  same  ones  who  favor  such  a  plan  are 
loud  in  support  of  a  compulsory  term  of 
"national  service"  for  our  youth.  The 
Philadelphia  plan  is  only  the  latest — and 
the  boldest—;  top  in  the  planned  society. 
I  include  the  text  of  amendment  33. 
Comptroller  StaaUs'  letter  to  the  editor  of 
a  local  paper,  and  the  scurrilous  attack 
on  AFL-CIO  Piesiiient  George  Meany 
by  a  left\Mng  columnist  in  my  remarks: 

AMtNDMtNT     No      33 

,15!  H  R  15209  A  bill  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  lor  the  rt.scal  year  end- 
ing June  30  1970  and  for  other  purposes 
On  M.ilion  of  Texas  motion  on  Senate  amend- 
ment In  disagreement  ^Scnate  amend inrut 
So    J1    Oil  pope  16    line  11.  in.fcrf  ■ 

I  Sec  10U4  In  i  leu-  of  and  in  confirmation 
of  t>ie  authority  inrcsttd  in  the  Comptroller 
Grnerat  of  the  United  States  by  the  Budget 
and  Afcoiinttug  Act  of  19::i  as  amended,  no 
l)art  of  the  lii'ids  appropriated  or  otherutse 
made  aiailahle  by  tht.s  or  any  other  Act  shall 
be  aiailable  to  firiance  either  directly  or 
through  anv  Federal  aid  or  grant,  any  con- 
tract or  agreement  iihich  the  Comptroller 
Cwcneral  of  the  United  States  holds  to  be  in 
coiitraiention  of  any  Federal  statute  Pro- 
tided.  That  this  section  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  afjecting  or  liviiting  m  any  nay  the 
jurisdii  tion  or  the  .^cope  of  )uduial  ret  leu.' 
of  ani,  Federal  cowt  m  connection  uith  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921.  as 
amended    or  any  other  Federal  late 

(.Mr  Mahon  moies  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  .TJ  and  concur  there- 
in I  Dec  22.  1969  i  Failed  )  Ye.is  156.  Nays 
20B      Present     1. 

Staats  on  im;  Phii  adelphia  Plan 

Sir  I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  In- 
terest the  editorial  entitled  'Jim  Crow  De- 
feathered.  '  which  appeared  In  the  December 
23.  1969.  edition  of  The  Evening  Star. 

It  IS  most  unfortunate  that  the  contro- 
versy over  the  •Philadelphia  Plan  "  developed 
into  a  civil  rights  l.ssue  rather  than  one  in- 
volving the  basic  question  of  whether  the 
Congress,  acting  ihrough  the  Comptroller 
General  or  the  executive  branch,  has  the  final 
authority  to  decide  on  the  legality  of  the 
expenditure  of  appropriated  funds 

We  have  made  It  clear  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions that  we  are  not  against  greater  op- 
portunities for  minority  groups  However,  we 
believe  that  actions  taken  by  the  executive 
branch  In  achieving  this  objective  must  be  In 
accord  with  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress 
We  think  that  the  Philadelphia  Plan"  Is 
clearly  In  conflict  with  Title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964 

The  real  question  Involved  Is  the  unwill- 
Ingne.ss  of  tlie  Department  of  Liibor  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  accept  the  author- 
ity of  the  Comptroller  General  to  rule  on  the 
legality  of  the  ■Philadelphia  Plan."  Involv- 
ing the  vise  of  appropriated  funds  to  achieve 
greater  opportunities  for  minority  groups  in 
carrying  our  federal  and  federally-assisted 
construction  contracts.  The  Comptroller 
Generals  authority  goes  back  to  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act  of  1921  which  provides 
that  his  decision  with  respect  to  the  legality 
of  the  exfjendlture  of  appropriated  funds 
"shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  government."  Hl«  deci- 
sions are  not  binding  on  the  courts. 

The  "Philadelphia  Plan  "  Is  based  upon 
Executive  Order  11246  of  September  24,  1965 
The  Plan  require*  "every  good  faith  effort"  on 
the  part  of  the  contractor  to  meet  certain 
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numerical  goaU  In  the  hiring  of  minority 
workers  as  a  condition  for  receiving  a  con- 
tract using  federal  fund*.  A  bidder  who 
failed  to  agree  would  not  receive  on  awkrd 
even  though  he  may  be  the  low  bidder.  Any 
bidder  who  receives  a  contract  may  have  it 
cmcelled  If  he  is  found  not  to  have  made 
•every  good  faith  effort"  to  meet  the  goals 
specified.  He  can  also  be  debarred  from 
bidding  on  any  future  contracts  involving  the 
use  of  fedena  funds. 

The  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  are  In  mreement  with  us 
that  a  »peclflc  numerical  hiring  requirement 
or  -quota"  Is  Illegal.  We  ruled  last  August 
that  a  goal  or  target  fixed  as  a  range  like- 
wise did  not  meet  the  statutory  test  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  which  prohibit* 
quotas  or  discrimination  In  hiring,  particu- 
larly when  coupled  with  severe  penalties 
which  would  result  from  administrative 
Judgmen:s  on  the  part  of  the  executivo 
branch  ajencles  as  to  whether  "every  good 
efTort"  had  been  made  by  a  contractor  to 
hire  at  least  a  minimum  number  of  minority 
group  employes. 

The  Aitoniey  General,  in  his  opinion  of 
Septeml>er  22.  1»69.  following  our  August 
decision,  concluded  by  saymg:  "I  hardly  need 
add  that  the  conclusions  expressed  herein 
may  be  relied  on  by  your  department  and 
other  contracting  agencies  and  their  ac- 
countable ofltcers  in  the  administration  of 
Executive  Order  11246.  "  He  Is,  therefore,  say- 
ing that  he  will  support  In  litigation  any 
action  taken  by  an  executive  agency  to  im- 
plement the  Plan  even  though  the  Comp- 
troller General  rules  that  payment  in  a  given 
CASe  U  Illegal  and  boWs  the  certifying  or 
disbursing  officer  accountable.  This  Is  the 
first  time  in  nearly  50  years  tiiat  an  Attor- 
ney General  has  openly  challenged  the  au- 
thority of  the  Comptroller  General  In  this 
respect. 

If  the  Attorney  General's  ruling  is  allowed 
to  stand,  as  a  precedent,  any  agency  not 
s  itlsfled  with  a  Comptroller  General's  ruling 
could  obtain  a  review  of  the  legialatlve 
branch  decision  by  the  Attorney  General — as 
the  I^bor  Department  did  in  this  case. 

In  the  p-ist  when  tiie  Comptroller  General 
has  Issued  rulings  which  held  that  executive 
branch  programs  were  not  authorized,  the 
agencies  involved  have  usually  gone  ta  the 
Congress  to  obtain  specific  authorizing  legis- 
lation   There  are  many  such  examples. 

In  other  cases  modifications  have  been 
m.Tde  to  meet  the  specific  objections  raised 
by  the  Comptroller  Creneral.  We  were  willing 
to  consider  such  modifications  In  the  "Phila- 
delphia Plan"  case  but  none  were  suggested 
by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  legisla- 
tive branch,  unlike  the  executive  branch, 
has  no  way  of  bringing  this  type  of  case 
into  the  courts  for  litigation  Only  the  At- 
torney General  has  authority  by  law  to  bring 
such  suits  or  to  defend  the  Government's 
position  If  such  suits  are  brought  by  private 
parties  It  is  unlikely  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral would  change  his  position  In  this  case. 
Elmer  B.  Staats, 

ComptToUer  General  of  the  United  States. 

IProm  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  18,  1970] 

Meant — A  M.an  Tied  to  the  Past 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

It's  Impossible  not  to  h.ive  a  certain  degree 
of  i'.dmlratlon  for  George  Meany,  president 
of  tlie  AFL-CIO.  Just  on  the  score  of  dun- 
billty,  the  crusty  old  plumber  deserves  credit: 
he  has  outlasted  Walter  Reuther  and  all  other 
Ubor  leaders  who  from  time  to  time  had  the 
temerity  to  aspire  to  his  Job. 

But  Meany's  ties  are  to  the  past — and  this 
never  came  through  more  clearly  than  In  his 
National  Press  Club  speech  the  other  d«y 
denouncing  the  PfalladelphU  Plan — George 
Schultz's  program  for  attacking  discrtmlna- 
tlon  agalnat  blaciu  in  the  btilldlng  trades. 
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Meany  argued  that  aince  ttie  unions  have 
abandoned  their  notorious  discriminatory 
practices,  and  are  now  better-behaved,  the 
problem  of  providing  equal  opportunity  for 
blacks  should  be  left  to  those  nnlons. 

He  cited  the  unions"  "Otitreach  Program  " — 
apprentloeshtp  training  in  the  building 
trades—and  portrayed  the  AFL-CIO  as  being 
far  ahead,  even  of  President  Kennedy,  in 
furthering  civil  rights  for  blacks. 

Well,  Mr.  Meany  Is  not  very  convincing. 
He  gave  himself  away  in  thU  Illuminating 
response  In  the  questlon-and-answer  period 
following  his  address: 

Q.  Why  does  It  take  five  years  to  train  a 
craftsman  In  the  building  trades  when  the 
Air  Poroe  found  It  can  take  a  boy  off  the 
farm  and  train  him  to  be  a  bomber  and 
navigator  In  six  months? 

Meant.  Well,  It  takes  much  more  knowl- 
edge to  be  an  all-around  plumber  than  it 
takes  to  be  a  navigator. 

That  rcsponae  was  completely  disingenu- 
ous. It  takes  training  to  become  a  pltimber 
or  an  electrician,  but  how  much?  And  how 
relevant  are  the  union's  training  programs 
to  the  technology  of  today? 

The  feeling  that  came  through  to  many 
of  Mr.  Meany's  audience  was  that  outmoded 
training  schedules  have  become  a  convenient 
device  through  which  the  white-dominated 
building  trades  carefully  regulate  the  num- 
ber of  blacks  they  let  In. 

Advancing  technology  In  construction 
raises  the  key  question:  does  every  car- 
penter, plumber  or  electrician  need  to  learn 
and  know  the  whole  range  of  skills  that  used 
to  be  necessary  in  the  "good  old  days'"? 
For  example: 

It  takes  four  years,  the  way  the  unions 
have  It  set  up,  to  train  a  carpenter.  Yet,  the 
function  of  many  carpenters  on  today's  typ- 
ical construction  ]cb  la  to  build  the  wooden 
forms  into  which  concrete  la  poured.  But  it 
takes  only  90  days  at  most  to  train  a  man  to 
build  such  forms.  Obviously,  many  tinskllled 
or  semiskilled  blacks  (and  whites)  could  be 
quickly  qualified  fco-  such  }obs.  But  the 
standard  union  response  Is:  "Now  you're  ask- 
ing us  to  lower  our  standards." 

In  certain  areas  of  the  country.  Installa- 
tion of  carpeting  over  a  concrete  slab  floor 
must  be  done  by  a  carpenter.  But  against  the 
four-year  training  program  for  carpenters,  a 
carpet-layer  can  be  trained  as  an  expert  In  six 
to  eight  weeks. 

Such  examples  are  typical  of  today's  trend: 
with  much  eonstmctlon  pre-fabrlcated.  It 
takes  fewer  and  fewer  skills  on  the  job  to 
actually  put  up  a  honte  or  an  office  building. 
But  the  building  trade  tinlons  desperately 
hang  onto  their  old  ways,  and  the  archaic  ap- 
prentice programs  continue  as  a  device  to 
protect  available  Jobs  for  those  already  In  the 
union. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  pressure 
being  brought  to  bear  by  the  government 
through  devices  such  as  the  Philadelphia 
Plan  are  thoroughly  warranted. 

Without  the  prod  of  a  fixed  quota  of  blacks, 
according  to  their  availability  in  a  given  area, 
the  unions  will  drag  their  feet,  and  do  the 
minimum  prwslble.  Like  the  Southern  school 
systems  which  have  been  ordered  to  Inte- 
grate, the  building  trades  will  do  just  enough 
to  get  by.  And  that  isn't  enough. 

Mr.  Meany  himself  admitted  that  vhen  he 
was  a  young  man  when  he  said  "my  un- 
ion .  .  .  discriminated  against  everyt>ody. 
It  had  an  even-handed  policy  of  discrimina- 
tion. They  wouldn't  take  anybody  in.  WeU, 
that  has  been  changed.  Times  change." 

The  problem  Is  that  the  unions  haven't 
changed  enoogfa.  Anti-black  prejudices  are 
sUll  pervaalve.  (In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
wttere  M  per  cent  of  the  hod-carriers  are 
black,  the  business  agent  and  the  area  man- 
ager are  white.) 

When  Mr.  Meany  excuses  the  tr*de  union 
movement  because  it  merely  mirrors  the  prej- 
udices of  the  whole  country,  he  is  confessing 
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that  hla  leaderabip  has  failed  on  this  issue, 
and  that  it  takes  outside  pressure  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  help  break  the  cycle  of  discrimi- 
nation. 

L«bor  Secretary  George  Sbuitz  should  be 
applauded  for  taking  the  initiative.  If  he  con- 
tlnues  to  encounter  AFL-CIO  resistance,  the 
government  might  Inaugurate  its  own  train- 
ing i>rograms  (on  a  realistic,  not  I9th  cen- 
tury plan) ,  pay  the  men  getting  the  training 
for  whatever  number  of  weeks  Is  Involved, 
and  turn  out  as  many  sheet -metal  workers, 
plumbers,  electricians  and  so  on  that  are 
needed. 

Of  course,  such  government -trained  crafts- 
men couldn't  work  on  major  projects,  unless 
the  unions  take  them  in— which  they  should 
do. 

That  might  strike  a  blow  not  only  for  civil 
rights  and  more  Jobs  for  blacks — it  might 
help  bring  down  the  artificially  high  cost  of 
housing  for  which  the  unions  are  partly  re- 
sponsible. 

si 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.   18,  1970) 
Devei-opment   Bakk   Loams   Vr 

TTie  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
made  loans  totalling  a  record  J631.5  nvlUion 
during  1999.  President  Felipe  Herrera  an- 
nounced last  week. 

The  10-year-old  development  agency's  pre- 
vious lending  high  was  »496.4  million  in  1967. 

In  a  year-end  review.  Herrera  noted  That 
the  67  loans  approved  in  1909  brought  the 
bank's  total  lending  since  1960  to  more  than 
$3  4  billion. 

He  emphasized  that  these  565  loans  (all 
since  1960)  have  generated  development  proj- 
ects with  a  total  cost  of  nearly  $10  tilUlon. 

"The  Latin  American  countries  themselves 
are  putting  up  two-thirds  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  projects  which  the  bank  is  helping  to 
finance,"  Herrera  said. 

During  the  year,  the  bank  added  Its  sec- 
ond and  third  Caribbean  members — Barbados 
last  winter  and  Jamaica  at  the  year  end — to 
bring  its  membership  to  23  hemisphere  na- 
tions. Under  the  bank's  charter  all  but  the 
United  States  are  eligible  to  receive  loans  for 
approved  development  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  include  an  article 
from  the  November  1969  American  Bar 
Association  Journal : 

Ekectl-tive  Oanni  11.246:  Execctive 

Encroachment 
( By  James  E.  Remmert  i 

(James  E.  Remmert  is  a  member  of  a  ma- 
Jar  corporation's  Dallas  legal  department  and 
was  formerly  a  member  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  staff  in  Chicago.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  (B£Jt..  1959. 
LL.B  1962).) 

Section  vn  of  the  Civil  Bights  Act  of  1964, 
forbidding  discriminatory  enxployment  prac- 
tices, was  the  product  of  legislative  com- 
promise. Executive  Order  11.246,  issued  by 
President  Johnson  in  1965  and  applicable  to 
Government  contractors,  was  the  product  of 
unilateral  Executive  Judgement  and  conse- 
quently not  only  forbids  discriminat<jry  em- 
ployment practices  but  requires  employers  to 
take  afflrmative  action  to  ensure  against 
them.  Will  the  Executive  always  be  serving 
a  good  cause  when  he  uses  the  contract  power 
to  skirt  the  legislative  process? 

The  Civil  Bights  Act  of  1964  was  made  the 
law  of  the  land  amidst  great  controversy, 
extended  debate  and  considerable  com- 
promise. With  far  less  eontroversy  or  com- 
promise and  with  no  Congressional  debate. 
President  Johnson  on  September  34.  1965. 
signed  Executive  Order  11.246.  the  latest  in 
a  series  that  has  played  at  least  as  slgnihcant 
a  role  In  implementing  the  objective  of  equal 
employment  opportunity  as  has  lltle  vn  of 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.>  Section  202(1)  of 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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this  executive  order,  as  amended,  requires 
that  every  employer  who  Is  awarded  a  Gov- 
ernmeni  contract  or  subcontract  that  Is  not 
exempted  l)y  the  Secretary  oi  Labor  must 
contractually  undertake  the  obligation  not 
to  ■  discriminate  against  any  employee  or 
applicant  for  employment  because  of  race. 
color,  religion    sex  or  national  origin" 

Since  Title  VII  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act  had  to  endure  the  rigors  of  passing  both 
houses  of  Congress  it  is  the  product  of  com- 
promise attendant  up<m  the  legislative  proc- 
ess Executive  Order  11246.  by  comparison. 
w.Ls  the  responsibility  of  only  the  President 
Consequently  It  Imposes  much  broader  sub- 
stantive obligations,  and  the  procedure 
adopted  for  Its  enforcement  conveys  to  the 
enforcing  agency  significantly  more  author- 
ity than  was  given  to  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  by  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act 

Evidence  of  the  broader  substantive  obli- 
gation imposed  by  Executive  Order  11,246  Is 
the  fact  that  Title  VII  impedes  only  the 
obligation  not  to  do  that  which  is  prohibited, 
t  e  discriminate  on  the  b.isis  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex  or  national  origin  By  coniparl- 
Bon.  Executive  Order  11.246  not  only  requires 
that  Government  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors not  discriminate  but  also  that  they 
"lake  aUxrmatue  oction  to  ensure  that  ap- 
plicants are  employed  and  that  employees 
are  treated  during  employment,  without  re- 
gard to  their  race,  religion,  sex.  color,  or  na- 
tional origin  I  Section  201il].  emphasis  sup- 
plied] '  Regulations  Issued  by  Secreuiry 
of  Labor  Wlllard  Wlrtz  under  authority  of 
Executive  Order  1 1  246  further  require  that 
Government  contractors  and  subcontractors 
develop  a  '  WTltten  affirmative  action  compli- 
ance program"  -  documenting  the  steps  they 
have  taken  and  setting  goals  and  timetables 
for  additional  steps  to  fulflU  the  afflrmatue 
action  obllgatlcn  The  submission  of  these 
»-ntten  programs  has  also  been  Imposed  as 
a  prerequisite  to  the  award  of  some  Govern- 
ment contracts  However  on  November  16. 
1968.  Comptroller  General  Elmer  B  Staats 
mled  that  "until  provision  Is  made  f>)r  In- 
forming bidders  to  definite  minimum  re- 
quirements to  be  met  by  the  bidders  pro- 
paai  and  any  other  standards  or  criteria  by 
which  the  acceptability  of  such  program 
would  be  Judged  .'  contract  awards  must  be 
made  to  the  lowest  eligible  bidder  without 
reference  to  the  affirmative  action  program 

P«ES^>E^fT  SIMPLT  TOOK   POWER  THAT  CONGRESS 
WOri-DNT   orvE 

That  the  Executive  waa  wUUiig  to  SLSsume 
by  executive  order  significantly  greater  en- 
forcement authority  than  Congress  was  will- 
ing to  convey  to  it  can  be  seen  by  comparing 
the  adjudicatory  processes  under  Title  VII 
and  Executive  Order  11.246  If  an  employer 
dlisa^ees  with  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  over  the  legal  requlre- 
menta  Imposed  by  Title  VTI.  or  If  the  em- 
ployer Is  unable  to  comply  with  the  remedies 
propoaed  by  the  commission  to  rectify  a  dis- 
criminatory practice,  be  may  have  traditional 
recourse  through  the  Judicial  pnicess  Isefore 
any  sanction  is  imposed  To  the  contrary, 
however,  the  regulations  Issued  by  Secretary 
of  Labor  Wlrtz  for  the  administration  of 
Executive  Order  11.246  provide  that  upon  re- 
quest for  a  hearing  to  adjudicate  a  con- 
tractor's or  subcontractor's  compliance  with 
the  executive  order,  the  Secretary  of  Labor's 
designee  may  suspend  all  contracts  or  sub- 
contracts held  by  the  employer  pending 
the  outcome  of  the  hearing  *  In  addition,  as 
a  part  of  the  adjudicatory  process,  the  agency 
responsible  for  Investigating  or  supervising 
the  Investigation  of  a  contractor's  compliance 
and  prcaecutlng  those  contractors  alleged 
to  be  In  noncompliance  Is  also  responsible 
for  Imposing  the  sanctions  of  cancellation 
and  suspension  from  participation  in  Oov- 
ernment  ccntracta  '  In  other  words,  the  chief 
investigator,  prosecutor  and  final  Judge  with 
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respect  to  cancellation  and  suspension  I'f 
Government  contracts  is  the  Department  of 
Labor 

WITH     THE    CONTRACT    POWER,    WHO    HEEDS 

coNoai&s^ 

These  substantive  and  procedural  con- 
trasts between  Title  VII  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  and  Executive  Order  11  246  Illus- 
trate the  considerable  piiwer  that  the  Execu- 
tive can  acquire  by  pursviliig  a  social  objec- 
tive through  the  use  of  the  contract  pt)wer 
in  addition  to  or  In  place  of  legislation  Sich 
broad  and  sweeping  powers  are  premised  on 
the  concept  that  the  Federal  Ooverniiient 
hiis  '.lie    unrestricted  power  to  determine 

those  with  whom  It  will  deal,  and  to  fix  the 
terms  and  cnndltloiis  upon  which  lt_  will 
make  needed  purcha.ses  "  This  po»ei*^^^.^ 
founded  on  the  premise  that  In  the  ahsence"^ 
of  a  Congres.slcna!  prohibition  or  directive 
the  Executive  branch  Is  free  to  enter  Into 
contracts  on  whatever  condlilnns  biuI  pro- 
visions are  deemed  to  promote  the  brst  in- 
terests  of   the   Government 

Without  question.  Executive  Order  11246 
h.is  done  much  to  advance  the  can.se  of 
eqvial  employment  opportunity  because  the 
Federal  Governments  bargaining  p.  smon 
enables  the  Executive  to  require  such  terms 
.IS  are  found  In  this  order  as  a  condition  U)  a 
United  suites  Government  contract  Once 
luch  a  broad  and  sweeping  obligation  Is  ac- 
cepted, the  accepting  contract^ir  or  subcon- 
tractor Is  m  an  untenable  position  to  oppose 
steps  that  are  required  bv  the  administering 
agency  with  respect  to  the  conditions  cov- 
ered by  the  contract 

To  Illustrate  the  impact  of  this  use  of  the 
Executives  contract  power,  one  need  only 
consider  a  list  of  the  top  100  corporations 
and  institutions  holding  Defense  Depart- 
ment contracts-  These  cor{>oratlons  are  un- 
derstandably some  of  the  largest  In  the 
United  States  and  collectively  employ  well 
over  ten  million  persons  Even  thouKh  the 
list  does  not  Include  contractors  with  any 
department  other  than  Defense  or  the  many 
subcontractors  Involved  in  Defense  Depart- 
ment prime  contracts  it  aptly  Illustrates  the 
significant  indirect  control  which  the  Ex- 
ecutive can  exert  over  the  private  secUir  of 
the  economy  by  use  of  the  c  ntract  power 

There  Is  very  little  case  law  deciding  the 
extent  to  which  the  President  may  by  execu- 
tive order  lmp>c«e  ancillary  conditions  to 
Government  contracts  Some  have  ques- 
tioned the  validity  of  Executive  Order  11  246 
on  the  ground  that  the  Executive  does  not 
have  the  authority  to  Impose  conditions  that 
are  unrelated  to  the  purposes  for  which  Con- 
gress appropriated  funds'  and  on  the  basis 
that  the  afflrmauve  action  obligation  con- 
flicts with  provisions  in  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act  These  provide  that  preferenUal  treat- 
ment on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion  sex 
or  national  origin  Is  not  required  to  correct 
an  imbalance  '•  However,  at  least  one  federal 
district  court  "  and  two  United  States  courts 
of  appeals  ■'  have  said  that  Executive  Order 
11.246  has  the  full  force  and  effect  of  statu- 
tory law  If  these  courts  are  correct  and  the 
order  Is  a  valid  exercise  of  the  Executive's 
contract  power,  then  some  examination  of 
the  potential  extension  of  this  power  Is  In 
order 

Although  the  writer  Is  unaware  of  any 
publication  listing  all  firms  holding  com- 
petitively bid  or  negotiated  United  States 
Government  contracts  or  subcontracts  It  Is 
the  writer's  liellef  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  major  commercial  enterprises  in  this 
country  and  a  great  many  not-for-profit  In- 
stitutions and  smaller  commercial  enter- 
prises hold  one  or  more  Government  con- 
tracts or  subcontracts  Consider,  for  example, 
the  diverse  scope  of  the  organizations  hold- 
ing Government  research  grants,  the  utili- 
ties and  communications  services  used  by 
federal  installations,  the  dependence  of  such 
industries  as  automotive,  aircraft,  ship- 
building and  munitions  on  Government  con- 
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ir.ii.ls  the  heavy  reliance  of  the  construction 
ludusiry  on  such  programs  as  urban  renewal 
and  highway  construction  sponsored  by  fed- 
eral funding,  and  the  entrenchment  of 
United  States  Government  financing  and 
depijsits  ivs  a  factor  In  the  financial  institu- 
tions throughout  the  country. 

WHERE     DOES     THIS     PRFCEDENT     LEAD'' 

Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  some 
of  the  possible  future  applications  of  the 
r.ncepf  b'lund  ExrcuU' c  Orilcr  1124*^  The 
(■  mtract  power  could  be  used  to  circumvent 
tne  intrastate-mterstate  dichotomy  that  has 
t.)  some  extent  precluded  complete  preemi- 
nence of  the  Federal  Government  in  such 
fields  as  air  and  w.aer  pollution  control. 
rt»i;ulatlon  of  common  carrler.s  and  labor  rel.i- 
nons  One  extension  already  suggested  by  the 
'  .\PL-CIO  is  the  debarment  of  Government 
contractors  found  to  h.ive  committed  flagrant 
uiif.ur    laijor   p:ar'  ic-.m. 

Another  avenue  for  extension  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive's contract  power  Is  In  areas  wlfhm 
fedcr.tl  Jurisdiction  but  which  Congress  has 
Icit  unreyulated  or  has  regulated  only  to  a 
lesser  extent  th.in  that  deemed  desirable  by 
t!ie  Executive  An  example  of  this  use  of  the 
contract  power  is  found  In  Executive  Order 
M24(;  In  eniictinc  lltio  VII  of  the  l'>64  Civil 
Rights  Act,  the  Congressional  consensus  was 
that  the  prohibition  against  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex  and 
national  origin  was  sufficient  to  accomplish 
the  objective  of  eliminating  employment  dls- 
cn.^^lnatlon  on  such  bases 

The  Executive,  however,  felt  that  the  then- 
existing  executive  order  prohibiting  discrimi- 
nation by  Government  contr.ictors  did  not  go 
f.ir  enough  In  dealing  with  the  objective  of 
equal  employment  opportunity,  and  thus  the 
affirmative  action  obligation  was  added  to 
place  a  greater  responsibility  on  Government 
contractors 

By  using  the  contract  power,  the  Execu- 
tive could  accomplish  many  objectives 
deemed  desirable  without  using  the  legisla- 
tive process  so  long  as  the  particular  contract 
clause  does  not  conflict  directly  with  a  fed- 
eral statute  TTius,  this  technique  affords  the 
Executive  a  limited  bypass  of  the  legislative 
process  and  gives  It  the  power  to  give  Its  ob- 
jective the  force  and  effect  given  to  a  statute 
enacted  by  Congress"  "  without  the  concur- 
rence of  Congress 

Several  questions  should  be  answered  be- 
fore this  procedure  proliferates.  The  first  Is 
whether  the  concentration  of  this  p)ower  In 
the  hands  of  the  Executive  Is  desirable  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  It  allows  the  President 
to  carry  an  objective  into  effect  without  re- 
sort to  the  legislative  process  established  by 
the  Constitution  In  this  connection.  It  Is 
significant  to  note  that  Congress  considered 
sanctioning  the  Executive's  use  of  the  con- 
tract p)Ower  to  achieve  equal  employment  op- 
portunity but  rejected  the  Idea.  The  original 
House  bill  (HR  7152)  that  eventually  be- 
came the  1964  Civil  Rlghu  Act.  after  nu- 
merous amendments,  contained  a  Section  711 
(bl.  which  read  as  follows: 

"The  President  Is  authorized  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  appropriate  to  prevent  the 
committing  or  continuing  of  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  by  a  person  In  connection 
with  the  performance  of  a  contract  with  an 
agency  or  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  " 

During  the  consideration  of  HR  7152  by 
the  House,  Congressman  Emanuel  Celler  (D 
N  Y  )  sponsored  an  amendment  to  eliminate 
this  section  of  the  bill  The  amendment  was 
accepted  by  the  House,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion  Congressman  John  Dowdy  (D 
Tex  )  voiced  the  view  that.  "Many  of  us  have 
felt  section  711  to  be  a  highly  dangerous  sec- 
tion of  the  bin  and  accordingly  much  of  our 
debate  has  been  predicated  upon  the  fact 
that  this  language  should  b«  removed,"  >• 

With  reference  to  Executive  Order  11,246. 
It  has  been  argued  that  although  this  use  of 
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the  contract  power  Is  extraordinary  the  need 
for  equal  employment  opportunity  Justlflea 
this  departure  from  traditional  concepts. 
Those  who  would  rush  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  cause  of  equal  employment  opportunity 
does  Justify  a  departure  from  the  legislative 
process  would  do  well  to  remember  that  the 
sviord  of  Executive  power  cuts  In  two  direc- 
tions Thus,  the  first  question  that  should  be 
considered  In  connection  with  Executive 
Order  11,246  Is  not  whether  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  should  be  pursued  but 
whether  this  means  Is  consistent  with  the 
basic  framework  and  power  balance  with 
which  our  form  of  government  has  success- 
fully endured  ennumerable  crises  over  the 
last  two  centuries. 

HISTORY    THAT   SHOULD  BE   REPEATED 

At  another  time  In  our  nation's  history, 
the  Supreme  Court  had  occasion  to  consider 
whether  a  crisis  of  similar  magnitude  Justi- 
fied an  expansion  of  Executive  power.  In 
holding  that  President  Truman's  executive 
order  seizing  the  steel  mills  during  the  Ko- 
rean conflict  was  unconstitutional  despite 
the  pending  emergency.  Justice  Douglas  In 
a  concurring  opinion  gave  the  sage  advice 
that : 

"The  language  of  the  Constitution  is  not 
ambiguous  or  qualified.  It  places  not  some 
legislative  power  In  the  Congress;  Article  1, 
Section  1  says  "All  legislative  Powers  herein 
granted  shall  be  vested  In  a  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives. 

"Today  a  kindly  President  uses  the  seizure 
power  to  effect  a  wage  increase  and  to  keep 
the  steel  furances  In  production.  Yet  tomor- 
row another  President  might  use  the  same 
power  to  prevent  a  wage  increase,  to  curb 
trade-unionism,  to  regiment  labor  as  oppres- 
sively as  Industry  thinks  It  has  been  regl- 
x:  mented  by  this  seizure."  ■'' 

3  In   a  separate  concurring  opinion   In  the 

X  same  case.  Justice  Jackson  expressed  a  sim- 

ilar view  concerning  the  overreaching  use  of 
Executive  power  that  Is  highly  relevant  and 
appropriate  to  the  concept  behind  Executive 
Order  11,246: 

"The  opinions  of  Judges,  no  less  than  ex- 
ecutives and  publicists,  often  suffer  the  In- 
firmity of  confusing  the  Issue  of  a  power's 
validity  with  the  cause  It  Is  invoked  to  pro- 
mote, of  confounding  the  permanent  execu- 
tive office  with  its  temporary  occupant.  The 
tendency  Is  strong  to  emphasize  transient 
results  upon  policies — such  as  wages  or  sta- 
bilization— and  lose  sight  of  enduring  con- 
sequences upon  the  balanced  power  struc- 
ture of  our  Republic."  '• 

CONGRESS   DOES   NOT   BELONG    ON   THE   SmELINES 

Congress  should  give  thoughtful  consider- 
ation to  and  develop  a  considered  national 
jxjllcy  on  the  use  of  the  contract  power  ex- 
emplified by  Executive  Order  11.246  rather 
than  stand  on  the  sidelines  and  allow  Its 
proliferation  without  Congressional  guidance. 
Congress  should  decide  the  kind  of  contracts 
and  the  kind  of  ancillary  obligations  that  It 
will  allow  the  Executive  to  Impose  In  dis- 
bursing the  funds  that  Congress  appropri- 
ates. A  mechanism  should  be  established 
that  will  Insure  a  legislative  watchdog  over 
the  Executive's  use  of  the  contract  power 
and  will  allow  the  Executive  sufficient  flexi- 
bility to  administer  efficiently  the  disburse- 
ment of  Congressional  appropriations. 

With  SF>eclfic  reference  to  Executive  Order 
11.246.  Congress  should  eliminate  the  double 
standard  that  now  exists  between  employers 
generally,  who  are  required  not  to  discrimi- 
nate by  Title  VII  of  the  1961  Civil  Rights  Act, 
and  employers  who.  as  Government  contrac- 
tors, are  subject  to  a  different  standard  and 
I  different  enforcement  procedure  In  measur- 
ing their  compliance  with  the  obligation.  The 
Identical  obligation  Imposed  by  Title  VII  of 
the  1964  Civil  Rlghte  Act  should  apply,  proce- 
durally, substantively  and  with  equal  vigor 
to  Government  contractors  without  refereno* 
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to  the  extraordinary  obligation  to  take  "af- 
firmative action".  There  is  no  Justification  for 
the  multiplicity  of  government  agencies  en- 
forcing Title  VII  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act  and  Executive  Order  11,246.  At  present, 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance and  every  agency  that  awards  Gov- 
ernment contracts  are  all  involved  in  enforce- 
ment activities.  This  duplication  has  pro- 
duced Inconsistent  enforcement  standanls, 
confusion  and  a  wasteful  use  of  Government 
manpower  and  resources. 

Congress  should  immediately  take  appro- 
priate steps  properly  to  realign  Congressional 
and  Executive  authority,  and  In  doing  so  it 
might  well  consider  some  further  words  from 
Justice  Jackson's  concurring  opinion  in 
Youngstown  Sheet  di  Tube  Company  v.  Saw- 
yer. In  referring  to  the  overextended  use  of 
the  executive  order,  Justice  Jackson  said: 

"Such  power  either  has  no  beginning  or 
it  has  no  end.  If  it  exists,  it  need  submit  to 
no  legal  restraint.  I  am  not  alarmed  that  it 
would  plunge  us  straightway  Into  dictator- 
ship, but  it  Is  at  least  a  step  in  that  wrong 
direction. 

"With  all  its  defects,  delays  and  inconven- 
iences, men  have  discovered  no  technique 
for  long  preserving  free  government  except 
that  the  Executive  be  under  the  law,  and 
that  the  law  be  made  by  parliamentary 
deliberations."  '• 
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ERNEST  PETINAUD-S  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  0  NEILL,  JR. 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  20,  1970 

Mr.  CNEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  year  on  January  20,  there 
was  a  huge  parade  down  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  and  many  parties  that  lasted 
through  the  evening.  I  thought  then  that 
it  was  a  wonderful  way  to  celebrate 
Ernest  Petinaud's  birthday.  I  am  only 
sorry  that  his  birthday  is  not  celebrated 
in  such  fashion  every  year  instead  of 
every  4  years. 

Today  is  the  65th  birthday  of  one  of 
the  finest  gentleman  ever  to  grace  the 
Capitol.  For  33  years  as  maitre  d'  of  the 
House  Restaurant,  Ernest  Petinaud  has 
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made  life  more  enjoyable  for  thousands 
of  Members  of  this  body.  His  service  to 
the  House  has  not  been  only  competent 
but  has  reached  perfection.  He  performs 
his  duties  with  digriity,  great  thought, 
and  amazing  creativity.  I  know  that  I 
and  many  of  my  colleagues  have  often 
considered  his  performance  as  border- 
ing on  the  miraculous.  He  is  able  to  make 
Members,  constituents,  and  honored 
guests  feel  welcome  and  at  home.  He  is  a 
gracious  man,  charming  and  urbane, 
who  in  his  work  and  personally,  shows 
the  marks  of  a  true  gentleman.  He 
should  be  honored  for  his  great  service, 
but  more  than  that  I  value  and  appre- 
ciate his  friendship. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  and  privilege 
since  1952,  when  I  first  came  to  Con- 
gress, to  have  Ernest  Petinaud  as  my 
friend.  He  is  a  kind  man,  whose  words 
and  acts  are  thoughtful  and  considerate. 
In  his  33  years  of  service  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  he  has  lent  grace 
and  dignity  to  this  body  and  has  served 
all  Members  and  their  guests  with  cour- 
tesy, dedication,  and  good  will.  I  wish 
him  a  happy  65th  birthday  and  hope  he 
will  enjoy  many  many  more. 


REACHING  THE  UNREACHABLE 
AT  SCHOOL 


HON.  MARLOW  W.  COOK 

or    KENTTTCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  January  20,  1970 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  in  these 
days  of  constantly  rising  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  corresponding  public  con- 
cern, I  was  extremely  heartened  by  the 
following  report.  I  am  indeed  proud  of 
the  dedication  and  foresight  shewn  by 
Dr.  Newman  Walker,  superintendent  of 
public  schools  in  my  hometown  of  Louis- 
ville. K>-.,  and  the  other  fine  people  in- 
volved in  the  highly  successful  program. 
"Reaching  the  'Unreachable'  at  School." 
Not  only  does  this  program  point  the 
way  to  a  reduction  in  crime  and  a  great 
saving  in  public  fimds,  but  equally  im- 
portant, the  salvaging  of  a  large  segment 
of  our  society  for  useful  and  fulfUUng 
lives.  I  most  strongly  commend  the  re- 
port and  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Reaching  the   "Unreachable"   at  School 

(Note — This  is  included  in  the  Kentucky 
State  Crime  Commission  Report  and  has  also 
been  submitted  to  Readers  Digest.) 

This  report  and  most  national  studies  of 
delinquency  emphasize  the  critical  nature  of 
a  youth's  educational  experience  In  the  de- 
velopment or  avoidance  of  a  delinquent  ca- 
reer. Not  only  are  school  dropouts  overly 
represented  in  the  deUnquent  population. 
but  it  is  found  that  delinquents  are  far  more 
likely  to  have  had  unsuccessful  school  ex- 
periences. 

In  studying  methods  whereby  delinquency 
might  be  prevented,  the  dropout  prevention 
program  of  the  Paducah  school  system  stood 
out  as  one  the  really  outstanding  efforts  in 
the  nation.  Significantly  It  tackles  many  of 
the  same  problems  that  were  listed  in  Chap- 
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ter  II  as  t>eln«?  ciiiisative  factors  la  llie  miJi- 
U>K  of  a  delinqucut 

The  program  wa«  developed  by  Dr  Newman 
Wuiker.  a  member  ot  the  KeulucJty  Crime 
Commissicu.  while  superintendent  of  the  Pa- 
ducah  Sch(xiU  This  fall  he  acrepted  ft  new 
position  as  siiperlntenden'  rf  the  srhrn.Is  In 
l/oul«vtIIe — 5  cltv.  IncidrntftUy.  th«t  has  the 
second  highest  dropout  rate  in  the  nation 

It  waa  the  second  day  of  school.  Lennle,' 
a  black  Jkiv  of  15  three  week.3  (jur  <  f  a  juve- 
uUe  delinquency  liiiUiutiun  w.uiUered 
ttjuund  the  empty  hull  Oci.L^ioii^lly  he 
stopped  to  test  the  conibiiuitioii  on  a  s'.u- 
deut  hx-ker  Watching  the  scene  Mrs  Jessie 
Beasley,  the  schnol  dlrec  t  tin. illy  asked 
the  boy  where  he  was  supposed  to  be  The 
mild  queetkjn  evoked  a  t.  rrent  of  cursing 
and  sexually  Cireu'.ening  words  But,  the  out- 
burst faUed  to  elicit  the  expected  re^sponae  - 
a  aharp  reprimand  and  a  threat  of  expitlslDU 
In.'te.id  Mrs.  Beaslcy  listened  attentively 
A3  the  boy's  tirade  spluttered  to  a  h.ilt,  she 
placed  her  hand  on  his  arm  •  Lennle,  you 
must  really  feel  angry  about  school  "  Even 
a  boy  trying  to  be  expelled  could  feel  her 
Bliioertty.  'Talking  like  that  made  you  feel 
better  for  the  moment,  didn't  lt>  Lonme 
nodded.  "But  did  It  chaiige  anytlUug?  Would 
you  like  to  talk  about  wh.it's  really  troubling 
you*  Maybe  we  can  change  It  " 

Thus  Lennle  was  introduced  to  Project  «. 
a  drt'pout  prerentlon  program  of  the  Padu- 
cah  Kentucky  school  syvtem  .m  Intiovatl'. e 
appn.iach  s<->  •"..cetwiu;  thit  it  l.s  being 
viewed  as  a  model  b\  scnrN_u  ;u1nilnl.str:i- 
tors  all  across  the  n.itton  In  It  Is  hope  fir 
the  million  .fmei:'-an  youths  who  drop  out 
each  year 

The  appriai  ti  is  o.iuple  Lhan^e  'J\e  schoul 
to  fit  the  child's  needs,  instead  of  trying  to 
change  the  child  to  St  the  convenience  of 
the  BCho<3l  And  the  approach  Is  working 
Take,  for  exiunpfe  the  matter  of  discipline. 
With  this  group  of  prevMusly  unmanage- 
able, habitually  truant  youths,  discipline  Is 
malntatned  merely  by  tbe  threat  (seldomly 
invoked)  of  being  sent  home  for  tbe  day. 
Bcbool  baa  beeome  too  exciung  to  mi£«. 

This  tradiuoQ-delyiug  muUel  exuts  be- 
cause of  a  superintendent  who  believes  that 
schools  should  reach  the  human  potential 
ot  efery  child,  and  equally  as  imfxirtant  a 
school  board  that  dares  to  b  urk  him  up 

r>r  Newman  Walker  had  been  in  Paducah 
only  three  years  when  his  curriculum  inno- 
vations began  to  receive  state  and  nation- 
wide attention  In  1966  he  woa  named  by  the 
U.8  Jaycees  as  one  of  Amerlc^a's  four  out- 
standing young  educators.  Despite  the  acco- 
lades, however.  Dr  Walker  knew  his  B;.3tem 
was  falling  short  That  year  the  high  school 
graduating  class  contained  only  68  percent 
of  the  students  who  had  entered  junior  high 
■cbool  Tbe  dropout  rate  was  only  slightly 
lower  tban  the  state  averak^e  of  34  percent, 
and  Kentucky  had  the  second  highest  rate 
in  the  natlc  II 

Dr  Walker  liLstructed  his  stAff  t.i  arrange 
an  "exit"  interview  with  every  dropout.  In 
the  firs:  objeclve- -to  persuade  the  student 
to  remain  m  school— they  failed  Only  two 
percent  reversed  their  decUion.  Concern  hul 
come  too  late.  la  the  second  cbJecUve-  Uj 
find  ;he  reaitoa  "why  "—an  array  of  da'.-a  wa* 
collected.  When  analyzed  a  clear  ixplanatl'.ri 
evolved. 

"Students  drop  out,"  Dr.  Walker  now  ex- 
plains, "simply  t>ecause  they  have  basic  hu- 
man needs  ahlch  are  njt  being  met  by  the 
school   ' 

Sometimes  these  need*  are  physical,  such 
ai  health  or  finances  But  most  often  they 
.ire  psychological  — the  need  to  feel  accept- 
ance and  respect,  the  need  to  feel  some 
measure  of  success  and  personal  worth  Most 
dropouts  (but  not  all)  come  from  tow  socio- 
economic    backgrouada.      frequently     from 
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brcke  nor  we.ik  family  structures.  Prom  birth 
they  have  experienced  these  unmet  basic 
needs. 

"But  the  school.  Itself,"  Dr  Walker  told  his 
board,  "must  accept  a  major  share  cf  the  re- 
•tpon-xiblllty  for  the  negative  self-concept  of 
the  dropout  We  have  been  emphasizing  his 
failures  Instead  of  his  successes,  his  weak- 
nesses Instead  of  his  strengths,  and  his  un- 
importance Instead  of  his  worth  as  a  human 
being  Far  her  t)i m  help  him  overcome  the 
shorlconilngs  of  his  environment,  we 
strengthen  and  contlrm  his  poor  self-con- 
cept " 

EVirly  academic  f.ulure  and  the  feehnc  of 
rejection  cause  low  self-esteem  'Il^is  In  turn 
leads  to  hostile  attitudes  anJ  antl-sccial 
behavior  T>  such  a  child  the  tridlUon.al 
school  savR.  "shape  up  or  ship  out  "  And  be- 
cause he  l.s  lll-eq\iipped  t.i  "shai>e  up  '  he 
l.s  bani.-hed  to  «  world  of  llnilteil  opportu- 
nity and  delinquent  values.  Tills  Is  Uie  dv- 
namlcs  of  failure  which  entraps  one-fourth 
of  the  nation's  children  "To  break  this  pat- 
tern." W.ilker  said.  "It  will  be  neces.sary  to 
scrap  ^'lnle  old  cnncepti  and  take  i  radically 
r.r',',  iippri'  ich 

1  he  hoard  acceple<l  the  challeng  ■  Protei  t 
H   was   t>orn. 

Dur;ng  the  summer  of  196«.  the  fourteen 
teachers  who  had  volunteered  to  take  part  In 
the  experlmen-  were  given  Intensive  training 
m  techiiKiues  of  reachlnu  disinterested  and 
xinderachleving  youths  Then  from  the  1  flMi 
Junior  high  enrollment  (the  place  where  mo-t 
dropouts  occur)  .  the  150sh<jw!ni;  the  greatest 
dropout  potential  were  at-let '.eJ 

While  all  were  Intellectuallv  cupubie  (a  fcA 
even  had  soaring  I.Q'si.  all  v-cre  acvdenuc 
failures  All  had  •ieriuu.s  hehavi  r  pr'  blems 
Truancy  was  common  VIost  had  police  rec- 
ords; m.any  were  graduates  '  of  delinquency 
institutions  Hall  were  Negro,  two-thirds  were 
boys. 

This  unpromising  group  was  assigned  to  a 
rt-modeled  building  adjacent  to  the  Jetti  ii 
Jr  High  School.  When  they  arrived  here, 
one  of  the  male  teacher;,  explained,  "they 
felt  the  whole  v. orld  was  agalii-st  them.  They 
were    hobtUe    to   everyone    .  the   Bcho./l. 

soclet>  in  general,  and  even  their  p,>ers"  Mo«it 
carried  and  brandished  lari;e  pockflt  knives, 
to  them  a  symbol  of  protection  from  a  hostile 
world  "Fhey  refa*ed  to  take  us  for  real 
Time  and  sigain  they  tried  us  out.  each  time 
r  rpectlng  u;i  to  react  punltively  and  vindic- 
tively The  break-through  in  academic  proc'- 
rcss  can'.e  only  after  they  tlnall"  !r.il:/ed  that 
v.e  genuinely  cared  " 

Pour  'arademlc"  subjects  are  offered 
LangUi^ge  sklllc  (reading,  writing,  «.pelling), 
iiL.th.  aoclal  studies  and  science  But  the-e 
have  ilight  resemblance  to  traditional  classes 
Take  reading,  for  example  S  iph-sticaud, 
lndi\  lUually  controlled  reading  machines  per- 
nm  each  student  to  wurk  at  his  own  level  and 
to  progrebfl  at  his  own  rate  No  gradeb  are 
given  (nor  elsewhere  In  the  ProJ'-et )  but  hlt'h 
pr.u^^e  N  awarded  for  progres.s  There  Is  no 
failure,  only  succes.s  Is  possible  And  succt  s 
lo  an  exiKing  slliiuitant 

Math  llkewt.se  Is  Individualized,  starling 
below  the  student's  level  to  build  his  c»jn- 
tidence  botial  studies  are  baaed  on  bi"K- 
ra^,hle^  of  historical  persons  The  clat>.s  also 
becomes  a  newspaper  stall  with  each  student 
reporting  the  slgiuHcant  events  lu  his  Held 
of  experuse"— sports,  foreign,  local  school, 
etc  Science  is  cenWr«d  around  pi.inuing  li;r 
tbe  week-long  trip  tli,at  each  class  takes  to 
the  Land-between  the  Lakes  a  5.400  acre 
educational  area  set  aside  by  TV  A  .  com- 
plete with  dormitories  and  dining  hall  In 
anticipation  of  the  trip  the  student.^  study 
the  plants  and  animals  of  tbe  region.  Its 
geology  .md  ari  haeologv 

But  as  no  particular  subject  matter  Is 
conj>idered  sacred,  any  class  u  subject  to 
momeuiary  chaiige  according  to  need  or 
lntere^f    One  afternoon  a  langu.ige  teacher. 
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Mr:  Jiiiie  Banks,  found  a  note  which  one 
of  the  8th  grade  glrU  had  "accidentally" 
left  In  If  the  girl  had  poured  out  her  frus- 
tration. The  alert  teacher  realized  that 
many  of  the  students,  like  thU  girl,  yearned 
to  communicate  but  were  too  Insecure  to 
do  It  face  to  face  So  each  student  w;i«  given 
a  notebook  as  his  personal  Joum.il.  Three 
times  a  week,  for  fifteen  minutes,  they  were 
Irmtructed  to  wrl'e  In  It  anything  about 
themsel'.  es — tl.elr  experiences  and  concerns 
Th.e  tenrhers  viTlte  det.illed  comments  In 
t-^ch  Journal— praise  for  a  well  expressed 
passiee.  sdvlce  about  a  problem.  But  no 
nil-'oellfd  words  or  prammatlcal  errors  are 
m  irked  Not  one  word  of  criticism  I  (Psy- 
chol..-i.st.s  call  this  "learning  by  positive  re- 
iniorcement.'l  The  resulu?  Communica- 
tions opened  -  .ind  writing  skills  have 
•/■  tnwi'.l. 

.Ml  special  cuis.ses  are  held  In  the  mornlni: 
To  keep  Uie  Project  student*  Integrated 
with  the  entire  student  body,  they  eat  lunch 
at  the  main  building  and  In  the  afternoon 
atttiid  regular  enrichment"  courses — physi- 
cal education,  music,  industrial  arts,  home- 
economics,  or  tine  arts  A  group  of  older  boys 
spend  half  a  d.iy  at  the  area  vocational 
iraiuliiij  schojl. 

Each  cl.iss  la  handled  by  two  teachers—  If 
possible,  a  man  and  a  woman;  one  white,  one 
black.  This  pemilts  one  teacher  to  meet  In- 
dividual or  small  group  needs  as  they  arise. 
When  four  boys  seemed  determined  to  throw 
a  linguaee  skills  class  Into  chaos,  for  ex- 
lunple.  Linda  D<mahue  saw  their  behavior  as 
a  symptom— a  need  for  attention.  Would 
they  go  with  her.  she  asked,  to  purchase 
books  for  the  Project  library?  She  needed 
their  advice  What  books  would  the  student.^ 
enjoy*" 

Exciud  with  the  experience,  they  had  a 
bright  Ide.i  Why  not  go  Into  tbe  book  busi- 
ness"' Tlie  S  and  F  Book  Company  (last  In- 
itials of  their  names)  was  formed.  With  Mrs 
Donahue's  assistance,  they  negotiated  a  20 
percent  discount  from  the  book  store,  opened 
a  bivnk  account,  and  obtained  permission  to 
sell  books  three  times  a  month  during  lunch 
period  In  the  regular  Junior  high  schools.  To 
properly  advise  their  customers,  the  boys 
read  or  skimmed  all  books  offered  for  sale 

During  the  year  they  sold  200  paper-bnck 
books  Detailed  monthly  Hnanclal  state- 
ments were  prepared  At  the  close  of  the 
school  year,  the  unsold  volumes  were  marked 
"Donated  by  the  S  and  F  Book  Company,  " 
and  proudly  presented  to  the  Project  library 
Disinterest  Is  Interpreted  by  the  t«achers 
VIA  their  own  failure,  not  that  of  the  stu- 
dents !-'o  innovaih  n  Is  necessary.  A  group 
of  the  more  emotionally  disturbed  girls 
would  only  mumble  when  asked  to  read 
aloud.  The  teacher  proposed  reading  a  play 
When  perfected,  they  could  produce  It  on 
the  schools  cloeed  circuit  television.  Ani- 
mation was  sparked  by  tbe  vision  of  becom- 
ing a  TV  star  A  male  teacher  taught  good 
grooming  to  llUs  same  group  by  taking  them 
to  a  dress  shop  The  proprietress  spent  the 
mormng  demonstrating  appropriate  outhu 
for  VHXious  occasions.  Liter  this  new  know- 
how  was  used  In  a  cUi.>>s  style  show. 

Tiie  Project  utilizes  successful  technique^ 
developed  elsewhere  Among  these  are:  8e!f- 
Enhanclng  E<luciiuon  from  the  Cuperuno 
(Callfoml.i)  Sch<X)l  District;  Problem  Solv- 
ing Techniques  from  the  National  Traimnp 
Laboratory  of  NEA;  and  Human  Potential 
Beminars  from  Kendal  College.  Evanston. 
Illinois.  Tills  latter  technique  focuses  on 
what's  right  about  the  Individual  Instead  of 
what's  wrong  For  example,  one  day's  sub- 
ject was  "Strength  Bombardment." 

Each  of  the  ten  youths  listed  his  greatest 
strengttis.  JefT  admitted  that  he  was  a  fair 
athlete,  was  good  at  making  things,  and 
didn't  mind  working  at  an  interesting  Job. 
The  group  then  added  other  strengths.  One 
girl  shyly  mentioned  bis  good  looks,  and  an- 
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other  that  he  made  friends  easily,  A  boy 
added  that  he  was  a  good  organizer — got  ball 
games  started.  The  teacher-leader  suggested 
that  Jeff  followed  mechanical  Instructions 
well.  (Carefully  avoided  was  any  mention 
that  last  year  Jeff  flunked  every  subject,  and 
had  been  twice  picked  up  by  the  police.) 

Next  the  group  played  a  game:  "I  see  Jeff 
five  years  from  now."  On  the  basis  of  the 
strengths  elicited,  the  group  saw  him  either 
as  the  head  mechanic  In  a  large  garage,  or 
as  the  foreman  of  a  construction  crew.  For 
the  first  time  Jeff  caught  some  vision  of 
what  he  might  achieve  as  an  adult 

Rules  are  kept  to  a  minimum  to  avoid  un- 
important win-lose  situations.  If  one  of  these 
students  with  low  self-esteem  deliberately 
disobeys  a  strict  order  (no  gum  chewing,  for 
example)  the  teacher  Is  trapped.  To  overlook 
the  disobedience  Is  to  approve  of  lawlessness; 
to  enforce  the  rule  by  punishment  Is  to 
alienate  the  student  even  further.  So  disap- 
proval of  anti-social  behavior  is  shown  by 
other  means,  principally  by  praUlng  good 
behavior. 

"Reject  a  child.  "  Dr.  Walker  says,  "and  he 
will  reject  your  values.  But  If  he  feels  ac- 
cepted, he  will  want  to  be  a  good  citizen." 
Profanity  has  almost  disappeared.  During  two 
days  of  the  last  week,  a  Kentucky  Crime 
Commission  staff  member  heard  only  one 
curse  word.  A  boy  who  cut  his  finger  opening 
a  pop  bottle  instinctively  yelled,  "damn  It" 
.  .  .  and  quickly  added,  "excuse  me."  Unllt- 
tered  hallways  and  unmarked  restroom  walls 
have  come  not  from  threats  and  demands, 
but  from  the  growing  sense  of  pride. 

Many  school  problems  stem  from  emotional 
problems  at  home.  So  not  surprisingly  some 
of  the  most  dramatic  changes  have  come 
from  work  wdth  parents.  (All  parents  are 
visited  )  Take  the  case  of  the  unmarried 
mother  of  five  children,  two  of  whom,  a  boy 
and  a  girl,  were  In  the  Project.  The  boy  was 
belligerent  toward  everyone,  even  youths  bis 
own  age.  Any  casual  mention  of  a  father — 
any  father — Joe  took  as  poking  fun  at  him. 
He  started  fights  senselessly.  Classmates 
learned  to  leave  him  alone,  increasing  his 
hostility. 

After  the  first  of  many  parent-child- 
teacher  conferences,  the  mother  wrote  a 
letter  of  appreciation.  Never  before,  she  said, 
had  she  realized  what  she  was  doing  to  ber 
children.  The  fourteen-year  old  daughter  re- 
ported she  and  her  mother  had  begun  to  talk 
about  "important  things  "  Slowly  change 
came  In  the  boy.  Watching  the  teachers  treat 
his  mother  with  dignity,  and  feeling  their 
acceptance  of  him  as  an  individual,  he  came 
to  accept  himself. 

"Joe.  like  most  Project  students,  probably 
won't  ever  make  It  to  college."  one  teacher 
explained,  "but  he'll  leave  here  able  to  bold 
down  a  decent  Job  and  to  be  a  responsible 
citizen.  And  that's  tbe  point  of  education. 
Helping  each  child  reach  his  full  potential, 
whatever  It  may  be." 

Professional  services  In  the  community  are 
titillzed.  Each  Wednesday  morning,  Dr. 
Marlow  Hartson  of  the  area  Mental  Health 
Clinic  conducts  group  therapy  sessions  at 
the  school.  Another  Clinic  counselor,  Wallace 
Baggett.  meets  with  some  twenty  Project 
parents  on  Tuesday  nights.  The  14  seniors  in 
psychiatric  nursing  at  Murray  State  Univer- 
sity (40  miles  away)  spend  one  morning  a 
week  at  the  Project.  Most  of  their  work  is 
with  the  parents  of  the  child  to  whom  each 
is  assigned. 

It  would  be  nice  to  report  that  Project  8 
had  been  100  percent  successful.  But  such  an 
expectation  would  be  unrealistic.  It  was  an 
experimental  program,  continually  changing. 
Techniques  that  didn't  work  were  discarded; 
new  approaches  tried.  Many  of  the  children 
are  so  emotionally  crippled  by  a  lifetime  of 
neglect  that  It  will  take  more  than  nine 
months  of  therapy  to  change  their  attitudes 
and  habits. 
Achievement  tests  given  at  the  beginning 
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and  end  of  the  year  show  that  the  entire 
gitjup  gained  more  than  tbe  expected  level. 
Some  galna  were  dramatic,  as  tbe  case  of  an 
adopted  boy  wltb  an  I.Q.  of  138  who  in  Sep- 
tember had  abown  only  a  4tb  grade  achieve- 
ment. He  Jumped  almost  to  the  9th  grade 
level. 

Altogether  176  were  Involved  last  year.  Dur- 
ing the  year  18  showed  sufHclent  improve- 
ment to  be  returned  to  the  regular  system. 
Approximately  half  are  ready  to  go  back  thU 
fall,  while  the  rest  will  be  held  for  another 
year  of  Intensive  care.  With  11  youths,  the 
staff  admit  failure.  Of  these,  one  girl  was 
pregnant  when  school  began,  two  were  mar- 
ried, three  boys  were  sent  to  state  correc- 
tional institutions  by  the  Juvenile  Judge,  and 
five  others  simply  dropped  out.  Pour  of  these 
were  Involved  In  tbe  program  for  less  than 
a  month,  one  for  only  a  single  day. 

To  fall  with  only  six  percent  of  a  group 
which  showed  a  100  percent  dropout  poten- 
tial U  undreamed  of  In  educational  circles. 
But  success  can  be  demonstrated  in  other 
terms.  Broken  school  windows  are  a  meas- 
ure of  student  alienation.  This  year  only 
one-fifth  as  many  windows  were  broken  as 
last  year.  Police  report  a  drop  of  nearly  50 
percent  In  vandalism.  Judge  Pelham  Mc- 
Murray  reports  a  sharp  decrease  In  Juvenile 
court  cases. 

Last  year  Project  8  cost  about  $300  per 
pupil  above  tbe  normal  $400  spent  by  the 
school  board.  Tbi-  Investment  is  small  In 
comparison  with  the  nearly  $4,000  per  year 
cost  of  maintaining  a  youth  In  a  state  de- 
linquency Institution.  (National  studies  in- 
dicate that  approximately  half  of  all  Juve- 
niles arrested  for  stealing  are  unemployed 
dropouts.) 

Tbe  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  carefully 
watched  the  Project.  And  they  are  impressed. 
In  June  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, James  E.  Allen,  announced  a  $310,000 
grant  to  extend  tbe  program  throughout  the 
Paducah  system.  (It  was  one  of  only  ten 
dropout  programs  funded  out  of  387  appli- 
cations— and  the  only  one  already  In  opera- 
tion.) Three  intensive  care  units,  similar  to 
Project  8,  will  l>e  established  for  4th,  5th 
and  6th  grade  students.  It  Is  the  hope  to  reach 
these  youncsters  early — reach  them  before 
the  pattern  of  failure  and  psychological  hang- 
ups crystallize. 

The  most  Important  feature  In  the  ex- 
panded program  will  be  Intensive  training 
for  all  teachers  In  the  system.  The  Intent 
is  to  change  the  attitudes  of  teachers  to- 
ward disadvantaged  youths  and  to  provide 
them  with  skills  to  build  the  self-esteem  of 
these  youths.  When  this  is  accomplished,  the 
need  for  Project  8  wlU  disappear.  School 
could  become  an  Instrument  for  developing 
the  full  potential  of  all  youngsters. 


UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  TAKE 
LEAD  TOWARD  GREATER  EX- 
CHANGE RATE  FLEXIBILITY 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  20.  1970 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
several  occasions  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  I  pointed  out  thfe  need  for  in- 
ternational monetary  reform,  and  the 
dangers  inherent  in  continuing  a  sys- 
tem of  fixed  exchange  rates. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  is  currently  reviewing 
the  exchange  rate  system,  and  I  would 
urge  the  Nixon  administration  to  sup- 
port this  study,  with  a  view  toward  ofter- 
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ing  a  realistic  reform  package  for  our 
international  monetary  affairs. 

One  of  the  best  analyses  of  the  prob- 
lems involved,  and  the  options  available 
comes  in  an  article  by  the  very  erudite 
and  inventive  Dr.  Otmar  Emminger,  vice 
chairman  of  the  Deutsche  Bundesbank. 

I  enclose  the  Washington  Post  article 
of  January  11  for  the  thoughtful  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues : 

Emminger  Suggests  Flexible  Exchange 
(By  Dr.  Otmar  Emminger) 

(Note. — The  following  article  on  exchange 
rate  flexibility  questions  was  written  at  the 
request  of  The  Washington  Post  by  Dr. 
Emminger.  who  has  played  a  leading  role  In 
international  financial  affairs  for  the  past 
many  years.  Many  associates  here  and 
abroad  give  him  a  large  share  of  the  credit 
for  successful  evolution  of  the  Special  Draw- 
ing Rights  plan  adopted  last  year  by  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.) 

The  exchange  rate  system  of  the  world  is 
now  undergoing  review.  The  rules  of  the  par- 
value  system,  as  laid  down  in  the  Bretton 
Woods  agreement  were  held  inviolate  for 
25  years.  Now  the  IMP  has  been  asked  by  its 
governors,  at  their  last  annual  meeting  in 
October  1969.  to  Investigate  whether  a 
limited  Increase  In  flexibility  of  exchange 
rate  variation  would  be  desirable  and  attain- 
able with  the  necessary  safeguards. 

What  Is  behind  this  rising  doubt  about 
the  present  system  of  fixed  par-values  for 
currencies — a  system  which,  after  all.  has 
supported  an  unprecedented  expansion  of 
world  trade  during  the  past  20  years? 

The  doubts  have  mainly  arisen  out  of  the 
series  of  violent  international  monetary 
crises  since  the  autumn  of  1967.  These  crises 
have  taught  us  a  number  of  lessons. 

First,  major  currencies  can  get  so  seriously 
out  of  line  that  national  and  International 
monetary  equilibrium  can  only  be  restored 
by  significant  adjustments  in  currency  pari- 
ties, be  It  through  devaluation  (Great  Brit- 
ain 1967,  France  1969)  or  through  apprecia- 
tion (Germany  1969). 

Second,  countries  tend  to  resist  such  ad- 
justments unduly  long,  for  reasons  of  pKJliti- 
cal  prestige,  or  out  of  fear  of  leaping  Into 
the  dark,  or  out  of  fear  of  rocking  the  inter- 
national boat,  or  finally  because  of  resistance 
by  pressure  groups. 

Third,  the  results  of  these  delays  are: 
huge  speculative  flows,  distortions  In  the 
structure  of  the  respective  economies,  and 
In  the  end  more  massive  and  disruptive  al- 
terations in  exchange-rate  relationships  than 
might  have  been  required  with  timely 
adjustment. 

A  currency  which  has  been  undervalued 
for  a  prolonged  period  causes  Industry  to 
become  overly  "export-oriented."  while  an 
overvalued  currency  makes  Industry  develop 
a  structural  bias  for  the  domestic  market.  If 
the  14.3  per  cent  devaluation  of  the  British 
pound  in  November  1967  has  taken  l',i  years 
to  produce  significant  results,  this  Is  to  a 
large  extent  due  to  the  preceding  prolonged 
overvaluation  and  consequent  mis-direction 
of  the  British  economy. 

How  can  we  get  speedier  adjustment  and 
avoid  periodic  exchange  crises,  without  losing 
the  advantages  of  a  stable  exchange-rate 
system?  Freely  floating  rates  vrtthout  any 
fixed  points  of  reference  (as  advocated  by 
Professor  Milton  Friedman  et  al.)  can  in  my 
opinion  safely  be  ruled  out.  No  one  in  any 
responsible  position  has  up  to  now  envis- 
aged going  to  such  extremes.  What  la  under 
discussing  is  either  a  "wider  band"  or  a  sys- 
tem of  small  and  more  frequent  changes  in 
par  values  or  a  combination  of  both. 

Widening  the  margins,  within  which  mar- 
ket rates  may  fluctuate  above  and  below  par 
values,  may  mean  very  different  things  de- 
pending on  the  degree.  If  the  widening  Is 
large  enough — say:  at  least  -r  or  —  5  per  cent 
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for  other  currenciw  agaJrut  the  dollar,  whlc^i 
nieai'.s  •  or  —  10  per  cent  between  the  other 
currtuciea  theuiselvei  it  gets  in  practice 
\ery  near  to  freely  floating  rates  Such  a  sub- 
blantlal  widening  does  not  at  present  ftr.d 
much  support  except  perhaps  as  a  tran>!i- 
tlonal  device  for  a  single  cvniiitry  In  order  to 
i!iove  towards  a  new,  m<  re  faJlstlc  parity 
There  is  more  bupport  fiT  a  very  mcnle  • 
widening  of  the  margins  say  frum  the  pres- 
ent or  -  1  per  rem.  a.s  permitted  under 
the  func  s  s:a:u-.e,  to  or  2  per  cen:  above 
and  bflow  par 

This  would  n^r  conrrihiite  slgnlfliantlv  in 
the  adjujtmeut  of  paymenia  imbalance 
But  It  would  sliRhtlv  mcrea.-e  the  pos.-it^ 
swiiitpi  in  exchanfte  rates  and  thus  give  cen- 
tral banks  more  opemtionaJ  eibow  room 
against  spe«iilatlve  flows  It  \*as  for  this — 
and  only  fiT  this — purpose  that  a  modest 
widening;  wa<  advot-ated  a-  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  fund  by  the  British  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  Weighing  the  proe  and 
cons.  I  would  come  out  with  a  positive  ver- 
dict in  favor  of  in'roducing  the  legal  pos^.- 
blllty  for  a  moderately  wider  band 

There  is  also  something  to  be  sajd  fiir 
"legitimizing  the  temporary  adoption  of  a 
substantially  wider  band  lor  even  complete 
freedom)  as  a  transltlcn  to  a  new  fixed 
parity  on  the  model  of  the  'interim  float  '  b<> 
■juccessfully  practiced  by  Germany  for  four 
weeks  before  settling  definitely  upon  a  new 
parity  at  the  end  of  October  1969  But  the  in- 
troduction of  such  Improved  technlralltie- 
would  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  "reform  ' 
And  we  should  beware  of  the  Illusion  that 
many  impor.ant  countries  would  actually 
make  use  of  such  wider  margins:  n'lt  for 
Instance,  the  Common  Market  countries,  ex- 
cept If  they  found  a  way  to  limit  the  wider 
band  to  exchange-rate  rela'ions  outside  the 
market  while  preserving  narrower  margins 
inside 

Sliding  parities— Reformers  who  want  bet- 
ter and  speedier  adjustment  for  paymen's 
imbalances  look  towards  the  other  kind  of 
limited  flexibility,  le  small  but  more  fre- 
quent changes  In  exchange  parities  If  for 
instance  the  par  value  would  be  adjusted 
every  two  months  by  one  third  or  one  half 
per  cent,  this  could  easily  be  acc<.immodated 
within  the  normal  market  swings  of  the  ex- 
cbajige  rate  w^lthout  any  sudden  Jumps,  and 
It  would  allow  an  annual  parity  adjustment 
of  up  to  a  or  3  per  cent  If  the  direction 
were  known  to  the  public,  the  economy,  and 
in  paracular  foreign  trade,  probably  could 
lake  such  parity  changes  quite  easily  m  their 
stride  There  need  not  even  be  too  much  fear 
of  destabilizing  short-term  capital  flows,  at 
any  rate  less  than  in  the  present  system 

This  sounds  quite  attractive  But  such  a 
sliding  parity  adjustment  (or  flexible  parity 
or  "crawUn?  peg")  la  not  without  its  prob- 
lems. First,  there  may  be  sudden,  unforsee- 
able  fundamental  imbalances  (such  as  the 
French  wage  explosion  In  1968i  which  can- 
not be  accommodated  within  the  alow-mov- 
ing sUdlnn  parity  adjustment  Would  the 
still  remaining  possibility  of  major  ad  hoc 
parity  changes  not  serlou.-ily  detract  from 
the  advantages  of  the  sUJlng  parity  scheme'' 
Second,  who  should  determine  the  timing 
and  size  of  the  sliding  adjustments,  and  ac- 
cording to  what   criteria'' 

Automatic  formulas  not  acceptable — Most 
proponents  of  a  crawling  peij  want  this  to  be 
entrusted  to  an  automatic  formula— e  g  by 
changing  the  parity  accordlns;  to  a  moving 
average  of  past  market  rates  during  a  refer- 
ence period,  or  by  reference  to  movements  In 
currency  reserves,  or  by  a  combination  of 
both  Such  a  "formula" — approach  would 
take  parity  adjustments  out  of  the  hands  of 
p<jliuclan«  and  out  of  the  reach  of  pressure 
groups 

But  It  Ls  not  quite  so  simple  Decisions  on 
exchange  rates  are  considered  a  vital  part  of 
economic  policy,  and  I  doubt  whether  any 
gnremment  would  commit  Itself  irrevocably 
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to  a  par-Tulue  adjustuient  by  an  auVoni.itlc 
iormula.  Moreover,  buch  automatic  formulas. 
If  related  Ui  pa^t  reference  periods  or  to 
>«cclden-val  reserve  inoTementa  have  serious 
shortcomings  that  cannot  easily  be  over- 
come 

Optlon.il  crawlliii;  p^i;  Tlius  in  pra.Uce  a 
slidlnc;  pee;  would  probably  only  look  ac- 
Leptable  If  It  waa  under  the  deliberate  con- 
urol  of  llie  authorltici,  -even  If  they  mij^ht 
make  the  general  direction  and  maximum 
limits  of  Uie  intended  ,ulju.'-',.nient  knnwn. 
Such  sliding  pantlcb  on  an  upUonrvl  b.isls 
do  not  easily  lit  ln"o  a  <enerall/,ed  sy.  Uni. 
They  would  rn'her  require  v^c'.  iiii  arrangc- 
tru■nt^  ijeiween  the  n;uuet.>ry  fund  and  In- 
dividual countries  The  n.itional  authurllles 
would  receive  an  'aliowiuice  "  for  cxch.iiue- 
rate  action  within  which  they  could  make 
ciimulHtlve  small  cliangea  in  lliclr  par  value 
Wh'  would  be  suitable  ciuidldates  for  &u<  h 
;low-niovlng  su-p-by-stcp  adjubtmcnts ' 
There  are.  of  course,  some  who  feel  that 
With  the  recent  realignment  of  the  French 
.uid  German  pariUes.  the  urgency  Is  defl- 
ixllely  out  of  such  proposals  However,  we 
h.ive  al.so  to  look  aliead  Into  the  future  Such 
a  proce<liire  of  rate  adjubtment  wmild  fit  all 
'.hose  cases  where  fundamental  payments 
imbalan'-es  4n.se  blowly  over  the  years,  either 
(lit  of  ba.->lc  international  shlfus  in  favor  (or 
diifavor)  of  a  country  s  export  a.N.sortment,  or 
out  of  clearly  discernible  structural  demand 
chuiges  m  the  export  or  Import  field,  or 
out  of  persistent  dlverRemles  in  relative  cost 
and  price  movements 

But  let  no  one  believe  that  a  slow-moving 
■tep-by-.step  parity  adjustment  would  be  a 
pajiacea  that  would  deal  palnlehsly  with  all 
the  major  imbalanres  In  the  world  economy; 
fundamentally  the  adju.stment  must  always 
be  based  on  adequate  domestic  policies 
Nor  should  anyone  believe  that  It  would  be 
easy  for  a  major  country  to  adopt — volun- 
t.irlly-  such  a  stldlns;  parity  adjustment  We 
should  also  mt  overlook  the  constraints  and 
InhlblUous  arising  for  Common  Market  coun- 
tries out  of  regional  economic  Integration  It 
would,  moreover  probably  not  be  easy  to  flit 
the  V3  dollar  properly  Into  ruch  a  scheme. 
Thus  expectations  for  attaining  soon  a 
stream-lined  exchange-rate  system  should 
not  be  pinned  too  high. 
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timely  mess.\ge  from 
vietna:^ 


HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or  Ajui.AMSAa 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  January  20.  1970 

Mr.  FTJLBRIOHT.  Mr  Prpsldent.  I 
ju>k  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  a  very  in- 
teresting letter  from  a  member  of  the 
armed  services  recently  in  Vietnam.  Mr. 
David  W  Fruzell.  of  the  4th  Infantr>' 
Dtvislon.  The  letter  was  published  In  the 
Arkansas  Gazftle  of  Januarj-  3.  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
a.s  follows: 

TiMti-v   Mfcit-Aoc  Fbom   Vhtnam 
To  the  EorroB  or  thi  Gazrm: 

In  discussions  of  that  rather  frazzled  sub- 
ject, the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  Is  not  uncommon 
to  hear  something  like.  "I'd  like  to  send 
those  protestors  over  there  and  let  them  get 
shot  at  Then  we'd  see  how  they  felt  about 
the  war'  ■  Unfortunately,  for  these  discus- 
sions, there  Is  seldom  a  veteran  to  consult 
to  detemune  If  he  was  a  "protestor,"  and  If 
he  hiid  gone  through  some  metamorphoels 
of  mind  about  the  rationality  and  morality 
of  the  war 


Out  of  concern  for  fair  discusnion.  I  do 
herein  oiler  my  services  a.s  one  of  the  refer- 
ees m  question.  I  tirongly  opposed  the  war 
before  I  w:>3  sent  to  Vietnam,  strongly 
enough  that  I  dared  break  the  comfortable 
convention  of  'don't  rock  the  boat,"  and  en- 
r  ii^ed  in  publicly  exprc.sslnj;  my  concern  I 
Wis  what  Is  u.sually  called  a  "protestor  " 
(ll  13  lutcrci-Ung  to  note  all  the  meanlnys 
that  word  now  c.irrlcs  lu  America.)  I  pro- 
tCited  the  dcc.iy  of  American  reason,  the 
dam.ago  of  Amtrica's  Iniai^c.  and.  most  of  all, 
the  loss  of  lives.  American  and  Vietnamese 
In  all  the  words  printed,  by  all  interested 
parties,  was  not  one  explanation  of  Amer- 
ican involvemcul  which  Jubtllied  so  many 
deaths,  so  m.any  atrocities. 

Now,  having  reached  the  halfway  point 
of  my  tour  In  Vietnam,  I  retlect  on  what  I've 
observed  anil  experienced  I  am  now  In  that 
seemingly  mai;ieul  potUlon  of  first-hand 
knowledge  about  the  war,  a  position  that 
carries  an  extraordinarily  Inordinate  amount 
of  status  in  America.  I  have  had  my  experi- 
vnce  in  the  "school  of  war"  and  my  baptLsm 
by  h.js'.ilc  lire,  I  ve  been  4>hol  at.  There  are 
now  more  than  Just  words  to  base  my  think- 
ing on. 

And  my  thinking  Is  this;  my  country  Is 
destroying  Itself  In  Vietnam  Everything  1 
have  seen  amplifies  the  Irrationality  of  the 
State  Department's  formal  explanations  Ev- 
erything I  have  seen  clarifies  the  artful  am- 
biguity of  official  Pentagon  statements  about 
the  war's  strategy  and  tiictlcs;  and  that 
clearer  picture  is  unspeakably  ugly  Perhaps 
the  tigllest  part  of  tlie  Image  Is  the  way  in 
wIUlU  the  military  manipulates  the  Infor- 
mation given  our  congressmen  and  the  pres- 
ident so  as  to  continue  what  Is  unquestion- 
ably of  Infinite  benefit  to  the  military  estab- 
Ii.'^hment 

Shortly  after  the  October  15  moratorium 
I  observed  in  a  couple  of  stateside  papers, 
some  statements  by  military  officials  that 
the  soldiers  In  Vietnam  were  really  dis- 
traught by  the  demonstrations.  Acknowl- 
edging that  my  own  contacts  with  other 
OIs  is  limited  to  the  men  in  my  unit,  I  can 
only  5ay  that  they  were  not  distraught: 
many  were  sympathetic,  but  most  were  In- 
different 

It  is  this  Indifference  I  fear  most,  because 
it  is  Indifference  that  let  this  war  happen. 
It  Ls  indifference  that  will  perpetuate  Amer- 
ican geo-political  retardation  and  mili- 
tarism It  Is  Indifference  that  will  destroy 
our  country,  not  the  concern  of  those  that 
protest. 

8p4c    DAvro  W.  PRizznj.. 

4tn  Infantry  Division. 
Vietnam. 


SANDY  ASSELIN:    ALL  AMERICAN 
GIRL  NEXT  DOOR 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  MiasotTRi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  20,  1970 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bill  Potter, 
the  outd(X)r  editor  of  the  Joplin,  Mo., 
Globe,  also  writes  a  column  for  that 
daily  called.    'Pottering  Around." 

Bill's  eye  for  the  beauty  of  nature,  and 
his  ability  to  translate  same  Into  prose, 
has  placed  him  in  the  forefront  of  Amer- 
ican outdoor  writers. 

It  is  the  good  fortune  of  those  who 
read  Bill's  meanderlngs,  that  his  eye  for 
beauty  sometimes  extends  beyond  that 
of  flora  and  fauiia  to  fociu  on  other 
natural  wondermenta  of  our  beloved 
Ozarks.  A  case  In  point  being  Ml«  San- 
dra Kay  Asselin.  of  Branson,  Mo. 

"Sandy,"  according  to  Bill,  has  the  In- 
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telligence  quotient  to  match  her  beauty 
and  was  the  subject  of  a  recent  "Potter- 
ing Around"  column.  Bill's  lengthy  and 
informative  interview  with  this  young 
lady,  covering  everything  from  the  so- 
called  "generation  gap,"  to  her  ambi- 
tions for  tomorrow,  should  provide  much 
food  for  thought  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  communicating  with  the  youth  of 
today. 

Certainly  to  come  in  for  its  share  of 
commendation,  is  Bill  Potter's  idea  of 
presenting  a  "Friends  to  Youth  Award," 
aimed  at  spotlighting  and  recognizing 
the  sensitive  and  sincere  majority  of  to- 
day's youth. 

The  interview  follows: 
[Prom  the  Joplin  (Mo.)  Globe,  Nov.  23,  19691 

POTTERINO     AKOnNP^ 

(By    BUi    Potter) 

If  the  young  lady  being  presented  to  col- 
umn readers  today  was  a  high  school  senior, 
I  am  quite  certain  she  would  be  nominated 
by  a  hometown  organization  for  our 
"Friends  of  Youth"  award. 

And,  IX  there  happened  to  be  a  nationwide 
search  to  discover  the  All  American  Girl- 
Next -Door  personality,  I  am  confident  my 
young  friend  would  stand  a  better-than- 
average  chance  of  winning  that  title. 

My  subject  for  today's  youth  personality 
sketch  certainly  torpedoes  the  cliche  about 
beauty  and  brains  not  mixing.  Not  only  does 
this  gal  have  beauty,  she  has  the  intelligence 
quotient  to  match  the  beauty  of  her  face 
and  figure.  There's  a  third  dimension,  too. 
There's  beauty,  brains  .  .  .  and  brawn.  Later 
on  we  will  dwell  on  the  brawn  aspect  but  for 
the  moment  let  me  Introduce  this  charmer. 
You've  met  her  before  In  this  column  but 
Just  to  refresh  your  memory  let  me  say  .  .  . 

Neighbor,  meet  Miss  Sandra  Kay  Asselin 
of  Branson. 

On  previous  occasions  when  her  name  and 
photo  have  been  publicized  In  this  column 
she  waa  generally  referred  to  as  Capt.  Sandy. 
You  see  (and  this  is  where  the  brawn  comes 
In ) ,  she  Is  a  member  of  the  Asselin  family 
team  that  owns  and  operates  the  Sammy 
Lane  Pirate  Cruise  boats  on  Lake  Taney- 
como. 

This  Branson  beauty  was  licensed  three 
years  ago  by  the  Coast  Guard  and  at  that 
time  It  was  reported  Sandy  was  probably 
the  youngest  female  ever  granted  a  captain's 
license  to  pUot  a  cruise  ship  of  the  Sammy 
Lane  slse.  Naturally,  to  pass  the  test  it  was 
necessary  for  her  to  show  her  prowess  not 
only  with  the  wheel  to  guide  the  vessel  but 
also  to  prove  she  could  master  the  mechani- 
cal details  of  the  heavy-duty  motors  that 
propel  the  craft. 

Sandy  Is  a  Junior  at  the  University  of  Ar- 
kansas and  come  July  she  makes  the  transl. 
tlon  to  adulthood  when  she  becomes  31. 
At  the  semester  break  next  Spring.  Capt. 
S-indy  starts  her  senior  year  at  the  Razor- 
back  school  of  learning. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  northwest  Arkansas, 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  with  Sandy 
and  discuss  one  of  today's  major  topics — 
the  communications  (some  call  It  genera- 
tion) gap  as  it  relates  to  youth  and  'the 
older  generation.  Her  answers  to  my  pointed 
questions  confirmed  an  opinion  I  had  prevl- 
ovisly  made  of  Sandy's  character — she  has 
very  fixed  and  pertinently  sound  opinions 
concerning  the  youth  vs.  adult  matter. 

Because  I  recognize  Miss  Asselin  as  a 
member  of  her  generation's  responsible 
youth.  I  knew  that  any  question  would  find 
honest,  sto^lghtforward  response.  I  was  not 
disappointed. 

In  the  question  and  answer  session.  It 
went  like  this: 

'"What  can  the  adult  generation  do  to 
close  the  communication  gap?"' 
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"We  are  living  In  a  world  past  generations 
dreamed  about,"  Sandy  said.  "To  close  the 
gap  .  .  .  teach  us  what  they  know,  learn 
from  us,  listen  to  our  problems  and  our  at- 
titudes toward  the  affairs  of  today  .  .  . 
have  an  open  mind  for  discussion.  In  return, 
youth  must  do  the  same." 

Question.  "Has  the  church  failed  youth?" 
Answer.  "No!" 

Question.  "Has  society  failed  youth?" 
Answer.    "If   society   has   failed    youth    It 
would  be  only  from  a  lack  of  patience  and 
understanding.  Failure  In  many  cases  to  try 
to  understand." 

Question.  "What  is  youth  looking  for 
today?" 

Answer.  "The  same  as  our  parents  and  the 
generations  before  them,  world  peace.  And, 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  In  our  fast-paced 
world  of  today  the  younger  generation  has 
a  better  chance  for  higher  education  than 
our  parents.  We  can  see  how  far  an  educa- 
tion can  take  us.  and  that  it  is  almost  Im- 
possible to  make  anything  of  ourselves  un- 
less we  follow  through  with  the  opportu- 
nities we  are  given." 

Question.  "Does  today's  moral  code  pose 
an  affront  to  the  average  young  person  or 
does  It  encourage  acceptance?" 

Answer.  "I  don't  actually  think  the  moral 
ideas  of  our  generation  are  much  different 
than  any  other  generation  except  that  It 
Is  more  freely  talked  about  today.  I  can't 
really  say  much  about  this  because  I  live 
m  a  part  of  the  country  where  people  still 
have  high  moral  Ideas." 

Question.  "Would  youth  accept  respon- 
slbiUty  In  today's  confused  world?  " 

Answer.  "Yes!  We  want  to  be  a  part.  We 
want  to  do  what  we  can  to  better  ourselves 
and  the  world.  We  are  going  to  be  here  the 
longest  and  it  will  be  our  children  who  fol- 
low. I  feel  that  the  overwhelming  percent- 
age of  the  youths  are  willing  to  help  In  any 
way  and  many  already  are. 

"Lots  of  people  may  say  what  a  stupid 
answer,  or  what  a  naive  outlook  because  of 
the  horrid  demonstrations,  peace  nutfches, 
riots,  happenings,  dope  parties,  etc.,  now 
sweeping  across  the  nation. 

"But  what  about  the  rest  of  us?  The  vast 
majority  of  the  youth  population?  The  hip- 
pies and  rioters  are  such  a  small  minority, 
yet  they  are  the  ones  getting  all  the  public- 
ity. If  one  feels  that  all  young  people  are  hip- 
pies then  why  do  they  not  believe  that  most 
airplanes  will  crash?  Thousands  of  planes 
make  safe  Journeys  every  day,  yet  the  only 
ones  you  bear  about  are  the  ones  that  crash. 
"In  America  we  have  the  right  to  speak 
up  for  what  we  believe  in  and  say  what  we 
think  Is  wrong.  I  think  everyone  should  take 
advantage  of  these  wonderful  privileges  that 
our  country  offers  us.  But  we  can  only  speak 
and  give  our  Ideas  If  anything  Is  to  become 
of  our  country.  If  we  are  to  remain  the  great 
nation  that  we  are  today,  we  must  stand  be- 
hind our  government's  final  decisions.  We 
elected  our  government  officials.  When  we 
have  said  what  we  have  to  say  and  the  gov- 
ernment has  made  a  decision,  we  should 
stand  behind  that  official  decision.  We  are 
not  only  standing  behind  our  government 
officials,  we  are  standing  behind  the  United 
States. 

"It  Is  not  our  nation's  executives  and 
officials  of  government  that  make  America. 
'We  the  people"  are  our  country.  Our  coun- 
try is  what  we  make  It.  Nothing  more.  Youth 
wants  Its  part  In  that  responsibility." 

Before  my  visit  with  Sandy.  I  had  men- 
tioned to  her  parents  that  I  was  particularly 
interested  In  talking  to  her  alwut  the  prob- 
lem of  the  so-called  generation  (or  communi- 
cations) gap.  They  said.  In  effect.  "We  know 
you'll  have  no  trouble  communicating  ■with 
Sandy — ^thls  child  has  very  strong  Ideas  about 
things." 

But  the  blonde  beauty  from  Branson  has 
always  been  interested  and  involved  In  worth- 
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while  things  of  school,  church  and  family. 
Before  graduating  with  the  class  of  "87  at 
Branson  High  School,  she  had  received  the 
Girl  Scouts  Curved  Bar  Award,  attended  an 
International  Girl  Scout  Roundup,  served 
on  the  BHS  Student  Council  and  was  active 
m  the  Presbyterian  Youth  Fellowship.  And, 
as  If  that  wasn't  enough  Involvement  dur- 
ing her  busy  high  school  tenure,  Sandy  was 
very  active  In  five  different  extra  currlcular 
club  programs. 

Speaking  of  beauty — as  a  freshman  on  the 
Arkansas  campus,  Sandy  amassed  a  total  of 
67  points  in  the  Homecoming  Queen  con- 
test but  because  freshmen  coeds  are  barred 
from  holding  that  title,  she  had  to  be  satis- 
fied to  serve  on  the  queen's  court. 

Earlier  this  year,  sponsored  in  the  Miss 
Trl -Lakes  beauty  pageant  in  Branson.  Sandy 
won  the  title  and  went  on  to  the  Miss  Mis- 
souri p«igeant  in  Springfield  where  she  was 
Judged  No.  1  runnerup  to  the  1969  "Miss 
Missouri"  who  represented  our  state  In  the 
Miss  America  contest  at  Atlantic  City. 

Honors  in  college?  Plenty  of  them.  Look  at 
this  list  .  .  . 

As  a  freshman  she  was  a  dormitory  officer; 
member  Delta  Delta  Delta  (Trl  Delta)  Soror- 
ity and  serves  as  social  chairman;  member 
U  of  A  Associated  Women  Students  and  on 
the  AWS  legislative  board  for  two  years; 
member  the  Arkansas  Booster  Club;  Sigma 
Nu  fraternity  "Miss  Daisy  Mae,"  and  Pi  Kappa 
Alpha's  "Calendar  Girl";  Lambda  Chi  Alpha's 
"Crescent  Girl";  member  Homecoming  royal- 
ty for  two  years;  second  runner  up  "Miss 
Dogpatch  U.S.A.";  second  runner  up  "Fairest 
of  the  Pair";  and  Miss  Missouri  for  the  Na- 
tional Sweetheart  Pageant  In  1969. 

On  two  occasions  this  year,  Capt.  Sandy 
has  represented  Dogpatch  USA.  as  a  spokes- 
man for  youth  before  national  groups.  One 
of  those  occasions  was  late  this  summer  when 
she  addressed  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary 
convention  in  Atlanta.  Ga.  Her  punch  line? 
"Wouldn't  you  rather  see  the  American  flag 
waving  than  burning?"  On  another  trip  when 
she  spoke  before  a  group,  describing  the 
Ozark  tourist  attraction,  Sandy  said,  "Mr. 
Capp  (the  Dogpatch  cartoonist)  says  the 
way  things  are  going  at  Harvard  and  Colum- 
bia, the  chance  to  see  students  saluting  the 
flag  Instead  of  burning  It  may  Isecome  one 
of  the  most  pwpular  attractions  at  Dogpatch 
U.S.A.  " 

It  might  be  noted  here  In  connection  with 
the  flag  salute  at  the  new  Ozark  tourist  at- 
traction: The  personnel  at  the  park,  a  ma- 
jority of  them  college  students,  never  open 
the  gales  to  the  pubUc  each  day  until  they 
have  stood  at  attention,  the  American  flag 
raised  and  saluted.  Sandy  put  it  this  way, 
"Some  people  call  this  flag  waving.  Some  folks 
call  It  corny.  But  we  would  rather  see  the 
flag  waving  than  burning." 

I  saved  the  big  question  for  the  final  one 
of  the  Interview.  "After  coUege.  what  Is  your 
aim.  your  goal?"  I  asked  Sandy. 

Her  answer  was  Just  as  direct  and  un- 
assuming as  the  previous  remarks  in  the 
interview.  A  major  at  the  university  in  speech 
and  drama,  an  exciting  career  conscious 
young  woman.  Sandy  replied.  "I  am  looking 
forward  to  graduating  and  getting  out  into 
the  world.  I  would  like  very  much  to  work  in 
public  relations,  possibly  travel  for  some  cor- 
poration and  make  speeches  for  worthwhile 
causes.  Maybe,  Just  maybe,  later  on  I  might 
try  a  Uttle  acting.  Right  now  my  aim  Is  to 
do  the  best  I  can  in  school,  graduate  from 
the  university,  help  out  my  sorority  and 
school  as  much  as  1  can,  and  then  drive  the 
Sammy  Lane  and  fight  off  The  Pirate  of 
Taneycomo'  when  summer  comes  again." 

And  there  you  are.  That's  my  young  friend 
Sandy  Asselin  from  Branson. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  whatever  the  fu- 
ture holds  for  her,  she  wlU  be  the  master 
of  her  own  fortipe.  As  a  responsible  mem- 
ber of  the  "now"  generation,  she  will  carve 
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her    own    niche    In    the    role    she    w.i:    play- 
in  tomorrows  leadership. 

I  recall  quite  vividly  a  visit  Mrs  Potter 
and  I  had  with  Sandy  a  couple  of  years  ago 
We  were  riding  the  Samniy  L»ne  cr\il.se  txjat 
between  Branson  and  Rockaw.iy  Beach  San- 
dy captivated  the  younger  set  on  the  cruise 
and  as  the  time  arrlvetl  for  the  attack  by  the 
•  Pirate  of  Taneycomo  '  she  made  1:  so  re.ii 
those  youngsters  seemed  to  believe  It  w.is  a 
genuine  encounter  If  this  g.»!  decides  to  go 
the  dnuna  route  after  graduation,  she  s  a 
natural  However,  in  public  relations  and 
as  a  public  speaker  she  could  do  much  to 
convince  the  doubters  of  .in  older  generation 
that  the  vast  majority  of  her  gtner.iuon  are 
reliable,  responsible  and  responsive 

I  find  in  &>ndy  Asselin  a  counterint;  an- 
swer' to  all  the  all-too-Irequent  downgrad- 
ing appraisal  of  today  s  youth 

Prom  time  to  ume  during  1970.  this  col- 
\imn  will  be  presenting  personality  sketches 
of  other  young  people  who  are  not  eligible 
aa  candidates  i  among  the  are.i  s  high  school 
senlorB)  for  ouj  Friends  of  Youih  .\ward  ' 
These  sketches  will  be  of  outst.indmg  young 
people  that  may  be  younger  than  a  high 
school  senior  or  >omeone  on  a  college  cam- 
pus .  .  .  with  one  primary  purpose  in  niuid 
...  to  spotlight  the  sensitive  and  sincere 
majority  of  <>ar  youth  who.  in  accep-.lng  their 
role  In  toti.iy  s  society  do  so  without  the 
benefit  >>'.  headlines,  are  satisfied  to  do  their 
own    thiJig    quietly    and    without    fanfare 

It  would  be  helpful  to  this  outdixir  com- 
mun.-ator  If  column  readers  would  otTer  sug- 
gest .iis  as  to  pcnisible  candidates  for  this 
partu-;i;ar  phase  of  our  continuing  Youth 
Program  tf  you  have  a  likely  candidate  for  a 
personality  sketch  among  the  youths  of  your 
acquaint. ince  lone  who  Is  not  a  potential 
nominee  for  the  Friends  of  Youth  .Award" 
pro«fr.mi  the  suggestion  would  be  appreci- 
ated A:;y  lower  classman  imaie  or  female) 
in  iome  are*  high  school  or  a  college  stu- 
dent enrolled  from  some  conununity  in  our 
inimediat*  Pour  State  circulation  area,  may 
pusslbiv  qualify  for  the  personality  portion 
of  our'  1970  project  Your  suggestions  will 
be  welcomed  and  given  thoughtful  con.^id- 
•ration 

These   are  the  youth  we  salute  Uke 

Sandv   .A&selln  .  .  .  and  her  thousands  of  col- 
lea^. -s  »!io««  name  Is  legion 


ACLU  RESPONDS 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

or  Aiuzo.sA 
IN  THE  bENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  January  20.  1970 
Mr  FANNIN.  Mr  President,  an  edito- 
rial prepared  by  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  was  broadcast  on  WMAL 
in  response  to  a  previous  editorial  which 
I  placed  In  the  Record  regarding  the 
ACLU's  suit  attempting  to  remove  the 
nativity  scene  from  the  ellipse  south  of 
the  White  House.  An  ACLU  spokesman 
has  asked  that  the  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  interest  of  fairness,  and  I  concur. 
In  reading  the  editorial,  however,  I 
note  that  the  spokesman  cites  the  fact 
that  a  Jewish  rabbi,  a  Roman  Cathohc 
priest,  and  a  Protestant  clergyman  are 
plain  tiffs  in  the  case.  He  says 

Surely,    such    men    as    these    would    not 
X     ff.iin'.enance  an  attempt   to   use   the   courts 
T.'  Mippre^  religion 

If  'he  ACLU  spokesman  sincerely  be- 
lieves that,  presumably  the  Pharusees 
in  in.'-istinp  on  Jesus"  Roman  crucifixion 
were,  in  effect.  pro-Chrisuan  and  by  no 
means  interested  in  suppressing  religion. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial composed  by  a  spokesman  for  the 
ACLU  broadcast  on  December  17.  1969.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa.-;  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.^  1  oUow.s 

The  ACLU  P.ri-t  Y 

(  B\  L.iwrence  Spelser   on  beh.ilt  of  Uie  .\C'l.U. 
Jan    6.   19691 
On   December   17    WMAL  vigorously  criti- 
cized the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  for. 
among  oiher  things,  going  to  court  to  chal- 
lenge the  nativity  scene  on  the  Ellipse  as  an 
unconstitutional    establishment   of    religion 
WM.ALs  editorial  stated       it  Is  Important  to 
stress  that  the  paccant  is  swged  by  a  non- 
profit   private    corfjoratlon    which   obt-ilns    a 
permit  from  the  Interior  Department    '  And 
It  continued     '  Mahy  prlv.ite  groups,  such  as 
the    anU-Vletnam    W.ir   protest    groups    with 
their  Viet  Cong  Hags,  h.ive  obtained  similar 
permlt.s  ' 

Unfortunately  WM.^L  s  version  of  the  f.icts 
Is  not  correct  The  government  h.Ts.  In  tact, 
refused  on  no  less  than  five  sep.irate  occa- 
sions the  application  by  the  Women  s  Strike 
for  Peace  to  erect  a  temp<jr.iry  three-dimen- 
sional display  (Without  Vict  Ci>ng  Hags)  as 
part  of  us  proposed  antl-Vietnam  Wiir  P.ig- 
eant  on  the  Ellipse  Tlie  Department  of  the 
Interior  iii  refusing  the  lust  application  of 
Women  s  Strike  for  Peace  In  October  stated  it 
had  adopted  a  policy  "that  no  structure  will 
be  permitted  to  be  placed  on  park  lands  by 
any  private  party  except  as  a  part  or  In 

conjunction    with    a    goicmmrut    sponsored 
program  or  actwity  " 

Therefore,  the  United  States  government 
has  now  uken  the  position  that  the  annual 
Pageant  for  Peace  with  the  nativity  scene  Is. 
In  fact,  a  government  sp<5n.sored  program 
or  activity  '  That  Is  the  basis  lor  the  ACLU 
challenge  to  the  nativity  scene  as  an  uncon- 
stitutional esUbllshment  of  religion 

Is  this  case  an  attempt  to  suppres.->  reli- 
gion'•  No  It  is  not  Otherwl.se.  how  can  WMAL 
explain  that  among  Uie  plalntifTs  is  a  Catho- 
lic priest,  a  Protestant  minister  and  a  Jew- 
ish rabbi '  Surely  such  men  ivs  these  would 
not  countenance  an  attempt  to  use  the 
courts  to  suppress  religion 

It  has  been  over  twenty  years  since  the 
Supreme  Court  defined  the  establishment 
of  religion  clause  of  the  First  .•.mendment 
as  holding  that  'neither  a  state  nor  the  fed- 
eral government  can  pa-ss  laws  which  aid 
one  religion,  aid  all  religions  or  prefer  one 
religion  over  another  No  tax  In  any  amount 
large  or  small  can  be  levied  lo  support  any 
religious  activities  or  Institutions  whatever 
they  may  be  called  . 

Tlie  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  of 
C'iurse  has  no  objection  to  creches  on 
church  property  or  on  any  private  property 
;;  the  owners  wish  to  place  them  there  We 
do  object  to  the  government  dedicating 
public  lands  for  the  permanent  or  semi- 
permanent placement  of  such  religious  sym- 
bols and  government  sponsorship  of  them. 
The  ACLU  may  not  always  be  right,  but, 
at  lea.st,  we  are  doing  our  best  in  working 
for  the  highest  type  of  law  and  order  by 
demonstrating  that  the  Constitution  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights  can  t>e  protected  In  the  courts 
and  that  the  rights  of  the  majority  are  really 
best  preserved  by  protecting  the  rights  of 
minorities 

The  establishment  of  religion  clause  of  the 
First  Amendment  which  sets  forth  the  prin- 
ciple of  separation  of  church  and  state  was 
designed  fr.r  that  very  reason  In  a  religiously 
pluralistic  society  that  is  the  one  effective 
method  of  avoiding  the  constant  offen.se  to 
the  .sensibilities  of  the  diverse  religious 
groups  In  our  country  and  m  protecting  the 
religious  freedom  of  all 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  ACLU  was 
willing  to  take  on  thh  generally  mlsunder- 
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sto<xl  and  vmpopular  case  It  Is  because  of 
our  willingness  to  handle  such  cases  that 
the  late  President  John  F    Kennedy  stated 

During  .  .  .  Its  existence,  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  has  played  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  defending  our  more  basic  dem- 
ocratic freedoms  (Its)  voice  has  always 
been  raised  clearly  and  sharply  when  our 
liberties  have  been   threatened  " 


ROBERT    HEINEY    HONORED 


HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

or    V^ASHINCTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  20.  1970 
Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday 
last.  Mr  Robert  Heiney,  director  of  the 
Government-Industiy  Relations  Division 
of  the  National  Canners  Association,  was 
presented  with  the  17th  Annual  Forty- 
Niner  Service  Award.  This  award  was 
pre.'^ented  by  the  Honorable  Melvln  Laird, 
Secretary  of  EJefense.  at  special  cere- 
monies preceding  the  opening  of  the  Na- 
tional Canners  Convention  and  the  Food 
Processing  Machinery  &  Supplies  Asso- 
ciations National  Exposition  for  Food 
Processors  in  Washington,  DC. 

The  service  award,  initiated  in  1954  by 
the  Forty-Niners,  gives  recognition  to 
those  individuals  who  have  contributed 
exceptional  service  to  the  food  processing 
industry,  and  this  honor  to  Bob  Heiney 
was,  therefore,  deserved  in  every  way. 

The  Forty-Niners  Is  a  service  group, 
organized  in  1949  to  assist  the  Food 
Processing  Machinery  and  Supplies  As- 
sociation and  other  industry  groups  In 
the  conduct  of  their  convention  activi- 
ties and  to  promote  good  fellowship.  In 
.selecting  Bob  Heiney  of  Washington. 
DC,  the  Forty-Niners  have  given  rec- 
ognition to  the  tremendous  importance 
of  Government-industry  relations  and 
have  honored  an  individual  whose  con- 
tributions to  the  food  industry  In  that 
area  have  been  truly  outstanding. 

Since  1967.  Mr.  Heiney  has  been  Sec- 
retary of  the  Industry  Committee  on 
Packaging  and  Labeling,  an  ad  hoc 
proup  of  industry  representatives  and 
trade  as.sociation  executives  who  work 
with  SUte  and  Federal  weights  and 
measures,  and  food  and  drug  officials. 
On  three  occa-sions,  1963.  1965.  and  this 
past  Octol>er,  he  has  been  an  industry 
representative  on  Federal  Labor  Depart- 
ment committees  appointed  to  establish 
minimum  wage  rates  for  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  processing  industry  in  Puerto 
Rico. 

It  Ls  noteworthy,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
other  industry  groups  have  recognized 
the  outstanding  work  of  Bob  Heiney  in 
recent  years  also.  The  Mid  Atlantic  Food 
Processors  A.ssociation  selected  him  for 
their  award  "For  outstanding  guidance 
in  legislative  matters  affecting  the  in- 
dustry." and  an  appreciation  award  was 
received  from  the  Pennsylvania  Canners 
and  Food  Processors  Association  "For 
outstanding  service,  cooperation  and 
contiibutions  to  the  food  processing  In- 
dustry in  Pennsylvania." 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  many 
colleagues  who  know  of  Bob  Heiney  s 
outstanding  work  and  who  know  him 
personally,  join  with  me  in  extending  to 
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him  from  Capitol  Hill  our  most  sincere 
congratulations  on  the  occasion  of  his 
receipt  of  the  Porty-Nlner  Service 
Award, 


THE  MYLAI  INCIDENT 


HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  January  20.  1970 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  Mr,  President,  Mr. 
Reuben  Thomas,  a  citizen  of  my  home- 
town, Fayetteville,  Ark..  Is  one  of  the 
more  perceptive  and  articulate  observers 
of  the  current  scene. 

On  January  13.  the  Northwest  ArkMi- 
sas  Times  published  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Thomas  which  I  believe  will  be  ol  inter- 
est to  the  Senate  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

(From    the    Northwest    Arkans.is   Time.«:, 
Jan.  13,  19701 
That  My  Lai  Incident 
To  THE  Editor:   Why  must  Americans,  with 
our  high  Ideals  of  honor,  truth,  and  human- 
ity, nearly  always  sweep  our  worst  errors  and 
instances    of    Inhumanity    under    the    rug? 
Beginning   with    the    anachronism   of   black 
slavery  in  a  new  system  of  government  dedi- 
cated to  freedom  and  the  rights  of  man,  this 
sliameful    trend    hae    been    repeated    many 
times. 

Among  the  most  deplorable  examples  that 
could  be  cited,  there  come  to  mind  the  Inci- 
dence of  black  lynchlngs:  the  persecuUcn  of 
the  Indian  (ae  virtual  policy  of  genocide  In 
the  Jackson  era:  and  the  Massacre  by  the 
U.S.  Army  at  Wounded  Knee);  the  war 
against  the  independence  of  the  Philippines, 
and  the  numerous  un-American  Interven- 
tions In  Latin  America.  How  many  textbooks 
of  American  hLstory  used  in  our  primary 
and  secondary  schools,  or  colleges  either  for 
that  matter,  have  told  the  truth  of  such 
matters  In  the  context  of  morality  and  In- 
fluence on  American  Institutions?  Who  will 
deny  that  Americans  always  wear  the  White 
Hats:  and  the  Bad  Guys  always  are  the  ones 
on  the  other  side? 

Now  comes  My  Lai,  and  we  are  shocked 
by  the  possibility,  even,  that  fine  American 
boys  could  possibly  shoot  down  In  cold  blood 
defenseless  babies,  children,  women,  and  old 
men.  Many  doubt  the  evidence  of  gruesome 
pictures  and  eyewitness  accounts,  no  matter 
how  indisputable,  and  end  by  bitter  denun- 
ciation of  the  reporters  and  media,  like  the 
Icing  who  executed  the  messenger  who  re- 
ported the  loss  of  the  battle. 

Congress  starts  great  rhetoric  of  denuncia- 
tion, but  quickly  pulls  In  Its  horns  when  It 
becomes  evident  that  the  silent  majority 
doesn't  want  to  talk  about  It,  and  the  Presi- 
dent doesn't  either.  Mendel  Rivers  starts  to 
investigate,  but  makes  such  a  ridiculous 
spectacle  of  heated  and  categorical  denials 
of  the  last  evidence  of  any  massacre,  that 
even  he  beats  a  hasty  retreat  by  the  usual 
device  of  a  "Special  Committee."  As  always, 
the  military  makes  a  show  of  surprise,  and 
determination  to  fix  guilt,  but  offers  no  cred- 
ible explanation  of  long  silence  about  My  Lai. 
in  the  face  of  absolute  proof  of  deliberate 
svippresslon.  and  starts  a  process  of  silencing 
further  disclosures  and  finding  scapegoats 
in  sufficient  numbers  (of  low  rank,  of  course) , 
to  relieve  the  pressure  and  take  off  the  heat. 
Most  informed  citizens  know  full  well  by 
now  that  "search  and  destroy"  for  years  has 
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meant  Just  that,  people  as  well  as  all  life 
including  vegetation.  In  at  least  some,  and 
probably  many.  Instances,  and  that  Ameri- 
cans at  least  were  present  during  customary 
torture  of  prisoners  by  Oriental  allies. 

"This  is  War";  "You  can't  tell  one  from 
another";  "Shoot  first  and  check  later  when 
your  life  may  depend  on  It  ";  "Every  child 
from  three  years  may  be  a  walking  booby 
trap";  "Instead  of  being  prosecuted,  boys 
like  Galley  ought  to  be  praised  for  even  be- 
ing there'";  and  "What  kind  of  press  do  we 
have,  that  will  print  such  garbage?"  Ade- 
quate excuses?  Justification?  Of  course!  It's 
war! 

Now  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird,  on 
TV  news  Interview  program  "Pace  The  Na- 
tion," ducks  questions  about  Korean  atroci- 
ties which  were  reported  to  the  U.S.  Com- 
mand In  Saigon  in  documented  form  by  a 
professional  American  anthropologist.  Laird 
contends  that  the  Saigon  Command  was  not 
a  Joint  command,  that  General  Abrams  was 
not  in  a  position  of  authority  or  responsibil- 
ity, that  any  such  reports  could  only  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Koreans  as  their  problem,  and 
anyway  It  happened  back  in  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration !  In  short,  if  such  a  report  got  to 
our  Generals,  it  was  not  their  business,  and 
these  impertinent  reporters  should  ask  their 
questions  of  the  Democrats.  So  here  goes  an- 
other smelly  Item  under  the  rug,  maybe  to  be 
found  again  by  some  subversive  historian  in 
the  future! 

The  whole  point  of  this  Is  that  distortion 
of  the  news,  concealment  of  the  truth,  clos- 
ing our  eyes  to  weaknesses  in  our  character, 
refusing  to  admit  that  American  t>oys  ever 
commit  atrocities,  rationalization  of  our 
cruelty  and  brutality  as  self-defense  (from 
little  yellow  men,  defending  their  homeland ) 
and  manhood — all  of  this  can  only  compound 
our  national  guilt  and  make  matters  pro- 
gressively worse,  creating  guilt  and  fear  com- 
plexes which  always  lead  to  Intolerance, 
suspicions  between  neighbors,  search  for 
scapegoats,  repression,  and  hastening  of  the 
internal  decay  which  has  spelled  doom  for 
the  most  powerful  nations  In  history. 

It  would  be  a  travesty  to  take  out  on  Gal- 
ley and  colleagues  our  collective  guilt,  but 
punishment  Is  necessary  because  we  still  are 
in  Vietnam  and  may  be  there  In  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  Indefinitely  under  pres- 
ent policy;  therefore  such  Incidents  must  be 
discouraged  for  the  sake  of  our  soldiers  as 
well  as  Vietnamese  peasants.  What  is  essen- 
tial now  Is  a  fresh,  candid,  analytical  look  at 
ourselves — at  our  false  pride,  power-madness, 
complacent  selX-rlghteousness,  hypocrisy, 
and  greed.  How  can  we  possibly  improve  our 
condition  unless  we  first  hohestly  admit, 
definitely  Identify,  and  earnestly  proceed  to 
correct  our  mistakes,  faults,  and  failures? 
What  kind  of  nation  have  we  become,  and 
what  kind  of  nation  do  we  want  to  be?  Shall 
we  stay  on  our  present  disastrous  course,  or 
do  we  have  the  will  to  change  before  It  is  too 
late? 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  first  public 
reaction  of  Senator  Pulbrlght  after  the  dis- 
closure of  My  lAl  was  to  propose  hearings  for 
this  very  purpose.  For  the  sake  of  America 
and  all  mankind.  It  Is  to  be  hop>ed  that  bis 
fine  initiative  will  be  supported  by  all  men  of 
good  will,  everywhere. 

Reuben  Thomas. 
fayettevii.i.k.  " 
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the  No.  1  domestic  problem  besetting  the 
Nation. 

Inflation,  if  unchecked,  will  stall  the 
attack  on  many  of  the  other  problems 
and  hamper  our  ability  to  meet  real 
needs  in  vital  areas. 

The  following  editorial  of  December 
22,  1969.  in  the  Washington  Daily  News 
makes  that  point  clear: 

Why    Nixon    Needs    Help 

In  November,  the  Government  has  Just 
reported,  the  cost  of  living  went  up  another 
half  of  1  per  cent. 

In  a  year,  on  a  national  average,  prices 
have  increased  5.8  per  cent.  Goods  and  serv- 
ices which  could  be  bought  for  $10  on  the 
average  in  1957-1958  now  cost  »13.05. 

Unless  there  is  aggressive  anti-lnflailon 
action  the  upward  rampage  of  prices  will  go 
on.  and  probably  get  worse.  The  end  result 
not  only  would  be  the  present  misery  for 
those  whose  incomes  are  fixed  but  a  reces- 
sion. Or  worse,  for  everybody. 

Putting  an  end  to  Government  deficits 
(which  have  been  the  style  for  nearly  40 
years)  won't  abruptly  end  Inflation.  But  Gov- 
ernment deficits  are  the  leading  catise  of 
Inflation,  and  ending  them  is  the  first  and 
biggest  step  toward  stabilizing  the  value  of 
the  dollar. 

There  Is  a  lot  of  talk  here  about  'priori- 
ties." The  Government  Is  urged  to  spend 
more  for  social  problems  etc.  But  the  goods 
and  services  the  Government  buys  are  af- 
fected by  inflation,  too,  and  if  it  goes  on 
spending  money  It  has  to  borrow,  it  is  rais- 
ing prices  for  Itself  as  well  as  everyone  else. 
It  can  soon  price  itself  out  of  these  programs, 
as  It  has  to  some  extent  already. 

One  of  the  items  which  helped  raise  the 
cost  of  living  in  November  (and  i-i  many 
months  before)  was  Interest  rates  on  home 
mortgages.  Interest  rates  are  high  in  part 
because  the  Government  debt  now  exceeds 
$369  billion,  and  the  Treasury  is  in  the  money 
market  every  week  borrowing  and  reborrow- 
ing to  refinance  the  debt  and  to  pay  huge 
Interest  costs. 

All  this  is  back  of  President  Nixon's  drive 
to  hold  down  on  Government  spending,  his 
strong  opposition  to  excessive  appropriations 
being  passed  by  Congress  and  his  insist- 
ence that  the  Government  accumulate  a  sur- 
plus (and  perhaps  reduce  the  debt). 

This  is  the  essence  of  the  war  on  inflation. 
It  is  the  reason  for  Mr.  Nixon's  fights  \<.ith 
Congress  alwut  spending. 

IX  Congress  can't  understand  this,  the  peo- 
ple whose  pockets  are  being  picked  by  infla- 
tion can  understand  It.  And  if  they  tel!  their 
Congressmen  they  won't  be  doing  Mr  Nixon  a 
favor  BO  much  as  they  will  be  doing  them- 
selves a  favor.  Stopping  inflation  is  a  first 
priority;  otherwise  the  other  priorities  are 
likely  to  go  by  the  boards. 


WHY  NIXON  NEEDS  HELP 


HON.  JOHN  KYL 

OP    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday.  January  20.  1970 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  grow- 
ing recognition  that  inflation  is  indeed 


YOUNG   MEN  OF  ACTION 


HON.  NICK  GALIFIANAKIS 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  20,  1970 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
deem  it  a  very  special  honor  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  U.S.  Jaycees  who  are.  in 
1970.  celebrating  the  50th  Anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  this  great  service 
organization.  Since  this  week,  the  week 
of  January  18  has  been  proclaimed 
Jaycee  Week,  I  should  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  my  admiration  for  these 
"young  men  of  action"  throughout  the 
Nation. 
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As  a  former  Jaycee.  I  espouse  the 
Javcee  credo  that  community  sen.ice  Is 
the  nuallty  that  builds  the  individual, 
and  I  share  the  spirit  of  dedication  to 
tlie  premise  that  the  quality  of  society 
IS  as  (jood  as  the  individuals  who  com- 
prise it. 

As  an  American  citizen.  I  am  imbued 
w.th  a  feeling  of  deep  gratitude  for  the 
contribution  these  outstanding  younc 
men  have  made  to  community  improve- 
ment 

.As  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  am  i:enu- 
inely  appreciative  for  my  own  years  of 
involvement  with  the  Jaycees  which  pro- 
vided me  with  a  wonderful  basic  train- 
ing for  the  job  I  now  hold 

There  is  a  partnership  of  l^tere.^t  be- 
tween Government  and  Jaycees  which 
I  think  IS  very  satisfying  I  have  often 
thought  that  our  National  Government 
would  be  stronger  if  it  incorporated,  even 
more  authentically,  the  provisions  of  the 
Jaycee  creed  That  creed  contains  so 
much  more  than  just  beautiful  words 
It  expresses  a  magnificent  sentiment  I 
find  it  very  satisfying  and.  with  your 
permission.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  my  personal  interpretation 
of  that  creed    It  provides 

That  the  brotherhood  of  man  tran- 
scends the  .sovereignty  of  nations  And 
do  you  not  agree  that  this  is  the  basis 
for  our  international  relations''  That 
faith  in  God  gives  meaning  and  purpose 
to  life  And  is  that  not  the  spiritual  en- 
richment we  all  seek'  That  economic  jus- 
tice can  best  be  won  through  free  enter- 
prise And  IS  that  not  the  basic  concept 
of  sound  business?  That  government 
should  be  of  laws  rather  than  of  men. 
And  is  that  not  the  rudmfient  of  simple 
justice'  That  earth's  great  treasure  lies 
in  human  personality  And  Is  that  not 
the  very  es.sence  of  the  individual  That 
service  to  humanity  is  the  best  work  of 
hfe  And  is  that  not  the  most  rewarding 
act  of  all' 

What  a  marvelous  guide  those  phrases 
provide — not  only  for  personal  life  but 
for  public  life  as  well  In  this  period  of 
history,  with  godlessness  and  lawless- 
ness tearing  at  the  fabric  of  civilization, 
the  urgency  of  the  Jaycee  creed  becomes 
even  more  pronounced 

I  congratulate  the  U  S  Jaycees  for  the 
splendid  progress  they  have  achieved, 
and  for  inspiring  others  all  over  the 
world  to  become  involved  in  solving  the 
problems  which  confront  us  today 

I  am  indeed  proud  that  I  can  lay  claim 
to  having  once  been  a  Jaycee.  and  I 
should  like  to  use  this  forum  to  proclaim 
that  I  shall  always  be  a  Jaycee  in  spirit 


TRIBLTE  TO  J    EDGAR   HOOVER 


HON.  H.  ALLEN  SMITH 

or  CALirotNtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  20,  1970 

Mr  SMITH  of  California  Mr  Speaker, 
a  man  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  observed  his  75th  birthday  on 
January  1.  1970  It  was  not  an  event 
which  went  unnoticed  Newspapers 
across    the    country    took    note    of    this 
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occasion  and  editorially  paid  a  most 
deserved  tribute  to  Mr  J  Edgar  Hoover, 
the  man  who  stands  unchallenued  as 
Mr  Law  Enforcement  in  the  United 
States 

Two  newspapers  in  my  State,  the 
Oakland  Tribune  of  December  31.  1969. 
and  the  San  Diego  Union  of  Janu- 
ary 1.  1970.  were  among  the  many 
vkho  saluted  Mr  Hoover  I  would  like  to 
include  both  of  these  editorials  in  the 
REroRO  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
Both  of  tht'-.e  newspapers  commented 
in  their  editorials  about  the  challenge 
of  finding  a  succes.sor  to  Mr  Hoover, 
"one  of  the  toughest  decisions  an  Amer- 
ican PreMdeni  someday  must  make  "  I 
am  personally  aware  of  Mr  Hoover's 
excellent  health  and  c.mtinued  vii^or  in 
Ins  position,  and  I  hope  and  trust  he 
will  remain  as  Director  of  the  FBI  for 
many  vears  I  know  of  no  man  m  public 
life  who  commands  the  confidence  of 
the  pofiple  as  Mr  Hoover  I  hope  his 
principles  will  always  remain  a  part  of 
tlip  law  enforcement  profession. 
The  editorials  follow: 

Salvte    to    -Mr     FBI" 
One  of  ihe  U)vigiiest  decisions  »n  .\merlcan 
President   someday    must    make   will    be    the 
selection    of    a    new    director    of    the    Federal 
Bureau  >>(  Investigation 

Exactly  how  to  find  a  replacement  for  a 
man  who  :■;  bv  any  measure  a  ■living  legend' 
will  be  no  small  task  but  fortunately  for 
the  nailon  I'.nd  with  the  continual  encour- 
agement of  President  Nixon,  there  Is  no  Im- 
mediate need  for  such  activity 

J  Edgar  Hoover  Mr  FBI  '  to  three  genera- 
tions of  .Americans  reaches  his  75th  birth- 
d.iy  tomorrow,  but  there  Is  convincing  evi- 
dence he  can  and  should  remain  the  direc- 
tor '  las  he  Is  known  Inside  the  bureau)  for 
many  ye  irs  to  come 

Despite  more  than  a  decade  of  obviously  er- 
roneous repcjrts-  mostly  from  his  enemies — 
thit  H  >over  planned  U)  retire  there  Is  little 
reason  now  to  expect  his  departure  Hoover 
and  the  President  have  been  close  friends 
for  more  than  20  years  -  since  the  days  when 
Nixon  w,».?  a  fledgling  congressman  actively 
exposing  Communist  tralt*>rs  such  as  .Mger 
HIS.S 

In  the  45-pIus  years  Hoover  has  com- 
manded the  FBI  It  has  faced  forces  Inimical 
to  this  nati  m  on  many  fronts  First.  In  the 
1930s  the  •G-Men"  gained  fame  combating 
gangsters  bank  robbers  and  kidnapers  such 
as  John  Dllllnger  and  -Machine  Oun"  Kelly 
After  that,  the  elTlclency.  professionalism 
and  unquesUoned  Integrity  of  the  FBI  were 
successfully  used  against  Nazi  and  Com- 
munist espionage  and  subversion  as  well  as 
to  oppose  civil  strife,  sxreet  rioting  and 
organized  crime  syndicates  such  as  the  Mafia 
Whatever  the  Immediate  targeu  of  the  FBI, 
the  bureau  continues  Ui  receive  vigorous, 
enthuslasuc  and  professional  leadership  from 
a  man  who  kncjws  well  the  lmp<irtance  of 
his  Job  and  the  dangers  of  lethargy  or 
slovenliness 

The  nation  Is  well  served  by  his  continued 
presence  In  that  Important  p<j6t,  and  secure 
in  the  knowledge  of  both  the  public's  and 
the  President's  high  esteem  for  him  and  for 
the  FBI  Director  Hoover  should  enjoy  a 
happy  birthday  totnorrow. 

(From  the  San  Diego  Union    Jan    I,  1970) 

iNSPiaiNC     MlLESTONI 

J  Edgar  Hoover  reached  his  75th  birthday 
today  Alert  and  vigorous,  he  has  let  It  b« 
known  he  has  no  Intention  of  retiring  with- 
in the  foreseeable  future  as  director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  InvestlgaUon 

We  are  sure  the  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans are  glad  to  hear  he  Is  going  to  stay  on 
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\\\c  Job  In  the  45  years  he  has  headed  the 
FBI.  he  has  become  almost  as  much  a  na- 
tional m-.tltullon  as  the  agency  itself. 

Indeed,  It  has  become  hard  to  conceive  of 
the  FBI  without  the  impcteing  figure  of  Mr. 
H>x3ver  at  the  helm  He  ha.  come  to  personify 
Uwpa.s.-ionate.  etlicient  law  enforcement 
raised  to  the  level  of  a  science-  from  the  pur- 
suit of  Depression -era  gangsters  by  squads 
,.f  ■G-men'  Ihr.  ugh  periods  when  \v..runie 
espionage  and  cold  war  subversion  became  of 
greater  lui  ii.iiial  concern 

There  is  no  question  that  the  wldespre.id 
respect  vkhich  the  FBI  commands  m  our 
nation— and  the  fear  It  arouses  m  the  minds 
of  criminals,  spies  and  other  enemies  of  our 
soiletv  stems  largely  Jroni  the  per-oiial  ded- 
ication of  Mr  He.over  and  the  high  stand- 
ards of  professionalism  he  has  dcm.inded  of 
those  who  serve  under  him 

The  challenge  of  finding  a  successor  to  Mr 
Hoover,  one  who  could  assure  the  continua- 
tion of  public  trust  he  has  engendered  for 
the  FBI,  is  one  that  inevitably  must  be  faced 
But  for  the  time  being,  we  are  reassured 
that  the  unusual  perception  aiid  vigilance 
of  Mr  Hoover  will  remain  at  the  service  of 
the  nation 


NEW  YEAR  S  RESOLUTION 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

OF     NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  20.  1970 
Mrs  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  month  I  have  heard  various 
people  summarize  the  past  decade,  fol- 
lowed by  resolutions  for  the  New  Year. 
Often  the  summaries  recall  the  existence 
of  hunger  and  poverty  in  our  Nation. 
Recognition  is  also  given  to  continued 
discrimination  agairist  black  people.  In- 
dians, Puerto  Ricans.  women,  and  other 
minority  groups.  Amidst  the  continuing 
engagement  in  an  undeclared  war  and 
the  spending  of  millions  of  dollars  on  the 
exploration  of  the  moon  to  the  neglect 
of  meeting  critical  domestic  needs,  I  of- 
fer my  New  Year's  resolution. 

I  present  my  New  Year's  resolution  in 
the  form  of  a  challenge  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  deal  efTectively 
with  the  problems  which  remain  to  be 
.solved  We  have  done  enough  analyzing 
of  our  problems  Now  is  the  time  to  take 
action. 

Young  people  and  black  people  feel 
that  they  have  been  lied  to  as  they  dis- 
cover that  while  technological  advance- 
ment has  been  evident  in  our  Nation's 
history,  respect  for  all  individuals,  and 
a  concern  for  the  needs  of  all  people  in 
our  society  have  often  not  been  guiding 
forces  in  our  decisions  pertaining  to  the 
quality  of  conditions  in  which  men  live. 

I  ask  that  we  stop  bemoaning  past  mis- 
takes, miscalculations,  and  generations 
of  neglect.  Let  us  in  the  New  Year  resolve 
to  not  merely  articulate  problems  facing 
our  society  but  launch  effective  programs 
which  will  harmonize  the  dreams  and  Uie 
reality  of  the  United  SUtes. 

From  the  enclosed  article  about  a 
speech  made  by  John  Gardner,  chairman 
of  the  Urban  Coalition  Action  Council,  I 
gather  that  the  former  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shares 
my  annoyance  and  frustration  at  the 
amount  of  talk  that  has  substituted  for 
action  in  the  past. 
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We  do  not  need  any  new  New  Year's 
resolutions,  all  we  need  to  do  is  act  the 
old  promises  we  have  made. 

The   article   follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C  )   Evening  Star, 

Dec    9,   1969] 

Gardner  Attacks  Nixon.  Congress 

(By  James  Welsh) 

Americans  and  their  institutions,  begin- 
ning with  the  White  House  and  Congress, 
must  undertake  "a  Jolting  reappraisal  and 
overhaul"  if  the  nation  Is  ever  to  begin 
solving  its  most  urgent  problems.  John  W. 
Gardner  said  today. 

The  chairman  of  the  Urban  Coalition  Ac- 
tion Council,  In  a  speech  prepared  for  deliv- 
ery today  at  the  National  Press  Club,  as- 
sailed President  Nixon  and  Congress  for  "a 
failure  of  leadership"  and  said  Americans  at 
all  levels  are  "seized  by  a  kind  of  paraly-ls 
of  will." 

"We  know  what  our  problems  are.  but  we 
seem  incapable  of  summoning  our  will  and 
resources  to  act."  he  said. 

Gardner,  a  Republican  who  served  as  sec- 
retary of  health,  education  and  welfare  In 
the  Johnson  Cabinet,  proposed  that  "1970 
be  a  year  of  renewal"  and  said  the  place  to 
begin  is  in  Washington. 

He  said  that  older  members  of  Congress 
should  retire,  and  specifically  mentioned  the 
age  of  House  Speaker  John  W,  McCormack. 

"TOHK  OP  URGENCY" 

President  Nixon,  he  said,  "must  do  more 
to  set  a  tone  of  urgency  to  which  we  can 
respond.  .  .  .  The  President  must  say  more 
explicitly— and  with  greater  urgency— what 
he  concelvec  to  be  an  appropriate  strategy 
for  dealing  with  the  dilemmas  of  the  cities, 
with  equality  of  opportunity,  with  the  en- 
vironment, and  with  other  problems  that 
are  wracking  the  nation, 

"Not  only  must  the  President  propose  so- 
cial programs  adequate  to  our  need,  but 
when  the  legislation  goes  to  Congress,  he 
must  fight  as  hard  for  it  as  he  fought  for  the 
ABM  and  Judge  Haynsworth," 

Although  calling  an  end  to  the  Vietnam 
war  a  goal  of  great  urgency.  Gardner  did 
not  criticize  Nixon's  conduct  of  it,  nor  his 
performance  on  other  international  fronts. 

TO   REFORM   CONGRESS 

Few  institutions  are  so  in  need  of  reform 
as  Congress,  Gardner  asserted,  calling  first 
for  measures  to  abolish  the  seniority  system 
and  to  "curb  the  abuse  of  power  by  en- 
trenched committee  chairmen." 

Gardner  called  on  Congress  to  pass  an  age 
limit  for  lU  own  memtiers. 

"The  speaker  of  the  House  Is  78.  Thirteen 
Senate  and  House  committee  chairmen  are 
over  70,  six  of  them  over  75.  two  over  80. 

"They  are  full  of  years  and  honors.  They 
can  serve  their  country  best  by  stepping 
aside.  That  would  be  patriotism  at  lU  high- 
est," be  said. 

Congress  also  "must  put  an  end  to  the 
hypocrlay  of  tolerating  grave  conflicts  of  in- 
terest among  Its  own  members  while  attack- 
ing the  same  fault  in  others."  said  Gardner. 

On  other  fronts,  the  Urban  Coalition  chair- 
man drew  a  gloomy  picture  of  Americans 
losing  faith  in  theU-  society  while  hanging 
onto  old  ways  that  help  compound  American 
problems.  He  spared  few  large  InstltuUona, 
suggesting  specifically: 

That  industry  In  the  1970s  address  Itself 
to  three  major  problems — equal  opportunity 
for  minority  groups,  an  end  to  pollution,  and 
better  consumer  standards. 

Calling  industry's  record  on  the  environ- 
mental front  "deplorable,"  Gardner  said  "It 
has  lied  to  the  public  and  to  Itself  about  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem." 

That  latKHT  unions  act  Immediately  to  "root 
out  racial  discrimination,  to  ellmlnat«  re- 
st ricUve  membership  pracUcea  that  d«ny  the 
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opportunity  to  work  or  to  advance  beyond 
menial  work." 

That  the  health  professions  redesign  the 
nation's  health  services  system,  which  he 
called  "outworn,  expensive  and  outrageously 
Inefficient." 

Gardner  said  the  best  hope  lor  reform  lies 
in  the  "ferment  among  young  health  profes- 
sionals." 

That  non-profit  agencies  of  all  kind  "stop 
congratulating  themselves"/  and  examine 
their  performance. 

"Let  them  ask  whether  they  are  dabbling 
with  a  problem  that  calls  for  a  massive  as- 
sault." he  added. 

That  government  agencies  do  much  the 
same  thing. 

"Let  each  government  agency  honestly  ap- 
praise the  extent  to  which  it  has  built  an  em- 
pire rather  than  served  the  public.  And  let  it 
ask  how  much  risk  It  has  taken  in  fighting 
for  good  causes. 

"The  natural  state  of  the  bureaucracy  Is  to 
be  unbloody  but  bowed.  It  would  look  better 
with  some  honorable  scars." 

Too  many  average  citizens.  Gardner  added, 
axe  "apathetic,  self-absorbed  and  self-serv- 
ing." 

"One  thing  the  citizen  can  do — must  do — 
is  to  reject  fiercely  and  consistently  all  poli- 
ticians who  exploit  fear  and  anger  and  hatred 
for  their  own  purposes.  He  cannot  rid  him- 
self entirely  of  those  emotions.  But  he  can  rid 
himself  of  politicians  who  live  by  manipulat- 
ing them." 

Gardner  also  proposed  that  citizens  throw 
the  weight  of  public  opinion  against  those 
who  contribute  to  problems — Industries,  for 
Instance,  that  will  not  hire  minority  mem- 
bers or  that  contribute  to  pollution. 


UNDERDEVELOPED  NATIONS  PRO- 
VIDE MASSIVE  POTENTIAL  MAR- 
KET FOR  UJ8.  EXPORTERS 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  20.  1970 
Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Task  Force  has  been  im- 
pressed with  the  desperate  need  to  in- 
crease TJB.  exports.  Our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  in  calendar  year  1969 
was  probably  the  most  severe  in  our  Na- 
tion's history.  The  only  a-ipropriate 
method  of  achieving  a  healthy  surplus  in 
both  trade  and  payments  is  t!  rough  ex- 
port promotion. 

This  must  be  one  of  our  great  priori- 
ties for  1970  and  beyond. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  January  12  issue  of 
International  Commerce  magazine  car- 
ried an  article  which  highlights  the  sig- 
nificant market  potential  in  the  develop- 
ing nations  of  the  world.  I  was  partic- 
ularly impressed  that  these  nations  pur- 
chase UJ3.  goods  at  rapidly  increasing 
rates  as  their  per  capita  GNP  increases. 
The  relation  is  geometric,  not  arithmet- 
ical. Our  businessmen,  the  executive 
branch,  and  the  Congress  together  must 
realize  that  export  promotion  in  devel- 
oping nations  is  as  urgent  as  promotion 
in  Europe  and  Japan.  Our  future  eco- 
nomic stability  and  health  depend  upon 
across-the-board  efforts.  These  efforts 
can  be  considered  as  investments  now, 
for  massive  return  in  decades  imme- 
diately ahead.  If  the  United  States  en- 
ters   tbese   markets    tactfully,    tmder- 
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standing  the  special  needs  of  each  devel- 
oping nation  and  its  traders,  the  UjS. 
reward  will  be  sustained  foreign  market 
growth  for  the  indefinite  future. 

I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  article  from  International  Commerce 
magazine : 

Sees   Masstve    Market   Ahead   in    Cocntries 
Moving  Up  LDC  Scale:  AID  OmciAL  Notes 
Tenfold  Increase  There  in  US,  Exports 
"The  underdeveloped  nations  of  this  world 
constitute  a  potential  market  of  such  enor- 
mity that  to  understand  It  will  require  the 
same    l;ind    of    imagination    that    built    the 
maricets  in  our  own  country," 

OHering  this  view,  an  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  official  cited  statistics 
showing  that  the  more  advanced  developing 
nations  purchase  about  10  times  as  much 
from  the  United  States  as  the  poorest  grcup 
of  countries,  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

Bert  Tollefson.  Jr..  AID'S  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator for  Legislative  and  Public  Affairs, 
told  an  international  business  group  In  Chi- 
cago last  month  that  "graduates"  of  the  aid 
program  continue  to  buy  more  and  more  U.S. 
goods  and  services  year  after  year. 

The  AID  official  was  addressing  the  Mild- 
America  Committee  for  International  Busi- 
ness and  Government  Cooperation,  Inc. 

The  less  developed  world  now  provides 
maricets  for  a  third  of  US.  exports,  he  pointed 
out  In  1968.  he  explained,  they  purchased 
$10,5  billion— a  growth  since  1958  of  42<r'r. 

Of  the  goods  that  went  to  the  developing 
nations,  he  added,  AID  financed  about  IC^c 
of  the  total — an  Indication  of  the  stimulus 
generated  by  the  U.S.  aid  program  for  U.S. 
business  and  the  U.S.  economy. 
ejghtt  percent  bought  in  united  states 
Last  year,  sud  policies  assured  that  prac- 
tically all — 98^c — of  the  commodltiea  fi- 
nanced under  the  AID  program  were  pur- 
chased in  the  United  States,  Tollefson  noted, 
AID  financed  the  export  of  $106  million 
worth  of  fertilizer  (45<^c  of  all  the  fertilizer 
exported).  »129  million  of  chemicals  aid 
related  products  (15%),  $279  million  of 
machinery  and  equipment  (almost  10*5  )  and 
»107  million  of  iron  and  steel  mill  products 

(SS"-; ). 

Tollefson  told  the  business  leaders  that 
economic  assistance  is  in  large  part  respon- 
sible for  the  growth  of  the  countries  l>eing 
assisted.  An  analysis  of  U.S.  exports  to  38 
developing  nations  over  a  five-year  period 
(1964-68)    demonstrates   that   fact,   he   said. 

Nations  with  per  capita  GNP  averaging  less 
than  $200  a  year  during  that  period  pur- 
chased less  than  $3  worth  of  American  prod- 
ucts per  capita  in  1968.  Nations  with  GNP 
between  $200  and  »400  per  year  purchased 
$10  worth  of  American  products  per  capita. 
Those  with  GNP  between  $400  and  $900  pur- 
chased $29  worth  of  American  products  per 
person — roughly  10  times  as  much  as  the 
poorest  group  of  nations. 

"Furthermore,"  he  added,  "as  these  de- 
veloping countries  reach  their  period  of  self- 
sustaining  growth — when  they  no  longer  need 
foreign  aid — they  continue  to  become  b»-ter 
and  better  customers  of  U.S.  exports." 


ALL  IN  YOUR  HEAD 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF   KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Ttiesday,  January  20,  1970 
Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  doom- 
sayers  continue  to  tell  us  how  badly  off 
we  are  and  how  Uttle  we  have  done  in 
recent  years  to  make  things  better. 
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Some  of  U.S  who  have  wondered  about 
the  sometimes  unreasonable  indictment 
of  our  society  now  find  we  have  some 
support  In  statistics.  Thine:?  really  are 
not  as  bad  as  they  seem  And  they  are 
pettlnp  better  I  rail  to  your  attention  an 
editorial  from  the  laiirary  15  ettltion  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  which,  in  turn 
quotes  Ben  J  Wattenberg 

Mr.  Wallenberg  thinks  t^iat,  overall. 
the  1960's  were  -xonderful  The  editorial 
is  dL&  roUuws . 

I  From  the  W»:;  BLre«l  Jouniai.  Jan    15.  19701 
.Vtx  iw   ToP«   Hbao 

The  1960s  were  mirveloin.  e.  nrliidPS  d. - 
mogr.ipber  Ben  J  \V.-i'fent)erg.  the  crtsrs 
were  <ill  In  your  head 

Mr  Wallenberg,  luthoc  of  Uie  b.  uk  "This 
V  S  .\  ".  ccuid  liut  be  aiore  seri^jiis  Cpt-iii 
revt«-%ing  Lbe  ecouoinir  a:icl  !>oci^  staUstlcx. 
he  wrile*  in  a  tynJicated  irUc!e.  "The  I960.-' 
from  which  we  h.ive  reaped  so  much  telf- 
plty.  self -hale  and  self-doubt.  h.kve  In  mot 
(jt  Uie  meafivirable  aspects  of  life  produced  .i 
f»h.irp  Improvement  In  the  hum.in  condlUoti 
ID  the  VS.  It  la  Ironic  thai  thU  Inipruve- 
menl  has  t>een  most  rapid  In  the  mi>st  recent 
years,  just  Uioat  years  when  the  urg;.-  of  c.'l  s 
and  discontent  reached  Its  clim.vx  " 

Axe  we  troubled  by  poverty  '  In  I3C0.  40 
mlllioa  pers4>ii£,  or  22''^  uX  the  populatlun. 
earned  teas  than  the  amount  today  kjiown  aa 
Uie  poverty  line  In  1968.  adjusted  fur  price 
IncreMsea.  the  sujne  figures  were  35  million 
and  I2'v  of  the  population. 

Are  w«  worried  about  a  burgei  niug  "mill- 
tarj-indu^lrlaa  cooiplei  ?  In  la60.  defeore 
spending  rwctiunred  for  50  i  of  'he  Pe<!"r,i! 
budget.  domt»<tlc  »or1aI  progrrtrni  for  Tif  In 
1970.  even  wltb  the  Vietnam  wax  the  il'  - 
fenae  bodiret  took  421..  domestic  s<<4a2  prr^- 
^rams  S3't. 

Are  we  worried  about  Nefrro  slumK'*  In 
t9M.  among  nonwhltes  Uvuur  In  eentr.il 
ritte«.  25%  lived  In  rabstandard  housing  In 
I960  this  flg\ire  bad  dropped  to  10%.  and 
later  studies  c.iggest  It  ha«  continued  U' 
fall  since 

Are  we  worried  about  tnc.lng  into  -two 
societies  one  black  one  whir?'  seixvate  and 
nneqnal'"'  In  1960  nonwhlten  earned  63''  <i.s 
much  as  whites,  in  19CT.  tSt-  In  I960.  S9' 
of  nonwhJte  Touni^sters  completed  frmr  years 
of  high  sch<joJ.  In  1968.  Mt  Between  I9eii 
and  19M.  the  numt>er  of  nonwhltes  In 
"eraftaman  and  foreman"'  Jnb  e:.»«alttcatlons 
rose  57%  while  the  numt>eT  of  such  Jobs  r<^ 
it",.  The  gaps  remain  I.tn^e,  but  are  closlni.; 
not  opening 

Such  material  8tatl.-.tlcs  do  n  .1  rr.e»»«u-<* 
ererythlng.  of  course  but  Mr  Wattenberi,- 
Ttoin  that  thcee  who  talk  of  "crLsIs"  In  Amer- 
ican society  In  fao^  do  ^o  precisely  to  promot<> 
material  programs  like  F>ederal  aid  to  cltle-i 
He  siys  •statls'lrs  cannot  very  well  mearuro 
hun.in  u:  happiness  or  alienation  Her. 
Dof  >rtu:iatf  ly.  can  most  efforts  of  Go-err.- 
ment  cure  such  ailments  " 

The  real  problem  of  the  60s  he  conclud*'^ 
wa?  the  rhetorc  of  the  pre«*  and  hberal  poU- 
ticl..Tis.  They  earned  "crlsls-mcngerlng"  be- 
yond t.*ie  p<'in?  of  c  in<-tr.abl-  usefulness. 
and  ;ar  beynd  the  point  of  truth  Indeed,  ho 
assT'a,  It  i.s  the  irony  of  !lt.)eralls;u  In 
Amtrica  that  it  resorted  to  self-immol.itlon 
at  preclselv  li^-e  ntumeut  'Alien  It  c"-uld  dem- 
onstrate be't  t.';*t  libcraJiam  had  worked   ' 

N  Tw  we  <tmii(r!v  beHetr«-  this  gives  far  u>o 
mu  h  crtHi  •,  to  the  Government  pro.fT  im 
of  Lhe  fiOa  and  lax  too  UtUc  to  Um  proven 
opuri  of  a  rel.itively  free  eci:nrimy  Yet  the 
p>j|iit  la  sound.  Ondenlably.  Hber.tls  could 
claim  credit  for  the  progreas  of  the  60s,  when 
they  held  all  th«  reins  of  power  Inste.id. 
they  chose  to  Iterate  American  society  And 
in  r.ict  this  fishlon  has  spread  beyond  the 
lire-^*!  and  lloeral  ponttdsns  to  the  v««t  btilk 
of    I  he    .^.T;erl  ■  m    lu'elleo-  i.U    c !  i  .s 
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The  disparity  Iselween  this  vicious  Indict- 
ment >r  Amerl.-in  sixlely  and  the  actual  rec- 
crtl  of  Amerlnui  norlety  Is  In  fact,  what  the 
revolt  of  Rleh.'ird  Niton's  forgotten  Amerl- 
f\n"  In  all  about  Mr  Nixon  and  his  enuuir- 
it^>  have  h.ul  t!ie  »lt  Uj  rec  >viane  that  our 
cnsls  t.nd,iy  is  mostly  a  crisis  of  Inflated  ex- 
pert-vtions.  and  tliat  the  tjest  way  to  deal 
vmh  It  16  direr  tly  by  detlaliiig  the  expecta- 
tions In  line  with  reollty. 

The  oommo:i  min  hun  responded  to  thH 
.ipVH-.il  beoauNe  he  c  ui  look  atwut  him  and 
«ee  from  t\ngtble  evidence  that  the  Indict- 
ment of  Ainerfa  Is  a  fal<e  one  His  response 
IS  to  fly  Uie  11  ig.  to  stand  up  for  America" 
nn-i  to  vote  for  politicians  who  tiphold  rut  her 
1.1  ji  att-ick  .A merle m  scK-iety  ioid  American 
millions 

Jii^t  »!<  the  intellectvil  often  sees  things 
the  comni'in  mm  mlK.*e5  so  now  and  then 
the  pommin  man's  natural  Instinct  and 
pr  ijis-rik  Is  involvement  give  him  Insights 
denied  the  typical  Intellectual  And  In  this 
rxse  we  'hink  the  A.-nerlcan  Intellectuals 
ailb'h'  do  well  M  take  a  rue  from  the  forgot- 
ten Amer'.cin  Not  that  thev  should  neces- 
■■arllv  fiv  flags  but  Uiat  they  should  e.xprecs 
;n  their  own  =t;,  le  tho  b...v!c  feeling  that 
.American  society,  warts  and  all,  me.tsures  up 
filrly  well   against  aetu  U  alternatives 

^>T  the  common  man  is  on  eminently  solid 
ground  we  think.  In  his  Instinct  that  what 
America  needs  to  comtiat  Its  current  "crista" 
in  not  denigration   but  afflmu^tion 


January  20,  1970 


RECLAM.ATION   IN    ECLIPSE? 


HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

or     WASHINCfiN 

LN    IHfc  HOUSE  OP  RBI'R£4>ENTATlVi:ii 

Tuesday,  January  20,  1370 

Mis  M.AY  Mr  Speaker,  there  recently 
appeared  in  tlie  Yakima  Herald-Republic 
of  Yakima,  Wash,,  a  most  perceptive  edi- 
torial on  the  subject  of  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  helping  people 
reclaim  arid  lands  The  author  of  the  edi- 
torial is  known  personally  to  many  of  my 
colleagues  becaase  for  several  years  he 
repre«enied  the  G.iniaett  News  Service 
and  marxy  newspapers  aruond  tlie  coun- 
try m  covering  the  news  events  ol  our 
NaUonal  Capital  I  fli-st  got  to  knew  Bcb 
Lucas  as  a  comi.etent  nevvs  and  editorial 
writer  witii  the  Yakima  Herald  and  Re- 
public ui  the  1940's  It  was  in  the  Pa- 
cific Nort.'iwest  that  Bob  grew  to  recot;- 
ni/.t^  the  :  eat  contribution  that  Govern- 
ment has  to  make  m  helping  to  reclaim 
and  land.s 

Although  Bob  left  the  Yakima  Valley 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest  In  the  early 
1950's.  he  has  alwa>-s  carried  with  him  a 
convicUon  of  the  great  worth  of  recla- 
mation, and  ha&  written  .^ome  excellent 
pieces  on  this  subject.  Now,  he  is  batk 
in  Yakinxa  as  executive  editor  of  tlie 
Yakima  Herald-Republic,  and  ii  is  In  this 
capaeit>  that  he  has  published  Wis  par- 
ticularly significant  editorial,  H<"lama- 
Uon  In  Eclip&e?  ' 

I  commend  this  editonaJ  to  all  of  my 
colleagues  from  all  scctionB  of  the  Na- 
uon,  and  that  it  be  inserted  at  this  (x>int 
m  the  Racoas: 

|Proni  th«  TakUna  Berald-Republir.  Dec   27 

l'.i«»| 

BxtXAMariow  Dt  Ei  Lirac? 

(By  Robert  W   LucsMl 

A  mc«t  praiseworthy  aet  of  giovemment 
111  tills  case  'he  federal  giivernment      ha.-i  been 


tliat  of  helping  people  reclaim  arid  lands.  It 
has  l>ecn  going  on  lur  some  67  years.  And  It 
has  added  to  the  national  t>U>rehoube  of  food 
luid  nber  (Uttle  if  it  "burplus"  and  thus  aub- 
nJl/i-d  I 

Reclamation  has  also  multiplied  the  In- 
c  .MIL-,  employment  and  tax  base  of  many  rc- 
g:  jUs  In  these  United  States.  It  has  long  been 
and  renialn.s  the  blue  chip  of  govcrnmeiu  In- 
vestment lu  Uie  mauuged  grovMh  of  thi^ 
country 

But  reclamation  ha-s  f.iUen  en  evil  dayr 
Rep  Wayne  N  Asplnal!,  the  Colorado  Demo- 
crat who  Is  chairman  of  the  Hou.se  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  committee,  has  said  that 
reclamation  Ls  being  out-gunned  In  publu 
opinion  as  It  repres>ents  Itself  In  the  halls  i>: 
Congre&s  " 

Sen.  Alan  Bible.  Democrat  of  Nevada,  n-- 
porti  that  water  resource  projects  "have  be- 
come the  whipping  txiy  of  budget  cutters 
Atid  Sen  Lcn  B  Jordan.  Republican  of 
Idk)iu.  said  current  water  project  slashes  oi 
23tt>v30  |>ercent  "are  causing  the  first 
hard  I'<k  at  reclaniatlcu  since  the  thirties" 

.M  Uie  November  meeting  In  Spokane  of 
the  N.itlonai  WaU'r  Resources  A.«:soclatloii 
< formerly  the  National  Reclamation  Ar«;ocla- 
tiou)  the  central  theme  was  one  of  soul 
searching  •'How,"  It  wius  asked,  "can  we  ge' 
Uie  recUunatlou  show  back  on  the  n'ad 
a,.'aiu''" 

There  appeared  to  be  considerable  cnn- 
currence  In  one  an.suer-  Make  some  accom- 
modation with  the  program's  opponent.^. 
notably  the  ••conaervationlata."  aud  IX  po.»- 
Bible  "package"  future  water  projects  In  a 
manner  appealing  to  both  urban  and  rural 
voters. 

Washington  State's  Guv.  Dau  Evans  said 
tboee  committed  to  water  development  proj- 
ects should  switch  from  "defenslveness  t^ 
aggressive  action."  And  Sen.  Henry  il.  Jack- 
son, acknowledging  Uie  Insistent  demands  of 
the  95  percent  of  our  populaUon  that  live 
in  urban  areas  ( with  70  percent  crowded  Into 
1  percent  of  the  land),  said,  "Creation  of  a 
new  and  Important  role  for  reclamation  In 
the  development  of  new  rural  growth  oppor- 
tunities could  be  an  undertaking  more  excit  - 
ing  than  tlie  exploration  of  outer  space." 

Well,  what  <kiee  this  all  mean?  It  noeaiis 
that  unlesa  w«  ar«  going  to  be  forced  iniu 
reliance  upon  private  Irrigation  to  expand 
our  watered  empire,  we  must  restate  to  the 
country  as  a  whole  the  regional  and  nattoual 
beueflts  of  reclamation  fund  or  treasury  fi- 
iiarced  water  projects  And  then  we  must 
fight  for  them  with  every  weapon  at  our 
ci  mmand 

With  federil  recl.-xmatlon  operating  at  slow 
bell.  wiUiln  the  last  three  or  four  years  ut 
le..st  seven  privately-financed  Irrigation 
pumping  projects,  composed  of  18.000  acre.'- 
have  been  lifting  water  from  the  Columbia 
and  Snake  rivers  within  a  100-mlIe  radiiu 
of  Takimn 

Those  projects  are  engineered  for  later  en- 
l.irgemen'  There  are  other  ptimplng  plan- 
under  study  to  bring  hundreds  of  tbousaiiih 
cf  mere  arid  acres  under  Irrigation  In  Bentcii 
Kllcklt.it.  Franklin  and  Walla  Walla  counties 
rf  Washington,  and  CmatlUa  and  Morrow 
counties  In  Oregon 

Now  even  these  projects  have  come  undi  r 
the  cloud  cf  a  Department  of  Interior  leg  1 
opinion  which  says  that  private  imgatloii 
the  wnter  stipplv  fcr  which  Is  pumped  froii. 
a  ixiol  behind  a  ledernlly-constructed  dam 
shall  he  subject  to  the  16b-acre  limitation  li. 
the  Reclamation  Act  This,  however.  Is  an- 
other isstie  and  will  be  examined  and  testi'l 
.It  liearings  during  January  and  February 

It  Is  defeatist  to  conclude,  however,  th.i: 
the  West's  vital  Interest  In  federal  water  re- 
scnirce  deyelopment  has  been  Irretrievably 
pre-empted  by  the  demands  for  municipal 
and  Industrial  water,  antl-pdlutlon  programs 
or  the  new  emphasis  on  prsserylng  esthetic 
▼alven  The  three  concerns  can  and  should  be 
rerouciled      Fi  r    ex  iniple      Charles     F     luce 
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board  chairman  of  Consolidated  Edison,  urges 
attention  to  "new  goals  that  make  the  water 
pr'>gram  'people  oriented,'  and — that  water 
development  be  used  as  means  of  Improving 
population  distribution." 

Tlie  Yakima  Valley  has  always  had  a 
prominent  part  in  promoting  and  lllustraUng 
the  benefits  of  irrigation.  It  will  continue  to 
be  so  And  It  Is  of  more  than  passing  sig- 
nificance that  the  new  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Water  Resources  Association  is  Lorln 
W.  Markham,  well-remembered  as  secretary 
of  the  Yakima  Chaml>er  of  Commerce,  and 
retiring  secretary  of  the  Chamber  in  Spokane. 

The  character,  growt^  and  balance  of  the 
Valleys  economy  Is  related  strongly  to  the 
proposition  that  water  flowed  over  wasteland 
adds  wealth,  promotes  diversification  and  en- 
hances the  lives  of  people  and  the  welfare 
of  the  country.  We  should  restate  our  com- 
mitment to  that  conviction  as  a  guideline 
for  iJolicy  in  the  70s. 
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HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  20.  1970 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Nixon  has  aptly  pointed  out  that  this 
country's  effort  to  clear  away  environ- 
mental pollution  is  a  "now-or-never" 
proposition.  The  Presidents  celebrated 
statement — made  as  he  signed  the  Na- 
tional Envirorunental  Quality  Act — Is  a 
heartening  aCBrmation  of  the  principles 
conservationists  have  been  citing  for 
years. 

Pollution  is  one  of  the  most  staggering 
problems  this  country  faces.  For  years, 
we  have  been  fouling  our  rivers,  litter- 
ing the  landscape,  tainting  the  very  air 
we  breathe  with  just  about  every  noxious 
substance  that  can  come  out  of  a  pipe 
or  a  smokestack.  It  is  time  to  stop.  In- 
deed, we  must  stop  before  pollution  gets 
so  far  out  of  hand  that  it  threatens  our 
way  of  life. 

Pollution  is  not  just  another  one  of 
those  distant  problems  that  give  conser- 
vation clubs  something  to  debate  or  Gov- 
ernment commissions  swnething  to  dis- 
sect in  a  dreary  report.  It  menaces  us 
all  every  day  of  our  lives. 

Newspaper  headlines  tell  us  about  the 
spectacular  pollution  problems — the  oil 
leak  that  blackened  Santa  Barbara's 
beaches,  the  smog  tliat  hovers  over  our 
major  cities  on  windless  days,  the  indus- 
trial waste  that  is  slowly  killing  off  life 
in  the  Great  Lakes.  But  we  do  not  need 
the  New  York  Times  or  Walter  Cronkite 
to  learn  about  the  routine  pollution  we 
encoimter  daily.  You  can  see  it  in  the 
gritty  film  that  clings  to  the  outside  of 
your  windov.s,  the  trash  heaped  up  on  a 
vacant  lot  down  the  street,  the  smarting 
and  watering  in  your  eyes  every  time  you 
drive  past  a  big  industrial  plant. 

The  threat  pollution  poses  to  our 
health  is  the  most  alarming.  Just  living 
in  New  York  City — just  breathing  its 
air — is  equivalent  to  smoking  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  cigarettes  a  day.  Studies 
show  that  the  cancer  rate  in  highly  in- 
dustrial areas  has  slowly  crept  ahead  of 
the  rate  in  other  areas. 

Doctors  say  that  anyone  who  falls  into 
a  polluted  river — the  Charles  in  Boston, 
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for  example,  or  the  Hudson  in  New 
York — should  take  a  battery  of  injections 
ranging  from  tetanus  to  antibiotics.  So 
much  chlorine  is  necessary  to  purify  the 
water  supply  in  many  cities,  that  new- 
comers take  weeks  to  get  used  to  the 
startling  pimgency  in  the  drinking 
water's  taste  and  smell. 

Yet  pollution  is  much  more  than  a 
health  problem.  It  is  making  ugly  a 
coimtry  that  was  once  beautiful.  It  is 
commonplace  to  see  the  rusting  hulks 
of  old  cars  in  vacant  lots,  trash  heaps 
20  feet  high  in  city  alleys,  streaks  of 
sewage  swirling  on  the  surface  of  our 
rivers. 

Pollution  threatens  this  country's 
greatest  national  resources — its  lakes,  its 
woodlands,  its  rivers,  its  very  air. 

I  am  pressing  for  the  enactment  of 
major  new  legislation  to  help  stop  pol- 
lution. And,  as  a  ranking  member  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  I  am 
doing  my  best  to  see  that  antipollution 
programs  are  amply  fimded. 

We  must  stop  fouling  our  own  nest. 

It  is  one  of  history's  crudest  ironies 
that  the  wastes  of  civilization  might 
destroy  civilization. 

With  permission,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  put 
in  the  Record  three  articles  from  the 
New  York  Times — an  editorial,  a  column 
by  Tom  Wicker,  and  another  column  by 
James  Reston:  > 

PlCHT    rO«    SUBVIVAI.  / 

President  Nixon's  charactertzatlotv'of  the 
battle  against  the  pollution  of  the  environ- 
ment as  a  "now-or-never"  fight  offers  new 
hope  that  this  survival  issue  will  be  given 
top  priority,  not  in  discussion  panels  but  in 
action. 

With  poisons  pouring  into  the  air  at  a  rate 
of  130  million  tons  a  year  and  great  bodies 
of  water  turning  into  cesspools,  the  question 
Is  no  longer  one  of  comfort  or  esthetics  but 
of  life  and  death.  The  President's  warning 
that  huge  areas  may  become  unllvable  by 
1980  must  be  underscored  with  the  observa- 
tion that  many  urban  regions  already  fit  this 
description. 

Creation  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Qualities  and  the  President's  emphatic  en- 
dorsement of  the  Democratic-sponsored  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  should  be 
the  first  step  in  a  bipartisan  partnership  to 
avert  the  disastrous  prospects  so  dramatically 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Nixon. 

The  question  still  to  be  answered — and 
gravely  piosed  anew  by  Senators  Jackson  and 
Muskle  at  the  very  moment  of  the  Admin- 
istration's appeal — is  whether  the  country 
and  its  leaders  truly  comprehend  both  the 
nature  and  the  price  of  the  task.  This  Is  not 
a  clean-up  Job  or  a  beautlficatlon  project.  It 
is  not  a  patch-up  effort  to  muzzle  a  few 
smokestacks  and  Incinerators  or  to  Improve 
the  existing  sewage  system.  It  is  not  a  series 
of  skirmishes  against  easily  identifiable  de- 
spollers  of  air,  water,  land  or  forests. 

Nothing  short  of  a  new  understanding  of 
the  total  pattern  of  man's  use  of  the  environ- 
ment and  Its  resources  can  keep  the  nation 
frcHn  drowning  In  the  wastes  of  Its  own  af- 
fluence. It  would  be  fatal  self-deception  to 
welcome  the  new  concern  with  the  environ- 
ment, In  all  branches  of  society  and  at  all  age 
levels,  as  a  painless  diversion  from  radical 
pressures  for  basic  social  reform.  In  many 
ways,  the  strategies  required  to  check  the 
destruction  of  the  environment  Involve  a 
more  fundamental  assault  on  all  our  normal 
modes  of  conducting  Industry,  moving  about 
for  business  or  pleasure  and  establishing  a 
balance  between  public  and  private  interests 
than  any  Involved  In  race  relations  or  other 
phases  of  the  urban  crisis. 
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Private  gain  and  public  expenditures, 
deeply  Involved  in  polluting  the  environment, 
cannot  remain  untouched  by  realistic  policies 
to  stop  that  pollution.  Nor  can  there  be  a 
coherent  plan  to  deal  with  man's  future 
environment  without  concern  for  the  popula- 
tion pattern  itself. 

Sacrifice  will  be  required  and  so  will  large- 
scale  expenditure  of  governmental  funds.  In- 
flation and  the  drain  of  the  Vietnam  war 
will  provide  handy  excuses  for  inaction.  But 
the  prlje  of  evasion  will  be  self-annlhilatl^'n. 
a  stake  bigger  than  any  war. 

In   The   Nation:    Manageable  Projects   foa 

THE  Seventies 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington,  January  3. — President  Nixon 
struck  an  appropriate  note,  which  he  recog- 
nized, in  making  his  first  official  act  of  the 
decade  the  signing  of  a  bill  that  will 
strengthen  efforts  to  make  American  air  and 
water  fit  again  for  human  consumption.  That 
must  be  a  "major  goal"  of  the  seventies,  the 
President  said:  "It  Is  literally  now  or  never." 

The  new  Environmental  Council  ought  to 
assure  that  the  subject  is  kept  constantly 
before  President  and  public,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed also  to  devise  means  of  getting  the  Job 
done.  Given  the  vast  array  of  problems  com- 
peting for  attention  and  solution,  this  is  a 
major  first  step — vesting  responsibility  in  one 
group  equipped  to  find  out  what  needs  to  be 
done  as  well  as  how  to  do  It. 

In  fact,  air  and  water  pollution,  while 
widespread  and  Increasing,  are  relatively  con- 
crete situations  that  ought  to  be  susceptible 
to  counterattack.  New  York  State,  for  in- 
stance, already  is  pouring  millions  Into  a 
water  clean-up  program;  even  the  auto  man- 
ufacturers have  been  bludgeoned  into  some 
Interest  in  antipollution  devices  for  their 
fume-gushing  monsters,  and  Senator  Prox- 
mlre  of  Wisconsin  Is  pushing  the  interesting 
notion  of  taxing  Industrial  polluters  on  a 
rising  scale— the  more  they  pollute,  the  more 
they  would  pay,  with  the  proceeds  going  to 
help  defray  the  costs  of  municipal  sewage 
treatment  plants. 

There  is  not  much  questiou  that  we  have, 
or  can  quickly  develop,  the  required  technol- 
ogy; that  is  almost  the  least  of  It.  as  the  moon 
program  shows.  Moreover,  this  is  apparently 
an  area  into  which  some  of  the  energies  of  tlie 
peace  movement  are  overflowing,  and  num- 
erous scientific  warnings  alxjut  the  environ- 
ment seem  at  last  to  be  having  general  effect; 
so  something  of  a  piolitical  constituency  for 
an  antipollution  program  now  is  available  to 
a  President  who  will  take  advantage  of  it. 
A  manageable  problem 

Mr.  Nixon  did  not  minimize  the  size  of  the 
problem,  which  Is  considerable.  Nevertheless, 
the  environmental  question,  difficult  as  it  is. 
must  seem  to  him  relatively  manageable.  As 
he  looks  at  the  manifold  questions  arising 
from  the  years  of  second-class  status  to  which 
blacks  have  been  assigned  in  America,  only 
to  emerge  militantly  demanding  something 
better,  at  whatever  cost;  at  the  vast  dilemmas 
besetting  our  huge  and  decaying  cities;  at 
the  difficulties  of  paying  for  social  advance 
while  maintaining  a  stable  dollar;  at  the 
mushrooming  statistics  of  crime  and  violence, 
born  of  social  and  econondlc  inequities  that 
defy  easy  adjustment;  at  the  kaleidoscopic 
pace  of  generational,  technological  and  eco- 
nomic chEmge,  with  its  resulting  dislocations 
of  people  and  concepts — as  Mr.  Nixon  looks 
at  these  'xtraordlnarlly  complex  realities,  and 
the  way  they  Interact  with  and  aggravate  one 
another,  the  fight  against  air  and  water  pol- 
lution must  seem  to  him  a  front  on  which 
substantial  progress  can  soon  be  made  at 
reasonable  cost. 

There  are  others.  For  Instance,  the  effort 
to  clean  up  the  air  points  directly  to  develop- 
ment of  transportation  alternatives  to  the 
automobile  and  the  Jet  airplane,  two  of  the 
most   profligate   polluters.   Obvious  alterna- 
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tlve^  KTP  rmpid  rmil  tntnalt  wttbln  c\U*»  aii<i 
r>«n  fast  frequent  tr«jns — llfcp  the  New 
YorK-Waghlnirton  Uetrollnpr  In  h«T«viIy 
trnvelJHl  n  rrtd<  r»  between  citlfs 

EUMINATINC     Pf.VlHTY 

S!rr.t!ar!v.  wfisie  !t  niav  ncl  be  easily  po«- 
kibie  '.o  t!limiiia:e  ^veriy  in  AniericA,  as  thp 
J'jhrisiiu  AdnmuiiraUiiii  uiice  thought  could 
lie  iliiie.  and  alihou^b  Uit  luccme  appro«ch 
Ilia*.  Mr  Niaon  appiu'eutly  ttdLS  emuraced  La 
al  best  a  loLkg-ruug*<  prujett.  Ute  e'.iiniiuiuon 
(  :  riii:i)r!fr  e\er.  ut  nii  »l  maliiulriuou.  Is  by 
no  me.'.ns  beyt^nd  ecoui.n:u-  w.d  tect\uo\o^\- 
cal  teaslbtlity.  Thia  is  an  ■  Uer  are.i  of  con- 
crete practicability  m  which  the  Nixon  Ad- 
miiu'lrntion  aite.idy  b.io  tiken  some  Impor- 
tant, steps  iiiid  cti:i  .ikc  n-.ore  in  thr  early 
serrnDes 

Here  are  three  pn'iblem.^ — nftliition  tmn*- 
port.-ition  ond  hnneer  i^hu-h  are  neither 
too  cprrpleT  for  irraiitnatlve  solution  nor 
t<X)  cnst!7  fnr  a  reasonable  m'e  r^t  a't,\rlt 
to  which  Mr  Nlx-^n  ml(?ht  wf!l  d«^lca*e 
the  r.a'lon  in  t.'ie  ^evenues.  J'lst  as  John 
Kennedy  msde  the  criqiiefst  of  the  nr^nn  Stf. 
g"«l  In   the  slTtles 

StTfh  a  dedication  wcild  be  valuible  In 
It'eif  It  would  premise  rr;oreover  real  and 
v*»:h>  progress  '.n  ron'rwt  to  what  can  be 
etpet-ted  In  le^s  tmrtable  matterv  and  one 
s.iltifjrr  re^TiIt  In  addltl'^n  to  the  ac'uaJ 
pro?re«g  msde  on  the  tante'*  might  well  be 
a  demonstration  to  a  8keptl(-«l  yoisn^er  gen- 
eration th.it  the  nation  c^n  mobt!!?*  Itself 
to  achieve  snmethlnK  other  th.in  weapcn . 
systems  and  space  tulvenliires 

While  Mr  Nixon  Is  at  It.  of  course  he 
mit;ht  a!so  p'lt  some  pr.  >rlty  on  the  mai: 
serrlce  which  l-j  a  literal  dlsirrace  to  the 
wreaUhlest  and  technoloj?lr«i:y  the  most  ad- 
vanced nation  In  the  world  This  is  not  ex- 
actly a  major  social  problem  but  wouldn't 
w«  a:i  feel  better  aboxit  things  If  somehow 
wtth  traditional  American  Ingenuity  and 
energy  we  could  eliminate  at  le.urt  the 
minor   Irritant   of   uncertain    mall   dellrery? 

Maybe  In  fact  the  best  way  to  move 
a«ralnst  the  hardest  challenfes  of  the  new 
decade  Is  to  settle  upon  a  few  manageable 
projects,  manatie  them  first,  and  then  go  on 
to  the  next  level  of  dllBciiIty 

WasHlNCTON       It  Is  Ijte«ai.lt   Now  or 

Nrvni" 

(By  J.Lmea  Reatooj 

WasHiNCTOM.  January  3 — A  iirreat  deal  U 
beinff  made  by  the  Democrats  in  WaaMnglon 
these  days  about  the  difference  between 
Pr«aident  Nixon's  soartng  rhetoric  on  pollu- 
tion control  and  hia  comparatively  low 
budget  requests  to  deal  with  the  problem 

On  the  face  of  it.  the  opposition  party 
can  argue  that  he  Ls  talking  big  and  spend- 
ing very  little  He  requested  1214  million  to 
help  clean  up  the  nation's  waters  In  the 
current  budget;  the  Congress  Anally  appro- 
priated tBOO  itulllon.  and  It  Ls  not  yet  clear 
that  the  Administration  will  spend  the  extra 
ntoney. 

Nevertheless.  Mr  Nixon  declared  the  other 
day  that  "^he  nine  teen -seven  ties  absolutely 
must  t>e  the  years  when  America  pays  Its 
debt  to  the  past  by  reclaiming  the  purity  of 
Its  air.  Its  waters  and  our  living  environ- 
ment   It   is  literally  now  or  never  " 

TRB  Nrw  coNTsar 

Despite  this  difference  between  language 
and  cash,  however.  It  would  probably  be  a 
mlslaJie  to  put  the  contrast  down  to  politi- 
cal hypocrisy  It  Is  only  In  the  last  year  that 
Mr  Nlzon.  like  many  other  Americans,  has 
come  to  realize  that  a  population  Increas- 
ing by  over  two  million  a  year  and  an  Indif- 
ferent Industry  expanding  even  faster  are 
poiaoning  tbe  atmosphere  of  the  nation  and 
raising  vast  new  poutleal  as  weU  ae  soda] 
prot>leioa. 

Aooontlagty.  be  la  aakl  to  be  devoting  a 
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major  p.irt  of  his  fonJirom^ug  Stale  of  the 
Union  mersa^^  to  the  pollution  problem  and 
to  Uie  reurg.uiuuitiuu  of  Iijcaj.  ntate  and 
Petleriii  tloverunicnt^  to  de-.il  eBectlvcly  vntli 
the  Linger  apprup;  Utlosis  he  laU.-nd:>  lo  re- 
quest   In   the   next    budget 

Mr  Nixon  is  not  a  fl-^hcrm.in  like  H'-rbrr" 
Hoover  or  a  hunter  or  ponKerv.itionl.«t  like 
Tcdilv  Rooso\e;t  but  he  Is  from  Callfiirnin 
a  here  polUith>n  has  ueen  a  lively  (x)liti.  .i: 
c.  ntrovfr^y  for  ynir-.  and  Ed  Mu--kie,  wno 
could  be  his  o!)p<.>iieiit  for  the  Preildcacy 
in  1972.  Is  one  of  tbe  real  expt-rUi  In  Uie 
Senate  on  tM:«  vast  and  complicated  subject. 

THC   wiirrE   novNt  cnUNni 
In  signing  the  bill  to  create  an   Envimn- 

nunt.il  Council  to  iidvl-e  the  Hrc^Ulent  In 
this  field  — as  the  Council  of  Economic  Ar!- 
•.l5er8  asslbts  him  in  the  economic  Beld  Mr 
Vl.'con  h.is  .It  lex-it  ai^snred  th.-it  experts  will 
be  w.itchlnc  nil  executive  and  lei^sLitlve  iic- 
Uons  for  their  potential  Influence  on  the  en- 
vironment 

I.ont  Kltchle-Calder.  wn tin.^  In  the  cur- 
rent isfiue  of  Pnrelt{n  Affairs,  dennes  poKu- 
tlon  as  a  crime  Cvmipounded  of  ij^noranre 
.ind  ai.irlce,"  and  he  notes  tliut  Uie  Ignor- 
.nce  often  exi.^t.s  ut  the  ver,  t<  p  of  civilised 
iro»emments  simply  because  all  the  ImpU- 
c-itlons  of  Kovernmrnt  dect-lons  are  not  clc  ^r 
to  the  men  at  the  top 

For  example  Pruue  Minister  Clement 
Aitlee  who  concurred  in  President  lYuman  s 
deci^ou  to  drop  tlie  atomic  bomb  ou  Hiru- 
&hln»a,  wrote  in  TAillj^hl  of  Empire*."  six- 
teen yc.ir  later: 

THK     rORCOTTTN     rACTua 

■  We  knew  notlUng  whatever  at  that  time 
iib<3ut  the  genetic  etfects  of  an  .itomlc  ex- 
plrsL.n  I  knew  nothing  about  fallout  and 
all  the  rest  i)t  what  emented  after  Hiroshima 
A^  far  as  I  know  President  Trtiman  and 
Winston  Churchill  knew  nothing  of  these 
thlnp!    either  Whether    the   scientists 

dire<-tly  concerned  knew  or  gtieysed.  I  do 
not  know  But  If  they  did.  then  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  they  said  nothing  of  It  to  Uiose 
who   had   to   make   the  decision  " 

This  may  as  Lord  Rltchle-Oalder  observes, 
sound  absurd  since  H  J  Mutler  had  won  the 
Nobel  Prl7*  In  1927  for  his  evidence  of  the 
genetic  efTect«  of  radiation  but  it  Is  merely 
one  dramatic  Illustration  of  a  fart  well 
known  lo  anybotly  who  has  been  around 
Washington  or  Westminster  In  the  la^t 
thirty  years,  namely  that  governments  are 
constantly  making  derisions  without  any 
serious  study  of  the  side  effects  of  their 
actions 

Now,  at  least,  there  will  t>e  an  eaxly-wam- 
ing  post  in  the  White  House,  and  some  ex- 
pert advice  on  how  money  can  be  spent  ef- 
fectively In  attacking  the  total  problem 
rather  than,  aa  has  happened  often  In  the 
past,   wasting   It   on   plerenr>ea]   projects 

Besides,  the  new  Environmental  Council 
will  serve,  as  the  Bconomlc  Council  does, 
as  an  educational  agency,  not  only  for  the 
Administration  but  for  the  Congress  and  the 
public  as  a  whole 

THE    BASIC    CONrUCT 

The  real  oonOlct  will  oome  between  a  con- 
servative Administration's  natural  Instinct 
to  conserve  and  the  oppoaltlon  to  expensive 
decontaml  nation  projects  among  the  Repub- 
lican party's  supporters  In  American  In- 
dustry. 

If  Mr  Nixon  sticks  to  his  now-or-never 
battle  against  pollution,  however,  be  will 
And  a  very  large  and  powerful  oonstlttiency 
In  the  public  and  the  press  at  his  side  This 
la  one  of  those  projects  which.  If  well  orga- 
nised and  linanoed.  can  be  a  major  goal  for 
the  bicentennial  celebraUons  of  107«,  but  It 
wui  have  to  be  coordinated  and  pu&hed  hard 
tn  the  next  few  months,  and  the  Indications 
here  are  that  tbe  President  Intends  to  do 
just  that. 
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AN  ANNUAL  SOCIAL  AUDIT 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

i)i.    MAss.\(  uu.'.ms 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VEb 

Tuexday.  January  20,  1970 

Mr  ONEILL  of  Mai-sachusctUs.  Mr 
Speaker.  toda.v  our  Nation  Ls  faced  with 
nuinorcii.s  r.x'ial  problem.s,  many  of  which 
defy  simple  or  quick  .solutions.  These 
problems  stem  from  deflctcncics  hi  our 
economy,  our  educational  .system,  and 
from  hi.storical  wrunt;s  In  the  I960's  the 
Federal  Go\irnnieiit  and  most  State  and 
local  covti'iuiii  Ills  bCi'an  prouramii  tiiat 
would  briiit;  an  end  to  some  of  thete 
problem.^  and  tiie  bepinnings  of  solutions 
lor  othtrs.  Bui  it  is  apparent  from  the 
Complexity  of  social  ilia  and  the  depth  of 
many  l;i:u'stand:n«  inequities  that  nov- 
i  rnments  alone  cannot  provide  the  whole 
aii.^wer  and  the  means  for  ending  all 
wrongs.  Many  segments  of  our  society 
must  cooperate  and  participate  in  a  na- 
tional effort  to  redress  wronijs  and  per- 
fect our  society.  The  American  busines.s 
community  and  big  business  in  particu- 
lar, which  have  profited  so  much  from 
our  economic  system,  have  an  obligation 
to  contribute  something  to  those  people 
who  have  not  profited  so  much  and  who 
have  not  shared  equally  hi  the  affluence 
of  our  society.  It  would  be  nice  If  industry 
would  do  so  solely  for  altruistic  purposes, 
but  even  if  they  are  not  so  generous,  they 
sliouid  feel  an  obligation  to  do  some  good 
and  in  the  long  run  they,  too,  will  benefit. 
If  a  large  segment  of  tlie  American  popu- 
lation is  poor,  dLssatisfied,  or  alienated, 
the  entire  Nation  suffers.  If  there  are  di- 
visions in  our  society,  then  all  people  are 
hurt  because  America  will  not  be  as  won- 
derful as  It  could  be.  Therefore,  business 
not  only  has  an  obligation  to  help  solve 
-some  of  the  problems  with  which  we  are 
faced,  but  it  is  in  their  own  Interest  to 
do  so. 

E>r  Clark  C  Abt.  president  of  Abt  Asso- 
ciates. Inc.,  of  Cambridge,  has  presented 
me  with  his  proposal  to  create  a  system 
of  social  audits  of  private  industry.  I  was 
impressed  by  the  system  Mr.  Abt  sug- 
gested and  felt  that  It  should  be  shared 
with  my  colleagues. 

E\'cryone,  I  am  sure,  would  agree  that 
the  Government  alone  cannot  eliminate 
social  problems.  General  planning  can 
only  do  so  much  good,  and  then  work 
must  be  done  on  an  individual  basis 
within  each  community.  Since  Mr.  Abt 
feels  that  a  business  should  mean  more 
to  a  community  than  a  means  of  collect- 
ing revenue,  he  suggests  that  Industry 
take  part  in  solving  local  problems. 

Mr.  Abt  suggests  a  social  audit  to  mo- 
tivate business  to  work  for  social  Im- 
provements. A  plan  of  this  type  could  en- 
courage private  industry  to  Invest  In  such 
community  endeavors  as  employment, 
education,  housing,  and  crime  control. 
In  the  long  run,  Mr.  Abt  feels  that  social 
improvements  will  be  beneficial  to  busi- 
ness as  well  as  the  people  of  an  area. 
Better  incomes  mean  more  oonstunpUon ; 
better  housing  means  less  polarization. 
Improvement  in  education  would  mean 
better  trained  personnel.  TTnis,  both  the 
community  and  business  benefit 
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Most  Industries  need  some  encourage- 
ment if  social  auditing  is  to  be  Introduced 
and  adopted.  The  Government  should  re- 
quire social  audits  of  private  indostrles, 
at  least  for  the  operations  of  government 
contractors.  In  that  way  industry  would 
be  offering  much  more  to  the  solution  of 
our  social  problems  than  it  does  now. 
Thus,  the  employer  would  be  helping  to 
create  a  better  life  for  his  worker  and  the 
people.  I  have  Included  Mr.  Abt's  descrip- 
tion of  his  proposal,  and  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  realize  the  potential  that 
it  holds  in  solving  some  of  societies  most 
pressing  problems. 

The  material  referred  to  above  follows: 
Ak  Annual  Sociai.  AtroiT 

The  total  Impact  of  a  major  business  enter- 
prise la  much  more  than  sales,  production, 
profits  and  a  balance  sheet  suggests.  Com- 
prehensive measures  must  Include  the  Im- 
pacts on  the  surrounding  society.  To  measure 
the  beneficial  and  non-beneflclal  social  Im- 
pact a  company  has  Is  the  objective  ol  the 
"BOClaJ  audit." 

A  rational  jjollcy  ol  company  lii vestment  In 
social  and  ecoiionalc  development  requires 
quantitative  analysis  of  the  return  on  In- 
vestment ( ROI )  of  such  projects.  ROI  la  re- 
quired for  equalizing  marginal  utilities  to 
optimize  allocation  of  resources  In  budgeting. 
A  project's  ROI  will  depend  critically  on  the 
degree  to  which  it  meets  previously  unmet 
soclal  and  economic  needs.  Thus  some  means 
is  required  for  tletennlnlng  the  degree  to 
which  these  needs  have  been,  and  are  being 
met  by  present  company  and  or  external  op- 
erations. This  can  be  done  by  an  annual 
"soclal  audit." 

The  company  social  audit  concept  calls  for 
a  balance  sheet  of  company  current  and  long- 
term  social  assets  and  UablUUes,  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  social  gains  and  losses  In  the 
current  year.  Social  assets,  liabilities,  gains, 
and  losses  refer  to  the  Impact  of  both  the 
company's  direct  operations.  anJ  the  products 
and  services  it  produces,  on  the  company's 
socio-economic  environment.  This  Impact 
can  be  measured  in  terms  of  quality  and 
quantity  of  standards  of  living,  public 
health,  nutrition,  housing,  education,  em- 
ployment, enterprise  development,  security, 
culture,  community  organization  and  the 
physical  environment. 

Ptom  a  strictly  business  point  of  view  a 
social  audit  offers  both  immediate  and  long- 
range  benefits  to  a  company. 

The  immediate  benefits  include: 

Earnings  increases  made  possible  by  Im- 
proved labor  productivity  paying  off  more 
than  the  soclal  overhead  Investment  costs 
In  labor.  This  would  Include  both  Increaae 
In  prodtictlvlty  from  etfucatlon,  motlvatioB, 
social  stability  and  redticed  turnover,  UMi 
decreased  risk  of  losses  due  to  strikes,  boy- 
cotts, poor  public  Image,  and  lost  sales  and 
recruitment. 

Budgeting  efficiency  Increases  by  assess- 
ment of  social  benefits  In  relation  to  soclal 
needs,  for  the  identification  of  major  needs- 
beneflts  mismatches  for  better  allocation  of 
resources. 

Opportunity  ojul  risk  e«rly  wanting  by 
identification  of  indirect  social  Impacts  of 
company  operations,  products,  and  services 
that  may  Incur  otherwise  unnoticed  cfTects. 

Positive  pubUc  and  governmental  rela- 
tions that  can  nrduce  risks  and  costs,  on  mn 
objective  and  measurable  basla  achieving 
authoritative  statos  by  being  open  to  In- 
spcctton. 

McrketiMg  irwproMmanta  by  advcrttatng 
the  company's  low  market  prieea  In  terms 
of  both  value  of  product  and  valoa  ol  social 
overhead  contribution  per  unit  pclos.  Posi- 
tive effects  on  stock  pAces  nUght  also  ic- 

BUlt. 
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The  longer  range  benefits  of  a  company 
soclal  audit  offer: 

Capital  gains  resulting  from  farslghted 
Investments  In  operations  providing  socially 
desirable  products  and  services. 

A  rattonal  basis  for  iDtegrstlng  corporate 
with  national  (Inc^ndlBg  boet  nation)  policy 
for  the  maximum  benefit  of  both. 

A  quantitative  basis  for  forecastiiig  the 
always  hnportant  and  sometimes  decisive 
response  of  the  social,  economic,  and  polit- 
ical environment. 

A  basis  for  optimal  company  investment 
planning  to  maximize  returns  within  re- 
sources and  risk  constraints. 

Development  of  minimum  srard.irds  of 
company  social  gains. 

Provision  of  a  rational  basis  for  tax  de- 
ductions for  social  contributions,  and  tax 
penalties  for  socially  counter-productive 
competing  companies. 

Development  of  an  eSecUve  large-scale 
Incentive  program  for  private  economic  de- 
velopment of  impoverished  areas,  resulting 
In  indirect  company  benefits  and  higher  liv- 
ing standards. 

The  short  range  earnings,  planning,  budg- 
eting, marketing,  and  positive  public  rela- 
tions benefits  alone  Justify  a  company  so- 
clal audit  of  modest  cost.  Cost  can  be  con- 
trolled by  eschewing  a  completely  compre- 
hensive social  audit,  while  concentrating 
on  tbe  most  salient  components  such  as 
housing,  health,  education  and  entrepre- 
neurial development. 

The  complex  theoretical  problem  of  dls- 
iiggregatlng  the  effects  of  a  particular  cona- 
pauy's  actions  from  the  effects  of  actions  by 
other  enterprises,  government,  and  variotis 
social  groups  In  an  area  can  be  postponed 
until  explicit  comparisons  are  required 
among  the  various  factors  for  socio-economic 
progress.  The  first  order  social  Impact  of  a 
specific  company,  particularly  when  It  ini- 
tiates or  dominates  a  given  product  market 
in  a  given  location,  may  be  determined  with- 
out recourse  to  the  analysis  of  the  entire 
economy  and  its  sector  interactions. 

The  professional  staff  to  use  In  carrying  out 
social  audits  should  be  social  scientists  who 
have  had  Add  ezperlenee  in  the  Impact  areas 
of  Interest.  Typical  would  be  economists, 
sociologists,  and  political  scientists,  who 
have  had  field  experience  with  tbe  specific 
problem  areas  of  housing,  health,  education, 
entrepreneurial  development,  and  labor 
relations. 

An  estimated  three  man-months  of  pro- 
fessional level  effort  would  be  required  for 
the  social  audit  of  each  major  operation.  This 
would  be  a  nonrecurring  expense  for  setting 
up  the  social  audit  system.  Subsequent  an- 
nually recurring  coste  would  probably  range 
between  10  percent  and  30  percent  of  this 
initial  audit  set-up  cost.  Tbe  results  would 
be  private  unless  elected  to  be  made  public. 

Just  as  In  a  Wnan/^al  audit. 

■ocui.  atnrr 

Employee  Wages:  real  wages,  probability 
of  retentioB  (a  fonetioB  of  %  layoff  per 
year),  percentage  promotions,  per  capita 
produetton. 

Hoostng:  ifnaBtatlve — t  value/penon, 
qviantltatlvs  square  feet/person,  measure  of 
privacy,  percentage  of  common  amenities  by 
potBt  systCBS — windows,  sinks,  stoves,  toilets, 
etc. 

Health:  Bomber  of  liD's/lOOO,  number 
hospital  bads/1000,  perc«itage  Innocula- 
tlonaAaednatlaQS  local  district,  medical 
service  reqiOBslve  to  special  local  needs, 
dental  service  responsive  to  needs. 

Social  State:  lUegltlmaey  rate,  divorce/ 
years;  family  stabllltf,  upward  sodal  mo- 
bility. In  tetms  of  %  of  lower  status  groups 
Increasing  their  soclo-econosnle  level  by 
given  degrees. 

Education:  grade  coverage — percentage 
dropouts,  salary  coverage — percentage  grad- 
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uates,  placements — advanced  education.  Jobs, 
literacy. 

Bntcrtatnment:  arts  activity  measures, 
sporta  events,  social  events,  percentage  par- 
tldpatton. 


Briet  DEsraiPTiOH  or  an  Bxampic  or  a 

SOdAL  Athtit 

f^lOBLXM 

A  real  estate  development  corporaUon 
faces  a  complex  network  of  decisions  to  make 
v.heu  It  enters  a  new  market  or  community. 
It  may  use  modern  business  techniques  rang- 
ing from  simple  probability  analysis  to  a 
sophisticated  computer  simulation  in  Its 
careful  analysis  of  the  economic  factors  In- 
volved, but,  unfortunately,  the  social  varl- 
al)les  are  too  often  left  to  Intuition  and 
.irbltrary  weightings — the  result:  The  com- 
i-i.iny  ROI  criterion  Is  often  not  fulfilled.  To 
Illustrate  further,  let's  take  the  hypothetical 
example  of  the  Red  Division  of  the  Wood 
Products  Corporation,  a  large  and  diversified 
company. 

This  Division  essentially  purchases  land  for 
;  he  development  and  subsequent  sale  of  the 
developed  property.  In  some  of  Its  previous 
rperatlons  It  made  development  decisions 
which  adversely  affected  the  long-term  value 
of  property  In  a  certain  community  as  well 
as  the  prospects  for  the  Division.  The  New- 
t.^wu  case  involved  the  purchase  of  land  eu- 
cloeed  by  a  single  family  dwelling  unit  area 
and  construction  of  a  not  very  attractive 
apax'bment  complex.  Tbe  result  was  the  cre- 
ation of  more  "through"  streets  In  the  com- 
munity and  significant  Increase  in  traOc 
in  a  neighborhood  which  contnlncd  many 
children  of  school  age.  In  the  years  which 
followed,  the  character  of  tbe  community 
clianged  with  the  migration  of  many  families 
to  safer,  quieter,  and  more  aesthetically 
pleasing  neighborhoods,  a  factor  which  was 
reflected  In  lower  land  and  property  values. 
In  subsequent  marketing  efforts  in  other 
locations,  the  Red  Division  was  not  allowed 
to  forget  what  they  bad  done  in  the  ccsn- 
munlty  In  Newtown,  as  was  also  tbe  case 
with  other  subsidiaries  of  the  Wood  Products 
Corporation  In  related  busln esses.  And.  the 
parent  company  did  not  learn  the  true  na>- 
tuxe  of  the  sltuaUcm  until  quite  a  few  road- 
blocks to  growth  had  been  erected. 

APPKOaCK 

The  President  of  Wood  Products  Ocupora- 
tlon.  concerned  about  future  similar  situa- 
tions, seeks  the  aid  of  his  public  relations 
consultant.  The  public  relations  consultant 
recommends  that  a  sodal  science  consulting 
firm  skilled  in  such  matters  be  retained  to 
conduct  a  soclal  audit. 

The  corporation  president,  public  relations 
consultant,  and  soclal  audit  consultant  then 
meet  to  decide  on  objectives,  schedules,  and 
costs  of  the  social  audit.  Tbe  baste  options 
available  are:  one,  some,  or  all  company 
locations;  one,  some,  or  all  company  prcKtuct 
lines  and  corresponding  markets;  one,  some, 
or  sll  soclsl  activity  areas  (employee  benefits, 
health,  housing,  physical  environ ment.  etc.) 

Since  this  Is  his  first  social  audit,  the 
president  decides  to  try  It  out  on  a  modest 
scale  first:  one  loeatKin  (Newtown),  one 
product  line  and  market  (homes),  and  one 
social  activity  area  (physical  environment). 
He  particularly  b<^>es  to  learn  from  the  social 
audit  how  to  Increase  earnings  by  reducing 
costs  and  avoiding  obstacles  to  good  Invest- 
ments, and  bow  to  obtain  early  warning  to 
avoid  costly  negative  public  reactions  to 
projects  affecting  the  environment.  If  the 
sodal  audit  of  costa  and  risks  looks  ealigbt- 
enlng  and  reliable,  bs  plans  to  apply  tha 
same  procedure  across  eampetlag  Be«  proj- 
ect potslhUlUes  to  develop  a  cood  portfoUo 
analysis  for  corporate  Investment  dedstnna, 
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teani  Includea  an  *conomls:  familiar  with 
tne  I  home  (lt\elopment  i  industry,  a  sociol- 
ogist xnd  or  political  scientist  experienced 
\n  community  Impact  analysis,  and  a  man- 
agement aiiaUst  who  knows  corporate  fl- 
ii.\iicial  audltli;K  procedures 

.\  potential  development  project  that  has 
w  jrried  the  company  president  i»  selected 
:  r  the  socl.tl  audit  This  u  a  slightly  more 
difhcult  audit  problem  than  that  presented 
hv  an  actual  rather  than  a  poten-.i.ii  project 
H.-iwever.  the  Inform.Jtion  de.elv'ped  is  ex- 
pected to  be  more  valu.ib:e  t)ecau3e  it  will 
provide  early  warning  of  diffirulues  that  can 
stiu  be  remedied  a:  re!a;i\elv  modest  cost. 
cimpared  to  liter  ameliora'..\e  efforts  to 
correct  en\  ironmental  blunder?  already 
commuted. 

The  social  scientists  c.Trr>inj;  out  the  audit 
obtain  data  from  comp.iny  offlcials  on  the 
l.x-ation.  size,  schedule,  technical  aspects, 
financial  aspects  and  labor  Jorce  of  the  proj- 
ec-.  under  consideration  This  is  all  data  on 
the  company  project  the  potential  impact 
ol  which  on  the  embedding  comnftunity  must 
next  be  assessed 

The  potential  community  Impact  analysis 
La  next  carried  out  Tl.e  s  jci.i:  .uid  physical 
scientists  of  the  social  audit  te.in.  estimate 
•.he  primary  environmental  inip.icts  and  the 
probable  secondary  esthetic  ?ocial  and  eco- 
nomic impacts  of  the  compif.y  project  on  the 
surrounding  community  They  accomplish 
this  by  a  variety  of  scientific  techniques,  in- 
cluding mathematical  modelin?  system 
analysis,  social  surveys,  .ind  political  deci- 
sion analysis 

After  the  community  Impacts  of  the  com- 
pany project  have  been  projected,  the  costs 
and  benefits  ot  the  project  to  the  community 
are  analyzed  These  community  costs  and 
benefits  are  then  subjected  to  an  evaluation 
of  the  communitvs  perceptions  of  them  to 
determine  ihe  probible  community  responses 
to  the  project 

These  community  responses  to  the  poten- 
t.al  project— favorable  and  unfavorable- 
are  then  fed  into  a  cost-benetit  analysis  of 
the  project  from  tlie  cornpaiys  point  of 
view  If  the  community  response  Is  unfavor- 
able and  strong  this  will  naturally  Increase 
the  cost  of  the  project  to  the  company  This 
phase  of  the  analrtls  will  Identify  various 
possible  project  modifications  that  may  re- 
duce the  casta  and  increase  the  beneflt.s  o! 
the  project  for  both  the  company  and  the 
community 

A  number  of  alternative  prjject  modifica- 
tions will  then  be  analyzed  for  relative  com- 
munity reeponsee.  until  the  modification 
with  the  highest  cost-beiieht  ratio  or  payoH 
to  the  company  is  identified  At  the  same 
time,  the  risks  of  higher  coets  due  to  the 
original  and  other  alternative  projects  will 
be  Identified 

The  result*  are  then  presented  to  the 
company  In  a  confidential  report  and  brief- 
ing These  results  include  not  only  the  find- 
ings of  this  particular  social  audit,  but  also 
the  procedures  set  up  to  perform  subsequent 
S'Dc.al  audits  using  internal  company  staff 


CSM— THE  CHILD-SAVING  MEAL 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or  n.LiNois 
IN  THE  HOLSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  20.  1970 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr  Speaker,  millions  of 
youngsters  in  many  lands  are  alive  today 
as  a  result  of  American  compassion  and 
American  kno«-how — and  as  a  result  of 
a  unique  partnership  between  the  public 
and  private  sectors  of  this  country- 

These  youngsters  are  growing  stronger, 
and  more  resistant  to  childhood  diseases 
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that  take  an  abnormal  toll  among  the 
younif  in  most  developinj;;  countries 

They  ha\-e  a  better  chance  of  survival 
to  adulthood  and  a  productive  useful 
life.  and.  as  a  result,  their  countnes  have 
itreater  hope  ol  economic  progress — and 
the  world  a  greater  hoiw  of  peaceful 
existence 

They  are  the  younesters  fortunate 
enoueii  to  be  included  amon^  the  or- 
ganised child-feedm;;  activities  of  Amer- 
ica's great  voluntary  aijencies  for  over- 
seas relief  and  rehabilitation,  organiza- 
tions such  ai.  CARE,  the  Protestant 
Church  World  Service  and  Lutheran 
World  Relief.  Catholic  Reliei  Service  and 
its  Chantas  counterpart.s.  the  .American 
Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee, 
and  a  number  of  .similar  iirivately  sup- 
l>orted  humanitarian  oruanutatiins  help- 
ing to  carry  out  the  US  Government's 
food  for  freedon.  program 

For  the  past  2  years,  that  p!Oi;ram  has 
made  available  a  new  food  product  for 
the  worlds  hun'^ry— CSM.  a  h:ch  protein 
formulated  food  made  from  celatinized 
com  meal  soybean  flour  nonfat  dried 
milk  plus  viLamirvs  and  minerals  par- 
ticularly designed  to  meet  the  protein 
deficiency  of  infants  and  children  It  is 
sold  to  the  liovemment  a:  less  than  8 
cents  per  pound. 

As  of  latest  rejiorts.  these  programs  are 
now  reaching  for  at  least  some  supple- 
mental feedin-v  .some  45.000,000  school- 
age  children  and  another  10,000  00  pre- 
school infants  and  pregnant  or  nursinc 
mothers,  scattered  around  the  world  in 
some  100  countnes 

The  following  article  from  the  Novem- 
ber 13,  1969  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
'•ives  some  idea  of  the  problems  of  fam- 
ine and  the  ase  of  CSM  in  meetinc:  the 
problems  attendant  thereto; 
F.\Mi.NE  Is  Caixid  Epidkmic  DisrASt  Expert 
Says  Control  Iif-.  in  I'^i  ii»  .Mkukal 
Methods 

I  By  Lawrence  K  AltmanI 
Famine  Is  an  epidemic  of  starvation  that 
requires  the  same  control  methods  as  do 
epidemics  of  infectious  diseases  a  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  epidemiologist 
said  here  today  He  applied  such  techniques 
m  the  Nigerian  civil  war 

The  concept  of  applvmsr  epidemiologic 
methods  to  famine  control  Is  new  and  Its 
success  In  Nigeria  indicates  that  It  may  be 
useful  elsewhere.  Dr  William  H  Foege  of  the 
National  Communicable  Disease  Center  in 
Atlanta  said  Famine  relief  is  a  continuing 
problem  and  latest  Information  Indicates 
the  United  Sta'es  supplies  f(X)d  to  about 
eight  other  countries  with  famines  he  sa'.d 
■  In  Nigeria,  the  measures  Dr  Foege  and 
others  used  to  control  famine  prevented 
many  deaths  from  stjirvallon  and  fi  -m  in- 
fectious diseases  -.uch  as  measles  and  small- 
pox '  he  said  He  added.  Famine  history 
indicates  the  terminal  event  in  famine 
deaths  Is  more  often  an  epidemic  disease 
rather   than  st-irva: ion   per  se  ' 

Dr  Foege.  in  a  paper  to  the  97th  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health 
.Association,  said  that  he  believed  such 
measures  helped  preserve  the  social  order  in 
time  of  war 

Epidemiologic  conuol  of  Infectious  dis- 
ease involves  surveillance,  that  Is.  accurate 
case  reporting  by  such  factors  as  age  and 
geographic  location 

NtCCRLAN     DATT     crTED 

'Nigerian  famine  surveillance  included 
Information    on    the    ages    and    locations   of 
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deatl^.  severity  of  malnutrition  in  dlflerent 
areas,  population  movement  during  the  war 
and  food  availability."  Dr.  Foege  said. 

■  We  were  quite  effective  In  getting  the 
fn.xl  to  tlie  right  people  in  those  areas 
where  objective  selection  was  made."  he 
s.iid  In  an  interview 

The  source  of  the  famine  reports  were 
the  many  relie:  teams  working  with  the 
Nigerian  refugees  behind  the  military  lines. 
The  relief  teams  consisted  of  groups  of  four 
to  six  doctors,  nurses,  and  administrators 
irom    private   and    religious   organizations. 

The  relief  te.inis  evaluated  villages  who 
a.'>sembled  iii  lines  that  passed  through  three 
stations 

At  the  first  station,  the  team  recorded  tUe 
individuals  height  and  weight  on  a  card. 
The  viUaners  proceeded  to  a  second  station 
where  this  inlorniation  was  compared  with 
that  111  a  reference  chart  Since  weight  Is 
first  alTected  in  acute  famine,  the  teams 
used  this  criterion  to  select  which  persons 
were  entitled   to  the   food  supplements 

EDFMA    STUDIED 

They  also  examined  for  the  abnormal  ac- 
cumulation of  fluid  In  the  villagers"  feet 
This  fluid  known  as  edema.  Is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  a  malnutrinon  disease  called  kwash- 
iorkor In  some  villages,  edema  was  found 
ir.  50  percent  of  those  examined 

At  the  third  station,  the  teams  gave  small- 
pox vaccination."-.  These  'served  the  dual 
function  of  reducing  the  risk  of  an  epidemic 
and  also  effectively  marked  the  person  for 
several  weeks  to  prevent  him  from  being 
screened  again  in  the  same  village  or  a  neigh- 
boring village"  Dr   Foege  said 

On  this  basis,  the  teams  distributed  one 
weeks  ration  of  foixl-graln  powdered  milk, 
dry  tlsh  and  a  corn-^oy-Tnilk  tnjiture  —  to  the 
villagers  They  prepared  the  food  in  their 
homes  The  supplements  provided  the  mal- 
nourished people  with  about  1  000  calories  a 
U.iy  (about  one  half  their  daily  nutritional 
requirement  i 

These  measures  enabled  the  team  to  dis- 
tribute the  al)out  800  tons  of  relief  food 
received  weekly  to  those  who  needed  It  most. 
In  the  past  "ftKxl  distribution  programs  fre- 
quently had  favored  the  person  with  suf- 
tlclent  strengtli  to  reach  one  or  several  food 
distribution  sites,  penalizing  the  person  too 
weak  to  aggressively  seek  food."  Dr.  Foege 
said 

Dr  Foege  said  that  as  of  last  July  the 
United  States  supplied  food  to  these  eight 
additional  famine  areas:  Gambia.  Mall.  Niger. 
Swaziland.  Chile  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Paraguay  and  Korea 


PREVENTIVE  DETENTION  PV  OR  THE 
ADMINISTRATION  VERSUS  THE 
CONSTITUTION 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOU&E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  20,  1970 

Mr  MIKVA  Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the 
hallmarks  of  the  American  system  of 
government  has  been  its  faithful  rever- 
ence of  the  Constitution.  Other  nations 
claim  to  be  constitutionally  governed, 
but  few  pay  more  than  lipservice  to 
their  respective  constitutions. 

Now  the  Congress  Is  embroiled  in  a 
controversy  over  so-called  preventive 
detention  measmes.  Advocates  of  these 
measures  wrap  themselves  in  the  man- 
tle of  social  protectors.  It  may  well  be, 
however,  that  they  will  also  have  to 
carry  the  banner  of  constitutional  vlo- 
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lators.  That  is.  legal  experts  In  Congress, 
distinguished  lawyers,  the  American  Bar 
Association,  and  legal  scholars  alike  have 
rajsed  serious  questions  about  the  con- 
lit'Lutionality  of  preventive  detention. 

My  own  consideration  of  Nixon  ad- 
iiunisti'ation  proposals  for  pretrial  de- 
tention has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  a 
memorandum  prepared  for  my  office  by 
David  Thomas.  Mr.  Thomas  is  a  bright 
Ciiicago  attorney  who  has  carefully  re- 
searched the  issue  and  outlined  the 
fundamental  constitutional  objections  to 
the  administration  proposals.  I  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  Mr.  Thomas' 
memorandum  for  the  reference  of  my 
colleagues : 

CoNsrrrcTioN.vi-  Ohjiciiuns  to  Administra- 
tion Proposal  for  Ftiiut.AL  Detfntion— 
HR    12806 

^By  Duvkd  Thoiii.i*.  Etq.) 

L     EXCHTH     AMENDMENT 

Any  di.'?cti.s.slon  of  pretrial  detention  must 
necessarily  dmw  analogies  to  the  b.ill  system, 
u  that  H  the  only  form  of  pretrial  detention 
hlstorlcaJly  known  '.i  the  American  system 
of  criminal  Justice 

In  its  dl.5Cus.';Ion  a!  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment, the  Admlnlstratlou  memorandum 
misses  the  essentUI  point  by  arguing  the 
proposition  that  the  coiislltuUonal  prohi- 
bition of  excessive  hall  h.ts  never  been  In- 
terpreted .-to  establishing  a  right  to  ball  In 
all  auses 

This  proposition  is  arguable,  :iud  the  c.is* 
of  Carl'on  v.  London,  342  tJ  S.  524  (1952),  Is 
veak  atithorlty  for  the  Administration's  po- 
sition. T?ie  Carlson  case  w.-ts  a  civil  proceed- 
ing involving  deportation  of  alliens.  Not  on!y 
does  the  Eighth  Amendment  not  apply  to 
civil  proceedings,  but  the  persons  detained 
to  Carlson  were  aliens,  not  even  citizens  of 
the  United  States  Therefore,  the  statement 
eltect  by  the  Administration  is  mere  diction. 
Moreover,  the  Supreme  CTourt  emphasized  In 
the  text  of  its  opinion  that  Congress  haa 
exeeptionally  broad  powers  over  the  deporta- 
tion of  aliens.  In  addition,  the  case  waa  de- 
cided dnrlng  the  1990  Communist  scare  suid 
H  w»s  a  6  to  4  derision.  Finally,  the  case  cer- 
tainly seems  to  conflict  In  principle  with  the 
ease.s  dted  in  this  memorandum. 

TTins  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Carlson 
T.  London  Is  good  authority  today.  And 
adopting  the  Administration  interpretation 
leaves  criminal  defendants  in  the  anomalous 
situation  of  having  a  right  to  not  have  exces- 
sive ball,  which  is  guaranteed  by  the  Eighth 
Amendment,  and  yet  which  may  be  Impaired 
by  the  legislature  so  as  to  grunt  no  right  to 
ball  at  all.  It  is  basic  doctrine,  of  course, 
that  constlttrtlonal  rights  may  not  be  Im- 
IMUred  by  legislation. 

However,  the  important  point  1&  that 
whether  a  right  to  ball  in  all  cases  exists  In 
our  system  of  criminal  Justice  Is  not  the 
Issue.  Tlie  Issue  Is,  assiunlng  for  the  purposes 
of  argiiment  that  criminal  defendants  in 
some  types  of  cases  have  historically  been 
denied  the  right  to  pretrial  freedom,  why 
has  this  been  done? 

The  answer  to  this  crucial  question  Is  as- 
sumed by  the  Administration  on  page  two 
of  its  memorandum:  "Moreover,  It  Is  only 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  anticipated  dan- 
ger to  other  persons  or  the  community  was 
a  substantial  motivating  factor  In  rytcvirtg 
these  dangerous  offenses  non-bailable." 

In  fact  this  statement  is  simply  not  true. 
'u>  wUl  be  shown  below,  and  It  Is  the  fatal 
Haw  In  the  Administration's  aigumcnt, 
which  argument  precedes  In  the  folk>wlDg 
manuet : 

1.  That  It  has  been  and  is  a  widely  accepted 
pracUoe  to  deny  bail  (that  U.  to  Aetata  de- 
fendants before  trial)  In  capital  and  aoae- 
tlmes  In  certain  ivoD-eapital  eana. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

1.  That  Blnee  ball  has  been  denied  in  cap- 
ital cases  and  for  certain  other  "serious 
crimes",  it  is  only  reasonable  to  assume  that 
it  was  done  because  of  anUclpated  danger 
to  other  pfiw^>T>t  or  the  community  by  the 
defendant  who  Is  detained. 

3.  That  all  or  most  of  the  crimes  for 
which  the  Administration  now  proposes  pre- 
trial detention  are  or  were  at  one  time  capi- 
tal cases. 

4.  That  even  though  most  of  the  crimes  are 
not  now  capital  cases,  the  reasons  for  mak- 
ing them  non-capital  crimes  are  not  related 
to  the  constitutiocallty  or  unconstitution- 
ality of  pretrial  detention. 

5.  That,  therefore,  pretrial  detention  on 
the  basis  of  anticipated  danger  to  other  per- 
sons or  the  community  does  not  violate  the 
ti^ghth  Amendment  and  is  in  fact  not  a  new 
policy  or  practice  In  American  criminal  law. 

It  is  i^iparent  that  once  the  second  state- 
ment listed  above  Is  discredited  (and  the  Ad- 
ministration does  not  cite  any  auth<n1ty 
therefor),  the  AdmlnlstraUon's  argumwit 
breaks  down. 

In  Stack  V.  Boyle,  342  U.S  1  1 1951) .  the 
Supreme  Cbnrt  stated  quite  clearly  the  aole 
/vnctton  for  bait  and  the  sole  baste  for 
denial  thereof,  at  4r-6: 

"The  right  to  release  before  trial  is  con- 
ditioned upon  the  accused  giving  adequate 
insurance  that  he  will  stand  trial  and  sub- 
mit to  sentence  if  guilty  .  .  .  Bail  set  at  a 
^gure  higher  than  on  amotcii.f  remaonably 
caieutttted  to  /iU#U  this  purpose  ia  'exces- 
sive" under  the  Eighth  Amendment. .  . .  Since 
the  function  of  ball  Is  limited,  the  fixing  of 
ball  for  any  iudl'vldual  defendant  must  be 
based  upon  standards  relevant  to  the  pur- 
pose of  assuring  the  presence  of  that  de- 
fendant. The  traditional  standards  expressed 
in  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  are 
to  he  applied  in  each  case  to  each  defend- 
ant .  .  .  The  Government  asks  the  court  to 
depart  from  the  |  normal  bail  for  these 
charges  1  by  assuming,  without  the  Introduc- 
tion of  evidence,  that  each  petitioner  is  a 
pawn  in  a  conspiracy  and  will.  In  obedience 
to  a  superior.  See  the  Jurisdiction.  To  infer 
from  the  fact  o/  indictment  alone  a  need  (or 
bail  in  an  unusually  high  amount  is  an  ar- 
bitrary act."  (Italic  Supplied) 

This  case  may  reasonably  be  read  for  the 
proposition  that  setting  abnormally  high  ball 
on  the  basis  of  the  offense  charged,  wlthont 
a  showing  of  evidence  that  the  offense 
charged  will  cause  flight  even  If  a  "substan- 
tial probability"  of  the  guilt  of  the  defendant 
were  shown,  would  be  "excessive  bail"  and  in 
violation  of  the  Eighth  Amendment. 

In  United  States  v.  Foster,  79  P.  Supp.  422 
(S.D.N.T.  1948),  the  Court  rejects  the  Ad- 
ministration'^ thesis  in  unequivocal  terms. 
at  423: 

"The  office  of  ball  in  a  criminal  case  is  to 
secure  the  due  attendance  of  the  party  ac- 
cused, to  answer  the  Indictment,  and  to  sub- 
mit to  a  trial,  and  a  Judgment  .  .  .  Clearly 
U  is  not  the  function  of  bail  to  prevent  the 
eoTnmlssion  of  crimes  between  indictment 
and  trial;  and  manifestly  admission  to  bail  is 
never  a  Judicial  license  to  continue  the  com- 
mission of  crime."  (Italic  Supplied) 

In  waUamtom  v.  United  States,  184  P.  2d 
380  (OCA  2ltd  IMO),  a  Smith  Act  proseco- 
tton,  the  defendants  were  convicted  and  the 
government  moved  to  have  their  ball  revoked 
on  the  gKNmd  that  the  defendants  would 
pursue  a  comse  of  conduct  dangerous  to  the 
United  States.  Justice  Jat^son  denied  the 
BiottaB  for  the  following  reasons,  at  281- 
282- 

"If  I  asatime  that  defendants  are  disposed 
to  commit  every  opportune  disloyal  act  help- 
ful to  Communist  countries,  it  Is  still  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  traditional  American  law 
the  Jailing  of  persons  by  the  courts  because 
of  anticipated  but  as  yet  uncommitted 
crimes.  ImprfsotuneBt  to  proteet  society 
from  predicted  bat  uncoBunltted  offenses  is 
so  unpiceedented   in   this   country   and    so 
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fraught  with  danger  of  excesses  and  Lnjustlce 
that  I  am  loath  to  resort  to  it,  even  as  a  dis- 
cretionary Judicial  technkfue  to  supplemeni 
conviction  of  such  oa&OBes  as  those  of  which 
defendants  stand  convicted." 

It  is  significant  that  Justice  Jackson  wa.s 
speaking  to  a  situation  where  the  defendant 
had  already  been  convicted  and  it  was  there- 
fore not  a  question  of  pretrial  detention.  Jus- 
tice Jackson  went  on  to  state,  at  284: 

"If,  however,  I  were  to  be  wrong  on  all  of 
these  abstract  or  theoretical  matters  of  prin- 
ciple, there  is  a  very  practical  aspect  ol  this 
application  which  must  not  be  overtooked 
or  underestimated— that  is  the  disastrous 
effect  on  the  reputation  of  American  Justice 
if  I  should  now  send  these  men  to  Jail  and 
the  full  Court  later  decide  that  the.r  convic- 
tion Is  invalid." 

Justice  Jackson  was  worried  about  inu^r- 
national  repercussions,  but  the  same  princi- 
ples would  apply  if  a  defendant  were  de- 
tained before  trip'  and  then  acquitted  of  the 
crime  for  which  he  was  detained. 

In  People  v.  Snou:.  340  III.,  464  (1930) ,  the 
defendant,  whose  past  record  liududed  con- 
victions icr  rape,  robliery,  murder,  and  con- 
spiring against  the  government,  and  against 
whom  Indictments  for  drunken  driving,  car- 
rjlng  a  concealed  weapon,  find  assault  with 
intent  to  miu-der  were  outstanding,  was  suc- 
cessful in  reducing  bail  on  a  vagrancy  charge 
from  $50,000  to  $5,000.  The  rationale,  at  467, 
is  set  forth  below: 

"The  object  of  b.iil  is  to  make  certain  -lie 
defendant's  appearance  in  court  to  abide  'Jie 
judgment  of  the  court.  Bail  is  not  allowed 
or  refused  en  account  of  the  presumed  guilt 
cr  iruioceuce  of  the  person  accused,  thou^ 
the  existence  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  accused's 
guilt  and  the  probabUity  of  his  appearing  for 
trial  are  questions  which  must  be  considered 
in  determining  the  amount  ol  ball  to  be  re- 
quired. It  Is  also  proper  to  take  Into  oon- 
sideration  on  that  question  the  character  of 
the  person  accused,  and  the  fact,  U  It  is  a 
fact,  that  he  has  a  criminal  record,  bui  ex- 
cessive bail  is  not  to  be  required  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  prisoner  from  being 
admitted  to  bail.  .  .  .  This  record  may  be 
taken  Into  consideration  in  fixing  the  amount 
of  bail  which  would  be  reasonably  sufSdent 
to  Insure  his  attendance  to  answer  this  com- 
parative mlrior  charge.  Bvt  bail  to  answer 
this  charge  cannot  be  ftaed  with  referenee  to 
securing  his  appearance  to  answer  the  other 
ertmes  with  which  be  Is  charged,  or  at  an  un- 
reasonahie  amount  for  this  charge,  mcTCly  to 
detain  and  imprison  him."  (ItaUe  supplied.) 
See  also  State  v.  Konigtberg,  S3  M.J.  987.  184 
and  740  (1960). 

On  the  basis  of  these  cases  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  dangerousness  of  the  defendant  to 
the  community  based  upon  the  seriousness  of 
the  offense  charged  and  his  record  of  past 
convictions  has  historically  been  a  factor  in 
detaining  him  before  trial  only  insofar  as  it 
might  Influence  his  incentive  to  Hee.  And  on 
this  point  it  is  important  to  note  that,  while 
the  seriou.sness  of  the  offense  charged  might 
influence  the  incentive  to  flee,  .ts  impor- 
tanoe  is  quest^nable  under  modem  condi- 
tions when  the  more  serious  the  charge,  tlie 
saore  likely  it  l£  that  flight  would  be  followed 
by  a  determined  and  usually  successful  at- 
tempt at  apprehension.  In  Philadelphia  it  was 
found  that  most  bail  Jumping  was  for  minor 
crimes  and  that  there  was  none  for  the  most 
serious  offenses."  Note,  "Compelling  Appear- 
ance in  Court:  Administration  of  Bail  in 
Philadelphia",  102  T7.  of  Penn.  U  Brv.  1031 
U954). 

It  is  no  idle  dl&tlncUOB  to  talk  of  detaining 
a  defendant  prior  to  trial  to  prevent  future 
crimes,  as  opposed  to  the  historical  justi&ca- 
tlon  of  preventing  flight.  In  the  foratcr  tMT. 
there  is  an  estalaitshed  method  to  protect 
against  such  acts — the  threat  o^  crlmiBal 
sanetlcma.  The  syatcfB  ct  erialnal  Joattec  has 
made  a  poUcy  dedsian  that  crimes  ai*  to  be 
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deterred  by  subsequent  punishment  rather 
ttiaa  prior  conflnement  bmce  a  part  ol  tins 
system  is  that  threats  must  tje  eflectuely 
imposed  in  some  cases  detention  is  proper  to 
prevent  flight  and  thus  preserve  the  Integ- 
rity of  the  s\stem  But  deten:ion  to  preserve 
the  in'.egrity  of  the  bvsier.i  doe^  n.>t  justify 
de;eii'.ion  as  a  substitute  f.T  ihe  system  Pre- 
trial detention  to  prevent  future  crimes 
serves  to  displace  rather  tlian  preserve  the 
es-abllshed  system  of  justice  See  Note  '  Pre- 
ventative Detention  Before  Trial  79  Harv  L 
Rev  1489  i1966j  Penalties  already  exist  to 
deter  the  prevention  of  crime  by  a  defendant 
»no  IS  released  while  v»aiting  trial  Pretrial 
detention  would  displace  the  established  sys- 
tem rather  than  strengthen  it  as  the  AdmTu- 
Istration  would  have  one  believe 

Based  on  the  principles  set  forth  at)ove.  the 
rebuttal  to  the  Admimstralion  s  argument 
pr'->ceeds  as  follows 

1  There  is  only  one  legitimate  purptise  for 
denial  of  txiil  i  pretrial  detention,  in  a  non- 
capital case,  and  that  is  to  compel  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  defendant  In  court  The  of- 
fense charged  is  a  factor  only  insofar  as  It 
relates  to  the  likelihood  of  flight  See  Rule 
46(ci  of  the  Federal  Ralei  of  Criminal  Pr  .- 
cedure 

2  If  the  amount  of  bail  is  higher  than  Is 
reasijnably  necessary  to  fulflU  Its  legitimate 
purpose,  then  U  Ls  e.xcesolve '.  to  use  the 
language  of  the  Eighth  Amendment  That  is. 
pretrial  detention  for  any  other  purpose  than 
compelling  the  attendance  of  Uie  defendant 
at  trial  Is  excessive 

3  The  Ellghth  Amendment  prohibits  "ex- 
cessive ball 

4  Therefore  pretrial  detention  of  defend- 
ants. tMsed  solely  ufKjn  the  nature  of  the 
offense  charged  to  prevent  future  crimes 
rather  than  to  prevent  flight  Is  prohibited 
by  the  Eighth  Amendment 

Thus,  the  Administration  Is  not  simply 
codifying  the  established  practice,  as  It  would 
have  one  believe,  but  rather  It  Is  proposing 
to  detain  defendants  before  trial  for  a  rea- 
son never  l>efore  thought  proper  and  which, 
according  to  the  cases  cited  alxsve.  Is  pro- 
hibited by  the  Eighth  Amendment 

n       TKB      PEtSCMPTION      OF      INNOCENCI 

The  Administration  deaU  with  the  pre- 
sumption of  innocence  in  a  remarkably  short- 
hand manner  relegating  it  to  the  status  of 
a  mere  rule  of  evidence 

In  fact,  the  presumption  of  ir  nocence  Is 
much  more  than  a  rule  of  evidence  It  Is  the 
Idea  and  spirit  underlying  the  American  sys- 
tem of  criminal  justice  and  is  reflected  In 
the  following  principles 

1  That  criminal  conduct  be  deterred  by 
subsequent  imprisonment  rather  than  prior 
confinement 

3  That  there  be  no  imprisonment  without 
conviction  of  a  crime 

3  That  a  defendant  Is  entitled  to  aid  and 
assist  In  the  preparation  of  his  defense  In 
an  unhampered  fashion 

4  That  It  !s  preferable  to  release  10  guilty 
men  rather  than  imprison  one  Innocent 
person 

The  Adm.  iistratlon  s  proposal  for  pretrial 
detention   violates  each   of   these   principles 

It  seeks  to  deter  rrimiirtl  conrluct  by  prior 
confinement  rather  than  subsequent  Im- 
prls<:>nment 

It  authorlies  Imprisonment  with  convic- 
tion of  the  crime  for  which  the  defendant 
Is  imprisoned 

The  proposed  new  stibsection  ih)(2)  to 
section  3146  of  the  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966 
requires  a  defendant  detained  before  trial 
tr>  ?how  good  cause  ■  In  order  to  ■■t>e  released 
upon  order  of  the  Judicial  odlcer  In  the  cus- 
tody of  the  United  States  Marshal  or  other 
appropriate  person  for  limited  periods  of  time 
to  prepare  defenses  "  This  is  a  violation  of 
defendants  right  to  aid  and  assist  In  the 
preparation  of  his  defense  because  It  puts 
a  tjurJen  of  proof  upon  him  to  show  "good 
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cause    in  order  to  t)e  granted  what  heretofore 
has  been  considered  an  absolute  right 

The  violation  of  the  traditloiuil  notion  that 
10  guilty  men  will  be  released  to  protect 
one  innocent  man  has  been  expresaed  by  one 
(■oii.meiit.it4.ir  .is  follows  The  Indications 
are  that  ariv  svstem  of  predicting  future 
crimes  would  result  In  a  vastly  larger  num- 
ber of  errone<:>us  confinements — that  Is.  con- 
finements of  persons  predicted  to  engage  In 
violent  crime  who  would  not  in  fact,  d"  s»i 
Indeed  all  the  experience  with  predicting 
conduct  suggests  that  in  order  to  spot  a 
significtmt  propt^rtion  ol  luture  violent  crim- 
inals, we  would  have  to  reverse  the  tradi- 
tional maxim  of  criminal  law  and  adopt  a 
philosophy  that  it  Is  •k>etter  to  confine  ten 
people  who  would  not  commit  predicted 
crimes  than  to  release  one  who  would'  '  Der- 
showlt/,  ■Preventing  'Preventative  Deten- 
tion' ■'.  vol  13  no  5  New  York  Review  of 
Books   March  13.  1969 

An  additional  argument  indicating  that 
the  Administration  5  pretrial  detention  pro- 
p*js.d  violates  the  presumption  of  Innocence 
mav  be  found  In  statistics  Indicating  th  it 
the  defendant  at  liberty  pending  trial  stands 
a  better  chance  of  not  being  convicted,  or. 
if  convicted,  or  not  receiving  a  prison  sen- 
tence A  study  of  defendants  detained  pur- 
suant to  the  b.ill  system  in  Philadelphia 
showed  a  caus,il  relationship  between  deten- 
tion and  conviction,  and  between  conviction 
and  sentencing  48  of  those  defendants  in- 
dicted but  not  in  Jail  were  acquitted,  whereas 
only  18''  of  those  indicted  but  detained 
were  acquitted  Moreover,  of  those  convicted. 
22  who  were  released  prior  to  trial  on  ball 
went  to  prison,  while  59  of  those  who  were 
detained  were  sent  to  prison  Note.  'Compel- 
ling Appearance  in  Court:  Administration  of 
Bail  in  Philadelphia'.  102  U  of  Penn  L 
Rev    103*1 ,  1051   I  19541 

Likewise  a  recent  study  in  New  York 
yielded    the    following    results 

PtRCtHTACt  OF  OfftNOAMS  CONVICIEO 
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The  same  study  showed  a  similar  causal 
relationship  between  det»uion  and  imprison- 
ment upon  conviction 
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See,  Ares.  Rankin,  and  Sturt.  "The  Man- 
hattan Ball  Project  An  Interim  Report  On 
The  Use  of  Pretrial  Parole  '.  38  NYU  L  Rev. 
67   I  196Ji 

Thus,  the  presumption  of  Innocence  la  not 
merely  a  rule  of  evidence  but  rather  the  nwl 
concept  of  American  criminal  Justice  and  It 
It  Is  violated  In  every  respect  by  the  Admin- 
istration profxjsal  to  detain  defendants  to 
prohibit  the  commission  of  crimes  while  such 
defendants  are  awaiting  trial 

III      Dtf     PROCESS     ILAVSE    OF     THE    rifTH 
AMENDMENT 

In  support  of  Its  argument  that  it;,  pre- 
trial detention  proposal  does  not  violate  the 
Due  Process  clause  of  the  Ptfth  Amendment, 
the  Administration  cites  the  following  types 


of  cates  Cases  denving  ball  following  con- 
viction on  the  ground  that  the  defendant 
may  poee  a  danger  to  other  persons  or  the 
comnuinity.  cases  authorizing  the  revocation 
of  bail  where  a  defendant  has  made  threats 
against  witnesses  or  Juror^:  indefinite  com- 
mitment of  persons  deemed  Incompetent  to 
stand  trial,  pretrial  commitment  for  mental 
examinations:  civil  commitment  for  sexual 
psvchopaths.  narcotics  addicts,  chronic  al- 
coholics, and  the  mentally  111.  and  civil  cases 
Invril'.lng  dep^irtation  proceedings 

None  ol  these  citations  Is  appropriate  For 
tl'.e  reasons  ^iven  above  detention  following 
com  Irtion  pre^nts  a  dltTerent  situation  than 
detention  prior  to  trial 

ReviK-ation  of  ball  upon  proof  of  threats 
against  witnesses  or  jurors  adheres  to  the 
prin'-iple  of  deterrence  of  crime  by  subse- 
quent imprisonment  anri  supports  the  Integ- 
rity of  the  system  by  allowing  the  orderly 
progress  of  the  trial  In  the  same  manner 
denial  of  ball  to  prevent  flight  allows  the 
system  to  operate  by  guaranteeing  a  trial. 

The  theory  behind  pretrial  commitment 
for  sexual  psychopaths,  persons  Incompetent 
to  stand  trial,  narcotics  addicts,  chronic  al- 
coholics, and  the  mentally  111  Is  that,  because 
of  some  mental  or  emotional  abnormality, 
they  are  not  responsible  to  the  normal  de- 
terrence threat  of  criminal  sanctions  and 
cannot  \ye  dealt  with  through  the  usual  proc- 
e.s-ses  of  criminal  law  There  is  no  such  claim 
made  for  pretnal  detention  to  prevent  po- 
tential recidivism  kjecause,  except  for  the 
pretnal  detention,  such  defendants  will  be 
dealt  'Aith  through  the  normal  criminal 
channels  Moreover,  the  purpose  of  the  con- 
ftnemant  of  abnormal  Individuals  is  treat- 
ment iind  cure,  and  there  Is  no  such  claim 
made  for  pretrial  detention  of  potential 
recidivists 

Finally,  deportation  proceedings  are  civil 
cases 

TTie  Administration  memorandum  then 
examines  the  proposed  bill  Itself  to  antici- 
pate dvie  process  objections  It  Is  stated: 
"The  Administration  proposal  limits  the 
ca'eg'rlcs  of  defendants  who  may  be  de- 
tained to  those  charged  with  highly  dan- 
gerous offenses  ( 1 )  which  all  Involve  the 
threat  of  serious  Ijodlly  Injury  or  death,  and 
(2)  which  are  either  (A)  of  the  kind  which 
common  sense,  experience,  and  available  sta- 
tistics indicate  are  not  'one-shot  affairs'  but 
Involve  repjeated  offenders,  or  (B)  charges 
against  persons  who  are  either  narcotics  ad- 
dicts or  have  recently  been  either  convicted 
of  or  charged  with  other  violent  crimes." 

It  is  Instructive  to  examine  the  Admin- 
istration bill  for  substantive  and  procedural 
Due  Process  objections.  The  term  "dangerous 
crime  ■  includes  crimes  such  as  unlawfully 
breaking  and  entering  with  an  Intent  to  com- 
mit any  offense,  and  "taking  or  attempting 
to  take  immoral  Improper,  or  Indecent  lib- 
erties with  a  child  under  the  age  of  16 
years  "  Moreover,  a  "crime  of  violence  "  Is 
defined  to  Include  "taking  or  attempting  to 
take  Immoral.  Improper,  or  Indecent  liber- 
ties with  a  child  under  the  age  of  16  years  ". 
along  with  numerous  other  offenses  Even 
accepting  the  Administration's  own  thesis, 
the  statute  violates  due  process  because  It 
Is  too  broadly  drawn  and  Includes  within 
Its  ambit  crimes  which  are  neither  "vio- 
lent" nor     dangerous  " 

A  person  who  has  been  charged  with  a 
"dangerous  crime",  or  a  "crime  of  violence" 
while  relea.sed  on  a  prior  charge  of  a  "crime 
of  violence'  ,  or  If  the  person  has  been  con- 
victed of  a  "crime  of  violence"  within  a 
10  year  perVtA  preceding  the  alleged  com- 
mission of  the  present  offense,  may  be  de- 
tained If  there  Is  "clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence" that  he  Is  a  person  charged  writh 
such  a  crime,  and  there  are  no  conditions  of 
release  which  will  assure  the  safety  of  "any" 
other  person  or  the  "community"  and  there 
IS  a  "substantial  probability  "  that  the  per- 
son committed  the  offense. 
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In  connection  with  the  necessity  for  find- 
ing that  there  is  "no  condition  or  combina- 
tion of  conditions  of  release  which  will  rea- 
sonably assure  the  safety  of  any  other  per- 
son or  the  community",  it  is  Important  to 
note  that  the  proposal  would  also  amend  sec- 
tion 3146  (a)  to  slate  that  "no  financial  con- 
dition may  be  Imposed  to  assure  the  safety 
of  any  other  person  or  the  community." 

Thus  the  hearing  as  a  practical  matter 
would  boll  down  to  the  question  of  whether 
there  is  a  "substantial  probability"  that  the 
person  committed  the  offense.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  clearly  indicated  that  it  will  look 
through  the  formality  of  procedures  to  the 
substance.  Miranda  v.  Arizona  384  U.S.  436 
(1966)  As  a  practical  matter  the  pretrial  de- 
tention hearing  would  operate  In  substance 
like  a  grand  jury  hearing.  Since  the  evidence 
"need  not  conform  to  the  rules  pertaining  to 
the  admissibility  of  evidence  In  a  court  of 
law"  (section  3146  A  (c)  (5) ) ,  and  whatever 
the  defendant  would  say  could  be  used 
against  him  for  Impeachment  purposes  in 
subsequent  proceedings  (section  3146  A(6)  ), 
the  pretrial  hearings  would  be  in  substance 
wholly  ei  parte,  evidence  for  the  prosecution 
alone  being  received.  See  State  v.  Konigsberg. 
33  N  J.  367  164  A.  2d  740  (1960).  In  substance 
this  hearing  would  be  a  sham  because  In  the 
given  setting  the  defendant  could  not  pre- 
sent his  evidence  without  prejudicing  his 
rights  at  trial.  A  sham  hearing  Is  no  hearing 
at  all  and  violates  the  defendant's  rights  to 
procedural  due  process. 

A  further  examination  of  the  bill  reveals 
the  following  objections: 

1.  A  person  who  has  been  released  may  be 
arrested  and  brought  back  into  court  if  "It 
subsequently  appears  that  such  person  may 
be  subject  to  pretrial  detention."  The  po- 
tential for  harassment  by  the  filing  of  such 
an  ex  parte  written  motion  Is  obvious. 

2  Section  3146  (b)  authorizes  as  considera- 
tions In  determining  the  conditions  of  release 
which  will  assure  the  safety  of  any  other  per- 
son or  the  community,  "such  matters  as"  the 
nature  and  circumstance  of  the  offense 
charged,  etc  What  other  matters?  Past  ar- 
rest? The  standards  must  be  set  forth  with 
particularity  or  the  statute  violates  the  Due 
Process  clause.  See,  Richs  v.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. DC.  App.  No.  2919  (Dec.  23,  1968). 

3.  The  standard  of  appellate  review  Is  that 
the  pretrial  detention  order  will  be  affirmed 
"if  it  Is  supported  by  the  proceedings  below." 
This  comes  very  close  to  the  familiar  "abuse 
of  discretion  "  standard  and  predictably  will 
result  in  the  affirmance  of  almost  every  pre- 
trial detention  order. 

The  necessity  for  showing  "good  cause"  to 
aid  and  assist  in  the  preparation  of  one's 
defense,  along  with  the  necessity  of  under- 
taking said  preparation  In  the  custody  of  a 
United  States  Marshal  has  previously  been 
mentioned.  Further  objections  along  this 
line  may  be  made.  The  assistance  of  coun- 
sel guaranteed  by  the  Sixth  Amendment 
means  more  than  a  room  in  which  to  consult 
with  counsel.  The  guarantee  of  assistance  of 
counsel  cannot  be  satisfied  by  mere  formal 
appointment,  followed  by  denial  of  opportu- 
nity for  counsel  to  consult  with  the  accused 
and  prepare  a  defense.  Avery  v.  State  o/  Ala- 
bama, 308  XJ.S.  44  (1940).  The  defendant  must 
be  given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  employ 
and  consult  with  counsel.  Chandler  v.  Fretag, 
348  US.  3  (1954).  An  accused  person  has  a 
fundamental  right  to  representation  by  coun- 
sel, writh  a  corresponding  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  state  not  to  deprive  counsel  and 
the  accused  of  an  opportunity  to  consult, 
prepare  a  defense,  and  secure  witnesses. 
OBrien  v.  Lindsay,  204  P.  2d  359  (1953).  Ex- 
perience with  other  statutes  providing  for  a 
reasonable  consultation  with  counsel  while 
in  p>ollce  detention  has  indicated  that  the 
police  constantly  harass  the  defendant  and 
counsel  and  in  fact  do  not  allow  for  reason- 
able consultation.  See  Note,  "Compelling  Ap- 
pearance In  Court:   Administration  Of  Ball 
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In   Philadelphia".    102  U.   of  Penn.   L.   Rev. 
1051,  1054  (1954). 

In  the  portion  of  the  Administration 
memorandum  quoted  above,  the  Administra- 
tion attempts  to  compensate  for  its  lack  of 
statistics  by  talking  about  "common  sense  ' 
and  "experience".  It  Is  fundamental  consti- 
tutional doctrine  that  the  Due  Process  guar- 
antee of  the  Fifth  Amendment  demands  that 
a  law  shall  not  be  unreasonable,  arbitrary,  or 
capricious:  and  that  the  means  selected  have 
a  real  and  substantial  relation  to  the  object 
sought  to  be  attained;  and  the  objective  be 
constitutionally  permissible.  Standard  Oil 
Co.  v.  City  of  Gadsden,  263  F.  Supp.  502  (DC. 
Ala.  1967 ) :  Coxsey  v.  Hallaby.  231  F.  Supp.  978 
(DC.  Okla.  1964). 

The  Administration  not  only  fails  to  show 
that  pretrial  detention  has  a  real  and  sub- 
stantial relation  to  the  protection  of  the 
community  or  the  deterrence  of  crimes  com- 
mitted while  defendants  are  released  await- 
ing trial,  but  the  available  statistics  indi- 
cate that  the  Incidence  of  criminal  conduct 
while  awalUng  trial  U  very  low.  See  Note, 
"Preventative  Detention  Before  Trial"",  79 
Harv.  L.  Rev.  1489.  1496-1497  (1966). 

The  Miranda  case,  which  primarily  Involved 
the  right  against  self  Incrimination  and  the 
right  to  assistance  of  counsel,  placed  great 
emphasis  on  the  psychological  deprivation 
resulting  from  police  confinement  as  indi- 
cated by  the  following  quotation  from  an 
official  police  manual : 

"The  principle  psychological  factor  con- 
tributing to  a  successful  interrogation  is 
privacy — being  alone  with  a  person  under 
interrogation  ...  If  at  all  practicable,  the 
interrogation  should  take  place  in  the  inves- 
tigator's office  or  at  least  in  a  room  of  his 
own  choice.  The  subject  should  be  deprived 
of  every  psychological  advantage.  In  his  own 
home  he  may  be  confident.  Indignant  or  re- 
calcitrant. He  Is  more  keenly  aware  of  his 
rights  and  more  reluctant  to  tell  of  his  In- 
discretions or  criminal  behavior  within  the 
walls  of  his  home.  Moreover,  his  family  and 
other  friends  are  nearby,  their  presence  lend- 
ing moral  suppwrt.  In  his  own  office,  the  in- 
vestigator possesses  all  the  advantages.  The 
atmosphere  suggests  the  Invincibility  of  the 
law."  384  U.S.  at  449-450. 

The  same  considerations  apply  to  pretrial 
detention,  which  detention  suggests  the 
following  Due  Process  objections  based 
upon  conflnement  and  or  psychological 
Intimidation: 

1.  The  defendant  is  subject  to  line-ups 
which  can  produce  new  evidence  or  charges 
of  new  crimes,  whereas  If  he  were  free  the 
police  would  have  to  obtain  consent  or  a 
court  order  for  line  up. 

2.  To  exist  In  Jail  one  must  adopt  the 
attitudes  and  values  of  the  criminal  society, 
adversely  affecting  courtroom  behavior. 

3.  The  defendant  U  forced  to  enter  the 
courtroom  In  the  custody  of  the  police  He 
is  generally  unkempt  due  to  Jallhoue  con- 
ditions and  attire,  and  he  is  invariably  un- 
happy, suffering  from  what  Is  commonly 
termed  "jallhouse  depression"'.  These  mat- 
ters are  extremely  Important  because  the 
trial  Judge  may  base  his  findings  of  fact 
upon  the  demeanor  of  the  defendant, 

4.  If  convicted,  the  defendant  who  was 
released  during  the  pretrial  period  can  point 
to  his  job  record  and  good  behavior  while 
out  on  ball.  These  are  highly  Important  con- 
siderations in  sentencing,  while  the  defend- 
ant who  has  been  confined  most  probably 
has  lost  his  Job  and  will  be  unable  to  get 
it  back. 

A  proposal  tor  pretrial  detention  is  par- 
ticularly sensitive  to  due  process  objections 
because,  as  stated  in  Powell  v.  Alabama,  287 
U.S.  45,  57  (1932),  the  Interlude  between 
arraignment  and  trial  is  "perhaps  the 
most  critical  period  of  the  proceed- 
ings .  .  .  when  consultation,  thoroughgoing 
Investigation  and  preparation  .  .  .  are  vi- 
tally Important.  ..." 
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It  is  difficult  to  categorize  the  final  ob- 
jection to  be  presented  In  this  memorandum 
but  it  is  certainly  worth  stating: 

"The  most  serious  danger  Inherent  in  any 
system  of  pretrial  detention  Is  that  It  al- 
ways seems  to  be  working  well,  even  though 
it  Is  performing  dismally;  this  is  so  because 
it  Ls  the  nature  of  any  system  of  pretrial 
detention  to  display  its  meager  successes  in 
preventing  crime  while  It  hides  its  frequent 
errors.  .  .  .  Judges,  like  psychiatrists,  will 
rarely  learn  about  their  erroneous  predic- 
tions of  violence;  for  these  defendants  being 
confjued,  will  not  have  an  oppKjrtunity  to 
demonstrate  that  they  would  not  have  com- 
mitted the  predicted  crime  But  every  time 
a  Judge  makes  an  erroneous  prediction  of 
non-tiolence  every  time  he  decides  to  release 
someone  who  then  does  commit  a  violent 
act — he  learns  about  his  mistake  swiftly 
and  dramatically  .  .  .  Thus  if  a  statute  is 
enacted  authorizing  pretrial  detention  on 
the  basis  of  Judicial  predictions  of  violence, 
we  will  never  know  how  many  defendants 
are  being  erroneously  confined.  And  as  more 
and  more  information  Is  acciunulated,  most 
of  it  concerning  defendants  who  were  erro- 
neously released,  judges  will  keep  expanding 
the  category  of  defendants  to  be  de- 
tained. .  .  .  What  must  be  avoided  Is  a  sim- 
ple solution  that  freezes  existing  knowledge 
at  its  low  state.  Derhowita.  ""Preventing 
'Preventive   Detention' ",   st^pro,    at    816-818. 


OUR  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY:  A 
1970  OUTLOOK 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  20,  1970 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cuya- 
hoga County  Democratic  Party  has  al- 
ways been  one  of  the  strongest,  most 
vibrant  political  organizations  in  the  Na- 
tion. Its  success  has  been  almost  unparal- 
leled. 

During  the  sixties,  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  this  record  was  attributable  to 
the  work  of  the  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  Mr.  Arnold  S.  Porter. 
Recently,  however,  Mr.  Porter  stepped 
down  from  his  leadership  post  and  was 
replaced  by  another  fine  Democrat  and 
citizen,  Dr.  Samuel  R.  Gerber.  At  the 
opening  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee on  January  6  of  this  year.  Dr. 
Gerber  delivered  a  most  articulate  ad- 
dress commemorating  his  predecessor 
and  setting  forth  the  party's  goals  for 
the  decade  to  come. 

I  am  inserting  Dr.  Gerber's  message 
in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

Our  Democratic  Partt  :  A  1970  Otm-ooK 

I  welcome  you  to  the  first  meeting  in  1970 
Of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga County  Democratic  Party.  Last  year  was 
an  Interesting  and  important  one.  We  pro- 
claimed to  the  nation  that  our  Party  could  re- 
elect a  black  Mayor  who  not  only  had  main- 
tained a  totally  viable  city,  but  had  gen- 
erated new  dynamisms — (the  theories  of  the 
universe  in  terms  of  forces  and  their  inter- 
play), as  he  kept  Cleveland  on  the  Move! 

It  was  consequently  a  very  significant  year 
for  the  Democratic  Party  and  its  organiza- 
tion. We  rose  to  the  challenge  of  a  new  era 
and  responded  with  vigor.  This  Is  the  test 
of  organization — in  fact  of  civilization  Itself. 

In  this  connection  we  owe  a  great  debt 
to  the  wise  and  able  leadership  of  the  Chair- 
man of  our  Central  Committee  and  the  im- 
mediate   past    Chairman    of    this   Executive 
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Commlttf*  Albert  3  Porter  He  shouldered 
ptiu:t;c»ily  alone,  the  weighty  burdeua  of 
Par-.y  ()r<aiitz»tlon.  endured  the  barba  and 
pre.-^urw  of  hostile  critics  from  all  sides,  and 
.stride  forward  with  energy,  integrity  and 
uncompromising  loyalty  to  our  or^an.zatK'n 
It  13  too  sad  that  many  stood  on  the  side 
lines  and  looked  on 

I  have  known  Albert  Porter  mumaiely  for 
n>.<vni  years  I  know  proluundly  of  his  un- 
seirioh  devotion  to  his  family  and  to  our 
Partv  Over  the  la.-l  decide  he  iias  been  Mr 
Ilcmocrat  of  Cuyahoga  County,  leading  ua 
loCiUy  and  starewide 

I  trust  that  this  Ccanmr-tee  will  recognize 
his  .ich!e%emenli  in  a  truly  appn-prute  fash- 
ion and  set  aside  a  major  occasion  nt  which 
we  cin  render  him  the  proper  honors 

\3  the  year  1970  and  the  Decade  of  the 
rieveniiea  dawn,  i  unie  of  appraisal,  assess- 
ment and  futu.'e  outluoK  is  opportune  It  is 
fitting  that  tonight  we  take  inventory  of 
our  stnfws  as  the  Democratic  or^anizatun 
and  of  our  ideas  as  the  Democriuc  Phil'>80- 
phy  m  this  City  and  County  Our  primary 
purpttse  tonight  is  to  designate  )ur  choice 
for  a  Democratic  member  of  the  Board  of 
Elections  I  now  wish  to  discuss  with  yt,u 
Party  operation,  program  .ind  philosophy. 

It  will  be  of  no  value  of  cmrse  if  our 
appraisal  is  euphoric,  that  is  merely  accept- 
ing a  sense  of  well  be:ng:  I.'  we  shun  a 
reaUisilc  measure  of  our  deficiencies  and 
needs  if  we  f.ul  to  set  forth  the  necessary 
steps  for  a  new  enihusiAsni  and  a  new  e.ijjer- 
ness  f  >r  action  m  Party  activities 

Otir  Democratic  organization  is  arst  of  -ill 
conaprlsed  of  people — th.rty-three  wirds  m 
Cleveland  with  a  popul-ition  of  809  022.  and 
in  areiVB  in  the  rest  of  the  C>uiity  comprised 
of  si.xty  JurtsdlcUtns  with  a  popul.ition  of 
944  426  The  t>n;.ini/-ir:cn  funnicns  m  a  gen- 
er.il  area  which  is  at  le.wt  75  Democratic, 
because  the  DemocraUc  Party  nationally  and 
locally  represents  liberal  prigress.  hum.iiie 
response  to  human  need,  determined  opposi- 
tion to  unemployment  as  an  economic  in- 
strument, a  willingness  to  change  and  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  times 

Th.s  County  h.is  been  Dem:icrat!c  for  mrinv 
years.  We  generallT  win  our  local  elections 
and  we  contribute  heavily  in  voles  and 
money  to  the  s'a'owide  Dem^x-ratic  effort. 
And  in  many  ways  we  now  take  for  granted 
the  Democratic  tendencies  of  our  voters. 
This  IS  our  opportunity,  but  also  our  danger. 
For  an  org.inlzatiLn— anv  I.irge  >rg;in:za- 
tlon  -  to  have  life  and  vibrince  there  are 
several  e<;sent:al  elements 

Tnere  should  be  an  iinderlving  Phi(oscrp'i» 
and  a  program  of  specific  Goals  toward  which 
to  strive 

Tliere  should  be  a  sen.~e  of  Enthu^iasrn  in 

per-;  >niil  inleractiun  and  in  achieving  goiia. 

There   should    be   a   sense   of   Liyaity    and 

DiscipUne  which   help  cement  an  overriding 

organizational  Cohi-non 

There  must  be  a  sustaining  base  of  ade- 
quate Financxal  Support. 

The  achievement  of  organic  unity  must  be 
combined  with  the  retention  of  an  intrinsic 
diversity —ellecU'.ely  expressed— In  thought, 
cus'oms,  manners   ini  mode  of  living. 

I  attempt  mw  in  brief  f,ishicn  to  make 
my  early  1970  Jissessment  of  our  Party 
a?n.n.st  the'e  criteria  We  have  miny  as.sets 
th  it  I  could  list,  but  tonight  I  a^k  your  In- 
dulgence to  be  critical  of  ourjehes  mt  to 
prii.^e  us 

Frankly.  I  believe  we  have  some  serious 
weaknesses  in  the  ba.sic  essentials  of  organi- 
zation which  I  set  forth  earlier. 

Over  a  period  of  many  years  we  have  en- 
joyed success  under  the  leadership  of  Ray 
Miller  and  Bert  Porter,  i  but  because  success 
has  led  to  a  sense  of  ease  inertia  and  indif- 
ferences, the  Democratic  Party  of  Cuyahoga 
County  now  requires  a  new  and  substantial 
Injection  of  dynarniam 

Though  we  have  had  excellent  leadership 
as   evidenced   by   year   to  year   successea.   we 
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have  developed  an  altitude  of  laiasez-falre 
resulting  in  many  sh  >rtcomlngs 

What  are  these  6liortcomliigb''  As  I  see 
tnem— 

i  We  are  a  party  today  without  a  defin- 
able plulosopliy  or  atuiude  on  County  and 
City  Issues. 

2  We  do  not  have  an  adequate  Execu'.UB 
sUilT  and  we  do  not  liave  sound  hnanclai  siip- 
p^:.ri  lor  such  a  start  or  (or  organizauoiial  re- 
qmrenienls  geuerallv 

3  We  are  without  an  expressive  sense  of 
Party  discipline  and  io>aUy  on  basic  deci- 
sions—whether  dealing  with  candidates  or 
ls.'.ues. 

4  We  have  an  almost  irresistible  tendency 
toward  dllTuslon  and  avoidance  of  cohesion 
Tliere  Is  only  a  spasmodic  sense  of  zest  or 
enihu^la-sm  In  our  orgatiizallun  as  a  whole 

5  We  haie  not  expressed  our  real  or  iniag- 
liud  diversities  In  adequate  fiushion  within 
the  Party  orgaiiuauon  to  acliieve  the  unity 
we  need. 

I:i  some  ways  I  am.  of  course,  overstating 
the  problems.  I  do  so  delll>erately.  to  focus 
your  attention  on  them,  as  we  lead  into  the 
iivre  consuuctlve  areiLs  of  discussion 

Nowadays  advertl-sing  agencies  have  so  ar- 
customed  us  to  being  hit  over  tlie  lioad  in 
order  to  get  our  atteuLU  n  that  we  as  spe.ik- 
ers  and  listeners-  succumb  to  the  trend 

I  want  to  turn  now  to  tlie  steps  we  mu.  t 
lake  to  Inject  vigor  or  maybe  new  life  into 
the  organism  We  are  not  re.idy  for  basic 
heart  transplants,  but  we  can  open  our 
arteries  and  let  the  life  blood  of  Ideas  and 
pe-jple  move  through  them  m  re  quickly  We 
ha.e  t>ecome  somewhat  arteriosclerotic;  but 
in  collective  afTairs  it  is  often  easier  to  relieve 
hardening  of  the  arteries  than  in  Individual 
cases. 

There  Is  of  course  no  fir<t  step  that  we  can 
take  Rather  a  number  of  important  steps 
must  be  taken  simultaneously  They  are  all 
£ir=t  steps 

1  We  must  moie  nou-  fa  achieve  an  ade- 
quate and  sustaining  flr.ancial  base  for  the 
organization 

There  Is  no  reason  why  the  t)emooratlc 
Party  of  Cuyahoga  County  cannot  use  mod- 
ern techniques  of  fund-ralsln?  atid  achieve 
the  k:nd  of  funding  that  can  make  it  effec- 
11.  e  year  after  year 

1  shall  appoint  an  Important  committee 
to  head  up  this  eTort  to  raise  funds  from 
Individuals  and  groups  through  contribu- 
tions, special  events  or  other  effective  meth- 
ods I  shall  request  this  committee  to  formu- 
late systematic  plans  for  the  year  and  report 
to  me  within  one  month,^ 

2  We  mu^t  move  quicklg  to  esfabl't'i  an 
e-f'utive    slaf   o^gani  auon 

Very  shortly,  funds  permitting  or  with 
vclitnteers  I  shBli  appoint  an  execuMve  di- 
rector for  the  Party  organlzatli  n  and  provide 
him  with  the  necessary  secretarial  and  re- 
search ass  s-ance  to  insure  an  e?!e<-tive  cen- 
tra', opera*  iin 

A-^  Chairman  of  the  Party.  I  pledge  to 
vou  'hat  I  will  be  a'  Heartquar'er^  pructicatly 
every  day  available  for  orgranizallonal  deci- 
sions and  f  T  meetings  and  consultations 
with  members  of  this  executive  committee 
and  others  I  Intend  to  be  a  working  chair- 
man as  I  hope  I  have  been-  during  my  term 
No  nartv  can  function  unless  the  chairman 
is  available  physically  and  mentally  at  all 
times  for  Party  aSalrs 

3  We  must  more  to  make  meantngful  the 
f^rmt  Party  Loyalty  and  Party  Discipline 

Party  Endorsement^  The  decision  whether 
or  n->l  to  endorse  particular  candidates  for 
o^.ce  'All  not  be  an  easy  or  au'  nift'ic  prf>o- 
ess — whether  for  incumbent  officeholders  or 
non- Incumbents 

I  have  appointed  a  .''canning  Cimmltlee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Paul  Corey  and  I 
am  directln?  the  Committee  t^)  conduct  its 
reviews  carefully  and  thoroughly 

I  do  not  intend  for  this  committee  to  b« 
Just  a  pro-forma  body. 
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Among  the  qualifications  a  candidate  will 
need  for  endorsement  are: 

1  Record  in  offlce. 

2  Ablliiv  and  experience. 

i  Degree  of  support  for  the  Party's  phi- 
losophy and  candidates. 
4  Vote-geiting  capacity. 
Ward  and  Precinct  Leadership  In  the  next 
se.eral  weeks  I  will  be  discuisiiig  with  ward 
and  precinct  leaders  their  needs  and  obllga- 
ii.ins  as  the  operatunal  heads  cf  our  orga- 
nization We  will  make  every  effort  to  meet 
their  refjuireinenu.  of  leadership  We  will 
also  expect  the  loyalty  and  active  support 
kihich  accompany  the  obligations  of  leader- 
hhip  I  d>  nil  fjrsee  ujw  the  need  for  any 
changes  But  I  will  not  shrink  from  change  if 
Puny  di.sc'plaie  renuires  it. 

4  He  uill  estabish  a  process  and  a  forum 
tor  uic  deiclopment  o/  a  specific  Party  pro- 
gram for  the  County 

I  am  seeking  a  suitable  luduldual  to  head 
up  a  Commitiee  on  a  Program  to  develop- 
through  wide  discussion  and  debate -a  mean- 
inglul,  substantive  program  of  local  Issues  for 
whicli  our  Party  will  stand  and  fight. 

Tills  Will  involve  meetings,  workshops,  re- 
search and  conclusive  discussions.  This  will 
be  an  undertaking  of  great  ImporWnce  to 
Hie  wliole  dyn.imism  of  our  organization. 

I  ,isk  now  for  members  of  thU  Executive 
C  jmmlitee  to  serve  in  a  workshop  discussion 
and  program  It  will  be  an  all-afternoon  ses- 
sion of  workshop  discussion  on  program, 
problems  of  organization  and  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  Committee  and  the  Party.  We  will 
conclude  with  reporu  to  implement  the 
workshop  discussions.  The  meeting  will  be 
climaxed  with  a  get-to-gether  of  all  dlscus- 
s.mts  at  which  time  I  expect  to  have  an  out- 
standing Democratic  speaker. 

5  We  must  mote  to  ezpand  participation 
in  Party  matters 

One  of  the  great  problems  of  majority 
status  over  lime  is  that  a  P.irty  becomes  or- 
ganizationally tnbrrd  with  a  small  number 
of  people  meeting  themselves  on  all  occ  islor.s 
We  mu.sl  broaden  our  base  to  include  in  the 
m.i] or  decision-making  sessions  of  our  Party 
not  omy  the  grass  roots  of  the  Party,  but 
those  who  can  Inject  new  insights,  new  en- 
thusiasms, new  bodies 

We  have  begun  this  process  already  In 
wa.il  I  believe  is  an  impressive  m.inner.  Sev- 
eral weeks  ago  I  asked  Helen  Lyons  to  head 
a  Women's  Committee  to  increase  feminine 
participation  in  the  organization.  The  day- 
time heart  and  life  blood  of  any  political  body 
today  are  the  women  of  the  community.  We 
need  them  badly  — and  they  need  us. 

Helen  Lyons  is  well  along  in  this  process. 
We  all  know  her  ability  to  carry  out  an  as- 
signment In  the  most  effective  manner  I  ex- 
pect her  to  report  -shortly  on  progress  and  ac- 
complishment In  this  area 

Equally  Important  must  be  our  effort  to 
Include  the  youth  of  our  County  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Democratic  philosophy  and  pro- 
gram and  In  the  most  important  decisions 
this  organizaMon  makes 

The  Democratic  Party  Is  the  major  political 
group  equipped  to  embody  and  nourish  the 
apiraMons  and  energ  e-s  of  today's  youth.  It 
is  oTir  Party  which  can  articulate  Ihelr  ideal- 
Ism,  their  crusade  for  social  Justice,  their 
drive  for  chtinge  in  obsolete  v.ilues  and  hyp- 
ocritical mor.Ulties  Tliey  press  for  reforms 
in  the  system,  but  do  .so  too  Ineffectively  and 
too  transi-orily 

I  speak  not  only  of  those  youths  who  are 
old  enough  to  vote,  but  Ihiuse  from  17-20, 
whoe  vibrations  can  shake  a  society.  We 
want  and  need  their  participation  In  Our 
Party  In  return,  our  Party  will  provide  them 
with  the  effective  instrument  for  attaining 
the  basic  social  and  moral  changes  which  to- 
day's climate  demands. 

I  am  seeking  a  person  with  youth,  possessed 
of  energy  and  vision  to  head  a  Task  Force  on 
Youth  Participation  He  will  help  me  with  the 
Important  work  of  selecting  the  members  of 
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this  committee.  For  the  membership  of  this 
committee  will  determine  Its  value.  We  want 
the  young  people  themselves  on  the  commit- 
tee, along  with  those  persons  who  under- 
staiid  our  changing  times  and  who  can  at- 
tract—because of  their  own  personal  quali- 
ties—the energies  and  interests  of  our  youth. 
I  know  of  no  responsibility  more  basic  to  our 
P.iriy's  existence  than  this  one. 
/  In  outlining  this  Party  effort   for   1970,  I 

must  enlist  your  support  and  work,  for  I 
siiall  not  undertake  11  alone.  There  are  many 
who  are  anxious  to  offer  advice  and  Join  In 
so-called  policy  meetings.  But  I  am  asking 
not  only  for  your  verbal  contributions,  but 
primarily  your  working  efforts.  Please  re- 
si>>nd  when  1  call. 

Please  remember  as  Eteinocrats  we  can  dis- 
agree, but  not  to  the  point  of  blood  letting. 
In  the  end  we  agree  to  serve  a  purpose,  that  Is 
the  welfare  of  all  the  people.  Our  only  op- 
ponents are  Republicans. 

I  am  optimistic  about  1970  This  is  a  great 
period  in  which  tremendous  progress  is  being 
made  at  a  geometric  rate  Our  Party  in  this 
County  can  make  its  unique  contribution  to 
a  future  In  which  a  child  born  today  or  to- 
morrow can  look  forward  to  a  happy  child- 
liood.  productive  middle  years  and  a  creative 
old  age. 

ZAMBIA'S  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  THE 
SALE  OF  ARMS  TO  SOUTH  AFRICA 
COUNTRYMEN  AND  FRIENDS 
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HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Janxiary  20,  1970 
Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 11,  1969,  the  eve  of  Zambia's  second 
national  convention.  His  Excellency. 
President  Kenneth  Kaunda  spoke  to  his 
nation.  Dr.  Kaunda  warned  the  Western 
World  that  the  1970's  will  b^  a  decade  of 
conflict  unless  South  Africa  is  deterred 
from  widening  her  economic  and  mili- 
tary conunitments,  and  unless  South 
Africa  officially  abandons  her  abhorent 
policy  of  racial  discrimination. 

I  urge  all  people  advocating  freedom 
and  justice  and  opposed  to  inequality, 
segregation,  and  exploitation  to  read 
Dr.  Kaunda's  speech  entitled  "Zambia's 
Attitude  Toward  the  Sale  of  Aims  to 
South  Africa  Countrymen  and  Friends': 
Zambia's  Attitvdi:  Toward  the  Saix  of 
ARMS  TO  South  Africa  Countrymen  and 
Friends 

Tomorrow  the  second  National  Convention 
meets  to  discuss  some  of  the  vital  problems 
facing  this  nation.  On  the  eve  of  this  Con- 
vention It  is  necessary  for  me  to  make  a  state- 
ment on  one  of  the  most  Important  subjects 
which  could  affect  adversely  the  progress  the 
nation  Is  making  In  creating  for  the  people 
of  this  country  a  more  assured,  secure  and 
prosperous  future. 

We  have  in  the  past  discussed  the  problems 
of  Southern  Africa  in  general  terms.  We  have 
expresised  our  disagreement  and  condemna- 
tion of  the  policies  which  have  led  to  the 
continued  existence  and  entrenchment  of  the 
rebel  regime  in  Rhodesia  and  of  other  mi- 
nority regimes  In  this  area. 

We  have  clearly  pointed  out  that  external 
factors  have  greatly  contributed  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  minority  regimes  and 
those  who  have  liberally  advocated  princi- 
ples of  democracy,  freedom,  self-determlna- 
1  ion  and  all  other  philosophies  which  give  ex- 
pression to  man's  individual  liberty  and  the 
tree  choice  of  one's  Government  have  been 
the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  attainment  of 
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the  goals  of  the  majority  of  the  people  in 
Southern  Africa. 

Tonight  I  wish  to  respond  to  the  campaigns 
which  are  current  in  Europe,  to  Uft  the  ban 
on  the  sale  of  arms  to  South  Africa  imposed 
by  the  United  Nations.  In  recent  weeks  press 
reports  have  indicated  the  increasing  pres- 
sure In  Britain  and  In  Europe  in  general  for 
various  Governments  to  lift  their  bans  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  United  Nations  resolu- 
tion. We  have  known  this  to  be  a  live  issue 
In  Europe  and  in  America  for  some  time — 
N.A.T.O.  countries  have  particularly  been  the 
the  centres  for  these  campaigns.  Government 
and  business  circles  have  been  haunted  by 
agents  of  South  African  interests  in  ail 
these  countries  seeking  political  supports  in 
furtherance  of  their  oppressive  and  aggres- 
sive alms.  Of  late  this  search  for  political  sup- 
port has  been  centred  on  the  battle  for  the 
lifting  of  the  U.N.  embargo  on  arms  sales  to 
South  Africa.  The  South  African  Government 
together  with  Its  supporters  in  Britain, 
France,  West  Germany,  Italy  and  the  United 
States,  has  advanced. 

First,  economic  arguments — In  this  case 
some  British  businessmen  and  Conservative 
Party  leaders  in  particular  have  argued  that 
Britain  has  lost  economically  through  the 
present  Government  policy.  No  doubt  other 
Governments,  who  have  participated  in  the 
sale  of  arms  to  South  Africa,  have  used  the 
profit  motive  as  the  reason  behind  the 
present  stand.  Britain,  for  example,  has 
adopted  a  policy  of  no  confrontation  with 
South  Africa.  She  has  never  completely  im- 
posed the  ban  on  the  sale  of  arms  to  South 
Africa.  She  has  continued  to  supply  certain 
military  equipment  and  spare  parts  for  South 
Africa's  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force.  France 
it  one  of  the  biggest  suppliers. 

Second,  military  argument. — South  Africa 
and  her  supporters  In  Britain  in  particular 
have  of  late  stressed  the  strategic  importance 
of  South  Africa  In  the  defence  of  the  West. 
They  have  used  the  concept  of  "the  vacuum 
in  the  Indian  Ocean"  created  by  Britain's 
withdrawal  east  of  Suez  and  the  fear  of  the 
power  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  area.  They 
have  either  completely  ignored  or  vehement- 
ly denied  that  the  weapons  being  supplied 
to  her  will  be  used  for  poUtlcal  oppression  of 
the  millions  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  all  races  who  genuinely  desire  democratic 
government  and  peace  in  freedom  and  Jus- 
tice. 

Third,  political  argument. — In  this  case  it 
has  been  argued  that  the  so-called  new 
outward-looking  policy"  adopted  by  the  Vor- 
ster  regime  removes  the  danger  that  South 
Africa  poses  a  threat  to  independent  Africa. 
Indeed,  a  number  of  cases  about  countries, 
who  have  courted  the  South  African  friend- 
ship, have  been  cited  frequently  In  various 
places. 

Using  these  arguments  South  Africa  is 
carrying  out  a  campaign  of  an  unprecedented 
magnitude  both  in  effort  and  In  money  in 
Africa  and  the  Western  world  In  order  to 
win  support  for  all  her  obJecUves  of  keeping 
political,  economic  and  military  power  com- 
pletely In  the  white  minority  hands. 

I  want  to  make  the  position  of  my  Govern- 
ment very  clear  today: 

First.  The  alms  of  building  South  Africa's 
military  capacity  at  the  present  moment 
cannot  be  divorced  In  any  way  from  the 
major  objective  of  the  Vorster  regime  to  keep 
political  and  economic  power  firmly  and  ir- 
revocably In  white  hands.  Internally,  the 
Bantustan  policy  has  the  effect  of  dividing 
the  people  of  South  Africa,  weakening  their 
national  spirit  and  rendering  them  complete- 
ly impotent  In  pursuing  their  national  ob- 
jectives as  one  people  under  one  Government. 
The  Bantustan  policy  has  had  the  effect  of 
shepherding  and  concentrating  the  black 
majority  Into  what  are  called  Bantu  home- 
lands. This  obviously,  will  make  It  easy  for 
the  South  African  Security  Forces  to  deal 
vrtth  them  ruthlessly  without  risking  the  loss 
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of  life  of  any  white  people  in  these  areas. 
This  will  also  make  the  use  of  military  equip- 
ment supplied  by  the  West  possible  within 
South  Africa  provided  It  Is  not  against  the 
white  people.  The  argument,  therefore,  that 
the  military  equipment  cannot  be  used  for 
political  oppression  cannot  be  true. 

Second.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  equip- 
ment, which  Is  being  supplied  by  the  West- 
ern countries.  Is  Interested  for  self-defense 
and  to  help  South  Africa  In  guarding  west- 
ern interest,s  around  the  Cape.  Quite  obvi- 
ously. South  Africa  and  her  friends  in  the 
West  have  deliberately  exaggerated  the  threat 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  as  an  excuse  to  build 
her  military  capability  with  Western  sup- 
port either  materially  or  in  form  of  technical 
skill.  What  threatens  Western  Interests  is  not 
the  so-called  vacuum  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
but  the  policies  pursued  by  Western  nations 
in  continuing  to  arm  what  is  almost  a  band 
of  desperadoes  who  have  terrorised  the  masses 
in  Southern  Africa  and  threatened  to  widen 
their  area  of  commitment  In  this  region  to 
those  areas  that  still  remain  under  minority 
rule  It  is  the  view  of  my  Government  that 
to  continue  to  sell  arms  to  the  nilnority  re- 
gime in  Sou-^h  Africa,  who  have  shown  all  tht 
manifestations  of  a  ruthless  clique  deter- 
mined to  maintain  their  position  of  powers 
and  control  by  whatever  means  in  order  to 
defend  Western  interests,  if  that  is  the  real 
purpose,  is  like  hiring  murderers  as  one's 
defenders. 

It  is  quite  clear  to  us  that  South  Africa 
w  ill  not  use  the  buccaneers,  the  mirages,  the 
shackletons,  the  impalas,  etc.,  and  all  the 
missiles  and  various  armaments  supplied  by 
the  West  or  manufactured  with  Western 
technical  skill  for  the  defense  of  the  Western 
interests.  She  will  definitely  use  them  against 
Zambia  and  all  other  Independent  African 
countries  determined  to  make  African  inde- 
pendence a  reality. 

South  Africa  will  give  aid  to  some  African 
countries.  We  know  this  will  be  done.  But 
it  is  only  one  of  the  Instruments  for  hood- 
winking the  world  Into  believing  that  she 
has  all  of  a  sudden  become  'reasonable" 
and  will  stay  so. 

We  cannot  believe  it.  We  cannot  be  party 
to   a  confidence  trick.  The  outward-looking 
policy   of   South   Africa   Is   not   Intended    to 
create   real   friends   among   the   Africans   in 
Africa.   We   regard   it   as   exhibiUon  and    as 
exercise  in  hoodwinking  the  west  about  the 
readiness   of    the    minority    groups    in    con- 
trol in   southern   Africa  to  co-operate  with 
independent   Africa.  This  policy,  which  ap- 
pears liberal  abroad  but  reactionary  and  op- 
pressive at  home,  does  not  Impress  us.  South 
Africa  must  make  friends  with  Africans  in 
her  own  country  and  show  respect  for  th^n 
and  build  an  agreeable  basis  for  co-operatJon 
w-ith  them  at  their  own  will.  Only  this  will 
convince  us  al>out  the  sincerity  of   her  ef- 
forts. We  will  not  sit  Idly  by  and  watch  t'he 
West  arm  the  South  Africans  who  have  mSde 
their   intentions   clearly   known.   They   have 
not  only  threatened  to  attack  us.  They  have, 
in  fact,  encouraged  others  to  do  so.  Already 
equipment  supplied  by  Britain,  Prance  and 
the  United  States  has  been  used  against  us 
by  the  allies  of  South  Africa.  Aircraft  sup- 
plied by  western  countries  have  been  used 
to  violate  our  airspace.  The  military  capacity 
given   to   South   Africa  has  enabled   her   to 
spare  considerable  military  resoim:es  to  rebel 
Rhodesia  and  the  Portuguese  forces  In  An- 
gola and  Mozambique.  South  Africa  Is   en- 
trenching   her    economic,    military    and    po- 
litical position  In  Southern  Africa.  Her  in- 
tention Is  to  deepen  her  commitment  In  this 
area— a  situation  which  is  bound  to  escalate 
the  conflict  in  the  event  of  an  explosion  of 
the  time  bomb  the  west  has  helped  to  plant 
in  this  area. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  l>elleve  that  what  is 
being  supplied  to  South  Africa  will  not  be 
used  against  our  economic  and  political  in- 
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tertmia  In  this  country  and  m  the  rest  of 
Afrtc*. 

I  am  •w»r*  thu  South  Afrlcm'i  c*mpaign 
for  support  Is  b«mg  waged  almoet  In  e»ery 
Stat*  in  Europe  At  the  present  moment  her 
efforta  are  concentrated  rery  highly  in 
NATO  circles  Her  views  have  been  ex- 
pr»sed  through  some  very  Important  organs 
of  N  ATO  Indeed,  she  has  succeeded  In  get- 
ting advocates  for  her  to  be  included  In  the 
NATO  orbit  Furthermore,  a  number  of 
countries  In  Latin  America  have  been  ap- 
proached together  with  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  to  form  a  South  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organisation  We  are  generally  aware  of  these 
developments  No  one  will  convince  us  that 
the  flnal  objective  is  solely  military  In  terms 
of  self-defence  and  defence  of  western  in- 
terests We  know  that  all  this  Is  an  instru- 
ment for  gaining  political  support  which  will 
guarantee  the  continued  retention  of  political 
power  and  control  In  the  hands  of  minority 
and  racialist  cliques 

South  Africa  may  be  at  the  striteglc  Junc- 
tion of  two  oceans  but  to  iniasine  that  she 
win  control  the  coasts  of  the  rest  of  Africa 
is  more  than  a  pipe-dream  S'rateglcally  it 
cannot  be  tnie  that  South  Afr.ca  is  m'Te 
Important  to  the  West  than  gaining  the 
political,  economic  and  military  support  to 
the  rest  of  Africa  The  Continent  of  Afr:c.» 
is  eleven  million,  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  thousand  square  miles  I'.s  population 
is  over  three  hundred  nulllon  Of  this  South 
Africa  is  only  four  hundred  and  seventy-two 
thouiiand  square  miles  with  eighteen  million 
people  Of  these,  less  than  f  uir  million 
whites  form  the  group  on  which  western 
business  and  political  le.iders  wor.ld  like  to 
pin  the  hopes  of  the  western  world  Leaders 
of  the  British  Conservative  Party  In  particu- 
lar apparently  believe  that  the  national  In- 
terests of  Brlt.i:n  depend  on  the  f'  ur  mil- 
lion whites  and  not  on  the  three  hundred 
million  people  on  the  African  Continent  with 
all   their  tremendou."*  resources 

Over  the  past  few  years  we  have  watched 
as  the  new  western  countries  and  major 
p-iwers  in  partlcjlar  have  !ncrea.-,lngly  adopt- 
ed a  negative  attitude  towards  Issues  con- 
cerning Sou'h  Africa  at  the  United  Nations 
It  therefore  appears  that  the  economic  and 
military  support  which  'he  West  Is  giving  to 
the  Vorster  regime  strengthens  the  basis  of 
the  political  and  moral  support  f^r  apartheid 
which  the  SoM'h  African  regime  greatly  de- 
sires 

Compare  this  situation  with  the  activities 
of  certain  European  Oc\ernments  and  par- 
ticularly Britain,  who  are  adv^atlng  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Greece  from  the  Council  of  Eu- 
rope The  resison  beh.nd  thU  campaign  Is 
largely  due  to  Greece's  internal  p:)llcles  Yet 
South  Africa  and  Portugal  will  not  be  con- 
fronted when  they  have  committed  some  of 
the  worst  acts  of  oppression  on  the  majority 
of  the  people  The  rebel  regime  In  Rhodesia 
has  deliberately  been  she:ter<»d  by  the  Brltl.sh 
Government  over  the  last  few  years  and  In- 
deed, today  the  campaign  Is  growing  for  what 
amounts  to  recognltun  cf  the  Smith  regime 
This  double  standard  In  approach  to  prob- 
lems of  oppresiilon  and  Injustice  can  only  be 
explained  In  racial  terms  and  we  deeply  re- 
sent It  and  condemn  It  In  the  strongest  pos- 
sible  terms. 

I  am  afraid  we  are  Increasingly  reaching  a 
situation  in  which  British  and  the  Weit 
must  m  their  Interests  choose  between  South 
Africa  on  the  one  hand  and  the  rest  of  Africa 
on  the  other  In  terms  of  Investments  now 
and  m  the  future,  and  In  terms  of  what  they 
consider  to  be  their  strategic  Interests  In  the 
Continent  of  Africa  now  and  In  the  future. 
Britain  in  particular  must  choose  Investing 
her  Interest*  tn  the  four  hundred  and 
seventy-two  thousand  square  miles  or  leas  in 
Soutb  Afrtc*  or  m  the  eleven  and  a  half- 
mllllon  aquar*  miles  In  the  rest  of  Africa  We 
ars  alclL  and  tir«d  of  being  considered  second 
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m  everything— the  concept  of  "the  silent 
majority"  also  exisw  In  Africa.  We  are  the 
silent  •majorltv"  In  the  continent  but  we 
have  the  power  to  build  the  destiny  of  this 
Continent  in  accordance  with  our  Inie^resis 
Now  our  interests  appear  to  be  completely 
and  diametrically  oppi>sed  to  those  of  South 
Afn.a 

The  current  campaign  to  strengthen  South 
Africa's  military  capability  Is  against  our 
inieret.t«  and  we  must  consider  action  to 
defend  our  own  Interests  reg.irdle&s  of  cost 
t>  Britain  and  the  West  If  they  are  acting 
i:i  their  own  national  InteresU  and  which 
do  not  appear  to  coincide  with  ours  There- 
Ijre  those  who  advocate  South  Africa  s  mili- 
tary economic  and  political  moral  objectives 
must  knjw  that  thev  are  wtrkmg  against 
the  interests  of  Africa  Africa  will,  in  turn, 
have  to  consider  what  action  must  be  taken 
to  defend  her  own  interests  Our  allies  can 
only  be  people  who  are  prepared  to  work 
with  us  not  against  us  We  will  co-  .peraie. 
but  freedom  and  Independence;  Ju.stUe  and 
peace  are  not  negotl.ible  We  will  not  there- 
lore,  accept  anv  exercl.se  in  hoodwinking  We 
will  accept  no  confidence  trick  Our  commit- 
ment IS  to  our  people  tn  Zambia  and  in 
Africa  and  we  have  to  act  In  fulOllment  of 
our  obligations  to  them 

I  find  It  necessary  to  warn  the  nation  and 
to  give  th.s  response  to  th.ise  who  are  cam- 
paigning against  the  continued  implementa- 
tion of  the  United  Nation's  decision  The 
current  campaign*  In  Britain  to  lift  the  em- 
bargo on  the  sale  of  arms  to  South  Africa 
.ire  against  our  national  interests  We  are 
iw.^re  that  South  Africa  has  already  ac- 
quired sutnclent  technical  skill  to  nuinufac- 
lure  her  own  armaments,  but  let  her  carry 
her  ev.l  Intentions  alone  and  let  not  the 
friends  of  freedom  and  jusUce.  democracy 
and  all  that  It  means  to  a  man's  life,  be 
accomplices  and  accessories  before  the  fact 
Therefore  as  the  Second  National  Conven- 
tion meets  It  is  Important  for  the  nation  to 
be  fullv  avare  of  what  the  1970's  have  in 
s'ore  for  all  of  us  It  U  imporunt  for  me  to 
warn  that  thev  will  be  very  hard  unless  the 
West,  with  all  Its  capacity  to  change  the 
situation,  m  ikes  a  positive  decision  to  ensure 
pn'^ress  towards  peace  by  preventing  South 
Africa  from  widening  her  economic  and  mil- 
itary commitment  in  the  minority  held  ter- 
ritories 

In  the  moantime  I  want  you  to  remember 
tha'  the  defence  of  Zambia  rests  with  each 
and  every  one  of  you  Whether  you  are  a 
member  of  the  National  Convention,  or  you 
are  a  farmer  a  businessman,  a  school  teacher 
or  a  member  of  the  Oovernment  In  one  way 
or  another  you  can  make  a  contribution 
through  your  participation  In  the  economic 
development  of  thU  country  and  In  building 
unity  in  all  sections  of  our  community,  re- 
gardless of  race,  colour,  creed,  or  situation 
in  life  We  are  all  members  of  one  Zamblan 
team  committed  to  our  national  goals  Eco- 
nomic development  Is  an  Instrument  of 
unity  so  Is  the  strength  of  the  political 
partv 

We  are  all  members  of  one  family,  with 
one  destiny  Let  those  who  are  being  armed 
know  that  we  have  a  deetlny.  arid  an  obliga- 
tion to  fulfill  our  commitment  to  make  Zam- 
bia truly  one  nation  and  one  people 
O-AXlnlght. 


January  20,  1970 


TAX   REFORM   MEASURE  AND 
EFFECTS 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  20.  1970 
Mr  ASHL2Y  Mr  Speaker,  tiie  Wash 
ln«ton  Post  on  E>ecembcr  31.  li>69.  car 


rled  an  article  detailing  the  provisions 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  and  stating  In 
clear,  concise  language  its  effects  on  reve- 
nue. 

I  commend  this  excellent  capsullzation 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Gist  or  Tax  Reform  Act's  PaovisiONS. 
EtrecTS  on  RrvTNtTK 
(By   Prank   C.    Porter) 

Following  are  the  major  provisions  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  as  signed  by  the 
President  None  of  them  will  aflect  the  aver- 
age taxpayer  on  his  returns  to  be  filed  in 
April 

T\X    REt  IF.F 

Pr'sonal  exempttona 
This  Is  the  amount  each  Uixpayer  sub- 
tracts for  himself  and  each  dependent  (along 
with  personal  deductions  such  as  thope  for 
charitable  contributions,  mortgage  Interest, 
real  estate  taxes  and  the  like)  from  his  ad- 
jiLsted  gross  Income  before  computing  his 
tax  The  exemption,  at  $600  for  the  last  21 
ye  u-s.  would  rise  to  $650  next  July  1.  at  which 
nme  its  effects  would  t)e  reflected  in  with- 
holding payments  For  full  calendar  1970 
the  exemption  would  thus  be  $625  and  for 
1171  It  would  be  $650  It  would  rise  to  1700 
in  1972  and  to  $750  tn  1973  and  thereafter, 
rue  revenue  loss  to  Uncle  Sam  would  be  $816 
million  next  v^^.  $16  billion  in  1971.  $3.3 
billion  In  197'2.  $4  8  billion  In  1973  and  there- 
after. 

Standard    deduction 

In  lieu  of  Itemizing  deductions  Individuals 
may  use  a  standard  deducUon  which  Is  now 
10  per  cent  of  adjusted  gross  Income  (total 
income  less  business  expense  and  non-tax- 
able Hems  such  as  municipal  bond  Interest 
and  the  excluded  half  of  c.ipltal  gains)  up 
to  a  celling  of  $1,000.  This  would  Increase 
to  13  percent  with  a  celling  of  $1,500  In  1971 
(reflected  in  returns  filed  In  April  1972).  to 
14  per  cent  with  a  celling  of  $2,000  In  1972. 
and  to  15  per  cent  with  the  same  $2,000  cell- 
ing in  1973  Revenue  loss:  $1  2  billion  In  1971. 
$14  blUlon  m  1972.  and  $16  billion  tn  1973 
and  thereafter. 

Lotc-tncome  allouanc* 
To  remove  55  million  of  the  poor  and 
the  near  pcwr  from  the  tax  rolls,  the  act 
provides  a  low-Income  allowance  of  $1,100. 
The  sum  of  this  allowance  and  total  exemp- 
tions approximates  the  old  federal  poverty 
standard  for  each  family  size  (recent  revi- 
sions have  pushed  these  standards  a  bit 
higher) 

Thus  there  would  be  no  taxation  of  a 
single  person  earning  less  than  $1,700  a 
year,  of  a  couple  with  less  than  $2,300  a 
year!  or  of  a  family  of  four  with  less  than 
$.1  500 

In  1971  the  allowance  would  be  shaved 
to  $1,050  and  In  1972  to  $1,000  to  oUsct 
Increases  tn  the  personal  exemption  In  1970 
and  1971  there  would  be  a  special  phase- 
out:  That  amount  of  the  low-income  al- 
lowance that  exceeds  the  minimum  stand- 
ard deduction  would  be  reduced  by  $1  for 
each  $2  of  Income  over  the  non-taxable 
level  This  phase-out  would  be  dropped  In 
1972  With  the  higher  standard  deduction 
fully  implemented  at  15  per  cent  In  1973. 
the  $1,000  low-Income  allowance  would  be 
of  no  benefit  to  anyone  making  more  than 
$6,668.  (A  taxpayer  could  not  take  both 
the  allowance  and  the  standard  deduction.) 
Tlie  revenue  loss  would  be  $626  million 
in  1970,  $16  blUlon  In  1971.  and  $2  1  bil- 
lion a  year  subsequently. 

Singlr  pcrjons 
The  act  contains  a  new.  lower  rate  sched- 
ule for  single  persona  eflecUve  for   1971.  It 
insures  they  p*y  no  more  th»n  20  per  cent 
above    the    tsiz    for    married    persona    filing 
.      Joint  returns  on  the  s»me  amount  of  In- 
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come.  They  pay  as  much  ae  40  per  cent 

more  under  present  schedules. 

The  savings  will  be  greater  proportionately 
In  the  middle  Income  brackets  than  In  the 
lower  and  upper.  Since  rates  for  heads  of 
households  are  midway  between  those  for 
slnitle  persons  and  Joint  iCtums.  they  will 
thus  be  adjusted  downward  somewhat.  To- 
tal revenue  loss:  $420  million. 
Withholding 

Withholding  tables,  by  which  employers 
deduct  income  taxes  on  an  instaUment  ba- 
sis will  be  adjusted  to  reflect  the  foregoing 
relief  provisions  as  they  become  effective. 

Previously  many  part-time  or  sporadic 
workers  (youngsters  with  summer  Jobs,  for 
example)  were  subject  to  withholding  even 
though  they  were  not  Uable  for  taxes  on  an 
annual  basis  (and  must  file  for  refunds  at 
the  end  of  the  year).  The  act  provides  that 
no  wages  shall  be  withheld  If  the  employee 
certifies  he  expects  to  have  no  tax  liability 
for  the  year  and  in  fact  had  none  the  year 
before.  It  also  provides  that  In  the  case 
of  erratic  wage  payments,  withholding  inay 
be  on  the  basis  of  cumulative  or  annualized 

wages. 

Filin-}  requtrements 

Under  the  law  applicable  to  1969  Income, 
an  Individual  must  file  a  return  If  his  gross 
income  Is  $600  or  more,  except  If  he  Is  over 
65    In  which  case  the  cutoff  Is  $1,200, 

To  save  considerable  unneeded  paperwork 
for  both  taxpayer  and  Internal  Revenue 
Service  the  act  excuses  single  persons  with 
income  under  $1,700  and  married  couples 
with  $2  300  from  filing.  These  amounts  are 
Increased  by  $600  for  each  additional  ex- 
emption to  which  the  taxpayer  Is  entitled. 
(Thus  a  family  of  six  with  income  less  than 
$4  700  would  not  have  to  file.)  In  1973  and 
thereafter  the  nonfiling  limits  would  be 
raised  to  $1,750  for  a  single  person  and 
$2,500  for  couples,  plus  $750  for  each  added 
exemption. 

Taxpayers  currently  may  have  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  compute  their  taxes  for 
them  If  they  make  less  than  $6,000  and  meet 
certain  other  requirements.  The  fcct  raises 
this  to  $7,500  and  Uberallzes  some  of  the 
other  requirements. 

jtfoximuTTi  fox  on  earned  income 
A  top  rate  of  50  per  cent  would   be  applied 
to  eskmed   Income    wages,  salaries  and  fees 
as  opposed  to  capital  gains,  accelerated  de- 
preclaUon  and  the  Uke)   In  excess  of  $44,000 
for  married  couples  filing  jolnUy,  compared 
to  the  regular  top  rate  ol  70  per  cent  (not 
counting   the   surtax).   But   the  amount  of 
earned   Income  subject  to  the   50  per  cent 
mf-^itniim  would  be  reduced  by  deductions 
under    special    tax   preferences   In   excess   of 
$30,000   (these  preferences  so-e  the  same  as 
those  appyllng  to  the  minimum  income  tax, 
which    wiU    be    discussed    later).    Long-run 
revenue  loss:  $170  million  a  year. 
IncoTTie  averaging 
To  ease   the   burden  of   those  whose   in- 
come fluctuates  widely  from  year  to  year- 
authors,  athletes  and  the  like— who  there- 
fore are  vlcUms  of  an  exceedingly  tough  tax 
wallop   in  a  particular  year  because  of  the 
progresslvlty  ol  Ux  rates,  a  special  device  is 
now  permitted  where  Income  exceeds  133 1's 
per   cent   of   the   average   of   the  past   four 
years. 

The  excess  over  133  Vi  per  cent  Is  divided 
by  five.  The  tax  is  then  computed  on  this 
sum  and  mulUplied  by  five,  rendering  an 
amount  lower  than  IX  the  total  excess  had 
been  taxed  as  a  unit  at  higher  rates.  In  ef- 
fect. It  treats  Income  as  U  It  had  been  earned 
over  five  years. 

The  act  lowers  the  133  V4  figure  to  120 
per  cent  and  makes  averaging  available  to 
capital  gains.  Income  from  gifts  and  wager- 
ing gains.  Such  averaging  Is  prohibited  un- 
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der  present  law.  But  the  maximum  tax  on 
earned  income  and  the  alternative  capital 
gains  rate  of  26  per  cent  -vould  not  be  avail- 
able to  those  using  averaging.  Revenue  loss: 
$300  million. 

Having  expenses 
To  moving  expenses  presently  deductible 
are  added  househunting  expenses,  transl- 
Uonal  living  costs  up  to  30  days  and  expenses 
Incident  to  the  sale  or  purchase  of  houses 
The  new  deductions  are  not  to  exceed  $2,500. 
The  present  rule  that  deductibility  Is  con- 
tingent on  moving  at  least  20  miles  from 
the  old  work  site  is  lengthened  to  50  miles 
but  both  old  and  new  deductions  are  ex- 
tended to  the  self-employed  for  the  first 
time.  Revenue  loss:  $110  million. 

V06TEB   CHnJ)REN 

Under  previous  law  a  taxpayer  loses  his 
exemption  for  a  foster  child  to  whom  he 
contributes  at  least  50  per  cent  of  supports— 
but  not  for  a  natural  chUd— If  the  child's  In- 
come exceeds  $800  In  a  year.  The  act  extends 
the  more  favorable  treatment  to  foster  chil- 
dren. Revenue  loss:   Negligible. 

80CIAI,    SECtnUTT 

Benefit  increases 

Benefits  would  be  raised  15  per  cent  across 
the  board  effective  Jan.  1  but  not  payable 
untU  April  because  of  the  time  needed  to 
make  accounting  changes.  The  mlnlmtun 
payment  would  thus  be  raised  from  $55  to 
$64  a  month.  There  is  no  change  in  payroll 
taxes.  Revenue  loss  of  $3.90  blUlon  in  1970, 
$4.4  bllUon  thereafter. 

Public  Assistance 

Persons  receiving  both  social  security  and 
state  public  assistance  payments  generally 
suffer  a  reduction  in  the  latter  by  any  In- 
crease in  social  security  benefits.  Thus,  in  the 
absence  of  any  qualifying  rule,  they  would 
receive  no  benefit  from  the  16  per  cent  so- 
cial security  increase. 

But  the  act  in  effect  directs  the  tates,  who 
receive  part  of  their  public  assistance  funds, 
from  the  federal  government,  to  disregard 
the  lump-Biun  retroactive  social  security  for 
January  and  February  and  the  first  $4  of  the 
increase  in  subsequent  monthly  pajrments  in 
computing  welfare  benefits.  This  provision  is 
effective  only  to  next  July  in  expectation  that 
the  Congress  will  have  worked  out  a  perma- 
nent solution  to  the  problem  in  welfare 
leglslaUon   before  then. 

There  Is  nothing  in  the  act  binding  the 
states  to  aid  those  receiving  public  assistance 
to  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled  but  not  so- 
cial security.  But  the  conferees  noted  that 
-the  average  monthly  social  security  increase 
for  those  receiving  both  kinds  of  payments 
will  rise  $8.60,  which  would  result  in  a  saving 
of  $5.60  above  the  $4  increase  in  total  bene- 
fits the  states  are  required  to  honor.  The 
conferees  said  they  "hope  "  the  states  will  use 
these  savings  to  raise  payments  to  welfare 
recipients  not  on  social  security  by  $4  a 
month.  Revenue  effect :  Negligible. 

(Note:  Two  suljstantial  provisions  voted 
by  the  Senate  were  knocked  out  in  confer- 
ence. See  later  section  on  omission  from  the 
bill.) 

GCmXAI.   FISCAL    MEAStTKES 

Income  tax  surcharge 
The  income  tax  surcharge  of  10  per  cent, 
which  was  enacted  in  June,  1968.  and  was  due 
to  expire  Dec.  31,  is  extended  at  5  per  cent 
through  June  30  as  part  of  President  Nixon's 
campaign  to  curb  inflation,  revenue  gain: 
$3.1  biUion. 

Excise  ttues 

Present  excise  taxes  were  scheduled  to  be 
reduced  from  10  to  5  percent  on  telephone 
calls  and  from  7  to  5  per  cent  on  new  cars 
on  Jan.  1.  with  further  phasing  out  set  for 
subsequent  years.  The  act  postpones  the 
schedule  by  one  year,  leaving  these  excises  at 
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their  present  leveU  for  1970.  Revenue  gain: 
$1.6  billion  in  the  next  18  months 
Investment  tax  credit 
The  Investment  tax  credit,  which  permits 
a  business  to  deduct  7  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
new  machinery  or  equipment  from  income 
taxes  otherwise  owed.  Is  terminated  for  proj- 
ects begun  after  last  April   18    There  are  a 
number  of  phase-out  provisions  and  excep- 
tions too  complex  to  detaU  here  except  for 
the   three   major   offsetUng   provisions   that 
follow.   Revenue   gain:    $2.5   bUUon  in   1970, 
$3.3  billion  in  the  long  run. 

Railroads  depend  heavily  on  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  because  of  their  difficulty  In 
generating  enough  internal  funds  and  in 
borrowing  outside  money  for  capital  outlays. 
As  an  offset  to  the  credit's  repeal,  the  act 
permits  them  and  syndicates  of  individuals 
to  amortize  roUlng  stock  over  the  unusually 
short  period  al  five  years  and  to  depreciate 
gradings  and  tunnel  bores  over  50  years  ( pre- 
viously they  could  not  depreciate  them  be- 
cause of  uncertainty  about  their  useful  life) . 
The  provision  authorizes  the  Treasury  Secre- 
tary to  determine  at  a  later  date  what  rolling 
stock  is  not  in  short  supply  and  therefore 
IneUglble  lor  the  fast  write-off.  Revenue  loss : 
rising  to  $165  million  In  1974,  thence  trailing 
off  to  $85  mUUon  In  the  long  run. 

The  act  carries  a  similar  5-year  write-off 
for  pollution  control  facilities  Installed  in 
plants  already  in  operatioL  at  the  end  of 
1968  and  placed  in  service  before  1975  (in 
order  to  let  Congress  review  the  provisions 
effectiveness).  The  fist  amortization  deduc- 
tion is  lllmted  to  that  portion  of  the  proper- 
ty's cost  attributable  to  its  first  15  years  of 
useful  life.  Revenue  loss:  $15  million  in  1970, 
rising  to  $120   mimon  in  the  long  run. 

The  five-year  write-off  is  further  extended 
to  coal  mine  safety  equipment,  mostly  for 
smaU  mines,  required  to  comply  vrith  the  new 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act.  No  esti- 
mate of  revenue  loss,  but  it  Is  expected  to 
be  relatively  minor. 

TAX   REFORM 

Minimum  income  tax 

In  an  attempt  to  redress  the  situation 
whereby  many  wealthy  Americans  pay  little 
or  no  income  tax  on  their  considerable  in- 
comes, the  act  levies  a  flat  10  per  cent  tax 
on  the  total  of  10  different  kinds  of  pres- 
ently untaxed  Income  or  special  deductions 
that  exceed  the  sum  of  $30,000  and  the  regu- 
lar income  tax.  The  provision  applies  to  cor- 
poraUons  as  well  as  individuals.  The  ten 
classes  of  preference  Income  subject  to  the 
levy  Include: 

The  excess  of  Interest  on  loans  to  buy  in- 
vestment Income.  This  applies  only  to  Indi- 
viduals, personal  holding  companies  and  cor- 
porations treated  as  partnerships.  It  expires 
when  limitations  on  such  interest  deduc- 
tions are  made  effective  in  1972. 

The  excess  of  accelerated  depreciation  or 
amortization  over  the  straight-line  account- 
ing method  for  personal  property  subject  to 
a  net  lease,  real  estate,  railroad  rolling  stock, 
pollution  control  facilities  and  the  rehabili- 
tation of  lo-iv-lncome  housing. 

In  the  case  of  stock  options,  the  excess  over 
the  option  price  of  the  stock  market  valtie 
when  the  option  is  exercised. 

The  excess  cf  a  financial  institution's  fixed- 
formula  bad  debt  reserves  over  its  own  lose 
experience. 

OU  and  other  mineral  depletion  allowances 
to  the  extent  they  exceed  the  actual  cost 
of  acquiring  and  developing  a  property.  (A 
provision  subjecting  Intangible  driUlng  costs 
to  the  minimum  income  tax  was  knocked  out 
in  conference.  But  in  the  final  version  these 
Intangible  costs  are  excluded  from  the  ac- 
tual property  cost,  thus  widening  the  mar- 
gin of  depleUon  allowance  subject  to  the 
tax.) 

One  half  of  capital  gains  for  IndlTtduals 
axxd  three  eighths  for  corporations. 
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The  revenue  i?am  from  the  minimum  m- 
-ome    tax    would    Oe    »590    million    In    1970. 
riMi.?  to  %»ib  million  in  the  long  nin. 
Satural  resources 
The  mineral  depletion  allowance- -the  per- 
centage   of    gross    income    to    be    f""^*^^*^ 
from    net    Income    before    compuUng    taxes 
but  in  no  event  to  exceed  50  per  cent  of  net 
U.come-ls  reduced  from  27.     ^o  22  per  cent 
for  domestic  and  foreign  oil  and  gas  well-^ 
Allowances  for  a  number  of  other  m>nera,s 
receive  a  token  cut     from  23  to  22  per  cent 
and  from   15  to  U  per  cent    Those  for  gold, 
silver    oil  shale    copper  and  iron  ore  remam 
at  15  Der  cent   That  for  molybdenum  Is  ac- 
t.llly  ^is^  from  15  to  22  per  cent    Revenue 
Bain     »235  mlUlon  . 

*  Various  device  such   as  so-called  -carved 
out  •    or    "ABC  ■    production    payments    are 
oresentlv  used  to  circumvent  the  50-per-cent 
Ur^tion   on   minerU   depletion   allowances 
bv  shifung  costs  and  revenues  from  year  to 
yeJ   The  act  curbs  the  practice  by  treating 
such    transacuons    as    morti?age-    or    o.her 
loans  Revenue  gain    $200  million 
Capital  jrain' 
Alternative  rate   Capital  guii-^  i  f rom  prop- 
erty   held   SIX    months   or   more,    have   been 
tixed  at  half  of  ordinary  rates  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  25   per  cent,  called   t^^  *iurnatue 
rate    i  this    actually    amounted    to    2.',    per 
cent  under  the  10  per  cent  income  tax  sur- 
charge, which  lo  reduced  to  5  per  ^f^^^f 
Jan    1  under  the  act  and  eliminated  entlre.v 

on  June  30 1  ^        ^       ,w.  .rt 

The  corporate  rate  15  raised  under  the  act 
to  30  per  cent  for  all  uamactlons  after  Julv 
-11     1  ago 

m  the  case  of  Indi-.lduals  the  25  per  cent 
alternate  rate  U  still  available  for  gains  up 
toT50  000  m  a  year  Above  that  the  ux  goe* 
to  29 ■,  per  cent  in  1970.  to  32  .  per  cent  In 
1971  and  to  35  per  cent  (half  the  top  ordi- 
na-  ■  ra«  oi  70  ^r  cent)  in  1972  and  there- 
a'ter  The  25  per  cent  rate  continues  up  to 
?975  foT  galn-s  in  accordance  with  certain 
binding  contracts  and  installment  sales  for 
corporations  and  Individuals  }^^f-''l^ 
gairT  •275  million  from  individuals,  »1.3 
million  from  corporaUons 

Capital   losses     Under   previous   law.    Indi- 
vldu^  were  taxed  at  only  half  the  ordinary 
rite    on    long-term    capiUl    gains     but    they 
"ould  deducf  net  long-term  ---pual  losses^ 
full    from    ordinary    Income    up    1°    •l^'»« 
,»2.000    for     a    couple     fiUrg     Jointly     wh 
Inv    excess    eligible    for    "eduction    in    fu- 
ture  years   The  act  attempts  to  Pr'^^'^^  f  J" 
metrical  treatment  by  allowing  only  half  the 
^et   capital   loss   to   be   deducted   from  ordi- 
na^v    income     And    in    the    case    of    couples 
aung  jointly,  onlv  tSOO  of  such  deduction  Is 
Sabte  W  each  spoase    Long-run  revenue 
-gain    »65  mUUon 
^  corporation,  were   permitted  a   thr'e-j^ar 
rirrvbVck  on  net  operating  losses  ahe  losses 
^v-    be    applied    retroactively    against    pa^ 
^rnmgs  aLd  a   tax   refund   Is  claimed,    but 
not   oTnet  capital   lo^s    although   a^  nve- 
year  carryforward  was  Pro^'^l^l ,  ^*  *^  , " 
tends    the    carryback    to    capital    as    well    as 
o^^rating  lo*ses    Revenue  effect    Presumably 
n^'ral    m    the    long    run    ^'"^e    use    of    the 
c!rrvback  would  preclude   use  of   the  carrv- 
forward  for  the  same  losf 

sale    of    Paper,    Sale   of    literary,    music.l 
or   artistic  compositions  by   ^^^'^  "'"1°',^ 
treated  as  ordinary  income,  but  the  old  law 
did  not  include  collections  of  letters,  memo- 
randa  and   the   like   of    public   officials    The 
llle    Of    these    have    received    capital    galn» 
treatment  In  the  past   The  act  requires  ord- 
narv-  Income  treatment  for  sales  o'  *'f  ^^  ="'- 
rations    after    Dec     31,    196a^a    "ate    ^^^t 
would  presumably  disallow  the  more  favor- 
Ible  tre'ltment  for  any  state  papers  dlsfK«ed 
of    by    former    President    Johns<^n     Revenue 
gain    leas  than  »2  5  million 
*  P^,ton    /und^-Lump    sum    ^^»'^^'"^,l 
trom    pension.    proHt-shanng    and    annuity 


plans  have  been  la.xed  at  capital  gains  rales 
The  act  provides  that  that  part  of  the  dus- 
trlbution  originally  contributed  by  the  em- 
plover  (  but  not  employee  contributions,  capi- 
tal'gams  and  accumulated  dividends,  after 
1969  will  be  l..xed  at  ordinary  rates  As  an 
otT.et  this  portion  may  be  averaged  over 
seven  years  and  other  Income  of  the  em- 
ployee in  the  year  of  the  distribution  is  ms- 
Tegarded  In  computing  the  ^«  °"  ^^f.^  P^^'" 
tion  Technicians  say  the  provision  will  have 
ttle  enect  on  more  modest  dlstrlbutions- 
UD  to  $100  000  sav-  but  considerable  impact 
of    very    big   sums.    Long-run   revenue  gain 

$60  million 

Foundations 

F^c'^e  tai    The  act  taxes  pru.ite  founda- 
tions lor  the  f^rst  time-  a  levy  of  4  per  cen 
on  annual  Investment  income   Long-run  rev 
eiuie  Kam    $.75  million 

SfU-dealmg  Prohibited  are  busineis  tran.«^- 
actlons.    loan.,    transfer   of    assets.    P«>;^^"' 
of  fee.  and  the  like  between  a  prU  .ite  foun- 
dation and  any   ■•disqualified-    persons    Thu 
includes    substantial    contributors,    founda- 
tion managers,  the  families  of  either.   buM- 
ne^  controlled  by  any  of  the  foregoing  and 
government  officials  at  a  P«l"->-"^'''""8  '^'!' 
Pauout     Foundations    will    be    required    to 
disiiibute  to  ch.irlty  or  other  non-profit  ac- 
llMties   all   of   Its   investment   Income   in   the 
year  after  it   Is  earned  or  an  amount  equa. 
o  6   per  cent  of  as^et^,  whichever  is  larger 
The  Utter  requirement  Is  P"-^f^  '!.'., ^7;^;': 
..llv    beginning  at  4  5  per  cent  In  19 '^'''^''i^ 
to  5  0  ^r  cent  in   1973.  5  5  per  cent  In   19.4 
.uid  6  per  cent  In  1975 

Excess  business  holdings  In  general,  foun- 
dations and  the  disqualified  persons  men- 
tioned above  lexcepting  government  officlas. 
to  whom  only  the  self-dealing  provisions  ap- 
plv.  mav  not  have  a  combined  ownership  i. 
excess  of  20  per  cent  of  the  voting  stock  of 
any  business  One  exception  is  the  case  where 
u  can  be  proved  a  third  party  actually  con- 
trol! the  busiiies..;  then  the  limit  Is  raised  to 
35  per  cent.  _    en 

VVliere   exiting   ownership    Is    between    50 
and   75    per   cent,    the    parties    are   given    10 
year,  to  scale  down  to  50  per  cent,   15  years 
There  ownership  is   between   75   and  9=  pe 
cent    and  20  years  where  it  exceeds  95  per 

'^After  the  applicable  period  cited  above^ 
t^ere  need  be  no  further  "'vestlture  If  the 
foundation  s  holdings  are  less  than  25  per 
cent  If  they  are  more  than  25  per  cent  and 
the  total  holdings  of  disqualified  P'"°^  ^^ 
:e<.  than  2  per  cent,  then  the  foundation  has 
an  additional  15  years  to  reduce  its  holdings 
to  35  per  cent 

Prohibited  artu.!.--,'   Expenditure  of  foun- 
dation money  to     attempt  to  '"fl";;j«  '"^ 
legislation  through  an  attempt  to  "S'^t  the 
opmion  of  the  general  public  or  "V  ^"^'"^ 
thereof   Is   in   effect   forbidden    To   ft^"««e 
ea^  that  this  would  put  such  research  or- 
ian?/.atlon.s  as  Brookings  '"^'^^"^'°«  °"     ° 
business    however,  the  "'"""f ;:;  °  „^*  'I'f; 
islation  specified  that  It  Is  not  the  '"^'^^     ^o 
nrevent    the    examination    of    broad    social. 
^cTnomic  and  similar  problems  of  the  type 
the   government   could    be  expected   to   dea 
I'th'u.tlmately,  even  though  this  wouuljo 
permit  lobbying  on  matters  which  have  been 
proposed  for  legislatr.e  action 

The   act   also   bars    direct    communication 
by   foundations   with   government   personne 
T.  an  attempt  to  innuence  legislation  excep 
in  resoonse  to  a  written  request  by  a  govern 
mer'aT^dy   for  technical  advice  or  assUt- 

*'voter  regutratlon  drives  financed  by  foun- 
dations are  permitted  where  the  activity  is 
non-partisan.-  the  organization  s  a«'vltles 
.re  carried  on  in  five  or  more  states  not  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  its  support  comes  from 
eross  investment  income  no  more  than  ^^ 
l^r  cent  of  its  support  other  than  investment 
C^come  comes  from  any  one  tax-exempt  or- 


ganUatlon  in  five  consecutive  years,  and  con- 
tributions to  registration  drive,  are  not 
limited  to  one  specific  election  period. 

Disclosure.  All  tax-exempt  organizations 
with  gross  receipt  of  more  than  $5,000  a  year 
arerlquired  to  file  an  annual  Information 
ret  ur"  showing  the  names,  addresses  a»d 
con^pensatlon  of  directors,  trt^tees  and  top 
employes  Church  groupe  would  not  have  to 
repl.rton  religious  activities.  Private  founda- 
\Z^  must  file  more  detailed  reports  nclud- 
ing  a  listing  of  assets  and  their  value.  1 1  s  s 
of  grants  and  the  names  of  grantees  The 
UttTr  reports  must  be  made  available  to 
the  public  , 

Penalties  Under  past  law.  revocation  of 
tax-exempt  status  was  the  only  real  puniuve 
Ic' ion  "hat  could  be  taken  against  private 
totindations  for  statutory  violations Jh^ac 
prescribes  a  complex  formula  of  »*««' »^"; 
allv  fines,  for  violation  of  any  of  the  above 
regulations 

Othc  toj-exempt  organizatiom 
Debt -financed  property.  Under  the  old 'aw 
some  types  of  tax-exempt  ^^8»°'f^'^°^  *"^, 
able  to  buv  businesses  unrelated  »«  their 
general  function  on  credit  at  Prices  higher 
than  the  regular  private  market  would  com- 
mand  because  of  their  tax  exemption.  The 
rrrangemeut  thus  benefitted  both  the  organl- 
zlttonTbuyer  and  the  private  seller  who 
contuiued  to  operate  the  business,  usually  at 
a  higher  profit 

The  so-called  Clay  Brown  provision  of  the 
-K-  referring  to  a  precedent -setting  Supreme 
C^urt  -^e.  taxe«  all  Income  from  an  unre- 
Ut^  business  acquired  by  any  tax-exempt 
orgTnuatiun  to  the  extent  'ts  purchase  was 
financed   by   debt     Revenue   effect,    no  estl- 

"'unrelated  business  tax  Previous  law  taxed 
income  from  unrelated  businesses  owned  by 

crrulb'e  and  -^-^'^^^-^'^  J^^T^^r 
labor  and  trade  groupe  such  as  a  Chamber 
of  commerce:  profit-sharing  Pl^J^  »^f 
others  The  act  extends  this  tax  to  churches, 
^'cial  wTTfare  organizaUons.  ««cl^  dubs  _ fra- 
ternal beneficiary  socleUes.  teachers  retire- 
men'  fu^das-sociations.  cemetery  compani«^ 
credit  unions,  mutual  insurance  companies 
"n*?  farmers  cooperatives  »hich  finance  crop 
operations    Long-run  revenue  gain    $.0  mil 

"Tnvestment  Income  The  act  would  Ux  the 
investment  income,  presently  ex«mpt.  of 
iC^.Tr^X  and  employees  beneficial  assoc  a- 
^^  except  Where  such  incorne  If  aet  -a^de 
for  charitable  contributions  or  for  th*  exempt 
insurance  funcUon  of  these  organizations. 
Revenue  effect    no  estimate 

Advertising  and  other  activities  Advertls- 
uuan"  some' other  activities  of  a  tax-exemp^ 
o  Lnizatlon  would  be  taxed  as  vinre  ated 
bfs!ne.s  even  when  It  Is  carried  on  within 
the  framework  of  the  organization  s  regular 
u'lction  For  example,  advertising  In  the 
An  er  can  Medical  Association  Journal  or  the 
National  C^graphic  Magazine  would  be 
taxed  No  revenue  estimate. 

CHarffabfe  contrtbutions 
The  previous  regular  limitation  on  dediic- 
tions  of  charitable  contributions  o JO  Pfr 
cent  of  adjusted  gross  Income  is  raised  to  50 
per  cent  However,  any  deduction  Involvl  g 
?he  unrealized  appreciation  in  value  of  a  g''^ 
must  come  under  the  30  per  «"  >''"'"f;'°". 
unless  the  donor  pays  uix  on  this  apprecla- 
uon  Contrlbutlot^  to  private  [ounda tions 
must  come  under  a  20  per  cent  limit  unless 
^ey  are  made  to  a  private  operating  foun- 
H^nnn  or  if  made  to  a  nonoperatlng  foun- 
dauon.  "hev'are  distributed  to  charity  within 
2 1 .  years  after  year  of  receipt. 

Vhe  act  phases  out  over  five  years  the  pres- 

enT  spt^iai   unlimited   charitable  deduction. 

IvallaWe  to  those  whose  contributions  pits 

income  taxes  exceed  90  per  cent  of  taxable 

ncome  in  8  out  of  10  years.  This  device  has 
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permitted  many  wealthy  Americana  to  escape 
taxation  altogether 

Unrealized  appreciation  In  value  oX  glfU 
above  the  cost  to  the  donor,  even  In  the  caae 
w.here  it  comes  under  the  30  per  cent  deduc- 
tion limitation,  would  be  taxed  In  tbe  foUow- 
lug  c;ises: 

Gifts  to  a  private  nonoperatlng  foundation 
unle.ss  it  distributes  within  a  year  an  amount 
iquiU  to  total  gilts  of  appreciated  property. 

Donated  property  such  as  Inventory  or 
»,orks  of  art  created  by  the  donor  that  would 
br  taxed  as  ordinary  Income  If  sold. 

Tangible  personal  property  such  as  paint- 
ings and  books  which  would  result  In  capital 
gains  if  sold  unless  it  Is  related  to  the  exempt 
function  of  the  reclpient^a  museum  In  the 
cuse  of  a  painting,  for  example. 

Bo-called  bargain  sales  to  charity  In  which 
part  of  the  transaction  would  be  taxable. 

In  addition,  the  act  provides  a  number  of 
complex  rules  governing  glfte  from  eetfttes 
and  trusts. 

Ttotal  long-run  revenue  gain  from  these 
provisions:  $20  million 

RTAL  ESTATE 

Accelerated  depreciation  at  the  200  per 
cent  rate,  such  as  the  double  declining  bal- 
ance or  sum-of-the-dlglts  methods,  formerly 
was  available  for  all  new  construction.  The 
act  limits  It  to  new  housing  and  reserve*  the 
160  per  cent  method,  previously  available  for 
all  used  buildings  for  all  other  new  con- 
struction. Used  construction  must  now  be 
depreciated  by  the  stralght-Une  method 
(equal  Installments  over  the  life  of  tli*  struc- 
ture), except  for  used  housing  with  a  useful 
life  of  20  years  or  more,  which  may  be  depre- 
ciated at  a  125  per  cent  rate. 

A  special  five-year  amortization  deduction 
is  provided  for  the  rehabilitation  of  low-in- 
come housing  under  specified  conditions. 

Previous  law  "recaptured"  exoess  depreda- 
tion by  taxing  the  difference  between  accel- 
erated and  straight-line  depreciation  at  ordi- 
nary income  rather  than  capital  gains  rates 
at  the  time  the  property  was  aold.  But  the 
amount  subject  to  ordinary  rates  were  re- 
duced by  1  per  cent  a  month  beginning  after 
20  months  of  ownership:  thus  after  10  years 
the  entire  gain  from  the  sale  was  taxed  at 
the  more  favorable  capital  gains  rates. 

The  act  modifies  the  recapture  rule*  by  al- 
lowing a  l-per-cent-per-montb  reduction  In 
the  amount  subject  to  ordinary  rates  In  the 
case  of  housing  after  100  months  of  owner- 
ship. This  means  no  part  of  the  gain  would 
be  taxed  at  ordinary  rates  after  18%  years. 
But  for  other  real  property,  the  phaseout 
would  be  eliminated,  meaning  that  excess  de- 
preciation would  be  subject  to  recapture 
whenever  sale  is  made. 

Net  long-term  revenue  gain  from  these 
provisions:  MSO  million. 

Financial  Imtitutiona 
Commercial  banks.  Prevtous  law  permitted 
banks  to  deduct  an  amoimt  equal  to  3.4  per 
cent  of  outstanding  loans  before  computing 
taxes  or  an  amount  equal  to  actual  bad  debt 
lobses  (Which  for  the  period  1928-47)  vras 
only  about  a  third  of  the  2.4  per  cent  figure 
on  a  national  average ) . 

Under  the  act,  the  deduction  is  reduced  to 
18  per  cent  for  the  next  six  years,  to  1 J  per 
cent  for  the  following  six  years,  and  to  O.fl 
per  cent  for  another  six  years.  After  that, 
banks  must  deduct  actual  losses  averaged 
over  the  present  and  preceding  five  years. 
Long-run  revenue  gain:  $250  mlUlon. 

Savings  Si  loans  and  mutual  savings  banks. 
iTiese  institutions  previously  could  deduct 
eitlier  3  per  cent  of  qualifying  loans  or  90 
per  cent  of  net  Income  before  computing 
titxes. 

The  act  eliminates  Uifl  S  per  cent  method 
and  reduces  tbe  00  per  cent  dedtiotion  to  40 
per  cent  over  a  lO-year  period.  liOng-ron  rev- 
( nue  gain :  $86  million  from  savings  and  loan 
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associations,  $35  million  from  mutual  savings 
banks. 

Coital  gains.  Financial  Institutions  have 
been  allowed  to  treat  gains  from  the  sale  of 
bonds  as  capital  gains  but  to  deduct  losses 
from  them  from  ordinary  Income.  The  act 
would  tax  both  as  ordinary  Income  or  loss. 
On  the  sale  of  bonds  held  on  last  July  11, 
the  gain  would  be  taxed  as  capital  gains  In 
proportion  to  he  time  held  before  that  date 
and  as  ordinary  Income  In  proportion  to  the 
time  held  after  the  date.  Long-run  revenue 
gain:  $50  million. 

Multiple  corporations 
CorporaUons  are  taxed  at  22  per  cent  on 
the  first  $25,000  of  net  Income  and  48  per 
cent  above  that;  the  $25,000  cutoff  Is  known 
as  the  surtax  exemption.  Many  large  business- 
es have  reduced  their  tax  bills  by  claiming 
this  surtax  exemption  for  each  of  a  large 
number  of  affiliates  or  subsidiaries.  They  have 
also  gained  another  benefit  by  claiming  the 
$100,000  accumulated  earnings  credit — the 
amount  permitted  a  single  company  without 
being  subject  to  the  penalty  tax  on  earnings 
unreasonably  accumulated  to  avoid  the  divi- 
dend tax  on  shareholders— for  each  of  these 
affiliates  or  subsldlsules. 

A  fp.mlly  of  corporations  would  be  allowed 
only  one  $25,000  surUx  exemption  and  one 
$100,300  accumulated  earnings  credit  under 
the  act,  the  limitation  to  be  phased  in  over 
six  years  Long-run  revenue  gain:  $235  mil- 
lion. 

Farm  lossc: 

Past  practice  permitted  taxpayers  to  de- 
duct "farm  losses '—expenses  which  would  be 
capttallBed  over  a  period  of  time  In  other  in- 
dustries—from non-farm  ordinary  Income. 
Tlie  act  seeks  to  curb  this  practice  by  tax- 
ing the  gain  from  sale  of  farm  assets  to  the 
extent  that  these  "losses"  exceed  expenses 
under  regular  accounting  rules.  This  provi- 
sion would  apply  only  where  farm  losses  ex- 
ceed expenses  under  regular  accounting  rules. 
This  provision  would  apply  only  where  farm 
losses  exceed  $25,000  in  a  year  and  non- 
farm  income  exceeds  $50,000.  Long-term  reve- 
nue gain :  $26  million  a  year. 

The  holding  period  for  capital  gains  treat- 
ment on  the  sale  of  cattle  and  horses  Is 
lengthened  from  one  to  two  years.  The  act 
tightens  up  on  the  deductibility  of  such 
"hobby  losses"  as  from  racehorses,  and  con- 
tains several  smaller  provisions  affecting  farm 
operations. 

A  requirement  for  capitalizing  expenditures 
on  developing  a  citrus  grove  within  four 
years  after  It  Is  planted  would  raise  $10  mil- 
lion In  added  revenue. 

Interest  deductibility 

Under  previous  law  there  was  no  limitation 
on  the  amount  of  interest  that  could  be  de- 
ducted from  income.  Beginning  In  1972,  the 
act  disallows  50  per  cent  of  Interest  on  in- 
vestment purchase  loans  that  exceeds  in- 
vestment Income  plus  capital  gains  pluf  $25- 
000,  Revenue  gain:  $20  million. 
Corporate  mergers 

Many  mergers,  and  particularly  the  build- 
ing of"  conglomerate  corporations,  have  re- 
cently been  financed  mainly  through  borrow- 
ing. This  has  the  advantage  of  Interest  pay- 
ments that  may  be  deducted  from  corporate 
Income  while  dividends  paid  on  stock  issued 
on  such  mergers  cannot  be  deducted. 

The  act  generally  paovides  that  interest 
may  not  be  deducted  when  such  debt  instru- 
ments take  on  the  characteristics  of  equity 
financing.  Several  tests  are  applied:  the  sub- 
ordination of  bonds  to  trade  creditors,  the 
issuance  of  debentures  convertible  Into  stock 
or  with  stock  warrants  attached,  a  ratio  of 
debt  to  equity  of  more  than  fwo  to  one,  or 
earnings  instifflclent  to  cover  Interest  ex- 
pense by  at  least  three  times. 

This  and  other  technical  provisions  would 
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raise  an  ultimate  $40  mlUlon  a  year  In  new 
revenue. 

Regulated  utilities 

A  series  of  extremely  complex  provisions  is 
designed    to   discourage   the    growing   trend 
among    regulated    utilities    to    switch    from 
straight-line  to  accelerated  depreciation.  In 
general   these  companies    (electric,  gas.  wa- 
ter  and   telephone    companies,   Comsat   and 
others)   would  be  barred  from  using  acceler- 
ated  depreciation   unless   the  resultant   tax 
savings  are  "normalized" — i.e.,  retained  and 
used  in  heu  of  capital  that  would  otherwise 
have  to  be  borrowed  or  raised  through  stocJr 
i.ssues   Long-run  revenue  gain:  $310  million 
Accumulation  trusts 
Taxes   on   accumulated   earnings   are   gen- 
erally paid  as  earned  by  the  tnist  at  indi- 
vidual  rates   lower   than   the   marginal   rate 
the  beneficiary  would  have  to  pay  when  he 
received  the  distribution.  The  act  generally 
provides    that    the    beneficiaries    are    to    be 
taxed  on  distributions  in   substanUally   the 
same  manner  as  If  the  Income  had  been  dis- 
tributed   to    the    beneficiary    when    it    was 
earned  by  the  trust.  This  also  limits  the  ad- 
vantages of  multiple  trusts,  which  presently 
benefit  from  lower  tax  brackets  than  their 
common  beneficiary  or  a  single  trust.  Long- 
run  revenue  gain:  $115  million. 
Arbitrage  bonds 
The  act  would  remove  the  federal  tax  ex- 
emption for  interest  on  state  or  local  bond.-. 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  Invested  in  major 
p:u-t  in  higher-yielding  securities.  Long-run 
rt-venue  gain:  $80  million. 

Failure  to  pay  tases 
Under  present  high  Interest  rates.  It  Is  so 
o:ten  to  the  advantage  of  a  taxpayer  to  file 
a  return  without  paying  the  tax  due,  incur- 
ring the  interest  charge  of  6  per  cent  a  year 
Thi.s  in  effect  amounts  to  a  government  loan 
in  that  he  can  invest  the  money  he  owes 
the  government  at  a  yield  of  9  per  cent  or 
more  on,  say,  corporate  bonds.  The  act  would 
provide  a  penalty.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
6  per  cent  interest,  of  one  half  of  1  per  cent 
a  month  up  to  a  maximum  of  25  per  cent  on 
tax  reported  but  unpaid.  Revenue  effect: 
uncertain. 

Afi'cff/aneotiS 

Other  provisions  (none  of  which  would 
produce  more  than  $2,5  million  a  year  In 
revenue.  : 

Provide  heavier  taxation  on  restricted 
stock  plans  for  executives. 

Tax  stock  dividends  when  the  effect  is  to 
increase  the  holders  relative  equity  In  a 
corporation. 

Subject  to  taxation  the  excess  over  10  per 
'  cent  of  Income  or  $2,500  (whichever  Is 
higher)  of  contributions  made  by  a  share- 
holder in  a  Subchapter  S  corporation — which 
bears  similarities  to  a  partnership — toward 
his  own  retirement  benefits.  The  10  per  cent 
and  $2,500  figures  are  the  limits  on  which  a 
self-employed  person  can  set  aside  income 
t..x  free  for  his  own  retirement. 


UNITED   STATES    JAYCEES— A 
POSrm^  APPROACH 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF    CONNECTICTTT 

IN  THE  HOCS:;  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Tuesday,  January  20,  1970 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  1970  marks 
the  SOth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
an  outstanding  service  organization,  the 
United  States  Jaycees. 

A  list  of  the  accomplishments  of  this 
fine  organization  and  a  list  of  the  many 
great  Americans  who  have  been  wad  who 
are  Jajnses  would  take  up  many  pages 
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of  this  Record  In  my  opinion,  however, 
one  of  the  greatest  contributions  of  the 
Javjees  m  modern-day  America  is  their 
positive  approach  to  the  problems  which 
confront  us. 

We  live  in  an  era  of  negative  thmK- 
ng— a  time  when  Itie  concept  of  cliange 
ihrougli  destruction  ha^  attracted  far 
too  manv  disciples:  a  time  when  too 
manv  Americans  find  it  tx)pular  to  criti- 
cize and  downgrade  our  society  rather 
than  doinii  sometliing  constructive  to 
improve  it  and  a  time  when  too  many 
Americans  seem  resigned  to  their  fate 
Mr  Speaker  the  record  of  the  Jaycees  is 
a  rebuttal  to  this  kind  of  thinking 

The  Javcees  are  dedicated,  involved 
voung  men  who  strive  to  make  construc- 
tive changes  m  our  society  This  positive 
approach,  exemplified  by  the  ideals  of 
the  Javcee  creed  and  the  actions  of  many 
of  Its"  members,  has  inspired  people 
throughout  the  world  I  believe  we  must 
take  this  approach  if  we  are  to  solve  our 
problems  and  contribute  to  the  better- 
ment of  all  mankind  m  the  decades  to 
come 

I  am  proud  to  salute  the  United  SUtes 
Javcees  I  wish  them  ever>-  success,  and 
I  hope  that  all  of  us  can  follow  their 
example  in  the  years  ahead 


TOWARD   A   SOLUTION   TO  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 


or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  19.  1970 
Mr  BUCHANAN  Mr  Speaker,  in  a 
world  filled  with  unrest  and  turnioll  few 
crises  have  been  of  such  continuing  con- 
cern and  present  such  a  tremendous 
threat  to  world  peace  as  that  w%ich  ex- 
ists in  the  Middle  East  The  right  of  self- 
determination,  the  fate  of  thousands  of 
refugees,  the  growing  involvement  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  this  area,  and  the  great 
potential  for  an  escalation  of  the  conflict 
are  all  involved  in  this  cnsLs  It  goes 
without  saying,  therefore,  that  it  is  m 
the  best  interests  of  every  nation  of  the 
world  for  an  effective  long-term  peace  to 
be  established  in  the  Middle  East 

The  United  States  has  long  recognized 
this  goal  and  its  consistent  Middle  East 
policy  endorsed  by  President  Nixon  as 
well  as  his  predecessor,  has  been  one  of 
exerting  all  possible  eflort  toward  brmg- 
ing  the  parties  to  the  dLspute  together  in 
face-to-face  negotiations  In  my  judg- 
ment the  only  path  to  an  effective,  long- 
term  peace  m  the  Middle  East  lies  in 
such  direct  negotiations 

It  was  with  great  concern,  therefore, 
that  I  noted  the  sUtement  by  Secretary 
of  SUte  WUham  Rogers  la  t  month  in 
which  he  set  forth  a  policy  of  suggested 
settlement  terms  and  prior  concessions 
in  the  Middle  East  dispute    The  Secre- 
tary s  recommendation  that  Israel  cede 
part  of  the  territory  occupied  during  the 
6-day  war  in  1967  and  his  call  for  a  re- 
turn of  national  boundaries  esUblished 
by    the    armistice    agreements    of    1949 
would,  m  my  considered  judgment  se- 
verely impair  the  bareainmg  position  of 
Israel  The  dismls.>al  of  Secretary  Ro'^ers 
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proposal,  both  by  Israel  and  by  the  Arab 

States  furthermore,  certainly  demon- 
strates the  futility  of  pursuing  a  policy 
of  suijtfesied  settlement  terms  and  prior 
concessions 

Since  the  Secretary  ^.  announcement 
ot  Middle  East  policy  many  Americans 
have  similarly  expressed  great  concern 
that  the  pursuit  of  such  a  iKjlicy  can 
only  advance  Soviet  intere.^t.-.  jeopardize 
our' relations  with  I.-rael,  and  strengthen 
the  hopes  of  Arab  extremists  tor  e\en- 
lualiv  weakenini  all  support  for  Israel 
Most"  unfortunately,  the  proposal  has 
been  intei-preted  by  many  as  bein^  moti- 
vated by  an  attempt  to  placate  Soviet- 
Esvptian  demands 

Mr  Speaker,  peace  m  the  Middle  East 
cannot  be  dictated  or  .su^^sested  by  otlier 
nations  A  meaninaiful  and  lastiiit*  peace 
there  can  onlv  be  achieved  through  di- 
rect and  honest  agreement  between  the 
parties  involved.  It  is  because  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  US  policy  should  be 
one  of  doin^  everythin;;  po.ssibie  to  bring 
about  such  direct  netjotiations  amon'.^ 
the  parties  to  the  dispute  that  I  join 
with  a  number  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  today  in  intro- 
ducing; a  resolution  which  clearly  affirms 
our  support  for  such  a  policy  The  reso- 
lution follows 

Resohtion 
Resolved    where^  the  coiUliuim?  crisis  In 
the  Middle  East  is  one  of  the  greitesl  UireAU 
to  world  peace.  aJid 

Where^ts  the  involvement  of  the  Soviet 
union  in  thu  .urea  or  the  world  has  height- 
ened tensions,  and  lncre<ised  the  poaBlbllity 
of  a   major  outbreak  of  hoetllltles.    and 

Whereas  the  consistent  policy  of  the  United 
States  has  been  to  support  the  principle 
of  self-determination  for  all  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Middle  East  so  that  they  may  live 
in  peace.  Justice  and  freedom. 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  affirms  the  long- 
standing t-'iuted  States  policy  calling  for  di- 
rect face-to-face  negotiations  between  the 
Kovernmenta  of  the  nations  Involved  a»  the 
onlv  path  to  an  efTectlve.  long-term  peace 
in  the  Middle  F.  ist 
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EAT  MY  BREAD.  SING  MY  SONG 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

Of    VWCINIA 
I.N-  THE  HOt-'.-^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  20.  1970 
Mr      BROYHILL     of     Virginia      Mr 
Speaker  a  longtime  friend  and  constitu- 
ent of  mine.  Mr    Oliver  F    Ramsey,  of 
Arlington.  Va    recently  called  my  atten- 
tion to  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
December  22,  1969.  Issue  of  Barrons.  en- 
titled     Eat  Mv  Bread.  Smg  My  Song 
as  well  as  a  letter  Mr  Ramsey  addressed 
to  the  editor  of  Barrons  concerning  the 

article  „ 

As  I  believe  all  who  read  this  Record 
wdl  be  interested  in  the  subject  discussed. 
I  insert  the  text  of  both  the  article  and 
letter  at  this  point; 

I  From  Barrons  magazine,  Dec   22,  19691 
Eat   Mt   Bp.fAO,  SiNC   My   Song     Uniif   Sam 

Has  No  Bi'SXNess  Playing  Patbon  or  the 

Arts 
I  be'iee  *e  owe  It  to  the  nation  to  have 
a  Center  for  the  Performlnn  Arts  worthy  of 
the  Ideals  of  the  American  people,  one  that 


will  lie  a  <;howplace  The  John  F    Ken- 

ncuv  Center  will  proMde  such  a  facility  It 
win' contain  stages  for  music  and  drama  It 
will  house  an  opera  company  a  symphony 
orchestra  a  ballet  troupe  and  a  theater  com- 
pany What  IS  beln?  refiuested  in  this  bill  is  a 
relaii  ely  minor  I'om  in  the  total  national 
budget  Yet  the  benefits  we  gain  from  this 
small  sum  will  ije  great  The  work  on  the 
John  F  Keiiiiedv  Center  can  be  carried  to 
completion  Our  political  capital  can  be- 
come a  splnnial  and  cultural  capital  as 
well  .Mr   President,  this  Center  will  put 

thi-  citv  on  a  par  with  the  other  great  capitals 
of  the  world  We  need  this  Center  as  the 
moving  throbbing  heart  of  culnire  in 
.\nierica 

Tlie    prosaic    Congressional    Record,   which 
furiushed    the    unexpectedly    Ivrlcal   passage 
cited  alxjve.  makes  no  mention  of  a  musical 
accompaniment     Yet    a    month    or    two   ago. 
when    Senator    Yarborough    (D  .   Texas)    got 
up  to  smg  the  praises  of  the  John  F   Kennedy 
Center   lor   the   Performing   Arts,  one   could 
almost   hear   the  strings  and  woodwinds  on 
Capitol  Hil!    Politics  being  what  It  Is.  how- 
e\er.    the    harmony   dldn  t    last    long     FTom 
across  the  aisle.  Indeed,  soon  came  a  chorus 
of   complaint    The   Kennedy   Center.   It   ap- 
pears. IS  rising  majestically  on  the  approaches 
to  the  National  Airport,  a  curious  choice  of 
site   which,  despite  a  crash   program  of   In- 
sulation, threatens  to  add  a  touch  of  Boeing 
to    the   classical    Three    Bs     In    drawing    up 
the  plans   someone  understated  the  need  for 
structural  steel  by  thousands  of  tons,  a  short- 
fall  that   will   add  nearly  M  million   to  the 
project  s  cost    All  told— If  nothing  else  goes 
wrong— total  outlays  will  approximate  »66  5 
million,   nearlv   45       more   than  anticipated 
and  a  cultural  overrun  that  makes  the  so- 
called   miliUry-industrial  complex  look   like 
pikers 

Designed   as  a   fitting  symbol   of   the  US. 
commitment  to  culture,  the  Kennedy  Center 
looms   as  an  extravagant   fiasco.   The   same 
holds  true  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and   Humanities,  a  brain  child  of   the 
Great  Society   which   President   Nixon.   In   a 
recent     message,     has    fulsomely    embraced. 
•Few    Investments    we    could    make."    pro- 
claimed the  Chief  Executive,  'would  give  us 
so  great  a  return  In  terms  of  human  under- 
standing,   human    satLsfactlon    and    the    In- 
tangible   but    essential    qualities    of    grace, 
beauty    and    spiritual    fulfillment"    Regula- 
tory authority  doubtless  stops  at  the  White 
House   door,   and   a   good   thing   too:    other- 
wise the  PTC  could  make  a  federal  case  out 
of  a  claim  like  that    While  the  nation  may 
be   spiritually  enriched   by  endowing   schol- 
arly   research    Into   "Medieval    Spanish    Sat- 
ire and  Invective,    or  malting  a  $10,000  grant 
to  a  writer  to  "travel   the   Buffalo  River  in 
Arkansas."  the  taxpayer s^s  no  better  off.  Far 
from    bringing    new   appreciation   of   beauty 
into  millions  of  American  homes,  moreover, 
the  Foundation  makes  lavish  handouts  to  a 
relatively  precious  few    Whether  softened  by 
the   muses   or   wrapped    In    the   flag,    finally, 
subsldv      like     censorship,     poses     an     ugly 
threat   to   freedom   of  expression   and   Ideas. 
Latterday    totalltarlans.    like    the    absolute 
monarchs   of    old.    make    admirable    patrons 
of    the    arts     Republicans    and    Democrats 
should   Ije  uncomfortable  In  the  role. 

So  they  were  until  January  1964.  when 
.1  grlef-strlcken  Congress,  at  the  behest  of 
the  new  White  House  occupant  hastily  ap- 
proved a  $15  5  million  grant  to  what  was 
then  known  as  the  National  Ctiltural  Cen- 
ter la  project  launched  by  President  Elsen- 
hower to  be  financed  solely  by  voluntary 
con'rlbutlonsi,  and  Irrevocably  changed  Its 
name  anc"  status  Eighteen  months  later 
followed  legislation  creating  the  National 
Foundation  of  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  "to 
develoo  and  promote  a  broadly  conceived 
pollcv  of  support"  for  such  pursuits,  and 
endo:vlng  them  with  $10  million  apiece  for 
each  of  the  next  three  fiscal  years    Early  In 
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1968  a  drive  for  massive  expansion  of  the 
program  fell  afoul  of  Congressional  ridicule. 
However,  under  the  supposedly  conservative 
Nixon  administration,  things  are  looking 
up  Both  House  and  Senate  have  now  ap- 
proved another  $12  5  million  to  complete 
the  Kennedy  Center  by  1971.  three  years 
later  than  planned.  Two  weeks  ago.  as  noted, 
the  President  pulled  out  all  the  stops  In  a 
^lea  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Foundation  for 
three  more  years  (one  bill  would  make  It 
permanent)  and  to  double,  to  $40  million 
annually,  the  taxpayers'  contribution  to 
culture, 

A  great  Investment,  we  are  told.  In  "grace, 
beauty  and  spiritual  fulfillment."  Perhaps 
so-such  qualities,  after  all,  are  largely  in 
the  eye  (and  heart)  of  the  beholder  How- 
ever, objective  standards— to  the  extent  that 
they  apply  at  all— leave  room  for  doubt  Thus, 
during  last  year's  heated  debate  on  the  Issue 
(the  only  one,  by  the  way.  that  has  so  far 
been  staged),  some  lawmakers  were  boorish 
enough  to  criticize  a  number  of  specific  cut- 
lays  To  Illustrate,  they  churlishly  lound 
fault  with  a  $25,000  grant  to  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Orientalists;  $21,500  for 
"an  annotated  list  of  French  prose  fiction 
from  1700  to  1750";  and  $10,000  to  have  a 
state  ofnclal  'rethink"  public  road  signs. 
Politicians,  to  be  sure,  are  neither  Intel- 
lectuals nor  art  connoisseurs.  Yet  even  a 
dedicated  lover  of  culture  might  lift  an  eye- 
brow at  the  waste  of  time  and  money  so 
evident  in  the  Kennedy  Center  Years  after 
the  advent  of  the  Jet  Age.  its  architects, 
as  noted,  failed  to  make  adequate  allowance 
for  noise.  Protracted  delays  In  construction 
have  given  rise  to  a  spate  of  contractors 
claims  running  Into  millions  of  dollars.  Since 
last  March  alone,  the  project's  estimated  cost 
has  Increased  10' ^  (to  more  than  twice  the 
original  one),  and,  to  Judge  by  the  latest 
report  of  the  General  Accounting  Office,  no 
end  to  the  over-runs  is  In  bight. 

The  Kennedy  Center  Illustrates  another 
point  atwut  culture  which  Its  ardent  wooers 
tend  to  Ignore  or  suppress;  the  widespread 
lack  of  popular  support.  In  Its  early  years, 
as  the  National  Cultural  Center,  the  project 
lagged  badly  In  raising  money,  to  the  point 
where  It  had  to  be  voted  a  three-year  ex- 
tension for  the  needed  fund-raising.  Even 
the  generous  outpouring  of  sentiment  for  a 
martyred  President— and  a  sizable  Inflow  of 
gifts  from  foreign  governments— failed  to 
yield  the  original  quota  of  $30  million.  (At 
last  count,  "voluntary'  contrlbuUons,  in- 
cluding over  $4  million  advance  paymenu 
from  parking  lot  and  food  concessionaires, 
barely  exceeded  $21  million.)  The  unhappy 
lact  is  that  many  Americans  don't  give  a 
bang  about  either  the  humanities  or  the 
arts— the  toUl  audience  for  culture  has  been 
estimated  in  a  scholarly  work  published  by 
the  TwenUeth  Century  Fund  (and  Just  the 
other  day  by  economists  of  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank)  at  roughly  five  million.  It  also 
happens  to  Include  far  and  away  the  moet 
affluent  segment  of  society,  one  whose  Inter- 
ests and  piusuiu.  no  matter  how  worthy,  the 
-  Drdlnary  working  staff  should  scarcely  be 
taxed  to  suppwrt. 

As  patron  of  the  arts,  finally,  government 
commands  a  dangerous  weapon  In  the  strug- 
gle for  men's  minds.  What  most  of  us  re- 
member best  about  the  Federal  Theater  Proj- 
ect In  the  "Thirties  Is  Pins  and  Needles,  a 
raucously  pro-union,  antlmanagement  musi- 
cal which  may  have  permanently  biased  a 
generation  of  voters.  It  was  only  happen- 
stance that  LeRol  Jones'  work  of  art,  The 
Toilet,  a  flagrantly  racist  play,  was  financed 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  rath- 
er than  by  the  National  Foundation  The 
latter.  Indeed,  has  subsidized  stage  produc- 
tions which  Its  staff— if  not  the  ticket-buy- 
ing public — viewed  as  boasting  "merit  and 
social  significance."  In  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, the  Foundation  has  openly  favored  the 
abstract  and  avant-garde  over  the  traditional. 
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and  made  generous  personal  grants  to 
scholars  and  artists  who  are  apt  to  be  proper- 
ly grateful.  "Eat  my  bread,"  as  the  saying 
goes,  "sing  my  song." 

On  this  score  Bep.  John  M.  Ashbrook  <R., 
Ohio),  who  led  the  successful  fight  against 
higher  appropriations  last  year,  had  some 
trenchant  things  to  say:  "I  am  always  a  little 
amazed  at  my  liberal  friends  who  are  not 
quite  consistent  on  this.  They  always  claim, 
for  example,  when  we  talk  about  censorship 
and  when  we  talk  about  keeping  porno- 
graphic literature  from  our  children,  or  keep- 
ing lewd  or  Indecent  movies  from  being 
shown,  that  no  government  agency  can  pos- 
sibly be  set  up  which  has  the  wisdom  to  de- 
termine what  Is  proper  and  what  is  not,  I 
tend  to  agree.  Yet,  when  It  comes  to  re- 
wording or  dlEcouraping  the  arts,  the  same 
people  seem  to  believe  that  such  a  govern- 
ment agency  can  be  set  up  to  do  the  same 
thing.  ...  I  happen  to  believe  there  Is  some 
Inconsistency  Involved." 

It  strikes  us  as  equally  inconsistent  for  the 
Nixon  Administration,  which  repeatedly  has 
urged  economy  and  austerity  on  Congress 
and  the  country,  to  espouse  this  bit  of  extrav- 
agance. While  the  Humanities  and  Arts  are 
all  very  well  In  their  place,  they  have  no 
rightful  place  In  the  federal  budget.  The  time 
to  say  so  Is  now. 

[From    Barron's    magazine.    Jan.    12.    1970) 
Kennedy  Center 

To  THE  Eorroa: 

I  find  your  .ead  editorial.  "Eat  My  Bread. 
Sing  My  Song,"  highly  appropriate,  re  the 
Kennedy  Center.  I  live  opposite  it,  facing  it, 
on  the  top  floor  of  a  high-rise  apartment  in 
Rosslyn  (Arlington),  Va. 

Prom  7:00  a.m.  to  11:00  p.m  ,  I  am  bom- 
barded with  the  fourth  B— Boeing.  The  FAA 
considerately  shuts  down  National  Airport 
operations  from  11:00  p.m.  to  7:00  a.m. 

More  than  the  aircraft  noise,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  Kennedy  Center  will  be 
mostly  Inaccessible  to  the  public  at  large, 
except  the  Republicans  who  live  in  the  posh 
Watergate  Apartments,  Juxtaposed. 

There  Is  no  public  transportation.  A  pro- 
posed subway  stop,  years  away  and  blocks 
away,  will  be  of  no  use.  Parking  and  access 
roads  will  be  totally  Inadequate. 

The  grand  opening  night  will  he  a  major 
catastrophe. 

Trying  to  have  several  events  at  one  time 
in  various  auditoriums  can  only  result  In 
utter  chaos. 

Lincoln  Center  in  New  York  Is  a  much 
sounder  approach — many  separate  buildings, 
each  serving  a  specialized  ptirpose,  with  a 
subway  stop  right  there. 

Let  us  demolish  the  Kennedy  Center,  re- 
turn the  area  to  parkland,  and  restore  the 
touching  Titanic  monument  to  where  It  was. 
Oliver  P.  Ramset. 

Arlington,  Va. 


GOD'S  EQUIPMENT  FOR  HARD 
TIMES 


HON.  BILL  D.  BURLISON 

OF   MXSSOUKI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  20.  1970 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  occasion  we  hear  from  the 
pulpit  messages  which  are  extraordinary 
for  their  incisive  and  penetrating  im- 
pact. It  was  my  good  fortune  on  the  last 
Sunday  preceding  the  dawn  of  the  1970's, 
In  my  home  church,  to  be  exposed  to 
such  a  message.  Please  permit  me  to 
share  this  sermon  by  my  friend,  Dr.  W. 
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T.  Holland,  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress: 

God's  Equipment  for  Hard  Times 

JEREMIAH     i:4-18     (V.    7) 

in  his  Christmas  letter,  received  two  weeks 
before  Christmas.  Billy  Graham  said.  "We  are 
about  to  celebrate  Christmas  1969.  Our  cele- 
bration will  be  m  the  midst  of  war,  racial 
strife,  unprecedented  crime  and  lawless- 
ness, drug  taking,  pornography  on  a  scale 
that  would  have  made  the  people  of  the  days 
of  .Sodom  and  Gomorrah  blush,  a  student  re- 
bellion that  threatens  the  educational  proc- 
ess, and  in  the  midst  of  dress  rehearsals  for 
re-.olution  and  the  overthrow  of  established 
governments  "  (Billy  Graham.  "Christmas 
Lftrer.  1969") , 

But  now  that  Christmas  1969  is  past  we 
turn  our  thoughts  to  something  else.  "We  are 
about  to  embark  upon  a  new  decade.  Accord- 
ing to  some  commentators  the  sixties  have 
oeen  the  roughest  period  in  American  his- 
tory since  the  Civil  War.  A  decade  ushered  in 
.imki  glamour  and  promise,  a  decade  of  the 
New  Frontier  and  the  Great  Society  turned 
into  une  of  rape  and  plunder,  riot  and  rebel- 
lion, hatred  and  assassination"  (R.  Houston 
Siniih.  "Pineville  Postscripts,  "  December  19, 
19Gi)i 

About  the  sixties  Kenneth  Auchlncloss, 
writing  in  "Newsweek"  for  December  29.  says, 
".^•e^■roes  rushed  forward  to  demand  their 
rightful  place  in  a  society  that  claimed  to  be 
cqualltarian  and  plainly  wasn't;  their  gains 
during  the  decade  were  considerable  but  the 
juries  they  loosed,  both  white  and  black, 
left  America  stained  with  a  deeper  sense  of 
racism  than  ever  before.  The  government 
plunged  into  a  protracted  war  that  awakened 
most  Americans  to  the  limits  of  their  na- 
tion's jxjwer,  immense  as  It  had  become, 
and  persuaded  many  that  it  had  been  de- 
ployed with  overweening  arrogance.  Assas- 
sination seemed  to  become  a  fact  of  political 
life:  a  President,  a  Presidential  candidate, 
the  two  most  gifted  leaders  of  the  Negro 
struggle  were  all  shot  down.  The  young 
questioned,  confounded  and  occasionally  re- 
nounced the  world  their  elders  had  built; 
the  new  generation  Increasingly  sought  wis- 
dom along  paths  where  the  old  saw  only 
folly.  Scientists  probed  both  the  vast  dis- 
tances of  space  and  the  minlscule  mysteries 
of  the  living  cell;  human  life  was  transported 
to  the  moon  and  traced  to  Its  fundamental 
sources  in  the  gene"  (p.  12f » . 

The  decade  past  was  the  time  of  the  Im- 
probable. "There  was  a  premium  on  the  bi- 
zarre, the  unexpected.  Public  eveats  seemed 
to  be  happening  this  way.  John  P.  Kennedy 
was  shot  by  a  nondescript  madman :  Lyndon 
Johnson  withdrew  from  a  political  race  (that 
he  certainly  could  have  won);  Jacqueline 
Kennedy  married  Aristotle  Onassls;  the 
Mets  won  the  World  Series"  (Kenneth 
Auchlncloss,  Op.  Cit..  p.  13) . 

The  sixties  were  characterized  by  imma- 
turity. Established  authority  was  l)elng  de- 
fied, accepted  notions  were  being  contra- 
dicted. Sometimes,  of  course,  this  is  neces- 
sary. But  to  assume  that  whatever  is  old  is 
musty  and  probably  corrupt,  and  whatever 
Is  new  is,  therefore,  pure  and  alive  is  an 
unmistakable  mark  of  Inmiaturlty.  "Univer- 
sity deans,  trustees.  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  generals,  policemen,  parents — nearly 
every  smybol  of  authority — had  a  rough  time 
during  the  "608.  ...  As  society's  rulers  were 
scorned,  so  were  Its  rules'"  (Kenneth  Auchln- 
closs, Op.  Cit..  p.  13).  This  applied  to  boys" 
haircuts,  girls'  dresses,  nudity,  homosexual- 
ity, and  what  not. 

But  again,  the  decade  past  was  a  time  of 
frustration.  Negro  leaders  and  white  liberals 
made  common  cause  in  the  struggle  for  civil 
rights,  and  for  a  time  It  was  making  progress 
at  great  speed.  This  reached  its  zenith  In  the 
1963  March  on  Washington  when  the  theme 
was  "blacks  and  whites  together."'  But  this 
movement   began  to  fall  apart  soon  there- 
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after    and  in  1966  the  cry  of  ■  b'.aclc  px/w.-r 
Wis   ar^t    heard     lu    the  stale   of   MlssUsippl 
Now  It  seems  Uxat  smaller  minority  groups 
feel    It   L3   »   humiiiatlon   to   be   helped  by   a 
liirsjer  and  more  affluent  group    This  also  is 
a,  part  of  the  frustration  if  Vietnam 

Attain  the  sutles  were  churacterl/ed  by 
impatience  Pew  seemed  d.-pt^sed  u>  look  very 
lar  ahead  l!:st.int  resulus  imineUiate  ?ratin- 
cutions  were  the  steals  What  do  yuu  '^nnf^ 
Freedom'"  When  do  vou  want  If  '  Nuw 
ran  the  cull  nghtB  lUanv  And  the  same  cry 
wi-s  taken  up  bv  the  antiwar  crusaders  chani- 
ing  -Peace  NoW  though  they  dldnt  say 
just  how  It  was  to  be  obtained 

But  again  (aid  we  could  g'^  on  and  on  for 
no  one  could  really  describe  the  sUtlesi.  the 
decade  p<ist  w^s  characterised  by  escapUm 
■Drugs  euhan-ed  the  flight  away  fr.m  rea- 
son and  into  the  regi.ns  of  the  mind  And  if 
entss  wius  scarce  and  you  weren't  Into  acid 
(VOU  can  l.wlc  up  the  translaUon  of  those 
terms (  rock  mu.sic  alr.ne  could  also  help  m 
opening  up  the  path  i  Kenneth  Auchlncloss 
Op  CM  p  191  (  And  just  as  an  aside  If  the 
dKloi  prescribes  them  ru  take  the  drugs 
,  but  rather  than  the  rock  music  I  prefer  to 
stav  un-anestheti^ed  .  But  a  few  did  escape 
from  a  technological  society  and  the  institu- 
tions of  an  indu.strlali/fd  civilization,  and 
for  them  it  was  literal  Thus,  the  hippie 
movement  with  Us  sca'.'ered  enompmenta 
of  drop-ouus.  sprang  i;p  everywhere 

Mr  Auchincl'Tss  cK'ses  his  Newsweek" 
article  by  sav.ng  It  ha3  be*-^  me  chic  to 
say  that  the  decade  becan  In  creat  hope 
and  ended  in  deep  despair  that  it  started 
out  wT.h  idealism  and  wound  up  with  rac- 
ism cynicism,  vl  lence  and  p<Mlut!on  But 
it  seems  Just  possible  that  sometime  In  the 
future  Americans  will  1  .ok  back  upon  the 
•60s  not  as  >»  lime  when  we  were  beyet  with 
th-se  afnictlons  mope  grlevovtMv  thin  ever 
before  but  as  a  time  when  we  linally  woke 
up  m  some  useful  way  to  their  presence 
And  then  the  question  will  be  waa  self- 
knowledge  a  symptom  of  deepening  paralysis 
or  the  fir^t  st-age  .f  cur»^  '    Op  Clt     p    19i 

I  appreciate  an  optimist  I  also  am  an 
optimist  But  beloved  his  morning,  for  the 
foreseeable  future  this  Is  whistling  In  the 
dark  Our  only  pr'-blem  Is  a  religious  prob- 
lem Our  only  problem  Is  our  accelerated 
drift  toward  seculari-m  and  toward  a  totally 
p-xgan  society  This  drift  gains  momentum 
every  day  and  has  unbelievably  during  the 
'.-tst'len  years  A  reversal  of  this  trend,  a 
change  of  our  direction  In  this  regard  is  all 
that  can  save  us  And  If  there  are  any  signs 
of  wholesale  repentance  and  a  re'urn  to  God 
on  the  horizon.  1  would  like  to  know  what 
they  are 

I  agree  with  tho«e  who  sjy  the  sixties  were 
the  roughest  period  In  our  history  since  the 
Civil    War.    but.    beloved,    we    ha\en't    seen 
anything    yet!    We    haven  t    seen    anytl-Jng 
vet"   The   seventies,    unless   we   repent,    and 
we   are   not   likely   to   repent    will   make   the 
sixties   look   like  a   period   of  sanity  and   re- 
ligious revival     -Ah"  yoti  say.    •you're  Just  a 
pessimistic     fuddv-duddv.    old    man!"    Well, 
that    may    be     btit,    brother.    I'm   willing    to 
compare  notes  with  ycu    Let  me  ask  you  a 
question.  "Are  the  proportloni   of  this  con- 
cr-t^atlon  we  have  together  here  this  morn- 
mg'a  sign  of  repentance  and  rell-lous  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  the  people  who  are  mem- 
bers  of   this  church^^'   "Oh  "   you   tay,   ••th.s 
Ls   the   Sunday   after   Christmas   and   all   the 
churches  everywhere  are  down,   and  besides 
the  weather  Is  bad"  That  Is  Just  my  point! 
That  is  my  point  exactly!  Our  anemic    lack- 
a-dai^ical   approach   to   the   problems   which 
are  the  problems  of  life  and  death  will  not 
even  break  the  Ice  much  less  catch  the  fish 
in  these  cold  waters   We  are  In  for  some  hard 
time*    and    I   do   not   mean    financially!    Ere 
long  thoee  who  make  a  pretense  of  religion, 
and  they  are  In  the  vast  majority,  will  drop 
tma  pretense  and  only  the  faithful  few  will 
remain. 


W  is  there  ever  a  Ume  like  ours,  a  day  like 
thls^  Oh  yes'  Yes.  indeed!  Though  the  set- 
tings and  trappings  and  the  pace  at  which 
life  moves  moves  were  different,  the  sins  of 
the  people  and  the  core  of  the  problem  were 
the  same  when  the  call  of  Cod  came  to  Jere- 
miah t  .e  prophet  in  628  EC  Like  the  people 
of  Judah.  we  are  caught  up  In  the  welter 
,.f  w  .rid  events  But  like  us  after  a  drift 
toward  secular-.sm  and  aw  iv  Irom  God.  which 
had  continued  for  more  than  hall  a  century, 
ihev  were  ill  prepared  to  hurvue 

rue    Assvrian    empire    began    us    mlghiy 
westw.ird  tnrust  in  745  BC    and  every  king- 
dom in  PHlestlne  with  the  exception  of  Judah 
was  destroyed    S.im  ina  fell  in  72i  BC    and 
the  Northern  Kmgd -m  was  carried  Into  As- 
-.vrKn    captivity     In    701    BC     Sennacherib 
came  against  Jerusalem  when   He.-ekiah  was 
kin"  and   Isaiah   was  Ciod  s  prophet    Jerusa- 
lem WIS  saved  bv  dlvme  intervention  when 
186  OOO  of  the  Assyrian  soldiers  died  In  one 
night  in  their  camps  round  about  Jerusalem 
For  three  quarters  of  a  centurv   the  p^^wer  of 
\ssvria    slowly    waned    and    me    people    of 
Judih  felt   secure    The  good   king  Hezeklah. 
however      w;is    succeeded     by     his     s<m     the 
wicked   Manasseh   in  698  and  the  drift  away 
from  God  under  his  wicked  leadership  con- 
tinued unabated  tor  flfiy-Hve  long,  tedious, 
painful  years. 

When  the  A.ssvrl.in  empire  finally  gave  way 
before    the    Babylonians,    and    when    In    too 
P'' iraoh-Nehoh    and    his    mighty    Egyptian 
armv    w-re    totally    r  -ut^d    In    •"■•^_^';^;' ''^    "' 
Carchemlsh  bv  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  Bab- 
ylonians.   Judah    was    in    a    hard    wav    T.iey 
iaw    the   most    ruthless,    the   most    merciless 
foe  in  the  world  on  their  b-jrders     the  Bab- 
vlor."»ns   This  destroyed  their  false  peace  and 
prosperity  and  made  t'lem  aware  of  the  dan- 
gerous character  of  their  world  .     ,     .   v. 
Yet      for    all    this,    the    people    of    Jud ah 
ne'ther   realized  their  need  of   God    nor  re- 
turned  to   him    The  prophet  Zephanlah,  an 
earlier   contemporary   of   Jeremiahs,   sounds 
Gods   warning        And   It    shall   come   to   p.ass 
at    that    time,    that    I    will    search    Jerusalem 
with  lamps,  and  I  will  punish  the  m«-n  that 
are    settled   on    their    lees     that    say    In    their 
heart     Jehovah    will    not    do    good,    nelthe. 
will  he  do  evil'   (Z.phaniih   1    12' 

Now    to  such  a  time  w.as  Jeremiah  called 
to  prophesy    How  could  he  do  It'  C'vu-  serin - 
ture  lesson  for  this  morning  gives  both  hu 
ciU  aid  his  God-given  equipment  for  serv- 
ice  Alter  appraising  Jeremiah  of  his  electlan 
to    .service    before    he    was    born,    and    after 
brushing   a.Mde   his   plea   of   Immaturity   and 
Uck  of  eloquence  God  s.iid  to  Jeremiah.    ^■ 
not    I  am  a  child;  for  to  whomsoever  I  shall 
send   thee   thou   shalt   go.   and   whatsoever   I 
shall  com.mand  thee  thou  shalt  speak^    (Jere- 
miah 1     71    Jeremiah  was  to  fear  nothing  in 
his  mlnlsirv  save  disobedience   "To  whom.so- 
ever    1   shall    send   thee   thou   shalt   go.   and 
whatsoever  I  shall  command  thee  thou  shalt 
spe.k  ■  God's  promise  of  power  and  his  as- 
sur..nce  of  protection  apply  only  to  those  who 
obey   No  one  else  cm  claim  them  at  all 

God  equipped  Jeremiah  by  two  visions  and 
a  promise.  First,  there  was  the  vision  of  the 
budding  shoot  of  .in  almond  tree    In   verges 
eleven  and  following  we  read.  "Moreover  the 
word  of  Jehovah  came  unto  me.  saying.  Jere- 
miah  what  seest  thou:'  And  I  said.  I  see  a  rod 
(Shoot)      of     an     almond-tree      Then     said 
Jehovah  unto  me.  Thou  hast  well  seen:   for 
I  watch  over  my  word  to  perform  If  (1     U 
ni    We  can  t  see  it  In  the  English,  but  there 
is    a    pi  IV    on    wurds    here    in    the    original 
Hebrew      The     word     for     almond     tree     is 
•  shaked  ,  from  a  root  meaning    to  be  awake 
It  was  so  named  bec.iuse  It  was  the  hr^l  tree 
to    put   out   Its   shooUi.   or    lo   bloom   in   the 
spring  When  Jeremiah  identified  the  almond 
shoot    C'shaked-l.    God    reminded    him    that 
he    too.   was   awake    (and   here   the   word   Is 
•shoked^^) .  He  was  awake  to  the  world  situa- 
tion and  was  about  to  act. 
This    IS   Gods    assurance   of    his   consunt 


watchfulness  to  perform  what   he  has  pur- 
posed to  do    All  during  his  turbulent  c*reer 
of  forty  years  God  stood  above  watching  him. 
The  second  vision  was  that  of  a  boiling  pot 
or  caldron:   it  w.is  ulted  from  the  north  and 
toward  Judah   We  read  m  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  verses.  •  And  the  word  of  Jehovah 
came  unto  me  the  second  time,  saving.  What 
seest  thou''  And  I  said.  I  see  a  boiling  cal- 
dron   and  the  face  thereof  Is  from  the  north. 
Th-n  Jehovah  .said  unto  me  Out  of  the  north 
evil  shall  break  forth  upon  all  the  inhabitants 
of   the   land"   In   the  succeeding  verses   ( vs. 
l.T-161    GlkI   de-cribes   the   coiniin!   invasion, 
and  interprets  this  liS  his  judgment  upon  his 
[jeople   And  why?  "And  I  will  utter  my  Judg- 
ments against  them  touching  all  their  wick- 
edness, in  that  they  have  forsaken  me.  and 
have   burned   Incense   unto   other   gods,   and 
worshipped   the  works  of  their  own  hands" 
IV.  16i    Jeremiah  was  being  told  that  Ood  Is 
constantly    at    work    in    history,    using    the 
strong   nation  of   a  given  period  as  a  judg- 
ment upon  other  nations.  In  Jeremiahs  day 
this  nation  was  Babylon 

Now  in  view  of  this  Jeremiah  Is  told  to 
•Stand  up  and  preach. '•  Ood  says,  "Thou 
therefore  gird  up  thy  loins,  and  arise,  and 
speak  unto  them  all  that  I  command  thee: 
be  not  dismayed  at  them,  lest  I  dismay  thee 
before  them''  (v.  17).  And  then  there  fol- 
lows the  wonderful  promise  of  God's  em- 
powering, the  promise  of  his  defense  of  his 
servant,  the  proml.se  to  see  him  through. 
Listen.  "For.  behold,  I  have  made  thee  this 
day  a  forUIied  city,  and  an  Iron  pillar,  and 
br.i/en  walls  against  the  whole  land,  against 
the  kings  of  Judah.  against  the  princes 
thereof,  against  the  priests  thereof,  and 
against  the  people  of  the  land  And  they  shall 
light  against  thee;  but  they  shall  not  prevail 
ugHlnst  thee:  for  I  am  with  thee,  salth 
Jehovah,  to  deliver  thee"  i  vs    18-191. 

•But  •'  someone  says,  "this  was  2600  years 
ag  )  •  In  point  of  actual  fact— yes.  In  point  of 
the  principles  — no  The  principles,  the  morals 
are  as  up-to-date  as  this  morning's  paper, 
.us  relevant  as  the  law  of  gTRvlty.  You  say, 
■  How  does  all  this  touch  our  lives?"  As  we 
return  to  our  own  times,  as  the  sermon  com- 
pletes a  circle,  we  see  Illustrated  In  Jere- 
inlah^s  experience  "Ood^s  Equipment  for 
Hard  Times  ••  -,   ^     . 

First  of  all.  for  those  who  obey.  God  gives 
the  eyes  to  see  that  a  faithful  God  Is  watch- 
ing over  his  people  "Thou  hast  well  seen." 
God  f^ld  Jeremiah,  '•for  I  watch  over  my 
w.rd  to  perform  it"  (v.  12b)  Th.at  was  true 
■'C')0  years  ago;   that  is  true  today' 

Our  God  is  faithful.  He  Is  to  be  depended 
upon  He  Is  faithful  when  we  are  tempted. 
Paul  sflvs  to  the  Corinthians,  "aod  Is  faith- 
ful who  will  not  E'.ilTer  you  to  be  tempted 
above  that  ve  are  able;  but  will  vrtth  the 
temptation  make  also  the  way  of  escape, 
that  ye  may  be  able  to  endure  It"  (1  Corin- 
th.ans  10: 13b  i 

He  is  faithful  to  forgive  thofe  who  confess 
their  sins.  In  his  first  epinle  John  says.  ■It 
we  confess  our  sins,  he  Is  faithful  and  right- 
eous to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us 
'ro-ii  all  unrighteousness^^   (1  J  hn   19). 

But  above  all.  he  is  faithful  In  the  opera- 
t'on  of  the  laws  he  h.is  ordained  Listen  to 
one  of  them;  "Be  not  deceived;  God  Is  not 
mocked:  for  whatscever  a  man  soweth.  that 
sh-ill  he  also  reap"  (GalatUns  6.7).  Th.at  Is 
a  statement  of  law,  a  law  foreordained  and 
predestined  to  wnrk  from  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world  Since  time  began  that  has 
not  failed  to  work  c  ne  time— not  even  one 
time  It  works  now-  And.  beloved,  that  Is 
why  God^s  Judgment  upon  our  day  Is  certain 
.ind  sure. 

I  dont  believe  she  was  Irreverent  In  hesr 
sta'ement.  or  I  wouldn't  repeat  It,  for  I  too 
fear  God.  but  I  agree  with  Mrs  Billy  Graham 
as  she  said  recently  In  an  address:  "If  God 
does  not  Judge  us  for  our  sins  In  our  day 
then  he  ought  to  apologize  to  Sodom  and 
Cromorrah"  (A  recent  quotation— source  un- 
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known).  Oh,  but  he  will!  Judgment  Is  sure! 
I  cant  tell  you  how;  I  can't  tell  you  when, 
but  he  will!  God  la  faithful! 

Then,  who  will  be  able  to  stand?  Those, 
like  Jeremiah,  who  obey  to  do  his  will.  This 
Uoesn  t  mean  we  will  be  exempted  from  the 
liard  days  that  are  coming,  but  It  does  mean 
tli.it  we  will  be  preserved  In  them.  This 
doesn't  mean  that  we  will  not  be  oppoeed,  but 
it  means  that  we  will  be  able  to  stand.  This 
means  Uiat  we  will  able  to  prevail.  This 
means  that  we  will  be  able  to  be  true  to  him. 
Sometimes  It  does  seem  that  the  sky  Is  as 
brass,  that  God  Is  far  away,  and  that  the 
devil  Is  running  the  show.  But  God  Is  faith- 
ful! He  watches  over  his  people  who  do  his 

win 

In    a  stanza   of    his    poem,   •The   Present 

Crisis.'^  James  Russell  Lowell  stales  this 
exactly : 

•Careless  .seems  the  great  Avenger;  history's 
pages  but  record 
One  death-grapple  In  the  darkness  twlxt  old 

systems  and  the  Word: 
Truth  forever  on   the  scaffold.  Wrong  for- 
ever on  the  throne, 
Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future,  and.  be- 
hind the  dim  unknown. 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadow,  keeping 
watch  above  his  own." 

But  second,  for  those  who  obey,  God  gives 

the  spiritual  perception  to  discern  the  hand 

of   God   in   history.   I   cannot  conceive  of  a 

doctrine  more  absurd,  a  doctrine  sillier  than 

that  proposed  by  some  that  they  call  "The 

Great   Parenthesis, •'   which   Is   to   the   effect 

that  God  has  created  this  world,  he  has  left 

it  alone  to  the  workings  of  sin,  and  one  day 

he  will  break  In  and  set  things  straight.  That 

simply   U   not   so.    God    has   not   withdrawn 

I  his    hand    from    this    world    he    has    made. 

Sometimes  we  cannot  perceive  his  workings 

^  and  his  ways  are  past  finding  out.  But  he 

^  Is  master  of  the  situation.  He  reigns!  He  will 

><  bring  his  people  to  judgment!  And  he  wlU 

vindicate  tiie  faithful! 

Surely  our  world  In  our  time  Is  a  boiling 
caldron,  a  pot  about  to  boll  over,  and  It  Is 
tllUng   toward   the  United  States.  You  say. 
"Why  do  you  say  that?  Arent  there  nations 
more    wicked    than    we?"    Conceivably,    but 
I'll  tell  you  why.  Tlie  words  of  Jesus,  "And 
to  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  him  shall 
much    be    required  •     (Luke    12:48),    are    a 
sound  and   ancient   prophetic  principle  and 
they  are  sUll  true.  This  being  so,  how  shall 
WE  be  able  to  stand?  WlU  God  use  Russia, 
that  great,  godless,  communist  monolith  to 
pour    out    his   Judgment   upon    us?   He   has 
done  things  less  remarkable.  While  we  have 
been  spending   billions  of   dollars  to   put  a 
man  on  the  moon   (and  all  the  real  estate 
up  there  Isnt  worUi  $400)   Russia  has  been 
seeking  to  build  a  space  platform  (you  re- 
meml)er   they   experimented   tvith   It  Just  a 
few  months  ago) .  a  space  platform  equipped 
with  electronic  devices  which  could  paralyze 
and   neutralize   every   nuclear   weapon   from 
every  base  and  ship  and  submarine  we  have 
at  the  push  of  one  button  without  disturb- 
ing   their    own.    And   when   they   have   per- 
fected   that,    or    should    this    happen,    they 
could  simply  say  in  a  nice  way.  'Uncle  Sam, 
give  me  your  keys."  and  Uncle  Sam  would 
simply    hand    over    the    keys    because    there 
would  be  nothing  else  to  do.  And  within  the 
month  those  of  you  who  continually  exer- 
cise your  option  to  neglect  the  house  of  the 
living  God  would  be  denied  the  privilege  for 
this  building,  under  our  new  masters,  would 
be  used  for  something  else— it  wouldn't  be 
used  for  a  church. 

You  ask,  •Is  God  going  to  do  this?"  I  don't 
know,  he  well  might,  he  Just  might.  But 
anyway,  it's  your  question,  you  answer  It. 
But  whatever  he  does  God  is  not  going  to  be 
defeated.  We  may  be  defeated.  We  may  be 
thrown  on  the  discard  heap  of  the  ages  like 
aJl  others  who  have  forgotten  God.  But  God 
is  going  on  to  where  he  is  going.  It  1b  out 
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business  to  do  the  will  of  God,  to  stay  in 
step  with  him. 

According  to  the  Greek  view  of  history. 
"History  constanUy  repeats  itself;  there  is 
literally  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  The 
notion  of  purpose  in  history  Is  completely 
alien  to  the  Greeks,  for  history  like  the  re- 
volving shadow  on  a  sundial,  moves  In 
circles,  without  beginning  and  without  end" 
(Benhard  Anderson.  'Rediscovering  the 
Bible,"  as  quoted  by  Gerald  Kennedy  in  A 
Reader's  Notebook, '•  p.   236). 

That  isn't  the  Christian  view.  The  Chris- 
tian view  ol  history  is  that  -History  Is  a  pro- 
gression of  unique,  creative,  unrepeatable 
events  In  a  purposive  drama  which  has  a  be- 
ginning and  an  end.  Moreover,  the  dynamic  of 
the  forward  moving  drama  of  human  exist- 
ence is  the  redemptive  activity  of  God,  dis- 
cerned by  prophets  and  fulfilled  in  Christ" 
(Ibid.) .  History  is  a  straight  line.  It  Is  moving 
toward  .^^  poln.,  and  that  point  Is  God's  objec- 
tive. We  had  better  get  on  Gods  wagon  or 
we  are  done  for. 

Tennyson  states  that  the  Christian  view  of 
history    in    majestic    cadences    in    the    final 
stanza  of  '•In  Memorlam'^: 
■That    Ood,    which    ever    lives    and    loves, 

One  God.  one  law,  one  element, 

And  one  far-off  divine  event. 

To  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 

And  last  of  all,  and  I  can  only  mention  it, 
for  those  who  obey,  God  gives  the  faith  to 
trust  a  God  who  defends  those  who  do  his 
will  If  Ood  could  transform  a  sensitive  spirit 
and  shrinking  personality  like  Jeremiah  into 
a  fortified  city,  with  iron  pillars  and  brass 
walls,  he  can  do  it  with  anybody  who  sin- 
cerely seeks  to  do  his  will.  And,  my  friend, 
he  can  do  It  with  you. 

Jeremiah's  people  felt  that  God  must  save 
them  or  "loee  face"  before  the  nations.  And 
the  temple  was  to  them  almost  a  charm,  or 
fetish  (Jeremiah  7:4).  Yet  Jeremiah  pre- 
dicted that  all  this  would  be  reduced  to 
rubble  and  ashes.  And  it  was.  Jeremiah's  God 
would  stand,  Jeremiah  would  stand,  but  not 
the  organized  government,  not  the  empty 
religion,  not  the  doomed  city.  The  priests, 
the  princes,  the  king,  the  people  of  Judah 
did  fight  against  Jeremiah,  but  God  was  his 
defense.  God  fortified  him  against  his  ene- 
mies without  by  developing  his  character 
within.  The  city  and  the  people  who  dis- 
obeyed God  must  go  into  captivity,  and  into 
captivity  they  went.  But  this  man  who 
obeyed  God  must  stand.  He  did  stand!  Jere- 
miah suffered  ridicule  and  hardship.  He 
seemed  to  be  on  the  losing  side  many  times. 
And  by  our  worldly  standards  he  lost  every- 
thing at  every  turn,  for  he  preached  to  his 
people  for  forty  years  and  not  a  soul  re- 
pented: and  they  didn't  do  what  he  coun- 
seled. 

But  by  God's  standards  Jeremiah  was  the 
greatest  of  the  prophets.  When  Jesus  ap- 
peared In  Palestine  and  the  thrill  of  his 
person  awakened  the  hearts  of  the  common 
people  to  Joy  again,  some  of  them  said,  -This 
Is  Jeremiah."  And  no  man's  memory  was 
ever  more   highly   honored   than   that. 

Hard  times  are  coming,  beloved.  Are  you 
ready  for  them?  Ood  will  equip  those  who 
want  to  know  and  are  willing  to  do  his  will. 
Let  us  bow  as  we  pray.  "Our  Father  in 
heaven,  we  thank  thee  for  the  opportunity 
of  thinking  upon  these  things  this  morning. 
Our  Father,  we  pray  that  we  may  continue 
to  think  about  them  soberly.  earnesUy,  see- 
ing that  these  are  history-tested  principles. 
and  the  word  of  God.  that  they  operated 
2600  years  ago,  they  have  operated  In  these 
years  since  that  time,  and  they  operate  now. 
We  pray,  our  Father,  that  somehow,  some- 
way thy  Spirit,  knocking  at  the  doors  of 
many  thousands  of  hearts,  may  be  heard, 
and  that  there  may  be  repentance,  genuine 
and  wholesale,  and  that  many  who  somehow 
excuse  themselves  from  any  part,  any  activ- 
ity in  the  things  of  God.  the  things  of  Christ. 
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may  stop  to  ask.  "Who  excused  me?  Who 
made  me  an  exception?"— that  they  may  be 
brought  to  repentance,  that  they  may  return 
unto  the  Lord  and  again  be  faithful  unto 
him. 

Bless  us,  we  pray,  as  we  come  to  the  close 
of  this  service,  bless  those  in  this  presence 
who  should  come  to  accept  Christ  as  Savior 
and  Lord,  those  who  should  come  to  unite 
with  the  church  by  letter,  or  promise  of  let- 
ter, by  statement  or  as  a  candidate  for  bap- 
tism. Give  them  the  strength  and  grace  to 
respond.  In  Christ's  name  we  pray.  Amen" 

As  we  stand  together  to  sing  No.  235,  "Only 
Trust  Him."  the  opportunity  Is  given  to 
unite  with  the  church  by  letter,  the  promise 
of  letter,  bv  statement  or  as  a  candidate  for 
baptism.  If  you  feel  led  to  come  for  any 
other  purpose,  any  at  all,  if  the  Ixird  is  lead- 
ing you,  come  and  v^•elcome.  Let  us  stand  as 
we  sing. 

Note— This  is  the  seventy-fifth  new  ser- 
mon for  1969.  a  new  record.  There  were 
seveniv-four  In  1968. 


RABBI  JOSEPH  S.  SHUBOW 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHTJSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  19,  1970 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
greatly  saddened  by  the  sudden,  unex- 
pected passing  of  my  friend  and  Harvard 
classmate,  the  great  and  distinguished 
Rabbi  Joseph  S.  Shubow  of  the  Temple 
B'nai  Moshe,  Brighton,  Mass.  He  will  be 
greatly  missed. 

Rabbi  Shubow  was  one  of  our  greatest 
contemporai-y  spiritual  leaders,  a  man 
endowed  with  a  great  mind  and  great 
heart,  a  scholar  and  intellectual  of  first 
magnitude,  a  great  Jew,  an  illustrious 
American,  a  dedicated,  inspired  leader, 
who  devoted  his  life  to  his  people,  his 
holy  cause,  the  welfare  of  his  country 
and  mankind. 

While  he  was  gentle  of  spirit  and  man- 
ner, he  possessed  an  extraordinary  un- 
derstanding of  human  beings  and  their 
problems.  He  was  known  for  the  depth  of 
his  compassion  for  the  lowly  and  under- 
privileged. His  untiring  zeal  to  serve  and 
help  them  and  the  truly  inspired  leader- 
ship of  numerous  good  causes  designed  to 
build  up  the  potential  of  the  people,  im- 
prove their  standards,  lift  up  their  hopes 
and  their  hearts,  and  point  to  a  better 
and  greater  community.  State,  and  Na- 
tion for  human  brotherhood  and  love 
were  indeed  prodigious. 

Throughout  liis  brilUant  career,  he 
worked  tirelessly  to  check  provincialism, 
narrowness,  and  irrational,  racial,  and 
religious  hatreds,  and  provided  wise  guid- 
ance that  was  effective  in  helping  to  move 
the  Nation  and  the  world  toward  uni- 
versal peace,  justice,  and  brotherhood. 
I  feel  a  real  sense  of  inadequacy  in 
appraising  Rabbi  Shubow  s  great,  endur- 
ing achievements,  because  I  am  shocked 
and  very  deeply  grieved  by  his  passing  at 
a  time  when  he  appeared  to  be  in  good 
health  and  vigorous  condition  witli  years 
of  constructive  service  ahead  of  him. 

He  was  stricken  without  warning,  and 
his  passing  has  left  a  great  void  in  his 
home,  among  his  loved  ones,  his  con- 
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ereaation  and  friends  in  the  Nation  and 
the  world,  wherever  he  was  known. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  replace  a 
great  dedicated  leader  and  devout  hu- 
manitArian  like  Rabbi  Joseph  Shubow. 
He  was  posse&>ed  of  great  gifts  of  Ulent. 
intellectuality,  understandmg.  compas- 
sionate regard  and  concern  for  his  peo- 
ple and  mankind,  which  inspired  and 
projected  him  to  great  heights  of  moral 
influence  and  notewortliy  accomplish- 
ment in  virtually  every  segment  of 
American  Ufe.  yes.  the  world,  since  he 
was  known,  admired  and  listened  to  In 
widespread  areas 

In  truth,  he  has  left  a  tremendous 
legacy  for  his  family  and  dear  ones,  mem- 
l>ers  of  his  congregation,  his  loving 
friends,  and  for  all  of  us  who  knew  and 
loved  him.  as  well  as  for  the  noble,  con- 
cerned forces  of  civilization,  which  rec- 
ognize our  primar\-  needs  and  the  ur- 
gency of  pursuing  them  without  delay. 

We  are  all  the  poorer  for  Rabbi  Shu- 
bows  passmg.  The  Nauon  has  lost  one 
of  Its  ablest,  dedicated  disciples  and  ex- 
ponents of  Its  trutlis,  its  precepts,  and  the 
democratic  principles  upon  which  our 
blessed  freedoms  are  based 

Tlie  good  done  by  this  great  man  will 
long  remain  with  us  and  the  world  His 
family,  and  his  temple,  and  the  Nation 
Itself,  has  lost  a  great,  spiritual,  patriotic 
leader,  whose  humamty  and  love  for  his 
fellowTnan  knew  no  bounds,  and  will  be 
inscribed  and  cherished  in  the  hearts  of 
this  generation  and  minds  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  many  years  to  come. 

My  heart  goes  out  with  most  profound, 
personal  sorrow  for  the  irreparable  la<;s 
they  have  suffered,  to  his  beloved  and 
loving  family,  his  devoted  wife,  a  loyal. 
effective  helpmate,  who  gave  him 
strength,  courage,  and  invaluable  guid- 
ance and  assistance  through  the  years 
He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  of  his 
beloved  family  and  dear  ones,  whom  he 
loved  totally  with  unrestrained  feeling 
and  devotion,  by  the  members  of  his 
great  congregation  where  he  did  some  of 
his  most  outstanding  work,  and  where 
the  commanding;  Influence  of  his  emi- 
nent leadership  and  good  works  of 
mercy,  charity,  justice,  and  spiritual 
guidance  will  always  be  deeply  imprinted 
upon  the  annals  of  this  famous  Jewish 
shrine  in  the  heart  of  our  historic  city 
of  Boston  and  our  beloved  Common- 
wealth 

I  am  profoundly  touched  by  the  loss 
of  such  a  dear,  considerate,  and  loyal 
friend  of  my  collet;e  days  who  rose  by  his 
own  lofty  motivations,  merits,  and  gifUs 
to  do  so  much  good  in  this  world,  and 
finally  to  offer  his  life  so  unselfishly  to 
his  people  and  h  s  count.T  and  human- 
ity At  the  same  time.  I  recognize  that 
we  all  must  bow  in  humble  prayer  and 
submission  to  the  divine  will. 

The  memorial  excrci.ses  and  services  in 
his  home,  and  the  synagogue  that  he 
loved  so  much,  and  served  so  whole- 
heartedly, were  most  impressive  and 
truly  memorable. 

Every  segment  of  the  synagogue's  lead- 
ership and  membership,  every  facet  of 
Jewish -American  life  was  represented, 
not  only  outstanding  spiritual  leaders  of 
his  own  faith,  very  distinguished  rabbis 
and  other  religious  leaders,  but  in  the 
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ecumenical  spirit,  al-so  present  to  pay 
tribute  to  his  dear  friend  was  that  great 
spokesman  of  organized  religion  through- 
out this  Nation  and  the  world,  his  es- 
teemed Excellency,  his  Eminence.  Rich- 
ard Cardinal  Cushing.  a  warm  compa- 
triot and  a.ssjciate  of  hi.s  admired  friend. 
Rabbi  Shubow.  in  many  sreat  undertak- 
in^;s  for  the  cause  of  better  understand- 
ing, harmony,  and  true  fnendslup  be- 
tween all  groups  and  eloment.s  of  our 
American  society 

Prominent  Protestant  spiritual  leaders 
and  all  segments  of  church  and  state 
were  represented  by  a  host  of  public  lead- 
ers, headed  by  one  of  the  greatest  Speak- 
ers this  Nation  has  ever  had.  the  Honor- 
able JoHM  W.  McCoRMACK.  the  Speaker 
of  the  US  House  of  Representatives 

Tributes  paid  to  Rabbi  Shubow  by  one 
after  another  of  several  ouUtanding,  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  of  his  own  faith 
were  most  eloquent,  most  heartfelt  and 
amang  the  most  laudatory  and  emotion- 
ally moving  that  I  have  ever  heard. 

Tliese  tributes  were  smiple,  unadorned, 
but  profound.  They  came  from  Uie 
depths  of  sorrowmg  hearts.  They  were 
very  deeply  felt  by  the  esteemed  leaders 
who  uttered  them — men  and  companions 
who  knew  the  true  worth  of  our  great, 
departed  leader.  Rabbi  Shubow.  and  they 
were  expressed  in  most  eloquent  terms  of 
pride,  sense  of  loss,  fnend&hip  and  aftec- 
tion  for  this  fallen  spokesman  of  truth 
and  justice,  who  served  with  such  mag- 
mficent  distinction  and  in  a  truly  com- 
passionate spirit  in  lifting  and  advanc- 
mg  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  his  own 
group  and  the  freedom-lovmg.  spirit- 
ually minded  people  of  America  and  the 
world. 

All  the  tributes  paid  to  Rabbi  Shubow 
were  expressions  of  deep,  poignant  grief, 
admiration,  love  and  Immeasurable 
honor  by  loving,  devoted  friends  and  ad- 
mirers These  tributes  came  from  every 
level  of  life,  the  exalted  and  the  humble, 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  from  every  seg- 
ment of  leadership  churchmen,  business- 
men, teachers  .'scientists,  political  figures, 
the  rank  and  file— every  group  was  rep- 
resented, and  everyone  talked  with  such 
sincerity  and  sorrow  about  the  qualities 
and  accomplisliments  of  this  great,  de- 
voted leader. 

The  last  speaker  to  lift  his  eloquent 
voice  in  prayer  and  farewell  was  his  be- 
loved brother,  Rabbi  Leo  Shubow.  also  a 
beloved  college  friend  of  mine  who 
touched  the  heartstrings  of  his  listeners 
by  h.s  description  of  his  brother  s  early 
struggles,  his  progress  Uircugh  sacrifice 
and  travail,  the  steady  march  to  the  pin- 
nacle of  success  in  his  revered  calling. 

When  this  wonderful  gneving  brother 
finished  his  moving  words,  every  eye  in 
the  .synagi  gue  was  tear-dimmed  He  and 
his  distinguished  fellow  rabbi  and  dear 
brother  spent  their  lives  together  in  the 
service  of  their  God  and  their  people  and 
our  country  Only  the  call  of  the  Lord 
could  have  separated  them 

Rabbi  Shubow  will  live  m  the  minds  of 
the  people  he  served,  as  few.  if  any.  who 
have  ever  served  the  needs  of  any  people 
The  fame  of  Joseph  Shutxjw  is  the  no- 
bility of  hLs  purrwse.  the  grandeur  of  his 
idcalusm.  the  .sur^rb  quality  of  his  dedi- 
cation and  courage,  the  un.selflsh  char- 
acter of   his   devout   service,   as   one   so 
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esteemed,  admired  and  loved  by  so  many 
people,  and  he  will  never  be  forgotten. 
These  things  will  comprise  a  lasting, 
living  monument,  an  unfading  memory  of 
illustrious  leadership,  noble  deeds,  un- 
yielding conviction,  unfaltering  courage, 
and  lifelong  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the 
people  that  will  ring  down  through  the 
years  with  increasing  Impresslveness  and 
inspiration  for  the  proud  sons  and 
daughters  of  his  faith,  for  all  of  us  who 
stand  for  freedom,  humanity,  and  justice 
and  love  of  our  fellow  man. 

May  our  dearly  beloved  friend  and  es- 
teemed leader  of  his  people  and  the  Na- 
tion. Rabbi  Joe  Shubow,  find  in  his  eter- 
nal home  that  true  peace  that  hi*  rest- 
less, cage!  spirit  never  seemed  to  find  In 
his  busy  life,  so  filled  with  labor  and 
triumphs  for  his  people,  his  faith,  and 
our  country 

And  it  is  for  us  in  this  troubled  world, 
and  this  great  Nation  of  ours  shaken  as 
It  is  with  war  and  civU  dissension,  to  find 
in  hLs  example,  his  sacrifices,  his  deter- 
mination and  persevering  spirit,  some  of 
the  spirit  and  resolution  that  will  lead  us 
before  long,  with  God's  help,  to  the  re- 
stored blessings  of  peace,  the  end  of  cxm- 
flict  and  war.  brotherhood,  understand- 
ing and  love  for  our  great  Nation  and  the 
world 

Mr  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent, 
I  Include  press  excerpts  and  other  state- 
ments bearing  on  Rabbi  Shubow 's  sad 
demise. 

Truly,  these  words  from  Exodus  fill 
our  minds  in  this  hour  of  sorrow : 

And  they  shall  build  for  me  a  sanctuary, 
and  I  shall  dwell  In  their  midst. 
The  articles  referred  to  follow: 
(From    the    Boeton    Kvenlng    Globe, 
Aug    21,   1969) 
Rabbi  Shcbow  Dies  at  69 
Rabbi    Joseph    S     Shubow,    69.    spiritual 
leader  or  Temple  Bnal  Moshe,  Brighton,  and 
vice  president  of  the  Zionist  Organization  of 
America,   died   this   morning   at   Beth   Israel 
Uo.spital. 

His  secretary,  Mrs.  Prances  Ooldljerg.  said 
Rabbi  Shubow  was  about  to  embarlc  on  a 
speaking  tour  In  New  Jersey  last  Tuesday 
when  he  was  stricken  with  a  coronary  attaclc 
and  taken  to  the  hosplta.1. 

The  nationally  known  clergyman  served 
Congregation  B'nal  Moehe  for  over  35  years. 
Born  in  Ollla.  Russia,  In  1899,  Rabbi  Shu- 
bow came  to  this  country  as  a  t)oy  and  was 
graduated  from  Boston  Latin  School.  He  re- 
ceived a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  cum  laude 
at  Harvard  in  19J0  and  his  master's  degree  a 
year  later. 

He  wao  ordained  at  the  Jewish  Institute  of 
Religion  in  New  York 

During  World  War  II  he  served  as  Chap- 
lain for  the  0th  Army  in  Europe  One  of  the 
most  unuunl  Pa.'>so\er=.  ever  celebrated  by 
Jewish  soldiers  during  the  war  w.is  the  one 
held  by  Rabbi  Shubow  In  1945  in  what  had 
be  n  Joseph  O  lebbeL;'  ca.stle  near  the  Rhine. 
He  was  decorated  by  Oen  John  B.  Andcr- 
s  >n  f.r  meritorious  service  at  the  crossing  of 
ih**  Rh'ne 

A  recngnlzed  scholar  and  linguist,  Rabbi 
Shubow  aiuhored  the  Brindels  Avukah  Vol- 
ume, a  Zionist  treatise  dedicated  to  the  late 
Justice  Louis  D  Brandels. 

In  1959  he  was  awarded  a  doctor  of  phl- 
lo-ophy  dezTce  by  Harvard 

Rabbi  Shubow  w.is  a  past  president  of  the 
American  Jewish  Congress.  New  England 
Diviiion.  honorary  president  of  the  New 
En.;'.and  Zionist  Region  and  one  of  the 
founders     and     flr^t     president    of    Avukah 
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(Torch),  American  Students'  Zionist  Organi- 
zation. 

He  was  also  one  of  two  Boston  delegates  to 
the  World  Jewish  Conference  held  at  Cte- 
iieva  In  1936.  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  ••- 
iembly.  American  Jewish  Congress. 

He  was  a  member  of  Hazel  Lodge,  Free 
6^113  of  Israel;  the  OUta  Society,  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross.  Associated  Jewish  Phllan- 
ihropies.  central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis.  Jewish  Institute  of  Religion,  Amer- 
ican Jewish  War  Veterans  and  the  Army 
and  Navy  Chaplains'  Commission. 

Rabbi  Shubow  had  planned  to  go  to  Call- 
Xonua  next  week  to  become  a  candidate  for 
the  national  presidency  of  the  Zionist  Or- 
ganization of  America. 

Surviving  are  hU  wife  Beatrice  (Citron); 
a  son.  Moshe  Jehlel,  now  in  Israel:  a  daugh- 
ter. Mrs.  Berlon  Steir.  of  Newton,  and  m 
brother.  Rabbi  Leo  Shubow  of  Temple  B'nal 
Brlth. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  noon  to- 
morrow at  Temple  B'nal  Moshe,  1845  Con»- 
moawealth  Ave..  Brighton. 

I  Prom  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler, 
Aug.  22.  1969) 
R.\EBi  Joseph  Shobow  Dies 
Rabbi  Joseph  Shalom  Shubow.  69.  of  Tem- 
ple Bnal  Moshe.  Brighton,  an  international 
leader  of  the  Zionist  movement  and  an  elo- 
quent   spokesman    on    local,    national    and 
world  affairs,  died  yesterday  morning  at  Beth 
Israel  Hospital. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  noon  today 
at  Temple  B  nal  Moshe,  1845  Commonwealth 
Ave..  Brighton. 

Rabbi  Shubow  was  stricken  with  a  heart 
attack  Tuesday  at  his  home.  125  Holland  Rd., 
Brookline,  and  taken  to  the  hospital.  A  na- 
tional vice  president  of  the  Zionist  Orga- 
nization of  America,  he  was  a  candidate  for 
election  as  president  at  the  national  conven- 
tion in  Los  Angeles  next  week. 

Dr.  Shubow  believed  that  the  clergy  of  all 
faiths  should  become  involved  in  political 
problems  and  public  affairs.  Practicing  what 
he  preached,  he  spoke  out  freely  on  all  Issues, 
with  complete  fearlessness  as  to  whether  he 
held  the  popular  view. 

He  favored  retention  of  capital  punish- 
ment, praised  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  for 
his  "great  and  noble  sense  of  responsibility" 
but  called  on  him  to  discontinue  urgmg 
America  to  "forsake  Its  moral  duties"  In  Viet- 
nam, attacked  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the 
John  Birch  Society,  deplored  the  Injection 
of  the  religious  Issue  against  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy In  the  1960  presidential  campaign  and 
proposed  the  Nobel  Prize  for  his  friend 
Cardinal  Cushing. 

The  Cardinal  was  guest  of  honor  at  a  din- 
ner In  1959  celebrating  the  25th  anniver- 
saries of  Temple  Bnal  Moshe  and  Rabbi 
Shubow's  ordination. 

Dr.  Shubow  served  as  chaplain  for  the  9th 
Army  In  Europe  in  World  War  II.  As  such,  he 
celebrated  Passover  in  1945  for  Jewish  sol- 
diers in  what  had  been  Joseph  Gk)ebbel'8 
castle  near  the  Rhine. 

He  was  bom  in  Olita,  Lithuania  (now 
Russia),  In  1899  and  came  to  Boston  as  a 
boy.  He  was  graduated  from  Boston  Latin 
School  and  from  Harvard  with  a  bachelM' 
A  arts  degree  cum  laude  in  1920  and  a  mas- 
ter's a  year  later. 

He  W.IS  president  of  the  Harvard  Zionist 
Society  In  1920  and  1921.  and  in  1925  was  a 
co-founder  of  Avukah  (Torch).  American 
students'  Zionist  Organization.  In  1959.  Har- 
vard awarded  him  a  doctor  of  philosophy 
dei^ree. 

Dr.  Shutxxw  had  been  rabbi  of  Bnal  Moshe 
since  1933.  the  same  year  he  was  ordained 
by  Dr.  Stephen  S.  Wise  at  the  Jewish  Inett- 
luie  of  Religion,  where  he  received  a  degree 
ot  master  of  Hebrew  Literature.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  Brandels  Avukah  Volume,  a 
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Zionist  treatise  dedicated  to  Justice  Louis  D. 
Brandels. 

He  was  literary  editor  of  the  Boston  Jewish 
Advocate  from  1923  to  1935  and  a  correspond- 
ent and  feature  writer  for  the  Jewish  Tele- 
graph Agency  1924-1931.  He  received  national 
recognition  In  1956  with  the  award  of  a 
plaque  from  the  American  Jewish  Literary 
Foundation. 

He  was  a  past  president  of  the  American 
Jewish  Congress,  New  England  Division,  and 
honorary  president  of  the  New  England  Zion- 
ist Region.  He  had  been  a  delegate  to  World 
Jewish  Conferences  at  Geneva,  SwlUerland, 
In  1936.  and  In  South  America  In  1946. 

He  was  a  founder  and  second  president  of 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Rabbis  and  a 
founder  of  the  Associated  Synagogues  of 
Massachusetts.  He  had  been  chaplain  of  West 
Roxbury  Veterans  Hospital  since  1946  and 
of  the  Veteran's  Administration  Hospital, 
Jamaica  Plain,  since  1953. 

Organizations  of  which  he  was  a  member 
included  American  Academy  for  Jewish  Re- 
search. Associated  Jewish  Philanthropies. 
American  Red  Cross,  American  Society  for 
Political  Science,  American  Legion,  Jewish 
War  Veterans,  AMVETS,  B'nal  B'rith,  Har- 
vard Club  of  Boston  and  many  others. 

Dr.  Shubow  leaves  his  wife,  the  former 
Beatrice  Citron,  to  whom  he  was  married  in 
1938,  a  son,  Moshe  Jehlel,  now  In  Israel;  a 
daughter.  Mrs.  Berton  Stelr  (Judith  Habi- 
bah)  of  Newton,  and  a  brother.  Rabbi  Leo 
Shubow  of  Temple  B'nal  B'rith,  Somervllle. 
Tributes  to  Rabbi  Shubow  included: 
Atty.  Gen.  Robert  H.  Qulnn:  "With  the 
death  of  Rabbi  Joseph  Shubow  I  have  lost  a 
friend,  but  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts sustains  an  even  greater  loss  with  the 
silencing  of  a  soulful  compatriot  dedicated  to 
Justice,  humanity  and  brotherhood." 

Rabbi  Murray  I.  Rothman,  president,  and 
Rabbi  M.  David  Weiss,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, Massachusetts  Board  of  Rabbis:  "His 
wide  scholarship,  prophetic  commitment  to 
social  Justice  and  outstanding  gift  of  oratory 
made  him  a  respected  and  nationally  known 
spokesman  of  the  Jewish  jjeople  and  leader 
among  his  rabbinic  colleagues." 

Lawrence  O.  Lasky,  general  chairman. 
State  of  Israel  Bonds:  "The  passing  of  Rabbi 
Joseph  S.  Shubow  stills  an  articulate  voice 
that  for  many  years  was  raised  eloquently 
In  behalf  of  democracy  smd  social  Justice. 
He  was  a  great  American,  a  most  worthy 
champion  of  the  Jewish  people  and  an  ar- 
dent and  dedicated  worker  in  the  rebirth 
and  preservation  of  the  State  of  Israel." 

Edward  S.  Bedstone,  president.  Greater 
Boston  Chapter,  American  Friends  of  He- 
brew University  In  Jerusalem:  "The  New 
EIngland  Jewish  commtinlty  has  lost  an  elo- 
quent spokesman.  The  loss  of  Rabbi  Shubow 
is  one  that  Immediately  will  be  felt.  He  was 
an  activist  In  American-Jewish  life  and  in 
the  cause  of  Israel." 

Herman  B.  Cohen,  president.  New  England 
Friends,  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine, 
Yeshlva  University:  "His  steadfast  Interest 
in  Jewish  life,  spanning  an  exciting  period 
In  modern  history,  U  well  known  to  those 
who  are  aware  of  his  dedication  to  Zionism 
along  with  his  unflagging  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion to  this  nation  which  he  served  as  a 
member  of  our  armed  forces  In  World  War 
n." 

Milton  Berger,  president,  Hebrew  Rehabil- 
itation Center  for  Aged,  Bosllndale:  "His 
eloquent  voice  and  prolific  pen  will  be  re- 
membered for  the  roles  Rabbi  Shubow 
played  In  fighting  social  Injustice.  He  was 
a  loyal  friend  and  staunch  supporter  of  this 
Institution." 

(From  the  Boston  Globe,  Aug.  22,  1969] 

SCHOLAK,    LiNOWlST ^RABBI    JOSEPH    SHUBOW, 

69,  Fataixt  Stricken 
Rabbi    Joseph    S.    Shubow,    69,    spiritual 
leader  of  Temple  B'nal  Moshe,  Brighton,  and 
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vice  president  of  the  Zionist  Organization  of 
America,  died  yesterday  morning  at  Beth 
Israel  Hospital. 

His  secretary,  Mrs.  Prances  Goldberg,  said 
Rabbi  Shubow  was  about  to  embark  on  a 
speaking  tour  In  New  Jersey  last  Tuesday 
when  he  was  stricken  with  a  coronary  attack 
and  taken  to  the  hospital. 

The  nationally-known  clergyman  served 
Congregation  B'nal  Moshe  for  more  than  35 
years. 

Born  In  Olita.  Russia,  in  1899,  Rabbi  Shu- 
bow came  to  the  United  States  as  a  boy  and 
graduated  from  Boston  Latin  School.  He  re- 
ceived a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  cum  laude 
at  Harvard  in  1920  and  his  masters  degree  a 
year  later. 

He  was  ordained  at  the  Jewish  Institute  of 
Religion  in  New  York. 

During  World  War  II  he  served  as  chaplain 
f.^r  the  9th  Army  in  Europe.  One  of  the  most 
unusual  Passovers  ever  celebrated  by  Jewish 
soldiers  during  the  war  was  the  one  held 
by  Rabbi  Shubow  in  1945  in  what  heul  been 
Joseph  Goebbel's  castle  near  the  Rhine. 

He  was  decorated  by  Gen.  John  B.  Ander- 
son for  meritorious  service  at  the  crossing 
of  the  Rhine. 

A  recognized  scholar  and  linguist.  Rabbi 
Shubow  authored  the  Brandels  Abukah  Vol- 
ume, a  Zionist  treatise  dedicated  to  the  la:e 
Justice  Louis   D.   Brandels. 

In  1959  he  was  awarded  a  doctor  of  philos- 
ophy degree  by  Harvard. 

Rabbi  Shubow  had  planned  to  go  to  Cali- 
fornia next  week  to  become  a  candidate  for 
the  national  presidency  of  the  Zionist  Orga- 
nization of  America. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  noon  today 
in  Temple  Bnal  Moshe,  1845  Commonwealth 
av  ,  Brighton. 

On  hearing  of  the  rabbi  s  death.  Lawrence 
O.  Laskey,  general  chairman  of  the  Greater 
Boston  Committee.  State  of  Israel  Bonds, 
offered  this  tribute: 

"The  passing  of  Rabbi  Shubow  stills  an 
articulate  voice  that  for  many  years  was 
raised  eloquently  In  behalf  of  democracy  and 
social  Justice  throughout  the  world. 

"He  was  a  great  American,  a  most  worthy 
champion  of  the  Jewish  people  and  an  ardent 
and  dedicated  worker  In  the  rebirth  and 
preservation  erf  the  State  of  Israel. 

"He  will  l>e  mourned  by  the  community 
and  the  country.  To  those  of  us  who  knew 
him  personally  and  were  enriched  by  his 
friendship  and  counsel,  he  will  be  sorely 
missed." 

Rabbi  Murray  I.  Rothman,  president  of 
the  Mass.  Bo€u-d  of  Rabbis,  and  Rabbi  M. 
David  Weiss,  executive  vice  president,  last 
night  issued  the  following  statement: 

"We  record  with  deepest  regret  the  passing 
of  one  of  our  group's  founders  and  Its  sec- 
ond president.  In  1935  RabW  Shubow,  with 
a  small  group  of  local  rabbis,  organized  the 
Greater  Boston  Rabbinical  Assn..  the  fore- 
runner of  the  Mass.  Board  of  Rabbis,  now 
numbering  over  100  Jewish  spiritual  leaders. 
"Rabbi  Shubow  also  helped  found  the  As- 
sociated Synagogues  of  Massachusetts  in 
1941,  which  brought  together  orthodox,  con- 
servative and  reform  congregations  in  this 
area  to  better  serve  the  religious  community. 
He  was  also  Instrumental  In  organising  the 
services  of  the  Jewish  chaplains,  leading  to 
the  formation  of  the  United  Rabbinical 
Chaplaincy  Commission. 

His  wide  scholarship,  prophetic  commit- 
ment to  social  Justice  and  outstanding  gift 
of  oratory  made  him  a  respected  nationally- 
known  spokesman  of  the  Jewish  people  and 
a  leader  among  rabbinic  colleagues." 

Only  two  weeks  ago  the  Crosscup-Pl&hon 
Post  of  American  Legion,  of  which  Rabbi 
Shubow  was  a  member,  elected  him  post 
chaplain. 

Rabbi  Israel  J.  Elazls  of  Temple  Mlshkan 
Tefila  In  Newton  will  officiate  at  the  serv- 
ices, assisted  by  Rabbi  Leo  Shubow  of  Somer- 
vUle  and  Rabbi  Charles  Weinberg  of  Maiden, 
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IFrom  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler    Aug    23. 

19691 
1,300  ArrtsD  the  FMrenAi.  or  Rabbi  Joseph 

iBy  Tom   Murray) 
Mare   than    1  200   attended   the   funeral  ol 
Raljbl  Jiweph  Shalom  Shubow    69    an  Inter- 
national  leader  of  the  Zionist  movement,  held 
yeiterdav   in  Temple  B  nal  Moshe.  Brl«htun, 
where   he   was  spiritual   leader  for   35   years 
Those     in     attendance     Included    Richard 
Cardinal    Cashing     House   Speaker   John   W 
McCormack.    RaObl    Usher    Klrshblum,    vice 
president    ^ '.     the    Zionist    Orij;ani^tlon    of 
America     the    Rev     Matthew    P     Sraplet.n 
Chairman     of     the     Archdiocese     of     Boston 
Ecumenical  Commuslon    and  a  host  of  other 
religious  a:id  culc  le.iders 

•■Rabbi  Shubow.  eulogized  Edward  Silver- 
man honorary  president  of  the  Temple  'was 
a  man  of  great  versatility  with  compassion 
and  love  for  all  God  s  children 

■His  goal  was  always  to  attack  Injustice 
wherever  he  saw  it  No  worthy  cause  found 
him  indlflerent  He  challenged  cruelty,  lack 
of  honor,  and  censured  those  who  were  re- 
sponsible 

He  fought  for  righteousness.  Justice  and 
equality  He  exemplified  the  highest  ideals  of 
dignity  and  eloquence  m  the  pulpit  together 
with  perMinal  courage. 

•In  the  pulpit  in  the  community.  In  Israel 
his  vision  his  enthusiasm  his  willingness  to 
give  of  his  ability  his  warm  human  com- 
passion for  his  fellow  man  his  selfless  devo- 
tion to  every  cause  that  concerns  our  people, 
his  love  of  Zlon  which  was  the  core  of  his 
life— all  these  Inspired  us  to  deeds  far  beyond 
our  own  strength   and   capacity 

He  was  a  leader  who  never  faltered  or 
failed  His  beacon  luht  o!  understanding 
showed  forth  at  times  when  the  twilight  was 
dim    and  when  others  sometimes  faltered 

May  his  light  continue  to  shine  forth  ever 
brlUlantlv  illuminating  our  synagogue  and 
our  community  " 

Other  tributes  were  given  by  Rabbi  Klrsh- 
blum Rabbi  Ephraim  Bennett  of  Lynn  rep- 
resenting the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Rabbis, 
and  Temple  President  J.icob  Stone 

Officiating  at  the  services  was  Rabbi  Israel 
Kazls  of  Temple  Mlshkan  Teft'.a  In  Newton, 
assisted  by  Rabbi  Shubow  s  brother.  Rabbi 
Leo  ShutX'W  of  SomervlUe.  and  Rabbi  Charles 
Weinberg  of  Maiden 

Honorary  bearers  Included  Israeli  Consul 
Moshe  Ofer,  House  Spe.iker  McCormack. 
Police  Comnir  Edmund  L  McNamara,  the 
Rev  Dana  McLean  Greeley  past  president  of 
the  Unitarian  Unlversallst  A*sn  ,  BoBton 
Municipal  Court  Chief  Justice  Elijah  Adlow 
Also.  Dr  Francis  B  Carro',!.  Alexander 
Brm,  publl.>her  of  the  Jewish  Advocate; 
James  Kahn  publisher  of  the  Jewish  Times. 
Prof  H.u-ry  B  Wolfson  of  Harvard  University, 
Governor  s  Councilor  Herbert  C'jnnelly  New 
England  Zionist  Region  President  Julius 
Stone.  Temple  Honorary  President  Silverman. 
Temple  President  Stone  Lawrence  O  Laskey. 
Dr  Jacob  Yules.  Bradford  Salvetz  and  Mar- 
shall M.ircus 

Buna!  was  In  Sharon  Memorial  Park 
Rabbi  Shubow  who  died  Thursday  in  Beth 
Israel  Hospital  following  a  heart  attack, 
leaves  his  wife.  Beatrice  i  Citron  i.  a  son. 
Mmhe  who  with  his  wife  and  infant  daugh- 
ter arrived  here  Thursday  night  from  Israel, 
and  a  daughter.  Mrs  Judith  Steir  of  Brook- 
line 

Besides  his  brother  Rabbi  Leo  Shubow  he 
leaves  a  brother  Jacob,  of  Miami,  Fla  and 
four  grandchildren. 

Memorial  week  will  be  observed  at  his 
home.  125  Holland  Rd  .  Brookllne 

At  the  Temple.  Nathan  C  Wyman.  presi- 
dent of  the  Bnal  B nth  Council  ol  Greater 
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B<«ton,  told  newsmen  'The  Bnal  B  rllh 
mourns  the  loss  of  a  hne  and  devoted  Son  of 
the  Covenant    ' 

Rev  Leonidas  C  Contos,  president  of  the 
Hellenic  College  in  Brookllne  representing 
Greek  Orthodox  Archbishop  lakovos  of  New 
York  said.  We  grieve  with  deep  sorrow  at 
the  loss  to  Boston  and  the  nation  of  this  so 
gifted   and   gracious   servant   of    God   ' 
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1500    P*^    Final    Tribute    To 

Rabbi    J     S     5m  bow 

Tlie  body  of  Rabbi  Joseph  S    Shubow    69, 

one  of  Boston  5  most  revered  spiritual  leaders, 

was    buried    yesterday    following    services    at 

Temple    Bnal    Muthe.    Brighton     where    he 

ser.ed  f>r  more  than  35  years 

Several  of  the  1500  mourntrs  at  Uie  serv- 
ices fainted  as  eulogies  to  the  late  rabbi 
c  >ntlnued  for  more  than  an  hour  Richard 
Cardinal  Cushlng  and  Hou.se  Speaker  John 
W  McCormack  led  a  large  number  of  suit« 
and  national  leaders  In  religion,  the  profes- 
sions, and  politics 

Tributes  to  the  naUonally  known  clergy- 
man vice-president  of  the  Zionist  Organiza- 
tion of  Americ.i.  contlnue<l  ui  come  in  Rabbi 
Shubow  died  Thursday  after  being  sirKken 
wTh   a   coronary   attack  Tue.sd.iy 

Temple  officials  were  forced  to  open  all 
dcors  when  several  In  the  standing-room 
cruwd  collapsed  Many  mourners,  who  ar- 
rived too  late,  stood  patiently  In  the  sun, 
some  .xs  long  as  two  hours 

Others  among  those  attending  services  for 
the  Russian-born  Rabtal  were  Msgr  George 
Kerr  Brig  Gen  Timothy  Rei;an  represent- 
ing Gov  Sargent  Rep  Philip  Phllbln  i  D- 
ClinUmi;  President  Nathan  C  Wyman  of 
the  Greater  Boston  Council  of  Bnal  Brlth, 
and  Rev  I^^ndos  C  Contoe,  president  of 
Hellenic  C.jl'.ege  Brookllne,  who  represented 
Ar.-hblshop  I.ikovos  North  American  primate 
of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church 

Edward  Silverman,  a  lavman  who  serves  as 
honorary  president  of  Temple  B  n.U  Moshe. 
called  the  late  leader  a  man  who  always  at- 
tacked injustice,  challenged  cruelly  and  lack 
of  honor,  and  censured  those  who  were  re- 
sponMble  He  exemplified  the  highest  Ideals 
of  dignity  and  eloquence  In  the  pulpit,  to- 
gether with  personal  courage  ' 

Also  a"ending  the  service  was  Loul.se  Day 
Hicks  former  Boston  School  Committee 
member.  Rabbi  Joseph  B  Soloveltchik. 
acknowledged  US  Talmudlc  scholar,  and 
Barnev   Frank,  representing  Mayor  Kevin  H. 

White 

Among  the  eulogists  was  Rabbi  Lsher 
Klrshblum  of  New  York,  vice  president  of  the 
national  Zionist  Organization  of  America 
R&bbl  Shubow  was  to  be  a  candidate  for  the 
organization  s  presidency 

Other  speakers  included  Jacob  Stone  presi- 
dent of  Congregation  B  nal  M>..he  and  Rabbi 
Epnralm  Bennett  of  Lynn 

The  flag-dr.ipetl  traditional  pine  box  cof- 
fin was  carried  from  the  temple  amid  a 
throng  of  mourners  who  pressed  m  to  Ujuch 
the  coffin 

While  honorary  bearers  surrounded  the 
hearse  the  coffin  wa.s  placed  inside  and  the 
cortege  was  escorte<l  on  its  way  to  Sharon 
Memorial  Park  In  Sharon  for  burial 

El.-LOt,Y    BY    RADBI    I     C.-.IIKR    KlRsHBH  M     SlIR- 

ITVAL    Leader   or    the    Jtwi-sH    CENrsa   or 

Kew    Garde.vs    Huts    \No    Vke    President 

or  THE  ZioNUsT  Orcaniz-^tion  or  America 

It  is  with  deep  shtKk  and  profound  pain 

that    I    eulogize   my    late    beloved   colleague. 

Rabbi  Joseph  S    Shubow    Mine  hud  been  the 

privilege  to  have  known   him   for  a  quarter 

of    a    century     Together    we    worked    In    the 

Vineyard    of    the    Lord    as   graduates   of   the 

Jewish  Inalltute  of  Religion  and  In  the  Rab- 


binical Assembly   And  together  we  tilled  the 
held  of  Zionism 

Rabbi  Shubow  was  ca.sl  In  a  mold  from 
whUh  verv  few  emanated  He  possessed  the 
strength  of  a  lion  when  he  grasped  your 
hand  or  embraced  you  He  also  was  leonine 
as  he  Jumped  to  his  feet  when  he  felt  that  a 
speaker  to  whom  he  had  given  his  undivided 
attention  had  suddenly  distorted  the  truth 
And  yet  he  possessed  the  heart  of  a  child  for 
he  was  so  forelvlng  He  would  never  depart 
from  a  meeting  without  bidding  Shalom  to 
his  strongest  adversary  -A  gesund  olf  dlr,^^ 
was  an  expression  he  used  so  frequently 

Riibbl  Shubow  was  most  charitable  not 
only  to  the  or«anl7ed  and  communal  philan- 
thropies but  to  individuals  who  came  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  .seeking  his  aid  And 
whenever  someone  solicited  his  help  through 
the  mall  he  was  never  satisfied  Just  to  send 
his  generous  contribution  but  always  added 
a  letter  of  warmth  and  encouragement  to  the 
solicitor  He  always  gave  magnanimously  and 
very  often  anonymously 

Rabbi  Shubow  was  always  the  Rabbi  From 
his  pulpit  he  preached  some  of  his  most  pa.s- 
sionate  sermons  on  Zionism  and  from  the 
Zionist  platform  he  studded  his  lectures  with 
Judaism  He  was  a  great  scholar  who  drank 
In  thirst  anv  word  of  Torah  that  came  within 
his  hearing'  He  wns  a  great  disciple  of  the 
immortal  Steohen  S  Wise  More  than  Just 
Imitating  the  speech  of  the  great  master  he 
emulated  him  In  all  his  ways  through  his 
passion  for  Zionism,  his  pursuit  of  Justice 
and  truth  and  his  ch.unplonlng  the  cau.-e 
of  the  oppressed 

Rabbi  Shubow  had  a  great  love  for  his 
Synagogue  I  can  never  forget  the  time  when 
he  telephoned  me  to  let  me  know  that  he 
succeeded  in  having  Its  mortgage  burned  He 
loved  his  congregants  and  appreciated  their 
understanding  of  his  ways  and  works  and 
their  approval  of  his  extensive  travels  on  be- 
half of  an  Israel  reborn.  He  felt  eternally 
blefsrd  by  his  life  partner.  Beatrice  He  w.is 
always  the  strong  eagle  and  she  the  sweet 
dove 

Rabbi  Shubow  was  so  proud  of  his  friend- 
ship with  your  Eminence.  Cardinal  Cushlng 
He  felt  so  comforted  by  your  many  words  of 
sympathy  for  and  courage  to  the  State  of 
Israel  and  the  Jewish  people  evcrywrhere 
Equally  proud  wi\s  he  of  your  friendship. 
Speaker  of  the  House.  Mr  McCormack  On 
many  occasions  you  have  raised  your  clarion 
voice  in  defense  of  Israel  and  Zionism.  His 
proudest  moments  were  when  he  s.it  in  the 
audience  listening  to  you  speak  on  behalf  of 
the  Jewish  State  How  he  must  rejoice  from 
his  Heavenly  Abode  to  find  you  both  now 
SI' ling  m  his  congregation! 

The  tear  ducts  refuse  to  remain  dry  as  I 
bid  you  fond  and  final  farewell,  dearly  be- 
loved Joe  Your  booming  voice  shall  alwiivs 
ring  in  my  ears  I  shall  always  feel  your  warm 
handshake  and  strong  embrace  Your  sweet 
smile  and  ruddy  cheeks  shall  always  be  be- 
fore my  eves  You  shall  continue  to  live  m 
the  moun'tiilns  of  Judah  and  In  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem 


Z> 
X 


Et'i.ocY    Delivehed    by     Edward    Silverman 
Honorary  President.  Temple  Bnm  Mosiie 

It  Is  *uh  great  sorrow  In  our  hearts  that 
we  are  gathered  here  this  afternoon  to  pay  , 
tribute    to    our    beloved    friend    and    rabbi 

How  fortunate  Is  a  people  whose  leader 
exemplified  In  his  own  person  the  noblest 
traditions  .ind  highest  goals  of  Its  faith  Our 
rabbi  was  a  man  who  lived  and  labored  for 
his  people 

He  was  a  man  of  great  versatility,  with 
compassion  and  love  for  all  G-ds  children. 
His  gt>al  was  always  to  attack  Injustice 
wherever  he  saw  It  No  worthy  cause  found 
him  indifferent    He  challenged  cruelty,  lack 
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of  honor,  and  censured  those  who  were  re- 
sponsible He  fought  for  righteousness,  Jus- 
tice, .ind  equality  He  exemplified  the  hlgh- 
e!!t  Ideals  of  dlpnlty  and  eloquence  In  the 
pilipit.   together    ^^lth    personal    courage. 

He  lived  through  a  veritable  torment  of 
maivrdoiii  and  tcU-facrifice.  and  yet 
ihrotigh  nil  the  anguish  and  turbulence 
v.-hlch  wc  know  he  endure<i.  he  remained 
iae.idla&t  :uid  true.  Ore.itness  comes  to  each 
of  us  in  our  own  way  when  we  recognize 
that  life  requires  great  choices  .ind  decifions. 
Chaiactcr.  and  only  character,  cm  help  us 
irliiinph  over  difficult  circumsnn .e?.  and 
rsil  charancr  grows  from  the  roots  of  faiih — 
leal  character  eiiable.s  us  u  face  crises  with 
inner  strength. 

In  every  a'-'C.  there  is  a  Uader  who  pos- 
Ecs.ies  wisdom  as  well  as  piety,  courage  as  well 
as  loyalty  Such  a  loder  w.is  our  rabbi.  The 
story  of  our  congregation  Is  mter-woven  and 
inter-mlngled  with  the  lifetime  of  his  serv- 
ice. He  has  stood  by  the  side  of  every  ad- 
ministration, and  has  participated  in  every 
phare  of  activity  from  the  bulldinn  of  the 
temple  to  the  liquidation  of  our  mortgage. 
In  the  pulpit,  in  the  community,  in  Isr.iel, 
his  vision,  his  enthusiasm,  his  willingness 
to  give  of  his  ability,  his  w.irm  human  com- 
pas.slon  for  his  fellow  man.  his  selfless  devo- 
tion to  every  c.iuse  that  concerns  cur  peo- 
ple, his  love  of  Zlon,  w'llch  w.ts  the  core 
of  hU  lite— all  these  inspired  us  to  deeds 
far  beyond  our  own  strength  and  capacity. 
It  took  vision,  foresight,  and  courage  In 
those  early  days  of  the  1930's.  when  our 
count  ry^s  economy  was  at  a  low  ebb,  to  es- 
tablish a  religious  school  and  a  house  of 
worship.  There  Is  not  a  single  person  in  this 
sanctuary,  or  outside  it.  who  does  not  know 
that  Temple  Bnal  Moshe  is  a  tribute  to  the 
remarkable  talents  of  one  man,  our  rabbi, 
who  consecfated  our  Temple  by  giving  to  It 
all  that  a  man  can  give,  and  v^ho  has  with 
unflagging  tenacity,  steered  our  congrega- 
tion from  its  proud  but  humble  birth  for  the 
past  35  years 

He  was  a  leader  who  never  f.iltered  or 
f.»lled  His  beacon  light  of  underftandlng 
showed  forth  at  times  when  the  twilight  was 
dim,  and  when  others  sometime  faltered. 
May  his  light  continue  to  shine  forth,  ever 
brilliantly.  Illuminating  our  synagogue  and 
our  community. 

We  shall  ever  cherish  the  memory  of  our 
beloved  Rabbi  Joseph  Shnlom  Shubow,  serv- 
ant of  G-d.  defender  of  Israel,  and  lover  of 
humnnitv. 


Ellocy   bv   Mr    Jacob   Stone,   President  of 
Temple  Bnai  Moske 

The  whole  Temple  community  Is  shocked 
at  the  sudden  and  untimely  death  of  our  late 
beloved  Rabbl  Joseph  Shalom  Shubow. 

He  was  an  outstanding  champion  and 
advocate  of  the  less  fortunate  regardless  of 
race,  creed  or  color  His  voice  which  was  heard 
throughout  the  world  in  behalf  of  the 
State  of  Israel  Is  now  forever  stilled,  but 
his  words  will  be  long  remembered. 

He  was  a  great  American,  a  good  Jew  and 
never  feared  to  take  a  position  on  the  princi- 
ples that  he  thought  were  correct. 

Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  eulogizing  an 
outstanding  eminent  lawyer,  said:  "The  best 
that  could  be  said  of  him  was  that  he  was  a 
la'.vyer,  soldier  and  statesman."  A  similar 
eulogy  can  be  made  for  our  late  Rabbi.  It 
could  be  said  of  him  that  he  was  a  Rabbl, 
soldier  and  statesman. 

The  demise  of  our  Rabbl  leaves  a  void 
which  Is  irreparable  and  will  be  hard  to  flU. 
The  whole  Temple  community  is  saddened. 

May  I,  as  President  of  Temple  Bnal  Moahe, 
In  their  behalf  and  in  behalf  of  my  wife  and 
myself,  express  to  you,  Mrs.  Shubow  and 
your  family,  our  heartfelt  sympathy  in  your 
time  of  bereavement. 
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Eulogy  by  Rabdi  Ephraim  I.  Bennett,  Vice 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Rabbis 

As  a  Vice-President  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Rabbis,  it  is  my  sorrowful  respou- 
.sibilily  to  extend,  on  behalf  of  the  M.B.R. 
and  mvseU.  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Joseph' Shubow  and  her  children,  to  Rabbi 
Loo  Shubow  and  to  all  the  members  of  the 
bereaved  family  on  the  profound  loss  which 
ihcy  as  well  as  our  entire  community  have 
su.v.aincd  in  the  passing  of  Rabbl  Joseph 
Shubow. 

Rabbl  Shubow  was  a  past  Pretiden'.  of  the 
Mass,  Board  of  Rabbis  who  served  our  orgaui- 
zation.  as  he  did  every  worthwhile  cause, 
with  complete  devotion  and  dedication  He 
always  enriched  our  deliberations  with  his 
astute  and  creative  insights,  his  firm  con- 
victions, the  passion  of  his  feelings,  so  pow- 
erfully and  movingly  articulated,  and  his 
clear  vision  of  the  proper  role  of  the  Ra'obi  in 
the  coinmunity.  He  wai  a  courageous  cham- 
pion of  his  people,  his  country  and  his  G-d 
whose  eloquence  stirred  the  hearts  of  so 
many  and  lifted  them  to  a  higher  dimension 
of  spiritual  existence.  His  vigorous,  dynamic 
presence  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  who 
knew  him. 

Rabbi  Murray  Rotlunan.  President  of  the 
M  BR  .  would  have  been  here  but  for  a  seri- 
ous accident  in  which  his  daughter  was  in- 
volved yesterday.  He  asked  me  to  read  the 
following  telegram: 

"Auto  accident  prevents  me  from  being 
present  to  pay  homage  to  our  beloved  col- 
league and  Past  President,  Joseph  Shubow. 
Please  express  slncerest  condolences  on  my 
behalf  and  on  behalf  of  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Rabbis." 

Eulogy  by  Rabbi  Is«ael  J.  Kazis.  Rabbi 
OF  Congregation  Mishkau  Tefila,  New- 
ton, Mass. 

As  we  pay  our  final  tribute  to  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  and  beloved  friend, 
Rabbl  Joseph  Shalom  Shubow.  there  come 
to  mind  the  Biblical  words  "How  have  the 
mighty  fallen?"  A  mighty  leader  has  fallen 
In  the  midst  of  the  struggle  for  the  creative 
survival  of  the  Jewish  people.  He  was  a  front 
line  soldier  who  did  not  know  the  meaning 
of  fear,  who  fought  courageously  and  with 
passionate  devotion  on  behalf  of  every  cause 
in  which  he  believed,  who  never  retreated  in 
the  face  of  obstacles,  who  withstood  many 
attacks  only  to  return  to  the  battle  with  in- 
creased vigor  and  determination.  His  weapons 
were  the  unusual  spiritual  faculties  with 
which  he  was  richly  endowed:  a  brilliant 
mind,  a  brave  and  compassionate  heart,  an 
Iron  will,  an  eloquent  voice,  and  a  gifted 
pen.  He  was  a  leader  of  men  who  Inspired 
others  "to  dare  to  follow  where  he  dared  to 
lead".  When  he  enlisted  In  the  service  of  a 
cause,  his  entire  being  was  committed.  His 
energy,  which  flowed  from  an  inexhaustible 
source,  and  his  time  were  expended  with  a 
de<Ucatlon  which  transcended  all  personal 
considerations. 

My  warm  friendship  and  association  with 
Rabbl  Shubow  began  some  thirty-five  years 
ago  when  I  was  a  member  of  the  Harvard 
Avukab,  the  American  Student  Zionist  Or- 
ganization. Rabbl  Shubow  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  Avukah  and  before  that  had 
served  as  the  president  of  the  Harvard  Zion- 
ist Society.  His  involvement  in  the  Zionist 
Movement  stretched  back  over  a  half-century 
during  which  time  he  became  one  of  its 
leading  spokesmen  In  our  country.  He 
pleaded  the  cause  of  Zionism  from  pulpit 
and  platform  and  Inspired  a  vast  audience 
throughout  the  land  with  his  unusual  elo- 
quence. 

He  ■wrote  numerous  articles  and  essays 
which  enlightened  his  many  readers  with  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  vital  need  of  a 
bofneland  for  the  Jewish  people.  And  when 
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t:te  Stale  of  Israel  was  established,  he  re- 
doubled his  efforts  to  enlist  the  strength 
nnd  the  support  of  his  fellow  Jews.  His  con- 
victions, zeal  and  ardor  were  communicated 
with  great  impact  upon  those  who  heard 
him  speak  or  read  his  wTitings  The  words 
of  the  prophet  Isaiah  come  to  mind  as  we 
recall  Rabbl  Shubows  indefatigable  labors 
for  the  rebirth  of  Israel:  "For  Zlon's  sake  I 
will  not  keep  silent  and  for  Jerusalem's  sake 
I  will  not  rest  until  her  vindication  goes  forth 
as  br.ghtness  nnd  lier  salvation  as  a  burning 
torch'".  Rabbl  Shubo'.v's  cnormJius  contribu- 
tion to  the  furtiicrance  of  Zionism  has  be- 
come par'„  of  Ani'.-ncan  Jewisii  history  and 
will  long  be  rcn-.embDrcd  by  those  who  came 
under  his  wide  influence. 

When  vve  consider  ihe  multiplicity  of  In- 
terests. lo'.altiC.'.  and  ac'ivities  which  oc- 
cupied Rabbl  Shubovv's  time,  thought  and 
energy,  we  find  it  incredible  that  one  man 
could  have  undertaken  and  achieved  so  much 
rf  lasting  human  value  As  a  rabbi  he  served 
his  congregation  not  only  as  preacher,  teacher 
and  pastor  but  also  assumed  many  of  the 
administrative  responsibilities  so  vital  for 
the  proper  functioning  of  a  synagogue.  As 
a  leader  in  our  community  he  sought  to 
achieve  greater  cooperation  and  unity  by 
joining  with  some  of  his  rabbinic  and  lay 
colleagues  In  founding  the  Rabbinical  As- 
sociation of  Greater  Boston,  now  known  as 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Rabbis,  and  the 
Associated  Synagogues  of  Greater  Boston, 
now  known  as  the  Associated  Synagogues  of 
Massac htisetLs.  Throughout  the  years  he  was 
a  leading  figure  in  these  two  organizations 
and  gave  of  himself  unstintlngly  to  the  ftir- 
iherance  of  their  programs.  The  many  good 
causes  which  he  served  in  the  greater  Bos- 
ton community  both  Jewish  and  general  are 
too  numerous  to  mention.  As  a  consequence 
he  became  a  respected  public  flgtire  and  en- 
Joyed  the  friendship  and  admiration  of  men 
and  women  of  differing  faiths  and  from  all 
waiks  of  life. 

A^^msy  as  Rabbl  Shubow  was,  he  never- 
thelessFound  the  time  to  give  expression  to 
his  remarkable  literary  talent  which  began 
to  manifest  Itself  while  a  student  at  Har- 
vard where  he  won  several  awards  for  his  es- 
says. He  contributed  numerous  articles  cov- 
ering a  wide   range  of  subjects  to  various 
periodicals  and  newspapers.  He  served  as  lit- 
erary editor  of  the  Jewish  Advocate  of  Boston 
and  on  the   editorial   staff  of   Opinion.   He 
edited  the  Brandeis  Avukah  Volume,  a  very 
significant     tribute     to     Justice     Louis     D. 
Brandeis  on  his  seventy-fifth  birthday.  As  a 
scholar,  he  pursued  his  studies  throughout 
the  years   and   received   a  Ph.D.   at  Harvard 
in  the  field  of  Political  Science.  His  doctoral 
disserUtion  represents  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  Jewish  thought  and  life 
and  deals  with  the  moral  and  spiritual  ante- 
cedents of  Zionism  and  the  State  of  Israel. 
As    a    human    being   Rabbl    Shubow   was 
blessed  with  a  spacious  and  compassionate 
heart.  Whoever  was  in  need  of  aid,  guidance 
or  counsel  knew  that  he  could  turn  to  Rabbl 
Shubow  for  help.  The  extent  to  which  Rabbl 
Shubow  gave  of  his  time,  energy  and  sub- 
stance to  countless  human  beings  surpasses 
description.  The  story  of  what  he  did.  while 
serving  as  an  overseas  chaplain  In  the  U.S. 
Army  during  World  War  II,  on  behalf  of  the 
survivors  of  the  concentration  camps  In  Eu- 
rope is  yet  to  be  told  in  Its  full  dimensions.  I 
have  received  many  first  hand  reports  from 
the  survivors  who  settled  in  our  community, 
the  grateful  beneficiaries  of  Rabbl  Shubow's 
love    compassion  and  concern  In  the  period 
immediately    following   their    liberation.    In 
their  state  of  bewilderment  they  found  In 
Rabbl  Shubow  a  tower  of  strength,  a  com- 
passionate leader  and  warm  friend  who  In- 
fused their  spirit   with   faith,  courage  and 
hope. 

As  we  contemplate  Rabbl  Shubow's  enor- 
mous contribution  to  the  welfare  of  so  many 
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human  beings  and  to  the  advancemeiU  of  so 
many  causes    we  recall  the  words  which  the 
Lord  spoke  to  Aaron    the  High  Priest  and  to 
his  sons       Yet  shall  keep  the  sacred  charge  ^ 
Rabbi  Shubo*   kept   aiid   fuiniled   the  sacred 
charge  with   the  complete  dedk-aiion  of   his 
spirit    As  a  leader  he  belonged  to  that  cate- 
gory or  men  who,  in  the  words  or  the  ancient 
rabbis    "light  lamps  to  U'.umine  the  path  or 
their    rellow-men       Rabbi    Shubow    *-'s    in- 
deed such  a  lamp-lighter    The  lamps  which 
he   kindied    brought    light   to   countless    hu- 
man being.    U  IS  a  luht  which  will  not  rail. 
The  concern  which  Rabbi   Shubow  manl- 
re^ted   lor   the   well-being   ol    his   rellowmen 
was  but  ..n  ex-.ension  or   the  lo\e  which  he 
Ea.e  to  the  members  of  his  dear  ramlly    The 
deep  bonds  cf  affecUon  and  devotion  which 
united   him    and   his   beloved    w:fe     Beatrice^ 
engendered    a    relationship    wh.ch    can    best 
be    described    m    the    words    c-r    the    ancient 
R.ibbis        When   a   husband   and   wife   prove 
worthv    the   Divine   Presence  dwells  In   their 
home  •    indeed   the  climate  in   the  home  of 
Rabbi  and  Mrs    Shubow  was  permeated  with 
love   and    Joy    and    warm'h     It    was    in    Oils 
happy  atmosphere  that  the  personality  and 
Character   of    their   dear   children   J;'dy    and 
Moshe    were    molded    and    fashioned     Rabb 
Shubow   was   never   u:o  occupied   to   g've   of 
himself   to  his   children    They   were   his  de- 
hght  and   he  was  their  refreshing  source  of 
iove    de-.oTlon  and  guidance    And  when  the 
ch'dren     were     married       their     wonderful 
mates    Bert  and  Mary  Jane    and  the  irrand- 
chlldren   enriched   the   Shubow   fami.y    w-^i  h 
an     added     dimension     of     happ.ness     and 
w.rmth      AS    husband      father     ^"'l   ^r.^"f- 
father    Rabbi  Shub,.w  s  heart  and  '"'"'1  j^'-fj 
lained    the    spirit    of    his    dear    or.es    with 
strength.   wls<l'  m  and  Joy 

IT  we  sav  farewell  to  our  beloved  Rabbi 
^hubcw  there  c  ime  to  mind  the  words 
wh"c^  according  vo  the  Mldra.sh  the  Lord 
Tp^ke  to  Moses  as  He  .a:.l  farewell  to  him 
■Moses,  vou  have  tolled  hard  and  Ubored 
much  Go  now  and  rest  Rabbi  Shubow  la- 
^^  hard  and  long  give  the  best  of  hlm.e 
to  his  .spiritual  calling  and  has  now  gone  to 
his  eternal  rest 

May  O-d  bless  his  dear  wife  Beatrice,  the 
children  and  grandchildren  his  brothers  and 
the  othermembers  of  his  family  with  the 
strength  and  the  fortitude  to  bear  ther  great 
loss  with  courage  May  the  shining  example 
of  Rabbi  Shubow  s  life  serve  as  a  source  of 
inspiration  and  emulation  f^r  all  of  us  May 
mt  soul  be  bound  up  In  the  bond  of  eternal 
lire 

THE  RETIREME>fT  OF  THE  34TH  AIR 
DIVISION  ANT)  <?OLONEL  GAL- 
UAGHER 

HON.  GARRY  BROWN 


OF    mcHlG^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  20.  1970 
Mr   BROWN  of  Michigan   Mr  Speak- 
er during  the  hoUday  receso  I  had  occa- 
sion to  participate  In  a  none -too- festive 
ceremony  at  the  Custer  Air  Force  Station 
m  my  district    On  December  30,  cere- 
monies were  held  acknowledging  the  de- 
activation of  the  34th  Air  Divuion  and 
the   retirement  of  its  commander.  Col. 
Raymond  K  Gallagher  The  deactivation 
nf   the  34th  Air  Division  wa.s  a  conse- 
quence of  economy  measures  taken  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  pursuant  to 
the  instructions  of  the  Congress  and  the 
administration.     Everyone     appreciates 
economy  in  Government,  necessarily  in- 
cluding economy  in  the  Defense  EsUb- 
bshxnent.  yet  when  those  economy  move* 
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strike  home  and  disrupt  a  fine  relation- 
ship such  as  that  which  existed  between 
the  officers  and  personnel  of  the  34th  Air 
Division  and  the  Battle  Creek  commu- 
nity, economy  becomes  a  bitter  pill  to 

swallow  ,         _^,.„ 

And  when  such  deactivation  ceie- 
monies  are  the  occasion  for  the  retire- 
ment exercises  of  the  commanding  offi- 
cer of  such  deactivated  unit,  the  hurt 
IS  even  mr.e  sharply  felt^ 

1 1  my  3  vears  in  the  Congress,  I  have 
had   many  "occasions   to  work  with  our 
friends    m    the   miUtaiT    at    Custer   Air 
f^orce  Station  and  have  always  been  im- 
pressed with,  and  appieciated.  the  f.nt 
cooperation   and   asM^tance   I   have   le- 
ceived  Colonel  Gallagher  ha^  been  a  tine 
commandinp  officer  of  the  34th  Air  Di- 
vision   and    has    made    an    outstanding' 
contribution  to   thi.i  Nation   throuphou 
his   career    At    the   same   time,   he   ha.- 
helped  tremendously  in  malntainmk;  the 
wain  and   pleasant   relationship  whicn 
has  existed  bet"  een  the  miliUry  oi>era- 
tioM-  for  which  he  has  been  responsible 
and   the  civilian   community  of   nearby 

I  could   go  on   and   on.   for   the  nice 
things  that  can  be  said  about  Uie  34lh 
Ml   Division  and  Colonel  Gallapher  arc 
almost    limitless,    but    others    have    ex- 
pcssed   belter  than  I  could,  the  history 
and  accomplishment-s  of  the  division  and 
Colonel  Gallagher    I.  therefore,  wish  to 
insert  m   Uie  Record  at   thi.s  point   for 
proper   appreciation  by   all   ol    my  col- 
leagues  the  article  by   Stan   Kau  inan, 
the  fine  reporter  of  the  Battle  Creek  En- 
quirer   and    News,    concerning    Colonel 
Gallaghers  retirement  and  a  brief  his- 
loi-y  of  the  34th  Air  Division  which  was 
incorpoi-ated  In  the  program  for  the  de- 
activation-retlrement    ceremonies     The 
article  and  history  follows: 

^    C.RFER   BEGINS   AND  ENDS   AT   FoBT   ClSTEB^ 
■      COLONEL    GALLAC.EK    ExrXS    WlT.I    ENVIABIE 

Record 

I  By  Stan  Kaufman  i 
On  a  h.t  June  day  in   19 J8  a  raw  second 
leutenant   In   the  cavalry   dr>.ppe<l   his  bar- 
ra-ks  bag  In  a  tent  at  Camp  Custer  to  begin 
his  art:ve  duty  with  the  Armv 

Todav    that   same   pers^.n   is  a     full   bird 
colonel' preparing  to  retire  at  the  Cvister  A  r 
Force  Station    concluding  an  llUislrlous  31- 
vear  military  career 

■    He's    Col     Raymond    K     Gallagher,    com- 
mander of   the   34th   Air   Division,  which   of- 
ftcally  »:11  ^  deac'lvated  Dec   31 
Col    Gallagher  also  retires  Dec    31 
His   recollections   of   old   Ft     Custer'" 
•Hell    there  was  nothing  out  here    Only  a 
few  buildings  were  up    It  was  .»  tent  world, 
Gallagher  said  . 

•  I  remember  our   held  trips    They  usually 
were   to   Gull    Lake    which   was  only   a  wild 

woods  at  that  time  We  "^«1  ^r  r^u'  nac 
horses  in  the  cool  lake  water  Wed  bU,  uac 
'here  and  return  the  next  day 

•Most  of  our  training  was  on  the  fort  area 
We  had  our  cavalry  charges  through  the 
woods  and  over  the  fields  Getting  to  tow-n 
was  no'  a  frequent  occurrence  We  were  tired 
and  It  was  a  long  walk,  '  Gallagher  said 

Actually,   Gallaghers   first   duty   here   waa 

In   1937.  ^ 

He  came  to  Camp  Custer  ' o""  »^^-'«;l^ 

summer  encampment  while  an  ROTC  cadet 

at  the  University  ot  nilnols 

The  Air  Force  colonel  tella  one  on  himself 
while  still  a  horse  soldier  here 

We  just  completed  a  charge  and  were  tak- 
ing a  lO-mlnute  break  Being  near  a  straw- 
berry patch,  I  strayed  over  with  my  horse. 
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Queenie  I  was  picking  berries  when  she  be- 
came   Irlsky    .        .    I   d'dnt   ride    for   several 

ninths,  ■  Gallagher  said. 

But  Gallagher  had  another  yen 

He  traded  his  saddle  I-r  a  new  cockpu  u 
Augu.^t    1939   when  he  entered  night  school 
it  Kellv  Field    lexas. 

'  ihus  he  holds  the  dUtmction  of  having 
switched  from  horses  to  supersonic  Jet  alr- 
crall  during  his  career 

Gallagher  also  takes  wuh  him  an  envi.iblo 
tli»;h;  recrd  which  veteran  Air  Force  ottuirs 
i-nar'2C  will  never  be  broken 

The  C'..loncl  has  not  nu^>seO  a  ni.nuh  s  Ily- 
luL-  lime  in  more  than  30  years! 

•ro  be  exact,  he  will  have  365  months  of 
consecutive   flight    time,   including   this    his 

lit-,1  month  ^         ,  ^„ ,,  . 

During  his  career.  Gallagher  has  lopt>^d 
more  than  9.000  hour^  or  tlighl  time  with  a 
majority  of  that  time  in  hghter  aircrali 

Gaaagher    has    rt..*n   80   diHerent    aircraft 
,„    the   na-lons   mventory-lncludlns  beinp 
currently    qualified    to      J.Kkev  •    the    HO.. 
l!4ua  Dagger     and   the  F106     Delta  Dart. 
both  supers.. nic  lighter  aircraft 

Galla-her  earned  a  bachelors  c'eP"^'  "' 
uidusirial  administration  in  1937  from  the 
L-nlvcrsilv  of  lU.nols  But  the  Air  Corps  was 
his  first  choice  even  In  college  For  a  year 
Leiore  prmng  his  conimis.sion  in  the  cavalry. 
G..llacher  worked  for  $13  a  week  as  a 
cost  estimator  for  a  lumber  company 

An  earlv  assignment  after  winning  his 
aM.if.rs  silver  w.ng.s  w.is  at  Hickam  Field 
in  Hawaii  He  was  there  Dec  7.  1941  when  the 
Japanese  attacked   the  island   outpost 

Gallagher  flew  one  of  the  first  combat  mls- 
Mons  in  a  P40  Warhawk  '  He  tlew  patrol 
missions  against   an   an'u-ipated   enemy   m- 

' "subsequently.     Gallagher    "^o^"'   /"^'"J'" 
out  into  the  Pacitic  where  he  loeped  160  ct.m- 
bat  mis-slons   He  tlew  P40s.  P38   •LlehtnlneH 
and   P47     Thunderbolts  - 

His  kill  for  the  P.tcific  w.ir  was  one  Japn- 
ne^^e     Zero     fiplifr  ,ind  one  -Betty  bomber 

The  Korean  connict  saw  him  back  in  the 
Thick  of  the  aerial  war  He  «a.s  then  com- 
mander of  the  8th  Fi..:hter-Bo.i>ber  Wmp 
Gallagher,  then  a  c  .Innel,  flew  103  comha 
mi&slons  and  logged  141  combat  hours  m  F80 
•Shooting     S-ars-     the     nations     first     Ji - 

''"^olf^Aug  29,  1952.  Gallagher  led  the  81  h 
on  three  con.secu'ive  raids  apaln.st  Pyonp- 
vang  the  North  Korean  capital  The  misMon.. 
were  described  as  the  most  deva-Matlnt;  dr- 
ftructlon  in  a  single  day  durinp  the  Korenn 
c  nflict   ■ 

Oallagher  said  the  three  successive  air 
strikes  were  made  without  Io-f  of  a  man  ■  r 
aircraft    despite   Intensive  antiaircraft    fire 

In  all  300  fighter-bomber  sorties  were 
flown  while  Gallaeher  circled  over  the  tar- 
get for  three  hours  directing  the  strikes  For 
his  action  Gallagher  was  awarded  the  Silver 
Star  Medal  for  gallantry   In  action 

This  September.  Gallagher  made  a  senti- 
mental trip  to  Korea  to  visit  the  faii^ed  Mth 
Fighter  Squadron  from  Selfrldge  Field,  which 
w>s  (-n  rotation  dutv  While  there  he  Jiew 
three  patrol  missions  with  the  Hat  In  the 
Ring'    squadron    The  94th  is  In  the  34th  Air 

Commands  are  not  unusual  for  Gallagher 
He  has  held  many--!ncludlng  nine  of  squad- 
ron le'.el  or  above-  both  In  this  country  and 
oversea-s.  ,,  ^   ,    _„, 

In  addition  to  the  Silver  Star  Medal.  Gal- 
lagher holds  the  Legion  of  Merit  w"h  one 
oik-leaf  cluster,  the  Distinguished  Flylt^g 
Cross  with  two  oak-leaf  clusters  The  A  r 
Medal  with  five  oak-leaf  clusters  and  the  Air 
Force   Commendation   Medal. 

He  is  to  be  awarded  a  second  cluster  to 
the  Legion  of  Merit  at  retirement  ceremonies 

Gallagher  met  his  wife.  Caroline,  while 
both  attended  the  University  of  Illinois  at 
Champion  A  daughter.  Nancy,  also  a  g[adu- 
ftt«  of  the  university.  Is  teaching  In  Atlanta. 
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Ga  A  son,  Richard.  Is  a  Junior  at  Springfield 
High  School  with  hopes  of  attending  the 
Air  Force  Academy  at  Colorado  Springs.  Colo. 

D^^CTIv^TloN-RETIREMENT     Ceremony,     D«- 
CKMBFR  30,    1969 -CUSTER  AFS.  Michigan 

PROGRAM 

Invocation,  I 

Welcome  I 

Reading  of  history  ' 

Remarks  by  the  commander. 

Canadian  National  anthem. 

U  S  National  anthem. 

Casing  of  the  colors. 

Retirement  of  Colonel  Raymond  K. 
Gallagher. 

Reception. 

Guest  of  honor;  Major  General  Robert  W. 
Burns,  Chief  of  Staff.  Aerospace  Defense 
Command 

HISTORY    OF    THE    34TH    AIR    DFVISION 

The  34th  Air  Division  was  originally  acti- 
vated 5  January  1951  at  Kirtland  Air  Force 
Base  New  Mexico,  as  part  of  the  Western 
Air  Defense  Force.  Air  Defense  Command. 
On  16  February  1953  command  of  the  34th 
was  transferred  from  Western  to  the  Central 
Air  Defense  Force.  On  1  January  1960  the 
34th  Air  Division  was  Inactivated  at  Kirt- 
land Air  Force  Base,  New  Mexico 

In  1951,  Just  outside  the  main  gate  of  a 
still  active  Fort  Custer,  Custer  Air  Force  Sta- 
tion was  established  to  support  the  781st  Air- 
craft Control  and  Warning  Squadron,  whose 
radar  towers  on  the  fort  Itself  still  stand. 
Fewer  than  a  hundred  Air  Force  personnel 
called  Custer  home. 

Veiled  In  secrecy  as  -Project  DADS",  the 
Detroit  Air  Defense  Sector  of  the  new  SAGE 
System  approached  reality  as  ground  was 
broken  on  Custer  Air  Force  Station  In  1956 
for  a  wlndowless  blockhouse.  The  Initial  cost 
for  the  new  facilities  was  $27  million.  Two 
years  later,  nearly  »20  million  worth  of  ad- 
vanced computers  were  Installed,  as  the  new 
defense  center  neared  its  operational  date. 

On  1  September  1959.  without  fanfare,  the 
Detroit  Air  Defense  Sector  went  operational. 
Its  area  of  control  was  a  small  section  of 
mid-America  which  Included  southern 
Michigan,  northern  Ohio,  and  Indiana.  A 
total  of  800  military  and  civilian  personnel 
manned  the  system. 

On  1  September  1963.  the  fourth  anniver- 
sary of  operations,  the  Detroit  Air  Defense 
Sector  was  expanded  to  220.000  square  miles, 
becoming  the  largest  air  defense  sector  in 
ADC  Its  responsibility  included  the  protec- 
tion of  22  million  people.  Manning  topped  a 
thousand  personnel. 

In  1965  the  sector  was  Judged  the  best  In 
the  nation,  topping  all  other  ADC  sectors  in 
the    Freddie    Smith    Trophy    Competition. 

On  1  April  1966  the  Detroit  Air  Defense  Sec- 
tor was  redesignated  the  34th  Air  Division. 
By  1968  the  area  of  responsibility  of  the  34th 
had  grown  to  391,000  square  miles,  including 
all  or  part  of  a  dozen  mid-American  states 
and  a  portion  of  Canada.  The  Division 
stretched  from  the  Straits  of  Mackinac  to  the 
Smokey  Mountains  of  Tennessee,  from  Ni- 
agara Falls  to  the  Mississippi.  54  million 
citizens  were  protected  by  a  defense  network 
controlled  from  the  Custer  Air  Force  SUtlon 
Blockhouse. 

Now  with  the  great  advances  of  the  state 
of  the  art  of  aerospace  defense,  the  new 
BUIC  system  and  the  remaining  SAGE  sys- 
lem.  even  vaster  areas  can  be  covered  from 
one  location  and  the  34th  Air  Division  and 
Custer  AFS  can  be  retired.  As  of  31  Decem- 
ber 1969  the  34th  Air  Division  will  be  de- 
.'.ctivated.  and  so  ends  an  ERA  In  Aerospace 
Defense. 

FORMER    COMMANDERS 

Colonel  John  W.  Mitchell;  Colonel  Charles 
G  Chandler;  Colonel  Chester  L.  Sluder; 
Colonel  Glendon  P.  Overlng;  Brig.  Gen. 
George  V.  Williams;  Colonel  Stanton  T. 
.Smith  Jr.;  Colonel  Raymond  K.  Gallagher. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NOISE  CONTROL 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  20,  1970 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  quality  of 
life  is  an  overwhelming  concern  of  Amer- 
icans today.  The  more  visible  signs  of  our 
deteriorating  environment  have  drawn 
the  greatest  amount  of  public  comment. 
We  all  are  aware  of  the  smog  hanging 
over  our  cities  and  the  fUth-strewn  rivers 
and  lakes  whose  pollution  is  steadily  in- 
creasing. ,  ,     . 

A  serious  but  less  publicized  factor  in 
the  decline  of  our  environment  is  the  in- 
cessant, ever-present  noise  which  assails 
us  virtually  24  hours  a  day.  There  is 
scientific  opinion  that,  not  only  is  noise 
disturbing,  it  is  also  harmful  to  physical 
and  mental  health. 

To  attack  the  problem  of  noise,  I  have 
today  introduced  the  Noise  Control  Act 
of  1970,  which  would  establish  an  Office 
of  Noise  Control  in  the  Office  of  the  Sur- 
geon General.  Through  this  Office,  grants 
will  be  made  to  States,  counties,  munici- 
palities, and  regional  governmental 
bodies,  commissions,  and  councils,  to 
fund  programs  for  noise  control  and  for 
research  Into  the  causes,  effects,  control, 
and  abatement  of  noise. 

The  bill  further  provides  funds  for  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  to  be 
conducted  by  pubUc  and  nonprofit  agen- 
cies and  institutions.  And  third,  the  bill 
establishes  the  Noise  Control  Advisory 
Council  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  which  shall  re- 
port yearly  on  the  activities  of  the  Office 
of  Noise  Control,  and  of  other  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  working  on  the 
problem  of  noise,  and  of  local  govern- 
mental bodies.  ,    .  .     , 
Pa&ige  of  the  Noise  Control  Act  ot 
1970  is  essential.  The  problem  of  noise  is 
increasing  and  must  be  addressed  now. 
An  article  in  the  January  15  edition  of 
the  Washington  Evening  Star,  written  by 
Roberta  Homig  and  James  Welsh,  details 
in  depth  the  problems  which  the  Noise 
Control  Act  of  1970  attacks,  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues: 

(Prom  the  Washington    (DC.)    Evening 

Star.  Jan.  15,  1970) 

The  DAT  L.  B.  J.  Was  Almost  Speechless 

(By  Roberta  Hornlg  and  James  Welsh) 

Not  long  after  he  died  in   1967  poet  Carl 

Sandburg  was  honored  at  a  ceremony  at  the 

Uncoln  Memorial. 

President  Johnson  sat  there  while  one  dig- 
nitary after  another  rose  to  speak.  Johnson 
couldn't  hear  much  of  what  they  said.  Al- 
most all  he  could  hear  was  the  Jets  overhead, 
coming  down  the  Potomac  on  their  landing 
run  to  National  Airport. 

As  his  own  turn  to  speak  approached, 
Johnson  turned  to  Interior  Secretary  Stewart 
Udall. 

"Get  rid  of  those  Jets,"  he  ordered. 
A  stortled  Udall  spoke  to  the  nearest  Secret 
Service  man,  who  quickly  telephoned  the 
presidential  command  to  the  airport.  By  the 
Ume  Johnson  rose  to  speak  the  noise  had 
stopped.  And  throughout  his  address,  the  Jets 
remained  miles  uprlver,  circling. 

As  the  story  goes,  this  Is  a  big  reason  Wash- 
ington became  as  Involved  as  it  now  is  in  try- 
ing to  curb  excessive  noise.  It  wasn't  long 
after  the  Sandburg  ceremony  that  federal 
officials    began    speaking    out    much    more 
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strongly  about    'noise  pollution"  than  they 
had  in  the  past. 

More  substantial  reasons  aren  t  dimcult  to 
find  Largely  they  stem  from  the  widespread 
introduction  of  Jet  aircraft  to  places  like  Na- 
tional Airport,  and  the  fact  that  If  a  citizen 
Is  bothered  by  the  sound,  he  can't  order  the 
Jets  turned  around  Uke  Johnson  did. 

Protests  and  lawsulU  over  noise  have  been 
on  the  rise.  Major  lawsuits  are  under  way 
contesting  airport  noise  In  New  York,  Chi- 
cago and  Atlanta. 

And  so  noise  has  become  the  latest  en- 
vironmental hazard  to  get  the  federal  govern- 
ments  seal  of  disapproval.  Springing  f^m 
1968  legislation,  a  new  noise-abatement  office 
is  operating  from  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. And  a  few  of  the  stales  have  sim- 
ilar offices. 

But  should  noise,  which  Is  usually  defined 
as  unwanted  sound,  be  equated  with  the 
widely  prevalent  and  publicized  forms  of 
pollution? 

Yes,  say  some  specialists.  They  cite  the 
warning  of  Nobel  Laureate  Robert  Koch  some 
60  years  ago:  "The  day  will  come  when  man 
will  have  to  fight  merciless  noise  as  the  worst 
enemv  of  his  health."  They  -varn  that  If  noise 
levels  continue  to  rise  as  they  have  in  the 
recent  past,  what  is  now  a  threat  could  be 
lethal. 

No.  say  others  In  order  of  magnitude  and 
concern,  noise  is  not  in  the  same  class  as 
what's  happening  to  the  air  and  water,  they 
say  And  it  is  not.  In  a  technical  sense,  a 
pollutant,  since  to  pollute  means  to  soil  or 
dirty.  Noise  does  not  soil  or  dirty,  nor  does 
It  accumulate  as  waste  accumulates. 

Yet  there  Is  general  agreement  that  exces- 
sive noise,  if  not  pollution,  nevertheless  can 
be  a  menace  to  health  and  well-being. 

Moreover,  if  it  does  not  threaten  the  en- 
vironment. It  lowers  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment. 

The  same  thing  is  often  said  of  other  by- 
products of  modern  life,  especially  urban  life. 
The  billboards  protrude;  the  power  lines  and 
freeways  cut  across  the  land;  roadside  com- 
mercial blight  spreads;  open  land  diminishes; 
ugliness  prevails. 

All  of  these  things  relate  to  the  question  of 
what  can  be  done  to  make  urban  Uving  more 
pleasant.  It's  a  question  that  can  lead  to  end- 
less debate. 

The  answers  are  not  easy.  For  example, 
if  highwav  construction  Is  halted,  it  creates 
greater  traffic  congestion.  Or  if  housing  de- 
velopment is  blocked  over  a  huge  area.  It 
drives  prices  up  and  contributes  to  the  den- 
sity of  other  areas. 

One  thing  Is  certain:  Concern  for  the 
amenities  Is  assuming  greater  Importance. 
It  Is  inseparable  from  the  over-all  environ- 
mental Issue. 

Noise,  unlike  ugliness  and  blight,  can  be 
measured  with  great  precision.  For  purposes, 
it  Is  measured  in  decibels  (db),  which  are 
units  of  acoustic  pressure  levels. 

The  numbers  can  be  deceptive.  The  sounds 
inside  a  quiet  residential  home  might  aver- 
age 40  db  the  sounds  of  a  busy  downtown 
street  80  db.  the  sound  o:  a  pneumatic  air 
hammer  120  db. 

But  this  doesn't  mean  the  street  is  twice 
as  noisy  or  the  air  hammer  three  times  as 
noisv  as  the  home. 

Decibels  rise  by  logarithmic  ratios,  so  that 
a  50  db  noise  Is  10  times  as  Intense  as  a  40 
db  noise.  For  each  additional  10  dbs.  multi- 
Dlv  bv  10.  The  busy  street,  then,  is  10.000 
Umesas  loud,  the  air  hammer  100  million 
times  as  loud  as  the  quiet  living  room. 

Not  long  ago,  Malcolm  C.  Hope,  the  Dis- 
trict's associate  director  for  evlronmental 
health  and  Harry  Gilbert,  his  specialist  for 
noise  problems,  took  a  ride  through  the 
Washington  area. 

Inside  the  car  on  upper  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue the  needle  of  Gilbert's  audiometer  flick- 
ered in  the  50  db  range.  Quiet  enough.  A 
window    was    open;    the    needle    went    past 
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so  db.  and  when  a  Uuck  passed.  U  weut  lo 
the  mid  70s 

•This  is  nuisance  leve:.  nothing  d.tnger- 
oiis.     said  Ciiltjfrt 

Oil  to  ViiishmffUin  CaUiedral.  Very  quiet, 
luside  Uie  iiudli.mett  r  mtik.-.urod  the  hiu^heU 
sounds  ai  about  40  db.  unill  the  organ  be- 
^j.m  playin;;  At  the  c.iU.edr^i  s  (jretii  ct^-h- 
ing.  the  ur»;.in  n-.-.usured  7J  tlb 

Bwclt  (lo*:iUixa.  the  wliiUuW  open  at  C  n- 
n'Ctiut  :  nd  K  S  re.-t.  the  netxlle  ptanted  up 
t.iwjrd  80  dti,  hlcher  when  hom^  were 
aouiided    It  hit  95  when  a  bus  re.ved  up 

Hope  nolod  that  tj-ibe.  in  Alnca  living  In 
a  quiet  IsoL.ted  environment  were  Kund  to 
have  near-perfect  hearing 

•  Our  normal  Is  really  abnormal. '  he  sa;d. 
Around  lo  ether  port*  or  town 
t^om  nearlv  100  yards  away,  a  pile  driver 
In  the  souihe-iit  measured  about  lOO  db  On 
the  southwest  Expre  .<^way,  founds  ranged 
m  the  BOs  And  at  the  14th  SUeet  Bridge.  It 
went  into  the  903  as  a  plane  pa*.ed  over- 
head J  , 

Finally,  to  Gravelly  Point  In  Alexandria  en 
the  direct  landing  pattern  to  National  Air- 
port. As  a  Jet  c-une  over,  the  audiometer 
necd.e  swung  to  114  Afterward,  the  needle 
d.ppeU  but  not  too  much,  for  the  alr;)ort 
nself  is  a  nouy  place  The  meter  registered 
108.  102,  105.  then  bacfe  to  113  as  ano'.her 
jet  swung  overhead 

•Let  5  face  it.  the  Jet  U  a  noisy  engine, 
taid  Hope      Expoeure   to   that  kind  of  noUe 
Xor  uJiy  period  of  time  U  dangerous." 

The  eSects  of  noUe  generally  faU  Into  four 
categories. 

N.^l.se  annoys.  A  dog  barking,  a  siren 
screaming,  a  motorcycle  tear'.ng  ar>.und  a 
corner  — any  cr  all  can  be  an  irritant  This 
13  not  a  danger,  but  U  helps  degrade  the 
quality  cf  urban  life 

Noise  disrupts  Above  50  db.  It  can  In'er- 
rupt  sleep  And  It  can  make  studying  diffl- 
cult  Above  80  db  ttlephonlng  can  be  next 
to  impossible 

Noise  can  cau  e  loss  of  hearing  Federally 
adopted  standards  say  a  steady  85  db  !s  about 
all  anyrne  should  be  asked  to  absorb  over 
the  length  of  a  workday  At  95  db.  the  listen- 
ing limit  should  be  four  hours,  according  to 
Gilbert  A*.  115  db  it  is  more  like  15  mlnu'Cj. 
Dr  Hayes  Newby  head  of  the  Maryland 
fnlverslty  -peech  and  hearing  clmlc.  says 
•There  is  no  doubt  cf  the  damage  that  can 
be  done  What  Is  deceptive  Is  that  the  nol.se 
levels  that  can  cause  damage  are  well  below 
what  Is  painful  or  uncomfortable" 

Dr  Uoyd  Boiling,  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington rnverslty  speech  and  hear:ng  clinic, 
says  an  increasing  number  of  people  are  re- 
porting trouble  hearing,  many  of  them  older 
persons.  ••Medical  'clence  Is  prolonging  life." 
he  said  '•but  'he  hearing  mechanism  deteri- 
orates at  'he  same  rate  And  we  know  that 
exposure  to  high  levels  of  noise  can  help 
speed  that  deterioration  " 

Noise  mav  be  Injurious  to  physical  and 
mental  health  But  on  this  point,  the  spe- 
cialists are  m  sharp  disagreement 

The  moderately  alarmist  side  begins  from 
this  premise- 

Man  evolved  In  a  relatively  quiet  v-orld. 
When  noise  did  occur.  It  could  produce  a 
healthy  response  It  was  t)oth  signal  and 
warning  Now  noise  abounds,  with  the  ab- 
normal   as  H  pe  EUgges-ed.  the  normal. 

Brttalns  Dr    John  Anthony  Parr,  asked  If 
n.aii  has  become  used  to  higher  noise  levels 
and   whether  he  can  get  used  to  more,  re- 
pl.ed      Yes.  that  is  true   but  cnlv  at  a  price 
One  cannot  Ignore  a  noise,  only  put  oneself 
ii'.  a  condition  !n  which  we  do  not  make  any 
obvious   reaction    It   means   keeping   all   the 
muscles  tense  so  that  we   are  not  Jumping 
up  and  down  like  a  human  yo-yo,  and  keep- 
lug  ourselves  In  this  state  of  permanent  ten- 
sion leads  on  to  mental  stress  •' 
But  some  speciallsU  go  farther. 
At   the  annual    meeting  of   the   American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
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recently,  a  panel  of  sclenUsts  presented  pa- 
pers suggesting  that  sonic  booms  threaten 
the  health  of  unborn  babies  and  that  noise 
may  contribute  to  heart  trouble  and  blood 
cholesterol  In  other  studies,  noise  has  Ijeen 
blamed  for  a  wide  ranee  of  problem.^  — from 
indigestion  to  an  increase  In  the  divorce 
rate. 

But  there  is  a  conservative  view,  too,  and 
IfM   widespread 

Drs  Vewby  and  Boiling,  for  Instance,  fay 
many  of  the  claims  that  noise  produces 
van...us  ailments  are  highly  speculative. 
Many  tclentlsts,  too.  question  the  val.diiy  ol 
the  rcoearch  that  led  to  these  claims. 

Dr.  Leo  J  Beranek  cf  the  Massachusetts 
In-iru-e  of  Technolcgy  has  Ung  been  cn» 
.  f  the  nation's  leading  acoustic  experts  He 
believes  that  many  people  are  unu  .ually  sus- 
ceptible to  nolBC.  but  many  of  the  reports  of 
the  effects  of  noire  are  overplayed 

Alter  Uilking  with  a  reporter  for  sime  time. 
Bcrantk  said : 

Maybe  yGU  ve  found  I  m  disappointing  to 
Interview  The  stories  that  people  might  wind 
up  dying  in  the  streets  with  bUx^d  running 
out  of  the;r  ears  might  be  more  exciting  " 

Beranek  believes  that  10  to  15  percent  of 
any  proun  of  people  are  highly  scnsrive  to 
noise  If  they  are  unable  to  adapt,  they  should 
not  live  near  s'.-urces  of  loud  u(jlse,  he  fald 

All  the  experts  agree  that  the  world  la 
ge^.t;ng  noisier  Jets  tly  to  once-quiet  Islands. 
Urban  life  and  noise  chase  the  suburbanite. 
The  farmer  u-'-es  loud  new  machinery 

■i'et  Beranek  Is  one  specialist  who  believes 
the  noise  levels  In  some  cities— notably  New 
York  and  Chicago— are  leveling  ofT 

■  Tran.'^portatlcn  Is  the  biggest  source  of 
rising  noise  levels— the  planes  and  the  road 
traffic,  he  said  If  some  cities  are  getting  no 
noisier.  Its  because  they  ve  absorbed  all  the 
traffic  they  can  • 

What  angers  the  specialists  In  this  field  Is 
that  except  for  the  sonic  Ijoom.  excessive 
n  .ise  produced  by  technology  can  be  sup- 
pressed by  technology,  and  by  regulation. 
The  noise  problem  cant  be  completely  solved, 
but  It  can  be  ameliorated. 

A  number  of  European  natlor^  are  ahead 
of  this  country  In  reducing  urban  noise 
levels.  (Not  all  of  them,  to  be  sure.  Rome, 
for  instance,  is  regarded  as  noisier  than  any 
American  city  ) 

But  the  Swedes  and  the  Danes,  the  British 
and  the  Swiss  have  set  limits  for  such  noise 
producers  as  motorbikes  and  machinery  used 
outdoors  Moreover,  while  it's  stlU  a  Joke  In 
this  country  to  talk  of  paper-thin  apartment 
house  construction,  much  of  the  European 
housing  industry  is  doing  a  good  Job  with 
nolse-cuttlng  components 

Quiet  Jack  hammers,  air  compressors  and 
pile  drivers  are  available  Blasting  can  bo 
muffled  St)  can  much  of  American  Industrial 
machinery  And  the  cost  frequently  Is  low. 

Beranek  estimates  It  would  cost  no  more 
than  »23  a  car.  in  mass  production,  to  turn 
out  quieter  mufflers,  better  enclosed  engines 
and  quieter  tires  to  cut  down  on  road  noise. 
Col    Charles   Foster,   chief   of    the    federal 
Noise    Abatement    Office,    believes    the    cost 
would    be    somewhat    higher— but    not    by 
much. 
Why  not  require  such  sound-softeners? 
•It  s  a  subject  of  debate  at  present. '•  said 
Ptoster.  •and  It  isn  t  that  simple. 

"Setting  federal  standards  for  cars  would 
mean  getting  into  all  manner  of  maintenance 
problems— the  question  of  how  a  muffler,  for 
example,  performs  after  the  car  is  older  • 

Fosters'  office  now  Is  discussing  the  prob- 
lem with  the  auto  industry  It  hopes  to  pro- 
duce nolse-mufning  recommendaUons  upon 
which  the  government  could,  at  the  lea«t. 
specifv  that  when  it  purchases  new  vehicles 
for  I's  own  use  they  have  the  sound-soften- 
Ine  devices. 

Working  with  the  National  Bureau  of 
St.'ind.irds,   the  Noise  Abatement  Office  al«o 
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hopes  to  turn  out  recommendations  and 
raungs  for  tires,  which  ace  .unt  for  a  big  part 
of  road  noise  at  high  speeds. 

But  thai  w-  nt  be  easy  cither.  A  total  of  654 
tire- -read  patterns  are  en  the  market  today, 
some  are  noticeably  quleU-r  than  others. 
F :*!er  [ears  that  the  quietest  trca.l.-'.  avoldin;; 
horl/.oi.ial  IndcnUtlors,  will  not  be  the  saf- 
est treads. 

For  regulatory  purposes.  Fc>^tors  cfflce  cur- 
rently is  in  business  for  only  one  reason:  t^j 
cut  down  aircraft  noise  With  lUs  authority 
spelled  out  In  the  19G8  leglflatlcn.  it  requlr.  s 
all  new  planes  to  be  equipped  with  quieter 
en!^lnes. 

Will  no'.se  around  Birp  rts  po  down?  ^  ■ 
F'.r  the  foroeeiihle  future.  It  will  go  up. 
F.'ster  Is  the  lUft  to  CJnccdc  that. 

All  but  the  newest  planes  are  as  noisy  :is 
ever  To  rent  Americans  Jet  fl?n  with  quiot-r 
engines- up  to  $5  mlUk  n  a  plane  fer  a  la^lb 
noi.se  reduction  Is  one  estimate— wculd  b.- 
ec.nicmicaliy  prohibitive. 

Beyond  that  one  f.ictor.  the  number  i  f 
n'ancs  in  the  air  will  incre.i^c  To  .irc  mmo- 
datc  them,  smaller  airports  will  grow  blggT 
and  now  airpcrts  will  crop  up. 

•Were  not  going  to  Improve  this  part  of 
the  environment  fast  enough  to  please  the 
puU'c  ••  Foster  said  '•Sometlay,  we  may  have 
planes  maklni;  little  noise  at  all  But  right 
now  It  s  tough  I  think  we'll  see  more  com- 
plaints, more  lawsuits." 

Militancy  Is  rising  en  other  fronts  where 

urban  amenities  are  threatened    Local  con- 

serva-lon  groups  are  batUiug  what  used  to  be 

considered  inevitable  forces  cf  development. 

As  often  as  not.  open  land  Is  the  focus  of 

conflict.  .     ^.      »      . 

In  Montgomery  County,  Washington  s 
wealthiest  suburb,  highway  planners  CDUldn't 
figure  a  better  route  for  the  new  Northern 
Parkway  than  to  run  It  through  a  lovely 
stream-valley  park  and  Wheaton  Regional 
Park  Public  hearings  In  the  last  few  days 
indicate  a  massive  amount  of  citizen  re- 
sistance 

This  kind  of  save-the-land  militancy  goes 
beyond  the  crowded  urban  areas. 

The  Potomac  Edison  Co.  wanted  lo  build  a 
SCO  kllovolt  transmission  line  across  the  Po- 
tomac about  an  hour  and  a  half's  drive  from 
Washington.  Citizen  protests— contending 
the  line  would  have  ruined  the  rccnic  view 
of  the  Antletam  battlefield— stopped  it. 

Now  the  power  company,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Interior  Department,  wants  the 
power  lines,  with  towers  more  than  100  feet 
high,  to  run  adjacent  to  the  proposed  Po- 
tomac National  Park.  The  public  outcry  cn- 
tinues.  reaching  a  peak  this  week  at  con- 
gressional hearings. 

Nationally,  much  of  the  concern  for  whafs 
happening  to  the  land  focuses  en  parks  i.nd 
recreation  holdings— preserving  them  and 
adding  to  them.  This  Is  a  situation  with  bleak 
prospects. 

Tlie  problem  could  be  called  simple-  too 
many  people,  too  few  parks.  And  there  Isnt 
enough  money  to  buy  new  p.irks 

This  Is  another  of  the  environmental  Is- 
sues that  bolls  down  to  a  question  of  what 
the  government  Is  willing  to  spend. 

The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  has 
estimated  It  would  cost  more  than  $300  mil- 
lion to  acquire  national  parks,  Including; 
Point  Reyes  near  San  Francisco  and  Cape  Cod 
National  Seashore,  that  already  have  been 
authorized  This  Is  to  say  nothing  of  the 
money  required  for  such  proposed  new  parks 
as  the  Potomac  National  River  and  Con- 
necticut River  National  Recreation  Areas. 

This  year  the  Nixon  administration  asked 
for  $125  mllllcn— half  of  It  to  go  to  the 
Etatee— and  that's  what  Congress  appro- 
priated despite  congressional  guarantees  of 
last  year  earmarking  $200  million  a  year  for 
parkland  purchases. 

Prom  what  Budget  Director  Robert  P. 
Mayo  told  congress,  the  administration  ap- 
parently intends  to  ask  no  more  than  the  $124 
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million  In  the  next  fiscal  year.  And  he  told 
Congress  In  effect i  Etont  bother  authorizing 
any  new  parks  since  It  wlU  take  years  to  buy 
the  land  for  those  already  authorized. 

It's  uncertain  whether  President  Nlzon, 
now  increasingly  aware  of  public  concern  for 
the  environment,  will  raise  the  ante  for  buy- 
ing parklands. 


WHAT'S    THE    MATTER    WITH    THE 
UJS.A.? 


HON.  RICHARD  L  ROUDEBUSH 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  20,  1970 
Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher  of  the  In- 
dianapolis Star,  wrote  a  magnificent  edi- 
torial for  New  Year's  Day.  1970. 

I  would  hope  that  this  message  could  be 
given  to  every  American  who  has  suffered 
through  the  past  decade  of  attack  and  at- 
tempted debasement  of  our  Nation's 
principles. 

Mr.  Pulliam  urges  the  American  ma- 
jority to  shake  off  Its  apathy  and  realize 
that  those  who  downgrade  this  country 
at  every  opportunity  are  a  danger  to  the 
future  of  the  Nation. 

This  forceful  editorial  should  be  exam- 
ined by  every  Member  of  Congress  and  I 
submit  it  for  the  Record. 
The  editorial  follows  i 
What's  thb  Matter  With  the  USA? 
^  What  Is  the  matter  with  us  In  America? 

3  Here  we  stand,  on   the  threshold  of  the 

X  Seventies — the  strongest,  freest,  most  com- 

passionate and  humane  nation  on  earth;  yet 
from  all  sides  we  dally  hear  Intemperate  as- 
saults on  our  way  of  life,  our  cherished 
values,  our  inspired  traditions  and  our  na- 
tional character.  And  millions  of  us  In  the 
"silent   majority"  tolerate   those   assaul^. 

For  more  than  10  years  a  hodgepodge  of 
downgraders  of  America  has  tried  to  per- 
suade us  that  everything  we  believe  In.  every- 
thing we  have  done  m  the  past  and  every- 
thing we  plan  to  do  In  the  future  Is  wrong. 
Their  violent  actions  on  college  camptises, 
their  desecration  of  public  buildings,  their 
despoliation  In  our  cities— mostly  unhind- 
ered and  unchecked — are  paraded  before  us 
In  newspapers  and  magazines  and  on  TV  as 
though  these  people  were  the  harbingers  of 
some  glorious  future  Instead  of  destroyers  of 
both  necessary  public  Institutions  and  pri- 
vate property.  These  downgraders  are  willing 
to  shout  out  against  everything  that  Is  wrong 
with  America  but  they  are  unwilling  or  un- 
able to  see  anything  that  Is  right  with  Amer- 
ica. 

The  so-called  "American  Establishment" 
Is  accused  of  permitting  poverty  to  continue 
in  this  country.  Don't  the  accusers  know 
that  even  an  American  living  on  welfare  or 
unemployment  Insurance  In  the  United 
States  has  a  higher  Income  than  almost  any 
Chinese,  almost  any  Indian,  almost  any  citi- 
zen of  Africa  or  Latin  America? 

We  are  told  by  the  downgraders  of  America 
that  our  system  Is  oppressive  of  freedom. 
Can  they  name  a  country  that  permits  more 
personal  freedom,  willingly  extends  more 
private  charity  (more  than  6  billion  dollars 
per  year),  guarantees  more  civil  rights,  has 
more  democratic  institutions,  or  free  speech, 
more  freedom  to  travel,  more  of  every  quality 
that  makes  life  good,  rewarding  and  prom- 
ising? 

We  are  told  we  should  feel  guilty  for  help- 
ing our  allies  In  Korea  and  Vietnam  main- 
tain their  Independence  from  CommunUni. 
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We  may  have  made  mistakes  In  the  way  we 
have  conducted  these  wars;  but  assuredly 
we  should  not  feel  guilt  for  honoring  our 
promises,  for  helping  others  to  resist  aggres- 
sion, and  for  fighting— with  no  hope  of  ma- 
terial reward— for  the  right  of  these  people 
to  live  In  peace  and  freedom. 
What  Is  the  matter  with  us? 
Don't  we  know  It  Is  not  fear  that  brings 
progress  and  achievement?  It  Is  faith— faith 
In  God.  faith  In  our  country,  faith  In  our- 
selves. 

Don't  we  know  that  cowardice  will  not  pro- 
vide security  and  preserve  peace?  It  Is  cour- 
age and  confidence  In  the  Tightness  of  our 
course  and  the  honor  of  our  cause. 

In  1837  Abraham  Lincoln  warned  us 
"never  to  violate  the  laws  of  the  country  and 
never  to  tolerate  their  violence  by  others 
let  reverence  for  the  law  ...  be  taught  in  the 
schools,  seminaries  and  In  colleges,  let  It  be 
written  In  primers,  spelling  books  and  al- 
manacs, let  It  be  preached  from  the  pulpit 
and  proclaimed  in  the  legislative  halls,  and 
enforced  in  the  courts  of  Justice  ...  In  short, 
let  it  become  the  political  religion  of  the 
nation." 

If  we  object  to  the  law,  let  us  amend  It, 
modify  It,  repeal  It— but  while  It  Is  the  law, 
let  us  obey  It.  The  law  Is  a  protector  of  all 
citizens,  white  and  black  dissenters  and  sup- 
porters. Violence  in  expressing  opposition  to 
the  law  cannot  be  tolerated.  A  permissive  at- 
titude toward  such  violence  Is  one  of  the 
real  evils  In  American  life  today. 

What  Is  the  matter  with  the  USA?  Noth- 
ing Is  the  matter  that  cannot  be  corrected 
and  cured  If  the  great  "silent  majority"  will 
throw  off  Its  apathy  and  become  Involved  in 
restoring  support  for  the  government  and 
respect  for  the  law.  The  "silent  majority" 
must  speak  out.  stand  up,  and  be  counted — 
and  demand  action  that  will  put  an  end  to 
the  destructive  blackmail  by  the  hodgepodge 
of  America's  downgraders  who  would  destroy 
the  democratic  foundations,  on  which  this 
country  was  founded. 


OUR  INLAND  WATERWAYS 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OF    KENTDCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  20,  1970 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Ohio  Valley  Improvement 
Association  held  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio, 
last  October  23,  a  distinguished  resident 
of  my  congressionsd  district  made  a 
splendid  assessment  of  the  progress  we 
have  made  in  developing  our  great,  nat- 
ural water  resources  in  the  Ohio  Valley. 
He  was  Mr.  Rexford  S.  Blazer  of  Ash- 
land. Ky.,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Ashland  Oil  ti  Refining  Co. 

In  order  that  the  Congress  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  study  this  thoughtful 
essay.  I  include  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

RESPowsiBn-rrT  and  Pbocress 
(By  Rexford  S.  Blazer) 
There  are  many  different  ways  to  measure 
progress  in  the  short  run,  but  In  the  long  run 
resiUts  are  obvious.  In  the  long  run.  It  is 
very  easy  to  see  where  one  area  has  moved 
forward  or  another  area  has  fallen  behind. 
Here  in  the  United  States,  with  our  relatively 
brief  hUtory,  we  have  had  the  owwrtunlty— 
unique  among  nations — of  being  able  to 
review  all  the  experiments  tried  In  other 
areas  of  the  world  (md  to  assess  for  ourselves 
whether  or  not  these  experiments  have  suc- 
ceeded. In  political  term*,  that  outstanding 
intellect  among  the  Founding  Fathers,  John 
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Adams,  undertook  such  a  survey  to  evaluate 
all  the  efforts  that  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment ever  attempted  In  the  past,  to  dis- 
cover the  reasons  for  consistent  failure.  As  a 
result,  Adams  recommended — and  his  associ- 
ates accepted — a  number  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances in  our  constitution  devised  to  protect 
the  government  and  the  people  against  vio- 
lent  and  hasty   change. 

For  the  first  one  hundred  years,  after  the 
establishment  of  this  Republic  in  1789, 
Americans  paid  close  attention  to  historical 
precedents  in  other  parts  of  the  world  and 
maintained  a  steady  interchange  between  our 
universities  and  those  of  Europe  to  ensure 
that  we  would  not  find  burselves  unwittingly 
repeating  errors  committed  in  the  past  by 
other  countries. 

Recently.  United  States  Senator  Stephen 
M.  Young  In  an  essay  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Waterways  Conference  drew  attention 
to  some  of  these  errors  in  regard  to  water 
resources.  He  mentioned.  In  particular,  the 
Mesopotamlan  area  where  the  great  water  re- 
sources of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers 
were  allowed  to  deteriorate,  to  flood  the 
countryside,  and  carry  away  the  soil,  until 
today  they  barely  support  two  million  peo- 
ple where  once  fifteen  million  prospered. 

History  recites  many  other  instances,  of 
course,  where  Ignorance  of  proper  methods 
of  conservation  has  created  deserts  out  of 
once  fertile  lands.  The  Interior  of  China,  a 
nation  afflicted  with  virtually  every  ill  con- 
ceivable, reveals  vast  deforested  areas,  and 
the  annual  floods  of  China  have  wrought 
havoc  and  continue  to  horrify  the  world. 

When  we  review,  therefore,  the  various  re- 
gions of  earth,  we  And  all  the  information 
necessary  for  us  to  determine  the  best  meth- 
ods of  preserving  the  water  resources  of  this 
nation  for  the  benefit  of  ourselves  and  future 
generations.  It  Is  remarkable,  however,  that 
m  recent  years  the  American  educational 
establishment  and  Americans  as  a  people 
have  turned  their  backs.  In  an  Intellectual 
sense,  on  so  many  of  the  lessons  and  illus- 
trations of  history  and  seem.  Instead,  to  have 
embarked  upon  a  course  that  repeals,  instead 
of  avoids,  the  errors  of  the  past. 

Some  of  these  errors  have  been  committed 
so  recently  that  they  provide  contemporary 
examples.  For  Instance,  the  City  of  New  York 
is  a  seaport.  When  successive  waves  of  Immi- 
grante  from  both  abroad  and  interior  agri- 
cultural areas  poured  Into  that  metropolis, 
the  city's  need  to  improve  its  harbor  facili- 
ties. Its  utilities.  Its  water  mains.  Its  sewage 
system,  and  its  subways,  was  completely  ob- 
vious and  Imperative.  However,  the  officials  of 
the  city,  with  an  eye  on  the  ballot  box, 
chose  instead  to  allocate  tax  funds  for  wel- 
fare and  social-oriented  programs  that  were 
both  more  popular  and  more  immediately 
benevolent.  As  a  consequence  of  this  short- 
sighted policy,  New  York  today  constitutes 
a  vast  metropolitan  area  possessing  the  na- 
tion's largest  percentage  of  unemployed,  with 
one  person  out  of  every  ten  supported  by  the 
city  Itself,  occupying  a  polluted  and  deteri- 
orating environment.  The  once-beautiful 
Hudson  River  today  Is  a  stream  so  polluted 
that  people  are  forbidden  to  enter  its  waters. 
The  city  Is  In  a  desi>erate  financial  condition 
and  Its  press,  unaware  of  the  basic  reasons 
for  Its  unhappy  condition,  criticizes  the  re- 
maining Industry  and  Its  unhappy  popula- 
tion alike. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  New  York 
and  its  environment  began  with  a  great 
natural  resource,  which  it  dissipated.  Today 
Its  poslUon  as  a  seaport  Is  no  longer  para- 
mount In  the  nation. 

If  we  want  to  contrast  the  methods  of  the 
grasshopper  with  the  methods  of  the  ant. 
we  can  use  New  York  as  a  grasshopper  and 
we  can  use  the  Ohio  River  Valley  as  the  ant. 
In  this  region.  In  1896,  It  had  already  be- 
come apparent  that  insufficient  attention 
had  been  paid  to  controlling  and  improving 
the   waterways.   The   Ohio   Valley   Improve- 
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ment  A&sociation.  estabiubect  wlUiciut  toii- 
(are.  cboae  to  tue  tbe  arduous,  time-con- 
siunini;  methods  ot  persuasion  and  itudy.  It 
rmbtu-kcd  ur>on  a  program,  in  cooperation 
witn  the  UJ3.  Anny  Corps  of  Encloeers.  to 
improve  and  to  u-'«e  these  walerwaym  in  a 
•teusible  manner 

The  Republic  itself  was  only  a  little  over 
I  ne  hundred  years  old  when  the  OVIA  was 
(outided  vo  cope  with  a  situation  whrse  dc- 
t^-rlcitlia  was  already  obvious  Orer  the 
decades,  eountiess  damagtnft  floods  had 
token  plare  and  u  was  clear  that  Uie  waier- 
Wiiya  would  have  to  be  Improved  U  they 
were  again  to  become  oommercUUy  viable 
Working  along  the  Hues  of  cooperation  with 
the  Engineers,  the  communities,  representa- 
tives of  industry  aiid  members  of  CunRress. 
the  OVlA  obtained — with  great  effort— fund.^ 
for  the  improvement  of  a  system  of  locks  iuid 
dams  to  create  a  minimal  nine-foot  chan- 
nel. By  1930,  a  period  ot  thirty-five  years  or 
more  than  a  generation  later,  the  OVIA's  ini- 
tial program  was  completed,  yet  already  in 
the  early  stages  of  obaolescence. 

In  the  early  "308,  as  we  know,  the  nauon 
underwent  a  tremendous  economic  and  f>o- 
Utlcal  convulsion  and  new  governmental 
attitudes  began  to  emerge 

It  Is  Interesting  to  review,  in  retrospect. 
the  course  of  events  that  befcan  with  the 
New  Deal's  efforts  to  assist  the  nation's  un- 
employed. These  efforts  began  first  with  pub- 
lic works,  with  reforestation  programs,  with 
projects  of  flood  control,  and  with  similar  at- 
tempts to  combine  the  needs  cf  the  poor 
with  the  needs  of  the  naton  Over  the  years, 
the  work  element  In  these  projects  disap- 
peared, leaving  only  largesse.  Today,  the 
sums  expended  m  direct  welfare  would  ac- 
tually transform  the  physical  inheritance  of 
the  nation — but  that  factor  seems  to  have 
become  lost  in  clouds  of  political  rhetoric 
There  are  historic  parallels  for  Uils  progres- 
sion, but  It  Is  not  fashionable  to  call  atten- 
tion to  them  In  Rome,  the  government 
shifted  from  rjads  and  aqueducts  to 
circuses. 

In  similar  fashion  the  press  of  this  nation, 
which  once  examined  the  nation's  behavior 
with  both  a  criucal  and  a  constructive  eye, 
priding  Itself  upon  detecting  chicanery  where 
It  existed  and  calling  attention  to  accom- 
plishment, seems  now  to  have  forgotten 
accomplishment  and  devotes  Itself  almost 
entirely  to  criticism.  There  are  historical 
parallels  to  this  progression,  also,  but  at^ln. 
It  Is  considered  unfashionable  to  recill  '.hem 
Let  us  mention  only  Athens,  where  the 
Sophists  destroyed  freedom 

Among  the  more  curlou.s  &l(fn.i  that  ihe 
press  as  an  institution  hits  abandoned  ra- 
tional analysis.  Is  the  deep-rooted  habit  It 
has  developed  of  decrying  all  Improvements 
of  rivers,  harbors  and  ml.ind  waterways  as 
"pork  barrel  "  projects  Ever',  year  <lnce  this 
nation  was  formed.  It  has  been  confronted 
with  floods  in  one  region  or  another  Every 
year  since  the  founding  of  the  Republic,  the 
waterways  have  seen  an  Increase  m  both 
commercial  and  pleasure  travel  In  the  mid- 
dle 1930's.  as  l:i  the  centuries  before  the 
Ohio  River  overran  Its  banlcs  and  Inundated 
a  great  region  extending  all  the  way  from 
Pittsburgh  to  the  Mississippi  River  m.iklng 
thousands  homeless  and  causing  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  damage  One  would  have 
thougl'.t  =r.ch  .in  lmmen.se  tripedv  would 
have  created  a  great  press  outcry  for  bef.<r 
flood  controL,  and  a  more  far-slgh'.ed  policy 
of  Improving  the  water».iys — but  no  sucIj 
outcry  develooed. 

lu  laci  tr.c  bCiitie  references  to  "pork  bar- 
rels" and  the  tendency  to  hold  members  of 
Congress  In  low  esteem  whenever  they  dls- 
cui^s  such  necessary  projects,  remain  as  deep- 
seated  during  floods  as  during  stinny  days. 
The  press  has  determined,  to  Its  own  satis- 
faction, that  the  nation's  physical  needs  are 
met  by  castlgation  and  denunciation  and 
not  by   constructive  eflorts   long  sustained. 
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Nevertheless,  the  mcmbt-rs  of  the  OVIA  and 
other  organizations  have  persevered  For 
thO!>e  who  have  studied  this  area  know  that 
there  Is  no  quick  and  easy  way  to  improve 
an  entire  region:  it  must  be  done  In  a  long- 
range,  tireless  and  persistent  manner. 

frLiin  19S0  until  1968.  the  Improvemen'.'  of 
the  Ohio  V.uley  *-ater»ayB  have  been  a  major 
factor  In  h.ivlng  attracted  nearly  t3i  bllllun 
worth  of  industry  Into  the  immediate  river 
valley  area.  Txlay  we  can  view  the  largest 
n.ivlp,i:>;e  rler  .-i.su-m  in  the  US  greater 
ihaii  Uie  loual  c>f  the  Mississippi  and  all  It^ 
other  trlbiiuiries  combiniHl  Mure  tons  of 
Ireij^lii  are  c:irned  on  this  system  tliim  on 
aii;.  ''her  in  the  n.Mlon  The  ct»nuu unities  11 
serve*  directly.  Pittsburgh,  Hiint:ngt«in.  t"li:- 
ciniiau,  Louisville,  and  others,  have  not  only 
pr;e.pered  but  the  entire  region  and  the  en- 
ure n.ilion  have  t>eneflteU 

Ordln  irily,  one  a-ould  imagine  that  acilvl- 
tie-.  to  rtinark.ibly  iuccp.ssf  ul — and  beneflclal 
to  so  many  — would  have  attracted  praise  and 
resftect.  bnt  t'x)  often  the  o;>po6lte  has  been 
true.  A  drumbeat  of  crtucism  has  sometimes 
accompanied  tiie  OVIA  efforts  The  criticism 
ha.s  centeretl  «r  )und  Two  ba/ilc  pn>poEltlons; 
One.  liiat  commercial  u^iers  of  the  waterways 
siioa.U  pay  toils,  and  two.  that  locks  and 
dams  themselves  oonsiltule  a  fcrm  of  legis- 
lated corruption  u.sually  referred  to  a«  the 
p  irk  barrel  ' 

The  first  j>ropoeltlon  »-as  anliclpated  by 
the  Pounding  Fathers  when  they  devised  the 
Nor'.h'Ae-t  Ordinance  of  1787  It  Is  one  of  the 
errors  against  which  they  made  a  specilic 
pruvUion,  stated  In  words  so  blunt  that  tJiey 
cannot  be  argued  away,  that  the  waterways 
are  free  The  eecond  proposition  has  an  odd 
ring  at  a  time  when  governmental  expendl- 
turee  of  great  magnitude  are  beln^  m.^de  for 
purely  welfare  injrp<jf.e8.  wlUi  no  press 
cr.uci-ni. 

Mobt  recently  the  argument  hae  arisen 
that  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  ind 
such  organizations  as  the  Ohio  Valley  Im- 
provement Association  are  Insuflldently 
aware  of  what  Is  called  t^.e  ec  >'.oglcaI  etTccts 
of  their  effort,^ 

Ecology  today,  tlie  study  of  the  total  en- 
vironment, hart  become  a  fad  word  M.aiy 
pev'ple  refer  to  ecology  who  have  :i?lther 
studied  the  subject  nor  are  expert  In  It  It  Is, 
like  all  stibjectc.  worthy  of  study  and  Its 
experts  are  worthy  of  respect  But  It  Is  otid 
triat  efforts  clearly  based  on  an  understand- 
ris-  I  f  ecolcKical  realities  should  he  criticised 
I'::!  ion«ldered  ml.-iplaced  One  cannot  esc-»pe 
the  «u-%p:clon  that  the  editorial  writers  of 
some  newspapers  are  both  using  terms  In.ic- 
c irately  and  reasoning  from  an  oddly  wrong- 
heftded  position  Pew  communities  have  ben- 
ehied  more  from  the  efTorts  of  the  OVIA  and 
the  U  S  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  than  the 
prlnclrial  cities  along  the  Ohio  River,  and  few 
newspapers  have  done  less  to  assist  these 
efforts  than  some  of  the  major  valley  Jour- 
nals. In  fact,  if  this  area  wtre  In  follow  Uie 
editorial  advice  of  some  of  these  publications 
In  matters  affecting  the  Inland  waterways 
and  In  other  direction.^  these  cities  would 
find  themselves.  In  a  relatively  short  time,  in 
the  B€une  tragic  situation  as  tlie  City  of 
New  \'rA. 

In  me.LSUrlng  the  progress  of  the  Ohio 
V.iUey  through  the  years,  one  c.ui  only  con- 
clude that  the  critics  of  these  efTorti  have 
determined  not  to  rtvard  the  facts  and  thev 
prefer  to  hug  their  prejudlcei,  m^uy  of 
which  are  no  longer  valid. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  proper  development 
of  the  river  basin  is  serlou.sly  behind  sched- 
ule, and  this  delay  can  be  partly  attributed 
to  umnformed  and  politically  motivated 
critics. 

Let  us  be  clear  when  we  con.<:lder  the 
physical  nature  of  the  world  lu  which  we 
live.  This  physical  environment  Is  no  re- 
specter of  human  motives  or  political  am- 
bitions. Arcbael<}glsts  tell  us  today  that  at 
one   time   Mesopotamia   was  traversed  with 
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a  uetwirk  of  irrlg.itlon  canals  tbiit  kept  the 
land  fertile.  The  same  was  true  in  various 
sections  of  China,  and  In  other  parts  of  the 
world  The  great  City  of  Venice  Is.  we  under- 
stand, sinking  into  the  sea  because  the  de- 
scendants of  those  who  created  it  dissipated 
their  heritage  and  failed  to  keep  up  the  nec- 
ess.iry  repairs  and  linprti".  enients  to  main- 
tain Uieir  own  homes 

We  I.e.ir  much  today  about  the  need  for 
Industry  to  become  Involved  In  our  social 
problems.  We  hear  much  about  the  need  fur 
cltl/cns  to  boc, irno  Involved  In  efTorts  to  Im- 
prove their  environment  We  hear  much 
about  ilie  need  fi^r  Congress  and  the  gov- 
ernment to  become  aware  and  responsive  to 
n.iTlon.i!  problems  .and  we  hear  much  about 
the  need  of  the  nation  to  cliantje. 

•yet  the  efforts  of  the  Ohio  Valley  Improve- 
ment Association  which  have  extended  over 
a  perl(xl  almost  one-h.olf  as  long  as  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States — efforts  that  have 
con.sumed  the  time  and  the  energies  of  gen- 
erations of  men  Involving  the  conununlty. 
Industry,  Congress  and  agencies  of  the  gov- 
ernment—have been  regarded  as  though 
they  were  Insignificant  It  seems  to  me.  how- 
ever, that  the  nation  owes  much  to  these 
efforts.  It  also  seems  to  me  that  when  the 
inevitable  time  arrives  for  this  nation  to  be 
Judged  as  to  whether  It  has  advanced  or 
dissipated  its  unusuid  opportunity  with  re- 
spect to  water  resources,  then  history  may 
well  decide  that  through  such  far-sighted 
efforts  as  the  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  As- 
sociation we  have  come  out  on  the  credit 
side  of  the  ledger. 

We  must  never  allow  ourselves  to  forget 
that  those  who  have  overcome  nature  to 
esLabllbh  America  must  be  succeeded  by 
those  who  will  Improve  nature  In  order  to 
malnt.iln  Amerlci. 

Let  me.  therefore,  as  one  American  citizen, 
thank  everyone  of  you  for  what  you  have 
done,  for  what  you  are  doing,  and  for  what 
you  will  do  In  the  future  for  our  country 
and  for  the  great  valleys  and  basins  which 
border  our  priceless  resource — the  inland 
waterways  of  America. 

Thank  you. 


"OUR   ENVIRONMENT"   SEMINAR 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or    IXORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  20,  1970 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Ls 
no  more  important  domestic  problem 
faciiig  the  next  decades  &s  the  problem 
of  our  environment — how  we  want  to 
live  on  earth. 

It  is  important  that  all  of  us  make 
sure  our  families  and  future  generatloas 
have  room  to  live  and  breathe  the  wt  ii- 
df'rs  of  nature.  Prcscrvini;  what  v.c  n.U 
have  is  our  greatest  challentje. 

On  December  12,  1969.  in  Jack.sonvillc. 
Fla..  I  spoixsored  the  "Our  Environ- 
ment' Semmar.  Federal  officials  from 
Washington.  D.C..  and  Atlanta,  Ga  . 
di.''Cu.'.'-cd  what  the  Federal  Government 
is  doing  to  improve  our  environment. 
Over  300  public  officials,  civic  leaders, 
and  interested  citizens  attended  the 
half-day  conference. 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  this  prob- 
lem and  its  importance  to  us  all,  I  am 
including  ir  the  Congressional  Record 
the  program  for  the  "Our  Environment" 
Seminar,  spceth'^s  by  the  Federal  offi- 
cials, and  editorial  comment  on  the 
seminaur: 
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"Otrm  EMvnoNMKNT"  Semdiar  Proceak 

(Friday.  Dec.  12.  1989.  JsckaonvlUe,  Fla.) 

9:00  am.  Opening  Session  (Auditorium 
South). 

Moderator  Harold  R.  Clark,  Esquire. 

Prayer  Reverend  Richard  Roland.  Minister, 
Riverside  Avenue  Christian  Church. 

Remarks  Honorable  Charles  E.  Bennett. 
US  Representative,  Third  District  of  Florida. 

Welcoming  Address  Honorable  Hans  G. 
Tanzler,  Jr..  Mayor  City  of  Jacksonville. 

Presentations  by  Federal  Officials. 

Keynote  Address  Honorable  James  D.  Bra- 
man.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation 
for  Environment  and  Urban  Systems,  Wash- 
ington. DC 

"Our  Environment"  and  Water  Pollution 
H.norable  John  R  Thoman.  Regional  Direc- 
tor. Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration. Atlanta.  Georgia. 

"Our  Environment"  and  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Honorable  G  Douglas  Hofe.  Jr.,  Director, 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation.  Washington. 
DC. 

"Our  Environment"  and  Air  Pollution  Hon- 
orable Gene  B.  Welch.  Regional  Director.  Na- 
tional Air  Pollution  Control  Administration, 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 

"Our  Environment"  and  Housing  and 
Urban  Renewal  Honorable  Edward  H.  Baxter. 
Regional  Administrator.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Atlanta, 
Geor^a 

"Our  Environment"  and  Defense  Colonel 
John  Redmond.  Jr  .  Chairman.  Department 
of  Defense  Environmental  Pollution  Control 
Committee.  W.ishlngton.  DC. 

10  30  a.m.  Coffee  will  be  served  in  discus- 
sion section  rooms. 

10  45  am   Discussion  by  federal  officials. 

Housing  and  Urban  Renewal — Main  Ball- 
room. 

Water  Pollution — Terrace  Room. 

Outdoor  Recreation — Spanish  Room. 

Air  Pollution — East  Room. 

Transportation  Systems — Plantation  Room. 

12:15  p.m.  Adjourn  for  luncheon. 

12:30  p.m.  Luncheon  (Auditorium  North). 

Invocation  Very  Reverend  Monsignor  John 
J  Lenlhan.  Pastor,  Christ  the  King  Catholic 
Church. 

Luncheon  Speaker  Honorable  George  B. 
Hartzog.  Jr..  Director.  National  Park  Service. 

Benediction  Dr.  Sidney  M.  Lefkowltz, 
Rabbi,  Congregation  Ahavath  Chesed. 

Remarks    by    Concressmak    Charles   E. 
Bennett 

I  deeply  regret  that,  because  of  legislative 
business  here  in  Washington.  It  Is  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  be  with  you  today.  However,  I 
very  much  appreciate  your  being  there  and 
ptu-tlclpatlng  in  this  Important  discussion 
about  how  we  can  Improve  our  environment. 
Notes  are  being  taken  on  this  discussion  and 
these  win  help  me  to  accomplish  what  you 
wish  for  me  to  do  In  Congress;  and  perhaps 
the  seminar  will  be  helpful  to  aid  local  ac- 
tion too. 

The  purpose  of  this  seminar,  bringing  to- 
gether a  wide  cross  section  of  our  com- 
munity. Is  primarily  to  find  what  the  fed- 
eral government  Is  doing  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  our  environment;  to  see  how  we, 
as  good  citizens,  can  best  utilize  these  pro- 
grams; and  to  see  what  further  government 
action  may  be  needed  and  at  what  levels  of 
government. 

We  are  all  grateful  to  the  officials  who  have 
assembled  from  long  distances  to  Join  in  this 
discussion. 

The  greatest  hojje  In  preserving  and  con- 
serving nature's  handlworl^  Is  through  posi- 
tive action  at  all  levels  of  government,  local, 
state  and  federal,  workln^vltb  all  citizens. 

We  not  only  need  to  set  aalde  lands  which 
are  unspoiled,  and  in  their  natural  state,  but 
we  need  to  clean  up  and  revive  what  w« 
have  already  destroyed  and  polluted. 

Preserving  what  we  still  have  Is  our  great- 
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est  challenge  In  conservation.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly true  In  Florida,  where  the  beauty 
of  nature  can  be  destroyed  more  easily  and 
faster  than  In  the  sturdy  mountains  and 
deep  ravines  of  the  west. 

Ridding  ourselves  of  pollution  and  slums, 
and  obtaining  the  preservation  of  natural 
resources,  are  things  Intertwined,  and  the 
solutions  to  these  problems  must  come  by 
coordinated  efforts. 

Truthfully:  We  have  met  the  enemy  and 
It  Is  us. 

We  can  see  this  here  In  Jacksonville  and 
throughout  Florida. 

We  have  polluted,  and  are  today  polluting, 
the  wonderful  St.  Johns  River  by  dumping 
millions  of  gallons  of  waste  into  this  water- 
way dally.  Automobiles  and  factories  pour 
pollutants  into  our  air.  Our  agricultural  In- 
secticides need  attention.  We  perpetuate 
slums  and  poor  housing  through  Inaction. 
We  all  must  take  part  of  the  blame  for  these 
things.  And  we  all  must  try  to  do  something 
about  them.  That  Is  the  key  reason  for  this 
meeting  today. 

There  are  many  very  expensive  and  yet 
unglamorous  things  that  need  to  be  done. 
I  am  pleased  that  there  has  been  a  coopera- 
tive effort  between  the  City  of  Jacksonville 
and  the  federal  government,  and  the  State 
of  Florida,  to  pweserve.  and  to  clean  up  what 
we  have  messed  up. 

For  example,  over  $1  million  In  Federal 
grants  have  gone  to  water  pollution  control 
in  the  last  year  here  In  Jacksonville.  The 
Congress  this  year  has  authorized  $2,060,000 
for  a  sewage  treatment  plant  at  the  Naval 
Air  Station,  a  significant  step  In  cleaning  up 
the  St.  Johns  River.  At  the  moment,  the 
funding  of  this  for  this  year  seems  uncer- 
tain; but  It  has  been  authorized  by  Congress 
and  that  It  will  soon  be  done  Is  certain.  The 
planned  $90  million  water  pollution  control 
program  for  Jacksonville,  I  am  sure,  will  re- 
ceive substantial  help  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. The  Housing  Act  of  1969  Included 
a  provision  which  will  allow  the  city  to  ac- 
quire nine  million  dollars  credit  In  Its 
Neighborhood  Development  Program. 

The  state's  outdoor  recreation  board,  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
have  this  year  contributed  some  $750,000  for 
the  development  of  Seminole  Beach  as  a  rec- 
reation area — the  Kathryn  Abbey  Hanna 
park.  Yet  this  generous  national  gift  fades 
In  comparison  with  last  week's  million  dol- 
lar lifetime  savings  gift  of  Willie  Brown  to 
our  community  and  to  future  generations. 
He  is  truly  Jacksonville's  citizen  of  the  year 
and  for  a  lifetime.  I  dedicated  this  seminar 
to  him  m  gratitude. 

There  are  some  exciting  things  we  should 
do  to  preserve  our  natural  beauty  for  our- 
selves and  future  generations: 

We  should  establish  the  Thomas  Creek 
Southernmost  Revolutionary  battlefield 
park,  not  only  for  Its  history,  but  even  more 
to  preserve  the  subtropical  beauty  and  wild- 
life of  the  area.  There  are  still  deer  and 
turkey  there.  In  the  limits  of  our  bold  new 
city;  and  right  on  Interstate  95 ! 

The  St.  Augustine-Fort  Caroline  Trail,  the 
only  trail  designated  In  Florida  for  inclusion 
in  the  national  trails  system,  should  become 
a  walking  trail — commemorating  the  oldest 
road  in  America. 

The  greatest  Immediate  positive  challenge 
we  have  in  Florida  Is  to  make  the  Suwannee 
River  valley  a  national  park.  Several  national 
studies  have  Indicated  the  feasibility  of  this. 
The  St.  Johns  River  valley  should  also  be 
considered  as  a  scenic  area  for  development 
and  a  scenic  river  parkway  should  be  created 
running  from  the  Mathews  Bridge  to  May- 
port.  Such  »  beautiful  roadway  would  run 
partly  along  the  shore  and  partly  on  the 
Islands  which  encircle  Mill  Cove.  As  part  of 
the  project,  MUl  Cove  Itself  should  be  Im- 
proved by  Increasing  the  water  flow  through 
it. 
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We  must  take  care  of  our  housing  and 
urban  problems,  develop  a  transportation 
system  which  wUl  blend  In  with  the  city 
and  the  town,  solve  the  Increasing  air  and 
water  poUutlon  crises,  and  set  aside  proper 
wildlife  areas  In  their  still  existing  natural 
state. 

"Our  environment"  will  not  be  worth  liv- 
ing in  If  we  dont  meet  these  challenges. 

Transportation.  Progress,  and  thi 
Environment 
(Keynote  speech  by  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Environment   and    Urban    Systems.    J.   D. 
Braman,    Department    of    Transportation, 
Washington,  DC.) 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  be  with  you 
today  at  the  invitation  of  Congressman 
Bennett.  His  past  activities  In  sponsoring 
protective  legislation,  as  well  as  this  scries 
of  seminars,  are  evidence  that  he  is  very 
much  aware  of  the  growing  concern  for  our 
Nation's  environmental  quality. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  con- 
cerns are  well  Justified. 

T.  S.  Eliot,  poet  and  critic,  once  said  that 
he  foresaw  the  end  of  the  world  as  happening, 
not  with  a  bang,  but  with  a  whimper.  There 
Is  a  g;rowlng  body  of  opinion  that  he  may 
have  been  right  and  that  the  first  stage  of 
the  final  crisis  Is  already  upon  us — that  the 
dying  whimper  of  an  environment  burdened 
to  the  point  of  collapse  may  come  before 
another  50  years  have  passed. 

I  do  not  necessarily  subscribe  to  this 
gloomy  prediction,  but  do  believe  that  the 
time  Is  here  for  all  of  us  to  face  up  to  the 
monumental  task  ahead  of  us  and  get  on 
with  the  Job. 

Ever  since  nomadic  man  first  settled  down 
and  began  scarring  the  soil  with  planting 
sticks,  burning  off  the  brush  to  win  cropland, 
and  chopping  down  trees  to  stoke  his  hear.h 
fires,  he  has  had  some  capacity  to  damage 
the  environment.  Only  In  the  last  few  years, 
however,  has  mankind  achieved  the  ability 
not  merely  to  damage  his  environment  lo- 
cally, but  to  destroy  it  globally.  This  does 
not  refer  to  the  devastating  ability  of  weap- 
ons of  war,  but  rather  to  the  "beneflclal  tools 
of  peace". 

We  have  termed  this  as  progress  or  civiliza- 
tion and,  through  technology  designed  to 
Improve  our  standard  of  living,  we  have 
created  a  toboggan-run  down  which  we  may 
be  sliding  to  disaster — a  slide  smoothed  by 
this  very  same  technological  excellence. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  here  to  dwell  in  great 
depth  on  the  total  question  of  environmental 
decay,  which  Is  beginning  to  concern  deeply 
thinking  people  at  all  levels  In  our  society. 
The  effect  of  insecticides,  fertilizers,  and 
other  deteriorating  Influences  on  the  soil,  the 
water,  the  atmosphere,  and  the  health  of 
the  people,  are  Indeed  grave  concerns  and 
well  merit  the  best  thinking  and  research  of 
which  this  country  is  capable. 

As  Indicated  in  the  title  cf  my  new  office, 
environment  takes  a  very  high  place.  This  Is 
because  the  various  elements  used  in  the 
field  of  transportation  do  have  a  very  serious 
effect  either  for  good  or  evil  on  the  environ- 
ment in  which  we  live. 

It  Is  not  often  that  I  have  the  chance  to 
discuss  transportation  In  the  company  of 
real  environmental  professionals  like  those 
on  your  agenda  today.  Not  often  enough  is 
the  subject  of  transportation  placed  in  the 
context  of  envlroiunental  management.  Too 
often  transportation  is  considered  an  end  in 
Itself,  rather  than  tool  to  be  tised  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  life. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  give  you  some 
thoughts  on  transportation  and  the  environ- 
ment, then  describe  briefly  what  we  are  doing 
in  the  Department,  and  finally,  outline  some 
ideas  on  which  we  think  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  be  doing  to  promote  a  more 
enlightened  enrtronmental  policy. 

I  think  it  would  be  usefvU  at  this  point 
to  describe  the  meaning  of  "environment" 
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as  I  se«  It  Owr  fnvironment  Is  Uie  UiUil  of  all 
Riirniunding  Lhiiifts  and  Inftuences  to  which 
wf  (u  humans,  ore  sensitne  The  tirttural  re- 
sources which  make  up  the  environment  are 
the  things  and  process**  available  for  us  to 
use.  not  only  to  sustain  life  itself  but  whoee 
proper  use  pr<:>vldes  the  n'.e,\ns  for  such  life 
to  be  full  and  saltsfyinn  Ecology  Is  the  sci- 
ence concerned  with  inierrfctions  between 
l!;e  .ir-.d  elements  of  the  environment  It  Is 
the  process  of  looking  at  systems  in  our  case 
at  tr-msport-iiion  systems.  t>oLh  as  they  exist 
and  a.1  they  are  planned  and  to  be  cincerned 
for  the  consequences  of  actions  to  change  or 
build  new  systems  A  simple  case  m  point  Is 
the  priKess  of  building  a  bridRe  over  a  nat- 
ural ^tream.  rather  than  tilling  in  the  sueam, 
to  provide  for  a  read  I  recommend  to  you. 
If  you  are  not  acquainted  vi.th  It  Professor 
Ian  McHargs  new  book  Desit;n  with  Na- 
ture as  a  leading  exposition  of  wliat  may  be 
C:dled  ecological  planning  We  are  trying  to 
promote  this  ecological  mentality"  in  the 
Department  parUculaj-ly  as  we  can  apply  it 
to  the  plannmg  process  Part  of  the  re.i.soii 
for  s<j  many  urban  highway  and  other  svsteni 
disputes  has  t>een  the  lack  of  enough  atten- 
tion to  environmental  and  social  factors 
early  in  the  planning  process  as  well  as  dur- 
ing design  and  construction  We  wan",  these 
considerations  to  become  a  formal  and  re- 
quired part  of  the  planning  process  Only 
then  win  our  new  systems  properly  reflect 
the  growing  concern  over  our  environment 
This  means  that,  among  other  things,  the 
Impact  of  the  facility  on  the  land  through 
which  It  passes  particularly  the  already  too 
scarce  public  open  spaces  must  have  been 
considered  As  Professor  McHarg  would  say. 
we  are  after  the  least  social  ci^st  solutions. 
rather  than  simply  considering  the  lowest 
cost  measured  In  dollars  alone 

I  believe  my  office  of  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Environment  and  Urban  Systems  with  Its 
role  devoted  in  large  part,  to  environmental 
concerns,  sets  an  interesting  precedent  In 
Washington  not  only  for  transportation  but 
for  the  Federal  structure  as  a  whole  The 
office  which  I  head  was  established  by  Sec- 
retary Volpe  to  give  the  highest  priority  to 
environmental  factors  in  planning,  promot- 
ing and  building  transportation  systems 
This  development  stems  from  an  awakening 
on  the  part  of  concerned  people  to  an  under- 
st.uidlng  that  tran.->portation  Is  always  a  ma- 
jor land  user  always  a  shaper  t  f  the  physical 
environment  sometimes  a  polluter  as  well 
as  a  major  factor  in  economic  growth  and 
that  we  h.id  better  begin  to  give  environ- 
nienuil  concerns  a  higher  priority  Of  course, 
the  presence  of  a  new  role  In  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  does  not  do  much  in  !t>elf  What 
we  want  to  do  Is  to  see  th  it  sis  the  Depart- 
ment considers  and  decides  national  trans- 
portation Issues  economic  efficiency  Ls  bal- 
anced with  social  and  environmental  co<;ts 
and  benefits  and  that  the  users  benefits 
are  alviays  compared  to  the  total  social  costs 
of  the  system 

To  bring  the  Issue  a  little  closer  to  home. 
take  the  Miami  Jetport  as  an  example  of 
competing  forces— cne  of  them  transporta- 
tion— acting  on  a  land  use  issue  As  you 
undoubtedly  know  the  jxjsition  of  all  ele- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government  has  heen 
that  the  Everglades  National  Park  shall  not 
and  nl!I  not  be  damaged 

H  wever  here  is  a  situation  where  two 
valid  .md  demandinif  public  pr<;>gram8  come 
Into  direct  conflict  The  Department  of 
Transportation  finds  Itself  responsible  for 
assisting  m  the  provision  of  adequate  and 
above  all  s,ife  facilities  lor  air  travel  in  an 
area  experiencing  phenomenal  growth 
while  at  the  same  time  fully  rec<->gnizlng 
the  necessity  of  protecting  a  unique  na- 
tional asset  the  Everglades  Irfinlcally  were 
It  not  a  fact  that  virtually  all  land  between 
Lake  Okeechobee  and  the  Everglades  haa 
some  contributing  Influence  on  the  Ever- 
glades, all  knowledgeable  people  would  b« 
applauding  the  D«de  County  Port  Authority 
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for  their  foresight  In  attempting  to  solve  the 
demanding  need  for  better  and  more  safe 
a»r  lacilities 

I  am  pointing  up  this  cA.se  not  t>ecause 
anyone  will  turn  up  as  the  victor  or  loser 
in  the  process  but  simply  to  show  that  the 
Department  of  lYansporiation  and  Its  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Admmistrauon  will  cooperate 
with  other  Federal  Departments  as  well  as 
With  Stat*  and  local  governments  to  pfbduce 
a  sensible  approach  to  promoting  es«enllal 
transp  )r:.ition  facilities,  in  thlscise  airport 
development  You  have  in  this  great  State 
of  FKirlda  the  kind  ol  high  quality  envi- 
ronment along  With  a  high  potential  for 
economic  growth  that  will  undoubtedly  lead 
to  other  confrontations  ol  c  mpetlng  uses 
of  land.  .IS  technology  and  growth  pressures 
challenge  us  to  c  >me  up  wi'h  new  ways  to 
preserve  land  The  kind  of  analysis  and 
consideration  going  into  the  Miami  Jet- 
port issue  should  be  part  of  all  such 
problem-solving 

We  are  living  m  psiradoxlcal  times  As  our 
technological  c-apabllltles  r.ilse  our  economic 
stand.ird  of  living  they  aJ-so  lower  our  envl- 
ronmentAl  quality  indicators,  the  air  we 
breathe,  the  land  we  use  the  overall  physi- 
cal condltioivs  surrounding  both  the  urban 
and  rural  dweller  For  Instance,  in  the  field 
of  tnmsportatlon  technology  the  pnvate 
auto  and  highway  svstein  .«nd  we  have  the 
greatest  highway  system  in  the  world  h.is 
developed  to  levels  ijf  efficiency  and  per- 
formance beyond  our  expectations  But  this 
development  has  been  a  major  facl^ir  In  un- 
planned growth,  isolation  of  non-auto  own- 
ers, increitse  in  air  p<jllutlon  and  other 
uncomfortable  pressirres  of- urban  life  While 
the  private  auto  provides  millions  with  per- 
sonal mobility,  millions  of  persons  h.ive  n) 
automobiles  and  cannot  use  our  prcat  high- 
way system  While  it  Is  clear  that  the  costs 
to  date  of  providing  this  highly  de\  eloped 
private  automobile  highway  service  has  been 
well  worth  it,  I  think  now  It  may  well  lie 
time  to  consider  other  priorities  namely 
public  tratu-pcr'atlon  Of  this,  I  will  speak 
later 

Congress  has  nut  been  silent  on  the  need 
for  tempering  transportation  efficiency  with 
environmental  concerns  The  1969  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act  for  instance,  c<jntalns  an 
amendment  to  the  basic  1956  highway  law 
which  broadens  the  required  considerations 
for  urban  highway  location  from  simply 
■  economic"  considerations  to.  and  I  quote 
social  eftects  of  such  a  location.  Its  impact 
on  the  environment  and  Us  consistency 
with  the  goals  and  objectlvt-s  of  such  urUin 
planning  as  has  been  promulgated  by  the 
community" 

I  have  no  dofibt  that  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  recognizes  the  need  for  this 
approach  particularly  as  major  highway 
constructKin  centers  more  and  more  In  con- 
gested urban  areas  It  Is  my  observation, 
however,  that  this  underst.tnding  Is  no- 
where nearly  as  prevalent  in  State  Highway 
Departments  as  In  the  Fedeml  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  All  of  these  organizations, 
both  Federal  and  State  are  finding  It  diffi- 
cult to  move  from  their  time-tried  practices 
which  are  admittedly  efficient  by  the  stand- 
ard of  economic  cost  alone  They  have  not 
as  yet  fully  reconciled  themselves  to  the 
necessity  of  considering  the  non-quantita- 
tive  social  values  along  with  economic  ones. 
In  decision-making 

Another  example  of  Congressional  con- 
cern Is  In  the  basic  legislation  setting  up 
our  Department  of  Transportation  In  1967 
Section  4  if  I  of  that  law  and  I  shall  para- 
phrase to  save  time  — says  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  not  approve  any  trarvsportatton 
project  which  requires  the  use  of  any  pub- 
licly owned  l.md  from  a  public  park,  recrea- 
tion area  or  wildlife  refuge,  or  any  land  from 
an  historic  site  unless  ( 1 )  there  Is  no  feasible 
alternative  to  the  use  of  such  land,  and 
1 2)  such  project  Includes  all  possible  plan- 
ning to  minimize  harm  to  these  lands.  The 
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Secretary  has  asked  my  office  to  carry  out 
that  very  important  mandate  and  we  are  do- 
ing as  well  as  we  can  The  problem  Im- 
mediately clear  to  you.  I  am  sure.  Is  that  we 
need  better  criteria  to  support  our  Judgments 
on  the  Impact  of  various  transportation  sys- 
tems on  the  environment  If  I  can  draw  an 
analogy  at  this  point  with  the  air  pollution 
problem,  control  at  the  pollution  source  Is 
the  advisable  route  to  take  In  transporta- 
tion, but  the  source  as  Is  true  In  most  air 
pollution  problems  -also  represents  a  val- 
u  ihle  generator  of  economic  and  social  activ- 
ity  Thit  Is  always  our  dilemma 

Another  Indication  of  Congressional  con- 
cern Is  the  1965  Highway  Beautlflcatlon  Law 
As  you  miy  know,  the  Department  Is  going 
through  a  re-evaluatlon  of  this  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Federal  Highway  Admln- 
I'tr.itlon  As  you  know,  the  objective  of  the 
program  Is  to  Improve  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vlronmen'  by  preserving  and  enhancing  the 
highway  corridor  through  the  reasonable 
c  mtrol  o:  outdoor  advertising  and  Junk- 
yards and  to  improve  landscape  outside  the 
hljjhway  right-of-way 

We  are  considering  alternative  ways  to 
accomplish  viithout  some  of  the  friction 
which  the  1965  Act  h<is  created  Of  course, 
this  progr.im  has  shown  us  that  no  author- 
ized program  will  be  efl'ectlve  if  Congress 
falls  to  follow  authorization  with  money  The 
progrim  has  never  been  funded  adequately. 

We  need  new  ways  to  deal  with  the  In- 
eMtable  confrontations  of  system  and  en- 
vironment, economic  progress  and  social  cost 
What  has  often  been  missing  In  transporta- 
tion (Jcvelopment  Is  the  consideration  of  al- 
ternatives which  present  varying  Impacts  on 
the  community  and  the  environment  Let 
me  be  clear  about  this  concept  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  we  need  to  consider  transporta- 
t'on  systems  which  contribute  to.  rather  than 
distract  Irom.  our  environment  This  Is  one 
reason  why  public  transportation  partlcu- 
l.irly  bus  transit,  offers  some  Interesting  pos- 
ubllttles  for  using  our  current  highway  sys- 
tem more  efficiently  The  higher  the  quality 
of  mass  transit  we  can  provide  the  less  new 
ground  we  ueed  to  use  to  accommodate  the 
private  automobile  The  less  new  ground  we 
ue  for  transportation,  the  more  will  be  avail- 
able for  less  consuming  uses  While  this 
is  somewhat  simpll.stlc.  It  Is  the  essence  of 
the  Issue  I  think  that,  above  all.  we  must 
consider  that  In  our  urb.tn  arei«.  we  must 
try  some  new  Ideas  for  Improving  traffic  flow 
.mil  efficiency 

This  le.uls  me  to  a  current  legislative  pro- 
gntm  The  Administration  has  forwarded  to 
the  Congress  the  Public  Transportation  As- 
sist.ince  Act  of  1969  Most  of  you  are  al- 
re.uly  famlll.\r  with  this  »10  billion.  12-year 
program  The  signs  are  very  hopeful  that 
this  program  as  amended  by  Senator  Wil- 
liams will  be  approved  by  the  Congress  If 
so  we  win  finally  have  a  tool  to  Insure  that 
public  transportation  investment  will 
achieve  a  p>aruy  with  the  various  highway 
prc-grani-s  I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of 
balanced  transportation  This  program  offers 
to  make  that  a  reality,  rather  than  a  slogan. 
We  are  hoping  for  e;Lrly  pivssage  of  this  leg- 
I'latlon  to  provide  the  first  real  long-K'rm 
commitment  of  Federal  resources  to  public 
transportation 

Let  us  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  role  of 
transportation  In  metropolitan  development. 
In  other  words,  on  the  way  land  Is  used  and 
the  way  people  relate  to  each  other  as  urban 
areas  grow  I  would  like  to  make  four  points 
which  relate  directly  to  environmental  man- 
agement 

1.  Transportation  should  be  fubordinatc 
to  the  overall  goals  and  obfectwes  of  an  ur~ 
ban  area  It  should  be  one  of  the  means  for 
reaching  community  objectives.  If  the  ob- 
jectives are  not  readily  apparent,  then  the 
transportation  planning  process  should  be 
a  medium  for  stimulating  communities  to 
Join  In    formulating  goals  before  making  a 
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substantl-il  comntltmen*.  to  any  pirt.rular 
transportation  coinphen'-  Elcrted  ofitclals 
ihould  be  given  real  pcl.cy  choices,  not  engl- 
rfcrliig  cholcos.  .As  luie  of  tl'.c  two  former 
eic^tcd  ofTirl.i'.s  on  the  Federal  traii-snorta- 
tlt.it  lt?im  (th°  other  !•=.  of  course,  my  bos-!. 
,iohn  Volpr).  I  stron'_'iv  urfy  th  it  elected 
ofn?l;!ls  be  riven  the  facts  on  environmental 
;  -c:  a-;  tr.msporl  itiou  systems  are 
nned  .ind  built. 

.'  Balanced  t'an^y'rtat.nm  require:  bal- 
(.■^.ccd  /i:nding  Tlie  Depirtn.ct:!  of  Tr  ii'.s- 
p:rttitlon.  under  the  leadership  of  Secretary 
Voljie.  h.is  made  a  ni.ijor  step  In  this  di- 
rection the  Public  Tr.^nspor•.\ticn  A'?si.-t- 
;.n.-c  Act  of  1969— about  whicli  I  h.ive  Jtst 
sp.'kr-n. 

In  the  pa.n.  the  aval!,  billty  of  fut^ii"!;  his 
tended  to  distort  plaiinlnj  tinJ  to  limit  the 
c^ioice  of  the  mixes  of  system";  .in  1  mo.les 
To  compound  this  problem.  t;-.e  HUD  701 
Program  to  support  cimprehf-n  Ive  plinning 
appears  to  be  drying  no  a:ul  no  rC.  iccr.ient 
has  r.ppeared  on  the  .•^ceiie  Icle  oly.  every 
Fe-.lcral  doll.ir  should  brlr.i;  an  opportunity 
for  the  broad  consi  loratitil  cf  alternatives 
basei  on  K>c  il  values  No  Peder.il  transporta- 
tion dollar  should  be  so  expensive  or  so  chetp 
th.u  It  proi>els  the  decision  toward  one  mode 
or  another. 

3.  Wc  need  brttcr  nays  to  rcl  itc  plannirjg 
to  irnplcmcnta'.icn  L*t  us  call  this  Inter- 
mediate planning,  defined  as  the  steps  fol- 
low!.ig  what  we  call  comprehensive  plan- 
ning, but  prc:cdin.:r  det  iiled  design  and  con- 
struction for  a  project  Too  often,  once  gen- 
eral l.ind  use  ?-,ildeUn."s  l.ave  been  set,  the 
next  step  Is  detailed  pl.innlng.  at  which 
point  elected  otfu'lals  and  other  policy  makers 
often   lose   flexibility   In   determining: 

Environmental  and  social  factors  and  in- 
fluences of  various  systems. 

The  mix  of  transportation  systems. 
The   special    needs  of   the   pcciestr. an.   the 
handicapped,  and  the  poor 

P  )«slbllltles  for  new  ideas  and  experi- 
ments. 

Tlie  day  of  the  single-purp5.-c  project  Is 
fast  disappearing.  The  day  o:  the  multi- 
purpose, multi-disciplinary  approach  to 
transportation  plannmg  and  ccnstructlon  Is 
here 

4  The  Federal  Gotcrnment  viu.s:  prepare 
and  structure  ifsci/  for  the  effective  admin- 
tstratkn  of  cjmnh'x  eni\rK  niicnial  issues. 
Wliat  Secretary  Volpe  has  done  is  to  give 
eaviroiimenial  concern-,  a  high  prionty  and 
exposure  in  tlie  Department  cl  Tr.iUaporta- 
tlon  This  kind  of  farsighicdnc-s  should  be 
manifest  in  e\ery  Federal  activi.y  v^here  the 
principal  mission  Is  physical  development.  It 
is  with  this  kind  of  office  in  every  such 
agency  tliat  we  dn  begin  to  build  a  com- 
munity of  environmental  management  and 
concern  and,  therefore.  Influence  Federal 
policy  In  this  area. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  be  a  little  more  spe- 
clftc  as  to  the  role  of  iny  office  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportitlon.  As  I  mentioned 
earlier,  our  office  Is  a  new  resource  for  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  It  is  a  positive 
rcsix)nse  to  the  growing  national  concern 
about  human,  engineering,  and  enviromen- 
tal  values  which  we  have  been  discussing. 
We  are  trying  to  assure  that  transportation 
systems  help  to  resolve  social  and  physical 
development  problems,  rather  than  compU- 
cuing  them.  We  see  our  primary  mission  xi 
one  of  providing  a  bridge  between  purely 
transportation  objectives  and  the  broader 
...'id  more  fundamental  social,  economic,  and 
environmental  goals  of  both  individual  com- 
munities and  the  Nation.  Cur  office  becomes 
by  definition  a  coordinator  and  evaluator  of 
ihe  major  operating  Administrations  of  the 
Dciyartment— highways,  rail,  urban  mass 
tr.4nsnort.u10n,  aviation,  and  the  Coast 
Guard.  We  are,  for  lastance,  the  focal  point 
for  the  transportation  components  of  the 
M..<del  Cities  programs. 
Our  office  Is  also  designed  to  be  a  focus 
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It  research  In  the  environmental  a.<=pects  rf 
tr.insportatlon  system  development.  We  have 
a  clear  mandate  to  Improve  the  state  of 
Un  jV.'-cdge  on  the  relationrhip  between  trans- 
poriation  and  urban  and  environmental  goals 
and  problems.  Further,  we  will  be  developing 
p!  innliiG:  methods  to  nr-^ure  that  national 
iirb..n  and  environmental  policies  pre  effec- 
•civr-l-  implemented  through  Federal  trans- 
p;.r';'lion  pr.'^f^rams.  We  have  a  real  educa- 
ti'  n  '\  job.  too.  pince  what  we  learn  must  be 
c.mmuniroied  to  those  who  plan  and  build 
tr.r:-port  syjlcni?,  and  ti'.o.-e  vs'l-.o  ;ire  likely 
to  i.'o  afTecied  by  them. 

It  h  IS  been  pood  to  speak  v.iih  you  today 
in  the  subject  cf  transportation  and  the 
ehvironment.  As  you  can  see.  many  of  us  m 
th?  Federal  Government  recocn:ze  the  close 
r.-l..';on!li!p  between  mobility  and  our  en- 
.Ir'nment.  Let  us  hope  we  can  be  m.ire 
I  ieciue  in  applying  what  we  know  and 
'.Ui.u  we  learn  to  preserving  and  improving 
t'>e  environment  upon  which  we  and  those 
wiio  follow  us  must  depend  for  .a  full  and 
L-^ti^fyinf;  life. 

Lr-.-ci:noN  Speech  by  George  B  H.\rtzog.  Jr  , 
DmEfTOR,  N.^TIO^•.^L  Park  Service,  Wash- 
ington", DC. 

We  meet  here  today  at  a  time  when  public 
awareness  of  and  concern  with  environmental 
abuse  Is  at  an  all-time  high. 

The  new  Jeremiahs  of  con.'ervation  are 
abroad  in  the  land  and  the  spirit  of  tlieir 
mcfsage  Is  the  same  as  that  of  the  original 
prophet  to  the  children  of  Israel. 

The  Old  Testament  Jeremiah,  surveying 
the  environmental  havoc  wrought  by  his 
people,  conveyed  the  displeasure  of  Jehov.aii 
in  these  words: 

"I  brought  you  Into  a  plentiful  country,  to 
cat  the  fruit  thereof  and  the  goodness 
thereof:  but  when  ye  entered,  ye  defiled  my 
land,  and  made  mine  heritage  an  abomina- 
tion." 

Today,  the  message  Is  even  more  grim, 
more  direct  and  more  personal. 

Dr.  Barry  Commoner,  the  renowned  ecolo- 
glst  puts  It  this  way: 

"The  new  technological  man,"  he  says, 
•curies  strontium  90  in  his  bones,  iodine  131 
in  his  thyroid,  DDT  In  his  fat  and  asbestos  in 
his  lungs." 

Dr.  Commoner  further  warns : 
"There  Is  now  simply  not  enough  air.  water 
and  soil  on  earth  to  absorb  man-made  i>ol- 
sons  without  effect.  If  we  continue  our  reck- 
less way,  this  planet  before  long  will  become 
an  unsuitable  place  for  human  habitation." 
Through  books,  magazine  articles,  tele- 
vision programs  and  governmental  action  at 
all  levels  we  are  becoming  increasingly  aware 
of  what  we  are  doing  to  ourselves,  our  chil- 
dren and  our  grandchildren. 

As  the  comic  strip  character  "Pogo"  so 
aptly  put  It:  "We  have  met  the  enemy  and 
they  are  us."  And  the  only  way  to  overcome 
this  enemy  Is  to  change  ourselves,  our  atti- 
tudes and  our  national  priorities. 

As  a  people,  we  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  through  carelessness  and  greed,  we  are 
destroying  the  bloephere  that  supi>orts  us. 

We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  It  is  en- 
tirely possible  for  the  human  race  to  com- 
mit suicide  by  poisoning  our  environment,  as 
surely  as  by  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  contrary 
to  the  gentle  poet — John  Keats — "A  thing  of 
beauty  Is  NOT  a  Joy  forever."  It  can  be  ob- 
literated by  a  bulldozer;  buried  under  litter 
and  rubble;  trampled  to  death  or  polluted 
into  extinction. 

We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  we  are 
faced  today  with  a  worsening  health  crisis 
of  planetary  proportions.  DDT — that  blessing 
turned  bane — has  spread  throughout  the 
earth.  It  Is  found  in  the  flesh  of  penqulns  in 
the  remote  Antarctic,  In  the  turkey  bound 
for  your  dinner  table,  and  in  the  flesh  of 
nearly  every  living  American. 
Because  of  pollution  massive  fish  kills  oc- 
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c'.r  in  E..rope's  Rhine  River  as  well  as  the 
Allegheny  River  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Dog  River  at  Mo'oile.  Alabama. 

Last  year,  in  the  United  States  alone,  mcr? 
thr.n  lb  million  fish  died  in  the  po'.luted 
wat'-r=  of  this  coiintn  .  according  to  the  De- 
par- T^-:ent  of  the  Interior's  Federa;  Water  Pol- 
lute ti  Con'rol  .Administration  And  th:=  may 
well  be  a  conservative  fieure. 

Finally,  we  are  beginning  to  realize  thai 
wo  must  develop  and  define  an  ecological 
con-;c;cnce  f.r  this  frasile  Space  Ship  Earth— 
and  live  by  It— for  without  It.  we  will  surely 
perish. 

It  has  been  said  that  ther?  is  no  power  en 
e.arth  like  that  of  an  Idea  v.hose  time  has 
come. 

I  tinccrelv  hehevc  that  -he  idea  cf  an  en- 
vironmcntai  ethic— embracing  the  concept  tf 
human  ecciotty  — the  inierdepeiicience  and 
the  interplay  it  everything  en  this  p".anei 
as  it  relates  to  the  hi;man  condition —:s  an 
idea  whose  time  is  .'asi  approaching. 

There  is  encouraging  eMcier.ce  in  suiiucrt  cf 
this  belief.  A  pubr.c  cpinion  poll  ccnciucted 
earlier  this  year  fcr  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  reported  that  mere  than  80  per- 
cent of  the  pcop'.e  of  the  United  States  are 
concerned  about  the  state  of  the  environ- 
ment: that  51  percent  of  the  people  expressed 
•  deep  concern"  about  the  effects  of  air  pollu- 
tion, water  pollution,  suil  erosion  and  wild- 
life destruction. 

Perhaps  even  more  important,  the  poll  dis- 
closed that  three  out  of  four  people  expressed 
a  willingness  to  pay  increased  taxes  fcr  sup- 
port of  conservation  efforts. 

This  concern  also  has  been  rcfleced  in 
action  bv  the  leaders  of  our  government. 

Last  May,  President  Nixon  established  an 
Environmental  Quality  Council  composed  of 
six  Cabinet  members  and  staffed  by  the  Pres- 
ident's Office  of  Science  and  Technology.  Es- 
tabUsliment  of  the  Council  is  a  milestone  in 
conservation  history,  and  the  fact  that  the 
President  will  preside  over  it.  emphasizes  hi« 
Interest  and  concern. 

In  his  October  24  speech  before  the  United 
Nations,  President  Nixon  stated  that  "In- 
creasingly, the  task  of  protecting  mans  en- 
vironment Is  a  matter  of  international  con- 
cern. Pollution  of  air  and  water,  upsetting  the 
balance  of  nature — these  are  not  only  local 
problems,  and  not  only  national  problems, 
but  matters  that  affect  the  basic  relation- 
ships of  man  to  his  planet." 

Repeatedly,  the  President  has  stressed  that 
we  must  have  not  only  a  liveable  environ- 
ment— survival  per  se  is  not  enough— but 
that  we  must  re-create  an  environment  that 
provides  our  people  with  a  quality  life. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter  J.  Hickel. 
in  a  recent  interview  with  U.S.  Neus  and 
World  Report,  asserted  that  "environment 
and  the  quality  of  life  are  close  to  bee.  mlng 
the   No.   1   issue  In  America  today  " 

He  also  pointed  out  that  "An  individual 
opportunity  becomes  someone  else's  prob- 
lem," and  has  taken  tough,  hard-nosed  ac- 
tion to  reverse  the  degradation  ol  our  en- 
vironment. 

In  the  few  months  since  he  took  office, 
he  has  Issued  regulations  holding  oil  com- 
panies liable  for  cleaning  up  oil  spills. 

In  September,  he  announced  a  plan  to 
"prosecute  the  polluters "  and  took  action 
against  four  steel  companies,  a  mining  com- 
pany and  the  City  of  Toledo.  Ohio. 

He  has  established  tough,  new  safety  reg- 
ulations for  off-shore  oil  drUUng  operations. 
And,  as  those  of  you  here  In  Florida  well 
know,  he  has  been  In  the  forefront  of  the 
fight  to  save  the  fragile  ecology  of  Ever- 
glades National  Park. 

First,  by  declaring  war  on  alligator  poach- 
ers in  an  effort  to  save  that  ecologically  val- 
uable beast. 

Second,  by  moving  to  assure  the  Park  an 
adequate  supply  of  water;  and 

Third,  by  strongly  opposing  the  develop- 
ment ol  a  commercial  Jetport   that  surely 
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would   des'.roy   Everglades   Na'. lona!    Park    a^ 
we  have  known  It 

Yes  the  clpvelopmeiu  of  an  environmental 
elhic  is  an  ulf  i  whose  time  Is  I.\st.  approach- 
ing    but  U  h.i>  not  yet  .irriveU 

Consider  t'  r  ex.imple.  that  .iccording  to  of- 
flcl.il    ngure^    irr.ni    the    US     DeparLmeiU    '■•f 
f  'P.imerce    Anuricans  in  1968  ^pent 
•;i  7  bilhwri  d'lllars  for  tobacco  products. 
II  j  5  bUUon  dollars  for  alcoholic  beverages 
i5  2    bJUl' u    dollars    fur    cosmetics,    toilet 
articles   and   i  thcr   preparations 

K'  8  billion  dollars  on  beauty  parlors,  bar- 
bershops and   baths 

Over  iSOO  million  on  horse-racing  and 
other  pir.iiiatuel  events 

More  than  »19  1  billion  dollars  fur  gasoline 
and  >.'il 

Consider  further  that  during  this  s;une 
year     I96ij 

Fedcr..l  ^-vernment  expeiulitures  on  Nat- 
ural Resources.  Including  agriculture, 
aniounted  to  less  than  »3  2  billion  dollars, 
and 

Combined  St.»te  and  local  government  ex- 
penditures for  Natural  Resources  including 
agriculture  I  totaled  some  $3  7  billion  dollars 
Tluis.  the  combined  governnien-.al  expendi- 
ture on  natural  resources  including  agri- 
culture, at  all  levels  amounted  to  less  th.m 
$7  I'lllicn  dollars 

Huw  then  can  It  be  said  that  I'ur  'uiclety  is 
ni  k  ng  the  effort  necess.»ry  to  cleanse,  to 
purlly  and  to  restore  our  abused  environ- 
ment when  we  spend  more  ih.m  twice  -is 
much  on  al-ohoUc  beverages  as  we  do  on 
natural  rei".  rces' 

When  we  pcnd  nearly  three  times  as  much 
on  gfso!'he  .  nd  olP 

When  Wf  pend  almost  as  much  on  totxicco 
products  a-  we  invest  m  jur  total  conser- 
vatK  ii-ei.vir   nment.il    preservation   effort^ 

When  tlie  combined  .iniount  spent  on  cos- 
metics -in  J  toilet  articles  and  pushed 
through  "'le  betting  windows  at  the  race 
tracks  i  »6  I  b'.UIom  almost  equais  the  out- 
lay fir  n.i  t..'      resources^ 

Edmund  B.irke  once  said  that  Society  Is 
a  Ci'mpact  between  the  living,  the  dead  %nA 
the   .Teat   i  nborn 

And  so.  when  we  consider  the  development 
of  a  n-»tlonB'  environmental  e'hn-  relir.ed 
Into  n.itional  environmenial  coals — wp  mast 
consider  not  only  the  present  and  the  fu'.ure 
but  the  past  as  well 

Tile  s  >c;al  distress  we  are  experiencing 
tcdiy  a  .ses  In  large  part,  :r  m  the  mistakes 
o(  the  past  .  .  mistakes  comp.iunded  by 
greed    indifTerence  and  ignorance 

These  fiilures  of  our  society  may  be  cate- 
gon.  "^d  a.s  'he  four  P  s  — pnpula'iun  p<>v- 
er:v   piKution  and  personality 

Ti"  fir.si  ;hree  problems  have  been  widely 
rec  'cn'zed  and  long  discussed  Not  so.  the 
fourth 

Our  daz^l.ng  technology  has  given  us  un- 
precede  ited  rtluence.  mc»bili:y  aid  creature 
comforts  But  m  the  process  it  threatens 
our  individuality  jx  human  belnu's 

It  seetivs  to  me  that  if  we  are  t.i  recapfire 
our  servse  of  individuality;  restorr'  our  en- 
vironment and  re-establish  control  over  our 
technological  FYankenste.n.  we  must  flrst 
rediscover  our  personal  identity: 

■  Who  am  I  >  Where  did  I  come  from''  Where 
am  I  going?  ' 

One  starting  point  might  be  to  critically 
re-examine  some  of  the  concepts  we  h.^ve 
t-iken  f.ir  jranted  In  the  pa.>t  -^ 

And  I  would  like  to  begin  with\the  so- 
called  C3«t-De:.ent  ratio  '  formula  tljat  so 
often  has  been  used  as  a  handy-dancfy.  ra- 
tionale for  raping  the  environment  In  the 
name  Jf  'progress  " 

.Most  public  works  projects  are  .inalyzed  in 
terms  of  their  "cost-benefit  ratio"  Such 
f  vctors  as  irrigation  benefits,  settlement  op- 
portunities, economic  growth  through  flood 
control,  power  area  redevelopment  and  a 
broadened  tax  base  are  cranked  into  the 
furmula  and  fed  to  the  computer 
And  the  computer  «ay»  "Go  ahead." 
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The  trouble  with  Uils  electronic,  slide- 
rule  approach  is  that  you  get  an  answer  based 
on  tangible  fa.tors  that  can  be  measured  In 
dollars  and  cents. 

Most  of  what  IS  rt-ally  worth  preserving  in 
America-  the  intangible  values  are  omitted 
because  they  cannot  be  measured  by  a  for- 
mula that  expresses  itsell  m  cold  hard  cash 
They  simply  don't  have  u  deilnable  price 
t»vg 

How.  for  example,  would  yuu  c  -mpitte  the 
ct^t-bonetit  rvtio  of  EverflO'lcs  National 
Park  • 

Here  in  the  Everglades  \»e  are  trying  to 
pcrservc  one  of  the  greaie-i  natuial  envi- 
ronment on  the  face  of  the  earib  a  unique 
ecological  laboratory  that  took  Nature  mil- 
lennia to  create  Its  value  is  truly  without 
price 

And  ve*  hv  uiing  the  cust-bcneflt  ratio 
to  ju>tily  jeiporl-.  residential  subdivisions 
and  truck  laims— with  their  increased  tax 
bases  and  payrolls  vte  are  in  me  pn  cess  of 
destrovlng  this  irreplaceable  national  asset 
Or.  c.tisiUer  the  Irrt-Aay  m  Pliilndelpliia 
whlcd  hxs  isolated  Old  Swedes  Church  and 
decimated  Soulhwark  —  (he  oldest  commu- 
nity of  Philadelphia  s  first  settlers 

Chiirles  E  Merriam  the  puUtical  scientist, 
speaks  ol  the  love  of  loialily  as  one  of  the 
rrous  ot  ■  *lal  cohesion  Our  historic  shrines 
offer  us  a  sense  of  place,  of  Identity,  of  lo- 
cality in  uur  increasing  mobile  and  rootless 
society 

They  can  help  nourish  the  deeper  regard 
for  both  our  history  and  ivir  land  that  is 
essential  to  a  helghtent-d  sense  of  environ- 
mental awareness. 

This  t.iik  Is  Increasingly  difficult  because 
more  and  more,  the  children  of  America  are 
being  Isolated  Irum  the  roots  of  their  cul- 
tural and  natural  inheritance  With  nv.re 
than  70  percent  •>(  all  Anicrican..  nuw  living 
m  large  cities  our  children  hnd  themselves 
irap[>ed  in  concrete  and  asphalt,  struggling 
against  the  onslaught  of  exhaust  and  smog 
In  ever  larger  numbers,  they  grow  up  in 
ci.ngested.  artiftclal  environments  deprived 
of  the  spiritual  lift  that  cuines  Iroin  the  .-iong 
of  a  bird,  the  sight  of  a  deer  in  the  wild,  or 
the  quiet  of  a  forest 

Latt  June.  Secretary  Hickel  Issued  an  11- 
p  unt  policy  guideline  directive  fir  the  man- 
agement of  the  National  Park  System  In 
this  blueprint  for  action,  the  Secretary 
placed  new  emphasis  on  bringing  "Parks  to 
People  "  through  est  ibli  hment  and  develop- 
ment of  new  urban  parks  and  by  making 
existing  parks  mere  meaningful  through  ini- 
[.T'-ived  and  expanded  programs 

He  also  stressed  the  importance  of  a  vig- 
orous, creative  program  of  environmental 
education,  sUirting  with  the  very  young,  to 
increase  environmental  awareness  through- 
out our  society. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  a  part  of  the  an- 
swer to  this  challenge,  the  National  Park 
Service  has  underuken  two  educational  pro- 
grams to  more  effectively  use  our  National 
Parks  and  hi.--torlc  sites  as  envir-mmental 
education  laboratories  or  outdoor  cla.ss- 
rooms. 

One  proeram  Is  called  National  Environ- 
mental Education  Development — or  NEED. 
fur  shrr' 

NEED  is  a  curriculum-integrated  program 
designed  to  create  a  greater  sen.se  of  environ- 
mental awareness  from  t!ie  kindergarten 
through  the  12th  grade  through  visits  to 
Natl.^nal  Park  areas 

Field  testing  of  fifth-sixth  grade  NEED 
materials  is  currently  being  conducted  at  25 
locations  across  the  nation  in  programs  In- 
volving some  20  000  children  of  widely  varied 
economic,  social  and  cultural  backgrounds. 
Pilot  testing  of  third-fourth  and  .seventh- 
eighth  grade  materials  Is  underway  with  an 
additional  2  000  children  at   12  sites 

The  other  Is  a  nationwide  network  of  En- 
vironmental Study  Areas  i  ESA  s  i  within  the 
National  Park  System. 
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Tlie  ES.A's  — or  Environmental  Study 
Areas  are  now  operating  in  44  locations 
throughout  the  National  Park  System.  They 
are  designed  primarily  for  day  u.se  by  school 
c.iildren.  and  are  integrated  with  on-going 
education  programs  at   nearby  schools 

Through  October  1969.  the  44  ESAs  han- 
dled some  900  groups  ol  school  children,  to- 
taling about  15.000 

Viewed  against  the  total  school  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  this  pilot  program  now 
in  Its  second  year,  may  seem  modest  But 
every  Journey  I'l  a  thouoand  miles  begins 
With  a  single  step 

These  programs  are  grounded  in  the  fun- 
damental belief  that  a  National  Park  is  more 
than  a  phvual  roourcc  I  bt-lieve  that  a  Na- 
tional Park  is  an  Idea  which  In  the  fulliic  s 
if  its  meaning  Is  a  link  between  the  g.-nera- 
lu-ns  of  men  In  their  continuing  search  to  he 
at  home  in  their  world 

I  believe  many  people  go  to  the  National 
Parks  and  hlsttrlc  landmarks  not  simply  to 
"-.itisfy  a  need  to  get  back  to  nature  from 
crowded  cities  or  for  outdoor  recreation 
Many  people  go  to  the  Natn  nal  Parks  and 
laiidinarks  t  >  strengMien  their  identity  with 
their  country  Seeing  is  believing,"  and 
touching  the  Liberty  Bell  or  setting  foot  in 
Ycseniite  Valley  is  worth  a  long  trip  to  ex- 
perience a  seiue  of  Identity  with  America 
where  It  is  unchanging  It  isn't  subtle  It  s 
the  deep  human  need  to  know  "I  waui  there  ' 
at  Independence  Hall  or  Yosemite  Valley, 
and.  as  a  result,  I  am  a  little  more  an  Amer- 
ican "  This  experience  is  especially  needed 
111  lhe.se  times  of  war.  turmoil,  and  techno- 
logical change 

Beyond  our  need  to  idtntily  with  the  na- 
tion IS  the  urgent  need  to  understand  our 
place  in  the  world  environment  and  to  Join 
hands  in  doing  our  part  to  rescue  It  from 
impending  ecological  disaster  As  Freeman 
Tilden  put  It.  we  need  to  understand  our 
place  in  nature  and  among  men  "  We  will 
reach  this  objective  nmre  quickly  and  we 
Will  heal  our  environment  more  rapidly  if 
we  dcvcUp  social  cohesion  '  at  home"  by 
learning  we  are  one  people  with  a  common 
heritage  well  expressed  m  your  National 
Park  System  As  we  achieve  social  harmony 
we  will  do  better  in  Joining  together  to  re- 
cover our  natural  heritage  and  that  of  the 
world  around  us. 
Thank  you 

Ol  R  Environment  and  Watkb  Pollution 
(Speech    by   John   R    Thoman.   regional    di- 
rector. PWPCA.  southeast   region.   Atlanta. 
Ga  I 

I  am  very  happy  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  .spe.ik  to  you  about  our  environment  and 
w.iter  pollution 

Withm  the  past  few  years  a  new  phrase 
has  emerged  In  our  vocabulary— Quality  of 
the  Environment  Tixlay.  almost  any  discus- 
sion of  metropolitan  areas  Is  bound  to  In- 
clude in  that  context  such  problems  as  urban 
renewal,  parks  and  open  space,  noise  reduc- 
tion, and  waste  disposal  and  pollution  con- 
trol. In  terms  of  public  recognition  and  sup- 
port, water  pollution  control  stands  high  on 
that  list 

I  have  been  asked  to  talk  about  some  of 
the  things  the  Federal  government  Is  doing 
to  help  control  water  pollution.  But  before 
doing  that  let  me  first  give  you  some  back- 
ground on  the  conditions  we  face. 

In  the  past,  we  treated  our  environment 
and  our  water  resources  as  free  sinks  for  our 
untreated  wastes. 

As  long  as  our  population  size,  density,  and 
industrialization  were  low.  our  environ- 
ment— our  air.  l.ind  and  water— could  absorb 
these  wastes  and  no  great  problems  arose. 
But  now  we  are  confronted  with  new  condi- 
tions 

Population  growth  is  rapid;  predictions 
are  that  It  will  double  In  50  or  60  years.  And 
while  population  doubles  the  demand  for 
water  triples  We  are  confronted  with  a  stag- 
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gerlng  Increase  In  the  output  of  wastes  and 
In  the  DoUutlon  of  our  air.  land,  and  water 
from  all  sources — municipal,  industrial, 
agricultural,  recreational.  And  there  are  new 
types  of  waste  from  industry — new  chemicals 
v,'hich  are  more  difficult  to  manage  and  con- 
trol. 

We  are  faced  with  Increasing  urbtinizatlon. 
industrialization,  and  use  of  technology,  ris- 
ing levels  of  income  and  increased  outdoor 
recreation— all  of  which  help  to  increase  the 
output  of  waste  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
increase  demands  for  clean  water,  pure  air. 
and  unllttered  land. 

Although  the  demand  for  water  Is  Increas- 
ing, there  Is,  at  present,  no  overall  shortage 
of  water  for  the  nation  as  a  whole— and  cer- 
tainly not  here  in  Florida.  Our  supply  of 
water  Is  relatively  constant,  but  for  many 
uses  it  is  declining  because  of  pollution. 

The  problem  Is  primarily  one  of  distribu- 
tion, or  wide  and  etflclent  use  and  manage- 
ment of  water,  as  well  as  wise  design  and 
management  of  all  our  systems  and  Institu- 
tions for  waste  dispiosal  and  water  use. 

Another  fact  we  are  faced  with  Is  the 
complexity  of  the  problems  of  water  man- 
agement and  of  waste  disposal,  and  complex- 
ity of  the  solutions  to  these  problems.  Many 
skills,  levels,  and  sectors  of  society  are  In- 
volved in  the  problems  and  in  their  solution. 
If  we  are  to  prevent  further  pollution  of 
our  waters  and  clean  up  what  remains,  we 
must  look  at  the  various  sources  of  pollu- 
tion—from our  cities,  industries,  mines,  and 
farms,  from  our  recreation  and  our  boating. 
At  all  levels  of  government— Federal,  State, 
regional,  and  local— we  must  design  our  re- 
search, planning,  and  operational  programs 
to  cope  with  each  source  and  type  of  pollu- 
tion. 

For  Instance,  we  need  to  remove  the  back- 
log in  construction  of  municipal  waste  treat- 
ment plants— a  backlog  which  accumulated 
over  the  past  decades  during  which  we 
dumped  our  raw  sewage  into  our  waters.  I 
wish  to  add  here  that  much  progress  Is 
being  made  In  this  area  and  prospects  for 
the  future  are  encouraging. 

We  need  to  prevent  and  keep  pace  with 
the  forms  of  pollution  which  industry  dumps 
Into  our  streams— the  many  powerful  and 
exotic  chemical  compounds  which  are  dis- 
covered and  dumped  in  our  streams,  with 
effects  unknown.  Our  laboratories,  let  me 
add,  are  working  hard  In  this  area,  and  with 
frequent  success. 

We  need  to  learn  to  control  pollution  from 
our  farms,  and  the  growing  threat  of  pollu- 
tion from  recreaUonal  boating  as  well  as  from 
conunerclal  shipping.  The  effects  of  oil  dis- 
asters— such  as  the  recent  Incidents  In  the 
Caribbean,  In  the  Mississippi  River,  and  off 
Santa  Barbara.  California— may  be  felt  long 
after  the  Immediate  ecological  effects  have 
disappeared.  Our  coasts  are  not  immune  to 
such  oil  pollution  problems  created  either 
through  accident.  Inadvertence,  or  Intent. 

As  we  cope  with  these  varied  sources  of 
pollution,  we  must  make  sure  that  our  ac- 
tions to  manage  our  w^aste  and  water  make 
sense  from  the  point  of  larger  units — water- 
sheds, river  basins,  and  regions. 

And  we  need  to  create  the  larger  Institu- 
tional structure— the  river  basin  commis- 
sions—to manage  wisely  our  waste,  as  well 
as  our  water. 

Up  to  now  I've  been  talking  on  the  national 
level,  although  what  I've  said  Is  applicable 
to  our  own  region.  Let's  narrow  It  down 
uow — what  are  some  of  the  problems  here 
in  the  Southeast,  and  In  Florida? 

Some  people  consider  the  Southeast  as 
one  of  the  last  frontiers  of  nattiral  bounty 
in  this  country.  It  Is  true  that  It  Is  still 
mosUy  green,  with  fertile  fields  and  dense 
forest*  well  stocked  with  wildlife.  And  there 
is  water — an  abundance  of  It — and  especially 
here  In  Florida. 

The  Southeast — and  particularly  Florida — 
Is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  regions 
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m  the  United  States.  As  a  result  great  changes 
are  taking  place.  Like  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
the  popiUatlon  Is  Increasing,  the  per  capita 
use  of  water  Is  skyrocketing,  and  the  demand 
for  outdoor  recreation  Is  staggering.  But  the 
most  conspicuous  change  Is  the  expansion 
and  diversification  of  Industry  as  the  South- 
east shifts  from  a  predominantly  rural-agri- 
cultural region  to  one  that  is  predominantly 
urban-Industrial. 

Let  me  Illustrate.  In  1930,  the  population 
for  the  seven-state  area  of  Florida.  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi.  Tennessee,  North  Caro- 
lina and  South  Carolina  was  16  and  one-half 
million— and  it  was  about  evenly  distributed 
between  urban  and  rural.  By  1960—30  years 
later— the  population  had  not  only  tripled, 
but  the  gap  between  urban  and  rural  had 
widened  tremendously. 

By  1990,  the  population  distribution  Is 
expected  to  show  even  more  startling  con- 
trasts. Of  the  projected  42  and  one-half  mil- 
lion population  m  the  seven-state  area, 
nearly  41  and  one-half  million  will  be  living 
In  urban  or  rural-nonfarm  areas — five  times 
the  1930  figure.  Industrial  expansion,  of 
course,  will  continue  to  accompany  this  pop- 
ulation growth — mostly  in  and  around  the 
metropolitan  centers — such  as  here  In  Jack- 
sonville. 

This  activity  Is  expected  to  produce  ma- 
terial prosperity,  certainly  But  at  the  same 
time  it  will  put  a  heavy  strain  on  the  whole 
environment,  especially  on  our  water  re- 
sources which,  heretofore,  have  been  a  pn- 
mnrv  source  of  life,  wealth,  and  enjoyment 
Much  of  the  pollution  will  continue  to 
stem  from  the  tons  and  tons  of  waste  dis- 
charged every  day  by  the  cities  and  the 
Industries — some  of  which  Is  inadequately 
treated  or  not  treated  at  all.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  say  that  Industries  are  bigger  of- 
fenders than  municipalities,  or  vice  versa, 
for  one  causes  about  as  much  water  pollu- 
tion as  the  other.  However,  some  of  the  In- 
dustrial wastes  are  more  complex  and  more 
difficult  to  deal  with  than  municipal  wastes. 
Thermal  pollution,  caused  by  heated  water 
discharged  from  cooling  systems,  also  Is  an 
Increasingly  serious  form  of  industrial  pol- 
lution. 

Let  me  emphasize  here  that  the  municipal 
sewer  and  the  industrial  plant  are  by  no 
means  the  only  sources  of  pollution  There 
are  septic  tanks,  dredge  and  fill  operations. 
agricultural  fertilizers,  raw  sewage  from 
yachts,  houseboats  and  other  watercraft 
Builders,  developers,  contractors — everyone 
involved  In  dUturbing  the  natural  surface 
of  the  earth — add  their  bit.  Highway  con- 
struction, housing  developments,  shopping 
centers,  these  and  a  host  of  other  projects 
that  are  constantly,  changing  the  face  of 
the  earth,  result  in  "serious  water  pollution 
problems  when  the  rains  come.  And  excessive 
use  of  pesticides  and  fertilizers,  and  the 
careless  discard  of  trash  and  junk  by  ordi- 
nary citizens  compound  the  problem. 

Just  what  effect  does  all  this  have  on  our 
environment?  Well,  It  doesn't  take  much 
Imagination  for  that  one — the  answer  Is  ob- 
vious to  most  of  us. 

Heavy  concentration  of  bacteria  Is  a  haz- 
ard to  health  and  renders  water  unfit  for 
water  contact  recreation.  Instant  fish  kills 
may  restUt  from  deadly  chemicals  or  poisons. 
Hot  water  discharged  Into  a  body  of  water 
may  kill  aquatic  life  or  threaten  the  survival 
of  certain  species  by  interfering  with  re- 
production. 

In  some  cases,  waste  products  do  not  di- 
rectly kill  or  harm  aquatic  organisms  but. 
Instead,  stimulate  the  growth  of  noxious 
plant  life  and  micro-organisms  that  disturb 
the  balance  of  nattire. 

Of  Increasing  concern — especially  here  In 
Florida — Is  the  spoilage  of  our  estuarlne 
ai«a8.  Such  areas  include  sounds,  river 
mouths,  marshes,  and  all  those  areas  where 
sea  and  fresh  water  meet  and  mix.  They  are 
etched  along  the  hundreds  of  miles  of  coast- 
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line  bordering  Georgia.  Florida,  Alabama  and 
Mississippi. 

We  all  know  of  the  tremendous  importance 
these  estuarine  areas  are  to  Florida.  They  are 
among  the  states  richest  resoiu-ces- richer 
than  the  land  on  one  hand  and  the  open 
sea  on  the  other  But  there  is  growing  evi- 
dence that  once  they  have  been  Uioroughly 
poisoned,  they  can  never  be  fully  repaired. 
Untreated  sewage  is  particularly  harmful 
to  the  shellfish  industry.  The  estuary  of  the 
Altamaha  River  in  Georgia— just  north  of 
here — once  had  the  highest  concentration  of 
ovsters  anywhere  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Now  it  is  closed  to  the  oyster  industry  be- 
cause of  the  high  concentration  ol  coliform 
bacteria. 

Apalachicola  Bay,  known  as  the  oyster 
capital  of  Florida,  produces  about  70  per- 
cent of  the  state's  total  harvest.  But  a  siz- 
able portion  of  the  oyster  beds  at  the  mouth 
of  the  ApaLichicola  River  Is  closed  at  times. 
The  reason:  excessive  coliform  bacteria.  And 
I  could  go  on  and  on — it's  the  same  story 
in  Mississippi's  Pascagoula  Estuary  and  Ala- 
bama's Mobile  Bay.  and  in  rivers,  creeks,  and 
lakes  from  Ciiickamauga  to  Miami  and  from 
Vicksburg  to  Savannah. 

I've  given  you  the  highlights  of  what  the 
situation  is.  Now  let  me  tell  you  something 
about  what  has  been— and  is — being  done 
to  prevent  pollution,  and  to  clean  up  our 
waters. 

On  the  national  level,  a  massive  nation- 
wide clean-up  is  underway.  Water  pollution 
Is  being  attacked  on  all  fronts — in  our  in- 
dustries and  mines,  in  our  cities  and  on  our 
farms. 

During  the  89th  Congress  three  Important 
pieces  of  legislation  were  passed:  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act  of  1965.  the  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1965.  and  the  Clean  Water 
Restoration  Act  of  1966. 

The  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1965 
is  designed  to  help  provide  coordinated  plans 
for  water  resources  development  through  the 
establi.^hment  cf  the  Federal  Water  Resources 
Council  and  cf  river  basin  commissions 
which  will  plan  for  water  resource  use,  de- 
velopment, and  pollution  control. 

The  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  contained 
a  requirement  of  historic  significance  that 
water  qualitv  standards  for  interstate  waters 
be  set  bv  the  states  by  June  30.  1967  and 
approved  bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

The  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966. 
enacted  by  both  bodies  of  Congress,  con- 
tains a  greatly  increased  authorization  for 
Federal  construction  funds — three  and  one- 
half  billion  dollars  for  a  five-year  period  of 
construction  grants  to  help  build  sewage 
treatment  plants. 

The  Water  Qvialitv  Act  of  1965  was  a  policy 
breakthrough  for  the  future  of  the  whole 
water  pollution  control  effort  in  this  coun- 
try. It  required  the  estabUshment  of  water 
qiialitv  standards  for  all  of  the  nation's  in- 
terstate streams  and  coastal  waters — and  au- 
thority for  the  enforcement  of  those  stand- 
ards. 

The  Idea  of  establishing  water  quality 
standards  was  not  new.  A  number  of  states 
has  had  standards  of  quality  for  some  of 
their  streams  and  lakes  for  a  long  time.  And 
some  had  brought  considerable  pressure  on 
communities  and  Industries  to  provide  suf- 
ficient treatment  for  their  wastes  to  main- 
tain the  desired  quality  of  these  waters  But 
this  had  been  little  more  than  a  hit  and 
miss  affair  and  there  had  been  far  more 
misses  than  hits.  By  and  large,  moreover,  the 
hits  Involved  relatively  easy  situations  For 
the  most  part,  the  tough  ones  were  by- 
passed. 

What  Is  new  about  the  concept  of  water 
qualitv  standards  is  that  they  are  now,  for 
the  first  time,  national  policy,  backed  up  by 
the  full  power  and  Influence  of  the  Federal 
estabUshment. 

To  be  perfectly  blunt  about  It,  the  Water 
Quality  Act  ot  1965  Is  a  stick,  a  big  one.  But 
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Congress  did  not  merelv  wield  the  bli;  stick 
cud  promptly  forge-t  the  whole  matter  It 
was  fullv  recognlred,  at  the  time  of  th.- 
passage  of  the  Act.  tha^  there  would  need 
to  be  a  massive  infu-^lrn  of  Federal  funds 
If  menn'ngful  standards  were  to  be  es'ab- 
lished  and  enforced 

AccordlUo'.y.  only  a  year  later,  the  Con- 
gress passed  the  Clean  Water  Res'oratlrn 
Act  of  19C9  This  Act  nufhor!:-ed  far  larger 
expenditures  for  c  nstnictlon  of  waste  trca:- 
mtnt  woiks  than  ever  bcf.  re  And  It  b|50 
grea'ly  expanded  the  Tederal  rule  m  wutcr 
pjlluiuin  crnTol  re5earch.  Includ  n".  for  the 
lirsl  time,  direct  Federal  -upport  rf  research 
on  major  industrial  water  pollution  prob- 
lems. 

Thus,  in  theaJm:nI-tra'lcnof  tV.cFrdernl- 
Sta'e-local  water  polluMcn  control  program 
v,e  are  now  equipped  n.t  cnlv  wi'h  the  stlct 
but  also  wi'.h  a  large  supply  of  carrots. 

Tliese  tAO  euae'men'.  nl  n"- '•vi  n'.-Tiii- 
mental  pieces  tf  Fe^leral  leglslaUon  In  two 
sicce  ilve  vears— mean  lh;t  we  are  new  par: 
way  down  the  long  read  tacit  to  cleaner  wa- 
ter Rcr.rss  the  country 

The  Constrvc'.ion  Grant>  Program  alcne  is 
rather  impressive  D'irlug  the  pa^t  fiscal  year 
FWPCA  made  seveniy-lhree  grants  in  the 
Southeast  Region  lo  cr^nstrvct  adequate 
wBb.:e  water  treatment  (acilll.e^  The  total 
cjst  cf  thee  projec-s  was  more  than  110- 
milllcn  di^llars,  the  Federal  share  of  which 
was  more  then  30-m  lUcn  dollars. 

Br:ng.ng  the  rcRlcnal  construct!  n  grant* 
picture  into  sharper  Iccus.  we  will  see  that 
Florida  has  henetlted  grea'.'.v  :r  ni  tlsls  pro- 
gram Since  the  present  Constr'-.ct  en  Grar.s 
Prcirram  t;e(r»n.  Florida  ha;  received  nearlv 
32-m;:ilcn  dollars  in  Federal  funds  to  help 
constrrctlcn  projects  ert  matel  to  cost  a 
total  nf  nvre  than  !23-m;Ui  ;n  dollars  When, 
and  If.  the  current  rec  mmencled  appn^pria- 
Uon  IS  approved,  the  state  of  Plonua  stands 
en'iUed  to  nearlv  27-mi:iion  dollars  more 

How  diies  Jacksonville  and  Duval  Count? 
Ftand  m  thl>  matter  of  Federal  funrls  Pre'tv 
high  I  might  'av  P.^ur  prt  )ects — one  In  At- 
lant  c  Bejch  and  three  in  Jack.sonviUe  total- 
ing nearlv  f^ve  million  dollars— ha-.e  been 
comnlete<l  through  the  Constrrxtlon  Orant-s 
Progr^im  The  Federal  share  of  these  project.s 
was  nearly  one-half  million  dollars 

In  add! Men  two  projects  curren'Iy  are  In 
the  works  One.  In  the  city  of  Jacksonville 
has  a  total  crtLitriictton  cort  tf  nearlv  two 
m-lUcn  dollars,  of  which  the  Federal  «hnre  I- 
over  one-half  mllllcn  dollars  The  other  In 
Jacksonville  Beach  will  coyt  nearly  one  and 
one-half  million  dollars  The  Federal  share  of 
this  is  nearly  400-thousand  dollars 

And  that  s  not  all  If  the  current  recom- 
mended approprlp.ti-.  ns  are  epnrnved.  ex- 
pected grants  In  the  area  Inrturie  101-thou- 
sand  dollars  for  a  project  at  Baldwin.  Florida 
and  a  grant  to  the  city  of  Jarkronvllle  In 
the   ami.  unt   of  over   15   mllUrn   dcllars 

Hjw  about  Industry?  Well,  there  have  been 
a  c  >uple  cf  firsts  In  the  Southca-t  Region 
this  vear  In  rs  largest  Industrial  waste  grant 
ever  ma Je.  FWPCA  offered  St  Regis  Paper 
Company  a  grant  of  nearly  a  millicn  dollars 
to  help  devel>:p  a  promising  n?w  method  of 
vzi-T  ptilutlcn  control  and  water  conserva- 
tion. The  first  year's  work  on  the  Jolntly- 
r mdeJ  F\vrCA-St  Regis  project  will  be  car- 
ried ou  at  the  company's  ccirpirate  techni- 
cal l£.l3oratJry  at  Pen  acola  Florida  An  addi- 
tional two  yearj  will  be  required  to  build  and 
operate  a  pllut  plant  In  order  to  demonstrate 
fi"  technical  feasibility  and  economics  of  the 
process  on  a  large  fcale  The  pilot  plant  will 
be  <.per.;ted  at  one  cf  the  company's  three 
couthem  kraft  mills  located  at  Pensncola, 
here  in  Jacksonville,  and  Montlcello.  Mls.sls- 
flppl. 

Also  here  In  the  Southea'=t  Region,  two 
pulp  and  papor  nuIU  undtrtix,k  the  f.rst  Joint 
md'stry  study  in  water  quality  lnipro%ement 
under    an    FWPCA    grant     Interstate    Paper 
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C.rpnratlon  and  C:^nMiient!»l  Can  Compriny 
are  c.ioperating  m  a  Federal  rti-rni  n^tratl.n 
project  to  provide  furtl'.er  trentinent  of  kralt 
m.ll  effluent  alter  It  hi'.s  been  chemically 
treated  to  nchleve  color  removal  The  J.lnt 
research  project  u  being  b\illt  Jiust  n<  rth  of 
J  .ck'cnville-  at  Riceboro.  Georgia  As  I  jald. 
the  study  is  the  fir:t  In  the  natlcn  to  be  c  n- 
ducted  Ji'lntlv  bv  two  companlei  under  fund- 
ing Irt  m  FWrCA  And  it  .s  a  jplendld  exam- 
ple of  cocperntlcn  b;  members  of  »n  industry 
to  solve  A  cammcn  proMcm  In  water  p  ll'i- 
llf.n  c.nlr  j1  Wc  just  hope  ii  will  be  the  fore- 
r:nn?r  if  Lthcr  j(  Int  projects. 

This  year  v.o  Biro  saw  the  completion  of 
cnc  ma;or  technical  ajriitance  project  In 
Fl.TUl.i  and  I  he  beginnins  of  anoihcr. 

r- WPCA.  ihr.iiigh  the  S  utlica.  t  Wuter  L.ib- 
'r^:  ry  at  Athens.  G.-  r^in.  c-mnvted  the 
H  ilsbor.usn  Technical  Assistance  Project  In 
th:  laic  ^p^  ng  cf  this  year  The  project  had 
been  uniicrtakcn  nt  the  request  of  the  c'y  cf 
Tampa  and  the  Florida  Sta'e  Board  •  f 
Hcar.h.  The  purp.se  *as  lo  develcp  the  tcch- 
u  cal  evaluations  required  for  a  water  qual- 
ity raanj;;eaient  plan  and  waste  abaictncnt 
program  f.r  HjIl..b..rouj,h  Bay. 

Af  er  th.s  project  was  flnlihcd.  FWPCA  - 
a:  the  request  of  the  Stale  cf  Florida  em- 
barked on  auoiher  one  m  South  Florida 
Tl-.ii  iar-reaclung  project  Is  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  Ca'uarme  and  c-iastal  v. aters  cf 
F'.Tidai  lower  ea-st  coait  It  stemmed  from 
a  request  by  Governor  Kirk  for  assistance  In 
determining  the  elTec's  of  hea'ed  water  dis- 
charges from  a  planned  nuclear  poAcr  pUnt 
on  the  water  quality  of  B.scajuc  Bay.  Later, 
the  scjpe  of  the  project  was  expanded  The 
Florida  Sta'e  Board  of  Health,  r.cllng  as  an 
a^enl  fur  the  Florida  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tlcn  Control  CommUtlun.  requcs-cd  an  cu- 
virunmental  MUdy  of  Biscayne  Bay  and  u 
c  imp.-eheiisive  study  of  Lake  Worrh  This 
pr.iject  is  expected  to  lake  from  three  to  five 
yeart 

Where  do  »e  go  from  here?  First,  let  me 
say.  we  muit  keep  lu  mnd  our  overall  goal: 
To  eiihaiue  aiid  preserve  the  quality  of  the 
water  in  our  streams,  lakes,  estuaries  and 
cia.^t.'.l  are.is  so  .is  t  j  a^  =  -ire  Icscis  which 
will  provide  adequate  -upplles  for  all  foresee- 
able and  appropr  a'e  u>ei 

In  the  past,  major  emphasis  has  been  on 
establishment  of  water  quality  standard.-.,  fi- 
nancial and  technical  assistance,  continua- 
tion of  enforcement  actions,  comprehensive 
planning  and  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion of  new  tcchn.'li'gy  through  retearch 
With  all  standards  now  set  for  mters-ate 
and  navigable  waters— subject  t«'  resolution 
of  exception'  -we  have  a  base  line  from 
which  to  m  ive  toward  the  overall  goal  Em- 
phasis now  beelns  to  shift  to  Improvement 
and  refinement  of  water  quality  objective.-- 
and  of  the  techno:. ipy  required  to  achieve 
them 

In  administering  the  water  pollution  con- 
trol program,  we  don't  want  to  pre-empt  tl;e 
State:;'  prerogative*  N.it  only  do  the  states 
have  to  come  up  with  water  qtiallty  criteria 
but  ihev  alao  have  to  enforce  these  criteria 
Thl.s  may  require  tlnanrlal  allocation.^  bv 
the  State  legislatures  for  sewatte  treatment 
plants  and  the  passing  of  new  laws  lor  ad- 
ministering the  program  These  arrangements 
are  up  to  the  state---  FWPCA  will  not  dictate 
how  they  are  brounht  about  We  have  how- 
ever given  the  S'a'es  br^ad  gu  dellnes  for 
formulating  their  plan.-? 

The  sooner  the  various  organizations  In- 
volved m  the  p  Jllutton  problem—  the  Federal 
government.  Bta'es  local  communities.  In- 
dustry, as  well  as  private  citizens-  face  up  to 
their  re.-pjniiblllt:e-  In  pollution  abatement 
the  better  off  everyone  Is  going  to  be 

In  cloMng.  let  me  say  this:  We  cannot 
relax  In  this  effort  If  we  want  to  do  more 
than  Jus»  preven'  polUitlcn  from  t>ecomlng 
worse  than  I*  already  Is.  we  must  run  very 
hard  because  the  problem  is  Increasing  more 
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rapidly  than  popula* ton— with  new  indus- 
tries new  -ourc -s  of  pollution,  and  Increased 
rtemaiuts   l.jr  clean  water 

An  Imp.irtant  Ingredient,  an  Indl- pcn.-able 
aivl  even  -ptlmlstlc  one  In  my  oii.n.cn,  Is 
that  v.e  atop  looking  at  the  world  as  thoufzh 
it  were  some  sort  ui  h»plia.-ard  c,  H'tliincra- 
tlMi  of  independent  ihlnj's  We  live  In  a 
pluralistic  world  and  we  ignore  11  at  great 
risk  We  have  f.amd.  If  we  examine  th. 
Rlliiatlon.  that  there  are  system^  of  In-eracl- 
iii^  phenomena  that  characterl/e  the  world 
Wo  must   wcrk  vkith  iIm-     yiem-j 

Our  salva-kn  fr.im  plhitl-n  lies  In  co- 
opcra'Ue  and  c  lordmn'e  plnnnini;.  bnildln;- 
and  cpcratlns  for  the  bencflt  of   all. 

OriDOon  Rei-r:  atton  and  the  ENvtnoNMEN-: 
(R  mA.ks   by    n    Dourila-s   Hope.   Jr.,   Direc- 
tor,   Bureau   of   Outdoor   R?crcatlon,    U5 
Department   of   the   InterK  r,   Washington. 
DC.) 

H:-ncred  guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  Bc- 
f  r.>  pr  ceedlng  with  my  remarks.  I  want  V 
c  )i  imcnd  th i'be  who  organi.pd  and  arranged 
Ihla  seminar.  Those  of  us  In  Wa.Uiingl  u 
Cjunl  en  griisjroois  support  f^T  c  n.  or\a- 
tl  n  oi  our  natural  resources.  This  Is  (  ne  of 
lh.3  better  ways  we  have  of  ■getting  tha  mcj- 
sag3  '  ajid  then  of  getting  the  J  b  d  ne  Mctl- 
m^J  such  a.s  Ihls  one  t.day  give  ciricials  cf 
thL'  Legislative  and  E.\ecu'Ue  branches  ol 
y.jiir  g.ivcrnment  an  exccpll  nal  rpp  irtunUs 
tJ  hear  Ir.  m  the  individual  I  aui  partlcu- 
lorlv  pleased  to  see  so  m.any  yoing  pet  plo 
here,  '^our  concern  and  ldea.s  are  needed  and 
m-  3t  welcme 

Outdoor  recreation.  In  all  of  Its  many 
i  ,rms.  has  become  one  of  the  most  Important 
f  auires  if  the  .American  wav  of  life  Next  to 
thj  lasid  cf  shelter,  clothing,  food,  and  edu- 
Cii'loii.  mcv.st  Americans  want  to  be  able  t  > 
get  out-of-doors.  Our  studies  have  found 
tbai  75  percent  of  all  recreatlcn  occurs  clo.se 
tj  heme  after  wcrk,  and  after  school,  and 
on  short  outings  usually  involving  no  more 
thaji  a  90-mlnute  round  trip  from  home. 

T  he  problems  are  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  75  percent  of  our  population  resides  In 
urtan  centers  which  contain  only  25  percent 
of  the  recreatlcn  facilities  and  only  3  percent 
of  the  recreatK  n  land  base. 

For  millions  of  Americans,  outdoor  recre- 
ation 1-  something  scmetimea  thought  of  but 
not  experienced  or  enjoyed  as  part  of  a  way 
of  life 

In  order  to  correct  our  deficiencies  and  Im- 
balances we  are  going  to  need  money,  more 
actl  n  at  the  local  level,  and  more  innovation 
to  provide  recreatlcn  facilities  and  experi- 
ences in  an  evervdny  basis. 

President  Nixcn  and  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Hickel  are  acutely  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems of  providing  more  outdoor  recreation 
opportunities  especially  In  a  quality  en- 
vironment 

As  a  major  thrust  of  his  Administration. 
President  Nixon  In  May  of  this  yeM  creat.  d 
a  new  Environmental  Quality  Council.  The 
Council  replaces  the  former  Presidents 
Council  on  Recreatlcn  and  Natural  Beautv 
whlcl:  wa-s  largely  an  advLsory  group  whlcli 
conducted  some  environmental  studies  and 
published  a  fe-A-  reports 

The  Environmental  QuUlty  Council  Is  an 
.active,  v.able  w.'rkmg  group  composed  of 
The  President,  who  Is  Chairman,  the  Vki 
President,  und  the  Secre'irlea  of  Interior 
Agriculture.  Commerce.  Health.  E<lucitloii 
and  Welf.ire.  Housing  and  Drban  Develop- 
ment  and  Transportation. 

The  President  likened  the  atructure  of 
the  new  Council  to  the  National  Security 
Council  and  the  Urban  Affairs  Council  He 
charged  the  Council's  members  with  examin- 
ing the  full  range  of  variable*  which  affect 
environmental  quality.  Including  a  thorough 
review  of  existing  policies  and  program*. 

He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  new  Coun- 
eU    will    foeter    greater    Inter-govemmental 
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cooperation  and  greater  cooperation  between 
government  and  private  organization*.  The 
President  aaidi  "The  deterioration  ol  our 
environment  is  In  large  measure  the  reeult  of 
our  inability  to  keep  pace  with  progreas.  We 
have  become  victims  of  our  own  technologi- 
cal genius.  But  I  am  confident  that  the  same 
energy  and  skill  which  gave  rise  to  these 
problems  can  also  be  marshaled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conquering  them  Together  we  have 
damaged  the  environment  and  together  we 
can  Improve  It  "  He  concluded  by  saying  "We 
need  a  strategy  of  quality  for  the  seventies 
to  match  the  strategy  of  quantity  of  the 
past  ...  I  believe  the  Council  will  provide 
us  with  that  strategy  and  will  give  us  the 
means  for  implementing  it  " 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  full  Council, 
President  Nixon  directed  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Hlckel  to  chair  a  standing  Commit- 
tee on  Outdoor  Recreation.  Other  members 
of  this  ComnUttee  are  Secretary  Hardin  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Secre- 
tary Bomney  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
»nd  Urban  Development.  Other  key  Depart- 
ments and  Independent  agencies  are  associ- 
ate members. 

The  standing  Committee's  role  Is  to  en- 
courage provision  of  adequate  outdoor  recrea- 
tion opportunities  in  a  quality  environment. 
We  must  provide  assurance  that  each  Ameri- 
can can  engage  in  the  type  of  leisure  time 
activity  which  satisfies  his  particular  need. 
We  also  are  fostering  a  program  of  greater 
citizen  awareness  and  involvement  In  en- 
vironmental matters.  Where  Inter-agency 
differences  arise,  we  will  attempt  to  resolve 
the  problems  and  move  forward  to  early 
solutions. 

The  Committee  has  already  launched  an 
aggressive  program  of  identifying  environ- 
mental quality  problems  affecting  outdoor 
recreation.  Coupled  with  this  program  Is  a 
parallel  effort  aimed  at  devising  solutions 
to  the  problem. 

As  Executive  Secretary  of  the  standing 
Committee,  I  am  able  to  report  to  you  today 
that  we  have  nearly  completed  several  major 
policy  guidelines  for  all  appropriate  Federal 
agencies. 

The  Committee  is  reviewing  present  Fed- 
eral policies  of  disposal  of  real  estate  de- 
clared surpliis  to  Federal  needs.  Present  pro- 
cedures and  policies  tend  to  limit  oppor- 
tunities for  communities  to  acquire  these 
areas  for  recreation  and  environmental  pro- 
tection. We  are  also  exanUnlng  the  conver- 
sion of  farm  lands  across  the  Nation  which 
no  longer  are  needed  for  growing  crops  to 
recreation  facilities.  Many  such  areas  are 
close  to  population  concentrations.  We  like- 
wise are  looking  at  needs  for  new  towns,  in- 
cluding their  land,  recreational,  and  envi- 
ronmental requirements.  This  project  in- 
volves both  public  and  privately  owned 
lands. 

Federal  construction  practices  which  may 
have  a  negative  effect  upon  the  environ- 
ment are  also  being  scrutinized.  We  are  giv- 
ing intensive  review  to  the  environmental 
effects  of  buildings  and  other  public  works 
which  the  Federal  Government  constructs 
and  to  other  projects  which  the  Federal 
Government  assists  through  grants  or  oth- 
erwise. One  particular  example  Is  stream 
channelization  work  carried  out  by  several 
Federal  agencies  in  conjunction  with  agri- 
cultural drainage  efforts.  We  fear  that  In  too 
many  cases  the  ecology  of  an  area  is  dam- 
aged as  a  result  of  unnecessary  alteration 
of  the  natural  environment. 

Of  direct  Interest  to  you  as  citizens  of  a 
rapidly  growing  State  Is  what  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation  is  unable  to  do  to  assist 
in  your  most  Immediately  pressing  prob- 
lems. 

My  Bureau  administers  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund,  which  since  1066 
has  provided  over  $6.6  million  to  Florida  for 
recreation  land  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment. A  project  Just  recently  approved  will 
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assist  In  the  acquisition  of  Imptortant  beach 
lands  here  in  Jacksonville. 

We  are  considering  program  changes 
which  will  make  greater  amounts  of  money 
available  to  urban  areas  to  enable  them  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  their  recreation  en- 
vironment. 

We  are  also  re-directing  our  efforts  toward 
attacking  today's  problems  and  the  prob- 
lems of  the  1970's  and  beyond. 

Secretary  Hlckel  has  directed  us  to  ccm.e 
up  with  new  Ideas  and  new  programs  which 
call  fori  innovation  in  planning  and  devel- 
opment; Identification  of  potential  envlrcn- 
mental  problems;  better  utilization  of  exist- 
ing resources;  and  better  use  of  available 
funds  and  programs. 

Citizen  awareness  of  the  complex  prob- 
lems which  confront  us  Is  one  ol  our  goals 
Meetings  such  as  this  one  today  in  the  Bold 
New  City  of  the  South  will  help  achieve 
this  goal. 

OoR  Envibonment  and  Air  Pollution 
(By  Gene  B.  Welsh,  Regional  Air  Pollution 
Control  Director,  NaUonal  Air  Pollution 
Control  Administration,  Consimier  Pro- 
tection and  Environmental  Health  Service, 
Public  Health  Service,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Region  IV. 
Atlanta,  Ga.) 

It  :s  a  pleasure  to  participate  in  Congress- 
man Bennett's  seminar  on  Our  Environment. 
I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  talk  about  the 
air  pollution  problems  and  their  impact  on 
our  environment  with  the  concerned  citizens 
of  Jacksonville. 

Air  pollution  poses  a  very  serious  and  sig- 
nificant threat  to  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment. Human  beings  must  have  air  to 
sustain  life,  but  Just  as  the  fish  must  use 
the  water  that  is  available  human  beings 
must  use  the  air  that  is  available.  Although 
the  air  resource  is  not  unlimited,  there  Is 
a  sufflclent  quantity  available  for  our  use. 
The  main  problem  is  not  the  quantity  of  air 
but  the  quality  of  the  air  that  is  available 
for  us  to  breathe. 

Air  pollution  comes  from  a  variety  of 
sources  and  activities.  Many  people  feel  that 
all  of  the  air  pollution  problems  come  from 
Industrial  activlUee,  not  realizing  that  their 
own  individual  activities  also  contribute  to 
the  total  air  pollution  problem.  Automobiles 
contribute  a  very  significant  amount  of  air 
pollution  to  our  environment  and  they  are 
an  outstanding  example  of  the  general  pub- 
lic contribution  to  the  problem.  The  goods 
and  services  we  require  for  our  way  of  life 
contribute  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  total 
air  pollution  problem.  In  addition  to  the 
automobile  we  need  electricity,  solid  waste 
disposal,  a  wide  variety  of  food,  clothing. 
bousing  and  other  usable  ptxxlucts.  All  of 
theee  may  contribute  to  the  total  air  pollu- 
tion problem. 

The  air  pollution  threat  to  our  environ- 
ment Is  shown  by  two  separate  and  distinct 
problems,  namely  a  potential  threat  to  our 
health  and  a  great  economic  cost. 

The  air  pollution  disasters  experienced  in 
Donora.  London,  New  York  City,  and  other 
areas  have  shown  that  high  levels  of  air 
pollution  over  a  period  of  a  few  days  can 
contribute  to  sickness  and  Increased  deaths. 
In  addition  to  potential  disasters  caused  by 
high  levels  of  air  pollution  we  must  be  great- 
ly concerned  about  the  low  levels  of  air 
pollution  that  millions  of  people  are  ex- 
poaed  to  day  after  day  and  year  after  year, 
•specially  in  many  of  our  large  and  complex 
metropolitan  areas.  We  are  not  completely 
sure  as  to  the  possible  health  effects  of  long 
term  low  level  exposures  to  many  of  the 
common  aii  pollutants,  but  we  are  quite  sure 
that  this  exposure  does  significantly  con- 
tribute to  respiratory  problems  such  as  em- 
physema, chronic  bronchitis  and  lung  cancer. 
Various  studies  and  estimates  indicates 
that  air  pollution  is  Imposing  a  great  eoo- 
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nomlc  burden  on  the  people  of  this  country 
in  the  amount  of  11  to  12  bllUon  dollars  per 
year  or  about  60  dollars  per  person  per  year. 
This  figures  does  not  Include  any  estimate 
of  health  costs.  This  estimated  cost  is  due 
to  air  pollution  damage  to  property  and  ma- 
terials: agricultural  losses:  reduced  property 
values  and  reduced  visibility  that  may  ccn- 
tribute  to  automobile  accidents  and  alrp-rt 
delays.  Jacksonville  has  experienced  two  sep- 
arate incidents  of  this  type,  in  1948  nyl  jn 
blouses  and  stockings  actually  disintegrated 
on  the  wearers  and  in  1961  severe  vegetation 
damage  wais  experienced  in  the  residential 
areas  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  There  Is 
very  little  doubt  that  both  of  these  incidents 
were  caused  by  air  f>ollution.  We  are  faced 
with  a  problem  that  is  costing  about  11  to 
12  billion  dollars  per  year  and  yet  we  are 
spending  less  than  10  percent  of  this  amount 
to  control  the  problem. 

Either  one  of  these  threats  to  our  environ- 
ment is  adequate  justification  for  public  con- 
cern about  the  air  pollution  problem.  When 
these  threats  are  combined  there  csm  be  no 
doubt  that  additional  efforts  are  needed  to 
prevent  and  control  air  p>ollutlon  so  that  we 
can  protect  our  environment.  Although  some 
additional  research  work  Is  needed,  for  the 
most  part  the  equipment  and  technology  Is 
presently  available  to  control  most  of  our 
current  air  pollution  problems. 

Many  people  find  It  hard  to  believe  that 
there  are  significant  air  pollution  problems 
m  Jacksonville  and  the  State  of  Florida. 
Granted,  the  air  pollution  problems  in  Jack- 
sonville may  not  be  as  serious  as  they  are  In 
some  cities'  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  Is 
worse  than  some  other  cities.  As  in  many 
cities  the  Jacksonville  air  pollution  prob- 
lems are  due  to  people,  power,  and  produc- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  Jacksonville  air 
pollution  comes  from  automobiles  (people), 
electric  generation  (power),  and  industrial 
activities  that  produce  pulp  and  paper,  paint, 
and  phosphate  fertilizer  (production).  In 
many  respects  this  also  outlines  the  typ>e 
of  air  pollution  problems  experienced 
throughout  the  State  of  Florida  Air  pollu- 
tion problems  of  this  type  are  usually  shown 
byi  suspended  particulate  material  that  re- 
duces visibility  and  contributes  to  corrosion: 
sulfur  oxides  that  damage  vegetation  and 
nylon  materials  and  causes  a  high  rate  of 
corrosion:  and  other  sulfur  compounds  that 
cause  odor  problems,  silver  tarnishing  and 
paint  damage.  In  general,  this  describes 
some  of  the  more  significant  Jacksonville  air 
pollution  problems. 

The  Federal  air  pollution  program  was 
started  In  1955  as  a  very  modest  effort.  As 
the  national  air  pollution  problem  continued 
to  get  worse  it  was  apparent  that  a  more 
vigorous  effort  would  be  needed.  This  led  to 
the  enactment  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  in  1963 
with  subsequent  amendments  In  1965,  1966, 
and  1967.  All  of  this  legislation  has  clearly 
stated  that  the  prevention  and  control  of 
air  pollution  is  the  primary  responsibility 
of  the  State  and  local  governments.  Under 
this  approach  the  Federal  program  is  di- 
rected at  the  following  efforts:  (1)  conduct- 
ing research;  (2)  providing  technical  assist- 
ance and  financial  grants  to  the  State  and 
local  programs;  (3)  control  of  air  pollution 
emissions  from  new  motor  vehicles;  (4)  com- 
pilation and  publication  of  the  latest  avail- 
able Information  on  air  quality  criteria  and 
control  technques;  and  (5)  implementation 
of  the  air  quality  control  region  approach. 
As  an  example  of  the  financial  assistance  we 
recently  awarded  a  grant  of  »60.264  to  the 
City  of  Jacksonville  to  improve  the  air  pol- 
lution control  program  efforts.  This  is  the 
first  year  of  a  three  year  project  which  wlU 
provide  about  $250,000  in  Federal  funds  to 
improve  and  expand  the  city  air  poUutlon 
control  efforts.  In  addition,  Federal  funds  of 
about  $135,000  per  year  are  also  being  pro- 
vided to  the  Florida  Department  of  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  Control.  Another  example  ia 
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the  Federal  contxo!  oi  air  polluUon  emissions 
frnm  the  new  gasoline  powered  motor  ve- 
l.lelea.  Beginning  wUh  the  1968  modeU  •li 
t^ollne  power«d  motor  vehicles  both  Amer- 
l-in  made  and  rorelgu  Imports,  had  to  com- 
t  ly  with  Federal  air  pollution  glAndards, 
Jf-re  stringent  Federal  air  pollution  stand- 
ards were  recently  adopted  that  apply  to  all 
<  r  tilt  1970  model  gasoline  powered  motor 
\  ''tilcles 

The  1967  amendment  to  the  Cle  in  Air  Act 
riitllnes  a  comprehensive  plan  to  control  air 
pollution  on  i  regl<.nal  bafts  In  a  logical  and 
rrderly  way  In  brief  this  approixch  requires 
that  the  Federal  government  designate  »p*- 
tl:ic  Air  quality  control  regions  after  appro- 
pnate  consultations  with  the  State  and  local 
authorities  So  far  57  areas  h.»'.  e  bwn  listed 
by  the  Federal  goveriunent  for  air  quality 
control  region  designation  and  we  hope  to 
have  thee«  all  designated  by  the  surmner  ol 
1970  Tuls  list  Include*  the  Miami  area  The 
States  are  also  being  encouraged  Ui  propose 
additional  areas  to  the  Federal  governmenl 
lor  air  quality  control  region  designations. 
At  the  tame  time,  the  Federal  government 
ts  required  to  compile  and  publish  air  qual- 
ity criteria  and  control  techniques  docu- 
ments for  a  pollutant  or  a  group  of  pol- 
lutants On  February  11.  1969  the  air  quality 
criteria  and  control  techniques  for  sus- 
pended particulate  material  and  sulfur 
oiides  were  officially  released 

Following  these  actions  the  1967  amend- 
ment of  the  Clean  Air  Act  sets  up  a  time- 
table for  the  States  to  adopt  ambient  air 
quality  standards  and  develop  Implementa- 
tion plans.  After  the  ofhclal  designation  of 
an  air  quality  control  region,  the  State  has 
90  days  to  signify  their  intent  to  set  air 
quality  Biandards;  an  additional  180  days  In 
which  to  hold  public  hearings  and  adopt 
air  quality  standardly:  and  an  additional 
lao  days  to  develop  an  Implementation  plan 
for  the  control  of  air  pollution  within  the 
designated  air  quality  control  region  If  the 
State  air  quality  standards  and  Implementa- 
tion plans  are  laadequate  the  Federal  govern- 
ment la  empowered  to  Initiate  certain 
actions. 

Although  the  Clean  Air  Act  outline*  a 
comprehensive  and  systematic  approach  for 
air  pollution  control  on  a  regional  basis  It 
will  not  solve  the  problem  Immediately  The 
need  for  action,  mutual  understanding  and 
cooperation  In  controlling  air  pollution  has 
never  been  so  great  or  more  urgent  than  It 
Is  today.  We  have  a  great  opportunity  to 
take  effective  action  to  control  air  pollu- 
tion and  Improve  our  environment,  but 
this  action  cannot  and  will  not  be  effective 
without  public  involvement  The  air  In 
Jacksonville  or  any  other  area  will  be  as 
clean  or  as  dirty  as  the  public  wants  '.t  to  be 

Ovn  BNVT«oN»ffr«rT  *md  thf  Drp»m«rvT  or 

HorsiNO    AMU    Vkbm*    DrveLOPl«n>rr 
JBy  Edward  H    Baxter,  regional  aJmlnLstra- 

tor,    Department    of    Housing    and    Crban 

Development,   Atlanta.   Ca  ) 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opporlumiy  to 
participate  In  a  seminar  on  •Our  Environ- 
ment' with  so  many  distinKUlshed  asso- 
ciates from  the  Federal  establishment  I  am 
also  impressed  by  the  subjects  covered  here 
txlay 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  is  the  direct  descendant  of 
many  Federal  agencies  cf  the  past  which 
pioneered  in  home  mortgage  Insurjjice.  pub- 
lic housing,  sium  clearance,  conununlty  la- 
eilitiea.  urban  planning  and  other  related 
urograms.  When  the  Department  was 
created  in  1983.  It  was  a  logical  attempt  to 
brin^  all  the  program*  for  our  dtlee  under 
one  roof  where  they  could  function  more 
etiecttvely  and  where  they  could  be  »up- 
plemented  by  new  programs  and  new  oon- 
apta 

And  sapptemented  they  hav*  twcn.  Tb* 
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wide  range  and  diversity  of  HTD  programs, 
some  dating  back  to  1934.  illustrate  bow 
complex  our  problems  have  become.  At 
latest  count.  I  believe.  HOD  administer* 
some  73  programs  of  which  over  20  were 
added  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1968  While  it 
would  take  Ui«  much  time  to  di.sc-ube  each 
one  in  deuil,  1  would  like  to  destribe  a  few 
of  Uie  more  tigmflcant  programs 

first.  Ut  me  give  vou  s  :me  idea  of  Region 
Ills  scope  and  activities  The  Region,  tur- 
rently  one  of  bevcu  in  tl.e  Nation.  liicluUes 
the  eight  Sculheaslrrn  states  with  bound- 
aries Jroin  the  Ohio  River  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  from  tlu-  Mi^li^ippi  HiwT  to  the 
Atlaiiuc  ocean  Nearly  l,8oo  communitiea 
from  all  eight  states  -Alabama.  Florida. 
Georgia.  Kentucky,  lilNSi.ssippl.  both  Caro- 
linas.  and  Tenueisee-  have  participated  and 
are  participating  in  HUD  program  acuvliies. 
The  first  public  housing  project  built  In 
the  Nation  is  located  In  Rcsrlon  III  Allantaa 
TechwcKDil  Hotiips  were  built  under  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Administration  belore  the  V  S 
Hs^usuig  Act  01  r.>J7  Today  there  are  nearly 
800  housing  authorities  In  Repon  III  — more 
than  any  other  Region  They  operate  more 
than  20  percent  of  all  the  Nations  Lw-reii' 
housing  mere  than  250,000  units  In  man- 
agement and  develi>pment  In  addition.  Re- 
gion III  has  been  the  first  to  promote  new 
program.->  like  turnkey,  rent  supplements  and 
the  Sec' Ion  2.1.')  Home  Ownership  Program 
li'T  Low-Income  Families 

Urban  renewal  has  also  been  a  prominent 
feature  in  Region  III  s  operution.'i  Only  the 
N..rthe«..t  has  more  communities  Involved 
in  renewal  activities 

Fifty  percent  of  all  public  facility  loan 
pnDjecta  have  been  handled  In  the  Region 
III  oftice  There  are  more  active  Workable 
Programs  for  Community  Improvement  In 
Region  III  than  any  other  and  21  commu- 
nities out  of  a  150  national  total  are  partici- 
pating In  Model  Cities  Program.^  We  also 
lead  the  Nation  In  providing  homes  for  the 
elderly  and  handicapped  Tef.  this  Is  not 
enough  Our  problems  change  and  grow  and 
while  ongoing  programs  c  ntlnue  at  an  un- 
abated rate — depending  on  funds— new  pro- 
grams are  being  added 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  touch  on 
one  of  the  realities  we  live  with  every  day 
at  the  Federal  level  That  Is,  the  constant 
need  to  make  hard  decisions  within  tight 
con.stralnta  from  among  a  wide-range  of  com- 
peting demands  We  want  to  carry  out  the 
goals  expressed  by  Congress  on  Its  level  of 
authorization  but  we  alsti  have  to  live  within 
the  funds  they  finally  make  available  to  us. 
We  want  to  build  houses  but  we  must  also 
JJgh'  Inflation  Because  there  Is  so  much  that 
needs  to  be  done  and  because  the  search 
for  rea.<MDnable  and  sensible  resolutions  to 
difficult  problems  Is  made  more  difficult  by 
the  seemingly  limliless  demands,  we  must 
concentrate  on  forging  a  partnership  of  mu- 
tual cooperation  and  understanding  Our 
problems  at  both  the  Federal  and  locad  levels 
are  so  big  we  simply  must  preserve  an  effec- 
tive partnership  If  we  are  to  make  any  head- 
way at  all 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  President  Nix- 
on's national  gtials.  settling  the  war  m  Viet- 
nam curbing  inflation,  and  meeting  the 
problems  of  our  cities  The  goal  of  HUD  Is  a 
decent  home  and  suitable  living  environment 
for  every  American  family  Measured  out  by 
Congress,  this  means  26  million  unlu  of 
hou-.lng  in  the  next  decade. 

As  Secretary  Romney  has  repeatedly  stated. 
•Americas  greatest  physical  need  Is  hous- 
ing ■  In  to'al  volume,  the  housing  shortage 
Is  greater  than  ever  in  our  history  We  have 
experienced  a  dramatic  decline  In  the  rate 
of  housing  production  during  the  course  of 
this  year.  Millions  of  Americana  are  cut  ofT 
from  decent  housing.  Over  half  our  famiUea 
cannot  afford  to  live  in  the  new  bouelnf  buUt 
at  today's  prioea. 
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Yet.  at  the  same  time,  housing  la  the 
greatest  undeveloped  market  in  thU  country 
today.  Meeting  the  housing  shortage  offers 
us  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  reap  eco- 
nomic and  social  benefits.  MeeUng  the  short- 
age in  the  right  la  essential  not  only  to  eas- 
ing the  explosive  confrontation  which  threat- 
eiki  our  Cities  but  to  providing  a  sound  sUm- 
ulant  to  accelerated  economic  growth,  em- 
ployment, and  enterprise. 

However,  a  tot.d  cooperative  effort  will  be 
required;  first,  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
government  to  dchne  the  commitment  and 
lead  tl'.e  Nation:  se.ond,  on  the  part  of  all 
Americ.ins  to  control  inflation;  tiilrd,  on  the 
part  of  State  and  local  governments  to  move 
on  re'-trictive  /  )nlng  practices  and  outdated 
building  codes;  fourth,  on  the  part  of  pri- 
vate Industry  to  develop  new  techniques  for 
volume  production  of  housing;  and  ftlth, 
perhape  the  most  Important,  for  the  Congress 
to  provide  the  need  to  consider  drastic  re- 
allocation of  national  resourcea. 

Secretiry  Romney  has  Uken  several  for- 
vk.ird-lookini,'  steps  recently  In  the  mortgage 
tipld  by  Increasing  borrowing  authority  and 
rr'.i'iiin^  .'Special  As.si.itance  funds.  Another 
effort  to  break  the  technological  barrier  and 
develop  new  ways  of  achieving  volume  pro- 
ducuon  of  good  low-cost  housing  has  been 
the  new  Operation  Breakthrough.  At  hla  re- 
quest, the  Depiirtmeni  Invited  and  received 
some  650  separate  prototype  proposals  from 
almost  every  major  firm  In  the  country.  After 
HUD  has  decided  which  of  the  various  pro- 
jKisals  are  more  appropriate,  we  should  be 
able  to  award  production  contracts  Success- 
ful test  performance  will  lead  to  HUD  ap- 
pr'jv.il  for  use  of  the  concepts  In  HUD- 
hnanced  and  Insured  programs.  Volume  use 
of  the  concepts  will  be  given  priority  under 
our  loan  and  grant  programs. 

Perhaps  It  should  be  emph.^slBed  that  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Is  a  unique  Federal  agency  We  do  not 
build  houses.  We  do  not  build  or  rebiilld 
cities  Our  efforts  and  achievements  depend 
almost  entirely  on  the  action  of  State  govern- 
ments, municipal  governments,  community 
groups,  non-profit  sptunsors  and  private  Indi- 
viduals. We  provide  financial  and  technical 
assistance,  but  local  Initiative  is  necessary  If 
anything  gets  done  Better  than  that,  with- 
out It  nothing  can  be  done 

The  Department  Is  also  diligently  examin- 
ing many  of  Its  regulations  and  procedures  to 
see  what  can  be  slmplli'ied,  streamlined,  de- 
centralized, or  dropped    When  the  President 
addressed  the  American  people  two  months 
ago.  he  spoke  of  a  "New  Federalism."  This 
"New  Federalism  '  la  designed  to  Improve  the 
system — to  provide  more  stibstantlal  restiUs 
and  simpler,  more  effective  ways  to  get  thlnps 
done    It  gives   Increased   recognition   to  the 
ImporUince  of  SU*e  and  local  pallMeal  units 
in  solving  the  Nations  problems.  It  seeks  to 
decentrallBe  the  Federal  effort  and  to  restore 
a  balance  between  local  leadership  and  Fed- 
eral assistance.  HUD  la  taking  a  number  of 
steps   In   this   direction,    there   Is   Increaslnc 
delegation  of  authority  at  the  regional  level 
Early  in  November.  Secretary  Romney  an- 
nounced   some    significant    changes    In    the 
organisation  of  the  Department  designed  to 
make  It  easier  for  state?,  local  units  of  gov- 
errunent,    and    private    organisations    to    do 
business   with   us    As  of  January    1.  all  re- 
sponsibility for  housing  production  and  for 
rehabilitation  programs  will  be  concentrated 
under  one   Assistant   Secretary   for   Housing 
Production   and   Mortgage   Credit.   Planning 
functions  the  Workable  Program  and  Comm 
Pac.  Programs  will  be  consolidated  under  an 
Assistant   Secretary   for   MetropollUn   Plan- 
ning and  Development.  All  research  activities 
and  Operation  Breakthrough  will  be  pulled 
together    under   an   Assistant   Secretary   for 
Research  and  Technology.  New  emphasis  on 
the  management  of  o\ir  existing  housing  In- 
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ventory  along  with  Revenue  programs  will  be 
placed  under  another  Assistant  Secretary. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Department  will  b« 
>:lving  long  range  consideration  to  decen- 
trallzJng  field  operations  by  establlablng  HUD 
area  oflSce.  Perhaps  eventually  In  each  State 
offering  a  broad  range  of  Departmental  serv- 
ices. To  the  greatest  extent  possible,  deci- 
sion-making responsibility  and  authority 
would  be  delegated  to  ttoeae  area  offices. 

Further,  the  number  of  Regions  will  be 
expanded  to  ten  I  must  state,  however,  that 
this  expansion  will  only  affect  Region  in  by 
giving  It  a  new  number.  We  will  be  the  only 
Region  that  Is  not  affected  In  area.  We  will 
retain  our  eight  states  and  i^jproxlmately 
26%  of  the  workload  In  the  Nation. 

The  Department  Is  also  examining  pro- 
posals which  will  place  maximum  trust, 
maximum  responsibility,  and  maximum  ac- 
countability upon  local  officials.  Power  did 
not  accimiulate  in  Washington  simply  be- 
cause power  goes  where  power  is.  It  was 
Simply  a  matter  of  local  government  Ignor- 
ing the  needs  and  desires  of  local  peoplp.  We 
finally  had  our  long  hot  summers.  Now,  It 
seems  to  be  clear  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment cannot  dispense  all  the  services  we 
need.  We  must  look  to  local  government. 

To  summarize,  emphasis  In  the  future  will 
be  placed  on  housing,  although  other  pro- 
grama  win  be  sustained  Modern  management 
and  technology  will  be  adapted  to  solve  bous- 
ing and  community  development  problems. 
AU  programs  will  be  administered  In  a  man- 
ner that  will  assure  opportunities  for  all 
eitlaens  to  share  in  the  development  and  the 
end  product. 

The  problems  are  great,  so  are  the  op- 
portunities, but  with  new  Ideas,  new  at- 
titudes, and  the  application  of  ingenuity.  I 
am  confident  we  will  achieve  our  goal  of 
livable  towns  and  cities. 

Otn«  Environment  and  ths  Defense 

Depaetment 

tCol.  John  Redmond,  chairman.  Department 

of  Defense  Environmental  Pollution  Con- 
trol Committee) 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  tell  you 
about  the  Department  of  Defense's  Program 
of  Envlroimiental  Pollution  Control.  In  view 
of  the  time  element,  I  will  restrict  my  com- 
ments and  make  them  brief. 

The  previous  speakers  have  represented  the 
Departments  that  are  the  proponents  of  pro- 
grams dealing  with  the  environment.  The 
Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  on  the  other 
hand  is  a  participant  of  those  programs  and 
Is  the  largest  participant  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  earlier  days  it  was  the  policy  of  DOD  to 
stay  abreast  of  the  efforts  of  communities 
and*lndustries  In  the  field  of  environmental 
control.  In  many  respects  and  In  many  areas 
we  were  actually  the  leaders  In  providing  ade- 
quate environmental  management  tech- 
niques. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Clean  Air  and 
Clean  Water  Acts  and  Executive  Orders  from 
the  President  the  Federal  Government  was 
charged  with  providing  leadership  In  the 
practices  of  environmental  control.  In  or- 
der to  discharge  this  responsibility  we  have 
developed  5-year  plans  for  both  air  and  water 
pollution  abatement  at  all  existing  DOD 
l.icllitles.  These  plans  are  re-evaluated  and 
updated  annually  to  take  Into  account  cbang- 
InR  requirements  and  projects  that  were  not 
lundsd  earlier.  Included  in  the  5-year  plans 
are  :uch  projects  as  the  2  million  dollar  In- 
dustrial A:  Domestic  Waste  System  Project  for 
the  Naval  Air  Station,  Jacksonville,  that 
Cotigressman  Bennett  mentioned  In  his  pres- 
eni.ition. 

Another  area  that  Is  probably  of  significant 
I  merest  to  you  and  one  that  Is  certain 
ol  continuing  study  on  behalf  of  DOD  la  the 
treatment  of  sewage  from  vessels.  Studies  are 
underway  to  provide  the  most  economical 
approach  to  this  problem  and  I  can  Inform 
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you  that  the  Department  of  the  Navy  Is 
planning  to  expend  200-400  mlUlon  dollars 
over  the  next  6  years  to  acoompllsb  ade- 
quate treatment  of  sewage  from  vessels.  Both 
on-boajKl  treatment  plants  and  shore  disposal 
plnats  are  being  considered. 

In  eondualon,  tlie  Department  of  Defense  Is 
very  concerned  with  the  prevention  of  pollu- 
tion and  la  trying  to  do  Its  part  to  preserve 
our  environment.  The  Department  of  Defense 
consists  of  people  wbo  want  to  be  good  neigh- 
bors and  we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  partici- 
pate in  discussing  these  Important  items  of 
mutual  Interest  with  the  people  of  the  com- 
munities In  which  we  live. 

Thank  you. 

[From    the    Jacksonville    Journ.il,    Dec      10, 

1969] 

Six  Pederai.  Officials  To  Speak 

Sl.t  key  officials  in  federal  agencies  dealing 
with  environmental  problems,  use  and  pres- 
ervation of  natural  resources  and  conserva- 
tion will  speak  at  the  "Our  Environment" 
seminar  to  be  held  here  Friday  under  the 
sponsorship  of  UJ3.  Bep.  Charles  E.  Ben- 
nett. 

The  seminar,  the  fourth  to  be  held  here 
under  Bennett's  sponsorship,  is  designed  to 
'•explain  and  discuss  what  the  federal  gov- 
ernment Is  doing  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
life  and  the  environment  in  which  we  live  " 
to  Bennett's  constituents  in  the  3rd  Con- 
gressional DUtrlct. 

James  D.  Braman,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  as- 
sistant secretary  of  tranrportatlon  for  envi- 
ronment and  urban  systems,  ■will  deliver  the 
keynote  address  following  the  seminar's  9 
a.m.  opening  In  the  Hotel  George  Washing- 
ton. 

Mayor  Hans  G.  Tanzler  Jr.  will  deliver  a 
welcoming  address  to  the  group.  Bennett  will 
speak  to  the  group  during  the  morning  ses- 
sion. 

George  B.  Hartzog  Jr.,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  will  deliver  the  luncheon 
address. 

Other  federal  officials  appearing  on  the 
seminar  program  are:  John  R.  Thoman,  At- 
lanta. Ga.,  regional  director  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration, 
speaking  on  water  pollution;  G.  Douglas 
Hofe  Jr.,  Washington,  D.C.,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  speaking  on 
outdoor  recreation;  Gene  B.  Wel-h.  Atlanta, 
regional  director  of  the  National  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration,  speaking  on  air 
pollution,  and  Edward  H.  Baxter.  Atlanta, 
regional  administrator  for  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urbsm.  Development,  speak- 
ing on  housing  and  urban  renewal. 

Subjects  for  discussion  during  the  morn- 
ing session  Include  housing  and  urban  re- 
newal, transportation  systems,  outdoor  rec- 
reation, water  and  air  pollution. 

The  seminar  will  end  with  tlie  luncheon. 


[From    the    Jacksonville    Journal,    Dec.    12, 

1969] 

Challrnck  Compdtek  Approach  to  Projects 

(By  Joe  Caldwell) 

George  B.  Hartsog  Jr.,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  today  called  for  a  critical 
examination  of  the  "cost-benefit  ratio"  con- 
cept as  the  determining  factor  In  deciding 
whether  public  projects  should  be  under- 
taken. 

Hartzog,  delivering  a  luncheon  speech  to 
more  than  200  persons  attending  today's 
"Our  Environment"  seminar  under  the 
sponsorship  of  UJS.  Rep.  Charles  E.  Ben- 
nett, declared  that  the  nation's  "dazzling 
technology  bas  given  us  unprecedented  afflu- 
ence, mobility  and  creature  comforts  but  In 
the  process.  It  threatens  our  Individuality  as 
btiman  beings." 

The  speaker  suggested  that  the  nation 
needs  to  restore  its  environment  and  re- 
establish   control    over    "our    technological 
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Frankenstein"  if  it  Is  to  recapture  a  sense  of 
IndlvlduaUty. 

'•I  would  like  to  begin  with  the  so-called 
'ooet-benefit  ratio'  formtila  that  so  often  has 
been  used  as  a  handy-dandy  rationale  for 
raping  the  environment  In  the  name  of 
•progress.'  , 

"Most  public  works  projects  are  analysefl 
in  terms  of  their  'cost-benefit  ratio.'  Suc» 
factors  £18  Irrigation  benefits,  settlement  op- 
portunities, economic  growth  through*  flood 
control,  fKiwer,  area  redevelopment  and  a 
broadened  tax  base  are  cranked  Into  the  for- 
mtila and  fed  to  the  computer. 

•And  the  computer  says  •Go  ahead.'  " 
Hartzog  said  the  trouble  with  '"this  elec- 
tronic, slide-rule  approach  Is  that  you  get  an 
answer  based  on  tangible  factors  that  can  be 
measured  In  dollars  and  cents." 

•Most  of  what  is  reaUy  worth  preserving 
In  America — the  Intanglbie  values — are 
omitted  because  they  cannot  be  measured  by 
a  formula  that  expresses  Itself  In  cold,  hard 
cash.  They  simply  dont  have  a  definable 
price  tag."  he  said. 

The  parks  service  director  cited  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park  as  a  case  where  the  for- 
mula falls  to  measure  the  true  worth  of  "one 
of  the  greatest  natural  environments  on  the 
face  of  the  earth — a  unique  ecological 
laboratory  that  took  nature  millennia  to 
create." 

James  D.  Braman.  assistant  secretary  of 
Transportation  for  Environment  and  Urban 
Systems,  also  caUed  for  a  balance  between 
tangible  and  intangible  benefits. 

In  the  keynote  speech  to  more  than  300 
registrants  at  the  seminar,  Braman  said, 
■What  we  want  to  do  is  to  see  that,  as  the  de- 
partment considers  and  decides  national 
transportation  issues,  economic  efficiency  Is 
balanced  with  social  and  environmental  costs 
and  benefits  and  that  the  user's  benefits  are 
always  compared  to  the  total  social  costs  of 
the  system." 

Bennett,  who  planned  the  seminar,  de- 
livered his  address  to  the  group  by  long  dis- 
tance telephone  from  Washington  Instead  of 
m  person  so  that  he  could  maintain  his  long 
record  of  continuous  voting  in  the  House. 

Bennett  cited  the  pollution  of  the  St 
Johns  River  as  one  of  the  prime  caaes  of  a 
defiled  environment  and  noted  that  "over 
$1  million  m  federal  grants  have  gone  to 
water  pollution  control  In  the  last  year  here 
m  Jacksonville."  He  added  that  the  $90  mil- 
lion water  pollution  control  program  here 
"will  receive  substantial  help  from  the  fed- 
eral government." 

Mayor  Hans  Tanzler,  In  his  welcoming 
speech  to  the  group,  cited  figures  on  the  lo- 
cal housing  problem  which  he  said  he  pre- 
sented yesterday  to  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Secretary  George  Romney. 

Tanzler  said  63  per  cent  of  the  dwelling 
units  In  Jacksonville's  core  city  area  are 
substandard  and  in  one  area,  90  per  cent  are 
substandard.  He  noted  that  Jacksonville  is 
the  "last  major  city  in  the  country  to  apply 
for  federal  housing  assistance  grants"  and 
added  that  every  effort  Is  being  made  to  re- 
cover the  city's  eligibility  for  the  past  four 
years  of  federal  benefits  in  this  area. 

[From  the  Florida  Times-Union.  Dec   13. 

1969] 

NoNPOLLtrntD  AiK  rp  to  Public 

(By  Tom  Longhurst) 

Jacksonville  can  have  federally  controlled, 
pollution-free  air — If  an  aroused  and  deter- 
mined public  pushes  hard  enough  for  it,  says 
a  top  federal  pollution  control  expert. 

"The  air  here  will  be  as  clean  or  as  dirty 
as  the  pubUc  wants  It  to  be,"  Gene  B.  Welsh, 
regional  director  of  the  National  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration,  said  Friday  at 
the  "Our  Environment"  seminar  held  at  the 
George  Washington  Hotel. 

Welsh  was  one  of  six  federal  officials  who 
addressed  several  hundred  conservatlon-oon- 
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sclous  citizens  al  ihe  seminar  sponsored  by 
US  Rep  Charles  E  Benne'.:  of  Jacksonville 
Speaking  at  a  separate  discussion  on  air 
pollution  foUowini?  a  formal  presentation  by 
each  of  the  offlclals  present.  WeUh  said  an 
air  quality  control  region,  such  M  that  re- 
ccntlv  announced  for  the  Muml-Pa'.m  Beach 
area  '  will  receive  top  priority  for  federal 
funding  to  combat  air  pollution 

Answering  a  question  put  to  him  by  Mrs. 
Miml  Adams,  a  member  of  the  Jaclc.^^onvllle 
Mr  Pollution  Control  Board.  Welsh  s.ild  the 
bcs:  wav  for  the  city  to  get  a  similar  federal 
designation  Is  to  convince  Ck^v  Claude  Kirk 
of  the  need 

He  indicated  a  request  by  Kirk  would  re- 
ceive favorable  conslder.ition  I  predict  the 
State  of  Florida  will  be  knockine  on  our  door 
in  the  next,  few  month.s  for  aildiuonal  air 
qualitv  control  regions.  '  he  said 

Among  those  attending  the  discussion  were 
Mrs  Jean  Haves  president  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters.  Tom  Ard.  head  of  the  city  s 
pollution  control  department,  and  Morton 
Kesler,  newly  appointed  chairman  of  the  Air 
Pollution  Conuol  Board 

\t  a  luncheon  following  the  discussions, 
about  200  persons  heard  Oeor^e  P  Hartzog. 
director  of  the  National  Park  Seruce  con- 
demn the  dollar  and  cents  approach  taken  to 
most  public  works  projects  aHecting  the  en- 
vironment 

In  an  obvious  Jab  at  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers that  brought  a  sharp  burs',  of  ap- 
plause from  a  segment  of  the  audience,  Hart- 
zog called  the  cosi-beneflt  ratio  formula  used 
by  the  corps  a  handy-d..ndy  rationale  for 
raping    the    en-.lronment     in    the    name    o. 

•  The  trouble  with  this  electronic  slide-rule 
apprv>ach  Is  that  you  get  an  answer  ba^ed  on 
tangible  factors  that  can  be  measured  in 
dollars  and  cenu."  he  said 

But  most  of  the  things  really  worth  saving 
in  America  — the  intangible  values— cannot 
be  measured  in  cold  hard  cash   he  declared 

How  for  example,  would  you  compute  the 
cost-benefit  ratio  of  tverglades  National 
Park^  he  asked  Here  in  the  Everglades  we 
are  trying  to  preserve  one  of  the  greatest 
natural  environments  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  a  unique  ecological  laboratory  that 
took  Nature  a  millennia  to  create  It6  value  Is 
truly  without  price   ' 

Bennett,  who  was  to  address  the  gathering 
m  person,  was  forced  to  do  so  by  phone  from 
Washington  due  to  a  heavy  workload  there, 
but  his  talk  was  delayed  46  minutes  due  to  a 
communications  snarl 

Mayor  Hans  Tanzler  who  welcomed  the 
visitors,  commented  on  his  trip  Thur.sday  to 
Washington  where  he  sought  federal  urban 
renewal  funds 

He  said  between  84  and  90  percent  of  all 
housing  in  the  affected  core  area  is  substand- 
ard 4000  homes  get  along  on  an  Income  of 
only  »a.000  and  43  percent  of  the  ireas  in- 
habitanta  are  Negro 

T  know  at  no  other  city  in  gre.iter  need  of 
funding  to  help  solve  Its  problems  than  the 
Bold  New  City  of  the  South.    '  Tanzler  said 

[From  the  Jacksonville   i  Fla  i   Tlmes-Unlon. 

Dec     13,    19691 

We  HAvr  MetthcE.vcmy   It  s  Us! 

Rep  Charles  Bennett  wasn  t  at  the  "Our 
Environment  seminar  held  yesterday  In 
Jacksonville  yet  he  aptly  provided  the  theme 
for  the  session  dedicated  to  combating  pol- 
lution   via  a  t«lephone-Ioudspeaker  hookup 

•'We  have  met  the  enemy."  he  said  "and 
V.  I:  us  " 

He  elaborated 

••We  have  polluted  and  are  today  poUut- 
J.-g.  the  wonderful  St  Johns  River  by  dump- 
ing millions  of  gallons  of  waste  Into  this 
waterway  dally 

"Automobiles  and  factories  povir  pollu- 
tants into  our  air  Our  agricultural  insec- 
ticides need  attention  W-  perpetuate  slum* 
and  poor  housing  through  inaction. 
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■  We  must  all  take  part  of  the  blame  for 
these  things  And  we  must  all  try  to  do 
6.,mething  about  them    (We  must)  clean 

up  what  we  have  mese«>ed  up  " 

The  congressmans  pointed  view.  It  Is 
t.i  be  hoped  will  remind  all  citizens  that 
pollution  truiv  is  everybody  s  concern  -  not 
Just  the  a-Talr  of  the  federal  oftlclals  and 
public  offlclals  and  concerned  citizens  who 
attended  the  seminar  on  pollution 

In  such  a  seemingly  innocent  activity  as 
driving  to  work  or  home,  we  pollute  the  air 
with  our  automobile  exhaust 

By  looking  the  other  way  when  driving 
past  a  slum  street  we  compound  the  error 
of  onimlsslon  with  one  of  omission,  as 
pcKDr  housing  grows  poorer  through  public 
inattention 

Effective  pollution  control,  assuredly  win 
require  vast  expenditures  of  money,  from 
all  levels  of  government  — local,  state  and 
federal 

But  It  win  require  something  more  as 
well  a  wide  recognition  that  so  vast  a  prob- 
lem cannot  be  solved  by  only  a  few,  that 
pollution  IS  evervbodys  challenge,  and  will 
require  the  cooperation  of  all  to  save  our  Im- 
periled environment 

The  enemy,  truly,  "Is  us  '• 
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The  statement  oversimplifies  somewhat. 
But  essentially  It  Is  true. 

What  we  have  created  over  several  genera- 
tions   will    not    be    wiped    out    overnight. 

But  U  can  be  corrected.  Concerted  action. 
coordinated  with  neighboring  communities 
who  have  interrelated  problems,  can  restore 
many  of  our  resources  and  prevent  further 
damage  to  others 

Gatherings  such  as  those  sponsored  by 
Congressman  Bennett,  which  bring  together 
those  most  liueresled  to  seek  out  workable 
soluMons.  are  a  hrsl  step 


(From  the  Jacksonville  I  Fla  )  Journal. 

Dec    18.  19691 

PoL-.-tTtoN   Can    Be   Solved 

Americans  are  beKinning  to  awaken  at  last 

tj    the    seriousness    of    the    environmental 

problems  the  nation  faces 

Additional  evidence  of  the  extent  of  this 
awakening  was  given  last  week  when  several 
hundred  persons  turned  out  U)  the  seminar 
sponsored  by  US  Rep  Charles  Bennett  of 
Jacksonville 

Problems  at  the  meeting-called  a  seminar 
on  Our  EiiMronmenf— ranged  from  those 
of  polutlon  to  the  protection  of  natural  re- 
sources 

The  present  concern  over  what  is  hap- 
pening to  our  air  waterways  and  the  land 
itself  seems.  In  general,  to  have  been  long  In 
coming  -loo  long,  some  fear  But  the  rea- 
sons arc  e;isv  to  discover 

It  has  not  been  too  many  years  since  the 
United  States  seemed  almost  boundless  and 
Its  restjurces  witho;it  end 

Great  expanses  of  lands  stretched  out  on 
all  sides  before  the  relatively  small  popu- 
lall  .n  our  ancestors  And  the  lands  were 
filled  in  abundance  with  everything  man 
needed  to  make  his  life  better 

There  were  great  forests  on  every  hand, 
kept  green  and  pleasant  by  countless  clear 
streams  and  pure  rivers  The  air  carried  the 
scent  of  lire  and  of  things  growing 

Vast  acres  of  grasslands  lay  fallow  .i waiting 
only  the  plow  to  turn  them  mt.)  fecund 
granaries 

Wildlife  prollfer.ted  the  earth  literally 
thundered    under    the    hooves    of    migrating 

herd.s 

Everyone  knew  that  It  would  last  forever 
It  was  not  until  the  rivers  and  streanui 
were  dark  and  odorous  with  p<illutant,  many 
of  the  forest  lands  laid  bare,  the  wildlife 
decimated  the  land  eroded  and  the  air  foul 
with  acred  fumes  that  they  realised  It  would 
not 

There  is  more  to  It  than  the  fact  that  we 
have  squandered  a  rich  heritage,  what  we 
have  done  In  many  Instances  Is  to  create 
conditions  that  are  actual  threats  to  health 
and  even  life  Itself 

Rivers  that  are  cesspools  and  air  that  Is 
laden  with  industrial  eflBuvla  are  not  only 
unsightly,  they  are  the  breeding  places  of 
disease,    menaces    to    physical    well-being 

Speaking  on  only  one  area  of  concern,  air 
pollution  Gene  B  Welsh,  regional  director 
of  the  National  Air  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration, told  the  audience  here  that 
JacksonvlUes  air  •will  be  a«  clean  or  as 
dirty  as  the  public  wants  it  to  be  • 


SANTA  BARBARA  DECLARATION  OF 
ENVIRONMENTAL  RIGHTS 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OF    CALrrOHNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  20,  1970 
Mr  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  critical  threats  to  our  environment 
Is  the  continued  despoliation  of  ocean 
waters,     shorelines,     and     marine     life 
caused  by  ill-planned  offshore  oil  drill- 
ing Nowhere  has  this  tragedy  been  more 
in   evidence   than   within   my   State  of 
Cahfomia    In  SanU  Barbara.  The  con- 
tinual stream  of  oil  that  has  been  emit- 
ted from  the  drilling  rigs  of  the  Union 
Oil  Co.  In  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel 
has  caused  irreparable  harm  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  magnificent  California  coast- 
line   Esthetically.   environmentally   and 
materially  the  citizens  of  Santa  Barbara 
have  suffered  continual  losses. 

In  an  effort  to  articulate  their  plight 
and  help  prevent  these  events  from  be- 
ing repeated  elsewhere,  a  group  of  citi- 
zens from  SanU  Barbara  have  drafted 
the  -Santa  Barbara  Declaration  of  En- 
vironmenUl  Rights."  This  declaration 
points  out  that  ■'centuries  of  careless 
neglect  of  the  envlrorunent  have  brought 
mankind  to  a  final  crossroads."  and  that, 
•the  quality  of  our  lives  is  eroded  and 
our  very  existence  threatened  by  our 
abuse  of  the  natural  world." 

The  declaration  points  out  many  of 
the  Ills  that  have  caused  the  rapid  de- 
terioration of  our  ecological  heritage.  It 
is  a  declaration  of  action  and  of  hope. 
Because  of  its  importance  and  the  im- 
porunce  of  this  issue.  I  have  today  intro- 
duced a  concurrent  resolution  embody- 
ing this  call  to  action  which  I  am  insert- 
ing at  this  point  in  the  Record.  I  urge 
that  my  colleagues  direct  their  attention 
to  the  text  of  the  Santa  Barbara  decla- 
ration in  the  hopes  that  through  our 
concerted  attention  this  problem  and 
further  tragedies  of  this  type  might  be 
avoided. 
The  resolution  follows: 

H    Con.   Res   

ReMlted  by  the  Haute  of  RepresentaUvea 
Ithe  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  following 
declaration  of  environmental  rights  ex- 
presses the  concern  of  Congress  over  the 
tragic  desecration  of  our  Nations  precious 
natural  resources  and  the  deterioration  of 
our  quality  of  life,  and  embodies  the  princi- 
ples which  should  guide  Congress  in  Its 
legislation  to  protect,  preserve  and  restore 
our  envlrorunent 

•Santa  Barbara  Declaration  of  Envlron- 
menUl  Rights 

•All  men  have  the  right  to  an  environ- 
ment capable  of  sustaining  life  and  promot- 
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Ing  happiness  If  the  accumulated  actions  of 
the  past  become  destructive  of  this  right, 
men  now  living  have  the  further  right  to 
repudiate  the  past  for  the  benefit  of  the 
future.  And  It  Is  manifest  that  centuries  of 
r^\rclc.-s  neglect  of  the  cnvdronment  have 
brought  mankind  to  a  final  crossroads.  The 
(iual:iy  of  our  lives  Is  eroded  and  our  very 
t-.si.'.ience  threatened  by  our  abuse  of  the 
nivturil  world, 

••Moved  by  an  environmental  disaster  In 
the  S;ini  I  Birbara  Channel  ta  think  and  act 
iij  n.itimal  mid  world  terms,  we  submit 
thep'>  c;i:.rg'.s: 

"We  I'.a-.e  littered  the  land  with  refuse, 
•■\Ve   have   encroached   upan   our   heritage 
i,f  open  space  and  wildiand. 

■■\Ve    have    stripped    the    forest    and    the 
Bra.isos  and  reduced  the  srll  to  fruitless  dust. 
•■\Ve  have  oontamin.ited  tiic  air  we  breathe 
for  hfe. 

"We  have  befouled  tne  lakes  and  rivers  and 
oce.ino  along  with  their  shorelines. 

•'We  have  exterminated  entire  species  of 
birds  aii't  animals  and  br.usht  other.-i  close 
tJ  extcrmlnaticn. 

•Wo  h.ive  made  much  of  the  physical 
world  ugly  and  loud,  depriving  man  of  the 
beauty  and  quiet  th.il  feels  his  spirit, 

•Recognl/.lng  that  llie  ultimate  remedy  for 
these  fundament.^1  prcblenis  Is  found  In 
man's  mind,  not  his  machines,  we  call  on 
bocletlcs  and  their  governments  to  recognize 
and  Implement  the  following  principles: 

"We  need  an  ecologlc  U  consciousness  that 
recognizes  man  as  member,  net  master,  of 
the  community  of  living  things  sharing  his 
environment. 

••We  must  extend  ethics  beyond  social  re- 
lations to  govern  man's  contact  with  all  life 
forms  and  with  the  environment  Itself. 

•'We  need  a  renewed  Idea  of  community 
which  will  shape  urban  environments  that 
serve  the  full  range  of  human  needs. 

"We  must  find  the  courage  to  take  upon 
ourselves  as  Individuals  responsibility  for  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  environment,  treating 
our  own  back  yards  as  If  they  were  the  world 
and  the  world  as  If  It  were  our  back  yard. 

•'We  must  develop  the  vision  to  see  that  in 
regard  to  the  natural  world  private  and  cor- 
porate ownership  should  be  so  limited  as  to 
preserve  the  Interest  of  society  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  environment 

■•We  need  greater  awareness  of  our  enor- 
mous powers  on  the  fragility  of  the  earth,  and 
the  consequent  responsibility  of  men  and 
governments  for  Its  preservation. 

••We  must  redefine  '•progress"  toward  an 
emphasis  on  long-term  quality  rather  than 
Immediate  quantity, 

••We,  therefore,  resolve  to  act.  We  propose 
a  revolution  In  conduct  toward  an  environ- 
ment which  is  rising  In  revolt  against  us. 
Granted  that  Ideas  and  Institutions  long 
established  are  not  easily  changed:  yet  today 
la  the  first  day  of  the  rest  of  our  Hfe  on 
this  planet.  We  will  begin  anew," 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
POUNDING  OF  UNITED  STATES 
JAYCEES 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  20,  1970 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
this  month  marks  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  United  States  Jay- 
cees — a  youth-oriented  organization 
which  has  been  the  training  ground  for 
tens  of  thousands  of  our  Nation's  leaders 
during  the  past  half  century. 

As  a  former  Jaycee  myself,  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  I  am  personally  familiar  with 
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some  of  the  Ideals,  goals,  and  purposes 
of  this  outstanding  organization.  Scat- 
tered throughout  my  congesslonal  dis- 
trict are  scores  of  public  offlclals  and 
civic  leaders  who  received  their  intro- 
duction to  public  service  through  Jay- 
cee activities.  Their  number  Includes 
State  legislators,  mayors,  supervisors, 
councilmen,  and  businessmen.  I  know 
that  this  record  is  duplicated  in  each  of 
the  other  49  States,  and  even  carries 
through  into  the  Halls  of  Congress, 
where  many  former  Jaycees  now  serve 
as  Representatives  and  Senators. 

The  history  of  the  Jaycees  formally 
dates  to  a  caucus  held  January  21  and 
22,  1920,  in  St.  Louis,  where  representa- 
tives of  young  men's  groups  from  29  cities 
gathered  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  a 
national  organization  for  young  men. 

One  of  the  key  men  in  the  caucus  was 
Henry  Giessenbier,  head  of  a  St.  Louis 
social  group  founded  in  1914,  and  later 
called  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
because  of  its  affiliaticn  with  the  St. 
Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Out  of  the  January  caucus  in  1920 
came  the  U.S.  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, which  held  its  first  convention 
the  following  Jtme  in  St.  Louis.  Giessen- 
bier was  elected  first  national  president, 
with  an  organization  of  12  chapters  and 
4,000  members. 

During  the  succeeding  years,  the  Jay- 
cee movement  grew  and  prospered  at  an 
amazing  rate — 86  chapters  and  15,000 
members  in  1930,  861  chapters  and  64,000 
members  in  1940, 1.800  chapters  and  124,- 
000  members  in  1950,  and  nearly  4,000 
chapters  with  over  200,000  members  in 
1960.  In  1965,  the  name  of  the  group 
was  formally  changed  to  the  United 
States  Jaycees. 

Today,  there  are  6,005  Jaycee  chap- 
ters in  the  United  States,  with  309,614 
members.  In  addition,  the  Jaycee  idea 
has  been  carried  throughout  the  world, 
with  2,546  chapters  and  89.499  members 
in  more  than  80  nations. 

The  complete  history  of  the  Jaycees 
would  be  impossible  to  recount,  for  it 
would  have  to  contain  the  dreams  and 
achievemnets  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  young  men  in  thousands  of  chapters 
throughout  the  world.  The  success  of 
their  many  projects  is  American  democ- 
racy at  work — the  grassroots  story  of 
yoimg  men  building  a  better  world  by 
developing  themselves  and  their  com- 
munities. 

The  Jaycee  creed,  written  by  C.  Wil- 
liam Brownfield  in  1946,  summarizes  the 
faith  and  confidence  of  the  Jaycees  in 
God,  in  humanity,  and  in  America: 

We  believe  that  faith  in  God  gives 
meaning  and  purpose  to  human  life; 

That  the  brotherhood  of  man  tran- 
scends the  sovereignty  of  nations; 

That  economic  justice  can  best  be  won 
by  free  men  through  free  enterprise: 

That  government  should  be  of  laws 
rather  than  of  men; 

That  earth's  great  treasure  lies  in  hu- 
man personality. 

And  that  service  to  himianlty  is  the 
best  work  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  Jaycees  on  this  significant  tin- 
nlversary,  and  I  want  to  offer  my  best 
wishes  for  many  more  years  of  service  to 
humanity. 
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POVERTY  TO  PLENTY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  20,  1970 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1968  Ailing  ton  House  published  a  re- 
vealing and  provocative  bock  entitled, 
"Poverty  Is  Where  tlie  Money  Ls,"  by 
Sherley  Scheibla,  an  enterprising  re- 
porter in  the  fields  of  finance,  econom- 
ics, and  labor.  The  bock  reviewed  the 
highly  touted  war  on  poverty,  a  program 
which  appealed  to  the  humanitarian  in- 
stincts of  all  of  us  but  which  has  gar- 
nered precious  few  results  in  practical 
applications.  The  Office  cf  Economic 
Opportunity  and  its  vaiicus  programs 
are  revealed  as  at  times  blmidering  and 
inadequate  to  the  detriment  cf  the 
needy  poor,  the  supposed  beneficiaries 
of  the  poverty  campaign. 

Sherley  Scheibla  again  looks  at  the 
OEO  and  its  operations,  this  time  in  an 
article  published  in  the  January  19  is- 
sue of  Barron's,  the  business  and  finan- 
cial weekly.  The  article  is  especially 
timely  for  the  OEO  has  recently  been 
mandated  to  come  up  with  innovative 
approaches  to  the  poverty  problem.  In 
a  short  paragraph  Mrs.  Scheibla  gives 
us  an  insight  into  a  bureaucratic  agency 
at  its  bureaucratic  best — or  worst: 

Once  OEO  proceeds  with  an  ••innovative" 
program.  It  frequently  hires  outside  con- 
sultants to  furnish  "technical  a£sUtance." 
After  that,  experts  are  hired  to  provide 
"evaluations"  of  what  has  been  achieved. 
Then  comes  "monitoring"  of  contracts  for 
the  evaluations  as  well  as  for  the  technical 
assistance. 

The  article,  "Poverty  to  Plenty,"  by 
Mrs.  Sherley  Scheibla  follows: 

POVFRTY       TO       PLENTT:        "MOKTTORtNG"       AND 
"EVALT7AT10N"    PAY    OFF    FOB    FORMER    OEO 

Staffers 

(By  Sherley  Scheibla) 

Washington. — One  of  the  first  orders  of 
business  when  Congress  reconvenes  this 
week  will  be  to  vote  an  appropriation  for  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  The  House 
already  has  approved  »1.9  bllUcn  (the  same 
as  last  year),  and  the  Senate  U  expected  to 
follow  suit. 

Watching  the  proceedings  closely  doubtless 
will  be  an  elite  group  of  professionals  who 
have  discovered  that  poverty  pays  very  well, 
especially  for  those  who  once  worked  on  pro- 
grams from  Inside  OEO  and  now  have 
stepped  outside  to  benefit  from  lucrative 
contracts  with  the  agency. 

Once  OEO  proceeds  with  an  "Innovative" 
program,  it  frequently  hires  outside  consul- 
tants to  furnish  '•technical  assistance."  After 
that,  experts  are  hired  to  provide  "evalu- 
ations' of  what  has  been  achieved.  Then 
comes  "monitoring"  of  contracts  for  the 
evaluations  as  weU  as  for  the  technical  as- 
sistance. 

I,ACNCHSD  THEMSELVES 

In  some  notable  cases,  the  outside  con- 
Bultants  have  evaluated  programs  that  they 
launched  or  once  ran.  Some  firms  even  have 
hired  personnel  still  employed  by  OEO  to 
serve  aa  consultants  In  "outside"  evalua- 
tions. 

While  OEO's  own  evaluation  of  the  evalu- 
ations and  monitoring  has  concluded  that 
they  are  virtually  worthless,  they  also  hap- 
pen to  be  big  business  for  those  involved. 
I\)r  Instance,  according  to  Rep.  Edith  Green 
(D.,  Oreg.).  Head  Start  alone  has  been  eval- 
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uaied  44  time^  at  a  cost  of  110  mini.-.n  The 
Congress  woman  puis  the  toial  cost  of  '  ovit- 
side  evdluBUons  at  Ml  million,  exclusive 
of  technical  assistance  tuid  monitoring 

Tliough  opponents  of  un*i»e  OEO  speni- 
tn<.  like  Rep  Green  anU  Rep  WiMam  J 
Scherle  iR  Iowa'  cf'ncede  that  for  all 
practical  purposes  '.he  fight  for  fiscal  1070 
u  over,  they  already  are  preparing  to  lake 
up  the  cudgels  again  Wrh  fiscal  1970  ai- 
re idy  half  gone  Congre^is  son  must  deal 
anew  with  the  airency  Their  hope  is  that 
It  finally  will  take  a  hand  in  matters  which 
to  date  It   has  urtually  ignored 

One  of  the  outstanding  ca^^es  which  Rep 
Green  has  described  iin  the  Congressional 
Rec'ird  issue  of  December  6  1  t69)  concerns 
Leo  Kramer.  Inc  organi/e«l  by  Mr  Kramer 
following  his  employment  by  OEO  :»s  aisu- 
ci.»;e  director  of  the  Selection  and  Training 
Division  of  Volunteers  m  Ser\i-e  to  Amer- 
ica I  VISTA  I  Kramer  has  $1,944  Ml  worth 
of  contracts  for  VISTA  supjxrt  services, 
involving  seven  different  VISTA  contracts, 
all  but 'one  awarded  without  competitive 
bidding  lOn  the  seventh  contract.  OEO  re- 
ceived a  competitive  bid  from  Policy  Man- 
agement Svslems  Inc  .  headed  by  Gary 
Price,  also  a  former  VISTA  official  Mr  Price, 
however,  subsequently  withdrew  his  pro- 
posal thus  making  Kr.iir.er,  In  effect  a 
sole  source  supplier     > 

OVER     $1     MILLION 

Contract  B  8d  4515  calls  for  Kramer  to 
provide  "Support  for  VISTA  a^.sociate  pro- 
grams '  for  S1.214216  It  woo  negotiated  by 
a  Kramer  omc;al  named  J.imes  M  Harkless, 
former  executive  secretary  of  OEO  The 
firms  latest  VISTA  contract  wa^  awarded 
under  OEO  s  new  director.  Donald  Rums- 
feld Executed  October  9.  1969  the  esti- 
mated   cost    is    « 185  399 

In   the   Congressional    Record     Rep    Oreen 
sets   forth  another  example  ot    veteran   pov- 
erty   warriors    being    paid    '  to    evaluate    the 
pnjgrams  that  they  formerly  administered 
As    arting    deputy    community    action    pro- 
gram   regional    administrator    for    the    Mid- 
Atl.iiulc    region     Peter    Davi*.    •was    re.spon- 
sible    for    assisting    In    the    development    of 
the  first  regional  C"mmunity  Action  Agency 
evaluation   system       He    subsequently    went 
to  work   for  Cole    Sanchez  i   Associates  and 
became    project    director    for    §86  138    worth 
of  OEO  cont-act>.  which  req  r.red  the  eval- 
uation   of   CAAs    in    OEOs    Mid-Atlantlc    re- 
gion    One   of    the    pnnnp.iU   of    C>le     San- 
chez   was    Leveo    Sanche?      fornr.er    Mid-At- 
lantlc   regional   director   f"r  OFO    La."t   July 
the    firm    was    dissolved    and    .N'.r     Sanchez 
formed    Development    Associate'     Inc      with 
Mr    Davis   as   vice   president     Mr    Davis   told 
Barrons   that   the  new   firm   has   three  small 
C''ntracts      with     OEO      Involving      regional 
CAAs 

Another  firm  that  handles  evaluatlor«  for 
OEO  IS  Fry  Consultants.  Inc  Its  employes 
include  Bertrand  Harding  former  acting  di- 
rector of  OEO.  so  the  fleneral  Accounting 
Offlce  told  Rep  Green  Fry  s  contracts  with 
OEO  come  to  a  total  of  »367.348 

OAO  also  reported  to  the  C'lngresswoman 
that  Robert  Levlne  formerly  a.s«jriated  with 
Rand  Corp  .  went  on  to  head  Research  Plans, 
Programs  k  Evaluations  for  OEO  In  this 
position  he  originated  and  supervised  a  pro- 
curement request  which  resulted  in  the 
award  of  a  contract  for  1561  650  to  Rand  for 
a  'Study  of  manpower  progranus  and  their 
evaluation  '  The  contrtict  was  let  on  a  sole 
source  basis  and  was  the  result  of  an  un- 
Boll'-ited  proposal  According  to  OAO.  Mr 
Levine  resigned  from  his  OEO  poet  last  Jan- 
uary but  served  as  a  HOO-a-day  consultant 
to  the  agency  until  the  end  of  June 

Volt  Information  Sciences  Inc  which  has 
a  whopping  %2o  million  worth  of  OEO  con- 
tract-s.  has  a  new  marketing  director.  Wil- 
liam P  Kelly  OAO  reported  to  Rep  Green 
Mr     Kelly   served   on   the   task   fore*   which 


drew  up  the  War  on  Poverty  for  presentation 
to  Congress  Up<.)n  passage  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  he  became  assistant  direc- 
tor of  OEO  for  m.ina^enient  uud  later  headed 
the  Job  Corps  OAO  inf  jrmed  Rep  Green 
that  Job  Corps  contracts  with  Volt  required 
Mr  Kelly  s  sign.Uure  on  proturement 
requests 

Among  oth-r  things  Volt  has.  contracted 
with  OEO  to  evaluate  us  Legal  Services  Pro- 
gram Rep  Pail  C.  Rogers  iD.  Fla  i.  i.^ked 
r.AO  to  ln\e.--.igaie  an  ewiluation  of  the 
South  Florid  I  Migrant  Leg  il  Services  Pro- 
gram. Inc  .  of  Miami  done  by  Vl>1'  The  Con- 
gressman wrote  GAO  Of  46  people  Inter- 
viewed. 33  were  employes  clients  or  inside 
direct,  rs  Onlv  13  others  including  .several 
outside  directors,  were  included  I  have  wnred 
lhe;>e  individuals,  since  by  implication  the 
report  suggests  they  support  the  existing 
progr.\m  Every  single  one  who  ha^  replied 
to  d-te  indicated  opp.isltlon 

PAID  EMPLOYE! 

•  The  evaluation  team  consisted  of  four 
individuals  I  was  shocked  to  see  that  one 
was  a  paid  employe  of  another  OEO  project 
and  that  another  was  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Arnold  k  Porter  when  the  deputy  direr- 
tor  of  the  program  being  evaluated  wa.< 
formerly  an  associate  of  the  same  Arnold  k 
Porter 

OAO  found  th  It  the  evalu.iM.n  team  mem- 
bers were  selected  by  an  acting  regional 
director  for  LSP  who  formerly  had  worked 
with  SFMLSP  under  assignment  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  School  The 
Volt  reguinal  representatives  Informed  us." 
OAO  said,  that  the  n.irmal  practice 
was  for  OEO  to  select  the  evaluators.  usual- 
ly from  the  listing  of  Volt  consultants  ' 
GAO  explained  that  OEO  does  not  object 
to  Its  employes  serving  as  paid  coh-uiltanta 
to  Volt  so  Ion:;  as  they  take  leave  to  do  so 
OAO  found  that  the  'employe  of  another 
OEO  project  ■  mentluned  by  Rep  Rogers 
was  a  director  of  another  LSP  which  had 
employed  the  former  deputy  director  of 
SFMLSP  Moreover  It  reported  he  accepted 
pay  from  Volt  when  not  on  leave  from  OEO. 
contending  that  he  did  the  w.irk  at  night 
and  IT  on  a  weekend 

The  Representative  also  told  the  House 
that  John  G  Murphv  Jr  Professor  of  Law 
Georgetown  Law  Center  'Washington.  DC. 
headed  t!ie  team  of  Volt  evaluators  at  OEO 
request  '  Yot  the  records  of  the  OEO  pro- 
gram being  investigated  show  that  this  man 
was  a'.-o  the  Washington  representative  of 
this  same  program  (SFMLSPl  And  OEO 
required  its  supposedly  independent  evalua- 
tion firm  to  pay  this  man  for  his  services 
and  submit  his  report  as  his  independent 
evaluation    '  Rep    Rogers  revealed 

Without  naming  names  GAO  reported 
that  a  private  attorney  on  the  evaluation 
team  previouslv  had  discussed  refunding 
SFMLSP  at  OEO  headquarters  and  accord- 
ing t  1  a  SFMLSP  staff  memo  of  March  18. 
1969  is  doing  all  he  can  to  help  us  work 
out  a  viable  pr^izram  for  next  year  " 

Last  February  Fry  Consultants.  Inc  fur- 
ni-.hed  OEO  .us  evaluation  of  Volt  s  perform- 
ance under  an  OEO  contract  calling  for 
Volt  to  provide  18  OOO  man-days  of  techni- 
cal assistance  and  support  to  Community 
Action  Programs  through  the  nationwide 
utlluation  of  specialists    servdces 

niY's     RKPORT 

Frv  reported  In  pirt  as  follows  'Volt  ha.^ 
nit  fully  met  the  contract  specifications  for 
training  and  orienting  specialists  Only  a 
limited  number  of  the  training  conferences 
which  were  contractually  required  have  been 
conducted  While  there  has  been  some  con- 
fusion as  to  regional  OEO  expectations,  the 
contractor  has  failed  to  establish  minimum 
training  requirements  for  Its  specialists  and 
has  taken  little  initiative  to  obtain  clarifica- 
tion from  OEO  By  the  end  of  the  con- 
tract vear.  Febru.iry  15.  1969    .vtual  admin- 


istrative   cost.s     will     exceed     original     esti- 
mates    by     8310  0O0-$34O  000.     or     80';-90'".  . 
Since  Volt  waj  awarded  the  contract 

largely  because  it  v».is  the  low  bidder,  the 
actual  cost  experience  raises  seri.)us  questions 
about  the  validity  of  Volts  initial  cost  estl- 
mites   and   OEOs   acreptance   of   them" 

GAO  reported  to  Rep  Oreen  that  In  bid- 
ding (or  the  cost-plus  conirac*.  Lear  Slegler. 
Inc  estimated  It  would  come  to  $1,176,456 
and  Liter  moditied  the  figure  to  $1  020.397 
Vi>it  gave  an  original  estimate  of  »801  825 
and  a  ni  xlilied  one  of  4917  825 

Dr  David  Sir.dcr.  vice  president  of  Volt, 
told  Barron's  the  contract  In  question  was 
B80  4391  and  that  the  final  price  came  to  $4.- 
595  7H3  (as  reported  to  Rep  Green  by  GAO» 
Dr  binder  explnlned  that  the  contract  was 
liicrea.'ed  m  scope  to  call  for  rural  develop- 
ment programs  and  for  over  30.000  man-days 
of  te.litiical  assistance  and  support  instead  of 
the  original  18  000  He  said  Volt  does  not  have 
a  bre.ikdown  to  show  the  actual  cost  of  serv- 
ices called  for  In  the  original  contract  Asked 
tor  Its  comment  on  the  substantial  increase 
in  the  coiuract  figure.  OEOs  reply  was  not 
yet  tjrthc  >mli!g  at  press  time 

l.i'si  July  OEO  announced  th  it  the  Peo- 
ples Development  Corp.  (PDC)  will  contract 
wlMi  Volt  for  help  In  setting  up  business 
facilities  PDC  is  wholly  owned  by  the  Peo- 
ples Involvement  Corp  (PICi.  one  of  14 
comnninlty  development  corp>oraflons  OEO 
has  funded  It  has  »700.000  from  OEO  for  a 
printing  plant  "and  the  training  of  IndK- 
eivHis  private  enterprise  technicians."  and 
another  S93  384  to  "attempt  to  show  that 
resklen's  of  a  poverty  neighborhood  can. 
With  appropriate  technical  assistance,  de- 
velop competence  to  assume  responsibility 
tor  the  neighb<irhood  center  program  " 

OAO  reported  to  Rep  Oreen  thai  OEO  has 
approved  around  tl  5  million  altogether  to 
support  PIC  activities.  Including  technical 
a'lsistance  from  the  Organization  for  Social 
A;  Teclmica!  In:iovatli;n.  In  •  lOSTIi  The  lat- 
ter according  to  GAO.  has  an  OEO  contract 
for  »473  032  lor  technical  assistance  in  such 
community  development  OSTI  also  has  a 
cost-plus  OEO  contract  e:>llmated  at  $245.- 
513  to  develop  a  tenant  management  corpora- 
tion in  a  large  public  housing  project  In  Bal- 
timore (Barron's,  December  8.  1969 » 

In  a  feasibility  study  which  preceded  the 
latter  contract  award.  OSTI  said  a  council 
maJe  up  of  tenant.s  mi^hi  u.>e  the  threat  of 
sanc.ons'"  to  obtain  requested  changes  It 
also  ...igebted  they  might  form  a  develop- 
ment corporation  to  operate  such  commer- 
cial facilities  as  a  laundromat,  convenience 
storf  or  drug  store 

A'  31 'ling  to  that  study  the  officers  of 
OST-  .i.clude  Thomas  W  Fir^r  and  Joan  Cole, 
both  lormerly  with  the  United  Planning  Or- 
ganization (the  top  community  action  agen- 
cy for  the  District  of  Columbia,  funded  by 
OEO  I  and  Carta  Oklgwe.  formerly  with  Ac- 
tion for  Boston  Community  Development 
(OEO-funded  comnuinliy  action  agency) 

OEO  maintains  It  lacks  the  staff  to  see 
that  OSTI  carries  out  Its  contract  obliga- 
tions for  the  Baltimore  project.  Accordingly. 
It  h.as  hired  Urban  America.  Inc  .  to  monitor 
that  OSTI  contract  and  17  other  projects  for 
M90.548  On  June  30.  1969.  a  contract  modi- 
fication provided  an  additional  $219,000  for 
Urban  America  to  provide  training  and  tech- 
nical assistance  In  housing  to  selected  cities 
with  populations  of  over  25.000.  GAO  re- 
ported to  Rep   Green 

In  the  aforementioned  OEO  evaluation  of 
lus  evaluations,  titled  '  Evaluating  OEO  Pro- 
grams '  and  completed  a  year  ago.  OEO  itself 
concluded  The  only  way  to  ensure  that  a 
contractor  adheres  to  the  original  evaluaUon 
design  Is  to  have  a  strong  monitoring  capa- 
bility within  OEO  Itself— something  which 
OEO  has  not  had  By  placing  the  moni- 

toring function  in  the  hands  of  a  contractor 
one  merely  adds  another  party  to  what 
ought  to  be  a  direct-line  management  rela- 
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tlonshlp  between  OEO  and  the  grantee.  .  .  . 
It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  some 
grantees  resent  being  monitored  by  third 
parties.  Moreover,  there  Is  no  guarantee  that 
unsupervised  consultants  are  doing  an  effec- 
tive monitoring  Job.  since  what  they  say 
must  be  accepted  on  faith." 

It  went  on :  "Contractors  are  generally 
proflt-mlnded.  research-minded,  or  both,  and 
thus  are  Inclined  to  'do  their  own  thing' 
regardless  of  the  original  intent  behind  the 
evaluation  outcome.  ...  It  is  common  prac- 
tice (for  contractors)  to  hire  shorter  spe- 
cialists to  write  proposals  and  then.  If  the 
contract  is  won.  to  suiff  up.  Consequently, 
the  quality  of  the  personnel  hired  to  conduct 
an  evaluation  Is  not  necessarily  reflected  In 
the  proposal  itself.  The  upshot  of  these  ob- 
servations Is  simply  that  contractors  cannot 
be  left  to  their  own  devices." 

As  for  the  many  evaluations  of  Head  Start, 
the  report  stated;  "In  a  recent — and  hotly 
contested—analysis  of  30  Head  Start  Impact 
evaluations.  RPP&E  (the  Research.  Plans, 
Programs  &  Evaluation  branch  of  OEO)  con- 
cluded that  It  Is  difficult  to  draw  general, 
program-relevant  conclusions  from  the  eval- 
uation research  on  Head  Start."  They  cited 
the  absence  of  a  guiding  plan  as  the  under- 
lying reason." 

Moreover,  from  Its  inception.  Head  Start 
relied  heavily  on  the  Independent  Research 
Advisory  Council  for  advice  not  only  on  set- 
ting up  the  programs,  but  also  on  plans  for 
evaluating  them.  In  effect,  the  same  outsiders 
who  had  a  vested  interest  In  the  structure 
and  operations  of  the  programs  were  deter- 
mining the  nature  of   the  evaluations." 

Regarding  a  three-year  evaluation  of  three 
community  action  programs  by  eight  differ- 
ent contractors,  the  study  found  that  'only 
two  have  produced  something  that  holds 
promise,  and  at  least  one  has  been  dropped 
for  refunding  because  of  poor  quality." 

On  April  28,  1969.  Resource  Management 
Corp.  rejKirted  to  GAO  on  OEO  evaluations 
and  concluded.  In  part,  as  follows:  "The 
standards  of  meaningful  evaluations  of  pov- 
erty programs  are  quite  low.  but  we  conclude 
that  OEO  has  generally  failed  to  meet  these 
minimal  standards.  .  .  .  Community  action 
programs  have  such  nebulous  objectives  as 
eliciting  maximum  participation  of  the  poor 
which  are  not  subject  to  quantitative  evalua- 
tion under  any  presently  available  tech- 
niques of  measurement.  (Yet  Rep.  Green  re- 
ports that  OEO  has  spent  over  $6  million  on 
29  evaluations  of  community  action  programs 
and  community  action  agencies.)    .  .  . 

"Only  25  of  200  OEO  studies  could  be  con- 
sidered research  and  the  vast  majority  of  the 
25  can  best  be  characterized  as  moseying 
around."  .  .  .  There  Is  little  agreement  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  measure  of  program  suc- 
cess primarily  because  there  Is  little  agree- 
ment as  to  what  the  program  objectives  really 
are." 

In  Its  own  "Review  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Programs,"'  GAO  found  that  Informa- 
tion needed  for  evaluation  was  unavailable, 
incomplete  or  of  doubtful  reliability.  More- 
over, it  said  OEO  has  no  procedure  for  relat- 
ing evaluation  studies  to  "the  decision  proc- 
ess." 

BLUEPRINT    FOR    FINANCIAL    DIC- 
TATORSHIP—THE TRAP  IS  SET 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtnSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Tuesday.  January  20,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 19,  1969.  Uils  body  marked  an 
unusual  and  tragic  anniversary  in  a 
startling  manner.  Without  hearings  or 
any  other  consideration,  under  the  pres- 
sure   to    adjourn    for    Christmas,    we 
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adopted  a  conference  report — Congres- 
sional Record,  voliune  115,  part  30,  page 
40243— and  enacted  a  bill  entitled  "The 
Credit  Control  Act,"  granting  to  the 
President  an  authority  for  which  he  had 
not  asked  and  for  which  he  claims  no 
desire. 

I  should  note  that,  despite  the  obvious 
excellent  opportunity  to  prevent  our  er- 
ror from  becoming  law  by  simply  not 
signing  the  act,  the  President  declined 
to  utilize  the  pocket  veto,  and  the  Credit 
Control  Act  is  now  law,  signed  on  De- 
cember 23. 

I  am  talking  about  a  measure  which 
bears  the  generally  well  intentioned  title 
"An  act  to  lower  interest  rates  and  fight 
inflation;  to  help  housing,  small  busi- 
ness, and  employment;  to  increase  the 
availability  of  mortgage  credit;  and  for 
other  purposes."  It  is  difficult  to  disagree 
with  legislation  purporting  to  achieve 
such  universally  desirable  objectives  as 
recited  in  the  express  elements  of  this 
title,  but  it  is  the  "for  other  purposes" 
section  that  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  responsible  citizens. 

The  anniversary  which  we  marked,  al- 
though few  of  us  noted  it  at  the  time, 
was  the  creation  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  in  1913.  This  act  was  passed  on 
December  23  of  that  year,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  conference  report,  when  Mem- 
bers were  in  haste  to  adjourn  and  re- 
turn home  for  Christmas.  In  each  case, 
many  Members  had  already  left  Wash- 
ington. 

The  tragedy  of  the  event  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  Congress  in  1913  gave  pri- 
vate bankers — not  necessarily  Ameri- 
cans— the  full  control  over  entire  finan- 
cial structure,  abdicating  its  responsi- 
bility under  the  Constitution.  Our  peo- 
ple are  being  bled  white  by  the  cabal 
which  we  invested  with  such  unheard  of 
power.  Last  month  we  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  granting  the  same  privileged  few 
total  credit  control,  the  last  remaining 
link  In  our  economic  structure  which  was 
not  in  their  hands. 

What  the  Congress  has  done  amounts 
to  executing  a  blank  check — payable  to 
the  private  international  bankers — and 
handing  it  to  the  President,  to  deliver  at 
his  pleasure.  This  check  represents  total 
power  over  our  financial  structure,  and 
can  be  handed  to  the  bankers  by  the 
President — or  by  any  of  his  successors — 
without  even  the  necessity  of  declaring 
a  national  emergency. 

This  is  not  a  temporary  measure.  It  is 
permanent  law. 

The  trap  is  set.  All  that  remains  is  for 
the  opinion  makers  to  sell  an  unsuspect- 
ing people  on  the  idea  that  while  tight 
credit  controls  may  hurt  a  little,  it  is  for 
their  own  good,  and  that  the  interna- 
tional bankers  who  can  manipulate  such 
esoteric  things  as  "paper  gold"  will  make 
it  all  come  out  well  in  the  end. 

When  the  trap  is  sprung,  the  United 
States  will  join  Great  Britain  and  Prance 
as  victims  of  the  new  financial  colonial- 
ism, while  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
gains  the  same  dictatorial  powers  as  the 
Bank  of  England  and  the  Bank  of 
France,  owned  by  the  same  private  cit- 
izens. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
the  full  text  of  the  Credit  Control  Act, 
together  with  a  clever  and  readily  un- 
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derstood  allegory  published  in  Conserva- 
tive Viewpoint,  in  which  the  diabolical 
simphcity  of  the  Federal  Reserve  scheme 
is  exceptionally  well  described: 
CREDrr   Control   Act 

TITLE    n — AL'THORrrT    FOR    CREDIT    CONTROL 

Sec   201.  Short  title 
This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  Credit  Con- 
trol Act. 
Sec.  202.  Definitions  and  rules  of  construction 

(a)  The  definitions  and  rules  of  construc- 
tion set  forth  in  this  section  apply  to  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  term  "Board"  refers  to  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 

(c)  The  term  "organization"  means  a  cor- 
p>oration.  government  or  governmental  sub- 
division or  agency,  trust,  estate,  partnership, 
cooperative,  or  association. 

(d)  The  term  "person"  means  a  natural 
person  or  an  organization 

(e)  The  term  "credif  means  the  right 
granted  bv  a  creditor  to  a  debtor  to  defer 
payment  of  debt  or  to  incur  debt  and  defer 
Its  payment. 

(f )  The  term  "creditor"  refers  to  any  per- 
son who  extends,  or  arranges  for  t.he  exten- 
sion of.  credit,  whether  in  connection  with  a 
loan,  a  sale  of  propert;;  or  services,  or  other- 
wise. 

(gl  The  term  "credit  sale"  refers  to  any 
rale  with  respect  to  which  credit  is  extended 
or  arranged  by  the  seller  The  term  includes 
any  rental-purchase  contract  and  any  con- 
tract or  arrangement  for  the  bailing  or  leas- 
ing of  property  when  used  as  a  financing  de- 
vice. 

(h)  The  terms  "extension  of  credit""  and 
"credit  transaction"  Include  loans,  credit 
sales,  the  supplying  of  funds  through  the 
underwriting,  distribution,  or  acquisition  of 
securities,  the  malting  or  assisting  In  the 
making  of  a  direct  placement,  or  otherwise 
participating  in  the  offering,  distribution,  or 
acquisition  of  securities. 

(i)  The  term  "borrower"  includes  any  per- 
son to  whom  credit  is  extended. 

(J)  The  term  "loan"  includes  any  type  of 
credit,  including  credit  extended  in  connec- 
tion with  a  credit  sale. 

(k)  The  term  "State"'  refers  to  any  State, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  any  territory  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States. 

(1)  Any  reference  to  any  requirement  Im- 
poeed  under  this  title  of  any  provision  there- 
of includes  reference  to  the  regulations  of 
the  Board  under  this  title  or  the  provision 
thereof  In  question. 

Sec.  203.  Regulations 
The  Board  shall  prescribe  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  These 
regulations  may  contain  such  classifications, 
differentiations,  or  other  provisions,  and  may 
provide  for  such  adjustments  and  exceptions 
for  any  class  of  transactions,  as  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Board  are  necessary  or  proper 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  title,  to 
prevent  circumvention  or  evasion  thereof,  or 
to  facilitate  compliance  therewith. 
Sec.  204.  Determination  of  interest  charge 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  the  Board, 
the  amount  of  the  Interest  charge  in  con- 
nection with  any  credit  transaction  shall  be 
determined  under  the  regulations  of  the 
Board  as  the  sum  of  all  charges  payable  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  to  the  person  by  whom 
the  credit  Is  extended  in  consideration  of  the 
extension  of  credit. 

Sec.  205.  Authority  for  institution  of  credit 
controls 
(a)  'Whenever  the  President  determines 
that  such  action  Is  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or  controlling 
Inflation  generated  by  the  extension  of  credit 
In  an  excessive  volume,  the  President  may 
authorize  the  Board  to  regulate  and  control 
any  or  all  extensions  of  credit. 
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(bi  The  Board  may.  In  administering  this 
Act  uulue  the  services  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve bants  and  any  other  agencies.  Federal 
or  S-..>re,  which  are  .-ivailable  and  appropriate. 
Sec.  206  Extent  of  co'-.t-'o: 
The  Bo^d.  upon  being  auihorlred  by  the 
fTiildjnt  tinder  section  205  .md  for  such 
jji-riod  of  lime  as  he  mny  dctem-ili-.e  m.iy  by 
rc<;ulatlon 

'( 1 1     require    transactlon.^j    or    persons    or 

I  lasses  of  either  to  be  registered  or  licensed. 

iJ)       prescr.bc      appropriate      UmltaUons. 

teniis.  and  conduloua  lor  any  such  reglstra- 

tjon  or  license 

i3i  provide  for  suspension  of  any  such 
registration  or  license  for  violation  of  any  pro- 
vuion  thereof  or  of  any  regulation,  rule,  or 
order  orai^ribed  under  this  .\ct. 

^4»  "present)*  appropr.ate  requirements  as 
to  the  Seeping  of  records  ajid  as  to  the  form, 
contents,  or  substantive  prnislono  of  con- 
tract?   liens,  or  any  relevant  documents. 

(51  orohlblt  solicitations  by  creditors 
which  "would  encounige  evasion  or  avoidance 
of  the  requirements  of  any  regulation,  license, 
or  registration  under  this  Act 

i6i    prescribe    the    maximum    amount    of 
credit    which    may    be    extended    on.    or    in 
connection    with,     any     loan,    purchase,    or 
I  other  extension  of  credit 

(7  I  prescribe  the  m.iximum  rate  of  inter- 
est, mixmuim  maturity,  minimum  periodic 
payment,  maximum  pemxl  between  pay- 
ments, and  anv  other  speclficallon  or  limita- 
tion of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any  ex- 
I      <  tension  of  credit 

(81   prescribe  the  methods  of  determining 
I      I  purch.ise    prices   r.r   m  irkot    v  I'.ues   or   other 

bases  for   computing   permis-^lble   extensions 
or    credit    or    required    downpayment. 

(9 1    prescribe    sper'.al    or    different    terms, 
conditions,  or  exemptions  with  reaped  to  new 
or  u^ed  goixls    minimum  oricmrtl  cai.h  pay- 
ments,  temporary   credits   which   are  merely 
1   r  incidental  to  cfch  purchase*,  navment  or  de- 

*  pofil'J  usable  to  liquidate  credits    and  other 

adjustments  or  special  sit  uatioufl 
IT  iioi   pres.r.be  maximum  ratios,  applicable 

to  any  class  of  either  creditors  or  borrowers  or 
I  both,  of  loans  of  one  or  more  types  or  of  all 

k  types 

(A)  to  dep'islts  of  one  or  more  types  ■  r 
of  all  tvpea 

iB)  to  assets  jt  one  or  more  types  or  of 
all  tvpes. 

(Ill  prohibit  or  limit  any  extensions  of 
credit  under  anv  clrcum.stances  the  Board 
deems  appropriate 

See   207    RrportS 
Rep.  r-.s    concerning    the    klnd.s     amounts, 
and    chara.-terlstlcs    of    any    extension*    of 
credit  subject  to  this  title   or  concerning  cir- 
cumstance*   related    to    such    extenalona    of 
credit,   shall   t>e   filed  on    such   f'-rms    under 
oath  or  otherwise    at   such   times  and   from 
time   to  time    and   by  such  persons,   m   the 
Board  ma7  prescribe  b7  resrilatlon  or  order 
as  necessary  or  apprjpnate  for  enabling  the 
Board    to   perform   Ita   functions    under   this 
title    The  Board  may  require  any  person  to 
furnish    under  oath   or  otherwise,  complete 
information     relative     to     any     transaction 
w'.thin  the  scope  of  this  title  including  the 
product. on   of    any    t)ooics    of    account,   con- 
tracts, letters,  or  other  papers.  In  connection 
therewith  m  the  custody  or  control  of  such 
person 

Sec   203  Injuncticmi 

Whenever  It  appears  to  the  Board  that  any 
person  has  eni;aged  Is  engaged,  or  Is  about 
to  engage  in  any  acts  or  practices  constitut- 
ing a  violation  of  any  regulation  under  this 
t;tle  It  may  in  Its  discretion  bring  an  action. 
In  the  proper  district  court  of  the  United 
States  or  the  proper  United  States  court  of 
any  territory  or  other  place  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  to  enjoin 
such  acts  or  prmctlces,  and  upon  a  proper 
showing  s  permanent  or  temporary  Injunc- 
tion  or   restraining  order  shall    b»  granted 
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without  bond.  Upon  appllcaUon  of  the  Board. 

auy  such  court  may  aUso  issue  mandatory  in- 
junctions commanding  any  person  to  com- 
ply with  any  regulation  of  Uie  Board  uiuli  r 

iMs  I. tie. 

Sc  209.Civtl  pmaltiei 

(ul  For  each  willful  violation  of  any  rcgu- 
lauon  under  this  title,  the  Board  may  ascss 
upon  any  persi'-n  to  which  tiie  regulation  ap- 
pile.'^.  and  upon  anv  partner,  director,  officer, 
or  employee  thereof  who  willfully  p.irticl- 
paws  in  the  violation,  a  cl.il  penalty  not  ex- 
ceeding; $1,000. 

lb)   In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  any  prr- 
•im  to  pav  any  penalty  assessed  under  t!i'- 
section,  a  cuil  action  for  the  recovery  th^rr 
may.    In    the    discretion    of    the    Board,    be 
broug.it  in  the  name  of  the  United  States, 
St  210  Crtni-.nal  penalty 

V."!v->  ever  willfully  violates  any  regulation 
under  this  title  shall  be  Hned  not  more  than 
SI  000  or  imprisoned  not  more  th.m  one  year. 
or  both 
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The  Temple  or  the  13  Svns 
1  .\  mlul-course  In  economics  In  a  change- 

the-world  effort  ) 


iThe  fraud  of  false-debt  usury  Is  perhaps 
the  nivist  astounding  slelght-of-hand  ever  de- 
Msed  bv  man  or  devil  It  Is  clearly  revealed 
in  the  following  fable  written  by  the  late 
R  H  ileniphlU  (an  ex-banker i  and  anipU- 
tieJ  by  L  E.  Fleucher  | 

Once  upon  a  t.me  to  the  Temple  of  the 
Thirteen  Suns  canie  the  rich  and  powerful 
chief.  Omar  the  Third,  who  said  to  the  gold- 
smith of  the  temple,  'I  have  much  gold  and 
am  about  to  depart  for  a  f.ir  country  Wilt 
keep  this  gold  safely  for  me  against  my  re- 
turn a  year  hence'''    I  U  pay  thee  well   ' 

Tl.e  wily  goldsmith  coughed  loudly  and 
cohered  his  countenance  with  a  cloth  lest 
tlie  rich  Omar  the  Third  observe  his  joy  to 
hi.e  thU  tre;usure  In  his  possession  When  he 
wia  calm  and  could  look  .serious  he  said  to 
Omar  •Its  a  '. ery  great  re.sponslblllty  and 
rl.'.k  But  I  11  undertake  It  for  a  lithe  >  f  one 
shekel  In  e-.ery  ten  ( lO"-  »  '  Then  said  the 
Ch;ef  Om.ir.  It  s  a  deal  '  .\nd  tor'.hwith  his 
sLivcs  delivered  many  bags  c  ntain.ng  in 
all  a  thousand  .shekels  of  gold  for  which  the 
goldsmith  gave  the  chief  a  parchment  de- 
posit writing  (the  forerunner  of  the  bank- 
note) payable  "to  whom.soever  "  And  there- 
upon Chief  Omar  departed  happily  upon  his 
Journey. 

.\3  soon  as  he  was  well  out  of  the  country, 
the  .shrewd  goiiUfmith  called  his  confiden- 
tial sent)*  and  bkde  him  thus  Go  thee  now 
to  the  merchants  whom  I  tell  thee  of  and  s.»y 
to  each  that  thy  master  hath  a  little  gold 
for  hire  upon  good  security  •  And  the  servant 
departed  swiftly 

S'xm  there  came  a  great  merchant  who 
said  •Ooldsmlth,  you  old  crook,  Im  In  a 
ja.m  for  a  few  shekels  of  gold  Wilt  lend  me'^' 
And  the  goldsmith  replied  -Money  Is  very 
tight  these  days,  but  it  mlpht  be  so  arranged. 
What  is  thy  need?'  The  merchant  answered. 
"Two  hundred  shekels"  Then  said  the  gold- 
smith, "It  is  much  money  What  security 
cou!d-t  thou  pledge  for  so  great  a  sum""" 
Then  the  merchant  showed  the  goldsmith  a 
writing  of  his  pKis-sef-slons  of  merchan<!lse  t.) 
the  amount  of  a  thousand  shekels  The  gold- 
smith said.  "It  13  not  enoMgh  Thou  nuin  al.so 
pledge  thv  dwelling  and  tliy  slaves  and  thy 
raiment  '•  'Whereupon  the  merchant,  after 
much  protest,  pledged  all  his  p<5asesslons, 
even  t.-i  his  innermost  p»T<;onal  r:i:ment  (Now 
watch  this  next  par:  carefully  because  here 
la  where  the  mischief  starts;  here  Is  where 
the  false  debt  cets  created  i 

Then  said  the  mercl-ant  to  the  goldsmith. 
"I  have  no  place  to  store  so  much  money 
Keep  It  safe  for  me  but  give  me  a  writing, 
give  me  a  deposit  receipt,  which  will  show 
that  I  have  left  the  money  I  borrowed  with 
you  for  safekeeping  and  that  you  now  owe 
me  the  money  that  I  owe  you   Then  when  I 


b  ly  something  I'll  give  my  deposit  receipt 
over  to  the  .seller  and  let  you  owe  hlin  in- 
stead." And  the  goldsmith  did  even  so. 

I  Note  that  It  Is  mathematically  impou.slble 
for  a  debt  to  exist  between  the  so-called 
lender  and  the  so-called  borrower.  Why?  Be- 
cuisc  each  owes  the  other  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  money  and  each  has  the  otr.crs 
aote  to  prove  It.  Equal  debts  between  two 
uartles  cancel  out.  so  there  Is  no  debt  Since 
theres  no  debt  there's  no  loam  there's  only 
the  Illusion  of  a  loan  |  ,       .        ^ 

The  next  A.\y  came  .mother  merchant  and 
another  and  yet  .-nother.  And  to  f^ch  the 
roldsmlth  loaned  a  portion  of  the  gold  oi 
Omar  the  Third,  t.iklng  from  each  as  secu- 
rity his  entire  possessions.  Including  his  In- 
nermost person.al  raiment  And  he  g-ive  to 
each  in  writing  upon  parchment  i  the  eq"'^" 
alent  of  a  banl^noiel  showing  that  each  h.id 
on  deposit  the  money  he  had  borrowed  and 
that  therefor  the  lender  owed  the  borro-ver 
iho  monev  which  the  borrower  owed  the 
lender.  Up.jn  the  tenth  day  he  had  given 
p.rchment  deposit  writings  ib.anknotes)  for 
The  whole  of  the  thousand  shekels  But  yet 
he  had  all  the  gold 

The  goldsmith  reflected  much  upon  this 
curious  state  of  aff.ilrs  and  .said  to  himself. 
■  These  fools  know  not  how  much  polu  I 
possess  Thev  obviously  do  not  want  the  gold 
itsolf  what  "they  re.UIy  want  Is  credit  (barter 
credit) ,  that  is,  a  deposit  writing  which  they 
m»v  pass  from  h.ind  to  hand  as  money  Ac- 
tui'llv  all  thev  need  Is  the  figure  which  ap- 
pears on  the  g.ld.  Just  a  figure  to  p.iss  from 
buyer  to  seller  to  show  how  much  in  goods 
or  servl.-es  the  borrow  er-buver  owes  to  any 
holder  of  the  money  figure  I  hai  c  one  grand 
idea.  .     „, 

On  the  i.ext  dav  came  another  merch.int 
and  another  and  yet  another  And  to  e.ach 
the  gold  mith  showed  the  great  store  of  gold 
of  Omir  the  Third  And  to  each  he  pre- 
tended to  loan  a  portion,  altho  he  had  pre- 
viously loaned  It  all  to  the  first  ones  who 
came  And  It  c.\me  to  p.iss  that,  at  the  end 
of  another  ten  days,  the  goldsmith  had  pre- 
tended to  lo;>n  to  many  more  merchants  and 
had  given  special  writings  of  deposit  (bank- 
notes) for  another  thousand  shekels,  making 
two  thousand  In  all.  altho  he  had  only  one 
thou->and  shekels  of  Omar  the  Third  And 
yet   he   had   all   the  gold! 

Whereupon  the  goldsmith  reflected  to  him- 
self "What  a  cinch,  what  a  leaden  pipe 
cin-h'  I  wonder  I  didn't  think  of  this  beforei 
I  can  collect  Just  as  much  interest.  Just  as 
much  usury,  from  the  phony  deposit  writ- 
ings as  from  the  genuine  In  other  words,  I 
c  m  collect  Just  as  much  ransom  from  fake 
loans  as  from  genuine  loans.  Verily  I  am  a 
financial  wizard" 

Thereupon  the  goldsmith  caused  it  to  be 
noised  about  that  he  possessed  a  vast  store 
of  gold  for  hire  And  many  more  merchants 
c.im.-  to  Ijorriw  And  Ut  each  the  goldsmith 
delivered  writings  of  deposit  (bank  notes) 
and  collected  generous  usury  and  demanded 
pledges  from  each  of  all  his  possessions,  even 
to  his  innermost  raiment,  until  he  had  issued 
writings  of  deposit  (bank  notes)  for  ten 
thousand  shekels  and  held  mortgages  on 
substanlt.Ulv   the   whole  city. 

I  hen  went  the  goldsmith  to  the  Wise  Man 
of  the  city  and  said  unto  him:  "Verily.  I  have 
dl.scrtvered  the  greatest  racket  of  all  time;  I 
have  learned  the  magic  of  making  gold  out 
of  baloney  thru  f.ike  loans  and  Incidentally 
cro  iting  the  public  money  supply.  The  proc- 
ess is  as  follows: 

A  man  cometh  unto  me  to  borrow.  (Even 
the  King')  I  give  him  my  writing  upon 
parchment  lor  a  ledger  entn")  which 
showeth  him  how  much  money  I  owe  unto 
him  He  likewise  gives  me  his  writing  (even 
the  king)  which  showeth  that  he  owes  unto 
me  exactly  as  much  money  as  I  owe  unto 
him.  thus  cancelling  out  the  debt.  But  he's 
too  stupid  to  comprehend  this!  (Even  the 
king')  So  therefor  my  writings.  1  e  .  my  notes 
(including  my  ledger-enuy  notes)  then  p»a5 
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from  buyer  to  seller  as  money,  gathering  for 
me,  thru  the  so-called  debtors,  a  perpetual 
ransom  in  usury  which  grows  by  a  geometri- 
cal progression.  Meanwhile  their  equivalent 
notes,  even  the  king's  He  Immobilized  in  my 
strongbox,  gathering  for  them  only  dust. 
|Kote;  Modern  dust-free  bank  vaults  prevent 
the  Immobilized  notes  from  gathering  even 
dust!] 

"Furthermore,  in  addltloi.  to  borrowers' 
notes  I  also  buy  property  with  my  notes  and 
ledger  entries,  which  then  circulate  as 
money,  thus  giving  me  the  counterfeiter's 
advantage.  I.e.,  something  for  nothing. 

"This  Is  my  fake-loan,  my  false-debt,  for- 
mula. And  If  I  can  keep  It  a  secret  for  a  few 
years  I'll  collect  a  fortune  that  will  make 
Solomon's  treasury  look  like  a  secondhand 
store.  And  eventually  I'll  totally  enslave  the 
people  thru  false  debt  yet  make  them  pay  the 
costs  of  their  own  enslavement.  Better  yet, 
they  won't  even  know  they're  enslaved,  nor 
who  enslaved  them,  nor  how.  Now  tell  me. 
Wise  Man,  tell  me  how  I  may  keep  secret  this 
bonanza  for  mine  own  profit." 

Then  said  the  Wise  Man:  "Look  wise  and 
say  little,  and  only  upon  little-known  matters 
afar  off.  Obtain  the  ear  of  the  town  crier. 
Engage  him  to  spread  the  Impression  that 
money  Is  a  mysterious  subject  which  no  one 
understands  save  thee  alone.  Be  friendly  with 
the  king's  counselors  and  grant  their  favors, 
that  the  king  may  smile  upon  thee.  Have  him 
declare  thy  notes,  including  thy  ledger-entry 
notes,  the  lawful  money  of  the  land.  And 
have  him  forbid  the  people  to  exchange  thy 
notes  for  gold," 

And  the  goldsmith  did  as  he  was  bid  and 
collected  much  usury  from  his  phony  loan 
deposits,  from  his  fake  loans  and  counterfeit 


Investments.  In  fact,  he  collected  the  rental 
value  of  money,  which  Is  the  difference  in 
value  between  whole  barter  and  split  barter 
(I.e.,  between  2-party  and  multi-party  barter, 
which  money  makes  possible)  which  In  turn 
Is  the  value  of  the  division  of  labor  and  of 
all  labor-saving  devices,  which  of  course  Is 
the  value  of  civilization  Itself.  And  since  all 
new  money  created  as  fake  loans  can  demand 
and  collect  that  ruinous  ransom,  all  existing 
money  actually  loaned  or  invested  can  like- 
wise demand  and  collect  the  same  ruinous 
ransom.  That  ruinous  ransom  is  Usury 
(which  the  Bible  condemns  again  and 
again  and  again.  And  for  good  reason; 
Usury  Is  on  the  verge  of  totally  destroy- 
ing Christianity  by  transforming  the  world 
Into  a  totalitarian  slave  state  wherein  Chris- 
tianity win  be  systematically  and  ruthlessly 
destroyed,  as  was  done  by  the  same  satanlc 
swindlers  who  conquered  Russia  in  1917.)  In 
other  words,  the  goldsmith  and  his  fellow 
money-creating  usurers  collected  the  value  of 
communal  living.  I.e.,  the  value  of  living  In  an 
organized  society.  In  short,  he  collected  an 
utterly  ruinous  ransom  for  providing  the 
public  with  a  money  supply  in  the  form  of 
bank  credit,  a  money  supply  created  as  a 
gigantic,  colossal  swindle,  an  utterly  evil 
fraud! 

And  that  Is  the  reason  most  banks  have 
great  marble  pillars  and  bronze  doors,  so  that 
they  may  resemble,  outside  as  well  as  inter- 
nally, the  "place  of  imaginary  money,"  the 
false  debt  factory,  if  you  please  which  the 
goldsmith,  the  banker,  using  modem  bank- 
ing principles,  bullded  with  phony  loans  and 
investments  on  the  gold  of  Omar  the  Third 
In  the  Temple  of  the  Thirteen  Suns. 

Postscript. — The    goldsmith    (and    today's 


banker)  soon  discovered  an  even  more  po- 
tent and  effective  method  than  false-debt 
usury  for  dispossessing  the  public  on  a  grand 
scale;  he  discovered  the  fleecing  cycle  known 
as  the  "Business  Cycle."  Hero  is  how  he  ex- 
plained It  to  his  five  sons ; 

"By  increasing  or  decreasing  the  flow  of 
my  phony  loajas  and  Investments,  I  Increase 
or  decrease  the  volume  of  money  and  cause 
a  boom  or  a  depression.  I  buy  up  and  fore- 
close during  the  depression,  then  sell  out 
later  at  high  Inflation  prices  during  the  fol- 
lowing boom,  which  1  create  by  rapidly  In- 
creasing the  flow  of  my  fake  loans  and  in- 
vestments, thus  Increasing  the  money  sup- 
ply faster  than  the  public  can  back  It  (I.e., 
earn  It  back)  with  goods  and  services;  I  re- 
peat the  cycle  again  and  again,  alternately 
granting  and  then  withholding  my  phony 
loans  and  Investments.  The  people  are  like 
unto  a  great  flock  of  sheep,  which  I  thus 
periodically  fleece  on  an  even  grander  scale 
than  my  constant  fleecing  of  them  thru 
false-debt  usury," 

Note. — When  the  volume  of  money  In- 
creases faster  than  the  volume  of  goods  and 
services,  we  have  inflation.  But  because  of 
the  false  accounting  of  the  banking  system 
we  must  have  inflation  or  perish.  Why?  Be- 
cause bank  credit,  which  we  use  almost  ex- 
clusively as  money.  Is  nonexistent  debt  which 
carries  a  perpetual  compound  interest  charge 
that  must  be  added  to  prices,  causing  price 
inflation.  If  money  Inflation  does  not  then 
follow,  a  depression  does  and  we  perish  be- 
cause businessmen  and  farmers  cannot  then 
recover  their  costs  and  so  go  bankrupt.  When 
producers  cannot  recover  their  costs,  con- 
sumers will  have  nothing  to  consume  and 
will  perish. 
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{Legislative  day  of  Monday,  January  19,  1970) 


The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Russell). 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  whose  mercies  are  new 
every  morning,  make  all  things  within 
us  new  this  day.  Renew  our  faith  and 
hope  and  love.  Renew  our  wills  that  we 
serve  Thee  with  all  our  soul  and  mind 
and  strength.  Renew  our  longing  to  know 
Thee  in  Thy  fullness  and  to  show  it  by 
service  to  all  the  people.  Renew  our  love 
of  country  and  give  us  wisdom  to  help 
make  her  good  and  great.  So  lead  us 
through  the  day  that  when  evening 
comes  we  may  hear  Thee  say,  "Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant." 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 


for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ATTENDANCE  OF  SENATORS 

The  following  additional  Senators  at- 
tended the  session  of  the  Senate  today: 
DoMiNicK,  Tower,  and  Young  of  Ohio. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELd.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday,  Janu- 
ary 20,  1970,  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TTNE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  period 


RECESS  SCHEDULE  FOR  THE  SEN- 
ATE DURING  THE  NEXT  SEVERAL 
MONTHS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  the  joint 
leadership  has  approved  a  recess  sched- 
ule for  the  Senate  during  the  next  sev- 
ersJ  months. 

It  is  an  abbreviated  schedule  and  does 
not  go  beyond  the  July  4  recess. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this 
schedule  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  recess 
schedule  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


Lincoln's  Birthday  (Thursday,  February 
12) — Prom  conclusion  of  business  Tuesday, 
February  10,  until  Noon,  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 16. 

Washington's  Birthday  (Sunday,  February 
22) — Reading  of  the  Farewell  Address  on 
Monday,  February  23,  followed  by  normal 
legislative  matters. 

Easter  (Sunday.  March  29) — From  conclu- 
sion of  business  Thtirsday,  March  26,  tuitll 
Noon,  Tuesday,  March  31. 

Memorial  Day  (Saturday,  May  30)— From 
conclusion  of  business  Thursday,  May  28, 
until  Noon,  Monday,  June  1. 

July  4  (Saturday) — From  conclusion  of 
business  Thursday,  July  2,  until  Noon,  Mon- 
day, July  6. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  We 
on  the  mincwity  side  agree  with  the  pro- 
posed tnmcated  and  abbreviated  recess 
schedule.  We  believe  that  if  we  are  to 
get  our  work  done,  we  must  stay  on  the 
job.  If  we  are  to  get  the  work  done,  we 
will  have  to  have  long  sessions.  The  dis- 
tingtiished  majority  leader  has  indi- 
cated that  we  may  well  have  some  Sat- 
urday sessions.  If  we  do,  it  will  be  our 
responsibility  to  be  on  hand  to  help  him. 

Individual  Senators  will  have  to  accept 
and  assume  the  risk  of  being  absent  if 
they  have  already  made  engagements. 
Let  me  say  that  my  heart  goes  out  to 
all  our  colleagues  who  may  find  them- 
selves in  that  predicament,  and  I  may 
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find  myself  in  the  same  position.  But 
tins  we  must  do. 

A5  I  said  yesterday  off  the  floor,  we 
should  dnve  hard  to  comply  »ith  the 
law  The  law  provides  that  we  adjourn 
by  July  31.  We  set  a  bad  example  for 
the  country.  It  seenvs  to  me.  m  tu'iklng 
people  to  obey  the  law  while  we  ignore 
:i  every  year  because  of  our  superior 
luht  to  do  so 

Therefore.  I  am  sure  that  the  distin- 
k!u;.shed  majority  leader  ai^rees  with  me 
that  we  should  make  our  objective  one 
of  compliance  with  the  statute  and  work 
out  an  adjournment  on  that  day 

We.  over  here  on  this  .side  of  the  aisle. 
Will  do  all  we  can  to  help. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  And  we  over  here 
will  do  all  we  can  to  t)o  of  aosisunce 
in  tl^at  respect. 


TRIBUTE     TO     JOHN     D      RHODES. 

FORMER      CHIEF     OFFICIAL      RE- 
PORTER OF  DEBATES 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
should  like  to  Uke  this  occasion  to  join 
In  the  remarks  already  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  iMrs. 
Smith)  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  EtakoU  'Mr  Young >.  In  ex- 
tending congratulauons  and  feliciutiona 
to  our  former  associate.  Mr  John  D 
Rhodes,  who  celebrated  his  90th  birth- 
day anniversary  on  January  19 

He  is  now  reared  He  was  an  out- 
siandins  reporter  He  was  a  gentleman. 
He  was  courteous  He  was  considerate. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  mtestnty 

I  am  delighted  that  this  fine  man  is 
enjoying  such  ^'ood  health  in  his  retire- 
ment and  that  he  has  reached  the  age  of 
90 

I  hope  that  this  will  be  an  occasion 
which  will  be  marked  for  many  years  In 
the  future,  to  show  our  regard  and  good 
will  at  all  times  to  tliis  outstanding  man. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  <Mr 
Russell  >.  I  hope  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Montana  will  per- 
mit the  Chair  to  associate  lumself  with 
those  remarks. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD  I  am  delighted 


banks  could  divert  funds  from  savings 
and  loAi\  associations  which  have  heen 
the  mamstay  of  the  mortgage  market. 
Since  commercial  banks  only  put  25 
percent  of  their  funds  into  mortgages 
and  savings  and  loan  as-soclatlons  put 
95  percent  of  their  f  und.s  in  mortsages.  a 
shift  of  $1  from  a  savmgs  and  loan  as- 
sociation to  a  bank  takes  70  cents  out  of 
the  funds  available  for  mortna^e  loans. 
F.ven  If  savings  and  loan  associations 
are  ranted  a  similar  increa.'se— and  they 
will  be -many  of  them  could  not  afford 
to  pay  It  because  their  earnings  are  tied 
to  lower  yielding  luortgaties  acquired  in 
ea:  lier  years. 

Higher  rates  paid  by  commercial  banks 
will  attract  funds  away  from  savings  and 
loan  a-ssociations  and  deal  the  mortsage 
market  another  crippling  blow- 
Mr  Pre  ident.  I  say  this  on  the  ba.sis 
of  having  talked  to  ^cores  of  savings  and 
loan  ao.'-uCiation  oCQcials  in  my  State  and 
el^cAhere  I  am  sure  tlial  this  is  tiie  case. 
They  use  a  very  long  word  to  de;Kribe 
what  th:s  does  It  is  •disintermediation." 
But  what  it  means  is  the  flowout  of  sav- 
ings and  loans,  and  that  is  out  of  the 
availability  to  tlie  housing  market,  and 
into  the  conunercial  banks,  where  most 
of  the  loans  are  made  to  businesses. 

It  IS  also  counterproductive  for  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  raise  the  maxi- 
mum rate  payable  on  large  denomination 
certificates  of  deposit  to  as  much  as  7'^ 
percent.  The  restrictive  policies  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  have  just  besun  to  exert 
real  pressure  on  large  money  market 
banks,  who  continued  to  expand  their 
bu.sine,ss  loans  in  record  volume  in  1969. 
The  mcrease  in  the  rate  paid  on  cer- 
tificates of  deposit  w  ill  enable  large  com- 
mercial banks  to  attract  more  funds  away 
from  housing  to  feed  the  corporate  in- 
vestment boom  It  IS  most  unfortunate 
for  the  economy  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  acceded  to  the  pressures  of 
large  bank.s  for  an  increase  in  the  de- 
pasii  ceilinj;: 


R.\ISED  RATES  TO  BANK  DEPOSI- 
TORS IS  BLNOCKOUT  BLOW  FOR 
HOUSING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  last 
night  at  5  p  m  .  the  bank  regulatory  agen- 
cies Increased  the  maximum  rate  pay- 
able on  bank  savings  deposits 

According  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  FDIC.  the  ceiling  on  com- 
mercial bank  passbook  accounts  was  In- 
creased from  4  to  4  4  percent,  and  on  1- 
year  certificates  of  deposits  from  5  to 
5' 2  percent 

The  Increase  m  the  rates  which  com- 
mercial banks  can  pay  on  time  deposits 
can  dry  up  the  already  dwindling  supply 
of  mortgage  credit. 

We  already  face  a  depression  In  the 
homcbuUding  industry,  and  the  Increase 
in  the  deposit  rate  celling  can  only  make 
It  worse.  We  are  In  the  throes  of  the  most 
severe  housing  shortage  in  20  years,  and 
the  action  by  the  banking  agencies  may 
send  this  sUggerlng  industry  down  for 
the  count. 
Higher  deposit  rates  for  commercial 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The    PRESIDEINT    pro    tempore.   The 

clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The    asj-l-stant    legi.slative   clerk    pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 


DE.\TH  OF  DAVID  O  McKAY.  PRESI- 
DENT OF  CHURCH  OF  JESUS 
CHRIST   OF   LATTER-DAY   SAINTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  one 
of  the  world's  great  church  leaders. 
David  O  McKay,  president  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latler-Day 
Saints  has  passed  on  to  his  reward  at 
the  age  of  96 

Mr  McKay  was  an  outstanding  in- 
fluence in  the  Rocky  MounUln  West: 
not  only  In  the  State  of  Utah,  but  also 
in  Nevada.  Aruona.  Colorado.  Montana, 
and  Idaho. 

He  «as  responsible  for  the  great  ex- 
pansion of  his  church:  it  had  a  mem- 
l)eishi;i  of  a  httle  m  excess  of  1  million 
when  he  assumed  the  presidency,  and 
at  his  death.  I  understand,  the  member- 
ship had  grown  to  in  excess  of  3  million. 


Furthermore,  the  number  of  wards  or 
l>arishes  had  increased  from  1,660  to  ap- 
proximately 4.500  during  his  tenure:  the 
number  of  stakes  from  Just  under  200  to 
more  than  500.  Scores  of  new  chapels 
and  seminaries  have  been  erected  not 
only  in  this  country  but  throughout  the 
world. 

The  Mormons  are  a  great  missionary 
people.  And  their  influence — and  it  has 
been  most  beneficial— has  been  felt  not 
only  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  West  espe- 
cially, but  also  In  the  islands  of  the  Pa- 
cific, in  the  countries  of  the  Orient,  in 
Western  Europe,  in  Latin  America,  and 
ui  Austraha. 

The  Mormons  are  a  thrifty  and  very 
corLscientious  group  of  people,  who  do 
their  be.n  to  lojk  after  their  own  rcco'.;- 
nlzing  the  rights  of  others  to  live  among 
them  and  do  as  they  think  best.  They 
have  contributed  much  to  the  building 
up  of  the  West  as  a  whole. 

They  have  suffered  their  share  of  per- 
.secution  but  they  have  survived  and 
they  have  made  of  the  State  of  Utah 
a  mecca  for  the  meml>ers  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints. 

President  McKay,  the  ninth  president 
of  the  church,  was  a  mam  of  great  wis- 
dom who  made  many  contributions  to 
the  welfare  of  the  region  and  to  the 
benefit  of  his  people. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  express  my  deep 
sorrow  at  the  passing  of  this  great  man 
who  represented  such  a  fine  church. 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow 
the  t)eautiful  and  historic  Mormon  Tab- 
ernacle In  Salt  Lake  City  wlU  be  the 
.scene  of  the  funeral  of  a  remarkable 
man  and  religious  leader,  Duvld  O.  Mc- 
Kay, who  died  this  week  at  the  age  of 
96 

David  O  McKay,  who  gave  his  life  to 
the  advancement  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  presided  as 
its  president  through  a  period  of  phe- 
nomenal growth  which  saw  this  church 
rise  from  persecution  to  a  worldwide 
membership  of  nearly  3  million  souls. 
My  own  State  of  Wyoming  Is  blessed 
to  have  among  its  citizens  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  those  who  follow  the  tenets  of 
the  LDS  Church  for  so  long  directed  by 
Mr.  McKay  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
Council  of  the  Twelve  To  them,  as  to 
all  of  us.  he  stood  as  an  example  of 
sturdy  leadership  and  enduring  quali- 
ties through  a  time  when  both  were  In 
demand  His  work  and  his  example  will 
carry  on,  I  am  confident,  for  many  more 
than  the  96  short  years  he  was  among 
us. 

Mr,  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
.sut^se.st  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tlic 
clerk  w  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr.  President.  I 
r.5k  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  BuR- 
picK  in  the  chair*.  Without  objection,  it 
IS  30  ordered. 
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PRESIDENT    NIXON    SHOULD    WEL- 
COME REPORT  FROM  CYRUS  EATON 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
Cyrus  S.  Eaton,  chairman  of  the  board 


of  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad,  one  of 
our  Nation's  leading  Indufitralists,  and  a 
great  American,  recently  returned  with 
his  wife  from  8  days  In  HanoL  Daring 
their  visit,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baton  talked 
at  great  length  with  top  officials  of  North 
Vietnam.  They  saw  every  ofBcial  they 
w  anted  to  see,  including  Prime  Mhiteter 
Pliam  Van  Dong.  Communist  Party 
leader  Le  Duaa  and  National  Assembly 
leader  Troung  Chin.  They  were  enter- 
tained by  Premier  Pham  Van  Dosxg  at  a 
4-hour  dinner  party. 

The  Batons  returned  to  the  United 
States  with  the  definite  conviction  that 
only  President  Nixon  can  end  the  Viet- 
nam war.  and  that  leaders  of  North  Viet- 
nam are  convinced  that  he  does  not  want 
the  war  to  end.  Mr.  Eaton  has  preaented 
a  detailed  plan  which  he  believes  voold 
bring  an  end  to  our  Involvement  in  that 
immoral,  undeclared  war  in  Vietmim — 
a  plan  acceptable  to  Hanoi  and  In  line 
with  President  Nixon's  announced  inten- 
tions. He  has  stated  that  he  expected  to 
transmit  his  own  views  and  those  of 
North  Vietnamese  officials  to  President 
Nixon  and  to  Henry  Kissinger,  the  Presi- 
dent's special  assistant  for  national 
security  affairs. 

Cyrus  Eaton  states  that  President 
Nfaton  could  end  the  Vietnam  war  now 
by  agreeing  to  withdraw  100.000  Ameri- 
can troop«  within  60  days  arul  all  other 
UjS.  forces  in  18  months.  He  has  said 
from  his  conversations  in  Hand  he  is 
sure  If  President  Nixon  agrees  to  tboee 
terms,  "all  other  (questions  would  resolve 
themselves  quickly."  He  summarised  the 
North  Vietnam  position  this  way: 

The  people  ol  norUi  Vietnam  arc  eon- 
oemed  that  President  Nixon  really  docs  not 
want  the  war  to  end.  11  they  were  eonvlncad 
that  be  did,  many  o(  the  problema  wofuld  to 
BOlved.  Leaders  in  Hanoi  stadj  the  VnA- 
dent'B  epeechea,  which  are  recetvcd  two  cr 
three  hours  alter  he  drilveTs  them  .  .  .  They 
are  disturbed  by  his  statements  that  U  b« 
pulls  U£.  troops  out  of  Vietnam,  be  la  going 
to  equip  others  to  continue  the  fight  .  .  . 
They  are  troubled  by  the  fact  that  President 
Nixon  says  he  wiU  withdraw  combat  troofw — 
Inlantrymen — but  that  he  will  leave  Ameri- 
can support  troops,  ammunition,  and  our 
warplanes  and  UJ&  air  peraoniwel  and  our 
heUcopter  crews  and  our  fieet  to  continue 
the  w&r. 

Mr.  Eaton  said  he  told  the  North  Viet- 
namese leaders  that  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration "Is  sincere"  in  seeking  an  end  to 
the  war.  However,  he  noted  thai  they 
are  prepared  to  continue  the  war  indefi- 
nitely. Mr.  Eaton  stated  he  has  every 
reason  to  believe  and  Is  optimistic  the 
Vietnam  war  can  be  brought  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion.  "The  main  task  is 
to  convince  Hanoi  we  really  want  to  end 
It."  he  stressed. 

Mr.  President,  President  Nixon  has 
stated  that  he  has  a  secret  plan  and  a 
secret  timetable  for  withdrawing  the 
American  forces  from  Vietnam.  To  date 
he  has  announced  the  eventual  with- 
diawal  of  only  110.000  men.  However,  at 
the  same  time  he  has  failed  to  face  up 
to  the  fact  that  the  only  way  this  war 
wUl  be  brought  to  an  end  is  for  both  sides 
to  compromise  on  a  political  and  diplo- 
matic solution — a  compromise  that  must 
include  a  coalition  government  in  Saigon 
and  free  elections  properly  supervised. 

It  Is  obvious  that  there  will  never  be 


peace  In  South  Vietnam  until  and  unless 
a  coalition  government  is  established  in 
Saigon  composed  of  all  elements  of  South 
Vietnamese  political  life,  tnclnding  rep- 
resentatives of  the  National  Liberation 
Front.  It  is  e<iually  clear  that  Thleu  and 
Ky  are  not  going  to  preside  over  their 
own  removal  from  power,  so  negotia- 
tions in  which  they  have  a  power  of  veto 
are  doomed  from  the  outset.  "ITiere  can 
be  no  escape  from  this  hard  tnrth. 

The  desire  of  those  Saigon  militarist 
leaders  to  remain  in  power  is  totally  in- 
consistent with  President  Nixon's  state- 
ment that  "what  is  Important  is  what 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  want." 
These  Incompatible  policies  hold  out  the 
prospect  not  of  peace  biit  of  a  prolonged 
military  occupation  which  will  continue 
indefinitely  to  drain  American  treasure 
and  lives. 

Mr.  President,  if  leaders  of  the  Nixon 
administration  ruilly  wish  to  end  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam,  they  should  Insist 
that  representatives  of  the  legislative 
body  of  South  Vietnam  participate  In  the 
peace  conference.  It  appears  that  the 
members  of  the  South  Vietnamese  legis- 
lative body  do  not  see  eye-to-eye  with 
the  Thleu-Ky  regime  and  the  clique  of 
generals  who  control  the  executive  de- 
partment of  that  bleeding  country.  The 
legislators.  I  am  sure,  are  closer  to  the 
people  than  the  swaggering  militarists 
in  their  hurarlous  palaces — ^palaces,  I 
might  add,  which  were  paid  for  by  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  and  the  sweat  and  blood 
of  Vietnamese  peasants  and  American 
soldiers. 

The  fact  is  that  while  professing  a  de- 
sire for  peace,  the  Nixon  administration 
hts  failed  to  create  the  political  condi- 
tions in  Vietnam  under  which  peace  is 
possible.  This  raises  the  question  as  to 
whether  this  administration  really  seeks 
to  end  this  war  despite  the  President's  re- 
peated statements  to  the  contrary.  Until 
the  Fresidexit  begins  U>  nake  a  real  ef- 
fort to  solve  the  central  task  of  forming 
a  coalition  govenunent  in  Saigon,  he  can- 
not begin  to  make  good  the  pledge  on 
which  he  was  elected. 

Leaders  of  North  Vietnam  are  not  con- 
vinced either  by  President  Nixon's  words 
or  by  his  actions  that  he  sincerely  wishes 
to  brine,  about  an  end  u>  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam based  on  the  poUtieal  and  military 
realities.  Prom  their  point  of  view,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  not  given  a  definitive 
sign  of  his  determination  to  withdraw  all 
American  forces  within  a  reasonable  time 
period.  Repeated  statements  by  the  Pres- 
idoit  and  more  recently  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew  lauding  the  militarist  regime 
of  Thieu  and  Ky  and  assuring  our  con- 
tinued support  of  their  corrupt  govern- 
ment leave  the  Impression  with  North 
Vietnamese  leaders,  according  to  Cyrus 
Eaton,  that  President  Nixon  "is  not  seri- 
ous about  ending  the  war." 

There  is  a  simple  way  that  President 
Nixon  can  instantly  dispel  that 
impression. 

If  he  really  wishes  to  end  the  abomi- 
nable war  in  Vietnam  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, he  could  prove  It  to  the  world  and 
signal  his  sincerity  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese by  immediately  calling  Cyrus 
Eaton  to  the  White  House  for  a  first- 
hand rqport  on  the  sentiments  of  the 
leaders  of  Hanoi. 


Here  is  a  golden  opportunity — through 
Cyrus  Eaton — to  cut  away  the  redU^ie, 
protocol,  and  sensdess  formalities  and 
to  begin  direct  negotiations  to  end  our 
involvement  in  the  Vietnam  quagmire. 

Cynis  Eaton  has  performed  a  major 
service  to  mankind  by  obtaining  the 
views  of  the  leaders  of  Hanoi  in  face- 
to-face  conversations.  Now,  the  respon- 
sibility for  taking  full  advantage  of 
this  vital  information  rests  squarely 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  President. 

History  and  humanity  will  never  for- 
give the  administration  if  it  fails  to  seize 
this  opportiuiity  to  achieve  the  goal  of 
all  sensible  men  and  women  throughout 
the  world, 

Cyrus  Eaton  has  proposed  a  plan  for 
ending  the  war  that  is  not  only  accept- 
able to  the  North  \netnamese,  but  also 
affords  the  United  States  the  ©importu- 
nity to  withdraw  in  an  orderly  fasiiion 
and  to  arrange  a  political  comprranise 
in  the  interim.  Eighteen  months  is  a 
long  time.  If  the  President  sincerely  de- 
sires to  end  our  involvement  in  Vietnam 
by  July  1,  1971,  then  he  should  announce 
that  he  is  willing  to  accept  the  proposals 
brought  back  by  Mr.  Eaton  and  an- 
nounce immediate  steps  toward  imple- 
menting them. 

Americans  are  tired  of  hearing  about 
secret  plans  to  end  the  war  that  do  not 
bring  resTilts.  They  heard  about  a  secret 
plan   from  Richard  Nixon   in  October 

1968.  Now  more  than  a  year  later,  more 
than  half  a  million  American  GFs,  air- 
men, marines,  and  sailors  remain  in 
Southeast  Asia,  many  of  th«n  fighting 
and  dying  each  day.  Americans  are  tired 
of  diplomatic  doublctalk  while  their 
sons  and  husbands  risk  their  lives  daily 
in  Vietnam.  Here  at  last  is  a  positive 
sign  from  Hanoi  on  a  way  to  end  the 
war. 

Cyrus  Eaton's  proposal  Is  a  workable 
plan  to  end  the  bloodshed  in  Vietnam— 
the  continued  killing  and  wounding  and 
the  maiming  of  American  GI's  and  Viet- 
namese soldiers  and  civilians.  President 
Nixon  should  make  a  forthright  response 
to  this  plan  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Cyrus  S.  Eaton  is  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  outstanding  industrialists  in 
our  Nation.  He  is  nationally  known  and 
highly  respected  not  only  In  the  United 
State  but  also  In  Canada  and  various 
European  nations  as  a  great  and  learned 
man  and  as  an  internationally  known  in- 
dustrialist and  capitalist  who  has 
throughout  the  last  20  years  or  more  been 
tlie  world's  leading  exponent  of  under- 
standing and  permanent  peace  between 
all  nations  of  the  world.  He  is  a  fellow  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

The  Cleveland  Press  on  December  26, 

1969,  published  an  editorial  under  the 
caption  "Nixon  Should  Welcome  Report 
From  Eaton,"  I  embody  this  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NixoH  Should  Wblcoms  Rjpobv 
FaoM  Eaton 
Preaidait  Nixon  has  said  IreqneBtty  he 
places  top  priority  on  his  request  to  end  the 


it 
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war    m    Vietnam^r.    at    »'«'/?_'"-*    '^' 
fn>r«l  S'ates    deep  invo.vement   .new 

Pursuing 'h''  caus*    he   shr-Ud   .pare   n- 

r,f  the  thinkm?  of  North  V.etr.arn  s  leade^ 
That  s  a  difficult  feat,  in  the  absence  o(  dip 

lomatlc  channels  r-,r,i«    Eaton 

But    Cleveland    mdustnahst    ^^us   Eato'^ 

ha3  just   returned   tron.  »  ^"?"l;«  tllLV  a 
vi^'    to   Hanoi    dunns   which   he   talked    at 
engtl    wuh  top  omc:a:s    He  =aid  these  lead- 
I'r^'a  e  convmc^ed  that  onlv  P^-'^^"'  'l^'^ 
can  end  the  war-  and  that  he  do*s  not  realU 

want  It  to  end  i,«rn»cl 

A  report  from  Eaton  on  what  he  learned 
in  Hanoi  could  be  imtnen,elv  valuable  In 
wJhmgton  President  Nixon  *>^'^"'<^  '"^"^ 
him  to  the  White  House  for  a  conference 

Mr    YOUNG  of  Ohio    Mr    President 
this   editorial.    I    believe,    expresses    the 
seiuiment^  of  all  Araencaiis  *ho  com- 
prehend the  terrible  price  our  cDuntry 
and  our  civiluation  are  paying   for  the 

ai^ony  of  Vietnam  ^   .    .v,     «h 

Every   dav,  every   hour  that   the   ad- 
mmutrat.on  delays  endin:.  the  Vietnam 
violence  means  that   the    ives  of   moie 
brave  men  v^ill  be  sensele-ssly  -^cnflced- 
means  that  our  national  una^^e  through- 
out the  world  *ill  be  further  I'^'^'shed- 
means  that  our  youns  people  wiU  be  fur- 
ther discusied  and  du>illusloned-rneans 
that  our  treasure  and  resources  wiU  con- 
tinue to  pour  into  the  bottomless  pit  of 
a  Southeast  .Asia  war  m  which  victory  i^ 
impossible  for  anyone,  whle  our  whole 
^ocietv  shudders  and  tremble.s  under  the 
stresses  and  strains  of  enormous  prob- 
lems that  cannot  be  solved  or  even  con- 
fronted  without   the   billions  of   doUars 
that  are  being  thrown  av^ay  to  the  winds 

1'.;  Vietnam  ^  --w,i<.f 

It  IS  up  to  our  Commander  m  Chiei 
to  rescue  this  Nation  and  this  world  from 
the  terrible  tragedy  of  Vietnam  It  is 
the  le^al  and  moral  duty  of  the  Com- 
mandVr  in  Chief  to  take  dynamic  action 
that  will  free  millions  of  American  fam- 
ilies from  the  threat  that  their  sons  will 
die  in  dubious  battle  thousands  of  miie^ 
from  home,  m  a  war  that  cannot  be 
settled  by  force  of  arms,  involving  issues 
that  can  only  be  resolved  at  the  confer- 
ence table  and  In  the  minds  of  men  and 

vkomen  ,    .  .„  ^_i,o 

Should  the  administration  fad  to  seize 
this  new  opportunity  to  e^d  a  Paroxism 
that  is  wracking  all  humanity.  I  bel  eve 
that  Congress  should  seriously  cons  der 
ending  the  Vietnam  lughtmare  by  cutlin. 
off  the  funds  required  for  the  continued 
conduct  of  the  war  „^.  „» 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  or 

*  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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THE  POSTAL  ACADEMY  PROGRAM 
Mr    GRIFFIN    Mr    President,  earlier 


thu.  month  the  Post  Offlce  Departmen  , 
headed  by  Postmaster  General  Blount, 
announced  a  program  to  provide  reme- 
dial education  and  training  leading  to  job 
opportunities  for  the  dls»dvanta«ed  In 


SIX  major  cities  of  the  Nation.  Including 
Detroit.  Mich.  . 

It  is  encoura«ini:  to  not<^  this  further 
(Mdcnce  of  a  determined  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Nixon  administration  to  as- 
sist the  unemployed,  the  underemployed^ 
and  the  dropouts  through  sound  and 
imaKinaiive  n<'«  programs. 

Mr  Pre.Mdenl.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  m  the  Record  two 
releases  from  the  Post  Office  Department 
relating  to  this  new  prosiram 

There  beiny  no  objection,  the  releases 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

OcNEaM-  REi-tASE  No  2 
A  IX  citv  posuii  academy  progr.im  tJ  give 
remedial  education  and  Job  i.pporiunlties  to 
economically  disadvantaged  school  dropouts 
aged  16  through  21  was  un\elled  today  b> 
Postmaster  General  Wmlon   M    Blount 

In    a   Joint    \V...-hington    pres.s   conference. 
Postmaster  Ger.eral  Blount    Labor  Secretary 
Geiirge  Shult/  .ind  Oftice  of  Economic  Oppor- 
-uni'v     Director     Runusfeld     announced     the 
Post   omce  Departmei.t   will   establish   postal 
academies  in   the  ghettos  of  six  cities  to  en- 
able  voung   school   dropouts    to   attain    basic 
educitional    skills,    and    to    give    educational 
hr-i  to  postal  employees  who  have  been  un- 
able to  quallfv  for  advancement  to  clerk  and 
carrier  positions    The  six  cnles   are     Wash- 
ineton     DC.    Newark     New    Jersey.    Atlanta. 
Georgia      Chicago.    Illinois;     San    Francisco. 
California,    and  Detroit,  Michigan 

Financing  for  the  program  will  be  shared 
bv  the  three  Government  agencies  Staffing 
and  operation  will  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  Postal  Service 

Local  volunteer  postal  people,  familiar  with 
inner-citv  conditions,  will  recruit  and  train 
the  disadvantaged  youths  on  a  full-time  basis 
m  storefront  academies 

Those  enrolled  as  studenu  In  the  postal 
academie.s  will  include  dropouts  without 
empl  .vment  as  well  as  underemployed  young 
men  and  women  now  working  at  low-level 
chores  in  postal  installations 

■  The  Post  Office  Department  has  great  po- 
tential in  manpower  talent  and  structure  to 
open  new  doors  to  the  urban  youth  of  Amer- 
ica who  have  dropped  out  of  school."  Post- 
master  General  Blount  said  No  oilier  insti- 
tution is  so  well  situated  and  organized  to 
do  this  Job  " 

Among  the  Post  Offices  strongest  assets 
are  the  fact  that  It  is  a  multiple  business 
operation  In  every  city  In  the  nation,  em- 
ployees walk  every  street,  knocking  on  every 
door,  many  employees  are  known  trusted 
and  respected  by  most  '"<1'^"1"»'^J"  ""i  °"' 
of  the  ghetto:  and  employees  walk  dally  m 
and  out  of  every  business  establishment 
where  employment  opportunities  exlst^ 

Postal  academies  will  be  staffed  by  specially 
trained  postal  people  familiar  with  the  Inner- 
cltvwayofUfe  „,„.h   «t 

The  postal  academy  program  1^  »"^'^" 
helping  to  upgrade  dlsiidvantaged  youth  edu- 
cauonalf?  by  providing  basic  skills,  for  in- 
stance  in  the  three  R  s 

The  postal  academies  will  teach  these  basic 
skills  while  at  the  same  time  providing  en- 
rolled studenu  with  money-earning  oppor- 
tunities at  nearby  postal  '"-^^'i^V°Mudents 
Upon  completing  basic  course.s  studenu 
can  go  to  work  at  better  jobs  in  post  offices, 
can  be  placed  In  business  and  industry,  or 
can  continue  their  education  further 

under  the  sn-clty  pilot  program^ the  new 
postal  academies  will  have  K™-!";^*^  °' f '^: 
^nced  training  of  2.100  dropouU  by  the  end 
^f  Fl.scal  Year  1971  During  this  tlrne,  the 
academies  will  also  be  In  the  process  of  train- 
ing 720  lower-level  employees  for  higher  p*y- 

'"Krn'^eth  A  Housman   Assistant  Postmas^r 
General   for  Personnel,  was  crwllted  by  Mr. 


Blount   as  the   organizing  force  behind  the 
new  program    During  the  pa*    stimrner.  Mr 

Housman  enl.Med  the  «"PP«^\°'  'g^^"     Ir^- 

unteer  postal  counselors  who  took  8  250    ri- 

er.cltv%oung.ters  in  tow  and  ^";-«'^''^"^\> 

kept    94    per    cent    of    them    on    the    Job   all 

■  The  summer  work  experience  of  ou""  D* 
partment.  when  volunteer  P-\^  ,  ^^-";^'„";^ 
each  took  personal  re.^pon.Mblllt  >  f°r  «ve 
dls:.dvantaged  young  people,  ^^^'^^f*.  "^ 
f,,a,  our  i;>stal  people  are  anx  otus  to  help 
eronomlcally  disadvantaged  youth  'f  "^•'>  »^« 
permitted  to  do  so  Now  we  are  no  only 
eo  <  to  a.sk  them -we  are  also  going  to 
provide  tiiem  with  the  help  and  facilities 
"hit  will  enable  them  to  do  a  community 
jobs  *hlch  t!u.y  have  shown  they  can  and 
want  to  do  •■  Mr  Housman  said 

cost  of  the  new  postal  academy  Pl>"t  Pr°- 
eram  in  six  cities  Is  estimated  at  •1.161.746 
?or  Fiscal  Year  1970:  inclusive  of  training 
costs  for  postal  employees,  rental  of  neigh- 
borhood storefronts  for  instruction  pur- 
poses, and  maintenance  of  small  sia«='  °f 
postal  street  workers  who  will  "^'^t  »"f 
counsel  enrollees  on  a  24-hour-a-da>^  basis 
The  program  Is  Jointly  financed  by  the  Poet 
Office  Department  (lOc;)  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunltv  (90r  )  ^    ^  v. 

■The  cost  to  the  Post  Office  Is  Justified  be- 
cause It  IS  an  excellent  source  for  obtam- 
ing  new  employees  as  well  as  enabling  large 
nimibers  of  our  fine  present  postal  employees 
to  advance  within  the  service."  the  Post- 
mister  General  said 

After  a.s-sesslng  the  results  of  the  slx-clty 
pilot  program,  the  Department  will  consider 
further  extension  of  the  postal  academy  con- 
cept Such  expansion  would  permit  postal 
academies  to  tram  thousands  of  young  peo- 
ple and  postal  employees  annually 

The  postal  academy  program  in  no  way 
competes  with  established  educational  fa- 
cllitres,"  Mr  Blount  said  The  thing  to  re- 
member is  that  the  youngsters  we  are  goliig 
to  train  are  those  who  have  dropped  out  of 
the  normal  stream  of  educatlon-they  are 
living  in  the  streets,  largely  ""•^""P^^yf.^^ 
without  the  skills  to  satisfy  their  needs  The 
postal  academies  will  give  them  a  chance  to 
work  up**rd  right  In  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods, under  the  gtildance  of  postal  people 
who  are  old  hands  In  the  ghetto  and  who 
can  speak  the  language  of  the  underprivi- 
leged 


Youths  eligible  for  the  postal  academies 
must  meet  certain  main  qualifications  be  at 
least  16  and  not  over  21  years  of  age;  be 
recommended  by  a  postal  academy  street 
worker;  and  have  parental  pernUsslon  to  at- 
tend. If  under  18 

The  postal  academies  In  the  six  pilot  Cities 
will  get  under  way  In  May  1970  The  Inter- 
vening months  will  be  used  to  train  posta 
neoDle  to  handle  the  new  operation,  select 
«ndldates  for  training,  and  equip  neighbor- 
hood storefronu  which  will  serve  as  the  acad- 
emy sues  in  each  of  the  six  pilot  studies. 

General  Release  No   3 

HIGHLIGHTS  or   POSTAL   ACADEMY   PROGRAM 
OBJECTIVES 

To  provide  upward  mobility  Into  colleges, 
bului^  and  government  for  educationally 
m^vTntlged  yxjuth  and  underemploye<l 
^1  wolfkers  through  educational  units 
using  Post  Office  Department  resources 

THE    PROGRAM 

Philosophy:  Train  dedicated  and  talented 
pJI^r^mployee,  to  provide  school  dropout, 
wUh  immediate  help  through  pe"on»l  ^n- 
«rn  and  by  meeUng  personal  ne«ls  with 
community  resources. 

Prof^ram 

1  Street  Acudemy  It  provides  motivation 
for  youths  16  through  21  years  of  age  to  move 
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upward  and  gives  them  remedial  educational 

help. 

2.  Academy  o/  Traruiition.:  Courses  to  se- 
cure fur  each  student  elUier  a  higher  pay 
level  in  the  p)ostal  service  or  a  high  school 
eq'.ilvalc::cy  certificate,  making  school  drop- 
outfi  eligible  for  further  education  and  busl- 
licis  or  civil  .service  cmnloynient. 

3.  Postal  Academy  Training  Institute:  An 
in^Ulute  to  tram  the  posutl  persamiei  who 
\,ill  be  involve  J  lu  ihc  prot,ram. 

HOW  wii-L  rr  »oaK.> 

It  will  work  by  esta.bliblilr.g  Pasuil  Acad- 
ciiucs  to  educate  the  toul  youth  and  euable 
him  to  develop  lUs  tj.lciits. 

It  will  train  dcdlcat<>d  urb.m  postal  em- 
ployees to  reach  and  teach  youth  and  be 
available  to  you  24  hours  a  day. 

It  win  provide  part-time  employment  in 
ih?  P.  Ft  Oit'.ce  for  ycu  h  who  attend  the 
Acidemles. 

It  will  involve  the  entire  conununlty  In 
an  .ic'.iuu  program. 

TIME    TABLF. 

The  plan  provides  lor  an  Initial  pilot  pro- 
gram m  six  cities  W  begin  In  May  1970  with 
the  exieiulou  of  the  activity  to  additional 
cities  b;v.«ed  on  values  achieved  in  the  pilot 
pngraui. 

THE    CITIES 

The  program  will  be  instituted  In  Wash- 
ington. DC;  Newark,  New  Jersey;  Atlanta, 
Georgia;  Chicago.  Illinois;  San  Francisco, 
California;  and  Detroit,  Michigan. 

THE    COST 

The  pilot  program  will  cost  an  estimated 
ei. 161,746  in  Fiscal  Tear  1970,  Including 
training  costs  for  postal  employees,  rental  of 
neightxjrhood  facilities  for  instructional  use, 
and  stof&ug. 

FUNDING 

Tlie  initial  funding,  through  Fiscal  Year 
1971,  will  be  provided  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment funding  10  per  cent  of  the  costs, 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  OpportuiUty  funding  the  remain- 
ing costs.  The  cost  to  the  Post  Office  Is  Justi- 
fied because  pnstal  employees  will  be  qualify- 
ing for  advancement  and  the  program  will 
provide  a  source  for  new  employees. 

WHY    THE    POST    OFTICE? 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  a  great 
existing  (xitentlal  in  manpower  talent  and 
structure  to  help  America's  young  urban 
school  dropouts  No  other  institution  is  so 
well  situated  and  organized  in  the  ghetto  to 
do  this  Job: 

A  multiple  business  operation  In  every  city 
and  ghetto  In  the  nation; 

Employees  visiting  almost  every  street 
almost  every  day  of  the  year; 

Employees  who  live  in  the  glietto  and  have 
strong  community  interest  and  pride; 

Employees  known,  trusted  and  respected 
by  most  individuals  in  or  our  of  the  ghetto; 
and 

Employees  in  and  out  of  every  business 
establishment  daily  where  employment  po- 
tential exists. 

DROPOUTS  AND  POSTAL  EMPLOYEES  AmRD 

The  street  Academies  will  operate  on  a 
tri-semester  basis,  with  the  first  six  Acad- 
amles  opening  in  May  1970  and  a  second 
Academy  in  each  city  opening  September 
1970. 

By  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1971  the  postal 
academies  will  have  graduated  or  commenced 
training  of  3,100  dropouts  and  will  be  In  the 
process  of  training  720  lower-level  postal 
employees  for  higher  paying  Jobs. 

Academies  of  transition  will  be  phased  In 
as  graduates  from  the  ftostal  academies  are 
obtained. 

BACKGROUND 

Everyone  Is  aware  of  the  disproportionate 
tmemployment  among  young  minority  people 
in  urban  areas  who  have  dropped  out  of 
school.  Thrtr  talents  are  being  wasted. 
Tlux)ugh  14  years  of  experimentation  In  New 


York  and  New  Jersey,  a  fine  way  to  correct 
this  has  been  found.  Ghetto  residents  have 
been  trained  to  motivate,  discipline,  and  suc- 
cessfully operate  street  schools  for  drop-out 
youth  in  their  communities. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Piesident,  I  suggest  Uie  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call   the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  order  lor  the  quorum  call  be 
rcsjinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objc?tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the  Senate   the   following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Apprehension  op  Deserters,  PRisor«:RS    and 

Absent  WrrHOur  Leave   Members  of  the 

Armed  Forces 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  General  Counsel, 
Department  cf  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  808 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  clarify 
the  application  of  that  section  to  prisoners 
and  members  who  are  absent  without  leave 
from  the  armed  forces  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 
Report   on   the   Procress   op   the   Reserve 

Officer  Training  Corps  Flight  Teatning 

PaocaAM 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  progress  of  the  Reserve  Train- 
ing Corps  Plight  Training  program  for  the 
calendar  year  1969  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Anncai.  Report  of  the  Qovernment 
PBiNTiNG  Office 

A  letter  from  the  Public  Printer,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Government  Printing  Office  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1969  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 


By  Mr.  liASSriELD  (for  hlmseU  and 
Mr.  Metcalf)  : 

S.  3315.  A  bill  .or  the  rehef  cf  Warren 
Bearcloud,  Perry  Pretty  Pj.int,  AgaUia  Hjrse 
Chief  House,  Marie  Pretty  Paint  Wallace,  ai.d 
Pera  Pretty  Paint  Not  Afraid;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Ilhnols: 

S.  331t5.  A  bill  requiring  the  Socretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Weliare  to  study  and 
report  auiiually  to  the  Cv-ngrc-i^  on  the 
health  hazards  of  en\irii;mcinal  poilutii-n 
and  the  availability  of  med.cal  and  other  as- 
sistance to  persons  aJTected  by  st.ch  pollu- 
tirn.  e.=  iiecially  when  such  pjlhiticn  reaches 
emerf;0"CV  levels,  and  for  other  purpcses:  to 
the  C.jininiitee  en  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  SikiiiH  cf  Illin.  :s  when 
he   in",  rodaccd   the   bill   appear   '.ator  in   ll^e 
RKCoan  under  the  appr^pr..ite  htuLiiug.) 
By  Mr.  E.i^GLETON: 

S  3317.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jacques 
Sanvage,  his  wrlfe.  Jacqueline  C  Sauvage.  and 
their  children,  Dominique  Jcse  J  cauvag". 
Anne  Michele  Sauvage.  and  Jean-Jacque3  M. 
bauvage;  to  the  Committee  en  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PELL; 

S.  3318.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Library  Serv- 
ice: and  Cjustructiou  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
pase.i;  to  the  Committee  en  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pell  when  he  intro- 
duced  the   bill   appear  later   In   the   Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MOSS : 

S.  3319.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Olga  Qulu- 
t.iE-FreiJo  and  Susanna  Alvarez;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3320.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  apportion- 
ment of  funds  in  payment  of  a  Judgment  in 
favor  of  the  Shoshone  Tribe  in  consolidated 
Dockets  Nos.  326-D,  326-E,  326  P,  326-G. 
326-H,  366  and  367  liefore  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee   on  Interlcr  and   Insular  Affairs 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Recokd 
under  the  appropriate  heading  ) 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS  OF  1969— 
REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE— SUP- 
PLEMENTAL VIEWS  (SENATE  RE- 
PORT NO.  91-634) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
I  report  favorably,  with  an  amendment, 
the  bill  (H.R.  514)  to  extend  programs  of 
assistance  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary education,  and  for  other  purposes.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  report 
be  printed,  together  with  supplemental 
views  of  Senators  Javits,  Prouty,  Domi- 
NicK,  Murphy.  Schwexkeh,  Saxbe,  and 
Smith  of  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  csdendar;  and,  without 
objection,  the  report  wUl  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bins  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 


S.  3316— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
HEALTH  HAZARDS  OF  POLLUTION 
ACT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  lUinois.  Mr.  President, 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference 
The  Health  Hazards  of  Pollution  Act.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  and  a  Chicago  Tribune  article 
on  the  air  pollution  emergency  that 
gripped  Chicago  on  January  15  be 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  article  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  President, 
nothing  could  be  more  encouraging  than 
the  popular  concern  about  environmen- 
tal matters  that  is  everywhere  evident.  I 
have  spent  all  of  the  time  since  adjourn- 
ment in  Illinois,  visiting  with  constitu- 
ents, seeking  their  views  on  the  issues  of 
the  daj',  and  expressing  my  own.  From 
every  comer  of  our  State,  the  message 
was  the  same:  "Do  something  about  pol- 
lution, and  do  it  now." 

Every  element  of  the  population  shares 
the  urgency  of  the  situation.  Many  of  our 
young  people  have  turned  their  bound- 
less energies  to  the  task  of  informing 
themselves  and  others  of  the  pollution 
menace.  Businessmen  and  housewives 
have  created  action  programs.  Farmers 
and  laboring  men  are  making  their  con- 
cern about  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
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ment  vocal  In  co-ops  and  union  halls 
W'lule  many  of  our  citizens  differ  on  the 
specifics  of  how  to  do  the  job.  all  of  them 
echo  the  President  in  his  '  now  or  never" 
call  far  pollution  control. 

The  concern  of  the  people  has  cer- 
tainly reached  Wa-slunyton  Many  in 
Con^^ress  have  already  Introduced  legis- 
lation relating  to  polhition  problem*; 
Others,  including  myself  are  prcparin? 
cot^structive  proposals  The  President's 
state  of  the  Union  inessai;e  is  ^aid  to  con- 
tain unporunt  new  iniuatues  m  en- 
vironmental policy. 

All  of  this  is  as  I  said,  most  encour- 
aging Yet.  sometimes,  legislators,  like 
men  of  every  other  walk  of  life.  '  can  t 
see  the  trees  for  the  forest  "  It  seems 
to  me.  Mr  President,  that  in  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  our  i)oUut.on  propos- 
als we  have  consistently  overlooked  the 
pruicipal  cause  of  our  concern  about  tlie 
environment,  the  effect.s  of  pollution  upon 
the  health  of  our  citi/ens  We  have  pro- 
posed the  establ:.>hment  of  air  and  water 
quality  standards  and  their  enforcement, 
increased  F'ederal  aid  for  the  con.>truc- 
i.on  of  antipollution  facilities — even  the 
ta.xation  of  pollution  by   the  pound. 

Our  proposals  to  date  vary  in  scope 
and  in  merit,  but  they  all  have  one  thiru' 
in  common  They  all  seek  pollution 
abatement  or  control  in  the  future  They 
cannot  help  people  overcome  the  recog- 
nized health  hazards  of  pollution  now 
During  the  time  that  we  introduce  these 
measures  conduct  hearings  on  tliem,  de- 
bate them,  pa.ss  and  begin  to  imple- 
m.ent  them.  — and  the  time  they  take  hold 
and  succeed  in  substantially  removui^ 
the  noxious  agents  now  present  in  our 
land.  air.  and  water — thousands,  maybe 
scores  of  thousands  of  Americans  with 
respiratory  or  cardiac  ailments  will  die 
because  they  are  uninformed  about  the 
special  hazards  pollution  creates  for 
them  They  »U1  die  because  no  one 
warned  them  to  stay  indoors  on  a  cer- 
tain day  or  to  avoid  strenuous  activity 
m  a  heavily  polluted  atmosphere  They 
»ill  die  because  of  a  lack  of  per.sonnel 
to  treat  them  or  of  e<;uipment  to  assist 
them  In  times  of  lengthy  temperature 
inversions  and  highly  toxic  air  content, 
they  will  die — as  did  4.000  in  London  in 
1952.  62  in  the  Mease  Valley  of  Belgium 
in  1930.  22  in  Donora  Pa  .  in  1948  as  did 
scores  in  New  York  City  around  Thanks- 
giving Day  in  196& — becau.se  their  public 
officers  have  failed  to  create  air  pollu- 
tion emergency  plans 

Many,  of  course,  will  not  be  so  drama- 
tically affected  They  will  suffer  aggra- 
vation of  preexisting  health  conditions, 
or  slowly  develop  new.  chronic  ailments 
The  strongest — or  the  luckiest — will  sus- 
tain only  headaches,  smarting  eyes  and 
burning  skin,  or  nausea  Like  the  great- 
est percentage  of  the  ihou.sands  in  River- 
side Calif  .  who  sufTered  attacks  of  gas- 
troenteritis during  May  and  June  of  1965, 
while  a  Salmonella  organism  went  un- 
detected m  the  public  water  supply,  they 
wiU  recover,  hopefully  without  perma- 
nent health  damage 

All  of  this  IS  not  a  very  pleasant  pic- 
ture I  do  not  mean  to  paint  It  in  a  sky 
IS  falling"  fashion  But  I  do  mean  to 
start  some  people  thinking  about  what 
we  know  about  the  health  hazards  of 


pollution,  what  we  can  do  to  help  those 
aflected.  what  we  can  do  to  cut  down 
on  death  and  disease  caused  by  pollu- 
tion—while we  are  fighting  to  eradicate 
It.  Are  our  medical  .schools  preparing;  our 
doctors  to  minister  to  rising  populations 
concentrated  in  soot  and  aas-laden  at- 
mospheres m  or  near  our  urban  and  in- 
dustrial centers'  Do  our  family  physi- 
cians and  public  health  officers  know- 
enough  about  the  liealth  hazards  of 
pollution''  Are  they  equipped  to  alert 
us  to  treat  us.  to  take  prompt,  effective 
action  especially  in  e!i'.erv;ency  situa- 
tions? Tliese  are  some  of  the  questions 
we  need  answers  to  right  now 

The  situation  in  many  ways  parallels 
our  concern  in  recent  years  over  Uie 
health  hazards  of  pesticides  For  at  least 
two  decades  researchers  conducted  in- 
dependent studies  of  the  effects  of  ciga- 
rette smokin;;  on  human  health  The 
results  of  their  work  for  a  lorn;  time 
received  only  the  limited  attention  of 
their  scientific  colleat;ues  through  pub- 
lication in  technical  and  profes^sional 
journaLs  It  took  the  initiative  of  the 
Surtieon  General  of  the  United  States  to 
produce  the  report.s  that  m  1967  and 
1908  began  bringing  ttie  m^•s^at!e  of 
smoking  s  health  hazards  home  to  the 
American  people 

Likewise,  appreciation  of  th.e  haz- 
ards of  DDT  was  for  many  years  re- 
stricted to  the  exchan!.;e  of  sopliisti- 
cated  technical  data  amoim  researchers 
and  technicians  in  professional  journals 
and  symposia  Again  U  to.ik  the  initia- 
tive of  a  public  officer  Secretary  of 
Healtli  Education,  and  Welfare  Robert 
Pinch,  to  create  the  report  authorita- 
tively linking  DDT  with  malformations 
of  fetuses  and  the  mrreasinu  incidence 
of  cancers  in  e.xpenmental  animal-^  Tlie 
publication  of  the  smokrg  and  pesti- 
cides reports,  together  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  those  responsible  for 
them  has  already  beuun  to  save  or  ex- 
tend human  life,  to  prevent  the  oiuset 
or  advancement  of  disea.se  in  millions 
We  need  a  similar  rallying  point  to  roll 
back  the  toll  of  avoidable  deaths  and 
diseases  caused  by  air  and  water  and 
other  environmental  polhilion,  and  we 
need  it  now. 

Mr  President,  the  Health  Hazards  of 
Pollution  Act  would  require  the  Secre- 
tarv  of  Health  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
begin  immediately  three  parallel  in- 
quiries First,  a  study  of  the  nature  and 
Liravity  of  the  health  hazards  created  by 
air,  water,  and  other  common  pollution, 
.second,  a  survey  of  the  medical  and  other 
assistance  available  to  persons  affected 
by  pollution,  especially  pollution  at  what 
might  be  called  'emeri,'ency  levels."  and 
third,  a  survey  of  the  measures,  outside 
of  pollution  abatement,  that  may  be 
taken  to  avoid  or  reduce  the  health  haz- 
ards that  lurk  in  the  polluted  environ- 
ment At  the  completion  of  his  inquiries 
and  within  9  montlis  of  the  bill's  enact- 
ment, the  Secretary  would  report  his 
findings,  evaluations  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  I  would  hope  that 
his  report  would  result,  as  did  both  the 
Surgeon  General's  Reijort  on  Smoking 
and  Health  and  the  Secretary  s  Report 
on  Pesticide*  and  the  Environment,  In 
a  forthright,  dispassionate,  and  authon- 


Utive  treatment  of  a  vital  health  ques- 
tion The  Secretary  has  demonstrated 
commendable  efficiency  and  industry  in 
organizing  and  producing  the  pesticides 
report  in  only  8  months.  I  am  sure  he 
shares  our  sen.^e  of  urgency  about  pollu- 
tion and  health. 

That  is  anotiier  point,  Mr.  President 
I  believe  we  need  the  study  and  report 
contemplated  by  this  bill,  but  I  do  not 
believe  we  need  this  bill  to  get  the  study 
and  report  I  Introduce  the  bill  as  much 
to  sound  the  call  "  to  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  to 
the  medical  profession,  as  to  spark  legis- 
lative action  I  would  be  just  as  happy- 
people  across  the  United  States  would 
profit  as  much— if  Secretary  Finch  were 
to  obviate  the  need  for  this  legislation 
by  beginning  this  study  now,  without 
legislation,  and  by  showing  the  same 
efficiency  and  speed  he  demonstrated  in 
producing  the  pesticides  report.  I  urge 
him  to  do  so.  If  he  does  not  or  cannot. 
I  urge  Senators  to  join  me  in  seeking 
prompt  action  on  the  bill. 

This  session  will  surely  see  environ- 
ment-related activity,  but  while  we  de- 
bate alternative  methods  of  pollution 
coniiol.  while  we  haggle  about  how  much 
nuney  the  Government  ought  to  be 
making  available  to  abate  the  fouling  of 
our  air  and  water,  while  we  shuffle  to  the 
hopper  w  ith  bills  and  resolutions  of  every 
variety,  hoping  to  gain  a  consensus  on  a 
course  of  action.  Americans  will  be  suf- 
feriiit;  and  dyine  Someone  ought  to  be 
informing  them,  warning  them,  planning 
to  prevent  or  diminish  the  threat  to  their 
lives  and  health,  while  the  pollution — 
and  our  debate — continues 

The  bill  'S  3316'  requiring  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  study  and  report  annually  to  the  Con- 
gre.ss  on  the  health  hazards  of  environ- 
mental pollution  and  the  availability  of 
medical  and  other  assistance  to  persons 
affected  by  such  pollution,  especially 
when  such  pollution  reaches  emergency 
levels,  and  for  other  pui  poses,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Smith  of  Illinois,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Exhibit   1 

S    3316 

Bf  \t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcuse  of 
Representatu  e.t  o/  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  liiis 
act  may  b«  cited  as  the  Health  Hazards  of 
Poiumuii  Act  " 

Stc  2  The  Congress  finds  that  there  Is 
general  agreement  that  air.  water,  and  other 
common  environmental  pollution  may  be 
hazardous  to  the  health  of  Individuals  resi- 
dent in  the  United  States,  but  that  despite 
the  exlrtence  of  varlnus  research  papers  and 
other  technical  reports  on  the  health  haz- 
ards of  such  pollution,  there  l.s  no  authorita- 
tive source  of  information  about  (1)  the  na- 
ture and  gravity  of  these  hazards.  (2)  the 
availability  of  medical  and  other  assistance 
to  persons  affected  by  such  pollution,  espe- 
cially when  such  pollution  reaches  emer- 
gency levels,  and  {3»  the  measures,  other 
than  those  relating  solely  to  abatement  of 
the  pollution,  that  may  be  taken  to  avoid 
or  reduce  the  effects  of  such  pollution  on 
the  health  of  Individuals. 

Sec  3  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  Immediately  commence 
(31  a  study  of  the  nature  and  gravity  of  the 
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hazards  to  human  health  and  safety  created 
by  air,  water,  and  other  common  environ- 
mental pollution,  (b)  a  survey  of  the  medi- 
cal and  other  assistance  available  to  persons 
affected  by  such  pollution,  especially  when 
such  pollution  reaches  emergency  levels,  and 
(c)  a  survey  of  the  measures,  other  than 
those  relating  solely  to  abatement  of  the 
pollution,  that  may  be  taken  to  avoid  or  re- 
duce the  effects  of  such  pollution  on  the 
he.ilth  of  individuals. 

Sec.  4  The  Secretary  shall,  within  nine 
months  of  the  enactment  of  this  act.  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  report  of  the  study 
and  surveys  required  by  Section  3.  including 

(a)  his  copcluslons  regarding  the  nature  and 
gravity  of  the  hazards  to  human  health  and 
safety  created   by  environmental  pollution, 

(b)  his  evaluation  of  the  medical  and  other 
assistance  available  to  persons  affected  by 
such  pollution,  especially  when  such  pollu- 
Uon  reaches  emergency  levels,  (c)  his  assess- 
ment of  the  measures,  other  than  those  re- 
lating solely  to  abatement  of  the  pollution, 
that  may  l>c  taken  to  avoid  Or  reduce  the 
effects  of  such  pollution  on  the  health  of 
Individuals,  and  (d)  such  legislative  or  other 
recommendations  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate. 

Sec.  5  The  SecreUry  shall,  within  one  year 
of  his  transmittal  to  the  Congress  of  the 
report  required  by  Section  4,  and  annually 
thereafter,  supplement  that  report  with  such 
new  data,  evaluations,  or  recommendations 
as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

EXHIBtT    2 

IFrom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Jan.  16.  1970) 
Fu,THY    Am    Blankets    Chicago;    Rei-Ief    Is 
Due 
Man  and  His  Environment:  The  Develop- 
ments Yesterday: 

1.  City  suffers  from  the  highest  level  of  air 
poUutlon  since  last  November:  officials  blame 
southeast  winds  that  carried  the  dirty  air 
from  highly  industrialized  areas  of  South 
Chicago  and  Gary  A  shifting  wind  was  ex- 
pected to  bring  relief. 

2.  Conservationists  win  long  struggle  to 
bar  a  huge  Jetport  on  the  edge  of  Everglades; 
National  park  near  Miami  in  Florida.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  announces  a  long-sought  inter- 
goveriunental  agreement  by  federal,  state, 
and  county  authorities. 

3.  Gov.  OgUvle  creates  a  $35,000-a-year 
coordinator  of  environmental  quality.  Con- 
servation Director  William  L.  Rutherford  to 
niake  major  policy  recommendations  to  the 
state  on  pollution  and  related  problems. 

Health  Peril 
(By  Casey  Banas) 

A  southeast  wind  carrying  dirty  air  from 
the  heavily  industrialized  South  Chicago  and 
Gary  areas  was  blamed  yesterday  as  the  city's 
air  pollution  reached  Its  highest  level  since 
November. 

Relief  is  expected  to  begin  this  morning 
in  the  form  of  rain  and  drizzle  because  of 
warm,  moist  southerly  air.  A  cold  front  some- 
time this  afternoon  or  evening  is  expected  to 
change  the  precipitation  to  snow  flurries. 

HIGH    SULFUR    DIOXIDE 

City  air  pollution  officials  said  the  city- 
wide  average  of  eight  reporting  stations  at 
11  am.  for  a  one-hour  period  was  a  sulfur 
dioxide  gas  count  of  .26  parts  per  million. 
For  the  24-hour  period  ending  at  2  pjn.  yes- 
terday, the  average  was  .13  parts  per  million. 

The  highest  sulfur  dioxide  24-hour  average 
was  .24  at  Lake  View  High  School,  4015  N. 
Ashland  av.  The  highest  one-hour  reading  at 
one  station  was  .63,  also  at  Lake  View. 

The  United  States  public  health  service 
considers  readings  of  .11  parts  per  million 
over  a  24-hour  period  the  point  at  which  mi- 
nor health  problems  develop  for  Infants, 
elderly  persons,  and  persons  suffering  from 
respiratory  ailments. 

Wednesday's  count  for  the  24-hour  aver- 


age was  .12  parts  per  million,  compared  with 
a  normal  seasonal  reading  of  .07  to  .00. 

"We  have  had  southeast  winds  bringing 
In  considerable  pollution  from  the  highly 
concentrated  Industrial  areas  to  the  south- 
east," said  Thaddeus  Kason,  deputy  direc- 
tor of  the  city  department  of  environmental 
control. 

Kason  explained  that  a  temperature  in- 
version complicated  the  pollution  problem 
early  In  the  day.  A  heavy  layer  of  warm  air 
over  a  cooler  layer  acted  as  a  lid  over  the 
city,  preventing  the  pollutants  from  escaping. 
But  as  the  sun  warmed  the  air  later  In  the 
day,  the  pollution  eased. 

SUNLIGHT    IS    DIMMED 

Even  tho  no  clouds  were  overhead,  the 
sunlight  was  dimmed  by  the  polution. 

"We'll  have  air  pollution  as  long  as  we 
have  winds  from  the  southeast."  a  weather 
bureau  spokesman  said. 

The  city's  last  period  of  air  pollution  dan- 
ger— from  Nov.  6  thru  11 — was  caused  by  a 
stagnant  mass  of  dirty  air  hanging  over 
Chicago  because  winds  were  nearly  calm. 

On  Nov.  6,  the  city-wide  average  for  a  24- 
hour  period  was  a  sulfur  dioxide  gas  count 
of  .17  parts  per  million.  The  top  one-hour  city 
average  was  .63  parts  per  million,  altho  sta- 
tions at  Taft  High  school  and  Austin  High 
School  reported  readings  of  .69  and  .74  for  a 
one-hour  period. 

DOCTORS    TOLD    TO    ACT 

The  problem  Is  becoming  so  serious  that 
one  medical  expert  urged  doctors  be  given 
dally  air  pollution  reports  to  guide  them  in 
helping  patients  with  continuing  respiratory 
ailments. 

"If  doctors  are  told  the  pollution  levels, 
they  can  tell  their  patients  to  Increase  dos- 
ages of  medicine  or  limit  their  activity,"  said 
Dr.  Bertram  Carnow,  associate  professor  of 
preventive  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.  For  example,  certain  medicines  com- 
bat bronchial  spasms. 


S.  3318— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
LIBRARY  SERVICES  AND  CON- 
STRUCTION AMENDMENTS  OF 
1970 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  to  be  cited  as  the  "Library  Services 
stfid  Construction  Amendments  of  1970." 

This  bill  simply  extends  the  programs 
authorized  by  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  of  1966,  Public  Law  511, 
89th  Congress,  for  4  years.  The  extension 
would  be  without  substantive  change  in 
present  law  and  without  changes  from 
present  authorizations  of  appropriations. 
It  is  being  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  hearings  on  library  services  and 
construction  programs  which  are  to  be 
held  on  the  27th  of  January  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
hearing  room. 

The  history  of  this  act  has  been  one 
of  steady  success.  Since  its  initial  enact- 
ment in  1956,  all  50  States  have  sup- 
ported library  programs  under  its  pro- 
visions. Even  more  gratifying  is  the  fact 
that  State  funds  for  library  improve- 
ments have  expanded,  stimulated  by  the 
availability  of  matching  Federal  grants. 
This  legislation  is  helping  public  librar- 
ies meet  the  needs  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation  for  educational  and  cultural  in- 
formation. It  benefits  adults,  yoimg  peo- 
ple, and  children,  whatever  their  educa- 
tional, cultural,  or  economic  backgroimd. 
I  should  like  to  highlight  some  of  the 
accomplishments  of  this  legislation  since 


it  was  first  enacted  in  1956  as  the  Li- 
brary Services  Act : 

Some  85  million  people  have  benefited 
from  new  or  improved  library  service. 
Every  Federal  dollar  spent  on  library 
services  has  stimulated  a  $3  expenditure 
by  the  States  and  communities;  for  li- 
brary construction,  the  ratio  is  1  Fed- 
eral dollar  to  2  State  dollars. 

About  27  million  books  and  other  li- 
brary materials  were  purchased  under 
State  plan  programs  with  Federal,  State, 
and  local  funds  during  the  firs".  10  years 
of  this  program.  In  fiscal  year  1968  alone, 
public  libraries  were  able  to  purchase  6  5 
million  boolts  and  related  materials. 

The  stimulation  of  Federal  funds 
strengthened  the  Stete  library  agencies 
so  that  many  of  them  now  fulfill  more 
effectively  their  leadership  and  support 
ing  roles  to  the  local  libraries  of  the 
State. 

Extension  and  improvement  of  library 
services  to  rural  areas  has  been  accom- 
plished by  many  methods  including  the 
establishment  and  expansion  of  larger- 
unit  library  systems  at  the  covmty  and 
regional  levels,  of  SUte  library  regional 
branches,  and  of  area  cooperative  ar- 
rangements. Forty-five  library  networks 
were  set  up  imder  LSCA  title  III  durinsj 
1968. 

A  total  of  56  bookmobiles  was  report- 
ed as  purchased  through  the  period  fis- 
cal year  1957  to  fiscal  year  1968,  with 
the  aid  of  Federal  fimds. 

Inclusion  of  urban  libraries  witliin  the 
scope  of  the  act  in  1964 — Public  Law 
88-269— has  resulted,  among  other 
things,  in  three  major  types  of  proj- 
ects: First,  improvemen'.  in  library  serv- 
ices to  disadvantaged  communities; 
second,  extension  of  high-quality  serv- 
ices to  urban  and  suburban  areas;  and 
third,  strengthening  of  metropolitan  li- 
brary collections  to  be  used  over  larger 
regions  of  a  State. 

But  despite  the  phenomenal  progress, 
the  need  for  library  services  continues 
to  plague  our  Nation,  with  many  com- 
munities still  without  any  library  serv- 
ice for  their  children  and  adults.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  in  the  public  interest 
that  this  vital  legislation  be  extended. 
Public  libraries  stUl  lack  the  necessary 
financial  resources.  tx)th  from  State  and 
local  funds,  to  enable  them  to  perform 
their  essential  fimctions  for  this  great 
Nation.  Continuing  advances  in  sci- 
ence, technology,  education,  business 
cultiire,  and  everyday  life  have  in- 
creased the  indispensability  of  the  pub- 
lic library  as  a  basic  source  of  knowl- 
edge, understanding,  and  growing  com- 
petency for  people  in  all  walks  of  life. 
Furthermore,  the  rapidly  growing  pop- 
ulation with  its  diversity  and  new  pat- 
terns of  living  has  added  to  the  com- 
plexity of  daily  life. 

This  legislation  does  not  even  begin 
to  meet  the  needs  for  library  services 
in  this  coimtry,  but  it  will  help  our 
people  to  continue  moving  toward  the 
goal  of  quality  library  service. 

To  meet  the  growing  needs  of  greater 
numbers  of  readers,  public  libraries,  ac- 
cording to  nationally  accepted  stand- 
ards, must  increase  their  emplojonent 
of  Ubrarians  by  40  percent  within  the 
next   12  months.  Present  employment 
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levels— fiscal  year  1969— of  24.700  ixr- 
sons  make  il  unUtol.v  that  tlie  1970  goal 
ol  35.000  positions  can  be  met  without 
adiii::tir..\l  help  In  that  year  there  will 
be  .^    iiJ  01  10  300  positions. 

•\:::o:;c.".n5  «ere  borrowitfj;  3  million 
boo:<s  caily  from  their  public  libraries 
in  1963.  To  meet  the  incieasing  need  for 
tioko  :n  ihe  comms  years  of  the  1970'3. 
public  library  co.lections  must  increase 
subsUatiaily  By  next  .\ear.  1970.  there 
wiU  be  .1  deficit  of  357  million  volumes, 
sliehtly  below  50  percent  of  recognized 
requirements — 3  5  volumes  per  C3;>ita. 

Public  library  income  is  expected  to 
roach  S575  million  in  1970  E..'hiy-f.-.ur 
percent  of  the  libraiv  s  .-iuppoit  will  re- 
main at  the  local  level  If  income  reaches 
US  anticipated  1970  level,  it  will  be  far 
below  mai'.mum  requirements  for  na- 
tional public  library  development  of  Sl.- 
025  000.000 — $5  per  capita  A  deficit  of 
$450  million  is  expected  in  1970  By  1975. 
if  the  present  levels  of  oupport  continue. 
a  pap  of  approximately  $600  million  can 
be  ant.cipated. 

As  written,  the  bill  extends  tlie  Li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Ac', 
which  expires  on  June  30.  1971.  for  an 
additional  4  years,  and  proMdcs  author- 
izations for  each  of  those  years  at  the 
1971  furidmz:  Ice!  Title  I -public  li- 
brary services.  $75  million  lor  each  fis- 
cal >ear.  1972  through  197G;  title  II— 
public  library  construction.  $80  million 
each  year  through  fiscal  year  1976;  title 
HI — interlibrary  cooperation.  $15  million 
each  year  through  fiscal  year  1976.  title 
IV'- A— State  institutional  librai-y  serv- 
ices, $15  miUioii  each  year  thrju-;h  fiscal 
year  1976,  arid  title  IV-B — library  serv- 
ices to  tiie  physically  handicapped.  $7 
million  each  year  liiiou^h  fiscal  >ear 
1970 

Mr.  President,  the  Library  Services  and 
Constiuction  Act  has  helped  the  States 
and  local  communities  to  remedy,  m  part, 
some  of  the  glaring  deficiencies  which 
still  exist  in  the  public  library  services 
and  facilities  of  our  country.  Local  con> 
miuuties  have  far  exceeded  tlie  malcliin? 
reqturements  of  the  act  for  the  mode.:.l 
Federal  funds  provided  a.s  an  incent.ve. 
and  It  IS  in  recognition  of  tins  local  ef- 
fort, that  this  legislation  is  proposed  for 
a  5-year  extension.  It  is  my  belief  that 
so  long  as  local  communities  and  the 
States  are  willing  to  provide  the  matching 
fluids.  Congress  should  encourage  this 
desire  for  good  library  services. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

Tlie  bill  S  3318'  to  amend  the  Li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare 


mcnt   was   appropriated  by   the   act   of 
Jjiie  19,  1968  '82  Stat    239' 

This  bill  15  introduced  with  the  hope 
of  settling  a  controversy  between  the 
Northwestern  Bands  of  Sho->hones  of 
Utah,  the  Shoshone-Bannocks  of  Fort 
Unit  r.nd  th.e  Wind  River  Shoshoncs  of 
Wyoming  in  regard  to  the  division  of 
the  judgment  based  upon  their  consoli- 
6Me<i  claims  aramst  the  United  Stale^: 
Tiie  three  croups  con.^ol. dated  their 
claims  before  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mit: icn  m  d...kPts  No-.  326-D  32a  E, 
32S-F  326-G.  326-H.  366  and  367  How- 
ever, they  have  not  been  able  to  agree 
amontj  themselves  how  the  Jud-jment 
s.ould  be  divided. 

It  IS  my  belief  that  t!ie  equitable  in- 
I-  r.st  of  the  Indians  of  all  three  groups 
sho'i'.d  b-  reci'gnized  and  fully  protected 
m  an.y  attempt  at  a  division  of  the  judg- 
ment My  bill  is  designed  to  expoditiously 
d.vidf  the  3ud",ment  in  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble manner,  thus  allowinr;  the  distribu- 
tion so  long  postponed  by  fruitl-.ss 
r.f..:ot.ations 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
r  :■  rred 

The  bill  'S  33201  to  provile  fur  the 
apportionment  of  funds  in  payment  of 
a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Shoshone 
Tube  in  con.solidatod  du>kets  Nos  J26  D. 
326-E.  326-F.  326-0  326  H.  366  and  367 
before  the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Moss,  was  received,  riad  twice  by 
iLs  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  IntCTiOr  and  Insular  Affairs 


S  3320— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL 
RELATING  TO  DIVISION  OP  SHO- 
SHONE JUDGMENT  FUNDS 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  President.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  which  would  apportion 
a  S  15.700.000  Judgment  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  in  favor  of  the  Sho- 
shone Indiana  of  Utah.  Idaho,  and  Wyo- 
ming   The  entire  amount  of  the  Judg- 


to  con^^mcrs  through  civil  actions,  and 
to  provide  for  class  actions  for  acts  in 
dff raud  ol  c  ^nsami'rs. 

The  PRF-SIDING  OFFICER    Without 

o'5Jrct'iMi.  it  is  so  ordered 

S.    3238 

Mr  PACKWOOD.  Mr  President,  on 
b"hali  of  the  Senator  from  New  Yoik 
'Mr  J.\viTs<,  I  ask  unaiiimcus  consent 
that,  at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of 
the  Senator  fiom  New  York  (Mr. 
GoouELLi  be  added  a;,  a  cospoi.sor  of  the 
bill  'S.  3238)  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  HumaniiiLS 
Aot  of  1065,  as  aimnded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFITCER.  Without 
cL.cction.    it   is   so   ordcied. 

S.    328» 

Mr.  BYRD  of  We.t  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
id'.-nt.  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydincs)  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania ■  Mr.  Scott  >  bo  added  as  a  cospon- 
.,.jr  of  the  N\aional  Court  Assistance  Act 
iS.  3289'.  a  bill  to  encourage  and  hel:> 
implement  improvrmenL"^  in  the  judicial 
machinery  of  our  State  and  local  courts 
by  creating  an  Institute  for  Judicial 
Studies  and  Assistance,  the  purpose  of 
which  shall  bo  to  make  grants  to  State 
and  local  court.s  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  the 
act  and  to  serve  as  a  reservoir  of  up-to- 
date  infoi-mation  on  court  management 
and  organization 

The  PRE^SIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 
s     >ai3 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  tiie  junior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  'Mr  RiBiroFF>  be 
added  as  a  cosporxsor  of  S  1812,  which 
would  amend  Utle  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Socunty  .Act  so  as  to  include  chiroprac- 
tor.s'  scrv.ces  among  the  benefits  provided 
by  the  iixsurance  program  established  by 
part  B  of  that  act.         

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

S      3461 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  'Mr  Hartkei  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S  2461.  to  amend  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act  for  the  bhnd 
so  as  to  make  certain  improvements 
therein,  and  for  other  pun^oses. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S     ]093 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senat-ir  from 
Maryland  'Mr  Tydincs*  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  lUs  next  println", 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chu.setts  'Mr  Kennedy i  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  Consumer  Class  Action 
.A'-t  'S  3092  >.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  to  extend 
protection  against  fraudulent  or  decep- 
tive practices,  condemned  by  that  act, 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  313— RESOLU- 
TION   SIBMITTED   RELATING   TC' 
DETOXIFICATION  AND  DE8TRUC 
TION     OF     CHEMICAL     WARFARE: 
WEAPONS 

Mr  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
nv'  the  past  2  months,  the  political  lead- 
ers in  my  State  have  been  attempting  to 
devise  an  alternative  to  the  plans  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army  to  ship  lethal 
chemical  munitions  from  Okinawa  to  the 
Umatilla  Army  Depot  near  Hermiston. 
Ores;.  Lethal  chemicals  have  been  stored 
at  Umatilla  for  at  least  8  years,  but  pub- 
lic knowledge  of  this  fact  was  minimal. 
With  local  attention  focused  on  the  ad- 
visability  of   storing   these   weapons   in 
Oregon.   I   sought   to   understand   more 
clearly  our  total  national  posture  with 
respect  to  chemical-biological  warfare. 
I    was    pleased    with    the    Initiatives 
taken  by  President  Nixon  in  renouncing 
the  f.rst-use  of  lethal  and  incapacitating 
chemical  weapons  and  in  asking  for  the 
destruction  of  our  stockpile  of  bioloeical 
weapons.    I    now   beheve   we   should   go 
further.  I  cannot  see  the  value  in  main- 
taining a  itockpile  of  lethal  chemicals 
that  I  do  not  expect  we  will  ever  use.  The 
United  States  is  one  of  the  last  nations 
to  ratify  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925. 
Our  policy  with  respect  to  the  use  of  tear 
pas  atrents  in  Vietnam  has  been  ques- 
tioned internationally.  The  report  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  the  Salk  Institute  study  on  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  July  25,  1969,  is 
very  revealing  in  this  respect.  I  am  aware 
ttiat  the  President  ordered  a  serious  re- 
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evaluation  of  our  total  national  posture, 
however,  the  events  surrounding  this 
incident  In  Oregon  make  me  believe  that 
one  problem  has  been  overlooked. 

Based  on  discussions  with  Pentagon 
officials  and  scientists  in  the  academic 
community,  I  discover  that  if  the  deci- 
sion were  made  today  to  eliminate  our 
national  stockpile  of  lethal  chemicals, 
the  task  would  not  be  accomplished  very 
quickly,  because  the  prospect  has  never 
even  been  studied.  No  adequate  plant  fa- 
cilities exist  to  accomplish  the  task.  No 
adequate  cost  estimates  are  available.  No 
feasibility  study  has  ever  hassled  with 
the  total  problem  of  where  to  build  de- 
toxification facilities  and  the  various 
merits  of  transportation  of  chemicals  to 
facilities  versus  building  facilities  at  stor- 
age sites.  I  believe  that  it  is  in  the  interest 
to  national  defense — remember  that  if 
never  used,  these  chemicals  are  only  dan- 
gerous to  us — to  fund  this  study,  that, 
due  to  the  necessity  for  classified  data, 
requires  complete  cooperation  from  the 
Defense  Department.  I  want  the  Presi- 
dent to  join  with  the  Senate  in  asking 
for  the  conducting  of  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  the  process  of  storage,  trans- 
portation, and  detoxification  of  chemical 
munitions  in  this  country.  Within  this 
study,  of  timely  necessity,  is  the  thorough 
review  of  the  specific  shipment  from 
Okinawa  to  Oregon.  I  submit  a  resolu- 
tion and  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  join  in  this  resolution,  designed  pri- 
marily as  a  serious  evaluation  of  and 
recommitment  to  the  protection  of  our 
people  from  policies  which  endanger 
their  lives. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
resolution  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  resolution  (S.  Res.  313),  which 
reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

s.   Res.   313 
A   resolution   relating   to   the   detoxification 
and     destruction     of     chemical     warfare 
weapons 

Resolved,  That  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  should  and  Is  hereby 
requested  to  ( 1 )  promptly  appoint  a  select 
committee  of  eminently  qualified  persons  to 
develop  a  general  plan  for  the  detoxification 
and  destruction  of  all  stockpiles  of  chemical 
warfare  weapons  owned  by  the  United  States 
and  to  develop  a  special  plan  for  the  detoxifi- 
cation and  destruction  of  those  supplies  of 
GB.  VX.  and  HD  chemicals  planned  for  ship- 
ment by  the  Department  of  the  Army  from 
Okinawa  to  Umatilla  Army  Depot,  Hermis- 
ton, Oregon,  and  (2)  fully  consider  and  dis- 
cuss the  plans  developed  by  such  select  com- 
mittee and  submit  to  the  President  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  but  not  later  than 
June  30,  1970,  a  written  report  on  the  feasi- 
bility, cost,  and  time  required  to  carry  out 
such  plans  together  with  such  comments  and 
recommendations  as  it  deems  advisable. 

Sec  2.  It  Is  further  declared  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
should  delay  the  planned  shipment  of  any 
toxic  chemicals  from  Okinawa  to  Umatilla 
Army  Depot,  Hermiston,  Oregon,  until  after 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has  sub- 
mitted a  report  to  the  President  regarding  a 
plan  for  the  detoxification  and  destruction  of 


such  chemicals,  and  the  Secretary  Is  hereby 
requested  to  delay  such  planned  shipment 
until  after  such  report  has  been  submitted  «) 
the  President. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  314— RESOLU- 
TION SUBMITTED  AND  AGREED 
TO  RELATING  TO  DEATH  OP 
DAVID  O.  McKAY,  LATE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  JESUS 
CHRIST  OF  LATTER-DAY  SAINTS 

Mr.  BENNETT  i  for  himself.  Mr.  Moss, 
and  Mr.  Mansfield'  submitted  a  reso- 
lution iS.  Res.  314)  relating  to  the  death 
of  David  O.  McKay,  late  president  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

I  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bennett  when  he 
submitted  the  resolution  appear  later  in 
the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  315— RESOLU- 
TION REPORTED  TO  AUTHORIZE 
ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution  iS.  Res.  315':  wliich 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  315 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations hereby  is  authorized  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  dur- 
ing the  Ninety-first  Congress,  $35,000,  In  ad- 
dition to  the  amounts,  and  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, specified  in  section  134(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act.  approved 
August  2.  1946,  and  Senate  Resolution  204. 
agreed  to  June  16,  1969. 


mittee  shall  not  have  power  to  report  by  bill 
or  otherwise  have  legislative  Jurisdiction. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  committee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and 
times  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  ad- 
journed periods  of  the  Senate,  to  require 
by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  papers,  and  documents,  to  administer 
such  oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  to  pro- 
cure such  printing  and  binding,  and  to  make 
such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  4.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  except  that  a  lesser  number,  to  be 
fixed  by  the  committee,  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn 
testimony. 

Sec.  5.  For  purposes  of  this  resolution,  the 
committee  Is  authorized  (1)  to  employ  on  a 
temporary  basis  from  February  1,  1970, 
through  January  31.  1971,  such  technical, 
clerical,  or  other  assistants,  experts,  and  con- 
sultants as  It  deems  advisable:  Provided, 
That  the  minority  Is  authorized  to  select 
one  person  for  appointment,  and  the  person 
so  selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  com- 
pensation shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  grots 
rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,400 
than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other 
employee;  and  (2)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  executive  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  employ  on  a  reimbursement 
basis  such  executive  branch  personnel  as  It 
deems  advisable. 

Sec.  6.  The  expenses  of  the  committee, 
which  shall  not  exceed  $215,000  from  Febru- 
ary 1,  1970,  through  January  31,  1971,  shall 
be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Sec  7.  The  committee  shall  report  the  re- 
sults of  Its  study  and  Investigation,  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  it  may  deem 
advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not  later  than  January  31. 
1971.  The  committee  shall  cease  to  exist  at 
the  close  of  business  on  January  31.  1971. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  3 1&— SUBMIT- 
TED CONTINUING,  AND  AUTHOR- 
IZING ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURE 
BY,  THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGING 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  submit  a  resolution,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

The  PRESmrNG  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  received;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  resolution  will  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  resolution   (S.  Res.   316  >,  which 
reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  316 

Resolved.  That  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  estabUshed  by  S.  Res.  33,  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress,  agreed  to  on  February  13, 
1961,  as  amended  and  supplemented,  is  here- 
by extended  through  January  31,  1971. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  com- 
mittee to  make  a  full  and  complete  study  and 
investigation  of  any  and  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  problems  and  opportunities  of  older 
people.  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  prob- 
lems and  opportunities  o:  maintaining  health, 
of  assuring  adequate  income,  of  finding  em- 
ployment, of  engaging  In  productive  and 
rewarding  activity,  of  securing  proper  hous- 
ing, and  when  necessary,  of  obtaining  care  or 
assistance.  No  proposed  legislation  shall  be 
referred  to  such  committee,  and  such  com- 


ADDITTONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
RESOLUTION 

S.    RES.    293 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  aik 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  <Mr.  Cotton* 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 292,  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate with  respect  to  troop  deployment  in 
Europe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORGANIZED   CRIME   CONTROL   ACT 
OF     1969— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    446    THROUGH    448 

Mr.  KENNEDY  submitted  three 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him,  to  the  bill  (S.  30)  relating  to  the 
control  of  organized  crime  in  the  United 
States,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  AN 
AMENDMENT 

NO.    440 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  tiie  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
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Maine  Mr.  MtJSK«>  be  added  as  a  co- 
.>p.i:uor  of  the  amendment  No.  440  to 
S  2338.  a  bill  to  estabh.sh  a  comp^e^.en- 
sive  paaiipower  development  program  to 
a&jis:  persons  to  overcome  obstacles  to 
suitable  em:>loyment.  and  for  other  pur- 
l-'oses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection  i;  is  so  ordered 


'VNOUNCEMENT  OK  HEARINGS  RE- 
GARDING MEDIC.XL  C.\RE  FOR 
VIETNAM  VETER.\NS 

Mr  CRANSTON  I  wish  to  announce. 
for  the  information  cf  Senators  that  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee  will  on 
January  27  hold  lus  final  ciay  of  hearings 
to  inquire  into  the  quality  of  medical 
care  available  in  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals  for  cur  Vietnam  and  other 
veterans.  Previous  hearings  were  held  in 
Wa.>hinpton  on  November  21  and  25  and 
December  15  and  16  and  in  L.os  Ange'.es 
on  January  9 

The  specific  purpose  of  these  hearing-, 
is  to  determine  wh.at  level  of  funds  and 
personnel  are  ne -esary  to  liisute  thai 
VA  hiospitals  are  equipped  to  deliver  first- 
quality  medical  care.  Unfortunately,  the 
subcommittee  has  received  mounting 
evidence  that  in  many  VA  hospitals  the 
level  of  care  is  far  from  first  quality,  due 
not  to  a  lack  of  desire  and  ccnamitment 
but  to  funding  and  personnel  shortages. 
The  hearings  will  begin  at  9  am  m 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  following  witnesses 
will  appear 

Dr  F  Carter  Pannill.  dean  University 
of  Texas  Medical  School,  San  .Antonio, 
Tex 

Dr.  Trunian  Blocker.  prcMdent.  Uni- 
versity of  TexAS.  Galveston  branch 

Dr.  Douglas  J.  Stewart,  second-year 
resident  in  medicine.  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Hospital,  Miami.  Fla 

Dr  Jay  Robert  Lifton.  F'oundations' 
Fund  Research,  profes-sor  of  psychiatry, 
Yale  University.  New  Haven.  Conn. 

Dr  Joseph  Backer,  first-year  resident 
in  medicine,  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital,  Washington  D  C. 

Mr.  William  Page.  Jr..  executive  direc- 
tor. Kessler  Ini.Utute.  West  Orange.  N  J. 
Dr.  Stanley  J  Dudnck.  a.ssociate  pro- 
fessor of  surgery.  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vama  School  of  Medicine,  chief  of  sur- 
gery. University  of  Penn.=ylvania  division, 
Veterans'  .Administration  Hospital  Phil- 
adelphia. Pa 

Mr  Ralph  Rossignuolo  national  pro- 
gram, director.  AM\'FrrS,  Washington. 
DC 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  BEFORE  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  ?ive  noti.e  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
.Science  and  Technology  of  the  Select 
C^mmutee  on  Small  Business  will  hold 
public  hearings  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day. February  10  and  11.  to  carefully  re- 
v.ew  the  technology  transfer  programs 
administered  by  various  executive  de- 
partments and  agencies. 

Although  the  committee  Is  concerned 
wan  the  mammoth  sums  of  money  which 
have  been  spent  by  a  few  giant  corporm- 


tions  In  this  field,  we  are  pnmanly  inter- 
ested in  how  the  products  of  this  research 
can  be  applied  to  improve  the  life  of  the 
Rrcatest  number  of  our  citi^'ens  and  the 
prospects  of  small  business  firms  and 
other  institutiMis  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 
:iHN>rtii   .\CTivrrY   small   rit.*cii-'N   or   htce 

RESEUICH    AND    DEVILOPMENT    P«OC»*U 

Tlie  Federal  Government  now  invests 
a>!Jroximat<:'ly  $17  biihon  a  year  of  the 
taxpayei's  money  in  reoarch.  devclop- 
me;U.  lestint;.  and  discovery  woik.  The 
tylal  has  reached  almc-l  $130  billion 
sii;ce  World  War  II 

Tins  research  has  Ix^en  iuuhlv  cunc.r.- 
tiated.  In  a  recent  year,  the  Departmei.t 
of  Defense  financed  47  percent  of  the 
t  .tal  Federal  research  and  development 
budfiel.  NASA  si)ent  another  28  percent; 
and  the  AEC  spent  8  perce.U— some  of 
winch  was  f jr  military  puriwses.  Thus, 
ti^ether  tliese  three  agencies  accounted 
for  m^re  than  four-fiftlis  of  the  research 
and  development  budget  and  directed  to 
other-than-civi!lan  applications  The  top 
10  corporations  which  perform  thus  re- 
search control  the  spending  of  about  one- 
t.iird  of  all  research  and  development 
money.  The  top  fi\e  Stales  account  for 
more  than  one-half. 

During  tiiese  years  the  Nation  spent 
perhaps  $2j  million,  or  op.c-twentieth  of 
1  percent  of  this  amount  to  distribute  Uie 
r..suUs  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  Tins 
year,  m  several  of  the  key  proijrams.  the 
executive  branch  has  cut  the  effort  and 
the  f'jnding   to   virtually   notliing. 

SOLfTtO.NS    TO    PmOBLtMS    IIAMPtaEO 

Tills  sUndsUll  about  which  we  have 
been  hearing  means  that  the  country 
will  have  to  grope  for  solutions  to  our 
most  pressing  everyday  problems  of 
hun:-'er,  health,  housing,  pillution,  trans- 
portation, and  human  development 
largely  without  the  light  that  could  be 
shed  by  the  $150  billion  which  American 
taxpayers  have  already  devoted  to  what 
may  be  the  greatest  scientific  effort  the 
V.  orld  has  ever  seen. 

But,  because  a  relatively  small  number 
of  large  companies  conducted  the  bulk  of 
research  and  development  work,  the 
t;re.Tt  majority  of  our  people  have  bene- 
ficed very  little  from  It  To  help  the  aver- 
age taxpayer,  bustnes.sman.  and  cmien. 
there  Is  an  urtrent  need  to  turn  the  tech- 
nolo;,'y  of  warfare  toward  peace;  f)  brin:; 
space  technology  down  to  earth;  and  to 
improve  access  to  this  storeh->use  of 
knowledtte  With  its  vast  scientific  and 
t'X-hnical  resources,  the  United  States 
could  inspire  the  c.immunity  of  nations 
in  the  hope  of  the  ages  by  demonstrating 
how  to  beat  'swords  into  plowshares  " 
We  need  a  national  commitment  and  a 
systematic  proeram  to  do  this  At  pres- 
ent. It  seems  that  we  have  neither 

As  the  Senators  will  recall,  our  sub- 
committee has  produced  two  reports  on 
Uxis  subject—  Prospects  for  Technology 
Transfer."  May  1.  1968.  and  Policy 
Planning  for  Technology  Transfer."  April 
6.  1967  The  reports  called  on  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  develop  such  a  coordi- 
nated system  of  technology  transfer 
which  could  increase  the  participation  of 
small  businesses,  regional  government 
imita.  and  the  general  public.  Our  Peb- 
noary  proceedmgs  wrill  provide  an  oppor- 


tunity to  review  the  response  to  those 
recommendations. 

Those  wishing  to  make  a  contribution 
to  the  hearings  arc  encouraged  to  con- 
tact the  subcommittee  sUff;  Mr.  Herbert 
L  Spira,  424  Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC.  20510.  area  code  202— 
225-5175. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  COMMITTEE  CHAIR- 
MAN URGES  GREATER  DETERMI- 
NATION TO  ATTACK  PROBLEMS 
OF  EN\aRONMENTAL  POLLUTION 
AND  THE  NECESSARY  FEDERAL 
FUNDING 

Mr.  R.ANDOLPH.  Mr  President,  the 
exu-nt  of  the  broadly  based  awareness  of 
ti-ie  plight  of  the  Nation's  environment 
and  the  t;iowing  determination  to  take 
more  and  more  positive  actions  to  Im- 
prove environmental  quality  are  not  un- 
expected by  those  of  us  who  have  been 
serving  during  the  past  decade  on  tho 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

As  the  committee  which  has  prime 
jurisdiction  over  legislation  in  the  fields 
of  air  and  water  pollution  and  solid  waste 
disposal,  our  leadership  and  membership 
have  become  aware  of  the  vastness  of  the 
pollution  and  waste  accumulation  prob- 
lems. And  ours  has  been  a  dedicated  de- 
termination to  continuously  search  for 
the  valid,  the  practical,  the  feasible,  and 
the  effective  solutions. 

So.  our  committee  has  been  a  focal 
point  for  origination  of  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  progressive  legislation  which 
has  been  developing  into  a  sound  body 
of  public  laws  pertaining  to  the  identifi- 
cation of  air  and  water  pollution  prob- 
lems, to  the  control  and  eradication  of 
the  pollution  creating  the  problems,  and 
to  legal  enforcement  procedures  for 
abatement  and  elimination  of  pollution. 
Progress  in  the  development  of  the 
body  of  antipollution  laws  to  which  I  re- 
ferred has  been  more  rapid  and  much 
greater  tlian  has  been  the  fimding  of  re- 
search and  development  to  add  to  the 
technology  available  to  make  possible  the 
control  and  eradication  of  the  substances, 
the  acids,  the  gases  and  other  elements 
and  conditions  which  defile  the  air.  the 
water,  and  the  land.  The  January  26  issue 
of  Newsweek  magazine  is  comprehensive 
in  featuring  "The  Ravaged  Equipment." 
And  the  need  for  funds  to  provide  the 
faciliues  so  requisite  to  control  of  the 
wastes  that  contaminate  the  air.  water, 
and  land  has  been  far  greater  than  has 
lieen  the  actual  provision  of  those 
funds— public  and  private. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  i  Mr.  Nelson  >  spoke  eloquently 
on  the  oiKJiung  day  of  the  session  in  this 
body  and  detailed  his  version  of  a  broad 
'  environmenul  agenda  for  the  1970's." 
In  the  course  cf  his  discussion  he  as- 
serted : 

U  is  possible  to  wage  war  on  our  environ- 
mental prublcms  and  win  ...  In  any  such 
elTurt  the  continued  con\n\itmcnt  of  millions 
(,f  people  Is  the  most  essential  resource  ol  all. 
But.  lest  anyone  be  n.isled  or  caught  unaware, 
this  war  will  be  lo<^^t  before  It  Is  begun  If  we 
don't  bring  other  ma";slve  resources  to  It  as 
well  A  victory  will  take  decades  and  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars  Juj^t  to  control  pollution. 
It  will  take  $375  billion  by  the  year  2000. 
Although  that  sounds  like  a  lot  of  money.  It 
will  be  spent  over  the  next  30  years  and  la 
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equivalent   to   the   Defense   expenditure   for 
the  next  four  years.  .  .  . 

The  fimding  aspect  of  the  environ- 
mental quality  effort  has  been  one  of 
increasing  concern  to  many  of  us — and 
especially  to  the  Senator  now  speaking  in 
the  role  of  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  to  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on  Air 
and  Water  Pollution,  the  able  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskit)  . 

Knowing  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  present  to  Congress 
tomorrow  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
and  subsequently  will  send  to  Congress 
his  budget  message  and  the  budget  docu- 
ment. I  sent  a  message  to  him  on  January 
15.  1970,  urging  equally  high  priorities 
on  the  Federal  funding  of  environmental 
quality  improvement  and  pollution  abate- 
ment research  as  the  priorities  his  ad- 
ministration will  place  on  the  substance 
of  such  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  text  of  my  January  15  letter  to 
President  Nixon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
CoMMrrrn  on  Public  Works. 
Washington,  DC.  January  IS,  1970. 
The  PaKSiDENT. 
T/ie  Wtiite  Hoiise. 

Dkar  Mr.  Prksdjcnt:  As  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  PubUo  Works  which 
has  primary  Jurisdiction  over  legislation  In 
the  field  of  air  pollution  abatement  and  wa- 
ter pollution  control,  I  share  the  urgency 
you  expressed  when  you  recently  signed  the 
Natlon&l  Environmental  Policy  Act.  Wa  In 
the  Congrees,  and  those  under  your  leader- 
ship In  the  Executlye  Branch  as  well,  must 
more  aggressively  attack  the  sources  of  pol- 
lution and  strive  ever  barcter  to  Improve  the 
quaUty  of  th«  environment  for  humans,  for 
wildlife,  and  for  pUint  life. 

But.  Mr.  President,  our  Conunlttee  baa 
heard  much  testimony  and  has  accumulated 
much  evidence  concerning  gaps  in  the  tech- 
nology necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of 
extensive  improvement*  In  pollution  abate- 
ment and  control.  This  evidence  extends  alao 
to  the  costs  of  technological  research  and  to 
the  price  to  be  paid  for  achievement  of  the 
kind  of  environmental  quality  demanded. 
I  feel  It  Is  urgently  necessary  for  all  of  us 
in  leadership  rckles  to  be  thoroughly  forth- 
right with  the  citizens  of  our  country  on 
these  matters. 

Our  obUgations  go  well  beyond  proposing 
and  passing  strong  laws  on  pollution  oon- 
trol — and  beyond  the  verbal  demand  (or 
more  aggressive  enforcement  of  such  laws. 
The  requirement  Is  on  us  to  do  more  than 
preach  and  pledge  action  to  vastly  Improve 
the  quality  of  the  environment  In  which  we 
live.  Indeed.  Mr.  President,  you  and  tboee 
of  us  in  the  Congress  who  urge  environ- 
mental improvement  actions  have  a  joint  re- 
sponslbUlty  to  appropriate  and  allocate  ade- 
quate funds  for  technological  research  In 
pollution  control  activities,  and  for  enforce- 
ment of  ah-  and  water  quaUty  standards.  If 
we  are  to  pledge  massive  programs  for  up- 
grading the  quality  of  the  environment  ws 
have  the  duty  to  tell  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  magnitude  of  the  costs  and  to 
pledge  to  place  the  highest  priority  on  the 
provision  of  the  funds  to  meet  those  costs. 
We  should  compensate  by  lowering  priorities 
on  programs  less  urgent  than  are  those  for 
improving  the  quality  of  the  environment. 

It  Is  neither  practical  nor  feasible,  in  my 
view,  to  place  Inordinately  high  peroentagas 
of  cost  responsibilities  for  pollution  control 


and  technological  research  on  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy  or  on  the  state  and 
local  tmlts  of  government.  On  technological 
research,  especlaUy.  I  feel  that  prime  re- 
sponsibility for  Its  coordination,  program 
management,  and  a  substantial  part  of  fund- 
ing, should  reside  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  believe  the  Inflationary  Impacts  and 
Implications  will  be  greater  If  the  private  sec- 
tor Is  overloaded  with  both  research  and 
abatement  costs  than  would  be  the  case  If 
Federal  revenues  of  adequate  amounts  were 
to  be  supplied.  The  private  sector  would  un- 
doubtedly attempt  to  recoup  such  added 
costs  by  increasing  prices  and  the  cost  ol 
living  would  rise  at  an  accelerated  rate. 

In  consequence  of  these  beliefs  and  ap- 
praisals. I  urge,  Mr.  President,  that,  in  your 
State  of  the  Union  message,  and  In  the 
Budget  Message  and  Budget  Document  soon 
to  be  sent  to  the  Congress,  you  place  equally 
high  priorities  on  the  Federal  funding  ol 
environmental  quality  improvement  and 
pollution  abatement  research  as  you  will 
place  on  the  substance  of  such  programs. 
Be  assured  of  my  support  in  the  maximum  if 
you  do  so. 

Truly, 

Jennings  Randolph, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday. Senator  Mttskiz,  as  chainnan  of 
the  Air  and  Water  Pollution  Subcom- 
mittee, issued  a  statement  in  which  he 
said: 

The  Nixon  Administration's  warning  to 
the  nation's  airlines  that  they  must  engage 
in  voluntary  action  to  reduce  smoke  emis- 
sions from  jet  engines  or  face  punitive  legis- 
lation would  substitute  private  bargains  and 
compromises  for  an  effective  public  policy  on 
environment  Improvement. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  declared  that 
he  will  continue  to  press  for  legislative 
regulation  of  Jet  aircraft  emissions,  and 
concluded  his  statement  •with  this 
comment: 

Offering  an  alternative  between  voltmtary 
action  and  punitive  legislation  Is  not  an  ef- 
fective approach  to  achieve  environmental 
quaUty.  Regardless  of  the  reaction  of  the 
alrllnee  Industry  to  this  offer,  I  will  con- 
tinue to  press  for  legislative  action  to  develop 
standards  and  set  effective  controls  on  jet 
aircraft  emissions. 

A  news  story  on  the  second  page  of 
today's  Washington  Post  carries  the 
headline:  "Airlines  Agree  to  ^2  Dead- 
line on  Pollution."  The  first  two  para- 
graphs of  the  article  are : 

The  Nixon  Administration  and  the  nation's 
alrUnes  yesterday  agreed  to  sharply  reduce 
by  the  end  of  1073  the  amount  of  air  pollu- 
tion caused  by  certain  jetliners. 

Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Secretary 
Robert  H.  Finch  said  the  agreement  elimi- 
nates any  need  for  legislative  or  regulatory 
action.  "I  do  not  favor  further  legislation 
for  an  Industry  which  has  met  its  respon- 
slblUty,"  he  said. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Secretary 
Finch  and  Transportation  Secretary 
John  A.  Volpe;  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istrator John  H.  Shaffer;  and  repre- 
sentatives of  31  scheduled  and  charter 
airlines  for  meeting  yesterday  and  for 
agreeing  on  an  objective. 

But  I  am  amazed  that  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  aAd  Welfare,  chief 
administrator  of  the  air  pollution  con- 
trol program  for  the  federal  Govern- 
ment, would  suggest  that  some  pollutants 
and  polluters  of  the  air  be  subject  only 
to  "voluntary  agreements"  with  the  ex- 


ecutive establishment  while  others  are 
subject  to  the  full  impact  of  law.  This 
is  tantamount  to  categorizing  the  Clean 
Air  Act  and  its  legally  adopted  amend- 
ments as  "class"  legislation — applying 
only  to  some  segments  of  the  citizenry 
and  the  economy  wliile  others  are  free  to 
operate  under  voluntary  arrangements. 

I  am  a  believer  in  the  validity  of  the 
voluntary  approach  wherever  feasible. 
But  the  United  States  has  embarked  on 
a  comprehensive  environmental  quality 
improvement  program  by  law  through 
the  Clean  Air  Act  and  its  amendments 
and  through  the  Water  Quality  Act  and 
its  amendments. 

Our  Government  carmot,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  so  appropriately  said 
yesterday,  "substitute  private  bargains 
and  compromises  for  an  effective  public 
policy  on  environmental  improvement." 
And,  as  Senator  Mtjskie  further  de- 
clared : 

Offering  an  alternative  between  voluntary 
action  and  punitive  legislation  Is  not  an  ef- 
fective approach  to  achieve  environmental 
quality. 

Mr.  President,  my  participation  in  the 
antipollution  legislative  efforts  have  ex- 
tended over  many  years  of  congressional 
service  but  has  been  especially  concen- 
trated during  the  past  decade  of  mem- 
bership on  and  more  recent  chairman- 
ship of  the  Public  Works  Committee.  I 
have  been  requested  frequently  to  dis- 
cuss problems  of  and  programs  for  the 
environment  and  to  write  on  the  subject 
for  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Two  of  my  most  recent  articles  have 
been  published  in  the  December  1969, 
issue  of  the  magazine.  Outdoor  West 
Virginia,  and  the  January  1970,  issue  of 
Government  Executive. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Rscoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  Outdoor  West  Virginia  magazine, 

December  1969] 

Thjb  Uclt,  CoexLT  Face  of  PoLLirnoN 

(By  Senator  Jknninos  RANOotPB) 

National  awareness  of  the  blight  of  our 
environment  Is  growing.  Americans  have 
become  concerned  over  the  air  they  breathe, 
the  water  they  drink,  the  land,  the  oceans, 
the  atmosphere,  even  the  depths  of  the 
earth's  crust.  They  are  making  It  abun- 
dantly clear  that  they  will  no  longer  tol- 
erate the  physical  and  psychological  abuses 
of  past  decades. 

In  recent  years,  as  the  problems  of  en- 
vironmental degradation  and  decay  have 
mounted,  we  have  watched  the  ledger  grow — 
»10  billion  to  $100  billion  estimated  as  the 
C06t  of  cleaning  a  dying  Lake  Erie;  $30  bU- 
Uon  to  Clear  the  backlog  In  municipal  sew- 
age treatment  plant  construction;  another 
»20  billion  for  the  separaUon  of  storm  and 
sanitary  sewers. 

Air  and  water  pollution  and  solid  waste 
loom  as  the  major  identifiable  problems.  By 
1980  we  wUl  be  producing  enough  sewage 
and  other  water  home  wastes  to  constime.  In 
dry  weather,  all  the  oxygen  In  the  23  river 
systems  m  the  United  States.  We  are  now 
generating  143  mllUon  tons  of  air  pollutants 
each  year.  Our  soUd  wastes  continue  to 
mount  at  a  rate  weU  over  a  billion  tons  a 
year. 

This  statistical  barrage  conjures  a  night- 
mare of  our  being  buried  In  our  own  waste*. 
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I>8ptt«  lh:s  appalling  display  of  Ogures. 
the  picture  is  not  complete  Today's  popu- 
lation of  210  million  will  undoubtedly  reach 
250  million  by  1980.  and.  If  the  population 
growth  rate  continues  the  same,  will  reacb 
320  million  or  more  by  the  year  2000  With 
the  continuing  trend  of  urbanization,  our 
present  145  million  city  people  will  be  equal 
to  the  entire  current  population  by  1980 
Vnless  the  trends  are  radically  altered  there 
will  be  perhaps  aa  maiiv  as  270  million  per- 
^4on3  on  about  one  percent  of  our  land  in 
less  than  30  jears 

There  is  no  question  that  the  threai  to  the 
quality  of  life  Is  being  escalated  at  a  serious 
rate  The  wastes  of  our  society  are  being 
dumped  on  nature  with  insufficient  con- 
slderuuon  of  future  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans The  question  Is  whether  the  crisis  can 
be  averted  in  time 

Philosopher  George  S.mtayana  wrote 
"Those  who  do  not  understand  history  are 
doomed  to  repeat  it  '  We  have  learned,  to 
our  sorrow,  the  wisdom  of  this  statement, 
particularly  wnen  we  look  at  the  irrecover- 
able losses  of  some  of  our  great  natural  re- 
sources which  were  plundered  and  destroyed 
by  the  thoughtlessness  of  preceding  gener.i- 
tlons  As  a  nation,  we  are  now  at  a  point 
where,  with  will  and  purpose  of  effort  we  can 
avoid  the  mistakes  of  the  past  m  our  steward- 
ship over  the  natural  resources  of  our  land 
and  air  and  water 

It  Ls  a  sad  fact  that  nearly  all  of  the  Im- 
portant and  critical  environmental  health 
problems — air  and  water  pollution,  the  grow- 
ing pervasiveness  of  pesticides  mounting 
•olid  wastes,  the  effects  of  smoking— have 
emerged  as  health  problems  only  after  a 
•erles  of  crises  have  focused  public  attention 
Bach  of  these  problems  has  been  an  undesir- 
able and  unforeseen  by-product  of  goods  or 
cervices  which  society  has  wanted 

la  the  p<ist  we  have  relied  on  the  natural 
capacity  of  nature  to  reprocess  or  destroy 
most  of  the  waste  of  our  civilization,  with 
little  concern  for  Its  long-term  capability  to 
perform  this  function  Only  recently  have  we 
become  acutely  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
exceeding  natures  ability  and  capacity  to 
reprooesa  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  wastes 
which  are  being  produced  by  modern  tech- 
nology. 

The  majority  of  the  nation's  streams  and 
rivers  are  no  longers  able  to  support  the  life 
which  has  for  eons  processed  the  wastes  of 
man  and  the  animals  and  plants  upstream 
Experience  In  the  late  1950's  and  early  1960  s 
with  detergents  which  crusted  a  foamy  froth 
OQ  some  of  the  moat  beautiful  streams  in 
the  nation,  dramatically  underscored  the  lack 
of  planning  and  understanding  of  our  waste 
•ystema  and  the  effects  of  our  newly- 
dieveloped  materials  on  water  resources 

The  urgency  of  finding  new  solutions  to 
the  problema  of  water  pollution  is  apparent 
when  we  reflect  that  by  1980  the  need  for 
fr«ah  water  will  Increase  from  otir  present 
consumption  rate  of  370  billion  gallons  per 
day  to  000  billion  gallons  a  day.  Yet  the 
supply  of  this  water  Ls  limited.  The  total  dally 
flow  In  the  United  States  U  approximately 
l.IOO  bllUon  gallons.  By  the  year  3000.  be- 
cause of  population  growth  and  Industrial 
expansion,  our  withdrawal  rate  will  be  al- 
most four-flftha  of  the  total  available  supply, 
and  we  will  return  approximately  two-thirds 
of  the  total  available  supply  with  some  degree 
of  waste 

The  Illusion  that  man  has  conquered 
nature  through  science  and  technology  has 
been  abruptly  challenged  by  nature  herself 
There  will  ne^ver  again  be— on  a  nationwide 
hajiia — absolutely  clean  air  or  pristine  pure 
water  There  Is  a  necessary  and  acceptable 
amount  of  each  pollutant  that  society  will 
understand  and  accept. 

I  have  been  encouraged  by  the  increasing 
civic  response  and  growing  sense  of  social 
responsibility  of  the  industrial  community 
in  recent  years,  as  srldsnced  by  the  support 


of  federal  legislation  in  the  fields  of  air  and 
water  pollution  control 

Industry-government  cooperation — partic- 
ularly In  the  Held  of  water  pollution  abate- 
ment^has  beeTi  more  than  Just  verbal  A  gov- 
ernment study  shows  that  an  industrial  in- 
vestment of  11  8  billion  will  be  needed  dur- 
ing the  next  fl\e  years  to  compensate  for  the 
dcliclencies  In  wa.ste  treatment  facilities  that 
existed  In  196fl 

While  prr>pres.s  on  thl.s  front  has  been 
promising  there  are  siill  problem-s  which  we 
face  problems  of  performance  reliability  of 
rontrol  facilities,  of  thermal  pollution  of 
water  of  noise  pollution  and  the  removal  of 
gav>e>>  and  particles  from  stack.s  There  con- 
tinues  a  lengthy  agenda  t,f  uii.solved  prob- 
lems There  should  be  the  same  sense  of 
urgency  regarding  the  proper  and  continuing 
fun'-tlon  of  pollution  abatement  facilities 
ar.d  environmental  control  as  there  Is  in  the 
prodLictlon  end  of  Industry 

Oti'.er  problems  of  environmental  quality 
are  <>f  growing  concern  to  members  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works,  which  I 
chair  The  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  Is  lixjklng  into  the  broad  problems 
of  solid  waste  management,  Just  now  being 
recoRiil/ed  as  a  crisis  of  gigantic  proportions 
Americans  throw  away  billions  of  tons  of 
solid  materials  each  year.  The  cost  Is  more 
than  t4  5  billion  annually,  and  the  fig\ire  will 
n.-^arly  double  by  1980 

F.fTorts  in  air  and  water  pollution  by  our 
Committee  are  more  easily  seen  We  have 
been  concerned  with  clean  air  and  clean 
water  for  several  years,  and  the  results  are 
beginning  to  merge  In  the  quality  of  the 
streams  and  the  air 

What  we  have  come  to  realize  however.  Is 
that  environmental  quality  goes  beyond  air 
and  water  pollution  and  solid  waste  manage- 
ment Assurance  of  environmental  quality 
ir.eaiis  that  every  man.  woman  and  child,  now 
and  In  the  future,  has  the  opportunity  to 
live  in  a  world  which  will  In  no  way  Insult 
hu  body.  nUnd  or  spirit 

rod.iy,  the  Committee  on  Pxibllc  Works  Is 
working  with  a  newly-created  advisory  panel 
of  experts  —scientists,  engineers  and  philoso- 
phers from  a  varlet;-  of  disciplines — to  help 
determine  the  problema  of  environment  deg- 
radation before  they  become  problems  They 
are  helping  us  assess  the  Impact  of  land 
mismanagement  from  highway  construction, 
from  urban  redevelopment,  from  mining,  or 
from  sanitary  landfills.  We  are  looking  at  the 
question  of  biological  Imbalances  created  by 
dredging,  thermal  pollution,  pesticides  and 
klr  pollution  We  are  probing  problems  con- 
nected with  flooding  and  dam  construction, 
the  effects  of  building  reservoirs,  ocean 
dumping,  deep  well  dlspoaal  and  the  use  of 
nuclear  energy  for  power  or  construction. 

Each  of  these  constitutes  a  potential  prob- 
lem for  the  environment,  and.  again,  we  are 
trying  to  find  answers  before  they  develop 
into  disasters. 

I  am  aware  that  the  solutions  to  many 
of  these  problems  do  not  now  exist  and  that 
the  search  for  technology — economically 
feasible  technology — may  be  a  costly  one. 
It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  emphasized 
so  heavily  the  Importance  of  federal  coordi- 
nation and  support  for  research  and  develop- 
ment In  all  of  these  areas. 

The  problem  Is  not  one  of  research  In  It- 
self. Nor  can  It  rest  solely  on  the  federal 
government  Industry  must  take  a  big  share 
In  the  solution,  as  Its  share  In  the  product  of 
a  clean  and  wholesome  environment  will  be 
large. 

What  we  collectively  must  plan  for  Is  In- 
surance for  environmental  quality  for  the 
future  Today,  society  places  higher  priori- 
ties on  the  value  of  our  physical  environ- 
ment, and  these  priorities  must  be  Incor- 
porated In  the  technology  that  serrsa  us. 
Americans  are  ready.  I  believe,  to  Improve 
the  environment,  and  In  so  doing  we  will 
build  a  better  society  for  ourselves  and  all 
mankind. 


We  have  a  long  way  to  go  In  restoring  the 
quality  of  our  environment.  If  we  move  af- 
flrmatlvely  toward  the  goal  of  purer  water 
amd  air  and  a  land  uncluttered  with  society  s 
wastes,  we  will  provide  the  heritage  for  fu- 
ture generations  that  we.  ourselves,  have 
fulled  to  achieve 

Man  now  has  the  power  to  control  many 
of  the  elements  of  n.iture  He  cm  destroy  the 
soil,  render  air  and  water  unusable  through 
poliiiti,.,n.  kill  every  form  of  life — himself 
In'-liKled  He  can  now  manipulate  genetics 
and  1  reaie  life  In  a  test  tube. 

II  he  luis  this  power  to  destroy,  he  also 
his  the  means  to  conserve  and  protect 
Whether  he  has  the  wisdom  and  self-deter- 
mination to  tvke  effective  action  In  the  re- 
niiiliider  of  this  century  may  well  determine 
the  -:our£c  of  man's  future  years  on   Earth 

I  From  Government  Executive  magazine, 

Jan    19701 

Kn^FRAi.  Coordination  is  Needed  for  R    i  D. 

IN  Nation's  Environment 

I  By  Senator  JrNNiNcs  Rakdolph) 

A  widespread  rebirth  of  responsibility  is 
swecplnj;  the  Nation.  While  the  methods  are 
n'<t  always  to  be  condoned.  It  Is  heartening 
that  Americans  are  stirring  to  express  their 
bellels  and   assert   their  Individual  rights 

One  rl^rht  which  was  not  sp>elled  out  In  our 
b.-vslc  laws,  and  yet  Is  as  vital  as  all  others. 
Is  fast  becoming  the  call  of  citizens  across  the 
Nation  that  Is  the  right  to  an  Improved 
quiillty  of  living,  as  expressed  by  the  absence 
of  pollution  or  environmental  contamination. 

Public  agltalton  for  environmental  quality 
Is  a  healthy  sign  of  the  times  The  Impact  can 
be  felt  from  Coast  to  Coast  and  very  strongly 
in  the  Nation's  Capital 

List  October,  for  example,  a  strange  coali- 
tion of  unionists,  conservationists,  health  so- 
cieties, ladles'  garden  clubs  and  college-age 
militants  formed  a  so-called  breathers  lobby 
in  Pennsylvania  and  turned  the  tide  In  that 
state  against  air  pollution.  With  an  unpre- 
dictable show  of  strength,  this  citizens'  coali- 
tion pressured  the  state  Air  Pollution  Com- 
mission to  alter  lu  proposed  standards  more 
than  one-third  to  make  them  the  most 
stringent  standards  In  the  Nation  The  Com- 
mission had  originally  proposed  standards 
weaker  than  those  recommended  by  the 
Pederul  Government  under  the  1967  Air 
Quality  Act. 

In  the  states  of  Wisconsin  and  Oregon, 
mass  public  hearings  have  condemned  the 
widespread  use  of  DDT  and  other  long-lived 
pesticides  California  took  the  unusvial  step 
of  l>annlng  the  chemical  completely  because 
of   the   clamor. 

Minnesota  and  other  states  have  opened 
the  question  of  pollution — thermal  and 
radioactive — from  nucleso'  pwwer  plants  and 
the  future  of  atomic  energy  for  power  may  be 
swayed   by   the  ultimate  outcome. 

Congress,  In  recent  years,  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  dealing  with  many  of  the  prob- 
lems of  environmental  contamination  and 
quality  Though  the  basic  Federal  legislation 
for  water  pollution  control  was  enacted  in 
1966,  and  for  air  pollution  control  In  1963, 
It  Is  accurate  to  state  that  the  national 
sense  of  urgency  regarding  environmental 
management  began  to  achieve  effective  ex- 
pression In  Federal  legislation  largely  In  the 
last  three  or  four  years.  Here  are  a  few  of  the 
major  advances  enacted  during  the  last  four 
years  in  an  effort  to  safeguard  and  enhance 
the  quality  of  our  environment: 

The  Water  Resources  Research  Act  of  1964. 
which  authorised  Federal  assistance  in  the 
establishment  of  state  water  resources  re- 
search centers. 

The  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1965, 
which  set  up  the  Water  Resources  Council 
to  help  establish  river  b€isln  commissions. 

The  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  and  the 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966,  which 
estabUshed   a  national  policy   of   enhance- 
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ment  of  water  quality,  required  the  develop- 
ment of  state  water  quality  standards  and 
authorized  a  multlblUlon-doUar  grant  pro- 
gram for  municipal  sewage  Ueatment  plant 
construction. 

The  Highway  Beautlflcatlon  Act  of  1965, 
which  controls  Junkyards  and  outdoor  ad- 
vertising, and  the  Federal-Air  Highway  Act 
of  1968.  which  requires  that  social  and  en- 
vlronmenUl  factors  be  considered  In  public 
hearings  on  location  and  design  In  Federal- 
aid  highway  projects. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1965  and  the  Air 
QuaUty  Act  of  1967.  which,  among  other 
things,  required  the  establishment  of  state 
air  quality  standards  and  Federal  automo- 
bile emission  standards. 

BEUEr    IS    ON    THE    WAT 

This  is  quite  a  list  of  achievements.  And. 
although  the  funding  of  virtually  every  one 
of  these  programs  has  suffered  because  of 
our  heavy  commitments  In  Vietnam,  the  leg- 
UlaUve  foundations  have  been  laid  on  a 
number  of  fronts  for  the  assault  on  pollu- 
tion. 

Yet.  while  we  pride  ourselves  on  our  ac- 
complishments, much  remains  to  be  done  to 
Insure  every  man,  woman  and  child — now 
and  In  the  future — the  right  to  an  environ- 
ment which  will  not  insult  his  body,  mind  or 
spirit.  Quite  obviously,  what  Is  needed  is  a 
continuing  growth  in  responsibility  by  all 
Americans  to  work  together  to  protect  this 
environmental  Integrity  wlilch  Is  so  vital  to 
the  health  and  wen-l>elng  of  mankind. 

We  are  sUll  moving  forward. 

Recently,  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
which  I  am  privileged  to  chair,  reported  a 
strong,  new  water  quality  bill  (S.  7).  That 
bill  will  provide  rigid  penalties  for  such  en- 
vironmental assaults  as  the  disastrous  oil 
well  blowout  at  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  which 
polluted  the  beaches  and  killed  the  flsb  and 
the  wildlife  there.  In  addition,  it  provides 
the  states  and  the  Federal  Government  bet- 
ter and  broader  control  over  water  pollution, 
adding  several  categories  to  earlier  legisla- 
tion. Including  acid  mine  drainage,  dredg- 
ing spoils  and  oil  pollution. 

LBOtSLATION   EXPECTED   SOON 

Our  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution, chaired  by  the  able  Sen.  Edmund  S. 
Muskle,  has  been  holding  the  hearings  on 
the  problems  of  solid  waste  management. 
based  on  S.  2005.  the  "Resource  Recovery 
Act  of  1969."  and  Sen.  J,  Caleb  Boggs' 
amendment  which  would  establish  a  na- 
tional materials  policy.  In  the  second  see- 
•Ion  of  the  91st  Congress,  we  expect  to  re- 
port a  bUl  which  will  help  control  the  grow- 
ing mountains  of  solid  wastes  and  garbage 
that  are  both  a  health  hazard  and  an  eco- 
nomic waste. 

Of  Interest,  too,  are  the  hearings  Into  the 
air,  water  and  other  environmental  effects 
of  the  underground  uses  of  nuclear  energy 
for  excavation  and  other  purposes.  Based  on 
a  bill  (8,  3042)  Introduced  by  Senators  Mike 
Gravel,  Muskle  and  myself,  the  hearings  will 
be  aimed  at  delineating  the  potential  health 
aspects  and  environmental  contamination  of 
nuclear  excavation  among  other  things. 

What  we  have  come  to  realize,  obviously. 
Is  that  environmental  quality  goes  far  be- 
yond air  and  water  pollution  and  solid 
waste  management.  The  problems  of  the  en- 
vironment overlap  Jurisdictional  line  within 
the  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch. 

Assurance  of  environmental  quality  Is  an 
Inalienable  right  of  every  citizen.  Man  was 
created  In  a  world  which  was  environmen- 
tally cleaner  than  It  has  become,  and  we 
must  take  steps  to  protect  blm  from  the 
harsh  chemical,  biological  and  psychological 
catalysU  which  are  changing  the  total 
environment. 

Today,  the  Committee  of  Public  Works  U 
taking  a  new,  bard  look  at  many  of  the  en- 
Tlronmental    problema    which    haw    been 


identified,  and  aotne  which  have  only  begun 
to  be  recognized.  Today,  we  are  working  with 
a  newly  cretttod  advlaory  panel  of  profes- 
•lonola — BcientUts.  anglneen  and  philoso- 
phers from  a  variety  of  discipline*— to  help 
determine  the  problems  oH  environmental 
degradaUon  before  they  become  crises.  This 
Is  a  new  approach  of  obtaining  guidance 
without  the  encumbrance  of  bureaucratic 
departmentallxlng.  These  are  "free  souls' 
who  serve  because  they  have  expertise  on 
problems  of  national  concern. 

The  environmental  quality  panel  is  help- 
ing the  Committee  and  staff  assess  the  Im- 
pact of  environmental  stresses  and  strains. 
We  are  looking  together  at  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  effects  of  nuclear  energy  for  power 
or  construction,  the  potentials  of  land  man- 
agement, of  water  resources,  of  rural-urban 
population  shifts  and  a  host  of  pollution 
questions.  We  are  also  looking  into  problems 
of  biological  Imbalances  created  by  dredg- 
ing, thermal  pollution,  pesticides  and  solid 
wastes.  And  we  are  probing  problems  con- 
nected with  flooding  and  dam  construction, 
the  effects  of  building  reservoirs,  ocean  dump- 
ing deep  well  disposal  and  a  variety  of 
health-related  problems. 

I  am  aware  that  the  solutions  to  many 
of  these  problems  do  not  exist  and  that 
the  search  for  technology  or  new  prophylaxis 
may  be  a  costly  one.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that 
I  have,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  emphasized  so  heavily  the 
Importance  of  Federal  ctxjrdlnatlon  and  sup- 
port for  research  and  development. 

But  the  problem  Is  not  one  of  research  In 
Itself.  Nor  can  It  rest  solely  on  the  Federal 
Government. 

THX  crrrzEN  itdst  attack 
No  one  can  be  exempted  from  the  return 
to  responsibility.  While  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  continue  to  provide  the  vehicles 
for  change,  it  is  up  to  the  citizen  to  press 
the  attack  for  environmental  quality. 

It  Is  clear  that  Americans  are  assuming 
the  responsibility  In  this  area.  And  I  believe 
that  It  Is  being  assumed  wllUngly.  We  must 
understand  that  the  material  abundance  and 
technical  ability  which  we  cherish  and  en- 
Joy  cannot  of  themselves  make  us  a  happy, 
healthy,  stable  and  useful  people. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  destiny  of  this 
Nation  and  of  the  entire  world  rests  on  In- 
dividuals and  will  be  determined  by  their  ca- 
pacity and  will  to  create  a  world  free  of  the 
tensions  that  now  tear  mankind  asunder. 
Only  when  this  takes  place  will  the  soul  of 
mankind  have  caught  up  with  his  engineer- 
ing genuls.  Only  then  will  we  be  able  to  live 
at  peace  with  ourselvea  and  our  world. 


INTERNATIONAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE 
SPACE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  many 
Senators  have  expressed  great  interest 
In  the  international  aspects  of  the  space 
program.  While  recognizing  that  there  is 
already  substantial  cooperation  in  the 
space  program,  most  would  like  to  see 
an  expansion  of  this  cooperation. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  has  a  continuing  effort 
to  expand  international  cooperation  in 
all  of  its  programs.  Recently,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  NASA,  Dr.  Thomas  O. 
Paine,  wrote  me  about  his  recent  efforts 
In  this  direction.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Palne's  letter  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. It  is  a  short  letter,  and  I  urge  all 
Senators  to  read  It.  as  it  summarizes  the 
substantial  recent  effort  by  NASA  to 
achieve  more  and  better  international 
cooperation  in  the  space  program. 


There  being  no  objectiwi,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Natton.ai.  Axkonautics  and 

Space  Administration, 
M'as/iingfon  D.C.,  December  17,  1969. 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences,  Washington.  B.C. 
Dear  Ma.  Chaib»can:  In  view  of  your  own 
continuing  interest  in  NASA's  International 
activities  and  In  view  also  of  recent  discus- 
sions in  the  Senate,  it  Is  appropriate  that  I 
Inform  you  of  the  principal  current  activi- 
ties in  this  area. 

At  the  President's  request,  I  undertook  a 
very  brief  visit  in  October  to  the  major  Eu- 
ropean capitals  to  inform  ministerial  and 
space  agency  officials,  as  weU  as  the  senior 
officials  of  the  European  Space  Conference, 
of  the  nature  of  our  planning  for  UjS.  space 
activity  In  the  next  decades.  Otir  objective 
was  to  lay  a  basis  for  European  participa- 
tion In  our  future  programs  In  new  and  im- 
portant ways.  I  made  a  slmUM  brief  trip  to 
Canada  this  week,  and  hope  to  visit  Atis- 
tralla  and  Japan  In  the  next  months. 

To  help  the  major  foreign  space  authori- 
ties gain  a  base  of  Information  for  defining 
their  interests  In  augmented  participation, 
we  invited  them  to  sponsor  their  own  Indus- 
trial participation  in  the  NASA  conference 
on  space  shuttle  concepts  held  last  October. 
Additional  mechanisms  are  being  developed 
to  permit  foreign  space  Interests  to  keep  in 
touch  with  and  even  contribute  to  our  stud- 
ies over  the  next  year,  especially  In  the  space 
shuttle  and  station  programs.  They  should 
then  be  In  a  position  to  determine  whether 
and  in  what  degree  they  virlsh  to  commit 
to  extended  participation. 

With  regard  to  the  Soviet  Union,  I  have 
over  the  past  several  months  written  a  series 
of  letters  to  President  Keldysh  and  Acade- 
mician Blagonravov  of  the  Soviet  Academy 
of  Sciences  to  (I)  Invite  proposals  by  Soviet 
scientists  for  experiments  on  our  spacecraft, 
(2)  offer  for  their  use  the  laser  reflector  left 
on  the  mcwn  by  the  Apollo  11  astronauts, 
(3 J  Invite  Soviet  proposals  for  analysis  of 
lunar  stirface  material  samples,  (4)  Invite 
Soviet  scientists  to  a  conference  on  the  'Vik- 
ing Mars  1973  mission  and  offer  to  discuss 
cordlnatlon  of  our  respective  planetary  pro- 
grams. (5)  offer  to  hold  a  special  meeting 
for  the  preceding  purpose  when  President 
Keldysh  said  our  first  Invitation  came  too 
late,  and  (6>  reiterate  our  readiness  to  meet 
any  time,  any  place,  to  consider  any  possi- 
bilities for  cooperation  or  coordination  be- 
tween us. 

Meanwhile,  our  established  program  of 
co<^>eratlon  with  dozens  of  other  countries 
Is  continuing  most  satisfactorUy.  As  you 
know,  the  agreement  with  Indian  agencies 
for  an  experiment  In  broadcasting  to  five 
thousand  Indian  vUlages  has  been  signed 
and  should  be  a  landmark  In  experimental 
approaches  to  communications  development 
for  the  less-developed  countries.  We  success- 
fully launched  Azur,  the  first  of  four  coop- 
erative German  spacecraft,  last  month.  New 
cooperative  satellite  projects  are  under  nego- 
tiation with  the  UK,  France,  Canada,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Spain.  In  close  coordina- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
we  are  exploring  with  the  European  Space 
Research  Organization  a  potentiaUy  impor- 
tant project  in  pre-operational  air  traffic 
control  by  satellite. 

In  the  field  of  earth  resources  survey,  our 
cooperative  arrangements  with  Brazil  and 
Mexico  are  progresrtng  well  and  serving  In- 
creasingly as  demonstration  projects  for  other 
developing  countries. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  provide  any  further  Infor- 
mation you  may  have  Interest  In  regarding 
these  programs  and  will,  of  course,  keep  you 
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further  apprised  of  our  progreM  from  time 
to  time. 

Sincerely  yours, 

T    O    Painb. 
Administrator. 


KILPATRICK  COLUMN  SAYS  THREE 
FEDERAL  JUDGES  ERRED 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
President,  syndicated  columnist  James  J. 
Kilpatrlck  has  written  an  extremely  In- 
teresUng  analysis  on  the  decision  of  three 
Federal  judges  to  deny  ux-excmpt  sUtus 
to  certain  private  schools  in  Mississippi. 
In  his  column,  which  appeared  January 
20  in  the  E\ening  SUr  of  WashinKton.  he 
calls  their  action  "one  more  Intolerable 
usurpation  of  Judicial  power  ' 

Mr.  Kilpatrlck  quotes  the  section  of 
the  UJS.  Tax  Code,  which  grants  tax  ex- 
emptions to  about  50.000  private  educa- 
tional Institutions  in  America;  and  he 
notes  that  the  schools  In  Mississippi  met 
the  criteria  for  tax-exempt  sUtus 

The  columnist  does  not  question  the 
sincerity  of  the  three  Federal  judses.  he 
quesuons  the  legality  of  their  decision. 
Mr.  Kilpatrlck  writes  that  the  judges 
probably  "felt  they  were  following  duti- 
fully upon  the  obsessions  of  their  mas- 
ters, the  Supreme  Court  of  tlie  United 
States."  He  adds  that  the  Supreme  Court 
•'has  commanded  mtegration  now.  inte- 
gration everywhere,  integration  without 
regard  to  law.  commonsense.  or  the  Con- 
stitution." 

Mr.  President.  I  a^k  unaninioiLs  con- 
sent that  the  column  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp. 
as  follows : 

CoNG«ess  MrsT  Undo  P»ivAT«-St  hooi-s 

RCLXNC 

(By  James  J  KUpauick  i 
The  decision  by  three  federal  Judfjes  here 
In  Washington,  denying  tax  exemption  to 
certain  prlv»te  schools  in  Mlsslsulppl  comes 
a«  one  more  IntoleriUJle  usurpation  o<  judicial 
power  The  action  cannot  be  oondon«l.  and 
It  must  be  swiftly  undone  by  the  Congress 
The  law  could  not  tie  more  clear  Under 
SecUon  501(Cm3i  of  the  Tax  Code  a  iion- 
profJl  organization  is  exempt  f.-om  federal 
taxes  If  It  Is  orgunlzed  and  o[)erjied  exclu- 
sively foe  religious,  charttable.  scientific  ln- 
er*ry  "or  educational"  purpoeea.  provided 
only  that  It  stays  out  of  lobbylnjc  and  p<jll- 
tlCB  Roughly  30000  sucH  InsUtuUons  have 
qiiallfled  formally  for  the  cumulative  lut  of 
exempt  orgamzauons  m.^lntained  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service 

These  exempt  organiiUitlon.s  Include  insti- 
tutions that  are  all  black  all  white  all  Chrl.".- 
llan.  and  all  Jew  L'nnl  the  moment  of  this 
autocratic  court  decree  the  act  of  Congre.ss 
prevailed  It  was  necessary  to  .i^k  only  if  the 
institution  in  question  met  the  requirements 
of  law  If  so  It  quaJlOed  automatically,  and 
glft«  to  such  insututlons  became  deductible 
in  Computing  one  s  income  tax 

The  effect  of  l.Mt  week's  Injunction  in,  to 
elevate  the  whims  caprices  and  obsecsloas  of 
federal  Judge*  to  a  level  never  contemplated 
under  our  form  of  government  If  a  drastic 
change  were  to  be  made  in  the  interpretaUan 
of  Section  501.0  m3  I.  such  a  change  might 
first  be  the  prenjgatlve  of  the  commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  No  commissioner  ever 
h.i»  sought  such  power  More  precisely,  such 
a  change  Involves  a  F>rofovind  question  of 
legislative  policy  It  la  the  business  of  Con- 
gress    And    in    Its   recent    comprehensive   re- 


Tlslons  of  tiie  Tiix  Code  Congress  made  lo 
move  whatever  to  lUult  tax  exemptions  to 
racially  integrated  Inatltutlon*  only 

Why  did  the  three  judges  ruls  M  they  dWT 
I  do  not  challenge  their  sincerity.  Integrity 
or  competence  DoubUess  they  fell  they  were 
following  dutifully  upon  the  obsessions  o< 
their  masters,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  The  high  court  repe«tedly  has 
commanded  mtrgmtlon  now.  integration 
everywhere  integr.itlon  without  regard  to 
l.iw.  common  seniie    or  the  Constitution 

Make  no  nustake  Tills  profoundly  com- 
plex question  of  public  affairs  has  come  fully 
under  the  sway  of  a  judicial  oligarchy  It 
might  be  possible,  through  ordinary  political 
processes,  to  remove  or  to  reverse  a  comml.s- 
Bloner  of  Internal  Revenue  It  still  Us  pt»- 
slble  to  elect  a  House  and  Senate  tliat  will 
Insist  upon  a  "Whltten  amendment"  po.sl- 
tlvely  to  prohibit  the  busing  of  pupils  and 
the  closing  of  schools  under  the  Civil  Rights 
Art    But  the  judges  are  unreachable 

In  a  free  country.  It  ought  to  be  possible 
for  parents  In  Mississippi,  or  anywhere  else. 
u>  set  up  any  itlnd  of  educational  Institu- 
tions they  please  and  to  be  entitled  to  the 
.s,une  privileges.  Immunities,  and  benefits  of 
all  other  parents  If  they  choose  to  educate 
their  children  In  factories.  Sunday  schools, 
pr.vate  homes,  or  pup  tents,  subject  merely 
to  the  general  police  powers  of  the  state  this 
is — or  wa«— their  right 

No  longer  Last  weeks  decree  w.<«  delli>«r- 
ately  puniuve  dellbsrately  calculated  to 
achle.e  a  certain  sociological  end  regarded 
by  the  Judges  as  desirable  The  decree,  to  re- 
peat, is  part  of  a  pattern  In  Atlanta,  par- 
ents by  the  thousands  have  petitioned  the 
judges  for  relief  from  arbitrary  action  In 
Oklahoma  City,  a  federal  Judge  has  threat- 
ened to  Jail  a  14-year-old  boy  and  his  parents 
if  the  boy  refuses  to  attend  a  certain  Inte- 
g.-uted  Junior  liigh  The  high  court  Itself.  In 
rival  disdain  for  practical  problems  of  the 
real  world,  last  week  Insisted  on  a  Feb  1 
deadline  for  the  IntegraUon  of  300.000  chll- 
di^n  in  five  Deep  South  states 

It  IS  Just  as  Plato  said.  Tlie  people  always 
have  some  champion  whom  they  set  over 
ihem  and  nurse  into  greatness  This  and 

no  other  is  the  ro<H  from  which  a  tyrant 
springs;  when  he  first  appears,  he  Is  a  pro- 
tector "  So  with  the  high  court  An  acquies- 
cent people,  having  surrendered  their  lib- 
erties to  the  judges  in  what  seemed  a  grod 
cause,  have  watered  the  rooU  We  harvest 
tvrannv   now. 


EFFECT  OF  A   VETO  OF  HEW   BILL 

ON  CANCER  AND  HEART  RESEARCH 


Mr  MOSS  Mr  President,  in  the  last  2 
days  we  have  centered  our  di.scussion 
mauily  on  the  extent  to  which  Federal 
education  appropriations  would  be  cut  if 
the  President  carries  out  his  threat  to 
veto  the  HEW  appropriation  bill 
Recently  the  columnust  Sylvia  Porter 
pointed  out  what  would  happen  to  both 
cancer  and  heart  re.search  if  the  Nixon 
budget  figures  prevailed,  instead  of  the 
$10  million  increase  in  the  conference 
version  of  the  bill  for  cancer  research, 
and  the  $10  million  for  heart  re>^earch 
I  ask  unanimous  con-sent  that  the  Porter 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

IPrtjm  the  Miami   Herald,  Jnn    12    1970| 

Nixos   Cits   :.v   Cancer    HrA»T   Sti  ut   Peril 

You 

(By  Sylvia  Porter i 

Surelv    you  know  s.jmeone  who  has  cancer 

or    you    r^ave    known    a    cancer    victim-  and 


surely   you  dread  the  thought  of  ever  having 
cancer  vourself . 

We  still  have  not  discovered  a  cure  for 
caicer  and  Its  estimated  that  in  1970  cancer 
cases  will  reach  a  peak  of  625.000  while  deaths 
will  be  at  an  all-Ume  high  Yet,  In  the  face 
of  this  and  under  the  superficial  excuse  of 
fighting  inflation,  the  Nixon  Administration 
has  proposed  a  budget  for  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute  nearly  M  5  million  less  than  the 
1969  appropriation 

Acro«>s  the  land,  major  re.search  centers 
dev.ited  to  the  study  of  c.iiuer  are  slated  to 
clo.se  No  funds  are  avallabl*  for  research  on 
the  feasibility  of  a  vaccine  for  vlrus-cau.sed 
cancers,  a  vitally  Important  field. 

We  bilU  do  not  know  the  cause  of  some  of 
•■.«.  most  prevalent  and  debilitating  forms 
of  heart  disease,  such  as  atherosclerosis  Yet, 
in  what  seems  astounding  indifference  to  the 
ciuse  for  more  than  half  the  deaths  in  the 
United  States  each  year,  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration has  proposed  allocaUons  for  the 
N.itwnal  Heart  InsUtute  l>elow  even  1969s 
level  ,  . 

If  Nixon  s  budget  holds,  the  NIH  wlU  have 
lo  cut  by  40  per  cent  the  number  of  re- 
.search projects  begun  In  19«6  An  Interna- 
tionally known  study  of  heart  attack  vic- 
tims launched  20  years  ago,  will  have  to  end 
in  June  Many  projects  will  be  axed 
altogether. 

•  We  .shall  be  courting  bankruptcy  of  Amer- 
ica s  health  if  we  simply  freeze  federal  sup- 
port of  health  research  at  current  levels," 
warns  Dr  Michael  E  DeBakey.  world-famed 
heart  surgeon  at  Houston's  Methodist  Hospi- 
tal and  Baylor  College  of  Medicine.  "Unless 
the  Nixon  retrenchment  Is  reversed,  the  great 
American  Investment  In  medical  research 
since  World  War  II  stands  the  risk  of 
crumbling  " 

Where  and  what  are  our  prlorlUes? 
Funds  allocated  by  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  for  research  and  training  represent 
only  one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  our  total 
spending  (Gross  National  Product  )  Will  cut- 
ting these  funds  even  more  curb  Inflation? 
What  nonsense! 

Our  fiscal  1970  budget  allocates  about  »400 
per  person  for  defense  and  about  »13  per 
person  for  all  health.  Will  slashUig  the  pal- 
try $13  bring  us  economic  balance? 

The  cut  backs  requested  by  the  White 
House  are  not  only  for  health  research  but 
aliO  for  health  rese.irch  training— a  "subtle 
tjudget  policy."  s.iys  the  Senat*  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  which  Implies  that  "the 
cutb.4ck  in  health  research  Is  not  Intended 
to  be  temporary  "  As  DeBakey  remarks,  "the 
slight  allocations  for  health  by  this  admln- 
Lsiration  defy  understanding."  Do  you  want 
to  wlps  out  a  whole  generation  of  medical 
researchers,  thereby  undermine  the  chance 
that  cures  will  be  found  for  diseases  of  which 
you  might  die'' 

You  may  not  give  much  thought  to  health 
care  until  Illness  strikes  you  or  a  loved  one 
But  then  you  know  and  then  you  are  grate- 
ful that  the  health  research  of  which  De- 
Bakey speaks  has  In  this  century  alone 
U'ngthened  the  life  span  from  50  to  70  years 
And  If  you  want  dollars-and-cents  assur- 
..nce  here's  one  In  arthritis,  studies  have 
shown  that  for  every  (1  Invested  in  Improved 
dMgnoT,is  and  control  »38  comes  back  to  our 
e.  .iiomy  a  benefit-cost  ratio  of  38  to  one 
Bill  what  matter  benefit-cost  ratio  when  it  s 
v.Kir  life' 

At  the  end  of  December,  the  Senate  added 
Mibstanually  to  Nixon  s  stripped-down 
budget  lor  health,  education  and  welfare— 
but  then  did  not  send  the  bill  to  the  White 
House  because  of  fear  of  a  pocket  veto  while 
Con»;ress  w,is  out  of  session 

Thus,  the  appropriations  bill  will  come  up 
again  wlien  Congress  returns  Jan  19.  Thus, 
>ou  still  have  time  to  make  It  clear  that 
you  will  not  sit  by  and  be  a  "silent"  citizen 
while  this  administration  threatens  to  par- 
alyze  health   research   in   our   country. 
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Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President. 
the  late  Paul  Kendall  Niven  was  a  good 
friend  of  mine  just  as  his  parents  have 
been  for  many  years.  I  watched  him  grow 
and  mature  into  a  television  journalist  of 
great  distinction. 

In  his  earlier  years  it  was  my  good  for- 
tune to  see  him  frequently.  Although  we 
were  of  different  political  persuasion,  we 
found  those  differences  to  be  stimulating 
in  our  friendly  discussions.  Paul  had  that 
extremely  rare  ability  to  disagree  agree- 
ably. 

In  1954  and  1955  I  had  conferences 
with  the  leaders  of  two  dozen  nations 
of  the  world.  Several  of  these  conferences 
were  filmed  by  Edward  R.  Murrow  and 
Fred  W.  Friendly  and  shown  on  their 
"See  It  Now"  regular  weekly  CBS-TV 
program.  Paul  was  the  manager  of  all  of 
the  filmed  interviews  in  Great  Britain, 
Including  my  debate  with  Malcolm  Mug- 
gerldge  and  Aneurin  Bevan,  which 
seemed  to  delight  Paul. 

I  regret  that  in  recent  years  I  have  not 
been  fortunate  enough  to  see  Paul  with 
the  frequency  of  earlier  years.  But  I  felt 
a  sense  of  contact  with  him  as  I  followed 
with  great  admiration  and  interest  his 
distinguished  series  of  interviews  on  Na- 
tional Education  Television  Network. 

A  very  moving  eulogy  was  given  by 
Daniel  P.  Moynihan.  Counsellor  to  the 
President,  at  the  memorial  service  for 
Paul  on  January  10.  1970,  at  the  Wash- 
ington Navy  Chapel.  Mr.  Moynihan  was 
chosen  by  Pauls  parents  to  give  the 
eulogy.  That  they  chose  most  wisdy  is 
evident  from  the  eulogy  itself.  I  cannot 
imagine  anyone  having  captured  the  true 
spirit  of  Paul  NIven  as  did  Mr.  Moynihan 
in  his  eulogy  to  Paul. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Memorial  Sebvick  ro«  Paul  Kendall  Niven 
(Eulogy  by  Daniel  P.  Moynihan) 
I  rise  to  celebrate  the  life  of  Paul  Kendall 
Nlven.  It  was  not,  In  the  received  sense,  a 
happy  life.  Those  of  us  who  owe  him  so  very 
much  owe  him  first  of  all  that  standard  of 
truth  telling  which  he  set  himself,  and 
which  left  us  not  untouched,  much  as  a 
vital  quality  might  flow  through  the  per- 
meable membranes  of  joined  but  separate 
lives, 

Happy,  no  But  Joyful,  merry,  mocking, 
teasing,  laughing;  It  was  that  life.  So  much 
so.  on  so  grander  a  scale  than  any  of  ui 
contrive  that  It  ought  now  at  the  end  be 
acknowledged  for  what  It  was:  an  experience 
which  Paul  created  and  we  shared,  eoid 
which  was  unlike  any  most  of  us  have  ever 
known,  or  any  we  are  likely  ever  to  know 
agr'.in 

If  we  are  lessened  by  his  death,  we  were 
so  much  enlarged  by  his  life  as  to  make  It 
unthinkable  that  we  should  do  anything  now 
bm  celebrate  him.  And  so  I  rise. 

P.iul  Nlven  was  a  journalist.  That  most 
underdeveloped,  least  realized  of  professions. 
No'  a  profession  at  all,  really.  Rather,  a  craft 
seeking  to  become  such  out  of  the  need  to 
Impose  form  on  an  activity  so  vastly  ex- 
panded in  volume  and  significance  as  des- 
perately to  need  the  stablUzlng  Influence 
of  procedure  and  precedent  and  regularity. 
Events  have  overrun  this  quest,  and  the 
result  Is  an  occupation  no  longer  the  one 


and  not  yet  the  other.  More  singular  then, 
more  of  ooiu«quence,  Is  a  man  who  in  his 
wotk  reflected  botli. 

Paul's  apprenticeship  was  prolonged  and 
demanding,  and  In  the  hands  of  masters. 
First  his  parents,  Paul  and  Dorothy,  later 
John  Beavan  of  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
then  Edward  R.  Murrow  and  Howard  K. 
Smith  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 
At  CBS  he  moved  from  the  age  of  radio  to 
that  of  television,  where  of  a  sudden  the 
potential  and  demands  of  technology  alto- 
gether outreached  the  simple  If  arduously 
acquired  disciplines  of  the  written  word  and 
printed  column.  It  became  necessary  in  an 
Instant,  as  the  second  hand  swept  past  the 
hour,  for  him  and  a  handful  of  other  men 
like  him  to  Impose  the  standards  of  an  old- 
er craft,  on  the  swirling  chaotic,  unformed 
and  unfathomable  phenomenon  which  tech- 
nology had  let  loose  upon  an  unsuspecting 
and  too  welcoming  public.  More  si>eclflcally, 
a  phenomenon  which  was  to  pienetrate  and 
reshape  the  innermost  processes  of  demo- 
cratic society;  a  phenomenon  with  the  capac- 
ity to  create,  and  the  capacity  to  destroy, 
and  a  destiny  none  knew,  and  even  now  none 
knows. 

Tet  It  has  gone  well  so  far.  Well  enough. 
That  this  should  be  so  was,  to  repeat,  the 
work  of  Paul  Nlven  and  that  small  number 
on  whom  a  most  solemn  trust  devolved  with- 
out either  they  or  those  who  depended  upon 
them  ever  qiUte  realizing  It, 

A  Journalist's  life  revolves  around  stories, 
and  stories  of  Paul  will  be  heard  so  long  as 
any  who  worked  with  him,  or  knew  him, 
gather  In  those  barrooms  around  the  world 
where  the  day's  brutality  Is  somehow  sur- 
mounted with  laughter  and  a  comradeship 
of  equaUty  and  honor. 

Paul  was  Indeed  forever  bounding,  bare- 
foot, up  pagodas  In  quest  of  some  deliques- 
cent Oriental  prime  minister.  His  Insiunnce 
agent  in  Brunswick  did  indeed  Anally  give 
up  the  account  when  a  claim  arrived  for  the 
loss  of  the  most  recent  portable  typewriter, 
this  one  alleged  to  have  cascaded  from  the 
back  of  a  donkey  In  a  mountain  pass  near 
Kabul.  His  depletion  of  Sir  Winston  abed  of 
the  morning,  replete  with  long  Jamaica  and 
short  Scotch,  added  not  a  llUle  to  the 
dwindling  store  of  raklshness  In  this  dement- 
edly  purposeful  time.  But  it  Is  not  so  much 
for  the  practice  of  his  calling  as  for  the  evo- 
lution of  Its  form  that  he  Is  to  be  treasured, 
and  for  which  he  will  be  remembered.  He 
was  perhaps  the  best  television  Interviewer 
of  his  time.  He  helped  create  the  mode,  and 
in  doing  BO  I  think  can  fairly  be  said  to  have 
added  a  dimension  to  American  democracy. 
The  ancient  right  of  the  people  to  Judge  their 
leaders  grew  Immeasurably  more  significant 
when  of  a  sudden  the  ability,  the  opportunity 
to  do  so  was  vastly  enhanced  by  the  extended 
television  interview.  Saim  Rayburn  was  of  an 
Instant  no  longer  a  legend;  he  was,  rather, 
an  old  gentleman  In  one's  living  room,  talk- 
ing of  past  Presidents  and  giving  the  viewer 
as  much  opportunity  as  any  ought  to  have 
to  speculate  what  he  might  be  thinking  of 
the  nevrest  one.  This  did  not  Just  happen. 
Men  such  as  Paul,  and  Paul  especially,  en- 
abled it  to  happen  by  their  determined  effort 
to  master  the  new  technology,  and  their  un- 
flinching Insistence  that  It  embody  the 
ethical  standards  of  the  old  craft. 

He  paid  for  that  Insistence.  As  others  have. 
But  he  forgave  those  responsible,  and  so 
henceforth  shall  we.  The  truth  of  his  life 
was  not  failure,  but  achievement  And  so  I 
rise  to  celebrate  it. 

Charity  was  for  him  more  than  a  personal 
quality;  It  was  a  belief.  Paul  was  in  the 
largest  and  most  useful  sense  a  liberal.  He 
believed  In  truth,  not  as  an  inherltarite.  but 
as  a  legacy,  something  to  be  acquired  through 
effort  and  transmitted  with  pride.  He  had  a 
simple  hatred  of  Injustice,  and  an  altogether 
sophisticated  sense  of  evil,  of  how  evil  is 
never  absent  anywhere,  and  is  at  times  and 


places  pervasive.  He  had  a  sense  of  fairness 
and  of  ctirloslty,  such  that  his  circle  of 
friends  was,  If  not  more  numerous,  perhaps 
wider  than  any  man  or  woman  I,  for  one. 
have  known,  and  I  think  this  would  be  the 
Judgment  of  many  of  us.  He  loved  The  Gaiety, 
and  the  Connaught  Lounge,  Lockport,  New 
York,  and  The  English  Speaking  Union;  the 
1789,  Bowdoln  College.  He  even  managed  not 
to  dislike  Moscow.  But  this  I  suspect  simply 
reflects  the  fact  he  was  there,  and  that  meant 
that  a  measure  of  merriment  was  In  the  air. 
If  Journalism  was  his  calling,  friendship 
was  his  art.  And  how  rare  It  was.  Not  ac- 
quaintanceship, nQt  interdependency.  not 
mutuality  of  interest  or  activity,  but  friend- 
ship. Nothing  absorbed  him  more.  A  few 
Intervals  of  Intense  love  affairs,  perhaps,  but 
such  were  the  nature  of  his  friendships  that 
to  separate  .^em  from  love  would  l>e  alto- 
gether not  to  understand. 

His  circle  of  friendship  centered  in  his 
parents,  and  his  brother.  Their  foibles,  their 
provincialisms,  their  relish  in  the  unex- 
pected and  new  fangled,  delighted  him  to 
the  last  moment  of  his  life.  At  Christmas 
he  presented  his  parents  with  alrUne  tickets 
for  a  February  trip  to  the  Caribbean,  con- 
fident he  would  be  rejected  ■with  the  scorn- 
ful insinuation  that  having  left  Maine  he 
had  lost  touch  with  virtue  as  embodied  In 
endurance,  or  alternately  that  the  tickets 
Jtist  might  be  used,  but  that  the  trip  wotild 
be  made  in  July  when  Jamaica  could  be 
counted  upon  to  be  vmcomfortable.  To  his 
delight,  the  gift  was  accepted  with  the  great- 
est pleastire  and  anticipation.  Our  regrets 
at  this  moment  are  many,  but  I  suppose 
what  I  regret  most  Is  that  I  shall  not  hear 
Paul  speculating  on  what  hidden  springs  of 
sensuality,  what  prospects  of  antic  orgy, 
were  aroused  in  the  minds  of  those  decent 
citizens  of  Brunswick  by  his  wicked  and  cal- 
culating temptation.  For  so  it  always  was: 
and  never  of  course  without  a  touch  of 
truth  which  made  aU  that  wUd  delight  a 
form  of  plain  speaking  that  each  of  us  rec- 
ognized and  treasured,  and  by  which  we  have 
been  enlarged. 

And  so  I  rise  to  celebrate  my  friend,  and. 
not  for  the  last  time,  but  simply  for  this 
special  time,  to  think  of  him.  Each  of  us  will 
have  special  thoughts.  Mine  for  some  reason 
go  back  to  Berlin  In  1953  and  the  Hotel 
Kemplnskl.  The  abortive,  cnished  revolt  of 
the  workers  of  East  Berlin  had  Just  occurred 
Paul  was  there,  as  he  would  always  be.  The 
hateful  thing.  In  the  form  It  took  for  that 
time  and  that  place,  was  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Brandenburg  gate.  Journalists  were 
forbidden  passage.  That  for  Paul  simply  de- 
lineated the  difficulty  to  be  overcome.  A 
British  friend  offered  a  small  car.  Paul  got 
hold  of  a  tai>e  recorder,  sttiffed  It  under 
the  car  seat,  and  pinned  the  microphone  to 
the  back  of  his  suit  lapel.  Over  they  crossed 
Into  the  East  Zone,  where  they  drove  about 
for  an  hour  or  so  recording  for  the  'Western 
world  the  first  news  of  what  East  Berlin  was 
then  like.  Nothing  Interferred  until  they 
returned  to  the  Brandenbtirg  gate  when,  of 
a  sudden,  a  Volkspollzie  stepped  Into  their 
path,  submachine  gun  at  the  ready.  It  was  a 
moment  of  the  gravest  danger.  The  police- 
man-soldier came  round  to  the  driver's  side 
and  stuck  his  head  Into  the  car.  The  Briton 
rose  to  the  moment.  "Sir."  he  barked.  "I  am 
your  conqueror."  "Drive  on!"  said  Paul 
And  on  and  on  he  drove.  ^ 


RISING  LEVELS  OF  COMMUNIST 
ACTIVITY  IN  LAOS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday a  spokesman  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment reportedly  annoimced  that  the  ris- 
ing level  of  North  Vietnamese  and  Pathet 
Lao  activity  in  the  Plaine  des  Jarres  area 
of  north  central  Laos — away  from  the 
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Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail— was  "siifflcleiU  for 
us  to  express  concern." 

The  spokeaman  refused  to  comment  on 
what  the  United  States  would  do  mili- 
tarily to  cope  with  what  Is  t)elnE:  de- 
scrtt)ed  as  a  large-scale  Communist  of- 
fensive. 

The  policy  of  secrecy  which  has  cloaked 
U  S  miliUry  air  aciivuies  In  the  Laotian 
war.  which  unhappily,  the  Nixon  adnun- 
istration  seems  to  have  uncriUcally  ac- 
cepted from  Its  predeces5ors.  thus  at-'ain 
Is  being  Invoked  to  prevent  the  American 
people  from  knowing  and  understanding 
a  war  that  slowly  but  surely  is  escalating 
m  Its  cost  of  money  and  lives 

By  hiding  the  extent  of  U  S  military 
activities  that  preceded  the  current 
Communi.-t  buildup,  the  administra- 
tion— as  its  predecessors  before — efTec- 
tivelv  pnn-cnted  public  and  ob'cciive  de- 
bate on  the  merit  of  these  activities  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  may  bring  about 
the  very  response  which  yesterday  the 
administration  declared  as  its  ■concern" 
Mr  Presidcn:.  I  am  concerned  about 
American  as  well  as  Pathet  Lao  and 
'  North  Vietnamese  activity  in  Laos. 

I  am  concerned  that  our  Government 

■  :«  can  send  US   citizens  to  drop  bombs  in 

support  of  a  country  with  which  we  have 

no   treaty    and   blithely   say      No   com- 

'   i  ment"  when  asked  to  dL-^close  the  extent 

I  I  of  such  activity  to  the  public 

I  am  concerned  over  the  State   De- 
partments apparent  desire  yesterday  to 
i  focus  public  attention  on  what  the  Com- 

munists are  doing  in  Laos— without  tell- 
ing the  same  public  what  we  have  done 
In  the  past,  are  doing  now.  or  plan  to  do 
'  ^  in  the  future 

Though  I  have  sUted  It  before.  I  think 
^\  It  worth  stating   again  what   President 

Nixon  said  last  November  3 
\  Tbe   American   people   cannot   and   sin  uld 

»  not  b«  asked  to  »upport  a  pc'ilcy  which   in- 

volve* tHe  overriding  issues  of  wuj  and  peace 
i  unless    Itoev    know    the    truth    abnut    tlial 

policy. 

I  would  hope  that  In  his  announced 
state  of  the  world  speech  next  month  he 
drops  the  secrecy  that  has  cloaked  Laos, 
reesUblishes  the  credibdity  he  lost  when 
he  told  the  American  public  last  month 
only  that  "we  are  interdicting  the 
Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  as  it  runs  through 
Lao6."  and  "beyond  that  I  do  not  think 
the  public  Interest  would  be  served  by 
any  further  discussion  " 

It  Is  time  the  President  frankly  puts 
before  the  people  the  extent  of  our  mili- 
tary activities,  the  reasons  for  them  and 
the  course  for  the  future 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Tad  Szulc  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom   the   New   York  Times.  J.in    21,   1970| 
XJ  S    'cuxpRr.'.sEa  CovcntN  Ovtk  the  Rising 
Lj:vel  or  Fighting  in  Laos 
^By  Tttd  Szulc  I 
\VA-sn!NGr'N.     January     20 —The     t7nlled 
States  expressed  concern  today  over  the  "ris- 
ing ;evel  of  activity"  by  North  . .    Department 
Bpokeaxnan  aald  It  appeared  that  North  Viet- 
nam  miglit  be   preparing   to   launch  a  "dry 
season  offensive"  there. 

The  •pokeamaa,  Robert  J.  McCloekey,  said 


s 


•.h.i'.  the  number  of  North  Vietname;.e  tnxips 
m  La.,)^  had  increa^d  He  said  the  mcrea«.'. 
together  with  Vietnamese  and  Patbet  L*o 
furces  in  the  stra'.eglc  Plalne  dea  Jarres  area 
recently  were  6Ull:c.enl  for  us  to  expre.-vi 
Concern   ' 

The  dry  season  m  Laos.  ft.s  in  South  Vxet- 
\.Am.  be^an  la.st  November  It  will  end  in 
n:.a-  =  priug 

Mr  McCloskey  had  onl>  a  no  conimeiii" 
to  question:,  from  newsnun  as  to  how  the 
t  nued  Staieo  propot.ed  to  show  this  concern 
militarily  r.r  diplomat loally. 

The  exten:  of  failed  Sta-.es  mllUary  in- 
volvement m  Lajs  remaiiw  a  highly  sensl.lve 
U,ue  here  Last  month  the  ConKre:..s  wrote 
into  the  defen-se  apprvprlalU  ns  lei{l.-.lfttlon 
a  pr  .hlOltlon  aga:n^t  any  cummltineut  of 
.American  grouud  combat  tr^xjp.s  in  Laos  or 
Thillaud  without  spccllic  CLn^'rcsslonal  con- 
sent 

The  Senate  subc  ■tnmltiee  on  United  States 
comuiltnietits  nbr.  ad  and  the  5'.ate  and  EK-- 
ff-nse  Depar-meiiti  rrmam  deadloclted  over 
whether  to  make  public  a  transcript  cf  the 
priiceedinsts  at  closed  hearings  on  American 
military  activities  in  Laos  The  hearings  were 
held  lait  October  belorc  the  subci'mmlttee. 
which  u  headed  by  Senator  Stuart  Syming- 
t  'H    Mi.-sourl  Democrat 

The  two  OLvernment  ageni  les  insist  on 
lii.itin^  numerous  deletions  in  the  tran.script 
for  security  reasons  The  alTecied  pa-ssaises 
t.iu  h  tn  the  dei^ree  of  direct  American  sup- 
port for  the  Royal  Laotian  Army  and  a  clan- 
destine army  of  Meo  tribesmen  that  is  be- 
l.eved  to  be  fln.\nced  equipped  trained  and 
pa'slbly  led  by  United  btjtes  officers  and 
men. 

The  acknowledgment  by  the  i'tate  Do- 
fiartment  tuday  that  the  developing  situation 
;n  I4m;i.s  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  Nixon 
Adnunutration  served  to  raise,  therefore  the 
(jueMuns  iif  whether  and  how  the  United 
state";  may  assisi  the  Laotian  Oo". eriiment 
'o  resist  the  expectetl  Communist  otienslve 
While  enemy  otfetislvea  during  the  dry 
!,e.i.s<  n  in  Ijvjs  occur  annually.  Mr  Mc- 
Clofckey  said  today  that  this  year  the  North 
Vietnamese  will  be  attacking  from  •more 
advanced  positions  " 

United  States  estimates  are  still  that  there 
are  some  50.(X)0  regular  North  Vie'nrtmer.e 
troops  in  Laos — there  are  more  than  100  000 
M;ch  troops  in  South  Vietnam 

To  cope  with  a  large-scale  offensive.  If  one 
indeod  devek'r>«.  the  Laotians  will  require 
Borne  form  of  United  States  aa.-asLance.  of- 
Uciiils  here  conceded  But  for  pi  Utical  rea- 
sons American  help  In  the  foreseeable  future 
Is  to  be  confined  to  a-r  and  logistic  support 


MINNEAPOLIS  TRIBUNE  SUPPORTS 
HIGHER  FUNDING  FOR  EDUCA- 
TION 


Mr  MONDALE.  Mr  President,  yester- 
day I  was  proud  to  vote  in  support  of  the 
conference  committee  bill  on  HEW  ap- 
propriations which  provides  a  desperate- 
ly needed  Jl'*  billion  addition  for  edu- 
cation and  health  programs  above  what 
the  President's  budget  requested  At  that 
time.  I  summarized  my  reasons  for  sup- 
porting these  added  education  and  health 
funds  I  pointed  out  that  even  with  this 
needed  addition  the  Congerss  had  made 
a  net  reduction  of  $5.6  billion  In  the 
Presidents  total  budget  request,  and  waa 
therefore  acting  responsibly  to  halt  In- 
flation. I  pointed  out  that  in  the  context 
of  this  major  budget  cutting  In  other  less 
important  programs,  the  additional 
funding  for  health  and  education  repre- 
sented a  reordering  of  national  priorities, 
not  a  question  of  inflation. 

Recently  an  editorial  and  an  excellent. 


in-depth  two-part  series  on  Federal  aid 
to  education  appeared  in  the  Minneapolis 
Tribuntv  They  underscore  the  impor- 
tance of  these  additional  funds,  and  the 
need  for  the  Contrress  to  override  the 
President's  threatened  veto  of  this  ap- 
propriation. On  the  quetion  of  national 
Viriorities.  the  editorial  conrludcs: 

The  struggle  between  C.ngress  and  the 
Prcs'.dent  over  the  mrnev  is  pirt  of  a  I'ng- 
needed  effort  to  shift  n.itlonU  priorities  from 
spending  on  space  and  t!ie  mlll'ary.  to  spend- 
In-  on  urgent  d jmeMlc  problems.  Congress 
did  reduce  other  spending  levels  to  help  m 
uie  light  again.sl  intl.iilon.  The  increase  m 
the  ecluc:itii..n  oull.i\s  is  a  logical  move  to 
B.s=l^t  tho:*  who  sutler  most  from  thl-.  >.ime 
a'TUctlon 

The  conclusion  reached  by  this  edi- 
tjrial  is  supported  by  a  thorough  review 
of  the  impact  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion m  Minneapolis  which  appeared  1  i 
two  articles  written  by  Joe  Rlgert.  Mr. 
Risert  thoroughly  documents  the  bene- 
fits that  Federal  assisUnce  has  brought 
the  schools  in  Minneapolis  In  general, 
and  to  Lincoln  Junior  High  School  in 
particular.  In  addition  to  providing  soirf 
16  000  schoolbooks.  hot  lunches,  oppoi 
tunlties  in  New  Careers  programs. 
Teacher  Corps,  and  HeadsUrt  assistance, 
these  funds  have  helped  to  produce  2- 
ycar  gams  in  reading  and  arithmetic  m 
a  1-year  period  for  students  at  the  Lin- 
coln Learning  Center. 

While  all  the  problems  have  not  been 
solved,  and  some  new  ones  have  devel- 
oped. Mr.  Rlgert  s  review  mdicates  that 
imporUnt  progress  is  being  made. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
tor.al  entitled  "The  Need  for  Federal 
Education  Aid"  and  Mr.  Rigerfs  two  ar- 
ucles  enutled  "Lincoln  Junior  High. 
From  Conflict  to  a  Basis  for  New  Op- 
timism" and  "Federal  Aid  Begins  To 
Show  Results  in  City  Schools"  be  prmted 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows. 

The  Nceo  for  FkOEBAL  Educattoh  Am 
The  batUe  over  federal  spending  on  edu- 
cation U  reaching  a  climax  la  Washington 
Congress  has  added  (1  I  billion  to  President 
Nixon's  education  request  after  cutting  back 
on  other  budget  requests.  The  President  Is 
expected  to  veto  the  bill  on  grounds  that  It 
U  inflaUonary.  Congressional  leaders  hope 
to  over-ride  the  veto 

Our  view  is  that  the  additional  funds 
should  be  approved  One  of  the  unfortunate 
results  of  the  fight  against  Inflation  Is  that 
It  hits  so  hard  at  low-  and  middle-Income 
Americans  HUth  Interest  rates  raise  hous- 
ing costs  DeceleraUon  of  the  economy  in- 
crciises  unemployment  Cutbacks  In  federal 
spending  often  are  applied  to  already-under- 
funded social  programs. 

Tlie  two-part  series  concluding  today  en 
this  p.i«e  points  up  the  importance  of  one 
federal  education  program  for  one  city.  The 
Title  I  money  for  education  of  poverty  pu- 
pils has  enabled  Minneapolis  to  begin  to 
deal  with  what  James  Conant  termed  the 
■social  dynamite"  of  educational  depriva- 
tion The  Improvements  at  Lincoln  Junior 
High,  which  suffered  such  a  crisis  of  confi- 
dence that  It  had  a  net  loss  of  215  white 
chUdren  In  two  years,  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  Title  I  money.  Such  funds 
also  are  being  used  to  advantage  in  many 
other  poverty-area  schools  of  the  city. 

But  the  present  levels  ot  federal  aid  are 
far  from  adequate.  Additional  teachers  hired 
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through  Title  I  money  in  Minneapolis  re- 
duced average  class  size  in  poverty-area  ele- 
mentary schools  by  only  one  pupil.  In  jun- 
ior highs  by  2.6  and  senior  highs  by  4.1. 
Now  that  the  money  Is  being  directed  more 
heavily  at  aiding  pupils  with  the  most  severe 
learning  problems.  It  wUl  reach  only  half 
of  the  14.000  school  children  of  AFDC  and 
low-lncpme  families  Some  pupils  will  bent- 
iii  less  than  others  because  of  the  limited 
funds. 

The  additional  money  voted  by  Congress 
covers  much  more  than  poverty-area  edu- 
cation. While  a  $300-mllllon  Increase  In- 
cludes money  for  education  of  poor  children, 
It  also  includes  funds  for  supplies  and  in- 
novative programs  that  can  be  used  for  all 
pupils.  Among  other  Increases  for  all  stu- 
deuu  are  $400  million  for  schools  In  fed- 
erally-impacted areas.  $209  million  for  vo- 
cational education.  t84  million  for  higher 
education,  and  lesser  ami  unts  for  equip- 
ment, libraries,  the  handicapped  and 
teacher-development  Minneapolis  could  re- 
ceive up  to  H.S  million  in  additional  funds — 
including  »500.000  in  •federal-Impact"  aid, 
•350  000  for  poverty  pupils,  $300,000  for  vo- 
cational education  and  $160,000  for  Innova- 
tive programs. 

The  struggle  between  Congress  and  the 
President  over  the  money  Is  part  of  the 
long-needed  effort  to  shift  national  priori- 
ties from  spending  on  space  and  the  mili- 
tary, to  spending  on  urgent  domestic  prob- 
lems. Congress  did  reduce  other  spending 
levels  to  help  In  the  Aght  against  InHatlon. 
The  increase  In  educational  outlays  Is  a 
logical  move  to  assist  those  who  suffer  most 
from  that  same  inflation. 

Lincoln  Jvnior  High:  Prom  Conflict  to  a 
Basis  fob  N«w  Optimism 
(By  Joe  Rlgert) 
The   front   office   at   Lincoln  Junior   High 
school,    crowded    two   years   ago   with   noisy 
students  awaiting  disciplinary  acUon,  is  rel- 
atively quiet  now.  Principal  Harvey  Rucker 
Interrupts  a  conversation   to  let   a  girl  go 
through  his  office  to  see  the  school  nurse. 

•I  hope  we  are  on  the  upswing."  Rucker 
says  tentaUvely.  "If  the  pendulum  U  swing- 
ing. I  think  It  Is  swinging  In  the  right  direc- 
tion." Two  years  ago  Rucker.  as  asslsUnt 
principal,  was  practically  burled  under  a 
pile  of  blue  discipline  slips. 

Upsteirs,  a  teacher  Joshes  with  a  student 
after  class  and  comments  to  a  visitor,  "I'm 
optimistic.  Things  are  going  on  that  are 
good'  Two  years  ago.  that  teacher  was  not 
optimistic. 

Across  town  In  the  Minneapolis  school  sys- 
tems  central  office,  officials  say  that  more 
parent  Involvement,  more  staff  and  more  pro- 
grams have  helped  Lincoln  to  "turn  the  cor- 
ner." Two  years  ago.  they  were  contending 
with  racial  Incidents,  a  climate  of  tension 
and  a  "crisis  orientation"  at  Lincoln — In  the 
words  of  a  task  force  study. 

Uncoln  revisited,  after  two  years.  Is  not 
the  Lincoln  that  had  gained  a  reputation  for 
conflict  and  failure.  Now  there  Is  a  mood  of 
hope — hope,  as  Rucker  puts  It,  that  the 
school  Is  on  the  way  to  regaining  the  confi- 
dence of  parents  and  students. 

Part  of  that  hope  Is  based  on  parent  Inter- 
est. Half  the  parents  turned  out  for  an  open 
house  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  nearly 
double  the  attendance  of  the  previous  year. 
Teachers  visited  parents  In  their  homes  and 
are  making  more  contacts  to  keep  them  ad- 
vised of  student  performance.  Adult  educa- 
tion has  been  expanded  to  attract  hundreds 
of  additional  parents  In  the  area. 

Part  of  the  hope  Is  based  on  teachers.  The 
staff  has  been  Increased  from  61  to  71  even 
though  enrollment  has  declined,  and  the 
number  of  black  teachers  has  risen  from  6 
to  32.  Average  class  size  has  been  reduced 
from  26  to  about  18  pupils.  More  teachers 
are  living  in  the  community.  One  teacher 
has  turned  part  of  his  house  over  to  a  recre- 


ation center  where  students  can  play  pool 
and  talk  over  problems  with  him.  Another 
teacher  Is  experimenting  with  Montessorl 
concepto  In  a  class  for  slow  learners. 

Part  of  the  hope  is  based  on  a  new  school 
structure.  Each  of  the  three  grades  U  now 
a  school  within  a  school,  with  Its  own  floor. 
Its  own  assistant  principal  and  Its  own  social 
worker  and  counselor.  No  more  is  there  the 
dlsrupUve  mixture  of  age  groups  In  the 
halls — or  the  deluge  of  "problems"  at  the 
front  office.  Now  there  Is  more  Individual  at- 
tention for  each  student  and  his  needs. 

Part  of  the  hope  Is  based  on  programs. 
Each  grade  has  a  learning  opportunity  cen- 
ter for  pupils  with  problems  in  basic  skills. 
A  master  teacher,  a  teacher  for  pupils  with 
special  learning  disabilities,  and  tutors  work 
with  groups  of  10  to  15  students  at  a  time. 
Ability  groupings  that  segregated  students 
by  race  and  class  have  been  eliminated,  and 
individualized  Instruction  has  been  empha- 
sized. The  library  has  been  stocked  with 
$11,000  In  new  books,  records  and  film  strips. 
And  part  of  the  hope  is  based  on  the 
students.  "There  U  a  different  attitude,," 
says  Rucker,  son  of  a  hotel  porter.  "They 
are  not  as  hung  up  on  problems  as  they 
once  were,  or  on  what  U  Black  Power.  We 
still  have  some  of  the  'get  honkle'  bit.  But 
they  are  beginning  to  take  a  look  at  what 
education  Is  all  about.  There  Is  more  pride 
In  the  school.  They  make  more  comments 
like,  "Let's  shape  up.'  I  think  they  see  now 
they  have  to  have  the  tools  for  achievement 
to  go  with  the  black  pride." 

School  officials  have  some  limited  test 
daU  now  to  Indicate  that  all  this  Is  leading 
to  gains  in  student  performance.  Pupils  In 
8th  and  9th  grade  basic  classes  showed  a  two 
year  advance,  on  the  average.  In  reading 
comprehension  In  1967-68,  although  they 
reached  only  a  mld-6th-grade  level  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  Gkdns  also  were  recorded 
last  year  in,  school-wide  testing,  after  the 
ability  groupings  were  eliminated. 

Rucker  says  It  is  too  early  to  make  any 
flat  assertions  that  Lincoln  has  solved  Its 
problems.  "All  we  can  do  Is  hope  that  we 
continue  to  Improve  and  have  no  Incidents, 
80  that  people  can  have  some  confidence  In 
the  school  again.  I  think  1970-71  will  be 
the  year  to  take  a  look  at  It." 

Lack  of  confidence  took  a  big  toll  In  the 
past  two  years.  The  loss  of  215  white  stu- 
dents In  that  time  caused  the  school  to 
shift  from  46  percent  to  65  percent  black. 
Many  black  parents  also  lost  confidence  In 
the  school,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  52 
black  children  are  busing  to  other  schools 
this  year  under  the  voluntary  transfer  pro- 
gram. 

Some  problems,  in  fact,  have  become 
worse.  The  absentee  rate  climbed  from  10  6 
percent  In  1967-68  to  13.2  percent  last  school 
year.  Student  turnover  also  has  Increased. 

Faculty  losses  have  remained  high.  too. 
Lincoln  had  to  hire  22  new  professionals  this 
year.  One  encouraging  development  Is  that 
only  two  of  the  22  were  rookies  without 
experience  In  the  Inner  city  or  as  teachers 
elsewhere. 

One  teacher  expressed  a  continued  con- 
cern about  absenteeism,  classroom  disorder, 
ttirmoll  In  the  halls,  hostility  of  students. 
"I  feel  so  frustrated  and  completely  disap- 
pointed. There  has  been  nothing  significant 
In  the  way  of  change.  I  think  I  can  under- 
stand the  depth  of  the  problem.  It  bothers 
me  a  great  deal." 

Rucker  does  not  minimize  the  task  ahead. 
"We  still  have  a  long  way  to  po  to  meet 
the  educational  needs  of  the  children.  We've 
got  to  make  changes  In  educational  pro- 
grams. In  all  schools.  This  Is  what  we  are 
doing." 

Much  of  what  Is  being  done  at  Lincoln, 
and  at  a  detached  Lincoln  Learning  Center, 
Is  made  possible  through  more  than  $200,000 
In  federal  funds  each  year.  Minneapolis 
school  officials  cite  this  as  one  example  of 


the  Impact  this  money  Is  exerting  on  pov- 
erty-area education. 

Federal   Aid   Begins   To   Show    Results   in 
CiTT   Schools 
(By  Joe  Rlgert) 

The  Federal  government  has  provided  $4  3 
billion  for  the  teaching  of  poverty  pupils 
in  the  past  four  years  under  the  1965  edu- 
cation act — about  equal  to  the  outlay  In  one 
year  for  the  space  program. 

Critics  including  high  officials  :a  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
contend  that  the  money  has  been  poorly 
used.  One  study  in  which  the  NAACP  took 
part  alleges  that  millions  of  dollars  were 
wasted,  diverted  or  otherwise  mistised  by 
state  and  local  authorities,  thus  depriving 
the  children  of  the  poor  of  another  chance 
to  close  the  educational  gap  between  them 
and  the  affluent  society. 

Minneapolis  has  received  $96  million  in 
Title  I  poverty  aid  In  the  past  four  years — 
about  equal  to  the  police  budget  for  one  year. 
But  school  officials  here  cite  tests  and  other- 
wise observable  results  to  support  their  view 
that  the  money  has  been  put  to  good  use 
in  this  city. 

EXAMPLES 

Students  at  the  Lincoln  Learning  Center. 
a  detached  faclUty  with  a  low  student- 
teacher  ratio,  showed  a  two-year  gain  In  read- 
ing comprehension  and  arithmetic  in  one 
year.  A  similar  center  now  Is  In  operation 
at  Bryant  Junior  High  and  the  concept  has 
been  carried  out  partially  In  learning  cen- 
ters In  Lincoln  Junior  High. 

Grades  2  and  3  In  all  but  two  poverty- 
area  schools  showed  the  expected  growth  of 
one  year  from  February  1967  to  February 
1968.  The  pupils  at  least  were  not  slipping 
behind  as  they  have  been  found  to  do  In 
some  school  systems. 

Children  In  kindergarten  classes  with 
teacher  aides  Improved  more  on  a  readiness 
test  than  did  children  In  classes  without 
aides. 

Preliminary  evidence  Indicates  that  pupils 
in  a  talklng-tyjwwrtter  program,  financed  In 
part  with  Title  I  money,  gained  more  on 
word  and  paragraph  meaning  than  did  a 
comparison  group  not  participating  In  the 
program. 

Ninety-four  percent  of  the  teachers  who 
received  training  for  Inner-clty  work  said  the 
training  made  them  feel  more  adequately 
prepared  to  teach  In  a  poverty-area  school. 

Teachers  say  a  hot-lunch  program  Im- 
proved afternoon  attendance  for  elementary 
schools;  87  percent  of  the  parenu  of  chil- 
dren receiving  hot  lunches  said  their  chil- 
dren benefited  from  the  program.  • 

Pupils  in  a  learning  disabilities  resource 
program,  also  financed  partly  under  Title  I, 
made  normal  or  above  normal  progress  in 
five  of  six  tested  areas,  while  children  with 
similar  learning  problems  who  were  not  en- 
rolled In  the  program  failed  to  make  average 
gains  In  any  of  the  six  areas. 

Minneapolis  also  has  received  another  $8.6 
million  m  federal  fimds  for  other  programs 
in  the  past  four  years.  The  money  has  helped 
the  schools  to  buy  16.000  books,  train  1.883 
youtlis  at  a  work  opportunity  center.  In- 
crease the  number  of  community  resource 
volunteers  from  100  to  900,  launch  low- 
Income  adults  on  new  careers,  enroll  nearly 
6,200  students  In  the  neighborhood  youth 
corps,  expand  adult  education,  operate  a 
Head-Start  project,  provide  human  rela- 
tions training  for  teachers,  use  teacher -corps 
Interns,  operate  a  music  demonstration  cen- 
ter and  offer  programs  for  talented  youths. 

Impressive  as  such  results  may  be,  how- 
ever, the  federal  money  has  not  yet  produced 
any  profotmd  Improvements  In  Minneapolis 
any  more  than  the  billions  have  left  a  deep 
imprint  on  the  education  of  poor  children 
nationally.  Minneapolis  officials  concede  that 
the  money  was  dispersed  too  widely  at  first 
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to  be  fully  effecUve  The  amount  oi  money 
Is  not  neaxly  enough  to  meet  the  problenis. 
And  the  problems  are  lncrfa.-.!iig  rather  than 
(i.n^inl&hing. 

Hence.  *h:le  achievement  levels  have  been 
rising  on  a  national  basis,  they  have  not  been 
r'.-:ng  m  Minneapolis  and  other  lartte  cities 
At  Lincoln  Junior  High  the  ratio  of  7th 
prade  students  reading  near  or  tjelow  the 
4th  grade  level  rose  from  25  percent  In  196« 
to  40  percent  this  year  Tlie  percentage  of 
L.iicjin  8th  graders  »ho  are  three  or  more 
irrades  t>eh:nd  In  reading  comprehension 
doubled    m   three   years 

Results  like  these  say  offlcal':.  probably 
ref.ect  the  fact  that  cities  like  Minneapolis 
are  getting  more  and  more  poverty  pupils 
*ho  have  learning  problems  The  number  of 
AFDC  children  (in  and  out  of  school)  has 
nearly  doubled  to  a  total  of  15  000  in  Min- 
neapolis since  1962   isee  chart  below  i. 

While  the  educational  problems  mount, 
the  amount  of  federal  money  fails  to  keep 
pace  The  Title  I  money  per  child  In  fact. 
dropped  from  ll«  last  year  to  |14«  this 
year  In  Minneapolis 

Minneapolis  used  much  (A  its  Title  I 
money  in  the  beginning  to  reduce  class  size 
In  poverty-area  schools  The  addltlon.il 
teachers  did  reduce  class  size,  but  not 
enough,  and  teeu  ahowed  no  academic  gains 
from  the  reduction  Money  alao  was  dispersed 
to  a  wide  TVi^  of  other  programs — a  dis- 
persal that  acain  lessened  itk  lmp*ct 

Pmrtly  as  a  result  of  this  experience,  and 
because  of  congressional  Insistence,  the  fed- 
eral n»oney  Is  being  concentrated  now  on 
the  teaching  of  basic  skills — reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic — to  those  students  needing 
It  moBt  The  hope  in  Minneapolis  U  that  the 
measured  progress  at  the  Lincoln  Learning 
Center,  for  example,  can  be  expanded  to 
more  students — eepeclally  at  the  elementary 
level. 

The  BoMd  of  Education,  meantime.  Is  us- 
ing local  funds  to  support  many  oI  the  pro- 
grama  that  had  been  (Uianced  under  Title 
I  — the  addlt;on.il  teachers  In  poverty-area 
■chools.  field  trlpa.  symphony  concerts,  hot 
lunches  and  cloMd-circuic  television. 

Even  with  the  concentration  al  effort,  the 
overall  Impact  of  the  federal  money  on 
poverty-sciiool  education  will  be  limited,  be- 
cause the  funds  are  limited  A  fourth  of  the 
Title  I  money  Is  being  spent  on  Hay-Lincoln 
and  Uann-Bryant  concentrated  education 
centers,  mostly  for  more  teachers,  counselors, 
peycbologlsu  and  social  workers  Other  pov- 
erty-area pupils  do  not  receive  the  benefits 
of  such  concentrated  spending. 

The  other  poverty-are*  schools  do  share  In 
the  Title  I  money  t>elng  uaed  for  415  teacher 
aldea.  20  special  learning  disability  teachers 
for  instruction  in  basic  skills,  reading  teach- 
ers to  supervise  600  tutors,  an  Instructional 
materials  center,  in-service  training  In  use 
of  audio-visual  equipment,  and  personnel  In 
the  talking  typewriter  program. 

The  results  so  far  indicate  It  Ls  a  beginning, 
but  not  much  more. 

Poverty   up.  atd  doun  m  Minneapolis 
Nvuazn  or  jlidc  chilokxn 

1962    - - 8,600 

1967    - 12,600 

1969    - 15,000 

rrru  i  fzoeiial  aid 

1962    .- - - -  »0 

1966    2.500.000 

l<)fl7    - --   2.400.000 

1969    .-  2.300.000 


IT  IS  TIME  FOR  GE  MANAGEMENT 
TO  BARGAIN 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr.  President,  all 
Americans  have  noted  with  concern  the 
length  and  scope  of  the  strike  of  em- 
ployees of  the  General  Electric  Corp. 

The  lo6t  production,  coulinum*  untm- 


ployment,  and  loss  of  «'a«es.  and  the  re- 
sultant loss  of  profits  represent  a  tragedy 
for  the  worltcrs.  a  heavy  blow  to  stock- 
holders, and  a  deepening  economic  set- 
back to  the  Nation,  especially  to  the  com- 
munities where  GE  plants  are  located. 

It  IS  time  for  those  who  have  no  direct 
stake  in  the  dispute  to  use  their  good 
oflBces  to  bring  about  a  resumption  of  ne- 
gotiations. The  Cammunication.s  Work- 
ers of  America,  AFU-CIO,  has  taken  a 
responsible  and  constructive  step  in  that 
direction  by  appealing  to  GE  and  its  offi- 
cials, through  newspaper  adverti^sing,  to 
return  to  the  bargaining  table.  The  ad- 
vertisements i  refer  to  appeared  in  Uie 
New  York  Times,  the  Washington  Post, 
and  the  Schenectady  Gazette,  Union  offi- 
cials reminded  GE  executives  that  the 
strikers  are  loyal  GE  employees  who  want 
only  to  return  to  work  on  a  fair  and 
reasonable  ba.sis. 

The  long  record  of  Uie  Communica- 
tions Workers  of  America  as  a  responsi- 
ble and  civic-minded  organization  and 
of  CWA  President  Joseph  A,  Beirne  as  a 
tough-minded  and  fair  advocate  of  re- 
sponsible trade  unionism  and  community 
service  makes  the  CWA  plea  especially 
compelling.  The  attempt  to  clear  the  air 
Is  all  the  more  Impressive  because  CWA 
it^self  has  no  direct  stake  in  the  strike, 
since  it  does  not  represent  amy  of  the 
sinking  workers. 

The  plea  does  not  seek  to  force  GE 
management  to  do  anything.  It  merely 
asks  GE  to  follow  in  the  proven  and  tra- 
ditional path  for  resolving  labor-man- 
agement disputes  in  this  country:  a  fair 
and  reasonable  give-and-take  that  can 
produce  an  agreement  satisfactory  to 
both  management  and  workers 

I  ask  unammous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  CWA  advertisement  be  printed 
m  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RrcoRD,  as  follows: 

Its  Time  rot  OE  To  Stttlk  This  Sranoi! 
.^fte^  nearly  three  months  of  strike  at 
General  E3ectrtc,  we  think  Us  about  time 
that  reasonable  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
GE  collective  bargaining  table  find  a  way  to 
bring  the  dispute  to  a  satisfactory  settlement. 
The  unions.  In  our  opinion,  have  shown  a 
reasL  nable  approach.  Their  proposals  for  Im- 
provement in  pay  and  benefits  are  In  line  with 
the  going  rate  In  other  major  American  num- 
ufactvirlng  Industries  The  unions  have  even 
o^Tered  to  arbitrate  the  ls.^ues  In  dl.spute 

But  General  Electric  has  refitsed.  Obvl- 
ovisly.  the  company  has  felt  'hat  Its  pasltlon 
IS  Justified  In  our  oolnlon.  OE  should  give 
bome  serious  top-level  review  to  this  whole 
m.itter 

Ai  citizens  Interested  In  economic  progres.s. 
V.  e  think  GE  s  top  management  should  take  a 
fresh  look  at  the  strike,  the  Issues  In  the 
strike,  and— mait  of  all— the  attitudes  of  the 
people  involved  In  this  strike 

These  people,  after  all.  are  loyal  employees 
of  General  Electric 

The>e  men  and  women  have  manned  the 
picket  lines  fjr  over   ten   weeks 

They  have  been  on  strike  during  the  entire 
h.jllday  seasou.  and  the  coldcbt  weeks  ol  this 
culd  winter  seamen. 

Pretty  obviously,  they  believe  In  what 
they  re  doing  Pretty  obviously,  tnoy  believe 
t^:!res  Justice  in  their  cause  Pretty  obvi- 
ously, the  offers  that  have  been  made  by 
G:ueral  Electr.c  r.o  far  in  thl.;  strike  are  not 
enough  to  m?ct  their  needo  and  produce  an 
en  1  t  J  the  strike 
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Isn't  It  time,  therefi  re.  for  top  mauagcmint 
of  Gener*!  Electric  to  take  a  fresh  new  look 
at  this  whole  Usue? 

Doesn't  the  fact  that  nearly  150,000  men 
and  women  have  stayeri  out  on  strike  during 
this  freezing  winter  make  any  Impression  on 
top  GE  decl-.lon-maklng  executives? 

Doesnt  GE's  top  management  realize  that 
attacking  the  union  leaders  is  Irrelevant  .  ,  . 
that  Its  the  deeply-felt  grievances  of  the 
rank-and-file  workers  which  caused  this 
strike  and  v. hlch  keep  It  going"" 

Doesnt  GE's  top  management  realize  that 
tlfc  men  and  women  on  strike  are  not 
ftKitators  or  denionstratcrs  or  radicals  but 
skilled  company  employees  -vho.  under  decent 
c.jndltliin.s,  would  far  prefer  working  to 
f 'rl'iclng'' 

D.H-sn't  GE  .s  top  mnn.tgcment  reall/e  that 
n'.iLi  .ns  of  dollars  In  advertising  obviously 
haven't  convinced  these  hard-working  men 
and  women  on  strike  that  GE  understands 
their  problems.  In  these  days  of  a  rapidly 
rl.sing  cost  of  living? 

In  other  worda.  doe.=nt  GE's  top  manage- 
ment appreciate  that  propaganda  Is  no  sub- 
stitute for  realistic  give-and-take  negotia- 
tions that  wlU  produce  a  mutually  satisfac- 
tory settlement?  That  kind  of  fair  settlement 
would  permit  General  Electric  to  move  ahead 
as  one  of  the  great  engineering  and  manufac- 
turing corporations  in  this  country.  That 
kind  of  fair  settlement  would  permit  OEs 
thousands  of  workers  to  do  their  Job  turning 
out  the  products  that  have  made  the  OE 
trademark  a  symbol  of  electronic  excellence 
throughout  the  entire  world. 

For  years.  Oeneral  Electilc  has  proclaimed 
that  progress  is  Us  most  Important  product. 
In  recent  months.  General  Bectxlc  hasn't 
been  producing  products  and  It  certainly 
hasn't  produced  any  pro^reaa. 

As  citizens  who  believe  that  economic  ad- 
vancement Is  meaningful  only  when  It  is 
achieved  by  the  great  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  we  say  It's  time  GE  got  back 
to  economic  reality  .  .  .  back  to  negoUatlng 
a  fair  settlement  on  realistic  1970  terms  .  .  . 
back  to  producing  the  goods  that  have  made 
it  famous  as  a  great  American  corpK>ration. 

That's  why  we  appeal  to  GE's  top  executives 
to  take  another  look  at  this  strike  situation 
.  .  .  and  to  apply  their  creative  talent  to  a 
satisfactory  solution.  On  a  reasonable  basis. 
Now. 

Communications  Workers  of  America.  ATL- 
CIO.   1925  K  Street  N.W..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006 
Joseph  A.  Beirne.  President. 
Glenn  E.  Watts.  Secretary -Treasurer. 


PROPOSED  VETO  OP  LABOR,  AND 
HEW  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  education 
groups  throughout  the  coimtry  have  been 
vocal  in  their  opposition  to  President 
NLxons  threatened  veto  of  the  HEW 
appropriation  biH  wlilch  the  Senate 
passed  yesterday. 

One  such  group,  the  Americsm  Coim- 
cil  on  Education,  has  issued  a  statement 
which  expresses  the  various  points  of  the 
controversy  very  well.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  be  printed 
m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricord.  as  follows: 

Stattment  on  thi  Proposed  'Veto  of  Labor 
AND  HEW  Afpropsiations 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  is  profoundly  dis- 
tressed by  reports  that  the  President  may 
veto  the  1970  appropriations  for  Labor  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Such  a  veto 
would  be  a  direct  and  eevere  blow  to  educa- 
Uon   In   this   country.  We   believe  that   the 
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Congr«8a.  through  Ita  substantial  and  bi- 
partisan votes,  has  accurately  reflected  the 
wiu  of  the  country  that  the  educaUon  of 
otir  people  shall  be  a  matter  of  first  priority. 

The  President  himself,  when  a  candidate 
for  the  office  to  which  he  was  later  elected, 
stated  on  October  1,  1968.  "When  w»  talk 
about  cutting  the  expense  of  Government — 
elth«r  Federal,  state,  or  local — the  one  area 
we  cant  short-change  Is  education."  A  year 
later  a  Harris  poll  Indicated  that  of  all  Fed- 
eral programs,  60  percent  of  those  queried 
believed  that  Federal  expenditures  for  edu- 
cation should  l>e  the  last  to  be  cut.  No  other 
programs  received  more  than  38  percent  sup- 
port. Yet  the  first  budget  submitted  by  the 
President  called  for  $454  million  less  for 
education  than  had  been  appropriated  for 
the  previous  Fiscal  year. 

The  Congress,  we  believe  wisely  and  with 
a  sense  of  fiscal  responsibility,  has  seen  fit 
to  Increase  the  budgeted  figure  for  education 
by  $1.3  billion — far  lees  ttian  the  authoriza- 
tions or  the  need,  but  closer  to  both.  Charges 
that  such  an  Increase  is  Inflationary  are 
scarcely  persuasive  when  It  Is  considered  that 
Congress  has  enacted  appropriations  total- 
ing $5,6  blUlon  below  the  President's  budget. 

The  Congress,  we  beUeve,  has  acted  respon- 
sibly and  reflected  the  will  of  its  constituency 
by  giving  educaUon  a  higher  place  In  a  re- 
ordering of  national  priorities.  We  trust  that 
Its  actions  will  be  sustained  and  that  If  the 
blU  U  vetoed,  the  veto  will  be  overridden. 


THE  NIXON  BUDGET  AND  NATIONAL 
PRIORITIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
syndicated  column  by  James  Restoo, 
published  in  the  Wisconsin  State  Jour- 
nal of  Sunday,  January  18,  1970,  some 
very  interesting  and  profoimd  questions 
vere  raised  about  both  our  foreign  and 
domestic  priorities. 

Mr.  Reston  points  out  that  President 
Nixon  is  profoundly  reducing  our  over- 
seas coounltments.  At  the  same  time, 
there  Is  no  comparable  reduction  in  the 
total  defense  budget. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  rhetoric  of  the 
President  Indicates  that  while  he  Is  in- 
creasing our  commitments  at  home  on 
domestic  matters — his  words  cm  en- 
vironmental problems  are  a  principal  ex- 
ample— he  Is  reducing  our  relative  ex- 
penditures. 

Ample  proof  of  Mr.  Restcn's  thesis 
abounds.  Secretary  Laird  has  told  us  that 
the  Vietnam  expenditures  have  dr(H>ped 
from  $30  to  $17  billion  a  year,  or  by 
$13  billion.  Yet,  at  best,  the  defense 
budget  will  represent  a  $6  or  $7  billion 
reduction  over  last  year,  and  probably 
much  less  than  that  In  actual  outlays. 
When  one  considers  that  severe  addi- 
tlcmal  cuts  should  be  applied  in  the  non- 
Vietnam  area,  this  fact  has  the  most 
serious  overtones. 

What  It  indicates  Is  that  that  both 
the  peace  dividend  and  the  other  cuts  In 
defense  spending  are  being  usurped  by 
the  military-industrial  complex.  In- 
stead of  ai^lying  these  long  overdue 
savings  to  meet  the  urgent  domestic 
needs  at  which  the  President's  rhetoric 
is  directed,  they  will  continue  to  go  to 
overruns  on  weapons  systems,  delays  in 
deliveries,  and  malfunctioning  avionics. 
New  and  ill-advised  strategic  weastons 
which  raise  the  level  of  terror  while 
they  diminish  the  Oovemment't  ex- 
chequer will  once  again  be  fortboomlng. 


Meanwhile,  the  problems  of  pollution 
and  welfare  and  health  and  education 
are  relatively  starved  for  funds.  And 
when  we  attempt  to  reorder  those  priori- 
ties and  right  the  balance,  the  President 
threatms  to  veto  our  efforts. 

We  in  Congress,  contrary  to  the  over- 
whelming propaganda  put  out  by  the 
White  House  and  gobbled  up  by  much  of 
the  press,  have  made  a  beginning  on  re- 
ordering priorities.  We  cut  $6  billion  from 
President  Nixon's  request  for  military 
construction  funds  and  for  the  Defense 
Department  Itself.  We  returned  a  small 
portion  of  those  ana  other  budget  sav- 
ings, which  totaled  $7.6  billion,  to  the 
problems  of  health  and  education.  In  ad- 
dition, we  cut  the  President's  overall 
budget  requests  by  $5.6  billion. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  reduce  the 
military  budget  in  line  with  the  reduc- 
tion in  our  obligations  and,  even  as  im- 
portant, to  bring  eCBciency  and  produc- 
tivity to  the  Pentagon's  wasteftil  empire. 
We  should  match  our  commitments  to 
domestic  problems  to  the  needs  they  rep- 
resent and  to  the  rhetoric  by  which  they 
are  described. 

I  commend  Mr.  Reston's  article  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  country.  If  I  may  add 
one  additional  note,  I  hope  the  President 
will  both  read  and  act  on  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal, 
Jan.  18. 1970] 

Nixon's  BuDOrr  Casvtno:   A  Ques'tion 
OF  PaioaiTiBS 

(By  James  Beston) 

WASRororON. — ^The  President  has  gone  off 
to  Camp  David  to  'wortc  on  the  national 
budget. 

It  Is  not  an  ideal  way  to  spend  a  week- 
end. Nevertbeleaa,  If  we  think  of  him  as 
the  head  of  our  'vast  and  diverse  American 
family — ^whleb,  poor  man,  he  Is— then  we 
may  be  able  to  see  his  devlUsh  task  in  some- 
what simpler  terms. 

Like  any  other  responsible  husband,  he 
has  to  provlds  for  ths  family's  needs  In  the 
ordM'  of  tbelr  Importance — only  he  has  to 
tMnir  of  his  family  In  hundreds  of  millions 
of  people  and  hundreds  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars and  plan  on  the  scale  of  the  continent 
and  even  the  world. 

The  Federal  budget,  which  President 
Jotanaon  was  determined  to  keep  below  $100 
billion  only  a  few  short  years  ago  and  Presi- 
dent Nlzon  is  trying  to  keep  around  $200  bll- 
lloo.  Is  one  of  the  great  mysteries  of  Amer- 
ican life. 

The  budget  gets  all  mixed  up  In  theories 
of  taxation,  the  gross  national  product,  In- 
flation, the  balance  of  payments,  Commu- 
nist Intentions,  weapons  systems,  and  many 
other  Important  but  confusing  concepts. 
But  In  tbe  end  It  Is  primarily  a  ques-Uon 
of  good  bonsAeeplng — of  matching  the  na- 
tlMi's  money  to  Its  problems  In  the  order 
of  their  In^mrtance. 

There  Is  an  argument  In  the  family  this 
year,  as  usual,  about  how  tbe  President  Is 
cutting  the  pie,  and  the  argument  is  a  lit- 
tle noisier,  because  he  doesn't  seem  to  be 
following  the  logic  of  his  own  lectures. 

He  obTlotisly  is  cutting  his  overseas  prom- 
ises. He  la  bringing  men  home  from  'Viet- 
nam, and  telling  our  friends  In  Europe  and 
AMa  not  to  count  on  ns  unless  there  Is 
aocna  spectacular   catastrophe,   and   almost 


everybody  here  agrees  with  his  objectives 
but  not  with  his  mathematics. 

For  while  he  Is  cutting  United  States  com- 
mitments overseas  dramatically,  he  is  re- 
ducing the  mlUtary  budget  only  marginal- 
ly. While  he  Is  dramatizing  the  problems  of 
the  homefront  and  providing  more  money 
to  deal  with  domestic  problems,  he  still  is 
proposing  a  military  bud^t  of  more  than 
$70  bllUon  and  this  U  what  Is  producing 
the  argument  both  about  his  logic  and  his 
budget. 

The  Allies  overseas  have  got  the  message. 
They  have  listened  to  the  President  and  the 
vice-president  In  Asia.  They  see  the  trend 
of  American  policy.  They  have  been  told  to 
count  on  themselves  tinless  there  Is  a  major 
Communist  military  aggression. 

So  Willy  Brandt  In  Bonn,  and  Oolda  Mler 
in  Israel,  begin  to  count  more  on  themselves, 
which  la  what  the  Nixon  Administration 
wants. 

But  the  U.S.  military  budget  remains  high 
while  the  U.S.  overseas  commitments  are 
reduced,  and  even  the  President's  own 
violence  commission  says  the  main  threat  to 
UjS.  sectirity  Is  Internal  and  not  external,  but 
the  budget  does  not  reflect  this  concltislon. 

Accordingly,  the  argument  over  Mr.  Nixon's 
budget  this  year  Is  going  to  l>e  sharp  and  even 
violent,  especially  in  the  light  of  the  inflation 
and  Its  effects  on  btislness  and  partlctilarly 
on  the  poor.  Is  the  President  really  providing 
for  the  nation's  needs  "In  the  order  of  their 
Importance?" 

Is  he  cutting  the  mlUtary  budget  as  much 
as  he  Is  cutting  his  overseas  commitments? 
OR  Is  he  merely  reducing  It  a  little  and  still 
over-flnanclng  the  military  overseas  threat 
and  underflnanclng  the  Internal  threat  of 
Inequality  and  disorder  within  the  American 
family? 

If  the  President,  who  Is  writing  his  State 
of  the  Union  Message  at  Camp  David,  would 
really  answer  these  questions,  the  people  and 
the  Congress  undoubtedly  would  accept  his 
conclusions.  But  they  dont  have  the  answers 
now.  There  la  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
reordering  the  priorities  of  the  nation,  which 
really  means  dividing  up  the  money  In  a 
different  way.  but  nobody  In  the  Admin- 
istration, from  the  President  down,  has  yet 
explained  why  the  overseas  commitment 
should  be  reduced  while  the  military  budget 
remains  higher  than  the  domestic  general 
welfare  budget. 

All  of  which  brings  us  back  to  the  central 
questions  where  does  the  chief  threat  to  the 
U.S.  lie  at  the  beginning  of  the  1970's — from 
military  aggression  abroad  or  poverty  and 
social  turmoil  and  division  at  home? 

Experienced  men  like  Robert  McNamara 
argue  the  military  budget  can  be  reduced 
safely  to  between  $58  and  $63  blUlon,  rather 
than  the  $70  blUlon  now  being  proposed,  but 
the  American  people  are  divided  on  the 
question,  and  the  President,  who  has  the 
facts,  has  not  yet  explained  "the  needs  of  the 
nation  In  the  order  of  their  Importance." 


HOW    TO    SOLVE    OUR    PROBLEMS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  written  by  Bill 
Gold  £tnd  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  January  14,  1970.  Mr.  Gold  makes 
a  point  which  I  believe  we  should  all 
keep  in  mind: 

In  order  to  solve  our  problems,  we  must 
imderstand  them.  This  is  particularly 
relevant  in  the  case  of  our  Nation's 
youth:  surely  understanding  can  help  to 
erase  the  so-called  generation  gap. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f(^lows: 


i: 
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IProm  the  Washington  Post.  Jan    14.  1970] 

TlIorCHTS    ON    THK    CAM    *N0    FEEDING 
OF    HIPPIES 

(By  Bin  Gold) 
The    ghastlv    Malllngly    murder    case    has 
se'-  mauv  of  us  In  the    straight  '  community 
to  thinking  about  the  hippie  mode  of  Ule 
Our  ambivalence  Is  noteworthy 

Believing  as  we  do  in  freedom,  we  thins 
that  each  of  us  should  be  free  to  indulge 
him-self  in  auT  eccentricity  that  does  not 
impinge  upon  the  rights  of  others  On  this 
ba.sis.  we  find  hippie  conduct  bizzare.  but 
tolerable 

However  each  time  a  sen.<=atlonal  crime 
involves  individuals  whose  lives  are  domi- 
nated bv  drugs  and  indolence,  we  must  won- 
der anew  where  freedom  stops  and  impinge- 
ment begins  And  what  can  or  should  be  done 
about  It 

I  don  t  know  the  answer  to  that  I  don  . 
even  know  what  a  hippie  is  Is  he  merely  a 
carefree  nonconformist  who  doesn  t  rea.ly 
bother  anybody  or  Is  he  a  potential  danger 
to  the  community'' 

Are  there  two  separate  types'"  Do  they  re- 
main so.  or  does  the  former  tend  to  drift 
Into  the  latter  category'' 

Again  I  don  t  know  I  would  not  want 
to  sit  in  Judgement  of  one  who  is  merely  an 
IndlvlduaUst  who  has  learned  to  meet  his 
material  needs  with  a  minimal  amount  of 
work  while  I  toll  like  a  fanatic  to  meet  mine 
Maybe  I'm  the  kook  and  he  s  the  sound  citi- 
zen, so  who  am  I  to  be  analyzing  him? 

On  the  other  hand  one  can  wonder  whether 
it  la  really  possible  m  this  hard  world  for 
anybody  to  spend  his  life  smelling  the  flowers 
without  impinging  upon  the  rights  of  those 
who  grow  flowers  and  weed  flower  beds 

We  suaights  work  because  we  want  the 
things  work  produces  Even  minimal  amounts 
of  food  clothing  and  shelter  require  ex- 
penditure of  eflort  The  Lord  ha«  given  us 
the  raw  materials-  and  the  free  will  to  waste 
them  or  nmke  something  of  them  By  our 
standards,  an  able-bodied  person  who  wants 
material  things  should  be  willing  to  work 
lor  them,  and  If  he  is  not  willing  to  exert 
himself  he  should  be  resigned  to  doing  with- 
out 

We  cannot  envision  a  functioning  economy 
in  which  any  able-bodied  individual  who 
choee  to  would  be  J^ree  to  exempt  himself 
from  the  requiremenf>tor  work  without  for- 
feiting the  product  of  such  work 

So  there  is  inevitable  conflict  between  us 
and  the  hippie  philoeophy  that  puis  extrem- 
ist emphasis  on  drugs  and  on  devoUng  as 
little  time  as  possible  to  work 

Drug-induced  conduct  is  Irresponsible,  and 
often  vicious  Supporting  a  drug  habit  creates 
a  concurrent  course  of  anUsoclal  activity 
One  who  has  lost  contact  with  the  working 
world  cannot  rejoin  it  at  will  and  immediately 
find  a  productive  role  that  will  earn  enough 
lor  hU  wants  or  needs  In  fact,  productive 
employment  Is  seldom  capable  of  supporting 
a  drug  habit 

Police  records  throughout  the  nation  make 
It  clear  how  these  stresses  are  resolved  by 
addlcta  and  indolents  They  take  to  pan- 
handling, then  to  Bhopllftlng.  dealing  in 
narcotics,  thievery  of  various  kinds,  pimping 
and  proatitution  and  finally  to  crimes  of 
violence. 

The  innocent  child  who  Just  wanted  to 
escape  from  the  materialistic  rat  race  '  to 
ponder  the  grandeur  of  Love  and  Peace  aiid 
Mankind  ends  up  in  a  slinking  Jail  eel. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  we  can  du 
about  the  situation  as  a  community,  but  as 
an  individual  I  took  one  small  step  some 
months  ago  I  stopped  giving  quarters  to 
young  hippies  who  looked  aa  U  they  hadn  t 
eaten  recently 

One  who  grew  up  with  patches  on  his  pants 
finds  It  dllBcult  to  turn  down  even  a  whisky- 
nosed  bum   But  in  this  matter  I  Anally  con- 


cluded that  people  like  me  have  been  encour- 
aging a  flight  from  reality  among  Juvenile 
niiiaways. 

I  am  now  of  the  opinion  that  giving  money 
U)  an  able-bodied  panhandler  Is  more  an  act 
of  folly  than  an  act  of  charity  On  this  level, 
at  least.  I  am  opposed  to  giving  material  aid 
to  runaway  kids  with  hippie  noUons 

For  parents  of  children  who  run  away  the 
question  of  material  aid  Is  far  more  dlfflcult 
Parenu  must  uUe  Into  account  such  com- 
plex factors  as  the  child  s  a«e,  degree  of 
maturity  readiness  to  make  his  own  wuy 
and  general  attitude  Nevertheless,  the  same 
biisic  test  needs  to  be  applied  with  the  parent 
wondering  If  I  keep  .sending  him  money. 
Aiw  I  acting  in  an  understanding  and  chari- 
table manner  to  ease  a  difficult  trunsltlomil 
per;od  for  a  mixed  up  kid,  or  am  I  showing 
him  how  easy  It  Is  to  become  a  permanent 
bum'" 

Ai;d  What  of  instltuMoiis  dedicated  to  help- 
ing runaway  Juveniles''  Is  It  humane  and 
constructive  t<j  provide  a  temporary  haven 
for  runaways^  Or  does  the  easy  avall.ibllity 
of  ha\en.s  en-xiurage  children  to  run  away 
and  stay  away? 

My  guess  is  th:it  It  can  work  either  way. 
dfoendlng  on  the  child  and  the  Institution 
And  If  my  guess  Is  right  then  we  straight*  ' 
have  Kn  Important  stake  In  the  wlsdom-or 
l.u-K  of  it^wlth  which  these  institutions  are 
supervised 

But  hoMk-  much  do  we  really  know  about 
them  or  about  the  problem  they  are  trying 
to  help  solve'  Very  little  I  suspect  Perhaps 
the  first  thing  we  must  do  Is  admit  that  we 
don  t  really  understand  why  so  many  young 
people  dislike  the  world  we  built  for  them, 
vet  even  greater  numbers  of  them  Uke  our 
world  enough  to  wiint  to  take  a  hand  In 
makinK  It  better  Why  do  so  many  children 
hate  us  while  even  greater  numbers  of  them 
love  us"  Before  we  solve  any  problems  were 
jrntni;  I"  have  to  understand  them 


PUNITIVE  DRAFTING  IS  BARRED 
Mr.    KENNEDY     Mr    President,    last 
November,  m  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee   on   AdminLstrative   Practice 
and   Procedure,   on   the   administraUve 
practices  of  the  Selecuve  Service  System, 
several  witnesses  urged  the  aboliUon  of 
punitive  recla&slflcaUon  by  local  draft 
boards.  Reoognizing  that  there  are  ade- 
quate provisions  in  State  and  Federal 
law  for  registrants  who  violate  selective 
service  regulations  or  engage  in  illegal 
protests,  these  witnesses  felt  that  the  use 
of  accelerated  Indue  Uon  as  an  adminls- 
traUvely   Imposed   penalty    raised   seri- 
ous consUtutional  questions.   Foremost 
among  these  witnesses  was  former  At- 
torney General  Ramsey  Clark  who.  urg- 
ing the  repeal  of  the  delinquency  regula- 
tions,  slated   that    the   "present   delin- 
quency regulations,  history  shows,  have 
b€«n  invoked  without  clear  sUndards  set 
by  Congress,  have  provided  no  adequate 
dcfiniuon    of    what    constitutes    deUn- 
quency    and  they  have  reached  far  be- 
yond what  may  be  necessary  to  the  effec- 
tive performance  of  local  draft  boards. 

During  the  hearings  Gen.  Lewis  B. 
Hershey  staled  that  he  does  not  con- 
sider the  draft  •punishinent."  I  feel  that 
if  it  is  not  to  be  considered  punishment, 
however,  then  the  draft  should  not  be 
used  as  such.  Based  on  these  hearings, 
the  Subcommittee  on  AdministraUve 
Practice  and  Procedure  has  prepared  a 
study  of  the  Selective  Service  System 
with  recommendations  which  should  be 


m  print  by  the  end  of  this  month.  One 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  subcom- 
mittee is  the  termination  of  punitive  re- 
classification and  accelerated  Induction 
for  dehnquents.  The  subcommittee  states 
that  proper  action  could  be  Uken  imme- 
diately by  the  executive;  as  it  has  de- 
veloped, however,  the  judiciary  has  acted 

first. 

The  U  S  Supreme  Court  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday  delivered  its  opinion  in 
Gutknecht  against  United  SUtes.  hold- 
ing that  accelerated  induction  for  de- 
linquents was  not  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. The  opinion  stales: 

We  search  the  Act  In  vain  lor  any  clue.- 
that  Congress  d«*lred  the  Act  to  have  puni- 
tive sanctions  apart  from  the  criminal  pros- 
ecutions speciflcall"  authorized.  Nor  do  we 
read  It  as  granting  personal  prlvUeges  which 
may    be    forfeited    for    transgressions   which 
affront   the   local   board    If   federal   or  state 
laws    are    violated   by    reglstranu.   they   can 
be  prosecuted    If  induction  la  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  these  prosecutions,  a  vast  rewrit- 
ing of  the  Act  is  needed    Standards  would 
be  needed  by  which  the  legality  of  a  decla- 
ration   ol    •delinquency"    could    be    Judged_ 
And   the   regulations,   when   written,   would 
be  subject  to  the  customary  Inqulrlee  as  to 
infirmities  on  their  lace  or  in  their  applica- 
tion,  including  the   question  whether  they 
were   used   to   penalize   or   punish   the   Iree 
exercise  ol  constitutional  rights. 

I  believe  that  this  is  an  Important  step 
in  reforming  the  present  draft  system  to 
the  point  where  young  men  can  have 
respect  for  it.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  in  yesterday  morning  s 
Washington  Post  on  this  decision,  as 
well  as  the  opinion  itself,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks together  with  a  second  article  in 
yesterdays  Washington  Post  which  fo- 
cuses on  another  area  of  the  draft  re- 
form, which  has  been  discussed  for  many 
years:  Student  deferments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibits  1.  2,  and  3.> 
Mr     KENNEDY.    Mr.    President,    the 
American  Council  on  Education  yester- 
day  urged   that   undergraduate   defer- 
ments be  discontinued  and  that  induc- 
tions be  made  randomly  from  a  national 
pool  Once  again  this  follows  closely  rec- 
ommendaUons  made  by  witnesses  at  the 
hearings  last  November  and  recommen- 
dations to  be  released  by  the  subcommit- 
tee later  this  month. 

Equality  of  treatment  of  all  regis- 
trants wealthy  or  poor,  is  extremely  im- 
portant at  all  times.  It  becomes  most 
critical  however  during  time  of  war  when 
those  who  are  inducted  face  high  risk  of 
casualty,  while  others  can  defer  service 
until  lime  of  peace  I  think  that  while 
arguments  can  be  made  for  retention 
of  undergraduate  deferments  during 
peacetime,  there  can  be  no  valid  reasons 
for  such  deferments  when  this  Nation  is 
at  war  The  burden  of  casualties  should 
be  borne  equaUy  among  aU  young  men. 
regardless  of  wealth,  education,  or  in- 
fluence. .   .  ^ 

Congressional  action  will  be  needed  to 
alter  the  present  student  deferment  sys- 
tem I  hope  that  the  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  riext 
month  wUl  provide  a  forum  for  full  dis- 
cussion of  this  and  other  Issues. 
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Exhibit  1 

(Prom  tb«  Washington  Post,  Jan.  20.  19701 

PuNixiTK  Deaftino  !•  BtMMMt>—CovwT  DsMisa 

Atn'HoarrT  to  Local  Boabbm 

(By  John  P.  MacKeoxle) 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  yesterday  that 

the  Selective  Service  System  may  not  speed 

a  young  man's  Induction  as  ptmlshment  for 

draft  delinquency. 

Reversing  the  conviction  of  a  war  pro- 
tester who  turned  in  his  draft  card  and 
later  reelsted  Induction,  the  court  noted 
that  "ptinltlve"  regulations  have  been  tised 
since  1943,  although  Congress  never  con- 
ferred the  punishing  power  on  the  system 
beaded  by  Oen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey. 

The  cotirt's  decision  seemed  certain  to  re- 
quire massive  readjustments  by  the  nation's 
4.000  draft  boards— the  kind  of  "Utiglous 
Interruption"  of  the  system's  operation  that 
Hershey  has  sought  to  avoid. 

Latest  government  figures  show  that  more 
than  31.000  young  men  were  listed  in  the 
"delinquency"  category  among  the  38  mil- 
lion men  who  are  classified  1-A  It  was  as- 
sumed that  these  men  will  be  entitled  to 
regain  the  draft  status  they  enjoyed  before 
boards  found  them  delinquent,  though  many 
may  face  criminal  prosecution  for  other 
draft  law  violations. 

By  oomparlson  with  those  declared  de- 
linquent, the  number  of  men  entitled  to  re- 
lease from  prison  was  expected  to  be  quite 
smalL  Moet  draft  violation  prosecutions  are 
not  related  to  draft  card  tum-lns  or  other 
actlooa  Involving  delinquency. 

The  court  was  unanimous  In  overturn- 
ing the  convlcUon  and  four-year  prlstMi  sen- 
tence of  David  K,  Gutknecht,  23,  whose  In- 
duction was  accelerated  after  be  dropped 
his  draft  papers  at  the  feet  of  a  deputy  VB. 
marshal  during  a  1967  demonstration  In  St 
Paul,  Minn 

Two  justices — Chief  Justice  Warren  K. 
Burger  and  Potter  Stewart — refused  to  ac- 
cept the  broad  ruling  of  the  majority  and 
filed  concurrences  based  on  the  failure  of 
Outknecht's  local  board  to  observe  its  own 
regulatlMis. 

The  court's  opinion  by  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas  was  Joined  In  full  by  Justice  Hugo 
L.  Black.  William  J.  Brennan  Jr.  and  TJiur- 
good  Marshall  Justice  John  Bf.  Harlan  filed 
an  opinion  agreeing  that  the  regulations  were 
Illegally  "punitive"  but  stating  that  new, 
non-punltlve  rules  could  be  issued  legally. 
JusUce  Byron  R.  White  Joined  the  majority  In 
saying  Congress  never  "delegated"  so  much 
power  to  the  Executive  Branch. 

Hershey.  who  la  leaving  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice after  nearly  30  years  as  director,  has  main- 
tained that  his  rulee  never  were  designed  for 
••punishment"  but  were  a  legitimate  way  to 
raise  armies. 

Civil  liberties  groups  argued  that  Hershey's 
suggestion  In  1967  that  antiwar  demonstra- 
tors be  conscripted  amounted  to  ptmlshment 
and  InttmldaUon  of  dissenters.  Douglaa 
avoided  that  argument  but  said  the  history  of 
the  regvaatlona  showed  that  the  Selective 
Service  meant  them  to  be  tised  as  added  pun- 
ishment. 

But  In  the  history  ol  draft  Uws.  said  Doug- 
las, '•there  Is  nothing  to  Indicate  that  Con- 
gress authorized  the  Selective  Service  System 
to  reclassify  exempt  and  delerred  registrants 
for  punitive  purposes."  Instead,  Congress  re- 
peatedly called  lor  'ImparUal"  conscription, 
he  said. 

Stewart's  separate  opinion.  In  which  Burger 
said  he  Joined  "generally."  said  it  wasnt  nec- 
essary to  reach  the  question  of  the  systems 
legal  authority  since  Outknecht's  local  board 
had  denied  him  a  chance  to  appeal  his  de- 
linquency finding. 

SoUcltor  General  Erwln  N.  Orlswold  spUt 
with  the  Nixon  administration  over  the  Gut- 
knecht case,  refusing  to  argue  the  govern- 
ment's position  or  sign  its  brief.  Assistant 
Attorney     General  William   D.  Ruckelshaus 


argued  for  the  government.  Outknecht's 
lawyer  was  UCLA  Uw  professor  Michael  E. 
Tlgar. 

The  court  baa  taken  no  action  in  a  delin- 
quency case  in  which  a  draftee  faUed  to  teU 
his  board  that  he  was  not  a  member  of  a 
reserve  unit.  Harlan's  opinion  indicated  that 
such  a  delinquent  could  sttU  be  legally  In- 
ditcted. 

Still  pending  Isefore  the  court  Is  a  challenge 
to  the  constitutionality  of  a  1967  law  that  for- 
bids lawsulta  challenging  aUegedly  ptmltlve 
reclassifications.  The  law  said  the  draftee 
could  contest  his  board's  action  only  as  a  de- 
fense to  a  criminal  prosecution— such  as 
Outknecht's — or  In  a  habeas  corpus  petition 
filed  after  he  was  In  uniform. 

In  a  separate  action  yesterday  the  cotut 
agreed  to  hear  a  registrant's  claim  that  he  U 
entitled  to  conscientious  objector  status 
based  on  nonrellglous  beliefs. 

ExHisrr  2 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  20,  19701 
CoLLKGS  GaOTJ*  Asks  End  to  Dcfixmsnts 
#<By  Eric  Wentworth) 
The  American  CotmcU  on  EducaUon.  re- 
versing a  longstanding  policy,  caUed  yester- 
day lor  an  end  to  uralt  delermeuts  for  col- 
lege students. 

The  council's  switch  swung  inaportant  new 
support  behind  entl -deferment  plans  afoot 
within  the  Nixon  administration.  The  cotin- 
cU's  members  Include  some  1556  colleges, 
universities  and  education  associations. 

In  a  statement  released  yesterday.  It  said 
that  dropping  n-S  delerments  would  "bring 
us  closer  to  equity"  by  according  aU  young 
men  of  a  given  age  "exactly  the  same  prob- 
ability ol  InducUon." 

A  council  spokesman  said  the  groups  di- 
rectors aK)roved  ths  new  policy  unanimously 
at  a  weekend  meeting. 

The  council's  statement  said  Its  previous 
position,  dating  back  to  the  Korean  War. 
"was  baaed  on  the  belief  that  the  nation's 
welfare  demanded  a  steady  flow  of  highly 
educated  yotmg  people  through  the  colleges 
and  into  the  clvlUan  as  well  as  the  mUltary 
economy." 

However,  the  council  continued,  Clearly, 
the  situation  has  changed.  The  available 
pcKA  of  draft  eligible  men  Is  so  large  as  com- 
pared with  the  numbers  likely  to  be  called 
into  service  that  a  termination  of  student  de- 
fermenU  cannot  seriously  aSect  the  regular 
flow  of  highly  educated  manpower. 

"Thus  the  question  of  the  national  welfare 
Is  no  longer  at  Issue.  At  Issue  is  the  ques- 
tion at  equity." 

The  council  said  It  supported  the  thrust 
ol  last  year's  draft  law  tmder  which  the 
Nixon  sdmlnlstratlon  has  set  up  a  lottery 
system. 

Under  this  system,  college  imdergraduatea 
continue  to  enjoy  deferments  while  enrolled 
but  face  the  same  draft  prospects  as  19-year- 
olds  alter  they  graduate.  A  coimcll  source 
said  some  1.706,000  students  had  11-S  deler- 
ments as  of  last  month. 

The  council  proposed  both  an  end  to  new 
deferments  and  a  Presidential  order  provid- 
ing a  •'tnmsltlon  period"  lor  students  already 
deferred. 

"With  a  random  selection  system  In  place." 
It  concluded,  "and  with  the  elimination  trf 
student  and.  we  trust,  occupational  defer- 
ments. Induction  should  be  based  on  a  na- 
tional call-up  In  the  order  ol  randomly  se- 
lected numbers." 

Dropping  undergraduate  deferments  would 
require  amending  the  1967  Selective  Service 
Act.  which  eliminated  delerments  lor  most 
graduate  students  but  guaranteed  that  un- 
dergraduates would  stay  immune. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  Is 
pledged  to  hcrfd  new  draft-reform  hearings 
this  winter  to  satisfy  lawmakers  who  want  a 
broader  overhaul  than  last  year's  measure 
provided.  Defense  Secre  .iry  Melvln  B.  Laird 


disclosed  recenUy  that  the  admlnlstraUon  Is 
planning  moves  toward  eliminating  student, 
occupational  and  parental  delerments. 

Exhibit  3 
[Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.   No. 

71. — October  Terms,  1969) 
David  Eahi.  OnTKNECm,  PrrrnoNxa,  r.  United 

States 

On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  United  States 

Court  ol  Appeals  lor  the  Eighth  Circuit 

[January  19, 1970) 
Mr.  Justice  Docclas  delivered  the  opinion 
ol  the  Court. 

This  case  presents  an  Important  question 
under  the  MUltary  Selective  Service  Act  ot 
1967.  62  Stat.  604,  as  amended.  65  Stat.  75. 
81  Stat.  100. 

Petitioner  registered  with  his  Selective 
Service  Local  Board  and  was  classified  I-A. 
Shortly  therealter  he  received  a  II-S  (stu- 
dent) classification.  In  a  little  over  a  year  he 
notified  the  Board  that  he  was  no  longer  a 
student  and  was  classified  I-A.  Meanwhile  he 
had  asked  for  an  exemption  as  a  con- 
sctentlotis  objector.  The  Board  denied  that 
exemption,  reclassifying  him  as  I-A,  and  he 
appealed  to  the  State  Board.  While  that  ap- 
peal was  pending,  he  surrendered  his  registra- 
tion certificate  and  notice  of  classification 
by  leaving  them  on  the  steps  of  the  Federal 
Building  In  Minneapolis  with  a  statement  ex- 
plaining he  was  opposed  to  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. That  was  on  October  16,  1967.  On  No- 
vember 22.  1967,  his  appeal  to  the  State 
Board  was  denied.  On  November  27,  1967,  he 
was  notified  that  he  was  I-A. 

On  December  20,  1967,  he  was  declared  de 
llnquent  by  the  local  board.  On  December  26. 
1967.  he  was  ordered  to  report  for  Induction 
on  January  34.  1968.  He  reported  at  the  In- 
duction center,  hut  In  his  case  the  normal 
procedure  of  Induction  was  not  followed. 
Bather,  he  signed  a  statement,  "I  refuse  to 
take  part  or  all  |»lcl  of  the  prescribed  proc- 
essing." Thereafter  he  was  Indicted  for  wil- 
fully and  knowingly  falling  and  neglecting 
"to  perform  a  duty  required  ol  him"  under 
the  Act.  He  was  tried  without  a  Jury,  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  lour  years'  imprison- 
ment. 283  P.  Supp.  945.  His  conviction  was 
affirmed  by  the  Court  ol  Appeals.  406  P  3d 
494.  The  case  Is  here  on  a  petition  lor  a  writ 
ol  certiorari  394  U.S.  997. 
I 
.Vmong  the  defenses  tendered  at  the  trial 
was  the  legality  ol  the  delinquency  Regula- 
tions which  were  applied  to  petitioner.  It  is 
that  single  question  which  we  will  consider. 
By  the  Regulations  promulgated  under  the 
Act  a  local  board  may  declare  a  registrant 
to  be  a  "delinquent"  whenever  he  "has  tailed 
to  perform  any  duty  or  duties  required  of 
him  undw  the  selective  service  law  other 
than  the  duty  to  comply  with  an  Order  to 
Report  lor  Induction  (SSS  Form  No.  253)  or 
the  duty  to  comply  with  an  Order  to  Report 
for  ClvlUan  Work  and  Statement  ol  Employer 
(SSS  Form  No.  153)  ....*•  32  CPR  5  1642.4. 
la  this  case,  petitioner  was  declared  a  de- 
linquent for  falUng  to  have  his  registration 
certificate  (SSS  Form  No.  2)  and  current 
classification  notice  (SSS  Form  No.  110)  in 
his  personal  possession  at  all  times,  as  re- 
quired by  32  era  5§  1617.1  and  1623  5  re- 
Kpectlvely. 

The  consequences  of  being  declared  a  de- 
linquent under  i  1642.4  are  of  two  types :  (1 1 
Registrants  who  have  delerments  or  exemp- 
tions may  be  reclassified  In  one  of  the  classes 
available  lor  service.  I-A.  I-A-O,  or  I-O, 
whichever  U  deemed  applicable.  32  CFR 
$1642.13.  (2)  Reglstranu  who  are  already 
ria.=slfled  I-A.  I-A-O,  or  I-O.  and  those  who 
are  reclassified  to  such  a  status.  wlU  be  given 
first  priMlty  m  the  order  ol  call  lor  Induc- 
tion, requiring  them  to  be  called  even  ahead 
of  volunteers  lor  induction.  32  CFR  5  1642  13. 
The  latter  consequence   deprives  the  regis- 
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Uant  of  his  previous  standing  in  the  order 
of  rail  as  set  out  In  32  CPR   i  1831  ^  ' 

The  order-of-cal!  provision  In  use  when  pe- 
t.uoner  »as  declared  ■delinqueni"  '  U  set  out 
111  32  CFR  5  16317iai  The  provision  lUU. 
Ill  order  Mx  categories  of  renfislranu  and  pro- 
vides that  the  registrants  shall  be  selected 
and  ordered  to  report  for  induction  according 
to  the  order  of  th<T6e  categories  The  first 
Ctt:eet>rv  is  delinquents,  the  next  ca-^^-^iry 
is  vnluiileers.  the  other  four  categories  are 
comprised  ol  nimvolunleers  In  this  <a,-^ 
the  petuloiier  was  in  the  third  o!  the  six 
catetfones  at  the  time  he  was  declared  to 
be  a  delinquent  Bv  \irtue  of  itie  declara- 
tu  n  of  delinqueius  he  was  moved  t..  the 
firsi  of  the  categories  which  meant  accord- 
ini  to  the  brief  of  the  Depar-m.-iit  of  Jus- 
tice that  -It  is  unlikely  that  petlUoner 
who  was  20  vears  of  a«e  when  -rdered  to 
report  for  induction,  would  have  been  called 
a:  such  at:  early  a«e  had  he  not  been  de- 
clared a  delinquent 

If  a  perscn  who  is  ordered  to  report  tor 
induction  or  alternative  civilian  serMce. 
refuses  to  o  niplv  with  that  order  he  subjects 
himself  to  cr.mlnal  prosecution  See  32  CFR 
JS  1642  41     1660  30 

There  is  no  doubt  concerning  the  propneiv 
of  the  latter  criminal  sanction,  for  Congre&s 
has  specifically  provided  for  the  punishment 
of  thobe  who  dl.-.obev  selective  serv  ice  statutes 
and  regulations  m  ;  12  of  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Act  of  1967  50  U  S  C  App  f  462.  The 
question  posed  bv  '-his  case  concerns  the 
legilimacv  uf  the  Hrluiqueucy  Re^ijulations 
which  were  ..pplied  to  the  petitioner  so  as  to 
deprive  him  of  his  previous  standing  m  Uie 
order  of  call 

!I 

There  is  a  pre.immarv  fKHir  which  must 
be  mentioned  and  that  is  the  suuKestion  that 
petitioner  should  have  taken  an  administra- 
tive appeal  from  the  order  declanng  him 
•delinquent  and  that  his  lallure  w  do  so 
bars  the  defense  m  the  crinunal  pn  secutlon 

The  pertinent  Regulation  is  32  CFR 
i  1642  14  which  gives  a  delinquent  who  is 
claasified  in  or  reclassified  into  Class  I  A 
Class  I-A  O  or  Class  I  O     three   rights 

lai  the  right  to  a  personal  appearance  up- 
on request  under  the  same  cinumflances 
a.«  in  any  other  ccue'  . 

(bi  the  right  to  have  his  classification  re- 
opened   in  f>ie  disrredcm  of  the  local  board 

ici  the  right  to  an  appeal  lindcr  the  ^air.e 
nrrumsfont-ej  and  bv  t^f  "a"'*"  P<"^'>'^*^'  "■■' 
in  any  other  rate 

The  right  to  a  personal  appearance  m  any 
other  case  is  cov  ered  by  32  CFR  j  1624  1  i  a  > 
That  section  gives  the  right  to  "every  regis- 
trant after  his  classification  is  deterrruned  by 
the  local  board'  provided  a  request  is  made 
therefor  within  30  days  The  action  taken 
against  this  petitioner,  however,  did  not  in- 
volve classification  The  term  -classification  • 
Is  used  exclusively  in  the  Regulations  to  refer 
to  classification  m  one  of  the  classes  deter- 
mining availability  for  service,  e  g  .  I-A,  I-O 
See  32  CFR  Pts  1621-1623  Delinquency  '  Is 
not  such  a  classiflcaUon.  and  a  registrant  is 
■  declared  '  a  delinquent,  not  "classlfled  ■  as  a 
delinquent    See  32  CFR  Pt    1642 

The    right    to   reopen    his   classlflcatlon    Is 
also  irrelevair   to  petitioner  as  he  Is  not  at- 


tacking  his   classification    but   only   his  ac- 
celerated Induction 

The  right  to  appeal  'In  any  other  case  is 
ct.vered  by  32  CFR  S  1626  2(ai  That  section 
provides  that     the  registrant  may  appeal 

to  an  appeal  board  from  the  clafifiralion  of 
a  rt-gistranl   by  the  local  board 

Again,  since  petitioner  was  not  classified 
111  conjunction  with  his  delliujueiicy  b»it  only 
had  his  induction  accelerated.  It  would  mean 
that  he  did  not  have  the  right  to  an  appeal 
under  the  Regulations'  We  are  not  advised 
in  aiiv  authoritative  way,  that  tills  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Regulations  Is  contrary  to 
the  administrative  construction  of  them  or 
to  I  he  accepted  practice  ' 
III 
Wf-  c->me  then  lo  the  merits  The  prubltiii 
ol  dellnquencv  goes  back  to  the  1917  Act, 
ivs  shown  in  the  Appendix  to  ihls  opinion 
The  present  delinquency  '  Regulations  with 
which  wc  ar«'  rouct-rnetl  stem  from  the  194H 
Ac 

The  Regulations  l.ssued  under  the  1H48  At 
wi-re  substAJUially  Identical  to  the  present 
tifiiiiquency  regulations  32  CFR  Pt  lfi42 
Nothing  m  the  1948  Act  or  in  any  prior  Act 
makes  reference  to  delinqueiuy  or  delm- 
quenUs  The  regulations  purport  to  Issue 
under  the  authorttv  of  5  10  of  the  1948  Act 
Settioii  10.  hovkever  relates  neither  to  .selec- 
tion I  :  51  nor  to  deferment.*  and  exemiitlous 
i;6>  but,  simply  to  the  .tdminl-tration  of 
the  Act  as  delegated  to  the  President:  'The 
Pre-ldent  Is  a.ithorl/.ed  i  1  i  U)  prescribe  the 
nc.  es5rfry  rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out 
•^e  provisions  i>f  this  title."  62  Stat    619 

TliP  delinquency  provisions  of  32  CFR.  Pt 
l(i42,    survived    the     1967    Military    Seleitlve 
Service    Act    largely    InUict     Again     however 
there   is    notJiing    to   Indicate    that    Congress 
authorized    the   Selective   Service   System    to 
reclassify  exempt  and  deferred  registrants  for 
punitive  purposes  and  to  provide  for  ..cceler- 
ated    induction    of   delinquents     Rather     the 
Congress  re-amrmed  It*  intention  under  {  12 
,50  use    App    5  462i    to  punish  dflinqiieius 
through  the  orlmlnal  law- 
It  Is  true,  of  cours*   that  Coi'>!re«s  referred 
t.)     delinquents'   In    5  6ihiill.  81   St,at     102, 
30  use    App    5  456(hi  (II 

As    vised    in    this    subsection,     the    term 
prime  age  group   means  the  age  group  which 


'Under  the  terms  of  32  CFR  116317(b) 
(I,  in  etfect  at  the  lime  of  petitioners  trial, 
the  first  in  line  for  induction  were  Delin- 
quents who  have  attained  the  ag*  of  19  years 
111  the  order  of  their  dates  of  birth  wTth  the 
oldest  being  selected  flrst  '  That  provision 
has  been  included  in  the  new  |16317ia) 
promulgated  after  the  random  system  of  se- 
lection, dlsc'jsaed  hereafter,  was  adopted 

The  order  of  call  provided  for  by  32  CFR 
i  1631  7ib I  concerned  c*ll«  of  de«lgnated  b«« 
gr  up  or  groupe,"  a  system  never  used 


Cf  MrKart  V  Vniti-d  States  395  U  S  185 
In  McKart  the  petitioner  who  challenged  his 
I  A  ClassiflcaUon.  was  given  a  right  to  ap- 
peal under  the  Regulations  but  failed  U)  exer- 
cise It  This  Court  held  that  this  failure  did 
not  preclude  the  petitioner  from  raising  the 
invalidity  of  hU  I  A  classification  as  a  de- 
fense to  his  proBecutlon  for  refusal  to  report 
for  induction  The  doctrine  of  exhaustion  of 
remedies  we  held,  was  Inapplicable  where 
the  question  sought  to  be  raised  was  solely 
one  of  statutory  interpretation,  id  .  at  197- 
199  and  where  application  of  the  doctrine 
would  serve  to  deprive  a  criminal  defendant 
of  a  defense  to  his  prosecution   Id  .  at  197 

•  The  Department  of  Justice  does  not  sug- 
gest that  a  registrant  who  has  been  declared 
a  delinquent  has  administrative  remedies 
for  a  review  of  that  action  It  points  out. 
however,  that  the  Regulations.  32  CFR 
!  16424(Ci.  provide  that  A  registrant  who 
has  been  declared  to  be  a  delinquent  may 
be  removed  from  that  status  by  the  local 
board  at  any  lime  "  It  suggesu  that  "at  least 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Issuance  of  the  order 
to  report  for  priority  Induction.  It  would  be 
an  abuse  of  dlscreUon  for  a  board  to  refuse 
removal  In  the  case  of  a  registrant  who  sought 
in  good  faith  to  correct  his  breach  of  duty  " 
Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  reach  of  32 
CFR  !  1642  4cc  I .  it  seems  to  be  conceded  that 
It  has  UtUe  relevance  to  the  present  case 
where  the  Department  states,  "the  local 
board  has  solid  evidence  that  peUUoner  had 
dispossessed  himself  of  his  draft  card 


has  been  designated  by  the  President  as  the 
age  group  from  which  selections  for  Induc- 
tion into  the  Armed  Forces  are  first  to  be 
made  after  delinquents  and  volunteers  " 
I  Bniphaels  added  ) 

This  reference  concerns  only  an  order-of- 
call  provision  which  Institutes  a  call  by  age 
groups.  32  CFR  i  1631  7(bl.  a  provision  which 
has  never  been  used  This  casual  menUon  of 
the  term  "delinquents,"  moreover,  must  be 
measured  against  the  explicit  congressional 
provision  for  criminal  punishment  of  those 
who  violate  the  selective  service  laws,  50 
use  App  5  462.  the  congressional  provi- 
sion for  exemptions  and  determents.  50  U.8  C 
App  5  456.  and  congressional  expressions  em- 
ptiasi/ing  the  importance  of  an  impartial  or- 
der of  call  50  U  S  C  App  i  455  H  R.  Rep  No 
34t-  90th  Cong  .  Isl  Sess  .  at  9-  10  Thus  It  wa.s 
that  the  Solicitor  C.eneral  stated  in  his  brlel 
in  Oi>trrt!ch  v  Sriirtnf  Srritcc  Board.  393 
U  S    23,1 

It  IS  dllllvul-.  to  believe  that  Congress  in- 
tended the  local  boards  tr>  have  the  unfet- 
tered di.->cretion  to  decide  that  any  violation 
ol  the  Act  or  regulations  warrants  a  declara- 
tion of  delinquency,  reclassification  and  In- 
duction .  ■■  Brief  for  the  United  States 
at  54 

Judge  DooUng  stated  In   United  Statet  v 
ti>dor/tT   299  F   Supp   975.  989: 

The  delinquency  procedure  has  no  statu- 
tory authorization  and  no  Congressional  sup- 
port except  what  can  be  sp>elled  out  of  the 
1967  amendment  to  50  USC  App  5  456ihi 
ill  The  delinquency  regulations,  more- 

over disregard  the  structure  of  the  Act:  de- 
ferments and  prlorules-of-lnductlon.  adopted 
in  the  public  Interest,  are  treated  as  If  they 
were  forfeitable  personal  privileges  " 

Oestcrnch  Involved  a  case  where  a  divinity 
school  student  with  a  statutory  exemption 
and  a  IV-D  classification  was  declared  •de- 
linquent" for  turning  in  his  registration  cer- 
tificate to  the  government  In  protest  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam  His  Board  thereupon  re- 
classified him  as  I  A  After  he  exhausted  his 
administrative  remedies,  he  was  ordered  to 
report  for  Induction  At  that  point  he  brought 
suit  in  the  District  Court  for  Judicial  review 
of  the  action  by  the  Board.  We  held  that  un- 
der the  unusual  circumstances  of  the  case, 
pre-lnduction  judicial  review  was  permissible 
prior  to  Induction  and  that  there  was  no 
statutory  authorization  to  use  the  '•delin- 
quency '  procedure  to  deprive  a  registrant  of 
a  statutory  exemption.  We  said: 

There  Is  no  suggestion  In  the  legislative 
history  that,  when  Congress  has  granted  an 
exemption  and  a  registrant  meets  Its  terms 
and  conditions,  a  Board  can  nonetheless 
withhold  It  from  him  for  acUvltles  or  conduct 
not  material  to  the  grant  or  withdrawal  of 
the  exemption  So  to  hold  would  make  the 
Boards  free-wheeling  agencies  meting  out 
their  brand  of  Justice  In  a  vindictive  manner 
■  Once  a  person  registers  and  qualifies  for 
a  statutory  exemption,  we  find  no  legisla- 
tive authority  to  deprive  him  of  that  ex- 
emption because  of  conduct  or  activities 
unrelated  to  the  merits  of  granting  or  con- 
tinuing that  exemption-  393  US   at  237. 

The  question  In  the  Instant  case  Is  different 
because  no  exemption."  no  '-deferment."  no 
"classification"  In  the  statutory  sense  Is  In- 
volved Delinquency  was  used  here  not  to 
change  a  classification  but  to  accelerate  peti- 
tioner s  Induction  from  the  third  category 
to  the  first,  and  It  was  that  difference  which 
led  the  Court  of  Appeals  to  conclude  that 
what  we  said  In  Oestereich  was  not  control- 
ling here. 

Deferment  of  the  order  of  call  may  be  the 
bestowal  of  great  benefits;  and  lu  accelera- 
tion may  be  extremely  punitive  As  already 
indicated,  the  statutory  policy  U  the  selec- 
tion of  persoM  for  training  and  service  "in 
an  impartial  manner  "  60  DSC.  App.  I  465 
laMl)  That  Is  the  only  express  statutory 
provision  which  gives  specific  content  to  that 
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phrase  That  section  does  permit  people  reg- 
istered at  one  time  to  be  selected  "before, 
together  with,  or  after  "  persons  registered  at 
a  prior  time.  Moreover,  those  who  have  not 
reached  the  age  of  19  are  given  a  deferred 
po.sitlon  In  the  order  of  call.  But  those  varia- 
tions In  the  phrase  "In  an  impartial  man- 
ner are  of  no  particular  help  in  the  Instant 
cR.sc,  except  to  underline  the  concern  of  Con- 
gress with  the  Integrity  of  that  phrase. 

We  know  from  the  legislative  history  that, 
while  Congress  did  not  address  Itself  specifi- 
cally to  the  "delinquency"  Issue,  it  was  vitally 
concerned  with  the  order  of  selection,  as 
well  as  with  exemptions  and  deferments. 
Thus  In  1967  a  Conference  Report  brought 
House  and  Senate  together  against  the  grant 
of  power  to  the  President  to  Initiate  "a  ran- 
dom system  of  selection' — a  grant  which,  it 
was  felt,  would  preclude  Congress  from  "play- 
ing an  affirmative  role'  In  the  constitutional 
task  of  "raising  armies  "  H.  Rep.  No.  346, 
supra,  at  9-10,  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
with  that  show  of  resistance  to  grant  of  a 
more  limited  power,  there  was  acquiescence 
In  the  delegation  of  a  broad,  sweeping  power 
to  Selective  Service  to  discipline  registrants 
through  the  -'delinquency"  device. 

The  problem  of  the  order  ol  induction  was 
once  more  before  the  Congress  late  in  1969. 
Section  6(a)  (2i  of  the  1967  Act,  50  UB.C. 
App.  J  455   (a)(2)    provided: 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  President 
in  establishing  the  order  of  Induction  for 
registrants  within  the  various  age  groups 
found  qualified  for  Induction  shall  not  effect 
any  change  in  the  method  of  determining  the 
relative  order  of  Induction  for  such  regis- 
trants within  such  age  groups  as  has  been 
heretofore  established  and  In  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph,  unless 
authorized  by  law  enacted  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1967." 

While  S  5(a)  (2)  gave  the  President  au- 
thority to  designate  a  prime  age  group  for 
Induction,  it  required  him  to  select  from  the 
oldest  first  within  the  group.  S.  Rep.  No. 
91-531.  9Ist  Cong.,  ist  Sess.,  p.  1,  The  Act 
of  Noveml>er  26,  1969.  83  Stat.  220,  repealed 
5  5(a)  (2)  pursuant  to  a  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  a  random  system  of  selection  be 
authorized.  See  S.  Rep.  No.  91-531,  supra, 
pp.  3-4;  H.R.  Rep.  No.  91-577,  91st  Cong., 
Ist  Sess  ,  pp  2.  9.'  The  random  system  has 
now  been  put  in  force.*  It  applies  of  course 
only  prospecUvely.  But  Its  legislative  history, 
as  well  as  the  concern  of  the  Congress  that 
the  order  In  which  registrants  are  inducted 
be  achieved  "In  an  impartial  manner,"  em- 
phasizes a  deep  concern  by  Congress  with 
the  problems  of  the  order  of  induction  as 
well  as  with  those  of  exemptions,  deferments, 
and  classifications. 

While  5  6(a)  (1)  provides  that  "there  shall 
be  no  discrimination  against  any  person  on 
account  of  race  or  color,"  50  U.S.C.  App. 
J  455(a)(1),  there  Is  no  suggesUon  that  as 
respects  other  types  ot  discrimination  the 
Selective  Service  has  free-wheeling  author- 
ity to  ride  herd  on  the  registrants  using 
Immediate  induction  as  a  dlsclpUnary  or 
vindictive  measure. 

The  power  under  the  regulations  to  de- 
clare a  registrant  "delinquent"  has  no  statu- 
tory standard  or  even  guidelines.  The  power 
Is  exercised  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the 
local  board.  It  Is  a  broad,  roving  authority,  a 
tjT"!  of  administrative  absolution  not  con- 
genial to  our  law-making  traditions.  In  Kent 


V.  Dulles.  357  U.S.  116,  12ft-129,  we  refused 
to   impute   to  Congress   the   grant   of   "un- 
bridled discretion"  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  Issue  or  withhold  a  passport  from  a  citizen 
"for  any  substantive  reason  he  may  choose." 
Id.,  at  128.  Where  the  liberties  of  the  citizen 
are  involved,  we  said  that  "we  will  construe 
narrowly   all  delegated   powers   that   curtail 
or  dilute  them."  Id.,  at  129.  The  Director  ol 
Selective  Service  described  the  "delinquency" 
regulations  as  designed  "to  prevent,  wherever 
possible,  prosecutions   for   minor   infraction 
of  rules"  during  the  selective  service  proc- 
esslng,7  We  search  the  Act  In  vain  for  any 
clues  that  Congress  desired  the  Act  to  have 
punitive  sanctions  apart  from  the  criminal 
prosecutions  specifically  authorized.  Nor  do 
we   read   U   as   granting   persona!    privileges 
which    may   be   forfeited    for   transgressions 
which  affront  the  local  board.  If  federal  or 
state  laws  are  violated  by  registrants,  they 
can  be  prosecuted.  If  Induction  is  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  these  prosecutions,  a  vast  rewrit- 
ing of   the  Act  is  needed.  Standards  would 
be  needed  by  which  the  legality  of  a  declara- 
tion of  "delinquency"    could  be  Judged.  And 
the    regulations,    when    written,    would    be 
subject  to  the  customary  inquiries  as  to  in- 
firmities on  their  face  or  In  their  application. 
Including   the   question   whether   they   were 
used  to  penalize  or  punish  the  free  exercise 
of  constitutional  rights. 

Reversecl. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Bukger  concurs  In  the 
result  reached  by  the  Court  generally  for  the 
reasons  set  out  in  the  separate  opinion  ol 
Ma.  Justice  Stiwakt. 

Mr.  Justice  White  joins  the  opinion  of 
the  Court  insofar  as  It  holds  that  Congress 
has  not  delegated  to  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  promulgate  the  delinquency  regu- 
lations Involved  In  this  case. 

APPENDIX 

Under  the  Selective  Service  Act  oi  1917.  40 
Stat.  76.  if  a  registrant  failed  to  return  his 
questldinalre  or  to  report  for  physical  exam- 
lnatlon\ie  was  mailed  a  special  order  direct- 
ing him  to  report  for  military  service  at  a 
specified  time.  The  registrant  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  service  on  the  date  specified  In  his 
order;  any  refusal  to  obey  that  order  sub- 
jected him  to  prosecution  under  military  law 
for  desertion.  "Since  In  most  Instances  the 
delinquent  regUtrant  would  never  receive  the 
order,  due  to  not  being  In  contact  with  his 
local  board,  he  would  normally  acquire  the 
status  of  a  deserter  without  having  any 
knowledge  of  his  induction."  Selective  Service 
System,  Enforcement  of  the  Selective  Service 
Law  13  (Special  Monograph  No.  14.  1950). 
Thus,  enforcement  of  the  1917  Act  rested 
principally  with  the  military,  with  court  mar- 
tial being  the  main  weapon  of  enforcement. 
In  passing  the  Selective  Training  and  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1940,  54  Stat.  885,  Congress  spe- 


r  And  see  Cong.  Rec.,  vol.  115,  pt.  24,  p. 
32077  et  seq..  ibid.  October  30,  1969,  pp.  32436 
ct  seq..  32438  et  seq..  ibid.  November  19,  1989 
p.  34828  et  seq. 

«  The  random  selection  was  established  by 
the  President  through  Proclamation  3945, 
on  November  26,  1969.  34  Fed.  Reg.  19017 
(November  29,  1969). 


'  "The  escalation  of  the  United  States  mili- 
tary Involvement  in  Vietnam  Increased  the 
draft  calls,  and  there  was  an  upsurge  of  pub- 
lic demonstrations  in  protest.  Some  of  these 
protests  took  the  form  of  turning  'draff 
cards  in  to  various  public  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  State  or  National 
Headquarters  of  Selective  Service  System,  or 
dlrecUy  to  local  boards.  By  agreement  with 
the  Department  of  Justice,  registrants  who 
turned  In  cards  (as  contrasted  to  those  who 
burned  cards)  were  not  prosecuted  under 
section  12(a)  of  the  Military  SelecUve  Service 
Law  ot  1967,  but  were  processed  administra- 
tively by  the  local  boards.  In  many  Instances, 
the  local  boards  determined  that  a  defer- 
ment of  such  registrant  was  no  longer  In  the 
naUonal  Interest,  and  he  was  reclassified  1-A 
delinquent  for  failure  to  perform  a  duty  re- 
quired of  him  under  the  Act,  namely  retain- 
ing m  Ws  possession  the  ReglstraUon  Card 
and  current  Notice  of  Classlflcatlon  card." 
Hershey,  Legal  Aspects  of  Selective  Service 
46-47  (1969). 


clflcally  ended  the  practice  of  subjecting  de- 
linquent registrants  to  military  jurisdiction 
Immediately  upon  receipt  of  their  orders  to 
report.  Rather,  §  11  of  the  Act  provided  that 
no  registrant  should  be  tried  In  a  mililary 
court  for  disobeying  selective  service  laws 
until  he  had  been  actually  Inducted,  vesting 
criminal  Jurisdiction  until  such  time  in  the 
United  States  district  courts. 

No  mention  was  m.ade  in  the  1940  Act  of 
-'delinquency-  or  -delinquents  '  These  terms 
wore  flrst  introduced  by  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice regulations  issued  under  the  Act  32  CFR, 
c  VI  M 940  Supp).  which  pre.scribes  various 
duties  for  registrants  and  defined  a  '  delin- 
quent" as  one  who  falls  to  jjerform  them: 

■A  delinquent'  is  .  .  ibi  any  registrant 
who  prior  to  his  induction  into  the  military 
service  fails  to  perform  at  the  required  time, 
or  within  the  allowed  period  of  given  time, 
anv  duty  Imposed  upon  him  by  the  selecUve 
service  law,  and  directions  given  pursuant 
thereto,  and  has  no  valid  reason  for  having 
failed  to  perform  that  duty."  32  CFR 
S  601.106  (1940  Supp). 

Furthermore,  the  Regulations  provided 
definite  procedures  for  processing  delin- 
quents: after  giving  them  notice  of  their 
suspended  delinquency.  32  CFR  §603.389 
(1940  Supp).  and  after  Investigating  those 
suspected  charges.  32  CFR  5  603.390  <  1940 
Supp.) .  the  Selective  Service  System  provided 
lor  two  possible  dlsposltioiis : 
On  the  one  hand — 

•11  the  local  board  Is  convinced  that  a  de- 
linquent Is  not  Innocent  of  wrongful  Intent, 
or  If  a  suspected  delinquent  does  not  report 
to  the  board  within  5  days  after  the  mailing 
of  the  Notice  of  Delinquency  ....  the  board 
should  report  him  to  a  United  States  District 
Attorney  for  prosecution  under  section  11 
of  the  Selective  Service  Act  "  32  CFR  §  603.391 
(a)  (1940  Supp). 
On  the  other  hand — 

"If  the  board  finds  that  the  suspected  de- 
linquent Is  innocent  of  any  wrongful  Intent, 
the  local  board  shall  proceed  with  him  just 
as  if  he  were  never  suspected  of  being  de- 
linquent" 32  CFR  §603.390(ai  (1940  Supp.). 
The  February  1942  amendments  to  the 
Regulations  added  a  provision  by  which  local 
boards  would  advise  the  United  States  At- 
torney In  the  exercise  of  his  discretion  not 
to  prosecute  those  who  had  violated  the  se- 
lective service  laws : 

"If  It  Is  determined  that  the  delinquency 
is  not  willful,  or  that  substantial  Injustice 
win  result,  the  local  board  should  encour- 
age the  delinquent  to  comply  with  his  obli- 
gations under  the  law  and.  If  he  does  so  or 
offers  to  do  so,  should  urge  that  any  charge 
of  delinquency  against  him  or  any  prosecu- 
tion of  him  for  delinquency  be  dropped" 
32    CFR    §642.6    (1938-1943    Supp. I. 

This  process  was  called  the  "enforcement 
procedure  of  education  and  persuasion."  Se- 
lective Service  System.  Enforcement  of  the 
Selective  Serrtce  Law.  supra,  at  1-3. 

"The  first  steps  of  the  board  were  to  try 
educating  and  persuading  [the  delinquent] 
to  comply,  but  U  such  failed  his  case  was 
referred  to  the  United  States  attorney  for 
further  education  and  persuasion,  or  if  such 
also  failed,  for  prosecution."  Selective  Serv- 
ice System.  Organization  and  Administra- 
tion of  the  System  241  (Special  Mono.  No 
3,  1951). 

If  it  was  determined  that  the  delinquency 
was  ■Willful"  or  that  lor  any  reason  the 
United  States  Attorney  should  not  exercise 
his  discretion  not  to  prosecute,  the  registrant 
was  given  an  opportunity  to  avoid  prosecu- 
tion by  "volunteering"  for  induction, 

'•[Tjhe  registrant  could  volunteer  for  in- 
duction from  any  classification,  not  Just 
I-A.  any  time  he  so  desired,  and  if  he  was 
a  delinquent  under  jwosecution  such  volun- 
teering was  often  allowed  from  any  stage  of 
the  proceedings,"  Ibid. 
Tins   procedure   made   it    possible   for   the 
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boards  to  siphon  Into  mlUtw?  Mxrlce  8om« 
tleanquents  who  might  o'.herwls«  have  trav- 
eled to  Jill: 

Since  vhe  purpoee  of  the  (selecUve  serv- 
!c«|  l»w  La  to  provide  men  for  the  mUlbury 
cUiblUhment  rather  Uwui  tor  the  peniten- 
:i,u-les.  It  would  seem  that  when  a  registrant 
'.  ^  anlUng  to  be  Inducted,  he  should  not  be 
prosecuted  tor  minor  ofIeiLse«  committed  dur- 
ing his  processing"  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem. Leg-iJ  Aspects  of  the  SeJecUve  Service 
>>-slem,  at  43  (196Ji. 

In  November  1J4J  a  le*  fti'd  jubstantl  illy 
uitlerent  set  of  regulations  were  issued.  These 
reg\ila:.oni  did  not  rely  ufK-n  a  delinquent  s 
volunteering'  fur  Induction;  instead  ihey 
provided  for  recl.is.^lftcatlon  of  deferred  or 
exempted  deluiciuent-i  into  classes  uv.;ilable 
f  .r  servue.  3J  CFR  5  642  I2ia)  (1943  Supp  i. 
.iiid  provided  tor  tlielr  priority  induction 
wivhout  reg-ird  to  t-he  order  of  call  established 
elsewhere  m  the  regulations.  32  CFR  i  642 
IJi  a)    ( 1^43  Sapp  i 

A  deferred  or  exempted  reglstr.mt  who  was 
rec;.v;~:fled  into  a  cl.iss  available  tor  service 
was  accorded  the  procedural  rights  of  per- 
fon.il  appearance  and  appe.il  to  w Inch  he 
would  otherwise  have  been  entitled  33  CTR 
S642  14iai  ilJ43  Supp  t  In  the  Case  of  a 
registrant  who  was  not  reclassified  as  a 
result  of  his  delinquency,  the  local  board 
could  reopen  t.^e  classlflcatlon  and  accord 
r:ghu  of  personal  apearance  and  appeal  "at 
u;:y  time  befjj-e  inductkn  32  CFR  i  642  14 
{bi  I  194 J  Supp  I  If  the  local  bcird  de- 
termined that  the  registrant  knowingly  be- 
came a  delinquent.  ■  however.  It  was  directed 
to  decline  to  reopen  the  regis ■.r.infs  cLvisih- 
ration.  /bid 

With  respect  to  those  registrants  wno  were 
gi\en  appe-al  rights  under  i  642  14.  the  ap- 
peal board  would  determine  if  they  had 
■  knowingly  ■  become  delinquents  If  they  had. 
they  were  to  be  retained  in  a  class  avail- 
able for  service  U  they  had  not.  they  were 
t,j  be  classified  on  appeal  in  the  usual  man- 
ner" and  their  status  as  delinquents  was  to 
be  "disregarded"  32  CFR  :&42  14i-i  M943 
Supp  ) . 

The  purpose  of  these  regulations  w.vs  "to 
pre.  -It  df.'ay  In  the  Induction  of  appre- 
hended delinquent  registrants  '  Selective 
Service  System.  Enforcement  of  the  SelecUve 
Service  La*,  supra,  at  56  i  1930)  More  Im- 
portant the  Service  recognized  that  the  pro- 
cedure had  Uttle  to  do  with  the  st.itutory 
exemptions  delineated  by  Congress  but. 
rather,  was  punitive  In  nature 

"lT|he  Selective  Service  Regulations  con- 
cerning delinquents  were  amended  agiln  on 
November  1.  1343  The  purposes  of  these 
changes  were  .  To  protide  for  the  admm- 
ufratite  penalty  to  a  detinqumt  of  prompt 
clasfilOcatlon  into  Classes  I-A  I-A-O  or  IV-E. 
as  available  for  service,  in  addition  to  the 
ensting  cnmina:  sanction"  {ItHd  )  (fcnpha- 
sts  added  ) 

The  regulation  of  November  1,  1943,  pur- 
portedly drew  Its  authority  from  5  3  of  the 
1940  Act.  54  Stat  885  Nothing  in  that  sec- 
tion, however,  gives  the  Service  powers  of 
punitive  reclasslflcatlon  and  accelerated  In- 
duction. Moreover.  t5  the  extent  that  5  3 
has  been  so  construed.  It  would  conflict  with 
the  spirit  of  {  4(ai 

"The  selection  of  men  for  training  and 
service  under  section  3  .  ,  shall  be  made 
in  an  impartial  manner,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  President  may  pre- 
scribe, from  the  men  icho  are  liable  for  sucfx 
traintng  and  service  and  who  at  the  lime 
of  selection  are  registered  and  classified  bur 
not  deterred  or  exempted:'  &4  St*t  887  (em- 
phasis added ) . 

The  dehnquency  proTlslona  under  the  1940 
Act  expired  In  Uarcb  81.  1947.  The  provUlons 
Issued  under  the  1940  Act  ar«  dUctissed  in 
the  text,  tupra. 


(Supreme    Court   of   the   Cnlted   States    No 

71 —October   Term.    1969) 

Davio  Eakl  Gutknecht,  PrrmomBi,  v. 

UsnTD     STATXS 

On   writ   of  certiorari   to   the  United   State* 
Court  of  Appeals  tor  the  Eighth  Circuit 

IJ.inu.iry  19.  1970] 
Mr  Justice  H*Rl..^N.  concurring. 
1  Join  the  Court  s  opinion  with  the  folluw- 
liii^  observations  First,  as  I  see  It.  nothing 
in  the  Court's  opinion  prevenu  a  selective 
i.-rvice  board,  under  the  present  statute  and 
exi.^iing  regulations,  frum  classifying  as  I  A 
a  registrant  who  falls  to  provide  his  bi>.ird 
with  information  es.^enllal  to  the  determina- 
tion of  whether  he  qualities  lor  a  requested 
exempuon  or  deferment  Sec'lon  1  (522  10  of 
32  CFR  provides  that  "In  Class  I-A  shall 
be  pl.tced  every  registraJit  who  has  failed  to 
establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  local 
bo*rd.  subject  to  the  appeal  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, that  he  1.  e;;i;ib;e  for  cl.aoiltlcatlon 
in  another  class  I  assume,  of  course  that 
under  this  re^ul.ition  a  board  has  no  au 
t 


dial.  The  board's  authority  to  reclassify  a 
reglstrajjt  based  on  his  deUnquency  and  to 
accelerate  his  induction  Is  analogous  to  the 
age-old  power  of  the  courts  to  pronounce 
Judgments  of  clvU  contempt.  In  each  case 
the  subject  of  the  order  "carries  the 
keys  .  .  .  m  his  own  packet  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  order's  effect.' 

The  Government  has  advanced  the  clvll- 
cnntempt  analogy  not  only  In  this  case,  but 
nlso  in  others  before  the  Court  both  thl.s 
Term  and  la  ,t  '  Such  an  Interpretation  of 
the  delinquency  regulations  comports  with 
the  view  of  the  agency  charged  with  their 
ntlminbtratlon— that  their  purpose  Is  lo 
prjvide  ycur.g  men  frr  the  armed  services. 
ntit  th?  penitentiaries  '  It  ccmports.  as  well, 
wit!i  the  regulatory  scheme  itself,  under 
which  the  local  board  may  reopen  Its  classi- 
Ii-atlcn  cf  a  delinquent  registrant  without 
regiird  to  the  usual  restrictions  against  such 
artlon  '  and  remove  the  regl  tr.int  from  de- 
linquency status  at  any  time,  even  after  It 
has  ordered  him  lo  report  for  Induction  ' 

The    clvll-contempt    lnterpret.\tlon    draws 


horry    to   keep    a   registrant   cl.usslfied    I  A      further   suppcrt    from    the    historical    devel- 
ince  It  has  Information  which  JusUfles  some      opment  of  the  law  of  Selective  Service  delin- 

quency    In    the   First   World    War,   one   who 
filled     to    fill     out    his    questionnaire    was 


lower  cl.usiQcatlon 

Second,  I  thl.nk  It  entirely  potvSlble  that 
consL^tent  with  our  camion  today  the  Pres- 
ident mli;ht  promulgaie  new  regulations  re- 
btrk-ted  in  appUcatli  n  lo  c.ises  In  which  a 
registrant  falls  to  comply  with  «  duty  eesen- 
tial  to  the  c'.asslflc.itlon  pr.x-ess  Itself,  th.it 
provide  fiT  accelerated  Induction  under  the 
existing  statute  However.  In  order  t')  avoid 
those  punitive  features  now  found  to  be  un- 
■lUthrrl/ed  under  existing  legislation  any 
new  regulations  would  have  to  give  to  a  reg- 
istrant being  subjected  to  accelerated  in- 
duction the  right  (like  a  person  held  In  civil 
contempt  1  to  avoid  any  sanction  by  future 
compliance  In  other  words,  while  existing 
lejlslaticri  does  not  authorize  the  u.^e  of  ac- 
celerated   induction    lo    punish    past    trans- 


slmply  Inducted  Into  the  military,  and  his 
failure  to  report  for  duty  led  to  a  court- 
martial  for  desertion  See  I'nUed  Stateif  ei 
r,-'..  Bcrgdci:  V  Drum,  107  F  2d  897.  899  By 
the  Second  World  War.  when  the  precursor 
(  t  the  present  delinquency  regulations  first 
appeared.  32  CFR  5  5  601  106,  603  389^603  393 
iSupp  1940i.  the  law  provided  compliance 
procedures  for  registrants  who  offered  to  sat- 
isf V  their  obligations,  even  after  their  boards 
had  referred  their  ca.ses  to  the  United  States 
Attorneys  for  prosecution  32  CTR  5  642  5 
I  Supp  1938  19431  However,  from  1943  on 
the  regulations  required  denial  of  reopen- 
ings  for  knowingly  delinquent  registrants 
32  CFR  }642  14(b|    (Supp    1943)    Under  the 


grcssloas  U  may  well  authorize  acceleration  present  regulations  even  a  registrant  whose 
•o  encourage  a  registrant  to  bring  himself  ^*;;'_'i1"J|l<^y_.'f ,  Z^},[^.'!}  ^."Jl,r?Jff.°l.^!!i?!i, 
into  compliance  with  rules  essential   to  the      """'  "     *"'"  '       ' 


before  his  local  board  Surely  this  historical 
progression  demonstrates  that  whatever  may 
have  been  the  punitive  nature  of  the  draft 
law's  Initial  response  to  the  delinquency 
problem,  its  present  character  Is  remedUl: 
recalcitrant  registrants  are  handled  In  civil- 
ian rather  than  mlUUry  proceedings,  and 
receive  an  opportunity  to  recant  even  where 
their  dereliction  has  been  purposeful. 

Such  an  understanding  of  the  delin- 
quency regulations  underlies  rwoent  deci- 
sions in  the  federal  courts,  eg.  Wills  t 
United  States.  384  F    2d  943,  945-946,  cert 


operation   of   tiie   cla-sslficaUun   process. 

[Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes. 

No.    71  —October    Term,    1969 1 

D*viD  Eael  GcTKNkCHT,  PmTiowe*,  r. 

UNrrtD  States 

On    •writ    of    the    certiorari    to    the    United 

States    Court    of    Appeals    for    the    Eighth 

Circuit 

(January   19    1970[ 

Mb     JfSTict    Sttwabt     concurring    In    the 
Judgment  

I  do  not  reach  the  question  whether  Con-  ,  ^    shilHtani  v    United  States.  384  US. 

gress  has  authorized  the  delinquency  regu-  ^^  368  372    Green  v   United  States,  356  US. 

latlons.  because  even  under  the  rrguIaUons  j^^     197   198    (BukCK.   J.,   dissenting);    Pen- 

the    peUtloner's    conviction    cannot    stand  ^^j^  ^^    ^    g^^.    33^  ^g    535    gg^.    unttcd 

After    the   petitioners    local    board    declared  ^^^^^^  ^    United  Mine  Workers.  330  U.S.  258. 

him  delinquent,  he  had  30  days  as  a  matter  33^  333  ,  black  and  Dorcu^.  JJ..  concurring 

of  right  to  seek  a  personal  appearance  before  ,^           ^^^  dissenting  In  part ) . 

the    board   and   to   take   an   appeal   from   Its  ,^^    Government    ha.s    spelled    out    the 

ruUng    Yet   the   board   gave   him   no  chance  ^^             ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ,^  Oesternch  v.  Selec- 

to   assert   either  of   those  rlghu    Instead^  It  ^^^,^  |^,^^  ^^^^  ^^    ^^    j,    3^3  ^  g    333; 
ordered  him  to  report  for  Induction  only  five 
days  after  it  had  mailed  him  a  notice  of  the 
delinquency  declaration 


The  local  bo*rd  thus  violated  the  very  reg- 
ulations It  purported  to  enforce  Those  pro- 
visions seek  to  induce  Selective  Service  reg- 
istrants to  satisfy  their  legal  obligations  by 
presenting  them  with  the  alternative  pros- 
pect of  induction  Into  the  armed  forces 
The  personal  appearance  and  appeal  are 
critical  stages  in  the  delinquency  process. 
They   enable   the   registrant   declared   delln- 


Breen  v  Selective  Sennce  Local  Bd  No.  16, 
port,  p  ^:  Troutman  v  United  States,  So. 
623.  cert  pending:  and  the  present  case  See 
also  Grifflhs.  Pxinltlve  Reclasslflcatlon  of 
Regit trants  Who  Turn  In  Their  Draft  Cards, 
1    Sel    Sorv.   L    Rep    4001.   4010^012. 

■  L.  Hershey.  Legal  Aspects  of  Selective 
Service  47  (1969). 

'32  CFR  1164214(b)  (Supp.  1969);  cf. 
32  CFR  i  1625  2   (Supp.   1969). 

•32    CFR     J  16424(c)      (Supp.     1969).    Of 


quent    by    his    local    board    to    conteet    the  similar  Import  Is  the  board's  authority,  bc- 

factual  preml-sea  on  which  the  deUnquency  fore   notifying  the   local   United   States  At- 

declaratlon  rests,  to  correct  hU  orerslght  U  tomey  that  a  registrant  has  ^aUfd  to  report 

the  breach  of  duty  has  arUen  merely  from  for  induction,  to  wait  30  days  if  it  believes 

neglect    or   to   purge   hlmartf   of    his   delln-  it  may  be  able  to  locate  the  registrant  and 

axincy"  If  his  TloUUon  baa  been  willful.  In  secure  his  compliance    32  CFR   11642.41(a) 
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any  event,  the  regulatory  objective  U  reme-      (Supp  1908). 


denied.  393  U.S.  908;  United  States  v.  Brui- 
nier.  293  F.  Supp.  666.  including  thoee  up- 
holding the  constitutionality  ol  the  regula- 
tions, e.g..  Anderson  v.  Hershey.  410  P.  2d 
492  495-496,  n.  10.  498.  nn.  16-18.  499.  cert, 
pending'  cf.  United  States  v.  Branigan.  299 
F  Supp.  225,  236-237;  but  see  United  States 
V.  EisdOTfer.  299  P.  Supp.  975.  984-989.  prob. 
Juris,  pending. 

Accordingly,  even  though  the  regulations 
seem  to  say  that  such  reopening  and  re- 
moval He  within  the  discretion  of  the  local 
board."  the  Government  agrees  that  the  board 
would  abuse  Its  discretion  If  It  reftised  such 
remedial  relief  to  a  registrant  who  breached 
his  duty  Inadvertently  or  carelessly,  or  who 
sought  to  correct  the  breach,  even  If  orig- 
inally willful,  and  to  return  to  compUance 
with  his  obligations.'  But  the  Government 
argues  that  In  this  case  the  petitioner  can- 
not avail  himself  of  these  provisions  In  the 
delinquency  regulations,  because  he  made 
no  effort  to  correct  hU  deUnquency.  The 
fact  Is  that  the  petitioner's  local  board  never 
gave  him  a  chance  to  purge  his  delinquency. 
It  declared  him  a  delinquent  on  December 
20.  1967.  sent  him  a  notice  to  that  effect  the 
next  day.  and  five  days  later  ordered  him  to 
report  for  Induction,  more  than  two  weeks 
before  the  expiration  of  the  petitioner's  time 
to  seek  a  personal  appearance  or  take  an 
appeal.*  In  these  circumstances  the  petition- 
er's failure  to  seek  his  local  board's  advice 
on  what  he  should  do,  as  suggested  by  the 
delinquency  notice,  does  not  detract  from 
the  force  of  his  attack  upon  the  validity  of 
his  criminal  conviction.* 

The  Oovernment  also  argues  that  the  peti- 
tioner was  not  prejudiced  by  the  local  board's 
departure  from  the  prescribed  regulatory  rou- 
tine because  when  he  was  declared  delin- 
quent he  was  already  classified  I-A.  But  the 
Court  of  Appeals  noted  that  the  peUtloner's 
Induction  date  was  advanced  as  a  result  of 
the  declaration."  and  the  Government  con- 
cedes that  since  the  petitioner  was  only  20 
years  old  at  the  time.  It  Is  unlikely  that  he 
would  have  been  called  at  such  an  early  date 
had  he  not  been  declared  a  delinquent.  That 
the  petitioner  might  eventually  have  been 
called — by  no  means  a  certainty,  given  the 
variations  In  draft  calls  and  the  possibility 
that  he  might  subsequenUy  have  quaUfled 
for  a  deferment  or  exemption — does  not  mean 
he  cannot  complain  that  he  was  ordered  to 
report  for  Induction  earlier  than  he  should 
have  been." 


Finally.  It  Is  said  that  the  peUtloner  had 
no  right  to  a  personal  appearance  before  the 
local  board  and  an  appeal  from  Its  ruUng  be- 
cause Ito  deUnquency  declaration  did  not  en- 
tall  his  removal  Into  Class  I-A  from  some 
other  category.  Since  the  petitioner  waa  al- 
ready I-A.  the  argument  runs,  his  local  board 
never  "reclassified"  him;  It  Just  shifted  him 
from  a  lower  to  -the  highest  category  within 
the  I-A  order  of  caU.'«  Neither  logic  nor  poli- 
cy supporto  such  a  narrow  reading  of  the  reg- 
ulaUons.  Section  1642.14  specifically  provides 
for  a  personal  appearance  and  appeal  not 
only  upon  a  "reclassification  Into"  I-A,  but 
also  upon  a  "classification  in"  that  category." 
The  regulation  thus  covers  precisely  those 
registrants  who  are  already  "classified  In  ' 
Class  I-A,  and  whose  declaration  of  delin- 
quency automatically  elevates  them  to  the 
head  of  the  order  of  call,  as  well  as  those  reg- 
istrants who  are  not  yet  In  I-A.  and  who 
must  be  "reclassified  Into  '  that  category  be- 
fore they  can  be  put  at  the  top  of  the  list. 
The  regulation,  recognizing  that  the  status 
of  the  registrant  prior  to  his  being  declared 
delinquent  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
order  of  call  Is  Irrelevant  to  the  delinquency 
process,  ensures  that  all  registrants  declared 
delinquent  will  enjoy  the  same  rights  of  per- 
sonal appearance  and  appeal  without  regard 
to  their  previous  status. 

Because  the  challenged  regulations  afford 
the  petlUoner  procedural  rights  that  his  local 
board  never  gave  him  a  chance  to  exercise.  I 
would  reverse  the  Judgment  of  conviction. 


port  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  to  send  food,  medical 
supplies,  and  relief  equipment  to  Nigeria 
through  the  Federal  Government.  I  only 
urge  that  we  continue  and  increase  these 
hiunanitarian  efforts  and  do  all  in  our 
power  to  cut  through  the  redtape  making 
certain  all  relief  supplies  benefit  the  in- 
tended recipients.  The  problem  of  distri- 
bution is  both  critical  and  crucial. 

Given  the  traditional  tribal  animosity 
which  has  existed,  It  is  understandable 
that  the  Ibos  might  fear  and  mistrust  the 
Federal  ofBcials  who  are  administering 
the  relief  aid  and  attempting  to  reestab- 
lish civilian  government.  But  the  state- 
ments of  General  Gowon  eschewing 
genocide  and  holding  out  the  hand  of 
friendship  to  his  Ibo  countrymen  are 
most  encouraging.  I  am  also  heartened 
by  reports  that  the  Ibos  are  coming  out 
of  the  bush  to  accept  help  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

I  am  bothered,  though,  by  the  fact 
that  Nigeria  has  not  yet  ratified  the  Hu- 
man Rights  Convention  on  the  Preven- 
tion and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of 
Genocide:  and  as  I  have  repeatedly  urged 
the  U.S.  Senate  to  ratify  the  convention. 
I  now  strongly  urge  the  Federal  Nigerian 
Government  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention. 


♦Sec.     32     CFR     55  1642  4(c),     1642.14(b) 
(Supp.  1969). 

'  The  Government  qualifies  Its  Interpreta- 
tion by  Implying  that  a  local  board  might 
not  abuse  Its  discretion  In  refusing  removal 
in  the  case  of  a  registrant  who  sought  in 
good  faith  to  correct  his  breach  of  duty  after 
the  board  had  Issued  Its  order  to  report  for 
induction.  But  that  UmltaUon  has  no  im- 
plication in  the  present  case,  where  the  local 
board  Improperly  Issued  the  order  to  report 
before  the  peUtloner  had  a  chance  to  bring 
himself  into  compUance.  In  Troutman  v. 
United  States,  supra,  where  the  Solicitor 
General  has  conceded  that  the  local  board 
erred  In  refusing  to  remove  the  petitioner's 
delinquency  after  he  sought  to  bring  him- 
self Into  compliance  with  his  Selective  Serv- 
ice duties,  netu-ly  six  months  Intervened  be- 
tween the  board's  declaration  of  delinquency 
that  the  petitioner  sought  to  cure  and  lt« 
order  to  report  for  Induction  that  gave  rise 
to  the  prosecution  for  failure  to  submit  to 
Induction. 

•32  CFR  55  1642.14.  1624.1(a).  1642.2(d), 
16262(C)  (1)    (Supp.  1969). 

•Cf.  McKart  v.  United  States.  395  U.S.  185. 
197. 

'•406F.  2d  494.496. 

"  United  States  v.  Bofcer.  418  F.  2d  202. 
204-205;  Yates  v.  United  States.  404  P.  2d 
462.  465-466.  rehearing  denied,  407  P.  2d  60. 
cert    denied,  395  US    925;    United  States  ▼. 


GENOCIDE  AND  NIGERIA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
bloody  Nigerian  civil  war  Is  over.  All  war 
is  hell;  civil  wars  with  brother  pitted 
against  brother  are  particularly  brutal 
and  ugly.  Issues  tend  to  be  hazy  and 
emotional;  formal  battlellnes  are  hard 
to  determine;  and  usually  the  civilian 
population  suffers  the  greatest  destruc- 
tion. 

It  was  not  pleasant  to  watch  the  break- 
up of  the  Nigerian  Federation  when  the 
eastern  region  withdrew  to  form  the  po- 
litical entity  of  Blafra.  To  recall  the 
assassination  of  northern  leaders  by  a 
group  of  predominately  Ibo  army  oflScers 
and  the  ensuing  massacre  of  thousands 
of  Ibos  in  the  north  leading  to  Biafra's 
succession  Is  but  to  agonize  over  history. 

The  brutality  and  suffering  is  hope- 
fully behind.  I  look  to  the  reemergence 
of  Nigeria  as  a  strong  united  African 
nation — a  model  of  how  different  tribal 
groups  can  live  and  work  together  de- 
veloping a  strong  viable  state. 

My  concern,  though,  Is  with  the  imme- 
diate problem  of  feeding  the  population 
In  the  eastern  region,  the  Ibos  as  well  as 
those  from  other  tribes,  the  civilians  as 
well  as  the  military.  I  am  concerned  with 
sheltering  the  homeless  and  caring  for 
the  sick  and  wounded. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  either  refute  or 
substantiate  the  charges  of  "genocide" 
which  some  Ibos  In  this  country  now 
raise.  International  observers,  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations. 
and  newsmen  In  Nigeria  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  any  policy  of  genocide  and  report 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  taking 
Immediate  and  effective  steps  to  prevent 
death  from  starvation  and  disease.  I  sup- 


Smith.  291  P.  Supp  63,  67-68;  Untfed  States 
V.  Lybrand.  279  P.  Supp.  74,  77-83. 

■•See  32  CFB  5  1631.7(a)    (Supp.  1969). 

«>  Cf.  32  CRP  55  1642  12,  1642.13  (Supp 
1969). 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF 
SENATOR  SPONG 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  dated  January  19, 
1970.  wherein  I  certified  as  true  a  com- 
plete statement  of  the  financial  assets 
of  my  wife  and  myself.  I  have  done  this 
each  year  since  my  service  In  the  Senate 
began. 

In  addition  to  the  information  out- 
lined in  the  letter.  I  should  like  to  make 
an  additional  comment.  For  the  3  years 
I  have  served  in  Congress,  my  salary  has 
been  supplemented  by  Income  from  the 
law  firm  with  which  I  have  been  as- 
sociated for  many  years.  This  has  been 
reflected  In  the  copy  of  my  tax  returns 
filed  each  year  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate.  Although  the  income  was  limited 
as  to  source  to  avoid  conflict  of  interest. 
I  have  elected  to  no  longer  participate  fi- 
nancially in  the  firm's  proceeds,  regard- 
less of  source,  and  will  not  do  so  after  the 
end  of  this  month. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.    SXNATK. 

Washington.  D.C.,  January  19,  1970. 
Hon.  Francis  R.  'Valeo. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.«  Ma.  Secrbtart;  My  purpose  In  vent- 
ing this  Is  to  again  report  to  you  a  statement 
of  the  financial  status,  holdings,  and  Uabll* 
itles  for  my  wife  and  myseU.  This  statement 
is  as  of  January  1,  1970. 

ASSETS 

Cash  In  checking  and  savings 
account  (after  provision  for 
federal  Income  tax  for  1969 
and  other  obUgatlons)  ap- 
proximately     --       $1,000.00 

Life  Insurance  policies  with  the 
following  insurers  (currently 
providing   for   death    benefits 
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.ssrr^nunu^  gesU   that  a   new  naUon.ide  survey   Ls  ^'^-t/inTr^'^el^t^^r.errn  ^l 

toUl'ne  $129  ^00  00l  :   Mlnne-  needed    Perhaps  that   Is  the  first  step.  ^^^^^^  Department  and  elsewhere.  The  topic 

Z^  Mutual    Ule    Insur.inco  perhaps   something  more  drastic  is  re-  ^.^  possible  federal  le.der.hlp  in  the  search 

Co     NatioDAi  Service  Ule  In-  quired.  It  Is  a  sltuaUon  that  demands  j^^  ^  soiuUon  of  the  problem. 

Burance  Co    Aetna  Ufe  insur-  qut  attenUon  and  demands  remedial  ac-  m  »  few  high  schools  again,  although  th.- 

ance    Co      Southwestern    Ufe  ^on  on  the  national  level.  It  is  my  hope  conflict  is  sUll   there,  something  Is  at  least 

Insu.'ar.ce        Co  ,         Jefferson  ^^  ^,      5^55,0^  of  Uie  91st  Congress  Will  being   donejibout   It.   I"   ^lev^and    for    n- 

St:.nd.u-d  insurance  Co  ;  Con-  .                      address     itself     to    these     problems     Im-  st..nce.  Shaker  Heights  "'^^„^h       ..H^!f  '"l 

tlnentftl   Assurance   Co  ;    Fed-  '                      „i!.,7,tu  augiirated       what       are      called        dialogue 

era'  EmDloveea  Group  Ufe  m-  mediately.  g-oups"  And  It  also  offers  human  relations 

s  ,r\^    cLT.urrender  value  I    ask    unanimous    consent    tha      M^-  four^s.    and    Is    experimenting    with    other 

and  accimiu'.ated  dividends..  •!«  304  P3     Alsop s  penetrating  article  be  printed  in  ^.^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^,^^^5  ^ooi. 

Stocks  as  luted  on  Schedule  A.  61.  287  00      ^(,  RxcoRD.  Yet  the  widest  Inquiries  have  failed  to  lo- 

Note  of  Cherdel  Corp  secured  by  There   being   no  objection,   the   article  cMe  any  truly  Informed  man  of  goodwill  who 

deed  of  tnist  on  200  acres  of  ordered  to  be  prUited  in  the  Rf.cofd,  is  not  deeply  discouraged  If  you  consider  the 

unimproved  property  at  Great  oc  foUows-  problem  politically,  moreover,  this  problem  Is 

Bridge    Chesapeake.   Va 40  000  00      a.s  louows.                              c^.,„  „ ,   j>yov,nrs  "'^t  Just  a  source  of  discouragement  about 

Real  l^tate-   consUtlng  of  re»l-  I^ml«^clAL  VioLrNCE  in   Sci.o.ms   Rfqi  .i.>3  ^^^    ornerlness    of    human    nature.    It    la    a 

dence  at  316  North  St  .  Ports-  *  Nationwide  b<ri,vcT  ^^^^   ^^   ^^^i,y   frightening   danger   to   the 

mouth.  Va  ;  one-half  Interest  (By  Joseph  Alsop  1  American  poUUcal  future, 

in  service  sUtlon  at  Gosport  li  is  a  hundred  to  one  bet  that  Prehldenl  Anyone  ought  to  be  able  to  figure  out  the 

Rd.    Porjimouth.    Va 35. 000  00      ^,5^^^  ^    report   on    the   eiate   of    Uie   nation  automatic  effect  on  racial  attitudes  of  both 

Tangible    personal    property    In  '^.^^^  ^j^,  ^^  note  of  a  key  fact  so  dangerous  parents  and  pupils  of  virtually  omnipresent 

Portsmouth  home  and  rented  ^^^   everyone   In    this   nation   ought    w    be  racial  conflict  In  the  Integrated  high  schoo.s. 

home  in  Alexandria.  Va  .  eatl-  th'nking  about  it.  Even  If  there  are  no  more  than  minor  aggre.';- 

mate 11000  00          xhe  fact  U  that  something  perilously  cloee  ^lons.     requiring    no    outside     IntervenUon, 

1968  Pord  siaUon  wagon.  Coun-  ^^   ^^^p   „^r   haa   now   begun   in   Just  about  cau-slng  no  public  clamor,  the  effect  must  stiu 

try   Squire   .- 2  000  00     ^^^^^.   , migrated   high  school   in   the  United  be    the   widespread    promotion   of   prejudl-e 

Notes   Receivable   and   a<xounW  states    This  U  not  a  Southern  problem    It  la  and  hatred 

receivable,  estimate 7,750  00      ^  nari,,nwlde  problem,  with  future  polltlc.il  The  nauseous  George   C    Wallace  has  •!- 

LLABn-mts  implications  so  grave  that  we  dare  not  go  on  ready  spotted  that.  He  Is  now  out  to  soUdliy 

_        ^.   ..        ,  n   „fc  „f  beuiK  ostriches  about  it.  his  Southern  support  by  exploiting  the  spe- 

Notes  at  Plrst  NaUonal  Bank  of  »«^',  8  ^    however,   let   us   examine   the  facts,  cl.il  Southern  school  sltuaUon.  But  he  will 

Norfolk.  Norfolk.  Va--    ----^  -  '«»•'«""            ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  easy  to  ascertain  with  absolute  .urely  be   heard   from  all   over   the  country. 

Note      at      American      National  precision    This   reporter   began   the   attempt  unless  the  decent  majority  of  both  the  races 

Bank.  Portsmou«;b.  Va. .  5,  000  00        n^.J.  •                        P^^       J  ^^  ^  ^^.^  ^.^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  p^^^^^  ^^,^^ 

Mortgage    on    ^^"^^    '"  /^/^  young  men  m  t^  Office  of  Education,  whom  

mouth.   Va  .   at   Norfolk   Fed  Ccnunissloner  of  Education  Jamee  Allen  had  

eral  Savings  &  U«in  A..sn. .     8^9-6^     Ccmmi^oner  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^     ^^^^  DUNHAM.  RETIRED  HEAD  OF 

■rv,^    flBTire.    di^Iose    a  was  re.Uly  happening  to  the  US.  school  sys-  SPEECH     AND     DRAMA     DEPART- 

n^  w.'^h   of   fp^xl-  tern.  ^      ,^,  MENT.    UNIVERSITY   OF   WISCON- 

mater,  -  llSiaM  99         Their  story,  as  some  may  remember    was  ^^^^ 

JT'  '3"L«d'^.r:ru7em^n';^\h1  tn:Zr.Tcr:^o.7'r^.^^^^  Ta  u.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  Dick  Dun- 

S'r^^c^^oXe^d^abiiui^of  Ly  wi::  about   30   per   cent   of   the  suburban   high  ham,  the  retired  head  of  the  Speech  and 

^^u                      uaouities           y  ^^^^^    ^^    ^^^^^^    hard-drug    problems,  ^^^g^  Department  at  the  University  of 

^^urs  verv  truiv.  They  further  told  a  '";-'««^'i°'y  ^'^  °'  ^f^^  Wyoming.  Is.  I  Can  attest,  a  friend  of 

W11.UAM  B  SPONC.  Jr  spread     interracial     violence     in     the     high  ^^^    ^^^^    he  Is  a  distinguished  man 

„-„         ""^'aeemed  serious  enough  to  call  for  fur-     of  the  theater  whose  observations  on  the 

Janvart  19.  19.0        ^^^  inquU7  and  inquiries  were  duly  made,     modem  theater  bear  some  attenUon. 

Schedule  A  Sthool  officials  were  queried   So  were  leading  Recently.  While  Dimham  was  dlrectins; 

Sumb^T  figures  in  the  academic-educational  world.  "Amdromache"  at  the  Changing  Scene 

etocks:                                                of  J'K"'''*  like   Dr    John   Naisbitt.   of  the  Urban   Re-  j^^  Denver.  Colo..  drama  editor  Frances 

Fidelity  .American  Bankshares.  Inc.  2.113  ^^ojch  Corporation,  which  Is  linked  to  the  j^jpjjQse  gf  ^he  Rocky  Mountain  News,  ex- 

Chi^t  Co - - 150     vniversity  of  ch»/'«°; "^l^f  R^lLirchTt     POsed  some  of  his  opinions,  and  some- 
Old   Town   Corp --  5      ^„    ^f   the   InsUtute  for  faocUl   Research  at      K^        ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^j^^.    j  ^^j^ 

^T^'ln^^^Xc:"""":::::        1°  ^?:rrni^n?ir;::.al  problem,  the  resu.t.  unanimous  f "-f f  ."l^JJ^^ ^^'^ 

Cedar  Point  Country  Club. --            1  of  these  mqulrles  were  so  disturbing  that  a  arUcle  be  printed  In  the  RiCORO. 

Russell  Island  Corp - 3  more    scientiflc.    high-sciool-by-hlgh-school  There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

___^^_^_^^  naUonwIde   census   Is  clearly  In   order.   God  ^g^  ordered  tO  be  printed  In  the  RECORD, 

pray  such  a  census.  If  taken,  will  show  dlf-  ^  foUows: 

REPORTS    OP    DANGEROUS    RACIAL  f,rent  results  from  the  spot  checks  thus  far  ^^^^^^^    ^,    i,,^^    Dunham:    A    FoactriL 

CRISIS  IN  THE  NATION  S  PUBUC  m.ide                                                   k«..u«.  th«  Change   fob   Gooo  Theattb 

SCHOOI^  .p^'ch'^c^;  f"feS  rre^^'^inv'Tn^Ud  (By  France.  Melroee) 

Vfr    GURNEY    Mr    President.  I  have  high  school,  anywhere  at  all.  that  was  free  of  underneath  the  nudity  and  the  four-letter 

•^J^°^Jsrirn%^.r  Lis-.-i-^i^""^"^"----  :,°i;o:rs:rrL,?;i^r-;^": 

•■Interracial    Violence    In    Schools    Re-  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^,  purees,  moreover,  the  simmer-  Dunham,  retired  head  of  the  Speech  and 

quires  a  Nationwide  Survey."  connict  has  already  boiled  up.  or  may  soon  Drama  Department  at  the  University  of  Wy- 

Mr     Alsop   reports   a   recent   survey   of  ^^  ^^^j.  j^^^  major  violence  between  whites  omlng,  is  dlrecUng  his  own  colloquial  Eng- 

publlc  schools  was  conducted  by  the  US  ^^^  Slacks    And  in  New  York.  Chicago  and  u^h  version  of  "Amdromache."  which  opens 

Office  of  EducaUon  at  the  direction  of  euewhcre.   there   are   actually   high  schools  at  the  Changing  Scene  Frtday  nl^t. 

S^SSTo^drwTre^hlJlr^Li^r^U  ^^^rof-^po^rhL've-to-^TonruS  ^.^^-^^1:1."^^^.^^^^^^^^^ 

SeSLJrthVlf^theTatl^nTiSrba^n  -irj^-^-rin^rhTh  schools  for  l^ZlT^^'T^r^^t  ^^T^' ^^^ 

schools  and  30  percent  of  the  suburban  J^/^^J^^^J^^'^^'^^^^^Vu  the  fact  that  high  company  when  he  was  barely  out  of  high 

schools    have    serious    hard-core    drug  reached  fighting-age  The  «chooi.                      ^      ,      ,.       »,-  .nroiied 

problems.  Equally  serious  is  the  report  »^^^   p  ^^  f^^^  ^^at  pupils  from  different  After  a  few  months  of  acUng.  »»•  ««^»*d 

that  racial  tensions  are  heightening  in  neighborhoods    often   with   little   prior  ex-  in   Cornell    University,    majoring   in   utera- 

all    of    our    public    schools.    North    and  pertence  of   integrated  schooUng.   naturally  t"£l»°^^"^f  ^'^.^   ^,   ^.   „_,  deluded 

south.                                                       ^        ^^  ^d  to  be  mixed  up  together  When  they  go  ^^  th«at*r  f  j«^t  ^e  J^m.Jncluded 

We  are.  It  seems  to  me.  now  confronted     on  to  nigh  school.  S^iey    pu^gbt:   Franchot  Tone   and 

With  a  most  urgent  and  a  most  dan-        W'^«  ^*^"' f°"^'«^';°"  *^VmoS      ^iSf&TSI. 
gerous  national  problem.  Mr,  Alsop  sug-     concerned  about  this  problem,  i^t  Monaay.     u^        if«. 
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Following  his  graduation,  Dimham  went  to 
Wayne  State  University,  In  Detroit,  and  later 
headed  the  university  theater  department. 
He  also  organized  the  Wayne  State  Civic 
Players  which  he  directed. 

"The  Players  group  included  Whitfield 
Connor  (later  leading  man  for  several  sea- 
sons at  Elltch's  Summer  Theater  in  Denver, 
and  now  producer  of  the  theater)  and  Shel- 
ley Winters."  Dunham  recalls. 

■•I  can't  claim  credit  for  developing  either 
of  them;  they  Just  happened  to  be  there. 
Shelley  Winters  was  working  In  a  nightclub 
In  Detroit  at  the  time,  and  she  came  and 
tried  out  for  the  role  of  Ariel  In  "The  Temp- 
est." She  did  a  wonderful  Job  for  us." 

A  love  of  the  out-of-doors  eventually 
brought  Dunham  and  his  wife  West,  to  wind 
up  at  the  University  of  Wyoming. 

Retvimlng  to  the  subject  of  modern  thea- 
ter Dunham  said:  "The  new  theater  that  U 
developing  will  be  different  from  any  theater 
as  we  have  known  It.  If  you  want  reality  and 
true-to-llfe  stories,  movies  and  TV  are  better 
at  depleting  them. 

"Theater  now  Is  going  toward  the  frankly 
theatrical.  Theatricality  Is  being  stressed;  the 
Idea  Is  to  show  you  that  this  Is  a  bunch  of 
actors  performing."  ^.    ..  ».  ^ 

Dunham  chose  "Andromache"  for  nls  debut 
at  the  Changing  Scene  because  he  lelt  It 
might  be  of  particular  interest  to  membera 
of  the  Modern  Language  AssoclaUon  whlcli 
will  l>e  convening  In  Denver  over  Chrtstmaa. 

"I've  dabbled  In  poetry  from  time  to  time 
and  decided  to  try  translating  these  rather 
formal  works  Into  colloquial  English."  Dun- 
ham aald. 

The  cast  presenting  the  show  at  the  Chang- 
ing Scene  will  be  comprised  largely  of  former 
students  of  his. 

"The  characters  of  "Andromache'  are  vio- 
lently in  love  with  the  wrong  persona."  Dun- 
ham describee  the  drama.  "Through  tbelr 
emoUona  they  tend  to  show  themselves  In 
aU  theU  pettiness  and  splU.  While  the  play 
U  classed  as  a  tragedy,  there  U  a  great  deal 
of  Ironic  hmnor  In  It." 

Dunham  wlU  direct  other  shows  at  the 
Changing  Scene,  and  next  month  will  start 
acting  classea  there. 

"Andromache"  wlU  be  presented  Friday 
and  Monday  at  8:30  p.m.,  and  Saturday  and 
Tuesday  at  8:30  p.m. 

The  play  is  a  part  of  the  Changing  Scene's 
HoUday  Festival  which  wUI  run  through 
Dec.  30.  .   ^ 

Other  offerings  in  the  festival  Include 
"Xlghtacapes,""  by  AUred  Brooks,  featuring 
paintings  by  Angelo  dl  Benedetto,  proJecUons 
by  Susan  Maxwell,  and  music  by  Tony  Scott; 
Dances,  Including  a  premiere  by  Maxlne 
Munt;  John  Olam,  percussionist  In  a  duo 
with  an  electronic  tape,  and  a  Uve  acoom- 
panlment  to  film:  a  monologue  by  Maria 
Irene  Fornes,  performed  by  Bob  Breuler; 
and  a  selecUon  of  films  by  Stan  Brakbage. 

With  the  exception  of  "•Andromache," 
which  U  presented  alone,  these  presenUtlons 
are  offered  in  different  groupings  on  different 
nlghtA. 

The  Changing  Scene.  344-57X7,  will  tell 
you  what's  playing  which  night. 


of  college  students  gather  annually  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  institution  known  as 
"semester  break." 

Among  these  vacationers  was  a  young 
man  from  Greenwich,  Conn.,  named 
James  Coleman.  Mr.  Coleman  is  a  senior 
at  American  University,  and,  I  am  proud 
to  say,  he  is  a  member  of  my  staff. 

Last  Wednesday,  a  sailboat  capsized 
off  the  coast  of  Fort  Lauderdale,  en- 
dangering the  lives  of  four  people.  Jimmy 
Coleman  happened  to  be  nearby,  and 
without  hesitation  he  "threw  my  glasses 
down  and  ran  in,"  because  "it's  the  kind 
of  thing  you  Just  do." 

To  counter  the  many  stories  of  vio- 
lence, drug  use  and  criminal  activity  of 
young  people  and  as  a  well  deserved  trib- 
ute to  a  fine  young  man,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  an  article  published  In  the 
Port  Lauderdale  News  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
IFrom    the    Fort    Lauderdale    (Fla.)    News, 

Jan.  15,  10701 

Swimmers  Reach  Capsized  Boat;  Fotm  Saved 

Fbom   Sea 


However,  he  did  not  consider  those  factors 
when  he  went  to  the  aid  of  the  four  persons. 

"It's  the  kind  of  thing  you  Just  do.  Tou 
don't  think  about  it,"  he  said. 


THE  KIND  OF  THING  YOU  JUST  DO 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  preoccu- 
pied as  we  are  with  a  troublesome  mi- 
nority, we  sometimes  have  a  tendency 
to  forget  how  many  fine  young  people 
are  making  valuable  contributions  to  our 
society. 

Occasionally,  however,  an  incident  oc- 
curs which  reminds  us  that  most  of  our 
young  people  are  good,  conscientious,  and 
at  times,  heroic. 

Such  an  incident  took  place  last  week 
in  Port  Lauderdale,  Pla.,  where  hundreds 


(By  Mike  Clochetto) 
Two  young  bystanders  have  been  credited 
by  witnesses  with  savings  the  Uves  of  four 
persons  who  nearly  drowned  yesterday  after- 
noon when  their  boat  capsized  In  the  heavy 
Burf  Just  north  of  the  port  entrance  channel. 
Witnesses  said  the  youths,  Larry  Allison 
and  James  Coleman,  swam  300  to  400  yards 
through  the  pounding  waves  against  heavy 
winds  to  reach  the  floundering  boat. 

Allison.  17,  who  lives  at  1710  SW  24th  St., 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  said  he  was  working  at  the 
Point  of  Americas  construction  site  when 
he  saw  a  wave  knock  three  persons  from  the 
boat. 

"At  first,  I  thought  everything  was  okay, 
because  two  of  the  people  managed  to  get 
back  into  the  craft.  But  before  the  third 
person  was  taken  aboard,  another  wave 
flipped  the  boat  completely  over."" 

AUlson  then  ran  300  yds.  across  the  sand, 
removing  his  boots  as  he  went,  and  dove  Into 
the  waves. 

Coleman,  21,  a  winter  visitor  staying  at 
the  Atlantic  Tower  Apts.,  1920  S  Ocean  Dr., 
was  standing  on  the  beach  and  Joined  Alli- 
son at  this  time. 

Together,   they   swem   past   one    of    the 

l>oater8.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Barsln,  stopping  only 

momentarily  to  assist  her  In  reaching  shore. 

Once  on  shore  Mrs.  Barsln,  of  2323  State 

Bd.  84,  was  aided  by  other  bystanders. 

The  youths  then  swam  to  the  boat  and 
helped  two  men  hang  on  until  a  Coast 
Guard  cutter  arrived.  One  of  the  men  had 
to  have  his  foot,  which  was  caught  under 
the  boat,  freed  by  Allison. 

Once  the  boat  neared  the  beach,  by- 
standers grabbed  Mrs.  Cooney  and  pulled  her 
to  shore  where  she  was  taken  by  helicopter 
to  Holy  Cross  Hospital. 
Allison  returned  to  work. 
Asked  Uter  If  he  had  given  any  thought 
to  the  danger  Involved  In  swimming  In  the 
heavy  surf.  "I  thought  about  It.  but  I  went 
out  anyway." 

Coleman,  whose  home  Is  In  Greenwich. 
Conn.,  said  he  has  been  swimming  since  he 
was  three  years  old  and  when  he  saw  the 
boat  capslaed  he  simply  "threw  my  glasses 
down  and  ran  In. 

"I'm  used  to  the  ocean  or  I  don't  think 
I  would  have  plunged  In,"  he  admitted  today. 
••It  was  choppy  and  when  you  got  about 
halfway  out  you  wonder  about  yourself. 

•"There  were  big  swells  out  there  and  Just 
hanging  onto  the  boat  was  a  real  effort." 
he  said. 


SUMMARY  OF  UNITED  STATES- 
UNITED  NATIONS  XNTTIATIVE  ON 
PRISONER-OF-WAR  ISSUE 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
followup    to    my    November    20,    1969, 
statement  before  the  Senate,  I  requested 
and  have  received  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State  a  summarization  of  United 
Nations  activity  in  behalf  of  proper  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war  which  occurred 
during  the  omnibus  debate  in  UH.  Com- 
mittee m  on  violations  of  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms.  Additionally, 
I  have  received  from  the  U.S.  Represent- 
ative to  the  United  Nations.  Ambassador 
Charles  W.  Yost,  a  letter  containing  his 
thoughts  on  what  of  value  transpired 
during  that  debate,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  his  letter  to  me 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

While  I  regret  that  the  prisoner-of-war 
issue  has  not  yet  gone  before  the  General 
Assembly  for  further  debate  and  eventual 
adoption  of  a  resolution,  nevertheless  it 
is  useful  and  instructive  to  review  efforts 
made  thus  far  within  the  United  Nations 
forum  on  this  Important  humanitarian 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  you  will  recall  that  Mrs. 
Rita  Hauser.  U.8.  Representative  to  the 
Social,  Humanitarian,  and  Cultural  Com- 
mittee of  the  24th  General  Assonbly  of 
the  United  Nations,  deUvered  a  strong 
statement  in  the  Committee  on  Novem- 
ber 11, 1969,  concerning  American  POWs 
held  by  North  Vietnam,  which,  along 
with  her  November  12,  1969,  reply  to  cer- 
tain allegations  made  by  Algeria,  Cuba, 
and  the  U.SJBJI.,  appeared  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  115,  part  26, 
page  35104. 

In  addition  to  Mrs.  Hauser's  statement 
on  the  opening  day  of  the  Third  Com- 
mittees  omnibus  debate,  57  VJi.  repre- 
sentatives took  part  in  the  debate  on  the 
broad  general  subject  of  violations  of 
human  rights. 

According  to  the  summary  furnished 
by  the  State  Department : 

There  were  18  of  these  57  represenUUves 
who  made  statements  which  Included  favor- 
able references  either  speclflcaUy  to  the 
United  States  Initiative  or,  equally  satis- 
factory, to  the  Geneva  ConvenUon  on  treat- 
ment of  prisoneiB  of  war  or  tl»e  need  for 
humanitarian  treatment  of  victims  of  armed 
conflicts.  Including  prisoners. 

Those  18  representatives  were  from  Aus- 
tralia, Canada,  ChUe,  Costa  Blca,  Prance, 
Greece,  Honduras,  Iran.  Japan.  Mexico,  Ne- 
pal, Netherlands,  Nicaragua.  Norway.  Peru. 
Tunisia.  United  Kingdom  and  Venezuela. 

Only  the  Soviets,  some  but  not  all  of  their 
Eastern  European  alUes.  Algeria,  and  Cuba 
spoke  against  the  US  Initiative.  The  theme 
of  their  attacks  generally  was  that  the  US. 
as  the  "aggreBBor"  In  tlie  war,  should  not 
raise  humanitarian  problema  since  there 
were  greater  htmianltarlan  problems  for  the 
Vletnamew  and  slnoe  tiie  war  ought  not  to 
be  dealt  with  in  the  United  Nations. 

Because  the  debate  was  of  an  omnibus 
nature,  many  delegations  spoke  only  to  the 
parUcular  human  rights  vlolaUons  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  them.  Arab  delegaUona 
■poke  virtually  exclusively  to  the  Middle  Kast, 
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and  Africans  were  preoccupied  with  the  prob- 
lems cxl  Southern  Africa 

It  w»s  noteworthy  that  with  the  exception 
of  some  harsh  Syrian  commenu.  the  Arabs 
Ignored  tiie  US  In  their  statements  In  tiielr 
ari?'iments  against  alleged  Israeli  vlolaUons 
ot  human  rights  in  the  occupied  territories, 
hiwever  a  numC>er  of  ttiem.  particularly  Ku- 
wait Lebanon,  and  the  UAR  stressed  Israel  s 
oDligauon  to  apply  the  Geneva  Convention 
on  treatment  of  civilian  persons  in  broad 
lansfuage  to  the  effect  that  a  state  of  war  la 
no  excuse  for  the  slightest  deviation  from 
a  humarltarian  convention  adopted  specin- 
cally  to  ar.e\iate  suffering  lu  time  of  war 
This  arguments,  while  applied  by  uhe  .^rabe 
obviously  to  a  different  case  than  that  ral.sed 
by  the  US  Is  virtuailv  idenllcal  to  that  made 
bv  the  US 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent also  to  have  printed  In  the  Record. 
foUowmg  my  remarks  today,  tlie  ver- 
batim text  of  excerpts  from  statements 
by  represenu lives  of  Nepwil.  France,  and 
the  Philippines  My  November  20,  1969. 
sUtement  included  similar  excerpts  of 
statements  delivered  by  representatives 
of  the  United  Klri^dom.  Japan,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Australia.  In  the  Con- 
GRKSsioNAL  RjEcoRD.  volumc  115.  part  26. 
pages  35102-35103. 

The  UjS.  Depwirtment  of  Sute  reports 
that  several  other  statements  were  par- 
ticularly helpful,  as  follows: 

Norway*  Ambassador  Hambro  stat«d  Jusi 
before,  Mr«  Hauser  s  speech  that  'We  de- 
mand, and  I  must  underline  that,  we  demand 
full  land  complete  implementation  of  the 
fouffceneva  Conventions  by  all  " 

Chile  said  that  any  war  wa»  a  totally  un- 
satufactory  way  of  solving  an  int«rnational 
problem  but  'until  such  time  as  combatants 
settled  their  disputes  by  peaceful  means  there 
was  an  obligation  to  alleviate  In  some  way 
the  disastrous  effects  of  war.  not  only  In 
relaUona  to  the  prisoners  but  In  respect  of 
Innocent  civilian  populations 

The  Gree*  Representative  Mrs  Dae«,  spoke 
in  a  personal  vein,  recalling  her  Red  Croas 
service  during  World  War  II  as  illustrative 
of  the  need  for  war-time  enemies  to  treat 
their  prisoners  according  to  an  International 
humanitarian  standard 

Costa  Rw-a  said  that  without  regard  to  po- 
litical considerations  the  Committee  should 
be  able  to  express  lu  humanitarian  con- 
cern for  pruwnera  In  Vietnam,  not  the  less 
because  the  U  S  appeal  was  in  humanitarian 
terms  and  the  political  organs  of  the  UN 
have  refused  to  deal  with  that  war 

Iran  associated  itself  with  Norway  s  state- 
ment and  said  It  ■earnestly  hoped'  that  the 
Oeneva  Conventions  of  1949  would  be  ap- 
plied as  the  appropriate  basU  for  protect- 
ing human  righu  in  all  armed  connicta. 

HonduToa  referred  to  the  0  3  statement, 
said  all  suffering  stemming  from  an  armed 
confUct  was  properly  in  the  province  of  the 
committee,  and  that  Honduras  was  Unpressed 
at  the  way  the  U  S  allows  free  expression  of 
oppoBlUon  to  government  policy  on  the  war 
runi*io  referred  to  the  U  3  statement  and 
said  it  could  not  but  support  calls  that  the 
principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention  be 
applied  in  armed  confUcts  as  it  had  in  the 
same  spirit  supported  a  similar  call  at  the 
International  Conference  of  the  Red  Cross 
in  Istanbul  m  Septeml>er 

There  being  no  objection,   the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows ; 

U  3    Rh»«es«ntattv» 
TO  THK  OHrrmt)  Nations, 
Nfw   York.  N  Y  ,   December  2,   1969 

Hon      J08«PM    M      MONTOTA, 

U  S    Senate. 
Weuhtngton.  D  C 

Dkax   ScNAToa    Mo.NTOTA     Thank   you    for 
yjur   moat   gracious   letter   of   November   31 


concerning  our  efforts  on  behalf  of  United 
States  prisoners  of  war  in  North  Vietnam 
I  have  shown  your  letter  to  Mrs  Rita  E 
Hauier,  who  has  done  a  superb  piece  of  work 
in  the  careful  preparation  and  explanation 
of  our  position 

We  were  particularly  gratified  with  the 
resprjn.se  by  other  delegations  to  our  pres- 
enratlon  The  following  countries  made  ref- 
erence to  the  need  (or  observance  by  parties 
of  the  provi.slons  of  the  Convention  on 
Protection  ol  Prisoners  of  War  Australia. 
Canada,  Chile  Costa  Rica,  France,  Greece, 
Honduras,  Iran  Japan  Mexico.  Nepal,  Neth- 
rrUnds  Nicaragua  Ni-rway  Peru,  Tunisia. 
Un.-ed  Kingdom,  Venezuela  Several  delega- 
tions referred  specifically  to  American  pris- 
oners of  war 

Al' hough  we  were  predictably  attacked  by 
the  USSR,  .some  other  Ea.stern  European 
coui. tries  and  Algeria  we  feit  that  these  at- 
tacks were  pro  forma  m  nature  and  did 
not  d.iniage  our  position  On  bala:ice.  we 
received  au  overwhelming  measure  of  sup- 
port and  sympathy  which  vi,e  can  only  hope 
wi:i   have  some  impact  on  Hanoi 

We  admire  the  efforts  you  tu-e  making  on 
behalf  of  our  prisoners  of  war  and  we  will 
Continue  to  do  all  we  can  at  the  United 
Nations  to  direct  International  attention  to 
the  need  for  respect  for  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention 

Sinccrelv, 

Ch.mlxs  W    Yost 


i.\Lt*.rt   PaoM   Statemfnt   bt   the 
RipmiSENTATTvi  or  Nepal 
References  have  been  made  in  the  course 
of  these  debates  to  the  1949  Geneva  Conven- 
tion on  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War 
We  are  A'-.are  that  differences  of  opinion  exist 
re^.uding  the  categories  ol  combatants  en- 
titled  to  the  protecuon  of  that  Convention 
as  well  AS  Its  applicability  In  differing  situa- 
tions of  armed  confilcts    The  greatest  merit 
of   'he  Geneva  Convention  Ilea  In  the  spirit 
of  humanltarlanlsm  that  pervades  It    It  lays 
d  )wn  a  minimum  standard  of  International 
conduct  to  which  all  parties  to  an  armed  con- 
flict are  required  to  adhere    Without  preju- 
dice to  the  political  position  of  my  Govern- 
ment with  regard   to  any  particular  conflict 
or  confllcU.  we  have  consistently  maintained 
the  view  that  the  spirit  of  that  ConvenUon 
should  govern  the  conduct  of  all  parUes  to 
an  armed  conflict   We  support  the  Secretary- 
General  U  Thants  renewed  call  to  Hanoi  to 
alljw  access  to  the  prisoners  by  international 
humanitarian  organization,  the  Red  Crews  for 
ex.imple     We    cannot    conceive    that    Hanoi 
would  fljut  civilized  practices  and  procedures 
by    Ignoring    the    humanitarian    obligations 
ai ter  signing  the  convention  on  the  Prisoners 
of  War    May  I  also  inform  the  Committee 
that   my   delegation   has   voted   for   General 
Assembly  resolutions  calling  for  an  extension 
of  the  protection  of  that  Convention  to  Po- 
litical Prisoners  held  in  course  of  their  flght 
for  freedom. 


Excerpt    FaoM    Statement    bt    the    Repre- 

SENTATrVE    or    PUance 

But  apartheid  is  not.  by  any  means,  the 
only  instance  of  serious  violation  of  human 
rights  There  are  many  others  and  among 
the  most  serious  are  those  present  In  the 
minds  of  all  and  which  have  not  even  been 
cited  here 

Without  wishing  to  encroach  on  the 
examination  of  a  particular  agenda  item,  the 
French  delegation  acknowledges  that  one 
could  remedy  most  of  the  violations  linked 
to  the  existence  of  armed  conflicts  if  one 
applied  strictly  the  humanitarian  conven- 
tions as  well  as  the  modalities  of  control 
which  they  provide  for  It  IB  not  In  hurling 
mutual  accusations  that  parties  in  conflict 
will  And  the  solution  to  the  most  flagrant 
and  cruellest  violations  of  human  rlghu 
which  are  the  dishonor  of  our  age  They  can 
be  alas  difficult  to  dissociate  from  the  con- 
test in  which  they  are  found;  it  is  in  striving. 


on  the  contrary,  for  the  piurlflcatlon  of  spirits 
that  one  can  create  a  favorable  climate  for 
their  solution 

•The  French  delegaium  is  anxious  to 
record  here  Us  deep  soUcitude  for  all  those 
who  are  the  Innocent  victims  of  conflicts, 
to  whichever  side  they  t>elong  But  it  con- 
siders that  it  is  not  possible,  that  It  can  not 
be  sound  I  legitime)  to  treat  concrete  cases 
of  violations  by  abstracting  them  from  the 
conflicts,  the  crises  for  which  the  violations 
are  only  the  effects  I  should  like,  with  re- 
gard to  thLs.  to  recall  to  the  members  of  our 
Committee  the  text  of  par.igraph  10  of  the 
PrL-iclamatlon  of  Teherun 

■'  Massive  denials  of  hunun  rights.  arlsln>c 
out  of  aggression  or  any  armed  conflict  with 
their  tragic  consequences,  and  resulting  in 
untold  human  misery,  engender  reactions 
which  could  engulf  the  world  in  ever  grow-^ 
ing  hostilities  It  Is  the  obligation  of  the 
International  community  to  co-operate  in 
eradicating  such  scourges 

•If  one  considers  the  conflicts  which  are 
occasioning  the  most  grievous  violations  of 
human  rights,  in  the  Middle  East,  in  Viet- 
nam and  elsewhere,  one  realizes  that  my 
country  Is  striving  everywhere  to  contribute, 
as  much  as  It  can  and  In  circumstances  often 
very  difficult  for  the  creation  of  a  climate 
which  could  permit  or  at  least  facilitate  the 
settlement  of  conflicts  But  it  Is  clear. 
Madam  President,  that  In  such  a  domalne 
the  limits  of  the  competence  of  our  Com- 
mittee are  rapidly  reached,  for  in  each  of 
these  cues  is  not  the  most  serious  violation 
of  human  rlghu  the  conflict  lUelf?' 

Excerpt  From  Statement  bt  the  Rei^e- 

SENTATrVE    OF   THE    PHIUPPINXS 

As  I  turn  to  agenda  item  57.  the  Question 
of   the   Violations   of   Human   Rights.   I   am 
reminded  that  our  Committee  has  not  been 
qvute  as  vigilant  as  it  shoulld  be  In  Its  con- 
tinuing  review   of   all  violations   of   human 
Tights    and    fundamental    freedoms.    While 
armed  conflicts  continue  to  break  out.  much 
to  our  regret,  we  have  not  given  the  ques- 
tion   of    protecting    the    human    rlghu    of 
prisoners  captured   in  war  the  attenUon  It 
deserves    Because  of  the  number  of  prison- 
ers that  continue  to  ije  held  captive  by  both 
sides  of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  this  particular 
question    has    aastuned    Important    propor- 
tions   Deeply  concerned  with  this  question 
of  the  plight  of  the  prisoners,  no  doubt,  the 
SecreUry-Generai  has  been  Impelled  recently 
to  address  an  indirect  appeal  to  the  "Oov- 
emment  of  North  Vietnam'"  to  give  an  Inter- 
national humanitarian  organlzaUon  such  as 
the  League  of  Red  Cross  SocleUes  access  to 
the  Americans  detained  In  North  Vietnam 
My  delegaUon  cannot  look  with   Indiffer- 
ence at  thU  vital  question.  The  Philippines 
Joins  the  urgent  plea  of  the  other  members 
of   thU   Oommlttee  for   all   governmenU   of 
States   Members   of   the   United   Nations   to 
persuade  the  GovernmenU  of  North  Vietnam 
to  allow  at  least  the  representatives  of  the 
League  o*  Red  Cross  SocleUes  to  visit  r.ie 
prisoners  In  the  Vietnam  war  under  lU  de- 
tention   This  humanitarian  gesture  on  the 
part  of  North  Vietnam  will  only  be  In  keep- 
ing with  the  principle  of  reciprocity,  since 
the  other  side  in  the  war  has  done  this  and 
continues  to  do  It, 

War  In  lUelf  alone  is  already  horrible.  It 
should  not  be  aggravated  by  inhumane 
treatment  of  prisoners  who  no  longer  serve 
the  purpose  of  the  adversary. 


THE  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Comnuttee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
last  year  concluded  hearings  on  several 
bills  which  would  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutri- 
Uon  Act  of  1966  in  order  to  expand  the 
provision  of  free  or  reduced  cost  lunches 
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to  needy  children  under  the  school  lunch 
program. 

According  to  an  Elementary  and  Sec- 
o'ldary  Act  statisUcal  study,  6  million 
children  in  the  United  States  come  from 
families  having  Incomes  of  $2,000  per 
year  or  less  or  receive  aid  to  families 
with   dependent  children.   Studies  also 
.■  how  that  these  children  are  not  receiv- 
ing adequate  diets  and  many  of  them 
are  suffering  from  himger  and  malnu- 
trition. We  are.  at  the  present  time  pro- 
viding free  or  reduced  cost  meals  to  ap- 
proximately 2  million  or  one-third  of 
these   6   million  children   through   the 
school    lunch   program.   I  am   sure  we 
would  all  agree  that  this  Is  grossly  in- 
adequate and  that  we  must   take  the 
necessary  steps  to  make  funds  available 
to  State  and  local  school  districts  for  the 
provision  of  free  and  reduced  cost  meals 
for  every  child  who  is  suffering  from 
hunger   and   malnutrition.   Every   child 
has  the  right  to  a  hot  lunch  at  his 
school  lunchroom,  and  we  have  an  obli- 
gaUon  to  see  that  this  right  is  fulfilled. 
Mr.  President,  part  of  the  problem  Is 
of  an  immediate  nature  and  demands 
our  Immediate  attention.  Unless  addi- 
tional funds  are  made  available  right 
away,    literally    thousands    of   children 
who  are  now  receiving  free  or  reduced 
cost  meals  will  be  denied  that  right  in 
the  near  future. 

In  order  to  point  out  the  urgency  of 
the  matter,  let  me  use  my  own  State  of 
Oklahoma  as  an  example.  In  Oklahoma 
some  237  school  districts  are  now  serving 
free  and  reduced  cost  meals  imder  the 
provisions  of  section  11  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act.  As  you  know,  in  order 
to  qualify  for  financial  assistance  imder 
section  11  of  the  National  School  Limch 
Act,  a  school  district  must  show  that  25 
percent  or  more  of  the  students  enrolled 
In  that  school  system  come  from  families 
of  Incomes  of  $3,000  per  year  or  less. 
There  are  237  such  school  districts  In 
Oklahoma  and  the  percentage  of  stu- 
dents in  some  of  these  school  districts 
which  come  from  families  with  incomes 
under  $3,000  reaches  as  high  as  80  per- 
cent.  Oklahoma   schools   are   presently 
serving    between    260,000    and    290,000 
meals  per  day  \mder  the  school  lunch 
program.  Of  these  meals.  90,000,  or  one- 
third,  are  served  free  or  at  a  reduced  cost, 
because  these  children  come  from  fami- 
lies who  cannot  afford  to  pay  full  prices 
for  their  lunches. 

Oklahoma's  allocation  of  funds  to  help 
offset  the  cost  of  providing  free  and  re- 
duced cost  meals  for  these  90.000  children 
under  section  11  of  the  National  School 
Limch  Act  is  $550,036  for  the  school  year 
1969-70.  In  the  first  55  days  of  this  school 
year  Oklahoma  has  spent  $549,382,  or,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  Oklahoma  has  de- 
pleted Its  allocation  of  funds  under  sec- 
tion 11  for  provision  of  free  or  reduced 
cost  meals  to  needy  children. 

The  State  also  receives  $1,066,434  of 
section  32  funds  which  are  used  to  sup- 
plement the  section  11  funds  and  to 
assist  the  schools  in  purchasing  equip- 
ment and  other  items  necessary  to  con- 
duct their  school  lunch  programs.  The 
sute  of  Oklahoma,  recognizing  the  rieed 
to  first  provide  meals  for  those  children 
who   are   hungry   and   who   are   mal- 


nourished, has  chosen  to  use  practically 
ai:  of  its  secUon  32  allocation  to  offset  the 
cost  of  providing  free  and  reduced  cost 

Mr  AI  Jennings,  State  school  lunch 
director  for  the  State  department  of 
education,  has  informed  me  that  at  the 
present  rate  Oklahoma  will  run  out  Ox 
funds  in  the  first  part  of  March  of  this 
year  and  will  have  to  discontinue  their 
efforts  to  provide  free  and  reduced-cost 
meals  to  needy  children  at  that  time.  This 
would  mean  that  90,000  youngsters  would 
no  longer  be  able  to  look  forward  to  a  hot 
meal  at  limchtime  during  the  remainder 
of  the  1969-70  school  year. 

I  think  this  demands  our  immediate 
attention,  and  under  the  provisions  of 
HR.  11651.  a  bill  which  has  already 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
is  pending  in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  an  additional 
$100  million  would  be  made  available  for 
allocation  to  the  States  during  the  1969- 
70  school  year  in  order  to  assist  them  in 
offsetting  the  cost  of  providing  free  and 
reduced-cost  meals  to  needy  youngsters. 
This  $100  million  would  not  require  a 
new  appropriation  but  would  represent  a 
transfer  of  funds  now  available  under 
section  32  of  the  Agriculture  Adjustment 
Act. 

I  think  that  this  legislation  should  be 
enacted  immediately  in  order  to  make 
funds  available  for  local  school  districts 
to  continue  to  provide  free  and  reduced- 
cost  meads  to  these  children. 

Legislation  is  also  pending  before  the 
Senate    Agriculture    Committee    which 
would  provide  us  with  the  tools  and  the 
funds  necessary  to  make  free  and  re- 
duced-cost meals  avaUable  to  needy  chil- 
dren on  a  greatly  expanded  and  long- 
term  basis.  The  committee  has  imder 
consideration  S.   2548.  which   proposes 
significant  changes  in  the  present  School 
Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act. 
Under  the  present  lav*  a  needy  child  can 
receive  the  benefit  of  special  assistance 
funds  for  a  free  or  reduced-price  lunch 
only  if  he  attends  a  school  designated  as 
a  special  assistance  school  under  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  School  Lunch  Act,  and  un- 
der present  law,  a  school  can  only  be 
designated  as  eligible  for  section  11  funds 
if  25  percent  or  more  of  its  enrollment  is 
made  up  of  children  who  come  from 
families  with  an  Income  of  $3,000  per  year 
or  less.  But  what  of  the  school  that  has 
23  percent  or  24  percent  of  its  enrollment 
made  up  of  needy  children?  Are  these 
children   any   less   hungry   than   other 
needy  children  or  are  they  any  less  en- 
titled to  a  free  or  reduced-cost  meal 
simply  because  75  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren in  their  school  come  from  affluent 
families?  I  think  not,  and  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  legislation  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talmadge)  fimds  would  be  available  to 
provide  free  and  reduced-cost  meals  to 
needy  children  regardless  of  where  they 
attended  school. 

This  legislation  also  suggests  the  ap- 
propriation of  a  minimum  of  $200  million 
in  fiscal  year  1970,  $250  million  in  1971. 
and  $300  million  in  1972  to  meet  the 
growing  needs  of  the  school  limch  pro- 
gram under  section  11  of  the  School 
Lunch  Act.  Although  the  original  au- 


thorization for  funding  under  section  11 
was  unUmited,  the  appropriations  have 
amounted  to  only  $2  million  for  fiscal 
year  1967,  $5  million  for  fiscal  year  1968, 
$10  milUon  for  fiscal  year  1969,  and  ap- 
proximately $44  million  for  fiscal  year 
1970  Even  with  these  increases  the  funds 
are  still  grossly  inadequate  to  meet  the 
growing  needs. 

Senator  Talmadge's  bill  also  suggests 
other  changes  in  the  free  and  reduced- 
cost  school  lunch  program  such  as  estab- 
lishing a  maximum  price  of  20  cents  on 
reduced-cost  school  lunches  and  guard- 
ing against  discrimination  for  children 
who     receive     free     and     reduced-cost 
lunches  and  changing  the  ratio  of  Fed- 
eral-State matching  funds.  This  legisla- 
tion as  I  have  previously  stated  would 
meet  some  of  the  long-range  require- 
ments of  the  school  lunch  program  and 
would  strengthen  the  program  so  that 
perhaps  4  million  or  more  chUdren  who 
are  not  now  receiving  free  or  reduced-cost 
hot  meals  could  be  brought  under  the 
program  and  would  be  assured  of  receiv- 
ing a  nutritious  lunch  every  day  dunng 
the  school  year.  ^  ^  ...  j 

I  am  certainly  hopeful  that  the  pend- 
ing legislation  can  be  enacted  and  that 
continuing  review  of  the  school  lunch 
program  will  take  Into  consideration  the 
increased  costs  and  the  increased  de- 
mands on  local  school  districts  in  pro- 
viding this  Vital  service  to  our  Nation  s 
children.  .  ^^^ 

Mr  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  a  letter  I  wrote  last  December  4 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  (Mr.  Ellender  » 
on  this  subject.  The  situation  is  the  same 
now  as  on  December  4,  and  if  we  do  not 
act  now  to  provide  additional  funds, 
needy  chUdren  aU  across  the  Nation  wiU 
lose  the  benefit  of  free  and  reduced-cost 
meals  and  we  will  not  be  meeting  oiir 
responsibility  to  reduce  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition in  this  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
December  4,1969. 

Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellendek, 

Chairman,  Agricultuie  and  Forestry  Com- 
mittee, Washington,  DC. 
DEAji  Ma.  chairman:  The  School  Lunch 
program  Is  vitally  Important  to  the  health 
and  education  of  young  children  through- 
out the  United  States.  Your  committee  has 
recently  concluded  hearings  on  legislation 
which  would  significantly  Increase  the  funds 
available  for  providing  nutritious  meals  to 
underprivileged  children  who  otherwise 
might  not  be  able  to  afford  them. 

House  Bill  11651,  which  has  passed  the 
House  and  S,  2548.  which  was  Introduced  by 
Senat<ir  Talmadge,  both  make  provision  for 
additional  funds  for  school  lunches  for 
needy  children.  While  I  am  not  tied  to  the 
specifics  of  either  one  of  these  pieces  of 
legislation.  I  do  feel  very  strongly  that  we 
must  guarantee  nutrlUous  meals  to  aU  of 
our  children  regardless  of  their  economic 
condition  and  ability  to  pay.  My  state  of 
Oklahoma  has  launched  on  a  bold  program 
to  make  meals  available  to  all  our  children, 
and  without  the  addlUonal  funds  provided 
In  either  HJl.  11661  or  S.  2548  the  program 
in  Oklahoma  will  fall  far  short  of  lU  aims 
and  funds  wiU  be  depleted  by  March  of 
1970. 
I,  therefore,  xirge  your  committee  to  act 
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expMraously   and  favorably  on   either  H  R 
11631  or  S   2548  or  a  combination  ol  the  two 
We  must  not  risk  permanent  daxnagea   to  a 
child    because    o(    inadequate    nutrlUon 
Sincere'.v 


TWO  GREAT  LOSSES  FOR 
CONNFCTICUT 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President,  the  State 
of  Connecticut  lost  t*o  outstanding  lead- 
ers and  fine  citizens  on  Sunday.  Janu- 
ao-  18  with  the  deaths  of  Uie  Honorable 
Leroy  D  Downs  of  Norwalk  and  the 
Honorable    Alfred    N     Plullips.    Jr      of 

Darlen.  „  „  ,^ 

Mr  Downs  was  elected  to  the  US.  Con- 
gress in  1940  and  represented  Connecti- 
cut's Fourth  Dustrict  for  one  term 

Bom  Ui  Danbury.  he  began  his  career 
as  a  reporter  with  the  South  Norwalk 
Sentinel  of  which  he  eventually  became 
the  publusher  He  was  also  active  in  the 
American  Legion,  and  he  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  State  veteraios  home  com- 
mission. 

Mr  Phillips  .-.erved  for  three  terms  as 
mayor  of  Stamford,  and  he  represented 
Fairfield  County  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUUves  for  one  term,  which  began  in 
1936.  He  was  also  publisher  of  the  Darien 
Review  and  past  president  of  the  Con- 
necticut League  of  Municipal  Executives 
I  knew  Al  Phillips  and  Leroy  Downs 
well.  They  were  good  public  .serv  ants,  and 
they  made  a  good  record  for  themselves 
and  for  the  people  they  represented 

All  who  remember  them  are  saddened 
by  their  deaths 


MINNESOTA  ENCOURAGES  INNO- 
VATION IN  EDUCATION 


Mr  MONDALE.  Mr  President,  the 
December  issue  of  American  Education 
conUlns  an  exceUent  article  enUUed 
•  Swinging  With  Mini-Projects,"  written 
by  Mr  Edwin  Cain  and  Miss  Anne  St 
Pierre.  ^         . 

In  their  article,  the  authors  describe 
an  exciting  program  In  the  Bloomlngton, 
Minn  ,  public  school  system  which  en- 
courages the  teachers  to  develop  and  ex- 
periment with  innovative  approaches  to 
education 

I  believe  experimentation  in  educa- 
tional matters  is  terribly  Important.  We 
simply  must  devote  more  of  our  tune  and 
resources  to  flndmg  new  and  more  effec- 
tive ways  to  educate  our  children  and 
ourselves  Title  HI  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  provides  funds 
to  encourage  this  type  of  innovation  and 
experimenUtlon.  I  am  very  proud  that 
the  town  of  Bloomlngton  has  developed 
lUs  own  -little  Utle  ni"  to  supplement 
and  reinforce  the  national  goal  of  pro- 
moting educational  Innovation. 

I  commend  this  thoughtful  article  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  ask 
unaiiimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Swinging  With   Mini-P«ojects 
(By  Edwin  Cain  and  Anne  St    Pierre i 
A  chance  to  try  .  .  .  even  -.o  try  and  to  fall 
•mis  U  what  the  Bloomlngton.  Minn  .  pub- 
lic school  »yst«m  gives  its  teachers  through 
a     little  title  III"  program.  Like  title  III  of 


the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  the  program  encourages  educators  to 
develop  idea^  for  Innovative  prmctlcea  But 
in  contriist  to  the  Federal  title  III  program, 
Bloomingions  version  U  run  by  the  local 
bo.ird  of  education  Tc.ichers  need  only  have 
the  board  s  approval  to  cet  money  to  put 
their   beat   Ideas   into  pr.ictlre 

Trie  miniature  title  III  program  Is  Bloom- 
IngtMtis  assurance  that  a  teacher  with  a 
i-oud  Idea  for  a  new  educational  program  or 
technique  will  h.ive  the  re.-ources  to  develop 
th.it  Idei  even  If  U  serves  only  ii  relatively 
smnll  group  of  students  Thus,  classroom 
te:>(~her3  can  become  InlUntors  of  educntlonnl 
change 

•  We  know  tint  inuovatlon  c^^lo  nionev 
exp:.iins  Bloomlngton  siiperiiitendeiit  Krt-d 
M  Atkinson  .md  because  Federa!  fund.s  .«re 
so  conipetltive  we  couldn  (  risk  'he  cli.uice 
th.i  projects  iif  value  t.i  f>ur  if.iUeiUs  would 
not  be  funded  We  brllrve  ihat  If  ..n  ldP» 
!>.  worthwhile  then  we  should  do  It  if  >  ii!v 
on  1  limited  ba.sls  " 

Since  the  ;-c!ux>l  sv»tem  established  .i  spe- 
cnl  projecu  office  to  handle  the  little  title 
III  program  in  1&67.  lde.vs  have  been  sub- 
mitted for  innovations  al  every  grade  level 
EdMcau->rs  have  thought  up  schemes  for  such 
things  a.s  individualizing  math  instruction 
modifyiu'.;  the  .school-year  structures  start- 
ing an  ariLsiK-in-rehldence  proRram  and 
adapting  physical  education  exercl8«s  for 
haiidicipped  youngsters 

When  a  teacher  gets  an  Idea  for  an  inno- 
va'.ve  program  he  drops  In  to  »e«  Wallace 
Kennedy  coordluau>r  of  special  projects  for 
the  sch>x>l  system  The  two  of  them  brain- 
storm the  Idea,  making  sure  that  it  h.vs  a 
good  chance  of  working  as  planned  Then 
the  teacher  sets  out  his  ideas  In  a  formal 
prv-ppcr^'l  which  goe«  to  a  special  projects 
commi'tee  composed  of  teachers  admlnls- 
tra'ors  and  other  educators,  who  turther 
deve'.op   and   sometimes   revise   It 

Once  p.ist  the  speclU  projects  committee 
the  pr  >p.>sal  must  b*  recommended  to  the 
board  of  education  by  schxil  administration 
officials  If  the  board  approves  it  the  edu- 
cator who  thought  up  the  idea  gets  the 
monev  he  needs  to  carrv  It  out.  usually  Iti 
time  to  start  his  project  the  following  school 

ye"'  ,_    ..     J 

To  finance  the  special  projects,  the  board 
of  education  draws  on  a  comblnaUon  of  Fed- 
eral local,  and  private  foundation  monies 
Federal  funds  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  fl- 
nancl.vl  resources— •744.735  so  far-but 
Bloomlngton  has  Invested  over  H69.0OO  of 
local  money  in  special  project*  during  the 
last  four  years 

The  school  system  treats  the  special  proj- 
ecta  as  trial  baUo<jns  New  techniques  or  pro- 
grams are  tried  on  small  groupe  of  student* 
to  see  If  they  are  feasible  on  a  larger  scale. 
■  The  main  thing  U  to  give  teachers  an  op- 
portunity to  try."  aays  Stanley  Ollbertaon. 
assistant  superintendent  in  charge  ol  cur- 
riculum and  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
special  projects  program  -They  know  that 
we  want  to  learn  with  them  and  from  them, 
and  this  program  makea  almoet  anything 
possible  on  a  limited  basLs  ' 

Reaction  to  the  program  has  been  enthu- 
siastic Of  22  special  projects  operating  last 
year  10  were  originated  by  teachers,  four  by 
curriculum  siaH  members,  and  eight  by 
school  administrators  By  far  the  majority  of 
all  special  projects  funded  have  been  started 
by  persons  who  work  directly  with  studenU 
Several  projei-ts  Initiated  on  an  expen- 
mental  basis  have  been  so  successful  that 
they  have  been  expanded  to  Include  addi- 
tional students  at  various  grade  levels  Some 
that  started  out  as  pilot  proJecU  now  have 
been  esUbllshed  .is  a  permanent  part  of  the 
school  system-s  curriculum  A  family  life 
education  curriculum  Is  a  case  In  point 

With  the  ambitious  aim  of  developing  a 
kindergarten  to  grade  12  family  life  educa- 
tion program,  the  project  waa  funded  In  1966 
with  »3  500  of  local  money  and  some  funds 
from  the  ElemenUry  ond  Secondary  Educa- 


tion Act  for  instructional  materials.  In  the 
pilot  project,  48  class  groups  were  given  fam- 
ily life  education  Now.  the  materials  are 
being  taught  to  about  650  classes.  K  through 
12.  and  have  been  Integrated  Into  the  school 
system's  entire  curriculum 

As  Bloomlngton's  first  .lUempt  at  Inter- 
dlbClpllnBry  curriculum  development  for 
grades  K  12  the  family  life  education  proj- 
ect involved  science,  social  studies,  and 
health  education  teachers  Several  members 
of  the  communltv  Rl.so  helped  plan  the  new 
curriculum  In  lact  the  Idia  for  the  pro- 
gram came  from  a  physician  i.iid  school 
board  member.  Harley  Racer  who  presented 
It  t.i  a  board  meeting  In   1966 

As  the  family  life  education  program  took 
shipe  and  demonstrated  Us  value  as  part  of 
the  curriculum,  the  school  system  began 
looking  for  a  means  to  guarantee  that  other 
inn.ivatlve  Ideas  could  be  put  Into  practice. 
In  lf»67  the  specl.il  project*  ofHce  was  estab- 
lished und.-r  Wallace  Kennedy,  and  Bloom- 
mgr-ii  bevame  one  of  the  first  school  systems 
in  the  Nation  to  run  Its  own  little  Utle  III 
program 

As  coordinator  of  special  projects,  Ken- 
nedy Is  responsible  for  seeing  that  teachers 
ha-.e  a  channel  for  presenting  their  Ideas 
In  addition  he  helps  the  teachers  manage 
projects  once  they  are  under  way.  and  makes 
certain  there  are  adequate  provisions  lor 
evaluaiion  He  encourages  all  sUlT  members 
of  the  school  system  to  submit  proposals. 

Of  course,  not  all  the  proposals  win 
board  of  education  approval,  and  those  that 
are  approved  don  t  always  work  out  exactly 
as  planned  Nothing  has  been  a  total  fail- 
ure, though."  says  Kennedy.  "Sometimes 
things  don't  turn  out  according  to  our  ex- 
pectations, but  nevertheless,  we  still  learn 
something  from  all  the  projects  •' 

Enough  special  projects  have  succeeded  to 
convince  the  school  system  of  the  value  of 
the  program  For  example,  an  Individualized 
math  program,  which  started  as  an  experi- 
ment in  one  school,  is  doing  so  well  on  the 
Junior  high  level  that  IW  authors  have  been 
asked    to    wTlte    materials    for    grades    four 

through  12  ^         .  , 

Tlie  math  program  was  the  Idea  of  Louis 
Cohen,  mathematics  coordinator,  and  Roger 
Nelson  teacher  and  mathematics  depart- 
ment chairman  at  Portland  Junior  High 
School  They  felt  that  even  though  the 
school  was  using  curriculum  materials  and 
strategies  based  on  the  new  math,  a  new 
teaching  approach  was  needed.  "We  were 
teaching  with  the  same  approach  that  was 
used  30  years  ago,  and  still  dldnt  take  Into 
account  that  the  student  proceeds  in  under- 
sUQding  at  his  own  pace,  fast  or  slow,  no 
matter  what  pace  the  teacher  seU,"  Nelson 

explains  .w    -«. 

Nelson  along  with  the  whole  math  ae- 
partment  at  Portland,  prepared  individual 
institutional  packets  suitable  for  children 
at  various  levels  of  achievement  Each  child 
starts  at  his  own  "packet  level"  as  determined 
by  pretests,  and  moves  along  at  his  own 
speed  The  pretesW  also  help  teachers  group 
together  the  children  who  have  similar 
problems.  ,       .  , 

Students  who  finish  the  individualized  In- 
struction packets  for  their  course  In  less  than 
the  allotted  time  are  encouraged  to  try  more 
advanced  noncredlt  courses— slide  rtile  tech- 
niques vector  problems,  and  exercises  In  the 
metric  system  Next  year  the  math  program 
will  include  computer-assisted  instruction. 
The  Portland  teachers  also  converted  a 
school  hallway  Into  a  satellite  educational 
resource-learning  center  Just  for  math 
students  ,  _<    „ 

The  students  can  use  the  area  for  viewing 
film  strips  and  other  audiovisual  math  ma- 
terials The  center  Is  always  stafTed  by  some- 
one who  teaches  on  the  grade  level  of  those 
students    using    the   center   at   a   particular 

time  , 

Has  the  math  project  been  a  success? 
■•We  think  so."  Nelson  asserts  "We  haven  t 

had  any  superdramatlc  success  stories — like 
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a  kid  who  couldn't  add  suddenly  solving 
trigonometry  problems— but  for  the  first  time 
over  half  the  ninth-grade  studentt  finished 
the  whole  algebra  book." 

The  special  projects  may  take  a  few  *««*«— 
or  a  few  years — to  complete.  In  one  project, 
physical  education  specialist  Jerry  Moloeky 
spent  three  years  developing  courses  that 
would  permit  students  with  physical  handi- 
caps to  participate  In  recreational  actlvlUes. 
Moloeky  adapted  exercises  so  that  children 
with  asthma,  cardiac  conditions,  or  ortho- 
pedic handicaps  can  do  them  despite  their 
physical  problems.  Ptor  example,  a  child  who 
is  crippled  from  the  waist  down  learns  to 
play  table  tennis  or  wheelchair  basketball. 
Youngsters  with  less  severe  handicaps  often 
loin  m  the  regular  physical  education  classes. 
When  the  activities  get  too  difficult  for  them, 
a  teacher  takes  them  aside  for  small  group 
Instruction  in  feats  they  can  perform. 

The  physical  education  project  cost  $139,- 
383  In  Federal  funds,  making  It  one  of  the 
most  expensive  special  projects  undertaken 
at  Bloomlngton  Much  of  the  money  went  to 
pay  for  the  specialized  equipment  the  handi- 
capped children  must  have  for  physical  ed- 
ucation. 

But  the  projects  dont  have  to  cost  a  lot 
of  money  to  be  successful,  as  Wallace  Ken- 
nedy quickly  polnw  out  One  of  the  most 
lnt*r«stUig  and  satisfying  projects  we  ever 
funded  had  a  total  cost  of  about  •100,'  he 
explains. 

"A  local  composer  was  commissioned  to 
writ*  an  original  musical  composition  for 
the  all-city  elementary  school  orchestra.  He 
wrote  the  piece,  rehearsed  It  with  the  chil- 
dren and  gave  them  instruction  in  compo- 
Bltlon  and  muslcology.  At  the  concert  he 
personally  conducted  the  orchestra  for  the 
first  public  performance  of  his  composition. 
The  kids  loved  it." 

Of  the  projects  operating  last  year,  six 
cost  more  than  $5,000,  13  cost  between  *^-^ 
and  $5,000,  one  cost  Ijetween  $500  and  $1,000. 
and  two  required  less  than  $600.  Previously 
there  had  been  two  special  projects  that 
cost  nothing  at  all:  Teachers  donated  their 
time  for  the  extra  activities  and  used  ma- 
terials already  available  in  the  school  system. 
Youngsters  also  undertook  "goodwill"  proj- 
ects of  their  own:  Teenagers  used  scraps 
from  shop  class  recently  to  make  wooden 
toys  for  handicapped  children. 

Two  of  the  major  expenses  that  the  spe- 
cial projects  Incur  are  for  materials  and 
equipment.  The  rest  of  the  money  usually 
goes  to  pay  teachers  and  other  project  staJt 
who  often  spend  their  weekends,  afterschool 
time,  and  summer  vacations  developing  their 
pet  Ideas. 

Funds  for  the  projecU  come  from  a  wide 
variety  of  sources  Last  year  16  projects  were 
paid  for  with  local  money,  and  two  of  these 
were  partially  assisted  by  the  Minnesota 
SUte  Arts  Council.  Most  of  the  Federal  share 
for  Bloomlngtons  special  projects  comes  from 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Act.  although  support  has  also  come 
from  title  U  ESEA.  title  III  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  the  National  Foun- 
daUon  for  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities,  the 
provisions  for  assistance  to  federally  im- 
pacted areas,  and  the  Upper  Midwest  Re- 
gion Educational  Laboratory,  a  USOE-sup- 
ported  organization. 

Bloomlngton  has  also  explored  private 
sources  of  money  with  some  success.  One  of 
us  major  special  projects  was  begun  re- 
cently with  support  from  the  C.  F.  Kettering 
Foundation,  which  was  Interested  In  financ- 
ing a  human  relations  program  that  would 
create  a  more  "humane"  school  climate,  thus 
cultivating  a  positive  attitude  toward  school 
on  the  part  of  the  students. 

With  assistance  from  the  special  projects 
office,  the  staff  at  Penn  Junior  High  School 
planned  and  put  Into  operation  a  program 
that  attempted  to  create  this  more  htimane 
school  cUmate  by  generating  understanding 
and  empathy  among  teachers,  students,  and 


even  parents.  In  one  part  of  the  program, 
teachers  and  parents  meet  together  for 
classes  In  adolescent  behavior.  Another  fea^ 
ture  has  students  giJtUng  a  l6-mlnut«  breaJt 
every  day  to  gather  In  a  eourtyaxd.  the 
lunchroom,  or  some  other  place  and  talk— 
with  no  adult«  looking  over  their  shouldere. 
In  another  project,  the  Bloomlngton 
schools,  nearby  Augsburg  CoUege.  and  the 
MUineapolls  pubUc  schools  are  cooperating 
to  prepare  teachers  who  are  qualified  to  wipe 
with  the  problems  of  race  and  poverty.  Cur- 
rently, Bloomlngton  U  helping  prepare  six 
young  black  men  for  the  teaching  profes- 
sion The  men  are  enrolled  In  classes  at  the 
college,  but  their  course  work  In  education 
consists  of  on-the-job  experience  In  Bloom- 
lngton classrooms. 

The  Bloomlngton  special  projects  Illus- 
trate how  local,  Federal,  and  private  funds 
can  be  used  cooperatively  to  provide  the  best 
possible  education  for  children.  "The  proj- 
ects ar«  a  manifestation  of  Involvement  and 
cooperation— involvement  of  the  local  com- 
1  unity,  the  school  system,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  private  organizations."  says 
Gllbertson. 

For  teachers,  the  small  experimental  proj- 
ects are  open  doors  to  Individuality:  They 
allow  teachers  to  be  initiators— not  passive 
observers— of  educaUonal  change.  "Change 
will  come  whether  or  not  we  are  prepared  for 
It "  says  superintendent  Atkinson.  "If  we 
want  to  Influence  the  direction  of  change, 
we  have  to  create  the  best  possible  climate 
iot  It." 


CONSTRUCTION  FUNDS  FOR  THE 
TENNESSEE-TOMBIGBEE  WATER- 
WAY 


Mr.   ALLEN.   Mr.   President,   shortly 
before  the  adjoununent  of  the  Congress 
last  month,  I  was  privileged  to  attend 
and  be  a  part  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
usual  meetings  ever  to  take  place  at  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  In  an  unprece- 
dented, open-to-the-press  meeting,   an 
array  of  Senators,  Representatives,  Gov- 
ernors,   and    other    interested    officials 
from  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Termessee,  Kentucky,  and  Florida  met 
with  Budget  Director  Robert  Mayo  m 
behalf  of  the  inclusion  of  funds  in  the 
new  budget  to  begin  the  construction  of 
the  long-awaited  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Waterway.  The  meeting  was-the  subject 
of  wide  television,  radio,  and  newspaper 
and  editorial  comment  throughout  the 
South.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
several  articles  and  editorials  represent- 
ative of  the  news  media  interest  in  the 
meeting  and  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
project  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
completion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  of  all  the  waterways 
and  rivers  that  pulse  the  lifeblood  of 
commerce  through  our  Nation,  few 
share  the  vibrant  excitement  and  prom- 
ise of  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee.  This 
project  has  been  the  objective  of  far- 
sighted  men  for  more  than  a  century. 
From  a  look  at  a  map,  one  is  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  from  the  point  where 
the  Tennessee  River  turns  north,  the 
Tennessee  and  Tombigbee  Rivers  to- 
gether form  an  almost  direct  line  be- 
tween the  Port  of  Mobile  and  Paducah, 
Ky.,  where  the  Tennessee  joins  the  Ohio 
River.  It  is  as  if  Providence  had  pre- 
ordained a  connecting  link  between  the 
two  rivers. 

For  decades,  however,  a  manmade 
link,  consisting  of  a  canal  and  locks  to 
enable  boats  and  barges  to  pass  over  the 
strip  of  high  groimd  which  separates  the 


Tennessee  River  from  the  headwaters  of 
the  Tcanbigbee  River  was  considered  by 
the  Army  Engineers  as  economically  im- 
sound.  It  was  not  until  the  Tennessee 
VaUey  Authority  built  the  Pickwick 
Landing  Dam,  which  raised  the  water 
level  in  the  Tennessee  River  by  55  feet, 
that  the  Army  Engineers  determined 
that  the  benefits  to  shippers  and  re- 
ceivers on  the  two  river  systems  and  the 
benefits  to  industry,  business,  and  agri- 
culture in  the  regions  would  exceed  the 
cost  of  constructing  a  waterviay  link  to 
connect  the  Tennessee  and  Tombigbee 
Rivers.  _.   , 

Having  won  a  favorable  report  irora 
the   Army   Engineers,    Congress   subse- 
quenUy  authorized  the  construction  of 
the  Teimessee-Tombigbee  Waterway  in 
the   Rivers   and  Harbors   Act  of    1946. 
Through  the  years  the  project  has  been 
confronted  with  many  obstacles  and  hos- 
tile opposition.  It  has  been  deferred  for 
restudy  and  subjected  to  numerous  eco- 
nomic restudies  and  reevaluations  In  the 
hope  of  its  ow>onents  that  the  waterway 
would  be  killed.  Yet,  to  their  chagrin, 
every  survey  has  produced  the  same  re- 
sult: to  wit,  that  the  project  is  economi- 
cally feasible  and  that  Its  development 
will  contribute  mightUy  to  the  continued 
economic  growth  and  progress  of  our 
NaUon.  both  at  home  and  in  the  world 
market.  In  recent  testimony,  officials  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  estimated  the  lat- 
est ratio  of  benefits  to  cost  for  the  project 
at  1.6  to  1. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  has  long  rec- 
ognized the  importance  of  our  inland 
waterways  to  the  internal  and  foreign 
commerce  and  economic  well-being  of 
the  United  States  and  to  our  national 
defense  effort.  The  development  of  our 
great  waterways  has  returned  rich  div- 
idends to  our  people  from  water  trans- 
portatior.,  electric  power  production, 
flood  control  protection,  water  supplies 
for  municipalities  and  industrial  use, 
from  fish  and  wUdlife  programs,  and 
from  recreation  developments. 

When  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Watenx'ay  is  completed,  it  is  abundanUy 
clear  that  the  benefits  to  the  people  of 
the  Nation  will  be  incalculable.  This  wa- 
terway will  tie  together  in  one  protected 
Inland  waterway  system  the  Tennessee, 
the  Cumberiand,  the  Ohio,  the  Illinois, 
the  Monongahela,  the  AUegheny,  the  up- 
per Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  the  Tom- 
bigbee, the  Warrior,  the  Alabama-Coosa, 
and  the  Chattahoochie-Apalachicola- 
Flint  Rivers.  All  will  be  connected  by 
the  Intracoastal  Canal  with  such  great 
gulf  ports  as  MobUe,  New  Orieans,  Gal- 
veston, and  other  port  cities  along  the 
gulf  coast  from  Texas  to  Florida.  All 
will  be  tied  to  the  Great  Lakes. 

Barge  trains  descending  south  to  such 
cities  as  MobUe  and  New  Orieans,  carry- 
ing the  products  of  raidwestem  farms 
and  such  midwestern  cities^as  Minne- 
apolis Chicago.  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Kansas  City,  may  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  swift  current  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 

Such  barge  trains  may.  along  with 
other  ascending  traffic,  return  with  the 
products  of  southern  farms,  forests, 
mines,  factories,  and  oil  fields,  via  the 
slack  water  route  of  the  Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee Waterway. 

The  new  route  will  shorten  the  dis- 
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Unce  between  MobUe.  Birmingham,  and 
other  points  on  the  Warrtor-Tomblgbee 
system  to  the  Tennessee  River  and  the 
entire  mldwestem  waterway  empire  by 
from  800  to  1.000  miles  Shorter  hauls  and 
tbe  avoidance  by  ascending  traffic  of  the 
swift  current  of  the  Mississippi  River  can 
cut  the  C06t  of  transportation  up  to  75 
percent.  This  means  that  producers, 
shipper?,  and  consumers  will  enjoy  mil- 
lions of  doUars  a  year  in  savings  from 
lowered  transportation  costi 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  that  all  will 
agree  that  America  cannot  afford  tne 
luxury  of  standing  by  and  seemg  her 
great  resources  and  manpower  used  in  a 
nonproductive  fashion  Construction  of 
the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway  is 
a  coefficient  to  the  continued  economic 
growth  of  our  Nation  Areas  now  denied 
the  benefits  of  low-cost  water  transpor- 
UUon  will  enter  a  new  day  of  Industrial- 
ization New  businesses  and  Industries 
will  be  established  and  existing  ones  wUi 
be  expanded  A  more  favorable  balance 
between  lndustr>-  and  agriculture  will  tx 
achieved  Such  a  balance  means  new  and 
better  markets  for  the  farmers"  products^ 
more  and  better  jobs  for  our  men  and 
women,  and  a  stronger,  better,  and  more 
prosperous    economic    life    for    all    our 

Last  year  Congress  appropriated  $500.- 
000  to  complete  the  preconstruction  de- 
sign and  engineering  work  on  the  Ten- 
nessee-Tomblgbee project  The  people  of 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  have  already 
approved  multi-mUlion-doUar  bond  Is- 
sues to  meet  and  defray  local  cost  con- 
tribuUons  and  obligations.  They  now  ex- 
pect and  rightfully  so.  Uncle  Sam  to  ful- 
flU  his  part  of  the  covenant  by  makmg 
the  first  construction  funds  available  this 
year  I  feel  that  the  Termessee-Tomblg- 
bee  dream  Is  at  last  moving  into  focus 
and  I  am  delighted  that  the  President 
has  seen  fit  to  Include  a  request  for  con- 
struction funds  for  the  project  In  the 
new  budget 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows . 

mom    Uie    Foley    (Ala)    Onlooker. 
Oct.  30    19fl91 

TOOAT    CorU>    Bl    THX    DAT 
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The  nrst  work  on  the  project  will  be  In  an 
area  long  plagued  by  underdevelopment  and 
underemployment  cauaed  by  transition  from 
a  cotton  economy.  It  will  provide  an  uiimedl- 
ate  boom  in  the  economy  of  extreme  we&tern 
Alabama  from  construction  alone 

The  beneats  of  Tennessee-ToinblRbee  are 
for  all  to  see 


Tens  day.  Thursday.  Oct.  30.  could  be  one 
of  the  blggeet  days  ever  in  the  long  strxiggle 
of  the  Tennes8e«-Tombigbe«  Waterway  De- 
Telopment  Authority  to  bring  about  th». 
short  water  route  from  the  »41dwe.t  to  toe 
Oulf  This  group  la  scheduled  to  make  a  plea 
before  tJ»e  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  plea  Vs  for  funds  to  be  included  In  the 
upcoming    budget    for    a   construction   start 
on   the    often    studied,   often   approved    and 
much  delayed  project  that  will  link  the  Ten- 
nessee  and    Tomblgbee    Rivers    with    a    253- 
mile  connecUon  which  Is  a  missing  link  In 
the  20.000  mUe  Inland  waterway  system    V,e 
trvisi    that   all    AUb^ma    lawmakers    wlU    be 
uiing  all  the  inHuence  they  can  muster  U) 
get     construction    started    on    this    project 
which  will  probably  mean  more  to  the  area 
than  any  appropriation  ever  made    Its  value 
towards  aiding  in  Improving  the  economy  of 
the  South  coiUd  be  worth  many  poverty  pro- 
j;raxivs 

Tennessee-Tomblgbee  has  been  a  dream  so 
long  that  it  does  seem  unreal  that  at  last 
action  U  close  on  the  project.  We  hope  the 
Klion  Administration  wUl  grant  us  this 
missing  link  which  wUl  truly  mean  greater 
development  In  five  states  of  this  nation.  We 
hope  that  aU  delays  are  over. 


!Fr.>m  the  Mobile  Press-Register   Nov   2 

19«ei 
TtNN-ToM  PnospECTS  BrTTTa  Than  Evm 
Sapporiers  of  the  Teuiie^ee-Tomblgbee 
Wjierw.iy  came  awav  from  a  Washuigton 
courereuce  with  Budnet  Director  Robert 
Mayo  the  past  TUur«a.iy  without  a  promise 
to  include  the  first  construction  funds  for 
the  project  in  the  feder..l  budget  for  t;ie 
^scal  year  beginning  next  July  1. 

The  budget  director  listened  to  the  im- 
pressive reprcaentatlcns  of  a  four-stale  dele- 
gnUon.  but  was  non-committal. 

Hi»  failure  to  nwke  even  a  tent.nlve  or 
condiuonal  commitment  may  be  considered 
cusappomtoig.  but  it  should  not  and  wiu 
not  discourage  the  effort  to  obtain  a  modest 
appripriauon  from  Congre«  next  year  to  gel 
actual  construction  started. 

Tennessee-Tomblgbee  supporters  are  ask- 
ing only  a  few  million  dollars  for  this  pur- 
pose a  nuaifestly  reasonable  request  for  a 
orolect  as  meritorious  as  this  propobed  new 
na-.lgatlou  route  between  the  Gulf  Coa.>t  at 
Mobile  and  Inland  mld-America. 

In  spite  of  the  NUon  admlnls' ration  s  un- 
committed poeltlon  on  a  smalll-scale  con- 
sTuclon  start,  optimism  over  the  projec.  is 
seem-ngly  stronger  today  th.ui  ever,  giving 
reason  to  believe  It  is  gaining  ground  in 
Washington  in  recogniaed  need. 

The  appearance  before  the  budget  director 
the  past  week  was  simply  the  opening  round 
in  presentlx*  the  caee  for  a  construction 
allotment  for  the  next  fiscal  year 

As  the  Tenneeaee-Tombigbee  Waterway 
Development  Authority  polnu  out  in  a  proj- 
ect fact  report,  this  pop.M«l  new  navlg-atlon 
route  is  "one  of  the  moe:  faeclaatlng  projecu 
ever  considered  by  the  Army  Engineers  for 
construction." 

lu  nangfctlonal.  industrial  and  recrea- 
Uonal  beneflu  would  be  far-flung  and  enor- 
mous  For  example,  it  would  link  mld- 
Amencas  lO.OOO-mile  plua  inland  waterway 
system  with  the  southeastern  Oulf  area  and 
bring  sea  and  foreign  markeU  as  much  aa 
700  miles  cloeer  to  much  of  the  nations 
heartland." 

It  hae  been  correctly  dewrrlbed  aa  the  ma- 
jor mlaslng  Unk  •  In  the  inland  waterways 
of  the  mid -continent,  and  lU  construct -on 
not  only  would  "provide  a  shorter  route"  to 
the  Guif  Coast  but  "open  up  a  v.tst  «*•  *^ 
accelerated  economic  and  lndi» trial  growth. 

The  case  for  the  Termessee-Tomblgtoee 
Waterway  is  so  convUiclng  and  conclusive 
that  the  indicated  growing  appreciation  of 
Ita  merit  should  come  as  no  surprise  Instead. 
It  should  strengthen  the  hope  for  a  con- 
■trucUon  start  which  already  has  been  de- 
layed much  too  long 


amount."   said  Wilklna.^"we  are  Jurt  going 
to  ask  for  all  we  oen  get."* 

RepresentaUves  of  the  five-state  com- 
pact—composed of  Al«U>ama.  Mlaalaalppl, 
Tennessee.  Kentucky  and  Florida— wUl  ap- 
pear at  the  hearing  conducted  by  Budget  Di- 
rector Robert  Mayo. 

The  group,  headed  by  Kentucky  Gov. 
IjouIs  B  Nunn — chairman  of  the  cotnpactr— 
wUl  Include  Govs.  Albert  Brewer  of  Alabama 
and  John  Bell  Williams  of  Mlsslaalppl  and 
more  than  30  cougresanM^n  and  aenatora  from 
compact  states.  Also  In  the  contingent  will 
be  Alex  ChamberUln.  chairman  of  the  Ohio 
Valley  Improvement  Association  and  K.  Mi- 
chael Cassady.  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  AsaoclaUon,  both  of 
which  have  backed  the  project. 

WUklns  aald  the  Corpa  of  Engineers  "have 
the  green  light"  and  are  ready  to  move  when 
"we  cua  obt^iln  ccnstructlon  funds."  He  dis- 
carded the  theory  that  beginning  construc- 
tion of  the  a3l6  mlUlon  waterway  would 
t>e  infi.Ulonary. 

•The  earliest  actual  construction  could  be- 
gin would  be  the  .spring  of  1971  and  all  of 
our  economists  tell  us  that  the  Inflationary 
cycle  will  be  curbed  by  this  Ume."  he  said. 

Wilkuib  added  the  first  work  will  be  in  an 
area  long  plagued  by  underdevelopment  and 
underemployment  caused  by  the  transition 
from  a  ci  ttou  economy  " 

He  said  all  feasibility  studies  had  been 
made  WUkins  said  three  years  ago  the  mobile 
district  received  $500,000  to  do  engineering 
work  on  the  first  lock  and  dam  at  Gaines- 
ville Ala  ,  and  that  the  NashvlUe  dlsUlct  did 
some  work  at  Yellow  Creek  where  the  Tenn- 
Tom  would  go  into  the  Tenneaeee  River. 

He  also  said  the  project  was  In  the  budget 
for  aoOO.OOO  last  year  but  was  cut  to  $486,000 
and  the  House  has  already  approved  that  lor 
engineering  work. 

Wilkins  said  "if  we  could  get  construcUon 
money  the  corps  could  call  for  bids  In  a  rela- 
Uvely  short  period  of  time  because  we've  done 
enough  engmeerlng  work  and  the  corps  Is 
sitting  on  go — they  have  the  green  light." 

The  aamlnlsuator  admitted  that  consuuc- 
Uon  on  the  first  lock  and  dam  at  Gainesville 
could  not  begin  overnight  but  said  Und  ac- 
qulsiuon  could  begin  almost  Immediately. 

Plans  call  for  the  MobUe  district  to  build 
locks  and  dams  in  the  southern  area  while 
the  NashviUe  district  would  do  the  same  in 
the  northern  district. 

TheoreUcally  what  we  would  like  to  see 
happen  and  what  the  corps  would  like  to  do 
Is  for  the  Mobile  district  to  start  building  on 
the  lower  end  toward  Columbus,  and  the 
Nashville  district  begin  at  YeUow  Creek  and 
work  southward."  WlUtlns  said.  "That  would 
be  the  Ideal  situation." 


iProm  the  Tupelo  (Miss  )  Dally  Journal. 
Oct,  29.   19691 

OrnciAi*  To  Saxit  PcNoa  roa  Tombicbm 
WATiawAT  in  SraoNCxar  Bio  to  Dat« 

Washwcton  — OfBclaU  of  the  long-pend- 
ing but  much  delayed  Tenne««e»-Tomblgbee 
Waterway  Project  plan  to  make  their  euong- 
est  bid  ever  for  conatrvictlon  funds  Thurs- 
day at  a  Bureau  of  Budget  hearing. 

Glover  WUklns.  administrator  of  the  Ten- 
neasee-Tomblgbee  Waterway  Development 
Authority,  said  the  group  would  urge  that 
fxinda  be  included  In  the  upcoming  budget 
for  a  construcUon  start  now"  on  the  proj- 
ect which  would  unk  the  Tenneesee  and 
Tomblgbee  rivers  with  a  a6a-mlle  connec- 
tion "that  U  the  missing  link  In  the  20.000 
mile  Inland  waterway  system  " 
"We   are   not   going   to   ask   for  a   specific 


IProm  the  J*cksca  (Miss  )  Clarion-ledger, 
Oct.  31,  19691 
Lxaoebs  Uhgx  Funding  of  Tenn-Tom  Pboj«CT 
(By  Mary  Ann  Pardue) 
W^sHINCToN  — Gov     John     Bell    Williams 
Thtirsdiy  urged  the  Nixon  Administration  to 
provide  funds  to  start  construction  of  the 
Tennessee  Tomblgbee  Waterway  In  Its  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1971  commencing  next  July  1. 
Testifying  at  a  hearing  before  Budget  Di- 
re-tor   Robert    Mayo.    Williams    emphasized 
that    the    proposed    project   has    been   thor- 
oushlv  studied  and  planned,  and  "the  cost- 
beneht   ratio    becomes   more   favorable   with 
every  studv  made  " 

He  said  the  sooner  construction  gets  under 
way  the  sooner  thoee  benefits  can  be  realized. 
Williams  told  of  his  oonalstent  support 
for  the  waterwav  project  throughout  his  long 
Congressional  career  He  said  as  the  ranking 
majority  member  of  the  House  Commerce 
Committee  and  chairman  of  the  transporta- 
tion subcommittee  he  ••••  He  aald  this 
study  convinced  him  "In  the  development  of 
our  water  resources  we  get  perhaps  most 
value  (for  the  money  spent)  than  for  any- 
thing else  except  education." 

The  IflselsBlppl  Oovemor  said  the  Tennes- 
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see-Tomblgbee  Waterway  will  not  only  serve 
the  heartland  of  America,"  »>ut  "wlU  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  economy  of  the  entlra 
counuy.  It  win  return  potential  profl1«to 
the  people  of  America  far  In  excee  of  lt«  oort. 
When  you  benefit  one  region,  other  section* 
are  automatically  benefitted." 

Williams  was  one  of  the  spokesmen  for  the 
live-state  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway 
development  Authority,  which  Is  seeking 
funds  to  begin  construction  of  the  proposed 
Gainesville  Lock  and  Dam  In  Alabama,  near 
ihe  southern  termination  of  a  proposed  canal 
extending  through  northeastern  Mississippi 
to   connect  the  Tennessee   and  Tomblgbee 

R^p  Thomas  O.  Abernethy  of  Okolona 
conceded  that  the  waterway,  estUnated  to 
cost  $316  million,  le  a  "big"  project,  but  he 
said  other  waterwaj-s  costing  much  more 
have  had  less  potential  benefits.  As  an  e«^- 
ple.  he  cited  the  Arkansas  River  Basin  ProJ- 
Vet  which  he  said  coet  $12  Wlllon,  and  said 
the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  would  coet  about 
a  third  as  much  and  serve  a  much  larger 

"We  Just  want  to  get  our  foot  at  the  table, 
where  we  know  Its  got  a  right  to  be,"  Aber- 
nethy told  Mayo. 

Then,  expressing  appreciation  to  Mayo  for 
according  the  Authority  the  hearing,  Aber- 
nethy added:  "This  Is  the  farthest  we  ve 
gotten,  and  were  going  to  remember  you. 
We  hope  you  will  act  on  our  project  In  such 
a  v?ay  that  we'll  never  forget  you." 

Mayo  Joined  In  the  hearty  laughter  pro- 
voked  by  this  comment. 

Rep  Jamie  Whltten  (D-Mlss.)  3rd  ranking 
Committee  member,  stressed  that  continued 
planning  would  be  necessary  throughout  the 
eight  of  ten  years  required  to  complete  con- 
struction, and  said  additional  money  for 
"preliminary  planning  and  engineering" 
should  also  be  Included. 

Mississippi  was  also  represented  at  the 
hearing  by  Sen.  John  StennU.  Rep.  O.  V. 
(Sonny)  Montgomery  of  Meridian.  John 
O-Keefe  of  Jackson,  Cllf  Gooklr.  of  Tupelo, 
and  State  Rep.  Jerry  Wllburn,  Mantachle. 

(From  the  Commercial  Appeal,  Oct.  31.  19691 
OmciALs  PaEss  Tombiobkk  Cass 
(By  Morris  Cunningham) 
Wabhincton,  October  30— Budget  Bureau 
director  Robert   Mayo  was   urged  Thursday 
to  Include  at  least  five  mUUon  dollars  In  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  budget  next  January  to  begin 
construcUon  on  the  316-million-dollar  Ten- 
nessee-Tomblgbee Waterway. 

An  array  of  governors,  senators,  representa- 
tives and  others  from  Kentucky.  Mississippi, 
Alabama  and  Tennessee  appeared  before  the 
budget  director  at  an  unprecedented  public 
hearing  In  the  executive  office  building. 

A  statement  preaented  on  behalf  of  Oov. 
lioule  B.  Nunn  of  Kentucky  said  the  long- 
sought  project  will  benefit  23  states  and  "Is 
truly  regional  In  sc<H>e." 

GOV.  John  BeU  Williams  of  Mississippi 
told  Mayo  "the  time  has  come  to  stop  study- 
ing this  project  and  to  start  building  It." 
Gov.  Albert  Brewer  of  Alabama  said  the 
project  "has  tremendous  significance"  In  re- 
spect to  Improving  living  standards  In  the 
depressed  Alabama  and  Mississippi  areas 
through  which  it  will  pass.  He  said  it  woiUd 
dovetail  perfectly  with  President  Nixon's  con- 
cept of  "new  federalism." 

Hudley  Crockett,  executive  assistant  to 
Gov.  Buford  Ellington  of  Tennessee,  Btreased 
the  project  has  bl-partuan  backing  and  said 
Ellington  would  not  support  it  If  he  felt  It 
would  fan  the  fires  of  Inflation. 

Representative  Jamie  L.  Whltten  (D-Mlas.) , 
ft  member  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, pointed  out  that  construction  can 
be  spread  out  over  a  period  of  8  to  10  years 
or  more,  thvia  easing  the  Inflationary  Impact. 
"The  question,"  he  said,  "la  when  do  we 
start?" 


I  From   the   Columbus    (Miss.)    Commercial 

Dispatch.  Oct.  31,  1969) 
SouTHnuf  Offxcials  Snx  T«nn-Tom  Funds 
Washincton.— Offlclals  of  flve  Southern 
states,  two  of  them  governors,  today  asked 
the  Nixon  administration's  budget  watchdog 
for  $3  million  to  start  digging  the  Tennessee- 
Tomblgbee  waterway. 

Govs.  Albert  Brewer  of  Alabama  and  John 
Bell  Williams  of  BIlsslsslppl  led  the  money- 
seeking  expedition  to  the  office  of  Budget 
Director  Robert  Mayo  who  thus  far  has 
okayed  only  $500,000  for  more  studies. 

Kentucky  Gov.  Louie  B.  Nunn,  current 
chairman  of  the  flve-stete  Tennessee-Tom- 
blgbee Waterway  Development  Authority, 
sent  word  to  Mayo  that  the  project  has  al- 
ready been  "studied,  examined,  evaluated, 
reanalyzed  and  scrutinized  long  enough." 

The  authority  was  formed  to  promote  the 
long-planned  Idea  of  digging  a  canal  to  con- 
nect the  Tennessee  River  with  a  river  sys- 
tem that  flows  Into  Alabama  and  the  Gulf. 
The  canal  and  locks  would  cost  $316  million. 
The  authority  represents  Kentucky,  Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama,  Tennessee  and  Florida. 
Canal  boosters  say  It  wotUd  help  the  econ- 
omies of  23  states. 

Billing  the  conference  as  "one  of  the 
strongest  pleas  ever  made  before  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  for  an  Army  Engineers  proj- 
ect," authority  members  argued  that  the 
project  would  not  coUlde  with  NUon  admin- 
istration antl-lnflatlon  commitments. 

Brewer  said  that  even  If  the  project  were 
okayed  today  nothing  could  start  before  the 
spring  of  1871.  It  would  take  that  long  for 
Congress  to  act. 

Williams  said  the  first  work  would  start 
In  some  of  the  most  impoverUhed  areas  of 
the  nation.  He  said  the  project  has  the  full 
endorsement  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission. 

(From  the  Florida  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Field  RepMt,  Oct.  9,  1969] 
Thi  Fa«i«  FaoNT 


Many  Florida  agricultural  and  agri-busi- 
ness leaders  among  others  were  invited  to 
Tampa  October  6  and  6  to  learn  about  the 
beneflta  Florida  wUl  receive  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Water- 
way. 

As  a  member  of  the  five-state  Waterway 
Authority,  I  am  vitally  interested  In  working 
toward  the  fulfillment  of  thU  project  because 
It  will  serve  as  a  boon  to  our  agricultural 
economy. 

Projected  l)enefits  for  farmers  and  agri- 
business In  our  state  are  but  a  few  for  Flor- 
ida Not  only  would  It  help  In  our  Industry, 
but  the  2«8-mlle  canal  and  lock  system  would 
greatiy  Increase  the  Importance  of  our  Im- 
port-export programs  at  our  porta  In  Jack- 
sonvlUe.  Port  Everglades,  Miami,  Tampa, 
Port  Canaveral  and  Pensacola. 

It  would  greatly  assist  new  emerging  porta, 
such  as  St.  Marks;  cut  down  traveUng  dis- 
tance for  Cape  Kennedy  space  program 
rocket  assemblies;  promote  greater  pleastire 
craft  use  between  the  Atiantlc  CJcean  and 
Oulf  of  Mexico  totirist  marinas,  and  give  a 
big  boost  to  our  pho«5>hate  Industry  and  our 
coal-using  steam  generating  plante. 

Governors  Louis  B.  Nunn  of  Kentucky,  au- 
thority chairman,  John  Bell  WUUams  of 
Mississippi.  Buford  EUlngton  of  Tennessee 
and  Albert  Brewer  of  Alabama,  were  gueste 
of  Gov.  Claude  R.  Kirk  Jr.  at  the  Authority's 
quarterly  meeting. 

The  governors  from  the  four  states  brought 
about  75  other  prominent  citizens  who  also 
serve  on  the  authority,  to  meet  with  250 
Florldlans  at  a  luncheon  hosted  by  Governor 
Kirk. 

Engineers  have  predicted  Florida  phosphate 
companies  will  be  able  to  ship  a  half  miUlon 
tons  more  each  year  to  mld-contlnent  farm- 
ers at  cheaper  rates,  providing  reduced  rates 
for  lertUlaeia  used  in  agriculture. 


I  am  Joined  on  the  authority  as  Florida 
representatives  by  Gov.  Kirk,  Comptroller 
Fred  O.  DlckUison,  Robert  B.  Fox  of  Port 
St.  Joe,  W.  Guy  McKenzle,  of  Tallahassee  and 
C.  A.  Peacock  Jr.  of  Miami. 

We  are  being  assisted  by  the  Tampa  Elec- 
tric Co.,  Florida  Phosphate  Council,  Florida 
Petroleum  Coimcll,  Florida  Citrus  Mutual, 
Florida  Citrus  Commission,  Tampa  Port  Au- 
thority and  the  Florida  Department  of  Nat- 
lu-al  Resources  in  making  otir  compact  state 
members  aware  of  our  waterway,  port  and 
Industrial  Interests  so  that  we  can  mount  a 
united  campaign  in  bringing  the  Tenn-Tom 
project  to  reality. 

[From  tiie  Birmingham  Post-Herald,  Oct.  31, 

19691 

Tenn-Tom  Waterway  Praised 

(By  Dale  McPeatters) 

Washington.— The     Tennessee-Tomblgbee 

Waterway  Is  the  greatest  thing  since  sliced 

bread,  a  succession  of  vrttnesses  told  federal 

Budget  Director  Robert  P.  Mayo  Thursday. 

Governors,  senators  and  congressmen  said 
the  253 -mile  canal  and  lock  system  would  be 
the  key  to  massive  development  in  poor  areas 
of  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

Mayo  sat  sphlnx-Uke  through  the  presenta- 
tion. His  Job  Is  preparing  the  federal  budget, 
the  equivalent  of  trying  to  divide  a  dollar  so 
six  people  get  a  quarter  each. 

Only  at  the  end,  when  Rep.  Thomas  G. 
Abernethy,  D-Mlss.,  cracked,  "we  hope  youll 
look  upon  this  project  in  such  a  way  that 
■we'll  never  forget  you,"  did  the  budget  di- 
rector laugh. 

The  delegation,  which  Included  repre- 
sentatives from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
■wants  the  director  to  put  $3.5  to  $5  million 
In  this  year  to  begin  construction  on  a  lock 
and  dam  near  Gainesville  In  Sumter  County. 
The  waterway  would  eventually  connect 
the  Warrior  and  the  Tennessee  Rivers  by  a 
lO-lock  waterway  along  the  Tomblgbee 
River. 

The  most  discussed  aspect  of  the  project 
which  U  estimated  will  cost  $356  mUllon  dur- 
ing the  10  years  needed  for  completion,  was 
the  cost-benefit  ratio. 

Rep.  Jack  Edwards,  Republican  from  Mo- 
bile, said,  "this  goes  right  through  some  of 
the  poorest  parte  of  our  country;  one  area 
you  (Mayo)  and  the  people  in  Administration 
cant  overlook. 

Gov.  Albert  P.  Brewer  said  the  waterway 
would  be  "a  true  example  of  the  new  feder- 
alism the  President  has  proclaimed  to  us." 
Mississippi  Governor  John  Bell  WllUams 
complained,  "this  project  has  been  kicked 
around  from  time  Immemorial  without  get- 
ting anywhere." 

Mayo,  who  must  hear  all  demands  on  the 
government's  money,  responded  enigmati- 
cally after  the  meeting. 

"I  could  have  stood  up  and  said,  forget  It. 
but  I  didn't.  But  we're  going  to  have  this 
year— as  we  did  last  year— a  very  tight 
budget.  There's  a  feeling  In  this  cotmtry  that 
we're  taxing  too  heavily;  we  have  to  take 
that  Into  consideration,"  he  said. 

The  director  wUl  now  take  his  Impres- 
sions back  to  the  Budget  Bureau,  combine 
them  with  staff  recommendations  and  the 
Presidents  spending  gvUdellnes,  and  decide 
whether  to  Include  the  money  In  the  budget 
to  be  submitted  to  the  President. 

The  budget  for  fiscal  year  1970-^71  will 
be  published  at  the  end  of  January. 

In  addition  to  governors  Brewer  and  Wil- 
liams, senators  Allen  of  Alabama  and  Stennls 
of  Mississippi,  all  eight  Alabama  congress- 
men, and  three  of  MlssUslppl's  congressmen 
attended  the  meeting. 

(Prom  the  OpeUke  Dally  News.  Oct  31.  19691 
Bkewek.      Conoeessmxn      Seek      Waterway 

FtwDS — Obbat  Benkftt  Expected  for  STA'rE 

Economy 

Washington.— Oov.  Albert  Brewer  and  Ala- 
bama members  of  Congress  have  Joined  offi- 
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clals  of  four  other  sUtea  in  p*tltloalng  the 
Bucl|r«t  Bureau  to  Include  %3  million  In  the 
1971  federml  budget  for  a  start  on  con*Uuc- 
tlon  of   the  Tennessee-Tomblgbe*  waterway 

'^  The  sUte  ofBclals  met  with  Budget  Dtrec- 
U>r  Robert  P  Mayo  for  more  than  an  hour 
Thursday  in  an  eHort  to  secure  the  funds 
Mayo  said  afterwards.  '  ThU  U  a  project  we 
are  lociung  at  to  see  how  It  could  fit  Inta 
a  tight  budge:."  He  gave  r.o  other  encourage- 
ment 

Co6t  of  the  enure  project  Is  expected  to  run 
»Ji5  million  It  would  Hat  the  north-Howing 
Tennessee  River  with  the  south-Oowliig  Tom- 
bigbee  River  bv  means  or  canals  and  a  sys- 
tem of  locks  and  dams  across  northeastern 
Mississippi  , 

Brewer  said  the  waterway  wjuld  directly 
benefl:  23  states  and  generally  he'.p  the  econ- 
omy of  the  entire  nation  He  pred.ied  that 
Mobile's  pr««*nt  water  freight  tonnaJ:e  of  -'J 
milUon  tons  a  year  would  be  doubled  by  the 
waterway. 

Sen  John  Stennls  D  -Miss  and  a  score  o: 
Houj«  members  from  Tennessee  Mls«ls«lppl. 
Kentucky  and  Florida,  as  well  as  Alabama, 
attended  the  hearing  In  a  strong  show  of  sup- 
port for  the  project  which  Is  in  this  years 
budgwt  for  1500.000  to  complete  planning 

Oo»  John  Bell  Williams  al  Mississippi  said 
the  return  proflta  to  the  people  from  the 
waterway  would  be  far  In  exc«»«  of  Its  cost 

Rep  Jack  Edwards  R-A1»  .  coordinator  for 
the  Waahlngton  meeUng.  said  a  sUrt  on  the 
project  could  be  made  for  less  thAi»  the  sums 
the  federal  government  now  spends  in  a 
number  of  single  Iccalities  m  the  area  of  tem- 
porary   programs    that    have    no    long-range 

value. 

Edwards  «ald  the  project  would  be  an  op- 
portunity to  help  an  area,  rather  than  to 
merely  give  mone>-  away 

Some  obeervers  said  after  the  meeting  they 
felt  the  NUon  administration  will  act  favor- 
ably on  the  appeal  since  two  of  the  state*. 
Kentucky  and  Florida,  have  repubUcan 
governora.  and  Alabama  and  Tennessee  and 
Florida  have  GOP  membera  in  Congreae 

[From  the  Florence  TlmeaJ 
TiK*  To  Mam  TwrictaaM-ToMBiCBrk  Dbeam 

Com  Tatn 


During  the  past  week  two  stories  came  out 
of  Washington.  D  C  .  regarding  canals. 

One  of  them  had  to  do  with  the  plea  for 
fAnds  (before  Congress  by  the  Tenneasee- 
Tomblgbee  Waterway  Development  Author- 
ity) with  which  to  get  the  Tennessee-Tom- 
blgbee  Canal  construction  started 

The  other  told  of  how  both  traffic  and  the 
new  big  veasels  have  outgrovra  the  Panama 
Canal 

The  United  States  would  be  a  lot  better 
off  If  we  were  investing  our  money  In  the 
Tenneesee-Tombigbee  Canal  and  a  new  canal 
to  serve  the  ocean  traffic  liLStead  of  investing 
In  foreign  wars  and  foreign  aid  and  a  lot  of 
other  fol-de-rol  on  the  home  front  that  to 
a  very  large  extent  Is  a  wastage  of  pubUc 
funds 

In  fact,  we  think  It  would  be  In  order 
right  now  to  predict  that  Just  as  booming 
business  and  larger  TesseJs  are  threatening 
to  clog  the  Panama  Canal  that  the  Tennessee- 
Tomblgbee  Canal,  serving  half  the  Nation 
directly  and  indirectly  and  absolutely  vital 
to  the  continued  development  of  the  South- 
east, will  attract  a  lot  more  traffic  and  provide 
a  lot  more  beneflto  than  even  the  most 
optimistic  engineers  now  predict. 

Although  on  a  somewhat  lesser  scale,  we 
bellere  that  the  Tennessee- Tomblgtwe  Caiial 
experience,  onoe  it  U  constructed  and  put 
Into  use.  will  parallel  the  Panama  Canal 
experience  where  irafBc  through  the  50-mlle- 
long  waterway  has  greaUy  Increased  through 
the  last  tew  year*,  strainlnc  prtsent  fadUtias. 
alttK>ugh  It  has  been  a  trsmandoua  national 
and  International  asset  throughout  lU  half- 
century  of  existence. 

And  what  U  the  history  and  ezparleoos  ol 
the  Panama  Can&lT 


N««rlT  1000  ships  afloat  or  under  con- 
struction are  already  too  wide  for  the  canals 
locks,  while  another  IJOO  squeeae  through 
parually  loaded  because  they  cannot  navigate 
the  present  channel  with  a  full  cargo. 

To  meet  future  Panama  Canal  uafllc  de- 
maudi.  engineers  are  studying  the  feasibility 
of  a  new  sea-level  canal  e\eu  while  planning 
ajid  de:,igning  the  Tenuosiee-Tuniblgbce 
Canal,  for  which  limited  planning  funds 
have  been  provided  the  past  few  years  as  a 
retult  of  the  yeari-long-elTective  *ork  of  the 
Tcnne-v.ee-Tumb.gbce  Waterway  Devclop- 
meut  .\uthorltv,  the  Congres-sl onal  delepa- 
tlons  from  Alabama.  Mississippi.  Tennessee. 
Kentucky.   Florida,   and  others. 

In  fact,  an  oceanographlc  vessel  only  re- 
cently ctmpleied  a  seven-momh  research 
cruise  off  Panama  and  Colombia  for  the 
United  Slates  Atomic  Energy  Commliision 
The  study  v^as  part  of  an  overall  survey  to 
determine  whether  a  new  canal  site  should 
be  excavated  by  nuclear  explo.slon.  conven- 
ti-^nal  dredging  and  excavating,  or  a  com- 
bination of  both,  similar  s-udles  and  pro- 
posals having  been  made  regarding  Tennes- 
see Timblgbee  Canal  In  the  p.ist 

The  Atlantlc-Paclflc  Intenxreanlc  Canal 
Study  Commission  In  Washington  DC.  will 
submit  final  recommendations  to  President 
Rchard  M    Nixon  by  Dec    1.  1970 

Though  It  may  be  supplemented  in  the  not 
dl^-ant  luture.  the  Panama  Canal  still  ranks 
as  cne  r>f  the  world's  great  engineering  feats, 
a  cla-'^lftcatlon  Into  which  Tenne.ssee-Tom- 
blgbee  Canal  will  also  fall  when  completed 
It  took  a  multinational  work  force  of 
40  000  to  battle  the  mountains,  mud.  and 
mosquitoes  for  10  years  to  make  the  Panama 
Canal  a  reality  Op  to  that  time,  nowhere 
had  man  poured  so  much  concrete,  built  a 
bigger  artiaclal  lake,  or  raised  a  larger  dam. 
In  fact  one  English  observer  compared  the 
project  to  the  building  of  the  Great  Pyra- 
mids 

As  with  all  great  achlevemenU  of  man- 
kind throughout  history,  and  as  no  doubt 
will  prove  the  case  with  Tennessee-Tomblg- 
bee  Canal  In  due  time,  the  Panama  Canal 
was  not  built  without  heartbreaks  and  ob- 
stacles Tons  of  rock.  dirt,  and  clay  fre- 
quently wiped  out  days  of  effort.  One  1913 
slide  dumped  47  acres  of  earth  on  the  "Big 
Ditch."  a  misfortune  that  caused  hardened 
laborers  to  weep  openly  at  the  setback  for 
these  men  beUeved  in  what  they  were  doing 
Jtist  as  we  who  have  fought  so  long  for 
Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Canal  believe  in  the 
great    national    meriu    of    our    project. 

It  Is  recorded  that  in  the  building  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  however,  that  boredom  and 
hnmeslckneaa  succeeded  malaria  and  slides 
as  occupational  hazards.  One  magazine 
writer  In  an  American  magazine  said  this 
about  the  United  States'  workers: 

"Nearly  everyone  of  the  young  unmarried 
men  the  first  time  be  came  back  from  leave 
brought  a  wife  If  he  could  get  one." 

Jamaican  and  Spanish  laborer*.  Chinese 
Uunderers.  Greek  and  lullan  restaurateurs, 
even  Sikhs  from  India  augmented  the  enor- 
mous work  force,  making  for  foreign  cu»- 
tomi  that  were  often  confuaing  For  exam- 
ple. Americans  watched  dumbfoxinded  as 
three  Martinique  natives  loaded  a  wheelbar- 
row, two  of  tiwm  Ufted  It  onto  the  head  ot 
a  third,  and  then  they  aU  purposefully 
strode  away  together. 

But  the  vast  project  submerged  mlnoi 
foibles  and  when,  on  Aug  15.  1814.  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  opened  lu  locks  to  global  ship- 
ping, the  big  ditch  linking  the  AUantle 
to  the  Pacific  sliced  8.000  miles  off  the  New 
Tork-San  Francisco  sea  trip,  for  th«  water- 
way was  built  wisely  and  well,  and  although 
the  canal  Is  now  reaching  the  limit  of  lU 
opacity  after  a  half-century  of  service  to 
mankind,  essentially  the  sams  locks,  gates, 
and  ntachlnery  are  still  in  use. 

Let  us  build  as  wisely  and  well  upon  our 
Tenneasee-Tomblgbee  dream  here  In  the 
greater  Muscle  SboaU  District  and  the  South- 


evil  for  It  Ja  still  true  that  without  Tlslon 
the  people  perish! 


January  21,  1970 
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IProm  the  HunUvllle  (Ala  i   Times.  Oct   31, 

19S9I 

Watcrwat   Mxeti.ng   Dbaws  No  Pltdces 

(By  B  J.  Richey) 
Washington.— The  proposed  Tennessee — 
Tomblgbee  Waterway  U  closer  uxlay  to  being 
dug  than  It  has  ever  been.  But  the  biggest 
hurdle  of  all — i;ettlng  construction  money — 
61111    has    to    be    cleared. 

After  an  hour-long  session  Thursday  with 
budget  director  Robert  Mayo,  southern  politi- 
cians haven  t  the  slightest  notion  whether 
President  Nixon  wlU  ask  Congress  for  M  mil- 
11  n  in  aacai  1971  to  tt^m  the  253-mUe-long 
ch.innel  project 

Congressmen  from  four  states,  along  with 
Ojvs  Albert  P.  Brewer,  of  Alabama,  and  John 
Bell  WaUams,  of  Mississippi,  made  on  Thurs- 
day the  biggest  pitch  yet  :or  the  canal.  While 
May  OS  reception  was  sympathetic,  he  gave  no 
sig-i  funds  for  first-year  construction  would 
b?  in  tiie  budget 

Mayo,  as  is  customary  at  a  hearing  of  this 
type,  made  no  statement  following  the  mld- 
morning  meeting 

Mixing  politics  and  economics,  the  oon- 
gres,smea  lold  Mayo  connecting  the  Gulf  of 
Mexl.-o  at  Mobile  with  the  Tennessee  River 
in  West  Tennesfiee  would  be  an  economic 
boon  to  large  portions  of  South  Alabama, 
ML<isissippl  and  Tennessee. 

In  addiuon.  It  would  save  as  much  as  %239 
million  In  navigational  coats  alone  to  ship- 
pers from  the  mid-western  industrial  sectors 
to  the  Gulf  Coast,  eventually  having  an  im- 
pact on  23  states. 

Joseph  R.  Hartley,  an  Indiana  university 
economist  and  consultant  on  the  project, 
said  the  waterway  Is  the  single  most  Impor- 
tant development  today. 

Hartley  said  over  all  economic  benefits  rr- 
turned  from  the  project  once  It's  done  are 
BO  high  be  hesitates  to  discuss  them.  One 
study  be  made  showed  an  economic  return 
of  38  to  one  on  the  Investment. 

The  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  project  ha-s 
been  studied  and  analyzed  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  pronounced  a  sound 
government  Investment.  But  In  recent  years 
Congress  has  made  available  only  funds  for 
further  study  and  engineering  planning. 

Thursday's  show  of  political  strength  be- 
hind the  project  Is  the  strongest  to  date  in 
the  bid  for  funds  to  start  work  on  the  slack 
water  canal. 

Gov.  Brewer  told  Mayo  the  project  could 
be  a  "true  example  of  the  new  federalism 
the  President  has  told  us  about.** 

"This  Is  an  Important  project  to  our  peo- 
ple," the  AlabaoM  governor  said:  "It  offers 
the  opportunity  for  soonocnle  development 
and  holds  hope  for  a  new  way  of  life.'* 

Brewer  said  U  the  canal  U  bollt  the  23 
million  tons  ot  goods  shipped  through  the 
port  of  Mobile  annually  would  double. 

Hartley  supported  thU  Idea,  saying  New 
Orleans  rtmply  does  not  have  the  grain  ele- 
vators, storage  bins  and  other  facilities  to 
handls  the  shipping  increase  earning 
through  Gulf  Coast  porM  In  the  years  ahead. 
Almost  the  entire  (M-esentatlon  to  Mayo 
centered  around  favorable  economics  of  the 
massive  project, 

"This  project  goes  right  through  some  of 
the  poorest  portions  of  ovir  country."  Bep. 
Jack  Edwards   (R-Moblle)   said. 

"This  Is  an  opp>ortunlty  to  bring  legiti- 
mate federal  help  to  take  people  off  welfare, 
and  your  administration  can't  overlook  the 
opportunity,"  Edwards  said. 

Hartley  said  Just  the  nine-year  task  of 
building  the  canal,  with  lU  serlas  of  locks 
and  dams,  would  be  enough  to  give  an  eco- 
nomic face-lift  to  38  of  the  Se  counUea 
which  would  border  directly  on  the  channel. 
"This  area  has  suffered  from  chronic  un- 
deremployment and  unemployment  for  dec- 
ades," he  said. 
One  county   In  South  Alabama,  for  in- 


X 


Stance,  spends  more  on  welfare  than  on  edu- 
cation It's  in  this  area— Sumpter  County— 
that  the  first  dirt  on  the  project  would  he 

moved.  .  j  .     »». 

If  construction  money  is  Included  in  the 
budget  for  fiscal  1971.  the  project  could  get 
underway  in  the  spring  of  1971.  Total  cost 
is  estimated  at  »356  million. 

[From  the  ChatUinooga  Post.  Nov.  3,  19691 
Waterway  Fvnds  Urged  by  Johnson 

David  F.  S.  Johnson,  an  ofBcer  on  the 
Tmnessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway  AssoclaUon 
advisory  board  for  Chattanooga,  will  appear 
before  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget  In 
Washington  Thursday  with  a  group  seeking 
funds  to  start  construction  of  the  much- 
delayed  Tenn-Tom  inland  waterway  Unkage. 

Director  of  the  Budget  Robert  Mayo  will 
preside  at  the  hearings.  The  Tenn-Tom  dele- 
gation will  be  led  by  Kentucky  Gov.  I^uls  B. 
Nunn,  chairman  of  the  five-state  compact 
made  up  of  Alabama.  Mississippi,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky  and  Florida. 

Also  attending  will  be  Gov.  Albert  Brewer 
of  Alabama.  Gov.  John  Bell  Williams  of 
Mississippi,  more  than  20  congressmen  and 
senators  from  the  compact  state. 

Plans  for  the  budget  hearing  were  formu- 
lated earlier  this  month  In  Tampa,  Fla.,  at 
which  time  Glover  Wllklns.  administrator  of 
the  authority,  contended  the  »316  million 
project  would  not  be  Inflationary. 

"The  earliest  actual  construction  could 
begin  would  be  spring  of  1971.  and  all  our 
economists  tell  us  that  the  Inflationary  cycle 
will  be  curbed  by  this  time,"  he  said. 

I  Prom  the  Birmingham   (Ala.l   News. 

Oct.  30.  19691 

Brcwex  Asks  Tenn-Tom  Pcnbs 

MONTOOMEBT. — Gov.  Albert  Brewer  testified 
today  In  Washington  before  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  seeking  construction  ftmds  for 
the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway  Project. 

Brewer  will  be  Joined  by  either  the  gover- 
nor, or  representatives  of  the  chief  executives 
of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and 
Florida  In  today's  presentation. 

The  governor  said  that  the  group  hopes  to 
get  construction  funds  for  the  waterway  proj- 
ect In  the  budget  recommendations  of  Presi- 
dent Richard  Nixon  beginning  July,  1870. 

The  project  would  link  the  Tennessee  and 
Tomblgbee  rivers  by  a  oanal  through  Nortii- 
east  Mississippi  and  West  Alabama,  a  length 
of  more  than  200  miles. 

Brewer  will  return  to  Alabama  tonight. 

(From  the  Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle.  Nov.  2,  19691 
Barwxa,  OxHias  Ask  fob  Rivkb  Monet 
Washington. — Gov.  Albert  Brewer  and 
Alabama  members  of  Congress  have  Joined 
offlclaU  of  four  other  sUtes  In  peUUtmlng 
the  Budget  Bureau  to  Include  $3  mlUlon  In 
the  1971  federal  budget  for  a  start  on  con- 
struction of  the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  wa- 
terway project. 

The  sUte  officials  met  with  Budget  Direc- 
tor Robert  P.  Mayo  for  more  than  an  hour 
Thursday  In  an  effort  to  secure  the  funds. 
Mayo  said  afterwards,  "This  is  a  project  we 
are  looking  at  to  see  how  It  could  fit  into 
a  tight  budget."  He  gave  no  other  encourage- 
ment. 

TO  RUN  $32S  MnXJON 

Cost  of  the  entire  project  Is  expected  to 
run  »S2S  million.  It  would  link  the  north- 
flowing  Tennessee  River  with  the  south- 
flowing  Tomblgbee  River  by  means  of  canals 
and  a  system  of  locks  and  dams  across  nortb- 
eastem  Mississippi. 

Brewer  said  the  waterway  would  directly 
benefit  23  eUtes  and  generally  help  the  econ- 
omy of  the  entire  nation  He  predicted  that 
Mobile's  pr«sent  water  freight  tonnage  of  23 
million  tons  a  year  would  be  doubled  by 
the  waterway. 


saow  OF  buPi'oaT 

Sen.  John  Stennls,  D-Mlss.,  and  a  score  of 
House  members  from  Tennessee.  Mississippi. 
Kentucky  and  Florida,  as  well  as  Alabama, 
attended  the  bearing  In  a  strong  show  of 
support  for  the  project  which  Is  In  this  year's 
budget  for  tSOO.OOO  to  complete  planning. 

Gov.  John  Bell  Williams  of  Mississippi  said 
the  return  profite  to  the  people  from  the  "va- 
terway  would  be  far  in  excess  of  its  cost. 

Rep.  Jack  Edwards.  R-Ala..  coordinator  for 
the  Washington  meeting,  said  a  start  on  the 
project  could  be  made  for  less  than  the  sums 
the  federal  government  now  spends  in  a 
number  of  single  localities  In  the  area  of 
temporary  programs  that  have  no  long-range 

value. 

TO  HELP  area 

Edwards  said  the  project  would  be  an  op- 
portunity to  help  an  area,  rather  than  to 
merely  give  money  away. 

Some  observers  said  after  the  meeting  they 
felt  the  Nixon  administration  wiU  act  favor- 
ably on  the  appeal  since  two  of  the  states. 
Kentucky  and  Florida,  have  Republican  gov- 
ernors, and  Alabama  and  Tennessee  and 
Florida  have  GOP  members  In  Congress. 

It  was  stressed,  however,  that  the  program 
has  strong  bi-partisan  support.  It  was  em- 
phasized also,  that  the  ratio  of  benefits  to 
cost  of  the  waterway  has  gone  up  substan- 
tially since  the  project  was  restudled  and 
reapproved  by  Army  engineers. 

(From  the  Clarion-Ledger,  Jackson    iMis^  i, 

Oct.  29.  19691 

Strongest  Plea  To  Go  to  Budget  Bureau 


Washington.  D.C. — One  of  the  strongest 
pleas  ever  to  be  made  before  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  for  an  Army  Engineer  project  will 
be  made  Thursday  by  the  Tennessee-Tom- 
blgbee Water  Development  Authority  In 
Washington.  Director  of  the  Budget  Robert 
Mayo  will  be  presiding  at  the  hearings  along 
with  expected  White  House  aides. 

The  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  group  will  urge 
that  funds  be  Included  In  the  upcoming 
budget  for  a  construction  start  now  on  the 
often  studied,  often  approved,  and  much  de- 
layed project  tbat  will  Unk  the  Tennessee 
and  TtomWgbee  rivers  with  a  253  mile  con- 
nection that  is  the  "missing  link"  In  the 
20,000  mile  Inland  waterway  system. 

Kentucky  Governor  Louie  B.  Nunn.  chair- 
man of  the  five-state  compact  composed  of 
Alabama,  Mlaetsslppl,  Tennessee,  Kentucky 
and  Florida,  will  head  the  large  delegation  at 
the  11  a.m.  meeting  In  the  Executive  Office 
Building. 

Governors  Albert  Brewer  of  Alabama  and 
John  Bell  WllUams  of  Mississippi  will  also 
attend  the  meeting  to  urge  construction 
funds  be  made  avaUable  next  year.  Governor 
Nunn  wUl  be  accompanied  by  more  than  20 
Congressmen  and  Senators  from  the  Compact 
sUtes  along  with  Alex  Chamberlain.  Chair- 
man of  the  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation and  E.  Michael  Oassady,  Exec.  Vice 
Pres.  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  AssoclaUon. 
Both  organizatl<HJS  wUl  voice  their  strong 
support  for  the  propoeed  Waterway. 

Tennessee  Governor  Buford  Ellington,  a 
long-time  supporter  of  the  project,  will  be 
unable  to  attend  but  will  be  represented  by 
his  ExecuU»»  AasiBtant.  Hudley  Crockett, 
who  will  pceeent  the  Governor's  views  on  get- 
ting funds  for  an  Immediate  construction 

start 

Dr.  Joseph  K.  Hartley.  Vice  President  of 
Indiana  University  and  economist  for  the 
Tenn-Tom  Authority,  wUl  show  the  unques- 
tionable economic  Justification  of  the  project. 
Representatives  from  all  ot  the  five  states  in 
the  compact  will  attend  the  meeUng  as  wUl 
David  Johnson,  Chattanooga  business  execu- 
tive who  la  an  officer  of  the  Tennessee-Tom- 
blgbee Advisory  Board  In  that  City. 

Plans  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ap- 
pearance were  formulated  at  a  Tampa,  Fla. 
rally  held  earlier  this  month  attended  by 
260  Floridlans  and  Authority  members.  Gov- 
ernors Nunn  of  Kentucky.  Ellington  of  Ten- 


nessee, and  Kirk  of  Florida  along  with  Congr. 
Jack  Edwards  (Ala.)  and  WllUam  Cramer 
(Fla.)  spearheaded  the  decision  to  move  now 
In  efforts  to  obtain  a  construction  start. 
Congr.  Edwards  of  Mobile.  Ala.  has  acted 
as  the  Washington  coordinator  for  the  meet- 
ing. 

Glover  Wllklns,  Administrator  of  the  Au- 
thority, pointed  out  that  beginning  con- 
struction of  the  316  million  dollar  water- 
way will  not  be  inflaUonary.  Wllklns  said 
"the  earliest  actual  construction  could  be- 
gin would  be  the  Spring  of  1971  and  all  of 
our  economists  tell  us  that  in  the  inflation- 
ary cycle  will  be  curbed  by  this  time."  Also. 
■Wllklns  added,  "the  first  work  will  be  In  an 
area  long  plagued  by  underdevelopment  and 
underemployment  caused  by  the  transition 
from  a  cotton  economy."  Wllklns,  Just  re- 
turning from  the  Ohio  Valley  meeting  In  Cin- 
cinnati, voiced  optimism  over  the  upcom- 
ing hearings.  His  beliefs  are  shared  by  the 
many  supporters  of  the  project  from  over 
the  Nation. 

|From  the  Sun-Democrat,  Nov.  3.  1969 1 
Paducah-to-Tampa  Waterway  PROJErr 
What  Gov.  Louie  Nunn  has  nicknamed  the 
"Paducah-to-Tampa"  waterway  project  has 
come  a  long  way  in  .the  past  few  years.  The 
Kentucky  chief  executive  thus  referred  to 
the  proposed  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  water- 
way In  testimony  he  filed  last  week  with  the 
federal  budget  bureau,  urging  approval  of 
Initial  construction  funds  for  a  physical 
start  on  the  Improvement. 

Early  French  settlers  first  proposed  that 
the    upper    Tomblgbee    River,    which    flows 
from  northeastern  Mississippi  down  to  Join 
the  Warrior  In  central  Alabama,  be  Joined 
with  the  Tennessee  near  its  big  northward 
bend  at  Pickwick  Landing.  That  was  about 
the    year    1800.    It    would    Ue    together    two 
major  river  systems  in  the  eastern  United 
SUtes.  permitting  navigation  from  the  Gulf 
Coast  at  Mobile  Into  the  Tennessee.  Cum- 
berland, Ohio  and  upper  Mississippi  rivers. 
Interest  has  grown  slowly  In  the  Idea  until 
comparatively    recent    years.    Today   a   five- 
state  compact,  composed  of  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama.   Tennessee.    Kentucky    and    Florida, 
has  advanced  the  project  to  the  point  where 
President   Nixon   may   very   weU   caU   for   a 
start  of  Its  construction  in  his  next  budget. 
Gov.  Niuin  is  this  year's  chairman  of  the 
Interstate   compact.   He  and  his   feUow-Re- 
publlcan.  Gov.   Claude   KUk  of  Florida,  are 
no  radical  advocates  of  federal  spending,  but 
they  have  seen  clearly  the  widespread  benefits 
possible  by  linking  the  Tennessee  with  the 
Tomblgbee.  It  would  make  possible  the  cheap 
transportation  of  mlUions  of  tons  of  bulk 
commodities  which  simply  do  not  move   at 
aU,   at    present.    These   would    Include    vast 
amounts  of  West  Kentucky  coal  to  the  power 
plants   of   booming   northwest   Florida   and 
the  middle  Gulf  Coast.  They  would  include 
huge  tonnages  of  Florida  phosphates  for  tise 
in  the  fertUlzer-hungry  Midwest,  as  weU  as 
low-cost  bauxite  ore  from  Venezuela  for  the 
great  new  aluminum  plants  along  the  Ohio. 
Dr.    Joseph    HarUey,  a    vice    president    of 
Indiana  University  and  one  of  the  nation's 
outstanding    young    transportation    econo- 
mists, who  testified  in  favor  of  an  Immediate 
start  on  the  Paducah-to-Tampa   waterway. 
The  253 -mile  waterway  would  use  168  miles 
of  existing  rivers,  some  of  which  would  be 
widened.   It  would   include  five   new   locks- 
and-dams  plus  five  additional   locks,  all  of 
standard  dimensions  to  assure  a  minimum 
nine-foot  depth  and  accommodate  standard 
river  tows.  The  cost  Is  now  estimated  at  $366 
million,  but  Dr.  Hartley  said  this  would  re- 
turn yearly  benefits  of  WOS  mllUon,  or  about 
10  per  cent. 

Few  undeveloped  water  resource  proposals 
In  the  nation  can  offer  anything  Uke  aa  hlgb 
a  ratio  of  pubUc  benefits  to  cost,  as  does  the 
Ten-Tom  project  Gov.  Nunn  thinks  that 
despite  the  tight  federal  money  situation. 
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now    U   the   time   to  begin    building   I'    We 
couldn't  agree  more 

iFrom    the   Nashville  Tenneo^ean 

Nov   a.   19691 

Time  rt>«  St\«t  on  Tombigme 

Federal  Budget  Director  Robert  P  Nt»yo 
has  promised  that  his  department  will  try 
to  hud  room  in  next  years  budget  for  funds 
to  beijin  con.itrviction  of  the  Teniies.see- 
Tombigbee  wAterw.iy 

Orficlals  {mm  ftve  5tates  met  with  the 
bjdgel  director  Thurr<l»y  to  ur8;e  some  move 
on  the  long-awai'ed  project  Rep  Joe  Evin.-. 
of  Tennessee  s  Fourth  Disrrlct.  a  member  of 
the  Hoii»e  of  Appropriation.*  fonimittee  s.Ud 
the  (troup  wotilrt  illce  to  see  $3  million  in 
the  btidget  for  the  bexiniuns;  of  constnic- 
lloa 

Althoiigh  there  is  no  assiixance  that  con- 
struction funds  will  t>e  Included  m  the  new 
budget  Mr  M«\os  reaction  Is  the  most 
promtsmjE  sign  that  lia.s  been  seen  'n  some 
time 

E'.en  i;  the  lui:  i5  n.ilUou  hg'ire  men- 
tioned by  Mr  Evios  is  not  realized,  an 
amount  of  »2  3  to  $3  million  would  lie  en- 
coviratclng  The  important  thing  la  to  make 
some  beginning  on  construction  After  this 
Is  done  It  should  t>e  leM  difficult  to  accquire 
funds  later  for  continuation  jl  the  construc- 
tion 

The  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  project — which 
would  open  up  .»  direct  water  route  from 
Middle  Tennessee  to  the  Gulf  '>f  Mexico— 
h.u  been  In  the  planning  stage  for  maiiy 
year>  It  Ls  time  that  all  the  planning  and 
hopes  that  ha-,  e  gone  Into  this  needed 
project  are  brought  t.i  fruition  It  is  hof>ed 
the  budget  directors  try  to  include  con- 
•truction  will  be  nure  than  just  another 
putotr 

I  From  the  Jackson  (Miss  i  Clarion-Ledger 
Oct     31     19691 

LEADEaS      U«G«      FfNOING      OF      TlNW-TOM 

PaojECT 
(By    M.iry    AnnPardnei 
W/isHtNCTON         Gjv      J.>hn    Bell    WUlunvs 
Thursday  urged  the  Nixon  Administration  to 
provide   funds   to  start   runstruction   of   the 
Tennessee  Tomblgbee  Waterway  in  its  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1971  commencing  next  July  1 
Testifying  at  a  hearing  bef  >re  Budget  Di- 
rector   Robert    Mayo.    Williams    emphasized 
that    the    proposed    project    has    been    thor- 
oughly studied  and  planned    and     the  cosl- 
beneflt    ratio    becomes   more    favarable   with 
every  study  made  ' 

He  said  the  sotmer  c  .nst.'vicrif>n  ge\^  under 
way  the  sooner  those  benefits  can  be  realized 
Williams  told  of  his  consistent  support  for 
the  waterway  project  throughout  his  long 
Congressional  career  He  said  as  the  rank- 
ing ntajonty  member  of  the  House  Com- 
merce Convmittee  and  chairman  of  the  trans- 
portation subcommittee  he  •  *  •  of  the 
entire  transportation  systetr  t'lroughout  the 
country  He  said  this  study  convinced  him 
■  m  the  development  of  our  water  resources 
we  get  perhaps  most  value  (for  the  money 
spent  I  than  for  anything  else  execept  educa- 
catlon 

The  Mississippi  Governor  said  the  Tennes- 
see-Tomblgbee  Waterway  will  not  only  'serve 
the  heartland  of  America."  but  "will  contrib- 
ute greatly  to  the  economy  of  the  entire 
country  It  will  return  potential  proflw  to 
the  people  of  America  far  in  excess  of  its  cost 
When  you  benefit  one  region  other  sections 
Are  automat. cally  benefitted   ' 

Williams  was  one  of  the  spokesmen  for  the 
tlve-state  Tennessee- Tom  blgt)ee  Waterway 
development  Authority,  which  Is  seekitiic 
funds  to  begin  e<jnstru:tion  ol  the  proix».ed 
Gainesville  Lock  and  Dam  in  Alabama  near 
me  southern  termination  of  a  proponed  canal 
extending  through  nortneastern  Mississippi 
to  connect  the  Tennet^ee  and  T'jmblgbee 
Rivers 

Rep     Thomao    G     Abernethy    of    Okolona 


conceded  that  the  waterway  estimated  t-i 
cost  »316  million,  la  a  big  project,  but  he 
said  other  waterways  cotting  much  more 
have  had  I«*s  potential  benefit*  As  an  ex- 
ample, he  cited  the  Arkansas  River  Baam 
Project  which  he  said  w^t  »I  2  billion  and 
said  the  Tenuessee-Tumbigbee  would  cost 
"about  a  third  iw>  nuuh  and  serve  u  much 
larger  area  ' 

We  just  want  to  get  our  foot  at  the  table. 
where  we  know  Its  got  a  right  to  be  "  Aber- 
ne-hy  t-Jld  M.iyo 

Then  expressing  appreciation  lu  Mayo  tor 
according  the  Authority  the  hearing  Aber- 
nethy added  "Tills  i>  the  fartlieat  we  ve  got- 
ten and  were  going  to  reuieml>er  you  We 
h"pe  >ou  will  act  on  our  project  in  sui'h  a 
wav  that  we  11  never  forget  you." 

Mayo  Joined  in  the  luarty  Imighter  pro- 
voked by  this  commeii' 

Rep  Jamie  Whliten  i  U-Mi:^-.  i  Jrd  ranking 
Committee  member  stressed  that  contlnuf<l 
planning  would  be  necessary  throughout  the 
eight  of  ten  years  required  to  complete  con- 
stiuctlon.  and  said  additional  money  lor 
preliminary  planning  and  engineering" 
should  also  be  included 

Mi.sAi'slppi  was  also  represented  at  the 
hearing  by  Sen  John  Stennis  Rep  G  V 
( Sonny  1  Montgomery  of  Meridian  John 
OKeefe  of  Jack.s».>n.  Cllf  Gooklii  of  Tupelo 
and  SUte   Rep    Jerry    Wllburii     Maiitachle 

|Fr  iin    the    Mobile    (Ala  i    Regl-'rr    Oct     ,29. 

1U69I 
TfNN-T'-M  W*rEi«w*T  Oboi'p  To  Pi. no  C»fsr. 
A  large  delegation  headed  by  governors  and 
c  jngressmen  representing  a  fl'.e-^tate  com- 
p.u-t  will  appear  before  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  in  Washington  Thursday  Ui  urge  In- 
clusion of  constructli<n  funds  in  next  year".-" 
budget  to  start  work  on  the  proposed  $316 
million  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway 

A  spokesman  for  the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee 
Waterway  Development  Authority  announced 
in  Washington  Tuesday  Gov  Louie  B  Nuiin, 
of  Kentucky,  chairman  of  the  five-suite  com- 
pact composed  of  Alabama  Mlssi.sslppl.  Flor- 
ida Tennessee  and  Kentucky  will  head  the 
delegation 

Governor  Albert  Brewer  of  Alabama  and 
Gov  John  Bell  Williams  will  be  among  dele- 
gation members  scheduled  to  make  a  strong 
p'.ea  for  construction  funds  for  the  project 
in  next  year  s  budget 

The  often-approved  and  long  delayed  Ten- 
nessee-Tomblgbee Waterway  h.is  been  de- 
scribed as  the  missing  link  "  in  a  20.000-mlle 
Inland  waterway  system  that  would  connect 
with  ocean-going  vessels  at  the  Port  of  Mo- 
bile 

The  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  group  will  also 
have  the  support  of  Alex  Chamberlain  chair- 
man of  the  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation and  E  Michael  Cassady  executive 
vice  pre.-.ldent  ot  the  Mississippi  Valley  Asso- 
clauon  at  Thursday  s  hearing  Both  organiza- 
tions have  voiced  strong  support  for  the 
project 

Tennessee  Gov  Buford  Ellington  a  long- 
time supp<^)rter  for  the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee 
Waterway,  will  not  be  able  to  attend  but  will 
be  represented  by  his  executive  assUtaiit 
Htidley  Crockett 

Plans  for  the  delegation  U>  appear  at 
Thursdays  budget  hearing  were  formulated 
earlier  this  month  at  a  meeting  at  Tampa 
Pla  a-tended  by  250  Fl<irldlans  and  author- 
llv  memt>er»  including  Governors  Nunn.  El- 
lington   and  Claude  Kirk  of  Florida 

Rep  Jack  Edwards  (Ri  of  Mobile  Is  in 
charge  of  ccHjrdmatlng  the  Washington  meet- 
ing 

Dr  Joseph  R  Hartley,  vice  president  of 
Indiana  Univer>ity  and  economic  adviser  to 
the  Tenn-Tom  Authority,  will  ofTer  data  to 
sr,  iw  -be  economic  JustlBcatton  for  the 
project 

Glover  Wiikini  administrator  of  the  au- 
thority, pointed  out  that  l>eg:nnir.g  construc- 
tion of  the  $316  million  'Aaterwav  -AiUjiot  b« 
inflationary   Wllklna  said     the  earliwf^actual 


constructiosi  could  begin  In  the  spring  of 
1«71  and  all  of  our  economists  tell  us  that 
the  mrtatloiian,  cycle  will  be  curbed  by  this 
time  Also  Wilkms  added,  the  hrst  work 
will  be  in  an  area  long  plagued  by  underde- 
velopment and  underemployment  caused  by 
the  transition  from  a  cotton  economy  ' 
W  ilkms  just  returning  from  the  Ohio  "Valley 
meeting  in  Cincinnati,  voiced  optimism  over 
the  upcoming  hearings  His  beliefs  are  shared 
by  the  many  supporters  of  the  project  from 
over  the  n.itlon 

|Kr.:ii    the    Paducah    ( Ky  )    Sun    Democrat, 
Oct    31.  1969) 

TuMBICUEE  NOD  SOVCHT  BY   OKOVP 

WASHINI.TO.V  A  hve-slate  delegation  asked 
'.he  Budget  Bureau  Thursday  to  approve  a 
start  on  construction  of  the  »325  million 
Tennessee-Tomblgbee  waterway  project 

The  gr  jup  met  for  more  than  an  hour  with 
Budget  Director  Robert  P  Mayo  In  an  effort 
to  have  the  administration  budget  for  fiscal 
1971  recommend  at  least  »3  million  In  con- 
struction money  lor  the  proposed  waterway 

Mayo  told  reporters  later  that  "this  Is  a 
project  we  are  looking  at  to  see  how  It  could 
nt  into  a  tight  budget  "" 

He  said  his  bureau  now  Is  reviewing  the 
entire  fiscal  program,  the  administration  ob- 
jectives needs  and  allocation  of  national  re- 
sources 

Governors  John  Bell  Williams  of  Missis- 
sippi and  Albert  P  Brewer  of  Alabama  both 
spoke  glowingly  of  the  project  It  would 
link  the  north-flowing  Tennessee  River  with 
the  south-flowing  Tomblgbee  River  by 
means  of  canals  and  a  system  of  locks  and 
dams  across  northeastern  Mississippi 

A  score  of  House  members  from  Alabama. 
Tennessee  Mississippi.  Kentucky  and  Flor- 
ida attended  the  hearing  m  a  strong  show 
of  support  for  the  project  which  Is  In  this 
years  budget  fur  $600,000  to  complete  plan- 
ning 

Williams  told  Mayo  the  navigation  proj- 
ect would  serve  23  states  and  "will  return 
profits  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
far  in  excess  of  its  cost  "" 

Brewer  also  noted  that  the  project  would 
offer  an  opportunity  for  economic  develop- 
ment to  a  depressed  area  as  well  as  con- 
tribute to  the  economic  well  being  of  the 
heartland  of  the  country 

Inclusion  of  the  project  In  the  budget 
to  be  submitted  to  Congress  by  President 
Nixon  In  January  would  be  a  big  boost  to 
prospects  of  the  project  for  receiving  favor- 
able action 

(From  the  Panama  City  News.  Oct    38.  19691 
SoiTM  s    Pt'Tt'Rjt    Economic    Honts    TtXD   to 

Plan  — NixoN  To  Rivivi:  Merchant  Flebt 

I  By  Ed  Rogers) 
Washington —President  Nixon  c:\n  ex- 
pect solid  support  of  Southerners  in  Con- 
gress for  the  program  he  unveiled  last  week 
for  reviving  the  O  8  merchant  fleet  with  10 
vears  of  shipbuilding 

The  Nlxen  vision  of  restoring  US  mari- 
time life  to  the  prospering  p>osltlon  it  held 
before  lu  decline  In  the  1950b  symboll/es 
the  Roosevelt-era  nationalism  that  the 
S<-)uth   still  endorses 

Sen  Strom  Thurmond  R-S  C  hailed  the 
President's  announcement  In  a  Senate  speech 
in  which  he  said  the  nation's  ultimate  show- 
down with  communism  may  well  occur  on 
the  economic  front 

Between  1950  and  1968  the  U  S  merchant 
fleet  dc'-lint-d  from  1900  ships  to  1  100  and 
now  ranks  sixth  In  world  status  while  Rus- 
sia's fleet  Increased  to  1.400  and  now  carries 
half  of  U  S    foreign  shipping. 

The  administration  chose  a  merchant  ma- 
rine conference  held  the  week  before  In 
Savannah.  Ga  as  a  forum  for  giving  the 
nation  a  preview  of  the  Nixon  plan  for  re- 
vitalizing US  shipping 

The  Presiden'  sent  top  governmental  max- 
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lUme  offlclala— Mrs.  Helen  BenUey.  chairman 
of  the  Maritime  Commlsalon,  and  Maritime 
administrator.  A,  E.  Gibson— to  the  con- 
ference. 

The  officials  sought  to  establish  a  parallel 
between  the  1969  Savannah  conference  and 
an  earlier  meeUng  wlilch  served  as  a  pre- 
view of  the  Roosevelt  maritime  program  of 

1936. 

A  more  crucial  reason  for  proepectlve 
strong  southern  support  Is  an  emerging  pic- 
ture of  the  Souths  future  ecouomlc  hopes 
tied  to  water  commerce. 

While  the  ports  at  Norfolk.  Savannah, 
Jacksonville,  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  have 
been  In  lively  competition  for  more  than  a 
decade  there  Is  Increasing  interest  In  Inter- 
btate  biirge  traffic. 

Canal  proJecU  under  way  or  on  the  draw- 
ing boards  will  affect  every  Southeastern 
state.  „,.,     , 

A  delegation  of  city  offlclols  from  Wilming- 
ton. N  C  .  told  Sen.  B.  Everett  Jordan,  D-N.C, 
last  week  that  they  expect  a  big  upsurge  In 
barge  traffic  If  they  can  deepen  Cape  Fear 
channels. 

The  reason  thev  g:ive  for  this  belief  Is  that 
the  cross-Florida  barge  canal,  already  under 
construction,  will  link  Atlantic  ports  to  a 
growing  network  of  barge  shipping  In  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

This  shipping  network  In  turn  Is  reach- 
ing deep  Into  Georgia.  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi through  systems  of  dams,  locks  and 
channels   being   built   In   those   states. 

The  ultimate  proposal  Is  to  provide  these 
states  with  an  overland  connection  with  the 
Tennessee  and  Mississippi  rivers.  Alabama 
and  Warrlor-Tomblgbee  rivers  In  Alabama 
and  Mississippi. 

The  AtlanUc  and  Gulf  coasts  already  have 
protected  barge  routes  in  the  so-called  In- 
tercoastal  waterway  except  for  a  gap  along 
the  Florida  coast  on  the  gulf  side. 

The  US.  engineers  are  gradually  closing 
this  gap  with  projects  that  are  no"w  being 
financed.  This  waterway  will  be  tied  In  with 
the  canal  now  l>elng  built  across  the  upper 
Florida  peninsula. 

The  ultimate  proposal  Is  to  prove  this 
system  with  an  overland  link  with  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Mississippi  rtvers  via  the  Ala- 
bama and  Warrlor-Tomblgbee  rivers  In  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi  rivers  via  the  Alabama 
and  Warrlor-Tomblgbee  rivers  In  Alabama 
and  Mississippi. 

Doing  this  will  require  an  extensive  sys- 
tem of  canals  and  locks  that  have  been 
planned  and  debated  since  the  early  1800s. 
But  It  was  not  offlclally  stamped  as  feasi- 
ble imtll  three  years  ago. 

The  economic  Impact  Is  expected  to  reach 
Into  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  as  well  as  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi.  Governors  of  all  these 
sUtes  have  Joined  In  forming  an  authority 
to  promote  the  project. 

At  the  so-caUed  Tennessee-Tomblgbee 
Waterway  Development  Authority's  quarter- 
ly meeting  last  month  In  Tampa,  Fla.,  the 
governors  decided  It  was  time  to  ask  Presi- 
dent Nixon  for  some  money. 

Kentucky  Gov.  Louis  B.  Nunn,  a  Republi- 
can who  currently  Is  the  authority  chair- 
man, said  a  meeting  has  been  scheduled 
with  the  Budget  Bureau  Oct.  30  to  seek 
1500,000  In  planning  ftmds. 

This  means  running  against  the  Presi- 
dent's announced  policy  of  fighting  Infla- 
tion by  cutting  down  on  government  spend- 
ing. 

But  President  Nlion  committed  himself 
to  a  $300  mllUon  outlay  per  year  for  his  $3 
billion  shipbuilding  subsidy  program  on 
grounds  that  It  would  help  the  nation  eco- 
nomically. 

The  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  boosters  hit  a 
strategy  of  trying  the  same  argument  In 
their  planned  trip  to  the  White  House,  with 
welfare  costs  as  their  target. 

The  proposed  canal  would  transverse  poor 
areas  where  government  Is  now  pumping  In 
huge  Bimis  for  welfare.  Nunn  said  h«  will 


plcttire  outlays  for  canal  building  as  mean- 
ing Jobs  Instead  of  dole. 


NELLIE  DANIELS  MAYNARD— 

A  GREAT  WOMAN 

Mr.   DODD.  Mr.   President,   a   great 

lady,  Mrs.  Nellie  Daniels  Maynard,  of 

East  Lyme.  Conn.,  died  last  Sunday  at 

her  home,  at  the  age  of  83. 

Nellie  Maynard  was  a  lifelong  Demo- 
crat. She  was  a  woman  who  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  her  time  and  energy  and 
talent  to  public  affairs,  because  of  her 
interest  in  good  government. 

Only  2  weeks  ago,  Nellie  Maynard  and 
I  spoke  at  a  wonderful  Democratic  Party 
dinner  in  East  Lyme.  She  was  warmly 
received  on  that  occasion,  as  she  has 
been  for  so  many  years,  by  her  fellow 
Democrats  and  fellow  citizens. 

I  knew  Nellie  MajTiard  for  many  years. 
She  was  my  friend  and  I.  together  with 
a  great  many  others,  mourn  her  passing. 
In  these  days  of  awards  for  outstand- 
ing women,  I  nominate  Nellie  Maynard 
as  a  truly  outstanding  woman— indeed, 
as  a  great  woman.  She  was  in  a  real 
sense  a  successful  v.oman. 

She  was  a  good  woman  who  not  only 
maintained  an  interest  in  civic  affairs, 
but  also  found  time  to  participate  in 
church  affairs  and,  along  the  line  of  her 
rich  life,  she  had  four  children;  27 
grandchildren;  74  great  grandchildren; 
and  21  great,  great  grandchildren. 

Nellie  Daniels  Maynard  left  her  mark 
on  several  generations,  and  her  good  In- 
fluence in  her  community  will  long  be 
remembered. 


THE  NEW  CONSERVATION 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  1960"s 
as  related  to  science  and  technology  can 
be  credited  with  many  major  accomplish- 
ments. During  that  decade  the  American 
public  I'-as  become  aware  for  the  first 
time  that  scientific  advance  Is  not  always 
synonymous  with  progress.  We  now  are 
weighing  more  carefully  pros  and  cons 
associated  with  "scientific  advances."  We 
know  now  that  bigger  is  not  necessarily 
better,  slower  can  be  faster,  and  less  can 
be  more. 

This  Is  a  healthy  trend  that  deserves 
the  utmost  encouragement.  We  must  not 
embrace  all  so-called  "advances"  of  some 
technology  as  wholeheartedly  as  in  the 
past  because  the  adverse  side-effects  are 
everywhere  apparent.  Our  polluted  en- 
■vironment  and  the  deteriorating  quality 
of  human  life  have  placed  man  near  the 
brink  of  survival  as  a  specie. 

For  this  reason,  last  session,  I  intro- 
duced the  Environmental  Quality  Edu- 
cation Act. 

From  preschool  through  to  adult  and 
community  education  I  believe  we  must 
interudfy  our  search  for  better  means  to 
relate  man's  unquestioned  interdepend- 
ence with  nature.  The  process  of  educa- 
tion can  produce  an  enlightened  citizenry 
that  will,  through  expressions  of  public 
opinion  and  sentiment,  provide  the  man- 
date to  use  an  ecologlc  filter  when  mak- 
ing Important  policy  decisions. 

In  that  connection,  I  was  very  pleased 
to  learn  of  the  publication  of  a  new 
Journal,  Environment  Education,  edited 
by  Prof.  Clay  Shoenfield  of  the  Univer- 


sity of  Wisconsin.  The  aim  of  the  jour- 
nal published  by  a  private  corporation, 
Dembar  Educational  Research  Services, 
is  to  produce:  "a  citizenry  that  is  knowl- 
edgeable concerning  our  biophysical  en- 
vironment and  its  associated  problems, 
aware  of  how  to  help  solve  these  prob- 
lems, and  motivated  to  work  toward  their 
solution.  How  better  to  achieve  this  per- 
vasive ecological  conscience  is  the  focus 
of  this  professional  journal." 

The  introduction  describing  the  pur- 
po  e  and  contents  of  the  journal  offers 
a  succinct  definition  of  environmenUl 
education.  It  is:  "a  recogniUon  by  man 
of  his  interdependence  with  his  environ- 
ment, and  his  responsibility  for  develop- 
ing a  culture  which  maintains  that  rela- 
ticmhip  through  policies  and  practices 
necessary  to  secure  the  future  of  an  en- 
vironment fit  for  life  and  fit  for  living." 
The    appearance    of    Environmental 
Education  is  another  important  indica- 
tion of  the  emergence  of  environmental 
quality  as  a  national  issue  on  a  par  with 
infiaUon,  Vietnam,  and  crime.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  now  has  a  fragmented, 
minimal,  and  rather  unimaginative  effort 
underway  in  environmental  and  ecologi- 
cal education.  A  bold,  innovative,  and 
comprehensive  program  as  called  for  by 
the   Environmental   QuaUty   Education 
Act  is  a  high-priority  item  on  the  envi- 
ronmental agenda  for  the  1970's. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  introduction  to  the  journal 
Environmental  Education  be  printed  m 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  introduc- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  sis  follows : 

iNTKODTJCnON 
WHAT   THIS    JOURNAL    IS 

£rti  ironmental  rducofion  U  a  new  quar- 
terly devoted  to  discovery  and  dissemination 
in  the  emerging  field  of  multldlsclpllnary 
conservation  communications.  Through  a  re- 
cording of  insight  and  Information  about 
pioneer  research  and  interpretation  projects 
and  programs,  this  Journal  wlU  act  as  a 
catalvst  m  encouraging  and  exchanging  effec- 
tive studies  and  developments  toward  broad 
public  ecological  awareness,  understanding, 
and  action.  (i; 

WHAT    IT'S    ABOtfr 

To  describe  recent  efforts  to  Inculcate  a 
concern  for  the  conservation,  redevelopment, 
and  maintenance  of  environmental  quality, 
the  term  "environmental  education"  Is  In- 
creasingly entering  the  lexicon  of  the  coun- 
try Some  might  say  the  term  has  sprung  into 
being  merely  at  the  whim  of  phrase-makers 
to  lend  a  charismatic  quality  to  the  matters 
with  which  it  is  associated.  On  the  contran,-. 
the  term  implies  both  a  more  precise  and  a 
more  comprehensive  way  of  engendering  "a 
recognition  by  man  of  his  Interdependence 
with  his  environment,  and  his  responsibility 
for  developing  a  culture  which  maintains 
that  relationship  through  policies  and  prac- 
tices necessary  to  secure  the  future  of  an 
environment  fit  for  Ufe  and  fit  for  Uving  " 
( 1) .  The  content  of  environment  education  Is 
the  total  physical  environment  of  man — its 
social,  cultural,  economic,  and  esthetic,  as 
weU  as  Its  biological,  aspects.  The  goal  of 
environmental  education  Is  "the  rational  use 
of  the  environment  to  promote  the  highest 
quality  of  Uving  for  mankind"  (2).  The 
methods  of  environmental  education  encom- 
pass all  types  and  levels  of  communications. 
Research  and  development  In  such  contents, 
goals,  and  methods  Is  the  subject  matter  oi 
this  Journal— all  with  the  aim  of  helping 
develop  "a  national  philosophy  which  feels 
an  inhibition  against  damaging  our  physical 
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environment  and  a  responsibility  for  leaving 
It  better  than  when  we  arnve<l     (3i. 
WHOM   rr  s  foa 
Tills  IS  a  professional  Journil  for  all  these 
«!■  .  are   beginning   ^y«itematlcally   to  study 
una  practice  the  new  interpretation  of  Amer- 
ifft  -  resources-  ihelr  essential  integrity,  their 
mev  arable   relationships   with   modem   man. 
tilt-  r  beaut V    their  bio-physics.  their  utility, 
ther  socioeconomic^,  their  conservation:  for 
re.-earchers    in    education    and    communica- 
tions   lor  conserv:»CK.n   educators,   for   envl- 
r.  iimen-al  deslk-ners.  for  In'.erpretlve  n.ntural- 
tM«i    tor  regional   planners    for  rest>urce   in- 
vesf.Krttors   ,md    m.»n.<»gers.    for   practitioners 
of  p-.blic  relations  In  re^.urce  industries,  for 
conservation  information  specialists,  tor  out- 
d<x.r  writers   for  lav  leaders  in  land  and  water 
prourcnis— for  all  those  concerned  with  dls- 
coverli.»t   and    app'.ving    better    ways    of    de- 
veloping a  viahl."     conservation  conscience 
(4>   on  the  part  .t  Americas  citizenry, 
wmr   rr   do»s 
Bnit  of.-ri.'ifat  fducofion  lends  focus  and 
thrust  to  the  emerging  American  search  for 
an  environment.il  ethlc-"a  developing  dis- 
cipline  concerned    with    elucidating   all    the 
relationships  of   hum.inlty  to  the  total  en- 
wronmenf    i5.     Unquestionably  a  pervasive 
concern   for  environmental  quality  must  be 
high  on   the   Ameru-.m   Agenda    At  the  core 
ijt    the   problem   of   dertnlng.   restoring,    and 
m.nntaining  a  s/inrttiVe  environment  are  pub- 
lic   uuderst.tndings     a;-.nudea.    and    actions 
There  Is    hence    a  growing  array  of  investi- 
gation, instruction    and  ct  nsultatlon  on  the 
part    of    various    individuals,    groups,    agen- 
cies,   and    inatitution-s-  all    under    the    new 
rubric  of    environmental  education."  for  per- 
sons of  all  ages    To  help  professionalize  this 
new   fleld     th:s   Journal   will   regularly    pub- 
lish reports  .-»bout   how   better  to  communi- 
cate   appropriate    ecological    and    economic 
f.uts  and  esthetic  dimensions  that  will  "lay 
a  basis  for  citizen  ..tion  by  clarifying  pub- 
lic  choices   m   laiKl   and   wftter   use.   relating 
them  to  general  v.,:ae=  and  social  objectives. 
lusUlUng   a   desire    for   constructive   change, 
and  suggesting  pr;icti;.U  g\ildellne>;  b.i.sed  on 
integrated  approH.hes  '  i6i 
now 
£nn'o'i"ie-nfa/     f:clucation     will     offer     a 
unique    means    of    di=^mlnation    lor    such 
tvpes  of  papers  as  these 

1  Original  reporus  ol  experiments  in  edu- 
cational content  and  methodology  related  to 
the  incorporsrion  o:  conservation  concepta 
.ind  materials  in  c.tin^n'.ary  se-.ondary.  and 
adult  curricula 

2.  Origin  il  reports  of  studies  in  mass  com- 
munications practice  as  related  to  the  re- 
porting of  cunservatiop.  news 

3  Original  reports  of  research  In  public 
relations  and  public  policy  formation  as  re- 
lated to  resource  management  issues 

4  Case  histories  In  the  translation  of  eco- 
logical understanding  into  action  programs 
jn  the  land 

6  Elssays  defining  the  parameters  and  goals 
of  ecological  educatKu  and  environmental 
communications 

6  Eiimples  of  multidL-iclpUnary  interpre- 
tive programs  and  materl.ils 

7  Reports  of  current  activities  and  future 
plans  ol  organizations  and  groups  engaged 
m  environmental  education 

8  Abstracts,  bibliographies,  and  reviews  of 
recent  literature  with  impllcatioos  for  con- 
servation communications 

9  Editorial  comments  suggesting  fruitful 
avenues  of  Investigation  and  action 

10  Profiles  of  past  and  present  leaders  In 
the  public  relatlon.s  of  environmental  man- 
agement 

WHY 

The  p«rva.slve  degradation  ..1  the  .\ir.erl- 
can  environment  demands  action.  Building 
public  Interest.  underbUnOlng.  and  support 
is   at    the  heart   ol   any   quest   for   emlrou- 
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mental  quality    To  prcst-r'.e  without  penalU- 
ing    to  develop   without  destroying,     to  re- 
store .IS  well  as  to  protect,  to  bring  beauty 
Ui    the-wlies    as    well    as    to    keep    It    In    the 
countryside,  to  handle  the  waste  products  of 
tevtmology   as   well   as   the   waste  of   natural 
res'iuroes.  to  husband  those  amenities  which 
are  linked   not   only   to  economic   prosperity 
but    to   the   inner   prosperity   of   the   human 
spirit     (7) -nil  this  requires  the  enu-rgenre 
of    a      man-land    ethic'    (8l      Environmental 
educators  In  many  form.s  are  now  at  work    - 
•enrourrtging  people  to  .ippreclate  their  heri- 
tage   to  become  knowledgeable  about   prob- 
lem.s  that  affect  their  environment    to  under- 
stand   how    to   be   elTectue   In   helping  solve 
these    problems,    and    to    work    toward    their 
solution     (91    To  record  compelling  theories 
of  content  and  methodoh-gy    to  disbenilnttt* 
new  comepu  and  materials,  to  help  lUe  con- 
servation education  out  of  any  oiitm<Kled  pat- 
terns,   to    bring    to    pr.ictltKmers    a    sen.se    of 
identltv   with   the  K-rowlng  edge  of  research, 
to  bring  to  re-car.  hp.-s  the  needs  of  the  field, 
to  provide  each  with  the  stimulus  that  comes 
from    kniwing    'ht-    experiences    of    others. 
In    short     to    poll    together    under   one   co\er 
the  chronicle  of  a  new  profession     this  is  the 
mKslon   of    Em  ronm.ntal   Eduratinn 

at*  ERE  Nets 

;     rn,-  Firnhut  Instttute  /or  Coii.sf'rafion 

:   Ru^^ell  Tram.  Undersecretary  of  Interior 

1  Irrtng  Foi.  Afsoctatr  Director,  Water 
K'--ou  CCS  Cente>  The  Vniterfity  of  W'l^ron- 
sm-  Madison 

4    .4 (do  Leopold 

i  Uuruard  Allen.  ProfexiOr  of  Wtldh.lr 
Ecology.  Pwdur  Vniiersity. 

6  Cou'.ie  Syllabuf.  Ent  ironmental  Re- 
joi/rrc  .Management  Tlie  I'nMc  %'fy  o'  Wt-- 
ron'Tn      .tfa<f  i.'on 

7  l.'/ndim  B   Jo't  n«on 

8  .Mdo  Leopold 
V    U'l.'.'uj'M   B    Stapp    Professor  o/  Reiuurve 

pi'j':!i:)i(j    and    Confer, ation     The    V'i:rer.,il u 

Of    ."/      'I  '(701 


R\ri.-\L   CONFLICT  IN  FNTEG HATED 
SCHOOLS 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  VirtUiia  Mr  Prcs- 
idetit  in  the  Washington  Past  for  Jan- 
uary 21.  columnist  Joseph  Alsop  notes 
that  forced  school  integration  In  the 
United  States  has  resulted  m  •somethme 
penlou.sly  lIosc  to  race  war— in  just 
about  every  integrated  liigh  school." 

The    columnist    mentions    the    recent 
spot  checks  of  our  high  sch(x>ls  made  by 
oftxials  at  Uie  US   Office  of  Education, 
and  he  notes  that    their  findrngs  were 
"hair  raising  "  At  every  Integrated  high 
school  they  visited,  the.se  officiaLs  found 
lite  poison  of  sinimering  racial  conflict  " 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Al- 
sop s  column  be  printed  in  the   Record 
There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
v^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follov.s. 

iNTtBSlACl.M     ViolJNCI    IN    SCHO0I.S    REQtlUrS 
A    NArl'iNWlOE    Sl7R\tT 

(By  Joseph  Alsop i 

It  Is  a  hundred  to  one  bet  that  President 
Nixons  report  on  the  state  of  the  nation  will 
lake  no  note  of  a  key  fact  so  dangerous  that 
e-.eryone  In  this  na'ion  ought  to  be  think- 
ing about  It. 

The  fact  Is  that  something  perilously  clobc 
to  race  war  has  now  begun  In  Just  about 
every  integrated  high  school  In  the  United 
States  This  is  not  a  Southern  problem  It 
is  a  n.alonwlde  problem,  with  future  poluical 
implications  so  grave  that  we  dare  not  go  on 
being  ostriches  about  it 

Flr.-t  however,  let  us  examine  tlie  facts, 
wn'ch   are  not   easy  to  ascertain  with  ab.so- 


lu'e  precision  This  reporter  began  the  at- 
tempt about  10  days  ago  The  spur  was  a  talk 
with  young  men  in  the  Office  of  Education 
whom  Commissioner  of  Education  Jftmes 
Allen  had  told  to  go  out  imd  find  out,  on  the 
spot  what  was  really  happening  to  the  US 
school  system 

Their  storv.  as  some  may  remember,  as 
downright  hair-rulsing  They  estimated  that 
oiip-haif  the  center  city  high  schools  and 
about  30  per  cent  of  the  suburban  high 
schools  had  serious  hard-drug  problems  They 
further  Uild  a  melancholy  tale  of  widespread 
interracial  violence  In  the  high  schools. 

Tills  .seemed  serious  enough  to  call  for 
further  inquiry,  and  inquiries  were  duly 
in.ide  school  official:,  were  queried  So  were 
leading  figures  m  the  academic-educational 
world,  like  Dr  John  Nalsbltt,  of  the  Urban 
Research  Corporation,  which  Is  linked  to  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  Prof  Mark  Ches- 
ler.  ol  the  IrifiUtute  for  Social  Research  at 
Wisconsin  University 

Concerning  the  racial  problem,  the  re- 
sults of  these  inquiries  were  so  disturbing 
that  a  more  scientific,  hlgh-school-by-hlgh- 
schcKjl  nationwide  census  Is  clearly  in  order 
God  pray  such  a  census  if  taken,  will  show 
different  result*  from  the  spot  check  thus 
far  made 

One  must  make  that  prayer,  because  the 
spot  checks  failed  to  reveal  any  Integrated 
high  svhix)!.  anywhere  at  all.  that  was  free 
of  the  pols<in  of  simmering  racial  conflict 
Men-Uully.  U  is  mostly  Just  simmering— 
taking  the  form,  that  Is.  of  minor  aggres- 
sions between  whites  and  blacks 

In  100  many  places,  moreover,  the  simmer- 
ing conflict  has  already  boiled  up.  or  may 
Boon  boll  over.  Into  major  violence  between 
whites  and  blacks  And  in  New  York.  Chi- 
cago and  elsewhere,  there  are  actually  high 
schools  where  the  race  war  U  so  serious 
that  large  numbers  of  police  have  to  be  con- 
tinuously BtaUoned  In  the  school  buildings 
The  trouble  centers  in  the  high  schools 
lor  two  obvious  reasons.  One  Is  the  fact  that 
high  .school  pupils  have  reached  flghUng-age 
The  other  is  the  fact  that  pupils  from  dif- 
ferent neighborhoods,  often  with  little  prior 
experience  of  integrated  schooling,  naturally 
tend  to  be  mixed  up  together  when  they 
go  on  to  high  school. 

With  reason.  Commissioner  Allen  U  deeply 
concerned  about  this  problem  Last  Monday, 
he  held  a  meeting  with  men  from  other 
potenJ.Uly  interested  federal  agencies,  in 
the  Justice  Department  and  elsewhere.  The 
topic  was  pixs.slble  federal  leadership  In  the 
si-irrh  for  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

In  a  few  high  schools  again,  although  the 
c  -:vct  Is  still  there,  something  Is  at  least 
being  done  about  It  In  Cleveland,  for  In- 
stance Shaker  Heights  High  School  has  in- 
augurated what  are  called  "dialogue  groups 
And  It  oilers  human  relations  courses,  and  Is 
experimenting  with  other  ways  to  keep 
things  cool. 

Yet  the  widest  Inquiries  have  failed  to  lo- 
cate any  trulv  Informed  man  of  goodwill  who 
Is  not  deeplv  discouraged  If  you  consider  the 
problem  pol'lticallv.  moreover,  this  problem  Is 
not  just  a  source  of  discouragement  about 
the  ornerme^s  of  human  nature  II  Is  a  source 
of  really  frightening  danger  Vo  the  Ameri- 
can political  future 

Anyone  ought  to  be  able  to  figure  out  the 
automatic  effect  of  racial  attitudes  of  both 
parents  and  pupils  of  virtually  omnipresent 
racial  conflict  m  the  integrated  high  schools 
Even  If  there  are  no  more  than  minor  aggres- 
sions, requiring  no  outside  intervenUon, 
causing  no  public  clamor,  the  effect  must 
still  be  the  widespread  promotion  of  preju- 
dice and  hatred 

Tlie  nauseous  George  C  Wallace  has  al- 
ready spotted  that  He  Is  now  out  to  solidify 
his  Southern  support  by  exploiting  the 
special  snuthtrn  i-chool  sltuaUon.  But  he  will 
surely  be  heard  from  all  over  the  country, 
un'.cJs  the  decen-  majority  of  both  races  goes 
in'.,  action  pretty  quick 
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ORDER  NO.  4  OP  THE  OFFICE  OP 
FEDERAL  CONTRACT  COMPLI- 
ANCE OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP 
LABOR 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  last  Thxirs- 
day  I  released  for  the  Congress  and  the 
public  the  text  of  Order  No.  4.  an  un- 
published Department  of  Labor  employ- 
ment directive  which  would  place  a 
stricter  version  of  the  Philadelphia  plan 
on  virtually  every  Federal  contractor  in 
tlie  Nation. 

As  you  no  doubt  know,  after  the  re- 
lease of  Order  No.  4,  the  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance  and  the  Labor  De- 
partment made  several  different  ex- 
planations of  its  existence,  finally  con- 
cluding that  the  entire  episode  resulted 
from  an  administrative  error. 

Had  that  been  the  case.  Order  No.  4 
would  be  easier  to  dismiss.  But  the  is- 
suance of  that  order  by  the  OPCC,  ap- 
parently without  the  knowledge  or  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  involves 
more  serious  questions  than  the  simple 
disregard  of  normal  administrative 
channels. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  OPCC.  its  director, 
Mr.  John  Wilks.  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor  Mr.  Arthur  Fletcher,  Order 
No.  4  was  an  official  directive  from  No- 
vember 20. 1969.  until  shortly  after  1  p.m. 
on  Thursday.  In  the  eyes  of  the  OPCC,  it 
had  the  force  of  law.  It  was  not,  as  the 
Labor  Department  has  asserted  in  the 
press,  a  draft  sent  out  for  criticism 
which  was  mistakenly  marked  as  an 
order.  Order  No.  4  was  a  formal  directive 
to  the  heads  of  all  agencies,  effective  Im- 
mediately. It  superseded  and  Invalidated 
an  earlier  order.  It  did  not  become  a  draft 
until  Thursday  afternoon. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  serious  question 
that  Order  No.  4  requires  the  acceptance 
of  strict  racial  hiring  quotas  by  Federal 
contractors.  While  It  is  correct,  as  the 
OPCC's  senior  compliance  officer,  Mr. 
Leonard  Biermann,  told  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  on  Thursday  morning,  that 
the  order  does  not  itself  set  the  precise 
numerical  standards  of  the  Philadelphia 
plan,  It  does  require  Federal  contractors 
to  set  even  more  severe  standards  them- 
selves. These  standards  are  no  less  than 
flat  quotas.  Order  No.  4  states  that  these 
quotas  shall  be  mandatory,  providing 
that  "special  corrective  action  must  be 
taken"  in  the  event  of  racial  imbalance 
within  work  forces. 

Order  No.  4  makes  no  pretense  of  be- 
ing satisfied  with  only  "good  faith  ef- 
forts" by  Federal  contractors  to  reach 
flexible  goals.  This  is  despite  the  fact 
that  the  order's  purported  intent  is  to 
define  what  the  OPCC  considers  accept- 
able "good  faith  efforts"  and  "affirma- 
tive action  programs." 

In  Order  No.  4.  the  "special  corrective 
action"  to  be  taken  by  Federal  contrac- 
tors is  based  upon  racial  population 
ratios.  Phrases  such  as  "should  approxi- 
mate or  equal  the  ratio"  are  used  in 
describing  acceptable  hiring  efforts  by 
employers.  The  OPCC's  own  examples  of 
■acceptable  goals"  are  themselves  flat 
quotas.  I  quote  two  such  examples  which 
appeared  In  the  press: 

Example:  New  York  offlce  plans  to  hire  20 

.sales  representaUves  by  March  1,  1970.  Ten 

of  the  twenty  will  be  minorities.  Six  of  the 

ten  will  be  Negro. 

Example:  PUteen  percent  of  employees  pro- 


moted Into  supervisory  positions  in  1970  will 
be  mlnorttles. 

I  ask  you,  Mr.  President,  If  these  are 
not  quotas.  They  are,  unless  we  believe 
the  OFCC,  which  makes  the  artificial  dis- 
tinction that  they  are  "goals "  because 
the  contractors  "voluntarily"  agree  to 
them.  I  think  we  must  examine  not  only 
the  language  of  these  OFCC  examples, 
but  also  their  effect  upon  Federal  con- 
tractors. I  think  Uiat  effect  is  to  Imply 
to  the  contractors,  quite  distinctly,  that 
unless  they  "voluntarily  agree'  to  set 
quotas,  they  will  be  disqualified  from 
contract  awards.  That  Is  a  peculiar  sort 
of  voluntary  agreement. 

I  see  no  further  need  to  argue  with  the 
OPCC  about  whether  the  Philadelphia 
plan  and  Order  No.  4  require  illegal  racial 
hiring  quotas.  I  argued  that  the  plan  did 
require  them  when  the  Subcommittee  on 
Separation  of  Powers  held  hearings  on 
It  In  late  October.  I  cited  the  legislative 
history  of  UUe  VH  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  to  butress  my  argument.  But 
the  legislative  history  was  of  no  Impor- 
tance to  the  OPCC,  which  insisted  that  It 
was  proceeding  under  an  Executive 
Order. 

I  do  not  feel  that  I  must  argue  again. 
I  will  simply  quote  one  section  of  the 
Clark-Case  memorandum  on  title  vn, 
the  section  which  appears  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  110,  part  6, 
page  7213,  and  ask  you  to  compare  Its 
language  with  the  requirements  of  Order 
No.  4: 

Any  deliberate  attempt  to  maintain  a  racial 
balance,  whatever  such  balance  may  be, 
woiUd  involve  a  violation  of  title  VII  because 
maintaining  such  a  balance  would  require  an 
employer  to  hire  or  refuse  to  hire  on  the 
basis  of  race. 


To  me,  that  intent  is  clear.  Any  attempt 
to  argue  that  Order  No.  4  dees  not  violate 
that  intent  Is  the  legal  equivalent  to  say- 
ing that  the  earth  Is  flat. 

Mr.  President,  the  OPCC  and  other 
members  of  the  Labor  Department  knew 
that  Order  No.  4  was  in  effect  at  the  same 
time  they  assured  the  House  and  Senate 
that  no  quotas  were  required  of  Federal 
contractors  imder  the  Philadelphia  plan. 
Perhaps  in  their  own  minds,  Order  No.  4 
does  not  require  quotas.  Perhaps  they 
sincerely  believe  that.  I  must  assume  so. 
But  to  me.  Order  No.  4  requires  racial 
hiring  quotas.  It  defines  "good  faith  ef- 
fort" in  such  a  way  as  to  evaporate  any 
meaning  which  that  term  might  have 
had. 

I  think  that  Congress  was  entitled  to 
be  told  of  the  existence  of  Order  No.  4 
last  December  when  It  considered  the 
rider  amendment  to  the  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act,  particularly  the 
Members  of  the  House,  where  many  sup- 
ported the  OPCC  because  they  had  been 
assured  that  it  did  not  require  racial  hir- 
ing quotas.  I  say  this  without  ascribing 
any  lack  of  candor  to  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  who  apparently  did 
not  know  that  Order  No.  4  had  been  is- 
sued. I  am  equally  sure  that  the  Phila- 
delphia plan's  congressional  proponents 
did  not  know  of  the  order.  But  the  OFCC 
knew,  and  said  nothing. 

That  is  only  the  first  item,  in  a  bill  of 
particulars  against  the  OPCCs  handling 
of  Order  No.  4.  Second,  we  should  ask 
why  the  OFCC  did  not  make  Order  No.  4 


pubhc  from  the  first,  weeks  before  the 
rider  amendment  was  debated. 

It  Is  true,  as  the  Labor  Department  told 
the  press,  that  Mr.  Wllks  mentioned  Or- 
der No.  4  at  a  conference  In  Racine. 
Wis.,  on  the  day  after  the  order  was  is- 
sued. It  is  not  correct,  however,  for  the 
OFCC  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Wilks  in  any 
way  publicly  explained  the  provisions  of 
Order  No.  4.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  tran- 
script from  that  conference. 

Surely,  Mr.  President,  we  cannot  ac- 
cept the  OFCC's  explanation  that  it 
would  have  been  "redundant"  to  publicize 
the  order.  Order  No.  4  extends  to  virtually 
every  Federal  contractor  In  the  Nation. 
It  requires  of  many  contractors  actions 
which  they  are  not  equipped  to  take.  Yet 
the  OFCC  for  2  months  kept  the  order 
from  Congress  and  the  press,  sending  It 
instead  to  the  various  Federal  agencies 
and  depending  on  them  to  parcel  it  out 
to  individual  contractors. 

I  think  it  is  unacceptable  conduct  on 
the  part  of  a  Federal  agency.  The  OFCC 
had  an  ethical  responsibility  to  the  Con- 
gress to  place  Order  No.  4  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  to  release  It  to  the  public, 
whether  or  not  that  publication  was  re- 
quired by  law.  The  OPCC  is  run  by  public 
fimds.  It  should  conduct  its  business  in 
the  open. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  our  late  be- 
loved minority  leader.  Senator  Dirksen, 
was  deeply  concerned  about  the  future  of 
this  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance. He  was  on  the  verge  of  seeking 
Its  abolition,  and  said  as  much  in  hear- 
ings before  the  Administrative  Practices 
and  Procedures  Subcommittee. 

Senator  Dirksen  was  concerned  be- 
cause of  exactly  the  kind  of  action  which 
the  OPCC  took  In  Issuing  Order  No.  4.  He 
was  concerned  about  respect  for  due 
process  of  law ;  Order  No.  4  does  not  con- 
tribute to  that  bedrock  principle.  He  was 
concerned  about  OPCC  harassment  of 
employers;  one  need  only  glance  at  the 
language  of  Order  No.  4  to  sense  the 
harassment  that  it  would  produce.  He 
was  concerned  that  the  OPCC  did  not 
transact  Its  business  openly.  He  was  con- 
cerned that  the  OPCCs  ccHnpllance  offi- 
cers haggled  with  employers,  never  told 
them  precisely  what  was  expected,  and 
made  th«n  "agree"  to  quotas.  Order  No. 
4  Is  a  confirmation  of  Senator  Dlrksen's 
concerns. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  ask  why  the 
OPCC  apparently  never  held  hearings  or 
solicited  outside  views  on  the  merits  of 
the  requirements  in  Order  No.  4.  Surely 
the  OFCC's  officials  did  not  beheve  that 
they  did  not  need  any  advice. 

We  should  also  ask  whether  the  OPCC 
ever  held  hearings  on  the  Philadelphia 
plan  itself.  I  ask  this  not  in  argument, 
but  for  Information.  I  do  know  that  the 
OFCC  held  hearings  in  Philadelpliia 
last  August  before  Assistant  Secretary 
Fletcher  and  Director  Wllks.  This  hear- 
ing had  the  purpose  of  gathering  Infor- 
mation to  fix  the  percentage  'goals'  of 
the  PhUadelphia  plan.  The  Labor  De- 
partment Is  presently  reviewing  the  data 
gathered  at  this  hearing  to  see  if  it  Is 

But  I  do  not  know  that  a  hearing  was 
held  on  the  Philadelphia  plan  itself:  the 
June  27,  1969,  version  which  is  the  basis 
for  so  much  of  this  controversy.  Perhaps 
the  OFCC  held  hearings  on  the  original 
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nlan  which  was  scrapped  after  the 
g^ptroller  General  r^led  it  dl-^upted 
com^titive  bidding.  But  I  ^"^-ff^  "^J 
sake  of  InformaUon-whether  it  held 
hearings  before  Lssuing  the  plan  of  June 
27  If  no  hearings  were  held  I  think  we 
should  know  If  they  were  I  think  ^ 
should  know  who  was  invited  and  what 

*"^'Sj"is  another  point  In  this  bUl  of 
particulars,  which  also  concerns  the  ad- 
minitration  of  the  OFCC    Last  Thurs- 
day afternoon.  Order  No  4  »;f s/Tl^^ated 
to  the  sutus  of  a  draft    It  had  been  an 
official  orxler  untU  that  ume^  Mr^  VVilks 
subsequenUy  has  said  that  he  Pla-^;  to 
rel^e  It  within  the  next  2  weeks  with- 
out substanUal  change  . 
I  have  been  informed  that  as  of  -0 
minutes   ago,   the   OPCC   still   had   not 
acted    even    to    temporarUy    pull    back 
^r  NO.  4.  TO  do  so,  the  OPCC  must 
tssue  a  separate  order  stating  that  Or- 
der No  4  is  rescinded  They  have  not  done 
^  mSess  we  believe  that  the  OFCC  can 
set  legal  restrictions  on  Federal  contrac- 
tors on  the  word  of  an  unnamed  spokes- 
man to  a  newspaper              ..  .,  _  „.  ,w„ 
I  wonder  whether  the  activities  of  th** 
OFCC  officials  m  the  case  of  Order  No 
4    are    t>-pical   of    that   agency's    opera- 
tions   Let  us  look  at  the  record    Hrst. 
those  officials  Issued  a  formal  order  with- 
out  the   approval   of   the   Secretary   of 
Labor  Then  they  kept  the  order  quiet  for 
2  months  while  its  Premises  were  un- 
der debate  m  the  Congress    When  the 
order  was  finally  publicized,  their  first 
reactions  were  to  deny  and  then  to  de- 
fend It    Then,  after  meeting  with  Sec- 
retary- Shultz.  they  claimed  that  it  *^s  a 
•draft"    but    issued    the    contradictor> 
statement  that  Mr  Wilks  had  spokenon 
It  m  Wlsconsm    At  one  POint.  an  OFtx. 
spokesman  told  the  Columbus,  Ohio.  Dis- 
patch that  the  order  had  been  pnrited 
In  an  obscure  publication  kno^-n  as    Le- 
gal Services"— a  publication  so  obscure^ 
toe   Dispatch   reported,    that   even    the 
Library  of  Congress  had  not  heard  of  It^ 
Later  the  OFCC  said  It  would  rescind  the 
order,  but  as  of  25  minutes  ago.  It  had 
taken  no  such  action. 

Throughout  these  maneuverlngs  the 
OPCC  has  stuck  by  Its  claim  that  Order 
No  4  does  not  require  quotas— a  ridicu- 
lous assertion  And  as  yet  there  has  been 

IK)  hearing.  ,  ,     ^^ 

Mr  President,  the  conclusion  is  OD- 
vious  The  OPCC  tells  the  Congress  and 
the  pubUc  that  It  Is  taking  one  act  on 
while  at  the  same  time  It  Is  actually  doing 
the  opposite  I  believe  the  phrase  for  that 
situation  Is  a  credibility  gap 

I  just  want  my  colleagues  here  and 
m  the  House  to  know,  Mr.  President, 
what  the  OFCC  has  done  I  want  them 
to  know  that  while  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment was  Insisting  to  the  Congress  that 
the  OPCC  did  not  require  OJiotAS,  the 
OPCC  was  busy  Implementing  0«" Jl,a 
4  I  want  them  to  know  that  the  OFCC 
still  has  every  intention  of  keeping  Or- 
der  No.  4  In  eflect 

In  Order  No  4,  the  OPCC  has  ex- 
pressed Its  Intent  In  the  administration 
of  the  Philadelphia  plan  and  other  Fed- 
eral employment  programs  It  has  shown 
what  It  will  and  wiU  not  accept  from 
Federal  contractors.  We  must  remember 
that  even  If  Order  No.  4  never  aga  n 
emerges  from  the  OPCC,  its  Intent  Is  still 


present.  It  was  present  when  we  voted 
on  the  rider  amendment,  although  the 
Labor  Department  assured  us  that  no 
quotas  were  required.  The  same  »"*«"»- 
the  intent  to  impose  Ulegal  racial  hiring 
Tu^slwUl  underlie  the  Philadelphia 
plan  should  we  have  the  occasion  to  vote 

on  it  again  

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  OPCC  Or 
der  No  4  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
RECoRt,.  together  with  four  newspaper 
Rrncles  which  depict  the  events  at  the 
Lnbor  Departtrent  after  Order  No  4  was 

m.ide  public  ^     .     »  „# 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  oi 
ti-.e  order  ar.d  the  four  newspapeir  arti- 
cles were  orxlered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

0«DER    No     4 


1      POBPOSli 

Tli'.e  41.  Subpart  C.  Chapler  GO-l  40.  M- 
nrmame  AcUon  CompUaace  Programs,  re- 
;  .-^t  '\hat  each  prime  ^^''^'^'JJ^'^l 
?„ntractor  v^nth  50  or  more  '^J^P  °> 7^,'*. 
ft  r  .titract  of  »60.000  or  more  develop  » J^" 
?ei»  afTrrnanve  action  compliance  program 
for  each  erf  lu  esUbllsIunenU  This  secUon 
deuuls  U^  conient  required  or  these  pro- 
^r^"^s  a^d  requires  their  maintenance 
fi^hm  120  days  Irom  the  commencement  of 
^c^^'ntra^t  since  the  eftectlve  d.te  of  the 
Rules  and  Regulations,  or  July  1.  1968^ 

A  rev'ew  of  agency  compliance  surveys  In- 
dloa^J  that  miny  'contractor,  <lo  -*^^-; 
affirmative  action  proiirams  on  file  at  the 
time  til  esubiuhment  is  visited  by  a  com- 
pUiuicc  investigator 

2.    ACTION 

If  a  contractor  has  entered  into  a  Cj^tract 
su  ,^l  'o  the  current  0«:c  re^'UlaUoM 
a  ,^v  of  their  establUhments.  over  120 
dars  prior  to  the  date  of  an  investlgaUon. 
^^hL  no  amrmauve  action  P  ;'"  ^^  «''^ 
that  contractor  Is  nut  in  cumpUancB  wlUx 
t^e  Relations  issued  under  ExecuUve  Or- 
de-  ime  until  such  a  plan  is  developed 
and  found  to  be  acceptable,  the  contractor 
must  not  be  found  In  compUance.  and  must 
"herefure   n.t   be   n^arded   a.   a  responsible 

'''tn*.^dlilon.  If.  during  the  com plianc«  re- 
view  deflclencle.  are   noted   not  adequately 
co-rected  by  the  afflrmaUve  action  plan,  or 
no  plaTls  available  regardle«  of  the  flnd- 
inw  of  the   review,   the  compliance  agency 
In^MLmedlately  Isime  a  noUce  to  the  con- 
trv-tor   Klvlng   Wm   30   days   to   .how  caus« 
u  to  wny  addiUonal  enforcement  proceed- 
inca    leadmg  to  cancellation,  auspensKin  or 
dXr^t.lhould  not  be  '-t.tu^^  U  no 
adequate    rc=.ponse    l»     given    within    such 
thirty    days,    the    compliance    agency    shall 
immediately  issue  a  notice  of  propoeed  can- 
c^.unon.   sLpenslon   or   debarment   pursu- 
ant    to    Section    60-1  36.  b).    giving    the /^ 
spondent  ten  days  to  requeat  a  hearing.  « 
.request  for  hearUig  ha.  not  feen  «^elyed 

within  ten  days  from  «<=«'PV°' »"'=,^„,'^,'lV!?, 
such  contractor  will  be  declared  Ineligible 
fur  further  contract  consideration  and  cur- 
rent con-racw  will  be  cancelled  or  terml- 
na'ed  Pursuant  to  Paragraph  —  of  this 
Order  no  new  contracts  shall  be  awarded 
during  these  proceedings  without  the  specific 
written  approval  of  the  Director  OPCC 

Affirmative  Action  plans  must  contain  the 
following  luformaUon 

,»)  An  analysis  of  all  major  Job  cla»l- 
flcaionlat  the  facility,  with  explanations 
L  t"  Why  minorities  may  currently  be  un- 
der-u'Ulzed  In  any  one  or  more  Job  c'*"* 
^Under-utlUzatlon-  Is  defined  as  having 
ftwer  minorities  in  a  particular  Job  clas. 
than  their  avalUt-iiUy  1"  the  community: 

,b.  Goals  and  largeU  and  affirmative  ac- 
tion commltmenLs  deslgr.ed  to  rfl'fj^*"^ 
den^enrles  identlflwl  by  the  company    Such 


goals  and  target,  should  b«  In  t«rm«  at 
Specific  numbers,  by  Job.  or  Job  cla»e.  hav- 
inT  .ImUar  content,  wage  rate*  and  oppor- 
tunules,  with  ipeciac  tlmeUblea  for 
achievement.  In  establishments  with  over 
1,000  employees,  goals  and  targets  may  be 
prewnted  by  department; 

(c)  Support  daU  for  above  analysis  and 
program  Such  data  should  Include  progres- 
bioi  lln.  charts,  seniority  rosters,  applicant 
now  data,  and  applicant  rejection  ratios, 
indicating  minority  status. 

In  addition,  the  kinds  of  aftlrmatlve  action 
to  be  taken,  or  the  level  of  effort  expected 
or  a,jv eminent  contractors.  Is  as  follows: 

A*nrmaUve  action.  a.s  related  to  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity,  must  be  defined  as 
apeciiic  and  individual  result  oriented  pro- 
i?rain.s  designed  to  materially  Increase  the 
utilization  of  minorlues  at  all  leveU  and 
in  all  segn.enls  of  the  work  force. 

Effective  Affirmative  Action  Programs  shall 
contain,  but  not  necessarily  be  limited  to. 
the  fol'owing  ingredients: 

I  Development  or  Reaffirmation  of  Com- 
pany PoUcy  of  Non-Dlficrimlnatlon  in  all 
Personnel  Actions. 

II  Formal  Internal  and  External  Dissemi- 
nation of  Company  Policy. 

III  Establishment  of  Clear- Cut  Respon- 
<;ibimies-Une  Staff  Relationship. 

IV  Identification  of  Problem  Areas  by  Di- 
vision. Department  Location,  and  Job  Clas- 
.Uflcatlon  

V  Establishment  of  Company  Ooals  and 
Oblertlves  by  Division.  Department.  Loca- 
tion and  Job  Classification;  Including  Tar- 
net  Completion  Dates.  ,   .    ,, 

VI  Development  and  Execution  of  AcUon 
Oriented  Programs  Designed  to  Eliminate 
Problems  and  Further  Designed  to  Attain 
ZstubllsheU  Ooals  and  Objectives. 

VII  Design  and  Implementation  of  Inter- 
nal Audit  and  Reporting  System,  to  Measure 
Effectiveness  of  Total  Program. 

VIII  Active  Support  of  Local  and  Nation- 
al Community  Action  Programs. 

SuKttesilons  for  action  covering  the  ab«nM 
Itenvs  follow: 

I  Development  or  reaffirmation  of  com- 
pany policy  of  non-dlscrlmlnatlon  In  all  per- 
Bonn^l  Actions. 

The  company  policy  statement  shall  Indi- 
cate the  chief  executive  officers  attitude  on 
the  subject  matter,  assign  corporate  reapon- 
BibiUty  and  provide  for  a  reporting  or  moni- 
toring procedure.  Specific  Items  to  be  men- 
Uoned  include,  but  are  not  limited  to: 

1  Recnilt.  hire  and  promote  lor  all  Jon 
classifications  without  regard  to  race,  creed, 
color,  national  origins,  sex  or  age;  except 
where  sex  or  age  Is  a  bona  fide  occupational 
qualification.  .„,.,„ 

3  Base  decision,  on  employment  solely 
upon  an  individual-,  qualification,  for  tho 
position  being  filled. 

3  Make  promotion  decisions  only  on  the 
individual's  qualifications  as  related  to  the 
requirements  of  the  position  for  which  he  Is 
being  cons'.dered.  ..,^„.= 

4  Insure  that  all  other  personnel  actions 
such  a.  compensation,  benefits,  transfers,  lay- 
offs return  from  layoff,  company  sponsored 
training,  education,  tuition  aselstance  social 
and  recreaUon  programs,  will  be  administered 
without  regard  to  race,  creed,  color,  national 
origin  sex  or  age;  e.tcept  where  sex  or  age 
is  a  bona  fide  occupational  quaUficatlon. 

In  keeping  with  the  above  policy,  the  com- 
pany will  periodically  conduct  analyses  or 
an  personnel  action,  to  Insure  equal  oppor- 

*"lI.*Formal  Internal  and  external  dissemi- 
nation of  company  p)ollcy. 
A  Internal  Dissemination: 

1  Include  In  company  policy  manual. 

2  Publicize  in  company  newspaper,  maga- 
zine, annual  report  and  other  media. 

3  conduct  special  meetings  with  ^KuXXve 
management,   and   ^upervl*^  personnri  ^ 
explain  Intent  of  policy  and  >n<»»^1"*>  !*- 
;.,>,,n.ibllliy     for    effective    implementation, 
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making   clear    the   chief   executive   officer's 

attitude.  _,  ^    „    _ 

4  Schedule  special  meetings  wltn  all  other 
employees  to  discuss  policy  and  explain  Indi- 
vidual employee  responsibilities. 

5.  Discuss  policy  thoroughly  In  both  em- 
ployee orientation  and  management  training 
programs. 

6  Meet  with  union  officials  to  Inform  them 
of  policy,  and  request  their  cooperation. 

7  Include  non-dlscrlmlnatlon  clause  In  all 
xiiiion  agreements,  and  review  all  contrac- 
lu;»l  provisions  to  ensure  they  are  non-dU- 
crimlnatory. 

8  Publish  articles  covering  EEO  programs, 
progress  reports,  promotions  of  minority  em- 
ployees, etc..  In  company  publications. 

9  Post  policy  on  company  bulletin  board.. 

10  When  employees  are  featured  In  prod- 
uct or  consumer  advertising,  both  minor- 
ity and  non-mlnorlty  employees  should  be 

pictured. 

B  External  Dissemination: 

1  Inform  all  recruiting  sources  verbally 
and  in  writing  of  company  policy,  stipulating 
that  these  sources  actively  recruit  and  refer 
minorities  for  all  positions  listed. 

2.  Send  written  notification  of  company 
policy  to  all  subconUactors.  vendors  and 
suppliers  requesting  appropriate  action  on 
their  part. 

3.  Incorporate  Equal  Opportunity  clause 
In  all  purchase  orders,  leases,  contracts,  etc. 

4.  Notify  minority  organizations,  commu- 
nity agencies,  community  leaders,  secondary 
echools  and  colleges,  of  company  policy, 
preferably  In  writing. 

5.  When  employees  are  pictured  In  con- 
sumer or  help  wanted  adverUslng,  both  ml- 
norlUes  and  non-mlnorltles  should  be  shown. 

in.  Establishment  of  clear-cut  responsl- 
bllltles-llne/ staff  relationships. 

A  A  corporate  executive  shall  be  appointed 
AS  Director  or  Manager  of  company  Equal 
Opportunity  Programs.  Depending  upon  the 
size  and  geographical  alignment  of  the  com- 
pany this  may  be  his  sole  responsibility, 
in  addition,  he  shall  be  given  the  necessary 
top  management  support  and  adequate  staff 
to  execute  his  assignment.  His  responsibilities 
wUl  Include,  but  not  necessarily  be  limited 

to: 

1  Developing  policy  statement,  affirmative 
action  programs.  Internal  and  external  com- 
munication techniques. 

2.  Assisting  in  the  identification  of  prob- 
lem areas. 

3.  Assisting  line  management  in  arriving 
at  solutions  to  problems. 

4.  Designing  and  implementing  audit  and 
reporting  systems  that  will : 

a.  Measure  effectiveness  of  company  pro- 
grams. 

b.  Indicate  need  for  remedial  action. 

c.  Determine  the  degree  to  which  com- 
pany goals  and  objectives  have  been  at- 
tained. . 

6.  Serving  a.  liaison  between  company  and 
enforcement  agencle.,  minority  organiza- 
tions, and  community  action  groups. 

6.  Keeping  management  informed  at  lat- 
est developments  in  the  entire  equal  oppor- 
tunity area.  .    ^     ^  ^ 

B.  Une  responsibilities  should  Include,  but 
not  be  limited  to.  the  following: 

1.  Assisting  in  the  identification  of  prob- 
lem areas  and  establishment  of  local  and 
unit  goals  and  objectives. 

2.  Active  involvement  with  local  minority 
organization,  and  community  action  groups. 

3.  Periodic  audit  of  hiring  and  promotion 
patterns  to  Instue  goals  and  objectives  are 
met. 

4.  Regular  discussion,  with  local  man- 
agers, supervisors  and  employees  to  be  c«- 
taln  company  policies  are  being  followed. 

5.  Review  of  the  qualifications  of  all  em- 
ployee, to  insure  minorities  are  given  ftill 
opporttmities  for  transfers  and  promotions. 

6.  Career  counseimg  for  all  employees. 

7.  F«rlodle  audit  to  insure  each  location  Is 
In  compliance  In  areas  such  as: 


a.  Posters  are  properly  displayed. 

b.  All  facilities,  including  company  hous- 
ing, are  in  fact,  desegregated,  both  in  policy 
and  m  use. 

c.  Mmorlty  employees  are  participating  in 
all  company  sponsored  educational,  ualn- 
Ing,  recreational  and  social  activities. 

8.  Supervision  must  understand  that  their 
work  performance  Is  being  evaluated  on  the 
basis  of  their  EEO  results,  as  well  as  other 
criteria. 

IV.  Identification  of  Problem  Areas  by  Di- 
vision,  Department,    Location    and   Job 
Classification. 
A.  Make  an  in-depth  analysis  of  the  fol- 
lowing, paying  particular  attention  to   Ap- 
prentice.  Craftsmen,   and   all   While    Collar 
categories : 

1.  Racial  mix  of  work  force. 

2.  Racial  mix  of  applicant  fiow.  (It  Is  rec- 
ognized that  those  states  having  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practices  legislation  expressly  for- 
bid the  racial  Identification  of  Individual 
applicants.  However,  during  compliance  re- 
views, companies  are  often  required  to  fur- 
nish Information  as  to  the  number  of  ap- 
plicants, by  position  applied  for,  by  race.) 

3.  Total  selection  process: 
Position  description; 
Man  specification; 
Application  forms; 
Interview  procedure; 
Test  administration; 
Test  validation; 
Referral  procedure;  and 
Final  selection  process. 

4.  Transfer  and  promotion  practices. 

5.  Facilities,  company  sponsored  recrea- 
tion and  social  events,  and  special  programs 
such  as  educational  assistance. 

6.  Seniority  practices  and  seniority  pro- 
visions of  union  contracts, 

7.  Apprenticeship  programs. 

8.  All  company  trainmg  programs,  formal 
and  Informal. 

9.  Attitude  of  work  force. 

10.  Technical  phases  of  compliance  such 
as  poster  and  notification  to  labor  unions, 
retention  of  applications,  notification  to  sub- 
contractors, etc. 

B.  If  any  of  the  following  Items  are  found 
in  the  analysis,  special  corrective  action  must 
be  taken. 

1.  No  minorities  In  specific  work  classi- 
fications. 

2.  Minorities  in  work  classification  but 
ratio  of  mmorlty  appUcants  below  ratio  of 
minority  applicant  community. 

3.  Lateral  and/or  vertical  movement  of 
minority  employees  occurrmg  at  a  lesser  rate 
(compared  to  work  force  mU)  than  th^t  of 
non-minority  employees. 

4.  The  selection  process  elemlnates  a 
higher  percentage  of  minorities  than  non- 
minorities. 

6.  Applicants  and  related  pre-employment 
forms  not  In  compliance  with  local,  state 
or  federal  legislation. 

6.  Position  descriptions  Inaccurate  In  re- 
lation to  actual  functions  and  duties. 

7.  Man  specifications  not  validated  in  re- 
lation to  position  requirements  and  Job  per- 
formance. 

8.  Test  norms  not  validated  by  location, 
work  performance  and  mcluslon  of  minori- 
ties m  sample. 

9.  Referral  ratio  of  minorities  to  the  hiring 
supervisor  or  manager  indicates  an  abnormal 
percentage  are  being  rejected  as  compared 
to  non-mlnorlty  applicants. 

10.  Minorities  are  excluded  from  or  are 
not  participating  In  company  sponsored  ac- 
tivities or  programs. 

11.  De  facto  segregation  still  exists  at  some 
facilities.  _ 

13.  Seniority  provisions  contribute  to  overt 
or  inadvertent  discrimination,  i.e.,  a  racial 
disparity  exists  between  length  of  service 
and  types  of  Jobs  held. 

13.  Non-support  of  company  poUcy  by 
managers,  supervisors  or  employees. 

14.  Minorities  not   included   In   appren- 


ticeship programs,  or  are  only  participating 
on  a  "token"  basis. 

15.  No  formal  techniques  established  for 
evaluating   effectiveness    of    EEO    programs. 

16.  Lack  of  access  to  suitable  housing  In- 
hibits employment  of  qualified  minorities  for 
professional   and  management   positions 

17.  Labor  unions  and  subcontractors  not 
notified  of  their  resiK)nslbUltles. 

18.  Purchase  orders  do  not  contain  EF.O 
clause. 

19.  Posters  not  on  display. 

V.  Establishment  of  company  goals  and  ob- 
jectives by  division,  department,  location, 
and  Job  classification:  Including  target  com- 
pletion date. 

A  Establish  goals  and  objectives  coverlni; 
problem  areas  Identified  In  preceding  sec- 
tion. 

B.  Involve  personnel  relations  staff,  de- 
partment and  division  heads,  and  local  and 
unit   managers   In   the  goal  setting  process. 

C.  Goals  should  be  significant,  measur- 
able and  attainable. 

D.  Goals  should  be  specific  both  for  planned 
results  and  timetable  (examples). 

(Completely  desegregate  facilities  by  Jan- 
uary 1,  1970. 

Increase  flow  of  minority  applicants  for 
sales  positions  by  at  least  35  percent  by 
March   1,   1970. 

New  York  office  plans  to  hire  20  sales  rep- 
resentatives by  March  1,  1970.  Ten  of  the 
twenty  will  be  minorities.  Six  of  the  ten 
will  be  Negro. 

Fifteen  percent  of  employees  promoted 
into  supervisory  positions  In  1970  will  be 
minorities. 

Total  company  white  collar  employment 
win  increase  by  40  percent  by  June  1.  1970. 

VI.  Development  and  execution  of  action 
oriented  programs  designed  to  ellnUnate 
problems  and  further  designed  to  attain  es- 
tablished goals  tmd  objectives. 

A.  Conduct  detailed  analysis  of  position 
descriptions  to  Insure  they  accurately  re- 
flect position  functions,  and  are  consistent 
for  the  same  position  from  one  location  to 
another. 

B.  Validate  man  specifications  by  division, 
department,  location  and  Job  classification 
using  Job  performance  criteria.  Special  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  academic,  expe- 
rience and  skill  reqiUrements  to  Insure  that 
the  requirements  In  themselves  do  not  con- 
stitute Inadvertent  discrimination.  Specifi- 
cations must  be  consistent  for  the  same  Job 
classification  In  all  locations  and  must  be 
free  from  bias  as  regards  to  race,  sex,  or  age 
except  where  sex  or  age  can  be  proven  to 
be  a  bona  fide  occupational  qualification. 
Where  requirements  screen  out  a  dispro- 
portionate number  of  minorities,  such  re- 
quirements should  be  professionally  vali- 
dated to  Job  performance. 

C.  Approved  position  descriptions  and 
man  specifications  shall  be  made  available 
to  aU  members  of  management  Involved  in 
the  recruiting,  screening,  selection  and  pro- 
motion process.  Copies  should  also  be  dis- 
tributed to  aU  recruiting  sources. 

D.  Evaluate  total  selection  process  to  In- 
sure freedom  from  bias  and  attainment  of 
goals  and  objectives. 

1.  All  persoimel  Involved  in  the  recruit- 
ing, screening,  selection,  promotion,  disci- 
plinary and  related  processes  should  be  care- 
fully selected  and  trained  to  Insure  elimi- 
nation of  bias  in  all  personnel  actions. 

2.  VaUdate  all  selection  criteria  (Note  De- 
partment of  Labor  Order  of  September  9, 
1968  covering  the  Validation  of  Employment 
Tests  and  Other  Selection  Techniques  by 
Contractors  and  Subcontractors  Subject  to 
the  Provisions  of  Executive  Order  11246) .  Key 
points  In  this  order  are : 

Each  contractor  regularly  usmg  test  to 
select  among  candidates  for  hire,  transfer 
or  promotion  to  Jobs  must  have  available 
for  inspection,  within  a  reasonable  time, 
evidence  that  tests  are  valid  for  their  in- 
tended purpose.  Such  evidence  shall  be  ex- 
amined during  compliance  reviews  for  Indi- 
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CAiioDs  Of  pcK&ible  discriaUDAUoa.  aucti  as 
iiutancfs  of  higher  rejecllon  rates  for 
minority  cuididacea  than  non-minonty 
Candidates 

E.idence  of  a  teM  s  vulldlty  shaU  consist 
oi  empirical  data  demoo^tratmg  that  the 
ler.t  IS  predictive  of  or  sigmflcaiitly  corre- 
lated with  impwrtaut  elements  of  work  be- 
h3Mor  relevant  to  the  Jjbis)  for  which 
cMiclldat«s    are    being    evatviated. 

Err.pirloa;  evidence  In  s'.ipp<-^r'.  of  a  test's 
v.i:.dltv  mxist  be  b,i*ed  on  studies  employing 
^etieriilW  accepted  prixredures  for  determln- 
ing  criterlon-reUt«d  validity,  such  as  those 
descrtt)«l  In  the  American  Psychological  As- 
sociation s  Standards  for  Education  and  Psy- 
chological Tests  and  Manuals 

When  a  concurrent  valid. ;y  study  is  c jn- 
dic;ed  the  sample  should  be  «o  fir  as  ;ech- 
nlcTlly  feasible,  representative  of  the  minor- 
ity groups  currently  includel  In  U>e  candi- 
date population 

Tests  must  be  administered  and  "scored 
xmder  c.ntrolled  nd  standardized  condi- 
tions, with  proper  safeguards  employed  to 
protect  the  security  of  test  score*  and  insure 
that  scores  do  not  enter  into  any  Judgments 
of  Individual  adequacy  that  are  to  be  uied  as 
criterion  measures 

The  work  behavior  or  other  criteria  of  em- 
ployee adequacy  niU'^t  t)«  fully  described 
Whatever  criteria  are  used  should  represent 
major  or  critical  work  behaviors  as  revealed 
by  careful  Job  analyses. 

Presentations  of  tne  results  of  a  validation 
study  must  include  graphical  and  statistical 
repreaentatlons  of  the  relationships  between 
the  testi3i  and  the  criteria  permitting  Judg- 
ments of  the  testis  I  utility  in  making  predic- 
tions of  future  work  t>ehavlor 

Data  must  be  generated  and  results  re- 
ported separately  for  minority  and  non- 
minorlty  groups  wherever  technically  feasi- 
ble 

3  Selection  techniques  other  than  tests 
may  also  be  improperly  used  so  as  to  have  the 
effect  of  discriminating  against  minority 
groups  Such  techniques  Include  but  are  not 
restricted  to.  unscored  Interviews,  unscored 
application  forms,  arrest  records,  and  credit 
checks.  Where  tbere  are  data  suggesting  that 
such  unfair  discrimination  exist  (eg.  dif- 
ferential rates  of  rejecting  applicants  from 
different  ethnic  groups  or  disproportionate 
representation  of  some  ethnic  groups  In  em- 
ployment In  certain  classes  of  Jobs) .  then  the 
contractor  may  be  called  upon  to  present 
evidence  of  the  validity  of  any  of  his  un- 
scored procedures 

E  The  rate  of  minority  applicants  recruited 
should  approximate  or  equ&l  the  ratio  of 
minorities  to  the  applicant  population  In 
each  location  Suggested  techniques  to  In- 
crease the  flow  of  minority  applicants  fol- 
lows: 

1 .  Certain  organizations  such  as  the  Urban 
League.  Job  Corps.  Equal  Opportunity  Pro- 
grams, Inc  .  Concentrated  Employment  Pro- 
grams. Neighborhood  Touth  Corps.  Secondary 
Schools.  Colleges,  and  "City"  Colleges  with 
high  minority  enrollment,  the  State  Employ- 
ment Service,  specialized  employment  agen- 
cies, Asplra.  LULAC.  SER.  the  O  I.  Porum. 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  are 
normally  prepared  to  refer  qualified  minority 
applicants  In  addition,  community  leaders 
a^  Individuals  shall  b«  added  to  recruiting 
sources. 

.'  Formal  briefing  sessions  shall  be  held, 
preferably  on  company  premises,  with  repre- 
sentatives from  these  recruiting  sotiroee. 
Plant  tours,  presentations  by  minority  em- 
ployees, clear  and  concise  explanations  of 
current  and  future  job  openings,  position 
descriptions,  man  spedflcatlons.  explanations 
of  the  company's  selection  process,  and  re- 
cruiting literature  should  be  an  Integral  part 
of  the  briefings  Formal  arrangements  should 
be  made  for  referral  of  applicants,  follow -up 
with  sources,  and  feedback  on  disposatloo  ot 
applicants. 
3.   Idoont/   employees,   uainf  prooedurva 


similar  to  a.  above,  shall  t>e  actively  encour- 
aged to  refer  applicants 

4  A  special  effort  shall  be  made  to  include 
mln'jritles  on   the  Personnel   Relation  Staff 

5.  Minority  employees  shall  t>e  made  avail- 
able for  participation  In  Career  Days.  Youth 
Motivation  Programs,  and  related  activities 
In  their  communities 

6  Active  participation  In  Job  Fairs'  Is 
desirable.  Company  representative-!  so  par- 
ticipating shall  be  given  authority  to  make 
on-'.he-spot  hiring  c.jmtnr. mentis 

7  Active  recruiting  programs  shall  be 
carried  out  at  secondary  schools.  Junior  col- 
leges, and  colleges  with  minority  enroll- 
mcnt.<! 

8  Special  empl.iymrnt  programs  shall  be 
undertaken  whenever  possible  ^i"ir.e  pos- 
sible programs  are 

a  Tevhnlcal  and  non-technlonl  co-rp  pru- 
gra-ns  with  the  predominantly  Negro  col- 
leges 

b  ".^fter  school"  and  or  work-study  Jobs 
for  mln.iritv  youths 

c    Summer  Jobs  for  underprivileged  youth 

d  Summer  work-s*udy  programs  for  fac- 
ulty members  of  the  predominantly  minority 
schools  and  colleges 

e  Motivation  training  and  employment 
pr  Rrams  for  the  hard-core  unemployed 

9  When  recruiting  brochures  pictorlally 
present  work  sltuatu>ns.  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  work  force  should  t>e  tncUided 

10  Help  wanted  advertising  should  be  ex- 
panded to  include  the  minority  news  media 
on  a  regular  basis 

P  Assure  that  minority  employees  nre 
given  equal  opportunity  for  promotion  This 
can  be  achieved  by  ■ 

1  An  inventory  of  current  minority  em- 
ployees to  determine  academic  skill  and  ex- 
perience level  of  Individual  employees 

J  Initiating  necessary  remedial.  Job  train- 
ing .-ind  Work-study  programs 

3  Developing  and  Implementing  formal 
employee  evaluation  programs 

4  Being  certain  "man  specl flea' Ions"  have 
been  validated  on  Job  performance  related 
criteria  (Minorities  shall  not  be  required  to 
possess  higher  qualifications  than  those  of 
the  lowest  qualified  incumbent  if  they  were 
Initially  placed  In  a  discriminatory  manner  ) 

5  When  apparently  qualified  minorities  are 
passed  over  for  upgrading,  require  supervls- 
ory  personnel  to  submit  written  Justification. 

e  Establishing  formal  career  counseling 
program  to  Include  attitude  development, 
educational  aid.  job  rotation,  buddy  system. 
etc 

7  Reviewing  seniority  practices  and  se- 
niority clauses  in  union  contracts  to  Insure 
such  practices  or  clauses  are  non-dlacrlml- 
natory  and  do  not  h«ve  a  discriminatory 
effect. 

O  Make  certAln  facilities  and  company- 
sponsored  social  and  recreation  activities  are 
desegregated.  Actively  encourage  minority 
employees  to  participate 

VII  Design  and  Implement  Internal  audit 
and  reporting  systenM  to  measure  effective- 
ness of  total  prof^ram 

A.  Monitor  records  of  referrals,  placements, 
transfers,  promotions,  and  terminations  at 
all  levels  to  Insure  non-dlscrlmlnatory  policy 
Is  earned  out. 

B.  Require  formal  reports  from  unit  man- 
agers on  a  schedule  basis  as  to  degree  to 
which  corporate  or  unit  go*U  are  attained 
and  time  tal>le«  met 

C.  Review  report  results  with  all  levels  of 
management 

D  Advise  top  management  of  program  ef- 
fectiveness and  submit  recommendations  to 
improve  unsatisfactory  performance. 

VIII.  Actively  support  local  and  national 
community  action  programs 

A.  Appoint  key  memt>en  of  management  to 
serve  on  Merit  Employment  Councils.  Com- 
munity Relations  Boards  and  almllar  organi- 
zations 

B  Bncourace  minority  employees  to  ac- 
tively parucipete  on  the  PllUUJj^f  Progreaa 
Youth  MoCivaUoD  Task  Force. 


C  Support  Vocational  Guidance  Insti- 
tutes. Vestibule  Training  Programs  and  sim- 
ilar activities. 

D  Assist  secondary  schools  and  colleges 
wiih  signillcant  minority  enrollment  in  pro- 
grams designed  to  enable  graduates  of  these 
institutions  to  compete  In  the  open  employ- 
ment   market   on   a   more   equitable   basis. 

E  Ptibllclze  achievements  of  minority  em- 
ployees in  local  and  minority  news  media. 

y  Support  programs  developed  by  Plans  for 
Progress,  the  National  Alliance  of  Business- 
men,   the   Urban   Coalition   and   similar   or- 

f  ■(111.  alloiis 

3      SUPLK^itOL'RE 

Memorandum  from  this  Office  entitled  "Af- 
nrniatlve  Action  Plans"  dated  September  15, 
19«9.  Is  hereby  superseded  and  rescinded. 

«      AVTHORrrT 

This  action  Is  taken  pursuant  to  Execu- 
ti'.e  Order  11246  Sections  201.  205.  211;  41 
CKK  Sections  CO   16,  60-1.28.  60-1.29.  60-1  40. 

s.   xmcrrvr  DA-n 
This  Order  is  effective  Immediately. 

I  From  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 

Jan     15.    19701 

United  ST.^TE3  Tichttns  HmiNO  Guides  roa 

Contracts 

(By  Dana  BuUen) 

Tough  new  guidelines  for  minority  hiring 
by  all  federal  contractors  have  been  est.»b- 
lished  quietly  by  the  Labor  Department — 
guidelines  that  a  critic  claims  make  the  con- 
troversial Philadelphia  Plan  "look  like  small 
potatoes." 

Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.,  D-N.C,  today  re- 
leased a  copy  of  the  gtUdellnes — set  up  Nov. 
30 — and  accused  the  Labor  Department  of 
"dirty  pool"  In  not  announcing  the  action 
sooner. 

A  department  spokesman  acknowledged 
there  had  been  no  public  announcement  and, 
so  far.  no  publication  of  the  guidelines  in  the 
official  Federal  Register  But  he  denied  there 
was  any  effort  to  keep  them  quiet. 

NOT  A  8CCKTT  OkOBB 

"This  Is  not  a  secret  order,  as  some  peo- 
ple have  been  saying."  asserted  Leonard  Bler- 
mann.  senior  compliance  officer  with  the 
Labor  Department's  Office  of  Federal  Con- 
tract Compliance. 

Asked  about  the  order  after  Ervln  disclosed 
It.  Blermann  agreed  that  Its  provisions  are 
"tough."  but  he  called  them  "different" 
rather  than  "tougher"  than  the  Philadelphia 
Plan. 

The  Philadelphia  Plan,  which  generated  a 
bitter  fight  as  Congreas  pressed  to  adjourn 
before  Christmas,  suggests  specific  percent- 
ages for  minority  hiring  that  critics  contend 
are  illegal  racial  quotas.  -^v 

Administration  spokesmen  contend  the 
Philadelphia  Plan— which  the  Senate,  but 
not  the  House,  voted  to  block — merely  re- 
quires "good  faith"  efforts  to  promote  minor- 
ity hiring  So  far,  the  plan  covers  only  six 
construction  unions  In  the  Philadelphia  area. 

IfO   PiaCXICTACES 

The  new  gMldellnes  contain  no  required 
racial  percentages,  although  several  examples 
of  the  level  of  Negro  hiring  that  would  meet 
the  standards  do  set  numerical  figures. 

Blermann  said  the  guidelines  require  a  firm 
doing  business  with  the  government  to  set 
specific  goals  and  targets  for  minority  hiring 
but  that  these  could  be  "reasonable"  rather 
than  a  set  percentage. 

The  guidelines,  which  Ervln  said  the  gov- 
ernment "quietly  circulated"  during  the  past 
two  months  while  the  Philadelphia  Plan 
fight  grew  on  Capitol  Hill,  go  beyond  that 
plan  In  a  number  of  ways. 

They  apply  to  all  federal  contractors  rather 
than  Just  construction  projecu.  They  are 
nationwide,  and  a  considerably  wider  range 
of  firms  Is  covered. 

Under  the  Philadelphia  Plan,  a  Orm  dotn« 
•500.000  worth  of  work  for  the  Boremment 
must    promote    minority    hlrlnc.    Tlie   nev 
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guidelines  reach  firms  that  handle  as  UtUe 
as  $50,000  worth  of  federal  work. 

Blermann  said  the  guldeUnee  supplement 
a  general  requirement  for  steps  to  pr«not* 
minority  hiring  announced  last  Sept  15.  A 
press  release  notified  the  public  of  that,  he 

He  said  It  was  thought  It  would  have  been 
a  bit  redundant"  to  Iseue  a  subsequent  press 
M'case  on  Nov  20  when  the  specific  guide- 
lines ImpleraenUng  the  earlier  memorandum 
were  ordered. 

Administrative  difficulties  held  up  publica- 
tion of  the  guidelines  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. Blermann  said.  They  will  be  placed  in 
the  Register  shortly,  he  added. 

As  long  ago  as  July  1968,  Labor  Department 
rules  required  government  contracts  to  con- 
uiln  "an  affirmative  action  plan  "  for  mlnor- 
itv  hiring  Later  surveys  showed  proper  plans 
were  not  being  filed.  Blermann  said,  so  the 
new   rules   were   set    up   to   strengthen    the 

'"^The'Tuldellnes,  carrying  forward  an  earlier 
sanction,  provide  Uiat  a  contractor  who  1« 
not  in  compliance  may  be  denied  further 
federal  btislness  until  he  takes  steps  to  meet 
the  standards.  „»»„„♦ 

•It's  very  tough,  there's  no  question  about 
It  "  said  Blermann,  "It  says  U  you  don't  have 
a  plan,  you  don't  get  a  contract.  We're  Just 
not  as  specific  (on  what  U  required)  as  we 
were  in  tiie  Philadelphia  Plan" 

Ervln  said  the  new  guidelines  make  mlnor- 
Itv  hiring  on  federal  Jobs  "flatly  manda- 
tory"—citing  a  section  stating  "special  cor- 
rective action  must  be  taken"  If  certain  con- 
ditions are  foimd  to  exUt. 

Among  these,  he  said,  are  a  lower  percen- 
tage of  minority  worker,  in  a  work  claajri- 
flAuon  than  in  the  "minority  appUcant 
community."  leaser  rate  of  minority  promo- 
tions or  "inadvertent  discrimination. 

Examples  m  the  guideUnea  of  suggested 
minority   hiring   practice.   Include   the   fol- 

"Kev  York  sales  office  plans  to  hire  20  sales 
representatives  by  March  1.  1970.  Te°  "I  the 
30  wlU  be  minorities.  SU  of  the  10  wlU  be 
Negro."  

LACK    OF   PtJBLlCm    HTT 

Another  example  state.:  "Fifteen  percent 
of  employe,  promoted  into  supervisory  po- 
sitions WlU  be  minorities." 

In  crlUcUlng  the  guidelines.  Eryln  sa^d  he 
was  concerned  about  the  lack  ot  PubUcity 
given  them  during  congreaalonal  considera- 
tion of  the  Philadelphia  Plan. 

"My  point  is  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
had  already  implemented  (the  new  guide- 
lines)  at  the  time  the  administration  wM 
righteously  accusing  the  Senate  ol  play^g 
•dirty  pool"  in  adopting"  the  rider  to  block 
the  PhUadelphla  PUn.  Ervln  said,  accusing 
the  department.  Instead,  of  "dirty  pool. 


[From  the  Washington  Poet.  Jan.  18.  I9T01 
Virrm  Stat«s  Isstwa.  Biicai-ui  New  Racial 
Job  Cork 
Tough  new  rule,  for  minority  hiring  on 
all    government    contract,    were    »brupUy 
puuJd  back  yesterday  aft*r  the  Ljjtoor  De- 
Crtment  dl«x»Tered  It.  own  wUcltor  had 
Sot  p.«ed  on  their  legaUty  or  sultabUlty. 
The  aa-page  "Order  No.  4"  oT  the  Office 
of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  wa.  rereawa 
by  Sen.  Sam  J.  Krvln  Jr.  (D-N.C.) .  who  «ld 
It  make,  the  controversial  Philadelphia  Mmi 
for  minority  hiring  on  oonstrucUon  projecto 
■look  like  small  poutoea." 

He  accused  the  Labor  Department  of 
"dirty  pool"  for  quleUy  clrctUatlng  the  order 
for  nearly  two  months  among  lU  eompUaace 
personnel  without  any  pubUc  announcemwit. 
At  the  same  time,  he  kald.  the  Department 
was  fighting  an  tinsuccesslul  Senate  attempt 
to  ban  the  PhUadelphU  Plan.  The  Depart- 
ment denying  the  plan  set.  racial  quota.. 
said  then  that  all  the  plan  require.  U  "good 
lalth  eflorU."  ^  ^ 

"Unlike   the  PhlladelphU  Plan,  Order  4 
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nxake.  no  pretense  of  requiring  good  faith 
efforts   to  raise  the  percentage  of  minority 
group  employee,  in  federal  contract  work 
Ervln  said.  "The  order  makes  such  hiring 
flatly  mandatory."  „,„„» 

The  senator  cited  the  order's  requirement 
that    "special    corrective    action    must    be 

^The  "raUo  of  minority  applicants  (is)  be- 
low  the   raUo   of   minority   applicant   com- 

"^"LaVeral  and  or  vertical  movement  of  mi- 
nority employees  occurrs  at  « Josser  rate 
(compared  to  work  force  mix)  than  that  of 
non-mlnorlty  employees."  x,,„,,„ 

•'The  selection  process  eliminates  a  higher 
percentage   of  minorities   than   non-minon- 

•Seniority  provisions  contribute  to  overt 
or  inadvertent  discrimination,  le.,  a  racial 
disparity   exists    between    length    of   service 

•'"sVo^^aft^'Emna  protest.  Leonard 
Blermann.  senior  compUance  officer  of  the 
OFCC,  conceded  Issuance  of  the  order  but 
said  no  effect  had  been  made  to  keep  It  secret^ 
He  said  the  new  rules  were  set  up  to 
ftrengthen  the  progam  because  It  wa«  found 
that  poUnUal  government  contractors  were 
not  filing  adequate  "afllnnatlve  action  pro- 
granS'"  for  nUnorlty  hiring  under  the  old 

^"^tef  Tn  the  day  the  Labor  Department 
issued  this  statement: 

•Through  an  administrative  error,  a  draft 
was  circulated  prematurely,  not  secretly  as 
an  order.  The  circulated  draft  Is  not  flnalL 

AdmlnlstraUon  sources  subsequently  re- 
Dorted  that  the  Labor  Departments  chief 
^;^ofBcer.  Solicitor  Lau^^'^'^'  SUberman. 
bad  not  even  seen  the  order  and  that  Sec- 
retary George  P.  Shultz.  whUe  aware  of  the 
Z^.  md  not  know  that  It  had  been  dis- 
seminated without  clearance  „„.^v,rt 

The  Philadelphia  Plan  had  been  attack*^ 
as  unconsUtutlonal  for  «ttlng  hiring 
"quotas"  for  minority  employee  !«  co**"*; 
ventlon  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  The 
p!^  l?UlI  makes  no  mention  of  quot^  hut 
sets  "goalB"  requiring  average  minority  em- 

"l^ymfTt  of  M  P^'.r'^Sf^/^'S 
^ong  six  higher-paid  crafts  o«»  P^^*°fi. 
p^la-area  federal  construction  Jobs  of  more 

'^?drir-4  1.  much  broader  In  soop^ 
applying  to  aU  federal   contracts   of   more 

'"^Mii^^i^r^  contended  that  the  orde^. 
corrective  action  reaUy  "»'*^  '  f  *  '^,P?f " 
tlon  of  racial  hiring  quotas."  the  order  sets 
no  "goals"  of  It.  own. 

But  it  would  require  companlee  to  set  their 
own  "goals  and  «>bjectlvee  by  division,  de- 
^!^l  locaUd  ind  30b  dasslllcaUon.  in- 
eluding  target  completion  dates. 

ATekample.  of  affirmative  action  go^s 
that  would  be  acceptable.  Irvln  quoted  the 

following  from  the  order:  

"New  York  office  plans  to  hire  20  sale. 
repreeentaUve.  by  March  X.  1870.  Ten  of  the 
30  wUl  be  mlnorlUe..  six  of  the  10  will  be 
NeooM."  .    . 

"Fifteen  per  cent  of  employees  promoted 
into  wipervlaory  portions  In  1970  wUl  be 
mlnorltle.."  _        ^ 

The  order  atao  propo««  that  affirmative 
action  progrMM  orpand  help-wanted  adver- 
UMnc  "to  incdude  tbe  minority  new.  media 
ema  regular  baato."  pubUclae  achlevemenU 
or  minority  emjdoyee.  in  local  and  nilnorlty 
new.  m«Ua.  r«iulre  written  justlflcaUon 
when  ••apparently  qualified"  mlncolty  work- 
en  are  pawed  over  for  upgrading,  and  re- 
quire management's  active  support  of  local 
and  national  community  acUon  programs. 

The  guldrtlne.  propoee  that  "aU  perwrmel 
InvolvwJ  in  the  rw^ultlng.  '"'^'^-^^ 
tlon.  promotion,  dlwdpllnary  and  related 
procesM.  abotUd  be  carefuUy  .elected  and 
teamed  to  inaure  elimination  of  Ua.  in  aU 
perMnnel  actloo.." 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  16,  1970] 

Ebvin   Criticizes   OaDxas  on   Hikino — Caixs 

CONCRxas  DacxivTD  BT  New  RAcaai.  Quotas 

Washington,  January  15— Senator  Sam 
J  Ervln  Jr.  of  North  CaroUna  accused  the 
Administration  today  of  deceiving  Congress 
with  new  orders  setting  racial  quotes  for 
Federal  contractors. 

The  Labor  Department  denied  that  any 
such  orders  had  been  Issued.  After  officials 
In  the  department  issued  conflicting  stote- 
ments  as  to  whether  the  order  had  been 
made,  the  department  concluded  that  "a 
draft  was  circulated  prematurely." 

In  response  to  a  question  yesterday.  Ar- 
thur A.  Fletcher,  assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor,  denied  that  any  "blanket"  order  had 
been  Issued  requiring  Federal  contractors 
to  meet  certain  racial  hiring  quotas. 

Today.  Senator  Ervln  made  public  the 
text  of  a  Labor  Department  order.  It  out- 
lined minority  group  hiring  practices  that 
contractors  must  follow  In  getting  Federal 
contracts.  ^.     ,       __ 

Confronted  with  the  Ervln  disclosure. 
John  L  Wilkes,  director  of  the  departments 
OfBce  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance,  con- 
firmed '  hat  he  signed  the  order  Nov.  20  and 
that  it  had  been  circulated  to  all  Federal 
contracting  agencies. 

But  later  todav.  the  Labor  Department  Is- 
sued a  statement  saying  that  'through  an 
Administrative  error,  a  draft  was  circulated 
prematurely,  not  secretly,  as  an  order.  The 
circulated  draft  Is  not  final." 

Senator  Ervln,  a  Democrat,  had  charged 
that  the  order  was  secretly  Issued  at  the  same 
time  the  AdmlnUtratlon  was  telling  Con- 
gress its  PhUadelphla  Plan  for  minority  hir- 
ing would  require  only  "good  faith"  efforts 
by  contractors  and  would  not  set  quotas 

Senator  Ervln's  complaint  was  that  the 
AdministraUon's  argument  prompted  Con- 
CTesfi  not  to  pass  legislation  giving  the  Comp- 
troller General  the  right  to  forbid  payment 
of  such  quota  contracts. 

Mr  Wllks,  In  his  explanation  of  the  con- 
fusion, said  that  he  did  not  know  of  any 
companies  that  had  been  penalized  for  non- 
compliance with  the  order. 

JOHNSON  otnm    crrkn 
He  said  the  order  was  based  mi  an  executive 
order  Issued  In   1965  by  President  Johnson 
forbidding   discrimination   by   Federal   con- 
tractors. , 

Mr  Wllks  said  that  the  order  did  not  im- 
pose a  goal  or  range"  of  minority  hiring. 
However,  the  order  as  released  by  Senator 
Ervln  said:  "The  rate  of  minority  applicants 
recnilted  should  approximate  or  equal  the 
ratio  of  minorities  to  the  applicant  popula- 
tion In  each  location. 

Senator  Enrtn  noted  that  the  order  was 
issued  before  the  Congressional  debate.  But 
he  said  that  there  had  been  no  pubUc  no- 
tice of  It  that  Congress  had  been  unaware 
of  It.  and  that  It  had  not  been  publlahed 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

'■Unlike  the  Philadelphia  Plan."  Senator 
Ervln  said,  "the  order  makes  no  pretense  of 
requiring  good  faith  efforts  to  raise  the  per- 
centage  of  minority  group  employe.  In  fed- 
eral contract  work.  The  order  makes  such 
hiring  flatly  mandatory." 

Senator  Ervln  said  he  was  not  because 
they  might  result  in  more  Jobs  for  Negroes, 
"but  because  they  are  Illegal." 


I  Prom  the  Columbtis   (Ohio)    Dispatch. 
Jan.  16.  19701 

SENAToa  Shakm  Up  Laiioa  DsPAaxMENT 
(By  Roulhac  Hamilton) 

Washington.— Stung  by  a  senator". 
charges  that  the  Labor  Department  had  kept 
Mcret  a  sweeping  equal-employment  oppOT- 
tunltles  order  to  deceive  Congress,  Jittery 
department  officials  first  Insisted  the  order 
had  been  published— then  insisted  no  such 
order-exists. 


.>46 

The  ch.irges  were  leveled  by  Sen  Sam  J 
Ervin  Jr  D-N  C  who  said  the  order— first 
aisclosed  in  a.  copyrighted  Dispatch  Wash- 
lug'ou  Bureau  ariicle  Wednesday- Illegally 
imposed  flat  quotas  '  lor  minority  employ- 
ment bv  federal  contractors  nationwide 

Ervm"  srtld  the  order,  unrevealed  to  Con- 
gress or  to  the  public  until  now,'  was  an 
integral  part  of  the  Philadelphia  Plan  ■  and 
charged  that  the  Nixou  administration  knew 
of  the  orders  existence  when  it  wa:.  .issur- 
ing  Congress  last  year  that  the  PhiladelplUa 
Plan  required  no  quotas  but  only  go.  d  taith 
etTorti  to  employ  minorities   ' 

Questioned  about  the  Ervm  charges.  Jo- 
seph A  Loftus.  special  a-sistant  for  cmmu- 
ntcationa  to  labor  secretao'  Oeorge  Schulti. 
said  he  had  seen  the  order"  and  that  the 
department  took  particular  exception  '  to 
Ervins  charges  that  it  had  never  been  pub- 
lished. ^    , 

It  was,  Loftus  said  published  in  a  techn.- 
c*l  Journal.  Legal  Services  The  publica- 
tion U  so  obscure  that  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress said  later  it  had  never  heard  of  it 

Ixjftus  then  told  a  newsman  that  ■give  me 
an  hour  and  I  can  have  a  more  complete 
story  for  you  about  the  order  " 

Three  hours  later,  the  new»man  was  called 
by  a  departmental  news  branch  aide  with 
the  department  s  comment  on  Sen  Ervln  s 
aiatement  " 

•Through  administrative  error  !\  draft  not 
a  secret  order  was  circulated  This  is  not 
final. •■  the  aide  said 

Asked  If  anyone  was  available  who  couia 
explain  why  the  18-page  'draff  was  headed 
"order  No  4"  and  ended  with  the  statement. 
"thU  order  Is  effective  Immediately."  the 
news  branch  aide  replied,  "not  at  this  time  " 
Going  against  the  department's  abrupt 
shift  from  "order"  to  draff  was  the  fact 
that  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  John  E 
Wilts  director  of  the  OfBce  of  Pederal  Con- 
tract Compliance,  had  told  an  Ervln  aide  "the 
order  is  in  effect  and  will  be  published  In  the 
federal  re^ster  in  a  couple  of  days  ' 

Also  going  against  the  departments  new- 
est poeltlon  was  the  fact  that  a  compliance 
Officer  had  shown  a  copy  of  "the  order '  to  a 
Pittsburgh  steel  manufacturing  official  and 
had  told  him.  ThU  is  what  you  are  going 
to  have  to  do  This  is  it  ' 

There  also  was  a  reliable  report  the  OPCC 
Itaelf  had  held  a  meeting  of  its  compliance 
officers  at  a  conference  center  called  'wing- 
spread"  late  last  year  to  explain  the  terms  of 
"the  order  " 

Brvln  s*ld  in  his  statement  that  the  order 
dlacloMd  that  "the  true  deflnlUon  of  good 
faith'  and  afllrmaUve  action'  under  the 
Philadelphia  Plan  (isi  the  imposition  of 
racial  hiring  quotas  ^.^^  ^   ^ 

He  said  he  was  concerned  that  OFCC  haa 
written  'these  flat  quot*«  Into  order  No  4  not 
becavkss  they  might  result  in  more  Jobs  for 
minorities,  but  because  they  are  illegal  ' 

But  he  said  his  major  concern  about  the 
order  was  that  -.he  Congress  was  misin- 
formed by  the  Department  of  Labor"  when, 
during  conslderaUon  of  an  appropriations 
blU  in  December,  it  "assured  the  Congress 
that  the  Philadelphia  PUn  did  not  require 
the  Imposition  of  quotas  " 

At  that  time.  Ervln  asserted,  the  new 
order  had  been  in  effect  for  a  full  month 
and.  In  Its  scope,  "makes  the  announced 
Philadelphia  Plan  look  like  peanuts  " 

The  admlnlstraUon.  the  Senator  said, 
•knew  of  order  No  4  when  It  assured  the 
Senate  and  the  House  that  no  quotas  were 
required  under  the  Philadelphia  Plan  .  . 
the  Department  of  Labor  .  .  played  dirty 
pool    " 
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tutlon  of  Newark,  N  J  ,  to  receive  the 
Americanism  Award  of  the  New  Jersey 
Region  of  the  Antl-Defamallon  League, 
gave  me  great  pleasure 

In  his  remarks  on  this  occasion.  Mr. 
Kress  emphasized  the  special  responsi- 
bility which  business  has  in  helping  to 
solve  some  of  our  uiban  problems,  par- 
ticularly In  the  areas  of  employment, 
education,  and  minority    entreprencur- 

slnp 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress by  Mr  Kre.-y;, "  Buslne.ss  and  the  Ur- 
ban Challenee.  ■  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord 

There  bemi,'  no  ob.iection  the  address 
was.  ordered  to  bc'  punted  m  the^  Record. 
as  follows: 


BUSINESS  AND  THE  URBAN  CHAL- 
LENGE—ADDRESS BY  JOHN  W. 
KRESS 


BisiNtss   *ND   THE   Urban   Challenge 
I    ini  deeply  honored  that  the  New  Jersey 
AdMsory     Board     of     the     Antl-Defamallon 
Le,<gue  of  B  nal  Brlth   has  seen   fit   to  pre- 
sent this  award  to  me 

To  you  Mr  Sorkow.'  and  to  the  other  ac- 
tive participants  In  the  programs  of  your 
distinguished  organization.  1  should  like  to 
say  that  I  have  had  the  opportunity,  during 
the  past  several  weeks,  to  learn  more  of  the 
history  and  purposes  ol  the  Antl-Defamatlon 
League  and  I  have  been  sincerely  Impressed 
bv  what  I  have  found 

A  good  part  of  your  work  has  been  In  ex- 
posing instances  of  dlscrunlnatlon  and  defa- 
mation, and  educating  against  prejudice 
You  have  brought  the  Infamy  of  defamation 
into  the  open  so  that  It  can  be  recognized 
for  what  It  Is  Vou  have  thus  been  pioneers  In 
making  us  look  at  ourselves  and  our  Insti- 
tutions In  doing  this  you  have  used  reason 
and  persuasion,  and  when  necessary  you 
have  taken  legal  recourse  Through  all  of 
your  struggles.  It  Is  obvious  th.it  you  have 
cherished  the  democratic  Ideals  of  the 
American  Society 

Vou  have  accomplished  a  great  deal,  and 
performed  a  very  useful  service  Your  efforts 
represent  determination,  conviction,  and  not 
a  UtUe  pride  While  you  undertook  your  work 
in  the  interests  of  your  own  people,  you 
br<*>dened  vour  scope,  many  years  ago.  to  In- 
clude others  who  need  your  help  This  U  a 
great  tribute  to  you,  and  an  Indication  of 
the  sincerity  of  your  commitment. 

I  do  not  have  to  st^nd  before  this  group 
to  sing  the  praises  of  the  AnU-Defamatlon 
League  I  cite  these  few  Impressions  for  an- 
other re,i.son  I  believe  the  League  can  and 
should  be  an  example  to  all  of  us  In  con- 
.T'liting  the  massive  problems  we  face  today 

t-RBAN     DtmCULTMS 

Most  of  us  are  associated  with  a  large  city 
.such  as  Newark,  or  a  smaller  community 
in  the  immediate  proximity  of  a  large  city 
We  are  part  of  a  vast  urban  complex  with  all 
that  that  implies  We  are  a  heterogeneous 
group  of  people— ranging  over  the  entire 
socio-economic  spectrum— with  myriad  back- 
grounds, customs  and  beliefs  We  are  part  of 
an  economic  system  which  makes  us  very 
much  dependent  on  the  specialized  abilities, 
skills,  products  and  services  of  one  another. 
Despite  frequent  claims  to  the  contrary,  we 
are  very  much  tied  to  our  clUee,  which  pro- 
vide the  heart  and  life  of  our  urban  centers 

Yet  when  we  think  of  our  cities  today,  we 
think,  with  few  excepUons.  of  decay.  We 
think  of  crumbling  bricks  and  broken  side- 
walks .  smokestacks  and  pollution 
unemployment  and  welfare  crime  and 
violence. 

Our  cities  are  beset  with  difficulties,  but  I 
believe  that  at  the  heart  of  these  dlfflculUes 
there  Is  one  basic  problem  This  Is  the  prob- 
lems  of    an    alienated    people     a    sometimes 


frustrated,  sometimes  despairing,  sometimes 
angry  people— people  who  are  outside  the 
mainstream  of  .American  life  It  Is  on  find- 
ing sjiluUons  to  this  human  problem,  above 
all  others,  that  we  are  often  dismayed.  Yet 
I  believe  th.it  a  solution  to  this  problem  l.-- 
the  kev  we  must  hnd  If  we  are  to  prevent 
urban  blight  irom  spreading  and  the  bitter 
reactions  of  still  another  group  of  .Amerlciins 
from  e.scalatlng 

It  Is  to  this  Issue  that  I  should  like  i<' 
uldress  niv  brief  remarks  this  evening,  since 
I  believe  this  to  be  closely  related  to  "Amer- 
icanism" and  to  the  goals  of  the  Antl-Defa- 
m.ition  League 

As  a  buslnes.sman  and  a  banker.  I  believe 
that  the  solution  to  the  complex  problems 
of  the  clUes— and  ultimately  of  our  coun- 
try lies  within  our  grasp  only  If  buslnes-s 
aiid  indusuy.  and  organized  labor  as  well. 
are  willing  to  make  a  full  commitment  to 
hndlng  these  solutions 

It  goes  without  saying,  of  course,  that 
whether  we  are  supermarkets,  banks  or  au- 
tiimobile  dealers,  we  must  give  equal  treat- 
ment to  all  ol  our  clients,  regardless  of  the 
neighborhood  or  section  of  the  city  from 
which  they  come. 

We  must  go  beyond  this  Our  basic  social 
and  urban  problems  can  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered outside  the  scope  of  American  busi- 
ness, lor  business  and  Industry  He  at  the 
very  he.irt  of  the  American  system.  If  the 
alienated  the  frustrated,  and  the  deprived 
are  to  gain  access  to  all  of  the  fruits  of  our 
American  way  of  life,  they  must  gain  access 
through  our  doors  and  with  our  help. 

In  saying  this  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a 
pioneer  or  a  prophet.  There  Is  considerable 
evidence  that  segments  of  the  private  sector 
have  already  been  successful  In  dealing  with 
problems  of  education,  training,  employ- 
ment and  housing  There  Is  enough  evidence, 
in  fact,  that  programs  and  policies  sponsored 
by  Industry,  either  independenUy  or  in  co- 
operation with  local  or  Pederal  Government 
agencies,  ought  to  be  commonplace  InEtcad 
of  exceptional. 

Let  me  point  out  the  most  Important  areas 
m  which  I  believe  business  has  a  responsi- 
bility and  an  opportunity. 

EMPLOT  MENT 

The  first  of  these  Is  in  employment  op- 
pf.rtunities  We  have  come  to  understand- 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  organizations 
like  the  Antl-Defamatlon  League— that  dis- 
crimination against  any  man.  or  group  of 
men.  because  of  race  ...  or  color  ...  or  re- 
ligion ...  Is  contrary  to  the  very  principles 
on  which  our  country  was  founded.  Whether 
It  Is  subtle  or  blatant,  whether  It  Is  eco- 
nomic or  social,  discrimination  Is  patently 
un-American. 

Business  has  made  great  strides  in  this 
regard  I  believe  that  cases  of  discrimination 
In  employment  because  of  color  or  religion 
must  be  unusual  today,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  is  so  because  discrimination  Is 
Illegal  It  Is  unusual  because  experience  has 
taught  us  that  color  and  religion  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  a  person's  ability  as  a  worker. 
To  make  Jobs  available  to  qualified  people 
is  not.  however,  a  real  social  contribution. 
Our  role,  now  and  through  the  70's.  must 
take  us  farther  The  large  numbers  of  the 
disaffected  and  alienated  are  where  they  are 
precisely  because  they  are  not  or  do  not 
seem  to  be  qualified— either  psychologically 
or  in  terms  of  skills— to  perform  the  Jobs 
which  we  have  available.  It  has  become  ob- 
vious that  we  can  no  longer  confine  our 
Interest  only  to  those  who  Initially  meet  our 
employment  criteria.  Rather,  we  must  un- 
dertake to  upgrade  the  basic  skills  and  edu- 
cational   level    of    those    who    do    not    now 


Mr  CASE  Mr  President,  the  selection 
of  my  longtime  fnend  John  W.  Krew, 
president  of  the  Howard  Savings  Instl- 


•Donald  Sorkow.  Chairman.  New  Jersey 
Regional  Advisory  Board  of  the  Antl-Defa- 
matlon Lesigue  of  B  nal  Brlth. 


qualify 

KBUCATION 

The  second  important  function  we  can 
perform,  then.  Is  an  educational  one.  This 
Is  by  far  the  most  difficult,  because  If  It  Is 
to  be  successful  It  will  have  to  be  a  depar- 
ture from  our  traditional  approach  to -train- 
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ing  It  win  involve  training  in  Job  skills  and 
routines,  of  course,  and  In  many  cases  It  wlU 
have  to  include  accelerated  courses  to  up- 
grade basic  reading,  writing  and  mathematics 

levels. 

Above  all  It  will  Involve  for  us— for  man- 
agement, for  those  doing  the  training,  and 
Tor  the  new  employees'  supervisors— an  un- 
der<!tanding  of  the  disadvantaged  people  who 
will  come  to  these  programs.  It  will  require 
a  sensitivity  to  their  backgrounds— to  their 
.suspicions  ...  to  their  motivation  or  lack 
of  motivation.  It  will  require  an  under- 
.-t.^nding  of  alien  attitudes  and  values  which 
have  been  nurtured  on  experiences  differ- 
ent from  those  with  which  we  have  been 
familiar. 

In  many  cases  we  will  be  attempting, 
through  our  training  programs,  to  absorb 
products  of  a  life  style  which,  although  In- 
visible to  us  for  a  long  time.  Is  nevertheless 
quite  real  and  quite  different  from  our  own. 
We  will  be  dealing  with  people  who  face  day- 
to-day  difficulties  and  obstacles  which  are 
foreign  to  our  own  experiences.  Unless  we 
can  be  flexible  enough  to  understand  and 
cope  with  these  situations  during  what  may 
be  a  difficult  period  of  transition,  we  cannot 
hope  to  bridge  the  gap  that  now  separates 
us.  In  this  sense,  the  education  which  we 
need  Is  as  much  for  ourselves  as  for  those 
whom  we  seek  to  help. 

I  shall  not  specifically  refer  to  companies 
and  Industries  which  are  experiencing  suc- 
cess along  these  lines,  although  I  have  no 
doubt  that  many  are  represented  here  this 
evening  What  I  have  In  mind  are  programs 
similar  to  the  Skill  EscalaUon  and  Employ- 
ment Development  program,  better  known  as 
SEED,  sponsored  by  the  Business  and  In- 
dustrial Coordinating  Council.  I  mention 
SEED  Ijecause  I  am  most  familiar  with  It, 
but  there  are  many  others  like  It  operating  in 
the  greater  Newark  area,  and  countless  such 
programs  operating  In  other  cities,  all  meet- 
ing with  varying  degrees  of  success.  I  think 
It  important  to  note  that  according  to  some 
of  those  familiar  with  successful  programs, 
the  formula  for  success  seems  always  to  In- 
clude one  apparently  Indispensable  factor. 
That  factor  Is  a  commitment — a  sense  of 
commitment  among  those  In  charge  of  these 
efforts,  or  course:  but  Just  as  Importantly,  a 
sense  of  commitment  at  the  top  management 
level. 

What  I  am  suggesting  Is  that  we,  as  busi- 
nessmen, cannot  meet  our  responslblUtiea 
merely  by  insisting  that  we  will  hire  anyone 
who  U  qualified  to  hold  a  Job,  Nor  can  we 
settle,  for  the  time  being,  for  the  traditional 
kind  of  training  which  assumes  psychological 
and  Intellectual  readiness  for  regular  pat- 
terns of  employment.  Rather,  we  must  stretch 
our  resources  and  manpower  so  that  our  con- 
tribution Ues  not  only  In  providing  additional 
manpower  for  ourselves,  but  In  assisting  to 
qualify  people  to  play  a  productive  role  In 
our  economic  life. 

KirrBXFBkNEUBSBIF 

There  Is  another  area  to  which  we  must 
look  In  solving  our  urban  problems.  Just  as 
the  cities  have  long  been  the  proving  grounds 
for  thoee  in  America— whether  naUvea  or  Im- 
migrants—who are  seeking  a  better  life,  ao 
have  they  been  the  centers  of  commerce.  K 
is  here  that  our  free  enterprise  system  has 
flourished,  and  counties  "new  Americans" 
have  made  their  way.  Our  great  urban  centcn 
are  testimony  to  the  successes  our  cities  have 
nurtured.  They  are  the  results  of  smaU  In- 
vestments, Individual  efforts,  strong  deter- 
mination  and   considerable  risk. 

Times  have  changed,  though.  The  will  to 
succeed,  with  Uttle  or  no  business  knowl- 
edge and  very  limited  capital.  Is  no  longer 
the  key  to  success  It  once  was.  Competition  Is 
high,  business  methods  are  sophisticated,  and 
technological  change  Is  rapid.  We  are  In  the 
age  of  mass  production,  conglomerates,  chain 
stores  and  discount  houses. 

New  business  ventures  of  any  size  are  dif- 
ficult under  these  conditions,  and  the  diffi- 


culties are  compounded  for  members  of 
minority  groups.  Yet  a  reasonable  degree  of 
entrepreneurshlp  among  any  group  seems 
necessary  if  Its  people  are  to  gain  a  sense 
of  economic  self-determlnaUon.  dignity  and 
respect  In  their  community.  The  fact  Is  that 
the  percentage  of  minority  group  participa- 
tion even  in  the  commerce  of  our  inner  cities. 
Is  extremely  low.  The  Increased  business  and 
technical  sophistication  provided  by  the  em- 
ployment and  training  processes  which  I 
have  already  mentioned  will  eventually  ease 
this  situation,  but  more  direct  action  Is 
needed  now.  Preskl^nt  Nixon  recently  di- 
rected the  CommWce  Department  to  estab- 
lish an  office  of  minority  business  enterprise. 
Apparently  such  an  office  will  coordinate 
Government  efforts  at  encouraging  minority 
group  entrepreneurshlp.  Business  and  In- 
dustry will  have  to  cooperate  with  such  ef- 
forts If  they  are  to  succeed,  but  the  task  will 
not  be  easy. 

Encotiragement  of  minority  group  busi- 
ness ownership  requires  all  the  sensitivity 
which  training  does,  as  well  as  considerable 
professional  knowhow.  It  will  Involve  activi- 
ties such  as  are  now  performed  by  the  SmaU 
Business  AdmlnlstraUon,  but  what  Is  also 
needed,  once  again.  Is  a  stronger  conamlt- 
ment  from  the  established  business  commu- 
nity. This  commitment  wUl  Involve  our  plac- 
ing some  of  otir  resources  and  manpower 
at  the  disposal  of  those  who  need  our 
help.  It  may  mean  technical  or  financial 
guidance.  It  may  mean  marketing,  legal  or 
managerial  assistance.  It  certainly  means  a 
modified,  InnovaUve  approach  to  Initial 
credit   and   capitalization   procedures. 

ROTTStMa 


and  It  lb  through  these  discoveries  that  the 
brightest  future  Ues. 


One  final  point.  I  beUeve  that  no  sincere 
approach  to  our  urban  problems  can  Ignore 
the  question  of  housing.  A  Ufe  of  dignity 
requires  more  ttoan  a  Job  opportunity  and  a 
regular  paycheck.  It  requires  adequate  Uv- 
Ing  space  and  decent  neighborhoods.  It  re- 
quires freedom  from  Uvlng  conditions  per- 
vaded by  the  odor  of  failure  and  decay. 

This  U  a  problem  to  which  we  In  the  fi- 
nancial industry  have  been  turning  our  at- 
tention, and  we  have  been  making  progress. 
Some  major  organizations  have  committed 
billions  of  dollars  to  Inner  city  projects  on 
a  nationwide  basis,  and  local  institutions 
are  coming  more  and  more  to  recognize  the 
role  they  can  play  In  the  rehabilitation  and 
development  of  urban  housing.  I  cannot  em- 
phasize too  strongly  that  without  Federal 
support,  local  leaders  cannot  possibly  gen- 
erate the  funds  necessary  to  effectively  deal 
with  the  bousing  situation.  Otir  efforts  must 
be  joint  efforts  U  they  are  to  be  successful, 
and  cutbacks  In  Federal  aid  to  housing  pro- 
grama  can  hare  sciIotu  ImpUcations  for  our 
cities.  Although  the  very  nature  of  the  un- 
dertaking require*  strong  Pederal  support 
at  any  time,  the  need  Is  even  more  pro- 
nounced during  tight  money  periods  such 
as  we  are  now  experiencing. 

In  summary,  I  am  suggesting  that  the  ur- 
ban crisis  in  America  Is  too  great  to  be  dealt 
with  by  any  one  organization,  whether  it  be 
as  large  as  the  Federal  Oovemment  or  as 
oomparatiTely  amall  as  the  Anti-Defamation 
League.  It  can  be  dealt  with  successf  uUy  only 
by  a  concerted  effort,  which  must  Include  the 
resources  and  stamina  peculiar  to  established 
American  buslneas  and  Industry,  Some  of 
these  efforts  will  be  Independent,  others  will 
be  on  a  local  basis,  and  still  others  will  in- 
Tolve  some  form  of  cooperative  arrangement 
with  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
I  mentioned  before  that  our  efforts  will  re- 
quire the  commitment  of  labor  organizations 
M  weU;  I  have  dealt  here  with  the  role  of 
business  because  It  Is  business  with  which  I 
am  most  familiar. 

Our  search  for  solutions  will  take  us 
through  many  unexplored  waters,  and  many 
of  the  hazards  will  not  be  conventional.  Yet 
our  American  heritage  from  the  very  be- 
ginning tells  us  that  It  Is  In  unexplored  wa- 
ters that  the  greatest  discoveries  are  made. 


GERMANY  GUARANTEES  U.S.  TROOP 
WITHDRAWALS   FROM   EUROPE 

Mr.  PEIRCY.  Mr.  President,  the  actions 
of  the  German  Government  this  week 
have  insured  passage  of  a  Senate  reso- 
lution for  substantial  U.S.  troop  with-' 
drawals  from  Europe. 

Germany  has  cashed  in  $500  million 
of  U.S.  Treasurj-  bills  this  week  that  it 
had  previously  purchased  to  offset  the 
balance-of-payments  costs  of  American 
troops  in  Germany.  Not  only  does  this 
action  throw  the  continuing  U.S.  com- 
mitment in  NATO  into  serious  doubt,  but 
it  also  makes  it  absolutely  clear  that  the 
German  Government  thinks  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  will  continue  to  pay  and 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  having  Ameri- 
can troops  in  Europe. 

Germany  has  now  cashed  in  all  loans 
negotiated  in  fiscal  1967  and  fiscal  1968, 
3  years  ahead  of  time,  and  has  indicated 
that  it  wants  to  cash  in  the  remaining 
similar  notes  that  it  holds.  With  the  US. 
balance  of  payments  already  deeply  in 
deficit,  this  is  a  further  blow  to  attempt 
to  improve  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 
In  1969  the  United  States  lost  $1.5  bil- 
lion on  the  balance  of  payments  for  its 
commitment  to  NATO,  almost  $1  billion 
in  Germany  alone.  Germany  has  been 
covering  part  of  that  balance-of-pay- 
ments loss  through  loans  to  the  VS. 
Treasury  which  would  have  to  be  repaid 
in  4^  years.  Now  Germany  Is  even  im- 
willing  to  loan  money  to  help  the  XiS. 
balance  of  payments. 

Unless  the  United  States  can  have  full 
balance-of-payments  coverage  for  its 
NATO  commitment,  I  see  no  alternative 
to  substantial  UJS.  troop  withdrawals 
from  Germany  and  NATO. 


ENVIRONMENT  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
HEALTH:  ONE  AND  THE  SAME 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, It  Is  my  pleasure  at  this  time  to 
take  note  of  a  well-deserved  honor  that 
has  come  to  one  of  my  State's  outstand- 
ing citizens,  Dr.  Daniel  Hale,  of  Prince- 
ton, W.  Va. 

Dr.  Hale  has  been  named  by  the 
Charleston,  W.  Va..  Sunday  Oazette- 
Mall  as  West  Virginian  of  the  Year  for 
1969.  I  heartily  concur  In  the  paper's 
choice. 

In  selecting  Dr.  Hale  for  this  honor, 
the  Oazette-Mail  has  done  two  things: 
It  has  given  credit  where  credit  Is  due; 
and  it  has  thrown  the  spotlight  strongly 
upon  the  challenge  to  all  Americans  for 
widespread  Improvement  of  the  environ- 
ment in  which  we  live. 

Dr.  Hale  Is  a  practicing  physician  In 
West  Virginia's  Mercer  County  who 
sometimes  deprecatlrgly  refers  to  him- 
self as  a  "country  doctor."  He  is  in- 
finitely more  than  that. 

Realizing  long  ago  that  the  delicate 
balance  which  exists  between  the  con- 
tinued welfare  of  humanity  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  natural  elements  upon 
which  man  must  depend  for  his  life  may 
be  destroyed,  he  undertook  specific  and 
concrete  action  In  his  own  area  to  im- 
prove environmental  conditions. 
Mercer  County,  as  a  result,  has  become 
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a  model  for  other  areas  of  our  couiury 
to  emulate  In  such  things  as  water  and 
land  conservation,  pollution  abatement, 
and  the  upgradmt;  of  public  health. 

An  editorial  entitled  -Follow  Dr  Hale's 
Lead.'  published  In  the  Sunday  Gazette- 
Mail  of  January  18.  commenting  on  the 
doctors  achievements,  said  he  had  rec- 
ognized "that  environment  and  public 
health  are  one  and  the  same  in  many 
ways  '■ 

That  is  a  fact  which  I  believe  .^liall  f^nd 
increa-singly  true.  Mr  President,  as  we 
seek  to  improve  environment  nationwide. 

What  Dr  Hale  and  his  coworkers  have 
done  in  West  Virginia,  then,  becomes  of 
more  than  State  or  repional  interest 
alone  The  fact  that  the  Bru.sh  Creek 
Watershed  program— which  Dr  Hale 
pushed  to  success— was  judged  the  win- 
ner of  America's  Watershed-of-the-Year 
Award  for  1969  indicates  the  national 
significance  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

The  editorial  to  which  I  have  referred 
pomts  out  and  commends  other  facets  of 
the  efforts  in  which  Dr  Hale  and  his 
associates  have  been  engaged 

It  points  to  the  obvious  fact  that  others 
may  do  what  has  been  done  in  Dr  Hale  s 
area  of  West  Virgima 

I  salute  this  fine  physician  and  citizen 
for  his  selfless  and  tireless  work  He  has 
not  done  it  for  public  applause.  I  know, 
but  for  the  good  of  the  area  in  which  he 
lives.  If  we  are  to  win  the  battle  to  .save 
oui  environment,  we  will  need  many. 
many  more  Dr.  Hales 

I  ask  unammous  con.sent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  \x  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Poi.L«iw  Dk  H»le  s  Lead 
Two  weeks  ago.  this  newspaper  n.inied  Dr 
Daniel  Hale  of  Princeton  as  We  t  Virginian 
of  tbe  Year  for  1969  It  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  popular  choices  yet  miide  in  the 
prmcUce  ol  •ome  20  years  in  singling  o\it  a 
'West  Vlrg;liilan  for  special  recognition 

Dr.  HAle  was  selected  Ijecause  of  hU  vuioii 
In  creating  a  cleaner  safer  and  healtiiler  en- 
Tiromnent.  because  of  his  total  dedication. 
courage  and  skill  In  making  his  dream  a  real- 
ity, and  because  of  hUs  wisdom  and  sacri- 
fice Ln  restoring  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment for  future  generations 

Equally  Important  was  his  foresight  in 
recognizing  that  enrtronment  and  public 
health  are  one  and  the  same  In  many  ways 
8o  It  was  that  he  and  other  community 
leaders  in  a  nine-county  area  of  southern 
West  Virginia  have  brought  alxjut  a  maaslve. 
comprebenalve  health  care  program  Into  a 
region  where  dying  the  slowest  kind  of  death 
has  l>e«n  a  way  of  life  in  hundreds  of  sad 
co*i  town«  and  hollows. 

We  bring  the  matter  up  at  this  time  be- 
cause we  feel  there  is  a  critical  need  for  other 
people  in  other  counties  and  regions  In  the 
state  to  recognize  the  example  set  by  Dr. 
Hale  and  his  coworkers,  and  to  make  a  firm 
resoJve  to  do  likewise. 

Dr    Hale's   crowning 
Brush  Creek  watershed, 
city    at    Princeton    and 
which     won     "Americas 
Year"  award  for  1969 

This  took  13  years  of  hard  work  to  build- 
but  now  Brush  CTreek.  long  cursed  aa 
"Princeton's  sorrow"  for  its  i>erenmal  ram- 
pages acroM  a  l.l50-acre  flood  plain,  scrrea 
as  the  county's  biggest  water  r«aource  and 
gener*tes  an  annual  payroll  of  M  7  million. 
Princeton,  which  waa  plagued  by  periodic 
drougbta  as  well  aa  tlooda  when  Brush  Creek 


w.is  t\  poUutod  ces-sptxil  of  ^^t■llch  ftud  tUMi 
now  sells  wiiter  to  the  w;iter  company  lor 
distribution  to  city  residents 

bide  ad  antages  included  the  opening  of 
the  area  for  industrial  development,  nttnict- 
mg  Industries  that  provide  more  than  I  000 
]ol>.,  liicUidliig  North  American  Rtxkwell.  u 
space-age  company  thai  employ,  430  high- 
wage  workers  witli  an  annual  payroll  of 
about  »;?  million  Also  located  In  the  area  are 
Princeton  Memorial  Hospital.  Mercer  County 
Voi.ui T...!  School  and  Mtes  (oi  the  propo.sed 
remjn.il  .nenul  heallh  tenter  and  Princeton 
High  Stiiool 

Dr  Hale  sets  a  course  for  all  areas  niid 
regions  of  the  stale  to  loUuw,  and  nothing 
p..ints  this  vip  more  dramatlcalU  than  some- 
thing thai  happened  In  K. maw  ha  County  at 
the  'tart  of  1970  Kanavkha  County  han  t 
been  bles.'^ed  wi:h  a  Dr  Hale,  and  therefore 
Is  tar  behind  Mercer  County  m  w.itershed 
ciiiilrol  Tliere  h.i.s  been  a  M.irt  on  the  Bl.tkes 
Creek-Armour  Creek  watershed  project  with 
a  paril.iUv  built  dam  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion by  ne.xt  May  But  when  hea\y  rains 
followed  heavy  snows  at  the  start  of  the 
year,  and  serious  floods  thre.itened  many 
ectlons  of  the  st^ite.  this  was  sulflclent  to 
save  many  homes  Irom  Hooding  in  Nltro 

West  Virginia  has  many  probleni.s.  but 
none  more  important  than  restoration  of  the 
environment  and  Its  protection  for  future 
generatlon.s  These  and  other  pn>blems  can 
be  solved  by  West  VlrgirUans  if  tliey  Just 
show  enough  dedication,  selfle  .sness  and  de- 
termination Dr  Daniel  Hale  hius  p^)lnted 
ihe  way.  can  West  Virginians  In  Kanawha 
County   and   eLsewhere  afford   not   to   folloW 
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THE  KFT-ECTIVENESS  OF  STATE  AND 
LOCAI.  REGULATION  OF  HANDGUNS 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  in  the 
lontmuing  debate  over  gun  control  leg- 
islation.  one  of  the  mam  Ls.sues  has  been 
the  effectivene.ss  of  regulation  It  has 
been  argued  that  gun  control  would 
merely  impose  hardships  jn  hunters  and 
gim  collectors,  but  would  not  reduce  the 
niimk)er  of  firearm  tragedies  in  this 
country 

I  think  It  IS  important  at  this  time  to 
consider  the  experiences  of  communities 
who  have  enacted  handgun  regulations. 
The  Duke  Law  Journal  recently  published 
an  article  by  Martin  S,  Geisel.  Richard 
Roll,  and  R.  Stanton  Wettlck,  Jr..  on  the 
effectiveness  of  State  and  local  handgun 
regulation.  This  article  presents  a  statis- 
tical analysis  which  demonstrates  that 
there  has  been  a  decrease  in  deaths  due 
to  homicide,  suicide,  and  accidents  in 
cities  and  States  with  regulations.  It 
seems  clear  to  me,  therefore,  that  the 
implementation  of  a  nationad  program 
could  decrease  the  number  of  deaths  still 
further. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Th«     EFfTCTivtNisa     or     Stati     and     LOCAl, 

RSGUt-ATlOM    or    HaNDCUNS;     a    STAXiaXJCAl, 

Analysis 
(By  Martin  S    Oelsel."   Richard  Roll,"   and 
R    sunton  Wetuck,  Jr'") 

(NoTT. — One  aspect  of  the  continuing  de- 
bute over  weapons  control,  apart  from  Con- 
ititutional  issues,  is  tchether  legislation  is 
inherently  capable  of  reducing  crime  and 
deaths  by  shooting.  The  opponents  of  in- 
creased control,  tacitly  admitting  that  em- 
pirical evidence  is  one  means  for  measunng 
the  effect  of  tceapons  regulation,  have  con- 
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ftJid.d  f'laf  ■■[e]ipert  opinion  and  compel- 
ling aidt-ncc  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
amou'it  or  kind  of  crime  in  a  community  is 
not  substantially  affected  by  the  relative  ease 
uilli  uhxih  a  person  can  obtain  a  firearm." 
Nation.\l  HlFLE  Association  of  America,  Thb 
Gln  Law  Problem  10  In  the  following  study 
the  aiitho's  employ  data  analysis  techniques 
to  eiaimne  the  efficacy  of  state  and  munici- 
pal controls  on  handguns  They  conclude  that 
tnunv  lues  uould  be  .^oifd  »/  all  states  in- 
cieased  their  Uiel  of  control  to  that  of  Sen 
Jersey,  the  state  hating  the  most  stringent 
nun  cuiitiol  laus.) 

The  current  controversy  over  gun  control 
cenier.s  on  the  effectiveness  of  stringent  gun 
control  icglsl.itlon  Proponent*  of  increased 
statutory  control  contend  th.H  rigorous  law.s 
will  reduce  death  and  crime  rates  by  cur- 
tailing firearm  possession  by  minors  and 
such  irresponsible  adults  as  felons.  meni.iJ 
ln>.ompetems.  i.ddlcts  and  ulcoliollcs  They 
argue  lh..t  lhi.s  Ju.-,nties  minor  Inconveniences 
imposed  on  responsible  citizens  who  use  tire- 
.irms  lor  hunting,  i.irgel-shooting  and  pro- 
tection. 

Oppoueuis  of  Increased  control.  hoAevi-i 
.irgue  that  gun  control  legislation  is  not  ol 
siiilkleni  val.ie  in  the  prevention  of  crime 
t.i  jusiifv  the  restrictions  it  places  on  the 
re.sponsible  citizen  -  They  contend  that  death 
and  crime  rates  are  not  perceptibly  reduced 
ihruugh  guu  control  because  such  legisla- 
tion does  not  prevent  the  professional  crlin- 
in..l  the  alleged  "root"  of  the  problem - 
from  obl.ilnlng  flrearms  Furthermore,  even 
If  tlifse  laws  did  reduce  the  number  of  flre- 
arms p-issessed  by  professional  criminals, 
other  equally  lethal  weapons  are  readily 
avail.ible  as  adequate  subetltutes.' 

One  possible  reason  for  this  polarity  of 
opinion  Is  the  lack  of  reliable  empirical  In- 
lormallon  describing  the  relationship  be- 
tween gun  control  legislation  and  death  and 
crime  rates.  This  article  will  attempt  to 
alleviate  this  deficiency  by  presenting  an 
empirical  study  which  correlates  gun  control 
with  various  death  and  crime  rates  for  states 
;uid  cities,  while  simultaneously  accounting 
for  the  Influence  of  other  factors  such  as  per 
C.I  pita  income,  education  and  population 
density. 

DESCRIPTION     or    THE    BTtTDT 

The  study  measures  the  effectiveness  of 
gun  control  legislation  by  the  extent  to  which 
differences  In  death  and  crime  rates  among 
the  states  and  cities  can  be  explained  by  the 
differences  In  gun  control  legislation  while 
accounting  for  the  effecu  of  several  other 
factors  that  may  Influence  death  and  crime 
rates.  Differences  in  death  and  crime  rates 
among  the  states  and  cities  were  obtained  by 
collecting  data  on  the  rates  of  homicide  by 
flrearm.  total  homicide,  suicide  by  firearm, 
total  suicide,  aggravated  assault  by  flrearm. 
total  aggravated  assault,  accidental  death  by 
flrearm  and  robbery  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  "death  and  crime  rates")  for  the  fifty 
states,  the  District  of  CJolumbla  and  the  129 
United  States  cities  whose  population  ex- 
ceeded 100.000  in  1960.  Differences  In  the 
other  factors  which  may  account  for  varia- 
tions In  the  death  and  crime  rates  were  ob- 
tained by  collecting  data  relating  to  Income, 
education,  sex.  police,  race,  population  den- 
sity, licensed  hunters,  age  and  temperature 
for  the  states  and  cities 

Por  the  gun  control  legislation  of  the 
states  and  cities  it  was  necessary  to  devise 
a  method  to  measure  the  differences  in  state 
and  city  flrearm  legislation.  Since  there  Is  a 
wide  range  of  differences  in  weapons  regula- 
tion among  the  states  and  cities,  it  was  im- 
possible to  characterize  adequately  these 
differences  by  means  of  a  dlchotomoua  varia- 
ble such  as  'weak  gun  control  states"  and 
"Strong  gun  control  states."  It  was  possible, 
however,  to  classify  the  varloMs  gim  control 
regulations  Into  eight  major  categories.  This 
permitted  quantification  of  the  gun  control 
provisions  of  state  statutes  and  city  ordi- 
nances by  assigning  nimierlcal  weights  to 
each  of  the  eight  categories  in  a  manner  to 
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be  explained  below.  Once  gun  control  legis- 
lation was  so  quantified,  a  well-known  data 
analysis  technique'  was  employed  to  obtain 
probabilistic  estimates  of  the  extent  to  which 
differences  In  the  death  and  crime  rates  an 
related  to  the  differences  in  gun  contjrol, 
while   slmult.iueously   accounting   for   othw 

ractors. 

Data 

The  state  de.ith  and  crime  data  used  In  this 
s  udy  are  1960  and  1965  rates  of  homicide  by 
firearm,  total  homicide,  suicide  by  flrearm, 
t.ital  suicide  and  accldenui  death  by  fire- 
arm and  total  aggravated  assault;  lor  cities, 
only  1960  rates  for  total  homicide  and  total 
suicide  were  available.'  In  all  Instances  the 
data  are  In  rates  per  million  population  per 
year. 

Por  states,  the  following  explanatory  vari- 
ables were  used:  1960  and  1965  Income 
(thousands  of  dollars  per  capita);  educa- 
tion (median  school  years  completed  by  per- 
sons older  than  24);  sex  (males  per  100  fe- 
males); police  employees  (employees  per 
10.000  population);  race  (non-white  per- 
centage of  total  population— 1960,  and  black 
males  per  50  population— 1965) ;  population 
density  (thousands  of  persons  per  square 
mile) ;  age  (median  age  In  years)  and  licensed 
hunters  (number  per  capita— 1965  only). 

For  cities,  the  variables  were:  1960  Income 
(thousands  of  dollars  per  capita);  education 
(median  school  years  completed  by  persons 
older  than  24);  race  (non-white  percentage 
of  population);  population  density  (thou- 
sands of  persons  per  square  mile);  age  (me- 
dian age  In  years) ;  temperature  (minus  thou- 
sands of  mean  annual  degree  days — 65* 
base);"  manufacturing  employees  (persons 
per  1000  population  employed  In  manufactur- 
ing durable  gods);  and  police  expenditures 
(dollars  per  capita)  " 


Gun  control  legislation 
Federal  legislation.  Since  we  are  concerned 
with  variations  in  flrearm  legislation  among 
states  and  cities,  federal  legislation  is  rele- 
vant only  to  the  extent  that  It  sets  minimum 
standards  which  exist  throughout  the  United 
States.   Prior   to    1968,   federal   control   over 
flrearms  was  minimal :  there  were  two  federal 
statutes  regulating  the  sale  of  firearms,  both 
primarily  aimed    at  the  criminal  purchaser. 
The  National  Firearms  Act.-  enacted  In  1934, 
restricted  trade  In  machine  guns  and  short- 
barreled  shotguns  and  rifles  by  Imposing  a 
prohibitive   tax   on   their   manufacture   and 
transfer,    and   by   requiring   manufacturers, 
importers,    dealers  and  transferees  of  such 
weapons   to  register.  The   Federal   Firearms 
Act  of  1938 "  extended  federal  control  by  re- 
quiring all  flrearm  manufacturers,  importers 
and  dealers  engaging  in  interstate  commerce 
to  obtain  a  federal  license  and  to  maintain 
permanent    records     of    importation,    ship- 
ment and   other  disposal  of  flrearms;    pro- 
hibited   dealers    and    manufacturers    from 
knowingly    selling    and    delivering    flrearms 
to  felons  or  to  persons  without  a  license  to 
purchase  where  one    was  required  by  state 
or  local  law;  and  prohibited  felons  from  re- 
ceiving flrearms  and  ammunition  which  had 
moved  In  interstate  commerce.  In  addition, 
postal  regulations  prohibited  shipments  of 
hand  guns  through  the  malls,  except  between 
manufacturers   and   dealers   and   to   certain 
public  ofBcers." 

In  1968.  stronger  federal  gun  control  leg- 
islation was  enacted."  Aimed  at  reinforcing 
state  and  local  gun  control  regulations  by 
barring  Interstate  flrearm  transactions,  the 
basic  provisions  of  this  Act  include  prohibi- 
tions against  shipments  of  flrearms  in  In- 
terstate commerce  except  between  licensed 
dealers.'-    prohibitions    against    persons,   ex- 


cept licensed  dealers,  transporting  into  or  re- 
ceiving in  the  state  of  their  residence  any 
flrearms  obtained  outside  the  state,-^  pro- 
hibitions against  sales  to  non-residents  with 
certain  exceptions  for  sales  of  rifles  and  shot- 
guns to  residents  of  a  contiguous  state  •' 
prohibitions  against  sales  to  or  receipt  by 
persons  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age 
(eighteen  years  of  age  for  rifles  and  shot- 
guns), convicted  criminals,  drug  users  and 
persons  adjudicated  as  mentally  defective.-- 
the  imposition  of  licensing  and  record-keep- 
ing requirements  on  manufacturers,  import- 
ers and  dealers. •«  the  imposition  of  controls 
over  the  manufacture,  importation  and  sale 
of  highly  destructive  weapons  such  as  ba- 
zooicas,  mortars,  grenades  and  bombs,'"  and 
the  imposition  of  additional  controls  over 
weapons  covered  by  the  National  Firearms 
Act.-' 

State  and  local  legislation.  There  are  sub- 
stantial variations  in  state  and  local  regu- 
lations over  the  sale,  possession  and  use  of 
firearms.  States  such  as  Ohio,"  Minnesota  ^ 
and  Kentucky  -'  Impose  almost  no  controls; 
while  New  Jersey,-'  Hawaii^  and  Michigan  -' 
strictly  regulate  such  activities. 

The'present  study  was  limited  to  state  and 
local  laws  regulating  handguns,  which  are 
usually  defined  as  flrearms  of  less  than  three 
pounds  and  less  than  12  to  20  Inches.  In  ad- 
dition, laws  which  regulate  the  ttse  of  flre- 
arms at  particular  times  or  places,  laws  which 
regulate  the  discharge  of  firearms,  and  laws 
which  make  the  use  of  flrearms  in  connec- 
tion with  other  illegal  conduct  unlawful. 
were  not  considered.^  Table  1  lists  the  eight 
categories  of  gun  control  legislation  used  in 
the  study  and  the  states  "•  and  cities  «^  which 
have  regulations  In  these  categories.  A  city 
Is  shown  within  a  category  only  If  the  state 
h.is  no  substantial  equivalent  regulation. 
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TABLE  1.— STATE  AND  CITY  GUN  CONTROL  LAWS 
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New  TorK     -- '^         X           X           X           X           X         

28 

North  Dakota X         X          X          A          a         a 

Ohio          X         " 5         -y ". 

Oklahoma ■- X     -■ ^      ^     r.::::::.::::"... x 

3 

6 
.... 

3? 
28 

Oiego",  ■   X          .-- '^          -^ J            X            X            X            X            X 

Pennsylvania X X            v            X            X            X            X            X 

Rhndu  UUnd                                            X             -  — -    '^                iC                n                 r\                 n                 n 

X 
.-  X 

"x  ' 

'x'"" 
'x" 

X        X       

X        X      

■  X X II".-"" 

12 

South  Dakota.:::::::::::::::::::::::.::"x     .-- x      ^      ^      ^      x      x      x 

Tennessee X          Q            Q 

Texas ;- X     -- X      X     :;::;::;::::;;:;:::;::.... 

Ut.ih  X         X         A         

Virginia X          — Q          "w v V            X            X 

Withington X         X          X          X X X X x 

West  Virginia X         -- !"!II^!l!. 

Wisconsin X         C         

Wyoming , X Q         -^ v I"'"i;'.'.I"...  X 

District  ol  Columbu - - -- X         ^          ^          '^                       x 

Duluth X          - 

Jacksonville - ', 

Kansas  City  (Mo.) X         — 

24 
6 
5 
i 

9 

« 
3 
11 
30 
18 
1? 
4 
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Slite  Of  city 


Totll 
indei 
vilue 


l.'LUville — - .  X X         

Vijmi       , ...... - - -  —  - — ..--.,-...--...-.,.... X  X  • 

M.nneipflta XXX         

N»sh»iile — X 

N*w  Ofletns -. .........  X 

OwiahomiCily X         X         

Cmjhi - X  X 

Richmond X  X 

luls*  -.   X 

WicJliU X  


X 
X 

X 

X 
X 


13 

2 
7 
8 

t 

13 

20 
12 
Z 


X  AM  0  ;96b  oniv  d    ikohohcs*   mentilN  ill  ■>  Oejier  licensing  6  P«o'cIV»eping  a  by  dtjiets  b    br  go.tmmeiiUI 

Note    1    Concta>ed  I    icmse  ti    proAilMlion    2    Ciirvmn  a    iice"S«  b   pla^>bll«n   3   Cjiiyinf    i%tn(.<t'.    I   Mjiimg  pciiod  i  ined  liiiie  b«t»»ei<  |MJlc^Jsr  and  <!«  vrry  b  notification  o'  auttioti- 
III  auio  1.  •tunst  b  pioHibition  4  Sp«cal  piohibilicns  on  posseuion  t.  minui  b.  lelunsc.  iddicts    ties  8.  License  to  purctias*. 


The  first  thre^  ca'egcrles  of  Table  1  reflect 
suite  and  city  l^as  regulating  ti-.e  carr\aig  ^t 
handguns  The  first  category  covers  la»i  re- 
stricting the  carrying  of  con:eAied  handguns, 
the  second  coders  law  restricting  ai:  carrying 
of  handguns,  and  the  third  covers  laws  re- 
stricting the  carrying  u'  handguns  in  motor 
vehicle*"  Eajh  of  the  categurieb  li  divided 
Into  t'AO  sut!-c.itegorie.v  -i.ne  Uitiiig  st-ates 
and  cities  whl:h  permit  such  activities  by 
llcen5e<l  parties  and  the  other  lifting  states 
and  cities  which  t^jtdj'.y  prohibit  such  activ- 
ities "  In  some  states  wlthm  the  first  sub- 
category, licenses  to  carry  handguns  are  Is- 
sued to  all  persons  with  the  exception  of 
felons,  addicts,  and  minors"  Other  stjtes 
have  requirements  that  the  applicant  be  of 
•good  moral  character";  "  or  that  he  show  a 
need  to  carry  the  weapon"  The  Issuing  au- 
thority Is  usvially  a  law-enforcement  official, 
such  as  the  chief  of  police  " 

Category  4.  special  prohibitions  lists  five 
types  of  persons  against  whom  additional 
resLTlctlons  are  frequently  imposed  felons, 
addicts,  alcoholics,  the  mentally  Kl  and  mi- 
nors "•  Thes«  restrictions  usually  prohibit 
transfers  of  handguns  to.  and  ownership  or 
possession  by  such  persons  ' 

Dealer  licensing,  the  fifth  category,  refers 
to  the  requirement  that  firearms  dealers  be 
licensed  •  Most  of  the  statutes  falling  wr.hm 
thu  category  Impoee  licensing  qualLflcatlons 
based  on  good  character,  age  and  a  perma- 
nent business  location,-  and  thus  contain 
more  restrictions  than  were  l,mposed  under 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act  ^-Cnder  this  Act 
dealer  licenses  were  graated  to  ajiyone  sub- 
mitting a  one  dollar  f«t  with  an  application 
Elating  that  he  waa  not  a  felon  "• 

Under  category  6.  record  keeping  are  listed 
the  Slates  requiring  the  maintenance  of  rec- 
ords of  handgun  sales  Sub-category  (ai  lists 
those  states  which  require  the  dealer  to  keep 
such  records.""  and  subcategory  ib)  lists 
those  Slates  which  require  the  dealer  to  file 
Information  concerning  his  handgun  sales 
with  governmental  ofHcials — usually  a  lix-al 
law  enforcement  agency  '•  The  required  rec- 
ords usually  include  the  name  and  address  of 
the  purchaser,  the  da"e  of  the  purchase  and 
tne  descrlpuon  of  the  handgun,  including  iti 
serial  numtjer. 

Category  7.  waiting  perltxl  refers  to  a  pro- 
hibition against  the  delivery  of  handguns  for 
a  specified  time  period  after  an  application 
for  purchase  ha«  been  filed  with  a  dealer 
Listed  in  sub-category  lai  are  tiiose  states 
which  impose  any  walUng  period,  the  dura- 
tion of  which  usually  vanes  between  one  and 
fifteen  days''  Listed  In  sub-category  ibi 
are  thoee  statea  having  waiting  periods  which 
require  the  dealer  to  noufy  a  law  enforce- 
ment official  of  the  application  for  purchase 
prior  to  delivery  of  the  handgun  " 

The  floal  category  list*  a  requirement  that 
the  purchaser  of  a  handgun  obtain  a  Li- 
cense "  Su£h   Uceosea  are  usually   issued   by 


Footaotea  at  end  of  article. 


local  law  enforcemptit  officers  '"  and  persons 
are  excluded  fr'm  obtauung  Ucen.ses  for  a 
wide  v.iriety  of  reasons  •*  In  several  Jurl.->dlc- 
tlcin.<;  '■  law  eiifwrcement  I'fflclals  have  only 
a  limited  time  to  iiivestlg.ite  the  applicants 

H.iving  categurUed  the  gun  ccntxul  regula- 
tions, tlie  next  step  w.is  to  quantify  gun 
control  legislation  by  assigning  weights  to 
each  of  the  eight  categories  and  summing  the 
welgh's  applicable  to  e.ich  state  or  city  Such 
a  weighting  procedure  was  necessary  to  per- 
mit the  application  of  the  multiple  linear  re- 
gression dat-i-analysls  technique  "— the 
method  used  to  analyye  the  differences  In 
death  and  crime  rates  among  the  suites  and 


cities.  Since  some  knowledge  of  multiple 
linear  regresj>ion  Is  essential  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  method  of  assigning  nu- 
merical weights  to  the  eight  categories  as 
well  as  to  an  interpretation  of  results,  a  brief 
description  of  the  technique  Is  presented  at 
this  tune 

Description  of  Data  Analrjsis  Technique 
Stati'tical  methodology.  The  basic  hy- 
potheiis  of  this  study  Is  that  the  variable  of 
Interest  (eg  .  the  homicide  rate)  Is  a  linear 
f\inctlon  of  the  selected  Independent  vari- 
ables {eg  .  gun  control  Index,  Income,  popu- 
lation density)    and  a  random  error  term 


That  b 


»  llrrf 

>'.  =  vuliir  of  Itr  '1 
I.Y1...V;.. 


y,B.i-B,Xu+PiXi.+  ■  ■  ■  +B..Y..+  1.     i--\::. 


.n 


^ 


(■  'Uprri'I'Tit  vird'  Ip  >  c  .  hnp-lrMc  r-iti"  fnr  the  iHi  rity 
.V,,f=  ^i  (i(  I  j1u>".  i.(  [111-  «  ;iMl'-i«'n'l"  ;.I  vnrwl'lfs   kuii  pi.i 


y  or  tt.-iti-, 

_,,,_,, ,,,, .  .       , iitrol  ui'lt  I,  etc  )  fur  thi' nil  ciij  or '•  ill-. 

1H..H1.  '.   .  .  ,ii.l  =  ^'t  ofuiikrMiwi.  (xn'ltioieiil-  uliicli  w.-  wish  to  rMiiiiiitf: 

i  .  ^raiidoni  error  trrin  tot  tin'  ill j  cU>  or  ^t^lll•   Thi.-.  UK-luJes  boti)  truly  r.uiiloui    luit  f  laltil  lu  111*  Indrpeiuli-ut 

TarlahW-)  vin.itiiiri  ir.^l  ttic  .-n.-i-t  «.(  unv  ui:.ltli'il  TirUiMt-.  aii'l 
n  i  sain  pi*  8ue  :the  nuiiitier  of  inlrk  or  cltws  in  ttif  jiainiilr! 
•■  iinltr,i;»n  c»'lliciiiit».  [n,./*i, 
,les  t  rtiown.  l6.,6 A»I, 


.  .B,l.  art  c.^tiMialeJ  by  thf  iiit-thod  of  U.vt  5(iiiare«.  Tl.nl  is,  that  ^i  t  of  f~'i- 
rhlch  makfs  the  .<uii>  of  Mjuarrd  errors, 


V.-V.-liiXt.~U:\.,-  ■ 


•ft..Y.,)», 


a.-  «nii»ll  as  jKic-iMr  •< 
Tbe  •>'9tUii3tf<l  total  variaiicr  of  }'  is  (l«finc-<I  as 


wbi-re 


Thf  t»liiiialri]  un<'i|iluitM'<J  viirlaiiee  l» 


f^-2J  (."!,  n-t-n. 
1  =  1 


Thereluf.  ^**^^;  is  the  fraction  of  tlie  loliil  vailajict  o(  Y  not .  iplam.  •!  l>  tin  r.>r>.s.-i.in. 


An  estimate  of  the  uncertainty  associated 
with  a  particular  esUmated  coefficient  may 
be  obtained  by  computing  the  ratio  of  the 
estimated  coefficient  to  the  square  root  of  lu 
estimated  variance  From  this  raUo  the  prob- 
ability of  s.gn  error  (assoming  the  error* 
are  normally  and  independenlly  distributed), 
which  is  the  probability  that  the  true  co- 
emclent  Is  negative  (positive)  If  the  estl- 
ma-ed  coeffl  lent  Is  positive  (negative),  la 
computed  '  .K  related  measure,  the  95  c  con- 
fidence interval.  Is  also  reported  In  non- 
statistical  terms,  there  is  a  95 "  probability 
that  the  true  coefficient  falls  within  this 
1  n  lerv  al 

In  addition  Uj  mformailon  about  the  In- 
dividual coefficients  a  measure  of  the  overall 
adefiua<-y  of  the  assumed  relationship  Lb  de- 
sirable This  13  provided  by: 
/;■■  1-S-.  s-,. 
which  measures  the  fraction  of  the  variance 
of  Y    explained"  by  the  regreealon." 

Quantt/^mg  gun  cvnt'ol  legislation  One 
may  have  some  Intuitive  feelings  about  the 


relative  effectiveness  of  the  various  cate- 
gories of  gun  control  regulations  listed  In 
Table  1.  Since  opinions  of  this  subject  may 
vary  substantially,  however,  numerical 
weights  should  be  assigned  to  these  cate- 
gories on  some  basis  more  reliable  than  In- 
tuition In  the  present  study  approximately 
thirty  sets  of  welghw  were  selected  which 
displayed  great  variation  In  the  relative  im- 
p<^jrtance  of  the  eight  different  categories. 
For  each  death  and  crime  rate  thirty  regres- 
sions were  then  computed.  Since  other  ex- 
planatory variables  were  held  constant  for 
all  thirty  regressions,  the  only  difference 
among  the  regressions  was  that  each  had  a 
different  index  for  gun  control  as  an  ex- 
planatory variable. 

For  a  given  death  or  crime  rate  the  best 
Index  would  be  that  which  yielded  the  max- 
imum value  of  R'.  or,  equlvalently,  the 
smallest  probability  of  sign  error  In  the  es- 
timated gun  control  coefficient.  This  ladez 
explains  the  greatest  amount  of  variation  In 
the  death  or  crime  rate,  having  accounted 
for  other  explanatory  variables. 
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Selection  of  the  set  of  weights  In  this  man- 
ner does  not  bias  the  results  either  in  favor 
or    against    gun   control.    It   simply   choose 
those  weights  which  have  the  highest  prob- 
ability of  measuring  the  true  relative  effects 
ol    various  gun   control   laws,   whether  those 
true  effects  be  positive,  negative  or  null.  For 
cvampie,   suppose    that    license    to   purchase 
le  'Nation  were  twice  as  elTectlve  in  reducing 
'■nnlclries   as   concealed   weapons  legislation. 
Tins  would  mean  th.it  part  of  the  variation  in 
homicide   rates   among   the   states   is  due   to 
,onie  states  having  none,  some  one.  and  some 
Dotn   of   these   laws    Our  objective  is  to  ac- 
cJiiiu   lor  the  homicide  variation  among  the 
,t:ites  and  cities  and.  ol  course,  the  highest 
percentage  of  the  variation  will  be  explained 
bv   th»  set   of   weights  that  exactly  matches 
the   true  cause   of   the   variation.   Reasoning 
backwards    this  means  that  the  index  with 
the   highest   R-   is   most    likely   to   be   com- 
posed of  the  set  of  weights  that  most  closely 
matches  the  true  relative  effect 

None  of  the  thirty  Indices  selected  con- 
sistently produced  the  highest  R-  for  the 
various  regressions  Different  indices  per- 
formed better  for  different  deaths  and 
crimes.  This  is  shown  in  Table  A-2  of  the 
Appendix  which  reports  the  estimated  gun 
control  coefficient  and  Its  probability  of  sign 
error  for  ten  different  indices  which  were 
selected  to  show  substantial  but  systematic 
variation.  However,  while  the  magnitude  of 
the  effect  of  gun  control  legislation  varied 
with  the  Index  chosen,  the  direction  of  the 
effect  was  (except  for  aggravated  assaults  by 
firearm  and  robbery)  Independent  of  the 
index  chosen.--  and  thus  Inferences  as  to  the 
effectiveness  of  gun  control  legislation  may 
be  made  with  confidence. 

Results  from  the  use  of  Index  4  of  Table 
A-2,  the  index  which  yielded  the  highest  R* 
in  the  greatest  number  of  death  categories 
considered  (five  out  of  twelve),  are  reported 
in  the  text.  This  Index  is  listed  in  Table  2. 
In  terms  of  estimating  the  number  of  Uves 
saved   by   gun   control    legislation,   however, 


this  index  ranked  seventh  out  of  the  ten 
reported  in  the  Appendix.  Another  index, 
number  3,  yielded  the  highest  B*  for  four 
death  categories  and  gave  the  highest  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  lives  saved  by  gun 
control  - 


Tablf  :■      WtlGHTS  OF  GUN  CONIROL  LEGISLdTlC; 
GORIES 
llnde«  41 


CATE- 


Lf^i^litue  category 

1,  CuMcealed 

License   . 
Prohibition 

2.  Cairyng- 

License... 

Proliibition 
5    Carrying  in  auto 

License 

Pfotiibition 

■1  Special  prohibitions. 

Minors 

felons... -■ 

Addicts.. 

Alcoholics 

Mentally  ill 

b   Dealer  licensing 

6.  Record  keeping: 

By  dealers 

By  Government  agency. 

7.  Waiting  period 

Time 

Notice 

8   License  to  purchase ... 


Numerical 
weight 


There  is  some  uncertainty  associated  with 
the  value  of  the  estimated  coefficient.  As 
previously  Indicated,  two  measures  were  uti- 
lized to  determine  the  degree  of  uncertainty, 
the  95"  confidence  interval  and  The  prob- 
ability of  sign  error.'- 

Homicide 

The  relationship  between  gun  toairol  and 
homicide  by  firearm  and  total  homicide  rates 
In  the  states  and  cities  for  1960  and  1965 
Is  given  In  Table  3."  The  data  in  Table  3, 
presented  In  terms  of  the  effect  which  a 
one  unit  Increment  in  gun  control  will  have 
on  homicide  rates.  Indicate  that  gun  control 
probably  has  a  negative  effect  on  homicide 
by  firearm  and  total  homicide  rates.  In  all 
five  sets  of  equations  the  estimated  gun  con- 
trol coefficient  is  negative  and  in  only  one 
case  is  there  more  than  a  fifteen  percent 
chance  that  the  coefficient's  sign  Is  positive 
(see  total  homicide  rate  for  "States- 1965'  — 
Probability  of  Sign  Error). 

TABLl  3    -[FFfCT  OF  GU'i  CONTROL  0;<  hOMiCIDE 


Co- 
etficient 


95  percent    Probability 

confidence  ot  sign 

interval  error 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


The  text  also  reports  the  effects  of  other 
explanatory  variables  on  death  and  crime 
rates.  These  coefficients  do  not  vary  sub- 
stantially with  different  gun  control  indices. 

RESULTS  OF  THE   STtJDY  " 

Results  of  the  study  are  stated  in  terms 
of  estimated  ooefBclents  which  set  forth  the 
relationship  between  the  various  Independ- 
ent variables  and  the  death  and  crime  rates. 
Each  coefficient  indicates  the  estimated  ex- 
tent to  which  a  one  unit  increment  In  an  In- 
dependent variable  (e.g.,  gun  control)  will 
affect  the  dependent  variable  (a  death  or 
crime  rate ) . 


By  firearm: 
States 
195;. 
1965 
I'M. 

bLiiPs; 

196j   .. 
1965 
Cities,  1960 


-U  176      -b  464  ti  0  113  U"113 

-   228      -  il8  to    .0623  ,0602 


-  228         -.6J7to    .191  .  U-'i 

-  0951       -.479  10    .28^  310 

-  261        -.75810    .237  151 


Table  4  presents  the  relationship  of  each 
of  the  independent  variables  to  the  death 
and  crime  rates.  The  results  In  Table  4  show 
that  median  income  and  population  density 
are  negatively  related  to  homicides  by  Bre- 
arm  and  total  homicides;  that  the  percentage 
of  males,  the  number  of  police  employees  and 
the  percentage  of  nonwhltes  have  strong 
positive  relationships  with  homicide  rates; 
and  that  the  correlation  between  education 
and  homicide  was  negative  in  1960  and  posi- 
tive In  1965 


TABLE  4.-RELATI0N  BETWEEN  INDEPENDENT  VARIABLES  AND  DLATH  AND  CRIME  RATES 


Constant    Gun  control 


Incotne       Education 


Sex 


Race 


Police 


Population 
density 


Age 


Hunters 


Mtg. 


Temp. 


HF-60-S -12'0 

HF-6S-S -1110 

HT-60-S -1220 

HT-65S -1790 

HT^O-C K90 

SF-60-S -86* 

SF-65-S -232.0 

ST-6*>-S -2M0 

ST-*5^S -30*0 

ST-W-C -134.0 

ACCI-60-S -109.0 

ACCI-65-S -36  8 

AGASF-6S-S -4810 

AGAST-6S-S 246.0 

R0B-6i-S 8<«  0 


-.176 

.113 
-.228 

.0602 
-.228 

.140 
-.0951 

.310 
-.261 

.151 
-.488 

.0221 
-.472 

.0183 
-.389 

.0814 
-.286 

.163 
-.559 

.0557 
-.196 
.0478 
-.167 

.0-726 
-.423 
.327 

3.00 
.248 
-.418 


-5.66 
.224 
-17.8 
.0175 
-1.65 
.440 
-20.7 

.0310 
-114 

.0660 
-12.8 

.150 
-17.3 
.0860 
4.70 
.371 
-3.48 
.416 
4.89 
.280 
-16.1 

.0«S10 
-9.19 

.0«83 
-68.0 

.104 
-282 
.131 
549 
.09109 


-2.73 
.109 
.195 
.471 
-4.00 
.107 
.906 
.400 
-.499 
.454 
3.39 
.175 
5.41 
.0957 
5.25 
.108 
13.1 

.0S941 
10.7 
.0366 
2.29 
.0997 
-.219 
.429 
19.2 

.139 
53.1 
.259 
-96.7 
.0430 


1  81 

1.30 

.356 

-9.87 

.0*407 

.0»253 

.270 

.198 

1.33 

1.96 

1.73 

-24.1 

.0»772 

.01447 

.0=1377 

.0268 

1.89 

2.04 

1.83 

-31.9 

.0»157 

.r894 

.0171 

.0316 

1.93 

2.87 

2.87 

-37.0 

.0>300 

.0'447 

.01532 

.0131 

2.36 

-.0301 

-.994 

.0^894 

.459 

.126 

961 

.164 

1.08 

-54.5 

.0832 

.322 

.130 

.05731 

2.05 

.855 

.680 

-41.3 

.0%64 

.0197 

.235 

.0154 

1  67 

-.0401 

2.13 

-98.2 

.0210 

.461 

.0303 

.0<307 

1  48 

.700 

1.64 

-77.6 

0327 

.0955 

.0943 

.0=134 

-.135 

-.231 

.466 

.366 

.284 

.350 

1.42 

.279 

.722 

-9.99 

.0*12 

.0557 

.0636 

.144 

.753 

.384 

.533 

-  .241 

.0068 

.0=135 

.0321 

.483 

4  12 

12.1 

15.2 

-223 

.0569 

.0-447 

.0^255 

.0=375 

2.27 

33.2 

75.6 

-857 

425 

.0'829 

.0>115 

.0126 

13  3 
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Legend  H  homicide,  S.  suicide;  ACCI,  accidental  death  by  firearm;  AGAS,  auravatec  assault; 
ROB,  robbery,  F,  by  firearm,  T,  total,  C,  cities;  S,  SUtes. 


Note;  The  upper  number  ot 
probability  ot  sign  error. 


Suicide 
Table  5  reports  the  relationship  between 
gun  control  and  suicide  by  firearm  and  total 
suicide  rates.  For  all  five  equations  the  sign 


of  the  estimated  gun  control  coefficient  Is 
negative,  slgnlflcant  and  sizeable.  Per  four  of 
the  five  equations  there  Is  a  less  than  ten 
percent  probability  that  the  sign  Is  incorrect. 
In   comparison   with  the   results   for   total 


each  pair  is  the  estimated  coefficient  The  lower  number  is  the 

homicide,  there  is  a  much  greater  probability 
that  the  gun  control  coefficient  of  total  sui- 
cide Is  negative  and  of  a  greater  magnitude — 
the  estimated  gun  control  coefficients  of  total 
suicide  are  i^jproxlmately  twice  as  large. 
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TABLE  S.-tFftCT  OF  GUN  CONTROL  ON  SUICIOl 
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Under  the  heading  Sulclde-b> -Flre.irm 
(SFi  111  Table  4.  it  can  t)e  seen  that  the  num- 
ber of  years  of  school  completed  median 
age,  the  number  of  licensed  hunters,  average 
temperature  and  the  percentage  cf  males 
have  strong  positive  relations  with  suicides 
bv  firearm  while  populatlcn  density  ha.^  a 
strong  negatue  relation  There  is  also  an 
Indication  that  median  income  is  negaUvely 
related  to  suicides  bv  firrarm  but  not  to 
total  sulfides. 

Accidental  df.tt'it  by    firearm 

Table  6.  which  shows  the  relationship  be- 
tween a^rcldental  deaths  by  firearm  and  gun 
control  indicates  that  the  estimated  gun 
control  coefflc'.enli  of  accidental  death  by 
firearm  are  ae  significant  i  in  terms  of  con- 
fidence Inters  al  and  prubablUty  of  sign 
error  I  ai  the  suicide  coefficients  but  only 
about   the  sue  of   the  homicide  coefflcienti. 

TSBLE    6-[FffCT    OF    GUS    COlTROl    ON    ACCIOtNTAl 
OMTH  BY  FIRi»»« 


iiiiUl  n  population  per  year  i  or  about  100 
fewer  robtx-nes  per  year  In  the  U  S  i  and 
liiat  tnere  Is  only  a  56  chance  that  the 
c  ■eflicieuis  sign  Is  correct. 

TABU  S      EFFECT  Of  GUN  CONIdOl  ON  ROBBIRV 
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The  relationship  between  accuientai  deaths 
by  firearm  and  other  sar.ables  as  shown  in 
Table  4  indicates  that  the  only  significant 
negati-.e  factor  Is  income  Significant  posi- 
tive factors  include  the  percentage  of  males, 
the  percentage  of  non-whites  the  number  of 
police  employees  anJ  the  number  of  licen.^ed 
hunters 

Agg-aia'.-d  Assaul's 
In  Table  7  the  rela'lonsh.p  be' ween  gun 
control  and  aggra. ated  aocsault  is  presented. 
There  is  a  67  prubability  that  gun  control 
13  aaioc.ated  Aith  a  lo'Aer  number  cf  aggra- 
vated assaults  by  firearm  is. nee  the  prob- 
abilitv  of  sign  error  is  327  i  and  about  a  75" 
probability  that  gun  control  is  related  t.j  a 
higher  toUU  ot  aggrav.ited  af^aults  'prob- 
ability of  sign  error  is  less  than    25 1 

Table  4  Indicates  that  low  income  a  high 
percentage  of  nonwhites  a  high  number  of 
police  employees,  lower  population  density 
and  fewer  licensed  hunters  are  asscxlated 
wfh  a  higher  number  of  aggravated  «us,saul's 

I»Bl.E  7  -EFFtCT  OF  GUN  CONTROL  ON 
AGGRAVATED  ASSAULT 
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Robbery 
The  relation  betwe*n  robbery  and  gun  con- 
trol U  0*1  out  in  Table  8  The  estimated  gtin 
control  coefficient  Indicates  that  one  unit  of 
gun  control  will  reduce  the  total  number  of 
robberies  by  less  than  one  half  robbery  per 


Returning  to  Table  4.  robbery  Is  shown  to 
bo  negatively  related  lo  edULBtioii,  popula- 
tion dentltv  licensed  hunters  and  the  per- 
terit.ige  of  males;  and  positively  related  U> 
in^^'mc  the  number  of  p<illce  cmpUiyees  and 
tl>e  prrcetit.ige  of  non-white? 
Obcriaron? 
Tlie  following  observations  mny  be  drawn 
from  the  dita  presented  m  Uie  previous 
section 

One  The  data  Indicate  that  gun  control 
legislation  Is  related  to  [ewer  t.Jlal  deaths 
by  homicide  suicide  and  accident  by  fire- 
arm The  estlnvited  gun  control  coemclent 
I?  negative  in  the  h\e  homicide  equations, 
the  five  svUclde  equations  and  both  acci- 
dental death  bv  firearm  equations  More- 
over. In  seven  of  these  twelve  equations  U^.e 
probability  ol  error  is  less  than  ten  p^Tconl 
and  in  only  one  of  the  equations  di>es  u 
exceed  seventeen  percent  (total  homicides  - 
States  —1965-31  0  '  ) 

The  estlm.ited  gun  control  coeffl.-ients  cf 
total  homicide  total  suicide  and  accidental 
death  by  firearm  for  the  state  In  1960  were 
-228.  -383  and  1J6.  re.^pectlv  ely .  and  for 
the  sUtes  In  1905  were  -  095,  -  286  and  -  167 
respeotlvelv  On  the  basis  of  these  restilta 
11  u  estimated  that  one  unit  of  gun  control 
saves  between  548  and  813  lives  per  nul- 
Uon  popul.-xtlon  per  year  Thu.s  It  can  be 
estimated  that  the  gun  control  legislation  of 
New  Jersey  1 39  unltfil  saves  beiwi-en  21  and 
T.i  lives  per  million  p<  pulatlon  per  year  On 
A  iKitSoi.wlde  ba-sls  such  legislation  would 
s.i\e  between  4200  and  6400  lives  per  year  ' 
The  average  index  value  (simple  arithmetic 
mean  I  if  gun  cntrol  for  the  statos  in  1965. 
using  the  weight.s  cont.ilned  In  Table  2  was 
17  5  If  all  28  states  whose  indices  were  be- 
low 17  5  were  brought  up  to  that  number, 
an  estimate  ba.sed  en  the  resi.lts  of  this 
study  would  indicate  that  abtiut  505  fewer 
lives  per  year  would  be  lost  due  to  homicide, 
su.cide  and  accident. il  death  by  r.rearm  m 
those  state?<  Ftirthemiore.  If  all  sutes  were 
roi-fd  to  the  39-unlts  level  of  New  Jersey, 
ab.jut  1950  ll'-cs  would  be  saved 

T<.iO  A  comparison  of  the  results  of  the 
homicide  and  suicide  by  firearm  rates  with 
the  fofaj  homicide  and  suicide  rates  provides 
axx  indl-atlon  of  the  extent  to  which  gun 
control  legislation  leads  to  the  successful 
substitution  of  other  weapons  -  The  simi- 
larity of  the  estimated  gun  control  coeffi- 
cients of  homicide  by  firearm  and  tot,il 
homicide  for  1960  (  176  and  -22H)  and  of 
suicide  by  firearm  and  tot.il  suicide  for 
1960  (  488  and  -  389  I  would  support  a  con- 
clusion that  other  weapons  are  not  successful 
substitutes  for  firearms  However  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  estimated  gun  con- 
trol coefficients  of  homicide  by  tirearm  and 
total  homicide  for  1965  (-228  and  0951 1 
and  of  suicide  bs  tirearm  and  total  suicide  for 
1965  (-472  and  286 1,  would  lead  one  to 
believe  that  other  weapons  are  frequently 
and  successfully  substituted  for  firearms 

The  results  showing  a  75  :  probability  that 
the  gun  control  coefficient  of  total  aggra- 
vated assaults  Is  po.sitlve  give  some  indica- 
tion that  mere  stringent  gun  control  laws 
tend  to  cause  the  use  of  less  elTectlve  weapons 
rather  than  to  discourage  homicide  attempts. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


One  explanation  fi  r  the  positive  relation  Is 
th.it  the  additional  aggr.ivated  assaults 
which  ocLur  in  stringent  gun  control  states 
,ire  hoinic.de  .ittenipts  which  are  uusucces-s- 
lul  as  a  result  ol  the  use  ol  less  lethal  sub- 
stitutes This  expl.in.itlon.  however,  can  only 
account  lor  p.irt  of  the  large  i3  OOi  gun  con- 
trol coefticient  for  total  aggrav.iied  assaults. 
Another  explanation  for  the  p».)sitive  rela- 
tion Is  th.it  llie  felon  armed  with  a  gtin. 
assuming  that  he  is  respon.sible  for  a  signiti- 
cunt  portion  of  the  aggravated  assaults,  h.is 
lesa  need  to  use  force  to  obtain  the  vlctinis 
cooperation  and  to  effect  his  get-away  and 
that  In  stringent  gun  control  spates  the  h.irU- 
ened  crimin.il  Is  less  likely  to  be  armed  with 
a  gun  and  hence  more  likely  ui  u.se  lorce. 

Three  The  evidence  indicates  that  gun 
control  has  little  ellcct  on  ordinary"  crime 
As  mentioned  prtviously.  there  Is  a  positive 
estimated  relation  between  total  aggravi.ttd 
assaults  and  gun  control;  and  while  for  rob- 
bery the  estimated  gun  control  coefficient  is 
negative  (  4I8i.  there  is  a  forty-four  per- 
cent chance  that  the  coefficient  s  sign  Is  In- 
correct. Moreiiver.  even  If  the  estimated  co- 
efficient Is  Correct,  the  enactment  if  strut 
gun  control  legislation  will  not  sub.stantlalU 
redU'-e  the  robbery  rate  which  exceeded  m^ 
liunUred  robberies  per  million  population  for 
the  n.ilioii  m  1965 

Tour  Re.'.ulls  for  other  variables  show  that 
with  the  exception  of  robbery  and  total  sui- 
cide, tlitie  IS  a  negat.ve  correlation  between 
income  and  the  death  and  crime  rates  con- 
sidered by  this  study;  that  education  as 
mea.  ured  by  median  .school  years  completed 
Us  an  lmp<'rtant  factor  only  lor  suicides  i  po.si- 
tlve correlatu  n  i  and  robbery  i  negative  corre- 
lation!. lh.it  with  the  exception  of  robbery 
the  relation  between  the  percentage  of  male.- 
and  the  death  and  crime  rates  is  strongly 
positive,  that  with  the  exception  of  suicide  - 
1960.  there  Is  a  strong  i>osltlve  relation  be- 
tween the  percent  of  non-whites  aiid  thi 
death  and  crime  rates,  that  the  relatior 
between  population  den.sUy  and  the  de.itl 
and  crime  rates  Is  strongly  negative;  and 
that  the  relation  between  the  number  of 
jxillce  personnel  per  capita  and  the  death  ni.d 
crime  rates  Is  generally  [josltive  • 

I  IMITATIONS 

One  A.'^  previously  indicated,  certain  types 
of  state  and  local  gun  control  legislation  w<jre 
not  con.sidered.  the  comparison  between  the 
states  did  not  lake  into  account  the  addi- 
tional gun  regulations  of  local  governments 
within  the  state;  and  the  gun  control  cate- 
gories of  Table  I  contain  within  the  same 
category  laws  which  differ  to  some  extent 
Since  the  evidence  derived  from  this  study 
indicates  that  additlon.al  gun  control  reduces 
the  number  of  deaths,  this  has  probably 
caused  the  effects  of  gun  control  legislation 
to  be  understated. 

Tuo  Tlie  data  used  by  this  study  do  not 
account  for  differences  In  the  enforcement 
policies  of  the  different  states  and  cities  and 
for  In.-iccurate  reporting  of  deaths  and 
crimes. 

T'lTC  The  coefficients  of  certain  demo- 
graphic variables  may  not  Indicate  a  causal 
relation  The  ecology  of  crime  Is  more  com- 
plex than  this  study's  simple  equations  jKir- 
tray  Tlie  relation  between  the  number  of 
pwllce  personnel  per  c.ipita  and  the  death 
and    crime    rates    illustrates    this    point. 

Also.  It  Is  possible  that  important  explana- 
alory  variables  have  been  iimltted  Two  that 
are  frequently  mentioned  In  FBI  reports  are 
the  number  of  transient  residents  and  the 
penalty  ordinarily  Imposed  for  the  crime 
committed  Others  that  may  be  Important 
Include  regional  differences  In  attitudes 
towards  firearms,  regional  religious  differ- 
ences, differences  In  levels  of  frusuatlon  and 
differences  In  racial  attitudes  " 

four.  Since  as  of  1965  no  state  or  city 
had  totally  prohibited  the  sale  and  posses- 
sion of  hand  guns  or  Impoeed  strict  regula- 
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tions   on    the   sale   and    pobsesslon   of   nfies, 
the    study    tells    little    about    the    effectlve- 
I  e-s  of  such  types  of  gun  control  regulation, 
on    the   basis   of   this   study's   findings   that 
uiaulonal  controls,  meaning  Increased  units 
.,1  gun  control,  reduce  the  homicide,  suicide 
Old    accidental   death    by    firearms   rates,   it 
Vould  be  expected  that  more  stringent  gun 
(onlrcl    such  as  the  regulation  of  iirtes  and 
ii-.e  total  prohibition  ot  si'.e  and  possession 
ol     hand    gtiiis.    would    lower    the-e    death 
r  ,tes  -but  to  what  extent  It  cannot  be  said. 
\l.so   this  study  does  not  Indicate  whether 
more  stringent   types  of  gun  control  would 
reduce    -ordinary"  crime.   Perhaps  measures 
such   as  prohibitions  against   the   manufac- 
ture    sale   and    possession   of   all    or   certain 
types  of  firearms  would  disarm  the  profes- 
sional  criminal,   and   perhaps   the   disarmed 
professional   criminal    would   be   more   hesi- 
tant to  engage  In  criminal  activity. 

fue    While  this  study  concludes  that  in- 
creases in  the  units  of  gun  control  decrease 
rates    of    homicide,    suicide    and    accidental 
death  by  firearm,  it  does  not  show  whether 
all    unit    increases    In    the    amount    of    gun 
control  are  equally  effective.  It  may  be  that 
the    extent    of    the    effectiveness    cf    an    in- 
creased unit  of  gun  control  Is  related  to  the 
amount  of  gun  control  which  already  exists 
within  the  state  or  citv.  or  that  certain  types 
of    gun    control    are   effective   only    if   other 
types  of  g\m  control  are  also  enacted. 
'  Su:  The  percentage  of  explained  variation 
(R  )    in  the  death  and  crime  rates  was  very 
similar  for  Index  weights  that  differed  con- 
siderably   from    the    weights    listed    in    Ta- 
ble 2.  Thus  uncertainty  remains  as  to  the 
relative    ImporUnce    of    the   different    types 
of  laws. 

CONCLUSION 

The  finding  of  the  present  study  that  ^n 
control  legislation  reduces  the  number  of 
deaths  by  homicide,  suicide  and  accidents 
by  firearm  Is  inconsistent  with  three  re- 
lated research  papers  by  Alan  3.  Knig  which 
have  received  important  circuUtion.  Each 
of  Krug's  papers  has  been  introduced  Into 
the  Congressional  Record,  and  the  papers 
are  presently  being  circulated  In  pamphlet 
form  by  the  National  Shooting  Sports  Foun- 
dation under  the  billing  of  "the  flrat  com- 
prehensive study  on  a  national  basis  ever 
made  on  the  relationship  of  firearms  to  crime 
in  the  United  States."  « 

Each  of  Krug's  papers  claims  to  dis- 
credit the  position  that  gun  control  leglsU- 
tlon  reducM  crime.  In  his  first  paper,  Krug 
reports  that  the  homicide  by  firearm  rate 
has  shown  a  decided  downward  trend  from 
1910  to  19«7  while  gun  ownership  has  stead- 
ily risen."  In  a  second  paper  a  simple  com- 
parison U  developed  which  shows  no  sig- 
nificant differences  between  the  crime  rates 
of  states  with  and  states  without  firearm 
licensing  laws."  The  third  paper  reports  a 
negative  correlation  between  firearm  own- 
ership, as  measured  by  the  number  of  hunt- 
ing licenses,  and  various  crime  rates  for 
the  fifty  states." 

Krugs  second  study  Is  of  primary  Interest 
here  since  it.  like  the  present  study,  com- 
pares differences  In  crime  rates  among  sUtea 
with  differences  In  gun  control  legislation.  In 
this  paper.  Krug  first  places  the  sUtes  into 
two  groups:  licensing  and  non-licensing 
sUtes.  Next,  using  1965  data,  Krug  calcu- 
lates average  (arithmeUc  mean)  homicide, 
robbery,  aggravated  assault  and  serious  crime 
rates  for  licensing  and  non-licensing  states 
and  finds  that  the  average  homicide,  aggra- 
vated assault  and  serious  crime  rates  for 
licensing  states  exceeded  the  non-Ucenslng 
-tales"  average. 

As  a  vehicle  for  dUcredltlng  gun  control 
legislation,  this  study  by  Krug  has  several 
major  deficiencies.  FUst,  the  only  deatb  rate 
It  considered  was  the  homicide  rate  by  flre- 
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arm  and.  as  Krug  admits  in  another  section 
of  the  same  study,  this  accounts  for  less 
than  one-third  of  the  nations  deaths  by 
firearm-  Thus  the  conclusion  that  licens- 
ing has  no  effect  on  the  homicide  rwtes  does 
not  discredit  a  position  that  licensing  reduces 
death  by  firearm. 

Second,  by  using  only  two  groupings  for 
the  fifty  states  and  by  examining  only  li- 
censing requirements,  the  True  Fact^  study 
failed  to  account  for  differences  In  state 
lic-nslng  requirements  or  other  statutory 
controls  over  firearms.  Moreover,  by  Includ- 
ing within  the  llcen.sin<;  group  any  state 
which  pr.ihlbits  carrying  firearms  without 
a  license,  the  licensing  category  included 
many  stales  with  weak  gun  control  legisla- 
licn  Tlie  legislation  of  six  o!  the  thirty-six 
states  Krug  included  as  licensing  states  had 
an  Index  value  of  seven  or  less  on  the  basis 
of  the  criteria  used  in  the  present  study, 
while  four  of  the  fourteen  states  included 
as  non-iicenslng  states  had  an  index  value 
of  seven  cr  more. 

Fiiiallv.  although  Krig  recognized  that 
factors  such  as  population  density,  geogra- 
phy, per  capita  Income  and  education  appear 
to  be  significantly  related  to  crime  rates, 
these  factors  were  completely  neglected  in 
his  ■■stallsUcal  study."  Tlius.  for  these  rea- 
sons it  is  submitted  that  the  evidence  pre- 
sented In  this  study  invalidates  conclusions 
concerning  death  ra'es  presented  in  these 
earlier  papers. 

Krugs  other  studies  conclude   Uiat   there 
is   no   relationship   between   the   number  ol 
firearms  and  crime  rates.  These  conclusions 
are  of  dubious  merit  for  the  reasons  stated 
in  an  in-depth  analysis  of  the  Krug  studies 
by  Franklin  E.  Zimrlng.'-"  Professor  Zlmring 
criticizes   the    first    study,    which    examines 
the  homicide  by  firearm  and  gun  ownership 
trends,    because    (a)    Krugs   assertion    that 
the  homicide  by  firearm  rate  has  shown  a 
decided  downward  trend  is  questionable:  (b) 
Krug  felled  to  establish  that  per  capita  gun 
ownership  is  rising— he  asserted  only  that 
the  number  of  guns  owned   is   rising:    and 
(c)   Krug's  findings,  even  if  accurate,  do  not 
preclude  the  possibility  that  stringent  gun 
control   legislation   would   have   ftirther  re- 
duced the  homicide  by  firearm  rate.  Krugs 
third  study,  which  finds  a  negative  correla- 
tion   between    gun    ownership    and    various 
crime  rates  for  the  fifty  states,  U  criticized 
by  Zlmring  for  the  use  of  hunting  Ucenses 
as  a  measure  of  firearm  ownership.  Zlmring 
aaaerts  that  hunting  Is  not  the  major  use  of 
firearms  In  many  areas  of  the  nation  or  the 
major  use  of  handguns,  the  weapons  miDet 
frequently  used  In  crime. 

Nevertheless,  even  if  Krug's  conclusion 
that  there  Is  no  relationship  between  the 
number  of  guns  and  crime  rates  should  be 


correct,  this  in  itself  does  not  establish  that 
gun  control  laws  are  ineffective.  Most  fire- 
arm legislation,  according  to  Its  proponents, 
is  not  aimed  at  and  does  not  prevent  the 
l.iw-abiding  citizen  from  acquiring  firearms. 
Rather,  the  legLslaUon's  purpose  and  effect 
IS  to  keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  minors 
and  irresponsible  adults 

This    i.rticle   has   made   no   attempt    to   ex- 
pl  un  v>.hy  gun  control  legislation  reduce.'  the 
immber  of  dep.ths  by  firearm  To  the  authors' 
ki'   wl-iige  there   is  no  reliable  data  on  guti 
ovvnership.   and   hence   it   is  not   pos.sible   tj 
areree  with  or  dispute  the  thesis   that  there 
is  "no   relationship    between    the    number   cf 
yiins  and  the  death  and  crime  rates  The  finc- 
ui  -.s  here  do  indicate,  however,  that  gun  con- 
irS  legishitii-n  is  mast  effective  in  reducing 
the  number  of  suicides  and  accidents  by  fire- 
;;rm.  less  effective  in  reducing  the  number  of 
homicides  and  generally  ineffective  in  red'.'c- 
i:-.-'  the  number  cf  other  crimes — all  ol  which 
-'ingests  that  stringent  gun  control  leglsla- 
ti  ni  rcduce.s  the  nun:iber  of  persons  possessing 
firearms.  It  seems  likely  that  a  high  percent- 
B-e    of    suicides,    accidents    by    firearms    and 
h^m'cidcs  are  committed  by  adults  who  have 
iicver   been   convicted   of    a   crime   adjudged 
meataUv  incompetent,  or  designated  an  ad- 
dict or  "alcoholic."  Thus  the  most  plaitsible 
explanation  for  the  effectiveness  of  gun  con- 
trol m  reducing  these  death  rates  is  that  the 
percentage  of  adults  who  could  lawfully  ob- 
tain   firearms    is   reduced    by    stringent    gun 
control  legislation  » 

The  concern  of  this  study  is  with  the  effec- 
tiveness of  gun  control  legislation.  On  this 
point  evidence  is  presented  that  stringent 
gun  control  legislation  reduces  death  by 
homicide,  suicide  and  accidents  by  firearm. 
For  each  of  ten  varying  sets  of  weights  re- 
ported in  the  Appendix,  the  gun  control 
coefficients  of  homicide.  siUclde  and  acci- 
dental deaths  by  firearm  are  negative.  Thus 
the  conclusions  do  not  depend  upon  our 
choice  of  weights.  The  choice  of  weights  does, 
however,  make  a  difference  as  to  the  size  of 
the  gun  control  coefficients.  Results  based 
on  the  ten  sets  of  weights  reported  in  the 
Appendix  ranged  from  1520  to  3340  addi- 
tional lives  saved  if  all  states  were  raised  to 
the  level  of  New  Jersey."'  Ck)nsequently,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  gun  control  legislation  saves 
lives  but  there  is  a  question  of  'loir  7nany 
lives  it  saves. 

APPENDIX 

Further  results 
As  mentioned  in  the  text,  we  tried  ten 
different  sets  of  weights,  each  set  yielding  a 
different  gun  control  Index.  These  weights  are 
given  m  Table  A-I.  Table  A-a  lists  for  each 
Index  the  gtm  control  coefficient  and  the 
probability  of  Its  sign  error  for  each  crime 
or  death  rate. 


TABie  A-1.-*£I0HTS  FOR  THE  TEN  GUN  CONTUOL  INWCES 


Ltfislaliv*  catetory 


1.  Concealed: 

a.  Licaatt..- 

b.  Prahibition 

2.  CarryiRi: 

a.  Lkam* --- 

D.  Proti**ion 

3.  Carryini  in  Mtt: 

a.  LJcenM — 

b.  ProMbitioa.... 

(.  SpKial  prebibitieiB: 

«.  Miaois 

b.  Falom - 

c.  Addicts 

d.  AkaMics 

•.HMrtrilyil 

5.  Dulsf  licwHMI 

6.  RacordkMpini: 

a.  By  dealer 

b.  By  GsvwwMKt  aiMcy. 

7.  Waitiaf  psfiid: 

a.  TiBM 

b.  Nolics 

8.  LiceRM  to  psrdiaM - 
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I  This  index  was  repofted  in  the  text 
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TABLE  A  2.-EST.MAT.D  GUN  CONTROL  COEFFICIENTS  AND  P«OBABlLlTltS  OF  SIGN  tm«  FOR  ALL  INDICES. 


lnd«l 


(I)  C) 


(3)  (4)  (S)  (6>  O)  W 


(9)  (10) 


.■>-«««**f  • 


Ciio>«  or  death: 

HomiCKt*  ll»  '"e»in' 
Stilts 

1960 

SMM.-  

19$5.     ,,- 

Toial  honiicidt: 

SUles  

i960       _. 

Slates    .,^...^... 
1965  .......^. — 

Citirs     -,..- 

1960     

Suicide  By  liiaaim. 

Slates 

1960 - 

Slates      

1965   

Total  suicid*: 

Stales 

1960 

States  -  .......... 

1965 

C.lies - 

1960     --- 

Accdentai  death  ii  hieatm 
Slates 

I960,      .- 

Stales 

1965  

A|!|ta»ated  assault  by  firtaim: 

Stales  .  .        • 

1965  •    _W 

Total  atjiavated  assault  loobery 
Slates 

1965 

Slates .......< — — 

1965     .-    ........... 

Mean  index: 

Stales  ._-., 

i965.     


-0  17b 

.253 

-  333 

.110 

-.220 
.283 

-.787 
.«12 

-.418 
.  176 

-  920 
.0177 

-  866 

.0185 

-  868 

.0414 
-.783 
.0702 
-1  45 
.0100 

-.429 
.0125 

-  302 
.0084 

.0732 
.4S3 

10.3 
.100 
1.17 
.415 

10.9 


-0.188 
266 

-  365 
.115 

-  220 
.307 

-.0278 
.471 

-  436 
.204 

-  995 
.0231 

-  894 
.0290 

-  868 

0644 
-.7*4 

.108 
-1  34 

.0334 

-.436 
.0355 

-.332 
.0099 

-.0«S2 
.4(3 

10.5 
.123 
.168 
.489 

10.1 


titimaled  ii.es  5a>ed  pet  year 


2.830 


2.040 


0  156 
249 

-287 
113 

-  204 
?70 

-  103 
369 

-  374 
.164 

-  808 
.0167 

-  785 
.0149 

-  803 
.0320 

-.747 
.0529 
-1  38 
.0044 

-  391 
.0164 

-  261 
0089 

.162 

.457 

9  38 

0903 
■  1  68 
.362 

II  3 


3.340 


-0  176 
.113 

-  288 
0602 

.-.228 
140 
'-.0951 
.310 

-  261 
151 

-  488 

.0221 

-  472 
0183 

-  389 
0«|4 

-.286 
.163 

-  559 
.0557 

-  196 

0478 
■  -  167 
.0073 

-.423 
.327 

3  00 

.248 
-  418 


17  5 


-0  185 
114 

-  237 
.0619 

-  236 
144 

-  0866 
334 

-  260 
167 

-  491 
.0277 

-.470 
,21)47 

-  365 
.107 

-.251 
.207 

-.467 
.106 

-  187 
.0661 

-  171 
0087 

-.513 
.302 

2  65 
281 

-  8(J2 
399 

16  5 


1.950 


1.S20 


-0  0SI4 
.392 

-  249 
.138 

-0684 

417 

-  0640 
.491 

-  370 
169 

-.770 
01S9 

-  689 

.0244 

-  742 
0400 

-.693 
.0595 
-1  44 
.0032 

-  323 
0363 

-  239 
.0122 

-  167 
.454 

7  09 
.  H? 
.483 
458 

14  4 


2,670 


-0  0537 

.318 

-.127 

.137 

-.0597 

.357 

-.0210 

444 

-  0424 
.419 

-  368 

.0251 

-  322 
.0353 

-  369 

.0424 

-  351 
.0601 

-.387 
.0905 

-  192 

0166 
-.124 
.0107 

.253 
.366 

4  85 

.0780 

.462 

.421 

25.3 


-0  124 
.W6 
-.195 
.0733 

159 

205 
-0620 
361 
.-■45 
146 

448 
0217 

-  420 
.0208 

368 

0741 

-  287 
.139 

-  616 
.0283 

-  170 
.0574 

-  148 
.0088 

-  428 

.309 

:  44 

.272 

-  467 
.432 

21.1 


-0  0337 

.377 

-.117 

.143 

-.0335 

.415 

-  0753 
479 

-  0548 
3.91 

-.359 
.0222 

-.307 
.0343 

-.362 
.0377 
•  -.347 
.0518 
-.449 
.0505 

-.178 
.0193 

-.117 
.0107 

.176 
.401 

4  31 
.0917 
.336 

.440 

30.1 


-0,0741 
.195 

-  119 
.08?6 

-  0912 
.233 

-  0375 
371 

-  0749 
318 


.0225 
-.261 
.0261 

-  259 
.0573 

-.221 
.0995 

-.264 
.115 

-.135 

.0253 

-  0988 
.0075 

-.0116 
.492 

2  77 
.144 
-  0038 
.499 

32.2 


2.070 


1,900 


2,390 


1.890 


t;;::^^,::^.^:^.^^^^ ^^-a..- -ificn., ... ^.  ..^^^ . «..  p.o.a.„ty  ^, ■^:^-r-:!^::^^^:::^ri xr' 


d  have  been  sa.ed  il  the  gun  control  laws 


ot  sign  error 

■  Hignesl  R-  oi  ail  indices 

The  next  to  l.^t  line  of  Table  .^-2  gives 
the  mean  vaUie  of  the  Index  for  states  m 
1963  Some  variation  among  estimated  co- 
efficients U  due  to  changes  In  this  average 
value 

The  probabinnes  of  sign  error  Indicate  that 
Bome  of  our  conclusions,  viz..  gun  control 
cuts  do»-n  suicide  and  accidental  death  by 
flrearm  rates  and  has  little  Influence  on 
robbery  and  .iggravated  as-sault  by  firearm. 
would  have  been  reached  regardless  of  the 
index  choeen  Homicides  and  total  aggra- 
vated assaults  are  a  different  matter  For 
these  crlmee,  the  choice  of  Index  can  make 
a  considerable  difference  In  the  estimated 
effect  of  gun  control.  In  total  homicides — 
fctates— 19«0,  for  example,  all  the  estimated 
coefBclents  are  negative  but  the  probability 
that  the  true  coefficient  is  negative  ranges 
from   14  I  index  4 1  to  42  i  index  6 1 

We  attempted  to  use  variations  among 
Indices  to  make  inferences  about  the  rela- 
tive effectiveness  of  different  types  of  laws. 
Indexes  4  and  5  for  example,  which  weight 
dealer  licensing  and  record  keeping  relatively 
heavily  generally  perform  well  for  homicide. 
On  the  other  hand,  index  3.  which  welghu 
license  to  purchase  very  heavily,  seems  to  do 
well  with  respect  to  suicides 

Unfortunately  when  we  employed  more 
refined  techniques  In  an  attempt  to  Isolate 
the  effect  of  each  t>-pe  of  law.  we  could  ob- 
tain no  significant  or  even  meaningful  re- 
sults' This  failure  may  have  been  due  to 
multlcoUinearlty  among  individual  law  cate- 
gories I  a  sutlstlcal  difficulty)  or  to  some 
circumstance  such  as  Interactions  of  laws 
which  make  combinations  more  effective 
than  the  sum  of  effects  of  individual  law* 

Finally,  we  should  mention  that  standard 
tests  of  lh<:  regression  model  were  made  We 
checked  the  assumption  of  normal  disturb- 
ance terms  with  chl-square  tests  and  normal 
probability  plots  of  the  residuals  Linearity 
aasumptlon.s     were     checked     with     residual 


plots    The  regression  as-sumpilons  were  well 
approximated  In  all  cases. 

rOOTNOTTS 

•Research  Associate  of  Economics,  Car- 
ueKie-Mellon  University.  B  S  1963.  Case  In- 
stitute of  Technology;  MBA  1965,  Unlver- 
siiy  of  Chicago 

••Assistant  Prt>fes8or  of  Economics.  Car- 
uegle-Mellou  University  BAE  1961,  Auburn 
University;  MBA  1963,  University  of  Wash- 
ington   Ph  D.  1968.  University  of  Chicago. 

•••Assistant  Professor  of  Law.  University 
ot  Pittsburgh  Law  School  B  A.  1960.  Amherst 
College;   L  L  B.  1963,  Yale  Law  School 

The  authors  are  Indebted  to  James  H. 
Scott.  Jr  .  for  data  coUecUon  and  u.seful  sug- 
gestions. 

■■  For  a  general  background  to  the  gun  con- 
trol conuoversy  see  Congre^'f  and  -Gun  Con- 
trol' Proposah.  45  Cono.  Dig  289  (1966): 
Congress  and  the  National  Crime  Problem 
46  Cong  Dig  193  (1967);  Harris.  Annals  of 
Legislation— II  You  Lose  Your  Guns.  The 
Nkw  Yorker    Apr    20.  1968.  at  56 

-  See  "The  True  Facts  on  Firearm  Legisla- 
tion-Three Statistical  Studies"  (National 
Shooung  Sports  Foundation.  Inc.  1968) 

•  Mr  Wolfgang.  Patterns  In  Criminal 
Homicide"  (1958)  "I  Flew  homicides  due  to 
shootings  could  be  avoided  merely  IX  a  fire- 
arm were  not  Immediately  present  ...  the 
offender  would  select  some  other  weapon  to 
achieve  the  same  destructive  goal.  Probably 
only  in  those  cases  where  a  felon  kills  a  po- 
lice officer,  or  vice  versa,  would  homicide  be 
avoided  In  the  absence  of  a  firearm  "  Id    at 

83 

•The  basic  sUtlstlcal  technique  used  in 
Uiis  study  was  multiple  linear  regression  See 
notes  48-51  infra  and  accompanying  text  See 
generally  A  Goldberger  "Econometric  The- 
ory" 19641 

>  Sources  of  all  data  are  available  from  the 
authors  on  request 


.  Mean  annual  degree  days  are  calculated  a.-, 
follows:  If  the  temperature  Is  below  65  F 
subtract  the  temperature  from  65^  U  the 
temperature  Is  above  65".  a  value  of  zero  Is 
assigned  These  dally  averages  are  then  added 
,o  determine  the  total  number  of  degree  da>s 
for  the  year  Thus,  the  colder  the  climate  the 
greater  Is  the  number  of  mean  annual  degree 

""^For  States  1965".  only  1960  «8e.  *<1;^"- 
tlon  race  and  police  data  were  available.  Data 
for  all  other  explanatory  variables^  were  for 
the  same 

-  Ch.   757,    ._ 

coditied  as  Pub.   L.  No.   90-618.   5  201 


year  as  the  death  and  crime  data. 
,7    48  Slat.   1236    (1934).  Presently 
.o„„...   o^Pub.   L.   NO.   90-618.    5  201    (1968 
US  code  Cong.  &  Ad.  News  1413-24) .  amend- 
ing 26  use.  a  5801-5862. 

-■Ch  860  52  Slat.  850  (repealed  In  1968). 
The  basic  provisions  of  the  Act  are  now  con- 
tained in  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968,  Pvib. 
L  NO  9(^618.  H  101-302  (1968  VS.  Code 
con      &     Ad      News     1397-1424),     •*--     ^"' 


This     Act 


amended  Title  IV  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
U^r&  safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  Pub.  U  No. 
90^351  18  use  A  5  5  921-28  (Supp.  1968), 
which    had    repealed    the    Federal    Firearms 

'^^^39  CFR  125  5  (1968)  Prior  to  1968  no 
restrictions  were  placed  on  in^^i^"  ^fi,^'"™ 
shipments  by  common  carrier.  The  chief  ef- 
fect of  the  postal  regulations  was  to  send 
the  purchasers  of  handguns  by  mall  to  the 
Railway  Expres-s  Agency  rather  than  the  po.st 

""^'^Gun  Control  Act  of  1968.  Pub.  L.  No.  90- 
618  §8  101-302   (1968  US.  Code  Cong.  &  Ad 
News     1397-1424).     amending 
5!  901-28  (Supp.  1968). 

'Id    ( 1968  U  8   Code  Cong.  &  Ad. 
1404  05)    (18U.S.C.A.  55  922(d).  (f) 

'  Id    (1968  US.  Code  Cong,  b  Ad. 
1401)   (18USCA.  5922(a)(3)). 

•  Id    (1968  US.  Code  Cong.  &  Ad.  News  at 
1401-02)   ( 18  US  C.A.  5  922(a)  (5)). 

7d    (1968  U.S.  Code  Cong.  A  Ad.  News  at 
1404)    lis  use  A    5  922ld)  ). 


18     U.S.CA 


News  at 
&  (h)). 
News  at 
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"  Id  (1968  US.  Code  Cong.  &  Ad.  Newa  at 
1406-09)   (18  D.S.C.A.  1823). 

■  -  Id  (1968  U.S.  Code  Cong.  &  Ad.  New*  at 
1402.     1406-07)      (18    U.S.CA.     J5  922(b)  (4), 

''i'  See  note  8  svpra  and  accompanying  text. 

"Ohio  Bev.  Code  Ann.  15  2923.01-.06  (Page 
l'>54  Sl  Supp.  1968) . 
■     Minn    Stat.  Ann.  5  5  809.66-.67   (1964). 

-  Ky    Bev.  Stat.  Ann.   5*35.230    (1963). 

-  NJ.  Stat.  Ann.  55  2A:151-1  to  151-56 
I  ;i)5;i<S;  Stipp.  1968). 

Hawaii  Rev.  Laws  5  5  157-1  to  -33  (1855). 
Mich.  Comp.  Laws  55  28.42I-.434.  750.222- 
239  (1967  4:  Supp.  1968) . 

See  e  g  Conn.  Gen.  Stat  Ann,  65  53-203, 
."iS  204,'  53-207  (I960);  Iowa  C«»«  A°!V 
4  110  23  (1949):  N.y.  Penal  Law  5  266.36 
(McKlnney  1967). 

='•  State  data  was  obtained  from  Rosen trater, 
Savles  &  Conner,  "State  rrearms  Control—A 
Compilation  of  Digests  of  Statt.  If»8  <"" 
brary  of  Cong.  Legla.  Reference  Service.  1868) . 
See  also  Note.  Firearms:  Problems  of  Control. 
80  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1328.  1336-i2  (1967):  Note, 
Firearms  Legislation,  18  Vand,  L.  Rev.  1363. 
1366-69  (1965). 

"City  daU  was  obtained  through  cor- 
respondence with  city  BoUcltors.  RepUe«  were 
reeved  from  94  cltle*.  Of  the  94  repUea,  68 
stated  that  there  were  no  local  firearms 
regulaUons.  The  other  36  repUee  either  sum- 
marized or  enclosed  copies  of  local  flrearaoa 
regulations.  Only  14  of  the  cities  with  regula- 
tions fitting  within  the  categories  of  Table  1 
were  located  in  states  which  did  not  have 
similar  regulations, 

"Category  8  (carrying— motor  vehicle)  In- 
cludes only  states  and  cities  within  category 
1  (concealed)  wltH  laws  which  expressly 
restrict  the  carrying  of  firearms  In  motor 
vehicles.  Category  3  does  not  include  Uwa 
which  generaUy  prohibit  the  carrying  of  con- 
cealed weapons  even  though  such  laws  may  toe 
construed  to  prohibit  carrying  concealed 
weapons  in  a  motor  vehicle,  particularly  If  the 
weapon  Is  within  reach  of  occupants  of  the 
car.  States  within  category  2  (carrying) 
usuaUy  prohibit  the  carrying  of  handguns 
on  the  person  and  In  a  motor  vehicle. 

»  Oenerally,  state  and  city  laws  within  the 
first  three  categories  of  Table  1  exempt  law- 
enforcement  officers,  military  personnel,  pri- 
vate guards  and  persons  carrying  firearms  at 
their  home  or  place  of  business.  See  e.g.,  "Cal. 
Penal  Code"  fl  12026-27  (West  1986);  New 
York  Lb  the  only  state  which  requires  a  Ucenae 
to  possess  a  handgun  in  the  home  or  place  of 
business.  N.Y.  Penal  Law"  15  265.06(3), 
400.00(2)  (McKlnney  1967). 

"See  e.g.  Cal  Penal  Code  55  12021,  12060, 
and  12072  (West  1956)  (license  to  carry  may 
be  issued  to  person  of  good  moral  character, 
but  restrictions  as  to  minors,  addicts  and 
felons):  Conn.  Gen.  Stat.  Ann.  129-20 
(1980)  (no  permit  shall  be  issued  U  the 
applicant  has  ever  been  convicted  of  a 
felony) ;  "Iowa  Code  Ann."  I  2698^6  (SU19. 
1868)    (sale   to   minors   forbidden). 

n  See  e^..  Cal.  Penal  Code  I  12060  (West 
1956)  •  "Me.  Rev.  Stat.  Ann,"  tit.  25,  !  2031 
(Supp.  1987) :  N.Y.  Penal  Law  S  400.00  (Mc- 
Klnney 1967) . 

"See  e.g..  Wash,  Rev.  Code  Ann.  J  9.41.070 

(1961)    (for  purposes  of  protection  or  while 

engaged  in  busineas,  sport  or  while  traveling) . 

"  See  e^^  Iowa  Code  Ann.  f  688.30  (1960) ; 

Wash.  Bev.  Code  Ann.  f  9.41.070  (1961). 

^  Minors,  as  defined  by  the  Tarious  sUtes, 
range  from  persons  imder  fourteen  to  per- 
sons under  twenty-one.  Also,  some  states  ex- 
clude from  the  law's  prohibitions  minors  with 
parental  consent  to  purchase  and  possess 
firearms.  Certain  states  limit  reetrlctlons 
against  felons  to  persons  who  were  cMivicted 
of  crimes  of  violence  within  a  qMclfled  taioe: 
restrictions  against  addicts  to  persons  con- 
victed under  narcotics  laws.  restrictlMis 
against  alcoholics  to  persons  under  the  influ- 
ence of  alcohol;  and  restrictions  against  the 
mentally  111  to  persons  committed  for  mental 


disorder.  Other  states  either  do  not  define 
these  terms  or  use  broader  definitions.  See 
generaUy  Note.  Firearms:  Problems  0/  Con- 
trol 80  Harv.  L,  Bev.  1328  (1967) , 

A  state  is  within  a  sub-category  of  category 
4  (Table  1)  if  it  requires  a  license  to  pur- 
chase handguns  and  prohibits  the  Issuance 
of  such  a  Ucense  to  persons  covered  by  the 
sub-category.  A  state  Is  not  included  within 
a  sub-category  of  category  4,  however,  if  It 
only  prohibits  persons  within  the  sub-cate- 
gory from  receiving  a  license  to  carry  hand- 

^^»Se?  Cal.  Penal  Code  5f  12021.  12072  (West 
1956) 

»s'ee  eg..  N.Y.  Penal  Law  I  400.00(1)  &  (2) 
(McKlnney  1967).  A  South  Carolina  law  re- 
pealed m  1965  prohibited  the  sale  but  not  the 
possession  of  handguns  within  the  state. 
Since  South  CaroUna  was  the  only  state  to 
prohibit  sales.  Table  1  does  not  have  a  sepa- 
rate category  to  cover  this  type  of  restric- 
tion. Since  category  5  appeared  to  be  the 
most  appropriate  category.  South  Carolina 
was  included  therein.  ,..  „. 

*•  See  N.Y.  Penal  Law  {  400.00(1)  (McKin- 

^y  1987).  _^     .    . 

»  See  note  9  supro  and  acoompenylng  text. 

"  Hearings  Before  the  Subcomm.  to  Inves- 
Ugate  Juvenile  Delinquency  of  the  Senate 
Comm.  on  the  Judiciary.  88th  Cong..  1st 
Bess.,  pt.  14.  3209-10.  3426  (1963). 

-  See,  e.g.,  "ni.  Ann.  Stat."  ch.  38.  I  24-4 
(Smith-Hurd    1964) ;    'Gen.    Stat.-    6  14-406 

(1953). 

"  See.  e.g.,  "Iowa  Code  Ann."  5  695.21  ( 1950) . 

**  See,  e.g.,  "Conn.  Gen.  Stat.  Ann."  5  29-33 
(Supp  1969)  (one  week  waiting  period  fol- 
lowing mailing  of  application  for  purchase) ; 
Ore.  Rev.  Stat.  1166.470  (1965)  (flream 
shall  not  be  delivered  to  purchaser  on  the 
day  of  the  application  for  its  purchase). 

-  See.  e.g.,  "Wash.  Bev.  Code  Ann."  I  9.41.070 
(1961). 

"  See,  eg..  "N.Y.  Penal  Law."  I  400.00  (Mc- 
Klnney 1967) :  N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  5  14-402 
(Supp.  1967). 

-See.  e.a,  "N.C.  Gen.  Stat."  I  14-403 
(Supp.  1067). 

"  For  an  example  of  a  statute  which  is  very 
specific  as  to  who  may  obtain  a  license  to 
purchase,  see  "NJ.  Stat.  Ann."  U2A:151-S3 
to  2A:  161-39  (Supp.  1968) .  For  a  more  "gen- 
eral" statute,  see  "N.C.  Gen.  Stat."  f  i  14-402. 
14-404  (Supp.  1987). 

-See.  e-g-  "MJ.  SUt.  Ann."  |  2A:151-«6 
(Supp.  1968) . 

<»For  a  description  of  multiple  linear  re- 
gression, see  J.  Johnston.  "Econometric 
Methods"  106-42  (1960). 

•  id.  at  108-09. 

"  "Probability  of  sign  error"  Is  not  the  con- 
ventional Interpretation  of  the  members 
given  here.  They  are  usually  termed  "levels 
of  signlflcance."  and  the  interpreUtlon  of 
them  Is  somewhat  different.  The  terminology 
used  herein  results  from  a  Bayeslan  approach 
to  the  regression  problem  in  which  the 
parameters  are  considered  random  varUbles. 
The  prior  distributions  which  the  authors 
have  ImpUcitly  used  here  are  locally  uniform 
probability  measures. 

■a  The  number  is  B'  adjusted  for  degrees  of 
freedom.  See  A.  Goldberger,  "Econometric 
Theory"  217  (1964). 

•■  See  Appendix.  Table  A-3. 

•*  Set  4  best  explained  homicide  by  firearm 
(i.e..  had  the  higheet  B') ,  and  total  homicide 
for  the  states  (1960  and  1965).  and  acciden- 
tal death  by  firearm  (1965).  Set  3  best  ex- 
plained suicide  by  firearm  for  the  states  ( 1960 
and  1966) .  total  suicide  (1960) .  and  acciden- 
tal death  by  firearm  (1960). 

"The  material  appearing  in  the  Results 
section  are  based  upon  the  use  of  the  set  of 
welghU  for  the  various  categories  of  gtm 
control  leglslatton  listed  in  Table  2  (Index  4) . 
"  The  96%  confidence  interval  is  the  range 
within  which  there  is  a  S5  probablUty  that 
the  true  coefficient  wUl  He.  The  probability 
of  sign  error,  as  previously  indicated,  reflects 


the  chance  that  the  sign  of  the  estimated 
coefficient  is  Incorrect. 

"•All  relationships  reported  in  this  suiciy 
are  conditional  because  the  effects  of  other 
demographic  variables  are  taken  into  account. 
•■'  The  estimates  on  lives  saved  include  lives 
ol'cady  saved  by  existing  gtm  control  lei;is- 
latlon  lu  1965  in  the  United  Slaves  there 
were  approximately,  per  100.000  population, 
3  05  homicides  by  fireann.  5.5  total  homi- 
cides, 5.02  suicides  by  firearm.  11.1  total 
suicides,  and  1.2  accidental  deaths  by  fire- 
arm See  1967  "Statistical  Abstract  of  tl.e 
United  States"  59.  168  (U.S.  Dep't  of  Com- 
merce) .  ...,,, 

'In  Zimrlng,  Is  Gun  Control  Lihely  to 
Reduce  Violent  Killings?  35  U.  Chi.  L.  Rev. 
721  (1968).  the  author  describes  a  study 
measuring  the  effectiveness  of  substituted 
weapons  based  on  data  from  reported  homi- 
cides and  serious  assaults. 

"■A  third  explanation  for  the  direct  reiu- 
tionshlp  between  gun  control  and  aggravated 
assaults  is  that  stringent  regulation  of  weap- 
ons increases  crime  by  reducing  the  number 
of  persons  possessing  firearms  for  protection. 
However,  the  findings  on  robbery  (see  Table  8 
and  the  textual  discussion  appurtenant 
thereto)  are  not  consistent  with  such  an 
explanation. 

•"Significant  poslUve  coefficients  for  the 
number  of  poUce  personnel  is  not  necessar- 
ily IndicaUve  of  a  causal  relationship.  An- 
other explanation  Is  that  states  and  cities 
with  high  death  and  crime  rates  employ  more 
police  personnel  in  an  attempt  to  reduce 
these  rates,  but  that  such  additions  to  police 
forces  are  not  significantly  eflecUve. 

« In  a  separate  tabulation,  a  dummy  vari- 
able for  the  eleven  states  which  formed  the 
Confederacy  was  included.  Results  obtained 
Indicated  that  homicides  and  aggravated  as- 
sault rates  are  positively  related  to  these 
eleven  states:  that  accidental  death  by  fire- 
arm Is  negatively  related  to  these  states;  and 
that  robbery  and  suicide  are  unrelated  to 
these  states. 

These  results  do  not  weaken  the  conclu- 
sions of  this  paper  concerning  the  effective- 
ness of  gun  control  because  the  sulngency 
of  gun  control  legislation  in  the  eleven  Con- 
federate states  and  tti  the  remaining  states 
Is  not  dissimilar.  The  mean  index  value  of 
gun  control  legislation  for  the  fifty  states 
based  upon  the  set  of  weights  reported  In 
the  text  was  17.5.  In  comparison,  for  the 
eleven  Confederate  states  the  mean  Index 
value  was  14.2,  and  for  the  seven  Confederate 
states  with  the  highest  homicide  rate  the 
mean  index  value  was  16.6. 

«  "The  True  Pacts  on  Firearm  Legislation- 
Three  Statistical  Studies"  (National  Shooting 
Sports  PoundaUon,  Inc..  1968).  Congres- 
sional Record,  vol.  114.  pt.  2,  p.  1496)  there- 
inafter cited  as  True  Facts).  See  Zimrlng, 
Games  tcith  Guns  and  Statistics.  1968  Wis. 
L.  Rev.  1113.  „  , 

•»  Krug,  "The  Misuse  of  Firearms  In  Crime, 
In  True  Facts. 

"Krug,  '"The  Relationship  Between  Kre- 
arms  Licensing  Laws  and  Crime  Bates,"  in 
True  Pacts.  ,^ 

"Krug,  "The  BelaUon&hlp  Between  Fire- 
arms Ownership  and  Crime  Rates :  A  Statisti- 
cal Analysis,"  in  True  Facta. 
"  See  note  67  supra. 

"  Zlmring.  "Games  with  Guus  and  SUtis- 
tlcs,"  1968  Wis.  L.  Bxv.  1113. 

"During  1965,  79':"r  of  all  murder  \-ictlms 
were  acquainted  with  the  offendfr.  KllUngs 
resulUng  from  robberies,  sex  motives,  gang- 
land slayings.  and  other  felonious  activities 
accounted  for  only  16%  of  the  total  of  re- 
ported homicides.  See  Report  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice.  The  Challenge  of 
Crime  In  a  Free  Society  39  (1967) 

"  The  Index  reported  in  the  text,  number  4. 
ranked  seventh  out  of  ten  in  terms  of  esti- 
mated total  Uvea  saved. 

"We  tried  entering  each  leglslaUve  cate- 
gory as  a  "dummy  variable"  and  we  also  spUt 
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the  categories  into  blocks  And  attempu-d  to 
measure  Ihe  eftect  of  each  block  independ- 
ent Iv 

CONCLUSION   OF   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr  B\'RD  of  West  Vii;;in:a  Mr 
President,  I  a.sk  that  the  mornirii!  busi- 
ness be  closed  and  tliat  Uie  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection  it  IS  so  ordered 


DFPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1970— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  con.-^ideration 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  i  Mr  Nelson  >  to  the  second 
part  of  the  House  amendment  to  tlie 
Senate  amendment  in  disagreement 
numbered  83. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  iMr  Nel- 
son >  to  the  second  part  of  the  House 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment 
In  disagreement  numbered  83 

Pursuant  to  the  unammous-consent 
agreement,  there  is  a  time  hmitation  of 
I'a  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, or  their  designees 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  a&lt  unanimous  consent  Uiat 
there  be  a  brief  quorum  call,  the  time  to 
be  charged  equally  agauist  both  sides 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roU 

The  assistant  legislative  cleik  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  COTTON.  Mr  President.  I  aslt 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  this  quorum  call  t)e  dis- 
pensed with,  because  it  is  eating  up  our 
allocated  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  NELSON  Mr  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  As  was  sUted  yester- 
day, the  amendment  submitted  by  Rep- 
resentative Michel  in  the  Appropriations 
Conference  Committee  was  voted  on  by 
the  House  first  and  then  sent  to  thus 
body  as  a  House  amendment  That 
amendment  would,  I  think,  by  all  inter- 
preUUons.  result  at  a  minimum  in  re- 
moving the  mandatory  reservations  of 
funds  for  the  drug  abuse  program  au- 
thored by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoMiNicKi  and  the  alcoholism  pro- 
gram authored  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
iMr   HocHis'. 

The.se  two  programs  were  discussed  at 
areat  length  in  the  Poverty  Subcommlt- 
u*e  and  approved  there,  discussed  in  the 
full  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee and  approved  there,  and  delated  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  approved: 
and  after  lengthy  discussions  in  the  con- 
ference, the  Senate  and  the  House  ac- 
cepted and  approved  them  I  think  It 
would  be  a  tragedy  If  these  two  pro- 
grams were  eliminated  by  accepting  the 


Hoii^e  amendment  that  removes  the  re- 
qur.emeiit  that  the  money  be  spent  out 
of  the  fiscal  1970  appropnalioiis 

What  more  that  amendment  might  do 
Is  subject  to  debate  and  dispute.  Cer- 
Uinly  some  people  would  interpret  the 
amendment  as  eliminating  all  earmark- 
ing in  the  authorization  act.  and  I  tiilnk 
that  1.-  one  of  the  risks  we  take  I  now 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distin«iu.shed 
Senator  from  Iowa 

Mr  HUGHES  Mr  Pie.sident.  in  order 
to  ayam  move  clearly  identify  the  prob- 
lem. I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wi.^consm  'Mr  Nelson  >  to  participate 
m  a  clarifyin:,'  discussion 

It  IS  a  fact.  I  believe,  that  in  thi.s  ear- 
markint'  we  have  not  asked  for  1  addi- 
tional dollar  over  the  administration  re- 
quest  Is  that  correct'' 

Mr.  NELSON.  Tliat  is  correct.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  total  appropriation 
IS  $100  million  below  the  request  made 
by  the  administration.  The  authoriza- 
tion act's  earmarking  provisions  apply  to 
the  actual  appropriations  and  determine 
the  bstsic  allocations  In  fact,  we  did  not 
add  any  money  for  the  alcoholism  and 
drug  abuse  programs:  we  took  it  from 
withm  what  was  budgeted  and  ear- 
marked for  community  action  program.s 
in  general 

Mr  COTTON  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  request  the 
yeas  and  nays'* 

Mr.  HUGHES  I  am  happy  to  yield  for 
tliat  purpose 

Mr.  COTTON  Mr  President.  I  a,sk  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr  HUGHES  I  ask  the  distinguished 
( tiairman  of  the  subcommittee  if.  in  ad- 
dition to  clearly  understandinjj  that  thi.s 
i.s  not  a  request  for  1  additional  dollar  or 
for  more  funds  than  requested  by  the 
administraUon.  Senators  clearly  under- 
•stand  that  we  are  tr>ing  to  assure  that 
this  money  is  appropriated  for  and  used 
to  meet  what  has  been  clearly  identified 
by  numerous  .subcommittees  of  this  l)ody. 
and  by  the  administration  itself 
as  very  critical  problems:  that  this  was 
a  bipartisan  effort;  that  the  narcotic 
addiction  and  druK  abuse  section  was 
introduced  in  the  subcommittee  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
1  Mr  DoMiNicK  I ,  and  that  the  alcoholism 
recovery  amendment  was  introdured  by 
nivself  in  subcommittee  Is  that  not  true? 
Mr  NELSON  Yes 

Mr  HUGHES  And  is  it  not  true  that 
we  had  unanimous  consent,  in  the  sub- 
committee and  In  the  whole  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  to  these 
provisions? 

Mr  NELSON  My  recollection  is  Uiat 
ihase  two  provisions  for  alcoholism  and 
drua:  abuse  programs  were  approved 
unanimously  by  the  Republican  and  Uie 
Democratic  members  of  the  Poverty  Sub- 
committee and  then  by  the  full  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  when 
tlie  full  committee  considered  the 
amendment 

Mr  HUGHES  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  which  reported  the  bill 
to  the  Senate  floor  supported  the  Sen- 
ator s  proposal  and  my  proposal  in  a 
rollcall  vote  on  the  fioor? 
Mr    NELSON.  Yes.  The  chainnan  of 


the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  <Mr. 
Macnvson  I  voted  for  earmarking  of  the 
funds  in  a  rollcall  vote  in  the  Senate 
on  the  authorization  bill.  Yester- 
day he  stated  that  he  had  expected, 
when  this  amendment  in  controversy 
was  brought  up  in  the  Appropriations 
Conference  Committee,  that  they  would 
expend  all  the  money  just  exactly  in 
the  fashion  that  we  earmarked  it  in  the 
Authorization  Act. 

The  problem  is.  I  think,  that  the 
House  amendment  on  this  appropriations 
bill  attempts  to  eliminate  the  authoriz- 
ing legLslations  earmarking,  which  we 
voted  for  m  i-olJcall  votes  here  in  the 
Senate  Whether  the  House  proviso  ap- 
plies only  to  the  alcoholism  program  or 
the  drug  abuse  program,  so  as  to  elim- 
inate the  mandatoi-y  funding  for  them, 
or  removes  all  earmarking,  there  is  some 
dispute.  It  certainly  removes  the  manda- 
tory funding  requirement  for  the  alco- 
hohc  counseling  and  drug  abuse  pro- 
grams On  that  I  think  everyone  agrees. 
It  may  not  apply  to  all  the  rest.  If  it 
does,  we  have  wiped  out  9  months  of 
hearings,  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
we  need  not  bother  about  hearing  testi- 
mony or  justifying  these  various  pro- 
grams, because  I  do  not  intend  to  have 
subcommittee  members  engaged  in  hear- 
ing witnesses  from  all  over  this  country 
seeking  jusUflcaUon  for  specific  pro- 
grams, then  have  funds  earmarked  by 
Senate  and  House  action,  only  to  have 
them  wiped  out  by  a  little  amendment  in 
the  appropriations  bill  which  says  they 
do  not  have  to  spend  it  in  accordance 
with  the  earmarking  in  the  authorizing 
legislation.  We  might  just  as  well  give 
them  $2  million  in  a  bushel  basket  and 
sav.  "Spend  it  as  you  please." 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  1  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  his  ef- 
forts In  these  various  directions.  Yester- 
day we  put  in  the  Record  the  statistical 
evidence  of  what  is  happening  in  this 
country.  In  addition,  all  of  us  know  In 
our  o*Ti  hearts  that  one  of  the  deepest 
concerns  of  every  family  that  has  teen- 
age children  or  children  going  to  col- 
lege— or  even  children  going  downtown 
in  any  major  city  of  this  country— is  the 
abuse  of  drugs,  narcotics  addiction,  as 
well  as  alcoholism. 

We  know  the  statistical  facts  of  what 
has  happened.  Twenty-ilve  percent  of 
the  patients  in  mental  health  hospitals 
in  my  State  are  alcoholics.  It  was  testi- 
fied before  my  subcommittee  that  up  to 
40  percent  of  the  patients  in  the  mental 
health  hospitals  in  America  are  patients 
because  of  alcoholism.  One  of  every  six 
beds  in  our  veterans  hospitals,  It  has  been 
testified,  is  occupied  by  an  alcoholic 
patient. 

I  believe  tliat  up  to  40  percent  of  the 
people  in  the  prisons  of  this  country,  Fed- 
eral and  State,  as  well  as  the  major  city 
jails,  are  filled  with  persons  who  were 
incarcerated  for  a  crime  they  committed 
while  under  the  influence  of  alcohol.  Over 
25,000  people  a  year  are  dying  on  our 
highways  in  alcohol-related  accidents. 

Alcoholism  has  been  called  the  No.  1 
health  problem  in  this  country  by  Dr. 
Roger  Egeberg.  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Health.  EducaUon.  and  Welfare.  Yet, 
we  are  arguing  about  trying  to  assure 
that  a  fe*'  million  dollars  will  be  e«r- 
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marked  to  be  spent  in  these  fields  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

To  Indicate  why  I  am  concerned  with 
earmarking  these  funds.  I  am  going  to 
put  into  the  Record  certain  Information 
obtained  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  overnight.  As  nearly  as  we 
have  been  able  to  determine,  these  are 
the  programs  that  have  been  instituted 
by  OEO  over  the  course  of  the  last  4 
years  to  deal  with  narcotics. 

I  have  before  me  a  schedule  of  figures 
which  I  will  attempt  to  Interpret.  During 
fiscal  year  1967,  nine  programs  dealing 
with  narcotics  were  initiated  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  The 
total  expenditure  for  those  programs  was 
$9,377,828. 

At  the  end  of  fiscal  1969,  there  were 
seven  programs,  a  reduction  of  two,  and 
fimding  obUgations  of  $2,355,504,  a  $7 
million  reduction  during  a  time  that  the 
Nation  was  rapidly  recognizing  the  most 
explosive  drug  and  narcotics  problem  in 
the  country. 

Rather  than  Intensifying  their  con- 
cern and  doing  something  more  about  it, 
they  have.  In  recent  months,  been  re- 
ducing their  concern  and  doing  less 
about  it.  At  the  same  time,  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  Is  trying  to 
institute  new  programs,  trying  to  get 
local  people  all  over  the  Nation  con- 
cerned enough  to  act.  Apparently,  the 
right  hand  does  not  know  what  the  left 
hand  is  doing. 

This  is  not  entirely  the  responsibility 
of  this  administration.  I  will  not  say  that. 
This  began  to  occur  under  the  last  ad- 
ministration. 

I  could  detail  where  those  programs 
are  and  what  they  are,  but  I  will  not 
place  that  in  the  Record.  It  is  public  in- 
formation, and  it  is  available, 

I  want  to  speak  for  a  moment  on  the 
alcoholism  programs.  OEO  estimates 
that  there  are  11  identifiable  OEO  alco- 
holism programs  involving  an  expendi- 
ture of  $670,000.  I  Ijelieve  that  there  are 
enough  requests  available  to  the  depart- 
ment that  they  can  easily  expend  the 
total  earmarked  request  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing today,  even  with  the  time  limita- 
tion of  4  or  5  months  on  the  initial  ear- 
maiicing  of  $10  million  in  the  field  of 
alcoholism  and  $5  million  In  the  field  of 
narcotics  and  drug  abuse,  or  a  total  of 
$15  million  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  point  of  clarifica- 
tion? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  has  been  providing  very 
effective  leadership  and  has  Indicated 
deep  concern,  as  have  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  about  the  problems  of 
drug  abuse  and  alcoholism. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  2  minutes  from 
this  side. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear,  however,  that 
while  his  discussion  has  been  focused  on 
this  particular  concern,  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson)  Is  not  limited  to  ear- 
marking for  alcoholic  counseling  and  re- 
covery and  drug  rehabilitation.  Those 


programs,  as  I  read  his  amendment,  are 
mentioned;  but  his  amendment  reim- 
poses  all  of  the  mandatory  requirements 
as  to  all  the  programs  in  OEO — or,  at 
least.  Including  many  others. 

The  implication  might  be  taken  here 
by  many  who  Iiave  listened  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa,  because 
of  his  broad  concern,  that  anyone  who 
voted  against  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  somehow  was  not 
concerned  or  did  not  believe  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  doing  anythin-?  in  the 
field  of  alcoholic  counseling  or  drug  re- 
habilitation. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  this  is 
only  a  part  of  what  is  Involved  in  this 
very  sweeping  and  broad  amendment, 
and  that  it  would  be  altogether  possible 
that  the  Director  of  OEO,  if  he  were  giv- 
en the  flexibility  which  he  would  have 
under  the  conference  report,  might  well 
allocate  more  funds  for  the  particular 
concerns  to  which  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  directed  his  remarks  than  would  be 
the  case  If  the  earmarking  were  imposed. 

I  only  state  that  for  the  Record  so 
that  those  who  follow  the  debate  would 
see  the  dimensions  of  it  and  realize  that 
it  is  not  confined  or  limited  to  the  par- 
ticular jwints  about  which  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  Is  talking. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  state  for  the  Record  that  the  time 
allocated  to  this  side  Is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  the  Senator 
time. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  am  glad  for  the  clari- 
fication by  the  distinguished  Senator 
frorr>  Michigan.  I  am  sure  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee will  reply  further  to  that,  so  I  do 
not  intend  to  reply  to  It.  I  am  speaking 
to  two  particular  concerns  affected  by 
the  amendment. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  that  if  he  will  get  the 
director  of  the  department  to  state  pub- 
licly that  he  will  try  to  allocate  funds 
in  reasonable  amounts,  at  least  for  these 
programs,  I  will  be  glad  to  cease  my  de- 
bate on  this  issue  now. 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
in  approximately  5  minutes  I  am  going  to 
make  a  statement  on  behalf  of  the  di- 
rector, and  he  has  authorized  me  to  make 
that  statement. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  will  be  very  interested 
in  listening  to  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  did  not  mean  to  cut 
the  Senator  off. 

Mr.  HUOHES.  I  should  like  to  con- 
clude. If  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  will  yield  me  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  3  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  simply  want  to  say 
that  If  these  earmarking  provisions  are 
approved,  the  Department  does,  in  my 
opinion,  have  the  capability  and  the  ex- 


perience in  these  areas  to  begin  to  tool  up 
for  these  programs.  Our  records  indicate 
that  less  than  $1  million  is  being  ex- 
pendet"  this  year  In  alcoholism  recovery 
programs.  This  is  an  insignificant 
amount  by  comparison  with  the  problems 
I  described  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
yesterday  afternoon.  Alcoholism  is  one  of 
the  greatest  contributors  to  poverty  in 
this  country,  particularly  among  certain 
ethnic  groups,  such  as  the  American  In- 
dians, for  whom  a  few  major  projects 
are  t)eing  undertaken  by  the  Depart- 
ment— and  I  compliment  them  for  It.  I 
think  the  need  for  the  expenditure  for 
additional  funds  is  imperative,  and  I  am 
certain  the  Department  would  share  that 
concern. 

When  it  comes  to  the  narcotics  addic- 
tion and  drug  abuse  programs,  I  am 
totally  convinced,  with  the  Information 
we  have  been  able  to  get  from  the  De- 
partment, that  they  have  the  capability 
of  tooling  up  or  begliming  the  necessary 
programs  of  getting  capable  men  and 
women  involved  so  that  we  can  get  mas- 
sive programs  underway  in  the  future. 

But  while  I  believe  they  have  the  ca- 
pabiUty,  I  contend  that  the  earmarking 
is  imperative,  because  the  record  of  the 
Department  does  not  indicate  it  has  any 
intention  of  either  improving,  stepping 
up,  or  expanding  programs  in  either  of 
these  criticEd  areas. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Is  the  Senator  not 
aware,  on  that  exact  point,  in  the  last 
revised  budget  for  the  proposed  spend- 
ing of  the  money,  either  in  November 
or  early  December,  that  the  last  word 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
was  that  it  would  spend  zero  on  alco- 
holism, and  that  it  proposed  to  spend 
$1  million  on  drug  rehabilitation?  This 
was  the  position  of  OEO  when  we  re- 
ceived the  last,  revised,  proposed  budget 
requests  in  November  or  early  Decem- 
ber. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  did  not  recall  that. 
Perhaps  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  will  clar- 
ify that  further  with  additional  infor- 
mation this  morning. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time  to 
the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  myself  1  min- 
ute to  make  a  comment  in  response  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, that  there  is  no  dispute.  I  do  not 
think,  among  those  who  looked  at  the 
amendment  've  are  discussing  but  that 
it  would  knock  out  the  alcoholism  and 
the  drug  abuse  programs.  The  OEO  po- 
sition is  that  it  would  knock  out  all 
of  the  earmarked  amounts.  At  least,  that 
is  what  their  representatives  are  saying. 

In  my  judgment,  that  would  be  a  dis- 
astrous result. 

The  distinguished  Senator  will  recall 
that  the  Senate  voted  down,  by  a  rollcall 
vote  of  50  to  36,  an  amendment  to  elimi- 
nate earmarking  of  funds  for  Headstart, 
and  all  these  other  antipoverty  programs. 
We  had  a  rollcall  vote  when  an  attempt 
was  made  on  October  14,  by  an  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  to  knock  out  the 
earmarking.  It  loss  by  50  to  36.  All  I  am 
saying  is  that  the  will  of  the  Senate 
sho«ld  be  followed  and  that  if  the  House 
am^dment  stands,  we  would  be  elirai- 
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nating  our  9  months  of  effort  on  the  sub- 
committee, authoruing  legislation  in  the 
committee,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  ui  the 
conference  committee.  All  that  »ork  on 
the  authorizing  legislation  would  be 
wiped  out  by  the  House  appropriations 
amendment  which  very  clearly  would 
have  been  subject  to  a  pomt  of  order  as 
legislation  In  an  appropriations  bill  if  U 
had  been  submitted  to  this  body  ui  Uic 
first  instance 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 
Mr  NELSON  I  yield 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  want  to  support 
the  Senator,  especially  on  the  matter  of 
procedure,  which  he  is  discussing.  Un- 
less we  can  follow  the  procedure  that 
the  Senator  is  suggesting,  tlien  It  strikes 
me  that  the  legislative  committees  are 
of  no  consequence  whatever  They  are 
simply  a  waste  of  ume  It  would  be  sun- 
ply  a  waste  of  lime  to  hold  hearings,  and 
so  forth,  if  all  the  recommendations 
which  get  finally  to  the  Senate  can  be 
wiped  out  m  this  fashion. 

This  Is  similar  to  the  problems  that 
arose  with  the  foreign  aid  bill— a  little  m 
reverse,  perhaps— but  m  that  case.  Uie 
committee,  from  long  practice,  and  In 
agreement  with  the  former  and  present 
admlnistratioivs,  did  not  wish  to  earmark 
for  specific  foreign  countries.  That  is  the 
reason  for  that.  We  do  not.  normally,  do 
that,  unless  forced  to. 

In  their  case,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee undertook  to  earmark:  In  oth?r 
words,  to  wipe  out  the  well  considered 
and  long  esublished  custom  of  not  ear- 
marking for  a  foreign  country.  That  Is 
quite  a  different  substantive  case,  but  the 
main  principle  is  still  the  same.  Legisla- 
tive committees  should  have  some  mflu- 
ence  upon  the  course  of  legislation 
Therefore.  I  think  that  the  Senator 
should  be  supported 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  the  Senator  Of 
course.  If  I  thought  that  an  amendment 
would  be  finally  enacted  wiping  cut  the 
earmarking,  I  would  not  have  conducted 
hearings  for  9  months  and  gone  to  all 
the  extra  work  entailed. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  We  might  as  well  go 
further  and  let  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee do  It  from  the  begrinning  and  we 
will  have  to  go  ahead  and  do  something 
else 

Mr  COTTON  Mr  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  Is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr  COTTON  Mr  President,  yester- 
day afternoon  and  this  mominc,  we  have 
Ustened  to  the  arguments  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  dLstmguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  I  have  been  much  lmpres.<;ed. 
as  I  am  sure  the  Senate  has,  with  the 
emphasis  placed  on  the  proeram  of  alco- 
holism and  narcotics 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  In  the 
Senate  desires  to  do  anything  to  curtail 
the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
this  field. 

There  are,  however,  some  basic  facts 
which  should  be  shown  In  the  Record 

The  first  Is  that  the  striking  out  of  the 
earmarking  was  not  done  at  the  request 
of  the  OEO  or  of  the  administration   It 


was  done  by  the  representatives  of  Uie 
Appropnatioiis  Committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  tlie  House  in  conference,  In  con- 
nection with  another  action  It  was  the 
desire  of  the  conferees,  as  the  conference 
came  to  a  close,  to  see  to  It  that  the 
HEW  bill  did  not  exceed  the  President's 
budget  Thus,  it  was  finally  determined 
by  the  conferees  to  recommend  cutting 
the  OEO  appropriation  by  an  even  $100 
million  which  brought  the  total  sum  un- 
der the  Presidents  budget  by  a  razor- 
thin  margm  of  $86  million,  and  this  ha.s 
been  referred  to  again  and  again  dur- 
inc  the  debate  on  the  bill 

Having  arbitrarily  cut  $100  million 
from  the  OEO  appropriation,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  something  be  done  to  com- 
pensate that,  to  assist  the  OEO  to  strcUii 
the  remainder  over  their  field  of  activi- 
ties, therefore,  as  a  compensating  factor, 
seek  to  cut  the  $100  million  The  confer- 
ence committee  recommended  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  fixed  minimums  Let  me  em- 
phasize the  fact  tliat  as  a  rule,  legLslative 
committees  fix  maximums,  but  they  leave 
the  minimums  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee — they  cut  the  fixed  mini- 
mums. 

Thus,  to  free  the  OEO  Director  and 
administration  to  use  the  remainder  of 
the  money,  less  the  $100  million,  we  cut 
off  the  program  to  make  it  as  effective  as 
pos.sible 

Tliat  Is  the  hLstory 

Now.  Mr  President.  I  discussed  this 
thoroughly  with  Director  Rumsfeld  this 
morning  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  President's  budget  did 
slight  the  alcoholism  crusade 

I  do  not  approve  of  that,  and  I  doubt 
that  anyone  on  either  side  of  the  aisle 
does.  There  is  no  one  I  know  of  here  who 
does  not  regret  It.  It  was  not.  however, 
the  recommendation  of  Director  Rums- 
feld or  the  OEO  organization  They  were 
conforming,  as  they  .should  conform,  to 
the  President  s  budget 

But  this  morning.  Director  Rumsfeld — 
and  It  was  not  in  response  to  any  urging 
or  solicitation  on  my  part — said  to  me. 
■  I  want  It  distinctly  understood,  and  you 
are  authorized  to  state  on  tlie  floor  of 
the  Senate,  that  I  and  my  associates  In 
this  program  are  enthusiastic  about  It. 
and  are  against  curUiUng  programs  on 
alcoholism  and  drug  addiction,  and  It  Is 
our  mtention  to  spend  every  cent  that  Is 
available  that  can  be  spent  wiaely  and 
effectively  In  the  5  months  remaining  In 
the  fiscal  year,  every  cent  that  is  avail- 
able on  these  two  programs,  and  still  do 
ju.stice  to  our  other  efforts" 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  sincere  as  are  the 
motives  of  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsm.  I  think  his  amendment  In 
some  respects  is  self-defeatmg. 

Let  me  cite  one  example.  The  follow- 
through  program  is  presently  scheduled 
to  be  funded  during  fiscal  year  1970  in 
the  sum  of  $56  million  If  this  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to  and  the  earmarking  Is 
restored  to  the  bill,  there  must  be  sep- 
arated and  held  for  the  foUowthrough 
program  not  less  than  $70  million  or 
more  than  $105  million  In  other  words, 
instead  of  $56  million,  there  must  be 
money  withheld  up  to  the  sum  of  $70 
million. 

If  that  happens,  the  difference  between 
$56  million  and  $70  mlUlon  is  not  avail- 


able to  be  used  in  dealing  with  alcohol- 
ism or  with  drcHWUts. 

That  is  only  one  example  of  what  will 
happen.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  attempts 
and  efforts  of  my  friends  in  support  of 
this  amendment  are  not  sincere.  They 
have  been  working  for  a  long  time  and 
we  respect  them  for  it 

When  we  inject  this  after  the  confer- 
ence report,  we  reject  these  categories, 
and  the.>e  categories  are  based  on  the 
President's  January  budget,  not  on  the 
revused  budget.  Under  the  bill,  the  OEO 
has  been  working  thus  far  m  the  year 
and  has  been  using  those  funds. 

In  the  second  place,  the  record  shou.M 
show  and  It  should  be  emphasized  thnt 
if  the  amendment  Is  agreed  to  it  Ls  al- 
most ineviUble  that  certain  other  pro- 
grams such  as  family  planning,  day  care, 
and  the  aged  are  likely  to  suffer  becaui^^e 
It  fixes  these  unchanged  barriers  and 
separates  and  places  in  compartments 
all  tlie  money  available  for  OEO  during 
the  remainder  of  this  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
my.self  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator IS  recognized  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  sure  that  the  dis- 
tinguished author  of  the  amendment, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  has  no  de- 
sire whatever  to  take  any  steps  that 
would  damage  or  cnpple  the  efforts  in 
any  such  programs  as  family  planning, 
day  care,  the  aged,  and  other  vital  proj- 
ects of  OEO 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  explain  why  that  would  nec- 
essarily happen  under  the  family  plan- 
ning? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Family  planning 
spending  this  year  has  been  on  the  basis 
of  the  President's  budget. 

In  the  remaining  5  months,  there 
would  be  an  effort  to  set  aside  and  fix 
an  amount  not  only  for  alcoholism  and 
narcotics,  but  also  for  various  other 
projects,  where  money  must  be  spent  or 
at  least  reserved.  That  would  almost  in- 
evitably Interfere  with  family  planning 
efforts,  day  care,  and  other  projects. 

It  is  Inevitable.  If  the  amendment  fs 
agreed  to.  that  money  would  not  be  made 
available  for  some  of  these  projects  so 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  observation? 

Mr  COTTON.  I  yield. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  The  Information  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  OEO  of- 
fice reports  that  lU  family  planning 
program  was  to  have  been  Increased  to 
$22  million  this  year,  but  that  it  will 
have  to  be  cut  back  by  $4.4  million  If  It  Is 
required  to  stay  within  the  earmarks 
which  would  be  established  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  have  the  same  Infor- 
mation here. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  might  make  an 
obser^'atlon  on  my  time? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  on  his  own  time. 
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Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mvself  30  seconds. 

Under  title  n  funds  not  earmarked 
there  Is  $75  million.  Tliey  can  take  $4 
million.  $5  million,  $6  million  of  the  un- 
enrmarked  funds  and  apply  it  to  another 
program  as  a  research  and  demonstra- 
tion program  for  familj'  planning.  That 
is  where  they  are  proposing  to  find  the 
funds  for  model  day-care  projects. 

That  is  why  we  did  that.  We  did  it  so 
that  they  would  have  flexibility.  They 
have  the  vast  flexibility  that  we  have 
put  In  the  bill.  In  addition,  they  can  take 
10  percent  from  any  program  and  add  It 
to  any  other  program. 

It  Is  flexibility  that  we  never  gave  to 
any  previous  administration  in  any  pre- 
vious authorization  bill.  There  is  no 
detriment  to  family  planning,  because 
they  have  $75  million  In  unearmarked 
funds  they  can  top  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  in  reply 
to  that,  let  me  obser\e  that  right  or 
wrong  it  Is  the  purpose  and  policy  of 
this  administration  to  make  the  OEO  or- 
ganization into  an  experimental,  re- 
search and  development  agency  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  practicaUty  and 
the  effectiveness  of  new  and  existing 
programs  and  to  try  to  weed  out  and  be 
enabled  in  the  future  to  use  such  funds 
as  are  avaUable  more  effectively.  If  by 
those  arbitrary  classifications  and  these 
arbitrary  limits,  money  is  taken  that  has 
been  allocated  to  such  going  programs 
as  day  care  and  family  planning,  they 
would  have  to  dig  into  whatever  amount 
is  available  and  curtail  those  activities. 
Furthermore,  this  money  that  is  made 
available,  as  I  understand  it— and  the 
Senator  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong— 
this  $75  mUllon  was  based  on  the  full 
appropriation  that  passed  the  Senate, 
not  on  the  appropriation  after  the  con- 
ference committee  cut  it  by  $100  mil- 
lion which  reduced  the  funds  avaUable  to 
be  allocated  at  will. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 
Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Is  the  Senator  say- 
ing that  the  $75  million  has  been  wiped 
out  by  that  altogether? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  not  saying  it  would 
be  wiped  out.  I  am  saying,  with  respect 
to  this  $100  million,  that  the  reason  the 
conferees  reported  the  bUl  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was  reported — and  my  chair- 
man wiU  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong— was 
because  they  had  reduced  the  total  ap- 
propriation by  $100  miUlon.  They  did 
not  want  at  the  last  minute  to  try  to 
reallocate  fun  Is  between  programs.  They 
desired  some  flexibility  so  that  OEO 
could  absorb  that  decrease  across  the 
board  without  injury  to  its  various  other 
programs. 

I  am  not  saying  that  it  cut  out  the  $75 
million.  But  I  am  saying  that  it  will  be 
cut  out  somewhere,  and  it  has  to  be  cut 
out  somewhere  and  thus  reduce  the 
funds  that  are  available  for  the  various 
programs. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  know- 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
of  coui-se,  would  undoubtedly  defend  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  on  which 
he  serves  with  great  distinction.  We 
heard  a  great  deal  about  Congress  setting 
priorities  and  making  hard  decisions.  If 
I  follow  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  it  sounds  as 
though  in  the  conference  report  $100 
million  was  cut  out.  that  the  hard  de- 
cisions were  not  made,  and  that  the  Di- 
rector of  OEO  is  left  with  the  question 
of  what  he  was  going  to  do  to  absorb 
these  cuts,  that  he  would  have  to  use  $7d 
million  to  make  up  for  cuts,  and  every 
dollar  of  it  would  be  subtracted  or  de- 
ducted from  the  funds  that  were  sup- 
posed to  be  made  available  to  redirect 
this  agency  into  lines  of  research  in  an 
experimental  and  developmental  agency 
of  the  Government. 

In  other  words,  while  the  people  and 
Congress  have  been  critical  of  the  OEO 
in  the  past  and  are  expecting  somethmg 
new  and  different,  we  are,  in  effect,  tying 
the  hands  of  the  Director  of  OEO  and 
making  it  almost  Impossible  for  him  to 
develop  anything  new  within  this  agency, 
as  I  interpret  the  situation, 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  has  been  veiT 
well  stated  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan.  It  means  these  avaUable 
funds,  that  were  purposely  planned  to 
be  flexible  and  used  where  needed,  must 
suffer  with  that  reduction  along  with 
other  fixed  funds. 

In  defense  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations I  wish  to  say  this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

It  has  been  true  that  through  the 
years,  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly, 
it  has  been  the  fimction  of  the  legisla- 
tive committee  to  fix  the  maximum.  Only 
in  rare  instances  has  the  legislative  com- 
mittee attempted  to  fix  the  minimum. 
That  has  been  traditionally  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, which  has  to  make  appropriations 
and  stretch  the  fimds  and  make  the 
money  go  around.  This  Is  nothing  new 
because  three  times— this  was  so  in  1967 
and  in  1968 — these  aUocations,  such  as 
are  presented  this  morning  on  the  OEO 
fimd,  were  not  hi  the  authorization  bill 
but  when  they  got  to  the  Appropriations 
Committees  and  to  conference,  OEO  was 
relieved  of  these  arbitrary  categories.  It 
was  done  in  the  past.  This  is  simply  an 
attempt  to  restore  something  that  has 
already  been  overridden  in  2  previous 
years. 

The  point  is  this,  Mr.  President.  Let  it 
be  crystal  clear  that  combating  alcohol- 
ism and  drug  addiction  is  essential,  and 
no  other  program,  in  my  opinion,  ^is  more 
important  than  these  two  programs.  But 
let  us  be  fair.  I  freely  admit  they  were 
neglected  in  the  President's  revised 
budget.  However  the  fact  remains,  that 
we  are  assured  they  wUl  not  be  neglected 
by  OEO  if  they  have  control  of  their  own 


monev:  and,  second,  to  come  back  and 
proceed  to  restore  these  fixed  minimums 
that  would  compel  the  OEO  to  reserve 
money  that  is  not  spent — such  as  in  the 
foUowthrough  program,  where  it  would 
be  a  difference  between  $56  mUllon  and 
$70  mUlion  that  could  not  be  used  for 
any  other  purpose — by  the  adoption  at 
this  late  date  of  this  kind  of  restriction 
would  be  likely  to  serve  to  mUitate 
against  these  two  programs  rather  than 

for  them.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  not  gone  over 
the  entire  list  because  this  would  arbi- 
trarily restore  a  fixed  allocation  aU  along 
the  line.  We  have  only  mentioned  a  few. 
When  that  is  done  it  would  make  it  more 
difficult  for  the  agency  to  use  funds 
^vaUable.  Lastly,  remember  again  that 
0n  this  fiscal  year  only  5  months  are  re- 
maining. As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  am  In- 
formed by  Mr.  Rumsfeld  that  they  are 
busUy  trying  to  staff  their  organization 
in  the  area  of  alcoholism  and  that  they 
wiU  continue  to  do  so  if  they  are  so  per- 
mitted. How  much  money  can  be  effec- 
tively used  in  setting  up  this  project  that 
has  been  neglected  and  has  to  start  al- 
most from  scratch  in  the  5  months  re- 
maining, whether  $15  milhon  can  be  ef- 
fectively used  or  $20  mUUon  can  be  ef- 
fectively used,  are  questions  that  we  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  morning  are 
utterly  unable  to  determine. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr,  NEI^ON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      The 
Senator  from  Wisconsm  is  recognized, 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  first,  1 
would  lUce  to  take  up  the  qtiestion  of 
family  planning  to  set  the  record 
straight.  The  administration  came  in 
with  its  bUl.  They  came  to  my  subcom- 
mittee and  they  did  not  ask  for  $22  mil- 
lion in  family  planning  which  they  are 
now  asking  for.  They  asked  for  $15  mU- 
lion. The  budget  request  for  $15  mUUon 
is  on  page  75  of  the  congressional  pres- 
entation of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
program  submitted  in  May  1969.  So,  try- 
ing to  accommodate  the  administration, 
we  gave  them  exactly  what  they  asked 
for.  We  came  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  passed  the  $15  mUhon  they  asked 
for.  Then,  in  November  tif ter  the  biU  had 
passed  the  Senate  and  then  went  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  they  said,  "We 
have  changed  our  minds.  We  want  $22 
million."  The  spokesmen  for  the  adminis- 
tration return  now  and  they  criticize  us 
for  having  accepted  their  word  in  the 
first  place.  What  kind  of  nonsense  is 
that?  Certainly,  they  are  entitled  to 
change  their  minds  but  not  to  criticize 
what  we  put  in  for  family  planning  when 
we  put  in  what  they  asked  for. 

I  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
fought  for  an  appropriation  equal  to 
the  President's  budget  request  for  a  full 
year,  and  we  passed  it  In  the  Senate  on 
December  16.  The  appropriations  con- 
ference committee,  In  Its  wisdom,  cut  out 
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$1P0  million  We  did  a  Kood  job  In  geUiiiir 
as  much  as  «as  appropriated  for  the 
Economic  OpportuiUty  program  last  year 

Under  the  earmarkiiy:  we  put  In  here, 
they  could  give  $18  million,  which  is  $4 
mi'ilion  les-s  than  they  a.>ked  for  after  the 
bin  had  pas-sed  the  Senate  But  this  is 
no  problem  They  could  so  to  the  funds 
in  title  II  not  earmarked  and  take  the 
S4  million  out  of  there  and  then  they 
would  be  at  the  $2.2  million  they  asked 
for  So  t!ie  arKumeiit  on  family  planning' 
is  not  valid. 

Let  us  look  at  the  question  oi  eamiark- 
Ine  The  Senator  said  they  had  cut  out 
SlOO  million  I  vMsh  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Washinston  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hamp.->hiie  th.at  I  thou>;ht  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropi  lauons  did  a  superb  job 
in  t,'ettinj:  a  reduction  of  only  $100  mil- 
lion I  commend  them  for  it  But  the 
problem  raistd  by  cutting;  $100  million, 
suf:.;esicd  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  I  would  respectfully  suggest. 
does  not  exi.^t  One  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  is  cut  from  the  $J  48 
billion  authorization  and  $1  948  bil- 
lion is  appropriated  All  that  has  to  be 
done  is  to  prorate  it.  and  the  decision.^ 
that  were  made  in  aclins^  on  the  authori- 
zation legislation  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  thereby  protected,  as  *ell  as  the 
decisions  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
in  the  committees,  and  in  the  conference 
committee.  Just  prorate  the  allocation.^ 
to  take  care  of  the  $100  million  cut. 

That  does  not  tie  the  hands  of  the 
OEO  proiiram.  because  we  did  something' 
for  this  administration  that  we  refu.sed 
to  do  in  tlie  authorization  legislation  for 
the  previous  administration.  The  pre- 
vious administration  had  this  flexibility 
They  could  take  10  f)ercent  from  any 
earmarked  program  and  add  a  maximum 
of  10  percent  to  any  other  earmarked 
program  So  if  there  were  a  $10  million 
program,  they  could  take  10  percent  and 
add  $1  million.  That  was  the  limitation 
We  gave  this  administration  more  flexi- 
bility, because  the  administration 
thought  they  should  have  It.  We  sup- 
ported It  and  the  committee  did.  We 
said.  "Instead  of  tying  your  hands  and 
saying  you  can  take  only  10  percent  from 
any  single  program  and  add  only  a 
maximum  of  10  percent  to  another,  you 
can  take  10  percent  from  any  program 
and  add  a  maximum  of  35  percent  to  any 
other  program.  The  second  year  you  can 
take  13  percent  from  any  program  and 
add  33  percent  to  any  other  program  ' 

Based  on  the  $16  billion  which  is  pro- 
ratable,  the  first  year  they  couJd  use  for 
this  purpose  $160  million,  which  they 
could  transfer  aroimd  within  this  budget. 
In  the  second  year  It  is  almost  one- 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars — $240  mil- 
lion— that  they  can  use  by  takmg  15  per- 
cent from  any  one  program  and  shifting 
It  around,  adding  up  to  a  maximum  of 
35  percent  to  another  program. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  that 
in  the  work  training  programs,  they  can 
take  away  from  $770  million,  which  Is 
the  earmarked  allocation,  up  to  10  per- 
cent: that  is.  down  to  $693  million.  On  the 
other  hand.  U  they  really  Uked  that  pro- 
gram and  wanted  to  accumulate  35  per- 
cent additional,  they  could  move  from 
the  earmarked  allocation.  $770  million. 


up  to  $853  million  So  they  can  go  from 
$770  million  to  $853  million  In  that  pro- 
t;ram. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  Tlie  tunc 
of  the  Senator  ha.s  expired. 

Mr  NEXSON  I  yield  myself  another  3 
minutes. 

I  think  that  Is  equlUble  flexibility.  It 
^till  gives  the  Congress  the  right  to  say 
that  we  want  to  spend  some  money  on 
tins  and  .<iome  money  on  that,  we  want  to 
do  something  for  migrants  and  rural 
loans,  for  alcoholism  and  drug  rehabili- 
tation, for  senior  op;xirtunitles.  We  would 
like  to  have  our  judgment  earned  out 
It  ha-s  been  accepted  after  debate  on  the 
Senate  floor  on  the  authonzmg  act. 

Tlien  we  .^ay  to  them.  'If  you  think 
that  IS  a  little  too  much,  take  10  percent 
away.  If  you  think  it  Is  too  little  and 
want  to  add  35  percent,  take  10  percent 
from  some  programs  and  add  35  percent 
to  other  programs." 

I  think  that  is  a  fine  prok-ram  I  Uunk 
any  person  making  a  rational  analysis  of 
It  would  agree  that  this  Ls  a  tjenuinely 
fruitful  and  cooperative  effort  between 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates  and 
the  executive  branch  We  .say  we  want 
some  programs  carried  out.  We  conduct 
hearings  for  9  months.  We  hear  w  itnesses 
from  all  over  the  United  States  on  these 
questions,  hearing  from  mayors  and  peo- 
ple who  adminLster  the  programs  about 
the  effectiveness  of  them,  and  then  de- 
cide how  the  funds  should  be  allocated, 
after  we  debate  it. 

A  motion  was  made  to  knock  out  ear- 
marking when  the  Senate  acted  on  tlie 
authorization  bill.  Tliat  effort  was  de- 
feated on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  an 
effort  to  remove  earmarking  was  defeated 
in  the  H^use  of  Representatives  when 
they  acted  on  the  OEO  authorization  bill, 
and  so  earmarking  was  agreed  to  in  con- 
ference 

I  think  this  is  the  kind  of  cooperative 
effort  we  ought  to  have  But  if  Uie  theory 
IS  that  Congress  should  not  and  is  not 
qualified,  after  holding  hearings,  to  make 
a  Judgment  on  these  matters,  and  decide 
that  we  want  some  programs  m  Main- 
stream and  Headstart.  if  the  theory  is 
that  Congress  is  not  competent  to  make 
the  judgment  and  the  executive  branch 
IS  more  competent,  fine.  They  are  good 
people.  Maybe  they  will  do  a  better  Job. 
But  let  US  stand  up  publicly  and  say  that 
we  think  their  judgment  on  all  matters 
relating  to  poverty  programs  is  better 
than  ours,  let  us  dispense  with  hearings, 
and  give  them  $2  billion  Perhaps  It  will 
work  better. 

I  have  a  high  regard  for  Secretary- 
ShulLz  and  Mr  Rumsfeld  I  have  a  high 
regard  for  all  those  people.  I  do  not  think 
they  will  do  better  than  the  Congress. 
But  if  that  is  what  the  Congress  thinks, 
then  give  them  all  the  money.  But  they 
will  not  do  anylliing  about  alcoholism 
unless  they  are  going  to  do  it  now.  under 
pressure,  because  we  are  told  now  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  they  like  this 
alcoholism  program. 

On  December  17,  when  we  were  sitting 
In  conference  with  the  House,  they  pre- 
sented us  their  proposed  budget.  What 
did  they  think  of  it  and  how  enthusiastic 
were  they  on  December  17"' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


Mr  NELSON.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 
I  will  show  the  Senate  how  enthusiastic 
they  were.  They  were  so  enthusiastic  on 
December  17 — 30  days  aco — that  they 
had  zero  in  their  budget  for  alcoholism. 
Zero. 

Now,  when  they  are  worried  about  the 
question  before  us  now  and  tlie  spot  they 
are  in  for  saying  they  did  not  want  to  do 
anything  about  alcoholism,  and  are  wor- 
ried about  the  marvelous  points  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa,  they  say,  "We 
want  to  show  you  we  want  to  do  some- 
thing about  alcoholism.  We  can  add  to 
these  prot^rams  now."  Nonsense. 

Mr  COTTON  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

In  the  first  place.  I  do  not  think  any- 
one is  entitled  to  have  his  cake  and  eat 
It  too  .\s  one  member  of  the  committee. 
I  have  emphasized  exactly  the  opposite 
from  what  my  friend  from  Wisconsin  has 
just  said.  I  have  freely  stated  that  al- 
coholism as  a  program  Wis  neglected, 
but  not  by  OEO.  The  Senator  knows,  if 
he  does  not  already  know — and  he  would 
know  if  he  served  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee — tliat  these  departments  and 
agencies  do  not  make  up  the  budget.  In 
fact  they  are  not  allowed  to  usk  for  more 
than  the  President's  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  permits  them  to  ac.k.  The  au- 
thority lliat  squeezed  out  alcoholism  was 
not  OEO  It  certainly  was  not  the  Direc- 
tor. It  was  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
for  which  the  President  was  responsible; 
and  I  have  stated  that. 

Obviously,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  said  he  would  like  to  have 
some  information  In  a  proclamation 
about  what  OEO  would  do  in  regard  to 
alcoholism,  and  I  have  given  that  to  him. 
right  from  the  Director.  Admittedly,  the 
administration  did  not  treat  It  liberally 
In  the  revised  budget  or  the  January 
budget,  but  to  belabor  this  point  after 
that  has  been  freely  admitted,  is  simply 
beating  a  dead  horse. 

Right  or  wrons — and  I  think  it  is 
right,  and  I  do  not  apologize  for  defend- 
ing him  on  tlie  Senate  floor — the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  repeatedly 
stated  that  he  wants  to  continue  OEO. 
but  he  wants  to  test  and  know  what  pro- 
grams have  had  effective  results  for  the 
mvestmcnt  and  what  programs  have 
not. 

In  my  part  of  the  coimtry,  some  of  the 
programs  of  OEO  have  not  been  good 
investments.  I  will  not  say  they  did  not 
do  some  good,  but  they  have  not  been 
adequate  and  good  investments. 

Neither  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
nor  any  other  Senator  here  is  In  a  posi- 
tion, other  than  hastily  by  some  subcom- 
mittee having  hearings,  to  go  into  the 
field  and  test  these  programs. 

If  anyone  wants  to  freeze  the  agency 
to  follow  the  same  course  and  follow  the 
same  programs  and  put  the  emphasis  In 
the  same  place,  just  go  ahead  and  tie 
it  up:  but  that  Is  not  an  effective  thing  to 
do.  The  officials  have  to  have  some  lati- 
tude, and  more  latitude,  than  has  so 
generously  been  given  them  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  amendment  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  justice  Is  done  by  exist- 
ing programs,  but  we  should  test  and 
find  out  what  programs  should  be  em- 
phasized and  continued. 
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Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  myself  3  min- 
utes. 

That  is  the  basic  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration. It  is  the  basic  policy  of 
the  Director. 

Alcoholism  Is  a  new  program.  The  Di- 
rector says  he  Is  confident  it  Is  a  good 
one.  and  he  wants  to  do  all  he  can  to 
promote  it.  He  did  not  make  that  state- 
ment imder  the  whip.  He  did  not  come 
to  that  conclusion  this  morning.  He  had 
not  even  read  the  Record  this  morning; 
he  asked  me  what  had  been  said  on  the 
floor.  So  he  was  not  terrified  by  the  thun- 
dering of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  or  anyone 
else.  And  I  take  his  word  for  It,  because  I 
knew  him  as  a  reputable  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  I  know  him 
as  one  who  appeared  before  the  House 
committee  and  made  a  splendid  presen- 
tation about  the  purposes  and  the  plans 
of  OEO.  and  I  take  his  word  that  he  does 
this  in  sincerity,  and  I  for  one  resent 
that  implication. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  remains  that  if, 
on  the  floor  of  either  House  of  Congress, 
we  try  to  pinpoint  all  these  programs,  as 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  so  well 
stated  in  regard  to  foreign  aid,  if  we  try 
to  tie  them  up.  if  we  try  to  direct  them, 
if  we  try  to  tell  them  in  advance  what 
to  do.  we  simply  destroy  all  the  experi- 
mentation, all  the  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  all  the  opportimities  to  Im- 
prove. 

OEO  is  of  fsdrly  recent  vintage.  It  has 
only  been  in  effect  roughly.  I  think.  3  fis- 
cal years,  and  it  is  its  purpose  to  try  to 
test  these  programs.  The  two  programs 
advocated  and  emphasized  here  are  not 
the  only  ones;  and  if  you  tie  up  all  the 
rest,  you  of  necessity  i»mlt  what  can  be 
done  for  these  two  programs. 

It  is  an  absolute  fact  that  there  must 
be  latitude.  It  is  an  absolute  fact  that 
some  of  the  other  programs  have  been 
tested  and  proven.  Headstart,  Upward 
Bound,  and  Follow  Through  are  being 
pursued. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  11  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Those  programs  are  being  supported, 
and  the  money  turned  over  to  follow 
them  through.  The  rest  of  the  programs 
are  being  tested.  We  have  the  assurance 
that  the  alcoholism  program  and  the 
narcotics  program  will  be  given  preferred 
attention. 

I  again  say  that  this  amendment  en- 
dangers the  forward  movement  and  the 
promotion  of  eflBclency,  and  the  testing 
and  experimentation,  to  make  OEO  come 
into  its  full  fruition  as  a  useful  and  ef- 
fective agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  tow  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  11  minutes 
remaining. 

CXVI 36— Part  1 


Mr.  COTTON.  Let  us  see  If  we  can  get 
unanimous  consent  to  have  a  quortim 
call,  not  out  of  our  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
note  of  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 
ask  untmimous  consent  that  the  time 
used  for  the  quorum  call  not  be  taken 
from  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  it  was 
stated  yesterday  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  that  there  would  be  a  vote 
at  1  o'clock.  We  did  that  to  put  Senators 
on  notice  that  there  would  be  a  vote  at 
1  o'clock.  If  there  is  a  quorum  call  not 
to  be  charged  to  either  side,  that  quorum 
call  could  nm  for  several  minutes.  It 
could  go  on  for  half  an  hour  or  even 
longer,  if  '*nyone  objected  to  its  being 
called  off.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin will  permit  the  time  to  be  equally 
charged  against  both  sides. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Well,  let  us  withdraw 
the  request,  and  we  will  go  to  the  vote 
with  most  of  the  Senators  not  having 
heard  the  debate.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  withdraw  his 
request? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  withdraw  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

First,  I  should  like  to  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  that  I  did  not 
in  any  way  suggest  that  the  whip  had 
been  put  to  my  highly  regarded  and  re- 
spected friend,  Mr.  Rumsfeld.  I  simply 
said  they  came  in  here  on  December  17, 
30  days  ago,  with  zero  for  alcoholism; 
and  for  some  reasons  they  are  now  ex- 
pressing enthusiasm  they  did  not  have 
then. 

It  may  well  be  that  he  has  been  en- 
thusiastic all  along,  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  was  not,  or  someone  else.  I 
cannot  account  for  that.  I  know  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  himself  is 
sincerely  dedicated  to  helping  resolve 
this  problem. 

But  there  is  more  to  it  than  that.  It  is 
not  just  the  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse 
programs.  For  example,  we  put  $770  mil- 
lion in  the  bill  for  work  and  training.  If 
it  is  not  earmarked,  they  can  take  the 
whole  $770  million  and  aboUsh  work  and 
training,  if  they  want  to.  They  can  reach 
down  here  and  take  funds  from  Main- 
stream and  New  Careers.  I  happen  to 
have  been  the  author  of  the  Mainstream 
amendrilfet — one  of  the  finest  working 
aspects  of  the  whole  program,  where 
everyone  in  the  coimtry.  whether  liberal 
or  conser\'atlve,  supports  the  amend- 
ment at  the  local  level.  Green  Thumb 
operates  imder  it — a  highly  successful, 
widely  endorsed  program.  They  can 
knock  out  that  whole  program,  and  there 
are  those  who  oppose  it.  There  are  those 
who  do  not  want  to  take  advantage  of  a 
program  such  as  Green  Thumb,  enabling 
older  citizens  to  earn  $1,500  working  in 
city  parks,  village  parks,  or  on  highway 
beautiflcation,  so  that  they  can  make 
enough  money  so  they  do  not  have  to  go 
on  relief.  This  program  was  opposed  in 
the  Labor  Department  by  the  past  ad- 
ministration; I  had  to  fight  my  way  to 
get  it. 


They  can  knock  out  Mainstream ;  they 
can  knock  out  New  Careers.  They  do  not 
have  to  spend  a  penny  on  them.  They 
could  knock  out  Headstart.  or,  if  they 
did  not  dare  do  that,  they  could  cut  it 
in  half.  They  could  cut  the  Follow 
Through  program.  $78  million.  Or  Le- 
gal Services;  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
unhappy  about  that;  they  could  knock 
out  $50  million  there.  Health  services. 
Senior  Opportunities — all  these  things 
we  have  debated  and  conducted  exten- 
sive hearings  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  myself  2  more 
minutes. 

They  can  be  wiped  out  or  substantially 
modified,  in  any  fsishion  they  desire. 

It  seems  to  me,  when  we  gave  them 
sufficient  flexibility,  that  we  have  not 
tied  their  hands.  We  gave  them  more, 
as  I  say.  than  we  gave  the  last  adminis- 
tration. They  can  add  as  much  as  $120 
million  or  $130  million  to  some  of  these 
programs,  by  adding  up  to  35  percent 
to  a  program  and  taking  a  maximum  of 
10  percent  from  other  programs.  No- 
body's hands  are  tied.  They  have  the 
opportunity  to  develop  new  programs, 
and  take  $75  miUion,  as  I  said  previ- 
ously, of  unearmarked  money.  As  to  this 
argument  about  family  plamiing,  I 
would  be  happy  to  support 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  quick  question? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Will  the  Senator  tell 
us  which  programs  he  advocates  taking 
money  away  from? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  do  not  advocate  tak- 
ing money  away  from  anybody.  We  de- 
cided we  did  not  want  too  much  ear- 
marking, and  that  we  would  say  to  Mr. 
Rumsfeld,  "You  can  take  10  percent 
from  any  program  you  want  to.  You 
can  accumulate  as  much  as  35  percent 
of  the  total  in  any  program.  So  if  you 
have  a  $100  million  program,  and  you 
would  like  it  to  go  to  $135  million  with- 
out coming  back  to  Congress,  you  take 
some  money  from  places  where  you 
think  it  should  not  be  spent,  or  too  much 
is  being  spent,  you  add  $35  million  to 
the  $100  million  program,  and  you  have 
got  your  $135  million." 

We  did  that  to  give  the  administra- 
tor of  the  program  flexibility  that  we 
had  declined  in  the  past  to  the  previous 
administration. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  me  2  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  understood  the  able  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  to  say  earlier  that  if  the 
earmarking  of  funds  for  programs  for 
alcoholic  counseling  and  recovery  and 
for  drug  rehabilitation  as  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  prevailed, 
the  allocation  of  moneys  for  family  plan- 
ning might  suffer. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  one  of  the 
matters  of  utmost  concern,  or  that  should 
be  of  utmost  concern  to  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  people  of  the  coimtry,  is 
the  subject  of  family  planning.  I  hope 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
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meiit  ofTered  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Wiscotisln.  which  would  earmark  family 
pianmng  fund.-;  also 

I  ver>-  sirongly  endorse  and  support 
the  posuion  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
con->-m.  At  the  --ame  lime  I  would  not 
want  to  see  family  plannins  funds  made 
to  sutler  So  I  intend  to  otter  an  amend- 
luf-nt  which  would  earmark  funds  also 
for  family  planning  Of  course,  when  the 
time  is  up.  there  will  be  no  time  to  de- 
bate my  amendment  to  his  amendment, 
but  I  wisli  to  put  tiie  Senator  on  no- 
tice that  It  u;  my  intention  to  otTer  suth 
an  amendment 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  if  I  re- 
call correctly  tho  injures  as  I  last  read 
them  when  I  was  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia.  mx  mothers  on  the 
ADC  welfare  caseload  had  61  illepitimate 
children  on  welfare  That  is  10  apiece 
and  (fne  thrown  in  for  good  measure 
There  was  another  group  of  10  mothers 
with  90  Illegitimate  chUdren.  nine  each 
all  on  welfare.  Another  group  of  21 
mothers  had  168  illegitimate  children  on 
welfare.  This  would  be  eight  for  each 
mother. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia    Will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  additional  minute? 
Mr.  NELSON  Yes 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virgmia  Forty- 
two  percent  of  the  ADC  caseload  In  tlie 
District  of  Columbia  was  illegitimate. 
Tins  statement  is  not  made  with  criticism 
directed  to  the  illegitimate  chUd.  The 
child  cannot  help  its  status. 

But  we  have  to  do  something  in  this 
country  to  confront  this  problem.  We 
cannot  stand  idly  by  and  just  sweep  it 
under  the  rug  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
can  appropriate  more  money  for  family 
planning,  which  can  be  wisely  spent,  we 
will  be  doing  something  constructively 
about  this  problem,  which  is  becoming 
more  suid  more  serious  in  this  country 
So  it  will  be  my  plan  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  earmark  family  plan- 
ning moneys  also,  along  with  the  moneys 
that  will  be  earmarked  by  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr  President,  I  would 
like  to  speak  very  briefly  in  support  of 
part  n  of  the  House  amendment  to  Sen- 
ate amendment  83  and  In  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin 

As  is  occasionally  the  practice  In  this 
body.  I  think  we  have  successfully  ob- 
scured the  issue  at  question  with  a  lot 
of  conversation  about  intrigue  in  the 
conference  committee  If.  as  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  said  yesterday,  the  con- 
ference was  unaware  of  the  substance 
of  Congressman  Michel's  amendment, 
we  should  not  be  looking  at  this  bill  but 
at  the  conference  system  itself 

The  truth  Is  that  the  committee  on 
conference  knew  exactly  what  it  was 
doing.  And  Congress  has  waived  OEO 
earmarking  piovisions  in  the  last  2  fis- 
cal years  through  exactly  the  same 
inecharusm:  an  appropriation  bill. 

The  issue  is  very  simply  whether  the 
President  and  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  will  be  allowed 
sufficient  flexibility  to  operate  the  agency 


in  an  imaginative  way  The  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  would 
lock  the  asency  in  to  programs  that  have 
been  largely  discredited  The  House 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment 
would  [lermit  the  development  ot  new 
and  hoi.-efully  etlectne  programs 

Ar.y  effort  to  drpict  a  vote  for  the 
Ho'J>e  amendment  as  a  vote  against 
poor  Amcrioans.  a  vote  at',ainst  compas- 
sion, a  vote  against  reorciering  prior- 
ities, a  vote  against  the  future  of  our 
country  is  simply  not  the  situation  as 
thr  Member  of  this  body  .sees  it 

The  money  appropriated  will  be  si)ent. 
and  It  will  bf  spent  on  i)rocrams  to  al- 
leviate the  problems  of  low-income  hu- 
man b«-int;s  What  is  really  at  issue  is  the 
Uf^e-old  question  of  whether  .social  prog- 
rev;  IS  measured  by  tlie  quantity  of  tax 
revenue  poured  into  a  problem  area  or 
whether  proaress  is  measured  by  for- 
ward movement  from  one  position  to 
anofner  m  a  direction  useful  to  tho.se 
receiving  a^isistance 

I  hope  that  Mr.  Rumsfeld  and  his  ex- 
cellent organization  will  be  given  an 
economic  opportunity  to  develop  that 
kind  of  effective  programs  that  have 
generaUy  eluded  the  poverty  programs 
in  the  past  , 

Mr    EXDLE    Mr    President.  I  apolocize 
for  having  been  unable  to  be  on  the  floor 
yesterday  at  the  time  the  distinguished 
Senator    from    Wisconsin   discussed   his 
proposed    amendment    to    restore    ear- 
marking   to    the    OEO    appropriations. 
However.  I  did  read  the  Senator's  re- 
marks in  the  Record— and  those  of  some 
of  mv  other  colleai^ues — and  was  some- 
what surprised  that   the  Senator   feels 
that  OEO  or  persons  representing  that 
agency  are  responsible  for  what  the  Ap- 
propriations   Conference    did    on    ear- 
marking. .,,.. 
It  does  little  good  to  fix  responsibility 
on  OEO  Whatever  the  conference  did— 
good,  bad  or  indifferent — was  done  by 
our  colleagues  who  represented  us  on  the 
conference.  Whatever  was  accomplished, 
was  accomplished  with  the  consent  of 
our   colleagues    OEO  does  not  have   a 
vote  in  either  House.  OEO  Is  not  enabled 
to  sit  In  on  a  conference.  In  essence,  our 
conferees  could  have  rejected  the  move 
to  delete  the  earmarking;  they  did  not. 
So  it  does  little  good  for  any  Member 
of  this  body,  no  matter  how  upset  over 
a    legislative    happening,    to    point    the 
finger  of  blame  at  a  person,  or  persons 
unknown,  In  a  Federal  agency.  We  are 
responsible    for   our   own    actions    and. 
hopefully,  our  actions  will  always  be  re- 
sponsible.                             ,,^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time'' 

Mr   COTTON   Does  the  Senator  wish 

to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  NEl^ON.   Do   I   have  2  minutes 

remaining?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  COTTON.  How  much  time  do  I 
have? 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  has  8  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  COTTON  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 
I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 


from  Tennesjiee  for  his  statement.  He  Is 
perfectly  correct  in  saying  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  committee — of 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
Hou.se  and  Senate — did  know  what  they 
were  doing  They  were  doing  the  same 
tluKi:  that  was  done  in  fiscal  1968  and 
fiscal  1969  They  were  taking  action— be- 
cause a  cut  of  $100  million  was  being 
placed  on  this  agency— to  enable  the 
a  eiicy  to  .spread  the  remamder  of  the 
money  over  the  programs  where  they 
were  most  needed  and  not  freeze  them 
into  existing  i)roRrams 

I  wish  to  reiterate  that,  without  his 
intent  to  do  so.  in  my  humble  opinion, 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  will 
work  against  adequate  financing  for  a 
prouram  on  alcoholism  and  narcotics  be- 
cause they  are  new  programs  and  be- 
cause money  will  be  frozen  to  a  great 
extent  into  existing  programs. 

I  wish  to  reiterate  that  the  adoption 
o(  this  amendment  would  destroy  the 
very  highly  justifiable  and  commend- 
able project  of  the  administration  in 
seeking  at  the  battle  front,  out  In  the 
Slates  and  in  the  cities,  to  test  the  pro- 
grams and  to  shed  those  that  are  not 
good  investments  and  to  promote  those 
that  are. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  particularly  that 
maximum  limits  are  always  the  function 
of  legislative  committees  but  minimum 
limits  are  a  part  of  the  function  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  We  studied 
this  matter.  The  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire sat  day  after  day  listening  to  the 
evidence  on  this  bill,  and  I  am  confident 
that  what  we  are  doing  is  for  the  best 
interests  and  the  effectiveness  of  this 
agency. 

Finally.  I  want  to  remind  the  Senate 
that  this  morning  I  stated  on  the  floor 
of    the  Senate,   with   the   authority   of 
Mr  Rumsfeld,  the  Director  of  OEO.  that 
he  is  and  has  been  keenly  aware  of  this 
matter,  and  it  is  his  intention  to  de- 
vote all  the  money  that  can  be  effec- 
tively devoted  and  is  available  to  the 
program    against    alcoholism    and    the 
program  against  drug  addiction.  We  may 
depend  upon  that  as  his  policy. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Mr.  COTTON.  All  my  time? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator has  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  hear  the  summary  comments 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  and  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  his  position  on  this  matter 
I  will  support  the  administration. 

I  know  from  firsthand  conversations 
with  the  Director  of  OEO  his  dedication 
to  the  programs  of  alcoholism  and  drug 
abuse.  There  is  no  question  that  he  feels 
these  are  good  programs  and  is  going 
to  support  them  fully.  There  is  no 
shrinking  from  this  whatsoever.  He  does 
feel— and  I  feel  very  strongly,  indeed— 
that  once  the  executive  branch  hands 
have  changed  and  the  mandate  of  the 
people  has  been  such  that  we  have  a  new 
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executive  branch,  that  the  new  adminis- 
tration should  not  be  held  to  rigid  lines 
of  the  past  administration.  The  new  ad- 
ministration should  be  enabled  to  carry 
forward  and  be  held  resiwnsible  for  their 
own  programs  with  new  guidelines.  This 
Is  what  the  administration  and  Don 
Rumsfeld  want  to  do  with  OEO.  They 
want  it  to  become  an  innovative  and  cre- 
ative department.  They  want  to  test  new 
pros  rams  and  transfer  proven  programs 
to  existing  agencies  that  can  carry  on 
and  administer  these  programs. 

For  this  reason.  I  feel  they  should  have 
the  maximum  flexibility  in  the  swlminis- 
tration  of  OEO. 

I  should  also  like  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  reply  to  my  good  friend  from 
Wisconsin  <Mr.  Nelson)  on  the  com- 
ments he  and  others  made  about  the 
Director  of  OEO  yesterday  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  I  just  heard  about  those 
comments.  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  present 
in  the  Clmmber  when  they  were  made. 
But.  I  have  such  a  personal  and  long- 
time association  with  Director  Don 
Rumsfeld,  and  know  intimately  his 
thinking  on  the  things  he  has  been  doing 
during  this  past  year,  that  I  should  like 
at  this  point  to  make  such  a  reply. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  pleased  to  note 
the  comments  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  yester- 
day in  which  he  said  that  he  was  "an 
admirer  of  Mr.  Rumsfeld,  Director  of 
OEO.  I  think  he  is  a  fine  public  servant 
and  an  able  fellow."  I  was  distressed 
therefore  when  at  the  same  time  certain 
allegations  have  been  made  that  OEO 
has  engaged  in  "a  rather  sneaky  proce- 
dure" on  this  appropriations  bill  before 
us.  It  is  stated  that  an  amendment  was 
surreptitiously  added  to  the  conference 
report  to  eliminate  the  earmarking  of 
poverty  funds. 

All  of  us  here  know  the  Director  ol 


of  their  work.  My  vote  here  against  the 
Nelson  amendment  bhall  in  no  way  con- 
trol how  in  thla  area  I  will  vote  on  ear- 
marking In  the  future.  But,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  misuse  of  funds,  I  believe  that 
with  only  4  months  remaining  OEO  is  in 
the  best  position  to  spend  fimds  most 
effectively. 

I  would  hope,  however,  the  OEO  will 
commit  as  much  money  as  can  feasibly 
and  responsibly  be  spent  on  the  develop- 
ment of  an  alcoholism  and  drug  program 
as  proposed  by  Senators  Hughes  and 
DoMiNicK.  I  would-'^lso  hope  that  the 
agency  would  continue  its  work  on  the 
riuTd  poverty  program  suggested  by  Sen- 
ator Prouty. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Al- 
len in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  discuss  this  matter  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PE21CY.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  that  I  will  be  very 
happy  to  discuss  this  with  him. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
will  read  the  Record  before  he  puts  his 
reply  in.  I  never  said  that  the  Director 
of  the  OEO  sneaked  in  any  amendment 
any  place,  any  time,  so  that  I  would  hope 
the  Senator  would  read  the  Record  and 
then  if  he  has  any  comments  to  make, 
then,  fine. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois,  he  says  we  have  a  new 
administration  and  that  we  should  not 
be  tied  by  the  rigidities  of  the  past  ad- 
ministration. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  took  every  single  program 
offered  and  requested  by  the  new  admin- 
istration and  earmarked  It  Ji  the  budg- 
et— every  one  of  them.  We  added  two. 


OEO.  We  know  he  is  an  honorable  man  ,drugs  and  alcoholism.  That  is  all.  So 

when  the  Senator  from  Illinois  says  that 
we  are  being  tied  by  the  rigidities  of  the 
past  administration,  I  emphasize  that 
we  took  everytiilng  the  administration 
asked  for  and  then,  in  order  to  give  flexi- 
bility, gave  them  the  flexibility  that  Con- 
gress refused  to  give  in  the  previous  ad- 
ministration. We  gave  them  $160  million 
of  free  flexibility  so  that  they  could 
transfer  it  overall,  either  for  old  or  new 
programs,  add  to,  or  subtract.  We  gave 
them  the  $25  million  unearmarked  effec- 
tive ihe  first  of  the  year.  We  gave  them 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars — 
$240  million  for  the  second  year.  There 
is  more  flexibility  in  this  bill  by  far  than 
the  Democrats  In  Congress  ever  gave  in 
the  last  administration. 

I  favored  it.  I  supported  it.  We  agreed 
upon  it.  So,  Just  for  the  record,  we  gave 
the  administration  every  category  it 
asked  for.  We  gave  them  considerable 
flexibility. 

For  instance,  as  to  the  family  plan- 
ning program,  I  will  point  out  that  they 
can  get  the  $18  million  in  this  budget 
earmarked,  which  is  $3  million  more 
than  they  came  to  my  committee  and 
asked  for.  They  asked  for  $15  million. 
They  can  get  $18  million.  If  they  want 
to  go  to  $22  million — but  they  changed 
their  requirements  when  they  got  to  the 
House.  We  gave  them  $15  million  free 


who  would  not  tolerate  the  type  of  ac- 
tivities that  have  been  charged  against 
his  agency.  I  do  not  know  all  the  facts 
surrounding  enactment  of  the  House 
amendment  but  I  have  faith  that  what 
was  done  was  done  with  the  best  interest 
of  the  poverty  program  and  the  poor  in 
mind. 

The  poor  need  all  the  friends  they 
can  get.  We  v.ho  favor  OEO,  its  principal 
programs  and  the  work  it  is  doing  can  ill 
afford  to  weaken  our  own  ranks.  At  this 
point  I  would  like  to  make  some  com- 
ments about  the  amendment  now  being 
considered,  only  4  months  remain  in  this 
fiscal  year.  If  fimds  were  to  be  earmarked 
for  OEO,  our  efforts  to  help  the  poor 
could  in  my  judgment  be  f  lu-ther  harmed. 
If  we  were  to  enact  an  earmarking  pro- 
vision we  could  be  in  danger  of  forcing 
OEO  to  misallocate  fimds,  forcing  them 
to  spend  funds  on  lower  priority  areas. 
Therefore,  I  oppose  the  Nelson  amend- 
ment. 

Let  me  make  it  clear,  I  do  not  intend 
my  vote  to  be  interpreted  as  indicating 
that  I  favor  granting  blank  checks  to 
any  department  or  agency  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  fvmds.  We  in  the  Senate 
have  competency  to  determine  how 
money  should  be  spent  and  I  commend 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  Appro- 
priations Committees  for  the  excellence 


money  and  they  can  take  4  and  go  to 
22  or  if  they  want  to,  they  can  go  to 
30.  We  have  $75  million  unearmarked. 
They  can  take  it.  So,  that  argimient  has 
no  validity  whatsoever.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  now 
expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  how- 
much  time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  has  2  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
want  to  emphasize,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  Senators  who  have  just  come  into 
the  Chamber,  that  it  was  not  done  at 
the  request  of  the  administration  or  at 
the  request  of  the  OEO.  This  action  was 
taken  by  the  conferees.  It  was  taken  be- 
cause the  conferees  were  cutting  $100 
million  from  the  appropriation  in  order 
to  enable  the  agency  to  stretch  the  re- 
mainder where  it  was  most  needed.  It 
was  adopted  as  a  compensating  factor 
for  the  reduction. 

That  is  the  whole  story  in  a  nutshell. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  call  up  an  amendment  at  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Provided  further.  That  of  the  sums  appro- 
priated, not  less  than  $22  million  kball  be 
\ised  for  the  family  planning  program. 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  now  expired  on  the  amendment. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  to  the  second  part  of  the  House 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment  in 
disagreement  numbered  83. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cler*  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Eath),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chtjrch),  the 
Senator  from  Tenneesee  (Mr.  Gore)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNcs) ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
McCarthy)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  Mr.  McGovern)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fonc),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javfts)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias), 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Peak- 
son)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
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from  Hawaii  iMr  Fonc>.  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson),  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  <  Mr.  Mundt) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result   was  announced — yeas  49. 
n.i'.s  38.  as  follow.s. 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  *Mr.  Fonc).  the  Senator 
from   Kansas    ( Mr.   Pearson  > .   and   the 

Senator  from  South  DakoU  >  Mr  Mundt» 
would  each  vote  •nay." 
The   result   was   announced— yeas   47, 
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H.R  1697  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Jack 
Brown:  and 

H  R  9488.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Ruth  Brunner;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

H  R  7161  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leonard 
N  Rogers.  John  P.  Corcor.in.  Mrs  Charles  W 
(Ethel  J  I  Pen.sinper.  Marlon  M.  Lee.  and 
Arthur  N  Lee.  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 


So  the  amendment  of  Mr  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia  to  Mr  Nelson  s  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
( Mr.  Nelson  > .  as  amended,  to  the  second 
part  of  the  House  amendment  to  the 
Senate  amendment  in  disagreement 
numl)ered  83.  On  this  quesUon  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  l>een  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  <Mr.  Bayh>.  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chtihch).  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  i  Mr.  Gore  > ,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  iMr  Graved,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  i  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNcs>  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  <Mr. 
McCarthy  » .  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  'Mr  McGovern'  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  'Mr  Tyoincs)  Is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
<  Mr.  Bayh  > .  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel*,  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  <  Mr  Tydincs  <  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  'Mr.  Fonc).  the 
Senator  from  New  York  <Mr  jAvrrs) .  the 
Senator  from  Marj'land  'Mr.  B4athias). 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr 
Pearson)  are  absent  on  official  business 
The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr. 
MtmoT )  Ls  absent  because  of  lllnesa. 


So  Mr  Nelson's  amendment  was 
agreed  to 

Mr.  NELSON  Mr  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  Uble  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  House  amendment  to  Senate 
amendment  numl)ered  83  as  amended  Is 
concurred  In. 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  <S.  476  >  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Marjorle  Zuck 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bilb?.  in 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

H  R.  1697  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack 
Brown; 

H  R  7161  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leonard 
N.  Rogers.  John  P  Corcoran,  Mrs  Charles 
W  (Ethel  J  )  Penslnger,  Marlon  M  Lee.  and 
Arthur  N   Lee:  and 

HR  9488  An  act  for  the  relief  o'  Mrs 
Ruth  Brunner 


HOUSE   BIL1£   REFERRED 

The  following  bUls  were  severaUy  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated: 


DAVID  O    McKAY 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr  President.  I  send 
a  resolution  to  the  desk,  and  ask  for  it.s 
immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  reso- 
lution will  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
resolution  <S.  Res.  314  >  offered  by  Mr 
Bennett  (for  himself.  Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr. 
Mansfield',  as  follows: 

S    Res    314 

Rfsiolird  That  the  Senate  has  learned 
with  gre.it  sorrow  and  regret  of  the  death  ot 
David  O  McKay,  late  president  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

K'solred.  That  as  a  token  of  Its  respect 
and  admiration  for  his  long  and  dedicated 
service  as  humanitarian,  mlsslouiiry,  church 
leader  and  president  of  the  church,  the 
Senate  hereby  expresses  Its  sincere  sympathy 
and  sorrow  at  his  passing  to  his  beloved  wife 
and  family  and  to  those  people  around  the 
world  for  whom  he  was  a  great  spiritual 
leader. 

Resolved.  That  as  a  lurther  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  President  McKay,  the 
Secretary'  of  the  Senate  Is  directed  to  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  family 
and  to  church  headquarters  In  Salt  Lake 
City. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  Inform  the  Senate  that  this  resolu- 
tion has  been  cleared  with  the  leadership 
on  both  sides,  and  I  am  sure  there  will 
be  no  objection  to  It. 

Mr.  McKay  was  one  of  the  great  reli- 
gious leaders  of  our  time.  He  was  a  part 
of  the  governing  body  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints  Church  since  1936.  representing 
nearly  two-tliirds  of  a  century  of  service. 
I  consider  myself  very  fortimate  be- 
cause he  was  one  of  the  close  personal 
friends  of  my  father  and  was.  therefore, 
in  and  out  of  my  home  as  long  as  I  can 
remember.  He  came  to  the  presidency 
of  thvj  church  Just  a  few  weeks  less  than 
20  years  ago. 

He  was  a  teacher  before  he  entered  that 
service,  and  the  president  of  a  Junior  col- 
lege, and  was  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  inspirational  speakers  we  have  ever 
had  m  Utah. 

Under  his  direction,  during  these  past 
20  years,  the  church  he  headed  has  more 
than  doubled  in  size.  In  fact.  It  can  be 
said  that  more  than  half  of  the  members 
of  the  church  have  never  known  any 
other  head  except  David  O.  McKay. 

That  he  lived  to  be  96  Is  in  itself  re- 
markable; and  I  can  say  from  personal 
experience  that  until  very  recently  he  had 
the  mental  and  spiritual  vigor  to  carry 
the  responsibilities  of  his  great  office  in 
spite  of  his  age. 

His  passing  leaves  a  real  void  in  the 
lives  and  heawts  of  the  members  of  the 
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church  he  headed,  two-thirds  of  whom, 
probably,  live  In  the  United  States.  The 
church  membership  Is  now  nearlng  3  mil- 
lion, and  I  think  It  Is  fitting  that  the 
Senate  should  express  this  respect  for 
him.  Three  Members  of  this  body,  my 
colleague  <Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon",  and  I.  are  mem- 
bers of  the  church.  Two  members  of  the 
President's  Cabinet  have  the  same 
privilege. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  the  Senate 
will  approve  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  happy 
to  Join  my  colleague  In  sponsoring  the 
resolution  now  before  the  Senate,  and  I 
certainly  hope  that  It  will  be  adopted 
promptly. 

I  echo  what  Senator  Bennett  has  said 
concerning  the  life  of  President  David 
O.  McKay.  He  was  not  only  revered  by 
all  of  the  members  of  the  LDS  Church, 
but  I  think  widely  throughout  the  Stete 
of  Utah  and  all  the  Western  States  of 
the  United  States,  where  he  was  best 
known,  he  was  held  In  the  highest  re- 
spect In  regard  by  all  people,  regardless 
of  religious  affiliation. 

He  enjoyed,  during  his  lifetime,  the 
acquaintance,  the  confidence,  and  indeed 
the  friendship  of  high  officials  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  including  the  current 
President  of  the  United  States.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  before  him,  President 
Kennedy  before  him,  and  on  back  during 
the  tenure  that  President  McKay  held 
as  president  of  the  LDS  Church.  He  was 
invited  to  come  to  the  White  House  and 
spend  a  full  day  and  an  evening  with 
President  Johnson  shortly  after  he  was 
inaugurated.  I  had  occasion  to  be  pres- 
ent there  during  a  part  of  that  visit,  and 
I  can  say  that  there  was  the  greatest  of 
confidence,  rapport,  and  response  be- 
tween those  great  men  during  that  time, 
and  I  am  sure  during  all  of  the  time 
that  President  McKay  held  his  position, 
when  he  was  in  constant  touch  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

So  I  think  it  is  fitting  indeed  that  this 
body  take  note  of  his  passing  at  a  very 
venerable  age,  and  express  our  sorrow 
at  his  passing,  but  our  great  admiration 
and  affection  for  this  leader  in  modem 
times  of  a  caliber  that  is  unequaled  and 
unsurpassed  in  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

THE    DEMOCRATIC    RECORD 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  noted 
with  interest  the  remarks  of  the  major- 
ity leader  to  the  Democratic  Conference, 
inserted  in  the  Record  yesterday — with 
interest  and  a  little  sadness. 

Interest,  because  he  indeed  touches  on 
some  things  that  affect  all  of  us.  Sadness, 
because  a  curtain  of  good  resolutions 
conceals  all  that  has  not  been  done  by 
the  majorltjw  in  Congress  during  their 
sway  over  thr  decade  of  the  spendthrift 
sixties. 

Mr.  President,  the  majority  leader 
touched  on  many  things  he  tells  us  the 
Democrats  in  the  Senate  must  insist 
upon. 

I  agi-ee  with  him. 

I  think  the  Democr«yc  majority  in  the 


Senate  should  have  been  insisting  on 
these  things  for  the  last  decade — before 
they  got  out  of  hand  in  1966,  1967,  and 
1968. 

I  would  like  to  ask:  Where  was  the 
Democratic  majority  from  the  beginning 
of  1961  to  the  end  of  1968  when  they  had 
control  of  the  White  House  and  both 
Houses  of  Congress? 

Where  were  they  when  the  national 
priority  was  to  expand  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam? 

Where  were  they  when  their  concept 
of  priority  was  to  devise  and  push 
through  a  whole  series  of  poorly  planned, 
poorly  executed,  but  lavishly  financed 
trickle-down  welfare  programs  known 
euphemistically  as  the  war  on  poverty? 

Again,  I  ask,  where  were  the  Members 
of  the  majority  party  when  their  leaders 
were  sowing  the  seeds  of  Infiation  on  the 
grounds  that  "a  little  inflation  is  a  good 
thing"? 

The  old,  the  sick,  the  disabled,  and  the 
returning  veterans  need  an  answer  to 
that  question. 

Mr.  President,  I  eagerly  welcome  tlie 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Democratic 
Party. 

I  welcome  them  to  the  battle  for 
pesu;e — a  battle  which  a  Republican 
President  is  waging  and  winning. 

I  wish  to  remind  them  that  today 
the  young  men  sent  abroad  imder  a 
Democratic  President  are  being  brought 
home  by  a  Republican  President. 

I  welcome  them,  too.  to  the  war  on 
crime,  a  crime  war  which  was  almost  lost 
during  the  1960's.  I  remind  them  that  a 
Republican  Attorney  General  is  cracking 
down  on  organized  crime  and  remind 
them  also  that  a  Republican  President 
has  sent  a  dozen  crime  bills  to  the  Con- 
gress— and  the  Democratic  majority  of 
this  Congress  has  not  yet  helped  us  en- 
act a  single  one  of  them  into  law. 

I  welcome  them,  also,  to  the  effort  to 
reform  welfare.  For  a  generation,  we 
have  had  more  and  more  of  the  same  old 
unsuccessful  welfare  that  discouraged 
work,  divided  families  and  brought  about 
the  concept  by  some  that  welfare  is  a 
right  and  tiiat  work  is  for  suckers. 

I  am  just  a  little  confused,  however, 
about  one  thing — the  majority  leader's 
reference  to  foreign  policy  spending. 
Surely  he  does  not  imply  that  in  our  dip- 
lomatic dealings  with  the  nations  of  the 
world,  $398  million — the  size  of  the  State 
Department  budget — is  an  exorbitant 
figure. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  true  that  this 
administration  has  not  yet  halted  infla- 
tion, although  the  Executive  end  of  the 
Government  is  assuming  its  part  of  the 
responsibility.  The  inflationary  actions 
of  8  years  cannot  be  halted  overnight 
without  drastic  effects  on  our  economy. 

And,  in  fact,  they  cannot  be  halted  at 
all  if  this  Democratic-controlled  Con- 
gress does  not  give  some  thought  to 
fiscal  responsibility,  if  it  does  not  recog- 
nize that  appropriations  increased  to 
keep  up  with  inflation  only  fuel  that 
inflation;  that  it  does  no  good  to  increase 
funds  for  health  professions — which  this 
administration  has  done — if  inflation 
eats  up  the  Increase;  that  it  does  no 
good  for  the  President  to  sign  a  social 
security  Increase  if  inflation  nullifled 
'that  increase;  that  it  does  no  good  to 


spend  more  and  more  if  the  spending 
only  results  in  less  and  less  for  a  persons 
money. 

The  President  knows  Hils. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  this 
body  knows  it. 

If.  in  truth,  we  do.  It  is  time  now  to 
reorder  our  priorities,  to  quit  putting 
politics  first  and  put  the  welfare  of  the 
entire  Nation  first,  to  recognize  that  to- 
day the  No.  1  priority  is  control  of 
inflation. 

If  we  can  control  inflation,  then  we 
can  get  on  in  a  meaningful  fashion  with 
the  great  job  of  Improving  the  quality 
of  life  for  all  Americans. 

If  the  majority  insists  on  spending 
more  of  the  public  moneys  than  the  Gov- 
ermnent  has.  the  people  will  pay  more 
and  more  to  buy  less  and  less  with  the 
money  the  Government  leaves  in  their 
hands. 

If  we  dQ*hot  control  the  inflation's 
thieving  f»«n  the  private  purse,  the 
quality  of  American  life  can  only  de- 
teriorate— and  all  the  rhetoric  of  the 
majority  party  will  not  change  that  fact. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Since  I  happen  to  have 
been  present  on  the  floor  at  this  time, 
when  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
chose  to  respond  to  the  majority  leader. 
I  feel  that  some  reply  is  in  order. 

I  am  aware,  as  is  every  Member  of  this 
body,  that  the  majority  leader  is  always 
prejjared  to  speak  for  himself,  and  1 
would  certainly  not  presume  at  this  time 
to  enter  any  plea  in  his  behalf.  But  I  am. 
as  a  fellow  Member,  somewhat  distressed 
that  these  remarks  of  the  dlstingiiished 
minority  leader  would  take  place  at  a 
time  when  the  majority  leader  is  not 
present.  As  I  think  all  of  us  are  aware, 
the  majority  leader  spends  a  great  deal 
of  time  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  Senator,  but 
was  called  into  a  conference  with  the 
House  majority  leader,  where  he  is  at 
the  present  time. 

So  I  must  say  that  I  ami  somewhat  dis- 
tressed, particularly  since  I  found  the 
tone  of  the  leader's  remarks  which  were 
inserted  in  the  Record  yesterday,  were 
made  in  the  most  positive  and  construc- 
tive way  and  were  virtually  free  from 
any  partisanship.  As  a  member  of  the 
leadership,  I  find  myself  in  agreement, 
and  I  believe  every  other  Member  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  does  who  listened  to  the 
remarks  when  the  matter  was  open  for 
discussion  yesterday.  His  sentiments  cer- 
tainly expressed  the  will  of  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus. 

So  I  say  to  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  minority  leader,  that  we  are  prepared 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle — I  am  ^e  the 
majority  leader  is — to  debate  or  discuss 
these  matters  at  any  time  and  to  any 
extent  that  the  minority  leader  desires. 

Some  of  these  matters  have  been 
brought  up,  and  talked  about,  and  de- 
bated at  some  length  during  the  past  2 
days — including  the  whole  question  of 
the  causes  of  inflation.  The  administra- 
tion and  its  Capitol  HiU  spokesmen,  have 
attempted  to  label  this  Congress  as  reck- 
less spenders  who  add  to  the  fires  of  in- 
fiation, when  the  fact  is  that  we  actually 
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appropriated  Ie.ss  than  was  requested  by 
the  admitiistrtition.  $5 '2  biUion  le^s. 

I  note  the  distin^-'ulshed  Senator  from 
A  kai;s.is  has  entered  the  Chamber, 
whuh  lemmds  me  of  one  of  the  matters 
ul.>cli  ;s  t'f  the  -^ifiuesi  importance,  and 
w  i.'.ch  the  admini.stration  has  been  com- 
mitted to,  is  the  whole  question  of  or- 
■,\r.ized  crmie 

The  distinsju-.shod  majority  leader  will 
n-,wnd  If  he  leels  it  Is  necessary.  I  feel 
ih.it  h  s  .-tciU'ment  .n'oak.s  for  itself  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  would  want  to 
resp..md  Ui  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania But  I  am  sure  that  If  he  does  de- 
sire to  do  so,  we  will  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  give  sufficient  notice  to  the  dis- 
tlmruLshed  minority  leader,  so  that  the 
minority  leader  could  at  least  be  present 
and  respond  In  any  way  he  felt  was 
necessary  This  would  be  the  smallest  of 
courtesies  which  minht  be  e\ptH:led. 

Mr  8COTT  Mr  President,  when  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  advised  me 
of  his  report  to  the  conference  yesterday. 
he  handed  me  the  report  Just  before  he 
made  It,  so  that  I  had  no  opportunity 
at  that  lime  to  prepare  some  comments: 
and  they  naturally  do  Uke  some  time. 
I  did  submit  it  to  a  represenutive  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  in  ad- 
Tance — very  briefly  m  advance,  but  in 
advance. 

The  distuigm^ed  assistant  majority 
leader  is  aware  that  we  only  make  our 
speeches  when  we  can  get  recognized  I 
have  be«n  waiting  around  a  good  part  0/ 
the  morning  during  the  debates  Perhaps 
he  has  missed  the  temper  of  what  I  said. 
I  was  congratulating  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  upon  a  resolution  ex- 
pressed to  the  conference  that  certam 
Tery  good  things  be  done — that  we  get  on 
with  the  busmess,  that  we  brmg  up  the 
bills,  that  we  act  on  the  bills.  I  said — 
which  I  believe  is  fair  comment — that 
much  of  this  might  have  been  done  dur- 
ing the  decade  of  what  I  had  called  the 
Bpendthrif  t  sixties. 

I  think  It  is  entirely  fair  comment, 
when  a  party  Ls  in  control  of  a  legisla- 
ture, that  that  party's  actions  or  failure 
to  act  be  submitted  to  pubUc  view  In  fair 
and  full  discloeure  at  any  time.  The  tone 
of  what  I  say  is  not  malicious  or  bitter  or 
unfairly  crtUcal.  It  is  simply  an  attempt 
not  to  let  go  unnoticed  or  uncommented 
upon  a  statement  of  yesterday  which 
does  seem  to  imply  that  perhaps  the  ex- 
ecutive department  should  have  been 
sending  up  these  bills  earher  than  they 
did. 

I  am  glad  that  we  are  about  to  consider 
the  organixed  crime  bill  The  message  of 
the  President  on  that  matter  came  up 
last  May.  There  u  no  criticism  of  our 
committee  Ln  that  regard.  The  hearings 
have  been  held.  A  great  de*l  of  diligent 
work  has  been  done.  The  report  and  the 
bill  are  the  outgrowth  of  a  bi]?artisan 
attempt  to  meet  one  of  Uie  moat  danger- 
ous situations  confronting  the  Nation. 

I  simply  suggest  that  it  Is  not  enough 
to  say  piously  that  we  cut  this  or  we  cut 
that,  when  every  American  who  has  to 
meet  a  grocery  bill  Is  fully  aware  that 
Congress  baa  been  coatroUed  by  the 
Democratic  Party  for  a  decade,  that 
during  that  decade  inflation  has  nm 
rampant,  that  during   that  decade  the 


co.s'.  of  livin;  has  Rone  up.  that  duiin.,' 
that  decade  the  hjusewife  has  paid  more 
at  the  supermarket  rcsularly  for  some- 
tlnn^r;  and  I  was  su^pestuvT  that  the 
•somcihinc"  con.Msls  m  very  larce  |:a:t 
of  the  heavy  Government  cxi^endilures. 
nnd  I  do  not  think  lliat  tither  iwhluul 
party  ought  to  be  allowed  to  have  it  both 
wav.s 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr  President,  -a  ill  11  i' 
Stmator  yield? 

Mr   SCOTr   I  should  like  to  finish  my 
thoupht. 

If  a  political  party— In  this  Instance, 
one  of  our  two  great  parties.  Uie  Demo- 
cratic Patty— has  asseru-d  over  Uie  dec- 
ade that  they  have  done  maKniflcent 
things  for  the  American  people— they 
have  appropriated  this,  they  have  ap- 
propriated that,  they  have  spent  money 
for  everybody  conceivable  in  America 
and  ever>-  t-roup  and  every  orKanlzatlon 
and  evt IV  po.ssible  fragment  of  the  elec- 
torates—that Is  all  right:  that  Is  part  of 
the  busine.^  of  government.  But  they 
cannot  turn  around  and  .say,  "We  spent 
more  than  any  other  party  could  spend." 
and  then  say,  "We  refuse  to  Uke  respon- 
sibility for  the  consequences  of  over- 
spending." The  consequences  are  Infla- 
tion, and  Inflation  is  the  thief  of  every 
person  s  pocketbook. 
I  vield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  The  dlstlnguL-^hed  mi- 
nority leader  pointed  out  the  price  index 
increase  Looking  at  the  period  of  the 
last  decade.  It  Is  interestmg  that  the 
price  Index  Increased  during  the  last 
year,  since  the  minority  party  here  as- 
sumed the  responsible  position  of  Chief 
ExecuUvT.  more  than  during  any  other 
similar  period  of  time. 

The  majority  leader's  remarks  did  not 
allege  that  this  was  the  greatest  Con- 
gress In  history,  although  I  personally 
feel  that  the  legislative  achievements 
during  the  sixties,  from  any  fair  histori- 
cal basis,  will  stand  up  with  any  other 
period  of  time. 

The  fact  remains — and  then  I  will 
conclude  my  comment — that  the  time 
comes  when  the  party  which  In  seeking 
the  responsible  positions  of  leadership 
talked  about  and  promised  new  and  dif- 
ferent concepts  and  leadership  ability, 
has  to  begin  to  bear  the  responsibilities 
for  the  failures  of  their  own  leadership, 
they  cannot  always  be  looking  back  and 
finding  new  stalking  horses  on  which 
to  place  the  blame  for  their  failures.  As 
the  Senator  Is  fully  aware,  the  American 
people.  In  the  course  of  the  fall  elections, 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  speak  on 
whether  that  delegation  of  executive 
leadership  was  wise. 

The  period  of  the  early  i960  s.  in  terms 
of  inflation,  was  one  of  tlie  most  stable 
periods  In  the  history  of  this  country. 
We  had  a  greater  period  of  economic 
growth  and  prosperity  and  less  Inflation 
than  perhaps  any  other  similar  period  In 
the  history  of  our  country,  and  that 
statement  remains  unchallenged.  Now 
we  are  going  through  an  extraordmary 
InflaUonary  spiral,  and  I  think  we  are 
all  distressed  by  It. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  I  per- 
haps, hopefully,  conclude  tliis  partic- 
ular dialog  by  referring  to  the  word 
"momentum  "  I  do  not  want  to  let  the 


challenge  go  unchallenged.  I  do  chal- 
leti^e  ilie  statement  that  in  the  last  dec- 
ade there  was  not  in  fact  a  great  in- 
flation, because  the  fl{;ures  bear  out  that 
there  was.  At  some  point  it  was  slower 
than  others,  but  we  have  had  for  10 
years  a  great  inflation  period  This  ad- 
ministration cau:;ht  this  inflation  on  a 
downhill  slide.  It  entered  the  inflation 
at  a  time  uhen  the  momentum  was  ter- 
rilic  It  has  vit,'oiuusly  been  .seeking  to 
apply  the  brakes,  as  the  entire  Nation 
is  ii'.deed  well  aware.  As  the  President's 
atUtude  on  the  HEW-Labor  bill  indi- 
cates, he  intends  to  try  to  continue  the 
brake  on  inflation. 

Surely  we  cannot  turn  around  and  set 
a>ide.  within  1  year,  the  damage  which 
has  been  done  to  the  economy  during 
the  past  10  years 

Tliat  is  the  only  point  I  am  trying  to 
make 

These  are  all  very  fair  and  just  argu- 
ments I  assume  that  they  will  continue 
from  time  to  time. 

I  do  say  that  we  intend  to  hold  the 
f./et  of  the  majority  to  the  fire  on  this 
question. 

Can  we  have  it  both  ways?  Can  we 
say  we  did  so  many  great  things  for  the 
American  people,  all  of  which  costs  mon- 
ey, and  then  deny  that  In  the  course  of 
doing  so,  they  have  loosed  the  fearful 
forces  of  inflation  upon  the  country, 
which  we  are  now  trying  to  stop? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  facts  belie  the 
statement  of  my  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

As  has  been  brought  out  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magntjson)  and  by  others,  the 
mjneys  actually  appropriated  this  last 
year  were  less  by  some  $5.6  billion  than 
those  which  were  actually  requested  by 
the  administration.  Those  facts  remain 
uncontested.  They  exist  in  all  the  records 
books  and  journals.  They  are  facts  put 
forward  to  this  body  by  the  appropriat- 
ing committee. 

I  understand  how  the  administration 
Is  having  difficulty  now  In  controlling  the 
fires  of  Inflation.  There  have  been  those 
who  felt  that  the  administration  should 
have  taken  stronger  action  earlier  to 
meet  the  problem.  There  are  also  those 
who  reminded  us  that  In  the  early  1960'8 
we  had  a  President  who  brought  together 
the  steel  companies  and  the  labor  unions 
and  halted  en  Increase  in  steel  prices. 

Now  we  have  a  greater  Increase  In  the 
price  of  steel  this  past  year  than  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  1960's  and  we 
find  no  Executive  action  taken. 

We  see  a  Democratic  President  In  the 
middle  l»60's  bringing  together  the  auto- 
mobile companies  and  bringing  about  a 
turnaround  to  a  reduction  in  an  antici- 
pated Increase  In  the  price  of  automo- 
biles, one  of  the  key  economic  Indicators. 
I  am  sure  that  the  housewives  of  this 
country  are  beginning  to  wonder  when 
they  will  have  a  President  who  will  bring 
the  great  power.  Influence,  and  prestige 
of  the  most  important  office  In  this  land 
to  bear  upon  the  problem  of  Inflation. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  talks 
about  housewives.  I  believe  that  they  are 
best  able  to  judge  when  prices  have  been 
most  dramatically  affected.  Thus.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  allow  my  good  friend 
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and  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  to  go 
unchallenged  when  he  says  that  this  Is  a 
matter  which  Is  now  the  responsibility 
of  the  Democratic  Party.  As  he  has  stated 
it.  the  minority  party  will  "put  the  feet 
of  the  Democrats  to  the  Are."  I  think  the 
majority  leader's  statement,  on  yester- 
day, clearly  indicated  that  the  Democrat- 
ic Party  will  respond  in  kind,  most  espe- 
cially on  the  subject  of  inflation.  We 
think  we  know  the  score  on  that  Issue. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  May  I  conclude  by  saying 
that  the  financing  of  the  past  year  has 
been  financing  as  a  result  of  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  and  not  a  Republican 
President,  under  a  continuing  resolution 
rather  than  under  the  action  of  the  ap- 
propriatlve  process. 

If  the  Democratic  Party  had  cooper- 
ated more  strongly  with  the  Republican 
President  during  this  past  year,  the  fires 
of  inflation  could  have  been  banked.  But 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  himself 
knows,  because  he  just  cast  his  vote  on 
this  particular  bill,  there  is  over  $1  bil- 
lion In  that  bill  which  the  President  says 
Is  inflationary.  So  I  think  that  those  who 
voted  for  the  amendment,  which  is  al- 
leged to  be  Inflationary,  will  have  to  as- 
sume the  risk  which  the  President  has 
raised. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  not  take  up  very  much  time  of  the 
Senate,  but  I  have  just  seen  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  dlstlnsrulshed  minority 
leader  and  I  must  say  that  I  find  it  most 
interesting. 

He  says  he  was  touched  with  a  little 
sadness  about  my  remarks  on  yesterday, 
and  so  too  am  I  touched  with  a  little 
sadness  about  his,  statement  today. 

As  I  read  his  statement,  I  note  that 
he  thinks — so  he  says — the  Democratic 
majority  in  the  Senate  should  have  been 
insisting  on  these  things  for  the  last 
decade — before  they  got  out  of  hand  in 
1966, 1967,  and  1968. 

"I  would  like  to  ask"— he  says — 
"■Where  was  the  Democratic  majority 
from  the  beginning  of  1961  to  the  end 
of  1968  when  they  had  control  of  the 
•White  House  and  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress a(^ 

In  rttum,  let  me  say  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  that  we  were 
here  In  this  body,  passing  good  legisla- 
tion— perhaps  too  much  of  It  on  occas- 
slon,  but  good  legislation,  nonetheless; 
legislation,  I  might  add,  designed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  this  ooxmtry. 

To  be  more  specific,  we  were  here  look- 
ing after  the  health  of  the  people,  look- 
ing after  the  education  of  the  pe<H)le, 
trying  to  face  up  to  the  many  injustices 
In  our  society,  and  to  the  many  problems 
of  the  ghettos,  trying  to  do  something 
about  the  low-income  groups  and  even 
trying  to  do  something  about  air  and 
water  pollution.  To  that  endeavor,  I 
should  say,  we  are  not  Johnny-come- 
latelies.  So  I  reiterate,  during  that  period 
we  were  right  here  devoting  our  efforts 
and  our  labor  to  the  Improvement  of  the 
quality  of  life  for  all  Americans. 

Next,  the  question  is  asked,  "Where 
were  they" — the  Democrats — "when  the 
national  priority  was  to  expand  the  war 
in  Vietnam?" 

Well,  I  cannot  speak  for  every  Member 
of  this  body,  but  I  know  where  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  was.  He  was  out  in 


front  on  this  question  in  opposition  to 
the  war.  He  thought  it  was  a  mistake  in 
the  first  place  and  continues  to  look  upon 
it  as  a  national  tragedy.  My  basic  views 
have  not  changed  one  whit  In  that  re- 
spect. 

Then  the  question  is  asked,  "Where 
were  the  Members  of  the  majority  party 
when  their  leaders  were  sowing  the  seeds 
of  inflation  on  the  groimds  that  'a  little 
Inflation  Is  a  good  thing?" "' 

I  do  not  know  to  whom  that  quote  can 
be  specifically  attributed.  Certainly  not 
to  the  leader  of  the  Democrats  in  this 
body.  Not  to  the  Democratic  Members  of 
the  Senate.  None  of  us  has  ever  felt  that 
a  little  inflation  was  a  good  thing,  any 
more  than  some  people  have  felt  that  a 
little  unemployment  might  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  economy  and  for  the  avoid- 
ance of  a  recession. 

This  statement  says  that  "The  old,  the 
sick,  the  disabled,  and  the  returning  vet- 
erans need  an  answer  to  that  question." 
May  I  say  that  they  got  their  answer. 
They  got  It  during  the  time  the  Demo- 
crats were  in  control  of  the  White  House 
and  both  Houses  of  Congress.  In  fact  they 
got  their  answer  yesterday  when  the  Sen- 
ate voted  74  to  17  to  expand  the  programs 
and  measures  so  vital  to  their  welfare.  I 
would  hope  the  administration  would  find 
it  possible  to  demonstrate  this  same  con- 
cern for  the  old,  the  sick,  the  disadvan- 
taged, the  poor,  and  the  disabled. 

This  statement  then  says:  "I  welcome 
them  to  the  batUe  for  peace— a  battle 
which  a  Republican  President  is  waging 
and  winiiing." 

To  that  I  say  Amen.  I  have  com- 
mended President  Nixon  time  and  again 
for  at  least  shifting  the  direction  of  our 
policy  In  Vietnam;  of  changing  It  to  one 
of  getting  out  from  one  of  keeping  us 
there.  I  have  commended  him  further 
for  the  promulgation  of  the  Nixon  Doc- 
trine announced  at  Guam  which,  I  think, 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  with  re- 
spect not  only  to  its  application  to  the 
Pacific,  but  to  the  Western  World  and,  in 
time,  to  Europe  where  we  have  600,000 
troops  and  their  dependents  as  well  en- 
sconced at  the  present  time,  a  quarter  of 
a  century  after  the  war  has  ended. 

I  make  no  bones  about  my  pleasure  in 
seeing  young  men  who  were  sent  abroad 
under  a  Democratic  President  being 
brought  home  by  a  Republican.  That 
is  not  a  partisan  observation.  It  Is  simply 
a  statement  of  how  I  feel. 

I  would  hope  that  efforts  to  end  the 
killing  not  be  reduced.  I  would  hope  that 
a  reduction  In  forces  in  Europe  would 
likewise  get  under  way  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

Then,  I  note  the  statement  says,  "I 
welcome  them,  too,  to  the  war  on  crime, 
a  crime  war  which  was  almost  lost  dur- 
ing the  sixties." 

I  am  not  too  sure  that  the  crime  war 
is  won  even  today.  In  1969,  crime  almost 
doubled  in  many  areas.  Here  in  Wash- 
ington a  year  ago  it  was  said  that  this 
was  going  to  be  a  model  city  in  which 
crime  was  to  be  faced  up  to  and 
conquered. 

If  memory  serves  me  correctly,  the 
Senate  District  Committee  has  reported 
out  every  crime  measure  asked  for  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Senate  has  passed  those  proposals. 


In  otlier  words  we  have  faced  up  to  our 
responsibility.  Today  we  are  considering 
the  organized  crime  control  bill  which  I 
am  proud  to  say  has  been  handled  to 
date  magnificently  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan).  I 
hope  this  measure  takes  in  aspects  of 
unorganized  crime  as  well.  In  any  case, 
I  am  delighted  that  this  well-thought- 
out  bill  is  about  to  be  discussed.  I  hop* 
that  we  will  act  on  it  speedily  and  effec- 
tively. And  as  far  as  Democrats  are  con- 
cerned, we  are  prepared  to  give  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  the  weapons 
which  he  and  his  Attorney  General  say 
they  need  to  win  the  fight  against  crime. 
We  hope  in  turn  that  the  administra- 
tion will  provide  in  timely  fashion  the 
specific  proposals  they  seek  and  the 
necessary  testimony  and  studies  that  are 
so  vital  to  crime  fighting  legislation. 

The  statement  goes  on  to  say:  "I  wel- 
come them,  also,  to  the  effort  to  reform 
welfare." 

I  am  delighted  that  the  welcome  mat 
is  out  in  this  respect.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  as  Democrats  have  already  gone 
through  the  door  on  this  issue;  as  I  re- 
call every  effort  in  our  history  to  im- 
prove welfare  programs.  I  know  of  no 
legislation  which  has  been  led  by  Demo- 
crats. I  doubt  that  they  wiU  take  a 
back  seat  on  any  future  issues.  In  that 
respect,  I  know  of  no  legislation  which 
has  yet  been  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  this  year  which  would  tend  to 
enforce  this  particular  allegation.  This 
matter  I  am  confident  will  receive  the 
most  careful  study  by  the  committee. 
As  for  what  has  been  brought  to  the 
floor  in  this  area  I  do  recall  that  we 
raised  social  security  beneflts  by  15  per- 
cent rather  than  the  10  percent  that 
hswi  been  previously  recommended.  I  was 
glad  to  go  on  record  in  favor  of  that 
proposal  as,  I  am  sure,  was  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

In  all,  I  do  think  we  have  done  a  good 
deal  to  help  the  people  of  this  country, 
but  not  enough.  I  would  fault  us,  per- 
haps, for  being  at  times  too  eager  and  too 
overanxious.  Never,  could  I  say,  have  we 
been  unwilling. 

Then  the  statement  says:  "I  am  just  a 
little  confused,  however,  about  one 
thing — the  majority  leader's  reference  to 
foreign  policy  spending.  Surely  he  does 
not  imply  that  In  our  diplomatic  deal- 
ings with  the  nations  of  the  world,  $398 
million— the  size  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment budget — is  an  exorbitant  figure." 

My  friend,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, knows  better  than  to  raise  that 
kind  of  a  strawman.  Frankly  I  have  never 
thought  the  State  Department  has  re- 
ceived enough  in  the  way  of  appropria- 
tions, nor  do  I  think  they  receive  enough 
now.  But  I  do  think  that  $130  billion 
spending  on  foreign  aid  In  all  parts  of  the 
world  is  rather  exorbitant.  That  is  what 
I  meant.  And  I  shall  keep  saying  it  imtil 
something  is  done. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  at  least  the 
Senate  and  Congress  in  general  have  ac- 
knowledged the  fact  and  accordingly 
trimmed  down  and  reduced  these  ex- 
penditures. 

In  that  connection,  I  am  advised  that 
the  Congress  this  year  has  reduced  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  which  is  still  In  Congress, 
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by  $1.1  billion,  almost  the  exact  amount 
which  the  Senate  in  looking  after  the 
interests  of  the  people  at  home)  added 
to  the  Labor-HEW  bill,  which  passed  this 
body  this  afternoon. 

I  am  glad  that  the  distinguished  mi- 
noniy  leader  points  out  that  it  is  true 
that  this  administration  has  not  yet 
halted  innatlon,  although  the  Executive 
end  of  the  Government  1.^  assuming  its 
part  of  the  responsibility. 

Surely,  as  a  Member  of  this  body  he 
outiht  to  know  that  we  have  been  facmti 
up  to  our  responsibility  and  that  we 
have  been  responsible  for  a  reduction  in 
expenditures  of  well  over  $56  billion. 
The  minority  leader  himself  was  a  part 
of  the  cooperative  effort  that  brought 
about  the  reduction  in  expenditures.  I 
want  to  give  him  and  my  Republican 
colleagues  full  credit  for  facing  up  to 
their  serukt^al  responsibility  in  trying 
to  stem  UHfe  fight  against  Inflation  Co- 
operatively, we  shall  continue  in  this 
endeavor. 

I  would  say  that  in  1968.  the  last  year 
of  a  Democratic  administration,  the  rate 
of  inflation  was  4  percent  a  year  In  1969. 
the  first  year  of  the  present  administra- 
tion, the  rate  of  inflation  was  6.1  percent 
a  year.  And  there  seems  to  l)e  no  diminu- 
tion in  sight  at  the  present  time 

But  I  assure  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  minority  leader,  that  the 
Democrats  will  be  in  there  pitching  all 
the  time,  trymg  to  help  our  colleagues 
and  the  administration  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures and  cut  out  the  fat  wher- 
ever poaalble.  but  never  forgetting  the 
needs  of  our  people  at  home. 

There  are  some  other  statements  made 
here.  The  minority  leader  does  not  seem 
to  be  enamored  of  the  social  security 
increase,  although  I  am  quite  sure  be 
was  one  of  those  who  voted  for  the  5 
percent  more  than  originally  recom- 
mended. In  my  judgment,  it  was  long 
overdue. 

AH  in  all,  it  is  probably  a  good  thing 
that  the  minority  leader  has  brought 
these  matters  to  the  fore.  It  is  a  good 
thing  that  poUtlcs  is  not  involved  in 
his  summary. 

It  is  a  good  thing  that  the  prime  Is- 
sues are  Uld  out.  issues  such  as  inflation, 
the  cost  of  living,  pollution  control. 
There  are  no  matters  more  Important 
I  want  to  assure  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  that  I  really  have  not  had 
a  chance  to  look  over  his  speech,  ex- 
cept in  a  sparse  manner.  I  certainly 
will  study  it  to  see  that  we  give  every 
consideration    to   his   suggestions. 

If  we  have  been  at  fault,  we  will  try 
to  overcome  our  disabilities.  We  will 
do  our  best  to  try  and  make  the  Presi- 
dent a  good  President  by  acting  re- 
sponsibly here.  And  we  would  anticipate 
that  the  kind  of  cooperation,  coordina- 
tion, and  accommodation  which  existed 
between  the  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  last  year,  and  between  the 
Senate  and  the  administration,  would 
be  continued  thl^  year.  As  I  said  yester- 
day. I  believe  the  welfare  of  the  country 
must  always  come  first,  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Senate  second.  And  as  far  as 
the  respective  parties  are  concerned, 
they  must  come  last. 
Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 


dLstmguished  majority  leader  yield  verj- 
briefly? 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  yield 

Mr  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  assure  the  distinguLshed  majority 
leader  that  although  some  of  his  re- 
marks, I  think,  invite  a  response,  per- 
haps this  is  not  the  time  to  go  on  and 
on  With  this  kind  of  a  debate,  as  in- 
torestinK  and  as  spirited  as  it  has  been. 
No  doubt  there  will  be  an  appropriate 
rejoinder  at  the  appropriate  time 

Mr  MAN.^FIELD  Mr.  President,  may 
I  s.iy  that  the  year  is  young  and.  as  a 
Member  of  this  body.  I  do  not  intend  to 
ever  be  acca^ed  of  eating  our  young,  and 
that  applies  equally  to  Democrats  and 
Republicans 


THE    WATER    SUPPLY    AT    THE 
EVERGLADES  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
deal  has  been  said  regarding  the  water 
supply  at  the  Everglades  National  Park 
and  recently  efforts  were  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  delete  funds  to 
continut.  construction  of  tlie  Central  and 
Soutliem  Florida  Flood  Control  District 
until  such  time  as  the  Departments  of 
tlie  Interior  and  of  the  Army  reach  an 
agreement  to  provide  a  guaranteed 
amount  of  water  to  the  park 

I  believe  every  possible  effort  is  being 
made  to  provide  sufficient  water  to  main- 
tain the  ecology  of  Uie  park.  To  sub- 
stantiate my  belief,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcord  two 
articles  appearing  in  the  December- 
Januar>-  1970  issue  of  the  Water  Man- 
agement Bulletin  put  out  by  the  Central 
and  Southern  Florida  Flood  Control  Dis- 
trict. The  first  article  Is  entlUed  "570 
Billion  Gallons  Water  Discharged  to 
Everglades."  and  the  second  article  Is 
enUUed  "Senate  Defeats  Move  To  Cur- 
tail PCD  Funds." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  pnnled  in  the  Recorb, 
as  follows: 


(Prom  tl>«  Wkt«r  MAn*gement  Bulletin, 

Dec«inb«r-Juiu»ry  1»70| 
570  Buxiow  OAixoNa  Wat^  Discuasmb 

To  BvxaaiJU>BS 
The  ErerglMlM  NktloDAl  Park  underwent  a 
very  wet  ye*r  during  1»6S  when  1,703^00  acre 
reet  of  freah  water  wm  dlMihArged  into  it  by 
the  CentnU  and  Southern  Florid*  Flood  Con- 
trol District  from  the  Florid*  Everglade*  Wll- 
demesB  Are*»  to  the  north  of  the  p*rk. 

Fresh  water  contlnuoualy  poured  Into  the 
p«rk  throughout  the  year,  *■  during  tlw  pre- 
vious ye*r,  *■  a  result  of  abundant  rainfall 
over  aouttoem  Florida,  the  only  aourc*  ot 
water  Ln  this  region. 

The  water  poured  into  the  area  amounted 
to  more  th*n  574.477,200  billion  gallons  This 
Is  the  greateet  flow  Into  the  park  ever  re- 
corded It  was  made  possible  because  of  the 
levees  and  canals  constructed  by  Xbm  FCD 
to  channel  *U  flood  waters  *w»y  from  the 
populous  e«st  co*st  and  divert  It  to  the  na- 
Uonal  park 

As  much  of  the  water  as  possible  Is  con- 
served by  the  FCD  In  lu  Bverglades  Wilder- 
ness areas  and  Lake  Okeechobee  for  use  dur- 
ing dry  periods  Tb*  amount  supplied  to  the 
park  during  the  year  would  have  supplied  the 
City  of  West  Palm  Beach  for  approiim»tely 
90  years. 

This  Is  the  third  year,  out  of  the  past  four. 
that  the  FCD  has  given  Everglades  NaUonsi 
Park  more  than  *  million  acre  feet  of  w*t«r. 


four  times  the  »nnuftl  total  requested  by  the 
Purk  as  s  minimum. 

In  1966.  and  again  in  1968.  the  park  re- 
ceived over  1,000.000  acre  feet  of  water — dls- 
chitrged  through  *  series  of  large  spillways  In 
the  Tamlaml  Trail  (U.S.  Highway  41 )  west  ol 
Miani! 

K!,nv  (f  witer  soiithwnrd  In  the  Everglades 
hi^  been  mnre  thnn  doubled  in  recent  years 
as  a  result  of  levees  which  divert  flood  waters 
a'vsv  from  Mlsiul  i»nd  Fort  Lauderdale,  and 
spillways  which  discharge  excess  amounts  by 
gr.iMiy  from  one  conservation  area  to  sii- 
utlier,"iuid  iheu  lulo  the  park. 

.■Miniist  50  percent  of  the  original  Ever- 
s;:acl?s  teeming  with  alligators,  fish,  birds,  and 
a  diversity  of  other  wildlife— are  being  pre- 
served hy  the  FCD  In  a  pristine  state  north 
pf  the  National  Park. 

A  series  ol  conveyance  channels,  costing 
i.iore  tl.an  Vi  million,  has  also  l)een  con- 
sir  acted  for  the  FCD  to  move  water  in  dry 
sc.Lsons  from  Lake  Okeechobee  to  the  park, 
E-rc's  the  fiat  Interior  of  Florida's  Ever- 
gHtles 

Froir.  the  Wa'.er  Maiia*<ement  Bulletin. 
December  January  1970| 

SlNAn  DtTEATS  MovK  To  CUtTAll.  FCD  FU.ND.-i 

Retiring  U  S  Sen  Spessard  Holland  and 
Sen  Edward  Gumey  were  successful  in  de- 
feating *n  Amendment  to  delete  910  mlUion 
lor  continued  cou.itrucllon  of  lae  Central  and 
Southern  Florldi  Fl.>:>d  Control  Dls'rici  s 
project  work*  by  Wis.  Sen.  Osylord  Nelson 
during  November 

The  vote  on  the  amendment  was  33-55. 
Nelson  had  made  the  amendment  to  com- 
pel the  U  3.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  »nd  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment to  provide  a  guaranteed  amount  of 
water  to  Everglades  National  Park  regardle.ss 
of  the  shortage  of  supply  and  the  needs  of 
man. 

Nelson  s  amendment  would  provide  funds 
for  continued  construction  of  a  network  of 
canals  to  control  waterflow  from  Lake  Okee- 
chobee to  the  park. 

Robert  P.  Blakeley,  FCD  chairman,  accused 
Nelson  of  not  trying  to  get  both  side*  of  the 
issue  He  said  Nelson  has  never  once  *t- 
tempted  to  conUct  the  FCD  to  he*r  Its  side 
of  the  story,  and  that  contrwy  to  Nelsons 
belief,  the  canal  system  delivers  water  to  the 
park  rather  than  diverting  water  from  It 

Blakeley  explained  tb*  ca&*l  8y*tem  will 
deUver  more  than  1.5  million  acre  feet  of 
water  to  tb*  park  Uil*  year,  fl**  times  more 
than  the  minimum  of  315.000  acre  feet  of 
water  park  personnel  8*ld  is  needed. 

A  report  by  the  US  Geological  Survey, 
which  made  surveys  over  13  year  periods  with 
Identical  rainfall,  the  Brerflade*  National 
Park  baa  received  more  water  since  the  cre- 
aUon  of  tb*  FCD  tlian  It  received  under  n»t- 
urai  oonttiuon*.  One  surrey  covered  *  12-year 
period  before  the  creaUon  of  the  FCD  and 
the  otber  wa*  over  a  aimlUr  period  of  time 
following  the  creaUon  of  the  project. 

The  »78  mllUon  water  resources  plan  which 
calls  foe  raising  the  levees  around  Lake  Okee- 
chobee and  b*ck-pumplng  canals  Into  It  will 
provide  additional  water  during  drought  years 
for  ail  uaw*. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  In  an 
effort  to  augment  the  water  supply  to  the 
Everglades.  Mlsuni  weather  scientists  are 
making  final  plans  for  a  massive  cloud- 
seeding  test  of  south  Florida.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  an  article  by 
Richard  Pothler  appearing  In  the  Miami 
Herald  imder  date  of  January  15,  1970. 
entitled.  "New  Ralnmaklng  Test  Planned 
for  Olades"  printed  In  the  Rscoan  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao, 
as  foQows: 


Jamianj  21,  1970 
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New  RAiNMAKtNC  Tests  Planned  fob  Glades 
(By  Richard  Pothler) 
Miami  weather  scientists  are  making  final 
plans  for  a  massive  cloud-seeding  test  over 
South  Florida  this  spring,  perhaps  the  last 
huddle  before  scientific  'ralnmaklng"  be- 
comes a  routine  drought-fighting  measure  in 
Florida. 

The  seeding  experiments,  to  be  held  from 
April  15  through  May  31,  will  cover  a  3.000- 
i-quare-mlle  area  of  unpopulated  Interior 
land.  Scientists  are  sure  they'll  be  able  to 
coax  enough  extra  rain  out  of  the  clouds  to 
put  a  big  dent  In  any  future  droughts. 

A  similar,  smaller-scale  operation  In  May 
1968  produced  one  of  the  year's  scientific  sur- 
prises when  the  test  turned  Into  the  most 
successful  ralnmaklng  operation  in  history. 

The  operations  this  spring  are  designed  to 
add  more  evidence  to  the  1968  results  and  to 
find  out  Just  how  much  rain  scientists  can 
wring  from  those  puflfy  cumulus  clouds  so 
common  in  South  Florida. 

The  1968  tests,  which  involved  Intense  sll- 
ver-lodlde  seeding  of  14  clouds  over  the  Ever- 
glades, doubled  or  tripled  the  rainfall  that 
the  clouds.  If  they'd  been  left  alone,  would 
have  produced. 

In  fact,  the  14  seeded  clouds  produced  a 
mass  of  extra  rain  equal  to  a  depth  of  30  feet 
of  water  over  a  square  mile. 

William  Woodley.  a  research  meteorologist 
at  the  Environmental  Science  Services  Ad- 
mlnlstraUon's  Miami-based  Experimental 
Meteorology  Laboratory,  said  the  1970  tests 
will  Include  seeding  more  clouds  to  give  the 
^968  results  greater  "statistical  significance." 
'  Technically.  It  means  a  reduction  of  the 
chance  that  all  the  extra  rain  could  have 
been  merely  a  coincidence.  But  he  said  the 
1968  results  seem  so  conclusive  that  It's  al- 
most certain  man  now  knows  how  to  seed 
clouds  to  produce  huge  quantities  of  rain. 

"The  1968  experiment,  however.  Involved  * 
small  cloud  sample,  only  14.  because  of  the 
short  testing  period  and  uncooperative 
weather.  The  results,  while  highly  promising 
and  conclusive  to  many,  did  not  have  high 
statistical  significance,"  Woodley  said. 

The  1970  tests  should  produce  even  more 
rain,  he  said,  because  Instead  of  seeding 
Just  one  or  two  selected  clouds  per  day,  the 
airborne  scientists  will  seed  all  suitable 
clouds   they   can   find   in   the   lest   area. 

The  seeding  Itself  Is  done  by  sllver-lodlde 
flares.  The  addition  of  uncoiinted  trillions  of 
silver  Iodide  cryst;.ls  to  a  cloud,  under  the 
right  conditions,  can  cause  raindrops  to  form 
around  the  nuclei  and  fall  as  precipitation 
that  wouldn't  have  fallen  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  1968  testa  also  produced  "explosive" 
growth  of  test  clouds.  Woodley  said.  The 
tests  turned  small,  stable  cumulus  clouds 
Into  torrent-producing  thunderclouds  In  a 
matter  of  minutes. 

Because  the  1968  test  period  was  excep- 
tionally rainy  over  much  of  South  Florida, 
the  ESSA  meteorologists  sponsored  a  Uni- 
versity of  MlanU  weather  study  of  the  en- 
tire weather  pattern  that  month. 

The  UM  study  found  that  May  1968  was 
naturally  one  of  the  rainiest  months  in  re- 
cent years  and  that  the  seeding  tests  had 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  heavy  rain- 
fall outside  the  Everglades.  The  month's 
rainfall  was  far  above  average  as  far  away 
as  Cuba  and  the  Bahamas,  both  before  and 
after  ESSA's  seeding  tests,  meteorologists 
said. 

Woodley  said  a  total  Of  five  planes  from 
ESSA.  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  will  sup- 
port this  year's  seeding  operations. 

And  he  said  the  results,  if  they  confirm 
the  1968  test  results,  could  have  a  role  in  the 
"eventual  mitigation  of  severe  storms  In 
South  Florida"  since  cumulus  clouds  also 
provide  much  of  the  "horsepower"  for  tor- 
nados, thunderstorms  and  even  some  hurri- 
canes. 


"We're  also  trying  to  find  out  whether 
what  we  can  do  to  rainfall  over  Florida  can 
be  applied  to  other,  drier  regions  of  the  world. 
We  know  this  is  successful  In  Florida,  but 
can  It  be  applied  to  other  regions  that  need 
water  even  more  critically  than  Florida?" 

Rainfall  rates  are  measured  by  a  sensitive 
radar  unit  at  the  University  of  Miami's 
main  campus.  Because  falling  raindrops  re- 
flect radar  beams  back  toward  the  radar  unit. 
It's  possible  to  tell  from  a  sensitive  radar 
Instrument  Just  how  much  rain  Is  falling 
from  a  cloud. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
previously  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  during  the  debate  on  the  Public 
Works  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  all  efforts  were  being  made  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  water  supply  to  the 
Everglades  National  Park  pending  com- 
pletion of  the  project  modification  which 
will  provide  the  water  requirements  for 
the  park  as  approved  by  the  Departanent 
of  the  Interior  and  which  is  contSined 
in  the  authorizing  document  for  the 
project  modification  as  passed  by  the 
Congress. 

To  further  show  the  efforts  being  made 
to  insure  that  the  State  of  Florida  is 
acting  in  good  faith  in  this  matter,  I 
ask  that  there  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  copy  of  a  telegram  received  today 
from  the  Honorable  Randolph  Hodges, 
executive  director  of  the  department  of 
natural  resources,  stating  that  the  Gov- 
ernor and  cabinet  have  authorized  the 
department  of  natural  resources  to  ne- 
gotiate an  agreement  with  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Army  and  Interior  for  de- 
livery of  water  to  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  as  requested  in  the  Senate 
Committee  Report  91-528.  It  indicates 
that  a  revised  interim  water  delii^ry 
schedule  has  been  developed  and  asks 
that  a  conference  be  arranged  with  ap- 
propriate agencies  concerned  to  nego- 
tiate and  establish  a  memorandum  of 
agreement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Tallahassee,  FI-a.. 

January  20, 197u. 
Hon.  Spessard  L.  Holland, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  Governor  and  Cabinet  acting  as  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  have  au- 
thorized this  office  to  negotiate  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army  and 
Interior  for  delivery  of  water  to  Everglades 
National  Park  as  requested  In  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  Report  91-528,  Novem- 
ber 10,  1969.  A  revised  water  delivery  sched- 
uled for  ENP  Jointly  developed  by  this  office, 
the  Central  and  Southern  Florida  Flood 
Control  District,  and  the  Jacksonville  Dis- 
trict Engineer  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers Is  authorized  for  Interim  use  pend- 
ing completion  of  additional  facilities  for 
the  project.  Letter  and  water  release  sched- 
ule follows,  requesting  that  you  arrange  a 
conference  with  appropriate  agencies  con- 
cerned to  negotiate  and  establish  a  memo- 
randum of  agreement  on  the  revised  water 
delivery  schedule  for  the  park  as  requested 
In  your  committee  report. 

Randolph  Hodges. 
Executive      Director,      Department      of 
Natural  Resources. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  would  also  like  to 
state,  Mr.  President,  that  the  State  of 
Florida  has  been  making  every  effort  to 
meet  with  officials  of  the  Department  of 


the  Interior  and  the  Department  of  the 
Army  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  mutual  in- 
terim agreement  as  to  the  water  supply 
for  the  Everglades  National  Park.  To  this 
end,  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, State  of  Florida,  sent  letters  un- 
der date  of  December  11,  1969,  to  the  two 
Departments  and  interested  committees 
of  the  Congress  proposing  such  a  meet- 
ing. Unfortunately,  to  date,  no  reply  to 
the  communications  has  been  received 
although  I  have  been  unofiBcially  advLsed 
that  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
has  been  endeavoring  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
on  such  a  meeting  in  order  that  a  reply 
could  be  made.  Unfortunately,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  is  dragging  its 
feet  and  apparently  is  not  the  least  bit 
interested  in  cooperating,  and  imless 
some  action  is  taken  to  move  the  officials 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  off 
dead  center,  there  can  be  little  accom- 
plished. I  amiiopeful  that  they  will  co- 
operate in  this  matter,  but  if  not,  perhaps 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Senate  will 
move  to  call  a  meeting  to  determine  the 
basis  for  any  further  action. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  the  letter  to  the  Departments  of 
Army  and  Interior  I  previously  referred 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  tc  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

State  or  Florida, 
Department  or  Natural  Resocrces, 
Tallahassee,  Fla.,  December  11, 1969. 
Secbetast     of     the     Department     or    the 

Interior, 
Interior  Bttilding, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Secret.ary  :  The  desires  of  Con- 
gress concerning  delivery  of  water  to  the 
Everglades  National  Park  have  been  noted  by 
the  Governor  and  Cabinet,  as  head  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  of  Florida. 
Under  authority  of  Chapter  69-106.  Section 
25,  Laws  of  Florida,  this  office  accepts  for  the 
state  of  Florida  the  mission  as  enunciated  on 
pages  24  and  25  of  the  Senate  Report  No.  91- 
528,  to  accompany  H.R.  14159,  the  Appro- 
priations BUI  for  Public  Works  for  F.Y.  1970. 

The  concern  of  Congress  In  this  matter  of 
water  requirements  for  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  Is  equally  shared  by  the  Florida 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  has 
been  the  concern  of  the  state  government 
and  the  people  of  Florida  for  many  years. 
We  are  prepared  to  extend  our  knowledge 
and  abilities  In  an  eflort  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  meeting  the  water  needs  of  the 
Everglades  National  Park  and  the  desires  of 
Congress  as  expressed  In  the  committee  re- 
port referred  to  above. 

We  suggest  a  meeting  after  the  first  of  the 
year  with  representatives  of  the  agencies 
concerned,  namely  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
this  office,  in  an  effort  to  develop  the  de- 
sired operating  agreements.  C&SF  District 
representation  will  be  Included  with  the 
state  group.  We  also  suggest  for  your  pre- 
liminary consideration  that  the  subject  be 
studied  on  the  basis  of  a  revised  Interim 
schedule  for  the  current  status  of  project 
works,  and  procedures  for  further  agreement 
to  reflect  operating  regulations  that  may  be 
Implemented  as  the  project  works  authorized 
by  Congress  are  progressively  completed. 
Preferably,  the  Initial  meeting  should  be 
held  In  Florida,  either  In  TaUahassee  or 
Jacksonville. 

We  await  your  response  to  this  suggestion, 
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with  a  proposed  cli>t«-   and   loc.itlun   for    tht- 
mwnng  and  desiguation  of  your  repre^ent- 
ati-.e  who  wi'.'i  attend 
Sincerely  >oiir?. 

r   ■•  -^f•■  r  Orrtcfo-' 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS  '3UBCOM- 
MirTEE  HEARING  PROGRAM  FOR 
FEBRUARY  AND  MARCH 


Mr  ERVTN  Mr.  Pre-ideiit  the  Cnn- 
siiuuional  Ruht.-  Subcornmutec  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  se\fral 
important  matter.-  on  it^  acenda  for  the 
early  weeks  of  thi.s  second  se.ssion  ol  the 
91';t'  Congress  Each  raises  significant 
con^titutlonal  is.-u.s  which  den.and  caie- 
ful  consideration  Because  of  the  gnat 
interest  in  these  ir.at'.er.-.  I  *hould  like  to 
announce  the  .subconnnittces  program 
for  the  immediate  future. 

Initially   the  subcommittee  v-ill  r.'>uiiie 
hearmas  on  amendments  to  the  Voting 
Righti'  Act   of   1965    As  announced  la.-t 
m.onth.  heanm:s  are  piesently  scheduled 
for  January  27.  28,  29  and  February  3^  4. 
and  5  in  room  2228,  New  Senate  Office 
Buildim;    These  datt>  are.  however,  sub- 
ject to  the  hearing  schedule  of  the  fu.l 
c  >mmitt«e  on  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Carswell.  The  Votinu  R.t;ht.s  Act  of  1903. 
along    with    the    admmistration  >    pro- 
posed    amendments     >S      2507'     which 
passed  the  House  on  December  11    1969. 
and  the  proposed  simple  extension  of  d 
years     S     818'.    were    reprinted    in    the 
CoN'-.RESSioNAL  RECORD  of  December   19 

1969 

Therefore   liie   .subcommittee  wi.l    re- 
.,ume  heannss  on  the  difficult  >ubject  of 
preventive  detention  of  criminal  suspects 
charged  with  Federal  offen.-^es  For  7  days 
in  Januarv  and  February  of  1969  the  sub- 
committee held  initial  hearmgs  on  that 
matter  and  heard  testimony  from  a  dis- 
tmgiushed  group  of  witnesses,  including 
Members   of   Congress,   judges,   law   en- 
forcement  officials,   law   professors   and 
other  interested  and   mformed  persons 
Thase  hearings  were  the  f^rst  step  in  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  Bail  Reform 
Act  of  1966  Tlic  published  record  of  those 
hearings  is  an  invaluable  aid  for  those 
who  would  understand  the  purpose  and 
goals  of  the  act.  its  provisions,  it.s  admin- 
istration over  the  last  3  years,  and  the 
criticisms,  both  valid  and  invalid,   that 
have  been  made  of  it 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings,  the  sub- 
committee   also    considered    very    con- 
troversial proposals  which  would  author- 
ue    preventive     detention    of    criminal 
suspects  believed  to  pose  a  danger  to  the 
community  If  released  Several  bills  em- 
bodvmg    thu:    rtjproach    have    been    in- 
troduced In  the  Senate  duiing  the  91st 
Congress,   and  a  number  of   these  pro- 
posals were  examined  in  last  year's  hear- 
ings Each  of  them  represents  a  substan- 
tial departure   from   the   theory   under- 
lying enactment  of  the  Bail  Reform  Act 
of    1966.    and    from   the   principles   that 
have  governed  the  law  of  bail  since  be- 
fore the  Constitution  was  written    Each 
rai.ses  serious  constitutional  and  policy 
questions 

The  Constitutional  Rights  Subcom- 
mittee has  continued  lus  woik  on  bail 
and  preventive  detention  ui  the  course 
of   the   past   year    It   has  solicited   the 


views  of  constitutional  law  expeits  and 
bar  associations  across  the  count! y.  In 
addition,  there  have  been  a  numbei  of 
new  developments  over  tiie  pa-i  1- 
motuhs. 

S.x    momti>    alter    the    subcoiiumttte 
held  Its  hearings,  the  Depai  tinent  of  Jus- 
tice introduced  its  own  preventive  deten- 
tion bill.  S.  2600  In  addition   .several  use- 
ful independent    studies  ha\e  been  un- 
dei  taken  on  b.ul  and  related  issues  and 
a  number  of  leport.s  have  al.so  been  pub- 
lished   At  least  one  ma.ior  national  con- 
feience  on  preventive  detention  has  been 
heldk  and  a  published  report  of  that  pro- 
ceeding sh  'Ud  be  available  soon.  An  ef- 
fort   commissioned   by    the   Deparunent 
of  Justice  and  spon^oied  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  Law  Eu- 
forcement  AssLstaiice  Administration  to 
secure    for  the  fli.si  time    reliable  statis- 
tics on  bail  recidiMsin  in  tlie  Dist.ict  oi 
Columbia   is   currently    underway    Sub- 
committee No   4  ol  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  has  initiated  and  is  contmu- 
in     us  heatings  on  bail  reform  legisla- 
tion    Finally,   a    series   of   experimental 
procedural  reforms  have  been  taken  in 
ine  District  of  Columbia  Courts  to  speed 
up  the  trial  of  defendants,  and  thereby 
make  a  reality  of  the  constitutional  right 
to  a  speedy  trial 

The   extremely    controversial   and,    to 
me    very  dubious  proixisal  to  authorize 
preventive  detention  obviously  must  be 
studied  carefully  and.  as  much  as  Is  pas- 
sible with  a  subject  havin-;  such  an  emo- 
tional apiieal,  m  an  atmo.sphere  of  facts 
and  not  fear    In  the  relatively  short  pe- 
riod since  the   administration  proposed 
Its  own  preventive  detention  plan  in  mid- 
summer   there  has  been  a  tremendous 
increase  in  public  awareness  and  appre- 
ciation  of    the   fundamental    Issues   in- 
volved   This  period  has  also  been  put  to 
good  use  bv  the  Department  of  Justice 
Thev  have  recently  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  subcommittee  a  brief  on 
the  constitutional  Issues  raised  by  their 
bill    Following  the  Introduction  of  their 
proposal,  they  aLso  sponsored  the  detailed 
and  scientific  study  of  the  bail  problem 
I  mentioned.  This  should  be  completed 
in  the  next  month  or  so  and  will,  I  hope, 
shed  light  on  a  subject  which  thus  far 
has   been  largely  confused  by   rhetoric 
about  crime  on  bail    The  study  should 
provide  for  the  first  time  the  facts  about 
the  real  need  for  preventive  detention, 
if  any    and  hopefully  will  pinpoint  the 
actual     deficiencies     and     inadequacies 
whicn  are  present  in  the  administration 
of  criminal  law,  I  strongly  believe  that 
these  thus  far  unpublicized  defecUs  are 
the  true  reasons  for  the  problems  which 
have  been  improperly  blamed  on  the  Bail 
Reform  Act, 

It  Ls  my  intention  to  call  further  hear- 
ings on  proposed  amendments  to  the  Bail 
Reform  Act  of  1966  as  .soon  as  practica- 
ble after  the  amendments  to  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  have  been  dealt  with,  assum- 
ing that  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
by  that  time  completed  its  study  and  is 
prepared  to  present  its  material  at  the 
hearings  Those  persons  desiring  further 
information  on  the  hearings  should  con- 
tact the  subcommittee  office. 

A  second  important  matter  which  the 
subcommittee   will   consider   as   soon   as 


possible  after  disposition  of  the  Voting 
RiKiUs  Act  issue  is  pornography 

Two  bills  on  this  subject.  S    1705  and 
S    1706.  have  been  referred  to  the  Con- 
stitutional    Rights    Subcommittee     and 
five     S.   2073,   S    2074.   S    2676.   S    2929, 
and  S.  29 JO.   ha\e  been  referred  to  the 
Subcommittee   To    Investigate    Juvenile 
Delinquency,    chaired    by    the    Senator 
from  Connecticut  'Mr    Dooi>'.  He  and  I 
ha-.e   discussed   the   perv)lexing   pornog- 
raphv   problem   and  .share  a  deep  con- 
cern o\er  the  lluod  of  .salacious  mater-.al 
curi-ntlv    being    distributed    across    the 
coumrv"  We  are  also  concerned  that  the 
letfislatue    solution    to    the    problem    be 
con.sonant  with  the  constitutional  guar- 
antees of  freedom  of  expression.  There- 
fore, we  have  agreed  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee   To    Investigate    Juvenile    Delm- 
qucncv    and    the    Constitutional    Rights 
Subcommittee  will  hold  joint  hearings  on 
the  legal  aspects  of  this  matter. 

Pursuant   to   Public   Law   90-100.   ap- 
proved  October   3.    1967.   a   Presidential 
Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Pornog- 
ra!>hv  was  established.  That  Commission, 
headed   bv   Dean   William   Lockhart   of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  Law  School, 
has  been  charged  by  Congress  with  the 
task  oi  analyzing  existing  antiobscenity 
laws    exploring  the  nature  and  volume 
of    I  raffle    In    pornographic    materials, 
siudving    the    effects   of   obscenity   and 
poniography,    and    recommending    ap- 
propriate legislative  and  administrative 
action    An   Interim   report  has  already- 
been  released  and  a  final  report  is  now 
scheduled  for  early  this  summer.  In  ad- 
dition Subcommittee  No.  3  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  has  been  holding 
comprehensive  hearings  on  the  pornog- 
raphy problem 

In  light  of  these  far-reaching  general 
studies  of  the  Issues,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  'Mr,  Dodo)   and  I  envisage 
these  hearings  to  be  limited  to  specific 
legal  and  practical  Issues  raised  by  pro- 
posed legLslation,  We  shall  seek  witnesses 
who  can   enlighten   us   on   the   existing 
state  of  the  law.  and  on  the  constitu- 
tional, legal,  and  practical  difficulties  of 
the    proposed    obscenity    control    bills. 
These  hearings  will,  therefore,  be  quite 
technical  in  nature,  since  their  purpase 
IS  not  to  duplicate  the  inquiry  being  un- 
dertaken by   the   Commission  and   the 
House  committee 

In  order  that  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  may  understand  the  seven  bills 
pending  before  the  Subcommittee  To  In- 
vestigate Juvenile  Delinquency  and  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  mv  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
'See  exhibit  1.' 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  addition. 
I  request  unanimous  consent  that  S 
1077.  S.  2037.  S  2381,  and  S.  3220  be  re- 
printed so  that  the  Members  may  have 
before  them  the  full  panoply  of  antiob- 
scenity bills  introduced  In  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
'See  exhibit  2.i 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  while  these 
latter  bills  have  not  been  referred  to 
either  of   our  subcommittees,  they   are 
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necessarily  related  to  our  Inquiry  and 
constitute  essential  resource  material  as 
we  enter  this  difficult  field.  Further  in- 
formation about  the  pornography  hear- 
ings can  be  secured  from  the  Subcom- 
mittee To  Investigate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency or  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee. 

The  third  matter  the  subcommittee 
will  consider  in  the  next  few  weeks  Is 
completion  of  the  hearings  on  the  rights 
of  the  mentally  ill.  These  hearings  com- 
menced late  last  year,  but  because  the 
executive  departments  concerned  wished 
more  time  to  coordinate  their  position, 
the  testimony  from  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  was  postponed. 
The  subcommittee  hopes  to  conclude  its 
hearings  on  this  topic  us  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Specific  dates  for  the  hearings  on 
these  three  subjects  will  be  announced 
as  soon  as  possible. 

ExHisrr  1 
S.  1705 
A  bill  to  prohibit  the  dissemination  through 
Interstate  commerce  or  the  malls  ol  mate- 
rials harmful  to  persons  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  and  to  restrict  the  exhibi- 
tion of  movies  or  other  presentations  harm- 
ful to  such  i>ersons 

Be  it  enacted  X>y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  71  of  title  18.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"I  1466.  Exposing  minors  to  harmful 
materials 

"(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly — 

"(1)  to  sell.  ofTer  for  sale,  loan,  or  deliver 
In  Interstate  commerce  or  through  the  malls 
to  any  minor — 

"(A)  any  picture,  photograph,  drawing, 
sculpture,  motion  picture  film,  or  similar 
visual  representation  or  Image  of  a  person 
or  portion  of  the  human  body  which  depicts 
nudity,  sexual  conduct,  or  sado-masochlstlc 
abuse  and  which  Is  harmful  to  minors;   or 

"(B)  any  ixxJk,  pamphlet,  magazine, 
printed  matter,  however  reproduced,  or 
sound  recording  which  contains  explicit  and 
detailed  verbal  descriptions  or  narrative  ac- 
counts of  sexual  excitement,  sexual  conduct, 
or  sado-masochistic  abuse  and  which,  taken 
as  a  whole,  is  harmful  to  minors,  or 

"(2)  to  exhibit  to  a  minor  a  motion  pic- 
ture, show,  or  other  presentation  which — 

"(A)  has  moved  In  interstate  commerce  or 
through  the  malls, 

"(B)  depicts  nudity,  sexual  conduct,  or 
sado-masochlstlc  abuse,  and 

"(C)    Is  harmful  to  minors. 

"(b)  Whoever  violates  this  section  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both,  for  the 
first  offense,  and  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
•  10.000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  ten 
years,  or  both,  for  any  second  or  subsequent 
offense. 

"(c)    As  used  In  this  section — 

"(1)  The  term  'minor'  means  any  person 
under  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 

"(2)  The  term 'nudity' means  the  showing 
or  the  human  male  or  female  genitals,  pubic 
area,  or  buttocks  with  less  than  a  full  opaque 
covering,  the  female  breast  with  less  than  a 
full  opaque  covering  of  any  portion  below 
the  top  of  the  nipple,  or  the  depletion  of 
covered  male  genitals  In  a  discernlbly  turgid 
state. 

"(3)  The  term 'sexual  conduct' means  acta 
of  masturbation,  homosexuality,  sexual  In- 
tercourse, physical  contact  with   a  person's 


clothed  or  unclothed  genitals,  pubic  area. 
or  buttocks,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  female, 
physical  contact  with  her  breast. 

"(4)  The  term  'sexual  excitement'  means 
the  condition  of  human  male  or  female 
genitals  in  a  state  of  sexual  stimulation  or 
arousal. 

"(5)  The  term  'sado-masochlstlc  abuse' 
means  flagellation  or  torture  by  or  up>on  a 
person  clad  in  undergarments,  a  mask,  or 
bizarre  costume,  or  the  condition  of  Ijeing 
fettered,  bound,  or  otherwise  physically  re- 
strained on  the  part  of  one  so  clothed. 

"(6)  The  term  'harmful  to  minors'  means 
that  quality  of  any  description  or  repre- 
sentation. In  whatever  form,  of  nudity,  sexual 
conduct,  sexua'.  excitement,  or  sado-maso- 
chlstlc abuse,  which — 

"(A)  predominantly  appeals  to  the  pruri- 
ent, shameful,  or  morbid  Interest  of  minors; 

"(B)  Is  patently  offensive  to  prevailing 
standards  in  the  adult  community  as  a  whole 
with  respect  to  what  is  suitable  material  for 
minors;  and 

"(C)  Is  utterly  without  redeenUng  social 
Importance  for  minors. 

"(7)  The  term  'knowrlngly'  means  having 
general  knowledge  of,  or  reason  to  know,  or  a 
belief  or  ground  for  belief  which  warrants 
further  inspection  or  inquiry  of — 

"(A)  the  character  and  content  of  any 
material  described  in  sut>section  (a)  which 
Is  reasonably  susceptible  of  examination  by 
the  defendant,  and 

"(B)  the  age  of  the  minor." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  71 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  Item : 
"1466.  Exposing  minors  to  harmful  mate- 
rials." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Supreme  Court  shall  not 
have  Jurisdiction  under  section  1252  or  1253 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  review  any 
detenninatlon  made  under  section  1466  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  that  any  mate- 
rial described  in  subsection  (a)  of  that  sec- 
tion Is  harmful  to  minors. 

(b)  The  courts  of  appeals  shall  not  have 
jurisdiction  under  section  1291  or  1292  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  rev-lew  any 
determination  made  under  section  1466  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  that  any  mate- 
rial described  In  subsection  (a)  of  that  sec- 
tion is  harmful  to  minors. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  sixtieth 
day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

S.  1706 
A  bill  to  strengthen  the  antiobscenity  laws 
in  order  tq^rotect  minors  against  the  dis- 
tribution or  sale  of  obscene  materials 
through  the  malls  or  Interstate  commerce, 
to  establish  the  Division  of  Obscenity 
Control  In  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  chapter 
71  of  title  18,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 

"8  1466.  Exposln;;;  minors  to  obscene  mate- 
rials 
"(a)   It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly — 

"(1)  to  sell,  rent,  lease,  loan,  or  deliver  for 
compensation,  or  advertise  or  offer  to  sell, 
rent,  lease,  loan,  or  deliver  for  compensa- 
tion, through  the  malls  or  through  any  other 
facility  or  Instrumentality  of  Interstate 
commerce  to  any  minor — 

"(A)  any  picture,  photograph,  drawing, 
sculpture,  motion  pictiire  film,  or  similar 
visual  representation  or  image  of  a  person  or 
portion  of  the  humaiL  body  which  depicts 
nudity,  sexual  conduct,  or  sado-masochistic 
abuse  and  which,  taken  as  a  whole.  Is  harm- 
ful to  minors;  or 


"IB)  any  book,  pamphlet,  magazine, 
printed  matter,  however  reproduced,  or 
sound  recording  which  contains  explicit  and 
detailed  verbal  descriptions  or  narrative  ac- 
counts of  sexual  excitement,  sexual  conduct, 
or  sado-masochlstlc  abuse  and  which,  taken 
as  a  whole.  Is  harmful  to  minors;   or 

"(2)  to  exhibit  to  a  minor  a  motion  pic- 
ture, show,  or  other  presentation  which — 

"(A)  has  moved  in  interstate  commerce  or 
through  the  malls, 

"(B)  depicts  nudity,  sexual  conduct,  or 
sado-masochistic  abuse,  and 

"(C)  is  harmful  to  minors;  or 

"(3)  to  print,  publish,  create,  manufac- 
ture, or  reproduce  any  material  described  In 
clause  (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  intend- 
ing or  knowing  that  such  material  will  be 
disseminated  or  used  in  violation  of  this 
section;  or 

"(4)  to  deposit  or  cause  to  t)e  deposited  for 
mailing  or  delivery  by  mail  any  material  de- 
scribed in  clause  (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph 
( 1 )  which  Is  not  lal>eled  as  such  material 
on  the  envelop)e  or  outside  cover  or  wrapper 
In  accordance  with  regulations  prescrilDed  by 
the  Postmaster  General  under  section  4061 
of  tlUe  39. 

"(b)  Whoever  violates  this  section  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  (5,000  or  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both,  for  the 
first  offense,  and  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  ten  years,  or  both,  for  any  second  or 
subsequent  offense. 

"(c)  As  used  In  this  section — 

"  ( 1 )  The  term  'minor'  means  any  person 
under  the  age  of  seventeen  years. 

"(2)  The  term  'nudity'  means  the  showing  ■, 
of  the  human  male  or  female  genitals,  pubic 
area,  or  buttocks  with  less  than  a  full  opaque 
covering,  the  female  breast  with  less  than  a 
fully  opaque  covering  of  any  portion  below 
the  top  of  the  nipple,  or  the  depiction  of 
covered  male  genitals  In  a  discernlbly  turgid 
state. 

"(3)  The  term  'sexual  conduct'  means 
acts  of  masturbation,  homosexuality,  sexual 
Intercourse,  physical  contact  with  a  person's 
clothed  or  unclothed  genitals,  pubic  area,  or 
buttocks,  or,  In  the  case  of  a  female,  physical 
contact  with  her  breast. 

"(4)  The  term  'sexual  excitement'  means 
the  condition  of  human  male  or  female  geni- 
tals in  a  state  of  sexual  stimulation  or 
arousal. 

"(5)  The  term  'sado-masochlstlc  abuse' 
means  fiagellatlon  or  torture  by  or  upon  a 
person  clad  in  undergarments,  a  mask,  or 
bizarre  costume,  or  the  condition  of  being 
fettered,  bound,  or  otherwise  physically  re- 
strained on  the  part  of  one  so  clothed. 

"(6)  The  term  'harmful  to  minors'  means 
that  quality  of  any  description  or  represen- 
tation. In  whatever  form,  of  nudity,  sexual 
conduct,  sexual  excitement,  or  sado-mas- 
ochlstlc abuse,  which — 

"(A)  predominantly  appeals  to  the  pru- 
rient, shameful,  or  morbid  interest  of 
minors; 

"(B)  is  f»atently  offensive  to  prevailing 
standards  in  the  adult  community  as  a 
whole  with  respect  to  what  is  suitable  mate- 
rial for  minors;  and 

"(C)  is  utterly  without  redeeming  social 
Importance  for  minors. 

"(7)  The  term  'knowingly'  means  having 
general  knowledge  of,  or  reason  to  know,  or 
a  beUef  or  ground  for  belief  which  war- 
rants further  inspection  or  inquiry  of — 

••(A)  the  character  and  content  of  any 
material  described  In  suljsectlon  (a)  which 
Is  reasonably  susceptible  of  exaxnlnatlon  by 
the  defendant,  and 

"(B)  except  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (4) 
of  subsection  (a),  the  age  of  the  minor. 

"(8)  The  term 'interstate  commerce' means 
commerce  (A)  between  any  State  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  any  place  outside 
thereof;   or    (B)   between  points  within  any 
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S'aie    or    the     Dioirul     of     Cxluuibla      but 
tliri'iigh  wiv  place  outside  thereof 

idi  It  shall  be  an  artirinatue  defense  lo  a 
charge  of  violating  subsecion  la)  oi  this  sec- 
tion that  the  di!>*enunatiou  was  to  iu.-.titu- 
tu.na  or  indiMdual.  having  scientific,  educa- 
tional, or  other  <»pecial  justihcarion  for  pcfo- 
aCbSlun  of  such  material 

■lei  Nothing  contained  in  this  secll'Hi 
shall  be  construed  to  1 1 1  indicate  an  intent 
on  the  pan  of  C 'ngrtisa  to  occupy  the  held 
\:\  vkhlfh  any  provision  of  this  section  op- 
erates to  the  exclusion  of  aiiy  State  or  local 
law  on  the  same  subject  matter,  nor  shall 
any  provision  of  this  section  be  construed  to 
In'.aadate  any  provision  of  State  or  local 
law  unless  such  provision  Is  inconsistent  with 
anv  of  the  purposes  of  this  section  or  any 
provision  therevf.  or  i2i  make  lawful  any 
act  which  IS  unlawful  under  anv  other  statute 
ol   the  Vniied  Sla'.es  or  of  an\   State 

I  bi  The  analvMS  at  the  beginning  ot  chap- 
ter 71  of  title  18.  Uni-ed  States  Code  i-. 
amended  b\  adding  the  following  new  I'em 
U66  Exposing  minors  to  obscene  n\ateriaN 
ici  This  section  and  the  amendments 
made  bv  thi-  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
sixtieth  du'.  alter  the  date  ol  enactment  of 
this  Act 

Sec    2     lai    Title   J8     •t   the   Cnited  State*. 
Code    Is    amended     b>     adding    immediately 
alter  chupter  37  the   following  new  chapter 
•Chapter     38  -DIVISION     OF     OBSCFNITY 
CONTROI. 

•  Sec 

-.581    Cre;it;':n     Dlrectir 

■  582    FuncU..ns 

■  383    Assistance  to  the  5r«tp.s 

•  J  581    Creation    Director 

■There  is  established  in  the  I>p<.rinifnl 
of  Justice  a  divi-ion  which  sh.ill  be  known 
as  the  Division  of  Obscenltv  Control  i  re- 
ferred to  in  this  chapter  .v  the  Division!  . 
The  Division  shall  be  headed  by  a  Director 
who  shall  be  appointed  bv  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral The  Dire<-'«ir  ,ha:i  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  prescribed  f- r  level  V  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  by  .sev  tl'ii  5316  "l 
title  5  Cnited  States  Code 
'  }  582    Functions 

Tt   shall   be   the   functi.in   of    -he   Division 
to    administer    the    laws    of    the    District    ot 
Columbia  relating  U)  obscenity   {section  873 
of   the   Act    of   March   3     1901.   31   Stat     1332 
D  C    Code    sec    22  2001  >    and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  mailing  of  ob- 
scene   or    crime-lncituig    matter    (18    t' S  C 
1461):   the  importation     r  transportation  of 
obscene  matter  i  18  U  S  C    1462 1 .  the  mailing 
of  indecent  mafer  on  wrappers  on  envelopes 
(18    use     1463 1      the    broadcasting   of    ob- 
scene   language    i  18    USC     1465).    the    ex- 
posure  to   minors   of   obscene   materials    i  18 
USC    14661.  offlcers    agents   or  employees  of 
the  United  States  aiding  la  the  lmp<jrtation 
of  obscene  or  treasonous  books  and  articles 
(18  DSC    552 1      obscene   or   harassing   tele- 
phone calls   m   the  District  of  Columbia  or 
In  interstate  or  foreign  communications  (sec- 
tion 223  of   title   II  of   the  Communications 
Act  of   19341     and  such  other  related  func- 
tlotia  as  the  Attorney  General  shall  prescribe 
•j  583   Assistance  to  the  -States 

•The  Director  of  the  Division  Is  hereby 
»u:horized  and  directed  — 

(1»  to  advise  and  m.ike  technical  assist- 
ance available  to  the  several  States  and 
l<x^al  governments  in  the  administration  of 
their  laws  relating  to  the  illegal  trade  in 
obscene  matter;   and 

■•(21  t.!  conduct  nationwide  education  and 
information  pro-ams  on  obscenity  and  ltd 
serious  consequences  •' 

(bi  The  table  of  contenu.  to  part  II  of 
title  28  of  the  United  State»  Code  is  amended 
by  adding  after: 

•37    United   States   marshals 661" 

the  following  new  item 

"38    Division  of  Obscenity  Control 581". 


Sec    3    (al    Chapter  53  of  title  39    United 
States   Code.    Is   amended    by   adding   at    the 
end    thereof    the    tollowuiv?    new    section 
•  I  4061    Material  harmful  to  minors 

■  (ai  Material  labeled  la  accordance  with 
section  1466(81(4)  of  title  18  shall  not  be 
delivered  from  any  post  ottlce  or  by  any  letter 
carrier  except  i  1  i  to  an  addressee  who  Is  a^-e 
seventeen  or  over,  or  i2i  to  a  person  iijje 
seventeen  or  over  accepting  delivery  on  be- 
half of  an  addressee  a^e  .seventeen  or  over 
and  except  upon  the  sl((n:nkc  bv  such  ad- 
dri--ee  or  person  of  a  ifcelpt  for  such  ma- 
terial which  states  that  the  person  \*ho.se 
signature   appears   thereon    is  a^te   seventeen 

or  over 

(b)  The  Postm.ister  shall  prescribe  regii- 
lutiuns  lor  the  labelin?  and  handling  of  ma- 
terial to  which  this  section  appll.-s  Such 
regulations  may  refiiure  the  payment  by  the 
sender  of  spe.al  fees  to  cover  the  addltlon.il 
costs  of  such  handling  ' 

ib>  The  analysts  at  the  beelnning  of  chup- 
ter   53    of    title    39.    Unltetl    Suites    Code.    Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  Item 
■41^61     Material    harniful    to    minors  ' 

.c,  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  the  sixtieth  dav  nttir  the 
date  >'f  enactment  of  tins  Act 


S    2073 

\  Din  .o  prohibit  the  use  of  interstate  faciu- 
iiev  including  the  malls    for  U\t  transpor- 
tation ot  certain  materials  to  minors 
Be  It   fnacted   by   t^e  Senate  and  House  o/ 
K,prc,«-ntaftie.'i     of     tke     U'l'trd     States     ol 
America  in  Congre'^'<  a'<'<eTnbled    That   chap- 
ter 71  of  title  18  or  the  United  Slates  Code 
is  amended 

(11    By  adding   s   new   section    14»>6  as   !<■.- 

lows 

•■S  1466  Trhnsportatli.n  or  mailing  ol   ma! 'er 
harmful  ti>  minors 

■  ,81  A.'  used  in  this  section— 

ill  minor  means  a  person  who  has  not 
attained  the  age  of  eighteen   years: 

■  (11)     adult    means  a  person  who  is  nut  a 
minor:  and 

(im  matter  that  U  harmful  to  minors 
me.«ns  a  book  maga/lne  pamphlet,  .sheet, 
card  photograph  drawing  film  slide,  re- 
cording or  other  thing  constituting  or  con- 
taining visual,  verbal  or  auditory  material 
that  depict*  describes  or  represenw.  In 
actual  or  simulated  form  nudity  sexual  con- 
duct   or  .sadoma-sochlstlc  behavior  and  which 

Is  -- 

lAi  offensive  to  prevailing  standards  In 
the  atlult  com.munlty  concerning  what  is 
suitable  material  for  minors,  and 

,B)  substantially  without  re<leeinlng  so- 
cial value  for  minors. 

,bi  No  person  shall  knowingly  deposit  in 
the  mall,  or  transport  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  for  delivery  to  a  minor,  matter 
which  is  harmful  to  minors,  or  matter  con- 
stituting or  containing  an  advertisement 
therefor  or  information  its  to  where  or  how 
such  matter  may  be  obtained 

,  c  I  If  deposited  In  the  mail  or  transported 
m  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  for  de- 
livery to  a  residence  m  which  a  minor  per- 
manently resides,  matter  which  Is  harmful 
to  minors,  or  which  conatltutea  or  contains 
an  advertisement  therefor  or  information  as 
to  where  or  how  such  matter  may  be  ob- 
tained, shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  de- 
posited in  the  mall  or  transported  In  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  fiir  delivery  to  such 
minor  unless  contained  m  a  sealed  envelope 
or  sealed  wrapper  that  completely  conceals 
the  contents  and  clearly  specihcally  and  per- 
sonally addressed  tJ  an  adult  who  resides  at 
such  residence 

(d)  It  shall  be  an  aflirmatlve  defense  to 
a  charge  of  vlolaUng  this  section  that  the 
defendant  reasonably  believed  that  the  ad- 
dressee of  the  matter  In  question  was  an 
adult  residing  at  the  address  shown  on  the 
seated  envelope  or  sealed  wrapper   Such  rea- 


sonable iH-llef  may  be  based  upon  receipt  by 
the  person  so  churned  of  a  purchase  order  or 
other  declaration  which  such  person  reason- 
ablv  and  In  good  faith  behe.ed  to  have  been 
exe'LUt«'d  by  the  addressee  rrpresctitlng  such 
addressee  to  be  an  .idult.  or  on  other  evi- 
dence 

■■(ei  Whoever  violates  this  section  shall 
be  lined  not  nn'te  than  SoO.OOO.  or  impris- 
oned for  not  more  than  live  years,  or  both, 
for  the  llrst  oITense.  and  .shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $100,000.  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  ten  ve.irs  or  both,  for  a  subse- 
quent ofTen.se  " 

(_•!    By    adding    to    the    table    of    contents 
thereof   the   following: 
146(>    Transportation   or   mailing  ol    matter 
harmful  to  minors  •'. 

Sec.  2.  The  proMisions  of  this  Ac:  shall  in- 
come effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  sixth 
month  which  begins  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment 

S  2074 
A   bill   to  priihlbit  the  use  of   interstate  fa- 
cilities including  the  msils  for  the  trans- 
portation of  salacious  advertising 
Fc  it  enacted  by  f'lc  Scnofe  and  House  i<l 
Heprc^entatire-i     ot     the     United     States     of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 71   of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
la  amended  by  :vddlng  a  new  section  1467  as 
follows 

■  ;  1467  Transportation  of  salacious  adver- 
ti.-mg 
No  person  shall  knowingly  depi>sit  In  the 
mall,  or  transport  in  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  an  advertisement  or  solicitation 
designed  or  intended  to  appeal  to  a  prurient 
Interest  in  sex. 

■  Whi>ever  violates  this  section  shall  be 
nned  not  more  than  $50,000.  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both,  for  the 
arst  offense,  and  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  100,000.  or  Unprlsoned  not  more  than 
ten  >ears.  or  both,  for  a  subsequent  offense 

Sec     2     Tlie    Uble   of    contents   preceding 
ch.%pter  71   of  title   18  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following. 
1467     Transportation    ol    salacious    a(tver- 
uslng 


A 


S    2676 
bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  to  minors  of  cer- 


tain obscene  materials  transported  In  In- 
terstate commerce  or  by  the  United  States 
malls,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiies    of    the     United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 71  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
Is  amended 

(li    by  addlna  a  new  section   1466  as  fol- 
lows 

Sale   of   matter   harmful   to   minors 
DEfTNiTioNS  —  As   used    in    this   sec- 


•5  1466 
"(a) 
tlon  — 

■■(1) 


Minor'   means   any  person   less   tlian 
sixteen  years  old 

■,il)  Adult  means  any  person  sixteen 
years  old  or  older 

•(111)  Sexual  conducf  means  human  nia.';- 
turbation,  sexual  Intercourse,  or  any  touch- 
ing of  the  genitals,  pubic  areas,  or  buttocks 
of  the  human  male  or  female,  or  the  breast  of 
the  female,  whether  alone  or  between  mem- 
bers of  the  same  or  opposite  sex  or  between 
humans  and  -tnimals  In  an  act  of  apparent 
sexual  stimulation  or  gratlflcatlon. 

iiv)  Sexual  excitement'  means  the  con- 
dition of  human  male  or  female  genlUls 
when  In  a  stale  of  sexual  stimulation,  or 
the  sensual  experiences  of  humans  engaging 
In  or  witnessing  serual  conduct 

■iv)  Sado-masochlstlc  abuse'  means  flag- 
ellation or  torture  by  or  upon  a  person  clad 
In  undergarments,  a  mask  or  bizarre  cos- 
tume,  or    the   condition   of   being   fettered. 
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bound  or  otherwise  physically  restrained  on 
the  part  of  one  so  clothed. 

"(vl)  'Harmful  to  minors'  means  that 
quality  of  any  description  or  representation. 
In  whatever  form,  of  sexual  conduct,  sexual 
excitement,  or  sado-mnsochlstlc  abuse,  when 
It— 

••(A)  predominately  appeals  to  the  pruri- 
ent   Interest   of  minors:    and 

•(B)  Is  patently  offensive  to  prevailing 
standards  in  the  ndult  community  as  a 
whole  with  respect  to  what  Is  suitable  ma- 
terial for  minors,  and 

••(C)  Is  utterly  without  redeeming  social 
importance  for  minors. 

■  (vii)  'Knowing'  means  having  general 
knowledge  of  or  reason  to  know,  or  a  belief 
or  ground  for  belief  which  warrants  further 
Inspection  or  inquiry  of  both  of  the 
following: 

•■(A)  the  general  nature  and  content  of 
any  material  described  herein  which  Is  rea- 
sonably susceptible  to  examination  by  the 
defendant,  hereafter  referred  to  as  the  'con- 
tenf  of  the  materials,  and 

••(B)  the  fact  that  the  materials  have  been 
or  win  be  shipped  In  Interstate  commerce  or 
by  the  United  States  malls,  hereafter  referred 
to  as  the  'character'  of  the  materials. 

•■(b)  Selling  Obscene  Material  to 
Minors  — 

"(1)  A  person  is  guilty  of  selling  obscene 
material  to  minors  when  knowing  its  char- 
acter and  content,  he  sells  or  loans  to  a  minor 
for  monetary  consideration : 

"(A)  any  picture,  photograph,  drawing, 
sculpture,  motion  picture  film,  or  similar 
Tlsu&l  representation  or  Image  of  a  person 
or  portion  of  the  human  body  that  depicts 
sexual  conduct,  sexual  excitement,  or  sado- 
masochistic abuse,  that  Is  harmful  to  minors, 
and  that  has  been  or  will  be  shipped  in 
interstate  commerce  or  by  the  United  States 
malls:  or 

"(B)  any  book,  paperback,  p.xmphlet,  mag- 
azine, or  other  written  or  printed  matter 
however  reproduced,  or  sound  recording 
which  contains  any  matter  enumerated  in 
para^aph  (A)  hereof,  or  explicit  and  detailed 
verbal  descriptions  or  narrative  accounts  of 
sexual  excitement,  sexual  conduct  or  sado- 
masochistic abuse,  that,  taken  as  a  whole. 
Is  harmful  to  minors  and  that  has  been  or 
win  be  shipped  in  Interstate  commerce  by 
the  United  States  malls: 

"(11)  A  person  Is  guilty  of  selling  obscene 
materials  to  minors  when  knowing  the  char- 
acter  and  content  of  a  motion  picture,  show 
or  other  presentation  that,  in  whole  or  In 
part,  depicts  sexual  conduct,  sexual  excite- 
ment, or  sado-masocbUtic  abuse,  that  la 
harmful  to  minors,  and  that  has  been  or  will 
be  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  or  by  the 
United  States  mails,  he : 

"(A)  exhibits  such  motion  picture,  show, 
or  other  presentation  to  a  minor  for  a  mone- 
tary consideration;  or 

"(B)  sells  to  a  minor  an  admission  ticket 
or  pass  to  premises  whereon  there  is  exhib- 
ited or  to  be  exhibited  such  motion  picture, 
show,  or  presentation;  or 

"(C)  admits  a  minor  for  monetary  con- 
sideration to  premises  whereon  there  Is  ex- 
hibited or  to  be  exhibited  such  motion  pic- 
ture, show,  or  other  presentation. 

"(11)  An  employer  actively  participating  in 
the  operation  of  a  business  may  be  held  crim- 
inally responsible  for  the  acts  of  thooe  em- 
ployees in  such  business  that  are  in  violation 
of  this  section  when  those  acts  are  performed 
within  the  scope  of  the  employee's  em- 
ployment. 

•'(Iv)  A  person  found  guilty  of  selling  ob- 
scene material  to  minors  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  •6,000  and/or  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  five  years  for 
the  first  offense  and  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  and/or  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  ten  years  for  each  additional 
offense. 

"(V)   Selling  obscene  materials  to  minora 


shall    not    be    a    violation    of   this    section 
when — 

"(A)  the  minor  Is  accompanied  by  his 
parent  or  legal  guardian,  or  when  the  minor 
Is  accompanle  by  an  adult,  and  i.be  defend- 
ant has  no  reason  to  suspect  that  the  adult 
accompanying  the  minor  Is  not  the  minor's 
parent  or  guardian;  or 

"(B)  the  defendant  Is  charged  with  the 
sale  of  materials  the  obscene  portions  of 
which  form  merely  a  minor  and  Incidental 
part  of  an  otherwise  nonoffending  whole  and 
which  serve  some  purpose  therein  other  than 
tltlUatlon. 

"(vl)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  render  Illegal  the  selling,  lending, 
giving,  or  exhibiting  to  minors  of  the  mate- 
rials prescribed  herein  when — 

"(A)  the  defendant  Is  In  a  parental  or 
guardianship  relationship  with  the  minor: 

"(B)  the  defendant  is  a  bona  fide  school, 
museum,  or  public  library,  or  is  acting  in 
the  capacity  of  an  employee  of  such  orga- 
nization or  of  a  retail  outlet  affiliated  with 
and  serving  the  educational  purposes  of  such 
organization;  or 

"(C)  the  defendant  is  distributing,  sell- 
ing, or  otherwise  commercially  marketing  or 
renting  a  book,  magazine,  pamphlet,  paper- 
back, or  other  written  or  printed  matter 
that  is  a  serious  and  bona  fide  treatise  or 
handbook  on  sexual  functioning,  guidance, 
hygiene,  or  problems,  and  Is  advertised  and 
marketed  as  such;  or  Is  officially  Involved 
with  legitimate  research  In  these  areas. 

"(c)  Presumptions. — The  following  re- 
buttable presumptions  are  applicable  to  this 
section: 

••(i)  Any  person  owning,  operating,  or  em- 
ployed in  the  business  of  selling,  offering  for 
sale,  renting,  or  exhibiting  any  of  the  ma- 
terials proscribed  for  minors  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  presumed  to  have  knowledge  of 
which  materials  in  the  establishment  have 
been  transported  by  interstate  commerce  or 
by  the  United  States  mails. 

••(11)  An  employee  who  sells  obscene  ma- 
terials to  minors  In  or  about  his  place  of 
employment  is  presumed  to  have  acted  with- 
in the  scope  of  his  employment. 

"(d)  Defenses. — 

■•(1)  In  any  prosecution  for  selling  obscene 
niaterlal  to  minors,  it  Is  an  affirmative  de- 
fense that — 

"(A)  the  defendant  or  his  employee  had 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  and  did  honestly 
belieye  that  the  minor  involved  was  sixteen 
years  old  or  older;  and 

'•(B)  such  minor  exhibited  to  the  defend- 
ant a  draft  card,  drivers  license,  birth  certifi- 
cate, or  other  official  or  apparently  official 
document  purporting  to  establish  that  such 
minor  was  sixteen  years  old  or  older. 

"(11)  It  shall  be  an  affirmative  defense  to 
a  charge  of  violating  this  section  by  filling 
a  minor's  mall  order  request  for  obscene 
material  that  the  defendant  made  reason- 
able efforts  to  determine  that  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  material  was  sixteen  years  old 
or  older:  Provided.  That  reasonable  efforts 
shall  not  solely  consist  of  the  asking  the 
minor  to  state  he  is  sixteen  years  old  or 
older." 

(2)   by  adding  to  the  analysis  of  chapter 
71  of  UUe  18,  United  States  Code,  the  follow- 
ing new  item : 
"1466.  Sale  of  matter  harmful   to  minors." 

S.  2929 
A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  interstate  fa- 
cilities, including  the  malls,  for  the  trans- 
portation of  certain  materials  to  minors 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter  71  of 
tlUe    18    of    the    United    States    Code    is 
amended: 

(1)  By  adding  a  new  section  1466  as  fol- 
lows: 

"I  1466.  Transportation  or  mailing  of  matter 
harmful  to  minors 
"(a)  As  used  In  this  section — 


•'(i)  'minor'  means  a  person  who  has  not 
attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years: 

'•(11)  'adult'  means  a  person  who  is  not  a 
minor;  and 

'■(ill)  'matter  that  Is  harmful  to  minors' 
means  a  book,  magazine,  pamphlet,  sheet, 
card,  photograph,  drawing,  film,  slide,  record- 
ing, or  other  thing  constituting  or  contain- 
ing visual,  verbal,  or  auditory  material  that 
depicts,  describes,  or  represents.  In  actual  or 
simulated  form,  nudity,  sexual  conduct,  or 
sadomasochistic  behavior  and  which  Is — 

■■(A)  offensive  to  prevailing  standards  in 
the  adult  community  concerning  what  is 
suitable  material  for  minors;   and 

■iB)  substantially  without  redeeming 
social  value  for  minors. 

••(b)  No  person  shall  knowingly  depo.sit  in 
the  mall,  or  transport  In  Interstate  of  foreign 
commerce,  for  delivery  to  a  minor,  matter 
which  is  harmful  to  minors,  or  matter  con- 
stituting or  containing  an  advertisement 
therefor  or  Information  as  to  where  or  how- 
such  matter  may  be  obtained. 

•(C)  If  deposited  In  the  mail  or  transported 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  for  de- 
livery to  a  resident  In  which  a  minor  perma- 
nently resides,  matter  which  is  harmful  to 
minors,  or  which  constitutes  or  contains  an 
advertisement  therefor  or  Information  as  to 
where  or  how  such  matter  may  be  obtained, 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  deposited  in 
the  mail  or  transported  In  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  for  delivery  to  such  minor 
tmless  contained  In  a  sealed  envelope  or 
.sealed  wrapper  that  completely  conceals  the 
contents  and  clearly,  specifically  and  person- 
ally addressed  to  an  adult  who  resides  at  such 
residence. 

■'(d)  It  shall  be  an  affirmative  defense  to 
a  charge  of  violating  this  section  that  the  de- 
fendant reasonably  believed  that  the  ad- 
dressee of  the  matter  In  question  was  .lu 
adult  residing  at  the  address  shown  on  the 
sealed  envelope  or  sealed  ■wrapper.  Such  rea- 
sonable belief  may  be  based  upon  receipt  hy 
the  person  so  charged  of  a  purchase  order  tr 
other  declaration  which  such  person  reason- 
ably and  in  good  faith  believed  to  have  been 
executed  by  the  addressee,  representing  such 
addressee  to  be  an  adult,  or  on  other  evi- 
dence. 

'•(e)  Whoever  violates  this  section  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $60,000,  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both,  for  the 
first  offense,  and  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$100,000,  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
ten  years,  or  both,  for  a  subsequent  offense." 

(2)    By   adding  to  the   table   of   contents 
thereof  the  foUo^wlng: 
"1466.  Transportation  or  mailing  of  matter 

harmful  to  minors.". 

Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  sixth 
month  which  begins  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment. 

S.   2930 

A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  Interstate  facili- 
ties including  the  mails  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  salacious  advertising 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
American  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 71  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  section   1467  as 
follows: 

"5  1467.  Transportation  of  salacious  adver- 
tising 
••No  person  shall  knowingly  deposit  In  the 
mail,  or  transport  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  an  advertisement  or  solicitation 
designed  or  intended  to  appeal  to  a  prurient 
Interest  in  sex. 

"Whoever  violates  this  section  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $60,000,  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both,  for  the  first 
offense,  and  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$100,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten 
years,  or  both,  for  a  subsequent  offense." 
Sec.   2.    The    table   of   contents   preceding 
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chapt«r  71   of   title   18  of   the  CniUd  Slates 
Cixle  is  nniended  by  udding  .a  the  end  ihere- 
ol  the  foUawiug: 
;  !'.7    T.  iii5p.irt.iMon     of     »ii!acloii»     adver- 
ts.ng  ■• 

EiHtBIT    2 
3     1077 
4   to  amend   title   18  »iid   title  28  of  the 

I  ..ited  Siat«»  Code  with  respect  to  the  trial 
::<1  review  of  criminal  acuona  invoiMng 
•  oscenity.  and  for  other  purpoeea 

Sc  it  rnactrd  ^J/  the  Smatr  artd  HL'U^e 
ol  nrp'tfrntatim  of  the  Vnited  s:ates  of 
A^rrica  in  Con^e^s  a^srm'^led.  Th.it  ( a  i 
chapter  71.  title  18.  UiMted  St  i:e<i  Code.  Is 
B'nended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 
J  U66    Determinailona  of   fact 

■  lii  e-.ery  criminal  acUon  arising  under  thla 
chapter  or  under  any  other  statute  of  the 
United  States  determination  of  ine  quesUou 
whether  any  arlii.:e.  matter,  thing,  device, 
or  subst.ince  is  m  fact  otjscene.  lewd,  lasclv- 
loiio.  indecent,  vile,  or  hi  thy  shall  be  made 
by  the  jury,  without  commtnt  by  the  court 
upon  the  weight  of  the  evidence  relevant  Ij 
that  question,  unless  the  de.'enJunt  has 
waived  trial  by  jury  " 

itji    The  aectlon   analysis  of  that   chapter 
Us  amended  by  m^erung  at  the  end  thereof 
Uie  to:iowlug  new  item 
■  1466    Determinations  ut   (act   " 

ate  2  lal  Title  aa.  Umied  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  ilie 
toUowing  new  chapter 

■Chapter   176— .\CTIONS    INVOLVWO    OB- 
SCENITY 

•  Sec 

-.30OJ    Judicial  review 

•  5  3001    Judicial  review 

••ia)  In  any  criminal  ac-.'  n  arising  under 
anv  statute  of  the  United  States  for  the 
prf«e<r\i'lnn  of  any  person  for  the  possession 
sale,  dissemination  or  u.se  of  any  obscene 
lewd.  lascivious  indecent,  vtle,  or  filthy  ar- 
ticle matter,  thing  device  or  substance  no 
court  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  re- 
view, reverse,  or  set  aside  a  determination 
inAde  by  a  Jury  on  the  question  whether 
such  article,  matter,  thing  device  or  rub- 
s'ance  is  In  fact  olwceue,  lewd,  lascivious,  in- 
decent, vile,  or  filthy 

"(b)  In  any  criminal  action  arising  under 
any  statute  of  any  State  or  under  any  law 
cf  any  political  subdivision  of  any  State  for 
the  prosecution  of  any  person  for  the  poe- 
seaston.  sale,  tliiinrmini"""  or  tise  of  any 
ol>scene.  lewd,  lascivioua.  indecent,  vile,  or 
filthy.  arUcle.  matter,  tblng.  device,  or  sub- 
stance, no  court  of  the  United  State*  shall 
have  JurladicUon  to  review  reverse,  or  set 
a-side  a  determination  made  by  a  court  of 
such  State  on  the  question  whether  such 
article,  matter,  thing,  device,  or  substance  is 
m  fact  obscene,  lewd  lascivious,  indecent 
vile,  or  filthy  " 

(b)  The  analysis  of  title  28.  United  States 
Cfxle,  preceding  part  I  thereof  Is  amended 
by  Mldlng  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  ttam: 

-178    Actions  Involving  obscenity SOOIV 

(c)  The  chapter  analysis  of  part  VI.  title 
28  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 

•  176    .lections  involving  obncenUy 3001". 

S    2057 
.A  oiU  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  m.iils  to  send 
material  harmful  to  minora  and  to  regu- 
late the  use  of  the  malls  to  send  material 
which  la  aextuklly  provocaUve 
Be   it   enacted    fry    the   Senate  and   House 
of   Rrpretentatiees  of   the   United   State*  of 
Ameriea   tu    Confreu    mstembUd.   That    (a) 
chaptar  61   of  titU  30.  United  StatM  Cod*. 
IS    ametxdMl   by   adding  at  the   end   thereof 
t!-.e  lulloving  new  section: 


s  4i>ll    M.iiliiig  .sexuAlly   provocative  m,ite- 

ri,U 
■•i-ii     .\    sender   shall    not   depcwlt    in    the 
mails,   or   liave   deiAJsiied   in   tlie  ni.uls.  any 
sexually  provocative  material    - 

■  (1(  If  such  maten.il  is  addres-scd  to  a 
minor  in  a  State  which  hao  a  law  prohluiting 
t!ie  dljsemlnallon  of  such  nvatenal  to  min- 
ors, or 

iJ)  unless  such  maierlal  Is  aUdrossc^t  to 
a  ixffson  lo  whom  a  letter,  notice,  or  i;ara 
hojt  been  sent  In  accordance  with  subscciion- 
ib)  of  this  section,  and  who  has  requested 
such  m.i'.erial  imd  hm  luriusiipj  the  iiilor- 
mailon   specified    by   such   subsection,    or 

■  (3)  If  inform  illoo  or  notice  ol  the  type 
referred  to  In  subset uon  lo  of  this  Betllou 
h,i3  been  received. 

(bitll  Pri^T  to  se.i.l.ni;  any  scxu  illy 
provocative  material  to  an  addre>i>ee.  a  sender 
shall  send  or  have  sent  to  such  addressee  a 
letter,  notice,  or  card  ctataining  U.e  follow- 
ing 

•••1  State  whether  you  de-ire  lo  receive 
advertisements,  raaterlnl.  or  devue.s  perlain- 
ing  to  nudity,  scxu  il  condiKl,  .sexual  excite- 
ment   or  sadomasuhLsllc  abuse 

°  2  Olve  your  name  and  address,  and 
the  c  onlh.  day,  and  year  In  which  you  were 
l>orn  (If  you  are  acting  as  an  oflicer,  agent, 
or  employee  of  a  corpt.  ration,  company, 
partnership,  firm.  Joint  venture,  society,  as- 
sociation, or  other  orKanUatlon.  give  your 
own  name  and  address  and  the  name  and 
address  of  your  t  rgiinlzalion  and  the  month, 
day    and  year  of  your  birth  ) 

■  3    Sign  your  name.' 

■  1 2)  A  letter,  notice,  or  card  mailed  by 
a  sender  shall  t>e  sent  to  an  addressee  only 
in  the  name  of  an  Individual  or  in  the 
name  of  an  organization  Such  letter,  notice, 
or  card  shall  contain  no  other  language. 
literature,  graphic  Illustration,  or  device. 
except  as  the  Postmaster  Oeneral  may  oth- 
erwise deem  neceaaary. 

•■(3i  For  the  purpoees  of  subsection  (a) 
n  I  of  this  section,  the  sender  Is  entitled  to 
rely  upr>n  Information  furnished  by  the 
addressee  concerning  the  a^te  of  the  ad- 
dressee unless  the  sender  has  in  his  poases- 
slon  information  which  conflicts  with  the 
Informaaon  furnished  by  the  addressee, 

•ic)  If  a  sender  of  sexually  provocative 
material  - 

■  1 1 )  receives  Information  that  an  address- 
ee \n  a  minor  and  Ineligible  to  receive  such 
material  because  the  State  In  which  he  Uvea 
has  a  law  prohibiting  dissemination  of  such 
material  to  minors:  or 

•■(2)  receives  notice  from  an  addressee 
that  he  no  longer  desires  any  stich  mate- 
rial: 

such  sender  shall  Immediately  remove  the 
name  of  any  such  addressee  from  his  mail- 
ing list,  and  cease  distribution  of  such 
material  to  the  addressee. 

"(d)  The  Poatmaster  Oeneral  shall  have 
authority  to  promulgate  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  tha  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"te)  As  used  In  this  section  — 

'111  'nudity'  means  the  showing  of  the 
human  male  or  female  genitals,  pubic  area. 
or  buttocks  with  less  than  a  fuU  opaque 
covering,  the  female  breast  with  leas  than  a 
fully  opaque  covering  of  any  portion  below 
the  top  of  the  nipple,  or  the  depletion  of 
covered  male  genitals  in  a  discernibly  turgid 
state; 

"1 2)  'serual  conduct'  means  act  of  mastur- 
bation, homoBexuallty.  sertial  Intercourse, 
physical  contact  with  a  person's  clothed  or 
unclothed  genitals,  publr  area,  or  tnittocks. 
or.  In  the  case  of  a  female,  physical  contact 
with  her  breast: 

•  iS)  'sexual  excitement  means  the  con- 
dition of  human  male  or  female  genitals  In  a 
state  of  sexual   stimulation  or   arousal; 

■  (4i  ■sadomas<3Chlstlc  abuse  means  flagel- 
lation or  torture  by  or  upon  a  person  clad 
in  undergarments,  a  mask,  or  bizarre  cos- 
tume,   or    the   condition   of   being   fettered. 


hound,  or  otherwise  physically  restrained  on 
the  part  of  one  so  clothed;  and 

•  (6i  'sender'  mean*  a  person  who  mails 
for  himself,  or  on  whose  beitalf  there  Is  a 
ui. tiling:  and 

■  (6)  'sexuiilly  provacative  matoriar  means 
anv  mnten.U  which  — 

'  (Ai  13  tangible.  Includi'ig  any  device,  and 
u  .ed  or  ad.iptfd,  or  capable  of  being  used  or 
adapted,  to  depict  or  arouse  (through  read- 
Incs,  sound,  touch  or  ol)servatlon  )  Interest  In 
nudliy.  sexual  conduct,  sexual  excitement,  or 
>«tdom.i  ochl.stlc  abuivc;  or 

■•(B)  solicits  or  otters  to  send  mailer  of 
thi^  type  described  In  subpriragrnph  (A)  of 
this  par.i^aph   ' 

(bi  The  analysis  of  chapter  6  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code.  Immediately  prece<ll:ig 
section  4001.  Is  amended  bv  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"4011  Mailing  sexually  provocative  mate- 
rial  ■. 

Sec,  2  (a)  Chapter  71  of  title  18,  United 
Stales  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
i  1466  Mailing  sexually  provocative  material 
1  a  I  A  sender  who  deposlu  In.  or  causes  to 
be  depohiied  In.  the  malls  any  sexually  pro- 
vi  .ative  material  In  violation  of  section  4011 
of  title  39.  or  knowingly  takes  the  same  from 
the  malls  for  the  purpose  of  circulating  or 
disposing  of  or  aiding  In  the  circulation  or 
disposition  of  the  same,  shall  be  flned  nut 
more  than  »50.000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
th.in  five  years,  or  both. 

■•(b)  The  terms  'sender'  and  'sexually  pro- 
vocative material'  shall  have  the  same  mean- 
lug  given  them  In  section  4011  of  title  39. 

(bi   The  analysis  of  chapter  71  of  title  18, 
United  Slates  Code.   Immediately   preceding 
section   1461.  Is  amended  by  adding  at   the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 
"1466  Mailing  sextially  provocative  material.". 

S  2381 

A  bill  to  prohibit  the  maUiug  of  pandering 

advertisements  to  deceased  persons 

Be  ■(  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  tlie  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsection  (b)  of  section  4009  of  tlUe  39. 
United  States  Code.  13  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

•  lb)  Uf>on  receipt  of  notice  from  an  ad- 
dressee or  from  a  survivor  of  a  deceased  ad- 
dressee, that  mall  matter,  determined  by 
such  addressee  or  survivor  in  his  sole  dis- 
cretion to  be  of  the  character  described  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  haa  been 
delivered  to  the  address  of  the  addressee,  the 
Postmaster  Oeneral  shall  Issue  an  order.  It  re- 
quested by  the  addresses  or  surnror.  to  the 
sender  of  the  mall  matter  directing  the 
sender  and  his  agenU  or  assigns  to  refrain 
from  further  mailings  to  tb*  named 
addresses" 

(b)  Subsection  (i)  of  such  aectlon  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (1); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  and 
of  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and";  and 

O)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  the  term  "survivor"  means  a  p^erson 
who  Is  the  son  or  daughter,  nineteen  years  of 
age  or  over,  of  a  deceased  person  or  who  Is 
the  surviving  spouse  of  a  deceased  person." 

S  3220 
A  biU  to  protect  a  person's  right  of  privacy 
by  providing  for  the  designation  of  obscene 
or  offensive  mall  matter  by  the  sender  and 
for  the  return  of  such  matter  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  sender 

Be  it  enacted  bf  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congresit  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  53  of  Otle  89.  United  SUtea  Code.  Is 
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amended  by  adding  at  ttae  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

'"{4061.  Designation  and  return  of  obscene 
or  offensive  mail  matter 

"■(a)  (1)  In  order  to  protect  a  person's  right 
of  privacy,  the  envelope  or  cover  of  any  mail 
matter  that  Includes  any  obscene  mall  mat- 
ter or  any  mall  that  may  be  obscene  or  of- 
fensive shall  be  marked  by  the  sender  with 
the  words  ""The  Enclosed  Material  May  Be 
Obscene  or  Offensive  to  the  Addressee', 

"(3)   For  purpKwes  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  "obscene  mall  matter'  or  "mall  mat- 
ter that  may  be  obscene  or  offensive"  means 
any  matter  which — 

"(1)  is  tangible.  Including  any  device,  and 
used  or  adapted,  or  capable  of  being  used  or 
adapted,  to  depict  or  arouse  (through  read- 
ings, sound,  touch,  or  observation)  nudity. 
Interest  in  nudity,  sexual  conduct,  sexual 
excitement,  or  sadomasochistic  abuse;  or 

"  (11 )  solicits  or  offers  to  send  matter  of  the 
type  described  In  clause  (1)  of  this  subpara- 
graph. 

"(B)  'nudity'  means  the  showing  of  the 
human  male  or  fe:nale  genitals,  pubic  area, 
or  buttocks  with  less  than  a  full  opaque 
covering,  the  female  breast  with  less  than  a 
fully  opaque  covering  of  any  portion  below 
the  top  of  the  nipple,  or  the  depiction  of 
covered  male  genitals  in  a  discernibly  turgid 
state; 

"(C)  "sexual  conduct'  means  acts  of  mas- 
turbation, homosexuality,  sexual  Intercourse, 
physical  contact  with  a  person's  clothed  or 
unclothed  genitals,  pubic  area,  or  buttocks, 
or.  In  the  case  of  a  female,  physical  contact 
with  her  breast; 

"(D)  'sexual  excitement'  means  the  condi- 
tion of  human  male  or  female  genitals  In  a 
state  of  sexual  stimulation  or  arousal;  and 

"(El  'sadomasochistic  abuse'  means  flagel- 
lation or  torture  by  or  upon  a  person  clad  in 
undergarments,  a  mask,  or  blzzare  costume, 
or  the  condition  of  being  fettered,  bound,  or 
otherwise  physically  restrained  on  the  part 
of  one  so  clothed, 

"(b)  (1)  In  order  further  to  protect  a  per- 
son's right  of  privacy,  any  mall  matter  re- 
ceived by  an  addressee,  and  determined  by 
him  In  his  sole  discretion  to  be  obscene,  may 
be  returned  to  the  sender  through  the  malls, 
without  prepayment  of  postage  by  the  ad- 
dressee, by  placing  the  words  "Obscene  Mall 
Matter'  In  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  the 
address  area  of  the  envelope  or  other  cover 
used  to  return  such  matter. 

""(2)  The  sender  shall  pay,  for  each  piece 
of  mall  matter  returned  under  this  subsec- 
tion as  being  obecene.  postage  at  the  rates  of 
flrst-class  mall  plus  an  additional  so'vlce 
charge. 

"(3)  The  ser\'lce  charge,  which  shall  not 
be  lees  than  50  cents  for  each  piece,  shall  be 
determined  and  adjusted  at  least  once  each 
year  by  the  Postmaster  General  and  shall 
approximate  the  cost  incurred  by  the  De- 
partment with  respect  to  the  delivery  of  such 
matter  and  the  collection  of  postage  and 
other  expenses  incurred.  The  service  charge 
shall  be  in  lieu  of  any  other  charges  assessed 
under  this  title  for  unpaid  or  p€U"t  paid  mall. 

"(c)  A  sender  who  falls  to  mark  the  en- 
velope or  other  cover  of  mall  matter  as  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or 
who  refuses  to  pay  the  postage  or  the  serv- 
ice charge  for  any  piece  of  mall  matter,  re- 
turned under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
as  obscene  or  offensive,  shall  be  subject  to 
a  civil  penalty  of  |5,000  for  each  piece  of 
such  matter  which  Is  not  marked  or  re- 
fused. A  civil  action  to  collect  any  such  civil 
penalty  may  be  brought  by  the  United  States 
in  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
any  Judicial  district  In  which  the  sender 
resides,  has  his  principal  place  of  business, 
or  Is  found,  or  In  the  district  court  for  the 
Judicial  district  to  which  mall  matter,  sub- 
sequently resulting  In  ttae  civil  action  to 
collect  ttae  clvlI  penalty,  was  sent.  Process  of 
any  such  court  for  any  such  district  issued 


in  any  such  action  may  be  served  in  any 
other  Judicial  district. 

•"(d)  The  Postmaster  General  may  pre- 
scribe such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  such  chapter,  Immedi- 
ately preceding  section  4051,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 

"4061.  Designation  and  return  of  obscene  or 
offensive  mall  matter." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
encouraged  by  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. I  hope  it  Will  not  take  to  long  be- 
fore these  pornography  bills  are  con- 
sidered. I  think  the  literature  coming 
through  the  mail  now  is  getting  worse 
and  worse.  It  Is  creating  a  problem,  not 
only  among  senior  members  of  families, 
the  parents,  but  also  among  children 
who  open  the  mail.  I  think  it  is  disgrace- 
ful. 

I  must  say,  in  all  candor,  that  I  have 
not  yet  given  up  the  idea  of  introducing 
my  bill  on  pornography  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  measure.  I  think 
I  should  state  that  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  because  I 
think  it  has  taken  too  long  a  time  to  face 
up  to  the  situation.  It  is  about  time  we 
put  into  effect  some  kind  of  law  which 
would  protect  the  innocent  and  unwilling 
recipients  of  this  type  of  literature  and 
impose  appropriate  punishment  on  those 
responsible  for  sending  it  out.  I  think 
It  is  about  time  to  do  what  we  can — 
as  we  have  done  in  the  case  of  ciga- 
rettes— with  respect  to  putting  a  label 
and  warnings  on  this  literature  so  that 
the  recipients  can  be  Informed  ahesul 
of  time  and  the  literature  can  be  re- 
turned at  the  sender's  expense.  In  that 
way,  perhaps,  we  can  mitigate  a  situa- 
tion which  is  becoming  dangerous  to  the 
morale  and  the  morals  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  and  it  maybe  a  live  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded tb  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


S.  3113— DISCHARGE  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  RULES  AND  ADMINIS- 
TRATION PROM  FURTHER  CON- 
SIDERATION 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion be  discharged  from  further  consid- 
eration of  Senate  bill  3113,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  it  on  November  4, 1969,  and  that 
the  measure  be  re-referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

The  bill  would  provide  for  a  separate 
session  of  Congress  each  year  for  the  con- 
sideration of  appropriation  bills,  would 
establish  the  calendar  year  as  the  fiscal 
year  of  the  Government,  and  would  make 
certain  amendments  to  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  of  1921.  The  subjects  en- 
compassed by  the  proposal  are  mainly 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 


on  Government  Operations.  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  pending  request  with  the 
chairman  of  that  committee,  Senator 
McClellan,  and  he  has  no  objec^on 
thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withoiil 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSCRIPT    OF    THE    CLOSED 
SESSION 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 15,  1969,  dining  the  consideration 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priation Act  for  fiscal  year  1970,  the  Sen- 
ate had  a  closed  session  at  which  time 
there  was  a  lengthy  discussion  of  our 
activities  in  Laos. 

Pursuant  to  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  'Mr.  Mansfield),  I  was  given  the 
responsibility  of  reviewing  the  transcript 
of  the  proceedings  during  the  closed  se.«;- 
sion  and  deleting  any  classified  material. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  completed  thi.s 
task  and  I  am  today  returning  the  tran- 
script to  the  chief  reporter  of  the  Senate 
in  order  that  the  declassified  transcript 
may  be  printed  in  the  permanent  Con- 
gressional Record  in  accordance  with 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

In  determining  what  material  should 
be  deleted,  I  have  followed  the  usual  pro- 
cedures with  respect  to  classified  mate- 
rial, and  the  practices  of  this  body  with 
respect  thereto.  I  have  also  had  prepared 
a  copy  of  the  transcript  with  security  de- 
letions indicated,  which  will  be  returned 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  for  the 
use  of  any  Member  who  desires  to  refer 
to  this  transcript  in  the  future. 


ORGANIZED   CRIME   CONTROL   ACT 
OF  1969 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  30. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislattve  Clerk.  Cal- 
endar No.  612,  S.  30,  a  bill  relating  to  the 
control  of  organized  crime  in  the  United 
States.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Organized 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1969." 

STATEMENT   OF   FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSE 

The  Congress  finds  that  (1)  organized 
crime  in  the  United  States  is  a  highly  sophis- 
ticated, diversified,  and  widespread  activity 
that  annually  drains  biUionfi  of  dollars  from 
America's  economy  by  unlawful  conduct  and 
the  illegal  use  of  force,  fraud,  and  corrup- 
tion; (2)  organized  crime  derives  a  major 
portion  of  its  power  through  money  obtained 
from  such  Ulegal  endeavors  as  syndicated 
gambling,  loan  sharking,  the  theft  and  fenc- 
ing of  property,  the  importation  and  als- 
tributlon  of  narcotics  and  other  dangerous 
drugs,  and  other  forms  of  social  exploitation: 
(3)  this  money  and  power  are  Increasingly 
used  to  Infiltrate  and  corrupt  legitimate  busi- 
ness and  labor  unions  and  to  subvert  and 
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corrupt  our  democrauc  pniceisea.  (4,  or(?a- 
ni/«d  crime  acUviues  in  the  UnlKd  -->' «•?-■• 
•  eiiVen  the  stablUtv  of  the  Nation's  (?or.nomic 
s-stem  harm  lnrn->c«nt  investors  *nd  rom- 
peung  orgamiaMons  Interfere  *lth  ree  >:oin- 
petltlon,  «Tk.u.^ly  burden  ln-er-^:ale  and 
forelifn  c.«\merce.  threaten  the  domesu-  se- 
curl.v  and  undermine  the  gener»i  we.tire 
iM  Uie  Nauon  and  lis  c;t;^i....  and  (5.  orkta- 
ni^ed  crime  conilnues  to  nr.)*  because  of 
tlefecu  la  the  evldence-ff-uhering  prx-ess  .1 
the  law  inhibiting  the  deselopmeut  of  ti^e 
legally  adml:.sible  eUdence  neces.s.\ry  ti.  Mrmg 
criuunal  and  other  s-mctlona  or  remedies 
JO  bear  on  the  unl.iwful  activities  or  U.o«< 
engaged  in  organized  crime  and  because  'be 
oauctlotiA  and  reiv.edie-s  .i'.ar..vb:e  to  •tie  Go\- 
crnment  are  annecessaril>  UiUitcd  In  scope 
..nd  impact 

I'  Is  the  purpose  of  this  A.-t  to  seek  the 
eradication  of  organized  crime  m  the  Unite<l 
Sta:es  by  strengthening  the  !egU  tools  in  i;-.e 
evidence-gather.ng  process  by  establishing 
new  pen.il  pr.>h!b::ions.  and  by  providing  en- 
hanced sanctions  iuid  new  remedies  to  deal 
with  the  unlawfu;  act.vitie.  >f  tiv»e  engiged 
In  organized  crime 

TITUK   I-^PECI.VL  GRAND  JURY 

oEC  101  lai  Title  18.  United  Slates  C-<le. 
U  :unended  by  adding  uumedlateiy  alter 
ch.ipter  215  the  fjllowm^  new  chapter 

Chapter  216  -^SPECIAL  GRAND   JURY 

■  Sec 

3331  Summoning  and  term 

3332  Powers  and  duties 
•  3333  Reporu. 
•■3334  Oeneral  provUiona 

i  3331    Summoning  And  term 
■  (ai  In  addition  to  such  other  grand  juries 
as  shall  b«  called  from   time  to  time    each 
district  court  which  is  locaxed  in  a  Judicial 
diatnet  contaming   more   thin   four  million 
inhabiunts  or  in  wh.ch  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral    the   Deputy    Attorney    Generai   or   any 
designated  As»l«'^nl  Attorney  General,  cer- 
'Ifles   in    wr.tlng    to   the   chief  Judge   of   the 
district  that  in  hu  Judgment  a  special  grand 
jury  ijs  nec«Mary  beoaui*  of  crunmal  acuvity 
in    the  district   shall   order   a  special   grand 
Jury   to  be  summoned  at  leaat  once  In  each 
period    of    eighteen    monilia    unleM   another 
special  grand  Jury  L»  then  serving.  The  jrand 
Jury  ahaU  serve  for  a  term  of  eighteen  months 
unless  an  order  for  Its  discharge  is  entered 
earlier  by  the  court  upon  a  determlnaUon  of 
the  grand  Jury  by  majority  TOt«  ti»at  its  bual- 
neaa  luu  l»en  completod    If.  at  tbe  end  of 
•uch  l«rm  or  any  extension  itoereof.  a  grand 
Jury    determines    by    majority    vote   that   lu 
bu-smeM  has  not  been  completed,  the  court 
fch.Ul  enter  an  order  ex  tending  such  '^rm  for 
an  additional  period  of  six  months    No  spe- 
cial gr»nd  jury  term  so  extended  shall  exceed 
thlrty-slx  months   except  as  provided  in  sub- 
secuon  (ei  of  secUon  3333  at  thU  chapter 

-(b)  If  a  district  court  within  any  Judicial 
circuit  falls  to  extend  the  term  of  a  special 
grand    Jury    upon   appllcauou    made    by    the 
^and  Jury  pursuant  to  subsection  lai  of  this 
section,  or  enters  an  order  for  the  discharge 
of  such  grand  Jury  before  it  df.<rmlne9  that 
It  ha»  completed  its  buslneas.  the  grand  Jury, 
vipon  the  afflrmatlve  vote  of  a  majority  of  Ita 
member*,  may  apply  to  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
circuit  for  an  order  for  the  contmu.ince  of 
tbe  term  erf  the  grand  Jury  Upon  the  mak.ng 
of  such  an  application  by  the  grand  Jury,  the 
'term  thereof  shall  continue  untU  the  entry 
upon  such  application  by  the  chief  Jud^e  of 
the  circuit  of  an  appropriate  order  In  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
uf   --his  secUon    No  special  grand  Jury  term 
»j  extended  shall  exceed  ihirty-sU  months. 
except  a«  provided  in  subsection  (ei   of  sec- 
titm  3333  of  thU  chapter. 
i  333a.  Power*  and  duties 

(al  Each  apeclal  gr«Dd  Jury  when  im- 
paneled abaU  elect  by  majortty  rote  a  fore- 
man and  a  deputy  foreman  from  among  Its 
menibera. 


•■(b»    It   shall    be    the   duly    of   each    such 
srT;ind    Jurv    impaneled    wltliin    any    Judicial 
district  to   mmi.re   Into  offenses   .-vgalust   the 
crnmnal  laws    .f  the  Uniu-d  iiu-.fs  alleged  to 
have    been    conmillted    wlUun    that   dliUlct 
whu-h   are   brou>;ht   to   the   attention   of   the 
grand  Jury   bv   the  court   or  by   any   person 
(C)    Whenever  the  special  grand  Jury  im- 
paneled   vnuun   auy   Judicial   diaUlct    deter- 
mines  bv   m.i|jrity   vote   that   the   volume   of 
business  of   the  grand  Jury  exceeds  the  ca- 
pacity   of    the    grand    Jury    to    discharge    Its 
i.bligiUlons.  the  grand  Jury  may  appl>  to  the 
dlsirttt  court  to  Inipunel  an  addlUonal  special 
grand  Jury  tor  that  district    Upou  any   such 
application    aiid    a    sliowing    of    need,    such 
court   shall    order    an    .iddltlonal    grand    Jury 
to    be    lmpanele<1     If    tlie    dl.strtct    court    de- 
clines to  hejvr  such  an  application  or  to  grant 
such    application    after    hearlnK.    the    gmnd 
jury   mav   apply    u>   the   chief    Judge    of   the 
circuit  for  an  order  Impaneling  .m  additional 
special    grand    jury    for    that    district.    Such 
chief    jud^e   shall    he*r   and   determine   such 
application  at  the  earliest  pracUcable  time, 
and  sh.ill  have  Jurisdiction  to  enter  thereon 
such   orders   as   may    be    required    to   provide 
f.ir   the   impaneling  of   an   additional   grand 
Jurv   within   the   Judicial   district    for   wluch 
such  application  was  made 

idp    Whenever  the  special  gmnd  Jury  de- 
terminea  by  majority  vote  that  any  attorney 
or  investlgttUve  oHicer  or  agent  appearing  on 
behalf  of  the  United  SUtes  before  the  grand 
Jury   for   the   presentation  of   evidence   with 
respect  to  any  matter  has  not  performed  or 
IS    not    performing    his   duties   diligently   or 
elTectlvelT    the  grand   Jury  may  transmit  to 
the  Attorney  General  In  wrIUng  a  statement 
of    the   reasons  for  such  determination,   to- 
gether with  a  request  for  the  dealgnaUon  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  another  attorney  or 
investigative  officer  or  agent  to  appear  before 
the  grand  Jury  for  that  purpose  Upon  receipt 
of   any  such   request,  the   Attorney  General 
shall  promptly  cause  InqiUry  to  be  made  as 
to  the  menu  of  the  allegaUons  made  by  the 
grand   Jury  and  shaU  take  whatever  acUon 
he  finds  appropriate  to  provide  for  the  United 
State*    prompt  and   eflecUve   repreeentaUon 
t>efor«  such  grand  Jury. 
"13333    Report* 

,a>  A  •pecUl  grand  Jury  Impaneled  by 
any  district  court,  with  the  concurrence  of 
a  majority  ot  lU  member*.  mAy.  upon  com- 
pletion of  Its  original  term,  or  each  exten- 
h.on  thereof,  submit  to  the  court  a  report — 
••(li  concerning  noncriminal  misconduct. 
malfeasance  or  mlsfea*»nc«  In  offlc*  by  a 
public  oflteer  or  employee  as  the  basU  for 
a  recommendation  of  removal  or  dlM:lplm*ry 

action,  or 

••ia»  ataiing  that  after  lnve*tig»aon  of  a 
public  ofHcer  or  employee  It  And*  no  mis- 
conduct, malfeasance  or  misfeasance,  or  ne- 
glect in  omc*  by  him.  provided  that  such 
public  offlcer  or  employee  has  requested  the 
submlMlon  of  such  report;  or 

"(3)  propodng  recommendations  for  leg- 
islative execuure.  or  admlnlstraUve  action 
m  Uie  public  interest  based  upon  stated  flnd- 

uikts,  or 
•  ,4)   regarding  orgaiUred  crime  conditions 

ui  the  district 

(b»  The  court  to  which  such  report  is 
submitted  shall  examine  It  and  the  minutes 
of  the  special  grand  Jury  and.  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  subsection*  (c)  and 
(di  of  this  section,  shall  make  an  order  ac- 
cepting and  filing  such  report  a*  a  public 
record  only  If  the  court  U  satlafled  that  It 
compile*  with  the  prorlsloo*  of  ■ub*ectlon 
^at  of  this  aecUon  and  that — 

■■(l)  the  report  U  based  upon  facU  re- 
vealed in  the  course  of  an  lnve*UgaUon  au- 
thorised by  subsection  (b)  at  section  S3M 
and  Is  stipported  by  the  preponderance  o< 
the  evidence,  and 

••i3i  when  the  report  U  submitted  puriu- 
mt  to  pAragraph  ( U  of  subeectloo  (a)  erf 
this  section.  e»ch  p«T»an  named  therein  wa* 


afforded  wi  opportunity  to  testify  before  the 
grand  jurv  prior  to  the  filing  of  such  report, 
and  when  the  report  Is  submitted  pursuant 
to  parftKraph.s  (3i  and  (4)  of  subsection  (ai 
of  this  .^ectlon.  It  Is  not  critical  of  an  Identi- 
fied person 

'iclili    An  order  ncceptlns  a  report  pur- 
.s\iant  to  paragraph  (11   of  subsection  (a>   of 
this  section   and   the   report  shall  be  sealed 
by    the    court    and    shall    not    be    filed    as    a 
put5lic  record,  subject  to  subpena  or  other- 
vvisf  made  public  a  I  until  at  least  thirty-one 
d.iss  after  a  copy  of  the  order  and  report  are 
f-crvcd  up^ai  each  public  oflicer  or  employee 
iifti.ied  therein  and  an  answer  ha?  been  tiled 
or  the  time  lor  llUng  an  answer  has  expired 
or  .111   If  an  appeal  Is  taken,  until  all  rlglu.s 
ol    reMew    of   the   public   offlcer   or  employee 
naancd    therein   have   expired   or   terminated 
m   an  order  accepting  the   report    No  order 
accepting    a    report    pursuant    to    paragraph 
(1.    of   subsection    (ai    of  thU  section  shall 
he   entered   unUl   thirty   days  after   the   de- 
Uverv  of  such  report  to  the  public  otBcer  or 
body  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection 
(CI  cf  this  secUon.  The  court  may  Issue  such 
orders  as  It  shall  deem  appropriate  to  pre- 
vent  unauthorized   publlcaUon   of   a  report 
Unauthorized  publication  may  be  punished 
a.'^  contempt  of  the  court. 

,2i  Such  public  otncer  or  employee  may 
file  with  the  clerk  a  verified  answer  to  such 
a  re[XH-t  not  later  than  twenty  days  after 
service  of  the  order  and  report  upon  him 
Upon  a  showing  of  good  cause,  the  court  may 
grant  such  public  offlcer  or  employee  an 
exteu^on  of  Ume  within  which  to  file  such 
answer  and  may  authorize  such  limited  pub- 
lication of  the  report  a*  may  be  necessary 
to  prepare  such  anawer  Such  an  answer  shall 
plainly  and  concisely  state  the  facU  and  law 
conaUtuUng  the  defense  of  the  public  ofBcer 
or  employee  to  the  charges  In  said  report, 
and  except  for  thoee  parU  thereof  which  the 
court  determine*  to  have  been  inserted  scan- 
dalously, prejudlclously.  or  vinneceasarlly. 
such  answer  shall  become  an  appendix  to 
the  report. 

"(3 1  Upon  the  explraUon  of  the  time  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  of 
UUs  section,  the  United  StAtes  attorney  shall 
deUver  a  Uue  copy  of  such  report,  and  the 
appendix,  if  any.  for  approprlaU  acUon  to 
each  public  offlcer  or  body  having  Jurisdic- 
tion, responsibility  or  authority  over  each 
public  officer  or  employee  named  In  the  re- 
port 

••id)  Upon  the  submUsion  of  a  report 
pursuant  to  subeecUon  (a)  of  Vhl*  secUon. 
If  tbe  court  finds  that  the  filing  of  such  re- 
port as  a  pubUc  record  may  prejudice  fair 
consideration  of  a  pending  criminal  matter. 
It  shaU  order  such  report  sealed  and  auch 
report  ShaU  not  be  subject  to  Bubpena  or 
public  inspecUon  during  the  pendency  of 
such  criminal  matter,  except  upon  order  of 
the  court. 

•  (e)  Whenever  the  court  to  which  a  report 
is  submitted  purauant  to  paragraph  (1)  of 
subeectlon  (a)  of  thi*  section  Is  not  satiafled 
that  the  report  compile*  with  the  provlalona 
of  subeecUon  (b)  of  thi*  secUon,  It  may 
direct  that  additional  teatlmony  be  taken  be- 
fore the  same  grand  Jury,  or  It  ahaU  make  an 
order  sealing  auch  report,  and  It  shall  not  be 
flled  a*  a  pubUc  record,  subject  to  subpena 
or  otherwise  made  public  unUl  the  provi- 
sions of  «ubaecUon  (b)  of  thi*  secUon  are 
met  A  special  grand  Jury  Urm  may  extend 
beyond  thirty -Hi  months  In  order  that  such 
addlUonal  teatlmony  may  b*  taken  or  the 
provisions  of  subeectlon  (b)  of  this  section 
may  be  n^et. 

■  (f)  A*  used  In  thU  secUon.  public  officer 
or  employee-  n»e*ns  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  State*,  any  St»te.  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  any  territory  or  poaaeoBlon  of  the  United 
State*  or  any  poUtlcal  aubdlTUlon.  or  any 
department,  agency,  or  in»trument»Uty 
thereof. 
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"5  3334.  General  provision* 

•The  provisions  of  chapter  216.  Utle  18, 
United  States  Code,  and  the  Federal  Rule*  of 
criminal  procedure  appUcable  to  regular 
grand  Jurle*  *haU  apply  to  special  grand 
juries  to  the  extent  not  inconaUtent  with 
secUons  3331.  3333,  or  3333  of  this  chapter. 

(b)  The  table  of  contenu  of  part  II,  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
Immediately  after 

•315.  Grand  Jury 3331" 

the  following  new  Item: 

•215.  Special  Grand  Jury 3331." 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Subsection  (a),  section  3500, 
chapter  223.  title  18,  United  States  Code,  U 
amended  by  striking  'to  an  agent  of  the 
CKJvernmenf     following     "the     defendant". 

(b)  Subsection  (d),  section  3500,  chapter 
223.  title  18,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  striking  •paragraph"  following  'the  court 
under"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section". 

(c)  Paragraph  ( 1 ),  subsection  (e),  section 
3500,  chapter  223.  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code, 
Is  amended  by  striking  the  •or'  foUowlng 
the  semicolon. 

(d)  Paragraph  (3) ,  subsection  (e),  section 
3500.  chapter  223,  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  "to  an  agent  of  the 
Government"  after  'said  witness"  and  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof:  ";  or  (3)  a  sUte- 
ment.  however  taken  or  recorded,  or  a  tran- 
scription thereof.  If  any.  made  by  said  witness 
to  a  grand  Jury.". 

TITLE    II— GENERAL    IMMUNITY 
Sec.  201.  (a)  Title  18,  United  State*  Code. 
Is  amended  by  adding  Immediately  after  part 
IV  the  following  new  part: 

"Pa«t  V. — iMMUNrrr  or  WrrNESSES 

•Sec. 

"6001.  Definitions 

■'6002.  Immunity  generally. 

'•6003.  Court  and  grand  Jury  proceedings. 

"6004.  Certain  administrative  proceedings. 

"6005.  Congressional  proceedings. 

"(6001.  Definitions 

■•As  used  in  this  part —  ^ 

"(1)  'agency  of  the  United  States'  means 
any  execuUve  department  (as  defined  In  80 
SUt.  948:  80  SUt.  378  (6  U.S.C.  sec.  101)), 
a  military  department  (as  defined  In  80  Stat. 
378  (5  U.S.C.  sec.  103) ),  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  China  Trade  Act  registrar 
appointed  under  63  Stat.  1433  (15  UJS.C.  aec. 
the  Civil  Aeronautic*  Board,  the  Fed- 
^ommunlcatlon*  Commission,  the  Fed- 
epoelt  Insurance  Corporation,  the  Fed- 
(aritlme  Commission,  the  Federal  Power 
nn  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Iterstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
^1  Labor  RelaUons  Board,  the  NaUonal 
^portaUon  Safety   Board,   the   Railroad 

^aent  Board,  an  arbitration  board  e*- 

Ublished  tmder  48  SUt.  1193  (46  U.S.C.  sec. 
157).  the  SecurlUe*  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, the  Subversive  ActlvlUes  Control  Board. 
or  a  board  established  under  49  Stat.  31  (15 
U.S.C.  sec.  715d); 

"(2)  'other  InformaUon' include*  any  book, 
paper,  document,  record,  recording,  or  other 
material: 

"(3)  'proceeding  before  an  agency  of  the 
United  States'  means  any  proceeding  before 
such  an  agency  with  respect  to  which  It  1* 
authorized  to  Issue  subpenas  and  to  take 
testimony  or  receive  other  InformaUon  from 
witnesses  under  oath;  and 

"(4)  'court  of  the  United  SUtes'  means 
any  of  the  following  courts:  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  a  United  States 
cotirt  of  appeals,  a  United  SUtes  district 
court  esUblished  under  chapter  6,  Utle  28, 
United  SUtes  Code,  the  District  Court  of 
Guam,  the  District  Court  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, the  United  SUtes  Court  of  Claims,  the 
United  SUtes  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals,  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States, 
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the  Customs  Court,  and  the  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals. 
"16003.  Immunity  generally 

"Whenever  a  witness  refuse*,  on  the  basis 
of  his  privilege  against  self-incrimination,  to 
testify  or  provide  other  information  In  a 
pr^eedlng  before  or  ancillary  to— 

"(1)  a  court  or  grand  Jury  of  the  United 
States, 

"(2)  an  agency  of  the  United  SUtee,  or 
"(3)  either  House  of  Congress,  a  Joint  com- 
mittee of  the  two  Houses,  or  a  committee  or 
a  subcommittee  <rf  either  House, 
and  the  person  presiding  over  the  proceeding 
communicates  to  the  witness  an  order  issued 
under  this  part,  tbe  witness  may  not  refuse 
to  comply  with  the  order  on  the  basis  of  his 
privilege  against  self-incrimination.  No  such 
testimony  or  other  infcMmatlon  so  compelled 
under  the  order  or  evidence  or  other  Infor- 
mation which  is  obUlned  by  the  exploiutlon 
of  such  testimony  may  be  used  against  the 
witness  In  any  criminal  case,  except  a  prose- 
cution for  perjury,  giving  a  false  sutement. 
or  otherwise  falling  to  comply  with  the  or- 
der. 

"§6003.  Court  and  grand  Jury  proceedings 
"(a)  In  the  case  of  any  individual  who 
has  been  or  may  be  called  to  testify  or  pro- 
vide other  information  at  any  proceeding 
before  or  ancillary  to  a  court  of  the  United 
SUtes.  a  grand  Jury  of  the  United  States  or 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  United  SUtaa 
dUtrict  court  for  the  Judicial  district  in 
which  the  proceeding  is  or  may  be  held  shall 
Issue.  In  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  upon  the  request  of  the  United 
SUtes  attorney  for  such  district,  an  order 
requiring  such  Individual  to  give  testimony 
or  provide  other  InformaUon  which  he  re- 
fuse* to  give  or  provide  on  the  basis  of  his 
privilege  against  self-incrimination,  such  or- 
der to  become  effecttve  ■*  provided  in  section 
6002  of  this  chapter. 

"(b)  A  United  SUtes  attorney  may,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  or  any  designated 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  request  an  order 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  secUon  when  In 
his  Judgment — 

"(1)  the  testimony  or  other  information 
from  such  Individual  may  be  necessary  to  the 
public  interest;  and 

"(2)  such  individual  has  refused  or  U  like- 
ly to  refuse  to  testify  or  provide  other  Infor- 
maUon on  the  basis  of  his  privUege  against 
aelf-lnicrimlnaUon. 

"1 6004.  Certain  admlnlstraUve  proceedings 
"(a)  In  the  case  of  any  individual  who 
has  been  or  who  may  be  called  to  testify  or 
provide  other  InformaUon  at  any  proceed- 
ing before  an  agency  of  the  United  SUtes 
other  than  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
agency  may  Issue,  in  aoocvdanoe  with  sub- 
secUon  (b)  of  this  section,  an  order  requir- 
ing the  individual  to  give  testimony  or  pro- 
vide othw  Information  which  he  refuses  to 
give  or  provide  on  the  basis  of  his  privilege 
itgainst  seU-lncrlmlnaUon,  such  order  to  be- 
come effecttve  as  provided  In  secUon  0003  of 
thlscbM>tflr. 

"(b)  An  agency  of  the  United  SUtes  may 
issue  an  order  under  subsection  (a)  of  thU 
secUon  only  if  in  lU  Judgment — 

"(1)  the  teatlmony  or  other  Information 
from  such  Individual  may  be  necessary  to 
the  public  interest;  and 

"(3)  such  individual  has  refused  or  is 
likely  to  refuse  to  testify  or  provide  other 
Information  on  the  basis  of  his  privilege 
against  seU-lncrlinlnation. 
The  agency  may  Issue  such  an  order  ten  days 
after  the  day  on  which  It  served  the  Attorney 
General  with  noUce  of  Ite  intention  to  Issue 
the  order  or  upon  approval  of  the  Attorney 
General. 
"I  8006.  Congremonal  proceedings 

"(a)  In  the  case  of  any  individual  who  has 
been  or  may  be  caUed  to  testify  or  i>rovlde 


other  Information  at  any  proceeding  before 
either  House  of  Congress,  or  any  committee, 
or  any  subcommittee  of  either  House,  or  any 
Joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses,  a  United 
SUtes  district  court  shall  issue,  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
upon  the  request  of  a  duly  authorized  repre- 
senutlve  of  the  House  of  Congress  or  the 
committee  concerned,  an  order  requiring  such 
individual  to  give  testimony  or  provide  other 
Information  which  he  refuses  to  give  or  pro- 
vide on  the  basis  of  his  privilege  against  self- 
IncrlminaUon.  such  order  to  become  eHective 
as  provided  In  section  6002  of  this  chapter. 

■■(b)  Before  issuing  an  order  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  a  United  Stales  dis- 
trict court  shall  find  that — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  proceeding  before 
either  House  of  Congress,  the  request  for  such 
an  order  has  been  approved  by  an  affirmative 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  Members  present  ol 
that  House; 

•■(2)  in  the  case  of  a  proceeding  before  a 
committee  or  a  subcommittee  of  either  House 
of  Congress  or  a  Joint  conmiittee  of  both 
Houses,  the  request  for  such  an  order  has 
been  approved  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  the  full  committee: 
and 

"(3)  ten  days  or  more  prior  to  the  day  on 
which  the  request  for  such  an  order  was 
made,  the  Attorney  General  was  served  with 
notice  of  an  intention  to  request  the  order. 

"(c)  Upon  application  of  the  Attorney 
General,  the  United  SUtes  district  court  shall 
defer  the  issuance  of  any  order  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  secUon  for  such  period, 
not  longer  than  twenty  days  from  the  date 
of  the  request  for  such  order,  as  the  Attorney 
General  may  specify." 

(b)  The  Uble  of  parts  for  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  item: 

"V.  Immunity  of  Witness 6001." 

Sec.  202.  The  third  sentence  of  paragraph 
(b)  of  section  6  of  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act  (69  SUt.  160;  7  U.S.C.  15)  is  amended  by 
striking  "49  U.S.C.  12,  46,  47,  48,  relating  to 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses, 
the  production  of  documentary  evidence,  and 
the  immtinlty  of  witnesses"  and  by  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "(49  U.S.C. 
1 12),  relattng  to  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  producUon  of 
documentary  evidence,". 

Ssc.  203.  Subsection  (f)  of  section  17  of 
the  United  SUtes  Grain  SUndards  Act  (82 
Stat.  768;  7  UJ3.C.  I  87f  (f ) ) ,  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  204.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
5  of  the  Act  entiUed  "Atj  Act  to  regulate 
the  marketing  of  economic  poisons  and  de- 
vices, and  lor  other  purposes",  approved 
June  25.  1947  (61  SUt.  168:  7  U£.C.  {  185c) . 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  afUr  "secUon",  the 
following  language :  ",  or  any  evidence  which 
Is  obUined  by  the  exploiutlon  of  informa- 
tion.". 

Ssc.  206.  Subsection  (f)  of  secUon  13  of 
the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act. 
1930  (46  SUt.  536;  7  U.S.C.  5  499m(f)),  Is 
repealed. 

Sk;.  206.  (a)  Section  16  of  the  Cotton  Re- 
search and  Promotion  Act  (80  SUt.  286;  7 
U.S.C.  5  2115),  is  amended  by  striking  "(a)" 
and  by  striking  subsection  (b) . 

(b)  The  sectton  heading  for  such  section 
16  is  amended  by  striking  ":  SeU-Incrlmlna- 
Uon". 

SEC.  207.  Clause  (10)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
secUon  7  of  the  Act  enUtled  "An  Act  to  es- 
tablish a  uniform  system  of  bankruptcy 
throughout  the  United  SUtes",  approved 
July  1.  1808  (52  SUt.  847;  11  UjS.C.  5  25(a) 
(10)).  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the 
first  use  of  the  term  "testimony"  the  foUow- 
lng language:  ",  or  any  evidence  which  Is 
obUined  by  the  exploiutlon  of  such  testt- 
mony,". 

Sk;.  208.  The  fourth  sentmce  of  subsection 
(d)  of  secUon  10  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
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Buranc*  Act    («4  Sft    882;    13  U  S  C    5  1820 
(di  » .  Is  rep«»le<l  .      ,.  ^ 

Sec  209  The  seventh  par»«raph  under  Ui« 
center  heading  department  or  justice  '  in 
the  flrsi  secuon  of  the  Act  of  February  i5. 
1903  .  32  Slat  904:  15  U  S  C  5  32 1  Is  amend- 
ed bv  striking  Provided  TTiat '  and  all  that 
follows  in  that  paragraph  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  period 

SEC  210  The  Act  of  June  30.  1906  i  U  bt-it 
798     15   use     5331     is   repealed 

SEC  211  The  seventh  paragraph  ol  section 
9  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  1 38 
Siat    722.    15  use    5  49)  .  Is  repealed 

SEC  212  Subsection  idi  of  section  21  oi 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  .48  Stat. 
899     15  use    5  ■'8u(di  I     is  repealed 

SEC  213  Subsection  ici  of  section  22  of 
the  Securities  Act  of  193J  \*S  St^'t  86:  15 
use    S  77v(c»  I.  Is  repealed 

SEC  214  Subsection  lei  of  section  18  ol 
the  Public  Utllltv  Holding  eompany  Act  of 
1935  i49  Stat  831;  15  U.SC  5  79rie)l  is 
repealed 

SEC  215  Subsection  idi  of  section  42  of 
the  Investment  eompany  Act  of  1940  (54 
Stat  842  15  U  S  C  5  80a  41,  dM  is  repealed 
Sec  216  Subsection  (di  of  section  209  oX 
the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940  1 54 
Stat  833.  15  use  5  80b  9id ,  i .  is  repealed 
Sec  317  Subsection  ic>  of  section  15  of 
the  China  Trade  Act.  1922  (42  Stat  953.  15 
use    5  ISSict  1    is  repealed 

S«c  218  Subsection  (hi  of  section  14  or 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  (52  Stat  838;  15  U  S  C 
j  717mih)  I    la  repealed 

SEC  219  The  first  proviso  of  section  12  ol 
the  Act  entitled  An  Act  to  regulate  the  in- 
terstate distribution  and  sale  of  pacKa,;es 
S  of  hazardous  substances  intended  or  suit- 
able for  household  use.  approved  July  12, 
1960  (74  Stat  379.  15  USC  J  1271).  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section'  the 
following  language  .  or  any  evidence  which 
is  obtained  by  the  exploitation  of  such  mtor- 

mation.".  ,^,,     , 

Sec   220   Subsection  le)  of  section  1415  of 

the  Interstate  Land  Sales  Pull  Disclosure  Act 

(83    Stat     596.     15    USC     5  1714(e)  i.    is   re- 

Sec.  31  Subsection  (gi  of  section  307  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act  (49  Stat  856.  16 
use    I  825f(gi  ).  IS  repeaJed 

S«c  322  Subsection  (b»  of  section  835  of 
title  18.  United  State*  Code.  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  third  sentence  thereof 

Sbc  323  (ai  Section  895  of  title  18  United 
States  Code.  Is  repealed. 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  42  oi 
Buch  title  U  amended  by  striking  the  item 
relating  to  section  885. 

SBC  324  (at  Section  1406  of  title  18,  United 
St&taa  Code,  is  repe*le<l. 

(b)  The  table  of  section*  of  chapter  ea  of 
such  title  I*  amended  by  striking  the  item 
relating  to  aectlon  1406 

Smc.  225  Section  1954  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  (a) 
Whoever"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■  Whoever'   and   by   striking   subeectlon    ib) 

thereof. 

Sbc  226  The  second  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (b),  section  3434.  title  18.  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  but  no  person 
and  all  that  follows  In  that  subsection  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'but  no  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  statement  or  any  evi- 
dence which  is  obtained  by  the  exploitation 
of  such  information  may  be  used  against  any 
person  making  such  statement  in  any  crimi- 
nal case,  except  a  prosecuUon  for  perjury, 
giving  a  false  statement  or  otherwise  falling 
to  comply  with  this  section  " 

S«c  227  (a)  Section  2514  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  la  repealed  effective  four  years 
after  the  effective  date  of  thU  Act 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  119  of 
such  title  U  amended  by  striking  the  Item 
relating  to  section  2614. 

SBC  238.  (a)  Section  34««  of  title  18.  United 
State*  Code  la  repealed. 
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(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  223  of 
svich  title  Is  amended  by  striking  the  Item 
relating  to  section  3486 

Sec  229  Subsection  (e»  of  section  333  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (46  Stat  699.  19  U  S  C 
5  1333  lei).  is  amended  by  striking  ':  Pro- 
vided That  and  all  that  follows  In  that 
subsection  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period 

SEC  230  The  first  proviso  of  section  703  of 
the  Federal  FikkI  Drugvand  Cosmetic  Act. 
Hpproved  June  25  19J8>(52  Stat  1057.  21 
use  §373).  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
section'  the  following  language  ".  or  any 
evidence  which  Is  obtained  b\  the  exploita- 
tion of  such  evidence 

Sec  231  (a)  Section  4874  ol  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  repealed 

lb)  The  table  of  sections  of  part  III  of 
subchapter  (D)  of  chapter  39  of  such  C.Kle 
is  amended  by  striking  the  Item  relating  to 
section  4874 

Sec  232  la)  Section  7493  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  repealed. 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  part  III  of 
sMbchapter  lE)  of  chapter  76  of  such«Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  Item  relating  to 
section  7493 

Src  233  (a)  Subchapter  (E)  of  chapter  75 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is 
repealed 

lb)  The  table  of  subchapters  for  chapter 
75  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  Item 
Subchapter  E  .  Immunity  ' 
Sec  234  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  11  of  the 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act,  1947  (49 
Stat    455.  29  use    }  161(3)).  Is  repealed 

Sec  235  The  third  sentence  of  section  4 
of  the  Act  entitled  An  Act  to  provide  that 
tolls  on  certain  bridges  over  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  Just  and  reason- 
able and  for  other  purposes  .  approved 
August  21.  1935  (49  Stat  671,  33  USC. 
5  5(36 1 .  Is  repealed 

Sec  236  Subsection  (f)  of  section  205  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  USC  J  405(f)) 
Is  rep>ealed  ~.     ,    ^ 

Sec  237  Paragraph  (c)  of  section  161  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (68  Stat  948,  42 
uses  2201 1  c )  ) .  Is  amended  by  striking  the 
third  sentence  thereof 

Sec  238  The  last  sentence  of  the  first 
paragraph  of  subparagraph  (h)  of  the  para- 
graph designated  Third  of  aectlon  7  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  (44  Stat  582,  46  U  S  C, 
!  157) .  Is  repealed. 

Sec  239  Subsection  (o  of  section  13  of  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  (53 
Stat    1107;  45  USC    1363(c),  Is  repealed 

Sec  340  Section  28  of  the  Shipping  Act 
of  1916  (39  Stat  737,  46  USC  J  827).  la 
repealed 

Sec  341  Subsection  (c)  of  section  314  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936  (49  Stat  1991; 
46  use    I  H34(c) ).  is  repealed 

Sec  343  Subsection  (11  of  section  409  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (48  Stat. 
1096.  47  use  f  408(1)  » ,  Is  repealed 

Sec  343  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (34 
Stat  383;  49  USC  |  9) ,  Is  amended  by  strlk- 
ing  '•;  the  claim"  and  all  that  follows  in  that 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
period 

(b)  Subsection  la)  of  section  316  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  (54  Stat,  946;  49 
use  1916(a))  is  amended  by  striking  the 
comma  following  ■part  I  '  and  by  striking  ", 
and  the  Immunity  of  Witnesses  Act  (34  Slat, 
798;  32  Stat    904,  ch.  755,  sec    1 )  ,". 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  417  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  USC.  11017 
( a )  )    is  amended  by  striking  the  comma  after 

such  provisions  •  and  by  striking  ■,  and  of 
the  Immunity  of  Wiinesaea  Act  (34  Slat, 
798,  33  Stat   904,  ch    755,  sec    I),' 

Sec  344  The  third  sentence  of  section  3 
of  the  Act  entitled  An  Act  to  further  regu- 
late   Commerce    with    foreign    nations    and 


among  the  States',  approved  February  19, 
1903  (33  Stat  848;  49  US  C.  I  43) .  Is  amended 
by  striking  ■;  the  claim"  and  all  that  follows 
in  that  sentence  down  through  and  Includ- 
ing 'Pronded,  That  the  provisions  "  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof   '   The  provisions"". 

Src-  245  The  first  paragraph  of  the  Act  of 
February  11,  1893  (27  Stat  443,  49  USC 
5  46) .  Is  repealed 

Src  246  Subsection  (I)  of  section  1004  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (73  Stat 
7;»2.  49  U  S  e    5  1484 1 1 )),  Is  repealed. 

Src  247  The  ninth  sentence  of  subsection 
(CI  of  section  13  of  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1950  (81  Stat  798,  50  U  S  C  5  793(C)),  Is 
repealed  ^  „, 

Sfc  248  Section  1302  of  the  Second  War 
Powers  Act  of  1942  (56  Stat  185;  50  USC 
App  5  643a).  Is  amended  by  striking  the 
lourth  sentence  thereof 

Sec  249  Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
expedite  national  defense,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses approved  June  28.  1940  (54  Stat.  676; 
50  USC  App  5  1152(a)  (4)  ),  Is  amended  by 
stnkliiK  the  fourth  sentence  thereof. 

SE(  250  Subsection  (d)  of  section  6  of 
the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat  8, 
50  U  S  C   App   5  2026  (b)  )  Is  repealed. 

Sfc  251  Subsection  (b)  of  section  705 
of  the  Act  of  September  8,  1950,  to  amend 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (64  SUt  816;  50  USC. 
5  2155(b)  ),  Is  repealed. 

Sec  "252  In  addition  to  the  provisions  of 
law  specifically  amended  or  specifically  re- 
pealed by  this  title,  any  other  provision  of 
law  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  part 
V  of  title  18,  United  States  Code  (added  by 
title  II  of  this  Act),  Is  to  that  extent 
amended  or  repealed 

TITLE  III-RECALCITRANT  WITNESSES 
Sec    301    (a)   Chapter  119.  title  28,  United 
Stales  Code,   Is   amended   by   adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
••5    1826    Recalcitrant  witnesses 

•(B)  Whenever  a  witness  In  any  proceed- 
ing before  or  ancillary  to  any  court  or  grand 
Jury  of  the  United  States  refuses  without 
Just  cause  shown  to  comply  with  an  order 
of  the  court  to  testify  or  provide  other  In- 
formation, including  any  book,  paper,  docu- 
ment, record,  recording  or  other  material, 
the  court,  upon  such  refusal,  or  when  such 
refusal  U  duly  brought  to  Its  attention,  may 
summarily  order  his  confinement  at  a  suit- 
able place  until  such  time  as  the  witness 
is  willing  to  give  such  testimony  or  provide 
such  information.  No  period  of  such  con- 
finement shall  exceed  the  life  of  the  court 
proceeding  or  of  the  term,  including  ex- 
tensions, of  the  grand  Jury  before  which 
such  refusal  to  comply  with  the  court  order 
occurred. 

"(b)  No  person  confined  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  admitted 
to  ball  pending  the  determlnaUon  of  an 
appeal  taken  by  him  from  the  order  for  his 
confinement,  unless  there  Is  substantial  pos- 
sibility of  reversal.  Any  appeal  from  an  order 
of  confinement  under  this  section  shall  be 
disposed  of  as  soon  as  practicable,  but  not 
later  than  30  days  from  the  filing  of  such 
appeal." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  119,  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 
•1826    Recalcitrant  witnesses.". 

Sec  302.  (a)  The  first  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 1073,  chapter  49,  Utle  18,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  (3)  to 
avoid  contempt  proceedings  for  alleged  dU- 
obedlence  of  any  lawful  process  requiring 
attendance  and  the  giving  of  testimony  or 
the  production  of  documentary  evidence  be- 
fore an  agency  of  a  State  empowered  by  the 
law  of  such  State  to  conduct  Investigation* 
of  alleged  criminal  activities."  immediately 
after  "'Is  charged,". 

(b)  The  second  paragraph  of  section  lOW, 
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chapter  49.  title  18.  United  States  C!ode, 
Is  amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after 
"held  in  custody  or  confinement"  a  comma 
and  adding  "or  in  which  a  contempt  re- 
ferred to  In  clause  (3)  of  the  first  paragraph 
of  this  section  Is  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted,". 

TCTLB  IV— FALSE  DECLARA-nONS 
Sec,  401.  (a)  Chapter  79,  Utle  18.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
•  5  1623  False  declarations  before  grand  Jury 
or  court 
(,%)  Whoever  under  oath  In  any  proceed- 
ing Ijefore  or  ancillary  to  any  court  or  grand 
jury  of  the  United  States  knowingly  makes 
any  materially  false  declaration  or  makes 
or  uses  any  other  Information,  Including  any 
book,  paper,  document,  record,  recording  or 
other  material,  knowing  the  same  to  contain 
any  materially  false  declaration,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  »10,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  Ave  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  This  section  is  applicable  whether 
the  conduct  occurred  within  or  without  the 
United  SUtes. 

"(c)  An  Indictment  or  Information  for  vi- 
olation of  this  section  alleging  that  the  de- 
fendant under  oath  has  made  contradictory 
declarations  material  to  the  point  In  ques- 
Uon  In  any  proceeding  before  or  ancillary 
to  any  court  or  grand  Jury  of  the  United 
SUtes,  need  not  specify  which  declaration 
is  false.  In  any  prosecution  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  falsity  of  a  declaration  set  forth 
In  the  Indictment  or  Information  shall  be 
established  sufficient  for  conviction  by  proof 
that  the  defendant  while  under  oath  made 
manifestly  contradictory  declarations  ma- 
terial to  the  point  In  question  In  any  pro- 
ceeding before  or  ancillary  to  any  court 
or  grand  Jury,  Where  the  contradictory  dec- 
larations are  made  In  the  same  continuous 
court  or  grand  Jury  proceeding,  an  admission 
by  a  person  In  that  same  continuous  court 
or  grand  Jury  proceeding  of  the  falsity  of  his 
contradictory  declaration  shall  bar  piwsecu- 
tlon  under  this  section  If,  at  the  time  the 
admission  Is  made,  the  false  declaration  has 
not  substantially  affected  the  proceeding,  or 
It  has  not  laeoome  manifest  that  such  falsity 
has  been  or  will  be  exposed. 

"(d)  Proof  beycmd  a  reasonable  doubt 
under  this  section  Is  sufficient  for  convic- 
tion. It  shall  not  be  necessary  that  such 
proof  be  made  by  any  particular  niunber  of 
witnesses  or  by  documentary  or  other  type 
of  evidence." 

(b)  The  analysU  of  chapter  79.  title  18. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 
"1623.  Palse  declara.tlona  before  grand  Jury 

or  court." 
TITLE  V— PROTECTED  FACILITIES  FOR 
HOUSING  GOVERNMENT  WITNESSES 
Sec.  501.  The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  Is  authorized  to  provide  for 
the  security  of  Government  witnesses,  poten- 
tial Government  witnesses,  and  the  families 
of  Government  witnesses  and  potential  wit- 
nesses In  legal  proceedings  against  any  per- 
son alleged  to  have  participated  In  an  orga- 
nized criminal  activity. 

Sec.  602.  The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  Is  authorized  to  rent,  pur- 
chase, or  construct  protected  housing  facili- 
ties and  to  otherwise  offer  to  provide  for 
the  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  witnesses 
and  persons  Intended  to  be  called  as  Govern- 
ment witnesses,  and  the  families  of  "wit- 
nesses and  persons  Intended  to  be  called  as 
Government  witnesses  In  legal  proceedings 
instituted  against  any  person  alleged  to  have 
participated  In  an  organized  criminal  activ- 
ity whenever.  In  his  Judgment,  testimony 
from,  or  a  willingness  to  testify  by,  such  a 
witness  would  place  his  life  or  person,  or 
the  life  or  person  of  a  member  of  his  family 


or  household,  in  Jeopardy,  Any  person  avail- 
ing himself  of  an  offer  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  use  such  facilities  may  continue  to 
use  such  facilities  for  as  long  as  the  Attor- 
ney General  determines  the  Jeopardy  to  his 
life  or  person  continues. 

Sec.  603.  As  used  In  this  title,  "Govern- 
ment" means  the  United  SUtes,  any  State, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  any  territory  or  possession 
of  the  United  SUtes,  any  political  subdivi- 
sion, or  any  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentality thereof.  The  offer  of  facilities  to 
witnesses  may  be  conditioned  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  upon  reimbursement  in  whole 
or  In  part  to  the  United  States  by  any  State 
or  any  political  subdivision,  or  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  thereof  of 
the  cost  of  malnUlnlng  and  protecting  such 
witnesses. 

Sec  504.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  from  time  to  time  such  funds 
as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Utle. 

TITLE   VI— DEPOSITIONS 
Sec.  601.  (a)  Chapter  223.  title  18,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"?  3503,  Depositions  to  preserve  testimony 

"(a)  Whenever  due  to  exceptional  clrcum- 
siances  It  Is  In  the  Interest  of  Justice  that 
the  testimony  of  a  prospective  witness  of  a 
party  be  Uken  and  preserved,  the  court  at 
any  time  after  the  filing  of  an  Indictment 
or  information  may  upon  motion  of  such 
party  and  notice  to  the  parties  order  that 
the  testimony  of  such  witness  be  taken  by 
deposition  and  that  any  designated  book, 
paper,  document,  record,  recording,  or  other 
material  not  privileged  be  produced  at  the 
same  time  and  place.  If  a  witness  Is  com- 
mitted for  failure  to  give  b&U  to  appear  to 
testify  at  a  trial  or  hearing,  the  court  on 
written  motion  of  the  witness  and  upon 
notice  to  the  parties  may  direct  that  his 
deposltldn  be  taken.  After  the  deposition 
has  been  subscribed  the  court  may  discharge 
the  witness, 

"(b)  The  party  at  whose  Instance  a  depo- 
sition Ls  to  be  taken  shaU  give  to  every  party 
reasonable  written  notice  of  the  time  and 
place  for  taking  the  deposition.  The  notice 
shall  sUU  the  name  and  address  of  each 
person  to  be  examined.  On  motion  of  a  party 
upon  whom  the  notice  is  served,  the  court 
for  cause  shown  may  extend  or  shorten  the 
time  or  change  the  place  for  Uklng  the  dep- 
oeition.  The  officer  having  custody  of  a  de- 
fendant shall  be  notified  of  the  time  and 
place  set  for  the  examination,  and  shall 
produce  hlxn  at  the  examination  and  keep 
him  In  the  presence  of  the  witness  during 
the  examination.  A  defendant  not  In  custody 
shall  have  the  right  to  be  present  at  the 
examination,  but  his  failure,  absent  good 
cause  shown,  to  appear  after  notice  and 
Under  of  expenses  shall  constituU  a  waiver 
of  that  right  and  of  any  objection  to  the 
taking  and  use  of  the  deposition  based  upon 
that  right. 

"(c)  If  a  defendant  is  without  counsel, 
the  court  shall  advise  him  of  his  rights  and 
assign  counsel  to  represent  him  unless  the 
defendant  elecU  to  proceed  without  counsel 
or  is  able  to  obtain  counsel  of  his  own 
choice.  If  It  appears  that  a  defendant  can- 
not bear  the  expense  of  the  taking  of  the 
deposition,  the  court  may  direct  that  the 
expenses  of  travel  and  subsistence  of  the 
defendant  and  his  attorney  for  attendance 
at  the  examination  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Oovernment.  In  such  event  the  marshal 
shall  make  payment  accordingly. 

"(d)  A  depo«lUon  shall  be  taken  and  filed 
in  the  manner  provided  in  civil  actions.  On 
request  or  waiver  by  the  defendant  the  court 
may  direct  that  a  deposition  be  taken  on 
'written  interrogatories  In  the  maiuier  pro- 
vided In  civil  actions.  Such  request  ahall 
constltuU  a  waiver  of  any  objection  to  the 


taking  and  use  of  the  deposition  based  upon 
lu  being  so  Uken. 

"(e)  The  Government  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  defendant  for  his  examination 
and  use  at  the  Uklng  of  the  deposition  any 
statement  of  the  witness  being  deposed 
which  Is  In  the  possession  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  which  the  Government  would  be 
required  to  make  available  to  the  defendant 
if  the   witness  were  testifying  at  the  trial. 

"(f)  Objections  to  receiving  in  evidence 
a  deposition  or  part  thereof  may  be  made 
as  provided  In  civil  actions." 

(b)   The  analysis  of  chapter  223.  title  18. 
Unted  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 
•  3503.  Depositions  to  preserve  testimony." 
TITLE    VII— LITIGATION    CONCERNING 
SOURCES  OF  EVIDENCE 
Part  A — Speciai,  Pindinos 

Sec.  701.  The  Congress  finds  that  (1)  hear- 
ing and  reviewing  claims  that  evidence  of- 
fered in  proceedings  was  obtained  by  the 
explolUtlon  of  allegedly  imlawful  acts  and 
Is  therefore  Inadmissible  In  evidence  are 
major  catises  of  undue  expense  and  delay 
In  the  administration  of  Justice  and  distract 
effort,  time,  apd  emphasis  of  Oovernment 
officials  and  fbe  public  from  fundamenUl 
Issues:  (2)  oapfcnt  rules  and  practices  of  dis- 
closure Ig^Hent  to  hearing  and  reviewing 
hs  can  and  will  unduly  permit 
._  obtain  much  Information  unre- 

.J  such  claims  and  otherwise  privileged. 

inhibit  communication  by  Government  in- 
formants, endanger  the  lives  and  safety  of 
such  Informants,  Government  agenU  and 
others,  cause  unjustified  harm  to  repuUtlons 
of  third  persons,  compromise  national  secur- 
ity and  other  criminal  and  civil  Investiga- 
tions, Interfere  ■with  prosecutions  and  civil 
actions.  Impair  Federal-SUU  cooperation  In 
law  enforcement  and  endanger  the  security 
of  the  United  States;  (3)  when  such  claims 
concern  evidence  of  events  occurring  years 
after  the  allegedly  unlawful  acts,  those  con- 
sequences of  litigation  and  disclosure  are 
aggravated  and  the  claims  ofUn  cannot  re- 
liably be  deUrmlned;  and  (4)  when  the  al- 
legedly unlawful  act  has  occurred  more  than 
five  vears  prior  to  the  event  In  question,  there 
Is  virtually  no  Ukellhood  that  the  evidence 
offered  to  prove  the  event  has  been  obUlned 
by  the  exploitation  of  that  allegedly  unlawful 
act. 

Part  B — LmcAxioN  Concxxninc  Sot;-«CKS 

OF    EVII«NCX 

Sec,  702.  (a)   Chapter  233,  title  18.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"  ;  3504.  Litigation    concerning    sources    of 
evidence 

"(a)  In  any  trial,  hearing,  or  other  pro- 
ceeding In  or  before  any  court,  grand  Jury, 
department,  officer,  agency,  regulatory  body, 
or  other  authority  of  the  United  States,  a 
State  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof — 

"(1)  upon  a  claim,  by  a  party  aggrieved, 
that,  evidence  Is  inadmissible  because  It  Is 
the  primary  product  of  an  vinlawful  act  or  of 
lawful  compulsion  and  grant  of  Immtinlty.  or 
because  It  was  obtained  by  the  explolUtlon 
of  an  unlawful  act  or  of  evidence  given  under 
lawful  compulsion  and  grant  of  Immunity, 
the  opponent  of  the  claim  shall  affirm  or  deny 
the  occurrence  of  the  aUeged  unlawful  act 
or  compulsion; 

"(2)  disclosure  of  Information  for  a  de- 
termination If  evidence  Is  Inadmissible  be- 
cause it  is  the  primary  product  of  an  un- 
lawful act  or  of  la'wful  compulsion  and 
grant  of  immunity,  or  because  it  was  ob- 
tained by  the  explolUtlon  of  an  unlawful 
act  or  ol  evidence  given  under  lawful  com- 
pulsion and  grant  of  Immunity,  shall  not 
be  required  unless  such  Information  may  be 
relevant  to  a  pending  claim  of  such  inad- 
missibility and  such  disclosure  is  in  the 
interest  of  justice;    and 
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"(3i  no  claim  shall  be  coiuldered  that 
evidence  o(  an  event  Is  inadmissible  on  Uie 
ground  Ukat  such  evidence  was  obtained  by 
the  exploitation  of  an  unlawful  act  or  oi 
evidence  given  under  lawful  compulsion  and 
gnuit  of  immunity.  If  such  event  occurred 
more  than  Ave  years  after  sui-h  allegedly  un- 
lawful act  or  compulsion 

ibi  As  used  In  this  section — 

■  <  1  I  State'  means  any  State  of  the  United 
Suites,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
mnnwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  terri- 
tory or  poasesslon  of  the  Cmied  States,   and 

lii  unlawful  act  means  any  act  In  viola- 
tion of  the  Const ituuon  or  laws  of  the 
United  Slates  or  any  regulation  or  standard 
promulgated  pursuant  thereto  ' 

ibi    The  analysis  of  chapter  223    title   18 
United   States   Code    is   amended   b>    adding 
»t  the  end  thereof  the  following  new   item 
-3504    Litlgktton  concerning  sources  of  evi- 
dence " 

Sec  703  This  lUIe  shall  apply  to  ai:  pro- 
ceedings, regardless  of  when  commenced 
occurring  after  the  date  of  us  enactment 
Paragraph  (3i  of  subsection  lai  of  section 
S504.  chapter  223  Utle  18  United  SUte« 
Code,  shall  not  apply  to  aiiy  proceeding  in 
which  all  information  to  be  relied  upon  to 
establish  inadmissibility  was  possessed  by 
the  party  making  such  claim  and  adduced 
In  such  proceeding  prior  to  such  enactment 

TITLE   VIII— SYNDICATED   GAMBLING 

Pa«T    A SPtCUL    FlNDINt.S 

Stc  801  The  Congress  finds  that  (li  Il- 
legal gambling  involves  widespread  use  of. 
and  has  an  eflect  upon,  interstate  commerce 
and  the  facilities  thereof.  i2)  illegal  gam- 
bling Is  dependent  upon  facilities  of  inter- 
state commerce  for  such  purposes  as  obtain- 
ing odds,  making  and  accepting  beu.  and 
laying  ofl  bets:  i3)  money  derived  from  or 
used  m  illegal  gambling  moves  in  Interstate 
commerce  or  is  handled  through  the  facil- 
ities thereof.  i4i  paraphernalia  for  use  In 
Illegal  gambling  moves  In  interstate  com- 
merce, and  i5i  Illegal  gambling  enterprises 
are  facilitated  by  the  corruption  and  bribery 
of  State  and  local  officials  or  employees  re- 
sponsible for  the  executlim  or  enforcement 
of  criminal  laws 

P*jtT  B — OBST«fCTioN  or  Staix  o«  Loc*l  Law 
E.vroactMENT 

Sic    802     lai    Chapter  73    title    18    United 
States   Code    is   amended    by   adding   at    the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section 
"J  1511    Obstrtiction    of    State    or    local    law 
enforcement 

'  lai  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  two  or  more 
persona  to  participate  In  a  scheme  to  ob- 
struct the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  laws 
of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
with  the  Intent  to  facilitate  lAi  illegal  gam- 
bling business    If  — 

■'(It  one  or  more  of  such  persons  does 
any  act  to  effect  the  object  of  such  a  scheme. 

"(2 1  one  or  more  of  such  persons  Is  an 
official  or  employee,  elected  appointed,  or 
otherwise,  who  is  responsible  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  criminal  laws  ut  such  Suite  or  polit- 
ical subdivision,  and 

■  i3i  one  or  more  of  such  persons  partici- 
pates in  an  Illegal  gambling  business 

"lb  I    As  used  in  this  section  — 

"ill  Illegal  gambling  business'  merms  a 
gambling   baslness  which   - 

"ill  IS  a  violation  of  the  law  of  a  SMte 
or   political   subdivision   therefif 

"1 11 1  Involves  five  or  more  persons  who 
participate  in  the  gambling  activity,   and 

"I  111  I  has  been  or  remains  In  operation  for 
a  period  In  excess  of  thirty  days  or  has  a  gross 
revenue  of  12.000  in   any  single  day 

"1 2)  gambling'  includes  pool -selling,  book- 
making,  maintaining  slot  machines  roulette 
wheels,  or  dice  tables,  and  conducting  lot- 
teries, policy,  boUt*  or  numbers  games,  or 
selling  chances  therein. 

■  1 3)     State   means  any  State  ol  the  United 


States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  RICO,  and  any  territory 
or  poesesalon  of  the  United  States 

'I CI  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
bingo  gume.  tottery,  or  similar  game  of 
chiince  conducted  by  an  organization  exempt 
from  tax  under  paragraph  (3|  of  subsection 
(CI  of  section  501  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  us  amended.  If  no  part  of 
the  gross  receipu  derived  from  such  activity 
Inures  to  the  t)eneflt  of  any  private  share- 
holder, member,  or  employee  of  such  orga- 
nization except  a-s  ciimpen&ation  for  actual 
expenses  Incurred  by  him  in  the  conduct  of 
such  actiNUy 

"id  I  Whoever  violates  Uils  section  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
IJO  000  or  imprlionment  for  not  more  than 
hve  years   or  bi>th   ' 

(bi    The   analysis   of   chapter    73     title    18. 
United   States   Cixle     is   amended    by    adding 
,it  the  end   theret>f  the  following  new  item 
l.Ml     Obstruction  of  State  or  local  law   en- 
enforcement    ' 

P^RT    C—  IlXECAL    GaMBUINC    BfSlNLSS 

Sec    8«)3     lai    Chapter  B5,   title    18.   United 
Suites  Code   Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section 
S  1»55    Prohlbltlun  of  Illegal  gambling  busi- 
nesses 
tal    Whoever    participates    in    an    illegal 
Rambling   business   shall    l>e   fined    not    more 
than   »20.000  or   imprisoned   not  more   tli.in 
tlv  e  years,  or  both 

■  ibi    As  used  In  this  section 

•ill  lUegHl  gambling  biislnet^  means  a 
gambling  business  which— 

111  is  a  violation  of  the  law  of  a  Slate  or 
political  subdivision  thereof. 

1 II I  Involves  five  or  more  persons  who  par- 
ticipate In  the  gambling  activity,  and 

mil  has  been  or  remains  In  operation  lor 
a  period  in  excess  of  thirty  days  or  has  a  gross 
revenue  of  »2.000  In  any  single  day 

'  i2i  gambling  lnclude^  pot>l -selling  boi)k- 
making  malnt^»liilng  slot  machines,  roulette 
wheels  or  dice  tables  and  conducting  lot- 
teries, policy.  boUta  or  numbers  games,  or 
selling  chances  therein 

(3  I  State  means  any  SUte  of  the  United 
States  the  DlsUlcl  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States 

'I  CI  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  if  It 
Is  fi  und  that  a  gambling  business  has  five 
or  more  persons  who  participate  in  such  busi- 
ness and  such  business  operates  for  two  or 
more  successive  days,  the  probability  shall 
have  been  established  that  such  business 
receives  gross  reveniie  In  exces.s  of  #2  000  In 
any  single  day 

■  (di  Any  property  Including  money  used 
In  vlol.itlon  of  the  provisions  of  this  section 
may  be  seized  and  forfeited  Ui  the  United 
States  All  provisions  of  law  relating  Ui  the 
seizure  summary  and  judicial  forfeiture  pro- 
cedures, and  condemnation  of  vessels,  vehi- 
cles, merchandise,  and  baggage  for  violation 
of  the  customs  laws,  the  disposition  of  such 
vessels  vehicles  merchandise  and  baggage  or 
the  proceeds  from  such  sale,  the  remission 
or  mitigation  of  such  forfeitures,  and  the 
compromise  of  cl.iims  and  the  award  of  com- 
pensation to  informers  in  respect  of  such 
forfeitures  shall  apply  to  seizures  and  for- 
feitures incurred  or  alleged  to  have  been 
incurred  under  the  provision.s  ol  this  .section 
insofar  as  applicable  and  not  inconsistent 
with  such  provisions  Such  dutle,^  ah  are  im- 
posed up<5n  the  collector  of  cu.stoms  or  any 
other  person  in  re«ipeci  to  the  seizure  and 
forfeit. ire  of  ves-sels  vehicles  merchandise, 
and  baggiije  under  the  customs  laws  shall  be 
performed  with  respec  to  seizures  and  for- 
feitures of  property  used  or  intended  for  use 
m  violation  of  this  section  by  such  omcers 
agents,  or  other  persons  .is  ma>  be  designated 
for  that  purpose  by  the  Attoniev  General 

"lei  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
bingo  game.  lOiiery.  or  slmilir  g.ime  of  chance 


conducted  by  an  organization  exempt  from 
UiX  under  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (c)  ol 
.section  501  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  as  amended.  If  no  part  of  the  gross 
receipts  derived  from  such  activity  inures  to 
the  t>eneflt  of  any  private  shareholder,  mem- 
ber, or  employee  of  such  organization  except 
a-s  compensation  for  actual  expenses  Incurred 
by  him  in  the  conduct  of  such  activity  " 

ibi    The   analysis   of   chapter  95.   title   18. 
United   States  Code,   is  amended   by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Item 
ly55    Prohibition  of   Illegal   gambling  busl- 
ne.s-ses  ' 

P*RT    D-    Commission    To    RrviEW    National 

Pol  ICY    TOV*  *RD    GaMBIINC 
»STABI  ISHMENT 

Sn-  804  (a)  Tliere  is  hereby  established 
two  years  alter  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
a  Comml.ssion  on  the  Review  of  the  National 
Policy  Toward  Gambling 

(  b  1  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
tifteeii  members  appointed  as  follows: 

1 1  I  four  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
St^nate  from  Members  of  the  Senate,  of  whom 
tw<i  shall  be  members  of  the  majority  party, 
and  two  shall  be  members  of  the  minority 
pirty, 

(2i  four  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  from  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  of  whom  two 
shall  be  members  of  the  majority  party,  and 
two  shall  be  members  of  the  minority  party; 
iind 

(3i  seven  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  from  p)erson«  specially 
qualified  by  training  and  experience  to  per- 
form the  duties  oif  the  Commission,  none  of 
whom  shall  be  officers  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government 

(c)  The  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  designate  a  Chairman  from  among  the 
members  of  the  Commission  Any  vacancy  In 
the  Commission  shall  not  affect  Its  powers 
but  ahall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  In 
which   the  original   appointment  was  made 

Id  I  Eight  members  of  the  Commission 
.shall  constitute  a  quorum 

DL-TIIS 

Sec  805  (al  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Commission  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  legal 
and  factual  study  of  gambling  in  the  United 
States  and  existing  Federal.  State,  and  local 
policy  and  practices  with  respect  to  legal 
prohibition  and  taxation  of  gambling  activ- 
ities and  to  formulate  and  propose  such 
changes  in  those  policies  and  practices  as  the 
Commls-slon  may  deem  appropriate  In  such 
study  and  review  the  Commission  shall — 

I  1  I  review  the  effectiveness  of  existing 
practices  in  law  enforcement.  Judicial  ad- 
ministration and  corrections  In  the  United 
States  and  in  foreign  legal  Jurisdictions  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  prohibition  and  taxa- 
tion of  gambling  activities  and  consider  pos- 
sible alternatives  to  such  practices:  and 

i2i  prepare  a  study  of  existing  statutes  of 
the  United  States  that  prohibit  and  Ux 
gambling  activities,  and  such  a  codification, 
revision  or  re()eal  thereof  as  the  Commis- 
sion shall  determine  to  be  required  to  carry 
Into  effect  such  policy  and  practice  changes 
as  It  may  deem  to  be  necessary  or  desirable. 

ibi  Tlie  Commission  shall  make  such  In- 
terim reports  as  It  deems  advisable  It  shall 
make  a  final  report  of  Its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  of  the  United 
.suites  and  to  the  Congress  within  the  four- 
year  period  following  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission 

(ci  Sixty  days  after  the  submLsslon  of  It.s 
final  report,  the  Commls.sluii  shall  cea.se  to 
exist 

POWEKS 

Sec  806  1. 1)  The  Commission  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  or  member  thereof 
may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  hold  such  hearings,  sit 
and  act  at  sucn  times  and  places,  administer 
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such  oaths,  and  require  by  subpena  or  other- 
wue  the  attendance  and  testimony  ot  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  boolu, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandiuns,  pa- 
pers and  documents  as  the  Commission  or 
such  subcommittee  or  member  may  deem  ad- 
visable Any  member  of  the  Commission  may 
administer  oaths  or  affirmaUons  to  witnesses 
appearing  before  the  Commission  or  before 
such  subcommittee  or  member,  Subpenas 
may  be  Issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
Chairman  or  any  duly  designated  member  of 
the  Commission,  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  the  Chairman  or  such 
niomber. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
ot>ey  a  subpena  Issued  under  subsection  (a) 
by  any  person  who  resides,  Is  found,  or  trans- 
acts business  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States,  the  dis- 
trict court,  at  the  request  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
Issue  to  such  person  an  order  requiring  such 
person  to  appear  before  the  Commlaslon  or  a 
subcommittee  or  member  thereof,  there  to 
produce  evidence  If  so  ordered,  or  there  to 
give  testimony  touching  the  matter  under 
inquiry.  Any  failure  of  any  such  person  to 
obey  any  such  order  of  the  court  may  be 
punished  by  the  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  be  "an  agency 
of  the  United  States"  under  subsection  (1). 
section  8001.  title  18.  United  Stotes  Code  for 
the  purpose  of  granting  Immunity  to  wlt- 
ne.s8es 

(d)  Each  department,  agency,  and  instni- 
mentallty  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  Including  Independent  agencies, 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  to  the 
Commission,  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman,  on  a  reimbursable  basis  or  other- 
wise, such  sutlstlcal  data,  reports,  and  other 
information  as  the  Commission  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  Its  functions  under  this 
title.  The  Chairman  Is  further  authwlzed  to 
call  upon  the  departments,  agencies,  and 
other  offices  of  the  several  States  to  furnish, 
on  a  reimbursable  basis  or  otherwise,  such 
statistical  data,  reports,  and  other  informa- 
tion as  the  Commission  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  Its  functions  under  this  title. 

COMPENSATION    AND    EXEMPTION    OF    HkMBTlB 

SEC.  807.  (a)  A  member  of  the  Commission 
who  Is  a  Member  of  Congress  or  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Judiciary  shall  serve  without 
compensation,  but  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  the  performance  of  duties 
vested  in  the  Commission. 

(b)  A  member  of  the  Commission  who  is 
not  a  Member  of  Congress  or  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Judiciary  shall  receive  $100  per  diem 
when  engaged  In  the  actual  performance  of 
duties  vested  In  the  Commission  plus  reim- 
bursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  in  the  perform- 
ance of  such  duties. 

ffTAFE 

Sec  808  (a)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Chairman  shall  have  the  power  to — 

( 1 )  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  an 
Executive  Director,  and  such  additional  staff 
personnel  as  he  deems  necessary,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  In  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  in 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classl- 
llcation  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but 
at  rates  not  In  excess  of  the  maximum  rate 
for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  such  title;  and 

i2)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized 
by  .section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a  day  for 
individuals. 

lb)  In  making  appointments  pursusmt  to 
this  subsection,  the  Chairman  shall  include 


among  his  appointments  individuals  deter- 
mined by  the  Chairman  to  be  competent 
social  scientists,  lawyers,  and  law  enforce- 
ment officers. 

EXPENSES 

Sec.  809.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commission  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  this  title  into 
effect. 

Part  E — Geneeal  Pbovisions 

Sec  810.  Paragraph  (c) .  subsection  (1). 
section  2516.  title  18.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  "section  1511  (obstruc- 
tion of  State  or  local  law  enforcement)  "  after 
"section  1510  (obstruction  of  criminal  In- 
vestigations) ,"  and  by  adding  "section  1955 
(prohibition  of  business  enterprises  of  gam- 
bling)," after  "section  1954  (offer,  accept- 
ance, or  solicitation  to  Influence  operations 
of  employee  benefit  plans) ,". 

Sec.  811.  No  provision  of  this  Utle  indicates 
an  Intent  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  oc- 
cupy the  field  In  which  such  provision  op- 
erates to  the  exclusion  of  the  law  of  a  State 
or  possession,  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  or  possession,  on  the  same  subject  mat- 
ter, or  to  relieve  any  person  of  any  obUgation 
imposed  by  any  law  of  any  State  or  posses- 
sion, or  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State  or 
possession. 

TITLE  IX— RACKETEER  INFLUENCED  AND 
CORRUPT  ORGANIZATIONS 
Sec.  901.  (a)  Title  18,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  Immediately  after 
chapter  95  thereof  the  following  new  chap- 
ter: 

"Chapter  06,— RACKETEER   INFLUENCED 
AND   CORRUPT   ORGANIZATIONS 

"Sec. 

"1961.  Definitions. 

"1962.  Prohibited  racketeering  activities 

"1963.  Criminal  penalties 

"1964.  Civil  remedies. 

"1965.  Venue  and  process. 

"1966.  Expedition  of  actions 

"1967.  Evidence. 

"1968.  Civil  investigative  demand 

"S  1961.  Definitions 

"As  used  In  this  chapter — 

"(1)  'racketeering  activity'  means  (A)  any 
act  or  threat  Involving  murder,  kidnaping, 
gambling,  arson,  robbery,  bribery,  extortion, 
or  dealing  In  narcotic  or  other  dangerous 
drugs,  which  is  chargeable  under  State  law 
and  punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  more 
than  one  year;  (b)  any  act  which  Is  Indict- 
able under  any  of  the  following  provisions  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code:  Section  201  (re- 
lating to  bribery),  section  234  (relating  to 
sports  bribery) ,  sections  471, 472.  and  473  (re- 
lating to  counterfeiting),  section  659  (relat- 
ing to  theft  from  interstate  shipment) ,  sec- 
tion 664  (relating  to  embezzlement  from  pen- 
sion and  welfare  funds),  sections  891-894 
(relating  to  extortionate  credit  transactions) , 
secUon  1084  (relating  to  the  transmission  of 
gambling  information),  section  1341  (relat- 
ing to  mall  fraud),  section  1343  (relating  to 
wire  fraud),  section  1503  (relating  to  ob- 
struction of  Justice),  section  1510  (relating 
to  obstruction  of  criminal  investigations) , 
section  1611  (relating  to  the  obstruction  of 
State  or  local  law  enforcement) ,  section  1951 
(relating  to  interference  with  commerce,  rob- 
bery, or  extorUon),  section  1952  (relating  to 
racketeering) ,  section  1953  (relating  to  Inter- 
state transportation  of  wagering  parapher- 
naUa),  section  1854  (relating  to  vmlawful 
welfare  fund  payments),  section  1955  (relat- 
ing to  the  prohibition  of  Illegal  gambling 
businesses) ,  sections  2314  and  2315  (relaUng 
to  interstate  transportation  of  stolen  prop- 
erty), sections  2421-24  (relating  to  white 
slave  traffic) ,  (C)  any  act  which  Is  indictable 
under  title  29,  United  States  Code,  section  186 
(dealing  with  restrictions  on  payments  and 
loans  to  labor  organizations)  or  section  501 
(c)  (relating  to  embezzlement  from  union 
funds),  or  (D)  any  offense  Involving  bank- 
f 


ruptcy  fraud,  fraud  in  the  sale  of  securities, 
or  the  manufacture,  Importation,  receiving, 
concealment,  buying,  selling  or  otherwise 
dealing  in  narcotic  or  other  dangerous  drugs, 
punishable  under  any  law  of  the  United 
States 

"(2)  "State"  unions  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  any  territory  or 
possession  of  the  United  States,  any  political 
subdivision,  or  any  department,  agency  or  in- 
strumentality thereof; 

""(3  )  "person"  Includes  any  Individual  or 
enUty  capable  of  holding  a  legal  or  beneficial 
Interest  In  property; 

"(4)  "enterprise"  Includes  any  Individual, 
partnership,  corporation,  association,  or  other 
legal  entity,  and  any  union  or  group  of  in- 
dividuals associated  in  fact  although  not  a 
legal  entity; 

••|5)  "pattern  of  racketeering  activity"  re- 
quires at  least  two  acU  of  racketeering  ac- 
tivity, one  of  which  occurred  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  chapter; 

"■(6)  "unlawful  debt"  means  a  debt  (A) 
which  is  vmenforceable  under  State  or  Fed- 
eral law  in  whole  or  in  part  as  to  principal  or 
interest  because  of  the  laws  relating  to  gam- 
bling or  usury,  and  (B)  which  was  incurred 
m  connection  with  the  business  of  gambUng 
or  the  business  of  lending  money  or  a  thing 
of  value  at  a  usurious  rate,  where  the  usuri- 
ous rate  is  at  least  twice  the  permitted  rate: 
•"(7)  "racketeering  investigator"  means  any 
attorney  or  investigator  so  designated  by  the 
Attorney  General  and  charged  with  the  duty 
of  enforcing  or  carrying  into  effect  this 
chapter: 

"(8)  'racketeering  investigation"  means 
any  InqiUry  conducted  by  any  racketeering 
investigator  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  any  person  has  been  Involved  in  any 
violation  of  this  chapter  or  of  any  final  order. 
Judgment,  or  decree  of  any  court  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  duly  entered  in  any  case  or  pro- 
ceeding arising  under  this  chapter; 

"'(9)  "documentary  material'  Includes  any 
book,  paper,  document,  record,  recording,  or 
other  material;  and 

"•(10)  "Attorney  General"  Includes  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  any  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the 
Unlteti  States,  or  any  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  or  any  employee  of  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
so  designated  by  the  Attorney  General  to 
carry  out  the  powers  conferred  on  the  Attor- 
ney General  by  this  chapter.  Any  department 
or  agency  so  designated  may  use  In  investiga- 
tions authorized  by  this  chapter  either  the 
Investigative  provisions  of  this  chapter  or  the 
Investigative  power  of  such  dejjartment  or 
agency  otherwise  conferred  by  law. 
"S  1962.  Prohibited  activities 

"(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  has  received  any  income  derived,  directly 
or  indirectly,  from  a  pattern  of  racketeer- 
ing activity  or  through  collection  of  an 
unlawful  debt  in  which  such  person  has 
participated  as  a  principal  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  2,  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
to  use  or  invest,  directly  or  Indirectly,  any 
part  of  such  Income,  or  the  proceeds  of  such 
Income.  In  acquisition  of  any  interest  in, 
or  the  establishment  or  operation  of.  any 
enterprise  which  is  engaged  in.  or  the  activi- 
ties of  which  affect.  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  A  purchase  of  securities  on  the 
open  market  for  purposes  of  investment,  and 
without  the  intention  of  controlling  or  par- 
ticipating in  the  control  of  the  Issuer,  or  of 
assisting  another  to  do  so.  shall  not  be  un- 
lawful under  this  subsection  If  the  securi- 
ties of  the  issuer  held  by  the  purchaser,  the 
members  of  his  Immediate  family,  and  his  or 
their  accomplices  in  any  pattern  or  racket- 
eering activity  or  the  collection  of  an  un- 
lawful debt  after  such  purchase  do  not 
amotmt  in  the  aggregate  to  one  percent  of 
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the  outstanding  securities  of  kny  one  class. 
and  do  not  confer,  either  in  law  or  in  fact. 
the  power  to  elect  one  or  mt're  directors  of 
the  l.-suer. 

•lb.  It  sha'.l  De  unlawful  for  any  person 
throu>;h  a  pattern  of  racketeeriuij  activity  or 
through  collection  of  an  unlawful  debt  ui 
acqiure  or  maintain,  directly  or  indlrec'.lv, 
Kv.s  interest  In  or  control  of  any  enterprise 
»  h.ch  Is  engaged  In  or  the  activities  of  which 
^'ect     lnter>-s'e    or    foreign    commerce 

(CI  It  ^hai;  t*  ualawfiil  (or  any  person 
employed  bv  or  associated  with  any  enter- 
prise engaged  in.  or  the  ac'lvities  of  which 
atTcct.  uitefstate  or  foreign  commerce  lo 
conduct  or  participate  directly  or  indirectly. 
In  the  conduct  of  such  enterprise's  affairs 
through  a  paf.em  of  racketeering  actuits 
or  collection  of  unlawful  debt 

"idi  Ii  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  con-splre  to  violate  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  sub<>ections  lai  ib)  or  ici  of 
itxis  section. 

"lel    A   violation  of   this   section  shall   be 
deemed   to  continue   so   long   as   the   person 
who   committed   the   violation   continues   to 
receive   any  benefit   from   the   violation 
■■}  1963    Criminal  penalt.es 

"(ai  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  sec- 
tion 19€a  of  this  chapter  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  125  000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  twenty  years  or  both,  and  shall  forfeit 
to  the  United  States  ill  any  Interest  he  has 
acquired  or  maintained  in  violation  of  sec- 
tion 1M2.  and  (2i  any  Interest  In.  security 
of,  claim  against  or  property  or  contractual 
right  of  any  kind  affording  a  -source  of  influ- 
ence over,  any  enterprise  which  he  has  es- 
tablished, operated,  controlled  conducted,  or 
participated  in  the  conduct  of  in  violation 
of  section   1902 

•■(bl  In  any  action  brought  by  the  Cnlted 
States  under  this  section  the  district  courts 
of  the  Cnlted  States  5hall  have  jurisdiction 
to  enter  such  restraining  orders  or  prohibi- 
tions, or  lo  take  stich  other  actions  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  the  acceptance  of 
satisfactory  performance  bonds.  In  coi.nec- 
tlon  with  any  property  or  other  Interest  sub- 
ject to  forfeiture  under  this  section,  as  It 
■haJl  deem  proper 

"(c)  Upon  conviction  of  a  pera  n  i.ndrr 
this  section,  the  court  shall  authorize  the 
AtLomey  General  to  seUe  all  prt.perty  or 
other  Interest  declared  forfeited  under  this 
section  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
lh«  court  shall  deem  proper  If  a  property 
right  or  other  Interest  Is  not  exercisable  or 
transferable  for  Talue  by  the  Ui^.fd  States. 
It  shall  expire  and  shall  not  revert  to  the 
convicted  person  All  prc'Vlslons  of  law  re- 
lating to  the  disposition  of  property  or  -he 
proceeds  from  the  sale  thereof,  or  the  remis- 
sion or  mitigation  of  forfeitures  for  viola- 
tion of  the  customs  laws,  and  the  compro- 
mise of  cla:ms  and  the  award  of  ccmpen.^a- 
tion  to  informers  in  respect  of  such  for- 
feitures shall  apply  to  forfeitures  incurred,  or 
alleged  to  have  been  Incurred,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section  lns>  far  as  ap- 
plicable and  not  inconsistent  with  the  prc- 
vislcus  hereof  Such  duties  as  are  imposed 
up  Q  the  collector  of  cu:^toms  cr  any  omer 
person  with  respect  to  the  dlsposuicu  of 
property  under  the  cu.stonts  laws  shall  be 
per.'i-rnied  under  thi.s  chapter  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  The  United  States  shall  dispose 
of  all  su.h  property  as  soon  as  commercially 
feasible,  making  due  provision  for  the  rights 
ol  innocent  (>er:>ons 

■jj  1964    Civil   remedies 

•■ial  The  d.strlct  courts  of  the  Uii.ted 
States  shall  have  Jurlsdlcton  to  prevent  and 
restrain  vioiatiotvs  ol  section  1962  of  this 
chapter  by  issuing  appropriate  orders.  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to:  ordering  any 
person  to  divest  himself  of  any  interest,  di- 
rect or  Indirect.  In  any  enterprise;  Impos- 
ing re.isonable  restrictions  on  the  future  ac- 
tivities or  investments  of  any  person,  Includ- 


ing but  not  iimued  to  prohibiting  any  per- 
son from  cn^iglr.g  in  the  same  type  of  en- 
dea\or  \h  me  enterprise  engaged  in  the 
actuitles  of  which  affect  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce,  or  ordering  dissolution  or  rc- 
orgaalzatiun  of  any  enterprise,  making  d.if 
pnnislon  for  the  rights  of  innocent  persons 

■■(b)  The  Attorney  General  may  msiituie 
proceedings  under  iIUm  section  In  any  ac- 
tion brou4;ht  by  the  United  States  under 
this  section,  tiie  court  shall  pr^ 'ceed  as  soon 
as  practicable  to  the  hearing  and  de'cnnlna- 
tioa  there»jf.  Pending  hnal  dttermluatlon 
thereof,  the  court  may  at  any  time  enter 
such  re.atra;ning  orders  or  prohibitions,  or 
take  such  cttjer  actlou-s.  Including  the  ac- 
cepi.tnce  of  satisfactory  performance  bonds. 
a>  It  shall  deem  proper 

"ici  A  final  Judgment  or  decree  rendered 
In  fa'.or  of  the  United  btau-s  in  any  criminal 
proceeding  brought  by  the  United  States  un- 
der this  chapter  shall  estop  the  defendant 
from  denjing  the  essential  allegations  of  the 
criminal  offense  in  any  subsequent  cUll  pro- 
ceeding brought  by  the  United  States 
i  1965    Venue  and  process 

'  lai  Any  cUil  action  or  proceeding  under 
this  chapter  against  any  person  may  b«  in- 
stituted in  the  district  court  of  tiie  United 
States  for  any  district  in  which  such  person 
resides.  Ls  found,  has  an  a^jent,  or  transacts 
his  .iff airs. 

obi  In  any  action  under  section  1964 
of  this  chapter  In  any  district  court  of  the 
Unived  States  In  which  It  Is  shown  that  the 
ends  of  Justice  require  that  other  parties  re- 
siding In  any  other  district  be  brought  be- 
fore the  court,  the  court  may  cause  such 
parties  to  be  summoned,  and  process  for  Uiat 
purpose  m.iy  be  served  In  any  Judicial  district 
of  the  Umted  St-ites  by  the  marshal  thereof. 

■  ic)  In  any  civU  or  criminal  action  or  pro- 
proceeding  Instituted  by  the  United  States 
\mder  this  ch.iptcr  In  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  any  Judicial  district,  sub- 
penas  Lssued  by  such  court  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  may  be  ser\ed  In  any 
other  Judicial  district,  except  that  In  any  civil 
ac'lon  or  proceeding  no  such  subpena  shall 
be  Issued  for  service  upon  any  Individual 
who  resides  In  another  district  at  a  place 
niore  than  one  hundred  miles  from  the  place 
at  which  such  court  Is  held  without  approval 
given  by  a  Judge  of  such  court  upon  a  show- 
ing of  good  cause 

■id)  All  other  process  In  any  action  or 
proceeding  under  this  chapter  may  be  served 
on  any  person  In  any  Judicial  district  in 
which  such  person  resides.  Is  found,  has  an 
agent,  or  transacts  his  aSalrs. 
I  1966    Expedition  of  actions 

•  In  any  civil  action  instituted  under  Uils 
chapter  by  the  United  States  In  any  dls- 
tricl  court  of  the  United  States,  the  Attorney 
General  may  i;le  with  the  clerk  of  such  court 
a  certificate  stating  that  In  his  opinion  the 
case  Is  of  general  public  importance  A  copy 
of  that  certificate  shall  be  furnished  Imme- 
diately by  such  clerk  to  the  cluef  Judge  or  In 
his  absence  to  the  pre.ldlng  district  Judge  of 
the  district  In  which  such  action  Is  pending 
Upon  receipt  of  such  copy,  such  Judge  shall 
designate  Immediately  a  Judge  of  that  dis- 
trict to  hear  and  determine  such  action  The 
Judge  so  designated  shall  a&slgu  such  action 
for  hearing  as  soon  as  practicable,  partici- 
pate In  the  hearings  and  determination 
thereof,  and  cause  so 'h  act. on  to  be  expe- 
dited in  every  way 
"I  1967   Evidence 

"In  any  proceeding  ancillary  to  or  In  any 
civil  action  instituted  by  the  United  States 
under  this  chapter  the  proceedings  shall  be 
open  to  the  public  and  no  order  clo-slng  any 
such  proceeding  shall  be  made  or  enforced. 
"5  1968  Civil  Investigative  demand 

••(a I  Whenever  the  Attorney  General  has 
reason  to  believe  that  any  per  on  or  enter- 
prise may  be  In  poRsesslon  custfidy.  or  con- 
trol of  any  documentary  materl.il  relevant  to 


a  racketeering  Investigation,  he  may,  prior 
to  the  Institution  of  a  clv-tl  or  criminal  pro- 
ceeding thereon.  Issue  In  writing,  and  cause 
to  be  served  up>on  such  person,  a  civil  In- 
ve  tlgntive  demand  requiring  such,  person 
Ui  produce  such  mat<rlal  for  examination 

"ibi  Each  such  demand  shall  - 

"i  II  state  the  nature  of  the  conduct  con- 
stituting the  alleged  racketeering  violation 
which  Is  under  Investiitatlon  and  the  provi- 
sion of  law  applicable  therct.); 

"(2l  de.scrlbe  the  cla.ss  or  cl.isres  of  docu- 
nienUiry  material  produced  thereunder  with 
such  detlnltenesj  and  certainty  a>  to  permit 
such   material   to  be  f.ilrly   Identified: 

■■(3 1  state  that  the  demand  is  returnable 
fi>rihwith  or  prescribe  a  return  date  which 
will  proMde  a  reasonable  period  of  time  with- 
in which  the  material  so  demanded  may  be 
assembled  and  made  available  for  Inspection 
and  copying  or  reproduction,  and 

•  i4i  Identify  the  custodian  to  whom  such 
material  shall  be  made  available. 

■(CI  No  such  demand  shall  — 

"(11  contain  any  requirement  which 
would  be  held  to  be  unreasonable  If  con- 
tained In  a  subpena  duces  tecum  Issued  by 
a  court  of  the  United  States  In  aid  of  a  grand 
Jury  investigation  of  such  alleged  racketeer- 
ing violation:  or 

"(21  require  the  production  of  any  docu- 
mentary evidence  which  would  be  privileged 
from  disclosure  if  demanded  by  a  cubpena 
duces  tecum  Issued  by  a  court  erf  the  United 
States  in  aid  of  a  grand  Jury  Investigation 
of  such  alleged  racketeering  violation. 

'  (di  Service  of  any  such  demand  or  any 
petition  filed  under  this  section  may  be  made 
upon  a  person  by — 

•  ( 1 )  delivering  a  duly  executed  copy  there- 
of any  partner,  executive  ofBcer,  managing 
agent,  or  general  agent  thereof,  or  to  any 
agent  thereof  authorised  by  appointment  or 
by  law  to  receive  service  of  process  on  behalf 
of  such  person,  or  upon  any  Individual  per- 
son 

"(21  delivering  a  duly  executed  copy  there- 
of to  the  principal  ofBce  or  place  of  busi- 
ness of  the  person  to  be  served:  or 

"(3)  depositing  such  copy  In  the  United 
St.ites  mall,  by  registered  or  certified  mall 
duly  addressed  to  such  person  at  Its  prlncl- 
paJ  office  or  place  of  business. 

"(el  A  verified  return  by  the  Individual 
serving  any  such  demand  or  petition  setting 
forth  the  manner  of  such  service  shall  be 
prima  facie  proof  of  such  service.  In  the 
case  of  service  by  registered  or  certified  mall, 
such  return  shall  be  accompanied  by  the 
return  post  office  receipt  of  delivery  of  such 
demand. 

"(fi  ( li  The  Attorney  General  shall  deslg- 
n.ile  a  racketeering  Investigator  to  serve  «-s 
nickeicer  document  custodian,  and  such  ad- 
ditional racketeering  Investigators  as  he 
shall  determine  from  time  to  time  to  be 
necc.ss,iry  to  serve  as  deputies  to  such  officer 

"(2)  Any  person  upon  whom  any  demand 
Issued  under  this  section  has  tieen  duly 
served  shall  make  such  material  available 
for  Inspection  and  copying  or  reproduction 
to  the  custodian  designated  therein  at  the 
principal  place  of  business  of  such  perton, 
or  at  such  other  place  as  such  custodian  and 
such  person  thereafter  may  agree  and  pre- 
scribe In  writing  or  as  the  court  may  direct, 
pursuant  lo  this  section  on  the  return  date 
specified  In  such  demand  or  on  such  later 
d.ite  as  such  custodian  may  prescribe  In  writ- 
ing Such  person  may  upon  written  agree- 
ment between  such  person  and  the  custo- 
dian substitute  for  copies  cf  all  or  any  pari 
of    such    material   originals    thereof. 

"1.3 1  The  custodian  lo  whom  any  docu- 
mentary material  Is  so  delivered  shall  take 
physical  p)ossesslon  thereof,  and  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  use  made  thereof  an<l 
for  the  return  thereof  pursuant  to  thlt  chap- 
ter The  custixllan  may  cause  the  prepara- 
tion of  such  copies  oi  such  documentary 
matenal  as  may  be  required  for  official  tise 
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under  regulations  which  shall  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Attorney  General.  While  In  the 
possession  of  the  custodian,  no  material  so 
produced  shall  be  available  for  examination, 
without  the  consent  of  the  person  who  pro- 
duced such  material,  by  any  individual  other 
n  the  Attorney  General.  Under  such  rea- 
sonable terms  and  conditions  as  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall  prescribe,  document~ry 
material  while  In  the  possession  of  the  cus- 
tt>dlan  shall  be  available  for  examination  by 
the  person  who  produced  such  material  or 
any  duly  authorized  representatives  of  such 
person 

"(4i  Whenever  any  attorney  has  been  des- 
ignated to  appear  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  before  any  court  or  grand  Jury  In  any 
case  or  proceeding  involving  any  alleged  vio- 
lation of  this  chapter,  the  custodian  may  de- 
liver to  such  attorney  such  documentary 
material  In  the  possession  of  the  custodian 
as  such  attorney  determines  to  be  required 
for  use  m  the  presentation  of  such  case  or 
proceeding  on  behalf  of  the  United  SUtes. 
Upon  the  conclusion  of  any  such  case  or  pro- 
ceeding, such  attorney  shall  return  to  the 
custodian  any  documentary  material  so  with- 
drawn which  has  not  passed  Into  the  control 
of  such  court  or  grand  Jury  through  the 
Introduction  thereof  into  the  record  of  such 
case  or  proceeding. 

"(6)    Upon  the  completion  of — 

"(I)  the  racketeering  investigation  for 
which  any  documentary  material  was  pro- 
duced under  this  chapter,  and 

"(11)  any  case  or  proceeding  arising  from 
such  Investigation, 

the  custodian  shall  return  to  the  person  who 
produced  such  material  all  such  material 
other  than  copies  thereof  made  by  the  At- 
torney General  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
which  has  not  passed  Into  the  control  of  any 
court  or  grand  Jury  through  the  introduction 
thereof  Into  the  record  of  such  case  or  pro- 
ceeding. 

"(6)  When  any  documentary  material  has 
been  produced  by  any  person  under  this  sec- 
tion for  use  In  any  racketeering  investiga- 
tion, and  no  such  case  or  proceeding  arising 
therefrom  has  been  instituted  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  after  completion  of  the  exam- 
ination and  analysis  of  all  evidence  assembled 
in  the  course  of  such  investigation,  such  per- 
son shall  be  entitled,  upon  written  demand 
made  upon  the  Attorney  General,  to  the  re- 
turn of  all  documentary  material  other  than 
copies  thereof  made  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section so  produced  by  such  person. 

"(7)  In  the  event  of  the  death,  disability, 
or  separation  from  service  of  the  custodian 
of  any  documentary  material  produced  under 
any  demand  issued  under  this  section  or  the 
official  relief  of  such  custodian  from  respon- 
sibility for  the  ctistody  and  control  of  such 
material,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
promptly — 

"(1)  designate  another  racketeering  inves- 
tigator to  serve  as  custodian  thereof,  and 

"(11)  transmit  notice  In  writing  to  the  per- 
son who  produced  such  material  as  to  the 
Identity  and  address  of  the  successor  so 
designated. 

Any  successor  so  designated  shall  have 
with  regard  to  such  materials  all  duties  and 
responsibilities  Imposed  by  this  section  upon 
his  predecessor  In  office  with  regard  thereto, 
except  that  he  shall  not  be  held  responsible 
for  anv  default  or  dereliction  which  occurred 
before  his  designation  as  custodian. 

"(g)  Whenever  any  person  falls  to  comply 
with  any  civil  Investigative  demand  duly 
served  upon  him  under  this  section  or  when- 
ever satisfactory  copying  or  reproduction  of 
any  such  material  cannot  be  done  and  such 
person  refuses  to  surrender  such  material, 
the  Attorney  General  may  file  in  the  dls- 
irict  court  of  the  United  States  for  any  Judi- 
cal district  in  which  such  person  resides,  is 
found,  or  transacts  business,  and  serve  upon 
such  person  a  petition  for  an  order  of  such 
rnurt  for  the  enforcement  of  this  section,  ex- 


cept that  If  auch  person  transacts  business  in 
more  than  one  such  district  such  petition 
■hall  be  filed  In  the  district  In  which  such 
person  maintains  his  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, or  In  such  other  district  In  which  such 
person  transacts  business  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  parties  to  such  petition. 

"(h)  Within  twenty  days  after  the  service 
of  any  such  demand  upon  any  person,  or  at 
any  time  before  the  return  date  specified  In 
the  demand,  whichever  period  Is  shorter,  such 
person  may  file.  In  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Judicial  district  within 
which  such  person  resides,  is  found,  or  trans- 
acts business,  and  serve  upon  such  custodian 
a  petition  for  an  order  of  such  court  modify- 
ing or  setting  aside  such  demand.  The  time 
allowed  for  compliance  with  the  demand  In 
whole  or  In  part  as  deemed  proper  end  or- 
dered by  the  court  shall  not  run  during  the 
pendency  of  such  petition  In  the  court.  Such 
petition  specify  each  ground  upon  which  the 
petitioner  relies  In  seeking  such  relief,  and 
may  be  based  upon  any  failure  of  .such  de- 
mand to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section  or  upon  any  constitutional  or  other 
legal  right  or  privilege  of  such  person. 

"(1)  At  any  time  during  which  any  custo- 
dian Is  in  custody  or  control  of  any  docu- 
mentary material  delivered  by  any  person 
In  compliance  with  any  such  demand,  such 
person  may  file,  in  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  judicial  district  within 
which  the  office  of  such  custodian  is  situated, 
and  serve  upon  such  custodian  a  petition  for 
an  order  of  such  court  requiring  the  perform- 
ance by  such  custodian  of  any  duty  imposed 
upon  blm  by  this  section. 

"(J)  Whenever  any  petition  Is  filed  In  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  imder  this 
section,  such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
bear  and  determine  the  matter  so  presented, 
and  to  enter  such  order  or  orders  as  may  be 
required  to  carry  Into  effect  the  provisions  of 
this  section." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  part  I,  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
Immediately  after 

•'95.  Racketeering 1951" 

the  following  new  Item: 

"96.  Racketeer  Influenced  and  Corrupt 

Organizations 1961" 

Sec.  903.  (a)  Paragraph  (c) ,  subsection  (1), 
section  2516,  title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  be- 
tween the  parenthesis  and  the  semicolon  ", 
section  1963  (violations  with  respect  to  rack- 
eteer influenced  and  corrupt  organizations)  ". 

(b)  Subsection  (3),  section  2517.  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
"criminal  proceedings  In  tmy  court  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State  or  in  any 
Federal  or  State  grand  Jury  proceeding"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "proceeding  held 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  or 
of  any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof". 

Sec.  903.  The  third  paragraph,  section 
1505,  title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "or  section  1968  of  this  title" 
after  "Act"  and  before  "wlllftUly ". 

Sec.  904  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  be  liberally  construed  to  effectuate  its 
remedial  purposes. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  supersede 
any  provision  of  Federal.  State,  or  other  law 
imposing  criminal  penalties  or  affording  civil 
remedies  in  addition  to  those  provided  for  In 
this  title. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  In  this  title  shall 
Impair  the  authority  of  any  attorney  repre- 
senting the  United  States  to— 

(1)  lay  before  any  grand  Jury  Impaneled 
by  any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
any  evidence  concerning  any  alleged  racke- 
teering violation  of  law; 

(2)  invoke  the  power  of  any  such  court  to 
compel  the  production  of  any  evidence  be- 
fore any  such  grand  Jury:  or 

(3)  institute  any  proceeding  to  enforce 
any  order  or  process  issued  In  execution  of 


such  power  or  to  punish  disobedience  of  any 
such  order  or  process  by  any  person. 

TITLE  X— DANGEROUS  SPECIAL 
OFFENDER  SENTENCING 
Sec.  1001.  (a)  Chapter  227,  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sections : 

"§  3575.  Increased    sentence    for    dangerous 
special  offenders 

"(a)  Whenever  an  attorney  charged  wltlv 
the  prosecution  of  a  defendant  In  a  court  of 
the  United  States  for  an  alleged  felony  com- 
mitted when  the  defendant  was  over  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years  has  reason  to  believe 
that  the  defendant  Is  a  dangerous  special  of- 
fender such  attorney,  a  re^onable  time  be- 
fore trial  or  acceptance  by  the  court  of  a 
plea  of  guilty  or  nolo  contendere,  may  sign 
and  file  with  the  court,  and  may  amend,  a 
notice  ( 1 )  specifying  that  the  defendant  Is 
a  dangerous  special  offender  who  upon  con- 
viction for  such  felony  Is  subject  to  the  im- 
position of  a  sentence  under  subsection  (b| 
of  this  section,  and  (2)  setting  out  with  par- 
ticularity the  reasons  why  such  attorney  be- 
lieves the  defendant  to  be  a  dangerous  spe- 
cial offender.  In  no  case  shall  the  fact  that 
the  defendant  is  alleged  to  be  a  dangerous 
special  offender  be  an  issue  upon  the  trial  of 
such  felony  or  In  any  manner  be  disclosed 
to  the  Jury. 

"(b)  Upon  any  plea  of  guilty  or  nolo  con- 
tendere or  verdict  or  finding  of  guilty  of  the 
defendant  of  such  felony,  the  court  shall,  be- 
fore sentence  is  Imposed,  hold  a  bearing  be- 
fore the  court  alone.  The  court  shall  fix  a 
time  for  the  hearing,  and  notice  thereof  shall 
be  given  to  the  defendant  and  the  United 
States  at  least  ten  days  prior  thereto.  In 
connection  with  the  hearing,  the  defendant 
and  the  United  States  shall  be  Informed  of 
the  substance  of  such  parts  of  the  pre- 
sentence report  as  the  court  Intends  to  rely 
upon,  except  where  there  are  placed  in  the 
record  compelling  reasons  for  withholding 
particular  information,  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  assistance  of  counsel,  compulsory  process, 
and  cross-examination  of  such  witnesses  as 
appear  at  the  hearing,  A  duly  authenticated 
copy  of  a  former  Judgment  or  conunltment 
shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  such  former 
Judgment  or  commitment.  If  it  appears  by  a 
preponderance  of  the  Information,  including 
information  submitted  during  the  trial  ol 
such  felony  and  the  sentenclAg  .bearing  and 
so  much  of  the  presentence  report  as  the 
court  relies  upon,  that  the  defendant  Is  a 
dangerous  special  offender,  the  court  shall 
sentence  the  defendant  to  imprisonment  fco' 
a  term  not  to  exceed  thirty  years.  Otherwise 
it  shall  sentence  the  defendant  in  accordance 
with  the  law  prescribing  penalties  for  such 
felony.  The  court  shall  place  in  the  record 
Its  findings,  including  an  identification  of  the 
Information  relied  upon  in  making  such 
findings,  and  its  reasons  for  the  sentence 
Imposed. 

"(c)  This  section  shall  not  prevent  the  Im- 
position and  execution  of  a  sentence  of  death 
or  of  imprisonment  for  life  or  for  a  term  ex- 
ceeding thirty  years  upon  any  person  con- 
victed of  an  offense  so  punishable. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  court  shall  not  sentence 
a  dangerous  special  offender  to  less  than  any 
mandatory  minimum  penalty  prescribed  by 
law  for  such  felony. 

"(e)  A  defendant  Is  a  special  offender  for 
purposes  of  this  section  If — • 

"(1)  on  two  or  more  previous  occasions 
the  defendant  has  been  convicted  in  a  court 
of  the  United  States,  a  State,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  a  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  any  political  subdivision,  or  any  de- 
partment, agency  or  instrumentality  thereof 
for  an  offense  punishable  In  such  court  by 
death  or  imprisonment  In  excess  of  one  year, 
and  for  one  or  more  of  such  convictions  the 
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defendant  hfcs  been  Imprisoned  prior  to  the 
commission  of  such  felony,  or 

l-'i  itoe  defendant  commuted  such  felony 
as  part  of  a  pattern  of  conduct  which  was 
crinuiiAi  under  applicable  l»*-s  ct  any  Juns- 
dicilau.  which  constituted  a  substantial 
f.urce  of  his  income,  and  In  which  he  m;inl- 
fes:ed  special  skill  or  expertise   or 

■•(3t  such  felony  was  or  the  defendant 
commrted  .such  felony  m  furtherance  of  a 
conspiracy  wnth  three  or  more  other  persons 
t<:>  en?A«e  in  a  pattern  cf  conduct  criminal 
under  applicable  law3  of  any  Jurisdiction 
and  the  defendant  did.  or  agreed  that  he 
would,  initiate,  organize,  plan,  finance  di- 
rect, manage,  or  supervise  all  or  part  of  such 
conspiracy  or  conduct,  or  gne  or  receive  a 
brib«  or  use  force  as  all  or  part  of  such 
conduct 

A  conviction  shown  to  be  invalid  or  for 
which  the  defendant  has  been  pardoned  on 
the  ground  of  innocence  shall  be  disre- 
garded fijr  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsecUon.  In  determining  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  qT  this  sruh«ectlon  whether  the  defendant 
has  been  conTicted  on  two  more  previous 
occasions,  conviction  for  offensea  charged 
in  aep&rate  counu  of  a  ungle  charge  or 
pleading  or  in  separate  charge*  or  plead- 
ings tried  in  a  single  trial,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  con%lctlon  on  a  single  occa- 
sion In  supj>ort  of  tlndini^s  under  para- 
graph lit  of  this  subsection,  it  may  be 
ahown  that  the  defendant  has  had  In  his 
own  name  or  under  his  control  Income  or 
property  not  explained  as  derived  from  a 
source  other  than  such  conduct. 

•(fl  A  defendant  is  dangerous  for  pur- 
poses of  this  secUon  if  a  V^^Vfi  o*  confine- 
ment longer  than  that  proinicd  for  such 
felony  Is  required  for  the  *otectlon  of  the 
public  from  further  crim^ial  conduct  by 
the  defendant. 

•(g)  The  time  for  taking  \n  appeai  from 
a  convlcuon  for  which  aenteCice  la  impoaed 
after  proceedings  under  this  fecuon  shall  be 
measured  from  impoaiuon  A>f  the  original 
sentence. 
I  3578  Review  of  sentence 
"With  respect  to  any  sentence  imposed  on 
the  defendant  after  proceedings  under  sec- 
tion 3575.  a  review  may  be  taken  by  the  de- 
fendant or  the  Unltec:  States  or  both  to  a 
court  of  appeals  Any  review  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  taken  at  least  Hve  days  be- 
fore ezptrauon  of  the  tune  for  taking  a 
review  or  appeal  by  the  defendant  and  shall 
be  diligently  proaecuted.  The  sentencing 
court  may.  with  or  without  motion  and  no- 
tice, extend  the  time  for  taking  a  review 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  thirty  days  from 
the  expiration  of  the  time  otherwise  pre- 
scribed by  law  The  court  shall  not  extend 
the  time  for  taiUng  a  review  by  the  United 
State*  after  the  time  has  expired.  A  court 
extending  the  time  for  taking  a  review  by 
the  United  States  shall  extend  the  time  fur 
taking  a  review  or  appeal  by  the  defendant 
for  the  same  period.  The  court  of  appeals 
may.  after  considering  the  record.  Including 
the  presentence  report.  Information  submit- 
ted during  the  trial  of  such  felony  and  the 
sentencing  hearing,  and  the  finding  and 
reasons  of  the  sentencing  court,  afnrm  the 
sentence.  Impose  or  direct  the  Lmpoeltlon  of 
any  sentence  which  the  sentencing  court 
could  originally  have  Imposed,  or  remand  for 
furtrier  sentencing  pri:)ceedlngs  and  Unpoel- 
tion  of  sentence,  except  that  a  sentence  may 
be  Increased  or  otherwise  chan.;ed  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  defendant  only  on  re- 
view taken  by  the  United  States  and  after 
hearing  Any  withdrawal  of  review  taken  by 
the  United  States  shall  foreclose  change  to 
the  disadvantage  but  not  change  to  t^e  ad- 
vantage of  the  defendant.  Any  review  taken 
by  the  United  States  may  be  dismissed  on 
a  showing  of  abuse  of  the  right  of  the 
Vn'.'ed  States  to  take  such  review 
■•;  3577  Use  f^t  information  for  sert-nclng 
"No  limitation  shall  be  placed  on  the  in- 


formation concerning  the  background,  char- 
acter and  conduct  of  a  per>on  convicted  of  an 
offense  which  a  court  of  the  United  States 
may  receive  and  con.^lder  for  the  purpose 
of  imposing  an  appropriate  senrence 
■  !  3578  Conviction  records 

■  I  a)  There  Is  established  within  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  a  central  repository  for  writ- 
ten Judgments  of  conviction. 

•■(b)  Upon  the  conviction  of  a  defendant 
In  a  court  of  the  United  States,  the  Dl.slrlct 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  a  territory  or  possession  of  tlie  United 
States,  any  political  subdivision  or  any  de- 
partnitnt.  agency  or  instrumentality  thereof 
for  an  offense  punishable  In  such  court  by 
death  or  imprisonment  In  e.xceas  of  one  year. 
the  court  shall  cause  to  be  afTlxed  to  a  copy 
of  the  written  Judgment  of  conviction  the 
fingerprints  of  the  defendant  together  with 
certification  by  the  court  that  the  copy  Is  a 
true  copy  of  the  written  Judgment  of  con- 
vlcuon  and  that  the  fingerprints  are  tho^« 
of  the  defendant,  and  shall  cause  the  copy 
to  be  forwarded  to  the  central  repobltory. 

ici  Copies  maintained  In  the  central 
rep<:>sitory  shall  not  be  public  records  At- 
tested  copies  thereof  — 

(1(  may  be  furnished  for  law  enforce- 
ment purposes  on  request  of  a  court  or  law 
enforcement  or  corrections  officer  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  a  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States,  any  po- 
litical subdULslon.  or  any  department,  agency 
or  Instrumentality  iheret>f . 

(2»  may  be  furnished  for  law  enforce- 
ment purposes  on  request  of  a  court  or  law 
enforcement  or  corrections  officer  of  a  State. 
any  political  subdivision,  or  any  department, 
agency  or  Instrumentality  thereof.  If  a 
statute  of  such  State  requires  that,  upon 
the  conviction  of  a  defend.int  In  a  court  of 
the  State  or  any  political  subdivision  there- 
of for  an  oOense  punishable  In  such  court  by 
death  or  Imprisonment  In  excess  of  one  year, 
the  court  cause  to  l>e  affixed  to  a  copy  of  the 
written  Judgment  of  conviction  the  finger- 
prints of  the  defendant  together  with  certi- 
fication by  the  court  that  the  copy  Is  a  true 
copy  of  the  written  Judgment  ct  conviction 
and  that  the  fingerprints  are  those  of  the 
defendant,  and  cause  the  copy  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  central  repository;  and 

"(3 1  shall  be  admissible  In  any  court  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Cominonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  a  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  States,  any 
political  subdivision,  or  any  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  thereof  " 

(b)    The  analysis  of  chapter  227.   title    18. 
United   States  Code,   U  amended   by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Items: 
•3575    Increased  sentence  for  dangerous  spe- 
cial offenders 
'•3576    Review  of  sentence 
'3577    Use  of  Information  for  sentencing 
'3578    Conviction  records  " 

Sec  lOtrJ  Section  SUP  chapter  207.  title 
18  United  States  Code.  1»  amended  by  add- 
ing or  sentence  review  under  section  3578  of 
thl.s  title'^  Immediately  after  •'sentence". 
TTTLE  XI— GEKERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  1101  If  the  provisions  of  any  part  of 
this  Act  or  the  application  thereof  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstances  be  held  Invalid,  the 
provisions  of  the  other  parts  and  their  ap- 
plication to  other  persons  or  circumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

paiviLECs  or  riii:  flooi 
Mr.  McCLELLAN  Mr  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  following 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  be 
allowed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for 
the  duralitn  of  the  consideration  of  S. 
30  G.  Robert  Blakcy.  Eruon  A.  Mahoney, 
and  Russell  M.  Coombs. 


Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
add  the  names  of  Wallace  Johnson  and 
Dan  Wherry  on  behalf  of  tlie  minority 
members  of  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendment  to  S,  30  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  be  agrt^d  to,  and  tliat  the 
bill  as  thus  amended  be  considered  as 
original  text  for  the  purjJOse  of  amend- 
ment. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  an  important  measure.  It  Is  quite 
lengthy.  It  has  11  separate  titles.  10  of 
which  are  substantive.  The  measure 
deals  with  several  vital  aspects  of  our 
law  enforcement  machinery,  and  it  is 
designed  to  strei^gthen  and  Improve  the 
evidence-gathering  process  in  tiie  field  of 
organized  crime  and  racketeering. 

In  view  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  Uie 
importance  of  this  measure,  I  shall  dis- 
cuss these  various  titles  somewhat  com- 
prehen.slvely  in  my  remarks  this  after- 
noon I  do  so  because  it  Is  my  hope — and 
I  trust  this  Is  not  a  vain  hope— that  this 
measure  will,  on  final  passage,  be  unanl- 
mousl>-  approved  by  the  Senate.  I  say  this 
because  this  bill  has  been  processed  with 
most  meticulous  care,  with  consultations 
with  most  comr>etent  sources.  I  think  I 
know  the  Members  of  this  body — and,  I 
believe,  every  Member  of  the  Senate — 
want  to  enact  whatever  legislation  Is  nec- 
essary to  strengtlien  the  arm  of  the  law 
and  law  enforcement  In  this  country,  so 
that  society  may  be  protected,  the  Impo- 
sitions of  organized  criminals  will  not 
be  placed  on  our  people,  and  the  streets 
of  our  communities  may  at  least  be  made 
comparatively  safe  a^ain  someday. 

At  the  outset,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  synopsis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stnopsis   or   S.   30 

TTTLE    I — GRAND    JO«T 

Sets  up  a  special  grand  Jury  to  sit  for  ex- 
tended terms.  Insulated  from  Improper  Ju- 
dicial Influence  and  authorized,  subject  to 
c.u-eful  B.aeguards,  to  Usue  grand  Jury 
reports. 

TTT1.B    n — IMMtrNTTT 

Authorizes  the  grant  of  legislative,  ad- 
ministrative and  Judicial  Immunity  to  ob- 
tain testimony  over  objections  of  self-in- 
crimination. 

rm-k  m — aiCALcrrRANT  witnesses 

Provides  for  civil  contempt  proceedings  to 
deal  with  recalcitrant  witnesses. 

Trn.E  rv— TALSE   declarations 

Eliminates  outmoded  evidentiary  and 
pleading  restrictions  (two-witness,  direct 
evidence  and  contradictory  statements  rules) 
In  prosecutions  of  those  who  give  false  testi- 
mony In  grand  Jury  or  court  proceedings. 

TITLr    V — WITNtSS    FACIUTIIS 

Extends  to  organized  crime  witnesses  and 
families  physical  facilities  In  which  they 
may  be  protected. 

TTTLE    VI  — DEPOSmonS 

Makes  possible,  subject  to  constitutional 
protections,  deposition*  from  witnesses  in 
danger  of  reprisal  by  organized  crime. 
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TITLS    vn — kEGULATION    OF    LrTICATlON    CON- 
CEXNINC    SOOaCBS   OF   KVXDKNCS 

Sets  aside  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
Alderman  v.  United  States,  giving  criminal 
defendants  direct  access  to  government  flies 
and  esUbllshes  Instead  a  court  review  pro- 
cedure. Provides  also  for  "Statute  of  limita- 
tions "  on  suits  alleging  unlawful  govern- 
mental conduct. 

TITLE    VlII SYNDICATED     GAMBLING 

Makes  bribery  In  connection  with  Illegal 
gambling  business  affecting  Interstate  com- 
merce unlawful.  In  addition,  prohibits  the 
Illegal  gambling  business  affecting  Interstate 
commerce  Itself. 

rmjE  IX — coa»uPT  obcanizations 

ProhlblU  Infiltration  of  leglUmate  orga- 
nizations by  racketeers  or  proceeds  of  racke- 
teering activities  where  Interstate  commerce 
Is  affected.  Authorizes  clvU  remedies  com- 
parable to  anti-trust  to  prevent  violation  of 
law  by  divestiture  dissolution  or  reorganlza- 
•tlon. 

TITLK   S — SPECIAL    OFTINDEK   SENTENCING 

Provides  for  imposition  of  increased 
punishment  (up  to  30  years)  for  convicted 
"habitual"  criminals,  "professional"  crlmi- 
nalB  and  "organised  crime"  leaders. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  3,000  years  ago.  an  Egyptian  king 
caused  to  be  made  a  survey  of  the  re- 
sources ol  his  kingdom,  in  which  he  re- 
corded with  pride  his  achievements.  One 
passage  in  the  survey  discloses  to  us  his 
ideas  of  the  fundamentals  by  which  the 
soundness  of  a  system  of  criminal  Justice 
might  be  tested: 

I  made  the  land  safe  so  that  even  a  lone 
woman  could  go  on  her  way  freely  and  none 
would  molest  her. 

I  rescued  the  humble  from  their  oppres- 
sors. 

I  made  every  man  safe  In  his  home. 

I  preserved  the  Uves  of  those  who  sought 
my  court  of  Jiutloe. 

Th*  people  were  weU  content  undd  my 
rule.  (Quoted  In  The  Illinois  Crime  Survey/ 
at  6  (193B).) 

Just  8  months  ago,  the  President  of  this 
great  Nation  forwarded  to  the  Congress 
his  "Message  on  Organized  Crime."  in 
which  he  tragically  observed: 

Today,  organized  crime  has  deeply  pene- 
trated broMd  segments  of  American  life.  In 
our  great  cities.  It  la  oi>eraUng  proeperotu 
criminal  cartels.  In  our  suburban  areas  and 
small^^ltles.  It  Is  expanding  Its  corrosive  In- 
fluencwlta  economic  base  Is  principally  de- 
rived from  Its  virtual  monopoly  of  Illegal 
gambling,  the  numbers  racket,  and  the  Im- 
portation of  narcotics.  To  a  large  degree.  It 
underwrites  the  loansharklng  business  in  the 
United  SUtes  and  actively  participates  in 
fradulent  bankruptcies.  It  encourages  street 
crime  by  Inducing  narcotic  addicts  to  mug 
and  rob.  It  encourages  housebreaking  and 
burglary  by  providing  efficient  disposal  meth- 
ods for  stolen  goods.  It  quletl'.  continues  to 
Infiltrate  and  corrupt  organized  labor.  It  la 
increasing  Its  enormous  holdings  and  influ- 
ence In  the  world  of  legitimate  business.  To 
achieve  his  end,  the  organized  criminal  relies 
on  physical  terror  and  psychological  In- 
timidation, on  economic  retaliation  and  po- 
litical bribery,  on  citlcen  IndlfTerenoe  and 
governmental  acquiescence.  He  corrupt*  our 
governing  Institutions  and  subverts  our 
democratic  processes.  For  him,  the  moral  and 
legal  subversion  of  our  society  Is  a  life-long 
and  lucrative  profession.  (Doc.  No.  91-106, 
House  of  Representatives  gist  Con.,  1st  Sess. 
at  1-2  (IMB).) 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  these  sobering 
contrasts  in  mind  that  we  should  begin 
debate  today  on  S.  30.  the  Organized 


Crime  Control  Act  of  1969,  a  debate 
which  Is  the  culmination  of  a  year  of  de- 
tailed study,  hearings,  and  consultations, 
and  a  result  of  one  of  the  most  thor- 
oughly gratifying  bipartisan  efforts  in 
which  I  have  participated  since  coming  to 
the  Senate. 

The  process  had  its  start  on  January 
15,  1969,  when,  along  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  the  Senators  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrtjska)  ,  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin)  .  and  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen^ 
I  Introduced  S.  30,  the  "Organized  Crime 
Control  Act."  It  continued  though  the 
introduction  of  seven  other  bills  designed 
to  deal  with  organized  crime,  which  now 
appear  with  revisions  in  the  10  substan- 
tive titles  of  S.  30.  Senators  Eastland 
(S  2022),  MuNDT  (S.  2022),  Ervin  (S, 
30  and  S.  2122).  Hruska  (S.  30,  S.  1623, 
S.  1861,  8.  2022,  S.  2122  and  S.  2292)  and 
Tydings  <S.  975  and  976)  and  the  late 
Senator  Dlrksen  (S.  2022)  joined  me  in 
Introducing  some  of  these  measures  or 
introduced  other  bills  that  are  now  re- 
flected In  S.  30. 

President  Nixon,  of  course,  added 
strength  to  our  efforts  to  develop  this 
legislation  with  his  "Message  on  Orga- 
nized Crime."  of  April  23,  last  year,  in 
which  he  observed: 

Por  two  decades  now,  since  the  Attorney 
General's  Conference  on  Organized  Crime  in 
1950.  the  Federal  effort  has  slowly  increased. 
Idany  of  the  nation's  most  notorious  racket- 
eers have  been  Imprisoned  or  deported  and 
many  local  organized  crime  business  opera- 
tions have  been  eliminated.  But  these  suc- 
ce««s  have  not  substantially  impeded  the 
growth  and  power  of  organized  criminal  syn- 
dicates. Not  a  single  one  of  the  24  Cosa 
Nostra  families  have  been  destroyed.  They 
are  more  flnnly  entrenched  and  more  secure 
than  ever  before. 

It  Is  vitally  Important  that  Americans  see 
this  alien  organization  for  what  It  is — a  to- 
talitarian and  closed  society  operating  with- 
in an  open  and  democratic  one.  It  has 
succeeded  so  far  because  an  apathetic  public 
is  not  aware  of  the  threat  it  poses  to  Ameri- 
can life.  This  public  apathy  has  peimined 
most  organised  criminals  to  escape  prosecu- 
tion by  corrupting  ofiBclals,  by  intimidating 
witnesses  and  by  terrorizing  victims  into  si- 
lence. 

As  a  matter  of  national  "public  policy. "  I 
must  warn  our  citizens  that  the  threat  of 
organized  crime  cannot  be  ignored  or  toler- 
ated any  longer.  It  will  not  be  eliminated  by 
loud  voices  and  good  intentions.  It  will  be 
eliminated  by  carefully  conceived,  well- 
funded  and  well-executed  action  plans.  Fur- 
thermore, our  action  plans  against  organized 
crime  must  be  established  on  a  long-term 
basis  In  order  to  relentlessly  pursue  the  crim- 
inal syndicate.  This  goal  will  not  be  easily 
attained.  Over  many  decades  organized 
crime  has  extended  its  roots  deep  into  Amer- 
ican society  and  they  will  not  be  easily  ex- 
tracted. Our  success  wlU  first  depend  on  the 
support  of  our  citizens  who  must  be  informed 
of  the  dangers  that  organized  crime  poses. 
Success  also  will  require  the  help  of  Con- 
gress and  the  State  and  local  governments. 
(Doc.  No.  91-105.  House  of  Representatives, 
9lst  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  at  2  (1969.) ) 

Extensive  hearings  were  begun  in 
March  and  continued  in  Jime.  and  grad- 
ually the  various  bills  were  worked  into 
S.  30  to  form  an  integrated,  comprehen- 
sive organized  crime  control  measure. 
The  subcommittee  solicited  the  views  of 
experts  and  interested  organizations  and 
worked  closely  with  the  Department  of 
Justice.   Indeed,    the   Department    was 


most  helpful  and  made  a  number  of 
valuable  suggestions  that  have  now  been 
incorporated  in  the  bill. 

Mr.    President,    the    product    of    this 
process  is  a  bill  which  has  been  carefully 
drafted  to  cure  a  number  of  debilitating 
defects  in  the  evidence-gathering  process 
in  organized  crime  investigations,  to  cir- 
cumscribe defense  abuse  of  pretrial  pro- 
ceedings, to  broaden  Federal  jurisdiction 
over  syndicated  gambling  and  its  corrup- 
tion where  interstate  commerce  is  af- 
fected, to  attack  and  to  mitigate  the  ef- 
fects of  racketeer  Infiltration  of  legiti- 
mate organizations  affecting  interstate 
commerce,  and  to  make  possible  extended 
terms  of  incarceration  for  the  dangerous 
offenders  who  prey  on  our  society.  In 
addition,  the  bill  incorporates  the  best 
of   the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission,  the  National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal  Crim- 
inal Laws,  the  American  Bar  Association 
Project  on  Minimum  Standards  of  Crim- 
inal Justice,  the  Model  Penal  Code,  the 
Model  Sentencing  Act,  and  witnesses  who 
represented    the    National    Council    on 
Crime  and  Delinquency,  the  Association 
of  Federal  Investigators,  the  New  York 
County  Lawyers  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union,  the  New  York 
State  Commission  of  Investigations,  the 
National  Association  of  Counties  and  the 
New  York  State  Bar  Association.  The  bill 
has  been  endorsed  in  principle  by  such 
diverse  groups  as  the  National  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police.  I  am  pleased 
to  say.  too,  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice now  supports  each  and  every  title  of 
S.  30  as  reworked  and  amended  in  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee. 
This  bill  embodies,  in  short,  what  the 
committee  believes  is  the  most  appro- 
priate response  that  this  Congress  can 
make  to  the  special  challenge  that  orga- 
nized crime  poses  to  the  well-being  of 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Attorney  General, 
in  his  testimony  before  the  subcommit- 
tee. apUy  observed: 

Too  few  Americans  appreciate  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  problem  of  organized  crime;  Its 
impact  on  all  America,  and  what  must  be 
done  to  reduce — and  ultimately  eradicate — 
Its  sinister  and  erosive  effects.  (Hearings  at 
107-08.) 

Mr.  President.  America  has  had  to  con- 
tend with  some  form  of  organized  crime 
since  the  founding  of  our  Republic. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  only  been  in  this  last 
half  century  that  these  criminal  group- 
ings have  begun  seriously  to  threaten  the 
very  integrity  of  our  Nation  and  the  well- 
being  of  such  large  segments  of  our 
people. 

"Organized  crime  groups, "  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission  observed  in 
1S67,  "are  known  to  operate  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  Nation."  (The  Challenge  of 
Crime  in  a  Free  Society,  Report  on  the 
Presidents  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice  at 
171  (1967).)  The  most  influential  of 
these  groups,  the  26  families  of  La  Cosa 
Nostra,  estimated  to  have  a  total  mem- 
bership of  some  3.000  to  5,000,  operate, 
however,  primarily  In  New  York.  New 
Jc'sey.  Illinois.  Florida,  Louisiana, 
Michigan.  Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode  Is- 
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land  The  internal  organization  of  these 
families  Is  patterned  after  the  ancient 
Mafia  groups  of  Sicily.  They  are.  how- 
ever, more  than  mere  criminal  cartels. 
The  final  report  of  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigation  s  examina- 
tion into  the  internal  structure  of 
oraanized  crime  put  it  this  way. 

There  exists  In  the  L'nltetl  St,i*.*s  todiv  a 
crmunal  ory^tnlzauon  that  is  directly  de- 
scended rrom  and  Is  patterned  upon  the 
ceniuries-old  Sicilian  terrorist  society  the 
Matla  This  orgonlzallon  .viso  known  as  Coea 
No&ir*.  oper.ites  vast  illegal  enterpnses  that 
produce  an  annual  income  of  many  billions 
of  dollars.  This  combine  h.»s  so  much  power 
and  influence  that  it  mav  be  described  as  a 
privale  government  of  organized  crime  iS 
Kept.  No  72.  Organx^ed  Crime  and  lUicn 
Traffic  m  Sarcottc:.  83'.h  Cong  Ut  Sess  at 
117   I  1965  I    I 

These  groups  are  chiefly  active  in 
syndicated  gambling,  the  importation, 
and  distribution  of  narcotics,  and  loan 
sharking,  each  an  offense  which  is  para- 
sitic, corrupting,  and  predatory  in  char- 
acter. Economically,  the  price  Ug  of 
organized  cnme  may  be  conservatively 
put  at  twice  that  of  all  other  crime  com- 
bined 

Organized  cnme  groups,  moreover, 
have  not  confined  their  villamy  to  tradi- 
tional criminal  endeavors,  but  have  in- 
creasingly undertaken  to  subvert  legiti- 
mate businesses  and  unions  For  ex- 
ample, a  leading  young  union  leader— 
and  founder  of  the  new  Independent 
Party  in  New  York  City— was  idenUfied 
In  the  subcommittee  hearings  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  as  a  captain  in 
the  Gambtno  -family  "-Hearings  at 
127.  More  ImporUnt.  these  criminals 
have.  In  some  localities,  established  cor- 
rupt alliances  within  the  processes  of 
our  democratic  society  with  the  police, 
prosecutors,  courts,  and  legislatures 

All   of    this   is.   of   course,   disturbing 
But  the  most  senous  aspect  of  the  chal- 
■<      lenge  that  organized  crune  poses  to  our 
society  Is  the  degree  to  which  its  mem- 
bers have  succeeded   In  placing   them- 
selves   above    the    law.    Since    1960,    the 
date  meaningful  statisUcs  began   to  be 
collected,   the   combined  efforts   of   the 
various    Federal    InvestigaUve    agencies 
have  resulted  in  only  235   Indictments 
InvoUlng    328   defendants   identified    as 
members  of  La  Cosa  Nostra  These  lead- 
ers    moreover,    have    been    notoriously 
successful  in  "getting  off"  even  in  those 
relatively  few  cases  In  which   the  evi- 
dence   has    warranted    the    prosecution 
Our  studies  indicate   that  members  of 
La  Cosa  Nostra  have  obtained  dismissal 
or    acquittal    on     the    charges    leveled 
acainst  them  more  than  twice  as  often, 
for   their   numbers,   as   ordinary   offen- 
ders    69  7  percent  as  again.st  34  8  per- 
cent— See  Congressional   Record,   page 
34389    November   17.    1969    Indeed   17  6 
P'-rccnt  of  the  group  of  La  Cosa  Nostra 
defendants  we  studied — representing  the 
leadership   structure  of   key   families — 
were  able  to  obtain  acquittals  or  dismis- 
sals of  cases  against  them  five  or  more 
limes  each.  The  final  report  in  1965  of 
the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Inves- 
tieations'   examinations   Into   organized 
tiime  and  narcotics  .summed  it  up  this 
way 


The  crime  leaders  are  experienced,  re- 
sourceful, and  shrewd  in  evading  and  dis- 
sipating the  effects  of  established  procedure* 
In  law  enforcement  Their  operating  methods, 
carefully  and  cleverly  evolved  during  several 
decades  of  this  century,  generally  are  highly 
etTectue  foils  against  diligent  police  efforts 
to  obtain  firm  evidence  that  would  lead  to 
prosecution  and  conviction 

The  crime  chieftains,  for  example  have 
de\ eloped  the  process  of  Insulation'  to  a 
remarkable  degree  The  efficient  police  forces 
in  a  particular  area  may  well  be  aware  that 
a  crime  leader  has  ordered  a  murder,  or  Is  an 
important  trafficker  in  narcotics,  or  controls 
an  Illegal  gambling  network,  or  extorts 
\isurlous  gains  from  shylocking  '  ventures. 
Convicting  him  of  his  crimes,  however,  is 
usually  extremely  difficult  and  sometimes  is 
impossible  simply  because  the  top-ranking 
criminal  has  taken  the  utmost  care  to 
insulate  hinuself  from  any  apparent  physical 
connection  with  the  crime  or  with  his  hire- 
ling who  commits  it    ( Report  at  3  ) 

Mr  President,  this  intolerable  degree 
of  immunity  from  legal  accountability 
mui.t  be  put  to  an  end  No  civilized  society 
ran  long  permit  the  operation  within  it 
of  an  underworld  organizaUon  as  power- 
ful and  as  immune  from  social  account- 
ability as  La  Cosa  Nostra.  The  success 
story  of  this  group  is  symbolic  of  the 
breakdown  of  law  and  order  increasingly 
characteristic  of  our  society.  To  hold  the 
allegiance  of  the  now  law-abiding,  society 
must  show  each  man  that  no  man  is 
above  the  law.  The  loopholes  through 
w.  hich  the  leaders  of  organized  cnme  now 
escape  the  processes  of  our  law  must  be 
closed  Justice  and  public  safety  demand 
no  less,  and  it  is  to  this  end  that  S.  30 
has  been  carefully  drafted. 

Mr  President.  I  have  referred  to  the 
fact  that  this  bill  has  11  titles,  and  I 
shall  now  proceed  briefly  to  discuss  the 
separate  titles  of  the  bill 

Xm-E    I — SPECIAL    GRAND    JvnX 

Mr    President,  title  I  of  S    30  esUb- 
lishes  special  grand  Junes  in  the  major 
metropolitan  areas  of  our  Nation  lying 
m  judicial  districts  having  In  excess  of 
4  million  in  population    This  would  In- 
clude    these     districts:     Massachusetts, 
eastern   and   southern   district   of   New 
York.  New  Jersey,  eastern  and  western 
district  of  Pennsylvania,  southern  dis- 
trict of  Florida,  eastern  district  of  Mich- 
igan, northern  and  southern  district  of 
Ohio,  northern  district  of  lUmois.  and 
the  northern  and  southern  districts  of 
California   Where  the  Attorney  General 
determines   a   need   in   other   locations, 
special  grand  Juries  may   also  be  con- 
vened  on   a   case-by-case   basts.   These 
grand  juries  are  required  to  meet  at  least 
once  each   18-month  period    All  grand 
juries  are  broad   based   in   composition 
under  present  law;  special  grand  juries 
will  also  elect  their  foreman  and  deputy 
foreman,  as  Is  currently  the  petit  jury 
practice   To  insure  that  there  Is  no  ar- 
bitrary hampering  of  grand  Jury  efforts, 
the  Jury  Is  given  the  right  to  seek  review 
of  any  dispute  between  the  Jury  and  the 
judge  or  the  prosecutor 

Mr  President.  I  believe  that  the  his- 
tory of  our  Nation,  and  of  other  nations, 
reveals  that  a  government  which  is  de- 
prived of  the  support  of  its  citizens  can- 
not effectively  combat  activity  which  Is 
deemed  criminal.  Tliese  grand  juries,  se- 
lected at  random  from  the  community, 


and  free  of  external  or  Internal  pres- 
sures, will  be  properly  regarded  as  ob- 
jective citizenry  In  their  evaluation  of 
criminal  activities  in  their  community. 
They,  of  course,  will  be  guided  by  the 
prosecutor  in  their  investigations,  and 
their  findings  will  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Judge,  but  the  grand  jury  will  not 
be  controlled.  They  are  empowered  to 
report  their  findings  on  the  standing  of 
their  community  with  respect  to  organ- 
ized crime  and  official  corruption  and 
misbehavior.  TTiey  will  be  empowered  to 
make  suggestions  for  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive measures  which  will  alleviate 
these  community  problems,  thus  passing 
on  the  benefit  of  their  Investigations. 

Mr  President,  who  can  be  more  quali- 
fied to  evaluate  the  problems  of  drug 
traffic  In  the  ghettos  than  the  citizen  who 
Is  exposed  to  this  depravity  on  a  daily 
basis?  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  stop 
the  drug  traffic  or  solve  any  other  prob- 
lem associated  with  organized  crime 
without  the  cooperation  and  participa- 
tion of  those  who  are  the  victims  of  the 
criminal  activity. 

The  reporting  functions  of  the  grand 
jury  in  title  I  are  a  revival  of  the  grand 
Jury  reporting  powers  which  were  a  rea- 
son for  the  creation  of  the  grand  Jury  in 
England.  Originally,  the  grand  Jury  was 
an  administrative  device  to  keep  the 
King  In  touch  with  the  sUte  of  affairs  in 
each  community,  and  to  insure  that  his 
officials  performed  their  functions  cor- 
rectly, as  well  as  a  means  of  accusing 
those  who  violated  the  King's  peace.  This 
was  and  Is  citizen  participation  in  gov- 
ernment at  its  most  basic  level.  As  we 
are  all  aware,  the  difficulty  of  a  central 
government  in  evaluating  the  needs  and 
problems  of  local  communities  are  as 
great  today  as  they  have  ever  been. 

Grand  Jury  report  powers,  although  a 
revival  In  our  present  Federal  system, 
have  been  retained  from  common  law 
or  statutorily  enacted  in  several  of  our 
States.  Their  effectiveness  as  an  instru- 
ment of  reform  was  affirmed  at  our 
hearings  by  Prank  8.  Hogan,  District 
Attorney  of  New  York  County.  Mr. 
Hogan  set  out  several  examples  of  grand 
Jury  reports,  and  evaluated  these  reports 
as  follows : 

Since  1947,  some  20  reports  have  been 
submitted  by  various  grand  juries  of  New 
York  County  discloelng  either  the  non- 
criminal misconduct  of  public  officers  oi 
the  existence  of  conditions  in  pubUc  agen- 
cies or  areas  of  public  interest  which  re- 
quired oorrectlve  leglslaUve  or  administra- 
tive action  I  cite  a  few  instances  of  the 
exercise  of  this  grand  Jury  power  which,  I 
believe,  demonstrate  lt«  effectiveness.  (Hear- 
ings at  353-54  » 

I  have  obtained  copies  of  reports  from 
New  Jersey  and  elsewhere.  On  Decem- 
ber 5,  1969,  for  example.  I  placed  a  copy 
of  a  New  Jersey  report  in  the  Record — 
page  37195 — so  that  each  Member  of  this 
body  could  observe  the  work  product  of 
such  a  grand  jury.  At  that  time,  I  pointed 
out  that  the  reports  authorized  by  tiUe 
I  would  be  subject  to  even  greater  re- 
strictions than  those  now  obtaining  in 
New  Jersey.  I  believe,  in  short,  that  in 
title  I  we  have  fairly  balanced  the  pub- 
lic need  for  disclosure  with  the  Indi- 
vidual's need  for  anonymity. 
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Mr.  President,  objections  were  voiced 
in  our  hearings  and  have  been  voiced  on 
this  floor  to  restoring  to  Federal  Orand 
Juries  these  needed  pwwers.  These  ob- 
jections are  not  new.  Indeed,  they  have 
been  cogently  analyzed  and  refuted  be- 
fore, particularly  in  the  context  of  the 
enactment  of  the  New  York  grand  jury 
statute,  on  which  title  I  is  based.  On 
December  18,  1969. 1  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord— page  39908 — a  most  scholarly  article 
from  the  Columbia  Law  Review  which 
effectively  takes  up  and  answers  each 
of  these  objections.  I  commend  this  arti- 
cle to  this  body  once  again.  Here,  how- 
ever. I  think  it  necessary  to  do  no  more 
than  quote  the  position  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  on  title  I : 

The  principal  objections  to  the  use  of 
grand  Jury  reports  seem  to  be  that  they 
violate  the  traditional  secrecy  of  grand  Jury 
proceedings,  they  expose  grand  Jurors  to 
libel  actions,  they  violate  the  principle  of 
separation  of  powers,  and.  perhaps  most 
Importantly,  they  charge  wrongdoing  while 
effectively  denying  the  use  of  a  Judicial  fo- 
rum In  which  to  reply.  Upon  close  examina- 
tion, the  first  three  of  these  reasons  do  not 
appear  to  bars  much  merit.  The  problem 
of  secrecy  under  Rule  6(e)  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  CrlmlnAl  Procedure  may.  of  course, 
be  solved  by  sUtutory  amendment.  There 
Is  In  fact  already  ample  precedent  under 
Rule  6(e)  for  violation  of  grand  Jury  se- 
crecy when  the  general  welfare  requires  It. 
See,  for  example.  In  Re  PeUtion  for  DU- 
cloaure  of  Evidence  Before  October  19S9 
Grand  Jury.  184  P.  Supp.  38  (EX).  Va.  1960), 
Where  Federal  grand  Jury  minutes  were  made 
available  to  a  Commonwealth  attorney  for 
use  In  State  grand  Jury  proceedings. 

The  libel  objection  can  perhaps  be  dis- 
counted as  the  least  troublesome  since.  In 
light  of  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  on 
this  subject,  grand  Jurors  actions  in  this 
regard  ar«  undoubtedly  privileged. 

The  argument  that  the  grand  Jury  reports 
contravene  the  principle  of  separation  of 
powers  proceeds  on  the  theory  that  the 
grand  Jury,  being  an  appendage  of  the  court, 
should  not  Invade  the  province  of  the  leg- 
islative or  executive  branches  and  charge 
them  with  misconduct  or  inefficiency.  This 
argument  loses  much  of  Its  force,  however, 
when  It  Is  (Considered  that  historically  the 
grand  Jury  has  tor  centuries  exercised  both 
the  reporting  and  indicting  functions,  and 
the  exercise  of  lU  reporting  function  is  log- 
ically no  more  violative  of  the  separation  of 
powers  principle  than  Is  the  indictment  of 
a  governmental  official  for  criminal  conduct 
In  the  performance  of  his  duties.  In  criti- 
cizing public  officers  and  calling  for  Improve- 
ments In  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches,  moreover,  the  grand  Jury  per- 
forms a  function  analogous  to  the  courts 
function  when  It  notes  statutory  defects  and 
suggests  that  the  legislature  consider 
amendment.  As  New  Jersey's  late  Chief  Jus- 
tice Arthur  T.  Vanderbllt  observed,  success 
of  the  separation  of  powers  doctrine  de- 
pends to  some  extent  on  the  Interaction  and 
cooperation  of  the  arms  of  Government,  not 
on  their  total  Isolation  from  each  other.  See 
Vanderbllt,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Separation 
of  Poicers  and  Its  Present  Day  Significance, 
43^5  (1953). 

Finally,  on  this  point.  It  may  be  observed 
that  since  so  much  of  Title  I  changes  the 
basic  character  of  the  grand  Jury  that  In 
effect  it  is  no  longer  merely  an  arm  of  the 
court,  but  a  more  lnder>endent  body,  the 
separation  of  powers  argument  Is  no  longer 
a  valid  obiectlon. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  objection  to  grand 
jury  reports  Is  the  charge  that  they  are  es- 
sentiaJly  lacking  In  fairness  since  they  make 
a  charge  of  wrongdoing  but  deny  the  "ac- 


cused" a  Judicial  forum  In  which  to  reply.  In 
an  attempt  to  meet  thU  criticism,  the  New 
York  legislature  enacted  a  statute.  New  York 
Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  section  253-a, 
effective  July  1,  1964,  which  contains  elabo- 
rate safeguards  such  as  allowing  a  named 
Individual  an  opportunity  to  testify  before 
the  grand  jury  and  file  an  answer  prior  to  the 
filing  of  a  rejwrt,  as  well  as  allowing  an  ap- 
peal to  a  higher  court  before  filing.  The  con- 
stitutionality of  this  New  York  statute  was 
upheld  In  In  Re  Grand  Jury,  January  1967. 
277  N.Y .3.  2d  105  (1967). 

Since  the  present  proposal  is  almost  word 
for  word  Identical  In  Its  substantive  provi- 
sions with  the  New  York  statute,  we  feel  that 
It  meets  the  necessary  test  of  fairness  against 
the  charge  that  it  makes  an  accusation  with- 
out providing  an  adequate  judicial  forum  for 
a  denitU. 

In  sum  then,  we  beUeve  this  revival  of  the 
grand  Jury's  historical  report  making  power. 
83  narrowly  circumscribed  in  this  proposal.  Is 
constitutionally  sound  and  we  support  it  as 
being  In  the  Interest  of  good  and  effective 
government.  (Hearings  at  368-69.) 

Mr.  President,  the  public  is  becoming 
increasingly  aware  of  the  problem  posed 
by  organized  crime  in  our  Nation.  The 
President's  Crime  Conunission  noted  in 
early  1967  that: 

All  available  data  Indicate  that  organized 
crime  flourishes  only  where  it  has  corrupted 
local  officials.  (Reixwtat  191.) 

Numerous  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions have  since  expressed  agreement 
with  this  statement,  including  the  Attor- 
ney General  as  recently  as  December  10, 
1969,  In  commenting  to  the  press  on  the 
recent  shoddng  events  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  We  all  know  of  our  own 
knowledge  that  any  criminal  situation  in 
this  country  can  only  exist  where  either 
the  community  supports  its  existence  or 
the  commiuUty  lacks  effective  weapons  to 
combat  its  existence. 

The  President's  Crime  Commission 
went  on  to  recommend  the  establish- 
ment of  Investigative  grand  juries  to 
combat  organized  crime.  A  means  of  pre- 
venting official  interference  with  the  ju- 
ries and  a  grant  of  the  report  power  were 
also  recommended.  We  have  taken  these 
broad  recommendations  and  refined 
them  to  produce  the  present  title  I. 

Title  I  would  also  bring  within  the 
protection  of  18  U.S.C. !  3500,  grand  jury 
minutes.  Presently,  uniform  statutory 
rules  govern  the  pretrial  discovery  of 
witness*  statements  in  criminal  cases. 
Orand  Jury  statements,  however,  are  not 
included  within  these  rules,  and  diverse 
practices  have  developed.  TiUe  I  would 
bring  the  practices  into  line  with  the 
now  time-tested  procedures  of  section 
3500. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  to 
Implement  these  recommendations.  We 
must  add  to  the  weapons  available 
against  organized  crime,  and  we  must 
enlist  the  citizenry  in  the  fight  in  an  ef- 
fective manner. 

TITLX  n GENERAL   IMMUNITT 

Mr.  President,  titie  II  of  S.  30  is  a 
comprehensive  immunity  provision  de- 
signed to  replace  more  than  50  immunity 
statutes  now  in  operation.  When  S.  30 
was  originally  introduced  its  scope  was 
limited  to  grand  jury  and  court  proceed- 
ings. It  was  designed  to  implement  the 
recommendation  of  the  President's  Crime 
Commission  that  s^h  a  provision  not 
only  was  necessary  iff  the  general  admin- 


istration of  Justice,  but  also  was  essen- 
tial in  the  fight  against  organized  crime. 
During  the  course  of  the  hearings,  how- 
ever, the  National  Commission  on  the 
Reform  of  Federal  Criminal  Laws  Issued 
a  report  recommending  that  comprehen- 
sive reform  EOid  codification  action  be  un- 
dertaken in  this  field.  Accordingly,  title 
II  was  reexamined  in  this  context,  and 
the  decision  was  reached  to  go  forward 
and  properly  to  treat  the  overall  prob- 
lem in  the  administration  of  Justice.  Ti- 
tle n  now  provides  for  Judicial,  admin- 
istrative, and  congressional  immunity 
grants,  subject  to  carefully  framed  safe- 
guards for  individual  liberties,  where  in- 
formation which  may  be  necessary  for 
the  public  interest  Is  likely  to  be  refused 
to  be  provided  on  the  basis  of  the  privi- 
lege against  self-incrimination. 

Mr.  President,  the  relation  between 
the  privilege  against  self-incrimination 
and  immunity  grants  has  been  examined 
by  our  courts  over  a  considerable  period 
of  time.  In  Coumelman  v.  Hitchcock,  142 
UJS.  547  (1892) ,  the  Supreme  Court  in- 
validated an  immunity  statute  which 
only  prevented  evidence  from  being  used 
in  subsequent  court  proceedings,  where 
the  evidence  had  been  compelled  under 
an  Immunity  grant.  The  court  stated: 

It  cotild  not,  and  would  not  prevent  the 
\ise  of  his  testimony  to  search  out  other 
testimony  to  be  used  in  evidence  against 
him  or  his  property,  in  a  criminal  proceed- 
ing in  such  court.  (142  U.S.  at  664.) 

In  respMise  Congress  passed  a  "trans- 
action Immunity"  statute,  which  pro- 
vided that  the  person  compelled  to  tes- 
tify could  not  be  prosecuted,  under  any 
circumstances,  for  the  criminal  activi- 
ties concerning  which  he  had  testified. 
In  Brown  v.  Walker,  161  U.S.  591  (1896), 
this  statute  was  upheld,  despite  the  ar- 
gtiment  that  was  made  that  the  principle 
of  Counselman  should  be  extended  to 
prevent  self -degradation  as  wdl  as  self- 
incrimination.  The  court  answered  this 
contention: 

The  authorities  are  numerous  and  very 
nearly  uniform  to  the  effect  that,  if  the 
proposed  testimony  is  material  to  the  issue 
on  trial,  the  fact  that  the  testimony  may 
tend  to  degrade  the  witness  in  public  esti- 
mation does  not  exempt  him  from  the  duty 
of  disclosure.  A  person  who  commits  a  crim- 
inal act  Is  bound  to  contemplate  the  con- 
sequences of  exposure  to  his  good  name  and 
reputation  and  ought  not  to  call  upon  the 
courts  to  i»otect  that  which  he  has  himself 
esteemed  to  be  of  such  Uttle  value,  (161 
U.S.  at  605.) 

The  court  also  stated : 

Kvery  good  citizen  is  bound  to  aid  In  the 
enforcement  of  the  law,  and  has  no  right  to 
permit  himself,  under  the  pretext  of  shield- 
ing his  own  good  name  to  be  made  the  tool 
of  others  who  are  desirous  of  seeking  shelter 
behind  his  privilege.   (161  U.S.  at  600.) 

Immunity  legislation  remained  at  tliis 
point  until  1964.  In  that  year,  the  Su- 
preme Court  handed  down  MaUoy  v.  Ho- 
gan, 378  U.S.  1  (1964),  and  Murphy  v. 
Vtr^e^Xpnt  Commission,  378  U.S.  52 
{19m^).  In  order  to  make  State  immu- 
nity statutes  valid,  the  court  held  that 
they  must  also  protect  against  Federal 
prosecution.  Drawing  upon  recently  de- 
veloped crimintd  procedure  rulings  on 
the  derivative  suppression  of  evidence, 
the  court  stated: 
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We  hold  ihf  constitutional  rule  to  be  that 
a  state  witness  may  not  b«  compelled  to  give 
testimony  which  may  be  IncrlmlnAllng  under 
federal  law  unless  the  compelled  testimony 
Biid  Its  fruits  cannot  be  used  in  any  manner 
by  federal  offlclals  In  connection  with  a 
criminal  prosecution  against  hlni  i378  US 
at  79  ) 

In  a  footnote.  Mr  Justice  Goldberg 
uent  on  to  stale; 

The  Inderal  rtiuhuritles  h.iir  the  bvirden 
CI  showing  that  their  evidence  is  not  tainted 
b\  establishing  aii  independent  lexltlniaie 
S'nir^e  fir  the  disputed  eMilemr  i /d  at  n 
18  I 

This  is  the  iise-restnctioi,  immunity 
that  is  embodied  in  title  II  Under  It. 
once  a  witness  has  testified.  h&  can  only 
be  prosecuted  for  the  acts  concerning 
which  he  has  been  immunized  if  the 
prosecution  can  establwrfi  an  independ- 
ent, legitimate  .-^ource  for  the  disputed 
evidence  " 

The  President  of  the  United  States  on 
Apnl  23,  1969.  m  his  Message  on  Orga- 
nized Clime,  commended  the  ba-slc  con- 
cept of  Utle  II  to  the  Congress,  stating: 

I  commend  to  the  CongreMi  for  Its  ron- 
alderatlon  I  the  prop<«.il   under  which  I 

a  witness  could  not  be  prosecuted  on 
the  basis  of  a»<thlng  he  said  while  t«stily- 
uig,  but  he  would  not  be  immune  from 
prosecution  ba^ed  on  otiier  evidence  of  his 
offense  (Doc  No  91-105,  House  of  Repre- 
•entatlves    91st  Cong     1st  Set*    .it  5  il969i    i 

Mr  President,  in  a  concurring  opinion 
in  Murphy.  Mr   Justice  White  stated: 

Immunity  must  be  aa  brotul  as  but  not 
harnUuUy  and  waslefully  broader  than,  the 
privilege  agiUnst  .self-mcrlmin  ition  |378 
US   at  107  I 

This  was  but  another  way  of  saying 
that  we  ought  not  tolerate  anything 
which  gives,  in  the  words  of  Mr  Ju5tice 
Holmes  in  Hcxke  v  L'riifed  Siates.  227 
US  131.  144  1913'  a  gratuity  to 
crime  ' 

Mr  President,  since  Murphy,  the 
trend  in  the  laws  of  the  States  appears 
to  t)e  moving  in  escalating  speed  in  the 
direction  of  "use-restriction  '  immunity 
New  York  and  California  embraced  use- 
restrlction  immunity  in  1969  Today's 
New  York  Times  contains  a  report  of  a 
unanimous  decision  of  the  New  Jersey 
Supreme  Court,  which  holds  that  the 
fifth  amendment  only  requires  protec- 
tion from  prosecution  with  regard  to 
statements  made  under  Immunity  and 
from  fruits"  of  compelled  testimony 
This  is  the  theory  embraced  In  title  II 
of  S    30 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  The  New  York 
Times  article  appear  at  this  point  m  my 
remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

[Prom  the  New  Yorlt  Times.  Jan  21,  1970) 
Jersey  s  Crime  UNrr  Is  Upheld  on  Right  To 
Fo«ct:  WrrNESsES  To  Tisnrr 
Trenton,  January  20  —The  power  of  the 
Sta"e  Conrunlssion  of  Investigation  to  seek 
the  indeflnlie  imprisonment  of  witnesses 
who  refuse  to  testify  after  being  granted  im- 
munity from  prosecution  was  unanimously 
upheld  today  by  the  New  Jersey  Supreme 
Court 

The  decision  by  the  state's  highest  court 
clears  the  way  for  an  all-out  investigation  of 
orgnulzed  crime  and  corruption  and  It  places 


three  reputed  Mafia  figure*  cloeer  to  prison 
terms  on  civil  contempt  charges  sought  by 
the  state  last  summer 

The  commission  had  been  forced  to  hold 
off  several  new  inquiries  and  the  original  one 
It  undertook  last  year  into  charges  oX  mob 
inHllration  and  political  corruption  In  the 
Monmouth  County  shore  community  of  Long 
Branch  pending  the  outcome  of  lU  legal 
challengeti  to  lus  most  imptirtant  p>ower-  Its 
right  to  Jail  wline6»es  who  refuse  to  talk 
after  being  a-sAured  that  they  would  not  be 
prosecutes!  for  anv  dis<,li»ures  Uiey  ma<le 

The  three  reputed  Mafia  witness**  are 
Jiiceph  iJi*  Bayotmei  ZuarelU  believed  to 
be  rackets  b«*s  in  Hud.^.>n  County,  Anthony 
lUttle  Pus-svi  Risso  allegedly  Maila  leader 
in  Monmouth  and  Robert  i  Bobby  Basllei 
Occhlptnti  said  u>  be  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Muna  fam.;y  iieaded  by  Slnione  KI//4J  i  .Sam 
i.it>  P'.nniher  I  DeCavalcante 

rnoi'BLr  is  kjmi'oi'nuid 

The  I  lurt  decision  only  compniind.*  Zi- 
rarelUs  prc.blems  with  the  law  since  lie  was 
indicted  by  the  statewide  grand  Jury  for  con- 
spiracv  li)  murder  late  last  year  .\s  for  Ru.sso. 
he  is  free  on  ball  pending  an  appeal  of  a 
six-year  prison  sentence  on  a  perjury  convic- 
uoii  fL)r  Ivliig  li'  a  Monmouth  County  grand 
Jury 

William  ¥  Hyland.  the  Investigation  com- 
mission chairman,  announced  later  that  the 
full  four-man  commission  would  convene 
here  tomorrow  Other  sources  reported  that 
the  cr.nimlsslun  would  then  ask  Superior 
Court  Judge  Frank  J  Klngheld  to  enforce 
t:ie  contempt  citation  ordered  la-sl  summer 
and  Jail  the  three  wltne^es 

Although  the  lawyers  for  the  three  men 
louid  not  be  reached  for  comment  tonight, 
commission  sources  said  they  expected  the 
three  men  to  appeal  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
''islon  In  the  Federal  c«iurlJ5  now  that  they 
had  exhattsted  e\er\  legal  remerly  In  the 
state 

The  courts  decision  which  was  delivered 
by  Chief  Justice  Jo.seph  Welntraub  rejected 
every  argument  made  In  behalf  of  the  three 
men  mc.uding  une  in  which  Uielr  lawjers 
c'Jiitended  that  the  commission  presented 
tlieir  client.s  with  an  impostible  dilemma 

If  their  clients  talked,  the  lawyers  argued, 
they  faced  certain  execuUon  at  the  hands  of 
the  mob  11  they  did  not  talk,  they  faced 
prison  terms  that  could  conceivably  run  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives  The  lawyer*  contended 
that  such  a  choice  deprived  their  clients 
of  due  process  safeguards  embodied  In  the 
Fourth  Am«ndment  to  the  Constitution 

At  a  hearing  last  Deceml>er.  the  ctnirls 
rejected  this  argument  as  •fantastic  beyond 
belief.  '  an  afifront  to  the  court 

ARCVMCNT    IS    atJECTED 

As  fur  the  legal  argument  that  wline«s 
immunity  violated  Fifth  Amendment  protec- 
tion against  self-lncrlmlnallon,  the  court 
declared  that  It  did  not  and  cited  other 
similar  rulings 

•We  are  satisfied,"  the  court  said  •that  the 
Fifth  Amendment  does  not  require  Immunity 
from  prosecution  An  Immunity  of  that 
breadth  exceeds  the  protections  of  Fifth 
Amendment  accords  More  Importantly,  to 
find  that  demand  In  the  Fifth  Amendment 
would  in  practical  terms  deny  state  govern- 
ment access  to  facts  It  must  have  to  meet 
Its  duty  to  secure  the  well-being  of  all  citi- 
zens We  heretofore  deemed  the  Constitution 
to  require  Immunity  against  use  of  testi- 
mony rather  than  immunity  from  prosecu- 
tion  • 

In  essence,  the  court  -..ild  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment protected  the  three  wltne,sEes  from 
prosecution  resulting  from  anything  they 
might  say,  and  not  from  prosecution  entirely 
The  court  als<j  repeated  the  Federal  Court 
rule  that  states  that  the  •fruits'^  of  any 
•compelled  testimony"  may  not  be  used  In 
connection  with  any  Federal  prosecution 

Moreover  the  court  BBld,  •  Tlie  role  of  the 


S  C  I  Is  not  accusatory  and  the  right*  accord- 
ed to  the  individuals  concerned  are  appropri- 
ate and  adequate  in  light  of  the  agency's 
mission  and  powers  •" 

Unlike  grand  Juries  that  seek  Indictments 
and  prosecutors  who  seek  convictions,  the 
Investigation  Commission  seeks  to  publicize 
crime  and  corruption  and  report  its  find- 
ings to  Uie  public,  the  Governor  and  the 
Legislature 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr  President,  in 
liKht  of  present  derivative-suppression 
techniques,  and  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions, to  refu.se  to  enact  use-Immunity 
legislation  is  to  pive  a  "gratuity  to 
crime  "  In  a  society  which  is  beseiged  by 
organized  crime,  the  US,  Senate  is  in 
no  position  to  hand  out  such  gratuities. 
Title  II  would  revoke  the  gratuity  that 
the  member  of  organized  crime  and 
others  now  enjoy  under  present  im- 
munity legislation  and  substitute  for  it 
carefully  drafted  legislation  that  both 
leforms  and  codifies  the  law  in  this  field 

TriLE    III— RECALCrrRANT    WITNESakS 

Mr  President,  neither  the  compulsory- 
process  of  the  grand  Jury  nor  a  grant  of 
Immunity  assures  that  the  testimony  of 
the  witness  will  be  obtained.  When  a  wit- 
ness IS  not  in  a  position  to  Invoke  the 
privilege  against  self-incrimination,  this 
does  not  mean  that  he  will  give  his  full 
cooperation  during  the  investigation.  At 
this  point,  however,  tlie  investigation 
may  be  continued  through  use  of  the 
contempt  power 

The  contempt  power  has  roots  that 
run  deep  in  Anglo-American  legal  his- 
tory, and  under  modem  law  there  Is  no 
question  that  courts  have  the  power  to 
enforce  compliance  with  their  lawful 
orders  Current  Federal  laws  expressly 
confirm  this  ancient  power.  When  sub- 
penaed  before  a  grand  jury,  the  witness 
must  attend.  The  grand  Jury,  however, 
has  no  power  as  such  to  hold  a  witness 
in  contempt  if  he  refuses  to  testify  with- 
out Just  cause.  To  constitute  contempt 
the  refusal  must  come  after  the  court 
has  ordered  the  witness  to  answer  spe- 
cific questions.  Two  courses  are  open 
when  a  witness  then  refuses  to  testify 
after  a  proper  court  order:  civil  or  crim- 
inal contempt. 

Under  civil  contempt,  the  refusal  is 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  court,  and 
the  witness  may  be  confined  until  he 
testifies;  he  is  said  to  carry,  as  the  Court 
noted  in  In  Re  Nevitt.  117  Fed.  449.  461 
(8th  Cir,  19021,  "the  keys  of  the  prison  in 
his  own  pocket,"  Usually,  where  contempt 
is  clear,  no  bail  is  allowed  when  an  ap- 
peal is  taken.  The  confinement  cannot 
extend  beyond  the  life  of  the  grand  jury, 
although  the  sentence  can  be  continued 
or  reimposed  if  the  witness  adheres  to  his 
refusal  to  testify  before  a  successor  grand 
jury. 

Under  criminal  contempt,  after  a  hear- 
ing, the  witness  may  be  imprisoned,  not 
to  compel  compliance  with,  but  to  vindi- 
cate the  courts  order.  Federal  law  re- 
quires a  jiiry  trial  If  the  sentence  to  be 
imposed  will  exceed  6  months.  No  other 
limit  is  set. 

Title  III  of  S.  30  seeks  to  codify  the 
civil  contempt  aspect  of  present  law  as 
it  applies  to  grand  jury  and  court  pro- 
ceedings in  the  area  of  the  refusal  to  give 
required  evidence.  Upon  such  a  refusal, 
the  court  is  explicitly  authorized  to  order 
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the  summary  confinement  of  the  witness, 
and  it  Is  provided  that  no  ball  shall  be 
given  to  the  witness  pending  the  appeal, 
since  this  would  imdermine  the  coercive 
effect  of  the  court's  order  and  result  In 
undue  delay. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  vital  investiga- 
tive tool  for  the  forces  of  law  enforce- 
ment. The  testimony  of  Mr.  Paul  Curran, 
q^iairman  of  the  New  York  State  Com- 
mission of  Investigations,  during  sub- 
committee hearings  on  this  title,  under- 
Imes  the  necessity  for  such  a  provision: 

with  this  grant  of  Immunity  must  be 
coupled  the  right  of  compulsory  process  to 
produce  the  witness,  and  also  the  right  most 
imporuntly.  to  take  meaningful  action 
against  recalcitrant  witnesses.  They  must 
know  that  If  after  receiving  Immunity,  they 
do  not  testify,  they  will  go  to  Jail  until  such 
time  as  they  are  prepared  to  testify.  This 
provUlon  of  S.  30  for  ...  (a)  jail  term  will 
make  it  clear  that  the  Government  really 
means  business,  (Hearings  at  178.) 

Mr.  President,  title  III  also  amends 
title  18,  chapter  49,  United  States  Code, 
section  1073.  entitled  "Flight  to  avoid 
prosecution  or  giving  testimony"  to  in- 
clude flight  to  avoid  contempt  proceed- 
ings. The  pertinent  changes  in  section 
1073  read  as  follows: 

Whoever  moves  or  travels  in  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  with  Intent  either  .  .  . 
(3)  to  avoid  contempt  proceedings  for  al- 
leged disobedience  of  any  lawful  process  re- 
quiring attendance  and  the  giving  of  testi- 
mony or  the  production  of  documentary 
evidence  before  an  agency  of  a  State  em- 
powered by  the  law  of  such  state  to  conduct 
Investigations  of  alleged  criminal  activities, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  45,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years  or  both. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  to  make  this 
change  In  the  Federal  Fugitive  Felony 
Act  was  recently  brought  to  light  in  or- 
ganized crime  Investigations  in  New  Jer- 
^  sey.  Concerned  over  a  growing  awareness 
of  the  sinister  influence  of  organized 
crime  In  the  State,  the  New  Jersey  Legis- 
lature in  1968  created  a  State  commis- 
sion of  Investigation,  which  was  modeled 
on  New  York's  successful  commission.  In 
a  hearing  held  in  July  of  1969.  two  mob 
figures,  Robert  "Bobby  Baslle "  Ochipinti 
and  Frank  Cocchiaro,  both  lieutenants 
of  Cosa  Nostra  boss  Slmone  Rlzzo  "Sam 
the  Plumber"  De  Cavalcante  of  New  Jer- 
sey, after  being  subpenaed  by  the  com- 
mission, walked  out  of  the  State  Hotise 
in  Trenton  during  a  break  in  the  hear- 
ing and  fled  the  State  to  avoid  contempt 
charges  for  refusing  to  answer  questions. 
Unlike  a  witness  who  flees  to  avoid  grand 
Jury  or  court  testimony,  these  two  mob- 
sters could  not  be  picked  up  by  the  FBI 
for  unlawful  flight.  Instead,  the  time- 
consuming  process  of  State  extradition 
had  to  be  imdertaken. 

Mr.  President,  this  defect  In  the  law 
may  be  easily  remedied.  With  the  addi- 
tion of  but  a  few  words  to  the  statute,  it 
will  be  possible  to  use  the  FBI  to  help 
States  such  as  New  Jersey,  now  seeking 
to  clean  its  own  house,  to  help  them- 
selves. 

TITLS    rV^FALSE    DECLARATIONS 

Mr.  President,  title  rv  of  S.  30  repre- 
sents the  best  efforts  of  the  committee 
to  Insure  that  truthful  testimony  will 
be  given  In  oiu-  grand  juries  and  courts. 

Organized  crime's  defeat  of  Investiga- 
tions and  prosecutions  through  the  fab- 


ricated story  has  occasioned  our  reex- 
amination of  the  law  in  this  area.  How- 
ever, the  reforms  Implemented  by  these 
rules  of  pleading  and  evidence  ought  not 
be  artificially  limited  to  organized  crime 
cases.  At  present.  Federal  law  interposes 
several  impediments  to  securing  truth- 
ful testimony.  As  we  all  are  aware,  the 
usual  standard  of  proof  in  a  criminal 
prosecution  is  proof  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt.  Meeting  that  standard,  however, 
is  not  suCQclent  to  secure  a  conviction  for 
perjury.  If  the  proof  Is  circumstantial 
and  not  direct,  no  conviction  may  be  ob- 
tained. For  reasons  rooted  in  medieval 
law — possessing  no  contemporary  rele- 
vance— the  testimony  of  one  witness,  no 
matter  how  trustworthy,  reliable  or  suffi- 
cient— standing  alone — is  not  legally 
adequate  for  a  perjury  conviction. 

To  remedy  this  situation  we  have  ap- 
proved title  IV,  which  Implements  the 
the  President's  Cilme  Commission  rec- 
ommendation : 

Congress  and  the  States  should  abolish  the 
rigid  two-witness  and  direct-evidence  rules 
In  perjury  prosecutions,  but  retain  the  re- 
quirement of  proving  an  intentional  false 
statement.  (Report  at  201.) 

The  Crime  Commission  reported  that 
the  incidence  of  perjury  is  higher  In 
organized  crime  cases  than  in  routine 
criminal  matters.  We  all  know  that  per- 
jury prosecutions  are  rarely  successful. 
The  effect  of  this  lack  of  success  upon 
the  initiation  of  prosecutions  is  obviolfc. 
Again,  we  can  easily  infer  the  likelihood 
of  perjury  in  instances  of  organized 
crime  prosecutions,  due  to  well-estab- 
lished witness-intimidation  efforts  of  the 
underworld.  The  Department  of  Justice 
endorsed  this  provision,  stating: 

■We  .  .  .  agree  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  President's  Commission  that  abolition  of 
these  rules  Is  desirable.  (Hearings  at  371.) 

There  are  at  lesist  two  other  barriers 
to  obtaining  truthful  testimony.  Under 
present  law,  even  If  a  witness  makes  two 
statements  which  are  so  patently  contra- 
dictory that  one  or  the  other  must  be 
false,  the  prosecution  must  nevertheless 
prove  which  of  the  statements  is  false 
and  then  prove  an  intentional  falsehood. 
In  accord  with  the  commission  recom- 
mendation, the  committee  rightfully  re- 
tained the  requirement  that  an  intent  to 
falsify  be  shown.  However.  If  one  of  two 
statements  logically  must  be  false,  then 
title  IV  recognizes  that  fact. 

The  last  Impediment  to  the  telling  of 
truth  is  that  imder  present  Federal  law 
one  is  not  allowed  to  recant,  correct  un- 
truthful statements,  and  escape  prosecu- 
tion. Therefore,  at  present  a  witness  Is 
discouraged  from  correcting  untruthful 
testimony.  Title  IV  would  allow  one  to 
avoid  criminal  liability  by  correcting  his 
testimony,  so  long  as  it  Is  not  already 
apparent  by  other  testimony  that  he  is 
lying,  or  so  long  as  he  has  not  substan- 
tially misled  the  proceeding  by  his  orig- 
inal untruthful  testimony. 

Mr.  President,  title  IV  encourages 
truth  by  facilitating  the  prosecution  of 
those  who  have  lied  and  by  encouraging 
the  correction  of  testimony  without  fear 
of  prosecution.  I  am  firm  in  my  belief 
that  this  body  should  do  everything  In 
its  power  to  make  certain  that  there  are 
no  impediments  to  truthful  testimony  In 


the  administration  of  justice  In  the  Fed- 
eral courts — In  all  cases  as  well  as  the 
more  serious  organized  crime  cases. 

TITLE  V WITNESS  PROTECTION   FACILITIE.S 

Mr.  President,  title  V.  providing  wit- 
ness facilities,  was  drafted  in  response 
to  the  overv.helming  difficulty  of  insur- 
ing that  witnesses  in  organized  crime 
cases  are  produced  alive  and  unintimi- 
dated  at  trial.  If  witne.sses  have  a  duty 
to  give  to  society  the  benefit  of  their 
testimony,  then  surely  society  owes  to 
them  every  protection  It  can  offer.  Title 
V  affords  broad  power  to  the  Attorney 
General  to  care  for  witnesses  and  their 
families  as  long  as  there  is  jeopardy  to 
the  life  or  person  of  a  witness  or  a  mem- 
ber of  his  family.  The  Attorney  General 
may  offer  these  facilities  to  witnesses, 
but  of  course  cannot  require  them  to  ac- 
cept his  offer. 

This  title  is  also  in  response  to  a  rec- 
ommendation of  the  President's  Crime 
Commission.  It  has  the  full  support  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  recount  horror  stories 
showing  the  extent  of  torture  and  terror- 
ism practiced  by  organized  crime  in  its 
efforts  to  prevent  unfavorable  testimony. 
Sixffice  it  for  present  purposes  to  note  the 
testimony  of  the  Attorney  General  that 
between  1961  and  1965,  the  organized 
crime  pn>gram,  despite  attempts  to  offer 
protection,  lost  25  Informants.  Hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Administra- 
tive Practice  and  Procedure  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  89th 
Congress,  first  session,  part  3,  at  1158 — 
1965.  More  need  not  be  added.  All  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  are  aware  of  the  need 
to  protect  Govenrnient  witnesses  against 
retribution  by  mob  enforcers. 

TITLE    VI — DEPOSITIONS 

Mr,  President,  title  VI  deals  with  the 
taking  of  depositions  to  preserve  evidence 
in  Federal  criminal  cases.  Such  a  meas- 
ure was  included  in  S.  30  when  it  was 
introduced,  and  its  provisions  were  re- 
vised and  improved  considerably  while 
the  bill  was  In  committee. 

The  proposed  section  would  expand  the 
present  right  of  a  defendant  imder  rule 
15  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure to  seek  court  permission  to  take 
the  deposition  of  his  own  witnesses,  and 
would  extend  the  srme  right  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. Like  rule  15,  the  section  would 
permit  such  depositions  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  a  party's  own  evi- 
dence, not  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
the  opponent's  evidence.  At  the  same 
time,  the  proposed  section  contains  full 
guarantees  of  the  defendant's  rights  to 
counsel  and  to  cross-examination  of  the 
deponent.  Title  VI  is  desig:ned  to  fill  a 
gap  In  our  criminal  procedure  that  some- 
times is  important  in  other  than  syndi- 
cate cases,  but  most  frequently  is  a  frus- 
trating problem  in  organized  crime 
prosecutions. 

The  leaders  of  organized  crime  daily 
conduct  their  criminal  activities  and 
shady  businesses  by  intimidating  citi- 
zens and  bribing  officials.  In  the  rare  case 
in  which  the  Government  can  overcome 
the  difficulties  in  gathering  evidence  and 
can  obtain  an  indictment.  It  is  an  all  too 
common  step  for  the  Mafia  boss  to  resort 
to  the  same  techniques.  Intimidation  and 
bribery  of  witnesses,  in  order  to  obtain 
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a  di>nus6al  of  the  charge  or  a  not  guilty 
verdict.  Should  witnesses  prove  stubborn 
and  honest,  some  organized  crime  fig- 
ure.-; have  shown  Ultle  hesiutlon  to  mur- 
der witnesses.  The  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Marjiand  'Mr.  Tydincs'. 
in  givuit;  the  subcommittee  testimony 
baied  in  part  on  his  own  ex;;ericnre  as 
US.  Attorney  for  Marsland.  aptly 
stated. 

UiiimpUcaird  wunesies  have  been,  and 
are  no-x.  reguLuly  bribed,  threatened,  or 
murdered  Scares  of  cases  ha. e  been  lost  be- 
c.\ii  =  e  key  aUnesse?  turned  up  in  rivers  la 
cr-ncre-e  boot;  V.ctims  ha.e  been  crushed- 
James  Bond  like — aloii?  ulth  their  automo- 
b.les  by  hydraulic  machines  in  syndlcate- 
ownod  junkyards   (Hearings  at  161  ) 

Title  VI  Is  designed  to  protect  that  evi- 
dence, and  evidence  In  other  ca.-es  in 
danger  of  destruction  or  lav^;.  in  two 
w  ays 

By  authorizing  the  taking  and  record- 
ing of  evidence  under  full  guarantees  of 
counsel  and  cross-examination,  title  VI 
would  preserve  the  evidence  which  a 
witness  had  to  offer  in  a  form  which 
could  be  used  at  trial  if  and  only  if  the 
evidence  became  otherwise  unavailable. 
In  addition,  by  preserving  the  evidence 
which  an  Individual  could  give,  title  VI 
would  largely  eliminate  any  incentive 
of  a  defendant  or  his  organized  crime 
associates  to  threaten.  Injure,  or  kill  the 
witness.  Indeed,  depositions  may  be  more 
effective  than  stone  walls  and  guards  In 
protecting  the  lives  of  informants  and 
other  citizens  with  information  concern- 
ing organized  crime. 

Tn-LT    VU  — LmC.tTlON    CON'.E«.SINC 

socacts  or  iviutNat 

Mr  President,  title  vn  Is  designed  to 
regulate  motions  to  suppress  evidence. 

Title  VII  recognizes  that  suppression 
of  evidence  litigation  is  a  major  cause 
of  undue  expense,  delay  and  distraction 
of  emphasis  In  criminal  cases;  that  pres- 
ent rules  for  disclosure  of  information 
in  connection  with  suppression  claims  re- 
cult  in  the  revelation  of  information 
which  is  irrelevant  to  the  claims  and 
seriously  harms  specified  public  interests; 
and  that  when  the  suppression  motions 
concern  evidence  of  events  occurring 
years  after  the  acts  which  are  the  bases 
of  the  motions,  the  adverse  results  are 
aggravated,  the  motions  cannot  reliably 
be  resolved,  and  it  Is  virtually  certain 
that  the  evidence  is  not  suppressible. 

To  remedy  this  disturbing  situation, 
title  vn  requires  the  opponent  of  a  sup- 
pression motion  to  admit  or  deny  the  oc- 
currence of  the  unlawful  act  which  the 
mo\ing  party  claims  renders  the  chal- 
lenged evidence  Inadmissible  It  also 
provides  that  disclosure  of  information 
in  connection  with  a  suppression  motion 
may  not  be  required  unless  the  informa- 
tion .may  be  relevant  and  disclosure  Is 
in  the  mtercst  of  Justice  and  forbids 
consideration  of  a  claim  that  evidence 
of  an  event  Is  madmisslble  because  In- 
directly derived  from  an  unlawful  act 
occurring  more  than  5  years  earlier.  The 
combined  effect  of  these  provisions 
should  be  to  mitigate  many  of  the  ob- 
jectionable aspects  of  suppression  liti- 
gation. 

Tlie    most   common    situation    which 
would  be  covered  by  title  VII  is  a  crim- 


inal trial  In  which  a  defendant  who  at 
some  Ume.  perhai's  m  the  distant  past, 
wais  tlie  victim  of  illegal  but  unrelated 
police  conduct  seeks  to  delay  and  confuse 
the  trial  of  whether  he  Is  Innocent  or 
guilty  by  filing.  exUnisively  htigating. 
and.  if  nece.'^sary.  appealing  a  claim  that 
the  evidence  to  be  used  against  him  by 
the  Government  was  in  some  way  derived 
from  the  police  violation. 

Under  present  law,  the  defendant  can 
pursue  such  a  diversionarv-  tactic  with 
great  success,  since  the  Supreme  Court 
thi.s  year  e.stabli^hed  a  broad  and  abso- 
lute rule  for  .such  ca.se.s  in  Alderman  v 
Vnitrd  States.  394  US  165  '1969'.  In 
the  Alderman  case,  the  Court  held  that, 
once  a  defendant  claiming  evidence 
acam.s-L  him  is  the  Indirect  fruit  of  elec- 
tronic surveillance  has  established  that 
his  own  interests  were  unconstitution- 
ally invaded,  he  must  be  given  confi- 
dential materials  in  tlie  Government's 
fi;e.s  to  aid  him  in  establi.shmg  that  evi- 
dence against  him  was  derived  from  the 
surveillance.  The  Court  declined  to  place 
any  limitation  upon  the  rule  or  to  permit 
a  trial  court  to  screen  the  Governments 
confidential  files  for  possible  relevance, 
even  in  cases  where  the  surveillance 
bears  no  possible  relauonship  to  the 
defendant  s  cnme. 

Because  the  Alderman  decision  Is  un- 
qualified. It  encourages  defendants  who 
at  any  tune  have  been  unlawfully  sur- 
veyed to  file  motions  to  suppress  the 
evidence  in  every  case  against  them,  how- 
ever unrelated  to  the  surveillance,  know- 
ing that  the  motion  Is  certain  to  bring 
them  either  disclosure  of  confidential 
files  or.  If  disclosure  would  be  too  harm- 
ful to  the  Government,  dismissal  of  the 
charges  against  them.  Thus,  the  Alder- 
man case  has  begun  to  make  a  slpnlfl- 
cant  contribution  to  delay  of  criminal 
cases,  which  already  had  begun  to  reach 
crisis  proportions.  The  Preiiident's  Com- 
mission on  Crime  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, for  example,  found  that  great 
increases  in  pretrial  motions  were  a 
major  cause  of  a  doubling  from  1960  to 
1965  of  the  tune  required  to  prosecute 
a  District  felony  case,  and  suggested  that 
in  view  of  "excessive"  delays  in  criminal 
cases — (jreater  priority  should  attach  to 
efforts  aimed  at  accommodating — ju- 
dicial and  legislative  requirements,  regu- 
latins  the  conduct  of  trials  and  securing 
the  rights  of  defendants,  with  the  goal 
of  expeditious  handling  of  criminal 
cases.'  Report  at  256.  266-68—1966.  Title 
vn  Is  just  an  effort.  Unlike  the  Alder- 
man decision  Itself,  title  VII  accommo- 
dates the  Interests  of  a  defendant  with 
thoee  of  society,  and  promises  justice  to 
both  parties  to  a  criminal  case. 

The  urgency  for  the  enactment  of  title 
vn  has  been  stressed  by  Uie  Department 
of  Justice.  The  Department  supports  the 
measure  and  has  Informed  the  subcom- 
mittee that  the  sort  of  disclosure  re- 
quired by  the  Alderman  decision  often 
leads  unnecessarily  to  flij^ht  by  suspects 
who  are  under  Investigation,  destruction 
of  evidence,  harm  to  the  repuUtions  of 
Innocent  third  parties,  danger  to  under- 
cover agents  and  citizens  Informants,  and 
deterrence  of  w  Itnesses  from  coming  for- 
ward  with  evidence.  Tlie  Department  also 
revealed  that,  in  their  experience,  pro- 


tective court  orders  to  limit  disclosure  to 
defendants  and  tlicir  counsel  have  not 
been  effective. 

The  existing  law  i.s  an  exercise  in 
futility.  It  has  been  applied  for  example. 
in  Axuppa  v  Vnitcd  States.  394  U.S.  310 
1 19G9'.  to  require  disclosure  to  an  orga- 
nized crime  figure  who.  after  being  over- 
heard during  an  organized  crime  surveil- 
lance, was  picked  up  by  a  forest  ranger 
for  violating  migratory  bird  laws.  The 
notorious  cases  of  Alderman  himself. 
Ca-^sius  Clay,  and  James  Hoffa  were  all 
remanded  to  the  district  courts  for  hear- 
ings under  Alderman.  After  ordering  and 
supervising  full  disclosure  and  then  sit- 
ting through  full  hearings  in  which  the 
defendants  tried  to  establish  links  be- 
tween their  electronic  surveillance  and 
the  evidence  in  their  cases,  each  of  the 
three  courts  concluded  that  tliere  was 
absolutely  no  relationship.  Indeed,  the 
judge  in  the  Clay  case,  after  evaluating 
w  hat  the  disclosure  and  hearing  had  con- 
tributed to  his  consideration  of  the  mo- 
tion to  suppress,  concluded  that  he  could 
reliably  have  made  his  ruling  on  the 
motion  after  a  simple  In  camera  Inspec- 
tion. 

There  is  no  constitutional  obstacle  to 
enactment  of  title  VII,  since  the  Alder- 
man decision  was  an  exercise  of  the 
Supreme  Courts  supervisory  jurisdiction 
over  the  lower  Federal  courts  and  not  a 
constitutional  Interpretation.  Title  vn 
fully  protects  the  right  of  a  defendant 
to  challenge  inadmissible  evidence  and 
grants  to  the  Government  only  the  two 
minimal  safeguards  necessary  to  pre- 
vent abuse  of  motions  to  suppress  evi- 
dence. There  Is  no  reason  to  permit  de- 
fendants to  engage  In  such  dilatory  pro- 
ceedings in  extreme  cases  title  vn  will 
deal  only  with  such  marginal  cases  and 
will  advance  the  public  Interests  by  pro- 
tecting them  from  organized  crime  and 
by  promoting  efficient  functioning  of  our 
courts. 

TtrLK    Vta STNDICATEB    CAMBUNO 

Mr.  President,  the  general  consensus 
of  opinion  among  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials Is  that  gambUng  is  the  greatest 
source  of  revenue  for  organized  crime. 
The  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Inves- 
tigations' examination  of  gambling  and 
organized  crime,  m  the  hearings  of  which 
I  was  privileged  to  be  chairman,  con- 
cluded: 

Although  estimates  of  the  revenue  ob- 
tained through  Illegal  gambUng  vary— it- 
was  generally  agreed— that  the  flow  of  money 
to  bookmakers  taking  bets  on  horse  races 
and  sporting  evenu  totals  billions  of  dol- 
lars annually  Report  at  2. 

Organized  crime,  of  course,  does  not 
limit  Its  Ulegal  gambling  operations  to 
horse  racing  and  sporting  events.  It  also 
includes  gambling  in  the  form  of  lot- 
teries, dice  games,  and  Illegal  casinos. 
More  recently,  the  President's  Crime 
CommLssion  estimated  the  annual  gross 
revenue  to  organized  crime  from  gam- 
bling In  the  United  States  at  from  $7  to 
$50  bUllon.  Report  at  189.  The  Commis- 
sion Indicated  that  an  analysis  of  orga- 
nized crime  betting  operations  showed 
the  profit  to  be  as  high  as  one-third  of 
gross  revenue  and  concluded  that  while 
It  was  difficult  to  judge  the  acciuTicy  of 
these  figures,  even  tlie  most  conservative 
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estimates  put  a  ^bstantlal  amount  of 
capital  In  the  hands  of  organized  crime 
Ic&dcrs 

Mr.  President,  It  is  from  these  huge 
gambling  profits  that  organized  crime  is 
able  to  finance  other  Uliclt  operations 
such  as  narcotics,  loan  sharking,  prosti- 
tution, and  bootlegging.  This  large  source 
of  illegally  gained  revenue  also  makes  it 
possible  for  organized  crime  to  infiltrate 
and  pollute  legitimate  business. 

The  President  in  his  message  on  orga- 
nized crime  in  April  of  last  year,  charac- 
terized gambling  Income  as  the  "lifeline 
of  organized  crime, '  and  suggested  that 
if  we  can  cut  or  constrict  it  we  will  be 
striking  close  to  its  heart.  Document  No. 
91-105.  House  of  Representatives.  91st 
Congress,  first  session,  at  6 — 1969. 1  need 
not  emphasize  too  highly  that  it  is  in  the 
field  of  gambling  that  the  mob  leader  is 
most  vulnerable  to  honest  law  enforce- 
ment. If  we  can  remove  the  syndicate 
gambler  from  circulation,  we  will  have  at 
the  same  time  largely  eliminated  the  ex- 
tortioner, the  corrupter,  the  robber,  and 
the  murderer — the  gangster  himself. 

One  of  the  inevitable  byproducts  of 
Illicit  gambling,  moreover,  Is  corrup- 
tion— of  the  police,  the  prosecutor,  the 
courts — Indeed,  the  whole  system  of 
criminal  justice.  Gamblers  and  book- 
makers, in  order  to  be  free  to  operate. 
must  pay  off  someone.  The  President  In 
his  message  on  organized  crime  put  it 
this  way: 

It  la  gftmbltng  which  provides  the  bulk  of 
the  revenues  that  eventually  go  into  usuri- 
ous loans.  brll>e8  of  police  and  local  oOclals, 
"campaign  contributions"  to  politicians  .  .  . 
and  to  pay  for  the  large  stables  of  lawyers 
and  accountants  and  assorted  professional 
men  who  are  In  the  hire  of  organized  crime. 
(/bid.) 

The  report  of  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  on  Gambling 
and  Organized  Crime  described  the  prob- 
lem as  follows: 

It  must  be  conceded  that  for  various  rea- 
sons, mostly  Justifiable  and  understandable, 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  cannot  ade- 
quately cope  with  the  grave  Internal  thr«at 
posed  by  organized  crime.  Jurisdictional  lim- 
itations and  lack  of  sufDclent  funds  to  pro- 
vide adequate  manpower  or  modem  equip- 
ment are  among  the  most  frequently  cited 
obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  this  objective. 
While  most  local  law  enforcement  oflUclals 
and  prosecutors  are  honest  and  dedicated 
In  their  efforts  to  stamp  out  organized  crime, 
too  often  local  criminal  statutes  are  not 
vigorously  enforced  or  prosecuted  because  a 
dishonest  policeman  or  prosecutor  Is  moti- 
vated solely  by  flnanclal  or  political  gain. 
(Report  at  1.) 

The  junior  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  in  the  course  of  those 
hearings,  during  an  exchange  with  Jacob 
Grumet.  a  member  of  the  Commission 
of  Investigation  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  aptly  expressed  it  this  way: 

You  and  I  know  what  the  problem  Is.  They 
buy  off  the  Judge,  they  buy  off  the  prosecu- 
tor, they  buy  off  the  sheriff,  and  they  buy 
off  the  law  enforcement  officers  locally,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly.  (Hearings,  Part  1,  at  31.) 

Today's  corruption  Is  less  visible,  more 
subtle  and  therefore  more  difficult  to  de- 
tect and  assess  than  the  corruption  of 
the  prohibition  era.  But  organized  crime 
flourishes  only  where  it  has  corrupted 
local  officials.  And  as  the  scope  and  va- 


riety of  organized  crime's  activities  have 
expanded,  its  need  to  involve  public  of- 
ficials at  every  level  of  local  (jovem- 
ment  has  grown. 

Mr.  President,  something  must  be 
done  to  stop  this  flow  of  money  to  orga- 
nized crime  from  gambling  enterprises, 
and  we  must  stop  the  corruption  of  local 
officials  and  law-enforcement  officers  by 
organized  crime.  To  do  this  we  need  new 
weapons.  Title  'Vni  would  give  the  Fed- 
eral Government  two  new  means  to  aid 
the  States  in  combatting  large-scale 
gambling.  Part  A  contains  special  find- 
ings on  the  character  of  syndicated  gam- 
bling. Part  B  of  title  vm  would  make  it 
a  felony  for  large-scale  gamblers  and 
law-enforcement  officers  or  public  offi- 
cials to  conspire  to  obstruct  enforcement 
of  State  and  local  laws  against  gambling 
through  bribery  of  governmental  offi- 
cials. Part  C  of  this  title  would  make  it 
a  Federal  offense  to  engage  in  a  large- 
scale  business  enterprise  of  gambling. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
make  <me  thing  very  clear.  No  part  of 
this  tiUe  will,  or  Is  Intended  to.  preempt 
local  efforts  in  this  area,  but  it  will  add 
to  such  local  efforts  the  expertise,  the 
manpower  and  the  full  resources  of  the 
Federal  Biu-eau  of  Investigation,  and 
other  appropriate  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

There  Is  one  other  important  point 
that  I  have  not  touched  upon,  and  it  is 
a  point  on  which  the  Congress  carmot 
legislate.  I  refer  to  public  apathy  about 
gambling — indeed.  about  organized 
crime  in  general.  The  public  must<be  in- 
formed of  the  dangers  of  organized 
crime  and  must  be  made  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  each  bet  with  the  local 
bookie,  no  matter  how  small,  is  not  a 
harmless  diversion  but  is  a  part  of  a 
large-scale  process  leading  to  the  even- 
tual decay  of  his  community,  for  the  ef- 
fects of  apathy  poison  our  whole  well- 
being.  The  late  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  com- 
menting on  the  relation  between  orga- 
nized crime  and  street  crime,  put  it  well : 

Crime  in  the  streets  Is  directly  related  .  .  . 
to  public  apettay  about  organized  crime.  The 
young  man  in  the  ghetto  who  decides  to 
steal  rather  than  make  that  extra  effort  to 
find  work  Is  unquestionably  Influenced  by 
the  success  which  the  numbers  runner  down 
the  block  has  had.  The  bookmaker  or  the 
narcotics  pusher  Is  all  too  often  the  only 
conspicuous  figure  of  success  in  the  ghetto, 
the  one  who  has  demonstrated  how  to  beat 
the  system  and  gain  wealth  and  prominence. 
Similarly,  the  worker  who  belongs  to  a  cor- 
rupt union,  or  the  businessman  who  must 
pay  proteotlon  to  keep  his  business  or  his 
life,  are  taught  every  day — as  are  their  chil- 
dren— that  our  legal  system  has  nothing  to 
offer  them.  As  long  as  the  public  cares  too 
little  about  the  racketeers  who  control  the 
gambUng  and  the  narcotics  and  the  prostitu- 
tion that  feed  upon  the  poor  and  the  weak, 
there  will  be  youngsters  who  see  the  gang- 
ster's way  as  the  model,  the  path  to  follow. 
(Address  before  the  Columbia  Law  School 
Porum,  Jan.  19.  1967,  reprinted  In  113  Cong. 
Rec.  1243  (Jan.  23,  1967) .) 

It  is  in  this  context,  particularly,  that 
the  Senate  must  assess  part  D,  which 
would  set  up,  2  years  after  the  enactment 
of  the  bill,  a  Commission  To  Review  Na- 
tional Policy  Toward  GambUng.  Federal 
concern  over  gambling  has  a  long  his- 
tory. Nevertheless,  it  is  time  to  take  stock 
of  where  our  Nation  Is  and  what  direc- 


tion it  should  take  in  the  future.  'We 
know  too  Uttle  about  the  full  scope  of  the 
impact  of  syndicated  gambling  and  at- 
tendant police  corruption  on  our  society, 
or  about  the  most  realistic  way  to  re- 
spond to  them.  There  is  a  need  here  for 
careful  study  and  public  enlightenment 
after  the  formulation  of  prudent  action 
plans. 

rnXE  IX — RACKETEEH-INFT-UENCED  AND  CORRUPT 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  President,  title  IX  of  S.  30,  orig- 
inally introduced  as  S.  1861.  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
these  terms: 

The  Department  favors  the  objectives  of 
S.  1861  and  believes  that  with  some  possible 
revisions  its  combination  of  criminal  penal- 
ties and  civil  remedies,  which  has  been 
highly  effective  In  removing  and  preventing 
harmful  behavior  in  the  field  of  trade  and 
commerce,  may  be  effectively  utilized  to  re- 
move the  influence  of  organized  crime  from 
legitimate  business.   (Hearings  at  404,  405.) 

The  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee have  now  agreed  with  the  Depart- 
ment on  their  suggested  revisions  and. 
along  with  other  Improving  amend- 
ments, have  aF*>roved  title  IX. 

The  infiltration  of  legitimate  business 
by  organized  crime  has  been  increasingly 
documented  in  the  past  year.  Once  it  in- 
vades a  legitimate  field  of  endeavor,  the 
mob  quickly  brings  with  it  a  full  range 
of  corrupt  practices.  It  sometimes  uses 
terror  tactics  to  obtain  a  larger  share 
of  the  market.  Labor  unions  are  infil- 
trated, and  then  labor  peace  is  sold  to 
businesses.  This  does  not  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  the  workingman.  To  the  con- 
trary, for  example,  as  documented  in 
the  grand  jtiry  report  I  noted  earlier 
and  inserted  in  the  Record  on  December 
5,  1969,  in  New  Jersey  members  of  the 
mob  recently  required  payments  from 
a  contractor  so  that  nonimion  men  could 
work  at  lower  wages  on  a  project.  In 
business,  the  mob  bleeds  a  firm  of  assets, 
then  takes  bankruptcy.  It  steals  securities 
and  then  uses  the  stolen  securities  to 
fraudulently  obtain  funds  from  lending 
institutions.  It  evades  taxes  and  thereby 
gains  an  unfair  advantage.  It  monopo- 
lizes goods  and  services  and  thereby 
raises  prices.  Through  the  violence  used 
in  its  operations  and  its  rigidly  enforced 
code  of  silence,  as  well  tis  exploitation  of 
nonmembers  in  its  schemes,  the  mob 
seeks  to  gain  immunity  from  the  rules 
of  our  society  governing  business  and 
labor  practices.  We  cannot  afford  to  al- 
low it  to  succeed  in  this  endeavor. 

Mr.  President,  title  IX  is  aimed  at  re- 
moving organized  crime  from  our  legiti- 
mate organizations.  Experience  has 
shown  that  it  is  insufficient  to  merely 
remove  and  imprison  individual  mob 
members.  Title  DC  attacks  the  problem 
by  providing  a  means  of  wholesale  re- 
moval of  organized  crime  from  our  or- 
ganizations, prevention  of  their  return 
and,  where  possible,  forfeiture  of  their 
ill-gotten  gains. 

TiUe  rx  uses  three  primai-y  devices  to 
achieve  these  ends — criminal  forfeiture, 
civil  remedies  which  have  proven  suc- 
cessful in  the  antitrust  area,  and  a  num- 
ber of  civil  investigative  procedures. 

The  concept  of  criminal  forfeiture  is 
an  old  one  in  our  common  law.  It  was 
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extensively  used  in  England  and  had 
some  limited  use  in  the  Colonies.  Title  DC, 
drawing  on  Uus  early  histoi-y.  would  for- 
feit the  ill-gotten  gains  of  cruninals 
where  they  enter  or  operate  an  organiza- 
tion through  a  pattern  of  racketeerinsr 
activity.  To  brmg  this  special  criminal 
remedy  into  play,  the  offender  must  be 
iharueable  in  the  commisMon  of  at  least 
two  racketeering  act^.  each  of  which 
is   a   crime   apart   from    title   IX 

S.nce  enactmeiu  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Act  in  1890,  the  courts  have  used 
several  equitable  remedies,  and  developed 
new  ones  to  implement  the  language  of 
15  US  C.  sections  1  and  2  I  believe,  and 
numerous  others  have  expressed  a  simi- 
lar belief,  that  these  equitable  devices 
can  prove  efTective  In  cleaning  up  orga- 
nizations corrupted  by  the  forces  of  or- 
ganized crime.  The  first  step  in  clean- 
ing up  an  organization  will  be  to  require 
the  mob  to  divest  itself  of  its  holdings  in 
legitimate  endeavors,  where  its  members 
have  abused  that  right  by  the  condemned 
practices.  In  some  cases,  the  organiza- 
tion will  no  doubt  be  so  corrupt  that  it 
will  have  to  be  dissolved.  Once  the  mob 
IS  removed,  an  injunction  against  its 
members  ever  again  entering  that  par- 
ticular type  of  organization  should  prove 
efTective  to  prevent  its  return  to  cor- 
rupt anew. 

As  the  criminal  process  has  a  grand 
Jury  for  Investigations,  the  civil  proc- 
ess will  need  an  investigative  arm  to 
determine  whether  there  have  been  vio- 
lations. To  accomplish  this  end.  the  At- 
torney General  is  authorized  to  use  cither 
a  civU  investigative  demand  or  Investi- 
gative powers  now  existing  in  other 
agencies 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  there 
are  some  who  are  not  aware  of  the  ex- 
tent of  Infiltration  of  our  legitimate  or- 
ganizations by  the  mob.  The  fact^,  how- 
ever, are  truly  disturbing 

According  to  Internal  Revenue  sources, 
of  this  country's  113  major  organized 
crime  figures,  98  are  involved  in  159  bu.M- 
nesses.  In  like  manner,  the  Presidents 
Crime  Commission  in  1967  reported  that 
racketeers  control  nationwide  manufac- 
turing and  service  industries  with  known 
and  respected  brand  names.  It  has  also 
been  reported  that  the  mob  controls  one 
of  the  largest  hotel  chains  m  the  country, 
dominates  a  bank  with  assets  of  from  $70 
to  $90  million,  operates  a  $20  million 
yearly  gross  laundry,  and  so  on.  In  aj\ 
eastern  State  the  mob  burned  several 
stores  and  killed  employees  of  a  large 
grocery  chain — the  venerable  A.  <i  P. 
Nevertheless,  violence  is  not  the  mobs 
only  technique.  Approximately  200  sj-n- 
dicate-inspired  bankruptcy  schemes  are 
perpetuated  annually,  each  involving  up- 
ward of  $200,000  in  merchandise  or  ma- 
terial Organized  criminals,  too,  have 
flooded  the  market  with  cheap  reproduc- 
tions of  hit  records  and  affixed  counter- 
feit popular  labels.  They  are  heavily  en- 
sased  In  the  Illicit  prescription  drug 
industry. 

This  is  just  a  sampling  I  cculd  go  on  at 
length  in  this  fashion,  but  I  think  the 
necessary  point  has  been  made 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  partial  list  of  businesses  and  in- 
dustries In  which  organized  crime  has 


been  active  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reord.  as 

follows: 

P.iRTiAL    List    of    Business    and    iNOvsTHirs 
IN    Which    Oiica.nizi-O    Ckims    Has    Bcuf 

Active 

Accounting.  Advertising.  Air  freight,  •Au- 
tomobile agencies  Awnings.  •Edkeries.  Bunk- 
ing Barber  .shops.  Beauty  Bhojw.  Bondmp 
Bowling  alleys,  Breweries,  Catering,  Chari- 
ties  nnd  Chenilc;i!s 

Cigarettes.  •Coal.  'CoiLstructlnn.  Consult- 
Inp  Copper.  Country  club.s.  Credit  cards 
Dairy  product.s.  Demolition.  Drxigs.  Electro- 
typing.   ExcavutU.n.   Factur.ii?.   nnd   Flowers 

Foundations.  'Funeral  homes.  Ptirs.  Oa- 
rages. Garbage  removal,  'Garments.  •Gro- 
cery stores.  Hardware.  Hl-fl  components.  Ho- 
tels and  mollis.  Ice  criNtm,  •  Importing  or 
exporting     In.'urance.    Jewelry,    and    Jiinlc. 

Laundries  *  dry-clean.  'Linen,  Liquor 
Lltho^nphy  Lumber.  'M.inufacturlng  Mel.il 
plating  Newspaper  dis'rlbutlon  Night  clubs 
Oil  and  gas  leases.  Oil  prospecting  Paper. 
Paving   and  Picnic  groves 

Pipelines,  Produce  and  meat  Public  Re- 
lations. 'Riice  tr.icks.  Radio  Railway  expres.s. 
Ranching.  Ren,l  etilate.  Recording.  Resorts 
•Restaurants  .ind  bars  Roofing  material  Sav- 
ings &  Loan  ASSOC  .  Shopping  center."!,  and 
•Show  busin«";.s 

Soft  drink-s  Sport.s  penerally.  Steel  Stock* 
and  bonds  Surplus  property  Tailoring  Taxl- 
r.ibs  Television  •  Trtickln^f  Vehicle  leasing. 
•Vending  machines.  Waterfront  »ervlces. 
Window  washing,  and  Wire  service 

iS   Rep    No.  307,  82d  Cong  ,  1  Sess    at  170 
81   .  1951  I    ) 

Trrn   X  — DAHctanvs  spccial  orrrNOEa 

6ENTBNCING 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  title 
X  would  authorize  extended  prLson  sen- 
tences for  carefully  defined  categories  of 
particularly  dangerous  special  offenders. 

Title  X  authorizes  a  Federal  prosecut- 
ing attorney  to  notify  an  adult  felony 
defendant  and  the  court  before  hearing 
any  grounds  for  finding  the  defendant 
to  be  a  dangerous  special  offender.  The 
concept  of  dangerousness  Is  defined,  as 
are  the  types  of  special  offender:  recid- 
ivist, professional  offender,  and  orga- 
nized crime  offender.  The  court  deter- 
mines the  accuracy  of  the  allegations 
upon  a  full  hearing  with  substantial 
presentence  report  disclosure  and  rights 
to  notice,  coun-scl,  compulsory  process, 
and  croiss-exainination.  imposes  sen- 
tence up  to  a  special  maximum  of  30 
years,  and  records  its  findings  and  rea- 
sons for  the  sentence  The  title  author- 
izes appellate  review  of  the  sentence  at 
the  instance  of  the  defendant  or  the 
Government,  preserves  the  right  of  a 
Federal  court  to  consider  the  fullest  in- 
formation possible  in  determining  an 
appropriate  sentence,  and  establishes 
within  t^.e  FBI  a  central  repository  for 
admissible  copies  of  conviction  records. 

Title  X  would  be  a  dramatic  improve- 
ment of  our  law  in  Uie  one  area,  sen- 
tencing, which  is  most  important  to  the 
great  majority  of  defendants  and  yet  has 
received  the  least  legal  development  by 
the  Congress  and  the  courts.  The  basic 
difficulties  In  our  sentencing  law  have 


•Business  connected  with  participants  In 
t^ie  inf.'imous  1957  Appalachln  meeting  (S. 
Ren  No  1139  Beth  Con?  2d  S*ss  pt  3  at 
487  S8  I  1060  J   I 


been  that,  for  a  given  crime,  every  of- 
fender has  been  exposed  to  the  single 
maximum  authorized  punLshment  set  by 
the  Congress,  and  that  a  trial  court's  se- 
lection of  a  particular  penalty  at  or  un- 
der that  maximum  has  not  been  subject 
to  appellate  review.  Thoee  two  factors 
have  led  the  Congress,  as  It  has  fixed 
maximum  sentences  for  individual  of- 
fenses over  the  years,  to  set  the  maxi- 
mums at  compromise  levels  which  curb 
somewhat  the  danger  of  excessive  sen- 
tences for  ordinary  offenders,  but  are 
of  Insufficient  length  to  protect  society 
by  Incapacitating  recidlvLsts,  profession- 
als, and  Mafia  members  or  others  en- 
gaged in  organized  crime. 

The  inadequacy  of  sentences  imposed 
upon  organized  crime  leaders  has  been 
well  known  to  racket  prosecutors  for 
years.  Our  people,  too,  are  aware  of  the 
facts.  A  Gallup  poll  early  last  year  found 
that  75  percent  of  those  interviewed 
thought  that  our  courts  did  not  deal 
harshly  enough  with  criminals.  New- 
York  Times,  February  16,  1969,  page  47. 
column  1  A  recent  staff  study  by  the 
Crirmnal  Laws  Subcommittee  based  on 
FBI  sentencmg  data,  moreover,  confirms 
that  experience  and  the  judgment  of 
our  people.  That  study  appears  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  115,  part 
25,  pape  34389,  so  it  is  necessary  now  to 
point  out  only  that  two- thirds  of  La  Cosa 
Nostra  members  mcluded  in  the  study 
and  Indicted  by  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  since  1960  have  faced  maximum 
jail  terms  of  only  5  years  or  less,  and 
that  nevertheless  fewer  than  one-fourth 
have  received  the  maximum  sentences. 
12  percent  have  received  no  Jail  terms, 
and  the  sentences  of  the  remainder  have 
averaged  only  40  to  50  percent  of  the 
maximums. 

Statistics,  however,  outline  only  bare 
bones.  Several  examples  will  flesh  out 
this  deplorable  situation.  One  of  the 
worst  gangsters  uncovered  In  the  labor 
racketeenng  Investigation  of  the  Select 
Committee  was  Anthony  "Tony  Ducks  " 
Corallo,  then  a  captain  In  the  Lucchese 
family  of  La  Cosa  Nostra.  It  was  Co- 
rallo who  helped  James  Hoffa  gain  con- 
trol of  New  York  City's  140,000  team- 
sters. Our  hearing  record  showed  how 
this  thug  brought  in  40  hoodlums  with 
records  of  178  arrests  and  77  convictions 
for  crimes  ranging  from  theft,  robbery, 
burglary,  and  stinkbombing  to  extortion 
and  murder.  One  New  York  employer 
told  how  he  hired  Corallo  simply  to  walk 
into  his  plant  and  "glance  at  the  em- 
ployees to  keep  thejn  in  line."  The  late 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  our  committee  coun- 
sel, commented,  "This  seemed  rather 
funny  at  the  time.  But  when  Tony  Ducks 
appeared  on  the  witness  stand  and 
turned  his  glare  on  us,  I  changed  my 
mind."  Kennedy.  "The  Enemy  Witliin," 
at  81— 1960. 

It  was  just  such  experiences  as  tliis 
that  led  Kennedy,  when  he  became  At- 
torney General,  to  mount  the  first  truly 
effective  concentrated  Federal  attack 
In  our  Nation's  history  on  organized 
crime,  and  by  1962  Corallo  had  been  con- 
victed under  18  D.S.C.  8  1952,  the  Federal 
Anti-Racketeering  Act,  for  conspiracy 
to  pay  a  $35,000  bribe  to  a  New  York 
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judge  and  an  assistant  U.S.  attorney 
to  fix  a  cohort's  sentence  in  a  $100,000 
bankruptcy  fraud  case.  Despite  Corallo's 
shocking  public  record  as  a  viclouB 
racketeer,  he  was  sentenced  to  but  2 
years  out  of  a  possible  5.  He  was 
actually  released  to  the  street  within  18 
montlis.  and  there  Is  every  indication 
tliat  he  and  his  associates  control  at 
least  seven  of  the  56  Teamster  locals  in 
the  New  York  area,  piratically  forcing 
millions  of  consumers  to  pay  hidden 
tribute. 

Nevertheless,  this  is  only  half  of  the 
deplorable  story.  In  June  of  1968,  Corallo 
once  again  stood  before  the  same  judge, 
incredibly  once  again  convicted  under  the 
same  Federal  sUtute.  This  time,  by  loan 
sharking  a  financially  pressed  city  water 
commissioner,  he  had  been  able  to  ar- 
range and  share  a  $40,000  kickback  on  a 
city  contract.  In  sentencing  Corallo,  the 
same  Judge  who  sentenced  him  a  few 
years  before  observed : 

What  the  court  noted  then  about  him  still 
remains  true.  His  entire  life  reflects  a  pat- 
tern of  axitl-social  conduct  from  early  youth. 
It  Is  doubtful  that  his  money  over  any  sub- 
stantial period  of  hts  adult  life  came  from 
honerit  toll.  It  Is  fairly  cle&r  that  his  means 
derived  from  llUct  activities — bookmaking, 
gambling,  shylocklng  and  questionable  union 
octlTlUes. 

Nonetheless,  the  court  this  time — in- 
comprehensibly— gave  Corallo  only  3 
years  out  of  a  possible  5. 

Mr.  President,  If  we  do  not  give  gang- 
sters such  as  Corallo  the  maximum,  for 
whom  then  will  we  reserve  it? 

Tragically,  the  Corallo  sentence  is  far 
from  an  Isolated  case.  In  1966,  Louis 
TagUanetU,  a  "soldier"  in  the  Patriarca 
family  which  dominates  New  England, 
(was  convicted  of  Income  tax  evasion,  for 
which  he  could  have  received  5  years. 
Since  Taglianetti's  Mafia  record  was  ex- 
posed in  the  organized  crime  hearings 
held  by  the  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  in  1963,  the  judge 
could  not  possibly  have  been  unaware 
that  he  was  dealing  with  an  organized 
crime  figure.  Nevertheless,  Taglianetti 
received  only  a  7-month  sentence.  Iron- 
ically, I  add  that  the  average  sentence 
for  the  ordinary  citizen  sentenced  that 
same  year  for  tax  evasion  was  10  months 
in  Jail — almost  half  again  as  much  as 
this  hardened  Mafloso. 

The  sentencing  story  of  Arthur  Tor- 
torello  fits  into  the  same  pattern.  His 
criminal  record,  which  now  covers  4*4 
pages,  began  In  1929 — four  decades  ago. 
A  member  of  the  Gambino  family  of  New 
York  City,  he  has  collected  arrests  rang- 
ing from  burglary,  assault  and  battery, 
and  forgery  to  a  1-year  sentence  for  kid- 
napping. More  recently,  his  forte  has 
been  the  infiltration  of  legitimate  busi- 
ness to  commit  the  so-called  "white  col- 
lar" offenses,  knowing  perhaps  that  there 
he  could  lighten  his  sentencing  liability. 
Our  Judges  have  fulfilled  what  must  have 
been  his  fondest  hopes.  In  a  $750,000 
stock  swindle  in  1960,  he  received  90  days 
out  of  a  possible  5  years.  In  1964.  out  of 
a  possible  5  years  for  mail  fraud,  he  re- 
ceived 1  year,  and  in  1967,  for  plotting 
an  illegal  sale  of  oil  stock,  instead  of  5 
years,  he  received  30  days  in  Jail.  Now, 
in  July  of  1969,  Tortorello  was  picked  up 
for  conspiracy  to  transport  more  than 


$1  million  in  stolen  securities  in  inter- 
state commerce.  The  maximum  is  10 
years,  but  I  ask.  if  the  past  is  truly  pro- 
log, can  we  expect,  can  society  expect, 
to  receive  the  sort  of  protection  it  de- 
serves from  this  kind  of  persisent,  pio- 
fessional,  organized  crime  offender? 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  recount  now 
only  one  more  illustration  of  the  inade- 
quacies of  present  organized  crime  sen- 
tences. In  the  same  vein  with  Corallo, 
the  labor  racketeering  investigations  of 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Im- 
proper Activities  in  the  Labor  or  Man- 
agement Field  established  that  Joey 
Glimco,  a  top  Chicago  henchman  of 
teamster  boss  James  Hoffa  and  ruler  of 
Chicago  Teamster  Local  777,  embracing 
5,000  taxi  drivers  and  miscellaneous 
maintenance  workmen,  was  a  mobster 
who  could  match  criminal  careers  with 
the  worst:  his  record  includes  36  arrests 
from  robbery  to  murder.  The  committee's 
final  report  required  56  pages  to  detail 
his  marauding,  and  concluded: 

GUmco  was  shown  to  be  a  common  thug 
and  criminal  who  gained  control  of  this 
tmlon  by  violence  and  by  those  strong-arm 
methods  which  ore  a  stock-in-trade  of  the 
Chicago  racketeer.  Under  Glimco,  local  777 
became  a  captive  union.  He  ruthlessly  stifled 
any  opposition  by  the  membership,  while  he 
ransacked  the  union  treasury.  (Report,  pt.  3. 
at  664.) 

In  February  of  1959,  Glimco  was  al- 
lowed to  plead  guilty  to  having  taken 
gifts— ranging  from  turkeys  to  a  large 
sprinkler  system,  to  his  new  $5,000 
Jaguar — as  payofifs  for  a  bogus  contract 
that  protected  a  businessman  from  the 
organized  efforts  of  legitimate  unions. 
The  investigation  and  prosecution  cost 
the  Government  well  over  $200,000.  and 
It  resulted  in  a  four-count  indictment, 
which  could  have  resulted  in  a  4 -year 
prison  term  for  Glimco.  Nevertheless,  he 
received  only  a  $40,000  fine — no  Jail  term 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  President,  as  these  convicted  orga- 
nized crime  offenders  walked  out  free  to 
resume  their  criminal  careers,  they  were 
scoffing  examples  that  for  big-time  mob- 
sters, crime  in  America  too  often  does 
pay — and  richly.  i 

Title  X  will  begin  to  correct  that  situa- 
tion by  Implementing  the  principle,  ap- 
proved by  Uie  Department  of  Justice,  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  National 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  the 
American  Law  Institute,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission,  that  the  Con- 
gress should  authorize  one  maximum 
sentence  for  ordinary  offenders  and  a 
greater  maximum  for  more  dangerous 
offenders. 

All  three  of  title  X's  definitions  of  spe- 
cial offenders  will  apply  in  some  cases  to 
hard-core  members  of  large  criminal 
syndicates.  For  example,  the  staff  sen- 
tencing study  referred  to  previously  indi- 
cated that  almost  60  percent  of  La  Cosa 
Nostra  members  included  in  the  study 
would,  upon  conviction  of  another  Fed- 
eral felony,  qualify  under  title  X  as  re- 
cidivists. More  importantly,  the  three 
definitions  have  been  so  drawn  as  to  ac- 
curately  define  the  three  types  of  offend- 
ers who  should  be  singled  out  for  spe- 
cial sentencing  treatment,  regardless  of 
their  relationship  to  La  Ccsa  Nostra. 
Again,   recidivists   are   an   obvious   ex- 


ample. The  National  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence  re- 
cently reported  that  "by  far  the  greatest 
proportion  of  all  serious  violence  is  com- 
mitted by  repeaters.  While  the  number 
of  hard-core  repeaters  is  small  compared 
to  the  numl)er  of  one-time  offenders, 
the  former  group  has  a  much  higher  rate 
of  violence  and  inflicts  considerably 
more  serious  injury."  (Congressional 
Record,  volume  115,  part  26,  page 
35546.)  The  staff  sentencing  study  re- 
vealed that  68  percent  of  all  persons 
arrested  on  Federal  charges  during  the 
period  of  the  study  who  would  have 
qualified  as  recidivists  imder  title  X  ac- 
cumulated an  average  of  4.3  charges 
per  offender  following  those  Federal  ar- 
rests. In  view  of  modem  knowledge  of  the 
role  recidivism  plays  in  our  exploding 
crime  problan,  we  have  gone  too  long 
without  a  Federal  general  recidivist  stat- 
ute, and  it  would  be  intolerable  if  now 
we  should  reject  this  opportunity  to  en- 
act a  law  making  the  distinction  be- 
tween aggravated  offenders  and  ordinary 
ones  for  the  vital  purpose  of  sentencing. 

The  provision  of  appellate  review  of 
sentences  is  of  great  Importance  for  of- 
fenders who  are  shown  under  title  X 
to  be  unusually  dangerous  to  society  and 
are  exposed  to  unusually  long  sentences. 
It  will  implement  a  recommendation  of 
the  President's  Crime  Commission  that: 

There  mtist  be  some  kind  of  superrlsion  ' 
over  those  trial  judges  who,  because  of  cor- 
ruption, political  considerations,  or  lack  of 
knowledge,  tend  to  mete  out  light  sentences 
In  cases  Involving  organized  crime  manage- 
ment personnel.  Consideration  should  there- 
fore be  given  to  allowing  the  prosecution  the 
right  of  appeal  regarding  sentences  of  per- 
sons in  management  positions  in  organized 
crime  activity  or  groujis.  Constitutional  re- 
quirements for  such  an  appellate  procedure 
must  first  be  carefully  explored.  (Report  at 
203.) 

The  a^^ellate  review  provisions  of 
title  X  have  been  drawn  with  great  care 
so  as  to  avoid  infringing  individual  rights 
under  the  due  process  and  double  jeop- 
ardy clauses.  Supreme  Court  decisions 
rendered  last  term,  and  lengthy  and  de- 
tailed hearings  into  the  legal  and  consti- 
tutional aspects  of  appellate  review  of 
sentences,  have  indicated  that  the  con- 
cept can  be  implemented  as  title  X  does 
within  constitutional  bounds.  Appellate 
review  under  title  X  will  not  only  permit 
correction  of  unjust  sentences  in  par- 
ticular cases.  It  will  also  promote  the 
evolution  of  sentencing  principles  and 
enhance  respect  for  our  systan  of  jus- 
tice. It  promises  a  major  improvement 
in  the  administration  of  criminal  Justice 
at  a  stage  where  that  improvement  long 
has  been  needed. 

Mr.  President,  the  President's  Crime 
Commission  in  1967  aptly  summed  up  the 
history  of  law  enforcement's  overall  ef- 
forts to  deal  with  organized  crime  in 
these  words: 

Investigation  and  prosecution  of  organized 
criminal  groups  in  the  20th  century  bos  sel- 
dom proceeded  on  a  continuous.  Institu- 
tionalized basis.  Public  Interest  and  demands 
for  action  have  reached  high  levels  sporad- 
ically; but,  until  recently,  spurts  of  concen- 
trated law  enforcement  activity  hare  been 
followed  by  decreasing  Interest  and  appli- 
cation or  resources.   (Report  at  188.) 

It  then  observed: 
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Law  en(orL-emenl  s  way  o.'  ftghung  orga- 
nized crime  ha»  been  primitive  compared  to 
organized  crimes  w;«y  of  operaung  Law  en- 
forcement must  use  methods  at  least  as  effi- 
cient as  organized  crimes  The  pubUc  and 
liw  enforcement  must  make  a  fiiU-sc.ile  com- 
mitment to  destroy  the  power  >>i  orijunized 
crui>e  groups    (Report  at  200  • 

Finally.  U  concluded 

In  many  ways  organized  crime  U  the  most 
sinister  kind  of  cr;nie  in  America  The  men 
uhu  control  it  have  becume  rich  and  power- 
ful by  encouraging  the  needy  to  gamble  by 
luring  the  troubled  to  destroy  themselves 
» .'.h  drugs,  by  extorting  the  profits  of  hon«t 
aiid  hardworking  businessmen  by  coUecl- 
Uig  usury  from  those  in  financial  plight,  by 
ma.mmg  or  murdering  thase  who  oppose 
them  by  bribing  those  who  are  sworn  to 
destroy  them  Organized  crime  is  not  merely 
a  few  preying  upon  a  few  In  a  very  real 
sense  it  Is  dedicated  to  subverting  not  only 
American  institutions,  but  the  very  decency 
and  integrity  that  are  the  most  cherished 
attributes  of  a  free  society  As  the  leader* 
of  Coea  Nostra  and  their  racketeering  allies 
pursue  their  conspiracy  unmolested.  In  open 
and  continuous  defiance  of  the  law.  they 
preach  a  sermon  that  all  too  many  Americans 
heed  The  government  is  for  sale;  lawless- 
neaa  is  the  rcwd  to  wealth:  honesty  is  a  pit- 
fall and  morality  a  trap  for  suckers 

The  extraordinary  thing  about  organized 
crime  is  that  America  "las  tolerated  il  for 
so  long    (Report  at  209  ) 

Mr.  President,  Americans  everywhere 
have  decided  to  put  an  end  to  that  toler- 
ation. To  achieve  this  goal,  we  need  a 
new  determination,  more  human  re- 
sources, and  finely  honed  legal  tools. 

As  black  as  It  all  might  appear,  the 
picture  Is  brighter  today  than  It  was  only 
a  year  ago.  The  executive  branch  has 
found  a  new  -vill  to  attack  organized 
crime,  particularly  to  use  the  tool  that 
the  Congress  provided  last  Congress  in 
the  Ommbus  Crime  Control  Act  of  1968: 
court  ordered  electronic  survefllance  Al- 
ready, a  major  narcotic  ring,  involving 
two  members  of  La  Cosa  Nostra  and  a 
Negro  wholesaler,  has  bean  broken  up 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  while 
a  nationwide  gambling  ring,  headed  by 
one  of  the  bosses  of  the  26  Cosa  Nostra 
families,  has  been  broken  up  in  New 
Jersey,  while  new  indictments  and  trials 
are  expected.  The  administration  has 
asked  for  and  received  nearly  double  last 
year's  appropriations  in  this  field,  and 
the  personnel  In  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice devoted  to  this  effort  has  more  than 
doubled 

The  Congress  should  now  provide  the 
additional  legal  tools  necessary  to  get 
the  job  done 

Mr.  President,  the  Organized  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1969  provides  many  of 
these  additional  tools  I  most  respect- 
fully urge  the  Senate  to  pass  this  bill 

Mr  President.  I  should  like  now  to 
insert  several  Items  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  following  my  remarks: 

On  January  4,  1970.  the  New  York 
Times  printed  a  year-end  review  by  Mr 
FYed  Graham  of  the  activity  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  the  crime  area 
Part  of  that  review  dealt  with  the  De- 
partment's new  Initiatives  in  the  orga- 
nized crime  field 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  that  article  appear  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  tlie  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From    the   New    York   Times,   Jan    4,    19701 
Both   Pa«tW8   Paxss  CaiMl   as   1970 
Campaign    Is.sui 
(By  P^ed  P  Graham) 
V^'ashington.    January    3  —The    new    year 
is    bringing   an   old   problem— crime— to   the 
forefront  as  a  major  l.ssue  of  the  1970  Con- 
gressional   campaign     But    this    year    there 
seem.-,  to  be  a  reverse  twKt    The  Republican 
•ins."    in   contrast    to   the   normal   situation, 
appear  most  likely  to  benefit  fr.an  the  con- 
tinuing  crime   controversy,    and    the   Demo- 
cratic   outj    are  scrambling  to  build  an  antl- 
crlnie  image 

Tod.iv,  sena'or  Fred  R  Harris  of  Okla- 
homa, the  Democratic  national  chairman. 
called  a  Democratic  AcUon  Conference  on 
Crime,  to  be  held  In  W.ishlngton  under  his 
party  s  .".ponsorshlp  early  this  year 

In  a  statement.  Mr  H.irrls  sounded  his 
party  s  theme  for  this  year  by  accusing  the 
Nuon  Admlnl-stratlon  of  playing  on  the  pub- 
He's  fear  of  crime  but  falling  to  'come  up 
with  a  comprehensive  national  effort  against 
crime  while  crime  statistics  continue  to  rise 
His  party's  primary  antagonist.  Attorney 
General  John  N  Mitchell,  had  thrown  down 
the  gauntlet  last  month  by  accusing  the 
Democratic-controlled  Congress  of  dragging 
lU  feet  on  President  Nixon  s  crime  proposals 
Not  one  of  the  score  of  antlcrlme  bills  Intro- 
duced or  supported  by  Mr  Nixon  was  en- 
acted, and  Mr  Mitchell  served  notice  that 
the  Republicans  would  try  to  pin  a  "do- 
nothing"  label  on  the  Democratic  Congress 
and  blame  it  tor  falling  to  move  against 
crime. 

Some  Justice  Department  ofllclals  say  pri- 
vately that  the  Nixon  Administration  "la 
not  legislation  happy '  and  did  not  bank 
heavily  anyway  on  new  antlcrlme  laws  Of 
the  20  bills  backed  by  the  Administration, 
only  about  half  were  actually  proposed  by 
Mr.  Nixon,  and  these  are  concentrated  in 
the  areas  of  gambling,  obscenity  and  criminal 
Justice   In   the   District   of   Columbia 

Senator  John  L  McCIellan,  Democrat  of 
Arkan:>as,  has  been  a  leading  figure  this 
year  in  drafting  antlcrlme  legislation,  and 
much  of  the  legislation  backed  by  Mr.  Nixon 
was  proposed  by  him  Mr  McCIellan  has  en- 
tered documents  In  TTie  Congressional  Rec- 
ord to  show  that  the  Justice  Department 
Itself  often  delayed  week«  and  months  In 
coaimentlng  on  the  measures  that  Mr  Mitch- 
ell now  says  have  been  held  up. 

Privately,  some  crime  experts  within  the 
Government  concede  that  such  complex 
legislation  should  not  be  rushed  through  in 
less  than  a  year.  Much  of  It  is  expect«d  to  be 
passed  before  the  November  elections,  which 
could  take  the  edge  off  the  RepubUcans'  alle- 
gation of  delay  by  Democrats 

But  Mr  Harris's  complaint  that  reported 
crime  has  gone  up  11  per  cent  during  the 
first  year  of  Preal«l«nt  Nixon's  t«rm  In  office" 
is  equally  vulnerable.  Crime  statistics  rose  by 
19  per  cent  during  the  comparable  period 
of  the  prior  Democratic  admJnlstratlon 

azpt-BLicANs  cuae  timptation 
Sources  within  the  Administration  report 
that  the  Republicans  have  been  tempted  to 
exploit  this  slacking  ofT  of  the  rise  in  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  s  crime  in- 
dex since  Mr  Nixon  took  office  But  their  ex- 
perts have  warned  the  White  House  that  this 
phenomenon  might  be  the  result  of  extraor- 
dinary crime  Increases  in  1967  and  1966. 
when  there  were  widespread  urban  riots,  and 
that  the  unpredictable  crime  index  might 
spurt  upward  again  despite  their  best  etTorts 
What  this  admits.  In  effect,  is  that  despite 
the  rhetoric  from  both  sides  the  crime  prob- 
lem IS  such  a  fundamental  product  of  l<jcal 
conditions  that  a  national  admmistratk.n 
can  do  little  to  affect  It.  e"*peclally  In  one 
year 


IX  the  two  parties  do  fail  to  score  wltli 
their  charges  against  each  other,  there  Is  a 
likelihood  that  the  Republicans  will  profit 
most  from  the  general  concern  about  crime 
For  they  have  taken  pains  to  maintain  h 
strong  antlcrlme  image,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  has 
put  together  a  crime  program  that  has  Im- 
pressed even  some  of  Its  former  critics  and 
18  likely  to  look  better  as  time  passes 

Mr  Nixon  was  elected  partly  on  an  antl- 
crlme platform  that  Is  almost  unrecognizable 
when  compared  vulh  the  present  Nixon 
program. 

He  promised  immediate  Executive  action 
to  establish  a  Cabinet-level  national  lew  en- 
forcement council,  to  set  up  a  national 
academy  of  law  enforcement,  to  promote  a 
series  of  Town  Hall'  conferences  on  crime 
prevention  and  to  set  up  a  center  to  coordi- 
nate antlcrlme  efforts  by  private  groups. 

The  Justice  Department  now  concedes  that 
the  plans  for  the  council  and  the  crime  con- 
ferences have  been  discarded  Its  spokesmen 
say  that  someone  In  the  White  House  has 
been  designated  to  act  as  the  coordinating 
center  but  they  do  not  know  who.  All  acad- 
emy of  law  enforcement  will  eventually  be 
established,  they  say 

MrrCHEl-L    AND     BtntGE* 

Mr  Nixon  has  done  considerably  better  on 
two  other  commitments  that  bore  directly  on 
crime  He  did  not  appoint  an  Attorney  Gen- 
eral who  had  previous  law  enforcement  ex- 
perience, as  he  once  said  he  would,  but  no 
one  has  criticized  Mr  Mitchell  for  not  being 
sufficiently  hard-boiled  about  crime, 

Mr  Nixon's  pledge  to  appoint  law-and- 
order  advocates  to  the  Federal  bench  has 
been  most  notably  reflected  In  the  selection 
of  Warren  K.  Burger  as  Chief  Justice,  Also, 
officials  In  the  Justice  Department  say  that 
the  men  appointed  to  the  Court  of  Appeals 
have  been  a  distinctly  conservative  lot.  and 
they  predict  that  over  the  years  this  will 
have  an  immense  impact  on  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice. 

Within  the  Justice  Department.  Mr. 
Mitchell  has  undertaken  an  antlcrlme  pro- 
gram that  has  three  major  elements,  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  A  beefed-up  organized  crime  effort 
aimed  primarily  at  the  crime  syndicate's  lu- 
crative but  vulnerable  gambling  operations. 

2  Massive  financial  aid  to  the  state  and 
local  police 

3  The  use  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
a  model  to  prove  that  urban  crime  can  be 
brought  within  reasonable  bounds. 

Money  and  manpower  seem  to  play  a  far 
larger  role  In  Mr  Mitchell  s  plans  than  new 
Ideas  or  leglslaUve  innovations,  and  his  abil- 
ity to  win  Budget  Bureau  approval  of  hla 
requesu  Is  already  producing  results  In  the 
organized  crime  area 

The  number  of  F  B  I  agents  working  on 
organized  crime  has  been  doubled  from  400 
to  800  agents.  The  authorized  size  of  the 
organized  crime  section  of  the  Criminal  Di- 
vision has  risen  from  70  to  89  lawyers  and  U 
scheduled  to  go  up  to  112  next  year. 

More  investigations  are  also  being  added 
by  the  Customs  Bureau,  the  Narcotics  Bu- 
reau and  the  Labor  Department  to  light  or- 
ganized crime. 

URBAN    STRIKE    rORCES 

Mr  Mitchell  adopted  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration's idea  of  placing  antl-Mafla  strike 
forces  In  target  cities  He  has  Increased  the 
number  from  seven  to  11,  and  says  he  will 
have  them  operating  in  20  cities  next  year. 

The  result  has  been  to  bring  the  organized 
crime  section's  activities  before  grand  Juries 
and  In  courts  up  to  the  approximate  level 
that  It  reached  in  1963  when  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy was  Attorney  General.  Mr.  Kennedy's 
lawyers  (there  were  then  only  80)  spent  1.552 
days  before  grand  Juries  and  1.490  In  court 
compared  with  769  days  before  grand  Juries 
and  1.550  In  court  last  year 

The  activity  under  Mr   Kennedy  produced 
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many   indictments  and  convictions  In  suc- 
ceeding years. 

Republican  officials  say  that  Indictments 
and  convictions  are  down  slightly  now  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  DemocraOc  Initiative  In 
prior  years  and  because  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions knocked  out  a  number  of  gambling 
and  narcotics  cases. 

Will  R.  Wilson,  the  present  chief  of  the 
Criminal  Division.  Is  now  saying  publicly 
that  a  spate  of  Indictments  will  come  In  the 
next  few  months. 

Mr.  Wilson,  a  former  Attorney  General  of 
Tex.is,  conceived  the  strategy  of  concentrat- 
ing on  the  crime  syndicate's  gambling  op- 
erations In  an  effort  to  dry  up  Its  income. 
This  has  been  questioned  by  some  police  offi- 
cials, who  believe  that  Mr.  Wilson  failed  to 
appreciate  the  complexities  of  the  urban 
crime  syiidlcate. 

However,  the  Indictments  In  Newark.  N.J., 
last  month  of  11  reputed  Cosa  Nostra  mem- 
bers. Including  the  head  of  one  of  the  na- 
Uon's  26  Mafia  "families. "  have  converted 
some  former  skeptics.  They  concede  that  11 
the  Government  can  Jail  high-level  rack- 
eteers for  gambling,  that  Is  as  good  as  any 
other  conviction. 

Mr.  Mitchell  has  made  much  of  the  Im- 
portance to  the  antl-Mafla  drive  of  his  deci- 
sion to  use  court-approved  wiretapping  and 
electronic  surveillance,  which  was  approved 
by  Congress  In  1968  but  eschewed  by  the 
Johnson  Administration  as  destructive  of 
the  public's  feeling  of  privacy. 

The  Justice  Department  disclosed  yester- 
day that  21  court-authorized  Interceptions 
were  conducted  last  year  In  organized  crUne 
Investigations.  This  Is  surprisingly  low,  but 
Mr.  Mitchell  Indicated  in  a  recent  Interview 
that  the  use  of  listening  devices  had  risen 
lately. 

His  emphasis  on  money  to  fight  crime  has 
been  most  pronounced  in  the  program  to  aid 
the  states  After  the  Democrats  spent  $63- 
mllUon  to  get  the  program  under  way  in  1968, 
Mr.  Mitchell  obtained  an  appropriation  of 
$268-mllllon  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  to  be 
tunneled  to  the  states  and  local  communities 
through  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration In  the  Justice  Department. 

Mr.  Mitchell  has  talked  about  doubling  the 
request  for  the  law  enforcement  unit  next 
year,  and  he  has  mentioned  the  figure  of  $1- 
bllllon  for  the  program  lu  the  near  future. 

paOCRAM   IN  CAPITAL 

One  of  Mr.  Nixon's  first  acts  as  President 
was  to  Issue  a  message  on  Jan.  31.  1969,  de- 
scribing a  broad  program  to  deal  with  the 
"raw.  vicious  violence"  of  crime  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  situation  in  the  capital  has  been  his 
most  frustrating  crime  problem  and  has  pro- 
duced one  of  the  odd  incidents  of  his  Admin- 
istration, 

On  the  day  after  Mr.  Nixon  lashed  out  at 
the  city's  lawlessness,  vhich  produced  102 
bank  robberies  In  the  previous  year  and  19  in 
January  alone,  the  bank  robberies  virtually 
stopped. 

In  February,  two  banks  were  robbed;  In 
March,  one;  In  April,  two;  and  in  May.  none. 

Puzzled  officials  noted  that  Judges  had 
taken  Mr.  Nixon's  message  to  heart  by  keep- 
ing a  number  of  accused  stlckup  men  In  Jail 
on  high  ball  and  by  issuing  stlffer  sentences — 
including  a  few  life  terms — to  convicted 
armed  robbers.  Special  police  surveillance  of 
vulnerable  banks  also  helped. 

But  Mr,  MltcheU  also  began  to  associate 
this  Improvement  with  a  psychological  phe- 
nomenon that  Nixon  men  still  stress  In  dis- 
cussing the  Republican  Administration's  Im- 
pact upon  crime.  The  Government  became 
"prosecutlon-mlnded."  Mr.  MltcheU  exj 
plained,  and  the  criminal  element  became,)0&8 
bold  about  violating  the  law. 

It  was  several  months  later  before  statistics 
brought  another  facet  of  the  crime  picture  to 
light.  While  bank  sUckups  were  declining, 
armed  robberies  of  shops,  liquor  stores,  aerv- 
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Ice  stations  and  Individuals  skyrocketed  to  a 
level  84  per  cent  above  the  previous  year's 
level — suggesting  that  some  of  those  who  bad 
been  robbing  banks  had  Just  moved  on  to 
less  dangerous  pastures. 

DOUBLE     FRDSTRATION 

By  the  end  or  the  year  It  was  clear  to  all 
that  aside  from  bank  robberies,  crime  In  the 
capital  was  still  In  a  steep  climb.  This  has 
been  doubly  fnistratlng  to  the  Administra- 
tion because  its  capital  crime  proposal  con- 
tains much  of  Its  Inventive  Ideas  on  crime. 
and  Congress  has  failed  to  act  on  It. 

The  heart  of  this  Is  the  preventive  deten- 
tion proposal,  which  would  permit  the  im- 
prisonment of  "hard-core"  criminals  v.-ithout 
ball  pending  trial.  It  would  also  attempt  to 
break  the  case  logjam  by  adding  Judges,  pros- 
ecutors and  a  public  defender  office.  There 
would  also  be  an  Increase  In  the  police  force 
and  a  crackdown  on  narcotics  offenders. 

The  House  and  Senate  committees  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  moved  sluggishly  with 
the  proposal,  but  Mr.  Nixon  has  been  as- 
sured that  it  will  be  forthcoming  early  in  the 
next  session  of  Congress. 

With  Congressional  discussion  at  least  on 
the  heart  of  Mr.  Nixon's  crime  prof>osals,  the 
fKilltlcal  dialogue  can  be  expected  to  shift  to 
a  point  that  the  Democrats  have  only  hinted 
at  so  far,  but  that  may  be  the  core  of  the 
Issue. 

That  Is  whether  Mr.  Nixon's  proposal  for 
preventive  detention  and  his  general  enforce- 
ment approach  is  the  best  way  to  combat 
crime;  or  If  It  smacks  of  repression  in  a  way 
that  could  be  counterproductive,  or  at  least 
Ineffective,  11  not  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
August  22,  1969.  issue  of  Time  magazine 
contained  a  cover  story  on  organized 
crime  and  its  Impact  on  our  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  that  story  appear  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Conclomerate  of  Crikx 

(Nobody  will  listen.  Nobody  will  believe. 
You  know  what  I  mean?  This  Cosa  Nostra,  it's 
like    a    second    government.    It's    too    big. 

— Jox'Vai.achi.) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  decade,  even  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  denied  Its  existence.  Its  struc- 
ture was  a  mystery,  and  if  it  had  a  name,  no 
one  on  the  outside  was  sure  of  what  It  was. 
Yet,  almost  unnoticed,  It  exerted  a  profound 
'  Impact  on  American  life.  It  still  does.  Small 
wonder  that  Valachl,  the  thug-tumed-ln- 
former,  doubted  that  anybody  would  believe 
or  care  when  he  talked  about  an  organiza- 
tion called  La  Cosa  Nostra. 

Today  people  do  care.  Organized  crime  Is 
suddenly  a  high-priority  item  In  Congress. 
The  Nixon  Administration  and  several  key 
states  are  striving  to  Improve  law-enforce- 
ment efforts.  The  Justice  Department  Is  send- 
ing special  anti-Mob  "strike  forces"  into 
major  cities,  more  money  Is  being  spent  by 
police  forces,  and  more  men  are  being  thro'wn 
Into  the  battle.  Hollywood  makes  movies 
about  It  (The  Brotherhood) ,  and  readers  have 
put  it  on  the  top  of  the  bestseller  list  (Mario 
Puzo's  novel  The  Godfather  and  Peter  Maas's 
The  Valachi  Papers).  Organized  crlme>«s  no 
longer  quite  the  mystery  that  it  was.  It  Is  a 
vast,  sprawling  underground  domain  Impos- 
sible to  trace  fully;  but  there  is  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  Its  most  Important  part,  its  very 
nucleus.  Is  La  Cosa  Nostra  (LCN),  otherwise 
known  as  the  Mafia.* 


•"Mafia."  Uterally.  means  swank,  or  dolled 
up,  but  It  probably  derives  from  a  Sicilian 
term  meaning  beauty  or  jiride.  In  the  con- 
text of  crime,  Mafia  applies  to  the  older, 
strictly   Sicilian   element   of   the  Mob.   "La 


Its  reality  borders  on  fantasy.  Many  Amer- 
icans still  find  It  difficult  to  fully  believe  that 
their  nation  harbors  an  evil  entity  capable  of 
steaUng  billions  while  destroying  the  honor 
of  public  officials,  the  honesty  of  businessmen 
and  sometimes  the  lives  of  ordinary  citizens 
The  evidence  that  It  does  these  things  and 
more  has  become  all  to  credible.  The  image 
persists  of  the  colorful  gambler  who  speaks 
quaint  Runyonesque,  or  the  romantic  loner — 
Jay  Gatsby,  say — who  has  his  own  somehow 
Justifiable  morality,  or  of  the  paternalistic 
despot  who  challenges  society  by  his  cwu 
pveculiar  code. 

TKE    MULTIPLIER    EFIXCT 

There  are  bits  of  truth  in  all  the  Iniprei- 
Eions,  but  all  fall  short.  The  biggest  and  most 
Important  truth  Is  that  La  Cosa  Nostra  and 
the  many  satellite  elements  that  constitute 
organized  crime  are  big  and  powerful  enough 
to  affect  the  quality  of  American  life.  LCN 
generates  corruption  on  a  frightening  scale. 
It  touches  small  firms  as  well  as  large, 
reaches  Into  city  halls  and  statehouses,  taints 
facets  of  show  business  and  labor  relations, 
and  periodically  sheds  blood.  It  has  a  multi- 
plier effect  on  crime;  narcotics,  a  mob  mo- 
nopoly, drives  the  addicted  to  burglaries  and 
other  felonies  to  finance  the  habit.  Cosa 
Nosta's  ability  to  flout  the  law  makes  preach- 
ment of  law  and  order  a  Joke  to  those  who 
see  organized  crime  In  action  most  often :  the 
urban  poor  and  the  black.  Says  Milton  Rector, 
director  of  the  National  Council  on  Crime 
and  Delinquency:  "Almost  every  bit  of  crime 
we  study  has  some  link  to  organized  crime." 

Yet  La  Cosa  Nostra  itself,  the  Italian  core 
of  organized  crime,  consists  of  only  3,000  to 
5,000  Individuals  scattered  around  the  nation 
In  24  "families,"  or  regional  gangs,  each 
headed  by  a  boss  and  organized  loosely  along 
military  lines.  There  U  no  national  dictator 
or  omnipotent  unit  giving  precise  direction 
on  all  operations.  Rather,  the  families  con- 
sUtute  a  relatively  loose  confederation  under" 
a  board  of  directors  called  the  Commission. 
Prom  this  soft  center  the  mob's  web  spreads 
to  many  thousands  of  allies  and  vassals  rep- 
resenting most  ethnic  groups.  "We  got  Jews. 
we  got  Polacks,  we  got  Greeks,  we  got  all 
kinds,"  Jackie  Cerone,  a  member  of  the  Chi- 
cago gang,  once  observed  with  both  accuracy 
and  pride. 

In  many  respects,  says  Ralph  Salerno, 
who  was  the  New  York  City  poUce  depart- 
ment's chief  Mafia  expert  unUl  his  retire- 
ment In  1967,  the  leadership  has  always 
been  a  "happy  marriage  of  Italians  and 
Jews,"  Salerno  adds:  "It's  the  three  Ms— 
moiie,  muscle  and  money.  The  Jews  provide 
the  moxle,  the  Italians  provide  the  muscle, 
and  they  both  provide  the  money."  In  the 
pubUc  mind,  however,  Cosa  Nostra  is  IdenU- 
fied  with  the  Italians,  and  about  22  mlUlon 
Italian- Americans  are  being  hurt  in  repu- 
tation by  the  depredations  of  a  very  few. 

In  money  terms,  the  organization  U  the 
world's  largest  business.  The  best  estimate 
of  Its  revenue,  a  rough  proJecUon  based  on 
admittedly  Inexact  Information  of  federal 
agencies,  Is  well  over  $30  bllUon  a  year.  Even 
using  a  conservative  figure.  Its  annual  profits 
are  at  least  in  the  »7  billion-to-$10  billion 
range.  Tliough  he  meant  it  as  a  boast,  Meyer 
Lansky.  the  gang's  leading  financial  wizard, 
was  actually  being  overly  modest  when  he 
chortled  In  1966:  "We're  bigger  than  V.S. 
Steel."  Measured  In  terms  of  profits,  Cosa 
Nostra  and  affiliates  are  as  big  as  U.S.  Steel, 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co., 
General  Motors,  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey. 
General  Electric,  Ford  Motor  Co..  IBM, 
Chrysler  and  RCA  put  together. 
HOW  rr  WORKS 

Two  years  ago.  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Law  Enforcement  and  Admlnlstra- 


Cosa  Nostra,"  or  Our  Thing.  Is  a  broader 
term  that  means  the  modern  American - 
bom  organization. 
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tlon  of  Justice  simply  threw  up  Its  hands 
at  the  prospect  of  estimating  the  crime  con- 
glomerates full  penetraUon  'The  cumula- 
tive effect  of  the  inflUration  of  legitimate 
bii-.ii\ess  in  America  cannot  be  measured. " 
It  said  Robert  Kennedy,  who  be«an  the  first 
bU  push  against  the  Mafla  when  he  became 
Attoraev  Oeneral.  warned  that  if  we  do  not 
en  !»  national-scale  attack  orstanized  crimi- 
nals with  weapons  and  techniques  as  ef- 
fective as  Uieir  own.  they  will  destroy  us  ' 
So  one  now  disputes  us  potential  for  de- 
!  tnictlon. 

Despite  its  continuiiiis  e\oUitluii  orga- 
nl^ed  crime  follows  certain  basic  pat  terns 
that  vary  lutle  It  must  buy  or  force  free- 
dom from  the  law  and  from  .accepted  rules 
of  commerce  It  must  milk  >jambllng.  the 
n.ircotlc5  trade.  Industrial  relations  and 
usury  It  must  find  outlets  for  Its  accumu- 
la'ed  profits  These  are  its  miiln  forms  of 
ac-tlvlty: 

The  p.iUtlcal  fix  •-.ilces  m.iny  forms,  but 
tlie  most  important  from  LCN  3  view  is  ob- 
taining the  cooperation  of  the  policeman 
and  the  politicians  Ei-st  of  the  Ml^sUslppl 
part:cul.*rly.  It  Is  the  rare  blg-clty  govern- 
ment that  Is  completely  free  of  the  fl«  In 
Newark,  corruption  Is  ranip.int  One  gangster 
re?ent;y  confided  to  another  that  H2.000  a 
month  flows  to  police  superiors  for  protec- 
tion—which  sometimes  goes  beyond  a  shield 
for  Illicit  acUvltles  When  he  vacationed  on 
the  West  Coast  laat  spring,  for  example. 
Thomas  Pecora.  a  boss  of  Teamsters  Ix>c*l 
97  as  well  as  a  Mafla  man.  took  along  a 
Newark  city  detective  as  a  bodyguard 

Newark  Police  Director  Dominlck  Spina 
was  recently  Indicted  for  falling  to  enforce 
g.imblln;  laws  He  was  acquitted  Mayor 
Hugh  Addonlzzlo  has  refused  to  give  his 
per.«)nal  financial  records  to  a  grand  Jury 
that  asked  for  them  So  pervasive  is  the  aur.\ 
of  corruption,  a  governors  committee  re- 
ported, that  It  contributed  heavily  to  the 
Newark  riot  of  1967,  In  which  black  resent- 
ment of  police  was  a  major  factor 

In  Illinois.  La  Cosa  Nostra  exert-s  major 
influence  In  a  dozen  Chicago  wards  and  dic- 
tates the  votes  of  as  many  as  15  sUite  legis- 
lators Known  as  the  West  Side  Bloc,  a  news- 
paper euphemism  to  avoid  libel  suits,  the 
Mob  opposes  anticrlme  bills  in  the  state 
legislature,  forces  gangsters  onto  the  p<iyroll 
of  Mayor  Richard  Daley's  Chicago  machine, 
and  corrupts  the  city  police  department 
Salvatore  C  Momo'l  Glancana  may  be  hid- 
ing in  Mexico,  but  his  stand-ins.  Tony 
(Big  Tuna'  I  Accardo  and  Paul  (  The  Walt- 
er "1  DeLucia  still  pack  Influence  Example 
When  a  Justice  Department  report  charged 
29  Chicago  policemen  with  being  grafters. 
Daley  pooh-poohed  the  allegations,  took  no 
action.  Some  of  the  29  were  subsequently 
promoted. 

Protection  can  also  mean  death  for  In- 
formers. Richard  Cain,  once  chief  Investi- 
gator for  the  Cook  County.  Ill  .  sheriffs  of- 
fice, gave  lie-detector  teats  to  a  quintet  of 
bank  robbery  suspects  Cain  now  in  prison, 
was  not  after  the  guilty  man  but  In  search 
of  the  FBI  informant  among  the  Ave  The 
tipster.  Guy  Mendolla  Jr  w.as  subsequently 
murdered. 

Three  federal  men  arrived  In  Columbus 
last  year  to  investigate  gambling  They  were 
soon  arrested  by  local  police  accused  of  being 
drunk  In  public  The  G-men  were  acquitted 
and  eight  Columbus  cops  were  Indicted  for 
t.ilting  M.OOO  a  month  in  bribes 

Ralph  S*lerno.  co-author  of  an  upc:>ming 
book  on  the  Mob.  T>if  C'tme  Confederation. 
estimates  that  the  votes  of  about  25  members 
of  Congress  t»n  be  delivered  by  mob  pressure 
New  Jersey  Congressman  Cornelius  Gallagher 
was  an  aaaoclate  of  Joe  Zlcarelll.  a  Cosa 
Nostra  power  In  New  Jersey  ZlcarelU  s  com- 
mand over  Gallagher  was  strong  enough,  in 
fact,  to  bring  Gallagher,  whom  ZlcarelU  calls 
my  friend  the  Congressman."  off  the  floor 
of    'he    House   of   Representatives   to   accept 


ZicarelU's  telephone  calls.  Although  Galla- 
gher has  denied  the  allegaUon  with  varying 
degree*  of  indignation,  he  has  never  bothered 
to  sue  Life  for  Its  dlscloexirea  about  hJm  He 
has  since  been  reelected,  and  remains  a  mem- 
ber "f  the  Hou!>e  Go\ernment  Operations 
Cominlttee  which  w.itchee  the  lederal  agen- 
cies that  watch  the  Mob 

Even  the  Judiciary  Is  not  be>ond  reach, 
and  the  Mob  has  a  special  .set  01  Instructions 
for  judges  on  the  p.iyrr)ll  An  FBI  bug' 
plared  in  the  First  Ward  Dem.Kratlc  organl- 
wif.  .11  >n  La  Salle  Street  a  f.ivorite  gathering 
pla;-e  f<>r  Chicago  gangsters  overheard  the 
following  conversation  between  Illinois  Cir- 
cuit Court  Judge  Pa-squal  SorreuUno  and  Pal 
Marcv.  a  friend  of  the  Chicago  LCN  family 
Wh  IT  .should  he  do.  Sorrentlno  a.sked.  If  fed- 
eral agents  questioned  him  about  his  associa- 
tions with  g.tngsters''  Marcy's  answer  Stand 
on  your  dignity  Don  t  aiiswer  those  ques- 
tion:- Tell  them  they  re  to'inR  to  emb.irras.s 
you  Slav  on  the  offensive  Remember,  you  re 
a  Judge  ■  The  trouble  Is.  of  course,  that  Sor- 
rentlno and  some  of  his  oolleaguea.  on  fed- 
eral as  well  as  s'ate  benches,  have  forgotten 
just  that  fact 

Nowhere  has  organized  crime  subverted 
more  th.vn  a  tiny  minority  of  public  officials 
But  a  minority  can  be  enough  both  to  under- 
mine law  enforcement  and  to  bend  regula- 
Uons  purchasing  procedures  and  legislation 
to  a  shape  pleasing  to  the  mob 

Gambling  Is  far  and  away  the  Mob's  biggest 
illicit  income  producer,  more  than  taking  the 
place  that  bootleg  liquor  held  during  Prohi- 
bition No  one  can  more  than  guess  how 
much  money  U  bet  illegally  m  the  U  S.  each 
year,  but  a  conservative  estimate  Is  that 
about  120  billion  Is  put  down  on  horse  racing, 
lotteries  and  spurts  events  Perhaps  a  third  Is 
pure  profit  for  LCN  and  Its  affiliates 

In  the  slums,  the  beU  are  usually  on  "the 
numbers  "  The  gambler  picks  the  number 
that  he  thinks  will  come  up  in  some  agreed- 
upon  tabulation  — the  total  dollars  bet  at  a 
race  track,  for  example— and  puts  down  as 
UtUe  as  25f  or  as  much  as  •!  In  some  places 
$10  bets  are  allowed  The  bet  taker  himself, 
called  the  policy  writer,  is  too  small— and  too 
vulner.ible — to  be  a  formal  member  of  La 
Cosa  Nostra  He  work-s  instead  under  contract 
as  a    sharecropper  " 

Bookmaklng  is  next  up  the  ladder  from  the 
numbers,  and  the  bookmaker,  who  usually 
employs  several  solxltors.  Is  a  man  of  sub- 
stance When  FBI  agents  seized  Gil  Beckley. 
the  king  of  layoff  men  la  banker  to  smaller 
bookies),  in  Miami  In  January  1968,  his  rec- 
ords showed  that  on  that  day  alone  he  had 
handled  $250,000  In  bets,  for  a  profit,  by  his 
own  reckoning,  of  $129,000  He  Is  now  appeal- 
ing a  ten-year  prison  sentence  In  the  case 

An  operator  like  Beckley  is  not  necessarily 
a  full  member  of  LCN  Beckley  has  a  kind  of 
associate  status,  in  which  favors  and  profits 
flow  back  and  forth  As  in  certain  other  areas, 
LCN  13  content  to  get  a  cut  while  leaving 
active  management  to  a  relative  ouUlder. 
Another  big  l,*voff  man.  Sam  DiPlazzo.  once 
told  of  an  attempt  by  Glancana's  Chicago 
familv  to  extort  50  :  of  his  six-figure  take 
As  DiPiazzo  related  the  story,  he  was  forced 
to  go  before  a  committee  in  Chicago,  where 
he  haggled  the  bite  down  U)  a  mere  $35  a  day. 
His  big  bargaining  point  was  that  he  co- 
opera'ed  with  "the  Little  Man.  Louisiana 
Family  Boss  Carlos  Marcello 

General  affluence  and  lncrea=.ing  public  in- 
terest in  sports  such  as  football  and  basket- 
ball hike  the  stakes  and  make  the  potential 
for  corrupting  athletes  great  Even  If  he  does 
not  succeed  in  fixing  a  game,  the  Cosa  Nostra 
agent  finds  information  about  a  team's 
mora'.e  or  physical  condition  priceless  In 
helping  him  to  set  odds  On  Just  such  an  In- 
formation hunt  a  scout  for  Chicago  Handl- 
capper  Burton  Wolcoff  wangled  his  way  Into 
the  clubhou.se  of  the  Los  Angeles  Dodgers  a 
few  vears  back  Learning  that  Sandy  Koufax. 
who   A-as  scheduled   to  pi'ch   that  day.  WM 


having  even  more  arm  trouble  than  usual,  the 
agent  flashed  the  news  to  Wolcoff,  who  put 
down  $30,000  against  the  Dodgers  Koufax 
gave  up  five  runs  In  early  Innings  and  the 
Dodgers  lost 

The  National  Football  league  has  gone 
to  considerable  lengths  to  detect  the  fix,  rely- 
ing, ironically,  on  Oil  Beckley  Apparenllv 
the  league  operated  on  the  theory  that  It 
takes  one  to  know  <  ne  I  want  the  games 
square.  "  Beckley  told  league  officials  when 
he  announced  his  propcslilon  "If  I  know 
that  something's  wrong.  Ill  give  you  the 
name  of  the  club  But  I  won't  give  you  names 
of  the  players"  Tips  Irom  Beckley  have 
touched  off  a  number  of  secret  investigations 
bv  the  league 

Until  the  mld-60s.  one  of  Costra  Nostra's 
most  profitable  gambling  operations  was  at 
one  of  the  few  places  In  the  US  where  mo.st 
kinds  of  gambling  are  legal  Las  Vegas.  The 
Mob's  technique  there,  known  as  "skimming,  ' 
was  as  simple  as  larceny  and  as  easy  as  shak- 
ing the  money  tree  a  part  of  the  cash  profits 
from  six  LCN-controUed  casinos  was  simply 
diverted  before  the  Hgures  were  placed  In  the 
ledger  books  How  much  cash  was  spirited 
away  In  this  manner,  eluding  both  state  and 
federal  taxes,  no  one  can  say  precisely  After 
the  Government  became  aware  of  mob  in- 
fluence and  forced  the  gangsters  out  of  most 
of  the  casinos  in  1966  and  1967— LCN  still  has 
interests  in  two  big  casinos — revenue  re- 
ported for  tax  purposes  Jumped  by  more  than 
$50  million  a  year 

Loan-sharking  or  usury  nets  several  bil- 
lions—It  18  Impossible  to  say  how  many — In 
revenue  for  the  Mob  Dollar  for  dollar,  usury 
Is  LCN  s  best  Investment:  though  the  gross 
Is  lower  than  It  Is  In  gambling,  proflu  Is  high- 
er. Interest  rates  commonly  run  at  20'';  per 
week,  or.  In  the  Mob's  words,  "six  for  five" — 
borrow  $5  on  Monday  and  pay  back  $6  by 
Saturday  noon,  the  normal  deadline  Bor- 
rowers are  frequently  gamblers  who  have 
lost  heavily  or  hope  to  make  a  big  strike,  but 
they  also  Include  factory  workers,  business- 
men on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  or  anyone 
else  who  needs  cash  but  cannot  meet  a  bank  s 
credit  check 

Many  of  the  Cosa  Nostra's  legitimate  busi- 
ness fronts  were  acquired  when  the  owner 
could  not  pay  his  debt  Some  public  officials 
were  acquired  In  the  same  manner  Over  his 
head  in  various  business  deals,  James  Marcus, 
the  former  Water  Commissioner  of  New  York 
City,  took  a  loan  at  104';,  annual  interest 
When  he  was  unable  to  pay.  the  gangsters 
found  him  a  willing  victim  for  other  schemes, 
including  graft  on  city  projects.  In  the  case 
of  Marcus,  as  with  many  other  public  officials, 
the  loan  was  almost  certainly  a  come-on  for 
whfit  the  Mob  really  wanted;  a  good  friend  in 
a  high  place.  Marcus,  Mobster  Anthony 
(••Tony  Ducks")  Corallo.  and  Contractor 
Henry  Fried  were  convicted  In  the  kickback 
scheme 

Narcotics  traffic,  chiefly  In  heroin.  Is  less 
lucrative  than  gambling,  but  Billl  pro^""-'- 
enough,  bringing  in  more  than  $350  m^ 
In  revenue  and  $25  million  In  profits 
cause  of  the  risks  involved  in  peddling  drugs 
directly,  Cosa  Nostra  once  again  contracU  the 
retail  trade  to  Its  sharecroppers,  saving  for 
Itself  the  less  dangerous  and  Infinitely  more 
protiwble  role  of  Importer  and  wholesaler. 
The  sums  Involved  are  subsuntlal.  By  the 
time  opium  from  Turkey,  the  chief  supplier 
for  the  US  .  Is  processed  into  heroin  and 
shipped  to  New  York,  It  Is  worth  about  $225.- 
000  per  kilogram.  The  price  to  society  Is  be- 
yond measure. 

So  far.  there  Is  no  evidence  that  the  Mafla 
has  tried  to  penetrate  the  marijuana  market. 
The  source  of  supply  In  Mexico  is  too  close, 
and  the  competition  from  travelers  passing 
over  the  border  too  intense.  One  unforeseen 
byproduct  of  the  Federal  Oovernmenfs 
crackdown  on  the  marijuana  trade,  however, 
may  be  to  create  an  LCN  monopoly.  If  the 
"independents  "  are  driven   out,  the  mobsters 
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might  find  pot  as  proflt»ble  as  heroin.  Juat 
that  happened  in  bookmaklng,  when  polio* 
put  many  free-Uuice  operators  out  of  bual- 
ness. 

Labor  racketeering  has  no  price  tag.  but 
obviously  nets  tiie  Mob  many  mllUona.  It 
takes  several  forms.  One  of  the  simplest  la 
extortion.  The  gangsters  might  thus  Infonn 
a  small  businessman,  who  has  perbapa  only  a 
dozen  employees,  that  from  that  minute  on 
his  enterprise  Is  unionized.  Though  the  em- 
ployees may  never  know  that  they  belong  to 
a  "union" — and  never  receive  any  of  the 
benefits  of  being  In  a  union— the  employer 
nevertheless  pays  the  "union  organizers"  the 
workers'  initiation  fees  and  monthly  dues.  In 
another  varlaUon.  the  bogus  union  settles  for 
"sweetheajt"  contracts  that  are  grossly  un- 
fair to  the  workers  it  la  supposed  to  repre- 
sent. The  difference  between  what  a  legiti- 
mate union  might  win  for  the  workers  and 
what  the  Mob  union  actually  obtains  Is  split 
between  the  mobsters  and  the  company  own- 
ers. In  one  such  contract,  writes  Donald  Cres- 
,  sey  m  hla  definitive  work.  Theft  of  the  Na- 

I  Hon,  the  president  of  a  paper  local  won  his 

union  only  one  paid  holiday  a  year:  Passover. 
Hla  membership  was  exclusively  Puerto 
Rlcan. 

In  other  ways  as  well,  union  racketeering 
can  be  as  profitable  to  a  company  as  it  is  to 
the  Mob.  Once  the  gangsters  have  taken  over 
a  union — they  find  their  easiest  prey  m  un- 
skilled and  aeml-skllled  occupations — they 
can  guarantee  both  labor  peace  and  a  ccan- 
petltlve  edge  over  other  companies  In  wages 
and  benefits.  There  Is.  of  course,  a  fee,  but 
that  is  often  lower  for  the  businessman  than  ^ 
the  real  costs  of  strikes  or  higher  wages. 

Business  infiltration  Is  the  organization's 
fastest-growing  source  of  revenue.  Its  Inter- 
ests extend   to  an  estimated  6,000  business 
concerns,  indeed,  Cosa  Nostra's  penetration 
^  of  the  above-ground  world  of  finance  and 

3  commerce    is   probably    the    greatest   threat 

X  that  It  poses  to  the  nation  today.  A  business 

can  be  acquired  in  any  number  of  •ways, 
from  foreclosure  on  a  usurious  loan  to  out- 
right purchase.  LCN.  after  all.  has  more 
venture  capital  than  any  other  nongovern- 
mental organization  In  the  world.  New  York's 
Carlo  Oamblno  and  his  adopted  family  own 
large  chunks  of  real  estate  in  the  New  York 
area  valued  at  $300  million.  Until  recently, 
they  also  ran  a  labor  consulting  service. 
Marcello  of  New  Orleans,  another  real  estate 
millionaire,  has  been  buying  up  land  In  the 
path  of  the  Dixie  Freeway  and  hopes  to  make 
a  btmdle  In  federal  highway  funds. 

Once  brought  under  the  Mob's  umbrella, 
a  business  almost  always  ceases  to  operate 
legitimately.  If  It  Is  a  restaurant — favorite 
targets — or  a  nightclub.  It  buys  coal  or  oil 
from  one  LCN  affiliate,  rents  linen  from 
another,  ships  garbage  out  through  still 
another.  Its  entertainers,  parking  lot  attend- 
ants and  even  its  hat  check  girls  must  al- 
ways be  approved  by  the  Mob — and  sometimes 
they  must  kick  back  part  of  what  they  take 
in.  When  the  gangsters  were  big  in  Las 
•Vegas,  they  sometimes  used  skimmed  cash 
to  supplement  the  fees  paid  to  featured  per- 
formers. The  under-the-table  funds  went  un- 
taxed and  left  the  complaint  performer  with 
an  obligation.  This  was  repayed  by  appear- 
ances elsewhere  at  the  Mob's  request. 

Unfortunately,  the  gangs  business  meth- 
ods do  not  stop  with  such  relatively  Innocu- 
ous, If  illegal,  tactics.  The  glsint  Atlantic  & 
Pacific  grocery  can  testify  to  that.  Taking 
control  of  a  company  that  manufactured  de- 
tergent, the  powerful  New  York-New  Jersey 
g-angster  brothers,  Gerardo  and  the  late  Gene 
Catena,  tried  to  put  the  product  on  A.  A  P. 
shelves.  When  the  A.  &  P.  officiate  rejected 
the  inferior  Brand  X.  marketed  by  the  Ca- 
*  tenas'    Best    Sales    Company,    the    brothers 

^   »       tried  traditional  means  of  persuasion.  Pour 
*'*     .   A.  &  P.  employees  died  violently.  Six  stores 
were  fire-bombed.  Finally,  two  union  locals 


threatened  to  strike,  rejecting  out  oS  hand 
a  contract  that  teemed  more  than  generous. 
Dumfounded  by  tactics  not  taught  at  the 
Harrard  Business  School,  A.  &  P.  officials 
seemingly  never  connected  Catena  detergent 
with  strikes  and  terror.  The  government  did, 
however,  and  Impaneled  a  grand  Jury  to  in- 
vestigate the  Catena  brothers'  marketing 
procedures.  Brand  X  was  apparently  not 
worth  the  bother  of  federal  heat.  The  Catenas 
got  out  of  detergents,  the  unions  signed  their 
contracU.  and  the  A.  &  P.  was  left  at  peace. 

Generally,  the  Mob  favors  businesses  In 
the  service  and  retail  fields,  particularly 
things  like  coin-operated  m;ichlnes,  liquor 
stores  and  laundries.  These  offer,  among  oth- 
er advantages,  cash  turnovers  susceptible  to 
skimming.  With  these  companies  the  mob- 
sters can  rake  off  funds  without  anyone, 
particularly  anyone  In  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  being  the  wiser.  When  FBI  agents 
searched  the  house  belonging  to  the  son  of 
Buffalo  Boss  Stefano  Magaddlno  last  De- 
cember, they  found  In  a  suitcase  $521,020  In 
skimmed  cash,  most  of  It  from  Magaddlno's 
15  companies  In  the  Buffalo  area.  It  may  not 
have  been  worth  all  of  Magaddlno's  trouble. 
Not  only  has  the  Government  confiscated  his 
money,  but  the  other  mob.sters  are  Infuriated 
liecause  Magaddlno  had  told  them  that  he 
had  no  funds  to  help  them  meet  common  ex- 
penses. This  month,  in  fact,  LCN's  top  hier- 
archy took  the  highly  unusual  step  of  send- 
ing a  team  to  Investigate  Magaddlno's  finan- 
ces. Mrs.  Magaddlno.  who  had  never  looked 
Into  the  suitcase,  was  also  upset.  "Son  of  a 
bitch!"  she  muttered  when  the  FBI  carted 
the  money  away.  "He  said  we  have  no  money 
'  lor  Florida  this  year.  $500,000!  " 

Jukeboxes,  funeral  parlors,  small  garment 
firms  and  other  marginal  enterprises  that 
have  long  attracted  gangsters  have  little  ef- 
fect on  the  general  economy,  Blg-tlme  con- 
struction is  another  matter,  and  by  playing 
both  the  union  and  management  side.  LCN 
begins  to  exercise  major  Impact.  The.-Crime 
and  Delinquency  Council's  Milton  Rector 
says  alr-frelght  trucking  operations  have 
been  so  deeply  penetrated  that  gangsters 
could  bring  New  York's  Kennedy  Airport  "to 
its  knees  at  any  time." 

As  the  boodle  piles  up,  repositories  bigger 
than  Magaddlno's  suitcase  must  be  found. 
Many  millions  go  to  fc««lgn  banks.  Switzer- 
land, vrith  Its  numbered  bank  accounts.  Is 
the  favorite.  Funds  from  these  reservoirs 
often  come  back  in  the  form  of  "loans"  for 
investment  purposes.  Asked  to  produce  col- 
lateral for  a  Jukebox  Import  deal,  Philadel- 
phia Boss  Angelo  ("Mr.  A.")  Bruno  quickly 
came  up  with  a  certified  check  backed  by 
a  Swl.ss  account.  The  amount:   $50  million. 

WHAT    KDID    OT    IfAKT 

Cosa  Nostra's  business  sophistication 
should  not  be  surprising,  since  some  of  the 
bright  young  men  in  the  Mob  are  as  astute 
and  innovative  as  their  peers  in  any  other 
field.  What  kind  of  man  Joins  La  Cosa  Nostra 
today?  To  be  In  the  organization  Itself — as 
distinct  from  its  many  affiliates — he  must, 
first  of  all,  be  Italian  or  of  Italian  descent. 
Unitl  1952,  he  had  to  be  a  certified  killer  as 
well.  That  requirement  has  been  dropped. 
and  the  recruiters  look  for  a  young  man  who 
has,  besides  the  necessary  venality,  some 
protective  coloring.  The  older  men  are  not 
always  happy  about  the  change.  "They 
shouldn't  let  nobody  in  this  unless  he's 
croaked  a  couple  of  people."  New  Jersey's 
Angelo  ("Gyp")  DeCarlo  was  once  heard  to 
mutter.  "Today  you  got  a  thousand  guys  In 
here  that  never  broke  an  egg." 

There  have  been  other,  though  less  Im- 
portant changes  Induced  by  both  shifting 
life  styles  and  the  desire  to  escape  notice. 
Years  ago,  anyone  could  tell  a  mobster  by  his 
loud  dress  and,  most  particularly,  his  large, 
wlde-brlmmed,  white  hat.  Now,  the  tendency 
is  to  dress  like  a  businessman,  in  conserva- 
tive Brooks  Brothers  gray. 


One  custom  that  had  to  be  dropped  was  the 
kiss  of  greeting  between  members.  "Charlie 
Lucky  [also  known  as  Salvatore  Luciano  or 
Lucky  Luciano)  put  a  stop  to  this  and 
changed  it  to  a  handshake,"  Joe  Valartxi  told 
Author  Peter  Maas.  "  After  all,'  Charlie  said, 
'we  would  stick  out  kissing  each  other  in 
restatirants  and  places  like  that.'  " 

Ostentatious  living  has  gone  out  as  well, 
despite  the  fact  that  even  the  lowliest  mem- 
bers are  often  millionaires.  The  Government 
provides  one  good  reason.  If  a  man  spends 
much  more  than  he  shows  on  his  Income  tax 
return,  the  IRS  can  nail  him  for  tax  fraud. 
Pew  of  the  bosses  thus  claim  or  openly  spend 
much  more  than  would  a  moderately  suc- 
cessful businessman.  The  ancient,  somewhat 
puritanical  code  of  the  Mafia,  which  dislikes 
display,  provides  another  reason  for  simple 
style.  The  late  New  York  boss  Vito  Genovese, 
for  example,  used  to  drive  a  two-year-old 
Ford,  spent  little  more  than  $100  for  his 
suits,  and  lived  In  a  modest  house  In  Atlantic 
Highlands,  N.J.  When  his  children  and  grand- 
children visited  him,  Genovese.  very  much 
the  kindly  paterfamilias,  would  cook  them 
up  a  huge  pot  of  spaghetti. 

Another  legacy  from  the  Sicilian  Mafia  is 
Cosa  Nostra's  almost  mystical  concept  of  re- 
spect. Something  like  the  Oriental  notion 
of  "face,"  respect  means  more  to  a  Cosa 
Nostra  mobster  than  money.  If  he  does  not 
have  the  regard  of  his  fellow  members,  he 
Is  nothing,  even  In  his  own  eyes.  An  equally 
high  value  Is  placed  on  loyalty.  It  Is  not 
always  honored,  to  be  sure,  but  It  neverthe- 
less remains  a  powerful  binding  force  within 
the  organization.  Indeed,  the  very  humaa 
characteristics  of  respect  and  loyal^,  to- 
gether with  the  organisation's  dynastie 
structure,  offer  some  clues  to  Ka  remark" 
able  durability.  Son  follows  father,  un- 
derboes  follows  boss,  and  the  line  continues 
over  the  decades. 

Another  element  seems  to  be  a  sense  of 
unity  against  a  world  viewed  as  hostile.  The 
chaotic  history  of  Sicily  remains  an  uncon- 
scious memory.  There,  amid  poverty  and 
foreign  intrusion,  survival  and  prosperity  de- 
I>ended  on  one's  own  inunedlate  group  and 
one's  own  rules.  Does  the  younger  generation 
have  any  qualms  about  what  it  Is  doing? 
It  would  seem  not.  In  The  Oodfather,  the 
Dartmouth-educated  son  of  a  New  York  boss 
gives  his  bride  what  is  probably  the  typical 
rationale.  Members  of  Cosa  Nostra,  he  reasons, 
are  no  worse  than  any  other  Americans.  "In 
my  history  course  at  Dartmouth,  we  did 
some  background  on  all  the  Presidents,  and 
they  had  fathers  and  grandfathers  who  were 
lucky  they  didn't  get  hanged." 

Perhaps.  They  were  not,  however,  likely 
to  employ  the  sadistic  methods  that  Cosa 
Nostra  still  finds  useful.  Despite  the  more 
businesslike  image  of  the  younger  gang 
leaders,  many  mobsters  are  still  animals  in 
fedoras.  If  Sam  Glancana  moves,  as  he  has. 
with  Frank  Sinatra  on  one  level,  his  hench- 
men move  on  another.  One  of  the  most 
chilling  conversations  that  the  rw  has  over- 
heard Involved  two  of  Glancana's  hoods  tell- 
ing a  third.  "Jackie."  about  the  murder  of 
one  of  their  colleagues,  a  350-pounder  by 
the  name  of  William  Jackson. 

James  Torello:  Jackson  was  hung  up  on 
that  meat  hook.  He  was  so  heavy  he  bent 
It.  He  was  on  that  thing  three  days  before 
he  croaked. 

Ftore  Buccieri  (giggling):  Jackie,  you 
shoulda  seen  the  guy.  Like  an  elephant,  he 
was,  and  when  Jimmy  hit  him  with  that 
electric  prod  .  .  . 

Torello  <excltedlyi:  He  was  floppln' 
around  on  that  hook,  Jackie.  We  tossed 
water  on  him  to  give  the  prod  a  better 
charge,  and  he's  screamln'  .  .  . 

Despite  Cosa  Nostra's  obvious  frightening 
strengths,  new  problems  and  challenges  are 
coming  at  It  from  several  sides.  In  the  slums, 
for  Instance,  its  control  of  gambling  and 
vice  is  being  contested,  sometimes  success- 
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f  villy.  by  the  blacks.  Puerto  RIeans  and  Mexi- 
can-Americans who  want  a  share  of  the  ae- 
iion  In  Buffalo,  the  blacks  at  first  worked 
a  ba.-galn  with  Mayaddino  by  which  they 
would  control  the  numt)ers  racket,  giving 
him  only  a  lO",  tribute  Later,  when  he  ran 
into  trouble  with  the  authorities,  they 
slopped  the  10  "i  entirely.  That  was  nothln? 
compared  to  the  trouble  that  Ruggiero  Boi- 
ardo  had  In  Newark.  There  Negroes  not  only 
look  over  the  lottery  but  also  shocik  down 
Boiardos  numtjers  men  and  occasionally 
iiiok  shot<  at  them 

There  are.  In  additlun.  mrernal  disputes, 
like  the  messy  slaying  of  New  Vurk  Boas 
All)erl  Anastasla  In  1957  Eveu  though  fce  has 
never  l>een  east  of  Flatbush.  a  Cosa  Noeua 
man  still  looks  upon  lumself  as  a  Sicilian  or 
a  Neapolitan,  distrusting  the  other  Nor  Is  the 
Commiaslon  itself  what  it  once  was  Two 
places,  vacated  by  death,  have  not  been 
filled.  Two  of  the  commissioners  Philadel- 
phia's Angelo  Bruno  and  New  York's  Joe 
ColomtK),  command  little  respect;  Detroit » 
Joe  Zerllll  rarely  attends  meetings.  A  former 
commissioner  New  Tork  s  Jt*  B<-nanno.  was 
kicked  out  la  1984  and  his  famllv  reassigned 
when  he  attempted  to  kill  off  some  of  the 
other  boeaes. 

TH«    LAW  S    DC1.AT 

Where  is  the  law?  Why.  despite  some  trou- 
bles, doe*  Coaa  Nostra  survive  and  thrive'' 
Beyond  Its  own  inherent  strength  and  tradi- 
tion is  Ita  ability  to  corrupt  civil  officials 
Prob*bly  no  other  group  in  history  has  made 
snch  a  fine  art  of  oorruption  Without  the 
fix.  Coaa  Nostra  would  not  last  out  the  year 
Nor  ar*  local  copa  the  only  ones  who  yield  to 
temptation.  Three  days  after  a  report  on 
skimming  in  Las  Vefras  was  sent  to  the  U  8 
Attorney  Oeoeral's  ofBce  In  1903.  a  complete 
copy  was  In  the  hands  of  the  criminals  cited 
In  the  report  The  conduit  for  that  leak  has 
never  been  found. 

Bven  in  the  abeence  of  official  dishonesty. 
law  enforcement  has  often  proved  Inept  Most 
city  and  state  police  agencies  are  still  not 
equipped  to  deal  effectively  with  clever,  well- 
financed  conspiracies  that  extend  across  city 
and  state  Unee.  The  FBI  is  better  trained,  of 
course,  but  Its  special  agents  hardly  consti- 
tute a  national  police  force,  and  were  never 
Intended  to  do  so.  Until  the  beulnning  of 
the  decade,  federal  authorities  merely 
nodded  while  the  mobsters  nibbled  away  at 
the  country.  Besides,  coordination  among 
law-enforcement  agencies  at  all  levels  is 
frequently  weak  or  totally  absent  Even  when 
pressure  U  applied  vigorously,  resulung  In 
arrests  and  convictions,  LCN  can  quickly  &11 
personnel  gaps. 

Not  that  prosecution  is  e^^y  under  the 
best  of  circumstances.  The  gangsters'  well- 
paid  legal  corps  takes  full  advantage  of  the 
BUI  of  Rlghu.  The  Mob's  muscle  often  takes 
care  of  potential  witnesses  It  takes  a  brave 
citizen  to  call  the  police  Also,  most  of  the 
evidence  gathered  by  the  FBI.  until  recently. 
was  not  admissible  in  court 

Much  is  changing  Though  more  vigllart 
ob.servation  might  have  detected  ir  long  be- 
fore, a  ma.'or  revelation  occurred  In  1957. 
when  New  York  state  police  happened  upon 
a  meeting  of  the  Commission  and  Its  lieuten- 
ants at  the  estate  of  Joseph  Barbara  In 
upstate  .\palachln  The  authorities  were  able 
to  find  out  who  the  mobsters  were  and  more 
Impirtair  that  they  were  together  In  1962, 
Joe  Vaiachl,  the  Cosa  N'^itra  solcl;er-'.urned- 
mf.jrmer.  cinflrmed  and  explained  what  the 
FBI  had  t>een  hearing  from  I's  bugs  for 
nviuth.s  Though  he  looked  at  the  Mob  from 
the  t>ot'om  up.  V'alachi's  remarkable  mem- 
ory uouetbeless  provided  invaluable  insights 
iiuo  Its  organization  From  January  1961  to 
December  1968.  the  Oovernnaent  indicted 
2ao  members  of  Cosa  Nostra  and  obtained 
147  convictions,  with  many  cases  still  F>end- 
Ing  Some  of  the  bosses  themselves  have  been 
Jailed    while  many  have  found  their  activi- 


ties   severely    curtailed     because     of     con- 
tinuous scrutiny. 

ffmXNCTHKNINO    HAND 

Most  of  the  surveillance  has  come  from 
electronic  bugs  and  telephone  taps,  which 
have  supplied  something  like  80  «  of  the 
Information  the  Oovernment  has  on  the 
Mob  While  bugging  Is  still  the  subject  of 
considerable  controversy — and  can  be  a  seri- 
ous danger  to  civil  liberties  If  misused — a 
law  passed  by  Congress  last  year  at  least 
clarsfles  the  Oovernment's  powers  and  gives 
the  Justice  Department  broader  Jurisdiction. 
For  the  time  l)elng.  electronic  snooping 
seems  to  be  a  necessary.  If  risky  weapon. 

Federal  fund.s  are  now  available  In  Increas- 
ing amounts  to  help  city  and  state  agencle:. 
prepare  for  the  challenge  Two  major  blU.s 
now  pending  in  Congress  could  have  signifi- 
cant results  One  would  strengthen  the  hand 
of  prosecutors  and  grand  Junes  in  mounting 
Investigations  and  make  Involvement  In  or- 
ganized crime  generally— regardless  of  the 
speclflc  violation — a  federal  offense  The  sec- 
ond measure  would  Invoke  civil  procedures, 
such  a3  antitrust  action,  to  attack  organized 
crime  behind  Its  screen  of  bogus  legitimacy 

Beyond  new  statutes  and  energetic  rein- 
forcement, the  nation  needs  another, 
stronger  weapon:  public  indignation.  There 
is  not  nearly  enough  of  that  In  the  US  No 
other  Western.  Industrial  country  in  modern 
times  has  suffered  criminal  abuses  on  such 
a  scale.  Ajierica's  porous,  pluralistic  and 
permissive  society  offers  extraordinary  op- 
portunities, chances  to  hide  and  to  advance. 
for  the  enterprising  and  Imaginative  crim- 
inal But,  most  fundamentally,  U.S.  society 
helps  the  criminal  by  toleration  (occasion- 
ally even  admiration)  and  by  providing  a 
ready  market  for  his  service*.  Illicit  gambling 
thrives  because  of  the  popular  demand  for 
It  Politicians  of  questionable  Integrity  re- 
main in  office  because  the  electorate  allows 
It  Entrepreneurs  who  half-knowlngly  accept 
dirty  money  with  the  rationale  that  busi- 
ness Is  business  are  as  corrupt  as  grafting 
politicians 

TOL^SATlNG     THX    MOS 

In  Urge  measure,  the  modem  Mob  lacks 
the  traditional  justification  for  crime — the 
bitter  spur  of  poverty.  It  also  lacks  the  oc- 
casional, near-heroic  dimension  of  defying 
law  and  the  established  order  for  the  sake 
of  rebellion  It  Is  by  and  large  a  middle- 
class  sort  of  Mob,  more  or  less  tolerated  by 
the  affluent.  Among  the  public  there  Is  often 
a  certain  psychological  hypocrisy.  Rage  Is 
great  over  conspicuous  criminal  acts,  but 
there  is  less  anger  over  the  far  more  harm- 
ful depredations  that  are  the  soeclalty  of 
organized  crime.  Until  there  is  a  popular  re- 
volt. La  Cosa  Nostra  will  probably  enduie. 

United  bt  Oath  and  Blood 
Centuries  before  La  Co-^a  Nostra  was  heard 
of  in  the  U  3  .  the  MalUi  operated — even  as 
It  does  today — as  a  brigand  government  In 
much  of  Sicily  Though  many  Italian  Im- 
migrants had  come  to  the  U  S  to  avoid  just 
such  oppression  as  the  Mafla  offers,  a  few 
amonc;  them  formed  a  new  Mafia  In  the  new 
country  In  the  crowded  "Little  Italys"  of 
the  lute  19th  and  early  20th  centuries,  the 
thu:?8  found  easy  prey  among  people  who 
had  been  taught  to  dread  the  terrorists' 
Black  Hand 

Prohibition  offered  tlie  transplanted 
Afaio'i  the  chance  they  cou!d  not  have 
made  for  themselves  Only  they  had  the 
organization  that  could  cuplt.illze  on  the 
potential  of  bootlegging  Only  they  lived 
among  people  who  already  operated  home 
stills  that  could  quickly  be  converted  Into 
commercial  distilleries  With  fantastic  profits, 
little  crooks  became  big  crooks,  and  the 
peculiar  society  of  petty  outlaws  became  the 
all-powerful   Cosa   Nostra 

Tliere     was     enough     intraorganlzatlonal 


Xeudlng  to  fill  a  gnreyard.  Often  the  battle 
lines  were  drawn  between  Sicilians  and 
Neaptolltans — a  distinction  that  causes  ill 
feeling  even  today.  But  Sicilians  from  one 
area  also  fought  Sicilians  from  another  urea, 
going  so  far  as  to  take  Neapolitans  as  allies. 
A  particularly  bloody  period  In  1930-31  called 
the  Castellammarese  War  (the  town  of  Ca- 
stellammare  del  GoUo  was  home  to  one  of 
the  factions)  killed  about  SO  gangsters.  Thus 
the  factions  agreed  to  unite  behind  the 
Mob's  modern  founding  f.tther,  Salratore 
Maranzano. 

A  Castellammarese  who  borrowed  his  ideas 
from  Julius  Caesar's  military  command, 
Maiam^no  laid  down  the  patterns  that  still, 
with  minor  modlficatlotu,  hold  today.  To 
stop  the  killing,  Bald  Maranzano,  the  gangs 
that  then  exloted  would  henceforth  be  rec- 
o^lzed  as  families,  e,ich  with  Its  own  terri- 
torial limits.  Heading  each  family  would  be 
a  boss,  or  Capo.  Under  him  would  be  an  un- 
derb06s,  or  Sottocapo.  and  beneath  the  un- 
derboes  would  be  any  number  of  lieutenants, 
or  Caporegimes,  leading  squads  of  soldiers, 
or  '  button  men."  One  advantage  of  the 
scheme  was  the  Insulation  It  provided  the 
men  at  the  top.  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
events,  they  would  never  put  themselves 
within  easy  reach  of  the  law. 

The  organization's  coda  of  conduct  was 
partly  Maranzano  and  partly  Mafla  omerta. 
a  combination  of  such  qualities  as  manliness, 
honor  and  willingness  to  keep  secrets.  Its  re- 
quirements have  never  changed.  The  penalty 
for  breaching  the  code:  death.  Except  for 
the  Chicago  branch,  which  has  always  dis- 
dained the  ornate,  members  are  bound  by 
an  elaborate  ceremony  of  medieval  hocus- 
pocus  Flanked  by  the  boss  and  his  lieuten- 
ants, the  initiate  and  hu  spK>nsor  may  stand 
In  front  of  a  table  on  which  are  placed  a 
gun  and,  on  occasion,  a  knife  The  hoes  picks 
up  the  gun  and  Intones  In  the  Sicilian  dia- 
lect :  'NxatTi  represmtatn  ha  Cosa  Sostra. 
Sta  famigghia  i  La  Costa  Nostra  I  We  repre- 
sent La  Cosa  Nostra.  This  family  is  Our 
Thing)"  The  sponsor  then  pricks  his  trigger 
finger  and  the  trigger  finger  of  the  new  mem- 
ber, holding  both  together  to  symbolize  the 
mixing  of  blood.  After  swearing  to  hold  the 
family  above  his  religion,  his  country,  and 
his  wife  and  children,  the  Inductee  finishes 
the  ritual.  A  picture  of  a  saint  or  a  religious 
card  Is  placed  In  bLs  cupped  hands  and  Ig- 
nited. As  the  paper  burns,  the  Inductee,  to- 
gether with  his  aponsor,  proclaims:  "If  I  ever 
violate  this  oath,  may  I  bum  as  this  paper." 

Brilliant  as  Maranzano's  plan  was,  It  had 
one  major  flaw:  Maranzano  himself.  Like  his 
hero  Caesar,  Maranzano  suffered  from  over- 
weening ambition.  Above  the  family  bosses, 
there  was,  under  his  scheme,  to  be  a  Boss  of 
.All  Bosnes,  a  Capo  di  Tutti  Capi.  by  the  name 
of  Salvatore  Maranzano.  When  several  of  the 
family  bosses  found  out  that  be  was  plotting 
to  kill  them,  they  worked  up  an  assassina- 
tion scheme.  Five  months  after  he  took  pow- 
er. II  Capo  di  Tutti  Capi  was  murdered.  The 
same  day.  Sept.  10,  1931,  40  leaders  allied 
with  him  were  slain  across  the  country. 

With  Maranzano's  death,  a  kind  of  peace 
did  settle  over  Cosa  Nostra.  There  have  been 
skirmishes  and  murders  aplenty  since  then, 
but  never  anything  like  the  Castellammarese 
War  In  place  of  the  Capo  di  Tutti  Capi.  the 
mobsters  formed  a  Commission  made  up  of 
nine  to  twelve  family  bosses  to  guide  the 
organization  and  settle  disputes  'Willie  IW 
powers  have  never  been  precisely  spelled  out, 
the  Commission  seems  to  be  roughly  analo- 
gous to  the  governing  body  of  a  loose  confed- 
eration. It  must  approve  each  family's  choice 
of  boss,  and  It  can.  If  It  wants  to.  remove  h 
boes — usually   by   assassination. 

Often,  the  Commission's  chief  function 
seems  to  be  preservation  of  the  balance  of 
power  making  sure  that  no  one  boss  gains 
too  much  poweF.  In  Cosa  Nostra  "a  terms,  as  In 
nations',  that  Is  guns.  Theoretically,  at  le.ast. 
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the  24  families  have  not  been  allowed  to  In- 
crease their  numbers  since  the  "aOs.  They 
vary  greatly  In  size  now,  as  they  did  tben, 
from  Carlo  Oamblno's  army  of  1,000  in  New 
York  to  James  Lanza's  tiny.  Ineffectual  squad 
of  twelve  In  San  Francisco.  Currently,  seT- 
eral  families  are  open  to  recruits,  offering 
new  opportunities  for  growth  and  power. 
United  by  oath  and  blood,  Maranzano's  or- 
ganization may  have  as  long  a  life  as  Caeear's. 

Portrait  or  an  Obsolete  Mobstek 

Evicted  from  the  Mob's  top  hierarchy  In 
1964.  Joe  Bonanno  of  New  York — one  of  the 
bloodiest  killers  In  Cosa  Nostra's  history — 
eventually  retired  to  Tucson,  Ariz.,  where, 
amid  his  fig  and  orange  trees,  he  now  lives 
modestly,  reflecting  on  his  days  of  power 
and  plotting  his  comeback.  His  life  Is  not 
entirely  normal,  however.  The  FBI  tried,  un- 
successfully, to  recruit  his  confidant  and  all- 
round  handyman.  David  Hill,  21,  as  an  in- 
former. Once  a  bomb  landed  in  Bonanno's 
backyard.  He  thinks  that  an  FBI  agent  may 
have  prompted  two  young  thugs  to  throw 
the  bomb  and  dtart  a  fight  between  Bonanno 
and  another  mobster — a  sequel  to  the  "Ba- 
nana War  "  that  followed  his  downfall. 

Bonanno  may  get  support  for  his  bizarre 
notion.  Tucson  authorities  are  preparing  to 
try  two  men  for  attempting  to  dynamite 
Bonanno's  house.  A  prosecution  witness 
claims  that  an  F^I  man  put  them  up  to  It. 
Thinking  that  Bonanno  has  been  bsidly 
treated,  young  Hill  last  week  volunteered 
to  talk  about  his  boss  to  Time  Reporter 
Jeimes  Wlllwerth.  The  following  is  Hill's  por- 
trait of  an  obsolete  mobster: 

Like  many  other  retired  executives, 
Bonanno  finds  the  routine  Irksome.  Most 
mornings  Hill  drives  him  Into  town,  where 
Bonanno  attends  to  errands  until  about 
noon  Returning  home^a  rather  small, 
three-bedroom  house  at  1847  East  Elm 
Street — he  usually  lunches  on  an  Italian 
sausage  sandwrich,  then  puts  on  a  "ghastly- 
looking"  pair  of  Bermudas  for  a  couple  of 
hours  of  sun  and  reading  In  the  yard. 

Shortly  before  dinner,  Bonanno  changes 
into  slacks  and  as  a  never-changing  rule,  sits 
down  with  a  snifter  of  brandy  and  provolone. 
After  dinner,  preferably  goat  meat  or  scampi 
and  Poullly-Pulss«  (1959  or  1961),  he  has  a 
cigar,  reads  the  newspapers  and  watches  tele- 
vision newscasts,  ending  up  with  a  late 
movie.  His  favorite  stars  are  Alice  Faye  and — 
of  course — George  Raft. 

Except  for  Hill,  whose  blond  good  looks, 
shaggy  hair  and  modish  clothes  could  easily 
mark  him  as  a  jet-setter,  there  is  almost  no 
one  else  around.  It  is  a  sad  contrast  to  bis 
high-rolling  days,  when  prominent  clergy- 
men, judges  and  politicians  felt  it  an  honor 
to  be  entertained  at  the  home  of  the  mobeter 
known  as  Joe  Benanas.  When  the  Govern- 
ment tried  to  deport  Bonanno  in  1954,  for  In- 
stance, among  those  who  testified  as  charac- 
ter witnesses  were  the  Most  Rev.  Francis 
Green,  former  Congressman  Harold  Patten 
and  former  Arizona  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Kvo  DeConclni  (the  Most  Rev.  Francis  Green 
is  now  the  R<xnan  Catholic  bishop  of  Tuc- 
son). 

Now  Bonanno's  heart  condition  keeps  him 
close  to  Tucson — the  fact  that  a  grand  Jury 
in  New  York  wants  him  for  questioning  may 
also  be  persuasive — but  be  is  not  really  at 
home.  Newspapers  ride  him.  Substantial  gifts 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  philan- 
thropies have  somehow  failed  to  make  peo- 
ple forget  about  his  background. 

Bonanno  often  walks  back  and  forth  f<» 
hours,  deep  In  thought.  Hill  says  that  he  baa 
seen  him  touch  the  tips  of  his  fingers  to- 
gether, point  them  at  the  sky  and  moan:  "I 
am  in  the  world  for  84  years,  and  only  In  the 
last  five  years  have  theae  things  happened  to 
me  I"  Other  tlmea  he  will  be  mors  philo- 
sophical: "I  know  It's  my  fault.  It  ma  im- 
possible for  me  to  foresee  these  things."  He 


has  only  three  ambitions  now.  One  is  to  move 
closer  to  his  children  In  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 
The  second  Is  to  visit  once  more  his  birth- 
place and  the  graves  of  his  parents  in  Castel- 
lammare  del  Oolfo,  Sicily,  home  of  so  many 
American  Maflort.  The  third,  which  he  ap- 
parently does  not  tell  young  Hill  about,  is 
to  return  to  power,  and,  like  Napoleon  at 
Elba,  he  still  dreams  of  the  day  when  he  can 
march  home  and  reclaim  his  Costa  Nostra 
family. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  Mr.  President,  just 
yesterday,  the  Dally  News  carried  a  front 
page  editorial  calling  for  action  to  imple- 
ment President  Nixon's  war  on  crime 
here  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  recog- 
nize, of  course,  that  the  central  thrust  of 
S.  30  is  directed  against  organized  crime, 
but  no  careful  student  of  organized 
crime  can  help  but  see  a  close  relation- 
ship between  it  and  street  crime.  It  is, 
after  sUl.  as  the  recent  narcotic  bust  here 
in  the  District  showed,  the  New  York 
Mafia  leader  who  imports  and  distributes 
to  the  ghetto  residents  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict the  narcotics  that  enslave  them  and 
lead  them  to  mug  and  rob  and  yoke  on 
our  streets. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  that  editorial  appear  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Dally  News,  Jan.  20,  1970] 

The  Wak  on  Crime:  One  Yeab  Later — It  Is 

Time  roa  Action 

President  Nixon  was  Inaugurated  one  year 
ago  today.  He  had  been  elected  two  months 
earlier  on  a  platform  which  featured  his  dec- 
laration of  a  War  on  Crime.  In  a  front  page 
editorial  we  welcomed  the  new  President's 
return  to  the  city  he  knew  so  well,  and  his 
selection  of  It  as  a  principal  battlefield  in  the 
War  on  Crime  he  had  led  us  to  expect. 

It  Is  time  now,  one  year  later,  to  take  an 
accounting. 

It  Is  time  for  the  rhetoric  to  end. 

It  is  time  for  partisan  fingerpolntlng  to 
end. 

It  Is  time  for  some  action. 

During  this  interval,  crime  rates  in  the  na- 
tion and  in  the  Federal  City  have  soared  to 
unprecedented  heights.  In  1969,  In  Washing- 
ton, one  murder  was  committed  every  30 
hours,  an  armed  robb^y  took  place  30  times 
a  day,  a  woman  was  raped  each  day. 

In  1969,  the  Nixon  Administration  sub- 
mitted to  Congress,  after  some  six  months' 
preparation,  an  Inventory  of  legislative  weap' 
ons  It  said  It  needed  to  prosecute  the  War  on 
Crime. 

On  Oct,  9,  in  response  to  mounting  public 
outrage  and  to  his  own  often -repeated  con- 
cerns, Mr.  Nixon  siunmoned  the  leaders  of 
Congress  and  officials  of  Washington  to  a 
White  House  strategy  session.  Its  purpose  was 
to  get  bipartisan  momentum  rolling  for  the 
stalled  anti-crime  bills. 

Police  Chief  Jerry  V.  Wilson,  as  we  noted 
dally  on  Page  One  in  our  ensuing  "Crime 
Crisis  Countdown,"  told  this  prestigious 
gathering :  "The  total  system  of  justice  must 
be  treated  .  .  .  My  greatest  fear  Is  that  Con- 
gress may  go  home  without  this  being  done.'' 

His  fear  was  realised  on  Christmas  Eve, 
76  days  after  that  emergency  meeting.  The 
Senate  had  acted.  But  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives had  not. 

The  second  session  of  the  9l8t  Congress 
opened  yesterday.  There  has  been  si>ecula- 
tlon  (baaed  on  the  solemn  promises  of 
leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  that  Con- 
gress will  complete  action  on  the  War  on 
Crime  legislation  this  year.)  Our  hc^>e  that 
this  will  come  to  pass  is  mixed  with  skepti- 


cism because  the  same  promises,  made  one 
year  ago  today,  did  not  come  to  pass. 

The  victimized  public  can  be  reassured 
only  by  action. 

We  recognize  that  parts  of  the  antl-crlme 
package  have  raised  some  constitutional 
doubts  .  .  .  the  provisions  for  greater  license 
for  wire-tapping  and  for  pre-trial  deten- 
tion, for  example.  But  much  of  the  package 
is  not  controversial,  or  should  not  be  ..  . 
more  police,  more  courts,  a  variety  of  at- 
tacks against  syndicate  crime,  easing  the 
lot  of  prosecutors,  tougher  penalties  for  the 
habitual  criminal  and  for  crimes  of  vio- 
lence (particularly  when  guns  are  Involved  i. 
and  tougher  measures  against  hard  dope 
traffic. 

There  is  no  reason — no  acceptable  ex- 
cuse— why  the  non-controversial  bills 
should  not  be  passed  within  the  opening 
days  of  this  session.  In  the  past  365  days, 
ample  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  prob- 
lems of  drafting  this  legislation  by  the  Re- 
publican-controlled Department  of  Justice. 
and  to  its  examination  by  the  Democratic- 
controlled  Congress.  We'll  buy  the  need  to 
delay  for  those  reasons — up  to  this  point. 
But  we  will  not  buy  any  further  delay.  Con- 
gressmen reading  the  polls  and  weighing 
the  outcome  of  recent  off-year  elections  must 
realize  that  they  may  engage  in  further 
partisan  bickering  and  legislative  delay  at 
their  peril  in  the  November  general  elec- 
tions. 

If  further  study  Is  needed  for  those  few 
controversial  aspects  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation .  .  .  well,  all  right  .  .  .  but  let's  get 
on  with  committee  study  as  the  first  order 
of  business,  and  clear  the  way  for  prompt 
action  on  the  floor. 

It  Is  time.  too.  to  go  beyond  the  cops-and- 
courts  aspects  of  the  War  on  Crime.  We 
insist,  as  we  did  In  that  Open  Letter  to  Mr. 
Nixon  one  year  ago  today,  that  the  criminal 
be  caught  and  prosecuted.  We  also  want  him. 
whenever  possible,  to  be  rehabilitated  so  that 
he  will  not  return  to  the  streets  a  more  em- 
bittered and  expert  criminal. 

In  the  heat  of  partisanship,  the  cause  of 
law  and  order  has  suffered.  Motives  of  both 
the  "hardliners"  and  the  "do-gooders"  have 
been  challenged.  Justice,  we  repeat  ourselves, 
means  two  things:  it  means  that  the  in- 
nocent shall  go  free  and  that  the  guilty  shall 
pay  the  price  of  their  guilt. 

No  Issue  on  the  Hill  has  higher  priority.  No 
positive  resjxjnse  will  gain  greater  favor  with 
the  public. 

To  get  very,  very  elementary,  the  physical 
well-being,  the  lives,  even,  of  many  Ameri- 
cans are  at  stake.  So,  of  course.  Is  the  vitality 
of  Our  Town  of  Washington,  and  every  other 
core  of  the  great  metropolitan  areas  of  our 
nation.  So,  too,  Is  the  future  of  our  demo- 
cratic society. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  a  touching  letter  that  I  just 
received  from  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  McShane, 
who  lives  at  117  3d  Street  NE.,  here  on 
Capitol  Hill.  Crime  statistics  are  t^ 
often  lifeless.  We  need  to  hear  and  read 
the  personal  testimony  of  how  those  who 
live  daily  in  the  fear  of  crime  feel.  If  this 
bill  and  the  other  measures  that  Congress 
is  now  considering  can  in  any  way  offer 
some  measure  of  relief  to  our  citizens 
who,  like  Mrs.  McShane,  live  in  daily  fear 
of  crime,  we  will  have  in  some  measure 
fulfilled  our  obligation  as  representatives 
of  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  letter  Is  dated  Janu- 
ary 19,  and  is  addressed  to  me : 

Dear  Senator  McCLKX&if:  May  we  please 
enlist  your  assistance  in  obtaining  an  ef- 
fective crime  prevention  program  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Third  Street,  Northeast,  be- 
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twe«n     East     C»pltol     »nd     Massachusetu 

Avenue?  .  ,^  n  ». 

On  Friday.  January  16ih.  about  1 1  00  P  M  . 
our  good  frlenda  and  neighbors  were  robbed 
a:  gun  point  in  tho  100  block  of  Third  Streei. 
Northeast,  then  forced  to  drive  their  abduc- 
tor cross  town.  Last  evening  shortly  after 
8  00  P  M.  a  woman  waa  at  lacked  lu  front 
of  ou.  house 

These  are  Just  two  of  the  recent  crimes  in 
our  neighborhood.  Our  corner  grocer  at 
Third  and  Maryland  closed  because  of  many 
ho'.dups.  and  the  cleaners  at  Third  and  C  Is 
forced  to  keep  their  door  locked  I  would 
like  to  do  an  article  entitled  ■Two  Blocks 
From  the  Capitol"  which  would  far  surpass 
the  title  'Ten  Blocks  From  the  White  House  ' 

In  "my  opinion  the  fcrmer  precinct  plan 
wai  much  more  erTectlve  th.in  the  present 
Districts.  Our  firs;  need  Is  beat  men  and  of- 
ficers from  the  Camue  Corps  Scout  cars  are 
not  the  answer  Im  annoyed  at  being  a  pris- 
oner in  our  home,  and  shall  certainly  appre- 
ciate any  measures  you  can  lake  so  that  we 
may  all  once  more  live  with  some  feeling  of 
secvirlty. 

Sincerely  yours 

Mri  Abthvr  J   MlShakc 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  this 
lady  amd  did  not  know  of  her  plight 
until  today.  I  did  know  of  another  sim- 
ilar story.  One  of  my  employees,  a  com- 
mittee employee,  was  robk)ed  withm  leso 
than  a  block  of  the  door  where  he  enters 
the  Senate  Office  Building  m  which  he 
works.  Just  before  Christmas  It  is  all 
over  town,  and  many  such  crimes  are 
not  reported 

Of  course,  this  bill,  as  I  say,  is  not  di- 
rected primarily  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. But  many  of  these  robberies, 
many  of  these  muggings,  many  of  these 
crimes  of  violence  that  are  taking  place 
In  the  District  of  Columbia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, are  motivated  primarily  to  get 
money  to  satisfy  the  appetite  of  the 
drug  addict:  and  it  is  the  Mafia,  it  is 
organized  crime,  that  is  supplying  that 
poison  to  them.  This  bill  can  have  a  sig- 
nificant effect  in  reducing  street  crime 
m  the  District  and  across  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  insert  In  the 
Recoeo  one  other  letter.  I  think  all  Sen- 
ators received  this  letter,  which  is  dated 
January  19.  1970.  from  Hon.  Hilton 
E>avis.  general  manager  for  legislative 
action.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States.  The  chamber  strongly 
supports  this  bilL 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
prmted  m  the  Rrcotn  the  letter  to  which 
I  have  referred,  together  with  an  en- 
closure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  enclosure  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Recokd,  as  follows : 
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fected  by  the  extensive  moral  corruption  re- 
•ultlng  from  the  (jperallons  or  organized 
crime  Particularly  the  youth  of  our  Nation 
are  being  vlctimUed  by  the  Illicit  sale  of 
narcotics  and  by  gambling  operations,  both 
closelv  linked  to  organiaed  crime 

This  legislation  Is  ulso  needed  to  .strengthen 
the  legal  tools  for  hulling  the  Infiltration  of 
organized  crime  \.aw  legitimate  businessea  In 
our  Nation  MiU>y  of  lt.s  activities  are  now 
permeating  legUlmdte  buslnesse.s  on  an 
dl.irmlng  so.ile 

The  Impact  of  org  ini/ed  rrinie  on  the  na- 
tional economy  has  re.vched  phenomenal  pro- 
portions Latest  esilni.ites  are  that  organized 
crime  ip  .\nierlc\\  t.ikes  in  more  than  »30 
billion,  and  possibly  as  much  as  »60  billion 
annu.dly   from  Its  opera- Ions. 

We  urge  you  to  give  S  30  favorable  con- 
Bldfrrt'l>n  when  it  reaches  the  Spn.'\te  f1-K>r 

Cordially. 

HtLTON  Davis. 

General  Manager.  Legtslative  Action. 

RiCOMMtNlATlONS  ON   0«l.*Nt.«D  CRXMt   L«0- 
ISLATION      A3     APPROVED     BT     TH«     BoAaO     OF 

DiBicToas  or  th«  Chamboi  of  Commebcf 

L.f    Tll«    U.NrrU)   STATCS.    NoVlMBt*    13.    1969 
COMBATING    OBCANIZED    CUMB 

To  strengthen  Federal  etTorta  to  combat 
org.inlzed  crime,  the  National  Chamber  sup- 
ports legislauon  providing  for. 

1  Extension  of  the  grand  Jury  system  al- 
lowing the  Issuance  of  a  presentment  or 
report  on  misfeasance,  non-feasance  or  cor- 
ruption of  public  om.Mals  or  their  institu- 
tions 

2  Increasing  investigatory  and  prosecu- 
torial ux>ls  by  implenienung  a  Federal  Im- 
munity provision,  allowing  the  taking  of 
deposlUons  of  wltnessea,  permltUng  Intro- 
ductlon  into  evidence  of  declarations  of  co- 
conspirators, and  codifying  exlsUng  civil 
contempt  proceedings 

3  Improving  the  system  for  protecung 
witnesses  through  Federal  tluauclal  and  other 
assistance. 

4  Suengthening  the  Federal  Governments 
authority  to  eliminate  organized  crime  e  eco- 
nomic power  base  by  combating  interstate 
gambling  operauon*  and  Uie  inflliraUon  of 
leglUmate  buainesa.  and  by  creating  a  Fed- 
eral study  commission  to  examine  the  extent 
and  effects  of  gambling  upon  society  and  the 
economy. 

Support  at  the  foregoing  principle*  Is  with 
the  underBtandlng  that  such  leglaUUon  will 
provide  approprUt*  protection  to  the  rlghu 
of  th«  individual  under  the  Con«tltuUon. 
and  that  speclflc  provUlons  of  any  bill  that 
deals  with  ttoe  Internal  Revenue  Code  will 
be  referred  to  appropriate  Chamber  commlt- 


CwsMBKB  or  Com 

or    TBI    CNTnCD    Statxs. 
Wiuhinfton.  DC.  January  19,  1970. 
Hon   JOHN  L.  McClxiIam. 
V  S  Senate. 
W<ithtnfton.  D  C 

Dkab  ScHAToa  UcCLn.LAi<  In  the  next 
few  days  I  understand  the  Senate  will  con- 
sider S.  30.  the  Omnibus  Organised  Crime  bill 
reported  by  tb*  Judiciary  Committee  in 
December. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  State*  has  approved 
support  of  many  cf  the  principal  provisions 
of  S  30  as  vitally  naaded  leglaUUon  to  help 
federal  oOoara  nnwnhar  organlaad  crtma.  A 
copy  of  Uila  atatM&sat  at  approval  Is  en- 
c'looed. 

Every  faoct  at  oar  soetety  Is  advenaty  af- 


Mr  McCLELLAN.  In  conclusion.  I  say 
that  this  measure  is  open  to  amendment. 
Maybe  some  amendments  can  be  adopted 
that  will  strengthen  and  Improve  Ik  But 
I  do  not  think  there  la  anything  In  the 
bill  that  should  be  taken  out  Perhaps 
my  colleagues  will  disagree  with  me. 

However,  when  we  finish  with  this 
bill,  and  come  to  a  final  vote.  I  want 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  to  stand  up 
and  vote  ■yea,"  to  let  the  world  know- 
to  give  some  comfort  to  the  victims  of 
organised  crime  In  this  coimtry.  and  the 
potential  victims — and  that  Is  every  one 
of  us— wherever  they  are— to  give  some 
comfort  and  reassurance  to  the  people 
that  Congress  Is  alert,  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  SUtes  U  becoming  aggres- 
sive In  this  flekL.  and  that  it  is  resolved 
and  determined  to  enact  any  law  within 
the  frmmework  of  the  OoostltuUon  that 
will  strengthen  law  enforcement  In  this 
eountry.  and  deal  with  this  criminal  ele- 


ment effectively,  to  the  end  that  It  may 
be  eradicated  from  our  society. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  and  his  principal  cosponsor  of 
this  measure,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruskai,  and  the 
mcmljcrs  rf  the  n^fl  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Cnminal  Laws  and  Procedures, 
on  the  fine  work  which  hsis  brought  this 
bill  thus  far  along  the  legislative  road. 
I  should  like  to  make  this  obser\-atlon : 
L-ost  May.  I  became  personally  ac- 
quainted wth  crime  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Tliere  was  a  North  Carolina 
boy,  from  Mecklenburg  County,  N.C.. 
whom  I  had  given  a  position  In  the  Sen- 
ate Post  Office.  In  the  Senate  Office 
Building.  He  was  stabbed,  robbed,  and 
killed  on  the  streets  of  the  District  last 
May. 

His  roommate  said  he  did  not  have 
more  than  $10  or  $12  on  his  person  at 
that  time.  In  other  words,  here  were 
people  who  were  willing  to  Uke  the  life 
of  a  fellow  human  being,  who  was  giving 
them  no  trouble  and  who  was  traveling 
peacefully  along  the  streets  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  In  order  to  get  a  few 
paltry  dollars. 

I  reiterate  that  I  think  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
and  the  counsel  of  the  subcommittee,  de- 
serve the  thanks  of  the  American  peo- 
ple for  bringing  this  bill  thus  far  along 
the  legislative  road 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  him  as  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  which  processed  this  bill 
for  the  valuable  assistance  he  gave  us, 
his  wise  counsel,  and  his  enthusiastic 
support  of  these  provisions  of  the  bill,  the 
titles  that  are  now  before  us;  and  I  cer- 
tainly join  with  him  in  complimenting 
the  staff,  which  I  shall  do  more  elabo- 
rately at  the  conclusion  of  the  handling 
of  this  bill.  We  have  been  most  for- 
tunate In  having  a  highly  competent 
staff,  and.  with  respect  to  the  staff  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  the  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  as  I  said  at  the 
beginning,  this  has  been  a  labor  in  which 
there  has  been  less  poUtlcs.  I  think,  for 
a  bill  of  this  magnitude,  than  any  I  have 
participated  In  since  I  have  been  In  tlie 
Senate. 

There  has  been  a  concerted,  united, 
dedicated  effort  on  the  part  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  to  try  to  bring 
out  a  bill  in  this  area  of  criminal  Justice 
that  will  be  effective  and  productive  in 
dealing  with  organized  crime. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  those  of 
us  who  are  interested  In  the  discussion 
and  the  passage  of  the  pending  blU  ap- 
pear In  the  Ctiamber  today  with  a  deep 
sense  of  assurance  In  the  quality  of  the 
work  product  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  as  seen  In  this  bill,  S.  30. 

I  am  able  to  say  this  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  Perhaps  the  chief  and  most 
meaningful  of  those  reasons  is  the  dili- 
gence, the  dedication,  the  persistence,  the 
talent,  and  the  genius  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
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and  Procedures,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  McCLELLAN).  His  attributes  as 
a  legislator  are  well  known  to  all  of  us. 
We  have  learned  to  admire  him  and  to 
rely  upon  his  judgment  and  upon  his 
vast  experience  In  the  fields  to  which 
he  devotes  his  efforts.  In  his  function- 
ing, he  Is  always  of  an  open  mind.  He  is 
always  constructive.  He  Is  always  fair 
to  all  who  come  up  with  new  Ideas  that 
they  wish  considered  during  the  study 
of  any  measure. 

A  proof  of  his  great  effectiveness,  I 
think,  was  illustrated  this  afternoon 
when  Senator  McClellan  proceeded 
with  and  concluded  his  explanation  of 
f"^  thli  bill.  It  was  an  Impressive  and  very 
fine  presentation  of  a  vital  and  highly 
necessary  piece  of  legislation.  As  I  sat 
here  listening  to  his  exposition,  axid  later 
to  his  plea  for  early  and  effective  action 
on  this  crucial  legislation,  I  could  not 
help  but  wish  that  all  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  as  well  as  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  had  had 
a  chance  to  listen  to  the  eloquence  and 
persuasiveness  which  he  commands.  I 
wish  all  Members  of  the  Congress  could 
capture  the  sense  of  urgency  which  he 
was  able  to  impart  for  the  consideration 
and  early  approval  into  law  of  the  meas- 
ure we  are  now  considering. 

Our  feeling  of  assurance  in  presenting 
S.  30,  however,  is  also  based  upon  varied 
sources  of  its  substantive  and  compo- 
nent parts  and  the  careful  processing 
accorded  them  before  the  bill  was  as- 
sembled Into  its  final  form.  A  number 
of  other  bills  Independently  Introduced 
In  this  body  were  resorted  to  for  material 
that  found  its  way  Into  S.  30.  In  some 
Instances  they  were  Incorporated  Into 
the  bill  as  separate  titles,  and  there  are 
10  titles  In  all  in  this  measure.  The  re- 
sult is  a  well-balanced  and  well-rounded 
approach  to  the  problem  at  hand,  a  prob- 
lem that  finds  its  basis  in  a  very  grave 
and  serious  situation  which  confronts 
the  Nation. 

;  Mr.  President,  the  Nation's  crime 
problem  has  never  been  more  acute  than 
it  is  today.  Crime  of  all  kinds  is  on 
the  increase.  Crime  and  the  very  fear  of 
crime  are  dally  eroding  the  basic  quality 
of  life  of  millions  of  Americans.  Nowhere 
is  this  erosion  more  critical  than  In  the 
field  of  organized  crime  which,  despite 
earnest  efforts  to  control  It,  continues 
to  grow  at  an  alarming  pace. 

Mr.  President,  the  measure  before  the 
Senate  today  is  the  result  of  many  long 
hours  and  weeks  of  thoughtful  analysis 
and  toil.  It  is  designed  to  correct  a  very 
serious  malady.  The  organized  crime 
problem  has  been  of  grave  concern  to  me 
for  many  years,  and  all  of  us  have  been 
very  distressed  over  the  inability  of  the 
Government  to  make  any  significant 
gains  in  eradicating  it.  There  are  sev- 
eral reasons  for  this  failure.  The  orga- 
nized crime  bill  Is  an  attempt  to  remedy 
these  failures  and  to  better  equip  the 
law  enforcement  community  in  dealing 
with  the  problem. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  Introduce 
some  of  the  measures  which  now  form 
separate  titles  of  S.  30  and  of  cospon- 
soring  the  rest  with  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan).  The  bill 
was  closely  scrutinized  in  the  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures  Subcommittee  and 


I  am  satisfied  as  to  its  practicality  ^d 
constitutionality.  I  support  the  entire 
bill — subject,  of  course,  to  the  caveat 
very  properly  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  that,  as  we  proceed  In 
the  consideration  of  this  bill,  together 
with  tiny  amendments  that  will  be  pro- 
posed, we  certainly  will  hold  an  open 
mind  and  not  consider  that  S.  30  in  its 
Introduced  form,  as  now  pending,  is 
necessarily  a  perfect  or  even  a  final  ver- 
sion. 

Investigations  conducted  by  Congress 
and  the  law  enforcement  agencies  dur- 
ing the  past  two  decades,  and  most  re- 
cently by  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration 
of  Justice,  have  established  beyond  any 
doubt  that  organized  crime  is  a  reality 
which  exists  In  our  midst  and  pervades 
every  section  of  the  Nation.  According 
to  the  National  Crime  Commission,  while 
the  core  of  the  organized  crime  effort 
in  the  United  States  consists  of  24  ma- 
jor groups  operating  as  criminal  cartels 
in  large  cities  across  the  Nation,  these 
groups  are  allied  with  other  racket  en- 
terprises to  form  a  loose  confederation 
operating  in  both  large  and  small  cities. 
It  involves  thousands  of  criminals,  and 
its  actions  are  the  result  of  intricate 
conspiracies  carried  on  over  many  years. 
Its  aim  is  the  amassing  of  huge  profits 
derived  from  control  of  such  illegal  ac- 
tivities as  gambling,  narcotics,  and  loan- 
sharking.  It  Is  also  deeply  involved  in 
other  activities  such  as  robbery,  larceny, 
and  arson. 

In  recent  years,  organized  crime  has 
become  increasingly  diversified  and  has 
become  entrenched  in  legitimate  busi- 
nesses and  in  labor  unions  where  it  em- 
ploys terrorism,  extortion,  tax  evasion, 
bankruptcy  fraud  and  manipulation,  and 
other  measures  to  drive  out  lawful  owti- 
ers  and  officials.  Also,  wherever  orga- 
nized crime  exists.  It  corrupts  public 
officials  and  wields  extensive  political  in- 
fiuence  which  insulate  its  activities  from 
governmental  interferences. 

Corrupt  officials  and  bribed  law  en- 
forcement officers  operate  as  "a  silent 
conspiracy"  in  support  of  organized 
crime.  The  syndicate  could  not  continue 
to  operate  without  corrupt  judges  and 
prosecutors,  or  without  the  assistance 
of  a  handful  of  bribed  police. 

Testimony  before  the  subcommittee 
during  our  hearings  on  this  bOl  not  only 
disclosed  how  prevalent  corruption  of 
local  pcdlce  is,  but  it  furnished  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
at  all  limited  to  the  so-called  crime 
centers  of  New  York,  Miami,  Chicago, 
and  Las  Vegas. 

The  National  Crime  Commission,  after 
analyzing  the  difficulties  experienced  by 
law  enforcement  agencies  in  bringing 
successful  prosecutions  against  mem- 
bers of  organized  crime,  concluded: 

From  a  legal  Etandi>olnt.  organized  crime 
continues  to  grow  because  of  defects  in  the 
evidence  gathering  process.  Under  present 
procedures,  too  few  witnesses  have  l>een  pro- 
duced to  prove  tbe  link  between  criminal 
group  members  and  the  illicit  activities  tbat 
Uiey  sponsor. 

The  Organised  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1969,  ad(H>ting  as  it  does  the  best  features 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  National 
Crime  Commission,  seeks  to  remedy  these 


defects  by  revising  and  strengthening  the 
procedural  aspects  of  the  evidence  gath- 
ering process. 

Title  I,  for  example,  recognizes  that 
the  grand  jury  is  without  peer  as  an  in- 
strument of  discovery  against  organized 
crime,  and  provides  for  the  impaneling 
of  special  grand  juries,  in  addition  to 
regular  grand  juries,  in  districts  contain- 
ing more  than  4  million  inhabitants  or 
where  the  Attorney  General  certifies  that 
one  is  necessary  because  of  criminal  ac- 
tivity in  the  district.  Such  special  grand 
juries  would  be  empowered  to  select  their 
own  foreman,  to  extend  their  term  up  to 
36  months,  to  request,  in  case  of  need, 
that  an  additional  grand  jury  be  em- 
powered, and,  most  significantly,  to  have 
restored  their  ancient  power  to  issue  pub- 
lic reports  regarding  organized  crime 
conditions  in  the  district.  These  reforms 
would  make  this  venerable  institution  less 
an  arm  of  the  court  and  more  of  an  in- 
dependent body  with  an  unfettered  duty 
to  seek  out  and  destroy  organized  crime. 

The  other  procedural  reforms  con- 
tained in  titles  n  through  Vn,  dealing, 
respectively,  with  general  immunity,  re- 
calcitrant witnesses,  false  declarations, 
protected  housing  facilities  for  housing 
Government  witnesses,  depositions,  liti- 
gations, and  title  X,  dealing  with  dan- 
gerous special  offender  sentencing,  are 
all  necessary  complements  of  the  rein- 
forced grand  jury  powers.  These  provi- 
sions will  insure  the  necessary  qutmtity 
and  quality  of  evidence  sufficient  for  valid 
indictments  and  convictions  of  organized 
crime  figures.  They  provide  the  imposi- 
tion of  appropriate  sentences  for  such 
convicted  professional  or  organized  crime 
offenders.  These  long  overdue  remedies 
are  indispensable  legal  tools  for  provid- 
ing our  law  enforcement  officials  with  the 
evidence  necessary  to  bring  consistently 
effective  criminal  sanctions  to  bear  on 
the  leaders  and  participants  of  organized 
crime. 

In  addition  to  these  procedural  re- 
forms, this  act  contains  two  substantive 
provisions  of  major  significance  in  the 
struggle  against  this  fearsome  national 
enemy.  Title  vm  recognizes  that  large- 
scale  illegal  gambling  operations  pro- 
vide the  chief  source  of  revenue  for  orga- 
nized crime  and  are  dependent  upon  the 
facilities  of  interstate  commerce.  Tliere- 
fore  this  bill  strikes  out  at  such  activi- 
ties by  making  it  unlawful  to  engage  in 
a  scheme  to  obstruct  the  enforcement  of 
State  law  to  facilitate  an  "illegal  gam- 
bling business."  An  "iUegal  gambling 
business"  is  defined  as.  first,  violating 
State  law,  second.  Involving  five  or  more 
persons,  and  third,  operating  In  excess  of 
30  days  or  having  a  gross  revenue  of 
$2,000  In  any  single  day.  It  also  makes  it 
unlavrful  to  engage  In  the  («)eration  of 
such  an  "illegal  gambling  business' 
itself. 

As  President  Nixon  stated  in  his  April 
23.  1969.  message  on  organized  crime: 

The  purpoGC  of  this  legislation  is  to  bring 
under  Federal  Jurisdiction  ail  large-scale 
illegal  gambling  operations  wtilch  involve  or 
affect  Interstate  commerce.  The  effect  of  the 
law  win  be  to  give  the  Attorney  General 
broad  latitude  to  asslet  local  and  atate 
government  in  cracking  down  on  lUegal 
gambling,  tbe  weOsprlng  of  organized  crime's 
reservoir. 
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•At  thLs  point  Mr  GuLovsArtR  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer  < 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Mr  President.  Uie  sec- 
ond substantive  provision  of  tins  act  is 
cuntained  In  Utle  DC.  Racketeer  Influ- 
enced and  Corrupt  Omani/ations  This 
title  contains  a  rather  novel  and  in  my 
opinion,  a  most  promising  and  lnt;eniou.s 
proposal  for  cripplini?  organized  crime  s 
relatively  recent,  but  spectacularly  suc- 
cessful, emergence  into  the  f^eld  of  legit- 
imate business  and  unions 

Some  measure  of  the  actual  and  po- 
tential impact  of  this  facet  of  orcamzed 
crimes  activities  on  our  economic  sy-^tem 
may  be  gaged  from  the  report  of  the 
National  Crime  CommL'ision  which  found 
that  it  has  to  an  alarmin»j  denree  ac- 
quired both  open  and  concealed  owner- 
ship in  a  broad  variety  of  legitimate  en- 
terprises, mcludini;  production  and  serv- 
ice Industries  where  it  has  establi.shcd 
stronsj  footholds 

The  New  York  Times  In  its  edition  of 
October  14.  1969.  reported  that  a  recent 
survey  of  the  business  interests  of  113 
of  the  major  underworld  flt;ures  in  the 
Nation  disclosed  that  98  of  them  were 
found  to  be  engaged  In  legitunate  busi- 
nesses, including  extensive  holdings  In 
casinos  and  nightclubs,  land  investment 
and  real  estate,  hotels  and  moteLs.  vend- 
ing machine  companies,  restaurants, 
trucking  concerns,  wholesale  food  dis- 
tributorships, sports  and  entertainment, 
and  financial  institutions.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  January  12,  1970.  re- 
ported the  overwhelming  penetration 
and  control  of  legitimate  business  in  the 
New  Orleans  area  by  organized  crime 
figures 

When  organized  crime  infiltrates  a 
legitimate  business,  its  whole  method  of 
operation  counters  our  theories  of  free 
competition  and  acts  a^  an  llleKal  re- 
straint of  trade  Whether  a  business  is 
purchased  from  funds  derived  from  its 
many  unlawful  activities,  or  whether  It 
Is  acquired  by  extortion  and  violence,  its 
aim  Is  monopoly  It  employs  physical 
brutality,  fear  and  corruption  to  intimi- 
date competitors  and  customers  to 
achieve  increased  sales  and  profits  The 
vast  economic  power  concentrated  m 
this  giant  criminal  conglomerate  consti- 
tutes a  dire  threat  to  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  our  economic  system 

Title  DC  of  this  act  Is  designed  to  re- 
move the  Influence  of  organized  crime 
from  legitimate  business  by  attacking  its 
property  Interests  and  by  removing  its 
memt)ers  from  control  of  legitimate  busi- 
nesses which  have  l)een  acquired  or  op- 
erated by  unlawful  racketeering  meth- 
ods Stated  simply,  this  legislation  makes 
it  unlawful  for  any  person  to  acquire  an 
interest  in  or  establish  an  enterprise 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  by  the 
ue  of  income  derived  from  a  pattern 
of  racketeering  activity"  which  is  defined 
m  terms  of  a  number  of  existing  crim- 
inal offenses  characteristic  of  organized 
crime  activity  It  would  also  prohibit  any 
person  from  acquiring  or  maintaining 
any  interest  or  control  of  any  such  enter- 
prise by  a  pattern  of  racketeering  activ- 
ity, and  likewise  prohibit  any  person  em- 
ployed by  or  associated  wiili  such  an 
enterprise   from  conducting   the   enter- 


prises affairs  by  a  pattern  of  racketeer- 
ini?  activity 

These  unlawful  acts  which  I  ha\e  just 
described  would  subject  violators  to 
strict  criminal  penalties  of  fines  of  up  to 
$J5.000  and  prison  terms  of  up  to  20 
year.s  But  the  principal  value  of  this 
legislation  may  well  be  found  to  exist  in 
its  civil  provLMons  which  employ  the 
time-tested  antitrust  remedies  of  injunc- 
tion, divestiture,  dissolution,  and  reorga- 
nization which  have  been  highly  effective 
in  lemoving  and  preventing  haimful  be- 
hav  lor  in  the  field  of  trade  and  commerce 
There  is  abundant  precedent  for  appli- 
cations of  these  civil  remedies  to  the 
con.duct  souK'nt  to  be  prohibited  by  this 
leeislation  in  decisions  of  tiie  Supreme 
Court  upholding  similar  civil  remedies 
m  antitiust  cases 

I  believe  tiiat  the  combination  of  crim- 
inal and  civil  penalties  in  tlus  title  offers 
an  extraordinary  potential  for  staking  a 
mortal  blow  against  the  property  inter- 
ests of  organized  crime  In  his  April  23. 
1969.  message  on  organized  crime,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  stated 

The  Injunctloa  wl'.h  lU  powers  of  cou- 
lempt  and  sel/urf ,  monetary  tines  and  treble 
d.image  actions.  «nd  the  power*  of  a  forfei- 
ture pruceedlng.  suggest  a  new  panoply  of 
weapons  to  attack  the  property  of  organized 
crime— rather  ',han  the  unimportant  per- 
sons I  the  fronui  who  technically  head  up 
syndicate-controlled  businesses  The  arrest. 
conviction  and  imprlsunnient  of  a  Matla  lieu- 
tenant cajj  curtail  operations,  but  does  not 
put  Uie  syndicate  out  of  business  As  long 
as  the  property  of  organized  crime  remains, 
new  leaders  will  step  forward  to  take  the 
place  of  those  we  jail  However,  if  we  can 
levy  fines  on  their  real  estate  corporations. 
If  we  can  seek  treble  damages  against  their 
trucliing  flmis  and  banks.  If  we  can  seize  the 
liquor  m  their  warehouses,  I  think  we  can 
strike  a  critical  blow  at  the  organized  crime 
cnnsplracy 

These  are  new  and  innovative  tech- 
niques They  have  not  been  tried  before 
anainst  the  racketeers  But  this  Is  Just 
what  IS  needed  if  any  significant  gains 
arc  to  be  made 

We  must  give  no  mercy  to  the  soldiers 
of  organized  crime  If  it  takes  an  anti- 
trust provision,  or  a  concentrated  effort 
to  strangle  the  narcotics  traffic,  or  a  raid 
on  the  cartels  of  gambling,  all  of  us.  and 
citizens  everywhere  must  be  prepared  to 
BO  forward  with  the  programs  which  will 
make  organized  crime  unprofitable,  un- 
acceptable, unattractive,  and  vulnerable 
to  criminal  prosecution  on  a  wider  scale. 

The  tone  and  the  effectiveness  of  any 
government  is  set  at  the  top  Though  our 
Government  must  depend  on  the  rc- 
-sources  of  its  citizens,  the  example  and 
the  efiBciency  at  the  top  level  of  Govern- 
ment can  pattern  the  degree  and  the 
morale  of  our  mdividual  commitments 
to  society's  goals  I  think  we  have  a  Chief 
Executive  and  an  Attorney  General  who 
are  thoughtful  advocates  of  a  persistent 
effort  m  the  fi^ht  anainst  crime.  They 
have  demonstrated  that  they  are  willing 
to  use.  and  they  have  used,  some  of  the 
tools  recently  conferred  upon  law  en- 
forcement officials  by  the  Congress  in 
the  battle  acainst  organized  crime  The 
most  notable  illustration  in  that  regard 
is  the  use  of  electronic  surveillance  w  hich 
was  enacted  as  a  part  of  the  Omnibus 


Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968.  but  which  tool  was  not  used  until 
w  ithm  the  pest  12  months. 

But  Mr  President,  even  those  at  the 
top  cannot  do  the  Job  alone.  We  here 
In  Congress  must  do  our  part.  We  must 
equip  the  administration  with  the  tools 
It  needs  With  favorable  consideration 
of  S  30  we  all  will  have  taken  a  signifi- 
cant step  in  the  proper  direction. 

It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  it  will  be 
promptly  considered  and  that  It  will 
promptly  ripen  into  a  full-fledged  and 
effective  statute 

Mr  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  before  us  today.  S  30.  the  Orga- 
nized Crime  Control  Act  Is  designed  to 
fulfill  the  first  requisite  of  organized 
society:  to  protect  its  members  from 
injurj'.  crimes,  and  violence.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Law  and  Pro- 
cedure, chaired  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
L\N  • .  has  held  extensive  hearings  on  this 
bill  and  the  committee  has  prepared 
an  excellent  weapon  for  the  flght  against 
ortranlzed  crime  in  our  Nation.  The  bill, 
as  amended  and  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  evidences  great 
diligence  and  care  In  its  preparation  for 
the  war  we  must  wage  against  this  can- 
cerous threat  to  our  society.  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  *Mr.  Eastland)  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for 
the  thoughtfully  considered  amended 
bill,  which  synthesizes  a  number  of  sep- 
arate bills,  all  directed  toward  an  attack 
against  organized  crime. 

Organized  crime  threatens  the  very 
foundations  of  our  society.  Its  victims 
are  legion,  but  it  preys  primarily  on 
the  poor  and  the  uneducated  and  adds 
further  oppression  to  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic disadvantages  already  borne  by 
these  people. 

Organized  crime  threatens  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Nation  by  terrorizing,  through 
physical  and  economic  threats,  the  in- 
nocent businessman  and  the  individual 
citizen.  One  of  the  most  pernicious 
threats  posed  by  organized  crime  is  to 
our  youth,  by  making  a  business  out  of 
corrupting  the  hope  of  our  Nation  with 
deadly  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs.  It 
IS  time  for  us  to  muster  our  forces  and 
flght  to  save  our  society,  through  a  full- 
scale  attnck  on  organized  crime.  This 
bill.  S.  30.  provides  modem  armament 
for  this  struggle. 

The  bill  provides  the  law  enforcement 
authorities  essential  tools  to  prepare  their 
cases  against  organized  criminals  by 
making  it  possible  to  obtain  witnesses, 
protect  those  witnesses,  and  to  compel 
those  witnesses  to  testify. 

This  bill  realistically  strikes  at  the 
economic  roots  of  organized  crime,  and 
in  title  VII  creates  new  substantive 
crimes  defining  and  punishing  the  pro- 
motion of.  and  participation  in  an  •il- 
leRal  gambling  business." 

Tlie  approach  of  the  bill  is  to  define 
an  illegal  gambling  business"  in  terms 
of  the  number  of  people  involved  and  in 
terms  of  gross  receipts  and  length  of 
operation  The  gambling  activity  must  be 
conducted  by  five  or  more  people,  either 
operating  for  30  days  or  more  or  havmg 
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a  gross  revenue  of  $2,000  a  day.  This  is 
a  sound  and  necessary  approach.  The 
bill  recognizes  that  we  only  diffuse  our 
law  enforcement  resources  if  we  spread 
the  net  too  broadly,  and  it  focuses  the 
attack  on  the  large-scale  gambling  en- 
terprises which  are  the  bread  and  butter 
of  organized  crime. 

Another  commendable  portion  of  the 
bill  is  designed  to  root  out  the  influence 
of  organized  crime  In  legitimate  busi- 
ness, into  which  billions  of  dollars  of  il- 
legally obtained  money  is  channeled  and 
which  is  often  used,  along  with  violence, 
to  drive  out  legitimate  competitors.  Ti- 
tle IX  of  S.  30  establishes  new  substan- 
tive crimes  to  prohibit  racketeer  influ- 
ence and  corruption  of  organizations  and 
enterprises.  Along  with  severe  penalties. 
a  unique  criminal  forfeiture  provision 
will  make  it  possible  to  divest  the  rack- 
eteer of  any  interest  he  may  have  ob- 
tained in  the  organization  or  business. 

In  closing,  I  would  also  like  to  com- 
mend that  portion  of  the  bill  which  de- 
fines the  "dangerous  special  offender" 
and  provides-ior  increased  sentences  for 
those  persons  JpVp  are  determined  by  the 
court  to  fall  'witiin  the  categories  set 
out  in  title  X.' These  categories  include 
the  three-time  telony  offender,  the  pro- 
fessional criminal  who  derives  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  his  Income  from  his  life 
of  crime,  and  the  organized  crime  lead- 
ers, their  "enforcers"  and  their  "corrup- 
tors." 

With  this  "dangerous  special  of- 
fender" provision,  we  will  have  a  better 
chance  to  deal  a  mortal  blow  to  orga- 
nized crime  by  being  able  to  incarcerate 
these  people  for  more  extended  terms 
and  effectively  remove  them  from  their 
permanent  occupation  of  preying  on  in- 
nocent people. 

This  bill,  S.  30.  focuses  the  attack  on 
organized  crime  and  provides  the  neces- 
sary legal  armament  for  the  law  en- 
forcement authorities  to  pursue  the 
enemy. 

This  Is  a  commendable  piece  of  legis- 
lation and  I  urge  my  fellow  Senators 
to  join  me  in  its  support. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today.  It  stand  in  adjournment  imtU  12 
o'clock  meridian  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNXNO 
BUSINESS.  UNFINISHED  BUSI- 
NESS. AND  RECESS  ON  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon 
the  completion  of  the  prayer  and  the 
disixisition  of  the  Journal  on  tomorrow, 
there  be  a  brief  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  morning  business  the  imflnl&hed 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate,  and 
that  the  Senate  then  stand  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORGANIZED   CRIME   CONTROL  ACT 
OF  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  30)  relating  to  the  control 
of  organized  crime  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all  I  congratulate  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  <Mr.  Hrttska) 
for  the  work  he  has  done  over  the  years 
in  helping  to  effect  new  controls  and  new 
laws  in  the  areas  which  are  involved  in 
S.  30  and  which  are  involved  here,  as 
well  as  to  pay  my  compliments  also  to  the 
distingtiished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan)  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  per- 
vasive problems  facing  our  Nation  today 
is  the  deep  penetration  into  all  phases 
of  American  life  by  organized  crime. 
Financed  primarily  by  illegal  gambling, 
organized  crime  reaches  out  to  embrace 
such  varied  activities  as  sale  of  narcotics, 
fraudulent  bankruptcies,  infiltration  and 
corruption  of  labor  unions,  and  loan 
sharking.  It  has  recently  begun  to  en- 
gage in  legitimate  business  operations  to 
which  it  brings  its  primitive  code  of  ter- 
ror suid  theft.  Organized  crime  affects 
the  average  citizen  not  only  by  siphoning 
hard-earned  money  from  the  poor 
through  its  illegal  gambling  opera- 
tions, but  also  by  encouraging  the  addict 
to  rob  cmd  mug  to  pay  for  his  drugs,  and 
the  burglar  to  steal  by  providing  an  outlet 
for  his  stolen  goods. 

Organized  crime  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  investigation  and  thought  in  re- 
cent years  by  those  charged  with  com- 
bating crime.  Much  effort  has  gone  into 
determining  who  the  members  of  this 
organization  are,  what  activities  they 
engage  in,  the  state  of  existing  legislation 
and  how  it  has  been  found  wanting  and, 
lastly,  in  devising  new  weapons  to  im- 
pede the  spread  of  organized  criminal 
activity  and  to  put  its  members  behind 
bars. 

A  culmination  of  this  effort  is  the 
proposed  Organized  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1969.  Encompassing  some  10  substan- 
tive titles,  it  seeks  to  eradicate  organized 
crime  in  this  country  both  by  strength- 
ening the  legal  tools  available  in  the  evi- 
dence gathering  process  and  by  creating 
new  criminal  sanctions  and  penalties  to 
deal  with  the  widespread  illegal  activi- 
ties of  the  present-day  organized  mob- 
ster. 

This  legislation  is  truly  a  nonpartisan 
product.  Input  has  come  from  Members 
of  twth  sides  of  the  aisle.  This  is  proper, 
because  crime  victimizes  all  members  of 
the  community. 

As  the  President  stated  last  spring : 

Organized  crime's  Tlctlms  range  all  across 
ttie  social  spectriun — the  middle-class  busi- 
nessman enticed  into  paying  usurious  \oeja. 
rates;  tbe  small  merchant  required  to  pay 
protection  money;  the  white  suburbanite 
and  the  black  city  dweller  destrojrlng  them- 
selves with  drugs;  the  elderly  pensioner  and 
the  young  married  couple  forced  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  goods.  The  most  tragic  vic- 
tims, of  course,  are  the  poor  whose  lack  of 
financial  resources,  education  and  accept- 
able living  standards  frequently  breed  the 
kind  of  resentment  and  hopelessness  that 
make  illegal  gambling  and  drugs  an  attrac- 
tive escape  from  the  blealtness  of  ghetto  life. 

S.  30  is  the  result  of  a  concerted  effort 
to  stop  the  spread  of  organized  crime. 


Each  of  its  titles  plays  a  role  in  reaching 
that  goal.  However,  one  title  stands  out 
because  its  proper  enforcement  could 
strike  a  crippling  blow  to  its  major 
source  of   revenue — illegal   gambling. 

I  would  like  to  devote  the  rest  of  my 
remarks  then  to  title  VIII — syndicated 
gambling. 

Gambling  may  seem  to  most  Ameri- 
cans to  be  the  least  reprehensible  activ- 
ity of  organized  crime,  but  in  reality  it 
is  gambling  that  provides  most  of  the 
funds  that  yearly  pour  into  bribery  of 
local  officials,  wholesale  narcotics,  usuri- 
ous loans  and  the  infiltration  of  labor 
unions  and  legitimate  businesses. 

Gambling,  itself,  is  largely  the  crea- 
ture of  organized  crime  and  is  its  prin- 
cipal source  of  revenue.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  illegal  wstgering  on  horse- 
races, lotteries,  and  sporting  events 
totals  at  least  $20  billion  each  year  and 
may  reach  as  high  as  $50  billion.  The 
scope  of  this  source  of  revenue  can  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  the  total  amount 
of  money  bet  legally  in  the  United  States 
at  racetracks  is  but  $5  billion.  Analysis 
of  organized  criminal  betting  operations 
indicates  that  the  profits  on  $20  billion 
worth  of  illegal  gambUng  total  some  $6 
or  $7  billion  annually.  Almost  20  years 
ago  the  Kefauver  committee  pointed 
out: 

These  profits  provide  '£he  financial  re- 
sources whereby  ordinary  criminals  are  con- 
verted Into  big-time  racketeers,  political 
bosses,  pseudo  businessmen,  and  alleged 
philanthropists. 

If  this  source  of  revenue  can  be  di- 
minished substantially,  organized  crime 
will  clearly  suffer. 

To  help  dry  up  this  source  of  huge 
criminal  revenues,  title  vni  will  make 
it  a  Federal  offense  to  engage  in  any 
large-scale  business  enterprise  of  illegal 
gambling.  It  does  not  purport  to  bring 
all  illegal  gambling  activity  within  the 
control  of  the  Federal  Government.  It 
deals  only  with  those  who  are  engaged 
in  an  illicit  gambling  business  of  major 
proportions,  as  distinguished  from  those 
whose  operations  are  relatively  small. 

The  statute  defines  an  "Illegal  gam- 
bling business"  as  one  Including  such 
forms  of  betting  as  bookmaking  or  num- 
bers and  which  first,  is  a  violation  of 
State  law;  second.  Involves  five  or  more 
persons  who  participate  in  the  gambling 
activity;  and  third,  which  has  been  or 
remains  in  operation  for  a  period  in  ex- 
cess of  30  days  or  which  has  a  gross  reve- 
nue of  $2,000  in  any  single  day.  As  a 
practical  matter  cases  in  which  this 
standard  Is  met  will  ordinarily  involve 
gambling  operations  of  considerably 
greater  magnitude,  because  it  is  usually 
possible  to  prove  only  a  relatively  small 
proportion  of  the  total  operations  of  a 
gambling  enterprise.  Thus,  the  proposal 
does  not  apply  to  gambling  that  is  spo- 
radic or  of  insignificant  monetary  pro- 
portions. It  seeks  to  reach  only  those  who 
prey  systematically  upon  our  citizens  and 
whose  operations  are  so  continuous  and 
so' substantial  as  to  be  a  matter  of  na- 
tional concern.  Even  as  to  those,  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  enforcement  effort 
will  necessarily  have  to  be  centered  on 
selected  targets  of  special  significance 
because  of  manpower  limitations. 

The  size  of  the  gambling  enterprises 
prevalent  in  this  Nation  in  recent  years. 
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and  thus  the  scope  of  the  problem  title 
VTII  seeks  to  cope  with,  can  be  seen  from 
the  following  list  made  available  by  the 
De^mrtment  of  Justice 

In  Cleveland  and  Detroit  coordinated 
sneeps  bv  FBI  agents  resulted  in  the 
arrest  of  four  men  allegedly  runnm«  one 
of  'he  largest  bookmakini,'  operations  in 
thp  Midwest  The  rm«  was  handUnc  ap- 
proximately $100,000  a  week: 

In  the  San  Dieso  area.  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  agents  arrested  three  book- 
malcers  handlins  an  estimated  $400,000 
per  month  m  bets: 

In  the  Philadelphia  area,  police  con- 
ducted five  raids  and  arrested  30  persons 
m  connection  with  Kamblmg  operations 
handling  over  $460,000  a  month: 

(V  the  FBI's  1966  gambling  arrests.  72 
occurred  in  the  Chicago  area,  involving 
operations  with  a  monthly  gross  of  ap- 
proximately $550,000: 

Twelve  in  the  L^s  Angeles  area,  in- 
cluding at  least  one  operation  handling 
an  esumated  $100,000  a  month: 

In  the  Louisville  area  22  handling  an 
estimated  $56,000  a  montn; 

On  July  9.  1963.  four  men  were  con- 
victed m  the  northern  district  of  In- 
diana m  connection  with  a  bookmaktng 
operation  which  reportedly  grossed  $750.- 
000  a  year; 

Raids  by  various  Federal.  State,  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  m  late 
1967  led  to  the  breaking  up  of  casino, 
lottery,  and  bookmaking  operations,  the 
largest  being  in  the  Buflalo  and  Chicago 
areas,  handling  an  estimated  $3,750,000  a 
month  at  the  time 

Evidence  seized  during  raids  in  the 
Philadelphia  area  indicated  that  the 
wagenng  operation  there  wa.s  grossing 
about  $15000.000  per  year; 

One  mdivldual's  records  reflected  an- 
nual wagerin?  receipts  of  over  $1  600.000 
with  a  net  profit  between  $3  000  and  $5.- 
000  per  week 

Mr  President  these  sums  are  shock- 
ingly large  But  they  are  cold  and  life- 
less until  we  see  how  they  can  be  brought 
to  bear  on  mdividuals 

The  examples  I  have  Just  cited  are 
onlv  examples  Thev  are  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg  Even  so,  the  money  involved  In 
these  examples  amounts  to  yearly  eam- 
ines  of  over  $85  million. 

Consider  the  men  behind  this  money 
Obviously  they  hve  their  hves  In  con- 
tempt for  the  law  Obviously  they  have 
a  unique  concept  of  normal  business  op- 
erating expenses  Obviously  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  does  not  figure  Impor- 
Untly  In  their  expenses  What,  then,  are 
their  expenses? 

One  operating  expense  is  graft    Cor- 
rupting public  officials  takes  money 

Americas  crime  empire  is  rich  in  slang 
SIS  well  as  In  money  One  underworld 
slang  word  is  'ice."  This  ice  '  Is  bribe 
money  paid  to  public  officials  to  purchase 
protection  for  illegal  activities  The  word 
Ice"  Is  very  descriptive  Such  Ice 
money"  takes  the  heat  ofl  criminal  oper- 
ations and  allows  them  to  slide  smoothly 
by  any  legal  barriers 

Just  consider  the  "lee"  money  avail- 
able to  the  men  involved  In  the  examples 
just  cited.  These  men— a  small  slice  of 
the  gambling  racket^an  spread  a  lot  of 
■ice  '  with  untaxed  annual  earnings  of 
$85  million  IX  they  devote  only  1 
month's  earnings  to  bribery  and  corrup- 


tion, this  meaiis  that  just  these  few  mem- 
bers of  the  camblmi;  empire  can  spread 
$7  million  among  strategic  public  officials. 
Seven  million  dollars  can  be  broken  down 
into  140  britjes  of  $50,000  But  bribes  of 
that  size  are  rarely  necessary  What 
keeps  L;amblin^  Koing  is  often  protection 
at  the  !o\^est  level  Gambling;  exLsts  when 
l:u'  local  patrolman  turns  a  blmd  eye  to 
the  corner  bookie  Or  when  a  city  s  prose- 
cution staff  mystenou.>ly  finds  it  '  inex- 
pedient to  toUow  thioutih  on  case.s 
Seven  million  dollars  prudently  invested 
m  bribes  can  work  wonders  in  such  mat- 
ters Seven  million  dollars  can  produce 
7  000  bribes  of  $10,000  each 

Imagine  what  terrible  temptation  there 
can  be  for  a  young  patiolmaa  struggling 
to  make  ends  n-.eet  on  a  salar>-  which 
does  not  propeily  compensate  him  for 
the  dan-.erou.s  >er\ice  he  renders  the 
communu>  Mr  PieMdent.  nothing  can 
make  the  acceptance  of  a  bribe  excusa- 
ble But  corruption,  and  its  attendant 
law  enforcement  problems,  become  un- 
derstandable when  we  see  how  the  un- 
derworld s  money  operates  m  real  life, 
and  It  becomes  understandable  when  we 
understand  the  vast  amounts  available 
to  orgariized  syndicates  that  exercise 
their  ruthless  power 

Mr  President,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  vast  majority  of  American  law  en- 
forcement officials,  from  the  local  patrol- 
men on  up.  are  dedicated  and  incor- 
ruptible But  there  can  be  no  escaping 
the  fact  that  organized  crime  and  pub- 
Uc  corruption  are  inseparable 

Large-.scale  gambling  operations,  such 
as  tlie  ones  involved  in  the  examples  just 
cited.  wUl  ordinarily  violate  SUte  laws, 
will  Involve  five  or  more  operators,  will 
operate  over  an  extended  period  of  time, 
and  will  handle  at  least  $2,000  daily 
Tlus  IS  the  sort  of  gambling  that  title 
VIII  of  S  30  will  combat 

The  Federal  Government  will  not  pre- 
emiit  the  field  of  gamblmg  regulation 
under  this  legislation.  Federal  authorities 
will  continue  in  their  traditional  role  of 
cooperating  with  local  law  enforcement 
officials  who  will  continue  to  bear  the 
pnmary  responsibility  in  this  area.  The 
purpose  of  the  sUtute  is  simply  to  make 
the  Federal  Government  a  more  effective 
member  of  the  established  State-Federal 
law  enforcement  partnership  which  has 
long  been  waging  a  common  war  on  orga- 
nized crime  and  illegal  gambling  It  will, 
however,  be  possible  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  intervene  where  local  and 
State  governments  have  been  rendered 
powerless  because  of  the  corruption  of 
the  responsible  officials,  such  as  has  re- 
cently been  revealed  In  New  Jersey. 

In  addition  to  being  largely  the  crea- 
ture of  organized  crime  and  its  principal 
source  of  revenue,  illegal  gambling  both 
involves  and  affects  interstate  commerce 
People,  information  funds  and  para- 
phernalia, without  which  gambling  en- 
terprises could  not  be  conducted,  move 
regularly  across  Stale  lines  Moreover, 
by  divertmg  expenditures  from  ordinary 
lines  of  commerce  into  its  owTi  coffer, 
gambling  distorts  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce  and  the  flow  ol  goods 
in  interstate  commerce  Tliese  interstate 
aspects  of  gambling  make  it  an  appro- 
priate subject  of  concern  to  the  Federal 
Government 

There  are  numerous  cases  m  the  Fed- 


eral courts  that  demonstrate  the  depend- 
ency of  substantifid  gambling  enterprises 
on  the  facilities  of  interstate  commerce 
In  one  case  (f/nifed  States  v.  Haw- 
thorne. 350  F.  2d  740  I  Fourth  Clr . 
1966'  1  evidence  has  shown  that  the  fa- 
cilities of  Western  Union  were  ased  to 
transfer  the  i-roceeds  from  .slot  machines, 
owned  by  a  defendant  and  operated  by 
his  partner  in  Indiana,  from  that  State 
to  a.  defendant  in  West  Virginia, 

In  another  Ci\se  >  United  States  v  Hur- 
rnu-  363  F,  2d  64  I  Third  ar  ,  1966  I  > .  the 
cMd.nce  indicated  that  t;ambllnf;  casino 
emi'loyees  traveled  to  a  Pennsylvania 
casino  from  their  New  Jersey  homes 

In  a  third  case  '  United  States  v.  Miller. 
37 J  F  2d  483  [Seventh  Clr..  19681  •.  Uie 
defendants  operated  wagering  pools  on 
the  basLs  of  information  received  through 
the   Western   Union  sports  ticker. 

In  a  fourth  case  'United  States  v. 
Spino.  345  F,  2d  327  [Seventh  Clr,. 
196  J I  < .  the  testimony  established  that 
the  defendant.  In  charge  of  certain  gam- 
bling operations  In  East  Chicago.  Ind  . 
was  financed  by  sources  In  Chicago.  HI. 
On  November  14.  1957.  suspected  rack- 
eteers from  California.  Ohio,  Texas  and 
many  other  locations  In  the  United  States 
and  even  Cuba  gathered  at  Joseph  Bar- 
baras  home  located  In  Apalachin,  N.Y  . 
for  the  now  famous  gangland  meeting . 
(See  United  States  v,  Bonnano.  180  F 
Supp   71.  74  18.D.N.Y.  19601  >. 

In    October    1965.    In   Palm    Springs, 
gamblers   and  underworld   figures  held 
what  Is  referred  to  as  the  "Uttle  Apa- 
lachin"   meeting.    In    attendance    were 
Ruby  Lazarus,  a  Miami  Beach  and  New 
York  City  bookmaker.  Vincent  Alo.  An- 
thony Salerno.  New  York  members  of  the 
Cosa  Nostra  "family""   then  headed  by 
Vito  Genovese.  as  well  as  Jerome  Zaro- 
witz.  credit  manager  of  a  Las  Vegas  ca- 
sino. Caesar's  Palace    <See  In  re  Ruby 
Lazarus,  276  F,  Supp.  (DC.  Calif.  1967 >  • 
In  another  case  <  United  States  v.  Zam- 
bito.  315  F,  2d  266  'Fourth  Cir.,  1963"  >. 
the  defendant  was  convicted  of  causinu 
others  to  travel  and  to  carry  in  Inter- 
state commerce  gambling  paraphernalia 
to  be  used  in.  and  with  Intent  to  promote, 
an  illegal  numbers  operation. 

Moreover,  information  available  to  the 
Government  has  disclosed  that  a  system 
of  couriers  has  been  used  to  dehver  funds 
which  have  been  "skimmed"'  from  Las 
Vegas  casinos  to  points  throughout  the 
country.  Profits  from  gambling  are  not 
only  transported  in  interstate  commerce 
but  are  also  l)eing  funneled  out  of  the 
counti-y  as  well  Government  agents  are 
attempting  to  breach  the  wall  of  silence 
thrown  up  by  foreign  bankers  to  cover 
the  millions  of  dollars  of  imtaxed  under- 
world money  which  is  allegedly  flowing  to 
numbered  accounts  in  banks  in  Switzer- 
land 

Existing  Federal  statutes  dealing  with 
the  interstate  aspects  of  gambling— sec- 
tions 1084.  1952.  and  1953  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code— are  not  broad 
enough  to  reach  all  harmful  gambling 
activity  which  Is  milking  the  sustenance 
away  from  hundreds  of  thousands,  and 
diverting  huge  sums  away  from  produc- 
tive ase  in  the  economy. 

Despite  existing  statutes  and  despite 
the  efforts  of  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, illegal  gambling  continues  to  exist 
on  a  large  scale.  A  more  effective  effort 
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is  clearly  required  to  eliminate  illegal 
gambling.  In  that  effort  the  Federal 
Government  must  be  able  not  only  to 
deny  the  use  and  facilities  of  Interstate 
commerce  to  the  day-to-day  operations 
of  Illegal  gamblers — as  It  can  do  under 
existing  statutes — but  also  to  directly 
prohibit  substantial  business  enterprises 
financed  by  gambling,  and  the  attendant 
corruption  of  local  law  enforcement 
officials. 

Organized  crime  Is  intimately  Involved 
in  substantial  gambling  enterprises 
which,  of  necessity j^n vol ve  or  affect  in- 
terstate commerce.  Thus,  it  is  well  within 
the  power  of  the  Congress  to  legislate 
simply  and  directly  against  such  illegal 
activity,  without  requiring  proof  of  inter- 
state commerce  as  an  element  of  the 
crime.  This  direct  approach  is  a  key  fea- 
ture of  title  vm. 

By  supplementing  existing  Federal 
legislation  in  this  manner  and  eliminat- 
ing the  requirement  that  an  interstate 
elonent  be  proved  in  each  case,  investi- 
gative manpower  requirements  will  be 
lessened.  More  important,  investigations 
that  were  thwarted  and  cases  that  could 
not  be  prosecuted  in  Federal  courts  be- 
cause of  lack  of  proof  of  a  specific  in- 
terstate element  will  be  placed  within 
the  Federal  jurisdiction. 

Under  existing  legislation,  many  Fed- 
eral investigations  of  gambling  opera- 
tions end  with  no  indictments  because  of 
the  lack  of  evidence  of  an  interstate  ele- 
ment. For  example,  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  testified  that  in 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  an  extensive  investigation 
ended  in  the  indictment  of  only  three 
out  of  20  suspects  because  of  the  absence 
of  evidence  of  an  Interstate  activity  by 
the  other  17.  The  three  who  were  indicted 
for  violations  of  18  U.S.C.  section  1952, 
were  involved  with  17  others  in  running 
a  multimillion-dollar  gambling  operation 
in  Queens,  Long  Island,  and  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.  The  only  interstate  travel  that  could 
be  proved  was  the  travel  of  the  three  who 
were  indicted  from  their  homes  in  New 
Jersey  to  work  in  New  York.  The  gam- 
bling operation  itself  Involved  no  inter- 
state travel  and  the  other  17.  who  all  lived 
in  New  York,  could  not.  therefore,  be 
prosecuted  federally  despite  their  known 
participation  in  this  huge  gambling  oper- 
ation. Clearly,  such  a  large-scale  gam- 
bling operation  affects  Interstate  com- 
merce. Title  Vni  will  provide  a  much 
needed  weapon  to  prosecute  organized 
gamblers  speedily,  effectively,  and  di- 
rectly. 

Another  facet  of  the  existing  statutory 
attack  on  illegal  gambling  is  the  opera- 
tion of  the  wagering  tax  and  registra- 
tion sections  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  4401-23).  In  the 
enforcement  of  these  Federal  laws  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  the  U.S.  attor- 
neys, and  the  Criminal  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  years  worked 
m  partnership  with  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  throughout  the 
country  to  coordinate  the  war  on  Illegal 
gambling  and  organized  crime. 

In  large  measure  the  effectiveness  of 
this  partnership  was  dependent  on  the 
work  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in 
implementing  the  wagering  tax  pro- 
visions. Much  of  this  effectiveness  was 
destroyed  by  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 


cisions in  Marehetti  v.  United  States 
(390  n.S.  39  [1968]),  and  United  States 
V.  Grosso  (390  Uj5.  62  [  19681 ) ,  as  a  result 
of  which  certain  aspects  of  the  Federal 
wagering  tax  and  registration  require- 
ments were  held  imcofnstitutional  as  ap- 
plied to  the  defendants.  While  pending 
legislation  may  make  it  possible  to  re- 
store s<Mne  of  the  effectiveness  of  this 
partnership  between  Federal  agencies, 
particularly  through  the  work  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  the  benefits 
flowing  from  this  partnership  will  not 
be  as  effective  as  in  the  past.  This  is  be- 
cause it  will  be  necessary  to  restrict  the 
use  of  much  of  the  information  that  the 
IRS  obtains  respecting  illegal  gambling 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  tax  laws  alone. 
It  may  no  longer  be  possible  for  IRS  to 
turn  over  to  the  FBI  or  State  or  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  information  vol- 
imtarily  disclosed  by  gamblers.  It  thus 
becomes  even  more  urgent  to  permit  a 
direct  attack  on  illegal  gambling  by 
declaring  the  gambling  business  itself  to 
be  illegal  under  Federal  law. 

Other  benefits  flow  from  a  dii-ect  ap- 
proach, whereby  specific  proof  of  inter- 
state commerce  is  not  required  in  every 
case.  For  insttmce,  a  very  effective  law 
enforcement  weapon  against  gambling 
activities  is  the  police  raid  on  a  gambling 
establishment  and  the  resultant  seizing 
of  evidence.  In  order  to  make  such  a  raid, 
it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  search  war- 
rant based  on  probable  cause  to  believe 
that  there  is  a  violation  of  Federal  law. 
Showing  that  gambling  exists  at  a  par- 
ticular location  can  be  done  fairly  easily 
through  the  testimony  of  agents  who 
have  closely  watched  the  location  and 
observed  the  kind  of  traffic  in  and  out  of 
it  which  is  characteristic  of  a  gambling 
operation.  On  the  other  hand,  to  show  at 
this  investigatory  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ing that  the  gambling  activity  in  question 
involves  the  use  of  interstate  commerce 
or  Its  facilities  is  often  far  more  difficult. 
Yet,  under  the  existing  statutes  demon- 
stration of  this  connection  between  the 
gambling  activity  and  the  use  of  inter- 
state facilities  is  necessary  at  tiie  very 
outset  of  Federal  action  before  a  warrant 
can  issue. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  Federal  war- 
rant can  be  obtained  and  a  raid  con- 
ducted, the  Federal  agents  making  the 
raid  are  entitled  to  confiscate  and  use  as 
evidence  documents  or  other  things 
which  they  find  on  the  premises.  More- 
over, the  information  thus  obtained  will 
often  show  a  sufficient  relationship  of 
the  gambling  enterprise  to  interstate 
commerce  to  bring  indictments  under 
sections  1084,  1952,  or  1953  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

Because  of  the  clear  effect  that  large- 
scale  gambling  operations  have  on  inter- 
state commerce,  the  use  of  the  gambling 
raid  piu'suant  to  a  warrant  for  violation 
of  title  vm  vrtll  greatly  enhance  this  law 
enforcement  weapon.  Its  use  in  a  local- 
ity where  l<x»l  officials  are  corrupted 
and  controlled  by  the  gamblers  will  make 
successful  prosecutions  possible  where 
there  may  be  no  other  practical  means. 

A  second  major  feature  of  the  syndi- 
cated gambling  title  of  S.  30  will  make  it 
illegal  for  two  or  more  persons  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  scheme  to  obstruct  local  law 
enforcement  in  order  to  facilitate  an  il- 
legal gambling  operation.  This  part  of 


title  "Vm  is  aimed  at  corruption  of  local 
law  enforcement  officials  by  organized 
gamblers.  As  the  President  pointed  out 
In  his  message  on  organized  crime — 

For  mo6t  large-scale  Ulegal  gambling  en- 
terprlies  to  continue  operations  over  any  ex- 
tended period  ol  time,  the  cooperation  of 
corrupt  police  or  local  officials  is  necessary. 

Bribery  and  corruption  destroy  local 
law  enforcement  as  an  effective  weapon 
against  organized  crime.  The  criminal 
activity  that  flourishes  under  such  con- 
ditions affects  not  only  the  local  com- 
munity in  which  it  occurs  but  also  other 
parts  of  the  country,  thus  becoming  a 
matter  of  Federal  concern.  A  grand  jury 
investigation  conducted  by  Justice  I>e- 
partment  Jittorneys  uncovered  evidence 
that  local  numbers  operators  had  almost 
every  member  of  the  vice  squad  of  a 
major  mid  western  city  on  their  payroll. 
Shortly  after  this  testimony,  a  Federal 
grand  jury  indicted  eight  Columbus, 
Ohio,  policemen  and  one  of  the  men  al- 
leged to  have  made  monthly  payoffs  to 
them  for  protection  of  a  ntunbers  opera- 
tion. Among  those  indicted  were  the 
chief  of  the  intelligence  squad  of  the 
Columbus  police  and  the  chief  of  the 
Columbus  vice  squad.  These  indictments 
charged  a  conspiracy  to  prevent  the 
United  States  from  lawfully  collecting 
wagering  taxes.  Title  Vni  would  permit 
a  more  direct  attack  on  the  basic  cor- 
ruption itself. 

Additional  grand  jiu-y  testimony  con- 
cerned another  major  city  where  exten- 
sive police  corruption  reportedly  existed. 
Shortly  after  passage  of  the  wagering  tax 
laws  in  1951,  efforts  were  made  by  agents 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  co- 
ordinate their  activities  with  the  citys 
vice  squad,  but  after  a  Iswge  percentage 
of  the  joint  raids  were  unsuccessful,  in- 
vestigation disclosed  that  the  vice  squad 
members,  almost  to  a  man.  were  being 
paid  off  by  lottery  operators  and  book- 
makers. Federal  authorities  were  unable 
to  develop  viable  tax  evasion  cases,  and, 
in  the  local  trials  of  the  police  officers  in- 
volved,  many  members  of  the  local  police 
force  testified  that  they  would  not  believe 
either  the  Federal  or  State  officers  who 
testified  for  the  prosecution.  None  of  the 
local  policemen  were  convicted. 

The  effect  of  such  police  corruption  has 
a  stultifying  effect  on  Federal-State  co- 
operation in  the  campaign  against  or- 
ganized gambling.  Tins  inability  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  enforce  the  statutes 
within  their  jurisdiction  is  an  important 
basis  for  the  Congress  to  take  action  in 
this  area.  Bribery  of  State  and  local  law- 
enforcement  officials  is  a  necessary  ele- 
ment to  the  success  of  a  gambling  busi- 
ness. It  can  even  be  said  that  it  is  an 
ordinary  business  expense  of  gambling. 
Clearly,  no  large-scale  gambler  can  op- 
erate without  the  knowledge  and  consent 
of  some  local  officials.  The  fact  that 
gambling  flourishes  in  this  type  of  at- 
mosphere and  that  large-scale  gambling 
has  a  clear  effect  on  interstate  commerce 
requires  that  Congress  make  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  engage  in  such  corruption  and 
bribery. 

Title  vm  will  strike  at  such  corrup- 
tion by  making  It  a  felony  for  two  or  more 
persons  to  participate  in  a  scheme  to 
obstruct  enforcement  of  any  State  or 
local   criminal   law   with   the  intent   to 
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facilitate  an  iUegal  gambling  business. 
For  the  act  to  be  invoiced.  It  wiU  be  neces- 
sary first,  for  one  of  the  persons  to  do 
anv  act  to  effect  the  object  of  the  scheme . 
second,  for  one  of  the  persons  to  be  an 
official  responsible  foe  execution  or  en- 
forcement of  criminal  laws.  and.  Uiird. 
for  one  of  the  persons  to  participate  in 
an  Illegal  gambling  business. 

Title  Vin  covers  any  person  who  Is  an 
official  or  employee,  elected,  appointed, 
or  otherwise,  who  Is  responsible  for  the 
enforcement  of  criminal  laws.  It  is  in- 
tended to  cover  any  and  all  State  and 
local  police  law  enforcement  and  prose- 
cution personnel  from  the  police  officer 
on  the  beat  and  the  assisUnt  district  at- 
torney to  the  highest  SUte  officials  re- 
sponsUole    for    law    enforcement     Thus 
bribing  a  local  police  officer  to  prevent 
enforcement   of    a   State   or   local    law 
agamst  gambUng  will  violate  this  statute 
For  all  these  cor\slderations— the  vast 
size  of  the  Ulegal  gambling  business  In 
the  United  SUtes  and  Its  unquestioned 
effect    upon    intersute    conmierce,    the 
bribery  and  corruption  of  some  local  law 
enforcement  ofBclals.  and  the  Inadequacy 
of  existing  laws— It  Is  essential  to  arm 
the  Federal  Government  with  the  added 
weapons  provided  by  title  VIII. 

While  I  have  stressed  the  syndicated 
gambling  title,  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  this  is  but  one  of  the  10  substantive 
titles  of  this  bill  The  entire  bill  repre- 
sents a  much  needed  and  concerted  at- 
tack on  organized  crime  I  support  S  30 
and  call  for  its  speedy  enactment  into 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  the  US 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  a  resolution  of  that 
organization  with  respect  to  organized 
crime. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows ; 

U  S   CHAMBm  or  CoMMtxcr. 
ITa.tningrfon   D  C    Jan'.ia'y  19.  1970 
Hon   OoWKJN  AlijOtt 
V  S    Senate 
Wasninffton.  D  C 

DBA!  S«>iATO«  At-LOTT.  In  the  next  few 
days.  I  undergt*ncl  the  Senate  will  consider 
S.  30.  the  Omoibua  Organized  Crime  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Judiciary  CommUtee  in  Di- 
cember 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  Stales  haa  approved 
support  of  many  of  the  principal  provision* 
of  S  30  as  vitally  needed  legislation  to  help 
federal  offlcers  combat  organized  crime  A 
copy  of  thU  statement  of  approval  Is  en- 
closed. 

E\ery  facet  of  our  society  Is  adversely 
affected  by  the  extensive  moral  oorrviptlon 
resulting  from  the  operations  of  organized 
crime  Particularly  the  youth  of  our  Nation 
are  being  vlciUnLzed  by  the  illicit  sale  of 
narcotics  and  by  gambling  operations,  both 
closely  linked  to  organized  crime. 

This  legislation  Is  also  needed  to  strengthen 
the  legal  tools  for  halting  the  Infiltration  of 
organized  crime  Into  leglumate  businesses 
in  our  Nation  Many  of  Its  actlviues  are  now 
permeating  legitimate  businesses  on  an 
alarming  scale. 

The  impeurt  of  organized  crime  on  the  na- 
tional economy  has  reached  phenomenal  pro- 
portions. Latest  estimates  are  that  organized 
crime  la  America  takes  in  more  than  *30 
billion,  and  possibly  as  much  as  leo  billion 
annually,  rrom  Its  operations. 


We  urge  you  to  give  S.  SO  favorable  con- 
slderauon  when  It  reaches  the  Senate  floor. 

Cordially. 

Hilton  Datis. 
General  Manager.  Legislative  Action 


RECOMMCNOATIONS       on        OaCANBEBB       CaiME 
l^CISLATlON-     AS     Appbuvkd     8T     TH«     BOAaD 

or    DtBECT-Jna    or    the    US     CKAMsra    or 
COMMEBLl,    NoviMBsa    13.    1B69 

CMMBATINC     OBCANtitO     (alMI 

To  strengthen  Federal  ertorts  to  comb.it 
ors..nizecl  crime  the  National  Chamber  sup- 
p..ri.-.  iegi.-.:rttinii  providing  lor 

1  t-\ieiL,lou  of  the  grand  jury  system  al- 
lowing the  issuance  of  a  presentment  or  re- 
port en  ml5feasHnce.  non-fcvsance  or  corrup- 
tion of   public  officials  or  their  Institutions 

2  Increasing  Investigatory  and  pro.secu- 
torlal  tools  by  implementing  a  Federal  Im- 
munity provision,  allowing  the  t«klng  of 
depueliions  of  wunes>.ses  permuting  InUo- 
ducllou  Into  evidence  of  aecl.iratlous  of  co- 
conspirators, and  cotllfylng  existing  civil  con- 
tempt proceedings 

3  Improving  the  .system  for  protecting 
wUiiesses  through  Federal  financial  and  oth- 
er assistance 

4  strengthening  the  Federal  Oovernment  • 
authority  to  eliminate  organized  crime  s  eco- 
nomic power  base  by  combating  intersUte 
gambUng  operations  and  the  inflltratlonof 
Ipguimate  business,  and  by  creating  a  Fed- 
eral study  commission  to  examine  the  ex- 
tent and  effecu  of  gambling  upon  society 
and  the  economy. 

Support  of  the  foregoing  principles  Is  with 
the  understandmg  that  such  legislation  will 
provide  appropriate  protection  to  the  rights 
of  the  individual  under  the  Constitution, 
and  that  specific  provisions  of  any  bill  that 
deals  with  the  Internal  Revenue  code  will  be 
referred  to  appropriate  Chamber  committees. 

Mr    AJLLOTT.  Mr.  President.   I  yield 

tile  floor. 

Mr  SPONO.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
pnvUege  to  be  in  the  Chamber  when  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
^Mr.  McCLKi-iJiNi  presented  S.  30. 

I  want  to  commend  him  for  his  speech 
and  also  to  recognize  that  he,  more  than 
any  other  Member  of  this  body,  has  been 
most  diligent  in  his  recogniUon  of  the 
problem  of  organized  crime  and  his  ef- 
forts to  combat  it  through  effective  leg- 
islation.          

THE  MENACE  OF  ORGANIZED  CRIME 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  Is  an  American  alive  today 
who  does  not  fear  the  consequences  of  or- 
ganized crime  In  our  society,  then  either 
he  must  be  uninformed  about  the  men- 
ace or  he  must  be  a  part  of  it. 

Organized  crime  Is  Just  as  great  a 
threat  to  the  weU-being  of  our  Nation  as 
are  the  conunued  upsurge  of  street  vio- 
lence and  tlie  work  of  militants  who  seek 
to  burn  down  our  ciUes  or  destroy  our 
educational  institutions. 

Recent  revelations  from  Government 
f\les  suggest  that  a  large  northeastern 
city  and  perhaps  a  large  part  of  the  State 
m  which  that  city  is  located  have  become 
a  privileged  sanctuary  for  crime  and 
corruption  of  the  most  alarming  sort. 

A  national  magazine  has  alleged  that 
the  mayor  of  one  of  our  Pacific  coast 
cities  has  had  intimate  ties  with  the  lead- 
ers of  orgaiiized  crime. 

A  study  for  the  Presidents  Crime 
Commission.  stUl  secret,  reportedly  de- 
tails the  infiltration  of  on^anized  crime 
Into  local.  State,  and  Federal  Oovern- 


ment. including.  It  Is  said,  the  control  of 
several  Federal  district  Judges. 

These  recent  revelations  are  simply  a 
further  Indication  that  we  are  suffermg 
from  a  bad  case  of  moral  rot  and  that  we 
are  allowing  our  cherished  democratic 
institutions  to  crumble  before  our  eyes. 
I  hope  the  revelations  will  serve  to  shock 
some  of  our  more  complacent  citizens 
into  an  awareness  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem 

Syndicated  gamblmg.  loan  sharking, 
prostitution,  narcotics  trafficking,  and 
siirUar  Ulicit  enterprises  each  year  sap 
billions  of  dollars  from  our  economy. 
It  appears  that  no  segment  of  our  so- 
ciety i-i  safe  and  immune  from  the  tenta- 
cles of  such  a  crime  octopus. 

While  precise  figures  are  elusive.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  Ulegal  gambling 
oiie  rat  ions  gross  anywhere  from  $20  to 
$50  billion  annually.  The  net  proceeds 
of  such  enterprises  are  said  to  be  about 
$6  or  $7  billion  a  year. 

The  gambling  of  which  I  spe&k  under- 
mines the  economic  strength  of  many 
thousands  of  low-income  Americans  who 
can  ill  afford  the  loss  of  even  the  pennies 
they  wager  In  the  vain  hope  that  a  lucky 
oet  will  land  them  on  easy  street. 

The  traffic  in  narcotics  breeds  related 
crimes  of  stealth  and  violence  while  de- 
grading and  destroying  not  only  those 
at  the  bottom  of  our  social  structure  but 
also  the  youth  of  all  classes  and  economic 
backgrounds. 

Prostitution  feeds  our  continuing  mor- 
al decline,  and  loan  sharking  paves  the 
way  for  organized  criminals  to  gain  ac- 
cess to  and  eventually  Uke  over  the  con- 
trol of  thousands  of  legitimate  businesses. 
Americans  have  good  cause  for  con- 
cern They  see  the  leaders  of  organized 
crime  entertained  by  so-called  "better" 
people,  catered  to  by  celebrities  and  pub- 
Uc  officials,  and  protected  by  legal  tech- 
nicalities. 

Upon  opening  their  newspapers,  citi- 
zens learn  that  the  Government  pos- 
sesses wiretap  and  other  electronic  sur- 
veillance information  that  reveals  the 
most  sordid  deUlls  of  murder  and  cor- 
ruption involving  figures  in  organlEed 
crime.  Yet,  whUe  an  occasional  underling 
"takes  the  rap"  and  goes  to  prison,  the 
leaders  of  organized  crime,  by  and  large, 
go  free. 

Part  of  the  problem,  of  course.  Is  thai 
the  Federal  Government  Is  powerless  to 
use  much  of  the  Information  which  It 
has  It  is  clearly  the  task  of  Congress, 
therefore,  to  close  such  legal  loopholes 
as  prevent  an  effective  battle  agaiiist 
organized  crime  and  to  provide  our  Fed- 
eral InvesUgatlve  agencies  and  our  citi- 
zens with  the  new  weapons  they  need.  I 
believe  that  the  bUl  before  us  will  go 
a  long  way  in  both  directions. 

I  am  especially  optimistic  about  title  I 
of  S.  30— the  special  grand  Jury  provi- 
sions. Time  and  time  again  in  our  his- 
tory, aroused  citizens  have  demonstrated 
their  devotion  to  law  and  order  In  the 
face  of  official  timidity  and  inaction. 
Prosecutors  and  Judges  may  be  scared  or 
bought  off,  but  citizens,  properly  em- 
powered, can  step  In  and  do  the  Job 
which  their  officials  fail  to  do.  I  believe 
that  title  I  represents  the  best  oppor- 
tunity for  the  average  citizen  to  play  a 
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Blgnlflcant  role  In  the  war  against  or- 
ganized crime. 

It  Is  encouraging  that  title  I  abso- 
lutely requires  the  convening  of  special 
grand  Juries  In  our  major  metropolitan 
areas  at  least  once  every  18  mcknths  and 
assures  them  suCQcient  longevity  to 
probe  deeply  Into  organized  crime.  Per- 
haps this  provision  can  overcome  some 
of  the  official  dilly-dallying  which,  I  be- 
lieve, is  partly  responsible  for  some  of 
the  public  apathy  which  we  have 
witnessed  toward  this  problem. 

These  special  grand  juries  would  have 
the  power  to  inquire  Into  the  violation 
of  Federal  laws  and  dig  deeply  Into  the 
activities  and  operations  of  organized 
crime.  Including  whether  appropriate 
law  enforcement  officials  have  been 
properly  carrying  out  their  jobs. 

Significantly,  these  grand  juries  would 
be  empowered  to  issue  special  reports 
concerning  noncriminal  misconduct, 
malfeasance,  or  misfeasance,  by  a  public 
officer  or  employee  as  a  basis  for  a  rec- 
ommendation of  removal  or  disciplinary 
action. 

The  effect  of  this,  I  gather,  would  be 
to  apply  some  much-needed  heat  In  the 
right  places  and  to  jolt  indolent  prose- 
cutors and  overly  sympathetic  judges 
into  action. 

Title  Vni  of  the  bill  calls  for  a  co- 
ordinated national  attack  on  organized 
gambling  and,  significantly,  empowers 
the  Federal  Government  to  break  up 
large-scale,  local  gambling  operations 
without  having  to  show  an  interstate 
connection. 

Most  people,  I  am  sure,  do  not  realize 
that  their  small  wagers  on  the  horses, 
the  petty  numbers  bet,  or  the  punch- 
board  chance,  are  part  of  the  billions  of 
dollar^,jk--year  that  swell  the  coffers  of 
ized  crime.  They  do  not  realize  that 
their  dollars  are  used  to  corrupt  Gov- 
ernment at  all  levels,  to  move  mobsters 
into  legitimate  businesses  and  organiza- 
tions, and  to  finance  a  wide  variety  of 
nefarious  operations,  including  loan 
sharking  and  narcotics  trafficking. 

Too  often,  local  officials  either  Ignore 
the  problem  or,  where  they  are  properly 
diligent,  end  up  getting  only  the  small 
fry:  the  "runners,"  the  comer  bookie, 
the  bottom  echelon.  Syndicated  gam- 
bling stretches  across  the  Nation  and 
fragmented  local  authority  needs  to  be 
supplemented  by  Federal  action  in  or- 
der to  combat  It.  I  believe  that  title  vm 
can  help  to  break  the  back  of  such  gam- 
bling operations. 

Another  section  of  the  bill  which 
merits  special  attention,  Mr.  President, 
is  title  rx.  ^|. 

Recent  studies  of  the  phenomenon  of 
organized  crime,  including  that  of  the 
National  Crime  Commission,  have  Iden- 
tified its  alarming  expansion  into  the 
field  of  legitimate  business  as  a  major 
threat  to  our  institutiona.  This  pene- 
tration of  legitimate  business  by  orga- 
nized crime  poses  two  distinct  but  re- 
lated dangers: 

First,  the  economic  strength  of  the 
underlying  illegal  operations  of  orga- 
nized crime  Is  perpetuated  and  made 
more  profitable  if  tainted  proceeds  ean 
be  safely  invested  in  legitimate  enter- 


prises, even  if  those  enterprises  are  op- 
erated in  a  lawful  manner. 

Second,  the  free  channels  of  trade  are 
threatened  by  organized  crime's  propen- 
sity to  obtain  for  itself  monopoly  con- 
trol of  its  areas  by  whatever  means  are 
available,  including  brutal  and  strong- 
arm  tactics. 

The  techniques  and  methods  used  in 
such  infiltration  of  legitimate  business 
enterprises  are  many  and  varied.  A  few 
case  histories  will  demonstrate  how 
easily  a  business  can  fall  captive  to  its 
awesome  power. 

The  New  York  Times  edition  of 
Jime  29,  1969,  reported  how  New  Jersey 
La  Cosa  Nostra  leader  Gene  Catena 
gained  a  foothold  in  a  detergent  manu- 
facturer's business.  North  America 
Chemical  Corp.  of  Paterson.  N.J.,  by 
serving  as  a  "sales  consultant."  Accord- 
ing to  testimony  released  by  the  New- 
York  Harbor  and  Waterfront  Commis- 
sion, the  owner  of  the  detergent  manu- 
facturing company  hired  Catena's  sales 
agency  called  Best  Sales  in  1964  under 
a  10-year  contract  which  was  not  sub- 
ject to  cancellation.  Catena  and  Best 
Sales  through  the  medium  of  arson  and 
murder  attempted  to  force  the  A.  &  P. 
Tea  Co.  to  buy  a  detergent  that  A.  &  P. 
tested  and  rejected. 

Another  method  of  acquiring  such 
control  is  by  cornering  a  market  on  es- 
sential goods  or  services  and  then  with- 
holding them  from  the  legitimate  busi- 
nessman, imtil  he  surrenders  an  interest 
in  his  business  or  a  related  economic  con- 
cession. This  method  is  illustrated  by 
recent  testimony  released  by  the  New 
York  State  Investigation  Commission.  In 
this  case  an  official  of  a  major  New  York 
meat  concern  was  compelled  to  use  a 
Cosa  Nostra  controlled  knife  grinder 
service  or  face  the  loss  of  his  pork  sup- 
ply which  was  controlled  by  Cosa  Nostra 
leader  Paul  Gambino.  The  testimony  also 
described  how  2,000  customers  of  the 
New  York  Grinders  Association,  whose 
members  rent  knives  to  meat  dealers, 
left  the  Grinders  Association  in  1959  for 
a  new  company  whose  principals  included 
Paul  Oamblno,  and  how  100  of  the  grind- 
ing companies  later  had  to  pay  $175,000 
for  the  return  of  their  own  customers. 

While  prosecutions  and  convictions  of 
leaders  of  organized  crime  and  their  con- 
federates are  increasing  each  year  as  the 
Federal  Government's  organized  crime 
program  gains  momentum,  it  Is  becom- 
ing increasingly  apparent  that  such  con- 
victions alone,  which  slQiply  remove  the 
leaders  from  omtrol  of  syndicate-owned 
enterprises  but  do  not  attack  the  vested 
property  interests  whose  control  passes 
on  to  other  Coea  Nostra  leaders,  are  not 
adequate  to  demolish  the  structure  of 
the  surviving  organizations  which  they 
run. 

The  legislative  proposals  contained  in 
title  IX  of  this  act,  enUUed  "Racketeer 
Influenced  and  corrupt  organizations," 
constitute  a  carefully  structured  program 
which  can  drastically  curtail — and  even- 
tually eradicate — the  vast  expansion  of 
organized  crime's  econcmlc  power  which 
operates  outside  the  rules  of  fair  com- 
petition of  the  American  marketplace. 
Broadly  speaking,  this  title  would  create 


strict  criminal  penalties  for  using  the 
proceeds  of  racketeering  activity  charac- 
teristic of  organized  crime  to  acquire  an 
interest  in  businesses  engaged  in  inter- 
state conmierce,  or  to  acquire  or  or>er- 
ate  such  businesses  by  racketeering 
methods. 

In  addition,  this  title,  by  utilizing  rem- 
edies heretofore  applicable  in  the  anti- 
trust field — the  remedies  of  injunction, 
dissolution,  divestiture,  and  reorganiza- 
tion— would  forge  a  powerful  new  weapon 
for  putting  the  syndicate  out  of  business. 
By  removing  its  leaders  from  positions  of 
ownership,  by  preventing  them  and  their 
associates  from  regaining  control,  and  by 
visiting  heavy  economic  sanctions  on 
their  predatory  business  practices  this 
legislation  should  prove  to  be  a  mighty 
deterrent  to  any  further  expansion  of 
organized  crimes  economic  power. 

The  civil  remedies  of  this  legislation 
patterned  after  the  time-tested  anti- 
trust remedies,  coupled  with  its  heavy 
criminal  penalties,  should  enable  the 
Government  to  take  effective  action  to 
eliminate  the  serious  threat  posed  to  the 
safety  and  well-being  of  our  democratic 
institutions  by  the  totalitarian  dictators 
of  organized  crime's  closed  society. 

Two  other  sections  of  the  bill  also  par- 
ticularly commend  themselves  to  me. 
Last  year  in  the  imfortunate  Alderman 
decision  the  Supreme  Court  again  dem- 
onstrated its  lack  of  concern  for  effective 
law  enforcement  and  resolved  to  let  de- 
fendants roam  at  will  into  the  investiga- 
tive records  of  law  enforcement  officials 
insofar  as  electronic  surveillance  is  con- 
cerned. Despite  the  Government's  abso- 
lute good  faith  in  revealing  examples  of 
illegal  surveillance  and  its  100  percent 
record  in  accurately  determining  when 
such  surveillance  was  relevant  to  the  in- 
dictment at  hand,  the  Court  ordered 
transcripts  revealed  which  will  endanger 
Government  Informers,  embarrass  or 
hbel  Irmocent  third  parties  and  hope- 
lessly prolong  criminal  trials.  Title  VII 
will  take  care  of  that  decision  without  in 
any  way  endangering  the  vital  rights  of 
defendants. 

And  title  X  will  permit  the  Govern- 
ment to  put  away  the  worst  organized 
crime  offenders  in  the  way  they  should  be 
put  away.  It  permits  extended  sentences 
upon  adequate  showings  once  a  defend- 
ant has  been  convicted.  It  permits  the 
Government  to  appeal  inadequate  sen- 
tences and  undercuts  those  Federal 
judges  unsympathetic  to  the  Govern- 
ment's crime  fighting  activities. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  it  in  oiu-  power 
today  to  begin  to  eradicate  the  menace  of 
organized  crime  In  America.  A  long,  diffi- 
cult fight  is  ahead.  But  I  am  frank  to 
say  that  I  do  not  believe  the  fight  can  be 
won  imless  we  here  today  begin  by  fur- 
nishing the  tools  that  our  Government 
and  our  citizens  need. 


BIAFRA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  Fri- 
day's edition  of  the  State,  the  morning 
newspaper  of  Coliuibla,  S.C,  carried  a 
fine  editorial  assessing  the  hypocrisy  of 
the  Western  nations  In  dealing  with  the 
question  of  Biafra.  The  State  asks: 
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To  what  degree  did  Western  hypocrisy 
contribute  to  the  starrktion  of  &n  esUmAied 

This  is  indeed  a  serious  question.  It  is 
clear  that  human  hves  have  been  sacri- 
iiced  to  abstract  notions  of  political  de- 
mocracy. It  Is  surely  an  extreme  form  of 
ideolog>-  when  theory  Is  allowed  to  over- 
shadow reality.  As  the  Sute  commented: 

Western-style  democraoy.  self-determlna- 
ii'iii.  minimum  standards  of  ethical  be- 
havior, humanitarian  considerations — all 
these  things  went  by  the  board  In  the  lu- 
tereit  of  malntaiulug  a  political  mockery  m 
Lagos. 

Unfortunately,  that  nypocnsy  has  not 
ended.  I  have  received  word  from  several 
reliable  sources  that  the  present  situa- 
tion In  the  former  Biafran  territories  Is 
far  more  senous  than  the  story  presented 
m  the  press  or  in  the  statements  of  our 
own  State  Deparjnent.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  present  Nigerian  Gov- 
ernment is  capable  of  feeding  the  refu- 
gees on  the  scale  necessary,  or  even  that 
US.  asslsUnce  Is  getting  to  the  people 
that  need  it  most. 

C  ""e  needs  only  to  look  at  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  situation.  The  Nigerian 
strategy  was  to  drive  the  Blafrans  into 
the  center  of  a  circle,  with  the  Uli  air- 
strip as  the  centerpomt.  There  are  now 
4  to  5  million  persons  in  an  area  ap- 
proximately 60  miles  across,  who  have 
not  had  food  for  10  days  or  more.  At  the 
advanced  stage  of  starvation  reported 
by  medical  observers,  attrition  can  be 
floured  at  10.000  per  day  at  the  present 
time. 

Those  who  left  during  the  collapse 
of  Blafra  have  reported  that  Nigeria 
could  not  possibly  be  prepared  to  feed 
their  former  enemies.  Yesterday,  news- 
paper ruMrters  were  allowed  to  go  Into 
the  tecpltory  where  the  refugees  are 
gathered.  The  f\rst  story  appears  in  to- 
day's Evening  Star,  and  confirms  what 
the  misslonaxles  have  predicted. 

The  truck  convoys  planned  by  the  Ni- 
gerian Government  are  inadequate  to 
meet  the  need.  They  show  that  the  Ni- 
gerian Government  is  somewhat  respon- 
sive to  the  situation,  but  more  Is  needed 
The  only  feasible  method  is  to  reopen 
Uli  airstrip,  and  begin  a  round-the-clock 
airlift.  The  facilities  gathered  by  the 
Joint  Church  Aid  relief  a^ncy  are  still 
in  existence.  There  are  3.000  feeding 
stations  in  the  area  which  could  be  op- 
erated. The  planes  are  ready.  The  pilots 
are  ready.  The  food  is  stockpiled  on  the 
island  of  Sao  Torme  and  at  Libreville. 

The  difllnilty  Is  that  Nlgena  views  the 
Joint  Church  Aid  group  as  a  group  that 
aided  the  enemy,  and  Uli  airstrip  as  a 
symbol  of  rebelhon. 

The  United  States  should  make  It  clear 
that  political  symbolism  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  cause  the  deaths  of  5  million 
people.  It  appears  that  the  \JS.  State 
Department  views  the  Nigerian  policy 
as  satisfactory.  Spokesmen  for  the  E>e- 
partment  reiterate  the  view  that  Ni- 
geria is  doing  all  that  it  can  Only  last 
week,  US.  Secretary  of  StaU'  Rogers 
termed  our  attitude  toward  the  con- 
flict as  "very  successful." 

Such  self-serving  statements  will  not 
»m  the  attention  of  the  Nigerian  mili- 
tary government  They  can  only  help  to 
prolong    the   period   before   something 


positive  Is  done,  and  in  effect,  makes  us 
accomplices  in  the  deaths  of  millions 
more.  If  we  are  not  able  to  help  the  peo- 
ple facing  starvation,  then  we  should  say 
so  plainly,  but  we  should  help  to  draw 
the  world's  attention  to  the  problem. 
However,  I  think  we  could  help  the  situ- 
ation, if  wc  would  work  to  convince  Ni- 
geria that  the  facihUes  for  feedmg  these 
people  are  ready  to  go  into  action,  if  only 
political  symbolism  can  be  set  aside.  But 
Nigeria  will  never  be  convinced  she  rmist 
do  so,  as  long  as  she  receives  public 
piatse  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  "Africa's 
Double  Standard, "  published  in  the  State 
of  January  16,  1970,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  "Death,  Not  Food,  Awaits  Biafran 
Refugees.  '  published  m  the  Evening 
Star  of  January  21.  be  prmted  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Columbia    (8C)    State,  Jan    16, 
1970] 

AraiCA'a  Doubuc  Standaro 
In  the  general  rejoicing  over  the  end  of 
the  civil  war  In  Nigeria,  the  world  will  not 
stop  to  ask  itoelf  the  question  that  cries  out 
for  attention:  to  what  degree  did  Westem 
hypocrisy  contribute  to  the  starvation  of  an 
estimated  two  milUon  Innocents? 

One  do«s  not  question  the  double  stand- 
ard African  nations,  granted  independence 
on  the  mistaken  assumption  that  .-jelf-gov- 
ernment  Is  poaalble  everywhere,  are  presumed 
to  enjoy  equality  In  all  respects  but  one  They 
are  not  to  b«  held  to  the  same  standards  of 
behavior  that  apply,  in  theory  at  least,  over 
most  of  tbe  world. 

In  part,  the  Biafran  tradegy  can  b«  traced 
to  the  original  error.  Except  for  British  and 
Soviet  military  assutance,  the  Nigerian  gov- 
ernment might  have  come  to  terms  with 
Blafra  long  ago.  at  who  knows  what  saving  in 
humjui  Uvea?  But  Soviet  motives  are  mis- 
chievous, and  Qreat  Britain  could  not  fall  to 
sustain  Its  former  colony  In  her  time  of  trou- 
ble without  conceding  the  central  fallacy  of 
the  African  Independence  movement 

The  presumed  legitimacy  of  the  govern- 
ment In  Lagos,  In  British  eyes,  had  to  be  de- 
fended In  turn,  the  Itoos"  fears  of  liquidation 
by  that  tyrannical  military  regime  and  the 
resulting  Biafran  rebellion  bad  to  be  repu- 
diated. Westem-styla  democracy,  self  deter- 
mination, minimum  standards  of  ethical  be- 
havior, humanitarian  considerations — all 
these  things  went  by  the  board  In  the  In- 
terest of  maintaining  a  political  mockery  in 
Lagos. 

Equality?  It  Is  a  fiction,  accepted  at  no 
small  cost  In  human  misery  The  "emerging- 
nations  of  Africa  are  not  accepted  as  equals, 
and  euphemisms  do  not  hide  the  deceit  Can 
anyone  conceive,  by  way  of  Illustration,  that 
the  deliberate  starvation  of  two  million  Eu- 
ropean children  would  have  caused  no  more 
stir  worldwide  than  the  Biafran  slaughter? 
Could  Brltilu's  Labor  government  have  sur- 
vived an  arnu  shipment  to  those  responsible 
for  starvation  on  such  a  scale?  Not  for  a  mo- 
ment. But  Nigeria  is  in  Africa,  and  Africa  is 
different.  1  e  .  not  equal 

ColunlalUm  Is  dead — Western  colonialism, 
at  least — and  no  one  would  revive  it  If  he 
could  There  U  no  turning  back  What  needs 
to  be  questioned,  however.  Is  the  egalitarian 
pretense  responsible  for  supplying  modem 
arms  to  governments  whose  moral  restraints 
have  been  carried  over,  unchanged,  from  th« 
St'jne  Age. 


\¥xoxa  the  WaahUigton  (DC.)  Evening  Star, 
Jan.  31.  19701 

Death,  Not  Pood.  Awaits  Many 
BiAraAN  Rarucsas 

(By  Andrew  Borowlec) 
OwEaai. — The  remnants  of  the  Ibo  tribe 
are  dying  a  slow  death  In  their  devastated 
hoinelaJid  they  used  to  coll  Blafra. 

No  relief  planes  are  landing  at  any  of  Uie 
airstrips  In  or  around  Uie  former  Biafran 
b.^.stlon  which  collapsed  last  week. 

Despite  a  b.^rrage  of  assurances  in  Lagos, 
there  seems  to  be  no  coherent  federal  plan 
tj  feed  tiie  half-starved  and  dying  popul.i- 
tlon. 

The  relief  agencies  that  used  to  operate  In 
the  secessionist  area  have  been  banned.  Oil- 
ers are  coping  wlUi  an  Insurmountable  prob- 
lem of  bringing  scarce  supplies  by  land 
through  roadblocks  of  victory-groggy  federal 
troops  that  often  requisition  Red  Cross  ve- 
hicles tv)  carry  loot 

Owerrl,  the  last  capital  of  Blafra,  is  a  col- 
lection of  gutted  and  dilapidated  shacks  with 
bullet-punctured  billboards  that  used  to  ad- 
vertise ^of  t  drinks  and  antl-malarla  products. 
Swarms  of  skeletal  htimanlty  mUl  along 
the  main  road,  Douglas  Street,  hopelessly 
staring  at  foreign  visitors  and  at  piles  of 
ciiined  goods  exhibited  by  enterprising 
trades.  The  prices  are  in  Nigerian  pounds, 
which  no  one  has  In  Blafra  where  the  seces- 
sionist money  lost  value  overnight,  leaving 
the  entire  population  bankrupt. 

Outside  Owerrl,  vultures  circle  low  over 
the  macadam  highway  and  the  bodies  there. 
No  one  has  any  thought  of  burying  the  dead. 
The  Red  Cross  representative  In  Owerrl 
province  has  enough  rations  to  feed  200,000 
people  for  two  days.  There  are  an  estimated 
I  million  starving  people  In  the  area.  The 
food  Is  being  delivered  by  one  truck  and  even 
this  ramshackle  vehicle  Is  often  comman- 
deered by  the  army. 

An  extensive  tour  of  the  Biafran  heart- 
land showed  no  signs  of  massive  federal 
atrocities,  no  genocide  of  the  defiant  Ibo 
tribe  that  wanted  to  be  an  Independent  Afri- 
can nation.  Yet  considering  the  concUtlons  of 
the  relief  operation,  the  result  may  very 
well  be  the  same. 

Skeletal  men  and  women,  children  with 
swollen  belUes  and  malnutrition  scabs,  pa- 
thetic wrecks  of  humanity,  are  still  waiting 
for  a  miracle  which  does  not  seem  to  come. 
When  a  rare  food  supply  does  arrive,  only 
the  strongest  reach  It,  fighting  oflf  the 
others. 

Along  the  roads  of  former  Blafra,  now 
part  of  "one  Nigeria."  endless  lines  of  refu- 
gee* are  stumbling  along,  carrying  their 
meager  belongings  on  their  heads. 

Federal  officers  waving  golf  clubs  used  as 
swagger  sticks  speed  through  the  crowds  In 
their  limousines,  hardly  bothering  to  look. 

There  L*  no  open  hostility  of  the  vlctora 
toward  the  vanquished.  There  Is  simply  in- 
difference As  far  as  the  federal  army  is  con- 
cerned the  war  has  been  won. 

There  waa  no  plan  for  the  present  con- 
tingency, and  the  pathetic  mass  of  hu- 
manity only  brings  despair  to  the  hearts  of 
rare  white  men  still  In  the  area. 

"We  are  hungry  master."  cry  Ibo  children 
beseiglng  white  visitors.  It  does  not  occur 
t )  them  to  appeal  to  federal  soldiers  who 
remain  oblivious  to  the  8i>ectacle. 

Here,  In  the  heart  of  this  tortured  land, 
Africa's  tragedy,  gruesome  contradictions 
and  hopelessness  are  visible  in  their  stark 
reality. 

The  Uli  airstrip,  a  perfect  concrete  run- 
way that  handled  Biafran  food  and  arms 
sh!pment3.  Is  deserted.  The  federal  govern- 
ment has  made  no  move  to  send  relief  planes 
to  U'.l  or  Port  Harcourt  of  Blafra'a  fringes. 

The  day  the  first  Western  reporter!  toured 
the  occupied  Eone,  the  preoccupation  of  the 
authorities  in  Port  Harcourt  centered  on  a 
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major  event— marriage  of  Rivers  Province 
Governor  Commander  A.  P.  Dlete-Splff  to 
Miss  Ethel  Johnson. 

One  by  one  planes  landed  at  Port  Harcourt 
airstrip,  bringing  wedding  guests  and  their 
Indies— men  In  Impeccably  pressed  suits, 
women  with  elaborate  hairdos,  officers  with 
.siibres  and  golden  epaulettes. 

Sixty  miles  from  the  dying  Ibo  area,  cham- 
pagne corks  popped,  goats  were  tvirned  on 
spits  and  suckling  pigs  were  roasted.  Walters 
brought  from  Lagos  swiftly  moved  among  an 
psilmaled  500  wedding  guests. 

A  day  before  the  wedding,  some  of  the 
vl.sitors  were  given  the  tour  of  what  used  to 
be  Blafra. 

They  sped  in  a  limousine  escorted  by  Land- 
rovers  carrying  elite  troops  in  camouflage 
uniforms. 

At  a  bridge  between  Owerrl  and  Aba,  visit- 
ing Lagos  Gov.  Mobolajl  Johnson  stopped  his 
Mercedes  to  repair  a  minor  defect. 

Waving  his  London-imported  shooting 
stick,  impeccably  dressed  In  starched  uni- 
form, he  pointed  to  the  gutted  shacks  and  the 
miserable  stream  of  refugees  and  said:  "In 
three  months  there  will  be  no  sign  of  war 
here.  If  you  think  thU  Is  bad,  what  about 
what  the  Americans  are  doing  in  Vietnam?" 
Then  he  drove  off,  the  siren  of  his  car 
screaming,  scattering  crowds  of  refugees, 

(Several  foreign  television  cameramen 
threw  Nigerian  money  In  the  air  so  the 
hungry  masses  would  fight  for  it  and  they 
could  film  the  scene.  Associated  Press  writer 
Hugh  Mulligan  reported.) 

The  stories  told  by  the  Ibos  seldom  vary: 
When  the  frontline  troops  came,  they  dla- 
tributed  food  and  cigarettes  and  told  the 
people  not  to  fear.  Then  the  war  was  over 
and  the  estimated  5  mllUon  Ibos  were  for- 
gotten. 

The  phenomenon  is  not  new  or  untisual  in 
Africa.  In  every  crisis.  In  every  famine,  there 
are  invariably  doctors  and  missionaries  who 
come  to  help. 

The  Biafran  war  proved  tills  again.  As  far 
as  the  federal  troops  are  concerned,  the 
problem  Is  finished.  Let  somebody  else  take 
care  of  the  rest. 

NO    Am    IXICHTS    COME 

But  the  federal  government  has  banned 
all  "unauthorized  flights"  from  the  stricken 
zone.  Since  no  authorized  flights  are  coming, 
this  appears  to  mean  that  the  area  has  been 
condemned  to  starvation. 

Along  the  road  outside  Uli.  men  with 
Umbe  like  match  sticks  carry  stretohers  in 
the  hot.  tropical  sun.  Occasionally  they  stop, 
putting  down  their  wounded  and  sick  who 
no  longer  cry.  They  are  beading  for  a  hos- 
pital hoping  that  a  wlilte  doctor  U  stlU  there, 
hoping  that  sonvebody  would  help. 

In  the  villages  around  Orlu.  Owerrl  and 
Uli,  mainly  old  people  and  children  liave  re- 
mained. Most  young  girls  have  fled  to  the 
bush  fearing  rape. 

But  there  Is  little  apparent  friction  be- 
tween the  occupiers  and  the  occupied.  The 
concept  of  Blafra  Is  finished.  It  is  now  a 
question  of  surviving,  of  making  the  most 
of  things. 

There  is  no  bitterness — ^Just  pathetic  faces 
and  weak  voices  pleading  for  some  mercy  and 
some  food. 


monthly  increase  was  134  percent,  but  for 
many  cities  and  suburban  counties  it 
ranged  as  high  as  300  and  400  percent. 

Even  some  rural  coimtles,  which  had 
not  before  experienced  much  of  a  prob- 
lem, reported  a  significant  number  of 
prosecutions  this  year. 

This  report  makes  clear  the  pressing 
need  for  tightening  our  present  drug 
laws  and  improving  our  research,  treat- 
ment, and  educational  programs. 

In  this  cormection,  I  want  to  bring 
attention  to  a  pamphlet  entitled  "What 
You  Should  Know  About  Drugs  and  Nar- 
cotics" which  was  prepared  by  the  'Vir- 
ginia Beach  City  Public  Schools  to  alert 
parents  to  the  kinds  of  drugs  in  use 
today  and  to  educate  them  on  the  symp- 
toms of  drug  use  and  the  steps  to  take 
in  dealing  with  it. 

It  is  a  concise,  factual  treatment  of 
the  subject  which  merits  wide  distribu- 
tion. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the 
Yoimg  Lawyers  drug  abuse  survey  and  a 
copy  of  the  'Virginia  Beach  pamphlet 
on  drugs  and  narcotics. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  survey 
and  pamphlet  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

DRUG-ABUSE  PROSECUTIONS,  YOUNG  LAWYERS  SECTION, 
VIRGINIA     STATE      BAR     ASSOCIATION      DRUG-ABUSE 

SURVEY 

f^ . — 


Cily  or  county 


196« 


Through 
May  1969 


ILLEGAL  DRUG  USE 

Mr,  SPONO,  Mr,  President,  a  recent 
survey  by  the  Young  Lawyers  Section  of 
the  Virginia  State  Bar  Association  un- 
derscores the  alarming  spread  of  illegal 
drug  use. 

According  to  this  study,  drug  prose- 
cutions In  Virginia  during  the  first  5 
months  of  1969  almost  equaled  the  num- 
ber for  the  entire  preceding  year. 

For    the     State    as    a    whole,    the 
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City  or  county 


1968 


Throuih 
May  1969 


Accomack 

Albemarle 

Aleundria 

Alleghany 

Amelia 

Amherst 

Appomattox. 

Arlington 

Augusta 

Bath 

Bedford 

Bland 

Botetourt 

BristDl 

Brunswick 

Buchanan 

Buckintham 

Buena  Vista 

Campbell 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Charles  City 

Charlotte 

Charlottesville 

Chesapeake 

Chesterfield 

Clarke 

Clirton  Forie 

Cotonial  Het|hts 

Cra<( 

Culpaptr 

Cumberland 

Danville 

Oickanaoa 

Dinwiddie , 

Cswx 

Fairfax 

Fauquier 

Floyd 

Fluvanna 

Franklin 

Frederick . -.--. 

FredetKksburg 

Giles 

Gkwcester 

Goochland 

Grayson 

Green* 


0 
0 
32 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

6' 

12 
0 


Halilax 

Hampton 

Hanover 

Henrico 

Henry 

HilhlMd 

Hopawll 

Isleof  Wi|ht 

James  City...... 

KuigGaorfi 

King  and  Quetn. 


1 
2 
0 

66 
2 
0 
0 

0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1 


0 
0 

'  i 

0 

0 

70 

0 

1 

0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
6 
0 


King  William 

Lancaster. 

Lee  . -   

Loudoun 

Louisa    

Luenburg 

Lynchburg 

Madison. _ 

Martinsville 

Mathews-- 

MacHenburg 

Middlesex 

Montgomery 

Nansernond 

Nelson 

New  Kent 

Northampton...  . 
Newport  News... 

Norlolk 

Northumberland.. 

Nottoway 

Orange.- , 

Page-     .-- 

Patrick.- 

Pittsylvania 

Petersburg. 

Portsmouth 

Powhatan 

Prince  Edward... 
Prince  George... 
Prince  William... 

Pulaski 

Rappahannock... 

Radford 

RKhmond 

Richmond  City... 

Roanoke 

Roanoke  City'... 

Rockbridge. 

Rockingham 

Russell 

Scott.  -- 

Shenandoah 

Smyth 

Southampton 

Spotsylvania 

Stafford 

Staunton 

Suffolk 

Surry...- 

Sussex -.. 

Tazewell 

Virtinia  Beach  >. 

Warren 

Washington 

Waynesboro 

Westmoreland... 

Winchester 

Wise 

Wythe 

York 


0- 

0 
0 
2 
0 


s 

0 
0 
0 
0 
16 
62 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 

111 

0 
0 
0 
0 


8 
2 
26 
0 
0 


2 
« 

13 
0 

0 


29 
0 


0 

0 

107 

S 


3 
0 

6 

0 
88 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 


2 

1 

0 

% 

0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
2 


1  Total  of «)  proseeutwns  during  survey  period— no  allocation 
between  1968-69. 

>  Total  ol  61  prosecutions  during  survey  period— no  allocation 
between  196«49. 

Note— Full  year  1968  =  392  =  32.6  per  month;  monthly  in- 
aease;  S  months  1969  =  75.4  per  month  ot  134  percent 

■What  You  Shotju)  Know  ABorr  Dktjcs  and 

Narcotics 

(Prepared  by  Virginia  Beach  City  Public 

Schools.  Virginia  Beach.  Va.) 

SEVEN    SYMPTOMS    OF    AU,    DBTJO    AND    NA«COTIC 

XJBK 

1.  Rapid  disappearance  of  clotliing  and  per- 
sonal belongings  from  home. 

2.  Signs  of  unusual  activity  around  hang- 
outs and  other  buildings. 

3.  liOlterlng  in  hallways  or  in  area*  fre- 
quented by  addicts. 

4.  Si>endlng  unusual  amotuits  of  time  in 
locked  bathroom. 

5    InabUlty  to  hold  Job  or  stay  in  school. 

6.  Rejection  of  old  friends;  taking  up  with 
strange  companions. 

7.  Using  Jargon  of  addicts, 

PAXKNTS 

Recognize  symptoms  that  point  to  probable 
drug  use — 

Deviations  in  established  behavior  pat- 
terns; 

Deterioration  in  personal  appearance,  hy- 
giene habits,  or  physical  health; 

Loss  of  Interest  In  the  classroom  and  school 
activities; 

Lowering  of  academic  grades; 

Sudden  secrecy  about  destinations; 
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„_„,„„  ^rt  hours  (rra&«    Identifies    marijuana    sni-.k?     Incense  introduction 

rrexo  Lntd  tTrhone  calls:  m<.v  »*  u«.<l  u.  tilde  the  odor  %Ve  are  in  «n  elecUon  year,  a  crticlal  eler- 

LiiexpanM  leiepnunec        .  changea   in   atmvKle   svuh   a*   secrecy    dis-  u..n   for   the   Nation    At   stake,   as  always    Is 

AcqulMtion  of  ne».  questlonab.e  acqua.nt  ^^^^^^J^  problems,  sch.x.1   problems    lack  of  control  of  the  Congres..  but  more  Import  uu 

""'DiLoDeArance  of  personal  and  household  concern  about  appearance  .md  personal  hy-  ,«  the  dir^rnon  which  our  society  will  takr 

*^^                       K-  giene  are  symptoms  of  the  use  of  murlju.iua  perhaps   for   the    next   generation 

''Xtlceable   breakdown   In   family   commu-  i^o  The   issue   Is   summed   up   in  one   word 

nlcation.  ^SD    an  ordorles.s.  colorless    la^ileles.'-  rlrii«  inthtion 

Wearing  of  long  sleeved  garments  and  sun-  ^^  ^^^  xno^r.  potent  member  of  a  group  which  FinKer-pomimg  hajs  begun,  and  the  prob- 

g:.»sse»  at  inappropriate  Umes  and  places,  deludes  dimethvl  iryhamiiie    mescaline    ami  ,^„.^  ,„r  Republicans  Is  not  so  much  rebuttal 

Cigarette  paper  and  or  fragments  of  marl-  iiQ^.,,,on    The   chemical     lysergic   acid   dl-  ,,he    Uemocrals'     monumental    %lb    billion 

Jiiana   leaves  or  seeds  in  clothm.?   pockets,  elhvlamid    Is  found  in  ergot    a  fungtis  which  ueticit    for    1968   speaks   eloquently)    as   It    is 

Unexplained   hypcKlermic  equipment  ^^^^  ^^   a.r%\n.   namely   wheat    and  rye  precision 

U«se   puis   hidden   In   c'.ixsets.   clothing,   or  b  ,^^   ^^^^^   ^^   generally    used    m    the   liquid  Republicans  could  simply  quote  Dr   Arthur 

dresser  drawers  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  taken  after  haMng  been  poured  okum    Chairman  of  President  Lyndon  John- 

Hecognlze  reasons  tor  probable  drug  u.se  -^^^^  ^  ^^          ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  cookie    There  have  j^,,  s   Council  of   Economic   Advisers,  who  in 

Fxperimen-Hlioii   stemming  from  youthlnl  ^^^^^  ^^^__    ^^^^^^   imimUuals  hoping   to  ob-  his    new    book.      The    Political    Economy    oJ 

C'lriofelty.  j^jij  u  stronger    and  more  immediate  effect,  pnxsperltv  '     blames    Mr     Johnson    and    the 

Experimentstlou  stemming  from  peer  pres-  ^^^^    mjec'ed    the    drug    directly    Into    their  Democratic    Congress    tor    the    inflation    ol 

s^""*^                                                   ,                     ^  ,  veins  today 

Experimentation  stemming  !r..m  a  need  to  _^^  ^^^^  ^^^^   experience  anxiety    depres-          Mr    Johnson    lid  not   heed  the  unanimous 

fill  an  emotional  gap  ^            contusion'      and     halluclnailons     Such  recommendation   of    the   Council   In   Decem- 

Recognize  your  obligations  in  prouding  the  ,.    ^^^cllons  like  panic   suicidal  attempts,  ber    1965.    to   stem    the   obvious   Inflationary 

guidance,  security,  love  and   companionship  „^  agresslve  tendencies,  and  acute  spiral   bv   seeking   a   uix   Increase.   Dr.   Okun 

needed     Law    enforcement    may    cut    off    the  ""-^-^^^^^           «   ^^^^^   f,„^   ,f,,   „,,  of   this  J^vs    and   the  Democratic  Congress  failed  to 

.v.pply   of   drugs    but    It   is   the   parents   »ho  P^'"^"                                 ^^^,,,  ,,,„  ^  u.iik'  pe-  act  in  1967  when  Mr   Johnson  did  finally  ask 

canbestcut  off  the  need  for  them  ,,",„,,  me  for  a   tax   boost.    (New   York  Times.  January 

Teach   the   dangers  c,f  drug   use     the   con-  rKxl  of  time                                                   ^^^    ^^^^^  ^^    __^^^  ^ 

sequences   that  can    follow   exper  mentation  '"'J.^^'^J;      ^^^nce     psychological    depend-  An  open  and  shut  ciise 

esublish  a  set  of  rules  and  enforce  them.  P  >;"^;'  "'"^  ^  ,rom  its  continued  use  it  is  more  dimcult.  on  the  other  hand,  to 
make  known  your  feelings  about  drug  use  e>ue  m.iv  result  ironi  f.^ether  the  tangled  strands  and  hld- 
and  experimentation,  show  interest  In  your  AMPurrAMiNES  ^^^^  threads  of  Democratic  spending  and 
child  s  interests,  listen  to  their  problems.  Amphetamines  are  used  to  stinui'.ate  the  borrowing  yet  the  effort  Is  worthwhile  For 
help  find  answers  to  their  problems,  find  unie  ppr-.ous  system  t^i  curb  the  appetite  and  to  ^^  reveals  the  determination  with  which 
to  spend  with  vuur  children,  care  jj^^  awake  for  long  perlixls  of  lime  The  use  oenux-rats  continue  today  to  over-fund  old 
Recognize  the  need  for  professional  help  ^j  amphetamines  pep  pills'  results  In  ex-  ^..^^^^  Society  programs,  to  preserve  the  ex- 
citability unclean  and  rapid  speech,  restless-  ,jtlng  status-chaos,  and  to  deny  the  Nixon 
Provide  information  concerning  drtigs  and  ^^^^^  enlarged  pupils  of  the  eyes  sleepless-  Administration  the  necessary  fiscal  elbow- 
narcotics:  ness  and  profu.se  perspiration  There  seems  j.o<„n  to  move  forward  with  welfare  reform. 
Provide  information  to  recognl/e  p<^'ten-  j^  ^^  „„  p„».er  of  addiction  In  the  use  of  am-  ^,,th  revenue  sharing,  with  the  necessary  re- 
tiiU  and  actual  drug  abuse  phetamlnes   but   a   user    will   generally   con-  vitalizing    of     anll-pollutlon     programs,     or 

Guide,   advise,   and  coun.sel   you   and   your  t,n„e  on   or  move  on  to  a  stronger  drug   The  ^.^j^  re-energlzlng  State  and  local  goals 

child  ^iser  will  not  be  able  ui  recognize  fatigue  and  Todays    tight    against    Inflation    Is    two- 

Reco^lze  those  who  can  help  you     family  therefore  the  user  may  push  himself  into  a  ^^^^ 

doctor,    spiritual     adviser      local    educators,  condition  which  remains  undetected  until  It  p,^(     _^    monetary    attack— conducted    b\ 

youth  counselors,  law  enforcement  personnel  ^^  ^^  ^^^^    resulting  In   fatal  accident*  ^^e    Independent    Federal    Reserve    Board  — 

ct.L-E  BAaBrrtaATis  which    constrict*    the    money    supply,    and 

The    voluntary    inhalation   of    fumes   fn,m  ^hls  drug  Is  used  as  a  depressant   generally  »^"P*'"''>- "^^  "' '^'T'"'^l%™i°new  c\? 
model  airplane  glue  as  well  as  from  gasoline.  ^^^^^^  form  of^^plng  pills  and  is  referred  pl«nt  and  equipment  expenditures,  new  cap- 
lighter  fluid,  and  paint  thinner  Is  known  as  ,,                „     .  ^^    ^„^i  i,  to  slow  down  "al  construction^ 
■glue-snlfflng  ■  Model  airplane  glue  and  other  ^-   -.f.^^    of   the   central    nervous  system  Second,  a  fiscal  attack  which  seeks  to  limit 

of  cloth  or  into  a  bag  from  which  the  fumes  Z'^^^^^^  ^^^  'f  this  drug  Is  .sald^  pro-  """'"K   Democrat*   who   still   run   things    m 

are    inhaled,    although    gasoline    and    paint  ^^^^    ^^^^  sulcldea.   intentional,   and   unln-  Congress 

thinner  are  often  inhaled  dIrecUy  from  con-  ^^j^tion^i    than   the   use  of   any   other  stib-  the   dlmiktratic   record 

tamers    Regardless  of  the  compound  Inhala-  ^^^^^^  Perhaps  It  Is  a  matter  of  tradlUon  wlth- 

tlon   U   continued   until   the  dealred  effects.  i  m  the  Democratic  Party   Certainly  their  rec- 

ranglng  from  mild  Intoxication  to  more  acute  ^  .„,o-t-     ™v.t  at-tom  ord  over  seven  of  the  past  eight  years  does 

drunkeneas.  are  achieved  xhE     FIGHT     AGAINST     INh'LATION  evidence  of    at   the  very   least,  a   con- 

The  immediate  symptoms  of  glue-snllTlng  ^irtt^FTN    Mr    President    earlier  linuous    tendency    to    overspend.    But    the 

are  like  those  of  intoHcatlon  Including    loss  Mr    GRIFFIN    Mr    IT^Siacni,   earuei  '                disaster,   the  con- 

of  coordination,  poor  speech,  double  vision,  today,  on  the  SenaUf  floor,  there  »-as  a  ^y^^'^  ^,  ^^^^^^^  „,  .tn,  incalculable. 

mUd  haUucinatin.  and  nausea  These  effects  rather     spirited     and     partisan    debate  "^                            ,      ,  ,  ,  „    ^-*^,  /     >  i 

occur  for  about  30  to  60  minutes,  depending  ^^^^^  Inflation  and  who  is  to  blame  for  IGotemmenf  surplus  (  n  or  deficit  (-)  I 

upon  the  amount  Inhaled    A  second  period.  Fiscal  year: 

lasting  more  than  an  hour,  usually  follows  „„,„f,,ii„   n«*«rrhPH   mpmorandum  19«0    (Eisenhowers    last 

It  is^arked  by  drowslne*.  sleep,  or  In  some  A  carefully   "^^ff  ^^.?,J"^™°'~i°'ii":              full  year)    +  •240.  000.  000 

cMw    unconsciousness    At  the  end  of  this  prepared    recently    by    the   staH   ol    "le         ^^^^       -3,434,000.000 

■econd  stage   usually  the  person  will  not  be  Senat*     Republican     policy     committee.         j^gj   -7,174.000.000 

able  to  remember  what  occurred  during  this  conUlns   facts   and    Information   which         1993   -4,743.000,000 

periodoftime  should   be   paxt  of   the   dialog  on   this        1904  -5. 918. 000. 000 

MAmiJCAWA  subject  which  is  likely  to  be  important        i9«5  --- "VSon  ^'^ 

A    marijuana    plant,    cannabis    satlua.    is  ^  this  elecUon  year.                                                      J9«8   - ~ «  too  ooo' 000 

dried  into  small  piece.  Thu  product  u  then  tmanlmous  consent  that  a  copy          »«^     - -05  187  OOOOOO 

rolled  into  a  cigarette,  stuffed    ntothe  nos-  .\^nien,or*ndum  on   this  subject  be          ^^^   25.187,000,000 

trtl,  or  taken  In  food.  Call  "If  weed,  ^ass,  °'.;V*  "^^""^rH^"  Nor  would  this  propensity  appear  to  have 
pot  reefer,  joint.  sUck.  hay,  tea.  the  effect-  PrinUai  in  tfie  "«CORD_  changed  remarkably  during  the  91st  Con- 
are  the  same— unpredictable  The  drug  reacu  There  being  no  objection,  the  memo-  Ji  ^^^  session— at  a  time  when  President 
quickly  on  the  brain  and  nervous  system  as  randum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ^^^^^  ^^  attempting  with  every  means  at 
a  stimulant,  depressant  or  an  haUuclnatory  ^^  Record,  as  follows:  ^Is  command  to  overcome  the  cumulaUve  ef- 
agent  The  taker  may  appe^  intoxicated  or  acainw  Initation  fects  of  eight  years  of  calculated  Inflationary 
stable  The  taker  may  get  talkative,  loud,  un-  mm.  ^  .^,,^„ 

rt:^y.T? drowsy  Th'."^er  may  And  It  hard  "«-« -^*  Ji"^\^;y°r^''Lp"  ifc"^^  ""Hor  did     Inflation     begin?     These     facts 

to  coordinate  the  movemenu  Sights,  sounds,  pared  by  the  staff  of  the  8«*^  R^P^o'l^^  ^          ^^  economic  wool-spinning  of 

time,  space  may  become  magnified  and  dls-  Policy  Committee  and  U  not  <l«»lgn««l  "  »  the  Democratic-dominated  Sixties: 

torted.  T^  power  of  concentration  and  depth  RepubUcan    ^}'Z.^^'*^"^'^,'>';^J:^^X  L^Tn^^^m  ^e^^er  of  1961 ,  policies 

perception  la  dlsorganl«d^  pr«^ntaUon  of  facU  and  views  relevant  to  ^"f^f^J^^    ^^,^^,^    inflationary 

The  sweetish  odor  at  burnt  rope  or  dried  this  subject  ) 
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rates  of  growth  in  U.S.  money  supply.  These 
were  coupled  wltii  the  stimulus  of  major  tax 
reductions  In  the  face  of  predicted  deticlto  In 
the  annual  budget. 

In  1965  huge  hidden  expenditures  began  to 
be  incurred  for  the  Vietnam  war.  In  an  ef- 
fort to  keep  these  extraordinary  costs  from 
the  public,  they  were  excluded  from  tha  regu- 
lar appropriation  and  authorization  bills;  It 
was  not  until  1967  that  the  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  notably  Representative  Mel- 
vin  Laird,  forced  full  disclosure. 

In  1967-1968.  monetary  policy  was  further 
eased  with  the  promise  erf  '  Ught  at  the  end 
of  the  tunnel"  at  the  very  time  th.tt  military 
spending,  and  other  Federal  spending  as  well, 
were  both  still  rising  rapidly. 

The  resulting  extraordinary  *25  billion 
Federal  deficit  for  FY  1968  was  financed,  in 
large  part,  through  the  commercial  banking 
svstem.  virtually  as  If  the  government  had 
simply  begun  to  print  money.  This  use  of  the 
banking  ssretem  provided  a  facade  which  hid 
the  fact  we  were,  in  the  60s  doing  what 
France  was  doing  In  the  30's  and  which,  as 
William  L.  Shlrer  points  out  In  his  "Collapse 
of  the  Third  Republic."  paved  the  way  to 
disaster. 

Given  the  urgency  of  military  orders,  cor- 
porations also  resorted  to  the  long-  and 
short-term  credit  markets  to  replenish  cash. 
They  thus  added  private  credit  demand  to 
government  demand  for  money  to  finance 
budget  deficits. 

So  the  »25  billion  budget  deficit  for  1968 
alone  locked  In  an  immense  Inflationary  pres- 
sure for  the  years  inunedlately  ahead. 

To  his  credit.  President  Nixon  has  applied 
the  brakes.  Inflationary  pressures  are  easing 
without  the  sudden  shock  of  recession.  Em- 
plovment  remains  high,  and  there  Is  none  of 
the  turbulence  that  accompanies  ham- 
handed  attacks  on  the  economy. 

THX    JOHNSOIt     BtTDCET 

In  his  Budget  Message  of  January  15.  1969, 
former  President  Johnson  stated  that  he  had 
developed  a  budget  which  would  yield  a  sur- 
■  plus  of  $3,414  billion  In  Fiscal  1970.  This  was 
based  on  anticipated  revenues  of  $198.7  bil- 
lion and  anticipated  expenditures  of  $195.3 
billion. 

President  Nixon  Inherited  that  budget 
when  he  took  office,  studied  It  for  approxl- 
naately  two  months,  and  came  up  with  a  re- 
vised budget  which  was  announced  on  April 
15.  1969.  In  essence,  his  budget  cut  aggregate 
expenditures  to  $192.9  billion  with  the  same 
figure  for  aggregate  revenues.  $198.7  bUllon. 
Initially,  therefore,  the  Nixon  Budget  yielded 
an  anticipated  surplus  of  revenues  over  ex- 
penditures of  $5  8  billion. 

A  good  deal  of  discussion  has  already  taken 
place  with  regard  to  the  way  In  which  the 
1st  Session  of  the  9l8t  Congress  addreseed 
itself  to  discharging  its  appropriation  re- 
sponslblUty  in  Ught  of  the  revised  NUon 
Budget. 

BCDCET    "cuts"    OF   TH«   DEMOCRATIC    CONC««SS 

Taking  the  narrow  issue  of  appropriations 
alone.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  Congress 
ItBClf  cut  the  Nixon  budget  by  $7.8  bllUon 
in  certain  areas  of  governmental  appropria- 
tions, added  roughly  $3  billion  to  other  areas 
of  appropriation,  for  a  total  aggregated  re- 
duction of  $6.6  blUion. 

Not  so.  aaya  E^reeentaUve  George  H. 
Mahon's  (D.,  Texas)  Joint  CX>mmlttee  on  Re- 
duction of  Federal  Expenditures,  In  Its  re- 
port on  the  Impact  of  Congressional  actions 
and  inactions  of  the  1970  fiscal  year  Fed- 
eral budget.  As  shotm  in  the  follotping  chart, 
this  Congress  cut  a  »5.J  b«Ho«  $vrplu*  by 
$46  million. 

Specifically,  Congress  acted  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $837  mlUlon,  reduce 
budget  outlays  by  $1,588  blUlon,  and  reduce 
budget  receipts  by  $118  million,  thus  appar- 
ently producing  a  budget  surplus  of  $1,461 
billion. 

But    through   Congressional   inaction   on 


other  budget  estimates,  as  the  Committee 
pointed  out.  Congress  at  the  same  time  added 
$1,313  billion  to  authority,  $1,232  billion  to 
outlays,  and  reduced  receipts  by  $265  mil- 
lion, therefore: 


The  total  net  effect  of  Congressional  ac- 
tion and  Inaction  of  the  1st  Session  of  the 
91st  Congress,  according  to  Chairman  Ma- 
hons  Committee,  was  to  reduce  a  $5.9  billion 
surplus  by  $46  million. 


Ilii  millions  of  dollars; 


Sunimaiy  tuUls 


Fijcalyear  1970:  ,<.  ,oc<. 

Nel  total  budget  estiniales  as  submitted  Jan.  15,  l*s. 
Net  toUl  budget  estimites  as  corrected  by  the  new  administra- 

Net  totaVbudget  estimates  as  corrected  and  revised  to  Apr.  15, 
196S 

Net  toui  ixidiat  estimates  as  revised  and  amended  to  date 

Adjustments  tor  interlund  and  intragowernmentai  transactions 
and  applicable  receipts 


Budget  au- 
tliority(obli- 
gationa.  and 

lending  au- 
thority) 

(1) 


Budget  out- 
lays (expendi- 
tures and  net 
lending) 

(2) 

Budget 
receipts 

(3) 

Budget 

surplus  or 

deficit 

(4) 

210,116 
211.412 


195,  272      198, 686 
196,921     198,686 


205.901 
:  204. 201 

-113.714 


192.899 
I192.88S 

-f  13.  714 


198.686 
n98.800 

-1-13.714 


-r3.414 

-H,  765 

-1-5,787 
-f-5,915 


Total  gross  budget  estimates •  -  -  ■ 

Budget  estimates  not  requiring  further  action  by  Congress 

(previouslir  enacted  or  permanent) 

Priof  year's  budget  authority  

Current  (1970)  budget  authority       

Budget  estimates  requiring  action  by  Congress  . .     - 

ttiect  ol  congressional  jction  on  budget  estimates  (net  changes) 
to  Dec.  23.  1968:     ' 

House - 

Senate - 

tnactcd - 

f  ffect  ol  congressional  inaction  on  budget  estimates.     ...... 

Total  net  effect  ol  congressional  action  and  inaction.  1st 
session.  91st  Congress 


217.915 
80,712 


(80.712) 
137.203 


-3.687 
4-2,  512 
i-837 
-1.313 

-f476 


206,599 

114.896 

(85, 165). 

(29.731). 

91,703 


-f362 

-f-767 

-1.569 

r  1.232 

-337 


212.  514 
202.712 


-1-5.915 


9,802 


•i^lSB 

-2.173 

-118 

-265 

-383 


-204 
-2.940 
-t-1.45l 
-1,497 

-46 


■Budget  authority  estimates  have  not  been  revised  since  the  May  30  withdrawal  of  $1.7 
billion  for  the  previously  proposed  social  security  program.  ...... 

"^e  sum^^revlew  Of  2^1970  budget  reflected  revised  budget  ouUay  «tl^at«  «^ 
$192  860  mUllon  and  revised  oudget  receipt  estimates  at  $198,800  mUUon.  The  revised  outlay 
Jstii  «flect  many  Increaseslnd  many  offsetting  decreases  on  which  full  details  are  not 
avaSLble  Snce  revised  detaUed  estUnates  were  not  transmitted  to  the  Congress  It  must  be 
^^  fS^orekeeplng  purposes  that  the  Congress  was  working  with  the  AprU  15  budget 

'^''SSrrtfl^S^'rirSir  and  Health.  Education  and  WeU^.  -d  the^relgn 
Assistance  Appropriation  bUls.  on  which  Congress  has  not  taken  final  acUon.  In  the  amounts 
approved  by  the  Conunlttee  of  Conference. 


OONCBESSXONAL   INACTION 

It  may  be  history  that  the  first  session  of 
tlxla  Congress  set  new  records  on  the  lateness 
of  making  appropriations — a  history  that 
may  find  lU  way  Into  the  trlvU  of  the 
Ouinness  Book  of  World  Becorda — but  the 
fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  retardation  of  ap- 
propriations has  caused  budgetary  experts 
to  estimate  a  loss  of  almost  $3  billion.  The 
cause  was  inefficient  governmental  expendi- 
tures because  none  of  the  15  appropriation 
hills  had  yet  been  enacted  when  the  fiscal 
year  began. 

Perhaps  a  comparison  with  the  pace  of 
appropriations  bills  during  the  first  year  of 
President  Btsenbower's  first  term  is  In  order. 
It  should  be  recaUed  there  was  a  slim  Re- 
publican majority  In  both  House  and  Sen- 
ate In  that  year,  1053,  and  Congress  ad- 
journed August  4,  having  passed  all  appro- 
priations bills. 

This  year.  I960,  after  the  first  aU  months, 
the  Democratic-controlled  Congress  had 
faUed  to  enact  any  of  the  FY  1970  appropri- 
ations bills;  by  September  30,  Congress  had 
enacted  one  bill;  by  October  31,  the  total 
was  two;  by  November  30,  It  had  risen  to 
four.  By  adjournment  time,  December  22, 
1960.  most  of  the  bills  had  been  rushed 
through  by  a  weary  Congress — half  a  year 
latel 

Hearings  were  still  being  held  down  to  the 
last  few  days  of  the  session  on  major  appro- 
priations bills. 

THK    INTLATIONABT   «nXCX    OF    TAX    "akFOaM" 

Compounding  the  difficulties  facing  Pres- 
ident NUon  as  a  result  of  the  appropriations 
slow-down,  was  the  passage  of  an  Infiation- 
ary  tax  package. 

Labeled  a  "reform"  measure,  the  tax  bill 
contained  more  rate  changes  than  substan- 
tive reforms,  and  soon  led  critics  to  charge 


the  bill  was  lltUe  more  than  a  "Lawyers  and 
Accountants  Pull  Employment  Act." 

On  April  21.  1969.  President  Nixon  had 
sent  his  tax  message  to  (Congress. 

Proposals  with  the  biggest  impact  on  reve- 
nue were: 

(1)  outright  repeal  of  the  7  percent  in- 
vestment tax  credit,  and 

(2)  reduction  of  the  10  percent  surcharge 
to  5  percent  January  1,  1970.  aud  eUmlnation 
of  the  surcharge  on  Jtme  30.  1970. 

Comprehensive  reform  was  to  follow  in  1070. 

Instead,  the  House  of  Representatives 
August  8  passed  a  tax  blU  which  would  raise 
revenues  by  $6.9  billion  by  closing  loopholes, 
but  would  grant  tax  relief  In  the  amount  of 
$9  3  bllUon.  Result?  A  $2.4  billion  deficit. 

The  Senate,  on  December  11,  disregarding 
a  threatened  Presidential  veto,  passed  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1060 — In  final  form  con- 
taining deficits  of  $2.7  billion  for  1970.  $112 
bilUon  In  1971,  and  $12.7  blUion  In  1972. 

Both  Houses  of  (Congress  are  controlled  by 
the  Democratic  Party,  which  was  responsible 
for  a  total  deficit  of  more  than  60  bllUons  of 
dollars  during  the  previous  eight  consecu- 
tive yearsl  Germany's  deficit  of  1923,  when 
a  common  postage  stamp  cost  billions  of 
marks,  was  less. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordancjc  with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  meridian  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  tigreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday. 
January  22.  1970,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES—  Wednesday,  January  21,  1970 


The  House  met  at  12  o  clock  noon 
The  Chaplain.  Re\    Edward  G    Latch, 
DD.  offered  the  following  prayer: 

/  will  lilt  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hilh 
from  whence  cometh  my  //t'/p — Psalm 
121:  1. 

O  Lord,  our  God.  take  our  impatient 
spirits  wM  Thy  patient  hands  and 
breathe  into  them  the  power  and  the 
peace  of  Thy  presence  Lift  us  above  the 
clamor  which  is  about  us  and  the  con- 
fusion which  IS  around  us  and  lead  us 
to  the  Wgh  hiJli  from  whence  cometh 
our  help  for  the  present  and  our  hope 
for  the  future  O  spirit  of  the  livmg  God 
make  Thyself  real  to  us  as  we  pray 

Unto  Thy  loving  care  we  commit  our 
Nation.  Make  us  worthy  of  the  sacn- 
flces  which  established  on  these  shores 
a  free  people.  Save  us  from  the  folly  of 
our  own  foolishness  and  by  sterling 
character,  strong  Integrity,  and  stead- 
fast faith  may  our  Nation  become  a  real 
blessmg  to  the  nations  of  the  world 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen 


(Tlie  light  on  the  f.ir  right — 7 — Indicates 
tli;it  tht  House  i.s  in  session  ) 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  make  an  announcement. 

On  January  3.  1969,  the  House  adopted 
an  amendment  to  nile  XV,  clause  1,  that 
eliminated  the  necessity  for  Members  to 
"qualify"  on  a  yea-and-nay  vote  Since 
that  time  several  Members  have  asked 
the  Chair  Lf  it  would  be  possible  to  make 
A  signal  system  distinction  between  a 
yea-and-nay  vote — either  a  constitu- 
tlMial  vote  or  a  vote  under  clause  4,  rule 
XV — and  a  call  of  the  House 

The  Chair  has  given  careful  considera- 
tion and  study  to  the  matter  and  has 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  change 
would  be  of  benefit  to  the  Members.  Ac- 
cordingly, starting  today,  the  Chair  has 
directed  that  on  all  recorded  votes  the 
bells  will  be  ning  twice.  On  quorum  calls, 
either  in  the  House  or  In  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  the  bells  will  be  rung  three 
times. 

For  the  convenience  of  Members  the 
Chair  will  Insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
imint  a  revised  schedule  of  the  signal 
system: 

Bocsx  LfciaLATrvE  ELEcmic  Bell  and  Light 
Sicnaxjb 

Tellers:   1  ring  and  light  on  left 

Teaa  and  Naya  (either  when  ordered  by 
one-flrtb  of  those  preaent  or  under  Rule  XV. 
cl4)      2  rings  and  lights  on  left 

Call  of  House:  No  quorum  In  Conunittee 
of  the  Whole:  3  rings  and  light*  on  left. 

Adjournment:   4  rings  and  UghU  on  laft. 

Recess:  S  rings  and  lights  on  left. 

Cmi  Defense  Warning  8  rings  and  lights 
on  left. 


THE  PUBLICS  RIGHT  TO  BE  HE.XRD 
ON   AIR  POLLUTION 

'Ml  KOCH  abked  and  was  anen  per- 
mission to  extend  his  rcinaik.s  at  this 
poin'i    m   the  Record  > 

Mr  KOCH  Mr  Speaker  I  am  intro- 
ducing; a  bill  today  to  provide  for  public 
hearin;;s  in  the  formulation  of  imple- 
mentation plans  for  air  pollution  abate- 
ment Currently.  States  throughout  the 
country  are  devising  such  regulations  for 
the  control  of  sulfur  and  particulate 
matter;  but.  they  are  doing  so  without 
the  benefit  of  pubUc  hearings. 

In  the  near  future  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will  issue 
criteria  and  control  methods  for  carbon 
monoxide,  hydrocarbons,  and  photo- 
chemical oxidant  and  the  States  will 
start  a  460-day  process  of  devlsins  air 
quality  standards  and  then  implementa- 
tion plans. 

Under  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  pub- 
lic hearings  are  required  before  a  State 
can  submit  its  schedule  of  air  quality 
standards  to  the  Federal  Government; 
amd  yet,  no  hearings  are  required  during 
the  second  stage  when  implementation 
plans  are  devised 

I  believe  It  is  essential  that  there  be 
some  public  input"  in  this  planning 
stage  and  so  I  propose  to  make  a  very 
simple  change  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  of 
1967  which  would  require  that  the  public 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  through 
public  hearings  before  a  State  adopts  a 
plan  for  the  Implementation,  mainte- 
nance, and  enforcement  of  air  quality 
standards. 

Indeed  the  implementation  of  regula- 
tions is  the  most  Important  aspect  of  a 
pollution  control  program;  it  Is  the  en- 
forcement of  the  standards  which  will 
deternune  whether  or  not  the  standards 
are  merely  Illusory,  and  whether  or  not 
we  have  clean  air. 

Too  often  States  seem  to  be  more 
sensitive  to  Industrial  and  commercial 
interests  than  to  protecting  the  public. 
Consequently  air  quality  Ls  compro- 
mised and  the  public  continues  to  pay 
for  pollution  with  their  health  and  tax 
dollars.  The  cost  of  air  pollution  for 
Metropolitan  New  York  In  terms  of 
maintenance  and  cleanup  Is  an  esti- 
mated $1  billion  a  year,  or  $70  per  person, 
and,  of  course.  It  is  Incalculable  in  terms 
of  injuries  to  the  health  of  the  very 
young  and  very  old. 

In  addition  to  introducing  my  bill.  I 
am  writing  to  Gov  Nelson  Rockefeller 
of  New  York  today  urging  that  he  direct 
New  York  to  take  the  lead  and  volun- 
tarily go  ahead  with  public  hearings 
now  before  submitting  its  Implementa- 
tion plan  for  the  control  of  sulfur  and 
particulate  matter  to  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  on  May 
7.  I  hope  that  other  SUtes  will  do  like- 
wise. 


A    TRIP   TO    CANADA 

I  Mr  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  include  extraneous  matter  > 

Mr  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  having  been 
told  by  parents  in  my  district  of  the 
growing  exodus  of  draft-age  Americans 
to  Canada.  I  went  to  Canaaa  on  Decem- 
ber 29  to  see  for  myself  and  talk  with 
some  of  the  estimated  50,000  young 
Americans  who  have  emigrated  to  that 
country  piimarlly  to  avoid  the  draft  and 
military  service.  Upon  my  return  I  Is- 
sued a  statement  setting  forth  niy  ob- 
servations and  conclusions  and  I  will 
append  that  statement  with  the  thought 
it  will  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues 

As  a  result  of  that  statement.  I  have 
received  an  enormous  amoimt  of  mail, 
much  of  It  critical,  and  It  comes  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Those  critical  let- 
ters which  attempt  to  enter  Into  a  ra- 
tional dialog  with  me.  as  opposed  to  the 
obscenities  that  all  of  us  at  some  time 
or  other  receive  on  controversial  Issues, 
make  it  clear  that  they  find  It  repug- 
nant to  deal  with  the  problem  presented 
by  these  exiles  In  Canada  while  our 
young  men  are  still  drafted  and  are  sent 
to  Vietnam  to  fight  and  sometimes  to 
die.  I  understand  that  feeliil^  and  so 
in  responding  to  those  writers,  I  state 
that  our  primary  goal  at  this  time  must 
be  to  stem  the  flow  of  young  men  leav- 
ing the  country.  That  can  be  done  If 
we  immediately  terminate  the  draft. 
Pending  Its  termination,  we  should  pro- 
vide that  no  draftee  will  be  sent  to  Viet- 
nam without  his  consent  and  add  to  the 
existing  draft  regulations  the  status  of 
selective  conscientious  objector.  One  re- 
ceiving such  a  classification  would  be  re- 
quired to  perform  noncombatant  service 
in  the  Armed  FOrcea  or  an  acceptable 
form  of  alternative  civilian  service  as 
that  now  performed  by  traditional  con- 
scientious objectors. 

I  also  tell  them  that  obviously  there 
will  not  be  an  amnesty  offered  to  those 
now  in  exile  as  long  as  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam continues.  However,  It  Is  Important 
to  open  up  the  discussion  of  that  mat- 
ter so  that  we  can  now  begin  to  think 
of  the  options  which  should  be  made 
available  to  those  young  men. 

To  my  colleagues  I  would  like  to  say 
this  is  a  most  dlfUcult  problem  but  one 
which  we  must  face  and  my  major  goal 
here  In  Congress  with  respect  to  it  is  to 
begin  a  dialog  which  does  not  resort  to 
the  harsh  rhetoric  that  makes  It  often 
impossible  for  good  Americans  to  ration- 
ally discuss  the  consequences  of  the  war 
still  growing  like  a  cancer  in  the  Amer- 
ican body  politic.  If  some  do  not  think  we 
owe  such  concern  to  the  yoimg  men  of 
this  country,  can  they  not  at  least  agree 
that  such  concern  is  owed  to  the  parents 
of  these  young  men. 

Nothing  takes  the  place  of  firsthand 
observation.  And  I  therefore  hope  that 
other  Members  of  Congress  wUl  go  to 
Canada  to  observe  the  situation  and  re- 
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port  back  to  this  House  their  conclusions. 
In  addition  to  my  original  statement,  I 
am  also  setting  forth  copies  of  some  of 
the  letters  that  I  have  received  and  a 
recent  newspaper  article  by  Mary  Mc- 
Orory.  For  the  sake  of  their  privacy,  the 
names  of  the  letterwriters  have  been 
omitted. 

The  material  follows : 
Statement  bt  Congressman  Edward  I.  Koch 
AT  Press  Conference  January  1,  Report- 
ing ON  His  Trip  to  Toronto,  Ottawa,  and 
Montreal  To  Meet  WrrH  American  Drait- 
Age  Men  Who  Have  Emigrated  to  Canada 
Like  It  or  not,  it  is  time  this  country  waltes 
up  to  the  fact  that  there  are  at  least  45.000 
young  Americans  and  as  many  as  60,000  who 
since  1965  have  already  emigrated  to  Canada 
and  that  thousands  more  are  Ukely  to  follow. 
With  the  cooperation  of  Clergy  and  Lay- 
men  Concerned   About   Vietnam.  I  traveled 
to  Canada  this  week  to  meet  with  some  of 
these  young  Americans  and  their  Canadian 
hosts.  They  told  me  that  1  was  the  first  U.S. 
Congressman  to  make  a  trip  for  this  purpose. 
I  ylslted  Toronto,  Ottawa,  and  Montreal  to 
find  out  who  these  young  people  are,  why 
they  have  emigrated,  and  how  they  are  ad- 
Justing  to  the  new  life  they  have  chosen. 

We  cannot  lightly  dismiss  these  Americans 
becaxise  they  are  draft  reslsters  and  de- 
serters. Pot  the  most  part  they  are  sensitive 
»nd  mature  young  people  who  emigrated 
trom  every  section  of  the  tJnited  States.  They 
have  been  outraged  by  our  prosecution  of 
the  Vietnam  War;  they  have  been  victimized 
by  the  brutality  of  military  training;  and 
they  have  been  alienated  by  what  they  see 
as  intolerance  and  hypocrisy  In  American 
society. 

I  met  with  five  members  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament  who  are  delighted  that  talented 
and  educated  young  Americans  have  chosen 
to  pursue  their  careers  and  raise  their  fam- 
lUes  In  Canada.  These  same  members  were 
Instrumental  In  getting  the  Canadian  Oov- 
emment  to  liberalize  Its  Immigration  policies 
last  May.  thereby  opening  the  door  to  sincere, 
qualified  Americans  seeking  landed  immi- 
grant status. 

I  talked  with  other  Canadians  who  are 
eager  to  counsel,  house  and  befriend  these 
young  people.  It  Is  apparent  that  their  hos- 
pitality is  of  immense  help  during  the  Initial 
period  of  adjustment.  It  quickly  dispels  the 
fears  of  persecution  or  hostility  which  the 
American  emigres  have  been  wrongly  told 
awaits  them. 

Many  of  the  young  people  I  saw  are  deeply 
saddened  by  parents  who  have  practically 
disowned  them,  while  others  are  greatly 
strengthened  by  parents  who  have  stood  by 
them.  In  either  case,  they  regret  they  can 
no  longer  visit  their  families  In  the  U.S. 

America  has  always  welcomed  immlgranta 
from  abroad  who  have  fled  religious  and  po- 
litical persecution  and  paradoxically  given 
sanctuary  to  Germans  and  Russians  fleeing 
from  service  In  the  armies  of  the  Kaiser 
and  the  Czar.  Now  Ironically  America  drives 
out  Its  own  young  men  and  women  of  con- 
science— It  Is   a  shame  and  a  disgrace. 

Those  Americans  who  shout  "America — 
love  It  or  leave  It."  miss  the  point.  The  young 
Americans  in  Canada  that  I  met  nourish  no 
hatred  for  their  country.  Neither  are  they 
cowards — some  of  them  Indeed  have  fought 
m  Vietnam.  What  they  do  feel  Is  that  Amer- 
ica has  deserted  them  by  forsaking  its  own 
heritage  and  Ideals. 

Strangely,  they  are  not  as  concerned  with 
eventual  amnesty  as  I  am.  It  Is  possible  that 
many  given  the  option  will  never  come  back. 
Yet  amnesty  surely  should  be  considered 
and  discussed  by  Americana — for  otir  sake* 
lis  well  as  theirs — for  what  the  Vietnam 
War  has  done  to  these  young  men  and  what 
It   has  forced  them  to  do.  In  our  own  dvU 


war  where  men  in  the  South  took  up  arms 
against  their  own  country,  amnesty  was  of- 
fered even  before  that  struggle  was  con- 
cluded. We  should  do  no  less  for  these  young 
men  today  who  in  their  own  minds  at  least, 
have  fought  in  their  own  way  for  this  coun- 
try by  refusing  to  take  up  arms  and  kill  In 
a  war  which  they  feel  Is  not  In  the  defense 
of  our  country  and  which  sullies  our  coun- 
try's good  name. 

We  must  now  undertake  to  do  what  we  can 
to  provide  the  options  to  these  young  men 
to  retxirn  to  this  country.  They  should  be 
welcomed  back  neither  as  heroes  nor  as 
criminals,  but  as  young  men  who  are  doing 
their  beet  to  uphold  the  finest  traditions  of 
this  country. 

We  must  redouble  our  efforts  to  end  the 
Vietnam  War,  to  abolish  the  draft,  and  to 
Insure  the  civil  llljertles  of  men  In  uniform. 
Most  Important,  we  must  never  abandon  the 
goal  of  a  free  and  just  society, 

I  hope  that  other  Congressmen  and  con- 
cerned citizens  win  make  the  trip  I  made 
and  meet  the  young  Americana  I  met.  It  Is  an 
education  and  far  better  than  cursing  or 
trying  to  Ignore  this  historic  and  tragic 
exodus, 

(Ptom   me   New   York   Post,   Jan.    16,    1970] 

Drait's  Poes  on  the  Attack 

(By  Mary  McGrory) 

Washington. — Almost    two    years    ago,    at 

the  height  of  the  New  Hampshire  primary. 

Sen,    McCarthy   suggested   draft   reforms   to 

provide  for  selective  conscientious  objection 

to  the  Vietnam  war. 

Sen.  Mclntyre  (D-N.H.),  a  leader  of  the 
pro-Johnson  forces,  promptly  accused  him 
of  "wanting  to  honor  draft  dodgers  and 
deserters." 

Since  then,  the  cause  of  selective  consci- 
entious objection  has  made  little  progress. 
The  government  has  prosecuted  draft  reslst- 
ers at  the  rate  of  300  a  month,  and  sen- 
tences upon  conviction  have  averaged  41 
months.  Thousands  of  draft-age  Americans 
have  fied  to  Canada,  Sweden  and  Prance. 

Some  appeals  courts  decisions  have  made 
exceptions.  In  Boston  a  judge  ruled  that 
"ethical"  objections  have  religious  force,  and 
recently  In  San  Francisco  a  judge  decided  in 
favor  of  a  Roman  Catholic  objector  who 
claimed  that  his  religious  beliefs  excused 
him  from  fighting  in  what  he  regarded  as  an 
"unjust  war." 

The  Administration  has  shown  no  signs 
of  relenting  In  punishing  draft  reslsters.  and 
Vice  President  Splro  T.  Agnew  excoriated 
them  In  a  November  speech. 

"Amnesty"  Is  still  a  fighting  word  as  ap- 
plied to  self-exiled  draft  evaders,  as  Rep. 
Koch  (D-Man.),  discovered  when  returning 
from  a  year-end  study  trip  to  Canada  he 
defended  the  fugitives  as  "not  drop-outs, 
cop-outs  or  hippies,  but  first-rate  young 
men." 

He  received  a  fiood  of  abusive  mall  from 
his  own  and  other  states.  A  typical  letter 
said:  "Instead  of  trying  to  get  the  traitors 
and  the  cowards  who  fled  to  Canada  to  re- 
turn, why  don't  you  go  and  join  them." 

Koch  visited  draft-resistance  centers  In 
three  Canadian  cities — Toronto,  Ottawa  and 
Montreal — and  talked  with  fugitives  who, 
he  said,  "were  for  the  most  part  sensitive  and 
mature  young  people,  who  have  been  out- 
raged by  our  prosecution  of  the  Vietnam 
war  .  .  ,  victimized  by  the  brutality  of  mil- 
itary .  .  .  and  alienated  by  what  they  see  as 
intolerance  and  hypocrisy  in  American 
society." 

Koch  was  told  there  are  approximately 
50.000  young  Amerloans  who  have  either  set- 
tled permanently  In  Canada  or  are  waiting 
for  the  end  of  the  war.  He  was  told  by  Cana- 
dian Members  of  Parliament  that  the 
Canadian  government,  which  welcomes  them, 
expects  another  150.000  draft-age  emigrants 


to  seek  shelter  there  until  the  end  of  the 
war  or  the  draft. 

He  Is  going  to  try  to  persuade  Congress- 
men from  both  parties  to  Join  him  In  other 
trips  across  the  border,  so  that  they  can 
judge  for  themselves  the  quality  of  the  ref- 
ugees, some  of  whom  deserted  their  serv- 
ice alter  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

He  hopes  also  to  open  a  "rational  dia- 
logue" on  the  subject  of  amnesty,  which  he 
would  offer  in  the  form  of  "options."  He  has 
discovered  that  the  most  vehement  objec- 
tors to  amnesty  are  receptive  to  the  idea  of 
requiring  the  returnees  do  'tftPte  alternative 
national  service — for  instance  work  In  the 
ghettos. 

Koch  has  a  bill  In  Congress,  providing  lor 
selective  conscientious  objection  for  past 
and  present  draft-ellgibles.  Rep.  Ryan, 
another  New  York  Democrat,  has  a  bill  pro- 
viding that  no  draftee  be  sent  Vj  Vietnam 
without  his  consent.  Either  change  could  be 
made  by  executive  order. 

The  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  of 
which  such  things  are  expected,  urged  in  its 
1970  legislative  proposals  released  yesterday 
that  Congress  grant  anmesty  "to  thoee  who 
conscientiously  object  to  the  Vietnam  war." 
The  most  prominent  selective  conscien- 
tious objector  on  the  East  Coast,  David 
Hawk,  a  leader  of  the  Vietnam  Moratorium 
this  week  received  word  that  government 
prosecutors  have  asked  for  an  indefinite 
delay  In  the  trial  he  was  scheduled  to  under- 
go Jan.  26  in  Scranton,  Pa. 

Reason  cited  was  a  U.S.  3d  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  decision  in  Pennsylvania  striking 
down  the  "punitive  reclassification  of 
draftees  who  burned  or  turned  in  their  draft 
cards." 

Hawk's  prominence  as  an  antiwar  leader, 
his  exceptional  looks  and  his  record — he  was 
an  AU-Amerlcan  diver  at  Cornell  and  a  stu- 
dent at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary — 
would  have  made  him  a  particularly  sticky 
defendant  and  could  conceivably  touch  off 
new  agitations  among  the  young,  who  have 
become  morose  in  the  wake  of  President 
Nixon's  success  in  rallying  the  "silent  major- 
ity" against  peace  demonstrations. 

.-■7*       V 

Plainvitw,  N.Y., 

January  I,  1970 
Representative  Edward  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  Por  the  good  of  our  country  you 
should   re-extunlne    your   conscience. 

When  yqa^ask  for  amnesty  for  draft  dodg- 
ers whcjft  my  opinion  are  cowards,  you 
^ncouragi^  people  to  thumb  noses  at  the 
Aaw.  When  you  were  sworn  in,  you  promised 
to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  How  in  hell  can  you  reconcile  yo«r 
present  bleeding-heart  position  with  the  oath 
you  took? 

You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  more  than 
40.000  young  Americans  gave  their  lives  be- 
cause our  country  called  them  to  arms.  I 
am  sure  all  these  young  men  wanted  to  live 
long  useful  lives — and  they  might  have  had 
they  chosen  to  turn  tall  and  head  for  Canada. 
But.  that  Is  anarchy  when  you  fiout  the  law. 
These  men  put  love  of  country  and  duty 
above  love  of  themselves,  knowing  full 
well  what  the  risk  would  be. 

Those  who  fled  to  Canada  know  there  are 
penalties  for  disobeying  a  law — that  Is  why 
they  have  scurried  away  over  the  border. 
They  are  afraid  to  face  the  consequences 
either  in  uniform  or  in  the  courts. 

Can  you  imagine  how  the  families  of  our 
dead  servicemen  must  feel  when  they  hear 
a  man  in  your  position  pat  draft  dodgers  on 
the  head  with  a  plea  to  return  home  "be- 
caxise  we  need  them." 

Like  hell  we  do. 

I  am  so  happy  you  do  not  represent  my 
district. 

Plaint-iew,  LI.,  N.T. 
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TOIONTO.  Ontaho.  Canm)a. 

yonuoTK  i.  1970 
Repres«nt*llve  Edwauj  Kc^ch. 
House  o/  Reprei'-ntatites, 
H"ao/iington.  D  C 

Dear  Si«    I  read  the  article  in  The  Toronto 
Globe    and    Mall      about    your    views    on 
aiiinestv  und  '.he  war. 

We  are  American*  living  in  Canada  for 
business  reasons  We  would  like  to  see  the 
American  boys  here  permitted  to  return  to 
their  families  and  country,  as  free  as  the 
Canadian  boys  who  can  live,  go  to  schwl 
marry  and  raise  their  families  in  peace 

Keep  working  rn  vour  tine  convictions  We 
need  more  people  to  feel  as  you  do 

U  S    .\«uY  Training  CENXtR. 

Fort  Dii.  N  J  .  January  1.  1970 
DtAE  Cosc»j.»jiM\N  I  have  J'JSt  viewed  the 
evening  television  news  and  am  elated  to 
have  seen  an  Interview  In  which  you  put  for'h 
your  views  oi  the  young  men  who  have  fled 
to  Canada  to  avoid  lighting  m  a  truly  im- 
moral war  At  long  last  someone  of  the 
legislative  elite  ha.-,  seen  fit  to  flrsthand  study 
this  problem  of  coa.science  and  moral  con- 
flict and  further  to  intelligently  propose  a 
Just  »and.  In  fact,  the  cnlyl  solution  It  Is 
apparent  that  these  emigrants  had  no  alter- 
native other  than  to  follow  the  sagelv  advice 
of  Albert  Einstein  who  once  said.  Never  do 
anything  against  conscience,  even  if  the  sta'.*- 
demands  It 

As  an  American  citizen  a  member  on  active 
duty  in  the  armed  forces,  and  as  an  individual 
who  heavily  weighed  all  the  alternatives  to 
conscription.  I  wholeheartedly  agree  with 
your  proposal  and  will  In  turn  write  to  mv 
own  Congressman  in  an  effort  to  solicit  his 
stipport 

If  I  can  In  any  way  aid  vou  in  your  fight  for 
political  amnesty,  please  feel  free  to  contact 
me. 

Thanking  you  for  your  concern,  I  remain, 
very  truly  yours 

CAaLSTADT,  N  J  , 

Jariuary  5.  1970 
DcAa  REParsENTATlvE  Koch  I  Just  cannot 
believe  It  It  Just  seems  too  rid'culous  to  be 
true  that  you,  a  representative  of  the  people 
could  even  think  of  giving  amnesty  to  the 
draft  dodgers  and  deserters  who  have  turned 
their  back  on  America  and  fled  to  Canada. 
They  say  that  they  do  tvot  believe  In  tne 
whole  American  system  They  are  against  the 
drart  and  the  Viet  Nam  War  In  fact  it  is 
hard  to  determine  if  they  are  In  favor  of 
anything 

I  would  like  to  remind  you  of  something 
There  are  a  lot  of  boys  who  would  rather  not 
be  in  the  service,  but  they  went  when  called 
There  are  a  lot  of  boys  who  do  not  want  to 
die  in   Viet  Nam.   but   they  are  dying  there 
Just   the  same,   and  many  are  coming   back 
crippled  for  life    Now  when  you  talk  of  tne 
cream  of   our   youth,  or  the   txoys  who  hold 
up  to  the  finest  traditions  of  pwtriotlsm.  how 
the  hell   can   you  think   about  cowards  and 
scum,  the  yellow  bellies  who  went  so  fax  as  to 
flee   the   country   to  Canada?   Bear   In   mind 
that  they  do  not  even  pay  your  salary  so  how 
Is  it  they  get  the  attention  and  ooncern  of 
an  elected  official    II  these  Idiots  are  having 
such  a  hard  time  In  Canada  then  Ifs  tneir 
own  fault    Maybe  they  might  discover  what 
the  value  of  a  C  3   citizenship  Is.  and  realize 
that  a  few  years  of  military  service  Is  not  a 
bad  price  to  pay  for  It  Cant  you  realize  that 
your  action*  and  public  statements  concern- 
ing  these  cowarda   tend   to  encourage  more 
boys  to  flee  responslbUlUee.  and  demoralize 
those  that  must  stay  and  await  the  draft  and 
those  who  are  already  serving   Tou  also  tend 
to  get  Veterana  like  myself  good  and  mad. 


Bbonx.   N  Y 

January   5,   1970. 
Representative  Edwaid  I    Koch, 
A.-U    York.   S  V. 

Dear  RaparsRNTATivE  Kotn  How  wonder- 
ful to  hear  and  know  that  you  are  one  of  the 
lntere*leU  government  officUls  who  really 
understand  our  American  boys  who  have  fled 
to  Canada 

It  Is  a  shame  that  these  good  American 
boys  who  do  not  believe  in  killing  should  be 
forced  to  leave  the  land  of  their  birth  and 
f.unilies  who  love  them  all  for  doing  what 
they  feel  Is  the  right  thliiK 

The  best  of  gcK<l  luck  to  you  Rep  Koch 
in  this  endeavor  You  certainly  are  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  AmcrKan  people  to  bring 
the  position  of  these  t>oys  to  light. 

BlRLlENKtEI-t).    N  J 

January  4,  1970 
DfMi  Mr  K'Xh  As  a  young  Amenciui.  I 
was  very  pleased  to  read  of  your  eflorts  to 
grant  amnesty  to  those  Americans  who  have 
left  the  country  because  of  their  moral  com- 
nUtments  President  Lincoln  knew  the  value 
of  educated  and  princlpalled  men  U)  the  suc- 
cess of  a  y  uiig  cfaiiitry  He  knew  that  de- 
spite the  f.ice  that  huge  numbers  of  men 
actually  tried  to  destroy  the  union.  It  would 
be  most  sensible  to  ask  ihein  back  and  have 
them  u.se  their  strengths  and  abilities  lor 
.America 

I  will  not  point  out  my  reasons  for  oppos- 
ing the  Vietnam  War  but  merely  thank  you 
for  being  open-minded  enough  to  see  the  In- 
justice* of  It  May  your  work  for  the  real 
giMjid  of  the  nation  be  successful,  and  may 
y..u  influence  your  constituents  similarly 

Sfa  Cuirr,  N  Y  . 

January  6.  1970 

H  n  Edw\rd  I  Koch, 
House  Opce  Bu'.lding. 
Wa.thington   D  C 

Sn  1  seldom  wTUe  le't^rs  of  this  type 
I  have  an  American  flag,  but  never  wave  it 
wildly  about  I  am  not  a  member  of  a  veterans 
organization,  but  did  serve  my  country  for 
five  and  one  half  years  during  World  War  II 
I  have  fathered  two  sorvs  who  have  l)oth  met 
their  service  obligations  I  am  not  one  to  lotk 
for  a  Communist  behind  every  tree,  but  sin- 
cerely believe  there  are  still  some  about.  You 
surely  must  have  given  them  reason  to  re- 
joice when  you  advocated  compassion  and 
ijmnesty  to  our  draft  dodgers  New  Years  Day, 
on  Channel  5  TV 

It  Is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  me  that 
yi'U  a  lawmaker,  would  take  such  a  position 
favorable  to  lawbreakers,  rather  than  to  de- 
vote your  efforts  to  changln*?  or  remaking  the 
laws  In  my  book,  anyone  who  does  not  have 
the  guts  to  stand  up  and  fight  for  his  coun- 
try, does  not  deserve  to  be  Its  citizen  These 
ualtors  belong  beyind  our  borders.  I  fer- 
vently hope  that  in  the  future,  you  and  all 
our  representatives  will  speak  out  to 
strengthen  rather  than  weaken  our  country. 

UncA.  NY. 
January  6.  1970. 

Dear  Sir  In  the  New  York  Dally  News  of 
Jan  5  there  was  a  news  Item  concerning  your 
visit  to  Canada. 

jjy  gon,  .  Is  classified  as  a  deserter 

from  the  CS  Navy  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  his  whereabouU  The  last  Ume  I  saw  him 
was  Nov  11,  1969  when  he  was  on  liberty. 
He  left  our  home  In  Utlca.  New  York  pre- 
sumably to  return  to  Portsmouth.  Va  He 
never  arrived  there 

Since  there  la  a  Greyhound  Bus  leaving 
Utlca  for  Toronto.  Canada.  I  am  tempted  to 
believe  he  oould  be  in  Toronto 

According  to  the  Waval  officials  he  had 
an  excellent  record,  and  did   not  seem  dis- 


contented to  me.  I  am  very  anxlovia  to  lo- 
cate him  and  will  follow  any  lead. 

Have  you  Information  as  to  location  or 
addresses  In  Canada  of  organisations  or  peo- 
ple that  would  have  contact  with  the  Ameri- 
can deserters'* 

Any  help  you  can  oHer  would  be  deeply 
appreciated.  I  might  possibly  be  able  to  make 
a  trip  to  Toronto  next  week 

Hamburg,  NY., 
January  7,  1970. 
Hopresentatlve  E   I   Koch. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Mt  Dear  Sib;  You  have  been  quoted  as 
saying.  In  reference  to  the  deserters  In  Can- 
ada, that  -They  should  be  welcomed  back 
neither  as  heroes  nor  as  almlnals,  but  as 
young  men  who  ore  doing  their  best  to  up- 
hold the  finest  traditions  of  this  country." 
Now  let  me  ask  you  this  Thoee  men  who 
didn't  desert  their  country  but  are  now  In 
Vietnam,  are  they  upholding  the  finest  tra- 
ditions of  their  country?" 

You  are  also  quoted  as  saying  that  there 
are  at  least  45.000  to  60.000  young  Americans 
who  have  emigrated  to  Canada  and  that 
•  thousands  more  are  likely  to  follow.  "  In  th:U 
statement  you  are  not  sticking  to  the  abso- 
lute truth  In  fact,  you  are  far  aflcld  from 
the  truth.  When  these  yellow-bellied  coward.-, 
deserted  this  country  they  cea&ed  to  be 
Americans. 

But  I'm  In  favor  of  letting  them  return  to 
the  States.  But  I'm  also  In  favor  of  slapping 
them  into  a  stockade  until  there  are  enough 
to  make  It  worthwhile  to  hang  the  punks  at 
the  rate  of  one  an  hour,  on  the  hour.  These 
cowardly  deserters  are  something  we  can  very 
well  get  along  without.  They  would  only  pol- 
lute every  thing  they  came  Into  contact  with. 
My  great  grandfather,  my  grandfather  and 
my  father  as  well  as  myself  and  my  two  sons 
all  went  to  war.  not  because  we  were  In  favor 
of  It.  but  rather  because  we  felt  we  cou'.d 
do  no  less  This  Is  our  country  and  as  Stephen 
Decatur  once  said.  "Our  country,  In  her  Inter- 
course with  other  nations,  may  she  always  be 
right,  but  our  country,  right  or  wTong." 

So  why  don't  you  stick  to  the  Job  for  which 
you  are  being  paid  and  let  these  cowardly 
punki  live  In  their  own  sUnk? 

Nevw  Havtw.Conn  . 

January  10,  1970. 
Hon  Edward  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wa.v^inpfon,  DC. 

Sir  I  am  writing  this  letter  In  regard  to 
the  enclosed  article  appearing  In  the  New 
York  Past  a  few  days  ago.  I  believe  that 
your  calling  for  amnesty  for  draft  dodgers 
Is  a  slap  In  the  face  to  every  decent  Ameri- 
can and  a  stab  In  the  back  to  all  our  serv- 
icemen and  veterans  who  have  decided  to 
face  up  to  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

Whether  or  not  one  supports  the  United 
States'  policy  In  Vietnam,  everyone  Is  "vic- 
timized" by  our  draft  system.  Thouish  you 
suggest  amnesty  only  after  the  draft  Is 
abolished,  even  then  It  would  be  a  travesty 
of  Justice,  as  you  are,  In  effect,  penalizing 
those  who.  faced  with  the  same  alternatives 
as  the  evaders,  choose  the  lawful  one.  You 
also  seem  to  forget  that  these  exiles  have 
brt)ken  the  law  As  you  either  Ignore  or  be- 
little this  fact,  you  will  only  serve  to  en- 
courage more  young  men  to  choose  the  un- 
lawful course 

All  this  Is  made  worse  because,  as  my 
Congressman,  you  are  In  a  position  of  re- 
sponsibility, a  quality  you  have  not  shown 
In  your  statements  and  actions.  Rather  than 
waste  our  hard  earned  money  on  •  trip  to 
visit  these  cowards  whom  you  make  appear 
as  noble  and  American.  I  suggest  you  spend 
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your  time  and  money,  which  I  might  add 
are  paid  for  by  those  of  us  still  In  the  cotin- 
iry.  on  some  program  to  benefit  the  O.I.'a. 
For  example,  the  government  could  help 
•  hose  organizations  and  private  citizens  (see 
i»n'-losed)  who  support  our  servicemen  by 
enabling  them  to  communicate  with  their 
!, mines. 

Such  constructive  measures  will  benefit 
i.'ir  country;  something  we  should  all  be 
1  oncerned  with  In  this  time  of  turmoil.  Un- 
til such  time  as  you  rearrange  your  priori- 
ties to  the  benefit  of  your  constltuenw.  who 
lire  Inw  abiding  and  also  "uphold  the  finest 
iradltlonfi  of  this  country".  I  not  only  can't 
support  you,  but  also  can't  consider  you  my 
representative 

New  York,  N.Y.. 

January  11, 1970. 
Hon   Edward  I.  Koch. 
Longworth  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Ed:  We  have  your  letter  of  the  9th 
enclosing  a  copy  of  your  statement  concern- 
ing the  young  men  In  Canada. 

We  feel  It  was  most  courageotos  of  you  to 
have  Issued  the  statement.  Moreover,  It  was 
good  to  read  that  you  urge  others  to  open 
their  eyes  to  this  exodus.  Being  able  to  talk 
to  these  young  people,  and  to  learn  their 
feelings  about  their  country,  should  help 
others  to  realize  what  it  Is  this  war.  and  our 
present  national  alms,  does  to  us. 

If  we  consider  that  the  exile  that  these 
people  have  Imposed  on  themselves  Is  similar 
to  the  political  Imprisonment  that  others 
have  almc«t  welcomed,  we  can  see  how  much 
like  non-democratic  countries  have  become. 
We  have  been  accustomed  to  reading  about 
the  "outs"  In  South  American  countries  go- 
ing Into  Jail  or  into  exile.  It  was  accepted 
by  us  as  a  way  of  life  In  such  areas  of  the 
world.  How  aad  It  Is  to  see  that  It  has  be- 
come a  way  of  life  here  too. 

As  you  say.  "most  of  all.  we  must  never 
abandon  the  goal  of  ■'  free  and  Just  society." 
Keep  It  up.  Ed. 

Toronto.  Ontario,  Canada. 

January  12,  1970. 
Hon.  Edward  Koch. 
House  of  Representative.i. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Koch:  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  support  of  your  propceed  bill  on 
the  floor  regarding  amnesty.  I  am  an  Amer- 
ican professional  living  in  Canada  as  a  draft 
evader.  I  am  a  resident  here  3  months — my 
date  of  Induction  was  for  October  7,  1969. 

I  was  formerly  a  teacher  with  a  Master's 
Degree  with  "Teacher  Corps  "  in  the  ghettoes 
of  South  Side  Chicago  I  taught  "slow  learn- 
ers" under  the  auspices  of  Title  I,  Depart- 
ment of  HEW.  In  the  Parmlngdale  Public 
Schools.  Long  Island.  At  this  time  I  was  be- 
ing harsissed  by  Local  Board  No.  3  of  Man- 
hattan because  I  was  approaching  the  age  of 
26  and  because  Nixon  was  about  to  freeze  the 
draft  for  the  Nov.  &  Dec,  dates  preceding  the 
new  lottery.  Accordingly  Board  No.  3  vin- 
dictively sent  me  my  notice  of  Induction. 

At  present  I  am  employed  as  an  educa- 
tional researcher  for  a  private  marketing  firm 
in  Toronto.  As  to  the  question  of  whether 
America  Is  losing  Its  Intelligentsia  as  a  re- 
sult of  lU  blundering  Involuntary  draft  sys- 
tem— the  answer  is  yes.  You  are  correct  In 
the  statement  that  those  who  move  up  here 
with  their  families  will  settle  here  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives  Their  loss  of  manpower 
should  be  made  perfectly  clear  to  the  House 
of  Representatives — In  more  mundane  terms 
this  Is  a  "brain-drain"  emigrating  from  the 
VS. 

Your  bill  for  amnesty  must  be  encouraged. 
No  matter  what  happens,  I  am  still  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  who  wants  to  see  his  country 
and  his  family  once  again.  The  draft  sys- 
tem  was   and  still   Is   barbaric    Intelligent 


Americans  should  not  be  penalized  for  their 
convictions  In  this  situation. 
Thank  you  and  good  luck ! 


NEW  TAX  WITHHOLDING  TABLES 
PROVIDE  FOR  EXCESSIVE  WITH- 
HOLDINO 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  the  new  tax  with- 
holding tables  for  1970  provide  for  ex- 
cessive withholding  for  millions  of  tax- 
payers. As  a  result  of  these  improper  tax 
tables,  many  taxpayers  have  less  take- 
home  pay  In  spite  of  tax  reduction,  en- 
acted by  Congress. 

I  hope  that  these  excessive  withhold- 
ings are  not  a  deliberate  effort  to  increase 
Treasury  receipts  at  the  expense  of  needy 
families.  Up  to  the  present  time,  no  sat- 
isfactory explanation  has  been  offered 
as  to  why  the  full  5-percent  surtax  should 
be  withheld  during  the  first  6  months  of 
1970  instead  of  a  2  Ms -percent  withhold- 
ing throughout  the  year. 

I  am  advised  that  the  excessive  with- 
holding is  applicable  to  over  6.5  million 
American  taxpayers.  Whether  it  is  de- 
signed to  increase  Treasury  revenues  for 
the  remainder  of  fiscal  1970  or  whether 
it  is  designed  to  prepare  the  taxpayers 
for  a  proposal  to  extend  the  5-percent 
surtax  throughout  1970,  it  is  wrong  and 
contrary  to  law. 

I  have  requested  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  immediately  correct  the  with- 
holding table  to  comply  with  Federal  law. 
It  is  imprfHJer  and  irregular  to  withhold 
more  than  is  due.  The  withholding  tables 
must  be  reduced  to  reflect  the  January  1, 
5-percent  reduction  in  the  surtax,  the 
June  30.  1970,  termination  of  the  surtax, 
and  the  $25  increase  in  personal  exemp- 
tions. 

Following  is  a  letter  on  this  subject 
which  I  directed  yesterday  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  David  Kermedy: 

January  20.   1970. 
Hon.  David  M.  Kennedt. 
Secretary  of  the   Treasury. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Secbetart:  In  a  series  of  articles 
by  Ray  DeCrane.  Business  Editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  one  of  which  »s  enclosed 
herewith  dated  yesterday,  January  19,  1970, 
attention  Is  directed  to  excessive  withhold- 
ing tables  on  certain  Income  groups. 

I  hope  that  these  excessive  withholdings 
are  not  a  deliberate  effort  to  Increase  Treas- 
ury receipts  at  the  expense  of  needy  families. 
Can  your  office  provide  any  satisfactory  ex- 
planation as  to  why  the  full  5'"*-  surtax 
should  be  withheld  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1970  Instead  of  providing  a  a^Tr 
withholding  throughout  the  year? 

I  am  advised  that  the  excessive  withhold- 
ing Is  appUcable  to  over  evi  mllUon  taxpay- 
ers. Whether  It  U  designed  to  Increase  Treas- 
tiry  revenues  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  1970 
or  whether  It  Is  designed  to  prepare  the  tax- 
payers for  a  proposal  to  extend  the  5%  surtax 
throughout  1970.  there  Is  no  Justification  for 
excessive  withholding. 

I  therefore  request  your  department  to  im- 
mediately correct  the  withholding  table  to 
comply  with  federal  law.  It  Is  Improper  and, 
I  believe.  Irregular  for  withholding  schedules 
to  withhold  more  than  Is  due.  The  withhold- 
ing tables  must  be  reduced   to  reflect  the 


January  1  five  per  cent  reduction  In  the  sur- 
tax, the  June  30,  1970  termination  of  the  sur- 
tax, and  the  $25  Increase  in  personal  exemp- 
tions. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Chabixs  a,  Vanik. 
Member  of  Congress. 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KINGS  BIRTH- 
DAY—JANUARY 15— SHOULD  BE  A 
NATIONAL  HOLIDAY 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  birthday 
of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr.,  January  15.  was  observed  by  official 
proclamations,  the  closing  of  schools  and 
offices,  and  religious  services  throughout 
the  country.  It  is  appropriate  that  this 
day  be  commemorated  in  honor  of  a  man 
who  has  left  all  Americans  a  legacy  of 
justice,  compassion,  and  human  dig- 
nity. No  man  can  deny  Dr.  King's  great- 
ness, nor  disclaim  him  as  his  brother, 
without  diminishing  his  own  self.  For, 
as  Dr.  King  said : 

All  humanity  Is  caught  in  an  inescapable 
network  of  mutuality,  tied  In  a  single  gar- 
ment of  destiny.  All  life  Is  Interrelated.  To 
the  degree  that  I  harm  my  brother,  to  that 
extent  I  am  harming  myself. 

Dr.  King's  path  to  greatness  began 
when  he  dedicated  his  life  to  the  strug- 
gle for  freedom  and  dignity — a  struggle 
which  his  death  shows  is  yet  imwon.  Yet 
his  path  was  never  one  of  hatred,  as  evi- 
denced by  his  words  to  white  America : 

We  will  match  your  capacity  to  inflict  suf- 
fering with  our  capacity  to  endure  suffering 
We  will  meet  your  physical  force  with  soul 
force.  We  will  not  hate  you,  but  we  cannot 
in  all  good  conscience  obey  your  tinjust 
laws  .  .  .  (W)e  will  soon  wear  you  down  by 
our  capacity  to  suffer.  And  In  winning  our 
freedom  we  will  so  appeal  to  your  heart  and 
conscience  that  we  will  win  you  in  the 
process. 

Consider  the  remarkable  charity  of 
this  man  who  decried  hatred,  despite  the 
evils  Inflicted  upon  black  people  which 
he  described  In  the  letter  which  he  wrote 
from  the  Birmingham  jail  on  April  16, 
1963,  to  several  Alabama  clergymen  who 
had  urged  black  people  in  Birmingham 
to  press  their  cause  in  the  courts  and 
not  in  the  streets : 

I  guess  it  Is  easy  for  those  who  have 
never  felt  the  stinging  darts  of  segregation 
to  say  wait  But  when  you  have  seen  vlclotxs 
mobs  lynch  yoiu-  mothers  and  fathers  at 
will  and  drown  your  sisters  and  brothers 
at  whim;  when  you  have  seen  hate-filled 
policemen  curse,  kick,  brutalize,  and  even 
kill  your  black  brothers  and  sisters  with  im- 
punity; .  .  .  when  you  are  humiliated  day 
in  and  dav  out  by  nagging  signs  reading 
"white  "  men  and  "colored";  when  your  first 
name  becomes  "nigger"  and  your  middle 
name  become  "boy"  (however  old  you  are) 
and  your  last  name  becomes  "John,"  and 
when  your  vrtfe  and  mother  are  never  given 
the  respected  title  "Mrs  ";  when  you  are 
harried  by  day  and  haunted  by  night  by  the 
fact  that  you  are  a  Negro,  living  constantly 
at  tiptoe  stance  never  quite  knowing  what 
to  expect  next,  and  plagued  with  Inner  fears 
and  outer  resentments;  when  you  are  for- 
ever fighting  a  degenerating  sense  of  "no- 
bodlness";  then  you  will  understand  why 
we  find  it  dlflScult  to  wait. 
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The  evils  \^hich  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr  foucht  still  ex.st  Se?rct:al:on  still 
exists  Employment  opportunity  Is  still 
denied  to  blacks  and  Spanish -speaking 
Americans  and  Indians  The  Vietnam 
war  continues  to  take  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
cans and  Vietnamese  and  to  divert  our 
resources  from  the  tasks  which  Martin 
Luther  King  set  for  himself,  and  for  us 

all.  ,        .       ,  ,, 

Meaningful  school  mtegration  Is  stiu 
lo  be  achieved    Figures  released  by  the 
Secreury  of  Health.  Educauon.  and  Wel- 
fare on  January  4  all  too  dramatically 
attest  to  this    76  6  tc: cent  of  the  6.28 J.  1.3 
black  elementary  and  secondary  school 
students  attend  schools   in  v. Inch  they 
make  up  more  than  half  the  population. 
54  7  percent  of  the  2.00J.776  Spanish-sur- 
named  elementary  and  secondary  school 
students  attend  schools  in  which  they 
make  up  more  than  half  Uie  population. 
38  3  percent  of  the  177.464  Indian  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  students 
attend  schools  in  which  Uiey  make  up 
more  than  half  the  population.  1.188.268 
of   the    1  363.254   black   elementary   and 
secondary  school  students  in  Alabama. 
Georgia.     Louisiana.     Mississippi,     and 
South  Carolina  attend  schools  which  are 
99  to  100  percent  black.   879.367  of  the 
1817  615  black  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  students  In  Dlmois.  Indiana, 
Michigan.  New  York.  Ohio,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania attend  schools  which  are  95  to  100 
percent  black 

The  black  man  Is  still  a  second-class 
ciUzen— excluded  from  equal  educational 
opportunity  and  equal  employment  op- 
portunity 

But  I  am  not  going  to  recall  Martin 
Luther  Kings  birthday  as  a  prologue  to 
polemic.  Rather.  I  would  honor  this 
man— who  brought  honor  to  his  country 
and  his  people  and  himself  through  the 
greatness  of  his  life,  and  I  would  recall 
the  words  he  spoke : 

For  some  strange  reason  I  can  never  be 
wh.\t  I  ought  to  be  until  you  ore  what  you 
ought  W)  be  And  you  can  never  be  what  you 
ought  to  be  until  I  am  what  I  ought  lo  be 
This  Is  the  way  Oods  universe  Is  made,  this 
\s  the  way  U  is  structured 

Mr  Speaker,  our  able  colleague.  Con- 
gressman John  Conyirs.  who  has  led 
our  eflforts  lo  have  January  15  declared 
a  national  holiday,  has  submitted  H  R 
7703,  which  I  and  several  of  my  col- 
leagues have  cusponsored  H  R  7703.  If 
enacted,  would  designate  January  15  a 
legal  public  holiday.  It  is  essential  that 
this  bill  be  passed 

By  honoring  Dr  King,  we  honor  all 
the  minority  groups  and  Individuals  in 
this  country  who  have  struggled  against 
prejudice  and  disadvantage  And  by  hon- 
oring him,  we  commit  ourselves  to  his 
ideals — brotherhood,  compassion,  and 
concern  for  his  fellow  men 


LEGISLATION     TO     CURB     ILLICIT 
TRAFFIC  IN  DANGEROUS  DRUGS 


•  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  a^Jced  and  was 
given  permi-ssion  to  addre.ss  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter  ) 

Mr  VAN  DEERLIN  Mr  Speaker.  I 
have  today  introduced  two  billa  which  I 


believe  would  help  the  Government  curb 
the  illicit  traffic  in  dangerous  drucs 

One  measure  would  require  that  pre- 
scription drugs  be  distinctively  marked 
and  the  other  would  empower  the  Justice 
Depaitment  to  res^ulate  the  export  of 
anipiu'tammes  and  barbiturates. 

I  wa.s  prompted  to  offer  the  labeling 
bill  bv  reports  I  have  received  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dancprous  Dnius  In  at- 
tempting to  identify  contraband  tablets 
and  capsules. 

In  the  Bureau's  testing  and  research 
laboratory,  druus  of  unknown  orimn  are 
subjected  to  basically  the  same  kind  of 
balli.stics  tests  as  ritle  bullets  I  under- 
stand this  method  of  identification  works 
about  80  percent  of  the  time,  because  the 
pres.ses  that  stamp  out  tablets  leave 
unique  -sutnatures'— micro.scopic  im- 
prints that  can  come  from  only  one  press 
But.  to  be  100-percent  efTective.  the  Bu- 
reau would  have  to  accumulate  samples 
from  every  pill  press,  leeitimate  and 
clandestine.  In  the  country,  a  practical 
impossibility  And  capsules  pose  an  even 
stifTer  challence  to  the  Bureau's  investi- 
gators, since  they  lack  the  minute  mark- 
ings left  by  punches  and  dies  on  all 
tablets  _.     ^  ^ 

Coded  labels  would  facilitate  identifi- 
cation and  discourage  counterfeiters 
.ceekins  to  capitalize  on  the  reputations 
of  lecltimate  drug  manufacturers 

Besides  facilitating  Identification. 
coded  symtxjls  on  Individual  tablets  and 
capsules  would  also  tend  to  discourape 
counterfeiters  from  seeking  to  capitalize 
on  the  reputations  of  legitimate  drug 
manufacturers 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  Is 
performins  its  investigative  functions 
extremely  well.  But  existing  law  does 
not  require  that  pills  carry  identlfyinc 
markings,  and  my  proposal.  I  feel,  would 
close  this  cap  by  requiring  that  every 
tablet  and  capsule  be  clearly  marked 
with  symbols  representing  the  identities 
of  both  the  manufacturer  and  the  drui: 
itself 

Another  benefit  of  a  ret^ulatton  of  this 
sort  would  be  quickly  evident  In  medical 
emergencies  caused  by  overdosage  of 
drugs  In  these  situations,  moments  can 
be  precious,  if  treatment  is  to  be  effective 
Speedy  identification  of  the  drug  that 
has  been  in^-ested  can  literally  make  the 
difference  be'.ween  life  and  death 

My  .second  bill  would  give  the  Justice 
Department  a  new  tool  to  control  the  ex- 
port of  amphetamines  and  barbiturates, 
by  prcvidin.;  that  thCoC  particular  drugs 
could  be  shipped  abroad  only  under 
conditions  stu  ulated  by  the  attorney 
general,  who  could  and  presumably  would 
authorize  exjwrts  for  genuine  medical 
and  health  purposes  The  two  cate"ories 
of  dm  -s  covered  by  this  measure  account 
for  at  least  90  percent  of  the  dangerous 
dru«  smugt;lin>;  trade,  and  I  have  ac- 
cordmgly  tried  to  apply  an  adrmttedly 
stron:;  remedy  to  that  area  where  the 
problem  Is  most  severe 

In  combination,  the  two  bills  would 
not  totally  eliminate  the  illicit  import 
traffic  In  dangerous  druss  but  they  would 
certainly  di.scourage  It  Smugs;lcrs  wUl 
keep  trying,  even  if  Improved  detection 


methods  are  available  to  Federal  au- 
thorities And  many  of  the  drugs  shipped 
or  taken  illegally  Into  this  country  would 
be  outside  the  purview  of  the  new  regula- 
tory authority  over  exix^rts  which  my 
second  proposal  would  give  the  Justice 
Deparlnuiu.  since  many  of  the  contra- 
band tablets  and  capsules  which  even- 
tually find  their  way  to  the  United  Slates 
are  produced  in  foreit:n  lands.  But  the 
bills  would  help.  I  think  significantly. 
and  I  hope  they  or  similar  kuislation  can 
be  considered  at  an  early  date  in  thls 
scssion. 


GULF   COAST  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
( Mr   SIKES  a.sked  and  was  given  per- 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
poml  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  Panama 
City  Fla  has.  among  others,  two  institu- 
tions In  which  I  take  particular  pride. 
One  Is  the  Panama  City  News-Herald, 
whose  editor  Is  Mr.  Mike  Darley  and 
whose  publisher  Is  Mr.  Lawrence  S.  Gibb 
The  other  is  the  Gulf  Coast  Junior  Col- 
lege The  News-Herald  has  published  a 
most  interesting  commenUry  on  Gulf 
Coast  Junior  College.  It  is  weU  worth 
reading  and  I  submit  It  for  reprinting  m 
the  Record  and  with  it  a  statement  from 
the  masthead  of  the  News-Herald  which 
also  is  well  worth  reading,  from  the  issue 
of  December  21,  1969: 

PA.NAMA  CrrT  News-Herald 
This  newspaper  U  dedlcat«d  to  furnishing 
Inform.iUon  to  our  readers  so  that  they  can 
better  promote  and  preserve  their  own  free- 
dom -md  encourage  others  to  see  Its  blesslngv 
Only  when  man  Is  free  to  control  himself  am 
.lU  he  produces,  can  he  develop  to  his  utmoil 
c.ip-ibiUtles.  ,    ,  „^.. 

We  belle%e  that  freedom  is  a  gift  from  Ood 
and  not  a  political  grant  from  government 
Freedom  Is  neither  license  nor  anarchy.  It  is 
self -control  No  more.  No  less.  It  must  be 
consistent  with  the  truths  "P^*^f,^  "»„^",  '' 
ereat  moral  guides  as  the  Coveting  Coi  i- 
Lndment.  the  Golden  Rule  and  the  Declai  .- 
Uon  of  Independence. 

That  Ckazt  Gi  lf  Coast! 

Panama  City's  Gulf  Coast  Junior  College 
li.i  doe.sn  t  seem  to  be  able  to  match  up  :o 
l^Ceral  new  vogues  currently  sweeping  t^e 
cu'.ieulate  world 

Gulf  Coast  students  have  not  staged  a 
■:  nkiie  demons'. atlon  or  riot,  burned  a  bultd- 
Iii,;  kicked  out  the  administration,  trampled 
tl.e"  .Vnerlcan  flag  In  the  ground  or  burned 
ihe  first  draft  cajd 

There's  been  no  drug  or  sex  scandals  at 
Gulf  Ccast  and  Us  even  possible  to  tell  the 
sexes  apart  en  the  campus.  The  boys  look 
Ukc  to  s  and  the  girls  are  pretty,  dainty, 
feminine  little  creatures  who  like  being 
females 

Judging  by  current  st.mdards  at  many  in- 
ft  tutlcns  of  higher  learnm;.  there's  some 
other  str.inge  things  going  on  at  Gulf  Coast 
For  example.  Dr.  Rick  Morley,  the  prcbl- 
dent  and  his  faculty  Insist  on  running  the 
college  Students  are  pretty  much  in  chan^-e 
of  a  great  many  cf  their  activities.  Includln't 
student  government,  but  all  are  subject  to 
approval   of   college  officials. 

T'ic.=;e  GCJC  studen's  really  are  a  strange 
crowd  A  survey  was  conducted  the  other 
day  and  It  showed  that  a  great  majority 
ol  the  students  have  respect  for  law  and 
order,  and  even  respect  law  enforcement  of- 
tlcers  and  consider  them  to  be  on  their  side 
The  greatest  surprise  of  all  Is  the  'crazy  ' 
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attitude  at  theM  OuU  Coast  studenta.  It 
aeems  th»t  the  T«flt  majority  of  them  actu- 
ally are  attending  college  to  get  an  educa- 
tion! Imagine  thl«,  U  you  can. 

Why  there  are  report*  that  Just  about  all 
of  these  studenU  think  quite  highly  of  the 
toiabllahment  and  Intend  to  carve  a  niche 
III  It  for  themselves.  We  have  not  heard  of 
a  single  one  of  them  plotting  a  revolution  to 
ii.vstroy  the  system. 

They're  crazy,  man,  crazy,  that  Gulf  Coast 
riowdl 

One  college  ofBclal  tells  us  that  GCJC 
students  are  so  Interested  In  obtaining  an 
education  that  the  college  has  trouble  get- 
ting them  to  participate  In  extracurricular 
activities.  This  Is  a  downright  Insult  to  such 
■  great"  centers  of  learning  as  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley.  San  Francisco 
City  College.  Columbia  and  our  own  Univer- 
sity of  Florida,  which  also  has  been  pretty 
much  taken  over  by  the  "new  breefl." 

This  guy  Morley  Is  really  a  tWfSwback  to 
the  "modern"  presidents  of  a  great  many  of 
oiur  "progressive  "  universities.  He's  abaolutely 
archaic  In  his  thinking.  Dr.  Morley  Is  so  "be- 
hind the  times"  that  he  insists  on  running 
his  college,  calling  all  the  shots  .  .  .  referee- 
Ing  the  t>all  game.  dad.  And  If  you  don't 
like  It,  Buster,  he  U  put  you  on  the  ro*d. 

Well,  the  "progressive  educators"  wouldn't 
give  Morley  much  of  a  grade  as  a  college 
president  in  the  first  place.  Tou  see,  he 
worked  his  way  through  college  with  bU 
hands,  mostly  as  a  printer's  devU.  and  this 
klnda  disqualifies  him  for  ever  being  a  real 
egghead  educator.  It's  doubtful  if  Dr.  Karl 
Marx  would  have  Morley  on  his  faculty  in 
any  capacity.  Morley  Is  a  believer  in  the  dirty 
old  capitallsUc.  free  enterprise  system  and 
even  goes  around  bragging  about  It. 

Jumping  Joeef  Stailns,  what's  this  edu- 
cational world  coming  to  anyhow  I 

There  are  some  other  "weirdos"  in  posi- 
tions of  high  responsibility  at  Oulf  Coast 
Junior  College. 

Take  George  Tapper  of  Port  St.  Joe,  chair- 
man of  the  college's  board  of  truateea.  He'a 
the  son  of  a  fisherman,  a  World  War  H  flying 
hero,  farmer  state  senator  and  aelf-made 
multimillionaire. 

The  other  trustees  also  are  a  bunch  of 
bard-headed  buslneeamen  and  profeaslonals. 
They  Include  Ed  Bandjough  of  Wew&hltchka, 
a  weekly  newspaper  publisher  and  city  com- 
missioner; Dr.  Bob  King.  Port  St.  Joe  dentist; 
Ellis  Fowhand,  Panama  City  btislnessman; 
Dr  BiU  Carter,  local  physician;  BlU  'WeUlver, 
Panama  City  banker-businessman;  Dayton 
Logue,  Panama  City  lawyer  and  staunch  Re- 
publican; and  T.  Woodle  Smith,  local  fu- 
neral home  owner. 

■J>en  there's  Whltey  Urquhart.  the  college's 
attorney  and  one  of  its  original  tnistees.  Bom 
In  abject  poverty,  he  is  one  of  the  city's  lead- 
ing attorneys  and  buslneaamen.  What  kind 
of  system  is  tbls  that  catapults  a  man  from 
a  peon  to  the  top  of  the  ladder? 

What  a  btmch  to  have  running  a  college! 
They've  spent  the  tax-payers'  money  so  wisely 
on  class-rooms  and  real  education  faellltlefl 
that  Oulf  Coast  will  not  share  In  the  State's 
construction  fund  bonanza  for  the  next  cou- 
ple of  years.  This  money  will  go  to  coUegea 
which  went  In  for  frills  and  now  need  class- 
rooms. 

Now.  seriously  speaking,  and  we  mean  very 
seriously,  Oulf  Coast  Junior  College  la  truly 
a  great  asset  to  Bay  and  Oulf  Counties,  the 
two  areas  it  primarily  serves. 

We  are  extremely  prond  of  Oulf  Coast  and 
the  tremendous  contribution  It  has  made  to 
our  area.  We're  grateful  for  educational  lead- 
ers like  Dr.  Morley  and  his  outstanding  fac- 
ulty. We're  deeply  appreciative  of  the  hard 
work  the  trustees  have  done  to  make  the 
college  what  it  is.  and  are  cognizant  of  the 
lact  that  they've  never  received  any  reward 
for  their  efforts  other  than  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  they  have  done  a  good  Job,  which 
Is  enough. 


Lastly,  and  of  most  importance  to  us.  we 
want  to  let  the  thousands  of  Gulf  Coast 
students,  both  past  and  present,  know  that 
the  community  is  very,  very  proud  of  these 
fine,  decent  young  citizens  and  the  records 
they  have  established. 

The  record  will  show  that  the  college  has 
turned  out  thousands  of  out-standing  stu- 
dents since  its  doors  opened  12  years  ago.  and 
a  great  many  ol  them  have  become  outstand- 
ing leaders  in  the  community.  The  record  also 
will  reflect  that  those  who  went  on  to  higher 
institutions  of  learning  have  l>een  above 
average  students. 

Gull  Coast  opened  in  1957  with  a  mere 
handful  of  students  and  it  now  has  over 
2,000  fulltlme  students  enrolled.  The  school 
serves  nearly  6,000  persons  in  one  capacity 
or  another  during  any  given  12-month  period 
and  wUl  offer  courses  in  almost  anything  if 
commimlty  need  Justifies  it. 

Yes.  Oulf  Coast  Junior  College  is  truly  a 
Panama  City  establishment  and  prolMbly  is 
making  the  most  Important  contribution  to 
the  community  of  any  existing  facility. 


THE  LATE   HONORABLE   FRANKLIN 
ORTH 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who 
love  the  outdoors  and  who  value  sound 
programs  for  sportsmen  and  sportsman- 
ship are  saddened  by  the  death  of  the 
Honorable  Franklin  Orth,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion and  president  of  the  n.S.  Olympic 
Committee. 

He  was  an  outstanding  sportsman  and 
conservationist  and  Ills  contributions  to 
the  Nation  he  loved  so  well  are  many  and 
great. 

I  knew  Mr.  Orth  well  and  coimted  him 
one  of  my  closest  friends.  I  persoruOly 
f  c  :1  a  great  sense  of  loss  at  his  death,  and 
Mrs.  Sikes  and  I  extend  our  deep  and 
earnest  sympathies  to  all  the  members 
of  his  family. 

It  Is  my  privilege  to  submit  for  the 
Rxcoso  a  release  from  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  which  outlines  some  of  the 
major  pcdnts  In  his  career. 

I  Include  also  a  more  detailed  summary 
of  his  career,  iwpeartng  in  the  January 
16  issue  of  Oun  Week : 

(National  Rifle  Association  of  America  News 

Release,  Jan.  4.  1970) 
RiTLK  Association  Exjccutivk  vice  President 
AND  Olticpic  Coiucrrxx  PaxsmENT  Passes 

AWAT 

Washincton,  D.C.  January  4. — ^Franklin 
L.  Orth.  63.  Executive  Vice  President  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association  and  President,  V&. 
Olympic  Committee,  died  suddenly  Sunday 
morning.  January  4,  at  Suburban  Hospital, 
Bethesda,  Md. 

Mr.  Orth  had  Just  completed  ten  yeats  as 
the  top  administrator  of  tlie  NRA  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  Known  throughout  the  world  aa 
an  ardent  hunter,  sportsman  and  conserva- 
tionist, he  guided  the  million-member  NRA 
through  years  of  growth  when  the  shooting 
sports  and  the  recreational  use  of  firearms 
expanded  throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Orth 
was  elected  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
Olympic  Committee  In  19SS,  after  many  years 
of  activity  In  international  sports  competi- 
tions. 

Prior  to  hla  appointment  as  NRA  Executive 
Vice  President  In  1959,  Mr.  Orth  served  hla 
country  In  important  poets  for  more  than 
18  years.  From  August,  1963,  through  October. 


1959.  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  he  directed  the  activities  of  the  Office 
of  Manpower.  Personnel  and  Reserve  Forces. 
Other  important  government  positions  held 
by  him  were  Head  of  Operations  Control  of 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  from  1952  to 
1953;  Assistant  Chief  Counsel  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Stabilization  from  1951  to  1952,  and 
Iiegal  Consultant  to  the  Adnunistrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs  from  1946  to  1951. 

During  World  War  U.  Mr.  Orth  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  gallant  soldier,  serving 
with  the  famed  MerriU's  Marauders  in 
Burma.  During  his  tour  in  the  Burma-China 
Theater,  he  served  as  a  Battalion  Com- 
mander and  later  commanded  a  regimental 
combat  team  fighting  seasoned  Japanese 
troops  In  the  Jungles.  He  was  on  active  duty 
.'is  a  Colonel  until  August,  1946.  and  con- 
tinued  in   the   Army  Reserve. 

Born  in  Milwaukee,  Wise..  Mr.  Orth  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
in  1928,  Uking  his  law  degree  from  the  same 
institution  in  1931.  It  was  during  Ills  col- 
legiate years,  that  his  participation  In  sports 
became,  what  was  to  be  In  bis  later  life,  his 
major  Interest,  the  shooting  sports  and  the 
U.S.  Olympic  program.  At  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  he  was  prominent  In  many  sports, 
excelling  as  captain  and  stroke  on  the  var- 
sity crew. 

Woodson  D.  Scott.  NRA  President,  today 
said,  "The  passing  of  FranltUn  Orth  is  a 
great  loss  to  Ills  family,  many  friends  and 
to  our  nation.  He  was  a  great  American, 
dedicated  to  the  ideals  of  our  country  for 
wtiich  he  worked  zealously  and  which  he 
served  so  long.  He  was  a  great  man,  loved 
and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him." 

Mr.  Orth  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Helen, 
15708  White  Rock  Road.  Gaithersburg,  Md., 
and  seven  chUdren;  Marilyn  Orth  Ixxnan. 
Snyder.  N.Y.;  John  F.  Orth,  Buffalo,  N.T.; 
Rosalie  Orth  Harrison,  Saltsprlng  Island, 
B.C  :  Pamela  Orth  Peters,  New  Orleans.  La.: 
Helen  Orth  Roimdtree,  Miami.  FU.;  and 
Ellzalieth  Margot  and  Franklin  L.,  Jr..  of 
the  home  address. 

Services  at  the  U.S.  Army  Chapel,  Ft. 
Meyer,  Va.,  and  Interment  at  the  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  will  be  held  January  7, 
1970. 

I  Prom  Gun  Week.  Jan.  16,  1970] 
Fhankun  0«th,  NRA  Lkabes,  Dies  jANTtA«T  4 

Franklin  L.  Orth.  62,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Rifle  Association  and 
president  of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee, 
died  suddenly  of  a  heart  attack  Jan.  4  at 
the  Suburban  Hospital  in  Bethesda,  Md.  Mr. 
Orth  had  Just  completed  10  years  as  the  top 
administrator  of  the  NRA  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

He  was  buried  Jan.  6  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery,  following  services  in  the  Ft.  Meyer 
Chapel. 

Known  throughout  the  world  as  an  ardent 
hunter,  sportsman  and  conservationist,  Mr. 
Orth  led  the  mllllon-meml)€r  NRA  during  its 
most  hectic  years,  when  the  organization 
stood  firmly  against  efforts  to  Impose  national 
registration  of  firearms  and  the  licensing  of 
gun  owners. 

During  his  10-year  career  with  the  NRA, 
Mr  Orth  appeared  countless  times  before 
Congressional  investigating  committees  to 
plead  the  case  of  America's  gun-owning 
sportsman  against  illogical  gtm  control  laws. 
He  also  appeared  several  times  on  nationwide 
television  and  radio  as  an  opponent  of  fire- 
arms registration  and  owner  Ucensing.  and 
at  the  same  time  supported  clvUlan  marks- 
man and  hunter-safety  programs,  wildlife 
conservaUon  and  the  value  of  private  posses- 
sion of  firearms. 

Woodson  D.  Scott,  NRA  president,  described 
Mr.  Orth's  death  as  "a  great  loss  to  lils 
family,  his  many  friends  and  to  our  Nation." 
Scott  said  Mr.  Orth  was  "a  great  American, 
dedicated  to  the  ideals  of  our  country,  for 
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which  he  worked  zealously  and  for  which  he 
served  sc  long  He  was  a  great  man  loved  and 
respected  by  nil  who  knew  him   ' 

Mr  Or th  began  his  public  service  in  World 
Wrtr  II  w'.-h  A  5  J -year  ujur  wuh  the  US. 
Arniv  In  1943  he  voUinteered  for  extra- 
hazarilovis  duty  wuh  MerrlUs  Marauders 
assigned  to  long-range  penetration  opera- 
lions  behind  the  Japanese  lines  in  Burma, 
and  in  China  where  he  served  as  a  Battalion 
Con.m.inder  and  later  commanded  a  R»-Kl- 
mental  Combat  Team  He  was  discharged  in 
August    liH«.  with  the  rank  of  Coloiie! 

For  10  years  prior  tti  entering  military 
service  Mr  Orth  was  engaged  In  the  general 
practice  of  la*  In  partnership  with  his  father 
in   Milwaukee    Wis 

He  attended  elementary   and   high  schools 
In    Milwaukee   and   In    1928   received   a   B  A 
de«re«  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin    He 
received    his    Bachelor   of    Law    Degree    from 
the  same  schocjl  In  1931 

During  his  undergraduate  days  he  was 
prominent  In  athletics  and  was  captain  and 
stroke  oar  on  the  varsity  crew  He  was  one 
of  10  of  his  class  of  2  000  elected  to  the 
senior  honorary  society.  Iron  Cross 

Before  assuming  the  executive  vice  pres- 
idency of  KRA  in  1959  Mr  Orth  served  In 
•everal  important  posts  for  the  0  S  Govern- 
ment for  18  years  He  was  Legal  Consultant 
to  the  Veterans  Administration  from  1946 
to  1951  was  head  of  -he  Operations  Control 
Staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  from 
1952  to  1953  and  was  with  the  Army  Secre- 
tariat for  Manpower  Personnel  and  Reserve 
Forces  from  1954  He  was  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  when  he  resigned  to 
take  the  NRA  post 

An  ardent  big  game  hunter  Mr  Orth 
traveled  to  Asia  and  Africa  In  quest  of 
trophies  such  as  tiger  leopiotl  black  pan- 
ther. Hon.  elephant  and  Cape  Buffalo 

In  addition  to  his  HRA  activities.  Mr  Orth 
was  very  active  in  als  work  for  the  U  S 
Olympic  Committee,  '.he  presidency  of  which 
he  assumed  in  19«8.  after  serving  several 
years  as  vice  president 

Another  area  of  interest  for  Mr  Orth  was 
the  promotion  of  Junior  marksmanship  pro- 
p-aois.  which  he  felt  are  essential  If  the 
shooting  sports  are  to  survive 

■  I  believe  that  we  must  reach  far  more 
youngsters— giving  them  essential  Instruc- 
tion *nd  introducing  them  to  the  enjoyment 
of  hunting  and  t*rget  shooUng.'  Mr  Orth 
told  Gun  Week  during  an  October.  1967,  in- 
terview 

At  the  s*me  time,  Mr  Orth  also  explained 
his  ouUook  on  firearms  legislation    He  said 

Some  reasonable  legUlaUon  Is  Inevitable, 
but  the  main  problem  arises  over  the  differ- 
ing definitions  of  that  word  'reasonable  '  The 
NRA  firmly  believes  that  effecUve  legislation 
must  be  aimed  directly  at  the  misuse  of  fire- 
arms, and  we  support  severe  penalties  In  in- 
•tances  where  guns  become  an  iiwtrument 
of  violence. 

■  All  concerned  persons  agree  that  there 
are  some  groups  which  should  be  denied 
ownership  or  possession  of  firearms  These 
Include  the  criminal,  the  menui  Incom- 
petent, the  unsupervised  Juvenile,  the  drug 
addict,  the  habitual  drunkard  Controls  on 
ownership  and  possession  should  be  directed 
at  these  groups,  rather  than  at  the  law- 
abiding  sp>ortsman 

■We  must  be  alert  to  be  certain  that  any 
enacted  legislation  does  not  Include  vague 
provisions  or  broad  adminlstralve  authority 
which  will  permit  It  to  be  applied  In  a  fash- 
Ion  never  intended  " 

Mr  Orth  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Mrs 
Helen  Orth.  and  seven  children  Mrs  Mari- 
lyn (Orth I  Lowman  of  Snyder.  N  Y  ;  John  P 
Orth.  Buffalo.  NY  .  Mrs  Rosalie  (Orth)  Har- 
rison of  Salt  Spring  Island.  British  Colum- 
bia. Pamela  Allc*  Peters  of  New  Orleans.  La  : 
Pranklin  L  Orth  Jr  .  Helen  MarUn  and  Elz- 
abeih  Itlargo,  at  the  Ortto  home  in  Oalthers- 
burg.  Md. 


SPOHTSMEN   SADDENED  BT   ORTH  S  DEATH 

Sportsmen  Uiroughout  the  country  were 
.s.uldeued.  Jan  4.  when  they  learned  of  the 
death  of  Franklin  L  Orth,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  National  Rifle  Association 

James  M  I  Jim  I  Lee  Jr  Dallas  Texits,  lut- 
111,5  director  of  the  N.itlonal  Skeet  Shooting 
AssociAUcn  said.  '  Mr  Orth  will  be  TUssed  by 
all  giin-ownmg  sportsmen  You  Just  don't 
hnd  qualified  people  to  t.tke  his  place  The 
NSSA  Is  indebted  to  the  work  Mr  Orth  has 
done  tor  the  shooting  sports   ' 

Hugh  McKinley.  Vandalla  Ohio.  Amateur 
Trapbhootmg  A.saL>cs«tlon  director,  -^id,  Mr 
Orth  s  death  Is  a  tragic  loss  to  the  NRA  and 
to  every  sportsni.in  in  the  United  Swtes 
The  ATA  offers  Its  Blnct-re  sympathies  It  will 
be  tough  to  fill  his  position   ' 

Charles  Dickey  Riverside  ronn  Natlon.il 
Shooting  Sports  Foundation  director,  said. 
FrankUu  Orth  and  I  were  sincere  personal 
friends  and  hunting  companions  as  well  .t* 
being  associated  :n  the  welfare  of  the  shixu- 
ing  sports  The  entire  shooting  fraternity  has 
suffered  a  tremendous  loss  in  losing  this 
champion  of  the  sportsman  s  causes  Millions 
of  sportsmen  are  Indebted  to  the  many  years 
of  work  that  Franklin  Orih  devoted  to  ul! 
ph.i.ses  of  the  shooting  spori 


RESOLUTIONS  BY  THE  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
ARMY 

•  Mr  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  hLs  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter  > 

Mr  SnCES  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  submit  for  reprinting  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Association  of  the  United  States  Army 
at  its  1969  annual  meeting  This  great 
organization,  which  is  headed  by  the 
Honorable  Frank  Pace,  distinguished 
former  Secretary  of  the  Army,  has  long 
stood  for  patriotic  support  of  the  Na- 
tions  democratic  principles  and  Its 
Armed  Forces 

The  resolutions  follow : 

CFRTinCATlON 

OCTOBEB  15     1969 

I  certify  that  the  Preamble  and  Resolu- 
tions Numbers  1  through  13  were  adopted 
at  the  Annual  Business  Meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States  Army  held 
this  date 

Resolutions  from  previous  years,  specified 
in  Resolution  Number  12,  follow  that  Reso- 
lution. 

ARTHUm  Stmons. 

SecTttary 

Preamble— When  Americans  Close  Ranks 

One  year  ago.  In  the  preamble  to  its  1968 
resolutions,  this  Association  warned  that 
following  the  end  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
there  would  come  "a  period  of  great  chal- 
lenge and  turmoil"  In  which  there  would 
be  a  "clamor  for  imprudent  reductions  In 
our   armed   forces  " 

That  warning  was  not  premature  In  re- 
cent months,  the  clamor  has  exceeded  the 
predictions  of  a  year  ago  The  criticism  per- 
sists even  In  the  face  of  the  plain  fact  that 
American  fighting  men  conUnue  to  be  en- 
gaged In  difficult  and  dangerous  combat  In 
Southeast  Asia 

The  outcry  has  created  a  climate  of  un- 
certainty and  suspicion  that  Imposes  great 
strains  on  the  military  and  gnaws  at  the 
fabric   of   American   society 

This  perilous  course  must  be  reversed  and 
the  national  compaaa  reset  on  a  cours*  that 
reaffirms  the  tradition  of  Americans  closing 
ranks  and  marching  together  in  a  common 
cause. 


The  Association  of  the  United  States  Army 
pledges  its  support  to  the  attainment  of  the 
nations  world-wide  objectives  In  carrying 
out  this  vow.  It  deems  It  essential  to  remind 
critics  that  our  military  and  foreign  policy 
objectives  are  estab.lshed  by  officials  elected 
by  the  people  and  the  duty  of  the  military 
Is  to  carry  out  missions  to  achieve  tho.se 
objectives 

On  the  lioine  Iroiit  the  Association  notes 
with  grave  concern  tnat  the  stability  ol 
AiiierU-an  society  l>  being  severely  strained 
by  conunuing  reckless  and  unreasoned  dis- 
sent It  recopni/es  that  whatever  the  causes 
of  this  feeling  it  will  not  be  dissipated  by 
the  creation  o!  an  equally  ugly  counter- 
movement  m  the  .streets  and  on  the  cam- 
pu.-,es  The  solution  lies  In  patient  reliance 
on  traditional  American  methods:  vigorous 
discu-sslon  of  Issues  raised  by  dissenters 
and  on  even-handed  justice  In  Invoking  the 
law  when  the  opposition  goes  beyond  legal 
1 1  m  1  Is 

The  Association  Is  specifically  concerned 
wuh  unwarranted  criticism  directed  at  the 
niiUtarv  leadership  of  the  nation  and  at  the 
so-called  military-Industrial  complex."  No 
person  or  institution  Is  Immune  to  error 
nor  should  be  exmept  from  honest  censure, 
but  unfounded  criticism  foments  an  atmos- 
phere of  distrust  that  Is  Inimical  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  nation  and  breaks  faith 
with  American  fighting  men  who  are  per- 
forming .so  valiantly  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom There  is  a  vital  need  for  a  contlnous 
program  designed  to  remind  the  American 
people  of  the  duties  and  contrlbutloixs  of 
our  military  leadership  and  of  the  essential 
role  of  American  Industry  In  providing  the 
nations  armed  forces  with  the  tools  neces- 
sary to  insure  adequate  military  security. 

The  Association  of  the  United  States 
Army,  confident  In  the  American  publics 
historic  ability  to  study  both  sides  of  the 
Issues  and  then  to  decide  wisely  in  the 
nation  s  best  Interest,  pledges  to  devote  Us 
resources  to  such  a  program  in  the  monthJ* 
and  years  ahead 

In  support  of  this  program  and  with  the 
firm  conviction  that  never  before  In  our 
history  has  America  had  a  greater  need  for 
a  citizenry  which  understands  the  vital 
challenges  that  confront  us,  the  Association 
of  the  United  States  Army  adopts  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  In  lU  1969  Annual 
Meeting  assembled 

No  1  Level  of  Combat  Readiness 
Tlie  United  States  and  the  Free  World 
continue  to  face  an  indeterminate  period  of 
mternaUonal  tension  highlighted  by  com- 
munist-exploited political  Instability,  In- 
cluding aggression  and  Insurgency  In  South- 
east Asia,  and  backed  by  massive  and  diver- 
sified military  jwwer.  International  stability 
and  order  require  a  level  of  armed  forces- 
In-belng  commensurate  with  our  world-wide 
responslbiliUes  The  national  military  policy 
of  the  United  States  requires  a  strategy 
which  Includes  deterrence,  collective  security 
and  flexible  response,  and  which  employs  ap- 
propriate elements  of  military  power  to  help 
counter  any  threat. 

Expansion  of  the  Active  Army  has  been 
necessary  to  Insure  the  preservation  of  In- 
dependent non-communist  countries  and  to 
meet  communist  aggression,  as  Is  being  done 
in  Southeast  Asia  where  our  soldiers  con- 
tinue to  fight  gallantly.  The  well-trained, 
adequately  equipped  and  combat-ready  Re- 
serve and  National  Guard  components  of  our 
Army  are  essential  to  the  security  of  the 
United  SUtes  United  States  Army  unlU  and 
advisory  groups  deployed  In  key  areas  over- 
seas, and  those  maintained  In  the  strategic 
reserve,  must  be  sufficient  to  cope  with  crises 
In  widely  separated  areas. 

The  aidvent  of  mutual  nuclear  deterrence 
Increases  the  possibility  of  non-nuclear  com- 
bat, with  the  attendant  requirement  for 
continued    emphasis    on.    and    Improvement 
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of  United  States  Army  capabilities  in  con- 
ventional and  counter-Insurgency  warfare. 

The  United  States,  as  the  leading  power 
m  the  Free  World,  provides  modem,  com- 
bat-rcidy  forces  to  support  United  States' 
and  Free  World  strategy  to  deter  or  stop 
apuresision  at  any  level  or  scale  of  armed 
conflict. 

We  therefore  resolve  that  In  order  to  ful- 
fill Its  key  role  In  defending  the  United 
States  and  reinforcing  Free  World  security, 
the  United  States  Army.  Including  the  Re- 
serve and  National  Guard  components,  be 
maintained  at  sufficient  strength  to  provide 
modem,  well-trained  and  well-equipped 
forces  capable  of  meeting  our  national  com- 
mitments. 

No.  2   Support  of  Army  ROTC  Program 

The  military  security  of  the  United  States 
Is  largely  dependent  upon  edfcated  and 
trained  leadership.  The  Army  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  program  is  a  positive 
contributor  to  this  need.  It  Is  a  source  of 
young,  well-trained  men,  experienced  In 
citizenship,  leadership  and  self-dlsclpUne. 
All  of  the  traits  developed  in  the  ROTC  pro- 
gram are  requisites  to  the  qualifications  of  a 
commissioned  officer  of  the  United  States 
Army. 

The  ROTC  program  presently  provides  at 
least  half  of  the  commlssloneu  officers  who 
enter  the  Army  each  year.  Approximately 
300  educational  Institutions  participate  In 
this  program,  which  last  year  had  an  enroll- 
ment of  more  than  150.000  cadets.  These  In- 
stitutions are  representative  of  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  American  life  Including  all  geo- 
graphic, economic,  social,  ethnic  and  educa- 
tional disciplines  which  are  a  vital  part  of 
our  society  and  national  Image. 

To  clarify  existing  misconceptions  restat- 
ing from  a  lack  of  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  purpose  and  vital  Importance 
of  ROTC,  It  Is  necessary  to  educate  and  In- 
form the  pubUc  of  the  compelling  need  for 
the  continued  existence  of  the  ROTC  pro- 
gram which  provides  the  hlgh-callber  lead- 
ers so  necessary  to  the  military  establlsli- 
ment. 

It  is  Imperative  that  all  Americans  recog- 
nize the  need  for  the  ROTC  program  as  a 
means  of  providing  well-educated,  free- 
thinking  and  capable  leaders  for  the  armed 
forces. 

We  therefore  resolve  to  support  the  con- 
cept and  purpose  of  the  Army  ROTC  program 
and  to  support  an  active  campaign  publiciz- 
ing Its  continuing  need  and  Importance  to 
our  national  defense  and  the  preservation  of 
our  way  of  life. 

No.  3.  EQuriT  IN  Service  Pat 
The   present   communist  threat,  with  Its 
many  forms  of  potential  aggression,  requires 
the  United  States  to  maintain  a  variety  c* 
responses. 

Modem  weapons  of  advanced  design  de- 
mand new  techniques  of  employment,  which 
In  turn  need  highly  skilled  and  trained  pro- 
fessional people  to  operate  and  maintain 
them.  To  have  less  than  the  best  available 
skUU  and  mature  Judgment  would  be  expen- 
sive and  possibly  disastrous. 

The  need  to  attract  and  retain  our  most 
highly  educated  and  trained  citizens  for  the 
military  service  is  a  continuing  one.  Loyalty 
and  dedication  can  never  be  completely  re- 
warded by  monetary  and  other  benefits.  How- 
ever, much  can  be  done  to  offset  tbe  hard- 
ships Imposed  by  a  military  career  through 
making  monetary  compensation  and  otber 
benefits  as  nearly  equitable  u  possible  wttb 
comparable  civilian  skills,  education  and  re- 
sponsibilities. PlnanoUl  hardships  Unpoeed 
by  creeping  Inflation  In  our  present  economy, 
the  ever-splrallnc  cost  ol  education  and  high 
Industrial  ftfr^*"^  for  apedallsts  trained  in 

the  service  are  reetUtlnc  In  increasing  1< 

of  military  penonneL 


Further,  the  once-attractive  retirement 
benefits  of  the  mlUtary  services  are  disap- 
pearing through  inflation  and  the  limitations 
Imposed  by  the  federal  government  on  re- 
tired pay  computation. 

Corrective  measures  should  be  taken  to 
maintain  and  support  restoration  of  the  his- 
toric system  of  computing  pay  of  retired  per- 
sonnel on  the  basis  of  current  active  duty 
rates. 

Another  area  of  inequity  is  in  flight  pay  for 
aviation  warrant  officers.  In  aviation  units, 
warrant  officers  and  company  grade  officers 
fly  side  by  side,  experiencing  the  same  risks 
and  facing  the  same  responsibilities.  Equali- 
zation of  flight  pay  would  slgnifiantly  im- 
prove retention  of  warrant  officers. 

The  Dual  Compensation  Act  also  discrim- 
inates against  the  rertlred  regular  Army  offi- 
cer m  federal  employment. 

We  therefc»e  resolve  that  existing  inequi- 
ties in  pay  policies  be  eliminated.  These  In- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to,  the  following: 

(1)'  The  relationship  of  retired  pay  to  ac- 
tive duty  pay. 

(2)  Equal    risk    flight    pay    for    warrant 

officers. 

(3)  The  Ehial  Compensation  Act  as  It  dis- 
criminates against  retired  regular  officers  in 
federal  employment. 

We  further  resolve  to  continue  to  support 
strongly  a  modernization  of  the  mllHary  pay 
system  that  will  provide  remuneration  com- 
parable to  that  of  civilians  of  equal  skill, 
education  and  responsibility. 

No.  4.  MiwrABT.  Familt.  akb  Off-Post 

HOUSXNO 

The  provision  of  decent,  adequate  and  liv- 
able housing  for  military  personnel  is  an  im- 
portant factor  m  maintaining  morale  and 
in  retaining  the  skilled  mUitary  personnel 
reqtilred  for  maintaining  effective  United 
States  military  forces  Moreover,  In  overseas 
areas  where  dependents  are  permitted  to  ac- 
company military  personnel  the  best  possible 
housing  should  be  provided. 

On-poBt  botislng  and  furnishings  should 
conform  to  satisfactory  standards.  Where  on- 
post  botislng  does  not  exist,  clvlUan  housing 
should  be  oCTered  by  the  United  States  Army, 
utilizing  a  workable  rental  guarantee  pro- 
gram. We  further  believe  that  aU  off-post 
housing  sboiUd  be  available  to  everyone, 
regardless  of  race,  color,  creed  or  national 
origin. 

We  therefore  resolve: 

(1)  That  this  organlxation  Indorse  and 
support  all  actions  essential  to  acquire  suf- 
ficient funds  to  provide  appropriate  housing 
for  military  personnel,  world-wide. 

(3)  That  this  organization  support  the  idea 
that  wbera  aufBcient  and  adequate  on-poet 
housing  does  not  exist  in  overseas  bases,  con- 
tractual arrangements  should  be  made  to  pro- 
vide off-post  taousing  for  mUitary  personnel 
and  their  dependents  in  nearby  civilian  com- 
munities, such  housing  to  conform  com- 
pletely to  United  States  standards. 

(3)  Tbat  this  organization  support — in  tbe 
strongest  possible  manner — the  concept  that 
all  (dr-post  hovislng  should  be  free  of  any 
vestige  of  discrimination  because  of  race, 
color,  creed  or  national  origin. 

No.  5.  Ddxnss  Aoanfffr  Ballistic  Missiles 
AMO  AimcaAFT 

The  Association  of  the  United  States  Army 
has  continuously  supported  an  adequate  air 
defense  for  the  United  States  and  has  recog- 
nized the  need  for  deployment  of  an  anti- 
ballistic  missile  defense  system, 

A  posittve  step  has  been  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  tbe  United  SUtes  to  direct  the 
initial  deployment  of  the  Safeguard  system, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  Congress. 

Aiw/Mig  other  actions  taken  in  respect  to 
air  defense  during  the  past  year,  there  has 
been  a  reduction  in  the  Army's  contribution 
to  the  defense  against  manned  bombera  by 


the  inactlvatlon  of  a  number  of  Hercules 
mtssUe  sites.  At  the  same  time,  deployment 
of  VtUcan  and  Chaparral  mlssUe  units  has 
added  to  the  air  defense  capability  of  the  field 
army.  The  effectiveness  of  air  defense  weap- 
ons, guns  and  missiles,  as  demonstrated  in 
Southeast  Asia,  points  out  the  necessity  of 
these  weapons  In  the  defense  of  the  field 
army  and  critical  installations  against  an 
enemy  equipped  with  large  numbers  and 
types  of  combat  aircraft  capable  of  being 
employed  against  ground  targets.  The 
SAM-D,  now  under  advanced  development,  is 
presently  the  best  answer  to  defense  against 
very  low-altitude  aircraft  and  tactical  bal- 
listic missiles  and  will  provide  a  highly  mo- 
bile, multiple  engagement  defense  capability 
for  use  by  the  field  army. 

The  potential  threat  to  the  United  States 
continues  to  Include  manned  bombers  as 
well  as  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles. 
These  bombers  could  be  converted  super- 
sonic transports  in  addition  to  existing  me- 
dium- and  long-range  bombers  with  air  re- 
fueling capability.  Considering  these  threats, 
the  principle  of  defense  In  depth  remains 
essential  to  an  effective  air  defense  of  the 
United  States, 

We  therefore  resolve: 

(1)  To  indorse  the  favorable  action  of 
Congress  to  authorize  the  deployment  of  the 
Safeguard  system  as  a  protection  for  a  mini- 
mum number  of  retaliatory  offensive  mis- 
siles, as  defense  against  an  accidental  missile 
launch  from  outside  of  the  United  States 
and  as  minimum  protection  against  possi- 
ble future  blackmail  by  unsophisticated  nu- 
clear powers, 

(2)  To  urge  the  maintaining  of  strong  air 
defenses  of  the  United  States  based  upon  a 
balanced  force  of  area  defenses  by  flghter- 
Interceptors  and  terminal  surface-to-air  mis- 
sile defenses  against  bombers. 

(3)  To  favor  expedited  action  to  complete 
research  and  development  of  the  SAM-D 
weapon  system. 

(4)  To  urge  an  increased  effort  to  im- 
prove the  field  army  air-defense  capability 
through  interim  deployment  of  Vulcan  and 
Chaparral  units  until  the  SAM-D  system 
becomes  operational,  and  the  continued  de- 
velopment of  advanced  antiaircraft  gun  sys- 
tems to  complement  the  SAM-D  defense 
against  low-flying  aircraft  and  tactical  bal- 
listic missiles. 

No,    6.    MiLrrABT-ClviLLAN    Defense    Team 

In  an  era  of  world  tensions  and  the  pre- 
carious balance  of  power  in  which  we  are 
now  living,  the  continued  superiority  of  the 
equipment  and  capability  of  our  armed 
forces  over  those  of  potential  enemies  is 
essential  to  the  defense  of  our  country  and 
the  free  world. 

To  obtain  the  most  modem  equipment 
available  requires  contributions  of  effort  on 
the  part  of  many  elements  of  our  nation. 
Including  the  military.  Industrial,  labor, 
academic,  scientific  and  political. 

The  military  must  establish  realistic  and 
feasible  requirements  based  on  the  needs  of 
a  modern  army. 

Our  universities,  colleges  and  the  scientific 
community  have  played  a  vital  role  In  con- 
tributing to  scientific  and  technological 
advancements. 

Further,  a  strong  Industrial  base  capable 
of  developing  and  producing  effective  and 
reliable  materiel  and  equipment  Is  neces- 
sary to  our  national  survival. 

In  addition,  the  American  working  man 
has  consistently  produced  the  finest  mate- 
riel for  our  fighting  men. 

Finally,  the  teamwork  generated  by  each 
of  these  elements  and  backed  by  the  far- 
sighted  poUtical  support  required  to  fund 
this  Impwtant  effort  has  aUowed  the  United 
States  to  successfully  achieve  Its  objectives 
in  all  of  the  conflicts  in  which  It  has  been 
Involved  by  providing  well-motivated  troops 
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with      the      most      modern      and      i-iItMti'.e 
pquipmeiii 

We  therelore  resolve  th.it  the  Association 
oi  the  Cnited  States  Army  strongly  support 
the  principle  of  the  miutary-lndiisuy-lttbijr. 
Bcademic-scieniinc  and  political  team  so 
that  United  States  servicemen  can  be  as- 
sured they  win  not  be  outgunned  by  any 
tut  lire  enemy 

No      7      At  t-VOLVNTEER    ARMV 

Throughout  the  history  or  the  Vniuil 
Si:.;es  mlUtarv-  security  has  depended  up<in 
the  willingness  of  all  able-bodied  citizens  to 
serve  in  the  armed  forces  either  aa  volun- 
teers or  through  some  form  of  selecil'.c 
service  when  the  necessity  has  arisen 

It  Is  recognized  that  the  present  selectuo 
service  system  has  accomplished  the  follow- 

il)  Provided  sufficient  manpower  to  ilic 
active  Army  to  enable  It  to  accomplish  the 
varied  and  difficult  missions  with  which  it 
has  t)een  charged 

i2)  Increased  the  number  of  voluntary 
enlistmenifi  for  longer  periods  among  those 
who  perhaps  would  not  hive  considered 
military  service  had  there  been  no  select  In  e 
service  obligation 

i3i  Insured  the  availability  of  Individ- 
uals with  varied  sltills  and  experience  vlt  il 
to  the  mission  of  the  Arm\ 

i4i  Provided  a  source  of  trained  man- 
power for  Army  Reserve  and  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  forces  and  has  created  a  res- 
ervoir of  battle-experienced  citizens  who 
could  be  counted  on  In  any  emergency  re- 
quiring rapid  expansion  of  the  armed  forces 

It  Is  recognized  that  under  future  cir- 
cumstances which  might  place  a  lower  man- 
p  wer  requirement  on  the  Army,  an  all- 
volunteer  system  of  service  could  be  prac- 
ticable and  desirable  However.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  personnel  requirements  un- 
der present  conditions  could  be  maintained 
through  an  all-volunteer  system  With  an 
all-volunteer  Army,  it  would  t)e  essential 
to  provide  a  back-up  of  trained  reserve 
elements  In  larger  numbers  than  now  exist 
to  Insure  an  effective  force  sufficient  to 
meet  any  national  emergency 

We  therefore  resolve  to  support  the  con- 
Unuatlon  of  a  selective  service  system  as 
long  as  required,  to  function  m  cimcert  with 
a  strong  volunteer  system 

No  8  RrriaED  Militaby  Pjjisonnel 
In  view  of  the  ever-iucreaslng  numbers  oJ 
retired  military  personnel.  It  Is  desirable  that 
their  interest  in  the  Army  be  maintained 
Their  special  Itnowledge.  experience  and  loy- 
alty should  be  better  utilized  by  the  United 
States  government  and  the  Army. 

We  therefore  resolve  that  the  Association 
of  the  United  St*te»  Army  continue  to  in- 
dorse and  support  the  removal  of  UmlUtlons 
on  the  employment  of  retired  mUlt*ry  per- 
•onnel   by  the  federal  government;   and 

Wo  further  restate  the  position  of  our 
AUSA  president  that  thU  great  number  of 
retired  military,  both  enlisted  and  comnila- 
sloned.  b«  used  for  the  betterment  of  our 
country  through  an  eOective  overall  pl»n  and 
program  devised  to  Insure  utUlzaUon  of 
these  men  and  women;  and 

We  ftirther  reaolTe  that,  In  the  Interest 
of  providing  assistance  to  retiring  and  re- 
tired personnel,  the  AUSA  urge  Department 
of  the  Army  to  continue  the  Retired  Activi- 
ties Program  and  expand  it  as  conditions 
warrant. 

No.  9  The  Onk-A«mt  Concxit 
The  Association  of  the  United  States  Army 
continues  to  recognize  the  concept  of  "One- 
Army "  compoaed  or  the  active  Army,  the 
Army  National  Ouard  and  the  Army  Re- 
serve. 

There   Is   a  continuing   need   for  National 


Oiiircl  and  Reser\e  furccs  properly  org.i- 
iii^cd  trained  and  equipped  and  ready  to 
.-upptri  the  active  .\riiiy  ui  present  and  ui- 
lurc  comnmment.s 

lo  maintain  the  required  level  of  opera- 
tioiiiil  readiness  and  to  Insure  a  smooth 
iran^ition  to  active  duty  ot  Army  National 
Guard  and  Army  Reserve  units,  mobiliza- 
tion designees  ami  other  IndUldUKl  reserv- 
ists ever*  etiort  must  be  made  to  provide 
needeci  equipment,  teclinual  support  and 
provisl  >iis  tor  training  and  parlii.  ipallon  In 
maneuvers  and  neld  training  exercises. 

We  Uurelore  re-olve  to  continue  our 
-irong  support  of  Army  N.itlonal  Guard  and 
.^riuj  Reserve  lorce.s  a.s  vli.il  ami  esstiitlal 
n.-mbcrsol   Uie  One-Army  team. 


Nk  10  SfMiiiirY  Oper.^tions  and  Muitary 
Assistance 
In  order  to  prevent  or  defeat  ci  nimunlst- 
insplred  insurgency  in  developing  nations 
It  IS  neces-ary  to  promote  stability  by  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  internal  securltv 
and  by  encouragin?  and  -.upporiing  those 
nations  m  the  achievement  of  needed  social 
economic  and  poiiwcal  reforms  The  inter- 
nal security  of  developing  nations  Is  bsisi- 
(-ally  the  responsibility  ol  their  own  police. 
inlllt«rv  or  paramllltarv   forces 

Through  the  use  of  stabilitv  operation-! 
and  the  Military  A.s.sistance  Program,  the 
United  States  Army  can  do  much  to  deter 
threats  to  peace  by  helping  small  develop- 
ing nations  meet  cjnimunlst  aggres.sion  and 
in  the  maintenance  of  internal  security  and 
stabilitv  These  programs  provide  an  op- 
pfirtunry  for  developing  nations  to  acceler- 
ate their  social,  economic  and  political  prog- 
ress They  also  promote  the  foreign  policy, 
national  security  and  strategic  objectives  of 
the  United  States 

The  United  States  Army  is  deeply  involved 
in  the  Military  Assistance  Program  and  has 
taken  positive  steps  to  deal  with  communist- 
inspired  Insurgency  by  designating  stability 
of)eratlons  as  one  of  Its  principal  missions 

We  therefore  resolve  that  the  Association 
of  the  United  Stales  Army  Indorse  and  sup- 
port the  Army's  stability  operations  and 
Military  Assistance  Program  a«  a  measure 
of  a&slstlng.  at  their  request,  friendly  de- 
veloping nations  In  preventing  or  defeating 
aggression,  and  urge  the  full  exploitation  of 
our  mllltarv  capabilities  for  such  asslstane* 

No    11    AovANiiD  DEORi-t  I.N  Military  Arf  and 
Science 

The  program  for  awarding  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Military  Art  and  Science  to  quali- 
fied graduates  of  the  U  S  Army  Command 
and  General  Staff  College  .Is  a  tangible 
recognition  of  the  need  for  stimulating  mili- 
tary scholarship  within  the  Army. 

The  brtjader  significance  of  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  this  degree  Ilea  In  the  pro- 
grams  explicit  recognition  of  military  art 
and  science  as  the  learned  discipline  of  the 
military  profession.  In  Its  assertion  that  this 
discipline  is  worthy  of  serious  scholastic 
study  by  the  academic  community,  and  in 
the  promise  that  such  recognition  will  lead  to 
formal  academic  accreditation  of  the  college 
and  Its  educational  programs. 

We  therefore  resolve  that  the  Association 
of  the  United  States  Army  Indorse  and  sup- 
port the  proposal  to  authorize  the  com- 
mandant of  the  Command  and  General  Staff 
College  to  confer  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Military  Art  and  Science  (MMAS)  upon 
qualified  graduates  of  that  Institution 

No    13   Continuing  Resolutions 
Ten  resolutions  adopted  at  preceding  an- 
nual meetings  are  still  valid  and  remain  In 
force 

We  therefore  resolve  that  the  following 
continuing  resolutions  receive  the  full  sup- 
port of  every  member  of  the  Association  of 
the  United  States  Army 


Principles  of  Freedom 

Modern  Equipment  and  Tactical  Mobility 

Re.se. irch  and  Development 

United  States  Military  Academy 

Civil  Defense 

Strategic  Airlift  and  Seallfi 

Army  Civilian  Employees 

National  and  Post  Cemeteries 

Medical  and  Dental  Care 

Retirement  Pay  Credit  for  Enlisted  Men 

Principies    or  Freedom 
Whereas,   the   rinht   ot   peaceable   as.-embly 
is  one  of  the  most  cherished  rights  guaran- 
teed bv  the  founding  fathers  of  this  nation; 
and 

Whereas,  it  is  a  right  for  which  today 
thou.-andj  of  younn  Americans  are  standing 
Kuard  to  protect  at  danger  polnu  around 
the  world  and  are  fighting  and  dying  m 
Vietnam,  and 

Whereas,  the  right  to  disagree  also  Is  a 
cherished  right,  but  it  is  accompanied  by 
a  corollary  that  this  is  a  nation  wherein  the 
majority  rules,  and  those  who  disagree  must 
do  so  under  due  process  of  law  and  not 
violate  the  principle  of  freedom  which  the 
gr'-at  majority  accept:  and 

Whereas,  in  this  nation  today  we  have 
small  minorities  which  have  uJed  the  right 
to  disagree  as  a  cloak  to  participate  In 
flagrant  demonstrations  which  violate  the 
principle  ol  liberty  under  law;  and 

Whereas,  by  their  actions  and  their  state- 
ments, such  demonsuatlons  of  the  minori- 
ties cun.-<titute  a  clear  and  present  danger  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority and  in  some  Instances  they  have  ap- 
(jroached  treason,  and 

Whereas,  such  Irresponsible  actions  of 
some  groups  have  furnished  the  material 
which  could  damage  national  morale,  pro- 
V  ide  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  and  grist 
lor  the  enemy's  propaganda  machinery; 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Association  of  the  United  States  Army,  whose 
membership  Is  compoeed  of  military  and 
civilians  alike,  reatflrms  that  the  rights  of 
all  must  be  protected  and  preserved,  and  also 
declares  that  the  will  of  the  people  must  pre- 
vail to  preserve  and  protect  the  foundation 
stones  of  our  government,  our  way  of  life, 
and  our  civilization;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States  Army  continue  lt.s 
elTorts  to  instill  In  all  Americans  a  deep  sense 
of  responsibility  as  individual  citizens,  a 
profound  sense  of  patriotism,  and  willingness 
to  fight  to  preserve  our  freedom  and  our  way 
of  life,  not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  all 
generations  to  come.  (Resolution  No.  6. 
1965) 

Modern  Equipment  and  Tactical  Mobility 
We  therefore  resolve  to  urge  the  fullest 
possible  exploitation  of  tactical  mobility  by 
the  Army,  with  special  stress  on  the  develop- 
ment of  air  vehicles  capable  of  extending  the 
combat  effectiveness  of  airmobile  units. 

We  further  resolve  that  procurement  of  the 
most  modern  aircraft,  weapons  and  equip- 
ment for  the  United  States  Army  should  be 
continued  at  a  level  to  Insure  sufficient  stocks 
of  superior  materiel  to  deter  or  defeat  any 
potential  enemy    (Resolution  No.  3,  1968) 

Reseasch  and  Diviixjpmtnt 
We  therefore  resolve  to  support  restoration 
of  basic  and  advanced  res«arch  and  explora- 
tory development  portions  of  military  budg- 
ets to  a  level  adequate  to  provide  those 
major  new  weapon  systems  necessary  to 
achieve  and  maintain  the  qualitative  su- 
periority of  the  United  States  armed  forces. 
(Resolution  No    3,  1968) 

Unitxd  Statts  Militabt  Acaoemt 
We  therefore  resolve  to  continue  and  em- 
phasize a  program  to  encourage  outstanding 
youth   to  seek  appointments  to  the  United 
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States  Military  Academy  and  to  search  for 
new  Ideas  leading  to  Its  further  development 
and  effectiveness.  (Resolution  No.  8,  1968) 

Ch'il  DErtKSE 
Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
Assocl.itlon  of  the  U.S.  Army  supports  civil 
defense  authorities  In  their  efforts  to  provide 
the  American  people  with  adequate  shelter 
.igalnst  the  effects  of  nuclear  attack.  (Resolu- 
tion No.  6.  1967) 

Strategic  Airlift  and  Sealift 
Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  actions 
be  taken  to  provide  continued  Improvements 
In.  and  sufHclent  amounts  of.  strategic  air- 
lift and  fast  deployment  logistic  ships  for 
sealift  to  meet  the  operational  needs  for 
support  of  US  Army  force?.  (Resolution  No. 
9,  1967) 

Armt  Civilian  Employees 
Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  this 
Association  extends  special  commendation 
and  gratitude  to  the  civilian  employees  of 
the  Army  and  recommends  that  dynamic  ca- 
reer programs  be  maintained  to  recruit,  re- 
tain and  encourage  the  continued  service  of 
dedicated  public  servants  In  consonance  with 
the  command  responsibilities  and  missions 
of  the  U.S.  Army.   (Resolution  No.   11,  1967) 

National  and  Post  Cemeteries 
Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  It  is 
the  considered  opinion  of  the  Association 
of  the  U.S.  Army  that  the  best  Intereste  of 
the  nation  and  the  members  of  our  armed 
forces  and  their  dependents  will  be  served 
by  the  expansion  of  national  and  post  cem- 
etery faclUtles  Immediately  to'  Insure  that 
the  members  of  our  armed  forces  who  have 
served  honorably  will  be  provided  a  resting 
place  In  a  military  cemetery  as  a  tribute  to 
their  service.  (Resolution  No.  14,  1967) 

Medical  and  Dental  Care 
Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Association  of  the  United  States  Army  re- 
quests the  Department  of  Defense  to  take 
action  to  provide  adequate  medical  and  den- 
tal care  for  dependents  of  active  duty  per- 
sonnel and  eligible  retired  personnel,  In- 
cluding adequate  faclUtles  for  this  purpose. 
(ResoluUon  No.  13, 1964.) 

RrrniEMENT  Pat  Credit  roB  Enlisted  Mkk 
Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  this 
Association  encourage  and  Indorse  measures 
which  will  permit  enlisted  personnel  to  re- 
ceive credit  for  Inactive  reserve  duty  prior 
to  1  June  1958  for  retirement  pay  purposes. 
(Resolution  No.  15.  1964.) 

BESOLtmONS  COMMmEE.  1969 
CHAIRMAN 

Col.  Dan  E.  Craig,  USA  Ret.,  Port  Rlley- 
Central  Kansas-Victory  Division  Chapter. 

MEMBERS 

Col.  Ray  Bagley.  USA  Ret ,  Mother  Lode 
Chapter. 

SGM  Everett  M.  Bailey,  USA  Ret..  George 
Washington  Chapter. 

Mr.  Dales  M.  Boatman,  Southern  Arizona 
Chapter. 

LTC  David  P.  Boyd.  Jr..  USAR.  Albuquerque 
Chapter. 

LTC  Robert  W.  Dorsey,  USAB,  Dallas 
Chapter. 

EG  William  J.  Gallagher.  PARNG  Ret., 
Bltie  Mountain  Chapter. 

Col  John  W.  Oswalt,  USA  Ret..  Port  Worth, 
Chapter. 

Col.  Peter  S.  Peca,  USA  Pet.,  Buckeye 
Cliapter. 

Mr.  J.  Francis  Raimch,  Fort  Monmouth 
Chapter. 

Col.  Ralph  Saenz,  USA  Ret.,  Southwest 
Oklahoma  Chapter. 


SOM  John  W.  Whltlock.  USA  Ret 
Bragg  Chapter. 


HON.  O.  HARROLD  CARSWEIX 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIBLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  warm  and 
sincere  congratulations  have  been  ex- 
tended to  the  Honorable  G.  Harrold 
Carswell  and  to  all  the  members  of  his 
family  for  the  merited  recognition  which 
has  been  given  to  him  as  Florida's  first 
nominee  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  I  am 
one  of  those  who  have  been  privileged  to 
know  Judge  Carswell  throughout  his  ca- 
reer, from  his  initial  appointment  as  U.S. 
Attorney,  through  his  service  as  District 
Federal  Judge  and,  subsequently,  as 
Judge  of  the  5th  U.S.  Circuit  Court.  His 
work  In  each  of  these  responsible  posi- 
tions has  been  effective  and  his  ability 
unquestioned.  Throughout  his  career,  he 
has  given  outstanding  ser\'ice  and  his  fit- 
ness for  the  highest  Court  of  the  land  has 
been  established  beyond  doubt.  We  in 
Florida  are  particularly  proud  of  our  fel- 
low citizen  and  happy  for  the  recognition 
which  has  been  extended  to  him.  I  am 
confident  that  his  contributions  wUl  im- 
prove the  decisions  and  the  standing  of 
the  Court. 

NATIONAL  JAYCEE  WEEK  AND  50TH 
BIRTHDAY 

(Mr.  HENDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
week  of  January  18  has  been  designated 
as  National  Jaycee  Week.  This  fine  and 
dynamic  organization  is  celebrating  Its 
50th  birthday  this  year. 

Last  week  I  had  the  pleasure  of  spend- 
ing a  couple  of  hours  with  the  president 
of  one  of  the  local  Jaycee  clubs  In  my  dis- 
trict. He  took  me  to  meet  some  of  his 
friends,  who  like  him,  were  young  busi- 
ness and  professional  men  In  his  com- 
munity. They  Included  the  operators  of  a 
paint  store,  a  dentist,  an  optometrist. 
Without  exception,  these  were  keen, 
progressive  minded  Individuals.  Most 
were  members  of  the  Jaycees  and  were,  I 
believe,  typical  of  that  organization. 

Over  the  years,  as  I  have  observed  it  In 
operation,  I  have  been  greatly  Impressed 
with  Its  dedication  to  community  service 
and  the  development  and  encouragement 
of  leadership  by  young  men. 

Individual  Jaycee  projects  in  various 
communities  have  made  remarkable 
contributions  to  community  progress. 

Jaycee  programs  such  as  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Award— DSA— the  Out- 
standing Yoimg  Farmer  Award — OYF— 
the  Ten  Outstanding  Young  Men— 
TOYM — and  others  have  recognized, 
encouraged,  and  developed  leadership 
and  leadership  training. 

The  organization  has  kept  Its  youth 
and  vitality  and  Insured  the  Influx  of  new 
blood  and  new  ideas  by  limiting  Its  mem- 
bership to  the  young  men  between  the 
ages  of  21  to  35. 

In  these  days  when  It  Is  somehow  con- 
sidered old  fashioned  to  profess  openly 


,  Braxton  and  unashamedly  a  deei>seated  faith  in 
God,  a  belief  In  the  soundness  of  the  free 
enterprise  economic  system,  in  the  basic 
brotherhood  of  all  men,  and  a  dedication 
to  the  concept  of  a  government  of  laws 
rather  than  of  men,  the  Jaycees  stand , 
out  like  a  beacon  to  remind  us  that  not 
all  of  our  Nation's  young  men  have 
"dropped  out  and  turned  on." 

Congratulations  to  one  of  our  finest 
civic  organizations. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SPEfclAL  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  INVESTIGATIONS. 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE.  TO  SIT 
TODAY 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce be  permitted  to  sit  at  2  o'clock 
this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 


CANDY  LABELING  ACT,  1970 

iMr.  ROONEry  of  Permsj'lvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Permsylvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  great  controversy  and  much 
concern  surround  the  issue  of  cigarette 
smoking  and  health.  On  one  point,  at 
least,  both  the  antlsmoklng  forces  and 
the  cigarette  Industry  find  themselves 
in  agreement.  Both  agree  that  cigarette 
promotions  should  not  be  directed  at 
children. 

Yet  it  Is  not  necessary  to  search  for 
very  long  to  find  candy  cigarettes  In  the 
marketplace  packaged  and  promoted  to 
simulate  cigarettes  and  to  encourage 
very  small  children  to  Imitate  the  smok- 
ing habits  of  adults. 

I  am  convinced  this  type  of  appeal  Is 
wrong.  Therefore.  I  am  introducing  to- 
day a  bill  I  believe  Is  a  vitally  Important 
legislative  proposal,  the  Candy  Cigarett* 
Act  of  1970.  It  Is  designed  to  halt  the 
packaging  and  promotion  of  candy  ciga- 
rettes to  simulate  real  cigarettes,  or  In 
any  way  associate  candy  with  cigarettes. 

Children  are  Invited  to  consume  a  wide 
variety  of  candy  cigarette  brands — they 
can  choose  "Salems,"  or  "L.  &  M.  lOO's," 
or  "Marlboro."  or  "Kent,"  or  any  o."  the 
familiar  brands  of  real  cigarettes.  While 
such  promotions  are  directed  at  the  very 
young,  Federal  and  State  agencies  and 
private  organizations  expend  vast  sums 
to  make  th«  youth  of  our  Nation  aware 
of  the  potential  health  hazards  associ- 
ated with  smoking.  The  tobacco  indus- 
try, itself,  has  sought  to  avoid  making 
special  appeals  to  the  young  in  promot- 
ing Its  product. 

Congress  is  presently  nearing  the  com- 
pletion of  Its  consideration  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling 
and  Advertising  Act  of  1965,  which  con- 
tains additional  provisions  to  assure  that 
children  will  not  be  unduly  exposed  to 
cigarette  advertisements. 
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Those  who  manufacture  candy  ciK- 
arette  simulating  cigarettes  made  of  to- 
bacco thereby  Indirectly  encourage  the 
smoking  of  real  cigarettes  by  the  youth 
of  the  Nation.  It  is  essential  that  they 
be  similarly  restricted 

Congressional  legislation  is  tlie  only 
auiswer. 

While  the  tobacco  Industry,  aware  of 
Its  responsibibties.  Is  opposed  to  the  mar- 
keting of  candy  clparettes  and  ha^ 
wished  for  a  number  of  years  to  procure 
Its  end;  it  cannot  do  the  job  alone  As 
the  law  of  trademarks  now  stands,  it  is 
not  clear  that  the  manufacturers  of  cig- 
arettes could  successfully  sue  those 
candy  manufacturers  who  are  busy  re- 
producing cigarette  trademarks  on  the 
packages  of  such  a  dissimilar  product  as 
candy  cigarettes.  In  any  event,  neither 
the  tobacco  lndustr>-  nor  anyone  else  in 
the  private  sector  can  halt  the  sale  of 
candy  cigarettes  if  the  manufacturer 
avoids  reproducins;  on  the  package  any 
trademark  actually  used  in  connection 
with  cigarettes. 

Nor  may  this  matter  be  left  to  the 
States.  The  cigarette  and  health  contro- 
versy IS  a  national  problem  that  the  Con- 
gress has  twice  found  necessary  to  deal 
with  on  the  national  level  Candy  ciga- 
rettes are  a  small  but  important  and  In- 
tegral part  of  this  whole  controversy 

The  responsibility  In  this  area  clearly 
lies  with  the  Congress 

This  bill  I  am  introducing  today  Is 
ver>-  carefully  drawn  to  effect  Its  stated 
purpose  and  no  more 

It  will  only  apply  to  those  manufac- 
turers who  market  candy  cigarettes.  It 
will  not  in  any  way  deprive  even  those 
manufacturers  of  the  nght  to  market 
any  kind  of  candy  they  wish.  The  chil- 
dren of  America  will  still  be  able  to  enjoy 
their  favorite  candy  The  only  effect  of 
the  bill  will  be  to  remove  from  the  candy 
counters  and  from  advertising  all  pack- 
age labeling  or  promotional  material 
which  reproduce  or  simulate  the  trade- 
marks of  any  brand  of  cigarette,  or  which 
In  any  other  way  associates  the  eating  of 
candy  with  actual  smoking  of  tobacco 
cigarettes. 

In  my  view,  this  bill  is  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  the  children  of  this  country. 
For  their  sake.  I  respectfully  request  that 
all  members  of  this  body  give  the  bill 
their  most  thoughtful  and  careful  at- 
tention. 

HR  15497 
An  act  to  further  the  general  iiealth  and  Ael- 
fare  by  reg'ilatlnp;  the  s«:e  to  children  and 
to  the  general  public  of  candy  products 
portrayed  as  resembling  cigarettes  and  for 
other  purp>o8*s 

Br  It  enac'.ed  by  the  Seriate  and  Hnuse  of 
Reprei^entatires  of  the  United  Statei  m  Con- 
gres.i  a.isembled.  That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  -the  Candy  Cigarette  Act  of  1970." 
Sec  2.  As  used  In  thia  .\ct— 

(1)  The  term  "candy  product"  means  any 
candy  or  confectionary  product  sold  as  food 
for  man 

(2)  The  term  'trademark"  Includes  any 
word.  nime.  Bymbol.  or  cevice  or  any  combi- 
nation thereof  adopted  and  used  by  a  manu- 
facturer of  cigarettes  to  identify  his  goods 
and  distinguish  them  from  those  manu- 
factured or  sold  by  others 

(3(  The  term  "labeling"  means  all  wrlt- 
tco.  printed,  or  graphic  matter  ( 1 )  affixed 
to  any  candy  product  ox  any  of  its  cont*tners 


or  wrappers  or  (2)  accompanying  any  candy 
priidiict 

i4)  The  term  "proraotlonal  material"  In- 
cludes all  advertising  material  used  at  the 
point  of  sale  or  in  any  media  of  communi- 
cations, whether  or  not  approved  by  the  man- 
ufacturer. Importer  or  packager  of  the  candy 
prixluct 

(5)  The  term  "person"  means  an  Indl- 
\;diial  partnership,  corporation,  or  ajiy  other 
business  or  legal  entity. 

i6i  The  term  cigarette"  ha.^  the  same 
mean;ne  a^  in  the  Cigarette  Labeling  and 
Adve^t:^,mg  Act  i  79  Stat  282  15  U  S  C  1331 ) . 
Str  3  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  manvifacture.  Imp  irt  packaRe  for  sale  or 
distribution  cr  promote  for  sale  wUh'.n  the 
United  States  any  c  indy  product 

(.1)  When  any  lftt>ellng  or  promotlon.il 
m  iien.il  used  in  connection  with  the  prod- 
uct employs  the  word  "cigarette'  or  "clg- 
arefes"   to  identify   the   pri^>durt 

lb)  When  any  labeling  or  promotional 
mateml  used  In  cmnectlon  with  the  prod- 
uct dlspUvs  a  reproduction  counterfeit  copy, 
or  culorable  imitation  of  any  trademark  that 
Is  registered  for  use  In  connection  with  cig- 
arettes under  the  United  States  Trademark 
Act.  as  amended  (15  USC  1051.  60  SUt 
427 1,  or  the  trademiirk  laws  of  any  other 
countrv.  or  when  any  labeling  or  promo- 
tion.il  materliil  used  In  c<  nneclon  with  the 
product  dlspl.iys  a  reproduction  counter- 
feit copy  or  colorable  Imitation  of  any  valid 
trademark  used  In  connection  with  cigarettes 
ici  When  any  labeling  or  promotional 
material  u-^ed  In  connection  with  the  product 
dlspLiys  any  pictorial  representation  that 
suggests  or  Implies  any  similarity  between 
the  product  and  cigarettes,  or  when  the 
design,  dress,  construction,  or  general  ap- 
pearance of  such  labeling  or  promotional 
m.iterial  suggests  or  Implies  any  similarity 
between    the    product    and    cigarettes 

Sec  4  Any  person  who  violates  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Chapter  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  shall  on  conviction  there- 
of be  subject  to  a  tine  of  not  more  than 
»10  000 

Sec  5  The  several  district  Courts  of  the 
trmted  States  are  Invested  with  Jurt.sdlc- 
tlon  for  cause  shown,  to  prevent  and  re- 
strain violations  of  this  chapter  upon  the 
application  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  acting  through  the  several 
United  States  attorneys  in  their  several  dls- 
truls.  or  upon  the  application  of  any  party 
engaged  In  the  manufacture  of  clg.ireltes 
Stc  6  If  any  provision  of  this  chapter  or 
the  .ipplicatlon  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances Is  held  Invalid  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  cnapter  and  the  application 
of  such  persons  to  other  persons  or  circum- 
stances shall  not   be  affected    thereby 

Sec  7  The  provisions  of  this  Act  sh.ill  lake 
effect  on  July  1.  1970 


lutlon  which  will  be  passed  following  the 
veto,  the  same  amount  will  be  available 
for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year. 

I  think  President  Nixon  wais  elected 
with  a  mandate  to  stop  inflation.  How 
can  any  administration  halt  this  shrink- 
ing dollar  with  a  hostile  Congress  hell- 
bent for  politics  instead  of  the  national 
welfare? 

No  school,  no  welfare  program,  no  so- 
cial security  recipient  will  be  hurt  if  the 
veto  is  sustained,  but  evcrj'one  will  suf- 
fer if  rampant  inflation  Is  not  checked. 


EVERYONE   WILL  SUFFER   IF   RAM- 
PANT INFLATION  IS  NOT  CHECKED 

'  Mr  BERRY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  tlie  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks > 

Mr.  BERRY  Mr  Speaker,  I  shall  vote 
to  support  the  President's  veto  even 
though  the  bill  would  mean  a  few  extra 
million  dollars  of  Federal  money  for 
South  DakoU  schools,  OEO.  and  welfare 
programs 

I  shall  vote  this  way  because  I  know, 
as  evei-y  Member  knows,  that  no  school 
in  the  Nation  will  suffer  as  a  result  of 
this  veto.  Since  July  1,  1969,  they  have 
been  operating  on  a  continuing  resolution 
which  has  given  them  the  same  pay- 
ments they  received  in  the  previous  fiscal 
year,  and  under  another  continuing  reso- 


BLOOD  DONATIONS  AT  THE 
CAPITOL  ON  JANUARY  30 

iMr.  CARTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks ) 

Mr  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress, 
on  the  20th  of  Decembei .  1969,  passed  a 
resolution  declaring  the  month  of  Janu- 
ar>'  Blood  Donor  Month"  which  Presi- 
dent Nixon  signed  Into  law.  Because  of 
the  holiday  season  and  the  frequent  oc- 
currence of  upper  respiratory  infections, 
Januar>-  has  been  a  month  during  which 
It  has  been  difUcult  to  obtain  sufficient 
blood  to  help  our  unfortunate  brothers 
who  are  victims  of  disease  and  accidents. 

On  January  30,  In  room  B-344,  of  the 
Raybum  Building,  blood  will  be  taken 
from  those  of  us  who  are  willing  and  able 
to  «ive.  A  careful  record  will  be  made  of 
the  donors  and  from  it  will  be  deter- 
mined which  side  of  the  aisle  is  more 
thoughtful  of  the  unfortunate  sick  who 
need  blood  It  may  well  be  said  "greater 
love  hath  no  man  than  he  that  giveth 
Ills  blood  to  his  fellowman." 

Tlie  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Brown  >,  and  I  urge  all  our 
plethoric  Republican  colleagues  to  par- 
ticipate. The  blood  you  give  might  help 
your  own  family  or  friends. 

Our  distinguished  colleagues,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  <Mr.  Matsunagm 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
<  Mr  RooNEY  >  will  spark  the  drive  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
JAYCEES 

(Mr.  CEDERBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  ef^end  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  i 

Mr  CEDERBERG.  Mr  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  the  antics  of  a  few  irrespon- 
.sible  young  people  in  the  United  States 
compete  daily  for  headlines,  it  is  a  real 
pleasure  to  take  note  of  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  a  great  organization  dedi- 
cated to  recognizing  the  needs  of  people 
and  a.ssisting  them  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  their  communities.  I  refer  to  the 
US  Jaycees  and  Jaycees  all  over  the 
world 

In  1920.  in  St  Louis,  Mr.  Henry  Gie- 
senbier  formed  a  group  of  young  men 
dedicated  to  meeting  the  community 
problems  about  which  many  people  were 
complaining  but  little  was  being  done 
From  this  small  start  the  organization 
has  grown  to  encompass  over  6,000 
chapters  and  300,000  yoimg  men  in  the 
United  SUtes  alone.  Another  100,000 
Jaycees  from  all  parts  of  the  world  join 
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US.  Jaycees  in  an  organization  which 
is  now  celebrating  its  10th  birthday, 
Junior  Chamber  International. 

As  a  young  man  just  returning  from 
service  with  the  Army  during  World 
War  II.  I  joined  the  Jaycees  and  I  look 
back  with  pride  on  my  part  in  the 
achievements  of  my  local  chapter  in  Bay 
City.  Mich.  I  know  that  this  sense  of 
accomplishment  is  shared  by  my  col- 
leagus  who  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  b2  associated  with  the  Jaycee  move- 
ment. As  Jaycees  many  of  us  first 
learned  those  principles  of  leadership, 
and  a  sensitivity  to  the  problems  of  our 
communities,  which  inspire  us  to  greater 
efforts  in  meeting  the  problems  of  our 
great  Nation. 

Here  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  es- 
pecially, the  Jaycees  have  made  a  great 
number  of  contributions  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  community.  At  the  present 
time  over  five  hundred  young  men  par- 
ticipate in  the  Jaycee  program  in  the 
District,  and  It  is  heartening  to  know- 
that  here  in  our  Nations  Capital  there 
are  dedicated  men  frAn  ever>'  walk  of 
life  who  work  quietly  and  effectively  to 
meet  the  many  and  varied  difficulties 
which  are  faced  by  the  local  citizenry. 

I  tliink  that  we  could  do  no  better 
than  to  recognize  at  this  time  that  the 
motto  which  has  been  taken  by  District 
of  Columbia  Jaycees  for  this  50th  Anni- 
versary Jaycee  Week,  "Young  Men  Can 
Change  the  World."  is  singularly  appro- 
priate In  this  age  of  emphasis  on  youth. 
We  should  certainly  lend  our  support  to 
an  organization  which  has  dedicated  Its 
members  to  service  In  the  finest  tradi- 
tion of  our  American  way  of  life. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  commend 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
Jaycee  creed,  with  the  observation  that 
it  contains  a  great  deal  of  food  for 
thought  for  each  of  us  as  we  carry  on 
our  work  here  In  the  Congress: 

We  believe- 
That  fa»th  In  God  gives  meaning  and  pur- 
pose to  human  life; 

That  the  brotherhood  ol  man  transcends 
the  sovereignty  of  nations; 

That  economic  justice  can  best  be  won  by 
free  men  through  free  enterprise; 

That  government  should  be  ol  laws  rather 
than  of  men: 

That  earth's  great  treasure  lies  In  human 
personality; 

And  that  service  to  humanity  Is  the  best 
work  of  Hie. 


in  the  Middle  East,  my  reasoning  on  the 
problem  Is  as  follows : 

The  Arabs,  Mr.  Speaker,  attacked 
Israel. 

The  Arabs,  Mr.  Speaker,  lost. 

The  Jews,  Mr.  Speaker,  won. 

The  war,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  over. 

The  present  boundaries  of  the  State 
of  Israel  are  delineated  today  by  how  far 
the  Arabs  could  run  in  6  days. 

There  is  an  instructive  analog  in 
this  suprisingly  simple  chronologj-; 
namely: 

To  demand  negotiation  from  the  Is- 
raelis seems  to  me  the  equivalent  of  ap- 
proaching the  New  York  Mets  after  the 
seventh  game  of  the  world  series  and  re- 
questing that  they  now  negotiate  the 
outcome  of  the  world  championship  with 
Baltimore:  Or,  to  use  a  contemporai-y  ex- 
ample, would  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives feel  competent  to  request  the  Kan- 
sas City  Chiefs  to  negotiate  the  outcome 
of  the  Super  Bowl  with  the  Minnesota 
Vikings  after  the  Chiefs  had  just 
trounced  the  Vikings  by  a  considerable 
margin? 

I  wonder  how  the  victorious  Kansas 
City  locker  room  would  have  greeted  the 
news  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
had  just  resolved  that  the  Super  Bowl 
trophy  was  now  subject  to  direct  negotia- 
tions. 

If  I  were  an  Arab,  which  I  am  not,  I 
think  I  would  watch  my  language  and  be- 
havior since  the  next  time  around  they 
may  find  themselves  pushed  back  against 
the  Mediterranean  and  looking  for  an 
Island  somewhere  to  occupy. 

If  this  matter  comes  to  a  vote.  I  will 
probably  vote  for  a  resolution  calling  for 
direct  negotiations  as  a  more  acceptable 
alternative  to  attempts  at  imposing  a  so- 
lution from  outside,  but  I  believe  we 
must  all  remember  that  Israel  did  not 
start  the  war  and  thus  may  quite  cor- 
rectly view  with  skepticism  any  over- 
tiu'«s  which  could  conceivably  compro- 
mise her  existence.  There  appears  to  be 
little  to  negotiate. 


ISRAEL  AND  THE  ARABS 

(Mr.  SNYDER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, several  of  my  colleagues  In  the  House 
Introduced  a  resolution  calling  for  di- 
rect negotiations  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  States.  I  can  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  Israelis  and  their  supporters 
are  concerned  that  a  four-power  gag- 
gle of  busybodles  may  attempt  to  Impose 
an  outside  solution  on  the  situation — a 
solution  which  many  fear  would  be  im- 
favorable  to  Israel.  However,  Mr,  Speak- 
er, I  did  not  join  in  sponsorship  of  the 
resolution.  Recognizing  that  Israel  is  a 
stanch — and  perhaps  the  last — ally  and 
bulwark  against  Communist  expansion 


ness  the  activities  of  the  Jaycees,  "young 
men  of  action."  The  ideals  of  tV'e  Jaycee 
creed,  and  the  dedication  to  service  w  hich 
are  characteristic  of  this  organization, 
have  inspired  young  men  throughout  the 
world  in  solving  problems  which  face  man 
and  society. 

So.  oil  behalf  of  myself — and  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  the  Fourth  District  of 
Kentucky,  whom  I  represent — I  am 
pleased  today  to  recognize  the  50  years 
of  service  which  the  Jaycees  represent 
and  to  thank  them  sincerely  for  being 
concerned  enough  to  get  involved.  Based 
on  their  record  of  the  first  50  years,  I 
believe  that  we  can  look  forward  con- 
fidently to  many  more  years  of  the  great 
tradition  of  service  to  the  Jaycees. 


THE    50TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
JAYCEE£ 

(Mr.  SNYDER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record.) 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  1970  marks 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  U.S.  Jaycees.  The  people  of  America 
and  of  Kentucky  have  long  recognized 
the  civic  virtue  and  usefulnecs  of  this 
g/eat  service  organization,  and  I  believe 
it  is  only  fitting  that  it  be  recognized 
formally  during  this,  its  golden  anni- 
versary year. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  good 
works  of  the  Jaycees  and  with  the  coimt- 
less  selfless  projects  in  which  its  members 
participate.  The  activities  of  the  Jaycees 
typify  In  an  exemplary  way  the  good 
work  which  private  initiative,  motivated 
by  sincere  human  and  personal  concern, 
can  serve  to  build  stronger  commimities 
and,  subsequently,  a  stronger  and  freer 
America. 

In  an  age  when  words,  studies,  and 
commissions  represent  the  approach  to 
problems,  it  is  Indeed  heartening  to  wit- 


THE  THREATENED  VETO  OF  THE 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE-LABOR DEPARTMENTS  AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL 

(Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  I 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  President  intends 
to  veto  the  appropriation  bill — HR. 
13111 — which  provides  the  funds  for  the 
1970  fiscal  year  for  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  as  well  as  funds  for 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
several  other  agencies.  I  hope  that  the 
President  reconsiders  his  position  and 
gives  his  approval  to  this  measure  which 
was  passed  by  this  House  and  by  the 
other  body  by  substantial  majorities. 

A  principal  basis  for  the  threatened 
veto  is  the  increase  in  fimds  appropri- 
ated for  so-called  impacted  school  aid. 
This  subject  was  debated  fully  and  fairly 
by  the  House,  as  well  as  In  the  other 
Chamber,  and  the  increase  of  some  $398 
million  above  the  Presidents  budget  was 
approved  overwhelmingly.  Indeed,  a 
small  additional  amoimt  was  added  In 
the  other  body  to  the  amount  which  the 
House  had  approved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  question  that  the 
existing  formula  for  prodding  Impacted 
school  aid  funds  for  the  so-called  (b) 
category  students  Is  inequitable  as  ap- 
plied to  some  school  districts.  The  for- 
mula for  computing  Impacted  school  aid 
should  be  revised.  But  it  would  seem  most 
unwise  to  cut  off  such  impacted  school 
aid  before  such  a  new  formula  Is  devel- 
oped. 

In  the  case  of  my  own  congressional 
district,  more  than  $2.5  million  is  In- 
volved. The  school  districts  which  receive 
the  largest  dollar  amounts  are  those 
which  have  the  greatest  need  for  these 
funds.  These  are  school  djstricts  which 
pro\ide  education  to  manystudents  from 
disadvantaged  backgrounds.  I  am  con- 
fident that  other  similar  losses  will  be 
experienced  in  other  parts  of  the  Nation, 
and  that  many  schoolchildren  will  be  the 
sufferers.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  feel  that 
a  veto  of  this  bill,  with  the  funds  which 
it  provides  for  impacted  school  aid,  and 
various  other  educational,  health,  and 
other  benefits,  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
President's  program  to  curb  inflation.  I 
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hope  tlic  President  will  reconsider  this 
step  and  approve  the  bill  which  the  House 
and  Scr.ate  have  passed 


challenge  are  drawn— now   let  us  draw 
the  blood. 


•  HOPE'    WALK 


HOUSE  BLOODMOBILE 

I  Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  a^ked  and  was 
i:iven  permission  to  address  the  House 
lor  1  minute  and  to  revL-^e  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Red  Cross  Bloodmobile  is  scheduled  to 
visit  the  House  side  of  Capitol  Hill  Jan- 
uary 3 — a  week  from  Friday 

a:i  Members  haVe  received  a  pledge 
card  and  details  of  tlie  opportunity  to 
donate  blood  in  a  letter  signed  by  Tim 
Carter.  Fred  R.ioney.  Spark  NUtslnaca. 
and  myself. 

To  reiterate,  the  opportunity  to  donate 
w ill  begm  at  9  30  a  in.,  and  go  until  3  15 
pm  ,  in  the  Raybum  first  aid  station. 
room  B-344.  Pledge  cards  from  Members 
should  be  returned  to  Congressman  Car- 
TERS  office— room  1202— by  noon  this 
comins  Friday  so  the  Bloodmobile  work- 
ers will  have  an  idea  of  their  manpower 
and  facility  needs  throughout  the  day. 
Members  will  be  rushed  through  when 
they  arrive  so  as  to  take  ais  little  time  and 
inconvenience  as  possible. 

Office  and  committee  staff  who  plan  to 
donate  blood  on  the  30th  should  call  ex- 
tension 3780  prior  to  the  drawing  so  they 
can  be  scheduled  around  Members 

Those  of  us  who  are  encouraging  the 
rest  of  the  House  to  make  a  special  effort 
to  doruite  blood  during  this  drawing  feel 
there  is  an  added  significance  to  donating 
this  year  because  of  the  passage  of  House 
Resolution  911  during  the  last  session, 
authorizing  the  President  to  declare  Jan- 
iiary  as  National  Blood  Donor  Month. 
The  President  did  so  on  December  30th. 
This  gives  us  a  chance  to  follow  our  words 
with  deeds. 

January  has  traditionally  been  a  diffi- 
cult month  In  which  to  fill  blood  quotas 
because  of  poor  weather  and  colds  which 
reduce  the  physical  ability  of  many  to 
give  blood.  At  the  same  time,  the  require- 
ments for  donated  blood  and  its  deriva- 
tives generally  increase  during  the  month 
because  of  accidents,  fires,  and  Illness 
We  can  show  our  awareness  of  this  need, 
and  encourage  others  to  make  greater 
efforts  to  fill  blood  quotas  during  this 
time  of  year,  by  exemplifying  our  con- 
cern through  deeds  on  January  30 

Along  with  my  colleagues  I  propose 
that  the  aims  of  this  worthy  cause  will 
be  further  promoted  li  Republicans  and 
Democrats  will  display  some  of  the  his- 
torical rivalry  l)etween  the  parties  to  see 
which  can  produce  the  best  record  dur- 
ing the  January  30  visit  of  the  blood- 
mobile. 

Those  who  feel  that  all  the  Nation's 
problems  cannot  be  solved  by  Govern- 
ment m  this  way  are  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  get  involved  m  the  most  persorml 
way  possible  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
need  for  blood. 

And  for  those  who  bleed  verbally  for 
the  needs  of  society  can  really  bleed  on 
January  30. 

Pohtical  blood  is  sometimes  drawn 
light  here  in  this  well.  Now  let  us  see 
v.hich  side  of  the  aisle  bleeds  best — 
and  what  color  the  blood  Is.  The  Unes  of 


'Mr  DEL  CLAWSON  a.-ki  d  and  was 
given  permi.'ision  to  address  Uie  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  > 

Mr    DEL  CLAWSON    Mr    Speaker,  a 
form  of  organized  community  effort  for 
a  worthuhiic  cause  took  place  last  year 
in  Downey,  Calif,  and  I  believe  it  de- 
serves to  be  called  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  at  a  tin.e  when  so  much 
attention  seems  to  be  devoted  to  demon- 
strations which  are  less  constructive  In 
nature  and  particularly  since  the  proj- 
ect in  question  was  sponsored  by  a  youth 
group    The  Downey  High  School  Inter- 
act Club  took  up  the  cau^e  of  Project 
HOPE  and  proceeded  to  sound  out  the 
commimity  through  its  parent  organiza- 
tion ttie  Downey  Rotary  Club,  receiving 
active  encouragement  from   police  and 
civic  leaders  for   a  'HOPE  walk."  Walk- 
ers were  sponsored  and  paid  an  amount 
of  money  by  their  sponsors  for  each  mile 
completed    of    a    20-mlle    course.    It    is 
worthy  of  mention  that  Dr.  Arnold  Finch. 
Downey   superintendent  of   schools,  led 
the   walk.   Interact   club   members   pa- 
trolled the  route.  Rotary  members  served 
water  and  orange  juice  to  the  walkers 
and  police  helped  watch  the  route.  The 
walkers  have  collected  over  $3,300  with 
additional  ftmds  still  coming  in.  A  do- 
nation of  80  percent  of  the  money  col- 
lected will  be  made  to  the  SS  Hope  with 
the   remaining   20   percent   divided   be- 
tween the  Downey  Community  Hospital 
and  the  Downey  Children's  Theater.  The 
phenomenal  success  of  the  Downey  HOPE 
walk  demonstrates  the  outstanding  con- 
tribution which  youthful  vigor,  enthu- 
siasm,  and   new   ideas  can   make  to  a 
community  which  Is  wiling  to  encourage 
Its    idealistic    young    people    to    become 
involved. 


PRISON  REFORM 


Mr  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
trBineous  matter  > 

Mr  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
recess,  the  Washington  Star  published 
an  excellent  editorial  on  prison  reform, 
which  merits  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. We  all  know  that  crime,  and 
especially  crime  in  our  Nation's  capital, 
has  aroused  the  concern  of  all  our  citi- 
zens. Crime  and  public  safety  rank  first 
on  the  hst  of  problems  calling  for  action 
according  to  the  citizens  of  Maryland's 
Bth  District  who  responded  to  my  recent 
opinion  poll.  I  strongly  support  legisla- 
tion to  strengthen  our  police  force  and 
our  courts,  and  to  give  the  courts  the 
authority  to  deny  bail  to  persons  shown 
to  be  dangerous  If  released  These  meas- 
ures are  vital  If  we  mean  to  cut  down  on 
crime  in  the  streets  right  now.  I  am 
equally  convinced,  however,  that  we  can- 
not reverse  the  rising  crime  rate  over 
the  longer  run  without  thorough  reform 
of  our  correctional  system. 

The  Star  editorial  reveals  the  failure 
of  our  prisons  to  rehabilitate  criminals. 


and  points  to  new  programs  now  being 
uiideruken  by  tlie  Corrections  Depart- 
ment to  try  to  improve  this  record.  It 
is  encouia^ng  that  this  year's  fimding 
for  the  President's  crime  program  in- 
cluded expanded  resources  for  new  cor- 
rectional programs  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, including  the  community  correc- 
tional centers  or  halfway  houses,  some 
of  which  I  toured  last  fall.  We  need 
greater  public  understanding  of  the  im- 
portance of  corrections  in  increasing  our 
safety,  and  more  serious  consideration 
by  tlie  Congress  of  ways  to  upgrade  the 
system.  I  hope  the  Star  editorial  v.ill  pro- 
voke some  of  the  thoughtful  dlscassion 
we  need.  It  follows: 

I  From  the  W.tshlnglon   (DC  )   Sur,  Jan.  11. 

13701 

Prison's   Rule:    To   Salvage.   Not   Bcrt 

The    most    discouraging    of    Washington's 

n-.a.-.e   of   -p)rnlling   crime   statistics   Is   this: 

Of   the  thou.'ands  of  felons  who  serve  time 

in  the  District  prison  complex  at  Lorton.  Va  . 

some  60  percent  will  resume  a  life  of  crime 

on  their  rele-ise — many  to  turn  up  again  in 

due  course  at  Lorton. 

And  at  the  Women  a  Detention  Center  on 
North  Capitol  Street,  one  recent  returnee 
wearily  lold  a  Star  reporter  that  she  had 
encountered  almost  precisely  the  same  faces 
she  had  left  11  months  before  "I  hate  to 
make  the  picture  perfect."  she  said,  "by  add- 
InK  my  own  " 

These  are  not  Isolated  examples  of  "l™'* 
nal  recidivism,  unique  to  Washlngton.'They 
Illustrate  a  dismal  truth:  That  the  familiar 
word  used  to  describe  prison  facilities  In  this 
country— Institutions  of  "correction,"  with 
the  implication  that  they  salvage  lar^e 
numbers  of  inmates  for  more  productive 
lives— is  In  most   Instances,  a  misnomer. 

For  if  the  term  "correction"  implies  any- 
thing in  tills  usage,  it  is  that  an  earnest, 
comprehensive  effort  Is  b^ng  made  by  prison 
authorities  and  by  comiftimlUes-at-large  to 
equip  Inmates  with  new  Job  skills,  to  help 
them  gain  greater  confidence  In  their  own 
worth,  and  to  provide  them,  both  In  and 
out  of  prison,  with  continuing  coordinated 
forms  of  aid  Actually,  where  such  programs 
exist,  they  very  seldom  meet  all  these 
criteria. 

To  his  credit,  the  District's  director  of  cor- 
rections. Kenneth  L  Hardy.  Is  committed 
to  these  concepts  of  human  retrieval.  During 
his  few  years  In  office,  moreover,  we  think 
some  encouraging  advances  have  been  made 
But  the  flght  for  effective  rehablUUUon  still 
Is  upliiU  The  programs  remain  Imperfect. 
In  fact,  even  the  substantial  potential  re- 
wards to  the  community,  in  terms  of  reduced 
cnme  and  fewer  taxpayer  dollars  spent,  re- 
main largely  unrccignued 

President  Nixon's  voluminous  1969  p.ick- 
age  of  District  antlcrlme  legislation,  for  ex- 
ample, which  leaned  heavily  on  vital  Im- 
provements in  Court,  police  and  Juvenile 
needs,  virtually  Ignored  the  role  of  correc- 
Uons  And  In  responding  to  the  President  s 
specific  requests,  the  Senate  has  passed  four 
District  antlcrlme  bills  which  likewise 
avoided  the  subject. 

But  Hardy's  sharpest  setback  Ironically 
came  not  from  being  Ignored,  but  from  a 
surfeit  of  attention  from  a  House  Dr.trlcT 
subcommittee  chaired  by  Representative 
John  Dowdy  of  Texas. 

In  the  weeks  preceding  Congress"  recess  for 
Christmas,  this  little  band  of  legislators,  dom- 
inated by  southern  conservatives,  went  after 
the  DC  corrections  systems  In  general,  and 
its  Negro  director  in  particular,  with  s  fervor 
unusual  even  among  Capitol  Hill  Investiga- 
tors 

Tn  substance,  the  Inquiry  ranged  over  doz- 
ens of  criticisms  of  Hardy's  administrative 
policies    and    practices— many    passed    along 
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by  prison  guards  to  their  own  Northern  Vir- 
ginia congressmen.  The  most  significant  of 
the  complaints,  for  our  purpoees  of  discus- 
sion here,  accused  Hardy  of  coddling  pris- 
oners, of  allowing  too  much  "permissive- 
ness." In  the  course  of  the  Inquiry,  further- 
more. Hardy  was  subjected  to  a  series  of  har- 
as.-;menls  and  Indignities  so  flagrant  that 
they  ccAild  have  had  no  purpose  other  than 
to  humiliate  the  man  and  make  him  an  ob- 
ject of  public  ridicule. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  District  cor- 
rection facilities  are  faultless,  or  that  the 
Dowdy  subcommittee  failed  to  find  some 
valid  points  of  criticism.  Nor  are  we  arguing 
that  Kenneth  Hardy  is  the  worlds  best  prison 
administrator. 

But  we  are  saying,  first,  that  the  manner 
of  Hardy's  persecution — as  detailed  at  length 
in  The  Star's  news  columns — was  an  outra- 
geous abuse  of  congressional  power.  And  we 
are  saying  also  that  some  members  were  on 
the  weakest  possible  ground  In  suggesting 
that  Hardy  might  do  better  to  substitute 
Chairman  Dowdy's  theories  of  penal  admln- 
Istralton  for  his  own. 

The  true  depth  of  their  difference  was 
plainly  disclosed  in  a  single  brief  colloquy. 
Dowdy's  at  one  stage,  had  commented  that 
a  treatment  of  prisoners  which  he  consid- 
ered too  lax  was  inconsistent  with  the  fact 
that,  after  all,  Inmates  had  been  sent  to  the 
Lorton  prison  "for  punishment."  Hardy  re- 
plied that  the  prisoners  had  not.  In  fact, 
been  placed  In  his  care  for  punishment,  but 
as  punishment. 

The  distinction  Is  what  much  of  the  flght 
Is  resJly  all  about,  and  It  Is  one  which  ought 
to  be  more  widely  recognized.  Dowdy  hardly 
Is  alone  In  his  views.  Indeed,  the  concept 
of  prisons  merely  as  human  storage  bins 
lor  creatures  too  dangerous  to  be  cut  loose 
Is  centuries  old.  We  suspect  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  American  people  has  not 
bothered  to  look  very  far  beyond  that  point 
today.  And  this  Is.  of  course,  what  gives  the 
Dowdy-Hardy  split  a  vital  significance.  For 
If  one  thing  about  the  antlcrlme  war  seems 
eminently  clear  to  us.  It  Is  that  little  per- 
manent progress  will  be  made  until  a  good 
many  more  jjeople  place  a  higher  priority  on 
rehabilitating  criminals. 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  the  most  effec- 
tive rehabilitation  operation  imaginable 
wUl  salvage  every  criminal.  But  that  Is  quite 
a  pointless  consideration  In  the  debate  over 
what  now  Is  to  be  done. 

The  Dowdy  hearings  focused  principally 
on  a  bill  sponsored  by  Representative  Scott 
of  Virginia  to  turn  the  District  corrections 
deportment  over  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons— an  idea  which.  In  fact,  has  considerable 
superficial  appeal.  Since  the  presumption  Is 
that  the  federal  system  now  Is  moving  to- 
ward more  enlightened  forms  of  rehabilita- 
tion. It  may  be  argued  that  this  could  be  one 
means  by  which  the  District,  so  heavUy 
strapped  for  cash  already,  might  avoid  a 
considerable  expense. 

But  there  seems  to  us  little  beyond  this 
fiscal  consideration  to  recommend  the  bill. 
Hardy  contends  the  fatal  flaw  in  the  propo- 
sition is  that  effective  rehabilitation  is  so 
Intimately  entwined  with  community  and 
local  governmental  programs  that  a  total 
separation  from  municipal  control  would  be 
disastrous.  We  think  that  is  right.  Hardy 
pleads,  also  rightly,  for  more  public  under- 
standing of  what  already  Is  being  done. 

On  the  sensible  theory  that  rehabilitation 
Is  apt  to  be  more  effective  and  less  costly  out- 
side prison  walls  than  within,  for  example, 
the  departnent  now  Is  Involved  with  eight 
halfway  houses,  which  encourage  prisoners 
to  work  their  way  gradually  back  Into  the 
community.  During  the  1969  flscal  year,  only 
about  9  percent  of  the  department's  budget 
was  allocated  to  such  community-based  fa- 
cilities. The  plan  Ln  the  1971  fiscal  year  Is  to 
boost  this  level  beyond  26  percent — consld- 
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erably  above  that  In  most  other  systems  in 
the  country. 

Hardy  also  haasinade  a  major  effort  to  sub- 
stitute, for  prison  make-work  projects.  Job 
training  which  Is  more  relevant  to  civil  em- 
ployment. At  Lorton,  courses  in  data  proc- 
essing and  mechanical  drafting  are  among 
those  recently  added:  funds  are  being  sought 
for  10  more  vocational  shops.  There  Is  a  new 
Lorton  college,  with  75  enrolled  freshmen. 
On  the  drawing  boards  Is  a  less  formal  "uni- 
versity of  the  streets,"  designed  to  give  post- 
high  school  training  to  potential  community 
leaders. 

According  to  Stuart  Adams,  the  depart- 
ment's research  chief,  a  new  methadone  proj- 
ect Is  the  flrst  such  prison-based  antidrug 
addiction  program  to  be  launched.  And  for 
the  first  time  here,  a  determined  effort  now 
Is  under  way  to  measure  the  practical  effec- 
tiveness of  this  whole  broadening  spectrum 
of  rehabilitation. 

These  things  are  a  start.  Greater  coopera- 
tion is  needed  everywhere,  most  especially, 
perhaps,  within  the  community  Itself.  Those 
who  doubt  the  efficacy  of  the  efforts,  or  who 
resist  the  Idea  of  community-based  re- 
habilitation for  prisoners,  should  at  least 
examine  the  failures  of  the  present  system. 
For  the  fact  so  often  overlooked  Is  that  the 
prisoner  In  any  event,  sooner  or  later,  does 
return  to  the  streets.  The  Issue  is  his  con- 
dition when  he  returns. 

Hardy,  in  one  congressional  appearance, 
said  he  didn't  want  "to  bury,"  without  hope 
lor  the  future,  even  "one  person  In  that  Jail 
system."  That  Is  a  tall  order — too  tall  to  ful- 
fill. But  It  Is  a  proper  goal  toward  which  to 
strive. 


CHRISTMAS  IN  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FINDLETy.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
third  year  in  a  row,  gifts  obtained 
through  contributions  to  the  Christmas 
in  'Vietnam  project  were  transported 
from  Capitol  Hill  to  servicemen  in  Viet- 
nam. 

This  was  due  to  the  very  able  coordi- 
nation of  Mrs.  Evelyn  Pali,  of  my  staff, 
who  originated  the  project  3  years  ago 
and  has  carried  it  through  successfully 
each  year  sinoe  then,  and  to  the  many 
other  Capitol  ffill  volimteers  who  worked 
so  diligently. 

These  included  the  elves,  usually  one 
girl  from  each  floor  of  ecu:h  office  build- 
ing who  accompanied  Santa  Glaus  on 
his  collection  roimds;  purchasers  of  gifts, 
and  wrappers,  who  assembled  the  items 
once  they  had  been  purchased. 

Santa  came  to  us  in  the  person  of  Joe 
Dougherty,  a  Capitol  Hill  policeman, 
who  visited  every  office  on  both  sides  of 
the  Hill,  calling  attention  of  the  Con- 
gressmen and  their  staffs  to  the  objec- 
tives of  the  project.  This  year,  the  fo- 
cus was  on  monetary  contributions,  with 
the  final  total  amounting  to  $3,100,  and 
the  purchasing  was  divided  into  several 
categories:  sporting  equipment,  $500, 
which  included  boxing  gloves,  football, 
baseball  and  basketball  equipment,  dart 
boards,  and  chess  sets;  utilitarian  items 
$450,  such  as  shaving  cream,  soap,  Ko- 
dak film  and  mailers,  transistor  batteries, 
sewing  kits,  and  so  forth;  recreational 
items,  $640,  including  Christmas  trees, 
card  games,  paint-by-the-number  sets, 
jigsaw   puzzles,    playing   cards,    pocket 


games,  and  so  forth,  and  food  items  $1.- 
510,  which  included  hams,  cheeses,  fruit- 
cakes, nuts,  lemonade,  ice  tea,  and  choc- 
olate flavoring  to  enhance  the  taste 
of  the  water,  potted  meat,  crackers,  Life 
Savers,  chewing  gum,  hard  candy,  and 
so  forth. 

Individual  gifts  consisting  of  about 
seven  items  were  assembled  from  thii 
collection  in  the  Agriculture  Committee 
room  and  placed  in  plastic  bags,  tied  to- 
gether with  a  red  ribbon  and  candy  cane. 
Approximately  20  of  these  packages  were 
assembled  in  packing  boxes  along  witli 
a  canned  ham,  cheese,  and  a  fruit  cake — 
with  the  boxes  totaling  140.  A  special 
debt  of  gratitude  for  this  task  goes  to 
George  Misselbach,  GPO  representative 
on  the  Agriculture  Committee  staff,  who 
singlehandedly  accomplished  most  of  the 
packing  effort.  The  boxes  sent  included 
18  for  the  hospitals,  consisting  mostly 
of  games  and  other  recreational  items, 
and  29  Christmas  trees  with  all  the  trim- 
mings, also  addressed  to  the  hospitals. 

These  boxes  were  carried  by  Bekins 
Van  Lines  free  of  charge  to  Dulles  Air- 
port on  December  19,  where  American 
and  Pan  American  Airlines  picked  them 
up  on  December  20  and  transpxjrted  them 
without  charge  to  Vietnam.  These  ac- 
commodations were  arranged  this  year 
by  Jeff  Sconyers  of  Senator  Sparkiian's 
staff.  'Without  his  ser'vice,  the  project 
might  well  have  been  impossible. 

Other  special  debts  of  gratitude  go  to 
Jean  Morrow,  of  Representative  Mc- 
Clory's  office,  and  Philip  Aylward,  of 
Representative  Hanley's  staff,  who  spent 
much  time  and  effort  in  purchasing  many 
of  the  items;  to  Army  Diamond,  of  Rep- 
resentative Clausen's  office;  and  Clara 
Posey,  of  Representative  Rhodes'  office 
who  were  able  to  secure  sports  equip- 
ment and  fruit  cakes  at  considerable  dis- 
count; to  Grace  Hussie  and  Barb  Lissie. 
of  Senator  Scott's  office,  who  organized 
the  collection  effort  on  the  Senate  side: 
to  Dorothy  Bork,  of  Representative 
MizE's  office,  who  secured  all  the  neces- 
sary packing  items  from  the  folding 
room;  to  Pat  'Wichser,  of  Senator  Percy's 
office,  for  preparing  letters  to  the  imits 
receiving  gifts;  to  members  of  the  nearby 
naval  air  facility  who  helped  with  the 
final  packaging  for  overseas  shipment; 
and  to  other  members  of  my  own  staff — 
Madeljm  Evans,  'Vickie  Torbeck,  and 
Marijo  Gomey — who  devoted  consider- 
able effort  to  the  project. 

Our  very  special  thanks  goes,  of  course, 
to  all  Congressmen,  Senators,  and  their 
staffs,  whose  generous  donations  made 
this  year's  project  the  most  successful 
of  all. 

I  am  Including  the  text  of  a  telegram 
from  Creighton  Abrams,  commanding 
general  of  American  Forces  in  Vietnam; 
and  also  letters  from  individual  recipient 
units  of  the  gifts,  expressing  their  ap- 
preciation: 

On  behalf  of  the  United  States  Military 
Assistance  Command,  Vietnam,  I  express  to 
you  and  the  members  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  our  thanks  and  deep  ^>- 
preclatton  for  the  generous  donation  of  gifts 
to  the  servicemen  and  women  here  in  Viet- 
nam. 

These  gifts  have  been  distributed  to  the 
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n-.fmtwrs   of   our   Armed   Forces   VUroughout 
the  Republic  of  V:e'-nain 

May  I  wish  you  a  happy  and  rewarding 
N'.^w  Year. 

Sinierelv 

GfN      CRrluHTOS     W      ABBAliS 

III  like  \o  t.>ke  this  opporiuiuty  to  s.iy 
thiiiH  vou  lor  changing  the  entire  mood  of 
Christmas  1969  for  the  people  in  the  seventh 
A'r  Force  Directorate  of  Information 

As  vou  can  imagine  our  spirits  were  .some- 
wlMl'low  on  Chriitmas  Eve  spending  Christ - 
nuts  Mime  10  000  miles  away  from  lur  fam- 
ilies For  many  of  our  younger  troops  It  was 
•heir  ttrst  Christmas  away  from  home 

When  our  boss  Lieutenant  Colonel  EUis 
C  Stewart  Jr  .  returned  from  the  mail  room 
*i:h  the  huge  load  of  Christmas'  from  the 
Congressional  StatT.  the  entire  ortice  stafl 
suudenly  had  a  somewhat  different  attitude 
towards  Christmas 

Its  certainly  comforting  to  know  that 
there's  so  many  good  people  at  home  who 
really  care  about  us  over  here  Again,  thank 
you  and  all  the  people  who  helped  make 
our  Christmas  a  little  brighter 
Sincerely. 

M.  5gt     Hfrbest  W     V^fCHN-, 

Cc^nbaf  .V«-t.  i  Di-ision 

On  behalf  of  our  Commanding  General. 
allow  me  to  express  our  sincere  apprecia- 
tion for  the  gifts  which  you  sent  to  the  men 
of  the  J5th  Division  These  gilts  have  been 
distributed  to  our  wounded  servicemen  m 
hospitals  throughout  our  area 

Thank  you  for  your  help  and  best  wishes 
for  this  holiday  season 

MaJ    T   D    Bancasseb, 
A^nnant  Adjutant  General 

I  wanted  to  write  sooner  to  let  you  know 
that  I  think  it  was  very  thoughtful  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  their  office  staffs  and 
the  volunteers  to  take  time  out  to  think  of 
sending  gifts  to  the  men  over  here  I  know- 
It  took  a  lot  of  time  and  money  to  do  it 
but  It  helps  the  spirit  of  the  men  to  get 
something  no  matter  how  small  It  Is  Its 
knowing  that  some  one  cares  enough  to  do 
things  for  him 
Thanks    from   all    of   us   to  all   of   you. 

PfC      DtMD    A      MF.LSEMIEIMfR 


BROADCAST  NETWORK  NEWS 
ANALYSIS 


'Mr  HALL  asked  and  was  siven  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.' 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  say  that 
Vice  President  Spiro  Acnew's  November 
speech,  calling  attention  to  the  lack  of 
balance  in  broadcast  network  news  anal- 
ysis, has  received  favorable  response,  Is 
an  understatement  of  both  years— 1969 
and  1970 

The  Vice  President's  candid  and  forth- 
risht  appraisal  of  the  lack  of  perspec- 
tive by  a  handful  of  eastern-based  com- 
mentators, was  long  overdue 

To  back  up  this  contention.  I  offer  as 
evidence  a  group  of  editorials  that  have 
appeared  in  Missouri  newspapers  rela- 
tive to  the  Vice  Presidents  remarks  made 
m  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  on  Thursday.  No- 
vember 13. 1969: 

(Prom  the  JopUn  (Mo  )  Globe.  Nov  18.  1969  | 
TV  s  IUM.*TURn  V 
Springing  from  public  charges  of  bias,  the 
television  industry  s  current  self-appraisal  of 
its  ability  to  present  balanced  news  coverage 
LS  long  overdue 


Vice  President  Agnew  s  haymaker  tirade  on 
TV  commenators.  needed  kj  ')e  said  Tiie  Veep 
of  late  has  fearlessly  voiced  a  number  of  ob- 
ser.aUons  on  various  topics  that  needed  to  be 
aired  Television's  method  of  news  handling 
and  post-Presidential  speechm  iking  com- 
ment was  the  bulls-eye  Mr  Agnew  hit 
squarely  But  sUU  debatable  is  whether  the 
tube  s  difficulties  evolve  mostly  from  purpose- 
ful intent    or  apprenticeship-like  inlsUkes 

Now  TV  executives  n-portedly  are  con- 
cerned that  they  evidently  ha\e  misread  the 
preierence  oi  American  viewer  majority  In 
sinsing  upp.ireiitly  to  trrret  out  the  most 
ou-spot  newsworthy'  views  on  certain 
events  and  subjects,  they  have  overempha- 
sized the  irrelevant  and  lent  Vaclt  approval 
to  the  .lenerally  disdained 

Yet  this  mav  be  unlalr  to  the  relative  new- 
comer media  "to  the  journalism  scene  After 
all  newspapers.  Journals  and  magay.lnes  have 
been  around  lor  a  long  time.  Television  Is  in 
Its  infancy  The  sad  fact  is  in  so  many  re- 
spects television  seems  perfectly  content  to 
wear  Journalistic  diapers  Herein  might  be 
the  trouble  that  the  media  has  encountered 
running  counter  to  the  true  ta.-,tes  and  de- 
sire.s  of  their  public  whose  delayed  reactions 
now  are  being  made  known 

Televisions  advantages  of  entertainment 
are  undeniable.  Their  influence  on  public 
opinion,  especially  that  formed  by  peop  e 
whose  main  news  .source  is  TV.  Is  equally 
undeniable  There  admittedly  are  flashes  of 
communications  near-brtlllance  on  the  tele- 
vision screen,  such  as  chronlcUng  space 
achievements 

But  to  the  seasoned,  experienced  newspaper 
a,nd  magazine  editors  and  reporters,  some  of 
whom  by  the  way  certainly  are  not  com- 
pletely blameless  of  bias  either,  the  Journal- 
istic endeavors  of  television  generally  are  at 
best  mediocre  And  with  mediocrity  the  op- 
portunities are  greater  for  bias,  news  slant- 
ing and  over-glamorizing  the  unglamorous 
intentionally  or  otherwise 

Possibly  time  will  correct  TVs  Journal- 
istic shortcomings  and  ball-fumbllngs  The 
industry  may  learn  by  doing  but  It  never 
will  profit  by  wrongdoing  Then,  too,  as  we  say 
It  might  merely  be  a  case  of  growing  up,  a 
matter  of  graduating  from  puberty  to  news- 
manshlp  adulthood    We  shall  see 

IProm  the  Hannibal  (Mo  i  Courier-Post) 
Vice    PmesiDENT    Acnbw 

Vi-e  President  Splro  Agnew  is  fast  becom- 
ing one  of  the  most  colorful  political  figures 
of  the  past  several  years  _      ^        j 

HIS  sharp  tongue,  backed  by  a  Funk  and 
Wagnall's  vocabulary.  U  getting  more  and 
more  space  In  the  news  media 

One  national  news  magazine  referred  to 
him  as  "mighty  mouth,"  and  although  snide, 
the  description  is  not  entirely  uncomplimen- 

*The  average  American  seems  to  have  taken 
Agutw  as  his  champion 

Within  a  few  hours  after  his  speech  atuck- 
ing  biased  television  news  reports.  sUtlons 
across  the  country  were  being  bombarded 
with  phone  calls  in  support  of  what  the  Vice 
President  said 

And  newspapers  are  getting  letters  U)  the 
editor  praising  Agnew 

Airnew  probably  reminds  people  a  little  oi 
Harrv  Truman,  the  Missouri  mule,  who  had 
some  inierestlng  battles  with  newsmen  and 
who  also  had  a  penchant  for  saying  what  he 
thought  in  an  unequivocal  way 

Ignoring  partl.wi  politics,  the  major  dif- 
ference between  Agnew  and  Truman  is  that 
Agnew's  language  Is  highly  literate,  while 
Truman  s  Is  earthy 

Both  are  devaslatlngly  precise 
Its  nice  to  see  that    give   em  hell''  Is  not 
a  lost  art  in  American  politics 

Unfortunately,  moat  of  you  will  not  have 
access  to  the  entire  A^new  opeech  on  tele- 


vision   news     It    is    an    intelligent,    though 
parochial,  criticism. 
Here  are  some  excerpts 

•  Every  American  has  a  right  to  disagree 
With  the  president  of  the  United  States  and 
to  express  publicly  that  disagreement.  But 
the  President  has  a  right  to  communicate  di- 
rectly with  the  people  who  elected  him  and 
the  people  of  this  country  have  Uie  right  to 
make  up  their  own  opinions  without  having 
the  Presidents  words  and  thoughts  charac- 
terized through  the  prejudices  of  hostile 
critics  belore  they  can  even  be  digested."  Here 
Agnew  W.IS  speaking  of  the  InsUnt  analysis 
by  television  commentators  Immediately  lol- 
lowmg  President  Richard  Nixon'.-.  Vietnam 
address 

•  In  the  networks'  endless  pursuit  of  con- 
troversy, we  should  ask  what  is  the  end 
value  .  to  enlighten  or  to  profit?  What  Is 
the  end  result  ,  ,  to  Inform  or  to  confuse'? 
How  does  the  on-going  exploration  for 
more  action,  more  excitement,  more  drama, 
serve  our  national  search  for  internal  peace 
iind  stability'? 

Bad  news  drives  out  the  good.  The  Irra- 
tional is  more  controversial  than  the  ration- 
al Concurrence  can  no  longer  compete  with 
dissent.  One  minute  of  Eldrldge  Cleaver  Is 
worth  10  minutes  of  Roy  Wllklns.  The  labor 
crisis  settled  at  the  negotiation  table  U  noth- 
ing compared  to  the  confrontation  that  re- 
sults in  a  strike — or.  better  yet.  violence  along 
the  picket  line.  NormaUty  has  become  the 
nemesis  of  the  evening  news. 

•  What  has  this  passionate  pursuit  of  con- 
troversy done  to  the  politics  of  progress 
through  logical  compromise,  essential  to  the 
functioning  of  a  democratic  society? 

"And  the  people  of  America  are  challenged, 
too  .  ,  challenged  to  press  for  responsible 
news  presenutlons.  This  Is  one  case  where  the 
people  must  defend  themselves  .  .  .  where 
the  citizen— not  government — must  be  the 
reformer  .  .  where  the  consumer  can  be  the 
most  effective  crusader." 

(From   the   Columbia   (Mo)    Dally  Tribune. 
Nov    18.  19691 
AcNEW'8  SprxcH  ON  TV  News 
It  U  cerulnly  legitimate  for  a  public  offi- 
cial  to  comment  on  the  way  the  television 
networks   cover   the   news,   but  there   Is   no 
excuse    whatsoever    for    him    to   accompany 
such  discussion  with  veiled  threats  of  gov- 
ernment intervention. 

We  are  referring,  of  course,  to  Vice-Presi- 
dent Agnew's  now  famous  speech  In  Des 
Moines  In  which  he  criticized  television  news, 
and  to  the  subsequent  commentary  It  engen- 
dered 

In  discussing  this  sensitive  subject.  It  ts 
necessary  to  tip-toe  the  tenuous  route  be- 
tween legitimate  comment  and  the  threat 
of  dangerous  government  control. 

In  AgneWs  speech,  his  allegation  alwut 
objectivity  U  certainly  a  legitimate  commen- 
tary He  Is  entitled  to  his  opinion  But  the 
grave  danger  surrounding  all  of  thU  Is  the 
fact  that  he  Is  a  highly  placed  government 
official  and  It  Is  hard  to  separate  such  com- 
mentary from  the  suspicion  that  he  and  the 
administration  might  like  to  see  their  con- 
cerns made  into  something  surer,  through 
some  sort  of  official  control 

The  federal  government  has  a  \inlque  hold 
over  the  broadcast  media  because  of  the 
Federal  Communication  Commission's  power 
to  allocate  airwave  frequencies  The  chal- 
lenge of  walking  the  tightrope  between  thi-- 
regulation  and  freedom  of  the  press  is  a 
constant  one  Whenever  the  government  In- 
terprets Its  Job  as  one  of  Judging  news  con- 
tent   a  seriously  grave  danger  exists. 

Agnew  said  after  his  speech  that  he  did  not 
have  such  control  in  mind,  and  we  will  give 
him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

But  the  report  Monday  that  Herb  Klein. 
Nixon'.<i  director  of  communlcaUon.  had  snld 
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the  televtsoln  industry  sbould  scrutinize  It- 
self or  It  would  "invite  the  government  to 
come  in."  Is  simply  too  much.  The  quesUon 
of  the  "government  coming  in"  should  not 
even  be  raised  even  though  the  right  of  gov- 
ernment ofBclals  to  have  their  say  about  the 
quality  of  news  reporting  is  legitimate. 

There  Is  no  doubt  Agnew  la  expressing 
Nixon's  feeling  In  this  attack  on  television, 
and  when  the  full  weight  of  the  Presidency 
and  Vice-Presidency  are  put  Into  such  an 
enterprise,  one  wonders  how  deep  the  feel- 
ings of  antagonism  must  go  and  what  ac- 
tions they  might  promote. 

We  thought  Agnew  was  particularly  far 
off  base  In  one  aspect  of  his  critique;  the 
part  having  to  do  with  the  commentarlea 
of  newsmen  immediately  after  Nixon's  Viet- 
nam speech  of  November  3.  Here  was  a  case 
In  which  the  public  knew  full  well  opinions 
were  being  expressed.  In  every  case  the  dis- 
cussions were  labelled  as  analysis.  Would 
the  Vice-President  take  away  the  right  of 
news  commenators  to  comment  on  some- 
thing as  public  as  a  President's  speech?  If 
the  comments  had  all  been  favorable  would 
Agnew  have  made  his  speech? 

In  addition,  his  charge  that  television 
commentary  of  that  type  somehow  poisons 
the  public  mind  Is  ridiculous.  One  need 
look  no  farther  than  the  same  Nixon  speech 
and  Its  aftermath.  Despite  the  considerable 
questioning  of  Its  merit*  by  television  com- 
mentators, public  opinion  polls  shortly 
thereafter  scored  high  marks  for  Nixon's 
Vietnam  policy,  a  direct  measure  of  public 
feeling  which  gives  the  Ue  to  Agnew's  ex- 
pressed fears. 

The  Vice-President  and  the  President 
should  go  about  their  business  without 
worrying  so  much  about  the  press.  The  peo- 
ple are  smart  enough  to  think  for  them- 
selves. The  television  news  broadcasts  are 
not  so  powerful  and  misleading  that  they 
will  take  us  down  the  primrose  path  like  a 
nation   of   ninkompoops. 

No  doubt,  every  news  gathering  and  dis- 
seminating onranlzatlon  should  feel  a  mas- 
sive responsibility  to  present  the  news  fair- 
ly. No  doubt  there  are  times  when  this  Job 
is  done  better  thtm  others.  And  no  doubt 
newsmen  should  constantly  strive  for  a  bet- 
ter performance  in  this  area. 

But  in  no  case  is  the  tlireat  from  erratic 
news  coverage  as  great  as  that  of  a  public 
official  who  would  take  steps  to  correct  It. 

One  Is  freedom  and  the  other  Is  oppres- 
sion: It's  as  simple  as  that. 

(From  the  Warrensburg  (Mo)  Daily  Star- 
Journal.  Nov.  18,  19691 

Who.  What,  Where,  When,  and  Wht 

No  one  takes  kindly  to  criticism,  despite 
the  fact  It  may  be  well-intentioned  and  ob- 
jective. 

The  press  is  no  exception.  The  recent  storm 
blown  up  by  Vice  President  Splro  Agnew's 
assessment  of  the  news  media  is  a  case  in 
point. 

Usually  after  an  onslaught  by  so  high 
ranking  a  public  official  there  is  a  brief 
and  pointed  period  of  denial  and  protest  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  and  blunted  pwrlod  of  quiet. 

Not  so  In  this  case. 

The  television  networks  are  still  smarting 
over  the  scathing  given  them  by  Agnew. 
Possibly  for  good  cause,  and  not  simply  for 
the  more  obvious  reason  tiiat  It  was  criti- 
cism. 

Agnew  posed  a  question  that  has  long  been 
an  integral  jmrt  of  news  reporting  .... 

"How  far  can  a  report  go  and  still  remain 
f.ictual?" 

Certainly,  there  Is  no  pat  answer  to  the 
question  which  demands  an  answer  at  every 
level  of  reporting. 

It  Is  a  question  that  can  only  be  answered 
by  the  news  media  Itself. 

Frequently,   almost    invariably,    reporten 
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fliul  themselves  In  possession  of  facts  and/or 
Information  relative  to  a  story  which  may 
or  may  not  contribute  to  the  accuracy  of 
what  Is  being  reported.  Just  as  frequently 
the  reporter  and  his  or  her  editor  Is  faced 
with  the  decision  of  bow  much  detail  to  use. 

It  Is  not  always  good  reporting  to  be  ob- 
jective, but  It  Is  always  bad  reporting  to  be 
unfair. 

The  test  of  the  equity  of  news  reporting 
is  not  whether  each  and  every  aspect  of  an 
Issue  is  thoroughly  reported,  but  whether 
it  was  reported  in  context  and  in  Its  proper 
proportion. 

The  Dally  Star-Journal  and  Its  counter- 
parts have  long  ago  adopted  a  means  by 
which  a  dividing  line  between  objective  and 
subjective   reporting   can   be    drawn. 

We  call  It  an  editorial.  When  we  have 
something  to  say,  over  and  above  the  facts 
essential  to  an  accurate  news  report.  It  will 
be  found  here.  In  this  column,  on  this  page. 

It  Is  clearly  labeled  as  an  editorial.  Fur- 
ther, we  have  adopted  a  similar  policy  rela- 
tive to  so  called  "In  depth"  reporting.  It  is 
jlit  aside  from  routine  news  columns  and 
identified  by  a  reporter's  "by-line". 

We  try  very  hard  to  keep  all  three  sep- 
arate. We  Impose  oinr  own  restrictions  .  .  . 
not  because  we  seek  to  avoid  criticism,  but 
because  we  honestly  try  to  be  fair. 

Yes,  we  are  oKX)6ed  to  government  cen- 
sorship of  all  news  media,  flatly,  emphati- 
cally. 

We  are  not  oppoeed,  however,  to  the  self 
censorship  Imposed  by  fair  reporting.  We 
would  suggest  that  If  the  broadcast  net- 
works are  truly  seeking  to  avoid  criticism, 
both  from  official  sources  and  from  the  pub- 
lic, that  they  look  to  their  own  and  adopt 
a  firmer  pcrilcy  oC  "fair  reporting." 

[Prom   the   Mexico    (Mo.)    Ledger,   Nov. 

22, 1969) 
The  Attacks  by  the  Vice  F^resident 

Vice  President  Splro  Agnew  Is  making 
headlines  criticizing  the  press  and  television. 

More  power  to  him. 

Fundamental  to  America  Is  the  right  of 
everyone  of  us  to  speak  up  for  what  we  like, 
and  to  speak  up  against  what  we  don't  like. 

That  Includes  the  Vice  President. 

Even  more,  we  think  there  is  a  lot  of  truth 
In  what  he  has  been  saying. 

One  thing  he  has  been  saying  Is  that  he 
does  not  favor  government  censorship. 

We  take  him  at  his  word. 

His  critics  say  that  because  he  is  Vice 
President  and  crttlciElng  television  and  the 
press,  he  is  threatening  government  controls. 

We're  against  government  controls.  We  be- 
lieve he  Is.  We  believe  most  Americans  are. 
We  think  his  critics  are  on  the  wrong  line  of 
attack  'When  tbey  hide  behind  such  an  ac- 
cusation. 

He  says  too  many  net'work  commentators 
are  biased.  Are  they? 

Tes,  most  of  them  are.  There  are  a  few, 
rare  exceptions,  who  are  not.  But  a  majority 
of  the  commentators  we  hear  show  too  much 
bias  in  their  so-called  news  reports. 

However,  we  know  of  no  commentator  who 
can  be  accused  of  being  pro-Nlxon  or  pro- 
Agnew.  A  vast  majority  are  aggressively 
against  Mr.  Nixon,  Mr.  Agnew  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  present  administration. 

That  Is  the  right  of  commentators  as  peo- 
ple to  have  an  opinion.  And  they  have  the 
right  to  express  their  bias,  their  prejudice 
as  long  as  they  do  not  do  it  under  the  guise 
of  news. 

In  newspapers,  there  Is  a  place  set  aside 
for  opinion,  bias,  prejudice  or  whatever  name 
you  want  to  use  for  It.  That  place  16  the  edi- 
torial column — this  column — or  the  column 
signed  by  the  writer.  Thus  the  reader  Is  fore- 
warned that  whatever  he  reads  under  Edi- 
torials, or  In  a  signed  column  is  the  opinion 
of  the  editor  or  the  writer. 


Television  should  use  the  same  technique 
more. 

It  is  honest. 

What  isn't  honest  Is  for  television  com- 
mentators to  use  their  opinion  as  news  when 
it  isn't  news.  When  it  is  editorial  opinion. 

What  about  prejudice  soiling  the  news 
columns  of  newspapers — the  Vice  President 
now  accuses  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
New  York  Times  of  this  sin.  Also  Newsweek 
magazine.  He  should  liave  Included  Time 
magazine  which  is  famous  for  the  opinion — 
prejudice — it  puts  in  its  so-called  news 
colunuis. 

There  have  been  times  when  both  The 
Post,  The  Times  and  Newsweek  have  l>een 
guilty,  too.  Perhaps,  there  have  been  too 
many  times.  But  guilty  or  not,  the  Vice 
President,  you,  I,  all  of  us,  have  every  right 
to  demand  still  more  from  whatever  news- 
paper we  read,  whatever  news  magazine  we 
read,  wtiatever  television  station  or  network 
we  watch. 

Actuallly,  the  higher  the  standards  of  re- 
^onslbiUty  demanded  by  the  public,  the 
still  higher  the  standards  they'll  get  from 
our  free  press.  That's  the  way  It  ought  to  be. 
tiiat's  the  way  It  is. 

And  none  of  this  changes  another  over- 
whelming fact: 

The  free  press  of  America  today  Is  the  best 
It  has  ever  been  and  also  the  best  in  the 
world  today. 

[From    the    Springfield    (Mo,)     Leader    and 

Press) 

Spixo  Speaks 

At  the  Republican  national  convention  in 
1968.  where  he  was  nominated  for  vice  presi- 
dent, Splro  Theodore  Agnew,  then  governor 
of  Maryland,  acknowledged  that  his  name 
was  not  a  household  world. 

Now,  a  little  more  than  a  year  later,  the 
name  of  Splro  Agnew  Is  definitely  a  house- 
hold word — and  not  too  nice  a  word  in  some 
households. 

How  did  tills  self-made  middle-brow  sub- 
urbanite, the  son  of  a  Greek  immigrant  fa- 
ther (the  family  name  originally  was  Anag- 
nostopoulos)  achieve  such  prominence  in 
such  a  short  time? 

Obviously,  by  speaking  what  was  in  his 
mind,  regardless  of  the  possible  consequences. 
By  "telling  it  like  it  is."  say  his  proponents. 
By  "putting  his  foot  in  liia  mouth  at  every 
opp>ortunity."  say  ills  detractors. 

He  has  made,  no  doubt,  a  considerable 
number  of  enemies  for  himself  as  well  as 
for  the  Nixon  administration  as  a  result  of 
some  of  his  ot>servations.  One  of  the  most 
widely  quoted — "misquoted,"  the  vice  presi- 
dent charges — of  these  was  bis  famous 
characterization  of  those  who  encourage  the 
Vietnam  war  moratorium  as  "an  effete  corps 
of  Impudent  snobs." 

On  the  other  liand,  he  has  also  made  a 
very  considerable  nunit>er  of  friends  for  him- 
self and  the  President  in  some  quarters  of 
the  nation,  notably  in  the  middle  west, 
where  demonstrations  against  the  war  pol- 
icy are  not  one  of  the  more  popular  outdcMr 
sports. 

At  any  rate,  the  chances  are  excellent  that 
Mr.  Agnew  wUl  continue  to  speak  his  mind 
and  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may.  Only 
President  Nixon  can  stop  him,  and  he  shows 
no  indication  of  wanting  to  do  so. 

[Prom  the  Jefferson  City    (Mo.)    News- 
Tribune.  Nov.  16,  1969] 
Vice  President  Acnew  Hrrs  TV  Networks' 
AcHnxES  Hkel 

It  is  one  of  the  great  tragedies  of  our  time 
when  the  Vice  President  ol  the  United  States 
has  to  speak  out  forcibly  against  the  biased 
and  unbalanced  news  reporting  and  com- 
mentaries of  our  three  television  networks. 

We  commend  Vice  President  Agnew,  a  man 
of  perceptlveness  and  courage,  for  doing  It. 
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Our  readers  will  recall  that  It  *as  the  Vue 
President,  who  also  exposed  the  leaders  of 
the  harmlul  Moratorium  anti-war  demon- 
strations . 

The  Vice  President  s  latest  bombshell  has 
been  buiiami!  up  m  the  minds  of  the  viewing 
public  ror  almost  a  decade  uow  Perhaps,  the 
first  big  spark  came  when  some  network 
commentators  were  denounced  during  the 
1964  Republican  National  Coaventiou  in 
Calitornla  There  have  been  many  other  ex- 
amples since,  including  the  Chicago  riots 
duruig  which  the  TV  cameras  focused  on  the 
so-called  brutality  of  police  but  Ignored  the 
confrontation,  stone-throwing  e'c  .  of  the 
radicals  The  sniping  at  President  Nixon  s 
Vietnam  speech  by  commentators  and  most 
recently  the  contrasting  coverage  of  the 
Communist-saturated  Moratorium  Day  move- 
ment and  Veterans  Day  ceremonies,  are  other 
examples 

Some  of  the  network  documentaries  also 
have  reeked  with  Communist  propaganda 
Mr  Agnew  s  speech  at  Des  Moines  was  a 
measured  documented  one,  which  ought  to 
alert  all  Americans  For  as  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent noted  the  networks  hold  an  unprece- 
dented concentration  of  power  over  Ameri- 
can public  opinion 

If  Mr  Agnew  wanted  to  completely  docu- 
ment his  case,  he  would  be  still  talking  no* 
He  did  point  to  several  cases.  Including  the 
self-appomted  commentator  experts  who 
immediately  criticized  Mr  Nixon  s  speech, 
one  which  he  had  given  time,  talent  and  the 
best  intelligence  estimates  of  this  country 
Moreover,  most  TV  news  program  viewers. 
we  believe,  know  they  are  receiving  neat.y 
•packaged  •  news  reports  blended  to  the  l*ft 
with  confrontation,  violence  among  their 
principal  ingredients  every  evening  They 
are  not  balanced,  unbiased  news  reports 

There  are  some  obvious,  although  con- 
demnable.  reasons  for  this  For  the  networks 
commentators  and  producers  are  in  the  main 
in  the  liberal  or  left-wing  spectrum  The  net- 
works also  resort  to  a  sensational-type  of  re- 
Doning  because  of  keen  competition  All 
Uiree  have  their  eyes  on  Nellsen  and  other 
ratings 

The  response  to  Mr  Agnew  s  speecn  is 
highly  in  his  favor— about  three  to  one  In 
some  areas,  the  support  was  almost  100  per 
cent  Moreover.  Dean  Burch.  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
strongly  endorsed  the  speech  The  FCC  has 
received  numerous  complaints  against  the 
networks. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  Mr  Agnew  also 
drew  blood  in  the  TV  networks'  hierarchy 
Prealdenta  of  CBS,  NBC  and  ABC  came  run- 
ning in  defense  as  if  a  Hre  alarm  had  rung 
Dr  Frank  Stanton.  CBS  president,  charged 
the  Vice  President  was  trying  to  intimidate 
the  electronic  news  medium,  which  he  says 
depends  for  lu  existence  upon  government 
licenses  JAr  Stanton  Is  pretty  much  off  base 
Local  stations  must  be  licensed  But  the  net- 
works, including  CBS  have  virtually  a  free 
hand  Moreover,  we  think  the  networks  try 
at  times  to  inumldate  the  government  and 
even  the  people  Their  coverage  of  racial  and 
other  issues  is  a  good  example 

Vice  President  Agnews  condemnation  Is 
not  news  to  the  TV  networks  For  as  Edith 
Efron  suggests  In  the  Sept.  37  issue  of  TV 
Ouide  the  networks  have  known  and  dis- 
cussed the  growing  disdain  the  public  has  for 
their  biased,  sensationalized  reporting  Some 
officlaU  acknowledge  their  errors  Obviously 
key  ones  don't  and  won't 

Contrary  to  the  laments  of  some  network 
ofBclals.  Mr  Agnew  did  not  suggeat  censor- 
ship Rather,  he  placed  the  main  responsi- 
bility on  the  networks  to  correct  their  erring 
ways  and  on  the  public  to  let  their  voice  be 
beard 

In  the  f\nal  analysis,  the  airways  belong 
to  the  people  and  the  networks  mtist  be  re- 


sponsible to  the  views  of  all  the  people  of 
this  nation  However,  we  don't  think  the  net- 
works will  change  easily 

Therefore,  we  strongly  urge  the  public  to 
begin  a  strong  movement  agaliist  biased  na- 
tional television  network  reporting  by  send- 
ing letters  in  support  of  President  Agnew 
to  local  TV  outlets  for  forwarding  to  the  TV 
network  headquarters  We  hope  the  letters, 
telegrams  and  telephone  calls  become  a  Hood 
which  will  convince  the  network  moguls  that 
the  Amerlc.ui  public  wants  respon.slble,  bal- 
anced and  fair  new^  reporting  commentaries 
and  documentaries 


(From   ihe  Lamar   i  Mo  )    Dally   Democr.»t| 

Vice  PRtsiDENT  AGNE\^ 
The  television  network  brass,   in  respond- 
ing   to    the   accusaUons   leveled   at    them   by 
V.ce   President  Splro  Agnew.  apparently  be- 
lieved   that    they    were    letting    tlie    viewing 
public  in  on  »  dark  secret,  when  they  made 
much  of  the  fact  that  the  speech  had  been 
prepared  at  the  White  House,  and  th.u  Presi- 
dent Nixon  knew  all  about  its  content  ahead 
of  time    This  was  of  course  no  news  to  any- 
one   except    the    most    politically    naive     Al- 
m-^st  everyone  would  underst.»nd  that  a  vice 
president  doesn  t  ro.im   around   the  country 
making  speeches  of   which   his  chie.'   knows 
nothing     This    was    another    sample    of    the 
cavalier  opinion  the  network  offlclals  enter- 
tain of  their  viewing  public    First  they  slant 
the  news  m  the  belief  that  they  can  mould 
public  opinion  to  their  own  way  of  thinking 
Then  they  believe  that  the  public  hasn't  got 
enough  sense  to  realize  that  a  vice  president 
speaks  for  the  administration   It  is  true  that 
there  are  many  television  viewers  as  gullible 
as  the  brads  believes   But  there  Ls  a  sufficient 
number,    not  so   naive,   as   the   networks  are 
bei?,nning  to  find  aut  to  severely  shnke  them 
up  

IFr^m    'he    Nfiron    (Mo)    ChronU-!e-Hcrald 

Nov    16.   19691 

It  Seems  To  B 

(By  Frank  P   Briggs) 

Vice  president  Agnew  may  not  be  too  diplo- 

matic    m  some  of   his  speeches    but   In    my 

corner  he  was  as  right  as  rain  Friday  night 

when  he  charged  the  large  news  media  with 

a  Hon  8  share  of  the  blame  for  the  unrest 

"rampant  "  In  the  nation 

I  have  said  before  that  if  the  news  media 
would  cease,  stop  and  forget  the  lavish  pub- 
licity some  of  the  marches  and  the  rlou  get. 
that  they  d  become  unpopular  over  night. 

It  is  adm.tted  that  a  small  percentage  of 
the  young  people  are  mixed  up'  In  these 
ados  but  this  small  majority  gets  more  pub- 
licity than  all  the  good  students  get  for  their 
deeds  of  accomplishment  Where's  the  one- 
man   )ne  vote     Idea  In  this  publicity' 

I  know  that  the  unusual  is  news  I  know 
that  people  want  to  read  of  unusual  events 
and  care  little  about  the  regular  run  of  the 
mill  happenings  But  there's  a  stopping  place 
somewhere  in  these  publicity  seeking  out- 
rai?es  and  I  believe,  with  the  Vice  President, 
that  we've  reached.  If  not  In  truth  passed 
that  point 

We.  of  the  press,  gloat  In  freedom  of  the 
press  along  with  freedom  of  speech  and  free- 
dom of  worship,  but  if  any  of  the  freedoms 
are  abused  they  c«n  be  withdrawn  Just  as 
they  were  accorded  Its  time  for  all  of  us, 
big,  little  old  and  young,  lu  the  news  busi- 
ness, to  Uke  st.ock  of  ourselves  and  see 
whether  we  are  on  the  nght-  or  the  wrong- 
track 


I  From   the   Kennett    (Mo  i    Daily   Democrat  1 

M>    AoNEW  s  TV   CamcisM 

When  a  representative  of  this  newspaper 

returned  from  the  1968    Democratic  National 

Convention  In  Chicago   The  Dally  Democrat 


commented  at  great  length  about  the  news 
distortions  of  the  three  national  television 
networks.  We  were  critical  of  the  outright 
distortion  of  what  occurred  in  Chicago,  for 
we  came  to  realize  that  many  of  our  readers, 
exposed  to  the  convention  only  through 
the  comments  of  so-called  television  com- 
mentators, possessed  a  distorted  view  of  the 
attempted  hlpple-ylppie  wke-over  of  the 
convention  and  the  alleged  police  brutal- 
ity that  seemingly  occurred  without  provo- 
cation 

All  of  this  comment  leads  to  still  (mother 
comment  this  one  made  by  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Spiro  T,  Agnew. 
whose  recent  speech  in  Des  Moines.  la  ,  has 
sent  TV  network  officials  and  ultra-llberaU 
on  the  warpath  The  Vice-President  said  that 
perhaps  the  time  has  come  for  the  networks 
to  be  "mad"  more  responsive  to  the  views  of 
the  nation  " 

Mr  Agnew  was  distressed.  It  turned  out, 
over  the  comments  made  by  TV  commenta- 
tors after  President  Nixon's  much-heralded 
but  nothing-new  speech  on  Vietnam  earlier 
this  month  Tliat  speech,  which  didn't  ex- 
actly win  many  plaudits — although  The 
Dally  Democrat  seemed  to  like  It  better  than 
most -was  rather  severely  criticized  by  the 
commentators  who  were  on  hand  In  television 
studios  to  add  their  generalized  observations, 
some  of  which  were  helpful  and  most  of 
which  were  verbal  platitudes 

When  Mr  Agnew  suggested  that  perhaps 
the  television  Industry  might  give  a  little 
thought  to  news  balance,  or  at  least  to  com- 
mentator balance,  he  was  treading  on  tender 
and  dangerous  ground.  Dr  Prank  Stanton, 
the  head  of  CBS.  promptly  declared  that 
Agnews  suggestion  was  an  "unprecedented 
attempt  by  the  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  to  intimidate  a  news  medium  which 
depends  for  Its  existence  upon  government 
licenses."  Some  believed  that  Agnew  was 
nicking  the  whip  of  possible  government 
repression  should  the  networks  and  afBUated 
stations  not  behave  as  he  wishes  them  to; 
others  doubt  that  he  had  anything  like  this 
in  mind  It's  hard  to  tell  what  Mr.  Agnew 
really  did  mean,  and  we're  not  about  to  put 
words  In  his  mouth  He's  perfectly  capable 
of  doing  that,  all  by  himself  with  the  aid  of 
his  speech-writers. 

But  we  do  concur  In  at  least  part  of  his 
view  that  television  networks,  like  news- 
papers, can  distort  the  news,  can  give  only 
one  side  of  the  news,  can  direct  the  news  so 
that  It  gives  an  Impression  that  Is  erroneous. 
To  insist  that  this  U  not  done  would  be 
foolish  to  insist  that  it  should  not  happen 
again  U  like  demanding  of  a  physician  that 
no  one  be  permitted  to  die 

Tl^e  U  S  Supreme  Court  ruled  recently 
that  the  television  industry  does  not  come 
under  the  provisions  of  the  freedom-of-the- 
press  protection  of  the  federal  Constitution. 
The  basis  for  this  decision  was  that  air- 
ways belong  to  the  public,  and  that  regula- 
tion of  these  airways  is  a  proper  prerogative 
of  the  government  This  may  be  a  regrettable 
decision,  as  far  as  TV  objectivity  Is  con- 
cerned   but   It  does  reflect   logic. 

Just  how  the  networks  can  obtain  objec- 
tivity while  not  possessing  the  responsibility 
of  freedom-of-the-press  Is  alfflcult  to  Imag- 
ine This,  in  our  opinion.  Is  the  larger 
question  raised  by  the  Vice-President  Mr 
Agnew  doesn't  have  the  reputation  of  Im- 
plication; what  he  means  he  usually  says, 
even  If  Us  wrong  To  see  him  now  as  a 
bogey-man  of  the  "Independence"  of  the 
television  networks  to  misrepresent  facts  Is 
simply  calling  upon  specues  that  don't  exist 
There  are  legitimate  grounds  for  criticism 
of  network  reporting:  there  are  also  legiti- 
mate grounds  for  criticism  of  network  pon- 
tlflcatlon  of  the  news,  and  we  suggest  that 
It  is  in  this  latter  category  that  Mr  Agnew  s 
criticism  best  fits. 
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IFrom  the  RoUa  (Mo.)   Dally  News) 

Mr   Execi;tive  Vice  President  Agnew  Speaks 

Up  roR  America 

(By  Edward  W.  Sowers) 

The  man  looked  klnda  big  and  sorta  fatty- 
soft  as  he  walked  Into  the  big  news  confer- 
ence room  on  Miami  Beach.  I  had  never  seen 
him  before  or  heard  of  him.  Nor  had  some 
veteran  Washington  and  New  York  corre- 
spondents. That  made  him  truly  a  man  rela- 
tively unknown.  The  other  man  on  the  stage 
was  Richard  M.  Nixon,  nominee  for  Presi- 
dent. 

"This  Is  Ted  Agnew.  my  choice  as  running- 
mate  for  vice-president',  Nixon  said,  as  Herb 
Klein,  his  press  aide,  handed  correspondents 
hastily-prepared  biographies  of  Agnew. 

"I  intend  that  Ted  Agnew  will  be  a  work- 
ing vice-president — I'll  give  him  plenty  to  do, 
particularly  In  the  cities  and  away  from 
Washington",  the  confident  Nixon  said. 

That  happened  a  little  over  a  year  ago. 
That  much  of  Nixon's  promises  has.  Indeed, 
come  true.  Splro  (or  Ted,  as  Nixon  calls  blm) , 
Agnew  has  become  more  like  an  "executive 
vice-president"  In  a  big  corporation  than  Uke 
a  flgnreheaded  vice-president  which  has  so 
often  been  the  case  In  U.S.  history. 

Mr.  Executive  Vice-President  Agnew  (the 
way  I  shall  address  him  if  I  ever  get  the 
chance)  Is  beginning  to  speak  up  for  "that 
great  silent  majority  "  of  Americans,  We  are 
led  to  believe  from  sources  close  to  the  Pres- 
ident that  Agnew  does.  Indeed,  reflect  the 
President's  views  as  well  as  his  own. 

First.  In  New  Orleans,  Agnew  blunted  the 
so-c&lled  "moratorium"  movement  when  he 
characterized  its  leadership,  variously,  as  "In- 
'tellectual  snobs",  "communist-oriented  an- 
archists" and  "some  well-lntenOoned  citi- 
zens misled  by  that  type  of  leadership".  Then, 
at  Des  Moines,  he  got  at  the  root  of  the  prob- 
lem when  be  lashed  out  at  television's  unbal- 
anced coverage  and  hasty  analysis  of  the 
news. 

"A  small  group  of  men",  said  Agnew, 
"numbering  no  more  than  a  dozen  anchor- 
men .  .  .  settle  upon  the  film  and  commen- 
tary that  is  to  reach  tbe  public.  .  .  .  Such 
vast  and  unchecked  i>ower  In  the  hands  of  a 
small  and  imelected  elite  has  served  to  distort 
traditional  rhythms  of  normality — our  na- 
'tlonal  search  for  Internal  peace  and  sta- 
bility". 

As  one  engaged  for  over  40  years  In  tbe 
business  of  news  coverage  and  Interpreta- 
tion— but  not  Included  In  Agnew 's  "unelected 
elite" — I  have  long  been  concerned  with  what 
Agnew  Is  now  spotlighting  so  forcefully.  I 
start  out  day-after-day  taking  In  the  "Today" 
show  with  my  breakfast,  for  example,  and 
find  I  cannot  digest  either  tbe  show  or  my 
breakfast  when  I  witness  Hugh  Downs,  the 
"host"  presenting  the  prejudiced  commenta- 
tors Immediately  after  Prank  Blair  has  given 
a  reasonable  summary  of  straight  news.  It 
Irks  and  fnistrates  me  no  end  to  see  and 
bear  Mrs.  Norman  Vincent  Peale  for  three 
minutes  and  Mrs,  Coretta  King  30  minutes 
rebuttal.  It  Is  maddening  when  Bill  Oraham 
gets  five  minutes  (and  even  the  president  or 
vice-president  no  longer  time)  when  a  dirty, 
long-  or  bushy-haired  Carmlchael  or  some 
smelly,  despicable  anarchist  get  15  minutes 
as  prime  time  to  shout  or  demonstrate  be- 
fore the  cameras  with  their  equally  obnoxlotu 
followers.  Then,  on  comes  the  "panel  of  ex- 
perts" to  cut  to  pieces  the  well-thought-out 
words  of  our  President,  our  Vice-President, 
Senators,  Congressmen  and  other  authorita- 
tive leaders. 

When  television  "editors "  (and  newspa- 
per and  magazine  editors,  too)  present  the 
news  and  comment  In  such  poor  balance,  no 
wonder  It  confuses  the  public  and  tends  to 
lead  our  system  of  democracy  Into  a  system 
of  "echlocracy"  or  "government  by  the  mob — 
mobocracy,"  as  the  dictionary  defines  the 
term. 


A  couple  of  years  ago  I  got  the  opportu- 
nity for  an  "eyeball-to-eyeball"  confronta- 
tion with  Hugh  Downs  on  this  subject  of 
"mobocracy"  (when  Downs  came  to  M.  U.  to 
receive  a  journalism  medal  which  I  would 
never  have  approved).  I  asked  Downs  why 
he  persisted  In  presenting  so  much  violence 
and  anarchistic  dissent  and  so  little  worth- 
while citizenship. 

He  said,  "I  am  seeking  justice  without 
violence,  but.  If  necessary,  justice  with  vio- 
lence". 

I  quoted  him  on  that  statement  and  sent 
NBC  a  copy,  and  have  heard  no  more  about 
it.  More  recently,  I  asked  Downs'  associate. 
Prank  McOee,  why  Downs  (and  the  people 
who  arrange  his  programs)  contribute  to 
"mobocracy"  with  such  programs.  His  answer 
may  provide  a  key  to  much  that  is  wrong 
with  television's  Influence  upon  our  nation. 

"Downs  is  a  showman,  not  a  newsman", 
said  McOee.  So,  perhaps  much  of  what  we 
see  as  news  and  commentary  on  the  news — 
and  the  resultant  "mobocracy"  is  showman- 
ship and  entertainment. 

So,  as  Agnew  says.  It  Is  up  to  television — 
and  newspaper— editors,  and  to  the  public — 
not  the  government  with  some  kind  of  cen- 
sorship— to  recognize  the  cancerous  evil  of 
the  "mobocracy"  they  are  creating,  and  take 
steps  to  eliminate  It  with  honest,  truthful, 
balanced  presentation  and  Interpretation  of 
the  news. 

VETO  OP  HEW  APPROPRIATIONS 
BILL 

(Mr.  ECKHARDT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presl- 
dent  Nixon's  threatened  veto  of  the  HEW 
appropriations  bill  flies  in  the  face  of  the 
wishes  of  the  American  people  as  well 
as  the  ofQcic^  conclusions  of  the  Con- 
gress. By  way  of  illustration,  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  Life  magazine's  Au- 
gust 15,  1969,  presentation  of  a  Louis 
Harris  poll  on  Federal  sj>ending  priori- 
ties: 

The  most  ominous  aspect  of  the  public's 
unhapplness  over  the  economy  Is  not  simply 
that  two-thirds  of  all  those  polled  feel  taxes 
are  "imreasonable."  This  is  up  15%  in  a 
decade,  but  most  people  always  feel  taxes 
are  unreasonable  no  matter  what  their  level. 
The  more  disturbing  factor  Is  the  public  loss 
of  faith  in  the  government's  judgment  about 
priorities.  In  HarrLs'  words,  "the  central  mo- 
tive for  paying  taxes  has  begun  to  disinte- 
grate." As  the  table  below  shows,  people's 
traditional  dlsUke  for  foreign  aid  programs 
is  now  followed  closely  by  their  opposition  to 
Vietnam  spending,  the  space  program  and 
defense  costs  In  general.  By  contrast,  their 
spending  priorities  are  all  oriented  toward 
domestic  programs,  with  aid  to  education 
and  various  aspects  of  urban  aid  the  new 
choice  causes. 

Where  to  cvit  federal  spending  first: 

Percent 

Foreign    aid.. -  «9 

Vietnam    64 

Space  program 61 

Federal  welfare 3' 

Other  defense  spending 26 

Farm  subsidies 24 

Where  to  cut  federal  spending  last: 

Percent 

Aid  to  education 60 

Pollution  control 38 

Federal  poverty  program S4 

Federal  aid  to  cities.. - 26 

Federal  highway  financing 24 


The  President  seeks  to  defraud  the 
American  people  when  he  says  that  he 
must  veto  the  HEW  appropriations  bill 
because  of  its  inflationary  impact,  for 
this  is  the  same  President  whose  own 
budget  requests  for  fiscal  1970  have  been 
cut  by  over  $5  billion  by  this  Congress. 
We  cannot  let  him  deny  the  American 
people  desperately  needed  funding  in  the 
critical  areas  of  health  and  education. 


/ 


ISRAEL 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
peiinission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  joining  my  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Claitde  Pepper,  and  a 
number  of  other  Members  of  the 
House  in  sponsoring  a  Joint  concurrent 
resolution  in  behalf  of  fair  and  just  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  our  State  De- 
partment with  the  free  democracy  of 
Israel.  A  great  number  of  our  Mem- 
bers are  very  much  alarmed  over  the 
statement  made  by  Secretary  of  State 
William  P.  Rogers,  that  the  American - 
Jewish  leaders  approve  of  the  adminis- 
tration's position  pertaining  to  Israel 
and  Its  Arab  enemies.  I  received  much 
criticism  by  mail,  and  from  articles  in 
the  newspapers.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
attitude  of  the  State  Department,  as  re- 
lated by  Secretary  Rogers,  does  not  meet 
with  Prime  Minister  Golda  Meir's  ap- 
proval nor  with  the  American  Jewish 
leaders  who  have  been  supporting  and 
working  for  the  future  of  Israel's  free- 
dom and  independence.  The  Soviets  are 
making  every  effort  to  create  further 
dissention  in  the  Middle  East  and  are 
constantly  working  toward  the  Impeding 
of  Israel's  self-government  tmd  progress. 

The  newspapers  also  record  that  David 
Rockefeller,  president  of  one  of  New 
York's  largest  banks,  and  some  of  his 
associates  have  made  visits  to  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  conferred  with  Egypt's 
President  Nasser  and  Jordan's  King 
Hussein.  Upon  his  return  to  this  couri- 
try,  Rockefeller  took  advantage  of  a 
Visit  to  the  White  House  to  report  on  his 
talk  with  Middle  East  leaders.  He  is  re- 
ported to  have  urged  the  President  to 
avoid  offending  President  Nasser  and 
some  of  his  associates  who  have  such 
power  over  huge  oil  reserves  under  their 
domain. 

It  Is  also  reported  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  propounded  and  sub- 
mitted to  Moscow,  London,  and  Paris  a 
series  of  proposals  to  pacify  the  Middle 
East  without  any  prior  consultation  with 
Israel.  Everybody  wants  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  Including  Israel  and  the  atti- 
tude of  our  Government  to  make  deals 
and  agreements  with  the  Soviet  and  Arab 
leaders  without  consulting  directly  with 
the  Israeli  leaders  Is  beyond  comprehen- 
sion. This  performance  of  our  State  De- 
partment, leaning  toward  a  one-sided 
negotiation  must  bring  joy  to  the  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Israel  has  already 
won  great  victories  In  her  fight  for  in- 
dependent government  and  democracy 
and  our  Nation  should  insist  that  there 
be  no  one-sided  move  on  the  part  of 
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her  enemies.  The  free  world.  I  do  not 
sacrifice  Israel  to  the  greed  of  powerful 
Uiinlc.  will  tolerate  any  move  that  might 
and  Mch  neighbors  who  would  destroy 
the  only  true  democracy  In  the  Middle 
East. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hereby  .ncoiporating 
with  my  remarks  a  copy  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution  f\led  by  our  colleague. 
Congressman  Cl.m-de  Pepper  and  of 
which  I  am  one  of  the  sponsors ; 
H    Cf>s    Res    479 

Whert.is.  detp  concern  has  been  arunsed 
by  the  stdtemeiu  of  the  Stcretars-  of  Slate 
of  the  United  States  of  December  9'h  muknig 
certain  propoa<ils  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  between  the  State  of  Israel  and  the 
Arab  States,  and 

Whereas,  such  statement  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  boa  been  understood  aa  contrary  to 
the  previous  policy  of  the  United  States  iii 
thre  Middle  East  and  to  the  expressed  senti- 
ment of  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
Senat«  and  the  House  of  Representatives; 
Now.  therefore  be  It 

ReMiiveA  by  the  House  of  Repreaentatnes 
( the  SeJUkte  concurrtng) .  That  it  U  the  senae 
of  the  Congress  that  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  for  the  promotion  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  should  be  to  exert  Its  beet  efToris 
to  arrange  for  direct  fao^to-face  negotia- 
tions between  the  State  of  Israel  and  the 
Arab  States:  and.  further,  that  neither  the 
United  States  nor  any  other  power  should 
attempt  to  impose  a  settlement  in  the  Mid- 
dle Bast  nor  attempt  to  Induce  a  settlement 
other  than  through  direct  face-to-face  nego- 
tiations between  the  State  of  Israel  and  the 
Arab  States 


DEMOCRATIC  CAUCUS  ADOPTS  RES  - 
OLUnON  C  PPOSING  HIOH  INTER- 
EST RATES 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter  > 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Democratic  caucus  of  the  House  adopted 
unanimously  a  resolution  firmly  estab- 
lishing the  Democratic  Party's  position 
against  high  interest  rates  and  urging 
action  to  correct  the  monetary  misman- 
agement of  the  Nixon  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  the  appro- 
priate committees  and  the  Members  of 
this  House  will  follow  up  this  resolution 
with  concrete  action  during  this  second 
session  to  bring  economic  relief  for  the 
American  people  who  are  sorely  pressed 
by  the  highest  Interest  rates  In  the  his- 
tory of  this  Nation.  It  wUl  take  acUon 
by  this  Congress  because  It  Is  apparent 
that  the  Nixon  administration  will  do 
nothing. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  em- 
barked on  the  same  old  discredited 
course  of  high  interest  rates  and  tight 
money  followed  by  the  two  preceding 
Republican  administrations  headed  by 
President  Hoover  and  President  Eisen- 
hower, The  Republicans  never  learn. 
they  Just  keep  plodding  along  allowing 
the  banking  and  big  business  community 
to  make  the  real  decisions  in  the  econ- 
omy. The  people  who  profit  most  from 
high  Interest  rates  are  calling  the  shots 
on  monetary  policy  In  this  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  in  the  Ricots  a 
copy  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Democratic  caucus  this  morning: 


Whereas,  a  deca'e  ago.  the  Democratic 
Party  stated 

■■.\s  the  first  step  !n  .speeding  economic 
growth,  a  Democratic  President  will  put  an 
end  to  the  present  high-interest,  tight 
money  policy. 

•This  policy  has  failed  In  Its  stated  pur- 
pose—to  keep  prices  down  It  has  given  n< 
two  recessions  within  5  years,  bankrupted 
many  of  our  farmers,  produced  a  record 
number  of  bu.slnesa  failure?,  and  added  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  unneces.sary  higher  Inter- 
est charges  to  Government  budgets  and  the 
cost  of  living": 

Whereas  this  pollrv  of  lo—  Interest  aiul 
p!en-iful  credit  has  been  a  mainstay  of  the 
Dem  >cr»"lc  Party  throughuut  Its  modern 
hisiory;   and 

Whereas,  Interest  rates  ha.e  skyrocketed 
to  their  highest  le.els  In  hl^tory.  crushing 
the  housing  market,  blocking  school  con- 
struction uater  and  sewage  facilities  and 
the  rei.  itallzatlon  of  our  urban  and  rural 
communities,  and  creailng  unemployment 
and  Inflation,   and 

Whereas,  there  high  Interest  rates  ha'. e 
placed  a  heavy  burden  on  the  low  and  middle 
Income  family:   and 

Whereas,  these  high  Interest  rates  ha*,  e 
gone  hand  In  hand  with  high  prices;  be  it 
therefore 

Resolved.  That  the  Democratic  Caucus  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  reaffirms  the 
Democratic  Party  s  support  of  policies  and 
programs  to  bring  about  reasonable  Interest 
rates  and  adequate  credit:  and  be  it  further 
RrsoUed,  That  the  Democratic  Caucus 
urstes  the  appropriate  Committees  of  the 
House,  in  lieu  of  leadership  from  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  to  draft  a  specific  program  to 
combat  high  interest  rates  and  to  bring 
about  a  more  equitable  and  effective  mone- 
tary policy  for  the  Nation,  and  be  It  further 
Renolved.  That  th"  Members  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic caucus  use  every  means  at  their  com- 
mand to  explain  to  the  American  people  the 
causes  and  the  results  of  the  high  interest, 
tight  money  policies  of  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration. 

As  the  Members  will  note,  this  resolu- 
tion calls  for  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress  to  take  action  to  bring  down 
Interest  rates.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  will  move  im- 
mediately to  follow  up  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  this  resolution.  We  will  schedule 
early  hearings  to  seek  alternative  means 
of  financing  housing  for  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  have  been  priced  out  of 
decent  homes  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion and  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  We 
will  seek  alternatives  to  the  9-percent  In- 
terest rates  Imposed  by  the  Republican 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. George  Ronuiey.  We  are  pre- 
paring these  hearings  right  now. 

We  also  will  move  early  In  this  session 
on  HR.  11.  a  bill  designed  to  reform  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  to  coordi- 
nate Its  policies  with  the  broad  economic 
goals  of  the  Nation.  This  legislation 
would  make  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
responsive  to  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people  rather  than  to  tl.»  banking 
community  which  stands  to  profit  from 
most  of  the  decisions  of  the  Federal  Re- 
ser\-e  System 

Also.  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  this  Congress  In 
the  closing  days  of  the  first  session 
passed  legislation  which  gave  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  adequate  and 
broad  powers  to  control  excessive  lise  of 
credit  In  inflationary  areas  of  the  econ- 
omy and  to  control  interest  rates  on  that 


credit.  The  President  has  not  used  that 
pawcr  and  we  have  seen  new  actions  by 
administration  ofTclals  to  force  up  In- 
terest rates. 

The  President  should  use  his  powers 
and  should  come  to  Congress  If  he  needs 
additional  tools  with  which  to  fight  in- 
flation and  high  interest  rates.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  he  Is  reluctant  to  take  on  his 
friends  in  the  banking  and  business  com- 
munities. Until  this  adminLstration  is 
willing  to  disturb  its  banker  friends,  we 
Will  continue  to  suffer  from  Inflation  and 
high  interest  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Democrats  today  can  be  fairly  re- 
garded as  the  first  shot  In  the  1970  cam- 
paipn.  The  country  has  waited  12  lon^ 
months  for  the  Nixon  admmlstration  to 
do  something  about  high  interest  rates. 
Instead,  the  Nixon  administration  has 
allowed  Interest  rates  to  rise  further  and 
faster  in  a  single  yeai-  than  In  any  pre- 
vious year  in  the  history  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  Republicans  are  refu.slng  to  pro- 
tect the  people;  the  Democrats  must  now 
go  out  and  make  a  crusade  on  tills  Issue 
and  protect  the  American  public  from 
usurious  Interest  rates, 

Mr,  Speaker,  a  great  number  of  peopl-" 
deserve  credit  for  bringing  this  issue  ■•!•» 
forcibly  before  the  Democratic  caucn: 
Last  Aug^ist  13,  nine  members  of  th-- 
Democratic  caucus,  including  myself, 
were  named  to  study  the  growing  prob- 
lem of  high  Interest  rates. 

The  interest  rate  committee  appointed 
by  the  caucus  Includes  Edward  Boland. 
of  Mfissachusetts;  Thomas  L.  Ashlkt,  of 
Ohio;  Mrs,  Edith  Green,  of  Oregon; 
Jim  Wright,  of  Texas;  Robert  G. 
Stephens.  Jr..  of  Georgia;  James  M. 
Hanley,  of  New  York;  StowEY  R,  Yatis, 
of  Illinois;  and  William  "Bill"  Clay,  of 
Missouri.  All  of  these  Members  partici- 
pated in  bringing  this  Issue  before  the 
caucus. 

Also,  I  want  to  commend  the  great 
leadership  of  Speaker  McCormack.  Ma- 
jority Leader  Carl  Albert.  Majority 
Whip  Hale  Bocgs,  Chairman  Ray  Mad- 
den, of  the  steering  committee,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  caucus.  Mr.  Dan  Ros- 
TENKowsKi.  for  thelT  support  and  counsel 
on  this  issue. 


CRAMER.  AUTHOR  OP  THE  ANTI- 
BUSING  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  1964 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT.  PROPOSES 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 
TO  OUTLAW  BUSING  AND  INVOL- 
UNTARY TRANSFER  OF  STUDENTS 

(Mr.  CRAMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CRAJffER.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  the 
Justifiable  public  protest,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  February  1  deadline  ruling 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  over  the  unwar- 
ranted and  statutorily  prohibited  Intru- 
sion of  the  Federal  Government  In  our 
local  school  sjstems.  I  feel  constrained  to 
propose  the  most  meaningful  long-rariee 
step  left  to  the  American  people,  the 
passage  of  a  constitutional  amendment, 
w  hich  the  Court  as  well  as  the  executive 
branch  must  follow,  outlawing  the  busing 
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of  students  or  the  destruction  of  the 
neighborhood  school  system  In  order  to 
racially  mix  beyond  reason  and  to  ac- 
complish the  balancing,  rather  than  the 
desegregation,  of  races,  and  to  spell  It 
out  in  terms  no  court  or  bureaucrat  can 
misconstrue.  I  have  therefore  today  in- 
troduced a  constitutional  amendment, 
calling  upon  the  State  legislatures  to  act 
in  that  it  is  possible  Congress  will  not, 
and  to  call  a  constitutional  convention 
on  this  amendment,  a  procedure  that  al- 
most succeeded  with  the  Dirksen  prayer 
in  schools  amendment. 

I  successfully  offered  the  antibusing 
and  antipupil  assignment  to  accomplish 
racial  balance  amendments  to  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act — sections  2000c (b)  and 
2000c-6(ai.  United  States  Code  Anno- 
tated. 

When  these  amendments  were  offered, 
I  stated  on  the  House  fioor: 

The  purpose  of  the  amendments  is  to  pre- 
vent any  semblance  of  congressional  accept- 
ance or  approval  of  Inclusion  In  the  defliU- 
tlon  of  "desegregation"  any  balancing  of 
school  attendance  by  moving  students  across 
district  lines — or  between  schools  within  the 
same  district — to  level  off  percentages  where 
one  race  outweighs  another. 

Congress  clearly  Intended  to  protect 
the  rights  of  students  to  attend  neigh- 
borhood schools,  to  protect  the  students' 
rights  to  not  be  bused  from  that  neigh- 
borhood in  order  to  force  a  closer  ap- 
proximation in  mixing  of  students  to  the 
percentage  of  population  of  the  races 
within  or  in  the  vicinity  of  any  school 
district.  I  am  convinced,  after  following 
the  guidelines  and  court  rulings,  that 
this  stated  intent  of  Congress  is  being 
subverted.  Ignored  and  circumvented. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  inte- 
gration of  schools  within  a  school  district 
where  the  Intended  purpose  of  nonmlx- 
ture  is  to  perpetuate  all-black  or  all- 
white  schools.  Brown  against  Board  of 
Education  dealt  with  such  Intentional  or 
planned  perpetuation  of  dual  school  sys- 
tems. 

But  the  Office  of  Education  has  Inten- 
tionally established  quotas  and  required 
busing  to  accomplish  quota  compliance 
In  a  manner  that  can  only  result  in  the 
eventual  congresslonally  prohibited  bal- 
ancing of  the  races  in  all  schools  on  a 
percentage  basis  equal  or  approximating 
the  percentage  of  mixing  In  the  entire 
district.  This  racial  balancing  is  specifi- 
cally prohibited  by  my  amendments  and 
by  the  1964  ClvU  Rights  Act. 

The  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  In 
implementing  Brown  against  Board  of 
Education  a  few  years  ago,  wrote  these 
guidelines  Into  Its  decisions.  The  court 
did  so  despite  the  congressional  mandate 
outlawing  busing  and  declaring  that  any 
plan  or  program  to  force  increefies  in 
percentages  of  races  In  already-mixed 
school  systems  to  more  closely  approxi- 
mate the  population  mixing  was  con- 
trary to  public  policy  and  going  beyond 
any  requirement  of  Integraticm. 

Incidentally,  and  often  overlo(Aed,  is 
the  fact  that  this  set  of  guidelines  ap- 
plies only  to  the  South— or  to  quote  the 
1966  Conunissioner  of  Education  Howe, 
to  "dual  school  system"  States.  He  so 
stated  before  the  Select  Committee  on 


the  Judiciary,  on  which  I  was  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  which  was  ap- 
pointed in  1966  to  look  into  and  try  to 
make  some  sense  out  of  the  guidelines 
that  had  Just  been  published  by  the  ex- 
ecutive, supposedly  to  carry  out  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  but  which  guideline, 
it  Is  obvious,  went  far  beyond  that  act 
or  the  Supreme  Court  decisions.  The 
hearings  indicated  that  4Ji|^i^rpose  of 
one  set  of  the  guideline^was  directed 
at  the  South  and  all  other  States  could 
continue  to  have  de  facto  segregation 
in  all-black  or  all-white  neighborhoods, 
or  could  get  away  with  some  mixing  but 
not  to  increase  the  percentage  of  mix- 
ing to  closely  approximate  the  percent- 
age of  blacks  and  whites  In  the  district. 
This  was  done  on  the  theory  that  those 
States  outside  the  South  had  not  inten- 
tionally, historically,  perpetuated  sepa- 
rate-but-equal schools. 

Thus,  the  discriminatory,  anti-south, 
"more  stringent  increase  In  the  quotas 
required  imtil  balance  is  approxi- 
mated"— rule  became  the  requirement 
in  the  South.  Any  method  to  accomplish 
it  was  required  of  the  school  boards.  Bus- 
ing, transporting  outside  the  neighbor- 
hood school  areas,  even  against  parents' 
wishes,  eventual  elimination  of  all-white 
and  all-black  schools  regardless  of  all - 
black  or  all-white  surrounding  areas — 
de  facto  segregation — became  the  neces- 
sary steps  forced  on  school  boards  in  the 
South  to  accomplish  the  goals  of  the 
quota  system.  This  was  what  I  clearly  in- 
tended to  prohibit  by  my  amendments. 
I  intended  to  prohibit  the  violation  of  a 
student's  right  to  go  to  his  neighborhood 
school  when  those  schools  had  already 
been  mixed  on  a  "natural"  basis  of  inte- 
gration. To  require  busing  in  order  to 
force  an  "artificial"  increase  in  percent- 
age of  mixing  that  more  closely  approxi- 
mates the  balancing  of  the  races  in  a 
larger  geographical  aresLS  outside  the 
neighborhood  was  what  Congress  in- 
tended, and  I  intended,  to  prohibit. 

Because  of  the  intolerable  situation 
that  has  developed,  unwanted  by  blacks 
or  whites,  and  the  tremendous  public 
protest,  I  am  transmitting  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Florida  Legislature  copies  of 
this  amendment,  asking  for  Immediate 
action,  thus  leading  the  way  for  the 
needed  33  other  States  to  act  before  it 
is  too  late  to  overcome  the  bureaucratic 
and  Judicial  tampering  with  our  local 
school  systems.  This  tampering  has  gone 
far  beyond  the  objective  of  accomplish- 
ing desegregation  or  the  reasonable  and 
prudent  mixing  of  the  races.  The  amend- 
ment reads  as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  1056 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  the  busing  or  Involuntary  assign- 
ment of  Btudentfe 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reientativea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congrett  assembled  (tvoo-thirds  of  each 
Hotue  ooneurring  therein) ,  That  the  lollow- 
Ing  article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
ahall  be  vaUd  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by 
the  leglalaturcs  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States  within  seven  years  from  the  date 
of  its  submission  by  the  Congress: 


"Article  — 
"Nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  shall  empower  any  official  or  court  of 
the  United  States  to  issue  any  order  requir- 
ing or  encouraging,  or  directing  or  permitting 
any  funds  to  be  used  or  withheld  to  require 
or  encourage,  the  transportation  or  busing 
of  pupils  or  students  from  one  school  to 
another  or  one  school  district  to  another  or 
to  force  suiy  student  or  students  attending  ' 
any  elementary  or  secondary  school  In  their 
own  neighborhood,  where  such  school  is  not 
established  purposely  to  perpetuate  segrega- 
tion, to  attend  any  other  school  against  the 
choice  of  his  or  her  parents,  parent  or  guard- 
ian, in  order  to  accomplish  any  objective  or 
purpose,  express  or  implied  under  this  Con- 
stitution. 

The  February  1  date  set  in  Carter 
against  School  Board  required  unrea- 
sonable conformance  to  standards  that 
are  clearly  contrary  to  the  1964  Cramer 
amendments. 

Due  to  this  unjustifiable  Intrusion  by 
the  Federal  Government  into  an  area 
which  I  thought  was  statutorily  prohib- 
ited— the  administration  of  our  local 
school  systems — 1  strongly  feel  this 
necessitates  the  introduction  of  this 
amendment  and  the  consideration  of  it 
by  the  State  legislatures,  as  well  as  the 
Congress.  This  is  the  effective  means 
available  for  the  people  of  the  countiv 
to  speak  thiough  their  legislatures  and 
the  Congress. 

The  passage  of  this  constitutional 
amendment,  which  the  courts  as  well  as 
the  Executive  would  have  to  follow,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  efifectlve  long-range 
answer  for  the  legions  of  citizens  in  this 
country,  most  of  whom  have  accepted 
the  basic  position  of  the  Court  in  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education,  who  do  not 
believe  that  any  and  all  rights  of  citizens 
can  be  trampled  upon  to  accomplish  what 
now  appears  to  be  the  obvious  objective 
of  balancing  the  races  in  the  schools  de- 
spite the  violation  of  other  equally  impor- 
tant rights  that  results. 

My  colleagues  from  Florida,  the  Hon- 
orable Lou  Prey,  Jr.,  and  the  Honorable 
J.  Herbert  Burke,  Join  me  as  cosponsors 
of  the  constitutional  amendment. 


INTEREST  RATE  CONTROL  ACT 
OF  1970 

(Mr.  ECKHARDT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Si}eaker,  Rep- 
resentative Leonard  Farbstein,  of  New 
York,  and  I  have  introduced  legislation 
today  to  help  curb  high  Interest  rates, 
improve  the  home  mortgage  situation, 
and  reduce  the  excessive  profits  of  the 
banking  Industry.  Unofficially,  we  call 
our  bill  the  Interest  Rate  Control  Act  of 
1970. 

One  of  the  most  serious  manifesta- 
tions of  the  inflation  we  are  now  expe- 
riencing is  extremely  high  Interest  rates. 
This  Is  due  primarily  to  the  administra- 
tion's undue  emphasis  on  monetary  pol- 
icy to  curb  the  wage-price  spiral.  By 
restricting  the  supply  of  money  and  rais- 
ing the  discount  rate,  Federal  Reserve 
officials  have  succeeded  in  driving  up  in- 
terest rates  to  their  highest  levels  in 
history. 


V. 
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CertainUv  we  cannot  put  the  full  blame 
(Of  the  moneury  situation  direcUy  on 
the  Federal  Reserve.  The  inflationary 
ps>chology  and  siluauon  Is  largely  due 
to  ijoor  economic  planmng  In  the  past 
and  the  continued  hea\-y  spending  on 
the  war  in  Vietnam  When  people  and 
bu-inesses  expect  prices  to  continue  to 
ru>e  they  wdl  borrow  more  to  buy  now. 
Tlie  rise  in  consumer  debt  shows  no 
M^iv;  of  slowing  down:  plaiis  for  busi- 
ness expansion  defy  all  predictions.  The 
demand  for  all  goods,  mclud-ng  monev, 
is  too  high. 

When  the  supply  of  a  commodity  is  re- 
stricted and  the  demand  is  expanding  the 
only  result  possible  is  an  increase  in 
price  In  the  case  of  money  this  happens 
to  be  the  interest  rate.  Now.  we  fuUy 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  market 
and  how  unwise  it  Is  to  tami^er  with  the 
market  mechanism.  We  do  not  wish  to 
put  any  artificial  barriers  in  the  way  of 
the  free  market  forces 

While  most  people,  especially  home 
buyers  and  small  businessmen,  suffer 
when  interest  rates  are  high,  there  is  one 
sector  of  our  economic  structure  that 
does  benefit.  This  is  the  banking  industry 
where  profit*  continue  to  grow  at  an  un- 
paralleled rate.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  high  money  rates  are  a  result 
of  market  pressures  and  cannot  be  con- 
demned sweeping  ly  as  an  explicit  effort 
by  the  banking  industry  to  raise  its  prof- 
its. We  could  not  support  legislating  a 
ceiling  on  interest  rates — we  feel  that 
that  would  only  serve  to  disrupt  what  is 
an  orderly,  but  very  tight  market. 

What  we  propose  is  that  the  Congress 
pas«  our  legislation  to  pait  a  tax  on  in- 
terest rates,  as  on  excess  profits.  Such  a 
tax  would  drain  ofl  the  excess  Income 
engendered  by  the  tight  money  market, 
Just  as  excess  profits  from  the  Inflation- 
ary war  stimulus  Is  drained  off  by  an  ex- 
cess profits  tax. 

We  are  not  criticizing  the  banks  for 
all  the  recent  Increases  in  the  prime  in- 
terest rate.  They  are  simply  reacting  to 
the   huge   loan   pressure  and  the  con- 
stricted supply  of  money.  We  are  willing 
to  accept  the  fact  that  the  huge  growth 
in  bank  earnings — largely  due   to   the 
higher  rates  charged  on  loans— Is  Inci- 
dental. But.  Just  as  we  feel  that  it  is  un- 
fair for  corporations  to  earn  extraordl- 
narr  profits  from  the  war.  we  feel  that  it 
is  unfair  for  the  banks  to  retain  a  fortui- 
tous.  Incidental  benefit  from  Inflation 
and  measures  to  curb  it.  Unlike  other  In- 
duatrteB.  the  costs  of  doing  banking  busi- 
ness   during    inflation    do    not    rise    as 
rapidly,  or  more  rapidly,  than  revenues. 
Their  major  cost  Is  that  of  interest  on 
deposits.  These  particular  interest  rates 
are  regulated  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment     The    conversion    to    data    proc- 
essing   has    also    dlmlnated    much    of 
the    overhead    expense.    Therefore,    as 
the  price  the  banks  charge  for  use  of 
their  money  goes  up.  so  must  their  prof- 
its. Recent  bank  statements  of  earnings 
confirm  this: 

Prrcentmge   increue   in   net   eamingt   from 
196$  to  19$$ 

Long  Uland  Trust M  8 

Flret  N«Uon*l  of  New  JerB«y »* 

United  Stales  Trust 31-  ♦ 

Suburb»n    TruBt-- - --    20  7 

Northern     Trust - 18  3 


Fidelity    Union -  '8   1 

US    N.itlonal  of  Oregon 1''   1 

RlgKS    National ---  J5  8 

Security     PacIAc - l*  a 

Ciuzens  &  Southern  National 15  J 

Maryl.uid     National-.- IS   1 

Mercantile    National* 1*  *» 

ConuecUcut  Bank  &  Trust '♦   5 

First     National* '* " 

Manurscturers   HanoTer -  1-8 

Vlrgml.-i   National 1°  ^ 

Bmk  of  the  Southwest*. 10  5 

Republic    National* 9  4 

First  National  City. 9  ^ 

J    P    Morgan  ii  Co 7  ^ 

Manhattan.- 2.5 


Cha»e 

•  Texas  bank. 

It  must  be  noted  that  Uieie  Is  an  in- 
consistency between  the  1968  figures  and 
the  1969  income  figures  due  to  new  ac- 
counting methods  Standard  L  Poors 
estimates  that  this  reduces  the  actual 
percentage  increase  In  growth  by  4  per- 
cent. 

It  can  be  seen  that  banks  In  all  loca- 
tions and  of  all  sizes  showed  consider- 
able increases  in  earnings.  As  SUndard 
L  Poors  puts  it: 

Bank  revenues  ...  are  at  a  record  level, 
and  they  are  likely  to  hold  up  well,  reflecting 
a  high  volume  of  loans  carrying  satisfactory 
interest  rates  relative  to  money  costs 

The  huge  rise  in  earnings  Is  inextri- 
cably tied  to  the  growth  of  the  prime  In- 
terest rate  from  6  percent  in  1968  to 
S^2  percent  in  1969. 

If,  as  the  banks  say.  they  must  raise 
their  loan  rate  In  order  to  ration  their 
loanable  funds,  our  plan  would  ofler  no 
hindrance.  Once  economic  conditions 
and  the  interest  rate  structure  returned 
to  normalcy,  our  tax  plan  would  cease  to 
be  operative. 

The  tax.  or  as  we  call  it,  the  'interest 
stabilization  fee."  applies  to  anybody 
that  extends  credit  of  at  least  $10,000 
at  an  Interest  rate  over  8  percent.  The 
Ux  will  be  equal  to  1  percent  of  the 
annual  interest  charge  for  each  0.1  per- 
centage point  by  which  the  annual  loan 
interest  rate  exceeds  8  percent.  Thus. 
a  $10,000  loan  at  the  current  8^a-per- 
cent  Interest  rate  would  bring  in  $850 
per  annum  in  interest  which  would  be 
taxed  $42.50—5  percent  of  $850.  The 
lender  in  this  case  would  have  a  net 
yearly  income  on  this  loan  of  $807.50. 
Just  slightly  more  than  It  would  have 
earned  at  the  lower  8  percent  rate.  Tlie 
following  table  demonstrates  how  this 
tax  would  work  over  a  range  of  Interest 
rates,  assuming  a  loan  of  $10,000: 


Several  additional  points  must  be  em- 
phasized. First,  the  tax  Is  meant  to  be 
operative  only  in  times  of  extremely  high 
interest  rates.  Once  the  rate  charce  drops 
below  8  percent  there  cea.ses  to  be  an  in- 
terest stabilization  fee.  Second,  because 
so  many  small  loans  and  loans  entailing 
hit;h  risk  have  traditionally,  with  good 
cause,  earned  higher  rates  of  interest,  we 
have  specifically  exempted  such  loans 
from  the  tax.  We  are  by  no  means  sanc- 
tioning such  high  interest  rates  but  we 
do  recognize  that  there  are  differences 
in  the  structure  of  the  interest  rate  pat- 
tern Finally-,  we  are  talking  about  the 
annual  effective  rate  of  interest  rather 
than  the  nominal  rate.  We  have  adopted 
the  provisions  of  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act  for  Uiis  puipo&e. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of 
this  plan  is  the  ultimate  use  of  Uie  funds 
raised  from  tlie  collection  of  the  fee.  We 
have  decided  to  make  the  Government 
National  Mortgage  Association  the 
recipient  of  these  funds  and  to  use  these 
fimds  to  further  the  objectives  of  their 
office.  In  other  words,  we  have  great  con- 
cern for  the  housing  market  and  we  are 
most  eager  to  ease  the  pressure  for  mort- 
gage fimds,  especially  for  low-  and 
middle-mcome  families.  The  recent  In- 
creases in  the  VA  and  FHA  mortgage 
rates  are  another  indication  of  the  prob- 
lem facing  our  constituents  and  poten- 
tial home  buyers  around  the  country. 

In  conclusion,  we  sincerely  believe  that 
our  bill  will  achieve  several  ends: 

First,  Increase  the  flow  of  funds  Into 
the  mortgage  market: 

Second,  limit  the  unfair  excess  profits 
of  the  banking  Industry;  and 

Third,  ease  the  continual  spiral  of  in- 
terest rates  upward. 
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As  you  see,  the  interest  earnings  cease 
to  grow  after  a  cerUm  point  while  Qov- 
emment  revenues  from  the  tax  rise 
rapidly.  There  would  be  no  profit  incen- 
tive for  the  banks  to  raise  their  rates  al- 
though there  would  be  nothing  to  pre- 
vent them  from  doing  so  If  the  pressures 
of  the  market  made  such  raises  ex- 
pedient. 


TRUTH  IN  LENDING:    A  PRELIM- 
INARY REVIEW 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  Mr.  Patman,  Is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  has  submitted  to  the  Congress 
their  annual  report  on  truth  In  lending 
for  the  year  1969  as  required  by  the  act. 
The  report  is  appended  to  these  remarks 
and  the  Members  are  earnestly  urged  to 
examine  It  In  detail. 

The  value  of  the  report  is  not  an  ac- 
curate reflection  of  the  Impact  of  truth 
In  lending  on  business  and  consumer  In- 
terests because  It  covers  only  the  6- 
month  period  In  which  the  act  was 
eflectlve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  to  be  commended  on  Its  excel- 
lent work  In  Implementing  this  novel, 
and  sometimes  complicated,  legislation. 

Regulation  Z.  the  truth-ln-lending 
regulation,  was  promulgated  by  the 
Board  only  after  long  and  painstaking 
consulUtion  with  all  Interested  parties 
Including  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  appropriate  congressional  commit- 
tees. 

After  the  regulation  was  promulgated 
the  Board  established  a  program  de- 
signed to  explain  to  the  business  com- 
munity the  meaning  and  effect  of  the 
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new  law.  The  Board  quite  sensibly  di- 
rected Its  program  primarily  at  small- 
and  moderate-size  creditors  who  could 
not  afford  the  counsel  of  expense  In- 
volved in  a  self-education  program.  In 
connection  with  the  program,  the  Board 
prepared  a  number  of  documents  In 
pamphlet  form  which  explain  the  terms 
of  the  act  in  simplified  and  easily  under- 
stood language.  Also  established  was  a 
procedure  within  the  Board  to  handle  the 
multitude  of  requests  for  information 
and  complaints  which  quite  expectedly 
would  result  from  a  new  law  involving 
new  concepts. 

As  part  of  its  thorough  preparation 
for  the  effectuation  of  truth  in  lending, 
the  Board  conducted  a  consumer  aware- 
ness survey  in  order  to  gage  the  work 
that  needed  to  be  done  and  to  serve  as  a 
yardstick  of  the  usefulness  of  the  law 
for  future  reference.  The  results  of  the 
consumer  awareness  suivey  are  quite  re- 
markable and  are  set  forth  in  the  re- 
port. A  few  of  the  more  salient  points 
made  in  the  survey  are  that  knowledge 
of  credit  is  much  broader  among  higher 
income  groups  than  among  low-income 
groups.  The  most  common  area  where 
those  surveyed  knew  the  exact  interest 
rates  being  paid  was  In  the  first  mort- 
gage field.  In  other  consumer  credit 
transactions  those  surveyed  were  often 
not  aware  of  the  rate  of  credit  charges 
which  they  were  paying. 

The  latter  fact  amply  justifies  the 
concern  of  those  of  us  who  supported 
truth  in  Ignding  in  the  very  beginning. 
For  it  Is  ln4he  first  mortgage  field  that 
the  annual  percentage  rate  formula  has 
been  common  practice.  Hopefully,  truth 
In  lending  will  extend  this  concept  to 
all  of  the  areas  of  credit. 

The  report  referred  to  follows: 
ANNtJAi,  Report  to  Congress  on  TktrrH  in 

Lending  for  the  Year  1969  bt  tbe  Board 

OF    Governors    or   the    Federal    Reserve 

St  stem 

administrative  functions 
Truth  in  lending 

On  May  29,  1968,  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act  was  signed  Into  law.  SecUon  114  of  that 
Act  states : 

"Not  later  than  January  3  of  each 
year  after  1969.  tbe  Board  and  the 
Attorney  General  shall,  respectively,  make 
reports  to  the  Congress  concerning  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  functions  under  this 
title,  including  such  recommendations  as 
the  Board  and  the  Attorney  General,  re- 
spectively, deem  necessary  or  appropriate. 
In  addition,  each  report  of  the  Board  shall 
Include  its  assessment  of  the  extent  to 
which  compliance  with  the  requirements 
imposed  under  this  title  is  being  achieved." 

This  is  the  first  annual  report  on  Truth 
in  Lending  by  the  Board  and  covers  not  only 
the  period  since  July  1.  1969,  when  the  Act 
went  into  effect  but  also  the  period  prior 
to  that  date  when  the  Board  and  other  Fed- 
eral enforcement  agencies  made  their  initial 
preparations  to  meet  requirements  Imposed 
under  the  Act. 

Task  force  established 
E.irly  in  1968  when  it  became  apparent 
that  Truth  in  Lending  would  be  enacted  into 
law  and  that  tbe  Board  would  be  entrusted 
with  the  responsibility  of  drafting  regula- 
tions, the  Board  established  a  task  force  of 
personnel  from  several  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
and  from  the  Board's  own  staff.  This  task 
force  was  assisted  by  consultants  who  were 
specialists  in  the  many  aspects  of  consumer 
credit.     Including     consumer    loans,    retail 


credit,    banking,    and   real    estate    mortgage 
lending. 

The  Initial  Job  of  the  task  force  was  to 
familiarize  Itself  with  the  legislative  history 
of  Truth  in  Lending,  with  the  legislation  as 
enacted  by  both  Senate  and  House  and  final- 
ly with  the  report  filed  by  the  Conference 
Committee  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Following  the  signing  of  the  Act 
(Public  Law  90-321;  82  Stat.  146  et  seq.)  on 
May  29,  1968.  the  task  force  was  absorbed  into 
the  Board's  Division  of  Supervision  and  Reg- 
ulation, and  the  Job  of  drafting  implement- 
ing regulations  was  begun  immediately. 

It  was  necessary  to  publish  regulations 
within  as  short  a  time  as  possible  because 
creditors  affected  by  the  Act  needed  as  much 
advance  notice  as  possible  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  Act  and  regulations,  to  pre- 
pare and  print  new  forms,  to  establish  new 
procedures,  and  to  train  their  personnel  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  the  Act  on  Julv  1, 
1969. 

Formulation  of  the  regulation 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  creditors 
affected  by  the  Act,  many  of  whom  had  never 
before  been  subject  to  government  regula- 
tion of  such  a  technical  nature,  it  became 
clear  early  In  the  program  that  the  Truth 
In  Lending  regulations  should  be  drafted  in 
a  form  that  would  serve  not  only  as  a  legal 
directive  for  Implementing  the  Act,  but  also 
as  an  operating  handbook.  It  was  therefore 
decided  to  make  tbe  regulation  self-con- 
tained and  to  Incorporate  provisions  of  the 
Act  into  It. 

Vietrs  of  other  agencies 

Section  109  of  the  Act  states: 

"In  the  exercise  of  its  functions  under  this 
title,  tbe  Board  may  obtain  upon  request  the 
views  of  any  other  Federal  agency  which, 
in  tbe  Judgment  of  tbe  Board,  exercises  regu- 
latory or  supervisory  functions  with  respect 
to  any  class  of  creditors  subject  to  this  title." 

In  keeping  wltb  this  provision,  the  Board 
sought  views  of  other  Federal  departments 
and  agencies.  Many  valuable  suggestions 
were  obtained,  and  the  Board  Is  grateful  for 
the  cooperation  and  assistance  provided  by 
stafi-  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
culffire.  Farm  Credit  Administration.  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  Comptroller 
of  tbe  Currency,  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions, 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. In  addition,  many  trade  associa- 
tions and  consumer  organizations  pro'.  !ded 
useful  suggestions. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Truth  in  Lending 
Section  110  of  the  Act  states: 
"Tbe  Board  sball  establish  an  advisory 
committee  to  advise  and  consult  with  it  in 
the  exercise  of  its  functions  under  this  title. 
In  appointing  the  members  of  the  committee. 
the  Board  shall  seek  to  achieve  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  tbe  Interests  of  sellers  of  mer- 
chandise on  credit,  lenders,  and  the  public. 
The  committee  shall  meet  from  time  to  time 
at  the  call  of  the  Board,  and  members  there- 
of sball  be  paid  transportation  expenses  and 
not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem." 

Pursuant  to  this  provision,  the  Advisory 
Committee  en  Truth  in  Lending  w.-'f  ap- 
pointed by  tbe  Board  in  August  of  1968.  This 
Committee  reviewed  the  early  drafts  of  the 
proposed  regulation  before  It  was  Issued  for 
public  comment.  Committee  members  also 
reviewed  the  public  comments  received  by 
the  Board  and  offered  many  suggestions  that 
were  ultimately  Incorporated  into  the  final 
regulation.  Dr.  Richard  D.  Holton,  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Business  Administration  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  was 
named  tbe  first  chairman  of  the  Committee 
and  still  serves  in  that  capacity.  The  com- 
plete list  of  Committee  members  together 
with  tbe  dates  and  purposes  of  the  five  Ad- 
visory Committee  meetings  held  during  1968 
and  1969  is  attached  to  tbe  end  of  this  report 
as  Appendix  A. 


Publication  of  regulation  for  public  comment 

After  months  of  drafting  and  redrafting, 
a  proposed  regulation,  entitled  'Regulation 
Z  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,"  was  Issued  for  public  com- 
ment on  October  16.  1968.  More  than  1,000 
WTitten  comments  and  suggestions  were  re- 
ceived from  Individuals  and  from  commer- 
cial, trade,  creditor  and  consumer  groups. 
Although  30  days  were  allowed  lor  comment, 
the  Board  considered  all  communications  it 
received  up  to  the  time  the  fina'.  text  of  the 
regulation  was  completed  and  Issued  on 
February  10,  1969. 

Rate  tables  and   interpretations 

The  determination  of  the  annual  percent- 
age rate  on  each  consumer  credit  transaction 
is  one  of  the  key  requirements  of  the  Truth 
in  Lending  Act  and  Regulation  Z.  Mathe- 
matical equations  and  formulas  for  deter- 
mining annual  percentage  rates  were  devel- 
oped by  the  Board  and  incorporated  into  a 
separate  Supplement  I  to  Regulation  Z.  The 
purposes  of  the  supplement  are  to  establish 
precise  criteria  under  which  computer  pro- 
grams may  be  written  and  to  aid  commercial 
chart  publishers  In  compiling  tables  that 
conform  to  standards  of  accuracy  set  forth  in 
Regulation  Z. 

In  addition  the  Board  published  two  vol- 
umes of  annual  percentage  rate  tables  that 
not  only  serve  as  tools  in  the  consumer  credit 
field,  but  also  serve  as  standards  for  com- 
parison by  customers  and  enforcement  offi- 
cials. 

Following  the  publication  of  Regulation  Z 
In  final  form,  the  Board  received  numerous 
requests  for  clarification  of  the  Regulation 
as  it  applied  to  specific  types  of  transactions. 
Since  the  Regulation  is  written  in  broad, 
general  terms.  It  became  advisable  to  issue 
clarifying  interpretations  with  respect  to  its 
application  In  certain  specified  cases. 
Through  the  end  of  1969,  41  interpretations 
and  2  amendments  to  Regulation  Z  were 
issued  by  the  Board.  One  additional  proposed 
amendment  was  Issued  for  public  comment. 
The  deadline  for  comment  expires  January 
22,  1970.  As  the  need  arises,  further  inter- 
pretations and  amendments  will  be  issued. 

State  exemption — Procedure  and  criteria 

SecUon  123  of  tbe  Truth  In  Lending  Act 
states: 

"The  Board  shall  by  regulation  exempt 
from  the  requirements  of  this  chapter  any 
class  of  credit  transactions  within  any  State 
if  it  determines  that  under  the  law  of  that 
State  that  class  of  transactions  is  subject  to 
requirements  substantially  similar  to  those 
imposed  under  this  chapter,  and  that  there 
is  adequate  provision  for  enforcement." 

In  order  to  Implement  this  provision,  the 
Board  set  forth  certain  procedures  and  cri- 
teria as  Supplement  II  to  Regulation  Z  which 
was  published  for  public  comment  on  March 
27.  1969.  The  relatively  few  comments  re- 
ceived came  primarily  from  consumer  groups 
rather  than  State  governments  and.  for  tiie 
most  part,  urged  the  Board  to  adopt  and  en- 
force stringent  requirements  for  State  ex- 
emption. Supplement  n  was  published  in 
final  form  on  July  2,  1969. 

The  Board  believes  that  after  an  exemp'ion 
for  classes  of  transactions  within  a  State  has 
been  granted,  customers  should  have  con- 
tinued access  to  Federal  or  State  courts  In 
seeking  redress  for  alleged  violations  of  the 
disclosure  provisions  of  State  statutes,  in- 
cluding the  right  to  rely  upon  Federal  or 
State  rules  relating  to  class  actions.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Board  has  published  for  public 
comment,  as  indicated  above,  a  proposed 
amendment  to  Regulation  Z  which  would 
provide  that  no  exemption  shall  be  construed 
to  extend  to  the  civil  liability  provisions  of 
section  130  and  131  of  the  Act.  The  effect  of 
this  amendment  would  be  to  substitute  the 
applicable  disclosure  requirements  of  State 
law  for  the  requirements  of  Chapter  2  of  the 
Act  following  an  exemption,  thus  retaining 
a  basis  for  liability  In  the  Federal  courts. 
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state  exemption— -4ppIi<anom  '»-i-fii'd 
Fonn»l  appUciitlona  for  exemption  ha  e 
been  received  from  M.ilne.  Virginia,  Coa- 
necncut.  Oklahoma  and  Ma-ssachusetus  The 
M.me  and  OkUhoma  '  applications  tiave 
been  reviewed  tor  compUtei>es.s  nnd  notices 
of  tneir  nilngs  have  been  published  m  the 
Federal  Register  pursuant  to  Supplement  II 
to  Regulation  Z  .Section  2J6  12  Supple- 
ment) A  notice  relating  to  each  ot  the  other 
•applications  will  be  published  m  'he  Ffderal 
Register  as  soon  lus  the  B.aid  d.-.etn>ii..» 
each  to  be  complete 

J.Sr^'KMATION.    EN>ORC»MfNr.    lOMI'llAN't    >N.> 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

i>isfr,t)!i.'ion  o/  rfgulauon  Z  (u  1'.  riito  - 
The  Truth  In  Lending  Act  implemented  b> 
ReguJailon  Z  created  new  concepts  and  pro- 
cedures m  the  held  of  consumer  credit  The 
dehnltions  of  creditor  and  consumer  credit 
in  the  Act  .*nd  Re^ulition  Z  Include  many 
persons  who  hnd  never  before  considered 
themselves  regularlv  engaged  In  consumer 
credit  No  single  source  was  available  to  pro- 
vide a  reliable  list  ot  those  -^ho  would  be 
afTect*d  bv  the  Act  and  Regul«rion  Z.  but 
estimates  varied  from  250.000  to  more  than  1 
million 

One  of  the  first  project*,  of  the  Uisk  force 
was  to  make  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the 
number  of  copies  of  Regulation  7  needed  to 
serve  the  persoivs  affected  and  to  arrange  for 
Its  distribution  when  published  The  problem 
wa^  simplified  substaii'lall\  when  the  en- 
forcement agencies  agreed  to  distribute  the 
Regulation  to  those  creditors  under  their 
reapecllve  juriadlctlons. 

Vfvclopment  o/  f'lf  pomp/i/ef  -Vihat  Vo'i 
Onght  To  Knot,  About  Trutn  in  Lending 
Regulation  Z  no  matter  how  detailed  and 
elementary  in  its  form  could  ik.i  be  rehed 
upon  by  itself  to  explain  to  those  affected 
lust  what  they  must  know  and  do  to  com- 
ply with  the  Act  and  Regula'ion  This  Is  par- 
ticularly true  with  respect  tu  the  Uiou- 
sands  of  creditors  who  are  not  in  a  position 
to  employ  full  time  legal  ccuinsel  and  who 
do  not  have  sophisticated  equipment  to  aid 
them  in  their  accounting  and  billing  Be- 
cause of  this  anticipated  information  gap 
the  Board  concluded  that  something  more 
than  a  regulation  drawn  m  formal  termi- 
nology would  be  needed 

To    help    meet    this    challenge,    the    Board 
employed    specialized    assistance    to    aid    in 
preparing  the  pamphlet.     What  You  Ought 
to    Know    AtKjut    Truth    m    Lending   ■    This 
pamphlet  includes  the  text  ot  both  Regula- 
tion Z  and  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act    Ques- 
tions of  general  application  are  followed  by 
answers  explaining   the  requirements  which 
are  cross  referenced  to  the  approprla-e  sec- 
tion of  Regulation   Z    In   addition    Illustra- 
tive forms  are  provided  to  guide  creditors  m 
the   development    of   the   new   lorms   needed 
lo  comply   with   Regulation  Z   and   the   Act 
Subsequent     printings     of     the     pamphlet 
ha.e   included    amendment*   and   interpreta- 
tions issued  up  to  the  time  of  each  printing. 
More   than   1.300  000  copies  ol  the  pamphlet 
have  been  distributed 

Meetings  and  seminars 
During  the  past  year  members  of  the 
Board  s  statT  and  personnel  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  other  enforcement  agencies, 
and  m:iny  trade  assocl.uions  have  resp-^nded 
to  request*  for  S'peakers  at  meetings  and 
seminars  throughout  the  nation  The  Federal 
Reserve  System   and   the  other  enforcement 


agencies  are  ci'iitinuing  their  efforts  In  this 

are.i 

ViMi.l  aids  were  aUo  provided  by  t.ie 
Board  A  protessionnlly  produced  nlmstrip 
with  an  accompanying  recorded  dlscu^Jlon 
was  made  available  through  the  Federal  en- 
forcement agencies  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
BaiUs  to  anvone  wlui  expre  jscd  liiieresi 
Pr..ieciion  slides  to  be  used  by  speakers  were 
a'.si'   produced   and   made   available 

Continued  informational  cSort 
t-.tnerally.  creditors  want  to  ccmpiv  with 
the  requirements  of  Regulation  Z  The  Act 
and  the  Regulath.n  ha\e  been  m  effect  tor 
six  months,  and  the  program  to  help  the 
business  comjnunity  comply  is  continuing 
and  will  be  fo.stered  by  the  Board  as  long  as 
may  be  necessary  to  achieve  the  <<(,jecti\e 
coiuemplated  by  the  Act 

A  valuable  ti-ol  ill  the  informational  pro- 
gr.ini  has  been  the  direct  corresptmdence 
whu  h  the  various  eniorcemeni  agencies  have 
li.id  with  interested  creditors  and  consumers 
By  the  end  of  19»59  it  Is  e.sllniated  that,  col- 
lectively, the  enforcement  agencies  under  tlie 
Act  will  ha.e  replied  to  more  than  20  000 
Inquiries  Copies  ot  a  number  of  the  more 
slgnlflcimt  replies  have  been  published  by  a 
commercial  publisher  in  U.-  1-ose-le.a  serv- 
ice on  consumer  credit 


Oklahoma  has  adopted  lUe  Uniform  Con- 
sumer Credit  Code  In  connection  with  the 
Oklahoma  application,  the  Boards  review  of 
the  Code  aa  enacted  In  that  State  and  lt« 
implementing  regulations  Is  limited  to  those 
provision*  which  relate  directly  to  Truth  in 
Leudmg.  inaamuch  as  the  other  provUlona 
of  the  Code  do  not  rela-e  to  the  gran'lng  of 
<u  exemption. 


l)ilormattonal   programs   for    t'tr   ion<ri'rnr 

At   the  outset,   the  Board  emphasi/.ed   In- 
formation for  creditors,  since  they  are  sub- 
ject to  civil  and  criminal  penalties  for  fail- 
ure to  make   the  required  disclosures    Even 
more  important,  tht  entire  succe.ss  of  the  Act 
depends  upv-n  creditors  making  meaningful 
disclosures,  and  this  can  be  done  only  11  the 
creditor  understands  the  Act  and  Regulation 
Z    However.  If  the  purposes  of  the  Act  are  to 
be  realized,   the  consumer   must   be  able  to 
uiilue   effectively   the   Information   given   to 
him    He  must  have  an  understanding  of  the 
new     standardized     language     of     consumer 
credit   brought  about  by  Truth  m  Lending 
There   are    numerous   consumer   organiza- 
tions   throughout    the    nation    capable    of 
reaching    a     large    segment    of     consumers 
These  organizations  have  done  a  commend- 
able Job  of  explaining  Truth  In  Lending  to 
th'jse    within   their   reach,   but   the   problem 
remains    of    reaching    the    many    consumers 
who  have  no  contact  with  such  organizations 
The  Board,  with  outside  profe.ssional  help, 
has    developed    a    tllmstrlp   designed    to    ac- 
quaint consumers  with  the  major  provlsi  )iis 
ot    Truth    m   Lending    The   tllmstrlp   will    be 
available   for   public   uae   in   January   of    11*70 
and  will  be  distributed  by  a  number  of  agen- 
cies    including    the    Federal    Reserve    Bank> 
and   held  offices  of   the  Federal  Trade  Coni- 
mi-slon     The    Board    seeks    the    widest    p>  s- 
slljle   distribution   of   this  audlo-vlsual   tcoi 
The    Feder.il    Trade    Commission    has    pre- 
pared   three   television   spot    announcements 
introducing  the  consumer  to  the  basic  fac:s 
about  Truth  in  Lending    The.se  spots  are  to 
be   shown   on    a   pilot    ba.sls   throughout    the 
country    and  It  Is  understood  that  If  a  po.--l- 
tive  response  is  elicited,  this  medium  of  c  'ti- 
siimer   information   may    be   expanded 
Consumer  auaTrK  i'  ^uriey 
Early  in  1969.  the  Board  authorized  a  sur- 
vey  of    consumer   awarene.sa   of   the   nuance 
charges  anJ  interest  rates  p.iid  on  consumer 
credit  transactions    The  purpose  of  this  pro- 
gram Is  to  provide  a  basis  for  evaluating  the 
effectiveness   of    the   Truth    In    Lending    Act 
in  achieving  its  goal  of  as-sisting  consumers 
in   the   informed   u>e   of  credit   through   th-? 
comparison   of   credit   costs   charged    by   the 
various    lenders   and    retailers     In   authArlz- 
ing     this     consumer     survey     program,     the 
Board  was  motivated   by  the   belief  that  an 
appraisal    of    the    etfectivene.ss    of   Truth    in 
Lending   will   require  something   more   than 
knowledge   of    creditor    compliance,    namelv 
some  investigation  of  consumer  awareness  of 
finance   charges   and   interest   rates 

M'lbt   of   the   Interviewing   for   the  Initial 


survev  was  done  In  June  1969,  Just  prior  to 
the  elTecUve  date  of  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act  with  a  few  of  the  Interviews  completed 
during  the  tlrst  week  of  July  This  timing 
w.is  intended  to  establish  a  benchmark  i.l 
consumer  knowledge  before  the  Act  became 
effective  against  which  tlie  Uo[>ed  for  Ini- 
pr-vemenis  m  the  level  of  consumers'  knowl- 
edge and  awareness  could  subsequently  b«« 
iiic  isired  by  another  comparable  survev 

The  iyfi9  survey  vas  also  intended  io  pro- 
vide useful  inf orniaiion  on  the  existing  state 
of  consumer  awareness  Knowledge  ot  the 
extent  to  which  consumers  know  abotit  cred- 
it charges  and  interest  rates  and  how  thi.s 
knowledge  v.irles  among  different  groups  ol 
consumers  is  neces.-ary  for  Uie  effective  di- 
rection of  educational  efforts  In  thLs  area 
It  Is  also  imjwrtant  to  know  the  extent  to 
which  consumers  are  mlslnlormed  about 
such  matters  as  Interest  rates  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act 

A  specific  description  and  the  results  of 
the  initial  survey  are  attaclied  to  the  end  ol 
this  report  a    Appendix  B 

Enforcfmi-nt  and  (ximp/io'irc 
I'nder  section  108  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Act  Is  enforced  by  nine 
separate  Federal  agencies  Including  the 
Board  Except  for  creditors  subject  to  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
creditors  generally  come  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  agency  that  has  general  super- 
vision authority  over  them  The  Act  spreads 
enforcement  in  this  way 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for  Na- 
tional banks. 

The  Board  for  State  chartered  banks  that 
are  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
The   Federal   Deposit    Insurance   Corpora- 
tion for  insured  nonmember  banks 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  for 
institutions  under  Its  supervision. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Federal 
Credit  Unions  for  Federal  credit  unions. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
common   carriers  subject   to  Its  Jurisdiction 
The  Civil   Aeronautics   Board   for   air  car- 
riers,   foreign   and   domestic,   subject   to   its 
Jurisdiction 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  activities 
subject  to  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act, 
1921    With  certain  exceptions 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  for  all 
other  creditors  not  specifically  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  one  of  the  above  named 
agencies 

Each  of  the  enforcement  authorities  as 
well  as  each  of  the  twelve  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  hied  with  the  Board  a  report  covering 
lt«  respective  administrative  function  under 
the  Act  and  Its  assessment  of  the  extent  U) 
which  compliance  is  being  achieved. 
Reports  frorn  t)iv  Federal  Reserve  banks 
In  carrying  out  its  enlorcement  functions 
under  the  Act.  the  Board  prepared  an  ex- 
aminers questionnaire  for  use  by  System 
examiners  This  questionnaire  suggests  par- 
ticular problem  areas  to  be  covered  In  each 
examination  concerning  the  calculation  ol 
the  finance  charge  and  annual  percentage 
rate  as  well  as  procedures  to  determine  the 
extent  of  a  banks  compliance  with  the  spe- 
citlc  disclosure  requlremenu  under  various 
types  of  credit  plans,  rescission  provisions, 
and  advertising  requirements 

Prior  to  July  1.  1969,  each  Reserve  Bank 
conducted  an  Intensive  training  course  lor 
Its  examiners  These  sessions  were  designed 
to  instruct  the  examiners  in  the  basics  of 
Regulation  Z  and  the  use  of  the  Boards 
annual  percentage  rate  tables  and  examiner  s 
questionnaire  Without  exception,  the  Re- 
serve Banks  report  that  their  examiners  have 
been  able  lo  do  an  efTectl\^ob  overseeing 
compliance  by  Slate  member  banks. 

From  the  reporU  received  from  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Banks,  a  compliance  pattern  can 
be  identified  In  the  opinion  of  the  Board, 
Stale  member  banks  generally  are  making  a 
conscientious  effort  to  comply,  but  as  might 
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b«  expected,  the  larger  banks,  with  their  ac- 
cess to  full-time  legal  advice,  are  having  leas 
difficulty  than  the  smaller  banks.  While  some 
violations  have  been  detected  by  bank  ex- 
aminers, they  generally  result  from  mis- 
understandings concerning  the  requirements 
of  Regulation  Z.  The  Board  feels  that  as  its 
Informational  efforts  continue,  all  State 
member  banks  will  attain  a  high  degree  of 
proficiency  In  the  application  of  Regula- 
tion Z. 
Reports  Jrom  other  enforcement  agencies 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  Board, 
the  other  enforcement  agencies  have  Indi- 
cated the  methods  they  are  using  to  enforce 
the  Act  and  Regulation  Z.  their  opinions  as 
to  the  effectiveness  of  those  methods,  and  as- 
sessments of  the  level  of  compliance  being 
attained. 

The  Board  has  furnished  a  copy  of  Its  ex- 
aminer's questionnaire  to  each  of  the  other 
enforcement  agencies.  The  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions, 
and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion have  undertaken  procedures  similar  to 
those  used  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  The 
remaining  agencies — Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission— are  to  date  relying  primarily  on 
complaints  and  subsequent  investigations  of 
those  complaints  to  enforce  the  Act. 

However,  because  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
and  Regulation  Z  have  been  In  effect  for  only 
six  months,  any  over-all  evaluation  of  the 
extent  of  compliance  must  be  qualified.  The 
Act  and  Regulation  are  new;  they  cover  a 
larger  area  than  the  conventional  concept  of 
consumer  credit:  they  affect  a  large  number 
of  creditors,  many  of  which  are  small  busi- 
nesses or  are  located  In  remote  areas  of  the 
nation. 

Jlecommcndafions 

Section  1 14  of  the  Act  requires  the  Board  to 
make  in  each  annual  report  such  recom- 
mendations as  It  may  deem  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate. Since  the  Act  and  Regulation  Z 
have  been  in  effect  only  six  months,  it  is  too 
early  to  assess  fully  the  extent  to  which 
amendments  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate. 
However,  there  are  several  matters  which  the 
Board  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
Congress. 

Agricultural  Credit 

Under  section  104  of  the  Act,  credit  ex- 
tended to  natural  persons  for  agrlcultral  pur- 
poses Is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
U  the  amount  is  $25,000  or  less,  and  without 
limit  If  a  security  interest  In  real  property  is 
Involved.  It  has  been  asserted  that  activities 
of  farmers,  especially  those  with  large  opera- 
tions, are  more  like  those  of  busmess  than 
those  of  consumers  and  that  the  require- 
ments of  the  Act»make  it  difficult  for  the 
farmer  to  conduct  the  financing  of  his  busi- 
ness of  agriculture  In  a  manner  in  which 
other  businessmen,  whose  loans  are  exempt, 
conduct  their  financial  affairs.  Delay  because 
of  the  right  of  rescission  in  many  Instances 
works  a  hardship  upon  the  farmer.  The  Board 
believes  that  credit  primarily  for  agricultural 
purposes  in  excess  of  an  appropriate  amount ' 
should  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Act.  irrespective  of  any  security  Interest  In 
real  property. 

Administrative  Enforcement 
The  Farm  Credit  Administration  is  not 
specified  in  section  108  of  the  Act  as  one 
of  the  Federal  authorities  responsible  for 
administrative  enforcement,  and  therefore 
the  Federal  Land  Banks.  Federal  Land  Bank 
Associations,  and  Production  Credit  Asso- 
ciations are  subject  to  administrative  en- 
forcement of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
We  suggest  that  Congress  amend  section 
108  of  the  Act  so  as  to  delegate  to  the  Farm 


'The  limit  applicable  to  rao6t  consumer 
credit  transactions  under  the  Act  is  tSS.OOO. 


Credit  Administration  the  administrative 
enforcement  responsibility  with  respect  to 
thos«  creditors  which  are  chartered  under 
Acts  which  that  agency  administers.  The 
Farm  Credit  Administration  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Conmilsslon  concur  in  this  suggestion. 
Stipend  of  Advisory  Committee  Members 

Under  secUon  110  of  the  Act,  members  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Truth  In  Lending 
are  paid  transportation  expenses  and  not 
more  than  $100  per  diem.  In  Government 
service,  "transportation  expenses"  exclude 
the  cost  of  subsistence  (e.g.,  hotel  and  meals) 
while  in  travel  status.  Thus,  under  section 
110  each  member  receives  his  air,  rail,  or 
other  fare  and  a  specified  sum  out  of  which 
he  must  pay  his  expenses  for  hotel,  meaJs, 
and  other  Items  incidental  to  his  travel 
status.  To  eliminate  Inequities,  section  110 
of  the  Act  could  be  amended  to  provide 
that  each  member  receive  "travel  expenses" 
and  a  stipend  not  to  exceed  a  specified  sum 
per  day.  f^^...^-^' 

Regulatory  Function  UnderHii&'Act 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  has  completed  the  task  of 
writing  the  Regulation  to  implement  the 
Act,  a  function  delegated  to  it  in  section 
105  of  the  Act.  The  Board  therefore  suggests 
that  the  Congress  consider  reassigning  the 
Board's  regulatory  function  (as  distinguished 
from  its  enforcement  function)  to  another 
agency  whose  primary  function  encompasses 
consumer  protection. 

€«nclusions 

The  consensus  among  the  enforcement 
agencies  is  that  with  few  exceptions  creditors 
wish  to  comply  with  requirements  There  are, 
however,  as  is  true  with  any  new  require- 
ments affecting  business  procedures,  the 
problems  of  adapting  existing  forms  and 
procedures  or  adopting  new  forms  and  pro- 
cedures. 

Generally,  where  problems  of  compliance 
have  been  encountered,  they  were  found  to 
be  products  of  misunderstanding,  and  com- 
pliance has  been  achieved  following  the  nec- 
essary explanation  of  the  requirements. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done  in 
the  informational  field,  but  with  the  gener- 
ally prevailing  cooperative  attitude,  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  an  even  higher  de- 
gree of  compliance  can  be  achieved  within 
the  forthcoming  year. 

Advertising  appears  to  be  the  most  trou- 
blesome single  problem  area.  There  seems 
to  be  some  misunderstanding  as  to  limita- 
tions on  advertising  credit  terms.  There  Is 
some  feeling  that  the  restrictions  axe  un- 
necessarily severe  and  tend  to  eliminate  all 
advertising  of  credit  terms.  As  a  conse- 
quence, customers  are  said  to  be  unable  to 
shop  for  credit  by  reading  advertisements; 
they  must  physically  go  from  creditor  to 
creditor  to  ascertain  credit  terms.  We  are 
watching  developments  In  this  area  cloeely, 
but  at  the  present  time  we  are  recommend- 
ing no  change  In  the  advertising  provisions 
of  the  Act. 

Finally,  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
legitimate  business  in  this  coiontry  has  ac- 
cepted as  reasonable  the  purposes  that  led 
Congress  to  enact  this  statute.  Translating 
those  general  purposes  Into  specific  dis- 
closures has  meant  that  virtually  every  busi- 
nessman extending  credit  has  had  to  modify 
his  credit  procedures.  Although  we  have 
tried  to  avoid  needless  complexity,  the  aver- 
age businessman  has  been  confronted  with 
formidable  challenges  as  he  sought  to  find 
out  which  of  bis  procedures  had  to  be 
changed  and  how  to  make  sure  his  new  pro- 
cedures were  in  compliance  with  the  statute 
and  the  regulation.  If,  as  we  hope,  the  dif- 
ficult changeover  period  can  be  completed  at 
a  reasonable  cost  In  relation  to  ultimate 
benefits.  It  will  be  becatise  those  who  are 
subject  to  the  new  rules  have  tried  to  make 
them  wco'k,  rather  than  make  work  out  of 
them. 


Appendix  A. — Advisobt  Committiz  on  Truth 
IN  Lending 

Chairman,  Dr.  Richard  H.  Holton.  Dean, 
School  of  Business  Administration,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Berkeley. 

Mr.  James  M.  Barry,  Managing  Director, 
Texas  Credit  Union  League,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Mr.  Clark  W.  Blackburn,  General  Director, 
Family  Service  Association  of  America,  New 
York,  New  York. 

Mr.  W.  H.  BovHoaiUi-ercdlt  Sales  Manager, 
Davlson-Paxon  Co.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Mr.  O.  C.  Carmichael,  Jr..  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Associates  Investment  Company, 
South  Bend,  Indiana. 

Mr.  Dick  Chrlstman,  Dick  Chrlstman,  Inc, 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

Dr.  Jean  A.  Crockett,  Department  of  Fi- 
nance, University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadel- 
phia. Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  George  H.  Dixon,  President,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Minneapolis,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  John  E.  Eldam,  President,  Omaha  Bank 
for  Cooperatives,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Professor  David  I.  Pand,  Department  of 
Economics,  Wayne  State  University,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Richard  G.  Gilbert,  President,  Citizens 
Sa\ings  Association,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Mr.  William  P.  James,  President,  Bill 
James  Chevrolet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Klein,  Economic  Editor,  Con- 
sumers Union  of  the  U.S.,  Inc.,  Mt.  Vernon, 
New  York. 

Mr.  William  F.  Melville,  Jr.,  Vice  President. 
Maryland  National  Bank,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  Irving  S.  Mlchelman,  Executive  Vice 
President,  Budget  Finance  Plan,  Los  An- 
geles, California. 

Mrs.  Doris  E.  Saunders,  Director  of  Com- 
munity Relations,  Chicago  State  College, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Miles  C.  Stanley,  President,  West  Vir- 
ginia Labor  Federation,  APL-CIO,  Charles- 
ton, West  Virginia. 

Mr.  T.  G.  While,  Consultant,  The  Goodyear 
Tire   and  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Professor  William  F.  Willier,  Department 
of  Law.  Boston  College  Law  School,  Bright- 
on, Massachusetts. 

Miss  Barbara  A.  Zimmelman,  Executive 
Director,  Central  Houston  Association,  Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

Diu-ing  1968  and  1969,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Truth  in  Lending  has  held  five 
meetings  at  the  Board's  Building  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  as  follows: 

DATES    OF    MEETINGS    AND     PEINCIPAI,    PUEPOSES 

September  12-13,  1968:  Organization,  lay- 
out, and  major  topics  of  Regulation  Z  In 
preparation  for  publication  for  public  com- 
ment. 

December  12-13,  1968:  Review  of  public 
comments  received  and  recommendations  for 
the  final  draft  of  Regulation  Z  for  the 
Board's  consideration. 

February  27,  1969:  Education  of  creditors 
with  respect  to  the  application  of  Regulation 
Z. 

September  3,  1969:  Educational  effort, 
State  exemptions,  and  problem  areas  in  Reg- 
ulation Z. 

November  20,'  1969:  Consumer  awareness 
and  education  with  respect  to  Regulation  2 
and  State  exemption  under  section  123  of 
the  Act. 

Appendix  B. — The  1969  Sitrvet  or  Consumer 
Awareness  or  Financk  Charges  and  In- 
terest Rates 

PURPOSE   or   ST7RVET 

The  1969  Survey  of  Consumer  Awareness  of 
Finance  Charges  and  Interest  Bates  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  for  two  purposes.  The 


•Resigned  February  3,   1969;    vacancy  not 
yet  filled. 
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general  purpose  o.'  ihe  survey  is  '.o  provide  k 
b.uHs  for  evaluaung  the  efTec-..eness  af  U'le 
Truti-.  In  Lending  Act  in  a<:hiev;ng  ita  go.i;  of 
ftssis'.mg  consumers  In  the  informed  use  of 
credi:  through  the  comparuon  r>f  credit  i-osts 
ch.irged  by  various  lenders  .uid  re'.ulers 
SpecitlcaKy.  It  U  de^l!!nc<l  to  provide  inf  T- 
mat.Dn  oa  the  extent  of  con.'^umer  aaarenc^i 
of  credit  charges  and  interest  rates 

This  survey  is  t>.ic;ed  ju  Inform.itlon  gith- 
ered  prlmanly  during  Jtine  1969,  Ju^*  pri  >r  to 
the  elective  da'.e  of  the  TruMi  in  Lending 
Act 

SIRVIY    OEFCRIPTION 

The  1969  Survey  of  Coniumer  A\>..ireiiea6  ol 
Finance  Charges  and  In'erstBte  R.ites  was 
conducted  by  a  private  re.-.earcli  rtrm  under 
contract  to  the  B-ard  »f  Governor!,  of  the 
iFederal  Reserve  System  The  private  re- 
searcher devel-iped  the  samp'.e  de.sii;ii  con- 
ducted the  lntervie\>.s  and  prepart'<l  the  tab- 
ula'Divs  The  quesiionii  iirc  w;',s  devei'ped  by 
the  rese.irct'.er  in  c  .'U.-.u;tat:on  with  start 
members  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  Philadelphia  A  Research  Sub- 
committee of  the  Advisory  C  inml'tee  on 
Truth  in  Lending  reviewt-d  the  qae^t:on- 
naire  and  made  suggestions  as  did  the  Office 
of  Statistical  Standards  of  the  Bureau  of 
tlie  Budu-et 

The  1969  Su.-vev  ^t  Consumer  Av*areness 
included  completed  in  ervie-*s  with  5  149 
households  throughout  the  nation  In  all 
cases  the  interview  wis  c  inducted  with  the 
head  of  the  household  The  interviewers  at- 
tempted in  every  c.i&e  to  interview  the  male 
head  but  If  n  ne  existed  the  fema.e  head 
A  v.s  mterv  lewed 

The  sample  design  ronsi.sted  of  tw._.  Inde- 
pendent probability  samples  One  was  an 
.ire.i  prtibabili'y  sample  drawn  frijm  poverty 
are  IS  within  ten  metrop'illtan  areas  The  .sec- 
ond sample  was  a  random  prihatxlity  sam- 
ple selected  fr.mi  the  telephone  viiuverse  out- 
side the  defined  pniverty  areas  The  reason 
for  the  dual  sample  selection  *,i.s  tu  iivhure 
an  adequate  representation  of  households 
111  low  income  arejts  since  many  oi  these 
huu.seholds  do  not  have  a  telephone  The 
total  of  5  149  completed  interviews  included 
4  726  from  the  telephone  sample  and  423 
from  the  p<iver:v  .irea  sample  Most  of  the 
poverty  area  s.imple  wa«  ob'ained  through 
personal  Interviews,  but  76  were  completed 
bv  telephone  after  the  interviewer  had  been 
tillable  to  reach  the  head  of  the  household  In 
per^.'t! 

Wf  tSTluNSAIRE  COVTRACE 

The  questionnaire  w.as  designed  to  cover 
several  major  areas  or  knowledge  about  con- 
sumer credit  contracts  Hou.seholds  with  first 
mortgage  debt  contracted  within  the  past 
five  years,  debt  for  home  improvements  made 
wi'hin  the  pa^t  three  years,  debt  tor  auti)- 
mobile  and  household  furniture  and  appli- 
ance purchases,  withm  the  p.ust  twelve 
months  and  cash  loans  made  withm  the  past 
twelve  months,  were  .vsked  about  their  in- 
stallment contracts,  including  the  hnance 
charge  and  interest  rate  and  whether  they 
had  shopped  lor  their  credit  Those  house- 
holds without  automobile  or  furniture  and 
appliance  debt  or  cash  l.jans  contracted  with- 
in the  last  twelve  months  were  .usked  where 
they  would  try  to  obtain  such  cre<lit  if 
needed  and  what  interest  rate  they  wovild 
expect  to  pay  All  sample  hnu.-«holds  were 
a.-.iced  about  their  u.se  of  re'ail  charge  ac- 
cjunts  and  credit  cards  and  the  intereat 
rates  charged  on  such  accounts 

In  order  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
consumers  were  aware  ^'t  tlie  Truth  in  Lend- 
l:i<  Act  and  Its  provislorLS,  the  s.impie  house- 
holds were  asked  whether  they  had  heard  of 
a  Federal  law  that  require*  that  consumers 
be  given  certain  Information  when  they  bor- 
row money  or  flaance  ptirchases  and  whether 
they  knew  the  name  of  the  law  Those  who 
failed  to  respond  correctly  to  this  question 
were  further  prompted  by  being  asked  If 
they  had  heard  of  a  Federal  law  called  the 


■Truth  In  Lending  law  The  consumers  v»ho 
had  he.ird  of  such  a  law  were  a-sked  about 
the  general  provisions  ol  the  l.iw  to  determine 
the  extent  and  accur.icy  of  their  knowledge. 
Finally,  all  consumers  were  asked  a  general 
qiiestl'on  to  test  their  knovt:ecl»;e  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  stated  or  contract  rate 
tA  interest  and  the  ir.ie  am.u.il  perceiitRt-r 
rate 

SURVEY    RESrLTS 

Sunmiary  tabulations  of  the  more  signifi- 
cant survey  questions  h.ive  Just  become 
available  The-.e  t-ibles  .ire  set  forth  on  pages 
10  through  35  of  this  Appendix 

Initial  questions  in  the  survey  were  de- 
signed to  determine  the  homcownershlp 
status  of  the  respondent-.  Homeowners  who 
had  contracted  firs',  mortg  iges  on  their  pr  -p- 
erty  viuhln  five  years  of  ihe  survey — either 
newly  acquired  at  the  time  of  purchase,  take- 
overs of  mortgages  held  by  previou.s  owners, 
or  refinanced  mortg. iges  were  asked  to  indi- 
cate the  aiinu.il  percentai'e  n'e  of  interest  or 
nn.Hnce  charge  on  the  m  rlg.ige  Similarly, 
homeowners  who  had  made  improvments  or 
repairs  on  their  homes  costing  $500  or  more 
Withm  three  years  of  the  survey,  and  had 
contr.icted  debt  to  fln.in.e  t:.p  »  >rk  were 
a.iked  the  Interest  charge  for  thi»  nnan.'ing 
All  survey  respondents  were  queried  as  to 
other  major  types  or  debt  In.urred  withm 
twelve  mont.'is  of  the  interview  date— auto 
loans  for  new  or  used  vehicle^  household 
appliance  or  furniture  loans  f  <r  purchases 
of  Items  cootlng  »100  or  more  or  pers  .nal 
c.ish  loans  regardless  of  purpose 

In  the  majority  of  instances,  respondents. 
with  existing  loans  thought  they  knew  the 
true  annual  percentage  rste  ol  interest  th.it 
had  been  incurred  on  the  burrowed  funds 
Not  surprisingly  the  greatest  degree  of 
kn>» ledge  related  to  first  mortg. i><e  lu.ins. 
neirly  '  hree-fourths  of  the  homeownert 
thought  they  knew  the  interst  rate  on  their 
nur^age  .Approx.mately  L.ne-half  of  these 
respondents  indicated  their  r.ite  w.u-  between 


S'",  per  icnt  and  6'^  per  cent,  while  the  re- 
mainder were  about  equally  divided  above 
and  below  this  range  In  view  of  the  known 
structure  of  mortgage  Interest  rales  during 
the  p.vst  five  years,  these  answers  appear  to 
present  a  fairly  realistic  ev.iluation  by  the 
respondents 

There  w as  a  rather  marked  decline  in  the 
extent  and  degree  uf  knowledge  of  Interest 
rates  for  other  types  of  credit  Approxl- 
moiely  two-thirds  of  those  v^ith  home  Im- 
provement Of  automobile  loans,  tlirce-tifths 
of  those  with  personal  cash  loans,  and  less 
than  one-h.ilf  of  those  with  appliance  and 
.'urntture  loans  thovight  they  knew  the  In- 
terest rate  en  their  debt 

However,  with  the  po.ssible  exception  of 
home  Improvement  loans,  the  rates  given  by 
th»e  borrowers  appear  unrealistically  lov;  — 
probably  a  reflection  of  thinking  the  con- 
tract rate  of  interest  represents  the  true  an- 
nual percentage  r.ite  Fully  70  per  cent  ol 
tlit.se  who  indicated  they  knew  the  annual 
rate  on  their  automobile  loan  Indicated  it 
w:is  7  per  rent  or  less,  while  approximately 
three-fifths  of  those  starting  rates  on  per- 
son,il  loans  and  more  than  one-half  of  those 
gUin^  rates  U  r  appliance  and  furniture  loans 
reported  similarly  Only  in  the  case  of  ap- 
pliance and  furniture  credit  did  .us  many  a.s 
oiiL -fourth  of  the  re-poiuients  report  a  ra'c 
above  1 1  per  cent 

In  order  to  have  some  basis  for  comp.irl- 
sfiii,  respondents  with  no  outstanding  credit 
balances  for  autos  appliances  or  furnltu:f 
or  person.il  loans  were  asked  the  approxl- 
m,iie  annual  percentage  rate  of  Interest  thej 
thou:;ht  they  would  have  to  pay  In  obtalnuitt 
credit  from  their  preferred  lender  for  such 
loan;  More  than  three-fifths  of  the  respond- 
ents without  credit  were  willing  to  make 
such  estimates  In  each  Instance  As  ma>  be 
.seen  Ir.  the  table  below,  the  estimates  made 
by  nonborrowers  showed  a  --trlklng  simllarltv 
to  the  replies  provided  by  tho.--e  wi'h 
oiit-tandmg  loans. 


Typt  ol  hMn  (petcentige  ol  householrti) 


Up  Iv 


liiieint  itte 
(y«rcen() 


fclai 


Auloni 

With  loan 

70 
30 

obitt 

No  cftdit 

61  0 
39.1 

100  0 

Applijnce  01 

lurniluie 

Personal 

With  loan 

S2.4 
47.6 

100.0 

No  credit 

With  loan 

No  ctedil 

sso 

4V1 

60.9 
39.2 

61  4 

38  6 

100 

100.0 

100.0 

100.  u 

The  survey  obtained  Information  on  the 
Income  and  education  levels  of  the  hetids  ol 
households  interviewed  Those  with  low  in- 
comes or  low  education  levels  sliowed  a  high 
proportion  of  '  don  t  know"  answers  whfn 
asked  their  atlukl  or  anticipated  interest 
rates  for  credit  This  was  especl-Uly  true  .n 
the  ctse  of  outstanding  credit  for  appliances 
or  furniture,  more  than  three-fourths  ol  the 
respondents  with  annual  incomes  of  less  than 
$5  OOO  did  not  know  the  annual  percenUige 
rate  of  interest  c>n  their  lo.m.  and  neariv 
three-fourths  with  grade  school  edtic.itl.iii 
or  less  did  not  know- 
It  is  rather  slgnlflcan'  however  that  a 
high  income  or  high  ed  i,-atlon  level  while 
substantially  reducing  the  proportion  <f 
don  t  know"  answers— did  not  markedly 
improve"  the  Intere.st  rate  estimates  given 
L'slng  the  reported  tlgures  on  existing  auto- 
mobile loans  as  an  example,  the  5  to  7  per 
cent  Interest  rate  range  w.i-s  most  frequently 
reported  by  all  Income  levels  .Approximately 
three-flfth.s  of  those  with  Incomes  under 
•5.000  who  reported  an  Interest  rate  thought 
they  were  paying  what  appears  to  be  an  un- 
realistically low  true  annual  percentage  rate 
of  7  per  cent  or  less,  and  about  three-fourths 
of  the  respondents  In  each  ol  the  other  in- 
come groups  thought  llkewi.se 

A  somewhat  more  pronounced  ditTerence  Is 
observed  In  terms  of  education  L'slng  the 
example    of    reported   rates   on    appliance   or 


furniture  loans.  It  may  be  seen  that  only 
about  one-eighth  of  those  with  grade  school 
educations  or  less  thought  they  were  paying 
more  than  11  per  cent  Interest,  while  one- 
third  of  those  with  at  least  some  college 
th'iught  they  were  paying  Interest  charges 
over  1 1  per  cent 

Consumer  awareness  of  interest  rates  ap- 
pe.ired  to  Increase  with  regard  to  retail 
charge  accounts  and  bank  credit  cards  The 
survey  Indicated  that  nearly  65  per  cent  of 
the  hoiLseholds  Interviewed  had  arrangement... 
with  department  stores.  g.asoUne  companies. 
or  other  ret.iU  stores  to  charge  purchases, 
with  two-thirds  of  these  respondents  report- 
ing accounts  with  service  charges  and  time 
limits  Nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  households 
did  not  know  the  annual  percentage  rate  of 
Interest  that  was  Imposed  on  their  most  ac- 
tive reUill  charge  account  If  not  paid-up 
within  the  free-ride"  period  However,  among 
those  who  thought  they  knew,  the  largest 
relative  proportion-  one-third — Indicated  an 
interest  rate  above  17  per  cent,  and  another 
one-fifth  thought  their  rate  was  In  the  U  to 
17  per  cent  range 

Since  most  accounts  of  this  type  Incur  In- 
terest charges  at  an  an.iual  rate  of  between 
12  per  cent  and  18  per  cent  on  unpaid  bal- 
ances. It  may  be  said  that  there  was  a  rela- 
tively significant  degree  of  awareness  of  In- 
terest rates  for  such  credit 
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In  contrast  to  retalLcharge  accounts,  only 
one-fourth  of  the  respondents  Indicated  own- 
ership of  a  bank  credit  card.  Slightly  more 
th.m  50  per  cent  of  those  with  bank  credit 
cards  admittedly  did  not  know  the  Interest 
rale  charged,  while  another  :i  per  cent  either 
did  not  use  their  card  or  Incurred  no  inter- 
est charge  because  they  paid  their  balances  on 
a  timely  basis:  a  majority  of  the  remainder 
reported  Interest  rales  above  11  per  cent  with 
the  bulk  of  this  group  Indicating  annual 
r.itPs  in  excess  of  17  per  cent. 

Av^areness  of  Truth  In  Lending  wis  quite 
limited  among  respondents  to  the  survey. 
Less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  heads  of  house- 
holds reported  hearing  of  a  Federal  law  re- 
quiring consumers  be  given  certain  credit  In- 


formation, and  fewer  than  one-fourth  of  this 
group  indicated  they  knew  the  name  of  the 
law.  Those  who  had  not  heard  of  such  a  law 
were  then  asked  directly  If  they  know  of  a 
"Truth  In  Lending"  law,  and  approximately 
one-third  said  that  they  had  heard  of  such 
a  law. 

All  of  those  who  indicated  they  were  aware 
of  Federal  legislation  on  Truth  in  Lending 
were  asked  about  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
Only  a  very  small  proportion  of  respond- 
ents— less  than  5  percent — Indicated  the 
lender  was  required  to  specify  both  the  dol- 
lar cost  and  the  true  annual  percentage  rate 
of  Interest  on  credit,  although  nearly  two- 
fifths  of  the  respondents  specified  one  or  the 


other  of  these  features.  A  relatively  large  pro- 
portion of  respondents — approxim.-^tely  20  jjet 
cent — incorrectly  thought  the  law  providecT 
for  ceilings  on  Interest  rates  and  charges. 
Knowledge  about  Truth  in  Lending  was 
found  to  be  higher  among  those  with  higher 
levels  of  Income. 

One  of  the  final  questions  on  the  survey 
was  designed  to  examine  consumer  knowl- 
edge of  the  difference  between  a  stated  or 
contract  interest  rate  and  a  true  annual  per- 
centage rate  of  interest.  Given  a  contract  rate 
of  6  per  cent,  well  over  one-half  of  the  re- 
spondents did  not  know  what  the  true  an- 
nual rate  would  be.  Of  those  giving  a  figure, 
a  little  over  one-third  properly  placed  the 
true  rate  in  the  10  to  12  per  cent  range. 


TABL!   1      ANNUAL  PERCEMAGE  RATS  OF  INTEREST  REPORTED  ON  1ST  MORTGAGE  LOANS       TABLE 


Income 


Total 


Under     J5.000  to     $8,000  to   JlO.OOOto 
J5,000        »7,999        J9,999       J14,999 


JIS.OOO 
and  over 


Number  reporting  new  or 
refinanced  1st  mortgage 
loans  wilhin  past  5  years 

Number  answering  mieiesi 
rate  question 

Interest  rale  (percent).  ■ 

3to5M   

575to6.SO 

878 
802 

19  7 
35.7 
18.1 
26.6 

59 
55 

19.1 
27.3 
16.4 
37.3 

179 
159 

15  9 
30.3 
18.7 
35.2 

188 
173 

U.8 
33.8 
17.5 
34.0 

254 
235 

19  1 
38.1 
20.1 
22.7 

174 
159 

27.1 
42.9 

6  75  and  over - 

14.8 

Don't  know 

15.  1 

Total 

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

I  Sum  ot  the  number  ol  households  reporting  by   ncome  does  not  equal  total  since  not  all  re- 
ipondents  indicated  income  level. 
'  Percentage  distribution  ol  those  answering  mierest  rate  question. 


TABLE  ?.-  ANNUAL  PERCENTAGE  RATE  Of  INTEREST  REPORTED  ON  HOME  IMPROVEMENT 

LOANS 


Income 


Total  > 


Under 
(5,000 


$5,000  to 
$9,999 


$10,000 
ind  over 


Number    reporting    home    improvement 

huns  withm  past  3  years  

Number  answering  interest  rate  question 

Interest  rate  (percent): • 

Up  to  5 1  .  ... 

501  to7 1 

Over  7. 1 - 

Don't  know (. 

Total 


341 
303 

42 
40 

144 
127 

147 

130 

13.9 
37.0 
13.9 
35.3 

5.2 
».2 

4.2 
61.4 

13.2 
31.7 
17.4 
37.7 

17.8 
41.4 
15.8 
25.0 

100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


I  Sum  ol  the  number  ol  households  reporting  by  income  does  not  equal  total  since  not  (II  re- 
spondents indicated  income  level 
'Percentage  distribution  ol  those  answering  interest  rate  question. 


TABLE  3.-ANNUAL  PERCENTAGE  RATE  OF  INTEREST  RtPGRTEO  ON  AUTOMOBILE  LOANS 


Income 


Total  < 


Number  reporting  new  or 

used  car  k>ans  withm  past 

12  months  952 
Number  answering  interest 

rate  question 908 

Inteiest  rate  (percent): ' 

Up  to  5 14.5 

501  to  7 32.0 

7.01  to  10 11.9 

Over  10 1.0 

Don't  know 33.5 

Total 100.0 


Under 
$5,000 


$5,000  to 
$7,999 


$8,000  to  $10,000  to 
$9,999       $14,999 


$15,000 
and  over 


118 

238 

225 

209 

140 

114 

224 

216 

199 

134 

12.4 

12.  a 

11.8 

17.3 

22.3 

12.9 

29.4 

31.4 

40.5 

31.3 

10.7 

12.4 

(.9 

S.4 

16.4 

7.7 

4.3 

9.6 

9.1 

6.6 

56.2 

41.2 

31.3 

24.6 

16.4 

100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


loao 


>  Sum  ol  the  number  ol  households  reporting  by  incem*  d«M  Ml  equal  total  since  net  all  re- 
spondents indicated  income  level. 

Percentage  distribution  ot  those  answering  Interest  rate  quwtion. 


AN'.UAL    PERCENTAGE    RATE   OF    INTEREST    REPORTED    ON    APPLIANCE    AND 
FURNITURE  LOANS 


% 

Income 

Total  ' 

Under 
i5,000 

J5.000  to 
$7,999 

$8,000  to 
$9,999 

$10,000 
and  over 

622 
607 

1)4 
112 

5.8 
8.9 
4.7 
2.7 
77.9 

187 
182 

123 
119 

179 
175 

12.2 
11.9 

10.4 
11.5 

54.0 

8.7 

8.7 

12.0 

15.8 

54.8 

13  8 
17.8 
10.7 
8  3 
49.4 

17.5 
16.7 
11.0 
15.9 
38,9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Number  repoiling  appliance  or 
lurnilure  loans  within  past  12  moiilhs. 

Number  answering  interest  rale 
question 

Interest  rate  (percent): 

Up  to  5  

5.01  to7.... 

7.01  to  11 

Over  11 

Oon'tknow. 

Total 


'  Sum  ol  the  number  of  households  reporting  by  income  does  not  equal  total  since  not  all  re- 
spondents indicated  income  level 
•  Percentage  distribution  ol  those  answering  interest  late  question. 

TABLE  5.— ANNUAL  PERCENTAGE   RATE  OF   INTEREST  REPORTED  ON   PERSONAL  LOANS 


Number  reporting  cash  per- 
sonal loans  within  past 
12  months 

Number  answering  interest 
rate  question.   

Interest  rate  (percent):  • 

Upto5 . 

5.01  to  7 

7.01  to  11 

Over  11 

Don't  know . 

Total 100.0  100.0  100.0         100.0         100.0  100,0 

■  Sum  of  the  number  ot  households  reporting  by  income  does  not  equal  total  since  not  all  re- 
spondents indicated  income  level. 
•  Percentage  distribution  ot  those  answering  interest  rate  question. 

TABLE  6.- ANNUAL  PERCENTAGE  RATE  OF  INTEREST  ANTICIPATED  FOR  AUTOMOBILE  LOANS 


Income 


Total  ' 


$3,000 
Under  to 

$3,000    $4,999 


$5,000 

to 

$7,999 


$8,000 

to 

$9,999 


$10,000 

to        $15,000 
$14, 999       and  over 


Number  reporting  no  exist- 
ing new  or  used  car  loans..  3,911 

Number  answering  interest 

rate  question 3,767 

Interest  rate (percent):  - 

Upto5 12.3 

5.01to7 -  .  26.6 

7.01toll.... .  195 

Overll -.  5.4 

Don't  know 36.  3 

Total 100.0 


480 
440 


479 
455 


893 
875 


615 
597 


734 
720 


472 
465 


9  4 

20.4 

11.6 

1.7 

56.9 


12.6 
29.2 
16.3 
4.7 
37.2 


13.5 
25.8 
20.4 
6.4 
33.8 


16.0 
29.1 
20.8 
(.1 
26.0 


12.1 
29.0 
31.7 
8.2 
19  1 


100.0      100.0      100.0      100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


I  Sum  ol  the  number  of  households  reporting  by  incoma  does  not  aqual  total  since  not  all  respond- 
tiits  indicated  income  level. 
» Percental*  distribution  ol  those  answer  ng  interest  rale  qutstioii. 


Income 

1 

Total  1 

Under 
$5,000 

$5,000  to 
$7,999 

$8,000  to 
$9,999 

$10,000  to 
$14,999 

$15,000 
and  over 

703 

86 

195 

138 

177 

91 

1 
11 

639 

77 

9  4 

29.8 

7.7 

3.3 

49  7 

180 

121 

166 

S3 

6.9 
28.2 
13.5 

7.9 
26.0 
16  5 

6.3 
43.3 

8.5 
21.8 
15.5 

8.8 
45.4 

5.7 
34.3 
11.4 
11.4 

37.0 

3.  1 
25.9 
11    1 
13  6 
46.3 

•1 

9.1 
42.4 

*s 

J-* 
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TAB!.'   ;  -ANNUAL  PtRClNTAiE  RAIt  Cf   IMlRl:,!  AMiC  PAItO  FOR  APPUANCi  AND 

FURNiIURt  LOANS 

IXUKft 

u  m   vs.joo    ».  ju.     j-.'j.  joj 

Under  lo  to  to  J?         "     ''^ 

ToUI>    UOPC    S*  ■♦«    5'  ''^     *'  ^      J14,  »9        a.-du.er 

Numbei  repo  'n;  no  siijl- 

•o.'ns  ^  97T  4«  i^  »^  o«  ■-«  ^'* 

""-"'.'ir^""'""^"'         i..-S5  ^"3  U-  «^3  M>  J3^  5.1 

rOlli;  ?3  3         13  5         !-9         .3  4         ?3  7  75  9  ^3 

g:r,'L.  :-:::::::::_it    sv?    ^j    4^.^    3!^      i^4       k3 

Taui 100.0    loao    loao    100.0    loao      100.0        100.0 

S.  -  0'  •►>«  numow  oJ  nju^eio  js  leportinj  by  income  does  not  equal  total  since  not  all  re- 
tponje^'.i   ilicjted   ncome  «."i 
-Pe.ce  tijt  disl'ittiitiofl  »J  tho.e  answe'mj  mteteit  rate  question 

2 
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TABU   ::      BA'.K  CKCDIT  CARDS 


Un1»r 
T»t»l '       $3.  "UO 


VS.  IXO 

to 

J7  999 


U.  300 

10 

J9  999 


jiu.  000 

to  Jib.  (XX) 

JH  999        and  o»er 


Income 


«.0OO    ib.-JM    M.OOO      JlO.OOO 
Ll-^.r  to  lo  to  hi  11^  ^^ 

Tya.        VJ  JUU     V4.»9     $'999     S9. 999       Jl«.  999  ami  o.er 


■■  ^;,r, j^::* :"":" .  3.991    *^_./*^«^^_^,._iiL _^^ 

^'f.'V? 2)1        19  6        20  8        28  5        29  3  30  ■)  30  1 

gr.Vno,::::::::::::  aTl    s^l    s^i    '^LALJiL^l 

To,,, 100.0       lOO.O       100.0       100.0       lOaO  100.0  lUiO 

~^Sum  of  the  numlw  •«  tHMjsehoidi  resorMij  by  income  does  not  equa:  Iota,  since  not  a"  resporj- 
»-!<  >"d'C3ted  .ncome  le»ei 
•  Pecftage  distnftutw"  ol  tlose  ans««'.n£  inteiest  lale  question. 


TABLt  9  -RETAIL  CHARGE  ACCOUNTS 

Income 

J3  900     ».  000    t8. 000  JIO,  000 

Under             lo              to             to  to         W^   JOO 

Tot*'     V3.JU0    K999     »7.99»    $9,999  JU.999        eed  ovef 

Number  reportinj  atranje- 

S^'*               '            3  259          220           29.          733          582  762                .35 

N«mb«(  reperting  m  ai- 

rangementi  lor  reUil  ,,,                 „ 

'^'p'^rt"".*"^ :  '36^6  efs  ,n  z  i\  ^\    14*5 

Member  mdoting  accosnts 

^e  Z]^..'"'''".  '"'    .  J^^  ^  >  U5_5>»__440__622^_      444 

.-er«t^Mpercent).                                        ,^  ^       ,^  ^       „j  „,             , 

"'I'toii:;:;;:::::;::  u?     j*     i]    ^n    >>;  ''^,      ,  ', 

1    r,,  ,a  ij                              ia4          3.6          5  7          15          18  12  5              U  9 

h'iln      7  4          4  0          7  7         13.3         H  8  18  7              25  6 

D^ntiuK^:. ;:::::::'.   «8.o    81.1    61.5    55.3    4S4      42.2 3^_4 

Total loao     iooTo     looTo     iooTi     1000  lOO.a         lOO  o 

>  S«ai  et  Um  mmkm  e>  beeiehi'ii  repwtuig  by  uKome  dees  aot  equal  Mai  unce  not  ell  re- 
''^7:rZ''^:^M»^,TJL^  ,»^^  ^  -eUU  du„e  .cents  (p^cenUg.  dUtnb-hcn). 


ot  1  bank  c.edit  card  .     ..  I.^r«  166  .'4!  ,:<  'l-  f6 

P„c«n 25  S  13  6  ?C   4  .8  4  32.-  42.3 

Nuiihei  reporting  no  bank  _  ^  ,  ,,,  ,,,  ,,-, 

cr.,l,t-,rd            3.813  1.008  5j9  61]  6«5  ^63 

P. cent ..;..: 2*iL     «*■«    j»6      "•*      "-^       "-^ 

'   >'»/ ra!e  (percent):'  .   , 

NT.'.l»r«l 4   b  2   4  2.2  2   9  6    1  -    5 

u  (11  to  5  ?   ■■  4  5  7.2  7  4  9  3  5  1 

sn     oli 9   !  3  2  11  8  8  7  10  7  I!  4 

M  ito7::;:::::::::     8  7      37      4o     107      9  6      ijj 

O.er  i;  .112  .  1  118  II   4  13  9  14  4 

5o«ius.v.::;;:::::::      m      >5o      8.4      e.?      43       5 

Oon  1 514  66  0  54  6  52  2  46  2  39  . 

Tot^ 100.0  100.0  100. 0  100  0  luO.  U  100.0 

•  Sttm  ol  the  number  ol  tiousehoidi  reporl.ng  by  income  does  not  equal  total  since  not  a  i  re- 
spondents indicated  income  eve'  .<    ■   k  .  „  ^ 
Annual  percentage  rale  o'   mere.:  ...yilel  o  ^  bj"-  cie^i.t  caiih  ('.lercenlage  d  sl-.but.o-l 

TABLt   11  -  k'.jALIDGl  uF   THUiH   IN   LiNDINC 

Income 

V3  UOO     ib  oijo     W  OOO      Jlf,  000 
Under  to  'o  to  to         J15  (>0J 

Total'    J3.000    i4.999     J7.999    J9,999      J14.999        Widovef 

Number  reporting  heanngo) 

J  FeJe.jl  ia«  tti3'  legunes 

consumers  be  g'ven  cer-  ,  ,,, 

taio  credit  inlorraatKjn         .2,289  1  ^J           189          474          425              547  «.6 

Number       in-licalinj      they  ,,,  .^ 

kne«  name  qI  me  la* 5*6^  12            1»           »           ^^             '"  '^ 

Pe'centJie  distribution   '  .  ,         .„  ™        ,.  «.        -.c  c  k  c  ai   1 

I.uthn  Lending  .       80  4         60  7         60  0        78  5        75.6  88,5  8,4 

£:^;v^..:,... j\j]U\j^J^ i\ >- 

Tjlal   100  0       100,0       100,0       100,0       100.0  100.0  100  U 

1  Sum  ot  the  number  ot  households  reporting  by  income  does  not  equal  since  not  all  respondents 
indicated  income  level-  ,  .i.    , 

>  Name  ot  aw  given  bi  those  indicating  they  knew  name  0-  the  law. 

TABLE  12  —KNOWLEDGE  OF  PROVISIONS  Of  TRUTH  IN  LENDING  LAW 

Income 

H  000    J5  000    W.  000      JIO,  000 
Under  to  to  to  *)        $15  000 

Total'    U.OOO    $4,999    $7,999    $9,999      $14,999       and  over 

Number  answering  affirma- 
tive when  ashed  dueclly 

it  they  had  heard  ot  a  .  ,„  ■j-,r. 

Truth  in  Leedini  law 1.631  89  140  361  304  386  270 

Number  indicating  they 
knew  name  ol  the  law  ,  ,,,  .to 

(Irom  table  11)        .  - ^6  12  18  75  92  167  lag 

Total  answering 

Question  on  provi-  ,__  __,  cjt  a^ 

°,ons  ol  the  law..   ■     2.145  96  1S7  «2»         391  545  426 

Lender  musi  specify    " 
Do  lar  cost  and  annual 

percentage  rale  ol  ,,,c.«i  lo  en 

Siterest  S^credit 49          33  32  5.8  4.1  49  6.8 

Tr.,  interest  rate 20  2        10  4  0  7  2  5  22.7  24.6  26.8 

Dollar  basis  cost              .15  0  7  4  16  6  6  5  13  6  15.5  7  5 

Intereslontoan               .  18  4         11.2  20.1  18.2  21.4  20.3  15.0 

Othe,_d^k>su,.to  ^^          ^^  ^^  ,3  j^  ,0^  ijo 

Law  pro»ides  protection 
against  eecessive  inteies! 
rates  and  charges,  or 
0-h.wise  protects  con- 

g^^l'^fno:"^".::::::::::   itJ    45:1    2II    24:4    n\      xi\      10:0 

Total' 

1  Sum  ot  IJie  number  ot  households  reporting  by  income  does  not  equel  totjl  sine*  not  all  re- 

T"p';"^'"„J"'^eTw"titJ«t«l  b,  tAose  who  h«l  bea.d  ot  truth  le  lending  (percentagt 
distribution) 
1  Will  not  total  to  100  since  Mre  than  1  answej  wis  possible. 
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TABLE  13.— KNOWLEDGE  OF  INTEREST  RATES 


Income 


$3,900    $5,000    $8,000      $10,000 

Under  to  to  to  to 

To.aM    $3,000     $4,999    $7,999    $9,999      $14,999 


Number  eslimalirig  the  true 
annual  percentage  lale  ot 
iiileiesi  it  the  staled  or 
conlract  rate  was  6 
rercent 

Inlciesl  rate  (percent) 
6  leicent  or  less     . 
6  01  to  9     . 
9  01  to  12 
1,''  01  and  ovei 
Don't  know 

Total 


b 

,142 

607 

617 

1.184 

857 

959 

I?  1 

6  6 

11.3 

12.8 

17.2 

12.5 

6  n 

2.7 

4.5 

6.4 

6.8 

5.7 

15  1 

3.1 

6.3 

11.9 

16.5 

24.6 

q  fi 

14 

5.3 

8.6 

9.3 

13.9 

57,1 

E6. 1 

72.5 

60.3 

50.2 

43.2 

100  0      100.0      100.0      100,0      100.0      100.0 


$15,000 
and  over 


629 


11  9 

7.2 

30.1 

17.7 

33.0 

100.0 


'Sum  of  the  number  ol  households  reporting  by  income  does  not  equal  total  since  not  all  re- 
spondents indicated  income  level 
-  Estimates  ot  true  annual  percentage  rate  ol  interest  (percentage  distribution) 

TABLt  14.  -  ANNUAL  PERCENTAGF  RATE  OF  INTEREST  REPORTED  ON  1ST  MORTGAGE  LOANS 


Education 


Some  high  Graduated  Graduated 

school  high         Some         college 

Total  >        or  less        school       college      or  higher 


Number  reporting  new  or  refinanced 
1st  mortgage  loans  within  past  5 
years 

Number  answering  interest  rate  ques- 
tion   


Interest  rate  (percent): 

3  to  5.50 

5.75  to  6.50 

6.75  and  over 

Don't  know 


Total. 


878 
802 

237 
219 

317 
289 

137 
119 

183 
171 

19  7 
35,7 
18.1 
26.6 

21.0 
29.9 

14.2 
34.8 

14.7 
34.4 

18.0 
33.0 

21.6 
36.9 
25.9 
15.7 

21.1 
44.8 
16.3 
17.7 

00.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

>  Sum  ol  the  number  ol  households  reporting  by  education  does  not  equal  total  since  not  all 
respondents  indicated  highest  education  completer]. 

>  Percentage  distribution  ol  those  answering  interest  rate  question. 

TABLE  15.-ANNUAL  PERCENTAGE  RATE  OF  INTEREST  REPORTED  ON  HOME  IMPROVEMENT 

LOANS 


1 

Total  > 

Education 

1 

Some  high 
school  or  less 

Graduated 
high  school 

Some  college 
or  higtier 

Number  reporting  home              i 
improvement  loans  within       1 
past  3  years 

Number  answering  interest  rate 
question 

341 
303 

124 
113 

116 
101 

100 

n 

Interest  rate (percent):  ■ 

Up  to  5                         

13.9 

37.0 
13.9 
35.3 

14.2 
28.7 
11.5 
45.6 

15.1 

36.2 
16.5 

12.7 

5.01  lo7 

45.0 

Over  7..   

Don't  know 

16.9 
25.4 

Totel 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

•  Sum  ol  the  number  ol  households  reporting  by  educition  does  not  equal  total  since  not  all 
respondents  indicated  highest  education  completed. 
>  Percentage  distribution  ol  those  answering  interest  rate  question. 

TABLE  16.-ANNUAL  PERCENTAGE  RATE  OF  INTEREST  REPORTED  ON  AUTOMOBILE  LOANS 


1            _ 

Total  > 

Education 

Grade 
school 
or  less 

Some  Graduated 

high          high 

school        school 

Some 
college 

Graduated 

college 

er  higher 

Number  reporting  new  or 
used  car  loans  within  past 
12  months 

952 
908 

111 
106 

202 
195 

325 
310 

151 
144 

159 

Number  answering  interest 
rate  question 

149 

Interest  rate  (percent)  ^ 

Up  to  5 

14.5 
32.0 
11.9 
8.0 
33.5 

11.3 

20.9 

8.7 

3.1 

56.1 

14.6 

32.  S 

5.6 

5.1 

41.1 

15.3 
34.4 
13.7 
7.4 
29.3 

14.7 
35.8 
13.4 
11.7 
24.4 

16.2 

5.01  to7 

7.01  to  10 

Over  10 

Don't  know 

38. 7 

13.3 

(.6 

23.2 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

10C.0 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

>  Sum  ot  the  number  ol  households  reporting  bv  education  does  net  equal  total  sinco  not  all 
respondents  indicated  highest  education  completed. 
•  Percentage  distribution  ot  those  answering  Interast  rate  quottion. 


TABLE  17- 


-ANNUAL  PERCENTAGE  RATE  OF  INTEREST  REPORTED  ON 
APPLIANCE  AND  FURNITURE  LOANS 


Number  reporting  appliance  or  lurniture 
toans  within  past  12  months 

Number  answering  interest  rate  ques- 
tion         

Interest  rale (percent):  ■ 

Up  to  5 ... 

5.01  to7 . 

7.01  to  11 

Over  11    .    

Don't  know ... 


Total 


Education 

Total  1 

Grade 
school 
or  less 

Some 

high 

school 

Graduated 
high 
school     01 

Some 
college 

higher 

622 

109 

136 

218 

155 

6ij7 

109 

133 

213 

148 

_-_           

12.2 
11   9 
10.4 
11.5 
54.0 

2.9 

12  3 
8.2 
3.3 

73.4 

9.0 
10.4 
11    1 

8.0 
61.6 

14.5 
15.6 
8.0 
11.7 
50.3 

15,4 
11,9 
li  A 
?\   5 
37  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

I'W.  0 

'Sum  ot  the  number  of  households  reporting  by  edutalion  does  not  equal  total  since  :  ol  jll 
respondents  indicated  highest  education  completed 
•  Percentage  distribution  ol  those  answering  interest  rate  question. 


TABLE   18 -ANNUAL  PERCENTAGE  RATt   OF  INTiRlbT  REPORTED  ON  PERSONAL    LOA'.S 

Education 

^                                                 Some  high  Graduated  Graduated 

school           high  Some         college 

T  U-,           or  less         school  college      or  higher 

Number  reporting  cash  personal  loans 

within  past  12  months 705             204             235  111                153 

Number  answering  interest  rate  ques- 
tion  639             185             213  99               142 

Interest  rate  (percent):  = 

Upto5                           6.9             5.0             5.8  7.0              11.7 

5.01to7 28.2            30.3            24.2  29.6              27.4 

7.01toll 13.5              9.5            19.2  12.2                8.8 

Overll   . 9.1             6.2             8.1  10.8             10.6 

Don'tknow 42.4           49.1            42.7  40.4             41.6 

Total -.-.        100.0          100.0          100.0  100.0           100.0 

■Sum  ot  the  number  ot  households  reporting  by  education  does  not  equal  total  since  not  all 
respondents  indicated  highest  education  completed. 
•  Percentage  distribution  ot  those  answering  interest  rate  question. 


TABLE   19.— ANNUAL  PERCENTAGE  RATE  OF  INTEREST  ANTICIPATED  FOR  AUTOMOBILE 

LOANS 

Education 

Gradu- 
Grade      Some        ated  Gradu-  Post- 
school        high        high  Some           ated  graduate 
Total  >    or  less     school     school  college       college  college 

Number  reporting  no 

existing  new  or  used  car 

loans 3,911  705  875      1,165  504  400  231 

Number  answering  interest 

ratequestlon 3,767         655         843      1,137         49!  386  229 

Interest  rate  (percent): > 

Upta5       12.3  10.9  10.6  13.0  12.5  15.2  12.6 

5.01  to  7 26.6  19.7  25.7  28.9  28.6  24.3  30.9 

7.01  to  11 19.5  12.6  13.6  16.8  27.0  26,6  30.7 

Overll 5.4  2.7  4.0  4.7  6.4  10.9  10.0 

Don'tknow 36.3  54.0  46.2  36.7  25.5  23.0  15.8 

Total 100.0      100.0      100.0      100.0      100.0         100.0  100.0 

■  Sum  of  the  number  of  households  reporting  by  education  does  not  equal  total  since  not  all 
respondents  indicated  highest  education  completed. 
>  Percentage  distribution  of  those  answering  interest  rate  question. 
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TABlt    :0— AWIU*.   PEICEIfr*6E    MTt    OF    INTEREST    ANTICIPATED    F0«   APPVIANCE 
AND  FURNITURE  LOANS 


T»BLE  :3      BANK  CRLUIT  CARDS 


Total ' 


Grade 
scnool 
or  less 


Number  repofttn;  t>o  eiiJtwg 

jn^Lance  or  lurnitu'e 

toa-i  .3.977 

Number  ans»«<i«t  inlMait 

rale  question 3,745 

Interest  rate  (percent):' 

UptoS I' 3 

501  to7 ?3  3 

7  01  foil I»  9 

Ov«  11 *  ♦ 

Dontlinoer 3».  * 

Totil 10O.O 


668 
603 


8  S 
IS  % 
11  4 

4  4 
M  9 


iotrie 

hu" 

school 


875 
8» 


9  ? 

21  2 
13  3 
4  3 

iZ  0 


t  iucatici 

Grjdu- 
aled 

hijh      Some 
school    college 

Gndj- 

aled 

college 

Post- 
graduate 
college 

— •• • 

Educetlon 


Total  > 


G:aJe 

^L^^JOl 

01  lesi 


SorTie 
hi;h 

SCf^W)! 


Crailu- 
ated 
high 

schjoi 


Sari>? 
college 


ated 
college 


Post- 

gradLj<)te 

college 


1.191 
1,148 


10  6 
24  4 
18.8 
7  2 
J9  0 


545 
533 


10.9 
27  6 
21  4 
13  3 
27.0 


4  9 
399 


9  S 

24  4 
11  J 
14.9 
24. 1 


100.0      100.0      100.0      100.0 


100  0 


2^: 

244 


12.0 
28./ 
23  9 
15  6 
19  9 

100.0 


1  Sum  ol  the  number  o»  ho«is»h«lds  reporting  by  education  doei  not  equal  total  since  not  all 

Hspondents  indicated  highest  education  completed 
•  Pecer'tjge  distiOijtion  ai  mos*  answering  .merest  rate  question. 


TABLE    ?;  -AMSUAL    PERCfNlAGE    RATE    Of    INTEREST    ANTlCIPiT;  D    FOR    PfRSONSL 

LOANS 


Number  reporting  ownership 

ot  J  banK  credit  card 1,324          126          215          427          204             197  121 

Pe,cent...              25.8        13.7        18.9        27.6        30.2            37  9  40.6 

Number  reporting  no  bark 

c,e,',ic3rd                               3.813          791          921       1,121          472             324  176 

VeicV.t     :                            74.2        86.3        81.1         7,.  4        59.8           62.1  59.4 

""'Nomt'er^sr""'^'    .    .      ^6          2.2          36          3.7          4.1             6.0  8.9 

001IO5        '                            7  7           7  0          7.1           6  2          9  2              9.9  8  9 

iOUoll 9  3         12.5          8.0         lU  1           7  b              8  6  9  7 

llOltoW"           8.7          0.4           7.5          6.3          9  9            13  0  17  8 

0Vl7             .   112           18          7  1           8  2         17  7             17  5  22  4 

Donolui'             7  1         13  6         111           8  1           4  6              2  9  3  5 

DonthMw.:; 51  «        "-i        "6        57  5        47.0 42.  1  29  0 

Xoiji      100.0     100.0     100.0     1W.0     100.0       loao  lOO.  o 

•  Sum  of  ttie  number  ol  households  reporting  b»  education  does  not  equal  total  iiiKe  not  all 
respondents  indicated  highest  education  completed 
i  Annual  peicenUge  rate  ol  interest  re, -j^eJ  on  Djnk  credil  cjrds  (percentage  dislnbulion). 

TABLE  24.     KNOALLDGt  Of   TRUTH   IN   LtSOING 


■"^ 

Educalnn 

Tjtal 

Cade      Some 
stiool        high 
or  less     school 

Gradu- 
ated 
high      Some 

school     collect 

Gradu- 
ated 

college 

Post- 
graduate 
college 

Number  reportleg  no  eiW- 

mg  c»ih  pefwnal  lo*m      .  4  ?/2 
Number  answwng  interest 

rite  questiofl 3.991 

Interest  r»te(p«rcent):» 

Up  to  5    11  7 

5  01  to  7 27  6 

7  01  to  11 If  J 

Over  11 I  \ 

Don  tknow *  ' 

TotH          IWO 


774 
694 


961 
916 


1.269 
1.215 


550 
533 


420 
tOl 


214 
204 


11  « 
24.9 

12  8 
7  5 

48  3 


11  ? 
27  8 

18.0 

5  0 

31.0 


11 
33 
23 
7 
24 


12. 

27 

28 

9 

21 


12  5 
33  5 
29  5 

in  0 

14  5 


rjtal' 

Educatioii 

Grade 
school 
or  less 

Some 

high 

school 

Gradu- 
ated 
high 

school 

Some 

college 

Gradu- 
ated 

college 

Post- 
graduate 

college 

Number  reporting  hear  ng  o 

a  Pedera  lawttiat  requires 
consu Tiers  tt  g  ven  cer- 
tain cred  t  mtormation.. 
Number  .ndcatng  they 
kneo  name  ol  the  law 

2,289 
546 

ao.4 

6  7 
12.9 

\il 
9 

393 
42 

739 
144 

413 
130 

333 
119 

214 
99 

Percentage  d  stribLt  on    - 
Truth  n  lending      .   .   . 
All  others       

35.0 

45  0 
20.0 

69.1 
9.9 
21.0 

U.6 
3.1 
13.2 

82.4 
4  3 
113 

79.5 
8.4 
12.0 

83  1 
7.8 

Don't  know 

9.2 

Total  

1OC.0 

100  0 

lOO.  u 

100  0 

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0      100.0       100.0      100  0  100  0 


100  0 


■  Sum  ol  the  number  of  households  reporting  br  education  doet  not  equal  total  s^ce  not  all 

•socndenti  indicated  li.C»"l  •««"«'<">  """f '•'•*'     .     .        .  ,_. 
Percentage  dislnbutwn  ol  those  ans-enng  interest  rate  question 


'Sum  ot  the  number  ol  househods  reporting  b»  education  does  noi  equa,  total  s  nee  not  all 
respondents  ndicated  highest  education  completed 
'  Name  ol  aw  given  by  those  indicating  ihey  knew  ol  the  ;a«. 

TaSLf  25      KNOWLEDGE  OF  PROVISIONS  OF  TRUTH  IN  LENDING  LAW 


Education 


Grade 

school 

Total  I    or  less 


Gradu- 
Some        ated 

high         high      Some 
school     school    college 


Cradu-  Post- 

ated     graduate 

college        college 


TABLE  22  -RETAIL  CHARGE  ACCOUNTS 


Education 


Total ' 


Grade 
school 
or  less 


Some  Graduated 

hiik  high 

Khool        school 


Graduated 

Some         college 

college     or  higber 


Number  reporting  arrange- 

■lerits  lof  re«m  diafp  ^  c,,^          i  049  500  696 

^P^SS:;-  :  ■•:: "  Vi«      ^ri  ■ii      v^  n.i  85 1 

Namber  reporting  no  m- 

range<ne«ti  lor  relU  ^  ^j,  ,7,  jj, 

'^r.::i      '  '  fi     ''^  ♦^'    ^^^  -^^  •*' 

Number  indcating  accounts 

j:r.  IT".*"*"  "^ . .  2.405            2>i            '03 Vi  419  580 

Irierest  rate  (percent)  >  ,j  ,  ,55  ,j  g 

UBto5               If  »            .11  ,  ,            ,,4  X2  3  7  7 

^»''»'}j i;5            Vo  7  0            lb3  I27  U2 

'>°''?" i7i              49  10  9            14  7  22  2  26  3 

Tauj                           .  100. 0          lOOO  iooTo          lOoTo  100. 0  100  0 

1  Sum  oi  the  number  ol  households  reporting  by  education  don  not  equal  toUl  since  not  all 
AMual  pe-SnUfe  rat.  0.  interest  reported  on  retail  charge  accounts  (percentage  d.strbution) 


Number  answering  affirma- 
li«e  when  asked  directly 
It  they  had  heard  ol  a 
truth  in  lenrling  law 

Number  indicating  they 
knew  name  ot  the  law 
(Iron  table  24) 

Total  answering 
question  on  pro- 
visions ol  the  law    . 

Lender  must  specily 
(percent)  • 

Dollar  cost  and  anrwal 
percentage  rateat 
interest  ol  credit... 

True  interest  rate 

Dollar  basis-cost. 

Interest  on  loan 
Diner  disclosure  to 
borrower 
Law  provides  proteetion 
against  eicessive  inteie-.t 
rates  and  charges,  or 
otherwise  protects 
consumer 
Al  other  answers 
Den  t  know 


1.631  13'  272  560  277 

54t  1  42  144  130 


232 
119 


127 
99 


2.145 


l«2 


304 


695 


405 


346 


224 


4  9 

1  4 

3  9 

4  7 

5  3 

7  0 

6.3 

20  2 

8.2 

13  0 

16  7 

26  6 

26.1 

31  2 

15  0 

7  6 

15  1 

16  5 

18  2 

12  9 

14  5 

18  4 

11  9 

21  3 

20  0 

16  8 

17.2 

19.8 

9  : 


16  0 

3  8 

11.2 


25  2 

9 

44  6 


7  6 


19  0 

4  2 

21  3 


8  4         II  2 


12  4 
4  6 
11  0 


12.8 


15  3 
4.4 

10.3 


10  0 


12  8 

4.0 
8.0 


Total  >. 


I  Sum  ol  ttie  number  o«  households  reporting  by  educatwi  does  not  equal  total  iJnee  not  all 
inMWHle'its  ittOKjled  highait  education  completed  ....    .1.  ■     1  ..<■«.  /„.„.«(.« 

^ov^onsTth.  law  as  indicate)  b,  those  who  had  heard  ol  truth  in  lending  (percentage 

distribution) 
»  Will  not  total  to  100  sine*  more  than  1  answtr  wn  p«$ii»ie 
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Education 


Educatioii 


ToUI> 


Grade 
ichool 
or  less 


Some 

high 

school 


Gradu- 
ated 
hlfh      Some 

school    college 


Gradu- 
ated 
collece 


Post- 
graduate 
eolleia 


Number  estimating  ttie  true 
annual  percentage  rate 
ot  internt  it  the  stated 
or  contract  rate  was  6 
percent 


S.  142         918      1.138      1.550         678 


521 


297 


ToUli 


Interest  rate  (percent):  s 

6  percent  or  less 12.3 

6.6lto9 6.0 

9.01  to  12 -- 15.1 

12.01  and  over 9.5 

Don't  know 57.1 

Total 100.0 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Gradu- 

Grade 

Some 

ated 

Gradu- 

Post- 

school 

high 

high 

Some 

ated 

graduate 

or  less 

school 

school 

college 

college 

college 

7.3 

11.4 

13  7 

15  7 

15.1 

11.0 

4.0 

4.8 

6.5 

6.7 

6.9 

5.2 

4.1 

11.1 

14.9 

23.3 

27.4 

32.6 

4  1 

6.6 

11.2 

13.7 

11.1 

15.8 

80.5 

66.2 

53.7 

40.5 

39.6 

35.4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

>  Sum  of  the  number  ot  households  reporting  by  education  does  not  equal  total  since  not  all 
respondents  indicated  highest  education  completed 
2  Estimates  ol  true  annual  percentags  rate  ot  interest  (percentage  distribution). 


REPORT  ON  SOUTHEAST  ASIAN 
VISIT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgomery)  Is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MONT<jOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
appreciate  being  given  this  opportunity 
to  report  to  my  colleagues  on  my  recent 
trip  to  Southeast  Asia.  My  visit  to  the 
U.S.  servicemen  in  South  Vietnam  this 
Christmas  was  actually  my  third  Christ- 
mas* in  Vietnam.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  after  careful  analysis  of  the  current 
military  situation  I  am  convinced  that 
President  Nixon's  policy  of  Vietnamlza- 
tion  is  working  and  will  continue  to 
work. 

Of  course,  it  Is  easy  to  become  overly 
optimistic  about  the  outcome  of  the 
war  when  one  observes  the  progress 
made  by  the  South  Vietnamese  forces 
in  Just  this  last  year.  Por  this  reason  I 
have  tried  to  analyze  my  findings  as  ob- 
jectively as  possible  In  order  to  make 
certain  my  conclusions  were  based  on 
fact  and  not  wishful  hoping. 

One  reason  I  believe  we  will  continue 
to  withdraw  troops  is  the  proficiency  of 
the  four  South  Vietnamese  divisions  plus 
improvements  of  other  South  Vietnam 
military  units.  These  troops  realize  the 
U.S.  forces  are  withdrawing,  and  conse- 
quently they  have  prepared  themselves 
for  the  day  when  the  defense  of  South 
Vietnam  will  rest  entirely  on  £heir 
shoulders,  and  the  shoulders  of  their  fel- 
low countrymen. 

It  was  also  reassuring  to  learn  that 
the  regional  and  populace  forces  are  able 
to  perform  their  assigned  tasks  of  pro- 
tecting the  provinces  and  the  villages. 

I  can  also  report  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
that  President  Thleu's  policy  of  Issuing 
guns  or  weapons  to  the  individuals  who 
make  up  the  i}eople's  self-defense  force 
is  working  very  well.  It  would  not  have 
been  possible  to  pursue  such  a  policy  a 
year  ago,  but  fortunately  the  South  Viet- 
namese with  the  help  of  American  troops 
have  managed  to  free  92  percent  of  the 
population  from  Communist  domination. 

And  I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  2  years 
ago  if  you  would  have  tried  to  give  guns 
to  individuals  more  than  likely  these 
guns  would  have  ended  up  in  the  hands 
of  the  VC.  That  Is  not  the  case  now. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  realize  that  democracy  is 
by  far  the  most  preferable  form  of  gov- 
ernment. The  South  Vietnamese  have 
also  come  to  realize  that  the  Vletcone 
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are  the  ones  responsible  for  their  misery 
and  suffering.  For  these  reasons  Presi- 
dent Thleu's  poUcy  of  aiming  the  people 
has  proved  successful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  reported  to  you 
and  my  colleagues  last  year  I  recom- 
mended and  urged  that  the  United  States 
withdraw  a  mlnimimi  of  100,000  U.S. 
troops  from  South  Vietnam.  I  know  that 
I  catmot  take  credit  for  what  has  taken 
place,  but  by  April  1  of  this  year  Amer- 
ica will  have  withdrawn  110,000  service- 
men from  South  Vietnam.  I  beUeve  that 
we  can  continue  to  withdraw  troops  dur- 
ing 1970  imtil  we  have  withdrawn  an 
addlUcHial  75.000  to  100,000  men  by  Jan- 
uary 1,  1971.  Although  I  feel  it  would 
be  a  very  serious  mistake  for  President 
NixcHi  to  publicly  state  a  withdrawal 
timetable  I  do  believe  we  should  work 
toward  a  goal  of  withdrawing  most  of 
our  combat  troops  by  mid- 1972. 

I  would  hasten  to  point  out  however 
that  the  United  States  will  have  mihtary 
forces  in  South  Vietnam  for  many  years 
to  come,  as  has  been  the  case  in  Europe 
where  we  still  have  well  over  100,000 
troops  and  which  has  been  the  case 
in  South  Korea  where  we  have  around 
50.000  Americans  there — and  they  have 
been  there  for  almost  20  years.  I  believe 
it  will  be  necessary  to  retain  a  force  of 
50,000  to  75,000  men  in  South  Vietnam 
for  technical  and  support  purposes. 

In  spite  of  what  you  might  have  read 
in  the  newspapers  or  hear  over  the  tele- 
vision or  radio  the  morale  of  the  U.S. 
servicemen  Is  excellent.  These  are  fine 
fighting  young  men  we  have  in  Vietnam. 
They  are  about  25  pounds  heavier  and 
about  2  inches  taller  on  the  average  than 
their  fathers  were  in  World  War  n. 

Their  major  concern — and  I  am  talk- 
ing about  ttiese  young  American;  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam — seems  to  be  the  con- 
tinued antiwar  protests  in  America.  They 
are  worried  about  these  protests. 

Many  of  the  servicemen  with  whom 
I  visited — and  there  have  been  quite  a 
few  for  the  last  3  years — 99  percent  of 
them  understand  that  our  fiag  Is  com- 
mitted In  Vietnam  and  they  understand 
their  obligation  to  this  flag. 

One  disturbing  thing  I  did  find  on  my 
trip  was  the  lack  of  unity  among  the 
elected  leaders  in  South  Vietnam.  Some 
Members  of  the  National  Assembly  have 
accused  President  Thleu  of  being  a  dic- 
tator. I  would  admit  that  President 
Thieu  has  taken  a  hard-nosed  approach 
in  some  matters  but  I  feel  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  do  so  imder  the  circum- 
stances. 


My  personal  observations  and  commu- 
nications that  I  have  received  from  our 
American  advisers  indicate  that  Presi- 
dent Thieu  Is  doing  a  commendable  job 
and  is  the  best  man  for  the  position. 

While  in  Vietnam  I  also  investigated 
the  alleged  killings  at  Mylai.  I  can  say 
without  equivocation  that  whatever  did 
happen  at  Mylai  was  an  isolated  inci- 
dent. It  has  not  affected  the  morale  of 
our  troops  nor  the  people  of  Vietnam.  It 
will  not  have  any  effect  on  the  outcome 
of  the  war.  Frankly  I  carmot  quite  un- 
derstand why  the  Army  has  handled  the 
situation  in  the  manner  that  they  have. 
The  national  press  has  also  forgotten  to 
mention  the  untold  number  of  atrocities 
and  mass  killings  committed  by  the 
Vietcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  also  right  and 
proper  that  we  not  be  too  quick  to  judge 
the  men  Implicated  in  this  alleged  mas- 
sacre. 

I  found  oiu"  pacification  program  to  be 
working  very  well  in  Southeast  Asia.  Our 
servicemen  in  pacification  are  showing 
the  Vietnamese  people  that  the  United 
States  is  truly  trying  to  help  them 
achieve  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment through  free  elections.  As  a  con- 
sequence the  South  Vietnamese  are  real- 
izing that  the  Vietcong  is  the  real  enemy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say  if  any  of  my 
colleagues  would  like  to  comment  as  I 
touch  on  these  different  subjects  on 
Vietnam  I  certainly  would  like  to  have 
their  opinions  or  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Rogers)  . 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  First,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  for  taking  the  time  during 
the  recess  between  the  first  session  and 
the  second  session  of  the  91st  Congress 
to  go  to  Vietnam  and  make  the  study 
which  he  has  made.  Those  of  us  in  the 
Congress  who  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  observe  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi in  his  studies  in  coiuiection  with 
Vietnam  recognize  that  he  is  a  student 
who  is  interested  in  trjring  to  help  solve 
the  problem.  I  for  one  want  to  commend 
him  for  his  action  and  giving  us  the 
benefit  of  his  thinking  In  that  regard. 

Naturally  we  are  all  concerned  as  to 
how  soon  we  can  bring  an  end  to  the 
situation  in  South  Vietnam.  I  would  ap- 
preciate it  if  the  gentleman  could  give 
us  the  benefit  of  his  thinking  on  this 
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question  While  the  gentleman  says  that 
Jie  does  not  think  we  should  have  a  ume- 
table.  he  has  pointed  out  that  the  Vlet- 
namization  program  of  the  President  Is 
woikinR  Does  the  gentleman  think  It  la 
wo.kini,'  to  tlie  pomt  that  at  sometime 
soon  we  may  be  assured  of  the  end  of 
the  ca.sualties  m  that  area''  What  are 
vour  thoughts  in  th.u  regard'' 

Mr  MONTGOMERY  Fust.  I  thank 
the  i;entleman  for  his  comments  I  know- 
he  has  been  mterested  In  my  tnp  and  he 
has  been  ver>-  patient  in  lettinR  me  Ulk 
with  him  at  different  times  about  my 
thoughts  on  the  subject  of  Vietnam 

I  belie\e  Uiat  if  other  nations,  such 
a^  China  and  Russia,  do  not  become 
heavily  Involved  in  Vietnam— in  North 
Vietnam  or  South  Vietnam— the  way  the 
war  is  presently  progressing.  I  have  set 
a  timetable  for  myself  to  have  mo.st  of 
our  combat  fighting  ground  troops  out  of 
Vietnam  by  mid-1972  I  tliink  such  a 
target  will  give  the  South  Vietnamese 
enough  time  to  completely  take  over  tlie 
fighung. 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  remarks,  it 
seems  to  me,  as  we  have  done  in  Europe 
and  Korea,  that  we  shall  have  to  keep 
some  type  of  advisory  and  technical  sup- 
port In  South  Vietnam  to  help  these 
people  for  some  time  to  come  But  I  would 
say  that  by  mid- 1972.  the  way  the  war 
IS  progressing  now.  we  should  have  most 
of  our  combat  fighting  forces  out  of  Viet- 
nam, in  my  opinion 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr  BRINKLEY  Mr  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  yield ^ 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too. 
wish  to  commend  my  colleague  from  the 
SUte  of  Mississippi  for  his  taking  the 
time  today  to  speak  on  the  subject  of 
Vietnam,  and  in  permittmg  us  to  par- 
ticipate with  him;  furthermore.  I  wish  to 
commend  him  for  his  trip  to  Vietnam 
I  share  the  gentleman's  concern  over 
the  Mylai  incident  and  the  hasty  con- 
demnation of  Lieutenant  Calley.  In 
criminal  jusuce  in  this  Nation  we  have 
the  rule  that  a  man  is  presumed  irmocent 
until  proven  guilty  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt.  We  believe  In  that  rule.  Certainly 
we  should  apply  that  standard  in  this 
case  also. 

In  the  civil  law  of  this  country  we  also 
have  a  provision  called  the  emergency 
doctrine  Under  that  doctrine  if  one. 
while  driving  a  car  or  engaging  in  other 
pursuits,  is  confronted  with  a  sudden 
emergency  not  of  his  own  making,  he  is 
not  held  to  the  same  standard  of  care  to 
which  he  is  normally  held.  Applying  that 
standard  to  a  situation  of  war.  we  cer- 
tainy  should  withhold  judgment  in  order 
to  guarantee  this  soldier  a  fair  and  equi- 
table trial 

Mr  MONTGOMERY  I  certainly  agree 
\Mth  the  gentleman  from  Georgia.  I 
appreciate  very  much  his  comments  on 
the  Mylai  incident. 

Mr  TAYLOR  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  TAYLOR.  Mr  Speaker.  I.  too. 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  and  the  gentleman  from 


Georgia  on   the   statements   they   have 
made  in  regard  to  the  Mylai  Incident. 

Lieutenant  Calley's  home  of  record  is 
Waynesville.  N  C  .  which  is  in  the  con- 
gressional district  I  represent 

However,  he  spent  most  of  his  life  in 
Miami.  Fla.  He  entered  the  service  with 
a  fine  civilian  record  He  was  promoted 
from  a  private  to  a  lieutenant  He  was 
decorated  in  service  six  limes. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  been  ;:reatly  con- 
cerned that  he  was  bt>inK  tiled  bv  the 
pre.ss  and  t>ein«  convicted  without  beint? 
given  a  fair  trial.  Witne.vscs  have  been 
liit^rrouated  and  their  testimony  has 
bt^en  published  nationwide  on  the  front 
pages  of  newspai>ers.  and  pictures  of 
horror  and  death  and  destruction  have 
appeared  in  papers  with  msinuations 
that  Lieutenant  Calley  caused  this  Of 
coui.se.  one  man  s  .service  cannot  cause 
such  destruction.  Lieutenants  do  not 
make  mllitai-y  policy. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  hope  the  pre.s*  will  dis- 
cipline itself  and  will  give  this  young 
man  an  opportunity  for  a  fair  trial  m 
a  proper  court  without  trying  him  and 
convicting  him  m  the  newspapers. 

Mr  MONTGOMERY  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
certainly  thank  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carohna  for  his  remarks.  They 
are  certainly  appropriate  at  this  time. 

Mr  Speaker,  further  commenting  on 
the  Mylai  situation,  in  response  to  the 
irentleman  from  North  Carolina,  while 
in  South  Vietnam  I  had  arranged  to  go 
to  Mylai,  but  the  day  before  my  sched- 
uled visit  there  had  been  some  VC  ac- 
tivity in  that  area,  and  it  was  recom- 
mended that  we  not  go  into  Mylai  How- 
ever, we  did  fly  over  that  area,  although 
it  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  South  Viet- 
nam which  still  cannot  be  entered  with 
any  fair  awnount  of  safety 

Mr  TAYIX^.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  TAYLOR.  Mr  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  agree  with 
me  that  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  a  very 
peculiar  war.  one  In  which  we  cannot 
tell  our  friends  from  our  enemies?  An 
innocent  civilian  by  day  becomes  a  dead- 
ly killer  by  night,  and  all  this  compli- 
cates the  situation  when  we  start  acciu- 
Ing  the  GI's  of  murder  when  they  shoot 
what  they  think  are  enemies, 

Mr  MONTGOMERY.  That  Is  cer- 
tainly true  I  may  say  that  whatever 
happened  In  Mylai,  It  has  had  no  effect 
on  the  Vietnamese  people  themselves.  I 
visited  various  hamlets  and  villages. 
They  like  the  Americans  and  they  know 
what  type  job  the  Americans  are  doing. 
Mylai  has  had  no  effect  on  the  morale 
of  the  American  troops 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  met  the  three  top 
American  officials  in  Vietnam.  Admiral 
McCam.  General  Abrams,  and  Ambas- 
sador Bunker,  and  all  three  were  opti- 
mistic at)out  our  being  able  to  turn  a 
large  share  of  the  war  and  the  fighting 
over  to  the  South  Vietnamese.  General 
Abrams  was  optimistic  and  expressed  his 
opmion.  m  that  down-to-earth  language 
for  which  he  is  so  well  known  when  he 
told  me : 

I  will  eat  tiie  f.illg\ies  I  am  now  wearing 
if  '.he  two  Smith  Vietnamese  divisions  below 


the   DMZ   cannot  repel   any  Communist  at- 
tack that  comes  through  the  DMZ. 

Of  course,  I  would  like  to  add  that 
this  is  dependent  on  our  air  support  in 
the  event  of  such  an  attack.  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  indications  are  there  will  be  some 
type  of  Communist  offensive  during  the 
Tet  which  comes  in  February.  It  Is  my 
opininn  that  with  our  air  and  artillery 
and  helicopter  support  the  South  Viet- 
namese will  be  able  to  repel  any  attack. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to  share 
with  the  Members  my  experience  in  at- 
tempting to  visit  the  US.  servicemen 
being  held  as  prisoners  of  war  in  North 
Vietnam  I  must  admit  the  idea  of  going 
to  North  Vietnam  and  trying  to  visit 
with  American  prisoners  was  not  origi- 
nal with  me.  The  idea  was  suggested  to 
me  by  a  member  of  the  armed  services 
stationed  at  the  Pentagon.  By  the  same 
token.  I  was  most  sincere  in  my  request 
for  a  visa  to  enter  North  Vietnam.  As 
expected,  my  attempts  were  rejected.  A 
radio  broadcast  came  out  of  Hanoi  deny- 
ing  my   vLsit  with   American   prisoners. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Hanoi  message  I  re- 
ceived was  a  typical  North  Vietnam 
propaganda  blast.  I  also  received  a  mes- 
sage from  the  DRVN  representatives  to 
the  Paris  peace  talks,  and  under  per- 
mission I  have  obtained.  I  will  read  this 
message.  I  might  add  that  I  received  a 
similar  reply  from  the  Foreign  Ministry 
of  North  Vietnam 

It  came  to  me.  a  Member  of  Congress. 
This  is  from  the  North  Vietnamese 
Ministry ; 

lAi  On  Lispit  V   Montgomery. 
Mrmber  of  Congress. 
Washington,  D  C 

Waging  war  aggression  on  Viet  Nam,  USA 
ha-s  committed  monstrous  crimes  against 
Vietnamese  people 

U  S  airmen  held  in  North  Viet  Nam  hnve 
bombed  and  killed  many  civilians  and  de- 
stroyed many  villages  and  towns  In  North 
Viet  Nam  Yet  after  capture  they  have  re- 
ceived humane  treatment  pursuant  to  policy 
DBVN  Government:  They  enjoy  medical 
care  when  they  are  ill,  and  are  allowed  on 
regular  basis  to  receive  letters  and  packages 
from  their  families. 

To  our  deep  regret  it  is  not  now  convenient 
for  your  coming  to  Hanoi  In  view  of  con- 
tinued U  3    attacks  on  D.R.V.N. 

Head  or  SEcarrARiAT. 
Foreign  Jfintstry.  DJi.VJi. 

Members  can  see  just  how  ridiculous 
this  message  is. 

Even  though  I  was  rejected  in  this  at- 
tempt, I  intend  to  continue  to  harass  the 
North  Vietnamese  In  any  way  possible 
until  they  abide  by  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion on  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of 
War. 

Another  military  matter  I  should  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  House 
colleagues  Is  the  announced  decision  to 
return  Okinawa  to  the  Government  of 
Japan.  I  feel  very  strongly  this  would  be 
a  very  serious  mistake  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  Okinawa 
holds  a  great  deal  of  historical  and  sen- 
timental value  for  all  Americans,  the 
island  is  of  strategic  Importance  from  a 
military  and  financial  standpoint. 

Its  historical  and  sentimental  value 
stems  from  the  loss  of  12,000  U.S.  service- 
men  who   gave   their   lives    to   capture 
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Okinawa.  It  is  valuable  militarily,  since 
this  Island  Is  the  only  United  States  ter- 
ritory within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
Peking.  Tokyo.  Seoul,  Saigon,  Bangkok 
and  Hanoi.  Okinawa  Is  the  site  for  nu- 
clear and  modem  conventional  weapons 
needed  for  the  preventive  defense  of  the 
Pacific.  If  we  were  to  lose  possession  of 
Okinawa  It  would  mean  removing  these 
sophisticated  weapons  back  to  Guam, 
back  to  Hawaii,  or  even  back  to  the  west 
coast. 

Since  Okinawa  is  where  we  repair  all 
of  our  wheeled  and  tracked  vehicles  used 
in  South  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia, 
the  financial  consequences  of  returning 
the  Island  will  not  make  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers very  happy.  We  can  repair  these 
vehicles  at  Okinawa  at  the  rate  of  $2.50 
an  hour,  whereas  the  cost  stateside  would 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $8.50  an  hour. 
This  does  not  include  the  additional  2 
months  of  deadllnlng  the  vehicle  or  the 
added  cost  of  transporting  the  equipment 
a  further  distance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  tried  to  touch  on 
some  of  the  high  spots  of  my  trip  and  to 
give  some  insight  into  my  findings  on  the 
Vietnam  war  and  on  other  military  situ- 
ations, following  visits  to  Southeast 
Asia  for  3  successive  years.  If  any  other 
Member  would  like  to  make  any  com- 
ment at  this  time  I  shaU  certainly  be 
glad  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  McKNEALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  jield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  McKNEALLY.  I  tliank  tlie  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  greatly  enjoyed  the  gentleman's  re- 
port on  his  trip  to  South  Vietnam.  I  cer- 
tainly approve  and  endorse  everything  he 
has  said  with  reference  to  the  Mylai  Inci- 
dent and  all  the  other  subjects  about 
which  he  spoke. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  the  gentle- 
man In  praising  the  high  quality  of  the 
service  of  our  men  there.  Certain  It  Is  that 
this  war,  while  It  may  be  one  that  Is 
fought  In  a  peculiar  way,  is  one  that  also 
Is  received  back  home  in  a  peculiar  way. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize,  while  I  have 
the  opportunity  to  do  so,  the  ftw:t  that 
our  soldiers  are  going  about  the  business 
of  doing  their  job  well  although  they 
may  not  like  the  job  they  are  doing.  In 
typical  American  fashion  they  have  taken 
on  a  responsibility  by  delegation  of  their 
country,  and  they  are  doing  It.  I  was 
greatly  impressed  not  only  with  the  ordi- 
nary resourcefulness  which  is  always  a 
characteristic  of  the  American  soldier, 
but  once  again  by  his  great  compassion. 
Because  the  American  soldier  is  always 
interestingly  compassionate  to  his  enemy 
and  those  he  meets  and  fights  with  and 
Identifies  with.  I  might  say  it  comes  as 
rather  an  odd  thing  that  all  of  a  sudden 
we  have  discovered  that  some  of  our 
soldiers  have  gone  haywire  and  adopted 
the  tactics  of  our  enemy.  It  seems  to  me 
we  should  do  a  little  factfinding.  I  was 
staying  In  the  same  place  with  General 
Peers,  an  extraordinary  capable  gentle- 
man, and  Mr.  Robert  McCrate,  who  is 
from  my  own  State,  and  Mr.  Walsh,  who 
are  investigating  this  incident.  It  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  rather  appr(^rlate  and 


a  credit  to  us  If  we  allowed  factfinders 
and  legal  processes  to  deal  with  this  sub- 
ject, which  has  been  so  much  in  the  news- 
papers. I  had  occasiom,  also,  while  I  was 
there  to  visit  many  hospitals. 

It  is  probably  the  most  inspiring  thing 
in  the  whole  world  to  visit  a  military 
hospital  and  see  the  men  and  see  how 
quickly  they  recover  not  only  their  health 
but  their  sense  of  humor  and  sense  of 
balance.  It  is  most  heartening  and  in- 
spiring to  see  this.  I  must  pay  tribute,  as 
well,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  helicopter 
crews  which  take  a  healthy  man  who  has 
been  struck  down  by  hostile  enemy  ac- 
tion and  transport  him  quickly  to  the 
hospital,  ministering  to  him  on  the  way, 
deliver  him  to  our  doctors  who  operate, 
and  return  him  to  his  hospital  bed  al- 
most in  full  and  brimming  health,  just  as 
he  was  when  he  was  attacked.  That  is 
what  was  so  arresting  about  going  to 
these  hospitals.  You  see  all  of  these  smil- 
ing faces  of  the  men  who  are  in  com- 
mand of  themselves  despite  the  fact  that 
they  had  an  amputation  which  followed 
the  hostile  enemy  action.  So  we  pay  trib- 
ute here  to  the  hospital  people  and  all 
of  those  people  who  have  come4ogether 
in  that  cotmtay  to  help  make  sense  out 
bf  the  situation  in  which  we  have  been 
involved. 

I  cannot  fail  also  to  note  before  I 
finish  that  my  own  returning  sentiment 
and  conviction  was  one  of  cautious  op- 
timism. Nobody  wants  to  msike  predic- 
tions about  this  war.  Too  many  people 
were  previously  frosted  by  predictions 
which  they  made  and  which  misled  us, 
so  nobody  does  it  any  more.  But  through 
the  actions  and  statements  of  our  peo- 
ple we  find  a  measure  of  optimism  based 
on,  I  might  say  in  a  generous  sort  of 
way,  the  eagerness  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  take  comimand  of  their  war 
as  well  as  the  new  training  and  new 
spirit  which  derive  from  the  Tet  offen- 
sive of  1967.  This  offensive  had  the  re- 
verse effect  of  what  the  enemy  hoped 
for.  So  I  say  to  the  House  and  to  the 
Members  and  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
believe  we  are  in  a  sound  position  there 
and  are  well  organized.  All  of  these 
voices  which  are  raised  on  our  campuses 
and  voices  raised  in  this  House  indeed 
are  not  of  course  doing  us  any  benefit 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  not 
even  reporting  the  situation  down  there 
at  all  accurately. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
gentieman  from  New  York  for  his  very 
fine  and  appropriate  remarks.  I  know  the 
gentleman  was  in  'Vietnam  for  aroimd 
5  days  also  during  the  Christmas  sea- 
son. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Puimik). 

Mr.  PIBNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  not  only  for 
his  excellent  use  of  his  time  during  the 
period  between  our  sessions  so  as  to 
make  this  hazardous  and  difficult  trip 
to  Southeast  Asia,  but  also  for  his  con- 
tribution to  the  morale  of  our  service- 
men whom  he  visited  there. 

The  reports  which  we  have  received 
are  full  of  prtdse  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  conducted  himself,  the  sincer- 


ity of  his  Interest  and  the  depth  of  his 
Inquiry.  He  contributed  a  great  deal  and 
his  report  here  today  to  his  colleagues 
will  be  deeply  appreciated. 

I,  too,  have  been  concerned  about  the 
Impact  of  events  and  careless  comments 
here  at  home  have  upon  the  fighting 
men  far  away.  People  are  willing  to  make 
great  sacrifices  if  they  feel  that  their  ef- 
forts are  understood  and  that  the  results 
that  they  are  seeking  are  applauded.  It 
Is  not  simply  for  praise  or  recognition,  it 
is  because  they  like  to  feel  that  they  are 
part  of  a  great  tradition  in  which  men 
have  sacrificed  their  comfort  and  their 
security  in  behalf  of  the  Nation  they 
love.  So  I  am  sure  that  the  presence  of 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  was  a 
gesture  of  recognition  and  appreciation 
that  gave  a  great  deal  of  inspiration  and 
courage.  I  know  that  some  of  the  per- 
sonal visitations  which  he  made  were 
most  timely  and  were  deeply  appreciated. 
I  congratulate  the  gentieman  upon  this 
service  to  his  country.  His  efforts  were 
not  in  vain. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  PiRNiE)  for  his  very  kind  remarks. 
I  know  of  his  great  and  strong  interest 
in  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  know  of  his  mili- 
tary background,  and  again  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
once  again  to  voice  my  concern  for  the 
well-being  of  over  1,400  Americans  who 
are  listed  as  "missing  in  action"  or  "pris- 
oner of  war."  I  commend  the  gentieman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Montcomkky)  for 
his  efforts  to  visit  North  Vietnam  in 
order  to  visit  with  American  prisoners 
of  war. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  his  re- 
quest for  a  visa  was  denied.  The  Hanoi 
government  issued  a  typical  statement  of 
propagsmda  when  it  rejected  the  request. 
Hanoi  insists  that  American  servicemen 
are  "war  criminals"  who  have  committed 
monstrous  crimes  against  the  Vietnamese 
people. 

The  North  Vietnamese  in  their  prop- 
aganda blast  claim  that — 

They  [PCW's]  have  received  humane  treat- 
ment pursuant  to  policy  DRVN  Government 
and  they  enjoy  medical  care  when  they  are 
ill,  and  are  allowed  on  regular  basis  to  re- 
ceive letters  and  packages  from  their  fam- 
ilies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  The  North  'Vietnamese 
and  the  'Vletcong  have  violated  and  con- 
tinued to  violate  every  provision  of  the 
Geneva  Convention.  Former  POW's  who 
were  released  or  escaped  have  testified, 
in  detail,  violation  after  violation  com- 
mitted by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Vletcong. 

The  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vlet- 
cong have  refused  to  identify  the  pris- 
oners they  hold:  they  refuse  to  allow 
impartial  inspection  of  camps;  they  will 
not  permit  free  exchange  of  mail  between 
prisoners  and  their  families;  they  have 
not  released  the  seriously  sick  or  injured 
prisoners;  and  they  refuse  to  negotiate 
seriously  for  the  release  of  all  prisoners. 
The  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vletcong 
have  volated   the   requirements  of   the 
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1949  Geneva  Convention  In  every  con- 
ceivable way. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi's  action.  I 
al-so  commend  those  members  who  voted 
unanimously.  405  to  0.  for  the  resolution 
expressing  that — 

The  Congress  strongly  protest*  the  treat- 
nieiit  of  United  States  servicemen  held  pris- 
oner by  North  Vietnam  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam  calls  on 
them  to  comply  T'lth  the  requirements  of  the 
Geneva  Convention,  and  approves  and  en- 
dorse* effort*  by  the  United  States  Oovern- 
ment.  the  United  Nations  the  InternaU</nal 
Red  Cross  and  other  leaders  and  peoples  of 
the  world  to  obtain  humane  treatn-.ent  :i!id 
rele«ise  of  .American  prisoners  of  ».ir 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  this  particular  subject 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection 


THE  NEED  FOR  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE 
EDUCATIONALLY   DISADVANTAGED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Hacan>.  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Perkins  I  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  was  pleased  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  results  of  Inquiries  I  have  made 
throughout  the  Nation  with  local  school 
districts  concerning  the  operation  of 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  title  I  programs  for  disadvanta*;ed 
children. 

Today  in  addition  I  am  placing  in  the 
CoNcussioNAL  Rkcoro  foUowing  my  re- 
marks more  responses  from  that  Inquiry. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  continue  to  be  appalled 
at  the  attitude  of  some  of  my  well-mean- 
ing colleagues  and  some  spokesmen  for 
the  White  House  who  continue  to  damn 
E8EA  with  something  less  than  faint 
praise. 

This  is  an  obvious  device  to  cast  doubt 
upon  a  program  without  the  facta  to 
support  a  direct  criticism  of  it  Thus  the 
question  is  asked:  Is  the  money  we  are 
spending  really  making  any  difference 
in  the  education  of  children? 

WWle  I  have  no  doubt  from  the  re- 
sults of  the  questionnaires  I  have  re- 
ceived that  the  answer  to  this  question 
Is  a  positive  yes.  and  while  the  hearings 
that  we  have  held  in  each  of  the  last 
four  sessioivs  of  the  Congress  indicate 
that  the  answer  is  a  positive  yes,  the 
question  continues  to  be  posed 

I  can  positively  state  from  the  evidence 
at  hand  that  any  lack  of  effectiveness 
Ls  directly  due  to  the  unwillingness  of 
th?  executive  branch  and  the  Congress 
to  commit  funds  to  enable  these  pro- 
grams to  operate  at  the  level  the  au- 
tlonzlng  let'lslaiion  contemplates. 

Mr  Speaker.  If  the  Congress  were  pre- 
sented with  evidence  that  a  certain  type 
of  aircraft  would  cost  tl  million  to  build, 
what  kind  of  aircraft  do  you  suppose 


we  would  obtain  If  we  were  to  provide 
only  $250,000  with  Uie  mstruction  to  the 
builder  to  build  the  airplane  according 
to  his  $1  Bullion  design. 

This  Ls  precisely  what  we  are  askint; 
the  educators  to  do  with  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  When  we 
do  not  provide  enough  funds  to  a  local 
.school  system  to  implement  its  programs 
the  school  system  is  left  with  two  choice.s 
Either  it  must  limit  the  program  opera- 
tion to  a  veiT  small  number  of  children, 
thus  denyim;  the  program  to  many  who 
need  and  would  benefit  from  it  or  it  must 
de\ise  programs  that  apply  to  all  of  the 
target  children  In  which  case  the  atTrct 
on  achievement  of  the  student  will  be 
considerably  reduced  I  believe  that  the 
time  IS  long  o\erdue  when  we  should 
fully  fund  these  programs  The  addi- 
tional funds  provided  in  the  bill  the 
President  threatens  to  veto  does  not  ap- 
proach full  funding  but  it  does  enable 
school  districts  to  maintain  at  the  1968 
operational  level  programs  for  the  dis- 
advantaged 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  our  discussion 
yesterday,  questions  were  asked  as  to 
the  effectiveness  of  title  I  in  raising  the 
achievement  levels  of  disadvantaged 
children  My  resixinse  then — and  my  re- 
sponse now— is  that  local  school  super- 
intendenus.  those  people  best  able  to 
evaluate  local  programs,  overwhelmingly 
advise  us  that  their  title  I  programs  are 
effective 

I  asked  my  colleagues  to  read  careful- 
ly the  questiormaires  which  I  made  part 
of  the  Record  yesterday.  If  they  have 
done  so.  they  will  see  that  of  the  64 
school  offlciaJs  who  responded  to  the 
question  of  whether  their  title  I  program 
program  is  effective  in  meeting  special 
education  needs  of  educationally  dlsad- 
veuitaged  children.  64 — or  100  percent — 
responded  afiQrmatively 

Let  us  review  some  of  the  responses 
To  the  question  "Is  your  program  ef- 
fective?" 

Dallas  Coimty,  Ala  ,  responded: 

Yes.  we  are  confident  that  our  Title  I 
programs  have  been  very  effective  in  meet- 
ing  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  children. 

Prom  Tuscon.  Ariz.  "A  resoimding 
.success  ■' 

From  San  Antonio.  Tex 

Yes.  the  few  programs  we  have  are  very 
effective  In  helping  the  educationally  dis- 
advantaged child 

From  Seattle.  Wash.: 

Yea,  our  Title  I  programs  have  demon - 
sirated  success  among  the  members  of  our 
t.irget  population 

From  Norfolk,  Va.:  "To  a  vast  degree  " 
From  St  Joseph.  Mo  "Absolutely  ' 
The  questionnaires  which  I  will  place 

in   the  Record   today   follow   the    same 

pattern 

From  Grand  Rapids.  Mich  : 
Yes  No  question  about  It 

From  Davidson  County.  Tenn  "Defi- 
nitely " 

And  Mr  Speaker,  contrary  to  what 
some  allege,  these  evaluations  are  not 
mere  observations  They  are  not  Just  off 
the  top  of  the  head  comments  from 
school  administrators,  as  some  allege  A 
further  review  of  the  responses  reveals 


that  such  evaluations  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  scientific  studies  and  recognized 
testing. 

From  Florence,  Ala.: 

Yes  Studies  and  research  data  relative  to 
services  and  activities  In  our  local  system 
indicate  great  progress  of  pupils  participating 
in  Title  I  activities,  progress  to  the  extent 
achieved  Imponslble  without  these  supple- 
mentary programs  and  services  Items  which 
,ire  h.ird  to  measure  such  as  attitude  toward 
school,  a  pupil's  Image  of  himself  and  his 
opp<irtunltles.  etc  .  have  been  emphasized 
with  remarkable  progress  being  achieved 

From  San  Jose.  Calif  : 

Yes.  and  we  have  lest  data  to  prove  It  .  . 
We  can  d(x:ument  who  Is  getting  services— 
what  the  services  are  — and  that  these  serv- 
ices are  effective  We  can  show  community 
support  for  expansion  of  services  If  needed 

From  Brunswick.  Ga  : 

Our  Title  I  programs  are  showing  concrete 
results  in  meeting  the  needs  of  educationally 
disadvantaged  children  In  the  areas  that  we 
have  funds  for  Implementary  of  the  spe- 
cial programs  Program  evaluation:  Olynn 
County.  Georgia,  pupils  participating  In  the 
Title  I.  ESEA.  Reading  Improvement  Pro- 
gram during  the  l96»-69  school  term  were 
given  a  standardized  pre  and  post  test 
(California  Reading  Achievement  Test).  363 
elementary    pupils    were    tested    In    October. 

1968.  and  again  In  April.  1969  The  average 
pupil  grade  placement  gain  was  72.  The 
averupe  normal  pupil  grade  progress  for  this 
period  of  time  would  be  55.  The  above  aver- 
.ige  gain  In  pupil  grade  placement  progress 
of  17  alone  points  out  the  significant  value 
ol  this  program  Six  weeks,  summer,  1969. 
reading  program  lor  678  pupils  who  were 
tested  (California  Reading  Achievement 
Test  I  pre  and  post  showed  an  average  gain 
of  42  grade  This  was  about  'j  year  progress. 
Six  weeks,  summer  1969.  dropout  program  has 
.shown  positive  results  Dropouts  during 
.lummer  [betueen  school  terms)  has  been 
reduced  as  follows  Summer  1967,  237  drop- 
outs;   summer    1968,   256   dropouts;    summer 

1969,  91  dropouts. 

From  Wichita.  Kans.; 

Yes  We  have  had  annual  evaluations  of 
our  Title  I  program  The  results  have  shown 
a  consistent  pattern  of  progress  in  regard 
to  Uie  Improvement  of  reading.  About  50 
jjercenl  Is  spent  In  supportive  programs  and 
activities  that  have  contributed  to  ptipU 
educational  progreaa. 

From  Shelby.  Miss  : 

We  can  and  are  reaching  the  disadvan- 
taged Substantial  Improvement  In  reading, 
math,  and  language  arts  achievement,  plus 
more  re^ilar  attendance  Is  borne  out  by  the 
results  of  standarlzed  achievement  tests 
The  greatest  obstacle  is  civil  rights  groups 
which  try  to  make  Title  I  Into  a  welfare 
program. 

Today  I  will  insert  the  questionnaire 
from  Charlestown.  W.  Va.,  a  school  dis- 
trict operating  a  substantial  title  I  pro- 
gram, with  an  annual  allotment  for  this 
program  in  excess  of  $1  million.  Their 
title  I  program  is  avaluated  as  follows: 

Recent  audit  by  HEW  Indicates  that  funds 
in  Kanawha  County  are  reaching  the  disad- 
vantaged and  are  not  being  misdirected 
They  further  conclude  that  the  only  way 
we  can  have  a  more  effective  program  Is  to 
receive  adequate  fundlni; 

In  order  to  obtain  the  most  current 
information  possible  on  the  status  of  vo- 
cational education  programs  throughout 
the  Nation,  I  asked  the  American  Voca- 
tional Association  to  do  a  telephone  sur- 
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vey  of  State  vocational  education  agen- 
cies to  obtain  the  latest  information. 

That  survey  was  conducted  on  Janu- 
ary 19  and  information  continues  to  be 
assembled  which  I  will  share  with  my 
colleagues  when  I  receive  it. 

To  date  it  discloses  the  following  situ- 
ation in  the  States  indicated. 

MAKTLAND 

Two  letters  of  credit  from  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  have  been  received  but  no 
Federal  funds  for  vocational  education 
have  been  allocated  to  any  county  in 
Maryland.  The  counties  have  been  told 
that  unless  additional  Federal  money  is 
appropriated,  they  will  be  cut  one-third 
from  w^hat  they  received  last  year  on 
their  Federal  reimbursement. 

Thus  far,  the  State  of  Maryland  has 
maintained  an  open  admissions  policy  to 
vocational  education;  however,  imless 
new  programs  are  added,  a  selective  ad- 
missions policy  mu.st  be  employed  next 
year  in  some  counties  to  take  care  of 
demands. 

Every  county  in  Maryland  has  pre- 
pared an  annual  and  a  long-range  plan 
for  vocational  education.  Annual  plans 
show  that  each  county  could  spend  six 
times  more  than  they  will  get  under  the 
present  level  of  funding.  Baltimore  City 
could  use  the  entire  Federal  allotment. 

Paperwork  for  projects  has  been  com- 
pleted and  new  starts  can  be  made  now 
if  funding  is  available. 

WISCONSIN 

Wisconsin  made  a  commitment  for 
programs  for  this  fiscal  year  based  on 
the  assumption  that  Federal  funding 
would  be  available.  Local  programs  are 
now  started  and  imderway. 

If  funds  are  cut  from  last  year,  the 
school  districts  will  be  forced  to  borrow 
funds  to  make  up  the  deficit.  This  means 
that  State  and  local  taxes  must  be  raised. 
Subsequently,  programs  for  the  next  year 
will  be  cut  unless  Federal  funding  is 
available. 

IfEW  TO*K 

New  York  does  not  operate  imder  a 
system  of  reimbursement,  so  there  has 
been  no  reason  to  cut  back;  however, 
what  has  happened  is  simply  that  the 
vocational  programs  were  not  started. 
Thus  the  State  has  been  limited  this 
year  in  moving  toward  the  goals  out- 
lined in  the  State  plan  for  vocational 
education.  Adult  programs  in  particular 
liave  been  tremendously  limited. 

The  amount  available  to  New  York 
under  the  $4S8  million  allocation  can  be 
wisely  spent  for  parts  D  and  H,  and  in 
all  cases  where  there  is  2-year  money. 
The  State  is  presently  in  process  of 
budgeting  for  1971,  and  the  State  plan 
for  vocational  education  is  virtually  a 
meaningless  exercise  unless  the  State 
knows  in  advance  what  the  level  of 
Federal  funding  wUl  be. 

KMfnrcKT 

Requests  for  vocational  funds  far  ex- 
ceed the  amount  of  Federal  funds  avail- 
able to  reimburse  on  programs.  The  40- 
percent  set-asides  have  made  it  neces- 
sary for  Kentucky  to  spend  $1,911,000 
less  than  was  spent  on  reg\ilar  programs 
last  year.  Cuts  have  been  particularly 
heavy  In  terms  of  postsecondary  and 


adult  programs.  Additional  cuts  will  be 
made  in  travel  and  equipment.  The  next 
10  days  will  be  crucial  to  expenditure 
of  fimds  in  Kentucky  at  the  level  of 
$488  million.  Acceptable  programs  can 
be  planned  and  generated  if  Federal 
funding  at  that  level  is  available  by 
February   1. 

TENNESSEE 

The  cutback  in  Federal  funds  this 
year  has  virtually  eliminated  adult  vo- 
cational programs  in  Tennessee.  A  75- 
percent  reduction  was  necessary  and  this 
has  affected  some  18,000  adults.  This 
was  the  only  flexible  funding  where  cuts 
could  be  made. 

Additional  Federal  fimds  can  be  spent 
if  available  in  the  next  2  weeks.  The 
only  place  where  Tennessee  might  have 
difficulty  is  in  the  cooperative  program 
which  serves  primarily  an  inschool 
group  of  students. 

NEW    JERSF.V 

Approximately  $1  million  will  be  cut 
from  on-going  programs  of  last  year. 
The  setasides  for  postsecondary  are 
going  to  junior  college  programs.  There 
has  been  virtually  no  expansion  in  sec- 
ondary programs  this  year. 

Twenty-seven  area  vocational  school 
projects  are  awaiting  Federal  funding 
for  construction.  State,  and  local  match- 
ing funds  were  made  available  lEist  year 
in  a  $27  million  bond  issue. 

New  Jersey  is  prepared  to  wisely  spend 
additional  fimds  this  fiscal  year.  There 
is  now  a  $25  million  backlog  in  applica- 
tions that  are  approvable  and  awaiting 
funding.  Work  study  money  is  badly 
needed.  Part  G  fimds — cooperative — 
could  be  used  with  virtually  no  problem. 
New  Jersey  could  easily  use  three  times 
the  amount  it  will  be  allocated  under 
the  $488  million  appropriation. 

CALIFORNIA 

After  passage  of  the  1968  amend- 
ments, California  changed  its  concept  of 
Federal  funding  for  vocational  educa- 
tion from  a  project  basis  to  that  of  an 
entitlement  basis.  Two  requirements* 
must  be  met  by  school  districts:  they 
must  offer  bona  fide  vocational  programs 
and  they  must  generate  the  excess  costs 
above  the  average  daily  attendance 
costs.  This  new  concept  for  fimding  has 
created  unprecedented  demands  for  vo- 
cational programs.  Last  year  California 
spent  $54  million  in  State  and  local 
funds  for  vocational  education.  This 
year,  State  and  local  expenditures  are 
expected  to  approximate  $300  million. 

Thus,  California  is  prepared,  under 
this  new  concept  for  funding,  to  wisely 
spend  and  commit  all  Federal  funds  for 
vocational  education  that  could  be  made 
available  in  this  fiscal  year,  and  spend- 
ing will  not  be  on  a  "crash  basis."  In 
fact,  unless  additional  Federal  funds  are 
available,  the  local  school  districts  must 
get  the  funds,  which  are  already  com- 
mitted for  programs,  from  State  and 
local  sources.  This  can  only  mean  an  In- 
crease in  State  and  local  taxes. 

California,  given  present  funding  is 
doing  only  a  portion  of  the  job  that  needs 
to  be  done  in  vocational  education.  If 
programs  are  to  expand,  funding  must 
also  expand. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Under  the  existing  Federal  allocation, 
very,  very  few  expansions  in  vocational 
education  programs  will  take  place.  A  $24 
million  In  project  requests  are  now  await- 
ing funding  based  on  the  planning  and 
projections  asked  for  in  the  1968  voca- 
tional education  amendments. 

If  $488  million  is  available,  Massachu- 
setts can  allocate  funds  in  this  fiscal  year 
for  projects  that  are  already  on  hand. 

GEORGIA 

The  State  of  Georgia  has  been  travel- 
ing on  faith  that  Federal  vocational  funds 
would  continue,  at  a  minimum,  equal  to 
that  of  last  year.  The  State  has  already 
extended  itself  in  supporting  $200,000  In 
cooperative  education  programs;  addi- 
tional cuts  must  be  made  in  equipment 
used  In  vocational  education  programs 
for  youth  and  adults. 

If  $488  million  is  available,  the  State  of 
Georgia  will  have  no  difficulty  in  commit- 
ting the  funds  this  fiscal  year.  At  the 
present  time,  operational  costs  and  con- 
struction are  being  held  up  pending 
Federal  funding. 

OHIO 

At  the  present  level  of  funding — 1969 — 
Ohio  is  cutting  back  In  construction,  sup- 
plemental equipment,  training  programs 
for  vocational  personnel,  and  adult  voca- 
tional programs. 

If  $488  million  is  available  Ohio  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  committing  funds 
this  fiscal  year.  It  would  be  spent  in  areas 
mentioned,  and  would  be  most  useful  in 
preparing  teachers  to  take  care  of  the 
anticipated  growth  In  enrollments. 

ILLINOIS 

At  this  time  no  action  has  been  taken 
to  cut  programs.  This  will  not  be  done 
until  the  level  of  Federal  funding  is 
known.  Illinois  this  year  doubled  its  State 
commitment  to  vocational  education  and 
is  now  in  a  period  of  growth  and  expan- 
sion which  Is  In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
the  1968  amendments.  A  decrease  in  Fed- 
eral expenditures  will  create  a  serious 
setback. 

If  $488  million  is  made  available,  Illi- 
nois will  have  no  difficulty  in  committing 
its  share  of  these  funds  wisely. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The  existing  1969  level  of  Federal 
funding  for  vocational  education  finds 
Pennsylvania  in  this  situation:  12  rela- 
tively new  community  colleges  which 
have  created  demands  for  vocational - 
technical  education.  These  institutions 
have  been  through  a  period  of  remark- 
able growth  and  development,  but  no  help 
can  be  given  them  for  programs  of  voca- 
tional-technical education  beyond  that 
now  committed. 

Ten  branch  campuses  of  Pennsylvania 
State  University  that  are  anxious  to 
sponsor  vocational  programs  for  adults, 
particularly  in  rural  areas,  will  receive 
no  Federal  funds  for  vocational  educa- 
tion purposes. 

Secondary  programs  are  in  a  serious 
dilemma.  The  second  semester  has  al- 
ready begun,  and  no  new  programs  can 
now  be  started  in  the  622  loctd  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  State. 

Teacher  education  has  been  curtailed. 
Plans  had  been  made  to  train  teachers 
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for  disadvantaged,  the  handicapped,  and 
for  working  m  cooperauve  program.^. 
Likewise.  Sute  sufl  has  been  curtailed 
and  there  is  no  help  available  to  local  dis- 
tricts to  serve  these  particular  needs 
identified  in  the  1968  amendments. 

Pennsylvania  will  be  hard  pre.ssod  to 
keep  programs  goinx  that  are  already 
underway  There  will  be  no  new  pro- 
grams, or  new  starLs. 

If  $438  million  is  available.  Pennsyl- 
vania will  have  no  difficulty  in  wisely 
committing  its  funds.  There  is  a  backlog 
of  construction  projects  and  adult  pro- 
grams that  could  be  started 

TE.\.\S 

Tlie  mo.-.t  .seriuus  cutbacks  made  thus 
far  ha\e  teen  in  adult  education  pro- 
grams and  in  the  purchase  of  equipment. 
There  is  on  file,  and  approved.  43  appli- 
cations for  area  schools  Only  four  can 
be  funded  at  the  pre  er.t  level  of  Federal 
fundin :  Teacher  tralnins;  programs  have 
been  dra.-ticai:y  curtailed 

If  $488  million  is  available,  Te.xas  will 
have  no  difficulty  m  committing  funds. 
Adult  classes  will  be  reopened:  area 
schools  will  be  designated,  and  new  pro- 
grams equipped 

MICHICtN 

Ongoing  programs  have  been  cut  clear 
across  the  board;  there  Is  no  money  for 
equipment;  no  new  prO:;iam.-;  no  up- 
grading of  oiirjoing  proiirams 

Requests  are  approved  for  Sll  million 
In  construction:  only  $3  million  will  be 
funded.  Of  particular  importance  is  a 
facihty  to  provide  vocational  instruction 
to  delinquent  youngsters.  It  Ls  impossible 
to  operate  vocational  programs  in  the 
existing  settinij 

Requests  have  been  approved  for  $10 
million  in  equipment,  pending  the  avail- 
ability of  funding. 

If  funds  are  available  by  February  1. 
at  the  level  of  $488  million,  Michigan  can 
easily  use  all  the  Federal  funds  that  will 
be  allotted 

MOBTM    C.»«OUN* 

This  state  Is  In  the  process  of  re- 
organizing all  of  vocational  education 
within  the  State,  Including  a  revision  of 
the  middle  school  curriculum — junior 
high  school — to  provide  occupational  In- 
formation and  work  experience  In  addi- 
tion to  the  secondary  programs,  there 
are  post-secondary  institutions  strategi- 
cally located  throughout  the  SUte.  Only 
the  provision  of  State  funds  has  enabled 
North  Carolina  to  make  progress  this 
year. 

North  Carolina  can  use  the  Federal 
funds  that  will  be  available  this  fiscal 
year  if  the  $488  million  is  appropriated. 

The  questionnaires  referred  to  follow; 

RESPOS.se    or    OtRtN    J      SmDCKEH      Cot-VMBUS 

Crrr  Schooui,  Coluubvs.  Ohio,  January 

20.   1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  educaUon  programs  funded 
Under  TlUe  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  9.030  pupils  in  year  long  pro- 
grams 

What  Is  tlie  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grade*  K-ia' 

Answer:   Title  I  Programs. 

WbAt  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

AJUWer:  1968  •3343>tA.58:  1969  •S.iMl.- 
174.41:  1970  •2.036.788.98. 

Wbat  additional  funds,  if  any,  could  you 


effectively  app;y  W  your  Tlt'.e  I  pruj^rams  In 
flscil  year  ijTO  over  and  above  the  present 
level  uf  funding''  In  fl.'^c.il  year  1971? 

Answer  1970  $750,000;  1971  $2,500,000  - 
only  If  received  e.\rly  enough  In  the  fiscal 
yenr   to  obligate   It   within   the   time   Umlt.s 

In  your  Judcment.  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cl.il  needs  cf  eUuL'.iiU>n.i!!y  disadvantaged 
children? 

Ansvier:  I  .irge  numbers  of  pupils  are  not 
experiencing  academic  succc.'-s  There  Is  a 
higher  rate  of  absence  In  high  priority 
sch.wls.  There  is  a  comparatively  high  rate 
of  staff  mobility  Tlierc  is  a  high  porcent.i'jc 
of  .iljove  afje  pupil."; 

D.>  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion heeds  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children':' 

Answer  M  -te  than  two-lhlrds  of  the  par- 
llclp.inti  in  ESEA  Title  I  programs  have 
shown  me.iEUrable  growth  In  the  areas  of 
Identified  needs. 

Recent  hearings  In  Wa.s:ilngton  dlsc'osed 
th.it  Inadequ.ite  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  im  re  effectively  rc.ich- 
ing  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  contend 
that  we  C-inno!  etlecuvely  uUlUe  extra  lundb 
cvnt.uued  In  tlie  HEW  Appruprlatlon  bill  be- 
cause the  fundj  are  being  m.sdirected  .uid  are 
not  re.iching  the  dis:idvant.iged  contemp;.itod 
uiidrr  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  commoata  on 
the-?  contenMons  wculd  be  appreciated. 

Comment 

Rr.spuNSE  or  Oast  A  Ciossva.n,  Coordinator 
or  Keoeral  Programs.  Ce.ntral  Daithin. 
H.AHnisBt  KG    Pa  .  January  20.  1H70 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
beneh!;lng  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

.Answer    477 

Wha"  Is  the  ADA  In  your  sch^'ol  district 
grades   K-12'' 

Answer     12.353. 

What  w»s  the  amount  of  your  EiiE.\  Title 
I  grants  in  each  of  the  fullowtne  li.scal  years'' 

Answer:  1968  $95  367  7B.  19C»  $78.774  40. 
I'jTO  $58.000  36. 

What  additional  funds  If  anv  could  yoti 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  pru^'ranis  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:    1970   $25,000.    1971    $25,000 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer     YES! 

Do  you  ree:ard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes,  our  programs  are  as  effective 
as  humanly  possible  within  the  limited  budg- 
et prescribed  for  ua  by  the  Department  of 
Educa'lon.  Harrlsburg.    Pennsylvania 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  dl.sclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extr.i 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  t>elng  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

CoQunent:  The  educationally  disadvan- 
taged child  Ls  being  ■touched',  not  reached 
However,  we  need  to  go  beyond  this  to 
"reach"  this  type  of  child. 

The  upward  inflationary  economical  trend 
In  the  United  States  cannot  continue  an- 
other year.  But  educaUon  Is  not  the  place  to 
cut  appropnatkma.  EducaUon  U  the  real 
"growth,  strength,  development  and  success" 
of  these  United  States  of  America!  Our  clUl- 
dren   need  an  education   to  survive  In   thit 


world!  L<^>c;U  Educational  Agencies  need  addi- 
tional funds  to  meet  the  needs  of  these 
students. 

These  specially  labeled  students  need  tlie 
services  of  highly  qualified  personnel  Emi- 
nent professionals  demand  costly  salaries 
However,  in  our  particular  school  district  we 
have  been  mott  fortunate  The  salaries  if 
our  staff  have  remair.cd  the  same  Mnce  the 
Inception  of  our  ESEA  I  progrnm  However, 
thi-s  trend  c:inr.ot  continue  ano'her  year. 

Prices  of  educatUinnl  materials  and  equlp- 
mtnt  have  soared  way  cut  of  proportion 
(manufacturers,  dealers  and  suppliers  have 
u.  ed  the  cducatkm  <<f  our  children  to  fatten 
their  own  p(x'kelbi><.jks  p .  Therefore,  additional 
subsidies  are  required  to  support  these  phns'  « 
cf  our  educational  eudcav.jrj. 

ntbPONSE    OF     PUFPrRICK     C      BoMBERGFR.     As- 
SISTA.NT    TO    .SlI'KRINTFNOf  NT     Lk.BANO.N.    V\ 

January  20.  1970 

How  many  children  In  yr.iir  district  are 
benoftf.lng  from  edueallon  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:    400   economically    disadvantaged 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  dlsirici 
grades  K-l^'' 

Answer     4903  061 

What  w.is  tlie  amount  of  your  ESEA  T.'. le 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years'' 

Answer:  1968  $62,961.  1969  $72,029,  1970  — 
H.i\e  not  received  our  entUlement  ligures! 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs 
In  fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  pres- 
ent  level  ot  funding''  In  fiscal  year   1971'' 

Answer:  1970  $10,000.  1971  $10  000 — AdJi- 
tionaJ  program  for  Spanish-speaking  chil- 
dren 

In  your  Judgment,  do  yuu  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  neetled  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  dlsadvan- 
ta  ;ed  children? 

Answer      "Very    definitely — The    effect    ha 
proMded  an  up-dat.ng  of  our  curriculum 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  1  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:   Yes    but  It  could  be  expanded. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  ■was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  More  realistic  funding  Is  neces- 
.sary  If  we  are  to  meet  the  needs  of  these 
children.  The  Federal  Government  must  as- 
sume a  greater  proportionate  share  of  the 
educational  program 

RBSPONSE    or    R     KeTTH    TJDALL.    StrPKRINTE.ND- 

EMT.  Apache  County  High   Schools   Dis- 

rmiCT  No.   90,   Springerville,   Aaiz  .   85938. 

January  20,  1970. 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  educaUon  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer.  355. 

What  is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K12'> 

Answer:  645  185-  9-12  only  In  District. 

What  was  the  amotint  of  your  BSEA  TlUe 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $30^43.00.  1969  $30,499.96. 
1970127.183.10. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  aixjve  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  ye«r  1971 T 

Answer:  1970  $10,000.00,  1971  $15,000.00. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  tb« 
Title   I   programs   are   needed    to   meet   tlie 
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special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes.  we  are  a  low  Income  County 
with  the  majority  of  tbe  children  that  are 
heli>ed  coming  from  the  Navajo  Reeervatlon. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  As  effective  as  possible  on  a  lim- 
ited scale — and  where  funding  Is  late  In 
C'lming. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  discloaed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill 
because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentions  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Comment:  The  funds  that  come  to  our 
district  are  reaching  the  disadvantaged.  We 
could  do  a  better  Job  If  we  were  sure  from 
year  to  year  what  amounts  we  would  secure. 

Response  of  Burton  Pkoberg,  North  Kinos- 

TowN  School  Depabtment,  North  Kings- 
town.  R.I.,  January  20,  1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:   230. 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:   1-12.  6.800. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $53,959.00.  1969  $62,966.00, 
1970  $56,466.00. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
leTel  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  $75,000.  1971  $100,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Tee.  Local  tax  revenues  In- 
adeqtiate. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 
Answer:  Yes. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  fvinds 
conUlned  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
cause the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  None. 

Response    or    H.    B.    OKis-rrB,    Oeunc    Cttt 

Schools,  Oerino.  Nebb.,  January  20, 1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefiting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  93. 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  2.200. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  follo^wing  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  19«8.  136,847;  1969,  $30377;  1070. 
.♦27.690. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970,  $38,000;  1971,  $41,000. 


In  yotir  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Recent  bearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  l>elng  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Comment:  If  funds  were  available  we 
could  maintain  present  programs  effectively. 

Responsb  of  Jim  Cherky,  Supebintendbnt, 

DeKalb   County.   Decatur,    Ga.,   January 

20.  1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  Approximately  2,000  puplU. 

What  is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-127 

Answer:  78,742. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968.  $308,661:  1969.  $302,730; 
1970   $230,746. 

What  additional  fimds,  if  any,  could  you 
effecUvely  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970.  $750,000— $1,250,000;  1971, 
$900,000— $1,500,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educatlonaUy  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes,  very  definitely.  Punds  from 
this  program  have  made  It  possible  for  the 
DeKalb  School  System  to  develop  programs 
especially  designed  to  assist  the  dlsadvan- 
Uged  chUd.  Without  these  fimds,  such  pro- 
grams would  not  be  possible. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams aa  effective  in  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educatlonaUy  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  It  Is  effective  so  far  as  the  lim- 
ited amount  of  funds  that  are  available. 
However,  additional  funds  would  make  It 
possible  to  do  so  much  more  for  these  chil- 
dren. Additional  remedial  reading  programs 
would  be  established,  programs  with  spe- 
cialists In  other  areas  of  instruction,  expand 
programs  fo«r  emotionally  and  physically 
handicapped  children,  and  a  much  more 
substantial  reduction  In  the  pupil-teacher 
ratio  for  disadvantaged  children. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  theee  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Answer:  All  the  fimds  for  Title  I  Grants 
are  used  for  Instructional  salaries  for  remedial 
reading  In  disadvantaged  areas.  The  cost  of 
administration  Is  paid  by  local  funds.  This 
school  system  has  Insisted  on  placing  such 
funds  In  a  program  where  It  would  be  the 
most  effecUve.  If  additional  funds  were 
available,  of  course  these  programs  would  be 
greatly  expanded  and  enriched. 


Response  or    A.  C.  Woodbubn,  Alamocobdo 

PtxBUC    Schools,    Alamocordo.    N.    Mex., 

January  20,  1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:   653. 

What  is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  9,586. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years'' 

Answer:  1968  $135,718,  1969  $119,934,  1970 
$109,455. 

What  additional  fimds,  if  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  1  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  al>ove  the  pre.-ent 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  $24,480,  1971  $32,640.  Pro- 
gram cost  increase  =  6 r. /year.  These  addi- 
tional amounts  would  permit  us  to  imple- 
ment the  programs  as  planned  In  1968  and 
cover  infiatlon  cost  increases. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  Ijelleve  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes,  some  special  earmarked  allo- 
cation Is  required  or  all  the  money  Is  applied 
equally  for  all  the  pupils.  Public  pressure 
does  not  consider  disadvantaged  pupils. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
clal  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes,  our  programs  were,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  areas  of  self-image  and 
communication  arts  to  Improve  self-image 
and  self-realization. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effecUvely  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation 
BlU  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not^achlng  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated imder  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  Funds  In  our  program  have 
reached  the  disadvantaged  in  their  entire 
path  through  school,  grade  1  through  12. 
Irresponsible  accusations  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  Jeopardize  this  program  regardless 
of  politics,  budget  or  selfishness. 

Response  or  Richard  Pheatt.  Director  or 

Research.    Toledo    City,    Toledo,    Ohio. 

January  20.  1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
imder  Title  I  of  BSEA? 

(Answers  to  these  questions  are  being  given 
from  home,  over  a  weekend.  Thus  they  are 
close  estimates.   Office  data   not   available.) 

Answer:  About  10.800. 

What  is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  Enrollment  62.146.  ADA  about 
58,000. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $1,300,000,  1969  $1,200,000. 
1970  $1,100,000. 

What  additional  funds,  if  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs 
in  fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  pres- 
ent level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  $450,000.  1971  $500,000.  These 
funds  should  and  could  go  for  research  Into 
better  assessment  of  achievement  levels  and 
into  summer  school  classes  alone. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Very  much  so.  I  think  It  Is  true 
that  there  has  been  some  ineffective  expendi- 
ture, but  this  is  always  true  of  experiment 
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research  and  development..  It  doea  not  repre- 
sent waste  We  we  exploring,  all  or  u«. 

D.T  you  regard  your  present  Tlile  I  programs 
a.,  elective  In  meeting  special  education  needs 
cf    educationally   disadvantaged   children? 

Answer:  Much  of  It  very  effective.  I  believe 
Somo  does  nut  sei-m  to  be  etTectlvp,  but 
iiicisurement  of  aoUle'.ement  has  not  been 
dramatic  nor  efflrlent  as  It  should  be  We 
w.^rlc  at  this 

Rec-ul  heirir.gs  In  W.i^hlngton  dl.vlcised 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  uhe  path  of  more  elTectlvely  reach- 
ing the  dl-s«d\antaged  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utlUze  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bi.l 
bee  iu«  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
a.-e  not  reaching  the  di.sadvantaged  contem- 
pl.ited  under  Title  I  E.-^EA  Your  brief  ccm- 
menus  on  tkese  contentions  would  be  appre- 
ciated 

Comment  Adequate  funding  Is  essential 
It  must  be  continued,  at  least,  and  expanded 
as  cobte  go  up.  There  should  be  more  re- 
search into  more  efficient  expenditure  of 
funds,  as  well  *»  better  auditing  of  books 
for  better  accounting  in  eipendiiuree  Ctin- 
presi  should   have     better  news!" 

RtsPONSK  or  E    L    PHO-LIW     ASSOCIATI  SlPIt- 

tNTCVonrr,    CKeham    Crrr   Scuoois,   Di  R- 

HAM.    N  C  ,    JANVMIT    20.    1970 

How   many   children   In   your   district    are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA* 
Answer    2  500 

What  18  the  ADA  In   your  sch  hjI  district 
grades  K-12» 

Answer;  13  733.  ^     t,  .    t 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Tlt.e  I 
rrant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:    196«  $439  561     1969  •434  I M    1970 
$395891 

What  additional  funds    if  any.  could  you 
effectlyely  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  m 
OscaJ  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fVac&l  year  1971? 
Answer:   19T0  $75  000.  1971  $75  000. 
In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  ttoat  the 
Title   I   program*   are    needed   to   meet   the 
special  needs  of  educaUonally  disadvantaged 
children? 
Anawer: 

DO  yon  regard  your  present  TlUe  I   pro- 
grama  as  eflectlTe  in  meeting  special  educa- 
uon    needs   of   educationally    disadrantaged 
children? 
Answer: 

Recent  heartngs  U>  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  eHectlTely  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effecUvely  utUlze  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  ApproprlaUon  Bill 
because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reik:hlng  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  BSEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

CXimment  In  our  unit  the  funds  definitely 
are  reaching  the  dlsadfaniaged  children. 

The  uncertainty  as  to  the  amount  of  funds 
to  be  received  makes  it  difficult  to  plan.  For 
example,  tinder  our  regular  budget  we  are 
already  beginning  to  look  for  personnel  for 
1970-71.  because  we  have  a  fairly  accurate 
Idea  about  lK>w  much  money  we  will  have. 
We  do  not  know  often  until  very  near  the 
end  of  a  current  fiscal  year  what  we  may 
expect  for  the  next  year  from  Title  I  funds. 
It  would  also  be  a  great  help  If  ftmds  not 
used  m  one  fiscal  year  could  be  carried  for- 
ward and  spent  in  the  next  fiscal  year 

RispoNS*  or  Oboccz  O.  Kna,  Boa«d  or  Bpu- 

CATiojt  or  KjjiAWHA  Ootnrrr.  Caaaixsiow, 

W.  Vs..  jAjrcAMT  30.  1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Tnie  I  of  ESKAT 

Answer:  8.938. 
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What  U  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 

grades  K-12^ 

Answer    52  252  65  i  1968-69) . 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  (tr.mt  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years  i 

Au.swer:  1968  $1,491,183.  1969  $1,327,166, 
1970    $1,202,580 

What  additional  funds  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding^  In  fiscal  year  1971' 

Answer.  1970  $100,000  (small  amount  due 
to  lateness  in  school   year).   1971   $2,500,000 

In  your  Judtjmeut.  do  you  believe  that 
the  Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  ueetl.->  it  edut  atUnally  ULsadvaiitaged 
children ' 

Answer    Ves. 

Do  you  regard  your  pre.sent  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  dl.s.ulvantaged 
children? 

Answer    Yes 

Recent  hearings  In  Washln^;ton  dl-sclo,~<il 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now 
contend  that  we  cannot  effectively  utlll/e 
extra  funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appro- 
priation BUI  because  the  funds  are  being 
misdirected  and  are  not  reaching  the  dis- 
advantaged contemplated  under  Title  I 
ESEA  Your  brief  commenu  on  these  con- 
tentions would  be  appreciated 

Comment  Recent  audit  by  HEW  Indicates 
that  funds  in  Kanawha  County  are  reaching 
the  disadvantaged  and  are  not  being  mis- 
directed. They  further  conclude  that  the 
only  way  we  can  have  a  more  effective  pro- 
gram Is  to  receive  adequate  funding 

RispoNsa  or  LAuaxNci  W    Jenkins,   Webes 
District.  Ogdxn.  Utah,  Janlast  20.  1970 
How   many   children   In   your   district   are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  306  children  directly,  9.563  chil- 
dren grades  K  6  Indirectly 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-H' 

Answer:  17559  22  ADA— 184M  ADM 
What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 
Answer:    1968    $58,000.    1969   $51.3««.    1970 
not  declared 

What  additional  funds,  if  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  TlUe  I  programs 
m  fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding'  In  fiscal  year  1971? 
Answer:  1970  $65,000.  1971  $85,000. 
In  your  judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:   Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educaUonally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer    Yes. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now 
contend  that  we  cannot  egectlvely  utilize 
extra  funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appro- 
priation Bin  because  the  funds  are  being 
misdirected  and  are  not  reaching  the  dis- 
advantaged contemplated  under  Title  I  ESEA 
Your  brief  comments  on  these  contentions 
would  be  appreciated 

Comment-  Weber  County's  disadvantaged 
are  scattered  throughout  30  schools  In  our 
district  Combined  they  amount  to  about 
600  students  but  It  Is  hard  to  point  to  any 
particular  school  or  schools  with  large  num- 
bers of  disadvantaged  Consequently,  we 
have  designed  our  project  to  serve  11  of  the 
elementary  schools  hartng  the  largest  num- 
bers of  the  disadvantaged   Title  I  has  made 


pos-slble  health  and  library  services  which  we 
could  not  ordinarily  have  provided. 

Response  or  Leonabs  O.  Steinu!.  St'PtRiN- 
TENDEWT  USD  348.  Baldwin  City,  Kans  . 
Janc.^ST  20.  1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  TlUe  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  44  directly,  an  additional  60  In- 
directly 

What    Is   the  ADA   lu  your  school  district 
grades  K-12'' 
Answer:  948 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years' 
Answer:  1967   1968  $7,598.  1968-1969  $6,990, 
196'.)   1970  $6,400,  etitlmated 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level   of   funding?   In  fiscal  year   1971? 

Answer  1970  '3  Psychologist  $5.0004-,  '2 
Speech  and  Hearing,  1971  Therapist  $4,500. 
additional  reading  teacher  $6,500.  Total  ad- 
ditional $16,000. 

In  your  Judgement,  do  you  believe  that 
the  Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educaUonally  dUiadvantaged 
children? 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer    Yes. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  dlsclos4-d 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
liig  Uie  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  BUI  be- 
cause the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentlona  would  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Comment:  I  have  been  an  admlnlsUator 
In  two  different  systems  and  feel  that  the 
Title  I  funds  were  well  used  for  the  educa- 
tionally deprived. 
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Response  or  Salcm  School  District.  Main 
ST  .  Salem,  N  H  .  Januabt  20.  1970 
How   many   children   In   your   district   are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 
Answer:  36. 

What  is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:    4307   6. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  foUowlng  fiscal  years? 
Answer:     1968    $7,907.     1969    $7,262,    1970 
$9J75. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effecUvely  apply  to  yoiu'  TlUe  I  programs 
In  fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  at  least  $1,000.  1971  same 
as  at>ove. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children' 

Answer:   Yes. 

Do  you  regard   your  present   Title   I  pro- 
grams as  effecUve  in  meeUng  special  educa- 
tion   needs   of   educaUonally    disadvantaged 
children? 
Answer:  Yes. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  ApproprtaUon 
Bin  because  the  ftinda  are  being  misdi- 
rected and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvan- 
taged   contemplated    under    Title    I    ESEA 


X 


Your  brief  comments  on  these  contentlona 
would  be  appreciated. 
Comment: 

Responsb  or  Da.  Douglas  8.  RrrcHiK,  SxiPem- 

INTENDENT,    JT.    NO.    8,     CFTT    0»    MAOIBON, 

Madison,  Wis.,  Jantia«t  20,  1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:   721. 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  30.602. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $371,000,  1969  $362,000,  1970 
$362,000. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  $37,000,  1971  $58,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer :    Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  dl-sadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Oth^s  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
cause the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contenUons  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Comment:  All  new  programs  have  prob- 
lems. If  this  has  been  true  It  needs  correc- 
tion. Confusion  leads  to  Indirectness.  I  firm- 
ly believe  that  federal  control  and  federal 
direction  of  ESEA  Title  I  Is  the  answer  to 
the  above  charges.  A  good  start  has  been 
made  to  date  under  Title  I  ESEA  to  help  dis- 
advantaged pupils — dont  curtail  the  pro- 
gram I  We  think  It  to  be  the  best  of  the 
ESEA  Titles. 

Response  or  Walter  R.  Schwarz.  Pendlfton 

CouNTT  Schools.  Franklin.  W.  Va.,  Jan- 

TTART  20.  1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  399. 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-127  > 

Answer:  1,517.52.  I 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $105,226,  1969  $93,959.  1970 
$83,380. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs 
m  fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  pres- 
ent level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  19717 

Answer:   1970  $10,000,  1971  $30,000. 

In  your  Judgement,  do  you  believe  that 
the  Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvan- 
taged children? 

Answer:  In  Pendleton  County  approxi- 
mately one  fault  of  the  children  can  be  con- 
cretely Identified  as  educationally  disadvan- 
taged with  that  many  students  an  Impov- 
erished district  as  ours  cannot  possibly  raise 
the  revenue  and  attract  competent  teachers 
to  meet  the  special  needs  In  the  manner 
suggested  by  authorities. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  epecUl  edu- 
caUcm  needs  of  educationally  dlsadvantacBd 
children? 


Answer:"  With  the  Information  and  In- 
struction that  were  given  at  the  advent  of 
Title  I  ESEA,  I  feel  that  Title  I  has  had  an 
effect  on  the  educatlonaUy  disadvantaged 
children  of  Pendleton  County. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bin  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Comment:  Very  few  local  districts  are  de- 
liberately misdirecting  funds.  Agencies  such 
as  community  action  of  the  OEO  with  little 
training  and  background  report  I  suppose 
what  they  think  they  know  or  see.  All  of  the 
funds  are  being  used  for  the  disadvantaged 
here  A  lot  of  the  misunderstanding  comes 
in  the  debate  over  what  Is  disadvantaged  or 
deprived.  Many  times  too  many  people  have 
views  all  based  on  experience  and  training  or 

**  ESEA  Title  I  would  best  be  utilized  if  local 
education  agencies  were  given  more  funds 
and  help  on  how  to  best  use  th^funds  and 
then  to  give  them  funds  In  aWance  with 
some  assurance  that  funding  will  continue. 
It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  plan  outstanding 
programs  without  any  Idea  of  how  much 
money  you  will  have  or  when  you  will  get 
It  and  what  kind  of  cuts  you  will  have  to 
endure  because  of  political  necessity  or  ex- 
pedience. «.„„j  .* 
Make  It  a  long  range  program.  Fund  it 
properly,  have  a  resource  center  to  help  de- 
velop local  guidelines  and  keep  poUtlcs  out 
of  the  educational  wellbelng  of  these  dis- 
advantaged students  and  we  will  show  you 
what  we  can  do. 

RESPONSE     OF    J.    HERSCHIX    MO«GAN,    SOPER- 

intxndent,      Mmoo      Cotnrrr  ^Schools, 
WnxiAMSON.  W.  Va.,  Jantast  20,  1970 
How  many  children  In  yotir  district  are 

benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 

under  TlUe  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  6427.  .   j.  »  .  » 

What  U  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 

grades  K-12? 

Answer:  9660. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  year? 

Answer:  1968  H87,523.  1969  $752,178,  1970 
$679,880. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  Of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  No  addlUonal  funds.  1971 
No  additional  funds. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  All  ftmds  should  be  used  for  all 
children  In  the  school  system.  This  country 
was  founded  and  has  prospered  on  that 
principaL 

Do  you  regard  yovir  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effecUve  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educaUonaUy  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Tee,  except  that  coimty  school 
systems  are  boxed  In  by  the  guidelines  and 
restricted  as  to  the  use  of  the  funds. 

Recent  bearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle in  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effecUvely  uUllxe  extra  ftmds 
contained  In  the  HEW  AppropriaUMi  Bill 
because  the  fluids  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Tour  brief 


comments   on   these   contentions   would   be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  None. 

Response  or  H.  B.  Mitchell,  Seminole  In- 
dependent School  District  No.  1,  Semi- 
nole, Okla.,  Januabt  20,  1970 
How  many  chUdren  In  yotir  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  TlUe  I  of  ESEA? 
Answer:  707. 

What  Is  the  ADA  in  yo\ir  Echcol  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  1584  761. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 
Answer:    1968   $79,840,    1969    $62,167.    1970 
$50,192. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 
Answer:  1970  $15,000.  1971  »20.000. 
In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
TlUe  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial   needs    of    educationally    disadvantaged 
children? 
Answer:  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educaUonally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes,  for  the  programs  we  have. 
But  we  need  more  prt^rams  than  our  money 
wiU  permit  us  to  have. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  fimdlng  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effecUvely 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effecUvely  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bin  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  Our  money  Is  being  directed  to 
the  disadvantaged  children.  There  are  so 
many  more  things  we  could  do  If  we  had 
the  money. 

Response  or  SitpeIIntuisent  Aechix  Bkecht, 

HiGHMOBE  Public  School  Disteict,  HiOH- 

icoBE,   S.  Dak. 

Dear  Superintendent: 

Reckless  charges  are  being  made  that  Title 
I  ESEA  funds  are  being  misdirected  or  wasted 
or  are  not  effective  in  accomplishing  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  provided.  It 
would  be  appreciated  if  the  following  ques- 
tions could  be  responded  to  as  briefly  and  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  facilitate  their  current 
use  and  analysis. 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:   36. 

What  is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district     (. 
grades  K-12?  f 

Answer:  496. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:   1968.  $17356;   1969,  $15,759;   1970, 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  ftmdlng?  In  fiscal  year  19717 

Answer:  1970.  $10,000;  1971,  $20,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  progrsuns  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educaUonally  disadvantaged 
ChUdren? 

Answer:  Yes,  but  can  be  Improved. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that   inadequate  funding   was   the  greatest 
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obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
re.iching  the  dlsad\iintaged  Others  now  con- 
tend :h<»t  we  cannot  effectively  utilise  extra 
fluids  contained  m  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
t<niph\ted  under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated 

Comment  Advance  funding  Is  ovir  greatest 
jieecl   for  well   planned  programs 

Rtspt^NSE  OF  Edward  L    HurcHCRotT.  Sipir- 

INTtSDENT.     WtST    BRANCH     SCHOOLS      WkST 

Branch.  Iijwa,  Jasi-ahy  20,  1970 

Huw  manv  children  In  your  district  are 
btneftttmg  from  education  progran.'i  funded 
\inder  Title  I  of  ESEA'' 

Answer    131 

What  is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
gnules  K   12^ 

Answer    962  9 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  KSEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer.  19«8.  126689;  1969.  |23  589.  1970. 
121  847 

What  additional  funds  if  anv  cou'.d  vou 
elTectlvely  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding''  In  fiscal  year  l97n 

Answer    1970.  $10,000.  1971.  tl  I  800 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children  ' 

Answer    Yes 

Do  you  regard  vour  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  Ul.'vadvaiitaged 
children^ 

Answer    Yes 

Recent  hearings  in  Wa.■^hlngt^ln  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  m  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated 

Comment  I  cannot  speak  for  other  dis- 
tricts As  for  our  district,  we  feel  we  are  using 
the  funds  as  was  Intended  under  the  title 
I.  ESEA  bill  It  is  doubtful  that  our  program 
under  title  I  can  be  continued  unless  more 
adequate  funding  is  furthcoming 

REspoNse    or    Tkd    R      Redhair,     Exciusjob 

Springs  Ptblic  Schools  Exctlsior  Springs. 

Mo     January   20     1970 

How  many  children  m  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  'Htle  I  of  ESEA'' 

Answer.  185 

What  is  the  ADA  in  yovir  school  district 
grades  K   IS"" 

Answer    2.790 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fi.scal  years'* 

Answer  1968  935  999.  1969  •35.381.  1970 
•27.416 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs 
in  fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding'  In  fiscal  year   1971? 

Answer:    1970  •5.000.  1971  •lO.OOO 

In  your  Judgement,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer  Some  program  Is  definitely  needed 
but  I  believe  each  district  can  design  a  pro- 
gram beat — I  would  favor  a  less  restrictive 
type  of  aid. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grama  a«  effective  In  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needa  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 


Answer  As  effective  as  we  can  devise  a 
program  within  the  framework  of  the  present 
law 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
cause the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contemp- 
lated under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentions  would  be  ap- 
jireclated 

ConiniciU  We  could  utill/.e  a  somewhat 
higher  le\t'l  of  lundlng  effectlvelv  Funds  for 
general  altl  such  as  P  L  824  Impart  Aid  have 
been  much  helpful  to  our  district. 

Ri>rr.NsE  or  Luther   M.   Barrett.   Sipkrin- 

rENDtNT.    EsCANABA    AREA    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

EstANABA  Mich  .  January  30.  1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
beiielitUng  from  education  programs  funded 
under  title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer    1969.310 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12'' 

Answer    4478  9. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  EiSEA  Title 
I  irrant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $64  030.  1968  •bS.SSO.  1970 
$53  679 

What  additional  funds,  If  any.  could  you 
ellecuve^y  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding^  In  fiscal  year  1971  "> 

Answer  This  depends  up>on  how  many 
restrictions  might  be  placed  on  tlie  use  of 
surh  funds  If  we  could  determine  our  own 
uses,  we  could  well  twnce  what  we  have  been 
receiving,  and  apply  it  all  to  the  educational- 
ly disadvantaged 

In  your  Judgement,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
.special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children  ' 

Answer  Yes  because  of  the  lacK  of  other 
funds  for  schools,  the  Title  I  funds  are 
needed  However,  I  feel  the  guidelines  should 
be  more  flexible  because  the  present  format 
does  not  apply  to  all  areas 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
gran\ji  as  effective  in  meeting  specJal  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children"" 

.^n»wer  Ye«  The  comments  of  teachers 
involved  in  the  program  as  well  as  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  parents  of  children  en- 
rolled would  lead  us  to  believe  that  what 
we  are  doing  Is  effective 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclooed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
ot)stacle  in  the  path  of  more  effecUvely  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  in  the  HBW  Appropriation  BUI 
because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentions  would  be  ap- 
preciated 

Comment  Money  should  be  allocated  on 
what  a  local  community  determines  It  needs 
It  bothers  me  when  we  are  told  that  we 
should  spend  the  same  per  child  for  a  «lx- 
weets  siunmer  program  as  we  spend  per  child 
for  our  school  year  program  of  38  weeks.  I 
feel  this  is  a  waste  of  money  We  could  bene- 
fit many  more  children  with  the  same  allo- 
cation of  fumls  If  we  were  not  '  gxilded  '  so 
much 

Response  or  D«    Rot   A    Alcorn,   Superin- 
tendent,   RoANOKB    Crrr,    Roanokz,    V*., 
January  20.  1970 
How   many   children   in   your  district   are 

benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 

under  Title  r  of  ESEA? 
Answer     3132 


What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K   12? 

Answer:   18.037  93  as  of  December  30,  1969 

What  was  the  .unount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  in  each  of  tiie  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer  1968  $586,238,  1969  •497,325.  1970 
•438.572 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
h.scal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding""  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer     1970  $100  000.  1971  $140,000. 

If  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that 
the  "Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  edui  .Ttionally  disadvantaged 
children  • 

Answer    Yes 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
gr.vins  as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer    Yes 

Recent  hearinjrs  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated 

Comment  Additional  funding  would  per- 
mit more  individualized,  thus  more  effective 
Instruction  for  the  disadvantaged  Some  pro- 
grams by  their  very  nature  upgrade  all  in- 
struction, thus  helping  non-Title  I  pupils 
This  could  be  prevented  only  by  having  seg- 
regated schools  for  the  dlsaidvantaged.  This 
Is  neither  feasible  nor  desirable. 

Response  or  Mr  Chris  D  Corbin,  Super- 
intendent. Special  Schckil  District,  Fort 

SMfTH.  Ark 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer  8.934  students  are  enrolled  In 
Title  I  schools  and  receive  benefit  of  Instruc- 
tional materials,  etc  2.146  of  these  students 
receive  direct  personal  services  (food,  cloth- 
ing, medical  and  dental  care,  etc  ) . 

What  is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12'' 

Answer    12.230 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968,  $313,836.  1969.  9294.354: 
1970,  •269.656. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  Conservative  estimates.  1970. 
•75.000,  1971,  •  100,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that 
the  Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer  Very  definitely,  yes.  In  our  opin- 
ion, this  district  could  effectively  utilize  a 
much  larger  appropriation  than  we  are  now 
receiving. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  1  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children"' 

Answer :  Yes,  but  because  we  have  to  spread 
a  relatively  small  amount  of  money  over  a 
large  area  our  program's  effectiveness  Is  ham- 
pered. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill 
because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated  under   Title   I   E8EA.   Your   brief 


X 


January  21,  1970 

comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  In  our  case  we  have  foUowed 
the  guldeUnes  outlined  by  HEW  and  leel 
that  we  have  been  effective  In  reaching  »nd 
helping  our  disadvantaged  students.  We  also 
believe  we  could  do  more  with  more  funds, 

RtspoNSE  OF  E.  R.  Lton.  Barhe  City  Scnooi., 
Babre,  Vt. 
How  many  chUdren  In   yovu-  district  are 

benefltUng  from  education  programs  funded 

under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 
Answer:  169.  _,...» 

What  U  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 

tirades  K-12T 

Answer:  2.B63. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  •22,139.  1969  $18,810,  1970 
•22.545. 

What  addlUonal  funds.  If  any,  coiUd  you 
effecUvely  apply  to  your  TlUe  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:   1970  WO.OOO.  1971  $40,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeUng  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educaUonaUy  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes,  as  far  as  they  go.  Kunds  are 
Inadequate. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest  ob- 
sucle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  BlU 
because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  com- 
menu  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  The  funding  Is  Inadequate, 
they  are  effective  as  far  as  they  go. 

Response  or  Larkt  O.  Wilson,  Bessemeb,  Ala. 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  "HUe  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  8,174. 

What  i»  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  7,717. 

'What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  In  each  of  the  following  fliscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  •388.041.  1968  »367,180,  1970 
$321,427. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effecUvely  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:   1970  •75.000,  1971  •75.000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
lug  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill 
because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  BSEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  b« 
appreciated. 
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Comment:  Our  school  district  could  more 
effectively  utUlze  not  only  additional  funds 
but  the  Initial  grants  If  there  were  appro- 
priated and  ftmded  for  »  3-6  year  period 
rather  than  a  fiscal  year.  This  type  funding 
would  allow  for  projection  and  planning 
which  presently  is  Impossible  under  the  pres- 
ent law. 

Response  of  Jamks  R.  Bachek,  Rome  CrrT 
Schools,  Rome,  N.Y. 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  722. 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  4,600. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $158,709,  1969  $228,973.  1970 
$276,523. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:   1970  $50,000.  1971  $75,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Ans'wer:  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:   Yes. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
BUI  becavise  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  Extra  funds  can  always  be 
used.  I  suggest  that  early  appropriations 
would  aid  school  districts  In  planning  ex- 
penditures. As  of  Jan.  16  we  are  still  waiting 
to  hear  what  monies  are  available. 

Response  of  L.  O.  Dkbtkick,  StrPKBtNTEND- 

emt,  mononcaua  cottntt,  mobcantown, 

W.Va. 

How  many  children  In  yotir  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
imder  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  2,396. 

■What  is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  10,249. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $305,989,  1969  $270,263,  1970 
$247,695. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  ef- 
fectively apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  not  available.  1971.  $204,000. 

In  your  Judgement,  do  you  believe  that 
the  Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged-  Others  now 
contend  that  we  cannot  effectively  utilise 
extra  funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appro- 


priation Bill  because  the  funds  are  being 
misdirected  and  are  not  reaching  the  dis- 
advantaged contemplated  under  Title  I 
ESEA.  Your  brief  comments  on  these  con- 
tentions would  be  appreciated. 

Comment:  Target  area  schools  are  pres- 
ently identified  by  the  number  of  low  in- 
come students  rather  than  by  the  number 
of  educationally  disadvantaged  children.  If 
this  were  reversed,  the  educational  program 
could  be  enhanced  tremendously. 

Response   of  Pbanklin   W.   Sanders,   Asso- 
ciate Superintendent  fob  State  and  Ped- 

EBAL    Programs,    Patette    Countt    Pitblic 

Schools,  Lexington,  Ky. 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  9,500. 

What  is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  December  16.  1969—32.794. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $424,932,  1969  $519,287,  1970 
$488,753.  Tentative. 

What  additional  funds,  if  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs 
in  fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:    1970  $300,000,   1971   $500,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that 
the  Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet-<he 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvan- 
taged children? 

Answer:  Yes.  We  are  able  to  do  more  for 
these  children  than  we  normally  could  do 
with  this  added  money. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  sjieclal  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  No,  because  the  funds  are  inade- 
quate. However,  the  programs  we  have  are 
providing  sound  educational  programs  as 
far  as  they  go.  for  our  children. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effecUvely 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now 
contend  that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize 
extra  funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appro- 
priation Bin  because  the  funds  are  being 
misdirected  and  are  not  reaching  the  dis- 
advantaged contemplated  under  Title  I 
ESEA.  Your  brief  comments  on  these  con- 
tentions would  be  appreciated. 

Comment:  We  will  be  able  to  utilize  extra 
funds  in  the  correct  legal  manner  and  for 
those  students  that  are  Intended  to  receive 
the  benefits  from  the  law.  Also,  we  would 
invite  an  inspection  by  any  fair-minded 
person. 

Response  of  William  C.  Kelly,  School 
Distbict  No.  1,  Supebiob,  Wis. 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  1,004. 

What  U  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  7,736. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $146,569,  1969  $153,701,  1970 
•115.000.  We  have  only  been  allotted  $95,804 
to  date. 

•What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  $160,000  or  $45,000  over  the 
present  $115,000,  1971  $200,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 
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Answer.  Tes 

Do  you  regard  your  present  TMle  I  pro- 
grams .ts  effective  m  meeting  special  edu- 
c.itK>ii  needs  of  educ«tioiially  ilisadvnntaged 
children'' 

Answer    No 

Kecent  hearings  in  Wa-shington  disclosed 
in.it  inadequate  lunding  was  the  greatest 
obstmle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged  Others  now  contend 
th.u  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extni  funds 
cunt.iined  in  the  HEW  Apprupri.ition  BUI 
because  the  funds  ire  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvanuaijed  coiueni- 
plated  under  Title  I  ESEA  Yi.ur  brief  cjn>- 
ni»-nt-s  on  these  couicntioiis  *..\ild  be  apprp- 
cuted 

Comment  A  greater  percentage  ol  .he 
.«cho<>l  districts  are  trying  K5  do  the  best  j'-.b 
ptisoible  for  the  dis.idvant.iged  than  are  n>  I 
Look  at  the  total  picture  nut  jusl  isol  iied 
cases 

Rtspt.>>si:  o>   L    C    Cuz/x.N.s    SiPtHisrLNUtsT 
PoRTnirs  Mi'SiciPAL  Schch;>ls.  New  Mtxico 

How  many  children  m  your  district  are 
benet\'.tmg  tr.im  education  programs  fundeil 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA' 

Answer     I  327 

What  Is  the  AD.^  in  vour  ;ctiL,ol  district 
grades   K-12  ' 

.Answer    2  «»50 

What  «a.s  'ht  amount  of  your  KSE.A  Tit'.e 
I  ffrant  in  e.ich  i".   the  f.iUowinK  nscal  year*' 

Answer  196«  H28  141  1969  $133  128  197(1 
»110  137    plus  »2.5  7y4   e.\pected   in   February 

What  additional  funds  if  any  couUi  yi>vi 
effectively  apply  to  your  Ti'le  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  o' er  and  abo\ e  'he  present 
level  of   funding'   In    fiscal   vear    1971' 

Answer      1970   $40  000     ly71    $50  000. 

In  your  Judgment  do  you  believe  that  the 
T;: le  I  programs  are  needed  '.o  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educa'l'inally  di-advaiuaned 
children'' 

.^nsw■er     Yes 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children'' 

.Answer  Yes  With  additional  funds  we 
could  provide  better  programs  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  educationally  disadvantaged 

Recent  hearings  m  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  dLsadvantaged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  .fpproprlation 
Bin  because  the  funds  are  beln;;  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief 
ccimments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated 

Comment  Our  programs  are  directed  to- 
ward meetini;  the  needs  of  the  disadvan- 
taged Additional  funding  is  necessary  Ear- 
lier funding  Is  necessary  to  effectively  plan 
and   reach   the   need.s  of   the  disadvantaged 

Rrspo.NSE  or  Wallace  L    Ndhcrovf    Diiu:cto« 

Specal    P»o<;«ams     Grand    Rapids    Public 

St  HOiiLs     OfLAND    Rapids     Mich  .    jANfAav 

20. 1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA' 

Answer  2650  students 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  dlstnit 
gr.ide8K-12'' 

An.swer    31  280 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESE.^  Title 
I  arrant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer  1968  $696,409,  1969  $710,618.  1970 
$»'47488    tentaUve 

What  additional  funds.  If  any  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding''  In   fiacal   year   1971'' 

Answer      1970    $70  000.    for    summer    pro- 


grams, dropout  programs  and  special  edu- 
cation programs,  health  services,  1971  $74  - 
000 

In  vour  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that 
the  Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

.Answer    Yes   no  question  about  U. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
.•ranis  as  effective  in  meeting  special  edu- 
.■aMnnally   dlsadv  .iiitaned   children' 

.\:iswer  In  most  cases  all  components  of 
our  title  I  program  are  effective  Of  course 
experimental  or  pilot  programs  must  be 
evaluated  at  the  end  of  ihe  vear  for  elfec- 
t  ivenes-s 

Recent  hearliiKs  in  Washington  di.sdosed 
I'.ii    ln;.(lequate    lundiiig    was    the    gr.alest 

I  Ijsiacle  111  the  path  of  more  effectUelv 
r  .ohing     the     dls.idvttntaged      Others     now 

II  ntend  that  we  cannot  effectively  utUl/e 
t\:ra  funds  cintalned  In  the  HEW  Appro- 
priation BUI  l>ecause  the  lunds  are  i-elng 
misdirected  and  are  not  reaching  the  dis- 
.idvantaged  contemplated  under  Title  1 
K.SE.f  Your  brief  conmients  on  these  con- 
tentions would  be  appreciated 

Comment  I  believe  Inadequate  funding 
combined  with  uncertain  and  hate  funding 
are  really  the  biggest  problems  in  title  I  or 
any  of  the  other  ESEA  titles  It  Is  very  dlf- 
hcult  to  plan  ahead,  work  with  community 
groups,  hire  pe<jple.  purchase  materials  etc: 
when  one  dues  not  know  what  resources  are 
available 

Ht^lsis.st   o(    .slAM    SrORALL     bAN    Ma81<)S     Tf.X 

How  many  children  in  ycur  district  are 
li-iiehttlng  irom  education  progr.im.  lun.le;! 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA-* 

Answer      1800 

What  is  the  .ADA  in  your  --diool  district 
t-.i  les  K    12  ' 

Aii.-v.er    4.iX)0 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  uraiit  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years  ' 

Answer  1968  tl<)3  000.  1969  »187(X)0  1970 
♦  178  OIX) 

What  additional  funds.  If  any  could  you 
efffctnely  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
tt=cal  year  1970  over  and  ab.ue  the  present 
level  of  funding''  In  ti.sca:   ye.ir   1971  ■> 

Answer     1970  $50  000.   1971   $50  000 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Tit:e  I  progr.ims  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial need.s  of  educationally  lls.id\ antaged 
children' 

.Answer    Yes 

D<j  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
gra.Tis  as  effective  In  meeting  special  edu- 
c.itl on  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer    Yes 

Recent  hearings  m  Washington  disclosed 
th.it  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
olJRiacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
conUilned  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill 
becau.se  the  funds  are  beln^  .-nisdlrected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  d:sadvaiit.ige<l  con- 
templated under  nile  I  ESEIA  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Rkspci.nse  or  Pail  H    Blai«    Si  pkrintfndent. 

or    East    LivEKPcna    City,    East    LivriiP<ioL, 

Ohio 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA-" 

Answer  Approximately  600  each  year  since 
Its  Inception  in  our  district  in  fiscal   1966 

What  18  the  .\DA  In  your  s<^liool  district 
grades K   12^ 

.^nswer    5  900 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fl-scal  years'" 

Answer  1968  $62,114  1969  $57  154,  1970 
»49  145 


What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level   of  funding'  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer       1970    $50,000,    1971    $70,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that 
'he  Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
!sp:cUil  needs  o:  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer.  Yes'  Specltic  programs  for  dis- 
advantaged youth  are  sorely  needed  so  that 
educational  and  cultural  deprivation  may  be 
reduced 

Do  you  regartl  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
:;iains  as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
ti.in  needs  of  educrUlonally  disadvantaged 
rhlldren  ' 

Answer  Yr-'  Howi-vcr  more  financial  aid 
H  needed  to  expand  and  Improve  present  and 
proposed   Title   I    projecU 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
:(.at  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
c.iuaiiied  in  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
cause the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Tour  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be  ap- 
preciated 

Comment  Since  most  school  districts  are 
apparently  complying  with  Title  I  regula- 
tions. It  .seems  unwise  and  unfair  to  penalize 
.ill  school  districts  because  of  a  few  who 
misuse  or  misdirect  Title  I  funds  Extra  funds 
can  certainU  »>e  utilized  and  to  the  Intent 
of  the  law 

Ri.spiiNst  or  M  E  ArocKS.  Port  Clinton. 
Port  Clinton,  Ohio 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
beneftlting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title   I   of   ESEA? 

Answer;    140 

What  is  tlie  AD.^  in  your  school  district 
gr.ides  K-12'' 

An.swer     3400 

Wh.it  w.us  the  a:r.oimt  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer  1968  $31,872.  pupil  helped.  325. 
1969  $27,819.  pupil  helped.  157.  1970  $24,298, 
pupil  helped.  140 

What  additional  funds,  if  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
nscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding''  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:    1970.  $15,000:    1971.  $20,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children'' 

Answer :   Tes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children' 

Answer  Y'es  Weakness  Is  lack  of  adequate 
funds 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  p«th  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  dlsiidvantdged  Others  now  contend 
ih.it  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
c.iu.se  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Tour  brief 
comment*  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated 

Comment  Total  enrollment  grows — more 
pupils  that  qualify  but  less  funds  each  year. 
We  cant  do  the  Job  without  help! 

Response   or   Dr    Jack   Hornback.   Superin- 
tendent,  San  Dirco  UNinm  School  Dis- 
trict, San  Diego,  Calif, 
How   many   children   In   your  district  are 

benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 

under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 
Answer     Compensatory   Education,   B.761; 


I 


January  21,  1970 

Neglected    Children,    70;    toUl    benefltting, 
9.831 

What  Is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  123.702  98. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968.  $2,227,688;  1969.  $2,065,084; 
1970,  $1,867,667  (includes  neglected  and 
delinquent) , 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  ot  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970.  Restore  to  the  level  of  1968, 
le,  $2,227,688;    1971,  $2,450,456, 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes, 

Recent  hearings  in  Wivshington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA,  Totir  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment :  Above  comnienti-  not  applicable 
to  this  district, 

RespoNsc  OF  M.  D    Neelt.  Coordinator  of 

Speciai.    Projects,    Metropolitan    Ptblic 

Schools,      Nashville-Davidson      County. 

Tenn. 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefltting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  10,989. 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  sch'ol  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:   88,216.47  (June,  1969) 

What  was  the  amotint  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  1,577,915.12,  1969  1,433.949.76, 
1970  1,301,363.00  (Initial  1969-70  grant). 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  $250,000.  1971  500,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
speclal  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Definitely:  for  teacher  training, 
parent  Involvement,  program  Innovations 
and  revisions,  and  Instruction  materials  de- 
signed to  raise  the  achievement  level  and 
social  adjustment  of  disadvantaged  pupils. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  sf>eclal  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  The  program  Is  only  partially  effec- 
tive. An  expanded  program  In  language  arts 
and  social  development  Is  needed  to  further 
meet  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged 
children. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  cop.- 
tend  that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated imder  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment  I  support  the  firat  sentence  In 
the  above  paragraph.  Tlie  Metropolitan  Board 
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of  Education  aspires  the  philosophy  of  com- 
pensatory education  and  would  encourage 
the  use  of  additional  funds  for  disadvantaged 
children. 

Response  of  Clifford  Lowdenb.ack,  Greenvp 
CouNTT,  KT..  January  20,  1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  program.?  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  1.420. 

What  Is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  $4,497.46. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $253,031,  1969  $229,345,  1970 
$217,898. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  pre.'^ent 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:   1970  $125,000,  1971,  125,000. 

In  your  judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
speclal  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes,  Without  Title  I  funds  our 
program  for  these  children  would  be  almost 
nil. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes,  especially  in  the  areas  of 
reading,  health,  and  science. 

Recent  bearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now 
contend  that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize 
extra  funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appro- 
priation Bill  because  the  funds  are  being 
misdirected  and  are  not  reaching  the  disad- 
vantaged contemplated  under  Title  I  ESEIA, 
Your  brief  comments  on  these  contentions 
would  be  appreciated. 

Comment:  More  funds  are  needed  to  ex- 
pand present  programs  and  add  new  ones. 
Present  funds  enable  us  to  provide  the  dis- 
advantaged with  food,  clothing,  medicine, 
and  Increased  Interest  and  accomplishment 
in  education. 

Response   of  Leon   Harris.   Jr  .   Cl.arendon 

District  No.  2,  Manning,  S.C,  January  20, 

1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  2.739. 

What  Is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-ia? 

Answer:  $3,481. 

What  was  the  amount  of  yotu-  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968.  $410,618;  1969,  $442,817; 
1970.  $398,004. 

What  additional  funds,  if  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1870  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year   1971? 

Answer:    1970,  none;  1971.  none. 

In  yotir  judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
clal needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Recent  bearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now 
contend  that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize 
extra  funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appro- 
priation  Bin   because  the  funds  are   being 


misdirected  and  are  not  reaching  the  disad- 
vantaged contemplated  under  Title  I  ESEA. 
Your  brief  comments  on  these  contentions 
would  be  appreciated. 

Comment:  Our  district  has  never  spent 
all  the  Title  I  money  allotted  to  it.  The 
reason  is  that  we  cannot  secure  all  of  the 
competent  personnel  that  we  need.  We  have 
limited  our  Title  I  activities  to  those  .ireas 
in  which  we  can  find  capable  pen=onnel  In 
other  v.ordi.  we  are  not  .'^[)enuu!g  tlie  money 
just  to  be  spending  it. 

REbP-i.NSc     Of     Wm.     a      Cheik.     Lawrlnce 

County.  Louisa.  Ky.,  January   20,   1970 

How  many  children  in  your  di."?tr!ct  are 
benefitting  from  education  program?  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer;   1.157 

What  is  llie  ADA  m  vour  .scho^^l  dibirict 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  $2,586. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968,  $266,324;  1969,  »237,767; 
1970.  $212,068, 

What  additional  funds,  if  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970.  $425,000;  1971,  $425,000,  plus 
$1,500,000  for  construction. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  r  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes, 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  dLsclosed 
that  inadequate  fimding  was  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle in  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
cause the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  "Htle  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentions  would  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Comment:  All  the  money  from  Title  I  does 
reach  the  economically  and  educationally 
deprived  children  In  the  Lawrence  County 
School  District;  however,  more  than  twice 
the  appropriated  amount  could  be  used  ad- 
vantageously for  our  children. 

Response    of    C.    W.    Hanchly.    Calca.sieu 

Parish  School  Board,  Lake  Charles,  La., 

January  20,  1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  2.517. 

What  Is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  $37,838.1. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $762,549.65,  1969  $692,461  83, 
1970  $561,030. 

What  additional  funds,  if  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  $180,000,  1971  $530,000, 

In  your  judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes,  within  limitations  of  limited 
and  late  funding. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
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that  Inadequate  fundir.fj  wiu  the  fm"»:est 
obstacle  in  the  p«th  of  more  eSecuveiy 
reaching  the  dii.idvint*g«d.  Others  now 
con'end  th.it  »e  canuot  eflectively  utilize 
extra  lunds  contained  In  Uie  HEW  Appru- 
pnation  Bill  because  the  :ui;ds  are  t>eing 
nii5directe<l  aiid  are  not  re.ichinR  trie  dia- 
nd\ant.ised  contemplated  under  Title  I 
E6EA  Your  brief  comments  on  these  o-'n- 
ton: ions  would  be  appreciated 

Comment : 

il)  Inadequate  funding  is  defiiUtely  the 
greatest  obotacle  in  the  path  uf  mure  ettec- 
lively  reaching  the  disadvantaged. 

(2)  Allegations  of  misdirection  of  funds 
might  be  true  in  isolated  cases,  but  it  is 
our  contention  that  such  char^-es  are  un- 
vi.^rraMted  a>;aln.st  the  total  program. 

Rfspc'N.-e    of    At.ict    M     Neii.an      Assistant 

SVi'EKINTTiNDENT   OF    ScHO>iLS     NtW    LoNUON 

Pl-81  :c  StHic^Ls     Nf  W   LONDON     CoNN      J*N- 

t  \RY    20.    1970 

Hjw  many  children  In  ycur  dl.strict  are 
benef.tt:ng  frcm  education  programs  funded 
under  Tltie  I  ot  ESEA? 

Answer:   300 

What  Is  the  AD.\  In  your  school  district 
grades  K   12 ' 

Answer     4  865 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  la  each  of   the  following  fiscal  years'" 

An.swcr  I96a  $108094  84.  1969  »117519. 
1970  $112  032 

What  additional  funds  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Tnle  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  ab^'ve  the  present 
level  of  funding''  In  fiscal  year  1971'' 

Answer.    1970   $25  000.    1^71    $25  000 

In  your  Judgment  do  yni  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educational  dlsadvaiitage<l 
children? 

Answer;  I  absolutely  recommend  the  Title 
I  programs  as  vital  If  schools  are  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer    Without  question 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
otjstacles  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  etfecuvely  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment  We  feel  that  the  funds  are  go- 
ing to  the  disadvantaged  children  In  our  dis- 
trict, for  there  has  been  careful  identification 
of  students.   We  could  use  extra  fuiuU. 

Responsb   or   Jsuta   T    BtjacH.   Cha«lottx- 

U£OKLXNBt:nc.      Charlottx,      N  C,      Janv- 

AUT   20,    1970. 

How  many  children  In  your  district  ar« 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer    3.642. 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  •chool  district 
grades  K-12'' 

Answer    $82,971 

What  waa  the  amount  of  your  ESKA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  19«8  $993,020.  19«9  $1,238,787. 
1970  $1  139.147,  Includes  funds  allocated  for 
children   In  institutions  for  the  neglected. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effecUvely  apply  to  your  Title  I  programa 
In  fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  pres- 
ent level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:    1070  $150,000,  1971  $190,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  beUere  that  th« 


Title  I  procranvs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial need.s  of  educatiun.illy  dis.idvantaged 
children ' 

.^Il.swer    Yes 

LVi  y-ai  regard  your  present  Tnle  I  pro- 
ijrams  as  effective  In  meeting  spe<ial  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
liilidren  ' 

An  wer    Yes 

Recent  hcirlncs  In  Wa-hlngton  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  llie  greatest  ob- 
stacle In  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
in::  the  d!sadvan;aL:ed  Others  now  c\.intend 
thai  we  cannot  effect. ve;y  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  iiu.'dlrected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  dis.idvantaged 
contemplated  under  Title  I  ESE.\.  Your 
brief  comments  on  these  coutcntions  would 
b.^  appreciated 

Cinimcnt.  If  the  accusatlon.s  are  true, 
then  a  better  Job  of  Federal  supervl.sion 
shiHild  be  instituted  Additional  funds  are 
needed  to  better  serve  the  added  number  of 
children  who  could  benefit  from  the 
services 

RrsjHJNsE    Of    Mr     H\rry    B     Sinlfr.    Pit-:<;- 
BURCH.   Pa  .  January    20.    1970 

How  m.my  children  In  your  district  are 
benefl'ting  frt^m  edu'-atlon  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

.Answer  There  Is  an  additional  group  of 
children  who  benefit  to  a  les-ser  degree  by 
virtue  of  their  attendance  In  the  schools  in 
winch  the  program  Is  oper.itlng  TlUs  addi- 
tional number  of  children  equals  27  470 
Therefore,  the  tot.U  number  of  children  par- 
ticipating Is  54  Ot'5 

What  Is  the  .ADA  In  vour  .school  district 
grades  K    12' 

Answer:  •«5.211 — as  of  November  25.  1888. 

What  w.is  the  amount  of  your  Et'EA  Title 
I  sran*   In  each  of  the  following  fl.scal  years? 

Answer  1968  $3,203,959  82— Final  entitle- 
ment. 1969  S3.384.937  59 — Final  enilllement. 
1  '70  j:i  i:»3  028  19 — Tentative  entitlement 

What  additional  funds  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
hscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer     1970  $3'j  million.  1971  $5  million 

In  your  Judgment  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  U)  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  dlsadvanuiged 
children' 

.\n.swer     Yes 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  specl.il  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children'" 

Answer  Yes.  however  constant  evalua- 
tion requires  to  continually  change  the  de- 
sign  and   operation   of  our   programs 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle In  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
caua«  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated 

Comment  Our  present  operations  ba-sed 
upon  experience  since  the  Title  I  Law  was 
enacted  h.vs  provided  us  with  greater  luiowl- 
edge  Ui  develop  programs  which  meet  the 
needs  of  most  disadvantaged  children.  Our 
present  operations  Include  an  emphasis  on: 
I  1  I  programs  fur  the  Early  Childhood  Years; 
i2i  dropout  prevention;  (3)  greater  empha- 
sis on  fewer  children,  and  (4)  Increasing 
Invulvenaent  of  parents  In  the  evaluation  and 
development  of  programs.  Delay  In  receiv- 
ing approval  of  total  allocation  la  detrimental 
to  effective  planning  prior  to  program  im- 
plementation. 


Response  of  Dr.  Rob««t  L.  Chisholm,  Supkb- 

I.NTENDFNT.        ARLINCTO.N        CofNTV        PUBLIC 

Schools.  Aruncton,  \'a  ,  Januart  20,  1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  irom  educuion  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  or  E.SEA' 

Answer:    13:35 

What  is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
gr.iJes  K   12^ 

.Answer:  J24  191 

What  was  the  .inmun-  of  your  E'^EA  Title 
I  grant  in  e.irh  o!  t;ip  following  fiscal  vear>i'' 

Answer:  1968  J187,636  30,  1969  $1'75.185, 
ly70  4142  694.08. 

What  additioii.il  lunds  If  .my,  could  you 
circnively  apply  to  your  rule  I  programs  In 
ftsc.il  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  fundlnc''  In  ft   -iI  veir  1971? 

Answer:  1970  $67000,  1971  $70,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Tnle  I  pro^r.ims  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
riil  ni-eds  of  educationally  dis.idvantnged 
children'' 

Answer-  Ye-^.  definitely  The  problems 
which  disadvaniai'ed  chilJrcn  pose  to  school 
systems  can  only  be  re.^olvcd  by  special  pro- 
prams  designed  to  co;>e  Intensively  with  them 
and  funded  sep.ir.itely  so  that  they  are  Ju.s- 
tifiod  as  unusual  .idditlonil  expenditures. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children'' 

An.iwer  Tlie  progra-iis  whlrh  we  have  In 
rperatlon  presently  are  achievlne:  positive  re- 
sults Unfi>rf  unately  l>ecBuse  of  limited  fund- 
ing we  are  only  rea.hlng  54  of  the  children 
ell.glble  for  help  under  Title  I  guidelines. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequ.vte  funding  was  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle In  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
cau.'e  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief  com- 
mcnt-s  on  these  contentions  would  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Comment     -  - 

RespoNSE  or  Dr   M   T  Anderso.w,  the  School 

DisraicT   of   GREENvn,LC   County.   Green- 

vn.i.E.  S  C  .  Ja."*t7art  20.  1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer;   11.500. 

What  Ik  the  ADA  la  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  $54,114. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $1,088,047.  1968  $1,030,302. 
1970  $889,811. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer;   1970  $100,000.  1971  $500,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  dlsadvantafied 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  prefcent  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bin  because  the  fundk  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated  under  Title  I  B8EA.   Tour  brief 
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commecta   on   these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  Concur  that  Inadequate  fund- 
ing Is  an  obstacle.  The  total  program  could 
be  planned  and  executed  more  effectively 
with  long  range  (6  year)  program  assurance, 
early  annual  funding  advice  (90  days  preced- 
ing fiscal  year)  and  annual  one-year  advance 
funding. 

Response    of   Charles   L,    Davis,    Assistant 

Sin»ERINTENDENT.     KiNSTON     CiTT     SCHOOLS, 
KINSTON,  NO,  JANUARY  20.  1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  2,107. 

What  is  the  AD.\  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-137 

Answer;  $6,016. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer;  1968  $282,330  36,  1969  $265,014. 
1970  $237,389. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  $100,000.  1971  $100,000. 

In  your  judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle In  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
cause the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Tour  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  Klnston  City  Schools'  Title  I 
funds  are  not  being  misdirected.  I  am  sure 
you  realize  that  the  first  year  of  Title  I  was 
confusing  to  everyone  on  a  local.  State,  and 
National  level.  Funds  were  permitted  to  be 
used  unwisely  during  this  period.  I  feel  that 
most  school  systems  have  realized  the  prob- 
lem and  have  readjusted  to  place  Title  I 
funds  In  specific  disadvantaged  categories. 
May  we  keep  in  mind  that  Title  I  is  only  five 
years  old.  The  first  year  or  two  was  confusing 
to  everyone  from  the  "grass  roots"  to  Wash- 
ington because  of  the  interpretation  and 
CMnmunlcatlon  problems  that  developed  as 
we  tried  to  organize. 

The  problems  related  to  the  educationally 
disadvantaged  child  are  many  and  complex 
to  the  point  that  we  should  not  expect  Im- 
mediate results.  Medical  doctors  have  worked 
years  on  the  prevention  and  cure  of  diseases 
such  as  cancer.  Do  we  start  cutting  the  pro- 
gram after  a  few  years  because  the  cure  \a  not 
found?  The  same  is  true  of  the  disadvantaged 
child.  He  has  been  neglected  for  many  years 
and  we  do  not  have  the  Immediate  cure.  I 
think  most  educators  will  readily  admit  that 
It  win  be  deterlmental  to  the  progress  already 
made  If  future  funding  of  Title  I  is  cut  I  see 
a  definite  need  for  Increasing  Title  I  funds 
and  for  specific  guidelines  demanding  con- 
centration on  the  disadvantaged  student 
in  areas  that  have  not  adhered  to  this  part 
of  the  Title  I  guidelines. 

RcsPONsx  or  Stlvan  Thomas.  Instructional 
Lkaokr.  Titlk  I,  RosrviLLx  School  Dxstrxct, 
RosKTiLLX,  Mich.,  January  30.  1970 
1.  How  many  children  in  yoiu-  district  are 

benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 

under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 
AiiBwer:  332  benefitting. 
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2.  What  is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  $13,672. 

3.  What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA 
Title  I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal 
years? 

Answer:  1968  $132,493.  1969  $109,786,  1970 
$104,859. 

4.  What  additional  funds,  if  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  $30,000.  to  maintain  current 
restricted  program,  1971  $80,000,  to  strength- 
en successful  programs  and  extra  personnel, 

5.  In  your  judgment,  do  you  believe  that 
the  Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Yes.  statistics  in  our  district,  show  that 
30',  of  our  students  are  educationally  dis- 
advantaged, i.e.  they  either  perform  poorly 
In  elementary  schools  or  in  later  grades  of 
education,  drop  from  school.  Partly  because 
most  programs  are  accented  toward  the  col- 
lege bound  students.  North  Central  Associa- 
tion takes  care  to  provide  accredltlve  criteria 
in  high  schools  but  Title  I  programs  have 
focused  on  this  kind  of  need  for  quaUty  in 
elementary  grades  and  for  those  students 
who  eventually  drop  from  school  before  high 
school  graduation. 

6.  Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Yes,  and  they  are  the  single  hope  that  has 
emerged  for  many  of  these  children.  Our 
program  has  been  effective  to  the  extent  that 
colleges  and  tmlTersitles  have  provided  the 
kinds  of  trained  personnel  needed  in  these 
programs  and  the  federal  agencies  have  pro- 
vided the  means  to  pursue  them  locally.  At 
the  present  time  we  have  only  five  kinds  of 
general  education  personnel  available  that 
have  a  competence  in  dealing  with  this  prob- 
lem and  around  which  such  programs  can  be 
structured,  especially  In  elementary  schools. 
They  are  the  academic  teacher,  the  child 
guidance  teacher  (counselor)  the  remedial 
reading  teacher  and  the  social  worker  and 
perhaps  teachers'  aids.  There  are  also  very 
few  facilities  designed  for  these  students. 

7A.  Recent  hearings  in  Washington  dis- 
closed that  Inadequate  funding  was  the 
greatest  obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effec- 
tively  reaching   the   disadvantaged. 

Tee,  I  do.  We  have  three  phases,  (1)  ele- 
mentary counseling,  that  is  very  effective, 
(2)  remedial  reading  and  (3)  summer  activi- 
ties programs  that  has  replaced  unsupervised 
yard  and  street  activities  of  students  In  our 
communities. 

7B.  Others  now  contend  that  we  cannot 
effectively  utilize  extra  funds  contained  in 
the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  because  the 
funds  are  being  misdirected  and  are  not 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  contemplated 
under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  comments  on 
these  contentions  would  be  appreciated. 

I  would  not  agree.  Inadequate  funding 
has  prevented  us  from  extending  our  present 
programs  In  areas  of  strength  and  prevented 
us  from  Implementing  a  summer  phase  that 
Is  BO  strongly  supported  by  the  parents  of 
the  disadvantaged  in  our  district. 

Responsc    or    Dr.    Michaki.    'V.     Woodall, 

Charlxston    Countt,    Charlbston,    S.C, 

January  20,  1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  14,943. 

What  Is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  $64,536. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $2,170,638.  1969  $2,054,094, 
1970  $1,792,773. 


What  additional  funds,  if  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:    1970  $300,000,   1971   $300,000 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  At  the  present,  yes 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes,  however  there  are  other  areas 
not  covered  under  our  present  program  which 
could  and  should  be  developed. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  ftmdlng  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  jjath  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utUlze  extra 
funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  Inadequate  advanced  funding 
is  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  path  of  a  more 
effeotlve  program.  Educational  programs  can- 
not be  developed  over  a  short  period  erf  time. 
Effective  programs  require  several  years  of 
planning  and  developing.  Title  I  has  jtiat 
reached  the  point  where  an  evaluation  would 
be  a  true  picture  of  Its  success.  Talk  of  a  re- 
duction in  Title  I  funding  is  dUturbing  to 
those  of  us  who  have  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  good  it  is  doing. 

Response    or    Dr.    Louis    D.    Monacxl    roR 

Superintendent    Norman    Drachler,    De- 

TRorr    Public    Schools,    Detrott,    Mich., 

January  20,  1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  "Htle  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  27,641.  (This  is  based  on  high 
concentration  of  effort  within  schools  that 
have  greatest  saturaUon  of  eUglbiUty.) 

What  is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:    Approximately  $280,000. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $11,281,162.  1969.  $10,460,289. 
1970  $9,470,929  (pending). 

What  additional  funds,  if  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:   1970  $30,000,000.  1971  $50,000,000. 

In  your  judgment,  do  you  believe  that 
the  Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  educatlonaUy  disadvan- 
taMd  children? 

.Answer:  Yes.  Title  I  is  of  critical  impor- 
tance and  requires  enormous  expansion. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes.  However,  funds  are  so  mini- 
mal that  we  exist  only  with  models  of  what 
must  be  done. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
BUI  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Yotir  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  Inadequate  ftindlng  is  the  ob- 
stacle in  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  The  contention  that 
funds  are  misdirected  and  are  not  reaching 
the  disadvantaged  are  false  In  the  case  of 
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this  schcxil  di.'^trict.  W*  now  tncrv  what  to 
do  for  the  disadvantaged,  given  •  proper 
funding  base  Inadetjuat*  funding  renuuns 
the  source  of  our  problem  Legislative  aspl- 
ritioiis  matle  clear  by  aulhonzaUon  !«•. e'.s 
h.i'.e  iie\er  been  met  via  approprlati.  ns 


THEATFR  A  HISTORIAN  TAKES  A 
HARD  LCXJK  AT  WILSON  AND  THE 
PROMISE  LAND" 

'Mr  TIERNAN  asked  and  wa^  Kiven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  • 
Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  rt-cently 
an  article  appeared  in  the  Sunday  New- 
York  Times  which  praises  the  work  of 
the  Trinity  Square  Repertory  Co  .  in 
Providence.  R.I.  This  company  has  re- 
ceived numerous  acclaims  In  the  past,  in- 
cluding being  the  first  American  resident 
company  to  perform  at  the  Edinbtirgh 
International  Festival  m  Scotland. 

I  believe  that  the  National  Council  on 
the  Arts  made  a  grave  mistake  In  refus- 
ing to  give  Federal  funds  to  Trinity 
Square  last  year  Mr.  Clive  Barnes,  in  his 
article  In  the  Times,  states  that  "Its 
record  of  producing  new  plays,  often  by 
new  authors,  is  exemplar>'."  Such  a  rec- 
ord certainly  deserves  recognition  by  the 
National  Council  on  the  Arts.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  this  year  the  council  will  see 
fit  to  reward  such  excellence  with  a  Fed- 
eral grant. 

At  this  point  In  the  Record.  I  would 
like  to  insert  a  coi^y  of  Mr  Bame.s' 
article: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  J<in    11,  1970] 
THiATia:  A  Histohan  Takxs  a  HArno  Look  at 
"Wilson    and    thk    Pbomisb    Lakd" 
(By  CUve  Barnes) 
The  Trinity  Square  Repertory  Company  In 
Providence,  R  I .  can  lay  claim  to  being  one 
of  the  beet  and  the  most  adventurous  in  the 
country    Ita  standanls  of  acting  and  staging 
are  very  high  indeed.  It  has  already  enjoyed 
a   remarkable   International   success   at   the 
Edinburgh  Festival,  and  Its  record  of  produc- 
ing new  plays,  often  by  new  authors,  Is  ex- 
emplary. 

It  was  a  new  play.  "Wilson  In  the  Promise 
Land,"  that  took  me  to  Providence  last  weeit. 
and  It  proved  an  excee<llngly  worthwhile 
Journey.  The  play,  written  by  a  historian. 
Roland  Van  Zandt,  and  staged  by  the  Trin- 
ity Square  director,  Adrian  Hall,  is  a  tenden- 
tious portrait  of  Woodrow  Wilson  and  a 
highly  controversial  glance  at  what  has  made 
American  foreign  policy  tick  over  the  years 
from  Washington  to  Pranliltn  D  Roosevelt 
and.  by  Implication,  until  our  present  day. 

The  style  of  the  play  Is  boldly  and  success- 
fully theatrical.  It  starts  with  Wilson  In  his 
final  years  at  the  White  House — his  health  U 
broken  by  a  thromboals,  the  14th  of  various 
breakdowns  that  punctuated  his  Ufe.  his 
commitment  to  his  dream  of  a  League  of 
Nations  has  been  frustrated,  and  the  coun- 
try Is  drifting  along  with  no  Arm  hand  at 
tha  helm 

Ptom  here  we  move  Into  a  dream  fantdLsy 
where  Wilson  is  accused  by  a  symbolic  son 
representing  the  young  Axnertc*  and  by  a 
group  of  hippies  of  placing  his  personal  am- 
bitions, his  tellgloua  convictions  and  his 
masochistic  dealre  for  sacrtllce  above  the  best 
interests  of  the  nation. 

The  author  is  totally  unsparing  of  WUson  — 
be  U  depicted  as  a  paranoid  religious  fanatic, 
totally  obaesead  with  himself  and  totally 
unfit  to  govern.  His  Ufe.  seen  in  v;g- 
&«tte*  often  acted  out  by  the  hippie  troupe. 


l.s  traced  from  the  yenxs  of  the  revuUitii.ii.  the 
firm  liiBueuce  of  father,  a  strict  Presbyterian 
nilnlitt-r  m  .\us\i--''-a.  tla  .  to  the  time  when  he 
lead.s  America  Into  the  first  World  War 

The  element*  that  made  his  life  are  sym- 
bolized by  the  bell  of  the  chvirch  and  the 
ciuinon  of  the  Revolution.  We  see  him  at  his 
beloved  rnuceton  finding  his  vocation  not, 
as  he  h.id  first  hoped,  as  a  minister  of  God 
but  as  an  orulor  and  statesman,  Gods  chosen 
ui.strument  of  government  on  eiirth 

The  authors  Judgment  on  WUson  Is  un- 
compromisingly harsh,  and  although  It 
makes  for  fascinating  theater,  the  dlalecUo 
of  Its  very  evidently  slanted  propaganda  will 
not  only  stimulate.  It  may  well  al.so  uiui.>v 
Wilson  never  gets  an  even  break  For  ex- 
ample. Americas  entry  Into  the  war  Is  seen 
a-s  almost  a  persouiU  whim  on  the  President  s 
part,  quite  Ignoring  the  German  U-boat  cam- 
paign of  the  time  and  the  mounung  sense  of 
outrage  In  country  and  government  alike. 

Nor  Is  WUson  the  only  President  exposed 
to  the  author's  baleful  eye  and  scornful 
toiiguf*  A.S  part  Judges  part  wltnei'-es  and 
part  fellow-.iccused  to  thu  fantasy  of  a 
President  and  his  lost  promises  (the  play 
U  called,  revealingly.  Wilson  In  the  PromLse 
I  ind  •  not  WUson  In  the  Promised  Land" 
six  other  Presidents  stand  In  the  same  phan- 
t.ismaj:orlcAl  courtroom — Washington.  Jeller- 
sjn,  J.ickion.  Lincoln.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
and  Pranklln  D  Rooeevelt. 

Mr  Van  Zandt  seems  to  have  t»-o  main 
contenuons.  The  first  U  that  all  pollUcal 
leaders  are  led  to  their  position  of  power  by 
overweening  ambition  and  are  at  their  most 
d.^ngerous  when  at  their  moet  self-righteous. 
He  accuses  all  of  theae  PrealdenU  of  making 
war— Including  Lincoln  and  the  second 
Roo-sevelt. 

His  second  contention  U  that  all  war  Is 
bad  — and  be  partlcul.irly  wary  when  men 
lead  you  forward  to  what  they  claim  U  a 
m.. rally  Justified  war.  Well,  o*  course,  all  war 
is  b»vd.  but  there  axe  many.  Including  myself, 
who,  while  pacifist  by  nature,  believe  that 
at  certain  points  the  beat  tnteresu  of  ones 
beliefs  must  be  defended.  The  author  seems 
to  think  that  Lincoln  and  PDil  led  us  Into 
unnecessary  bloodshed — but  one  wonders 
whether  without  that  bloodshed  tir.  Van 
Zandt  would  today  be  In  a  position  to  pre- 
sent hU  InteresUng.  U  debatable  views. 

He  links  thU  with  the  war  In  Vietnam— 
at  one  point  the  caat  re-enacta  the  candle 
riiu.il  of  the  Waahlngton  moratorium— but 
one  wonders  whether  such  blanket  pacifism 
does  much  to  further  the  present  cause  of 
peace.  Also,  the  author  doe*  protest  too 
much.  Is  there  never  a  sincere  politician— is 
every  statesman  an  empty  demagogue? 
When,  by  deliberate  anachronism,  the  author 
melds  one  of  Wilson's  more  highly  flown 
rhetorical  speeches  with  phrases  from  Presi- 
dent John  P  Kennedy  and  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr,  I  detected  the  chUl  of  easy  cyni- 
cism lowerUig  the  ferror  of  genuine  pollUcal 
passion. 

In  a  way.  It  Is  greatly  to  Mr.  Van  Zandt's 
credit  that  he  forces  you  to  discuss  his  phi- 
losophy before  discussing  his  play  He  Is  su- 
perbly controversial,  magnificently  annoy- 
ing You  agree  with  some  of  his  points,  you 
.snort  with  indignation  at  his  political  spe- 
ciil  pleading,  but  the  debate— or  manifesto 
If  you  prefer— Is  carried  out  Is  In  splendidly 
gripping  dramatic  terms.  Not  for  a  moment 
does  he  lose  your  your  interest,  and  not  for 
an  instant  does  his  historical  Insight  become 
less   than   arresting   and   brilliant. 

It  Is  a  play  that  deserves  to  be  seen  in 
New  York.  In.  If  possible,  the  present  staging 
Mr  Hall  and  his  designer.  Eugene  Lee,  have 
set  the  play  In  a  chapel  (one  Is  so  used  to 
having  chapels  converted  Into  theaters.  It 
seems  almost  like  sacrilege  to  have  a  theater 
cjnveried  Into  a  chapel)  and  Mr.  Hall's  free- 
style stiglng  is  absolutely  right  for  the 
p.iy   The  ailing  Ivl.  a  [>erfect  ensemble  edge 


to  It.  as  well  as  containing  oaany  Individual 

perforni.inces  of  great  quality. 

WUllam  Cain's  Wilson  is  a  tour  de  force, 
beautifully  calculated  and  projected.  George 
MarUn  as  Teddy  Roosevelt  and  Ronald  Prn- 
tler  as  FUM.  also  coutrUjute  perfect  char- 
acter studies,  but  the  entire  company  works 
Its  way  surefoutedly  through  the  maze  of 
Mr  V.m  Zandt's  \lslon  I  cmnot  always  agree 
with  Mr  V'.iii  Z.mdt's  view  of  .\nierlca,  but  I 
admire  the  way  he  puts  It. 


INIERNATIONAL    COMMUNISM     ON 
TRIAL 

'Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
pcrmi-ssion  to  extend  liis  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
Iraneou-s  matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  enemy 
of  free  people  is  international  com- 
munLsm 

While  Americans  are  dying  In  Viet- 
nam—and Korea — fighting  the  Vietnam- 
ese and  Korean  puppets  of  international 
bolshevism.  our  leaders  are  busily  en- 
gaeed  In  attempting  to  Improve  rdations 
with  the  enemy. 

There  Is  but  one  enemy  and  It  was 
clearly  exposed  to  world  public  opinion  In 
a  trial  held  right  here  m  Washington, 
DC.  In  1968. 

International  communism  was  ac- 
corded every  constitutional  safeguard 
guaranteed  any  defendant  under  our  Ju- 
dicial system  In  an  adversary  proceeding. 

The  uncontroverted  evidence  adduced 
at  the  trial  is  damning  and  proved  the 
case  against  international  communism 
beyond  all  shadow  of  doubt: 

I  submit  a  summary  of  the  proceed- 
ings and  evidence  following  my  remarks: 

BACKCROtTMD     MEMORAJ^DUM 

International  Communism  on  Trial  was 
conceived  January  1967  by  a  group  of  dis- 
tinguished Americana  concerned  about  the 
one-sided  glowing  propaganda  of  the  Com- 
munist apparatus  about  the  60th  anniversary 
of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution.  Theae  Ameri- 
cans, who  included  author  Eugene  Lyons,  Pr. 
Daniel  Lyons,  8.J..  editor  and  lecturer,  David 
Jones.  Executive  Secretary  of  YAF.  Herbert 
Phllbrlck  and  Richard  Llndmark,  St.  Thomas 
College,  noted  that  the  Communist*  made 
much  of  the  various  scientific  and  material 
"achievements"  of  communism  while  ne- 
glecting to  mention  the  costs  of  communism 
in  such  areas  as  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  religion  and  national  self-detenxxlnatlon. 
They  decided  that  an  educational  antidote 
was  urgently  needed  to  counteract  that  mas- 
sive doses  of  Communist  propaganda,  par- 
ticularly among  young  Americans. 

They  agreed  that  a  moot  trtal  was  an  ap- 
propriate format  in  which  to  publicise  the 
more  serious  wrongs  and  crlnjes  of  commu- 
nism during  the  last  M)  years.  Twin  Circle— 
The  National  Catholic  Press  and  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom  volunteered  to  serve 
as  the  initial  coordinators  of  the  moot  trial. 
A  steering  committee  was  appointed,  a  trial 
date  set.  a  lut  of  witnesses.  Tribunal  mem- 
bers and  prosecuting  attorneys  drawn  \ip. 

On  November  7.  1987.  a  "summons"  was 
served  on  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union  at  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Washington, 
DC.  On  January  23,  1968,  copies  of  tiie  'in- 
dictment '  were  sent  by  registered  mall  to 
15  national  Communist  Parties,  in  care  of 
the  appropriate  embassies.  Those  Parties  with 
neither  dlplomaUc  representation  to  ttae  U.S. 
nor  the  United  Nations  (East  Oermaay,  North 
Vietnam.  Peoples  Republic  of  China.  North 
Korea)  were  sent  care  of  the  Embassy  of  the 
USSR.  Washlnptcn.  DC   No  response  was  tt- 
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celved  except  that  the  Soviet  Embassy  re- 
turned by  mall  all  copies  of  the  "Indictment" 
sent  through  tie  USSR.  Including  Its  own. 
which  had  been  opened  and  resealed.  On 
February  2.  1968,  telegrams  were  sent  to  13 
leading  American  communists.  Inviting  them 
to  testify  and  'or  to  question  witnesses  of  the 
prosecution  (see  enclosed  news  release). 
Notices  were  also  carried  In  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  International  Herald  Tribune.  By 
February  14  no  response  had  been  received 
to  the  above  efforts  to  obtain  defense  counsel 
and.  therefore,  Leonard  Joseph  Kellp  was 
appointed  as  defense  counsel  by  the  Court. 

The  sponsors  of  International  Communism 
on  Trial  wish  to  stress  that  no  fees  or  hon- 
orariums are  being  paid  any  of  the  witnesses, 
TYlbunal  members  or  prosecuting  attorneys. 
The  sessions  of  the  moot  trial  are  free  and 
open  to  the  public.  The  sponsors  are  deeply 
Indebted  to  Georgetown  University  for  the 
use  of  Its  Hall  of  Nations  as  a  locale.  However, 
it  should  not  lie  concluded  that  Georgetown 
University  is  In  any  way  a  sptonsor  or  en- 
dorser of  International  Communism  on  Trial. 
The  proceedings  of  International  Commu- 
nism on  Trial  will  be  published  In  paperback 
book  form  and  a  documentary  of  the  pro- 
ceedings produced. 

In    thb    CotniT    of    World    Pttbiic    Opikion 
District   of   ColOubia   Drvisioif 

People  0/  the  Free  World  v.  The  Communist 
Parties  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Albania,  Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia,  the  Communist  Party 
of  that  part  of  Germany  referred  to  as  East 
Germany,  the  Communist  Parties  of  Hungary, 
Poland  (also  known  as  the  Polish  United 
Workers'  Party) ,  Rumania  (also  knovm  as  the 
Rumanimn  Workers'  Party)  Yugoslavia,  North 
Korea,  (also  known  as  the  Korean  Party  of 
Labor).  North  Vietnam  (also  knoum  as  the 
Vietnam  Workers'  Party),  the  Communist 
Parties  of  that  part  of  China  referred  to  as 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China,  Algeria,  Cuba 
{also  known  as  the  Popular  Socialist  Party 
of  Cuba)  and  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Indictment  for  participation  In  a  con- 
spiracy to  eommlt  the  foUowlng  acts:  Plan- 
ning and  preparation  of  overt  and  covert 
wars  of  aggreulon.  Invasions  and  subversive 
activities  as  a  general  policy;  participation  In 
the  waging  of  overt  and  covert  wars.  Inva- 
sions and  subversive  activities;  participation 
In  a  conspiracy  and  activities  Intended  to 
deprive  Individuals  of  freedom  of  religion; 
participation  in  a  general  policy  and  con- 
s|>lracy  to  deprive  individuals  of  freedom  of 
thought  and  si>eech;  participation  in  a  gen- 
eral policy  of  promoting  slave  labor  practices; 
participation  in  a  conspiracy  to  deprive  in- 
dependent nations  the  right  of  national  self- 
determination. 

Tou  are  hereby  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  Court  of  World  Public  Opinion  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Division  in  the  Hall  of 
Nations.  Georgetown  University,  In  tiu  City 
of  Washington,  D.C.  oa  the  l»-21  daya  of 
February,  li)68,  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  to  answer 
to  the  attached  Indictment. 

Dated  January  19.  1M8. 

Pkxlip  Watnk  Ckamkb, 
Clerk  of  the  Court  of  World  PubUe 
Opinion. 

The  Indictment  charges: 

A.  The  defendants  are  the  Communist 
Parties  of  the  Soviet  Union.  AIDanla,  Bul- 
garia. Czechoslovakia,  the  Communist  Party 
of  that  part  of  Oennany  referred  to  aa  East 
Germany,  the  Communist  Partlea  of  Bon- 
gary.  Poland  (also  tcnown  as  the  Ptrilsh 
United  Workers'  Party),  Rumania  (alao 
known  as  the  Rumanian  Workers'  Party), 
Tugoelavla,  North  Korea  (also  known  aa 
the  Korean  Party  of  Labor) .  North  Vietnam 
(alao  known  as  the  Vietnam  Workers*  Party) , 
the    commtmlst    Partlss    of    that    part    of 
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China  referred  to  as  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China,  Algeria,  Cuba  (Also  known  as  the 
Popular  Socialist  Party  of  Cuba),  and  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  with  their  fellow  con- 
splrators,  the  other  national  Communist 
Parties  of  the  Free  World  Nations,  engaged 
In  a  joint  and  several  campaigns  of  espio- 
nage, terror,  deceit,  murder  as  charged  In  the 
counts  below.  (These  defendants  have  es- 
sentially Juridical  character  and  occupy  the 
position  of  International  persons  existing 
separate  from  the  national  sovereignty  of 
the  respective  states  due  to  their  autonomy 
in  relation  to  the  states  in  which  they  are 
located  and  due  to  the  political  nature  of 
the  mission  entrusted  to  them.  (Cf.  Nannl 
et  al  V.  Pace  and  the  Sovereign  Order  of 
Malta;  Court  of  Cessation:  Italy:  March  13, 
1935  (1935-37)  Am.  Dig.  2,4-6  (no.  3). 

B.  The  defendants  and  their  co-conspira- 
tors, the  aforesaid  Communist  Parties,  have 
over  a  period  of  years  preceding  November  7, 
1967  conspired  with  each  other  in  common 
plans  and  actions  and  have  also  singly  or 
jointly  planned  and  acted  for  the  following 
purposes : 

Count  I.  The  defendants  and  their  co- 
conspirators contrary  to  the  principles  of 
humanity  emd  its  peace  and  dignity  liave 
participated  singly  or  collectively  over  a 
period  of  years  preceding  November  7,  1967. 
in  the  planning  and  preparation  of  a  general 
policy  aimed  at  overt  and  covert  wars  of 
aggression.  Invasions  and  subversive  activi- 
ties against  the  free  countries  of  the  world. 

1.  The  planning  and  preparation  of  the 
aforementioned  wars,  invasions,  and  subver- 
sive activities  referred  to  above  included :  the 
attempted  coup  in  Indonesia  during  1965-66, 
the  arming  of  Arab  nations  in  the  Middle 
East  culminating  In  the  Arab-Israeli  War  of 
1967  and  the  continuing  agitation  for  civil 
guerrilla  warfare  in  the  United  States. 

2.  These  acts  and  conduct  of  the  defend- 
ants set  forth  in  this  count  were  comnUtted 
unlawfully,  willfully,  knowingly,  and  consti- 
tuted vlolatiaos  of  International  law.  treaties, 
agreements,  and  assurances. 

Coimt  n.  The  defendants  and  their  co- 
conspirators contrary  to  the  principles  of 
humanity  and  Its  peace  and  dignity  have  par- 
ticipated singly  or  collectively  over  a  p^od 
of  years  preceding  November  7,  1967,  in  the 
waging  of  overt  and  covert  wars,  invasions 
and  subversive  activities. 

1.  The  waging  of  the  overt  and  covert  wars. 
Invasions  and  subverBlve  activities  referred 
to  above  Included:  the  Invasion  of  South 
Korea  In  1880,  the  brutal  supiM'eeslon  of  the 
Hungarian  ReroluUon  of  1966,  the  Invasion 
and  takeover  of  Tibet  In  1959,  and  the  con- 
tinuing aggreeslon  within  South  Vietnam. 

2.  As  a  restilt  of  the  aforesaid  acts  of  overt 
and  covert  aggressive  warfare,  invasions  and 
■ubverslTe  actlvltlee,  many  millions  of  people 
were  murdered,  tortured,  starved,  enslaved 
and  robbed;  countless  numbers  became  dis- 
eased; millions  of  homes  were  left  in  ruins; 
resources  for  raising  the  standards  of  living 
of  people  all  over  the  world  were  destroyed. 

3.  These  acts  and  conduct  of  the  defendants 
set  torih  In  this  count  were  committed  un- 
lawfully, willfully,  knowingly,  and  consti- 
tuted violations  of  International  law,  treaties, 
agreements,  and  assurances. 

Count  m.  The  defendants  and  their  eo- 
eonsplrators  contrary  to  the  principles  of  hu- 
manity and  Its  peace  and  dignity  have  par- 
ticipated singly  or  collectively  over  ^  period 
of  years  preceding  November  7.  1967.  in  their 
own  countries  and  In  the  countries  of  the  free 
world  In  a  general  policy  of  atheism  Intended 
to  deprive  Individuals  of  the  right  to  mani- 
fest their  religions,  their  belief,  the  wor- 
ship, the  teaching,  practices  and  observ- 
ances thereof. 

1.  This  planning,  preparation  and  eaecn- 
tion  of  the  aforementioned  general  poUey 


Included:  the  arrest,  imprisonment,  torture 
and  execution  of  clergymen  of  all  faiths.  The 
records  of  the  Pontifical  Gregorian  Univer- 
sity in  Rome  alone  show  that  defendants  and 
their  co-consplrators  have  closed  31,779 
churches,  3^34  seminaries,  and  1,600  con- 
vents. 

2.  This  planning  and  preparation  of  the 
a  forementloned  general  policy  included :  The 
State  University  of  Scientific  Atheism  in 
Alma  Ata  was  officially  designated  by  Kasak- 
stansakaia  Pravada  on  March  3,  1967,  as  "the 
School  of  Those  Who  Will  Never  Make  Peace." 

3.  The  acts  and  conduct  of  the  flefendants 
set  forth  in  this  count  were  committed  un- 
lawfully, willfully,  knowingly,  and  consti- 
tuted violations  of  international  law,  treaties, 
agreements  and  assurances. 

Count  rv.  The  defendants  and  their  co- 
conspirators contrary  to  the  principles  of  hu- 
manity and  Its  peace  and  dlg:nlty  have  par- 
ticipated singly  or  collectively  over  a  period 
of  years  preceding  November  7,  1967,  in  a 
general  policy  to  deprive  individuals  of  the 
freedom  of  thought  and  speech. 

1.  The  action  of  the  aforementioned  gen- 
eral policy  included:  the  extermination  of 
hundreds  of  Intellectuals  and  artists  dur- 
ing the  Stalin  era  including  Alexander  Vor- 
onsky.  Isaac  Babel  and  Pavel  Bespalov;  the 
persecution  of  Boris  Pasternak  in  the  1960's 
the  trial  and  imprisonment  of  Andrei  Siny- 
avsky  and  Yuri  Daniel  in  1966.  and  the  im- 
prisonment in  an  insane  asylum  of  Vladi- 
mir Butovsky  and  his  subsequent  sentence 
to  a  Soviet  labor  camp  in  1967. 

2.  The  acts  and  conduct  of  the  defendants 
set  forth  In  this  count  were  committed  un- 
lawfully, willfully,  Itnowlngly,  and  oonsfa- 
tuted  violations  of  tntemational  law,  trea- 
ties, agreements,  and  assurances. 

Count  V.  The  defendants  and  their  co- 
conspirators contrary  to  the  principles  of 
humanity  and  its  peace  and  dignity  have 
participated  singly  or  collectively  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years  preceding  November  7,  1967,  in 
a  general  policy  of  holding  individuals  lu 
servitude  and  requiring  tJtiem  to  jierform 
forced  or  compulsory  labor. 

1.  The  action  of  the  aforementioned  gen- 
eral p<^cy  Included:  the  Imprisonment  of 
between  10  and  16  million  people  according 
to  Brooks  Atkinson  of  the  Neie  York  Titnea 
under  the  most  inhuman  conditions  as  de- 
scribed by  survivors  like  John  Noble  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Elinor  Upper  of 
Germany  and  Fr.  Walter  J.  Cizek,  S.J. 

2.  The  acts  and  conduct  of  the  defendants 
set  forth  In  this  count  were  committed  un- 
lawfully, willfully,  knowingly,  and  consti- 
tuted violations  of  an  Individual's  human 
rights,  LnternaUonal  law,  treaties,  agree- 
ments, and  assurances. 

Count  VZ.  The  defendants  and  their  co- 
conspirators contrary  to  the  principles  of 
humanity  and  its  peace  and  dignity  have 
participated  singly  or  collectively  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years  preceedlng  Novemher  7,  1967,  In 
acts  or  conduct  depriving  the  following  na- 
tions of  their  freedom  and  Independence: 
Russia,  Ukraine,  Georgia.  White  Ruthenia. 
Byelorussia,  Latvia,  Estonia,  Uthuanla,  Po- 
land, Albania,  Bulgaria.  Rttmanla,  Hungary. 
East  G^many  and  Czechoelovakla. 

An  the  foregoing  acts  were  willfully  com- 
mitted against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 

A  true  bUl. 

The  Grand  Jury  or  tht  Woruj's 

CONSCIETfCr. 

By  BuTTCE  WEuntoD, 

Foreman. 

The  foUowlng  telegram  vras  sent  to  Ous 
Hall,  Herbert  Aptheker,  Albert  Jason  Lima, 
Mn.  Dorothy  Healey,  Michael  Zagarell, 
Claude  Lightfoot,  Can  Winter,  and  Arnold 
Jcrtinson  of  the  Commtmlst  Party,  USA;  Okrl 
Bloioe  of  "the  Woi^er"  and  Hyman  Xiomer 
of  TKrtltlcal  AffslrB",  Communist  Party  USA; 
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Milwa  Rofteii  oT  the  Progreacive  Libor  Party. 
Fred  HaUtead  of  the  Socialists  Worker* 
P.ir".y  Text  of  '.e>({raa'. 

Ai  you  ltuo»  from  ovir  c  )nimaiilCBtlon  of 
J.uiuiry  2J.  a  mcKV-  trtai  of  International 
Communism  will  be  held  a:  Georgetown  Uni- 
versry.  W^Ulng'-on  DC  February  19  21 
M.ire  ih.iu  20  experts  aud  eye  witnesses  will 
Aii.\;}z«  -uid  dUcuis  various  aspects  of  com- 
muniit  history  since  1917  Areas  include  re- 
ligious freedoim.  natlona'.  self-determmatlon 
free  thought  nnd  speech  jud  »ar»  of  national 
liber.ition 

The  purpose  of  this  three-day  symposium 
m  'he  form  of  a  mix>t  '.rial  Is  to  presen'.  the 
AmerK-an  public  wr.h  aj  comple'e  and  ac- 
curate a  picture  as  possible  of  communism 

To  that  end  we  ujvite  you  to  appear  as  a 
wrness  to  dtscusa  any  aspect  you  cho<.«e  and 
to  submit  such  exhibiis.  documents,  photo- 
graphs, etc  as  you  think  per.ment  We  also 
oflTer  you  or  anyone  of  \our  choosing  the 
opportunity  to  question  any  of  the  experts  or 
eye  wUness«B  who  will  appear 

The  sponsors  of  the  moo:  trlal-symposlum 

are  solely  interested   in  obtaining  and  pre- 

•entvng    the    truth    about    communism    and 

•oUclt  your  cooperation  to  achieve  that  goal 

Lek  Eowaatts. 

Coordinator  ■ 

Cost  or  CostMfNtsx  Qu«stk>neo  at  iNTta- 

NkTION&I.     COMWVNISM     ON     T«IAL 

WadHiNGTON.  DC.  February  19.  1968- 
More  tbAn  45  million  people  have  died  at  the 
hands  of  Soviet  CommunUm  In  lis  50  years 
of  eKlat«ac«.  a  former  American  corre»pond- 
ent  to  Uoaoow  testified  today  In  a  moot  trial 
of  lat«ra*tional  Communism 

Eu4p«n«  Lyons,  the  first  witness  at  a  three- 
day  trial  to  publicize  the  more  serious  wrongs 
and  crtinee  of  Communism,  cited  his  figures 
In  answer  to  questions  on  Communism's  cost 
of  life 

The  trial,  held  at  the  Hall  of  NaUons  on 
the  campus  of  Georgetown  Unlveralty  In 
Washington.  D  C  .  is  bringing  to  the  witness 
stand  a  distinguished  list  of  witnesses  that 
include  exiles  from  cotnmunlsm.  professors. 
JoumaUsta.  clergymen,  and  key  diplomats 

In  his  testimony  this  morning.  Mr  Lyons 
sUted  tfaat  tbe  Soviet  Union,  still  today,  has 
the  larg«st  secret  police  organlxaUon  In  the 
world  mAde  up  of  Its  own  air  force,  army. 
■Ad  armored  uniu  He  pointed  out  that 
Communism's  failure  in  agriculture  could 
be  solved  by  ending  collectivisation  and  re- 
turning to  private  ownership 

Mr  Lyons  said  that  while  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  recognized  as  the  second  largest  industrial 
nation,  it  ranks  around  30th  when  applied  to 
the  status  of  individuals  He  used  a  food-cost 
comparison  between  Russian  families  and 
American  families  what  he  termed  a  "food 
basket"  A  Russian  must  work  59  hours  for 
the  same  quantity  of  food  that  an  American 
can  buy  with  7  hours  of  work 

Th#  Organizers  of  the  Uial.  of  which 
Bugene  Lyons  was  one.  noted  that  the  CX>m- 
munists  made  much  of  the  various  scientific 
and  material  achievements  of  communism 
while  neglecting  to  mention  the  costs  of 
coaununlsm  in  such  areas  as  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  religion  and  national  self- 
determination 

When  tbe  trial  began  this  morning  no 
Communist  representauves  appeared  to 
testify  or  ask  questions 

Five  distinguished  jurists  representing 
backgrounds  In  law  from  several  areas  of  the 
world  compose  the  Tribunal  The  presiding 
Judge  Is  a  prominent  Ohio  Jurist.  Dr  D  8. 
Chen  is  a  distinguished  lawyer  from  both 
Mainland  China  and  The  Republic  of  China 
(Taiwan)  Dr  Bmlllo  Nunss  Portuondo.  Is 
a  former  national  lead«r  and  diptocnat  from 
Cuba  and  twice  President  of  the  United  Na- 
tlons  Security  Council.  Dr.  Stefan  Osusky  Is 
a  member  of  the  International  Commission 
of   Jurists.   Geneva,   and   a   former  diplomat 


from  Chechoslovakia  Dr  Carlos  Marquez 
Sterling  Is  a  former  two-term  Speaker  and 
three-term  memljer  of  the  Cuban  House  of 
Representatives,  and  was  Presidential  Candi- 
date of  the  Free  People  a  Party  In  IBM. 

[Highlights    afternoon  and  evening  session. 
International  Communism  on  Trial,  Mon- 
day  Feb    19    1968] 
H''.sc.*J«i*N  FairDoM  FicHna  Drrarui 

To«T-«e.     iMPatsoNMXNT 

In  la49  Jasef  Szalay  refused  to  sign  a  c^n- 
fe^.sion  th.tt  his  church  youth  work  wa-s  a 
conspiracy  again.st  the  Community  Party  of 
Hung\ry  He  was  Immediately  tortured  and 
subsequently    Imprisoned    for    seven   years 

Mr  Szalay  was  one  of  nearly  a  doeen  wit- 
nesses who  teellfled  at  a  moit  court  where 
International  Communism  was  on  trial  The 
trul  held  on  Georgetown  University's  cam- 
pus, brought  together  edii-utors  journalists 
iind  government  leaders  who  descrtt)ed  life 
under  CommuiUwn 

Mr  Szalay  told  the  court  that  he  was  w- 
reMted  by  the  Corrtmunlst  authorities  during 
the  presentation  of  a  play  for  which  his 
Cath  >llc  youth  group  had  a  permit  to  per- 
form He  was  ordered  to  stop  the  play  and 
later  the  Communists  ordered  him  to  con- 
fess to  conspiracy 

He  was  beaten  and  endured  the  most  In- 
humane torture.  When  he  still  refused  to 
sign  the  confession,  he  was  offered  the 
chance  to  commit  suicide  At  first  he  fait  it 
would  be  better  to  die  today  than  be  tor- 
tured tomorrow  Then  he  changed  his  mind 
and  decided  against  giving  his  tormentors  the 
satisfaction. 

Others  to  participate  In  the  first  of  three 
days  of  testimony  included  ■  Dr  You  Chan 
Tang.  South  Korean  Ambassador -at- Large: 
Dr  Joseph  Dunner.  a  professor  of  political 
science  and  international  law  at  Teshlva 
University  in  New  York;  Phillip  Abbott  Luoe. 
a  former  leader  of  the  Progreaslvs  Labor 
Party;  The  Rev  Raymond  J  De  Jaegher. 
3  J  .  a  former  professor  at  the  Major  Semi- 
nary of  Suanhwa  in  China;  Major  Robert  L 
Watson,  who  served  in  the  Army  in  Viet- 
nam. Major  Edgar  C  Bundy,  executive  sec- 
retary of  ttie  Church  League  of  America. 
Monlka  Flldr.  a  high  school  teacher  In  Oiech- 
oslovakla,  and  Dr.  Laselo  Varga.  a  farmer 
Okember  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament 

Father  de  Jaegher  described  In  vivid  detail 
the  beheading  of  13  young  people  In  China 
who  refused  to  admit  to  their  Communist 
rulers  that  they  were  traitors  to  China  He 
reported  that  children  were  forced  to  watch 
the  executions  while  singing  patriotic  songs 
The  priest,  who  spent  many  years  In  both 
China  and  Vietnam  told  a  court-appointed 
defense  counsel  that  be  had  never  seen  any 
executions  by  the  Nationalist  Oovemment 
forces  in  China  or  by  the  Dtem  Government 
of  South  Vietnam  escept  for  one  bandit.  But 
he  said  he  knew  of  priests  that  were  burled 
alive  in  China  by  the  Communists  who  said 
they  were  not  worth  a  buUet 

Ambassador  Tang  discussed  the  current 
status  of  relations  with  the  North  Korean 
regime  He  said  that  about  3.400  men  are 
trained  by  that  regime  as  Infiltrators  and 
subversives  He  pointed  out  that  there  were 
SO  armistice  agreement  violations  In  19M  but 
that  these  had  increased  to  550  In  1987  He 
said  that  he  once  predicted  that  if  a  truce 
were  made  with  North  Korea,  there  would  be 
a  bigger  war  in  South  Vietnam.  "And  I  pre- 
dict that  If  you  have  a  cease  fire  In  Vietnam, 
there  will  be  a  bigger  war  in  Thailand  next," 
he  added 

Dr  Dunner.  born  in  Germany  but  for  many 
years  a  US  cltlsen,  described  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jewish  community  in  the  Soviet 
Union  as  "deliberate  cultural  genocide" 
When  asked  by  the  Tribunal  if  there  were 
any  other  countries  that  persecuted  the  Jews, 
he  replied,  "The  Arab  countries"  He  denied 
that    treatment   of    the   Jews    In   Spain    was 


'  pen>«.utlOii  '   despite    recognition    of    Cath- 
olicism as  the  state  religion 

The  professor  said  the  Soviet  Union  pro- 
hlbiu  the  printing  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  and 
will  not  allow  the  teaching  of  Judaism  and 
Its  history  He  said  there  are  now  only  four 
Rabbis  In  all  of  Russia  for  the  3  4  mllllou 
Jews 

Maj'ir  Bundy.  an  ordained  Baptist  minis- 
ter and  a  veteran  of  the  U  8  Air  Force  for 
which  he  was  an  intelligence  officer,  told  the 
tribunal  that  more  than  200  Bapllfit  clergy- 
men had  been  arrested  m  the  Soviet  Union 
for  holding  services  even  In  homes  He  stated 
t!.a'.  many  oi  the  religious  leaders  now  head- 
ing i-nurches  in  the  Soviet  Union  were  not 
true  Christian  ministers  but  rather  puppet 
appointees  of  the  State 

Phillip  Abbott  Luce  admitted  to  the  coun- 
.sel  that  he  had  been  a  Communist  for  six 
years  m  which  time  he  told  college  students 
many  glowing  things  about  Communism  that 
he  said  were  untrue.  Much  of  Luoe's  testi- 
mony centered  around  his  activities  as  one 
of  the  'students  "  that  went  to  Cuba  Illegally 
in  1963  and  1964  He  described  his  efforts  In 
setting  up  a  demonstration  In  New  Tork's 
Times  Square  in  August  1964.  He  said  hU 
Parly  was  trained  In  karate  and  street  fight- 
ing They  had  practiced  techniques  In  dis- 
arming police  and  even  dismounting  i>ollce 
who  attempted  to  break  up  their  demonstra- 
tions from  horseback.  He  also  showed  the 
court  a  poster  he  had  printed  to  enfiame 
ghetto  resldenu  after  the  shooting  of  a  young 
boy  by  police  during  the  Harlem  riots  of 
1964 

I  Highlights    of    Tuesday    afternoon   session, 
International  Communism  on  Trial,  Feb. 
20.  19661 
MiNism   Shows  Scabs  of   Communist 

BSATtNCS 

■  I  brought  here  the  screams  of  one  billion 
enslaved  people  °  The  Reverend  Richard 
Wurmbrand.  a  Jew  ordained  as  a  Rumanian 
evangelical  minister,  shouted  these  words  at 
a  moot  court  at  which  International  Com- 
munism was  on  trial. 

As  the  prisoner  of  14  years  at  the  hands 
of  the  Cpmmunlsts  stood  and  began  to  re- 
move his  upper  garments,  the  defense  coun- 
sel appealed  to  the  court,  "I  object." 

Rev  Wurmbrand  continued  his  partial  dis- 
robing and  replied,  "I  don't  care  what  any- 
one objects  I  object  to  what  the  Oommimists 
are  doing  and  to  the  apathy  in  America." 

At  this  point  the  court  requested  the 
clergyman  to  wait  for  a  ruling.  "I  will  not 
wait. "  the  minister  yelled.  He  said  he  had 
watted  14  years  to  tell  the  world  of  the 
cruelties  of  the  Communists. 

The  emotional  scene  came  In  the  after- 
noon session  of  the  second  of  three  days  In 
which  a  host  of  witnesses  have  described 
their  experiences  of  life  under  Communism 
In  the  nuwt  court  held  on  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity campus. 

Otberv  that  testified  this  afternoon  were 
John  Noble  of  Detroit  who  spent  nine  years 
in  a  Nazi  prison  and  later  In  a  Soviet  slave 
labor  camp  In  Siberia;  Luis  Oonzales-Ora- 
jales.  head  of  the  Cuban  Resistance  Aid 
Committee;  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlanaky,  a  pro- 
fessor at  Georgetown  University,  and  Manuel 
R  Alonso.  a  Cuban  survivor  of  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  episode  and  subsequent  imprisonment 
in  Cuba 

Mr  Noble  gave  details  of  bis  experiences 
In  the  prison  camps  and  then  told  of  the 
method  by  which  he  finally  obtained  his 
release  from  a  Soviet  camp.  He  managed  to 
slip  a  poet  card  past  censors  to  a  relative 
in  West  Germany,  signing  It  "Tour  noble 
nephew  '  It  was  the  clue  that  finally  reached 
his  parents  who  recognized  his  handwriting. 
After  eight  SUte  Department  notes  to  the 
Soviets,  Mr  Noble  obuined  his  release 
through  the  personal  intervention  of  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower. 
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In  his  testimony,  Mr.  Noble  stated  that 
the  Russians  ran  Buchenwald  even  worse 
than  had  the  Nazis  He  said  the  Soviets'  tor- 
ture Involved  many  sexual  varieties — too  dis- 
gusting to  detail — "they  really  went  in  for 
this."  More  conventional  torture  included 
whipping,  "not  with  whips  but  with  copper 
tubing." 

Another  witness,  Mr.  Gonzales,  speaking 
through  an  Interpreter,  told  the  court  of 
anil-Castro  feeling  among  the  Negro  race  of 
Cub.i  He  said,  however,  there  Is  no  discrimi- 
nation In  Castro's  Cuba  and  that  the  gor- 
erumeiit  Is  cruel  to  whites  and  Negroes  alike. 
He  -•'aid  he  could  not  reveal  some  of  the 
sources  by  which  he  still  obtains  Informa- 
tion within  the  C.\stro  Government  but  did 
.say  that  some  of  them  are  still  members 
of  that  Government. 

Mr  Alonso  told  the  court  of  the  miseries 
suffered  by  the  prisoners  captured  in  the 
failure  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  operation  in  April 
1951. 

Dr.  Dobrlansky.  In  a  statement  to  the  court 
urged  th.it  "In  this  International  Human 
Rights  Year,  the  United  States  observe  the 
year  with  a  full-scale  Senate  review  of  U.S. 
policy  toward  the  USSR  by  concentrating  on 
Soviet  Russian  genocide  and  Imperlo-colo- 
niallsm  In  the  USSR  Itself."  He  also  said  that 
popular  periodicals  that  reported  the  prog- 
ress m.ide  In  the  past  50  years  In  the  Soviet 
Union  Ignored  the  Incredible  cost  In  human 
life  and  individual  consrumptlonal  utilities  to 
achieve  military  and  world  political  power. 

I  Highlights  of  morning  session.  Interna- 
tional Communism  on  Trial,  Feb.  20,  1966] 
HuNCASiANS    Still    Want    Fucz    Elections; 
Communists  Only  bt  PnoxiMrrv  to  Soviet 

POWXB 

"The  Hungarl.ins  are  a  romantic  people," 
Dr.  Nicholas  Nyaradl  told  a  moot  court  today. 
"They  wanted  free  elections."  Instead  the 
Russians  came  In  "killing,  murdering  and 
raping." 

Dr.  Nyaradl.  Tuesday's  first  witness  before 
the  Court  of  World  Opinion  where  Interna- 
tional Communism  was  on  trial,  told  how 
he  secreted  himself  from  both  Nazis  and 
Communists  by  hiding  behind  a  huge  coal 
pile  In  the  basement  of  his  home  In  Buda- 
pest In  1945. 

Dr,  Nyaradl,  who  later  became  Minister 
of  Finance  in  the  Hungarian  Government 
stated  to  the  court  that  the  Russians  or- 
dered the  people  to  vote  and  94  percent  of 
them  did.  But  be  said  83  percent  of  the 
people  voted  against  Communism. 

Pour  other  witnesses  testified  in  the  morn- 
ing session.  Tbey  included:  Edward  Scan- 
nell  Butler,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Information  Council  of  the  Americas  and 
calls  himself  a  theoretician  and  consultant 
In  conflict  management  (the  development  of 
practical  answers  to  the  techniques  of  agita- 
tion and  propaganda);  Gerhard  A.  Buseh- 
mann,  national  chairman  of  the  Legion  of 
Estonian  Liberation  and  a  member  of  the 
Estonian  World  Council  and  the  Estonian 
National  Committee  In  the  T7.S.  AhmaduUah 
Donto,  a  student  from  Tibet  and  a  former 
interpreter  to  the  Dalai  Laina;  and  Dr.  An- 
thony T.  Bouscaren,  professor  of  p>olltlcal  sci- 
ence at  Le  Moyne  College  in  New  York  and 
a  specialist  In  the  fields  of  International  re- 
lations  and  comparative  governments. 

Speaking  to  the  seoond-day  audience  in 
the  Hall  of  NaUons  on  Georgetown  ■Univer- 
sity campus.  Dr.  Nyaradl  said  the  Govern- 
ments of  Eastern  Europe  have  become  Com- 
munist, not  by  free  choice  but  by  the  prox- 
imity or  Soviet  farces.  He  detailed  tJbe  meth- 
ods by  which  the  Russians  illegally  arrested 
and  executed  Prime  Minister  Imre  Nagy 
though  he  was  in  fact  a  Communist. 

Dr.  Nyaradl  denied  before  cross  examina- 
tion that  the  United  States  had  assisted  In 
the  Communist  take  over  of  his  native  coun> 
try   but  admitted  that  the  U.S.  armistice 


agreement  In  effect  tolerated  the  regime.  He 
told  also  of  returning  to  the  bank  at  which 
he  was  an  official  at  the  end  of  ine  war  and 
wltnes&lng  the  Russian  theft  of  bank  securi- 
ties which  he  said  were  carried  away  In 
American-made  trucks. 

The  former  Hungarian  Finance  Minister 
called  the  Warsaw  pact  nations  of  Bulgaria, 
Hungary.  Rumania  and  Czechoslovakia  cap- 
tive nations  which  have  a  record  of  voting 
Identically  to  the  votes  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  United  Nations. 

Dr.  Nyaradl  said  that  since  the  iegallzation 
of  abortions  in  Hungary,  aboruon  rates  rank 
with  death  rates,  both  exceeding  birth  r.»tes. 
He  told  the  court  that  women  no  longer  want 
to  raise  children  under  the  present  regime. 
"In  150  years  at  this  rate,  toere  will  be  no 
Hungarian  nation." 

Mr.  Butler  told  the  court  of  his  debate 
with  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  on  a  radio  broadcast 
In  New  Orleans  93  days  before  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  John  F.  Kennedy.  Mr.  But- 
ler refused  to  budge  from  his  statement  that 
a  violent  revolution  was  triggered  on  the 
death  of  President  Kennedy  and  Is  still  In 
progress. 

Mr.  Butler  said  that  Oswald  never  admit- 
ted to  being  a  Communist  but  said  he  was 
a  Marxist.  When  asked  to  explain  the  dif- 
ference, Oswald  went  into  what  Mr.  Butler 
described  as  subject  expansion  in  which  he 
used  the  phraseology  of  Communist  but 
trailed  off  into  discussions  of  other  subjects. 

Mr.  Butler  said  it  was  an  aim  of  these 
engaged  in  psychopoUtlcal  warfare  In  the 
United  States  to  smash  a  high  figure  of  na- 
tional policy,  which  they  did  with  the  as- 
sassination of  the  President.  He  stated 
that  it  has  Influenced  others  that  they  could 
get  away  with  murder  and  they  have  turned 
to  a  violent  revolution  still  in  progress  In 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Donto,  who  was  forced  in  live  In  Com- 
munist China  from  1955  to  1958  told  the 
court  that  In  Communist  fam'ly  affairs,  there 
are  no  emotions,  no  affections,  no  love.  The 
only  love  permitted  Is  love  with  the  Com- 
munist Party.  Children  are  told  to  repK>rt  on 
their  parents  and  on  family  life  to  Commu- 
nist bosses. 

Mr.  Donto  said  there  Is  no  freedom  of 
speech  but  rather  everyone  Is  forced  to  make 
confessions  of  any  small  act  which  might  be 
against  the  state.  He  said  stealing  an  egg  was 
a  big  crime  because  an  egg  could  become  a 
chicken  and  the  chicken  could  lay  many 
eggs  which  could  become  many  more 
chickens. 

In  1967,  Mao  Tse-Tung  said,  "Let  1,000 
flowers  blossom."  This  was  meant  to  allow 
the  people  to  speak  freely.  But  when  they 
did,  they  soon  disappeared,  if  they  said  any- 
thing against  the  government,  acccHdlng  to 
Donto. 

Mr.  Buschmann  told  the  Court  of  his  ex- 
periences In  Estonia  at  the  time  of  the  Soviet 
takeover  In  1939.  He  said  the  Estonian  for- 
eign minister  was  summoned  to  Moscow 
ostensibly  to  sign  a  trade  agreement;  but 
when  he  arrived,  it  turned  out  to  be  a  "mu- 
tual defense  pact."  Under  the  pact  the  So- 
viets established  military  bases  and  were  then 
prepared  In  June  1940  to  issue  an  ultimatum 
for  the  creation  of  governments  friendly  to 
Russia  m  all  three  of  the  Baltic  states. 

Dr.  Bouscaren  read  a  statement  to  the 
court  in  which  he  cited  45  violations  of  In- 
ternational agreements  by  Communist  coun- 
tries. He  said  there  were  actually  more  than 
93  major  violations  during  the  50  yean  of 
Communist  government. 

[Highlights,  morning  session,  International 

Conununlsm  on  Trial,  Feb.  21,  1968] 

Hesbest  PHII.BIUCK  Details  Communist 

OOMSFIKACT    IN    UNITES    STATES 

It  remains  fundamental  Communist  doc- 
trine and  teaching  Communist  victory  'wUl 


not  be  complete  until  they  control  the  world, 
Herbert  Philbrlck  told  the  Tribunal  at  In- 
ternational Communism  on  Trial  today. 

Mr.  Philbrlck,  who  spent  nine  years  as  a 
Communist  counterspy  for  the  FBI,  said 
communism's  r.im  Is  to  create  strife  between 
the  classes  in  the  United  States  which  would 
eventually  bring  about  revolution  and  war 
between  those  classes. 

Telling  of  his  experiences,  Mr.  Philbrlck 
said  there  are  about  12,000  members  in  the 
Communist  Party  in  the  United  States.  Most 
of  them  operate  subverslvely,  treasonably 
and  their  aim  is  the  violent  overthrow  o: 
the    United    States    Government,    he    added 

Mr.  Philbrlck  told  the  court  there  was  no 
evidence  of  lessening  or  moderation  In  their 
activities,  but,  if  anything,  they  were  in- 
creasing. 

Mr.  Philbrlck  brought  to  the  trial  the  story 
of  his  activities  from  1940  to  1949.  In  1949, 
he  surfaced  from  his  secret  work  and  con- 
tributed to  the  conviction  of  11  top  Com- 
munists Including  Gus  Hall  who  served  his 
five  year  term  and  Is  now  General  Secretary 
of  the  Communist  Party  In  the  United  States 

Through  official  documents  of  the  Com- 
m'anist  Party,  be  was  able  to  show  that  the 
American  Communist  Party  Is  a  i>art  of  the 
world-wide  Communist  movement  of  which 
there  are  more  than  50  million  members. 

In  testimony  by  another  of  this  morning's 
five  witnesses,  Mr.  Duane  Thorln,  an  Ameri- 
can prisoner  of  war  In  North  Korea  during 
the  Korean  War,  said  that  he  was  Inter- 
rogated by  officers  dressed  in  Russian  uni- 
forms. 

After  the  week-long  questioning.  Mr. 
Thorln  was  taken  to  a  slave  camp,  where  he 
worked  unloading  supplies,  handling  gaso- 
line,  and   working  in  military  target  areas. 

While  riding  supply  trucks  he  frequently 
observed  Chinese  and  Russian  uniformed 
p>ersonnel. 

During  his  periods  of  captivity,  he  escaped 
once  and  was  recaptured,  was  pressured  to 
confess,  and  finally  underwent  brainwashing 
treatment. 

Dr.  Rormlnlo  Protell-Vlla,  a  farmer 
professor,  diplomat  and  journalist  from 
Cuba  begin  his  testimony  with  the  intro- 
duction of  several  documents  he  obtained 
while  with  the  Cuban  Embassy  In  Lima, 
Peru.  They  suggest  methods  for  promoting 
revolution  in  Peru  and  other  Latin  American 
countries,  Portell  said. 

He  told  the  court  that  it  was  a  general 
policy  of  International  communism  to  es- 
pouse the  destruction  of  order  through  rev- 
olution and  bribery.  His  documents  Included 
blueprints  printed  by  the  Castro  regime  for 
creating  ferment  in  the  United  States  and 
urging  the  people  to  respond  to  violence. 

Father  Daniel  Lyons,  BJ.,  Chairman  of 
the  Free  Pacific  Association  and  director 
of  the  Blast  Asian  Research  Institute  said 
he  had  examined  munitions  used  by  North 
Viet  Nam  and  related  that  the  most  sophis- 
ticated weaponry  came  from  Russia  and  her 
satellites.  He  said  that  70  per  cent  of  the 
equipment  came  through  Haiphong  Harbor. 
Father  Lyons  stated  also  that  Red  China 
has  cooperated  by  allowing  Risslan  rail  and 
air  shipments  to  cross  over  Red  China  en- 
route  to  North  Viet  Nam.  The  Russians, 
Lyons  said,  send  almost  one  billion  dollars 
worth  of  equipment  to  North  Viet  Nam  each 
year.  Father  Lyons  said  the  leaders  of  free 
Asia  are  unanimous  in  stating  that  the  Com- 
munists are  coo];>eratlng  to  subvert  Asia. 

In  other  testimony.  Dr.  Roman  Smal- 
Stockl,  a  former  Ambassador  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Democratic  Republic  In  Berlin  and  Vice 
Prime  Minister  In  the  Ukrainian  Kzlle  Gov- 
ernment cited  the  history  at  XtM  Ukrainians 
oppression  by  the  Communists.  Most  of  his 
remarks  'were  in  the  nature  of  historical 
background. 
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(Hlghlighu   ol    afternoon    session,    Iiuerni- 

tlonal  Communism  on  Trial,  Feb  21    19«81 

Sovirrs  Aim  fo«  Nvclfab  Warfam  T. .  Over- 

tiiBow  L'Nm.D  States 

Tha   SovleC    Onion    cannot    a«:hle\e    world 

dominion    wlltoout    tne    overihruw     ul     '.he 

UnueU  Slates  Goverumetit.  Dr    Steian  Pos- 

oonv     lecturer    and    faculty    adMser    at    the 

National  War  Cotlette  and  other  military  war 

lOlleRes  of  the  United  States,  said  tod»> 

Dr  PosBony  added  thar  aince  international 
Cjn-.munLsm  is  not  cap.ible  of  Ituockmi?  ou» 
the  United  States  by  me«iia  of  peoples  w«rs 
It  may  In  the  end  be  forced  to  subject  this 
country  to  genocidal  attacks  with  nuclear 
weapooB 

Director  of  Internatloii.i:  Studied  at  the 
Hoover  Institution  on  War  Revo;iit:on  and 
Peace  at  Stanford  Unlvensitv  Dr  Po-aonv 
pointed  out  to  a  moot  trial  court  that  Com- 
munist objectives  range  .'r.-'m  peoples  wars, 
which  include  such  takeovers  ao  occurred  in 
China.  Cuba,  aiid  Vietnam  and  extend 
through  a  mixture  nf  military  warfare  na- 
tional demoralization  and  nuclear  warfare 
During  the  third  afternoon  session  of  t':e 
trial  of  International  Communism  at  George- 
town University.  Dr  Possony  described  the 
various  etTorts  Communists  apply  at  each 
level  to  gam  their  final  goal  of  world  dom- 
ination 

He  began  by  defining  the  word  '  violence  ' 
aa  tised  by  the  Communuts  To  them,  he 
said.  It  U  a  me*iu  of  creating  a  tavorable 
■ItuatloQ  for  the  seizure  of  power  ThU  ap- 
pears in  the  guise  of  terror  and  physical  co- 
ercion or  through  psycho,  political  and  eco- 
nomic warfare  and  subversion,  infiltration 
and  finally  reach  the  ultimate  of  interna- 
tional war  Often  theae  goals  are  achieved 
through  proiy  by  non-Communists. 

Dr.  Poesony,  who  Is  an  expert  in  Com- 
munist strategy  went  into  great  detail  about 
the  comparable  nuclear  strengths  l>*tween 
the  United  Statee  and  the  Soviet  Union  He 
said  that  the  United  States  Is  the  sole  de- 
fense of  the  free  world  He  said  that  the 
United  States  was  not  now  adding  any 
new  missiles  to  Its  arsenal,  but  that  the 
Sovieu  have  engaged  in  a  very  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  their  missile  capability  during 
the  past  15  months,  nearly  doubling  their 
number  of  long  range  missiles 

Though  the  United  States  one  year  ago 
signed  a  treaty  banning  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  space.  Dr  Possony  said  the  Rus- 
sians have  two  space  weapons  One  Is  a 
missile  capable  of  orbiting  and  another  Is 
a  rub-orbital  weapon.  These  have  been  ac- 
lu:u>wledg»d  by  the  US.  Defense  Depart- 
ment. Possony  said.  While  not  presently  de- 
ployed, they  could  be  In  a  very  short  time 
giving  the  United  States.  In  some  cases,  lit- 
tle more  than  three  minutes  warning 

The  only  other  afternoon  witness  at  the 
courts  final  session  was  H  T  W  Blockley. 
the  acting  head  of  the  Canadian  delegation 
to  the  International  Control  Commission  In 
Hanoi  in  195«  He  told  of  conversations  with 
both  the  Red  Chinese  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese leaders,  i.^  well  as  of  his  experiences 
in  Hanoi 

Mr  Blockley  reiterated  the  often  heard 
statement  of  other  witnesses  that  the  Asian 
Communists  use  terror,  murder,  deceit  sub- 
version, and  seduction  of  the  national  and 
individual  will  to  achieve  their  ends  which. 
he  ^iaid.  is  world  domina'lon  by  the  Com- 
munistJ 

He  described  an  episode  m  Hanoi  in  which 
i»  university  students  complained  about  a 
certam  problem  at  the  school  Por  this,  they 
were  sent  out  to  the  countryside  and  dis- 
appeared. In  addition,  the  entire  student 
0' dy  was  removed  and  sent  to  labor  In  the 
fields  Included  In  this  body  were  the  final 
year  medical  students  who  were  denied 
graduatloii  Instead,  the  university  was  filled 
With  students  from  the  farm.-,  ■aho  were  more 
docile 


He  stated  to  the  court  that  he  had  talked 
with  Chou  En-Lal  of  Red  China  in  the 
presence  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  Chou  said  that 
while  China  l«  the  'elder  brother"  of  North 
Vietnam  in  Comraunl.sm.  Ho  Is  the  elder 
brother  of  Asian  Communist  individuals  Ho 
returned  to  the  Par  Ea-st  from  Moscow  in 
the  early  1920s  and  was  the  agent  by  which 
Chou  and  Mao  Tse-Tung  were  both  brought 
to  fommiinl'im 


HUMAN     RIGHTS     VIOLATIONS     IN 
SOVIET  OCCUPIED   UKRAINE 

'Mr  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
perims.slon  o  extend  hi  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  RtcoRO  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter  ' 

Mr  RARICK  Mr  Speaker,  the  un- 
controverted  evidence  introduced  by 
Ukrainians  in  exile  before  the  Court  of 
World  Public  Opinion  at  the  trial  of  in- 
ternational communism  Is  a  damning 
Indictment  of  the  Soviets  tyrannical  oc- 
cupation of  the  Ukraine. 

Not  only  have  the  Soviets  preempted 
the  Ukrainian  people  of  their  culture, 
religion,  and  sell-determlnatlon  but  they 
have  added  insult  to  injury  by  exploit- 
ing the  Ukrainian  vote  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  Organi- 
zation *- 

The  evidence  against  International 
communism  is  so  conclusive,  I  am  Intro- 
ducing a  concurrent  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent, acting  through  the  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion, take  such  steps  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  place  the  question  of  Human 
Rights  violations  In  the  Soviet-occupied 
Ukrame  on  the  agenda  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  all  Members 
who  bebeve  in  human  rights  join  me 
in  this  humanitarian  endeavor.  The 
memorandum  of  the  evidence  presented 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  Ukraine 
at  IhLs  point: 

MCMOaANDt-U 

.Submitted  by  American  Priends  of  Anti- 
bolshevik  Bloc  of  Nations,  Washington 
Metropolitan  Chapter,  and  Organization 
for  the  Defense  of  Pour  Freedoms  for 
Ukraine    Washington.  DC) 

PCB«UA>T  21.  1968 
To  The  Court  of  World  Public  Opinion 
Washington.  D  C 
.As  members  of  the  original  delegation 
which  presented  the  summons  and  Indict- 
ment to  the  Soviet  Embassy  In  Washington. 
D  C  .  on  November  7th.  1967  but  were  denied 
the  opportunity  to  present  competent  wit- 
nesses at  the  moot  trial  of  International 
Communism  we.  the  Organization  for  the 
Defense  of  Pour  Freedoms  for  Ukraine  and 
the  American  Priends  of  Antlbolshevlk  Bloc 
of  NaUons  In  Washington.  DC  .  submit  to 
the  court  the  following  evidence  of  overt 
and  conspiratorial  crimes  by  the  Riustan 
Communist  Party  actalnst  Ukrainians  and 
humanity,  and  plead  that  this  evidence  be 
fully  exmlned  by  the  Court  of  World  Public 
Opinion  and  considered  In  the  arrival  at  a 
verdict 

We  accuse  the  Ru.s.slati  Communist  Party 
and  equally  the  RusdUn  Commuulfit  Gov- 
ernment of  the  following  crimes  against  the 
Ukralni.in  p)eople 

aaMCD  AGoat-iiAiuM 
Armed    aggression    against    the    Ukralnliin 
Natujnal     Republic,     an     Independent     and 
sovereign   state.   In    1918     r-.ee    Exhibits     A; 
B     C;   D    pp    14-19    O    P  i 


pi)1.itUal  !5enjucATioN  and  peksecution 

a  The  inviislon  and  occupation  of  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic  by  Russian 
Comniuiilst  forces  In  1918  20  (see  Exhibits: 
.'V;  B.  C;  D.  pp  7-*8;  N;  O.  P  i  In  full  viola- 
tion of  Internatlonul  treaties  and  solemn 
agreements   as    fnllowi: 

Treaties  of  Brest  Lltovsk  i  Fi-b  9,  1918i 
and  I.March  3.  1918)  (see  Exhibit.-,:  A.  pp 
8a-113.  18^198.   B.   C.   D.  pp    16-17;   O) 

De  facto  recognition  of  Ukraine  by  France 
and  Britain  (sce  E.\hlblts  A;  B.  pp.  182  3. 
C,  D  1 

De  Jure  recoginuon  of  the  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Republic  by  the  Russian  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, Dec  17.  1917  (see  ExhiblU:  A.  22- 
25.  128  133.  168  9.  186-198;  B,  pp  184-5;  C, 
D  pp    14   15.  O  ) 

b  The  invasion  and  occupation  of  Ukraine 
In  the  Second  World  War  in  1939  45  (see  Ex- 
hlbiu.    B.  C.  D.  pp  36-42;  O.  P.) 

c  The  Imposition  by  force  of  artn.s  of  a 
puppet  Cvn\munlst  Government  upon  people 
of  Ukraine  (see  Exhibits:  A;  B;  C;  D,  pp 
15  20.  G.  O.  P  ) 

d  The  destruction  of  democratic  political 
and  social  forces  in  Ukraine  by  forcibly  Im- 
posing au  alien,  totalitarian,  one  party  sys- 
tem The  Conununlst  party  became  the  only 
legal  party  In  the  new  political  structure  and 
non-members  of  the  communist  party  re- 
duced to  second  class  citizens,  (see  Exhibits : 
B.  C    D,  pp   19-23;  O;  O;  P.) 

BELICIOtrS    PEBSKCtmON 

a  The  destruction  of  the  Ukrainian  Auto- 
cephalous  Orthodox  and  the  Ukrainian  Cath- 
olic Churches  (see  Exhibits;  C;  D,  pp.  111- 
138;  E;  P,  pp  5-61;  O:  P.) 

b  The  deaths,  through  brutality.  Im- 
prisonment or  execution,  of  the  Ukrainian 
Catholic  and  Orthodox  hierarchy  and  clergy, 
(see  Exhibits:  C.  pp.  32-3;  D,  pp.  111-138; 
E.  F.  pp  5-61;  O;  P  ) 

c  The  closing  of  substantially  all  churches 
in  Ukraine  (see  Exhibits;  C.  o  21;  D,  pp.  119. 
125.  I.  F.  pp  6-51;  G;  M;  O;  P  ) 

d  The  closing  of  all  Ukrainian  Seminaries 
and  religious  institutions,  schools,  and  pub- 
lications, (see  Exhibits:  C;  D;  E;  F;  G;  O;  P.) 

e  The  stripping  of  Ukrainian  Churches  of 
their  religious  and  art  treasures  (see  Ex- 
hibits   D,  p   1 19;  E.  pp  43-45;  M;  O  ) 

f  The  destruction  of  many  ancient  and 
historical  church  buildings  in  Ukraine,  (see 
Exhibits:  C.  p.  21:  O.  p.  119,  pictures;  B; 
M;  O;  P  ) 

g  The  persecution  of  other  Ukrainian 
Christian  denominations,  Ukrainian  Jews 
and  adherents  of  the  Islamic  faith;  the  clos- 
ing of  their  houses  of  prayer;  and  arrest  of 
religions  In  Ukraine,  (see  Exhibits;  C;  D,  pp. 
pp    111-138;  F,  p   58;  G,  pp.  23-25;  O;  P.) 

h  The  creation  of  militant  atheist  Institu- 
tions for  waging  a  relentless  war  against  all 
religions  in  Ukraine,  (see  Exhibits:  C,  D,  pp. 
HI    138;   E    p    44;  P.,  pp.  5-61;  O.) 

GKNOCISK 

a  Creating  a  famine  In  1932-33  to  subdue 
the  entire  Ukrainian  nation  and  to  force  col- 
lectivization on  the  Ukrainian  farmers  re- 
sulting in  the  deaths  by  starvation  of  seven 
millions  incralnlans  (see  Exhibits:  C;  pp.  17- 
20;   D.  pp    69-84;  O.  pp.  15-18;  H;   I;  O;  P  ► 

b  The  executions  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Ukrainians  for  political  dissent  by  the 
State  Security  Police  (Cheka.  GPU.  NKVD. 
NVD.  &  KGB),  (see  Exhlblu:  C;  D.  pp  49- 
68.  85  110.  139-146,  169-198.  207-450;  G;  O; 
P  I 

c  The  deportation  of  millions  of  Ukrainians 
to  Asia  (Khrushchev  stated  at  the  XX th 
Communist  Party  Congress  In  1966  that  Sta- 
lin wanted  to  'deport  all  Ukrainians')  (see 
Exhibits  C;  D;  P,  pp  62-59;  G,  pp.  15-23, 
65-66;  O;  P  ) 

d  The  murder  of  12.000  Ukrainians  In  Vln- 
nytsla  by  NKVD  (see  Exhibits:  C,  pp.  26-28; 
D.  pp  147-168;  J.  see  The  Court— Medical 
Report  on  pp    15-18:  G;  O;  P  ) 

e    Executions.   Imprisonment   and   the  de- 
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portatlon  of  members  of  the  Union  for  the 
Liberation  of  Ukraine  (8VU),  the  Associa- 
tion of  Ukrainian  Youth  (SUM) ,  the  Ukrain- 
ian Military  Organization  (UVO),  the  Or- 
ganization of  Ukrainian  Nationalists  (GUN) 
and  the  Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army  (UPA). 
(see  Exhibits:  C;  D,  pp.  49-68.  85-110,  139- 
146.   169-198.  207-450;  G;   O:   P  ) 

POLmCAL  MDRDEBS 

Murders  of  Ukrainian  leaders  by  the  Soviet 
Security  Police  operating  in  the  free  coun- 
tries: 

a  Simon  Petlure,  head  of  the  Ukrainian 
g')vernment-ln-exlle.  assassinated  on  May  25. 
1926  In  Paris.  France  (see  Exhibits:  D,  pp 
4.^1   82;  L;  O:  P.I 

b.  Col.  Eugene  Konovalets.  head  of  the 
OUN,  assassinated  on  May  23.  1938  In  Rot- 
terdam. Holland,  (see  Exhlblu:  D.  pp.  451- 
466,483-90;  L;  O;  P.) 

c.  Dr.  Lev  R.  Rebet,  a  Ukrainian  nationalist 
writer,  assassinated  on  October  12,  1957  In 
Munich.  Germany,  (see  Exhibits:  D,  pp  461- 
466;  K;  L;  O;  P.) 

d.  Stepan  Bandera,  head  of  the  OUN,  as- 
sassinated on  October  15,  1959  In  Munich. 
Germany,  (see  Exhlblu:  D,  pp.  451-466.  526- 
8;  K:  L;  O;  P  ) 

CULTURAL  PERSECUTION  AND  RUSSIFICATION 

a.  The  waging  of  a  relentless  war  against 
Ukrainian  cultural  and  social  institutions, 
and  progressively  limiting  the  number  of 
Ukrainian  language  publications,  (see  Ex- 
hlblu: C;  D,  pp.  49-68,  86-110;  G;  O;  P.) 

b.  The  down-grading  of  the  Ukrainian  lan- 
guage. The  Imposing  of  the  Russian  language 
upon  Ukrainian  schools.  Institutions  and  ad- 
ministration In  Ukraine,  (see  ExhiblU:  C; 
D;  G:  O;  P  ) 

c.  Denial  of  the  enjoyment  of  Ukrainian 
cultural  life  to  8  million  Ultralnlans  resid- 
ing in  the  Russian  Soviet  Federal  Socialist 
Republic  and  other  parte  of  the  USSR  by 
prohibiting  Ukrainian  schools,  Ukrainian 
language  publications  and  the  development  of 
Ukrainian  Institutions,  (see  ExhiblU:  C;  D; 
G:  O;  P.) 

d.  Conducting  a  population  policy  detri- 
mental to  the  Ukrainians,  (see  ExhiblU:  C; 
D,  p.  291;  G;  O;  P.) 

e.  Conducting  purges  against  Ukrainian 
Intellectuals  resulting  In  the  death  of  thou- 
sands of  Ukrainian  sclentlsU,  writers,  poeU 
and  educators,  (see  Exhlbite;  C;  D.  pp.  49-68, 
86-110:  139-146.  280-282;  G;  O;  P.) 

f .  The  deliberate  destruction  of  Ukrainian 
historical  documenU  and  records;  archival 
treasures;  and  historical  and  ancient  monu- 
menu.  (see  ExhibiU:  C.  p.  21;  D,  pp.  110- 
138;  E;  G;  M;  O;  P.) 

ECONOMIC     KXPLOITATION 

a.  The  economic  exploitation  of  Labor  and 
National  resources  of  Ukraine  by  the  Rus- 
sian Communist  Government  and  the  Rus- 
sian Communist  Party.  (See  ExhibiU:  C;  D, 
pp.  119-124,  219-223;  G;  O;  P.) 

b.  The  destruction  of  a  traditional  free 
farming  system  In  Ukraine  and  Imposing  col- 
lectivization against  the  will  and  welfare  of 
the  Ukrainian  people.  (See  Exhibits:  C;  D, 
pp.  24-29,  69-64;  G;  O;  P.) 

c.  Taking  indiscriminately  from  Ukraine 
all  indtistrial  and  agrlctiltural  output  with 
little  or  no  return.  (See  ExhiblU:  D;  D,  pp. 
24-29,  69-84.  219-224;  G,  pp.  16-18;  O;  P.) 

SEcarr  txials  in  isss-st 
For  conducting  Illegal  secret  trials  (1966- 
67 )  at  which  hundreds  of  Ukrainian  Intellec- 
tuals (vnriters.  sclentlsU,  and  educators)  wore 
sentenced  to  Imprisonment  or  deported  to 
slave  labor  camps.  (See  Exhlbite  Q  and  R.) 

VOLODTMT*  Y.  MATSWSKT, 

Chairman,    Organization    for    the    De- 
fense  of  Four  Freedoms  for  Ukraine, 
Inc.,  Washington,  D.C.,  Branch  17, 
Colonel  WnxJAM  Rtbak, 

Acting  Chairman,  American  Friends  Of 
Antibolahevik  Bloc  of  Nations,  Wash- 
ington Chapter. 
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STARVATION  IN  BIAFRA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wi£OODsln  (Mr.  Schaok- 
BERG)  Is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.   SCHADEBERO.   Mr.   Speaker,   I 


have  had  the  occasion  in  the  past  24 
hours  to  meet  with  several  gentlemen 
who  have  convinced  me  that  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  situation  in  Biafra  is  limited. 
I  have  become  convinced  that  wiiat  we 
have  been  reading  in  the  newspapers, 
wliat  we  have  seen  on  the  television 
screens  and  what  our  own  leaders  have 
told  us,  Is  not  the  full  story. 

My  enlightenment  in  these  matters 
has  come  from  the  experiences  of  two 
Catholic  priests,  brothers  by  blood  and 
brothers  by  mission,  Fathers  Michael  and 
Kevin  Doheny.  These  men  have  spent  a 
combined  total  of  29  years  working  with 
the  men.  women,  and  children  of  that 
part  of  Nigeria  which  we  have  come  in 
recent  months  to  call  Biafra  and  which, 
as  of  next  week,  is  no  more. 

I  have  spent  considerable  time  listen- 
ing to  these  two  men  who  fled  from  that 
part  of  the  world  in  the  last  blazing  mo- 
ments of  that  revolution.  They  fled  from 
Biafra  on  one  of  the  last  planes  to  leave 
from  Uli  Airport.  Their  last  effort  in 
serving  these  people  was  to  feed  over 
5,000  children  their  last  breakfast  be- 
fore their  short-lived  revolution  failed. 

I  do  not  stand  before  this  body  today 
to  argue  the  politics  of  Biafra  and  Ni- 
geria. Nor  did  these  men  come  to  me  to 
argue  the  politics  of  this  internal  strug- 
gle. These  men  have  come  to  me  with  a 
story  that  must  be  told.  A  story  that  is 
so  terrifying,  that  it  strikes  deeply  into 
the  hearts  of  Christian  people  through- 
out the  world. 

These  men  have  convinced  me  that 
strong  effort  Is  needed  to  see  that  the 
people  of  the  former  State  of  Biafra  are 
fed  and  clothed.  These  men  are  convinced 
that  the  means  to  feed  these  starving 
millions  exist,  today,  only  a  few  miles 
from  the  hungry.  Yet  these  quantities  of 
foodstuffs,  medical  supplies,  and  mate- 
rial, are  being  kept  from  these  needy 
because  of  the  policy  of  the  "Nigerian 
Government  which  declares  this  help 
persona  non  grata. 

These  men  and  women  who  have 
served  the  needy  for  so  long  imder  the 
direction  of  the  Joint  Church  Aid.  mem- 
bers of  the  combined  faiths  which  serve 
in  that  country  as  missioimries.  are  here 
today  in  America,  in  Washington,  plead- 
ing with  Members  of  Congress  to  be  al- 
lowed to  finish  their  Grod-appointed  task. 
They  are  willing  to  work  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nigeria,  yes  even  willing  to 
give  up  their  quantities  of  stored  and 
ready  foodstuffs  to  Government-ap- 
pointed agents,  if  only  they  will  have  the 
Eissurance  of  that  Government  that 
those  foodstuffs  will  be  used  to  feed  the 
starving  and  dying  millions. 

These  men  have  told  me  of  the  3,000 — 
I  repeat,  3.000 — feeding  centers  which 
this  church  aid  group  sponsored  every 
day.  They  have  told  me  of  the  airlifts 
which  each  night  brings  over  300  tons  of 
food,  every  night.  Into  these  centers.  They 
have  convinced  me  that  there  is  no  way 
that  the  Nigerian  Government,  which 
boasts  of  one  feeding  center,  of  40  tons 
of  food,  dally,  can  match  this  humani- 
tarian output. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  hear  these 
men  and  hear  their  story,  but  I  am  anx- 
ious to  have  other  Members  of  this  body 
of  Representatives  of  the  American  peo- 
ple hear  of  this  appeal  also. 

It  is  my  sincere  desire  that  as  many  of 
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you  as  possible  hear  a  report  of  these 
attempt*  to  feed  the  millions,  first  hancT 
A  special  news  conference  will  be  held 
at  10:30  ajn..  on  Thursday,  called  by 
Senator  St«om  THntKom).  to  question 
and  examine  more  closely  the  witnesses 
to  this  tra^c  injustice. 

There  will  be  a  report  from  the  Prin- 
cess Cecile  deBourbon  Parme.  the  sLster 
of  the  Spanish  pretender  to  the  throne. 
Don  Carlos,  who  herself  worked  for  over 
15  months  among  the  poor  and  starving 
of  this  tragic  nation.  As  her  nationwide 
appearance  on  television  last  Friday  re- 
ported she  was  among  the  last  also  to 
leave  the  former  SUte  of  Blaf  ra.  She  wiU 
fUl  in  the  gaps  of  fact  which  I  feel  has 
been  lacking  In  the  reports  of  that  coun- 
try's struggle  within  Itself. 

She  will  tell  of  the  5  million  people,  lo- 
cated within  a  60-mile  square  area,  who 
have  no  food  whatsoever.  She  will  teU  of 
an  attrlUon  rale  of  10.000  men.  women, 
and  children  per  day  at  this  stage 

She  will  tell  us  that  the  food,  the  planes 
and  the  pUots  are  available  and  are  ready 
to  start  these  errands  of  mercy  And  she 
will  tell  us  of  the  frustration  of  these 
humanlUrians  who  can  do  nothing  but 
stand  hopelessly  by.  while  these  people 
starve  and  die. 

I  hope  you  will  b«  in  the  audience  to- 
morrow at  this  all-Important  conference. 
I  hope  that  you  will  ask  questions  as  I 
have  asked  and  I  hope  that  this  confer- 
ence will  move  this  body  to  action  and 
that  this  action  will  contribute  to  the 
salvation  of  a  nations  people 


AFL-CIO  PRESroENT  GEORGE 
MEANY  SPEAKS  ON  PHILADEL- 
PHIA PLAN 


iMt.  PERKINS  asked  sjid  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rtcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  > 

Mr.  PE31KINS  Mr  Speaker  the  Nixon 
administration's  so-called  Philadelphia 
plan  has  been  the  subject  of  extensive 
newspaper,  radio,  and  televLslon  cover- 
age and  comment.  The  House  had  occa- 
sion to  address  Itself  to  the  Philadelphia 
plan  recently  in  connection  with  its  con- 
sideration of  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  for  fiscal  1970 

One  can  hardly  read  a  newspaper  or 
listen  to  radio  and  television  comments 
without  realizing  that  there  is  consider- 
able misundersUnding  as  to  what  the 
matter  Is  all  about.  I  think  the  Members 
of  the  House  would  be  interested,  there- 
fore, in  havlruc  a  clear  view  of  the  p>osl- 
tlon  of  the  AFL-CIO  with  respect  to  the 
Philadelphia  plan. 

Therefore,  I  Insert  the  text  of  a  speech 
by  the  AFL-CIO  president.  Mr.  George 
Meany.  in  the  Record  as  part  of  my 
remarks.  The  speech  was  delivered  to 
the  NaUonal  Press  Club  here  m  Wash- 
ins  ton  on  January  ^2.  1970. 

Spmch   bt   AFI^-CIO  PmE8n>«NT   Oemroc 

MXAMT 

Ih^uk,  you  very  much,  Mr  HeHernan  Mr. 
H'-iTernan  referred  to  honorary  degrees  and 
ihat  sort  or  itUng  and  I  Ju.sl  can't  but  help 
tell  yoa  a  lUf.e  story  about  honorary  de- 
grees. 

I  gut  an  honorary  degree  from  a  college  up 
m  PhUadelphla  a  few  years  back  and  I  met 
a     rrv  good  friend  ot  mlQ«,  also  a  labor  fel- 


low with  a  real  keen  sense  of  humor  He  said 
to  me    "Did  you  hear  the  atory  about  this 
Utile  college   up   In   the  state  of  Hew   York 
that  h.«d  qvilte  a  dlscusalon  about  honorary 
degrees    •    I    sAld,    "No."    U«   »*ld.    -Well.    U 
seems  they  had  a  faculty  commltte«  to  pass 
on  honorary  degree  which  they  would  give 
on:    on    commencement    duy.    By    virtue    of 
seniority,  there  was  a  lady  profeaat^r  who  was 
on    this   commliure— a    UtUe   old    lady     And 
after  Uiteulng  to  the  ducusslon  of  the  vari- 
ous names  that  were  bruited  about,  she  said. 
Why  don  I  we  do  something  dlrtereut.  some- 
thing no\el  this  year  ■  So  they  said  to  her. 
hue     what.''    She    tJUd,      Lets    give    NalUe 
D.incer  an  honor.iry  degree  '  at)  they  kind  of 
laughed  f  r  n  minute  and  they  said,  'Native 
Daiiccr    Thai    Is   novel.    U.u  I   It*'   She   said, 
■Oh     >es.    we    would    be    Uie    first   academic 
con.iuanlty   giving  an  honorary   degre*  to  a 
whoie  horse 

I  wai.t  to  talk  to  you  this  afternoon  gen- 
erally about  the  quesUon  of  clvU  rlghu  as  It 
relates  to  labor  and.  In  particular,  as  It  re- 
lates to  the  Building  Trades  and  Uie  so- 
called  Philadelphia  Pl.tn 

I  ha\e  seen  more  mlslulormaUon  and  con- 
fu.-.ion  about  the  Philadelphia  Plan  from 
columnists,  editorial  writers  and  from  public 
officials  th.in  anything  I  hdve  seen  or  heard 
In  a  long  time 

One  fellow  wrote  a  column  that  the  dis- 
pute on  the  Philadelphia  Plan  Is  spUtUng 
the  civU  rights  movement —meaning  split- 
ting labor  away  from  the  clvU  rights  group. 
Of  course,  this  Is  not  uue.  We  have  worked 
with  the  ClvU  rights  groups  for  many  years— 
we  have  worked  very  closely  with  them— 
with  the  NAACP,  the  Philip  Randolph  In- 
stitute with  other  groups  We  have  worked 
here  with  the  Leadership  Conference  on  ClvU 
Rights  and  we  expect  to  continue  that  sort 
of  work 

Then  there  was  a  reference  to  the  dispute 
over  the  rider  In  regard  to  the  Philadelphia 
Plan  from  one  Administration  official  who 
said  that,  "this  vote  Is  the  most  important 
civil  rlghu  vot«  In  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try Nothng  that  has  happened  before  In  the 
neld  of  civil  rights  has  any  meaning  unless 
this  particular  rider  is  eliminated." 

Another  columnist  said  this  is  the  most 
dvn.imc  and  constructive  step  Uken  by  any 
President  of  the  United  States  over  the  past 
^  years 

Well  that  is  Just  plain  ordinary  bunk. 
The  Philadelphia  Plan  U  a  concoction  and 
contrivance  of  a  bureaucrat's  imagination  It 
makes  tremendous  publicity  It  attracted  a 
U  t  of  attention  And.  when  It  gets  right  down 
to  operating,  there  Li  no  suhstance  to  it 
whatsoever 

Secretary  of  Labor  Shultz  even  went  so  far 
aa  to  sav  th»t  the  APT^CIO  was  engaged  In 
an  effort  to  block  affirmative  steps  to  open 
skilled  and  high  paving  Jobs  to  bl.ick  minor- 
ity groups  Well,  niy  comment  on  that  is  very 
simple  Oeorge  knows  better  He  knows  that 
Is  not  true 

Since  the  merger  of  the  AFL  and  CIO.  back 
in  1955.  we  have  been  active  in  the  field  of 
civil  rights  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
AFL-CIO  which  declares-  as  a  major  policy 
of  the  combined  trade  union  movement— 
that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  In  em- 
ployment, upgrading  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 
We  have  worked  with  the  civil  rights  group 
on  the  Civil  RlghU  Act  of  1964.  the  Voting 
RlghU  of  1»«*.  Fair  Employment  Practices, 
eliminating  discrimination  within  the  trade 
union  morement  Itjielf.  establishing  civil 
rlghU  committee*  In  all  of  our  large  inter- 
national unions  and  working  In  every  pos- 
sible wav  in  this  field  to  bring  opportunity 
to  those  to  whom  opportunity  Is  denied. 

In  1963  the  Kennedy  Administration  gave 
up-and  I  say  thU  adrisedly— gave  up  on  the 
QMestloa  "f  InrUidlng  a  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Clause  In  the  civil   rights  bill 

The  AFL-CIO  did  not  give  up  We  went 
ahe«l  on  our  o*n.  with  the  cooperation  of 
C'areuee  Mitchell  of  the  NAACP  and  we  were 


able  to  have  this  clause  Included  In  the  bill, 
despite  the  fact,  as  I  say,  that  the  Kennedy 
Admlalatratlon  despaired  of  getting  this 
clauM  in  They  felt  they  might  Jeopardize 
the  bin  If  they  Insisted  upon  It. 

Now.  we  refused  to  concede  and  we  pushed 
ahead  and  got  this  clause  In  the  bill  The 
power  to  Issue  a  cease-and-desist  order  was 
eliminated  from  the  bill  before  It  was  finally 
passed  And.  at  the  present  time,  the  AFL- 
CIO  and  all  of  the  civil  rights  groups  are 
fighting  side  by  side  to  re-establish  these 
powers  under  the  bill  and  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration, including  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor and  the  Asslstsmt  Secretary  of  Labor,  are 
opposing  these  powers 

We  cooperated— I,  myself,  cooperated— as 
a  member  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Equal  OpportunlUes  long  before  the  passage 
of  the  clTll  rights  bill  back  In  the  1050-8  dur- 
ing the  Elsenhower  Administration  when 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  was  the  man 
who  Is  now  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  helped  finance  the  Philip 
Randolph  Institute,  the  LEAP  program  of 
the  Orban  League  and  ao  forth. 

Now.  on  the  question  of  admitting  mi- 
nority groups  to  the  Building  Trades,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  there  seems  to  be  a 
l)elief  among  a  large  number  of  people  In 
thU  country  that  anybody  can  be  a  plumber, 
anybody  can  be  a  sheet  metal  worker,  any- 
body can  be  an  electrician,  with  very  Utile 
preparation  or  training. 

Well,  my  international  union  has  an  ap- 
prenticeship traUalng  program  In  cooperation 
with  employers  across  this  country  and  that 
apprenticeship  training  program  embraces 
800  separate  instructors.  And  my  interna- 
tional union  spends  more  money  on  ap- 
prenticeship training  In  thU  one  Industry 
than  does  the  government  of  the  United 
States  In  Its  whole  apprenticeship  training 
program. 

The  program  Is  a  continuing  one.  It  not 
only  brings  In  apprentices.  It  upgrades  the 
Journeymen  And.  believe  it  or  not,  these  900 
Instructors  go  to  the  engineering  school  at 
Purdue  University  in  the  month  of  August 
every  year  so  that  they  may  »>e  up-graded 
In  the  new  techniques  of  the  buslneaa. 

So  anyone  who  feels  that  a  plumber  is  Just 
a  guy  who  put  washers  on  faucets  or  fixes 
leaks.  Is  Just  wrong  The  plumber  is  some- 
thing much  beyond  that  And  this  Is  true 
of  sheet  metal  workers  People  think  of  a 
sheet  metal  worker  as  a  tin  smith  or  a  tinker. 
as  we  used  to  call  It  Well,  the  sheet  metal 
worker  Is  something  much  more  than  a  tin- 
smith or  a  tinker. 

Let  me  give  you  a  sample.  Here  Is  the 
manual  for  Instructions  for  apprentices  In 
the  shoet  metal  industry  which  has  been 
published  for  the  last  10  years  by  the  In- 
dustry Itself  I  am  telUng  you  that  U  you 
looked  at  this  you  would  realize  that  the 
requirement  for  skill  still  prevails  In  these 
trades. 

If  you  went  down  to  Cape  Kennedy  and 
saw  the  thousands  of  electricians,  plumbers, 
machlnlsU!.  pipe  fitters.  deaUng  with  elec- 
Uical  and  mechanical  Installations,  you 
would  realize  that  what  they  are  doing 
bears  no  comparison  to  the  generally  ac- 
cepted Idea  as  to  qualifications  for  the  In- 
dustry and  for  these  particular  skills. 

Five  or  six  years  ago.  the  civil  rights  peo- 
p'.e  in  the  AFL-CIO  came  to  a  consensus  of 
cp.nlon  on  this  quesUon  of  bHnglng  the 
minority  groups  Into  the  so-called  skilled 
building  trades  And  the  consensu*  was  that 
the  only  way  you  could  being  these  people 
properly  Into  this  Job  area— Into  this  estab- 
lishment. If  you  want  to  caU  it  that,  of 
mechanics  which  exUt  in  every  city  and  lo- 
cality m  this  countty— was  by  way  of  the 
apprenUceahlp  tralrUng  program.  There  was 
no  other  way  to  do  thla.  We  found  out.  five 
or  six  years  ago.  that  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  a  good  many  people,  we  did  not  have  a 
situation  where  large  numbera  of  minority 
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groups  were  knocking  at  the  door.  This  waa 
Just  not  so. 

Whatever  the  reason,  we  found  out  that 
very  few  young  Negroes,  who  could  qualify 
to  enter  existing  apprenticeship  programs, 
were  Interested  In  entry.  Now  what  the  rea- 
.sons  might  be.  I  don't  know.  Maybe  some 
of  them  Just  didn't  believe  that  the  doors 
were  going  to  be  open  to  them.  But  this  is 
a  tact  and  this  is  why  we  set  up  this  so- 
called  apprenticeship  "Outreach  Program" — 
reaching  out  and  bringing  these  people  in. 
And  the  AFL-CIO  and  Its  affiliates  In  the 
Building  Trades  inaugurated  an  official  ap- 
prenticeship "Outreach  Program"  about  2',i 
years  ago,  working  with  the  Building  Trades 
International  unions,  with  their  locals  and 
Building  Trades  local  councils  and  outside 
groups  like  the  Workers'  Defense  League,  the 
A.  Philip  Randolph  Educational  Fund,  the 
Urban  League's  LEAP  Program  and  others. 
We  have  brought  Into  this  field,  on  an  area- 
wide  basis,  many,  many  hundreds  of  these 
young  men. 

Now  the  Philadelphia  Plan  has  nothing  to 
do  w.th  an  area-wide  basis.  It  is  on  a  single 
Job  basis.  This  program  of  the  AFL-CIO  Is 
accepted  completely  by  all  of  the  Interna- 
tional unions  In  the  AFL-CIO,  Including  the 
Building  Trades  internationals.  And  our 
activity  is  not  directed  toward  the  laborers 
or  the  so-called  trowel -trades,  where  there 
is  a  large  black  membership,  but  it  is  di- 
rected especially  to  Iron  workers,  plumbers, 
carpenters,  steam  fitters,  sheet  metal  workers 
and  electricians. 

And  I  would  also  like  to  clear  up  another 
erroneous  Impression  that  people  have  in 
regard  to  the  Building  Trades.  'Vou  hear  it 
said,  "Well,  you  don't  let  the  black  boys 
Into  the  highly  skilled  trade.  They  only  do 
the  low  wage,  dirty  Jobs." 

Well,  there  are  no  low  wage  Jobs  In  the 
building  trades. 

If  you  oould  see  the  pay  scale  of  the  build- 
ing laborers  throughout  this  country,  you 
would  agree  that  they  are  way,  way  ahead 
of  many  white  collar  groups. 

And,  as  far  as  the  dirty  Jobs  are  concerned, 
there  are  no  clean  Jobs  In  the  building  trades. 
They  are  all  dirty. 

In  H>67,  In  December,  the  Outreach  Pro- 
gram had  spread  to  16  states.  The  report  was 
made  to  the  AFL-CIO  convention  and  the 
convention  decided  to  go  ahead.  Now  we 
have  these  programs,  administered  by  the 
AFIr-CIO  civil  rights  department,  In  coopera- 
tion with  local  building  trades  councUs,  In 
ooo]>eration  with  the  building  trades  Inter- 
national unions,  and  we  have  these  programs 
operating  in  65  major  cities  of  the  country, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor. 

As  of  November,  1969,  Just  a  short  five 
weeks  ago,  5,304  apprentices  had  been  placed 
by  this  program — 4,998  of  those  in  the  build- 
ing and  construction  trades  and  2910  In  the 
so-called  higher  skills  I  mentioned  a  moment 
ago.  Incidentally,  in  the  regular  apprentice- 
snip  federally  serviced  programs,  the  ptt- 
centage  of  minority  apprentices  is  higher  In 
construction  than  in  metal  manufacturing, 
non-metal  manufacturing,  public  utilities 
and  transportation. 

The  1960  census  showed  that  In  the  total 
United  States  apprenticeship  programs,  non- 
whltee  comprised  2.6  percent  of  the  total.  In 
1968,  the  last  half  of  1968,  the  only  figures 
we  have  up  to  date,  show  that  this  percent- 
age has  gone  up  to  9.4  percent.  It  has  gone 
up  four  times  in  that  period. 

Now  let  me  give  you  the  official  attitude 
of  the  Building  Trades  Department  of  the 
AFL-CIO.  unanimously  endorsed  by  all  of 
its  unions  at  the  convention  a  few  months 
ago  In  Atlantic  City.  They  adopted  a  unani- 
mous policy  for  Increasing  employment  for 
minority  workers  on  this  basis  : 

1.  Acceleration  and  extension  of  the  Out- 
reach Program  which  has  been  tested  and 
which  baa  succeeded. 


3.  Invitation  to  qualified  Journeymen  to 
apply  for  membership  In  locals  and  accept- 
ance U  they  meet  ordinary  and  equally 
administered  requirements  for  membership. 
This  la  to  bring  people  in  who  picked  up  the 
trade  outside  of  the  unions  with  the  same 
rights  and  under  the  same  conditions  as 
anybody  else. 

3.  The  development  of  training  programs 
for  the  up-grading  of  minority  workers  who 
are  not  of  apprentice  age.  This  would  mean 
minority  workers  In  the  various  trades  who 
are  working  as  helpers  or  assistants  or  la- 
borers and  to  up-grade  them,  to  train  them 
and  bring  them  in  as  full-fledged  Journey- 
men. 

This  Building  Trades  policy  is  being  car- 
ried out.  The  Instructions  have  gone  out 
from  the  International  unions  to  their  local 
unions  to  follow  this  policy  and  the  policy 
Is  being  followed. 

I  would  like  to  take  note  of  a  particular 
place  where  we  can  say  that  there  has  been 
some  definite  progress.  It  was  a  local  union 
in  New  York  of  the  sheet  metal  workers  and 
it  was  on  the  front  page  of  the  papers  for 
several  years.  And,  to  put  It  very  frankly, 
they  did  not  want  any  black  members.  It 
was  as  simple  as  that.  And.  of  course,  in 
this  southern  city  of  Washington,  we  un- 
derstand that  attitude.  But  as  It  has  changed 
in  Washington  so  It  has  changed  with  regard 
to  this  particular  local  union. 

This  local  union,  after  the  Outreach  Pro- 
gram was  adopted  and  started,  agreed  finally 
to  cooperate,  and  they  now  have  109  ap- 
prentices In  that  very  local  union — 109  black 
apprentices — and  a  dozen  or  so  have  already 
graduated  to  journeyman  status. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  this  so-called  Phila- 
delphia Plan.  The  Plan  simply  is  that  where 
federal  money  Is  Involved  to  the  extent  on 
one  Job  of  over  half  a  million  dollars,  you 
get  the  contractor  to  make  a  commitment. 
And  this  commitment  is  made  on  a  percent- 
age basis,  arbitrarily  arrived  at  by  the  Labor 
Department  and  the  contractor  is  expected 
to  have  a  percentage  of  nUnorltles  on  the 
Job  equal  to  what  his  contract  calls  for. 

Before  getting  Into  this,  I  think  I  should 
explain,  so  there  will  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing, the  type  of  collective  bargaining  con- 
tract that  has  been  traditionally  negotiated 
and  signed  over  the  years  by  the  Building 
Trades.  The  Building  Trades  workers  work 
for  employers  who  do  not  initiate  employ- 
ment. They  do  not  have  permanent  me- 
chanics on  their  payrolls. 

Yes,  they  have  white  collar  people.  They 
will  have  an  estimator,  a  buyer  and  a  book- 
keeper and  people  like  that,  but  they  do 
not  have  a  permanent  group  of  Job-site 
employees.  When  they  bargain  with  the 
building  trades  unions,  the  contractors  are 
bargaining  for  what  I  would  call  an  em- 
ployment agency  type  of  contract.  They 
lay  down  the  conditions,  the  wages  and  so 
forth.  And  they  say  to  the  union,  If  we  get 
work  we  will  hire  you.  And  the  union  says. 
In  return,  if  jrou  get  work  we  will  work  for 
you  under  these  conditions. 

So  this  la  the  type  of  contract  that  they 
all  sign.  No  contractor,  not  even  the  largest 
In  the  so-called  higher  skilled  trades,  have 
a  permanent  Job-site  labor  force.  They 
couldn't  possibly  have  It  because  It  would 
be  economically  Impossible  for  them  to  do 
that. 

As  a  practical  matter,  they  couldn't  afford 
it.  And,  also  as  a  practical  matter,  the  con- 
tractor knows  where  be  Is  going  to  get  his 
labor  supply.  He  doesnt  have  to  have  It 
laying  in  tola  backyard  on  his  own  payroll 
Be  has  got  a  collective  bargaining  contract 
and  the  labor  supply  is  there. 

This  Philadelphia  Plan  was  first  issued  as 
an  order  of  the  Labor  Department  on  June 
27,  1989.  There  was  no  hearing  of  any  kind 
prior  to  the  Issuance  of  the  order.  The  order 
sets  up  quotas  or  goals  in  percentage  figures 
to  be  a  contract  requirement  on  federally- 


Involved  construction  to  an  amount  exceed- 
ing (600,000.  Subsequent  to  the  Issuance  of 
the  order,  the  bearing  took  place  on  Au- 
gust 26.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
charge  of  this  activity  stated  that  the  hard 
research  on  the  plan  was  done  after  the 
plan  had  been  announced  on  June  27th. 
Later  on,  another  order  was  issued  on  Sep- 
tember 23.  setting  up  employment  ranges 
for  minority  workers  based  on,  and  this  Is 
a  quote,  "The  most  reliable  data  available 
relating  to  minority  participation  in  mem- 
bers of  the  six  so-called  skilled  building 
trades."  The  order  refers  to  surveys  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  on  this  subject 
It  refers  to  testimony  that  establishes  that 
there  were  5,000  to  8,000  prospective  minor- 
ity craftsmen  who  would  be  prepared  to  ac- 
cept training  in  the  Philadelphia  area  if 
they  could  be  assured  of  Jobs. 

The  order  makes  the  flat  statement  that 
a  survey  by  the  Manpower  Administration 
of  the  Department  shows,  and  I  quote,  "the 
total  membership  of  the  Iron  Workers  Craft 
in  the  Philadelphia  area  In  1969  was  850, 
twelve  of  whom — 1.4  percent — are  minority 
group  representatives.  The  order  also  states 
that  a  survey  by  the  Manpower  Administra- 
tion indicated  that  there  were  302  iron 
workers  from  minority  groups  now  in  the 
Philadelphia  labor  market.  Nowhere  is  there 
any  indication  that  the  Information  pre- 
sented can  be  verified  by  official  surveys  of 
any  kind.  There  is  none  shown  by  whom  the 
surveys  were  conducted;  no  data  was  pre- 
sented. We  were  merely  told  that  these  fig- 
ures were  the  result  of  testimony  presented. 

After  careful  Investigation  of  one  so-called 
key  survey,  it  was  found  that  the  key  survey 
consisted  of  a  memorandum  by  one  govern- 
ment employee  quoting  the  "conservative 
estimate"  of  another  government  employee. 

Now.  in  regard  to  the  union  membership 
In  the  Philadelphia  area  of  Iron  workers, 
which  the  Department  stated  as  being  860 
with  12  from  the  minorities,  our  figures 
from  our  official  union  records  show  a  dif- 
ferent situation. 

We  show,  for  Instance,  that  there  Is  not 
one  iron  worker  local  union  in  Philadelphia, 
there  are  five.  The  total  membership  is  not 
850,  it  is  3675,  of  whom  KK)  or  19  percent 
are  from  minority  groups. 

For  instance,  in  the  so-called  construction 
and  omajnental  local  union,  there  are  20 
from  the  minority  groups  out  of  a  total  of 
750.  In  the  ship  riggers  group,  with  a  total 
membership  of  226  members,  171  are  black. 
In  the  shopman's  group,  with  a  total  of 
1961,  248  are  black  and  30  are  Spanish- 
speaking. 

Of  the  rodmen,  which  Is  a  straight  con- 
struction local  with  no  other  work  except 
construction,  out  of  448  members  there  are 
140  who  aire  from  the  so-called  minority 
group. 

Construction  riggers  have  25  out  of  a  total 
of  190. 

Now,  In  regard  to  the  302  qualified  iron 
workers  which  were  repeated  by  the  Admin- 
istration's survey  in  Its  September  23  order, 
the  president  of  the  Iron  Workers  Inter- 
national, which  has  for  the  last  five  years 
been  engaged  In  a  campaign  to  increase  mi- 
nority group  representation,  wired  Secretary 
Shultz  on  September  30  requesting  specific 
information  relating  to  the  302  persons,  ask- 
ing for  names  and  addresses  and  pledging 
that  these  persons  would  be  given  every 
assistance  In  securing  employment. 

Two  weeks  later  a  reply  came  from  Secre- 
tary Shultz  to  the  president  of  the  Iron 
Workers  International  and  I  quote  frcxn  his 
letter:  "Because  of  the  nature  of  the  in- 
formation-gathering techniques  used  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  In  arriving  at  specific 
numbers  outlined  In  section  SB,  It  would 
be  impractical  to  i»ovlde  you  with  the 
names,  addresses  and  work  experience  data 
which  you  request." 

Tbis  Is  naily  bureaucracy  at  Its  best. 
And   It   seems   reasonable   to  suggest   that 
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th«  S«cnUkrj  ot  LiAbor  might  look  over  tb« 
Tin't-nn^ll"g  process  that  prev&Ut  in  lui 
department. 

Now.  tb«  PtUlAdelphla  PUn.  as  ouUined 
by  th0  ofOclai  documenu  r«le«iiie<l  by  lb* 
Deptu-tment  of  Labor  selling  up  these  quuLM 
or  percentage  targets.  wlU  make  no  conirl- 
buUon  to  Uhe  overall  problem  of  lncre<Lbing 
minority  group  representation  in  the  total 
Ltbor    force   In   the   area. 

A  comractor,  for  instance,  could  achie-. e 
L  >inpl;ance  by  an  arrangement  which  trans- 
fers minority  workers,  already  in  the  area 
work  force,  to  the  governmen:  contractors, 
because  the  Philadelphia  Plan  only  covers 
the  government  contracts,  without  in  any 
way  increasing  minority  participation  In  the 
trades 

For  instance,  the  first  years  quota  for  iron 
workers  under  this  plan  is  S  percent. 

Smc«  the  plan  went  into  etTect  five  or  six 
months  ago.  there  has  been  one  govern- 
ment  contract  and  that  government  con- 
tract caUt  for  5  percent  of  the  Iron  workers 
to  be  minority  memt>er8.  This  means  this 
Job  wlU  take  70  workers,  so  5  percent  of  70 
workers  comae  to  3>-i  workers  This  Job  could 
be  manned  from  the  hundreds  of  iron  work- 
ers that  are  available  and  even  If  you  look 
to  the  strictly  structural  local  union,  where 
there  are  Ifl  minority  workers,  they  would 
more  than  fill  the  government  requirement. 

Suppose  they  were  not  available.  Where 
would  the  contractor  go  to  fulfill  his  com- 
mitment under  this  contract.  If  they  were 
not  araUable  Ln  the  field  where  he  U  deal- 
ing with  the  union  involved.  Would  he  go 
out  in  the  street  and  say,  to  the  first  young 
Negro  that  oomes  along.  "Say.  are  you  a 
structural  Iron  worker?  Would  you  like  to  be? 
Do  you  think  you  could  be  a  structural  Iron 
worker?'   This   is  complete   nonsense 

Of  course,  be  can  achieve  compliance  with- 
out putting  anybody  on  the  Job  by  making 
what  is  called  a  "good  faith  effort. "  Now.  a 
good  faith  effort  could  mean  a  telephone 
call  to  some  source — mayb*  to  the  Urban 
League,  maybe  to  one  of  the  employment 
agenctee.  maybe  to  one  of  the  groups  trying 
to  help  minority  groups,  maybe  to  the  union 
And  If  they  fall  to  come  up  with  a  qualified 
minority  group  representative,  then  the  con- 
tractor has  played  his  part  and  this  would 
be  conaldered  good  faith 

The  only  sound  method  to  bring  minority 
representatives  Into  the  skilled  construc- 
tion trade  la  the  comprehensive  program  out- 
lined by  the  Building  Trades  and  backed  up 
In  every  way  by  the  ATL-CIO  That  Is  the 
apprenticeship  program,  the  Inviting  Into 
the  unions  of  the  qualified  Journeymen  un- 
der the  same  terms  as  anyone  else  and  up- 
grading those  already  employed  in  the  build- 
ing trades  at  a  lower  category  This  would 
take  care  of  those  who  are  above  what  we 
call  apprenticeship  age. 

The  Philadelphia  Plan  Is  directed  solely 
to  construction,  sponsored  and  financed  In 
some  way  by  the  federal  government  It 
can  be  applied  only  on  a  Job  basis,  which 
means.  In  some  cases,  employment  for  a  few 
months  It  would  not  bring  a  single  minority 
worker  Into  the  area  labor  force  If  you  want 
to  help  these  minority  people  get  Into  these 
Jobs,  you  have  got  to  get  them  into  the  area 
force  In  this  city  there  are  thousands  of 
building  trades  mechanics  They  are  here. 
The  contractors  know  they  are  here  The 
unions  know  that  they  are  here  and  there  are 
some  non-union  people,  of  course  But  they 
are  here  and  they  are  available  And  this  is 
the  establishment.  If  you  want  to  put  it  that 
way  This  la  where  you  have  got  to  get  the 
minority  workers,  into  that  group,  so  that 
they  will  be  available  for  employment  when 
it  comes  along  Just  the  same  as  anyone  else. 

Bven  Secretary  Schulta,  after  slnglnf  the 
praises  of  this  Plan,  recognized  Its  limita- 
tions Just  a  few  days  ago  and  he  strongly 
endorsed  what  he  called  an  area-wide  multi- 
employer program.   This   is   what    we   have. 


This  is  what  Outreach  Is  and  this  Is  financed 
by  Uncle  Sam.  The  Latwr  Department  is 
spending  the  money  for  this  Outreach  Pro- 
gram   It  la  there. 

But.  It  was  started  under  a  previous  Ad- 
mlnLstration.  It  started  under  a  different 
Secretary  of  Labor  and,  of  course,  it  doesn't 
ha-.e  the  a--.ractlon  of  being  something  that 
can  be  attributed  to  this  Administration 

And  when  we  contemplate  the  record  of 
this  Administration  in  the  civu  rights  field, 
the  softening  on  Voters"  R'.ghts.  delayed  de- 
segregation of  the  schools  In  the  South,  the 
attempt  to  put  Strom  Thormonds  baby  on 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  cutting  back  of  pro- 
grani.i  that  cauld  be  helpful  to  the  black 
community— u  would  seem  that  this  attempt 
to  u^  the  Building  Trades  as  a  whipping 
boy  Could  be  designed  to  give  the  Nixoa  Ad- 
ministration a  lew  brownie  p<}tnts  to  oH-^et 
The.r  short-c  jniings  in  the  cIvU  rights  area  as 
a  whole. 

There  Is  a  r.ither  strange  coniraat  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  ex- 
pressed in  an  interview  Ju&t  about  three  days 
ago  He  pointed  with  pride  to  the  Increased 
minority  employment  In  the  three  big  tex- 
tile glanu  In  the  CaroUnas-J  P  Stevens. 
Burllogton  and  Dan  River  Mills  And  they. 
of  course,  they  have  no  Philadelphia  Plan 
for  them.  They  have  what  they  call  a  Uttle 
persuasion.  They  got  a  promise  that  they 
would  try  to  do  something  So  the  report 
came  In.  In  six  months,  minority  employ- 
ment in  the  mills  of  these  groups — maybe 
40  or  60  but  controlled  by  theM  three  com- 
panies— had  risen  nine  tenths  of  one  percent, 
reaching  an  overall  ratio  as  of  September  30 
of  18  3  percent  under  the  pressure  of  the 
Labor  Department. 

Big  deal.  They  came  up  to  18  3  percent  In 
their  employment  of  minority  groups.  This 
could  be  compared  to  the  employment  in 
Philadelphia  of  the  building  trades  of  over 
30  percent  of  tnlnority  groups. 

But.  this  doesn't  mean  anything  becauae 
they  attacked  the  Building  Trades  figures  as 
being  meaningless — oh.  they  are  true  but 
they  are  meaningless — because  the  ratio  Ls 
much  lower  when  you  make  a  separate  assess- 
ment ot  the  highly  skilled  workers  In  the 
upper  brackets. 

Well,  that  la  what  ws  are  talking  about 
and  that  la  true  But  u  would  seem  reason- 
able to  expect  that  the  same  logic  would 
apply  to  the  textile  giants  of  North  and 
South  Carolina:  that  a  survey  could  be 
made  by  the  Department  to  find  out  how 
many  black  faces  are  to  be  found  In  the 
skilled  crafts  In  the  textile  Industry  and  to 
whom  the  Philadelphia  Idea  could  apply  be- 
cause of  the  huge  contracts  these  people  get 
from  the  federal  government.  Well,  that  Isn't 
done.  They  don't  break  down  the  figures. 
They  take  the  whole  thing  en  masse  and  If 
you  took  the  whole  thing  en  masse,  the 
building  trades  would  be  number  one  In 
this  area  In  the  entire  country. 

Nobody,  nobody  would  be  ahead  of  them — 
no  manufacturers,  no  industrial  set  up,  not 
the  auto  workers  or  anyone  else.  The  build- 
ing trades  would  be  number  one 

And  what  does  that  mean?  That  means 
that  the  building  trades  of  this  country 
have  provided  more  Jobs  for  more  minority 
people  at  manual  occupations  at  high  wages 
than  any  other  industry  In  this  country. 

Still,  they  try  to  make  a  whipping  boy 
out  of  them  because  the  percentage  of  the 
skilled  trades  Is  not  as  high  as  they  would 
like  to  see  It.  Well,  we  would  like  to  see  It 
higher  And  the  unions  In  the  skUie<r^rades 
are  doing  what  they  can  to  make  It  higher. 
But  U  they  take  the  bulkUng  iKdea  and 
say,  oh.  we  dont  want  to  talk  about  labor- 
ers, we  don't  want  to  talk  about  plasterers, 
we  don't  want  to  talk  about  bricklayers,  we 
dont  want  to  talk  about  anybody  where  the 
percentage  Is  good.  We  only  want  to  talk 
about  those  fellows  Uk«  the  plumber  and  the 
Iron  worker.  Well,  why  not  try  that  on  Mr. 


J  P.  Stevens?  Why  not  try  that  on  Dan 
River  Mills?  And  Burlington  Industry?  Why 
not  break  them  down  and  find  out  how  many 
white  faces  are  at  the  top  and  how  many 
black  faces  are  at  the  top — among  the  skilled 
mechanics  and  the  supervisory  help. 

No.  this  would  not  fit  In  with  the  South- 
ern strategy.  I  am  afraid. 

We  welcome  In  the  APL-CIO  any  plan  that 
win  increivse  the  number  of  minority  group 
people  In  the  highly  skilled  uades.  We  could 
use  them  We  need  them  The  Philadelphia 
Flan,  with  Its  Individual  contract  basU,  will 
make  no  contribution  whatsoever  toward 
that  end  because  it  Is  quite  possible  for  a 
contractor  to  fully  comply  with  its  commit- 
ments without  bringing  a  single  new  em- 
pijyee  Into  the  area-wide  Job  pool. 

Perhapa  the  greatest  drawback  to  the  plan 
is  that  It  diverts  attention  from  the  real 
solid  task  of  training  and  qualifying  mi- 
nority workers  for  a  permanent  place  In  the 
ranks  of  skilled  workers  who  are  available 
and  qualified  for  employment  on  all  the 
construction  work  In  an  area,  not  Just  the 
federally-financed  work. 

So  I  can  say  to  you  we  don't  like  this  plan 
We  feel  It  is  political  In  nature.  We  feel  that 
It  was  set  forth  on  the  basis  of  very  poor 
Information.  We  are  quite  sure  that  it  served 
Its  purpose  when  It  got  the  Madison-Avenue 
publicity  Job  that  was  done  on  it.  We.  of 
course,  will  have  to  watch  It  and  see  bow 
It  goes  We  won't  get  In  Its  way.  We  know  It 
will  fall  of  lU  own  dead  weight. 

In  the  meantime,  we  expect  to  move  for- 
ward on  the  plan  that  we  have.  We  make  no 
apology  for  our  attitude  and  our  work  In 
this  field.  We  make  no  attempt  to  deny  that 
there  was  discrimination  In  unions — lots  of 
unions  In  this  country:  that  the  trade  union 
movement  In  this  country  really  Is  a  picture 
of  the  whole  country.  We  have  southern 
members.  We  have  members  with  all  sorts  of 
prejudices,  not  Just  prejudice  against  the 
color  of  a  person's  skin.  And  we  have  unions 
that  have  lived  in  the  fear  of  unemployment; 
fear  of  abort  work  all  their  lives. 

Tou  know,  my  union  when  I  was  a  young 
man,  discriminated  against  everybody.  It  had 
an  even-handed  policy  of  discrimination — 
they  wouldn't  take  anybody  In. 

Well,  that  has  been  changed.  Times  change. 

And  what  was  the  reason?  Certainly  no 
prejudice  of  any  kind.  They  were  sharing  the 
work  that  was  available.  And  the  work  that 
was  available  didn't  give  them  very  much 
work. 

If  they  got  laid  oS  In  September,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  speculative  building  year, 
they  didn't  go  to  work  until  the  following 
March  And  they  didn't  like  to  see  new  people 
coming  Into  the  union  with  whom  they 
would  have  to  share  an  amount  of  work  that 
was  not  sufficient  for  even  those  that  were, 
at  the  time.  In  the  union.  So,  of  course,  they 
discriminated  against  anyone  and  everyone. 

Well,  those  unions  today  have  plenty  of 
members  In  the  minority  groups.  They  are 
training  them,  training  more  and  they  are 
going  to  continue  to  do  this.  Despite  what 
anyone  else  may  feel,  we  feel  kind  of  keenly 
about  this  Philadelphia  Plan.  It  was  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Department  of  Labor  un- 
der a  presidential  order.  There  was  never  a 
hearing.  There  was  never  an  Investigation. 
There  was  never  a  complaint.  All  there  was, 
was  an  Administration  determination  of 
guilt — that  the  Building  Trades  unions  In 
Philadelphia  were  guilty  of  discrimination. 

We  resent  that. 

However,  I  am  not  going  to  worry  much 
about  the  plan  because  I  know  It  won't  work 
and  I  get  the  Impression  that  Insofar  as  the 
sponsors  are  concerned.  It  has  about  served 
lu  purpose  so  far — It  got  on  the  front  page 
and  got  a  lot  of  good  notice. 

We  will  watch  the  developments.  But,  In 
the  meantime,  we  are  going  to  push  forward 
on  the  plana  that  we  have  to  bring  new  ap- 
prentices Into  this  field,  to  upgrade  those  who 
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are  already  working  at  the  trade  at  one  of 
these  lower- paid  Jobs — and  lower-paid  at  97 
an  hour.  Is  not  too  much  lower-paid.  And  we 
are  going  to  try  and  upgrade  those  who  have 
some  knowledge  and  have  had  some  experi- 
ence and  see  If  we  can't  bring  them  Ln  as 
Journeymen. 

We  are  going  to  push  forward  with  that 
program  and  we  will  Just  keep  a  wary  eye 
on  the  Philadelphia  Plan. 

Thank  you. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  I-OLLOWIMG  THE 
SPEECH    BT    AFI^-CIO    PRESIDENT    GEORGE    MEANT 

Mr  Meauy.  what  If  the  Philadelphia  Plan 
survives  all  legal  tests?  Will  the  Building 
Trades  then  change  apprentice  plans  for  all? 

A.  Of  course  the  Building  Trades  will  not 
change  their  apprentice  plans.  It  would  be 
ridiculous  to  throw  out  a  plan  that  has 
brought  In  5.000  apprentices  In  a  couple  of 
years  and  Is  bringing  them  In  In  Increasing 
numbers  every  month.  And  bringing  them 
Into  the  mainstream — bringing  them  into  the 
area  groups — available  for  all  Jobs.  Why 
should  we  do  away  with  It?  If  the  Phila- 
delphia Plan  works  and  I  don't  think  It  will. 
It  will  work  alongside  of  this.  It  wont  dis- 
place It  by  any  means.  For  the  Philadelphia 
Plan  only  applies  to  government  Jobs. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Administration 
purposely  set  up  a  confrontation  setting  a 
20'i  black  quota  at  the  same  time  It  called 
for  75'",  cutback  In  federal  construction? 
Wouldnt  this  create  Job  fears  among  white 
workers  and  build  false  hop>e8  among  blacks? 

A.  Well,  I  dont  know  If  It  was  deUberate 
but,  of  course,  the  two  definitely  go  together. 
I  think  that  the  Administration  and  the 
Labor  Department  In  particular  was  playing 
on  this  popular  misconception  about  the 
evils  In  the  Building  Trades.  I  think  they  had 
a  convenient  whipping  boy  and  I'm  con- 
vinced that  this  was  ein  attempt  to  offset  the 
Administration's  very,  very  poor  record  on 
civil  rights — a  very  bad  record  over  the  last 
year — by  taking  a  crack  at  the  Building 
Trades. 

Q.  Why  does  it  take  five  years  to  train  a 
craftsman  In  the  building  trades  when  the 
Air  Force  found  it  can  take  a  boy  off  the 
farm  and  train  him  to  be  a  bomber  and 
navigator  in  six  months? 

A.  Well.  It  takes  much  more  knowledge 
to  be  an  all  around  plumber  than  It  takes 
to  be  a  navigator. 

Q.  Tou  may  have  given  this  answer  already, 
I'm  not  sure,  Mr.  Meany — you  mentioned  the 
unions'  Outreach  program  started  sometime 
ago.  How  has  It  worked  out?  Any  figures? 

A.  I  quoted  those  figures — 5,300  or  so  as 
of  the  end  of  November  with  all  but  300 — 
4,900  odd  from  the  Building  Trades  and  of 
those,  3,900  from  the  so-called  high  skilled 
trades.  And  it  is  growing  every  month. 

Q.  Many  liberal,  pro-labor  senators  voted 
for  the  Philadelphia  Plan,  namely  Javlts, 
Ribicoir,  Hart,  McOovem,  Qrlinn,  Muskle, 
Scott — how  do  you  explain  their  misunder- 
standing? 

A.  They  had  no  misunderstanding.  They 
were  quite  aware  of  what  they  were  doing. 
But  they  were  faced  with  a  threat,  not  only 
of  a  Presidential  veto,  but  they  were  also 
faced  with  the  threat  that  they  were  not 
going  to  be  allowed  to  go  home  for  Christ- 
mas. That  was  a  very,  very  strong  threat. 

Q.  If  I  can  change  the  subject  (or  one 
moment,  Mr.  Meany.  What  ramification.  If 
any,  do  you  see  for  organized  labor  as  a 
result  of  the  Tablonski  assassination? 

A.  Well,  I  know  nothing  about  the  assassi- 
nation. I  regret  it.  It  was  a  vicious  act  that 
I  can't  understand.  But  I  would  say  that 
there  will  be  an  Investigation  at  some  kind 
by  committees  of  Oongresa — not  to  try  to 
find  out  anything  about  Tablonski  and  the 
United  Mine  Workers  but  to  see  If  there  Isn't 
a  good  excuse  to  put  some  new  screws  to 
labor. 

Q.  Tou  mentioned  the  Interview  with  Mr. 
Shultz  over  the  weekend.  He  Indicated  Mr. 


Nixon  will  prepare  an  overhaul  or  elimina- 
tion of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  and  changes 
In  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  In  dealing  with  major 
disputes.  What  were  your  reactions  to  these 
proposals? 

A.  Well,  my  reaction  is  that  the  three  Presi- 
dents that  preceded  Mr.  Nixon  made  the  same 
type  of  statement  sometime  in  their  Admin- 
istration and  we  are  still  here.  We  will  see 
what  comes  over  to  the  Hill.  We  will  take  a 
good  look  at  it. 

Q.  A  shipping  question.  The  shipping  in- 
du.stry  wants  many  new  merchant  ships  in 
a  hurry.  Would  American  labor  unions  go 
along  with  building  some  U.S.  ships  In  for- 
eign yards  to  rebuild  the  American  fleet  in 
a  hurry? 

A.  I  think  that  that  question  would  have 
to  be  answered  by  the  unions  in  the  shipping 
field.  I  do  know  that  the  American  fleet  needs 
to  be  rebuilt.  When  you  talk  about  building 
in  a  hurry,  you  are  talking  about  building 
30  large  ships  a  year.  I'm  quite  sure  that  the 
American  shipyards  could  take  care  of  them. 
I  don't  see  any  necessity  for  going  to  foreign 
shipyards  for  that.  Now.  I  don't  know  what 
the  unions'  attitude  would  be.  but  tbtit  would 
be  my  attttude. 

Q.  IX>es  George  Wallace  still  appeal  to 
trade  union  voters  as  much  as  In  the  last 
Presidential  election? 

A.  Well,  I'm  hopeful  that  he  appeals  to 
them  Just  about  as  much  as  he  did  when  he 
got  to  Eaectlon  Day. 

Q.  Ctm  you  honestly  state  that  the  minor- 
ities have  shared  In  the  great  pay  raises  of 
construction  workers? 

A.  I  can  honestly  state  that  the  minorities 
have  not  shared  because  they  have  not  been 
in  construction  work  to  the  extent  that  they 
should  be.  But  those  who  are  in  got  the 
same  share  as  anyone  else.  Now  I  hope  that 
we  get  more  In  so  that  they  can  share  in 
these  pay  raises. 

Q.  In  general  terms,  what  can  union  leader- 
ship do  to  diminish  on-the-job  friction  be- 
tween white  and  Negro  laborers? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  That  is  something 
you  have  got  to  leave  to  the  good,  common 
sense  of  the  people  involved.  I  see  no  friction 
In  union  leadership.  We  have  plenty  of  peo- 
ple, both  blacks  and  whites,  in  the  offices  of 
unions  here — in  our  own  offices.  This  runs  to 
the  conduct  and  behavior  of  individuals.  All 
we  can  do,  I  suppose.  Is  preach  the  idea  of 
working  together  with  these  people  as  an 
official  policy  of  the  American  trade  union 
movement. 

Q.  What  are  the  odds  that  Paul  Hall  of  the 
Seafarers  International  will  succeed  you  as 
head  of  the  APL-CIO? 

A.  I'd  say  they  are  pretty  long. 

Q.  What  Is  the  AFL-CIO  policy  toward  local 
Building  Trades  Councils  who  refuse  to  co- 
operate with  Outreach  programs  beyond 
token  acceptance? 

A.  Well,  that  will  have  to  be  handled  by 
the  various  Internationals.  I  can  say  the  In- 
ternationals have  made  their  policies  clear 
and  naturally  whatever  action  they  take 
would  have  to  be  under  their  constitutions. 
I'm  quite  sure  that  none  of  these  interna- 
tionals are  going  to  stand  for  any  local  union 
getting  In  the  way  of  this  program.  That  is 
their  attitude — that  Is  their  sentiment. 

Q.  A  question  on  the  Middle  East.  Tou  re- 
cently made  a  speech  attacking  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers'  new  Middle  Bast  policy  against 
Israel  u  being  tied  to  American  banking  and 
Investments  In  oU.  Can  you  name  names? 

A.  Well,  when  I  made  the  statement  I 
named  some  names.  There  was  a  report  in 
the  press  that  there  was  an  Interview  In  the 
White  House  In  which  John  McCoy  was  pres- 
ent and  David  Rockefeller  and  that  they 
represented  banking  Interests  who  had  a 
tremendoiu  stake  In  Middle  East  oil.  I  took 
the  position  that  our  country  had  a  tre- 
mendoua  stake  In  that  area  of  the  world 
and  that  If  the  American  producers  needed 
Arabian  oil  then  the  Arabian  countries  also 
needed  American  cash.  It  would  be  a  two- 


way  street.  Now  I  mentioned  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller and  John  McCoy  because  they  had 
been  mentioned  in  the  press  and  over  the 
radio  and  there  had  been  no  denial.  Since 
I've  made  that  statement,  I  received  a  letter 
ter  from  David  in  which  he  said  that  I  mis- 
understood his  interest  there.  Well,  I'm  go- 
ing to  talk  to  him — maybe  I  did.  But  I  do 
know  that  we.  as  a  nation,  certainly  have  an 
interest  in  that  part  of  the  world.  We  have 
an  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  some  kind 
of  a  free  society  in  a  part  of  the  world  that 
has  known  so  little  of  freedom,  I  certainly 
object  very  much  to  our  State  Department, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  British,  sitting  down  to  give  away  some- 
thing that  the  Israelis  have.  I  think  that 
this  thing  has  got  to  be  settled  by  the  Israelis 
and  the  Arabs  sitting  down.  And  I  think  the 
best  contribution  our  country  could  make — 
not  to  set  up  any  terms — not  to  make  any 
unilateral  suggestions — but  Just  Insist  that 
the  big  powers  of  the  world  tell  the  Arabs 
and  the  Israelis  to  sit  down.  I  think  that  is 
where  11  has  got  to  be  settled. 

Q.  What  can  unions  do  to  stem  the  on- 
rush of  inflation? 

A.  Well,  we  look  at  this  Inflation  as  a 
profit  inflation.  'We've  got  good  sound  docu- 
mentation on  that.  We  know  that  each  time 
our  people  come  up  to  renew  contracts,  they 
merely  are  trying  to  restore  what  has  been 
taken  away  from  them  by  Increased  prices 
since  the  la:t  contract.  I  have  no  solution, 
I'm  no  economist.  I  don't  see  the  present 
policy  doing  the  Job.  I  think  that  we're  get- 
ting to  the  jxiint  where,  within  a  short  time. 
we  may  see  a  very  strange  phenomenon — a 
recession  and  Inflation  at  the  same  time. 
That's  going  to  take  a  lot  of  doing  but  it 
looks  like  Nixon  may  be  able  to  do  It. 

Q.  Before  I  ask  the  final  question,  sir,  I 
would  like  to  add  to  your  collection  of  cer- 
tificates of  appreciation.  Mr.  Meany  last  had 
one  when  he  spoke  here  In  June  of  1967,  but 
here  Is  another  certificate  of  appreciation, 
sir,  for  your  appearance  here  today  and  for 
all  of  you  services  to  correspondents  over  the 
years. 

A.  Thank  you. 

Q.  Someone  Just  asked:  does  your  choice 
of  apparel  today  Indicate  your  belief  that 
you  hold  a  blue  collar  Job.  In  case  It  does, 
I'm  presenting  you  with  a  blue  tie  of  the 
National  Press  Club. 

A.  "niank  you,  very  much.  Thank  you. 

Q.  And  the  final  question.  As  an  artist, 
how  do  you  rate  Phryne  the  beautiful  Athe- 
nian on  the  wall  of  the  main  loxmge  of  the 
National  Press  Club? 

A.  I  didn't  even  see  It. 


UNSUPPORTED  ANSWERS  TO  QUES- 
TIONN  AIRES  RELATIVE  TO 

TITLE  I 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hagan).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Qure)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Per- 
kins) had  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  results  of  a  questionnaire  he 
had  sent  out  to  schools  across  the  coim- 
try.  I  understand  similar  questionnaires 
will  be  inserted  in  the  Record  each  day 
as  we  go  along. 

I  wish  to  take  this  time  to  ix>int  out 
to  my  colleagues  that,  as  we  look  through 
the  answers  to  those  questions,  we  really 
do  not  learn  very  much  about  the  way 
title  I  funds  have  been  utilized.  Tlie 
charge  is,  as  the  last  question  incncates, 
that  Increased  fundings  cannot  be  effec- 
tively utilized. 

I  also  have  heard  the  charge  many 
times  from  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
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Disadvantaged  Chiidrfii  and  from  some 
other  grroups  who  have  looked  at  title  I 
that  we  have  not  seen  the  kind  of  results 
that  should  have  been  expected  from 
title  I  funds 

I  have  looked  over  the  questions  and  re- 
sponses which  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky asked  me  to  look  at.  I  should  like 
to  speak  about  some  of  the  answers  to 
those  questiotis  which  I  do  not  feel  ade- 
quately answer  the  charges 

For  example,  let  us  consider  the  re- 
sponse of  Orville  M  Bailey  of  Lauderdale 
County,  Florence.  Ala  when  he  was 
a.sked  the  question 

Do  you  regard  your  pres-tnt.  tip  I  pro^jrams 
■w.  effective  in  meetlna:  spetliil  e<luc»tlon 
iii-eds  of  educft'v-inar.y  d'.'^atlvaii'aijed  chil- 
dren'' 

His  answer  was 

Yes  Studies  and  reseitrrh  tl»'i4  relative  u> 
■.ervices  and  activl'.les  m  aur  K>:al  svsieni 
mdkate  great  progress  of  pupils  partlclpa'iiig 
m  Title  I  activities,  projcress  to  the  extent 
a'-hleved  impossible  without  these  supple- 
mentary programs  and  services  Items  which 
are  hard  to  measure  such  .v^  afitude  toward 
school,  a  pupils  image  of  himself  and  his 
opportunities,  etc  .  have  t>een  emphasized 
with  remarkable  pro^fre&s  hv\i\?  a<!.lev«l 

That  Is  pretty  much  the  answer 
throughout  Reallj-  the  answer  through- 
out ts  "Yes  " 

However,  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  substantiating  evidence  such  as  the 
number  of  children  who  are  readmg  at 
grade  level  now  as  compared  to  those  who 
were  reading  at  grade  level  before  the 
title  I  program  started,  or  a  report  of 
the  general  Improvement  in  readmg  that 
would  Indicate  what  has  been  achieved. 
We   should   Uke  a   look   not   only   at 
the  Improvement  in  childrens"  reading 
ability  but  also  at  their  Increased  knowl- 
edge. We  should  take  a  look  at  what  has 
happened    to    the    number   of   dropouts 
from  the  school,  and  the  number  who  go 
on  to  postsecondary  education  after  this 
program.  Also  we  should  have  compari- 
sons between  those  who  are  counted  in 
order  to  secure  the  money  and  those  on 
whom  the  money  is  expended  I  note  that 
Prank  P  Dixon,  coordinator  of  compen- 
satory education.  Las  Vegas.  Nev..  an- 
swered . 

Student*  aerviced  are  roughlv  only  13  ■• 
of  thoae  qualifying  .iccordlng  uo  Tl'le  I  regu- 
latloos. 

There  are  no  details  tliat  I  can  see  In 
any  of  these  questionnaires  as  to  the  re- 
sults of  their  programs.  We  would  expect 
the  ar\swers  to  all  these  questions  to  be 
yes,  l)ecause  I  imagine  if  the  answer  is  no, 
the  superintendent  would  probably  be 
fired,  and  they  would  probably  get  a 
superintendent  who  could  produce  the 
arwwers  desired 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  say 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  that  the 
title  I  resulta.  In  general,  have  been  sig- 
nificant since  the  enactment  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
I  am  sure  the  distinguished  gentleman 
will  a«ree  that  the  hearings  we  con- 
ducted last  year  were  extensive  and 
thorough.  He  sat  by  my  side,  and  the 


hearuyts  disclosed  the  tremendous  edu- 
cational opportunities  the  youngsters 
were  getting.  The  disadvantaged  young- 
sters were  benefiting,  and  sometimes  they 
had  cained  a  half  year  of  extra  knowl- 
edge within  a  years  period 

The  questionnaires.  I  feel,  speak  for 
themselves  I  reiterate  my  suggestion  and 
call  upon  Members  of  this  body  to  closely 
s^l•utlnlze  those  questionnaires  There  is 
no  other  group  of  people  to  whom  we  can 
turn  to  find  out  about  Uie  progress,  no 
people  who  would  know  more  than  the 
educators  and  school  superintendents 
themselves  If  we  cannot  trust  the  school 
suponntendenus  and  educators  who  are 
In  charge  of  the  .«;chool  programs  of  this 
country  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grarr.-s  then  there  is  no  one  that  can 
provide  us  with  the  answers 

But.  Mr  Speaker,  the  important  point 
as  I  .-^ee  it  is  that  98  questionnaires  out 
of  100  that  come  back  from  the  school 
sui>fiinUMidents  clearly  point  out  how 
the  programs  are  underfunded  There 
has  been  a  loss  of  funds  since  1968.  The 
funds  dipped  in  1969  and  dipped  again 
in  1970  If  we  give  them  all  the  money 
that  IS  at  suke  in  this  HEW  appropria- 
tion bill  under  title  I,  we  will  only  be  re- 
storing the  expenditure  to  the  1968  level, 
considering  inflation  and  increased  costs 
of  school  services.  That  is  all  this  In- 
creased appropriation  does. 

If  the  President  does  veto  the  bill.  I 
personaUy  feel  It  is  absolutely  essential 
for  Members  of  this  body  to  override  the 
veto.  The  welfare  of  millions  of  students 
in  elementary  schools,  secondary  schools, 
vocational  schools,  and  coUeges  in  this 
country  Is  at  sUke.  We  are  financially 
strangling  all  levels  of  education. 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  the 
chairman  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  that  I  know  he  is  trying  to 
do  his  very  best  I  sat  beside  him  through 
the  long  hearmgs.  and  we  did  have  many 
people  at  the  hearings  I  say  this  not  as 
a  reflection  on  the  chairman  nor  as  a 
reflection  on  the  supermtendents.  but  I 
say  this  rather  because  we  have  not  had 
presented  to  us  the  kinds  of  facts  to  prove 
what  has  been  said 

Agam.  the  chairman  has  said  that  we 
heard,  from  long  hearings,  there  have 
been  tremendous  results  I  should  like 
to  see  what  those  results  are.  It  still 
bothers  me  that  we  find  children  today, 
say  in  the  second  grsule,  who  do  not 
reach  a  certain  reading  level,  do  not 
automatically  have  some  remedial  pro- 
grams made  available  for  them  It  seems 
to  me  we  ought  to  have  the  second, 
fourth,  and  sixth  grades  as  benchmarks. 
If  the  children  are  not  at  the  grade 
level  and  do  not  receive  remedial  help, 
they  will  probably  never  achieve  the  edu- 
cation they  need. 

It  Is  Impossible  for  a  young  person  to 
get  an  adequate  education  if  he  or  she 
cannot  read.  If  a  person  learns  to  read 
well,  he  can  educate  himself.  A  number 
of  people  who  never  went  to  school  be- 
yond high  school,  and  in  fact  some  who 
did  not  finish  high  school,  have  edu- 
cated themselves  extremely  well. 

One  of  the  key  advantages  is  that  they 
learned  to  read  Few  people  have  made 
it  without  learning  to  read 

I  know  the  other  parts  of  education 


are  necessary,  so  that  the  dLsadvantaged 
child  will  no  longer  be  disadvantaged, 
but  It  is  difficult  to  reach  them  If  they 
cannot  read 

I  should  like  to  see  the  results.  One 
of  the  thincs  has  to  be  how  many  chil- 
dren are  reading  at  grade  level  now  as 
compared  to  before  the  title  I  progrsun 
If  schools  cannot  show  they  are  doinn 
b.ttcr.  then  there  is  something  wronw. 
despite  all  the  assurances. 

It  .s  not  whether  we  might  believe 
the  money  is  well  exiiended.  Too  many 
people  are  saying  ;t  was  not  well  ex- 
pended, as  the  questionnaire  implies. 

I  want  to  read  down  through  here 
some  of  the  answers  that  were  given.  I 
am  not  questioning  them  as  though  they 
weie  untrue.  I  just  say  they  have  not 
produced  the  kinds  of  facts  on  which 
we  can  make  our  judgment. 

Look  .u  the  response  of  Thomas  L. 
lee.  superintendent.  Tucson  No.  1, 
Tucson,  Ariz.  His  answer  is.  as  to  whether 
their  title  I  programs  have  been  eHec- 
tivc: 

Aa  effective  aa  poeslble  with  the  limited 
funds  available  CoaU  continue  to  rla«  and 
funds  continue  to  bt  cut  back. 

That  does  not  tell  us  anything. 

Next  is  George  Alice  Motley,  superin- 
tendent, Menifee  Coimty  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, Frenchburg,  Ky.  His  answer  to 
the  question  is  just  the  word  "yes,"  with 
no  elaboration  at  all. 

C.  B.  Garrison,  superintendent.  Pine 
Blufl  District  No.  3.  Pine  Blufl.  Ark.  His 
answer  is: 

Yes.  within  the  limit  of  the  present  in- 
adequate funding. 

Henry  R.  Evans.  Russell  Independent 
School.  Russell.  Ky.  His  answer  Is  just 
■  Yes."  with  no  elaboration. 

William  A.  Doyle.  San  Jose  Unified, 
San  Jose.  Calif.  His  answer  Is: 

Yes:  and  we  have  test  data  to  prove  it 

I  should  like  to  see  that  test  data.  That 
is  what  I  am  driving  at.  He  says  he  has 
It.  I  believe  it  Is  really  unfair  to  the 
people  In  education  that  we  have  not 
had  presented  to  us  the  results  of  that 
test  data 

I  am  convinced  that  with  the  expend- 
iture of  better  than  a  billion  dollars  a 
year,  schools  could  not  help  themselves 
but  do  something  good.  I  should  like  to 
see  the  test  results  as  to  what  good  wm 
accomplished. 

I  am  convinced  also  that  school  sys- 
tems have  done  more  than  just  spend 
the  money  where  they  could  not  help 
but  do  some  good.  I  believe  some  of  them 
must  have  some  outstanding  exemplary 
programs.  If  they  do,  we  ought  to  know 
about  it  and  to  see  the  results  that  have 
been  accomplished,  so  that  the  OfHce  of 
Education  and  the  State  departments  of 
education  and  the  Congress  can  point 
to  that  with  pride,  to  secure  some  addi- 
tional money  because  they  are  doing  that 
kind  of  a  Job.  and  also  to  help  publicize 
around  the  coimtry.  to  schools  which  are 
still  questioning  what  they  ought  to  do 
to  reach  the  disadvantaged  children,  to 
say.  'Here  is  where  great  results  were 
produced.  How  about  other  schools  going 
out  and  looking  at  those  programs  to  see 
if  your  money  cannot  be  expended  in 
that  way." 
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Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  certainly  want  to  re- 
quest my  distinguished  colleague  to  con- 
tinue to  read  these  questionnaires,  as  well 
as  our  hearings  last  session,  because  they 
require  a  reading,  in  my  judgment,  and 
di.'-close  many  exemplary  programs  in 
the  local  school  systems. 

If  there  is  anything  that  our  hearings 
proved  last  year,  it  was  the  fact  that  this 
program  has  tremendously  affected  the 
dropout  rate.  I  think  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Minnesota 

Mr.  QUIE.  Could  the  gentleman  pre- 
sent for  the  record 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  think  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Minnesota  will 
agree 

Mr.  QUIE.  Could  the  gentleman  pre- 
sent the  results  of  these? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  will 
agree  that  they  have  improved  consid- 
erably percentagewise  since  we  enacted 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  Educator  after  educator  who 
came  before  the  committee  made  that 
statement.  I  do  not  know  how  to  get  be- 
hind the  statement  of  the  educator  un- 
less we  ask  him  to  bring  in  the  books 
both  before  and  after,  the  ADA  records, 
and  put  it  down  in  black  and  white. 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  why  I  am  asking  for 
It. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  And  I  do  not  question 
the  integrity  of  an  educator  who  makes 
the  statement  that  this  program  im- 
proved the  dropout  rate  in  his  school. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  yield 
to  the  gentleman  for  a  few  moments. 

I  recall  back  In  World  War  n  there 
were  awards  given  in  agricultiu-e,  com- 
prising a  little  banner  with  a  letter  A  to 
show  that  a  farm  increased  production  in 
World  War  n.  I  know  one  individual  who 
got  an  A  because  he  doubled  his  pro- 
duction. Previously  he  had  one  rooster. 
Then  he  got  a  hen  and  doubled  his  pro- 
duction. 

So  If  the  statement  of  the  superin- 
tendent said  that  there  was  a  lower  drop- 
out rate  than  they  had  before,  I  would 
like  to  find  out  just  how  much  it  was. 
It  may  not  be  substantial  and  then  it 
may. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  had  all 
of  that  data  when  we  conducted  the 
hearings.  If  he  wanted  to  bring  In  the 
superintendent  and  question  him,  he  had 
the  opportunity,  because  they  had  the 
records  which  would  prove  conclusively. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Do  you  know  what  the  usual 
reaction  to  that  was?  They  responded 
that  reading  is  not  the  whole  thing.  That 
reading  is  not  the  only  thing  that  is 
Important.  I  want  to  see  any  specific  re- 
sults, because  everybody  knows  that 
reading  is  not  the  whole  answer.  Also 
we  know 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  am  talking  about  it 
across  the  board. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Actually  if  they  do  read 
now  a  little  better  and  tests  are  being 
conducted  and  are  available,  I  would  like 
to  see  them  put  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  They  are.  and  that  Is 
what  the  questionnaires  disclose  to  my 
good  friend. 


Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
chairman,  if  he  would,  compile  some  of 
that  data  and  give  it  to  us.  because  I 
have  been  reading  through  these  ques- 
tionnaires. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  that  I  will  select  some 
of  these  questlormaires  on  my  time  to- 
morrow and  I  request  that  the  gentle- 
man be  on  the  floor  and  discuss  this  very 
point.  Let  me  state  here  that  the  edu- 
cators throughout  America  and  all  the 
groups  that  came  before  our  committee 
last  year  in  our  lengthy  hearings  which 
we  held  gave  testimony  to  the  effect  that 
their  chief  obstacle  was  underfunding 
and  the  inordinate  delay  in  fimding. 
That  is  the  problem  here.  We  cut  back 
some  20  percent  since  1968  suid  scattered 
the  funds  very  thinly.  The  children  that 
you  mention  migrating  to  the  cities  are 
all  there.  The  questionnaire  discloses 
that.  They  can  only  take  care  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  disadvantaged.  That  is  the 
reason  why  we  should  work  to  override 
this  veto. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  go  on 
to  some  of  the  responses  and  I  will  look 
forward  to  looking  over  the  question- 
naires that  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky has  presented  today.  John  Crowe, 
the  director  of  grants  for  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  gave  an  answer  of  a  flat  "yes," 
with  no  elaboration  to  the  question 
about  the  effectiveness  of  this  title  I  pro- 
gram. Sidney  Boswell.  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Brunswick,  Ga.,  gave  the 
answer: 

Our  title  I  programs  are  showing  concrete 
results  In  meeting  the  needs  of  the  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  children  in  tlie  areas 
we  have  funds  for  implementation  for  these 
special  programs. 

So  what  I  would  like  to  have  presented 
to  us  are  these  concrete  results.  I  would 
like  to  see  what  the  tests  show  as  to 
what  the  concrete  results  are  because 
our  Judgment  has  to  be  made  on  the  ex- 
tent of  the  results. 

Now,  we  go  down  to  the  response  of 
Kendall  Hoggs,  superintendent,  Letcher 
County  Schools,  Whitesburg,  Ky. — and 
if  I  pronounce  any  of  these  names  wrong 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
can  correct  me  on  them.  And  in  Mr. 
Boggs  answer  he  ssiys: 

Yes.  without  question  In  our  district.  We 
have  received  national  recognition,  by  press 
and  other  media  on  doing  an  outstanding 
Job. 

I  think  that  is  tremendous.  I  think 
that  the  Congress  ought  to  know  this. 
Evidently  I  have  missed  some  of  the 
press  comments  and  the  comments  of 
other  media  on  the  outstanding  job.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  that  outstand- 
ing job  is,  because  I  would  like  to  help 
distribute  that  information  so  that 
some  other  schools  can  do  the  outstand- 
ing Job  that  that  Kentucky  school  did. 
And  what  I  am  doing  here  is  not  con- 
demning the  program  or  condemning  the 
money  that  is  being  spent.  As  I  said  yes- 
terday, so  far  as  spending  money  for  edu- 
cation. I  am  convinced  we  do  not  do 
enough  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  I  have  set  my  goal  as  to  the 
Federal  Government  spending  at  about 
25  percent  on  elementary  and  secondary 
educational  costs,  and  we  do  not  even 


get  up  to  10  percent  now.  So  you  can  see 
my  viewTX)int  on  it. 

I  shoiild  also  add  that  I  think  we  have 
a  serious  problem  of  inflation  in  this 
country,  and  the  President  has  that  to 
bear  in  mind  as  well  as  funding  educa- 
tion, and  that  turns  out  to  be  another 
question. 

But  let  us  go  on,  then,  to  James  T. 
Akers.  superintendent,  U.S.D.  No.  203. 
Kansas  City.  Kans.,  and  his  answer  is: 

Yes.  our  Title  I  program  has  t>een  a  real 
help  in  providing  needs  that  the  District 
regular  budget  could  not  provide  for. 

But  h?  does  not  say  what  they  are  do- 
ing. 

We  go  down  to  Dr.  Alvin  E.  Morris. 
Wichita  Public  Schools,  U.S.D.  259. 
Wichita,  Kans.  His  answer: 

Yes.  We  have  had  annual  evaluations  of 
our  Title  I  program.  The  results  have  shown 
a  consistent  pattern  of  progress  In  regard  to 
the  improvement  of  reading. 

So  here  again  they  have  conducted 
that  evaluation.  The  results  are  avail- 
able. I  would  like  to  have  somebody  pre- 
sent it  for  the  Record  so  that  we  can 
see  it. 

He  goes  on  to  say : 

About  50  percent  Is  spent  In  supportive 
programs  and  activities  that  have  contrib- 
uted to  pupil  educational  progress. 

This  must  mean  that  the  other  50  per- 
cent was  used  for  some  other  purpose, 
but  he  does  not  elaborate  on  it. 

Here  is  the  report  of  Beckham  Combs, 
superintendent,  Knott  Coimty  Schools. 
Hindman,  Ky.  His  answer  is: 

Yes,  through  special  reading  teachers, 
equipment,  teaching  supplies,  food  and  com- 
munity services. 

Well,  here  we  have  one  from  Ken- 
tucky who  says  specifically  what  they 
are  spending  the  money  on.  I  would  say 
that  this  is  helpful  to  us.  But,  he  has  not 
shown  us  any  of  the  results  of  the  special 
reading  programs,  teachers  and  equip- 
ment and  teachers'  supplies  for  provid- 
ing better  education,  but  at  least  I  would 
say  that  he  has  done  better  than  any  of 
the  others  have  done  in  giving  us  some- 
thing meaningful  to  look  at. 

Next,  Selma  W.  Black,  school  projects 
coordinator,  Portland  PubUc  School, 
Portland.  Maine.  Her  answer  is: 

Very  much  so.  Our  only  regret  Is  that  we 
c4innot  extend  services  to  more  children  or 
add  new  programs  desperately  needed. 

I  Wish  she  would  tell  us  what  they  are 
doing  and  how  effective  they  have  been. 

Then  we  have  an  interesting  response 
from  Lloyd  D.  Hatfeld,  South  Portland, 
Maine,  and  his  answer  is  no  surprise  but 
no  help: 

Absolutely,  only  we  need  more  funds. 

That  is  all  he  says. 

Then  Harding  J.  Stewart,  supervisor  of 
Federal  and  State  projects,  Springfield 
PubUc  Schools,  Springfield,  Mass.  His  an- 
swer is: 

Yes.  however,  the  funding  restrictions 
prevent  broader  and  greater  depth  in  imple- 
mentation. 

In  other  words,  he  says  he  does  not 
have  enough  money,  but  he  does  not  tell 
us  what  they  have  accomplished  with 
$700,000  to  $800,000,  which  they  have  re- 
ceived each  year  under  title  I. 
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Next  Is  Joel  A  Chapman.  Bolivar 
County  School.  District  in.  Shelby.  Mi&s 
His  answer  is    Yes."  and  no  elaboration 

Walton  Jones,  superintendent.  Morgan 
County.  West  Liberty.  Ky  Hus  answer  li-. 

No  due  to  insufflclent  funds  Due  to  this 
fact  we  are  unable  'm  enact  programs  tor  Fine 
Ar':.  and  Special  Programs  to  enrlth  the 
sMtdents  educational  nee<l5 

So  he  has  a  program  in  mind  that  he 
rannot  fund  He  does  not  say  what  he 
dc.e.>  fund  with  the  moiiev  he  does  ha\e 
amounting  to  $242  000  in  1968.  $221,000 
m  1969  and  $195,000  :ii  1970,  or  the  result;* 
of  those  progranis 

Next  Robert  Stm.son.  who  is  coordina- 
tor of  Federal  activities.  St  JaNeph 
School  District.  St  Joseph.  Mo.  And  his 
answer  is: 

ye.'^,  but  only  t^'  the  extent  that  we  can 
oper^ae  under  the  aniuunt  of  money  al- 
lotted and  ui'.Is  within  the  States  rigid 
ijiude'.me.-- 

I  wi.^h  he  would  elaborate  on  the  prob- 
ieiiLs  that  tliey  have  in  Missouri  with 
regard  to  .^ome  of  the  rigid  guidelines 
that  prevent  hun  from  doing  what  he 
wants  to  But  again  he  does  not  say  what 
he  Ls  doing  or  the  results  of  that 
program 

Next  is  Guj-  Car-.er  Independence.  Mo. 
He  does  not  say  wliether  he  is  the  super- 
intendent or  the  Loordinator  or  what  he 
I.-  But  lus  answer  is 

Yea  We  see  educational  growth  com- 

mensurate with  ablhty  and  home  environ- 
ment but  a-i  s'  I'ed  above  an  Important 
iiwtdf  Is  the  impr<.\ed  attitude  toward  learn- 
ing   .S»-e  a'tathed  lonimenu  ) 

Thase  attached  comments  are  not  in- 
cluded but  ihore  attached  comments  ' 
may  pronde  us  a  ith  the  results  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  was  alludmg 
to  earlier 

However.  Mr  Carter  uidicates  that 
educational  grow  th  is  only  commensurate 
with  ability  and  home  Improvement  and 
to  me  that  raises  questions;  Ls  not  title 
I  expected  to  raLse  young  people  above 
the  level  which  their  home  environment 
holds  them  and  can  the  schools  really 
know  the  real  ability  of  the  students? 

So  I  thinJt  that  that  is  not  an  adequate 
answer. 

The  next  us  from  John  Prasch  of  the 
Lincoln  Public  SchooLs.  Lincoln.  Nebr 

His  answer  to  the  question  about  t)ie 
need  of  title  I  programs  is 

Yes.  con-entrated  educational  effort  should 
continue  Tbe8«  programs  difficult  to  meas- 
ure objectively,  are  improving  the  attitudes 
of  disadvantaged  children  >tnd  their  laiiulles 
;n  m>  opinion 

His  answer  to  the  effectiveness  of  title 
I  programs  is: 

Yes.  I  am  convinced  we  ire  tneetuii;  the 
■tpeclal  education  needs  of  many  of  out  dl.i- 
jdvantaged  children.  With  more  funding  we 
could  do  l>etter.  however 

I  could  read  down  the  rest  of  these 
s»iving  similar  answers  that  we  see 
rhrou^'hout  But  my  point,  and  I  would 
like  to  reiterate,  is  that  we  ought  to  see 
the  results  of  the  use  of  this  money  and 
see  where  the  yoimg  people  now  are 
achieving  higher  educational  stamdards 
in  tbeir  school  sytem.  Just  because  the 
superintendents  who  answered  are  con- 
vinced does  not  mean  we  should  be  con- 


vinced without  the  facts  Too  many  out- 
side evaluators  are  not  convinced 

I  thmk  one  of  the  mam  keys  is  reading 
and  if  a  child  learns  to  read  better  be- 
catK->e  of  the.-e  promams  I  think  then  all 
the  other  problems  of  adju^tmeir.  will  be 
easier  tor  the  child  And  il  anybody 
wonder.*,  then,  sayiuu  reading  is  difficult 
to  test— there  are  reading  tests  available 
nuw  and  the  results  of  .such  tests  cuuld 
be  extremely  helptul  to  us 

I  also  know  that  some  cducat^r^  .uc 
very  fearful  that  if  we  start  produciir.; 
lest  results  that  mi^ht  lead  lo  national 
testiim— and  they  aie  concei  nen  ubur 
that 

But  I  believe  tliat  tlse  Conuie,-.  iu-e<ls 
to  know  some  answers  about  thi-  billions 
of  dollars  that  we  have  already  exptiulcd 
and  what  it  ha>  achieved  And  I  doubt 
that  we  would  ever  find  out  from  a  .-iiper- 
intendeiu  that  he  thought  that  a  pro- 
gram funded  by  the  Fedeial  Gove.n- 
ment  was  not  achievm.i  enoui^h  and  that 
we  should  not  be  si>endinK  money  any 
more  I  do  not  think  it  is  .turprismg  to 
have  them  say  that  we  need  nnic 
money— that  is  nothing  new  at  all  I 
think  tliat  we  need  to  see  conciete  re- 
sults before  we  can  say  that  more  money 
is  needed  than  the  admini>tratioii  re- 
quested so  more  children  can  achieve  a 
better  education  which  would  not  be  pos- 
sible without  tlie  additional  title  I 
money  If  we  could  have  that  I  think 
then  that  we  could  expect  to  see  substan- 
tially mcreased  funding  ui  tutun  years 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky Mr  PERKINS'  if  he  desires  me  to 
do  so 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  our  distinguished  colleague 
who  has  contributed  so  much  in  behalf 
of  educational  programs  on  the  statute 
books  that  the  questionnaires  are  satis- 
fying me  as  to  the  result  obtained  and 
that  the  achlevemenUs  in  the  adminis- 
tration under  title  I  have  been  outstand- 
ing. 

I  think  that  if  the  Members  m  tlii-> 
bodv  will  carefully  read  the  question- 
naires they  wUl  find  that  the  responses 
are  accurately  reporting  on  the  true 
facts  The  answers  to  those  question- 
naires are  certainly  authoriUtive  con- 
clusions, pointing  out  the  real  necessity 
for  additional  funds. 

Now.  I  do  not  know  how.  in  the  time 
available,  to  go  behind  98  favorable  re- 
sponses that  came  back  out  of  100  edu- 
cators. I.  myself,  am  .satusfied,  and  I 
think  the  vast  majority  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  will  be  satisfied,  with  these 
responses  But  I  wish  to  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  who  likes  to  ex- 
plore every  view  point  so  thoroughly,  that 
we  w  ill  conduct  hearings  and  let  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  call  any  of  these 
educators  he  wishes  to  call  and  ask  the 
educators  to  bring  with  tliem  the  at- 
tendance records  before  and  after  to 
show  how  the  droiwut  rate  has  been  af- 
fected and  the  test*  that  have  been  given 
to  measure  these  results  And,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  I  will  go  day  after  day 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  to  get  that  technical  material 
that  he  raises  a  question  about  presently. 
In  fact  the  gentleman  knows  full  well  he 
had  this  opportunity  and  the  committee 


in  fact  did  extetxsively  study  these  mat- 
ters in  our  hearings  last  year. 

But  the  real  point  in  issue  here  is  pro- 
viding additional   funds  to  really  make 
more  effective  these  special  educational 
programs  throughout  America.  I  do  not 
think  that  we  can  afford  to  be  swayed  by 
vague    doubts    when    we    have    in    the 
Record    already    conclusive    proof    that 
the    achievements    and    the    results   ob- 
tained have  been  tremendous.  But  I  do 
wish  to  give  my  distinguished  colleague 
assurance  that  I  shall  continue  to  look 
:mo  all  educational  programs  over  which 
otir  committee  hsis  jurisdiction  and  see 
that   the  gentleman  has  an  opportunity 
to  the  nth  degree  to  get  any  testimony 
necessary  to  satisfy  his  own  mind    I  am 
sure  that  98  out  of   100  educators  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  calls  will 
verify  the  statement  that  the  chief  ob- 
stacle to  more  progress  under  title  I  is 
the  lack  of  funds  and.  above  every  tiling 
el;  e  we  should  restore  these  funds  to  the 
1968  level   That  is  all  we  are  doing  here. 
Mr  QUIE.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  have  been  in  Congress  now  for  12 
years,  and  we  heard  educators  say  that 
12  years  ago,  and  to  that  extent  I  agree 
But  the  amount  expended  for  education 
m  the  last  12  years  from  all  sources  has 
doubled    Yet  we  hear  that  same  state- 
ment being  made.  So  I  would  like  to  see 
what  the  facts  are.  the  results  of  studies, 
and  determine  what  has  been  accom- 
plished with  a  billion  dollars  a  year  from 
title  I    I  would  like  to  know  that  so  I 
could  then  help  secure  money  in  the  areas 
where  It  will  do  the  greatest  amount  of 
good.  Otherwise  this  is  only  general  aid 
and  It  would  then  have  to  be  jusUfled  as 
such. 

HAIL  TO  THE  KANSAS  CITY  CHIEFS 

Mr  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.' 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  January  19,  when  the  House 
convened  after  the  holiday  recess,  you 
were  good  enough  to  recognize  me 
among  the  first  under  the  1 -minute  rule 
which  gave  me  the  exceptional  opportu- 
iilty  to  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
Kansas  City  Chiefs,  a  portion  of  whose 
home  city  it  is  my  honor  and  privilege  to 
represent,  are  the  new  champions  of  the 
football  world. 

Then,  yesterday,  under  a  special  order, 
speaking  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  re- 
counted for  the  benefit  of  the  member- 
ship and  to  perpetuate  for  the  Record 
the  concensus  of  what  constituted  the 
highlighUs  of  the  Chiefs-Vikings  contest 
and  what  the  experts  have  concluded 
were  the  key  plays  of  that  great  game. 
Perhaps  my  own  analysis  may  have  been 
somewhat  slanted  In  favor  of  the  Chiefs 
but  I  honestly  tried  to  be  as  objective  as 
humanly  possible  under  tr>ing  circum- 
stances. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  asking  to 
perpetuate  for  the  Record  some  accounts 
of  that  great  championship  game  In  New 
Orleans  as  written  by  tlie  members  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star  sports  staff  and 
other  newspapers  In  our  congressional 
district  which  are  published  in  metro- 
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polltan  Kansas  City  and  its  adjoining 
area. 

On  Monday  morning,  January  12,  the 
Kansas  City  Times,  which  is  the  morning 
edition  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  with 
headlines  2  Inches  high  all  the  way 
across  the  top  of  the  paper  proclaimed 
"Chiefs  Champions  of  the  World,"  and 
as  a  second  headline,  "Sing:  'We're  No. 
1  In  Celebration.'  "  There  was  an  excel- 
lent r^sum^  of  the  game  by  Bill  Rich- 
ardson, a  member  of  the  Star's  sports 
staff  and  then  a  story  of  the  Jubilant 
Kansas  City  fans  celebrating  Sunday 
night  In  the  French  Quailer  of  New 
Orleans. 

In  the  regular  sports  section  the  big 
headline  was  "Super  Chiefs  Ambush 
Minnesota."  Our  distinguished  Joe  Mc- 
Guir,  the  Star's  sports  editor,  writing 
from  New  Orleans,  told  the  story  that 
Hank  Stram  had  found  vindication  for 
his  football  system.  On  the  same  page, 
Gary  D.  Warner,  a  member  of  the  Star's 
sports  staff,  authored  a  story  entitled 
"Chief's  Happy  for  Selves  and  Len  Daw- 
son," and  on  the  same  page  was  an 
article  by  the  Associated  Press  entitled 
"Stenerud  Was  Tense."  Actually,  the 
only  real  Viking  on  the  field  was  the 
Chief's  Jan  Stenerud,  a  native  of  Norway. 

Over  on  another  page  was  an  article 
by  Joe  McOuff  whose  headline  certainly 
portrayed  the  really  big  story  of  the 
game,  headed  "Len  Dawson  Triumphs 
Despite  Advei-sity."  And,  then,  an  article 
by  Dick  Wade,  associate  sports  editor  for 
the  Star,  entitled  "Vikings  Give  Pull 
Credit  to  the  Chiefs." 

While  every  one  of  these  well-written 
articles  mentioned  above  are  deserving 
of  Inclusion  In  this  permanent  Record,  I 
shall  not  Include  their  content  verbatim. 
Instead,  at  this  point  I  shall  briefly  de- 
scribe some  of  the  very  excellent  car- 
toons which  appeared  in  the  Kansas  City 
Star  and  the  Kansas  City  Times  preced- 
ing the  game  and  following  the  game. 
One  cartoon  by  Chapman  preceding  the 
game  was  headlined  "Victory  just  a 
stone's  throw  away."  In  that  cartoon 
there  was  a  huge  Viking  standing  in  the 
Super  Bowl  with  his  homed  helmet.  He 
had  reached  down  and  grabbed  the  tom- 
myhawk  from  the  tiny  Kansas  City  Chief 
pictured  standing  in  front  of  him.  But 
the  diminutive  Kansas  City  Chief  had 
managed  to  find  a  little  stone,  and  like 
David,  threw  the  rock  directly  at  the 
temple  of  the  huge  Viking,  causing  the 
huge  creature  to  collapse  backward. 
Truly,  as  this  cartoon  depicted  the  vic- 
tory by  the  underdog  Kansas  City  Chiefs 
was  a  kind  of  replay  of  the  David  and 
Goliath  battle  of  Biblical  times. 

Then,  again  following  the  game,  a  car- 
toon writer  for  the  Kansas  City  Star  on 
the  Monday  following  the  game  depicts 
three  players.  No.  16.  Len  Dawson.  In 
the  position  of  holding  a  ball  for  No.  3, 
Jan  Stenerud,  who  is  making  a  kick.  But. 
instead  of  kicking  the  ball  he  is  kicking 
at  one  of  the  Purple  Gfuig,  as  the  Min- 
nesota Vikings  have  been  sometimes  de- 
scribed. And,  the  third  player  that  is 
being  kicked  high  In  the  air,  has  across 
the  back  of  his  jersey.  'National  Foot- 
ball League  Mystique."  Like  the  cartoon 
shows  it,  the  mystique  of  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  NFL  now  has  been  completely 
shattered  following  the  victory  of  the 


New  York  Jets  in  the  Super  Bowl  last 
year,  repeated  by  the  Kansas  City  Chiefs 
in  the  1070  Super  Bowl  game. 

To  have  lived  in  the  Greater  Kansas 
City  area  Sunday  night,  January  11 
after  the  game  and  on  that  following 
triumphant  Monday,  January  12  when 
the  Chiefs  returned  to  Kansas  City  is  to 
have  had  the  privilege  to  listen  to  many 
comments  of  loyal  fans  and  to  see  and 
observe  some  of  the  things  that  hap- 
pened at  that  great  reception  at  the  Lib- 
erty Memorial  Mall  preceded  by  the  pa- 
rade from  Mid-Continent  International 
Airport. 

Simday  night  the  land  of  mid-Amer- 
ica was  jubilant.  A  sort  of  delirium  pre- 
vailed. The  reason  the  victory  was  so 
sweet  is  that  Kansas  City  had  to  win 
over  Oakland  in  the  playoffs  after  being 
previously  defeated  by  Oakland.  Kansas 
City  just  had  to  make  their  second 
chance  work. 

Just  about  everybody  you  passed  on 
the  street  would  raise  the  Index  finger 
of  his  right  hand  signifying  we  are  "No. 
1."  The  reason  for  this  great  enthusiasm 
was  that  the  Kansas  City  Chiefs  had  to 
play  the  Jets  in  New  York  and  proceeded 
to  defeat  the  world's  champions  of  1969. 
Then,  our  Chiefs  had  to  play  in  Oakland, 
not  once  but  twice,  recalling  that  of  the 
last  eight  times  Kansas  City  had  played 
Oakland  the  west  coast  team  had  been 
victorious  seven  times.  That  was  why 
the  game  that  led  to  the  American  Foot- 
ball League  championship  played  on 
January  4  was  so  sweet  a  victory  over 
Oakland.  When  it  was  all  said  and  done 
Kansas  City  had  defeated  the  world's 
champicxis  of  1969,  the  Jets;  the  cham- 
pions of  the  American  Football  League 
of  1969,  the  Raiders;  and  finally  In  the 
Super  Bowl  game  the  champions  of  the 
National  Football  League  of  1969,  the 
Vikings.  While  It  was  a  point  of  pride  It 
was  also  a  substantive  fact  that  after 
these  three  triumphs,  the  Kansas  City. 
Chiefs  were  In  truth  and  in  fact  No.  1  in 
the  footlmll  world. 

Because  of  our  national  basketball 
tournaments  and  great  indoor  track 
meets  as  well  as  important  football  con- 
tests played  In  the  area  surrotmdlng 
Kansas  City,  our  prairie  town  now  grown 
big,  meaning  Metropolitan  Kansas  City 
has  for  years  been  referred  to  by  some 
as  the  sports  capital  of  the  world.  On 
Sutiday  night,  January  11  this  descrip- 
tion came  true.  Ours  was  the  first  great 
sports  story  of  the  decade. 

It  was  a  satisfsdng  conclusion  to  10 
years  of  the  Kansas  City  Chiefs  who  in 
their  first  year  or  two  of  existence  had 
been  known  as  the  Dallas  Texans.  Every- 
one agreed  the  Chiefs  were  true  cham- 
pions because  they  had  defeated  all  the 
other  champions.  Len  Dawson  had  per- 
formed under  adversity.  Hank  Stram 
had  been  an  ingenious  coach  but  per- 
haps one  of  the  finest  things  that  hap- 
pened was  when  Lamar  Hunt,  Ihe  owner 
of  the  Chiefs,  modestly  disclaimed  any 
personal  credit  for  the  victory  or  for 
bringing  the  Chiefs  to  Kansas  City  sev- 
eral years  ago.  He  was  most  humble  and 
unpretentious  when  he  said  "the  world 
championship  trophy  belongs  not  to  me 
but  to  all  the  people  of  Kansas  City." 

In  Kansas  City  on  that  memorable 
Simday  night  one  could  hear  such  com- 


ments as  "Dawson  proved  his  personal 
fortitude. '  Some  of  his  fellow-teammates 
later  said  it  was  their  opinion,  that  after 
the  rumor  of  his  Involvement  in  the  De- 
troit grand  jury  investigation  he  ap- 
peared to  them  to  age  somewhat  in  the  2 
or  3  days  preceding  the  game.  But  in  the 
Sugar  Bowl,  during  all  the  60  minutes  of 
the  Super  Bowl  game  playing  for  the 
championship  of  the  world.  Len  Dawson 
cleared  himself  and  proved  his  greatness. 

I  can  report  how  that  several  loyal  fans 
approached  their  Congressman  and  said 
they  would  be  glad  to  contribute  $100 
each  to  finance  a  lawsuit  against  Huntley 
and  Brlnkley  to  establish  once  and  for 
all  the  innocence  of  Len  Dawson. 

Then  on  Monday  about  2:30  p.m.  the 
Chiefs  came  home.  It  was  my  personal 
misfortune  that  I  could  not  be  at  the  air- 
port when  they  arrived  but  I  was  able  to 
reach  the  Liberty  Memorial  Mall  for  the 
public  reception,  I  shall  never  forget  the 
placards  carried  by  the  enthusiastic  fans 
and  the  signs  mounted  on  cars  and 
trucks,  I  made  some  notes  late  that  Mon- 
day afternoon  and  I  list  them  as  a  part 
of  these  remarks  to  share  with  my  ccA- 
leagues  and  to  perpetuate  for  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Kansas  City  Capped  Joe  Kapp. 

The  Underdog  Bites  Back. 

Chiefs  Scalp  the  Vikings. 

The  Men  Who  Made  the  Odds  Could  Not 
Play. 

What  Does  Vince  Lombardl  Think  Now? 

If  Only  Lombardl  Was  Coaching  the  Vik- 
ings. 

We  Beat  the  Best. 

Ya'  Done  It  Good  Guys'. 

We  Love  'Um  Chiefs. 

How  Sweet  It  Is. 

Happiness  Is  Trusting  Len  Dawson. 

Too  Many  Chiefs.  Not  Enough  Vikings. 

They  Said  It  Couldn't  Be  Done. 

Lennle  We  Love  You. 

NFL,  What  Is  That? 

Lennle's  No.  1  Guy,  No.  1  Quarterback. 

Dawson  for  President. 

Then  on  the  Sunday  1  week  after  the 
game  the  Kansas  City  Star  printed  a 
souvenir  special  edition  about  the  Chiefs. 

Because  of  this  outstanding  journal- 
istic effort  by  the  Star's  sports  editor  and 
his  staff  I  have  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  such  extraneous  matter 
as  a  part  of  these  remarks.  The  souvenir 
edition  of  Simday,  January  18,  contained 
two  outstanding  articles.  The  lead  article 
was  by  Bill  Richardson,  a  member  of  the 
Star's  sports  staff  entitled  "The  Chiefs: 
No.  1  .  .  .  The  Hard  Way  '  which  fol- 
lows: 

The  Chiefs:  No.  1 — Th»  Habo  Wat 
(By  Bill  Richardson) 

Always  before  it  was  something  that  hap- 
pened to  other  teems. 

Then  on  January  11.  1970.  everything 
changed  for  the  Kansas  City  Chiefs.  That 
was  the  day  they  went  out  and  slammed  the 
Minnesota  Vikings.  23-7,  to  win  the  world 
championship  of  professional  football. 

They  did  It  with  such  workmanlike  finality 
that  the  expiring  American  Football  League 
earned  a  new  measure  of  respect  for  Its  mem- 
bership, and  the  Chiefs'  way  of  operation 
gained  acceptance  as  the  system  by  which 
winning  teams  should  be  built. 

How  did  it  all  happen?  Was  It  inspiration 
rising  from  the  adversity  of  the  previous 
months  or  was  it  a  continuing  link  in  a 
building  program  begun  a  decade  before 
and  nourished  to  maturity  through  the  or- 
ganizational genius  of  Hank  Stram? 


^1 
^1 
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Probab'.T  some  of  the  ffrmer  but  a  lot 
more  ot  th»  letter  went  into  the  suocesa 
•tory  that  waa  cUmaied  on  Super  Sunday  iq 
I  ne  Sugar  Bowl  Stadium  In  New  Orleans 

VMJWXS    TAKI    A    TOLL 

P"  r  inspiration  this  year  the  Chief* 
f  iiuht  a  runniof  batll*  with  adversity  ben 
Uuvk-son,  the  34-year-old  quarterback  who 
ltiio»-s  how  to  run  a  pro  offense,  was  an  al- 
most conimual  victim  of  injury  and  trau- 
n--i:ic  eiperiencee. 

Dawson  suffered  an  Injury  to  hU  lef;  knee 
a?;\;ast  Boston  in  the  second  eame  of  the 
season  and  his  availability  to  the  CMlefs  D-.e 
re<.t  of  the  year  hun^  In  doubt 

One  noted  orthopedic  sursjeon  recom- 
mended an  operation  An j'her  said  D.iws«;>n 
mum  be  able  to  aToid  aui  operation  through 
ii  pri.iCf>.s  of  rehabiir.auve  treatment  Oaw- 
sou  chos*  the  latter  course  He  returned  to 
action  !n  November  a.'ter  an  ab.^eiice  of  five 
jfTmes.  replaclnst  yountf  Mike  Livingston 
who  had  provided  the  leadership  Inspiration 
vs  the  Chiefs  moved  to  the  top  of  the 
A  P  L.'i  Western  Division 

Dawaon  sparked  a  comeback  victory  over 
BulTxlo  and  a  coavinclng  triumph  over  San 
Diego.  He  led  the  Chiefs  to  a  3+  18  victory 
over  New  York  only  two  da\s  after  the  death 
of  his  father 

On  Tttanks^vlng  Day  Dawson  staked  the 
Chlefa  to  a  lead  over  Denver  and  then  was 
rort:ed  out  of  the  ^ame  when  h«  relnjured  his 
knee  In  the  .second  quarter  He  returned  when 
the  Chiefs  pUyed  Oakland  for  the  Western 
Division  Champlcxnshlp  Dawson  was  re- 
stricted In  maneuverabllUy  and  the  Chiefs 
lost.  10-6.  sUthough  a  ground-oriented  attack 
almost  pulled  the  g.ime  cut  for  them  Oak- 
l.tnd  won  the  Western  Division  title  but  the 
Chiefs  bad  the  pUy-offs  to  fall  back  on 

A    SI  PC«    DrriKMINATION 

On  the  pl<ir;e  ride  home  from  Oakland 
S:ram  set  the  theme  for  the  post-season 
5.\irge  He  emphaaued  the  loas  to  the  Raiders 
did  not  deter  the  Chiefs  from  their  original 
g'jals. 

"B«ck  In  training  camp  I  sHld  our  ambition 
waa  to  win  the  American  Football  League 
ch.vmplonshlp  and  return  to  the  S'.iper  Bowl 
We  can  still  accomplish  this  " 

With  tenewed  hope  the  Chiefs  rode  a  mag- 
nlflcent  defensive  effort,  two  big  paaa  plays 
by  Dawson  and  the  kicking  of  Jan  Stenerud 
and  Punter  Jerrel  Wilson  to  a  13-6  triumph 
o-.er  the  Jets  It  was  an  Inspiring  victory,  one 
In  which  New  York  was  stopped  on  the  one- 
yard  tine  Jo*  Namath  didn't  produce  a 
touchdown 

But  the  greatest  inspiration  may  have  been 
supplied  by  the  Oakland  rivalry  The  Chiefs 
had  lost  seven  of  their  previous  eight  gamea 
to  the  Raiders,  a  discouraging  trend  that 
gnawed  at  the  pride  of  the  players  and  the 
entire  organization 

Aj  the  club  flew  west  on  December  29  for 
a  week  of  training  In  the  mild  climate  of 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif  .  the  players  took  with 
them  a  different  kind  of  feeling  toward  the 
Raiders.  In  the  paat  the  Chiefs  had  fell  they 
were  superior,  and  Oakland  had  wnn  only 
because  it  was  given  the  ball  too  often  on 
mistakes.  There  was  an  undertone  of  animos- 
I'y  toward  the  b;ai'K-shlrted  division  rivals 

But  after  the  10  6  looa.  and  a  look  at  the 
Oakland  record  (four  looeea  In  three  years) 
the  Chief*  developed  a  new  attitude  toward 
the  Raiders.  T^ey  concluded  that  Oakland 
h.>d  a  great  football  t«am  and  the  Raiders 
were  winning  on  hitting,  execution  and  abil- 
ity rather  than  on  an  unending  chain  of 
furtuaate  twunces 

SECOND-HALF    VICTOaT 

With  these  thoughts  In  mind,  the  Chiefs 
m  >ved  Into  the  bay  area  the  weekend  of 
J»nu«ry  4  prepared  for  an  afternoon  of  In- 
.Apiratlonsl  f'sotbail  determined  that  mis- 

takes would  not  t)e  coatly  Not  only  would 
they  swipe  the  Raiders'  motto  of  pride  and 
po'.»e.   they  would  throw  it  bark  »t  them 

Kansas  City  won    17  7    coming  back  from 


a  first  half  that  wao  so  much  Oakland  domi- 
nated It  appeared  the  Raiders  should  b* 
taking  a  21-0  advant:\«e  to  thedreoslng  room. 
Ju.>t  before  the  half,  the  Chiefs  struck  on  ft 
4J-yard  pass  from  Dawstin  to  Prank  Pitts 
and  Wendell  Hayes  cra-^hed  Into  the  end  zone 
for  a  score 

In  the  sennd  h.>lf.  Robert  Holmei  swept 
left  end  f  >r  five  yards  and  s  touchdown,  and 
alth.oigh  their  14  7  let«l  w:is  periled  by  three 
fumblej.  the  Chiefs  held  on  and  secured  the 
victory  when  Stenerud  kicked  a  held  goal 

The  strong  tr^nt  four  exerieU  trpinendous 
prcsiure  on  Daryle  L  imoiiK' »  lOid  the  sec- 
onJ.iry   Intf r.t-p'.ed   four  Oakland   p.isses 

TMe  Oaklind  Jl:ix  hnd  been  broken  an 
eveni  nat  to  be  pxled  by  the  re.ill?'j»tlon  the 
CUieli  had  w-'n  their  w.iy  Into  the  super 
l>owl 

•There  W;>s  a  lot  oi  inspiration  m  that 
game.'  said  Jerry  M  lys.  who  with  Aaron 
Brjwu  used  Itiside  rushes  to  harass  Lamonica. 
Brovku  c.ill-d  1".  cite  end  of  a  frustrating 
period  for  the  Chiefs  If  we  had  lost,  It  would 
h»ve  been  unbearable  "  Brown  said 

The  feeling  th.^t  beiting  Oakland  was  a 
pinnacle  Itielf  m  pro  foitbnll  waa  reflected 
by  Chiefs'  players  In  private  conyersatlons 
before  and  after  the  super  bowl  «tame. 

Really,  »e  should  be  playing  Oakl^\nd 
ag.Un  La  New  Orleans  for  the  world  cham- 
p;.jn?liip."  one  player  confided. 

NSW   CONnOSNCS   ARiaxs 
Tlie   inspiration  built  up  for  the  Oakland 
game  subsided  slowly,  and  out  of  it  was  bom 
a    new    confidence    for    the    meeting    witli 
Minnesota. 

\nother  crisis  Involving  Dawsi^n  developed 
during  super  bowl  week  A  story  broke  that 
the  quarterback  might  be  called  as  a  wltneas 
in  a  gambling  probe  because  of  a  casual 
acquaintanceship  with  Donald  Dawson,  no 
relation,  of  Detroit. 

Chiefs  players  came  out  sUong  In  support 
of  Dawson  Stram,  quick  to  meet  Ihe  crism 
head  on  and  Dftwson  talked  al>out  It  with 
the  squad  at,  breakfast,  thus  clearing  the  air. 
Bv  Thursday,  with  the  Incident  losing  Its 
Iritensity.  the  players  began  working  toward 
a  new  emotional  peak  for  the  Super  Bowl 
game 

°  We  haven  t  been  so  terrifically  emotional 
as  we  were  for  the  Oakland  game."  line- 
backer Jim  Lynch  said  on  the  eve  of  the 
New  Orleans  showdown.  "For  all  the  distrac- 
tion we've  had  down  here  we're  reol  relaxed — 
Just  the  way  we  want  to  b*  " 

The  lilnneeota  game  w«s  a  atudy  In  work- 
manlike foott>all.  CoMCh  scram  and  his  aide* 
did  their  homework  well  and  the  players  were 
ready  for  the  task  o<  shulUng  off  14-polnt 
favcrlte  NFL  champions 

There  was  a  source  of  Inspiration  obtained 
from  the  13-10  eihlWtlon  Tictory  scored  orer 
the  Vikings  in  August.  1068  "We  felt  confi- 
dent we  could  take  them."  tackle  Buck 
Buchansui  said  the  night  after  the  Mg  vic- 
tory. "Alter  all,  wed  beaten  them  before  and 
they  didn't  outhlt  us  then  " 

For  some  of  the  older  hands,  vindication 
for  the  loss  to  Green  Bay  In  the  Inaugural 
Si  per  Bowl  In  January.  1967.  wm  Important. 
But  generally  the  game  followed  a  theory 
advocated  by  Stram  that  the  upcon.ir.g  game 
was  the  moet  Important 

unxL  r MOTIONS  sorcHx 
H»nk'*  effort  to  eliminate  the  pefiks  and 
vallevs  had  met  with  notable  success  during 
the  season  Unlike  1968  when  the  Chiefs  had 
been  routed  twice  by  Oakland,  there  were  no 
pulverLclng  loas^e  lu  1969  The  three  Chiefs' 
defeaU  had  been  by  a  total  of  12  points. 

This  brings  up  the  second  Important  f.ic- 
tor  in  the  rise  to  the  world  championship - 
the  formtilatlon  of  a  strong  defense,  a  unit 
that  would  keep  the  Chief*  In  every  game, 
and  no  matter  what  offensive  misfortune 
ml^ht  befall  the  club,  there  would  be  a  de- 
fensive unit  that  could  be  counted  on  for 
resiliency  and  clutch  plays 

It  was  written  long  ago  that  the  offense 
sells  tickets    the  defense  wins  games    Stram, 


an  Innovator  par  excellence  on  offense,  began 
moving  towmrd  defensive  exceUeiM^  In  1965, 
But  the  real  p\ish  came  the  year  after  the 
loss  to  Green  Bay. 

The  Packers  bad  riddled  the  Kansas  City 
defense  for  four  touchdowns.  Age  had  crept 
Into  the  defensive  unit,  and  Stram  sought 
to  rebuild  through  the  draft. 

His  mo.st  tantastlc  stroke  came  In  the  1967 
draft  Although  the  club  was  low  In  the  se- 
lection order,  and  college  scouts  said  It  was 
a  poor  year  tor  linebackers,  the  Chiefs  came 
up  wu>i  a  pair  of  gems  in  the  second  round 
'Ihcy  picked  Willie  Lanier,  a  hard-hitting 
nit.ldle  linebacker  from  Morgan  State  of 
Maryl  md  and  Jim  Lynch  from  Notre  Dame. 
Both  were  to  become  regulars  at  the  start 
of  the  U>6«  season,  a  campaign  that  saw- 
s'run  enfin-'er  eight  key  positional  switches 
The.se  moves  were  to  be  the  keystone  upon 
which  a  championship  wits  to  be  built  the 
lollo*ing  year. 

E  J  Holub,  whose  knees  had  been  In  sur- 
gery a  total  of  seven  tlme^,  moved  from  out- 
.slde  Unebiicker  to  center  In  1968  and  won 
the  starting  Job. 

VITAL   JOB  rO>    BSOWN 

Aaron  Brown,  the  talented  athlete  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota  who  bad  played  only 
one  full  game  In  two  years  as  a  defensive 
tackle,  then  saw  a  trial  at  running  back 
ended  by  a  training  csmp  Injury  was  placed 
at  defensive  rlRht  end.  "Brown  Is  the  key  to 
our  season."  Strmm  said  wlten  dlaetUBlng 
19fi8  prost>ects.  Brown  adapted  well  to  the 
position,  and  by  the  end  of  the  1969  season, 
Sid  Gillman  of  Son  Diego  flatly  stated  that 
Brown  was  the  best  defensive  right  end  lu 
the  league 

Stram  had  used  Buck  Buchanan  at  de- 
fensive end  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
1967  season,  but  when  1968  rolled  around. 
Buck  returned  to  tackle,  a  position  where 
he  had  won  all-leag\ie  honors. 

Emmitt  Thomas,  a  gifted  study  in  versatll- 
ity  as  a  free  agent  rookie  In  1966,  was  en- 
trenched at  the  right  cornerback  sp>ot  after 
playing  both  sides  on  a  continuing  emer- 
gency basis  In  1967. 

Jim  Kearney,  a  quarterback  In  college 
picked  up  as  a  free  agent  when  released 
by  Philadelphia  In  1967,  was  placed  at  strong 
safety  He  had  a  brief  run  as  a  camerb«ek 
in  the  final  three  games  of  1967.  With  all  the 
switches  It  appeared  the  Chiefs  would  spend 
a  year  of  trial  and  error  waiting  for  the  re- 
v.imped  defensive  unit  to  Jell.  It  carno 
through  sooner  than  expected.  The  club  set 
a  league  record  by  allowing  only  170  points  In 
the  1968  season. 

But  there  was  the  matter  of  a  41-6  loss 
to  Oakland  In  a  playoff  for  the  western  di- 
vision championship.  T%e  Raiders  struck 
through  the  air  with  such  proficiency  that 
Stram  dedicated  1969  toward  Improving  the 
secondary. 

MARSAIJS   IS   NO.    1    CHOICX 

The  No  1  draft  selection  was  James 
Marsalis,  who  unlike  the  majority  of  col- 
leaglans  entering  the  pros  was  well  trained 
at  cornerback  In  college.  He  played  the  po- 
sition all  four  years  at  Tennessee  State.  "Mar- 
salts  will  have  to  play  himself  out  of  the 
position"  somebody  remarked.  Needless  to 
say,  he  stayed  In  It  all  the  way  surrendering 
only  three  touchdown  passes  In  the  regular 
season. 

Another  solid  link  In  the  defense  was 
built  with  the  development  of  Curley  Culp, 
a  tackle  Culp  was  acquired  the  previous 
year  from  Denver  In  exchange  for  a  draft 
choice  Stram  stationed  him  at  tackle,  and 
when  Kd  Lothamer  was  Injured  In  an  ex- 
hibition game  In  St.  Louis,  Culp  took  over  as 
a  starter,  never  to  yield  his  starting  position 
again. 

The  defensive  starters  were  set  with  Mays 
and  Brown  at  ends;  Buchanan  and  Culp  at 
tacklesi  All -Leaguer  Bobby  BeU,  Lanier  and 
Lynch  at  linebackers;  Marsails  and  Thomas 
on  the  comers:  Kearney  at  strong  safety,  and 
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John  Robinson,  a  heady  veteran  completing 
a  full-time  second  season  at  free  safety. 

Beginning  with  the  exhibition  finale 
against  Atlanta,  the  starOng  defensive  unit 
remained  intact.  Injuries  crept  up  here  and 
there,  but  always  on  Sunday  the  same  11 
familiar  faces  answered  the  starting  bell. 

Stram,  meanwhile,  strengthened  bla  of- 
fensive imlt  with  the  addition  of  Mo  Moor- 
man at  right  guard.  The  rugged  dedicated 
Kcntucklan,  a  No.  1  draft  choice  after  the 
1967  season,  became  a  regular  as  a  rookie, 
and  many  believe  he  will  become  a  pro  great. 

Holub's  switch  to  center  solidified  that  po- 
sition. Even  though  his  knees  were  drained 
twice  a  week,  he  came  to  play  every  week- 
end. The  offensive  line  had  a  cast  of  sturdy 
veterans  In  tackles  Dave  Hill  and  Jim  Tyrer 
and  guard  Ed  Budde,  along  with  Fred  Arban- 
as,  who  returned  to  tight  end  for  an  entire 
season  after  an  early  training  camp  switch 
to  tackle.  Arbanas  had  another  top  year  at 
the  position  he  had  dominated  in  recent 
seasons  In  the  league. 

With  Dawson,  Jacky  Lee  and  Livingston  at 
quarterback,  the  Chiefs  operated  their  ver- 
satile offense,  featuring  the  tight  end-I, 
Stram  used  Mike  Garrett's  etlectlveness  at 
running  out  of  the  I  as  a  key  In  the  attack, 
and  worked  two  other  5-foot-9  backs,  Rob- 
ert Holmes  and  Warren  McVea,  Into  the  sys- 
tem of  concealment — and  swish  I 

Wendell  Hayes,  an  effective  blocker  and 
slashing  runner,  was  the  other  running  back 
and  he  became  more  valuable  as  Strain  bal- 
anced out  the  size  In  his  backfield  in  the 
stretch  run, 

Otis  Taylor,  the  club's  premier  receiver 
who  streaked  for  the  knock-out  touchdown 
in  the  Super  Bowl,  finished  strong  after  an 
Injury  sidelined  him  for  several  games  dur- 
ing the  season.  Frank  Pitts  and  Oloster 
Richardson  added  to  the  versatility  of  the 
receiving  corps  with  clutch  catches  In  post- 
season competition. 

The  Chiefs  were  fortunate  In  having  a 
good  bench.  Speciality  performers  Ceaser, 
Belser,  Chuck  Hurston,  Reml  Prudhomme, 
George  Daney,  CurtU  McCllnton,  Ed  Podolak, 
Bob  Stein,  Tom  Flores,  Goldle  Sellers,  Wil- 
lie Mitchell,  Gene  Trosch  and  Lothamer  were 
capable  of  filling  In  for  the  starters. 

Since  Stram  stresses  the  kicking  game, 
the  Chiefs  carried  two  specialists  and  both 
were  valuable.  Stenerud,  the  Norwegian  soc- 
cer stylist,  led  the  club  In  scoring  and  at  one 
stretch  booted  16  consecutive  field  goals 
while  Wilson  came  through  In  numerous 
clutch  situations  where  bis  punts  meant 
vital  field  position. 

It  was  a  well-balanced  club,  one  capable  of 
overcoming  adversity  and  reaching  the 
heights.  The  victory  over  Minnesota  last 
Sunday  was  a  oombtnatlon  of  inspiration, 
organization  and  determination.  On  such 
was  a  world  championship  built. 

Then  Mr,  Speaker,  the  popular  sports 
editor  of  the  Star.  Joe  McOuff,  authored 
as  another  lead  story  his  rect4>ltulation 
of  how  Len  Dawson  overcame  adversity 
His  article  fcdiows: 

LcN  Dawson's  CAaau — ADVEasiTT  Molds 

a   Hmo 

(By  Joe  McGuff) 

It  was  a  scene  that  left  Its  Imprint  on  the 
mind  Just  as  a  flash  of  white  light  bums  It- 
self into  the  eye. 

The  Sup>er  Bowl  game  between  Kansas  City 
and  Minnesota  had  been  over  for  30  minutes 
or  so.  Len  Dawson  stood  on  a  rubbing  table 
in  the  trainer's  room  with  reporters  around 
him.  His  son,  Len  Dawson.  Jr.,  11,  was  at  his 
side.  A  reporter  asked  Len,  Jr.,  what  he 
thought  of  his  dad. 

"He's  good"  the  boy  replied  with  that  great 
gift  of  candor  that  only  the  young  possess. 

This  was  the  moment  that  Len  Dawson, 
Sr..  had  lived  and  worked  for  since  be  was 
a  scrawny   high   school   quarterback  In  Al- 


liance, O.  He  was  the  quarterback  of  a  world 
championship  professional  football  team. 
Only  be,  the  members  of  bis  family  and  a 
few  close  friends  could  be  fully  aware  of  the 
disappointments,  sufferings,  and  personal 
sllghte  be  had  endured  to  achieve  his  goal. 

"He  may  not  look  like  it,"  one  of  his  friends 
observed  earlier  In  the  week,  "but  Lord  Is  he 
tough  Inside." 

A    FIGHT   FOB   ACHIEVEMENT 

Were  it  not  for  that  quite  inner  tough- 
ness Dawson  would  never  have  been  stand- 
ing on  that  rubbing  table  explaining  how 
the  Chiefs  won  the  Super  Bowl  game.  He 
is  a  man  to  whom  nothing  has  come  easily. 

In  high  school  he  had  to  overcome  the 
handicap  of  size.  After  he  was  graduated 
from  Purdue  University  he  spent  two  sea- 
sons -with  the  Pittsburgh  Steelers  and  three 
with  the  Cleveland  Browns.  In  those  five 
seasons  he  started  only  two  games.  Includ- 
ing exhibitions.  Never  did  he  start  and  finish 
a  game. 

At  this  point  it  appeared  he  might  be 
finished  as  a  professional  football  player  but 
his  career  was  rescued  when  he  got  an  op- 
portunity to  go  with  the  Dallas  Texans,  who 
were  later  to  become  the  Chiefs. 

He  soon  developed  Into  an  outstanding 
pro  quarterback  but  be  was  unable  to  achieve 
the  recognition  to  which  he  was  entitled. 
His  critics  sneered  at  hlin  as  an  N  J.L.  cast- 
off.  Even  within  the  AJX.  he  suffered 
slights.  A  year  ago  Just  ahead  of  the  A  JX,. 
All -Star  game  Joe  Namath  made  some  com- 
ments about  the  outstanding  quarterbacks 
in  the  AJ'X..  He  menti^ed  Daryle  Lamonica, 
John  Hadl  and  by  Implication  himself  but 
be  ignored  Dawson. 

At  the  start  of  the  1969  season  Dawson 
was  third  on  the  all-time  AJ-L.-NJ-.L.  list 
in  percentage  of  completions.  He  led  all 
quarterbacks  In  touchdowns  per  passing 
attempt.  He  also  led  In  most  touchdowns 
per  completion.  He  was  tied  for  third  place 
with  Bart  Starr  and  Johnny  Unltas  In  the 
category  of  average  gain  per  attempt.  He 
ranked  seventh  In  career  touchdown  passes 
and  18th  In  all-time  passing  yardage  despite 
sitting  on  the  bench  for  five  years  at  Pitts- 
burgh and  Cleveland. 

Regardless  of  his  accomplishments  Daw- 
son's image  was  still  that  of  an  NJ'.L.  cast- 
off.  His  only  chance  of  changing  it  was  to 
play  on  a  Super  Bowl  champion, 

TEAM    SENSES    TEAR    OF    FAME 

When  the  Chiefs  reported  for  the  start  of 
practice  at  William  Jewell  College  in  July 
Dawson  and  most  of  his  teammates  liad  a 
feeUng  that  this  was  going  to  be  their  year. 
Athletic  teams  seem  to  have  a  sixth  sense 
about  such  things.  Sometimes  it  comes  early 
in  the  season  and  sometimes  it  comes  late. 
With  the  Chiefs  It  was  there  all  season. 

In  the  end  the  Chiefs'  premonition  was 
right  but  little  did  Dawson  realize  how  dif- 
ficult his  year  of  vindication  was  going  to  be. 
Seldom  if  ever  has  an  athlete  bad  to  endure 
what  Dawson  did. 

In  the  Chiefs'  final  exhibition  game  Daw- 
son injured  bis  right  hand  diving  for  a  fum- 
ble. The  injury  was  painful  and  made  it  dif- 
ficult for  Dawson  to  grip  the  ball  but  even  so 
he  started  the  season  opener  against  San 
Diego  and  led  the  Chiefs  to  victory. 

The  hand  slowly  Improved  but  against 
Boston  In  the  second  game  of  the  season 
Dawson  was  bit  while  throwing  a  pass  and 
suffered  a  knee  injury.  The  knee  did  not 
appear  to  be  unusually  sore  at  the  time  and 
Dawson  did  not  think  too  much  about  it. 

The  team  flew  back  to  Kansas  City  immedi- 
ately after  the  game  and  It  was  during  the 
plane  trip  that  the  knee  began  to  swell.  The 
pain  became  severe  after  Dawson  arrived 
home  and  he  slept  fitfully  that  night. 

He  was  examined  the  following  morning 
by  Dr.  Joseph  Llcbtor,  the  team  orthopedist, 
who  said  It  appeared  Dawson  bad  suffered 
daniage    to    a    tendon.    Dr.    Llcbtor   recom- 


mended that  another  opinion  be  obtained 
before  a  decision  was  made  regarding  sur- 
gery. 

Dawson  and  his  wife  Jackie,  flew  to  Okla- 
homa City  where  he  was  examined  by  Dr.  Don 
O'Donoghue,  one  of  the  Nation's  foremost 
orthopedic  surgeons.  Dr.  O'Donoghue  said 
the  medical  collateral  ligament,  which  is  lo- 
cated on  the  Inner  side  of  the  knee  was  partly 
torn  and  recommended  Immediate  surgery. 

THIRD  OPINION   IS  SOCCHT 

A  third  examlnailon  was  performed  in 
Kans.is  City  by  Dr.  Fred  Reynolds  of  St. 
Louis,  another  noted  orthopedist.  Dr.  Rey- 
nolds said  in  his  opinion  the  knee  did  not 
require  surgery,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 
He  said  that  if  all  went  well  Dawson  would 
be  able  to  play  again  In  five  to  six  weeks. 
That  was  what  Dawson  wanted  to  hear. 

"I  wanted  to  play,"  Dawson  explained  near 
tlie  end  of  the  season.  "I  had  never  been  out 
before  except  for  a  game  or  two  and  I 
couldn't  believe  the  injury  was  that  bad. 

"When  you  play  football  you  have  to  live 
with  injuries,  I've  had  a  lot  of  things  wrong 
with  me  and  they  have  always  responded, 
I  felt  this  injury  would  react  the  same  way. 
I've  had  several  injuries  that  were  more  pain- 
ful. I  got  Itlcked  in  the  calf  of  my  leg  once. 
It  hemorrhaged  and  I  couldn't  walk  for  five 
days.  Last  season  I  bruised  my  thigh  when 
I  was  thrown  into  a  goal  post.  It  hemor- 
rhaged, too,  and  I  had  a  lot  of  pain  with  it. 
I've  played  with  broken  ribs  and  my  bands  so 
Jammed  that  I  couldn't  take  the  snap  from 
center. 

"Since  the  knee  wasn't  as  painful  as  those 
injuries  I  couldn't  register  in  my  mind  that 
it  wasn't  going  to  respond.  Besides  that  I 
don't  think  anybody  likes  to  be  operated  on. 
Football  players  are  no  tougher  than  any- 
one else  when  it  comes  to  going  under  the 
knife." 

Dawson  also  was  influenced  by  the  Chiefs' 
chances  for  a  winning  season. 

"I  had  worked  awftilly  hard  this  year  and 
things  were  going  well,"  Dawson  explained. 
"I  had  a  Jammed  hand  earlier  but  the  pain 
was  clearing  up.  We  were  going  so  well  as  a 
football  team  that  I  couldnt  stand  the 
thought  of  being  out  an  entire  season. 

"In  making  my  decision  I  thought  It  would 
be  better  to  be  out  five  or  six  weeks  rather 
than  an  entire  season.  I  asked  myself.  If 
I  take  five  weeks  and  the  knee  doesnt  re- 
spond how  much  worse  am  I  going  to  be? 
Medically  I  knew  it  was  best  to  have  surgery 
immediately,  but  I  wasn't  24 — I  was  34 — 
and  I  knew  I  wouldn't  be  playing  this  game 
muh  longer.  If  I  laid  out  an  entire  season 
I  would  be  a  35-year-old  quarterback  with 
a  knee  operation  and  that's  not  a  very  good 
position  to  be  In.  In  the  end  I  guess  my 
strongest  motivation  was  the  possibility  of 
us  winning  and  going  to  the  Super  Bowl." 

TO  ACTION  IN  WINTER 

Dawson  missed  five  games.  He  returned  to 
action  November  2  against  Buffalo,  entering 
the  game  Just  before  half  time.  He  played 
the  entire  second  half  and  led  the  Chiefs  to 
a  29-7  victory.  Dawson  went  on  to  start 
against  San  Diego,  New  York,  Oakland  and 
Denver. 

Dawson  suffered  a  personal  tragedy  two 
days  before  the  Jet  game  when  his  father 
passed  away.  Dawson  played  one  of  his  great- 
est games  against  the  Jets  and  then  flew 
to  AlUance,  Ohio,  for  the  funeral. 

He  relnjured  his  knee  in  the  Denver  game 
and  was  held  out  of  a  December  7  game  with 
Buffalo.  The  Chiefs  ended  the  season  against 
Oakland  In  the  now  famous  three-yards  and 
a  cloud  of  controversy  game.  Dawson  went 
all  the  way  but  threw  only  six  times.  He  went 
into  the  game  with  his  knee  aching. 

The  Chiefs  met  the  New  York  Jets  in  the 
first  round  of  the  A  Jl.  playoffs.  The  game 
was  played  In  Hew  Tork  on  a  cold  windy 
afternoon.  Davrson  took  one  of  his  worst 
physical    beatings,    but    he    outpassed    Joe 
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N.tmath  In  the  churning  wind*  fcnd  Ui« 
Chief*  pUyed  brllUanl  defense  to  win.  13-«. 
A-ked  lifKrward  if  hla  kne«  ached  Dawwa 
s..id      'My  whole   body   ache«." 

Then  It  waa  back  to  Oakland  for  ttoe  A  Pi 
chanipioQship  By  thl»  time  Dawson*  knee 
WAS  imprmed  O.Utland  scored  first  but  the 
Chiefs  won  17  7.  and  were  biick  In  the  Super 
B^wl 

Ju5t  a«  Dawson  was  beginning  preparations 
f  >r  wh^U  was  to  be  '.he  mvit  imporuint  game 
of  h:s  life  NBC  News  carried  an  unsubstanll- 
n-ed  story  that  he  and  four  other  profes- 
siinal  footl>all  plavcre  wjultl  be  rnlled  to 
te'stlfy  before  a  D<>tr.>U  grand  Jury  that  waj 
C'lndiictms!  a  oranibling  investltrstlon 

"I  was  shoclced  ■  Dawson  said  later  when 
a-keJ  U>  ?lve  his  reactl^m  "I  dldnt  know 
what  It  was  all  about  I'll  Ijet  90  per  cent  of 
the  peLiple  don't  know  what  It  means  to  be 
subpoenaed  I  wasn't  sure  myself  As  I  under- 
stand It  anyone  who  has  information  of  any 
type  can  be  called  before  a  grand  Jury  The 
n  imes  of  m<56*  p?  <ple  who  are  to  appear 
before  a  grand  Jury  are  never  made  pub'.ir  " 

MAINTAINS    HIS    COMPOSm* 

Dawson  Issued  a  statement  In  which  he 
said  he  was  Innocent  of  any  wrongdoing 
Cumtnlsaloner  Pete  Rozelle  came  to  his  de- 
fense. The  public  lined  up  solidly  behind 
him  Before  the  Super  Bowl  game  President 
NLxoa  called  Hank  Stram  to  say  that  he  knew 
the  rumors  lavoUlng  Dawson  were  un- 
founded. 

The  night  before  the  Super  Bowl  Dawson 
came  down  with  the  24-hour  Mrus  He  had 
little  or  no  sleep.  Prior  to  the  game  he  w.ia 
able  to  eat  a  t>owl  of  milk  with  crackers  and 
a  candy  bar. 

Despite  the  Illness,  his  lack  of  sleep  and 
the  pleasure  he  played  one  of  his  flnest  gaxnea 
as  the  Chiefs  defeated  the  Vikings.  23-7  Daw- 
son completed  12  of  17  passes  for  172  yards, 
threw  for  one  touchdown  and  had  only  one 
Interception  Dawson  was  named  the  game  s 
most  valuable  player  and  was  awarded  a  car 
by  Sport  Magazine 

Tbls  was  the  same  Len  Dawson  who  was  so 
light  his  sophomore  year  in  high  sch.Hjl  he 
wanted  to  glTe  up  football. 

"I  dldnt  eTen  want  to  go  out  but  all  of 
my  brothers  played  football  so  I  did."  Dawson 
recalls.  "I  was  nothing  more  than  a  dununy 
I  held  the  bag  and  I  was  so  Ught  they 
knocked  me  down  and  the  bag  too  The  line 
averaged  300  pounds.  I  weighed  125.  I  dldn  t 
feel  like  going  on." 

This  was  the  same  Len  Dawson  who  sel- 
dom got  ofT  the  bench  in  Pittsburgh  and 
Cleveland. 

"I  blame  myself  more  than  Buddy  Parker 
or  Paul  Brown  for  not  getUng  a  chance  to 
play  with  the  Steelers  and  Browns."  Daw- 
^n  explains  "It  was  a  matter  of  not  being 
aggreaslTe  enough  Bobby  Layne  was  at  Pitts- 
burgh when  I  first  went  there.  He  had  won 
a  championship  for  Parker  Brown  had  Milt 
PIujDQ  and  he  was  successful.  Both  Parker 
and  Brown  are  one-quarterback  coaches  How 
could  I  expect  them  to  start  me  over  LAyne 
or  Plum." 

This  was  the  same  Len  Dawson  who,  after 
establishing  himself  In  the  A  F  L  answered 
NPX.  people  who  criticized  him  by  saying, 
•  How  can  they  tell.  They  havent  seen  me 

play- 
Through  courage  and  perseverance  Dawson 
has  made  It  to  the  top  but  it  has  been  a  long 
trip    for    the    kid    from    Alliance    who    got 
knocked  over  with  the  blocking  dummies. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  otir  great  metro- 
politan daily,  the  Kansas  City  Star,  the 
paper  ot  my  home  city  of  independence. 
Mo .  the  Examiner,  on  its  editorial  pa«e 
on  Thursday.  January  IS.  carried  a  well- 
written  editorial  bearinc  the  title. 
•Therei  No  Doubt:  Chlela  Are  No.  I." 
which  follows: 


Tuxax's  No  Dudbt,    Ciiixrs  Aax  No    1 

Those  magnificent  Chiefs  earned  the  right 
to  say    We're  No   1  " 

Hank  Stram's  Warriors  went  Into  the 
Sugar  Bowl  Sunday  and  took  command  of 
the  game  agaliut  the  Vtkmgs  right  from 
the  start  The  Chiefs'  deeds  on  the  Sugar 
Boal  gridiron  were  all  the  more  fantastic 
becaube  they  were.  \a  e;Tect  playing  on  the 
Vikings  home  field. 

New  Orleans  has  a  team  Hi  the  National 
Football  I>eague  aiirt  It  is  only  natural  that 
local  scntln\pnt  there  would  lie  with  the  NFL 
repreoenta'lve 

The  Word  c  Tn'.ng  back  from  New  Orlean.s 
indicates  that  the  New  Orlean.s  city  otfa  lals 
and  promoters  of  the  Super  Bowl  were  m>'rc 
than  prejudiced  toward  the  Vlktnp^ 

It  seem,'!  that  only  the  Chiefs  and  the  pe  - 
pie  supporting  them  from  Kansas  City  ex- 
pected the  Chiefs  tc  win  This  may  have  beeri 
.■in  Important  factor  in  t.he  outoome  of  the 
gnme 

The  Chlffi  beat  the  Jets  In  New  York  und 
the  Raiders  In  Oakland  during  the  playotls 

The  Amerlc  in  Football  League  went  out  of 
exi.,tence  m  a  bla;  e  of  glory  by  the  Chle.'s 
trotinclng  the  NFL  champions. 

La.-.t  year  the  Jets  won  the  Super  Bowl 
game  but  the  feata  of  Joe  Namath  were 
seized  by  the  news  media  snd  emph:tslzed 
di;rlng  subsequent  accounts  of  the  game. 

This  year  the  Chiefs'  victory  w.ut  a  gigantic 
team  effort  which  apparently  caused  the 
eas'ern  and  southern  sportswrlters  and  an- 
nouncers to  falter  when  It  came  around  to 
wTitinr;  about  a  40-man  star 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  about  what  all  of 
us  out  here  In  the  "sticks"  know— the  Chiefs 
are  No   1 

In  another  county  of  our  congressional 
dutrlct  which  it  is  my  privilege  to  repre- 
sent. Bates  County.  Mo  .  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent paper  published  In  Butler.  Mo., 
named  the  Bates  County  Democrat  In  its 
editorial  of  January  15.  1970.  headed  "Its 
All  Been  Said. "  the  editor  agreed  that 
after  the  deluge  of  accolades  there  is  very 
little  more  that  can  l)e  said  except  to  say 
congratulations  to  the  Chiefs  for  a  dev- 
a-stating  win  over  the  VlKes.  That  edito- 
rial as  It  appeared  in  the  Bates  County 
Democrat  Is  as  foUows; 

It's  Alx  Bkxn  Said 

The  Ksm^i  City  Chiefs — world  champions 
of  professional  footbeJl— have  been  deluged 
with  accolades  since  their  Super  Bowl  victory 
until  It  seems  there  is  little  that  can  be  said. 

Yet  we  join  the  thousands  of  fans  from  the 
Midwest  in  saluUng  the  mighty  Chiefs  for  an 
outstanding  season,  capped,  of  couree.  by 
their  23-7  shellacking  of  the  Miimeeota  Vi- 
kings Sunday 

Throughout  most  of  the  fall  they  per- 
formed like  the  champions  they  are  despite 
numerous  injuries  and  other  adversities.  We 
hope  the  odds  makers.  Eastern  sportswrlters 
and  those  who  tried  to  Implicate  Len  Dawson 
In  a  gambling  scandal,  are  eating  a  generous 
portion  of  crow,  for  Hank  Stram's  crew  made 
chumps  out  of  the  lot  of  them 

Sunday's  devastating  win  over  the  Vlkes 
unquestionably  shows  that  the  AFL's  nnale 
was  loud  and  right  on  tune 

ConT^ratulatlona,  Chiefs  for  a  tremendous 
showing! 

Over  in  one  of  the  eastern  counties 
of  our  district  at  Warrensburg  in  John- 
son County,  Mo.,  there  Is  published  the 
Daily  Star -Journal.  This  paper  has  re- 
ceived many  honors  and  recognltlcois  in 
the  past.  In  my  opinion  the  paper's 
Journalistic  excellence  was  shown  again 
by  lU  editorial  of  January  12  enUtled 
"Hail  to  the  Chiefs"  which  appeared  in 
that  paper  as  follows : 


Haii.  to  tux  Ci 

The  Kansas  City  football  Chiefs  defeat  of 
the  Minnesota  Vikings  Ln  Super  Bowl  actlozt 
yesterday  was  a  victory  for  all  Missouri. 

Wlnn.ng  the  classic  play-off  for  the  world 
championship  of  professional  football  was 
more  than  bringing  home  the  title  to  Kansa.s 
City.  It  was  bringing  It  to  Missouri.  It  was 
winning  fur  all  of  us  .  .  .  and  for  that  rea- 
son we  can  all  weU  alTord  to  be  Justly  proud. 

Perhaps  more  Important  than  the  title,  the 
Chiefs  brought  to  Missouri  no  small  amount 
cl  attention.  Long  considered  an  underdoi? 
i:i  many  other  aspects,  Missouri,  through 
the  Chiefs,  proved  that  fighting  spirit  can 
iinJ   loes  Ciinie  through. 

Ihe  Daily  Star-Journal  believes  that  the 
lii<hting  spirit  displayed  In  the  Sunday  foot- 
ball game  by  the  Kansas  City  Chiefs  was 
indicative  of  the  same  spirit  of  the  State  of 
Mis^rfiurt. 

I'ertiaps  we  are  not  the  most  populous  state 
in  the  Nation,  nor  even  the  moet  affluent 
in  tlnancial  or  natural  resources  .  .  .  but 
we  use  what  we  have,  fighting  hard  to  achieve 
buicess  even  agalu.st  difflcult  odds. 

Perhaps  what  Hank  Stram.  he*d  coach  of 
the  Chiefs,  said  about  the  team  holds  true  of 
Mis.sourl.  He  said  that  it  was  adversity  which 
had  molded  the  character  of  the  team,  that 
hud  made  It  strong 

Perhaps  adversity  too.  will  continue  to 
keep  Missouri  strong,  keep  It  pitched  to  a 
winning  fever  In  many  ways. 

Before  I  conclude  these  remarks  It 
should  be  observed  again  that  football  is 
the  king  of  sports  in  the  Kansas  City 
area.  Other  sports  have  their  place.  Base- 
ball, ice  hockey,  and  even  soccer  flourish 
In  Kansas  City,  Someone  has  said  it  was 
because  of  Hank  Stram,  Dawson,  and  the 
great  Chiefs'  organization  that  it  Is  pos- 
sible for  all  Kansas  City  to  bask  in  the 
assurance  that  the  1970  Super  Bowl 
champions  represent  a  city  that  has 
elevated  sports  from  a  pastime  to  some- 
thing close  to  a  religious  experience. 
There  Is  a  strong  relationship  in  our  area 
between  the  team  and  the  fans.  Each 
relies  luxin  the  other  to  gain  strength.  I 
feel  certain  our  great  team  would  have 
been  given  a  warm  reception  had  they 
returned  to  Kan-sas  City  not  as  cham- 
pions but  as  gallant  losers. 

The  Chiefs  of  Kansas  City  on  Sunday, 
January  11,  reached  the  peak  of  the  pro- 
football  world.  Let  us  hope  that  years 
from  now  as  the  historians  look  into  the 
archives  they  will  take  a  close  look  at  the 
events  of  Sunday.  January  H.  1970,  In 
the  city  of  New  Orleans.  The  careful 
historian  will  record  that  the  second 
Sunday  in  January  of  the  first  month  of 
the  new  decade  will  forever  be  known  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  everyone  in  Mid- 
America  as  Super-Sunday  1970. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  POLLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Pun)  Is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes, 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
active  Interest  In  environmental  pollu- 
tion Is  a  matter  of  public  record.  As  I 
stated  In  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress— 

Pollution  Is  a  lethal  menace  to  all  man- 
kind, and  Its  eradication  can  beet  be  aocom- 
pushed  If  the  world  works  together.  Pollution 
cannot  be  stopped  on  a  natlon-by-natlon 
trial  and  error  baala.  The  nations  of  tlM  world 
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must  work  together:  the  stakes  are  too  high 
for  any  other  approach. 

The  responsibility  of  the  United  States  for 
environmental  control  Is  great.  As  a  naUon 
und  as  people,  we  have  carelessly  and 
thoughtlessly  set  In  motion  forces  that 
threaten  to  ruin  the  air  we  breathe  and  the 
water  we  drink. 

Fortunately  for  mankind,  the  Nation 
and  the  world  is  awakening  to  the  men- 
ace that  pollution  poses  to  our  vei-y  exist- 
ence. Tlirough  the  worldwide  activities 
of  the  international  biological  program, 
which  the  United  States  supports,  more 
than  50  concerned  nations  are  striving  to 
provide  a  truly  international  basis  for 
managing  the  environment  and  prevent- 
ing Its  further  deterioration. 

On  the  domestic  front  tliere  are  cer- 
tain encouraging  sigiis  that  the  pollution 
problem  Is  being  upgraded  in  terms  of 
national  priorities.  While  Congress  was 
in  recess  President  Nixon,  in  his  first 
official  act  of  1970.  signed  into  law  legis- 
lation to  establisli  a  thiee-member  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality,  The  Coim- 
cil  will  pursue  and  recommend  policies 
and  programs  designed  to  improve  the 
quality  of  our  environment.  During  the 
same  period  Secretary  of  State  William 
Rogers  announced  the  creation  of  an 
OCBce  of  Environmental  Affairs  in  the 
SUte  Department.  The  Secretary  also 
urged  all  American  ambassadors  to 
watch  for  opportunities  for  the  United 
States  to  take  the  initiative  in  both  con- 
serving the  natural  resources  of  the 
world  and  enhancing  the  environment. 
These  actions  mark  but  the  beginning 
of  a  series  of  administration  attacks  on 
pollution.  In  this  connection,  the  Presi- 
dent's impending  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage should  provide  the  Nation  with 
mor«  of  an  Idea  how  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment plans  to  cope  in  the  seventies 
with  this  growing  menace. 

Our  citizens  are  looking  to  the  Con- 
gress and  their  elected  officials  for  guid- 
ance and  Initiative  on  this  Issue.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Congress  has  not  responded 
with  adequate  speed  or  diligence.  One  of 
the  chief  reasons  for  this  failure  lies  in 
the  fact  that  In  the  House,  responsibility 
for  environmental  legislation  Is  shared 
among  the  Committees  on  the  Interior, 
Public  Works.  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  Government  Operations,  and 
Science  and  Astronautics.  Given  this 
congressional  fragmentation,  there  is 
small  wonder  that  the  legislative  attack 
on  pollution  Is  in  such  a  state  of 
disarray. 

In  an  effort  to  rectify  this  condition,  I 
propose  that  congressional  responsibility 
on  the  House  side  be  focused  In  a  new 
Standing  Committee  on  the  Environ- 
ment. As  I  conceive  It.  and  I  know  my 
view  is  shared  by  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues, this  committee  would  have 
jurisdiction  over  key  environmental 
problems  which  presently  beset  the  Na- 
tion and  the  world.  Within  its  jurisdic- 
tion, the  committee  would  investigate 
causes  and  consequences  of  environmen- 
tal pollution  and  would  be  charged  with 
recommending  legislation  designed  to 
combat  this  growing  menace. 

I  believe  that  the  establishment  of  a 
House  Committee  on  the  Environment 
would  constitute  a  significant  step  to- 
ward combating  the  problems  caused  by 


environmental  pollution.  For  this  reason, 
I  am  today  Introducing,  for  appropriate 
reference,  legislation  which  would  estab- 
lish such  a  committee  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  urge  the  House  Rules 
Committee  to  hold  early  hearings  on  this 
proposal  as  well  as  those  submitted  by 
other  concerned  Members  of  Congress. 
We  must  set  our  legislative  house  in  or- 
der if  we  expect  to  save  our  environment 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  ourselves  and 
our  po.sterity. 

The  leTislation  referred  to  follows : 

H.  Res.  

.^  reroliitlon  to  amend  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  create  a  standing 
committee  to  be  known  as  the  Committee 
on  the  Environment 

Resolied.  That  clause  1  of  Rule  X  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (g» 
through  (u)  as  paragraphs  (h)  through  (v). 
respectively,  and  by  inserting  immediately 
after  paragraph  (f)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

•■(g)  Committee  on  the  Environment,  to 
consist  of  twenty-five  members." 

Sec.  2,  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  Is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing clauses  (7)   through  (31)   as  clauses  (8) 
through  (32),  respectively,  and  by  Inserting 
Immediately  after  clause  (6)   the  foUowlng: 
"7,  Committee  on  the  Environment, 
"(a)  All  measures  relating  to  the  quality  of 
the    physical    environment    of    the    United 
States   and    its   possessions,    including — 
"(A)  Water  quaUty, 
"(B)  Air  quality, 
"(C)  Weather  modification, 
"(D)  Waste dlsf>osal, 
"(E)  Pesticides  and  herbicides,  and 
"(P)  Acoustic  problems, " 
Sec.  3.  Redesignated  clause  17  of  Rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  Hotise  of  RepresenUtlves 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraph   (f) 
and  redesignating  paragraphs   (g)    through 
(J)    as  paragn^hs   (f)   through   (1),  respec- 
tively. 

Sec,  4,  (a)  Redesignated  clause  28(J)  of 
Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlvea  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "clause 
27"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "clause  28". 
(b)  Clause  2  of  Rule  XTTT  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "clause  22  of  Rule  XI"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "clause  23  of  Rule 
XI," 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CORP.  LABOR 
DISPUTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  thegentle- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dxwr)  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  the 
workers  in  my  area  are  very  much  dis- 
turbed over  the  reported  position  of  the 
General  Electric  Corp.,  in  the  present 
labor  dispute  between  the  workers  and 
their  employer. 

As  an  Indication  of  their  attitude,  they 
refuse  to  accept  a  proposal  made  by  Sen- 
ator JAVITS  of  New  York,  «>proved  by  the 
woiicers,  whereby  a  disinterested  outside 
factfinding  group  would  try  to  lay  the 
basis  for  an  early  settlement. 

When  a  situation  becomes  as  stale- 
mated as  this  dispute  has,  something 
must  be  done  before  severe  and  adverse 
conditions  set  in  which  may  cost  many 
jobs  due  to  a  declining  market  for  Amer- 
ican made  goods  at  this  moment.  There 
is  a  growing  suspicion  that  the  admin- 
istration is  not  disturbed  over  this  long 


shutdown  by  GE  since  it  apparently  faUs 
into  the  President's  plan  for  what  is 
called  a  "slight  recession."  What  the 
President,  or  his  economic  advisers  do 
not  seem  to  understand  is  that  while 
General  Electric,  as  a  company,  will  not 
suffer  too  much,  workers  who  have  no 
other  source  of  income  can  be  pushed  to 
the  brink  of  financial  difficulty  since  the 
products  they  would  normally  produce 
can  be,  and  in  manj-  instances  are.  pro- 
duced by  foreign  workers,  and  are  dis- 
tributed in  the  Umted  States  without  any 
restraint. 

The  dispute  is  no  longer  between  two 
parties,  labor  and  industry,  for  there  is 
an  imseen  man  at  the  bargaining  table, 
and  that  is  the  low-waged  worker  whose 
goods  are  tumbling  over  our  custom  walls 
at  an  unrestricted  volume. 

Unless  something  along  the  lines  of 
Senator  Javits'  proposal  is  put  to  work 
in  the  interest  of  a  solution  to  this  long 
drawn  out  dispute,  it  is  feared  that  other 
corporations  in  the  same  area  of  pro- 
duction and  activity  will  follow  the  GE 
workers  and  a  complete  shutdown  of 
this  particular  industr>-  may  come  al>out 
shortly. 

Congress  may  be  forced,  if  this  situa- 
tion becomes  more  acute,  into  passing 
legislation  forbiding  any  corporation,  or 
any  production  facility  engaged  in  a 
labor  dispute,  from  importing  from  for- 
eign countries,  or  from  American  indus- 
tries domiciled  abroad,  products  to  meet 
their  consumer  demands. 

A  strike  has  long  been  recognized  as 
a  legitimate,  legal  endeavor  by  workers 
to  better  their  working  conditions,  and 
to  maintain  their  cost  of  Uving  income. 
A  strike,  however,  to  be  effective  must 
have  within  it  ingredients  of  solution, 
namely  the  desire  by  the  industry  to  ex- 
pedite the  settlement,  and  to  work  out 
the  differences  at  the  grievance  and  hai- 
gaining  table. 

In  the  worldwide  trade  economy, 
however,  this  normal  procedure  is  no 
longer  obtainable,  especially  so  when  so 
many  companies  like  GE  have  foreign 
sources  of  product  supply  while  the 
imions  have  no  tools  at  their  command 
to  compel  foreign  workers  to  join  in  their 
efforts,  and  to  protect  their  work  rights 
and  job  rights  during  a  labor  dispute. 
In  fact,  foreign  workers  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  labor  disputes  In  this  coim- 
try  to  encroach  upon  the  American  mar- 
ke^lace,  and  it  is  well  known  that  once 
establishing  its  place  of  supply  the 
American  businessman  is  reluctant  to 
let  go  of  the  high  selltog  price  of  low 
waged  foreign  Imports. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
first  months  of  1969.  television  sets,  one 
of  GE's  major  consumer  items,  reached 
a  dangerous  level  of  low  sales  because  of 
Japanese  penetration  into  the  American 
marketplace.  The  first  10  months  of  1969 
importation  of  colored  and  black  and 
white  television  sets,  from  Japan,  reached 
an  astonishing  volume.  The  total  U.S. 
television  sales  of  domestic  TV  sets  for 
the  first  10  months  of  1969  was  8,690,000. 
which  was  a  decrease  of  3.2  percent  of 
that  same  period  in  1968.  While  these 
sets  are  of  a  domestic  level  they  include 
many  thousands  of  sets,  made,  entirely 
or  in  part.  In  Japan,  Taiwan,  and  so 
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forth.  This  gives  some  clue  to  what  hap- 
pened to  the  American  TV  and  TV  com- 
ponents industry,  and  why  there  are  only 
SIX  large  and  two  small  plants  left  mak- 
ing TV  sets  and  tubes 

During  these  same  10  montlis  Japan 
exported  to  us  2.700  000  sets  and  in- 
creased their  sales  by  32  8  percent. 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  the  Westing- 
house  valley  realize  that  the  GE  strike 
has  cast  a  long  shadow .  I  would  a.sk  that 
GE.  at  this  time,  look  at  the  Javits  pro- 
posal, or  some  similar  arrangement 
whereby  an  outside  factor  could  e.stab- 
lish  a  basis  for  .settlement  in  which  both 
sides  could  reach  a  mutual  agreement 
The  longer  it  goes  the  more  dangerous 
and  more  costly  it  will  become  to  the 
American  economy 

The  Governments  own  figures.  Just  re- 
leased, shows  a  letdown  in  production  of 
3.2  percent  in  the  last  quarter  of  1969. 
and  attributed  over  one-half  of  the  let- 
down in  production  to  the  strike. 

While  It  may  serve  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration to  cool  ofl  the  economy  by  let- 
ting the  workers  walk  the  streets,  and  to 
spend  millions  of  dollars  to  retrain 
workers  for  jobs  that  may  not  be  there 
when  the  job  trainins  is  over.  It  is  not 
equitable  to  the  worker.  For  example: 
the  Department  of  Labor  gave  grants 
to  11  cities,  to  train  426  persons,  toUling 
$871,000.  One  of  the  contracts  went  to 
three  ftrms  in  Washington.  D.C  .  for  a 
total  of  $130,000  to  train  53  hard-core 
Jobless  persons.  Most  of  these  people  are 
receiving  training  in  electrical  supplies, 
and  expect  to  work  for  electric  supply 
companies,  the  very  product  that  GE  is 
not  making  at  the  moment.  With  the  cut- 
back of  this  type  of  supply,  where  will 
these  people  go  when  they  f\nlsh  their 
training? 

If  this  GE  strike  continues,  labor  may 
find  Itself  in  a  position  where  they  may 
have  to  review  their  longstanding  posi- 
tion on  free  trade. 

The  right  to  strike  Is  useless  if  the 
company  prospers  while  the  working- 
man  starves,  and  the  worker  realizes  that 
he  has  to  pay  for  any  advance  he  makes 
in  his  working  conditions.  If  the  GE 
■trlke  continues,  other  American  indus- 
tries, with  foreign  affiliations,  will  follow 
the  OE  i>attem:  and  labor  negotiations. 
as  we  have  known  them  to  be  in  this 
country,  will  disappear  and  Instead  we 
will  have  unemployment  and  a  depres- 
sion that  can  shake  the  very  foundation 
of  our  democracy.  Unless  this  situation 
is  resolved,  and  an  attempt  is  made  along 
the  lines  of  Senator  Javits'  proposal.  I 
Intend  to  propose  to  Chairman  Perkins, 
of  our  committee,  that  he  hold  hearings 
on  the  matter  to  see  what  type  of  legis- 
lation Is  needed  to  protect  a  worker's 
job  In  a  labor  dispute 


NINE  BLIND  MEN 


The  SPEIAKFR  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  tMr.  Briniu.kyi  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  quote  one  famous  man  and  paraphrase 
another  In  an  advocacy  for  justice  in 
the  field  of  education. 

Robert  E.  Lee  once  said : 

True  patriotism  sometimes  requires  of  men 
to  ftct   exactly   contrary,   at   one   period,    to 


that  which  It  does  ftt  another,  and  the 
motive  which  Impels  them  — the  desire  t<)  do 
right  —  Is  precisely  the  same  The  circum- 
stances which  govern  their  actions  change; 
and  rhelr  conduct  must  conform  to  the  new 
order  i^f  things 

Many  of  you,  on  an  earlier  day.  were 
in\olved  in  the  fi^'ht  to  end  tlic  dual  sys- 
tem concept  of  schools  Today,  when 
oppo.site  extremes  are  .sought  to  be 
achieved  through  quotas  and  busing,  will 
you — motivated  by  a  desire  to  do  right — 
join  in  ending  social  e.xpeniiient  and  h'- 
forni  in  the  cla.ssroom'' 

Ktghtntss  requires  judicial  equity 
Within  the  Union  of  the  States:  nghtrifus 
requires  unifoim  decrees  under  a  nation- 
wide standard;  Ttghtni'ss  requires  one 
set  of  rules  i  at  her  than  two. 

My  appeal,  first.  Ls  for  the  right  of 
choice;  or  m  the  alternative,  my  appeal 
i.s  for  neighborhood  schools — for  eirrj/ 
child  the  right  to  attend  the  school  near- 
est his  home. 

Earlier  this  week  I  introduced  a  joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  It  would  pro\  ide  a.s  fol- 
lows : 

.\R  rict-E  — 

Section  I  Tlie  Involuntary  buying  of  any 
student  to  a  school  or  the  required  attend- 
ance of  any  student  at  a  .vhool  outside  the 
student's  local  school  zone  for  the  ptirpose 
of  achieving  racial  balances  or  quotas  Is  pro- 
hibited 

SEC-rtoN  2  For  the  purposes  of  this  article, 
the  term  local  school  zone'  shall  mean  the 
area  within  which  a  student  resides 

Would  you  consider  supporting  this 
resolution?  It  would  prevent  our  schools 
from  becoming  laboratories  for  social 
experiment  and  reform.  It  would  retain 
educational  institutions  as  places  for  the 
pursuit  of  scholastic  excellence  and 
achievement  Its  goal  is  quality  educa- 
tion. 

Reasonable  men.  men  of  good  will, 
please  take  cognizance  of  nine  blind  men 
on  a  courthouse  bench,  ought  for  ought, 
and  in  1970  one  last  chance  for  justice! 

I  would  like  to  quote  at  this  point  a 
column  written  by  me  earlier  in  the  ses- 
sion: 

Dateline  Washington 

(By  Jack  Brlnkley,  Third  District  Repre- 
sentative In  Congress) 

PMUSE    BXalNC    BI1.I- 

On  November  5.  19«9  X  Introduced  the  fol- 
lowing bill.  Number  H  R.  14«9l.  designed  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  force 
busing  of  students,  abolishment  of  schools, 
or  attendance  of  students  at  particular 
schools  The  meaaure  would  provide  aa  fol- 
lows 

'  Bf  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameuca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  no 
part  of  any  funds  appropriated  by  any  Act 
of  Congress  may  be  used  to  force  btislng  of 
students,  the  abolishment  of  any  school, 
or  to  force  any  student  attending  any  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  to  attend  a 
pairtlcular  school  against  the  choice  of  his 
or  her  parents  or  parent 

"(bi  No  part  of  any  funds  appropriated 
by  any  Act  of  Congress  shall  be  used  to 
force  busing  of  students,  the  abolishment  of 
any  school,  or  the  attendance  of  students  at  a 
particular  school  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  obtaining  Federal  funds  otherwise  avail- 
able to  any  State   school  district,  or  school" 

This  legislation  would  ntake  permanent 
the  provisions  contained  In  Sections  408  and 
400  of  HR  13111,  a«  It  passed  the  House, 
which  Bill  provides  persuasive  precedent. 
Thus,   federal   agencies  such   .is   the  Ju.sUce 


Dep.-u'tment  and  HEW  would  be  prohibited 
from  spending  federal  funds  to  force  the 
busing  of  students,  the  abolishment  of  any 
school  or  to  force  any  student  to  attend  a 
particular  schot>l  .igiiln.st  the  choice  of  his 
p.trents. 

The  bill  Would  in  no  w.iy  affect  or  ques- 
tion the  legality  of  Supreme  Court  decisions 
but  .ts  a  pr.ictical  matter  it  would  prevent 
enforcement  by  the  Executive  Branch  of 
decrees  conflicting  with  the  Act,  since  per- 
s  )ns  receiving  compensation  from  the  fed- 
er  il  government  could  not  be  used  for  en- 
forcement purpoties 

This  measure  reiterates  the  Constitutional 
prerogative  of  the  Legl.slatlve  Branch  of  gov- 
ernment to  provide  funding  where  deemed 
wise  and  equlutble.  and  serves  to  emphasize 
iliat  the  schools  of  the  southern  United 
Suito.s  are  not  to  be  used  as  laboratories  for 
iiu-tal  ciprrt'Tirnt  a>id  reform. 

The  thrust  of  educational  Institutions 
should  be  the  pursuit  of  scholastic  excellence 
lor  every  child.  We  must  never  voluntarily 
permit  our  schools  to  become  a  vehicle  for 
racial  balance  or  for  any  objective  other  than 
quality  education. 

I  would  like  to  include  at  this  point  the 
following  news  article: 

(From  the  \Vashlngt<5n  Dally  News,  Dec    17, 
19691 

.^M^NnMENT     ON     APPROPRIATION     Btl-L — HEW 

Sc-HooL   PfND   Control    Periled 
(By  William  Steif) 

"I'he  Nixon  Administration — after  months 
of  InacUon — was  lobbying  hard  today  to  stop 
a  Southern-Inspired  Senate  drive  aimed  at 
revoking  the  power  of  HEW  to  force  school 
districts  U)  abide  by  the  clvU  rights  act  of 
1964. 

The  revocation  of  HEW's  power  was  con- 
Uiined  In  a  seemingly  Innocuous  amendment 
to  the  $21  5  billion  appropriations  bill  for 
HEW.  the  Labor  Department  and  11  related 
agencies 

The  so-called  Whitten  amendment — named 
after  Rep.  Jamie  L.  Whitten,  D-Mlss  ,  and  al- 
ready approved  by  the  House — would  forbid 
HEW  from  using  any  of  its  appropriation  "to 
force  any  school  district  to  take  any  actions 
involving  the  busing  of  students,  the  abolish- 
ment of  any  school,  or  the  assignment"  of 
any  grade  or  high  school  student  to  a  school 
against  his  or  his  parents'  choice.  Nor  could 
such  actions  be  forced  on  a  school  district 
"as  a  condlUon"  to  getting  federal  funds. 

Under  the  1964  clvU  rlghta  act,  HEW  has 
the  power  to  cut  o(T  federal  funds  to  school 
districts  which  do  not  comply  with  the  de- 
segregation law 

Thus,  the  amendment  also  would  nullify 
the  May,  1968.  Supreme  Court  ruling  which 
said  that  where  "free  choice"  of  schools  by 
pupils  did  not  result  in  desegregation,  fur- 
ther steps  would  have  to  be  taken.  Those 
steps  are  busing  of  students,  abolishing  black 
or  white  schools,  or  arbitrarily  assigning 
pupils. 

HEW  Secretary  Robert  H.  Pinch  sent  tele- 
grams and  then  wrote  letters  to  members  of 
the  appropriations  sub-committee  which 
handled  his  money  bill  about  his  "deep 
concern*  over  the  Whitten  amendment.  HEW 
has  followed  this  up  with  an  Intensive  arm- 
twisting  effort  by  Assistant  Secretary  Creed 
C.  Black,  director  Leon  Panetta  of  the  OfHce 
for  Civil  Rights,  and  congressional  liaison 
officials 

But  yesterday  the  full  appropriations  com- 
mittee approved  the  Whitten  Amendment. 
13  8.  according  to  Sen.  John  C.  Stennls, 
D  Miss  .  a  committee  member  who  led  the 
floor   fight   for   Its   adoption   by   the   Senate 

The  issue  hung  In  the  balance  today,  as  the 
Senate  Republican  leader.  Sen.  Hugh  Scott. 
Pa  .  fought  to  hang  six  simple  words  In  front 
of  the  Whitten  phraseology  In  order  to  ne- 
gate the  amendment's  effect. 

The  six  words  were:  "Except  as  required 
by  the  Constitution." 
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Sen  Scott  explained  that  "the  l.<sue  is  sim- 
ply whether  or  not  we  will  abide  by  the  con- 
sti'.ution."  He  said  that  'If  there  were  any 
<luc.st:on  in  anyone's  mind  about  the  pro- 
priety" of  the  Whitten  amendment,  the  Oct. 
29  Supreme  Court  decision— demanding  de- 
segregation "at  once" — should  remove  that 
question. 

•If  we  leave  the  Whitten  amendment  In- 
tact," Scott  added,  "we  will  produce  a  double 
standard  of  law  enforcement  .  .  what  HEW 
will  not  be  able  to  do,  the  cour's  will  still 
he  forced  to  do." 

As  we  now  know,  the  Whit  ten  amend- 
ment was  not  left  intact;  the  Scott 
amendment   was   adopted. 

King  David  said: 

I  have  been  young,  and  I  have  been  old, 
but  I  have  never  seen  the  righteous  forsaken. 

Will  we  be  forsaken?  Will  our  children 
be  bused?  Forbid  it.  Almighty  God! 


AMEND  VETERANS'  PATENT  EXTEN- 
SION ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  act 
to  provide  for  the  extension  of  the  term 
of  certain  patents  of  persons  who  served 
In  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  during  Worii  War  II  was 
approved  Jime  30.  1950.  An  act  prond^ng 
similar  patent-extension  privileges  to 
veterans  of  World  War  I  was  approved 
May  31,  1928.  No  similar  legislation, 
^  either  retroactive  or  prospective  in  ap- 

5  '  plication,  has  been  approved  for  veterans 

honorably  discharged  since  World  War 
II.  It  is  only  equitable  that  these  privi- 
leges now  be  extended  to  all  veterans. 

Hearings  were  held  in  the  82d  Con- 
gress on  bills  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
this  legLslatloH  to  all  veterans,  rather 
than  only  to  those  of  the  two  'World 
Wars,  as  well  as  to  non veterans  who 
were  not  able  to  exploit  their  patents 
fully  due  to  wartime  controls.  Although 
there  was  no  objection  to  making  the 
relief  provisions  available  to  all  veterans, 
objection  was  made  to  extending  the 
privilege  to  corporations  and  other  Indi- 
viduals, with  the  result  that  the  legisla- 
tion was  never  acted  upon. 

HJl.  15793,  Introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Poff)  in  the  last 
Congress,  provided  for  the  extension  of 
the  privileges  to  all  veterans  honorably 
discharged  while  at  the  same  time  wnlt- 
tlng  extension  of  the  privilege  to  corpora- 
tions and  other  Individuals.  On  Febru- 
ary 18,  1969,  Mr.  Bath  introduced  a  sim- 
ilar bUl,  S.  1064,  in  the  other  body.  On 
November  17,  1969,  I  Introduced  HJl. 
14833,  IdenUcal  to  that  introduced  by 
Mr.  Bayh.  These  bills,  In  my  Judgment, 
meet  the  obligations  raised  in  hearings 
held  by  the  82d  Congress. 

Veterans  deserve  extensions  of  time 
for  patents  they  have  not  been  able  to 
exploit  because  of  military  service.  They 
would  not  gain  an  advantage  over  patent 
holders  who  have  not  served  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  their  country. 

To  be  eligible,  any  veteran  would  have 
to  be  honorably  discharged  and  would 
have  to  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  at  the 
Commissioner  <rf  Patents,  that  tali  mili- 
tary service  had  indeed  "substantially  re- 


duced'"  any  benefits  he  might  have  been 
able  otherwise  to  receive  from  his  patent. 
The  ultimate  burden  of  prool  rests  upon 
the  veteran.  There  would  be  no  cost  lO 
the  Government. 

Unlike  laws  extending  similar  privi- 
leges to  veterans  of  the  two  World  Wars, 
the  bill  introduced  in  the  9in  Congre:ss 
includes  two  new  provisions.  First,  Uieir 
application  would  not  be  limited  to  these 
who  served  during  specific  years.  Rather, 
all  veterans  who  have  not  yet  beneii'ed 
from  earlier  legislation  would  be  -Jigibie 
in  the  future.  Second,  a  veteran  could 
count  as  active  service,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  bill,  all  time  which  elapsed  between 
his  initial  Induction  and  his  final  honor- 
able discharge.  Tills  second  new  provision 
would  extend  coverage  to  those  unlor- 
timatc  veterans  who,  because  of  er- 
roneous charges  and  action  taken  against 
them,  have  been  forced  to  live  under  the 
shadow  of  a  less-than-honorable  dis- 
charge until  able  to  have  such  judgment 
reversed  and  an  honorable  discharge 
granted. 

Rather  than  considering  this  question 
anew  following  the  end  of  each  conflict  in 
which  we  participate,  let  us  act  now  to 
extend  the  provisions  to  all  veterans  who 
have  not  benefited  from  previously  en- 
acted legislation. 

H  Jl.  14833,  as  introduced  November  17, 
1969,  follows: 

H.R.   14833 
A  bill   to  provide  for  the  extension  of  the 

term   of   certain   patents   of   persons   who 

served  In  the  military  forces  of  the  United 

States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  a/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  extension  of  the  term  of  certain  patents 
of  persons  who  served  In  the  military  or  na- 
val forces  of  the  United  States  during  World 
War  n."  apBTOved  June  30.  1950  (64  Stat. 
316),  M  Bjplnded,  la  amended  to  read  a.s 
follows:  ,,(^ 

"Any  person  who  la  the  Inventor  or  dis- 
coverer   of    an    Invention    or    discovery    for 
which  s  patent  was  granted  to  him  during 
his  performance  of  active  service  in  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  re- 
sulting m  an  honorable  discharge  and  who 
has  not  received  a  patent  extension  under 
any  previous  Act,  and  who  dtulng  such  serv- 
ice   was    not    receiving    income    from    said 
patent   or  patented   invention   or  discovery. 
or   whose   Income   therefrom    was    substan- 
tially reduced  as  a  result  of  his  said  service, 
may  obtain  an  extension  of  his  patent  for 
the  term  specified  herein,  upon  application 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  within  one 
year  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  or  with- 
in one  year  after  the  termination  of  such 
service,  whichever  Is  later,  and  upon  com- 
plying with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The 
period  of  extension  of  such  patent  shall  be 
a  further  term  from  the  expiration  of  the 
original  term  thereof  equaling  the  length  of 
the  said  service  during  which  his  patent  was 
In  force,  but  In  no  event  shall  exceed  a  pe- 
riod equal  to  the  term  of  the  original  pat- 
ent. Any  period  of  time  required  following 
■aid   service   to   obtain   recognition   of   the 
right  of  Bucb  a  person  to  an  honorable  dis- 
charge   ahaU    be    considered    part    of    such 
■ervloe." 

Section  6  trf  said  Act  la  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(a)  No"  and  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (b). 


■WALLACE  CIVIC  CENTER 
The  SPEAKER  pro  t«npore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Massachusetts  (Mi'.  Philbin) 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday 
night  in  Fitchburg.  Mass..  in  my  di-stnct, 
I  attended  the  first  of  several  programs 
to  be  held  during  this  week  marlclng  tiie 
dedication  of  the  George  R.  Wallace.  Jr.. 
Civic  Center  and  the  Alice  G.  Wallace 
Planetari'am  in  that  beautiful  city. 

The  building  which  hou.'tes  tlie  center 
of  which  the  planetarium  is  a  part,  was 
donated  by  Mr.  George  R.  Wallace,  Jr.. 
an  outstanding  industrial  civic  leader  ol 
Massachusetts  and  the  Nation,  in  behalf 
of  his  wife  and  i.ini&elf,  the  planetari-ani 
to  be  named  in  honor  of  his  wife,  Alice 
R.  WaUace. 

Tnis  gift,  v.'iiich  would  be  extraordi- 
nary in  any  event,  is  all  tiie  more  so,  be- 
cause in  September  1965  Mr.  Wadlace  had 
donated  $500,000  for  the  construction  of 
the  modem,  new  Wallace  Library  and 
later  gave  additional  sums  for  both  the 
library  and  the  civic  center,  so  these 
liighly  valuable  public  buildings  could  be 
completed  for  his  home  city.  The  gifts 
totaled  several  million  dollars  without 
Government  grants. 

George  Wallace's  colorful  business 
career  has  been  an  exceptional  success 
story  pinpointed  by  a  series  of  most  gen- 
erous benefactors  and  pubUc,  chari- 
table donations  that  are  not  fully  known 
and,  therefore,  cannot  be  accurately  re- 
ported. His  recent  gift  of  the  civic  center 
In  itself  has  cost  to  date  $2,035,000,  to 
■which  the  cost  of  the  library  Is  not 
added,  and  the  total  final  cost  is  at  the 
present  time  not  available.  The  present 
final  cost  may  well  run  into  higher  fig- 
ures. The  public  spirit  and  wholehearted 
generosity  of  this  great  man  and  his 
lovely  wife  are  truly  almost  Incredible. 

To  one  who  knows  this  extraordinary 
leader  In  so  many  fields  of  endeavors 
and  his  charming,  deUghtful  wife,  who 
is  also  a  great  leader  In  several  fields, 
particularly  as  the  well-known  originator 
and  developer  of  basic  local.  State,  and 
National  library  programs,  these  bene- 
factions come  as  no  surprise,  because 
George  Wallace  has  been  a  doer  and  a 
giver  all  his  life.  He  is  endowed  with  a 
restless  spirit  with  energy  and  drive  that 
tolerate  no  delay,  and  his  wife,  like 
himself.  Is  known  for  the  way  she  has 
given  so  much  of  herself  to  provide  more 
and  better  libraries  for  chUdren,  and 
for  the  people  of  Fitchburg,  central 
Massachusetts,  and  all  of  the  Nation. 

I  liave  known  these  wonderful  Ameri- 
cans a  large  part  of  my  lifetime.  They 
reallj-  defy  adequate  appraisal  for  the 
many  fine  things  they  have  done  for 
hiunanklnd.  and  for  thehr  many  achieve- 
ments and  many  contributions  to  so 
many  causes  immeasurably  beneficial  to 
community.  State,  and  Nation,  and  for 
many  people. 

George  Wallace  never  seeks  praise  and 
credit  for  his  great  work.  In  fact,  he 
tries  to  minimize,  and  even  conceal,  the 
preat  things  that  he  has  done,  and  his 
wife  takes  the  same  attitude. 

For  example,  when  he  annoxmced  his 
most  recent  large  gifts  to  the  city,  he 
purposely  left  the  city  on  a  trip  with  his 
wife  rather  than  face  the  w)plause  and 
the  praise  for  hla  gaieroslty. 

His  makeup  la  not  wily  many  sided, 
but  in  many  ways  impredlctable.  be- 
cause he  moves  fast  and  brooks  no  de- 
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lav.  He  Is  a  master  of  deUils  as  well  as 
broad  pictures,  and  has  everythinK 
thought  out  m  advance.  The  library  and 
civic  center  were  rushed  to  completion 
in  true  Wallace  style,  the  latter  larKO 
bvuldir.g  in  a  little  over  200  days. 

His  astonishing  success  in  business 
ha.s  been  a  family  saga  in  itself,  an  J  hl.s 
very  active  life  has  pressed  him  into 
many  other  various  activitie'; 

He  is  Ein  accomplished  ma-ician  and 
plavs  the  p:ano  and  organ  with  great 
uusto  and  expertise  His  performance  as 
mystery  soloist  with  the  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra  led  by  the  great  Artiiur  Fied- 
ler, featuring  a  routine  of  lively  rartime. 
swing-beat  music,  and  other  popular 
hits,  brought  the  large  crowd  of  4  600 
people  at  the  dedication  to  their  feet 
with  wild  applause  A  conquering  hero 
never  received  such  terrific  ovations. 

He  Is  an  expert  photographer;  in  fact, 
he  may  even  be  considered  a  profession- 
al in  this  field,  because  his  work  has  been 
done  on  African  safaris  featuring  still 
and  movie  productions  of  highest  qual- 
ity. 

George  Wallace  is  a  veteran  of  World 
War  n.  decorated  for  gallantry  in  bat- 
tle. He  has  been  a  widely  known  avia- 
tion enthusiast  He  has  owned  and  flown 
his  own  planes  and  helicopters.  At  his 
office  building  at  the  Fltchburg  Paper 
Co.  he  has  a  hehport  on  the  roof  I  had 
the  honor  of  attending  the  dedication  of 
that  beautiful  new  building  and  was 
present  when  George  came  in  on  one  of 
his  helicopters,  landed  on  Uie  roof,  and 
casually  walked  down  the  stairway  to 
his  business  office 

On  another  occasion.  I  had  lunch  with 
him  at  the  Sterling  liui  in  Sterling. 
Mass..  with  N  V.  Swede  NeLson,  a  Har- 
vard football  great,  and  some  others,  and 
when  he  arrived  by  helicopter  nIUi  some 
of  his  gTiests  he  landed  In  the  parking 
space  and  hurried  into  the  Inn  Swede" 
Nelson,  a  noted  wit.  quietly  observed. 
"A  lovely  entrance  ' 

George  Wallace  ranks  with  the  ^;ieat- 
est  businessman  of  the  Nation  He  is  a 
great  American  and  a  great  patriot. 
Indeed,  with  his  truly  spiritual  faitli,  and 
charitable  impulses,  he  sets  the  finest 
example  for  all  citizens,  because  his  life 
has  been  devoted  to  getting  things  done, 
and  giving  unselfishly  of  himself  It  Is 
hl«  avowed  practice  to  help  his  people 
In  every  way  given  him.  and  to  share 
his  good  fortune  with  his  community 
and  with  people 

His  devoted,  lovely  wife.  Alice.  Is  of 
the  same  mold.  She  has  not  only  sup- 
ported her  husband  In  his  great  work, 
but  has  also  pursued  a  career  of  her  own. 
which  has  led  her  to  the  path  of  high 
achievement  for  the  children  and  people 
of  her  own  commimity  and  for  the  Na- 
tion. She  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
greatest  national  leaders  of  library  pro- 
grams and  has  been  an  outstanding 
member  of  the  President's  National  Com- 
mission on  Libraries.  She  has  also  ably 
devoted  herself  to  many  fine  causes  in 
many  fields. 

I  could  talk  at  ^reat  length  about  the 
extraordinary  George  Wallace  and  his 
lovely  wife.  I  am  proud  to  know  such 
gre&t  Americans,  and  am  proud  to  have 
them  for  dear  friends,  because  they  rep- 


resent a  public  coiuscience  and  an  ethic 
of  charity  and  humane  accomplishment 
for  people  that  cross  all  barriers  and 
reconcile  human  problems 

They  are  concerned,  ouustanding,  gen- 
erous Americans,  truly  striving  to  con- 
tribute the  substance  of  their  advantages, 
potentials  and  wealth  to  make  this  a 
better  nation  in  which  to  live 

Hail  and  salute  to  George  and  Alice 
Wallace  Tliey  will  long  be  remembered 
b\  Fltchburg  and  its  people,  and  by  all 
those  who  search  and  .seek  m  life  the 
opportunity  to  help  others  The  Lord  will 
bless  them,  and  the  people  will  alway.s 
remember  them 

The  exercises  were  brilliantly  con- 
ducted by  the  very  able,  distingui.shed. 
outstandini:  young  mayor,  the  Honorable 
William  G  Flynn.  of  Fitchburi;.  whose 
fine  introductoo'  speech  set  the  staye  for 
thus  memorable  dedicatory  event 

Under  unanlmoiLs  consent.  I  m.sert 
Uie  following  material  from  the  Worces- 
ter Sunday  Telegram,  and  other  publica- 
tions bearing  upon  the  dedication; 
I  From  "he  Worcester  i  Ma-ss  I  Svinday  Tele- 
gram. Jrtii  18.  19701 
Tiif    ClfRCf    R     Wailace    Civic    Cinkk      A 

Cll-TURAL    iNJEtTtON 

t;n  HBiRC  — He's  floated  50  feel  beiici»»h 
lue  s>irl.ice  o(  the  C.irlbbean  and  glided  o%er 
Mt    Washington  In  a  sailplane 

He  s  raised  chinchillas  and  collected  an- 
tique cars 

He  s  an  explorer    world  traveler  a  for- 

mer indiisiriall.st  and  a  builder  of  companies 

And  m  his  spare  Ume  he  and  his  wife  give 
,iA.»y  things  like  money 

His   wife    has  served   on    former   President 
Johnson  s  N.ilional   Advisory   Commission  on 
Libraries  and   was  a  founder  of   the  Massji- 
rhusett>  Library  Trustees  Association. 
IS    ■  WHO  s   WHO  ■ 

Shes  listed  in  Whos  Who  of  American 
Women"  and  ha.«i  served  on  road  study  and 
beautific.ttlon   committee*. 

She  is  an  accomplished  interior  decorator 
and  an  extensive  traveler 

Like  her  husband,  she  enjoys  giving  away 
money 

These  are  the  Wallaces— George  and 
Alice — of  Fltchburg  and  their  generobily  Is 
proving  a  boon  to  this  community 

Wallace,  born  in  1889,  has  l>een  described 
as  -peppery  and  forthright  '  and  Is  noted  for 
his  freewheeling  business  style 

rNTXXCD    MIT 

He  entered  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  in  the  class  of  1913  HW  stay  w.is 
short 

■I  was  the  first  member  of  my  clasa  to  be 
kicked  out,"  he  said  They  couldn't  take  me 
for  more  than  a  year 

But  I  did  get  in  a  lot  of  t>an)o  playing  • 

Wallace  sUU  retains  an  irrepreaslble  sense 
of  humor  and  an  irreverence  for  the  ac- 
cepted way  of  doing  things 

He  had  one  urge — 'to  be  flrst' — and  a  life- 
long concern  "with  the  idea  of  failure  '  and 
thcwe  two  thoughts  have  governed  his  life. 

The  former  owner-president  of  Fltchburg 
Paper  Co.  I  now  a  subsidiary  of  Litton  In- 
dustries i.  WaUace  Is  a  fan  of  airplanes  and 
helicopters  and  used  them  l>oth  eitenslvely 
during  his  years  as  head  of  Fltchburg  Paper 
Co 

He  enll8te<l  In  World  War  I  as  a  private 
and  even  though  he  "didn't  like  saluting  "  he 
ended  up  a  major  In  the  Field  Artillery,  re- 
ceiving the  Silver  Star  for  exceptional  gal- 
lantry in  the  Meuse-Argonne  oflenslve 

WaUace  is  also  an  avid  photographer  and 
has  ti>ousands  of  feet  of  ftUn  of  African  sa- 
faris and  Arctic  Circle  crossings  with  his  wife 
to  prove  hi*  photographic  ability 


BUILDING    THINGS 

And  when  not  traveling  or  attending  board 
meetings  or  playing  the  electric  organ  in  his 
home.  Wallace  la  building  things. 

Both  he  and  his  wife  have  spent  millions 
flnancing  construction  of  a  library,  aiding  In 
the  establishment  of  a  golden  age  center  and 
now  with  the  construction  of  a  t2  35 -million 
combination  civic  center  and  planetarium. 

In  announcing  his  Intention  to  finance 
construction  of  the  civic  center  Wallace  had 
staled,  as  we  are  now  penetrating  the  fron- 
tiers of  outer  space  .1  propose  to  include 
in  this  civic  renter  complex  a  space  transit 
plniietarium 

(osDiri'is   ruR  cirr 

A  coiKiiuon  for  the  gilt  was  that  the  plan- 
etarium be  named  lor  his  wife 

Her  tremendous  Interest  In  the  welfare 
v'.  the  people  In  this  community  and  her 
understanding  and  help  to  me  over  the  years 
makes  it  an  extremely  rewarding  experience 
lor  m^>4^  offer  this  gift  to  the  city,"  he  said. 

.-VnU  ^er  he  announced  that  he  and  his 
\<,ife  were  donating  the  funds  to  build  the 
center,  they  left  immediately  for  Florida. 

He  gets  embarrassed  when  people  thank 
liim  tor  what  he  does.'  one  city  official  ex- 
plained 

A  .scale  model  of  the  $2  35-mllllon  George 
R  Wallace  Civic  Center  sits  on  a  small  table 
in  the  outer  office  of  Fltchburg  Mayor  William 
G   Flynn 

Tile  model,  complete  with  shrubs  and  grass 
and  a  truck  parked  at  the  rear  delivery  ramp 
of  the  center,  is  protected  by  a  heavy  plastlc 
covering 

The  plastic  is  wiped  down  frequently  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  seu  of  fingerprints 
left  by  tho.se  who  stop  and  stare  at  the  model 
complex  The  attention  lavished  upon  the 
civic  center  is  making  Mayor  Flynn  a  happy 
man 

CULTUEAL    INJECTION 

It  s  almost  difflcult  to  comprehend  the  full 
meaning  of  the  center."  Mayor  Flynn  said 
The  center  will  give  us  a  cultural  Injection 
.  .  .  something  which  Is  needed  by  any  older 
city  It  will  give  us  the  prodding  to  stick  our 
heads  out  of  the  door  and  see  what  the  rest 
of  the  world  looks  like." 

Mayor  Flynn  said  the  civic  center  should 
cause  a  greater  coheslveness  within  the  city 
than  Is  now  apparent. 

"We  re  going  to  have  to  reassess  our  com- 
munity image,  l)ecause  when  the  center  opens 
for  business,  were  going  to  find  ourselves 
being  stared  at  by  many  outside  groups," 

MIND-BODT    CONCEPT 

Flynn   added   that  he  was  "very  excited 
about  the  complex,  which  will  contain  a  "true 
nund-body  concept." 

The  multipurpose  civic  center,  financed 
entirely  by  the  local  philanthropist  George  R 
Wallace  Jr  .  contains  facilities  for  skating, 
ice  hockey  and  basketball.  It  has  a  seating 
capacity  of  4.600. 

The  recreation  area  is  but  half  of  the  total 
mlnd-t>ody  concept.  Included  In  the  package 
Is  a  150-seat  planetarium 

The  educational  possibilities  oflered  by 
the  planetarium  are  staggering."  Mayor 
Flynn  said  "We  expect  many  school  children 
from  Central  Massachusetts  will  be  visiting 
the  planetarium  " 

A  panoramic  view  of  the  galaxies— in  color 
and  costing  some  •iO.OOO— will  grace  the 
planetarium  dome. 

GIFTS    BT    WAIXACE 

The  civic  center  Is  a  monument  to  a  dapper, 
white-haired  octogenarian  whose  love  of  life 
has  never  slackened. 

About  a  year  ago  Wallace  called  a  press 
conference  to  announce.  "I  am  donating  to 
the  city  of  Fltchburg  the  sum  of  $1.1  million 
to  build  a  civic  center  and  planetarium." 
When  bids  were  submitted  and  the  coat  was 
seen  to  be  nwre  than  double  the  original  gift, 
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Wallace  contributed  an  additional  11.2  mil- 
lion to  cover  construction  costs. 

In  the  auditorium,  across  from  the  Registry 
of  Motor  Vehicles,  workmen  are  completing 
the  Job  In  record  time.  The  ladders  and 
shovels  will  be  gone  tonight.  Missing,  too, 
will  be  scraps  of  wood  and  brushes  and  cans 
and  carpenters'  tools. 

In  only  13  months  an  idea  was  born  and  a 
building  was  erected. 

That  has  to  be  some  sort  of  a  record,"  one 
of  the  subcontractors  said,  "when  you  can 
plan  and  put  up  a  thing  Uke  this  In  13 
montlis  " 

OTHEE  cirrs 

The  complex,  about  the  size  of  a  football 
field.  Is  not  the  only  contribution  of  the 
Wallaces  (the  planetarium  Is  named  the  Alice 
G.  Wallace  Planetarium  alter  Wallace's  wife) 
to  the  cultural  progress  of  their  community. 

In  1964  they  had  donated  «500,000  for 
construction  of  a  new  library  and  three  years 
later  contributed  another  quarter-million 
dollars  for  Improvements  in  the  public 
library. 

{From  the  Worcester   (Mass  )    Sunday  Tele- 
gram, Jan.  18,  19701 
Week's  Activities 

Sl'NDAY 

Dedication  ceremonies  at  8  p  m.  with  a 
performance  by  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra 
conducted  by  Arthur  Fiedler  (sold  out). 

MONDAY 

A  repeat  of  the  dedication  .-eremonles  at 
8  p  m  with  a  performance  by  the  Pops  which 
will  play  a  new  selection.  Tickets,  t4,  tS 
and  $7.  may  still  be  available  at  the  Book 
Shop  and  Fltchburg  Music  Store. 

WEONESDAT 

A  country  and  western  show  at  8  p.m. 
Featured  are  Loretta  Lynn  and  Faron  Toimg 
and  his  DepuOes.  Carl  Smith.  Peggy  Sue, 
Sonny  Wright  and  Roy  Drusky.  "nckets  are 
92,  $3  and  14 

S.^TU«DAT 

A  children's  12:30  pm  show  with  Bozo 
the  Clowrn,  a  five-piece  circus  band.  Joe  Phil- 
lips and  his  dancing  horse  and  wonder  dogs, 
and  the  Six  Amandls,  an  acrobatic  act.  Tick- 
ets are  91.50  for  adult«  and  50  cents  for 
children.  The  Vanilla  Pudge  and  Bacchus  will 
play  hard  rock  starting  at  8:30.  Master  of 
ceremonies  will  be  Ron  Landry  of  Radio  Sta- 
tion WBZ   Tickets  are  93.50.  94  50  and  96.60. 

SUNDAT 

Dedication  ceremonies  at  8:15  pjn.  for  the 
Alice  G.  Wallace  Planetarium.  Featured  will 
be  Richard  Gordon,  command  pilot  of  the 
Apollo  13  moon  flight.  Apollo  12  movies  of 
the  moon  landing  and  walk  will  be  shown. 
Sen.  Edward  W.  Brooke  will  be  present,  as 
will  the  Klngsmen  and  the  Fltchburg  High 
School  Band.  There  Is  no  admission  charge. 

Oeobce  R.  Wallace  Jr.,  Civic  Centek,  Alici 
a.  Waixace  Plametarium 

Tomorrow  and  the  day  after  have  always 
been  uppermost  In  the  mind  of  Oeorge  R. 
Wallace.  Jr.  He  has  never  been  one  to  alt 
back  and  dream  of  what  used  to  be;  Instead 
he  has  always  searched  to  do  that  which  U 
unique  and  unusual. 

The  history,  spirit,  and  purpose  of  the 
Oeorge  R.  Wallace.  Jr.  Civic  Center  and  the 
Alice  O.  Wallace  Planetarium  reflects  In 
every  way  the  enthusiasm,  creattveness,  and 
adventuresome  spirit  that  is  Oeorge  R.  Wal- 
lace. Jr. 

On  September  13,  1966,  Mr.  WaUace  do- 
nated 9600,000  for  construction  of  the  mod- 
ern new  Wallace  Library  on  Main  Street. 
It  was  during  the  process  of  constructing  the 
WaUace  Library  that  a  discussion  concernmg 
the  need  for  a  community  facility  for  gen- 
eral purpose  meetings  and  activities  devel- 
oped. At  that  time  Mr.  Wallace  donated 
9300,000  for  •  community  center.  ThU  mon- 


ey was  to  be  matched  with  $600,000  In  fed- 
eral fimds  for  construction  of  the  facility. 

After  much  work  by  the  Fltchburg  Neigh- 
borhood PaclUUes  Commission,  a  general 
concept  of  an  arena  style  building  was  de- 
veloped. However,  federal  funds  were  not 
available.  After  a  three  year  delay.  It  was 
Mr.  Wallace's  desire  to  have  construction 
actually  begin  on  an  appropriate  Civic  Center 
Complex. 

Following  discussions  with  Mayor  Flynn, 
Mr.  Wallace  announced  his  desire  to  have 
a  Civic  Center  that  would  serve  as  a  genera- 
tor of  community  activity  and  involvement. 
Preliminary  concepts  were  prepared  for  Mr. 
Wallace  by  Whitman  &  Howard,  Architects 
and  Engineers  of  Boston.  The  original  design 
included  only  an  arena  area. 

Early  In  December  of  1968,  Mr.  Wallace 
related  his  desire  to  have  a  planetarium  In- 
cluded as  part  of  the  WaUace  Library,  but 
when  site  limitations  at  the  library  became 
obvious  the  Idea  was  dropped.  More  recently 
he  felt  that  a  planetarium  would  be  an  out- 
standing addition  to  the  Civic  Center  Com- 
plex and  asked  that  It  be  named  In  honor 
of  his  wife  Alice.  Thus  the  Alice  G.  Wallace 
Planetarium  Is  given  to  the  citizens  of 
Fltchburg  as  a  gift  from  Oeorge  WaUace  to 
honor  his  wife  Alice. 

The  Wallace  Center  Complex,  as  presently 
constructed,  was  conceived  in  December 
1968,  designed  from  January  to  April  1969, 
put  out  for  bids  from  April  to  Vay  1969,  and 
constructed  from  June  1969  to  January  1970. 
The  planning,  construction  and  operation 
of  the  building  Itself  is  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  commurUty  organization  and  of 
the  cooperation  of  many  dedicated  citizens 
that  could  be  cited  today. 

In  every  way  the  George  R.  WaUace.  Jr. 
Civic  Center  and  Alice  O.  Wallace  Plane- 
tarium has  already  become  a  living  tribute 
to  the  uniqueness,  aggressiveness,  creativity, 
enthusiasm,  and  kind  spirit  that  Is  Oeorge 
R.  Wallace,  Jr. 

TRUSTEES 

The  trustees  of  the  George  R.  Wallace.  Jr. 
Civic  Center  and  the  Alice  G.  WaUace 
Planetarium  are  Robert  A.  Shaughnessy. 
Joseph  R.  Madonla,  Leo  J.  Bedard.  Mayor 
William  O.  Plynn,  Ronald  M.  Ansln,  Coun- 
cUlor  Joseph  Albert,  Matthias  W.  Pappas. 
Back  row  left  to  right:  James  J.  Hammond. 
James  M.  Moran,  Oeldert  S.  Brown,  Robert 
L.  Halatead,  Robert  R.  Humphreys,  Oeorge 
I.  Chatfield.  Donald  M.  Crocker,  Andre  A. 
Oelinas.  Trustees  who  were  not  present 
when  the  picture  was  taken:  Walter  E.  Ben- 
nett. Charles  J.  Sala. 

LEGISLAXrVE  mCORPORATION  OF  THE   CFVIC 
CENTER   AUTHORITY 

The  George  R.  Wallace,  Jr.  Civic  Center 
and  the  Alice  O.  WaUace  Planetarium  is  an 
unusual  buUdlng  in  many  ways.  Legally  It  Is 
the  property  of  the  City  of  Fltchburg.  How- 
ever, unlike  other  city  departments  and 
buildings,  the  Wallace  Center  does  not  op- 
erate under  the  control  of  the  Mayor  or  City 
Council,  nor  does  it  receive  operating  funds 
from  the  city  government. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  695.  Acts 
of  1996  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  Oeorge  R.  Wallace,  Jr.  Civic  Center 
and  AUce  O.  Wallace  Planetarium  Corpora- 
tion was  created.  This  Act,  which  was  Initi- 
ated by  the  Mayor  and  City  CouncU  on  April 
29,  1969,  provides  for  the  Center  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  seventeen  member  Board  of 
Trustees.  The  Mayor  serves  as  ex-olflclo 
chairman  of  the  Board  and  the  City  CouncU 
President  Is  an  ex-ofHclo  member.  As  a  spe- 
cial feature  of  the  act,  three  members  of  the 
Board  may  be  non-residents  of  Fltchburg. 
This  provision  was  Included  to  signify  the 
regional  character  of  the  WaUace  Center. 

On  September  8,  1969,  Mayor  William  O. 
Flynn  appointed,  and  the  City  Council  con- 
firmed, the  original  seventeen  member  board. 

Members  of  the  Wallace  Center  Trustees 


may  not  hold  any  other  appointive  or  elec- 
tive position  in  the  City  Government.  Seven 
members  of  the  original  board  resigned  posi- 
tions in  the  City  Government  to  serve  as 
Trustees  of  the  WaUace  Center. 

GOVERNMENTAL     ACTIONS 

August  30,  1966;  George  R.  WaUace,  Jr. 
gives  flrst  gift  for  Civic  Center. 

October  7,  1965:  City  CouncU  accepts  Wal- 
lace Gift. 

December  18,  1968:  Mr.  WaUace  gives  sec- 
ond gift  for  Civic  Center  ol  nearly  757  thou- 
sand dollars  to  bring  total  to  1.1  million 
dollars. 

January  7,  1969:  City  Council  accepts  Wal- 
lace second  gift. 

January  7,  1969:  Civic  Center  Building  Au- 
thority Created. 

January  31,  1969:  Whitman  and  Howard 
Architects  Hired. 

March  25,  1969:  Park  Commission  votes  to 
give  Coolidge  Park  Land  to  City  Council  for 
use  lor  Civic  Center. 

AprU  29.  1969:  Request  for  Special  Legisla- 
tive Act  to  Create  Board  of  Trustees  for  Civic 
Center  and  Planetarium. 

May  30.  1969;  Mr.  Wallace  gives  third  gift 
for  Civic  Center  to  bring  total  to  2.35  mUllon 
dollars. 

June  3.  1969:  City  Council  accepts  third 
Wallace  gift. 

June  19.  1969:  Construction  contract 
signed  with  P  Madonla  Company  of  Fltch- 
burg 

June  19.  1969:  Groundbreaking  held  at 
Civic  Center  site. 

June  20.  1969:  Special  legislative  act  ap- 
proved transferring  park  land  for  Civic 
Center. 

August  13,  1969:  Special  legislative  act  for 
trustees  approved  by  Governor. 

September  8,  1969:  Special  legislative  act 
for  Board  of  Trustees  accepted  by  City  Coun- 
cU. 

September  8,  1969:  Trustees  conflrmed  by 
City  CouncU. 

December  6,  1969;  Fourth  gift  of  920.000.00 
given  by  Mr.  WaUace. 

December  10,  1969;  Council  accepts  fourth 
WaUace  gift. 


PEACE  m  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper  >  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
statements  of  the  Secretary  of  State  rel- 
ative to  peace  in  the  Middle  East  have 
created  widespread  concern  In  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  Israel,  because  of  the 
strong  suggestion  In  the  Secretary's  re- 
marks that  the  United  States  Is  willing 
to  concede  to  outside  powers  the  right  to 
determine  the  terms  for  peace  in  this  ex- 
plosive area. 

I  strongly  beUeve  that  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  peace  in  the  Middle  East  depend 
upon  the  United  States  making  it  unmis- 
takably clear  that  true  peace  in  this  area 
can  come  only  through  direct,  face-to- 
face  negotiations  and  honest  agreement 
between  the  principals — Israel  and  the 
Arab  States.  For  this  reason,  I  have  pro- 
posed the  following  resolution  of  the 
Congress  to  clarify  the  stand  of  the 
American  Government  and  the  American 
people: 

Whereeu,  deep  concern  has  been  aroused  by 
the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  of  December  9th,  making 
certain  propKJsals  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  between  the  State  of  Israel  and  the 
Arab  States,  and 
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^hereaa.  such  Bt«tfm«nl  of  Uie  Secrfuuv 
of  S:*te  baa  b*«n  under«iotxl  as  contrary  U) 
the  previous  policy  of  the  United  Slates  In 
t;ie  Middle  East  and  to  the  expressed  senli- 
inetit  of  approximately  two-thlrda  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Rescued  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Stnate  concurrtng) .  Thitt  It  Is  the  sense 
c>f  the  C  >ngre^  that  the  policy  of  the  United 
S.j'.es  lor  the  promotion  oX  pe  ice  In  the 
Middle  E  lit  should  be  to  exer.  its  best  etT.irus 
to  arrange  for  direct  face-to-f.i"e  nettotli- 
tions  between  the  State  of  I  rae!  and  the 
Arab  Su»-e5:  and.  further,  that  ne.ther  the 
United  States  nor  any  ot^ler  power  should 
attempt  to  Impose  a  settlement  ;n  t.'ie  Middle 
E.i-st  aciT  attempt  to  induce  a  se'tlement 
other  th.in  through  d^rec;  face-to-face  nego- 
tiations between  the  Stjte  of  Israel  and  the 
Arab  States 

I  ani  very  pleased  Uial  so  maiiy  of  my 
colleagues  a^'ree  Ui  the  senumenu  ex- 
pressed In  Uiis  resolution  On  IniUai  in- 
troduction, on  relatively  short  notice,  the 
following  ML-mbtTS  have  joined  In  this 
resolution 

Mr  Howard  Mr  Bra.-.co.  Mr  Cormaji.  Mr 
PiUlon.  Mr  Karth,  Mr  Macdonald  of  M.isoa- 
chusetus  Mr  H.-:st.  -.k:  Mr  O  Nelll  of  M.u>sa- 
chusetts.  Mr  Adanis.  Mr  Mikva.  NL-  Tunney. 
Mr  B.aggl.  Mr  Ulcks  Mr  Tlerna;i.  Mr  Baring. 
Mr  Anderson  of  Calif  riua  Mr  Blatnik.  Mr 
Daddarlo.  Mr  Carey.  Mr  Ryan  Mr  Wright, 
Mr  Stratton.  Mr  Co:i>ers  Mr  Hechier  Mr 
Flood.  Mr  Gray.  Mr  Gallagher.  Mr  Smith  of 
Iowa.  Mr  Waldle.  Mr  Dent.  Mr  Letgelt.  Mr 
Pike  Mr  Poage  Mr  Pirbstem  Mr  Du;«kl, 
Mr  Foley.  Mr  G.bbons.  Mr  Cabell.  Mr  Gar- 
matz.  Mr  Rosenthal.  Mr  Patten.  Mr  St  Oer- 
mala.  Mr  Ottlnger.  Mr  Gaydv*,  Mr  Harring- 
ton, utd  Sklr  Loweastein 

I  have  been  advi.-;ed  that  other  Mem- 
bers wish  to  Join  in  this  resolution  and 
I  regret  that  tune  prevented  them  from 
being  listed  today  I  intend  to  reintro- 
duce my  resolution  as  these  Memt>ers 
advise  me  of  their  support  and  I  invite 
tdl  of  our  colleagues  to  join  with  us  in 
makmg  clear  the  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  a  juat  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  based  upon  face-to-face  negoti- 
ations between  the  parties  directly  in- 
volved. 


LEGISLATION  TO  TAX  BANK  PROF- 
ITS FROM  HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Farbstdn)  is 
recogniized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Rep- 
resentative Bob  Eckhardt  and  I  have 
today  introduced  H.R  1548".  leg- 
islation to  tax  the  excess  profits  of 
barxks  directly  attnbutable  to  high  inter- 
est rates.  To  ease  the  pressure  on  mort- 
gage funds,  the  revenue  raised  by  the 
tax  would  go  to  help  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  obtain  mortgages. 

The  bill  will  lead  to  a  slowdown  in  the 
continual  upward  spiral  of  interest  rates 
and  ease  the  especially  susceptible  home 
mortgage  market 

While  most  people,  especially  home- 
buyers  and  small  businessmen.  sulTer 
V.  hen  Interest  rates  are  high,  there  is  one 
sector  of  our  economy  that  benefits.  This 
13  the  banking  mdustry  where  profits 
continue  to  grow  at  an  unparalleled  rate. 

This  is  demonstrated  by  the  follow- 
ing recent  bank  statement  of  earnings 


Percentage  inrreitr  m  net  ea-n.iigi  from 

19St  to  JJ6ii  Ptrcerif 

I.<nn  Island  Trust        36  8 

First   National  of   New  Jersey .  39  4 

MercimUle    National 14   6 

United   states   Trust . 31    4 

Suburban   Trust . 20   7 

Northern  Trust 18   2 

Fidelity    Union... 18   1 

U  .S    National  of  Oregon 17   I 

Hlgics    National 15  8 

Security    Pacific 15  5 

Citizens  *  Southern  National 15  i 

Maryland     National.    . 15    1 

Mercantile    National      ...._ .   14  6 

Connecticut  Bank  A  Trust . 14   5 

Manufacturers  Hanover ......... 13  8 

Vlrglni.i    National 10  8 

Bank  of  Southwest . . 10   5 

First   National   City . 8  4 

J    P    Morgan  &  Co 7  6 

Chase    Manhattan 3  5 

Accordinu  to  Standard  k  Poor's  "Bank 
revenues— are  at  a  record  level,  and  tluy 
are  hkely  to  hold  up  well,  reflecting  a  high 
volume  of  loan.s.  carrymg  sati.-.factory  in- 
terest rates,  relative  to  money  costs  ■ 
The  huge  nse  in  earnings  Is  inextricably 
tied  to  the  srowtii  of  the  prime  interest 
rate  from  6  percent  in  1968  to  8';:  per- 
cent In  1969. 

While  the  high  rates  of  Interest  are 
no  doubt  the  result  of  market  pressures 
and  cannot  be  condemned  ^weeplngly  as 
an  explicit  cCfort  by  the  baYiking  Indus- 
try to  raise  its  profits,  this  legislation 
would  remove  any  potential  incentive  to 
rai.se  interest  rates  solely  for  profits. 

The  tax.  or  as  we  call  it,  the  "mterest 
stabilization  fee,"  applies  to  anybody  that 
extends  credit  of  at  least  $10,000  at  an 
interest  rate  over  8  percent  The  tax  will 
be  equal  to  1  percent  of  the  euinual 
interest  chart-e  for  each  0  1  percentage 
point  by  which  the  annual  lean  Interest 
rate  exceeds  8  percent  Thus,  a  $10,000 
loan  at  the  current  8'^  prime  interest 
rate  would  bring  in  $850  per  annum  In 
Interest  which  would  be  taxed  $42  50 — 5 
percent  of  $850  The  lender  in  this  case 
would  have  a  net  yearly  Income  on  this 
loan  of  $807  50,  Just  slightly  more  than  It 
would  have  earned  at  the  lower  8  percent 
rate  The  following  table  demonstrates 
how  this  tax  would  work  over  a  range  of 
interest  rates — assuming  a  loan  of 
$10000. 
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As  you  see.  the  Interest  earnings  cease 
to  grow  after  a  certain  point,  while  Gov- 
ernment revenues  from  the  tax  rise 
rapidly  There  would  be  no  profit  incen- 
tive for  the  banlLs  to  raise  their  rates 
although  there  would  be  nothing  to  pre- 
vent them  from  doing  so  If  the  pressures 
of  the  market  made  such  raises  ex- 
pedient. 

Several  additional  points  must  be  em- 
phasized First,  the  tax  is  meant  to  'oe 
operative  only  In  times  of  extremely 
high  Interest  rates  Once  the  rate  charge 
drops  below  8  percent  there  ceases  to  be 


an  Interest  stabilization  fee.  Second,  be- 
cause so  many  small  loans  and  loans  en- 
tailing high  risk  have  traditionally,  with 
good  cause,  earned  higher  rates  of  in- 
terest, we  have  specifically  exempted 
such  loans  from  Uie  tax.  We  are  by  no 
means  sanctioning  such  high  interest 
rates,  but  we  do  recognize  that  there 
are  differences  in  the  structure  of  the 
Interest  rate  pattoni.  Finally,  we  are 
talking  about  tlie  annual  effective  rate  of 
Interest  rather  than  the  nominal  rate. 
We  have  adopted  Uie  provisions  of  the 
Trutii  In  Lending  Act  for  tliis  purpose. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  feature 
of  this  plan  Is  the  ultimate  use  of  the 
funds  raised  from  the  collection  of  tlie 
fee  We  have  decided  to  make  the  Gov- 
ernment National  Mortgage  Association 
the  recipient  of  these  funds  and  to  use 
these  funds  to  further  the  objectives  of 
their  office.  In  other  words,  we  have 
great  concern  for  the  housing  market 
and  we  are  most  eager  to  ease  the  pres- 
sure for  mortgage  funds,  especially  for 
low-  and  moderate-Income  families  The 
recent  increases  in  the  VA  and  FHA 
mortgage  rates,  another  indication  of  Uie 
problem  facing  our  constituents  and  po- 
tential home  buyers  around  the  coun- 
tiT.  emphasizes  this  point. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.R.   15487 
A  bill  to  Increase  the  actuarial  soundnef^s  of 

the  Government  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled, 

Sf:cTioN  1.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (bi  of  this  section,  every  person  who 
makes  a  finance  charge  for  any  extension  of 
credit  at  an  annual  percentage  rate  In  excess 
of  8  percent  shall  pay  an  annual  Interest  sui- 
bilization  fee  to  the  Oovemment  National 
Mortgage  Association  In  an  amount  equal 
to  1  percent  of  the  amount  financed  (or  each 
0  1  percentage  point  by  which  the  annual 
percentage  rate  exceeds  8  percent.  Where  the 
amount  financed  varies  during  the  year,  or 
the  period  of  repayment  Is  leas  than  a  year, 
the  amount  of  the  fee  shall  be  ratably  ad- 
Jtisted  Where  the  period  of  repayment  Is 
mr.re  than  a  year,  the  fee  shall  be  paid  with 
respect  to  each  year  during  which  there  is  at 
anv  time  an  unpaid  balance  outstanding,  but 
need  not  be  paid  In  advance  of  receipt  of  the 
finance  charge 

lb)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  do 
not  apply  to  any  loan  meeting  all  of  the 
following  conditions: 

(li  The  amount  of  the  lo.in  Is  under 
110  000.  and 

(3  I  the  making  of  the  loan  is  regrulated  by 
an  agency  of  a  State  under  a  small  loan  law 
or  similar  statute 

Sec.  3  For  the  purposes  of  thlfl  Act.  the 
terms  "finance  charge",  and  "annual  percent- 
age rate"  shall  be  defined  as  In  sections  106 
and  107  of  the  Ttuth  In  Lending  Act.  but 
shall  not  be  restricted  to  consumer  and  ag- 
ricultural tran.sactlons. 

Sbc  3  The  Oovernment  National  Mortgage 
A.ssociation  shall  prescribe  such  regulations 
as  may  be  neces-sary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec  4  Any  fees  paid  pur.'uant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  held  by  the  title  III  of  the  NaUonal 
Housing  Act.  as  amended,  to  stabilize  and 
strengthen  the  national   housing  market. 


SURGICENTER 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tlie  gentle- 
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man  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

I  Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sky- 
1  icketing  cost  of  medical  care  has  been 
.1  cause  for  serious  concern  to  us  all. 
.Most  of  us.  however,  have  been  frus- 
trated and  overwhelmed  by  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem:  so  have  done  noth- 
ing. 

I  have  recently  learned  of  a  new  con- 
cept in  health  facilities  which  sets  forth 
a  positive  approach  toward  reducing  the 
cost  of  medical  care  and  hospitalization 
in  particular.  Significantly,  this  concept 
represents  an  innovative  response  from 
the  private  sector — a  task  that  is  all  too 
often  thought  to  rest  exclusively  with 
government. 

Dr.  John  L.  Ford  and  Dr.  Wallace  A. 
Reed  of  Phoenix  becsune  convinced  that 
something  had  to  be  done  about  the  in- 
creasing cost  of  hospitalization.  They  la- 
mented the  fact  that,  for  example,  such 
minor  operations  as  tonsillectomies 
were  costing  patients  upward  of  $200 
for  hospital  care  alone.  To  meet  the 
challenge  of  a  more  economical  deliv- 
ery of  quality  medical  care,  Drs.  Ford 
and  Reed  developed  the  concept  of  a 
privately  run  ambulatory  surgical  facil- 
ity—they called  it  Surgicenter. 

Surgicenter  is  a  medical  facility  de- 
signed to  provide  quality  surgical  care 
to  the  patient  whose  operation  is  too  de- 
manding for  a  doctor's  ofiBce,  yet  not  of 
such  proportion  as  to  require  overnight 
hospitalization. 

Construction  of  a  Phoenix  Surgicenter 
facility  began  on  August  8,  1969,  in  handy 
proximity  to  Good  Samaritan  Hospital 
and  is  now  nearlng  completion. 

The  use  of  the  Surgicenter  by  pplients 
and  their  surgeons  will,  in  the  opinion 
of  Doctors  Reed  and  Ford,  bring  about 
a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  medical  care 
without  sacrifice  In  quality. 

In  addition,  there  are  these  other 
benefits: 

No  Government  funds,  Federal,  State 
or  locsJ,  are  required. 

Hospital  beds  will  be  freed  for  use  by 
more  seriously  ill  patients. 

The  need  for  requiring  additional  hos- 
pital beds  through  new  construction  will 
be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
the  Surgicenter  is  utilized. 

Hospitals  will  be  encouraged  to  reduce 
their  charges.  Pour  major  hospitals  In 
Phoenix,  incidently,  have  recently  an- 
nounced reduction  in  the  charges  to  pa- 
tients using  their  outpatient  surgical 
facilities. 

It  was  obvious  to  Drs.  Reed  and  Ford 
from  the  outset  that  in  order  to  have  an 
effective  facility  they  would  need  ap- 
proval from  major  Insurance  carriers  to 
guarantee  that  such  coverage  would  in- 
clude services  rendered  at  the  Surgi- 
center. 

Until  recently,  many  insurance  com- 
panies have  required  their  clients  to  be 
hospitalized  before  benefits  for  such  pro- 
cedures could  be  obtained.  Now,  how- 
ever, many  leaders  in  the  industry  are 
realizing  that  this  requirement  is  result- 
ing In  the  unnecessary  expenditure  of  a 
considerable  sum  of  money.  Consequent- 
ly, as  in  the  case  of  Aetna  life  and 


Casualty  Co.,  they  are  seeing  an  advan- 
tage in  covering  patients  who  avail 
themselves  of  an  in-and-out  surgical 
facility. 

Drs.  Reed  and  Ford  had  hoped  to 
qualify  their  facility  for  payment  in 
lieu  of  hospitalization  by  medicare 
through  an  administrative  liberalization 
of  the  provisions  of  that  act  pertaining 
to  hospital  services. 

Unfortunately,  I  have  been  informed 
by  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
that  this  course  of  action  is  not  possible. 
In  his  words : 

The  (Medicare)  Act  authorizes  payment 
for  the  cost  of  institutional  health  care 
service  of  the  type  supplied  by  Surgicenter 
only  when  such  service  is  supplied  by  a  fa- 
cility which  meets  the  definition  of  a  hospi- 
tal, as  that  term  is  defined  In  Section 
1861(n)  of  the  Act.  Surgicenter  both  In  con- 
cept and  in  operation  Is  designed  to  function 
as  an  alternative  to  hospital  care,  and  does 
not  meet  the  definitional  requirements  for 
hospitals.  If  Surglcenters  are  to  be  given 
federal  assistance.  (I.e.,  qualify  for  Medicare 
paj-ments  In  lieu  of  hospitalization)  legisla- 
tion win  be  required. 

I  think  it  is  an  encouraging  sign  when 
private  citizens  take  on  the  job  of  solv- 
ing one  of  this  country's  most  dlCQcult 
problems — the  rising  cost  of  medical 
care — without  immediately  calling  for 
the  institution  of  another  massive  Gov- 
ernment program. 

This  program  makes  good  economic 
sense  as  well  as  improving  the  quality 
and  availability  of  first-rate  hospital 
care. 

If  private  insurance  companies  see  it 
in  their  best  interests  to  recognize  this 
type  of  facility  as  a  substitute  for  hospi- 
talization, I  see  no  reason  why  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  not  do  like- 
wise— and  as  soon  as  possible. 

Accordingly,  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation today  which  makes  no  change  in 
present  medicare  covert«e  except  to  pro- 
vide that  approved  ambulatory  surgical 
centers  will,  for  these  specified  purposes, 
be  subject  to  the  same  provisions  relat- 
ing to  hospitals. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  insure 
that  the  quaUty  of  medical  care  to  be 
provided  by  such  centers  be  of  the  high- 
est caliber.  For  example,  surgery  must 
be  performed  by  a  physician  who  is  also 
authorized  to  perform  such  procedure  in 
an  area  hospital;  anesthesia  must  be 
adminstered  by  a  licensed  anethesiolo- 
gist;  the  center  must  be  equipped  to  per- 
form diagnostic  X-ray  and  laboratory 
examinations  in  connection  with  any 
surgery  as  well  as  to  provide  for  the 
full-time  services  of  professional  regis- 
tered nurses. 

In  addition,  the  center  must  have  the 
necessary  equipment  and  trained  per- 
sonnel available  to  handle  forseeable 
emergencies  and  must  maintain  a  writ- 
ten agreement  with  area  hospitals  for 
immediate  acceptance  of  patients  who 
develop  complications.  This  legislation 
also  provides  for  the  periodic  inspection 
and  review  of  the  center  and  Its  opera- 
tions by  a  group  of  impartial  physicians. 
Finally,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
establish  such  other  requirements  as  he 
finds  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the 
health  and  safety  of  prospective  patients. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 


leagues who  are  also  interested  in  the 
soaring  costs  of  medicare  and  hospital- 
ization to  join  me  in  support  of  this 
needed  amendment.  For  those  who  are 
interested  in  knowing  more  about  the 
Phoenix  facility  in  particular,  I  am  in- 
cluding an  Informative  article  by  Drs. 
Ford   and  Reed  that   appeared  in   the 
October  1969  issue  of  Arizona  Medicine 
as  well  as  an  article  that  appeared  In 
the  December   16  issue  of  the  Arizona 
Weekly  Gazette: 
Thf  Svbgicenter:   An  Innov.ation  in  THt 
Delivery  and  Cost  or  Medical  Care 
(By  John  L    Ford,  M.D.,  and  Wallace  A 

Reed.  M.D  ) 
"I  believe  that  whether  we  continue  oa 
au  honored  profession,  self-governing  and 
independent,  or  become  a  sort  of  scientific 
trade  under  the  supervision  and  domination 
of  others,  depends  absolutely  on  the  efforts 
of  the  medical  profession. 

"Our  future.  In  other  words,  will  be  deter- 
mined by  how  fast  and  how  well  the  medi- 
cal profession  recognizes  Its  responsibilities, 
and  how  fast  and  how  well  it  discharges  these 
responsibilities."  So  was  AMA  Past-President 
Dr.  James  J.  Appel  quoted  In  the  June  1969 
issue  of  Massachusetts  Physician. 

"The  Modern  hospital  Is  rapidly  becoming 
an  intensive  care  unit  with  all  the  fantas- 
tically expensive  equipment  and  procedures 
that  are  required.  It  coeta  too  much;  it  costs 
too  much  because  many  who  are  hospital- 
ized do  not  need  all  this  and  should  be  cared 
for  in  much  less  expensive  surroundings. 
Thus,  the  hospital  must  be  surrounded  with 
a  number  of  closely  associated  special  pur- 
pose facilities."  This  Is  Dr.  Russell  V.  Lee's 
quotation  from  Medical  World  Netps  of  July 
11,  1969. 

The  Surgicenter  Is  one  such  special  pur- 
pose facility,  an  effort  by  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  the  prime  objective  of 
which  Is  to  discharge  well  some  of  our 
■  'responslblll  ties . " 

The  building  to  house  the  Surgicenter  Is 
under  construction  at  1040  East  McDowell 
Road,  Phoenix,  In  handy  proximity  to  <3ood 
Samaritan  Hospital.  The  heart  of  the  facility 
will  be  the  four  operating  rooms  and  the 
large  recovery  room.  Appropriate  ancillary 
equipment  and  rooms  are  Included  In  6240 
square  feet  encompassed  in  the  building. 

Among  the  responsibilities  which  the  au- 
thors hope  to  discharge  with  the  concept  of 
the  Surgicenter  are  these: 

To  make  the  "ambulatory  patient"  a  mat- 
ter of  greater  concern. 

To  streamline  the  delivery  of  his  medical 
services. 

To  reduce  the  cost  of  his  care. 
To  work  for  a  broadening  of  his  insurance 
coverage. 

Two  facilities  similar  to  the  Surgicenter 
are  already  operational  In  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia and  in  Washington,  D.C.  Each  Is  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  hospitals  maintained 
by  medical  schools.  In  each  instance  the 
expense  of  the  delivered  care,  compared  with 
Inpatient  cost  has  been  appreciably  reduced 
without  sacrifice  of  quality.'  = 

Dr.  William  Domette,  an  authority  in  the 
field  of  health  planning,  has  stated  that  a 
Surgicenter  type  facility  can  operate  inde- 
pendently of  a  hospital,  and  the  authors 
subscribe  to  this  view: 

"One  facility  about  which  little  has  been 
written  is  the  outpatient  service  offering 
general  anesthesia  for  minor  surgical  pro- 
cedures. Such  a  facility,  properly  designed. 


I  Cohen,  D.  D.  A.  and  DtUon,  J.  B:  An- 
esthesia for  Outpatient  Surgery,  J.A.M. 
196:1114-1116. 

'Levy,  Marie-Louise  and  Coakley.  Charles 
S.:  Survey  of  In  and  Out  Surgery— First  Year, 
In  a  report  made  in  1967  by  the  Department 
of  Anesthesiology  of  the  Oeorge  Washington 
Universitv  Hospital.  Washington,  DC. 
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.tafTed  and  oper»:fvl.  h.is  severil  advuU  .f^es 
A  sl^'n.flc«nt  patient  load  is  "''"-"d,,;;;;"' 
the  mpuient  be<l  and  operating  faoUl.les 
mere  U  a  dlst:nct  .■iar.i-m's  in  the  cost  to 
Die  patient  or  to  the  p.uients  h.-^pltallza- 
tmn  msurnnce  carrier  Tne  opera-ion  of  one 
<ucn  raoiUtv  .at  UCLAi  as  part  of  a  hospi- 
tals nut-patient  department,  and  tlie  ad- 
\antiges  accrued  to  such  operatlun  are  *eU 
documented  Bur  a  safe  and  e!Jicu:nt  t<uuity 
i.r  pf.>or,na--e  of  g.ncrat  ancthe-^ta  and 
mnxor  iur^cal  proedu-e^  nerd  not  br  a  - 
f-.ated  either  admi'is'fraf.i  .'v  or  geog^aph. 

ua'.l<)  "  if'i  o  hofuital  ■■  '  ^  ^     r.,   rk,  r 

While  the  concept  a*  iiiggesled  by  Dr  Dt.r- 
ret-e  is  simple  m  pnnaple.  infusing  It  with 
life  IS  another  matter  altogether    There  has 
teen  no  precedent   to  foUo*.  and  many  ob- 
s'  icles   presented   themselves  as  the   project 
^  i£  de\eU.t5ed    One  th:n?  that  was  ceruiluly 
obvious  from  the  outset  wa-s  that  we  needed 
approval  from  m  ijor  Insurance  carriers   Also, 
we  win-ed  to  establish  an  eTectlve  means  for 
qualitv  control    As  It  turned  out.  our  interest 
in  achieving  quality  control  proved  M  be  t.ie 
kev   to  a  workable  formula     We  g-uned   the 
coi,peration  and  approval  of  the  Comprehen- 
^l\e    Health    Planning    Council    of    Maricopa 
iroun-v     and   with   their  help,   developed   an 
-Aereemenf    which    outlines    a    method    for 
maintaining  high  standixds  Chief  .imong  the 
s-ipulations  is  that  a  Medical  Audit  Commit- 
tee  consisting   of   at    least    three    physicians 
••will   regularly  review   the  medical  and  sur- 
gical  procedures  and   practices   employed   In 
our   taclUtv   wi--h    the   power   to   recommend 
and  to  enforce  s-...ndards  which  are  on  a  par 
w'th  those  emploved  m  ar.   .vccredred  com- 
munrv  general  hospital  m  the  metropoliun- 
Phoenix  area  and  who  will  also  recommend 
practices  designed  to  avoid  overutillzatlon  o. 
our  faciUtv    These  physicians  will  r«^ei^«  » 
nxmnal  fee  for  serving  on  this  Medical  Audit 
Teijn  and  wnll  accept  .ippouument   to  such 
team  m  writing,  wherein  they  will  state  that 
thev  have  no  economic  or  other  vested  inter- 
est 'm  the  facllltv    Persons  selected  for  this 
Medical   Audit   Team    will   receive   prior   en- 
dorsement from  the  appropriate  local  profes- 
sional-specialty or  general  practice  society  or 
in  Its  absence  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Mirlcopa  County  Medical  Society"* 

We  used  the  Agreement  worked  out  with 
the  Comprehensive  Health  Planning  Coun'-ll 
of  Maricopa  County  us  the  ba-sls  for  our  dis- 
cussions with  various  insurance  carriers  We 
received  official  recognition  from  a  major  car- 
rier in  April,  as  is  evident  from  Figure  1 

Several  other  carriers  have  made  similar 
changes  In  their  contracts,  and  many  have 
indicated  their  willingness  to  cooperate  when 
the  Surglcenter  opens  CHAMPTS  (Military 
Med'care)  has  endorsed  the  concept  whole- 
heartedly as  evidenced  bv  a  Memorandum 
dated  16  May  1969.  the  full  text  of  which 
Is  shown  m  Figure  2 

As  of  this  writing  we  have  not  met  with 
the  Arizona  Blue  Cross  Board  of  Directors 
which  has  set  a  date  in  September  as  the 
lime  to  review  the  Surglcenter  concept  How- 
ever It  is  worthy  of  note  that  In  the  S-ate 
of  Arizona  Blue  Cross  Is  the  Hscal  agent  for 
CH.VMPCS.  which  has  approved  our  proposal 
The  authors  are  encouraged  to  believe  that 
Blue  Cross  will  also  endorse  the  Idea,  since 
there  are  already  signs  pointing  In  that  dl- 
recMon  One  such  sign  is  that  in  New  York. 
Blue  Cr.jss  has  asked  the  State  Insurance 
Department  to  approve  a  change  In  bene- 
fits in  certain  policies  to  encourage  use  of 
ou'patlent  facilities  and  discourage  unnec- 
e'sary  use  of  Inpatient  beds  In  addition 
Mr    Walter   J     McNerney.    President    of   the 
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•Dfimette.  William  Planning  Tomorrow's 
Hospital  Today.  Utle  of  a  paper  given  at  the 
ASA    meeung  In  Washington.  October    1968 

'  Agreement  of  Conditions  for  the  Estab- 
lishment of  un  "Ambulatory  Surglcenter' 
Submitted  to  the  Board  of  Directors.  Compre- 
hensive Health  Planning  Council  (and  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  I  March,  1WJ9. 


National  Blue  Cross  Plans,  has  stated  In 
reference  to  methods  of  delivery  of  hea.th 
care  that  "  all  laws  standing  in  the  way 
of  expenmen-atlon  shmld  be  struck  down  '■  • 
He    has    rec  >gnl7ed    that.    '  we    In    this 

country  are  going  to  stav  with  a  pluralistic 
system  of  pr.-vldlng  and  tliinncng  medical 
care— a  sy>tem  involving  bo'h  O^ernment 
ttud  pruate  opcrathus.  and  we  .-.hould 
••.  .  .  exploit  fully  the  a^-seu.  of  the  private 
sector."  • 

\t  Its  meeting  in  September  the  Arizona 
Blue  Cross  Board  will  con  Ider  the'e  fo.i- 
mres   which   make   the  Surclcenter   unique 

1  It  is  more  than  a  doctor*  office,  yet 
less  than  a  hopltal,  and  is  uid.pendently 
operited  (However  transU-r  agreements 
wrh  two  major  hospluil.-.  pr^'Mde  for  the 
p.iHenfs  con-luucd  cure  if  Indicated  I 

2  It  has  been  dmlgned  from  the  ground 
UP"  to  suit  the  particul.ir  requirements  of 
the  come-and-g...  patient,  a  fact  which  helps 
to  keep  the  cost  of  care  at  a  minimum 

3  With  the  exception  of  the  physicians 
fees  a  Mngle,  ull-lncUulve  char;;e  will  be 
made  for  e.ich  procedure  While  the  charge 
for  au  infant  herniorrhaphy  will  be  gre.iter 
than  tor  a  cystoscopy,  there  will  be  a  pre-set 
ch^ge  for  each  This  means  that  each  pa- 
tient each  surgeon,  and  ettch  Insurance  car- 
rier will  know  in  advance  of  the  operation 
exactly  what  the  cost  for  a  given  procedure 
will   be 

Since  the  Surglcenter  la  not  a  hospital  in 
the  legal  seu.->e.  no  licensure  by  the  St..te 
Department  of  Health  is  required  Ne\^- 
thele-s  the  authors  asked  State  Health  De- 
par- ment  officials  to  review  the  project,  with 
the  result  that  8e\eral  excellent  suggestions 
made  by  them  were  Incorporated  into  the 
final  plans  The  Acting  Commissioner.  Henry 
D  Smith  M  D  .  wrote  under  dale  of  May  23, 
1969    its  follows 

•  We  feel  your  f.icUity  Is  both  structurally 
and  functionally  sound  It  Is  indeed  refresh- 
ing to  -ee  new  approaches  being  made  In  the 
delivery    of    health   care   services  • 

The  above  in-stance  l»  In  keeping  with  the 
policy  of  the  authors  to  Inform  all  interested 
parties  of  our  plans,  and  invite  their  ques- 
tions and  comments. 

Thus  early  In  the  year,  we  discussed  our 
Ide.is  with  three  different  hwpltal  admln- 
Istntors  all  of  whom  assured  us  we  can 
count  on  their  cooperation  On  February  11, 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Maricopa 
County  Medical  Society  were  apprised  of  our 
plans  Dwlght  Wilbur,  M  D  ,  when  President 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  wrote 
that  he  was  Interested  In  reading  about  the 
plan  and  wished  us  success  In  Implementing 
It  In  a  recent  communication  with  Mr 
Chris  N  Theodore  Director  of  the  A  M  A  b 
Division  of  Health  Services  we  provided 
him  with  pertinent  information;  and  a  copy 
of  his  letter  with  enclosures  was  sent  to 
Arizon.1  s  A  M  A    delegation 

We  ha\e  welcomed  suggestions  from  our 
colleague.s,  and  have  dlscu.ssed  with  them 
in  detail  the  wavs  in  which  this  facility  can 
serve  the  needs  of  surgeons  and  their  pa- 
tlen's  Their  enthusiastic  response  Indicates 
clearly  that,  contrary  to  current  popular 
opinion  doctors  are  Interested  In  the  cost  of 
nied'cal  care  Nurses  with  whom  we  have 
discussed  the  matter  have  shown  a  similar 
interest  and  those  who  are  to  help  us 
launch  the  project  have  spent  many  hours 
on  the  plans  and  in  the  selection  of  the 
instruments  to  be  made  available  to  surgeons 
using  the  facility 

Gerald  D.  Dorman  MD.  currently  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
wrote  m  JAMA  of  August   U:   "...  we  must 


foster  innovation  In  delivery  of  health  care, 
we  must  improve  our  efficiency,  and  we  must 
develop  our  highest  possible  level  of  ethics 
and    self-disclplme  we    need    local    an- 

swers  to   local   problems  In   each   area 

We  submit  the  concept  of  the  Surglcenter 
a-    a    Mep    in    the    direcion    pointed   out    by 
Dr    Dorman.   and  enipha.si.'e  that  It  Is  being 
constructed  and  will  be  maintained  without 
cost  to  the  ta.\piiyer.  local,  stale,  or  federal 
The  Surglcenter  concept  cerialnly  appears 
to  fit  into  the    ba;  ic  philosophy"  of  the  cur- 
rent  administration.   Judging   from   remarks 
attributed    to    former    HEW    Secretary    John 
Gardner      Mr      Gardner     Is    quoted     bv     the 
Amerxran  Vedual  Ncus  (AuRU^t  18.  1969  i   as 
s-a  ing  we  need  more  fruit lul  relationships, 
between  the  public  and  prnate  sectors  Forces 
now    at    work    tend,    says    Mr     Gardner,    "to 
squeeze  out  plurull  m.  and  to  move  us  towr.rd 
one   comprehensively    artlcula'ed    sys-em   <  f 
power.  We  must  work  against  that  trend 
As  I  crn:emplate  that   trend.  I  find  myself 
treasuring  every  remaining  bit  of  pluralism, 
everything  that  s-ands  between  us  and  the 
one      all-embracing      system      .  ,  '      Herbert 
Marcuse    la\ ors    a    more      directed'    society, 
Gardner   said     "In   doing   so,   he   makes   the 
a.ssumptlon   made   by   all   who   fall   Into  au- 
th'.ntarlHn  doctrines— that ,  In  the  'directed 
sf<ie*v  he  envisages,  people  who  shares  his 
values  will  N?  calling  the  tune  So  thought  the 
binnes-snien  who  supported  Hitler  " 

While  the  primary  lunctlon  of  the  Surgl- 
center is  I.J  serve  the  particular  needs  of  the 
ambui  itorv  patient  and  his  surgeon.  It  Is  not 
mtemled  to  be  used  as  an  emergency-care 
cn'cr  Experiences  elsewhere  Indicate  that 
the  real  emergency  belongs  In  the  hospital 
en\lronment  Nevertheless.  It  Is  worth  notlnc 
that  the  facility  would  be  readily  available 
and  immediately  useful  to  the  community  in 
lime  of  a  major  disaster  of  any  kind. 

In  summ.iry,  the  Surglcenter  la  a  respon.s.- 
from  the  private  sector  to  the  many  urgent 
appeals  from  the  government,  labor.  Indus- 
try  and  the  medical  proles.slon  to  streamline 
the  delivery  of  medical  care  and  reduce  its 
cost  It  Is  designed  to  provide  quality  surgical 
c&re   to   the   patient  whose  operation  Is  too 
demanding  for  the  doctor's  office,  yet  not  ol 
such  proportion  as  to  require  hospitalization 
Numerous  advances  In  surgical  technics,  to- 
gether wiUi  new  local  and  general  anesthelU 
agents     have    been    uUUaed    successfully    at 
teaching  hospitals  to  treat  the  come-and-go 
patient    The  authors  Intend  to  demonstrat. 
with  the  Surglcenter  that  an  independently- 
operated  facility  can  function  as  successfully 
with    even    greater    savings    to    the    paUent 
while  malnt,iimng  high  standards  of  care. 


■  McNernev.  Walter  J  ,  i-s  quoted  In  a  news 
release  publUhed  on  p  3  of  'Medical  Group 
News.  ■  April.  1969. 

•  McNerney.  Walter  J  .  as  quoted  In  a  news 
release  published  In  US  News  and  World 
Report.  "  March  24.  19«9. 


FiGVRE    1 

Aetna  Life  &  Casualty. 
Ha't/ord,  Conn.,  Marcli  21.  i96'S 
To  Whom  It  .Wav  Concern  ■ 

This  is  to  certify  that  most  of  the  group 
medical    expense    benefit    policies    issued    by 
Aetna     LUe     Insurance     Company     provide, 
among  other  benefits,  payment  In  whole  or 
in  part  of  hospital  ch.vrges  for  ancillary  serv- 
ices rendered  by  the  hospital  In  connection 
with  the  performance  of   a  surgical  proced- 
ure In  Its  out-patient  department.  It  further 
certifies  that  for  purposes  of  the  above  bene- 
fit the  ambulatory  Surglcenter  proposed  by 
Drs    Wallace   A.   Reed   and  John  L.   Ford  of 
Phoenix.  Arizona,  as  approved  by  the  Coni- 
prehenslve  Health  Planning  Council  of  Mari- 
copa County   will  be  deemed  to  be  a  hospital 
outpatient  department  with  respect  to  sur- 
gical procedures  performed  therein  that  re- 
quire   anesthesia    other    than    by    means    ol 
local  InflllraUon  of  the  anesthetic.  While  the 
Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company  expect*  to  so 
recognize   the   proposed   Surglcenter   indefi- 
nlielv     It   reserves  the   right  to   discontinue 
doing  so  without  notice  anytime  after  De- 
cember 31.  1971. 
Sincerely, 

D.  W.  PmrENcnx, 
Ficc  President,  Group  Division. 
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Assistant  SEcarrAar  or  Dxtknse. 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  16,  1969. 
Memorandum  fori   The  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Army;  The  Surgeon  General  of  th« 
Navy;   and  The  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Air  Force. 
Subject;  "Surglcenters." 

We  have  recently  learned  of  a  new  con- 
cept m  health  facilities  which  Is  now  under 
development,  known  as  "surglcenters."  Un- 
der the  concept  involved,  such  facilities 
would  be  staffed  and  equipped  to  do  surgery 
either  of  the  type  presemUy  performed  in  a 
physician's  office  or.  more  Importantly,  of 
the  type  which  frequently  results  In  an  ex- 
pensive admission  to  a  hospital  for  from  12 
to  36  hours.  In  essence.  It  would  be  an  am- 
bulatory surgical  facility. 

We  think  this  is  an  Interesting  and  worth- 
while concept.  We  intend  to  add  it  to  DoD 
DlrecUve  6010,4.  plus  a  definition  of  what  a 
surglcenter  shall  consist  of  In  order  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  CHAMPUS.  In  this  connec- 
tion, attached  Is  a  copy  of  an  agreement  be- 
tween a  health  planning  council  In  Arizona 
and  two  physicians  In  that  State  who  are 
now  developing  a  surglcenter.  Also  attached 
Is  a  copy  of  the  standards  regarding  such  a 
facility  recently  prescribed  by  a  large  health 
Insurance  company. 

For  planning  purposes  we  have  concluded 
that  while  a  surglcenter  would  be  neither  a 
hospital  nor  a  physician's  office,  It  Is  closer 
to  the  former  and  that,  therefore.  It  should 
be  considered  as  a  hospital  for  cost-sharing 
purposes  under  the  CHAMPUS. 

Louis  M.  ROITSSKLOT,  M.D., 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 

{Health  and  Medical). 

Nkw  Innovation  Devk-oped  bt  Local  Doc- 
tors Mat  Bring  Change  in  Hospital 
LiCENSiNO  Act 

(By  Paul  Singer) 
The  astronomical  rise  in  the  cost  of  hos- 
pitalization Is  of  great  concern  not  only  to 
the  paying  pubUc  but  also  to  the  organiza- 
tions that  underwrite  these  costs  on  a  pre- 
pared basis,  such  as  insurance  companies. 
Medicare  and  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield.  It  Is  of 
little  comfort  to  the  premium  payers  that 
this  great  rise  Is  due  to  the  escalation  of  sal- 
aries to  the  hospital  employees  and  the  rising 
cost  of  supplies,  medications,  equipment  and 
food  and  that  the  hospitals  are  Justified  In 
raising  their  dally  rates  to  meet  these  costs. 
One  facet  of  this  tremendous  cost  la  seen 
in  the  charges  made  to  the  non-hoepltaUaed 
surgical  patient  who  comes  to  the  hospital, 
has  his  surgery  and  goes  home  after  a  period 
of  recovery  from  the  anesthesia.  Part  of  this 
high  charge  Is  the  pro-rating  of  the  over-all 
hospital  costs  to  this  segment  of  the  hospital 
function,  a  prorating  that  from  an  actuarial 
basis  Is  fully  Justified. 

In  order  to  make  out-patient  surgery  less 
costly  to  the  patient  as  well  as  the  Insurers, 
an  Innovation  was  undertalten  by  two  local 
physicians,  Drs.  Wallace  Reed  and  John  Ford, 
anesthesiologists,  by  creating  a  strictly  non- 
hospltallzed  surgery,  calUng  It  the  Phoenlr 
Surglcenter.  Since  the  charges  made  here  will 
reflect  only  the  strict  cost  of  the  service, 
which  Includes  amortization,  operation,  and 
a  certain  profit  (this  is  not  a  non-profit  but 
a  private  enterprise)  It  will  be  considerably 
less  than  the  same  service  would  cost  In  one 
of  the  regular  hospitals  even  though  a  profit 
win  be  made  on  the  charges.  The  two  physi- 
cians pledged  and  invested  about  a  third  of  a 
million  dollars  In  this  venture,  and  so  inter- 
esting Is  this  Idea  that  inquiries  have  come 
In  from  all  parts  of  the  country  desiring  to 
copy  this  method  of  medical  care  on  a  rea- 
sonable cost  basis.  Since  the  Inception  of  the 
Surglcenter  there  has  been  a  reduction  in 
the  outpatient  charges  in  some  of  the  hospi- 
tals In  order  to  meet  the  competition.  In  this 


way  the  public  Is  already  benefiting  from  this 
Idea. 

The  cloud  that  covers  this  sunshiny  picture 
Is  the  problem  that  Arizona  Blue  Cross  states 
that  It  cannot  pay  for  this  service,  since  its 
charter  states  that  only  accredited  hospitals 
can  be  under  contract  with  it.  Some  lawyers 
feel  that  the  charter  has  sufficient  leeway 
that  would  permit  payment,  and  others  argue 
against  the  payment.  It  must  t>e  assumed 
that  Blue  Cross  would  be  glad  to  pay  the 
charges  since  it  would  save  them  a  lot  of 
money  and  would  enable  them  to  reduce  the 
premiums. 

The  only  way  the  Surglcenter  will  receive 
Blue  Cross  funds  will  be  If  the  legislaiiu-e 
amends     the    hospital     licensing    act     and 
declares   the  Surglcenter   a   short-term-stay 
hospital.  This  would  not  be  too  formidable  a 
task,  provided  that  the  hospital  lobby  stays 
out  of  the  matter  and  does  not  torpedo  the 
act.  It  would  be  a  shame  to  deprive  the  pub- 
Uc of  cheaper  medical  care.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
tliat  the  legislature  will  act  in  the  interests 
of  the  public,  and  promptly. 
HJl.  15496 
A  bin  to  amend   title  XVin  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  coverage  under  the 
supplementary     medical     Insurance     pro- 
gram for  surgical  services  furnished  In  cer- 
tain   facilities    which    are   established    to 
perform    surgery   without    inpatient    hos- 
pitalization 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  1881  (s)  (2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C); 

(2)  by  adding  "and"  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (D) ;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph ; 

"(E)   ambulatory  surgical  services;". 

(b)  Section  1861  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"Ambuatory  Surgical  Services;  Ambulatory 
Surgical  Center 

"(z)(l)  The  term  'ambulatory  surgical 
services'  means  services  and  supplies  (includ- 
ing drugs  and  blologlcals  which  cannot,  as 
determined  in  accordance  with  regulations, 
be  self -administered) ,  other  than  physicians' 
services,  which  are  furnished  by  an  ambula- 
tory surgical  center  to  an  Individual  who  is  a 
patient  therein,  but  does  not  Include  such 
services  and  supplies  furnished  In  connec- 
tion with  surgery  which  requires  anesthesia 
by  means  of  local  Infiltration  of  the  anes- 
thetic, except  in  the  case  of  surgery  for  cnta- 
ract  removal,  rhinoplasty  performed  for 
other  than  cosmetic  purposes,  first-stage 
tympanoplasty,  and  other  comparable  pro- 
cedures authMlsed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  The  term  'ambulatory  surgical  center' 
means  a  public  or  private  institution 
which — 

"(A)  U  established,  equipped,  and  operated 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  performing  sur- 
gical procedures: 

"(B)  Is  operated  under  the  supervision  of 
a  staS  of  physicians; 

"(C)  permits  a  surgical  procedure  to  be 
performed  only  by  a  physician  who  at  the 
time  U  legally  authorized  to  perform  such 
procedure  and  U  privileged  to  perform  such 
procedure  In  at  least  one  hospital  In  the 
area; 

"(D)  requires  (In  all  cases  other  than  those 
requiring  only  local  Infiltration  anesthetics) 
that  a  licensed  anesthesiologist  administer 
the  anesthetics  and  remain  present  during 
the  surgical  procedure; 

"(E)  provides  at  least  two  operating  rooms 
and  at  least  one  post-anesthesia  recovery 
room; 

"(F)  Is  equipped  to  perform  diagnostic 
x-ray  and  laboratory  examinations  required 


In  connection  with  any  surgery  to  be  per- 
formed; 

"(G)  does  not  provide  beds  or  other  ac- 
commodations for  patients  to  stay  overnight; 

"(H)  provides  full-time  services  of  regis- 
tered professional  nurses  for  patient  care  la 
the  operating  and  post-anesthesia  recovery 
rooms: 

••  ( 1 1  has  available  the  necessary  etjuipment 
and  trained  personnel  to  handle  foreseeable 
emergencies  (including  a  defibrillator  for 
cardiac  arrest,  a  tracheotomy  set  for  airway 
obstruction,  and  a  blood  bank  or  other  blood 
supply); 

•■(J)  maintains  a  written  agreement  with 
one  or  more  hospitals  in  the  area  for  imme- 
diate acceptance  of  patients  who  develop 
complications  or  require  post-operative  con- 
anemenl; 

"(K)  provides  for  the  periodic  review  of 
the  center  and  its  operations  by  a  utilization 
review  or  other  committee  composed  of  phy- 
sicians having  no  financial  connection  with 
It; 

"(L)  maintains  adequate  medical  records 
for  each  patient;  and 

"(M)  meets  such  other  requirements  as 
the  Secretary  finds  necessary  In  the  inter- 
est of  the  health  and  safety  of  individuals 
who  are  f  lu-nlshed  services." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  1832(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (2)(B)" 
m  paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of  "paragraphs    (2)  (B)    and    (2)(D)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  (B); 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2)(C)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  and  ";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(2)   the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  ambulatory  surgical  services." 
(b)(1)     Section    1835(a)     of    such    Act    is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  (D)"  In  para- 
graph (2)  (B)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■■(D).  and  (E)"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  '■and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  (B); 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2)  (C)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  ";  and  "; 

(D)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  para- 
graph (2)(C)  (and  above  the  last  sentence 
of  paragraph  (2))  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph : 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  ambulatory  surgical 
services,  (1)  such  services  are  or  were 
medically  required,  and  (U)  such  services 
are  or  were  furnished  while  the  Individual 
18  or  was  under  the  care  of  a  physician."; 

(E)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (2) 
the  foUowing:  ",  and  shaU  Include  an  am- 
bulatory surgical  center";  and 

(P)  by  striding  out  "(A)  or  (B)"  In  the 
last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(A),  (B),  or  (C)". 

(2)  Section  1835(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "even  though  such 
hospital"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  or 
made  to  any  ambulatory  surgical  center  for 
ambulatory  surgical  services  furnished  by  it 
to  such  an  individual,  even  though  such  hos- 
pital or  center"; 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  center"  after  "hos- 
plUl"  to  clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (1); 

(C)  by  striking  out  "such  hospital"  In 
clause  (C)  of  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "in  the  case  of  a  hospital, 
such  hospital"; 

(D)  by  inserting  "or  center"  after  "hos- 
pital" in  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (1); 
and 

(E)  by  Inserting  "furnished  by  or  under 
arrangements  with  a  hospital  as"  after 
"services"  where  It  first  appears  in  para- 
graph (2). 

(3)  Section  1835  (c)  of  such  act  is  amended— 
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,Ai  bv  inserting  "or  ambulatory  surgical 
ce:>.:er  '  alier  '  hospital"  where  it  Hrst  ap- 
peftr«  , 

,Bi  bv  Inserting  "or  by  such  center  a.ter 
■outpatient   ; 

,Ci  by  InsertiuK  'or  centers'  after  '  hos- 
p:-.ils'    in   the  last   sentence;    and 

,Di  by  ln■^ertlng  "or  center  after  hos- 
pital' in  the  last  sentence 

,c\  Section  1861  i  u  I  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed bv  striking  out  "or  home  health  agency" 
Biirt  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "ambulatory 
«urL'-oal  center   or  home  health  a«ency  ' 

di  Section  1864  lai  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

,11  bv  striking  out  is  a  hospital  or  ex- 
tended care  facility  "  in  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Is  a  hospital,  ex- 
tended care  facility,  or  ambulatory  surgical 
center   ; 

(2 1  by  striking  out  or  home  health 
agency  m  the  second  sentence  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ambulatory  surgical  cen- 
ter or  home  health  agency   .  and 

,3i  by  striking  out  "or  home  heal-h  a^ieii- 
cies"  :n  the  third  sentence  and  Insertliitj  in 
lieu  thereof  ambulatory  surgical  centers, 
or  home  health  agencies" 

(ei  Section  1866iei  of  stich  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  ".  and  shall 
Include  aii  ambulatory  suriiical  center" 

Sec  3  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  wnth  respect  to  senlces  furnished 
on  and  after  the  first  day  of  the  second 
month  which  begins  more  than  ten  days  after 
the  date  of  the  en.u-tment  of  this  Act 


CONGRESS    MUST    UNDO    PRrVATE- 
SCHOOLS  RUUNG 

Mr  ABERNETHY  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.slc 
unanimous  consent  to  include  |it  this 
point  In  the  Record  an  article  by  James 
J.  Kllpatrlck  entitled  "Congress  Must 
Undo  Private-Schools  Ruling." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  MissL'^slppi'' 

There  was  no  objection 

The  article  is  as  follows: 
CuNUESs  MUST  VsDa  Paiv  ATI -Schools 

RlLt.NC 

I  By  James  J   KJlpatrtcki 

The  decision  by  three  federal  Judges  here 
In  Washington,  denying  tax  exemption  to 
certain  private  schools  in  Mississippi,  comes 
as  one  more  intolerable  Judicial  usurpation 
of  power  The  acUon  cannot  be  condoned. 
and  It  must  be  swiftly  undone  by  the  Con- 
gress 

The  law  could  not  be  more  clear  Under 
Section  501(0 '3 1  of  the  Tax  Code,  a  non- 
profit organization  is  exempt  from  federal 
taxes  If  It  Is  organized  and  operated  exclu- 
sively for  religious,  charitable,  scientific, 
literary  "or  educauonal  "  purpcwes.  provided 
only  that  It  stays  out  of  lobbying  and  poli- 
tics Roughly  50.000  such  Institutions  have 
qualified  formally  for  the  cumulative  list  of 
exempt  organizations  maintained  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service 

These  exempt  organizations  Include  Insti- 
tutions that  are  all  black,  all  white,  all 
Christian,  and  all  Jew  Dntll  the  looofnent 
of  this  autocratic  court  decree,  the  act  of 
Congress  prevailed  It  was  necessary  to  ask 
on'.y  If  the  institution  in  question  met  the 
requirements  of  law  If  sty.  it  qualified  auto- 
matically, and  gifts  to  such  Institutions  be- 
came deductible  In  computing  one's  Income 
tax 

The  etTect  of  liibt  week's  Injunction  Is  to 
elevate  the  whims,  caprices  and  obseaslons  of 
federal  Judges  to  a  level  never  contemplated 
under  our  form  of  government  If  a  drastic 
change  were  to  be  made  in  the  Interpretation 


of  Section  501(c)(3).  such  a  change  might 
first  be  the  preroitative  of  the  commls.sioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  No  commissioner  ever 
has  s«>u«ht  such  power  More  precisely,  such 
a  change  involves  a  profound  question  of 
legislative  pt.lioy  It  Is  the  business  of  Con- 
gress And  in  Its  recent  comprehensive  re- 
Msioiis  of  the  Tax  Code.  Cunt-ress  made  no 
move  whate'.er  to  limit  tax  exemptions  to 
racla'.'.v  integrated  Instltution.s  only 

Why  did  the  three  Judges  rule  as  they  dUP 
I  ao  not  challenge  their  sincerity  integrity 
or  competence  Doubtless  thev  fell  they 
w.tre  following  dutifully  upon  the  obsessions 
,.I  their  musters  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Vnlied  States  The  high  court  repeatedly 
h.is  c -miniinded  integration  now.  integra- 
tion evervwhere  integration  without  regard 
to  liw,  common  ."^ense  or  the  Constitution 
Make  no  mlst;ike  This  profoundly  com- 
plex question  of  public  affairs  has  come  fully 
under  the  sway  of  a  judicial  oUgarchy  It 
might  be  possible  throuith  ordinary  political 
processes,  to  remove  or  to  reverse  a  commis- 
sioner of  Intern.il  Revenue  It  still  is  pi*^si- 
ble  to  elect  a  House  and  Senate  that  will 
insist  upon  a  Whitten  amendment'  posi- 
tively to  prohibit  the  busing  of  pupils  and 
the  closing  of  schools  under  the  Civil  Rights 
Act     But    the   Judges   are   unreachable 

In  a  free  ct>untry.  it  ought  to  be  possible 
f^.r  parents  m  Mississippi,  or  anywhere  el.se. 
to  set  up  any  kind  of  educational  institutions 
they  please,  and  to  be  entitled  to  the  same 
privileges.  Immunities  and  l>enents  of  all 
other  parents  If  they  choose  to  educate  their 
children  In  factories.  Sunday  schools,  pri- 
vate homes  or  pup  tents,  subject  merely  to 
the  general  police  powers  of  the  state,  this 
IS     or  was—  their  right 

No  longer  lAst  week  s  decree  was  dellt)er- 
ately  punitive,  deliberately  calculated  to 
achieve  a  certain  sociological  end  regarded 
by  the  Judges  as  desirable  The  decree,  to 
repeal,  is  part  of  a  pattern  In  Atlanta,  par- 
ents bv  the  thousands  have  petitioned  the 
judges  for  relief  from  arbitrary  action  In 
Oklahoma  Cltv.  a  federal  Judge  has  threat- 
ened to  jail  a  14-year-old  boy  and  his  par- 
ents if  the  boy  refuses  to  attend  a  certain 
integrated  Junior  high  The  high  court  Itself, 
In  royal  disdain  for  practical  problems  of  the 
real  world,  last  week  Insisted  on  a  Feb  1 
deadline  for  the  Integration  of  300.000  chil- 
dren in  Ave  Deep  South  states 

It  is  Just  as  Plato  said  The  people  always 
have  some  champion  whom  they  set  over 
them    and   nurse   Into   greatness     .  This 

and  no  other  Is  the  root  from  which  a  tyrant 
springs,  when  he  first  appears,  he  Is  a  pro- 
tector '  So  with  the  high  court  An  ac- 
quiescent people,  having  surrendered  their 
liberties  to  the  Judges  in  what  seemed  a 
good  cause,  have  watered  the  roots  We  har- 
vest tyranny  now 


Mr.  ScHAUEBERc.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ScH.^DEBER^..  for  30  minutes,  on 
Januai-y  22. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  for  15  minutes, 
today, 

'The  follovvm;;  Members  lat  the  re- 
que.st  of  Mr  Brinkleyi;  to  revise  and 
extend  tlieir  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:  • 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Farbstein.  for  20  minutes,  today 

'The  followint:  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Montgomery  I  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material   > 

Mr.  Dent,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Brinkley.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Pryor  of  Arkansas,  for  60  min- 
wK-s.  on  January  28. 

Mr  Perkins,  for  60  minutes,  Janu- 
ary 22.  to  revise  and  extend  his  remark.*; 
and  include  extraneous  material. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Weickeri;  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr  Rhodes,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr  ScHWENCEL.  for  1  hour,  on  Janu- 
ary 28 

Mr  Philbin.  for  20  minutes,  today:  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford',  for  today,  on  account 
of  death  in  family. 

Mr.  Grover  'at  tlie  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R  Ford  » ,  for  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  death  in  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  oruers  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

I  The  followmg  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CowcER'  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter: » 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revi.se  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr  Gross  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr  Madden  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr  Randall  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CowGER)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material: » 

Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr  Price  of  Texas. 

I  The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Weicker)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Whitehurst  in  two  Instances. 

Mr  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Rhodes  In  five  insUnces. 

Mr  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona  in  two  in- 
stances. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Montgomery)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  MoNAGAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Powell  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Patman. 

Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  six  instances 

Mr.  BiACGi  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Cohelan. 

Mr.  Philbin  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Mahon  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fuqua  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hacan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
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quest  of  Mr.  Brinkleyi  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  'Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  in  six  instances. 

^!r.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  In  four  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  in  two 
msliince.s. 

Mr.  Galifianakis. 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Hathaway. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia. 


ADJOURNATENT 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  January  22,  1970.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1523.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  ol  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
progress  of  tb  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps 
flight  training  program  for  the  calendar  year 
1969.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
ailO(b)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code;  to 
tlie  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1534.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  questionable  payment  of  taxes 
to  other  governments  on  U  S.  defense  activi- 
ties overseas.  Department  of  Defense  and 
Department  of  State;  to  the  Conimlttee  on 
Oovernment  Operations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMPTTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XUI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  Activity  ol  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 9Ist  Congress,  first  session  (Rept.  No. 
91-795).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H  R.  15479.  A  bill  to  provide  for  uniform 
and  eqiUtable  treatment  of  persons  displaced 
from  their  homes,  businesses,  or  farms  by 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  programs  and 
to  establish  uniform  and  equitable  land  ac- 
quisition policies  for  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lie  Works. 

By  Mr.  BIAOOI: 
H.R.  15480.  A  bill  to  clarify  and  strengthen 
the    cargo-preference    laws    of    the    United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI  (for  himself,  Mr.  Enrc- 
BAM.  Mr.  Don  H.  Claitsxn,  Mr. 
DingcUh  Mr.  Qakmate,  Mr.  Hbl- 
■Toaxi.  Mr.  HosMxa,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr. 
MiKva,  Mrs.  MnfK,  Mr.  Pauls.  Mr. 
PoocLL.  Mr.  Booiifo,  Mr.  TtEKNAM ,  Mr. 
WtDMALL,  and  Mr.  'WoLrr) : 


H.R.  15481.  A  bill  to  provide  lor  the  prot<"C- 
tion  of  children  .igainst  physical  Injury 
caused  or  tiu-e;itsned  by  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  tlielr  care;  to  tlie  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  UTAH: 
H.R.  15482.  A  bill  to  provide  for  t'.u-  appor- 
tionment of  fund.s  in  payment  t.f  a  jucigment 
in  lavor  of  the  Sho.shone  Trloe  in  consoli- 
dated Doclsets  Nos.  326-D,  326-E.  320-F, 
326-G.  326-H  366  and  367  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Intericir  and  I:i  ul.ir 
Atr.:irs. 

Bv  Mr.  BUSH: 
H.R.    15483.   A    bill    to   revise    the   Feder.il 
election  laws,  .".nd  lor  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  15484.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors  services  under  the  progrEim 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  16485.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  pen- 
sions paid  to  retired  law  enforcement  officers 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  income  tax;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DIGGS: 
H.R.  15486.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  vmder  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  EXJKHARDT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Fabbstein)  : 
H.R.  16487.  A  blU  to  Increase  the  actuarial 
soundness  of  the  Government  National  Mort- 
gage Association;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

ByMr.  FLYNT: 
H.R.  15488.  A  bill  to  define  the  application 
and  effective  date  of  cotu-t  orders  effecting 
desegregation  of  faculty  and  students  in  pub- 
lic school  systems:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  KOCH: 
H.B.  16489.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to  prohibit  the 
assignment  of  any  person  inducted  under 
such  act  to  active  duty  in  Vietnam  imless  he 
consents  to  such  assignment;  to  the  Com- 
nUttee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  154i>0.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  authorize 
certain  grants  to  assure  adequate  commuter 
service  in  urban  areas,  and  for  other  pvu-- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

HJl.  16401.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  require  a  State  to  bold  public  hearings 
prior  to  the  adoption  by  such  State  of  a  plan 
for  the  Implementation,  maintenance,  and 
enforcement  of  air  quality  standards;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

ByMr.IiATTA: 
HM.  15492.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  invest- 
ment credit  for  small  business  (Including 
the  business  of  farming)  for  property  con- 
structed or  acquired  after  April  18,  1969;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   PUCINSKT    (for  himself.  Mr. 
Brademas,    Mr.    Schettkk.    and    Mr. 
CukT) : 
HJt.  16493.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  to 
improve  the  opportunity  of  students  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  to  study  cul- 
tural heritages  of  the  major  ethnic  groups  In 
the  Nation;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

ByMr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  15494.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  16  per 
centum  Increase  in  annuities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


H  a.  15495.  A  bill  to  amend  title  X\'III  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractorb'  .-services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RHODES: 
HR.  15493.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIlI  of 
tl.e  Social  .Security  Act  to  pro\ide  co\erage 
under  tlie  supplementary  medical  insur.i;ue 
program    frr   .surgical   services   furnished   in 
certain  facilities  whicli  are  established  to  per- 
form surpery  without  inpatient  ho^p!taUz.-l- 
tion;  to  t.'ie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   ROONEy  of  Penn.'-ylvania: 
H.R.    15497.   A   bill   to   further   the   gener.il 
Iie.ilth  and  welfare  by  regulating  the  pale  ta 
children  and  to  the  general  public  of  car.oy 
products  portrayed  as  resembling  cigarettes 
and  for  other  purpo.-e.s;  to  the  Committee  <  :i 
lutei.siate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Bv  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H  R.  154P8.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVHI  "t 
the   Social    Security   Act   to   provide    that   a 
chiropractor,  naturopath,  podiatrist,  or  other 
licensed  pracmiouer  of  the  healing  arts  shall 
l>e   considered   a    physician   for   purposes   of 
health  insurance  l>enefits  thereunder;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TIERNAN : 
H  R.  15499.  A  bill  to  provide  an  exemption 
from   the   draft   for   persons   serving   in   the 
Peace  Corps  or  Volunteers  in  Service  to  Amer- 
ica; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 
HM.  15500.  A  bill  to  aid  In  the  control  of 
drug  abuse  by  establishing  a  code  for    tiie 
identification    of    prescription    drugs,    to    be 
printed  on  Individual  tablets  or  capsules;   to 
the    Committee    on    Interstate    and    Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJl.   15501.  A  bill  to    amend   the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Impose  re- 
strictions upon  the  exportation  of  barbitu- 
rates and  amphetamines;   to  the  Committee 
on   Interstate  and  Foreign   Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  WYDLER: 
H.R.    15502.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
employment  restrictions  on  players  or  teams 
in  professional  sports  are  illegal  restraints 
of  trade;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   CHAPPELL    (for  himself.   Mr. 
SiKES,   Mr.   Haley,   Mr.   RrvERS,   and 
Mr.  Daniei.  of  Virginia )  : 
H.J.    Res.    1054.    Joint    resolution    propos- 
ing  an  amendment   to  the   Constitution   of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  freedom 
of  choice  In  attending  public  schools;  to  tlie 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   CHAPPELL    (for  himself.   Mr. 
SncES,  Mr,   Halet.   Mr.   Rivers,  and 
Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia)  : 
H.J.    Res.    1055.    Joint    resolution    propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States   with    respect   to   freedom   of 
choice  in   attending  public  schools:    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    CRAMER     (for    himself.    Mr. 
BtTBKE  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Phit)  : 
H.J.  Res.  1056.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an    amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  busing  or  in- 
voluntary   assignment    of   students;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.J.  Res.  1057.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  third  week  in  May 
of  each  year  as  "Municipal  Clerk's  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHERLE : 
H.J.  Res.  1058.  Joint  resolution  to  require 
the  continuation  of  payments    for  the  1970 
crop   of   feed   grain;    to   the   Committee   on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Harrington.  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Gray, 
Mr.  Galxagher,  Mr,  SutrrH  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Waldix,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Leccett. 
Mr,  Pike.  Hi.  Poage.  Mr.  Parbsten, 
Mr.  Dni,sxi,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Gibbons, 
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Mr       C\Brt,L       Mr       Cuhmm  •        Mr 

I.OWENSTIIN        Mr        ROStNTHM         Mr. 

Pattbn     Mr    St    Ocrmmv    Mr    Or- 
TiNCEii  and  Mr  Gaydos> 
H    Con    Res  479    Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  House  with  respect 
to  peace  in  the  Middle  E.ist    to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr  PEPPER  (for  himself   Mr   How- 
ard.   Mr     Brasco.    Mr     Curm.as     Mr 
Paixon.   Mr    Karth.  Mr    Macoosm.d 
of  Massachu.setts.  Mr   Helato-SKI.  Mr 
O'NEiLXof  Massachusetts.  Mr   Adams. 
Mr    MiKVA    Mr    Tinnev    Mr    Biai.ci 
Mr    Hicks    Mr    Tiernan,  Mr    Bahinc. 
Mr      Anderson     of     California      Mr 
Blatnik.    Mr    Daddario.    Mr    Carj  v 
Mr   Rtan    Mr   Wright   Mr   Siratton 
Mr     Con  VERS     and    Mr     HeiHikr    of 
West  Virginia  I 
H.  Con   Res     480   Concurrent  resoUillon  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  House  with  respect 
to  p««oe  In  the  Middle  East    to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL 
H    Res  786    Resolution   to  proMde  further 
funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  investigations 
authorized   by   House   Resolution  21.    to   the 
Committee  on   House   Administration 


hXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FJy  Mr   CKAMtH 
H    Res   787    ResoUillon  to  expri-  s  the  sense 
of   the  Hou.se  with   respect  to  peace  In   the 
Middle  East;    to  the  C.immtttee  on  Foreign 

Atrmr.'. 

Bv  Mr    DKRWINSKI    (for  himself    Mr 
Crane     Mr    Buchanan.   Mr    Biester 
Mr    Brim  K    Mr    FisH    Mr    Goodiinc. 
Mr       Harvey       Mr       Hastings.      Mr 
HocAS.   Mr    HoRTon.   Mr    Hint    Mr 
.UiHssoN  of  Pennsylvania   Mr   Jonas, 
Mr    Kleppe    Mr    McCuorv.   Mr     Mt- 
Di.NMD   of    Michigan     Mr     McEwr.N. 
Mr       Pettis       Mr       Raii-sback.      Mr. 
Scott.    Mr     Stucfr    of    Wisconsin. 
Mr    Whitehirst    Mr    Wiliiams.  nnd 
Mr   ZioN  I 
H    Res    788    Resoliitlin  tx.  express  the  sen.-.e 
of    the   House    with    respect    to   peace   in    the 
Middle   East,   to   the   Committee   on   Foreign 
AtTiUrs 

By  Mr    PERKINS  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Ayrfsi  : 
H     Res  789     Resolution    providing    lor    the 
expenses  incurred  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion  200;    to    the   Committee   on    House    Ad- 
ministration 

By  Mr  TAYLOR 
H   Res   790  Resolution  to  e\pres.s  the  sense 
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of   the  Hotise   with   respect   to  peace  In  the 
Middle   East;    to   the  Committee  on  Foreign 

Att.iirs 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se   1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
Bv  Mr    CAREY; 

H  R    15503    A  bill  for  the  relief  or  Domen- 
icu    Marrone.    his   wife.    Lulsa   Marrone,   and 
their    minor    child.    Lulgi    Maxrone;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr    RYAN: 

H  R  15504  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  O'nthia 
Maude  Robinson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By   Mr    THOMPSON   of   Georgia: 

HR   15505    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jack  B 
Smith    and    Charles    N     Martin,   Jr.;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr    UTT: 

H  R  15506  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Krlkor 
G.irubed  Ayvaslan,  Marian  Ayvaslan  (wife*. 
Leon  Ayvaslan.  Slta  Ayvaslan.  Artlnl  Ayva- 
slan. and  Tgohl  Ayvaslan  (children);  to  the 
Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  0¥  REMARKS 


FANNIN   NOTES  INDUSTRY 
PROBLEM 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  21.  1970 
Mr  STEIGER  of  Arizona  Mr  Speaker. 
In  the  midst  of  an  extremely  difficult 
InfiaUonary  sltuaUon  it  is  ironic  that  we 
are  also  facing  an  international  trade 
problem  of  such  burgeoning  proportions 
that  It  may  threaten  our  domestic  econ- 
omy. 

In  last  Sundays  Arizona  Republic, 
business  and  financial  editor  Don  Camp- 
bell printed  an  Interview  with  Arizona's 
Senator  Paul  Fannin  outlining  the  scope 
of  this  problem  and  some  of  the  actions 
which  must  be  taken  if  a  trade  crisis 
is  to  be  avoided 

Senator  Fannin  notes  some  of  the  com- 
plexlUes  which  have  gotten  us  into  our 
current  International  logjam  and  puts 
fortii  some  interesting  and  Innovative 
Ideas  on  how  the  problem  may  be  at- 
tacked. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  Include  the  article  to 
which  I  have  referred,  which  appeared 
In  the  Arizona  Republic  on  Simday, 
January  18.  in  the  Record  at  this  point; 

iNDfSTRY      AT     THE     CROSSROADS'"       IMPI-ACABLE 

Pincers    or    Soaring    Costs     L<jw    TARirrs 

Sr«ANCLINC     MaNI-FACTI  RERS     IN     THE     MAR- 
KETPLACE 

I  By  Don  G  Campbell  I 
With  the  posBlble  exception  of  performing 
brain  surgery  In  the  back  of  a  truck  camper 
while  negotiating  the  Coronado  Trail,  few 
things  come  quite  so  close  to  sheer  impos- 
sibility ii«  that  of  understiuiding  our  t.iritT 
laws. 

And  yet.  ironically,  few  International  ar- 
rangements strike  so  decisively  at  the-man- 
in-the-streefs  pockeibook  and  arouse  so 
much  emotlonAllam  as  this  complex  network 
of  duties  that  each  country  erect*  to  pro'ect 


it.s  domestic  commodities  and  producus  from 
imports 

Ideally,  of  course,  all  countries  should  be 
so  constituted  that  tartfTs  wouldn  t  be  neces- 
sary and  there  would  be.  literally,  free  trade  ' 
with  evervone  competing  -no  .strlnRs  at- 
•.ached— with  e\eryone  else  But  life  is  one 
thing,  .irt  IS  auotiicr.  and  free  trade  Is  an  art 
th.it  is  .i-s  elusue  U)day  as  It  w.is  when  inier- 
n.itlon.il  commerce  began 

The  fnci  that  the  United  Sl,ites  is  day  by 
day.  getting  Into  an  increasingly  critical  po- 
sition in  Its  foreign  uade  Is  no  partlcul.ir 
secret  but  the  very  complexity  of  how  we  got 
into  our  current  J.un  help.s  to  obscure  the 
seriousness  of  it.  As  our  production  costs 
soar,  the  fewer  goods  we  .sell  overseiis  The 
fewer  gotxls  we  sell  o-.erseis,  the  more  Jolxs 
•ire  lost  domestic.iUy 

And  .it  the  same  time  the  more  foreign 
m.irkets  we  lof.e  the  more  American  manu- 
lacturers  are  tempted  to  move  some  of  their 
operations  abroad  to  compete  more  evenlv 
The  result  the  loss  of  even  more  Jobs  here 
m  the  United  States 

One  of  the  more  voc.hI  advocates  of  l.iklng 
.i>tion  in  this  area  before  the  d.image  Is  Ir- 
reversible Is  Arizona's  senior  U  S  Sen.ilor 
Paul  J  Fannin,  whose  concern  is  underscored 
by  the  fact  that  Arl/.onas  role  as  a  foreign 
exporter  Is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds— up 
to  »98  2  million  in  1966  i  the  latest  year  avail- 
able i  excUislve  of  agricultural  Items,  from 
t&i  million  just  si.\  years  earlier  It  was  m 
1966  that  Arizona  tlnally  nosed  Colorado  out 
of  the  No  1  spot  in  exports  among  the  Moun- 
i<iin  States 

The  key  to  the  crisis.  Sen  Fannin  said 
this  past  week  m  an  Interview,  is  the  Infla- 
tionary cycle  in  the  United  States  and.  in 
particular,  the  soaring  ccMt  of  labor  — which, 
since  1965.  ha*  risen  at  twice  the  rate  of  out- 
put p>er  man  hour 

As  a  ca*e  In  point  Sen  Fannin  cites  the 
disparity  between  labor  costs  among  the  ma- 
jor auto  producing  countries  In  the  United 
St,ites.  according  to  Fannin  s  figures,  labor 
cosu  in  the  industry  .imount  to  ibout  $5  31 
an  hour  as  against 

A.-gentma.  »1  19  Australia  $1  9-2;  Brazil, 
»0  96.  Germany  «a  20  Italy  •199.  Japan. 
»1  40  Mexico.  »2  04  South  Africa.  11  0«. 
United  KlugUo").  11  57 

Undoubtedly,  too.  Faim'.n  feeU,  labor  con- 
sider.i'ions  are  .ilso  the  prime  f.idor  in  the 


explo^ve  growth  of  Imports  currently 
crippling  the  domestic  shoe  Industry.  As  re- 
cently as  1959.  for  Instance,  shoe  Imports 
equaled  only  3  5  per  cent  of  US.  shoe  pro- 
duction but.  last  year,  they  equaled  37  6  per 
cent  of  It.  and  the  industry  estimates  that 
by  1975  one  out  of  every  two  pairs  of  shoes 
Bold  in  the  United  States  will  be  foreign 
made 

The  Industry.  Fannin  said,  also  reckons 
that  for  every  10  million  shoes  Imported 
(and  there  were  200  million  of  them  In  1969) . 
there  are  roughly  3.000  Job  opportunities  lost 
for  domestic  shoe  workers. 

Hurt  even  more,  of  course.  Is  the  consumer 
electronic  Industry  Of  the  total  market  ol 
12  5  million  television  sets  last  year,  for  In- 
stance, a  full  4  2  million  of  them.  33  per  cent, 
came  from  abroad  The  Industry  estimates 
that  the  Import  share  of  this  will  rise  to  43 
per  cent  of  the  market  In  the  current  year. 

In  the  case  of  tape  Instruments,  the  battle 
already  has  been  decisively  lost— a  full  108 
million  of  the  119  million  tape  machines 
sold  last  year.  90  per  cent— were  Imported 
This  yew.  the  Industry  expecU  the  import 
share  of  the  market  to  rise  to  92  per  cent 

But.  while  "Cheap  foreign  labor"  Is  the 
traditional  rallying  cry  of  the  protectionists. 
Fannin  said,  the  whole  problem  is  a  bit  more 
complex  than  that.  The  disparity  In  labor 
coBts.  Is  further  complicated  by  unfavorable 
tariff  structure*  coming  out  of  the  "Kennedy 
Round'  of  tariff  negotiations— a  drasUc  re- 
duction in  the  tariffs  on  about  100.000  prod- 
ucts involved  In  world  trade  and  a  move  that 
was  decldely  overdue. 

The  negoUatlons  were  the  result  of  con- 
gressional action  in  1963  giving  the  late 
President  the  authority  to  slash  Import 
duties  up  to  50  per  cent  across  the  board 
The  knotty  details  of  the  authorization,  how- 
ever, kept  all  46  naUons  Involved  In  the 
matter  busy  clear  up  until  It  was  finally 
signed  Into  law  on  Nov   13,  1967. 

■The  trouble  Is.'  Sen  Fannin  said,  "that 
the  tariffs  worked  out  were  supposed  to  even 
up  the  productive  capacities  of  the  counuies 
involved  Countries  like  Mexico,  with  a  much 
lower  productive  capacity  than  the  United 
Stales,  were  protected  from  a  flood  of  ImporU 
with  relatively  high  tariffs." 

The  trouble  is,  the  Arizona  senator  said. 
the  situation  changed  quickly  and,  by  the 
time  the  nonstop  negotiations  on  the  Ken- 
iiedv   Round  had   been  completed,  the  pro- 
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ductlvlty  capacity  of  such  countries  as  Japan 
BUd  Germany  had  drastically  changed — ^they 
no  longer  needed  the  "protection"  that  the 
high  tariff  sUU  gave  them. 

Meanwhile,  of  course.  Inflation  In  the 
United  States  had  continued  at  a  dizzy  pace 
and— between  soaring  costf  and  disadvan- 
tageous tariff  barriers — American  goods  were 
rapidly  being  priced  out  of  the  market.  (In 
France,  for  Instance,  tariffs  axe  based  on 
"horsepower  units"  which  makes  the  duty  on 
a  Volkswagen  only  HB  while  on  a  Chevy  II, 
with  only  twice  the  "horsepower  units,"  the 
duty  Is  »180). 

In  order  to  sell  abroad,  at  all,  then,  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  have  been  fleeing  to  such 
free-port  assembly  zones  as  Mexican  border. 
Taiwan  and  Singapore — not  merely  to  pick  up 
lower  priced  labor,  but  to  execute  an  end-run 
around  the  tariff  barriers,  too.  The  result: 
plants  that  should  be  built  In  the  United 
States  ("You  can  train  an  American  Indian," 
Sen.  Fannin  said,  "to  assemble  a  part  Just  as 
easily  as  you  can  teach  a  Korean.")  are  being 
built  abroad  and  sUffed  by  foreigners. 

By  the  end  of  1970,  the  electronic  Industry 
estimates,  all  but  two  of  the  major  American 
manufacturers  will  be  Importing  complete 
TV  sets,  or  substantially  finished  chassis, 
from  their  own  foreign  plants  for  sales  in  the 
United  States. 

No  one.  Fannin  said,  wants  to  try  to 
counter  this  by  launching  a  drive  for  a 
return  to  the  Isolatlonlstlc  high  tariffs  asso- 
clted  with  the  disastrous  Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff  Act  of  I93I  which  would  simply  result 
In  retaliatory  tariffs  around  the  world,  shut- 
ting us  completely  out  of  all  markets. 

The  solution,  Arizona's  senior  senator  be- 
lieves, has  to  be  a  return  to  realism  on  the 
part  of  organized  labor  in  the  United  States, 
plus  legislation  that  would  give  American 
Indtutries  the  same  Incentives  for  building 
plants  in  the  United  States  as  they  now  have 
for  building  them  abroad. 

"I  don't  see  how  labor  can  take  much  sat- 
t^actlon  In  getting  workers  a  $5-an-hour 
scale."  Pannln  said,  "If  there  aren't  any  jobs 
to  be  filled — and  that's  the  direction  we're 
going." 

Currently  under  study  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  he  added,  Is  proposed  legislation 
that  he  has  drafted  that  would  domesticate 
some  of  the  incentives — such  as  tax  defer- 
ments on  funds  reinvested  in  plants — that 
American  manufacturers  now  enjoy  in  set- 
ting up  foreigcn  subsidiaries. 

But  the  time  Is  short,  and  the  squeeze  Is 
rapidly  becoming  a  stranglehold 


J.  EDGAR  HCX)VER,  PATRIOT 


HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

or    CBORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  21.  1970 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Albany  Herald,  a  distinguished  news- 
paper in  my  district,  on  January  5,  1970, 
paid  a  most  deserved  tribute  to  one  of 
America's  most  dedicated  and  respected 
public  servants,  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
Katlon. 

A  little  over  5  years  ago  this  body 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  Mr.  Hoover  would 
"continue  in  his  present  ofiBce  for  many 
years  to  come."  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
that  hope  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record 
the  editorial  entitled  "J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Patriot": 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

J.  Edgar  Hooveb,  Patriot 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  reached  age  75,  an 
occasion  bis  friends  have  chosen  as  a  signal 
to  salute  his  45  years  of  dedicated  service  as 
director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, while  his  enemies  have  Inveighed 
against  him  on  the  grounds  of  advanced  age 
and  anachronism. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  and  we  daresay 
as  most  Americans  are  concerned,  the  former 
have  all  the  best  of  It. 

Mr.  Hoover  is  the  one  American  in  whom 
most  other  Americans  have  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  confidence  and  respect.  What  Is  true 
today  has  been  valid  through  the  Adminis- 
trations of  eight  Presidents  of  the  United 
States.  Because  of  it,  Mr.  Hoover,  who  Is  five 
years  past  the  mandatory  retirement  age  for 
Federal  Government  employes,  could  an- 
nounce quietly  that  he  has  no  intention  of 
retiring,  a  decision  in  which  the  President 
concurs  and  which  he,  like  Lyndon  Johnson, 
made  possible  through  a  special  Executive 
order. 

Nor  Is  this  feeling  confined  merely  to  the 
Executive  Branch  of  Government.  On  May 
7,  1964,  when  Mr.  Hoover  completed  40  years 
as  FBI  director,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives adopted  a  unanimous  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  he  would  "continue  in 
his  present  office  for  many  years  to  come." 

Certainly  we  cannot  call  to  mind  Immedi- 
ately any  other  American  who  has  served  his 
Government  so  long  and  so  well  as  this  by 
now  familiar  figure.  Upon  assuming  his  office, 
Mr.  Hoover  erased  the  vestiges  of  a  veritable 
Augean  Stable  of  corruption  and  scandal 
which  he  was  named  to  correct,  then  pro- 
ceeded to  write  a  record  of  achievement  In 
the  airea  of  law  enforcement  that  became  the 
envy  of  Scotland  Yard  and  the  French  Surete 
and  much,  much  older  agencies  of  Western 
Eiu-ope  which  long  had  been  adjudged  the 
ne  plus  ultra  in  this  field. 

In  so  doing,  Mr.  Hoover,  by  dint  of  per- 
sonal example,  carved  into  the  pillars  of  his 
bureau  a  reputation  for  honesty,  integrity 
and  flinty  character.  Individually  and  collec- 
tively, that  has  often  stood  In  stark  contrast 
to  other  agencies  and  departments  and  even 
Branches  of  the  Government.  The  Congress, 
both  House  and  Senate,  have  been  ensnared 
In  scandals  in  the  last  45  years;  the  FBI  has 
not.  The  White  House  has  bad  its  deep  freezes 
and  minks  and  vicuna  coats;  the  FBI  has  not. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  had  the  probity  of 
some  of  its  Justices  questioned:  the  FBI  has 
not  endured  any  such  tribulation. 

Mr.  Hoover  would  never  permit  it.  It  is  as 
simple  as  that. 

Consequently  the  only  criticism  that  is 
leveled  against  him,  except  by  those  criminal 
sources  which  he  himself  has  said  would 
cause  him  great  concern  if  they  did  not  at- 
tack him,  is  that  he  over-concentrates  on  the 
threat  of  Communism  to  the  American  sys- 
tem. His  critics  charge  that  his  expressed 
view  in  1919,  that  Communist  "doctrines 
threaten  the  happiness  of  the  community, 
the  safety  of  every  individual,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  every  home  and  fireside,"  has  not 
altered  In  50  years.  Yet  they  contend  that 
the  nature  of  Communism  is  not  today  what 
it  was  60  years  ago. 

We  suggest  that  Mr.  Hoover  is  right  and 
they  are  wrong.  For  the  Hoover  critics  would 
have  a  dlfBcult  time  selling  their  view  to,  let 
us  say,  a  quadruple  amputee  of  the  Vietnam 
War  or  the  Korean  War;  to  a  horribly  crip- 
pled East  Berliner  pulled  bleeding  to  safety 
across  the  barbed  wire  of  the  Berlin  Wall 
by  humane  West  Berliners;  to  the  political 
prisoner  lying  rotting  In  one  of  Senor  Castro's 
dungeons,  and  to  at  least  two  brilliant  Rus- 
sian writers  now  undergoing  Soviet  Incarcer- 
ation for  the  offense  of  exercising  the  right 
of  free  speech  which  the  U.S.S.R.  Constitu- 
tion guarantees  to  them — on  paper  only,  it 
seems. 

The  "Communist  menace"  Is  only  a  "myth," 
say  the  Hoover  critics,  and  the  FBI  director 
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does  the  nation  a  disservice  when  he  calls 
attention  to  it.  What  f uzzy-headedness !  What 
nonsense! 

It  may  not  be  politically  chi  chi  these  days 
to  speak  strongly  on  behalf  of  America,  to 
express  fealty  and  devotion  to  her  principles 
of  freedom — In  short,  to  be  a  patriot.  It  may 
not  be  popular,  but  thank  God  for  those  who 
do  so.  And  no  American  does  so  more  force- 
fully, more  convincingly,  and  then  acts  to 
give  substance  to  these  principles,  than  J. 
Edgar  Hoover. 


THE  ARAB-ISRAELI  DISPUTE 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  21,  1970 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  already  joined  with  some  of  my  col- 
leagues in  expressing  concern  over  the 
recent  statements  of  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  with  respect  to  the  Arab-Israeli 
quarrel  in  the  Middle  East.  I  have  con- 
sistently stated  that  I  believe  that  face- 
to-face  discussions  between  Israeli  and 
Arab  representatives  afford  the  best 
chance  for  permanent  peace  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  Last  week  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  to  representatives  of  the 
United  Jewish  Federation  of  Norfolk  and 
Virginia  Beach,  the  Jewish  Community 
Council  of  Newport  News-Hampton,  and 
the  Jevrish  Community  Council  of  Ports- 
mouth, along  with  other  distinguished 
representatives  of  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity in  Tidewater.  These  organizations 
have  prepared  a  paper  which  I  believe 
would  have  particular  Interest  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress.  The  paper  sets 
out  clearly  past  resolutions  and  analyzes 
the  statements  made  by  Secretary  Rog- 
ers, as  well  as  the  positions  adopted  by 
the  great  powers  with  reference  to  the 
Arab-Israeli  dispute. 

The  material  follows: 
Prepared  by  Direction  or  the  United  Jewish 
Federation  op  Norfolk  and  Virginia  Beach, 
the  Jewish  Community  Council  of  New- 
port News-Hampton,  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity Council  of  PoRTSMOirrH.  and  the 
Community  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Above  Bodies,  January  9,  1970 
I.  Introduction: 

This  paper  will  attempt  to  outline  our  tm- 
derstanding.  as  interested  citizens  of  the  key 
points  of  disagreement  between  the  United 
States.  Israel.  USSR  and  the  Arab  nations 
resulting  from  Secretary  of  State  William  P. 
Rogers'  recent  speech.  We  will  attempt  to 
evaluate  these  positions  relating  to  the  best 
intcrcsty  of  the  U.S.  and  the  free  people  of 
the  world. 

II  "nie  UN  resolution  of  1967— the  Six  Day 
War: 

( 1 )  Advocated  withdrawal  of  Israel  armed 
forces  from  certain  newly  occupied  terri- 
tories. 

(2)  Stated  that  all  nations  should  respect 
and  acknowledge  the  sovereignty,  territory 
integrity  and  political  independence  of  every 
state  in  the  area, 

(31  Stated  that  all  peoples  have  a  right  to 
live  within  secure  and  recognized  boundaries 
without  fear  of  war, 

(4)  Guaranteed  freedom  of  navigation 
through  International  waterways, 

(5)  Required  a  Just  settlement  of  the  ref- 
ugee problem. 

(6)  Stated  that  Jerusalem  must  be  avail- 
able to  all  religions. 
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m.  us.  UiVrpre*.at.:on  and  position  prior 
to  Secretary  Rogers'  speech  Is  as  follows: 

III  Terrltorl.il  tntegrriry  must  be  secured 
for  a;;. 

i2i  Direct  negotiations  are  necessary  wlih 
the  Rhodes  Formula  as  a  possibility 

(3)  Israel  Is  a  sovereign  nation  and  has  a 
right  to  eixit. 

(4)  International   waterways   are   open   to 

ail. 

l5i    Refugee  problem  must  be  solved 

I  6)  Israel  military  pasltlon  must  be  ni.un- 
tained  at  a  level  necess.iry  for  defense 

(7)  Within  the  city  of  Jerusalem  the  reli- 
gious righus  of  all  religions  must  be  pn:- 
tected  and  gx:aranteed 

During  subsequent  Big  Four  conferences, 
the  US  Ull  now  has  continued  to  malnt.^ln 
these  pocltions.  speclflcally  reiterating  that 
direct  negotiations  are  paramount  and  fur- 
ther adding  Uiat  no  settlement  would  be 
imposed,  and  the  US  would  draw  no  maps 
of  territory  adjustments  SecreUiry  Rogers' 
speech  changes  these  petitions 

IV  The  Russian  position  has  been  as 
follows 

(1)  All  occupied  territories  .nust  be 
returned 

i2t  An  Imposed  peace  by  the  giant  powers 
Is  the  only  possible  solution 

(3  I   Waterways  are  to  be  internationidlzed 

(41  Refugees  from  Israel  must  all  be 
repatriated 

V  The  pos'tion  of  Urael  has  been  and  is 
iIj    First,    peace    treaties   must   be   signed 

between  the  belligerents,  then  the  UN  reso- 
lution of  1967  can  be  Implemented 

i2i  Israel  Is  willing  to  cooperate  In  solving 
the  refugee  problem 

1 31  Territory  and  other  advati'.ages  won 
by  lirael  are  negotiable  and  can  be  discussed 

(4i  Direct  regotiatlons  are  a  neceselty.  the 
Rhodes  Formula  as  used  by  Dr  Ralph  Bunche 
18  acceptable 

VI  Position  of  the  Arab  natloiis  Is: 

(1)  First,  withdrawal  by  Israel  from  all 
occupied  territories,  then  negotiation  through 
the  UN  is  possible 

(2>  No  direct  negotiations  with  Israel 
(3»  Israel's  sovereignty  Is  not  recognized 

(4)  The  Rhodes  Formula  Is  not  acceptable 

(5)  The  Arab  nations  are  unalterably  dedi- 
cated to  the  destruction  of  Israel. 

VII  The  poeitlons  held  by  the  US  prior 
to  Secretary  Rogers  changes  haie  bi-en  ad- 
vantageous to  tne  bcsf  tnffTfsts  o/  the  V  S. 
as  follows 

( 1 1  The  USSR  moved  Into  the  area  In 
strength,  arming  and  rearming  the  Arab 
nations  The  USSR  dispersed  a  fleet  into  the 
Mediterranean:  the  USSR  began  a  program 
of  economic  aid  and  military  advisors,  chiefly 
to  Egvpt  The  obvious  and  ultimate  goal  of 
the  USSR  was  to  nullify  the  U  S  Influence  In 
the  area  and  to  threaten  the  NATO  alliance 
A  free  and  strong  Israel  has  prevented  USSR 
Influence  from  engulfing  the  Near  East  and 
the  NATO  alliance,  especially  Turkey 

(2 1  The  wishes  of  the  American  people 
have  been  fulflUed  In  their  desire  to  succor 
the  survivors  of  the  European  holocaust  of 
the  Hitler  era 

i3i  Even  though  diplomatic  relationship 
between  cerUln  oil  oroduclng  Arab  nations 
and  the  US  were  severed  Immediately  after 
the  Six  Day  War.  these  nations  continued  to 
sell  their  oil  to  their  most  valuable  customer, 
the  US  The  US  has  continued  to  secure 
Oil  as  needed  from  the  Middle  East  without 
having  to  commit  troops  to  defend  American 
interests.  Contrary  to  Messrs.  Rockefeller, 
McCloy  and  Anderson,  there  Is  no  reason  to 
believe  these  nations  will  discontinue  selling 
oU  to  the  VJS.  now. 

I4i  Although  the  USSR  has  been  able  U:> 
extend  its  influence  into  certain  Arab  na- 
tions, this  influence  has  been  held  to  a  rea- 
•onable  degree  by  the  existence  of  Israel,  a 
staunch  ally  of  the  U  S 

(S)  Obviously  the  US.  believes  lu  best  In- 
terests are  served  by  a  strong  Isra«l.  For  ex- 
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ample,  the  hot  line  betwcfn  the  US  and  the 
US^R  W.IS  used  during  the  Six  D.iy  War  to 
cool  the  action  Secrct.flry  Rogers'  proposal  for 
admission  of  all  refugees  would  create  an 
enemy  withm  that  rould  eventually  destroy 
Israel  and  deprive  tlie  US  of  Israel's  Mid 
East  strength 

(6i  The  USSR  can  only  be  deterred  by 
strength  This  Is  one  are.i  of  the  world  where 
strength  by  Israel  has  held  the  Russl.ms  In 
che'k  thr.iughout  that  part  of  the  world 
without  committing  U  S  troops  Israel  has 
•ipecifically  gone  on  record  as  not  requiring  or 
even  c^mslderlng  U  S  troops 

(71  The  democracy  of  I-rael  which  sup- 
port-., delends  and  strengthens  the  US  po- 
sition in  the  Middle  E.ist  h,is  atcompUshed 
this  without  grant-in-aid  from  the  U -S  in 
doll.irs  or  manpower. 

VIII  Does  Secret.iry  Rogers'  new  position 
further  the  be't  Interests  of  the  United 
States'"  Will  It  bring  peace''  We  think  not 

(  1  I  These  new  proposals  represent  a  cr.n- 
tinued  soltenmg  of  the  US  offers  at  the  Big 
Two  Conferences  wllhoui  any  reciprocal  pro- 
posals from  Russia  The  reverse  is  true;  .Arab 
and  Ru.>isian  intransigence  becomes  more  evi- 
dent Their  Uictlcs  most  obvious;  wait  long 
enough  and  Israel's  cards  available  for  nego- 
tiation and  compromise  will  have  nil  been 
played  by  the  U  S 

lal  Historically,  only  negotlutions  from 
positions  of  strength  have  been  successful  m 
containing  Russian  ambitions  The  deteriora- 
tion of  Israels  bargaining  position,  I  e  .  Im- 
posed ooundarles,  refugee  solution,  city  of 
Jerusalem,  etc  ceded  to  the  .\r.ib  world  for 
very  little  In  return  by  Secretary  Rogers, 
weakens  the  possibility  of  po.ice  In  the  Middle 
East 

1 2)  An  "even-handed"  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  US  Is  excellent,  provided  It  does 
not  create  an  Imbalance  of  milit,iry  power 
in  the  Mid  East  If  the  Arab  nations  continue 
to  receive  arms  money  and  advisors  from 
Russia  and  also  receive  arms  and  aid  from  the 
US  m  Us  "even-handed"  p>ollcy,  the  end 
result  Is  that  Israel,  receiving  arms  only 
from  the  U  S  will  not  be  as  strong  as  Arab 
nations  She  will  become  vulnerable  to  at- 
tack as  the  Arabs  receiving  more  material 
grow  stronger  Inevitably  this  will  weaken 
U  S  Influence  strengthen  USSR  presence  and 
crea'e  a  salutary  climate  for  Arab  attack 

(3  I  The  most  recent  addcnd'.im  to  Rogers' 
position  which  allows  Jordan  and  or  Egypt 
to  nullify  any  bilateral  treaties  between  Israel 
and  either  of  her  neighbors,  will  emasculate 
present  hope  of  peace  between  Israel  and 
any  of  her  nplghb<>rs  willing  to  take  a  mod- 
erate tone 

1 4^  A  potential  threat  to  escalation  Is  Israel 
forced  U)  the  wall  by  continued  border  war- 
fare and  terrorist  tactics,  stripped  of  Its 
materials  for  negotiation  (other  than  the 
methods  of  Implementing  Rogers'  "give- 
away" proposals  I  seeing  its  enemy  growing 
stronger  and  foreseeing  no  hope  for  peace  be- 
ing forced  to  take  additional  military  action 
to  keep  Russia  off-balance  and  the  Arab  na- 
tions from  getting  strong  enough  to  carry  out 
Nasser's  recent  and  contlnvial  threats  of  ex- 
tinction. 

5  If  a  nation  refuses  to  negotiate  It  di:)e3 
not  want  peace  Traditionally  the  only  suc- 
cessful way  to  end  a  war  Is  for  the  parties  to 
negotiate  a  viable  peace  treaty  The  Arab  na- 
tions have  refused  repeatedly  to  negotiate 
under  any  circumstances,  while  Israel  con- 
tinues to  offer  to  negotiate  As  long  as  Arabs 
believe  US  will  accept  "no  direct  negoti- 
ation", peace  will  not  come. 

IX  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  omitted  dis- 
cussion of  certain  dynamics  In  the  situation 
and  changed  others. 

( 1 1  El  Fatah  was  not  considered  nor  their 
continued  use  of  UNWRA  refugee  camps, 
supplied  mostly  by  U  S  funds,  as  recruiting 
and   training  centers  for   terrorists 

(2 1  Omitted  was  financial  adjustment  to 
those  Jews  forced  to  flee  Arab  nations  leaving 
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po.s.sesslons   behind.   These   refugees  number 
approximately  the  same  as  .Arab  refugees. 

(3)  Omitted  was  provisions  for  releasing 
present  Jews  In  Arab  countries  who  wish  to 
leave  and  are  not  allowed  to  do  so. 

(4)  The  Rhodes  Formula  was  changed  from 
that  Used  by  Dr  Ralph  Bunche  so  that  In- 
direct negotiations  throuith  Rogers"  recom- 
mendations means  little.  Direct  negotiations 
bet'Aeen  belligerents  dropped  Provisions  for 
ctiforclng  Rogers"  position  vague  and  un- 
workable partly  depending  upon  Rus.'-ia  and 
France  as  guarantors. 

(5i  Enforcement  provisions  still  allow  Arab 
I. at  ions  to  force  withdrawal  of  policing  troops 
under  ccrtlan  circumstances  Jordan  and 
EgvT't  can  nullify  bilateral  treaties  with 
Israel 

X  We  believe  the  U  S  should  return  to  Its 
posltion.s  pric>r  to  Secretary  Rogers"  speech 
and  use  Its  good  offices,  with  others  to  bring 
these  belligerents  together  and  negotiate  a 
political  settlement 

Theref-.re  we  respectfully  ask  our  Sena- 
t  rs  i>nd  our  Representatives  to  reaffirm  their 
position  of  .April  24.  1969  wherein  they  recog- 
nized the  necessity  for  direct  negotiations 
between  .frabs  and  Israel 

We  further  request  that  they  ask  President 
Nlxrn  to  reaffirm  his  statement  of  March  4. 
1969  ;k herein  he  Indicated  there  would  be  no 
■  map  drawing  "  of  territories  or  Imposed  set- 
tlements tin  Israel  by  the  US  and  other 
nations 

A  course  requiring  direct  negotiations  by 
the  U  S  must  eventually  lead  to  peace  His- 
torically any  other  course  would  not  be 
last.tiK'  Peace  would  help  preserve  the  NATO 
alliance  by  lessening  USSR  pressure  on  Tur- 
key and  eventually  Greece  A  refuge  for  Jews 
would  be  preserved  for  Jews  without  placing 
a  humanitarian  strain  for  their  rescue  and 
resettlement  In  the  Western  world  Peace 
would  permit  the  expansion  of  U.S.  economic 
interest  in  the  Near  East  It  will  encourage 
Israel  to  remain  and  grow  stronger  as  the 
only  democratic  nation  In  the  Middle  East, 
and  a  friend  of  Influence  of  the  U  S. 

Newsweek.  January  6.  1970  capsules  the 
results  of  Secretary  Rogers'  position: 

■  But  for  the  moment.  Washington  seems 
to  be  backing  the  policy  that  offended  the 
Lsr.ielis.  did  little  to  improve  relations  with 
the  Arafcis  and  with  Moscow  with  no  reason  to 
increase  the  pressure  on  its  Arab  clients  to 
come  to  terms.  All  this  underscored  an  un- 
avoidable drawback  to  Mr  Nixon "s  low  profile 
stand  — namely,  that  It  spells  out  how  much 
Washington  will  allow  Its  opponents  to  get 
away  with  By  applying  that  policy  to  the 
Middle  East,  Mr  Nixon  was  running  the  risk 
that  his  administration  might  dissipate  Its 
influence  without  achieving  a  settlement  that 
serves  the  national  interests." 


HIGH     INTEREST     RATES     AND 
SCHOOLCHILDREN 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TiiXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  January  21.  1970 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  high  In- 
terest rates  have  hurt  nearly  everyone 
in  this  Nation,  but  no  group  has  been  hit 
harder  or  more  trat'ically  than  the 
schoolchildren. 

The  high  Interest,  tight  money  poli- 
cies. v,'hich  do  not  seem  to  worry  any- 
one in  the  Nixon  administration,  are 
Btrlklng  at  the  heart  of  our  great  pub- 
lic school  system.  Outrageous  interest 
rates  are  forcing  hundreds  of  school  dis- 
tricts to  forgo  much-needed  bond  Issues 
to  finance  new  schools.  Othere  are  find- 
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ing  it  impossible  to  market  bonds  already 
voted, 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result,  schoolchildren 
are  being  faced  with  greatly  overcrowded 
classrooms  and,  in  some  areas,  the  stu- 
dents are  being  forced  into  a  half-day 
schedule  because  of  rising  interest  rates. 
Surely  this  Nation  Is  not  willing  to  see 
its  school  systems  destroyed  by  high  in- 
terest rates.  It  is  a  terrible  shame  that 
we  have  allowed  this  situation  to  reach 
this  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  apparently  the 
situation  in  California  Is  among  the 
worst  in  the  Nation.  Recently,  the  Do- 
mestic Finance  Subcommittee  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  con- 
ducted "grassroots  "  hearings  in  Los  An- 
geles and  much  oi  the  testimony  came 
from  school  officials  who  expressed  great 
concern  about  what  rising  interest  rates 
were  doing  to  their  schools. 

Last  week,  the  Daily  Bond  Buyer,  a 
publication  which  follows  school  district 
bond  issues  closely,  reported  that  high 
Interest  rates  had  stalled  new  school  con- 
struction in  Calif  orma  to  the  point  where 
more  than  100,000  elementary  and  high 
school  students  will  be  without  adequate 
classroom  space  this  year. 

The  publication  reported  that  no  funds 
are  available  for  22ft  building  projects  in 
125  different  California  school  districts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  i  Insert  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  the  article  from  the  Daily  Bond 
Buyer  of  January  15,  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord testimony  by  Mr.  Monroe  Sweetland. 
legislative  assistant  for  the  National 
Education  Association.  Western  States, 
before  the  Domestic  Finance  Subcom- 
mittee on  December  2,  1969,  along  with 
his  pertinent  insertions: 
[Prom  the  Dally  Bond  Buyer.  Jan.  15,  1070] 
The  %21b  Mili-ion  School  Bonds  Not  Salable 
IN  Caixpobnia  Dui  to  5  Peucent  Interest 
Limit 

San  Feancisco— The  Sute's  inability  to 
market  Its  bonds  due  to  high  Interest  rates 
has  stalled  new  school  construction  to  the 
point  where  more  than  100,000  elementary 
and  high  school  students  will  be  without 
adequate  classroom  space  this  year,  a  new 
report  states. 

The  repyort,  the  work  of  the  State  Alloca- 
tion Board,  warns  the  Legislature  that  no 
funds  are  available  for  about  225  building 
projects  in  125  school  districts.  More  than 
$275  million  In  school  construction  bonds, 
authorized  by  the  voters,  are  unsalable  be- 
cause the  Interest  rate  has  soared  above  the 
maximum  5  per  cent  limit. 

The  board,  which  makes  loans  to  school 
districts  under  the  State's  school  building  aid 
program,  said  that  since  last  March  13  It  has 
been  forced  to  fund  only  projects  actually 
under  construction  or  In  site  condemnation 
proceedings.  And  to  assure  completion  of 
these  projects  existing  monies  in  the  State 
School  Building  Fund  are  being  augmented 
by  a  loan  from  the  General  Fund,  the  report 
says. 

Board  executive  ofBcer  Eton  Anderson  said 
the  main  concern  is  for  the  spirallng  num- 
ber of  non-funded  projects.  These  have  been 
listed  according  to  a  complicated  priority 
point  schedule,  he  explained,  adding; 

•When  State  bonds  can  be  sold  again  i.nd 
additional  funds  become  available,  this  back- 
log win  be  financed  In  such  priority  order." 

Of  the  $275  million  In  unsold  bonds.  $185 
million  has  been  committed  to  approved  proj- 
ects, leaving  $00  million  for  new  loan  appli- 
cations. 

The  report  states  that  Proposition  7.  whlcli 
will  be  on  the  June  2  ballot,  would  increase 
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the  celling  on  State  bond  interest  from  5  to  7 
per  cent.  Bond  Interest  rates  now  are  aver- 
aging 6.7  per  cent — highest  in  hUtory.  But 
even  if  the  measure  passes,  Mr,  Anderson 
said  school  districts  will  l>e  hard  pressed  to 
at  construction  bids  Into  budgets  approved 
a  year  or  more  Ijefore,  when  costs  were  less. 

Then  too,  he  said  if  the  bonds  again  be- 
come salable,  they  will  be  competing  with 
other  State  water,  education,  veterans  and 
park  bonds. 

He  urged  establishment  of  priorities  for 
scheduling  bond  sales  in  accordance  with  a 
coordinated  policy. 

Statement  of  Monroe  SwKtriA.sD    Legisla- 
tive    CoNsuLTANt ,     National     Education 
Association,  Wistern   States 
Mr.    Sweetland     Thank    you.    I    certainly 
will,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  other  day  a  columnist  In  one  of  the 
leading  California  newspapers,  a  financial 
columnist,  took  off  on  your  distinguished 
chairman  and  quoted  in  some  disparage- 
ment I  think  at  the  height  of  his  emotion 
about  the  subject  of  high  interest  rates. 

He  quoted  Congressman  Patman  as  re- 
ferring at  times  to  highway  robbery  and  a 
boarding  house  reach  and  the  swindlers,  and 
so  forth.  I  have  been  on  the  telephone  talking 
to  school  administrators  in  California,  and 
I  began  to  make  notes  after  I  talked  to  a  few 
of  them  and  I  came  up  with  the  following 
words  from  them:  users,  pound  of  flesh, 
^igalpers.  legallz«d  larceny,  and  bank  rob- 
bery in  reverse. 

Now.  this  arises  because  probably  the  most 
devastating  assault  on  our  schools  at  the 
moment  Is  the  strike  of  the  moneylend- 
ers and  the  bond  houses.  Their  refusal  to 
buy  the  bonds  voted  for  our  new  schools  by 
local  taxpayers  unless  they  can  somehow  ex- 
ceed the  present  legal  Interest  and  force 
the  States  to  hike  the  return  to  the  lenders 
has  set  back  our  schools  In  a  time  of  great 
need  and  is  doing  uncounted  damage  to  the 
education  of  children. 

In  California,  as  Mr,  Hanna  well  knows, 
it  Is  aggravated  by  a  game  of  Russian  rou- 
lette we  are  playing  with  the  children  in  the 
schools  because  of  the  fact  that  we  built 
years  ago  many  schools  that  were  not  earth- 
quake proof.  Under  Calif ornlas  field  act  our 
district  has  been  required  under  State  law 
to  eliminate  the  unsafe  schools  within  a 
short  period  of  time.  That  time  has  now 
run  out  and  yet  even  when  the  local  dis- 
trict passes  a  bond  issue  In  response  to  that 
demand  of  the  State  of  California  they  can- 
not build  their  btilldlngs  because  they  can- 
not sell  the  bonds. 

I  am  here  to  report  for  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  and  for  our  principal  Cal- 
ifornia afBllate,  the  California  Teachers  As- 
sociation, that  our  leadership  Is  not  only 
aroused  and  determined  to  do  something 
about  this,  but  we  are  more  than  a  little 
frightened  at  the  impact  of  the  skyrocket- 
ing Interest  rates  on  our  school  bonds. 

I  was  dismayed  this  morning  to  see  In  the 
New  York  Times  that  the  impoverished  State 
of  West  'Virginia  yesterday  sold  a  $90  mil- 
lion road  bond  issue  but  It  received  only  one 
bid.  and  It  accepted  a  record  Interest  rate 
of  6.80  percent. 

Mr.  Hanna.  Those  are  tax-free  bonds. 
Mr.  Sweetland  Yes.  sir.  They  are  compara- 
ble to  the  bonds  we  are  talking  about  for  our 
public  schools  lu  this  State.  When  the  Cali- 
fornia voters  vote  next  June  on  raising  the 
Interest  rate  from  5  to  7  percent  with  all  of 
Its  mulU-mlllion-dollar  inflationary  Impact 
on  our  economy,  and  they  may  well  turn  it 
down,  but  when  they  vote  they  will  be  set- 
ting a  limit  of  7  percent.  And  already  we  see 
In  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  we  saw  In  Sll- 
verton.  Dreg.,  earlier  this  week  that  they  are 
touching  the  7-percent-lnterest  rate  any- 
way. So  what  are  we  doing?  Are  we  engaged 
In  a  game  that  cannot  lead  us  anywhere? 
The  Governor's  principal  consumer  adviser. 
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Mr.  Valory.  I  thought  her  testimony  was  de- 
plorable as  indicating  a  lack  of  appreciation 
of  the  gravity  of  this  problem.  She  pointed 
out  what  a  powerful  weapon  the  consumer 
has  in  leaving  the  product  which  he  doesn't 
like  or  she  doesn't  like  right  there  on  the 
grocery  shelf  ?jy  if  this  was  some  solution. 
Well,  you  cant  tell  that  to  the  children  in 
the  California  schools,  some  of  them  are  two 
and  three  shifts  a  day,  disrupting  the  whole 
family  schedule,  destroying  the  efficacy  of 
teaching.  And  yet,  the  best  we  could  get  out 
of  our  leaaershlp  in  the  State  is  a  statement 
deploring  the  situation  and  saying  that  may- 
be we  should  leave  the  goods  on  the  shelf. 

Well.  I  want  quickly  to  Just  mention  I 
work  in  a  ntmiber  of  Western  States,  In  13 
ol  them,  and  I  thought  your  committee  might 
be  interested  in  hearing  a  little  about.  Just 
a  word  from  each  of  several  of  them. 

Washington  State.  Its  1969  State  legisla- 
ture, with  a  gtm  at  Its  head,  because  of 
the  refusal  of  the  bond  sellers  to  bid  at  8 
percent,  hiked  Its  rate  to  8  percent,  and 
bonds  voted  since  March  31,  1969.  may  now 
gfo  to  8  percent;  7  and  8  percent  mean  that 
on  25-year  bonds  the  face  value  of  the  bonds 
doubles  in  the  lifetime,  more  than  doubles 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  payroll. 

Washington  has  to  resubmit  many  bond 
Issues  and  these  are  expensive  special  elec- 
tions, and  m  that  State  they  have  to  some- 
how attract  40  percent  of  the  voters  to  a 
special  election,  and  then  60  percent  of  them 
have  to  say  "Yes,"  In  order  to  ever  raise 
the  interest  rate  on  these  bonds. 

Oregon.  Oregon  State  Treasurer  Bob 
Straub  summed  It  up  by  saying.  "High  in- 
terest rates  in  1969-71" — he  told  me  I  could 
say  this  to  you — "tragically  will  cost  Ore- 
gon schools  and  cities  millions  of  dollars  that 
could  be  much  more  usefully  spent  to  meet 
greater  needs  for  education  and  public 
health.  However,  we  seem  to  have  no  choice. 
With  extreme  reluctance,  otir  legislature  has 
raised  these  limits  on  interest  rates  from  6 
to  7  percent  on  the  advice  of  our  State  bond 
attorney." 

Nevada.  Mr.  Lincoln  Llston.  the  finance 
officer  of  the  State  department  of  education 
reports  the  legislature  raised  the  Interest 
rates  from  5  to  6  percent  back  In  1967,  and 
In  1969  raised  It  to  7  percent. 

Arizona.  Governor  Williams  has  requested 
the  legislature  to  raise  the  rate. 

California.  And  I  have  attached  to  my  re- 
port a  number  of  newspaper  stories  on  the 
acute  crisis  in  California  as  a  result  of  the 
boycott  of  school  Issues  by  the  financiers. 

ilr.  Hanna.  At  that  point  may  I  say  that 
all  of  your  testimony  together  with  the  at- 
tachments and  the  newspaper  articles  will 
be  received  and  placed  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Sweetland.  I  won't  show  you  the — I 
won't  try  to  read  here  or  recite  the  many 
letters  from  school  districts  telling  what 
havoc  this  thing  Is  committing  on  the  chU- 
dren  in  their  districts. 

Now.  that  Isn't  something  you  can  cor- 
rect next  year.  Once  these  kids  have  lost  a 
year  in  school  or  have  operated  tinder  very 
disadvantageous  circumstances,  you  dont 
make  that  up. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  in  conclusion,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  welcome  Mr.  Patman's  bUl, 
and  there  is  other  legislation — you  have 
made  some  proposals,  Mr.  Raima,  and  I  know 
Mrs.  SuUivan  and  others  have  proposals, 
but  we  are  looking  for  a  way  out  and  we  hope 
either  through  the  establishment  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  or 
something  like  it,  the  RFC.  we  will  find  a 
way  in  which  the  Federal  Government  can 
come  to  the  rescue  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  this  crisis.  Nothing  Is  more  sub- 
versive to  local  government  about  which 
we  hear  so  much  than  to  have  absentee 
faceless  bond  houses  say  they  won't  buy 
the  bonds  and  won't  carry  out  the  policies 
which  the  local  school  district,  the  people  in 
the  district  and  the  States  ask  for.  It  appears 
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that  they  reel  Immune  from  public  responsi- 
bility They  force  their  high  Interest  rales 
through  our  legisUiures  They  are  coercing 
the  parents  and  the  taxpayers  to  go  »k  ug 
with  these  usurious  proposals  And  we  wel- 
come your  he.irlngs  in  the  hope  that  it  Is 
going  U)  lead  to  the  on;y  soluUon  we  can 
see  and  we  wish  the  Ciovernor  of  this  Sl.ile 
hi.l  aiked  for  ll.  and  that  Is  Federal  Inter- 
vention to  provide  the  massUe  in.'usl.m  of 
funds  at  modest  low  interest  rates  which  the 
people  ne*d  and  have  to  ha\e  We  wait 
eagerly  an  oppurtunliv  to  work  with  your 
c  mmit'.ee  and  we  wuuld  like  to  be  told, 
Mr  Chairman— and  of  course  I  mean  Mr 
Patman  In  this  respect  also  bec.iuse  he  Is 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  and  we  like 
his  imtiatue  in  this  matter— we  w,»nt  to  be 
told  how  can  we  lie  In  and  ge  ir  in  We  have 
no  small  pollllcftl  streng'h  We  have  con- 
siderable strengih  How  can  we  help  to  find 
some  way  out  of  this  terrible  situation  which 
Callfoniia  and  all  ol   our  s;ates  facel" 

Mr  H-\NN*  Til  ink  you.  Mr  Sweetland 
Lei  me  a-ssure  you  of  this,  thai  your  testi- 
mony together  with  others  that  we  have 
heard  here  and  probably  »111  hear  as  Indl- 
caw^J  to  this  cummuiee-and  I  am  sure  Mr 
Gett\s  agrees  with  me — (.ne  of  the  most 
seriouc  ihreats  that  the  schools  of  the  United 
SUtes  have  faced  since  its  full  Inception 
both  lo  quality  and  quanlity  Is  todays  high 
interest  rate  and  the  shortage  of  funds  to 
carry  on  this  most  important  activity;  am 
I  nut  correct^ 

Mr  SwEETUAND  Thank  you  very  much  You 
will  and.  for  ln^•.ance—  maybe  yi3U  knew  this 
already  — in  your  folio  a  letter  from  Newport 
Mesa,  that  U  in  Orange  County,  Is  It.  and 
from  other  districts  in  the  State.  I  think 
there  are  20  letters  or  so  in  ihelr  showing 
what  this  does  ai  the  local  level,  what  It 
actually  means 

Mr    Hann*.  Thank  jou  very  much,  sir 

Mr  SwirTL.*NO  We  ceruiinly  feel  encour- 
aged  Dy  your   holding  these  hearings. 

Mr  Hanna  Tliank  you. 

Mr  swEETUND  Thank  you. 

Pruabeo  Statement  of  Monroe  Sweetla.nd, 
LtcisijtnvB  Consultant.  National  Edl- 
CATTON  Association.  Westeen  States 
On  November  22nd.  the  financial  editor  of 
one  of  the  principal  California  dally  news- 
p.ipers  headed  his  column  ■  Patman  s  Cure — 
Rjoll  Back  Inieresl.  ■  Referring  to  your  com- 
mliiee  s  distinguished  Chairman,  he  went  on 
to  say.  -The  Old  Populist  •  •  •  demonstrated 
yesbeirday  that  he  hasn  I  changed  his  mind 
one  bit  He  flailed  out  at  his  favorite  whip- 
ping boys  with  plenty  of  the  old  verbal  vim, 
remarking  that  he  sees  no  signs  of  the  Ad- 
ministration really  checking  the  Inflation 
trend  Patman  declared  They  11  never  re- 
duce the  C06l  of  living  until  they  roll  back 
Interest  rates  Interest  rates  are  so  high  now 
they  are  really  against  conscience  '  *  •  *  The 
Congressman,  who  has  made  a  career  out  of 
battling  banks,  lards  his  comments  freely 
with  phrases  like  "highway  robbery"  and 
"boeu-dlnghouse  reach."  and    'swindlers  " 

In  the  course  of  my  preparation  for  this 
testimony  I  have  heard  again  and  again,  from 
usu.tiiy  restrained  and  judgmatic  school  ad- 
ministrators and  state  officials,  as  well  as 
teachers,  words  far  more  explosive  than  those 
attributed  to  you.  Mr  Chairman,  by  the 
columnist  who  sought  to  disparage  your  lead- 
ership Among  the  epltheu  spit  out  by  school 
leaders  whom  I  Interviewed  this  last  week 
across  several  Western  Slates,  and  I  quote 
from  my  notes,  occurred  the  following  color- 
ful verbiage'  "usurers.'  "pound  of  flesh." 
"scalpers.'"  "legalized  larceny."  ""blackmail," 
and  Dank  robbery  In  reverse  " 

What  Is  the  situation  with  our  Western 
schools  which  can  provoke  such  unaccus- 
tomed vehemence  and  expletive*  It  is  sim- 
ply that  at  a  time  of  great  population  growth 
there  has  been  an  Intensification  of  local 
property-tax-payer  resistance  lo  the  rising 
cost  of  new  schools   Probably  the  most  dev- 
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astatmg  current  assault  on  our  schools  Is  the 
strike  of  the  money  lenders  Their  refu.Mil  to 
buy  the  b<.nd.s  for  our  new  schools  voted  by 
tlie  local  taxpayers,  unless  they  can  exceetl 
the  present  legal  Interest  and  force  the 
Stales  to  hike  ihe  rates  for  the  lenders,  has 
set  back  our  schools  m  time  of  great  need, 
and  is  doing  uncounted  damage  Ui  the  educa- 
tion of  several  million  children 

Attached  to  this  prepared  statement  Is  a 
ihart  showing  the  growing  resistance  lo  tax- 
pa',  er-approval  of  sorely-needed  new  cla.s.>^^- 
room.";  A  big  new  fiu'tor  in  these  rejections  Is 
the  skyrocketing  Interest  rate  which  kites 
the  cost  of  new  schools  far  beyond  previous 
years.  The  cost  of  construction  has  risen  ma- 
terially, to  be  sure,  but  the  greatest  increit.se 
by  far  is  in  one  single  item- the  interest 
rate -and  this  f.w:tor  lays  no  bricks,  nor 
rai.ses  a  roof,  nor  provides  a  single  laboratory. 
I  am  here  to  report,  and  I  speak  for  the 
Natlunal  Eitucatlon  A.s.sociatlon,  thai  our 
leadership  Is  both  aroused  and  more  than 
a  little  frightened  at  the  sky-rocketing  inter- 
est rates  on  school  bt'nds 

When  the  bond  merchants  refuse  to  bid 
on  bonds  authorized  by  the  voters,  they  sub- 
vert self-government  itself  These  -same 
money  hucksters  hav«  been  traditional  op- 
ponents of  general  Federal  supp.rt  for  local 
school  Districts,  and  have  on  occasion  struck 
a  holv  pose  as  defenders  of  State  and  local 
school  c-ntrol  Yet  nothing  Is  more  destruc- 
tive, more  subversive  of  lixral  control,  than 
to  have  disregarded  the  expressed  will  of  the 
lixal  uixpavcrs  unless  and  until  they  accede 
to  the  demand  of  these  same  bond-buyers 
for  greatly  increased  rates  of  interest. 

I  am  submitting  herewith  some  examples 
from  our  survey  of  several  Western  States 
which  make  clear  the  harm  being  done  lo  our 
schools  by  these  usurious  demands  of  the 
bond  merchants 

WASHINGTON 

Washington's  1969  Legislature,  with  a  gun 
at  i"-s  head  because  of  ihe  refus.U  of  bond- 
sellers  to  bid  at  the  legal  6  r  rate,  hiked  Its 
rate  to  8'<  Bonds  voted  since  March  31, 
1969  may  now  go  to  8  c  Interest 

In  suburban  Seattle,  an  area  of  great 
growth,  we  find  schools  operating  on  double 
shifts,  shortened  class  ume  and  with  severe 
disruption  of  bo'-h  family  and  i*ucher  sched- 
ules. 

Last  year  In  the  Kent  School  Distnct  the 
v-)iers  approved  a  ».3-mllllon  bond  Issue  at 
the  legtil  rate  of  6'- .  but  there  were  no  bids 
from   the   striking   bond   houses 

In  Rcnfon  School  Dxntnct  the  voters  ap- 
proved HB-milllon  In  bonds,  but  only  112- 
mlUlon  were  sold  The  authority  has  ex- 
pired on  the  remaining  |6-mllllon  and  an 
expensive  second  election  must  be  held  at  the 
new  Interest  level  It  may  or  may  not  be 
approved 

In  Puyallup  Dittnct  an  Issue  of  $490,000 
at  6'"  was  voted  but  not  a  single  bid  ensued 
Under  Washington's  strict  election  law.  11 
takes  at  least  a  40"^:  voter  turnout  and  a  60  r 
"yes  "  vote  to  approve  a  bond  Issue  I  do  not 
need  to  tel!  you  Congressmen  what  an  oner- 
ous law  this  Is  Only  when  the  public  is 
deeply  aroused  and  Informed  can  a  special 
election  attract  40')  of  the  presidential  year 
voters,  and  60".  approval  Is  a  huge  majority. 
Yet  the  decision  of  the  taxpayers  can  be  set 
aside  by  faceless  absentee  brokers  who  simply 
sit  It  out  until  their  terms  are  met  More- 
over. Washington  law  provides  that  If  bonds 
are  not  sold  within  two  years,  the  authoriza- 
tion expires  Therefore.  Washington  Districts 
are  now  engaged  In  re-submlttlng  their  bond 
Issues  In  expensive  special  elections  These 
elections  are  p.ild  for  by  the  taxpayers  but 
they  are  caused  by  the  boycott  of  the  bond 
agents  who  have  no  responsibility  for  these 
extra  coeU  to  the  local  taxpayers  Who  pays 
for  the  campaign  materials  and  promotion 
necessary  to  Inform  and  re-sell  the  public? 
It  Is  the  PTA'8,  the  teachers,  the  local  busl- 
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nessmen   and  the  parent  who  know  and  care 
about  their  children's  education. 

Even  when  the  legislature  In  Washington 
and  other  States  gave  In  to  the  bond  mer- 
chants" boycoius,  and  hiked  the  legal  rate, 
this  act.  loo.  precipitates  still  another  local 
election. 

In  Kitsap  County,  where  the  local  school 
bo.ird  p.-epired  a  $425,000  l.'sue,  the  bid 
call  h.is  been  canceled  by  the  board  because 
they  felt  the  new  interest  load  made  their 
cause  hopeless 

In  Pas.-o  District  No  1.  In  E;istern  Wash- 
ln(.:;on.  the  voters  this  year  passed  a  $1,630,- 
OOO  issue  at  '.he  legal  6  .  rate  Only  $600,000 
of  this  w.is  s*ild  and  whin  the  balance  was 
re-^ubmitted  for  bids  la^l  week  (November 
26).  the  boycott  by  the  bond  houses  was 
complete  and  not  a  single  bid  was  made. 
Here,  too  In  the  f.ice  of  urcent  need  by  the 
ch!ldrei\  another  expensive  election  and  de- 
lav  will  X>e  required  lo  approve  a  hike  to  B""., 
interest.  \ 

In  the  small  rural  dlstrlcu  of  Deer  Park 
and  Kettle  Falls,  Uie  school  boards  have 
twice  decided,  In  the  face  of  pathetically 
inadequate  local  school  conditions,  to  call 
off  proposed  bond  Issues  because  In  their 
Judgment  the  voters  would  not  approve  It  at 
these  exorbitant  Interest  rales 

The  State  of  Washington  presents  many 
more  grave  local  crises,  of  which  Uie  above 
are  only  a  tew  examples. 

OREGON 

Oregon's  1969  Lepl-lalure,  like  Washington, 
fell  It  had  no  choice  but  to  hike  the  legal  in- 
terest rate  Oregon  Stale  Treasurer  Robert 
Straub  expressed  the  sentiment  heard  all 
across  the  Western  Suites  and  he  auUiorlzed 
me  to  use  this  comment:  "High  Interest  rates 
In  1969  71  Uaglcally  will  cost  Oregon 
schools  and  cities  millions  of  dollars  that 
could  be  much  more  usefully  spent  to  meet 
greater  needs  for  education  and  public 
health.  However,  we  seem  to  have  no  choice. 
With  extreme  reluctance  our  Legislature  has 
raised  these  sUtutory  limit*  on  Interest  rales 
from  5':  to  ":  on  the  advice  of  our  State 
bond  attorney,  who  has  predicted  that  no 
construction  bonds  can  be  sold  below  that 
figure  during  the  coming  two  years." 

The  Lake  Osuego  Unified  District  offered 
lUs  bonds,  but  was  shocked  to  receive  a  bid 
of  6  14'^r.  Early  In  1969  the  board  rejected 
this  bid  as  exorbitant.  The  bonds  were  then 
re-submllted  to  the  market  and  were  sold 
at  6  24'r  This  effort  by  the  local  board  to 
save  their  taxpayers  some  money  actually 
cost  the  District  an  addlUonal  $140,000  over 
the  life  of  the  Issue 

At  Albany  Union  High  School  this  year  the 
board  has  declined  all  bids  as  too  high,  even 
though  they  were  under  the  new  7%  celling. 
At  SWierfon,  Oregon,  a  reluctant  school 
board  recently  accepted  a  bid  at  6.8%  Inter- 
est, which  clearly  Indicates  that  even  the  "■ ; 
celling  cannot  long  withstand  the  demands 
of  the  bond-buyers. 

NEVADA 

Mr.  Lincoln  Listen,  Finance  OfBcer  for  the 
Stale  Department  of  Education  reports  that 
the  Legislature  raised  the  legal  Interest  rale 
limit  from  5'c  to  6' I  In  1967.  and  In  1969 
raised  it  to  7' ,  . 

ARIZONA 

Governor  Williams  has  requested  the  Leg- 
islature to  raise  the  a'^i  limit  now  la  effect. 
There  has  been  a  serious  problem  In  the 
Tucson  District,  but  we  will  have  to  check 
every  county  in  Arizona  to  compUe  precise 
Information  because  the  State  Department 
of  Education  does  not  collect  the  records  on 
local  bond  Issues. 

CALHORNIA 

At  the  end  of  this  prepared  statement  are 
newspaper  stories  summarizing  the  acute 
crisis  in  California  as  a  result  of  the  boycott 
of  school  bond  Issues  by  the  flnanclers,  (See 
particularly  the  New  York  Timet  story  at- 
tached herewith  1 
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Because  the  Interest  rate  Is  a  constitu- 
tional provision  In  California.  It  Is  necessary 
to  submit  It  to  the  vote  of  the  peoplfc,  wblcb 
Is  being  done  at  the  time  of  the  primary 
election  In  June.  1970.  Most  California  Dis- 
tricts In  which  the  voters  have  recently  ap- 
proved bonds,  have  been  unable  to  sell  them. 
I  am  attaching  herewith  statements  from 
the  superintendents  and  fiscal  officers  of  a 
wide  variety  of  California  Dl.strlcis  In  which 
they  relate  their  local  problems.  The  state- 
ments referred  to  may  the  found  at  Ihe  end  of 
the  prepared  statement. 

Also  attached  to  this  testimony  I  am  pre- 
senting a  table  which  will  indicate  to  you 
why  this  boycott  is  so  devastating  to  the 
financial  position  of  our  local  schools.  You 
will  note  that  a  $2-mllllon  bond  Issue  with 
Interest  of  5"r  for  20  years  Increases  the  cost 
of  the  total  Issue  by  more  than  50'^.  When 
the  Interest  rate  Is  raised  to  77,.  for  20  years 
the  total  cost  is  Increased  to  about  80%.  If 
the  Interest  rate  Is  8 '^  ,  as  In  Washington,  the 
$2-milllon  issue  is  more  than  doubled — it  be- 
comes In  fact  a  $4-mllllon  bood  Issue. 

If  the  pay-off  period  Is  25  years,  which  is 
very  common  In  public  bond  Issues,  the  face 
value  of  the  bonds  sold  is  greater  by  more 
than  lOCr  by  the  time  the  25  years  have 
elapsed  and  this  would  be  true  at  both  Cali- 
fornia's T~r  celling  and  Washington's  8%. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  welcome  your  proposal  as 
embodied  in  H.R.  14639  to  establish  a  Devel- 
opment Bank  to  aid  in  financing  public 
agencies.  We  In  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation hope  that  either  through  this  or 
some  similar  program  the  people  may  find  a 
way  whereby  our  Federal  Oovemment  can 
come  to  the  rescue  of  State  and  local  Gov- 
ernments In  this  crisis  of  our  schools.  This 
Legislation  may  also  serve  to  remind  these 
banks  and  bond  houses  that  the  public  es- 
tablished them  and  accredits  them,  and  that 
they  must  not  operate  without  a  sense  of 
public  responsibility.  It  appears  to  us  that 
they  now  feel  immune  from  public  respon- 
sibility. They  have  forced  their  high  Interest 
rates  through  our  Legislature.  They  have 
coerced  the  parents  of  our  cblldreo  Into  ac- 
quiescence with  usurious  Interest  rates.  We 
welcome  your  hearings  and  the  opportunity 
It  provides  to  bring  this  crisis  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  and  the  public.  Only  action 
by  the  Federal  Congress  can  save  this  situa- 
tion. We  await  eagerly  an  opportunity  to 
work  with  your  committee  In  persuading  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  departments  of 
the  Federal  Oovernment  that  thla  problem 
must  have  an  immediate  priority. 

I  From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Nov.  22,  1969) 

Patman  "s  Cuke — Roll  Back  Intkixst 

(By  Sidney  P.  Allen) 

It  has  been  Indelibly  established  over  a 
period  of  about  40  years  now  that  Congress- 
man Wright  Patman  (Dem-Texas)  holds  that 
"big  banking"  is  basically  suspect.  In  bis 
view.  It  Is  responsible  for  many — maybe  even 
most — of  our  troubles. 

The  old  Populist,  here  to  address  the  Cali- 
fornia Credit  Union  League,  demonstrated 
yesterday  that  he  hasn"t  changed  his  mind 
one  bit.  He  flailed  away  at  his  favorite  whip- 
ping boys  with  plenty  of  the  old  verbal  vim. 

Remarking  that  he  sees  no  signs  of  the 
Administration  really  checking  the  inflation 
trend,  Patman  declared: 

"They'll  never  reduce  the  cost  of  living 
until  they  roll  back  Interest  rates.  Interest 
rates  are  so  high  now  they  are  really  against 
conscience." 

He  was  particularly  critical  of  the  big  city 
banks  that  defied  precedent  and  increased 
the  prime  bank  rate  from  7'i  to  8V4  per  cent 
last  June.  "To  Illustrate  one  effect  of  high 
interest  he  used  this  analogy : 

""A  1  percent  Increase.  If  charged  on  all 
public  and  private  debts  in  the  Nation 
amounts  to  about  $12  billion  a  year  .  .  ." 
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Patman  wasted  no  time  coming  forth  with 
two  predictions: 

(1)  We're  going  to  have  a  bad  depression 
If  we  don't  bold  back  interest;  (2)  If  they 
attempt  to  raise  the  8 14  P^i"  cent  prime  rate 
(and  tbere"s  talk  of  it)  "'I  predict  Congress 
will  take  some  action  toward  a  rollback."' 

"Two  other  targets  came  into  the  Congress- 
man "s  focus. 

House  approved  banking  control  legisla- 
tion (ushered  through  by  chairman  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
Patman)  is  "Just  about  perfect.""  It  would 
turn  the  clock  back  for  one-banking  holding 
companies,  confine  their  activities  to  banking. 
(It  has  bankers  up  tight,  even  though  the 
Senate  has  yet  to  approve  the  House  legisla- 
tion.) 

Argues  Patman:  "Banks  do  have  confiden- 
tial relationships  and  information.  They  also 
have  that  most  valuable  franchise — the  right 
to  create  money.  We  don"t  want  them  to  be 
grabbing  up  all  the  businesses  .  .  ."' 

He  also  took  a  dim  view  of  bank  operations 
on  certain  military  installations,  implying 
they  took  advantage  of  servicemen  even 
though  the  U.S.  Treasury  subsidized  their 
operations  to  insure  tliem  against  losses.  (He 
said  the  subsidy  was  $10  million  in  five  years 
and  included  $1.4  million  to  Bank  of 
America.) 

The  Congressman,  who  has  made  a  career 
out  of  battling  banks,  lards  his  comments 
freely  with  phrases  like  "highway  robbery"" 
and  "boardinghouse  reach,"  and  "swindlers." 
It  helps  to  raise  the  hackles. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  28,  19691 

Calitornia  Bonds  Are  Not  Selling 
s  percent  interest-rate  ceiling  pttrs  state 

OUT    or    MARKET 

(By  John  H.  Allan) 

Sacramento,  Calit. — California,  wblcb 
runs  neck  and  neck  with  New  York  as  the 
nation's  biggest  borrower  in  the  tax-exempt 
bond  market,  has  not  been  able  to  sell  bonds 
since  April  28  because  of  high  Interest  rates, 
and  It  may  not  be  able  to  sell  any  for  another 
year. 

This  became  apparent  after  talks  this  week 
with  Mrs.  Ivy  Baker  Priest,  the  state  treas- 
urer; Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  director  of  fi- 
nance, and  Investment  bankers  and  bond 
analysts  in  Loe  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

California  has  a  S  per  cent  maximum  rate 
on  Its  general  obligation  bonds  and  slmlllarly 
rated  Issues  currently  are  being  sold  at  bor- 
rowing costs  three-quarters  of  a  percentage 
point  or  more  higher  than  that.  Because  of 
the  high  cost  of  special  elections,  a  vote 
to  lift  or  eliminate  the  5  per  cent  ceiling  is 
not  likely  to  take  place  until  next  June  2, 
the   date   of   a   statewide   primary   election. 

In  the  meantime,  the  continuously  pros- 
pering state  is  being  squeezed  for  capital  to 
finance  its  huge  water-resources  development 
program  and  other  projects. 

At  the  beginning  of  September,  the  state 
will  need  funds  to  continue  Its  water  pro- 
gram, and  it  Is  planning  to  sell  an  issue 
of  one-year  or  two-year  bond-anticipation 
notes,  a  tjrpe  of  short-term  financing  used 
only  rarely  In  the  past  in  California.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Weinberger,  the  size  of  the 
Issue  would  be  $100-inUlion. 

Ordtnarlly,  recently,  California  has  been 
selling  $500-mllllon  to  $600-inllllon  a  year  of 
general  obligation  bonds.  At  least  60  per 
cent  of  this  financing  has  gone  to  pay  for 
the  water  program,  a  $2.8-bUllon  project  to 
distribute  water  from  the  Sierras  north  of 
Sacramento  as  far  south  as  the  Mexican 
border. 

So  far  In  1969.  the  state  has  sold  only  $7.5- 
million  of  bonds  to  develop  San  FYancisco's 
harbor;  $30-mUlion  for  higher  education  fa- 
clUtles;  $94^5.000  for  the  water  program, 
and  a  few  small  issues  sold  directly  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment  under  special  programs 
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that  charge  rates  well  below  the  current  mar- 
ket. 

To  sell  the  $30-mllllon,  however,  the  stau 
had  to  reduce  the  Issue  by  $10-mllllon  and 
shorten  the  life  of  the  bonds. 

The  selling  of  the  $94,995,000  required  an 
act  of  the  Legislature  lifting  the  interest- 
rate  celling  on  revenue  bonds  of  the  Central 
Valley  Project  of  the  water  program  to  6 '2 
per  cent  from  5'i  per  cent.  The  issue  utl- 
ll2ied  all  the  available  electric-power  reve- 
nues from  the  project,  preventing  additional 
bond  sales  of  the  same  type. 

To  get  through  the  next  12  months  until 
the  5  per  cent  celling  could  be  changed.  Cal- 
ifornia Is  counting  on  several  stratagems. 
The  most  important  is  the  bond-anticipa- 
tion note  issue,  which  "very  possibly"  could 
be  sold  under  the  5  per  cent  Umlt  In  the 
current  tax-exempt  securities  market,  ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  Priest. 

In  addition,  the  administration  of  Gov. 
Ronald  Reagan  has  cut  back  6{}endlng  "as 
much  as  possible."  Mrs.  Priest  said.  Schools 
have  been  able  to  borrow  directly  from  the 
state's  general  funds  to  pay  for  capital  fa- 
cilities needed  for  the  school  year  starting 
in  September.  Nearly  $30-mllllon  has  been  ad- 
vanced so  far.  according  to  Mr.  Weinberger. 

The  bond  market  also  could  change  enough 
to  permit  bond  sales  under  the  5  per  cent 
celling.  Mrs.  Priest  added  hopefully,  al- 
though Investment  bankers  hesitate  to  pre- 
dict rates  will  come  down  that  much. 

"I'm  an  optimist,  I  really  am.'"  she  de- 
clared, "I  look  to  see  interest  rates  dropping 
toward  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  .  .  . 
Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  year  at  least." 

Mr.  Weinberger  mentioned  two  other 
"mechanisms"  that  might  be  utilized  to 
bridge  the  gap  until  more  bonds  could  be 
sold.  At  a  meeting  of  the  California  Oroup 
of  the  Investment  Bankers  Association 
earlier  this  week  (6-22-69)  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara, he  spoke  of  a  system  of  exchanging 
state  bonds  for  land  acquisition  and  to  pay 
contractors'  bills.  He  also  said  construction 
programs  were  to  be  rescheduled. 

Both  state  financial  officials  were  optimis- 
tic about  the  chances  for  changing  Cali- 
fornia's interest  rate  limit.  "I  can't  re*lly 
see  the  need  for  a  celling."  Mrs.  Priest  re- 
marked, and  Mr.  Weinberger  spoke  out 
sharply  at  the  Investment  bsinkers'  meeting 
against  "legislative  log-rolling"  that  might 
Impede  getting  the  limit  change  on  the 
ballot  next  June. 

approval  held  LIKEI.T 

California  voters  will  most  likely  pass  the 
change  In  the  5  per  cent  celling  after  the 
Legislature  puts  the  measure  on  the  ballot, 
asserted  Mrs.  Priest,  who  was  Treasurer  of 
the  United  Slates  In  the  Elsenhower's  Ad- 
ministration. 

•"The  reasons  for  raising  the  celling  must 
be  very  thoroughly  given  to  the  voters,"  she 
said.  "It  Is  very  necessary  to  remove  the  5 
per  cent  celling,  I  think  the  voters  will  ac- 
cept this." 

Many  California  municipalities  have  also 
been  impeded  by  a  5  per  cent  rate  limit- 
The  Bank  of  America  so  far  this  year  has 
purchased  64  local  bond  issues  that  totaled 
$52.7-mllllon.  These  sales  would  otherwise 
have  attracted  no  bids. 

The  purchases  have  been  made,  it  is  said, 
because  of  the  bank's  sense  of  civic  respon- 
sibility and  partly  in  hope  of  getting  de- 
posits from  the  localities  selling  the  bonds. 
If  the  squeeze  on  the  banking  system  is  con- 
tinued very  much  longer,  however.  It  will 
become  that  much  more  diflScult  for  such 
bond  purchases  to  be  continued. 

[From   the   Wall   Street   Journal, 

Aug.  29,  1969] 

Bank    op   America   Ceases    Buying    School 

Bonds  at    5   Percent 

Bank  of  America  notified  California  school 

districts  "about  10  days  ago"  that  It  would 
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no  longer  consider  buying  Uieir  bond  i^xiec 
at  S  '.^  interest. 

In  what  officers  had  said  wa*  a  goodwill 
ireature.  the  bank  during  the  pai.t  iieveral 
years  acquired  about  HOO  million  of  bond 
ussjes  at  that  rate,  often  bidding  aluue  on 
kViues  other    instltutuns   wou'.dn  t   U  uch 

However  the  California  legi.slature  recently 
removed  the  state*  5  interest  ceUmg  on 
bond  issues  and  permuted  Lx-amies  to  re- 
submit bond  issues  for  nu-non^ation  to  sell 
tliem  .^t  up  to  7   • 

That  leglsKitlon  and  the  continued  light 
muney  condltloius  led  to  the  banks  decLsion 
Lelaud  S  Prussia  Jr  vice  pre.sident.  invest- 
ment and  securities,  said  ve^terdav  U  was 
a,  .?reat  sacritice  on  our  part  to  support  the 
5  level.-  he  said  The  bank,  the  nations 
largest,  really-  doesn  t  have  the  money  to 
coti'inue  the  practice,   he  said 

Bank  of  Americas  priiCtlce  of  purchiv-liig 
blinds  at  rates  below  market  daiec  back  :•> 
rhe  Depre.«alon  when  It  be^an  buvlna;  public 
wiirks  issues  of  various  CiUforni..  UK-aUties 
The  bonds  the  bank  currently  would  be 
buving  under  such  a  practice  should  be 
selling  for     6       "r  more      Mr    Prii^.-^lH  .-vaid 


[From  the  San  FraiitiaCu  Exau.mer. 
Oct    19     I96y| 

Tiik   I  3   BnxioN   IN   Bonds   Go   BfJciNO 
I  By  Harold  V    Stree'er 

California  li  banging  lU.  head  =.o  hard 
.i,{ainst  a  bond  celling  that  U  now  haa  a 
II  J  billion  headache 

That  s  the  total,  as  o:  this  piuit  week,  of 
authorized  state  bonds  unsold  becau.se  of  a 
legal  limit  of  5  percent  This  threatens  a  de- 
lav  or  slowiip  of  such  efforus  as  the  •2  8 
bllUon  State  Water  Project  and  new  con- 
struction for  uiuversltie.v  ccUeges  .uid  pub- 
lic schools 

With  the  national  Interest  going  rate 
closer  to  7  percent,  the  water  project  has 
»600  million  in  bonds  it  can  t  market  It  i» 
in  such  trouble  that  Governor  Reagan  Is  ex- 
pected to  have  his  director  oi  hnance  bor- 
row $100  million  from  the  gener.il  fund  by 
year  s  end 

There's  a  »275  million  bond  hangup  for 
public  school  building  which  has  it-s  impact 
in  the  Bay  Area  In  San  Mateo  County  alone, 
the  high  interest  rates  have  blocked  the  sale 
of  more  than  »10  million  in  modernization 
bonds  in  11  school  dUtrlcts  These  are  State 
bonds  subject   to  the  5  percent  limit 

The  unmarketed  water  project  and  public 
school  bonds  are  the  biggest  in  the  »!  3 
bilUon  total  The  remainder.  In  totals  rang- 
ing from  »80  million  down  to  •»  million, 
encompaaa  such  areas  as  state  building  con- 
struction, the  state  part  system  and  Junior 
college    construction 

T\X    A3AS0ONZD 

San  Francisco  has  been  more  fortunate  Its 
bond  limit,  imposed  by  municipal  vote.  Is  6 
percent  and  despite  the  tight-money  situa- 
tion It  has  remained  among  the  nation  s 
cities  with  top  credit  rating,  according  to 
William  Dwyer.  assistant  general  manager 
for  financing  with  the  PubUc  UUlltlea  Com- 
mission 

•The  City  will  be  marketing  »26  million  In 
bonds  for  airport  expansion  next  January  and 
also  M  million  for  the  water  department  " 
he  said 

'  We  expect  no  difficulty  " 

Dw-yer  said  there  were  a  number  o:  reasons, 
including  the  recent  decision  of  the  U  S 
Senate  Finance  Committee  to  abandon  a  pro- 
posal to  Impose  a  tax  on  municipal  bonds 

Also  Dwyer  said  the  airport  bonds  were  so 
strongly  backed  by  City  buslnesa  Interests 
that  he  anticipated  no  problem  In  selling  the 
bonds  within  the  present  rate  average  of 
5  95  percent  Interest 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SOMETHINC    NIW 

Thata  below  the  6  37  percent  national 
average  for  such  bonds  reached  last  month  a-s 
banks  cvirtalled  purchases  of  municipals  to 
cotiserve  Kinds  for  loans  to  corporate  cllenW 
But  the  state  bond  limit  of  h  percent  has 
cre.ited  serious  problems  Tlie  slate  even  con- 
sidered issuance  of  bond  anticipation  note.- 
for  such  program-s  ,is  the  btate  Water  Project 
as  recently  as  last  summer 

•  We  have  not  Issued  any  of  these  nor  are 
there  any  current  plans  to  do  so  '  a  spokes- 
man m  the  office  oi  St.ite  Trea-surer  Iv  y  B.iker 
Prie.st  suld 

This  monih  s.^niething  new  Was  trieil  to 
help  break  the  logjam  Three  school  district 
boiKl.s  totalinkt  »5,975,0OO  were  sold  at  5  per- 
cent through  land  developers  interested  in 
having  the  new  ciiiistrucflon. 

There  are  two  alternative  solutions  to  the 
situation  One,  to  raise  the  Interest  limit  to 
7  percent  already  has  p«ss«-d  the  Legislature 
but  by  cilislitut'ional  provision  must  be  ap- 
proved bv  the  electorate  next  June 

The  ot'her  alternative  is  fot  risuig  inflaUon 
to  be  halted  and  decrea-se  the  hi«h  Interest 
President   Nixon  says  that    Is  In   pnxspect 

A  Bank  of  America  authority  on  the  bond 
situation.  Leland  3  Pru.vsia  Jr  .  a  vice  presi- 
dent in  the  investment  and  .security  divi- 
sion.  Is   inclined   to  agree 

We  have  an  overheated  economy,'  he  said. 
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I  From  the  Salinas   (Calif)    Callfornlan, 

Nov.  25,   19691 
Wasiunoton   Union   Bond   Vote   Callkd 
Washington  Union  Elementary  School  Dis- 
trict   trustees    last    night   called    a   $200,000 
bond  Issue  election  for  Feb    17,  1970 

If  the  bond  issue  passes,  it  will  keep  the 
state-aided  district  bonded  to  capacity 
through  1970  71  and  enable  It  to  build  more 
classrooms  to  keep  pace  ..ith  enrollment 
grow  ih 

.Althougl;  the  (ii  strict  Is  iiow  eligible  for 
four  classrooms.  It  hasn  t  the  money  t,o 
build  them,  becau.se  $70.00(»  In  Ixinds  voted 
In  September,  1968,  are  unsaleable  The  dis- 
trict put  the  bonds  out  to  bid  recently  at 
nve  percent  interest  and  got  no  bidders 

The  bonds  for  which  the  board  of  trustees 
seeks  approval  on  Feb  17,  1970.  will  bear 
seven  percent  Interest  and  will  presumably 
be  saleable 

The  board  last  iii«lit  decided  to  cancel  the 
$70  000  111  unsaleable  bonds  If  the  bond  Issue 
pa.s->eb  in  February. 

Washington  Union  is  a  state-aided  school 
district,  which  must  keep  Itself  bonded  to 
capacity  to  continue  receiving  state  school 
building  assistance 

The  district  grew  from  452  .students  on 
Oct.   1.   1968.  to  507  last  Oct    1 


WHAT  SCHOOL  BONDS  COST 
IXAMPLtS  Of  A  8.000.000  BONO  ISSUt  AND  A  i\6.m.^-'  BOND  ISSUE  FOR  20-  AND  2S-YtAR  TtRMS 
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San  Jos*  Unified  School  DisTRitrr. 

San  Jose,  Calif..  Noiember  21,  1969. 
Mr    Monroe  Swteti-ano. 

Legislatne   Consultant,    National    Educatton 
Anaociatwn,  Burltngamr.  Calif. 

Dea«  Mb  Sweeti-and  In  reply  to  your  com- 
munication of  November  20  relative  to  the 
ability  of  this  district  to  sell  bonds,  we  can 
indicate  that  of  a  $9,500,000  bond  Issue  voted 
In  February  1969.  we  have  been  able  to  dis- 
pose of  only  $2,600,000.  Thla  bond  iMue  was 
voted  to  replace  schools  that  do  not  comply 
with  the  California  Field  Act.  ConaequenUy, 
failure  to  dlspoee  of  the  bonds  at  the  current 
five  per  cent  llmltaUon  makes  It  Impoeslble 
for  us  to  proceed  with  the  Implementation  of 
replacing  these  pre  Field  Act  achoola. 

Obviously,  the  district  would  welcome  any 
effort  on  the  p»rt  of  the  federal  or  state  gov- 


ernment that  would  make  It  poesible  to  dis- 
pose of  these  bonds. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Oeobge  M.  Downing. 
Superxntendent  of  Schools 

Rincon  V alley  Union 

School  District. 
.■ianta  Rosa.  Calif.,  Novem^jer  21,  1969 
Ur    MONEOE  Sweetland. 

Lejrtsiottie  Consultant,  National  Education 
Association.  Burlingame,  Calif. 
Deae  8ra :  At  the  present  time  the  district 
has  authorized  bonds  that  we  were  unable 
to  sell  at  a  bond  sale  that  was  conducted  on 
August  19,  1969.  No  bids  were  received. 

We  are  In  the  process  of  preparing  a  cam- 
paign to  ask  the  voters  to  authorize  bonds 
at  no  more  than  7%   Interest.  This  election 
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will  be  held  on  February   10,   1970. 

Our  district  is  growing  fairly  rapidly,  and 
our  housing  Is  falling  t>eblnd  this  growth. 
We  are  using  relocatable  buildings  which  our 
operating  budget  can  Ul  afTord.  We  have  a 
building  program  with  plans,  specifications 
and  approval,  all  ready  to  go  but  no  funds. 
Sure  hope  we  get  some  help  from  some- 
one, as  we  are  not  sure  we  can  continue  to 
pass  the  same  bonds  the  second  time. 
RespectluUy, 

Douglas  L.  WHrrm, 
XJisfncf  Superintendent. 


Nkvada  City  School  District, 
Nevada  City,  Calif.,  November  24,  1969. 
Mr.  MoNiioE  Sweetland, 
Legislative  Consultant,  National  Educational 
Association,  Burlingame,  Calif. 
Dear  Mr.  Sweetland:   The  voters  author- 
ized $900,000  in  building  bonds  In  an  election 
held  February,  1969.  State  Aid  was  approved 
for  $600,000  at  the  same  election. 

We  have  sold  $805,000  of  the  bonds  and  are 
now  eligible  to  sell  the  remaining  $95,000 
because  of  increased  assessed  valuation.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  find  buyers  at  the 
present  5'o   Interest  rate. 

Our  assessed  valuation  has  risen  to  an 
amount  that  might  cause  us  to  Icjse  our 
eligibility  for  state  aid  If  we  can  not  sell  the 
bonds  soon. 

We  have  sixteen  classes  In  every  type  of 
structure  we  can  cram  them — three  on  audi- 
torium stages,  three  In  the  auditorium,  one 
In  a  book  room,  one  in  a  teachers  room,  three 
In  a  cafeteria,  two  In  a  converted  home,  one 
In  a  library,  and  our  remaining  classes  are 
overcrowded.  We  have  problems! 

We  have  started  construction  plans  but 
without  the  remainder  of  the  bond  funds 
and  state  aid  we  will  not  be  able  to  complete 
our  school. 

Anything  that  can  be  done  will  be  appreci- 
ated. 

Sincerely, 

Dan  C.  Woodahd, 

SiipcrinfeTwienf. 

Patterson  Unified  School  District, 

Patterson,  Calif.,  November  2<,  7969. 
National  Education   Association, 
Burlingame,  Calif. 
(Attention  Monroe  Sweetland). 

Dear  Sib:  The  Patterson  Unified  School 
District  voters  approved  a  $1,880,000  bond 
issue  on  May  20,  1969  at  a  legal  maximum 
Interest  rate  of  6  percent.  In  spite  of  every 
effort  at  our  disposal,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  sell  the  bonds  and  there  are  no  prospects 
that  we  will. 

The  situation  In  the  District  is  serious. 
Classes  are  meeting  In  multipurpose  rooms 
and  other  areas  not  adequate  for  classrooms. 

Many  of  the  buildings  were  constructed 
prior  to  the  Field  Act.  As  an  example,  the 
high  school  was  erected  In  1914  and  a  large 
elementary  school  in  1921. 

When  the  high  schcxil  was  built  In  1914, 
It  contained  eight  classrooms.  Today  the  same 
building  houses  fifteen  classrooms  in  the 
basement  and  other  areas  not  adequate  for 
cla-^srooms. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Eugene  Maxwell,  Ed.D., 

District  Superintendent. 


Tejifjula  Union  School,  District, 

Worember  24, 1969. 
Monroe  Sweetland, 
National  Education  Association, 
West  Coast  Region  Office,  Burlingame.  Calif. 
Dear    Mr.    Sweetland:    On    December    1, 
1969,  the  bid  opening  on  $90,000.00  of  ap- 
proved bonds  will  be  held.  We  are  not  op- 
timist about  our  chances  since  other  recent 
attempts  to  sell  school  bonds  in  Riverside 
County  have  failed. 
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Please  call  us  December  2,  for  the  latest 
development  In  Temecula. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lerot  R.  Small, 

Cantom  Union  School,  District, 
Lakehead,  Calif.,  November  24,  1969. 
National  Education  Association, 
West  Coast  Regional  Office, 
Burlingame,  Calif. 

Dear  Sir:  The  district  has  not  sold  any 
of  the  bonds.  Our  prospects  for  selling  all 
of  the  bonds  are  nil.  We  are  attempting  to 
sell  a  small  amount  of  the  bonds  to  IndU-ld- 
uals  that  live  in  the  community.  However, 
our  success  of  selling  them  Is  problematical. 
The  Canyon  Union  School  District  has 
grown  from  98  students  in  the  1968-69 
school  year  to  135  students  In  the  1969-70 
school  year.  Therefore,  we  are  In  need  of 
more  classroom  space. 
Sincerely   yours. 

Don  Goodtkoontz. 

Principal. 

Loma    Prieta    Joint   Union 
Elementary  School  DisrriCT. 
Los  Gatos,  Calif.,  November  24,  1969. 
National  Ea>ncATiON  Association, 
West  Coast  Regional  Office, 
Burlingame,  Calif. 
(Attention  Uonroe  Sweetland) . 

Dear  Sib:  The  following  letter  is  in  re- 
gards to  your  letter  of  November  20,  1969 
requesting  information  on  the  bonding  for 
school  construction. 

"Have  you  been  able  to  sell  the  bonds 
which  the  voters  authorized?" 

In  July  of  1969,  Loma  Prieta  Joint  Union 
School  District  sold  $175,000  worth  of  bonds 
at  5%.  The  sole  bidder  was  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica. On  November  18,  1969,  the  Loma  Prieta 
Joint  Union  School  District  attempted  to 
sell  $40,000  worth  of  bonds  on  a  nine-year 
sale,  first  year  being  deferred,  the  next  eight 
years  of  $5,000  per  year.  There  were  no  bid- 
ders on  this  issue. 

"Can  you  tell  us  brlefiy  what  needs  of  the 
children  or  other  situation  necessitated  new 
bonding?  Is  your  need  urgent?" 

The  Loma  Prieta  Joint  Union  School  Dis- 
trict has  one  school.  This  school  has  a  capac- 
ity of  approximately  380  children  and  at  the 
present  time  we  have  480  students  enrolled. 
The  former  cafeteria  Is  being  used  for  two 
classrooms,  and  the  former  kitchen  has 
been  changed  into  a  school  Library.  The 
District  has  been  having  an  increase  In 
school  population  from  10%  to  14%  per 
year.  With  thla  continued  growth,  I  see  the 
possibility  of  double  sessions  within  the 
year.  I  feel  I  can  say  our  need  Is  definitely 
urgent.  I  do  not  feel  that  the  children  in 
the  District  will  benefit  either  from  double 
sessions  or  loaded  classes. 

If   I   can   be   of   any   further   assistance, 
please  contact  me. 
Respectfully, 

James  Harrington, 

Superintendent. 

Vista  Unitikd  School  District, 

Vista,  Calif.,  November  24, 1969. 
Mr.  Monroe  Swxttland, 

Legislative  Consultant,  National  Education 
Association,  Burlingame,  Calif. 
Dear  Ma.  Swbtland:  Presently  we  are  held 
up  on  the  construction   of   an   elementary 
building  planned   for  22   classrooms   and   a 
high  school  of  68  classrooms,  both  of  which 
are  qualified  for  State  loans  if  we  could  now 
sell  our  local  bonds  up  to  the  10%  of  as- 
sessed valuation.  We  are  now  short  of  these 
sales    by    almost    $1,000,000    and    the    State 
would  loan  ua  $5,500,000  if  they  oould  sell 
bonds. 
Your  help  would  be  appreciated. 
Yotirs  sincerely, 

O.  C.  EnCKRMAKN, 

District  Superintendent. 
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SoNORA  Elementary  School. 
Sonora,  Calif.,  November  24, 1969. 
Mr,  Monroe  SwrEFTLAND. 
National  Education  Association. 
Burlingame,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Sweetland:  In  answer  to  your 
query  of  November  20,  1969,  we  wish  to  ad- 
vise that  we  did  pass  our  bond  Issue,  how- 
ever, since  we  were  unable  to  sell  our  bonds 
at  the  5''r  Interest  rate,  we  are  going  to  go 
back  to  the  voters  on  December  16  for  per- 
mission to  sell  the  bonds  at  7'~c   Interest. 

We    are    presently    leasing    19    relocatable 
classrooms  to  fill  our  present  needs. 
Sincerely, 

Pattl  Miebop. 
Di^frtcf  Superintendent . 


Mttrrat  School  District, 
Dublin,  Calif.,  November  24, 1969. 
Mr.  Monroe  Sweetland, 

Legislative  Consultant,  National  Education 
Association,  Burlingame,  Calif. 
Dear  Mr.  Sweetland:  In  April,  the  voters 
of  the  Murray  School  District  authorized  the 
sale  of  $750,000  in  local  construction  bonds. 
These  bonds  were  to  bear  an  interest  of 
5'; . 

In  August,  the  legislature  authorized  dis- 
tricts, by  a  vote  of  the  people,  to  sell  bonds 
at  7"",  .  Shortly  thereafter,  we  received  a 
letter  from  the  Bank  of  America  announcing 
their  decision  to  discontinue  the  practice 
of  bidding  on  school  issues.  As  they  have 
been  the  only  bidder  on  such  issues.  It  was 
decided  not  to  put  the  bonds  on  the  market. 
Consequently,  we  have  scheduled  an  election 
to  authcH-lze  $1,500,000  In  bonds  at  a  7%  rate. 
This  election  is  scheduled  for  Dec^nber  16. 
The  Murray  District  is  a  rapidly  growing 
suburban  district.  Our  growth  has  been  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent  each  year.  We  have 
grown  from  50  students  to  over  5000  in  eight 
years.  Currently,  we  have  twenty  rooms  of 
children  in  rented  facilities,  some  of  them 
substandard.  Our  projections  indicate  that 
we  will  need  at  least  one  new  school  per  year 
for  the  next  five  or  six  years. 

Our  Board  and  Administration  have 
worked  hard  to  remain  off  double  sessions. 
Being  a  low-wealth  district,  we  are  depend- 
ent upon  State  School  Building  aid.  The 
State's  Inability  to  sell  bonds  has  catised 
State  funds  to  be  unavailable. 

At  the  present  time,  we  have  two  complete 
schools  qualified  that  we  cannot  build,  due 
to  a  lack  of  State  and  local  funds.  I  esti- 
mate that  our  program  has  been  set  back 
at  least  eighteen  months  and.  perhaps  longer. 
The  situation  is  black,  Indeed. 
Sincerely. 

Kenneth  D.  Bradshaw. 

Superintendent. 


San  PASQT7AL  Elementary  School, 
EscondieU),  Calif.,  November  24, 1969. 
Mr.  Monroe  Sweetlaito, 
National  Eudcation  Association, 
Burlingame,  Calif. 

Dear  Mb.  Sweetland:  The  following  in- 
formation is  submitted  in  reply  to  your  letter 
of  November  20,  1969 : 

1.  Have  you  been  able  to  sell  the  bonds 
uhich  the  voters  authorized?  If  not,  tchat  are 
your  prospects? 

Answer:  No,  we  are  having  another  bond 
election  on  Dec.  9. 

2.  Can  you  tell  us  briefly  what  needs  of 
the  children  or  other  situation  necessitated 
new  bonding?  Is  your  need  urgent?  (We 
want  to  inform  the  Congress  of  the  nature 
of  the  local  need  for  new  construction.) 
Copies  of  the  campaign  folders  or  letters  from 
the  Bond  Campaign  might  be  useful  in  this 
connection. 

Answer:  Increased  enrollment.  We  have 
3  teachers  and  only  2  classrooms. 
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SvNTA  Bakbasa  Junio«  ClTT  COU-BCI. 

Santa  Barba'a.  Calif  .  November  24. 1969. 
Mr  MoN«oi:8wim.AND. 
Sa'.-.onal  Education  Association. 
Hu-'.tngame.  Cal\f 

Deab  Mr  8wrrn.\Nn:  The  following  In- 
formation U  submittwl  in  reply  to  your 
letter  or  November  20.  1969 

i  Have  you  been  able  to  sell  the  bonds 
uhich  tne  voters  authorized?  If  not,  what 
Of  vour  prospects'' 

Answer.  »1  500.000  Banlc  of  America.  Au- 
tfvist  1969.  5  : 

2  Can  you  tell  us  briefly  uhat  needs  oj  the 
children  o'  other  situation  necessitated  new 
bonding*  Is  yow  need  u-gent^  i  We  icant  to 
inform  the  Congress  of  the  natwe  of  the  local 
need  for  new  construction  )  Copies  of  the 
campaign  folders  or  letters  from  the  Bond 
Campaign  might  be  useful  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

Answer  »4  000  000  outJ>t<indlnj:  Urgent 
need  to  meet  union  enrollment  requirements 
If  int«r«st  rate  do*3  not  recede  below  5'  . 
will  bave  to  submit  7  interest  rate  to  the 
people 

Sincerely  yours. 

JCLIO  Bahtolazzo. 

Superintendent 

EvucaecN   School  District. 
San  Jose.  Calif     Sorember  24    1969 
Mr    MoNaoE  SwinxAND. 

Legislatiie  Consultant.  National  Education 
Association.  Burlingame,  Calif 
Dbab  Ma  Swirri-AND  In  answer  to  the 
questions  in  your  letter  of  November  20. 
1969.  regarding  the  delay  in  needed  school 
con«trucUon  due  to  the  Inability  to  aell 
school  bonds  at  the  current  Interest  rate.  I 
submit  the  following 

1  We  have  not  been  able  to  sell  the  bonds 
which  the  voters  authorized  by  an  84  ;  ap- 
proval at  the  April  15.  1969  election  due  to 
the  fact  of  the  limit  of  5  -  interest  How- 
ever, we  are  holding  an  election  on  December 
9  asking  the  voters  to  Increaee  the  Interest 
rate  of  7  on  those  bonds  authorized  at  the 
April  15  election 

2  Our  constrtiction  needs  are  very  urgent 
We  are  a  fast  growing  school  district  expverl- 
enclng  additional  enrollment  of  500-600 
children  each  year  Therefore,  we  need  to 
build  a  minimum  of  one  school  building  or 
30,000  square  feet  of  classroom  space  per 
year.  Currently,  we  had  planned  to  call  for 
bids  on  30.000  square  feet  of  space  in  October 
or  November,  but  unfortunately,  due  to  the 
inability  to  sell  local  school  bonds  and  the 
States  Inability  tu  do  the  same,  our  school 
building  program  is  at  a  standstill 

Our  District  is  located  nn  the  -u  ii'hside  of 
San  Jose  In  an  area  which  has  been  prlmanU 
agricultural  oriented,  however,  it  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  suburban  area  of  San  Jose  In 
the  paat  7  years  we  h.nve  constructed  6 
schools  and  during  the  period*  of  1970- 1975. 
we  expect  to  build  or  have  need  to  build  an 
additional  10  schooU  Our  enroUment  Is  eaU- 
mated  to  be  9  416  in  September  1976 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  our  letter  to  Parents 
and  Voters  used  in  the  April   15,   1969,  Bond 
Election  Campaign 
Sincerely. 

Oeoroe  V    Li.T    Va, 
District   Super^ntrnden! 

School  B<jnd  Elxction    Tuksdat.  April 
15.   1969 

DiAt  Pamnt  ano  Vottr  The  purpose  of 
the  information  included  In  this  printed 
material  la  to  better  acquaint  you  with  the 
School  BoAfd  Bond  Election  to  be  held 
Tuesday.   April   15.   1969 

I.  To  pennlt  the  District  and  Board  of 
Tru3te«a  »o  lastie  and  »eU  Local  School  Bond* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tip  to  $2,000,000  for  the  construction  of 
elementary  .school  buildings  and  the  pur- 
chase of  land  for  school  sites. 

2  To  authorize  the  District  to  accept 
State  Loans  up  to  »8.000,000  (as  ne«rded»  for 
school  buildings  and  land 

WHY    13   THIS    BOND    BLECTION     NCCFS-SAIIY* 

Evergreen  School  District  has  had  increased 
eiu-ollmentd  of  19  St.  to  27";:  over  the  past 
three  years,  or  a  total  of  1150  youngsters. 
New  construction  of  subdivisions  and  the 
Eastndge  Shopping  Center  Is  expected  to 
incre-uie  oar  Assessed  Valuations  by  20-25  .  . 
EverKTeen  School  District  will  continue  to 
qualify  for  State  Loans  up  U.  »8,000.000  as 
needed.  OSLY  If  the  Dutrlct  remains  Bond- 
ed to  Copocirv  as  required  by  law 

Increase  in  home  coiustrucUon  Is  currently 
requiring  your  DISTRICT  to  plan  and  build 
l-t  schools  per  year  to  accommodate  PupiZ 
Enrollment 

It  is  predicted  that  by  1970  yovir  District 
win  have  to  build  2  to  3  new  schtKils  per 
year 

Therefore  ten  new  K  6  schools  and  an- 
other 7th-eth  intermediate  school  will  be 
necessary  to  accommodate  expected  enroll- 
ments of  9100  youngsters  by  September  1975 
Purchase  school  sites  In  advance  of  con- 
strtictlon  win  result  in  substantial  Savings 
to  Taxpayers 

BONOS    ARE    THr     TMR     WAT 

School  bonds  are  the  fair  way  to  hiiance 
and  provide  schools  for  your  children,  now 
and  in  the  future  The  only  other  way  to 
finance  the  construction  of  schools  U  a  'pay 
as  you  go'  tax  Increase  plan  This  certainly 
would  be  an  ■  un/a:r'  financing  plan  for  It 
would  place  all  the  burden  on  current  resi- 
dents and  would  not  allow  for  fair  sharing 
of  coets  of  schools  bv  the  thousands  of  peo- 
ple who  will  move  Into  the  Evergreen  Area 
In  the  next  few  years 

LOCAL    SCHOOL    BONO    RIQVIRrMENT 

For  school  construction  and  school  site 
acquwitlons.  State  Law  only  allows  taxpay- 
ers ot  a  school  district  to  bond  the  district 
up  to  a  maximum  of  5~:  of  the  dlatrtcfs 
Assessed  Valuation. 

Therefore"  If  we  apply  the  5  law  to  our 
estimated  assessed  valuation,  we  could  real- 
Lie  approximately  »3 16.000  per  year. 

However,  to  provide  school  sites  and  build- 
ings for  two  schooU  per  year,  it  will  cost 
approximately  •1.430,000 

Therefore,  you  can  see  Local  Bontls  on  a 
pav  as  you  go  basis  would  not  allow  the 
District  to  construct  the  necessary  school 
facilities  needed  In  our  growing  District,  and 
would  force  us  to  go  on  -Double  Sessions 

Bur  bv  piisslug  the  State  Aid  Building 
Loan  I  proposition  2  on  your  ballot)  along 
»nth  the  Lot^al  Bonds,  the  State  of  California 
will  aiiow  us  to  borrow  the  additional  funds 
needed  and  provide  the  necessary  .schools 

WHAT    tS    THE    STATE    SCHOOL    BllLDlNG     LOAN- 

The  Slate  School  Building  Fund  Is  the  re- 
sult of  a  State  Bond  Election  of  9250.000  000 
approved  by  the  voters  of  California  This 
money  Is  available  to  districts  who  are  un- 
able to  finance  their  own  school  construc- 
tion and  purchase  school  sites  from  the  reve- 
nue from  local  bonds  The  Evergreen  School 
DUlrtct  Is  unable  to  finance  the  building  of 
new  schools  and  acquire  sites  from  local 
bond  sales  therefore  we  must  depend  on 
the  State  School  BiUldlng  Loan  Program 

In  order  to  provide  the  necessary  school 
facilities  for  the  children  of  Evergreen 
School  District,  we  a»lc  you  to  au'.horize  your 
Board  to  borr.jw  up  to  $8  000  000  of  State 
Funds 

A  yes  tote  Is  needed  on  both  issues  so  that 
your  children  may  benefit  from  available 
Btote  Funds  already  approved  by  You"  A  tj 
pote  is  necsuMry" 


January  21,  1970 


HOW      Wn^     TK«     DISTBICT     WIND     AUTHORIZED 
BONO  AND  8TAT«   AIDT 

Immediate  needs 
1.  Continue  to  sell  required  "Local  Bond" 
to  maintain  the  Districts  eligibility  for  State 
Loans 

2  Construct  the  Districts  eight  K  6  school 
by  May  1970  Al.so.  provide  12  additional 
classrooms,  lockers  and  showers  and  a  mul- 
ti-use facility  at  Quimby  Oak  Intermediate 
School 

3  Purchase  three  additional  K-6  school 
sites,  and  develop  working  drawings  for  two 
more  K-6  schools  to  be  constructed  by  Au- 
gu'^t  1971 

Future  nerds  to  1975 

1  Construct  eight  additional  K  6  schools 
and  cne  Intermediate  7th-8lh  grade  school 

2  Purchase  additional  school  sites  In  ad- 
vance of  construction  schedule. 

How   Ml'CH  WILL  rr  COST? 

The  present  tax  rate  for  the  repayment  of 
Bondb  is  46«  and  15<  for  Stote  Loans.  These 
flg\irw  should  remain  fairly  constant  be- 
cause vhe  formula  for  State  Aided  School 
Districts  set  a  ■Maximum"  tax  for  repay- 
ments of  loans  and  bonds  Hoivever.  we  esti- 
mate a  At  increase  per  JIOO  of  Assessed  Val- 
uation 

EXAMPLE 

Four  cent.s  per  »100  of  Asseiased  Valua- 
tion    Increa.^ed  in  Taxes  Per  Year 

»18.000  Home  a.se&sed  at  •4.500X  .04::^H,00 
tax  Increase 

$28  000  Home  assessed  at  $7,000  :•;  ,04- $2.80 
tax  increase 

YOU    HAVE  ASKED? 

/  tliought  I  just  voted  on  a  Bond  Election 
February  II.  1969? 

Anru-er:  Yes.  you  did  vote  for  the  East 
Side  High  School  District  Bond  ElecUon. 
February  11.  1969  However,  these  bonds  ap- 
proved by  the  voters  were  for  the  construc- 
tion of  high  school  facilities  only. 

What  happens  if  the  School  Bond  Election 
fails  to  pass? 

Ansuer:  The  building  program  will  be  de- 
layed longer  an.l  ichools  will  rot  be  built  at 
our  present  schedule  Tills  would  result  In 
half-dav  sessions  In  the  future,  which  would 
harm  your  child's  "Educational  Opportu- 
nity ■• 

Why  does  it  take  so  long  to  build  schools? 

Answer  The  State  building  program  Is 
conservative  and  schools  cannot  be  built  be- 
fore children  are  enrolled  or  houses  In  the 
district  are  under  consuuctlon.  Also,  your 
opproi  a;  of  Local  Bonds  and  State  Loans  U 
necessary  to  continue  the  Disfricf*  Bni(d- 
ing  Program. 

What  happens  if  Eiergreen  doesn't  grow 
OS  predicted' 

Ansuer  The  Local  Bonds  will  not  be  sold 
and  we  will  not  'x)rrow  any  money  from  the 
State  School  Building  Fund  until  the  need 
exists 

Wheatland  High  School. 
Wheatland,  Calif  .  November  26.  1969 
Mr    Monroe  Sweetland, 
NatiOTUil  Education  Association, 
West  Coast  Regional  Office, 
Burlingame.  Calif 

Dear  Mr.  Sweetland:  1  Wheatland  Union 
High  School  District  passed  Its  third  bond 
issue  in  the  past  ten  years  In  May  of  1969. 

2  Bids  were  not  received  at  the  time  of 
the  called  sale  which  was  August  1969. 

3  Our  prospects  to  sell  these  bonds  at  the 
present   time   appear   to   be   very    dismal 

4  What  are  our  needs?  The  need  of  this 
district  Is  most  urgent.  We  have  No  1  pri- 
ority under  School  House  Building  laws  of 
the  State  of  California  with  221  points.  What 
this  means  Is  that  currently  the  district  Is 
the  highest  rated  district  In  the  State  of 
O&llfornla  by  the  State  system  of  rating.  (In 
need  for  bnildlng  ) 
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6.  Ovir  need  is  urgent  I  We  are  on  a  triple 
session  schedule  with  students  coming  to 
tchool  at  8:00,  9:00  and  10:00  in  the  morn- 
ing and  going  home  beginning  with  2:00 
p.m.  and  at  3:00  p  m.,  4:00  pm.,  and  5:00 
p.m. 

6.  In  our  case  78  students  out  of  each  100 
lire  connected  with  the  military  base.  The 
Congress  has  appropriated  no  money  at  all 
to  pay  their  share  of  the  bill  under  Public 
L.1W  815.  The  State  of  California  has  ap- 
proved us  for  $1,400,000  when  and  If  we  can 
sell  our  bonds. 

With  our  school  78',  impacted  why  should 
the  remaining  22';  who  are  the  property 
owners  In  the  district  vote  bonds  to  build 
a  school?  Well,  the  people  did  vote  them 
and  they  passed  by  five  votes;  despite  the  % 
majority  necessary  and  now — we  cannot  sell 
the  bonds. 

Very  sincerely, 

Victor  C.  Leobettek, 

Superintendent. 

Santee  School  District, 
Sanfee,  Calif.,  November  25.  1969. 
Monroe  Sweetland, 
National  Education  Association, 
West  Coast  RegioTial  Office, 
Burlingame,  Calif. 

Deak  Mk.  Swefti^no:  In  reply  to  your  No- 
vember 30.  1069  letter  requesting  facts  rela- 
tive to  the  recently  approved  Bond  Autbor- 
Izatlon.  the  Santee  School  District  held  a 
bond  election  on  April  15,  1969.  This  election 
was  Buooessful  In  that  75%  of  the  voters 
authorized  a  $3,000,000  bond  Issue  to  cover 
construction  In  the  school  district  for  a  pe- 
riod of  eight  to  ten  years.  This  bond  Issue 
WM  at  5%  and  we  were  suddenly  faced  with 
the  situation  that  bonds  could  not  lie  sold 
at  this  interest  rate. 

The  Santee  School  District  Is  located  ap- 
proximately twenty  miles  east  of  San  Diego 
City  In  San  D.ego  County,  It  is  considered  a 
bedroom  community  with  very  low  assessed 
valuation  ($4,00  per  a.d.a.)  and  Is  unable  to 
provide  the  necessary  construction  for  school 
facilities  without  help  from  the  State  ot 
California.  Even  by  bonding  to  capacity  the 
district  does  not  have  sufficient  funds  to 
construct  needed  school  facilities.  There  Is 
tremendoiiB  growth  in  the  area  In  that  300 
new  students  have  enrolled  since  the  last  day 
of  school  in  June.  We  expect  another  600 
students  prior  to  the  end  of  the  1969-70 
school  year. 

The  District  Board  of  Education,  realizing 
the  problem  that  we  are  faced  with,  has  order- 
ed another  bond  election  to  be  held  on  De- 
cember 0  to  authorize  a  $3.(X)0,000  bond  Issue 
at  7%,  hoping  that  we  can  be  successful 
and  thereby  put  the  district  In  the  position 
to  start  construction  of  schools  as  soon  as 
the  state  can  solve  its  problems  of  providing 
bond  money.  As  you  know,  the  state  has  an 
Issue  on  the  June  2  ballot  to  raise  the  Inter- 
est rate  to  sell  state  bonds.  However,  the  dis- 
trict feels  helpless  in  trying  to  solve  the 
problem  of  providing  facilities  for  school  chil- 
dren in  the  area  in  that  If  the  State  Proposi- 
tion is  successful  It  is  otir  understanding  that 
a  school  district  such  as  ours  could  not  re- 
ceive the  state  aid  that  is  necessary  for  the 
construction  of  facilities  prior  to  September 
1971. 

With  the  type  of  growth  we  are  experienc- 
ing In  this  small  school  district,  you  can  un- 
derstand that  the  problem  has  Just  begun 
If  we  are  forced  to  wait  until  September  1971 
to  build  any  new  facilities.  We  currently 
have  one  school  on  double  session  and  will 
most  probably  establish  double  sessions  at 
two  other  schools  prior  to  February  of  1070. 
I  think  you  can  quickly  see  the  dlflScult  posi- 
tion that  our  school  district  is  in  and  can 
appreciate  the  hardships  the  students  in  our 
district  will  have  to  experience  during  the 
next  two  years,  which  should  be  avoided,  IX 
at  all  possible. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

If  there  is  additional  information  needed 
to  support  your  request  for  federal  action 
to  assist  public  agencies  to  finance  needed  im- 
provements, we  will  be  happy  to  provide  It. 
You  can  see  that  our  need  is  urgent. 
Sincerely. 

Charles  E.  Skfomore. 
District  Superintendent . 

Escondido  Union  School  District, 

Esco7ldido,  Calif.,  November  25.  1969. 
Monroe  Sweetland. 
National  Education  Association, 
Burlingame,  Calif. 

Oentlemen:  Following  are  our  answers  to 
the  two  questions  asked  In  your  letter  of 
November  20: 

1.  We  have  $2,000,000  of  unissued  five  per- 
cent interest  bonds,  passed  by  the  voters 
April  15,  1969.  We  are  presently  attempting 
to  sell  through  the  San  Diego  County  Board 
of  Supervisors  $385.0(X)  of  these  bonds. 

The  Bank  of  America,  our  only  buyer,  has 
written  a  letter  saying  they  will  not  bid.  The 
Board  of  Supervisors  has  tried  to  discourage 
us.  but  our  Governing  Board  Is  going  ahead, 
mainly  to  prove  to  the  voters  that  five  per- 
cent bonds  will  not  sell. 

2.  The  Escondido  Union  School  District 
Is  growing  at  the  rate  of  about  one  school 
every  eighteen  months.  We  are  already  six  or 
eight  months  behind  In  oar  schedule,  due 
both  to  otir  and  the  State's  bond  selling 
ablUty. 

Our  need  for  new  bonds  (seven  percent 
Interest  bearing)  is  urgent.  We  intend  to 
have  another  bond  election  on  March  17, 
1070,  probably  for  $2,000,000  again.  We  must 
have  salable  bonds  in  order  to  stay  bonded 
to  capacity  (five  percent  of  our  assessed 
valuation)  In  order  to  qualify  for  State  Aid 
funds. 

By  the  time  our  bond  issue  Is  passed  and 
the  bonds  have  been  sold  we  will  be  over  a 
year  behind  our  building  needs,  and  we  will 
have  additional  double  sessions  above  the 
35  or  40  we  now  have. 

Very  truly  yours. 

T.  P.  MlLLXR, 

Financial  Director. 

Newport-Mesa     Unified     School 
Distbict, 

Newport  Beach,  Calif.,  November  26, 1969. 
Mr.  MoNKOE  Sweetland, 
National  Education  Association, 
Burlingame,  Calif. 

Dear  Bis.  Sweetuind:  The  following  in- 
formation Is  submitted  In  reply  to  your  letter 
of  November  20,  1960. 

In  Febrtiary  1080,  voters  of  the  Newport- 
Mesa  Unified  School  District  approved  a  fif- 
teen million  nine  hundred  thousand  dollar 
bond  Issue.  Since  that  time,  the  district  has 
been  able  to  sell  only  six  million  nine  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  and  this  on  a  single 
and,  we  believe,  somewhat  gratuitous  bid 
from  the  Bank  of  America  of  exactly  STr, 
the  maxlmimi  authorized  interest  rate.  We 
now  see  no  possibility  whatever  of  selling 
the  remaining  nine  million  dollars  at  S'r'c 
Interest  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

This  is  a  growing  school  district  and  sale 
of  the  remaining  bonds  In  the  Immediate 
future  Is  essential  If  the  district  is  to  pro- 
vide adequate  facilities  for  a  steadily  grow- 
ing enrollment. 

On  February  10,  1070,  the  district  Is  going 
to  seek  voter  approval  for  the  sale  of  the 
remaining  nine  million  dollars  in  bonds  pre- 
viously approved  at  an  Interest  rate  not  to 
exceed  7%,  the  newly  established  maximum 
allowable  In  the  State  of  California.  Should 
voter  approval  not  be  forthcoming,  the  dis- 
trict's ability  to  meet  the  educational  needs 
of  the  oommimlty  in  the  near  future  will  be 
severely  Impaired. 
Sincerely, 

Rot  O.  Anderson, 
Administrative  Assistant. 

School  Facilities. 
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TRUCKDRIVING  PROGRAM 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Jantiary  20.  1970 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  so 
many  discouraging  notes  sounded  these 
days  about  the  future  of  America's  cities, 
that  it  is  always  refreshing  to  see  and  be 
a  part  of  a  vigorous,  young  project  that 
seems  destined  to  succeed  in  assisting  in 
the  solution  of  these  multifarious  ills. 

Such  a  project  will  be  beginning  soon 
in  Cleveland.  It  is  a  job-training  pro- 
gram in  truckdriving  for  young  inner- 
city  men.  The  idea  was  conceived  by  Mr. 
George  Purefoy,  a  Cleveland  postal  oflB- 
cial,  and  the  program  will  be  directed  by 
Mr.  Craft  Carter,  Jr.,  a  former  city  coun- 
cilman. It  will  be  located  at  Cleveland's 
Cuyahoga  Community  College,  and  has 
the  complete  cooperation  of  the  school, 
the  trucking  industry,  and  the  Teamsters 
Union.  Joint  fimding  from  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  should  be  announced  in  the 
near  future. 

I  relate  the  parties  involved,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  I  want  my  colleagues  to 
note  the  diversity  of  men  and  groups  ded- 
icated to  making  this  project  a  success. 
My  congratulations  and  best  wishes  to 
each  of  them.  If  more  projects  in  our 
urban  areas  could  elicit  this  kind  of  total 
cooperation,  I  am  certain  we  would  all 
have  a  greater  amoimt  of  good  news  to 
report. 

The  following  is  a  radio  and  television 
editorial  concerning  the  school  recently 
broadcast  by  WJW  in  Cleveland.  I 
include  it  In  the  Record  for  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues : 

A   Classic   EIxample  of  the   Importance  of 
Vocational  Training 

In  a  recent  editorial,  we  called  for  greatly 
increased  vocational  education  in  Ohio  to 
prepare  our  young  people  who  don't  go  to  col- 
lege for  the  countless  skilled  Jobs  that  are 
available. 

A  classic  example  of  the  importance  of 
training  people  for  Jobs  that  require  special 
skills  can  be  found  at  Cuyahoga  C^omn- unity 
College.  About  20  young  men  are  currently 
enrolled  in  a  truck  driver  training  program 
that  will  last  two  months  and  will  lead  to  a 
union  Job  in  the  trucking  industry  at  a  start- 
ing salary  of  about  $10,000. 

This  new  course,  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
In  Ohio,  Is  the  brainchild  of  Oeorge  Purefoy, 
an  official  of  the  U.S.  Post  Office  in  Cleveland , 
We  commend  him  for  his  efforts,  and  former 
Cleveland  city  councilman  Oraft  Carter,  Jr., 
who  directs  the  program. 

The  cooperation  of  the  trucking  Industry, 
the  Teamsters  Union  and  Cuyahoga  Com- 
munity College  also  is  noteworthy.  Vocational 
training  programs  of  this  nattire  are  essen- 
tial In  the  fight  against  unemployment. 

At  a  time  when  thousands  of  skilled  Jobs  go 
begging,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  pro- 
vide the  training  that  is  necessary  to  fill 
these  Jobs.  Effective  vocational  education  in 
our  high  schools  can  open  the  door  to  a 
meaningful,  good-paying  Job  for  the  stiident 
who  cannot  or  does  not  want  to  go  to  college. 

Because  our  society  Is  essentially  college 
oriented,  we  are  faced  with  a  great  shortage 
of  skilled  workers  in  dozens  of  different 
trades,  many  of  which  now  pay  far  better 
than  some  of  those  prestige  white-collar  Jobs. 

In  short,  vocational  training  should  be  im- 


proied  »:id  exp*iuled  lu  Olilo  U  must  become 
.«  nnjT  p.irt  of  'ur  eOvi&atlcnal  system. 


HOUSING  CRISIS— 30  VEAR5  OF 
SOCIALIST  FAIIAmE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


tN  THE  HOUoE  OF  Rtl'RKSENTATIVES 

Tuesday  Januanj  20.  1970 
Mr  RARICK  Mr.  Si^aker.  our  people 
are  beuig  deluged  wUii  piopa^anda  to 
the  effect  that  thfre  is  a  desperate  hous- 
ing shortage,  especially  in  the  cities  and 
in  the  so-calU-d  ehettos  *hich  ue  used 
to  call  slums.  The  same  propaganda  bar- 
rage calls  for  Uie  txpected  solution- 
huge  expenditures  of  taxpayers'  fimds 
from  the  Federal  level.  The  Uieory  seems 
to  be  Uiat  honest  ciluens  who  are  work- 
ing for  a  luing  have  an  obh;:ation  to 
house  the  parasites  m  the  style  to  which 
they  would  like  to  become  accustomed. 
even  il  It  means  that  the  workers  U^em- 
selves  cannot  afford  to  care  for  their  own 
homes.  . 

It  is  about  time  that  someone  is  honest 
enough  to  teU  the  American  people  U^at 
economics  is  governed  by  defimte  laws 
and  that  the  violation  of  those  laws  re- 
sults in  disaster.  Wlien  we  violate  any 
natural  law.  we  pay  the  price.  There  are 
no  smart  words  which  will  make  water 
run  upliill  and  there  are  no  clever 
schemes  whicli  will  produce  something 
for  nothing. 

The  physical  deterioration  of  the 
housing  in  our  cities  is  the  direct,  ex- 
pected, and  oft-predicted  result  of  such 
dishonest  economics  as  rent  control, 
rabble-rousing  demagoges.  subsidized 
dwelhngs.  and  planned  obsolescence^ 
Urban  renewal  and  the  ward  politics  of 
the  cities  play  their  role  More  infusion 
of  the  hard-earned  dollars  of  working 
citizens  will  not  extinguish  the  flames, 
but  wUl  only  make  rich  politicians 
worsen  the  real  problem 

While  free  enterprise  is  admittedly  not 
perfecUon,  it  has  always  .)roven  to  be 
infinitely  superior  to  socialized  housing' 
under  any  name.  I  include  newscUpplngs 
which  show  the  toUl  failure  of  the  very 
measures  loudly  proposed  to  correct  the 
same  conditions  which  they  caused: 
I  Prom  the  Washington  (DC  )  Evening  Star. 
Jan.  19.  19701 

HOUSTNC      SHO«TACE      BECOMIS      PUOBLFM      TOR 

Maitt  w  the  UNrrB)  Statm 

(By  Leroy  Pope) 

N»w   YoaK  —  A   generation   ago   finding   a 

place   to   live   was   the   least   of  the   average 

Americana  worries    Today   ifs   Ukely   to   be 

his  biggest  headache. 

The  reason  la  that  housing  has  become 
the  nations  sickest  industry  It  Is  falling 
short  of  meeting  pent  up  demand  by  an 
enimated  I  million  units  a  year  and  many 
m  the  business  blame  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

No  on*  appears  to  believe  the  private 
building  industry  can  do  anything  to  cure 
the  houalng  shortage  In  the  face  of  infla- 
Uon  and  Ught  money  wlthotit  federal  sub- 
bldlea  and  government  leadership. 
Tb»  erlUdam  talla  on   Congreea  and  on 
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Orurse  Romnev.  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Lrban  Ekni-:  >iuv m.  '■^'■w  ..nly  receiil- 
ly  got  around  to  serious  negotiations  with 
prospective     mass     pn-.jLicers     of     modular 

hou>ing  ,  „      ,       X.  ,„ 

TvpUal  is  the  view  of  S..nuicl  P.iul  a  Nt  w 
York  archuevt.  He  presently  has  lu  the 
works  public  and  private  apartsneiu  biiildiiii: 
projects  whUh  will  house  25  000  persons  In 
the  Northea«tern  and  Middle  Atlantic 
states.  ,.  , 

Paul  javs  n.-'mtiey's  long  range  policies 
Hre  commendable  but  that  he  is  pattins  too 
mnch  faith  in  prefrabncated  and  faclory- 
btilli  modular  housing  and  lu  radical 
changes 

■  What  Ip  needed  from  \Va-l;lnt;ton  Is  more 
funding  and  less  red  Upe  for  immediate 
projects  under  Sections  235  and  236  of  the 
h'.u.-ing  ccxle.  which  provide  Interest  sub- 
sidies on  morticages  of  new  hon;es  and  new 
renMl  properties."  I'aul  said 
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HtJD  DEN  res  PREr\B  BIAS 

At  least  40  percent  of  urgent  l,oiibinc 
demand  not  being  met  Is  lu  lower  middle 
class  brackets,  houses  and  apartments  In  the 
$17  000  to  »22  000  range,  to  be  built  I..;' 
traditional    methods,   he   said. 

IIITD  denies  U  Is  putting  too  many  egt.;s  In 
the  prefab  or  very  low  income  housing  bas- 
kets. For  the  fiscal  year  that  began  la^t 
July  1.  the  authorization  for  public  housing 
is  »4T3  5  mUn.^n  For  rent  subsidies.  It  Is  »50 
million  For  Interest  subsidies  under  Sec- 
tions 235  and  236.  the  authorizations  are 
#<n  million  aiid  185  m:'.l;on,  reanec' ivrly. 

On  the  other  hand,  only  »15  million  has 
been  authorized  for  operation  breakthrough 
Romnev  s  long  ran<e  plan  to  turn  out  mass 
produced  low  coKt  factory  housing  "So." 
s.ild  a  HtD  spokesman,  "the  bulk  of  our 
money  Is  going  into  low-and-mlddle-lncome 
housing   ■ 

This  doesnt  satisfy  crlUcs  like  Paul  Thev 
think  the  Nucon  admlnlstraUon  should  break 
out  a  crash  program  to  build  Interest  sub- 
sidized rental  housing  l>ecause  anything  like 
a  reasonable  supply  of  rental  housing  is  fa.'^t 
becoming  only  a  memory  in  much  of  the 
country.  

BalTISH  TOWNS  CIllU 

Another  critic  of  HUD  Is  Joseph  Timan. 
head  of  Horizon  Corp  of  Tucson  a  major 
developer  Timan  blames  Congress  more  than 
P.omnev  Our  whole  national  housing  and 
taxing  policy  discourages  the  building  of 
rental  housing  for  the  poor  and  lower  mid- 
dle c!a.sses  "  he  said 

Timan  would  Ulce  t.)  sec  the  NI::on  adminis- 
tration do  more  to  push  federally  subsidized 
rental  housing  and  follow  the  example  of 
the  British  In  developing  towns  complete 
with  mdustrtea. 

•We  should  move  th»  Industries  into  the 
new  towna  and  create  one  or  more  perma- 
nent Jobs  right  In  the  community  for  each 
new  housing  unit  put  up.  as  th?  English  do." 
he  said.  "Instead  we  are  building  luxury 
communities  for  the  rich  " 

The  slckneaa  of  the  housing  Indu  ry 
hinges  on  high  Interest.  The  NaUonal  As- 
soclaUon  of  Home  biUMers  polnu  out  that 
a  5' J  percent  mortgage  a  few  years  ago  with 
a  monthly  payment  of  HOC  would  buy  a 
»16  280  house  At  todays  rale  of  9  percent. 
the  $100  a  month  will  buy  only  tlLgie 
worth  of  house  This  falls  25  to  50  percent 
short  of  meeting  the  needs  of  a  lower  middle 
cla&s  family. 


I  From  Newswetk  magaaine.  Jan   12.  1970) 

HOLl^W    SHEI-US 

"It  used  to  be."  said  one  Atlanta  landlord. 
•  that  you  could  make  a  fortune  In  slum 
housing  But  now  the  tenants  tear  up  the 
place  as  fast  as  you  fix  It  up   The  dty  goU 


t.a  your  buck  und  you  Just  c.-.n't  uaord  to 
keep  It  up  E\ery  lime  you  fix  up  a  place  the 
lusur.ince  and  tu.\es  go  up.  Youye  only  g  t 
two  choices,  either  r.ilse  the  rent— and  then 
people  have  to  move  out— or  tear  it  down 

To  riost  people,  such  a  view  of  housing  the 
poor  i-i  cynical  in  the  extreme.  Bat  to  knowl- 
edgeable real-estate  men.  the  Atlanta  land- 
lord U  slmr'V  retelling  a  truth  that  hits  been 
.-ipparent  for" years:  it  Is  no  longer  proflta'Me 
to  ho'.ise  the  urban  poor— even  by  housing 
them  badlv.  In  the  face  of  the  worst  houslnp 
cn-ls  m  history,  the  number  of  slum  build- 
ings abandoned  by  their  owners  as  a  t:<i\ 
Investment  is  reaching  catastrophic  propor- 
tions,  and   the   trend   has   yet    to   reach   Its 

he'.gh' 

In  Chicago.  140  landlords  walk  away  from 
tl<olr   buildings   every   month    In   Baltimore. 
4  000  structures  now  sit  idle   In  Boston.  1  OOo 
flwelhng  unlti  have  been  abandoned    In  New 
York    where  whole  .stretches  of  the  Bedlord- 
Stvivve.ant   ghetto  look  like  Berlin  the  day 
afte'r  World  War  II.  lOO.OOO  individual  apart- 
ments were  left  to  rot   m  the  years  betv^een 
1905  und   1968    Since  then,  the  rate  has  In- 
creased to  a  point  where  eiich  year  landlords 
jettuon   enough   buildings   In   New   York   to 
house  the  entire  population  of  Jersey  Clty- 
"75  000    people.    "We've    thrown    away    more 
h   u-;  ng  m  the  past  few  years."  says  Frank  S 
Krlstof.  director  of  housing  research  for  the 
New   York   State  Urban  Development  Corp  . 
•  than  we  destroyed  In  twenty  years  of  slum 
clearance  " 

Reasons  for  the  Increase  In  abandonment 
becn:r:e  quickly  apparent  from  the  economics 
of  slum  ownership  According  to  houslns; 
experts  the  big  operators  left  the  slums  ten 
or  fifteen  vears  ago.  turning  over  to  small- 
timers  a  dilapidated  supply  of  housing  that 
had  already  been  milked  dry.  At  the  same 
time  cities  began  enforcing  housing  codes 
more  stringently,  and  the  new  owners  found 
themselves  financially  unable  to  keep  up 
C06M  of  rehabilitation  have  skyrocketed  (a 
Rand  Corporation  project  director  estimates 
that  in  New  vork  it  takes  $24  a  room  a  month 
to  keep  a  slum  tenement  up  to  snuff),  while 
rent  control  or  ghetto  economics  make  rental 
income  a  static  flgtire. 

As  a  result,  many  slum  landlords  resort  to 
what  Is  called  "dead  ending"  their  build- 
ings—stopping all  repairs,  falling  to  pay 
taxes  and  hoping  the  dty  will  delay  taking 
over  the  building  until  they  recoup  their  In- 
vestment from  rents.  In  Boston,  this  means 
three  vears;  In  New  York,  four.  "I  haven  t 
paid  taxes  on  some  of  my  buildings  for  two 
years."  says  Bronx  landlord  Jacob  Halm- 
bwit*.  "Now  Im  beginning  to  get  my  orig- 
inal investment  back,  since  I  don't  plan  to 
make  any  repairs.  As  far  as  I'm  concerned 
the  dty  can  take  them  after  another  two 
years." 

Abandonment,  thus.  Is  the  final  step,  a 
circumstance  that  leaves  hapless  tenants  high 
and  dry  without  essential  services.  Until  they 
can  find  other  quarters,  some  residents  of 
abandoned  tenements  In  New  York  have  been 
known  to  descend  to  the  street  every  day  to 
draw  water  from  fire  hydrants  Thoee  who 
have  no  place  to  go  often  hang  on,  enduring 
the  vandals  who  rip  up  vacant  apartments 
for  the  valuable  brass  and  lead  plumbing, 
the  Junkies  who  haunt  the  deserted  hallways 
and  the  rats  and  vermin  until  they  can  stand 
It  no  longer. 

HULKS 

Solutions  to  the  problem  are  woefully  In- 
adequate. In  Chicago,  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion has  begun  taking  over  abandoned  build- 
ings and  fixing  them  up.  But  while  the 
Chicago  Dwelling  Association  started  reno- 
vaUon  work  in  247  sUucturea  last  year.  1.000 
more  were  plowed  under.  Other  cities  are 
trying  to  fix  the  biUldlngs  tliemselves.  Balti- 
more U  using  Federal  money  to  renovate  1.400 
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deteriorated  houses  at  a  cost  of  $13,400  each. 
But  skeptics  see  little  future  In  spending  that 
much  money  on  Isolated  houses  when  sur- 
rounding hulks  sell  for  (3.000  and  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  surrounding  slum  continues 
to  drag  down  the  whole  area. 

As  some  experts  see  It,  one  possibility  for 
relief  lies  In  a  sort  of  urban  homesteadlng 
law,   similar   to   one   proposed   last   year   by 

Sen.  .  Under  this  proposal,  poor  people 

themselves  could  take  over  abandoned  build- 
ings, and  with  low-cost  government  con- 
struction loans  and  looser  housing-code 
enforcement,  make  them  reasonably  fit  for 
human  habitation.  As  It  stands  now,  money 
can  often  be  found  for  buying  buildings,  but 
precious  little  is  available  for  renovation. 

Pew  housing  experts,  however,  see  even  a 
homesteadlng  act  as  a  permanent  solution. 
"The  bulk  of  Improved  housing  for  the  poor," 
says  George  Sternlieb.  director  of  the  Urban 
Studies  Center  at  Rutgers  University,  "has 
always  come  In  a  trickle-down  way  from  in- 
creased housing  for  the  middle-class,  and 
I'm  afraid  It  will  always  be  that  way.  When 
you  try  to  provide  new  housing  for  the  poor, 
you  either  end  up  with  prohibitive  costs  or 
high-rise  Jails." 

[From  the  Washington    (DC.)   Post.  Dec.  16 

1969] 

Public  Housing:  It  Makes  Animals  Oitt  of 

Peoplb 

(By  Robert  C.  Maynard) 

Garbage  Is  scattered  In  the  stairwells.  Acres 
of  windows  are  broken.  Even  at  noon  there  Is 
an  empty  silence. 

The  place  Is  the  Pruitt-Igoe  Public-housing 
development,  home  to  more  than  4,000  St, 
Louis  poor  people  who  say  they  are  ashamed 
of  where  they  live  but  they  can  find  no  better 
place. 

Often  the  water  pipes  burst  because  large 
portions  of  Prultt-Igoe  are  unoccupied  and 
therefore  heatless.  Sometimes,  when  the 
pipes  burst,  two  Inches  of  water  stand  on 
the  floors  of  some  apartments  and  the  gar- 
bage-laden staircases  become  totally  Impass- 
able. 

Prultt-Igoe  was  built  In  1954  as  a  series  of 
modern  high-rise  towers  to  house  low-income 
families.  Todcy  it  has  become  synonomous 
with  the  worst  of  public  housing  In  the 
United  States. 

EFTBCT     ON     TENANTS 

It  is  not  Just  the  physical  appearance  of 
the  place  (not  more  than  a  dozen  window 
panes  are  Intact  In  some  buildings) .  It  Is  also 
the  effect  the  atmoephere  has  on  the  residents 
of  Prultt-Igoe  that  has  caused  deep  concern 
in  St.  Louis  and  elsewhere  among  those  who 
know  public  housing. 

St.  Louis  Mayor  A.  J.  Cervantes  has  called 
the  housing  complex  "a  terrible  mistake." 

But  there  are  others  who  argue  that  what 
has  happened  to  Prultt-Igoe  happens  in  one 
degree  or  another  to  Just  about  all  public 
housing  in  this  country,  4hat  public  bousing 
bears  in  its  design  and  population  pattern 
the  seeds  of  certain  social  disaster. 

Jean  King,  the  brilliant  black  woman  who 
led  the  successful  rent  strike  against  the  St. 
Louis  Public  Housing  Authority,  dismisses 
those  who  deplore  Prultt-Igoe  with  an  im- 
patient wave  of  the  hand. 

"The  rest  of  them."  Mrs.  King  says,  "are 
just  as  bad  as  Prultt-Igoe.  It's  a  concentra- 
tion camp.  They  all  are.  It's  wrong  for  peo- 
ple to  be  stocked  up  like  that." 
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And  Chicago  Judge  Franklin  I.  Krai,  a  q>e- 
clallst  in  urban  housing  problems,  saya: 

"Just  about  all  public  housing  is  a  series  of 
coos.  It  makee  animals  out  of  people." 

George  Orwell  in  Kngland  and  Hubert 
Selby  In  the  United  States  are  two  of  the 
writers — from  vastly  different  perspectlTee— 
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who  have  decried  the  effect  of  public  hous- 
ing on  the  spirits  of  the  inhabitants,  but  the 
issue  has  only  recently  surfaced  in  this 
country. 

The  issue  Is  likely  to  grow  for  several 
reasons. 

One  of  them  is  the  emergence  of  the  ten- 
ants' rights  movement,  many  of  whose  mem- 
bers are  living  in  public  housing  and  are 
demanding  that  it  should  be  much  more 
like  home  than  it  is.  For  one  thing,  public 
housing  costs  a  minimum  of  a  fourth  of  the 
Income  of  its  residents,  about  the  proportion 
of  income  that  middle  class  people  pay  for 
rent. 

NIXON    HOnslN'C    AIDE 

Another  reason  public  housing  Is  gaining 
attention  is  Lawrence  Morgan  Cox,  President 
Nixon's  director  of  renewal  and  housing 
assistance,  which  covers  public  housing.  Cox, 
a  Norfolk  native.  Is  a  public  housing  admin- 
istrator of  years'  standing,  mainly  in  Nor- 
folk. 

He  Is  a  man  with  some  very  definite  ideas 
about  public  housing  and  most  of  them  bring 
the  blood  of  tenant  activists  to  a  vigorous 
boll. 

Tony  Henry,  long  a  social  action  organizer 
in  Chicago  and  for  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference,  has  some  ideas  of  his 
own  on  public  housing.  Henry  is  director  of 
the  National  Tenants  Organization,  the  um- 
brella for  the  growing  tenant  activist  move- 
ment. 

WHO    SHOULD    BE    ACCEPTED'' 

The  two  disagree  most  vigorously  over 
the  question  of  who  should  be  permitted  to 
live  in  public  housing. 

Cox  first: 

"St.  Louis  had  the  policy  of  accommodating 
the  lowest  of  the  low  in  its  public  housing, 
and  you  cant  disassociate  that  fact  from 
what  happened  to  Prultt-Igoe. 

"I  cannot  find  any  hope  for  a  public  hous- 
ing community  to  be  comfortable  as  a  place 
to  live  if  it  is  going  to  bear  the  stigma  of 
being  a  welfare  concentration  camp.  Why 
should  people  have  to  bear  that  stigma?  Why 
do  we  have  to  put  them  all  together? 

"With  the  tremendous  demand  for  hous- 
ing in  St,  Louis,  900  units  of  housing  in 
Pruitt-Igoe  were  vacant.  I  suggest  to  you 
that  these  units  were  less  desirable  because 
of  the  conditions  in  the  project. 

"Now,  what  relationship  did  the  high  per- 
centage of  abnormal  families  have  to  those 
conditions   in   that   project?" 

Tenant  organizer  Henry: 

"He  is  correct,  public  housing  was  not 
originally  aimed  at  the  permanently  poor 
class,  which  Is  a  class  that  is  newly  rec- 
ognized In  this  country.  Initially,  the  pro- 
gram was  for  upwardly  mobile  whites,  tem- 
porary people.  As  the  housing  authorities  be- 
gan to  admit  low-income  blacks — not  "ab- 
normal" famUies — they  began  to  realize  they 
were  dealing  with  the  permanently  poor  " 
STIGIIA  noM    pooa 

Cox  feels  the  "permanently  poor"  should 
be  only  a  portion  al  the  public-housing  mix- 
ture, that  too  many  of  them — he  doesnt 
specify — will  bring  a  stigma  to  the  housing 
project  and  lower  the  incentive  of  those  liv- 
ing there  to  find  decent  housing  elsewhere. 

Henry  feels: 

"There  should  be  some  economic  mix  in  all 
neighborhoods.  Fcr  example,  Watergate 
should  be  20  per  cent  poor.  However,  since 
that  concept  has  not  develoi>ed  yet,  poor 
people  have  to  be  boused  somewhere  and  the 
only  program.  Inadequate  as  it  is,  that  comes 
anywhere  near  meeting  the  need  is  public 
housing." 

Henry's  solution  is  a  massive  building  pro- 
gram coupled  with  a  requirement  tliat  all 
newly  constructed  housing  complexes  be  re- 
quired to  provide  a  flft^  of  their  units  «o 
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poor  people,  subsidized  by  the  government  if 
the  rent  exceeds  25  per  cent  of  their  income, 
"When  that  kind  of  commitment  Is  taken 
on  by  the  nation,"  Henry  says,  "then  we  can 
talk  about  diversifying  the  Income  of  people 
in  public  housing  because  there  will  be  ade- 
quate housing  for  the  poor  elsewhere." 

THBEAT    TO    STABILITY 

Until  then.  Henry  argues,  the  major  con- 
cern should  be  on  housing  poor  people  be- 
cause the  lack  of  housing  Is  "merely  aggra- 
vating the  social  stability  of  the  commumty 
as  a  whole." 

Cox  points  out  that  the  fiscal  soundness  of 
public  housing — the  need  to  charge  adequate 
rent  and  the  ability  of  the  tenant  to  pay  It — 
would  be  enhanced  by  having  some  solvent 
tenants  among  public  housing  residents. 

ITie  adequate  rent  problem  may  be  on  the 
way  to  a  solution.  A  House-Senate  conference 

has   accepted   an   amendment  by   Sen.   

that  provides  a  federal  payment  to  housing 
authorities  for  those  tenants  whose  rents 
exceed  25  per  cent  of  their  Income.  Until  the 
Brooke  amendment,  housing  authorities 
either  took  the  loss  or  charged  rents  that 
often  far  exceeded  25  per  cent  of  the  Incomes 
Of  many  of  their  tenants. 

Cox  maintains  that  public  housing  "is  not 
welfare  and  was  never  intended  to  be  welfare. 
That  was  not  the  Intent  of  the  legislature 
when  they  created  public  housing." 

There  Is  some  evidence  that  public  housing 
is  beginning  to  be  accepted  as  tie  servant  of 
the  permanently  poor.  Its  quality  and  the 
quality  of  Its  maintenance,  first  of  all,  give 
every  evidence  of  being  geared  to  those  who 
must  take  what  they  can  get.  Whether  public 
or  private,  the  low-Income  housing  market 
In  the  United  States  Is  one  In  which  compe- 
tition by  raising  the  quality  and  lowering  the 
cost  Is  unheard  of. 

Further  evidence  of  the  accommodation  of 
public  housing  to  the  permanently  poor  is 
the  extent  to  which  the  poor  are  clamoring 
for  a  voice  in  policy-making — and  l)eglnning 
to  get  It.  Boston  has  a  majority  of  tenants  on 
Its  public-housing  board  and  other  cities  are 
considering  similar  moves.  St.  Louis,  however, 
is  the  most  cited  example  because  It  is  the 
scene  of  the  most  dramatic  housing  stories  cf 
the  century. 

INCSEASE     SPABKS     STRIKE 

A  rent  increase  last  January  that  would 
have  carried  rents  for  some  families  to  72 
per  cent  of  their  income  was  the  last  straw 
for  tenants  who  said  they  had  been  putting 
up  with  very  haphazard  management  in  any 
case.  The  rent  strike  in  St.  Louis  went 
through  most  of  October,  but  in  the  last 
couple  of  days  of  that  month.  Mayor  Cer- 
vantes announced  the  strike  was  over  and 
the  tenants  and  their  supporters  were  in 
charge  of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  St. 
Louis  Housing  Authority. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  first  move  of  the  vic- 
tors was  to  lower  their  rents,  where  applica- 
ble, to  25  per  cent  of  their  Incomes,  and  less 
for  tinemployed  people. 

But  after  the  exhultatlon,  the  serious  ques- 
tion remained  whether  local  control  of  pub- 
lic housing  win  solve  any  of  the  problems 

OONDITTONS  ARZ  OIBCOTTRACING 

Conditions  at  Prultt-Igoe  are  discouraging 
to  consider  in  that  regard. 

Ivory  Perry  is  a  tenant  organizer  with  a 
St.  Louis  community  center.  Ruth  Thomas 
is  the  mother  of  four  sons  and  a  part-time 
tenant  organizer.  She  lives  in  Pruitt-Igoe. 
So  does  Mattle  Mason,  another  tenant  or- 
ganizer. 

They  took  a  newsman  on  a  tour  recently. 
It  began  at  noon  on  a  grey  fall  day.  The  wind 
had  a  mean  kick  to  it.  Trash  and  dust  swept 
across  the  vacant  front  parking  lots  and 
drives. 

But  the  big  first  imi»«ssion  is  of  the  enor- 
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moxis  number  of  broken  windows,  hundreds 
aiifl  hundred*  of  tbem 

A3  the  visitor  stood  staring  at  the  acres 
of  broken  gUi».  Ivory  Perry  tugged  at  hU 
ami  Don't  stand  out  there  like  that  in  the 
open,  brother  These  dudesU  start  snipm  in 
a  minute  "  Several  persons,  for  reasons  that 
lire  not  iiltogether  clear,  h.ive  bt-fu  ttu't  "u 
Pri.tt-Igoe's  grounds 

A:>6.\II.KO     8T    OOOt 

In  .»  vesUbule  the  ftrst  of  the  oo.  rs  a.-.-Jii:ed 
Uie  vUltor.  a  ruitiu-e  of  garbage,  urine  and 
other  dec-iving  things  The  ha;iw,iys.  the 
st.iirwells.  the  doorways,  all  of  them 
crammed  with  refuse. 

■  My  sister  ll»es  on  the  eighth  floor.  Ruth 
Thom.is  said  In  a  soft  voice  'Wanna  go  see 
her"" 

The  group  started  far  the  stairway  that 
leads  to  the  sisters  apartment  and  stopped 
cold,  literally  Water  was  pouring  from  every- 
where A  water  main  had  been  broken  for 
days,  making  the  stairway  impassable  with- 
out full  flood  gear 

■On  my  sister's  flcKir."  Ruth  Thomaa  an- 
nounced, "there  Is  two  tnchea  of  water  on 
the  floor  I  mean  you  h  ive  to  walk  around  In 
rubbers  all  of  the  time  " 

Mattle  Mason  had  heard  all  of  this  before 
and  she  wa«  bitter  "People  don  t  have  no 
place  to  go,  no  place  It  s  live  here  like  an 
an:mal  or  don't  live  nowhere."  she  said. 

Uattle  Mason  is  what  the  old  folka  used 
to  call  "stout,"  solidly  built  and  obviously  a 
veteran  of  many  troubled  scenes.  ""I  was  here 
when  It  w»«  mostly  white."  she  said  in  her 
heavy  voice  "They  took  preUy  good  care  of 
It  then,  but  then  it  got  to  be  mostly  colored, 
■eemed  Uke  they  dldn  t  give  a  damn  no 
more." 

(From  Ufe  Unes,  Jan  21,  1970 1 
HorsrMC  tM  *  Wn.rARE  Statt    How  Socialism 

DgH«lVgS    THE    Pi:OfT-« 

(By  Nlla-Erlc  Brodln) 
( Nan. — Swedlah-bom  Nlla-Erlc  Brodla  has 
written  widely  on  social,  religious  and  po- 
litical topics  in  both  Swedish  and  American 
Journals.  He  U  Founder  and  former  Director 
of  the  Center  for  Conservative  Studies  at 
Stanford  University,  and  a  former  Western 
Director  of  the  Intercollegiate  Studies  In- 
stitute I 

One  of  the  first  things  young  men  and 
women  will  do  In  today  "s  Sweden  on  going 
to  work  after  graduating  from  high  school 
Is  to  place  their  names  on  a  waiting  list 
for  an  apartment.  There  are  in  Sweden  to- 
day more  than  400.000  persons  on  such  lists 
In  Stockholm  the  waiting  time  may  be  10 
or  11  years.  ThU  long  wait  may  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  relatively  late  age  at  which 
Swedish  oouples  get  married 

During  their  waiting  period  they  live  In 
crowded  conditions  with  their  families,  or 
they  rent  rooms  at  high  prices,  or  they  oc- 
cupy wholly  unsatisfactory  housing  units. 
It  U  slgnlflcant  that  the  housing  shortage 
primarily   hits   the   young  families. 

But  the  old  are  also  affected  Of  the  300.000 
pensioners  In  Sweden,  no  less  than  130,000 
are  living  In  apartments  or  rooms  without  a 
bath  Forty  percent  of  these  apArtments  do 
not  even  have  a  flush  toilet.  Every  third 
Swede  wants  to  move  away  from  his  present 
apartment,  often  Into  something  larger  or 
more  modem.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
size  of  apartments  In  Sweden  la  smaller  than 
anywhere  else  In  Europe.  No  less  than  450.000 
families  with  more  than  one  child  are  living 
In  apartments  with  only  two  rooms  and  a 
kitchen  As  a  result  of  the  housing  shortage 
the  black  market  is  flourishing  with  an  "un- 
der the  table"'  Ub  of  more  than  •a.OOO  per 
room  for  a  tenancy  lease. 

There  la  a  new  aristocracy  In  Sweden,  a 
so-called  housing  aristocracy.  These  ""aristo- 
crats"' own  homes  or  apartments,  which  they 
can  sublet  or  rent  at  a  tremendous  profit 
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while  they  themselves  live  elsewhere,  often 
in  other  countries  In  fact  rental  of  rooms 
in  apartments  has  become  such  a  big  busi- 
ness that  In  ci-ntral  Stix-kholm  there  are 
aa  000  persons  whc>se  rental  payments  for  a 
r»iin  fiver  'he  rrnt  f"r  the  entire  apart- 
rien-  Thus  23  000  landladies  and  their  fami- 
lies live  free  free  of  charge 

How  c  ■'Uld  con.'lltlons  such  as  these  .irlse 
in  a  modern  society  with  no  lack  of  building 
material,  or  skilled  l.Tbor,  and  which  suf- 
fered no  dam.ige  iis  u  result  of  the  last  two 
wars? 

Tl\e  answer  U  to  be  found  In  the  soclallsU' 
do^;m.ulc  InsLsieuce  thut  l.i«i  .lug  l.s  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  state,  or  possibly 
st>me  cooperative  organization  under  the 
control  of  the  central  go'ernment  It  has 
recently  been  restated  that  11  Is  still  a 
sooirtUst  policy  that  private  ownership  of 
I.vnd  is  inherently  evil  The  central  govern- 
ment has  encouraged  municipalities  to  take 
over  land  wherever  po8.slble  A  recent  law  has 
been  pa.ised  which  demands  that  any  sale 
of  property  be  first  submitted  to  the  mu- 
nicipality If  It  is  valued  at  over  $40,000  or 
exceeds  a  size  of  3  000  square  meters 

The  continued  government  Interference  In 
housing  has  brought  about  a  reducUon  in 
housing  built  by  the  private  sector  from  80 
percent  to  less  than  20  percent.  The  govern- 
ment Is  also  discouraging  the  practice  of 
owuins!  ones  own  home,  and  privately  owned 
units  have  dtcUned  from  80  to  55  percent  of 
the  total  The  government  would  rather  have 
the  people  rent  units  which  are  owned  by 
municipal  or  central  governments,  or  owned 
by  the  cooperatives,  or  other  so-called  "non- 
profit" housing-owners  Many  of  these  "non- 
profit"" organlzaUons  are  owned  by  labor 
unions,  especially  In  the  building  unions. 
With  the  majority  of  the  renters  associated 
(often  compulsorlly)  with  the  Renters'  As- 
sociation, which  has  Ideological  ties  with  the 
socialist  government,  It  Is  understandable 
why  the  socialists  are  discouraging  privately 
owned  and  privately  built  housing  unlU. 

The  state  has  extended  lu  control  over  the 
building  Industry  through  stiff  rental  con- 
trol laws  In  effect  since  1943  and  by  a  sOff 
licensing  system.  The  system  of  double 
licensing  required  hard-to-get  permission 
from  the  government  for  a  building  permit 
and  then  for  permission  to  employ  labor. 
Finally,  since  the  government  has  close  con- 
trol over  all  loans  for  building,  including 
th^ee  Issued  by  private  banks.  It  can  select 
those  projecu  which  may  be  financed 
through  loans  At  Its  annual  meeting  in 
June,  1968.  the  Socialist  Party  proposed  to 
establish  a  state-owned,  bulldlng-credlt 
bank,  tmking  financing  for  hoxislng  oo«n- 
pletely  away  from  commercial  banks  and 
thus  assuring  even  greater  control  by  the 
state  over  hotislng. 

RecentlT.  after  two  decades  of  pressure  by 
the  democratic  oppoeltlon,  the  socialists 
agreed  to  submit  a  bill  to  the  parliament  re- 
voking the  unrealistic  and  unpopular  rent 
controls.  Then  at  the  last  moment,  at  the 
behest  of  the  Communist  Party,  on  whom 
the  socialists  are  Increasingly  dependent,  the 
bill  was  removed. 

The  critical  housing  situation  baa  greatly 
aggravated  the  already  existing  social  llU  in 
Sweden.  Overcrowded  family  dweUinga  have 
pushed  young  people  Into  the  streets,  and  It 
Is  no  accident  that  Sweden  has  the  highest 
Increase  In  Juvenile  delinquency  and  crime 
m  the  world  Tight  housing  has  also  caused 
severe  domestic  tensions.  The  divorce  rate 
rose  from  2«  per  100,000  In  1925  to  119  In 
1984  In  the  case  of  divorces  or  separations, 
the  husband  has  often  been  forced  to  accept 
housing  In  so-called  "bachelor  hotels."  a 
euphemistic  name  for  a  mission  dormitory. 
The  prevalence  of  narcotic  addicts  and  alco- 
holics In  these  hotels  has  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  the  soaring  crime  rate 

Another  curious  side  effect  of  the  housing 
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situation  Is  what  In  effect  amounts  to  reli- 
gious discrimination.  Long  committed  to  the 
total  secularization  of  the  state,  the  soclal- 
lsU  axe   practicing   a   policy   In  which   they 
regard   churches  and  chapels  as    "nonessen- 
tial"   buildings     Recently,    because    of    the 
rights    of     municipal     pre-emption,    a    Free 
Evangelical   Church   and   a  Roman   Catholic 
Church  were  forced  to  vacate  buildings  and 
sites  they  had  occupied  for  a  hundred  years 
They  were  each  given  choices  of  two  sites  out- 
side of  the  city  on  which  to  build.  A  25  per- 
cent tax  of  the  value  of  the  new  edifices  was 
imposed,  making  It  Impossible  for  them  to 
build.    This    high    tax    apparently    does    not 
affect  the  State  Hitheran  Church.  They  have 
recently    built    four    new    churches    in    the 
Stockhilm    area    alone,    but   there   are    also 
complaints    among   the   State   Lutherans  of 
Inadequate  and  antiquated  church  facilities 
It  Is  a  cons'-lous  policy  of  the  government 
to  discourage  private  ownership  of  housing 
and    of    land.    The    municipal    pre-emption 
rights  have  recently  been  extended,  and  In 
the  case  of  one  denomination  in  Sweden,  no 
less  than  seven  chapels  have  thus  been  ""ex- 
propriated." Older  villas  In  central  areas  are 
also  a  favorite  target  of  this  type  of  "urban 
renewal  ■"  Checking  the  largest  dally  news- 
papers in  Sweden,  one  will  find  perhaps  no 
m  jre  than  10  apartments  and  houses  for  sal" 
or  rent,  with  purchase  prices  quoted  much 
higher  than  for  comparable  property  in  the 
United  States, 

The  right  to  one's  own  home  Is  further 
delimited.  If  one  buys  a  villa,  for  example, 
In  which  a  previous  owner  has  rented  out  a 
room,  he  Is  not  able  to  take  possession  of  that 
room  until  he  has  supplied  the  renter  with 
a  room  or  apartment  meeting  the  renter's 
approval.  Thus,  In  a  variety  of  ways,  the 
soclallsU  are  able  to  undermine  what  the  late 
Professor  Richard  Wheeler  has  called  "the 
last   metaphysical   right." 

The  right  to  own  property  and  the  right  to 
feel  that  one  can  be  "king  in  his  own  castle" 
is  an  essential  part  of  freedom.  The  political 
dlssatlsfeM:tlon  which  the  soclallsU  are  cur- 
rently facing,  and  which  might  yet  bring 
down  their  government,  has  not  Induced  the 
soclallsU  to  abandon  their  ruinous  policy  of 
socialist  control  over  housing.  It  Is  peculiar 
how  they  wUl  hold  on  to  this  socialist  cliche 
even  In  the  face  of  lU  obvious  Impractlcallty. 
If  we  are  wise  enough  to  learn  from  the 
mistakes  of  other  nations,  we  might  well  take 
warning  from  the  signs  we  see  of  a  similar 
development  in  the  United  State*.  Urban 
Renewal  and  municipal  pre-emption  are  to 
be  found  also  In  our  cities.  The  rules  and 
regulations  by  the  government  In  their  so- 
called  "antl-dlscrlmlnatlon  clauses"  for  all 
housing  built  by  federal  subsidies  are  more 
subtle,  but  DO  lees  real  than  the  restrictions 
placed  on  the  private  sector  and  the  Individ- 
ual citizens  In  Sweden. 

The  Inviolate  right  to  own.  protect,  and 
dispose  of  one's  own  property  Is  a  proper 
part  of  tfae  American  tradition  and  heritage. 
Let  US  protect  this  privilege  which  may  In- 
deed be  '"our  last  metaphysical  right." 


APARTHEID   IN   SOUTH   AFRICA: 
CRIME  AGAINST  HUMANITY 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or    MICUICAM 

IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  RKPRB8KNTATIVES 

Tuesftay,  January  20.  1970 

Mr.  DIGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  u  the  world 
embarkB  upon  a  new  decade  and  aa  we 
convene  a  new  session  of  Congress,  we 
are  all  nevertheless  confronted  with  our 
old  sins  and  inhumanities.  The  jpolson 
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that  has  plagued  mankind  the  longest  is 
the  virus  of  racial  discrimination.  South 
Africa  is  a  nation  where  injustice  tri- 
umphs over  justice;  where  honesty,  free- 
dom, and  equality  are  the  forgotten,  un- 
wanted, and  unnecessary  virtues.  South 
Africa  is  the  only  sovereign  state  in  our 
world  wliere  doctrines  of  race  superiority 
have  been  elevated  to  the  status  of  con- 
stitutional dogma.  The  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  has  declared  apartheid 
and  the  philosophy  underlying  it  to  be  a 
crime  against  humanity.  If  our  society 
ever  hopes  to  achieve  peace  we  must  rec- 
opnize  apartheid  as  a  perverse  and 
twisted  system — a  system  that  denies  the 
common  dignity  of  the  liuman  race. 

I  am  thus  including  in  the  Record  two 
articles  from  the  January  1970  United 
Nations  publication  entitled  "Objective 
Justice"  which  both  succinctly  and  ac- 
curately reveal  the  evils  of  apartheid.  In 
the  words  of  the  editors  of  this  periodi- 
cal: 

Objective  Justice  seeks  to  delineate  the 
various  features  which  go  to  make  up  the 
physiognomy  of  apartheid  and  which  reveal 
the  spiritual  deformity  of  any  society  which 
proclaims  and  practises  It. 

The  articles  follow: 
Apartheid:   Slavery  in  the  Twentieth 
Centtrt 

(By  Ambassador  Abdulrahim  Abby  Parah, 
UN.  Permanent  Representative  erf  Somalia 
and  Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Apartheid) 

It  is  now  17  years  since  the  United  Nations 
established  Its  competence  to  take  action 
against  apartheid  policies  of  the  Government 
of  South  Africa  and  to  bring  to  world  atten- 
tion one  of  the  most  challenging  moral  Issues 
afflicting  the  20th  century.  It  Is  reminiscent 
of  the  persecution  of  Jews  In  Europe  under 
the  Nazi  regime.  If  one  seeks  a  parallel  sit- 
uation. But  perhaps  a  more  apt  comparison 
can  be  made  between  apartheid  and  slavery 
In  the  19th  century. 

After  all,  in  the  case  of  the  abominations 
committed  under  Hitler,  the  full  extent  of 
that  crime  against  humanity  was  not  gen- 
erally known  until  the  liberation  of  Nazi- 
occupied  territories.  It  Is  true  also  that  when 
slavery  was  a  flourishing  Institution,  there 
was  no  world  Organization  which  could  bring 
an  Issue  directly  before  Its  Member  States; 
nor  were  there  mass  communications  media 
which  could  bring  Into  homes  all  over  the 
world  details  of  suffering  endured  on  the 
"middle  passage"  of  the  slave  trade  triangle 
or  In  the  plantation  barracks. 

But  there  are  fundamental  similarities  be- 
'tween  the  campaign  that  eliminated  slavery 
and  the  United  Nations  endeavours  against 
apartheid.  There  was  then,  and  there  Is  now. 
a  group  of  people  committed  to  opposing  a 
system  that  denies  common  humanity  bind- 
ing all  men,  regardless  of  race  or  colour,  and 
which  denies  the  most  elementary  human 
needs  of  one  group  of  people  In  order  to  cater 
to  the  convenience  of  another. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  the  nature 
of  aparf^ptd.  If  we  think  that  slavery  was  an 
evil  of  the  past,  overcome  and  shelved  Into 
history  books,  we  are  wrong.  Apartheid  Is 
slavery  in  twentieth  century  dress  transported 
to  new  surroundings.  And  this  fact  presenU 
us  with  a  great  Irony.  Here  we  are  In  the 
second  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  when 
the  concept  of  human  righU  has  been  artic- 
ulated In  more  detail  and  Is  almost  uni- 
versally accepted.  Yet,  U  the  experience  of 
the  past  17  years  Is  any  Indication,  It  seems 
that  In  spite  of  our  United  Nations  Charter 
and  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights — 
with  all  the  sc^histlcated  media  of  persua- 
sion at  our  command — we  are  not  likely  to  be 
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as  successful  against  apartheid  as  those  nine- 
teenth century  evangelLste  who  led  the  cam- 
paigns against  slave  trade  and  slavery. 

Of  course  they  were  gfreatly  helped  by  the 
fact  that  the  slave  trade  and  the  plantation 
system  had  declined  as  sources  of  wealth 
for  Influential  people  who  had  the  power  to 
end  those  institutions.  Unfortunately  In  the 
case  of  apartheid,  the  opposite  Is  true.  Three 
of  South  Africa's  main  trading  partners — 
who  find  It  Increasingly  profitable  to  continue 
and  augment  their  trading  connexions  with 
South  Africa — sit  on  the  Security  Council 
which  alone  has  the  authority  for  mandatory 
economic  sanctions,  or  for  any  other  force- 
ful measures  which  are  available  under  the 
Charier  to  combat  apartheid. 

There  are  also  other  Member  Sta'^es  of  the 
United  Nations  that,  together  with  tlie  United 
Kingdom,  France  and  the  United  Stales,  not 
only  continued  their  economic  co-operation 
with  the  Government  of  South  Africa,  but  by 
1966  had  Increased  ihe.r  toial  Investments 
in  the  country  from  $4,434  million  to  $5,313 
million.  Reports  indicate  that  In  the  past 
three  years  that  figure  has  been  greatly  ex- 
ceeded. A  recent  study  shows  that  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  and  Japan,  between  them, 
provide  markets  for  approximately  60  per 
cent  of  South  Africa's  exports  and  supply  It 
with  60  per  cent  of  Its  Imports.  At  the  same 
time  the  United  Slates,  the  United  Kingdom 
and-  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  have 
provided  80  per  cent  of  the  increase  in  for- 
eign Investment  In  South  Africa  since  1964. 

The  General  Assembly  resolution  calling 
on  all  States  to  end  economic  cooperation  of 
any  kind  with  South  Africa  does  not  have 
the  mandatory  force  of  a  Security  Council 
resolution,  but  the  resolution  adopted  In 
1964  calling  for  an  arms  embargo  is  a  Secu- 
rity Council  resolution  and  Is  mandatory. 
Yet,  despite  the  embargo,  the  South  African 
newspaper  the  Cape  Times  of  25  April  1969 
reported  that  "South  Africa  Is  beating  the 
arms  ban.  This  is  one  of  the  most  hearten- 
ing things  to  emerge  from  Mr.  P.  W.  Botha's 
White  Paper  on  Defence.  What  we  are  not 
building  ourselves,  we  are  successfully  buy- 
ing from  countries  vrith  a  more  realistic  at- 
titude than  Britain". 

The  report  went  on  to  show  how  the  close 
economic  co-operation  of  certain  Powers  has 
enabled  South  Africa  to  move  towards  Inde- 
pendent production  of  conventional  arma- 
ments. In  the  meanwhile  this  co-operation 
has  ensured  a  steady  supply  of  conventional 
and  more  sophisticated  weapxjns;  for  exam- 
ple, helicopters  and  supersonic  jet  fighters, 
submarines,  and  financial  support  for  a 
ground-to-air  missile  Installation  have  been 
procured  from  Prance. 

PBOirr  OUTWEIGHS  PRINCIPLE 

To  these  States,  and  particularly  to  those 
whose  national  economies  would  not  be  dis- 
rupted by  a  cessation  of  trade  with  South 
Africa,  profit  Is  more  important  than  princi- 
ple. By  their  trade,  their  Investment  and 
their  supply  of  arms,  they  are  contributing 
directly  to  the  subjugation  of  the  African 
majority  In  South  Africa,  to  the  extension  of 
apartheid  beyond  the  borders  of  South  Africa 
to  Namibia  and  Southern  Rhodesia,  and  to 
the  suppression  of  the  movement  for  self- 
determination  In  the  territories  controlled 
by  Portugal. 

It  was  probably  true  In  the  nineteenth 
century — and  It  certainly  seems  to  be  true 
now — that  moral  considerations  alone  will 
not  i>ersuade  Governments  to  take  actions 
which  would  entail  financial  sacrifices.  In 
the  case  of  apartheid,  the  moral  considera- 
tions are  clear.  We  cannot  claim  Ignorance 
today  of  what  apartheid  really  means.  It  has 
been  condemned  by  all  United  Nations  Mem- 
ber States — ^wlth  the  obvious  exceptions  of 
South  Africa,  and  Portugal,  the  other  bastion 
of  colonialism.  Apartheid,  like  slavery,  denies 
the  humanity  of  those  against  whom  it  Is 
directed. 
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Slavery  involved  the  uprooting  of  people 
against  their  will;  thereafter,  they  were  used 
and  exchanged  at  the  will  and  convenience 
of  their  masters.  Since  the  Group  Areas  Act 
of  1950  was  passed  in  South  Africa,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Africans  have  been  forcibly 
moved  from  their  homes  to  tribal  areas  with 
which  they  had  little  or  no  contract  In  the 
past,  or  to  other  areas  where  they  have 
been  relocated  against  their  desire  or  Inter- 
est. 

Pass  laws  and  tne  system  by  which  Afri- 
cans are  allowed  Into  "white  areas"'  on  suf- 
ferance only  and  are  at  any  time  liable  to 
be  forced  out  of  the  area,  afflict  their  lives 
with  a  permanent  element  of  Insecurity. 

Under  slavery,  family  life  was  destroyed. 
Similarly,  under  apartheid,  the  family  life 
of  millions  of  Africans  Is  being  destroyed  by 
the  regulations  controlling  African  residence 
In  white  areas.  An  African  has  the  right  to 
live  with  his  wife  and  family  only  In  the 
particular  areas  reserved  for  his  tribe.  If  his 
work  takes  him  elsewhere,  his  wife  may  not 
join  him.  Even  If  he  wsis  born  In  a  town, 
has  lived  there  continuously  for  14  years, 
and  has  worked  continuously  with  one  em- 
ployer for  nine  years,  neither  his  wife,  his 
unmarried  daughters  or  his  son  aged  18  Is 
entitled,  as  of  right,  to  live  with  him  for 
more  than  72  hours.  These  are  only  a  few 
of  the  restrictions  that  have  been  imposed 
on  African  family  life. 

Basically,  the  African  has  two  choices 
under  apa'-theid:  either  to  llv~  on  the  fringe 
of  a  white  urban  or  Industrial  area  where  his 
existence  has  no  validity  except  In  so  far  as 
It  provides  a  service  for  white  men  and 
where  the  most  ordinary  arrangements  of  his 
dally  life  and  his  most  fundamental  aspira- 
tions as  a  human  being  are  all  restricted 
and  hemmed  In  by  the  laws  which  subjugate 
him  and  provide  for  the  white  man's  com- 
fort. A  complex  of  laws  dictate  to  him  where 
he  can  live,  where  he  can  work,  what  edu- 
cation and  what  skills  he  can  acquire,  what 
friendships  he  can  make,  how  he  can  wor- 
ship God.  and  most  inhuman  of  all.  what 
family  life  he  can  have.  TTie  consequence 
Is  a  restricted  standard  of  living  which  gives 
rise  to  such  statistics  as  a  25  per  cent  higher 
death-rate  among  black  than  among  white 
children.  The  other  choice  Is  to  live  In  a 
reserve  or  In  a  Bantustan  which  is  poor  In 
natural  resources  and  where,  on  only  13  per 
cent  of  the  total  area  of  South  Africa,  It  Is 
planned  to  relocate  those  of  the  14  million 
Africans  who  are  not  engaged  In  the  white 
man's  service.  It  Is  estimated  that  these 
areas  could  only  support  30  per  cent  of  the 
African  population. 

The  slave  In  the  nineteenth  century  could 
not  hope  to  change  his  situation  by  political, 
legal  or  any  other  peaceful  means.  When- 
ever he  could  outwit  the  system  and  plan 
rebellion  he  did  so.  This  resulted  In  degrad- 
ing punishment.  Increasingly  restrictive  laws 
and  sporadic  outbreaks  of  savage  violence 
which  reflected  the  unendurable  frustrations 
of  the  slave's  existence. 

In  South  Africa  today  there  Is  no  redres.s 
possible  for  the  black  man's  situation  as  he 
has  been  deprived  of  political  rights  and  his 
legal  rights  have  been  reduced  to  a  sham. 
Numerous  provisions  Introduced  by  the 
South  African  Government  authorize  arbi- 
trary arrest  and  arbitrary  detention  with  no 
means  of  recourse  to  the  courts.  Preedom  of 
association  Is  severely  restricted  by  law.  The 
recent  trial  of  South  African  journalists  who 
criticized  the  prison  system  gave  substance 
to  the  growing  body  of  evidence  that  Afri- 
cans in  prison  are  subjected  to  cruel  and 
Inhuman  punishment. 

It  Is  not  only  the  lesson  of  history,  but  also 
of  our  own  times,  that  failure  to  bring  about 
social  change  In  a  society  which  Is  suffering 
from  the  cumulative  effect  of  long  standing 
Injustices,  results  In  revolution  and  violence. 
There  are  those  who  argue  that  social 
change  will  be  brought  about  In  South 
Africa  through  the  present  expansion  of  the 
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counirys  economy  They  poini  to  '»»■""»">• 
instants  when  leader,  of  ^^''^^'^J'' ^''"l 
Africa  have  called  for  an  upicradinR  of  the 
level  of  technical  training  for  African.-,  wh.ch 
IS  presently   restricted  by   law 

This  argument  ignores  the  t»rr  that  tin 
South  African  Government  ha.-<  le^rly  niaUe 
tne  choice  between  logical  procedures  whKh 
will  support  the  country  >^  t.v.t  m-nitig  econ- 
om.  on  the  one  h„nd  .nd  Us  u1eolo,jlcaI 
po3,tion  on  the  subjugation  of  the  black 
Lople  on  the  other  The  continued  deve.- 
^ment  of  <ipartn.-,cl  p-lu  .e.  is  ^^Ideuce  ol 
which  alternative  has  been  ch^«en  Unlor- 
Tunately  u  U  an  aUerna-Ue  -«^;-.'\*''^  ;;;; 
inevitably  u   oUWs!  ed  ..lu.  r«.-i.u  .....n.igr.. 

*"To<irf'..  .<  n.i-s  been  »pphed  ii.  e<|ualU 
virulent  turni  to  the  llleg.asy  held  tcrrltorv 
o  Namibia,  lor  which  the  United  Nation, 
ha*  assumed  legal  responsibility  Its  appU- 
eat.on  in  Rhode.la  by  the  illegal  Sm  tl, 
regime  1.  being  supported  bv  South  Africa 
to  the  extent  that  South  African  police  and 
military  units  are  helping  the  Smith  regime 
to  m^ln'.ln  lt»  position  South  AUlcii  sup- 
port of  the  Portuguese  authorities  m  the  r 
attempt  U>  suppre.,.  the  desire  of  the  Afr.- 
can  people  of  Ang-U  and  M.^z-.mblque  for 
sell-determ!n»;lon  completes  the  picture 
of  racum   allied  to  c^.U-maUsm   m   s.juthern 

■*  Thus     all    the    ingredients    for    h    violent 
explosion  exist  m  that  large  area    The  blai.K 
maj-rltles    in    South    Africa     Rhodesia    and 
N:imlbla    faced   with   the   alternative   ol    re- 
m.ming   permanentlv   ensluved   in   their  own 
countries   or  oppo.-ing   the   .iiuaiioii    by   re- 
sort'ng  to  force  have  made  their  choice  huU 
l-ave  set   in  mutu  n   resistance  canipaigns 
"  The  people  of  thesf  territories  w-.uld  pre- 
'er    t.    achieve    their    liberatiou    by    peaceful 
rather  than   by   violent   means    This  u.   very 
murh  the  view  of  the  African   nations    but 
as    the    Orgiini/ailon    ol    African    Unity    re- 
cently stated   in   Its  Manifesto  on  Southern 
Africa        While   peaceful   progress   is   blocked 
bv    actions   of    those    lu    p-  *"    lu    the   states 
of   southern    Africa,   we   have   no  choice   but 
to  give  to  the  p*ople.s  of  these  •errltorles  all 
the  suDport  of    which  we  are  capable  in  their 
s-ruggle  against   their  oppressors 

The  international  community  has  for- 
mulated a  third  alternative  which  Is  also 
described  bv  the  Manifesto  when  it  says  that 
South  Africa  should  be  ostracized  by  the 
world  community  until  it  accepts  the  impli- 
citious  of  man  «  common  humanity  It 
should  be  Isolated  from  world  trade  pat- 
terns and  left  to  be  self-sufficient  If  It  can 
The  South  African  Government  cannot  be 
allowed  both  to  reject  the  very  concept  of 
mankind's  unity  and  to  beiieflt  bv  the 
strength  given  throu-'h  friendly  interna- 
tional relations  " 

Speaking  of  slavery  Thomas  Jefferson 
said  The  hour  of  emancipation  must  come 
but  whether  it  will  be  brought  on  by  the 
generous  energies  of  our  own  minds  or  bv 
the  bloody  scenes  of  St  Domingo  Is  a  leaf 
of  our  hlstorr  not   vet  turned  over  " 

It  18  this  same  challenge  which  aparrh'vd 
poses  for  us  today 


The  Lawless  Laws  of  Soviii  ArsiCA 
LUe  other  modern  States,  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  Is  a  country  governed  by  laws 
And  the  laws  by  which  a  country  chooses  to 
Uve  are  normally  matters  with  which  the 
United  Nations  not  only  does  not  concern 
itself,  but  which  in  fact  it  la  expressly  for- 
bidden from  interfering  with  by  Its  own 
Charter 

Howwer.  a  feature  that  gives  to  the  laws 
of  Souta  Africa  the  character  and  dimension 
which  have  caused  concern  throughout  the 
world  aa^  which  have  made  them  the  sub- 
ject of  fcJjqial  denunciation  by  the  world 
Organ Ur.tlon  caJi  b«  simply  stated  while 
these  laws  apply  to  all  the  people  of  South 
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Africa-white  and  non-white  alike  they  are 
laws  of  the  white  man  alone,  enacted  by  the 
white  man  alone  for  the  benefit  of  the  white 
man  alone  Neither  In  the  formulation  nor  In 
the  execution  of  the.se  laws'  do  the  Afri- 
cans who  form  70  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion, nor  the  Asians  mid  the  Coloured  have 
anv  voice  or  Influence 

It  IS  this  character,  uccoraiiig  to  tlie 
United  Nations  which  makes  many  ol  the 
•laws-  of  South  Africa  m  elTect  and  In 
realltv.  Instrument.-,  ol  Inequuv  and  oppres- 
sion 

The  following  examples  are  drawn  from  ■> 
studv  prepared  bv  Professor  Leslie  Rubin  o. 
Howard  Universitv  Washington  DC  a 
former  Senat..r  In  South  Africa  representing 
Afrlciiia  for  the  United  Nations  Secretariats 
Unit  on  Apn^thetd  sho-Aing  ho-*  legislation 
descried  bv  the  south  African  Cloveriunent 
as  being  designed  to  promote  separate  de- 
velopment', amounu  in  realltv  to  a  legalized 
contempt  lor  all  human  beings  of  the  non- 
white  races 

The  case-la *»  clte<l  derive  for  the  most 
part  from  the  Bantu  i  Urban  Are.i=  Consoli- 
dation! Act  No  25  ol  1945;  the  Bantu 
(Abolition  ol  Passes  and  Co-ordination  ol 
Document*.  Act  No  67  of  1952.  the  Bantu 
Labour  i  Settlement  oi  Disputes  i  Art  No  ♦» 
of  195:r  the  Bantu  Bulldln>;  WurHers  Act  No 
27  of  1951  the  Workmen'.  Compensation  Act 
No  U)  of  1941.  the  Bantu  Education  Act  No 
47  ol  1953.  the  Extension  of  Universitv  Edu- 
cation Act  No  45  of  1959  and  PrcH-lamutlon 
No  j:i.<  of  I  November  1957  issued  under  the 
Or>  up  Areas  Act  No   77  of  1957 

HOMF     rAMPLY    AND  RESIDINCF. 

Ai.  Atrioti  who  w.iii  born  In  a  town  and 
lived  there  continuously  for  50  years,  but 
then  left  to  reside  elsewhere  for  any  perl.xl 
even  two  weeks,  is  not  entiUed  xs  of  right, 
to  return  to  the  town  where  he  was  born  and 
to  remain  there  for  more  th.m  72  hours 

An  African  who  has  lived  continuously  In 
a  town  for  20  years  and  Is  still  living  there, 
hrto  no  right  to  remain  there  for  more  than 
72  hours,  once  he  has  accepted  n  Job  outside 
that  town 

An  African  wlu.  has.  since  birth,  resided 
continuously  In  a  town  Is  not  entitled  as  of 
right  to  have  living  with  him  in  that  town 
for  more  than  72  hours  a  married  daughter 
a  son  who  ha--,  reached  the  u^e  of  IH  a  niece 
a  nephew  or  a  grandchild 

If  an  African  was  born  In  a  ^>wll.  has  lived 
there  continuously  for  14  years  and  has. 
during  that  period,  worked  continuously  for 
the  same  employer  for  nine  years.  hU  wife 
commits  a  criminal  otTense  by  living  with 
him  for  more  than  72  hours  If  she  had  not 
received  a  f>ermlt  to  do  so 

Any  policeman  Is  entitled  without  war- 
rant to  enter  and  search  at  anv  reasonable 
time  of  the  day  or  night'  premises  on  which 
he  has  reason  to  suspect  that  an  African  bov 
18  years  of  age  Is  committing  the  criminal 
olTence  of  residing  with  his  father  without 
having  been  Issued  with  the  necessary  per- 
mit to  do  ^.1 

MOVEMSNT 

A  proclamation  In  the  Crovernmeiu  Gazette 
m.w  At  any  time,  prohibit  any  African  from 
beiiig  m  any  town  during  such  hours  of  the 
night  ;is  are  specified,  unless  he  is  in  posses- 
sion of  a  wTltlen  permit  signed  by  his  em- 
ployer or  bv  an  authorUed  omcla!  The  per- 
mit must  lie  produced  on  demand  made  by 
any  policeman 

Unless  he  ha.s  been  issued  with  a  Certifi- 
cate of  E.xeniptlon.  an  African  who  Is  a  Uni- 
versity graduate,  must  have  his  fingerprints 
taken  and  may  not.  instead,  furnish  his  sig- 
nature to  the  appropriate  otflrial.  when  he 
applies  for  a  Reference  Book. 

A  visiting  American  Negro  walking  In  a 
street  In  a  city  In  St)uth  Africa  may  be 
stopped  by  a  policeman  who  believe*  tJiat 
•he  m  appearance  obviously  U  a  member  of 
an   aboriginal   race  or   tribe  of   Africa".  Re- 
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fiui'ed  to  pr.Kluce  his  Reference  Book,  he  will 
be  preeumed  to  be  an  African  and  therefore 
liable  to  arrest  for  failure  to  produce  it, 
unless  he  proves  that  "he  is  not  In  fact  and 
is  not  generally  accepted  as"  a  member  of  an 
.iixTit'lnal  race  or  tribe  of  Africa 


WORK 

A  iabtuir  OfKcer  may.  at  any  lUne,  cancel 
the  employment  of  an  African  who  works  In 
a  town,  no  matter  how  long  he  has  been  em- 
ployed, even  th<rugh  his  employer  opposes 
the  cancellation  An  African  whose  employ- 
ment has  been  cancelled,  may  be  removed 
from  the  town  where  he  worked,  and  prohib- 
ited irom  returning  t*)  that  town  for  such  .i 
pen  <d   ius  the   Udxiir  Officer  specifics 

It  Is  unlawful  lor  an  African  worker  lo 
tjke  part  In  n  strike  for  any  reason  what- 
;->oe\er 

An  Alrlc.n  factory  worker  who  callo  on 
other  worker.,  to  strike  for  an  Increase  In  pay 
commits  a  criminal  oHense 

An  Alric.in  who.  as  a  personal  favour  and 
without  receiving  payment,  repairs  a  defec- 
tive electrical  htung  in  the  living  quarters  of 
a  friend  who  resides  on  his  employer's  prem- 
ises in  .'  town,  Is  guilty  of  a  criminal  offense 
An  .Airlcaii  Is  prohibited  from  doing  skilled 
work  in  the  building  Industry  in  any  town  In 
white  South  Africa,  but  a  white  man  may  be 
employed  in  skilled  work  In  a  Bantu  village 
as  a  supervisor  of  Africans  who  are  working 
on  ;-.  building 

An  African  factory  worker  who  Is  absent 
from  work  tor  24  hours  without  permission, 
m  oddifion  fo  b«';iig  dxamisM-d.  Is  guilty  ol  a 
criminal  offence. 

A  white  workman  who  Is  permanently  lOO 
per  cent  disabled  Is  entitled  to  a  monthly 
pension  based  on  his  earnings;  an  African 
similarly  disabled  Ls  entitled  to  a  lump  sum 
based  oil  his  earnings,  but  not  to  a  vimah'.u 
prn aon 

If  a  white  workman  dies  as  a  result  of  an 
accident  his  dejiendents  are  entitled  to  a 
lump  sum  and  a  monthly  pension  based  on 
hU  e..rnlngb.  the  dependents  of  an  African 
workman  who  dies  as  a  result  of  an  accident 
are  not  entitled  to  a  monthly  pension,  but 
only  to  "such  lump  sum  as  the  Workmen's 
Coniperi.-iation    Commissioner    deems    equl- 

t.ible 

M>1  C\T10N 

No  MlKH.!  for  the  education  of  Alrlcan 
children  may  be  conducted  anywhere  in 
South  Africa  unless  It  Is  registered  by  the 
Government,  and  the  Minister  of  Bantu  Edu- 
cation has  an  unfettered  discretion  to  refuse 
lo  register  it 

Tlie  Minister  of  Bantu  Education  may  at 
any  time  and  without  being  required  to  give 
any  reason  for  doing  so.  withdraw  any  sub- 
sidy previously  granted  by  him  to  a  school 
maintained  by  an  Alrlcan  tribe  or  com- 
munity 

An  African  living  In  a  town  who,  without 
being  paid  for  his  services,  oonducta  In  hU 
own  home,  a  class  In  reading  and  writing 
for  a  few  of  his  African  friends,  is  guUty  of 
a  criminal  offence. 

A  white  man  who  spends  a  few  hours  each 
week  In  his  own  home,  teaching  his  African 
servants    to    read.    U    guilty    of    a    criminal 

offence 

An  African  student  who  attends  even  a 
single  lecture  In  a  course  at  the  University 
of  Cape  Town.  Is  guilty  of  a  criminal  offence. 

M^■RIACe.    ASSEMBLT    AND    ASSOCIATION 

All  Afrlcaii  born  In  a  town,  who  has  lived 
there  continuously  for  60  years.  Is  not  en- 
titled as  of  right  to  have  an  African  friend 
visit  and  remain  with  him  more  than  7i 
hours. 

It  is  unlawful  for  a  white  person  and  a 
non-white  person  to  drink  a  cup  of  tea  to- 
gether m  a  cale  anywhere  in  South  Alrlca 
unless  they  have  obUlned  a  special  permit 
to  do  so. 

U  an  Asian   (or  a  Coloured  person  or  an 
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African)  sits  on  a  beech  In  a  public  park 
(the  bench  being  set  apart  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  white  persons),  by  way  of  protest 
against  the  apartheid  laws,  be  commits  a 
criminal  offence. 

If  there  Is  only  one  waiting-room  In  a  rail- 
way station.  It  is  lawful  lor  the  station- 
master  to  reserve  that  waiting-room  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  white  persons,  and  any  non- 
white  person  wilfully  entering  it  commits  a 
criminal  offence. 

An  unmarried  man  who  "in  appearance 
obvlou.'^ly  is  or  who  by  general  acceptance  and 
repute  Is  a  white  person"  and  who  attempts 
to  have  sexual  Intercourse  with  a  woman  who 
Is  not  "obviously  in  appearance  or  by  gen- 
eral acceptance  or  repute  a  white  person",  is 
guilty  of  a  criminal  offence  punishable  by 
imprisonment  with  compulsory  hard  labour 
for  not  longer  than  seven  years. 

TAXATION 

Every  African,  mule  and  female,  who  has 
reached  the  age  of  18  years  Is  liable  to  pay 
an  annual  tax  (known  as  the  "general  tax") 
of  at  least  (4.90,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
Income  Tax  payable  by  all  South  Africans, 
unless  he  satisfies  th:  authorized  official 
that  he  has  reached  the  age  of  65  years. 

Every  African  who  Is  the  occupier  of  a 
dwelling  in  an  African  township  is  liable  to 
pay  an  annual  tax  (known  as  the  "local 
tax  ")  of  $1.40. 

In  certain  defined  areas,  any  white  police- 
man may,  at  any  time,  stop  an  African  walk- 
ing in  a  city  street,  if  he  believes  him  to  be 
liable  to  pay  these  taxes,  and  ask  him  to  pro- 
duce a  receipt  for  his  general  tax  or  local 
tax,  and  Inspect  such  receipt. 

If  the  African  falls  to  comply  with  such 
demand,  the  policeman  may  arrest  him  and 
have  him  brought  before  a  Bantu  Affairs 
Ck>mmlssloner  who  may  then  order  bis  deten- 
tion until  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
payment  of  such  tax  as  may  be  due. 

OWNEBSHIP   or   LAND 

No  African  is  entitled  as  of  right  to  acquire 
freehold  title  to  land  anywhere  In  South 
Africa,  nor  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  present 
Government  ever  to  grant  such  right  to  the 
African,  even  In  his  own  Bantu  areas. 

XELIGION 

The  Minister  of  Bantu  Administration  and 
Development  may,  provided  that  the  urban 
local  authority  concurs,  by  notice  in  the  Ga- 
zette, prohibit  the  attendance  of  Africans  at 
a  Church  service  In  a  town. 

No  church  may  be  established  for  Africans 
In  any  town  without  the  prior  approval  of 
-the  Minister  of  Bantu  Adlmlnlstratlon  and 
Development. 

OPINION    AND    EXPRESSION 

A  white  man  who  tells  a  group  of  Africans 
that  the  apartheid  laws  are  unjust  and 
should  be  disobeyed.  Is  guilty  of  a  criminal 
offence. 

The  South  African  Publications  Control 
Board  consists  of  nine  persons  (all  of  them 
white)  appointed  and  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  function  of  the  Board  Is  inter  alia 
to  prevent  the  showing  of  any  film  which 
depicts  white  and  non-white  children  shar- 
ing the  same  classroom;  or  white  and  non- 
white  adults  dancing  with  one  another;  or 
white  and  non-white  men  and  women  em- 
bracing and  kissing  one  another. 

Another  function  of  the  South  African 
Publications  Control  Board  is  to  prevent  the 
showing  of  any  educational  documentary  film 
which  expresses  approval  of  racial  Integra- 
tion or  disapproval  of  discrimination  based 
on  race  or  colour. 

It  is  a  criminal  offence  for  a  newspaper 
to  publish  an  article  which  Is  held  by  the 
Court  to  have  harmed  relations  between 
whites  and  Africans  because  It  used  strong 
language  to  assert  that  apartheid  Is  unjust 
to  the  African  people. 

A    photographer    who — without    the    au- 
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tborlty  of  the  Commissioner  of  Prisons — 
photographs  any  prison  or  any  group  of 
prisoners,  is  guilty  of  a  criminal  offence. 

An  African  who  writes  "Down  with  Apart- 
heid" on  the  wall  of  the  house  of  any  other 
person,  Is  guilty  of  a  criminal  offence. 

In  certain  specified  areas  throughout 
South  Africa,  any  person  who,  without  the 
written  approval  of  a  Government  official, 
addresses  any  meeting  at  which  more  than 
10  Africans  are  present,  is  guilty  of  a  crimi- 
nal offence. 

UEAVING  AND  RETURNING 

An  African  may  not  leave  South  Africa 
to  take  up  a  scholarship  at  an  American 
university  unless  he  is  in  possession  of  the 
permit  required  by  law.  The  Secretary  for 
the  Interior  may  refuse  to  issue  the  permit 
unless  the  applicant  undertakes  to  leave 
South  Africa  permanently. 

RVU:  OF  LAW 

An  African  who  has  been  required  by  an 
order  of  Court  to  leave  a  certain  area  must 
do  so,  and  no  Court  of  law  may  grant  an 
injunction  preventing  such  removal,  nor 
may  appeal  or  review  proceedings,  stay  or 
suspend  such  removal,  even  when  it  has 
been  established  beyond  all  doubt  that  the 
order  of  Court  was  intended  for  some  other 
person  and  was  served  upon  him  in  error. 

If  an  African  ordered  to  leave  an  area,  re- 
fuses to  do  so,  the  State  President  has  an 
unfettered  discretion  to  order  that,  without 
trial  in  a  Court  of  law  or  further  Investiga- 
tion of  any  kind,  he  be  summarily  arrested, 
detained,  and  removed  from  that  area. 

Any  person  who  breaks  the  window  of  a 
building  In  the  course  of  a  demonstration 
calling  for  the  grant  of  Increased  rights  to 
the  African  people.  Is  guilty  of  the  offence 
of  sabotage,  unless  he  proves  that  his  act 
was  not  calculated  or  intended  to  encour- 
age feelings  of  hostility  between  white  per- 
sons and  Africans.  The  offence  is  punishable 
by  a  sentence  of  death. 

No  African  may  serve  as  a  member  of  any 
Jury  empanelled  for  any  criminal  trial,  even 
where  the  accused  is  an  African. 

Any  police  officer  of  or  above  the  rank 
of  Lt.  Colonel  who  has  reason  to  believe  that 
a  person  Is  withholding  from  the  police  in- 
formation relating  to  "terrorists"  may  ar- 
rest and  detain  such  person  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

No  person  other  than  the  Minister  of 
Justice  or  an  official  may  have  access  to  such 
detained  person,  nor  is  any  person  {not  even 
members  of  his  immediate  family)  entitled 
to  any  information  as  to  what  has  happened 
to  him  or  where  he  is. 

No  court  of  law  may  order  the  release  of 
such  detainee  or  pronounce  upon  the  validi- 
ty of  any  action  which  has  been  taken 
against  him. 

An  African  Il'vlng  in  a  Bantu  area  may 
not,  without  special  permission  to  do  so, 
carry  a  knife  whose  blade  is  more  than  314 
Inches  long,  while  outside  the  allotment  of 
which  he  resides. 


BAN  HANDGUNS 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txiesday.  January  20.  1970 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  assassina- 
tions of  great  Americans,  robberies  of 
retail  stores,  and  assaults  in  streets  have 
not  eliminated  the  "frontier  mentality" 
from  the  U.S.  citizenry.  Apparently,  too 
many  Americans  harbor  the  outmoded 
belief  that  everyone  is  solely  responsible 
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for  his  own  protection.  That  premise 
may  be  true  in  a  society  without  law.  But 
in  a  nation  governed  by  laws,  which  are 
enforced  by  constitutional  authorities, 
the  citizen's  responsibility  should  be 
shared  with  the  authorities.  And  what 
is  the  proper  division  of  responsibility? 
The  citizen  bears  the  responsibility  of 
living  vigilantly  and  lawfully  and  of  co- 
operating fully  with  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers. The  latter,  in  turn,  serve  with  the 
charge  of  protecting  society — with  guns, 
if  necessary.  Handguns  owned  by  private 
citizens  "are  the  inevitable  companions 
of  crime,  violence,  and  death."  In  the 
hands  of  law  enforcement  oflBcers,  how- 
ever, weatxins  can  be  the  instruments  of 
protection,  enforcement,  and  tran- 
q  -illity. 

It  is  my  earnest  conviction  that  Con- 
gress must  ban  handguns  from  private 
citizens  before  handguns  banish  us  from 
our  own  society.  In  this  line,  I  commend 
to  my  colleagues  the  eminently  sensible 
editorial,  "Ban  Handguns,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  December  18,  1969,  issue  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Ban  Handguns 
The  time  ■will  come  when  a  civilized  nation 
like  America  will  find  it  incomprehensible 
that  It  ever  let  private  citizens  own  tackle 
specifically  designed  to  cause  death.  To  Mil- 
ton Eisenhower,  chairman  of  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Prevention 
of  'Violence,  that  time  has  already  come.  It 
has  also  come  with  us.  'We  thus  fully  and  en- 
thusiastically endorse  Mr.  Elsenhower's  de- 
mand that  pistols  be  taken  from  everyone  in 
the  nation  other  than  those  "who  need 
them." 

The  former  president's  brother,  and  in  his 
own  right  one  of  America's  most  thoughtful 
and  distinguished  citizens,  calls  for  a  system 
of  restrictive  licensing.  The  result  would  be 
that  pistols,  the  main  standby  of  today's 
criminal,  would  be  fully  and  forever  stripped 
out  of  the  hands  of  private  citizens. 

We  have  not  in  the  past,  and  we  cannot 
today  see  a  single  valid  argument  against 
such  a  step.  No  one,  but  no  one,  other  than 
the  lawfully  designated  guardians  of  pubhc 
order  need  handguns.  In  the  bands  of  such 
wardens  pistols  are,  at  the  present  state  of 
affairs  in  the  United  States,  a  necessary  and 
valuable  Instrument  of  public  protection.  In 
the  hands  of  private  citizens  they  are  the  in- 
evitable companions  of  crime,  violence,  and 
death. 

Mr.  Elsenhower  exempted  both  rlfies  and 
shotguns  from  his  plea.  He  did  so  almost 
certainly  out  of  deference  to  farmers'  needs 
and  hunters'  desires.  Tills,  at  the  present 
time,  is  a  valid  exemption.  But  if,  once  a  ban 
on  handguns  took  place,  criminals  turned 
to  the  use  of  longguns,  then  public  welfare 
might  necessitate  a  like  action  against  them 
But  we  call  for  one  step  at  a  time. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  there  sboulU 
be  stricter  action  against  the  unlawful  pos- 
session of  sawed -off  shotguns,  hand  grenades, 
and  machine  guns.  The  arsenals  collected  by 
the  Black  Panthers — regardless  of  the  rlght- 
ness  or  wrongness  of  police  methods  taken 
against  this  group — are  totally  Impermissible 
and  should  be  seized  and  their  possessors 
punished. 

America  is  a  gun-ridden,  gun-terrified, 
gun-oriented,  gun-wounded,  and  gun- 
slaughtered  society.  This  is  a  disgrace  which 
stinks  to  high  heaven.  It  Is  something  which 
every  homeland-loving  American  should  be 
bitterly  ashamed  of.  It  Is  something  which 
any  public  official  worthy  of  holding  office 
should  seek  to  mend.  It  is  a  moral  Imperative. 
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WILBim    D    SPARKS.    HEAD   OF 
BARBERSHOP  HARMONY 


In 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 


or    VtKCINlA 

I.N  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESFNT.\TIVE.S 

Tuesday  January  20.  1970 
Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  Mr 
Si»eaker.  the  10th  District  of  Vr.Klnla. 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 
will  be  the  world  caplul  of  barber-shop 
harmony  sintfing  during  1970  .ind  the 
.^verei«n  ruler  will  be  Wilbur  D  Sparks, 
6724  26th  Street  North  Arlitii;lon 

After  the  pa.st  2  year.s  as  international 
\ice  president.  Sparlc;  as.sumed  the  office 
of  international  president  on  JanuaiT  I 
of  the  32.000-meniber  Society  for  the 
P:esei-\ation  and  Encouragement  of 
Barbershop  Quartet  Singing  In  America, 
Inc 

He  IS  the  first  personality  on  Caplto! 
Hill  ever  to  receive  this  distinction    Mr 
Snarks  was  nam.ed  assistant  counsel  of 
the  Senate   Antitrast   Subcommittee    in 
1956.  and  ha.-  co!itinut?d  until  today  a-  a 
.-peciah.^t    in    Fede-al    anlitru.-.t    leai.sla- 
tlon    He  originally  came  to  Capitol  Hill 
in  1941  when  he  joined  the  -taff  of  US 
Senator  Harry  S    Truman,  who.se  Spe- 
cial Senate  Committee  Investiaatlne  the 
National  Defense  Program  was  making 
World  War  n  headlines,  serving  to  1946 
During   10  years  in  private  law  prac- 
tice in  Wasiilngton.  the  year  1954  has  a 
soecial  significance  for  my  constituent  a.s 
well  as  the  society  he  now  leads,  for  he 
loined   the   Alexandria   chapter   on    that 
date,  and  almost  immediately  loined  his 
first  quartet   the  Profe<«or-  of  Harmony 
Sparks    Oz  Newgard.  and  Don  Braisted 
formed  the  Haimoni-Chords  with  Burt 
Young  as  lead  in  1958   and  were  enioyed 
by  scores  of  audiences  witli  seven  leads 
altogether  until  1967 

Wilbur  helped  make  the  Alexandria 
Harmonizers  tick  as  vice  president  pres- 
ident, bulletin  editor,  newsletter  publish- 
er, assistant  chorus  director,  bantone 
section  leader,  coach  of  quartets,  as  well 
as  a  myriad  of  other  tasks 

In  1959  he  was  certified  a^  a  society 
ludge  in  voice  expression  Mid-Atlantic 
district,  the  society's  lareest.  with  5.000 
barbershoppers  and  95  chapters,  put  Wil- 
bur to  work  In  1958  as  historian  and 
archivist,  and  later  elected  him  succes- 
sively district  secretary,  vice  president, 
executive  vice  president,  and  president 
for  2  years  He  started  international  serv- 
ice with  the  society's  750  chapters  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  as  vice  presi- 
dent and  later  president  of  PROBE,  com- 
posed of  public  relations  officers  and 
bulletin  editors  He  was  also  editor  of 
Probemotor.  and  took  on  various  com- 
mittee tasks 

Born  In  Savannah.  Mo  .  in  1918.  'Wil- 
bur was  educated  In  Savannah  public 
schools,  and  became  a  champion  trumpet 
player  At  the  University  of  Missouri  at 
Columbia,  he  not  only  earned  A  B  and 
LL  B  degrees  but  also  sang  m  college 
and  fraternity  glee  clubs  and  quartets. 
and  played  In  marching,  concert,  and 
dance  bands  Married  to  Elizabeth  Hart- 
ley, also  of  Savannah.  In  1942.  they  have 
two  daughters,  one  In  college  and  the 


other  married  and  living  in  Louisville, 
Ky  Wilbur  and  his  family  are  members 
of  the  Columbia  Baptist  Church,  Falls 
Church,  where  he  is  a  deacon,  has  served 
as  chairman  of  the  music  committee  sev- 
eral times,  and  has  sung  In  the  chancel 
choir  since  1957 

Two  of  Wilbur's  big  responsibilities  in 
1970  will  be  staging  the  annual  interna- 
tional contest  and  convention  m  Atlantic 
City.  June  22-27.  and  helping  build  the 
society's  contributions  for  the  Institute' 
of  Logopedics  in  Wichita  Kans  .  beyond 
the  half-million-dollar  mark  SPEBSQSA 
has  always  had  the  motto  Keep  America 
Singing.'  but  in  1960  added  We  Smg 
That  They  Shall  Si>eak  when  the  siKiety 
choc»e  a  major  charitable  cause 

Barbershoppmg  is  fiourishini4  m  tht- 
Metropolitan  Washington  area,  which 
now  has  ewht  chapters  v,ith  tla-  new 
Bowie.  Md ,  contingent,  others  being 
Alexandria.  Arlington.  Fairfax  Manas- 
sas. Montgomery  Couniv  Prince  CJeorges 
County,  and  the  daddy  of  them  al!  the 
District  of  Columbia 

Washim;ton  public  relations  man  Ed 
Place  who  transferred  from  Louisville. 
Ky  chapter  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
earlv  in  1946.  worked  on  Capitol  Hill  for 
the  Republican  National  CommitU'f  be- 
fore and  durmg  the  80th  Con>;re.s.s.  and 
quartets  were  bombarding  each  other 
with  chords  and  swii)es  in  all  directions 
Ed  staged  a  conte.st  at  the  Statler  Hilton 
Hotel  for  the  Republic  Hou.'^e  quartet,  led 
by  Whip  Les  Arends  of  Illinois  as  tenor, 
and  the  Democratic  Hoiise  quartet  led 
by  it^s  then  Whip  Percy  Priest  of  Tennes- 
see also  a  tenor  Representative  Samuel 
K  McConnell  from  Pennsylvania  was 
the  master  of  ceremonies,  and  the  con- 
test was  a  draw,  but  the  quarteUs  were  on 
a  nationwide  radio  hookup  later 

Ed  s  own  quartet,  the  Diplomats,  scored 
a  big  victory  In  Carnegie  Hall.  New  York 
City,  and  qualified  for  the  international 
quartet  champiorvship  at  Oklahoma  City 
in  1948  While  competing  at  Oklahoma 
City,  the  Diplomats  were  .selected  by  the 
enteruimment  committee  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  to  be  held  In 
Philadelphia  a  few  weeks  later  to  be  the 
first  barbershop  quartet  ever  to  smg  at  a 
national  political  convention  Tenor  of 
the  Diplomats  was  Howard  Cranford,  the 
assistant  supervisor  of  English  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  schools  Place  and 
Crarvford  were  called  one  moming  to 
Vice  President  Richard  Ni.xon's  office  to 
harmonize  with  the  Vice  President  and 
Howard  Mitchell,  conductor  of  the  Na- 
tional Symphony  Orchestra,  to  publicize 
an  attraction  at  Constitution  Hall 

During  December  when  Ed  Place  was 
again  working  on  the  Hill  as  a  press 
assistant,  he  was  asked  by  E  Homer 
McMurray.  who  presides  at  the  House 
suff  members'  prayer  breakfasus  in  the 
Capitol,  to  organize  a  masical  program 
for  Wednesday  morning.  February  4,  and 
get  his  District  of  Columbia  Keys  quartet 
if  possible 

The  Keys  will  be  there,  with  Inter- 
national President  Wilbur  Sparks  and  Ed 
Place,  both  Baptists,  as  baritone  and 
bass,  respecUvely.  Howard  Cranford,  a 
Metliodist,  will  sing  tenor  with  another 
Methodist  as  the  other  tenor.  Millard— 
Mickev— Beall,  soloist  for  the  34th  year 
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with  the  Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Tele- 
phone Co  Glee  Club.  This  foursome  rep- 
resents a  total  of  86  years  of  SPEBSQSA 
quartet  sincing  and  as  much  or  more 
choir  singing.  They  are  confident  of 
getting  all  those  present  singing  and, 
perhaps,  forming  gospel  and  barbershop 
quartets  the  coming  year  all  over  the 
Hill  as  m  1948 


TRIBUTE  TO  WOMEN 

HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN    I  HE  St.NATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  January  21.  1970 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  In  my 
State  of  Arizona  we  are  favored  with  the 
pre.sence  of  a  most  remarkable  and  won- 
derful woman  in  the  person  of  Miss  Bess 
Stinson.  a  member  of  the  Arizona  House 
of  Representatives 

Mi.ss  Stinson.  from  District  8-M  of 
Marizopa  County,  is  serving  her  second 
term,  having  been  elected  from  a  dis- 
trict in  which  the  registration  runs  3  to 
1  in  favor  of  the  opposition  party,  I  think 
this  is  a  tribute  to  her  well  recognized 
sen-e  of  fairness  and  the  outstanding 
contributions  she  has  made  to  her  com- 
munity, her  State,  and  the  Nation  over 
the  years. 

She  has  been  active  in  public  and 
community  relations  for  one  of  the  ma- 
jor banks  in  Arizona:  she  has  been  active 
in  church  and  civic  life;  and  has  served 
her  coimtry  well  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces 

She  Ls  an  active  member  of  the  Cactus 
Wren  Club  of  Republican  Women,  and 
in  addition  has  been  nationally  recog- 
nized as  the  featured  speaker  during  the 
awards  luncheon  of  the  National  Feder- 
ation of  Republican  Women. 

Mr.  President,  Miss  Stinson's  speech 
has  received  wide  acclaim  as  a  tribute  to 
women.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows. 

I  From  the  Republican  Arizona. 

December  19691 

Tributk  to  Women 

■  For  everything  there  Is  a  season,  and  i« 

nine  for  every  matt«r  under  heaven   ...  a 

time  to  plant  and   a  time  to  harvest 

Women  have  waited  the  long,  bleak  cen- 
turies through,  but  there  has  been  little 
harvest  for  them  Theirs  was  the  role  ot 
planting,  cnltlvatlug,  tending  and  enduring 
The  wheels  of  time  turn  slowly,  but  they 
do  turn,  and  today  the  star  of  women  is 
In  the  aJH-endency  even  though  we  still  have 
a  long  wiiy  to  go 

Al  times  In  history  the  strong  winds  ot 
chant;e  alter  the  world's  course.  Such  a  pe- 
riod followed  the  landing  of  the  PUgrlnus 
at  Plymouth  R<x-k  The  winds  then  blew  for 
freedom  and  In  the  next  century  the  first 
povernment  based  upon  the  proposition  that 
governments  derives  their  just  powers  by 
consent  of  the  governed  was  launched. 

Ii  began  with  a  virgin  country,  the  wealth 
luid  extent  of  which  the  founders  were  un- 
aware They  only  knew  that  thelra  was  the 
opportunity  to  choose  the  ewence  of  the 
best  that  the  science  of  government  had  pro- 
diioed  and  give  it  to  a  new  land. 
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And  It  began  with  a  virgin  society  which 
keenly  felt  its  moment  in  destiny. 

Before  the  next  hundred  years  had  passed, 
miracles  had  be«n  wrought,  and  man's  hori- 
zon of  freedom  and  the  new  world  had  dra- 
matically widened.  Slaves  were  freed  and  In 
1869  were  enfranchised. 

Nothing  was  done  about  women.  But  the 
spirit  of  freedom  and  the  winds  of  change 
had  touched  them  too — and  the  wind  came 
from  the  West,  although  the  movement  had 
started  al  Seneca  Palls,  New  York  in  June 
1848  with  the  first  national  convention  for 
women's  suffraije.  Susan  B.  Anthony  and 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  were  Its  prune 
movers.  They  were  determined  to  change  the 
--latutes  which  boimd  women  in  legal,  fi- 
ll.tnclal   and  voiceless  servitude. 

The  road  to  emancipation  wiis  long  and 
heartbreaking.  Its  foremost  heroines  did  not 
live  to  see  its  full  achievement,  but  rejoiced 
in  the  small  victories  and  exciting  anticipa- 
tion of  things  to  come.  Against  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  clergy,  ridicule  by  the  press,  and 
unyielding  political  hostility  the  pioneers 
endured,  sacrificed  and  persevered.  They 
weremagnlflcenti 

And  it  finally  came  lo  p;iss  that  in  the 
Territory  of  Wyoming,  m  the  year  1869,  the 
first  victory  was  won  Women  were  acknowl- 
edged as  separate  Independent  beings.  It  was 
a  victory  guided  by  the  determined  efforts  of 
Mrs  Esther  Morris  of  South  Pass,  Wyoming, 
who  was  shortly  afterward  appointed  Justice 
of  the  peace  of  South  Pass— a  truly  Western 
salute  to  what  the  West  always  admires— 
sheer  grit. 

Hard  on  the  heels  of  Wyoming,  the  Terri- 
tories of  Utah  and  Washington  granted  wom- 
en suffrage.  The  ladles  fought  on — Colorado, 
Idaho  and  California  Joined  the  ranks,  then 
Arizona,  Kansas  and  Oregon  It  was  almost  a 
phenomenon  of  the  West— and  with  good 
reason.  Nowhere  had  women  worked,  strug- 
gled and  borne  misfortune  with  the  tenacity, 
fortitude  and  endurance  that  this  part  of  our 
Nation  demanded  of  Its  women. 

They  could  look  back  on  generations — on 
sod  dug-outs,  on  mere  shells  of  cabins,  on 
Indian  wars — years  of  living  in  apprehension, 
most  of  them  fighting— the  droughts,  the 
locusts,  the  snows,  the  prairie  fires,  the  bllz- 
Kards,  and  all  of  this  under  a  crushing  burden 
of  toll.  Some  broke  under  the  strain.  There 
was  not  very  much  to  eat  and  no  money,  but 
there  was  always  the  Indomitable  spirit,  al- 
ways the  love  that  kept  families  together  and 
made  do.  always  the  dreams  of  a  better  day. 
The  dreams  lived  on  In  the  hearts  of  the  chll- 
«lren  and  eventually  they  carried  them  out. 

The  settlement  of  the  West,  or  any  other 
part  of  thU  country  for  that  matter,  owes 
more  to  the  endless  toll  of  pioneer  women 
than  to  all  other  factors  in  Its  history.  A 
character  In  Edna  Perber's  Cimarron  tells  It 
this  way: 

"Tou  can't  read  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  my  friend  .  .  .  without  learning  of  the 
great  story  of  those  thousands  of  unnamed 
women  .  .  .  women  in  mud  caked  boota  and 
calico  dresses  and  sunbonnets.  crossing  the 
prairie  and  the  desert  and  mountains,  endur- 
ing hardship  and  privation.  Good  wotnen 
with  a  terrible  and  rigid  goodness  that  comes 
of  work  and  self-denial.  Nothing  plctturesque 
or  romantic  about  them.  I  suppose  .  .  .  No, 
their  story's  never  really  been  told,  biit  It's 
there  Just  the  some.  And  \i  it's  ever  told 
straight,  you'll  know  its  the  sunbonnet  and 
not  the  sombrero  that's  settled  this  country." 
That  is  how  It  was,  and  how  America  was 
built.  No  one  stopped  to  count  the  cost — 
they  threw  themselves  blindly  Into  the  Im- 
possible, accomplished  the  unbelievable.  The 
human  race  has  not  known  such  faith  and 
self-confidence  since  history  began.  Amer- 
ica! No  other  land  can  match  this  conquest 
of  the  unknown,  the  untried — and  the  ma- 
jor role  of  its  women. 

The  greatest  of  aU  observers  of  the  Ameri- 
can  scene,  de  Toquevlle,  agreed.  Over  100 
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years  ago  he  said,  "If  I  were  asked  ...  to 
what  the  singular  prosperity  and  growing 
strength  of  the  United  States  ought  mainly 
to  be  attributed,  I  should  have  to  reply 
'To  the  superiority  of  Its  women". " 

This  was  a  great  man's  highest  tribute, 
richly  and  nobly  deserved  by  women  who 
were  more  than  great. 

Today  we  celebrate  the  lOOih  anniversary 
of  that  victory  In  Wyoming  and  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  passage  of  the  19th 
Amendment  by  Congress.  In  the  Interim,  life 
has  greatly  changed  in  America,  but  the  quest 
goes  on.  Equality  now  is  the  goal— not  Just 
the  vote,  tut  equal  rights. 

No  one  knowledgeable  In  the  history  of 
America's  women,  their  irumph  over  adver- 
sity, steadfastness  in  character  and  fidelity 
to  purpose  doubts  the  outcome. 

And  so.  we  pay  tribute  to  American  Wo- 
men, past  and  present.  We  honor  all  that 
they  have  been,  take  pride  in  all  that  they 
have  i>ecome. 

The  slogan  of  those  early,  intrepid  leaders 
has  the  same  meaning,  the  same  validity 
today: 

"Principles,  not  policy;  justice,  not  favor: 
men,  their  rights  and  nothing  more;  wo- 
men, their  rights  and  nothing  less." 

It  is  still  a  time  for  planting  that  the 
harvest  may  be  more  bountiful  for  all  and 
Freedom  more  secure. 

Our  Country  ctiU  needs  the  devotion,  the 
effort,  yes — even  the  sacrifice — of  women  to 
insure  that  "this  Nation  under  God  shall 
not  perish." 

BURDEN    NAMED 

Arizona  Third  District  Congressman  Sam 
Stelger  has  announced  the  appointment  ot 
Dana  Burden  to  serve  as  a  regional  tech- 
nician for  the  1970  census  In  Utah  and  Ari- 
zona. Burden  will  take  a  six  months  leave  of 
absence  from  Stelger's  staff  where  he  has 
been  serving  as  an  Arizona  aide. 

The  36  year  old  WIckenburg  resident  is 
one  of  the  former  owners  of  the  Remuda 
Guest  Ranch.  He  attended  WIckenburg 
High  School,  Phoenix  College  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona. 

Burden  will  resume  his  duties  on  Stelger's 
staff  as  soon  as  the  census  In  the  two  states 
Is  complete. 
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HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or   AI.ABAICA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  21,  1970 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  so  often  today  we  hear  com- 
ment about  the  "establishment"  which 
Is  aUegedly  nmnlng  or  ruining  our  so- 
ciety depending  upon  who  you  are  talk- 
ing to.  Just  what  the  establishment  is, 
what  are  its  aims,  what  ere  its  strengths 
and  weaknesses  are  discussed  in  the  fol- 
lowing speech  delivered  by  the  Honor- 
able J.  V.  Clyne,  chairman.  MacMillan 
Bloedel  Ltd. 

In  his  speech,  Judge  Clyne,  who  was 
a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  British 
Columbia  from  1950  to  1957.  character- 
ized the  "establishment"  as  a  group  in 
the  vanguard  of  change,  attuned  to  all 
the  Ideas  of  a  rapidly  changing  age  yet 
subject  to  more  gratuitous  insults  than 
any  other  group.  I  highlr  recommend 
the  following  text  to  my  colleagues: 
"Thx  Egtabusrmxmt" 
(By  the  Honorable  J.  V.  Clyne) 

I  have  come  here  today  to  say  a  few  kind 
words  about  a  very  much  maligned  group 


of  people — the  members  of  the  Establish- 
ment, many  of  whom  are  probably  In  tills 
room.  They  are  subjected  to  more  gratuitous 
msults  than  any  other  group  I  know,  yet 
they  are  often  loath  to  answer  their  at- 
tackers. Nothing  I  can  say  Is  likely  to  dam 
the  flow  of  abuse  that  is  directed  at  the 
Establishment  because  Establishment-snip- 
ing is  a  very  pwpular  pastime.  However.  I 
think  It  is  about  time  someone  spoke  for  the 
defense  and  that  is  what  I  intend  to  do  wr  h 
the  time  you  have  given  me  today. 

You  need  not  look  very  far  today  u,t 
examples  of  the  antl-Estabu'shment  attitude 
It  is  in  front  of  you  all  the  time,  as  the 
subject  of  television  talks.  In  the  pres.'.  and 
periodicals,  and  on  the  signs  that  are  carried 
through  the  streets  in  such  large  numbers 
now.idays. 

The  fetablishment  I  refer  to  it,  in  th.^  v.m- 
guard  of  change  .  .  .  change  that  is  human 
and  vital  because  ii  Is  based  on  law  rather 
than  nihilism.  I  am  speaking  of  an  Estab- 
lishment attuned  to  all  the  ideas  of  a  rapid- 
ly changing  age,  ready  to  seize  on  the  best 
the  current  ferment  produces  and  to  im- 
plement It.  No  Establishment  worthy  of  the 
name  ever  rejected  an  idea  merely  because 
It  was  radical  and  what  I  am  about  to  say 
to  you  is  based  on  a  philosophy  of  affirma- 
tion, not  of  rejection. 

It  has  become  fashionable  to  attack  the 
Establishment  without  knowing  what  the 
term  means  .  .  .  and  It  Is  dangerous  to  use 
terms  having  a  social  significance  unless  you 
have  an  understanding  of  their  true  mean- 
ing. Confusion  in  thinking  leads  people  to 
attack  the  wrong  targets.  The  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Australia,  for  Instance,  on  becoming 
elected  recently,  said,  "I  am  not  of  or  In  the 
Establishment."  If  a  Prime  Minister  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Establishment,  in  Its  true 
sense,  I  don't  know  who  is,  and  the  fact  thai 
he  made  such  a  statement  Indicates  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  concept  has  been  dis- 
credited and  misunderstood. 

If  instant  reforms  are  not  provided  for  all 
mankind's  chronic  Ills,  it  Is  alleged  to  be  the 
fault  of  the  Establishment  which  Is  seen  as 
standing  four-square  against  progress,  free- 
dom, peace  and  all  things  good.  One  of  the 
conveniences  of  using  the  Establisliment  as 
a  whipping  boy  Is  its  characterization  as  a 
great  lmp>ersonai  "they"  to  whom  all  sins  can 
be  ascribed  without-the  necessity  of  a  bill  of 
particulars.  Arrayed  against  this  wicked 
"they"  is  a  great  collective  "we"  who  are  In- 
variably righteous  and  noble-mmded.  This 
is  according  to  the  p>opular  liturgy. 

In  order  to  see  beyond  this  rather  naive 
view  of  life.  It  might  help  to  stop  and  con- 
sider just  who  the  Establishment  are.  The 
term  Itself  Is  presumed  to  have  come  from 
England  where  the  established  families  tra- 
ditionally placed  their  sons  in  the  service  of 
the  church  or  the  State.  Since  those  families 
formed  a  relatively  close-knit  segment  of  the 
community,  they  came  to  be  referred  to  as 
the  Establishment.  The  levels  of  service  to 
which  young  men  were  admitted  depended 
on  their  performance  at  examinations  at  a 
university — usually  Oxford   or  Cambridge — 
or  the  civil  service  examinations.  A  "first"  in 
university  examinations  was  a  guarantee  of 
a    high    level    appointment.    Therefore,    the 
Establishment  very  early  was  marked  by  its 
devotion  to   Intellectual  excellence   because 
this  identified  a  man  as  a  leader — or  at  least 
one  with  leadership  qualities.  In  addition  to 
excellence,  great  stress  was  also  placed  on 
civil    order,    public    service    and    personal 
honour.  The  British  Establishment  m  its  de- 
velopment owed  a  great  deal  to  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  Greeks  who,  for  the  first  time 
In  history,  thought  of  their  civilization  as 
the  conscious  pursuit  of  an  Ideal.  Any  civili- 
zation thus  motivated  would,  of  course,  col- 
lapse without  a  body,  or  an  Establishment, 
devoted  to  excellence  in  the  law,  philosophy, 
the  arts  and  sciences;   and  the  citizens  of 
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aiic.iul  Gfftfce  eleiated  tUcir  schulurs  and 
tluukt-ri  to  positions  of  authority  in  the 
social  and  pjlitlcal  hlcrarcliy 

lime  ha>  diluted  the  purity  ol  the  Orei-k 
Ideal  but  Its  eiseu'ial  elements  survived 
I:*:y  s  Rciia:..iaiice  man  In  France  3  hoii- 
neie  homme'  or  cultivaied  man.  and  In  '.he 
Br.liih  cuncept  of  a  geuaemin.  Todav  U 
h«L»  a  very  Um.ted  puSUc  appeal  and  :s  some- 
times    referred     to     In     the     vernacular     aa 

'1^*3*15  unf.jrtunatc  nnd  itU-defeaimg  be- 
cause we  lu  the  western  ^^-J"!  -''^<* .  ""'* 
roung  alike  are  s:i!l  nvr.ed  by  Ideals, 
whether  or  not  »e  agree  un  -Ahat  they  «re 
The  young,  in  fact,  belle-.e  themselves  to 
be  more  idealistic  than  the  old.  and  U  Is  a 
fact  that  necessary  reforms  have  frequently 
been  brought  about  by  the  ideal  of  youth 
But  the  one  Irreplaceable  attitude  necessary 
to  hold  those  Ideals  aloft-the  pursuit  of 
excellence-is  being  Ignored  The  negative 
cult*  of  confusion  and  whimsy  are  hoivured 
in  Its  place. 

The     .\merlcan     historian.     Henry     Steele 
Commager.    has   declared    that    It    is    absurd 
to    credit    mere    chance    for    the    ■  outbrealca 
of  Keuiu:.-  which  occurred  Ui  the  Athens  of 
Pericles,  the  Florence  of   MlchaeUngelo.  the 
England    of    Shake.^pe.ire    and    B.^con.    the 
Vienna   of    Mozarl.    or    the    PhiL.delphla    of 
Franltlln     Why    should    the   little   colony    of 
Virginia  have   produced,   lu   one  generation, 
such    statesmen    as    Washington.    Jefferson^ 
Madison.     Monroe      Marshall     and     Whyte'' 
Surely  it  waa  because  they  were  intellectual- 
ly and  morally   equipped   to  respond  to  the 
chaUeujtes  which   confronted  them  at  their 
moment  la  history,  just  as  your  i.strondUtj 
aad  space  scientu.ts  are  equipped  to  respond 
to  the  challenge  our  limes  have  given  them 
Those   dUtin^ulshed    Virginians   are    an   ex- 
ample of  an   E6tabl;:,hmenl   wh.ch   not   only 
accepted  reform,  they  Initiated  It    If  we  are 
U)  otTer  the  world  new  lu.pe  ba-sed  on  west- 
ern Ideals,  from  what  soil  Is  a  modern  flow- 
ering  of   leadership   to   groW   It    is   for   this 
rea-son- a  concern  for  a  leadership  vacuum- 
that  I  have  choi.en   to   use  the  term  Estab- 
lishment   in    a    somewhat    different    context 
than  the  one  m  which   It  Is  popularly  used 
rod.iv  to  refer  to  any  group  which  h.is  suc- 
ceeded in  building  a  power  structure  around 
iiseU    We   lose    the    meaning— and    the   les- 
son-of  the  classic  Establishment  when  we 
deflne  the  term  so  casually 

I  am  not  quite  certain  where  my  remarks 
win  place  me  in  relationship  with  your  Vice- 
President.  Mr  Agnew,  who  by  virtue  of  his 
office  certainly  is  now  a  member  of  the 
fcatablishxnent    No  matter 

The  EstablUhmeut  consists  of  tbose  who 
set  themselves  to  master  their  dl.sclpltnes 
according  to  rigid  standards  of  excelletice 
As  an  Ideal  they  subscribe  to  a  moral  code 
based  on  an  obedience  to  the  unenforceable^ 
and  they  have  a  highly  developed  sen.se  of 
public  serMce.  though  It  may  no  longer  be 
baaed  on  family  traditions  Members  of  the 
Establishment  are  not  necessarily  outstand- 
ing public  flgtires  but  they  are  the  doers  in 
the  community  The  true  Establishment  l.s 
the  instrument  of  all  constructive  change 

The   key   to   the   Establishments   function 
i«  the  rule  of  law  because  excellence  cannot 
thrive  in  a  state  of  civil  disorder    I  do  not 
s.iy  thU  simply  because  the  law  was  my  pro- 
le.sslon  but  because  our  legal  system  Is  un- 
dergoing a  series  of  challenges  by  those  who 
are  unmindful  of  the  dangers  In  the  game 
uiev  play    We  are  the  beneflcUries  of  great 
bod'les  of  law.  from  Moees  and  Hammurabi, 
the  Greeks    the  Romans.  Napoleon  and  the 
English  common  law  Our  objective  based  on 
that   hentmge.    U   to   preserve   the   safety   of 
.he  state  while  protecting  the  liberty  of  the 
indivldiMU.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States, 
your  goal,  according  to  your  own  constitu- 
tion    ha*    been    to    •insure    domestic    iraa- 
qulUlty"   while   securing   for   yourselves   the 
biewUigs   of   liberty    Your    for.nders   s.M;ght 


to  protect  the  new  nation  from  a  trjranny 
of  the  mi.Jorlty  by  providing  for  a  s>.>iem  ol 
checks   and   balances,   such   as   two  senators 
from  e.ich  slate,  regardlc-is  of  population.  It 
IS  one  of  the  p-raduxes  of  our  times  that  so 
much  ol   the  initutivc  seems   now   to  ha.e 
passed  lo  .v  mllii-mt   mlttirliy  which  threat- 
ens with  a  loud  voice  the  lranqullllt>  and  Uie 
Uberty  of  the  majority  which  la  now  referred 
to  by  your  Piesldeni  n.s  a  '  silent  m.ijoriiy 
Speaking  of  the  tonjue  In  his  general  epistle 
St    James  says.  'Tt   Is  a  small  member   but 
it  can  make  huge  claims'    Ctlliilng  the  arts 
of   publlcltv.  the  minority   seeks  to  subvert 
the  very  coiisututional  proce=.ie3  v^hlch  are 
actually     necessary     to     preserve     minority 
rights    Furthermore,  the  ze.a  for  Individual 
rights  sometimes  obscures  the  true  Interests 
of    the    nation.    The    Intent    uf    Uie    law— to 
insure    domestic    tranquiUUv      Is    altered    to 
provide  aid  and  comfort  to  those  who  break 
It— a    trend    which    gives   great   satisfaction 
to  the  crlmin.il  element 

Lawyers  today  must  be  crlnilual  lawyers 
if  they  are  !■>  win  much  public  attention. 
But  thUigs  were  nut  always  this  way.  In 
Ulh  century  Italy,  for  esample.  even  law 
teachers  were  revered  and  one.  UiimeU  B.ir- 
tolus  was  so  highly  thought  of  by  the  Em- 
peror'that  he  was  given  royal  «uthurlty  to 
grant  legltlmacv  to  any  bastard  who  might 
attend  his  law  cKu-^s  I  do  not  mean  to  Im- 
ply that  the  legal  prufesaion  attracts  more 
ba-itards  than  any  other  calling ! 

Challenges  to  the  law   today  take  the  be- 
guillngly  innocent  form  of  a  defense  of  con- 
science    Now,    conscience    Is     an    admirable 
thing  and  men  who  are  ruled  by  their  con- 
sciences  are   universally    re-.pected    This   in- 
nocent word,  however,  has  been  put  to  a  more 
sinister  use  by  our  new  breed  of   revolution. 
We  are  told  that  the  truly  free  man  can  be 
bound    by    no    laws   except    those   which   his 
coiiaclence  tells  him  to  obey    He  need  accept 
no  obligations  except  those  which  depend  on 
individual   consent.   This  Is  a   doctrine   that 
ha.1  widespread  appeal  because  It  sounds  so 
very  moral  vet  It  Is  used  to  give  the  appear- 
ance  of    high    principle    to   lawlessness.   One 
may  sav  he  refuses  to  pay  taxes  because,  deep 
in  his  conscience,  he  disapproves  of  the  way 
they   are  spent    One  may  even  justify  theft 
on  the  grounds  that  he  doesn  t  hold  with  no- 
tions of   private  property    Tliere  la  no    Idea 
more  dangerous  to  the  existence  of  an  orderly 
human   communltv   than   the   doctrine   that 
among  the  duties  that  are  placed  upon  him 
the  citizen  is  free  to  pick   and  choose  tho.^e 
that  he  win  perform 

Two  distinguished  residents  of  Los  Ange- 
les Will  and  Ariel  Durtint.  have  expressed  the 
danger  very  clearly  In  their  book.  The  Les- 
s<-<ns  of  History  "'  _, 

•The  first  condition  of  freedom,  the  uu- 
rants  sav  -Is  lU  limitations;  make  It  absolute 
and  It  die*  In  chaoe  80  the  prime  task  of 
government  is  to  esUblUh  order,  organized 
central  force  Is  the  sf-le  alternative  to  in- 
calculable  and    disruptive    force    In    private 

hands "  .        . 

It  must  al.so  be  understood  that  a-spects  of 
freedom  change  with  changes  In  environ- 
ment You  cannot  give  the  same  noisy  mld- 
nlaht  party  In  a  city  apartment  that  >-ou  can 
in  a  house  In  the  country  The  freedom  of 
one  person  Is  always  conditioned  by  the 
freedom  of  another  This  concept  Is  recog- 
nised at  all  times  by  law  but  Is  not  recog- 
nized by  demonstrators  In  the  universities, 
in  the  streeu  and  elsewhere  who  seek  to  Im- 
poM(  their  opinions  by  violence  upon  the  rest 
of  the  community  In  this  sense,  the  cltUens 
of  the  United  Slates  are  in  danger  of  losing 
their  freedom 

We  appear  to  have  moved  from  one  danger- 
ous fallacy  to  another  -  from  the  fallacy  that 
all  men  are  created  equal  to  the  one  which 
preaches  ttoe  absolute  lmport*nce  of  the  In- 
dividual Thomas  Orlffllh  of  Life  Magazine 
wrote  that  unlveriuil  equality  'Is  a  denial  of 
the    trrith    of    an    inequality    of    merit;    but 


wor  0  U  Is  also  a  repudiation  of  the  value 
of  unequal  etiort  •  He  speculates  as  to  how 
miny  school  chiUiien  fall  to  demand  the 
best  of  themselves  "for  fear  of  the  unpopu- 
Inrlty    th  >t  goes   with   wanting   to  excel. 

The  •■ccond  falLicv.  which  carries  the  cult 
of  imllvlduaaiy  ot  ..n  extreme.  Is  reilccted  in 
Thoreaus  famous  doctr.ne  of  civil  disobedi- 
ence which  Is  being  widely  followed  In  North 
Am-rlc-x  today  by  people  who  probably  li.nve 
never  hc.^rd  of  Us  .uuhor    Here  the  Indlvld- 
unl  dcclde.s  that  certain  laws-and  the  ch-Mce 
M  hi-;  .-Mone     are  lo  be  violated  as  p.vrt  of  the 
process  of  reform   Obviously,  the  whole  body 
of   the   law   Is  attacked  when  any  part  of  it 
is  .•.vstcmatlcal'.v  contravened,   yet  civil  dis- 
obedience is  widely  condoned  U)day  by  a  pub- 
lic  which   has  allowed   Itself   to  become   too 
passive  and  perml.<^slve    When  force  becomes 
a  necessary  alternative   to  violence  there   is 
always   a   large   segment   of   the   community 
ready  to  proclaim  police  brutality 

•It  Is  good.-  according  to  the  Durants. 
••thu  new  ideas  should  be  heard,  for  the  s.»ke 
of  the  few  that  can  be  used;  but  It  Is  also 
good  that  new  Ide.is  should  be  compelled  to 
«u  ihronch  the  mill  of  objection,  opposition, 
and  contumely;  this  Is  the  trial  heat  which 
innovations  must  survive  before  being  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  human  race  " 

What  we  need  today  Is  not  a  continuing 
war  between  the  young  and  the  old.  the  radi- 
cal and  conservative  but.  as  your  President 
h  is  said  -a  lowering  of  our  voices"  We  need 
a  new  synthesis  of  conservatism  and  radical- 
ism, -holding  fast  to  that  which  Is  good 
rooting  out  that  which  is  not  so  good  and 
replacing  It  with  new  Ideas  for  creative  excel- 
lence m  society  Inevltiibly.  the  agent  for 
that  change  will  be  the  Establishment  In  a 
world  of  rapid,  complex  and  technological 
evolution.  North  America  will  not  be  com- 
petlthe  without  a  strong.  Intelligent  and 
innovative  EstablLshment. 


THE    146TH   ANNIVERSARY   OF  THE 
BIRTH  OF  STONEWALL  JACKSON 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST    VIHCrNIA 

IN    1  HE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  January  21.  1970 
Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  today 
marlcs  the  146th  anniversary  of  the  birUi 
of  Gen.  Thomas  Jonathan  "StonewaU 
Jackson,  one  of  America's  most  distin- 
guished  millUry   strategists.   Stonewall 
Jackson  was  born  In  the  western  region 
of  VlrRmia  in  what  Is  now  the  city  ol 
Clarksburg.  W.  Va.  He  Uved  as  a  boy  and 
young  man  in  what  Is  now  Lewis  County 
In  the  MounUin  SUte.  History  has  re- 
corded well  the  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments of  this  Civil  War  general  on  the 
battlefield.  Much  has  been    written  on 
Stonewall  Jackson's  numerous  mUltary 
feats,  particularly  on  his  unique  conduct 
of  the  famous  valley  campaign.  To  this 
day    the  movements  and  the  tactics  of 
Jackson  in  the  valley  campaign  furnish 
teachers  of    military   art  and  strategy 
throughout  the  world  with  the  elemenUs 
of  success  on  the  battlefield.  The  success- 
ful military  maneuvers,  the  leadership, 
and  the  strong  character  of  StonewaJl 
Jackson  were  eloquenUy  recognized  by 
the  great  Victorian  mUiUry  leader.  Field 
Marshal  Viscount  Wolseley.  who  sUt«d: 
The  fame  of  StonewaU  Jackson  Is  no  longer 
the  exclusive  property  of  Virginia  and  the 
South    It  has  become  the  birthright  of  every 
man  privileged  to  call  himself  an  American. 
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January  21,  1970 

Mr.  President,  in  the  civic-conscious 
city  of  Clarksburg,  historic  and  service 
organizations  appropriately  continue  to 
commemorate  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Stonewall  Jackson. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  Clarks- 
burg Exponent  of  Januai-y  18  on  this 
year's  ceremony. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  i)rintpd  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jackson  Was  Born  Hkrf-  146  Years  Ago 
Wednesday.  Jan.  21.  will  mark  the   146th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  General  Thomas 
Jonathan  (StonewaU)  Jackson.  He  was  born 
In  Clarksburg  Jan.  21.  1824. 

S.  J.  Blrshteln.  chairman  of  the  Stone- 
waU Jackson  Historical  Committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  announced  that  two 
local  organizations  are  honoring  the  his- 
toric occasion  with  appropriate  wreaths. 

Tlie  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
will  place  a  wreath  on  the  bronze  plaque 
erected  on  the  birthplace  site  In  the  300 
block  of  West  Main  Street  In  downtown 
Clarksburg.  Mrs.  E.  B.  Dakan.  Jr.  Is  president 
of  the  local  U  DC 

The  Stonewall  Jackson  Civic  Club  will 
remember  the  renowned  general  by  placing  a 
wreath  on  the  equestrian  statue  on  the 
plaza  of  the  Harrison  County  Court  House. 
Mrs.  Pray  O.  Queen.  Jr.  heads  the  civic 
organization. 

The  Clarksburg  Chapter  of  the  U.D.C. 
erected  the  bronze  plaque  In  August,  1911, 
to  commemorate  the  General's  birthplace. 
On  Sunday,  May  10,  1953.  the  famous 
bronze  equestrian  statue  was  dedicated.  This 
was  made  by  the  late  Charles  Keck,  wide- 
ly known  sculptor  of  New  York  City.  His 
widow  attended  the  unveiling  and  Impres- 
sive dedicatory  ceremonies.  The  base  of  the 
statue  was  designed  by  William  Grant,  a 
Clarksburg  architect. 

The  equestrian  statue  Is  a  three-quarter 
life-size  bronze  original  model  casting  for 
the  Stonewall  statue  at  Charlottesville,  Va., 
dedicated  Oct.  19.  1921. 

Stonewall  Jackson  is  enshrined  In  the 
Hall  of  Fame  for  Great  Americans  at  New 
York  University.  A  striking  statue  by  Moses 
Ezeklel  of  Richmond.  Va..  a  graduate  of 
Virginia  Military  Institute  of  Lexington,  Va. 
and  a  personal  friend  ol  General  and  Mrs. 
Robert  E.  Lee.  was  dedicated  at  Charleston, 
W  Va,  on  Sept.  27,  1910.  A  similar  statue 
was  erected  two  years  later  on  the  grounds 
of  VM.I.  and  dedicated  June   19,  1912. 

Following  the  election  of  General  Jack- 
son in  1955  to  the  Hall  of  Fame,  Bryant 
Baker,  the  sculptor,  was  commissioned  to 
prepare  the  bronze  bust,  and  this  is  in  effect 
the  model  from  which  Mr.  Baker  made  the 
bust  later  placed  in  the  Capitol  Building  in 
Charleston.  W.  Va.  and  dedicated  Sept.  13, 
1959. 

At  V.M.I.  Stonewall  Jackson  was  professor 
of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  and 
Instructor  of  ArUUery  Tactics  for  10  years, 
from  1851  to  1861.  Then  he  was  called  upon 
to  enter  that  career  of  distinction  which  In 
two  years  made  the  name  of  StonewaU  Jack- 
son immortal. 

Between  April  29.  1861  and  May  1,  1863, 
StonewaU  Jackson  distinguished  himself  as 
one  of  the  greatest  military  strategists  that 
ever  lived. 

General  Jackson  was  a  master  ot  the  art 
of  war.  He  used  his  two  great  elements.  Ini- 
tiative and  surprise.  In  unsurpassed  appli- 
cations. 

Swift  and  sure  of  attack,  dogged  and  de- 
termined In  defense,  undismayed  by  ad- 
verse odds,  he  was  the  Ideal  battlefield  com- 
mander. 

One  of  the  finest  tributes  to  Stonewall 
Jackson  was  sent  in  a  telegram  by  the  great 
general  of  World  War  n.  Douglas  MacArthur, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

at  the  unveiling  of  the  bronze  bust  of 
"StonewraU"  by  Sculptor  Bryant  Baker  in 
the  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great  Americans  at 
New  York  University,  May  19,  1957. 

In  his  telegram  General  MacArthur  stated : 
'•Perhaps  the  most  prized  message  I  ever 
received  came  from  the  famous  historian, 
Douglas  Southall  Freeman,  who  wrote  me  at 
the  close  of  my  campaigns  in  the  Southeast 
Pacific  area  of  World  War  II.  The  mantle 
of  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson  has 
now  fallen  on  your  shoulders.'  " 

Two  of  Jackson's  favorite  maxims  were 
"You  May  Be  Whatever  You  Resolve  To 
Be"  and  "Never  Take  Counsel  of  Your 
Pears." 

Stonewall  Jackson's  paternal  grandpar- 
ents, his  father  Jonathan  and  Stonewall's 
sister,  Elizabeth,  are  burled  In  the  historic 
cemetery  in  Jackson  Park,  located  on  East 
Pike  Street.  Clarksburg. 

The  General's  mother  is  buried  in  Ansted. 
W.  Va.  His  sister  Laura  lies  at  rest  in 
Buckhannon,  and  his  brother  Warren  is  bur- 
led near  that  city. 

Stonewall's  wife,  Mary  Anna  Morrison,  died 
at  Charlotte,  N.C.,  March  24.  1915. 

Jackson  died  May  10.  1863  at  the  age  of 
39  near  Guinea  Station.  Va.  and  is  buried 
in  Lexington,  Va. 


EDUCATOR  NOMINATED  TO  BE  U.S. 
AMBASSADOR  TO  SWEDEN 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  21.  1970 

Mr.  DUI^KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  leav- 
ing the  post  vacant  for  a  year.  President 
Nixon  has  nominated  a  distinguished 
educator  and  former  All-Amerlcan  foot- 
ball end  at  Cornell  University  as  the 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Sweden. 

He  is  Dr.  Jerome  H.  Holland,  now 
president  of  Hampton  Institute  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

A  Buffalo  family  Is  particularly  proud 
of  the  President's  selection.  Dr.  Hol- 
land's sister,  Mrs.  Lydia  Sims,  and  her 
family  are  residents  of  my  home  city. 

Some  interesting  highlights  in  the 
background  of  Dr.  Holland  are  related 
in  the  story  which  appeared  January  13 
in  the  Buffalo,  N.Y.  Courier-Express,  as 
follows : 

Brother  or  Bvttalo  Woman  Named  Envoy 
TO  Sweden 

The  brother  of  a  Buffalo  woman  was  nom- 
inated by  President  Nixon  Monday  to  be 
ambassador  to  Sweden.  He  is  Dr.  Jerome  H. 
Holland,  president  of  Hampton  Institute  In 
Virginia  for  the  last  10  years. 

Dr.  Holland,  64,  Is  the  brother  of  Mrs. 
Lydia  Sims  of  29  Ada  PI. 

FOOTBAU,    STAR 

"Brud"  Holland,  as  he  Is  known  to  friends, 
worked  bis  way  through  Cornell  University 
stoking  furnaces,  and  was  an  AU -American 
end  on  the  Big  Red  footbaU  teams  of  1938 
and  1939,  the  year  he  received  his  bachelor's 
degree. 

After  earning  a  master's  degree  in  so- 
ciology at  ComeU  In  1941,  he  taught  social 
science  and  coached  footbaU  at  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity, Tennessee  Agricultural  CoUege,  and 
Iowa  State  University. 

He  earned  a  doctorate  In  sociology  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  In  1960. 

"HARD-WORKING    PERSON" 

"I  was  very  deUghted  to  hear  of  the  nomi- 
nation," Mrs.  Sims  told  the  Courier-Express 
Monday  night.  "He  Is  a  very  congenial,  hard- 
working person. 
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"It  demonstrates  what  you  can  accomplish 
If  you  really  want  to,"  she  said  of  her  brother, 
one  of  five  children  of  an  Auburn,  N.Y.,  gar- 
dener and  hanydman. 

•We  all  helped  him  through  Cornell.'  Mrs^ 
Sims  recalled.  The  6-foot  2-lnch  200-pound, 
college  student  later  was  named  to  the  Na- 
tional Football  Hall  of  Fame. 

named    to    CORNELL   BOARD 

After  working  two  years  as  a  social  re- 
search assistant  In  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Holland 
was  named  president  of  Delaware  State  Col- 
lege where  he  spent  seven  years  before  he 
was  named  president  of  Hampton  In  1960. 

In  1965  he  became  the  first  Negro  member 
of  the  Cornell  University  Board  of  Trustees. 

In  his  book.  ••Black  Opportunity."  pub- 
lished last  year.  Dr.  Holland  said.  "Negroes 
are  fiever  going  to  solve  their  greatest  prob- 
lem by  demanding  equal  job  opportunities 
If  they  are  not,  in  fact,  equal  to  whites  in 
their  ability  to  perform  the  Job." 

students  hft  stand 

His  views  made  him  unpopular  with  some 
militant  students  at  Hampton  who  demanded 
his  resignation  as  president  during  student 
demonstrations  last  April. 

There  has  been  no  American  ambassador 
in  Sweden  since  William  H.  Heath  left  Stock- 
holm last  January.  White  House  Press  Sec- 
retary Ronald  Ziegler  said  that  the  President 
beUeves  appointment  of  Holland  "vrtll  end 
some  of  the  tension  existing  between  the  two 
countries." 

Sweden  has  been  openly  critical  of  US 
Involvement  in  Vietnam. 

SUBJECT    TO    CONFIRMATION 

Dr.  Holland  becomes  the  fourth  Negro 
ambassador  named  by  Nixon.  The  nomination 
is  subject  to  Senate  confirmation.  Another 
Negro,  Carl  T.  Rowan,  served  as  ambassador 
to  Finland  under  the  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

Dr.  Holland  last  visited  Buffalo  in  October. 
1968.  to  attend  the  wedding  of  his  niece, 
Mrs.  Charles  Jones  of  Buffalo. 

Dr.  Holland's  brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  W.  J 
Sims,  an  African  Methodist  Episcopal  ZIon 
church  minister,  has  worked  for  29  years  at 
Buffalo  State  Hospital  where  he  Is  a  staff 
attendant.  Mrs.  Sims  works  part-time  at  the 
hospital. 

TWO    OTHER    CHILDREN 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sims  have  two  other  chil- 
dren. Walter  of  Henrietta,  and  James  of 
Buffalo. 

Dr.  Holland  has  two  other  sisters,  both  of 
New  York  City,  and  a  brother  in  Syracuse. 

Dr,  Holland  is  married  and  has  a  son  and 
a  daughter. 


FEDERAL  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT. 
NOVEMBER  1969 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  21,  1970 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
a  release  highlighting  the  Novwnber  1969 
civilian  personnel  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Ex- 
penditures : 

Monthly  Report  on  Federal  Personnel  and 
Pay  for  November  1969 

Executive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment reported  civilian  employment  In  the 
month  of  November  totaling  2,926,139.  This 
was  a  net  decrease  of  14,274  as  compared 
with  employment  reported  In  the  preceding 
month  of  October. 

Civilian  employment  reported  by  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
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bv  months  in  fl&ca:  veHr  1970.  which  beg.in 
July  1.  1969  follows; 


Month 


(inplaynMM 


ii>:«  :969 

•'Utfutt 


3.06:.  319 
3.(JZ8.  i.'l 
:  9iS.  386 

:.94C.  «IJ 

:  9:?6. '.  39 


IXfMSt 


9.?76 


DacftiM 


33.798 
7a  Hi 
17.973 
II.  .'■4 


Total  federal  employment  in  civilian  agen- 
cies for  the  month  of  November  was  1  654  - 
212.  a  decrease  of  953  as  conip.»red  with  the 
October  total  of  1  655  IGT  Total  clvUlrin 
employment  in  the  mlUfary  agencies  In  No- 
vember wa."-  1.271927.  n  decrease  of  13.319 
as  compared  with   1285  246  In  October 

Civilian  agencies  reporting  the  laree'^t 
decreases  were  Interior  Dep;irtment  with 
1  6'JO.  Ve-er.iiis'  Adn.Uilstn t:on  with  1.139. 
Agriculture  Department  with  999  and  Com- 
merce Department  with  937  The  largest  In- 
crease was  reported  bv  Department  of 
Henlth.  Education  and  Welfare  wuh  3,955 

In  the  Department  ot  Defen.'^e  the  laraest 
decreases  In  civilian  emplovment  were  re- 
ported by  the  Navy  with  6.272.  Army  with 
5  320  and  Air  Force  with   I  160 

Total  employment  Inside  the  Lnited 
States  In  November  w.us  2  ti81  a72  a  de- 
crease of  12  75J  as  compared  wuh  October. 
Total  employment  outside  the  United  States 
m  November  was  244.267.  a  decrease  of  1  521 
as  compared  wtth  October  Industrial  em- 
ployment by  federal  agencies  In  November 
was  571,068  a  decrease  of  2  395  as  compared 
with  October. 

These  figures  .ire  fmm  repTt-s  ccriined  by 
the  agencies  as  complied  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expendi- 
tures. 

mX-TIMi  PCaSHNtM   EMPLlYMLNr 

The  total  of  2  926  139  civilian  employees 
reported  for  the  month  of  Noveml>er  190« 
include*  2  809.014  full-time  permanent  em- 
ployees. This  represents  a  decrease  of  13994 
in  full-time  permanent  employment  from 
the  preceding  month  of  October  These  fig- 
ures are  shown  In  the  appendix  (p  17 1  of 
the  accompanying  report 

roRTICN  NATIONAUS 

The  total  of  2.926.139  civilian  employees 
cer.itied  to  the  Committee  by  federal  agen- 
cies in  their  regrul«r  monthly  personnel  re- 
ports Includes  some  forel>;n  nationals  em- 
ployed In  U.3  Oovemment  activities  abroad, 
but  in  addition  to  these  there  wer«  110.933 
foreign  nationals  working  for  n  S  agencies 
overseas  during  November  who  were  not 
counted  in  the  usual  personnel  reports.  The 
number  in  October  was  111.344. 


WAVE  OP  ANTIMILrTARISM 
IN  AMERICA 


HON.  C.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or  vnciNtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  21,  1970 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  spoke  to  the  erraduating  class  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College  In  Nor- 
folk. Va.  In  that  address  to  269  officers 
of  the  46th  graduating  class  I  spoke  of 
the  current  wave  of  antlmllitarism  in 
America,  and  I  referred  to  the  actions  of 
some  of  my  colleagues.  In  the  speech  I 
also  comment  on  the  most  serious  threat 
to  the  American  Military  Establishment 
In  this  century.  At  this  time  I  offer  the 
entire  speech  for  publication  at  this  point 
In  the  Rbcou)  : 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Remarks   by    O     William   WHirtm-Rsr 

I  must  confess  that  It  Is  a  high  honor  for 
me  this  morning  to  .-peak  lo  so  di.itinguished 
a  irroup  As  you  know.  I  am  a  Member  of  the 
H'use  .\rmed  Services  Committee  mid  over 
the  pa-->i  year  I  have  had  consulerable  coiiiacl 
wuh  professional  officers  of  our  Armed 
Forces  Without  exception,  they  have  im- 
pressed me  by  their  dedication  to  duty  and 
devotion  to  their  country 

I  have  recently  been  re«dliiK  WiUliun  I. 
Shirer  s  7"/:c  Colla^isc  of  the  Th-.rd  Rrptib- 
iic  '  .  .  a  remarkaole  work,  which  I  recom- 
mend to  you  In  his  t>ook.  -Shirer  gives  an  ex- 
cellent and  easily  uuderst'Xid  account  of  the 
Drevfus  C.ise.  In  which  the  commanders  of 
the  French  Army  su -creded  In  convicting  an 
otiicer  with  forged  evidence  and  endeavored 
to  make  the  conviction  stick  in  order  that 
they  would  not  be  emharras.sed 

:?li!rer  p  >es  on  to  describe  ttie  role  that 
the  Army  played  m  the  atTalrs  of  the  Re- 
public, a  role  that  would  seem  strange  to  us 
in  -America. 

.Ml  of  you  are  fimllhir  with  the  role  of 
tne  German  Army  In  the  old  empire  and  In 
'l.e  d  ivs  of  the  Weimar  Republic,  when  Gen- 
eral Von  Seeckt  held  the  balance  of  powtr 
In  the  life  of  that  short-lived  regime 

In  more  recent  times  we  know  that  the 
.Soviet  .^rmy  has  played  a  role  In  Kremlin 
politics  In  Communist  China  It  Is  the 
army  that  holds  the  key  to  balance 

This  Republic  has  never  experienied  a 
period  In  Us  history  when  military  power 
.ilTecltd  a  decision  In  the  national  guvern- 
nient.  except  when  Its  advice  was  solicited  to 
provide  the  Commander-in-Chief  with  In- 
lormation  to  reach  a  decision  It  has  always 
been  this  wav  with  us 

When  the  Revolution  ended,  many  of  our 
othcers  formed  a  brotherhood.  In  honor  of 
their  Commander-in-Chief.  George  Wash- 
meton  wh.j  emulated  the  name  of  the  man 
for  whom  the  organization  was  named  .  .  . 
Lucius  Qulntlus  Cincinnatus  And  why  Cln- 
ciunatus'  Because  he  was  the  legendary 
Rom  m  l.ero  who  vas  called  twice  to  the 
dictit  jrslup  of  Rome  to  lead  the  armies 
against  their  enemies,  but  who  forsook  per- 
son il  (tain  and  returned  to  work  his  farm 
From  his  example  was  born  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati 

The  pattern,  once  established,  has  per- 
severed in  our  history  It  Is  the  common 
citizen  who  has  usuaUy  borne  arms  .  .  . 
minvitemen  .  .  .  mlllta  .  .  .  Johnny  Reb  or 
Billy  Yank,  doughboys  and  O.I.'s  .  .  .  aU 
were  es.sentially  citizen  soldiers 

In  the  long  periods  of  peace  that  we  knew 

before  our  own  time,  our  atutude  was  not 

too  different   from   that  of  the   British  who 

were    indicted    by    Kipling    in     his    poem, 

Tommy" 

Do  you  recall  the  words'" 

■  It's  Tommy  this,  an"  Tommy  that,  an" 
•Chuck  him  out.  the  brute!' 
But  It's  'Savior  of  'Is  country.'  when 
The  guns  begin  to  shoot." 

Public  opinion  has  a  loud  voice  but  a  short 
memory  We  have  a  new  name  for  "Tommy" 
now  .  the  military  industrial  complex.  It 
doesn't  rhyme  with  anything,  but  It  means 
the  same  thing. 

In  the  last  few  months.  I  have  heard  more 
than  one  officer  say  that  he  was  chucking 
It  and  getting  out.  Some  are  leaving  because 
they  are  fed  up  with  the  bureaucracy  which 
exists  wltbln  the  defense  structure  .  .  .  and 
I  would  caution  you  about  thla.  Lower  grade 
officers  tell  me  that  they  are  not  given  the 
authority  to  make  decisions  as  used  to  be  the 
cose  It  may  be  that  we  have  so  many  gen- 
erals and  admirals,  that  we  must  permit 
them  to  make  those  decisions.  I  suspect  that 
this  13  not  really  the  case  but  that  there  Ls  a 
growing  unwillingness  to  stick  one's  neck 
out 

I  think,  however,  that  we  have  entered 
an    era    of    discontent    and    frtutrattoo,    in 
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which  the  military  profession  Is  being  used 
ns  a  convenient  target  .  .  .  and  how 
Ironic  one   that   can't  shoot   back. 

The  factors  behind  this  phenomenon  are 
obvious  lo  all  of  us  ...  a  war  which  our 
c  imni.mders  have  t)een  restricted  In  conducl- 
ini?  .  .  ttuinestlc  prlorllles.  wlilch  are  al- 
most endle.sa  and  which  require  more  and 
more  ol  our  resources.  Inflation,  which  by 
itselr  demaiul.s  a  cut  In  Federal  spending 

When  I  sit  in  the  House  last  year.  I  heard 
some  of  my  colle.igiies  talk  iibout  these  other 
needs  and  listened  to  them  as  they  talked 
of  slashiiiR  the  defense  budget  to  find  ilie 
money  for  what  lliey  fi-lt  were  riore  press- 
ing projecUs. 

This  Is  tempting  to  any  legislator,  espe- 
cially when  th  u  budget  represents  the 
largest  piece  of  the  pie  And  these  legisla- 
tors are  not  speaking  ftjr  themselves  nlone 
Tliey  are  voicing  the  .sentiments  of  many 
.\merlc.ins  who  do  not  understand  why  weap- 
ons of  the  1970's  should  be  so  costly,  who 
cannot  appreciate  the  sophistication  of  a 
modern  arsenal 

This  .\dminlstr.uion  ha.s  not  been  able  to 
ignore  this  sentiment  A  heavy  cut  was  made 
In  the  defense  budget  this  past  year  and 
ano'her  one  will  app.irently  be  forthcoming 
in  n-cal  1971 

Tiie  impact  h.is  been  felt  In  every  com- 
munity wnere  there  Is  a  military  base  Hope- 
fully, we  will  not  compromise  our  national 
security  In  making  these  cuts.  I  am  sure 
that  the  President  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
share  this  concern  and  are  trying  to  m:'ke 
the  right  choice  in  military  spending  while 
reducing  the  overall  budget 

This  cutting  of  funds  of  Itself  is  not  an 
Indication  of  a  loss  of  confidence  in  our 
military  establishment,  but  the  cries  that 
there  exists  a  military-industrial  complex 
which  would  absorb  a  disproportionate  por- 
tion of  our  resources,  represent  a  segment 
of  thought  that  Is  In  the  vangfuard  to  weaken 
the  military  establishment 

I  am  more  alarmed  by  the  direct  attackR 
that  have  been  made  to  discredit  the  Re- 
serve Officer  Training  programs  at  some  of 
our  universities.  First,  credit  has  been  wlth- 
tlrn.'.n  from  courses  where  it  was  formerly 
granted  and  In  some  cases,  particularly  In 
the  Northeast.  R  O  T  C.  has  been  discon- 
tinued altogether. 

Perhaps  even  more  serious  than  this  Is 
what  has  happened  at  the  Lincoln  and  In- 
strtimentatlon  Laboratories  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  where  de- 
fense research  has  been  under  serious  attack. 
Dr.  Charles  Draper,  a  noted  physicist,  who 
played  the  key  role  in  development  or  the 
inertlal  guidance  system  which  we  use  In 
our  ICBM'B.  has  been  forced  out  as  director 
of  the  InstrumentaUon  Laboratory. 

The  verbal  assaults  made  upon  him,  not 
only  by  S.D.S.  students  but  by  some  of  his 
own  colleagues  on  the  faculty,  are  sympto- 
maUc  of  something  far  deeper  than  simple 
frustration  that  our  national  defense  costs 
a  lot  of  money  that  might  be  spent  on  more 
peaceful  needs. 

They  represent  the  moat  serious  threat 
to  the  military  establishment  In  this  cen- 
tury They  ktrlke  at  our  centers  of  learn- 
ing, which  have  always  supplied  a  reservoir 
of  trained  leadership  to  supplement  the  mili- 
tary acad*mlea.  And  they  would  deprive  our 
military  defense  of  the  talents  and  research 
skills  which  our  great  universities  have  al- 
ways supplied. 

Some  months  ago.  In  a  speech,  I  touched 
up>on  this  point,  emphasizing  that  If  this 
movement  succeeded.  It  would  accelerate  the 
creation  of  a  true  military-Industrial  com- 
plex, by  forcing  all  military  research  and  de- 
velopment Into  private  Industry,  which 
would  be  military -oriented. 

The  universities  have  provided  almost  a 
system  of  checks  and  balances  in  doing  mili- 
tary research,  because  they  have  Invariably 
also  produced  peaceful  benefits. 
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A  purely  military-oriented  Research  and 
Defense  might  not  be  as  ooncerned  with  tlM 
vital  by-products  which  spin  off. 

The  tragedy  at  this  development  la  that 
the  threat  to  our  Nation  is  undiminlabad. 
Perhaps  we  liave  for  too  long  grown  accus- 
tomed to  our  ability  to  meet  the  crlsea  that 
ccca^onally  confront  us.  Our  people  Itave 
come  to  expect,  that  our  defense  is  Invinci- 
ble and  that  like  Kipling's  Tommy,  the  mili- 
tary forces  wUl  always  appear  like  the  "Savior 
of  his  country,  when  the  guns  begin  to 
shoot." 

I  do  not  need  to  stress  the  change  in  mill- 
t.iry  balance  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  which  has  occurred  since 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962. 

In  less  than  10  years,  the  Soviets  have 
built  up  a  formidable  naval  force,  to  chal- 
lenge us  in  the  Mediterranean  ...  a  subma- 
rine fleet  which  can  operate  from  the  seven 
seas  .  .  .  and  an  arsenal  of  ICBM's,  wliich 
Is  larger  than  our  own. 

Tmitg<n«  the  difference  in  our  bargaining 
positions  if  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  were  to 
occur  nov. 

AU  of  you  were  chosen  to  attend  this  Staff 
Oollege  because  your  previous  record  indi- 
cated tliat  you  had  the  quaUtles  of  profes- 
slonaliam  that  have  enabled  us  to  enjoy  ef- 
fective leadership  In  time  of  war.  Any  vlsl- 
tor  who  enters  these  grounds  is  renUnded  of 
the  splendid  tradition  over  our  foes  .  .  . 
Anzlo,  Ouadalcanal,  Tarawa,  Eniwetok, 
Normandy. 

There  our  treasure  was  spent  and  tlie 
blood  of  our  youth  splUed  .  .  .  but  not  in 
vain.  Freedom's  battles  were  won  .  .  .  the 
courage  of  our  young  nven  and  the  tremen- 
dous reeoiuxres  of  this  great  Republic  carried 
the  day,  but  It  was  the  imagination  and 
skUl  in  strategy  and  tactics  of  our  soldiers 
who  bore  arms  as  a  profeslon,  that  brotight 
victory. 

Tour  superiors  saw  something  in  each  of 
you  along  the  way  In  your  career,  something 
that  marked  you  as  a  leader,  someone  In 
whom  the  nation  could  repose  its  trust  In 
time  of  national  peril.  The  past  few  months 
which  you  have  6i>ent  here  should  have 
helped  further  refine  your  talents  in  the 
military  arts. 

It  would  seem  superfluous  for  me  to  re- 
mind you  on  this  occasion  of  all  this,  but  I 
appeal  to  your  sense  of  responsibility  .  .  . 
to  duty,  that  word  that  Lee  called  the  noblest 
in  the  English  language. 

Be  not  dismayed  by  the  sophisticates  In 
our  society  who  scorn  yotir  calling,  be  not 
Impatient  with  the  mass  of  good  citizens 
who  take  you  for  granted.  Recall  the  oatb 
which  you  took  when  you  put  on  your  unl- 
foroi  and  stand  fast  In  the  tradition  like 
Cincinnatus  who  sought  no  personal  gain, 
but  found  satisfaction  In  service  to  the 
Republic. 

For  if  3rou  do  these  things,  you  will  hare 
fulfUled  the  trust  that  has  been  given  to 
you.  llie  experience  of  learning  at  this  In- 
stitution will  have  new  meaning  and  you 
will  end  your  military  career  with  those  in- 
tangible qualities  of  honor  and  integrity 
which  all  men  have  cherished  through  the 
ages. 

My  congratulations  and  best  wishes  to 
each  of  you.  May  God  l>e  with  you  al'ways. 


FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OF  CAMEROON 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWEU 

or  MXW    TOKX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBFRKSKNTATTVK3 

Wednesday.  January  21.  1970 

Mr.     POWELL.     Mr.     Speaker,     the 
Cameroonians  attained  their  Independ- 
ence oa  January  1,  1960.  On  that  day 
some  S  mminn  Cameroonians  becam* 
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masters  of  their  collective  destiny,  even 
though  the  country  was  to  remain  di- 
vided In  two  parts  until  late  1961. 

This  rather  large  country  in  west-cen- 
tral Africa  was  a  Germcm  colony  from 
the  late  19th  century  until  1919.  Then  for 
nearly  four  decades  it  was  under  British 
and  French  administration.  Meanwhile, 
soon  after  the  end  of  the  last  war  the 
peoples  In  the  British  Cameroon  and  in 
the  French  Cameroun  clamored  for  in- 
dependence and  worked  hard  for  their 
goal. 

From  1946  through  1959  the  British 
Cameroon  and  the  French  Cameroim 
were  imder  the  trusteeship  of  the  two 
governments,  and  fortunately  these  gov- 
ernments did  not  hinder  the  proposed 
union  of  the  two  parts  of  the  country. 
This  union  was  brought  about  in  Octo- 
ber 1961,  thus  giving  birth  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Cameroon. 

Today  the  Federal  Republic  of  Cam- 
eroon has  become  a  full-fledged  member 
of  the  international  family  of  sovereign 
states,  and  I  gladly  salute  the  Came- 
roonians on  the  10th  anniversary  of  their 
Indei>endence  Day. 


A   DANGEROUS   PLACE  TO   SCRIMP 


HON.  NICK  GAUnANAKIS 

OF   NOITH   CaaOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  21.  1970 

Mr.  OATiTFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  content  of  a  thought-provoking  edi- 
torial irhlch  appeared  recently  in  the 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  News  tt  Observer. 

Since  the  budget  slowdown  on  educa- 
tional spending  so  specifically  affects  my 
own  congressional  district  in  North  Caro- 
lina's research  triangle  area — and  many 
similar  ones  across  the  Nation — I  think 
the  incisive  logle  of  this  editorial  com- 
ment assumes  an  added  dimension,  and 
I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  line  of 
reasoning  pursued  here  be  thoughtfully 
considered.  The  editorial  follows: 
A  Danceiotts  Place  To  Scsimp 

President  Nixon  is  still  engaged  in  a  tough 
and  tricky  duel  with  Inflation,  one  In  which 
he  has  not  been  granted  an  unlimited  choice 
of  weapons.  StUl,  it  seems  strange  that  out 
of  those  available  to  him,  he  would  grasp 
his  veto  power  and  threaten  to  tise  It  on  the 
HEW  apinoprlatlons  bill. 

This  measure,  set  at  different  spending 
levels  by  House  and  Senate,  has  settled  at 
approximately  $30  billion  after  conference 
committee  action.  Nixon  considers  this  too 
much  tot  an  inflationary  time.  He  is  said 
to  be  especially  put  out  over  the  way  the 
administration's  request  for  education  funds 
has  been  upped  by  $1  billion. 

One  way  to  urtlcularlze  this  general 
spending  tussle  bftween  President  and  Con- 
gress. Is  to  study  how  some  i>eople  here  at 
home  will  be  affected  by  the  final  out- 
come— ^for  example.  Tar  Heel  youngsters  who 
need  U.S.  llnancial  assistance  in  getting  a  col- 
lege education.  Roy  Parker  Jr.,  Washington 
correspondent  for  The  News  and  Observer, 
looked  at  this  angle  in  a  Simday  story. 

Tar  Heel  Institutions  of  higher  learning. 
Parker  reported,  say  they  need  about  $30.3 
million  (at  least)  this  school  year  to  make 
loans,  woik-study  programs  or  outright 
grants  available  to  needy  students.  The 
money  sought  for  these  programs  by  Presl- 
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dent  Nixon  would  yield  about  half  of  what 
the  state  needs.  Even  the  higher  national 
appropriation  by  Congress  would  send  North 
Carolina  only  about  tliree-quarters  of  the 
minimum  needed.  Thus,  at  best,  some  stu- 
dents are  going  to  have  a  hard  time  getting 
financial  aid  for  colleges.  At  worst,  many 
more  of  them  will  not  get  this  kind  of  as- 
sistance, and  some  may  see  their  only  op- 
portunity for  college  vanish  with  a  veto. 

Granted,  all  government  spending  is  in- 
flationary. It  seems  fair  to  say,  however,  that 
some  expenditures  are  more  inflationary 
than  others.  What  the  President  proposes  to 
scrimp  on,  for  a  cooler  economy's  sake,  are 
medical  programs,  employe  safety  efforts, 
health  services,  mental  health  projects, 
campus  and  community  libraries,  better 
schools,  expanded  educational  opportunities. 
This  economizing  could  be  exceptionally  dan- 
gerous. Nixon  ought  not  to  insist  upon  It 
until  he  has  carefully  considered  the  con- 
sequences and  exhausted  ail  other,  more  ap- 
propriate areas  for  government  cost-cutting. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  LEO  JENKINS 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

or    NOSTH   CABOUKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  21.  1970 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Tuesday,  January  27,  many 
citizens  of  North  Carolina  will  gather  to- 
gether to  hold  an  appreciation  dinner  for 
Dr.  Leo  Jenkins,  president  of  East  Caro- 
lina University  in  Greenville,  N.C.  I  sup- 
pose it  would  be  most  difficult  to  define 
the  qualifications  of  an  Ideal  university 
president;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  all  who 
know  him.  Dr.  Leo  Jenkins  possesses 
qualities  which  certainly  must  be  con- 
sidered when  we  think  of  the  Ideal  uni- 
versity president. 

He  came  into  this  high  office  with  a 
background  of  experience  possessed  by 
few  men.  He  attended  Rutgers,  Colum- 
bia, and  New  York  Universities.  During 
the  Second  World  War,  he  served  In  the 
Pacific  with  the  UJS.  Marine  Corps,  at- 
taining the  rank  of  major.  He  oame  to 
East  Carolina  College  in  1947  as  dean  of 
the  school;  later  he  also  served  in  the 
capacity  of  vice  president,  with  a  great 
emphasis  on  the  business  affairs  of  the 
college.  He  is  the  father  of  six  children, 
which  obviously  gives  him  a  deep  insight 
Into  the  problems  of  youth.  He  Is  a  lay 
preacher  in  the  Methodist  denomination, 
active  in  scouting  and  politics,  and  Is  an 
avid  sports  enthusiast.  Certainly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  feel  that  one  must  agree  that 
Dr.  Jenkins  does  Indeed  possess  the  qual- 
ifications and  experience  for  making  an 
Ideal  university  president. 

Finally,  and  most  important,  is  the  fact 
that  in  this  day  of  dissention  and  rioting 
on  the  campuses,  under  his  leadership. 
East  Carolina  University  has  not  experi- 
enced the  disruption  as  has  others,  but 
rather,  has  steadily  grown  in  enrollment 
and  educational  stature.  Indeed,  from  a 
moderate-size  college,  Dr.  Jenkins  has 
successfully  led  the  fight  to  create  a  great 
university. 

So,  it  is  fitting  that  those  of  us  who 
appreciate  the  outstanding  service  of  Dr. 
Jenkins,  should  honor  him  with  an  ap- 
preciation night  and  I  am  privileged  and 
happy  to  have  a  part  In  this  event. 
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THE       CONGRESSIONAL 
PROCESS :     INEXPLICrT, 
AND   UNINFORMED 


BUDGET 
CLOSED. 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  cu.i»mu«ia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATU  Ed 

Wednesday  January  21.  1970 
Mr  COHELAN  Mr  Speaker  I  highly 
recommend  a  perceptive  and  thou>4ht- 
provokmg  speech  The  CooRressional 
Budget  Process  Inexphcit.  Closed  and 
Uninformed,  given  recently  by  my  col- 
league. Congressman  William  S  Moor- 
HKAD,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  any 
of  my  colleagues  who  are  seriously  Inter- 
ested in  realining  our  national  priori- 
ties 

Congressman  Mocrhead  poinus  out 
that  the  Congress  will  not  be  able  to  sub- 
stantially shift  our  priorities  unle.ss  the 
spotlight  of  economic  analysis  is  placed 
on  full  range  of  programs  which  we  have 
Inherited  from  the  past  and  unless  deci- 
sions are  based  on  the  results  of  this 
analysis. 

I  would  like  to  highlight  just  one 
shocking  example  of  inequity  which  the 
Congressman  Illustrates  He  points  out 
that  the  budgetary  costs  plus  the  cosUs 
to  the  consumer  of  higher  prices  involved 
in  the  farm  program,  interestingly 
enough,  comes  to  about  the  same  dollar 
amount  as  the  annual  cost  of  our  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons  programs  This  is 
something  like  $8  to  JS.  billion  per  year. 
It  turns  out  that  60  percent  of  the  farm 
subsidies,  roughly,  go  to  the  upper  16  per- 
cent of  the  fanners  In  terms  of  income  I 
find  it  most  difBcult  to  justify  this  pro- 
gram on  equity  grounds. 

It  Is  aiuilysls  like  this  which  must  be 
encouraged  The  facts  of  efficiency  and 
equity  in  public  programs  must  be  laid 
out  with  clarity  for  all  to  see  These  facts 
must  be  brought  home  In  open  and  ex- 
plicit fashion  to  the  American   people 

The  speech  follows : 
Th«  CON0«saaiON*L   Bldoitt   Pmcxrtss     Inex- 

rOCTT.  CLOStD.  AND  UNlNrOBMED 

(Rem&rlu  of  CongresBnian  William  S    Moor- 

HEAD  to  the  Asaociatlon  of  Public  Program 

Analysla.  Oct    14.   1969.  Waahlngton.  D  C  i 

I  would  like  to  begin  my  remarks  by  ex- 

preaalng  appreclaUon  to  you  for  your  eOorta 

m   Implementing    policy    and    Uaue    analysU 

la  the  context  of  the  Program  Planning  and 

Budgeting  System 

A»  you  are  well  aware,  the  Government 
sorely  require*  the  yardstick  of  social  costs 
and  benefits  to  be  applied  to  those  programs 
supported  by  taxpayers'  money  Only  by  de- 
termining those  programs  which  have  out- 
lived or  attained  their  original  objectives; 
those  programs  whose  objectives  have  become 
outdated,  and  those  programs  whose  cosu 
are  far  In  excess  of  social  beneflta  can  we 
lay  a  bAsls  for  reordering  our  national  pri- 
orities I  would  argue  that  the  application  of 
sound  economic  anaylsls  to  all  public  pro- 
grams Is  the  flrst  and  basic  step  In  reorder- 
ing national  prlorlUes.  Your  leadership  in 
both  doing  poUcy  analysis  and  publicizing 
the  role  which  It  must  play  In  an  effecUve 
government  has  been  most  valuable. 

As  you.  I  believe  itiat  responsible  govern- 
ment must  adopt  a  more  raUonal  approacb 
to  public  policy  decisions.  We  can  no  longer 
continue  with  a  system  which  falU  to  un- 
dertake the  quantitative  evaluation  of  th« 
economic  beneflta  and  econcanlc  costs  of  pro- 
gram alternatives,  both  now  and  In  the  fu- 
ture. In  relation  to  analyse*  of  similar  pro- 
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grwns  To  conUnue  to  Ignore  the  careful 
coniideratlon  of  gains  and  losses  Is  equiva- 
lent to  saying  that  we  have  no  objective, 
no  goals  which  we  are  attempting  to  achieve. 
While  It  Is  true  that  the  objectives  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  less  tangible  and 
more  complex  thnn  those  of  a  business  firm, 
they  do  exist,  and  analysis  should  be  carried 
out  to  determine  which  of  our  alternatives 
will  allow  us  to  s.»tlsfy  Uie.se  objecuves  at 
least  cost  to  the  taxpayers  I  would  add  that 
the  very  elTtirt  of  iitteniptiug  ui  evalunte 
»lu-rn.iuves  Is  of  subslanil.il  lus.sisuince  m 
determining  what  our  objectives  reAlly  arc 
To  iieglett  a,  conscious  and  quantitative  ap- 
praiaiU  of  policy  alternatives  Is  the  reclp* 
for  continued  unresponsiveness  and  Inef- 
fectiveness of  government 

While  your  etTorts  have  been  miist  Impor- 
t.iiit  I  would  emphiisUe  tluU  efforU  to  II1.-.H- 
Tute  etTectUe  econunUc  anaylsis  ol  policy  is- 
sues U  not  completed  In  fact,  only  the  very 
barest  start  has  been  made  The  concrete  of 
tradition,  which  protects  ni.iny  outworn  in- 
5titiitinn.s  and  outlooks  must  be  broken 
down  If  policy  an.ilysls  Is  e'.er  going  to  be 
made  aii  effective  decision  tool  within  the 
public  .sec'or  of  our  economy 

I  know  and  I  am  sure  that  you  appreciate 
the  resl.stance  to  your  efforts  that  you  have 
met  and  will  continue  to  meet  No  dovibt  one 
of  the  mo.sl  serious  of  these  is  opposition  to 
those  m  the  bureaucracy  who  fear  that  sound 
and  q.ianmauve  policy  analysis  will  upset 
their  comlort  and.  more  signltlcantU.  their 
jH.wer  and  Influence  If  It  becomes  effeciue  In 
the  dcclslon-making  process  such  forces  ex- 
ist in  both  the  Executive  Branch  and  the 
Legislature  Vou  must  not  be  discouraged  by 
them  As  time  erodes  vested  po&ul<.>ns  and 
as  the  value  of  program  analysis  becomes 
more  widely  understood,  their  ability  to  deny 
•in.ilvHis  and  Information  its  due  will  be 
reduced 

In  urging  you  to  remain  optimistic  I  am 
nrgtilng  that  one  of  your  next  steps  must 
be  to  increase  your  efforts  in  publlcl/lng  the 
importance  of  the  PPB  System  The  worst 
thing  that  could  happen  would  be  for  you  to 
withdraw  Into  the  comfortable  warmth  of 
the  society  of  analysts— where  you  could  dls- 
cu.ss  with  fellow  believers  the  fine  points  of 
analysis  You  must  naake  the  education  of 
nonanalysts  both  Inside  and  oi.tslde  of  Gov- 
ernment one  of  your  primary  nrUsslons  To  fall 
lo  do  so  would  play  Into  the  hand  of  those 
in  the  bureaucracy  who  retain  their  power 
only  by  keeping  the  spotlight  of  analysis 
awiiv  from  their  decisions. 

THE  CoSCBlSSlONAL   NBEO  ro«  POLICY   ANALYSIS 

As  you  may  surmise.  In  advocating  an  In- 
creased role  for  ■Missionary  activity"  on  your 
part  I  have  a  particular  group  in  mind  WhUe 
many  in  the  Executive  tend  to  forget  the 
fact,  the  Congress  plays  an  important  role 
in  the  budget  and  decision  process  Decision- 
makers in  the  Legislative  Branch  require 
sound  policy  analysis  and  a  broad  considera- 
tion of  alternative*  fully  as  much  as  do 
Executive  decision-makers  I  would  Uke  to 
give  you  my  assessment  of  the  present  role 
of  policy  analysis  In  the  Congress  and  de- 
scribe what  you  c*n  do  to  improve  this 
bituatlon. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  oongreaslonal  budget- 
ary process  Is  one  of  the  world's  great  anach- 
ronism* In  a  very  real  sense,  the  congres- 
sional appropriation  process  is  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  an  inexplicit,  closed,  and  uniformed 
decision  process 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  executive 
budgetary  process  is  perfect,  or  that  It  la.  in 
fact,  very  good  on  any  absolute  scale  of  bal- 
ance But  It  Is  both  Informed  and  open  com- 
pared with  the  budgetary  process  which  ex- 
ists in  the  Legislative  Branch 

In  the  Congress,  with  Its  committee  and 
sul>commlttee  system,  there  is  very  little 
explicit  consideration  of  program  objective*, 
of  tradeoffs,  or  alternative  means  of  achiev- 
ing objectives,  or  of  the  benefits  and  costs 
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of  budget  proposals  this  year  and  in  the  fu- 
ture In  short.  Congress  does  not  really  give 
the  budget  a  meaningful  review  because  It 
falls  to  ask  the  right  questions  Indeed.  In 
program  area  after  program  area,  the  Con- 
gress does  not  even  know  what  the  right 
questions  are 

I  would  argue  ih.u  a  primary  reason  for 
this  Is  the  tradition.il  policy  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  dealings  with  the  Congress  In 
my  view,  the  Executive  has  been  Irrespon- 
sible in  Its  budgetary  dealings  with  the 
Congress  The  basic  presumption  of  the  Ex- 
ecvitlve  Is  that  It  can  govern  It.self  without 
mterlerence  of  the  Legislature  Consequent- 
ly. It  divulges  to  the  Congress  as  little  In- 
lorm.itlon  as  it  can  get  away  with.  The  Ex- 
ecuuve  Branch  comes  to  the  Congress  with 
only  one  budget,  with  only  one  set  of  pro- 
gram propo.sals  and  typically  with  no  quan- 
tit.itive  Information  on  the  benefits  and  the 
costs  of  even  their  own  proposals  There  arc 
no  budget  proJe<tions.  there  Is  no  descrip- 
tion of  the  char.icterlstlcs  of  the  benefici- 
aries ot  programs,  there  Is  typically  no  In- 
dication of  BlteruKtive  ways  to  satisfy  lui 
objective 

1  should  empha.sl/e.  however,  that  modi 
of  the  responsibility  for  this  void  rests  on  the 
Congress  We  should  demand  alternatives 
and  more  sophisticated  program  analysis 
We  ha\e  not  done  this  For  the  first  time 
in  my  memory,  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ale  has  been  demanding  this  kind  of  anal- 
ysis in  the  military  area,  and  for  reasons  I 
will  discuss  later,  the  analyses  were  not 
made  .ivalUble  This  effort.  I  believe,  signals 
a  new  era  In  the  demands  of  the  Congress 
for  analysis  and  policy  studies 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  Congress  has 
perlormed  so  badly  in  the  budgetary  and 
approprlaUon  .^re.is  has  to  do  with  the  In- 
terest of  Congressmen  and  Senators  Many  In 
the  Leglslauve  Branch  have  little  Interest 
m  or  patience  for  careful  deliberations  on 
budgetary  matters  A  careful  consideration  ol 
alternatives  requires  much  effort  and  con- 
centrated study  of  the  relative  merlU  and 
demeriu,  the  cosw  and  benefits,  of  aiterna- 
Uve  policy  proposals  This  Is  hard  and  grubby 
work.  Many  legislators  not  used  to  thinking 
In  such  terms  have  found  It  easier  .simply  to 
rely  on  the  ExecuUve  agency.  Unfortunately 
these  agencies  are  often  more  Interested  in 
selling  their  programs  regardless  of  the  merits 
than  In  having  Congress  analyze  them  Other 
legislators,  some  in  powerful  poslUons,  fear 
that  the  spotlight  of  analytical  information 
will  diminish  their  power  to  set  policy  in  a 
particular  area.  Irrespective  of  the  basis  for 
the  lack  of  interest  by  paxUcular  members  of 
Congress,  those  ol  us  concerned  with  Improv- 
ing the  effecUvenes  of  government  must  de- 
mand more  and  better  analysis. 

I  would  mention  a  further  reason  for  Con- 
gress' poor  performance  in  this  area— the 
severe  stalling  constraints  under  which  the 
LeglBlaUve  Branch  operates.  CurrenUy  we  do 
not  have  the  staff  either  to  interpret  or  to 
evaluate  the  analyses  done  by  the  Exectulve 
Branch  If  It  were  presented  to  us.  More  sig- 
nificantly, we  have  no  staff  to  do  program 
analysis  on  Its  own  An  official  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  in  viewing  congressional 
capability,  stated: 

■You  (the  Congress)  have  some  outstand- 
ing people  who  can  provide  program  evalua- 
tion, but  very  few.  I  frankly  think  that  Con- 
gress Is  not  very  well  equipped  to  provide  that 
evaluation." 

In  addition  to  thU  lack  of  interest  and 
suff,  there  Is  a  further  serious  problem.  The 
very  organlzaUon  of  the  Congress  Is  such  as 
to  discourage  the  establishment  of  on  effec- 
tive public  expenditure  decision  process.  A 
primary  difficulty  Is  the  organizational  struc- 
ture of  the  legislative  and  approprtaUons 
committees.  A  Congreasman  has  lUong  incen- 
tive to  get  on  a  committee  which  would  serve 
his  own  best  interests  and  thoee  of  his  con- 
stituency. The  net  result  of  this,  of  course. 
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la  that  the  committee  structure  develops  a 
biUlt-ln  bias  toward  higher  budgets.  Becauaa 
the  people  who  serve  on  each  committee  have 
an  Interest  in  seeing  the  budget  for  wMcIi 
they  are  responsible  increase,  they  often  fall 
to  encourage  a  careful  evaluation  and  analy- 
sis of  expenditures.  When  this  Is  combined 
with  the  well-known  problems  of  the  seniori- 
ty system  In  combination  with  virtual  flef- 
doms  m  some  areas,  the  stage  is  set  for 
■power  without  Information." 

Largely  as  an  outgrowth  of  this  bullt-ln 
committee  bias,  the  relatlonEhlp  between 
the  staffs  of  the  committee*  and  their  coun- 
terparts In  the  executive  agencies  Is  hardly 
one  of  arm's  length  dealing.  The  degree  of 
mutuality  of  Interest  between  the  executive 
staff  and  thoee  on  the  Legislative  Branch 
committees  la  substantial.  I  would  add  that 
this  problem  Is  not  peculiar  to  Leglslatlve- 
Executlve  relationships.  The  serlotis  lack  of 
an  adversary  climate  between  Budget  Btireau 
examiners  who  work  on  the  military  budget 
and  their  counterparts  in  the  Pentagon  has 
recently  been  of  much  concern  to  me. 

The  response  of  the  Executive  to  the  con- 
gressional situation  has  not  been  encourag- 
ing. Indeed,  realizing  the  organizational, 
•taff.  and  incentive  problems  In  Congress, 
the  Executive  has  used  Its  monopoly  on  in- 
formation and  analysis  to  retain  real  de- 
cision-making power  inside  of  tba  Bureauc- 
racy. The  failure  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et to  attempt  to  educate  the  Congress  to  the 
ptu-posee,  methods,  and  benefits  of  the  PPB 
System  is  only  one  manifestation  of  the 
Executive  tendency.  In  preparing  for  my 
discussions  with  you  tonight.  I  had  my  staff 
query  a  random  sample  of  House  legislative 
and  administrative  assistants  as  to  their 
level  of  understanding  of  the  PPB  System. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  only  about  10  percent 
could  Identify  what  the  letters  "PPB"  stand 
for.  This  is  appalling.  If  either  the  Executive 
or  the  Congressional  leadership  had  been  con- 
cerned with  a  better  decision  process,  this 
result  would  not  have  occurred. 

THB     COVCaXSS.     THX     IflUTAKY,     AND 

aout  or  aNALTsis 

The  question  of  domestic  priorities  ver- 
sus military  prlorltle*  has  not  been  a  buI>- 
Ject  for  dlacuBsion  In  the  highest  council* 
of  the  Natlooal  Oovemment.  This  Is  one  of 
the  primary  reasons  the  American  people 
today  face  what  aome  call  "the  miUtary  jug- 
gernaut." It  is  one  of  the  primary  reaaons 
for  the  extended  talk  on  the  "failure  of 
government"  which  ha*  manlfeeted  Itaelf  In 
the  taxpayers'  revolt. 

The  Legislative  Branch  has  not  developed 
even  the  beginnings  of  a  rational  declaion- 
maklng  process  as  regards  the  military 
budget.  The  Executive  Branch,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Department  of  Defense,  has  at 
least  formally  adopted  a  system  of  analysla 
and  evaluation  for  their  spending  programs. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  never  comes  to  the 
Hill  without  a  satchel  full  of  analytic  studies 
evaluating  the  cost-effecUvenea*  of  proposed 
decisions.  These  studies  which  estimate  eoet* 
and  effectiveness  enable  the  Secretary  to 
understand  the  effect*  of  a  'variety  of  alter- 
native ways  of  reaching  similar  goals  and 
enable  lUm  to  well  defend  his  proposals. 

Congress  has  lagged  far  behind  the  Execu- 
tive In  developing  this  capablltty.  Indeed, 
Congress  does  not  even  go  through  the  mo- 
tions of  systematic  analysis  and  evaluation. 
This  Is  especially  serious  In  face  of  a  military 
policy  which  Is  distorted  by  bloated  views  of 
contingencies,  a  tendency  to  over  plan  for 
even  the  most  improbable  oontlngency,  and 
unhealthy  relationships  between  mUltary 
planners,  procurement  personnel,  and  con- 
tractors. 

The  problems  of  CongreaElonal  decision- 
making. It  should  be  noted,  are  not  often 
discussed  in  Congress.  It  Is  a  taboo  here,  and 
the  oomnUttee  atructuie  with  all  of  Its  in- 
adequacies and  staortconvlngB  Is  regarded  by 
many  as  some  sort  of  a  holy  oow. 
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Yet  the  vast  majority  at  u*  know  that  the 
authorlisatlon  and  the  appropriation  process 
often  does  not  produce  rational  or  good  de- 
cUlons,  and  tliU  la  especially  true  in  the  area 
Of  military  spending. 

My  point  that  the  Congressional  appropri- 
ation process  Is  a  classic  example  of  an  in- 
explicit, closed,  and  uniformed  decision  proc- 
ess Is  doubled  in  spades  as  regards  the  mili- 
tary budget. 

In  the  case  of  the  military  budget,  as  with 
others,  the  Executive  comes  before  Congress 
with  a  single  budget  and  a  single  set  of 
programs.  The  committees  might  ctiange  the 
budget  somewhat,  and  sometimes  programs 
are  modified.  But  changes  and  modifications 
are  relatively  slight.  The  Pentagon  knows  It 
will  get  from  Congress  more  or  less  what  it 
requests.  Moreover,  It  knows  that  It  will  be 
able  to  guide  whatever  marginal  changes  do 
get  made.  Especially  In  the  area  of  military 
8i>endlng,  the  Congressional  oommittees  have 
played  a  passive,  noncrltlcal,  and  overly  per- 
mlsslvs  role.  As  John  Kenneth  GcUbralth 
pointed  out  in  the  Econcnny  in  Government 
Suboomcnlttee  hearings  on  "The  Military 
Budget  and  National  Economic  Priorities. " 
Congress  has  sorely  neglected  the  economics 
of  defense. 

In  sum,  the  Pentagon  and  defense  con- 
tractors have  used  fear,  secrecy,  propaganda, 
and  monopolization  to  obtain  fat  budgets 
and  fat  contracts.  Congress,  up  to  this  year, 
has  acquiesced. 

Many  who  defend  the  status  quo  arg^ue 
that  military  affairs  are  to  technical  and 
complicated  that  decisions  about  weapons 
systems  and  military  policy  are  best  left  to 
the  experts.  They  point  out  that  the  experts 
reside  only  In  the  Executive  Branch  and  in 
the  Pentagon,  and  that  Congress  is  misin- 
terpreting Its  role  if  It  tries  to  second-guess 
these  experts.  For  many  years.  Congress  has 
succumbed  to  the  temptation  to  delegate  Its 
authority  to  the  Executive  Branch  using  this 
"technical  expertise"  argument  to  rationalize 
Its  inaction.  In  fact,  this  argtiment  has  been 
carried  so  successfully  that  many  in  Con- 
gress now  feel  their  responsibility  fulfilled 
when  Congress,  relying  upon  the  knowledge 
of  the  experts  In  the  Executive  Branch,  exer- 
cises only  common  sense  Judgments  about  the 
broader  policy  questions  with  the  aid  of  Its 
own  wisdom  and  the  political  pressures  It 
perceives. 

I  emphatically  reject  this  argument.  In  my 
view.  It  represents  the  abdication  by  Con- 
gress c€  Its  constitutional  re^KinslblUty  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense. 

In  my  view,  the  function  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Is  to  make  decisions  on  matters  of 
public  policy  within  Its  Jtirlsdlctlon.  Under 
the  Constitution,  national  defense  policy  is 
clearly  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  Congress. 
However,  and  this  Is  my  main  point,  in  order 
to  make  intelligent  decisions  about  these 
matters.  Congress  must  be  Informed.  Cur- 
rently the  main  obstacle  to  Intelligent  Con- 
gressional decisionmaking  on  the  military 
budget  Is  the  lack  of  Information,  analysis. 
and  qualified  staff  necessary  to  evaluate 
Pentagon  assertions. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  Congress  has  often 
been  misinformed  by  the  Pentagon.  Indeed, 
Pentagon  misinformation  Is  only  exceeded  by 
Pentagon  nonlnf  ormatlon.  The  numerous  and 
shocking  cases  of  large  cost  overruns,  poor 
performance,  and  late  delivery  of  weapons 
systems  reflects  very  poorly  the  Pentagon's 
ability  to  manage  the  affairs  entrusted  to  It. 
They  also  reflect  on  the  ability  of  Cong^ress  to 
keep  itself  Informed  and  to  oversee  Executive 
performance.  It  Is  such  inept  management 
and  misuse  of  the  public  interest  which  has 
fostered  the  current  lack  of  confidence  In  the 
ability  of  the  public  sector  to  serve  the 
people. 

This  serious  shortfall  In  both  Executive 
and  Legislative  performance  Is  best  Illus- 
trated by  the  C-£A  affair.  Among  other 
things,   this  affair  triggered  what  could  be 
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called  "The  year  that  the  Congress  discov- 
ered the  usefulness  of  systems  analysis,  but 
lacked  the  capability  of  doing  anything 
about  It."  Because  of  the  groundswell  of 
public  outrage  generated  by  the  initial  in- 
vestigations of  the  Subcommittee  on  Econ- 
omy in  Government,  there  has  arisen  a  gen- 
uine feeling  among  many  Congressmen  and 
Senatorb  that  the  Congress  sorely  needs  an 
analytic  capability  for  program  evaluation 
across  the  board. 

Ba:ed  on  the  findings  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Economy  in  Government,  I  began 
questioning  the  requirement  for  the  fourth 
squadron  of  23  C-5A's.  This  was  as  early  as 
March.  It  seemed  to  be  a  perfect  sj'^tem  to 
question  because: 

The  C-5A  was  an  integral  part  of  a  new 
system  for  airlift — seallf t  capability  with  the 
PDL's.  If  the  PDL's  are  cut  out,  do  we  still 
need  the  C-5A's7 

The  fantastically  Increased  cost  of  the  C- 
5 A  from  921  million  to  (45  million  per  plana 
How  does  this  escalation  affect  the  cost  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  system  vis-a-vis  existing 
capabilities  of  C-141's,  C-130'8,  and  the  new 
Boeing  747? 

In  the  Senate  debate  over  the  fourth 
squadron  of  C-5A's,  a  great  deal  of  debate 
focused  on  the  conclusions,  methods,  and 
implications  of  two  policy  studies  done  in 
the  Office  of  Systems  Analysis  in  OBD.  One 
study  was  made  In  November  1968;  the  other 
In  June  1969.  In  general,  both  of  these  stud- 
ies found  little  If  any  military  or  economic 
justification  for  purchase  of  these  aircraft 
beyond  the  third  squadron.  As  Is  now  well- 
known,  Mr.  Laird  decided  to  override  the 
findings  of  these  studies.  In  other  words,  he 
overruled  the  only  studies  that  were  made 
in  determining  the  Justification  for  an  ad- 
ditional 23  aircraft  which  In  total  will  prob- 
ably cost  American  taxpayers  over  91  bil- 
lion. While  some  might  label  such  a  decision 
"tough-minded,"  It  seems  to  be  more  ap- 
propriately called  "knot-headed." 

Having  made  his  decision,  Secretary  Laird 
came  to  the  Congress  fully  expecting  carte 
Blanche  ratification.  And  his  expectation  was 
justified.  We,  In  the  Congress,  confronted  his 
decision  with  no  Independent  analysis  of  our 
own  and  with  no  capability  to  generate  It. 
In  truth,  all  we  possessed  was  some  driblets 
of  Information  from  the  leaked  reports. 
Moreover,  because  the  Pentagon  had  classi- 
fied these  reports,  their  usefulness  in  Con- 
gressional debate  was  minimized. 

As  ultimately  became  known.  Secretary 
Laird  had  rejected  the  assumption  of  the  flrst 
study  concerning  the  utilization  rates  of  the 
aircraft  under  emergency  conditions.  He  also 
rejected  the  assumptions  of  the  second  study 
regarding  the  availability  of  other  trans- 
pcM-ts  and  the  availability  of  preposltloned 
material.  I  was  and  still  am  baffled  concern- 
ing why  the  Pentagon  undertakes  such  stud- 
ies using  analytical  assimiptlons  which  are 
later  going  to  be  rejected  as  unrealistic. 

The  lesson  of  this  sordid  experience  Is  clear. 
Congress  finally  saw  Itself  as  awkward  and 
helpless  and  wholely  unprepared  to  manage 
and  control  that  for  w^hlch  it  has  constitu- 
tional responsibility.  Because  of  the  frustrat- 
ing debate  over  the  military  prociu-ement  au- 
thorization bill,  there  is  a  growing  consensus 
among  those  who  are  concerned  about  effi- 
cient and  responsive  government  Uiat  the 
Congress  should  insist  that  the  Administra- 
tion luidertake  careful  and  quantitative 
studies  of  the  programs  which  they  are  pro- 
posing and  submit  these  to  the  Congress  for 
its  scrutiny.  As  an  aside,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  I  talked  with  a  member  of  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subconunittee  staff 
about  whether  or  not  they  had  seen  the  Sys- 
tems Analysis  studies  of  the  C-5A.  He  said 
neither  the  Subcommittee  nor  Its  staff  had 
seen  them  but  that,  if  they  requested,  they 
could  be  briefed  on  them.  I  asked  If  they  had 
demanded  any  study  justifying  this  addition- 
al buy  so  that  they  could  see  the  assumptions 
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on  which  It  was  b«*e<J.  aa  well  m  th«  effec- 
tlvenesa  of  the  alternaUves  They  had  not. 
Thla  example.  It  seems  to  me.  gives  starit 
evidence  of  the  ability  of  the  PentAgon  to  do 
what  It  wanw  without  interference  from  the 
Congress.  The  up-shot  of  this  afTalr  is  that 
there  Is  now  a  strong  feeling  In  the  Congress 
that  we  need  a  substantial  Increase  In  staH 
capability  in  the  systems  analysis  or  program 
.inalvsls  areci  so  that  we  may  develop  the  o- 
p.,biiuv  to  <i.slc  the  right  questions  concern- 
ing both  military  and  civilian  programs 

THE    I-OBM    or    INSTrrtTIONAL    lll:»-ORM 

It  It  IS  ultimately  decided  that  the  Con- 
gress should  develop  an  Increased  analytical 
capabilltv  the  basic  questions  will  ha.e  to  be 
confronted  Where  should  it  be  h-.ased''  How 
large  should  It  be'  What  should  lis  re-ponsi- 
billties  be''  To  whom  should  it  report  '  These 
are  tough  questions 

Some  argue  for  a  straight  ;iicrea.se  in  com- 
mittee stalls  Although  I  agree  that  the  com- 
mittee st*as.  and  especially  the  appropri- 
ation committees  should  have  increased 
capability  available  in  this  area,  this  will 
not  answer  the  basic  need  There  needs  to  be 
some  capability  available  to  all  members  of 
Congress  desiring  independent  analysis  and 
study  of  progranis  which  are  not  prepared  by 
existing  substantive  comnntiee.s 

My  initial  feeling  was  Uiat  the  GAO  could 
perform  this  role  I  have  had  a  number  of 
both  private  and  public  discussions  wuh  Mr 
Staats  about  this  matter  However  I  grow 
Increasingly  less  optimistic  about  this  al- 
ternative There  Is  a  basic  problem  of  the  ca- 
pability becoming  InsUtutlonallyed  and  con- 
trolled by  certain  segments  of  the  Coiigres- 
BloDAl  eatabUshment  The  danger  that  the 
stair  of  an  independent  analytic  office  m  GAO 
would  be  severely  restricted  is  a  very  real 
one. 

A  second  alternative  is  the  establishmeni 
of  a  semi-autonomous  stall  unit  of  say.  10 
professional  analvsts  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  This  is  a  realistic  solution  and. 
in  fact.  Senator  Proxmire  has  staled  his  in- 
tention to  introduce  a  resolution  to  this  ef- 
fect within  the  next  few  weeks  In  Senator 
Proxmlres  view,  the  services  of  this  staff 
unit  would  be  available  to  all  members  of 
Congress    It   would   have   responsibility    (or 

(a)  Stimulating  and  drawing  from  policy 
analysU  work  done  In  the  entire  analytical 
community. 

(b)  Staying  abreast  of  anaUsis  Informa- 
tion and  results  as  these  develop  in  the  Ex- 
eiutive  Branch. 

(c )  Establishing  Congressional  liaison  with 
university  analysts  and  those  in  research 
institutions. 

Id)  Monitoring  m  the  sense  of  testing 
aasumpUons  and  checking  data  of  studies 
forthcoming  from  any  source. 

lei  Translating  into  a  form  appropriate 
for  open  Congressional  debate  the  resulu  of 
complex  and  technical  analytical  studies;  and 
If)  Providing  evaluation  information  and 
analysis  to  Members  of  Congress.  Congres- 
sional committees,  and  their  staffs. 

However,  even  If  this  staff  capability  were 
achieved,  the  Congress  would  find  Itself  at 
A  serious  disadvantage  We  would  be  assisted 
in  asking  the  right  questions,  but  we  still 
would  not  have  access  on  an  on-going  Ijasls 
to  the  wealth  of  studies  and  staff  capability 
available  to  the  Executive  In  my  view,  the 
Congress  needs  to  be  provided  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive with  certain  basic  kinds  of  PPB-typ« 
information  on  an  on-going  basis.  The  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  must  t)e  asked  to  develop 
this  Information  and  submit  it  regularly  to 
the  Congress  In  a  form  appropriate  for  use 
in  Congressional  debate  As  a  Report  forth- 
coming from  the  Subcommittee  on  Economy 
in  Government  will  document,  we  need  a 
substantially  Improved  budget  doctiment 
whlcb  will  enable  any  member  of  Congress, 
Indeed  any  citizen,  to  determine  in  short 
order  the  nature  of  any  Federal  program  .ind 
the  administering  agency,  the  past  budgetary 


cosU  of  the  program  and  the  future  budget- 
ary  implications  of  decision  already   made, 

the  economic  costs  of  the  program,  and  the 
economic  and  social  characteristics  of  the 
recipients  of  the  program  benefits  This 
means  that  the  budget  document  must  in- 
clude 

lai  A  Breakdown  of  the  Federal  budget 
by  detailed,  government-vmle  program  cate- 
gories, 

lb)  Pne-ye.ir  budget  projections  lor  each 
lu.ijor  Feder.i!  expenditure  prognini,  describ- 
ing the  future  Implications  of  coininltinents 
or  decisions  ni.ide  and  proposed  of  the  sort 
required  by  Pvibllc  Law  aS  801  for  new 
progr.uns. 

I  CI  All  experlniental  regional  budget  cov- 
ering those  Federal  programs  ot  a  gr.int. 
construction.  Investment,  or  project-lype 
nature. 

id  I  A  det-UIed  an.tlysls  of  lax  expendi- 
tures' including  a  functional  .»nd  agency 
breakdown  of   these     expenditure^." 

.ei  A  detailed  an,ilysls  of  the  full  eco- 
lionilc  and  distributive  Impact  of  subsidy 
.lud  subsldy-Uke  prograjns.  including  those 
liu  living   loans   and   guarantees 

Hi.SOMir    ANALYSIS    AND    NATIONAL    PRIORITIKa 

.\s  I  mentioned  earlier.  It  Is  my  belief  that 
tne  public  sector  will  not  be  able  to  accom- 
modate llexlblUty  to  new  national  priorities 
uiiles.-.  n\e  spotlight  of  economic  analysis  Is 
pl.ned  on  the  full  nin^e  of  prc»grams  which 
»c  lift. e  inherited  from  the  past  and  unless 
decisions  are  based  on  the  results  of  this 
.iiialysls  We  need  t.)  eng.ige  In  true  zero- 
b.tsed  budgeting  so  as  to  eliminate  or  se- 
verely redu-e  progr  ims  with  outdated  and 
obsiilete  mls-lons  and  thi^se  with  negative 
net  benefits 

Although  the  tools  of  economic  analysis 
hii'.e  been  with  us  for  some  time.  we.  for 
one  re.uson  or  another,  have  failed  to  apply 
them  rigorously  to  public  expenditure  policy 
decisions  This  lact  was  made  crystal  clear 
111  the  recent  Economy  In  Goveriunent  Sub- 
ronuiilttee  hesirlngs  on  Economic  Analysis 
and  the  Efficiency  of  Government  " 

In  these  hearings,  the  Subconunittee 
turned  the  spotlight  of  economic  analysis  on 
several  government  programs,  and  what  we 
found  was  highly  disturbing  Among  the 
programs  discussed  In  these  he<arings  were 
Federal  maritime  policy,  avlaUon  policy,  nav- 
ig-atlon  policy,  highway  construction  policy, 
.irban  renewal  policy,  water  policy,  water 
p._.Uuiion  control  policy,  and  programs  for 
in;,tltutlonal  aid  to  higher  education  In  case 
alter  case,  distinguished  analysts  confronted 
the  Subcommittee  with  disturbing  evidence 
of  the  waste.  Inefficiency,  resource  misalloca- 
tlon.  and  Inequity  of  public  expenditures 
and  rulemaking  decisions  Some  examples 
will  make  this  clear. 

Many  of  the  nation's  largest  and  re- 
knowned  corporations  and  their  stockhold- 
ers received,  free  of  charge,  publicly-sup- 
ported and  publicly-produced  goods  and 
services-  subsidies  which  are  neither  eco- 
nomically efficient  nor  available  to  middle- 
income    citizens   and    the    poor." 

Federal  rulemaking  and  regulatory  pol- 
icy, we  were  told,  undertakes  no  analysis  of 
the  economic  impact  of  the  decisions  which 
they  make  Moreover,  they  are  supposed  to 
be  the  object  of  regulation  In  the  public 
interest. 

Enormous  spending  programs  with  little 
economic  Justification  are  established  and 
supported  for  decades  with  no  challenge  to 
their  existence  or  Increased  funding  This  is 
true  of  Federal  highway  and  water  policy' 
■Some  public  programs  incorporates  re- 
verse Incentives  for  program  efficiency  and 
thereby  foster  inefficiency  and  inflation  The 
stucture  of  Incentives  in  Medicare  reim- 
bursements and  the  Maritime  programs  are 
examples  " 

■  Some  public  programs  designed  to 
achieve  social  objectives  In  fact  impose  higher 
costs  on  low   income  cltl/en.s    costs  of  which 


,ire   neither  compensated  nor  considered  In 
program  decisions," 

Many  Federal  programs  generate  serious 
overproduction  and  resource  mlsallocatlon 
because  they  distribute  public  outputs  free 
of  charge  or  at  a  price  substi\ntlally  'oelow 
cost." 

"Public  policy  subsidizes  Uiose  who  gen- 
erat«  pollution  and  congestion  rather  than 
making  them  bear  the  costs  which  they 
lm|x>se  on  wKlely  Tlirough  this  strategy,  the 
Government  falls  to  induce  alter-?d  private 
behavior  which  would  ellmln.ite  enjrm<us 
pollution  and  congestion  costs  " 

The  c<jnclu;-ion  of  tills  n.lserable  record 
IS  that  •)pen  and  explicit  economic  analysis 
h.is  not  been  rigorously  aopUed  to  public 
decisions  Con.sequ.'ntly.  although  the  Na- 
tion's needs  and  priorities  have  changed, 
the  Federil  budget  hiis  not  rp,spond"d.  While 
the  socl.il  demands  which  Ju-Ui'y  the  cic.i- 
tlon  of  nany  puoUc  program,,  have  oeeu 
met  or  have  evaporated,  the  tax  dollars 
poured  Into  these  ouUnoded.  outdated.  In- 
efficient, and  inequitable  programs  exp-md 
as  though  driven  by  an  "Invisible  h md  " 
New  concerns,  new  responsibilities,  and  new 
commitments  requiring  new  programs  or 
lower  taxes  are  no  match  for  old  subeldles 
for  supporting  entrenched  Interests.  It  Is 
clear  that  this  new  "Invisible  hand"  does 
not  have  the  properties  which  were  attribut- 
able to  lu  predecessor  It  neither  serves  the 
public  interest  nor  gtildes  the  economic  sys- 
tem to  resf>ond  to  new  demands  and  new- 
needs 

Although  discouraged.  I  ;un  not  pessimistic 
with  regard  to  the  future  of  the  public 
sector  to  improve  Its  performance,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  can  Increase  the  etBclency. 
equity,  and  responsiveness  of  Government 
If  we  begin  using  analysis  as  a  guide  to  deci- 
sions. Currently  the  Congress  Itself  actually 
prohibits  much  economic  analysis,  and  the 
Executive  Branch  expect*  the  Congress  to 
ratify  the  pre-cooked  decisions  *lth  little 
economic  Justifications  or  open  considera- 
tion of  alternatives.  In  many  cases,  the  in- 
strument of  Executive  privilege  Is  wheeled 
out  to  Justify  Executive  unresponsiveness. 
This  syndrome  of  bureaucratic  unresponsive- 
ness cloaked  In  secrecy  must  give  way  to  the 
open  and  explicit  consideration  of  alterna- 
Uves based  on  anaivsis  and  study. 

In  my  view,  one  of  the  first  things  we  must 
do  Is  to  communicate  efficiency  and  equity 
distortions  to  the  people  In  clear,  unmis- 
takable terms.  So  far  we  have  not  done  so. 
I  have  a  feeling  that  the  time  is  right.  There 
Is  now  widespread  acceptance  of  the  prop- 
osition that  our  national  priorities  are  seri- 
ously out  of  line.  To  capitalize  on  these  sen- 
tlmenU.  we  have  to  put  the  economic  case 
against  Inefficient  and  inequitable  govern- 
ment programs  In  terms  people  can  under- 
suind  and  then  encourage  widespread  debate 
on  the  issue.  I'S  was  done  In  the  case  of  the 
ABM 

Some  of  these  cases  are  astonishing  and 
could  be  made  very  popular  I  would  like  to 
very  quickly  run  through  the  farm  subJiidy 
case  as  presented  to  the  Subcommittee  by 
Charles  L.  Schultze,  former  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  He  prefaced  his  com- 
ments by  pointing  out  two  interesting 
things.  First,  that  very  often,  we  undertake 
programs  which  admittedly  reduce  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  economy  presumably  for  pur- 
poses of  welfare  or  income  distribution  And 
that  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  objective  at 
times  But  some  programs,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  many  of  them.  Und  to  reduce  efficiency, 
but  don  t  even  redistribute  Income  In  a  way 
In  which  most  of  us  would  think  proper— 
mainly,  toward  the  poor.  They  tend  to  re- 
distribute Income  upward. 

If  we  measure  the  budgetary  costs  plus  the 
costs  to  the  consumer  of  higher  prices  in- 
volved m  the  farm  program,  Intereetlngly 
enough  It  comes  to  about  the  same  ntmnber 
;i8  the  annual  coet  of  our  itrateglc  nuclear 
weapons  programs.  This  Is  something  like  8 
to  9  billion  dollars  per  year.  This  volume  of 
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subsidy  tends  to  be  distributed  among  farm* 
ers  on  the  basis  of  production;  the  more 
tliat  Is  produced.  In  general,  the  higher  the 
subsidy.  It  turns  out  that  the  largest  18 
percent  of  American  farmers  produce  about 
two-thirds  of  all  farm  output  and  get  about 
60  percent  of  the  subsidies.  So  60  percent  Of 
the  subsidies,  roughly,  go  to  the  upper  16 
percent.  In  turn,  the  upper  16  percent  is  A 
?roup  of  farmers  whose  average  net  Income 
Is  about  tl9  to  920  thousand  per  year.  Two- 
thirds,  therefore,  of  this  $8  to  99  bUUon 
subsidy,  direct  or  indirect,  goes  to  16  percent 
ot  the  largest  farmers  making  something  In 
the  neighborhood  of  919  to  920  per  year.  Cal- 
culated out,  this  comes  to  about  97  to  98 
thousand  per  farmer.  I  find  It  most  difficult 
to  Justify  this  program  on  equity  grounds. 

It  Is  analysis  like  this  which  must  be  en- 
couraged. The  facts  of  efficiency  and  equity 
In  public  programs  must  be  laid  out  with 
clarity  for  all  to  see.  These  facts  must  be 
brought  home  In  open  and  explicit  fashion 
to  the  American  people 

THE    ROLZ    or    THZ    COMMUNITV    OF 
POLICY    ANALYSTS 

As  I  have  tried  to  make  clear,  the  decision- 
making process  in  the  Congress  operates 
with  little  Information  and  under  severe  In- 
stitutional constraints.  For  all  Intents  and 
purposes,  policy  and  program  analysis  plays 
little  If  any  role  In  Legislative  deliberations. 
In  essence,  the  problems  is  one  of  conta- 
gious and  spreading  ignorance  as  a  basis 
for  decisions.  I  believe  that  this  condition 
can  over  time  be  changed.  The  basic  ingre- 
dient for  change  must  be  a  strong  and  effec- 
tive educational  program  directed  at  Con- 
gress and  Congressional  staff. 

This  Is  where  I  see  the  community  of  pub- 
lic policy  analysts  playing  a  vital  role.  As  a 
first  step,  I  would  suggest  that  the  Associa- 
tion of  Public  Program  Analysts  set  up  a  sem- 
inar series  of  Congressional  staff  along  the 
lines  of  the  seminar  program  on  military  pro- 
curement undertaken  last  spring.  This  series 
should  focus  on  the  role  of  analysis  In  spot- 
lighting waste,  Inefficient  policy  strategies 
and  Inequity  in  government  programs.  I 
would  propose  that  the  recent  bearings  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Economy  In  Oovem- 
ment  on  "Economic  Analysis  and  the  Effi- 
ciency of  Oovernment"  be  tised  as  a  text 
book. 

This  seminar  series  can  be  run  with  little 
or  no  money,  and  the  response  on  the  Hill 
is  usually  pretty  good.  Some  political  appeal, 
of  course,  has  to  be  provided  In  terms  of 
egregious  examples  of  unproductive  pro- 
grams and  inierestliig  and  well-known  speak- 
ers, such  as  Charles  Schultze,  and  others,  who 
have  highly  significant  Insights  on  the  fail- 
ure of  Oovernment  to  perform  In  the  public 
Interest. 

I  would  hope  that  the  explanation  of  the 
systems  or  programs  would  be  In  laymen's 
terms — stressing  simplicity  and  common 
sense  rather  than  complexity  and  sophistica- 
tion. Moreover,  the  sessions  would  have  to  be 
geared  toward  recommendations  for  changes 
in  pubUc  policy  so  that  the  staff  can  elicit 
action  from  their  Congressmen  or  Senators 
on  specific  issues  that  have  some  imme- 
diacy. 

I  hope  that  you  will  seriously  consider 
these  suggestions.  I  will  do  what  I  can  to 
assist  you  In  making  policy  analysis  relevant 
to  the  Congressional  decision  process 


PRAISE  FOR  JAYCEES 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  WAMPLER 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  21,  1970 

Mr.    WAMPLER.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
United  States  Jaycees  celebrates  its  50th 
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anniversary  in  1970.  There  are  6,000 
chapters  in  America  with  300,000  mem- 
bers. In  my  own  State  of  Virginia  there 
are  139  chapters  with  9,000  members.  I 
am  proud  to  have  been  selected  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Norton-Wise,  Va., 
Jaycees  at  its  charter  night  banquet, 
January  9, 1970. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Jaycee 
organization  for  its  outstanding  service. 
Jaycees  are  men  of  action.  They  not  only 
voice  their  concern  about  solving  the 
problems  we  face,  but  they  also  take  con- 
structive action  toward  this  end.  Their 
leadership  is  felt  in  individual  communi- 
ties, in  entire  States,  in  our  whole  Nation, 
and  throughout  the  world. 

As  Virginia  Jaycee  President  Lewis 
Walker  recently  said: 

Jaycees  offer  a  handup,  not  a  handout. 

They  build  better  men  and  a  better 
world.  Surely  these  dedicated  people  de- 
serve all  the  praise  we  can  give  them. 
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CALLS  IT  A  GOOD  PACT 


ADMINISTRATION  FLAGRANTLY 

VIOLATES     CIVIL     RIGHTS     ACT 
AGAIN 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  21,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  in- 
deed unfortunate  that  It  is  necessary 
to  arise  again  and  again  and  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  continuing 
and  flagrant  violation  of  the  law  of  the 
land  by  agents  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

It  is  more  than  unfortunate;  it  could 
prove  to  be  disastrous  to  the  Nation.  The 
philosophy  that  we  need  obey  only  the 
laws  with  which  we  agree,  sold  to  an 
innocent  public  by  rabble-rousers  and 
subversives  in  the  decade  of  the  sixties, 
seems  to  have  reached  the  point  of  no 
return,  when  Government  officers  feel 
free  to  defy  the  law  and  utilize  the  ter- 
rifymg  power  of  Government  to  accom- 
plish their  own  devious  purposes.  Tyr- 
anny and  anarchy  are  indefensible. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  clearly 
prohibited  racial  quotas  in  either  labor 
union  membership  or  in  hiring.  The  same 
law  clearly  prohibited  racial  quotas  in 
school  desegregation.  In  each  case  the 
law  is  being  openly  violated  by  the  very 
people  sworn  to  uphold  it.  I  include  as 
part  of  my  remarks  a  pertinent  news- 
clipping: 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Jan.  II,  1970] 
Expect  Unions  to  Quicklt  O.K.  New  Jobs 

Pact — PsoTims  for  Hiring  More  Negroes 
(By  Joseph  Boyce) 

Ratification  by  building  trade  imions  of 
an  agreement  to  put  4,000  Negroes  to  work 
m  Chicago  conktructlon  jobs  Is  expected  to 
come  wlthm  the  next  two  weeks,  Thomas  J. 
Murray,  president  of  the  Chicago  Building 
Trades  council,  said  yesterday. 

The  agreement  was  signed  Friday  by  11 
representatives  of  various  black  organiza- 
tions. It  originally  was  offered  Nov.  6  but 
was  rejected  then  by  the  black  groups  after 
weeks  of  negotiations  with  the  Building 
Trades  council  and  the  Building  Construc- 
tion Employers  association,  representing  19 
construction  unions. 


"I  don't  see  any  difficulty  in  getting  rati- 
fication,"'  said  Murray,  who  stressed  that 
Friday's  agreement  was  "practically  Identi- 
cal" to  the  one  submitted  by  the  unions 
Nov.  6. 

'I  think  the  organizations  [member 
unions]  understand  the  situation  and  recog- 
nize this  as  a  good  agreement,"  Murray  said. 

Once  ratified.  Implementation  of  the  agree- 
ment would  begin  immediately,  he  Bald. 

Under  the  pact,  the  Building  Construc- 
tion Employers  association  and  the  council 
will  find  1,000  Jobs  Immediately  for  quail- 
fled  Negro  journeymen.  Another  3,000  will 
be  placed  in  on-the-job  or  apprentice 
training. 

A  formal  announcement  of  the  accord  wrill 
be  made  tomorrow  in  the  office  of  Mayor 
Daley. 

REMOVE    FEDERAL    CURBS 

Meanwhile,  the  pact  removed  the  federal 
ban  on  five  Chicago  contracting  firms  or- 
dered by  the  federal  government  In  October 
to  hire  more  minority  workmen.  The  com- 
panies agreed  to  hire  Negroes  for  20  per  cent 
of  their  work  forces  in  1970. 

The  five  firms  were  among  17  Chicago 
contractors  whom  the  labor  department  said 
were  suspected  of  being  in  violation  of  gov- 
ernment requirements  for  equal  emploj-ment 
opportunity. 

PLAN    CLOSE   SCRUTINT 

John  L.  Wilkes,  director  of  the  office  of 
Federal  contract  compliance,  said  the  gov- 
ernment would  review  the  hiring  practices  of 
the  five  firms  within  60  days  to  "assure  good 
faith"  on  their  part. 

The  companies  are  the  Advance  Heating 
and  Air  Conditioning  corporation,  117  N 
Desplalnes  St.;  Thomas  H.  Lltvln  Plumbing 
company,  1356  Washington  blvd.;  Shannon 
Plumbing  Company,  Inc.,  8550  Genoa  av.; 
8.  N.  Nlelson  Construction  company,  3059 
Augusta  blvd.;  and  Waner  Heating  and  Air 
Conditioning  corporation,  5414  Archer  av 


JAYCEE  WEEK 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

OF    MAINS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  21,  1970 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
week  of  January  18  has  been  designated 
as  "Jaycee  Week"  across  the  Nation  in 
commemoration  of  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  US.  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  junior  chamber  has  been  an  out- 
standing service  organization  since  its 
inception,  providing  excellent  leader- 
ship opportunities  for  its  members,  and 
offering  to  the  many  American  localities 
served  by  its  chapters  groups  of  sincere 
young  men  actively  dedicated  to  the  con- 
cept of  community  betterment. 

Earlier  this  month,  I  was  honored  to 
be  the  guest  of  the  Maine  Jaycees  at  a 
statewide  membership  meeting  held  in 
Westbrook,  Maine.  And  as  on  other  such 
occasions,  I  was  impressed  by  the  mem- 
bers' interest  in  public  affairs  and  their 
obvious  resolve  to  effect  progressive 
change  in  their  social  and  economic  en- 
vironment. 

Surely,  we  have  benefited  gi-eatly  from 
the  sdfless  and  dedicated  woiic  of  the 
thousands  of  loyal  Jaycee  org.mizations 
across  the  country. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  Sec- 
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ond  Congressional  District  of  Maine, 
therefore,  I  want  to  commend  the  efforts 
of  the  United  States  Jaycees  and  to  ex- 
press both  congratulatioi^  and  gratitude 
for  tlieir  tremendous  achievements  In 
the  first  50  years  of  service  to  their  fel- 
low man. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THOM.\S  J 
•  STONEWAIX,     JACKSON 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHE.SKN TAIU  tS 

Wednesday.  Janua<y  21.  1970 

Mr  MOLLOHAN  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Is  enough  glory  m  tlie  dramatic  hi.story 
of  the  War  Between  the  States  to  last 
our  country  for  the  next  tlioasand  years. 
It  was  the  la^t  of  the  old  wars  and  the 
first  of  the  new;  the  last  mvolvmg  mus- 
kets and  larue-scale  cavalr/  opera i ions. 
the  first  Involvmg  airborne  reconnais- 
sance and  the  full  employment  of  rifles 
and  trenches  It  was  not  the  last,  per- 
haps, in  which  brave  men  could  write 
their  names  in  hLstor>-.  but  It  did  pro- 
duce a  remarkab'.e  number  of  heroes, 
and  the  State  of  West  Viri;:n.a  has  the 
honor  of  association  with  one  of  the 
greatest  and  bravest  of  them  all;  Gen. 
Thomas  J.  •  Stonewall     Jackson. 

In  the  eastern  theater  of  operations. 
the  war  involved  a  long  series  of  as- 
saults against  the  Confederate  .\rmy  of 
Northern  V'rcinia.  protecting  the  Con- 
federate capital  at  Rjchmond.  Tmie 
after  time.  Confederate  forces  under 
Gen.  Robert  E  Lee  repulsed  the  north- 
em  armies,  m  front  of  Richmond,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  world  Outnum- 
t)ered  on  every  occasion,  Lee  fought  back 
brilliantly,  to  hold  his  own  against  ex- 
traordinary odds.  But  he  was  not  con- 
ducting a  one-man  show.  He  had  help, 
in  great  quantity,  from  West  Virginia's 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  Confed- 
erate  cause  the  redoubtable  "Stone- 
walP'^acfcsfln,  a  native  of  Clarksburg 

In  the  battle  of  Pirst  Bull  Run.  Jack- 
son earned  his  nickname  by  standinr,  it 
w&s  said,  like  a  stone  wall,  "  agamst 
the  Federal  attack.  In  the  peninsula 
campaign  of  1862,  he  entered  the  Shen- 
andoali  Valley,  in  a  move  threatening 
Washington.  DC  .  compelling  the  with- 
drawal of  many  Union  troops  from  the 
assault  on  Richmond.  Pursued  by  se\eral 
Umon  armies  m  the  Shenandoah.  Jack- 
son met  them  separately,  defeating  them 
one  at  a  time  in  what  has  been  called 
the  most  remarkable  display  of  strategic 
science,  based  on  accurate  reasonmg, 
correct  anticipation  of  the  enemy's  plans, 
rapid  marches,  and  judicious  disposition 
of  an  Inferior  force,  in  all  American 
miUtary  history.  It  also  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  Union  defeat  on  the 
peninsula 

At  Second  Bull  Run,  In  1862,  Jack.son's 
forces  overwhelmed  one  wmg  of  the 
Union  army,  disrupting  its  advance  and 
forcmg  the  retreat  of  the  entire  force 
To  Jackson,  more  than  to  any  of  his 
other  Lieutenants.  General  Lee  owed  the 
success  of  the  turning  movement  which 
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enabled  him  to  continue  the  offensive 
and  carry  the  war  into  the  North. 

Stem  in  discipline  and  fierce  In  com- 
bat. Jackson  drew  from  his  associates 
that  special  burning  respect  reserved  for 
military  pcnius.  One  of  Jackson's  junior 
officers  once  observed  that  he  never  saw 
one  of  the  generals  couriers  approach- 
in.i,'  witliout  expcctmt;  an  order  to  assault 
tlie  Noith  Pole. 

Jack-en  w.i ;  once  again  effective  in  ih.e 
.AiUiCtam  campaipn  and  t!,e  battle  of 
?  rcdericksburi;,  before  er,!^ai:i!ur  the 
Union  forces  in  the  tmal  b  ut'o  of  his  life, 
at  Chanccllorsville.  Before  davliiiht  en 
May  2.  1863.  he  bet'an  the  last  of  his  '^reat 
marches,  one  of  the  most  effective  of  its 
kind  m  the  history  of  warfare  Flanking 
the  Union  army,  Jackson  struck,  routing 
one  corps  and  driving  it  back  upon  an- 
other, compelling  the  prccipitou.-.  retreat 
cf  the  entire  Union  amiy.  across  the 
R   ppahannock  River. 

Once  again  victorious.  General  Jack- 
si  n  had  hopes  again  of  ultini.ite  Con- 
federate success,  but  fate  would  not  allow 
It.  In  the  twilight,  returning  from  the 
front,  he  was  mistaken  for  the  enemy 
and  lired  upon  by  his  own  men.  Over- 
come bv  shock  and  cold,  he  died  of  i;neu- 
monia.  May  10.  1863.  And  from  the  mo- 
ment of  hLs  departure,  the  Confederate 
Army  of  General  lee  was  never  capable 
of  the  same  miraculuus  performance.  As 
I-ee  himself  observed.  Jack-son's  death 
had  virtually  deprived  him  of  his  strong 
right  arm. 

In  all  American  hi>tory,  no  hero  out- 
5hi!ies  Thomas  "StcnewaH  '  Jackson,  the 
pride  of  West  Virginia.  He  was  a  man 
amonK  men.  overshadowing  the  ablest  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  ranking  with 
the  Greatest  of  American  military  leaders. 
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pl.nprs  who  make  it  pos-lblc  for  each  vol- 
unteer to  answer  a  call  for  help 

In  our  small  commvinl; les,  a  nvinibcr  of 
business  people  and  Ihelr  empk>yees  are 
members  of  the  volunt.eer  lire  department. 
When  the.se  people  are  called  away  from  their 
work,  their  Income  stops  fur  that  period,  for 
they  cannot  be  selling  merchandise  or  glvlnp 
their  customers  service  when  they  are  fight- 
ing a  fire 

When  the  alarm  sotindi,  there  Is  no  telling 
how  long  these  pei'ple  might  be  gone  Some- 
times It  IS  Just  a  matter  of  minutes  until  a 
fire  Is  o\it  and  the  firemen  c  m  return  to  their 
homes  or  Job;  Some: Imes  It  Is  a  matter  of 
hours,  and  we  can  recall  some  which  lasted 
the  better  part  of  a  full  day. 

Firemen  receive  a  tiny  c  nipens:i?lon  for 
their  great  work,  about  enough  to  take  care 
of  cleaning  the  smoke  from  their  clothes 
There  Is  nn  reimbursement  for  the  time  they 
lose  from  their  occiipillons.  sales  they  missed 
by  not  belns  In  their  stores,  or  help  In  catch- 
ing up  on  the  backlog  of  work  which  accumu- 
lates during  the  lime  they  devote  to  fighting 
fire 

We  commend  the  volvinleer  firemen  and 
their  employers  for  their  unselfish  efforts  lu 
serving  lh  the  nrc  department. 


THEY  DESERVE  PRAISE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  21,  1970 

Mr  DERWINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  one  of 
the  outstanding  local  publications  serv- 
ing my  congressional  district  Is  the  River- 
dale-rx>lton  Pointer  which  Is  known  for 
Its  support  of  outstanding  community  ef- 
forts Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  submit 
for  the  Record  a  Pointer  editorial  of 
January  8  in  which  the  local  volunteer 
fire  department  Is  eulogized 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  point 
out  that  the  volunteer  firemen  across  the 
coimtry  display  the  type  of  spirit  and  re- 
sponsibility that  has  helped  build  the 
wonderful  communities  that  in  turn  com- 
prise our  great  Nation. 

Tlie  editorial  follows: 

THrr    Desfhve   Praise 

The  local  volunteer  fire  department  Is  » 
corps  of  local  men  banded  into  an  effective 
orgamzAiion  to  control  and  extinguish  any 
fire  in  the  district  it  serves  We  have  com- 
mented many  times  on  the  vital  work  done  by 
local  volunteers,  the  ».spect  of  training,  and 
equipment  needed  for  fire  fighting 

But  we  have  never  thought  Ijefore  to  men- 
tion the  persfjnal  sacrifice  made  by  the  em- 


NORTH     APOLOGIZES    TO     SOUTH: 
CORRECTING    THE    RECORD 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    IIINNISOTA 
IN    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  21,  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  noted 
with  Interest  a  statement  appearing  In 
the  December  12,  1969,  Concression.^l 
Record,  volume  115,  part  29,  page  38880. 
Inserted  in  the  Record  at  that  point 
was  an  editorial  comment  apologizing  for 
supposedly  having  "distorted  and 
slanted"  news  about  the  South.  The 
apology  was  attributed  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

The  apology  was  inserted  in  the  Record 
for  the  benefit  of.  among  others,  histor- 
ians. If  historians  are  not  to  be  misled,  a 
correction  is  in  order.  The  Tribune  has 
asserted,  according  to  a  news  article  ap- 
pearing January  14,  1970.  In  the  Wash- 
incton  Post,  that  they  never  printed  the 
editorial  In  question. 

The  Post  news  article  reports  that 
since  1966  the  Cliicago  newspaper  has 
been  denying  authorship.  The  spurious 
Tribune  editorial  has  been  widely  circu- 
lated throuRh  the  South  and  Southwest. 
I  include  in  the  Record  the  news  arti- 
cle denying  Trlbime  authorship  as  It  ap- 
peared In  the  Washington  Post: 

Pai-er  Asks  Ban  on  Use  of  EDrrowAL 
Chicago — The  Chlcasro  Tribune  said  today 
It  had  asked  a  federal  District  Court  In 
Memphis.  Tenn  .  to  bar  ue  of  Its  n.-^me  with 
an  editorial  which  It  s.-»ld  has  been  fal.sely 
attributed  to  the  new.'^piiper 

The  suit  asked  an  injunction  against 
Betty  Purness  and  the  Memphis  Citizens" 
Council  The  suit  said  the  council  p.iid  for 
publication  of  the  edltorl.il  In  the  Dec  16 
Issue  of  the  Memphis  Press-Sclmltar 

The  Tribune  said  the  edltorl.il  apolofflzes 
for  coverage  of  racial  incidents  In  the  South 
by  Northern  newspapers 

It  quoted  the  editorial  as  concluding. 
•  Dear  Dixie,  perhaps  we  have  not  learned 
to  appreciate  wKat  you  have  been  trying  to 
do  to  defeat  revolution — but  for  whatever 
belated  comfort  It  may  be,  from  our  glass 
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hous«  we  will  not  b«  throwing  any  more 
stones." 

The  Tribune  said  that  since  1966,  the  edi- 
torial has  been  attributed  to  the  Tribune 
itnd  circulated  widely  through  the  South  and 
Southwest  The  Tribune  never  printed  the 
editorial  and  has  sent  letters  to  editors  of 
newspapers  and  other  publications  calling  It 
a  ho.TX.  the  newspaper  said. 

The  suit  quoted  a  1966  Tribune  editorial 
which  said,  "It  is  our  understanding  that  it 
(the  'apology'  editorial)  was  a  radio  editorial 
read  over  the  air  by  Paul  Harvey,  a  news 
commentator.  We  trust  that  from  now  on  it 
will  be  credited  to  the  proper  source  " 
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The  following  is  a  breakdown  of  the 
moneys  contemplated  for  Arizona  edu- 
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cation  programs  by  Congress  and  the 
Nixon  administration: 


LEAD  US  NOT  INTO  INFLATION 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  21,  1970 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  amazed 
as  I  read  the  papers  each  day  how  wide- 
spread is  the  belief  that  the  Congress  has 
substantially  Increased  the  fiscal  year 
1970  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  De- 
partment budget  requested  by  the  Pres- 
ident. This  belief  emanated  from  the 
White  House  where  it  has  become  popu- 
lar to  cite  this  appropriation  bill  as  the 
Armageddon  for  the  administration's  be- 
lated counteroffenslve  on  Inflation,  If  we 
lose  this  one,  the  President  tells  the 
press,  we  will  forever  be  the  prisoners 
of  a  free-spending  Congress,  welfare 
mothers,  and  little  children  with  books. 
^  The  fact  is  the  total  sum  appropriated 

X  by  Congress  for  HEW  is  slightly  less  than 

that  requested  by  the  President.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Legislative  Reference  Service, 
Mr.  Nixon  asked  Congress  for  $19,834  bil- 
lion for  the  Department's  fiscal  1970  pro- 
grams, and  has  received  by  virtue  of  the 
bill  now  on  his  desk  $19,747  billion — a 
cut  of  $87  million.  He  now  threatens  to 
veto  a  sum  which  is  less  than  he  orig- 
inally requested. 

The  administration  complains  bitterly 
about  a  $1  billion  increase  approved  by 
Congress  for  education  and  charges  it  is 
inflationary.  On  that  basis,  thePresi- 
dent  vows  to  veto  the  entire  HEW  ap- 
propriation. 

This  is  simply  a  numbers  game.  While 
the  President  may  choose  to  disagree 
with  the  high  priority  the  Congress  has 
assigned  our  education  programs,  he  will 
have  a  hard  time  arguing  that  the  to- 
tal HEW  budget  Congress  sent  him  is 
more  inflationary  than  the  even  higher 
flgure  he  asked  for.  The  fact  is  that  Con- 
gress made  substantial  cuts  in  other 
areas  of  the  HEW  budget  which  offset 
the  billion  dollar  Increase  for  education. 
Moreover,  even  with  the  increase  In 
education  fimds  proposed  by  Congress, 
my  State  and  others  will  receive  less 
money  than  last  year.  When  I  voted  for 
the  now  famous  bUllon-dollar  increase, 
what  I  was  saying  in  effect  is  that  my 
State  wtts  prepared  to  accept  a  4-percent 
cutback  in  education  money,  but  not  the 
30-percent  slash  envisloDed  by  the  Nix- 
on administration — a  slash  that  would 
necessitate  higher  property  taxes,  double 
sessions  in  some  districts,  and  tremen- 
dous reductions  in  badly  needed  voca- 
tional training  programs. 


Elementary  and  secondary  education 

Impacted  area 

Hither  educational  programs  and  construction 
College  student  loans  and  direct  aid  

Total  higher  education 

Vocational  education 

Libraries  and  community  services ..^ 

Education  tor  handicapped 

Total - 


1961  actual 

(millions) 

Congress 

Nixon 

Ditterence 

J12.78 

112  35 
11 
.993 
4.556 

til.  19 
6.7 
.669 
3.965 

tl  16 

10.28 

4  3 

2.<3t> 

32 

..  .               5.517 

60 

7.95 

5.55 
4.804 
1.048 
.224 

4.63 
2.827 
.807 
.224 

.92 
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26.63 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  appending  to  this 
statement  a  study  of  how  the  Federal 
education  programs  affect  our  economy. 
The  study,  prepared  by  Gerald  O.  Bryan 
of  Arizona  State  University,  disputes 
President  Nixon's  thesis  that  the  educa- 
tion budget  is  inflationary.  It  is  an  espe- 
cially thoughtful  piece,  and  I  recommend 
it  to  the  Members : 

PlU>ERAL    An) EXPINDmXRE     OB     INVESTMENT? 

(By  Gerald  O.  Bryan) 

(Note. — The  author  Is  associate  in  execu- 
tive programs.  Center  for  Executive  Devel- 
opment, Arizona  State  University.  Before  as- 
suming hU  present  position  he  spent  six 
years  as  teftcher-coordlnator  of  distributive 
education  in  Des  Moines  and  in  Tucson.  He 
is  immediate  past  president  of  the  Arizona 
Vocational  Association.) 

Government,  through  its  taxing,  spending, 
and  policy  making  activities,  plays  a  vital 
role  In  the  economy  of  this  country.  Increased 
taxes  reduce  the  Income  available  for  private 
consiunptlon.  Increased  spending  tends  to 
stimulate  business  activity.  Combined,  these 
two  expedients  can  provide  for  a  complete 
redistribution  of  Income. 

Government  policies,  such  as  those  Ini- 
tiated by  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  can 
stimulate  or  retard  saving  and  Investment. 
Because  of  Its  strategic  role,  it  Is  no  surprise 
that  government  Is  asked  to  correct,  and 
blamed  for  causing,  the  many  economic  prob- 
lems that  exist  In  our  system.  One  of  these  Is 
imemployment. 

The  Keyneelan  economists  would  say  that 
unemployment  conditions  can  t>e  corrected 
by  creating  more  JoIm  through  increased  in- 
vestment or  government  spending.  They 
would  advocate  government  policies  encour- 
aging private  investment  as  well  as  deficit 
spending  by  government  agencies.  Whether 
this  spending  was  used  for  highways,  schools, 
war,  or  water-wings  wotUd  be  Irrelevant  as 
long  as  It  stimulated  productive  activity.  The 
mcreased  activity  alone  wotild  produce  the 
Jobs  necessary  to  eliminate  unemployment. 

CITBX    LOSKS    ETFECT 

As  Income  rises,  howevM',  this  system  be- 
comes more  difficult  to  maintain.  Larger  and 
larger  amotmts  of  Investment  are  needed  to 
offset  the  Increased  savings  in  the  system.  In 
addition,  this  larger  Investment  tends  to  raise 
the  level  of  technology.  The  effect  of  this 
may  be  that  many  people  are  left  behind  be- 
cause they  lack  the  skills  and  education 
to  compete  at  such  a  high  level  of  technol- 
ogy. This  can  result  In  the  paradox  of  a 
labor  shortage  and  unemployment  occurring 
at  the  same  time. 

Many  feel  that  this  Is  the  situation  cur- 
rently faced  by  our  economy.  They  feel  that 
for  all  practical  purposes,  we  are  at  full  em- 
ployment. The  imemployed  are  simply  those 
who  have  been  left  behind.  Any  Keyneslan 
attempt  to  provide  further  employment  pro- 
duces more  Inflation  than  Jobs. 

The  solution  to  this  dilemma  seems  to  lie 
In  "directed"  rather  than  general  govern- 
ment spending.  The  direction  of  expenditures 


toward  the  problems  of  the  unemployed 
can  obtain  two  results.  The  unemployed  are 
given  a  chance  to  catch  up.  At  the  same  time 
the  rest  of  the  economy  enjoys  the  Indirect 
effects  of  government  spending 

VACCINE    VERStTS    ASPIRIN 

Government  spending  directed  toward  vui- 
employment  seems  to  have  taken  two  forms; 
expenditures  for  "aspirins"  and  expenditures 
for  "vaccine."  The  first  is  for  the  temporary 
relief  of  the  symptoms  of  unemployment. 
The  second  is  an  attempt  to  cure  the  disease 
of  unemployablUty. 

This  article  v«11i  discuss  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  one  of  the  government's  vaccine 
exiiendltures — specifically,  a  study  of  the 
results  produced  by  the  government-sup- 
ported distributive  education  program  In  the 
State  of  Arizona. 

The  use  of  federal  money  for  such  pro- 
grams has  been  the  subject  of  much  contro- 
versy in  recent  years.  Some  consider  such 
aid  to  be  Just  another  expendlttire  of  Um- 
Ited  tax  revenues.  Others  feel  it  Is  a  sound 
investment  In  the  future. 

There  is  only  one  sure  way  to  distinguish 
an  investment  from  an  expenditure — meas- 
uring the  returns  that  are  produced.  If  the 
dollar  returns  are  greater  than  the  original 
dollar  input,  then  that  input  must  t>e  con- 
sidered an  Investment.  If  not.  It  must  be 
classified  as  an  expenditure. 

THBEZ    ASSrMPTIONS 

The  following  paragraphs  are  devoted  to 
Identifying,  In  the  form  of  Increased  tax  rev- 
enues, the  dollar  returns  produced  by  the  dis- 
tributive education  program  in  Arizona.  In 
plotting  such  returns,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  several  assumptions.  The  three  used  in 
this  analysis  are  as  follows: 

1.  According  to  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, every  dollar  that  Is  Injected  Into  the 
business  system  creates  approximately  two 
and  one-half  times  Its  value  In  additional 
Income  before  It  runs  Its  course.  This  is 
how  the  Chambers  determine  the  effects  of 
a  new  Industry  In  a  community. 

2.  Even  though  the  lowest  rate  levied  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Is  20  percent, 
a  ten-percent  average  rate  was  used  in  this 
analysis.  This  reduction  was  made  to  allow 
for  any  deductions  and  exemptions  that 
might  be  claimed  by  the  taxpayers  involved. 
The  only  exception  was  In  the  case  of  stu- 
dent earnings  where  the  tax  was  plotted  more 
directly.  The  Arizona  state  Income  tax  aver- 
ages approximately  five  percent  of  the  fed- 
eral figure.  Therefore  a  five-percent  rate  was 
applied  In  this  analysis. 

3.  Finally,  In  order  to  apply  the  state's 
four-percent  saJes  tax,  an  estimate  had  to  be 
made  concerning  the  amount  of  Income  ex- 
pended for  goods  and  services.  National  in- 
come statistics  show  that  consumption  Is 
equal  to  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
national  Income  totals.*  Therefore  the  sales 
tax  was  a^jplled  to  only  two-thirds  of  the 
income  totals  listed.  An  exception  was  again 
made  in  the  case  of  student  earnings.  The 
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writer  s  experience  with  the  studenu  In- 
volved prompted  the  adoption  of  80  percent 
Bs  a  consumption  ra'.e  fur  them  »hUe  they 
Were  m  school 

Of  course  this  analysis  Is  only  an  infornval 
Uok  at  the  sltua'lon  More  accurate  Bgures 
c'-'uld  have  been  achieved  if  the  amounts  had 
been  plotted  rather  than  estimated  For  this 
reason,  conservative  estimates  were  used 

"Dt  '    tXPINDnVRES 

In  the  1966  87  scho<v.  year,  the  federal  ex- 
penditure for  distributive  education  In  the 
State  of  Arizona  was  »24T  940  •  To  this 
ainounr  »a.s  added  some  t7J  1.525  I'f  sta'.e  and 
lixad  funds'  Thus  a  total  of  t979,463  was 
used  to  support  distributive  education  in  the 
state  that  year 

AU  of  this  money  was  U5«d  for  the  pur- 
chase of  goods  and  services  Hence  If  we 
assume  a  turnover  of  two  and  oiie-haif  umea 
aa  indicated  by  Uie  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
a  total  Income  of  $2,348,664  waa  generaied 
The  ta:ies  on  Ihla  Income  represent  the  first 
return   on   the  original   Investment 

If  we  assume  that  two-thirds  of  this 
amount  was  tiaed  for  consumption,  we  can 
eeumate  that  »62  831  was  collected  by  the 
state  In  sales  tajt  If  we  further  assume  that 
an  average  of  10  percent  of  the  total  Income 
was  collected  for  Income  tax.  the  federal 
government  received  a  return  of  some  $234.- 
tSM.  With  state  Income  tax  equal  to  ap- 
proximately five  percent  of  the  federal  tax 
figure,  ArlEona  collected  an  additional  111- 
743  m  state  Income  taxes  These  returns  are 
the  result  of  simply  spending  the  money 

STUOINT    tAlNlNCS 

However,  this  money  was  invested  for  a 
purpoee.  What  were  the  returns  produced 
by  the  program  Itself?  A  total  of  763  high 
school  seniors  were  given  part-Ume  employ- 
ment through  the  distributive  education 
program  during  the  1966-67  school  year 
During  the  course  of  that  year,  those  stu- 
denu  earned  a  total  of  1630.000  ' 

Assuming  that  the  studenw  consumed  80 
percent  of  their  inoome.  we  can  figure  that 
a  total  of  920.160  was  collected  from  them 
In  the  form  of  sales  tax.  The  average  earn- 
ings per  student  were  »826.  of  that  1226 
represented  taxable  income  A  20-percent 
tax  rate  applied  to  this  figure  shows  that 
the  students  paid  a  total  sum  of  »34  487 
In  federal  Income  taxes  When  the  two-and- 
one-half  turnover  rate  is  applied  to  the  stu- 
dents' etuTilngs  after  taxes,  and  the  10-per- 
cent average  tax  Is  applied  to  the  resulting 
sum.  It  can  be  shown  th.it  the  federal  gor- 
emment  received  an  additional  Income  tax 
return  of  »»4.500.  The  five-percent  state 
average  applied  to  this  figure  amounts  to 
approximately  M.T2S  paid  to  the  state  In 
Income  taxes.  Finally,  an  additional  (35.200 
In  state  sales  tax  was  collected  as  a  result 
of  the  turnover  of  the  students'  original 
earnings. 

Arrtcra  xrtfZMnxir uzsr 
Another  return  produced  by  the  DE  pro- 
gram was  Its  Impact  on  unemployment  The 
national  unemployment  rate  for  18-  and 
17-year-old3  was  14  percent  In  1966  and 
1967'  TTie  unemployment  rate  for  the  763 
students  graduated  from  the  Arizona  DE 
program  during  that  same  period  was  8  9 
percent  •  When  these  two  rates  are  applied 
to  the  763  Indlvldauls  In  qtieetlon.  the  pro- 
gram is  shown  to  have  reduced  the  number 
of  pKJtentlally  unemployed  from  107  to  50 
Therefore,  the  earnings  of  57  people  saved 
from  unemployment  represent  another  In- 
vestment return  (This  conclusion  Is  based 
on  the  supported  assumption  that  employ- 
ment of  the  DB  graduates  resulted  from 
their   distributive   education    experience  ) 

Observations  have  shown  that  most  em- 
ployed DE  students  receive  a  raise  during 
their  senior  year  Another  raise  Is  usually 
forthcoming  when  they  become  full-tune 
employees  after  graduation   U  we  assume  the 
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minimum  wage  of  »1  40  as  a  starting  base 
and  an  average  raise  of  ten  cenu  per  hour, 
we  can  plot  vhe  increa-jed  earuUiK's  of  these 
workers. 

A:  40  hours  per  week  for  a  50-week  year, 
the  57  ftdiluion.il  emplosees  proilviced  by  this 
program  earned  a  total  of  1171  000  With  the 
turnover  this  sum  creates  some  1427.500  In 
additional  incomes.  From  this,  the  federal 
government  received  M2.750.  and  Arl/nna 
received  12  137  In  Income  taxes  iind  J11400 
111  sales  lax. 

INCRZ.'iSCD   EARNING    POWER 

EacU  of  the  remaining  706  emphnees 
earned  an  average  of  $400  over  the  amount 
earned  by  their  peers  who  waited  until  after 
»;raduAtion  to  begin  their  employment.  This 
ngure  Ls  arrived  at  by  a^umliii?  a  $1  40 
hourly  rule  for  the  beginning  workers  as 
compared  with  a  $1  60  hourly  rate  for  the 
706  experienced  workers  who  had  already  re- 
ceived two  ral.ses  of  ten  cents  per  hour 
Working  40  hours  per  week  in  a  50-week 
year,  these  experienced  workers  achieved  a 
total  of  $282,400  In  increa-sed  wages  The 
turnover  rai.->es  this  amount  to  $706,000  of 
generated  Income  From  this,  the  federal 
government  collects  $70  000.  while  the  state 
receives  $3,530  and  $18,826  In  Income  taxes 
and  sales  tax  respectively. 

Moving  on  to  the  second  year  of  full-time 
employment  for  DE  graduates,  we  find  that 
mure  returns  are  produced  National  statis- 
ucs  show  the  unemployment  rate  for  18-  and 
19-year -olds  to  be  23  percent  lower  than  the 
rate  for  16-  and  17-year-olds.'  The  adjusted 
national  rate  Ls  10  9  percent,  while  the  ad- 
Ju.sted  rate  for  DE  graduates  In  Arizona  is 
5  5  percent.  (Both  of  these  rates  are  for  the 
1966  o7  school  year  ) 

Application  of  these  rates  to  the  763  grad- 
uates shows  that  the  program  produced  41 
additional  workers  In  the  second  year  Con- 
tinuing on  the  assumptions  used  above,  we 
can  eAtlnaate  that  these  41  Individuals 
eiirned  $131,200  during  the  year,  creating  a 
total  of  $328,000  In  additional  Income.  The 
federal  govertunent  s  share  was  $32,800  while 
the   state  collected  a   total  of  $10,387. 

The  increased  earnings  of  the  remaining 
722  individuals  come  to  a  total  of  $328,800. 
This  agure  is  arrived  at  by  assuming  the 
same  $400  differential  used  to  plot  the  In- 
creased earnin.?s  during  the  first  year  of  full- 
time  employment.  With  tumorer.  these 
earnings  produced  incomes  of  $733,000.  Fed- 
eral income  tax  amovmted  to  $73J00,  and 
the  state  collected  $3,610  In  inconoe  taxes 
and  $19,253  in  sales  tax. 

INVESTMENT   BETfSNS 

It  Is  evident  that  these  tax  returns  will 
continue  Into  the  third,  foiuth.  and  fifth 
years  of  full-time  employment.  However,  It 
is  intereetlng  to  note  that  In  Just  three  years 
from  the  date  of  investment,  a  total  of  $6.- 
107  164  income  was  generated  Prom  this,  the 
federal  government  received  a  return  of 
some  $582,203  aad  the  State  of  Arizona  re- 
ceived $193  602  In  other  words,  the  federal 
government  received  over  two  dollars  for 
every  doll.u-  Invested,  while  the  sute  re- 
duced lU  expenditure  by  26  5  percent. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  763  individuals 
studied  here  represent  only  11  3  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  people  served  by  this 
government  expenditure.  Also  served  were 
1,184  high  school  Juniors,  391  Junior  college 
students,  and  4364  adulu  •  i*any  of  these 
people  also  received  employment  as  a  result 
of  the  dutrlbutlve  education  program.  How- 
ever, the  unavailability  of  data  prevent*  an 
analysis  of  the  returns  produced  by  these 
Individuals. 

There  are  many  returns  from  this  program 
that  cannot  be  equated  with  a  dollar  sign. 
But  the  fact  that  no  dollar  value  la  placed 
upon  them  does  not  make  them  less  Im- 
portant. 

The  first  of  these  benefits  I.-'  derived  from 
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the  fact  Uiat  during  1966,  some  13.659  hours 
of  instruction  were  offered  to  tlie  people  m 
the  program.  If  35  students  per  cl.iss  Is 
assumed,  this  represents  about  61  hours  of 
Instruction  foe  each  student.  If  this  In- 
struction were  left  for  employers  to  perform 
after  these  people  had  been  placed  on  their 
payrolls,  and  If  these  employers  were  able  to 
provide  this  Instruction  at  a  cost  of  one 
dollar  per  person  p«>r  hour,  which  Is  doubt- 
ful. It  would  have  cost  them  a  toui  of 
$341,475. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  distributive  edu- 
cation graduates  tend  to  be  promoted  faster 
than  their  peers.  Numerous  success  stories 
can  be  cited  to  verify  this  f.ict.  It  Is  not  un- 
common U)  find  these  graduates  In  positions 
of  responsibility  and  authority  early  In  their 
careers. 

A    MATTER   OF   DIRECTION 

With  our  economy  near  full-employment 
Biul-»lth  a  rliUni;  level  of  technology,  govern- 
ment spending  must  be  carefully  directed  to 
be  effective  Spending,  such  as  that  for  prop- 
erly directed  distributive  education  progmms. 
becomes  an  Investment  rather  than  an 
expenditure. 

The  problems  of  the  unemployed  Is  an  are.i 
where  directed  government  spending  can  be 
used  to  an  advantage.  The  unemployed  are 
those  who  have  been  Ill-prepared  or  those 
who  have  been  left  behind  by  the  techno- 
logical advances  of  our  times.  Thus,  programs 
to  help  them  keep  In  step  can  prevent  the 
problem  from  becoming  more  acute  In  the 
future 

The  a.splrln  tablet  programs  are  temporary 
relief,  although  they  may  be  necessary  as  an 
Immediate  measure,  should  not  become  per- 
manent. Vaccine  programs,  such  as  distribu- 
tive education,  should  be  encouraged  as  a 
more  permanent  cure  for  the  disease  of  un- 
employablllty. 

These  educational  programs  clearly  pay 
returns  that  are  greater  than  the  Investment 
made  in  them.  In  fact,  such  investments  can 
be  compared  with  those  made  by  business 
firms  on  capital  goods.  Both  pay  for  them- 
selves m  Increased  productivity.  In  addition, 
a  broader  economic  base  Is  created  by  con- 
verting potential  economic  liabilities  Into 
economic  assets. 
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TABLE  I.    RETURNS  ON  DISTRUBUTIVE  EDUCATION  INVESTMENT 


i  iplanituD 


Actual 
income 


Created 
income 


Federal 

Income  tax 

(10  percent 

average) 


State 

income  tax  State  sales 

(b  percent  tax  (»♦  total 

of  Federal)  income) 


Federsl  lavtstmsnt 
Stale  and  Lk*(  ... 


J247.940 
731,  MS 

979,465 


Total  investment 

Turnover  Total - cin  nnn 

Student  earninti (jenior  year) 630,UWJ.         j^,-.^ 

Turnoyer  Tot.1..    ,„-^-        l-5«.000 

Added  employees  (First  year) 1/1,  uw 

Turnover  total  ,»,  .m 

Increased  «ra|B(Fint  yew) ZK.40U 

Tufnovsf  low i-ii'  ,m 

Added  EmpJoyesa  (2nd  year) 131,  ^uo 

Turnover  total i4i"iin 

lnc/(B«l  mtu  (Znd  re<r) 2»«.8«0 ,-,  i.^ 

Tuinovef  totsTT 7Z2,OOU 


^2,348,664 


427,  MO 
706,"  OOO" 
32t,'6a6' 


{234,866 

'128,98? 

42,750 

"70,600 

■  32,' 800 

■  72,200 


jn,743 
4,725 
2,137 

3,'530" 
1,640" 
3,610 


K2,e31 

■  45, 360 

11,400 

18.826 

8,747 

19.253 
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Some  of  the  true  Idealists  were  shocked 
and  saddened.  They  were  sincere  In  their 
peace  protests.  Tens  of  thousands  were  dis- 
illusioned. They  realized  they  had  been  ma- 
nipulated and  used. 

Today,  the  average  age  In  our  Nation  Is 
27.  Nearly  60  percent  of  our  people  were  not 
alive  during  the  hectic  years  that  preceded 
World  War  II.  Today's  young  people  can 
have  no  direct  knowledge  of  the  peculiar 
divlsiveness  that  was  promoted  among  our 
people. 

It  was  a  divlsiveness  that  endured  only  so 
long  as  It  served  the  best  Interests  of  the 
Communists. 

Who  Is  served  by  today's  divlsiveness? 


S-TMr  piDd  total -        6.107,164 
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'St»*»nta' ohfiiial  earnings  plotted  on  a  20-pereenttt«rite. 

>  :tu<snti'  ■rifHial  sarnmgs  plotted  on  the  bass  ol  sn  iO-percMit  consumption  rate. 


THE   MORE  THINGS   CHANGE,   THE 
MORE  THEY  ARE  THE  SAME 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or    AKXZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdaji.  January  21,  1970 

Mr  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sounds  of  the  demonstrators  we  hear  so 
much  about  today  are  very  similar  to 
those  which  we  heard  a  generation  ago. 
I  include  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  entitled.  "The  More 
Things  Change,  the  More  They're  the 
Same." 

THX  MOM   THINCS  CRANCC.  THK  MOKE  THKT'RS 
TKK   BAMK 

(By  Charles  L.  Gould) 

Do  these  news  Items  sound  familiar?  Do 
they  sound  current? 

"Ripe  totnatoea,  rotten  eggs,  gaa  bombs 
and  fist  fights  dlstUigulshed  peace  demon- 
strations held  by  students  throughout  the 
nation." 

••Anti-war  strikes  with  more  than  300.000 
students  participating  on  more  than  100 
campuses  are  set  for  next  Wednesday." 

"Egga.  vegetables  and  water  filled  paper- 
bags  were  hurled  at  San  Jose  SUte  College 
during  a  student  antt-war  demonstration." 

•'Sponsored  by  the  American  Students 
Union,  thousands  of  college  undergraduates 
and  high  school  students  left  their  class- 
rooms to  participate  In  the  third  annual 
demonstration  against  the  war." 

"Aiming  for  an  Initial  operating  budget  of 
more  than  a  million  dollars,  Ray  Newton, 
executive  director  of  a  new  combination  of 
anti-war  groups,  asserts  It  Is  'the  meet  am- 
bitious program  ever  attempted  by  the  peace 
movement   in   the   United   States." " 

"A  shouting,  chanting  mob  of  UC  students 
estimated  at  more  than  3000  blocked  traffic 
and  broke  windows  as  they  conducted  a  nus- 
slve  anti-war  demonstration  outside  Sather 
Gate  at  the  Berkeley  campus." 

"Anti-war  demonstrators  in  New  York 
claim  moral  support  from  doeeiu  of  con- 
gressmen, thousands  of  teachers  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  olargyman." 

"Fxx  the  hundredth  straight  day,  pickets 
marched  in  front  of  the  White  House  chant- 
ing  'Peace'   and   protesting    the   draft   and 


Actually  they  were  taken  from  newspapers 
of  nearly  30  years  ago.  They  are  typical  of 
thousands  of  reports  that  were  published  In 
papers  from  coast  to  coast  In  the  late  30's 
and  early  40's. 

Long  before  the  current  crop  of' young  pro- 
testers came  on  the  scene,  an  earlier  genera- 
tion of  actlTlsts  was  chanting  anti-govern- 
ment slogans  In  peace  demonstrations  on 
campuses  across  the  Nation. 

Then,  as  now,  authorities  who  attempted 
to  disperse  the  "peace"  demonstrators  were 
charged  with  •'poUce  brutellty." 

The  protesters  of  a  generation  ago  were 
anti-government,  antl -establishment  and 
anU-law-and -order. 

They  fought  the  draft.  Although  England 
and  France  were  locked  In  a  life  and  death 
struggle  with  Hitler,  the  peace  agitators  in 
ths  UJS.  screeched  and  screamed  and  dem- 
onstrated against  our  aid  to  our  historic 
alUes. 

The  loudest  protests  came  when  the  U.S. 
gave  40  over-age  destroyers  to  England. 

Then  came  June  22, 1941. 

For  two  years  prior  to  this  landmark  date. 
Hitler  and  Stalin  had  been  Joined  together 
as  allies. 

While  the  pact  was  on,  the  Communists 
in  this  country — and  throughout  the 
world — recognized  Hitler  as  a  blood  brother. 

It  was  the  (Communists  in  this  country 
who  masterminded  most  of  the  peace  dem- 
onstrations of  a  generation  ago. 

The  same  red  leaders  travelled  from 
campus  to  campus,  from  coast  to  coast. 
They  were  past  masters  at  wooing  and  win- 
ning the  support  of  starry-eyed  Idealists. 

Then  came  June  22, 1941. 

It  was  on  this  date  that  Hitler  marched 
into  Russia.  The  German  dictator,  flushed 
with  a  series  of  victories  against  Poland, 
Austria,  France  and  England,  turned  on 
Stalin. 

Even  as  Hitler  launched  his  war  against 
the  Oimmunlsts,  the  peace  demonstrators 
In  this  coimtry  were  marching  in  front  of 
the  White  House  and  conducting  protest 
meetings  on  a  hundred  campuses  throughout 
the  48  States. 

They  were  caught  flat-footed.  They  were 
caught  with  their  signs  up  and  their  signals 
down.  Quickly  they  retreated  and  regrouped. 
Then  they  got  the  message  on  the  party 
line. 

The  next  day  the  home-grown  demonstra- 
tors were  back  on  the  Job.  They  renewed 
their  picketing  and  demonstrating. 

Now,  though,  their  sigiis  urged  "More  .\id 
to  Great  Britain." 


IN    RECOGNITION    OP    MILLS    COL- 
LEGE OP  EDUCATION 


HON.  flIARIO  BIAGGI 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  21,  1970 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  feelings  of  anxiety  that 
exist  on  the  part  of  the  youth  of  America. 
Therefore,  I  wish  to  remind  you  that 
the  elementary  school  students  of  today 
are  the  Nation's  future  leaders  and  the 
nursery  school  toddlers  are  the  voting 
citizenry  in  the  year  2000.  With  this  in 
mind,  it  is  of  particular  importance  that 
we  examine  those  i>e<HJle  who  hold  most 
of  the  responsibility  for  molding  the 
minds  of  these  youngsters  and  thereby 
shaping  their  future  and  the  destiny  of 
our  Nation.  Those  people  to  whom  I 
refer  are  our  educators  and  those  who 
will  become  teachers. 

Recently.  I  learned  of  a  very  unique 
college  in  New  York  City  that  specializes 
in  educating  these  future  teachers  by 
combining  their  major  subjects  with  an 
overall  program  designed  to  prepare  the 
students  for  a  meaningful  life  as  a  per- 
son, citizen,  and  educator.  Therefore,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention 
Mills  College  of  Education,  an  independ- 
ent, nonsectarian,  accredited  4-year 
women's  college  whose  graduates  go  on 
to  teach  in  nursery  school,  kindergarten, 
and  the  elementary  classes  through 
grade  six. 

Pounded  in  1909,  Mills  has  pioneered 
in  the  field  of  early  childhood  education 
for  almost  six  decades  and  through  its 
halls  have  passed  young  ladles  who  have 
gone  on  to  teach  in  schools  throughout 
the  world.  Graduates  have  come  from 
Central  and  South  America,  Jamaica, 
Puerto  Rico,  England,  ar-'  as  far  away 
as  the  Philippines,  Australia,  India,  and 
the  Orient.  In  most  cases,  foreign  stu- 
dents have  returned  to  teach  in  their 
native  lands,  taking  with  them  a  greater 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  our 
American  way  of  life. 

In  addition  to  its  regular  curriculum, 
the  college  also  operates  two  day-care 
centers  in  Harlem  for  more  than  200 
youngsters  ages  3  through  8.  Both  cen- 
ters are  located  in  large  city  housing 
projects  and  cater  to  children  of  working 
parents  and  to  those  unable  to  provide 
weekday  care.  The  students  of  Mills  Col- 
lege operate  the  centers  on  a  year-roimd 
basis  and  are,  therefore,  able  to  sharpen 
their  teaching  skills  while  pro\-ldin3  a 
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much  needed  community  service  The 
Mills  Theater  Workshop  also  makes  an 
admirable  contribution  to  the  community 
by  performing  productions,  semian- 
nually, before  audiences  comprised  of 
disadvanuged  children;  thereby  giving 
them  their  first,  and  possibly  only,  op- 
portunity to  be  exposed  to  tlie  realm  of 
live  theater 

The  philosophy  of  Mills,  reflected  by 
it-s  graduates,  will  most  ctTtaiuly  be  a 
beneficial  mfluence  on  tomorrow  s  .stu- 
denus  This  college  strives  to  endow  each 
.student  with  essential  nonacademic 
tools,  to  cultivate  a  deep  undersUndiiig 
and  respect  for  the  children  they  will 
teach,  to  become  widely  aware  of  the 
world's  social  structure,  to  become  in- 
stilled with  a  working  luiowledi;e  of  hu- 
man behavior.  Each  student  is  encour- 
aged to  be  an  informed  citizen  with  a 
genuine  desire  to  participate  in  civic  and 
commuruty  life  As  a  result  of  this  demo- 
cratic approach  to  life,  senous  unrest 
has  not  hit  the  Mills  campus;  the  stu- 
dentjj  already  possess  many  of  the  free- 
doms for  which  militant  students  are 
fl»£htmg;  it  has  a  participating  student 
body  and  cooperating:  student-faculty 
government 

I  feel  that  the  continuous  contribution 
being  made  by  Mills  College  is  without 
bounds  and  is  to  be  commended  and  ap- 
preciated by  all  of  us  The  policy  set  by 
Us  president.  Dr  Margaret  Oevine.  the 
example  set  by  the  faculty,  the  dedica- 
tion of  Mills'  students,  and  the  responsi- 
bilities assumed  by  its  graduates  all  have 
a  vast  effect  on  what  our  world  of  to- 
morrow will  be.  and  set  an  example  that 
could  well  be  followed  by  other  Institu- 
tions ot  leamint;  and  their  educators  and 
students 


MARYLAND  MARINE  KILLED 
IN   VIETNAM 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Freedom  'tis  swe«t*r  to  those  who  sacrlflcw 
It  sliRhi  bit  for  It  ■ 

He  attended  Calvert  HaJl  college,  where  he 
p;,iye<l  lacrosse  and  Junior  varsity  football. 
On  his  18ih  birthday,  he  enlisted  In  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  While  wiUtlng  to  be  called  to 
duty,  he  worked  for  three  months  as  a  cashier 
111  a  grocery  store 

An  avid  Colls  fan  he  had  hoped  to  try 
out    tor    the    team    afltr    he    left    service. 

&irn  in  Salisbury  he  was  brought  to  Baltl- 
mure  <us  a  small  child  by  hr-.  p.irenw  Mr  and 
Mrs  Thaddeus  Soltys,  of  B.iltimi.re  who  sur- 
\  '•.  e  him 
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JAYCEE  S  GOLDEN  YEAR 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MASYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'E!S 

Wednesday.  January  21.  1970 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland  Mr.  Speaker, 
Lance  Cpl  Michael  Soltys,  a  fine  young 
man  from  Maryland,  was  killed  recently 
in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  his  cour- 
age and  to  honor  his  memory  by  Includ- 
ing the  following  article  In  the  IIecord: 

Enemy     Hand    GazNAOE    Knj-s    Lancb    Cpl. 

MiCHAU.    SOLTYS 

The  Defense  Department  announced  yes- 
terday that  Marine  Lance  Cpl  Michael  Sol- 
tys, 19.  was  killed  December  17  by  an  enemy 
hand  grenade  while  on  a  search  and  clear 
mission  with  his  platoon  In  Quang  Nam 
province.  375  mules  north  of  Saigon  Corporal 
Soltys  had  lived  at  1300  Oleneagle  road. 

Corporal  Soltys  joined  the  Marine  Corps 
November  7.  196«  He  was  sent  to  Vietnam 
on  July  13,  and  was  promoted  to  lance  cor- 
poral October  25. 

The  recipient  of  an  award  as  the  best 
marlLsman  in  his  platoon,  he  told  his  mother, 
Mrs  Thaddeus  Soltys:  "This  Is  nothing  mom, 
wait  until  you  see  all  the  medals  I  bring 
home  ■ 

In  bis  last  letter  home  from  Vietnam  he 
wrote,  "For  all  the  lousy  we*ther,  and  th« 
lousy  food  and  everything,  I  don't  mind  It, 


PRFSIDFNT   NOMIN.^TES   NKW 
.ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE 

HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF    TtXAS 

l.N  1HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.STATU  ES 
U't'dnctda!/    January   21     1970 

Ml  PRICE  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker.  I 
uoiild  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
heartily  commend  President  Nixon  on 
hi',  nomination  of  Judge  G  Haiiold  Cars- 
well,  of  Tallahassee,  Fla  .  to  be  an  As- 
>ociaie  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States 

By  judicial  .standards.  G  Harrold  Cars- 
well  IS  a  consei-vative.  He  .sees  his  judicial 
responsibilities  in  clear  and  simple  terms. 
He  considers  himself  to  be  charued  with 
upholding'  the  terms  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  strictly  en- 
forcing the  law.s  of  the  land.  I  agree  with 
this  philsophy,  as  does  Pre.sldent  Nixon. 

Judge  Carswell,  presently  a  distln- 
t: wished  member  of  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  stands  .squarely  in  the 
hallowed  legal  tradition  of  adherence  to 
prior  legal  precedents.  As  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  he  would 
not  be  tempted  to  engage  m  judicial 
lemslalion  Neither  would  he  be  tempted 
to  pervert  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  satisfy  his  own  political 
leanings. 

In  my  judgment,  Harrold  Carswell  rep- 
resents the  type  of  Judicial  philoeophy 
that  is  desperately  needed  on  the  High 
Court,  moreover,  I  believe  Harrold  Cars- 
well  to  be  the  right  man  to  help  Imple- 
ment that  philosophy. 

By  nominating  Judge  Carswell,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  also  served  clear  notice  that 
he  does  not  intend  to  be  Intimidated  or 
controlled  in  his  choice  of  key  Federal 
appointees  by  labor  bosses,  civil  rights 
agitators,  or  the  eastern  liberal  estab- 
lishment. The  President's  duty,  in  this 
regard,  lies  to  the  American  people  aind 
not  to  special  Interest  groups  that  would 
further  imbalance  the  Supreme  Court  by 
placing  on  the  High  Bench  political  dis- 
ciples of  liberalism  who  could  Impose 
their  warped  philosophy  on  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  view.  President 
Nixon  has  clearly  fulfilled  one  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  American  people  by 
his  nomination  of  Judge  Carswell.  I  call 
upon  the  Senate  to  fulflU  theirs  by 
promptly  passing  on  this  nomination  so 
that  the  membership  of  the  Supreme 
Court  can  once  again  be  raised  to  Its 
full  strength  and  effectiveness. 


HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANIEL 

or    VDICINIA 

IN  THE  HOUtE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  21.  1970 

Mr  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  this  Jaycee  golden  anniversary  year, 
this  outstanding  service  organization 
should  be  placed  in  national  focus.  As 
a  former  member  of  the  Jaycees,  I  have 
a  personal  knowledge  of  tlie  work  per- 
formed by  this  dedicated  group  of  young 
Americans. 

It  is  entirely  appropriate  that  tlieir 
achievements  be  given  due  recognition 
in  the  highest  lecislative  body  of  our 
land  The  creed  of  the  Jaycees  embodies 
the  ideals  of  true  Americanism.  Yet.  the 
members  of  this  organization  are  bound 
to  American  goals  by  more  than  the 
lofty  language  of  a  fraternal  pledge 
Each  individual  member  possesses  in- 
herently the  personal  characteristics 
which  motivate  him  in  the  service  of 
others. 

Throughout  the  United  States.  Jay- 
cees possess  a  common  bond.  Northern- 
ers, westerners,  southerners — all  are 
•young  men  of  action."  Since  the  found- 
ing of  the  organization,  these  men  have 
worked  either  individually  or  collective- 
ly for  the  betterment  of  their  commu- 
nity and  Its  citizens.  In  a  time  when  Uie 
need  for  responsible  leadership  is  fright- 
eningly  evident,  these  young  citizens  rep- 
resent the  hope  of  tomorrow.  These  are 
men  who  face  the  crises  of  our  modern 
times,  unpleasant  as  they  may  be,  with 
an  aim  to  solving  or  alleviating  the  prob- 
lems. These  are  the  kind  of  men  our  Na- 
tion's youth  deserve  to  witness  in  every- 
day life  and  whom,  hopefully,  they  will 
seek  to  emulate.  These  are  men  who 
have  banded  together  in  the  hope  that 
a  unified  effort  will  preserve  the  free 
American  system  that  was  the  dream 
of  their  forebears. 

Coimtless  public  service  programs  have 
been  undertaken  by  Jaycees  In  every 
State.  Whether  local,  statewide,  or  na- 
tionwide, the  projects  of  this  vigorous 
organization  are  predestined  for  success. 
Recently,  a  highly  commendable  na- 
tional Jaycee  movement  was  designated 
Eis  "Project  Prayer."  Representative 
members  from  Virginia,  Minnesota,  Ohio, 
and  Tennessee  visited  my  office  seeking 
support  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
designed  to  return  voluntary  prayer  to 
public  schools  and  public  life.  The  re- 
sponsible manner  of  conveying  their 
opinions  on  vital  issues,  as  well  as  the 
timeliness  of  this  project.  Is  indicative  of 
the  caliber  and  perceptiveness  of  their 
leadership.  Their  efforts  illustrate  an 
awareness  of  the  tremendous  impact  that 
prayer  had  in  the  birth  of  freedom  on 
this  continent  and  of  the  necessity  for 
withstanding  bitter  attacks  on  religion 
by  Improperly  motivated  groups. 

The  United  States  Jaycees,  a  service 
organization  In  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word,  has  upheld  successfully  through  50 
years  the  noble  principles  upon  which  It 
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wa3  founded.  Made  up  of  tireless  work- 
ers dedicated  to  common  goals,  this  na- 
tioniJ  association  of  devoted  young  men 
has  become  a  moving  force  in  community 
life  today.  On  its  50th  aniversary.  this 
worthy  ciric  association  should  be  hailed 
as  a  true  friend  of  freedom,  for  it  Is 
actively  seeking  to  "keep  America 
America." 


THEY  GOT  THE  FEELING  THAT 
EVERYBODY  S  SOMEBODY 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  21,  1970 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
education  is  one  of  the  soundest  invest- 
ments we  can  make.  A  presidential  veto 
of  the  Labor-HEW  appropriatiwi  bill 
may  rob  many  children  of  high-quality 
education  and  create  a  severe  burden  for 
our  schools.  I  should  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  a  description  of  one  of  the 
federally  financed  programs  which  has 
proven  a  great  success  in  Baltimore 
County.  The  program  was  iiighUghted  in 
the  December  issue  of  the  HEW  maga- 
zine. American  Education.  It  is  vital  to 
encourage  such  educational  opportunities 
by  providing  the  fimds  to  sustain  them 

The  article  follows: 
Thzt  Got  thk  TKKum  That  Bverybodt's 
SoMsaooT 
(By  Mary  Pat  Pfell) 

Seven-year-old  David  has  been  separated 
from  his  parents  for  almost  six  months.  Tbey 
could  no  longer  provide  for  him  or  his 
brother  and  younger  slater,  and  so  the  chil- 
dren now  live  in  an  Institution — Villa  Maria 
In  Baltimore  County,  Md. 

But  David  is  luckier  than  many  of  the 
more  than  75.500  neglected  and  dependent 
children  In  State  and  local  Institutions 
throtighout  the  coimtry.  He  not  only  gets  the 
love  and  attention  of  the  institutional  staff, 
but  be  also  has  one  very  special  person  to 
love  him. 

David's  special  friend  is  Will,  who  is  14,  has 
long  blond  hair,  wears  Levi's,  and  goes  bare- 
looted.  Will  was  Davids  private  tutor  last 
summer  and  in  many  ways  had  as  many 
problems  as  his  young  charge.  He  too  lives  in 
an  institution,  committed  there  because  h« 
could  not  get  along  in  his  upper-mlddle-class 
home.  Last  year  be  was  suspended  from 
school  eight  times.  As  be  helped  David,  Will 
was  trying  to  and  himself. 

Will  was  one  of  36  tutors,  most  of  them 
from  the  Methodist  Home  in  Baltimore 
County,  who  worked  with  younger  Institu- 
tionalized children  in  a  summer  project  at 
Plnewood  Elementary  School  in  Timonlum. 
a  suburb  of  Baltimore.  The  project,  financed 
under  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act,  involved  some  230  chil- 
dren from  four  institutions  in  the  county — 
Villa  Maria,  a  CathoUc  home  for  chUdren 
aged  six  to  13;  the  Methodist  Home,  adminis- 
tered by  the  Methodist  Board  of  Child  Care; 
the  General  German  Orphan  Home;  and  the 
Augsburg  Lutheran  Home. 

The  six-week  tutorial  program  that  got  un- 
der way  last  spring  was  an  outgrowth  of  dis- 
ciplinary problems  that  had  occurred  during 
the  previous  summer.  At  that  time  the  Balti- 
more County  Board  of  Education  operated 
two  separate  summer  programs  for  tnatltu- 
tionallzed  children:  one  for  teenagers  at 
Johnnycake  Junior  High  School,  the  other 
for  younger  children  at  Plnewood.  Three 
youths  were  dismissed  from  the  Johnnycake 
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program  for  disruptive  behavior  and  became 
teacher  aides  at  Plnewood,  Plve  other  teen- 
agers volunteered  as  aides  too.  AU  of  them 
worked  out  well. 

From  this  experience,  Donald  E.  Snodderly, 
then  director  of  Baltimore  County's  title  I 
ESEA  program,  decided  to  expand  the  tutorial 
concept,  but  not  without  some  apprehension. 
He  admitted  the  idea  that  the  tutors,  many 
Of  them  with  records  of  deUnquency,  might 
be  a  bad  Influence  on  the  younger  children 
"entered  our  minds  a  little  bit."  A  few  of  the 
volunteers  used  foul  language  and  tended 
toward  disrespect  for  adults,  but  Snodderly 
decided  to  "give  them  all  a  chance  and  if 
they  didn't  work  out,  we'd  have  to  tell  them 
they  couldn't  come  back." 

Twenty  youths  signed  up  to  tutor  In  the 
1969  project  at  Plnewood,  and  during  the  first 
few  days  of  school,  there  were  some  raised 
eyebrows  over  the  tutors'  bare  feet,  long  hair, 
and  clgnrette  smoking.  The  teenagers  them- 
selves took  care  of  some  of  the  apprehension. 
They  decided  nol  to  smoke  In  frout  of  the 
younger  children  and,  though  smoke  often 
clouded  their  faculty  room,  few  lit  cigarettes 
around  their  charges.  Soon  teachers  and  of- 
ficials visiting  the  school  dismissed  the  tu- 
tors' mod  appearance  and  began  to  see  them 
in  terms  of  how  they  had  drawn  soms  of  the 
youngsters  out,  how  they  were  giving  each 
child  some  individual  attention,  how,  in 
brief,  they  were  making  the  program  work. 
Only  one  tutor  was  asked  not  to  return — and 
that  happened  In  the  final  week  of  school. 

The  fears  were  not  all  on  the  side  of  the 
project  administrators  and  teachers,  however. 
The  teenagers  too  had  some  suspicions  about 
the  project  for  which  they  had  volunteered. 

"When  we  first  came,  we  sort  of  figured  it 
wotild  be  like  a  regular  school — rules,  checks, 
with  everything  set  out  for  us,"  said  one  of 
the  girl  tutors.  "But  then  we  found  out  we 
could  be  free.  We  had  our  own  faculty  room 
to  work  and  talk  in  and  freedom  to  think, 
to  find  out  what  we  were,  and  to  express 
ourselves." 

The  tutors'  feeling  of  freedom  was  largely 
a  result  of  the  treatment  they  received  from 
the  regular  teaching  stair.  Eugene  Thomas, 
a  title  I  staff  member  Ln  Baltimore  County 
and  a  teacher  at  the  Plnewood  summer  proj- 
ect, told  the  teenagers  on  their  first  day  that 
they  were  starting  with  a  clean  slate.  "I 
didn't  want  to  know  their  backgrounds,"  he 
said.  "What  mattered  was  what  they  were 
going  to  do  here.  At  first  they  didn't  believe 
me.  It  took  a  while  to  prove  my  point." 

The  Plnewood  teachers  were  hand-selected 
by  Snodderly.  Since  only  a  few  of  them  bad 
worked  with  lnstltutlonall2«d  children  be- 
fore, they  received  extensive  preeervioe  and 
Inservlce  training  on  the  background  and 
problems  of  these  chUdren.  Although  the 
teachers  varied  widely  in  age  and  experi- 
ence— some  were  Just  two  years  out  ot  oc^ege, 
some  had  20  years  of  teaching  experience — 
they  had  one  quality  in  coDunon  for  which 
Snodderly  had  chosen  them:  All  could  react 
toward  children  and  make  them  feel  loved. 

"These  children  are  starved  for  affection," 
said  Rhys  Carter,  a  summer  teacher  at  Plne- 
wood and  a  remedial  teacher  In  the  Balti- 
more County  school  system  during  the  year. 
He  praised  the  tutorial  program  for  providing 
more  attention  for  the  youngsters.  The 
tutors  were  often  seen  hugging  their  chil- 
dren, holding  hands  while  they  walked,  or 
giving  them  piggyback  rides  to  the  bus.  The 
teachers  too  established  physical  contact 
with  the  ChUdren,  from  a  reassuring  tap  on 
the  head  to  a  squeeze  Just  before  they  left 
for  the  day. 

When  the  chUdren  arrived  on  buses  each 
morning,  their  tutors  were  often  there  wait- 
ing to  eseort  tbem  to  their  classrooms.  Hold- 
ing hands,  they  skipped  down  the  boll  and 
entered  a  room  decorated  with  numbered 
fish  used  In  arithmetic  games,  pictures  from 
the  last  field  trip,  and  puzzles  to  be  fiUed 
In  for  a  vocabulary  drill. 

In  most  cases  the  children  chose  their  own 
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tutors.  Da\id  adopted  WUI,  who  had  lifted 
him  onto  the  bus  the  first  day.  At  first  many 
of  the  tutc»«  had  several  charges,  but  as 
more  tutors  came  Into  the  program,  the  chil- 
dren were  reassigned.  Some  of  the  original 
tutors  fought  bard  to  keep  all  their  children: 
"She  needs  me,"  said  a  tutor,  objecting  to 
the  transfer  of  one  of  her  charges. 

A  surprising  and  unexplalnable  feature  of 
the  program  was  that  many  youngsters  choee 
tutors  of  another  race.  The  mixing  was 
neither  deliberate  nor  anticipated. 

The  rapport  between  the  tutor  and  hLs 
student  grew  quickly.  Will  missed  a  day  dur- 
ing the  second  week  of  the  project.  The  next 
day  no  faculty  member  reprimanded  him  or 
questioned  his  absence,  but  David  did.  "He 
really  gave  me  the  going  over,"  said  Will.  "At 
first  I  thought  I  could  put  him  off  by  saying 
I  nUssed  the  bus.  But  then  the  kid  wanted 
to  know  why  I  missed  the  bus.  So  I  explained 
that  I  had  been  horsing  around  at  the  home. 
I  guess  that  took  care  of  him.  But.  gee.  telling 
that  to  a  little  iLid." 

Later  that  same  day  David's  teacher  told 
Will  how  lost  David  had  seemed  without  him. 
-Things  like  that  kind  of  get  to  you,"  Will 
said.  "He  thinks  I'm  Ills  big  brother." 

Other  tutors  got  the  same  reaction  from 
their  children.  "My  little  girl  won't  listen  to 
the  teacher  until  I  get  there,"  said  one. 
Another  teenager,  while  talking  to  visitors 
at  the  project,  was  delayed  in  meeting  her 
charge.  Soon  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door 
and  in  walked  the  youngster,  promptly 
pUtnklng  herself  In  her  tutor's  lap  where  she 
was  welcomed  with  a  big  hug. 

The  teenagers  were  paid  $1.50  a  day  for 
one  hour  of  work,  although  many,  like  Will, 
worked  the  full  three  hotirs  they  were  at 
Plnewood.  In  addition  to  the  hour  they  spent 
with  their  private  charges,  the  tutors  usually 
spent  an  hour  in  one  of  the  classrooms  help- 
ing one  group  of  youngsters  to  work  the  slide 
projector,  reading  a  story  to  a  few  children, 
or  rhyming  words  with  a  child  who  was  poor 
in  phonics.  Usually  the  tutors  themselves 
spent  an  hour  getting  Instruction  in  reading 
skills  and  teaching  methods  from  project 
staff  members. 

But  It  was  the  hour  the  tutor  spent  alone 
with  his  charge  that  was  most  rewarding — 
and  most  flexible.  "The  teachers  usually  tell 
you  to  work  on  something — like  reading 
maybe.  But  when  you've  done  what  they 
wanted,  then  you're  pretty  much  on  your 
own,"  said  Will.  "Tou  can  take  your  kid  out- 
side to  catch  crayfish  in  the  stream  or  work 
In  the  garden  or  Just  walk.  You  can  sit  Inside 
and  play  a  game  or  Just  talk," 

For  some  of  the  tutors,  trying  to  teach 
their  charges  meant  learning  themselves.  "I 
told  Mr.  Thomas  I  couldnt  read."  said  one 
15-year-old  tutor  who  returned  home  this 
fall,  "He  said  there  wasn't  anything  I  couldn't 
do.  And  when  I  saw  my  little  kid  reading,  I 
knew  he  was  right.  My  little  kid  couldn't 
show  me  up.  Now  I'm  reading  a  book  on 
Germany." 

But  there  was  much  more  to  the  program 
than  Improving  academic  skills.  Snodderly 
said  the  purpose  of  the  project  was  to  Im- 
prove reading  and  the  children's  attitudes 
toward  school  and  themselves.  Will  put  it 
another  way.  "I'm  trying  to  teach  David  that 
he's  somebody.  Everybody's  somebody.  You 
Jtist  got  to  let  him  know  it,"  he  said. 

In  some  cases  it  was  the  child  who  taught 
the  tutor  that  he  was  somebody.  Dorothy 
Reiser,  a  project  teacher,  said  the  biggest 
Improvement  she  saw  during  the  summer 
was  social  improvement  becatise  of  the  close 
relationship  between  the  tutors  and  their 
charges.  She  pointed  to  one  teenager  whom 
she  said  had  been  very  withdrawn  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  siunmer.  "But  the  child  he 
tutored  was  so  outgoing  that  some  of  it 
rubbed  off  on  him  too." 

The  tutors  themselves  realized  they  got 
a  lot  out  of  the  program.  According  to  WIU. 
"Each  person  gets  something  out  of  this.  I 
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probably  won  t  m«w  up  Uk*  I  did  last  y*ar 
lu  school  I  ve  learned  these  teachers  have  a 
lot  to  put  up  with  Utile  kids  hit  you  They 
ypil  too    I  wouldn  t  ever  been  a  teacher." 

He  W.13  more  specific  on  an  evaluation 
form  tilled  out  at  the  end  or  the  project. 
When  asked  whether  he  felt  the  summer 
pr.>Jev-t  had  been  worth  his  eR^Tt.  Will  an- 
swered; -Yes  I  have  experienced  a  little  of 
whAt  a  teacher  goes  throuKh  In  s-hool  111 
tr\  not  to  sass  the  teacher  and  fight  In  front 
..;  the  \ounger  kld»  in  sch>x>l  It  also  nude 
n:f  iefi  '.hat  I  wAa  needed  by  the  faculty 
una  worthwhile  w  the  program   ' 

S.ime  of  the  tutors  finished  the  project 
df:ermuied  to  be  teachers  themselves  some 
day  I:  reallv  helped  me  said  one  girl  I 
wa-s  so  nervous  at  ftrst  But  those  little  kids 
don  t  let  vou  be  nervous  for  loiiK  I'hey  re  all 
over  you  It  made  me  feel  gixxl— and 
needed 

The  teachers  also  saw  the  proktraju  as  a 
success  Carter  who  had  David  in  his  class- 
room, described  the  relationship  between  the 
youngster  and  Will  as  great  David  waited 
patiently  for  him  every  morning  He  was 
withdrawn  at  first,  but  he  has  really  blos- 
somed out  Will  can  be  given  the  credit.  '  he 
said 

■'I  don  t  know  who»  done  more  said  Mrs. 
Reiser,  'the  tutors  for  the  little  children  or 
Tlce  versa  ■  As  a  teacher,  she  appreciates 
having  the  tutors  Otherwise  we  could  never 
give  that  much  afteiiuon  to  the  children 
she  said 

Snodderly  viewed  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram from  the  tutors  statidpoint  It  would 
be  bard  for  coun.-*lors  in  couu-sellng  sessions 
to  give  these  kldi  the  insights  they  ve 
peached  by  Just  being  here.  '  he  said  In  ad- 
dition to  their  function  as  tutors  the  teen- 
agers spent  .some  time  each  day  Just  talk- 
ing among  thenvselves.  and  the  conversa- 
tion*—some  of  them  taped  for  study  — 
ranged  from  problems  of  married  life  to  ths 
failures  of  todays  schools  They  re  getting 
a  lot  out  of  their  systen^.  '  Snodderly  said. 
Efforts  were  made  to  validate  the  success 
of  the  Plnewood  project  statistically  Gary  L 
Brager.  research  assistant  for  Baltimore 
Countvs  title  I  projects  said  pretesting  and 
post-testing  within  a  six-week  period  would 
not  produce  reliable  results  Therefore,  the 
children  s  latest  test  re.-ults  prior  to  the 
summer  were  taken  and  the  students  were 
again  tested  after  returning  to  the  Institu- 
tions at  the  end  of  summer  The  tutors  were 
pretested  the  first  week  of  the  summer  pro- 
gram and  were  tested  again  m  early  October. 
The  results  are  being  analyze<l 

•  We  expect  the  tvitors  will  g.un  In  reading 
by  the  very  act  of  tutoring.'  Brager  said 
But  even  if  the  statistical  results  arent 
overly  Impressive,  few  staff  members  In- 
volved with  the  project  would  be  willing  to 
question  Its  success  'I'm  extremely  proud  of 
what  the  tutors  accomplished."  said  Thomas 
"The  change  can't  be  measured  by  a  few 
grade  points  They  realized  now  that  each 
one  Is  a  person  who  can  do  what  he  wants 
m  life,  even  though  it  will  be  hard  " 

The  tutors'  attitude  changes  were  re- 
flected m  their  answers  to  the  written  ques- 
tionnaire at  the  end  of  the  project  Will 
stated.  "I  found  out  that  I  can  get  along 
with  people  and  make  friends  both  with 
children  and  adults  "  He  voiced  a  stronger 
opinion  in  a  conversation  with  project  visi- 
tors in  which  he  mentioned  that  his  father 
used  to  call  him  a  hood  "I  hope  "  he  said, 
'that  we  ve  proved  we  re  not  a  bunch  of  bad 
kids    that  we  can  be  nice  " 

Snodderly  and  Thomas  were  con\iiiced 
Both  said  they  would  try  to  see  that  the 
program  was  continued  in  .some  way  during 
the  school  year  "It  would  be  hard  Just  to 
cut  It  o(T  now  th8»  we  know  what  teenagers 
can  do."  said  Thomas,  who  will  continue 
his  work  with  the  Institutions  during  the 
regular  scho<^^)!  year  under  the  county's  title  I 
program. 
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William  S  Sartorius.  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Baltimore  County,  was  so  Im- 
pressed with  the  project  that  he  encouraged 
principals  and  teachers  at  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year  to  implement  8<-ime  of  the 
Plnewood  project's  concepts  He  urged  them 
to  find  ways  for  teenagers  to  be  useful,  even 
those  who  had  been  troubleniaker>.  In  the 
past 

John  Olst.  who  succeeded  Sno<lilerly  as 
project  director  has  introduced  the  tutorial 
practice  In  regular  title  I  project.-.  In  the 
county  Teenagers  at  Sparrows  Point  High 
School  in  the  southeast  portion  of  the  county 
go  to  school  on  a  rtexible  schedule  that  allows 
them  to  tutor  a;  Edgeinere  rieinentary 
Sch.xil  part  of  the  day  They  are  paid  for 
their  services  by  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corp> 

Will  returned  to  the  public  school  near 
the  Methodist  Home  this  fall  determlneU  to 
make  it  He  hopes  to  see  David  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  during  the  school  year  and 
to  keep  in  contact  with  Mr  Thomas  He 
knows  now  how  the  person  on  the  other  side 
of  the  desk  feels 
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STATEMENT  BY  SPEAKER  McCOR- 
MACK  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
THE  1970  HEW-LABOR  OEO 
APPROPRIATIONS  BILL 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOl'SF.  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wfdne^day.  January  21.  1970 
Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
while  this  Congress  was  out  of  session 
the  counselors  to  the  President  Indicated 
to  ceitaln  Members  of  Congress  that  the 
President  intended  to  veto  the  crttical 
and  Important  1970  HEW-Labor  OEO 
appropriations  bill. 

This  bill  is  extremely  important  be- 
cause it  contains  within  it  sums  of  Fed- 
eral funding  which  are  essential  to  vital 
programs  like  NDEA,  the  Elementary- 
Secondary-  Education  Act.  cancer  re- 
search, and  other  measures  of  similar 
critical  nature  to  the  country. 

The  Presidential  counselors  have  indi- 
cated that  the  President  plans  to  veto 
this  measure  because  he  claims  it  is  in- 
flationary. 

This  level  of  funding,  which  is  $1  bil- 
lion more  than  the  President  requested, 
happens  to  be  at  the  very  level  that  the 
Congress  funded  these  programs  at  in 
1968  This  is  not  an  increase  above  and 
beyond  the  1968  level. 

If  this  funding  cutback,  which  the 
President  seeks.  Is  to  go  forward  it  will 
mean  that  the  greater  Cleveland  area 
will  suffer  cuts  of  millions  of  dollars  for 
these  programs.  In  some  instances  these 
programs  will  have  to  be  closed  down 
completely  and  thousands  of  children 
will  suffer. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  one  can  de- 
fine this  kind  of  spending  as  inflation- 
ary while  at  the  same  time  the  President 
goes  forward  with  these  requests  for  mas- 
sive subsidies  for  the  supersonic  trans- 
port and  merchant  marine  which  are  in- 
deed inflationary  and  have  little  bearing 
on  the  general  welfare  of  the  country. 

I  wish  to  include  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  full  sUtement  by  Speaker  Mc- 
CoRMACK  which  he  made  on  Januarj-  6. 


1970.  which  eloquently  states  his  views 
on  the  HEW-Labor  OEO  appropriations 
bill.  Speaker  McCorb€Ack's  statement 
follows: 

STATf.MtNT  or  Speaker  McCormack 

It  hiis  been  called  to  my  attention  that 
Bryce  Harlow,  Coiuusellor  to  the  President, 
has  written  to  a  Republican  member  of  the 
House,  and  probably  all  Republican  members 
of  Congress,  that  "It  happens  that  a  very 
early  event  of  the  new  Congressional  year  Is 
likely  to  be  Senate  action  on  the  still  pend- 
ing 1970  HEW-Labor-OEO  appropriations 
bill  followed  by  a  Presidential  veto  of  that 
bill,  should  It  pti-ss  in  Its  present  form— this 
loUowed  by  Senate  and  House  consideration 
ol  the  veto  ' 

Tills  is  a  most  unusual  letter,  that  of  a 
President  announcing  before  a  bill  Is  pre- 
sented to  him  that  he  Intends  to  veto  It. 
and.  secondly,  that  the  announcement  Is 
not  made  by  ihe  President  but  by  the  Coun- 
.sellor  to  the  President 

The  HEW-Liibor-OEO  appropriation  bill 
contains  many  important  appropriations  of 
deep  interest  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  This  Is  a  most  unusual  procedure  in 
announcing  in  advaJice  that  any  bill  would 
be  veuied  by  the  President.  It  Is  one  thing 
during  debate  that  a  President  Is  likely  to 
veto  a  bill,  but  It  is  another  thing  to  de- 
finitely state  that  a  bill  will  l>e  vetoed,  and 
the  announcement  made  by  someone  other 
than  the  President  It  must  be  borne  In  mind 
that  Congress  got  the  same  threat  of  a  veto 
on  the  Tax  Bill  but  the  President  signed  It 
And  Congress  also  received  a  threat  of  a 
veto  on  the  Mine  Safety  Bill,  as  well  as  one 
or  two  other  bills,  and  the  President  signed 
them  However.  In  none  of  these  bills  was 
there  a  definite  threat  as  written  by  Mr 
Harlow  I  am  sure  that  members  of  Congress, 
both  Democrau  and  Republicans,  will  be  in- 
terested In  having  knowledge  of  this  partic- 
ular letter. 

If  this  bin  Is  vetoed,  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  over-ride   the  President's  veto. 

The  appropriations  contained  In  this  par- 
ticular bill  affect  the  lives  of  nainions  of 
Americans  It  will  be  necessary  for  Repub- 
lican votes  to  over-ride  the  veto. 

I  hope  that  national  interest  of  partisan 
considerations  (will  bei  displayed  by  Repub- 
lican members  If  this  appropriation  bill  Is 
vetoed  In  any  event,  the  letter  of  Bryce 
H.irlow  ir,  a  most  unusual  one. 


THE  UNION  OF  BURMA 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  21,  1970 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
scores  of  new  independent  states  born 
since  the  end  of  the  last  war,  the  Union 
of  Burma  was  one  of  the  first  in  South- 
east Asia.  Its  independence  was  pro- 
claimed on  January  4,  1948:  thus  came 
into  existence  the  .sovereign  Union  of 
Burma. 

A  parliamentary  form  of  government 
was  set  up  soon  after  its  birth,  with  a 
president  and  two  houses  of  parliament. 
For  about  14  years  this  large  and  impor- 
tant coimtr>-,  with  an  area  of  about  260,- 
000  square  miles  and  a  population  ex- 
ceeding 26.000.000,  was  governed  under 
a  parliamentary  democracy.  In  March 
1962.  a  revolutionary  council  of  military 
leaders  was  instituted  as  the  country's 
supreme  authority.  Today  the  Union  of 
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Burma  is  austerely  but  high-mindedly 
governed  by  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment headed  by  Gen.  Ne  Win,  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Ministers. 

The  Burmese  Government  has  re- 
cently relaxed  restrictions  against  for- 
eign visitors  and  travelers  will  now  find 
It  easier  to  see  the  wonders  of  this 
beautiful  country.  Mandalay,  Pagan, 
and  other  centers  of  traditional  Burmese 
cultiu-e  are  filled  with  Buddliist  temples, 
pagodas,  and  shrines.  The  country  is 
world  famous  for  teakwood,  rubies, 
sapphire,  and  jade. 

On  the  22d  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Union  of  Burma  we  sa- 
lute the  Burmese  people. 


CAI^AS  AND  RUBBER 
FOOTWEAR  CRISIS 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or    CONNBCTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENrATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  21^  1970 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in- 
creases in  the  importation  of  rubber  and 
canvas  footwear  continue  to  threaten  a 
principal  employer  in  my  district.  The 
volume  and  low  sale  price  of  the  imports 
have  already  forced  severed  domestic 
manufacturers  to  close  down  their  oper- 
ations, and  I  do  not  wish  to  see  that  mis- 
fortime  befall  the  industry  in  my  district. 

Several  thousand  working  men  and 
women  in  the  district  are  looking 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  scxne  pos- 
itive action  in  the  direction  of  allowing 
them  to  continue  to  earn  a  living.  I  have 
asked  the  State  Department  to  assist  by 
working  out  agreements  to  limit  imports 
of  these  products. 

The  low  cost  of  foreign  produced  can- 
vas cmd  rubber  footwear  is  making  a 
mockery  of  domestic  competition  in  this 
area.  Domestic  manufacturers  of  these 
articles  just  cannot  compete  on  an  even 
basis  with  foreign  producers  of  these 
items.  It  is  time  we  implemented  the  eco- 
nomic realities  of  our  high  standard  of 
living  into  the  trade  policies  which  give 
rise  to  this  grave  situation. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  91st  Congress 
I  introduced  two  bills  which  could  rem- 
edy the  present  situation.  H.R.  11148,  my 
first  bill  in  this  area,  is  to  amend  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  to  assist 
domestic  industries  In  imfair  competi- 
tion from  foreign  imports.  My  bill  would 
accomplish  that  result  by  substituting 
more  flexible  relief  criteria  for  the  rigid 
criteria  now  embodied  in  the  act.  Upon 
introducing  the  bill,  I  pointed  out  that 
the  act,  in  practice,  contains  no  workable 
standards  for  determining  at  what  point 
the  advantages  gained  from  increased 
imports  diminish  to  the  point  of  dam- 
aging domestic  industries. 

H.R.  15213,  my  second  bill  in  this  area. 
Is  designed  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  by 
providing  domestic  industries  with  a 
remedy  against  the  adverse  effects  of  an 
tmdue  rise  in  Imports  on  industrial 
growth,  employment,  and  profits.  This 
bill  amends  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
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1962  by  relaxing  the  criteria  for  deter- 
mination of  the  question  of  serious 
injury  to  domestic  industry  and  would  in- 
sure the  actual  availability  of  a  remedy 
to  industries  that  have  suffered  or  stand 
to  suffer  from  rising  imports. 

The  trade  policies  now  in  effect  may 
have  at  one  time  carried  out  a  national 
objective  of  encouraging  world  trade 
while  fostering,  or  at  the  very  least, 
maintaining  domestic  production,  but  we 
now  have  reached  the  point  of  diminish- 
ing returns.  Both  of  my  bills  would  make 
effective  again  the  original  congressional 
intent  of  promoting  foreign  trade  while 
maintaining  a  true  reciprocity  of  eco- 
nomic benefit  to  all  parties  involved. 

Last  week,  upon  receiving  the  latest  in- 
formation on  the  new  inroads  being  made 
in  the  domestic  market  of  rubber  and 
canvas  footwear,  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  recommending  that  the  Secre- 
tary take  immediate  action  toward  ob- 
taining voluntary  agreements  limiting 
imports  of  rubber  and  canvas  footwear. 
Failing  action  on  my  legislative  proposals 
to  deal  with  this  critical  problem,  I  think 
agreements  for  voluntary  limitations  of 
imports  are  absolutely  necessary  and 
should  be  concluded  at  the  earliest  po.s- 
sible  date. 

The  text  of  my  letter  to  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers  follows ; 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  writing  this 
letter  because  a  principal  industry  in  my 
district  is  threatened  by  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing volume  of  Imports  of  rubber  and  canvas 
footwear.  The  Increases  In  volume  of  these 
imports  have  been  tremendous  and  their  Im- 
port threatens  the  stability  of  our  industry 
and  employment  in  this  area. 

While  everyone  approves  of  a  reasonable 
amount  of  reciprocal  trade  the  volume  In  the 
rubber  footwear  Industry  has  been  permitted 
to  Increase  to  an  unreasonable  and  damaging 
degree. 

Statistics  provided  me  by  the  President's 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotia- 
tions show  that  during  the  first  ten  months 
of  1969,  26.5  percent  of  the  canvas  footwear 
sold  in  the  United  States  was  Imported.  For 
the  same  period  40  percent  of  the  rubber 
footwear  sold  In  tills  country  was  Imported. 
These  figures  compare  with  30  percent  for 
rubber  footwear  and  22.5  percent  for  canvas 
footwear  Imports  In  1967. 

It  Is  my  suggestion,  therefore,  that  a  vol- 
untary agreement  limiting  imports  in  a  fash- 
Ion  similar  to  voluntary  agreements  now  In 
effect  be  negotiated  with  the  countries  who 
are  principally  responsible  for  the  abnormal 
flow  of  these  articles. 

Tour  cooperation  in  this  matter  and  the 
referral  of  this  suggestion  to  the  proper  area 
of  the  State  Department  will  be  appreciated 
by  me.  I  shall  also  be  happy  to  have  your  re- 
sponse to  this  suggestion  at  your  convenience. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  S.  Monagan, 
ilfember  of  Congress. 

I  also  include  a  copy  of  an  editorial 
on   this  subject  from   the   Waterbury, 
Conn.,  American  of  January  16,  1970: 
Ukisotal's  Crisis 

The  rumors  of  a  pending  shutdown  of 
Unlroyal's  Footwear  plant  were  squelched  by 
a  management  statement  which  in  itself  is 
ominous.  "No  decision  has  been  made  at  this 
time"  is  the  way  a  company  official  put  It. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  the  general  topic 
has  l>een  and  is  still  under  discussion. 

This  seml-denlal  of  the  rumor,  which  Is 
not  an  outright  denial  at  all.  should  give  In- 
centive for  Immediate  action  by  the  state,  the 
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Borough  of  Naugatuck,  the  City  of  Water- 
bury,  and  the  region's  civic  and  business 
leaders  to  look  Into  Unlroyal's  problems  and 
find  ways  of  solving  them. 

Retention  of  this  plant  in  Naugatuck  is 
necessary  for  the  regional  economy.  Displace- 
ment ol  some  3.000  production  workers  and 
another  1 .000  office  and  supervisory  personnel 
would  cref'te  an  employment  crisis  which 
could  be  detrimental  to  thousands  of  lamilies 
directly  and  to  busines-^es  and  the  tax  b.i.ses 
o:  tnai.y  town^. 

This  is  an  ar?a  which  dt-inand-s  involvement 
by  US.  Rep.  J.'jhn  S  Menagan  of  the  5th 
Congre.sslonal  District,  as  well  as  Gov  John 
Dempsey.  nninicipal  officials,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  other  groups  dedicated  to 
promoting  regioii»!  growth  and  pro.iperiiy. 

Uulroyal  has  disclosed  that  the  footwear 
plant  is  in  an  unfavorable  economic  position. 
Increased  foreign  competition,  changes  in 
cons\itner  preferences,  and  competition  from 
domestic  plants  paying  lower  wages  were 
cited  as  the  principal  reasons  which  are  mak- 
ing the  Naugatuck  plant's  future  here  un- 
certain. 

Monagan  and  other  legislators  should  look 
immediately  into  the  effect  foreign  cwnpeti- 
tion  has  on  this  domestic  Industry.  Federal 
aid.  if  it  is  warranted,  could  be  arranged 
through  tariff  revision.  Labor  officials  can  give 
assistance  to  Uniroyal  in  assessing  the  effect 
of  the  wage  scales  on  the  future  existence  of 
the  plant  and  recommend  a  form  of  hold- 
the-llne  plan  if  careful  study  determines  It 
to  be  essential. 

The  changes  in  consumer  preference  con- 
stitute a  problem  which  only  management 
and  Its  product  development  officials  can 
solve  Diversification  has  long  been  advocated 
as  a  means  of  keeping  an  Industry  financially 
secure.  Development  of  new  products  should 
be  a  perpetual  requirement.  When  consumer 
interest  and  taste  change,  a  company  should 
get  ready  to  meet  the  new  demands. 

This  century-old  Naugatuck  plant  hiis  been 
a  national  leader  In  the  footwear  field  be- 
cause of  the  Ingenuity  of  its  founders  and 
skills  and  capabilities  of  its  employes.  It  does 
not  seem  possible,  that  with  outside  help  and 
cooperation  by  everyone  affected.  It  would 
have  to  close  Its  doors  as  a  victim  of  chang- 
ing times 


INDIANA-ILLINOIS  POLLUTION 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  21,  1970 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cal- 
umet industrial  region  of  Indiana  ad- 
joining the  industrial  area  of  South  Chi- 
cago is  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
localities  for  industrial  and  defense  pro- 
duction and  manufacturing  in  the  Na- 
tion. These  huge  industries  extend  for 
miles  in  both  directions — north  and 
south — on  the  shores  of  Lake  Micliigan. 
The  niinois-Indiana  State  line  separates 
these  huge  industrial  complexes.  Per- 
meated air  and  water  from  the  Illinois 
side  blows  and  seeps  across  the  line  into 
the  Indiana  area  and  vice  versa.  It  all 
depends  on  the  direction  the  wind  hap- 
pens to  be  blowing  on  a  certain  day.  It 
would  be  futile  for  either  Indiana  or 
Illinois  to  clean  up  its  industrial  air  and 
water  pollution  if  the  other  State  did 
not. 

Therefore,  the  cleaning  up  of  air  and 
water  pollution  in  this  Indiana-Chicago 
area  is  almost  essentially  the  responsi- 
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bility  or  the  Federal  Government.  Tlic 
Federal  Government  should  take  com- 
plete charge  of  the  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion menace  In  this  mdustrial  area  ad- 
jaaung  and  including  Illinois  and  Indi- 
ana. As  a  furtlier  explanation  of  Uie 
crisis.  I  include  with  my  remarks  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Gar>'.  Ind  .  Post-Tribune  of 
JanuaiT  19.  1970; 

CRYtNCS    tjNCtE    rOR    ClfAN     .\lR 

HatJllues  of  ihe  Lov>p  and  o'Jier  resicJcits 
or  CUlcago  clioked  out  cars  wcTds  and  cried 
soot-.<tre.iied  u-ats  la'.e  last  weelt  as  a  s^-UtSi 
vi.tid  bore  in  unuj.u.il  q'.iantiilti  oi  pollution 
rroni  '-lie  indujtn.il  areas  of  Uiat  cliy's  south 
Side  and  >^ur  own  Lake  Counly.  Somelimea 
K  wo.-lvs  the  other  way.  Often  noriliwest 
wmdo  mix  ClUc.ig'j  coatainlnau :<a  wTth  our 
i>wa  to  compIK-ate  Nor;hwe»t  Indiana's 
breathing  processes. 

What  tlie:<  contrxsUug  realities  pro\e  Is 
tl'.At  air  pollution  lo  no  one  city  s  or  c^in- 
n-.unltys  problem  Air  borne  noxious  chemi- 
ca'.s  and  partl-ul.ite  matter  have  even  leas  re- 
spect fcr  state  boundaries  than  do  big  time 
gamblers.  The  answers  lie  not  in  Uading 
castigatlvjns.  but  In  working  together  Some- 
times that  working  together  will  require  a 
super  authority 

Chicago,  the  three  major  cities  of  I^ke 
County  and,  now.  Lake  County  itjielf  all  have 
air  pollution  ordinances  They  are  mvieh 
alike  They  a:so  all  continue  to  have  air 
pollution. 

Lake  and  Porter  counties  of  Indiana  and 
the  Illinois  block  of  coun'ies  surrounding 
Chicago  h.ive  been  designated  a'?  one  air 
pollution  area  by  the  federal  government 
The  two  states  have  reciprocal  enforcement 
provisions  Despite  thijse  precautions  the  af- 
fected counUes  all  have  days  of  troubled 
breathing 

Part  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  ob. '.ou's 
fact  that  It  takes  years  to  correct  a  situation 
which  was  so  long  an  accepted  part  of  the 
Industrial  scene  Industries  Insist  they  try— 
and  they  do— but  they  da  not  try  at  a  pore 
which  saUsfles  resident*  of  this  area  con- 
cerned with  their  own  longevity  Part  of  the 
trouble  lies  la  in  idequate  teeth  in  the  air 
pollution  laws 

Preaident  NUon  Is  generally  expected  to 
devote  considerable  portions  of  tils  State  of 
the  Umon  message  Thursday  to  various  na- 
tional polluuon  and  other  envlronmenul 
problems  We  don  t  know  what  he  will  say 
We  hope  he  says  that  Its  time  to  get  tough 
We  hope  that  If  he  does,  Cong-ess  hears  him 
and  acts. 

We  apologize  for  besmogging  Chicago  s 
skiea.  We  hope  they  feel  the  aame  concern 
when  they  help  befoul  ours  But  It  may  take 
our  mutual  L"ncle  to  give  me*nlng  to  the 
apologies. 


LEADERSHIP  FOR  THE  1970S 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS.  JR. 


or    UICMIOAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATU-ES 

Wednesday.  January  21.  1970 

Mr.  CONYEKS  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 19.  I  was  fortunate  enough  lo  have 
been  a  guest  at  the  National  Press  Club 
luncheon  where  my  good  friend,  the  dls- 
tuigulshed  Senator  from  South  DakoU, 
George  McGovern,  was  the  speaker 

His  remarks,  which  follow,  show  a 
perceptive  concern  for  the  problems  fac- 
ing this  Nation  and  a  great  understand- 
ing for  the  solutions  we  so  badly  need 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  Senator 
McGovERN  s  address: 
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LEADtB^HU"     r-JR     THE     1070  s:      UnIKTINi!     THE 
COAUnuN    OF    SH-t-NiE    AND    Till.    CoALIIUj.S 

or  CuNstir.NcE 

The  beginning  of  a  new  decade,  with  the 
Congrcii  recouvenUig  and  Uie  Administra- 
tion .--lartln.;  its  second  year,  is  a  gix)d  time 
lor  a  m.in  in  public  life  to  speak  to  the 
National    Press    Club 

As  we  eiuer  the  19705.  our  natwm  Is  In 
troubif.  pnm.irily.  I  believe,  bec.iuse  we  still 
follow  a  leadership  Jocuilng  Its  miijir  ener- 
gies on  external  Ic.irs  instead  or  internal 
ne»;lect. 

For  thirty  years— since  the  tr.iumitlc 
shcck  of  Pe.irl  Harbor,  we  have  been  pre- 
occupied with  war  and  preparation  for  war 
Most  of  our  nation.il  ener»;v.  nvjst  of  our 
federal  taxes,  ma^t  of  our  national  debt. 
most  of  the  inflation  most  of  the  dl.s.«en- 
slon— all  of  these  h.ivc  been  tiie  handmaid- 
ens of   war  and   the  arms  race 

Me.mwhlle,  the  u-itmus  most  .serious  In- 
tern.^l  weaknesses  have  beon  allowed  t^'  fester 
until  they  threaten  cur  survival  as  a  society 
of  dignity  and  freedrm  In  the  name  of  na- 
tional defense  we  have  been  exhausting  the 
sources  of  national  defense. 

The  kev  question  ot  ls>70  Is  the  s.ime  one 
I  r.used  as  a  freshman  Senator  seven  years 
ago:  Can  wo  turn  away  from  endless  war 
and  cont,iln  the  military  monster  that  Is 
devouring  our  resources  so  greedily  as  to  dis- 
arm the  nation  against  Its  most  serious  dan- 
gers at  home 

The  first  dutv  of  a  public  man  In  1970  is 
to  recognize  that  If  we  do  not  seriously 
address  ourselves  to  Uils  question  with  a 
radical  new  urgenry  ani  restructuring  of 
our  policies  and  ln«tltutlon.«.  we  mny  well 
loee  our  sense  of  conamunlty  and  nationhood 
Yet,  the  present  Administration,  like  Its 
predecessor,  continues  to  govern  the  nation 
as  though  our  chief  dangers  were  from 
abroad  rather  than  at  home 

Thti.s  in  1969.  the  President  fought  for  new 
billions  ro  build  the  ABM  and  a  whole  range 
of  doubtful  new  weapons  systems  Now  he 
haa  vowed  to  veto  the  Health,  EducnUon  and 
Welfare  bill  because  the  Congress  hna  added 
a  billion  dollars  more  than  he  requested  This 
Is  done  In  the  n.une  of  fighting  Inflation, 
although  the  Congre.sa  cut  the  Presidents 
military  request*  by  nearly  »6  billion  In- 
stead of  vetoing  urgently  needed  education 
funds,  the  President  should  abandon  his  ex- 
pected request  for  another  tl  5  billion  for 
additional  ABM  sites 

It  Is  true  that  our  President  has  expressed 
concern  about  the  nation's  problems    In  his 

1968  campaign,  he  dwelt  on  four  of  them— 
crime.   Inflation,  division  and  Vietnam    But 

1969  again  offers  clear  proof  that  more  than 
rhetoric  Is  needed  Vo  heal  the  nations 
troubles 

The  President  kept  hl.s  pledge  to  Are  At- 
torney General  Ramsey  Clark  as  a  prescrip- 
tion for  law  and  order  But  the  crime  rate 
increased  another  10 -"^  in  1969  and  rose  even 
more  alarmingly  In  the  Nation's  Capital 

Inflation  now  races  ahead  at  the  highest 
annual  rate  in  30  years,  and  Interest  rates 
are  at  an  all- time  high  The  1969  co.st  of 
living  advanced  nearly  6'-,  as  compared  to 
4       In  1968 

The  southern  strategy  has  further  divided 
blacks  and  whites,  while  the  harsh  Indict- 
ments of  the  Vice  President  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  have  widened  the  gap  between 
the  nations  Idealist*  and  their  government 
Meanwhile,  the  war  In  Vietnam  continues 
with  another  11,000  Americans  dead  In  1969— 
and  with  no  end  In  sight. 

The  Adnrunlstratlon  in  Its  flrst  year  has 
dealt  not  so  much  with  our  problems  as  with 
the  poUUcs  of  those  problems  It  has  sought 
not  to  end  mistaken  policies  and  prlorlUes 
but  to  end  criticism.  Ita  goal  h.is  been  to 
Isolate  the  dissatisfied  clUzens  of  the  nation, 
while  claiming  to  represent  the  nation  s  ma- 
jority Interests. 
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The  hallmark  if  this  Admlnistratl.n  la  the 
politics  of  manipulation,  when  what  is  moit 
needed  Is  tlie  reconciliation  of  Uie  nation 
behind  more  constructive  goals 

Tliere  Is  both  an  officlnl,  front-door  policy 
and  an  unofficial  back-door  policy. 

Tlie  oiHcial  policy  has  been  to  elevate  a 
cliecrftil  blaiidnces  lo  the  status  of  a  natlcnal 
virtue.  Voices  are  lowered,  silence  Is  encour- 
aged, enruesi  ne^s  is  enipha.^i.^ed,  controver..y 
dlsciiurnged 

Studies  become  a  substUue  for  action.  Con- 
ferences are  more  important  than  programs. 
Dccl;>lons  take  a  back  scat  to  coordination. 
Policy  covmcUs  become  ends  In  themselves 
ra'.licr  th.m  preludes  to  action  Public  rela- 
tions replaces  performance. 

The  official  theme  Is,  thus,  ordered  sweet- 
iic  nnJ  Lgiit  It  seeks  to  allay  the  ft.irful 
and  disarm  the  ciiiceriud 

But  the  bland  lace  of  the  Admlnlblralluii 
aKo  serves  to  distract  attention  from  Its  un- 
official policy.  And  that  policy  Is  anything 
but  bl.ind. 

It  works  the  backstreets  It  seeks  to  dis- 
credit those  who  dlsaerce  It  sets  gruup 
ngUn.st  group  It  tries  lo  frighten  the  news 
med.a,  turn  old  against  young,  and  Isolate 
tli     e  v^ho  oppose  Its  war  policy. 

While  the  President  walks  the  high  ground, 
the  Vice  President  and  the  Attorney  General 
execute  the  strategy  of  fear  and  division.  A 
few  weeks  ago.  the  Attorney  General's  wife 
suggested  that  her  husband  regarded  the 
liberals  of  America  as  CommurUsU  whom 
we  would  be  better  off  trading  for  the  Rus- 
sian variety  We  were  told  that  the  Attorney 
General  would  have  phrased  it  In  more  re- 
strained language.  The  evidence  of  that  came 
this  past  weekend  when  Mr.  Mitchell  re- 
ferred to  the  younger,  liberal  members  of 
his  own  party  as  'little  Juvenile  delinquents.  ' 
I  leave  it  to  you  to  Judge  the  relative  restraint 
of  the  Mitchells. 

The  Attorney  General  !s  the  admitted 
political  strategist  of  the  Administration. 
Just  as  he  was  the  top  strategist  of  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  He  has  flUed  the  key  post-s 
of  the  Department  of  Justice — not  with 
eminent  lawyers,  but  with  shrewd  political 
manipulators  whose  chief  public  experience, 
like  his  own.  Is  in  the  management  of  politi- 
cal campaigns.  Little  wonder  that  the  best 
law  graduates  of  the  nation  who  were  at- 
tracted by  the  leadership  of  former  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark  are  now  avoiding  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

The  Attorney  General.  unUke  his  predeces- 
sor, has  told  us  that  his  Department's  mission 
has  nothing  to  do  with  policy:  rather  the 
Department  of  Justice  Is  simply  a  lawyer  for 
Us  client— the  United  States  Government. 
Any  proper  view  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice would  hold  that  Its  clients  are  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  especially  those  who  have 
not  achieved  a  full  measure  of  Jusuce.  But 
Mr  Mitchell  gives  clear  Indication  that  he 
is  far  more  Interested  In  the  Instruments  of 
political  manipulation  than  the  Instruments 
of  Justice. 

The  alternating  techniques — blandness  and 
dlvlslveness—  go  hand  in  hand.  They  are  the 
prime  ingredients  of  a  politics  of  manipu- 
lation. 

Each  Is  Indispensable  to  the  other.  By  It- 
self, an  official  policy  of  blandness  could  not 
hope  to  long  hold  popular  support  In  a  period 
of  problems  and  tensions  Similarly,  an  open 
strategy  of  divide  and  conquer,  by  Itself, 
would  soon  repel  an  American  people  who 
are  basically  Idealistic  and  principled.  To- 
gether, however,  these  political  strategies — 
and  that  U  what  they  are — complement  each 
other  In  securing  a  temporary  popuUrlty. 

But  this  kind  of  leadership  reflects  a  re- 
treat from  responsibility.  Appearances  are 
placed  above  reality.  Form  Is  exalted  above 
substance.  Values  play  second  fiddle  to  tech- 
niques. Principles  yield  to  strategems. 
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What  I  object  to  most  strongly  is  the 
method  the  AdmlnUtratlon  has  chosen  to 
repress  the  interaction  of  dissent  and  re- 
sponse that  Is  so  vlUl  to  the  surrlval  of  a 
democratic  system. 

The  President  summons  forth  In  his  sup- 
port what  he  calls  the  silent  majority— an 
exercise  that  presumes  silence  to  be  a  vir- 
tue and  outcry  a  sin  It  presumes  further 
that  silence  Is  respectable  and  protest  the 
threatening  howl  of  the  mob. 

The  Vice  President,  as  always,  is  willing  to 
put  It  more  bluntly.  He  calls  what  Is  hap- 
pening m  America  today  "positiie  polarisa- 
tion:' In  effect,  Americans  are  asked  to 
choose  sides — against  each  other.  We  are 
ai>ked  to  eliminate  those  who  dissent  too 
vigorously  as  we  would  rotten  apples  In  the 
barrel. 

The  President's- pledge  "bring  us  together" 
now  appears  a  determination  to  bring  the 
nglit  people  together.  And  the  right  people, 
presumably,  are  those  who  are  content  with 
things  as  they  are  and  hostile  to  those  who 
would  change  them.  It  follows  that  the 
wrong  people  must  be  those  who  are  dis- 
satisfied, who  seek  change. 

Some  might  And  comfort  in  tliis  polariza- 
tion, but  It  frightens  me.  It  frightens  me  that 
we  are  witnessing  the  beginning  of  political 
apartheid  in  thu  country,  which  casts  the 
silent  as  Brahmans  and  those  who  dissent 
ca  untouchables. 

That  the  Administration  consciously  en- 
courages one  citizen  to  dispute  another's 
right  to  direct  Involvement  in  the  affairs  of 
this  nation  is  both  dangerous  and  thought- 
less. 

In  recent  months,  the  news  media — and 
most  particularly  television— was  guilty,  by 
Administration  standards,  of  excessive  criti- 
cism. The  media  has  the  power  to  resist  Ad- 
ministration intimidation  aimed  at  the  con- 
cept of  a  free  press. 

Unfortunately,  the  young  who  oppose  the 
war — and  the  poor,  the  black  and  the  brown 
who  oppose  their  continuing  exclusion  from 
this  most  affluent  of  all  societies — do  not 
always  have  the  power  or  the  skill  to  defend 
their  right  to  question  policies  or  priorities. 
And  day  by  day.  their  activities  are  distin- 
guished as  a  little  less  respectable,  a  little 
less  patriotic. 

If  the  demands  of  dissenting  Americans 
were  unjust  or  Ignoble,  then  we  could  turn 
away.  But  what  they  seek  is  an  end  to  a 
foolish  war.  an  end  to  racial  Injustice,  an 
end  to  hunger  and  misery  and  ugliness  and 
pollution.  They  seek,  in  short,  to  probe  the 
nation's  conscience  by  underscoring  the  gap 
between  rhetoric  and  reality. 

Is  not  this  coalition  of  conscience  on 
higher  ground  than  the  coalition  of  silence? 

Let  us  understand  that  the  consequences 
of  spuming  the  legitimate  claims  of  the 
young  and  other  disaffected  citizens  of  our 
land  would  be  enormous.  America  was  con- 
ceived and  developed  by  the  Idealism  and 
driving  energy  of  the  young,  combined  with 
the  efforts  of  the  dissatisfied  who  settled 
the  country.  We  need  to  ponder  what  it 
means  to  live  In  a  society  that  has  loet  the 
confidence,  the  enthusiasm,  and  the  con- 
tributions of  yearning  minds.  Let  us  remem- 
ber that  this  nation  was  conceived,  its  in- 
dependence won,  and  Its  Constitution  con- 
structed by  a  vigorous  minority  who  carried 
the  day  against  the  hostility  or  apathy  of 
the  majority. 

What  would  it  cost  our  nation  now  for 
dissatisfied  Americans  to  turn  away  from 
participation  In  our  public  life  bncatue  of 
disillusionment  over  our  political  process? 

Conversely,  silent  majorities  have  not  al- 
ways been  right,  as  witness  Hitler's  debauch- 
ery of  the  German  nation  while  the  people 
applauded  or  stood  silent.  This  was  the  aame 
nation  that  produced  Beethoven,  Ooethe, 
and  Einstein.  History  Is  filled  with  the  wreck- 
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age  of  foolish  or  barbaric  policies  that  were 
temporarily  accepted  by  silent  majorities.  I 
find  silence  a  questionable  virtue  in  the 
presence  of  Injustice,  hypocrisy  and  neglect. 

Frankly,  I  reject  the  notion  that  there 
Is  a  silent  majority  of  Americans  satisfied 
with  the  present  state  of  our  society.  As  a 
middle-class,  middle-aged  man  from  middle 
America,  I  find  my  neighbors  and  constitu- 
ents dissatisfied  with  the  quaUty  of  life  in 
1970.  Their  taxes  are  also  being  squandered 
on  wasteful  military  spending.  Their  sons 
are  also  going  off  to  Vietnam.  They  are  also 
paying  the  heavy  price  of  Inflation,  high  in- 
terest, shoddy  merchandise,  and  a  disorderly 
society. 

All  Americans  are  victimized  by  the  pres- 
ent policies  and  priorities  of  the  nation.  Mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  may  be  silent  are 
nevertheless  ready  for  a  leadership  that 
would  unite  them  vrtth  their  dissenting  fel- 
low Americans  In  a  common  effort  to  face 
up  to  the  nation's  needs. 

What  would  be  the  agenda  of  such  it 
leadership?   I  suggest  the  foUowlng: 

( 1 )  An  end  to  our  Involvement  in  the 
Vietnam  war,  beginning  with  an  inunediate 
ceasefire,  including  the  cessation  of  bom- 
bardment that  Is  now  destroying  the  Viet- 
namese counUystde.  Our  forces  should  be 
deployed  entirely  in  maximum  defensive  ar- 
rangements wltb  their  withdrawal  taking 
place  as  soon  as  we  arrange  for  the  release 
of  prisoners  and  asylimi  In  friendly  coun- 
tries for  those  Vietnamese  who  might  feel 
ttireatened  by  our  withdrawal. 

"Vletaamlzatlon" — the  Administration's 
current  policy — Is  simply  a  new  slogan  for 
an  old  discredited  policy.  It  involves  keep- 
ing AnMrican  forces  In  Vietnam  until  the 
Thieu-Ky  regime  is  ready  to  assume  the 
nUlltary  burden.  That  regime  has  never  had 
the  respect  of  its  own  people.  It  'will  not 
come  to  terms  either  with  tbe  rebels  who 
resist  It  or  unify  its  own  silent  but  hostile 
majority  until  we  cease  our  support  and 
begin  a  deflinlte,  systematic  removal  of  all 
our  forces.  Even  if  Vietnamizatlon  brought 
military  succeaaes  by  means  of  massive  U.S.- 
sponaored  IXMUbardment  In  support  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  mercenaries  we  have  re- 
cruited, trained  and  paid,  we  should  still 
oppose  this  policy.  This  concept  of  war  by 
proxy  la  itself  barbarism  that  uses  our  tech- 
nology to  Increase  the  slaughter  in  a  civil 
struggle  that  can  only  be  resolved  by  the 
Vietnamese  people. 

The  President  could  have  ended  the  war 
in  1969.  There  Is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
indefinitely  prolonging  it. 

(2)  A  reduction  In  tbe  military  budget  of 
$50  billion  In  the  next  ttiree  years  with  a  cut 
of  $20  billion  in  the  coming  year.  The  time 
has  come  to  discard  the  notion  that  Russia 
Is  about  to  roll  across  'Western  Europe,  or 
that  a  primitive  China  barely  able  to  defend 
Itself  la  about  to  conquer  tbe  world.  'We 
could  begin  by  withdrawing  five  of  our  six 
divisions  from  Europe.  The  Europeans  are 
now  perfectly  capable  of  providing  their 
military  manpower.  We  should  also  abandon 
the  ABM.  MIRV,  AMSA  and  other  needless 
new  weapons  systems. 

(3)  We  should  establish  a  National  Eco- 
nomic Conversion  Commission  to  assist  the 
transition  of  our  economy  from  war  activi- 
ties to  peaceful  pursuits.  I  Introduced  such 
legislation  seven  years  ago  and  have  reintro- 
duced It  in  this  Congress. 

(4)  We  should  create  a  Council  of  Social 
Advisers  comparable  to  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advlaers  who  wotild  draw  up  social 
goals  for  tbe  nation  to  be  measured  in  an 
anntial  report.  Those  goals  would  include 
an  adequate  diet,  housing,  education,  and 
health  care  for  our  citizens.  They  would  in- 
clude a  "Second  Chance  Peacetime  O.I.  Bill 
of  Rights"  for  every  American  to  permit  any 
adult  a  new  opportunity  to  change  or  tm- 
prore  hla  career  by  going  back  to  school. 
college,  or  other  training  opportunity.  We 
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need  also  to  greatly  expand  the  public  serv- 
ice activities  lor  the  young.  The  nation's 
social  goals  should  envision  doubling  our 
efforts  to  end  crime  and  disorder,  not  only 
by  Improved  law  enforcement,  but  also  by 
cleaning  up  the  ghetto  squalor  which  breeds 
delinquency  and  disorder.  Every  American 
who  Is  able  to  work  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity. With  the  government  serving  as  "the 
employer  of  last  resort."  Those  unable  to 
work  who  are  in  need  should  be  assured  a 
dignified    method   of   adequate   assistance. 

( J  I  The  Council  ol  Advisers  on  the  Envi- 
ronment, created  by  the  Congress  In  1969. 
should  t)e  fully  stuffed  and  strongly  backed 
by  the  President  It  is  imperative  that  we 
halt  the  contamination  which  now  threatens 
to  destroy  the  thin  layer  of  soil,  water  and 
air  that  sustains  life  around  our  planet.  This 
is  a  central  concern  for  the  1970's  which  can 
l>e  the  most  unifying  goal  of  all. 

( 6 )  We  need  to  establish  a  powerful,  well- 
backed  consumer  protection  agency.  TTiat 
agency  should  have  the  power  to  set  high 
standards  for  consumer  goods.  It  should  be 
empowered  to  press  consumer  cases  before 
the  regulatory  agencies.  Consumers  should 
be  able  to  bring  actions  in  the  federal  courts 
for  consumer  abuses,  Just  as  do  the  victims 
of  anU-trust  violations.  It  is  preposterous 
that  one  brilliant,  dedicated  young  man, 
Ralph  Nader,  is  now  trying  to  carry  the  bur- 
den for  American  constuners  that  the  U.S. 
Government  should  carry. 

(7)  Finally.  I  urge  needed  reforms  of  our 
increasingly  archaic  poUticai  Institutions, 
notably  our  political  parties  and  the  Con- 
gress. As  these  institutions  must  help  to 
translate  popular  will  into  public  action,  the 
elimination  of  their  defects  and  shortcom- 
ings is  essential  to  a  vital  and  healthy  de- 
mocracy. 

For  too  long,  the  national  political  parties 
and  the  Congress  have  been  insulated  from 
the  grassroots,  too  unresponsive  to  the  ordi- 
nary citizen,  and  too  indulgent  to  special 
Interests.  The  procedures  and  practices  of 
the  national  parties  and  the  Congress  are 
not  democratic.  Only  drastic  reformation 
from  top  to  bottom  will  make  them  again 
effective  instruments  of  grassroots  America. 
As  far  as  our  political  parties  are  concerned, 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  on 
Party  Structure  and  Delegate  Selection, 
which  I  have  been  honored  to  head,  are  im- 
portant steps  In  the  right  direction.  The 
Commission  has  urged  an  open  nomination 
process  that  will  insure  rank-and-file  party 
members  the  opportunity  to  freely  and  fairly 
infiuence  the  choice  of  the  1972  Democratic 
Convention.  Devices  which  concentrate  the 
effective  decision  in  the  hands  of  a  few  self- 
perpetuated  party  leaders  have  no  place  in 
either  party. 

Delegates  to  the  1972  conventions  should 
be  openly  and  fairly  selected  by  rank-and- 
file  party  members,  and  they  should  l>e 
chosen  in  1972 — not  two  or  three  years  ahead 
of  the  convention.  I  hope  that  party  mem- 
bers who  seek  office  in  1970  and  1971  will 
pledge  themselves  to  support  the  guidelines 
my  Commission  has  reconmiiended,  with  spe- 
cial awareness  that  we  must  never  again  have 
a  Chicago-type  convention. 

Similarly,  Congress  needs  a  thorough-going 
overhaul  if  it  Is  to  become  a  truly  effective 
and  respected  political  tx>dy. 

Laws  on  lobbying  need  to  be  tightened  up. 
Seniority  should  be  abolished  in  committee 
assignments  and  positions.  Congressmen 
should  make  full  disclosure  of  their  assets. 
Income,  and  professional  associations.  The 
Inefficiency  and  log-rolling  which  dominates 
the  Appropriations  Committee  process  should 
be  ended  by  upgrading  the  staffs  of  the  au- 
thorizing committees  and  then  abolishing 
the  Appropriations  Committees. 

I  believe  the  American  people  are  prepared 
to  follow  a  leadership  that  challenges  them 
with  such  an  agenda  for  the  1970's.  In  short, 
they   would   respond   to   a   leadership   that 
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cnl'.ed  upon  them  to  turn  away  from  military 
adventurism  to  the  reconstruction  of  Amer- 
ican societv  That  u  a  leadership  of  recon- 
ciUatlon  which  could  unlt<  ihe  coalition  of 
silence  and  the  cotillion  of  conscience  for 
the  common  good. 


JLTXJE  CARSWELL  WILL  BE 
CREDIT  TO  COURT 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  rLORioA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREi^ENT.^TlVES 

Wednesday.  January  21.  1970 
Mr  FUQUA  Mr  Speaker,  the  nomina- 
Uon  of  US  Circuit  Judge  G  Harrold 
Carswell.  of  Tallahassee,  to  the  U  S  Su- 
preme Court  has  given  me  more  personal 
pleasure  than  any  that  I  can  remember 
I  am  doubly  pleased  because  of  Uio 
high  regard  I  have  for  Judge  Carswell  a:> 
a  jurist,  and  second,  because  of  my  per- 
sonal friendship. 

He  will  become  the  first  Florldlan  ever 
to  ser\e  on  the  NaUons  highest  court 
and  his  nonunaUon  Is  viewed  with  pride 
by  all  of  the  people  of  our  great  SUle 
It  is  my  cor^sidered  Judgment  that  no 
finer  man  could  have  been  named  and 
I  commend  President  Nixon  for  the  wu-- 
dom  of  his  selection. 

Judge  Carswell  comes  from  my  con- 
gressional district  and  perhaps  the  be^t 
tribute  I  could  pay  to  him  would  be  to 
Include  In  my  remarks  the  very  excellent 
portrait  written  by  the  editor  of  the  Tal- 
lahassee Democrat.  Malcolm  B  John- 
son. It  follows: 

(I^rom  the  Miami  i  r.a  )  Herald.  Jan  20,  19701 
JvDCS  Camswxu.  Has  Common,  Human  Toich 
(By  Malcolm  B    Johnscn    editor 
the  TallAha-ssee  Democra:) 
It    Is   hard    to    imagine    how    becoming    a 
Supreme  Court  Justice  would  pump  up  the 
pomp  of  Harrold  Carswell.  this  friendly  fel- 
low who  already  has  risen  high  in  the  Judi- 
ciary   without    losing    his   common,    human 
touch. 

Tou  should  know  more  about  this  neigh- 
bor, his  family  and  associates-  whether  or 
not  he  ever  rises  w  sit  with  the  almlghtv 
If  he  is  conrtrmed.  it  will  be  the  most  im- 
I>ort*nt  government  position  ever  held  by  a 
Florldlan 

He  has  Just  turned  W.  after  a  momentous 
year  in  which  his  first  grandchild  was  born 
the  day  (last  June  27)  he  stepped  up  from 
the  C  3  Dlstr.c:  Cour*.  bench  and  took  the 
oath  as  a  member  of  the  U  S  Fifth  CUcuit 
Court  of  Appeals 

Tielve  years  as  a  federal  trial  Judge,  after 
nve  years  as  c.  tJ  S.  prosecutor  (experience 
unmatched  by  any  present  member  of  the 
C  S  Supreme  Court,  by  the  »ay  i  has  wea- 
thered him  uito  a  character  who  looks.  a<"s 
and  talks  as  you  expect  from  a  Judge  of  the 
old  school 

He  presides  over  court  with  gentle  firmness 
and  good  humor  There's  nothing  aloof  or 
arrogant  about  him.  no  taciturnity  In 
chambers,  lunching  at  Angelo  s  with  whom- 
ever slLs  down  with  him.  or  socializing  a:  a 
party,  he's  quick  to  conversation 

He  likes  the  legal  anecdote,  and  he  likes 
It  to  the  point  He  gets  around  with  people, 
talking  and  listening  Last  year,  during  some 
of  those  student  fracases  at  Florida  State 
University,  he  went  out  and  stood  in  the 
background —Just  to  keep  attuned  to  the 
situation. 

Given,  4  few  more  years  on  the  trial  court 
bench,    judge    Carswell    could    hive    iiu-ncd 


inM  one  of  those  venerable  Jurists  who  re- 
fe'Hle  you  .is  .1  story-teller  or  Ijore  you  to  death 
»•;•  h  t  heir  memoirs 

He  s  alre.idy  past  that,  new  sltung  on  the 
appellate  court  whero  authority  la  divided 
and  personality  sut)dued  We  might  expect 
hini.  then,  to  develop  a  Uterar>-  touch— a 
gu«.t  for  111©  proper  phr.ise  to  lighten  and 
enlighten  hi.<  Judicial  opinions  In  the  old 
manner  that  has  been  U»t  in  the  recent  rush 
to  shuck  out  rulings  as  fast  as  pofinible  for 
everyone  » ho  f.meies  he  has  an  Issue  Some 
of  the  Ca.-^well  opinions  already  shirw  Uie 
tt.ur  over  It.  without  Sficrincing  lucidity 

I  know  him  t>etter  as  a  man  oH  the  bench 
th.ia  on  The  Judlcl.il  l)ench.  th.it  is  We  ve 
occupied  adjoining  seats  on  the  bench  of 
Row  82.  Campbell  Stadium,  for  maybe  10 
years  is  coincidental  holders  of  .season  tickets 
.vcqiured  under  U  ng  term  commitments  l  > 
help  flnance  the  stands. 

Theres  noihlng  impartliil  about  US  Clr- 
cvnt  JuJ^e  Oeorse  Harrold  Carswell  on  thiit 
bench  He  s  for  FSU  all  the  ume,  for  alin.i 
n;.r-er  tleorgLi  iigAln-.t  Florida,  and  for  alm.i 
in  iter  Uuke  with  a  detached  sort  of  loyalty 
Ho  and  iUs  wife  Virginia  la  petite  South- 
ern heile  cheerleader  type  with  a  husky  Way 
to  ^;ij  ■  yell  I  play  the  game  hard  from  thoee 
se.i'.s  bu'  they  dont  seem  to  let  it  ulcerate 
them  the  way  it  does  some  friendly  Gators 
the  Judge  especl.illy  enjoys  gigging  They 
love  the  game,  and  If  they  move  to  Wash- 
intrton.  the  Red^kin3  can  make  room  for  a 
CO  iple  m>ire  re»jular  fans. 

But  e.en  In  such  a  prejudlcal  setting,  the 
Judge  is  the  temperate,  dellberat*  type  who 
never  Joins  in  fussing  at  the  referee,  coach 
or  quarterback-  not  even  when  they  seem  to 
Ignore  our  deliberate  advice  from  the  lop 
bench. 

About  that  "G  Harrold.'  with  the  dou- 
b'.e-r  A  Cracker  pt>Utlclan  wUl  tell  you  voters 
won't  take  to  anybody  who's  ashamed  of  his 
first  n.kme  and  doesn  t  know  how  to  spell  his 
se<-ond. 

But  the  Judge  has  a  sufBdent  explana- 
tion: 

He  s  the  son  of  Ge<irge  Henry  Carswell  of 
IrwUiton.  Oa  .  not  far  fraoa  Macon.  (His 
d.>ddy  was  for  30  years  a  member  of  the  Geor- 
gia Legislature.  Georgia  Secretary  of  State, 
and  lost  the  governorship  In  a  nin-olT  to  now 
Sen  Richard  B.  Russell  There's  a  monument 
to  hlra  in  the  courthou.se  square  at  Irwinton. 
ruised  by  public  subacrlpuon  when  he  died 
during  the  depression  ) 

Anyway.  Sen  George  Henry  Carswell  and 
Mn  Carswell  had  only  daughters  who  had 
grvA-n  to  teenage  before  our  Judge  was  born 
His  brother,  in  the  meantime,  bad  given  the 
name  George  Henry'  to  his  son  so  the  dls- 
i.nirulshed   name   would   not  expire 

When  our  Judge  was  born,  his  parents 
wanted  another  '  O-H.  "  but  not  another 
George  Henry  to  get  mixed  up  with  his 
cousin.  They  named  him  George  Harrold 
(two  rs  because  that's  the  way  Harrold  fam- 
ily, kin  of  Mrs  Carswell  spelled  III  They 
called  him  Harrold  to  disUnguUh  him  from 
cuusln  George   Simple.  Lsn  l? 

Sorting  out  the  Judge  s  Immediate  family 
reUtlon.shlps  (as  we  Crackers  love  to  do»  is 
a  tiny  bit  more  complicated  He  married  his 
broiher-in-law  s  niece  Lets  not  go  into  the 
kliiihlp  possibilities  of  that. 

The  Judge's  older  sister  Ellen,  married 
Rani^y  Simmons  of  Bainbrldge.  one  of  the 
four  brothers  who  inherited  a  crate  and  box 
mill  business  from  their  father  Ram.say  runs 
the  miU  In  Bainbrldge.  Jack  the  one  In  Tal- 
lahassee. William  the  one  In  Macon  and 
Thomas  the  mill  In  Tennllle.  Ga.  Together. 
they  probably  produce  more  wooden  fruit  and 
vegetable  containers  than  anyone  In  the 
world 

When  the  future  Judge's  mother  died,  he 
went  tJ  Uve  with  his  sister  and  Ramsay 
Simmons  and  to  attend  high  school  In  Baln- 
bridge  From  that  vUli  sprung  his  romance 
and  marr.age  with  Virginia,  daughter  of 
J.i.-y  Slnim.n"!    in  1944 


Most  memlJers  of  the  family  live  In  the 
same  neighborhood,  on  Lake  Ridge  drive,  la 
houses  fronung  on  Lake  Jackson.  The  Cars- 
wells  live  in  a  line  house,  but  not  a  man- 
sion, compatible  with  the  salary  of  a  federal 
Judge  and  big  enough  for  the  family  of  four 
children  Ihey  had  when  It  was  buUt. 

The  two  girls  are  married  Ramsay  (Mrs 
Fenton  Langston ) ,  whose  husband  has  re- 
cently graduated  from  FSU  Law  school  and 
now  Is  on  Governor  Kirks  legal  sUOT,  lives 
next  door  and  the  Judge  plays  dally  with  his 
little  granddaughter.  Nan  (Mrs.  Radford 
Cherry)  lives  in  Tampa,  where  her  husband 
Is  with  a  national  accounting  firm.  The  two 
bi>ys.  George  Harrold,  Jr  .  and  Scott,  are  In 
college  in  Tallahassee. 

Solid,  proper,  estimable  people— good 
enough  and  smart  enough  to  sit  with  anyone 
on  the  Supreme  Court;  and  a  whole  lot  more 
respect.-ible  than  some  who  have  been  sitting 
there. 


POLITICAL  SENSITTVITY  OF  UjS. 
TROOPS   IN   VIETNAM 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NrW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 
Wednesday.  January  21.  1970 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
received  a  letter  from  a  young  New 
•Vorlter  who  served  for  2  years  in  Vietnam 
a-s  a  volimteer  development  worker  in 
Khanh  Hoa  Province.  He  makes  some 
rather  critical  observations  about  the 
conduct  of  American  troops  In  Viet- 
nam—particularly with  regard  to  their 
political  sensitivities.  He  also  offers  some 
proposals  for  change  which  I  think  are 
well  thought  out  and  bear  careful  consid- 
eraUon  by  responsible  officials.  The  letter 
from  Mr.  Dyle  G.  Hennmg.  now  a  gradu- 
ate student  at  Columbia  University, 
follows: 

DiAE  Sw  I  have  been  challenged  to  write 
this  letter  by  a  friend,  a  United  States  AID 
representative,  who  thinks  people  have  too 
many  complaints  about  the  war  In  Viet  Nam. 
without  supplying  realistic  conclusions  and 
constructive  recommendations  Herein  I  hope 
to  cogently  describe  what  I  have  seen  of 
American  conduct  In  Viet  Nam,  suggest  the 
consequences  of  that  conduct,  give  some  pob- 
sible  reasons  for  It,  and  proTlde  a  aertes  of 
recommendations  that  perhaps  could  help  to 
correct  negative  a.-specta  of  our  conduct 
abroad  These  recommendations  are  relevant, 
I  believe,  to  Viet  Nam  and  to  other  nauons 
where  the  United  States  Is  Involved.  »x)th  for 
the  present  and  for  the  future. 

The  writer  recently  ended  a  two-year  tour 
as  a  volunteer  development  worker  In  Khanh 
Hoa  Province,  living  closely  with  the  Viet- 
namese, while  maintaining  contact  with  the 
Americans  I  speak  Vietnamese  adequately. 
My  work  In  a  rural-suburban  area  has  been 
in  education  and  youth  activities.  I  have 
considered  mvself  generally  In  favor  of  the 
theory  of  American  aid  to  Viet  Nam,  exclud- 
ing combat  troops. 

Intelligent  people  concerned  with  the  Viet 
Nam  War  consistently  have  taiked  about  the 
Interplay  of  pollUcal-soclo-economlc  factors 
In  thU  conflict;  they  have  also  often  stressed 
this  type  of  warfare  la  really  to  be  fought 
and  won  in  political,  not  battlefield  contests. 
Certainly  this  is  the  underlying  premise  of 
the  American  support  for  the  L»nd-to-Tiller 
Program,  and  of  the  Chleu  Hoi  Program.  But 
in  practice  it  seems  the  American  effort  here 
reeu  on  iw  military  conduct,  and  falla  on  its 
lack  of  consistent  positive  Individual  and 
group  conduct  as  It  affect*  the  pollilcal- 
soclo-economlc     arena     of     the     war.    It     Is 
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through  our  Individual  conduct,  as  well  as 
through  our  group  conduct,  that  we  Ameri- 
cans manifest  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion for  the  Vietnamese  people  and  culture. 
or  lack  of  It.  I  stress  Individual  conduct,  that 
of  one  person  or  a  small  group,  because  it  Is 
this  conduct  that  combines  to  create  aa 
image  of  general  group  conduct,  and  is  the 
vLay  Individual  Vietnamese  are  In  turn  af- 
lected.  Our  actual  conduct  Is  approximately 
opposite  the  values  maintained  by  our  ad- 
versary, who  In  practice  fights  a  more  IntelU- 
gent  political-psychological  war  than  be  does 
a  military  one.  His  practice  follows  both  his 
values  and  what  we  express  our  values  to  be 
in  theory. 

The  American  effort  is  obviously  at  an  Ini- 
tial tactical  disadvanUge;  we  are  strangers, 
foreigners,  to  the  Vietnamese.  Our  adversary 
knows  not  only  the  geographical  terrain,  but 
also  the  customs,  history,  and  sensitivities 
of  the  Vietnamese  people.  Whether  he  Is 
Viet  Cong  or  North  Vietnamese,  he  is  Viet- 
namese. Others  have  faced  situations  sim- 
ilar to  ours.  What  did  the  British  do  In 
Malaya?  T.  E.  Lawrence  is  famous  for  his 
exploits  in  Northern  Africa.  Writing  In  tbe 
August  1917  Issue  of  the  Arab  Bulletin,  be 
emphasized:  "Learn  all  you  can  about  .  .  . 
the  tribes  .  .  .  get  to  know  their  families, 
clans,  friends  and  enemies,  wells,  hills,  and 
roads  .  .  .  get  to  speak  their  dialect  .  .  . 
not  yours." 

The  American  presence  is  a  very  obvious 
one.  Not  only  do  we  now  represent  between 
three  and  four  percent  of  the  population  In 
Viet  Nam,  but  many  areas,  e^>ecially  urban 
ones,  have  much  more  significant  ooncen- 
tratlons.  Certainly  this  la  true  of  Nha  Trang. 
The  areas  of  infrequent  direct  contact  are  In 
the  countryside,  and  are  those  areas  where 
Viet  Cong  propaganda  is  most  effective.  (Aa 
proximity  Increases,  the  Vietnamese  tend 
slightly  to  see  us  more  as  people — good  and 
bad — but  they  still  exhibit  great  difficulty 
In  understanding  us.)  Moreover,  ow  pres- 
eiuse  is  magnified  by  our  direct  and  indirect 
control  of  communication  resources,  by  our 
massive  introduction  of  military  and  civilian 
aid,  by  our  scale  of  employment  of  Viet- 
namese natloaalB,  and  by  our  constant  mo- 
blUty  througbout  Viet  Nam. 

Therefore,  it  Is  unargued  that  our  conduct 
In  Viet  Nam  strongly  affects  the  Vietnamese. 
If  that  conduct  were  uniformly  positive, 
there  would  be  tremendous  positive  pres- 
sures. But  I  must  agree  with  many  Ameri- 
can and  Vietnamese  observers  that  oar  be- 
havior is  at  best  mixed  (and,  tberefor^. 
rather  confusing  to  the  Vietnamese)  and 
more  realistically  on  balance  negative,  wltb 
resulting  political  repercussions. 

Every  day  many  examples  of  Aznerlcaa 
civilian  and  military  conduct  are  to  be  ob- 
served. I  believe  that  most  Americans  are 
generally  good  people.  I  have  observed  sueb 
widely  varying  types  of  conduct  as  giving 
Vietnamese  bitch-lillLers  rides,  helping  ac- 
cident victims,  helping  with  school  construc- 
tion, giving  •cholarshlpe  and  materials  of 
all  sorts,  learning  about  customs  and  lan- 
guage, training  pec^le  for  jobs,  and  gen- 
erally creating  real  friendships.  But  most 
Americans  have  no  significant  inTOlvenkent 
with  the  Vietnamese.  In  some  cases  that  Is 
perhaps  preferable,  given  problems  of  dif- 
ference in  customs,  age,  and  education. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  witnessed  con- 
duct of  other  sorts — ccxtduct  which  doesn't 
occur  so  overUy  In  our  own  nation.  Civilians 
sometimes  have  been  the  actor,  but  military 
men  are  the  majority  erf  the  American  popu- 
lation in  Viet  Nam,  as  well  as  the  yoongest 
and  least  educated  segment.  While  good  peo- 
ple and  good  actions  may  be  a  plurality  or  a 
majority,  the  Vietnamese  Impression  of  our 
conduct  can  still  be  negative.  First,  acme  of 
the  conduct  we  think  Is  good  or  nattiral. 
may  be  seen  as  negative  by  the  Vietnamflse. 
After  all.  It  Is  not  really  what  we  do  or  say 
that  Is  Important;  rather  It  is  what  the  'Viet- 


namese tlilnk  about  what  we  do  not  say. 
They  perceive  thmgs  differently  in  ways  we 
don't  often  seem  able  to  understand.  For 
example,  many  soldiers  like  to  give  candy 
and  cigarettes  to  children,  because  they  like 
children  and  want  to  make  friends.  But 
many  Vietnamese  parents  resent  this,  be- 
cause it  suggests  to  their  children  that  the 
parents  don't  give  them  enough,  because 
it  makes  some  children  into  beggars  of  a 
sort,  and  finally  because  It  weakens  the  au- 
thority of  the  family  and  has  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  conduct  of  the  children.  The 
second  characteristic  of  conduct  Is  that 
normal  conduct  is  in  unequal  competition 
with  bad  conduct.  Examples  of  bad  conduct, 
though  small  in  proportion,  stand  out  to 
form  the  image  for  Vietnamese  not  closely 
associated  with  Americans  of  good  conducts 
Of  course,  our  adversary  helps  his  cause 
along  by  picking  out  the  conduct  Viet- 
namese see  as  bad  and  blowing  it  up.  That. 
of  course.  Is  Intelligent  political  warfare — 
magnlfjring  your  enemy's  weaknesses  in  the 
eyes  of  the  contested,  and  that,  of  course, 
we  do  also  by  making  the  North  Vietnamese 
appear  more  vUlalnous  to  the  Southerners. 

Let  us  briefly  review  the  various  types  of 
American  conduct  that  might  be  considered 
negative  by  the  Vietnamese;  most  of  these 
are  things  I  have  observed  and  have  been 
told  about  by  my  more  forthright  Vietnam- 
ese friends.  Most  Vietnamese  tell  us  what 
we  want  to  hear;  our  real  friends  tell  us  the 
truth  from  their  viewpoint.  Such  criticism 
comes  bard  for  Vietnamese  friends,  because 
they  feel  criticism  Is  very  dangerous  to  per- 
sonal relationships. 

On  some  main  Nha  Trang  streets  it  is  a 
common  sight  to  see  drunken  soldiers,  often 
with  sloi^y  dress,  swearing  and  yelling;  this, 
of  course.  Is  most  common  In  late  afternoon 
and  evenmgs,  especially  on  weekends.  Fights, 
Including  use  of  firearms,  and  angry  discus- 
sions among  Americaias  or  Americans  and 
Vietnamese,  often  occur.  Rumors  of  such 
happenings  soon  pass  from  tovm  to  country- 
side, although  quite  changed  in  form  or  in 
degree.  In  Nha  Trang  the  most  obvloxis 
American  preaenee  in  the  central  city  Is  in 
and  around  the  bars  that  consistently  have 
grown  In  number  and  location.  The  next 
most  obvious,  and  probably  greatest  point 
of  individual  contact,  is  in  the  surrounding 
off-base  or  compound  residential  areas  where 
hosteases,  "housekeepers,"  and  plain  prosti- 
tutes make  their  rather  highly-paid  living. 
Adult  friends  have  been  upset,  not  only  over 
the  actual  behavior,  but  also  the  realization 
that  they  are  getting  so  little  comparatively 
for  socially  desirable  work.  Since  no  area  of 
Nha  Trang  is  off-limits  to  soldiers  or  civil- 
ians (In  my  observations),  and  since  seem- 
ing thousands  are  aUowed  to  live  off  base, 
legally  or  not,  there  is  no  area  where  Amer- 
icans aient  seen  visiting  or  living  with  their 
"wives." 

Many  Vietnamese  remark  about  how  few 
Americans  seem  to  try  to  speak  'Vietnamese 
or  to  learn  almut  Vietnamese  customs  or  to 
eat  their  food.  Although  this  may  nave  been 
said  to  back-handedly  congratulate  me  for 
trying  to  learn.  It  also  represents  the  quite 
natural  Vietnamese  belief  that  they  have  a 
long  and  often  valuable  culture,  worthy  for 
foreigners  to  learn  something  al>out,  as  w« 
expect  of  foreign  visitors  to  our  own  coun- 
try. Many  will  use  "papa-san,"  "number 
one,"  "beaoeoup,"  "chop-chop"  to  deal  with 
the  Americans  they  contact,  but  what  im- 
preoslona  are  leftT  Americans  se«n  to  forget 
that  the  Vietnamese  are  not  a  backward, 
uneducated,  and  simple  people. 

Indeed,  even  the  very  ublquitousness  of 
Americans  U  a  point  of  irritation;  the  Viet- 
namese feel  that  they  cant  escape.  They  are 
always  reminded  of  our  large  foreign  pres- 
ence. Nights  of  curfew  Ln  Nha  Trang  are 
nights  of  relief,  nights  for  taking  walks  and 
for  relaxation.  On  these  nights  ao  dais  once 
again  outnumber  the  mlnl-sklrts.  which  are 


most  frequenOy  worn  by  prostitutes  In  Nh<. 
Trang.  Yotuig  ladles  and  young  people  in 
general  are  everywhere,  because  this  night 
they  know  there  are  no  soldiers  to  create 
incidents.  But  this  night,  and  every  night, 
they  can  find  shops  full  of  American  PX 
goodies,  and  they  know  and  have  seen  both 
Americans  and  our  local  alUes,  the  Koreans 
and  the  Filipinos,  selling  these  goods  or  pay- 
ing off  their  prostitutes,  who  sell  to  black- 
market  ojjerators.  They  find  others  exchang- 
ing piasters  and  MPC  and  dollars.  And  they 
no  doubt  recall  that  we  often  say  tliat  they 
are  corrupt.  They,  of  coiu^e,  think  most  of 
us  are  already  fairly  well  off  financially. 
Several  students  have  asked  me  about  the 
illoglc  of  this  corruption  among  an  afBuent 
I>eople.  They  then  asked  how  with  such  cor- 
ruption (and  with  racial  Intolerance)  we  can 
hope  to  "help"  their  country  to  be  better 
than  that.  The  Viet  Cong  manage  a  distinctly 
more  disciplined  image. 

But  let  me  mention  a  few  specific  incidents 
tliat  I  saw  in  the  countryside,  where  contact 
is  more  infrequent  and  stereot3rpes  more  prev- 
alent. A  number  of  times  soldiers  riding  in 
trucks  or  Jeeps  have  reached  out  to  touch  or 
grab  girls,  country  girls  who  don't  even  pub- 
licly hold  hands  with  their  husbands.  A  few 
may  not  mind,  but  most  do.  In  any  case, 
the  reaction  of  their  boy  friends,  husbands, 
brothers,  and  fathers  Is  stronger  and  more 
Important.  I  find  antl-Americanlsm  much 
stronger  among  the  men,  especially  the 
younger  ones.  No  Vietnamese  man  has  ac- 
tually spoken  to  me  of  it,  but  indirectly  a 
number  have  said  things  that  clearly  show 
that  they  feel  inferior  to  and  In  competition 
with  American  men.  This  probably  seems 
amusing  and  ego-building  to  most  American 
men,  but  It  shouldn't  be.  Men  often  act  on 
a  basis  related  to  their  feelings  of  mascu- 
linity. How  exactly  Vietnamese  men  are  re- 
acting deserves  serious  study. 

On  other  occasions,  soldiers  have  struck 
people  on  bicycles  or  motorcycles  with  hands 
or  objects  (e.g.,  sticks  and  cans).  At  other 
times,  a  person  has  thrown  a  beer  can  at  a 
roadside  altar  or  houses  near  the  road.  The 
vrtfe  of  a  Vietnamese  friend  went  to  Interview 
for  a  Job  at  an  American  installation  in  Cam 
Ranh,  and  not  one,  but  two,  different  civilian 
Interviewers  insisted  on  trying  to  hold  her 
hand. 

Various  friends  have  given,  directly  and 
indirectly,  some  subtler,  but  perhaps  more 
damaging  observations.  They  see  the  amount 
of  goods,  the  size  of  houses,  and  the  amount 
of  playtime,  and  they  wonder  if  we  really 
come  to  fight  a  war  or  to  enjoy  the  good  life 
at  their  expense.  They  see  the  great  quantity 
of  goods  and  money  we  use  for  their  benefit, 
but  wonder  why  we  don't  give  more  of  our- 
selves. "Could  it  be  because  the  Americans 
consider  us  inferior,  or  because  they  dont 
care?"  The  Vietnamese  see  us  allow  ourselves 
to  be  taken  advantage  of  (from  bad  bargains 
to  governmental  corruption),  and  they  won- 
der if  we  are  stupid,  iX  we  are  so  rich  we 
dont  miss  it,  or  If,  again,  we  simply  dont 
really  care  whether  these  materials  actually 
help  anyone.  They  see  so  much  go  for  war 
materials  and  much  less  for  building;  they 
question  our  priorities,  our  understanding 
of  guerrlUa  warfare,  and  otu  motivation  for 
being  there.  They  see  us  giving  so  much  away 
for  which  we  ask  or  require  no  cooperative 
effort  on  their  part.  They  notice  everything 
from  the  numbers  of  Vietnamese  employed 
by  Americans  to  all  the  things  we  btUld  and 
do  for  them.  "Do  the  Americans  not  under- 
stand this  makes  beggars  of  otu  people?" 
Moreover,  the  Vietnamese  see  us  azkd  O'VN 
begin  to  talk  of  doing  so  many  things  that 
they  never  see  begun,  or  if  begun,  never 
finished,  that  they  dont  feel  that  they  can 
trust  what  we  say.  Finally,  the  sins  and  vir- 
tues of  our  allies  are  often  pinned  on  us. 
No  doubt  you  know  the  general  reputation 
of  the  Koreans  and  Filipinos  In  our  area. 
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So  what  itre  ihe  coi.s«tueuce3  •jt  our  con- 
dut     remembenng    U»e    important   thing   U 
how  the  Vietnamese  perceive  It.  rather  than 
wh.1t    we    may    intend?    As   suggested   above, 
some  types  ol  American  conduct  strongly  sug- 
gest   condescension,    weakneei.    inseiiaiuvlty. 
and  or  corruption    "nie  sense   -f  superiority 
often  comes  acroes  strongly  e-.en  Irjm  .\dvisor 
to  advisee,  and  they  question  whether  we  are 
any  diSerent  from  the  French    Putting  aside 
the  w.'tys  that  the  Vict  Cong  use  our  conduct 
aKHinst  us    all  conduct  must  strongly  affect 
the  pro-NLF.  the  uncommitted,  and  the  pro- 
government  Vietnamese's  respect,  trust,  lik- 
ing, and  corresponding  negative  attitudes  to- 
w.vrd    us     Most    Americans    to    whom    I    sug- 
gested this  replied.     So  what  ■     or  words  to 
that   effect.   Some   said   they   were   owed    the 
right  to  anything  they  wanted  to  do  :or  risk- 
ing their  lives,  and  these  men  indicated  the 
Vietnamese    also    thought    they    deserved    it 
Many  more  m  fact  said  that  m<-«t  Vietnamese 
dldn  t  care,  or  that  Individual  conduct  was  o! 
almoet  no  importance  in  the  war  situation 
But  they  misjudge  the  Vietnamese  and  the 
naturs    of    modern    psychologically-oriented 
warfare   Moet  people  will  put  up  with  It.  be- 
cause   they    don  t   feel    that    they    have   any 
immediate  alternative    3ut  one  major  group 
of  people  within  this  group  are  the  natlonal- 
Isu   who  are  needed  to  support  a  viable  OVN. 
but  who  stay   neutral   and    unlnvolved.  not 
only  because  they  don  t  see  OVN  performing 
eHecUvely.  but  because  they  don  t  have  any. 
or  enough,  respect  for.  or  Uust  in.  the  Ameri- 
cans who  are  keeping  thU  government  afloat 
Some  of  the  moet  potenUally  effective  people 
in  my  area  remain  uncommitted  or  on'y  mar- 
ginally involved,  not  only   from  fear  of  the 
Viet  Cong,  but  for  InablUty   to  support  the 
present    non-Communist    alternative.    Theae 
axe    the    re*l    naUonalists,    whom    we    must 
reach  in  Viet  Nam  or  any  other  nauon.  to 
build  a  strong  non-Communist  movement  or 
government.  Some  other  nationalist*  perhaps 
cant  luatlfy  waiung  in  an  unlnvolved  way 
and  join  the  Viet  Cong,  Uke  the  Viet  Mlnh 
before,  as  the  only  active  alternative 

What.  I  have  often  thought,  are  the  pos- 
sible reasons  we  too  often  present  the  appear- 
ance erf  poor  conduct  to  the  Vietnamese?  Are 
they  right  that  we  really  don  t  care,  either 
because  we  think  that  only  military  acUon 
affects  the  outcome  of  this  war.  or  because  we 
really  dont  care  about  the  Vietnamese?  Are 
we  only  flghtlng  against  Communists  and  not 
for  the  Vietnamese^  Are  we  too  weak,  unable 
to  discipline  ourselves  to  the  extent  necessary 
in   poilUcal   warfare?    (If   so.   consider   what 
this  means  for  any  further  effort  in  Viet  Nam 
and  for  future  Involvement  in  naUonal  de- 
velopment and  or  counterlnsurgency  warfare 
in  other  nations  )   Could  it  be  that  we  lack 
sufficient  leadership  of  a  high  caliber  to  con- 
trol our  actions?  Does  it  mean  that  our  effort 
somehow  has  resulted  In  a  quantity  of  people 
and   goods   to   the  detriment   of   quality  re- 
sults? Or  could  It  be  that  we  are  prejudiced, 
paternalistic,    and   superior    in    such    a   way 
that  we  cant  Interact  equally  with  a  Viet- 
namese? Is  It  our  bigness  and  richness  that 
seems  to  magnify  our  mistakes  in  Vietnam- 
ese eyes'  to  It  that  the   Vietnamese  do  not 
understand  what  we  are  really  like? 

Whatever  reasons  you  might  find  to  be 
more  important  or  more  right  than  others — 
probably  they  all  have  stime  validity— It  cant 
be  disputed  that  most  Vietnamese  find  some 
of  our  conduct  oflenslve,  and  that  some,  per- 
haps the  most  influential  people,  find  it 
intolerable  What  then  am  I  venturing  to 
recommend  could  be  done  to  change  this 
reaction,  to  build  and  strengthen  human 
bonds  between  Americans  and  Vietnamese, 
and  thereby  change  the  psychological  cUmate 
of  confUct  In  Viet  Nam  (and  other  coun- 
tries ( ?  Below  let  me  suggest  some  general 
and  specific  Ideas  for  the  present  In  Vietnam 
and  perhaps  for  future  United  SUtes  devel- 
opment and  or  counter-Insurgency  involve- 
ments elsewhere. 
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1    The  moet  logical  recommendation  would 
be   to   remove   from   Viet  Nam   most  of   the 
combat  and  support   troops,   who  by   youth 
and  background  may  be  more  unaware  and 
undisciplined    For  counter-insurgency  com- 
mitments   anywhere    that    would    require    a 
continued    and    lengthy    American    Involve- 
ment   this  means  few  regular  combat  troops 
and  at  the  most,  highly  uained  and  highly 
psvcho-poUUcally  sensitive   advisors     (Many 
of   the  Special  Forces  soldiers  that  I  met  In 
the  Khauh  Hoa  area  would  not  qualify   Only 
a  handful  could  speak  Vietnamese,  or  tried 
to    The   interpersonal  relations   between   the 
m.ijorltv    ot    these   soldiers    and    their    Viet- 
namese CI  IX;  troops  were  poor,  a  number  of 
Vietnamese  acuially  told  me  how  much  they 
disUlted  individual  American  soldiers   At  the 
s.une  time,  the  local  people  generally  viewed 
tne  CIDCI.  and  bv  association  their  American 
spi'iisurs.    as    the    local      cowboys   —that    Is. 
wild,  aggressive,  bad-mouth  youth    Before  I 
left,    one    Special    Forces    officer    moved    his 
Vietnamese  •girl  friend"  Into  my  small  town, 
despite   a   clear    understanding   that    It   was 
oti   limits-  for  such  activity    Many  soldiers 
seemed  to  think  they  had  to  constantly  prove 
to  the  Vietnamese  the  Image  of  Green  Beret 
virility     I   must   note,   however.   I   did   know 
several  highly  competent  Special  Forces  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  ) 

2  Thorough  political  education  of  soldiers 
and  civilians  seems  desirable  The  Viet  Cong 
and  NVA  use  highly  developed  techniques, 
but  we  seem  to  think  that  either  our  soldiers 
already  understand,  or  If  taught.  It  wouldn't 
matter  or  would  not  do  much  good  On  the 
contrary,  perhaps  If  the  Individual  could  see 
his  role  more  clearly,  undersUnd  the  people 
with  whom  he  will  relate,  and  appreciate  the 
effect  of  his  behavior  on  people  of  another 
culture,  he  would  be  more  concerned  with 
his  actions. 

This  education  should  cover  history,  lan- 
guage,   customs,    religion,    and    any    matter 
likely  to  influence  relations.  This  is  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  a  poUtlcal  education  program; 
our  programs  should  not  and  need  not  be  the 
type  of  highly  propagandlaUc  and  distorted 
exhortation    so   evldenUy    used    by    our    ad- 
versary. Our  strength  U  In  dealing  In  a  more 
open    way    with    all    areas   of    problem   and 
opinion   This  general  program  could  be  con- 
structed to  include  a  general  orlentaUon  for 
people  Just  coming  to  the  foreign  naUon  and 
continued  required  study  while  in  that  na- 
tion. For  example,  courses  with  and  without 
university  credit  could  be  taught  on  any  one 
or  several  aspects  of  Viet  Nam.  Vietnamese 
Ufe,  and  the  United  States  role  In  Viet  Nam. 
Special  lectures,  by  Vietnamese  teachers,  as 
well  as  American,  could  be  arranged  on  per- 
tinent topics.  Radio  and  TV  broadcasts  could 
include    frequent    shows    for    Americans    on 
Vietnamese  life  and  culture   (I  saw  almost  no 
such  things  on  TV  and  heard  very  little  on 
radio    The  few  presentations  I  did  see  here, 
mostly    originating    In    Saigon,    were    quite 
good  )    Naturally,    the    various    educaUonal 
programs   would    vary    according   to   educa- 
tional level  and  roles  of  the  various  parUcl- 
pants   They  would  not  be  mass  lectures,  pro 
forma  and  inane  In  quality;  study  would  be 
done  In  small  groups. 

I  dont  suggest  the  reverse  situation,  where 
we  dlrecUy  undertake  to  educate  the  people 
of  a  host  naUon,  because  there  la  already 
a  great  amount  of  learning  going  on,  al- 
though subtle,  and  sometimes  too  much  of 
the  wrong  type  A  few  open  and  Intelligent 
radio  discussions  of  American  and  Viet- 
namese me  styles  and  problems  in  working 
together  might  be  useful  for  everyone  Of 
course,  the  fact  that  It  U  done  U  of  much 
greater  significance  But  we  should  always 
remember  to  prove  to  them  that  we  do  con- 
sider ourselves  friends  and  guests,  and  poUte 
guesu,  as  good  friends  do,  always  seek  to 
find  out  more  about  their  hosts  than  they 
tell  about  themselves. 
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i  LiMng  .irrangemenU  need  re-structur- 
ing  Seeing  the  general  negative  effecU  of  so 
many  soldiers,  and  8t)metlmes  civilians,  liv- 
ing throughout  Nha  Trang,  It  could  be  rec- 
ommended under  the  current  silu.itlon  that 
all  soldiers  be  required  to  live  on  base  or 
In  restricted  military  housing.  Civilians 
could  also  possibly  be  checked  from  time  to 
time  to  see  If  they  are  causing  negative  im- 
pacts in  their  neighborhood,  and  If  so.  as- 
signed to  restricted  housing  This  may  be  a 
curtailment  of  personal  freedom,  but  a 
highly  political  war  requires  consistent.  In- 
telligent political  ivctlon  However,  some 
highly  politically  sensitive  and  disciplined 
soldiers  and  civilians  could  be  selected  to  live 
among  the  population 

4  Corruption  Involving  Americans  and 
their  allies  or  American  goods  should  be 
Uckled  diligently,  forcefully,  and  consist- 
ently A  few  visible  Improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  past  year,  but  the  situation  in 
Khanh  Hoa  and  other  parts  of  Viet  Nam  still 
appears  to  be  out  of  control.  This  has  Im- 
portant consequences,  not  only  on  the  war. 
but  on  the  Americans.  PtUplnos.  Thais,  oc 
Koreans  returning  to  their  own  country  3o 
many  soldiers  (and  civilians)  were  talking 
about  making  fast  money  out  of  the  war. 
and  too  often  in  Illegal  form.  This  kind  of 
atmosphere  and  learning  experience  Is  hardly 
a  healthy  one  for  American  or  Vietnamese 
society 

S  Off-base  bars  should  be  put  off  limits  to 
Americans.    Enough    American    installations 
exUt  to  quench  a  thlrBt.  Some  iwt»Ututlon 
seems  to  be  inevlUble.  especially  where  large 
numbers  of  soldiers  exist,  but  It  should  be 
restricted  and  supervised  for  health  and  po- 
litical reasons.  Most  especially.  It  should  be 
kept  away  from  center  city,  residential  areas 
and     rural     communities.     More     American 
women  In-country  might  also  take  some  ot 
the  pressures  off  and  create  a  more  normal 
"community"    environment.    Men    and    boys 
away  from  family  and  women  In  general  de- 
velop a  quite  distinctive  set  of  social  values 
6   General  restrictions  on  access  to  towns 
and  cities  are  needed.  Seeing  what  the  bars 
and  blackmarkets  are  doing  to  the  Vietnam- 
ese, and  to  us  as  well,  our  le*dert  should 
make    the  hard  decision  to  heavily  restrict 
or  put  them  off-llmlts  to  soldiers.  Depend- 
ing upon  the  situation,  this  perhaps  could 
be  done  In  a  number  of  ways  and  degrees: 
(a)  Total  restriction,  some  officers  have  said. 
Is  too  hard  on   their  men.  but  It  would  be 
the  most  honest  and  perhaps  the  most  effec- 
tive way  of  minimizing  negative  contact,  es- 
pecially If  combined  with  programs  to  foster 
positive   contacts,   as   suggested   below.    (b» 
Restrict  all  the  city,  except  an  area  around 
the  base   (If  not  in  center  city),  which  re- 
moves some  of  the  continuous  abrasion  on 
the  Vietnamese,  (c)  Restrict  most  of  the  city 
and    especially    residential    and    central-city 
business  area,    (d)    Restrict  the  city  on  all 
nights,  the  weekend,  and  perhaps  most  days 
of  the  week.  There  are  no  doubt   more  ap- 
proaches to  this,  but  In  all  cases  (e)  Restrict 
all  small  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets  for  all 
Americans,  except  those  with  legitimate  and 
carefully  approved  work  there,   e.g..  doctors, 
priests,  ministers,  community  developers, 

7  On  the  poelUve  side,  there  should  be  pro- 
grams for  encouraging  American — host-coun- 
try national  relationships.  As  some  of  the 
previous  Ideas,  this  may  sound  somewhat 
Idealistic  or  unnecessary,  but  In  situations 
of  cross-cultural  inter-relatlonahps.  It  Is  very 
much  a  vital  concept.  Small  group  tours  and 
Individual  home  visits  could  be  arranged  for 
those  soldiers  and  civilians  Judged  to  be  dis- 
ciplined, poUUcaUy  sensitive,  and  interested. 
A  goodly  number  of  Vietnamese  now  speak 
some  English:  Interpreters  and  students  are 
available.  Similar  programs  are  organized  in 
other  nations.  Including  Southeast  Asia.  A 
center  could  be  set  up  on  bases  where  Viet- 
namese would  be  Invited  to  come  and  share 
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their  thoughts  on  Vietnamese  life  and  other 
topics.  Such  a  program  could  be  coordinated 
through  specially  chosen  staffs,  set  up  Inde- 
pendently of  the  psychological  warfare,  civic 
action,  or  special  services  divisions. 

A  number  of  special  programs  could  be 
Initiated  to  further  the  interest,  capability, 
mid  atmosphere  for  mutual  Inter-nctlon  and 
understanding.  Special  days  would  be  orga- 
nized with  activities  to  emphasize  aspects  of 
Vietnamese  life.  Musical  concerts  and  other 
cultural  presentations  would  be  given;  more 
Vietnamese  conversational  classes  would  be 
organized  (even  on  TV  and  radio);  picnics 
find  athletic  contests  would  be  planned  to 
bring  families  together  with  small,  selected 
proups  of  Americans.  Again,  radio  and  TV 
provide  an  excellent  medium  for  reaching 
the  American  community.  They  are  not  really 
used  for  much  of  value  now.  For  those  Amer- 
icans who  learned  Vietnamese  and  or  studied 
various  Vietnamese  subjects,  special  tours 
and  programs  could  be  organized  as  Incentive 
and  reward.  I  am  certain  you  are  aware  of 
ways  that  better  personal  relationships  be- 
tween American  soldiers  and  Vietnamese 
soldiers  could  be  developed.  All  of  this  pro- 
gramming should  (a)  educate  and  sensitize 
us  (b)  educate  and  sensitize  the  Vietnamese, 
and  (c)  provide  a  more  healthy  environment 
of  Inter-actlon  In  personal,  and  therefore, 
working  relationships. 

8.  Propaganda  and  Information  should  be 
m.ide  more  credible  for  American  and  US- 
GVN  programs.  In  general,  we  could  talk 
less  about  what  is  going  to  be  done  and  dis- 
cuss more  honestly  what  has  been  and  what 
Is  being  done,  what  hasn't  been  accom- 
plished, and  what  the  problems  are.  Many 
Vietnamese  do  not  believe  the  Viet  Cong, 
but  they  also  have  trouble  believing  us  and 
GVN.  How  can  the  balance  of  credibility  be 
swung  strongly  to  the  American  side? 

9.  "Giving"  things  away  should  be  stopped. 
"Are  these  things  really  needed  or  desired," 
we  should  ask  ourselves.  In  all  things  that 
we  decide  to  give  the  Vietnamese,  from  ce- 
ment to  candy,  we  should  exi>ect  and  ask 
them  to  do  something  to  earn  their  receipt. 
If  the  goods  are  useful,  tliey  will  act.  For 
example.  If  a  school  is  to  be  be  built,  the 
Vietnamese  should  always  put  up  some  of 
the  money  for  materials  and. 'or  for  the 
workmen,  or  do  some  of  the  work  them- 
selves. Each  situation  will  determine  how 
much  would  be  done.  A  settled  community 
has  different  needs  and  resources  than  a 
newly-arrived  refugee  group.  Not  only  does 
the  Vietnamese  contribution  allow  them  to 
earn  that  aid  which  Is  needed,  but  It  re- 
quires them  to  organize  and  to  work  together. 
Both  organization  and  cooperation  are  Tal- 
ues  that  need  to  be  built  and  reinforced  In 
Vietnamese  society.  If  our  aid  Is  too  freely 
given.  It  strongly  decreases  the  Incentives 
for  the  Vietnamese  to  organize  and  to  coop- 
erate among  themselves.  This  I  saw  happen 
all  too  often  In  my  area,  an  area  of  gen- 
erally moderate  Income. 

If  we  gave  less,  but  made  sure  of  Its  tise, 
our  effort  would  have  greater  results.  Strong 
action  Is  needed  when  goods  are  diverted  by 
the  Vietnamese;  for  example,  either  the  sit- 
uation Is  Immediately  corrected  or  we  with- 
draw some  aid  they  want,  but  which  doesn't 
harm  the  people  who  lost  out  In  the  first 
place.  Even  on  the  simplest  level,  we  can 
learn  to  give  things  In  the  proper  manner, 
so  we  do  not  appear  to  concerned  Vietnam- 
ese to  be  creating  a  beggar  nation. 

Finally,  we  should  find  ways  of  imple- 
menting the  following  gxddellnes,  given  by 
T.  E.  Lawrence,  but  equally  relevant  today: 
"Do  not  try  to  do  too  much  with  your  own 
hands.  Better  your  allies  do  It  tolerably 
than  you  do  It  perfectly.  It  Is  their  war.  and 
you  are  to  help  them,  not  to  win  for  them. 

Admittedly,  there  Is  so  much  more  that 
could  be  suggested  as  recommendations  for 
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action.  But  all  the  good  Ideas  and  good  in- 
tentions are  of  no  value  unless  the  people 
having  them  attempt  to  make  them  effec- 
tive. So  In  the  end,  both  our  problems  and 
our  nosslble  means  of  diminishing  them  are 
tied  t^|Hj|r  will  to  discipline  and  to  commit 
ourselvesTO  doing  the  very  hard  things  that 
must  be  done.  In  the  present  changing  Viet 
Nam  situation  or  in  other  present  and  fu- 
ture Involvements,  the  question  remains:  Are 
we  willing  to  structure  cur  behavior  to 
achieve  our  stated  goals? 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration.  Tliese 
views  are  solely  my  own  responsibility,  and 
I  hope  they  have  been  clear  and  perhaps 
constructive.  I  am  certainly  re.idy  for  fur- 
ther discussion  of  the  problem  If  you  so 
desire. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dtu:  G.  Henninc. 


AND  TO  ALL  A  GOOD  NIGHT 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  21,  1970 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1969 
Christmas  season  has  passed,  but  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  and  oth- 
ers the  text  of  the  very  interesting  and 
original  greeting  which  I  received  from 
the  Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Evening  News. 

Lucian  C.  Warren,  a  native  of  western 
New  York,  has  been  on  the  Washington 
scene  for  the  past  quarter  century.  Since 
becoming  head  of  tlie  News  bureau  a 
year  ago,  he  has  focused  his  attention 
upon  coverage  of  the  White  House  and 
the  new  administration. 

In  poetic  form,  he  has  referred  lightly 
to  some  of  the  developments  of  the  year 
and  I  include  his  full  text  as  follows: 

The  Nigbt  Before  Chkistmas 

(With  apologies  to  Clement  C.   Moore  and 

Santa  Claus) 

"Twas  the  time  before  Christmas,  when  all 
"round  White  House, 
Many  creatures  were  stirring,  but  mostly 
to  grouse. 
Nixon's  stockings  were  hung  by  the  chimney 
with  care 
In  the  hope  they  would  bulge  with  Just 
more  than  hot  air. 

Men  In  Congress  were  meeting,  not  yet  gone 
to  bed. 
As  some  visions  of  tax  cutting  danced  in 
their  head. 
But  in  White  House  the  boys  were  avoiding 
the  rap 
And  had  settled  their  brains  for  a  long 
winter  nap. 

When  below  on  the  street  there  arose  such 
a  clatter 
They  all  sprang  to  TV  to  see  what  was  the 
matter. 
"Stay  away  from  the  window,  and  away  from 
the  bash. 
And   close   tight   all    those   shutters,   and 
nail  down  the  sash. 

"For  it's  certain  John  Mitchell  and  Martha 
wlU  know 
How  to  handle  the  liberals'  protesting 
below." 
Just   then    what    to   their    wondering   eyes 
■bould  appear 
But  a  mammoth  parade,  with  some  march- 
ers sincere. 
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There  were  marshals  a-plenty  so  lively  and 

quick 
But  a  few,  without  doubt,  were  sure  full  of 
old  Nick. 
Prom  the  north,  south,  east,  west — from  all 
over  they  camne — 
And  they  chanted  and  shouted  and  cheei-ed 
some  by  name: 

"No'A-  Ben  Spock,  Coretta,  McGovern, 
Goodell 
"And  Peter,  and  Paul,  and  Mary  as  well. 
"At  the  top  of  our  lungs,  at  top  pitch  we  do 
tawl 
"For  cease  firing,  withdrawal,  no  troops 
there  at  all." 

As   dry   leaves   that   before  the   wild  hurri- 
cane fly 
When  they  meet  v^lth  an  obstacle,  mount 
to  the  sky 
So  quite  close  to  the  White  House  protestors 
updrew — 
Many  girls,  many  boys  and  some  elderly, 
too. 

But  at  Justice,   the  view  as  was  seen  from 
the  roof 
Was  alarming  John  Mitchell,  who  felt  there 
was  proof 
That  those  violence-prone  plnkoes  were  too 
much  around. 
As  they  stormed  at  the  flagpole  they  bad 
to  rebound 

When  the  riot  squads  gassed  'em  from  head 
to  the  foot. 
But  now  hark,  someone  else  is  all  tarnished 
with  soot. 
As  one  Spiro  T.  Agnew  goes  forth  to  attack, 
It's  the  media  press  that  is  taken  aback. 

TV  Comment,   unsound,  surely   biased,  un- 
merry. 
And  the  Washington  Post,  New  York  Times 
he  would  bury. 
Very  droll  Splro's  talk  "gainst  unchosen  elite, 
'Oalnst   the  Instant  reactions  from  snobs 
so  effete. 

Let  us  face  It,  old  friends,  he  hit  hard  in  our 
belly- 
It's  shaking  from  shock  like  a  bowlful  of 
jelly. 
Twas  not  clubby  to  fire  upon  such  as  our 
self. 
And  he's  hardly  tJie  type  to  be  Jolly  old 
elf. 

One  cold  look  from  his  eye,  baleful  shake  of 
bis  head 
Surely  gave  us  to  know  we  had  something 
to  drecul. 
But    enough    about    Agnew.    our    duty    not 
shirk: 
Let  us  flU  Nixon's  stockings,  drive  Oongrees 
to  work 

By  our  giving  unslanted  all  sides  of  the  news. 
Let  us  live  and  let  live  and  give  everyone's 
views, 
USA  Is  the  land  where  must  none  blow  the 
whistle 
On  our  freedom  of  speech,  even  sharp  like 
tJie  thistle. 

And  we're  here  to  proclaim,  "ere  we  drop  out 
of  Eight: 
"Happy    Christmas   to   all,    and    to    all    a 
good  night!" 

Tlie  LtrciAN  Wamiens. 


DAVID   O.   McKAY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    &KIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  January  21,  1970 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion has  lost  a  truly  great  American  and 
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a  dutlnguished  spiritual  leader  with  the 
passing  of  Mr  David  O  McKay,  presi- 
dent of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints 

Mr  McKay  has  been  described  as  'the 
iui.vNionar>-  president  and  the  growth  of 
rhe  Mormon  Church  dunnn  his  tenure 
Mas  been  mipressive  indeed  Prior  to  Mr 
McKav's  admiiMstratioii.  for  example, 
there  were  only  eight  Mormon  temples 
throughout  ihe  world — one  of  which.  I 
am  proud  to  say.  is  located  m  my  home- 
town of  Mesa,  Ariz  —Whereas  today 
there  are  13  temples  situated  from 
Switzerland  to  New  Zealand  not  to  men- 
tion the  thousands  ol  plaio  ot  worship 
throughout  the  globe 

David  O  McKay  nmde  the  Mormon 
Church  a  worldwide  organization,  but  he 
will  also  be  remembered  by  people  of  all 
faiths  as  a  warm,  decent  man  having  a 
lifelong  devotion  to  those  values  which 
are  the  very  foundatioi\  of  thl.*  country 


COURT  WITHOUT  A  COMPASS 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  n-ouDA  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE^EN  r.\TTVi>t 

Wednesday.  January  21.  1970 
Mr  FUQUA  Mr  Speaker  Flonda  is 
a  great  State  made  up  of  good  people 
We  have  problems  like  any  other  sec- 
tion of  our  Nation  and  we  are  making 
good-faith  efforts  to  correct  those  prob- 
lems. 

I  refer  in  this  in.-tance  to  the  chaos 
which  has  erupted  in  our  school  sys- 
tems School  boards  have  been  ordered 
to  bring  about  artificial  uit^gration  by 
February  I 

It  IS  the  timing  which  is  so  severe  and 
which  has  created  such  havoc  and  ill 
will  among  the  people  of  a  State  which 
I  believe  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
Nation  in  honestly  and  smcerely  meet- 
ing the  very  senous  social  problem  of 
school  mtegration  in  our  time 

Boards  which  went  to  the  courUs  with 
plans  that  were  praised  were  not  given 
time  to  implement  them  Children  are 
bemg  uprooted,  teachers  are  bemg  sum- 
marily transferred,  and  the  parents  are 
so  frvistrated  and  angry  that  they  find 
It  difBcult  to  be  reasonable 

The  courts  of  this  l&nd  can  only  oper- 
ate as  long  as  they  have  the  respect  and 
support  of  the  people.  This  one  action 
has  done  more  to  cause  ill  will  than  tuiy 
of  which  I  know  It  is  the  mdifference 
with  which  children  of  all  races  are  be- 
ing treated  that  makes  the  situation 
so  heartrending 

We  need  the  understanding  and  com- 
passion of  the  people  of  this  Nation 
We  have  men  of  good  will  on  our  coimty 
school  boards  and  officlEUs  who  have 
made  and  will  continue  to  make  honest 
efforts  to  comply  with  the  law  of  the 
land 

In  this  mstance.  they  have  been  dealt 
a  staggering  blow  of  Intolerance  and  in- 
difference It  is  a  sad  situation  and  our 
educational  system  is  suffering  because 
of  It 
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Tlie  Tampa  Tribune  of  January  14 
had  an  editorial  which  I  think  makes  a 
ver>-  valid  pomt  in  this  regard,  and  I 
would  like  for  the  other  Members  of 
Congress  to  ponder  on  the  situation  ex- 
pres.sed  therein  The  editorial  follows: 
CoiRT  WrrHoiT  a  Compass 
There  is  a  greater  degree  of  segregation  or 
Ne^rues  ui  the  public  schools  of  Chicago 
Ihar.  Ill  Minml 

C  le\e:uiid.  Oluu  .ind  Washington.  D  C  .  have 
pr  .porii  uately  a.s  ir.a:.y  all-bUck  school.s  as 
T.iHipa 

Segregation  In  Gary.  Ind  schools  exceed.^ 
that   in  Polk  County    (Bartow  i 

Tliese  itatlstus  Irom  a  surve\  by  the  Fed- 
erai  Healvli.  Ed  icalion  and  Welfare  Depart - 
men'  lUu.^trate  the  mconsisteiicv  of  Federal 
court,  orders  which  are  creating  lurmoU  m 
Soiifhern  edvica'lon 

The  orderb  are  designed  to  force  arllficlal 
ii.'.ek-rath  :i  »(  the  rarej.  in  schools  which,  bv 
normal  arendance  patterns,  would  be  alnios' 
wholly  white  ><r  biaclc 

.\nd  the  order-  are  duected  only  at  South- 
ern schools,  deiipite  the  tact  that  the  name 
type  of  .segregation  exists  In  Northern  clues 
with  substantial  Negro  populations 

Schools  in  Florida  and  other  Southern 
states  are  under  court  command  to  achieve 
complete  integration  by  February  1. 

It  is  patently  foolish  to  order  a  change  in- 
volving; radical  trgoisfers  of  students  and 
teachei-s  m  the  middle  of  a  school  year 

As  State  Education  Commissioner  Floyd 
Christian  pointed  out  yesterday,  such  a  move 
m«v  require  some  schools  to  cloae  tempo- 
rarily. It  will  also  Impose  unanticipated  new 
cost.s  especially  In  busing,  upon  already  hard- 
pressed  school  systems  It  will.  too.  Intensify 
the  resentment  among  parents  who.se  chil- 
dren are  uprooted  in  such  a  (ashlou 
The  liming  Is  bad  enough. 
The  principle  Is  worse 

While  the  Constitution  clearly  forbids  du- 
crimination  against  any  race  or  class  of  citi- 
zens by  forced  segregation,  by  no  reasonable 
interpretation  does  It  compel  integration 
If  a  school  18  all  white  or  all  bhick  because 
of  the  racial  character  of  the  neighborhood, 
no  discrimination  exists  and  there  l.s  no 
ground  for  court  Intervention 

Moreover.  In  adopting  the  Civil  Rlghta  Act 
of  1964  Congress  wrote  a  specific  prohibition 
against  Integration  for  integrations  sake 
Nothing  in  that  law.  It  said,  '■shall  empower 
any  official  or  court  of  the  United  St*t«6  to 
Lssvie  any  order  seeking  to  achieve  a  racial 
balance  In  any  school  by  requiring  the  trans- 
portation of  pupils  from  one  school  to  an- 
other or  one  school  district  to  another." 

Yet  lower  Federal  courts  have  Ignored  the 
law  and  so  haa  the  Supreme  Court  ThU  week 
it  refused  to  disturb  an  order  of  the  Fifth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  rejecting  neighbor- 
hood attendance  zones  for  the  schools  of 
Indianola.  Miss. 

The  court  conceded  the  attendance  zones 
were  drawn  without  regard  to  rac»— but  since 
they  resulted  In  little  Integration  the  Judges 
said  some  other  plan  mu.st  be  vised  to  elimin- 
ate segregation. 

Governor  Kirk  asked  the  Cabinet  yester- 
day for  advice  on  legal  movee  to  seek  a  delay 
of  the  Supreme  Court  order  for  Florida 
schools  untU  nex'  September  A  delay  would 
be  helpful;  but  !t  would  not  reach  the  basic 
problem 

That  problem  is  the  Indifference  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  the  realities  of  human  re- 
laUona  and  the  principles  of  law  It  la  a  prob- 
lem which  must  concern  both  Congreas  and 
Prealdent  Nuon.  The  President,  by  Judicial 
selection,  and  Congreas.  by  leglalatlon.  should 
seek  to  return  a  ConaUtutlonal  compasa  to  a 
court  which  now  seems  to  be  guided  by  the 
misty  stars  of  social  theory 
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EUROPEANS  STILL  HAVE  CHEERS 
FOR   HEROIC   AMERICANS 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

or    ARIZONA 

l.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRhSENTA  IIV  ES 
Wednesday.  January  21.  1970 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speakt-r. 
we  hear  so  much  about  anti-American 
feelincs  abroad.  I  felt  it  would  be  heart- 
ening to  learn  of  Just  the  opposite  among 
a  great  number  of  Europeans. 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following ; 

I  From   the  Sun  Diego   Union.  Jan     17.   1970 1 
EiRoprANS   Stul    Hav«   Cheers    for   Heroic 

Americans 

I  By  Alice  Wldencri 
BRt:.-.f.:s    Bti.GUM  — The  weather  outside 
•he  nio'. ic   the.iier  here  in  Brussels  was  the 
same  as  insioe  on  the  screen —bitter  cold  and 
snowing 

Filled  with  viewt-TS  ol  every  European  na- 
tionality. Brussels  Is  now  as  international  au 
Rome  and  all  roads  lead  here. 

The  theater  was  filled  to  capacity  and  the 
.scenes  on  screen  went  straight  to  the  heart 
and  .soul  ol  each  adult 

Only  the  little  children  and  teenagers 
looked  at  the  events  on  screen  as  incompre- 
hensible or  merely  historical. 

The  documentary  film  was  aibout  an  Ameri- 
can general— George  Patton.  by  name— and 
our  OIs  m  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  after  the 
Nazi  breakthrough  against  Allied  forces  In 
the  dead  of  winter  at  Christmastime  In  the 
Ardennes  during  World  War  II 

There  he  wais.  Oen  George  P.itton.  bundled 
up  to  the  ears  In  a  greatcoat,  standing  knee- 
deep  in  snow,  his  y.\w  Jutting  out  over  a 
turiied-up  collar  in  invincible  determination, 
unconquerable  spirit  and  immortal  courage 
at  J.  time  of  near  desp.iir  for  our  side 

Tanks  rolled  by  with  near-frozen  OIs 
huddled  on  top. 

Black-faced,  white-hooded  gunners  nred 
heavy  weapons  Into  thick  naked  forests 
General  Patton  lifted  both  arms  high, 
clasped  hands,  and  gestured  In  praise  and 
encouragement  at  a  group  of  wounded  men 
crouched  In  an  ley  ditch. 

■Bravo!"  suddenly  called  out  a  man  sil- 
ting directly  in  front  of  me  at  the  cinema 
•  lU  ne  passeront  pas!"  (They  shall  not 
pass!) 

Bravo!   Bravo' ■  Tlie  whole  audience  waa 
cheering 

"Bravo.  Patlon^'  called  out  a  little  boy. 
Imitating  his  father  and  not  knowing  why. 

Now.  on  screen,  there  were  scenea  of  the 
American  cemetery  at  Ardennes— rows  and 
row*  of  white  crosses  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see.  Then  came  a  cloee-up  of  the  "NuU"  Mu- 
seum m  honor  of  General  McAulltfe.  who 
sent  the  famous  message  'Nuts!"  to  a  Nazi 
commander  demanding  that  the  surrounded 
Americans  surrender. 

"Nuts!^  called  out  a  middle-aged  Belgian 
woman  sitting  back  of  me. 

"NuU!  NutB!^'  went  up  a  chorus  of  young 
and  old  voices  In  the  movie  theater. 

Again  there  were  scenes  on  the  screen 
of  exhausted,  grim-faced  GIs  trudging  along 
in  the  snow,  each  step  an  heroic  effort. 
Again  there  was  General  Patton.  urging 
them  on.  calling  out  to  them,  putting  an 
arm  around  a  limping  GI  bom  with  a  black 
face 

Suddenly  I  felt  my  face  It  was  wet  with 
tears. 

How  good  It  was  to  be  In  a  Jam-packed 
movie  theater  at  one  In  spirit  with  hundreds 
of  foreigners,  no  one  of  whom  booed  or 
Jeered  or  made  an  obscene  gesttxre  at  sight 
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of  the  American  military  and  American  flag 
and  American  generals — Patton,  Elsenhower, 
Bradley,  McAuUfTe. 

"Si  nous  avons  eu  un  si  bon  Revetllin, 
ce.st  du  a  lul,"  said  a  mother  to  her  son 
sitting  next  to  me,  as  a  close-up  of  'the 
Patton  Memorial  appeared  on  screen.  ("If 
we  had  such  a  Happy  New  Year,  It's  due  to 
hlm."> 

Out  In  the  narrow  Brussels  streets,  as 
some  Belgian  friends  and  I  walked  home 
from  the  movies,  I  didn't  mind  the  pene- 
trating cold  and  snow  blowing  In  my  face. 
We  had  such  a  warm  feeling  of  kinship  and 
exhilarating  optimism,  we  who  have  lived 
through  so  much  of  the  worst  in  life. 

Going  along  single  file  on  a  cobbled,  16th 
Century  sidewalk  not  more  than  two  feet 
«lde.  we  came  face  to  face  with  a  longhaired, 
bearded  young  hippie  In  a  thick,  swinging 
cape  and  a  bareheaded  girl  with  long  straight 
hair  parted  in  the  middle  and  an  Indian 
band  around  her  forehead. 

"Conformlstes  ignorants  et  Irresponsab- 
les."  commented  a  French  newspaper  re- 
porter. "Next  to  a  Patton — zero!" 

It  seems  there  is  In  this  international  city 
of  Brussels  a  not-so-sllent  majority. 


THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN 
PARTY  ON  CONSERVATION  IS- 
SUES 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  21,  1970 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow, 
the  President  will  address  the  Nation.  He 
will  imply  that  he  and  his  party  are  the 
party  of  conservation. 

But  obviously,  if  the  President  calls 
for  new  conservation  legislation,  he  has 
not  looked  at  the  record  of  his  own  par- 
ty In  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
conservation  and  pollution.  I  am  sure 
that  the  majority  party  will  support  the 
strongest  ix)6slble  pollution  control  and 
conservation  reccanmendatlons.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  record  shows  that  the  Pres- 
ident's own  party  will  not. 

During  the  past  15  years  the  Republi- 
can Party  has  been  the  party  of  recom- 
mittal, not  the  party  of  conservation. 
Time  and  time  again  the  Republicans  In 
this  Chamber  have  sought  to  make  con- 
servation bills  as  weak  and  underfunded 
as  possible.  It  has  been  only  through  the 
vigilance  and  dedication  of  the  House 
Democrats  that  real  conservation  bills 
have  passed  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  submitting  for  the 
record  a  list  of  votes  taken  from  the 
Congressional  Record  on  major  con- 
servation issues  before  the  House  since 
1956.  A  majority  of  the  House  Repub- 
licans voted  against  stronger  efforts 
against  water  pollution  In  1956,  1959, 
1961.  1967,  1968,  and  1969.  A  majority  of 
the  Republicans  in  the  House  voted 
against  the  Air  Pollution  Act  of  1963 
and  voted  to  cut  air  pollution  funds  in 
1966.  A  majority  of  the  President's 
party  voted  against  estuary  preservation 
in  1966,  and  the  creation  of  three  new 
parks — including  Indiana  Dunes  Lake- 
shore  Park — In  1966. 

The  Republican  record  on  conserva- 
tion has  not  been  the  result  of  any  revolt 
in  the  ranks;  it  is  the  result  of  the  efforts 
of  the  R^ublican  leadership  which  has 
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voted  with  the  party  on  nearly  every 
issue.  But  these  are  surprising  times:  a 
Republican  Governor  in  California  tries 
to  claim  that  he  is  a  conservationist  and 
a  Republican  President  tries  to  provide 
congressional  leadership  on  conservation 
but  his  own  party  does  not  follow. 

Consei-vation  has  become  a  life-and- 
death  issue,  a  bipartisan  issue.  Yet  the 
President  who  claims  to  be  for  conserva- 
tion has  just  "realined "  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
and  created  a  new  post  of  Associate 
Commissioner — and  filled  that  post  with 
the  former  deputy  staff  director  of  the 
VS.  Senate  Republican  policy  com- 
mittee. In  addition,  in  a  news  release  of 
January  9,  four  regional  directors  of  the 
PWPCA  were  rotated — with  only  a  few 
days  notice  to  them — and  the  Great 
Lakes  region  post,  which  has  had  an 
excellent  and  devoted  expert  director 
since  1956 — Is  left  vacant.  A  leadership 
post  in  the  most  polluted  area  of  the 
country  is  left  vacant. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  in  the  future,  Mr. 
Speaker,  more  Republican  support  will 
be  given  for  pollution  control  and  con- 
servation. In  the  meantime,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  will,  I  am  confident,  be  the 
party  concerned  for  the  American  en- 
vironment. 

The  vote  record  on  major  consei-va- 
tion Issues  for  the  period  1956  through 
1969  is  as  follows: 

1956 

WATEK     POLLUTION 

May  21:  The  House  Public  Works  Sub- 
committee (Rivers  &  Harbors)  reported  a 
bill  to  strengthen  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act.  HJt.  9540  authorized  $5  million  in 
each  fkacal  (1967-1961)  to  states  and  inter- 
state agencies  to  develop  water  pollution 
control  programs.  It  Is  also  authorized  an 
appropriation  of  $500  million  (in  amounts 
no  more  than  $50  million  a  year)  to  help 
pay  for  state  and  Interstate  agency  sewage 
treatment  plants. 

Floor  Action — June  13 — The  House  pa.ssed 
S.  890  to  authorize  federal  money  to  help 
states  fight  water  pollution.  A  recommltal 
motion  by  J.  Harry  McGregor  (R-Ohlo)  was 
defeated  by  a  165-213  roll  c&U  vote.  He 
moved  to  eliminate  the  section  regarding 
grants  for  sewage  disposal  plants  because  it 
would  be  an  expensive  precedent. 

A  conservation  vote  Is  a  nay  vote: 

Yeas: 

Democrats 25 

Republicans 140 

Total   yeas _ 165 

Nays: 

Democrats    176 

Republicans 37 

Total  nays.. 213 

men  the  House  on  Jtuie  13  passed  H.R. 
9540. 

A  conservation  vote  Is  a  yea  vote: 
Teas: 

Democrats    190 

Republicans 148 

Total  yeas 338 

Nays: 

Democrats    5 

Republicans 26 

Toftal  nays 31 

On  June  37,  the  House  and  Senate  adopted 
by  voice  vote  the  conference  report  on  8.  880. 
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Eisenhower  rigned  S.  890  into  Public  Law 
660.  He  said  the  bill,  by  providing  federal 
grants  to  localities  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of 
constructing  sewage  treatment  works,  went 
beyond  legislation  he  recommended. 

The  1956  amendments  to  the  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  of  1948  (P.L.  845,  80th 
Congress)  Increased  federal  funds  available 
to  states  for  development  of  water  pollution 
control  programs  and  authorized  a  maxi- 
mum of  $500  million  to  assist  communities 
to  build  sewage  treatment  works. 

1959 

V.ATFR     PULIATION    CONTROl     fC'C 
AMENDMENTS 

H.R.  3610  was  to  subsidize  the  building  ul 
municipal  sewage  treatment  plants,  up  to 
30';  or  $500,000  whichever  is  smaller.  The 
total  authorization  was  $100.0(X>,000,  twice 
the  previous  authorization.  The  House  re- 
jected an  amendment  by  Cramer  (R-Fla.)  to 
require  matching  state  ftmds. 

On  Amendment — A  nay  vote  is  a  vote  for 
conservation : 

Cramer  Amendment.  June  9: 

Yeas: 

Democrats    29 

Republicans 127 

Total  ye.i.s       156 

Nays: 

Democrats 227 

Republicans 13 

Total  nays 240 

Final  Vote  on  H.R.  3610: 

Yeas: 

Democrats    187 

Republicans 27 

Total  yeas - 228 

Nays: 

Democrats 28 

Republicans 115 

Total    nays 143 

H.R.  6441  increased  sewage  treatment  al- 
lounent  from  $50  million  to  $80  miUion  for 
fiscal  1962.  $90  mllUon  for  1963,  and  $100 
million  for  1964-1967.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  to  pay  30%  of  costs  or  $600,000 
whichever  was  less  only  after  state  aid  had 
been  applied  for.  An  effort  was  made  to  re- 
commit with  Instructions  to  cut  final  ( 1964- 
1967)  authorizations  from  $100  million  to 
$75  million. 

On  recommittal  a  nay  vote  is  a  vote  for 
conservation : 

Recommltal : 
Yeas: 

Democrats    21 

Republicans 144 

Total  yeas 165 

Nays: 

Democrats 232 

Republicans 24 

Total  nays 256 

Pinal  vote  on  H  R.  6441 : 

Yeas: 

Democratic 229 

Republicans 79 

Total  yeas 308 

Nays : 

Democratic 22 

Republicans 88 

Total  nays 110 

H.R.  5786  Cape  Cod  Seashore:  To  establish 
a  national  seashore  and  provide  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  land. 

A  yes  vote  is  a  vote  for  conservation: 
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nn»X  TOt*  on  H  R.  57M.  Jun«  10: 
Yeas 

Democrats 

Republkcana 


Total  yMks 
Nays: 

Dvmoonts    - 
Republicans 


80 

378 

14 
98 

83 


Total  nsyB -    

19«3 

UAB..RHEVLTH     EDrCATION   AND   WfLFARE  USDS 

lu  bill  HR  10904.  the  House  ApproprU- 
tluns  Commltte*  endorsed  the  PresldeiU  s 
February  27  Health  Mesiuige  propo«al  for  a 
Joint  goTerament-lndustry  effort  to  solve  air 
pollution  and  added  one  million  dollars  for 
an  811  089  000  toUl  for  research  In  air  pol- 
lution '  It  also  added  one  million  dollars  to 
fund,  for  atudylng  water  supply  and  w»ter 
poUuUon  control,  declaring  that  more  needs 
to  b«  dox>e  th*n  can  be  accompU8h^d  with 
the  budget  request  ( »23  6  ^11"°";^"      ,,_. 

The  House  on  March  27  paaaed  H  R  10904. 
amended,  by  voice  vote  Prior  to  p.i6s;ige.  Uie 
House  rejected  by  a  24  to  373  vote,  a  motion 
by  Reprtssentatlve  August  Johnnsen  ( R- 
lllchlgan)  to  recommit  the  bl!l.  A  nay  \ote 
la  a  vote  for  conservation 


1 
23 

231 

142 


Teas: 

Democrats 

Republican* - 

Hays: 

bemocrau    

Republicans   

1983 

AIB   POLXmON   CONTaOL 

H  R  8518.  Air  Pollution  Control,  to  replace 
the  1965  Act  HR  8518  Increased  funds  from 
89  million  per  year  to  »25  million  for  1965 
to  830  million  for  1968  and  to  835  million 
for  1967  A  motion  to  recommit  the  biU  by 
RepreeentaUve  Harvey  iR-Indlanai  waa  de- 
feated by  29-41  in  a  standing  vote.  The  bill 
waa  passed  on  November  7.  a  Conference  ver- 
alon  was  paaaed  on  December  10.  1963. 
Bill  passage.  November  7.  1963: 

Teas: 

Damocrau    

RepubUcanj  

Total    yeas 

Naya: 

Democrat*    

RepubUcana 

Total  nay» 

Conference  paaaage.  December  10.  1963 
Teaa- 

Democrats    - - 

Republicans 

Total    yeas 

Nays: 

Democrau    

Republicans 

Total    nays 

1966 

LABOB-HEALTH.   EOVCATIO.S   AND  WEl.r4BB  rtJNDS 

H  R  14745 — Some  provision*  were  Envi- 
ronmental health  services.  124  298  000:  Air 
pollution  control.  835.561  000;  Federal  Water 
Poiurion  Control  AdmlulatraUon.  8233.063.- 
000 

T litre  *.i*  a  moticn  bv  Represt-nUtlve  Bow 
to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Appropriations 
Commi'.tee  with  itistrucUons  to  amend  it  to 
Uniil  the  expenditures  for  agencies  and  pro- 
grams funded  by  HR.  14745  to  98  per  cent 
of  'he  total  expendit'.ires  estimated  In  the 
li>67  Budget  for  these  programs.  The  motion 
was  rejected  bv  a  143  239  vote  A  nay  vote 
Ls  a  vote  for  conservation. 
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iMTxaioa  rcNBS 

HR  14215 — Some  provisions  were  Na- 
Uonal  Park  Service.  8118.088.800;  Office  of 
Water  Reaourcee  Reeearch.  86.894.000;  Indian 
Health  Actlviues.  873,871.000:  Land  and 
Water  ConaervaUon  Puud,  8110.000.000.  For- 
ebt  Service.  8780,000. 

By  a  157  233  roll  call-vole,  the  House  de- 
feated a  motion  by  Representative  Frank 
Bow  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  with  instructions  to  re- 
quire an  overall  five  per  cent  cut  In  spending 
by  agencies  covered  by  Uie  bill  A  nay  vote  is 
a  vote  for  conservation. 

Yess 

Democrats 

Republicans-     

Na-.s 

Democrats    

Republicans 

V'rruiiMr  paJtsmvATioM 
The  House  on  October  3  rejected  by  a  209- 
108  roll  cill  the  AdmlnUtmtlon- backed  bill 
(HR  134771  to  aulhorlae  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  select  and  preserve  certain 
areas  surrounding  eetuarles.  It  eetabllshed  a 
National  System  of  Estuarine  Areas,  which 
was  to  include  Federal,  state,  and  local  areas 
which  the  Secretary  determined  needed  pro- 
tection. Moert  of  the  opporttlon  came  from 
Republicans.  A  Srd's  vote  was  needed  under 
suspension  of  the  Rules 
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H  R     9029  INTCTIOB  DtPAHTlttNT  aPPmOPUATlON 

The  approprlaUon  was  1.266.365^50.  which 
waa  95  .  of  the  executive  request.  There  was 
a  propoa^a  to  recommit  by  Bow  (»-Ohlo) 
with  lusuucUons  to  make  a  6%  across-the- 
boi.rd  cut.  The  bill  was  passed  later  that  day. 
6  12.  A  nay  vote  on  recommittal  Is  a  vote  for 
conservation  funds. 

Recommittal 

Yea«:  . 

Democrats      --     " 

Republicans    -- *?* 

Total    yeas-. - **■ 


SO 

127 

227 
8 


N.<ys. 

Democrats    .- 
Republicans  . 
Total  nays- 
Blll: 
Yeas: 

Democrats    - . 
Republicans 
Total    yeas- 
N:iy8: 

Democrat*    -- 
Republicans 
Total  nays- 


192 

30 

231 


314 
16S 

877 


0 

11 
11 


1968 


175 
34 

31 

77 


208 

67 

273 

10 

92 

lOi 


204 

89 

273 

15 

94 
IC) 


Teas: 

Democrats 

Republicans 

Nays 

Democrats    

Republicans 

WOLT   TRAP    r^mM    VABK 

S  3423  PL.  89-671  establuhed  under  the 
Nal.ouAl  Park  Service,  a  cultural  center  and 
recreation  area  at  Wolf  Trap  Farm  in  F^- 
fai  County.  Virginia.  It  was  the  arsi  Na- 
Uonal  park  to  be  devoted  primarily  to  the 
performing  arts.  The  House,  prior  to  passing 
the  bill  October  10.  had  rejected  it  Septem- 
ber 19  by  a  195-106  roll  caU-vote— again  un- 
der suspension  of  the  Rule*,  requiring  a 
^rds  vote. 

Yea-s 

Democrats    

Republicans 

NaTs- 

Democrats    

Republicans  .- 

pirrcicD  aocKS  nationai.  LAicxsHoaa 

iH  R   8678— Pi.  89-888 1  Tbls  bin  proTlded 

fur  a  67.000  acre  park  along  the  loutb  ahore 

of  Like  Superior  ^      ,»  k. 

The  Houiie  passed  the  bill  September  19  by 

a  248-70  roll  call  vole 


H  R     17  15*  INTiaiOB  QKPARTMXNT  AFF«0F»UT10N 

The  approprlaUon  was  1.415,789300  which 
was  90%  of  the  executive  request.  A  motion 
to  rec<imnilt  by  Rumsfeld  (R-Hl  )  with  In- 
suuctlons  to  limit  expenditures  to  1.383- 
432  068  waa  offered  The  bill  was  passed  the 
game  day.  6   11 

Recommittal: 
Yeas: 

Democrats 

Republicans 

Total    yeas ■ 

Nays: 

Democrau    


30 

144 

■" 174 

178 

Republicans ^ 

ToUl   nays ■'"' 


Bill. 
Yras 

Democrats 


207 
157 


RepubUcan*  -- *^ 

Total    yeas '»'" 


153 
42 

48 

69 


Nays: 

Democrau    -- 

Republicans  . 

Total  nays- 


0 

14 

14 
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H  t    1415*   (batb:  ie-»-**)  watm  pollution 

CONTaoL  APPEOPaiATlOH 

The  vote  in  thU  case  was  on  the  previous 
queaUon.  which  U  approved,  would  prevent 
an  amendment  to  raise  the  appropriation 
from  $600  ciUllou  to  lu  full  authorization  of 
81  billion 


206 
42 

10 
60 


Yeas: 

Democrats 

Republicans     

Nays 

Democrau     

Republicans     

INDIAN*  Dt'NES  LAKESUORI 

'Cuiigress  m  1966  climaxed  one 
moat  emotional  battle*  In  the  50-year  hls- 
t<jry  ut  the  NaUonal  Parks  System  '  by  passing 
a  bill  i3  360  PL.  89-761)  creating  the  In- 
diana Dunes  National  Lakeshore  along  13 
miles  of  Lake  Michigan  shorefront 

Tlie  Hou.-.e  pa.s.sed  H  R   51  by 
call  vole 


Ye«s 

Democrat* 

Republicans  — 
Total  yeas. 
Nays: 

Democrats    


92 

123 
215 

135 
62 


of 


Republicans "' 

Total  nays *°' 

the         A   Nav   vote  was   a   vote  for  conservation. 
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HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 


Yeas 

Democrau    - 
Republleaivs 

Nays: 

Democrau    - 
Republicans 


35 
108 

218 
SO 


Yea.s 

Democrau    . 

Republicans 
Nays 

bemocrau    . 

Republicans 


or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  21.  1970 
Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker  I  am  pleased 
H  to  reoort  that  In  retirement,  our  former 
By  voice  vote  the  House  then  substituted  J^  ^  j,^  Honorable  August  E.  Jo- 
Ihe  provisions  of  H  R  51  for  those  of  8  360,  ^_'^';_»  ^,„Mn„«  tn  f«lte  an  active  In- 
paised  3   360.  and  returned  It  to  the  senate. 


187 

17 

48 

9« 
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han.sen.  continues  to  laKe  an  active 
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terest  in  the  problems  with  which  our 
Nation  is  confronted. 

With  Justifiable  pdde,  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Judy  Rush,  recently  provided  me 
with  the  text  of  an  address  my  good 
friend  delivered  on  Veterans  Day.  No- 
vember 11,  1969,  before  the  Winter  Park, 
Pla  ,  University  Club. 

It  is  a  fine  speech,  and  I  am  glad  to 
liave  an  opportunity  to  share  it  with  my 
colleagues — particularly  those  who  had 
the  honor,  as  I  did,  of  serving  with  this 
distinguished  American.  The  speech 
follows: 

Arrogance  op  the  Peaceniks 

Doubtless  it  can  be  attributed  to  a  harden- 
ing of  the  arteries — and  of  my  own  preju- 
dices—but  I  EtlU  prefer  to  think  of  this  his- 
toric date  of  November  11  as  Armistice  Day. 

I  have  an  Incorrigible  addiction  to  the 
goal  of  victory  in  war,  and  for  me  Armistice 
Day,  1918,  remains  a  shining  symbol  of  such 
victory. 

Certainly  that  armistice  was  a  true  "cease- 
fire." It  was  not  unilateral.  And  it  worked. 

Sometimes  it  seems  that  our  Communist 
enemies  are  the  sole  remaining,  practicing 
adherents  to  the  Douglas  MacArthur  doc- 
trine that  in  war  there  is  no  substitute  for 
victory.  Every  pronouncement  the  enemy 
makes  reafflnns  the  goal  of  total  victory — a 
total  propaganda,  diplomatic,  political  and/ 
or  military  victory. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  so-called  Vletnaml- 
zatlon  of  the  war,  providing  this  Is  not  a  se- 
mantic disguise  for  peace  at  any  price  or 
baste  at  any  cost.  But  I  see  little  point  or 
purpose  In  Vletnamizatlon  If  its  objective 
Is  anything  less  than  victory — victory  In  the 
sense  of  successful  resistance  to  Communist 
takeover.  t 

Do  not  m,lsunderstand  my  reference  to 
Armistice  Day.  I  do  not  begrudge  designation 
of  November  11  also  as  Veterans'  Day.  But 
the  richly  merited  tribute  to  those  gallant 
men  and  women  who  have  served  their  Na- 
tion In  time  of  war  is  most  appropriate.  It 
seems  to  me.  when  it  is  linked  with  an  event 
symbolic  of  their  dedication  to  victory. 

My  topic  for  today.  "Arrogance  of  the 
Peaceniks."  is  prompted  by  both  long-term 
and  immediate  developmenU:  (1)  Revolu- 
tionary activities  of  recent  years  In  this 
country — on  the  campuses,  In  the  streets,  and 
at  focal  polnU  of  governmental  operations; 
and  (2)  the  newest  round  of  so-called  anti- 
war protesU  scheduled  for  later  this  week. 
These  Include  mass  demonstrations  In  Wash- 
ington. DC.  sponsored  by  NEW  MOBE  (the 
New  Mobilization  Committee  to  End  the  War 
In  Vietnam),  a  unique,  radical  united  front 
of  more  than  a  dozen  Old  and  New  Left  or- 
ganizations, including  both  the  Communist 
Party  USA  and  the  StudenU  for  a  Democratic 
Society. 

Perhaps  a  more  appropriate  title  for  these 
remarks  would  be  "Arrogance  of  the  Revolu- 
tionaries," or  "Arrogance  of  the  New  Left," 
as  you  may  well  conclude  after  you  hear  me 
out.  I  say  this  because  I  Intend  to  talk  about 
the  broad  spectrum  of  revolutionary  leader- 
ship and  activities,  rather  than  about  the 
anti-war  aspect  exclusively. 

Let  me  also  say  something  about  the  first 
word  of  my  announced  topic — "Arrogance." 

Prom  the  outset  of  my  preparation  of  these 
remarks  I  bad  wondered  about  the  connec- 
tion In  meaning,  if  any,  between  the  noun 
"Arrogance"  and  the  verb  "to  arrogate."  For- 
tunately, from  my  standpoint  at  least,  I  pur- 
sued this  point  early  in  my  efforU. 

I  consulted  "A  Modem  Oulde  to  Syno- 
nyms." published  In  1968.  My  curiosity  was 
promptly  and  most  effectively  satisfied.  "Ar- 
rogance" Is  synonymous  with  "overbearing," 
an  attitude  prompted  by  "an  exaggerated 
sense  of  self."  To  "arrogate"  is  to  "usurp." 
And  then  the  clincher:  "Arrogate  means  to 
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claim,  demand,  or  take  that  which  belongs  to 
another.  .  .  .  The  arrogant  person  takes  up- 
on himself  more  power  or  authority  than  Is 
rightly  hU." 

What  began  as  passing  curiosity  became 
the  central  theme  of  this  presentation. 

(As  an  Interesting  footnote,  I  should  com- 
ment that  the  editor  of  the  book  I  consulted 
was  a  former  Professor  of  Elngllsh  and  Speech 
at  San  Francisco  State  College.  If  he  ever 
finds  time  or  opportunity  to  prepare  a  revised 
edition  of  his  book  on  synonyms,  he  will 
bring  tmusual  and  totally  new  credentials 
to  the  subject  of  arrogance  and  arrogating. 
This  gentleman  is  probably  the  outstanding 
single  leader  on  the  front  line  of  the  mortal 
struggle  against  the  forces  of  revolutionary 
arrogance  and  usurpation.  His  name?  Dr.  S. 
I.  Hayakawa,  battle-scarred,  brilliant  and 
courageous  President  of  San  Francisco  State 
College.) 

To  put  It  In  simplest  terms,  then,  arrogance 
Is  primarily  an  attitude;  arrogatlon  Is  an  ac- 
tion word.  Arrogatlon  is  activated,  imple- 
mented arrogance — It  Is  arrogance  at  work. 

And  It  Is  about  both  the  attitude  of  ar- 
rogance, the  overbearing  egotism  of  the  con- 
temporary American  revolutionist,  and  the 
effort  at  usurpation,  the  attempt  to  trans- 
late that  attitude  Into  "more  power  or  au- 
thority than  Is  rightly  his,"  which  is  produc- 
ing audacious  and  all-too-successful  ventures 
in  arrogatlon,  (it  Is  about  these)  that  I  speak 
today. 

Tbls  analysis  and  appraisal  of  the  contem- 
porary revolutionaries  Is  presented  under  two 
main  headings,  as  already  Intimated: 

I.  Arrogance  In  attitude  and  approach — 

Which,  inevitably  and  Increasingly,  moves 
beyond  that  to 

U.  Arrogance  In  action  which,  of  course, 
is  arrogatlon  or  usurpation. 

By  way  of  a  necessarily  condensed  docu- 
mentation, I  propose  to  offer  three  categories 
of  Illustrations  and  examples  under  each  of 
these  two  headings. 

1.  The  first  evidence  of  the  revolutionaries' 
arrogance  in  attitude  and  approach  is  found 
in  the  steadily  increasing  openness  of  their 
activity  and  advocacy. 

This  openness  Is  really  the  newest  thing 
about  the  New  Left.  Sometimes  it  seems  as 
though  It  is  carried  to  the  point  of  cockiness. 
For  example : 

In  the  October,  1966  Issue  of  the  FBI  Law 
Enforcement  Bulletin,  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  described  SDS  as  "a  militant  youth 
group  which  receives  support  from  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  which  In  turn  supports 
Communist  objectives  and  tactics." 

Just  a  week  later,  the  official  SDS  news- 
paper, "New  Left  Notes,"  ran  an  article  con- 
talnliig  this  statement: 

"Well,  for  once  J.  Edgar  Hoover  Is  right. 
There  are  some  communists  in  SDS.  Every 
regular  reader  of  "New  Left  Notes'  must  be 
fully  aware  of  that  fact,  and  be  must  also 
know  that  some  of  these  communists  have 
openly  admitted  their  membership  In  both 
organizations  .  .  .  SDS  Is  an  open  organiza- 
tion which  welcomes  all  who  seek  for  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  of  our  day." 

No  doubt  clandestine  conspiratorial  activ- 
ity persists,  but  there  has  been  a  dramatic 
switch  from  the  covert  to  the  overt.  Presum- 
ably this  new  arrogance  of  openness  Is  a 
necessary  price  of  staging  open  violence  on 
the  campus  and  In  the  streete. 

Perhaps  It  Is  also  the  measure  of  the  New 
Left's  confidence  In  Its  strength  and  success. 

And  not  only  the  New  Left.  Ous  Hall,  sec- 
retary of  the  Communist  Party,  n.S.A. — 
openly  branded  a  square  by  some  of  the 
exuberant  crop  of  new  revolutionaries — has 
recently  said:  "FronU  are  things  of  the 
past — we  don't  need  them."  And  he  added: 

"We've  got  the  DuBois  Clubs,  the  Student 
Non-Violent  Coordinating  Committee,  the 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society.  We  have 
them  going  for  us  and  they  are  not  fronts  in 
the  usual  sense  of  the  word." 
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In  the  1969  FBI  Annual  Report,  Mr.  Hoover 
says: 

"Several  SDS  leaders  publicly  Identified 
themselves  as  revolutionary  communists.  The 
SDS  openly  espouses  the  overthrow  of  our 
institutions  of  free  society  (called  the  'Estab- 
lishment') through  violent  revolutionary 
action." 

Thus  David  Dellinger,  one  of  the  eight 
(now  seven)  defendante  in  Federal  Judge 
Hoffman's  Court,  SDS  leader,  MOBE  chair- 
man, and  a  key  figure  in  the  NEW  MOBE, 
has  declared:  "I  am  a  communist,  but  I  am 
not  the  Soviet-type  communist." 

There  has  been,  also,  an  increasing  open- 
ness of  revolutionary  advocacy  with  respect 
to  specific  activities  or  objectives.  Another 
SDS  leader  and  co-defendant  with  Dellinger 
is  Rennie  Davis.  Speaking  at  a  rally  in  Grant 
Park,  Chicago,  August  28  of  this  year,  he 
said: 

•The  reason  we  are  here  tonight  is  to  try 
to  figure  out  how  we  can  get  the  kind  of 
mutiny  that  Company  A  started  in  South 
Viet  Nam  and  spread  it  to  every  army  base, 
every  high  school  and  every  community  in 
the  country." 

Bernardine  Dohrn,  inter-organizatlonal 
secretary  of  the  SDS,  is  quoted.  In  a  report 
in  "New  Left  Notes"  on  an  SDS  delegation 
conference  with  North  Vietnam  representa- 
tives In  Cuba,  as  pledging  "to  open  another 
front  in  the  United  States  ...  to  speed  up 
complete  defeat  of  U.S.  forces"  In  Viet  Nam. 

And  Martin  Jay,  teaching  fellow  In  social 
science  at  Harvard's  School  of  General  Edu- 
cation, Harvard  University,  told  the  Fifth 
Annual  Conference  of  Socltaist  Scholars,  in 
September  of  this  year: 

"Our  movement  is  a  movement  which,  in 
effect,  is  a  total  break  with  America." 

Even  in  1964,  during  my  last  year  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, the  new  and  arrogant  openness  of  the 
new  breed  of  revolutionaries  was  becoming 
evident.  It  Is  an  ominous  sign  of  the  times. 

2.  A  second  current  phenomenon  is  the 
arrogance  of  obscenity  and  vituperation,  the 
hate  technique. 

Talk  about  arrogance  being  a  synonym  of 
"overbearing"! 

Public  documentation  of  this  form  of  ar- 
rogance, by  all  the  rules  of  decency,  has  to 
be  very  much  condensed,  censored  Is  the 
proper  word. 

Unfortimately  the  public — men  and 
women  alike — are  Increasingly  being  ex- 
posed to  this  tactic. 

I'm  talking,  of  course,  about  the  vllliflca- 
tlon  of  police  as  pigs  .  .  .  the  bombardment 
of  a  U.S.  District  Judge  in  open  court  with 
such  epithets  as  "liar,"  "fascist  dog,"  "rot- 
ten low  life." 

But  I  have  in  mind  other,  unprintable,  un- 
quotable epitheU  directed  at  the  Judge. 

I  have  in  mind  the  lead  sentences  of  a 
news  story  by  a  woman  staff  writer  for  the 
Washington  Post  in  the  newspaper's  Sun- 
day, June  1,  1969,  issue,  and  I  quote: 

"  '.  . .  or  get  off  the  pot.' 

"The  full,  obscene  demand  was  shouted 
over  a  seized  microphone  last  Sunday  night 
as  more  than  5,000  of  the  Nation's  social 
welfare  leaders  convened  to  hear  an  opening 
address  by  their  president." 

This  "invasion"  occurred  in  the  grand 
ballroom  of  the  New  York  Hilton  at  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Social  Welfare  annual 
forum.  There  was  a  three-hour  confrontation 
that  night  and  when  delegates  undertook 
to  walk  out  en  masse  they  found  exits 
blocked  by  pickets.  Harrassment  continued 
for  three  remaining,  turbulent  days  .  .  . 
Upshot  of  this  pressure  tactic  by  the  mili- 
tants was  approval  of  a  835,000  contribution 
to  pay  the  way  for  250  "poor"  to  attend  next 
year's  conference  in  Chicago  where  a  similar 
confrontation  has  already  been  "promised '. 
according  to  the  news  report. 

I  have  in  mind  the  confrontation  at 
George  Washington  University  in  April  dur- 
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lug  SDS  seizure  and  occupuuicy  ot  Uie  In- 
st.lu'.e  for  Siti'S-Sc'vlet  Studies  accomps- 
nied  by  demanOs  (or  termination  ot  this 
anil  uiber  goveromeut  supported  acllvltlaa 
un   ttie   uolTerslly  campus. 

This  parucuUr  episode  lnvu;ve«  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  mine  the  University  vice 
president  for  student  affairs  His  '.ate  father 
was  a  Washington  attorney  and  one  at  my 
mocit  loyal  supporters  and  advisers  during 
my  ten  years  la  Congress  His  (;riindfather 
was  a  pre<lece:iB<r  of  mine  in  the  US  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  from  the  Third  District 
of  Ml.-hlgan 

When  bhis  University  ofBcial  gave  notue 
to  the  group  of  sit-in  trespustiers  that  an 
ln;unctlon  would  be  served  upon  them  If 
they  failed  to  vacate  within  15  minutes  the 
mob's  response  was  an  Incredibly  vicious 
and  obscene  blast. 

An  excerpt  from  an  SDS  underground  pub- 
llc.iUon.  boasting  of  this  vile  outburst 
appears  In  printed  hearings  of  the  House  In- 
ternai  Security  Committee.  liUed  •Investi- 
gation of  Students  for  a  DemocratK- 
Soclety  •• 

TTils  House  document  Is  replete  with  other 
SDS  articles  from  which  similar  obscenl'ies 
have  b«en  deleted  and  the  footnote  added 
"Tbe  deleted  word  appears  in  original  ex- 
hibit retained  In  committee  flies  "•  In  the 
instance  of  the  exhibit  I  have  Just  cited  pre- 
sumably through  oversight,  the  deletion  wa.s 
not  made 

Al  Capp.  in  recent  testimony  before  the 
McClellan  Committee  of  the  Senate  refer- 
ring to  similar  overbearing  obscenity  ob- 
served that  it  Involves— 

■•(.\l  new  and  most  cowardly  form  of  bru- 
tality—because you  rant  show  the  scars  they 
Inflict  on  your  manhood  or  your  reverence 
for  your  mother  in  court,  and  collect  dam- 
ages 

And  In  referring  to  the  obscene,  rltupera- 
tlve.  hate  vocabulary  of  the  revolutionaries 
I  have  In  mind  the  Rennle  Davis  speech  al- 
ready quoted  This  speech  Is  published  by  the 
Indomitable  Alice  Wagner  in  "TJ  3  A  "  and 
contains  a  reference  by  Davis  to  the  3D3  In- 

slst«nce  on  a  program  which  "kicks  the 

of  every  Hayakawa.  every  Reagan,  every  Nixon 
every  I>ale7  In  this  country  " 

I  recall  the  eloquent  plea  before  a  Wash- 
ington church  group  of  the  liberal  Washing- 
ton Post  editor.  J  R.  Wiggins  In  February. 
19C8  for  both  majorities  and  mlnorltlea  to 
extend  "to  each  other  that  decent  deference 
and  toleration  without  which  no  society  of 
origins  as  diverse  as  ours  can  long  survive.  " 

The  revolutionaries'  overbearing  arrogance 
of  obscenity  and  vituperation  baa  no  place, 
obviously,    for    such    bourgeois    concepts    as 
decent  deference  and  toleration.  ' 

3  Mf  final  "exMtnf  under  the  heading  of 
"arrogance  in  attitude  and  approach."  I  de- 
»CT1J>«  01  "the  arrogaTice  of  the  blank-check 
demand.'' 

In  an  interview  published  In  the  Peb  34. 
1969  U  S  News  ti.  World  Report.  Dr  Hayakawa 
said.. 

"Insofar  as  the  whits  revolutionaries  are 
concerned— the  SDS — it  La  becoming  increas- 
ingly clear  by  their  record  over  the  past  few 
years  they  simply  want  to  destroy  for  the 
sake  of  destruction.  In  their  view  this  so- 
ciety Ls  thoroughly  corrupt  and  hypocritical, 
and  deserres  to  b«  blown  apart'.  When  you 
ask:  ''What  kind  of  society  would  you  like 
to  see  in  its  place?'  they  answer  vaguely  or 
are  silent." 

J.  Bdgar  Hoorar  has  said  of  the  New  Left : 
"Their  chief  aim  ...  is  to  destroy,  anni- 
hiUte." 

Wllliam  A  Stanmeyer,  asaodate  profeasor 
of  l*w  at  Oeorgatown  Dniveraity.  daaerlbing 
the  "Idsolofteal  criminals'  of  the  rlolent  New 
Lieft.  whoas  ttsroes  are  Che.  klao  and  Lanis. 
says  he  Is  "drives  by  a  Tlalon  ...  (a  vision) 
that  his  dastmeUva  acUon  wiu  brln«  about 
a   bettar   vorld"  .  .  .  (Ha  has)    bUnd   oon- 
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fldence  In  the  constructive  power  of  tearing 
things  down.  ' 

James  Furman  and  the  Black  Manifesto 
ad  ipted  by  the  National  Black  Economic 
DevetOi>rieut  Ounferencs  In  Detroit  last  April 
reveal  not  only  a  goal  of  "reparations  '  finan- 
cially but  Black  seizure  of  state  power  .  .  . 
•  total  control  of  the  U  S  "  The  US  .  It  la  de- 
clared IS  the  mo£t  barbaric  country  In  the 
world  and  we  have  a  chance  to  help  bring 
this  g^'verument  down  " 

T/la!  control.  It  U  added,  means  placing 
"the  total  means  of  pn<luc;ion  .  .  .  into  the 
hands  of  the  s'aie  lor  the  vieltare  of  all  the 
people  As  lor  any  other  dftalls  of  the  type 
of  world  we  want  to  live  m  .  reliance  Ls  to  be 
placed  exclusively  on  the  plea  that  once  In 
c  >ntr  il  "we  (the  Black.<ii  must  exercrv  the 
humanity   which    Is   Inherent   in   us.' 

Here,  as  with  the  SDS.  the  silence  and  the 
viisroe  KPnf'Hlltlfs  rtdd  up  to  a  denuind  (or  a 
bl.ink  check  of  acquiescence — volunt-iry  or 
eniorced 

I  ani  renundert  of  the  familiar  advertising 
slogan  or  a  prominent  American  tran-'portu- 
tlcii  system  atid  I  apolc>i{lze  for  paraphasliig 
It  Uo  C\  mm  urns:  and  leave  the  driving  to 
us  ■ 

There  Is  no  greater  arrogance  of  attitude 
aii.l  approach  than  this  demand  for  blind 
and  Btvipid  faith  Smash  whatever  Is.  and 
trust  the  future  to  lis. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It  .  .  these  rev- 
ol'itlor.aries  are  not  only  og.ilnst  the  govern- 
ment -  they  Intend  to  become  the  govern- 
ment. 

Forget  the  horsefeathers  about  a  genera- 
tion gap  Target  of  this  arrogance  Ls  not  we 
old  fuddy-duds  but  today's  youth  and  the 
next  and  succeeding  generations  of  citizen 
To  convey  ttUs  understanding  to  thLs  cate- 
gory of  Americans  is  the  beet  hope  and 
promise  possible  that  these  tv-rannlcal  am- 
bitions will  be  defeated. 

Enough  about  arrogance  In  attitude  and 
approach 

More  ominous  than  what  the  revolution - 
arlea  say  is  what  they  have  done  and  are 
doing  .  .  their  arrogrance  In  action— ac- 
tion which,  In  1968.  Included  major  disrup- 
tions oa  some  226  campuses  Here  we  get 
down  to  caaea  In  the  arrogance  of  arroga- 
tlon,  of  usurpation,  of  taking  power  and 
authority  not   rightfully   or   lawfully   theirs. 

Here  I  can  offer  only  two  or  three  broad 
propofUtloos — generalizations,  however,  for 
which  you  and  I  can  nil  In  the  specifics  of 
actual  happenings  which  continue  to  this 
hour. 

1  Freedom  out  of  hand,  the  license  of  the 
revolutionaries  and  their  moba.  can  match, 
and  has  matched,  any  of  the  potential  ex- 
cesses and  abuses  of  government  out  of 
hand — the  very  excesses  and  abuses  the  Con- 
stitution and  Bin  of  Rights  forbid  to  gov- 
ernment. 

Are  the  guaranteea  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  peaceable  assembly  any  lees  abrogated 
when  It  Is  done  by  moba  than  when  It  U  done 
by  government?  Ask,  I  suggest.  Robert  Uc- 
Namara,  driven  from  the  speaker's  dais  at 
Harvard:  or  ptindlt  Jimmy  Reeton  at  New 
York  UnlveraltTi  or  Mayor  Alloto  of  San 
Pranclaco  at  Oeorg*  Washington  University 
early  this  spring. 

Are  the  safeguards  against  "unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures"  or  the  "right  of  the 
people  to  be  secure  In  their  persons,  houses, 
papers  and  effects"  any  less  abrogated  when 
It  Is  dons  by  revolutionary  mobs  than  when 
It  Is  done  by  ofBclals  or  agents  of  govern- 
ment? Ask  college  deans  and  presidents  of 
scores  of  univerBlUes  whose  oAces  have  been 
Mteed.  papers  stolen  or  destroyed,  waste- 
baskets  filled  with  huooan  excrement,  and 
they  themselves  held  hostage 

Is  the  dtlzsn,  as  an  Individual  or  as  a 
member  of  a  church,  a  welfare  workers'  oon- 
ference.  medical  convention  or  a  bankers  as- 
aociaUoo.  any  lass  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law  bacaoM 
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It  Is  done  by  a  mob,  seeking  for  example,  to 
ex*x)rt  rep.iratljns  for  past  WTongs.  real  or 
alleged,  rather  than  by  government?  (Inci- 
dentally these  guarantees  are  part  of  the 
revolutionaries'  favorite  Amendment — the 
Fifth). 

I  think  the  point  Is  ndequitely  made  It 
underscores  the  ominous  answer  given  a 
p.inel  memljer  on  "Face  the  Nation"  (CBS 
teleUslon  progr.iin  May  11)  by  SDS  Secret.iry 
Klonsky  Kl-msky  was  asked  apropcw  of  radl- 
r»i.<i  arming  themselves,  "whether  my  home 
Is  going  to  be  safe  " 

His  answer: 

"It  depends  on  what  side  you  Uike.  If  you 
think  you  h.ive  g^t  sonipihlng  to  protect  In 
the  so.  lety—  if  you  think  you  have  got  a  stake 
In  t>e;iig  white,  for  example^lhen  It  might 
not  be  so  safe  " 

(Mr    Kl-insky,    I   hasten    to   add.   is   not- 
repeat  fiof — a  black  man  ) 

a  Revoluntary  arrogatlan  Involves  a  literal 
usurp itlon  of  legisl.itlve  power  and  authority 
and  exercise  of  an  extra-legal  and  Illegal  veto 
p  jwer 

ClUl  disohi'dience  Is.  Itself.  Just  such  an 
arrogitlon  And  so  Is  mob-imposed  abolition 
of  voluntary  ROTC:  physlMl  disruption  of 
selective  service  operations;  violent  preven- 
tion of  military  or  industrial  recruiting;  and. 
with  respect  to  local  government  and  legisla- 
tive powers,  this  quaint  phrase,  "OFF  the 
Pig",  which,  being  translated  means,  pre- 
vention by  force  or  coercion  of  police  train- 
ing courses  on  campus,  one  of  the  current 
SDS  demands  Incitement  to  mutiny,  to  de- 
sertion, even  to  physical  attacks  on  superior 
military  officers,  overt  Interference  with  de- 
fense research  contracts — Is  clear  usurpation 
or  frustration  of  the  Constitutional  mandate 
to  Congress  to  "raise  and  support"  the  na- 
tion's armed  forces 

Even  the  Constitutional  responsibility  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  respectively,  to  Im- 
peach and  try  a  President  has  been  arrogated 
to  themselves  by  the  revolutionaries.  Don't 
take  my  word  for  It.  Take  the  testimony  and 
solmen  warnings  of  a  Dean  Acheson  or  th?  . 
columnist  David  Broder  And  take  the  boast- 
ings of  revolutionaries  themselves. 

Acheson  has  denounced  the  "habit  of  de- 
stroying Presidents"  and  warned  that  "we're 
going  to  have  a  major  constitutional  crisis" 
if  we  persist  In  this  habit. 

Broder's  Judgment  Is  that  "It  Is  becoming 
more  obvious  with  every  passing  day  that  the 
men  and  the  movement  that  broke  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson's  authority  in  1068  are  out  to 
break  Richard  M  NUon  in  1009"- with  this 
moat  important  difference:  that  Johnson  was 
broken  at  the  end  of  his  term  whereas  now 
the  attempt  Is  to  break  the  President  within 
the  first  year  of  his  administration. 

Broder  further  makes  very  clear  he  Is  not 
talking  about  legitimate  dissent  but  about 
"mass  movements  aimed  at  break, ng  the 
President  by  destroying  his  capacity  to  lead 
the  nation  or  to  represent  it  at  the  bargain- 
ing table  " 

The  conclusion  drawn  by  Mr.  Broder  Is  that 
the  president- breakers,  the  "Nixon-next" 
lynchers  I  would  call  them,  should  either  put 
up  or  shut  up  by  resort — If  their  convictions 
or  objectives  so  dlct.ite — to  an  effort  to  Im- 
peach him. 

I'm  sure  this  suggestion  evokes  no  en- 
thusiasm from  the  president-breakers.  Look 
who  they'd  be  getting  if  this  procedure 
worked!  (I  say  that.  I  hasten  to  add.  with 
no  purpose  of  derogating  the  able  and  cou- 
rageous Splro  Agnew. ) 

With  the  mounting  evidence  of  arrogatlon 
of  legislative  powers  by  the  revolutionaries, 
perhaps  Congresswoman  Edith  Green  of  Ore- 
gon now  better  understands  the  full  Import 
of  the  arrogant  answer  she  received  from 
militant  student  leaders  when  she  Invited 
them  to  testify  at  a  congressional  hearing  on 
campus  unrest.  That  answer,  which  Mrs. 
Oreen  found  Incredibly  shocking,  was.  In  her 
words; 

"They  Informed  me  that  U  they  accepted 
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the  invitation  It  would  Indicate  they  recog- 
nized the  legitimacy  of  Congress." 

3.  The  third  form  of  arrogance  by  arroga- 
tlon and  usurpation  la,  of  course,  In  the 
crucial  area  of  foreign  policy.  It  Is  not  Just 
being  talked  about  by  the  revolutionaries — ^it 
Is  being  actively  exercised.  Its  manifestations 
are  many — the  mass  demonstrations;  the 
campus  moratorla;  the  overt  assurances,  di- 
rect and  Indirect,  to  enemy  representatives 
of  plans  for  "staging  a  series  of  turbulent 
massive  disturbances"  specifically  designed  to 
aid  the  enemy;  the  enthusiastic  reception  by 
domestic  militants  of  exhortations  of  North 
Vietnamese  leaders  "to  pool  your  efforts  In 
achieving  great  success  In  the  fall  struggle 
phase"  and  the  enemy  plea  for  "active  and 
massive  participation  of  the  American  youths 
and  students  In  this  fall  struggle 
movement." 

This  brazen  arrogatlon  of  diplomatic  au- 
thority is  typified  by  the  role  assumed  by, 
and  permitted  to.  revolutionaries  or  their 
counsel  to  negotiate  with  the  enemy  in  Paris 
or  In  Hanoi  over  possible  release  of  American 
war  prisoners.  This  procedure  reached  an 
ultimate  of  outrage  and  Indecency  the  other 
day  when  Communist  spokesmen  In  Paris 
bluntly  told  wives  of  American  prisoners  that 
If  they  hoped  to  see  their  husbands  again 
they  should  "go  back  home  and  join  the 
demonstrations." 

Through  all  this  the  revolutionaries  have 
reserved  their  venom  for  those  who,  like  Vice 
Pre&ldent  Agnew,  have  ventured  to  suggest 
that  American  peaceniks  repudiate  the 
blandishments  and  the  blackmail  and 
unprecedented  Intervention  in  American 
debate  and  decision-making. 

Let  all  true  Americans,  Including  the  silent 
majority  which  Is  becoming  Increasingly 
vocal  and  articulate,  face  the  facts  about 
the  revolutionaries  imd  their  arrogance  of  at- 
titude and  approach  and  their  catatropblc 
arrogance  of  arrogatlon. 

And  let  these  Americans — all  Americans — 
heed  the  warning  and  sustain  the  valiant 
stand  of  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

"As  President  of  the  United  States,  I  would 
be  untrue  to  my  oath  of  office  U  I  allowed 
the  policy  of  this  nation  to  be  dictated  by  the 
minority  who  .  .  .  attempt  to  Impose  it  on 
the  nation  by  mounting  demonstrations  In 
the  street. 

"For  almost  200  years,  the  policy  of  this 
nation  has  been  made  under  our  Constitu- 
tion by  those  leaders  In  the  Congress  and  In 
the  White  House  who  were  elected  by  aU  the 
people.  If  a  vocal  minority,  however  fervent 
its  cause,  prevails  over  reason  and  the  will  of 
the  majority,  this  nation  has  no  future  as  a 
free  society." 
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Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Robert  Rlstau,  program  administrator 
for  vocational  education  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin E>epartment  of  Public  Instruction,  has 
written  an  excellent  article  on  the  im- 
portance of  manpower  policy  in  the  de- 
velopment of  vocational  education. 

Mr.  Rlstau  has  reviewed  the  imple- 
mentation of  vocational  education  sys- 
tems in  several  foreign  countries  and  In 
the  United  States.  He  notes  that: 

As  society  tends  to  advance  technoIoflcaUy, 
demand  for  manipulative,  skill -baaed  opera- 
tions decreases,  and  demand  Ineroaaaa  for 
workers  wltta  broader  backgrounds  of  knowl- 
edge and  skill.  In  advanced  countries.  Edu- 
cstkMi  and  training  tend  to  be  geared  to 
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flexibility  rather  than  to  specialization,  since 
rapid  changes  in  technology  affect  skills  and 
occupations  at  all  levels.  Adjustments  to  do 
Job  changes  will  be  easier  If  young  people 
have  an  education  which  enables  them  to 
learn  new  skills  rapidly,  and  to  develc^  an 
understanding  of  modern  science  and  tech- 
nology as  a  part  of  their  training. 

A  central  and  vital  challenge  to  vocational 
education  Is  that  It  "stay  in  tune"  with  the 
labor  market  needs  and  requirements  of  to- 
day and  tomorrow.  Basic  to  this  challenge 
being  met  Is  the  availability  of  a  system  of 
occupational  analysis  and  manpower  plan- 
ning that  provides  the  kinds  of  Information 
needed. 

Because  Congress  will  be  considering 
legislation  to  improve  our  manpower 
planning  and  policy  during  the  coming 
year,  I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues. Vocational  education  and  man- 
power policy  have  a  reciprocal  role  to 
play  in  the  development  of  our  economy 
and  an  tmderstanding  of  the  function  of 
each  will,  I  think,  prove  valuable  in  the 
work  ahead.  At  this  point  I  would  like  to 
Include  the  complete  text  of  Mr.  Rlstau's 
article,  "Manpower  Planning  and  Voca- 
tional Education"  which  appeared  in  the 
August  1969  edition  of  the  Delta  Pi  Ep- 
silon  Journal : 

Manpower  Planning  and  Vocational  Edu- 
cation— A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Re- 
sponse TO  Ai»  Economic  Reposm  by  Vo- 
cational Education  in  Several  Countries 

(By  Robert  A.  Rlstau  )i 
(Abstract. — A  vital  challenge  to  vocational 
education  is  that  It  reflect  labor  market 
needs  of  today  and  tomorrow.  Manpower 
planning  systems,  operational  In  many  coim- 
trles  today,  provide  needed  Information  and 
have  an  Impact  on  the  development  of  vo- 
cational education.) 

Vocational  education  Is  characterized  by 
programs  of  education  and  training  which 
have  as  their  primary  objective  the  prepar- 
ing cd  young  people  for  entrance  into  the 
labor  market.  Although  In  some  circles  vo- 
cational education  may  be  relegated  In  con- 
cept to  basic  programs  in  farming  and  to 
shop-type  courses  which  teach  only  manual 
skills.  In  other  circles  It  may  be  associated 
with  hlgh-prestlge  and  technical  occupa- 
tions. 

'Vocational  education  historically  has  been 
associated  with  public  systems  of  schooling, 
yet  there  has  been  some  controversy  con- 
cerning the  extent  to  which  the  private  busi- 
ness and  industrial  sector  should  provide  Its 
own  training.  Another  common  concern  Is 
with  the  extent  to  which  all  students  In 
public  schools  should  be  served  by  vocational 
education,  although  It  Is  also  generally  recog- 
nized that  most  forms  of  basic  and  general 
education  contribute  to  the  development  of 
competences  needed  by  beginning  workers. 
In  this  discussion,  vocational  and  techni- 
cal education  will  be  considered  as  a  single 
program  and  will  be  treated  as  a  program 
of  education  and  training  which  specifically 
pro'vldes  a  preparation  for  a  wide  range  of 
occupations  and  (^erates  within  the  public 
school  system. 

A  central  and  vital  challenge  to  vocational 
education  Is  that  It  "stay  In  tune"  with  the 
labor  market  needs  and  requirements  of  to- 
day and  tomorrow.  Basic  to  this  challenge 
being  met  Is  the  availability  of  a  system  of 
occupational  analysis  and  manpower  plan- 
ning that  provides  the  kinds  of  information 
needed. 

It  Is  the  premise  of  this  paper  that  man- 
power planning  systems  are  operational  In 
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many  countries  and  that  the  results  of  man- 
power planning  have  an  observable  Impact 
on  the  development  of  vocational  education 
More  specifically.  It  Is  hypothesized  that  an 
economic  reform,  characterized  by  an  in- 
creasing demand  in  the  labor  market  for 
workers  with  greater  cognitive  abilities  and 
a  lessening  demand  for  manipulative  skills, 
has  a  particular  Impact  on  vocational  edu- 
cation. This  Impact  Is  manlfesrted  in  voca- 
tional education  becoming  a  more  Integrated 
put  of  the  total  system  of  public  education, 
with  an  accompanying  increase  in  emphasis 
on  other  than  formal  skill  training  as  well 
as  a  tendency  to  offer  more  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  at  a  post-secondary  level 
This  Impact  Is  assumed  to  be  particularlv 
observable  when  a  society  moves  into  ad- 
vanced stages  of  economic  and  technological 
development. 

manpower    planning 

General    considerationt 

As  a  practice  in  various  nations,  the  man- 
power planning  concept  is  a  relatively  new 
one.  Economists  for  some  time  have  ad- 
vocated It  on  behalf  of  furthering  the  devel- 
opment of  the  economy,  and  many  suggest 
the  need  for  relating  it  to  education  for  the 
total  well-being  of  the  nation. 

In  the  United  States,  a  report  on  a  recent 
Princeton  Manpower  Symposium  concluded 
that  manpower  planning  was  necessary  for 
the  effective  development  and  full  utilization 
of  the  nation's  human  resources.^  Following 
extensive  testimony  In  1965  before  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Symposium 
chairman  reported:  "We  are  coming  to  the 
time  when  we  shall  have  to  engage  in  some 
of  the  same  long-range  national  planning 
and  coordination  which  nearly  all  of  the  na- 
tions of  Western  Europe  have  adopted  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n."  In  analyzing  the 
situation  In  partially  developed  countries. 
Harbison  and  Myers  noted  a  "widespread  con- 
sciousness of  the  need"  for  rapid  economic 
development,  yet  they  say  "no  clear-cvu 
strategy  for  achieving  It." 

Even  when  manpower  planning  systems  are 
operative,  problems  are  Inherent  In  provid- 
ing the  kind  of  Information  which  permits 
manpower  needs  to  relate  'to  education. 
Fames,  in  dlsctisslng  the  relation  of  occupa- 
tional and  educational  qualifications,  cites 
the  problem  of  the  heterogeneity  of  occupa- 
tional classification.  He  explains  that  "once 
one  moves  outside  of  the  relatively  few  oc- 
cupations for  which  there  are  legal  educa- 
tional requirements.  It  becomes  very  difficult 
Indeed  to  establish  rigid  links  between  edu- 
cation and  occupations."  Often  manpower  in- 
formation Is  quantitative  rather  than  quali- 
tative and  falls  short  of  the  education  plan- 
ner's expectations.  Harbison  and  Myers  point 
out  that  the  conversion  of  occupational  re- 
quirements into  educational  requirements  Is 
one  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  in  man- 
power analysis.  They  further  point  out  that 
the  relationship  of  occupations  to  educa- 
tional levels  varies  from  one  country  to  an- 
other and  that  frequently  the  manpower 
analyst  must  rely  on  Judgment  rather  than 
precise  data.  A  report  on  the  economics  of 
manpower  planning  In  India  states  that  man- 
po'wer  planning  and  educational  planning 
should  be  cloeely  related  but  they  seldom  are. 

Efforts  in  variou*  countries 
In  spite  of  the  difficulties  Involved,  man- 
power planning  efforts,  both  formal  and  in- 
formal, have  provided  educational  planners 
with  certain  kinds  of  data  that  have  been  of 
use  to  them.  Through  a  variety  of  working 
relationships  with  employment  security  bu- 
reaus, ministries  of  labor,  and  various  na- 
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Uc-n  il    and    mleriiniourtl    econf.niic    ijrovips 
.IS  well  ki  through  advisory  committees  wUh 
x!i:ch  vcK-ational  educators  have  trndltlonal- 
'.V     wjrfced.     crtUCAl     areiis    o:     employment 
neeils    demand-s    and  expectati-as  have  be*a 
m  .de    known     Dr     W.tlter    Arn.>ld     f.-rmerly 
■lie   United   States   Office   .>t    Edu.-:i'lons   As- 
sistant   Commissioner    (or    VtM.-atii'n.il-Tecli- 
. Ileal    Bdiicauoti.    wrote    that    .k    «i"<l    ni^ister 
pi  in   fH-'m-lta  vocatloiiiil   educ-tnwn   "o   be  re- 
vised when  signiftcaut  changes  occ.ir  In  the 
Ubor  market,  in  industrial  devel  >pment,  and 
in  other   .ispecta  of   the  ec'-noniV    Dr    Grant 
Ve!.n    curreui-v   an   A.^ociaie  Commissioner 
vn    Education   m   the   United   Slates  Ot^ce  o! 
Edu.-iition,   states  th.it     no  '.onijer  c.ih  m.in- 
power    needs    or    m.uipower    prep.ir.itlon    be 
considered  apart  from  the  u.itlouil  prjbleni 
Education    and    ai>rk    have    become   dTectly 
related   and    inter-d>'peiidpiit    on   ^   tiitionul 
soale   KazamAis    re.  lewing  educatunil  devel- 
opment  lu  Greece    noted  that  p.  oii.^niic  de- 
velopment plana  and  minp«iwer  ■.' ndies,  ana 
reports    by    foreign    experts    str.-.<-<'(l    educa- 
tions   rule    in   economic   growth    .•nd   devel- 
opment   and  education  a.-  a  form  ot   invest- 
ment     A    coordinated     manpower     planning 
prograin   hai   been   aeveioped   m   t»;ypt    and 
manpower     planning     which    unoUes     both 
economic    planning    and    educational    plan- 
ning has  recently  evolvetl  m  Latin  America. 
In  Nigeria,  an  economic  development  report. 
Known  as     The  .Vshby  Study,     served  as     a 
guide  lor  the  educational  develupinent   pro- 
gramme"  which  was  drawn   up  co<-)rdin.itely 
wiUi   the  report     In   India    manpower   plan- 
ning IS  cited  as  a  rtlatlvelj    recent  concept, 
but  It  U  pointed  out  that  it  complements  the 
generally  accepted  concept  of  economic  plan- 
ning,   with    quality   of    the   work    force   now 
being  given  as  much  attenUon  as  the  quan- 
tity of  labor  required    A  system  of  commit- 
ter on  technical  education  in  Prance     per- 
mits   the   adaptation   of    vocational   trauung 
to  real  needs  on  the  local  as  well  as  the  na- 
tional   scale     It    Is    reported    that    In    Brazil 
there  Is  a   'nauonal  plan  for  vocational  edu- 
cation   intimately    linked    to    the    country's 
economic  development  '.   and  in  Yugoelavia 
as  Is  true  in  many  naUons  with  a  highly  cen- 
trmltsed  form  of  governmental  control,  there 
Is  an  orientation  of  the  educational  system  to 
the   requirements   of    nation.il    pl.ir.nlng    for 
the  Communist  society 

The  economu-  rf/o'"i 


Efforts  to  report  manpower  need.s  and  re- 
quirement* reflect  an  economic  reform  which 
IS  partlcvilarly  observable  in  the  developed 
countries  where  ttoe  ©conomy  is  at  or  ad- 
vancing towurd  a  significantly  high  level  of 
autooxatlon  and  technical  development  In 
general.  »•  an  economy  advances  and 
achieves  a  higher  level  of  technological  de- 
velopment, there  U  a  generally  decreasing 
demand  for  worker*  who  are  prepared  with 
phyatcal  manipulative  skills  and  an  accom- 
panying shift  to  a  demand  for  a  greater  de- 
velopment of  cognitive  powers. 

The  United  Statea,  with  ita  advanced  tech- 
nology. Is  analy«ed  by  the  economist  Olnz- 
berg  aa  having  significant  signs  that  point  to 
the  increasing  dependence  of  the  economy  on 
people  with  a  high  order  of  skills  and  com- 
petence He  polnU  out  that  the  advancement 
of  workers  baaed  on  education  In  Industry 
demands  a  broadenlnf  of  the  acceealbUlty  of 
education  and  tralnlnc  opportunlUea  pro- 
vided within  the  educational  system  Otnz- 
berg  cites  that  our  rate  of  economic  progress 
depends  more  than  erer  on  the  availability 
of  educated  and  broadly-trained  people  than 
on  any  other  factor  In  the  economy  A  report 
of  the  International  Labour  Organisation  re- 
veals that  m  1»M  for  the  first  time  In  the 
United  States  non-manual  workers  exceeded 
manual  workers.  The  Clark  Subcommittee 
concluded  tbat  "a  complex  revolution  la  un- 
derway in  tbe  klxMl  of  labor  force  needed  to 
man  tba  Amarlcan  economy"  with  men 
moved  from  production  to  services. 
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United  States  Secretary  of  Labor,  Wlllard 
Wirtz.  reporting  before  Uie  Clark  Subcom- 
mittee referred  w>  the  shift  away  from  un- 
skilled jobs,  with  virtually  all  occupations 
which  provide  expanding  employment  oppor- 
tunlileB  requiring  long  periods  of  education 
and  formal  training  •  Much  of  thl-s  reform  In 
related  to  developments  in  automation,  and 
Childs  KlUingsworth  teitihed  that  the  efTect 
of  automation  on  Jobs  Ls  to  reduce  greatly 
the  number  oX  sirr.ple  repetitive  Joh.s  where 
ail  you  need  is  your  nve  scn.si-s  and  ,in  un- 
traiiit^  mind 

Dr  Grant  Venn  Is-sued  a  plea  lor  greater 
tlexihllllv  in  the  total  proKram  of  vocational 
etlurnnc'i.  in  the  United  States  He  notes  that 
til-  form»-r  ea.pliaM.s  on  blue-collur  uperalUe 
and  .^killed  tradesmen  ha.s  given  way  to  a 
•  new  lerhnologv  which  ha.s  led  us  int-i  a  (ur- 
thfr  state  of  work  a^tiuty  in  whl.  h  thi- 
emphasis  on  m.mipulative  powers  has  , hilled 
to  an  emph.vsts  on  cognitive  powers  " 

Analyses  of  work  requirements  in  other 
advanced  teohnol.^ical  societies  produce  slm- 
lliar  kinds  ..f  ob-^ervatlons  Economists  and 
labor  represeni»tives  viewln«  the  sltuaiion  In 
the  USSR  make  many  references  to  the 
general  trend  toward  less  manual  l.ibor  a.s 
automation  in  industry  increases  Hie  Imer- 
n.itlonal  Labour  Organisation  in  Its  study  of 
the  Souet  metal-working  Industry  obsen,-ed 
(jreat  need  for  developing  theoretical  knowl- 
«Ue  for  enlarging  the  scope  of  knowledge 
application,  and  for  stressing  the  mental 
component  of  work 

In  England  it  is  observed  that  Intellectual 
powers  will  be  m  increasing  demand  In  the 
skilled  manpower  labor  miuket  U  is  further 
cued  'hat  m  the  United  Kingdom  the  tech- 
nological advance  Is  bringing  about  a  decline 
in  the  emphasis  on  physical  strength  and 
purely  manual  skill  and  that  it  la  necessary 
for  workers  to  develop  skills  in  the  use  .u 
words  and  figures  In  Sweden  it  is  cited  that 
technical  progress  and  a  changinis  economic 
structure  have  brought  with  them  an  m- 
crea.sin«  demand  for  qualified  workers  with 
a  good  educational  background  A  manpower 
reix.rt  for  Japan  states  technological  change 
has  created  a  demand  for  a  new  type  of  tech- 
nicians and  skilled  workers"  with  an  em- 
phasis ,.n  higher  levels  of  education  and 
training  In  Poland,  changing  emphasis  In 
economic  planning  of  consumer  goods  serv- 
ices, and  research  Is  affecting  various  levels 
of  education  and  occupations 

General  conciujion 
Manpower  planning,  though  not  as  refined 
as  It  might  be.  has  an  important  relationship 
with  the  educational  system  and  has  an  In- 
put of  consequence  for  vocational  education 
As  a  society  tends  to  advance  technologically, 
demand  for  manipulative,  skill-based  opera- 
tions decreases  and  demand  Increases  for 
workers  with  broader  backgrounds  of  knowl- 
edge and  skllU 
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VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION    P«'>C«AMS 

General  Tesponsivene3$ 
The  resporuie  by  vocational  education  pro- 
grams to  manpower  needs  and  requlremenU 
can  occur  In  various  ways  Individual  In- 
structional programs  typically  are  modified 
through  Joint  efforU  of  teachers  and  advisory 
committees  as  curricula  are  reviewed  and 
evaluated;  however,  such  modifications  are 
not  normally  visible  in  the  absence  of  an 
exhaustive  and  intensive  analysis  of  the  In- 
dividual content  of  specific  courses  A  more 
deliberate  and  vUlble  response  is  the  ten- 
dency to  broaden  the  base  of  vocational  prep- 
aration programs,  to  integrate  vocaUonal 
education  into  a  comprehensive  educational 
program  at  both  the  secondary  and  poat- 
secondary  levels,  and  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  more  programs  at  the  poet-sec- 
ondary levels 

The  response  within  the  society  as  a  whole 
also  can  be  observed  in  the  tendency  to  ex- 
tend oompulsory  education  to  higher  age 
tovels  while  at  the  same  time  strengthening 


viH.ational  educaUon  programs  within  the 
total  general  public  educaUon  program.  V  a- 
tlonal  education  programs  become  more 
broadly  oriented  to  clusters  or  families  of 
occupations  and  generally  become  more  flexi- 
ble m  nature  Tlie  relationship  between  man- 
power demands  and  requirements  and  the  ex- 
tension ol  compulsory  education  can  be  ob- 
served in  various  educational  and  manpower 
pliiining  reports 

llarbis  n  and  Myers  observe  a  heavy  com- 
mitment by  advanced  countries  to  educa- 
tion They  note  that  education  and  training 
tend  to  be  geared  to  llexlbllity  rather  than  to 
spcH-iallzatlon  since  rapid  changes  In  tech- 
nology affect  skills  and  occupations  at  all 
levels  They  further  note  that  In  western 
countries  and  in  post-war  Japan  Is  a  convlc 
tion  th.it  broadly  trained  people  may  be  more 
etlii-nve  particlp.iii'.s  in  an  advanced  Indus- 
trial society 

A  basic  objecMve  in  the  general  change 
pattern  In  vocational  education  la  that  ol 
providing  flexibility  in  the  training  of  grad- 
uates who  become  entranu  Into  the  labor 
market  Hirblson  and  Myers  observe  that 
adjustments  to  Job  changes  will  be  easier  If 
young  people  have  an  education  which  en- 
ables them  to  learn  new  skills  rapidly  and  to 
develop  an  understanding  of  modern  science 
and  technology  as  a  part  of  their  training 
Testimonv  before  the  CKirk  Sub-committee 
in  the  United  States  reflected  on  the  demand 
for  a  higher  level  of  educational  attainment 
and  an  accompanying  need  to  have  voca- 
tional education  in  the  mainstream  of  edu- 
cation Support  was  also  given  to  the  develop- 
ment of  VLicaiional  education  at  the  post- 
hlgh  srho.ll  level  and  for  expanded  programs 
of  continued  education  for  persons  In  al' 
DTcupatlons 

The  Fifteenth  International  Conference 
on  Education  held  In  Geneva  In  1962  showed 
a  tendency  to  give  gradually  more  importance 
to  scientific  and  technical  education  at  an 
advanced  level,  with  a  view  to  satisfying  the 
growth  demands  for  qualified  personnel  in 
industry 

The  United  States 

The  United  States  one  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced nations  In  terms  of  technological  and 
economic  development,  has  historically  given 
federal  legislative  support  to  vocational  edu- 
cation Beginning  with  the  Morrill  Act  of 
1862  and  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917.  and 
with  further  acts  up  to  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963.  there  was  a  pattern  of 
categorical  aid  provided  to  support  identi- 
fied areas  of  needed  vocational  education  and 
training  Early  acta  provided  funds  ear- 
marked for  programs  which  provided  training 
in  such  areas  as  agriculture,  mechanics,  and 
home  economics;  beginning  with  the  period 
represented  by  the  George-Barden  Act  in 
1946.  other  occupations  Including  retailing 
and  selling,  were  Included. 

Dr  Grant  Venn,  following  his  extensive  re- 
search on  education  In  the  United  Btatee, 
observed  that  the  hope  of  providing  the 
quantity  of  workers  demanded  by  advancing 
technology  is  in  the  educational  system. 

In  1963.  the  88th  Federal  Congress  wrote 
a  vocational  education  act  that  provided 
funds  for  vocational  education  in  light  of 
current  and  projected  labor  market  requlre- 
menU. Previous  categortcal-ald  leglslaUon 
remained  on  the  books,  however.  The  Impact 
on  the  general  and  the  vocational  education 
systems  in  the  United  States  can  be  observed 
in  part  by  a  wider  variety  in  the  types  of  oc- 
cupational cotirses  offered.  Business  and  office 
education,  emphasizing  courses  which  pointed 
toward  clerical,  secretarial,  and  data  proc- 
essing positions,  flotirtshed  under  the  new 
act  EnrollmenU  In  aU  areas  of  non-manual 
work  increased  substantially.  EnrollmenU  In 
post- secondary  programs  also  Increased  slg- 
nitlcsoitly. 

The  »Oth  Federal  Congress,  following  a  re- 
port by  the  National  Advisory  Council  which 
evaluated    vocational    education    after    Ave 
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favor  of  prolonging  general  education  and 
postponing  occupational  choice.  They  fur- 
ther noted  that  the  majority  of  young  people 
chose  more  theoretical  courses  reflective  of 
the  desire  for  broad  educational  backgrounds 
to  better  meet  changing  requirements  of 
modern  technology. 

The  major  objective  of  the  French  Nation- 
al Plan  Is  full  emploj-ment  and  a  corrected 
distribution  of  employment  by  occupations 
and  skills  to  achieve  the  greatest  possible  so- 
cl.il  welfare  and  economic  growth  for  that 
country.  The  decree  of  January  6,  1959.  In- 
troduced reforms  to  relieve  the  congested 
lycecs  and  to  guide  pupils  who  were  not 
adapted  to  traditional  classical  education  to 
more  practical  and  technical  studies.  The 
reforms  reportedly  will  produce  a  greater  dl- 
v^caiiona.  cuuc»ciu..  p. ^t'-"  '"—"-----  yerslty  Of  education  courses  and  at  the  same 
has  been  made  rmndatory.A  pr^vlsllonjn^^e  ^^^^^y^^^         a  greater  specialization.  The 

new  program  alms  at  providing  a  broad  basis 
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years  of  Implementation  under  the  J963  act, 
enacted  sweeping  vocational  education  legis- 
lation at  the  close  of  Its  Congressional  ses- 
sion. The  new  legislation  passed  unanimously 
In  both  Houses,  and  it  repealed  all  previously 
enacted  vocational  education  laws.  The  new 
act,  known  as  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968.  provides  for  slgnlfl- 
c.intly  increased  authorization  for  funds  in 
terms  of  a  block  grant,  with  monies  to  be 
used  for  the  general  support  of  vocational  ed- 
ucation as  dictated  by  current  needs  and  re- 
q.ilrement-s  of  the  labor  market  without  any 
categorical  aid  for  specific  occupational  areas. 
At  least  15  percent  of  the  available  funds  to 
each  state  must  be  used  for  post-high  school 
programs,  and  annual  evaluation  of  the  total 
vocational  education  program  in  ettch  state 


new  bill  calls  for  funding  some  manpower 
planning  activity  In  cooperation  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  and  manpower  plan- 
ning agencies  are  to  be  Included  in  the  com- 
pulsory state  advisory  councils. 

The  movement  of  vocational  education  Into 
the  mainstream  of  the  United  States  edu- 
cational system  cnn  be  observed  by  efforts 
in  states,  such  as  New  York,  to  put  an  end 
to  their  separate  vocational  schools  and  to 
Incorporate  vocational  education  in  the  com- 
prehensive high  schools.  In  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, a  massive  effort  was  begun  to  develop 
programs  of  flexible  vocational  education 
within  the  comprehensive  high  schools  of  the 
state.  An  evaluation  of  the  Wisconsin  pro- 
gram conducted  in  1968  revealed  that  those 
programs  adapted  themselves  well  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  comprehensive  high  school; 
both  a  general  and  vocational  education  were 
provided  for  the  school's  graduates,  and  those 
programs  were  developed  In  harmony  with 
current  and  projected  employment  requlre- 
menU. 

In  general,  vocational  education  In  the 
United  States  has  responded  to  the  manpower 
needs  and  requirements  for  workers  with 
higher  cognitive  powers  by  generally  moving 
vocational  education  into  the  latter  years 
of  the  secondary  school  program,  while  at 
the  same  time  developing  vastly  Improved 
programs  of  vocaUonal  educaUon  at  the  post- 
high  school  level.  Comprehensive  high  schools 
have  moved  toward  a  system  of  broader-based 
courses  with  elements  of  the  general  or  aca- 
demic portion  of  the  school  program  linked 
with  the  training  of  young  people  for  oc- 
cupations. 

Other  advanced  countries 
The  Soviet  system  of  vocational  educaUon, 
under  the  direction  of  a  highly  centralized 
government,  is  responsive  to  labor  market 
needs,  with  25  percent  of  all  workers  trained 
In  the  vocational  schools.  Considerable  study 
of  automation  has  resulted  In  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  technical  institutes  which  have  then 
developed  a  "broader  output."  A  response 
to  the  development  In  technology  which  leads 
to  a  cultural  and  technical  advance  of  all 
working  people  Is  "polytechnlzatlon  of  the 
school  in  which  the  process  of  education  Is 
closely  linked  with  productive  labor." 

A  reorganizaUon  of  public  education  In  the 
U.S.S.R.  In  1958.  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Supreme  Soviet.  Increased  compulsory  edu- 
cation to  eight  years,  with  the  objective  of 
providing  fundamentals  of  general  and  poly- 
technical  knowledge  to  all  people.  The  new 
■■P.T.U."  school,  a  new  and  unified  type  of 
technical  school,  provides  general  education 
as  determined  by  the  demands  of  the  occupa- 
tions concerned,  in  addlUon  to  high  levels  of 
theoretical  and  practical  training.  The  Inter- 
naUonal  Labour  Organisation,  In  studying 
the  Impact  of  the  Soviet  meUlworklng  Indus- 
try on  educaUon,  noted  the  trend  toward 
training  for  broad  skill  profiles,  with  voca- 
Uonal education  Including  subJecU  normally 
coming  within  the  competency  of  engineers. 

In  Sweden,  the  International  Labour  Or- 
ganisation   observed    growing    pressure    In 


for  specialized  training  In  a  number  of  re- 
lated trades;  to  give  a  background  for  ca- 
reers In  management,  public  service,  secre- 
tarial, and  so  forth;  and  to  provide  general 
background  for  semi-skilled  Jobs. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  "the  early  alloca- 
tion of  children  to  different  types  of  schools 
at  a  relatively  early  age  was  disputed  and 
noted  to  be  particularly  undesirable  under 
modem  technological  and  social  conditions." 
Vocational  training,  as  such,  does  not  form 
part  of  the  general  school  course  during  the 
years  of  compulsory  education  up  to  age  15, 
and  an  Increasing  number  of  children  are 
staying  beyond  the  compulsory  attendance 
period  to  take  advantage  of  vocational  train- 
ing. In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  problem  of 
training  for  flexibility  Is  being  faced  and  vo- 
cational education  will  extend  the  scope  of 
training  Into  the  broader  realms  of  educa- 
tion. The  division  between  vocational  and 
nonvocatlonal  activities  Is  ending. 
Ofher  countries 

Kazamals,  In  writing  on  Turkish  educa- 
tion, reported  that  the  Gymnasia  had  per- 
petuated a  narrow  conception  of  htunanistlc 
education  and  contained  a  curriculum  em- 
phasis which  contributed  to  unemployment 
and  underemployment  among  lU  graduates. 
Reform  plans  Initiated  in  1964  stressed  the 
need  for  more  coordinated  and  expanded 
systems  of  technical  and  vocaUonal  educa- 
Uon within  the  public  schools. 

Pakistan's  First  Five- Year  Plan  noted  that 
narrow  training  required  for  specific  occu- 
paUons  tended  to  sacrlflce  essential  objec- 
tives of  the  educaUonal  system,  and  sugges- 
tions were  made  that  pressure  be  put  on 
the  employers  to  provide  training  which  Is 
needed. 

In  Egypt,  vocational  education  was  ex- 
panded greatly  by  law  in  1956.  The  secondary 
schools  aim  to  provide  the  market  with 
highly  skilled  technicians  with  backgrounds 
of  technical  and  general  knowledge  to  help 
facilitate  an  expansion  of  Industrial,  com- 
mercial, and  agricultural  projects. 

In  India,  the  general  training  of  the  mind 
Is  too  closely  connected  with  preparation  for 
occupational  life  to  permit  attention  only  to 
specialized  training  and  not  to  general  edu- 
cation. There  is  a  tendency  today  to  post- 
pone specialization  and  to  provide  a  broad- 
based  program. 

In  Hungary,  a  long-range  plan  for  educa- 
tion alms  at  an  extraordinary  extension  of 
education  and  vocaUonal  training  so  that 
young  people  who  enter  the  labor  market  for 
the  first  time  will  have  a  smooth  Initiation. 

In  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  there 
Is  growing  recognition  of  rapidly  changing 
occupational  requirements  and  a  shift  In 
vocational  education  from  Instruction  and 
skin  perfection  In  one  specific  trade  to 
broader  training  in  more  general  skills.  In- 
creasing demands  on  workers  has  lead  to  an 
extension  of  compulsory  education." 

Harbison  and  Myers,  in  discussing  coun- 
tries which  are  In  the  early  stages  of  eco- 
nomic and  technological  development,  note 
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some  tendency  to  combine  academic,  tech- 
nical and  teacher-training  institutions  Into 
one. 

SVMMABT   AND  CONCLtTSIONS 

Many  indicators  point  to  an  advancinp 
technology  which  requires  workers  witii 
greater  emphasis  of  cognitive  rather  than 
manipulative  abilities.  Manpower  planning 
reports,  as  well  as  reports  from  various  econ- 
omists and  labor  organlzaiions,  document 
the  above  trend  and  estobllsh  current  and 
projected  needs  for  consideration  by  the  vo- 
cational educational  system. 

Vocational  education  systems  In  the  vari- 
ovis  countries  examined  in  this  study  vary 
considerably  in  .structure  and  In  approach, 
nevertheless,  there  can  be  noted  a  trend  in 
most  counuies  toward  a  more  general  ap- 
proach to  vocational  education  In  which  the 
more  highly  specialized  uaining  programs 
are  postponed  until  late  in  the  compulsory 
educational  pattern  or  until  on-the-job 
training  is  available.  General  education  and 
vocational  educaUon  tend  to  be  offered  in 
the  same  InsUtuUons  or  they  are  both  given 
an  imi)ortant  emphasis  within  specialized 
institutions. 

Warren's  comparative  study  of  vocational 
and  technical  educaUon  brought  out  some 
common  trends  based  on  numerous  educa- 
tional reforms  which  occurred  In  the  last 
seven  years;  among  the  trends  are  Increas- 
ing emphasis  since  1945  to  integrate  voca- 
tional education  Into  the  general  secondary 
education  system,  an  increasing  emphasis 
in  all  countries  on  liberal  studies  as  a  nec- 
essary complement  to  vocaUonal  studies,  and 
a  rapid  expansion  of  post-school  full-time 
educaUon  of  a  vocational  character. 

This  study  also  has  provided  evidence  that 
the  public  system  of  education  is  looked  to 
more  and  more  by  an  advanced  technological 
society  to  provide  for  its  labor  market  work- 
ers who  are  well-educated  and  well-trained. 
It  Is  generally  concluded,  then,  that  the 
vocaUonal  educaUon  system  does  show  vis- 
ible signs  of  responding  to  the  economic  re- 
form In  manpower  needs  although  the  re- 
sponse has  been  observed  to  exist  in  a  variety 
of  ways. 

Vocational  education  Is  a  viable  program 
within  public  education;  It  must  be  so  to 
achieve  lU  objective  and  to  make  Its  con- 
tribution to  furthering  of  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  nation  and  the  people 
which  It  serves.  The  General  Conference  of 
UNESCO  in  1962  adopted  a  recommendation 
that  seems  to  sum  up  well  much  of  the 
thought  that  has  pervaded  this  discussion: 
Technical  and  vocational  educaUon  should 
be  an  Integral  part  of  an  overall  system 
of  educaUon  and,  as  such,  due  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  its  cultural  content. 
It  should  do  more  than  train  an  Individual 
for  a  given  occupation  by  providing  the  per- 
sons concerned  with  the  necessary  skills  and 
theoretical  knowledge;  it  should  also,  in 
conjunction  with  general  education,  pro- 
vide for  the  development  of  personality  and 
character  and  foster  the  capacity  for  under- 
standing. Judgment,  self-expresalon  and 
adaptation  to  varying  environments.  To  this 
end,  the  cultural  content  of  technical  and 
vocational  educaUon  should  be  set  at  such 
a  level  that  the  Inevitable  specialization  In 
technical  and  vocational  education  does  not 
stifle  broader  interests. 


THE    WOMEN'S    REVOLUTION 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

OF   NIW    TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday,  January  21,  1970 
Mrs.  CHISHOLM.   Mr.  Speaker,  not 
only  am  I  a  black,  but  a  woman.  Tbere- 
fore,  I  feel  I  have  a  responsibility  to  speak 
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out  In  behalf  of  the  unrepre>ented 
iemale  majoniy.  a.-<  I  did  m  the  following 
article,  which  appeared  in  the  Baltimore 
Afro-Aniencaii 

I  have  had  iiunu-rous  requests  for 
copies  of  this  article:  therefore.  I  am  m- 
seriing  it  m  the  Congressional  Record. 
so  that  It  will  be  readily  avaUable  to  the 
general  public  and  tn  bring  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  male    majority". 

The  Black  Wl^uan  i.s  Cunobess 
^A^l;c;e    for    Alru-Americati    Newspapers    by 
Shirlev    Chlsholm.    US     Democratic    Con- 
j<resswoman    from     the     l-'-h    District     of 
Brooklyn,  N  Y  i 

I  Sort  -  In    196S     Ne.v    York    City    sent    its 
.second   Negro  to   ConRre^  aiid   it   marked  a 
ftrst  in  American  life   The  second  Negro  was 
a    woman     Mrs     ;^hirley    Chuholm     A    small 
number   oi    white   women   with   outstanding 
political    records    had    successfully    run    the 
gauntlet   of  discrimination  against  sex.   and 
served  m  the  House  ol  Representatives   Only 
^<ne  had  been  succeshful  enough  to  reach  the 
United   -statet*   Sena'e,   Mrs    Margaret   Chase 
Smith   of    Maine     Mrs    Shirley   A    Chlsholm 
goes  down   in   the  annals  of   history   aa  the 
hrst  Black  woman  to  achieve  such  a  national 
post  by  election    She  was  a  Democrat,  born 
m     Brtx>klyn.     New     York,    graduated     from 
Brooklyn   College   with   the  bachelor  of  arts 
degree,  cwn  laude   and  the  Master  of  arta  de- 
gree from  Columbia  University    Her  educa- 
tional training  In  ear'.v  childhood  education 
made  children  the  center  of  her  Interest   She 
became  a  nursery  school  teacher  and  later  a 
director.   1946-1953    moving  on  to  the  direc- 
torship of  the  Ham iium- Madison  Child  Care 
Center  of  New  York  Cltv    1953-1959;  and  sub- 
sequently edui-atlrnal  con.sultant  In  the  New 
York  Division  of  Dav  Care   1959-1964 

iHer  ftrsl  legislative  experience  was  m  the 
New  York  State  Legislature,  a  victory  she 
achieved  m  1964  Because  of  reapportion- 
ment   she  ran  agai:i  m  1965  and  1966  > 

Por  thoee  of  you  who  may  have  forgotten, 
there  iu-e  revoluti>Jiui  going  on  throughout 
the  world  It  U  true  that  some  of  them  are 
false— deelgned  to  build  the  ego—cleverly 
camouflaged  In  order  to  sell  a  pn^duct  that 
in  the  final  analysl.-i  mav  be  h.irmful  to  the 
purchaser  s  health 

But  some  of  them  are  revolts  by  people 
who  are  refusing  to  accept  age-worn  pattern* 
of  doing  things  and  who  are  carving  new 
ways  that  are  more  suitable  and  satisfactory 
til  their  needs 

And  finally  some  of  them  are  revolutions  in 
deadly  earnest — designed  to  strike  off  the 
shackles  of  oppressed  people  tnroughout  the 
world 

Both  the  so-called  Black  Revolution  and 
the  Women  s  Liberation  Movements  fall  into 
these  last  two  categories  Black  people  are 
in  deadly  earnest  about  freedom  from  op- 
pression and  women  are  beginning  to  refuse 
to  accept  traditional  and  stereotyped  roles 
Because  I  am  tx)th  Black  and  a  woman  I 
would  like  to  make  some  comments  and  ob- 
servations about  t>oth 

First  the  Black  Revol'iilnn  Is  not  s<jlely 
BlacK  I  think  that  what  Black  people  in 
America  are  doing.  Is  participating  In  a 
world-wide  rebellion  that  encompasses  all 
aspects  of  human  life 

Therefore  when  we  Ulk  about  the  Black" 
Revolution  we  immediately  attempt  to  limit 
the  goals  of  the  Black  man.  attempt  to  strip 
black  revolutionaries  of  the  right  to  be  ideal- 
istic, attempt  to  strip  the  Black  man  of  the 
right  to  feel  that  what  he  wants  ta  not  Just 
freedom  for  himself  but  wanta  a  totally 
new  —totally  free  world 

When  we  separate  the  so-ctUed  Black  Revo- 
lution m  America  from  the  other  revolutions. 
In  literature.  In  the  Church,  m  the  arts  in 
education  and  throughout  the  wurld  w^  at- 
tempt to  maintain  our  own  pe^-iUar  f  rm  of 
slavery. 
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One  of  the  most  noted  and  most  quoted 
bl  irk  revolvitionnrles  In  this  dfiv  wus  MhI- 
cilm  X  While  Malcolm  was  on  a  trip  to 
Africa    he   sent    back   a   letter   that    read    In 

p  irt 

•  you  "^101/  be  shocked  hi/  inr^c  tcordu  ro"i- 
tnq  I'O'ti  mi",  >iut  I  har,-  alu-ayf  ^ern  a  man 
ifijo  fri.-.'  to  fare  facts  and  ara-pt  the  reatttij 
of  life  as  ncti  ejper:L-yici:<  and  knou  ledge  un- 
fold If  The  eipent-nce^  of  this  pUyfiaae 
hare  taught  me  much  and  each  hour  in  the 
Ho!  I  Land  opens  mj/  ey/es  e\en  more  .  .  I 
half  eaten  from  the  some  plate  uith  people 
tiho^e  eyes  are  the  bluest  of  blue,  uhote 
hair  Tca<  the  blondest  of  blonde  and 
uho'r  skm  uas  the  uhiteit  of  ic/iifr  and 

I  fe't  the  same  sinrentu  in  the  words  o;  thise 
"u/iKc"  Musltms  that  t  felt  among  the  Afri- 
can yfusl^ms  of  Sigerta.  Sudan  and  Ghana  " 
A.s  Eldrldjie  Cleaver  50  aptly  p<>lnt«Kl  out 
there  wpre  mHP.y  bl»-ks  In  America  who  were 
outr.i?-^  aiifl  (elt  th.it  Malcolm  had  betrayed 
them  with  -Imt  statement  It  may  very  well 
have  been  M.<l.-olms  5.ii;naiure  on  hl-s  own 
dea-h  -Aa'rant  but  the  point  that  I  want  you 
to  bear  lii  mind  l>  thai  It  is  ex.u-tly  that  type 
of  person. il  courage  and  integruy  that  mnrk.s 
the  true  revolutionary 

Malcolm  X  was  cert.uiily  aware  that  »:*  an 
e..i.iblished  Black  leader  who  consiaiently  and 
coiUiiuiaJlv  a.s^sailed  the  "white  devil'  here  at 
home  he  w.io  jeopardizing  his  posuion  But 
I  -.hiiik  that  he  also  knew  what  a  Ri>man 
slave  Epictetus.  had  In  mind  when  he  said 
•  N  )  man  Is  free  unless  he  is  master  ol  his 
own  mind " 

Almost  no  one  m  America  i.s  yei  free  of  tJie 
psychological  wounds  imposed  by  racism  and 
anti-femlnlam  A  lew  weeks  ago  while  testify- 
ing before  the  OIBce  of  Federal  Contract 
Conipliance.  I  noted  that  ami-feininlsm,  like 
everv  form  of  discrimination  is  destructive 
both  to  those  who  perpetrate  it  uid  to  their 
victims,  th.it  males  with  their  ai.ti-reminism 
maun  tx>th  themselves  and  their  women  Be.ir 
in  nund  that  this  Is  also  true  in  fernw  of 
black  and  while  race  relatlon.s 

In  Sou!  on  he  Eldridge  Cleaver  pointed  out 
how  Americas  racial  and  sexual  stereotypes 
were  supposed  to  work  Whe'her  his  insight  Is 
correct  or  not  it  be.rs  clot-e  examination 

Cleaver,  in  the  passige  The  Primeval 
Mitosis",  describes  in  detail  the  four  major 
role.s  there  is  the  white  female  who  he  con- 
siders to  be  "Ulirafemlnine  ■  because  "  she 
Is  rp'itiired  to  po^vse-s-s  and  project  an  lma:?e 
that    1-   in   -harp   ;-ontrast   to  "   the    Ahlte 

male's   image    a-s   'he      Omnipotent    Admlnls- 
tra*iT  all  brain  and  no  body   " 

He  goes  on  to  Identify  the  Black  female 
as  Subfeminlne  "  or  'Amazon  by  virtue  of 
her  assignment  to  the  lowly  household 
chr.res  and  thos«-  corresptwdlng  Jobs  of  te- 
dious nature  He  states  that  the  Black  male 
U  expected  to  provide  society  with  its,  sourer 
of  brute  power  through  his  role  as  the  '  Su- 
perrtia^culine  M.nlal"-all  body  and  no 
brain 

What  the  rules  and  the  strange  Interplay 
between  them  have  meant  to  America.  Cleav- 
er  goes   on    to   point   out   quite   well    There 
Is  only  one  thing  that  I  want  to  point  out. 
because  of   the  bl/arre   aspects  of   the   roles 
and    the   stran,;e    influence    that    non-iradl- 
tioaal    contact    between    them    has    on    the 
general    society  -  blacks    and     white     males 
and    females— must    operate    almost    inde- 
pendently of  each  other  in  order  to  ehcape 
fpjm    the   qulcksunds   of    psvchoioKical    slav- 
ery    Each  — black    male    and    black    female — 
white    female    and    vkhlte    mule    must    escape 
first  from   their  own   historical   traps  before 
they  can  be  truly  etfet  tiie  in  helping  others 
to  free  themselves 

I  have  pointed  out  time  and  time  again 
that  the  harshest  dlscrlminallon  Uiat  I  have 
encountered  in  the  political  arena  Is  antl- 
femiiilsm-from  both  males  and  braln- 
WB-hed      Uncle   Tom'    females 

When    I    first    announced    tha-    I    w«ii    a 
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cundulaie  for  the  United  Stales  Congress 
last  year  bo'h  mules  and  females  advlse-i 
me  as  thev  had  when  I  ran  for  the  Nev. 
Yor'-  As.sembly.  to  go  hack  to  teaching,  a 
woman's  vocation,  and  leave  politics  to  th- 
men 

I  did  not  go  back  then  and  I  will  not  ^;>» 
back  as  long  us  there  exists  ii  need  to  change 
the  politics  of  this  country. 

On  May  20th  of  this  ye-^r  I  mtroducni 
legislation  concerning  the  equal  employ- 
mint  opportunities  of  women  At  that  time 
I  pointed  out  that  there  were  three  and 
one-half  million  more  women  than  men  in 
America  but  that  women  held  only  two 
percent  of  the  managerial  positions;  that 
no  women  sit  on  the  AFL-CIO  Council  or 
the  Supreme  Court;  that  only  two  women 
had  ever  held  Cabinet  rank  and  that  there 
Were  at  that  lime  only  two  women  of  am- 
ba.s.s«dorlal  rank  In  the  DlplomaUc  Corp* 
In  the  Congress  there  were  only  ten  Rep- 
resentatives and  one  Senator.  I  slated  then 
lis  I  do  now  that  this  situation  Is  ou' - 
rageous 

In    my   speech    from    the    VUxt   thai   dav    I 
said. 

■It  is  t'-ue  that  part  of  the  problem  has 
been  that  uomen  have  not  been  aggresstre 
m  demanding  their  rights.  This  uaa  also 
true  of  the  black  population  for  many  years 
They  submitted  to  oppression  and  even  co- 
operated with  it  Women  have  done  the  same 
thing  But  nou;  there  is  an  awareness  of 
this  situation,  particularly  among  the 
younger  segment  of  the  population. 

■■As  in  the  field  of  equal  rights  for  blacks. 
Spanish- Americans,  the  Indians  and  other 
groups,  laus  icill  not  change  such  deep- 
seated  problems  oversight.  But  they  can  be 
used  to  provide  protection  for  those  teho  are 
mo'^t  abu.icd  and  begin  the  proceis  of  evo- 
lutionary change  by  compelling  the  insen- 
yitne  majority  to  'cc  rami 'if  ifs  u  ncon.'cioii  < 
attitudes  " 

In  a  speech  made  a  lew  weeks  ago  to  an 
audience  that  was  predominantly  white  and 
all  female  I  suggested  the  following  If  they 
wanted  to  create  a  change 

You  mu<t  sta't  m  your  oun  homes,  i/ou' 
oun  srhooU  and  your  oicn  churches  .  .  .  I 
don  t  uant  you  to  go  home  and  talk  about 
integrated  school,  churches  or  marriage 
uheu  the  kind  of  integration  you  are  talking 
about    13    black   and    white 

;  uiinf  you  to  go  home  and  work  for— 
fig,,:  for— the  integration  of  male  and  fe- 
male—human and  human  Fram  Fanon 
pointed  out  in  Bloik  Skins— White  Masks' 
that  the  Anti-Semitic  was  eventually  the 
A'ltt-Neg-o  I  uant  to  point  out  that  both 
are  eventually  the  Anti-Femi7iist.  And  even 
further,  I  uant  to  indicate  that  all  dis- 
crimination is  eventually  the—Anti-Hu- 
mani>m  " 

Women  In  tlili-  country  must  become  rev- 
olutionaries We  must  refu.se  to  accept  the 
old— the  traduional— roles  and  stereotypes 

Because  of  the  present  situation  the  tac- 
•ics  of  revolution  used  by  black  women  will 
b*  .ui  thev  must  be.  slightly  different  than 
iho.se  used  by  white  women  but  the  long- 
range  goals  can  be  the  same 

I'he  goal  must  be  more  than  equality  ol 
the  .sexes  political  freedom  or  economic  free- 
dom It  must  be  total  freedom  to  build  a 
society  that  i:.  predicated  on  the  positive 
values  of  all  human  life  It  must  be  freedom 
from  the  waste  and  ravages  of  all  natural 
resources   Including    human    resources. 

Our  task  will  not  be  easy— It  will  be  hard 
but  It  must  be  done  Perhaps  the  greatest 
power  for  social  change— for  a  successful  So- 
cial Revolution  is  in  our  hands, 

Bui  It  is  not  an  unlimited  power  nor  Is  It 
an  invincible  power  We  must  further  un- 
derstand that  the  exercise  of  power  will  al- 
ways cause  a  reaction,  therefore  we  must 
use  our  power  well  and  we  mn.st  use  It  wl«ely 
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HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NBW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  21.  1970 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
.spoken  out  on  a  number  of  occasions  in 
the  recent  session  decrying  the  decline 
in  telephone  service  in  New  York  City 
and  other  urban  areas  throughout  the 
country.  Accompanying  this  decline  in 
service  has  been  a  history  of  rising  local 
rates  while  interstate  long  distance  rates, 
which  benefit  primarily  the  more  affluent 
users  of  telephone  service,  have  been  re- 
duced. The  most  recent  reduction  in  in- 
terstate rates  went  into  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1970,  and  was  the  largest  such  re- 
duction in  history.  A  further  reduction  is 
scheduled  for  February  1. 

These  trends  must  stop.  Having  a  tele- 
phone in  the  home  has  become  a  neces- 
sity in  modem  urban  hfe.  The  cost  of 
this  ser\'ice  should  be  kept  as  low  as 
possible. 

The  following  article  from  the  Decem- 
ber 27.  1969,  issue  of  Business  Week  doc- 
uments very  well  the  decline  in  the  qual- 
ity of  service  in  New  York.  It  also  out- 
lines the  history  of  recent  telephone  rate 
increases  granted  by  or  pending  before 
State  regulatoi-y  bodies.  The  growing 
size  of  A.T  k  T.  has  made  it  almost  im- 
possible to  regulate.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  take  a  moment  to  read  the  following 
article :        j 

Com Mt'NicAi ions:    Wht   You   Heah   a   Bcst 
Signal   at   AT.   &   T. 

At  195  Broadway  In  New  York,  executives 
of  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  are 
sitting  In  the  middle  of  a  disaster.  It  Is  not 
the  normal  kind,  caused  by  a  labor  dispute  or 
an  act  of  God.  Instead.  It  Is  a  catastrophe 
brought  about  by  the  drastic  decline  of  tele- 
phone service  In  New  York  City. 

The  current  chaos  Is  so  vast  that  It  cannot 
be  patched  over  or  swept  under  the  rug.  And 
the  painful  fact  Is  that  the  blame  seems  to 
lie  squarely  in  the  lap  of  the  management  of 
New  York  Telephone  Co.  and  Its  parent, 
AT&T. 

Until  early  this  year.  New  York  telephone 
users,  accustomed  to  good  service,  shrugged 
off  the  Increasing  incidence  of  delayed  dial 
tones  and  clrcull-busy  signals  as  a  temporary 
annoyance. 

Deterioration.  But  as  spring  wore  Into 
summer,  service  got  worse.  In  the  first  eight 
months  of  1969.  the  New  York  Public  Service 
Commission  received  more  than  4,000  "seri- 
ous" complaints  about  service — three  times 
as  many  as  In  the  whole  of  1968. 

On  streets  and  In  stores,  more  and  more 
pay  phones  fell  Into  disuse  as  they  broke  or 
were  vandalized  and  nobody  fixed  them. 
Today,  even  In  posh  mldtown  areas,  brightly 
colored  "Out  of  Service"  slickers  are  a  com- 
mon sight,  a  dubious  distinction  formerly 
reserved  for  New  York's  ghettoes. 

Businessmen  have  been  as  hard  hit  as  the 
general  public.  Told  by  telephone  company 
representatives  to  expect  Installation  delays, 
they  have  warned  their  office  managers  to 
count  on  two  to  three  months'  lead  time  for 
changes  In  phone  service. 

New  York's  telephone  troubles  have  had 
more  than  local  Impact  because  of  the  city's 
strategic  position  as  a  business  and  com- 
munications center.  In  San  Francisco, 
Phoenix,  Houston,  and  other  cities,  phone 
users  have  suffered  through  scrambleil  slg- 
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nala,  unintelligible  beeps,  or  just  plain 
silence  ■•  they  called  New  York.  Ironically, 
It  has  sometlmM  been  bard  to  raise  the  Bell 
System's  headquarters  In  Manhattan. 

CHALLENGES 

Unfortunately  for  AT&T,  If  there  was  ever 
a  time  the  Bell  System  needed  to  be  reliable 
and  efficient,  this  Is  It.  The  communications 
giant  faces  change  and  challenge  on  many 
fronts.  Demand  for  all  kinds  of  telephone 
service — local,  long  distance,  data  and  record 
services,  and  private  lines— is  rising  rapidly. 
With  Plcturephone  service  due  to  begin  In 
1970,  the  company  will  have  the  ta.sk  of 
virtually  rewiring  the  whole  country  in  the 
next  10  years. 

In  the  1970s,  AT&T  not  only  musl  go  to 
the  financial  community  and  the  public  for 
the  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  It  needs  to 
grow,  but  must  push  through  dozens  of  un- 
popular rate  increases  just  to  stay  even  with 
the  rising  costs  of  wages  and  materials. 

In  Its  91  years  of  existence.  AT&T  has  sur- 
vived political  hostilities  and  financial  de- 
pressions. But  It  has  never  been  confronted 
with  problems  of  todays  staggering  size.  A 
lineup  of  the  crises  and  hurdles  ahead: 

Pressures  are  Intensifying  in  Washington. 
where  voices  are  demanding  a  whole  new 
look  at  telecommunications  policy  in  the 
light  of  new  elements  on  the  scene.  These 
include  communications  satellites,  cable  tele- 
vision, and  computer  networks,  all  of  which 
are  clawing  for  growing  and  changing  mar- 
kets. Ultimately,  new  laws  will  be  needed  to 
clarify  policy  and  establish  regulator>- 
boundaries. 

Public  scrutiny,  exemplified  by  hearings  at 
state  and  federal  regulatory  agencies,  once 
the  lonely  preserve  of  AT&T  lawyers  and 
technical  advisors.  Is  heating  up.  Such  hear- 
ings are  now  thronged  with  consumer  pro- 
tection groups,  labor  unions.  Industry  asso- 
ciations, computer  companies,  the  Defense 
Dept.,  new  communications  service  competi- 
tors, and  the  AnUtrust  Dlv.  of  the  Justice 
Dept.  Everybody,  In  fact,  seems  to  be  minding 
Ma  Bell's  store  these  days,  with  the  result 
that  hearings  often  drag  Interminably  as 
each  participant  has  his  day  In  court.  State 
regulatory  commissions  are  now  even  object- 
ing to  closed-door  negotiations  betw^een  BeU 
and  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. 

The  spark  of  competition  for  domestic  com- 
munications services  and  products  has  al- 
ready been  struck.  Some  AT&T  adversaries 
have  won  decisions  before  the  FCC  that  have 
had  a  direct  Impact  on  Bell's  protected 
domain.  Among  them  are  the  right  to  con- 
nect non-BeU  devices  to  the  telephone  net- 
work, and  the  still  hotly  contested  right  of 
carriers  to  offer  private  line  services  In  com- 
petition with  existing  Interstate  facilities. 

Labor  shortages,  especially  In  the  centers 
of  big  cities,  core  of  the  company's  business, 
are  growing  worse.  There  Is  a  particular 
lack  of  a  steady  and  dependable  supply  of 
people  to  fill  the  lower-echelon  jobs.  Com- 
puters and  automated  equipment  are  of  lit- 
tle use  In  stringing  wires,  splicing  cable,  or 
calming  a  frantic  housewife  whose  house 
la  on  fire.  AT&T  and  Its  subsidiaries  which 
employ  900,000,  need  tens  of  thotisands  of 
recruits  and  replacements  each  year.  Train- 
ing new  people,  many  of  whom  are  barely 
literate.  Is  hardly  a  Job  that  the  telephone 
system  can  handle  alone. 

The  threat  that  Bell  might  sink  under 
this  complex  burden  carries  Its  own  Irony: 
The  U.S.  communications  system,  which 
has  led  the  world  In  innovation  and  service 
for  decades.  Is  largely  the  product  of  the 
management  skills  of  the  Bell  System.  It 
was  developed,  engineered,  manufactured. 
Installed,  and  operated  by  AT&T  and  Its  op- 
erating company  and  subsidiaries.  A  single 
management  produced  fantastic  niachlnes 
and  fabulous  success.  Now  that  very  success 
threatens  to  pull  Its  creators  under.  At  least 
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part  of  the  trouble  is  that  the  telephone  it- 
self changed  from  a  luxury  convenience  to 
a  necessity  of  mid-century  society. 

With  Its  size,  the  Bell  System  (made  up  of 
AT&T,  a  holding  company  tiiat  also  oper- 
ates the  Long  Lines  Dlv.,  BeU  Telephone 
Laboratories.  Inc.,  Western  Electric  Co.,  Inc. 
which  manufactures  equipment,  and  24  re- 
gional operating  companies)  now  seems 
likely  to  find  it  progressively  more  dlfiBcult 
to  respond  to  change,  stay  loose,  and  be 
alert  to  the  early  warnings  that  slgnti'. 
trouble, 

AT&T  executive.^,  from  Chairman  H,  1 
Romnes  down,  scoff  at  suggestions  that  the 
giant  corporation  is  suffering  either  dino- 
s.aurian  decline  or  hardening  of  the  arterie;: 
Yet  the  critical  case  of  New  York  telephone 
service  Is  certainly  a  disturbing  symptom, 
even  though  the  management  of  New  York 
Telephone  Co  Is  nu'onamous  and  runs  Its 
own  show, 

THF.    NFW    YOhK    f  EISIS 

The  surprising  thing  is  that  management 
didn't  see  the  New  York  crisis  coming  vmlil 
it  blew  up  In  their  faces. 

That  happened  when  the  Plaza-8  exchange 
in  mldtown  New  York  simply  choked  on  its 
overload  last  June.  It  was  particularly  dis- 
maying to  New  York  Telephone  and  AT&T, 
since  Plaza-8  has  a  spanking  new  electronic 
switching  system,  of  a  type  the  whole  Bell 
System  is  counting  on  to  perform  a  number 
of  new.  revenue-producing  services.  But  it 
was  too  much  regular  traffic  that  virtually 
shut  down  Plaza-8.  Enraged  at  the  lack  of 
.service,  one  large  Plaza-8  customer,  Benton 
&  Bowles.  Inc..  advertising  agency,  ran  a  full 
page  advertisement  in  The  New  York  Times 
containing  the  names  of  all  its  800-odd  em- 
ployees, explaining  that  they  were  still  there, 
even  If  unreachable  by  telephone. 

Since  then,  a  niunber  of  others  have 
copied  Benton  and  Bowles'  idea. 

In  July,  New  York  Telephone  brought  In 
1,500  reinforcements  from  other  telephone 
companies  to  help  Its  New  York  metropolitan 
maintenance  crew.  It  also  put  an  emergenc\ 
infusion  of  money  in  the  construction  budget 
and  promised  that  things  would  get  better 
next  year.  But  New  Yorkers  find  service  Is  still 
getting  worse.  After  working  a  13-hour  day 
last  week,  one  tired  telephone  Installer 
sighed:  "We're  never  going  to  catch  up." 

New  York  Telephone  is  under  heavy  pres- 
sure, and  undoubtedly  will  restore  good  serv- 
ice, given  time.  Company  spokesmen  hope 
things  win  return  to  normal  by  the  end  of 
1970. 

Spreading  blight?  In  other  cities.  AT&T 
service  Is  almost  universally  better  than  m 
New  York,  at  least  according  to  most  busi- 
nesses and  state  regulatory  commissions 
queried  recently.  There  have  been,  and  still 
are,  some  problems  in  the  Boston  area,  most 
of  which  can  be  attributed  to  the  aftermath 
of  a  lengthy  installers'  strike  and  to  a  sud- 
den concentration  of  computer-communica- 
tions systems  In  the  Cambridge-Route  128 
area.  Portions  of  Florida,  where  residential 
housing  has  been  booming,  have  suffered 
Installation  delays,  and  Bell  called  for  emer- 
gency troops.  Otherwise,  most  complaints 
seem  about  Isolated  Incidents. 

New  York's  problem  has  Increased  nation- 
wide sensitivity  to  telephone  performance, 
however.  The  California  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, for  example,  reports  a  moderate  rise 
in  service  complaints,  and  some  businessmen 
in  Philadelphia  say  their  system  Is  beginning 
to  show  signs  of  mimicking  New  York's 
crankiness. 

It  Is  almost  impossible  for  an  individual 
or  even  a  company  to  get  much  of  a  handle 
ou  how  the  telephone  system  is  actually 
performing.  It  Is  hard  enough  for  the  Bell 
System's  own  management  to  plow  through 
the  blizzard  of  performance  figures  that  the 
system  generates  day  by  day.  One  critical 
document,  a  monthly  report  on  performance 
and  status  of  all  24  operating  companies  in 
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the  B«U  Sjrstein  runi  :o  nure  ihiii  50  pH«rs 
of  deuUled  charts  md  gr»phs  »1  inf  AUtiouijh 
1-  U  coafldentlal  »nd  corit»ln»  la«tructloa« 
that  It  should  (>•  deatroved  a/t«r  use  soino 
7  000   copl««  are   reportedly   dLstrlbvred 

WSSTCSN    UNION 

Ou«  cuitc>m«r  with  •  uatloniil  .-.j^t^ni  bi({ 
euough  to  yield  «l({ai;icttn;  data  uu  lae  BeU 
System'*  aerr\o»  level  U  Western  Uuiun, 
whlcU  leases  about  80  V  of  iw  communica- 
nous  Uoea  from  AT&T  and  hat  faclluies  lu 
virtually  all  telephone  teriltorics  Accord- 
ing to  Ru3t>«U  MoFall.  president  of  WL', 
New  York  U  tiie  oul-staiiditw  iii'-:^  We 
might  have  a  couple  of  leitsed  Unea  iu<>per*- 
tive  for  34  hours  or  more  lu  Chlcasju  on  a 
typical  day,"  he  «ays  but  la  New  York  last 
week  It  waa  over  400  And  some  of  ih»se  Hues 
hava  b««n  Inoperative  fur  a  long  time  ' 

Hubert  L.  Kert*.  vice-president  of  the  Op- 
eration* Dept  of  AT\T.  insists  that  the  New 
York  altuaUoa  U  unique,  correctible.  and 
baa  b«en  eHectlvely  qua.rantin-'cl  so  that 
other  operating  companies  won't  ca-ch  the 
bun  "I  simply  cannot  emphasize  enoush 
that  fears  of  the  New  Yorl:  situation  spread- 
ing are  gToundJess,"  he  says  Neverthelest.. 
New  York  Clt>-'s  rep'.itatlon  us  a  leading  In- 
dicator of  the  problems  aiisoclated  with  large 
concentrations  of  petiple  makes  New  York 
Telephone's  problems  a  Justifiable  concern 
of  thoee  In  other  cities  'I  won't  be  satisfied 
that  it  won't  spread.'  says  Western  Union's 
McPall.  "until  I  hear  a  rational  explanation 
of  what  happened  in  New  York  City  So  far. 
I  haven't  heard  one  " 

Such  a  "rational  explanation "  does  not 
exist  yet  but  AT&T  executives  are  hunting 
for  It.  and  hunting  hard  'We  aren't  pre- 
senting excuses  "  says  John  D  deButts.  vice- 
chairman  of  ATiT.  "we  are  exposing  the 
reasons  "  So  far  there  seem  to  be  almost 
too  many  for  tight  analysis 

In  1967.  for  Instance.  New  York  Tele- 
phone, expecting  a  flat  spot  in  the  grcisa  na- 
tional product  growth  curve  for  1968.  and 
at  moet  a  continuation  of  a  4"  growth  trend 
in  Itj  own  services,  cut  its  construction  bud- 
get The  company  admits  to  Its  forecasting 
error 

The  trading  boom  on  the  st»xk  market 
also  contributed.  It  boosted  telephone  traf- 
fic unexpectedly  In  New  York's  financial 
district.  "The  Wall  Street  central  ofBce  Is 
almost  totally  different  from  any  other." 
s.iy8  ATiT  ChcOrmiUi  Romnes  'Demand 
changes  very  quickly,  and  in  the  Wall  Street 
area  we  may  hn-.e  to  develop  more  flexible 
systems. ■■ 

Owing  to  r-s  melange  of  prl'. ate  wires  and 
data  lines  and  Its  wild  swings  of  telephone 
usage.  New  York's  flnauclal  district  may  t»ot 
have  totally  aatufactory  service  untU  1971. 
The  problem  U  aggravated  because  lower 
Manhattan  U  one  of  the  toughest  places  in 
the  world  to  lay  cable  or  Install  new  switch- 
ing faculties,  there  i.s  simply  no  room  left 
under  the  streets 

Unexpected  changes  In  calling  patterns  ap- 
parently caused  as  much  trouble  a->  the  sur- 
prise increase  in  the  volume  of  ciills  Nor- 
mally, telephone  cables  are  installed  to  meet 
slowly  growing  demand  Much  of  that  de- 
mand U  predictable  Business  centers  tend 
to  talk  to  business  centers,  for  example,  and 
high-tncocne  suburbs  tend  U)  call  other 
high-income  auburbe 

But  New  York's  residential  and  business 
area  have  been  changing  more  quickly  late- 
ly and  on  top  of  that  welfare  clients  In 
New  York  were  recently  allowed  to  have 
telephones  paid  for  by  the  city  Tvplcal  of 
the  changes  was  the  huge  Increase  '  f  calling 
between  Brooklyn's  Bedford-Sluyvesant  dis- 
trict and  Manhattan's  Ea^t  Harlem  The 
change  affected  the  whole  system  because 
ealla  that  could  not  go  directly  because  of 
blocked  lines  were  automatically  switched 
through  other  ofllces  and  circuitous  routes 
Urban  blight    "Changes  in  the  Infrasrruc- 
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ture  of  the  city  undoubtedly  contributed  to 
the  over-all  Increase  In  telephone  tralBc.'* 
aaya  Henry  Boettlnger.  director  of  AT&Ts 
new  management -science  department.  Boet- 
tlnger the()r!.res  that  as  New  York's  tmtTic 
snarls  mten-sitled  as  Us  subways  grew  uglier, 
and  as  Its  streets  grew  more  dangerous,  peo- 
ple stayed  home  and  telephoned  more  His 
manrtgement-scleiK-e  group  Is  working  on 
ways  to  Include  such  etTei.ls  In  simulations 

■ilie  change  In  city  eiulronment  leads  to 
oilier  new  problem.s  as  well  For  example. 
Boettlnger  says,  as  rt'bl>erlcs  of  homes  and 
apartments  Incren^e.  more  people  tend  to 
lea-,  e  their  telephones  oil  the  hook  when 
tl.cv  go  out  That  s  to  fiK)l  thieves  who  may 
call  U)  check  U  anyone  is  at  home  In  older 
exchanges  wuh  stepping  switches,  such  off- 
book  conditions  can  seriously  tie  up  cer.truJ 
olHce  equipment. 

WHY    DID    tr    IIAFPIN  • 

With  the  benefit  of  hindsight,  many  out- 
side  critics  claim  New  York  Telephone  was 
rnught  because  It  depended  too  heavily  on 
historical  trend-line  planning  "Otir  com- 
panies do  use  trend  lines,"  says  deButts. 
•  bMl  we  also  try  to  talk  to  everyone  we  can 
to  improve  our  forecast  We're  well  aware 
that  It  la  possible  to  drown  In  a  stream 
that  Is  an  average  of  six  inches  deep  " 

Boettlnger  claims  that  the  spurt  in  New 
York  s  telephone  usage  was  completely 
atypical  of  the  behavior  of  "large  staUstlcal 
popiUatlons  ••  He  says.  "The  curve  took  a  sud- 
den J'.imp  that  looked  like  a  temporary  aber- 
ration, but  It  never  came  dovrn  as  expected. 
It  went  up  and  stayed  up  "  As  an  extra  pre- 
ventive measure  against  more  forecasting 
bloopers.  ATfliT's  Operations  Vice-Presi- 
dent Kertz  Is  making  sure  that  operating 
company  managers  are  trained  In  "four  dif- 
ferent  planning  techniques  " 

The  New  York  embarrassment  has  con- 
stimed  an  Inordinate  amount  of  executive 
time  at  AT«:T  headquarters,  but  by  bringing 
tnp  manaeement  face-to-face  with  an  opera- 
tions crisis.  It  could  expose  some  open  circuits 
In  the  conununlcatlons  system  of  the  giant 
organization  Though  management's  pep 
talks  constantly  repeat  the  theme  of  Bell 
System's  grave  responsibility  to  the  Individ- 
tial  subscriber,  top  management  has  been 
Isolated  from  all  but  the  gravest  crises 

Some  remoteness  at  the  executive  level  Is 
necessary,  of  course,  but  AT&T  is  so  big,  so 
specialized  and  so  set  In  Its  traditions  that 
the  managerial  hierarchy  tends  to  treat  Its 
customers  as  If  they  were  merely  parts  of 
the  smooth  contour  of  a  distribution  curve. 
Corridors  of  power  The  2«th  floor  of  195 
Broadway  la  where  the  long  climb  through 
the  hierarchies  of  BeU  System  management 
bureaucracy  ends  There,  bare  corridors 
wind  paat  dark  metal  door  frames  Inset  with 
frosted  glass  lettered  In  the  old  style  Mr. 
H  I  I  for  Haakon  Ingolf]  Romnes.  chair- 
man; Mr  de  Butts,  vice-chairman;  Mr  OlI- 
mer  president:  Mr  Moulton.  vice-president 
and  kteneriil  counsel:   and   a  dozen  more 

Beyond  the  doors  He  spacious  suites  of 
offices  which  though  tastefully  carpeted 
and  pineled  for  ther  tenants,  have  a  per- 
vasive institutional  flavor  Indeed,  the  ulti- 
mate prerequisites  of  top  AT&T  executives  — 
the  largest  ofBces.  roomy  secretarial  areas 
with  widely  separated  heavy  wooden  desks, 
private  baths  and  sitting  rooms,  fine  china 
and  sH\er  luncheon  services — have  scarcely 
changed  since  1916  when  builders  completed 
the  first  half  of  W  Welles  Boeworth's  design 
for  a  pillared  palace  of  Industry  In  downtown 
New  York 

Like  Its  unch.inglng  executive  suites,  much 
of  AT&T  is  cast  In  a  rigid  mold  of  Its  own 
traditions  that  outsiders  find  unfamiliar  and 
stultifying  A  key  element  of  that  mold  Is  a 
strict  policy  of  promoting  from  within  mid- 
dle and  top  managerial  ranks  Those  Jobs  are 
occupied  by  career  men.  almost  none  of 
whom   h.ave  ever  worked  for  anv  slgnlflcanl 
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time  for  any  other  company.  In  1970.  there 
will  be  some  changes  at  the  top.  when  Ben 
8  Gilmer,  president,  reaches  mandatory  re- 
tirement age  But  at  AT&T  such  shifts  are 
smooth. 

Chairman  Romnes,  who  rose  to  his  $295.- 
800  Job  from  Bell  Laboratories  through  the 
presidency  of  Western  Electric,  is  aware  that 
the  personnel  policy  has  faults  "But  In  the 
b.ilance."  he  says.  I  believe  its  advantages 
outweigh  lu  deflclencles.  Above  all.  we  need 
the  kind  of  people  who  can  honestly  devote 
themselves  to  providing  a  service  to  the 
public  If  ft  man  want*  to  buy  companies 
and  is  primarily  Interested  In  speculative 
gain  he  should  be  In  the  conglomerate 
buslne-is  " 

Conservatism  Unquestionably.  ATAT  has 
attracted  a  remarkably  loyal  and  capable 
staff  that  believes  It  Is  serving  the  country 
and  lis  customers  In  the  best  way  over  the 
loni;  haul  But  It  has  also  created  a  closed  so- 
ciety that  sometimes  shows  symptoms  of 
parochialism 

Understandably,  perhaps  In  view  of  Us 
responsibility  for  providing  service  that  can 
be  critical  to  national  and  Individual  secu- 
rity, the  emphasU  at  AT&T  Is  on  operaUng. 
protecting,  and  Improving  the  basic  tele- 
phone service  As  a  result,  the  company  has 
little  resemblance  to  giants  such  as  IBM  and 
General  Motors,  where  management  ranks 
are  loaded  with  marketing  men.  "Telephone 
service  representatives  dont  always  know 
what  Is  available,"  says  a  telephone  consult- 
ant. "If  you  want  something  special,  you 
have  to  pry  It  out.' 

Gauntlet.  New  products  and  services  must 
travel  a  long,  rough  road  before  they  get 
Bell  System's  grudging  nod  of  approval.  For 
example,  although  Bell  Laboratories  Invented 
the  transistor  In  1946.  It  took  10  years  for 
the  device  to  win  general  approval  for  use  In 
equipment  And  only  In  the  last  few  years 
hfti.  solld-otate  circuitry  begun  to  replace  the 
systems  electromechanical  equipment.  Bell 
expects  It  will  take  40  year*  to  complete  the 
changeover  to  electronic  exchangee. 

New  products  or  serrloea  for  customers 
are  viewed  with  the  same  caution.  Where 
most  companies  would  be  overjoyed  at  finding 
a  winner.  AT&T  managers  speak  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  satisfying  the  "avalanche  effect": 
If  an  Innovation  Is  made  anywhere  In  the 
syi^tem.  It  mvist  be  made  everywhere. 

Red  tape.  Marketing  at  AT&T  la  undeni- 
ably hobbled  by  the  regulatory  environment. 
In  charge  la  William  M.  Elllnghaus.  whose 
title,  vice-president  of  marketing  and  rate 
plans  department,  is  a  firm  reminder  that 
whatever  AT&T  sells  must  be  priced  out  and 
meticulously  described  In  the  small  print  of 
tariffs  filed  with  federal  and  state  regula- 
tory agencies  "Pricing  was  simpler  where  we 
had  only  two  or  three  service  offerings."  says 
Elllnghaus.  "Now  we  are  offering  a  much 
wider  variety  of  rate  structures  and  services 
so  the  ctistomer  can  tailor-make  the  services 
he  ne*«d8  That  complicates  planning  enor- 
mously." 

Because  It  Is  a  regulated  utility  and  Its 
profits  are  limited  to  a  percentage  of  Invest- 
ment on  plant  and  equipment.  AT&Ts  mar- 
keting motivations  have  more  of  an  internal 
focus  than  those  In  a  company  whose  profits 
are  limited   only   by  Us   performance 

Legally.  AT&T's  monopoly  and  utility 
status  Is  based  on  the  changing  Interpreta- 
tions of  the  loose  definition  of  "commvinl- 
cations  "  for  "convenience  and  necessity"  of 
the  public  It  Is  not  easy  for  the  company  to 
Judge  which  of  many  clamoring  voices  it 
should  serve  Critics  suggest  that  too  many 
reRulatory  decisions  have  been  made  for  the 
cjn\enlence  of  Bell  and  the  necessity  of 
profits  "  At  the  same  time,  most  admit  that 
the  company  does  have  a  deep  sense  of 
service  and  that  only  becavise  It  has  domi- 
nated regulatory  policy  has  It  been  able  to 
produce  the  finest  telecommunications  sys- 
tem In  the  world. 
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Bullying.  But  Bell  System  acquired  a  fear- 
some reputaUon  for  using  lU  power  during 
Its  great  acquisition  and  consolidation  pe- 
riods from  the  18806  to  the  1830s.  Then,  It 
gave  no  quarter,  and  to  gain  leverage  against 
potential  competition  expanded  into  such 
areas  as  electric  appliances  and  motion  pic- 
ture sound  services.  Now,  under  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  and  an  antitrust 
consent  decree  signed  In  1956.  it  is  limited  to 
providing  communications  services,  manu- 
facturing products  used  in  those  services, 
and  performing  government  work. 

The  limitations  have  hardly  hurt  cor- 
porate growth,  and  the  outlook  for  more  use 
of  more  kinds  of  communications  services 
has  never  been  more  bullish.  If  anything,  the 
huge  corporation  will  be  pressed  to  meet 
demand. 

Bell  executives  become  defensive  and  re- 
sen' ful  when  critics  suggest  that  their  com- 
pany may  not  be  able  to  meet  that  demand. 
But  they  do  not  look  kindly  on  competitors 
operating  In  their  regulated  domain. 

Unintentionally,  perhaps.  Bell's  self-pro- 
tective reflexes  have  created  an  atmosphere 
of  fear  that  may  well  muzzle  deserved  criti- 
cism. Few  companies  dare  take  on  the  behe- 
moth In  direct  litigation. 

THE   GROWING    COLOSSUS 

The  cost  of  building  and  rebuilding  AT&T's 
interstate  and  local  networks  during  the  next 
decade  produces  figures  that  compare  to 
other  nation's  gross  national  products. 
AT&T's  deButU  estimates  the  tab  at  $70- 
bllllon.  but  admits  upward  revisions  are 
likely. 

The  Interstate  network  must  provide  much 
more  capacity,  and  according  to  deButts, 
"75';  of  the  total  Interstate  facilities  re- 
quired in  1980  have  yet  to  be  built."  The 
company  expects  voice  traffic  alone  to  double 
in  the  next  decade,  and  Romnes  believes  bus- 
iness data  communications  traffic  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  at  26'';  per  year  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  At  that  rate,  by  1980  7% 
to  10';  of  the  company's  enlarged  network 
capacity  will  be  occupied  shuttling  data. 

Nice  to  see  you.  In  the  wings,  of  course, 
is  Plcturephone.  which  will  begin  commer- 
cial service  In  1970  In  New  York  and  Pitts- 
burgh. Romnes  calls  It  development  a  "spec- 
rJatlve  investment";  most  businessmen 
would  consider  it  a  sure  bet. 

"It  will  be  expensive. "  warns  Romnes.  It 
could  add  billions  of  dollars  to  the  company's 
financial  burden  DeButts  hopes  a  large  part 
of  the  money  will  come  from  bond  issues, 
providing  the  company  Is  permitted  to  earn 
a  "reasonable"  rate  of  return  that  is  high 
enough  to  attract  investors. 

The  "reasonable  rate"  AT&T  would  like  Is 
between  8*^  and  9':'c  on  its  Invested  capital. 
But  the  PCC  and  state  regulatory  agencies 
believe  rates  between  BVi^  and  8%  will  suf- 
fice. In  the  communications  utility  field,  rate 
of  return  is  a  never-ending  argtiment. 

One  extra  sotirce  of  money  that  AT&T 
hopes  to  draw  on  for  rewiring  the  country  In 
the  1970e  is  accelerated  depreciation.  The 
company  has  never  used  it  in  the  past  since, 
from  a  utlUty  standpoint,  it  simply  reduces 
the  rate  base  more  quickly,  and  the  regula- 
tors usually  Insist  that  the  savings  it  yields 
flow  back  to  the  telephone  customer. 

What  telephone  utilities  prefer,  and  we 
generally  willing  to  use,  is  "accelerated  de- 
preciation with  normalization."  This  permits 
companies  to  reinvest  savings  In  new  plant 
so  that  the  money  goes  back  into  the  rate 
base.  PCC  approves  cf  this  concept,  but  most 
state  regulators,  faced  with  the  largest  rate 
increases  in  a  decade  (chart),  are  adamant 
that  accelerated  depreciation  savings  should 
go  to  customsrs. 

Rate  rows.  This  is  not  the  only  battle  be- 
tween states  and  the  FCC  in  which  AT&T 
finds  Itself  in  the  middle.  State  agencies  are 
opposing  the  recent  9180  million  rate  reduc- 
tion on  interstate  toll  calls  worked  out  by 
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AT&T  and  PCC  and  effective  from  Jan.  1. 
Instead  of  reducing  tolls,  the  states  say, 
AT&T's  Long  Lines  Dept.  should  pay  local 
telephone  companies  more  for  the  use  of  fa- 
cilities involved  in  Interstate  traffic. 

They  have  taken  their  case  directly  to 
Congress,  where  they  are  likely  to  get  a  favor- 
able hearing,  particularly  In  an  election  year. 

This  battle  over  the  disposition  of  long- 
distance revenues  Is  another  conflict  that 
AT&T  win  have  to  wrestle  with  indefinitely. 

Technology.  "Technology  has  smiled  on 
transmission,"  says  Richard  Hough,  vice- 
president  of  AT&T's  Long  Lines  Dept.  "The 
trend  Is  toward  more  circuits  and  less  switch- 
ing." On  high-density  routes  high-capacity 
microwave  and  coaxial  cables  have  dropped 
circuit  costs  by  as  much  as  80'-  .  With  even 
more  capacious  waveguides  undergoing  in- 
stallation tests — each  pipelike  guide  will 
carry  250,000  voice  circuits  or  hundreds  of 
Plcturephone  signals — there  is  no  doubt  that 
Long  Lines  will  be  able  to  meet  capacity  re- 
quirements. 

The  Interstate  network  has  always  been 
the  backbone  and  mainstay  of  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem. It  Is  the  least  likely  to  be  disturbed  in 
the  turbulent  times  AT&T  will  face  In  the 
next  few  years.  They  will  be  years.  Chairman 
Romnes  admits,  in  which  the  Bell  System 
will  change.  It  will  carry  the  signals  from 
other  companies'  devices  on  the  ends  of  Its 
lines;  It  will  compete.  If  necessary,  for  pri- 
vate line  business;  it  may  have  to  endiure 
another  reexamination  of  Its  right  to  control 
the  manufacture  of  Its  equipment;  and  It 
will  struggle  to  clear  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion in  its  own  management  hierarchies, 
whether  it  takes  computers  or  educational 
facilities  of  unprecedented  scope. 

The  question  only  the  1970s  will  answer  Is 
whether,  in  the  midst  of  conflicts  and  turbu- 
lence, this  conservative  leviathan  of  a  com- 
pany can  react  fast  enough  and  be  sensitive 
enough  to  change  to  prove  that  New  York's 
troubles  are  truly  an  isolated  circumstance. 
"We  can't  Invent  everything."  says  Romnes. 
"but  I  think  we  will  be  able  to  continue  to 
move  toward  our  main  business  purpose: 
providing  a  channel  that  will  carry  any  kind 
of  Information  from  any  place  to  anywhere." 

THE  EMPIRE  RtTLED  FROM   "195" 

•What's  the  word  from  196?"  is  what  most 
oommunicatlons  and  financial  men  ask  when 
they're  looking  for  news  about  AT&T.  What- 
ever they  bear,  it  most  probably  emanated 
from  the  landmark  Broadway  skyscraper 
from  which  AT&T  controls  its  vast  empire. 

Behind  that  numeral  lies  the  bellwether  of 
the  securities  business,  the  largest  co»pora- 
tion  in  the  wofld,  a  monolith  whose  900,000 
employees  make  up  more  than  1  %  of  the  en- 
tire U.S.  labor  force. 

The  company  of  more  than  3 -mil lion 
stockholders  has  Issued  •14-bmion  worth  of 
trtple-A  bonds,  raatt  than  any  other  corpora- 
tion. The  book  value  of  its  nationwide  plant, 
soon  to  Include  Its  100-mlllionth  tel^ihone. 
Is  •45-bllllon.  It  transmits  about  350-mllllon 
telephone  calls  a  day,  with  New  York  gen- 
erating more  than  one  call  in  ten.  In  1970 
It  will  ^>end  •fi.S-bllUon  Just  to  expand  its 
physical  facilities. 

And  AT&T  Is  still  growing  vigorously:  In 
10  years.  Its  (^nmiRi  operating  revenues  have 
nearly  doubled,  from  $7.9-blllion  to  »I5.6- 
bllllon.  Indeed,  Its  pa>wer  and  wealth  make 
It  one  of  the  strongest  poUtioal  forces  in  state 
and  federal  government. 

Even  apart  from  size,  AT&T  is  unique.  It 
'1  a  double  monop<dy. 

It  has  exclusive  rights  to  serve  customers 
ji  its  operating  areas. 

Its  subsidiaries  make  moet  of  the  equip- 
ment it  buys;  its  Bell  System  consumes 
about  90%  of  the  telephone  equipment  sold 
In  the  United  States. 

The  system  has  firm  control  over  its  mar- 
ketplace. It  can  determine  the  rate  of  In- 
troduction and  obsolescence  of  i-ts  products 
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and  services.  It  also  has  direct  control  over 
the  definition  and  pricing  of  its  product 
offerings.  (It  carefully  calls  them  services 
and  meticulously  describes  them  in  reams 
of  highly  technical,  small-print  documents 
known  as  tariffs,  which  It  must  file  with 
more  than  half  a  hundred  federal  and  sti.te 
regulatory  agencies.) 

So  big.  Entrusted  with  a  TJE.  vital  nece.-,- 
sity.  the  national  communications  system. 
AT&T  maintains  extraordinary  corporate 
Ktabillty.  Its  creators — pioneering  executives, 
such  as  its  early  President  Theodore  N  Vail 
ns  well  as  the  powerful  New  York  bankers 
who  backed  the  Bell  interests  before  and 
after  the  turn  of  the  century — purpobclv 
designed  the  corporation  to  be  almost  im- 
pregnable to  the  thrusts  of  competition  or 
the  hazards  of  financial  raids. 

AT&T's  stock  Is  now  too  widely  held  for 
any  group  of  individuals  or  Institutions  to 
attain  control.  Its  debt  ratio,  though  con- 
troversially low  for  a  utility  (less  than  40', 
bonded  Indebtedness),  keeps  Its  bonds  top- 
rated  In  the  securities  markets.  And  direct 
competition  is  discouraged  or  prohibited  by 
the  government's  regulatory  policy  and  by 
AT&T's  dominance  of  its  Industry. 

Giant  brain.  Of  all  companies  in  the  world. 
AT&T  has  perhaps  the  best  access  to  the 
basic  technologies  it  needs — and  the  great- 
est mastery  of  them.  No  other  organization 
hivs  even  come  close  to  making  as  many  and 
varied  contributions  t»  technology  as  have 
been  produced  by  its  Bell  Telephone  Lab- 
oratories. 

Achievements  range  from  the  Invention  of 
sound  movies,  to  the  transistor  and  laser, 
and  onward  Into  vital  abstractions  of  In- 
formation theory  and  network  analysis. 

Outspoken  critics,  such  as  PCC  Commis- 
sioner Nicholas  Johnson,  claim  that  AT&T 
has  grown  so  large  and  so  complex  thai  Its 
activities  simply  cannot  be  regulated  in  de- 
tail— at  any  rate,  not  by  under-staffed,  low- 
budget  agencies.  Now.  an  even  more  dis- 
quieting fear  is  rising  among  some  of  Bell's 
blg-clty  customers.  As  AT&T  grows  ever 
larger,  they  spot  symptoms  that  the  system 
is  getting  too  unwieldy  and  unmanageable- 
even  for  AT&T. 

State  phone  rates  go  vp  and  up — Iricreasi'f 
granted  (date,  State  commission,  and  cvin- 
panyi 

I  In  milUonsI 

Rate 
increase 

1  68.  California,  Pacific  Tel *50.  2 

2  68,  Florida,  Southern  Bell 5  8 

2  68,     North     Dakota,     Northwestern 

Bell    12 

3  68.  Montana,  Mountain  States  Tel-.       2.9 

3  68.    New    Mexico,    Mountain    States 

Tel    2  9 

9  68,  Nevada,  Bell  of  Nevada 1.9 

2  69,  Colorado.  Mountain  States  Tel--  6.8 

5  69,  Utah,  Mountain  States  Tel 2  1 

9/69,     North     Dakota,     Northwestern 

Bell  - .5 

10/69,  Missouri,  Southwestern  Bell.--  30  6 
11/69,  Washington,  Pacific  Northwest 

Bell ---  14  0 

11/69,  Maryland,  Chesapeake  &  Poto- 
mac  Tel 22.7 

4  69,  Rhode  Island,  New  England 9.2 

Total  rate  increases  on  file 6S3.0 

1968-69  total  rate  Increases 137.7 

INCREASES    PENDING 

8  68,  Michigan,  Michigan  Bell $59.0 

11/68,  Louisiana,  South  Central 17.0 

12/68,  Washington,  Pacific  Northwest.  26.  7 

12/68,  Wisconsin,  Wisconsin  Tel 21.  6 

2/69,  Oregon,  Pacific  Northwest  BeU..  11.8 

3/69.  New  York,  New  York  Tel 176.  0 

4/69,  Connecticut,  Southern  New  Eng- 
land Tel - 23.9 

7/69,  Massachusetts,  New  England  Tel.  62.  2 

8/69,  Ohio,  Ohio  BeU -  80.0 

8/69,  Georgia.   Southern  Bell 29.6 
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8  69   Florid*.  Southera  B«U WX 

11  69.  DC,  Ch«»»p©«Ut«  M  Potomac..     13. 
13  68    lUlnoU.  UUnols  Bell ** 

12  68.      Omo/ Kentucky,       Clnclnn*a 

B«ii ^^ 

Tutal  r»ie  lncre»fies  on  file     —  653 


A  LESSON  OF  THE  PAST— RACE  \nX- 
ING  GUARANTEES  VIOLENCE 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LorXSXA.NA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPREaENTATIVKS 
Wednesdav.  January  21.  1970 


Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  Amer- 
icans take  time  to  study  the  lessons 
Uught  by  history  which  produced  our 
laws  and  the  unwritten  customs  of  so- 

Barely  100  years  ago  the  Southland  lay 
in  stark  devastation,  her  leaders  and  pa- 
trons were  either  dead  or  poll ucal  pris- 
oners of  the  Union  Army.  Confederate 
servicemen  and  participants  in  the 
•cause"  were  denied  voting  rights  by 
Federal  occupational  decree. 

Loiiisimilans.  like  citizens  of  other 
Southern  SUtes,  found  themselves  at  the 
guided  mercy  of  a  new  society  com- 
posed of  coUaborators.  moderators,  and 
the  newly  freed  black  vengeance.  Such 
a  coallUon  of  forces  sat  down  to  organise 
a  blraclal  State  government,  with  the 
express  Intent  of  creating  a  "State  or- 
dered under  the  law"  to  remove  forever 
the  racial  barriers  between  white  and 

black 

The  efforts  of  the  new  biracial  experi- 
ment of  government  In  Louisiana  is  to  be 
found  In  the  Louisiana  Constitution  of 
1868  Its  forceful  laws  and  regulations 
far  exceeded  the  race-mixing  Provisions 
of  the  Federal  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
Yet  there— Just  over  one  lifetune  ago — 
native  southerners  were  by  their  own  act 
establishing!  laws  for  permanent  extinc- 
tion of  racial  distinction  And  for  11 
years  Louisianians.  under  their  constitu- 
tion calling  for  forced  equality,  tried 
to  solve  the  color  problem 

Consider  that  the  Louisiana  Constitu- 
tion of  1868  provided,  article  I: 

All  m«i  •m  en>*t«l  equ*!.  and  have  cer- 
tain InallenAble  rtghU;  amon«  these  are  Ule. 
liberty,  and  the  pumilt  of  happlneM.  .  .  . 
Article  13.  public  accommodation: 
All  perwna  ahall  enjoy  equal  nghta  and 
Drtvllegea  upon  any  conveyance  of  a  pubUC 
character;  and  ail  pUoe«  oX  bualneM  or  ot 
public  Peaort  or  for  which  a  Ucenae  U  re- 
quired .  and  shall  be  open  to  the  ac- 
commodation and  patronage  of  all  persona, 
without  dUtmction  or  discrimination  on  ac- 
coiint  of  race  or  odor 

Article  98.  voting  rl,?hU. 
Every   mile  per»on  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  vears  resident  of  lhl«  stale  one  year 
ten    days    In    the    parish      .  .  shall    be 
deemed  an  elector      .      except  thoee  disfran- 
chised           (Constitution       prorlded       that 
ihoae  dlsfranchlaed  were  all  who  held  office. 
ciTil   or  military  for  one  year  or  more  in  tbe 
Confederacy,    tho«    who    T^tlBUsnd    them- 
selvea  a»  enemlea  of  the  O  3  .  thoM  who  were 
leaders  of  gnetrlUa  bands,  and  thoe«  who  In 
the  advocacy  of  treaaon.  wTX>te  or  pubUahed 
newspaper  article*  or  preached  sermons,  etc  ) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Article  100.  oath  of  equality: 
Members  of  the  General  Assembly  and  all 
other  officers  .  .  .  shall  take  the  following 
oath  -I  (Jabn  Doe)  do  solemnly  swear  that 
I  accept  the  clvli  and  pol'.ticil  equality  of  all 
men  and  .igree  not  to  deprive  any  person  or 
person.1  on  sccount  of  race,  color  or  previous 
condition,  or  any  political  or  civil  right,  or 
immunity  enJo>ed  by  any  other  cla-ss  ol 
men.  .  .  ." 

Article  113,  biracial  adoption: 
The  General  Assembly  may  enact  general 
laws  regulating  the  adoption  of  children,  and 
emancipation  of  minors  .  .  but  no  special 
law  shall  be  pa.-w-ed  relating  to  p.irucul.ir  or 
individual  caaes. 

Article  135.  Integrated  schools: 
The  General  Assembly  shaU  ealabllsh  at 
lea^l  one  Iree  pubUc  school  m  every  parish 
throu^shout  the  state  .  .  .  AU  children  of 
this  state  between  the  ages  of  6  and  31  to 
the  pubUc  schools,  or  other  insUtutlons  of 
learning  .  .  without  dLstlnctlon  of  race, 
color  or  previous  condition.  There  shall  be 
no  separate  schooU  or  InstltuUona  of  learn- 
ing eswblished  exclusively  for  any  race  by 
the  Sute  of  Louisiana. 
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Louisiana  Statutes  of  the  1868.  section 
2177.  biracial  marriage: 

The  said  right  of  making  prlvat*  or  re- 
llgloua  marriages  legal,  valid  and  binding 
shall  apply  to  all  marriage*  of  all  per- 
sona of  whatever  race  or  color,  as  well  aa  to 
mamagea  formerly  prohibited  by  Article  99 
of  the  Civil  Code  .  .  . 

Tliink— a  mere  100  years  ago  by  Lou- 
isiana law.  our  ancestors  were  subjected 
to  a  public  accommodation  law.  univer- 
sal voting  rights  for  all  without  educa- 
tional qualifications,  all  elecKd  State  of- 
ficials were  forced  to  take  an  oath  of  be- 
lief In  equality,  all  public  schools  were 
mtegrated.  and  racially  mixed  marriages 
were  legalized.  All  In  hope  of  a  lasting 
peace  by  abolition  of  the  colored  prob- 
lem. A  removal  of  discrimination  and 
white  supremacy  forever. 

Was  It  successful?  Read  the  pagea  of 
history,  not  burned,  for  yourself.  Ask 
your  preacher,  your  lawyer,  or  elected 
official  why  such  a  wondrous  goyemment 
of  equality  ordered  by  law  was  not  pre- 
ser\'ed  and  passed  down  to  this  genera- 
tion. 

Why  if  the  racial  problem  had  been 
solved  a  mere  100  years  ago.  are  we  and 
our  institutions  again  under  ctiltural  at- 
tack under  th«  purported  gulae  of  re- 
solving the  racial  problem? 

The  Louisiana  Constitution  of  1868 
suffered  trial  until  1879.  lU  11  years  were 
beset  with  a  record  of  Wood,  violence, 
and  suffering  by  aU  Louisiana  citizens. 
Race  riots,  strife,  and  lawlessness  be- 
came the  rule  of  the  day.  not  the  excep- 
tion. 

The  ordinary  citizen  came  to  realize 
that  social  laws,  when  enforced,  compel 
honest  men  to  rebel  and  become  social 
law  vloiators  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
personal  connction  and  pride.  Oppres- 
sion can  but  breed  contempt  and  dis- 
respect for  law  and  order.  The  racial 
problem  worsened  rather  than  becoming 
solved. 

Eventually,  good  men.  of  all  colors. 
were  by  reason  compelled  to  agree  that 
the  theory  of  an  ordered  equality  ot  men 
was  for  the  classroom  and  theoretician. 


but  that  peace  of  mind,  and  security  of 
person  and  property  was  a  far  more  de- 
sired role  of  government — even  If  it 
called  for  a  society  separated  by  color. 

The  new  constitution  of  1879.  pre- 
pared by  men  who  socially  experimented 
for  1 1  yeais  to  make  biracial  government 
a  reality,  conUlned  at  article  I  a  re- 
statement of  the  role  of  government: 

All  goverrment  of  right  originates  with 
the  people.  Is  founded  on  their  will  alone, 
and  is  instituted  solely  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  deriving  its  Just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent ol  the  governed  Its  only  legitimate  end 
is  to  protect  the  citizen  In  the  enjoyment 
of  life,  liberty,  and  property.  When  It  as- 
sumes other  fimctions  It  is  usurpation  and 
oppression 

What  a  dynamic  lesson  from  history 
by  the  trials  and  errors  of  those  who  pre- 
ceded us.  Yet.  the  intellectual  heretic  and 
the  social  experimenter  refuse  to  profit 
from  history.  In  fact,  they  would  con- 
ceal these  lessons  and  sufferings  from 
our  children. 

Historj-.  when  honestly  studied,  and 
clearly  appreciated,  reveals  for  aU  times 
that  the  race-mixers  but  create  the 
problem  and  offer  no  solution. 

Just  average  people  who  must  live  day 
by  day  and  look  to  peace  of  mind  and  the 
protection  of  their  homes  and  loved  ones 
have  many  times  In  history  solved  the 
racial  problem.  Their  answer  to  us. 
'equal  but  separate  facilities." 


SIONOFP  FOR  "THE  VACHER" 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  aanoNa 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  RKPRBSKNTAllv** 

Wednesday.  January  21.  1970 
Mr    RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  "Sports 
today  with  Bob  Vache."  So  opened  the 
best  of   Arizona  sports  broadcasts  for 
more  than  25  years. 

Before  an  automobile  accident  brought 
his  career  to  a  tragic  end  last  Sunday. 
Bob  Vache  was  sports  director  for  KTAR 
Radio-TV  In  Phoenix  and  was  known 
throughout  the  State  as  the  "voice"  of 
the  Phoenix  Suns  basketball  team  since 
that  club  was  organized,  as  well  as  an 
impartial  broadcaster  of  major  college 
football  and  basketball  games. 

•■The  Vacher,"  as  he  la  known  by  his 
c  (leagues,  was  bom  in  Phoenix  45  years 
ago  and  sUrted  his  broadcasting  career 
there  after  serving  as  a  combat  bomber 
pUot  in  World  War  IL 

Bob  Vache  took  his  work  seriously  and 
was  selected  five  times  as  the  SUte's 
most  outetanding  sports  announcer  by 
the  National  Sportscasters  and  Sports- 
writers  Association.  He  also  served  as 
the  energetic  president  of  the  Phoenix 
Press  Box  Association. 

But  objective  marks  of  achievement 
are  never  the  full  measure  of  a  man.  as 
the  Arizona  sporU  world  knows.  Dave 
Hicks  of  the  Arixona  RepubUc  has  given 
us  an  "insight  into  the  professional  char- 
acter of  this  lixUvidual  and  the  loss 
that  the  people  of  Artaona  feel  in  his 
passing.  Hla  article  follofws: 
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(From  the  Arizona  RepubUc,  Jan.  18,  1970] 

SiGNOfT  roB  "Thk  Vachxr" 

(By  Dave  Hicks i 

•  Sports  today  with  .  .  ." 

My  God — with  who? 

A  telephone  call  at  3  a.m.  Jackhammers  an 
uv    wedge   of    disbelief    Into    the   overnight. 

As  effectively  as  a  45-year-old  Tolleson 
n.iilve  met  a  career  rife  with  radio  and  tele- 
vision deadlines,  unreality  seizes  the  night 
a.s  If  its  absolute  "air  time"  is  3  a.m. 

The  "Vacher"  is  gone. 

No  damnlt.  he's  not.  but  yes.  dammit, 
he  18,  and  the  tragedy  Is  related  until  a  re- 
luctant flnal  accord  with  fact. 

And  m  the  muddled  hours  that  follow,  an 
ethereal  t.^pe  recorder,  always  slightly  out 
of  reach,  unwinds  a  decade  of  sharing  hotel 
rooms,  cab  rides,  sports  tales,  airplane  small- 
talk,  a  deepness  shared  with  few  (If.  Indeed, 
any  others),  a  mutual  professional  admira- 
Uon  a  stronger   personal   esteem. 

Bob  Vache,  of  course,  would  condemn  the 
maudlin.  ^    ,    . 

Knowing  that,  one  would  con^mtulate 
himself,  in  retrospect,  that  during  a  3  a^n. 
telephone    call    he   sounded    merely    aghast. 


Strong,  calm  In  adversity,  collected  In  the 
face  of  shock. 

The  "Vacher"  would  have  appreciated  that, 
so  there  is  little  need  to  add  that  the  strong, 
calm,  collected  came  apart  afterward,  be- 
cause a  man  prefers  to  do  h!a  crying  In 
private. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  Bob  Vache  regarded 
himself  professionally. 

"I'm  not  the  most  knowledgeable."  he 
would  say,  "ao  I  have  to  do  It  with  prepara- 
tion." 

Whatever  his  adopted  attack,  the  "Vacher 
came  to  be.  rightfully  so,  the  acknowledged 
best  sportscaster  in  Arizona. 

This  did  not  materialize  from  his  routine 
dally  broadcasts  via  radio  and  TV.  Because 
Vache  always  was  engaged  In  a  struggle  to  get 
more  air  time,  and  IX  you  knew  him.  this  was 
never  a  selfUh  play  to  get  more  Vache  before 
the  public— Just  more  sports. 

One  timely  and  towering  tribute  to  Vache 
(there  was  forever  the  problem  of  making 
that  come  out.  In  print  and  TV-radio  on 
the  road  as  Vash-a,  rather  than  Vash),  crops 
up.  Ironically,  In  TV  Guide  for  the  week  Jan. 
17-23. 


An  article  points  up  that.  In  today's  sports 
world,  slanted  accounts  of  games  are  not  only 
allowed,  but  encouraged.  This  Is  Irrefutably 
true. 

What  this  Is,  Is  extremely  and  unforglve- 
ably  bush. 

Let  this  be  said:  Vache  did  not  concur  with 
this  Juvenile  approach,  simply  because  he  was 
a  conscientious  newsman  who  told  It  like 
it  was. 

To  him.  or  their,  inescapably  discredit, 
someone  or  some  few  asked  Vache  to  become 
this  sort  of  shlU  during  his  broadcasts  for 
the  Phoenix  Sun. 
Do  you  know  what  he  said:  NO. 
That  simple,  endearing  gesture  cannot  be 
adequately  appreciated  in  this  era  when,  as 
TV  Guide  indicates,  the  club  broadcaster  Is 
a  shin. 

The  "Vacher"  never  would  have  succumbed 
to  that. 

He  was   a  self-admitted   "14th  man  on  a 
14-man  Tolleson  basketball  squad"  way  back 
when  few  people  were  granted  the  privilege 
of  getting  close  to  this  someone  special. 
"Sports  today  with  .  .  ." 
My  God— with  who? 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iwrsdai/,  January  22,  1970 


Tlie  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D..  offered  the  foUowlng  prayer: 

T?io«  Shalt  remember  all  the  way  the 
Lord  thy  God  led  t^ec— Deuteronomy 

8'   2. 

Eternal  God,  who  didst  lead  our  fathers 
to  these  shores  that  they  may  bring  forth 
a  Just  and  a  free  nation,  give  Thy  grace 
to  us  their  children  that  we  may  be  ever 
mindful  of  Thy  presence  and  ever  eager 
to  do  Thy  will,  without  whom  people 
cannot  prosper,  races  cannot  reason 
reasonably,  and  nations  cannot  live  to- 
gether in  peace. 

Grant  that  by  the  aid  of  Thy  spirit 
true  democracy  may  come  to  new  life  in 
our  land,  that  government  and  indus- 
try and  labor  shall  faithfully  serve  our 
people,  and  that  our  people  In  a  real 
spirit  of  unity  shall  love  our  country  with 
undying  devotion. 

Bless  oiu:  President  as  he  speaks  to  us 
and  to  our  Nation  this  day.  Make  him 
wise  with  Thy  wisdom,  strong  In  Thy 
strength,  good  through  Thy  goodness 
and  may  he  lead  us  In  the  paths  of 

Bless  our  Nation  abundanUy  and  make 
her  a  blessing  to  all  the  peoples  of  the 

world.  ,  , ., 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Pioneer  of  Life 

we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal   of   the   proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  aimounced 
tiiat  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
tiie  two  Houses  on  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  13111) 
entiUed  "An  act  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
cxvi 47— Part  1 


ending   June   30,    1970,    and   for   other 
purposes." 

The  message  further  annoxmced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  Senate 
amendments  numbered  4,  50,  51.  and  56 
to  the  above-entitled  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  Senate 
amendment  numbered  83  to  the  bill  (H  Jl. 
13111)  entiUed  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1970.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  aecond  part  of  the  House 
amendment  Insert:  ":  Provided  further. 
That  those  provislona  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Amendments  of  1967  and  1969  that 
set  mandatory  funding  levels,  including  man- 
datory funding  levels  for  the  newly  author- 
ised programs  for  alcoholic  cotinaellng  and 
recovery  and  for  drug  rehablUUtlon,  shaU  be 
effective  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  1970:  Provided  further.  That  of  the  stuns 
appropriated  not  less  than  $22,000,000  shall 
t)e  used  for  the  family  planning  program." 

RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares  the 
House  In  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  2  min- 
utes pjn.) .  tiie  House  stood  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 
arnx  recess 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  12 
o'clock  and  19  minutes  pjn. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  HOUSE  AND 
SENATE  •Fnrt.n  PURSUANT  TO  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  HOUSE  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  477  TO  HEAR 
AN  ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
The  SPEAKER  of  the  Houif  presided. 
The   Doorkeeper,    Hon.    William    M. 


Miller,  announced  the  Vice  President  and 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  who  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Vice  President  taking  the  chair  at 
the  right  of  the  Speaker,  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  the  seats  reserved  for 
them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  House  to  escort  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Into  the  Chamber  the  gen- 
tieman  from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Albert;  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  Mr.  Boccs; 
the  gentieman  from  New  York,  Mr.  Cel- 
ler:  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford;  and  the  gentieman 
from  Illinois,  Mr.  Arends. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Pursuant  to 
order  of  the  Senate,  the  following  Sen- 
ators are  appointed  to  escort  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  into  the  House 
Chamber:  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell, 
of  Georgia:  Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  of 
Montana;  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
of  Massachusetts;  Senator  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  of  West  Virginia;  Senator  Hugh 
Scott,  of  Pennsylvania;  Senator  Robert 
P.  GRirriN,  of  Michigan;  Senator  Milton 
R.  Young,  of  North  Dakota;  and  Senator 
Gordon  Aixott,  of  Colorado. 

The  Doorkeeper  armoimced  the  am- 
bassadors, ministers,  and  charges  d'af- 
faires of  foreign  governments. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charges  d'affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  took  the  seats  re- 
served for  them. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  and  the  As- 
sociate Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  took  the 
seats  reserved  for  them  in  front  of  the 
Speaker's  rostrum. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Cab- 
inet of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
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the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  took  the  seats  reserved  for  them  in 
front  of  the  Speaker's  rostrum 

At  12  o  clock  and  32  minutes  p  m  . 
the  Doorkeeper  announced  the  President 
of  the  UiutedSutes. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  es- 
corted bv  the  committee  of  Senators  and 
Rfpresentalives,  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  stood  at 
the  Clerk  s  desk 

I  Applause,  the  Members  rising  i 

The  SPEAKER  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  have  the  i:reat  pleasure  the  hiyh 
privilege  and  the  distinct  and  pergonal 
honor  of  presenting  to  you  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes 

Applause  the  Members  rising  i 
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THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION— AD- 
DRESS BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  H  DOC 
NO    91-226' 


Tlie  PRESIDENT  Mr  Speaker  Mr 
President,  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress, our  distingiiished  guest.s.  and  my 
fellow  Americans 

To  address  a  joint  .se^s^icn  of  the  Con- 
gress in  this  great  chamber,  in  which  I 
was  once  privileged  to  serve,  ls  an  honor 
for  which  I  am  deeply  grateful 

The  SUte  of  the  Union  Address  is  tra- 
ditionally an  occasion  for  a  lengthy  and 
detailed  account  by  the  President  of  what 
he  has  accomplished  in  the  past,  what  he 
wants  the  Congress  to  do  in  the  future. 
and  in  an  election  year,  to  lay  Uie  basis 
for  the  political  issues  which  mi^ht  be 
decisive  in  the  fall 

Occasionally  there  comes  a  time  when 
profound  and  far-reaching  events  com- 
mand a  break  with  tradition 
This  IS  such  a  time 

I  say  this  not  only  because  1970  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  new  decade  in  which 
America  wiU  celebrate  its  200th  birthday. 
I  say  it  because  new  knowledge  and  hard 
experience  argue  persuasively  that  both 
our  programs  and  our  institutions  in 
America  need  to  be  reformed. 

The  moment  has  arrived  to  harness 
the  vast  energies  and  abundance  of  this 
land  to  the  creation  of  a  new  American 
experience,  an  experience  richer  and 
deeper  and  more  tnily  a  reflection  of  the 
goodness  and  grace  of  the  human  spirit. 
The  sevenUes  wUl  be  a  time  of  new 
beginnings,  a  time  of  exploring  both  on 
the  earth  and  in  the  heavens,  a  time  of 
discovery.  But  the  time  has  also  come 
for  emphasis  on  developing  better  ways 
of  managing  what  we  have  and  of  com- 
pleting what  man's  genius  has  begtm  but 
left  unfinished. 

Our  land,  this  land  that  is  ours  to- 
gether, is  a  great  and  a  good  land  It  is 
also  an  unfinished  land,  and  the  chal- 
lenge of  perfecting  it  is  the  summons  of 
the  seventies. 

It  U  in  that  spirit  that  I  address  my- 
self to  those  great  issues  facing  our  na- 
tion which  are  above  partisanship. 

When  we  speak  of  America's  priorities 
the  first  priority  must  always  be  peace 
for  America  and  the  world. 

The  major  immediate  goal  of  our  for- 
eign policy  is  to  bring  an  end  to  the  war 
In  Vietnam  in  a  way  that  our  generation 
will  be  remembered,  not  so  much  as  the 


generation  that  suffered  in  war,  but  more 
for  the  fact  that  we  had  the  courapje 
and  character  to  wm  the  kind  of  a  jast 
peace  that  the  next  generation  was  able 

to  keep 

We  are  making  progress  toward  that 

goal 

The  prospect-^  for  peace  are  far  greater 
tddav  tlian  they  were  a  year  a--:o 

A  "major  part  of  the  credit  for  tla-^ 
development  goes  to  the  members  ol  this 
Congie.ss  uho.  despite  their  diflereiues 
on  the  londuct  of  the  war.  have  over- 
whiimmglv  indicated  their  supjxjrt  of  a 
just  peace  B\  this  action  you  have  com- 
pletely demolished  the  enemy  s  hopes 
that  thev  can  i^ain  m  Wiushnv-ion  the 
\ictory  our  lightms  men  have  denied 
them  in   Vietnam. 

No  coal  could  be  m  eater  than  to  make 
the  next  generation  the  hrst  in  this  cen- 
turv  in  which  America  was  at  peace 
With  ever\  nation  m  the  world 

I  shall  discuss  in  detail  the  new  con- 
cepts and  programs  designed  to  achieve 
thi>  goal  in  a  >eparate  reiwrt  on  foreign 
policy,  which  I  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress at  a  later  date 

Today,  let  me  describe  the  directions 
of  our  new  policies 

We  ha\e  based  our  poln  les  on  an  eval- 
uation of  the  world  as  it  is.  not  as  it  was 
twenty-five  vears  ago  at  the  conclusion 
of  World  War  II  Many  of  the  policies 
which  were  necessary  and  right  then  are 
obsolete  today 

Then,  because  of  Americas  over- 
whelming military  and  economic 
strength,  because  of  the  weakness  of 
other  major  free  world  powers  and  the 
inabilitv  of  scores  of  newly  independent 
nations"  to  defend— or  even  govern  them- 
selves America  had  to  assume  the  major 
burden  for  the  defense  of  freedom  in  the 

world 

In  two  wars,  first  in  Korea  and  now  in 
Vietnam,  we  furnushed  most  of  the 
money  most  of  the  arms,  most  of  the 
men  to  help  others  defend  their  freedom. 
Today  the  great  Industrial  nations  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  Japan,  have  regained 
their  economic  strength,  and  the  nations 
of  Latin  America— and  many  of  Uie  na- 
tions who  acquired  their  freedom  from 
colonialism  after  Worid  War  n  in  Asia 
and  Africa— have  a  new  sense  of  pride 
and  dignity,  and  a  determination  to  as- 
sume the  re.sponslbUity  for  their  own 
defense 

That  is  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  I  an- 
nounced at  Guam. 

Neither  the  defense  nor  the  develop- 
ment of  other  naUons  can  be  exclusively 
or  primarily  an  American  undertaking. 
The  nations  of  each  pert  of  the  world 
should  assume  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  their  own  well-being;  and  they 
themselves  should  determine  the  terms 
of  that  well-being. 

We  shall  be  faithful  to  our  treaty 
commitments,  but  we  shaU  reduce  our 
involvement  and  our  presence  in  other 
nations'  affairs. 

To  insist  that  other  nations  play  a 
role  Is  not  a  retreat  from  responslbU- 
Ity    it  Is  a  sharing  ol  responsibility. 

The  result  of  this  new  policy  has  beeti 
not  to  weaken  our  aUiances.  but  to  give 
them  new  life,  new  strength,  a  new  sense 
of  common  purpose. 

Relations  with  our  European  allies  are 


once  again  strong  and  healthy,  based  on 
mutual  consultation  and  mutual  re- 
sponsibility 

We  have  inuiaU-d  a  new  approach  to 
Latin  America,  m  which  we  deal  with 
those  nations  as  partners  rather  than 
patrons 

The  new  partnership  concept  has  tjcen 
welcomed  in  Asia  We  have  developed 
an  historic  new  basis  for  Japanese- 
American  friendship  and  c^optration. 
which  IS  the  linchpin  for  peace  In  the 

If  we  are  to  have  peace  in  the  last  thud 
of  tie  century,  a  major  factor  will  be  the 
development  of  a  new  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 

Union  _,._ 

I  would  not  undeieslimate  our  differ- 
ences, but  we  aie  moving  with  precision 
and  purpose  from  an  era  of  confrontation 
to  an  era  of  negotiation. 

Our  negotiations  on  strategic  arms 
hmilalions  and  in  other  areas  will  have 
far  greater  chance  for  success  if  both 
.sides  enter  them  motivated  by  mutual 
self-interest  rather  than  naive  sentimen- 
tality. ^      ^.  . 

ThLs  Is  the  same  .spirit  with  v^hlch  we 
liave  resumed  discussions  with  Commu- 
nLst  China  in  our  talks  at  Warsaw. 

Our  concern  in  our  relations  with  both 
V  ese  nations  is  to  avoid  a  catastrophic 
collision  and  to  build  a  solid  basis  for 
peaceful  settlement  of  our  differences. 
I  would  be  the  last  to  suggest  that  the 
road  to  peace  is  not  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous, but  I  believe  our  new  policies  have 
contributed  to  the  prospect  that  America 
may  have  the  best  chance  since  World 
War  II  to  enjoy  a  generation  of  uninter- 
rupted peace.  And  that  chance  will  be 
enormously  Increased  If  we  continue  to 
have  a  relationship  between  Congress 
and  the  Executive  in  which,  despite  dif- 
ferencec  in  detail,  where  the  security  of 
America  and  the  peace  of  mankind  are 
concerned,  we  act  not  as  Republicans, 
not  as  Democrats— but  as  Americans. 

As  we  move  Into  Uie  decade  of  the  70s, 
we  have  the  greatest  opportunity  for 
progress  at  home  of  any  people  in  world 
history. 

Our  Gross  National  Product  will  in- 
crease by  five  hundred  billion  dol- 
lars m  the  next  ten  years.  This  increase 
alone  Is  greater  tlian  the  entire  growth 
of  the  American  economy  from  1790  to 
1950. 

The  critical  question  is  not  whether  we 
will  grow,  but  how  we  will  use  that 
growth. 

The  decade  of  the  sixties  was  also  a  pe- 
riod of  great  growth  economically.  But 
m  that  same  ten-year  period  we  wit- 
nessed the  greatest  growth  of  crime,  the 
greatest  increase  in  inflation  and  the 
greatest  social  imrest  In  America  in  a 
hundred  years.  Never  has  a  nation 
seemed  to  have  had  more  and  enjoyed  It 

less.  _    ^, 

At  heart,  the  Issue  Is  the  effectiveness 

of  government. 

Ours  has  becoroe  as  it  continues  to 

be anc'.   should   remain— a   society   of 

large  expecUtions,  Government  helped 
to  generate  those  expectations.  It  under- 
took to  meet  them.  Yet,  increasingly.  It 
proved  imable  to  do  so. 

As  a  people,  we  had  too  many  visions— 
and  too  little  vision. 
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Now,  as  we  enter  the  seventies,  we 
should  enter  also  a  great  age  of  reform 
of  the  Institutions  of  American  govern- 
ment. ^  ,j  * 
Our  purpose  In  this  period  should  not 
be  simply  better  management  of  the 
programs  of  the  past.  The  time  has  come 
for  a  new  quest— a  quest  not  for  a 
greater  quanUty  of  what  we  have— but 
for  a  new  quality  of  life  in  America. 

A  major  part  of  the  substance  for  an 
unprecedented  advance  In  this  nation's 
approach  to  Its  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities Is  contained  in  more  than  two- 
score  legislative  proposals  which  I  sent 
to  the  Congress  last  year  and  which  stUl 
await  enactment. 

I  will  offer  at  least  a  dozen  more 
major  programs  in  the  course  of  this 
session. 

At  this  point  I  do  not  intend  to  go 
through  a  detailed  listing  of  what  I  have 
proposed  or  will  propose,  but  I  would  like 
to  mention  three  areas  in  which  urgent 
priorities  demand  that  we  move  and 
move  now: 

First,  we  cannot  delay  longer  m  ac- 
complishing a  total  reform  of  our  wel- 
fare system.  When  a  system  penalizes 
work,  breaks  up  homes,  robs  recipients 
of  dignity,  there  is  no  alternative  to 
abolishing  that  system  and  adopting  In 
its  place  the  program  of  income  support, 
job  training,  and  work  Incentives  which 
I  recommended  to  the  Congress  last 
year. 

Second,  the  time  has  come  to  assess 
and  reform  all  of  our  institutions  of  gov- 
ernment at  the  Federal,  state,  and  local 
level.  It  If  time  for  a  New  Federalism,  in 
which,  after  190  years  of  power  flowing 
from  the  people  and  local  and  state 
governments  to  Washington,  D,C.,  it  will 
begin  to  flow  from  Washington  back  to 
the  states  and  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Third,  we  must  adopt  reforms  which 
will  expand  the  range  of  opportunities 
for  aU  Americans.  'We  can  fulfill  the 
American  dream  only  when  each  person 
has  a  fair  chance  to  fulfill  his  own 
dreams.  This  means  equal  voting  rights, 
equal  er-^ployment  opportunity,  and  new 
opportunities  for  expanded  ownership 
because  in  order  to  be  secure  in  their 
human  rights,  people  need  access  to 
property  rights. 

I  could  give  similar  examples  of  the 
need  for  reform  in  our  programs  for 
health,  education,  housing,  transporta- 
tion, as  well  as  other  critical  areas  which 
directly  affect  the  well-being  of  millions 
of  Americans. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  should 
wait  no  longer  for  these  reforms  that 
would  so  deeply  enhance  the  quality  of 
their  life. 

When  I  speak  of  action  which  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  American  people,  I 
can  think  of  none  more  important  than 
for  the  Congress  to  Join  this  Adminis- 
tration In  the  battle  to  stop  the  rise  In 
the  cost  of  living. 

Now,  I  realize  it  is  tempting  to  blame 
someone  else  for  Inflation. 

Some  blame  business  for  raising 
prices. 

And  some  blame  unions  for  asking 
for  more  wages. 
But  a  review  of  the  stark  fiscal  facts 


of  the  1960s  clearly  demonstrates  where 
tlie  primary  blame  for  rising  prices  must 
be  Dlstccd. 

In  the  decade  of  the  sixties  the  Fed- 
eral government  spent  fifty-seven  biUlon 
dollars  more  than  it  took  in  in  taxes. 

In  that  same  decade  the  American 
people  paid  the  bill  for  tliat  deficit  in 
price  increases  which  raised  the  cost  of 
living  for  the  average  family  of  four  by 
$200  per  month  in  America. 

Now,  millions  of  Americans  are  forced 
to  go  into  debt  today  because  the  Federal 
government  decided  to  go  into  debt 
yesterday.  We  must  balance  our  Federal 
budget  so  that  American  families  will 
have  a  better  chance  to  balance  their 
family  budgets. 

Only  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Con- 
gress can  we  meet  this  highest  priority 
objective  of  responsible  government. 
We're  on  the  right  track. 
We  had  a  balanced  budget  in  1969, 
This   Administration   cut  more   than 
seven  billion  dollars  out  of  spending  plans 
in  order  to  produce  a  surplus  in  1970. 

And.  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Congress 
reduced  revenues  by  three  billion  dollars. 
I  shall  recommend  a  balanced  budget 
for  1971.  ,    ^ 

But  I  can  assure  you  that  not  only  to 
present  but  to  stay  within  a  balanced 
budget  requires  some  very  hard  decisions. 
It  means  rejecting  spending  programs 
which  would  beneflt  some  of  the  people 
when  their  net  effect  would  result  in 
price  Increases  for  all  the  people. 

It  Is  time  to  quit  putting  good  money 
into  bad  programs.  Otherwise  we  will  end 
up  with  bad  money  and  bad  programs. 
I  recognize  the  political  popularity  of 
spending  programs,  and  particularly  in 
an  election  year.  But  imless  we  stop  the 
rise  in  prices,  the  cost  of  living  for  mil- 
lions of  American  families  will  become 
unbearable  and  government's  abiUty  to 
plan  programs  for  progress  for  the  future 
will  become  impossible. 

In  referring  to  budget  cuts,  there  Is 
one  area  where  I  have  ordered  an  in- 
crease rather  than  a  cut,  and  that  is  the 
requests  of  tnose  agencies  with  the  re- 
sponsibilities for  law  enforcement. 

We've  heard  a  great  deal  of  over-blown 
rhetoric  during  the  sixties  in  which  the 
word  "war"  has  perhaps  too  often  been 
used— the  war  on  poverty,  the  war  on 
misery,  the  war  on  disease,  the  war  on 
himger.  But  if  there  is  one  area  where 
the  word  "war"  Is  appropriate  it  is  in 
the  flght  against  crime.  We  must  declare 
and  win  the  war  against  the  criminal 
elements  which  increasingly  threaten  our 
cities,  our  homes  and  our  lives. 

We  have  a  tragic  example  of  this  prob- 
\em  in  the  nation's  Capital,  for  whose 
safety  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
have  the  primary  responsibility.  I  doubt 
if  many  members  of  this  Congress  who 
live  more  than  a  few  blocks  from  here 
would  dare  leave  their  cars  in  the  Capi- 
tol Oarage  and  walk  home  alone  to- 
night. 

This  year  this  Administration  sent  to 
the  Congress  thirteen  separate  pieces  of 
legislation  dealing  with  organized  crime, 
pornography,  street  crime,  narcotics  and 
crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

None  of  these  bills  has  reached  my 

desk  for  signature.  ^„ 

I  am  confident  that  the  Congress  will 


act  now  to  adopt  the  legislation  I  placed 
before  you  last  year.  We  In  the  Executive 
have  done  everything  we  can  under  ex- 
isting law,  but  new  and  stronger  weapons 
are  needed  in  that  fight. 

Wliile  It  is  true  that  state  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  are  the  cutting 
edge  in  the  effort  to  eliminate  street 
crime,  burglaries,  and  murder,  my  pro- 
posals to  you  have  embodied  my  belief 
that  the  Federal  government  should  play 
a  greater  role  in  working  in  partnership 
with  these  agencies. 

That  is  why  1971  Federal  spending  for 
local  law  enforcement  will  double  that 
budgeted  for  1970. 

The  primai-y  responsibility  for  crimes 
that  affect  individuals  is  with  local  and 
state  rather  than  with  Federal  govern- 
ment. But  In  the  field  of  organized  crime, 
narcotics,  and  pornography,  the  Federal 
government  has  a  special  responsibility 
it  should  fulfill.  And  we  should  make 
Washington,  D,C„  where  we  have  the 
primary  responsibility,  an  example  to  the 
nation  and  the  world  of  respect  for  law 
rather  than  lawlessness, 

I  now  turn  to  a  subject  which,  next  to 
our  desire  for  peace,  may  well  become  the 
major  concern  of  the  American  people  in 
the  decade  of  the  seventies. 

In  the  next  ten  years  we  shall  Increase 
our  wealth  by  50  percent.  The  profound 
question  is— does  this  mean  we  will  be  50 
percent  richer  in  a  real  sense,  50  percent 
better  off,  50  percent  happier? 

Or  does  it  mean  that  in  the  year  1980 
the  President  standing  in  this  place  will 
look  back  on  a  decade  in  which  70  per- 
cent of  our  people  livet'  in  metropolitan 
areas  choked  by  traffic,  suffocated  by 
smog,  poisoned  by  water,  deafened  by 
noise,  and  terrorized  by  crime? 

These  are  not  the  great  questions  that 
concern  worid  leaders  at  summit  confer- 
ences. But  people  do  not  live  at  the  sum- 
mit They  live  m  the  foothills  of  everyday 
experience.  And  it  is  time  fcr  all  of  us  to 
concern  ourselves  with  the  way  real 
people  live  in  real  life. 

The  great  question  of  the  seventies  is. 
Shall  we  surrender  to  our  surroundings, 
or  shall  we  make  our  peace  with  Nature 
and  begin  to  make  reparations  for  the 
damage  we  have  done  to  our  air,  to  our 
land,  and  to  our  water? 

Restoring  Nature  to  its  natural  state  is 
a  cause  beyond  party  and  beyond  fac- 
tions. It  has  become  a  common  cause  of 
all  the  people  of  this  coimtry.  It  is  a 
cause  of  particular  concern  to  young 
Americans— because  they  more  than  we 
will  reap  the  grim  consequences  of  our 
failure  to  act  on  programs  which  are 
needed  now  if  we  are  to  prevent  disaster 
later. 

Clean  air,  clean  water,  open  spaces— 
these  should  once  again  be  the  birthright 
of  every  American.  If  we  act  now,  they 
can  be. 

We  still  think  of  air  as  free.  But  clean 
air  is  not  free,  and  neither  is  clean 
water.  The  price  tag  on  poUuUon  control 
is  high.  Through  our  years  of  past  care- 
lessness we  incurred  a  debt  to  Nature, 
and  now  that  debt  is  being  called. 

The  program  I  shall  propose  to  Con- 
gress will  be  the  most  comprehensive 
and  costly  program  in  this  field  in  Amer- 
ica's history. 
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It  Is  not  a  program  for  just  one  year 
A  years  plan  in  this  field  Is  no  plan  at 
all  This  IS  the  time  to  look  ahead  not 
a  year  but  five  years  or  ten  years — 
whatever  time  is  required  to  do  the  job 
I  shall  propose  to  this  Congress  a  $10 
billion  nationwide  clean  waters  program 
to  put  modem  municipal  waste  treat- 
ment plants  in  every  place  in  America 
where  they  are  needed  to  make  our 
waters  clean  again,  and  do  it  now 

We  have  the  industrial  capacity  if 
we  begin  now  to  build  them  all  within 
five  years  This  program  will  get  them 
built  wnthm  five  years. 

As  our  ciues  and  suburbs  leJentles.sly 
expand,  those  priceless  open  spaces 
needed  for  recreation  areas  accessible  to 
their  people  are  swallowed  up — often 
forever.  Unless  we  preserve  these  spaces 
while  they  are  suU  available,  we  will 
have  none  to  preserve  Therefore,  I  shall 
propose  new  financing  methods  for  pur- 
chasing open  space  and  park  lands  now, 
before  they  are  lost  to  us 

The  automobile  is  our  worst  polluter 
of  the  air  Adequate  control  requires 
further  advances  in  engine  design  and 
fuel  composition  We  shall  intensify  our 
research,  set  increasingly  strict  stand- 
ards, and  strengthen  enforcement  pro- 
cedures— and  we  shall  do  it  now 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  consider 
air  and  water  common  property,  free  to 
be  abused  by  anyone  without  regard  to 
the  consequences.  Instead  we  should  be- 
gm  now  to  treat  them  as  scarce  re- 
sources which  we  are  no  more  free  to 
contaminate  than  we  are  free  to  throw 
garbage  Into  our  neighbor  s  yard  This 
requires  comprehensive  new  regula- 
tions. It  also  requires  that  to  the  extent 
possible  the  price  of  goods  should  be 
made  to  mclude  the  cosUs  of  producing 
and  disposing  of  them  without  damage 
to  the  environment 

Now.  I  realize  that  the  argument  u: 
often  made  that  there  is  a  fundamental 
contradiction  between  economic  growth 
and  the  quality  of  life,  so  that  to  have 
one  we  must  forsake  the  other 

The  answer  Is  not  to  abandon  growth, 
but  to  redirect  it.  For  example,  we  should 
turn  toward  ending  congestion  and  elim- 
inating smog  the  same  reservoir  of  in- 
ventive genius  that  created  them  in  the 
first  place. 

Continued  vigorous  economic  growth 
provides  us  with  the  means  to  enrich  life 
itself  and  to  enhance  our  planet  as  a 
place  hospitable  to  man 

Each  individual  must  enlist  in  this 
fight  if  It  is  to  be  won. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  matter  how 
many  national  parks  and  historical  mon- 
uments we  buy  and  develop,  the  truly 
significant  environment  for  each  of  us 
IS  that  in  which  we  spend  eighty  percent 
of  our  time — In  our  homes.  In  our  places 
of  work,  the  streets  over  which  we  travel. 
Street  litter,  rundown  parking  strips 
and  yards,  dilapidated  fences,  broken 
windows,  smoking  automobiles,  dingy 
working  places,  all  should  be  the  object 
of  otir  fresh  view. 

We  have  been  too  tolerant  of  our  sur- 
roundings and  too  willing  to  leave  It  to 
others  to  clean  up  our  environment.  It 
is  time  for  those  who  make  massive  de- 
mands on  society  to  make  some  minimal 
demands  on  themselves  Each  of  us  must 


resolve  that  each  day  he  will  leave  his 
home,  his  property,  the  public  places  of 
the  city  or  town  a  httle  cleaner,  a  bttle 
belter,  a  little  more  plca.sant  for  himself 
and  these  around  him. 

With  the  help  of  people  we  can  do 
anythiiii;  and  without  their  help  we  can 
do  nothing.  In  this  spirit,  together,  we 
can  reclaim  our  land  for  ours  and  gen- 
erations to  come 

Bet'Att-n  now  and  the  vear  2000  over 
one-lu;ndred-million  children  will  be 
born  in  the  United  States  Where  they 
Slow  up — and  how — will,  more  than  any 
one  thm^.  measure  the  qualify  of  Amer- 
ican life  in  these  years  ahead 
This  sliould  be  a  warning  to  us 
For  the  past  thirty  years  our  popula- 
tion has  also  been  growing  and  shift- 
ing The  result  is  exemplified  in  tlie  vast 
areas  of  rural  America  emptying  out  of 
people  and  of  promise — a  thud  of  our 
counties  lost  population  in  the  sixties 

Tlie  violent  and  decayed  central  cities 
of  our  great  metropolitan  complexes  are 
the  most  conspicuous  area  of  failure  in 
American  life  today 

I  propose  that  before  these  problems 
become  insoluble,  the  Nation  develop  a 
national  growth  policy 

In  the  future.  Government  decisions 
as  to  where  to  build  highways,  locate 
airports,  acquire  land  or  sell  land  should 
be  made  with  a  clear  objective  of  aiding 
a  balanced  growth  for  America 

In  particular,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  be  in  a  position  to  assist  in 
the  building  of  new  cities  and  the  re- 
building of  old  ones 

At  the  same  time,  we  will  carry  our 
concern  with  the  quality  of  life  in  Ameri- 
ca to  the  farm  as  well  as  the  suburb,  to 
the  village  as  well  as  to  the  city.  What 
rural  America  needs  most  is  a  new  kind 
of  assistance.  It  needs  to  be  dealt  with, 
not  as  a  separate  Nation,  but  as  part 
of  an  overall  growth  policy  for  all  Amer- 
ica We  must  create  a  new  rural  environ- 
ment which  will  not  only  stem  the 
migration  to  urban  centers  but  reverse 
It 

If  we  seize  our  growth  as  a  challenge, 
we  can  make  the  1970s  an  historic  pe- 
riod when  by  conscious  choice  we  trans- 
formed our  land  into  what  we  want  it 
to  become 

America,  which  has  pioneered  In  the 
new  abundance,  and  in  the  new  tech- 
nology, is  called  upon  today  to  pioneer 
in  meeting  the  concerns  which  have  fol- 
lowed in  their  wake — in  turning  the 
wonders  of  science  to  the  service  of  man. 
In  the  majesty  of  this  great  chamber 
we  hear  the  echoes  of  America's  his- 
tory, of  debates  that  rocked  the  Union 
and  those  that  repaired  it,  of  the  sum- 
mons to  war  and  the  search  for  peace, 
of  the  uniting  of  the  people  and  the 
building  of  a  nation. 

Thoee  echoes  of  history  remind  us  of 
our  roots  and  our  strengths. 

They  remind  us  also  of  that  special 
genius  of  American  democracy,  which  at 
one  critical  turning  point  after  another 
has  led  us  to  spot  the  new  road  to  the 
future  and  given  us  the  wisdom  and  the 
courage  to  take  it. 

As  I  look  down  that  new  road  which  I 
have  tried  to  map  out  today,  I  see  a  new 
America  as  we  celebrate  our  two  hun- 
dredth anniversary  6  years  from  now. 


I  see  an  America  in  which  we  have 
abolished  hunger,  provided  the  means  for 
evei-y  family  in  the  nation  to  obtain  a 
minimum  income,  made  enormous  prog- 
ress in  providing  better  housing,  faster 
transportation,  improved  health  and  su- 
perior education. 

I  see  an  America  in  which  we  have 
checked  inflation,  and  waged  a  winning 
war  against  crime. 

I  see  an  America  in  which  we  have 
made  t;reat  strides  in  stopping  the  pollu- 
tion of  our  air.  cleaning  up  our  water, 
opening  up  our  parks,  and  continuing  to 
explore  in  space. 

And  most  important,  I  see  an  America 
ai  peace  with  all  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

This  IS  not  an  impossible  dream.  These 
iio.'.ls  are  all  within  our  reach. 

In  times  past,  our  forefathers  had  the 
vision  but  not  the  means  to  achieve  such 
noals. 

Lot  it  not  be  recorded  that  we  were 
the  first  American  generation  that  had 
the  means  but  not  the  vision  to  make  this 
dream  come  true. 

But  let  us.  above  all.  recognize  a  funda- 
mental truth.  We  can  be  the  best  clothed, 
best  fed.  best  housed  people  in  the  world, 
enjoving  clear  air,  clean  water,  beautiful 
parks,  but  we  could  still  be  the  imhap- 
piest  people  in  the  world  without  an  in- 
definable spirit — the  lift  of  a  driving 
dream  which  has  made  America  from 
Its  beginning  the  hope  of  the  world. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  this  was  a  new 
nation  of  three  million  people,  weak  mlli- 
urlly.  poor  economically.  But  America 
meant  something  to  the  world  then  which 
could  not  be  measured  In  dollars,  some- 
thing far  more  Important  than  militai-y 
might. 

Listen  to  President  Thomas  Jefferson 
in  1802:  "We  act  not  for  ourselves  alone, 
but  for  the  whole  human  race." 

We  had  a  spiritual  quality  then  which 
caught  the  Imagination  of  millions  of 
people  in  the  world. 

Today,  when  we  are  the  richest  and 
strongest  nation  In  the  world,  let  it  not 
be  recorded  that  we  lack  the  moral  and 
spiritual  idealism  which  made  us  the 
hope  of  the  world  at  the  time  of  our  birth. 
The  demands  on  us  in  1976  are  even 
greater  than  in  1776. 

It  is  no  longer  enough  to  live  and  let 
live.  Now  we  must  live  and  help  live. 

We  need  a  fresh  climate  In  America, 
one  in  which  a  person  can  breathe  freely 
and  breathe  in  freedom. 

Our  recognition  of  the  truth  that 
wealth  and  happiness  are  not  the  same 
thing  requires  us  to  measure  success  or 
failure  by  new  criteria. 

Even  more  than  the  programs  I  have 
described  today,  what  this  nation  needs 
is  an  example  from  Its  elected  leaders  in 
providing  the  spiritual  and  moral  leader- 
ship which  no  programs  for  material 
progress  can  satisfy. 

Above  all.  let  us  Inspire  young  Ameri- 
cans with  a  sense  of  excitement,  a  sen.se 
of  destiny,  a  sense  of  Involvement  In 
meeting  the  challenges  we  face  In  tliis 
great  period  of  our  history.  Only  then 
are  they  going  to  have  any  sense  of  satis- 
faction in  their  lives. 

The  greatest  privilege  an  Individual 
can  have  is  to  serve  in  a  cause  bigger 
than  himself.  We  have  such  a  cause. 
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How  we  seize  the  opportunities  I  have 
described  today  will  determine  not  only 
our  future,  but  the  future  of  peace  and 
freedom  in  this  world  in  the  last  third 
of  this  century. 

May  God  give  us  the  wisdom,  tlie 
strength  and.  above  all.  the  Idealism  to 
be  worthy  of  that  challenge,  so  that 
America  can  fulfUl  its  destiny  of  being 
the  worlds  best  hope  for  liberty,  for  op- 
portunity, for  progress  and  peace  for  all 
peoples. 

I  Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

At  1  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.,  the 
President  of  the  Un'ted  States,  accom- 
panied by  the  committee  of  escort,  re- 
tired from  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Doorkeeper  escorted  the  invited 
guests  from  the  Chamber  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  .     ^, 

The     members     of     the     Presidents 

Cabinet.  ^  „^  ^ 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charges  d'affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments.   

JOINT  SESSION  DISSOLVED 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares  the 
joint  session  of  the  two  Houses  now  dis- 
solved. ^     ,     . 

Accordingly  at  1  o'clock  and  15  minutes 
p.m..  the  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses 
was  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired  to 
their  Chamber. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  be  ui 
order.  

MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  message  of  the  President  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  and 
ordered  printed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


the  Congress  is  not  being  told  what  the 
Intentions  of  the  administration  are,  and 
our  allies  are  being  left  in  the  dark. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives should  again  reaffirm  its 
sentiment  for  direct  negotiations  between 
the  State  of  Israel  and  the  Arab  States. 
Accordingly.  I  have  joined  yesterday  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Pepper)  in  submitting  a  concurrent 
resolution  which  makes  clear  our  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  a  setUement  in  the 
Middle  East.  This  resolution  expresses 
the  position  that  our  Government  should 
continue  to  press  for  direct  face-to-face 
negotiations,  that  the  United  States 
should  not  attempt  to  impose  a  settle- 
ment in  the  Middle  East  and  the  convic- 
tion that  peace  will  only  come  about  by 
direct  negotiations. 

The  administration  has  an  obligation 
to  the  Congress  to  keep  us  informed  as  to 
their  Intentions  in  the  Middle  East.  It 
Is  my  hope  that  the  confusion  that  now 
exists  will  be  cleared  up.  Hopefully,  the 
enactment  of  this  resolution  will  let  the 
administration  know  exactly  how  we  feel. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMl'l'l'EE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
occasion  of  the  52d  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  independence,  I  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  those  valiant  people  and  their 
struggle  for  freedom.  A  freedom  which 
they  enjoyed  for  a  very  short  period  of 
time,  when  along  with  many  other 
peoples  they  benefited  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  national  self-determination 
enunciated  by  Woodrow  Wilson. 

They  have  struggled  for  freedom  and 
independence  for  centuries;  against  the 
Mongol  hordes,  the  Russian  czars  and 
now  against  the  Russian  Communists 
when  the  Red  army  in  early  1920  over- 
ran the  Independent  nation  of  Ukraine. 
And,  to  this  date  it  remains  chained  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

There  in  their  homeland  millions  of 
sturdy  and  stout-hearted  Ukrainians 
lead  a  miserable  life.  Like  prisoners  held 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  they  arc  de- 
prived of  all  forms  of  freedom,  and  can- 
not even  celebrate  their  independence 
day.  In  all  the  centuries  and  despite  the 
adversities  they  have  maintained  their 
heritage  and  true  nationality. 

We  of  the  free  world,  and  in  this  great 
Republic  in  celebrating  the  52d  anniver- 
sary of  that  memorable  event,  hope  and 
pray  for  their  deliverance  from  Commu- 
nist totalitarian  tyraimy. 


U.S.    POLICIES   IN   THE   MIDDLE 
EAST 

(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  be- 
come increasingly  concerned  lately  over 
the  path  our  Government  has  been 
traveling  with  respect  to  U.S.  policies  In 
the  Middle  East.  I  refer  specifically  to 
the  current  debate  over  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers'  statement  on  December  9, 
which  alluded  to  certain  proposals  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Regrettably, 

\ 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE   OF   CITIES   IS- 
SUES    POLICY     STATEMENT     ON 
ORGANIZED  CRIME 
(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  w£is  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  represents  more 
than  14,600  cities  throughout  the  United 
States.  It  enunciates  its  national  mu- 
nicipal policy  at  its  annual  Congress  of 
Cities.  Recently  at  its  46th  armual  con- 
gress, the  league,  for  the  first  time,  an- 


noimced  a  policy  statement  directly  ad- 
dressing the  organized  crime  problem. 

The  organized  crime  statement,  which 
is  part  of  its  comprehensive  public  safety 
policy,  reads  as  follows: 

The  special  challenge  presented  by  or- 
ganized crime  makes  Federal,  State  and  lo- 
cal cooperation  particularly  vital  in  this 
field.  To  improve  coordination  against  orga- 
nized crime,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  ^ 
United  States  should  work  with  State  and  lo-  J 

cal  officials  to  develop  and  implement  a  na-        / 
tional    plan    to   curb   organized   crime.    This    /^ 
plan  should  identify  the  capabilities  and  re-y- 
sponsibllities  of  the  Federal,  Stat^"  and  locaf 
governments  regarding  organized  crime  aijfl 
suggest  how  these  various  capabilities  caJi-'be 
most  effectively  used,  provide  for  coordina- 
tion and  centralized  analysis  of  intelligence 
about  organized  crime,  and  Insure  coopera- 
tion  in  enforcement  activity  against  orga- 
nized crime. 

Under  otu-  system  of  law  the  primary 
responsibility  for  law  enforcement  rests 
with  local  oCacials.  However,  it  is  equally 
clear  that  organized  crime  respects  no 
local  or  State  boundaries  in  carrying  out 
its  corrupt  work.  Therefore,  the  need  for 
coordination  and  cooperation  among 
Federal,  State,  and  local  regulatory  and 
law  enforcement  units  in  this  area  is 
qtiite  evident. 

Its  policy  statement  on  organized 
crime  typifies  the  concern  historically 
shown  by  the  National  League  of  Cities 
for  solving  the  Nation's  problems.  A 
unified  and  forceful  effort  against  or- 
ganized crime  by  the  league's  14,600 
member  cities  could  make  the  1970's  the 
decade  in  which  that  menace  was  finally 
overcome. 

As  part  of  its  recent  annual  Congress 
of  Cities,  the  league  was  addressed  by 
the  Honorable  Charles  H.  Rogovln,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration.  Mr.  Rogovin, 
clearly  and  forcefully  articulates  the 
threat  posed  by  organized  crime.  His  ad- 
dress follows: 
Address    bt    the    Honorable    Charles    H 

RocoviN  Before  the  Special  Concurrent 

SESSION     ON     0RCAI«ZED     CRIME,      NATIONAL 
LiEACtTE     OF     CITIES.     DECEMBER     4,      1969 

I  want  to  start  with  a  couple  of  assump- 
tions. I  would  assume  we  can  all  agree  that 
organized  crime  Is  not  a  myth,  a  figment 
of  somebody's  Imagination.  It  exists.  No  one 
can  close  their  eyes  to  it  any  longer.  The 
question  is  what  Is  to  be  done  about  It. 

The  second  assumption:  Nobody  here  la- 
bors under  the  delusion  that  there  is  some 
ethnic  monopoly  on  organized  crime  in  the 
United  States.  Let  me  state  as  a  fact  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  total  ethnic 
monopoly  in  organized  criminal  activity.  It 
Is  not  composed  exclusively  of  men  of  Italian 
extraction,  or  any  other  racial  or  ethnic 
group.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  U  probably 
one  of  the  most  democratic  kinds  of  enter- 
prise. Everybody  goes  into  the  swimming 
pool— black,  white,  Italian,  Polish,  Jewish, 
catholic,  protestant.  take  your  pick.  It  Is  just 
a  question  of  where  you  go  In  the  country 
The  best  in  organized  crime — La  Cosa 
Nostra  or  the  Mafia,  depending  upon  which 
terminology  you  want  to  adopt — happen  to 
be.  In  terms  of  complete  membership  In  the 
group,  men  of  Italian  descent.  But  the  total 
memt)ership,  according  to  the  best  available 
estimate,  is  some  3.000  to  5,000  men.  In  any 
event,  the  bugaboo  that  this  la  a  reflection 
on  any  single  ethnic  group  nationally  is  non- 
sense. And  that  Is  one  of  the  asstimptions 
that  I  hope  you  would  adopt  with  me  as  we 
discuss  this  topic  today. 

But    the   proposition    that    much    of   that 
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kind  of  n-.yn  reflects  Is  the  unwillingness 
that  has  prevailed  In  many  qu.irters,  In- 
clvicllng  your  own  to  afltnowledRe  the  exist- 
ence of  or^^anlwd  crime  in  this  country  U 
is  ver>-  tnt«rPsunK  to  note  that,  to  the  best 
if  my  knovHeclce.  for  the  first  lime  at  the 
recent  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police  Annual  Convention,  your  Chiefs  of 
Police  went  on  record  with  declarations  re- 
garding the  activity,  exls'cnce.  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  presence  of  organized  crime  In 
this  country  And  they  are  your  Chiefs  of 
Police. 

They  were  quite  realistic  In  what  they  said 
and  I  would  commend  to  you  the  resolutions 
wh.ch  emerged 

There  Is  a  clear  declaration  at  the  Federal 
level  — a  decl»ration  of  concern  about  the 
phenomenon  of  organized  crime  In  this 
country— in  statutory  form  In  June  of  1968 
with  the  passc^c  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  The  act  cre.ited 
the  Law  Enforcement  V^slstunce  Admin- 
istration to  generally  address  the  problem  of 
criminal  Justice  m  this  country  In  that  stat- 
ute, the  Congress  flatly  decl.xred  there  were 
two  priority  are:io  f:r  activities  rlut  cintrol- 
dvU  disorders  (and  I  h\phciiate  that!  and 
organUed  crime  And  >uu  may  be  Interested 
to  note  as  f.nmcial  man-.g<^rs  one  of  the 
manv  respon.Mbllltles  of  mavors  — that  the 
concern  of  the  Concre^s  Wivs  expressed  In 
very  concrete  terms  The  match; nu  ratio 
requirements  built  into  the  .statute  are  far 
nu.re  fuorable  to  enc  nir  lie  the  devol.  pment 
of  aiil:-cri;.inized  crime  activity  than  in  any 
other  area  except  civil  disorder? 

President  NUon  and  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  have  gone  on  the  line  in  terms  of 
the  commitment  of  the  Nati-nal  Adminis- 
tration with  regard  to  organized  crime  I 
don't  come  here  as  a  partisjin  I  am  talKing 
of  the  documented  record  of  interest  and 
concern  It  »as  expressed,  despite  budget 
squeezes  In  other  area<  bv  the  request  to 
Congress  by  the  President  and  Mr  Mitchell 
for  a  supplemental  appropriation  to  the  Con- 
gress for  fiscal  1970  of  an  additional  25  mil- 
lion to  lncrea.se  the  Federal  efTort  In  the 
organized  crime  are«  Ttie  terminology  'atrlke 
force  mav  t>e  familiar  to  some  of  you.  piir- 
tlcularly  those  In  the  BuiTal  >  area,  the  De- 
troll  area.  New  York,  and  other  major  cities 
The  Strike  Forces  which  are  regional  anU- 
ra.feeteering  team  e!T  tis  at  the  Federal  lei, el 
aire  being  expanded  to  additional  cities 
throughout  the  country  ThU  should  give 
pause  to  some  of  you  or  your  colleagues — 
that  the  Federal  eflort  has  to  constantly  ex- 
pand t>ecause  there  is  a  local  failure  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  problem 

Ono  can  perhaps  quickly  describe  the  phe- 
nomenon of  organized  cnme  In  these  terms 
A  conspiracy  in  most  jurlsdjcllons  la  an  un- 
lawful agreement  among  two  or  more  per- 
•ons  to  do  something  The  agreement  may 
not  t>e  unlawful  In  some  Juntdlctlons  but 
the  objective  Is  unlawful.  So  It  is  one  or  the 
other  Either  the  agreement  to  do  something 
unlawful  to  achieve  a  lawful  objective  or  an 
agreement  to  achieve  an  unlawful  objective 
Conspiracy. 

Organised  crime  Is.  In  essence  a  aelf-per- 
petuallng  cnmiaal  con.<plracy.  the  objective 
of  which  IS  the  acquisition  of  money  by  any 
means,  legal  or  illegal.  Including  bribery  and 
murder  In  thl.'!  society,  as  I  think  we  can  all 
agree,  the  acquisition  of  money  accomplishes 
something  And  that  is  the  acquisition  of 
power.  And  that  U  what  orgiuilzed  crime  is 
all  about. 

Rich  and  Powerful  To  those  of  you  com- 
placent to  organized  crime— and  where  It 
is  particularly  violent,  as  in  the  Northeast, 
and  have  tended  to  the  view  What  the  hell. 
It  IS  just  bad  guys  killing  bad  guys."  I  sug- 
gest you  re-apprals«  your  concept  It  Is  not 
Just  a  question  of  bad  guys  killing  bad  guys. 
II  tboae  were  the  only  consequences,  one 
could  look  hopefully  toward  the  revolution- 
ary demolition  of  the  membership   But  such 


has  not  been  the  case  It  Is  mieroiiting  that 
the  actu.il  acts  of  violence  are  far  lower  than 
the  threats  to  uie  violence  L"t  me  pilnl 
si^melhlnt;  ou; 

In  1961.  the  Fe<lpral  Government  oflircd 
an  antl-rackj'tPerlng  legisl.itive  prv>gram  to 
Congress.  The  then  Attorney  General  Ken- 
nedy. leslif>ing  beture  a  iienate  Juditiarv 
subcommittee,  was  asked  'Whul  ha\e  you 
done  with  people  who  are  willing  to  coop- 
erate?" And  he  stated  quite  accurately  'We 
have  ch. lilted  their  names,  changed  their 
Identities  found  them  new  Jobs,  moved  them 
and  their  families  to  t-tally  new  .ireas.  In 
order  to  protect  them  '  And  that  Is  com- 
mendable But  wh.it  was  i!ie  re  il  p<.ilnt  which 
emerged ■>  It  waa  what  the  Uimcd  States 
Government,  with  all  of  lis  power  and  au- 
thority had  to  do  with  reg.ird  to  Joe  Smith, 
CDopcratlve  w lines.',  to  protect  him  against 
organized  crime  Obliterate  a  m^n  s  Identity. 
tear  him  and  his  family  up  by  the  rLXits. 
change  the  nianner  In  which  he  earned  his 
living,  and  even  m'  ve  him  cut  of  the  coun- 
try, exile  him  I  suggest  then  ihal  one  might 
well  consider,  under  those  clrLum'stances. 
where  does  the  balance  of  power  lie.  If  It 
takes  all  of  that  to  protect  n  m.in  who.  was. 
In  effect,  a  ward  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ■" 

Some  suggested  that  the  approach  be 
ch.uiged  at  one  point.  Since  exile  wai  not 
desirable,  people  were  being  moved  to  mll- 
it<»ry  reservations,  like  S.^C  bases  where  you 
cou:d  walk  for  miles  on  concrete,  protected 
by  high  wire  fences,  and  a  large  German 
shepherd  I  don  t  find  th.il  a  terribly  de- 
sirable prospect  But  I  mention  this  to  you 
to  indicate  what  you  are  contending  with 
or  what  I  hope  some  or  you  are  contending 
with  and  others  will  be  disposed  to  contend 
with  We  have  for  years  and  for  generations 
stated  lime  and  time  ag.iln  that  law  enforce- 
ment-police, courts,  corrcc'lons.  but  most 
particularly  police  Is  primarily  a  li^Hral  and 
state  responsibility  That  Is  the  thrust  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  BUI  and  it  Is  the  philos- 
ophy of  this  administration  th.it  elTort.s  In 
the  tle!d  must,  in  fact  be  conducted  on  a 
partnership  b  isis 

These  p.irtnership  eflorts  are  broad  Even 
the  anti-racketeering  strike  forces  are  not 
to  be  an  exclusive  federal  activity  Efforu  are 
now  underway  and  will  be  expanded,  to  In- 
tegrate state  and  hx-.il  Investigative  agents, 
prosecutive  personnel,  and  other  supjxjrt 
people  into  the  strike  forces  I  pHunt  to  the 
effort  underway  In  New  York  City  For  the 
first  time,  out  of  the  Federal  Organized 
Crime  and  Racketeering  Section  come  pros- 
ecutors, from  the  Federal  investlgauve  agen- 
cies come  supervisory  level  personnel,  from 
the  District  Attorneys  offices  of  Mr  Hogan 
and  Mr  Robert*  In  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx,  and  from  New  Jersey  and  other  states 
come  participating  {personnel  So  It  Is  lo  be- 
come a  partnership  where  such  Is  possible 
In  that  regard,  my  own  agency  has  a  dis- 
tinct organized  crime  progmm  division 
which  has  undertaken  a  national  effort  to 
develop  training  capabilities  and  provide  ex- 
pert Information  to  loc.il  and  state  person- 
nel, police  agents,  prosecutive  ofllclals. 
Judges,  and  he pefuUy.  local  elective  officials. 
We  have  had  two  separate  training  pro- 
grams already,  each  of  a  week  s  duration,  one 
in  Illinois  and  one  In  Georgia,  and  I  pro- 
pose to  do  one  In  the  West  of  Southwest  and 
a:iother  In  the  Northeast  These  efforts  are 
designed  to  develop  the  skills  on  the  part  of 
tho.se  local  and  state  personnel  who  cur- 
rently lack  them  to  work  effectively  In  the 
organized  crime  field  We  also  are  proposing 
the  development  of  inter-state  regional  antl- 
organlzed  crime  efforts  We  have  technical 
assistance,  consultants,  and  In-house  capa- 
bility available  for  activity  anywhere  In  the 
coun'ry  where  there  Is  an  Interest  In  de- 
veloping the  kinds  of  units  that  will  be  ef- 
fective against  organized  crime  But  there  Is 
a  more  essential  question    One  can  have  all 


kinds  of  facilliles  and  programs  available 
but  If  there  Is  a  failure  of  commitments  on 
the  part  of  the  Chief  Executive  at  what- 
ever the  appropriate  level  of  government  It 
may  be,  there  will  be  no  bonaflde  effort  made 
to  take  ad\.ititafe  of  such  facilities  or  op- 
portunities And  It  then  becomes  your  re- 
spoiislbilitleh— collectively  and  Individ- 
ually -  to  see  that  lhe.se  efforts  are  under- 
taken Municipal  police  forces  are  your  police 
forces. 

There  is  no  Federal  police;  we  should  not 
have  one;  we  don  t  need  one  The  police  In 
this  coinitry  are  competent  to  discharge  thoir 
responsibilities  but  poll! leal  leadership  has 
the  responsibility  to  undertake  the  commit- 
ments to  do  something  m  this  field.  Some 
Mavors,  Interestingly  enough,  and  in  a  per- 
fectly bonallde  way.  will  respond  with  a 
denial  on  the  question  of  whether  there  Is 
orsaiii.'ed  crim.nal  activity  In  their  Jurisdlc- 
tK'n  .And  If  one  examines  the  basis  of  the 
denial,  cne  can  very  clearly  and  fairly  eon- 
cli.de  that  the  M.ivor  w;is  perfectly  honest  in 
his  response.  Ijecause  he  lacked  the  neces'^ary 
inlorinrttl,  n  to  reach  the  opposite  conclusion 
One  can  understand  that,  but  I  am  dubious 
that  one  should  have  to  observe  that  for 
much  longer 

\\vi\  'hen  there  are  other  situations,  whfre 
when  asked  about  the  presence  and  activity 
of  org.mi/ed  crim".  there  is  a  denial  While 
one  explanation  may  be  actual,  direct  corrup- 
tion an  'iher  may  well  be  that  as  soon  as 
the  presence  and  activity  of  organized  crime 
Is  acknowledged  someone  Invariably  begins 
to  a.>k.  Well.  If  we  have  It.  what  are  you 
doing  about  It?"  And  comes  next  election 
lime,  there  must  be  an  accounting,  so  It 
I'eoonios  more  c  nvenient  to  denv  rather  than 
to  affirm  and  undertake  an  affirmative  pro- 
gram to  meet  the  needs  The  principal 
strategy  and  the  tactics  .Tccompanying  the 
attempt  to  achieve  a  strategic  goal  of  elimi- 
nating or  containing  org.inlzed  crime  has 
been  what  Ls  characterized  as  headhunting" 
This  IS  identifying  a  figure  that  Intelligence 
reports  disclose  to  be  Involved  In  organized 
crime,  attempting  to  develop  e' idence  of  a 
violation  of  the  law.  then  prosecution  and 
incarceration  I  think  It  was  Professor  G 
Robert  Blakely.  Chief  Counsel  to  Senator 
McClellan  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedure  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, who  made  au  Interesting  point  In  this 
regard  He  said  that  since  development  of  the 
liren^ive  Federal  effort,  and  the  development 
of  some  concomitant  state  and  local  Inter- 
est, more  organized  crime  figures  have  been 
disabled  through  heart  attacks,  automobile 
accidents,  and  death  due  to  natural  causes 
than  by  the  results  of  Investigation  and 
pr.isecution 

What  can  be  done?  What  should  be  done? 
I  respectfully  commend  to  you  at  least  this 
much— that  you  direct  the  chief  operating 
officials  of  your  police  agencies,  if  they  have 
not  already  done  so.  to  develop  and  main- 
tain an  on-going  organized  crime  Intelligence 
unit,  so  that  you  will  at  least  be  informed 
In  addition,  you  should  direct  that  the  per- 
sonnel involved  In  such  activities  be  main- 
tained there  and  not  spend  two  months  in 
that  program  and  the  next  19  months  on 
Eomeihlng  else.  We  don't  want  a  situation 
of  ''risis  response  but  rather  an  attempt  to 
institutionalize  rational   responses. 

What  do  you  do  with  regard  to  the  back- 
grounds of  the  persons  that  you  are.  under 
the  law.  able  to  appoint  to  positions  in  your 
Jurisdiction?  As  a  matter  of  self-preserva- 
tion. If  nothing  else,  and  I  would  hope  that 
It  would  be  something  more  than  that,  you 
can  encourage  the  development  of  a  back- 
ground investigation  procedure  so  you  know 
who  the  persons  are  that  you  are  proposing 
to  appoint,  perhaps  to  the  Board  that  con- 
trols the  issuance  of  your  liquor  licenses  or 
handles  zoning  activities  In  your  commu- 
nity, town  or  city.  If  you  are  not  doing  it,  1 
suggest  you  should  because  the  deslrabllty 
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I  believe  is  clear.  If  you  fall  to  assume  the 
responsibility  now.  you  will  assume  the 
criticism  later,  whether  you  like  It  or  not, 
if  something  goes  wrong.  At  least  those  of 
you  as  chief  executives  of  the  cities,  and 
perhaps  all  of  you.  have  counsel  available, 
whether  It  is  the  city  solicitor  or  a  town- 
,ship  attorney.  Who  among  you  or  your  col- 
leagues have  ever  directed  that  your  solici- 
tor undertake  a  review  of  the  ordinances 
which  govern  your  community  under  which 
vou  act  to  determine  where  there  are  de- 
hiiencies  with  regard  to  the  penetration  Into 
\our  legitimate  business  enterprises  by 
organized  crime?  I  dont  a*k  It  rhetorically; 
I  ask  It  in  the  hope  that  you  will  do  so.  The 
kind  of  action  undertaken  by  the  Attorney 
General  in  Florida,  an  anti-trust  type  law 
suit,  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  could  serve 
as  a  model  at  the  local  level.  There  Is  no 
mystiqu.  in  this.  It  Is  a  question  of  putting 
your  lawyers  to  work  in  this  capacity.  But 
there  U  above  all.  I  believe,  two  crlUcally 
essential  basic  elements  In  this  field:  Num- 
ber one,  the  declaration,  and  number  two. 
the  continuing  commitment  to  the  Institu- 
tionalization of  antl-organlzed  crime  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  Jurisdictions  chief  execu- 
tive Without  it,  the  bureaucracy — and  I 
don't  use  that  term  In  a  bad  sense — below 
the  mayor  does  not  respond  But  If  they 
find  a  sense  of  commitment.  I  believe  they 
will  The  first  level  for  that  Is  the  police 
administration.  Only  with  your  declared 
commitment  and  effort  to  continue  that 
commitment  can  you  develop  a  consistent, 
local  response  to  the  problem,  which  will 
permit  you  to  address  the  needs  In  your  Im- 
mediate Jurisdiction  and  further  permit  you 
to  undertake  cooperative  activity  with  sister 
cities  and  towns  within  the  state  and  perhaps 
outside  It. 

I  was  Interested  when  Dr  Cressey  sug- 
gested some  thing  to  you  about  the  study 
entitled  "Wlncanton."  "Wlncanton"  has  been 
publicly  Identified  by  Its  own  Mayor  as  Read- 
ing. Pennsylvania.  It  was  a  totally  organized 
crime  community  and  after  a  massive  five 
year  Federal  effort,  the  back  of  the  rackets 
was  broken  In  Beading  The  racketeering 
boss— who  was  not  of  Italian  extracUon  but 
happened  to  be  of  Russian-Jewish  origin — 
was  put  into  the  penitentiary  and  a  num- 
ber of  others  went  to  Jail  and  the  former 
police  chief  who  had  been  indicted  for  per- 
jury but  became  a  government  witness  was 
out  of  office,  and  a  reform  element  was 
elected.  And  the  follow-up  survey  of  the 
citizens  of  Reading  established  that  they 
were  very  happy  not  to  live  under  the  or- 
ganized crime  cloud,  not  to  have  to  pay  for 
the  things  they  were  entitled  to  get  as  citi- 
zens. But  they  raised  one  small  concern. 
The  consensus  of  the  majority  polled  was 
that  after  the  effort  which  has  disclosed  the 
terrible  corruption— that  principally  Illegal 
gambling  revenues  had  engendered — the 
populace  felt  that  they  wovUd  like  to  have 
a  little  gambling. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  a  little  gambling  is 
like  being  a  little  bit  pregnant.  One  element 
often  lost  sight  of  by  those  wrestling  with 
the  terrible  public  concern — and  In  some 
cases  hysteria — over  street  crime.  Is  the  con- 
nection between  organized  crime  and  street 
crime.  Those  of  you  whose  cities  have  a  hard 
narcotics  problem  ought  to  give  this  some 
thought.  I  am  not  speaking  of  bennies  or 
amphetamines  or  pot.  I  am  talking  about 
heroin.  There  Is  no  domestic  development  of 
heroin.  It  Is  all  imported.  Every  ounce.  It 
comes  from  outside  the  country.  There  Is 
a  highly  effective  Investigative  agency  called 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  and  there  Is  the  Customs  Service, 
wlilch  work  enormous  numbers  of  hours 
while  attempting  to  Impede  the  flow  of 
heroin  to  this  country.  Distribution  chan- 
nels are  as  sophisticated  and  expensive  as 
any  ever  conceived  for  Illegal  activities.  I 
cannot  find  anyone  who  will   dispute  that 
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the  importation  of  heroin  Is  the  province 
of  the  hard  core  in  organized  crime — La  Cosa 
Nostra  or  the  Mafia. 

But  to  indicate  their  "smarts"  they  are 
no  longer  responsible  for  the  street-level  dis- 
tribution. They  will  bring  It  in,  finance  its 
importation,  and  arrange  the  basic  whole- 
sale distribution.  The  story  of  the  Junkie 
is  as  well  known  to  you  as  It  Is  to  anybody 
in  the  Federal  Government.  And  how  the 
Junkie  supports  a  habit?  It  may  be  prosti- 
tution for  a  woman;  it  may  be  shoplifting 
for  men  or  women;  it  can  be  robberies  or 
burglaries,  larcenies  of  an  infinite  range. 
But  how  are  these  things  recorded  in  your 
crime  staUstlcs?  They  are  not  recorded  as 
organized  crime  activities.  They  are  re- 
corded as  street  crimes.  When  you  look  at 
the  descriptions,  for  example,  in  Harlem 
in  New  York  City  and  you  look  at  the  enor- 
mous dollar  loss  due  to  the  drug  addicts, 
then  I  would  suggest  it  is  very  obvious  what 
the  connection  is  between  organized  crime 
and  street  crime. 

Let  me  ask  those  of  you  who  are  business 
men:  What  does  one  do  with  a  hi-Jacked 
truckload  of  100  cases  of  color  television  sets? 
The  answer  Is  that  you  or  I  don't  know  what 
to  do  with  them.  But  they  move,  and  they 
move  with  no  serious  difficulties  because  one 
of  the  principle  acUvities  of  high  revenue 
generation  In  organized  crime  is  the  fencing 
of  large  volumes  of  stolen  property.  How  does 
it  happen  that  a  product  being  sold  out  of 
factories  in  the  Northeast  appears  on  the 
shelves  of  retail  stores  in  the  South  before 
the  salesmen  for  the  company  have  been  into 
the  territory.  It  has  to  be  very  clear.  Orga- 
nized crime  has  better  distribution  channels 
than  the  manufacturer  of  the  particular 
product  I  am  referring  to.  And  by  the  truck- 
load.  Those  are  not  recorded  as  organized 
crime  incidents.  They  are  recorded,  Just  as 
the  larceny  of  a  television  set  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis  from  your  apartment  or  mine 
may  be — as  a  street  crime.  And  yet  there  is 
a  connection. 

I  came  here  to  make  a  point  I  hope  you 
wiU  leave  with,  or  at  least  question  me  about: 
The  Issue  of  commitment  and  whether  you 
are  prepared  to  make  it;  whether  you  are 
prepared  to  direct  your  police  agencies  to 
respond  to  this  problem  of  organized  crime. 
There  are  a  variety  of  opportunities  avail- 
able that  have  never  been  available  before. 
It  has  been  said  that  every  idea  has  its  time. 
Those  of  us  who  have  worked  in  organized 
crime  enforcement  over  the  years  have  been 
delighted  because  we  believe  that  this  is  the 
time  to  start  making  legal  progress.  But  the 
question  Is  not  whether  200  or  300  or  600 
people  working  at  state  and  local  and  Fed- 
eral levels  alone  are  going  to  get  this  Job 
done.  Either  those  who  are  poUOcal  leaders 
in  this  country  are  going  to  generate  the 
response  or  we  will  face  a  time  when  the 
problem  will  become  so  impossible  to  deal 
with  we  may  not  even  be  able  to  identify  it 
any  longer. 


PATENT    RIGHTS    FOR    EMPLOYEE 
INVENTORS 

(Mr.  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
year  and  a  half  I  have  been  researching 
legislation  to  more  adequately  protect 
the  rights  of  employee  inventors.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  today  I  am  introduc- 
ing the  result  of  that  research.  For  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  there  also  fol- 
lows an  article  by  Robert  J.  Kimtz,  a 
constituent,  which  describes  the  need 
for  such  legislation: 


Patent  Rights  roR  Emploto:  Invzntoes 
(Bv  Robert  J.  Kuntz,  P.E.,  first  vice  presi- 
dent. California  Society  of  Professional  En- 
gineers) 

The  Idea  of  a  patent  means  many  things 
to  many  people.  Sometimes.  It  Is  good  to 
clinically  examine  the  meaning  of  terms  be- 
fore proceeding  with  a  concept.  The  World 
Book  Encyclopedia  defines  a  patent  as  "an 
official  paper  issued  by  a  national  govern- 
ment to  indicate  ownership  of  property. 
The  term  letters  patent,  or  simply  patents, 
refers  to  the  right  to  control  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  a  product.  This  monopoly, 
limited  in  time  and  type,  is  given  to  the  in- 
ventor of  a  device,  or  a  process,  to  reward 
htm  for  his  genius."  The  World  Book  fur- 
ther relates  that  "France  adopted  its  first 
patent  legislation  In  1791.  It  believes  that  the 
patent  law  should  be  based  on  the  idea  that 
the  i7irenfor's  right  is  a  natural  right." 

The  founders  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  were 
aware  of  the  dependence  of  a  free  society 
on  the  creativity  and  genius  of  its  people. 
As  a  result,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  gives  Congress  the  power  to  enact 
laws  relating  to  patents  in  Article  1,  Sec- 
tion 8,  which  reads: 

"Congress  shall  have  power — to  promote 
the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by 
securing  for  limited  times  to  the  authors 
and  inventors,  the  exclusive  right  to  their 
respective  writings  and  discoveries." 

In  each  of  the  above  references,  atten- 
tion Is  called  to  the  emphasis  given  to  the 
rights  of  the  Inventors.  It  is  very  plain  to 
see  that  the  original  Intent  of  patent  law 
was  to  grant  a  legal  right  and  monopoly  to 
an  Inventor  as  a  reward  for  his  genius.  Dan- 
iel Webster  successfully  prosecuted  an  In- 
fringement of  Charles  Goodyear's  patent  on 
vulcanization  over  100  years  ago.  Webster 
told  the  court: 

"What  a  man  earns  by  thought,  study,  and 
care  is  as  much  his  own  as  what  he  obtains 
by  his  hands.  It  is  said  that  by  natural  law, 
the  son  has  no  right  to  inherit  the  estate  of 
his  father  or  to  take  it  by  device.  Invention, 
as  a  right  of  property,  stands  higher  than  In- 
heritance or  device,  because  it  is  personal 
earning." 

Webster  made  special  note  of  the  per- 
sonal ownership  of  Invention. 

Many  other  documents  llliuninate  the  in- 
trinsic'nature  of  patent  rights,  the  least  of 
which  is  not  the  "ethics  for  engineers" 
(Canons  of  Ethics,  Creed,  Riaes  of  Profes- 
sional Conduct).  Rule  24  states: 

"A  customer,  in  designing  apparatus,  does 
not  acquire  any  right  in  its  design,  but  only 
the  use  of  the  apparatus  purchased.  A  client 
does  not  acquire  any  right  to  the  ideas  de- 
veloped and  plans  made  by  a  consulting 
engineer,  except  in  the  specific  case  for  which 
they  were  made." 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  rule  specifically 
mentions  "consulting  engineers ",  however, 
this  Is  the  only  reference  made  to  the  rights 
of  inventors  in  the  Code.  If  engineering  is  a 
true  profession,  then  every  engineer  Is  a  con- 
sultant. An  engineer-employee  should  be 
considered  as  practicing  on  the  basis  of  a 
retainer.  The  practice  and  ethics  of  the  pro- 
fession should  not  change  with  the  nature  of 
employment. 

The  California  Society  of  Professional  En- 
gineers considers  the  rights  of  an  Inventor 
to  be  intrinsic  in  natiu-e.  The  U.S.  Patent 
Law  clearly  states  that  financial  assistance 
in  developing  a  patent  In  no  way  grants  the 
provider  of  that  assistance  a  p)osttion  as  co- 
Inventor.  This  position  Is  upheld  In  every 
patent  prosecution  even  with  the  employ- 
ment preasslgiunent  agreements.  The  patent 
must  be  filed  in  the  name  of  the  inventor 
even  though  the  Inventor  is  required  by  his 
employer  to  assign  all  of  his  rights  In  the 
patent  to  his  employer.  In  most  cases,  the 
employer  assignment  agreement  calls  for  the 
payment  of  $1.00. 
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Most  engineering  employees  consider  that 
their  employers  must  h.we  some  rights  In  the 
employees  invenuou.  however  employees 
nlso  feel  that  the  employer  should  not  ha\e 
exclusive  rights. 

Employers  feel  that  their  financial  cim- 
tilbuclon.  and  the  fact  that  the  employee  Is 
retained  on  <\  salary  basis,  is  suiliclent  Justi- 
fication for  the  employers  Uking  lOO',  of 
patents  that  are  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the 
J.ib  assignment  Many  employers  e\en  claim 
full  rlghrs  to  inventions  made  by  employees 
outside  of  their  Job  assignments  and  on 
their  own  time. 

EMPLOTttJ     t'OsmON 

The  problem  of  the  employed  lii\eiuor  »as 
c.uislilered  in  deprh  b-.  a  Congressional  in- 
ves'.lg.ition  during  the  b7th  Congress  A:  that 
time,  a  study  was  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mlitee  on  the  Judiciary.  Sub-Committee  on 
P.itents.  Trade-Marks  and  Copyrights  Dur- 
ing this  ume,  laws  protecting  the  rights  of 
employed  inventors  in  Europe  were  investi- 
gated. In  the  linal  report,  i'.  w.is  staled  that 
•  the  Corporations  themselves  in  pressing  lor 
the  policy  of  the  Government,  leaving  with 
the  rese.urch  contractor  the  patents  that  stem 
fiom  Government-tinanced  research,  vigor- 
ously contend  that  money  compensation 
aione  is  not  sufficient  to  bring  forth  Uie  best 
efforts  of  the  researcher  and  that  they  i  the 
corporaUonsi  should  receive  patent  rew  irds 
as  well  Assunuug.  without  conceding,  that 
tins  be  Uue  in  the  case  of  Government  re- 
search contracts,  corporations  have  not 
made  It  clear  why  It  should  be  any  less  uue 
in  the  case  of  their  own  employee  conuacts  ' 

ALL    AFFECTED 

Ne.vrly  every  corporation  Oo\ernnient 
Agency  and  Educational  Institution  requires 
their  prosiiectlve  employee*  to  assign  all 
rights  to  future  inventions  to  the  employer 
as  a  conditltn  of  employment  Engineers  have 
experienced  this  situation  so  consistently 
that  thev  have  become  accustomed  and  re- 
luctantly resigned  to  It  Many  engineers  have 
been  suCBclen-ly  ■conditioned  '  that  they  even 
support  the  employers  position  that  pre- 
asslgnmen'  of  all  invention  nghU  U  moral 
and  Just  as  a  conslderaUon  of  salary  paid 
Many  engineers  however  have  noted  well  the 
■■6  months  clause"  (most  preassignment 
agreementj?  are  binding  from  the  date  of  hire 
to  6  months  after  termination)  in  many  of 
these  preassignment  agreements.  When  an 
invention  Is  conceived,  many  engineers  docu- 
ment It  and  subsequently  put  it  into  their 
'  Idea  file  '  Then*  engineers  consider  that 
some  day  they  will  be  on  their  own"  and  will 
be  able  to  niake  a  fortune  from  their  idea 
bank"  These  individuals  feel  that  there  Is 
no  incentive  for  them  to  document  their 
Ideas  and  dlscloee  them  to  their  employer 
when  they  will  get  nothing  out  of  it  Con- 
sequently many  excellent  concepts  are  buried 
forever  and  no  one  benefits. 

WHO    WINS? 

The  emplojer  believes  that  preasslgnments 
of  invenlUiys  protects  his  interest  Actually. 
these  agreements  are  indirectly  costing  the 
employer  fortunes  through  lo6t  Inventions 
and  Incentives  of  emploiees  Strangely,  em- 
ployers are  Initiated  suggestion  plAns"  to 
increase  the  incentives  of  shop  personnel, 
technicians,  and  other  non-prof86alonals  It 
Is  assumed  that  creativity  Is  part  of  the  Job 
for  professionals  and  thus  additional  com- 
pensation or  rewards  are  not  warranted  Some 
suggestion  plan  awards  amount  to  In  excess 
of  »2.000  It  U  interesting  to  compare  this 
to  the  11  00  that  each  of  the  Inventors  of 
the  transistor  received  from  Bell  Labora- 
tories, or.  in  another  cajse.  the  Inventor  who 
received  •12  50  for  his  Innovation  that  sub- 
sequently netted,  with  spln-otT  Inventions, 
his  company  over  •3.000.000  In  sales 

How  nutny  other  ideas  such  as  these  have 
gone  undisclosed  because  of  of  the  lack  of 
incentive  for  the  engineer  employees?  The 
potential  sales  value  of  ideas  buried  in  idea 
flies  •  would  be  astronomical.  It  is  Just  g'xKl 


business  to  stimulate  the  eiit;iiiefr-enipli  yee 
to  invent  and  disclose,  and  the  monetary 
reward  for  these  inventions  would  be  minus- 
cule comp.ired  to  the  ultimate  value  to  the 
employer. 

In  the  majority  of  rases,  the  engineer- 
employee  in  the  United  States  has  no  legal 
position  with  respect  to  his  inventions  The 
preassignment  agreeinenl  l.s  binding,  total, 
and  unilateral.  Many  companies  have  patent 
reward  programs  which  are  inst  tuied  com- 
pany policy.  Theue  programs  are  subject  to 
change  by  the  company  without  notiUcatlon 
of  the  employees.  These  policies  vary  Irom 
company  to  company  Some  companies  pro- 
vide reinuncratUJii  to  the  Inventor  based  on 
a  percentage  of  the  net  profti-s  derived  from 
the  patent  Other  CMinpanics  provide  a  per- 
c:nt  of  the  r.'yaltlcs  If  the  company  licenses 
another  company  to  pro<luce  the  invention. 
The  company  patent  regard  polices  are  not 
b;ncluig  on  the  compaiiv  and  in  many  ca.-.es 
terminate  with  the  ternunatlon  of  the  In- 
ventors employment  Many  employees  are 
required  to  disclose  inventions  that  are  the 
product  of  their  own  efTorts  Independent  of 
their  company  assignments  i after  hours  and 
not  in  the  company  business  line)  The  pre- 
a.=  'ilgnmcnt  agreement  requires  that  the  em- 
ployee dl.sclose  these  to  his  company  granting 
all   rights  to  the  employer 

Many  c  .mpante^  delay  the  proces.--ing  (^f  the 
patent  disclosure  over  a  period  of  years,  and 
refuse  to  grant  rights  to  the  employee  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  Invention  on  his  own  Many 
employers  grant  release  fn-im  the  prcassign- 
mont  agreement  on  specific  Inventions  in 
which  they  have  no  interest,  and  yet  retain 
a  license-free-use  of  the  invention  This 
action,  in  essence,  s'vmles  any  further  action 
by  the  employee  inventor,  since  the  market- 
ability of  an  encumbered  patent  of  this 
nature  Is  questionable 

NEED    rOR    ClIANCL 

Employees  feel  that  there  Is  a  need  for 
a  complete  re-evaluatlon  of  the  present  uni- 
lateral preassignment  of  patent  rights  as  a 
condition  of  employment  Most  feel  that 
these  agreements  should  be  supplanted  with 
bl-laieral  agreements  that  recognlae  the 
rights  of   both  the  employee  and   employer. 

HR    15512 
.1  bill  to  create  a  comprehensive  Federal  sys- 
tem for  determining  Uie  ownership  of  and 
amount    of   compensation    to   be    paid   for 
Inventions  and  proposals  for  technical  Im- 
provement made  by  employed  persons 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre^entattret    of    the     United     States    of 
America  in  Congren'^  a'5fmbZed 

Section  1  Title  35.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  Uhercof  the 
following  new  p.irt 

PART    IV -EMPLOYEE     INVENTIONS 
Chap  Sec 

"40.  Definitions   and   scope   of    appUca- 

Uon - *01- 

■■41    Service   inventions... - -  ♦IL 

•42    Patent  on  service  inventions 421. 

•■43    General     provisions - ---  431. 

••Chapter    40  —  DtriNrnoNS    and    Scop«    or 
Afplicatiom 

•Sec 

••401    Scope  of  application. 

••402    Definitions. 

"I  401.  Scope  of  application. 

•This  part  applies  to  all  Inventions,  and 
proposals  for  technical  Improvement  made 
by- 

■■(1)  employees  of  private  person*  or  or- 
ganlzation.s. 

••(2 1  military  personnel  and  employees  of 
Federal.  State,  territorial,  and  local  govern- 
ments, and 

••(3)  other  persons  who  consent  by  con- 
tract to  be  treated  as  employees  under  this 
part  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  c<jm- 
pensatl'.n  uj  be  paid  for  their  Inventions  or 
profxwals  for  technical  Improvement. 
except  Uiat  nothing  in  this  part  shall  apply 


to  an  invention  made  by  an  employee  which 
Is  subject  to  an  agreement  between  the  em- 
ployee and  his  employer  to  the  effect  that 
the  in',  en; Ion  shall  oe  a  free  Invention  which 
Is  the  exclusive  properly  ol  tlie  employee  and 
with  respect  to  which  the  employer  has  no 
rights. 
■J  40'J    Definitions 

■As  used  In  this  part,  the  term — 
•■(II  'employee  means  any  person  who. 
under  the  usual  common  law  rules  appli- 
cable in  determining  the  employer-employee 
relationship,  hxs  the  status  of  an  employee, 
and  any  member  of  the  military; 

•  lai  Invention'  means  an  Invention  which 
Is  p.itentable  under  Chapter  10  of  this  i:;le. 

•■(3 1  •proposal  for  technical  Improvement' 
nif-ans  a  proposal  for  .i  new  and  useful  tech- 
nic  il  Innov.ilion  in  connection  with  an  exist- 
ing process,  in.ichlne.  m.iiiufacture.  or  com- 
position   of    matter    which    Innovation — 

"lA)  Is  not  patentable  under  Chapter  10 
of  this  title  by  reason  of  it«  Inclusion  within 
the  scope  of  a  prior  p.itent. 

"(B)  Is  an  application  of  a  recret  prcK-ess 
or  tr-ide  secret;  or 

'I  CI  uses  prrxlucis  which  cannot  be  an- 
alyzed; 

"(4)  'service  Invention'  means  an  Inven- 
tion m.ide  bv  an  employee  at  any  time  dur- 
ine  his  period  of  employment  which  either — 

•  iA»  ha.s  grown  out  of  the  type  of  work 
pT.'ornied  by  the  employee,  or 

"iBi  Is  definitely  based  on  experiences 
pained  during  his  employment  or  on  opera- 
tions cirrled  out  by  the  employer;  and 

'■(5i  'free  Invention'  me.ins  any  Invention 
made  by  .in  employee  which  Is  not  a  service 
invention 

•  CHAITER    41— SERVICE    INVENTION.S 

"Sec 

•■411    Duty  of  giving  notice 

•'412.   Claiming   the   Invention. 

"413.  Service  inventions  which  become  free 

••414    Compensation  for  service  inventlon.s 

••5  4n    Duty  of  giving  notice. 

••(a)  An  employee  who  has  made  a  service 
Invention  must  give  written  notice  of  the 
service  invention  to  his  employer  with- 
out undue  delay  If  several  employees  shared 
In  making  the  service  Invention,  they  may 
give  notice  either  Independently  or  Jointly 
to  the  employer  Upon  receipt  of  the  em- 
ployee's notice,  the  employer  shall  wlthou^ 
undue  delay  provide  the  employee  with  a 
wTltten  statement  of  the  exact  time  when 
the   notice  was  received. 

"(b)  The  employee's  notice  shall  conspicu- 
ously Indicate  that  It  relates  to  an  Inven- 
tion and  shall  contain  a  complete  de^^'rip- 
tion  of  the  Invention  Including — 

•■(1)  a  description  of  the  technical  prob- 
lem, its  solution,  and  the  way  In  which  the 
In.ention  originated. 

"(21  sketches,  drawings,  and  other  docu- 
ments or  records  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  understand  the  Invention, 

"(3)  the  Instructions,  directions,  and 
rules  officlallv  given  to  the  employee  by  the 
employer  which  relate  to  the  invention, 

••(4)  the  experiences  of  the  employee 
gained  from  the  employment  and  the  opera- 
tions of  the  employer  which  were  utilized  In 
the  invention,  and 

••(5)  the  names  of  coworkers  who  contrib- 
uted to  the  invention  and  a  description  of 
the  nature  and  degree  of  their  contribution 
(pointing  out  what  the  employee  considers 
to  be  his  own  share). 

"ic)  An  employee's  notice  which  does  not 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(b|  shall  nevertheless  be  deemed  complete  If 
the  employer  does  not  advise  the  employee  in 
writing,  within  two  months  after  receipt  of 
the  employee's  notice,  in  what  respects  the 
notice  Is  incomplete.  At  the  request  of  the 
employee,  the  employer  shall  assist  the  em- 
ployee In  completing  the  notice. 
;  412  Claiming  the  invention. 
"  la)  An  employer  may  claim  an  employee's 
service  Invention  by  giving  a  written  de- 
claration of   his   claim   to   the   employee  as 
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Boon  as  Is  practicable  but  not  more  than  four 
months  after  the  employer  has  received  a 
complete  notice  of  the  service  invention 
from  the  employee  In  conformity  with  sec- 
tion 411. 

"(b)  Upon  receipt  by  the  employee  of  a 
declaration  of  the  employer's  claim  to  the 
employee's  service  Invention,  the  employee 
shall  assign  all  rights  to  the  service  Inven- 
tion to  the  employer  In  writing. 

"(c)  Any  dlspoeltlon  of  a  service  Inven- 
tion by  an  empoyee  prior  to  the  time  of  the 
declaration  of  a  claim  by  the  employer 
which  would  impair  the  employer's  rights 
under  this  secton  Is  invalid  to  the  extent 
that  It  impairs  such  rights, 
•'j  413.  Service  Inventions  which  become 
free. 

••(a)  A  service  Invention  becomes  free 
when — 

••  ( 1 )   the  employer  releases  it  In  writing; 

••(2)  the  employer  does  not  claim  the 
service  Invention  within  four  months  after 
receiving  the  employee's  complete  notice  In 
conformity  with  section  411;  or 

■•(3)  the  employer  does  not  comply  wth 
his  obligation  under  section  421(a)  to  apply 
lor  a  patent  on  the  service  invention. 

"(b)   A   service   invention   which   becomes 
free  under  this  section  is  not  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  431. 
"5  414.  Compensation  for  service  Inventions. 

•■(a)  An  employee  Is  entitled  to  adequate 
compensation  for  bis  service  Invention  as 
soon  as  hU  employer  has  claimed  the  in- 
vention. Such  compensation  shall  represent 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  employers'  right 
to  the  Invention  adjusted  to  reflect  the  fol- 
lowing factors:  (1)  the  position  and  duties 
of  the  employee,  and  (2)  the  degree  to 
which  the  operations  of  the  employer  con- 
tributed to  the  making  of  the  Invention. 

"(b)(1)  The  kind  and  amount  of  com- 
pensation to  be  paid  for  a  service  invention 
■hall  be  determined  by  agreement  between 
employer  and  employee  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
three  months  after  a  patent  on  the  service 
Invention  has  been  granted,  or  in  the  case  of 
the  Issuance  of  a  secrecy  order  with  respect 
to  the  service  Invention  under  section  181  of 
this  title,  within  three  months  after  the  Is- 
suance of  such  secrecy  order.  The  agreement 
reached  between  the  employer  and  employee 
•hall  be  based  on  the  regulations  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  Liabor  under  section  439. 

"(2)  If  agreement  Is  not  reached  within 
such  reasonable  period  of  time,  the  employer 
■hall  determine  the  compensation  and  pay 
of  the  employee  and  shall  give  the  employee 
a  substantiated  written  declaration  of  bow 
the  amount  of  compensation  was  determined. 
If  the  employee  does  not  object  in  writing 
within  two  months  following  the  employer's 
declaration,  the  employer's  determination  be- 
comes binding  on  both  parties. 

"(c)  When  several  employees  contributed 
■to  malting  a  service  invention,  each  employee 
•hall  notify  the  employer  of  the  portion  to 
which  he  is  entitled  and  the  compensation 
•hall  be  determined  by  agreement  separately 
with  each.  The  determination  of  compensa- 
tion to  be  paid  to  other  contrlbutlnjg  em- 
ployees does  not  bind  any  employee  who  ob- 
jects to  the  determination  of  his  share. 

"(d)  When  there  has  been  a  substantial 
change  In  the  circumstances  upon  which  the 
determination  of  compensation  was  based, 
the  employer  or  employee  may  demand  in 
writing  that  another  determination  of  the 
compensation  be  agreed  to  within  three 
months  following  such  demand,  but  the  em- 
ployee shall  in  no  case  be  obligated  to  re- 
turn compensation  which  he  has  received. 
"CHAPTEa  42. — Patent  on  S^vics 

INVKNTIONS 

"Sec. 

"421.  Patent  application. 

"422.  Patent  application  abroad. 

"423.  Obllgatlona  of  employer  and  employee 


when  acquiring  patents. 
"424.  Abandonment  of  patent  application  or 

patent. 
"425.  Trade  secrets. 
'•j  421.  Patent  application. 

••(a)  Within  six  months  following  an  em- 
ployer's declaration  of  a  claim  to  a  service  In- 
vention under  section  412(a),  the  employer 
shall  apply,  in  the  name  of  the  Inventor,  for 
a  patent  on  the  service  Invention  unless — 

••(1)  the  service  Invention  has  become  free 
under  section  413(a)  (1)  or  (2):  or 

"(2)  the  employee  agrees  In  writing  that 
no  patent  application  shall  be  made;  or 

"(3)  section  425(a)  applies. 
When  an  employer  does  not  comply  with  his 
obligation  to  apply  for  a  patent  on  a  serv- 
ice Invention  within  six  months  following 
his  declaration  of  a  claim  to  the  Invention, 
the  Invention  shall  become  free  (section 
413(a)(3)). 

••(b)  When  a  service  Invention  has  become 
free.  If  the  employer  has  already  applied  for 
a  patent  on  such  Invention,  the  rights  on  the 
application  pass  to  the  employee  when  the  In- 
vention becomes  free." 
"J  422.  Patent  application  abroad. 

'•The  employer  may  apply  for  patents  on  a 
service  invention  with  respect  to  which  he 
has  made  a  claim  In  such  foreign  countries 
as  he  desires  and  shall  release  the  service  in- 
vention in  favor  of  the  employee  In  all  other 
foreign  countries.  The  employer's  release 
shall  be  timely  to  permit  the  employee  to 
take  advantage  of  the  priority  periods  of  In- 
ternational treaties  In  the  field  of  legal 
protection  of  industrial  property. 
"5  423.  Obligations  of  employer  and  employee 
when  acquiring  patents. 

"(a)  When  an  employer  applies  for  a  pat- 
ent on  a  service  Invention,  he  shall  provide 
the  employee  who  made  the  service  Invention, 
at  the  time  of  such  application,  with  copies 
of  the  application  documents,  and  shall  keep 
the  employee  informed  concerning  the  pro- 
ceedings and  permit  the  employee  to  examine 
all  correspondence  in  connection  with  the 
application. 

"(b)  At  the  employer's  request,  the  em- 
ployee who  made  the  service  invention  shall 
assist  the  employer  in  the  acquisition  of  a 
patent  with  respect  to  the  invention  and 
shall  make  such  statements  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  document  the  employer's  application. 
"i  434.  Abandonment  of  patent  application 
or  patent, 
"(a)  When,  prior  to  satisfying  an  em- 
ployee's claim  for  adequate  compensation 
with  respect  to  a  service  invention,  the  em- 
ployer abandons  the  patent  application  or 
permits  the  lapse  of  a  patent  already  granted, 
he  shall  notify  the  employee  in  writing  and 
assign  the  rights  to  the  Invention  to  the  em- 
ployee, if  the  employee  so  requests.  The  em- 
ployer shall  make  available  to  the  employee 
all  documents  necessary  to  preserve  rights  in 
the  invention. 

"(b)  The  employer  may  dispose  of  all 
rights  to  the  invention  if  the  employee  does 
not  request  assignment  of  the  rights  ■within 
three  months  after  receiving  the  employer's 
notice  of  abandonment. 
"{  425.  Trade  secrets. 

"(a)  When  legitimate  intereste  of  the  em- 
ployer make  it  neoess&ry  to  prevent  a  service 
Invention,  with  respect  to  wtilch  notice  has 
been  given,  from  being  known,  the  employer 
need  not  apply  for  a  patent  on  the  invention 
If  he  makes  a  written  declaration  to  the  em- 
ployee to  the  effect  that  he  recognizes  the 
patentability  of  the  invention.  If  the  em- 
ployer does  not  recognize  the  patentability 
of  the  Invention  he  remains  under  the  obli- 
gation to  apply  for  a  patent,  but  he  may 
withdraw  the  application  after  a  decision 
on  the  patentability  has  been  made  by  the 
Patent  Office. 

"(b)  In  determining  the  compensation  to 
be  paid  for  an   invention  with  respect  to 


which  the  employer  need  not  apply  for  a 
patent  under  subsection  (a),  the  employee 
shall  receive  additional  compensation  for  the 
fact  that  no  protective  right  has  been  granted 
with  respect  to  the  service  invention. 

"(c)  Nothing  m  this  section  shall  prevent 
the  application  of  section  432  to  a  proposal 
for  technical  improvement  which  is  utilized 
by  the  employer. 

"Chapter  43. — General  Provisions 

"Sec. 

"431.  Free  inventions,  notice,  duly  of  making 

an  otler. 
"432.  Proposals  lor  technical  improvement. 
•■433.  Advisor  on  inventions. 
"434.  Exclusion  of  change  by  agreement. 
•'435.  Secrecy. 

"436.  Employer-employee  relationship. 
"437.  Arbitration. 

"438.  Judicial  review,  exhaustion  of  remedies. 
•'439.  Secretary  of  Labor;  regulations. 
"§  431.  Free  Inventions;  notice;  duty  of  mak- 
ing an  offer, 
•'(a)  Unless.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  em- 
ployee, the  Invention  Is  obviously  of  no  use 
in  the  activities  of  his  employer,  an  employee 
who  has  made  a  free  invention  during  the 
period  of  his  employment  shall  promptly 
give  written  notice  of  the  Invention  to  his 
employer  containing  such  information  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  employer  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  invention  is 
free.  Unless  the  employer  makes  a  written 
declaration  to  the  employee  contesting  that 
such  invention  is  free  within  three  months 
after  receiving  such  notice  from  the  em- 
ployee, the  employer  may  not  claim  the 
invention  as  a  service  invention. 

"(b)  If  a  free  invention  comes  within  the 
existing  or  proposed  scope  of  the  employer's 
operations,  the  employee  shall  not  utilize 
the  invention  elsewhere  during  his  i>eriod 
of  employment  unless  he  first  offers  his  em- 
ployer an  exclusive  option  to  utilize  the 
invention  In  exchange  for  adequate  compen- 
sation. If  the  employer  does  not  accept  such 
offer  within  two  months,  the  employee  U  free 
to  utilize  the  invention  elsewhere  without 
restriction.  If  the  employer  declares  ■within 
such  two  months  his  desire  to  acquire  such 
exclusive  option  except  for  his  disagreement 
as  to  the  terms  of  compensation,  the  Arbi- 
tration Board  shall  fix  the  terms  of  compen- 
sation, upon  petition  of  the  employer  or 
employee.  The  employer  or  employee  may 
apply  to  the  Board  for  adjustment  of  the 
compensation  when  the  circumstances  upon 
which  the  determination  of  compensation 
have  substantially  changed. 
"§  432.  Proposals  for  technical  improvement. 
"An  employee  who  has  made  a  proposal  for 
technical  Improvement  Is  entitled  to  ade- 
quate compensation  for  the  proposal  when 
the  employer  utilizes  it.  Such  compensation 
shall  represent  the  value  (In  terms  of  in- 
creased profit  or  reduction  in  costs  for  the 
employer)  of  the  proposal  for  technical  im- 
provement adjusted  by  the  factors  referred 
to  in  section  414(a)  (1)  and  (2).  The  kind 
and  amount  of  compensation  shall  be  de- 
termined by  agreement  between  employer 
and  employee  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  prior  to  the  expiration  of  three  months 
after  the  date  upon  which  the  employer  be- 
gan utilizing  the  proposal.  If  agreement  Is 
not  reached  within  such  period  of  time,  the 
compensation  shall  be  determined  in  the 
same  manner  as  provided  by  section 
414(b)  (2).  Section  414  (c)  and  (d)  shall  ap- 
ply to  proposals  for  technical  improvement 
in  the  same  manner  as  to  service  inventions. 
"§  433.  Advisor  on  Inventions. 

"Within  the  Department  of  Labor  there 
shall  be  an  Advisor  on  Inventions  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  assist  employees 
in  the  drafting  of  their  notices  under  sec- 
tions 411  and  431  and  to  assist  employers 
and  employees  in  determining  the  compen- 
sation to  be  paid  for  service  inventions  and 
projKisals  for  technical  Improvement. 
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'■$  43-1    Exclusion  of  change  by  aKreemeiu 

The   provisions  of   thU   p«irt   may   ni>t,   be 
altered  at  "ny  time  by  agreement. 

'i  435   Secrecy 

'  lai  An  employer  may  not  duclooe  any 
employees  invention  with  respect  to  which 
ne  hiis  receued  notice  long  as  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  the  employee  require  such 
nondisclosure 

ibi    Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this 
part  an  employee  may  not  disclose  any  serv- 
ice invention  which  has  not  become  free 
";  426    Employer-employee  relationship 

The    rights   and    duties   of   employer   and 
eniplovee  under  this  parr  are  not  affected  by 
the    termination    oi    the    employment    rela- 
tionship 
•■?  437    Arbltritlon 

■,ai  There  shall  be  an  Arbltri'.lon  B.'ard 
In  the  Patent  Office  which  shall  meet  at  the 
Patent  Office  and  at  sucfv  other  locations  as 
may  be  necessary  and  which  shall  attempt 
to  bring  about  amicable  aereemeiit  In  any 
dispute  relating  to  this  part  which  Is  re- 
ferred to  the  B<jard  bv  an  employer  or  em- 
ployee The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  a 
chairman  and  two  a'-soriate<  The  chairman 
shall  be  appointed  irom  the  examlners-ln- 
chlef  of  the  Patent  Oftlcc  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  tt)  «erve  for  one  year  and 
the  two  associates  shall  be  appointed  for 
each  case  by  the  Comml>J^loner  of  Patents. 
or  by  an  assistant  commls-sloner.  from  the 
officers  and  emplovees  of  the  Paten:  Office 
with  expertise  In  the  i;eneral  field  to  which 
the  In. ention  or  propo-siil  fir  technical  im- 
provement relates  The  Board  shall  be  en- 
larged by  ivko  members  upon  the  petition 
of  the  employee  or  emplover.  one  such  addi- 
tional member  to  be  selected  bv  the  em- 
ployee from  a  l.ibor  or  professional  group 
of  his  choosing  and  one  selected  by  the 
employer  from  the  national  or  regional  or- 
ganl/^itlon  which  represents  the  employer's 
interests 

ibi  An  employer  or  employee  may  peti- 
tion the  Arbitration  Board  to  settle  a  dispute 
by  tiling  with  the  Board  two  copies  of  a  peti- 
tion containing  a  brief  description  of  the 
clrcunifttances  of  the  case  and  the  name  and 
address  of  the  other  party  The  Arbitration 
Board  shall  send  the  petition  to  the  other 
p:irty  with  a  request  that  such  party  express 
Us  opinion  in  writing  with  respect  to  the 
petition  withm  a  designated  period  of  time 
■■(Ci  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
se'-'.lon.  proceedings  before  the  Arbitration 
Board  shall  t>«  conducted  according  to  such 
r\ile«  and  regulations  as  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents  may  determine 

■  idi(l)  When  the  Arbitration  Board  has 
reached  a  decision  by  majority  vote.  It  shall 
serve  on  the  parties  (by  registered  or  certi- 
fied mall)  a  proposai  for  conciliation  which 
Ls  sutwtantiated  by  reasons  and  signed  by  alt 
concurring  members  of  the  Board  The  pro- 
posal shall  conuln  a  statement  of  the  parties' 
right  to  object  and  of  the  conaequences  of  a 
failure  to  object  or  request  an  extension  of 
time  within  the  sixty-day  period  referred  to 
In  paragraph  ( 2 1 

"i3i  The  proposal  (or  coDClUatlon  shall  be 
deecned  accepted  by  both  parties  unless  the 
Board  receives  a  written  objection  or  request 
for  extension  of  Ume  from  one  of  the  parties 
within  sixty  days  after  the  dat«  upon  which 
the  proposal  was  served  on  such  party  The 
Board  may  grant  an  extension  of  time  for  a 
designated  period  not  to  exceed  mneiy  days 
when  the  clrcumstancea  require  such  an  ex- 
tension In  the  case  of  an  extension  of  time, 
the  proposal  for  conciliation  shall  be  deemed 
accepted  by  both  parties  unless  the  Board 
receives  a  written  objection  from  one  of  the 
parties  within  the  designated  period 

•  i3)  The  Arbitration  Board  shall  terminate 
Its  proceedings  and  notify  the  parties  of  such 
termination  In  any  case  in  which — 

'  I A )  a  party  has  not  responded  to  a  request 
under  subsection  (b)  within  the  designated 
period  of  time: 


'iBi   a  party  has  refused  to  enter  proceed- 
ings before  the  Board,  or 

(C)  a  party  files  a  written  objection  to  a 
proposal  for  conciliation  under  paragraph 
(2). 

•  I  e  1    No    fees    or   costs    shall    be    charged 
.ig.iinst  any  partv   to  proceedings  before  the 
Arbitration  Board 
5  4J8    Judicial  reMcv..   e\haii>tloii  of  reme- 
dies 
Suit  may  be  brought   in  a  United  States 
(lls'rlct  court  in  any  case  arising   under  this 
part   iincludlng  a  suit  for  the  determination 
of  adequate  compensation  I   only  after  a  pro- 
ceeding   bffore    the    Arbitration    Board    has 
taken  place  except  that  suit  may  be  brought 
without  regard  to  such  proceeding  vkhen  - 

■  1 1 )  six  months  have  pas-sed  since  the  peti- 
tion was  filed  with  the  Board,  or 

i2i    the  suit  Is  for  attachment  or  injunc- 
tion 
■  -,  439    Secretary  of  Labor:  regulations 

After  atTording  all  interested  persons  the 
opportunity  to  make  their  viev*s  known  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  Issue  regulations 
under  sections  414  and  432  providing  -peciJlc 
rules  for  the  de'ermination  of  the  compen- 
sation to  be  paid  for  service  inventions  and 
proposals  for  technical  improvement  The.se 
regulations  shall  be  published  f'T  the  guid- 
ance of  employers  and  employees,  the  Advisor 
on  Inventions,  the  Arbitration  Board,  and 
the  courts  ■■ 

Sec    2    la)   Section  281  of  title  35,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 
5  281    Remedies 

A  patentee  shall  have  reniedy  by  iivll 
action  for  infringement  ol  his  p.itent  and 
any  person  damaged  by  a  violation  ol  his 
rights  secured  by  part  iv  of  this  title  shall 
also  have  remedy  by  civil  action 

ib»  Section  283  of  title  35.  United  St.ites 
Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  patent  '  the  following  or  any  right 
secured  by  part  IV  of  this  title 

(ci  Section  284  of  title  35  Uiiued  States 
Code.  IS  amended  as  follows 

I  1  I  In  the  first  sentence  Immediately  alter 
■Upon  finding  for  the  claimant  '  insert  the 
following:      in  an  action   for  infringement 

i2i  At  the  end  thereof  insert  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

•  In  an  action  arising  out  of  the  violation 
of  rights  secured  by  part  IV  of  title  35.  the 
court  shall  award  the  claimant  damages  ade- 
quate  to  compensate   for   the   violation   ' 

Id)  Section  286  of  title  35.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  tuldlng  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

No  recovery  shall  be  had  for  any  violation 
of  rights  secured  by  part  IV  of  this  title  com- 
mitted more  than  six  years  prior  to  the  filing 
of  the  complaint  or  counterclaim  In  the 
action  " 

ie)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  29  of 
title  35.  United  State*  Code.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  Item  relating  to  section  281 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

281  Remedies  " 
Sec  3  Section  1338  of  title  28  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
Id  The  district  courts  shall  have  original 
Jurisdiction  exclusive  of  the  courts  of  the 
States  of  any  civil  action  arising  under  part 
IV  of  title  35.  United  States  Code.  relaUng 
to  inventions  and  proposals  for  technical  Im- 
provement " 

Sec  4  (ai  The  provisions  of  sections  1  and 
3  of  this  Act  apply  to  any  Invention  or  pro- 
posal for  technical  Improvement  made  at  any 
time  six  months  or  more  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act 

(b)  la  the  case  of  a  patent  application 
filed  at  any  time  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  by  the  employer  of  the  person 
who  made  the  Invention,  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents  shall  noUfy  such  employer  of  the 
provUlons  of  this  Act  by  making  available 
to  such  employer  a  copy  of  the  Act. 


FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  CUBAN 
EXILES'  DECLARATION  OF  FREE- 
DOM 

Mr  FASCELL  a.sked  and  was  given 
Ijermi.ssion  to  extend  hi.s  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
tianeou.s  matter  ' 

Mr  FASCELL  Mr  Speaker.  January 
23.  1966,  IS  a  dale  recorded  in  the  con- 
temi>orary  hi.sioiy  of  the  noble  Cuban 
people  On  that  day.  in  Key  West,  Fla  , 
1  500  Cubans  nut  to  proclaim  their  faith 
in  the  principles  of  freedom  and  justice 
for  the  Cuban  people. 

Numerous  Cuban  exile  oi-ganizations 
a.s  wt-il  as  prominent  Cuban  leaders  of 
the  fiyhi  anainst  Ca.stio's  communism, 
went  to  Ktv  West  to  endorse,  with  their 
signature,  the  Declaration  of  Freedom." 

Among  the  leaders  participating  was 
Gf  n  G.neroso  Campos  Marquetti,  leader 
ot  the  Cuban  independence  war. 

With  the  declaration.  Cubans  were 
ir>inp  lo  follow  the  formula  for  free- 
dom of  Jose  Marti,  the  tireat  Cuban 
paiiiol ; 

When  a  count r\  is  called  to  war,  it  naist 
Kiiow  tow.irds  what  It  Is  going,  where  It  Is 
going,   iiul  what  Is  to  follow 

ThcrPtore.  the  basic  principles  were 
set  down  in  Key  West  and  they  included: 
dedicaiion  to  God.  country,  and  family; 
the  respect  of  human  rights,  the  law. 
and  piivate  property;  the  freedom  of 
leaininn.  religion,  expression,  and  free 
enterpiise;  the  appropriate  balance  be- 
tween capital  and  work;  and  the  eradi- 
cation of  any  kind  of  totalitarianism  in 
the  future's  new  Cuba 

After  the  sinning  of  the  declaration, 
reunions — or  "tertulias" — were  held  in 
the  homes  of  Cubans  living  in  south  Flor- 
ida to  explain  its  ideological  significance 
and  its  principles.  More  than  50  such  re- 
unions were  held,  and  the  declaration 
was  forwarded  around  the  country— to 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Chicago.  Wash- 
ington, and  throughout  Florida.  Only 
several  months  ago  25,000  copies  of  the 
declaration  were  distributed  In  Cuba. 

The  Declaration  of  Freedom  repre- 
sents the  unity  of  purpose  of  all  Cuban 
exiles — their  dedication  to  freedom  and 
their  united  efforts  for  the  liberation  of 
Cuba.  Many  Cubans  are  carrying  on  the 
task.  And  the  Declaration  of  Freedom 
conceived  by  one  of  the  most  dedicated 
leaders,  Monolo  Reyes,  has  a  tremendous 
universay  support.  Because  Cubans  real- 
ize its  purpose  it  is  not  to  make  a  leader, 
but  to  make  Cuba  free.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing to  learn,  therefore,  that  the  only  at- 
tack on  this  great  dociunent  of  principle 
has  come  from  the  Castro  regime 
through  Red  Radio  Havana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  is  the  fourth 
anniversai-y  of  the  signing  of  this  impor- 
tant document,  and  I  would  like  again 
to  bring  the  Declaration  of  Freedom  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues: 
Declahation  or  Fmiedom 
In  the  City  of  Key  West,  Monroe  County, 
State  of  Florida.  United  States  of  America, 
we  the  Cuban  exiles  in  the  United  States,  In 
the  name  of  Ood  Almighty,  and  speaking 
both  for  ourselves  and  the  oppressed  people 
in  Cuba,  the  Martyr  Island,  do  say: 

That  on  January  1st,  1960,  the  slavery 
yoke  that  came  from  Europe  and  was  ex- 
tinguished in  Cuba  at  the  end  of  the  19th 
century,  was  resumed. 
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That  those  responsible  for  this  high  trea- 
Kon  to  our  Fatherland  and  to  our  People  are 
Just  a  score  of  traitors  who.  usurpatlng  the 
G.>vernment  of  the  Country  have  been  act- 
ing as  mercenary  agents  for  the  Slno-Sovlet 
imperialism,  and  have  surrendered  to  that 
iiiijic;iali.  m  our  Freedom  and  our  Dignity. 
iilso   betraying   the  American  Hemisphere. 

T'lat  ns  a  consequence  of  this  high  trea- 
vf  n,  those  who  are  usurpatlng  the  Power  In 
Cuba  (a.s  they  were  never  elected  by  the 
People),  are  lmpt>sing  a  regime  of  bloodshed, 
urr^r  and  hate  without  any  respect  or  con- 
-sideration  to  the  dignity  of  the  human  being 
or  the  most  elementary  human  rights. 

That  in  their  hunger  for  Power,  these  trai- 
tors following  the  patterns  of  totalitarian 
regimes,  are  trying,  within  Cuba,  to  separate 
the  Family,  which  is  the  cornerstone  of  ac- 
tual society,  and  at  the  same  time,  are  poi- 
soning the  minds  of  the  Cuban  children  and 
youth.  In  their  hope  of  extending  the  length 
ot  lime  for  this  abominable  system. 

Th.it  the  rule  ol  the  Law  has  been  wiped 
out  m  Ctiba.  and  It  has  been  replaced  by  the 
evil  wlU  of  this  pcore  of  traitors,  who  are 
acting  under  orders  from  their  masters,  the 
Sino-Sovlet  Imperialists. 

In  view  of  the  aforegoing,  we  declare 

First:  That  the  actual  Cuban  regime  Is 
guilty  of  high  treason  to  our  Fatherland  and 
to  the  ideals  of  the  Freedom  Revolution 
which  was  started  on  October  10th.  1868. 

Second:  That  this  score  of  traitors  who 
have  committed  treason  against  our  Father- 
land, in  case  they  survive  the  downfall  of 
their  regime,  will  have  to  respond,  even  'With 
their  lives  before  the  Ordinary  Courts  of  Jus- 
tice of  Cuba. 

Third:  That  as  the  Noble  Cuban  People 
will  not  ever  surrender,  because  that  Nation 
was  not  bom  to  be  slave,  we.  the  Cuban  Peo- 
ple, hereby  make  the  present  Declaration  of 
Freedom. 

We  hereby  swear  before  Ood  Almighty  to 
fight  constantly,  until  death  comes  to  us,  to 
free  Cuba  from  communism. 

The  fundamentals  of  this  Revolution  for 
Freedom  are: 

First:  God  Almighty,  above  all  things,  In 
Whom  we  believe  as  the  essence  of  Life. 

Second:  The  Fatherland,  with  all  of  Its 
Laws,  traditions,  customs  and  history  as  a 
spiritual  value,  only  surpassed  by  the  concept 
of  God. 

Third:  The  Family,  as  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Human  Society. 

Fourth:  Human  Rights,  for  each  and  every 
citizen,  regardless  of  race  or  creed. 

Fifth:  The  Law,  as  the  foundation  for  the 
proper  development  of  the  Human  Society. 

Sixth:  Democratic  Government,  with  Its 
three  independent  branches:  Legislative,  Ex- 
ecutive and  Judicial. 

Serenth:  Representative  Democracy, 
through  the  exercise  of  Universal  Suffrage, 
Periodically.  F^ee  and  Secretive,  as  the  ex- 
pression of  Popular  Sovereignty. 

Eighth:  Freedom  of  Worship,  Freedom  of 
Teaching.  Freedom  of  the  Press  and  Free 
Enterprise. 

Ninth:  Private  Property  and  Ownership, 
as  the  basic  expression  of  liberty. 

Tenth:  The  Improvement  of  living  condi- 
tions for  both  rural  and  city  working  masses, 
with  the  Just  and  necessary  measures,  keep- 
ing in  mind  the  legitimate  Intereata  of  both 
Labor  and  Capital. 

Eleventh:  The  derogation  and  eradication 
of  anything  which  is  opposed  to  the  politi- 
cal and  religious  fundamentals  aforemen- 
tioned, and  specifically,  the  abolition  of 
Communism  and  any  other  form  of  totali- 
tarian manifestation. 

Signed  and  sealed  In  Key  West,  Florida, 
en   the  23rd  day  of  January,   1908. 


DAVID  STOPPELWERTH  IS  DEAD 

(Mr.  SNYDER  asked  and  was  Klven 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial.) 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  David 
Stoppelwerth  is  dead. 

For  most  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  this  event  does  not  reg- 
ister; but  for  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  my  friend. 

I  remember  well  first  meeting  David 
in  the  spring  of  1966.  I  was  engaged  in 
a  primary  election  campaign  for  Con* 
gress  and  the  odds  were  heavily  against 
my  nomination. 

Virtually  every  political  power  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  opposed 
my  candidacy.  So  far  as  I  knew  evei-y 
member  of  the  Kenton  County  Young 
Republicans  supported  my  opponent. 
You  can  imagine  the  surprise,  then, 
when  the  official  publication  of  the  Ken- 
ton County  Young  Republicans  carried 
an  official  endorsement  of  my  candidacy 
by  the  entire  editorial  staff.  The  tur- 
moil was  great.  It  turned  out  that  the 
"editorial  staff"  was  none  other  than 
David  H.  Stoppelwerth.  Of  course,  he 
was  taken  to  task  by  his  associates  on 
the  front  page  of  the  local  daily  news- 
paper. 

Dave  was  the  editor  and  his  courage 
then  in  standing  against  what  appeared 
to  be  Insurmoimtable  odds  was  charac- 
teristic of  this  young  man  whom  I  grew 
to  know  and  admire.  We  stood  together 
in  that  campaign — and  together  we  won. 
His  was  not  a  popular  cause  with  his 
associates,  but  he  stuck  with  his  princi- 
ples and  his  convictions. 

Then,  as  in  the  life  of  most  young 
men,  it  came  time  to  serve  his  country. 
David  wrote  me  regularly — from  Ft. 
Lewis.  Wash.,  to  Vietnam.  In  every  letter, 
Dave's  prime  concern  was  that  he  make 
a  valuable  contribution  to  his  country 
and  that  he  do  his  new  job  well. 

And  so  he  fought  in  Vietnam.  Again, 
the  cause  was  unpopular  with  many  of 
his  yoimg  associates;  but  consistent  with 
his  patriotic  beliefs,  he  went  to  stand 
with  his  country.  He  and  his  country 
stood  together  on  the  battlefield  and  on 
Sunday,  January  18.  1970,  he  and  his 
country  suffered  a  tragic  loss.  David  lost 
his  life  and  the  Nation  lost  one  of  the 
strongest,  bravest,  and  finest  young  men 
I  have  ever  known. 

To  his  friends  imd  family  I  extend  my 
sincere  sympathy;  but  more  than  that, 
I  Join  them  In  knowing  that  their  lives 
and  my  life  are  much  richer  for  having 
known  Dave  Stoppelwerth  as  he  passed 
this  way. 


THE  RESULT  OF  A  JUDICIAL 
NUMBERS  GAME 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  b(kly  the  name  of  Ray 
York,  a  14-year-old  boy  from  Oklahoma 
City.  This  boy  Is  guilty  of  that  insidious 
crime  of  g<ring  to  school.  Five  days  a  wedE 
he  goes  to  Taf  t  Jimior  High  School  which 
until  August  13  was  his  school.  Now  the 
courts  say  he  must  go  to  another  some 


six  additional  blocks  away  from  his 
home. 

Why.  you  may  ask?  Well,  it  seems  the 
integration  figures  of  the  two  schools 
were  not  just  right.  They  were  not  quite 
the  same  as  the  ratio  of  the  community 
at  large.  So  for  the  sake  of  a  judicial 
numbers  t'ame  Ray  York  must  be  bu'^ed 
to  a  new  school. 

But  Ray  York,  backed  up  by  his  moth- 
er, refused  to  be  the  victim  of  this  gar'":o 
of  statistical  roulette.  So  now  the  juclye 
has  ordered  the  Federal  marshals  to  ai- 
re.st  Ray  w  hen  he  shows  up  for  classes  at 
Taft  Junior  High,  cart  him  off  from  the 
schoolgrounds  and  hold  him  in  cui-iody 
during  school  hours. 

Vv'cll,  it  is  really  great  to  see  the  Fed- 
eral marshals  cracking  down  on  these 
criminals.  Let  us  lock  up  all  these  school- 
children who  cannot  afford  the  time  or 
money  to  be  bused  across  towns  to  please 
the  ivor>'- towered  Federal  judges.  And 
if  tliat  does  not  stop  them  let  us  order 
the  school  officials  to  take  away  the^r 
books  and  stop  giving  them  grades.  Tliat 
will  prevent  them  from  getting  these  il- 
legal educations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  quite  clear 
that  this  whole  business  of  busing  chil- 
dren and  juggling  figiu-es  has  gone  a  bit 
too  far.  The  original  Supreme  Court 
order  was  aimed  at  providing  a  quality 
education  for  all  children,  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  or  color.  "Place  of  attend- 
ance" was  not  mentioned  in  the  Courto 
mandate. 

This  is  the  tj-pical  end  result  of  the 
efforts  of  social  engineers  who  just  do 
not  really  seem  to  care  about  education. 

I  hope  that  better  minds  will  prevail 
soon,  for  the  only  outcome  of  this  ridicu- 
lous action  by  the  courts  is  complete  col- 
lapse of  our  public  school  system. 


Mc(X)VERN'S   "BABY  BONUS"   PLAN 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  le- 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  rather  disturbed  to  read 
in  yesterday  morning's  New  York  Times 
that  the  distingtiished  junior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc(3overn)  has 
proposed  a  $35  billion  baby  bonus  plan 
as  an  alternative  to  President  Nixon's 
family  assistance  program.  According  to 
the  article,  every  family  in  America 
would  receive  a  $50  to  $65  monthly  allow- 
ance per  child.  It  seems  to  me  that  such 
a  program  would  not  only  discourage 
resiMnsible  family  planning,  but  would 
further  exacerbate  the  problems  of  popu- 
lation and  the  environment,  not  to  men- 
tion fiscal  policy  and  national  security. 

At  a  time  when  the  experts  are  warn- 
ing against  the  impending  population  ex- 
plosion, it  is  rather  ironic  that  a  Demo- 
crat would  be  running  around  lighting 
the  fuses.  The  McGovem  "baby  bonus" 
would  replace  the  President's  "work  in- 
centives" with  "birth  incentives."  This  is 
a  highly  irresponsible  alternative  to  the 
administration's  family  assistance  plan. 

Senator  McGovniN  is  obviously  trying 
to  disprove  the  adage  that,  "jrou  cant 
fool  aU  of  the  people  aU  of  the  time."  But 
the  American  people  are  not  that  easily 
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fooled:  they  will  recognize  that  the  Mr- 
Cfovern  "baby  bonus"  is  nothing  more 
than  a  pohtical  bogus  de^i^ned  to  cap- 
ture votes  rather  than  sulve  problems. 

When  Secretary  Finch  of  HEW  chidfd 
tl'.o  Democrats  for  their  obvious  lack 
oi  interest  In  welfare  reform,  which  has 
bordered  on  a  conspiracy  of  silence,  and 
their  failure  to  sut^uest  any  alternative 
to  the  current  bankrupt  system  I  never 
dreamed  that  the  result  would  be  so  ill- 
conceived  and  uresijonsible  The  respon- 
sible debate  on  the  merits  of  the  Presi- 
dent's family  assistance  plan  \»  ill  not  br 
furthered  by  proposals  such  as  this  one 
Let  us  hope  that  the  Democratic  na- 
tional chairman,  who  has  said  he  plans 
to  amioiince  his  own  welfare  plan,  will 
not  try  to  play  Can  You  Top  This  with 
Senator  McGovern 

At  a  tune  when  the  Nation  taces  its 
most  severe  Inflationary  crisis  since  the 
Korean  war  period,  it  is  almost  incon- 
ceivable that  anyone  could  be  advocatmu- 
additional  pro«rams  costing  $10  billion 
in  the  f^rst  year  and  $35  billion  in  1976. 
After  participating  in  Senate  actions 
that  have  reduced  revenue  available  to 
the  Federal  Government.  Senator  Mc- 
Govern is  now  proposiiyj  hu«e  additional 
expenditures  which  would  fall  into  that 
so-called  uncontrollable  category,  whose 
costs  we  have  found  so  difficult  to  accu- 
rately predict 

The  national  secuiity  implications  of 
Senator  McGovern  s  proposal  are  irre- 
sponsible and  frightening  To  finance  his 
proeram.  Senator  McGovern  would  cut 
the  defense  budget  by  $50  billion  Secre- 
tary Laird  has  already  announced  addi- 
tional defense  cuts  which  will  brtnj;  the 
Nixon  administration's  defense  spending 
$10  billion  below  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration projections  for  fiscal  year  1971 
This  IS  responsible  budget  cuttmt;  Uiat 
will  not  endanger  our  national  security 
But  the  $50  billion  cut  Senator  Mc- 
Govern Is  reported  to  be  advocating 
would  not  even  enable  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  meet  the  past  commitment's 
made  during  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
administrations 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  on  record  in  favor 
of  cutting  the  defense  budget  and  re- 
ordering our  national  priontles  But 
responsible  budget  trimmlru?  Is  one  thing : 
dismantling  the  Defense  Department  Is 
quite  another.  And  that  is  Just  what  we 
would  have  to  do  if  we  cut  defense  funds 
by  $50  billion  to  finance  the  McGovern 
"baby  bonus  ' 

Let  me  elaborate  on  the  implications 
of  the  $50  billion  defense  spending  cut 
Senator  McGovern  is  reported  by  the 
New  York  Times  to  have  advocated  to 
finance  his  welfare  plan  Of  the  current 
$77  billion  of  defense  spending,  $17  bil- 
lion Is  absolutely  fixed  and  cannot  be 
reduced.  Of  that  $17  blUlon.  $14  5  billion 
is  required  to  pay  obligations  Incurred 
in  past  years,  primarily  during  the  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  administrations.  I 
would  assume  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  not  want  the  Gov- 
ernment to  default  on  those  obligations. 
An  additional  $2  5  billion  Is  required  to 
pay  retirement  benefits  of  the  military- 
Can  the  Senator  be  advocating  a  reduc- 
tion In  thooe  benefits? 
That  leaves  $60  billion  which  might 


theoretically  be  cut  from  the  defense 
bufiuet  The  McGovern  objective,  re- 
nu'inlx  r.  is  a  $.S0  billion  reduction  If  all 
ptrsonufl  expenditures  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  were  eliminated,  ex- 
penditures could  be  cut  $40  billion  Such 
a  cut  would  neccsMi.ite  the  closing  of 
military  installations.  milUAry  hospitals, 
.-.irandnv;  470  000  American  men  m  Viet- 
nam, and  makiii:;  instant  civilians  of 
other  .servicemen  around  the  nlobe  Even 
after  havlni.;  done  ail  this,  the  South 
Diikota  Senator  would  have  to  find  an 
.idditional  area  m  which  to  cut  the  de- 
ftiLsc  budget  by  $10  billion 

Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  this  welfare  plan 
and  its  budu-etary  implications  can  only 
be  viewed  a.^  an  alxsurdity  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  tlie  Anieiican  iieople  will  ,so 
\ievv  It 

At  liu.-  pjint  111  the  RtcoRn  I  Include 
the  New  York  Tunes  article  of  yesterday 
which  reports  on  thi.s  bi/ane  proposal. 
The  article  follows 

M<C-.ovj:k,n  OrrrRs  Pi\n  i'N  Fia»rm  Sf^KS 
US  Gr\nt  <ij  »^0  *  Month  »o«  Each 
riui.D 

,  B\  Deirtire  l.  armotly  I 
Senator  Oeorje  S  McOo^erii  prup<j,^c<l  laat 
inght  that  the  Feiler.il  Oo\ernnieiU  gl\f  p.ir- 
enti  an  rtllo»;incf  of  »50  \n  $60  a  month  for 
each  chllrt  in  :iii  Bttenipl  to  ehnilnale 
p<iverty 

The  iiUowauce  wnUd  be  gneii  to  every 
child  in  the  covintrv  regardlesu*  ot  the  laiii- 
\\\  s  income  le\el 

In  a  speeth  prejwred  lur  deluery  at  the 
25th  auMiversarv  dinner  of  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  Children  at  the  Blltmore  Hotel, 
the  South  D.ikotB  Democrat  crltlzert  Presi- 
dent Nlxun  .s  wellare  reform  prot>i«.Hl,s  and 
outlined  hl.s  own  pri>grani.  which  he  said  he 
would  submit  to  Congress  early  thus  year 

Mr  McGovern.  who  Ls  chairman  of  the 
Svleti  .Senate  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Hiima;i  Needs.  Is  the  tifbt  Democrat  to  pre- 
jiejil  a  maJiT  altern.itlve  program  I-i.st  week. 
Robert  H  Finch  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education  ,-»nd  Welfare  crltlcl/ed  liberal 
Democrats  lor  their  silence 

.*t  a  news  conference  prece<Jin({  the  din- 
ner Mr  McCioiiern  wiw.  asked  if  hi»  program 
wa.-.  a  distant  trumpet  heralding  his  entry 
in'o   the    1972   Presldenilal    race    He   replied 

I  don  t  want  It  to  be  a  distant  trumpet  I 
w>iild  hope  that  It  will  be  a  c<^)ntrlb\itlon  U) 
a  genuine  natli>nal  debate  'hat  wUl  bring  re- 
sults In   1970  ■• 

Mr  McGo-.erns  main  criticism  of  the 
Presidents  Family  Assistance  Program  to 
pro.  Ule  aid  liir  10  million  ol  the  working 
poor  Is  that  he  said  it  perpetuates  poverty 
hv  ls.jlatlnK  poor  people  and  treating  them  afi 
a  Kriup  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  nation 
A.S  part  of  hu  program,  the  Senator  alsf) 
proposed  a  guaranteed  Job  with  a  decent  wage 
fur  every  able-lxxlled  citizen  of  working  age. 
improved  S'lcial  .Security  benetlt.s  and  a  small 
federally  adminl.Mered  public  assi.stance  plan 
for  the  few  who  would  remain  in  need  of 
additional  Income 

He  e.stlmated  that  the  co.si  for  a  children's 
allowance  would  be  »10-bllllon  the  tln.t  year 
The  cost  for  the  full  program  would  come 
to  »35  billion  a  year  by  1976 

The  Senator,  a  dove  on  the  Vietnam  war 
issue  has  alreadv  suggested  that  the  pre.sent 
war  budget  of  »8()-billlon  could  tw  cut  by  »50- 
bllllon  without  endangering  national  se- 
curity 

Mr  Nlxcn  s  welfare  proposals  which  are 
now  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, are  estimated  to  cost  M  2-bllllon 
above  the  M-bllUon  cofit  of  the  present  wel- 
fare pro<p-am 

Mr    McGovern  had  some  words  of  praiM 


tor  the  President  s  program  He  said  that  it 
would  lead  to  a  fully  federalized  guaranteed 
liu-ime  plan  that  would  dispense  a  ualforra 
national  payment  generous  enough  to  lift 
every  family  out  ol  poverty  within  a  very  few 
year.-i  '  He  said  that  he  would  support 
amendments  along  these  lines 

The  United  States  is  the  only  major  In- 
du. trial  nation  In  the  world  that  does  n<it 
have  a  children's  allowance  program  Nearh 
ail  Kiiropean  countries,  most  Latin  American 
c  nmtnes  and  most  of  the  French-spealcing 
Countries  of  Africa  have  such  a  program 

The  p.is.sibiHty  of  such  a  program  In  this 
c  tintry  has  been  studied  by  various  welfare 
experts  The  Citizens'  Committee  for  Cliil- 
dren  ha.s  long  iH'en  promoting  the  system 
Another  supporter  Is  Daniel  Patrick  Moyiu- 
haii.  the  President's  adviser  on  urban  affairs 

Mr  McGovern's  program  would  work  this 
way  If  every  child  received  »50  a  month,  a 
family  of  four  whose  head  earned  only  $2,40o 
would  receive  $1,200  a  year  more  from  the 
children's  allowance 

F  'r  a  welfare  family  headed  by  a  woman 
with  five  children,  the  allowance  would  mean 
at  least  »3  000  a  year  If  she  worked,  she 
would  be  allowed  to  keep  her  entire  Income 

Under  Mr  Nixon's  proposal,  an  employed 
family  with  marginal  earnings  would  keep 
the  tirst  »720  For  every  dollar  esurned  above 
that,  the  minimum  Federal  payment  ol 
$1,600  a  year  would  be  reduced  by  50  cents 
Therefore,  a  family  earning  »2.000  would  re- 
ceive »960  in  Federal  funds 

ALLOWANCE     SCHFDtlLE 

Under  Mr  McOovern's  plan,  the  present 
»6<X)  tax  exemption  for  each  child  (soon  to 
be  raised  to  »750)  would  be  eliminated.  The 
children  s  allowauice  would  be  taxed  How- 
ever, not  until  a  family's  Income  was  well 
over  »25.oOO  would  the  benefits  of  the  allow- 
ance tH?  canceled  out  by  the  loss  of  the  exist- 
ing income  tax  exemption,  which  it  would 
replace 

The  details  have  not  be«n  completely 
worked  out  but  Mr  McGovern  presented  this 
tentative  schedule  for  a  family  with  one 
child 

A  familv  with  an  Income  of  »3,600  a  year 
I  which  would  be  lax  free)  would  receive  »600 
more  annually  A  family  with  an  income  of 
$4,000  to  16.000  would  receive  benefiu  of 
»420.  with  an  Income  of  •10.000  to  »15,000. 
benetlts  of  $360;  with  an  Income  of  •20,000. 
benefits  of  •300;  with  an  Income  of  more 
than  •45,000,  there  would  be  no  benefit 

Yet— though  not  a  poverty  program— the 
Children  s  Allowance  would  prevent  a  great 
deal  of  poverty  simply  l>ecaus«  so  many  chil- 
dren are  poor,"  Mr.  McGovern  said  "It 
would  In  fact,  very  nearly  wipe  out  poverty 
among  most  families  with  children.  It  would 
al.so  provide  a  critical  boost  in  the  incomes 
of  those  young  middle  American  families  of 
whom  I  have  spoken  ' 


WORLD  ENVIRONMENTAL  LEGAL 
AND  RESEARCH  CENTER  ESTAB- 
USHED 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter." 

Mr  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  major 
good  news  was  announced  Tuesday  by 
the  National  Pollution  Control  Founda- 
tion, a  nationwide  organization  with 
principal  offices  at  868  United  Nations 
Plaza  in  New  York. 

This  private  group,  which  seeks  to  en- 
list the  support  of  industry  and  Individ- 
ual citizens  in  providing  useful  and  ef- 
fective support  for  the  Nation's  battle 
against  environmental  pollution,  an- 
nounced the  est*bU«hment  of  »  World 
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Environmental  Legal  Data  Bank  and 
Research  Center. 

The  foundation  already  has  enlisted 
the  law  professors  from  some  -5  unl- 
.  versities  and  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion in  the  program  to  create  a  com- 
puterized data  center  at  Pittsburgh, 
where  information  concerning  all  State 
and  Federal  laws  relating  to  all  forms  of 
pollution,  including  abatement  ordi- 
nances in  American  cities  and  towns,  will 
be  available  to  lawmakers,  businesses, 
and  private  citizens. 

This  data  bank  already  has  begun 
operation  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
John  Horty,  president  or  Aspen  Systems 
Corp,,  and  has  been  hailed  by  Dr. 
Richard  A.  Prlndle,  Assistant  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States. 

Additionally,  a  worldwide  research  cen- 
ter will  be  established  at  the  University 
of  Texas  Law  School  in  Austin  under 
the  direction  of  Dean  Page  Keeton.  Many 
American  law  schools,  as  well  as  the 
University  of  Toronto  In  Canada,  are 
cooperating  In  this  endeavor,  and  sev- 
eral years  of  legal  data  research  in  Eu- 
roije  will  be  incorporated  In  the  data 
bank. 

This  announcement  was  made  In 
Washington  by  Edgar  Shelton.  Jr..  a 
long-time  personal  friend  and  former 
classmate  of  mine  from  the  University 
of  Texas.  Along  with  Max  N.  Edwards, 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Interior 
for  Water  Quality  and  Research,  who 
will  coordinate  these  endeavors  and  is- 
sue a  monthly  environmental  law  report, 
Mr.  Shelton  has  been  working  for  some 
months  In  helping  to  organize  this  major 
imdertaklng. 

It  provides  for  all  of  us,  I  think,  a 
heartening  assurance  of  the  growing  In- 
terest and  dedication  in  both  the  aca- 
demic community  and  the  business  com- 
munity toward  the  massive  efifort  which 
all  of  us  recognize  as  commanding  the 
first  priority — the  necessity  to  reverse 
the  deadly  poisoning  of  the  human  en- 
vironment In  this  country. 


CUBAN  DECLARATION  OF  FREEDOM 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,) 

Mr.  PEPPE31,  Mr,  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 23.  1969,  I  Introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  294  commending  the  Cuban 
Declaration  of  Freedom  adopted  on  Jan- 
uary 23,  1966.  by  1.500  Cubans  in  exile 
meeting  in  Key  West,  Fla, 

This  noble  Declaration  of  Freedom  is 
intended  to  be  an  embodiment  of  the 
principles  of  liberty,  freedom,  and  de- 
mocracy which  shall  be  the  principles  to 
goveiTi  the  great  Republic  of  Cuba  when 
Castroism  and  all  tlie  foul  roots  of  com- 
munism have  been  wiped  out  of  that 
beautiful  Isle  of  the  Caribbean,  and  lib- 
erty, freedom,  and  democracy  shall  again 
be  established  In  that  smclent  and  noble 
land. 

A  government  espousing  these  lofty 
principles  is  a  government  which  will 
be  a  worthy  member  with  the  United 
States  of  the  constellation  of  free  and 
independent  states. 

I  congratulate  all  of  the  eloquent  au- 
thors of  this  Declaration,  remindful  of 


the  eloquence  of  Thomas  Jefferson  in  the 
drafting  of  our  own  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

I  commend  these  principles  to  all  who 
seek  the  restoration  of  a  free  government 
in  Cuba.  I  commend  these  eternal  prin- 
ciples to  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government,  to  the  Congress,  and  to  our 
fellow  coimtrymen. 

Let  us  together  determine  that  we  shall 
hasten  the  day  when  a  government  dedi- 
cated to  these  immortal  principles  shall 
again  govern  the  great  people  and  the 
lovely  Isle  of  Cuba. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  my  resolution — 
House  Joint  Resolution  294 — in  the 
Record: 

H.J.  Res.  294 

Joint  resoluljon  commending  the  Cuban 
"Declaration  of  Freedom" 

Whereas  on  January  23.  1966.  a  "Declara- 
tion of  Freedom"  was  adopted  by  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  Cubans  in  exile  meeting 
in  Key  West.  Florida;  and 

Whereas  this  declaration  was  written  at  the 
San  Carlos  Club  from  which  the  great  Cuban 
patriot,  Jose  Marti  in  1898,  turned  the  course 
of  history  by  proclaiming  the  ideological  basis 
of  a  free  Cuba;  and 

Whereas  Cuba  once  again  has  fallen  victim 
to  a  totalitarian  regime  as  embodied  by 
Castro  conunurUsm;  and 

Whereas  the  "Declaration  of  Freedom  " 
reads  ais  follows: 

"In  the  city  of  Key  West.  Monroe  County, 
State  of  Florida,  United  States  of  America, 
we,  the  Cuban  exiles  in  the  United  States,  in 
the  name  of  Ood  Almighty,  and  speaking 
Ixith  for  ourselves  and  the  oppressed  people 
in  Cuba,  the  martyr  island,  do  say; 

"That  on  January  1,  1959,  the  slavery  yoke 
that  came  from  Europe  and  was  extinguished 
in  Cuba  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, was  resumed. 

"That  those  respionslble  for  this  high  trea- 
son to  our  fatherland  and  to  our  people  are 
Just  a  score  of  traitors  who,  usurpating  the 
government  of  the  country  have  been  acting 
as  mercenary  agents  for  the  Sino-Sovlet  im- 
perialism, and  have  surrended  to  that  Im- 
perialism our  freedom  and  our  dignity,  also 
betraying  the  American  hemisphere. 

"That  as  a  consequence  of  this  high  trea- 
son, those  who  are  usurpating  the  power  in 
Cuba  (as  they  were  never  elected  by  the  po- 
ple),  are  Imposing  a  regime  of  bloodshed, 
terror  and  hate  without  any  respect  or  con- 
sideration to  the  dignity  of  the  human  being 
of  the  most  elementary  human  rights. 

"That  in  their  hunger  for  power,  these 
traitors,  following  the  pattern  of  totalitarian 
regimes,  are  trying,  within  Cuba,  to  separate 
the  family,  which  is  the  cornerstone  of  ac- 
tual society,  and  at  the  same  time,  are  poi- 
soning the  minds  of  the  Cuban  children  and 
youth,  in  their  hope  of  extending  the  length 
of  time  for  this  aliominable  system. 

"That  the  rule  of  the  law  has  been  wiped 
out  in  Cuba,  and  It  has  l>een  replaced  by  the 
evil  will  of  this  score  of  traitors,  who  are 
acting  under  orders  from  their  masters,  the 
Slno-Soviet  Imperialists. 

"In  view  of  the  aforegoing,  we  declare: 

"First.  That  the  actual  Cuban  regime  is 
guilty  of  high  treason  to  our  fatherland  and 
to  the  ideals  of  the  freedom  revolution  which 
was  started  on  October  10,  1868. 

"Second.  That  this  score  of  traitors  who 
have  committed  treason  against  our  father- 
land, in  case  they  survive  the  downfall  of 
their  regime,  will  have  to  respond,  even  with 
their  lives  before  the  ordinary  courts  of  jus- 
tice of  Cuba. 

"Third.  That  as  the  noble  Cuban  people 
will  not  ever  surrender,  l>ecause  that  nation 
was  not  born  to  be  slave,  we,  the  Cuban 
p«ople,  hereby  make  the  present  declaration 
of  freedom. 

"We  hereby  swear  before  God  Almighty  to 


flght  constantly,  until  deatli  comes  to  us,  to 
free  Cuba  from  communism. 

"The  fundamentals  of  this  resolution  for 
freedom  are; 

"First.  God  Almighty,  above  all  things,  in 
whom  we  believe  as  the  essence  of  life. 

"Second,  The  fatherland,  with  all  of  its 
laws,  traditions,  customs,  and  history  as  a 
spiritual  value,  only  surpassed  by  the  concept 
ol  God 

"Third.  The  family  as  the  cornerstone  of 
the  human  society, 

"Fourth.  Human  rights,  for  each  and  every 
citizen,  regardless  ol   race  or  creed, 

■  Fifth.  The  law,  as  the  foundation  for  the 
proper  development  of  the  human  society. 

"Sixth.  Democratic  government,  with  its 
three  independent  branches:  Legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judicial. 

"Seventh.  Representative  democracy, 
through  the  exercise  of  universal  suffrage, 
periodically,  free,  and  secretive,  as  the  ex- 
pression of  popular  sovereignty. 

"Eighth.  Freedom  of  worship,  freedom  of 
teaching,  freedom  of  the  press  and  free 
enterprise, 

"Ninth.  Private  property  and  ownership,  as 
the  basic  expression  of  liberty. 

"Tenth.  The  improvement  of  living  condi- 
tions for  both  rural  and  city  working  masses, 
with  the  just  and  necessary  measures,  keep- 
ing in  mind  the  legitimate  interests  of  both 
labor  and  capital, 

"Eleventh.  The  derogation  and  eradication 
of  anything  which  Is  opposed  to  the  political 
and  religious  fundamentals  aforementioned, 
and  specifically,  the  abolition  of  communism 
and  any  other  form  of  totalitarian  manifes- 
tation. 

"Signed  and  sealed  in  Key  West,  Fla.,  on 
the  23d  day  of  January,  1966." 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent  at  iirs 
{the  Senate  concurring) .  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  this  In- 
spiring declaration  should  be  patriotically 
considered  by  all  Cubans  In  exile  and  by  all 
who  wish  to  end  the  tyranny  of  Castroism 
and  communism  in  Cuba  and  that  the  "Dec- 
laration of  Freedom"  should  serve  to  unite 
those  pledged  to  restoring  Cuban  liberty  and 
Independence,  and  that  It  should  l>e  the  ob- 
jective of  the  United  States  to  commend  and 
encourage  recognition  and  resp)ect  for  tlie 
declHration, 


THE   TvIIDDLE   EAST 

'Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
introduced  a  resolution  cosponsored  by 
46  of  our  colleagues  which  called  on  the 
Nixon  administration  to  abandon  and  re- 
verse its  month-old  policy  for  seeking 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  through  in- 
direct, rather  than  face-to-face  negotia- 
tions between  the  principals — Israel  and 
the  Arab  States, 

It  is  my  firm  belief  and  the  belief  of 
many  Americans  that  the  only  way  to  se- 
cure an  end  to  hostilities  and  begin  map- 
ping a  strategy  for  peace  is  through  di- 
rect, face-to-face  negotiations  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States. 

Today  I  am  reintroducing  this  resolu- 
tion with  the  support  of  additional  Mem- 
bers. I  am  very  pleased  to  be  joined  in 
this  resolution  by  Mr.  Madden,  Mr.  De- 
LANEY,  Mr.  MOORHEAD,  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr. 
SiSK,  Mr.  Add.abbo,  Mr,  St.  Once,  Mr. 
GiAiMO,  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson.  I 
am  taking  this  occasion  to  invite  our 
other  colleagues  who  share  the  expres- 
sions of  this  resolution  to  join  the  55 
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initial  sponsors  of  this  vital  statement 
for  peace 

THE  HCKLE  FRENCH 

'Mr  BRINKLEY  asked  and  was  eiven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  ext:;ineous  matter  > 

Mr  BRINKLEY  Mr  Speake:,  m  1955. 
as  an  Air  Force  pilot.  I  lUw  m  to  Wheelus 
Field  in  Tripoli,  Libya.  North  Africa  I 
wrote  home  that  it  svas  -tlie  Florida  to 
the  south  ■  of  Rhcm-Mam  Air  Furce  Base 
w  here  I  was  TDY  Vj  a  NATO  assignment. 

The  people  there  were  not  our  friends. 
Tl'.ry  are  not  today 

En  route  over  the  ocean  called  the  Med- 
iterranean Sea  we  monitored  Jerusalem 
Airways  Israel  was  our  friend  then  It 
is  our  friend  today 

France  recently  refu'^ed  deliveo*  of  50 
Mirage  jets  whi  .h  Israel  had  btught  and 
paid  for.  France  today  .se!U  100  of  ihe.se 
sophisticated  jet  fiyhters  to  revolution- 
ary Libya 

What  say  we  on  a  balanced  approach' 
What  shall  «e  urge  upon  our  Secretarj- 
of  State'' 

As  for  me.  I  say  let  us  recognize  that 
our  self-interest  lies  with  Israel.  We 
should  no  more  be  neutral  than  Russia  is 
neutral. 

The  very  term,  "neeotlatlon."  implies 
the  having  of  some  room  to  give  Thus, 
in  order  that  the  final  agreement  between 
Israel  and  her  hostile  neighbors  be  just. 
the  first  proposals  certainly  should  in- 
corporate every  item  favorable  to  Israel 

So  that  lliose  negotiations  may  be 
fruitful,  the  United  States  must  guaran- 
tee that  Lsrael  bargain  from  a  secure 
position,  uneroded  by  the  fickle  French 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
OF  JANUARY  26 

■Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  » 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  wUl  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  we  have  no 
further  program  for  this  week,  but  the 
program  for  next  week  is  as  follows. 

Monday  ls  District  Day,  but  there  are 
no  District  bills. 

On  Monday  we  exiject  to  have  consid- 
eration of  the  so-called  Nelson  amend- 
ment to  HR.  13111.  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  appropriation  bill, 
fiscal  year  1970. 

On  Tuesday  we  will  consider  HR 
860.  to  provide  employer  contributions 
for  Jomt  mdustry  promotion  of  prod- 
ucts, under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
debate 

On  Wednesday  we  wUl  have  HR  13111. 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  EX'part- 
ment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wefare 
appropriation  bill,  fiscal  year  1970.  for 
consideration  of  a  possible  veto  message. 
Of  course,  thia  is  subject  to  change,  but 
I  have  been  advised  thia  morning  that 
win  probably  be  back  for  action  by  the 
House  on  Wednesday. 


For  Tliursday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  we  will  have  H  R.  148G4.  Uie  De- 
feivse  Facilities  and  Industrial  Security 
Act  of  1970.  under  an  open  rtile  with  2 
hours  of  debate. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject  to 
the  usual  reservations  that  conference 
reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time 
and  any  further  program  may  be  an- 
nounced later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yioLl  fu:tlicr  so  that  I  may  make  a  state- 
ment ' 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Olilahonia. 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
also  like  to  advice  Members  that  alter 
con>.ultini;  with  the  di.- tinguishcd  minor- 
ity leader  it  has  been  decided  that  the 
Lin'^oln  Day  rece-ss  will  be  from  the  close 
of  business  on  Tuesday.  February  10. 
until  Monday.  February  16 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Speaker, 
would  the  pentleman  from  Oklahoma 
clarify  the  latter  statement'  We  would 
eo  into  recess  from  close  of  business  on 
Tuesday.  February  10.  and  we  would  re- 
sume business  on  Monday.  February  16? 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman IS  correct. 

P*RLI.*ME.NI.*RY    INQl'lRI>:S 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Siieakcr. 
a  parliamentary  inquiry.  In  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Nelson  amendment, 
which  wcis  an  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment, when  it  comes  back,  will  there  be 
1  hour  of  debate  in  the  control  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  the  chair- 
man of  the  sulx-ommittee? 

Tt^e  SPEAKER  The  Chair  will  state 
in  response  to  the  parliamentary  inquiry 
that  any  Member  who  makes  the  motion 
will  be  entitled  to  1  hour,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  allocation  of  time  will  be  In 
his  di.scretion. 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  One  further 
parliamentary  Inquiry.  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
consideration  of  a  veto  message  and  the 
acuon  of  tiie  President  in  vetoing  means 
we  have  1  hour  of  debate  during  the  con- 
sideration of  that? 

The  SPEAKER  The  same  response 
would  be  that  whoever  makes  the  motion 
would  be  entitled  to  be  reco^^mzed  for  1 
hour  and  if  he  so  desires,  he  can  use  any 
portion  thereof  he  desires  to  use. 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  I  Uiank  the 
Speaker. 

ADJOLT^NMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY. 
JANUARY    26 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  It  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma' 

Tlierc  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  Uicre  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklalioma? 

Tlieie  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY  NEXT 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  be 
dispen.sed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 


US    POLICY   IN   THE   MIDDLE   EAST 

I  Mr.  FASCELL  aked  and  was  given 
permi.^sion  to  extend  hi.s  remarks  at  this 
pjinl  in  the  Record  and  to  include  the 
text  of  a  resolution  1 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Si.>eaker.  tlie  situa- 
tion in  tlie  Middle  Ea.-i  today  is  the  worst 
It  has  been  since  the  June  1967  war.  ar.d 
It  is  deteriorating  every  minute.  In  my 
judgment,  the  grave  cruis  there  threat- 
ens tlie  peace  and  security  of  tlie  world 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  I  have  repeatedly  urged 
the  administration,  through  the  State 
Department,  to  exert  its  leadership  to 
bnn.g  about  a  peaceful  solution  in  the 
MidJlc  East.  It  IS  my  strong  belief  that 
there  can  be  no  imposed  settlement: 
rather,  i^e  United  States  must  be  pre- 
pared to  exert  its  influence  in  order  to 
bring  about  face-to-face  negotiations  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  States.  Fur- 
ther, we  must  recognize  that  Israel 
should  not  be  required  to  give  up  a  single 
inch  of  territory  as  a  preccndition  to 
negotiations. 

With  the.se  facts  in  mind,  I  have  today 
introduced  a  resolution  calling  on  the 
United  States  to  exert  Its  influence  and 
efforts  in  order  to  promote  such  face-to- 
face  negotiations  between  the  State  of 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States  with  no  pre- 
conditions. We  must  work  in  this  direc- 
tion if  we  are  to  achieve  a  meaningful 
and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

However,  in  order  for  such  negotiations 
to  be  meaningful,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  Israels  right  to  exist  as  a  nation 
and  respect  Its  territorial  Integrity:  guar- 
antee freedom  of  navigation  by  Israel  and 
all  other  nations  through  the  Suez  Canal 
and  the  Straits  of  Tiran;  a  permanent 
settlement  of  the  border  issues,  including 
those  which  relate  to  the  status  of  the 
Gaza  Strip  and  Jerusaleum:  and  the 
principle  of  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
all  other  disputes  within  the  Middle  East 
area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  stable  and  durable 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  Is  essential  to 
the  foreign  policy  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  common  interest  of  all 
nations  in  furthering  world  peace.  May  I 
again  urge  tliat  the  United  States  msike 
every  effort  in  tills  direction.  The  text 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  481 
f  ollow  s : 

H    Con.  Rts  481 

Whereas  the  grave  crisis  In  the  Middle  East 
threatens  the  peace  and  security  of  tlie 
world    Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representative) 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  for  the  promotion  of  peace  In  the  Mid- 
dle Ea.st  .should  be  to  exert  Us  Influence  and 
elTorUs  In  order  to  promote  direct  face-to-face 
nef.jii.itlons  between  the  State  of  Israel  and 
the  Ar.ib  St.ites  without  any  preconditions. 


THE  LATE  FRANCIS  M.  LeMAY 

I  Mr  POAGE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mi.sslcn    to    address    the    House    for    1 

minute  > 
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Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  in  the  Record 
a  resolution  adopted  unanimously  today 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Ci'MMmXE    RESOLrnON    IN    MLMORI.M.    Of 

FRANCIS  M.  LeMay 

WhtTCfiS  this  committee  was  .  uddened  by 
the  untimely  death  of  Francis  M.  LeMay;  and 

Whereas  Mr.  LeMay  in  his  caj-aclty  as  a 
distinguished  Journalist  earned  the  respect 
«iid  admiration  ot  his  colleagues  and  the 
Congress;  and 

Whereas  Mr  LeMay  wivs  for  a  period  of 
fourteen  years  a  member  of  the  professional 
staff  of  this  committee  following  his  service 
as  the  first  coordinator  of  Information  In 
the  House  of  Representatives;  and 

Whereas  Mr.  LeMay  served  both  the  House 
and  this  committee  with  great  honor  and 
distinction:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives does  hereby  express  to  Mrs.  Jean- 
nette  LeMay  our  most  sincere  condolences 
and  sympathy  for  the  passing  of  our  friend. 
Francis  M.  LeMay. 

Adopted  unanimously  January  22.  1970 


THE  TRUE  STATE  OP  THE  UNION 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  Amer- 
icans awaited  the  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage with  the  sincere  hope  that  it  would 
contain  the  dynamic  expression  of  lead- 
ership for  wliich  the  "silent  majority" 
have  long  been  ready.  Unfortunately,  the 
carefully  prepared  and  rhetorical  pres- 
entation is  unrealistic  In  its  approach  to 
the  manifest  problems  of  1970  and  unbe- 
lievably naive  In  its  proposed  solutions. 
The  message  w  ill  look  well  written  In  the 
archives,  but  It  is  obviously  what  lawyers 
know  as  a  self-serving  declaration,  totally 
devoid  of  credibility. 

The  President  properly  recognized  the 
need  to  restore  to  the  people  the  powers 
which  have  been  usiu-ped  and  amassed  In 
Washington.  He  gave  lipservice  to  a  de- 
sire to  do  so.  Then  he  totally  ignored  the 
most  damaging  current  abuse,  one  which 
he  himself  could  end  immediately  if  he 
wished,  and  gave  forth  with  the  same 
discredited  "more  Federal  money"  solu- 
tion to  the  other  most  pressing  domestic 
problem. 

The  emergency  ignored  is  the  educa- 
tional crisis  in  the  South— and  impend- 
ing in  the  cities  of  the  rest  of  the  land. 
Parents  who  believed  his  campaign 
promises  had  been  looking  to  him  for 
help  in  the  school  problems  created  by 
the  Federal  bureaucracy — and  I  am  not 
Ulking  about  the  totally  phony  liberal 
bogeyman  of  the  so-called  southern 
strategy. 

All  the  President  need  do  to  end  this 
crisis  Is  live  up  to  his  oath  of  oflBce  by 
instructing  his  own  appointees.  Secre- 
tary Finch  and  Attorney  General  Mitch- 
ell to  obey  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

It  has  now  become  all  too  apparent  to 
the  American  people  that  the  whole 
stream  of  Supreme  Court  decisions,  and 
their  shameful  progeny  from  the  lower 


courts,  have  been  only  political  decrees — 
finding  no  basis  whatsoever  in  either  the 
Constitution,  the  law.  or  reputable  ju- 
risprudence. Propaganda  has  trumpeted 
continually  about  "the  law  of  the  land" 
to  give  the  mask  and  dignity  of  lawful 
acts  to  total  lawlessness. 

Americans  are  not  too  stupid  to  notice 
that  while  the  Supreme  Court  declared 
that  the  Constitution  prohibited  the 
school  assignment  of  pupils  to  one  school 
or  another  merely  because  of  their  race 
in  1954,  the  same  Constitution  requires 
such  an  assignment  in  1970,  although  it 
has  not  been  amended. 

Americans  are  not  too  stupid  to  notice 
that  Congress,  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  prohibited  pupil  assignment  and 
btising  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about 
racial  balance,  but  that  the  President, 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  the  Attorney  General, 
protected  by  the  courts,  have  deliber- 
ately and  wilfully  violated  the  law. 

Americans  are  intelligent  enough  to 
realize  that  the  law  is  not  the  means  by 
which  we  correct  political  power  plays, 
especially  those  which  have  found  in  the 
courts  the  willing  tools  of  lawlessness. 
Such  poUtical  wrongs  are  corrected  by 
political  means — at  the  ballot  box. 

When  the  President  proposed  to  make 
Washington  an  example  to  the  Nation 
and  to  the  world  for  law  and  order,  we 
were  reminded  of  the  similar  promise  of 
President  Eisenhower  to  make  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  a  model  and  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  the  good  to  be  accom- 
plished by  desegregating  the  public 
schools.  It  certainly  has  become  an  ex- 
ample— one  to  avoid  at  all  costs. 

As  a  direct  result  of  such  integration. 
the  public  schools  of  the  District  are  94.3 
percent  Negro.  The  population  of  the  Dis- 
trict is  nearly  75  percent  Negro.  These 
thoroughly  mixed  schools — from  which 
decent  parents  of  both  races  have  taken 
their  children — are  now  so  frequently  the 
scene  of  violence,  hard  drug  peddling, 
marihuana,  armed  robbery,  and  forcible 
rape  of  teachers  and  pupils  alike,  that  it 
has  become  necessary  to  employ  500 
guards  to  patrol  the  corridors  and  station 
75  additional  armed  police  oCQcers  in  the 
schools. 

Washington  itself  is  a  virtual  jungle, 
where  new  crime  records  are  established 
weekly.  The  President  was  correct  when 
he  said  that  it  Is  unsafe  to  walk  on  the 
streets  right  at  the  Capitol  after  dark. 
Indeed,  only  this  morning  three  armed 
thugs  robbed  a  safe  at  the  Department 
of  Commerce — within  sight  of  the  White 
House — of  $100,000  in  cash. 

The  "more  Federal  money"  solution 
was  advanced  as  a  means  of  advancing 
one  of  the  President's  major  priorities — 
the  return  of  power  now  concentrated 
in  Washington  back  to  the  people.  This 
laudable  objective  Is  immediately  com- 
promised by  the  announcement  that 
Federal  assistance  to  local  and  State 
police  will  be  doubled  in  1971  over  the 
1970  figure. 

We  of  the  South  know  all  too  well — 
and  we  warn  our  fellow  Americans  else- 
where— that  wrlth  Federal  money  come 
Federal  bureaucrats,  with  Federal  aid 
comes  Federal  control.  Federal  money  to 
operate  local  and  State  pohce  depart- 
ments means  the  centralization  of  con- 


trol over  all  police  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Washington  bureaucrats — the  es- 
tablishment of  the  very  national  police 
force  which  the  Pounding  Fathers  so 
properly  feared  and  so  carefully  avoided. 

The  dimout  approach  to  the  problem 
of  the  no-win  war  in  Vietnam  was  sorely 
disappointing.  As  long  as  Americans  are 
exposed  to  death  and  injury  there,  and 
as  long  as  brave  Americans  languish  in 
barbaric  captivity,  this  matter  must  be 
the  No.  1  issue  in  the  Nation. 

Tlie  President  had  the  ear  of  the  world. 
He  had  full  access  to  the  thing  called 
"world  public  opinion  '  today.  He  com- 
pletely failed  to  take  advantage  of  this 
imparalleled  opportunity  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  plight  of  these  captive  Amer- 
icans, to  demand  that  tlie  Reds  accord 
them  humane  treatment  and  live  up  to 
the  other  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention and  to  solicit  the  support  of  the 
other  civilized  nations  of  the  world  in 
achieving  this  end. 

The  President's  performance  fell  far 
short  of  the  hopes  of  the  great  majority 
of  Americans.  This  disappointment  has 
demonstrated,  however,  tha  Republican 
socialism  is  no  different  from  Democratic 
socialism — formal  party  identity  is 
meaningless — there  is  not  a  dime's  worth 
of  difference. 

Pro-American  Congressmen  of  both 
parties  hold  the  balance  of  power — and 
the  American  people  expect  us  to  recog- 
nize this  truth  and  depend  on  us  to  ac- 
cept our  responsibility. 


FIGHTING  CRIME 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Patman)  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  January 
15.  1970,  was  Robert  Morgenthau's  last 
day  in  office  as  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
southern  district  of  New  York.  His  resig- 
nation from  this  office  came  only  after 
ill-advised,  politically  motivated,  and 
unfortimate  pressures  from  the  adminis- 
tration. Law  enforcement  everywhere  can 
only  lose  when  an  administration  re- 
moves a  U.S.  attorney  of  such  excellent 
caliber  for  such  mimdane  reasons. 

The  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  has  obtained  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Morgenthau's  biennial  report  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice.  This  report  is  a 
more  than  adequate  testimonial  of  the 
tremendous  service  this  man  has  ren- 
dered to  the  Nation.  It  is  a  litany  of 
cases  ranging  from  convictions  of  the 
"high  and  mighty  '  to  the  exposure  of 
petty  gyp  artists  and  the  consumer 
frauds  field. 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of 
course  is  the  all  too  frequent  reference 
to  secret  foreign  bank  accounts  by  many 
criminals  involved.  We  can  only  hope 
that  the  administration  will  not  yield  to 
political  pressures  from  the  big  banks 
to  quash  our  efforts  to  produce  legisla- 
tion curbing  the  use  of  these  secret  for- 
eign bank  facilities  for  illegal  purposes 
in  the  same  manner  that  it  yielded  to  get 
rid  of  Mr.  Morgenthau. 

The  report,  as  could  be  expected  from 
Mr.  Morgenthau.  is  quite  lengthy.  There- 
fore, I  am  inserting  the  more  pertinent 
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extracts  frosn  H  and  comincnd  tt  to  the 
reading;  of  my  colleagues  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  real  ihieat  that  crune  poses 
U)  our  institutions  Should  any  meint>er 
want  to  examine  Uie  report  m  deuil.  It 
IS  available  at  the  House  Bankmij  and 
Currency  Committee. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
|U-S.   Deparlmeiit   of   Justice.   U  S    Attorney. 

Mjuthern  Uistrlct  or  New  Vorkl 
ExrR.*c-rs   Fhom    Re^isfd   Bre.vsiAL    Report- 
Criminal    Div.siuN-JiLY    I.    19<;7    TO    DE- 
iSMBER  31.    1969 

THF    LfCAL    STAFF 

The  prL.iesslonal  su=»ff  or  the  United  Slates 
Attorney  in  this  District  consists  of  74  As- 
sistant United  .States  Attorneys  The  Ai.slst- 
ants  are  selecteJ  from  numerovis  applicants 
The  oitice  has  coni.lsteiu:y  hired  Asslswnts 
of  out.-^taiidlng  acidemlc  b.icKground  with 
valuable  prlf  r  legal  experience  In  private 
practice,  government  ser\lce.  clerkships  to 
Federal  judges    or  other  le^al  work 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report 
the  As.siit.uus  w..rlced  a  t<,t  .1  of  57  732  hours 
in  addition  to  the  regular  work  week,  with- 
out additional  compr  isaiion 

E;wh  Assistant  h;is  the  responsibility 
among  other  duties  to  recommend  the  ap- 
propruite  position  (t  the  Go.ernment  to 
take  repardina;  pending  or  prospective  litiga- 
tion to  which  the  United  States  Is  a  party  In 
thU  District,  to  present  matters  to  UnUe<l 
States  Commissi :ner  Feder.il  Grand  Jvirles 
and  pre-trtal  examiners  argiie  pre-trial  mo- 
liuns.  interview  witnes--.es  try  civil  and  crim- 
inal c.ises  before  the  United  States  District 
Court,  brief  and  argue  c.ises  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit, and  submit  material  needed  by  the  So- 
licitor General  tor  handling  cases  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States 

The  CUll  and  Crimlna!  Divl.sl  ,ns  are  each 
headed  by  a  Chief,  and  have  Units  m  spe- 
cialized areas  of  responsibility.  The  Chief 
Appellate  Attorney  U  responsible  for  super- 
vision of  all  appeals. 

V.S.    attorney  i    office,    southern    diitrtct    of 
New  York. 
X^gal  Stair 
Robert  M    Morgenthau.  United  States  At- 
torney. 

Silvio  J   Mono,  Chief  AsiU--.tant 
John  S  AUee.  Execuuve  A.-.slstant. 
Albert  J  Oavnor.  Executive  Assistant 
Peter   E    Fleming,   Jr  .   AdminlstraUve   K^- 
sLst&nt 

Paul  B   Oalvanl.  Chief  Appellate  Attorney 
Charles  P    Slfton.'  Chief  AppelUte  Attor- 
ney 

Pierre  N    Leval."  Chief  Appellate  Attorney 
Michael  W    Mitchell.'  Chief  Appellate  At- 
torney. 

Criminal  Dlvl  ton 

Albert  J   Gaylor.'  Chief 

Stephen  E   Kaufman.'  Chief 

John   H    Doyle     HI.   Aaslstant   Chief 

Andrew  M.  Lawler,  Jr  '  Assistant  Chief. 

John  E  Sprmzo.'  Assistant  Chief 

Michael   S    Pawer."   Chief.   Sp    Proc    Unit. 

William  M    Tendy.  Chief,   N.ircoUca  Un. 

Frank  M    Tuerkh'elmer.  Chief.  Sec.  Fraud 

Unit  „ 

Pail  R    Grand  ■  Chief.  Sec    Fraud  Unit 
Michael   F    Armitrong  '  Chief.  Sec    Fraud 

Unit 

Richard      A.      Glvens.      Chief.      Consumer 

Fraud  Unit 

Elkan  Abramowllz.  John  H  Adams.'  L*« 
A  Albert.'  John  R  Bartels.  Jr  '  Richard  Ben- 
Veniste.  James  W  Braunlgan.  Jr  David  M 
D<jrsen,'  Charles  J  Fanning."  Thomas  J 
Fltipatrlck.    Harold   F.    McOulre.    Jr  .    Kevin 


J  Mclnerney.'  J  Edward  Meyer.  III."  Robert 
G  Morvlllo.=  Arthur  A  Munlsterl.  Daniel  R 
Murdock  - 

Willinm  GUbrcth.  Jay  Gold.  Roger  Cfld- 
burg=  William  B  Grav  Frederick  F  Green- 
man  Jr  .:  John  H  Or..:.s,  Stephen  I.  Ham- 
merman '  Roger  J  Hawke  Jay  S  Horowitz. 
Hugh  C  Humphreys."  Sterling  Johnst.n.  Jr  . 
Jack  Kaplan  John  J  Kelleher.  Lars  I  Kul- 
lese.d.  Robert  L  Latchford.'  Michael  W  Lei- 
sure Terry  F  Len/ner.-  Di  iiglas  S  Lit-ta- 
hafbkv.  David  A  Luttlnger.  Andrew  J 
Maloney.  Leonard  M  Marks.  Maurice  M  Mc- 
Derm^tT 

Garv    P     Naftalls     U-XArence   W     Newnuiu 
John  W    Nlclds.  Jr  .  Otto  G   Obermalcr.    Paul 
L     Pento.    Walter    M     Phillips.    Jr.    John    F 
Pollard.  Peter   F    Rieiit.  John   R    Robinsin. 
Paul   K    RiK.ney.  Jon   A    Sale.   Ross  Sandler, 
James  Schreibcr.  Edvkard  M    Chaw     Abraham 
D    S^>faer,    John  A    Stichter.^  Daniel  J    Sul- 
livan. James  T    B    Tripp,  Peter  L    Truebncr, 
Allan     A     Tuttle.    Charles    B     Updike.    Max 
Wild      Stephen   F    Williams, =  John  R    Wing. 
Peter   L    Zimroth.   James  D    Zlrln 

Special  A3Sl^tant  United  States  Attorney 
J.u-k  W  Ballen  In  charge  of  Criminal  Dlvl- 
si'Mi  Clerk  .-^  Office.' 


Civil    Division 
lavirenceW    Schilling   Chief 
l_iurcnce  Vogel."  Chief 
Arthur.  S  Click.' Chief 
H   Thomas  CoghiU.  Asst   Chief. 
L.iv^rence  W   Schilling.    Asst.  Chief 
Uiurcnce  Votel.'    Asst   Chief 
R.  bert  E  Kushner.'  Asst   Chief 
Rlch.ird  M   Hall   Chief   Civil  Tax  Unit 
Grant  B   Hering  •  Chief   Civil  Tax  Unit 
Irwm  B   Robins.'  Chief,  Civil  Tax  Unit 
Michael    W     Hess    Asst     Appellate  Attorney 

(Civil). 
Alan    G.    Blumberg,"    Asst.    Appellate    At- 

l.  rney  i  Civil  I 

Lawrence  W  Schilling."  Asst  Appellate  At- 
tnrnev  (Civil  l 

Da.  id  M    Brtxlsky    Joseph  D    Danas.  Peter 
R    DeFlllppl.  Samuel   M    Elsenstat.'  Joel   A 
Forkosch.'  Susan  Frelman,  Ezra  H  Friedman.' 
Brian    J     Gallagher.    Simon    P.    OourUine.' 
James  U    Greilsheiiner  •  Peter  A    Herbert 

Patricia  M  Hyne^.  David  L,  Katsky.  Alvln 
H  Mead.w.'  Alan  B  Morrison.  David  Paget. 
Yale  L  Rosenberg.  Richard  S.  Rudlck. 
Mlrhael  C  Silberberg  Martin  P  Solomon, 
Judith  N    Stem  '  Richard  S    Toder 

special  Assistant  United  States  Atuirney 
(Immlkrratlon  and  Naturallaitloni  Daniel 
Riesel,  Francis  J    I  vins 


CBIlfl.VAl.    DlVlSIOK 

The  Criminal  Division  Is  responsible  for 
the  prosecution  of  all  violations  of  Federal 
Criminal  laws  within  the  Southern  District 
of  New  York. 

During  the  period  from  July  1.  1967 
through  December  10.  1969.  a  total  of  2219 
criminal  cases  were  c 'mmenced  During  the 
same  period.  2524  cases  were  closed  Includ- 
ing 1774  convictions  by  plea  of  guilty.  627 
convictions  after  trial  and  123  acquittals. 
A  total  of  235  criminal  appeals  were  argued. 
of  which  189  were  decided  in  favor  of  the 
Government.  19  were  reversed.  4  were  decided 
In  different  ways  as  to  different  defendants 
or  Issues,  and  23  remain  of>en 

During  this  period  52  Grand  Juries  of  23 
citizens  each  Including  a  Foreman.  Deputy 
Foreman  and  Secretary  set  In  this  District 
and  held  1  433  separate  sessions  to  Investi- 
gate violations  of  Federal  criminal  laws  The 
Grand  Jurors  not  only  served  the  vital  func- 
tions of  voting  for  or  agalmil  Indictments. 
but  also  (f  Investigating  patterns  of  conduct 


suggesting  that  crimes  may  have  been  com- 
mitted The  .A.scUlants  handling  these  Inves- 
tigations were  aided  by  the  Jurors  themselves 
who  drawing  upon  their  own  diversified 
backgrounds,  often  suggested  critical  lines  of 

Inqulrv 

In  view  of  the  pernicious  Influence  of  or- 
ganized crime,  intenslhed  etforts  have  been 
made  to  prosecute  and  Investigate  cases  in- 
volving members  of  knu\».n  orgaiiUed  crim- 
inal  svndlcates 

We  have  found  that  the  detection  of  or- 
g.mized  and  other  criminal  activity  Is  m- 
cre.wlnglv  inhibited  by  the  use  of  banks  In 
foreign  countries  which  refuse  to  make  their 
record-,  avn liable,  and  by  the  growing  prac- 
tice of  some  dome.-stle  banks  of  falling  to  keep 
n'lcrotllm  records  of  chocks  processed.  The 
United  States  Attorney  for  this  Dl.strlct  gave 
testlnv  nv  In  connection  with  these  problems 
before  the  Committee  on  Banking  &  Curren- 
cv  of  the  House  of  Representatives  In  1968 
and  ag.iln  In  1969  Despite  obstacles  posed  by 
foreign  bank  secrecy  laws,  we  have  steadily 
increased  the  number  of  Indictments  In  this 

urea.  ,      . 

In  addition,  we  have  found  that  organized 
criminal  activity  flourl.shes  where  legitimate 
CMmpetlticn  for  a  desired  commodity  Is  ex- 
cluded by  law  Important  successful  prose- 
cut  lon.s  occurred  In  the  areas  of  narcotics 
and  organized  gambling,  and  also  In  the  area.s 
of  stolen  securities,  securities  frauds,  and 
labor  racketeering. 

Our  investigations  Indicate  that  organized 
crime  is  al.so  active  In  the  fields  of  "white 
collar  •  crime  where  large  amounts  can  be 
obtained  with  less  danger  of  exposure  or 
of  severe  penalties  than  In  the  areas  of  more 
traditional   types  of  crime. 

The  Office  mounted  a  major  effort  durliic 
the  period  under  review  In  the  field  of  con- 
sumer protection  through  the  Consun.er 
Fraud  Unit  formed  in  1968  A  majority  of 
the  con  umer  fratid  cases  were  brought  under 
the  mail  fraud  statute 

A  significant  achievement  by  this  unit  was 
its  success  in  prosecuting  process  servers  who 
were  falsely  alleging  service  of  process 
)•  sewer  service"!  and  who  were  responsible 
for  thousands  of  default  Judgments  entered 
annually  In  those  courts 

Set  forth  below  is  a  summary  of  significant 
cases  that  were  prosecuted  during  this  period. 
A  Prosecutions  relating  to  oragnized  crime 
The  destructive  Influence  of  organized 
criminal  acUvlty  Is  of  crlUcal  concern  to  all 
law  enforcement  today.  Attacking  organized 
crime  requires  not  merely  traditional  law  en- 
forcement techniques,  but  also  painstaking 
investigations  Into  corruption  of  public  of- 
ficials, infiltration  of  syndicate  funda  into 
legitimate  enterprises  and  abuses  of  legal 
forms  to  attain  illegal  ends  Successful 
prosecutlc  ns  against  many  significant  figures 
in  organized  crime  syndicates  have  been 
mounted  and  action  has  also  been  taken 
agam-t  operations  controlled  by  organized 
crime  Some  problems,  such  as  the  ready 
availability  of  foreign  banks  to  U.S  racket- 
eers mav  require  legislative  steps  to  supple- 
ment what  can  now  be  done  by  law  enforce- 
ment agencies. 


Became  Chief   Crlm   Dly    1-27  « 
•Resigned  during  period  July  1,  1 9«7  De- 
cember IS.  1969. 


•  Returned  Dec   28   1988 

•Resigned  daring  period  July  1.  1967-Dec 

10.  1969 

•Became  Chief,  CiV   Dlv   May  1969 

•  Bcame  Chief  Civ   Div   March  1968 

'  Became  A.-<st   Chief   Civ    Dlv    March  196B 


1  Bribery  and  Fraud  Involving  Government 
Contracts 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report, 
a  number  of  successful  proaecutlona  were 
brought  involving  the  corruption  of  goveru- 
menui  officials  by  organized  criminal 
elements 

In  Unif^d  States  v  Corallo.  et  al  .  Involving 
bribery  of  a  former  New  York  City  Water 
Commi.'Sioner.  James  L  Marcvis.  to  fix  »  water 
supply  contract,  four  defendants  were  con- 
victed of  unlawful  use  of  interstate  facilities. 

Antonio  "Tony  Ducks  '  Corallo  received  a 
S-year  sentence.  Daniel  J  Motto.  President  ol 
Local  350  of  the  Bakery  &  Confectionary 
Workers  Union,  received  a  2-year  sentence; 
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Henry  Fried,  who  controlled  construction  and 
other  companies  doing  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  buslne.ss  annually  with  New  York 
City,  received  a  2-year  sentence;  and  Marcus 
received  a  15-month  sentence.  The  convic- 
tions were  affirmed  on  appeal. 

In  United  States  v.  Carmine  DeSapio.  et  al.. 
both  DoSaplo.  former  New  York  County 
Democratic  Chairman,  and  Antonio  "Tony 
Ducks"  Corallo,  were  convicted  of  use  of 
interstate  facilities  In  connection  with  the 
bribery  of  former  Water  Commissioner  James 
L.  Marcus.  In  addition,  DeSapio  was  found 
guilty  of  conspiring  to  bribe  Marcus  and  to 
obstruct  Interstate  commerce  by  extorting 
construction  contracts  and  scrap  metal  from 
the  Con.solidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York. 

•  •  •  •  • 
2.  Labor  Racketeering 

The  evil  activities  of  organized  crime  In 
the  labor  field  Include  (a)  obtaining  funds 
from  employers  through  extortion,  (b)  Bell- 
ing out  the  Interests  Of  employees  In  ex- 
change for  bribes,  and  (c)  embezzlement 
and  misuse  of  union  funds.  These  practices 
are  InlnUcal  to  the  Interests  of  both  em- 
ployers and  employees  and  of  the  public. 

In  United  States  v.  Jack  McCarthy,  the 
defendant,  named  by  the  McClellan  Com- 
mittee as  a  notorious  labor  racketeer,  was 
tried  and  convicted  for  filing  a  false  union 
officer  report  with  the  Department  of  Labor. 
The  charge  centered  around  the  fact  that 
during  the  period  that  McCarthy  was  sup- 
posed to  b«  representing  the  Interests  of  bis 
union.  Local  1430  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  be  was 
also  receiving  substantial  income  from  Na- 
tional Consultants  Associated,  Ltd.,  a  two- 
man  labor  consulting  firm  which  represented 
the  Interests  of  management. 

In  United  States  v.  Jack  Cohen,  the  con- 
viction of  a  former  President  of  Plumber's 
Union  Local  1  for  accepting  Illegal  employer 
payments  was  affirmed. 

In  United  States  v.  DiBrizzi,  the  convic- 
tion of  an  International  Vice  President  of  the 
International  Longshoremen's  Association 
for  embezzlement  of  union  funds  was  af- 
firmed. 

In  United  States  v.  Silverman,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Local  810  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  was  convicted  on 
16  cotmts  of  an  indictment  charging  the 
defendant  with  the  illegal  use  of  union 
funds  In  a  political  campaign  and  with  mis- 
appropriation of  union  funds  for  the  de- 
fendant's own  vise. 

In  United  States  v.  Berger.  et  al.,  five 
defendants  were  convicted  In  the  first  suc- 
cessful prosecution  under  a  statute  pro- 
hibiting payment  of  kickbacks  to  obtain 
loans  from  labor-management  welfare  and 
pension  funds. 

The  payments  were  made  to  obtain  a  91.5 
million  loan  by  the  Central  States  South- 
east and  Southwest  Area  Pension  Pund  of 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters 
to  a  near-bankrupt  firm.  The  firm  had  Issued 
a  $135,000  check  which  was  converted  Into 
cash  through  a  Bahamian  Bank. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Other  indictments  brought  during  the  pe- 
riod and  pending  include  charges  of  bribery. 
extortion  and  kickbacks.  In  a  number  of 
these  cases,  and  cases  set  forth  In  the  pre- 
vious report  for  1967  (p.  14-16),  a  limitation 
on  the  effectiveness  of  enforcement  is  the 
fact  that  giving  or  taking  of  bribes  to  in- 
fluence In  union-management  cases  In  vio- 
lation of  "ntle  29,  United  States  Code,  Sec- 
tion 186.  Is  only  a  misdemeanor  and  con- 
viction does  not  disqualify  the  defendant 
from  continuing  to  hold  union  office. 

3.  Narcotics 

Narcotics  sales  enable  organized  racket- 
eers to  utilize  addicts  as  their  agents  to 
commit  the  thefts,  robberies  and  burglaries 
necessary  to  amass  the  monies  required  to 
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buy  drugs.  The  addict,  once  booked  on  the 
habit  and  unable  to  obtain  any  drug  or  sub- 
stitute legally.  Is  In  virtual  peonage  to  the 
syndicate. 

In  dealing  with  this  tragic  picture  Federal 
law  enforcement  has  concentrated  on  seek- 
ing to  bring  to  book  the  organized  elements 
who  provide  the  source  of  Illicit  drugs. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report, 
a  total  of  443  narcotics  offenders  were  con- 
victed in  this  District. 

The  largest  single  narcotics  shipment  ever 
uncovered  was  Involved  In  United  States  v. 
Desist,  et  al..  In  which  209  pounds  of  pure 
heroin  worth  approximately  $25  million  on 
the  illegal  market  was  shipped  Into  the  coun- 
try in  a  freezer  unit.  One  of  the  proposed 
buyers  was  Frank  Dioguardl,  who  was  con- 
victed along  with  four  other  defendants.  Dur- 
ing the  period  covered  In  this  report,  the  con- 
viction of  the  defendants  and  the  sentences 
including  terms  of  10,  IS  and  18  years,  were 
affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  a  decision  holding  that  a  ruling 
applying  search  and  seizure  rules  to  non- 
trespassory  electronic  eavesdropping  did  not 
apply  retroactively. 

A  major  problem  in  large-scale  narcotics 
conspiracy  cases  has  been  that  one  or  more 
defendants  frequently  Jump  bail  and  became 
fugitives  while  the  cases  are  awitlng  trial. 
One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  penalty  for 
ball  Jumping  Is  less  than  that  for  more  seri- 
ous substantive  narcotics  offenses,  and  the 
defendants  often  hope  that  witnesses  to  the 
basic  offense  will  be  unavailable  for  a  sec- 
ond trial  or  afraid  to  testify. 

United  States  v.  Armone.  et  al..  Involved 
$120  million  in  narcotics,  and  the  conviction 
of  several  defendants  were  reported  In  the 
previous  report.  Pour  defeirdants  who 
Jumped  ball  were  tried  and  convlncted  for 
ball  Jumping  and  also  for  the  basic  nar- 
cotics offenses  during  the  period  covered  by 
this  report. 

A  major  feature  of  many  narcotics  Investi- 
gations is  the  use  by  the  defandants  of  for- 
eign secret  accounts  to  hide  their  use  and 
distribution  of  funds.  For  example,  in  United 
States  T.  Bysohion,  et  al.,  two  defendants 
were  convicted  and  received  30  year  sentences 
after  a  2^  year  investigation  Into  the  im- 
portation of  heroin  Into  the  United  States 
In  cans  labelled  as  food  products  imported 
from  Spain.  The  proceeds  were  forwarded 
through  New  York  money  brokers  to  a  num- 
bered Swiss  bank  account.  During  one  3- 
week  period  $950,000  was  processed  In  this 
manner. 

While  two  defendants  who  were  convicted 
were  in  custody,  they  arranged  with  another 
prisoner  about  to  be  released  on  ball  to  dis- 
pose of  heroin  in  $50,000  lots.  An  elaborate 
system  of  communications  was  arranged  with 
this  inmate,  who  was  actually  an  Informant, 
and  with  a  co-consplrator  who  was  arrested 
for  possession  of  two  kilograms  of  heroin.  A 
subsequent  search  of  the  location  where  the 
arrest  took  place  uncovered  ten  additional 
kilograms  In  hollowed  out  portions  of  200 
ski  poles  Imported  from  France  the  previous 
week. 

Many  other  substantial  narcotics  cases  were 
also  successfully  developed  during  the  peri- 
od, including  United  States  v.  Bennett,  et  al., 
($22  million  In  heroin)  (conviction  affirmed 
on  appeal);  United  States  v.  Mitnik,  et  al. 
($6  million  In  heroin)  and  United  States  v. 
Grandi,  et  al.  ($30  million  in  heroin). 

In  United  States  v.  Rao.  John  Vincent  Rao, 
"Counsel"  to  the  Luchese  Family,  was  con- 
victed of  perjury  before  a  Grand  Jury  inves- 
tigating narcotics  distribution  by  the  Luchese 
Family  and  was  sentenced  to  five  years. 
•  •  *  •  • 

4.    Stolen    Securities 

Thefts  of  securities  and  their  subsequent 
sale  or  use  as  collateral  for  loans  are  a  major 
source  of  Income  for  organized  crime.  In  a 
modem    variant,    such    securities    may    be 


"rented"  to  be  used  as  collateral  as  well.  Dis- 
covery Is  impeded  by  the  lack  of  a  central 
data  bank  available  to  ordinary  bank  officers 
to  check  the  serial  numbers  of  missing  or 
counterfeit  securities.  Disposition  of  stolen 
securities  is  also  facilitated  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  them  are  originally  made  payable  to 
whoever  is  the  bearer.  Convictions  In  three 
cases.  United  States  v.  Izzi,  United  States  v. 
Von  Zamft,  United  States  v.  DtLorenzo.  grew 
out  of  the  transportation  on  January  25, 
1967  of  2600  shares  of  stolen  IBM  stock  worth 
$1,038,700  from  New  York,  where  they  had 
been  stolen  from  a  firm  of  stock  brokers,  to 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  where  they  were  utilized  In 
the  continuation  of  a  fraud  which  cost  two 
Insurance  companies  over  $2.4  million  and 
eventually  threw  them  Into  receivership. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  United  States  v.  Cataldo,  et  al,  six  de- 
fend.ints  were  convicted  In  a  case  involving 
conspiracy  to  transport  in  Interstate  com- 
merce portions  of  $500,000  In  securities  stolen 
In  November  1967  from  a  Los  Angeles  broker- 
age firm.  Two  women  who  actually  carried 
the  securities  to  Florida  were  murdered  and 
Jack  "Murph  the  Surf"  Murphy  and  Jack 
Griffith  were  convicted  of  the  murder  of  one 
of  them.  Through  an  associate  of  Murphy's 
the  securities  came  into  p>oesession  of  a  de- 
fendant who  mailed  them  to  another  de- 
fendant In  New  York. 

In  United  States  v.  Potenza.  et  al.,  United 
States  V.  Spgrnuofo,  et  al.  and  United  States 
V.  Ceruino.  et  al.,  22  defendants  were  con- 
victed on  plea3  of  guilty  to  charges  Involv- 
ing transportation  of  approximately  $425,000 
of  American  Express  travelers  checks  stolen 
from  John  P.  Kennedy  Airport,  although  a 
principal  witness  was  murdered  prior  to  trial. 
Two  defendants  are  fugitives  and  a  third  has 
been  hospitalized. 

In  United  States  v.  Farris,  et  al.,  two  de- 
fendants were  tried  and  convicted  for  inter- 
state transportation  of  approximately  $225,- 
000  worth  of  stolen  securities.  They  were 
arrested  when  they  attempted  to  sell  the 
securities  to  an  undercover  agent  in  New 
York.  Parrls  was  sentenced  to  a  term  of  eight- 
een months  Imprisonment  and  Mainer  re- 
ceived three  years;  both  are  now  serving 
their  sentences. 

In  United  States  v.  Scandifia,  the  convic- 
tion of  defendant,  an  alleged  murderer,  for 
transportation  of  counterfeit  bonds  was  af- 
firmed. While  the  trial  in  that  case  was  tak- 
ing place,  Scaadlfla  committed  further  simi- 
lar crimes  with  which  he  was  charged  in  a 
subsequent  indictment. 

In  United  States  v.  Pergola,  et  al.,  three 
defendants  have  been  convicted  and  one  is 
presently  on  trial  for  possession  of  $800,000 
in  securities  stolen  from  the  mail. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Secret  foreign  accounts  are  often  used  In 
connection  with  these  crimes.  For  example. 
United  States  v.  Bradford,  et  al.,  involved 
transportation  of  stolen  Treasury  bills  to  a 
Swiss  bank.  Although  the  Swiss  bank  refused 
to  cooperate,  the  defendants  were  convicted 

5.  Stolen  Credit  Cards 
TTie  theft  and  subsequent  fraudulent  use 
of  credit  cards  is  a  "grovrth  Industry"  con- 
trolled by  organized  crime.  The  mailing  of 
untold  numbers  of  unsolicited  credit  cards 
has  greatly  facilitated  the  theft  of  the  cards 

(a)  by  tremendously  expanding  the  number 
available  to  be  stolen  from  the  malls,  and 

(b)  by  creating  a  large  nimaber  of  card 
addressees  who  do  not  know  the  cards  have 
been  stolen.  The  victims  of  the  thefts  often 
are  required  to  expend  legal  fees  to  prove 
they  did  not  authorize  expenses  run  up  by 
racketeers. 

Federal  jurisdiction  in  cases  involving 
stolen  credit  cards  rests  on  the  use  of  the 
malls  or  interstate  facilities,  and  hence  fed- 
eral law  doee  not  reach  many  of  the  oases. 
The  wide  dissemination  of  unsolicited  cards 
creates  a  problem  relevant  to  the  Consumer 
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Fr.-«ud  Uult  isee  tnfrat  tu  well  ae  to  the  drive 
against  organized  crime 

In  6'nitcd  Staffs  v  Confeisore  et  al  Ave 
defend^nus  were  convicted  oX  mall  fraud 
iiUDlwna  »700(XKi  obtAined  thrmigh  use  of 
1  500  stolen  bl mk  Dlr.i-r  s  Club  rredl'  cards 
and  a  stolen  embos»lni{  nuichme  Three  de- 
teiidant.--  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
f.ir  twii  ye.irs  aid  one  wis  pl;iced  on  pro- 
bation Tlie  nnii  delendsnt  W.is  nivirdered 
between  the  date  ot  conviction  und  the  iinie 
of  sentencing 

In  Vnttt'tl  S:ati  *  i  Vo-iannrt  f  r  a'  Sidvn- 
lore  Bonnnno  and  Peter  Not^ro  were  con- 
\icied  of  conspiracy  mall  fraud  and  perjury 
lit  connection  with  the  use  of  stolen  Diners 
Cliit)  c-irds 

In  Vnitfd  Statfi  v  Finckc.  et  al  three  de- 
fendants were  indicted  for  charging  »126,0O0 
in  telephone  calls  through  fraudulent  uie  ot 
a  (.retlit  c.ird 

In  t;nif(d  Statf^  v  Dactd  Co'in.  et  a! 
twenty-live  defendants  were  Indicted  for  a 
theft  of  MOO.OOO  m  blank  Anieric.m  Expre^^ 
travelers  check.-,  of  which  MOO  IMW  were 
c.tihed  by  a  syndicate  using  forged  American 
Express  cards  Two  defendants  were  sen- 
tenced to  five  years  each,  others  ure  nwalung 
trial 

These  federal  prosecutions  represent  a 
substantial  impact  on  syndicate  operations 
using  credit  cards,  but  so  long  as  the  flow 
of  unsolicited  cards  cuntinuee  unabated  ir. 
will  continue  to  be  dlfBcult  to  deal  with  this 
problem,  which  may  well  expand  rather  than 
contract  m  scope 

6    Hijacking 
Armed    robbery    and    hl]<ickn>g    ol    trucks 
Is    likewise    a    major    source    of    income    for 
organized  racketeers 

In  t;nitfd  Statei  v  Sa^.'ino,  et  al  I'tited 
States  V  CataTO  et  a!  .  and  I'li.'ecf  Statt-- 
V.  Acunto  et  al  22  defendants  were  con- 
victed of  conspiracies  to  hijack  Interstate 
shipments  and  actual  hijacking  of  7  trac- 
tor-trailers carrying  »500  000  in  goods  dur- 
ing a  p>eriod  of  three  months  and  using 
d.<n>jerous  weapons  The  convictions  of  six 
defendants  were  recently  alfirmed.  one  ap- 
peal was  dismissed  and  'he  .ippeala  of  three 
defendants   are    petullnK' 

In  United  States  i  Vfo  ladi  et  o.'  15  de- 
fendants including  a  high  associate  In  the 
Carlo  Gamblno  family  were  convicted  in  a 
tur  hijacking  ring  and  were  sentenced  to 
terms  ranging  from  a  to  10  years  In  United 
States  V.  Del  Purgatorio.  a  major  bookmak- 
Ing  figure  in  the  Bronx  was  convicted  in  a 
hijacking  conspiracy  and  sentenced  to  two 
years 

7  Organized  0<»mbllng 
The  largest  Illegal  gambling  proeecution 
ever  brought  in  the  Dl.strict  resulted  in  the 
conviction  of  two  defendants  In  6'nited 
Staffs  V.  Ma'-quez.  et  al  for  operating  a 
policy  racket  taking  in  tlOO.OOO  per  day  In 
bets  The  defendants  were  sentenced  to  five 
and  three  year  terms,  respectively.  At  the 
time  of  their  arrests,  a  total  of  more  than 
•  15  000  in  cash,  together  with  gambling 
records,  were  found  in  their  automobiles 
While  on  ball  pending  appeal,  Marquez  was 
rearrested  for  subsequent  Illegal  gambling 
ana  extortion 

In  United  States  v  Be'.l,  a  conviction  was 
obtained  agslnst  a  major  numbers  operator 
for  eviUlon  of  $14000  in  taxes  on  income 
from  g«unbllng  In  L'nifcd  Statei  v  Longo. 
a  conviction  was  obtained  against  one  de- 
fendant for  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  gov- 
er.nment  of  taxes  on  the  cashing  of  11  mil- 
lion o:  -Twin  Double'  racetrack  tlcketai 
trial  of  other  defendants  is  pending  An  In- 
di-tment  was  obtained  for  similar  viola- 
tions In  United  States  v    Lombardozzi 

In  United  States  v  .War  Courtney.  F-ank 
Reed  and  Charles  Brudner,  defendants  suc- 
cessfully operated  one  ol  the  most  lucrative 
bookmaking  syndicates  In  the  United  Slates 
until  their  departure  for  the  Bahamas  in  1964 


where  they  played  a  major  role  In  the  of>era- 
tlon  of  the  Lucayan  Beach  Hotel  Casino  Be- 
tween 11*64  and  1966  they  were  Indicted  on 
tour  separate  occasions  for  violation  of  the 
federal  wagering  tax  laws,  the  anti-racketeer- 
ing statute.-i  and  the  filing  provisions  of  the 
incMine  UX  code  In  early  1967  they  were  told 
to  leave  the  Bahamas  and  later  that  year 
returned  to  New  York  where  they  were 
tlnaliy  arraigned  on  the  pending  charges  In 
November  1968  Courtney  and  Keed  pleaded 
guilty  to  conspiring  to  viol.ite  the  anti- 
rat  keteering  laws  and  'o  the  substantive 
violation  of  falling  to  tile  piirlnerslilp  returns 
in  connection  with  their  bookmaking  activi- 
ties Brudner  is  seriously  ill  and  no  d.ite  has 
been  set  for  his  trial 

In  United  Slatet  y  Mun/'edoma.  the  de- 
fend.itit  was  convicted  of  committing  per- 
jurv  while  testifying  on  his  own  beh.ill  dur- 
ing hti  trial  where  he  was  charged  with 
violating  'he  wagering  tax  st.itutes  The 
Court  ot  Appeals  reversed  the  w.\gerliig  tax 
conviction,  but  the  perjury  conviction  was 
.itnrmed  In  Its  opinion  the  Second  Circuit 
rejected  Manfredonia  s  argument  that  the 
Ciovernment  was  esroppt-d  trom  proceeding 
against  him  on  perjury  charge-s  once  his 
original    conviction    had    been    reversed 

In  United  Stares  v  Cot  I'iu),  the  cnvlctlons 
of  three  de:eiidanta  for  illegal  bookmaking 
activities  utilizing  mterst.ite  instrumentali- 
ties were  afBrmed  One  defendant  had  been 
sentenced  to  3  veajs  and  two  to  six  months 
each 

In  United  Stales  v  Di'lJo-Ku.»*o.  et  al  con- 
victions of  clo5,e  a-ssoclates  of  Sam  De- 
Cavalcante  for  mterst  i-e  gambling  activi- 
ties were  atlrmed 

8   Infiltration  of  Legitimate  Busines.s 
A  nimber  of  cases  illustrate  our  etlorto  to 
pr^^sec  ite   abuses   of   legitimate   channels   of 
trade  for  illegal  purposes 

Such  abuses  may  often  Involve  the  use  of 
foreign  banking  secrecy  They  also  involve 
transfers  of  large  amounts  of  cish.  which 
by  lt.s  very  nature  is  generally  mitt,l  dlfflcult 
to  trace  Thus,  in  United  States  v  Sutnson. 
after  being  given  Immunity  and  ordered  to 
answer,  the  defend.mt  falsely  testified  con- 
cerning the  exchanging  of  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  small  bills  for  »100  bills 
He  was  convicted  on  a  plea  of  guilty 

In  United  States  v  Uioguardi  et  at  .  JiOin 
"Johnny  Dio  '  Diogiiardl  <»  number  of  the 
Luchese'  family).  Thomaj  Plumeri.  David 
Penman  and  First  National  Kosher  Provi- 
sions. Inc  were  convicted  of  bankruptcy 
fraui  The  convictions  centered  around  the 
looting  of  the  assets  of  a  bankrupt  delicates- 
sen and  kosher  provisions  manufacturer. 
Consumer  Koeher  Provisions.  Inc  Dloguardl 
rece.ved  a  sentence  of  five  years 

In  United  States  v  Ma'ino.  et  al  .  seven 
defend.inta  were  convicted  of  conspiracy  to 
obtain  $1350  000  from  businessmen  who 
were  falsely  told  the  money  was  needed  to 
obtain  Cadillac  distributorships  When  re- 
ftmds  were  requested,  threats  of  de«th  were 
used  to  seek  to  silence  the  victims  The  sen- 
tences In  the  ca.se  included  one  of  7'2  years 
and  lour  other  prison  sentences 

In  United  States  v  Had(x-nia  a  SulTern  car 
dealer  was  convicted  of  his  part  In  a  $680  000 
bank  embezzlement  Operating  through  his 
co-defendant,  the  trusted  Treasurer  of  a 
small  Suffem  bank.  Insured  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  In.«urance  Corp>oratlon.  Radochia 
overdrew  his  account  with  countless  checks. 
The  overdrafts  were  covered  with  the  con- 
nivance of  the  bank  ofBclal  who  falsified 
bank  records  Radochia  and  his  co-defendant 
were  both  convicted,  and  Radcx-hla  received 
a  tive-year  prison  sentence 

In  L'nired  States  v  Benigno  et  al  .  five  of 
six  defendants  were  convicted  of  causing  a 
bank  ofllclal  to  accept  payments  to  influence 
loans  In  connection  with  the  sentence  of 
two  of  the  defendants  to  terms  of  Imprlaon- 
ment.  Judge  Edmimd  L.  Palmlerl  stated  oa 
the  record  that  the  otIetLse  justified  a  greater 


penalty  than  he  had  the  power  to  lmpo8« 
and  that  the  statute  involved  (Title  18, 
United  States  C<xle.  .Section  215 1  was  de- 
ficient m  fulling  to  provide  for  more  than  a 
one  >ear  pennliy 

•  «  •  •  • 

<J  Loansharklng 
A.s  piirl  of  the  Truth-ln-Lendmg  Act. 
Congress  enacted  a  Federal  criminal  pro- 
vision prohibiting  extortionate  loans  In 
Cnifcd  Statei  v  Shulman.  the  first  prosecu- 
tion under  the  law.  the  defendant  was  con- 
victed of  makiti',;  *l  OOO  loans  on  which  $4  - 
400  in  Interest  w:i.s  collected,  and  threateti- 
ini;  violence  to  collect  the  loans 

P  Role  of  foreign  banf.ing  -ecret-y 
In  numerous  instaiice.s  use  of  secret  bank 
accounts  and  ftctltlou.s  corporations  in 
Switzerland.  Llchfensteln.  the  Bahamas  and 
other  foreign  livutlons  have  been  used  to 
conceal  criminal  activities  I  te.itlfled  on  two 
occa-sions  on  this  subject  before  the  Commlt- 
t«-  on  Banking  A:  Currency  of  the  House  of 
Represent. itlveb  In  1968  and  again  In  1969 
.Some  i)f  the  more  significant  praseciitiona  Ui 
this  area  follow- 
In  C'lifi'd  Stall''  v  Co99<  ■<'ia/;  d-  Hir'.s.  et 
al  the  br'>kerage  firm  of  Coggeshall  &  Hlck-s, 
Its  .senior  partner,  the  heads  of  Its  Geneva 
otTlce  and  Foreign  Department  and  other  em- 
ployees were  convicted  of  violating  Federal 
Reserve  Board  margin  regulatlotis  by  arrang- 
ing I<ir  employees  and  customers  of  the  firm 
to  trade  t'JO.obo.OOO  worth  of  stock  Illegally 
through  secret  numbered  Swiss  bank  ac- 
counts Under  this  .scheme  customers  for  the 
brokerage  firm  would  obtain  loans  from  the 
Arzi  Bank  of  Zurich.  Switzerland  and  specu- 
late in  the  securities  market  Customers' 
Identities  and  potential  tax  evasion  were  con- 
cealed by  placing  all  orders  on  the  books  of 
the  firni  in  the  name  of  the  Swiss  bank 
Coggeshall  and  Hicks  received  the  maximum 
$50  000  fine  for  participating  In  and  encour- 
aging these  margin  violations  The  5  Individ- 
ual defendants  were  sentenced  to  pay  fines 
exceeding  $50,000  The  Arzl  Bank  also  pleaded 
guilty 

In  t'nitfd  Sfafcj  v  OroiiC,  a  former  Treas- 
urer of  General  Development  Corporation,  a 
Florida  land  firm,  was  convicted  of  failure 
to  file  required  Insider"  reports  with  the 
Securities  &  Exchange  Commission  on  a  sale 
of  $250,000  In  General  Development  bonds 
which  had  been  held  In  the  name  of  a  Swiss 
bank  A  total  of  $500,000  In  such  bonds  was 
held  m  the  name  of  the  Swiss  bank  at  the 
defendant's  Instructions.  The  defendant  ad- 
mitted at  the  trial  receiving  $60,000  In  cash 
from  the  Swiss  bank  In  the  mall  but  allegedly 
did  not  know  the  details  of  the  origin  or 
purpoee  of  the  funds. 

In  United  States  v.  Hayuttn,  ct  al  .  the 
Oovernment  proved  that  defendants  sold 
unregistered  stock  of  a  company  in  which 
they  were  Insiders  to  the  public  by  deliver- 
ing the  shares  to  a  bank  In  Munich  which 
in  turn  sold  them  through  brokerage  firms 
where  It  had  accounts  The  proceeds  of  the 
sales  were  then  mailed  to  Insiders  In  the 
United  States  in  $5,000  and  $10,000  sums  In 
envelopes  falsely  marked  "securities."  Tlie 
convictions  and  prison  sentences  were  af- 
firmed on  appeal 

In  United  States  v.  Laurence,  et  al  .  an  In- 
dictment filed  In  March,  1969.  six  defendants 
are  charged  with  selling  unregistered  stock 
of  VTR.  Inc  .  a  company  listed  on  the  Ameri- 
can Stock  Exchange,  by  placing  85.000  shares 
in  Swiss  and  German  banks  for  sale  on  the 
exchange  while  trading  the  stock  through- 
out the  United  States.  Europe  and  the  Par 
East  A  Liechtenstein  Trust  was  used  In 
transferring  the  stock  to  the  German  bank 
United  States  v.  Houston  Oil  Field  Ma- 
terial Co.,  et  al .  charges  that  the  Houston 
Oil  Field  Material  Co.  (HOMCO).  now  known 
as  International  Systems  and  Controls,  vio- 
lated the  margin  requirements  of  the  Federal 
Reserve   Board   In   purchasing   a  substantial 
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Interest  In  Holly  Sugar  Corp  .  a  much  larger 
firm,  by  obtaining  over  $1  million  worth  of 
Holly  stock  for  only  about  $300,000  In  cash. 
The  scheme  was  accomplished  by  purchasing 
the  stock  for  the  account  of  a  Uruguayan 
brokerage  firm  which  was  acting  on  behalf 
of  HOMCO.  HOMCO  has  pleaded  guilty. 

In  United  States  v.  Giampola,  a  former  em- 
ployee of  the  Cha!;e  Manhatt.-tn  Bank  was 
convicted  of  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  bank 
by  sending  a  fraudulent  cable  authorizing 
the  tran.sfer  of  $11,000,000  to  a  Swiss  bank. 

In  United  States  v.  Blacku'ood,  ct  al.,  six 
defendants.  Including  a  law  professor,  were 
Indicted  for  taking  stolen  securities  out  of 
the  country  to  be  sold  through  a  Swiss  bank. 

In  United  States  v.  Braicrman,  et  al.,  two 
sales  representatives  for  firms  selling  to  mili- 
tary post  exchanges  were  Indicted  for  evad- 
ing taxes  on  S3  million  of  Income  by  divert- 
ing commissions  to  a  Liechtenstein  company 
that  were  then  deposited  in  ?.  Swiss  bank. 

In  United  States  v.  Dolin,  et  al.,  the  Execu- 
tive Vice  Prcoidcnt  ot  Realty  Equities  Corp. 
and  a  consultant  to  the  company  are  named 
as  defendivnts.  This  Indictment  charges  that 
through  a  series  of  transactions  an  opportu- 
nity became  available  to  Realty  Equities  to 
repurchase  a  note  with  warrants  attached  at 
a  price  substantially  below  Its  fair  market 
value.  This  opportunity  was  not  utilized  for 
the  benefit  of  the  corporation,  but  instead, 
the  Indictment  charges,  the  note  was  pur- 
chased by  a  Swiss  bank  for  the  benefit  of  the 
consultant.  The  purchase  was  for  $531,250; 
very  soon  thereafter,  the  note  was  sold  for 
$988,542 — a  quick  $450,000  profit. 

In  United  States  v.  tcrner,  et  al.,  the  in- 
dictment chiu-ges  that  significant  amounts  of 
three  new  Issues,  one  of  which  was  Weight 
Watchers  International.  Inc.,  were  purchased 
by  a  Panamanian  company  through  several 
Swiss  banks,  Including  such  giants  as  Credit 
Suisse.  The  defendant  owned  48%  of  the 
Panamanian  company  used  to  violate  the  U.S. 
Securities  laws 

In  United  States  v.  Raj/icard,  an  indictment 
charged  a  defendant  with  siphoning  off  funds 
earned  In  this  country  into  a  dummy  Pana- 
manian corporation  to  evade  income  taxes. 
The  defendant  is  a  fugitive  in  Switzerland 
and  is  continuing  to  conduct  business  here 
through  another  name.  A  search  warrant  ex- 
ecuted at  the  premises  was  upheld  but  this 
failed  to  halt  the  operation. 

Other  cases  Involving  abuse  of  foreign  ac- 
counts for  Illegal  ends  are  referred  to  else- 
where In  this  report  Including  those  con- 
tained In  the  preceding  section  on  prosecu- 
tions related  to  organized  crime  such  as  nar- 
cotics. However,  other  members  of  society 
also  use  such  accounts  to  cheat  the  Govern- 
ment out  of  taxes  and  to  conceal  other  crim- 
inal conduct. 

C  Consumer  fraud 

Protection  of  the  public  against  consumer 
fraud  Is  of  primary  Importance  both  to  the 
reputation  of  legitimate  business  and  the 
protection  of  the  public — ^particularly  the 
poor — against  oppressive  practices.  In  order 
to  utilize  existing  federal  statutes  more  effec- 
tively in  this  field,  a  new  Consumer  Fraud 
Unit  was  established  by  the  Office  in  1968. 

The  primary  federal  criminal  statute,  ap- 
plicable to  fraud  against  consumers  is  the 
mall  fraud  statute. 

Under  the  mail  fraud  statute,  any  scheme 
to  defraud  or  to  obtain  money  by  false  rep- 
resentations is  covered  if  the  malls  are  used. 
The  false  pretenses  themselves  need  not  be 
contained  in  anything  sent  by  mail.  It  Is 
enough  if  the  malls  are  used  In  any  respect 
for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  scheme. 

In  United  States  v.  Zovluck,  three  defend- 
ants were  convicted  in  a  scheme  Involving 
deceit  and  intimidation  in  the  operation  of 
a  "chiropractic"  establishment  falsely  prom- 
ising "free"  treatments  handling  some  20,000 
new  patients  annually  and  processing  ahout 
160  persons  per  day.  Witnesses  testified  that 
they  were  told  upon  arrival  that  they  needed 


treatment.  In  one  case,  because  the  patient 
would  soon  die,  and  in  another,  because  he 
would  end  up  In  a  wheelchair  shortly.  Pa- 
tients who  failed  to  pay  for  their  "treatment" 
sometimes  lasting  two  to  three  minutes  re- 
ceived printed  notices  that  they  would  be 
found  "guilty"  by  a  Judge  and  that  "we 
are  .  . .  notifying  your  family,  your  friends  .  . , 
your  employer,  your  church,  etc.  .  .  ." 

The  principal  defendant  in  this  case  was 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  four  years,  and  two 
co-defendants  to  lesser  terms.  A  co-defend- 
ant W.1S  also  convicted  in  a  separate  trial  of 
assaulting  federal  marshals  who  were  exe- 
cuting a  search  warrant  and  an  arrest  war- 
rant on  the  premises. 

Instrumentalities  of  the  ofTense  charged 
were  seized  under  federal  search  warrants 
when  the  indictment  was  filed.  The  warrants 
were  upheld  by  the  Court.  In  its  opinion,  the 
Court  pointed  out  that  defendants  appeared 
to  continue  the  activity  ch.irged  in  the  In- 
dictment even  after  the  indictment  was  filed. 
Convictions  were  obtained  under  a  separate 
indictment  covering  such  subsequent  acts. 
The  convictions  were  unanimously  afBrmed 
from  the  bench  on  appeal. 

In  United  States  v.  Armantrout  and  United 
States  V.  Sterngass,  convictions  were  obtained 
for  "chain  referral"  swindles  in  which  pur- 
chasers of  merchandise,  who  paid  from  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars  up  to  $1,200,  were 
falsely  told  that  by  solicitors  visiting  the  vic- 
tims in  their  homes  that  the  victims  could 
obtain  the  items  at  no  cost  by  furnishing 
names  of  other  potential  customers.  It  is 
mathematically  Impossible  for  such  promises 
to  be  true  for  the  average  customer. 

In  United  States  v.  Monroe  Caine,  et  al., 
three  defendants  were  indicted  for  mall  fraud 
In  connection  -with  their  promotion  of  the 
"Unltron",  an  alleged  gasoline  saving  device 
which  sold  for  (4.95  on  which  the  defendants 
allegedly  grossed  over  $800,000  in  their  first 
ten  months  of  operation. 

In  United  States  v.  Lopez,  a  conviction  was 
obtained  for  fraud  involving  the  obtaining 
of  deposits  from  Spanish-speaking  automo- 
bile Insurance  applicants  and  then  substitut- 
ing bad  checks  sent  to  the  insurance  compa- 
nies, while  falsely  using  the  name  of  an- 
other insurance  broker,  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  the  defendant  bad  no  valid  license. 

In  United  States  v.  Regent  Office  Supply 
Co.,  the  Court  found  two  corporations  guilty 
of  mall  fraud  where  salesmen  posing  as  doc- 
tors or  lawyers  falsely  told  purchasing  agents 
that  office  supplies  were  on  distress  sale  due 
to  the  death  of  a  friend,  and  the  mails  were 
tised  to  bill  the  purchasers. 

A  conviction  was  obtained  in  United  States 
V.  Feldman  for  shipment  of  24,300  pounds 
of  meat  with  false  Department  of  Agriculture 
inspection  "choice"  stamps,  to  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 

In  United  States  v.  Currier,  a  conviction 
was  obtained  and  a  four  year  sentence  im- 
posed for  forty-five  counts  of  bilking  twenty- 
two  college,  high  school  and  social  organiza- 
tions across  the  nation  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  dollars  by  falsely  representing  that  the 
defrauded  groups  would  be  provided  such 
show  business  personalities  as  The  Beach 
Boys,  The  Kings  Men,  The  Lettermen,  Roy 
Orblson,  Peter,  Paul  and  Mary,  The  Clancy 
Brothers  and  Tonamy  Makem,  Dave  Brubeck, 
The  Miracles,  Stan  Kenton,  Mitchell  Trio, 
The  Pour  Freshmen,  Josh  White,  The  Pour 
Preps  and  Oall  Garnet. 

In  United  States  v.  Kalkin,  an  Indictment 
was  returned  against  a  collection  attorney 
for  fraudulently  adding  collection  fees  to 
Judgments. 

"Sewer  Service" 

As  a  result  of  many  complaints  the  Office 
began  an  investigation  Into  possible  viola- 
tions of  Federal  laws  In  conneciton  with  a 
practice  known  as  "sewer  service". 

"Sewer  service"  refers  to  the  practice  of 
process  servers  or  process  serving  agencies  of 
fadsely  alleging  service  of  process  on  Individ- 


uals. Default  Judgments  are  then  entered 
with  such  results  as  the  executions  of  in- 
come and  attachments  of  property.  Since  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  persons  victimized 
by  sewer  service  are  unable  to  hire  attorneys 
to  move  to  set  aside  Judgments  entered 
against  them  without  notice,  the  Judgments 
remain  In  effect  and  serve  to  significantly 
burden  the  lives  of  the  Judgment  debtors. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Postal  Inspectors, 
post  office  employees  compiled  a  schedule  of 
default  Judgments  entered  in  the  Civil  Court 
of  the  County  of  New  'Vork  over  a  randomly 
selected  3-week  period:  the  last  two  weeks  of 
February  1968  and  the  first  week  of  March. 
Every  default  Judgment  entered  in  that  pe- 
riod was  recorded  as  well  as  the  name  of  the 
process  server,  the  date  and  place  of  the 
alleged  service,  the  names  of  the  parties  and 
the  name  of  the  plaintiff's  attorney.  The 
completed  schedule  revealed  that  about  1,000 
Judgments  were  entered  In  each  of  the  3 
weeks  in  the  Civil  Court. 

Once  the  schedules  were  completed,  postal 
inspectors  WTote  letters  to  each  of  the  per- 
sons against  whom  the  3.000  default  Judg- 
ments were  entered,  addressing  the  letters  to 
the  place  where  the  alleged  service  took 
place.  Although  mailed  but  a  few  weeks  after 
the  alleged  services,  approximately  900,  or 
30 '7.  of  these  letters  were  returned  to  the 
Post  Office  with  a  stamp  revealing  an  in- 
ability to  deliver  the  letter  as  addressed  for 
reasons  such  as  the  non-existence  of  the 
addressee  at  the  address  Indicated,  his  prevl- 
oixs  departure  to  another  address  or  the  non- 
existence of  the  address.  Thus,  before  any 
issue  of  the  credibility  of  the  Judgment 
debtor  was  reached  the  investigation  dis- 
closed that  approximately  SO  of  the  Judg- 
ments entered  in  the  Civil  Court  were  entered 
without  notice. 

In  United  States  v.  Wiseman,  the  defendant 
was  convicted  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1866  for  falsely  stating  be  had  served  sum- 
monses, thus  causing  default  Judgments  to 
be  entered  without  notice,  constituting  a 
deprivation  of  property  without  due  process 
of  law,  contrary  to  the  14th  Amendment. 
Thereafter,  five  other  process  servers  (all  In 
the  survey  referred  to  above)  as  well  as  the 
principal  of  a  process  serving  agency  were  In- 
dicted for  sUtUlar  violations.  In  United  States 
V.  Rick,  one  of  these  five  process  servers  was 
also  convicted  for  violation  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  by  falsely  swearing  that  he  had 
served  a  summons  In  a  civil  case. 

A  search  warrant  for  docviments  kept  by 
a  process  serving  agency  yielded  about  6,300 
affidavits  signed  in  blank  by  about  100  differ- 
ent process  servers.  About  150  of  these  af- 
fidavits had  also  been  notarized  In  blank. 
P>roces6  servers  who  have  gone  to  trial  have 
testified  as  to  slgmng  over  100,000  of  these 
blank  affidavits  of  service. 

Process  servers  are  also  required  by  Fed- 
eral law  to  certify  that  they  have  reason  to 
believe  the  person  served  Is  not  in  military 
service.  A  complaint  In  United  States  v.  Kauf- 
man charges  the  filing  of  a  false  affidavit  In 
violation  of  this  provision. 

Investigations  also  revealed  a  repeated 
practice  of  bringing  suit  In  a  county  where  a 
finance  company  Is  located  even  though  the 
sale  was  made  elsewhere  and  the  buyer  lives 
elsewhere,  depriving  customers  of  their  day 
In  court. 

D.  Securities  fraud 

The  Securities  Fraud  Unit,  created  in  1961, 
devotes  its  time  to  the  discovery  and  prose- 
cution of  stock  frauds  and  manipulations 
jierpetrated  on  the  public.  During  the  period 
covered  by  this  report,  48  convictions  were 
obtained  in  this  District  for  such  offenses. 
In  addition  to  prosecuting  cases  referred  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  by  the  SecuritieE 
Elxchange  Commission,  investigations  have 
been  Instituted  Into  areas  previously  receiv- 
ing little  prosecutorial  attention.  For  ex- 
ample, a  Grand  Jury  investigation  Into  pos- 
sible manipulation  of  securities  traded  on  the 
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Americ.in  Siock  Exchange  led  to  5  separate 
ladlctmeius  m  1967-68  And  a  current  Grand 
Jury  investlgauon  into  the  use  of  Swlsa  Bank 
accounts  to  conceal  Illegal  securities  Uans- 
actioiis  executed  in  tlils  country  has  a'.ready 
resulted  lu  a  numt>er  or  ci;>es  which  are  re- 
ported m  Section  B  above 

A  descnpuoii  of  some  of  U»e  more  nlgnlfl- 
caa:  securities  fraud  cu-es  prosecuted  dur- 
ing the  period  follows 

In  L'nifcd  S:atei  v  Lpu-.^  Wolfson.  et  al 
(Ii.  Louu  Wo;!->oii  and  hii  chief  business 
aftsociale.  Elkin  Gerbert.  were  convicted  ol 
conspiracy  and  eighteen  violations  of  the 
Securities  Act  arUUig  out  of  the  Ulegal  sale 
of  approximately  »J  OOO.CiX)  worth  of  un- 
registered comujuu  otock  ot  Continental  En- 
terprises. Inc  a  comp:iii>  controlled  b> 
Wolfson  WoU'on  was  sentenced  to  a  prison 
term  of  one  year  and  hned  tlOOOOO  and  the 
cosls  of  the  prosecution  Oerbert  received  a 
«ix  months  sentence  and  $50,000  hne  The 
convictions  were  unanimously  affirmed  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals 

In   United  States  v    touis   tVol/son,  et  al 
(III.   Wolfson     the   chairman   of    the    Board 
of    Directors    of    Merrltt    Chapman    &    Scott 
Corporation.  Staub.  the  president.   Oerbert. 
a  director;    and   Kosow.   a   Boston   financier. 
were  convicted  of  conspiring  to  conimlt  per- 
Jurj'.   suborn   perjury   and   obstructing   Jus- 
tice  in  connection   with   an  SEC   investiga- 
tion  into  stock   transactions   totalling   over 
$15.000000  entered  into  between  Kosow  and 
Wolfson   on    behalf   of    Merrltt   Chapman   & 
Scott    Wolfson   and   Oerbert   -vere  also  con- 
victed of  perjury  and.  with  Staub.  of  caus- 
ing  Memtt  Chapman   &  Scott   to   n\e   false 
reports  with  the  SEC    Wolfson  and  Oerbert 
each  received  prison  sentences  of  18  months 
to  be  served  after   the  completion  of   their 
earUer  s«ntences  and  were  each  fined  $33,000 
Koeow  was  sentenced  to  one  year  in  prison 
and  fined  $10,000    Staub  waa  fined  $30,000 
In    United    State)    v.    Simon,    et    al  .    two 
partners  and  a  senior  aasocl.ite   of   the  na- 
tional accounting  firm  of  Lybrvnd.  Ross  Bros 
ft  Montgomery  were  convicted  In  June.  1968 
for  conspiracy  and  mall  fraud  in  connection 
with  the  1983  financial  statements  of  Con- 
tinental Vending  Machine  Corp  The  defend- 
ants were  found  guilty  by  a  Jury  of  conceal- 
ing   the    fact    that    the    President    of    the 
corporation  had  siphoned  off  over  $4  million 
from   tiie   corporation   through   an   atBliated 
company  and  the  fact  that  the     marketable 
securities'    purportedly    securing    the    debt 
consisted  of  the  President  s  own  controUlng 
interest  in  the  company   itself    In  addition 
defendants  were  found  guilty  of  attempting 
to  diminish   the  size   of   the  defalcation   by 
falsely  stating  that   the   "debt  '   to  the  cor- 
poration could  be  reduced   by  an  ofTsetting 
payable  which  was  in   fact  not  available  a.-. 
an  offset.  The  conviction.-;   were  affirmed   by 
the  Court  of  Appeals 

In  United  States  v  Sirred,  Uiwell  M  Bir- 
rell.  the  stock  promoter  who  fled  the  country 
in  1957  and  returned  from  Brazil  In  1964 
was  found  guilty  of  conspiracy  and  substan- 
tive violations  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933 
in  connection  with  the  sale,  for  approxi- 
mately $3,000,000.  of  unregUtered  stock  of 
American  Leduc  Petroleums.  Ltd  A  hearing 
is  presently  pending  on  the  issue  whether 
any  evidence  used  at  BlrreU's  trial  derived 
from  certain  flies,  estimated  to  contain  from 
two  to  four  million  documents,  which  were 
seized  In  1959  while  he  was  a  fugitive  and 
suppressed  as  evidence  agaiiut  Birr«ll  In  1966 
The  maximum  sentence  which  could  be  Im- 
posed on  Blrrell  is  55  years  imprisonment 
and  a  $60,000  fine 

In  United  Sfatei  v  Kane  and  Freudberg. 
the  defendants  were  convicted  of  conspiring 
to  sell  approximately  I'i  million  dollars 
worth  ot  unregistered  stock  of  the  American 
Dryer  Company  during  1959.  The  defendant 
William  Kane,  the  owner  of  the  stock,  was 
the  president  of  American  Dryer   Company 


In  Philadelphia  The  defendant  Myron 
Freiidberi<,  a  bank  president,  assisted  Kane 
in  disposing  of  the  stock  through  various 
brokers  In  New  York.  To  accomplish  this 
scheme  Kane  transferred  his  stock  Into  the 
names  of  o\er  40  fictitious  persons  and  nomi- 
nees FreudberK  as  bank  president  guuraii- 
tee<l  the  purported  signatures  of  these  per- 
sons on  stCK^  certificates,  delivered  the  stock 
to  the  purchaoing  brokcr.s  and  paid  the  pro- 
ceeds over  to  Kane 

In  United  State,  v  A'l  Ban\  an  Indlct- 
meiit  was  filed  In  December  1968  against  the 
Ar/i  Bank.  AG  .  Zurich.  Swit^erUiud  charg- 
ing in  one  count  that  Arzl.  as  a  broker  and 
dealer  transacting  business  within  the 
United  Slates,  h.id  extcndid  credit  to  cus- 
tomers in  violation  of  the  margin  require- 
ments of  Regulation  T  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  The  bank  j)le.ided  guilty  on  the 
s.inip  dav.  and  was  fined  $2  500 

In  November  1968  about  $2  million  worth 
ol  securities  at  three  brokerage  houses  In 
New  York  City  was  sel/ed  on  the  ground  that 
the  securities  were  both  the  Iruiti  and  the 
in-trumcntalltles  of  crime  This  .seizure  was 
not  challenged  by  either  the  deleiidaiit  or 
the  brokerage  houses 

In  United  States  v  Eugene  Ro^s.  et  al 
the  President  and  owner  of  Ross  Securities. 
Inc  .  and  two  other  defendants  were  con- 
victed of  conspiring  to  manipulate  the  price 
of  Pan  Alaska  Fisheries,  Inc  common  slock 
from  $4  to  $8  75  In  the  over-the-counter  mar- 
ket The  injury  to  the  public  exceeded  a 
qviarter  of  a  million  dollars 

In  L'nitfd  States  v  Samuel  Goldberg  et 
al  ,  the  manager  of  the  Blltmore  Securities 
Corp  and  a  number  of  Its  salesmen  were 
convicted  for  sale  of  about  $1  million  of 
worthless  Utah  Uranium  and  Oil  Company 
sfiock  and  that  of  its  successor  Shelton- 
Warren  Oil  Co.  The  convictions  were  affirmed 
on  appeal  except  for  that  of  a  salesman 
found  to  have  withdrawn  from  the  con- 
spiracy 

In  United  States  v  Donald  .Vullany.  the 
first  prosecution  for  violation  of  the  report- 
ing regulations  as  to  commodity  futures  un- 
der the  Commodity  Exchange  Act.  a  margin 
clerk  was  convicted  for  trading  potato  fu- 
tures In  the  accounts  of  customers  without 
their  knowledge. 

In  United  States  v  Parrott.  et  al  .  two 
defendants  were  convicted  of  conspiracy  to 
sell  unregistered  stock  by  fraud  Petron  Cor- 
poration owned  a  worked-out  uranium  mine 
and  an  oil  lease  that  had  never  produced 
any  net  income  The  printed  brochures  dis- 
tributed by  the  conspirators  depicted  the 
company  as  having  a  pro  forma'  net  worth 
of  nearly  $70,000,000  ba.sed  on  two  options 
which  the  company  had  no  funds  to  exer- 
cise 

In  L'nit.d  States  v  Allen,  et  al  .  three  de- 
fendants were  convicted  of  engaging  in  a 
national  and  international  scheme  to  ma- 
nipulate the  price  of  Pentron  Electronics 
Corporation  on  the  American  Stock  Exchange 
in  early  1963  The  defendants,  who  Included 
two  former  stock  exchange  salesmen  and  a 
Canadian  Investment  adviser  then  living  In 
Pau-is,  France,  allegedly  created  demand  for 
Pentron  stock  through  the  use  of  under-the- 
table  payments  of  cash  to  persons  who  recom- 
mended the  purchase  of  the  stock. 

In  United  States  v  Pclti.  United  States  v 
Karp.  United  States  v.  Mandell  and  United 
States  V.  Jacobson,  four  defendants  were  in- 
dicted in  the  first  cases  charging  Illegal 
•short  sales'  In  violation  of  SEC  rules  re- 
quiring that  such  sales  be  made  when  the 
price  of  the  securities  are  going  up  or  hold- 
ing steady  The  four,  according  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, did  not  tell  their  brokers  that  they 
did  not  own  the  stock  when  they  gave  orders 
for  the  brokers  to  sell  A  further  Indictment 
charges  Peltz  was  given  confidential  Informa- 
tion by  an  SEC  employee  for  whom  he  se- 
cured the  services  of  prostitutes  The  Court 
upheld  the  valdlty  of  the  statute  and  regu- 


lations against  attack  on  a  motion  to  dis- 
miss the  indictments.  In  United  States  t. 
Wetner.  a  former  SEC  Branch  Chief  was  In- 
dicted for  perjury  before  a  Grand  Jury  in- 
vestigating the  receipt  of  Inside  Information 
by  the  four  defendants  charged  with  the 
short  sales  Peltz  has  been  convicted:  trial 
of  the  other  defendants  in  theie  cases  Is 
pending 

In  t;n.r<d  Statis  v.  Vicfor  Muscat,  the  de- 
fendant, who  was  president  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Fifth  Avenue  Coach  Lines,  Inc 
and  Defiance  Industries,  Inc  .  and  also  an 
otticcr  and  director  of  numerous  other  cor- 
poiatlons,  was  indicted  and  charged  in  7 
counts  with  prejury  before  a  Federal  Grand 
Jury  and  nimg  false  and  misleading  reports 
with   Uic  Securities  and   E.xchange  Commls- 

sl.>:i 

Muscat  pleaded  guilty  to  the  two  counta 
of  the  indictment  relating  to  the  filing  with 
the  SEC  of  false  and  misleading  reports  of 
Filth  Avenue  Coach  Lines 

In  Unitrd  States  v.  Kduard  Krock.  the  de- 
fendant was  Indicted  and  pleaded  guilty  to 
all  three  counts  of  an  Indictment  charging 
Mm  with  causing  to  be  made  false  and  mls- 
leiding  statements  in  annual  reports  and 
proxy  statements  of  Fifth  Avenue  Coach 
Lilies   Inc    and  Defiance  Industries,  Inc 

Krock,  a  Massachusetts  financier,  was  an 
officer  and  director  of  Fifth  and  Defiance.  At 
that  time.  Fifth's  stock  was  listed  on  the 
New  York  Slock  Exchange  and  Defiance  stock 
wa;.  listed  on  the  American  Stock  Exchange 
In  United  States  v.  Roy  M.  Cohn.  a  Federal 
Grand  Jurv  returned  a  lO-count  indictment 
ufialnsl  Roy  M.  Cohn.  CounU  1  Uirough  5 
charged  Cohn  with  mall  fraud  and  wire 
fraud  violations  relating  to  several  public 
companies.  Including  Fifth  Avenue  Coach 
Lines.  Gray  Lines  Corp  .  Defiance  Industries, 
Inc    and  American  Steel  and  Pump 

Counts  6  through  9  charged  Cohn  with 
m.'^klng  false  statements  In  reports  and  proxy 
statements  of  various  public  companies  In- 
cluding Fifth  Avenue  Coach  Lines,  Inc. 

Count  10  charges  that  Cohn  conspired 
with  others  to  use  Interstate  facilities.  In- 
cluding the  mall,  to  defraud  certain  public 
companies  and  to  file  false  and  misleading 
statements  and  reports  with  the  SEC. 

In  United  Stofes  v.  Sinclair  N.  Robinson, 
the  defendant  is  charged  In  a  7-count  in- 
dictment with  mall  and  wire  fraud,  conceal- 
ment of  assets  in  bankruptcy  proceedings  of 
several  public  corporations,  and  concealment 
of  facts  relating  to  those  public  corporations 
from  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion and  conspiracy.  The  principal  company 
whose  stockholders  were  allegedly  defrauded 
by  Robinson  was  Pantex  Manufacturing 
Corporation,  a  Rhode  Island  dry  cleaning 
equipment  company  which  went  Into  bank- 
ruptcy in  1963. 

Mr  Robinson  was  a  fugitive  for  2i^j  years 
and  was  apprehended  by  the  FBI  In  March 
of  1968  He  Is  under  Indictment  In  the  United 
Kingdom  and  In  Switzerland  for  defrauding 
British  and  Swiss  corporations  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

In  United  States  v  Whorl,  the  defendant 
w.ts  convicted  of  a  violation  of  the  margin 
requirements  This  was  the  first  criminal 
prosecution  for  a  violation  of  Regulation  U 
since  Its  promulgation  in  1934. 
f  F'aud  against  Government  funds  in  hous- 
ing and  reneiral  and  other  programs 
Under  Federal  housing  programs,  benefits 
are  generally  provided  Indirectly  through 
pa>-ments  or  guarantees  to  third  parties  A 
numbtr  of  cases  have  uncovered  fraud  in 
su'-h  programs  Including  the  following: 

In  United  States  v.  Schuarti.  et  al.,  two 
partners  in  a  moving  and  trucking  firm,  and 
a  customer  of  the  Arm  were  Indicted  for 
submission  of  false  expenses  for  relocating 
the  customer  Incident  to  a  renewal  program 
financed  in  part  by  Federal  funds. 

In  United  States  v.  Aaronson,  et  al  .  an  ac- 
countiint   and   an   attorney,   promoters  of  a 
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$2  million  FHA  Insured  housing  project  in 
Brooklyn  which  went  Into  default  causing 
a  loss  to  the  Government  of  $400,000,  were 
Indicted  for  falsifying  their  working  capital 
and  number  of  subscribers. 

In  United  States  v.  Mayer,  et  al..  an  assist- 
ant vice  president  of  a  bank  and  three  con- 
tractors were  Indicted  for  fraudulently  ob- 
taining FHA  Insured  loans. 

In  a  related  tyi>e  of  fraud  involving  hous- 
ing financing.  In  United  States  v.  Deaton, 
et  al.,  three  defendants  were  indicted  for 
fraudulently  obtaining  $150,000  in  advance 
fee  payments  from  mortgage  applicants. 

In  United  States  v.  Crisona,  an  extensive 
mortgage  swindle  defrauded  victims  out  of 
more  than  $110,000.  Frank  Crisona,  a  former 
Queens  County  Assistant  District  Attorney, 
received  advance  fees  from  borrower  victims 
which  he  said  he  would  hold  in  escrow  pend- 
ing the  funding  of  mortgage  loans.  All  of  the 
defendants  received  prison  sentences  which 
were  upheld  by  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

Prosecutions  also  were  pressed  for  fraud 
against  other  federal  programs.  In  United 
States  V.  Schueler  a  conviction  was  obtained 
for  false  statements  to  AID  authorities  where 
$18,000  was  billed  for  transformers  at  $550 
each,  whereas  the  catalog  price  was  $25  each. 
In  United  States  v.  Gubbay,  an  indictment 
was  returned  for  false  statements  to  AID  as 
to  the  origin  of  goods  made  abroad  and 
labeled  as  U.S.  origin. 

In  United  States  v.  Bzura.  et  al.,  six  men. 
and  Professional  Health  Services.  Inc.  and 
lt«  subsidiary  Rugby  Funding.  Ltd.,  which 
purchased  medicaid  accounts  from  doctors, 
were  indicted  for  fraudulent  sales  of  $2  mil- 
lion in  securities  to  the  public  without  dis- 
closing secret  misuse  of  corporate  funds. 
This  indictment  grew  out  of  a  continuing 
investigation  of  abuses  involving  medicaid 
funds,  fifty  percent  of  which  are  provided 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

In  United  States  v.  Adams,  as  a  further 
outgrowth  of  its  investigation  into  corrup- 
tion into  the  administration  of  the  State 
Medicaid  Program,  the  Grand  Jury  Indicted 
State  Senator  William  E.  Adams.  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Social  Services 
and  an  author  of  the  original  medicaid  bill, 
for  perjury  and  obstruction  of  Justice  In 
connection  with  his  receipt  of  $5,000  in  cash 
from  two  officials  of  Professional  Health 
Services.  Inc. 

In  United  States  v.  Harry  Lightstone,  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turn- 
pike Commission  was  arrested  for  attempt- 
ing to  receive  bribes  and  extort  some  $25,000 
from  Merrltt-Chapman  &  Scott  Corp.  for  the 
settlement  of  a  miUion-doUar  construction 
claim  pending  before  the  Commission. 

F.  Bovibing  and  other  crimes  of  violence 

While  most  "street  crime"  is  a  violation  of 
local  rather  than  Federal  law.  crimes  of  vio- 
lence against  federal  property.  Interstate  hi- 
jacking (discussed  In  the  section  concerning 
organized  crime)  and  certain  other  crimes  of 
violence  come  within  the  Federal  Criminal 
Code. 

In  United  States  v.  Compton,  the  defend- 
ant was  convicted  of  threatening  the  life  of 
F>resident  Nixon  In  two  telephone  conversa- 
tions in  which  he  stated  he  had  a  gun  and 
would  kill  the  President  within  a  month. 

In  United  States  v.  Lazarus,  et  al.,  two  de- 
fendants were  convicted  of  conspiring  to  in- 
flate the  world  copper  price  by  blowing  up 
a  bridge  in  Zambia  in  East  Africa.  The 
charge  was  the  first  under  a  1917  law  pro- 
hibiting conspiracies  to  destroy  public  prop- 
erty in  countries  at  peace  with  the  United 
States. 

In  United  States  v.  Coleman,  et  al.,  two 
women  were  convicted  of  kidnapping  a  3- 
year-old  girl  and  transporting  her  to  South 
Carolina  for  sale. 

In  United  States  v.  Lombard,  the  first  fed- 
eral indictment  for  Illegal  shipment  of  mail 


order  guns  resulted  in  a  conviction  for  un- 
lawful transportation  of  pistols  and  revolvers. 

In  United  States  v.  Melville,  et  al.,  four 
defendants  are  charged  with  conspiracy  to 
place  bombs  in  two  Federal  Buildings  and  in 
four  United  States  Army  trucks  located  in 
New  York  City. 

United  States  v.  Joseph  D'Amico,  et  al., 
involved  convictions  for  a  White  Plains  bank 
robbery  by  three  members  of  a  New  Haven 
gang,  believed  to  number  between  30  and  40, 
which  specialized  in  robberies.  The  robbers 
all  wore  Navy  watchcaps  pulled  down  over 
their  faces  to  prevent  identification.  One 
robber  was  arrested  Just  outside  the  bank, 
wns  convicted  on  his  plea  and  was  sentenced 
to  12  years.  D'Amico  went  to  trial.  He  was 
not  apprehended  at  the  scene  and  none  of 
the  witnesses  were  able  to  identify  him.  He 
was  identified  by  comparison  of  hair  from 
D'Amlco's  scalp  with  hair  left  in  a  watch- 
cap  discarded  outside  the  bank.  D'Amico 
was  convicted  by  a  Jury  and  received  a  sen- 
tence of  14  years. 

G.   Water  pollution 

Dviring  the  last  year  this  office  has  filed 
Indictments  or  Informations  against  several 
railroads  and  oil  firms  depositing  oil.  acid 
and  other  wastes  in  navigable  waters. 

In  United  States  v.  Spearin,  et  al.,  the 
defendants  engaged  Ir  a  land-fill  operation 
for  the  World  Trade  Center  Iv  lower  Man- 
hattan, and  were  convicted  of  catising  wooden 
timbers  to  flow  into  the  Hudson  River  on  two 
different  days.  In  United  States  v.  Federated 
Homes,  Inc.,  the  defendant  was  convicted  of 
causing  wooden  timbers  to  be  deposited  on 
the  banks  of  the  East  River  in  such  a  way 
that  they  were  liable  to  be  washed  Into 
the  East  River,  a  navigable  water,  by  tidal 
action  and  storms. 

H.  Income  tax  fraud  an>    bribery 

During  the  period  62  defendants  were  con- 
victed in  income  tax  cases,  including  both 
figures  involved  in  other  Illegal  activities  and 
affluent  members  of  society  who  chose  to 
cheat  on  their  taxes. 

In  United  States  v.  Charles  Marcus,  de- 
fendant was  convicted  for  Income  tax  eva- 
sion and  filing  of  false  income  tax  returns. 
Marcus,  a  Certified  Public  Accountant, 
earned  the  bulk  of  his  unreported  income 
as  an  unlicensed  check  cashier.  The  evi- 
dence established  that  Marcus  cashed  more 
than  $10,000,000  worth  of  checks,  receiving 
a  commission  of  at  least  ITc,  most  of  which 
he  failed  to  report  on  bis  Income  tax  return. 
To  effect  his  check  cashing  operation,  Mar- 
cus opened  more  than  fifty  bank  accounts 
In  ten  banks  under  twenty  different  names. 
A  substantial  amount  of  the  check  cashing 
was  done  for  bookmakers,  who  discounted 
with  Marcus  the  checks  they  received  in 
payment  of  gambling  debts.  Much  of  the 
balance  consisted  of  checks  Marcus  received 
from  persons  engaged  In  textiles  and  re- 
lated businesses,  who  used  Marcus'  services 
to  evade  their  own  taxes  by  listing  as  ex- 
penses money  they  in  fact   pocketed. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  the  convic- 
tion. Investigations  into  Marcus'  affairs  led 
to  the  indictment  or  conviction  of  a  num- 
ber of  bookmakers  and  gamblers  who  were 
exposed  by  tracing  the  checks  deposited  In 
Marcus'  account. 

In  United  States  v.  Kornstein,  a  former 
offloer  of  a  real  estate  brokers  association 
was  convicted  of  tax  evasion.  The  evidence 
indicated  be  had  accumulated  almost  $200,- 
000  In  a  "reserve"  in  savings  accoimts  with- 
out paying  tax  on  it. 

In  United  States  v.  i4 berson,  the  defendant 
was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  one  year's 
imprisonment  for  failing  to  report  over  $60.- 
000  in  commissions  he  earned  for  assembling 
oil  leaseholds  in  the  Southwestern  United 
States  on  behalf  of  Canadian  stock  pro- 
moters. 

In  United  States  v.  Bernstein,  et  al.,  two 
defendants   in   the   mllliuery   business   were 


convicted  of  a  tax  fraud  in  which  they  caused 
infiated  bills  to  be  submitted  by  a  supplier 
of  hat  decorations.  The  convictions  and  pris- 
on sentences  were  affirmed  on  appeal. 

In  United  States  v.  Proner,  the  conviction 
and  3 -year  sentence  of  an  importing  firm 
owner  was  affirmed.  While  negotiating  a  set- 
tlement of  $1  million  In  back  taxes,  Proner 
filed  false  statements  of  current  income  with 
the  IRS  concealing  secret  profits  in  a  flower 
importing  business. 

A  new  development  in  criminal  tax  cases 
has  been  the  expanding  assertion  of  the  in- 
sanity defense.  Defendants  who  have  never 
been  committed  to  a  mental  Institution  are 
Increasingly  claiming  that  although  their 
mental  condition  was  such  that  they  could 
amass  large  sums  at  the  same  time  It  pre- 
vented them  from  meeting  their  tax  obliga- 
tions. In  some  cases  past  "temporary"  in- 
sanity is  claimed. 

In  United  States  v.  Baird,  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals held,  however,  that  when  an  Insanity 
defense  Is  raised  the  Government  may  ob- 
tain an  order  for  Its  psychiatrist  to  examine 
the  defendant  and  testify  at  trial.  In  that 
case  the  defendant,  a  floor  broker  and  part- 
ner with  a  leading  New  York  stock  brokerage 
firm,  was  convicted  of  falling  to  file  his  Fed- 
eral income  tax  return  for  a  five-year  period. 

In  United  States  v.  Hagedom,  a  wealthy 
newspaper  publisher  was  convicted  on  two 
counts  of  income  tax  evasion.  The  Govern- 
ment proved  that  Hagedom  had  charged 
substantial  personnel  expenditures  ranging 
from  a  trip  to  Europe  to  works  of  art  in  his 
home  to  three  closely  held  corporatioiis  con- 
trolled by  him.  Hagedom  received  substan- 
tial fines  following  his  conviction  by  a  Jury. 

Prom  July  1,  1967  up  to  October  1,  1969. 
this  office  has  Indicted  34  Internal  Revenue 
employees,  27  tax  practitioners  and  16  tax- 
payers for  bribery  and  attempted  bribery. 
Diirtng  this  period,  12  employees  and  32 
accountants  and  taxpayers  have  been  con- 
victed of  these  offenses. 

An  intensive  Investigation  of  corruption 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  the  New 
York  area  was  carried  on  by  the  Inspection 
Service  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
working  In  collaboration  with  this  office.  One 
ph£ise  of  the  investigation  involved  imder- 
cover  work  which  resulted  In  the  arrest  of 
36  individuals  during  1968,  of  which  31  have 
been  Indicted  and  8  convicted. 

During  the  course  of  the  Investigation  s 
Special  Grand  Jury  was  empanelled,  and 
more  than  220  individuals  were  subpoenaed 
to  testify  before  it.  More  than  900  tax  re- 
turns have  been  selected  for  reaudlt  and  to 
date  approximately  417  have  been  assessed 
with  an  additional  total  tax  deficiency  of 
more  than  $3,000,000. 

Since  July  1,  1967  to  October  1,  1969.  ap- 
proximately 185  overtures  of  attempted 
bribery  and  other  misconduct  were  reported 
by  employees.  Prior  to  this  office's  commit- 
ment to  root  out  corruption  in  the  tax  area 
there  were  not  more  than  10  attempted 
bribes  reported  for  a  comparable  period  of 
time. 

/.  Miscellaneous  Federal  crimes 

1.   Theft  of  Welfare  and  Social  Security 
Checks 

During  1968.  the  City  of  New  York,  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services,  discovered  that 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  Welfare  checks  were 
being  reported  stolen  each  month.  Since 
these  checks  are  sent  through  the  mails,  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  began  to  In- 
vestigate to  determine  if  rings  of  individuals 
were  receiving  and  handling  large  ntmibers 
of  stolen  checks.  During  the  later  part  of 
1968.  the  Poet  Office  was  able  to  determine 
that  most  of  these  stolen  checks  were  being 
removed  by  addicts  from  hallway  mail  boxes 
on  welfare  check  days,  which  fall  regularly  on 
the  1st  and  16th  of  each  month.  These  ad- 
dicts were  then  selling  these  checks  at  20^; 
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of  th«lr  f*oe  rfclue  W  oper<ttor8  of  ba:.aiesses. 
The  buyers  of  stolen  cUecks  would  then 
Uepoeit  the  checks  lo  their  bauk  accouuu  to 
f,;ianoe  other  builneis  operaUoiis  The  City. 
SMtleriug  from  a  huije  cuerloAd  of  work.  In 
m  ny  cast*  p*id  the^e  check-s  Aiid  only 
mouths  later  was  able  to  re'-urii  llu-j*  thecka 
•.o  the  biuka  a  »lilch  they  were  depc-silfd. 
Nunieroii*  indictments  and  convictions  have 
been  obiiuned 

In  inrfcd  Sia'.fR  v  Jo-eph.  Bast^ne.  et  at. 
two  individuals  pleaded  guiUs  to  bv.Miig  ami 
receiving  stolen  checks  on  the  morning  their 
ir.Al  WAS  scheduled  to  l>e^m  Dur.n?  the  tn<tl 
.i<:a.iist  Joseph  Bastone  tne  Government 
cal.ed  in  excess  of  75  Weu.ire  recipicnis  to 
the  stand  to  prove  that  the  checks  cUposUed 
by  Bastone  had  been  removed  I  mm  nmil- 
boses  Basuine  w.ts  found  guilty  by  his  jury 
and  sentenced  to  fifteen  years 

Alto«ether  me  rases  bru'.ijht  involv«l  the 
theft  of  over  a  million  dollars  worth  of  wel- 
fare check* 

In  Vmted  States  v  Jose  Gon^a/e.«  et  al. 
two  defendanu  have  been  convicted  and 
others  are  awalUng  trtfiJ  in  a  case  involving 
stealing  Federal  Social  Security  as  well  as 
welfare  checks.  DruK  addicts  and  Juvenile 
dellnquenu  were  used  to  steal  checks,  which 
defendanu  would  purchase  at  a  large  dis- 
count from  their  face  value,  and  then  de- 
posit In  bank  accounts  maintained  by  bakery 
and  grocery  busineawe* 

a.  Counterfeiting 
During    Uie    period    involved.    291    convic- 
Uous  wore  obtained  for  pruitlng  and  paa&ing 
counterfeit  money 

In  United  State-$  v  Spttaiien,  et  al..  four 
defendanu  were  convicted  of  transporting 
$600,000  of  counterfeit  »ao  Umted  btates  l>His 
although  a  Government  witneae'  family  was 
threatened  and  he  refused  to  lesUfy. 

In  United  St»te»  v.  Gon^U^-Carta  et  al., 
two  former  Government  Officials  oX  Cuba, 
were  among  six  defendanu  convicted  of  coa- 
spinng  to  counterfeit  tl  million  in  United 
Statea  currency  for  the  purported  purpoae  of 
purchaalng  arms  aUegedly  for  use  In  revo- 
luUonary  acUviUes.  Over  *500.000  In  coun- 
terfeit ao-.  so-.  »nd  lOO-doUar  bilU  were  re- 
covered before  they  could  be  distributed.  The 
convictions  were  affirmed  on  appeal  and  Gon- 
zalez-Carta.  a  former  Cuban  Congressman, 
and  Perez-CarrU.  formerly  the  Postmaster  of 
Oriente  province,  are  serving  sentences  of  5 
and  3  years  respectively 

3  oadal  Misconduct 
Several  prosecutions  during  the  period  In- 
volved official  misconduct 

In  United  States  t  Ballard  and  L'nUed 
States  ▼.  Sjrratlej.  a  former  Secret  Serrloe 
agent  and  a  former  Federal  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics Agent  were  convicted  in  Jury  trials  of 
dealing  In  counterfeit  money  In  a  scheme  to 
use  ttoe  prooee<to  of  the  counterfeit  to  buy 
and  sell  heroin. 

In  UnUed  States  v  Belf  et  al  two  former 
federal  narcotics  agento  were  convicted  of 
conspiring  to  commit  extortion.  The  two 
agents  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  a  suspect  8 
apartment  after  other  survellUng  agents  had 
terminated  acUvlUea  for  the  night.  They 
thereafter  made  a  forced  entry  to  the  apart- 
ment, maec^neradlng  a  "police  officers"  and 
showing  their  federal  badges,  and  uied  to 
shake  down  the  suspect. 

4   Pornography 

Despite  controversy  over  what  U  suffi- 
ciently harmful  pornography  to  be  pro- 
hibited and  under  what  circumstances,  the 
Office  was  aJMe  to  brln«  Important  proaecu- 
Uons  In  which  the  lack  at  redeeming  social 
value  of  the  material  waa  ao  clear  that  the 
issue  of  otMoenlty  waa  not  eren  raiaed  on 
appeal.  In  United  States  v.  Sak*.  et  al.,  two 
defendant*  were  canvlcted  In  a  case  Involv- 
ing dlstiibutloa  of  50,000  photographs  and 
thousands  o<  reeU  at  fUm  Obacenlty  was  no* 


au  Issue  raised  on  the  appeal  which  Is  now- 
pending. 

Ill  Ln.,'id  Statr>.  v  Totirme.  rt  al  two  de- 
feiicl-uits  were  couucled  of  coitiplrmg  to 
bribe  a  CuoU>m3  lii-spector  to  .idniit  allcscdly 
porujyrapluc  bookleu  invoiced  us  'cups  and 
s.i'jcer?  "  Two  other  defendants  are  uv^rfiilng 
trial. 

In  L';!:Jcd  Statrt  v.  H'lfd.  rt  al  .  a  l.mclni.irk 
dtciiion  was  rendered  by  Uie  Court  of  Ap- 
peals .itnrming  the  convictions  of  two  de- 
fendants for  distributing  phoiogr.iphs  show- 
ing lioniosexual  acts  being  rommited.  The 
mau^rial  was  sent  un.--olicitcil  to  some  recip- 
Itnls  Tlie  Court  held  that  expert  testimony 
Was  not  needed  to  she*  tiie  n.iture  oi  the 
Hppral  lit  tlie  e\h;OU«. 

5  Copyright  Violations 
In  Umtfd  Stati-s  v  S!apo  e:  al  .  two  men 
and  a  corpor.itlcn  were  convicted  for  pub- 
lishing "lake"  nuislcul  books  in  vk-.latlon 
of  Title  17.  Cnlted  States  Code.  Section  104 
which  makes  It  a  crime  to  infringe  for  profit 
a  viiUd  copyright.  The  defendants  were 
ch.'rg»d  with  publishing  lari;e  q  umtnios  ol 
collections  of  popular  sonps  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  true  copyright  owner  At  the 
trial  m  order  to  prove  the  similarity  between 
the  fake  book  songs  and  the  copyrighted 
sheet  music,  composers  and  musical  experts 
tesuned  and  played  Uie  piano  The  de- 
fendanu were  convicted  on  all  45  counts  .ind 
received  fines  in  the  aggregate  amount  of 
•22.600 

6  Bootlegging  of  UnU.xed  Cigarettes 
In  United  States  v.  Pa.'adino.  et  al  ,  the 
first  Indictment  of  lu  kind  In  the  country  waa 
returned  charging  the  defendanu  with 
cigarette  smuggling  operations  which  caused 
losses  to  the  New  York  State  and  New  York 
City  Government  of  tax  revenue  In  millions 
of  dollam  Investigations  Into  other  compa- 
nies operating  In  the  same  fashion  are  con- 
tinuing. 

7.  Payola 

In  Vnit>d  States  v.  Ala.ico.  et  al .  four  disc 
J  >c!teys  on  two  radio  stations  have  been  In- 
dicted for  receiving  bribes  from  manufactur- 
ers m  return  for  playing  particular  records. 
8.  Illegal  Gold  Transactions 

m  United  Statet  v  Broicn,  a  conviction  was 
obtained  for  vloUtlon  of  gold  Uwa  by  posses- 
sion of  a  bar  of  ao-carat  gold  worth  approxi- 
mately $1  400  without  a  license. 

9.  Immigration  Fraud 

A  substantial  number  of  the  76  convictions 
obtained  during  the  period  for  Immigration 
violations  involved  fraudulent  marrlagea. 

In  United  States  v.  Artry.  et  al..  four  de- 
faadanu  were  convicted  of  conspiring  to  de- 
fraud the  ImmlgraUon  and  Naturalization 
laws  by  arranging  fraudulent  marriages  be- 
tween Jamaican  aliens  and  United  States 
citizens.  After  the  wedding  ceremony  peti- 
tions were  filed  with  the  Immigration  Service 
on  behalf  of  the  aUens  to  obtain  permanent 
residence  for  them  In  the  United  States  by 
virtue  of  the  marriages.  At  the  trial  it  was 
proven  that  the  marriages  were  never  const- 
mated  and  that  the  parties  never  lived  to- 
getlier.  Howard  Artry.  the  chief  defendant 
who  beaded  the  operation  was  sentenced  to 
18  months  imprisonment  In  United  States  v. 
MoToti*  and  United  States  v.  Surranfos,  a 
lawyer  and  a  travel  agent  were  also  indicted 
for  arranging  several  fraudulent  marriages. 
In  United  State*  v.  Attrains.  defeiulant.  an 
attorney,  was  convicted  for  counseling  cllenu 
to  make  false  statemenu  to  the  authontiee 
and  to  conceal  themselves  while  remaining 
In  the  United  Slates  Ulegally.  In  addition. 
Abrams  was  convicted  of  attempUng  to  ob- 
struct Justice  by  causing  a  Government  wlt- 
neas  to  recant  her  testimony. 

United  States  v.  Williams.  Involved  a  con- 
viction for  fraud  in  the  entry  of  dancers  into 
the  United  State*  from  Middle  Eastern  coun- 
tries  The  defendant  an  agent  for  dancers  In 


New  York  City,  filed  spurious  contracU  with 
tl.c  Dep.irlment  of  Justice. 
10.  MHitary 
In   addition   to   cases   b.vsed   on   failure  to 
coinp'y  With  Selective  Service  laws,  the  Office 
h  >d  to  contend  with  a  number  of  Instances 
in   wlilch   person.?   In   violation  of  such  laws 
fled  the  country  and  with  situations  involv- 
ing; obitrucilon'ol  selective  service  functions, 
InrUidlnc;  draft-card  burnlnR  ca-ses.  In  United 
Slatei  v    W.lliam  [>anirl  Robtrfj.  Jr.  a  clvil- 
l.m  employee  of  the  .Army  Re.-^orve  w.is  c^n- 
vlcftl  in  M.irrh.  196H  of  accepting  bribes  In 
connection  with  the  enlistment  of  tpplicants 
into  the  ;lx-!iio!ith   Army  Reserve  program. 
He    recflved    a   six-month   sentence   a:iJ   his 
conviction  was  afflrmed  on  apjieal. 
1 1    Customs  Fr-.iud 
Convituoiis  for  violations  of  the  Cr.otonis 
laws   were  obtained   in   12   cases  during   Uie 
period    Ainong  the  noteworthy  prosecutions 
were    the    conviction    In     United    Stales    v. 
Geo  yi-  for  bringing  In  tablecloths  from  the 
Far   EaM   falsely    Invoiced   as    figurines,   the 
CunvicUoas  In  United  States  v   Toiirine.  cf  al. 
mentioned    previously    (Involving    allegedly 
obicene  bookleU  invoiced  as  cups  and  sau- 
cers) and  the  indictment  in  United  States  v. 
Cas^utta.  in  which  a  Customs  Inspector  was 
cl-.irged  with  falsely  Initialing  document.<5  to 
Indicate   that   he  had  checked  merchandise 
which  he  l..id  not  In  fa?t  Inspected,  and  with 
;ic.-epung    bribes    to    pass    the    merchandise 
ln\  olv  ed  in  the  Taurine  case. 

12  Other  Stolen  Property 
In  Vn.ted  States  v.  touti  Edelman,  the  de- 
fendant was  convicted  for  the  Interstate 
transporUUon  of  350  stolen  palnUngs  worth 
more  than  W5.000.  After  aUallng  the  paint- 
ings from  his  employer.  Herbert  Arnot,  a 
leading  Importer  of  commercial  European 
palnUngs  Edelman  sold  them  across  the 
country  to  help  set  up  hU  own  business. 
Proof  at  the  trial  established  that  Edelman 
was  aided  In  this  venture  by  his  wife  who 
was  subsequenUy  Indicted.  A  sentence  of  two 
years  and  a  »10.000  fine  was  Imposed  and  the 
conviction  was  affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. 

In  United  States  v.  Olsen.  defendant  was 
convicted  of  interswu  transporutlon  of 
$16,000  worth  or  rare  coins  and  curre'^'-" 
stolen  from  a  Minneapohs  Department  store. 
13.  Other  Frauds 
In  United  States  v.  Eskov.  two  officers  of 
Tale  Express  Systems,  were  convicted  of  23 
counts  of  mall  fraud  The  defendanu  fraudu- 
lently obtained  loans  of  $2,350,000  from  eight 
insiirance  companies  through  the  use  of  false 
financial  statemenu  of  Yale  and  lU  sub- 
sidiaries The  false  Information  was  also  dis- 
tributed In  reporu  of  the  company.  Shortly 
after  the  loans  were  obtained,  the  company 
went  into  reorganization. 

In  United  States  v  Haggett.  et  al ,  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  Meadowbrook  National  Bank, 
and  a  TV  executive  who  borrowed  money 
from  the  bank  to  finance  his  companies,  were 
convicted  of  misapplication  of  federally  In- 
sured bank  funds.  Proof  at  trial  showed  that 
Haggett.  the  banker,  made  loans  of  nearly 
one-half  million  dollars  on  the  basis  of 
fraudulent  and  worthless  accounU  receivable 
Invoices  pledged  with  the  bank.  The  bank 
eventually  lost  over  1'4  million  dollars  In 
connection  with  this  and  other  loans  made 
by  Haggett  Both  defendanu  were  sentenced 
to  five  years  imprisonment  and  Dahlman 
was  placed  on  probation  for  five  years  to 
commence  at  the  end  of  his  prison  term. 

In  United  States  v.  Fassoults.  et  al..  three 
New  Yorkers  and  the  president  of  an  Okla- 
homa Insurance  company  were  Indicted  for 
defrauding  by  mall  banks  and  lending  In- 
stitutions. In  a  scheme  whereby  life  Insurance 
policies  were  fraudulently  uaed  as  collaUral 
In  obtaining  loans. 

In  United  States  v.  Friedland,  a  former 
SEC    invesUgator    was    convicted    and    een- 
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tenced  to  two  years  for  obtaining  bank  loans 
through  false  financial  statemenu. 

In  United  States  v.  Hsu.  a  conviction  waa 
obuined  for  a  scheme  to  defraud  $260,000  by 
borrowing  funds  from  victims  while  posing 
as  a  friend  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  offering 
participation  in  fictitious  business  ventures. 
The  defendant  was  sentenced  to  eight  years 
Imprisonment. 

In  United  States  v.  Perin,  a  whiskey  futures 
merchant  was  charged  with  concealing 
$140,000  In  securities  and  monies  In  con- 
nection with  the  bankruptcy  of  Arden  Perln 
&  Co  ,  a  brokerage  firm. 

In  United  States  v.  Sorak,  the  defendant 
was  Indicted  for  falsifying  bank  records  to 
permit  overdrafu  hy  Pontlac  and  Cadillac 
agenu. 

In  United  States  v.  Roth,  the  defendant 
was  convicted  for  mall  fraud  through  false 
solicitation  of  charitable  contributions  pur- 
portedly for  philanthropic  use. 

J.  Attempts   to  defeat   the  processes  of 
justice 

AtUmpU  to  defeat  the  processes  of  Justice 
through  obstrucUon,  intlmldaUon  and  the 
murder  of  witnesses,  perjury,  ball  Jumping 
and  similar  means  have  been  discussed  In 
the  substantive  sections  of  this  report.  Use 
of  these  means  recurs  wrlth  tragic  uniformity. 
During  the  period  covered  by  this  report  for 
example.  14  ball  Jumping  convictions,  and 
6  perjury  convictions  were  obtained.  Even 
more  serious  Is  the  pattern  of  Intimidation 
of  witnesses  which  Is  often  known  and  clear 
even  where  specific  guilt  of  the  particular 
defendant  Is  difficult  to  prove. 

Requlremenu  for  disclosure  before  trial 
of  Information  yielding  the  names  of  pros- 
pective witnesses,  for  example  through  bills 
of  parUculars  stating  the  participants  In 
transacUons.  have  created  severe  problems 
for  witnesses  in  some  of  these  cases. 

Lack  of  adequate  provision  for  any  gov- 
eriunental  agency  to  provide  protection  or 
emergency  housing  for  such  witnesses  in  case 
of  need  has  likewise  created  difficulties.  Lack 
of  provision  for  taking  the  testimony  of  a 
witness  who  may  be  threatened  or  mur- 
dered is  also  a  difficulty  in  such  instances. 

K.  Conclusion 

Both  effective  and  fair  law  enforcement 
are  essential  to  the  welfare  of  society  and 
of  all  citizens.  Neither  can  exist  without  the 
other.  New  ways  must  consuntly  be  sought 
to  enhance  both  the  effectiveness  and  fair- 
ness of  the  enforcement  of  our  laws. 

Yet  law  enforcement  alone  Is  not  enough 
to  secure  either  order  or  Justice.  Positive  ef- 
foru  are  needed  to  deal  with  deeper  roots 
of  conditions  which  breed  crime,  disrespect 
for  law.  and  disregard  for  the  righU  of  others. 
This,  of  course,  requires  many  steps  which 
are  outside  the  scope  of  this  rqxirt. 

At  the  same  time,  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment can  help  to  create  a  climate  within 
which  other  efTorU  to  deal  with  the  i»'ob- 
lems  of  citizens  can  occur.  In  this  connection, 
I  believe  that  every  effort  must  be  made  to 
assure  that  crimes  which  affect  large  num- 
bers of  citizens  because  of  the  pivotal  po- 
slUons  of  the  perpetrators  are  dealt  with 
effectively.  In  this  category  are  the  activities 
of  organized  criminal  syndicates,  and  also 
the  perpetrators  of  large-scale  consumer 
frauds,  securities  frauds  and  other  miscon- 
duct affecting  entire  groups  of  our  citizens. 
It  Is  easy  to  permit  these  serious  types  of 
crimes  to  take  second  place  on  the  enforce- 
ment agenda,  because  It  takes  painstaking, 
expensive  and  persistent  Investigation  to 
bring  the  wrongdoers  to  JusUce.  And  once 
charges  are  brought,  the  defendanu  in  such 
cases  have  the  resources  to  exploit  every 
means  of  delay  permitted  by  our  procedures. 

It  is  especially  the  large-scale  and  continu- 
ing type  of  violation  which  Is  appropriate 
for  Federal  enforcement  efforU.  As  well  m 
assisting  (Uractly  in   combatting   the  evils 


produced  by  the  illegal  activity  involved,  ef- 
fective prosecution  in  these  areas  can  help 
generate  a  greater  respect  for  legal  stand- 
ards throughout  the  entire  community. 


THE  BIG  BUSINESS  OF  ORGANIZED 
PORNOGRAPHY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  ScHADEBERG)  is  recognizcd 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  the  floor  this  afternoon  to  direct 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
interest  of  this  Nation  to  a  growing  prob- 
lem which  threatens  the  very  fiber  of 
organized  society — the  involvement  by 
organized  crime  in  the  highly  lucrative 
business  of  the  preparation,  printing,  and 
distribution  of  pornography. 

Organized  crime  is  taking  advantage 
of  recently  relaxed  standards  for  books, 
magazines,  and  movies,  and  is  adding 
the  profits  of  this  business  to  its  cofifers 
and  thereby  furthering  drug  addiction, 
prostitution,  loan  sharking,  and  illegal 
gambling.  In  so  doing,  a  threat  is  being 
posed  not  only  from  the  material  it- 
self, but  from  the  involvement  of  mer- 
chants of  crime  in  respectable  businesses, 
institutions,  and  commerce 

Ever  since  the  relaxation  of  legal 
standards  for  literature,  this  Nation  has 
seen  a  tremendous  growth  of  sexually 
orientated  and  erotically  arousing  ma- 
terial. Most  Americans  have  become 
aware  of  this  trend  through  unsolicited 
mailings  of  smut  material  that  enters  the 
threshold  of  the  home  with  the  un- 
wanted assistance  of  the  U.S.  Post  Office. 

In  order  to  combat  this  trend,  Con- 
gress recently  passed  legislation  de- 
signed to  curb  the  pandering  of  sexually 
orientated  advertisements  by  allowing 
the  individual  to  judge  whether  or  not 
the  mail  which  he  receives  Ls  objection- 
able. If  he  so  finds,  he  can  file  protest 
with  the  Post  0£Qce  Department  and 
have  the  distributor  take  the  individual's 
name  off  of  the  mailing  list. 

What  has  been  the  consequence? 
Nothing,  except  that  the  U.S.  Post  Office 
now  has  the  largest  pornographic  file  in 
the  Nation. 

This  law  has  not  been  able  to  stop  the 
mailings  because  the  persons  engaged  in 
this  business  hide  themselves  behind  an 
ever-changing  corporate  shield,  orga- 
nizational structure,  front  men,  and  post 
ot&ce  box  numbers.  Whenever  the  busi- 
ness is  threatened  with  prosecution  un- 
der existing  law,  the  name  of  the  busi- 
ness is  changed,  a  new  post  ofiBce  box  is 
obtained,  and  the  material  is  changed 
either  entirely  or  by  the  addition  or  dele- 
tion of  some  pictures  and  words. 

A  possible  prosecution  against  the 
XYZ  Corp.  is  dropped  because  the  legal 
entity  no  longer  exists.  A  possible  indict- 
ment against  alleged  obscene  mailings 
fails  because  the  material  is  no  longer 
printed  in  the  same  format.  But  the  in- 
dividuals and  the  financial  interests  are 
still  at  woric,  cranking  out  new  smut  and 
using  the  same  mailing  lists  which  may 
contain  the  name  of  a  person  who  ob- 
jected to  receiving  the  prior  material. 

Tb  the  person  who  objected  to  receiv- 
ing what  he  regards  as  obscene  advertis- 


ings from  Private  Collectors,  Post  OfiBce 
Box  4660,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90046,  he 
must  file  new  objection  to  similar  ma- 
terial received  only  months  later  from 
Love  Co.,  7472  Melrose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90046.  The  same  is  true  with  Cy- 
bertype  Co-p.,  New  York  City  10011.  and 
Stemar  Press,  Ltd.,  New  York  City  10011. 
Perhaps  the  occurrence  happens  with 
Barbara  Marline  in  Los  Angeles  90046 
and  Wendel  &  Spears  in  the  same  loca- 
tion. Los  Angeles  90046. 

In  i-ecognition  of  the  possible  illicit 
connections  of  these  businesses  which 
pander  pornography,  on  January  28, 
1969,  I  introduced  H.R.  4850,  a  bUl  de- 
signed to  require  each  business  engaged 
in  mass  mailings  which  use  easily  obtain- 
able mailing  lists,  to  state  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  directors  and  chief  exec- 
utives and  all  individuals  who  have  a  fi- 
nancial interest  in  the  organization.  Fail- 
ure to  comply  would  result  in  a  violation 
of  Federal  law. 

I  have  also  joined  with  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  introducing  HJl.  13478,  a 
biU  which  would  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
U.S.  mails  to  send  sexually  provocative 
materials  to  any  home  unless  the  occu- 
pant specifically  asked  for  the  materials, 
and  to  minors  In  any  State  having  laws 
prohibiting  dissemination  of  obscene  ma- 
terials to  minors. 

Both  pieces  of  legislation  would  place 
the  administrative  workload  where  It  be- 
longs: that  is,  on  the  purveyor  of  smut 
material  rather  than  on  the  Post  Office 
Department  or  on  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

The  enactment  of  these  needed  meas- 
ures will  assist  us  greatly,  but  will  only 
scratch  the  surface  of  the  problem.  They 
will  do  nothing  to  curb  the  shift  taking 
place  to  bookshops  and  stores  which 
are  springing  up  on  Main  Street,  U.S.A. 
Crimes'  involvement,  which  began  with 
mass  mailings,  is  branching  out  and  is 
pandering  the  materials  elsewhere.  The 
evidence  is  mounting. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  reports  I 
have  of  pornography  production  which 
stretches  across  this  land  of  ours,  involv- 
ing literally  hundreds  of  small  print- 
shops  tmd  publishing  firms.  I  am  told 
that  the  manufacturing  of  alleged  por- 
nographic materials  is  spread  throughout 
the  printing  world  so  that  no  producer 
is  too  large  as  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  local  citizenry  or  authorities.  This 
takes  organization. 

Sheets  of  materials  are  produced  at 
one  shop,  sent  to  another  location 
for  the  finishing  touches,  collected  at 
another  shop,  collated  and  boimd  else- 
where, and  finally  sent  to  a  large  city 
for  mailing  and  distribution  by  a  front 
organization.  Thus,  a  photograph  pro- 
duced in  the  Los  Angeles  area  may  be 
engraved  and  printed  somewhere  In  the 
South  and  distributed  throughout  the 
coimtry  from  somewhere  on  the  east 
coast. 

An  authority  with  whom  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  this  matter, 
a  ranking  official  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Sheriff's  Department,  has  Infor- 
mation from  his  investigations  which 
shows  that  production  of  this  hard-core 
pornography  on  a  cash-and-carry  propo- 
sition is  centered  In  the  Los  Angeles  area 
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of  old  Halght-Ashbury  district  and  In 
the  New  York  area  of  Greenwich  Village. 
This  production  work,  the  inspector 
tells  me.  is  achieving  sophisticated  treat- 
iner.t  bv  specialists  In  the  fllmmakinK  and 
photography  professions.  Highly  skilled 
technicians  are  responsible  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  films  and  the  photocraphs 
and  that  for  subjects  the.se  purveyors  of 
nith  are  using  the  addled  and  confused 
de.:enerates  of  that  segment  of  young 
people  who  prostitute  their  bodies  and 
mind.s  for  a  few  dollars  w-.th  which  ti 
nurture  a  gro'Alng  drus  habit 

TS'.e  same  rankiiir  offlrer  of  th;>  highly 
qualified  police  agency  Informed  me  that 
one  individual  In  the  San  Fernando  Val- 
lev  area,  a  known  and  admitted  producer 
of  hard-core  pornography,  has  admitted 
in  testimony  that  his  business  in  1968 
gro.^ed  $10  million  And  he  is  a  small 
operator 

I  questioned  whether  or  not  this  lucra- 
tive business  was  connected  with  the 
syndicates  and  the  crime  families  of  this 
Nation.  The  officer  responded  in  the  af- 
flrmative  He  told  me  that  the  Cosa 
No.nra  were  in  California  with  more  and 
more  Ukeovers  expected  to  follow  He 
said  that  the  pornography  buslne.ss  in 
California  alone  provides  an  easy  livlnsr 
for  organized  crime. 

Tliis  situation  as  related  by  the  officer 
Is  occurring  throughout  the  Nation  I 
have  reports  from  Chicago  where  mem- 
bers of  the  Cook  County  Sheriffs  I>e- 
partment  raided  adult  book  store  outlets 
in  Chicago.  Maywood.  Calumet  City,  and 
Chicago  Heights  not  only  to  arrest  sell- 
ers on  charges,  but  to  make  arrests  based 
on  the  discovery  that  the  sellers  were  In 
violation  of  State  tax  laws  and  other  Ux 
violations.  The  Investigations  show  that 
the  prime  source  of  the  smut  that  has 
been  moving  into  Chicago  is  the  crime 
syndicate. 

In  Washington.  DC  ,  over  the  previ- 
ous weekend  police  in  an  organized  move 
against  some  19  sellers,  made  raids  on 
District  of  Columbia  stores.  Not  only  did 
they  confiscate  armloads  of  alleged  por- 
nography, but  they  appropriated  the 
business  records  of  the  stores  with  the 
Intent  of  discovering  the  source*  and 
dealings  the  men  arrested  had  with  oth- 
ers In  this  widespread  business.  One  of 
the  Individuals  participating  In  the  raid 
stated  that  many  of  the  magazines  that 
are  being  produced  are  put  into  circula- 
tion for  only  a  month  and  then  are  with- 
drawn to  reappear  later  with  new  titles. 
In  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  three  moving 
vans  which  had  crossed  the  State  line 
from  Chicago  were  found  in  a  parking  lot. 
They  were  loaded  with  coin  operated 
viewers  containing  alleged  obscene  ma- 
terials. These  moving  vans,  which  were 
used  because  of  their  appearance  of  a 
household  In  transit,  and  therefore  less 
subject  to  inspection  and  regulations 
than  other  types  of  semitrailers,  had  been 
rented  by  one  person.  Connections — 
Chicago. 

The  Racine  Police  Department  in 
Racine.  Wis^  which  is  in  my  district, 
has  informed  me  that  they  are  currently 
conductlnc  a  John  Doe  Investigation  Into 
a  dealer  In  alleged  obscene  materials  and 
that  the  person  under  Investlgatloo  la 
from  out  of  State.  They  also  suted  that 


the  material  being  produced  Is  shipped 
from  Cincinnati 

In  Janesville.  WLs  .  also  in  my  district 
in  Wisconsin,  a  bookstore  was  lecently 
opened  on  the  main  street  by  two  per- 
sons from  Illinois.  On  3  successive 
day.s  the  store  was  raided  and  the  mate- 
rials confi.scated  On  the  day  followinu 
each  raid,  the  store  had  been  fully  re- 
.stocked  and  was  in  full  oi>eratlon  Ui>on 
the  arre.*;!  of  the  two  individuals,  a  New 
Yo-.k  attorney  v.as  hired  The  investiga- 
tion showed  evidence  that  the  lea.se  on 
the  Janesville  store  was  held  by  a  man  m 
Illinois  with  known  underworld  connec- 
tions This  person,  upon  notice  of  the 
anests.  placed  Immediate  calls  to  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

This  and  other  evidence  gained  from 
an  investigation  which  I  have  been  con- 
ducting for  several  months  and  which 
has  included  an  examination  Into  the 
di.stributlon  of  film  and  books,  as  well  as 
mail  literature,  has  .shown  tliat  the  ice- 
txerg  operation  of  this  Insidious  industry 
has  prevented  Congress  and  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  from  determining  which  laws 
and  which  controls  we  can  \if^  against 
it    Tliis  is  why  I  am  concerned. 

I  am  extremely  worried  that  our  cur- 
rent knowledge  of  the  makeup  of  the 
entire  crime  link  Ls  so  insignificant  that 
we  are  nghting  an  uphill  battle  by  de- 
pending upon  the  small  communities 
against  organized  pornography.  The 
local  police  chief,  the  sheriff,  the  mayor, 
and  the  district  attorney  do  not  have  the 
legal  apparatus,  the  technical  skill,  and 
the  knowledge  of  their  adversary  with 
which  to  carry  on  this  fight. 

Unfortunately.  Congress  has  been  ap- 
proaching the  problems  which  pornog- 
raphy poses  to  our  society  through  the 
concept  of  •obscenity."  As  a  result,  our 
efforts  have  been  imable  to  stem  the  tide 
of  smut  or  to  help  the  local  law  enforce- 
ment personnel. 

The  legal  definition  of  "obscene"  is  one 
that  many  writers  have  discussed,  but 
few  can  agree  on  Its  essential  nature. 
Although  the  Supreme  Court  has  recog- 
nized that  clearly  drawn  regulatory  leg- 
islation which  Is  designed  to  protect 
society  from  the  evils  Inherent  In  the 
dissemination  of  obscene  matter  Is  al- 
lowable, the  nature  of  the  precious  free- 
dom of  speech  under  the  first 
amendment  makes  regulatory  legisla- 
tion in  this  area  very  hard  to  draft.  We 
do  not  know  how  to  describe  It.  but  we 
know  it  when  we  see  it.  As  a  result,  we 
who  believe  in  the  freedoms  of  this  Na- 
tion arc  being  attacked  by  those  who 
have  little  respect  for  these  freedoms. 

I  suggest,  that  in  order  to  halt  the 
threat  of  organized  crime  Into  this  busi- 
ness, which  takes  on  the  guise  of  the 
Main  Street  merchant  who  becomes  lost 
In  the  areas  of  respectabUity  in  which  It 
attempts  to  hide,  we  need  the  creation  of 
an  ad  hoc  House  committee  to  determine 
Just  how  big  the  big  business  of  pornog- 
raphy has  became.  With  the  formation 
of  this  committee,  with  the  power  to  call 
witnesses,  including  police  oiBoers  and 
busuiessmen.  to  Washington  In  order 
to  examine  investigations  of  alleged  por- 
nographic distribution,  business  records, 
tax  receipts,  and  any  other  information. 
Congress  will  have  the  necessary  infor- 
mation to  unmask   this  enterprise  and 


the  extent  of  its  operation  In  this  Na- 
tion. 

On  Monday  I  will  introduce  appro- 
priate legislation  for  the  creation  of  this 
special  committee.  The  intent  of  this 
committee  will  be  to  examine  existing 
laws  to  see  if  they  caruiot  be  enforced 
so  as  to  e.stablish  controls  over  the  Indus- 
try, and  to  determine  if  new  laws  are 
needed  It  will  also  examine  existing  laws 
to  determine  if  they  have  built-in  loop- 
holes   through    which    these    purveyors 

oo«. 

•America  s  law-enforcement  personnel 
are  waiting  in  the  wings  to  go  after  these 
."j-callcd  bu.sinc.s.--mcn.  They  want  to  see 
that  the  rights  of  citizens  are  not  being 
infringed  upon  as  the  iceberg  level  busi- 
ne.ss  carries  out  its  enterprise.  These  law- 
enforcement  personnel  need  our  assist- 
ance Toward  this  end.  I  ask  for  the  fa- 
vorable consideration  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  the  formation  of  the 
committee,  and  for  Uie  assistance  on  the 
part  of  all  Americans  in  sharing  with 
me  the  further  evidence  w  hich  Is  needed 
to  enable  a  case  to  be  made  for  the  com- 
mittees  consideration. 

I  do  not  intend  to  convey  to  this  Con- 
press  the  Intent  of  a  witch  hunt  amon^ 
Uie  publishei-s  and  printers  of  tliis  coun- 
try. I  do  not  intend  to  be  accused  of 
wanton  harassment  against  men  who  are 
legitimate  producers  of  art  pieces  and 
literature  Yet,  I  will  be. 

Pornography  is  taking  on  the  eruise 
of  a  Main  Street  merchant,  gaining  re- 
spectability among  members  of  mj-  so- 
ciety, mingling  with  the  community  lead- 
ers and  planners  and  the  dreamers  of  the 
future.  It  Is  this  that  I  fear  the  most 
and  It  is  this  that  I  request  Congress 
guard  against. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin for  his  leadership  In  this  Impor- 
tant matter  and  say  that  I  share  his  con- 
cern and  applaud  his  efforts. 


BIRMINGHAM    AND    THE    BIO    RED 
ONE  LEAD  THE  WAY 

•  Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rkcokd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
noimcement  last  week  that  the  Ist  In- 
fantry Division,  also  known  as  the  Big 
Red  One.  Is  coming  home  from  Vietnam 
was  welcome  news  across  the  cotmtry  and 
especially  in  my  city  of  Birmingham.  Ala. 

During  the  1st  Division's  tour  of  duty 
In  Vietnam,  the  people  of  Birmingham 
corresponded  with  and  sent  Christmas 
packages  to  the  courageous  soldiers  of 
that  division.  Various  community  organi- 
zations adopted  specific  units  of  the  di- 
vision and  participated  in  the  units'  civic 
action  programs  in  Vietnam.  One  organi- 
zation, for  example,  supplied  needed 
medical  supplies  which  were  dispensed 
by  1st  Division  soldiers  to  South  Viet- 
namese civilians. 

Now  that  the  Big  Red  One  is  return- 
ing.  Birmingham   residents   and   those 
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from  throughout  Alabama  have  foimd 
another  way  in  which  to  show  their  ap- 
preciation for  the  courage  and  dedication 
of  these  men. 

Earlier  this  week,  "under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Alabama  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  a  drive  was  launched  to  help 
provide  $1,500  college  scholarships  for 
the  children  of  each  1st  Division  soldier 
killed  in  Vietnam. 

The  Big  Red  One  has  already  estab- 
lished such  a  program  itself,  but  the 
efforts  of  the  people  of  Birmingham  to 
aid  in  this  very  worthwhile  project  is  the 
first  contribution  to  the  scholarship  fund 
from  souices  outside  the  1st  Division. 

As  has  been  the  case  before  in  its  long 
and  gallant  history,  the  Big  Red  One  is 
leading  the  way  with  this  meritorious 
project  and  Birmingham  is  glad  to  lead 
the  way  in  assisting  it. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  other  units  of  the 
Armed  Forces  will  follow  the  example  of 
the  1st  Division  and  that  other  cities 
will  aid  them  so  that  college  scholarships 
can  be  provided  for  every  child  of  a 
serviceman  killed  in  Vietnam. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  people 
of  my  district  and  Alabama  Jaycee  Presi- 
dent Frank  Parsons  for  their  fine  effort  In 
support  of  the  men  of  the  1st  Division. 


THE  JAYCEES— 50  YEARS  OF 
SERVICE 

(Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  silver  anniversary  of  an  or- 
ganization which  has  helped  mold  the 
future  of  this  Nation  through  continual 
community  action — the  United  States 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

This  outstanding  group  of  young  men 
has  focused  its  eyes  on  the  futiu%  while 
solving  the  problems  of  the  present. 

Our  fine  Jaycee  organization  in  Bir- 
mingham is  Just  one  example  which 
can  be  seen  in  every  State  throughout 
the  Nation.  Like  the  national  Jaycees, 
Birmingham's  chapter  is  also  celebrating 
the  50th  anniversary  of  its  founding  this 
year. 

The  Birmingham  Jaycees,  with  their 
variety  of  activities,  in  my  Judgment, 
are  highly  representative  of  the  efforts 
on  a  nationwide  scale. 

Recently  they  conducted  a  survey  to 
pinpoint  Birmingham's  three  largest 
problems  and,  as  a  result  of  this  study, 
are  analyzing  these  problems  and  tm- 
dertaktng  to  present  proposals  for  con- 
structive solutions  to  the  city  council. 

When  hurricane  Camille  wracked  the 
gulf  coast  last  summer,  the  Birming- 
ham Jaycees  provided  aid  for  victims  of 
that  storm. 

Annually  they  host  Christmas  parties 
for  hundreds  of  imderprivileged  chil- 
dren and  those  in  State  industrial  schools 
in  the  Birmingham  area.  Their  efforts 
during  the  Christmas  seasons  have 
brightened  what  otherwise  would  have 
been  a  bleak  season  for  many  disadvan- 
taged families. 

The  Jaycees  this  past  year  conducted 
a  charity  horse  show  with  the  proceeds 
going  to  the  Lurleen  Wallace  Courage 


Cnisade,  which  is  a  drive  to  raise  money 
for  the  construction  of  a  greatly  needed 
cancer  hospital  in  Birmingham. 

Just  last  weekend,  the  Birmingham 
Jaycees,  under  the  leadership  of  their 
president,  A.  J.  Benintende,  assisted 
with  a  clean-up  program  in  the  city  de- 
signed to  help  the  disadvantaged  help 
themselves. 

Earlier  this  week  the  Alabama  Jay- 
cees, headed  by  State  President  Prank 
Parsons  of  Birmingham,  laimched  a 
drive  to  assist  the  1st  Infantry  Division, 
known  as  the  Big  Red  One,  in  its  efforts 
to  provide  $1,500  scholarships  to  the 
children  of  1st  Division  soldiers  killed 
in  Vietnam. 

This  effort,  sponsored  by  the  Alabama 
Jaycees  and  backed  by  the  11  Jaycee 
chapters  in  the  Birmingham  area,  is 
just  another  example  of  the  fine  work 
this  organization  is  doing  in  my  State. 
Reports  I  have  received  indicate  many 
fine  community-oriented  programs  in 
effect  across  the  country  by  other  Jay- 
cee chapters. 

The  United  States  Jaycees  and  their 
local  chapters  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  impressive  record  of  past  ac- 
complishments and  for  their  efforts  to 
prepare  for  the  future. 


THE  NEED  FOR  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE 
EDUCATIONALLY  DISADVANTAGED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
PtTciNSKi).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Perkins)  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  to- 
day I  will  place  in  the  Record  responses 
which  I  have  received  to  the  question- 
naire on  title  I  of  ESEA.  Between  yester- 
day at  noon  and  this  morning.  I  re- 
ceived an  additional  93  responses  from 
concerned  school  ofBcials.  Because  this 
is  the  most  current  information  avail- 
able with  regard  to  title  I.  I  wish  again 
to  share  these  comments  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  responses  today  con- 
tain no  great  surprise.  Rather,  they  con- 
form with  the  responses  placed  in  the 
Record  during  the  last  2  days.  They 
further  substantiate  my  contention — 
rather,  the  contention  of  school  people 
across  the  country — that: 

First,  title  I  programs  and  services 
are  desperately  needed; 

Second,  that  such  programs  and  serv- 
ices are  effective  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
disadvantaged  children,  but  that  they 
have  been  severely  limited  because  of 
inadequate  financing  and  untimely  f  imd- 
ing;  and 

Third,  that  additional  funds  are  des- 
perately needed  and  can  be  effectively 
utilized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  of  great  concern  to 
me  that  the  record  which  is  being  es- 
tablished by  the  questionnaire  is  being 
ignored  by  some.  It  appears  to  me  that 
such  persons  are  more  impressed  with  a 
few  isolated  incidents  of  alleged  abuses 
and  misappropriations  of  funds.  The 
questionnaires,  Mr.  Speaker,  clearly  in- 
dicate that  this  indictment  of  school  ad- 
ministrators across  the  Nation  has  no 
basis  in  fact.  And  thus,  I  do  not  imder- 


stand  the  atttiude  of  those  who  question 
the  judgment  of  not  one  or  two  school 
superintendents,  but  several  hundred 
who  have  responded  to  the  question- 
naire. Why  today  do  \^-e  question  the 
judgment  of  those  whose  judgment  we 
have  valued  in  the  past? 

It  is  my  deep  hope  that  the  Members 
of  this  House  will  not  follow  those  who 
wish  to  dismiss  with  the  flick  of  a  hand 
the  evaluations  and  cortunents  of  rec- 
ognized leaders  from  congressional  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  country.  If  we  can- 
not honor  the  judgment  of  those  to 
whom  we  entrust  the  education  of  our 
youth — then,  I  do  not  know  to  whom  we 
can  turn. 

Tlie  basis  of  criticism  has  been  that 
the  questionnaires  do  not  provide  hard 
data  which  demonstrates  what  virtually 
every  superintendent  has  attested  to — 
that  title  I  is  effective  in  meeting  special 
educational  needs  of  educationally  dis- 
advantaged children.  Those  who  criti- 
cize ask  for  reading  test  results,  statis- 
tics as  to  dropouts  and  follow  up  on  title 
I  students  who  go  on  to  postsecondary 
education. 

May  I  respond  to  these  charges  with 
information  which  I  received  this  very 
morning  in  telegrams  and  telephone  calls 
to  my  office  from  State  departments  of 
education. 

The  State  department  of  education  in 
California  advised  that  in  the  past  year 
in  the  California  ESEIA  title  I  program, 
27.500  students,  or  14  percent,  made  l',2 
or  more  years'  gain  in  remedial  reading 
programs;  97,500,  or  50  percent,  made 
gains  of  1  to  V/z  years;  51,500,  or  27 
percent,  made  gains  of  7  monttis  to  10 
months  per  10-month  school  year;  18,210, 
or  9  percent,  could  not  be  classified  as  to 
specific  rate  of  gain.  Prior  to  ESEIA  title 
I,  they  advised,  the  average  rate  of  gain 
for  these  students  was  6  months  per  10- 
month  school  year. 

The  Arkansas  State  Department  of 
Education  reports  that  in  the  Hughs 
School  District,  200  children,  working 
daily  in  two  reading  labs  using  two  spe- 
cial teachers  suid  two  teacher  aides, 
showed  gains  in  reading  from  1  to  more 
than  2  years  in  9  months. 

In  Pulaski  Cotmty  School  District,  the 
average  gain  last  year  for  title  I  students 
who  received  special  help  ii.  reading  was 
2 ',2  grade  levels  in  9  months. 

In  the  Tyronza  School  District,  chil- 
dren are  showing  reading  gains  of  from 
1  to  3.7  grades  in  9  months,  as  a  result 
of  special  reading  laboratories  financed 
imder  title  I. 

A  representative  of  the  Washington 
State  Department  of  Education  advises 
this  morning  that  during  the  1968-69 
school  year  in  Spokane,  339  title  I  partic- 
ipants, grades  2  to  6,  attained  an  aver- 
age growth  of  1.78  in  comprehension  and 
1.57  in  vocabulary.  He  also  stated  that 
during  the  same  period,  in  the  Lake 
Washington  School  District  in  Kirkland. 
85  title  I  students  in  grades  2  to  6  achieved 
average  growth  of  1.56  in  comprehension, 
and  1.75  in  vocabulary.  In  Prosser,  chil- 
dren in  all  grades  1  to  12  achieved  an 
average  growth  of  1.2  in  title  I  reading 
programs.  The  Washington  State  official 
also  strted  that  measurable  objectives  in 
all      reading     improvement      programs 
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funded  under  title  I  for  fiscal  >ear  1970 
reflected  an  anticipated  crowth  by  the 
local  school  district-  in  Waslun?ton  State 
from  75  to  1  5  years. 

A  representative  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Department  of  Education  called 
lust  2  hours  aso  t--  >.it  te  that  with  regard 
to  achievement  of  title  I  participanU;  in 
remedial  reading  th.ey  find  th.at  in  the 
-amphn^  of  some  -780  children  the 
average  growth  is  approxi'tiately  1  1 
years  The  representative  stratified 
sampling  Included  urban  vubinbiin  and 
rural  school  di.stricT> 

And  from  Ohio  Af  It  am  tliat  in  the 
titli-  I  readme  prouram>  conducted  dur- 
in>;  school  year  196&-69  m  which  121.369 
children  were  >er-.e(i  63  percent  actueved 
mure  than  1  0  ^rade  level  improvement 
and  34  percent  achie\ ed  n-.oie  than  1  5 
srade  level  Improvement. 

Mr  S;>eaker  I  :r.ust  say  tluit  the  ques- 
tions raised  yestfiday  and  the  day  be- 
fore were  most  .-urprisuik;  to  me  For 
m  addition  to  the  information  I  have 
juit  discussed.  tJie  record  of  the  first 
se.soion  of  the  91st  Congres>  i.s  replete 
with  data  and  statistics  on  the  effective- 
ness of  title  I  Takinu  into  account  what 
was  said  yesterday  and  the  day  before, 
one  would  thuik  there  were  no  hearings 
on  the  Elementary  ar.d  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  last  vt.'ar;  that  there  were  no 
hearings  on  the  fiscal  year  1970  appro- 
priation bill  Let  us  turn  first  to  the 
latter  hearing  record,  and  review  the  tes- 
timony of  those  representing  the  pres- 
ent administration  In  May.  the  Asso- 
ciate Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
ElemenUry  and  Secondary  Education 
advised  the  House  Labor-HEW  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee 

Evidence  exl-'.<  of  steady  progress  made  in 
-schools  locared  m  each  nf  the  States  and 
temuiries  which  have  reported  upon  their 
title  I  activities  for  e.scal  year  1968  Ptif  ex- 
ample. California  has  reported  that  the  aver- 
Ai.e  ^o»-th  of  pupU  achievement  in  medium 
iized  aiid  large  urban  districts  ranged  from 
I  to  2  years  for  each  year  of  Instruction  A 
gain  of  7  months  wa-s  expected  In  Ken- 
f.icky  the  fiscal  year  1968  average  per  pupi! 
expenditure  lncre»bed  to  H4.3  32  from 
$114  76  the  previous  year  Along  with  thl-s 
there  was  a  marked  Improvement  In  the 
academic  performance  of  second  and  third 
grade  disadvantaged  children  In  the  State 
Oue  out  of  three  Ohio  students  par'.lclpatlng 
in  all  grades  of  title  1  program-i  showed 
more  than  I  5  months  progress  per  month 
and  two  of  every  three  revealed  more  than  1 
month  of  growth  for  each  month  in  attend- 
ance There  are  several  other  reports  of  title 
I  projects  indicating  that  achievement  gains 
for  disadvantaged  children  during  fiscal  year 
lifjB  exceeded  the  records  of  similar  children 
m  previous  years  and  even.  In  some  cases, 
the   achievement   of   more   affluent   children 

In  the  justification  materials  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  title  I  requests,  the  present 
administration  had  this  to  say; 

F^ir  the  first  four  years  of  the  program, 
local  State  and  National  evaluation  efforts 
indicate 

I  a)  Title  I  program-s  have  prevented  many 
disadvantaged  youngsters  from  falling  be- 
tiind  their  more  fortunate  peers  in  scholas- 
tic progress.  Where  In  the  past  they  lost 
ground  each  month  youngsters  are  now  Im- 
proving, sometimes  gaining  a  full  month 
of  le&rtUng  for  ever^'  month  spent  in  the 
classroom. 


iht  Rewdins-tes'  tUta  from  a  sampling  of 
rhf  r.'A'je%  Indicate  ihat  Title  I  voungsters 
are  attaining  higher  levels  of  achievement 
ba-^e^.l  iipiJii  Natlunal  ;estlng  .scores  'han  ex- 
pected 

Id  The  serious  dropout  ra:e  In  Title  I 
schools  hai  ilecreased  and  more  v>«H>r  children 
ci>ntinued  their  education  beyond  high 
i.'hi-)iil  in  11)67  than  iliey  did  In  1966 

Tiirninu  now  to  the  hearinn  leeord  ot 
thf  Commit  toe  on  Education  and  Labor. 
1ft  Us  review  the  commenLs  of  -school 
superintendcnus  as  they  presented  their 
evaluations — evaluations  coiitaininK  hard 
data  on  on  the  efrtH:tivenes>  of  title  I 

Dr  Jo--eph  Manch.  supeilntendent  ol 
til'    Buffalo  public  schools,  lesiitied 

I  can  now  state  thm  in  butl.i;>>  and  in 
Ne*  York  Si  >te  .u.  a  whole  E^EA  Title  I  Is 
erfectl^e  The  evidence  is  far  (rom  cnmpleie 
bi:i  It  liiduates  that  dlsadvantnged  chilclreti 
erasing   that   d!s.id\  aiituge 

In  our  largest  -.ingle  project,  utilizing 
ne.irlv  t2  3  million  of  the  $4  tf  million  title 
I  ninds  27CX)0  children  an  .ivera^e  of  over 
t'.  years  reurded  in  reading  and  mathe- 
matics. Were  providr^  remedial  as-sKstance 
cl  iring  or  alter  the  scliooldav  It  ha.->  been 
our  experience  that  a  6-  or  7-month  naui  ever 
lu  month>  m  such  prosrani.^i  can  be  expected 
These  children  a.  eragf.l  a  gain  a'  the  rate 
ot  a  full  year 

In  another  program  — a  prekinUergarten 
pr'^gr 'm  cited  as  one  ol  the  State  .s  10  bes» 
E^KA  projects  and  cited  further  by  the  Of- 
fice ol  Education  lu  ■  Prohlei.  in  Quality  Edu- 
cation —I  think  you  may  hav  seen  this  re- 
port and  this  program  is  cited  on  page  1 
PreschcK>l  b<jy-'  and  girls  m  tne  Uirget  area 
were  expoaed  to  a  wide  range  of  educationally 
and  culturally  stimulating  ex[>erlence  A 
pretest  at;d  post-test  measurement  showed 
a  gain  ot  8  and  9  points  in  in-elUgence 
quotient 


Although  Ur  Manch  did  not  cite  ad- 
ditional hard  data.  I  should  like  to  con- 
tinue with  his  statement  for  Just  a  mo- 
ment as  his  next  paragraph  is  most  pei- 
tinent  to  the  present  controversy. 

These  are  so-called  hard  data  Indicating 
elTectiveness  They  make  no  reference  to 
the  anecdotal  ot>servallonai,  and  other  sub- 
Jer'r.e  Judgments  of  teachers,  pupils,  and 
parents  which,  though  they  are  exhilarating, 
hik'hly  encouraging  and  useful  for  the  pro- 
fes-^ional  educator,  have  become  suspect  by 
lay  people  and.  hence  unpopular  to  the  re- 
port 

Let   us  review   the  statement   of   Dr 
Paul   W    Brlggs   who   Indicated    to   the 
committee   the   effectiveness  of    title   I 
programs  In  the  Cleveland  public  schools 
as  follows: 

However  the  data  we  have  been  able  to 
gather  do  indicate  a  very  hopeful  trend  For 
example,  there  has  been  a  significant  con- 
sU'ent  gain  in  reading  skill  among  pupils 
In  our  reading  improvement  projects;  boys 
particularly  have  shown  strong  improve- 
ment One  good  example  here  Is  that  dur- 
ing the  paat  2  years  the  numt>er  of  bcxiks 
taken  home  by  children  from  our  libraries 
haa  Increased.  In  our  t.irge!  area  schools, 
by  over  60  percent  In  fact,  last  year  the 
children  in  the  Inner  city  of  Cleveland  took 
home  over  1.300.000  volumes  out  of  our  li- 
brary This  IS  great 

Children  who  have  participated  in  our 
preklndergarten  project  have  performed  in 
kindergarten  and  first  grade  well  beyond  the 
rates  of  compwirable  children  without  such 
services   Headstart  is  working 

In  a  special  project  for  seriously  Intellect- 
ually underdeveloped  though  not  mentally 
retarded  children  between  5  and  8   there  was 


an  increase  in  IQ  from  five  to  19  points  for 
one-third  of  the  children  participating 

Children  in  remedial  mathematics  groups 
h.ne  shuvkn  significant  gain  as  compared  to 
siniilir  children  not  receiving  such  special 
at'entlon  We  now  have  a  group  of  30-odd 
mathematicians,  speclall.stji  in  the  elemen- 
tary schov>l,-..  that  move  in  the  areas  where 
we  liave  our  greate.sl  problems  and  work 
especially  wl'h  tho.se  children. 

At  the  »enl<(r  high  school  level,  schools 
renivlnj,;  title  I  services  experienced  a  10- 
percent  decrease  in  the  dropotit  rate  last 
school  vear  as  compared  to  the  preceding; 
vc.ir 

One  ol  our  most  impressive  results  has 
heeii  achieved  in  our  Job  development  proj- 
ei  t  where  nine  out  of  every  10  partlclpaiit-- 
spcured  lull-time  employment  In  Cleveland 
busines-s  .iiid  Industry  \Se  have  over  'ot) 
businesses  who  have  opened  their  doors  to 
the  Cleveland  mner-clty  high  sch<H>l  gradu- 
ates We  [olluived  tins  group  1  year  alter  their 
pl:«<-einent  to  see  v*hat  had  happened  to 
lliein  In  90  percent  ol  those  placed.  1  year 
i  iter  they  viere  still  on  the  Job  and  lialt  oi 
t(io,se  placed  on  Jobs  had  received  promotions 

Vtv  Shedd.  superintendent  of  schools 
for  Philadelphia,  evaluated  the  effective- 
ness of  title  I  ni  his  schools  as  follows: 

Other  Impacts,  of  course,  do  occur  system - 
wide  At  the  Sayre  Junior  High  School  In 
Philadelphia,  for  instance,  the  principal  and 
staff  urged  on  by  a  community  weary  ot 
wat*-hing  It-s  children  progress  from  grade 
-schoi'l  to  high  school  without  learning  hov» 
to  read,  establlslied  a  basic  skills  center  last 
year  using  title  I  funds.  In  1  year  the  cen'er 
served  some  200  youngsters  with  severely  re- 
tarded reading  levels,  and  one  semester  the 
average  pupil  enrolled  in  this  program,  im- 
proved almost  three  levels  lu  reading  as 
measured  by  standard  achievement  tests 

Teachers  as  well  as  students  and  their 
parents  have  been  really  amazed  at  the  out- 
come Seven  teacliers  have  volunteered  their 
services  each  afternoon,  and  tliere  Is  a  wait- 
ing list  of  other  teachers  anxious  to  try  their 
hand  at  this  after-school  experience  on  top 
of  the  regular  day  experience 

In  North  Philadelphia,  to  cite  another 
Illustration,  the  combination  of  a  dynamic 
principal  and  modest  increment  of  title  I 
funds  for  carrlculum  and  staff  development 
has  completely  turned  around  Simon  Oratz 
High  School.  Only  3  years  ago  Oratz  was 
widely  regarded,  and  Justlflably  ao  I  believe, 
as  the  worst  school  In  the  city.  Three  years 
ago  only  13  students  from  a  graduating  class 
of  600  went  from  Oratz  to  college.  The  drop- 
out rate  at  the  school  was  In  excess  of  40  per- 
cent Rate  of  attendance  wae  the  lowest  In 
the  whole  city. 

Last  year,  168  Gralz  graduates  went  to 
college — an  Improvement  of  1.300  percent. 
The  dropout  rale  has  been  halved.  Teachers 
are  vying  for  transfer  asslgtunenta  in  r&ther 
than  out  And  virtually  all  4,000  students  are 
wearing  large  '  Gratz  is  Great"  buttons  In 
their  lapel 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Oratz  achievement  is  mirrored  across 
the  city  m  many  of  our  high  schools  by  the 
results  of  our  moUvatlon  program  This  title 
I  program,  which  Is  costing  »470.819  this 
year,  operates  In  10  Inner  city  high  schools 
Itws  aim  Is  to  provide  low  achieving  children 
who  do  have  potential  with  the  supports  and 
the  extra  stimulation  they  need  to  go  on  to 
college  In  the  last  2  years  alone.  2,400  moti- 
vation pupils  have  gone  to  higher  education. 

This  program  has  played  a  key  role  in  in- 
creasing the  percentage  of  high  school  grad- 
uates going  to  college  or  advanced  training 
from  28  to  38  percent,  an  Increase  of  10,  all 
in  3  years  And  it  has  spurred  new  collabora- 
tive relationships  with  business  and  Industry 
as  well  as  the  universities  and  cultural  and 
scientific  institutions  in  the  whole  metro- 
politan area. 
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From  Los  Angeles  we  heard  the  fol- 
lowing; 

What  has  It  done?  Has  It  been  any  good? 
The  California  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation evaluation  of  title  I  projects.  Identi- 
fied this  as  an  exemplary  project  In  Cali- 
fornia. The  senior  high  school  students  aver- 
aged more  than  i  year  of  growth  on  the  read- 
ing tests  used  for  evaluation,  the  Gates- 
MacGinltle  reading  test.  The  average  growth 
of  students  In  reading  improvement  classes 
was  1  3  a  year.  You  remember  the  average 
expected  growth,  the  average  observed 
growth  Is  0.7.  We  have  doubled  that.  Basic 
reading  students  averaged   1   year's  growth. 

Greater  gains  were  demonstrated  by  vari- 
ous schools  on  various  subsections  of  the 
reading  tests.  For  example.  In  one  group 
of  schools  the  students  Improved  by  2.9 
years  in  reading  vocabulary  while  the  stu- 
dents In  reading  improvement  classes  showed 
a  growth  of  2  5  years  in  reading  vocabulary. 
We  found  that  the  Junior  high  school  stu- 
dents did  not  score  as  well  as  the  senior 
high  school  students.  Junior  high  school 
students  averaged,  on  the  main,  0.9  years. 
Parent  responses  to  a  questionnaire  that  we 
sent  to  them  showed  that  74  percent  noticed 
Improvement  In  their  children's  study  hab- 
its. 80  percent  of  the  parents  said  their  chil- 
dren's attitude  toward  school  had  Improved, 
and  78  percent  thought  their  children 
learned  more  than  they  Jiad  during  pre- 
vious years. 

From  St.  Louis; 

Two  years  ago  we  found  that  our  slowest 
group  of  seven,  eight,  and  nine  year  old 
children  were  achieving  70  per  cent  of  nor- 
mal progress  each  year  In  the  basic  skills 
of  reading,  language,  and  arithmetic.  These 
children  were  in  classes  of  35,  too  large  for 
youngsters  who  need  as  much  personal  at- 
tention as  these  children  do.  With  the  help 
of  Title  I  funds,  we  placed  556  of  these 
children  in  rooms  with  only  20  children, 
taught  by  a  teacher  who  had  been  trained 
to  work  with  them  individually  In  over- 
coming their  learning  deficiencies. 

Within  a  period  of  a  year,  these  children 
were  able  to  improve  their  rate  of  learning 
40  per  cent  over  their  previous  rate. 

From  Fort  Worth,  Tex. ; 

A  comparison  of  pre-test  and  post-test  re- 
sults on  a  group  of  2454  students  In  our 
preschool  program  showed  an  average  gain 
In  mental  age  of  nine  months  in  a  seven- 
month  period. 

I  should  point  out  that  normally  they 
show  a  three-month  gain  because  of  these 
lack  of  opportunities  for  enrichment  ex- 
penses. 

In  a  similar  comparison  of  youngsters  In 
our  secondary  remedial  reading  program,  pu- 
pils showed  a  vocabulary  growth  of  twelve 
months,  an  increase  in  comprehension  ability 
of  13  months,  and  an  increase  in  speed  and 
accuracy  of  14  months  in  a  9-month  period. 
It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  these  stu- 
dents' average  educational  growth  previously 
was  only  eight  months  a  year. 

In  the  five-week  summer  club  program 
this  past  summer,  the  participants  had  an 
average  reading  growth  of  six  months  and 
an  increased  math  proficiency  of  four 
months. 

«  *  «  •  • 

Our  fourteen  visiting  teachers,  through 
home  visitation  and  personal  counseling, 
were  able  to  readnUt  30  per  cent  of  our  bard- 
core  Title  I  dropouts. 

This  recitation  of  the  hard  data  now 
being  requested  came  not  only  from  large 
school  superintendents,  the  superinten- 
dent of  Carnegie  public  schools  in  Okla- 
homa, a  school  system  enrolling  only  860 
students,  said  this: 


A  kindergarten  is  being  financed  from 
Title  I  funds  and  our  elementary  teachers 
are  enthusiastic  about  the  difference  It  makes 
In  the  entering  first  grade  students.  The 
Indian  students,  coming  from  homes  sUghily 
different  In  culture,  are  greatly  benefitted  by 
the  kindergarten  classes.  Last  year's  class 
has  an  average  grade  placement  score  of  16 
on  a  standardized  reading  readiness  test 
given  on  May  10. 

A  special  education  class  for  the  mentally 
handicapped  In  grades  1-3  Is  financed  by 
Title  I  funds.  This  program  has  been  highly- 
successful  In  our  school  with  some  students 
making  gains  of  more  than  one  grade  during 
a  year  as  shown  on  the  California  Achieve- 
ment Test.  The  class  is  kept  small  and  the 
students  are  given  plenty  of  individual  at- 
tention. 

We  have  a  counseling  program  In  both  our 
elementary  and  secondary  school  financed 
partially  by  Title  I  funds.  The  counseling 
program  has  been  especially  effective  with 
our  Indian  students.  The  counselor  has  been 
effective  in  helping  keep  the  Indian  stu- 
dents In  school  and  In  giving  them  educa- 
tional and  vocational  guidance.  He  reports 
that  65%  of  our  graduating  Indian  students 
continue  their  education  l>eyond  high  school. 
In  our  top  three  grades,  we  had  5,  14,  and 
6  students  drop  out  of  school  the  past  3 
years.  This  U  a  drop-out  rate  of  only  12  5r  . 

A  developmental  reading  program  Is  fi- 
nanced in  our  school  by  Title  I  funds  The 
reading  program  is  carried  on  at  all  levels  of 
our  school.  As  a  result  of  this  program,  the 
means  for  all  our  grades  for  reading  grade 
placement  on  the  California  Achievement 
Test  are  at  or  near  the  national  averages, 
whereas  several  years  ago,  achievement  tests 
showed  our  school  low  In  reading  achieve- 
ment. 

A  school  oflBcial  from  Floyd  County 
schools  In  rural  Kentucky  advised  the 
committee: 

Our  major  program  effort  has  been  one  of 
improving  reading,  which,  we  feel,  is  para- 
mount to  the  overall  success  of  a  child  in 
school.  We  have  been  advised  that  children 
m  remedial  reading  gain  slightly  less  than  7 
months  within  a  9  U -month  school  year  in 
the  State. 

Tests  records  in  Ployd  County  for  the 
school  year  of  1966-67  show  that  children 
gained  9  months  In  special  reading  classes 
and  7  months  in  the  regular  classroom. 

In  the  school  year  of  1967-68,  those  chil- 
dren who  had  the  services  of  a  special  read- 
ing teacher  for  both  semesters  gained  11 
months,  and  those  children  who  had  the  serv- 
ices of  the  special  reading  teacher  for  one 
semester  and  then  the  services  of  the  regu- 
lar classroom  teacher  for  the  other  semester 
gained  9  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  quoted  only  a  part 
of  the  five  volumes  of  hearings  compiled 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  on  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  during  the  last  session.  A 
review  of  all  of  the  testimony  will  reveal 
still  greater  evidence,  statistics,  reports, 
and  observations  to  substantiate  the 
comments  of  school  superintendents  this 
week. 

One  of  the  questionnaires  to  be  in- 
serted today  is  from  the  superintendent 
of  schools  from  Portland,  Oreg.  To  the 
question  of  whether  title  I  programs  are 
effective,  he  responded: 

Tes,  progress  was  slow  initially,  but  our 
evaluations  Indicate  sut>stantlal  progress  is 
now  being  made,  especially  in  the  basic  skills 
of  arithmetic  and  reading. 

As  my  colleagues  review  the  question- 
naires, they  will  see  that  the  evaluation 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  title  I  program 


voiced  by  Dr.  Blanchard — a  man  respon- 
sible for  the  education  of  close  to  75,000 
students — is  shared  almost  to  a  man  by 
responding  school  ofiBcials. 

Before  closing,  let  me  Just  mention  one 
other  response  to  be  inserted  today.  It  is 
from  a  school  official  with  the  Bibb 
County  board  of  education  in  Macon,  Ga., 
a  school  system  enrolling  more  than  33,- 

000  students.  The  respondent  states; 

As  an  educational  leader  for  more  than  18 
years  working  directly  with  the  disadvan- 
taged as  a  teacher,  counselor,  principal  and 
administrator,  the  effective  use  of  Title  I 
funds  has  enhanced  quality  education  for  our 
children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  question  the 
validity  of  his  further  response  that  "Yes, 
positive  results  have  been  noticed  in  the 
achievement  of  all  children  who  partici- 
pated in  title  I  programs  and  activities." 
And  I  do  not  think  that  this  Nation  can 
afford  to  question,  as  some  are  now  doing, 
the  validity  of  statements  from  experts 
like  this  school  official. 

The  questionnaires  referred  to  follow : 
Response  of  Dr.  John  F.  Stephens,  St-PEB- 

INTENDENT,       SX.        VRAIN        VaLLET        PVBLIC 

Schools,   Longmont,   Colo.,   JancaRT  22. 

1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  345. 

What  Is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  9642.9. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 

1  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 
Answer:    1968   $82,194,    1969   $77,596,    1970 

$79,945. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:   1970  $100,000,  1971  $100,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  They  have  been  essential  In  our 
district  since  enrollment  growth  and  increas- 
ing costs  have  made  it  nigh  Impossible  to 
start  new  programs. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Very  definitely.  I  Just  wished  the 
programs  could  be  more  comprehensive  In 
scope  and  available  to  all  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren within  the  district 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  thee  contentions  would  l>e  ap- 
preciated. 

Comment :  I  have  personal  knowledge  that 
our  Title  I  funds  are  being  used  In  accord- 
ance with  ESEA  guidelines. 

Response  of  Marvin  Ward.  Superintend- 
ent Winston-Salem,  Pobstth  County, 
Winston-Salem,  N.C,  Januart  22,  1970 
How  many   children   In   your  district   are 

benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 

under  ntle  I  of  ESEA? 
Answer:  2.817. 
What  Is  the  ADA  In   your  school  district 

grades  K-12? 
Answer:  45,347. 
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only   point  out   that   I   am   "^''''»''^*'^''   V?p  effe.tive  o[   the  Federal  aid  prv.grams  and  It                                                                                655 

charges  of  Mrs    Ruby  Martin  and  the  NAACf-  ^^  ^^^^^  needed  and  used  to  meet  the  special                   '°""     " 

Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund   I  *"}  f;"^  ^-eeds  of  educationallv  deprived  children  i»«»-70 

that  during  the  four  year  »»'f °f>;  °'  T'„*  !  d..   you   regard   your   present   Title    I    pro-      M,«„num  bv  year's  end - -   260 

wlttlneiT    I  am  also  sure  that  tnese  irrcgvi-  grades  K- 12? 

laxities    are    not    as    prevalent    now    as    they  children                                                   „,„,„    „„  Answer.    Our   enrollment    for    the   city    Is 

L^e    in    past     years     Irrespective    of    their  Answer      Yes.   with    our   concentration   on  Ai^                        ^^^^^^  ^^^^^   ^^   gg^^    ,n 

orevaltnce     however     , Lev    should    be    cor-  reading    and    language    development    It    ha^  "^^^^^>^^  ^otal  enrollment  for  both  U  ap- 

?ected  and  not  olfered  as'an  excuse  to  cur-  helped  meet  the  need.-  More  money  is  needed  P^^^^^^^*  ^   .  45^0  pupils. 

tlu  the  program  '"  ^^'^  »""  '"  ^'•''"  *"^                       .      ,       .  "what  wiu;  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 

we  are  quite  proud  or  the  fact  that  there  Recent   hearings   in   Wa^hinKion   disclosed  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  following  fiscal  years? 

IS  no  misdirection  or  inappropriate  expendl-  that    inadequate    funding    w._..»    '^e    Rreatest  \^^^^^.     ,988    »81.000.    1969    •70,000,    1970 

tures  of  Title  I  funds  In  this  school  system,  obstacle  in  the  path  "^ ""^"^^f;"  ;;j'>^'^;'^„d  »««  000  pending  final  Federal  Action, 

and   we    slncerelv   trust   that    the   Approprla-  ,ng  the  disadvantaged    Others  ■"'*   '■''"  ^nd  ^hat  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 

tions  Bill  win  at  least  maintain  the  present  that  we  cj^^^o^^"^'';.^*-  "''''^*  "  t,on    Bm  effectively  applv  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 

level  ot  funding    A  cutback  beyond  the  pres-  contained    m    the    HEW    Appropriation    Bill  ^      ^                  ^^^  ^^^^.^  ^^^  present 

ent   level  would  have  grave  ^plications  lor  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and  f;;;,\,  ^J,.^^      ,  i„  fiscal  year  1971? 

this  scnool  system  are  not  -aching  the  dlsadva.^t.ged     onten  -  --■  ;'^4"'  1970%15,000.  1971  •18.500. 

--  plated     under    lu.e     I     ESEA      ^"^'\^^-^-  ,„,. our  tudgement.  do  you  believe  that  the 

R,  .P..NSE  or  SvPERiN-rr.NOENTCt^T  COVNTT  comment.,    on    these    contentions    would    be  ^^|,"^>^"^^7,|^'^' „e   n^ed   to   meet   the 

M^NcHEsTEa.  Kv     JANVARY  22.   1970             appreciated                                                  sr>«-iai  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 

„.,w   many    children   In   your   district   .^  ..^^^ T^-^r W^^r  c::"e"n;fa:;e^\"  Srl"^^-   °"^ 

h^netitung  from  education  prc.ram.-  funded  -   "-^'-;^,;^^,",y  deprived   and  the  area  o,  Answer    yes.  I  do. 

under  Title  I  of  eJstA 
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Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  efTectlve  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  A  definite  step  In  the  right  di- 
rection but  we  have  not  yet  reached  our 
ultimate  goal. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
liiat  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
liuvi  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation  BUI 
because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
arc  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentions  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Comment :  Nevfc'  York  State  regulations  are 
"tight "  and  provide  a  good  framework  In  an 
effort  to  direct  the  program  in  the  proper 
channels.  However,  can  you  do  an  effective 
Job  in  planning  when,  as  now — half  way 
through  the  school  year,  you  do  not  know 
■what  your  budget  flgtire  is? 

Response  of  Mr.  R.  N.  Staten.  Superintend- 
ent.   Broward    Couirrr    Public    Schools. 

Fort   Lauderdale,   Fla.,  January   22,    1970 
(Prepared    by:    James    Gardener) 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  1  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  7,443. 

What  is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  104,398. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
1  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  •1,372,530,  1969  $1,278,054, 
1970  •1.182.092. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:   1970  •1.000,000.  1971  tl.SOO.OOO. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Tes. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  eflfectlvely 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now 
contend  that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize 
extra  funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appro- 
priation Bill  because  the  funds  ape  being 
misdirected  and  are  not  reaching  the  dis- 
advantaged contemplated  under  Title  I 
ESEA.  Your  brief  comments  on  these  con- 
tentions would  be  appreciated. 

Comment:  Inadequate  funding  and  late 
notification  are  the  greatest  obstacles  In  the 
path  of  effectively  reaching  the  disadvan- 
taged. 

Response  or  Charles  P.  Oaro,  Newark,  Ohio, 
January  22,  1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  673. 

What  Is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  10^78. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968,  •110,533;  1969,  •112.871; 
1970,  ^96,083. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  .you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1070,  •15,000;  1971,  (?). 


In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  programs 
as  effective  In  meeting  special  education 
needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
cb-,tacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

RtspoNSE  OF  Gerald  Carroll.  District  No.  2 
and  Johnson  County  High  School  Dis- 
trict. Buffalo,  Wyo..  January  22,  1970 
How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 
Answer:  122. 

What  is  the  ADA   in   your  -school   district 
grade  K-12? 
Answer:  1.161. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1938,  $16,776.  District  2  only;  1969, 
$20,555.  District  2  and  JCHS:  1970,  $19,487. 
District  2  and  JSCH. 

What  additional  funds,  if  any.  could  you 
effectively   apply   to   your   Title   I   programs 
in  fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 
Answer:    1970   $40,000,    1971    $60,000. 
In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title   I   programs   are   needed    to   meet   the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 
Answer:  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  I  think  so  in  this  community. 
More  needs  to  be  done  through. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle in  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
cause the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and  are 
not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contemplated 
under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  comments  on 
these  contentions  would  be  appreciated. 

Comment:  Individualizing  instruction,  in 
my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  help 
the  disadvantaged.  In  order  to  do  this  you 
can  not  separate  the  classification  of  pupils; 
you  work  with  all  students.  Therefore  I  do 
not  feel  that  the  money  can  always  be  wisely 
spent  Just  for  the  disadvantaged.  At  least 
this  Is  the  case  in  small  districts  since  the 
disadvantaged  and  the  others  are  all  in  the 
same  school. 

Response  or  Lesteh  L.  Grile.  Superintend- 
ent, Poet  Watne,  Ind.,  January  22.  1970 
How  many  children   in   your  district   are 

benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 

under  Title  I  of  ESEA 
Answer:  5,871. 
What  is  the  ADA  in  yotir  school  district 

grades  K-12? 
Answer:  41.044. 
What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 

I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 
Answer:    1968,  $485,685.32;    1969,  •459.973; 

1970.  •423,490. 
What  additional  funds,  if  any.  could  you 

effectively  apply  to   your  Title  I   programs 

In  nacal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  praa- 

ent  level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 


Answer:  1970,  $75,000  to  restore  reduced 
funds;  1971,  $300,000  fop  inner-city  pre- 
school programs. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that 
the  Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  dis.-alvanwgcd 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
gr.tms  as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvant.-iged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes.  to  extent  of  funding. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstiKle  in  the  path  of  more  effectivelv 
re:ichlng  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now 
contend  that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize 
extra  funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appro- 
priation Bill  because  the  funds  are  be- 
ing misdirected  and  are  not  reaching  the 
disadvantaged  contemplated  under  Title  I 
ESEA.  Your  brief  comments  on  these  con- 
tentions would  be  appreciated. 

Comment:  The  Title  I  ESEA  funds  used  in 
our  Target  Area  Schools  are  providing  extra 
services  for  the  inner-city,  educationally 
deprived  pupils  and  for  them  only. 

RispoNSE  OF  Union  Free  ISchool  District. 
OssiNiNC,  NY.  January  22,  1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  300. 

What  is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  324.  November  1969;  468.  Decem- 
ber 1969. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968.  $67,626;  1969,  $70,269.6i 
1970,  $96,398. 

What  addition.al  funds,  if  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  yoiu-  Title  I  programs  m 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:   1970.  $50,000;   1971,  $50,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Evidence  has  proven  locally  that 
Title  I  programs  have  met  some  of  the  needs 
however  the  indefinite  funding  allocation 
makes  It  difficult  to  plan  and  follow  through. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes.  In  most  instances. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  becatise  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated tmder  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  Our  experience  agrees  with  the 
first  statement.  Recruitment  and  selection 
of  students  for  the  program  and  the  pur- 
chase of  well  trained  personnel  has  allowed 
otu-  district  to  reach  the  bard  core  disad- 
vantaged. 

Response   or  Hamilton   R.   Bau-ey,   School 

Administrattve  District  No.  8,  ViNAUJAVEif. 

Maine,  Janttaby  22,  1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefiting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  75  directly — aU  to  some  extent 
244  enrolled  in  SAD  No.  8. 

What  ia  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  238. 
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What  Wiis  the  tunounl  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  Kr.inl  m  each  ut  the  foUo»-lng  tisc.il  years  • 
An.sv.er       1968    »5  670.     196a    $4,943.     1970 
*.*  805.  1971  no  ullocauou  ui  yel. 

What  luldiuoi.il  funds,  if  jny  could  >ou 
eilecuvely  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs 
in  fi.'cal  ve;>r  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
le'.el  of  funding''  In  tiscul  \e.ir  1971;' 

Answer.  1970  Ja.OOO.  1971  »5,000.  i  Total  of 
510.000,  1971  ) 

la  >our  judgment,  do  you  believe  tli.it  the 
T.tle  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
>peci  1  needa  of  eduiatloiialJy  disadvantaged 
children" 

Answer :  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  pre-cni  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  la  meetms  special  educa- 
tion needs  ol  education. vUy  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes.  except  too  liniued  in  what 
thev  Can  be  u^d  I-  r 

Recent  he.»r.ngs  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  maacciuAte  funding  w.is  the  gre.<test 
obf.tacle  la  the  pa:h  of  more  edectively 
reaching  the  disAdviinuiged.  Others  now  con- 
lend  that  we  cuai  l  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  in  the  Ht-W  Appropriation 
Bin  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  re.>.:hlng  the  dlsadvantai;ed 
contemplated  under  Title  I  ESEA  Your 
brief  comment'  on  the<e  contentions  would 
be  appreciated 

Comment:  Could  us«  funds  for  construc- 
tion of   vocational   space   and   library  space. 

Rr^HONSE    OF    Terrell    Ponoi.b.    Supesvisor. 
Johnson  Crrr   Pi  blic   Schools    Johnson 

Crrv    Tens      J^^v.^RV   22     1970 

How  manv  children  In  your  district  are 
benefming  from  educ.r.ion  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA' 

Answer     813 

What  IS  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K   12' 

Answer    6  400 

What  was  the  am  aint  of  your  ESEA  Tl'le    I 
grint  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years" 
'    Answer-    1968   *61  001  60     »«4.680  7J  •  »12- 
987  32      H.S8.669  65       1969     »144  158  19,      1970 
« 1 29  823  03 

What  additional  fundi  If  any  could  you 
eiTectivelv  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
hscal  year  1970  o-.  er  and  abu.  e  the  present 
level  of   fundlr.?'*  In  fiscal  vear   1971 » 

Answer      1970  •28.846  62.   1971   MO.OOO 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  ne«ded  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children* 

Answer'  Yes. 

Do  you  reg.ird  v  'ur  present  Title  T  pro- 
grams iis  ettective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  for  educationally  disadvantaged 
children'' 

Answer'  Ye« 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  di.sclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extr»  funds 
contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill 
because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  dls.»dvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief  com- 
ment* on  the-e  contentions  would  be  ap- 
preciated 

Comment:  Title  I  la  a  very  fine  program 
well  planned  and  working  eflectlvely.  Otir 
program  is  very  strong  on  serving  the  5  year 
old  boys  and  girls  in  a  pre-school  program. 
More  money  is  needed  to  followup  these  same 
children. 

Responss  or  M    A.  UuLAMD.   tTPHax  Pvauc 
School,  Upham.  N.  Dak..  Januabt  23.  1970 
How    many   children    in   your   dlatrlct   are 
benefiting  from  educattoa  prograno*  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  It  U  so  few— It  U  not  worth  look- 
ing up 

What  U  the  ADA  In  your  achool  dUtrlct 
erades  K    12' 


No  an.  'Aer 

What  Was  Uie  amount  of  your  EiSEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  Uie  following  flscul  years? 
No  aiisvker. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
ellectuely  apply  to  >our  Title  I  pri.>grams  In 
fiscal   year   1970  over  and  iibove   the  present 
level  of   funding?   In   tisc.il   year    1^71.' 
No  answer. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title    I    programs    are    needed    to    meet   the 
special  needs  o;  o.UicaUonaU>   dl,:idvanlttgcd 
children? 
No  uivswer. 

Do   you   regard   your   present   Title   I   pro- 
gronu  as  effective  In  meeting  specl.il  educa- 
Uon    needs    of    etli.c.iiioii.iUy    Uisadvuntaged 
children? 
No  aUowcr. 

Recent  he.irlngs  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  w.is  the  greatest 
obit.icle  111  the  p.ith  of  more  ellectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  eflectlvely  utilize  extra 
funds  conuiiiied  la  tlie  HEW  ApprLpriatloii 
BUI  becaiLse  the  funds  are  being  mibdlrectetl 
nnd  .ire  not  reaching  the  dlsadvant-iged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief 
conimenus  on  these  contentions  viovild  be 
appreciated. 

Comment  Our  school  district  wouldn't 
sulTer  if  It  was  cut  o\it.  It  nppears  thnt 
County  Seat  lowns  are  getting  Federal  money 
We  d)  get  on  the  school  lunch  program 

Response  of  Ona  M.  Ellenbcrc,  J«  .  As- 
sistant StPERINTENDENT.  G.MNtSVlLLE, 
0.\  .  January  '22.  1970 
Hciw  m.uiy  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
imder  Title  I  of  ESEA? 
An-.wer    300 

What   is   the   .\D.\   in   your  school   diNtrl   t 
grades  K    12 ' 
Answer.  3.561. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  krrant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years ■> 
Answer      1968  •165  158.   rJ6«  •147.201.    1970 
•  106  090 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could   you 
efTcc'ively  apply  to  y(nir  Title  I  programs  In 
fl.scal  ye*r   1970  over  and  alxjve  the  present 
level   oi    funding?   In   fiscal   year    1971? 
Answer     1970  •lOOWO.   1971  •100,000. 
In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title    I    programs    are    needed    to    meet    the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 
Answer    Yes 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  programs 
as  effective  In  meeting  special  education 
needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren' 

Answer  Since  moat  of  our  funds  are  spent 
on  pre-school  programs  for  disadvantaged 
children.  I  beheve  special  need*  are  being 
met. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  m  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  fund* 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill 
because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentions  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Comment;  Many  needs  are  not  being  met 
due  to  Inadequate  funds  from  all  sources — 
state,  local,  and  federal.  If  local  school  ofB- 
cials  could  know  In  advance  of  actual  financ- 
ing we  could  do  more  effective  planning. 
I  know  this  system  can  use  Title  I  ESEA 
funds  for  our  student* 

Response  or  Ea«l  A   Wooo.  Assista.nt  Slpk*- 

INTXNDENT.  NO     1   ALBANY  COUNTT.  LAaAMIC, 

WTO  ,  Jakva«t  22.  1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  ^ntle  I  of  ESEA? 


W  i-.ver:   109. 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
gr.ides  K   12? 

Antwer    4.042 

What  vkos  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
1  gr.inl  m  e.ich  of  the  folio  a  inn  h.-c..l  ye.irb? 

Answer;  1968  $41746  1969  •45,820,  1970 
*J7.'J41. 

What  additional  funds,  if  any,  could  you 
cftecilvely  apply  to  your  Iitle  I  progr.>ms  in 
Uscal  year  l'J70  over  and  above  Uie  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fi.sc.il  ye.ir  1971? 

Answer:  1970  •l.'i.ooo.  plus  capiul  outlay 
lv>r  faculties.   1971  *15.UU0 

In  your  judgment,  do  you  believe  thai  the 
rule  I  program:s  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educallou.illy  du:iidv:iuijgcd 
children'.' 

Answer:  Yes 

Uo  you  rcg.ird  your  prcf>ent  Title  I  pro- 
gr.iins  Its  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  ol  cd jc.aloaally  dlsadvanUged 
cluUiren? 

.^aswer:  Yes. 

!;eoeat  hearings  lu  Washington  disclosed 
fi.it  in.idequ.ite  funding  was  the  great^^t 
oUbUicle  m  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  dls-idvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  -Ae  cannot  etlectively  utilize  extra  funds 
conuvlned  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  BUI  he- 
cause  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  iM'.d 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief  com- 
ineals  on  these  contentions  would  be  ap- 
preci  I  ted 

Comment:  Our  funds  are  meager  but  they 
are  helping  us  to  enable  many  children  to 
read  and  thus  further  their  education  with 
some  hope  of  success. 

Response     or     Ma.     Walter     A.     Commons. 

SpRiNt-FiELD     School     Disrairr     No.      19. 

Si'tiNcriKLD.   Orec  .   January   22.    1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

No  answer. 

What  Is  the  ADA  la  your  school  district 
grades  K   12'' 

Answer    9.638 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  lu  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer;  1967-68.  •101.82536.  1968  69. 
•  106.508  00.   1969  70.   »100.708  00. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
elfec'lvely  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs 
m  fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  An  Increase  of  35%  would  allow 
for  a  maximum  effort  In  the  regular  program 
and  allow  a  much  needed  summer  program, 
1970,  »35.000,  1971.  •40.000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that 
the  Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer-  Title  I  funds  are  much  needed — 
In  fact,  es-sentlal— If  District  No.  19  la  to 
provide  a  maximum  effort  in  working  with 
disadvantaged  children.  Statistic*  on  chil- 
dren from  low-Income  families,  weUar* 
hst.s.  those  working  below  grade  level,  and 
the  860  children  on  free  lunch  In  the  Dis- 
trict point  out  the  need. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grama  as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  An  evaluation  from  the  buildings 
where  Title  I  funds  are  being  used  indicates 
that  our  Title  I  program  Is  effective.  The  de- 
mand Is  for  more  services  from  this  pro- 
gram, not  leas. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now 
contend  that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize 
extra  fund*  contained  In  the  HEW  Appro- 
priation Bill  because  the  funds  are  being 
misdirected  and  are  not  reaching  the  dis- 
advantaged   contemplated    under    Title    I 
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ESEA.  Your  brief  comments  on  the.se  con- 
tentions would  be  appreciated. 
No  comment. 

Response  or  Dr.  Ardeu.  L.  Feelet,  Assist- 
ant Superintendent,  AltooWa,  Pa.,  Janu- 
ary 22. 1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  1.500. 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K    12? 

Answer:  14.000. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  J274.151.37,  1969  •258,475.90, 
1970  »226.586.47. 

What  additional  funds,  if  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  •100,000,  1971  •150,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  special 
needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Comment:  We  are  not  effectively  serving 
the  disadvantaged  due  to  lack  of  funds.  If  we 
concentrate  our  funds  on  one  or  two  loca- 
tions many  deserving  students  are  not  served 
since  our  disadvantaged  are  not  In  "pocket" 
areas  but  are  distributed  throughout  the 
city. 

Response  or   George   M.   Ballard,   Sttperin- 

tendent,  Harriman  City  Schools,  Harri- 

MAN,  Tenn.,  January  22.   1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  399. 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  Average  for  the  first  three 
months:  2.608. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  •64.497.38.  1969  »69,195.39, 
1970  •53,309. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs 
In  fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  pres- 
ent level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:    1970  •25,000.   1971   C40,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that 
the  Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes.  Title  I  funds  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  meet  some  of  the  needs  of  the 
educationally  deprived  children  In  otir  sys- 
tem. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes,  we  feel  our  present  Title  I 
programs  are  effective  In  meeting  certain 
special  needs,  but  it  does  not  go  as  far  as 
it  should. 

Recent  bearings  in  Washington  disclofied 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatee't 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 


ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill 
because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated imder  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentions  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Comment:  Since  first  receiving  Title  I 
funds  In  this  system,  all  school  personnel 
have  become  more  aware  of  the  educational 
needs  In  our  school  and  community,  and 
there  Is  a  greater  demand  for  meeting  this 
need.  Our  program  could  certainly  be  im- 
proved and  expanded  by  use  of  additional 
funds.  We  have  designed  our  programs  to 
help  meet  the  needs  of  the  educationally 
deprived  children. 

Respon.se    or    Henry    A.    White.    Allendale 
County,  Allendale,  S.C. 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  1,845. 

What  Is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  2,692 

What  w^as  the  amount  of  your  ESBIA  Title  I 
grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  •197,856,  1969  (292,045,  1970 
$241,583. 

What  additional  funds,  if  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  •150,000,  1971  JlOCOOO. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Tes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
BUI  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Comment:  Allendale  County  needs  more 
funds.  The  school  population  Is  70  Tc  Negro, 
a  majority  of  whom  are  educationally  dis- 
advantaged. This  Is  a  poor  (financially) 
school  district  with  little  Industry. 
Sincerely, 

Carl  D.  Perkins. 

ChaiTman. 

Response  or  Forrest  L.  Fkazeeb,  Superin- 
tendent   or    Bedford    County    Schools, 

Bedford,  Va.,  January  22,  1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  Over  1,000. 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-127 

Answer:  7,200. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $200,000,  1969  •180,000,  1970 
•  188,000. 

What  additional  fvmds,  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  $20,000  or  more,  1971  •20.000 
or  more. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  ij^- 
clal  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 


Answer;  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  T^tle  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion need  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washingion  disci  .sed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
cause the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  nat  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  TUtle  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  com- 
me:its  on  these  con'en'ions  wuuld  be  appre- 
ciited. 

No  comment 

Response  of  Dr.  James  F.  Redmond.  Chic.»':o 
Public  Schools.  Chicago.  III..  Janvarv  ~2. 
1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  Fiscal  1969.  63641:  fiscal  1970. 
53.002. 

What  Is  the  KD.K  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:   As  of  September   1969.  515.667. 

What  was  the  amount  ol  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  (Basic  grant)  1968  •23.396.381.34 
1969   $21,750,487.50.    1970   «20,235.046.00. 

What  additional  funds,  if  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:    1970   $6,000,000,    1971    $35,000,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Title  I  programs  are  most  as- 
suredly needed  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
educationally  disadvantaged  children;  how- 
ever, guidelines  should  be  broad  enough  to 
enable  the  local  school  district  to  make  a 
direct  attack  upon  the  problems. 

Do  you  regard  yovir  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes;  however,  it  can  be  more 
effective  with  a  modification  of  guidelines. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  FHinding  Is  Inadequate  to  meet 
needs;  however,  the  full  and  effective  use  of 
the  fimding  now  available  Is  limited  by  the 
literal  Interpretations  of  federal  guidelines  to 
the  extent  that  that  questionable  legality  of 
giving  Title  I  service  to  all  pupils  in  any  one 
classroom  In  any  one  grade  In  the  city  at  any 
one  time  on  the  basis  that  aid  would  not 
then  be  categorical;  further,  any  shift  In  the 
use  of  local  funds  for  more  effective  utiliza- 
tion Jeopardizes  Title  I  programs  on  the  con- 
cept of  supplanting  rather  than  supplement- 
ing programs. 

Response  of  John  E.  Albright,  Salt  Creek 
School  District  No  48,  Jilla  Park,  III. 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  TlUe  I  of  ESSA? 

Answer:  None  at  present.  We  had  progrsun 
in  1967,  1968.  1969. 

What  Is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-8? 

Answer:  1,150. 
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What  WM  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Tir'.e  I 
grant  In  eacb  or  the  following  fiscal  ye*rk'' 

Answer    1»M  »3.171  35. 

What  additional  fund*.  If  any  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  TitJ»  I  progr*in«  In 
nscsl  vear  1970  o%er  and  above  the  present 
\e\e\  of   fundmjf''   In   ftsc.il   year    197  P 

Answer.  1970  » 10  000 

In  your  Judgrnent.  do  \on  believe  thai  ti.e 
TiUe  I  program*  are  needed  lo  meet  the 
special  need*  of  educationally  dlsadvantiiged 
cnlldren ' 

Aoswer    Someihlr.g  Is  needed' 

Do  you  reg.ird  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
gnuua  aa  elTecUve  in  mevung  special  educa- 
uou  needs  of  educ.itlonally  dlsadvam.igrd 
children? 

Answer    Some  needs— bvi'  not  all 

Recent  heanngi  In  W.ishlngtou  disclosed 
tliat  inadequi-e  funding  w.vi  the  gre.itest 
obstacle  In  the  pa:h  of  more  elfecively  reach- 
ing the  dlsadv.iiuaged  O'-hers  now  contend 
th.tl  we  cannot  effecMvely  utllue  extra  funds 
contained  in  the  HEW  Approprl.ituni  Bill  be- 
cause the  funds  ire  being  misdirected  and  are 
not  reaching  the  d\^advar\taged  contempl.ited 
under  Title  I  E3EA  Your  brief  comments  on 
these  contentions  would  be  appreciated 

Coninien"  I  believe  In  direct  aid  to  schools. 
Without  any  slrlng-s  attached 

RrspoNsi     or    H      B      Ashb.*ui.ii,     Sttpkrin- 

TCMDt.NT.    V  EH  MILLION.  S    D*K.     jAirUA«Y    22. 

1970 

How  mai-.y  children  in  yo\ir  district  are 
br.-nefltlng  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA^ 

Answer     IIS 

Wbat  Is  the  .ADA  in  >r.ur  v  hool  district 
grade*  K   13'> 

Answer  1.451  1  In  the  19t»  69  schor.i  term 

What  w«»  the  amount  of  your  ESE.\  Title  I 
grant   In   each  of   the  ft'Ilo»-lng   llscal   yews' 

Answer  1968  »30  604  70  I9«9  »3 2  589  00. 
IJTO.  »J0  146  OO 

Wh»t  addiuonal  funds  If  any.  could  yi-u 
effecuvely  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
ILscai  ye»r  1970  over  and  aboTe  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  ftacal  ye»r  1971' 

Answer     197C  tiOO.  1971  il.OOO 

In  your  judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Tiile  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educauoaaily  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer;  Definitely  The  use  of  Title  I  funds 
lu  S  Dak.  have  not  been  misdirected  in  my 
opinion. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  program 
as  effective  in  meeting  special  education 
needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren' 

Answer    Tee 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle In  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilise  extra  funds 
C'.>nt«lned  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
cause the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  dlsadrantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  KSEA  Tour  brief  oom- 
n\ents  on  these  contentions  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Comment:  Title  I  funds  are  being  used 
erectlvely  In  3  Dak  We  had  to  limit  our  pro- 
gram this  year 

RESPONSS     or     J.     B       McBBmi.     BASTLSSTtLLE, 
CmXJk...  J»MTJAMT  23.  1970 

How  numy  children  In  your  district  are 
twnefittlng  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA' 

.^nswer    410 

What  to  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
<rade*K-12' 

Aruswer    9  238 

What  was  the  an\ount  of  yotir  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  yean' 

Answer.  19ea  »60.797.  1940  153.857.  1970 
•4«  770. 


What  addith'ii.il  funds  If  any  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
flsoul  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level   of  funding'   In   nsral   year   1971' 

Answer:    1970  SSO  000.  1971  »20  000 

In  your  judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  nee<l^  (■;  educatiiiii:illy  Ui^adv  imaged 
chi'.dreii  ' 

Answer.  Yes.  i(  used  pruperlv 

Do  >-ou  regard  your  preeer.t  Tiilc  I  pro- 
grams n-s  rtlective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
lu.n  needs  ul  educitiuii  iU\  di- >dv.int;»ged 
cnlldren? 

Au-swer:  To  M>me  extent 

Recent  hearintjs  in  Wa-sh'.uct.iii  disclosed 
that  luade<nmle  tuiiUiin;  *.u>  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  p.ith  of  more  ctle^  lively  reach- 
ing the  dlsadv.mt.iited  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  cReclively  ulilue  extra  funds 
contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill 
because  the  funds  arc  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  re.ichlng  the  dlsadvant.iged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief  com- 
mentii  on  these  contentions  would  be  ap- 
preciated 

Commen-  I  thliiR  m  general.  Title  I 
funds  are  used  effectively  In  the  areas  ft.r 
which  they  were  Intended  I  also  think  money 
Is  being  »a-<ted  In  some  of  the  other  Title 
programs  Speclftcally  In  Innovative  programs, 
research  and  testing  training  of  teachers, 
and  Title  III  NDEA. 

RispoNsr   or  HrNRT   A    B*«BARirK    Suptrin- 

TFNDENT.  MiNGt's  UnIoN   HICH  SCHOOL    DlS- 

THiCT    No     4.    JraoME     Ark-      J^N^ART    22 

I'.TO 

H 'W  many  children  In  your  dl.-^trlct  are 
benefiting  from  education  programs  funded 
'■i.derT'.tle  I  of  ESEA' 

Answer    Sfi 

What  is  the  ADA  in  your  scl'.ix'l  dUlrlci 
grades  9  through  12 

Answer    41''i 

What  was  the  amouiu  uf  your  ESE.\  Title  I 
grant  in  each  of  the  following  fival  years' 
'  Answer  1068  ».5  6:U .  1969  $4.039  43.  1970 
11  i ;  4 

What  addstu  nal  finds  If  any.  could  you 
effectlvelv  applT  to  your  Title  I  programs 
in  fiscal  year  1970  over  and  at>ove  the  present 
level  of  funding'  In  fiscal  year   1971? 

Answer      1970  M.OOO.    1971   »7  000  total 

In  your  Judgement,  do  you  believe  that 
the  Title  I  profT»m»  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educaUonally  disadvantaged 
children' 

Answer  Yes — It  helps  individualize  the 
learning  process 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effecuve  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  dlsadTantaged 
children? 

Answer  Yes— reading  Improvement  and 
study   habit   Improvement 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  duadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
cause the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contemp- 
lated under  Title  I  E8EA  Tour  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentions  would  be  ap- 
preciated 

No  comment 

Response  or  L    C    McAsTHri.  Jr  .  SuPtklN- 

TSNDKNT.    SfirTd    SCHOOL    DtSTRICT    No      17, 

Svttm.  S  C  ,  Januabt   33,   1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefiting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  TlUe  I  of  EaEA? 

Answer:   5.483. 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  yotif  school  district 
grades  K-H* 

Answer  10.918  ADA.  11.903  Enrollment. 
ADA     94      of  Enrollment. 


What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  »616.405.  1969  »623.700,  1970 
$475,025 

Wh.a  additional  funds,  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
hscul  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  fuiullng''  In  tl.scal  ve.ir  19717 

Answer:  1970  »250.OOO,  1971  »300.000 
(♦500.000  II  pre-school  oonuuiunenis  arc  to 
be  met   i 

In  y"ur  judgniont.  do  you  l>e!ieve  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  dls.idv.iiit.iaod 
children' 

Aiii-wcr;  Yes  School  districts  have  bten 
avv.irc  or  the  needs  of  these  children,  but  the 
cost  of  necess;iry  program  have  been  too 
great  for  the  loc.il  tax  base 

Di)  you  regard  your  pre'^ent  Title  I  pro- 
gr.ims  .IS  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  etluc:itionaI!y  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer  Yes  AddlUonal  funds  would  per- 
mit more  effective  programs  for  these  chil- 
dren In-depth  and  follow-up  activities  would 
help  assure  greater  success 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
th.il  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest  ob- 
sta.Ie  in  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing Cie  dU.idvant«ged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  BlU  be- 
cause the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  nut  re.ichlng  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentions  would  be  appre- 
ciated 

Couiiiieni:  Inadequate  funding  limits  the 
effecuveness  of  programs  Our  system  i.s 
commuted  to  the  fact  that  in  order  to  make  a 
difference  Intervention  with  the«e  children 
must  be  made  early.  We  have  determined 
that  there  are  HLboiil  300  e.\ch  3.  4.  and  5- 
ye.ir-old  children  who  need  pre-£Chool  We 
are  presently  offering  this  opportunity  to 
approximately  450  or  one-half  this  number 
More  funds  »X)uld  permit  our  meeting  cur 
goal  enrller  thus  salvaging  some  children  we 
are  presently  missing  Uncertain  funding  Is  a 
major  problem  for  most  school  systems 

Responsb  or   Frank   Rose.   SfPEHiNTr.NOFNT. 

WoLrB    CoCNTT    Schools.    Camptow.    Kt  . 

Januart  22.  1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

No  answer 

What  Is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-13' 

Answer:    1.890  (1.775  membership) 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  8235.595.  1969  8204.816.  1970 
8182.675  (tentative). 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effecUvely  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1070  over  and  above  the  present 
level   of   funding?   In   fiscal  year   1971? 

Answer:  1970.  850.000.  since  the  greater 
pgiTX  of  year  U  gone:    1971  8100.000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that 
the  Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Definitely  *  Critically.  Words  can- 
not express  our  need  In  Wolfe  County.  Ken- 
tucky. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
granu  as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Very  Definitely. 

Recent  hearings  Ln  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill 
because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
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are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESBA.  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentions  would  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Comment :  Inadequate  funding  la  no  doubt 
the  greatest  obstacle  in  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  In  Wolfe  County, 
Kentucky.  Without  observation  at  first  hand 
the  needs  cannot  be  described. 

Response  or  Dr.  Wes  Measc,  Dibector  of 

Title  Pbocrams.  Canton  Public  School,s, 

Canton.  Ohio,  January  22,  1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  ESEA? 

Answer:    1,789. 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:   21,395. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  8326,424.  1969  8325,282,  1970 
8291.786. 

What  additional  fvmds.  If  any,  could  you 
effecUvely  apply  to  your  TlUe  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  890.000  to  8100,000, 1971  same. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  tbe 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:   Very  definitely. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer :   Yes. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  tbe  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  prath  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill 
because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  tbe  disadvantaged  con- 
templated tmder  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  This  apparently  is  true  of  at 
least  several  large  cities  and  especially  some 
States  such  as  Mississippi  (and  undoubtedly 
others).  The  funds  are  necessary;  some 
tighter  controls  also. 

Responsx  or  Mas.  Lorn  Shaw,  Trn.«  I  Co- 

OKDIMSTOR,  LaNIZB  COUNTT,  LaKKIANI),  Oa., 

Janxtabt  22,  1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  ars 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
tmder  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  275. 

What  is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  1,364. 

Wbat  was  the  amoimt  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  in  each  of  tbe  following  fiscal  yeanf 

Answer:  1968,  884,168,  1969.  878371,  1B70, 
858,813. 

Wbat  additional  funds,  if  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs 
in  fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  Oi  fimdlng?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  835.000.  1971  850,000.  (Needed 
specifically  for  summer  programs.) 

In  your  judgment,  do  you  believe  that  tbe 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
chlldienT  i 

Answer:  Tea. 

Recent  bearings  in  Washington  dlscloeed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  o(  mora  affactlTCly 
reaching  tbe  disadvantaged.  Others  now 
contend  that  we  cannot  effectively  utillM 


extra  fimds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appro- 
priaUon  BlU  biecause  the  funds  are  being 
misdirected  and  are  not  reaching  the  disad- 
vantaged contemplated  under  Title  I  SSEA. 
Your  brief  comments  on  these  contentions 
would  be  appreciated. 

Comment:  With  as  many  requirements  as 
are  placed  upon  the  spending  of  Title  I 
funds.  It  seems  impossible  that  funds  are 
being  misdirected.  Certainly,  our  school  sys- 
tem could  much  more  effectively  reach  the 
disadvantaged  through  more  adequate  fund- 
ing. 

RrspoNSE  OF  Robert  W.  Blanchard,  Superin- 
tendent, PoKTLAND  Public  Schools,  Port- 
land, Orec.,  Januabt  21, 1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  6,000. 

What  is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  74,439.4;   includes  special  Sept. 

What  was  the  amoimt  of  yotu-  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  81,649,000,  1969  81,401,000, 
1970  81.327,534. 

What  additional  fimds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs 
in  fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  ftmdlng?  In  fiscal  year  1071? 

Answer:   1970  8250,000,  1971  81.000,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Absolutely.  Through  a  combina- 
tion of  Title  I,  State,  and  local  funds  this 
district  Is  able  to  expend  roughly  twice  the 
amount  per  pupil  in  disadvantaged  areas,  and 
our  experience  Indicates  that  every  cent  is 
required  to  make  programs  of  this  l^d  truly 
effective.  Title  I  funds  alone  will  not  do  the 
Job,  but  their  contribution  to  the  total  effort 
is  essential. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes.  Progress  was  slow  initially, 
but  our  evaluations  indicate  that  substantial 
progress  Is  now  being  made,  especially  In 
basic  skills  at  arithmetic  and  reading.  The 
key  to  improvement  appears  to  be  organiza- 
tional arrangements  and  currlcular  modifica- 
tions that  lead  to  more  effective  Individuall- 
zation  in  teaching.  Higher  per  pupil  costs  are 
essential  to  provide  this  type  of  instruction. 

Recent  bearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  tbe  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing tbe  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
cause the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  b« 
appreciated. 

No  comment. 

Responsk  of  Bobest  Buuxrr,  Sxtmottr  Com- 

iruNrrr  Schools,  Sxtmoux,  Ino.,  Janu- 
art 22,  1070 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  300. 

What  U  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  4,060. 

What  as  the  amoimt  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  848.450,  1989  841.775.  1970 
840.963. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  fimdlng?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:    School  systems  need  additional 


funds  but  there  should  be  better  ways  of  dis- 
tributing and  applying  federal  funds  than 
through  the  ESEA  programs. 

In  your  Judgement,  do  you  believe  that 
the  Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  No.  Schools  have  been  meeting 
these  needs  long  before  Title  X. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Partially. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle In  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
cause the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentions  would  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Comment:  Each  community  has  different 
problems.  Funds  should  be  available  but  local 
boards  and  administrators  should  be  en- 
trusted  to   use   funds  to  meet   local   needs. 

Response    of    Len    Brittelu,    Beloit    Citt 

School  District.  BELorr,  Wis..  Januabt  22. 

1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  263. 

What  is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  9.797. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  898,000,  1969  8101,000,  1970 
8108.450 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:   1970  8100,000,  1971  8125,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes,  if  utilized  properly. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yea. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle in  tbe  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilise  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
cause tbe  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentions  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Comment — 

Response  of  Da.  J.  M.  Hanks,  Ysleta  Inde- 
pendent School  District,  El  Paso,  Tex.. 
Januart  22. 1970. 
How  many  children  in  ycur  district  are 

benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 

under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 
Answer:    2042    directly   and   many   others 

benefit  from  carry  over  of  the  Title  I  Pro- 
gram. 

What  U  tbe  ADA  in  your  school  district 

grades  K-12? 
Answer:  28.599.33  as  of  November  21.  1969. 
What  was  tbe  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 

I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 
Answer:  1968  8337,565,  1969  8302,096,  1970 

8271.609. 
Summer    Program:     1968    1188,755,    1969 

8199,475. 
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Wh»t  additional  fund*.  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  progranu  In 
nscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding'  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answe^     1970   »500  000,    1971    •600  000 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educatlouaKy  disadvantaged 
children' 

Answer:  Yes 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
gnims  a5  elTectue  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educatlonslly  dLs:id\  ,iii;  %«t^ 
children' 

Answer    Yes 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  >.f  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  n^w  con- 
tend thAt  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  in  the  HKW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief 
comments  on  the.'se  contentions  wuu'.d  be  ap- 
preciated 

Comment  The  greatest  obstacle  In  the 
path  of  reaching  the  duadv.intaged  is  in.Klc- 
Quate  funding  Also,  funds  are  coming  so 
late  in  the  schc^.l  year  th.it  the  adminu-tra- 
tlon  IS  handicapped  in  pUiuiing  on  a  firm 
basis 

Response   or    Howam    S     Voi-Drs,    Sipmin- 

T«NDENT,      AUDLBOS      Pt.BUC      SCHOOL      DlS- 

•nucT    21.    Audubon.    Mjnn  .    Jani  ary    n. 
1970 

How  many  children  in  vour  district  are 
benefiting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA' 

Answer    41 

What   13  the   ADA   In   your  school   dlsUlct 

grade«  K'12^ 
Ajoawer    330  7 

What  was  the  .im.iunt  of  your  E>iEA  Title 
I  grant  in  e.*ch  of  the  follo-Aing  fiscal  >-e«irs' 
Answer,     1968    •14  690.    1969    »1)510,    1970 
•  12.118 

What  additional  funds,  if  any  could  you 
eflecUvely  apply  to  your  Title  I  prcgrams 
in  flacal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of   funding''   In   flacaJ   year    1971? 

Answer:  1970  okay.  1971  okay,  for  the  pro- 
gram we  have  now.  but  we  would  line  txi 
do  more 

In  your  judgement,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
CUI  needs  of  educationally  dlsadvant.iged 
children? 

Answer  As  a  whole  we  are  trying,  rules. 
guldellnee.  and  red  tape  do  not  give  the  lee- 
way to  conduct  the  best  programs 

Do  you  regard  yo»ur  present  Title  I  pro- 
gram* as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
Uon  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  We  have  a  two  phase  program  In 
math  and  reading  We  are  doing  a  good  Job 
for  a  few.  to  me.  this  program  is  only  a  8t*rt 
and  should  be  carried  on  to  a  greater  degree 
Recent  hearings  in  Washington  dlscloeed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Ap>proprlatlon 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  oon- 
templited  under  TlUe  I  ESE.A  Your  brief 
c  >mment«  on  these  contentions  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Comment-  We  need  this  program  I  feel 
\»e  can  use  more  money  We  are  hemmed  In 
when  adapting  programs  for  our  school  and 
the  effectiveness  of  our  program  Is  very  bard 
to  test  to  show  accompUahmenta.  Many  more 
things  th&n  grade  accomplishments  should 
be  considered  «ttttudes.  getting  along,  eto. 


Response  of  Dm    J    H    Lawtes.   Dimicroa — 

SPECIAt,  AND  ACxaiAaT  8BIVICB8.  OKLAHOMA 

CrTT  PtiBLic  Schools  DisTaicr  I  89.  Okla- 
homa Crrr,  Okla  .  Jancabt  32,  1970 
How   many   children   In   your   district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 
Answer    9  to  12  000 

Whrtt  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grides  K    1.''' 

Answer     68  706  4 

What  was  the  Hmount  of  your  ESEA  TlUe 
I  Rraiit  in  e:ich  of  the  following  fl.scal  years? 
Answer       1968    »1  764.948.     1969    $1, 727  085. 
1970  •1.606,229 

Wh.it  additional  funds  If  any  could  you 
elTectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fi.scal  year  1970  over  itnd  abo\e  the  present 
level  of  fundlnK''  In  fiscal  year  1971' 

,\nswer      1970  $3000,000«.  1971   »4,000,000*, 

•Theiie  amounts  would  be  enough  to  make 

an  impact  on  the  9,000  AFDC  cases  we  have 

,ind   help  seme   other   p<:verty   ihlldren   with 

educ.itlon  problems,  too 

In  your  juJKment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  di.sadvaiu.iged 
rhilclren'' 

Answer     Definitely 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeUng  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer  Yes.  however,  'proof"  In  terms  of 
acailemlc  achievement  as  re<iulred  by  cert.iiln 
W.ushiiiSton  Bureaus  can  not  be  made  avall- 
at:'le.  >e:.  becnuse  of  the  slow  process  of  o\er- 
coming  long  endured  disadvantagemcnt 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle in  the  p.ith  of  more  effecuvely  reach- 
ing the  di.sad.nntnged  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill 
Uecau.se  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  re.ichlng  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  KSEA  Your  brief  com- 
uienls  on  tt-.e^e  contentions  would  be  appre- 
ciated 

Comment  Funding  Is  a  problem  First.  It 
U  inadequate  la  comparison,  other  agencies 
1  particularly  Community  Action  Programs, 
Private  Industry,  and  Higher  Education)  get 
•  1  500  to  •5,000  per  each  Individual  in  pro- 
grams designed  to  overcome  poverty  effects. 
The  public  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
expe<:ted  to  talce  about  •ISO  to  •iOO  ( We  have 
never  received  more  than  •180)  to  do  the 
8<ime  kind  of  ta?ks,  and  we  are  expected  to 
be  more  effective  Second,  funding  la  gen- 
erally too  late  We  have  had  to  return  thou- 
sajids  of  dollars  because  the  funding  proc- 
ess did  not  get  the  money  to  us  In  time  to 
be  used  The  policy  of  service  more  dlsad- 
vanuged  students,  for  we  cannot,  under  our 
State  laws,  hire  personnel  or  make  commit- 
ments until  funds  are  In  our  accoimu  Since 
we  hire  personnel  from  one  to  six  months  be- 
fore the  school  year  starts,  late  funding 
causes  Title  I  projects  to  have  to  use  left- 
overs 

As  to  the  effective  utilization  of  extra 
funds,  the  schools  of  the  nation  have  the  ex- 
perience of  doing  a  good  Job  on  limited  budg- 
et.s  and  can  challenge  any  crlUc  to  do  as 
effective  Job  using  the  same  amoimt  of  funds 
and  serving  the  same  number  of  students 
which  the  schools  legally  and  morally  have 
an  obligation  to  serve  The  schools  are  doing 
an  effecUve  Job  and  can  ch.\nge  to  be  more 
effective  if  permitted 

RfspoNSE  OF   Bayonne   Board  of  Education, 

Jambs  H   Mirpht,  Batonne.  »   J  .  jANtAHY 

23,   1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  educaUon  programs  funded 
under  "Htle  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer  1969.  1.070  studenU;  1870,  WO 
students. 


What   Is  the  ADA  In   your  school  dIsUlct 
grades  K-ia? 
Answer:  9,063 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 
Answer:    1968  •196  000,   1969  •168.458,   1970 
•  102  898 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effecuvely  apply  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  lundlng?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 
Answer  1970  J66.000,  1971  •96,000. 
In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  tlie 
Title  I  progr;\ms  ire  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  vf  educationally  disadvantaged 
children'' 

Answer  Absolutely'  These  programs  have 
enabled  the  school  district  to  provide  Indi- 
viduall.!ed  Instruction  to  carefully  selected 
Public  and  Parochial  school  children  with 
exiellcni  result-s  Regression  will  be  tragic 
IX)  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams .IS  effective  in  meeting  special  educ.i- 
tlon needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children' 

Answer  The  programs  have  been  fffective 
However,  the  low  funding  level  preclude  the 
inclusion  of  several  hundred  educationally 
disadvant.iged  children  In  early  elemenwry 
school  AI.SO.  the  yearly  uncertainty  con- 
cerning the  programs  hampers  effective  plan- 
ning 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  inailequaie  lundlng  was  the  greatest 
obRUcle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  dlsadvanuiged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brlel 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated 

Comment  TTie  Bayonne  school  district  has 
been  forced  to  curtail  a  substantial  part  of 
the  Title  I  program  because  of  a  ^66.000  cut 
In  federal  funds  As  a  result,  several  hun- 
dred children  will  be  deprived  of  Instruction 
Every  child  In  the  program  Is  In  severe  need 
of  individualized  remedial  Instruction  and 
special  services  Last  year,  funded  at  the 
higher  level,  we  could  not  provide  instruc- 
tion for  all  eligible  children  The  'Htle  I  suff 
Is  demoralized  by  the  constant  games  being 
played  with  the  education  of  these  children. 

Response  or  C   Hines  Cronin.  Dxtval  Coon- 

TY.  Jacksonville,  Fla  ,  Jandary  22,  1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benchllng  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer  9,644  pupils  are  benefiting  (12.805 
are  eligible  for  benefits). 

What  is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:    116.539  for   October.   1969. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years^ 

Answer:  1968  •2,392.809.  1969  »2,209,778. 
1970  •1.967,962, 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year   1971? 

Answer:    1970  •276.796.   1971   •3.559.790. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes  Funds  made  available  under 
ESEA  Title  I  provide  for  the  essential  sup- 
plementary education  for  those  children 
whose  educational  deprivation  stems  from 
poverty  by  striking  at  both  the  roots  and 
consequences  of  disadvantaged. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer    Yes    ESEA  Title  I  supplementary 
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efforts  have  favorably  Influenced  the  educa- 
tion achievement  of  reclplenu  of  the  aerT- 
Ices.  However,  additional  funds  would  pro- 
vide for  a  more  concentrated  program  to 
meet  those  needs  o*  the  disadvantaged. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  mere  effecUvely  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
cause the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  Extra  funds  can  be  effectively 
utilized  by  this  county  to  fully  Implement 
the  total  program  planned  for  ESEA  Title  I 
target  area.  The  rising  school  costs  coupled 
with  cutback  In  ESEA  Title  I  funds,  however, 
have  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  services  avail- 
able for  the  disadvantaged.  In  addition,  ef- 
fective program  planning  and  Implementa- 
tion U  dependent  upon  Information  regard- 
ing the  amount  of  funds  to  be  available  and 
receipt  of  funds  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Response  of  S.  Clay  Cov.  Supirintendent, 

School  District  No.  271,  Cofur  d'Alene, 

Idaho.  January  22.  1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  Hard  question  to  answer  since  we 
have  duplication  In  numbers.  Quite  a  few 
might  be  enrolled  In  two  or  three  different 
phases  of  the  project.  Approximately  3,000  are 
directly  benefitting  and  the  rest  benefit  trom 
side-effects  of  the  main  projects. 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-127 

Answer:  1969-70  school  year,  4,943,  School 
District  No.  271;  750.  private  schools 
(church) . 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer.  1968  •59,040.  1969  •58,9«2,  1970 
•50.170. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  •25.000.  1971  •50.000— If  we 
can  know  In  time  for  adequate  planning. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes — ^We  have  done  more  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  and  quantity  of  education 
for  the  disadvantaged  children  under  Title  I 
than  was  ever  accomplished  under  any  other 
program.  The  district  Is  one  of  the  poorest  in 
Idaho  and  lacks  funds  to  take  care  of  the  dis- 
advantaged pupils. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes — I  believe  that  most  school 
districts  are  using  Title  I  funds  to  Improve 
educational  opportunities  for  the  disadvan- 
taged children.  The  method  of  funding  leave 
something  to  be  desired.  Districts  lack  time  to 
prot>erly  plan  the  use  of  the  funds.  Congress 
is  slow  In  acting. 

Recent  bearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill 
because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Tour  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentions  would  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Comment:  Anyone  can  take  isolated  cases 
and  build  a  defense  for  his  belief.  If  Con- 
gress would  act  and  give  the  schools  adequate 
time  for  planning  the  vise  of  the  funds  you 


would  see  many  excellent  projects  develop 
that  are  not  doing  the  Joh  at  the  present 
time. 

Responsc  or  Ma.  CKaiLSS  K.  Jonbs,  Supes- 

INTEIfDKNT  OF  SCHOOLS,  MAMTTOWOC  PUBLIC 

Schools,   MANrrowoc,    Wis.,    January    22. 

1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefiting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  Currently  there  are  210  pupils  re- 
ceiving service  in  our  Title  I  program.  We 
anticipate  serving  another  80  students  in  our 
planned  summer  programs. 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answw:  The  most  recent  figure  (July  15, 
1969)    is  6,922. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968,  $87,230:  1869,  •92.597;  1970— 
At  this  time  we  do  not  know.  We  were  told 
by  the  Wisconsin  Dept.  of  Instruction  not  to 
encumber  beyond  $65,998. 

What  additional  funds,  if  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970,  •28,500.00 •;  1971.  •30.000.00*. 

•  This  Is  based  on  the  •65,998.00  which  the 
Wisconsin  Dept.  of  Instruction  has  Indicated 
as  our  present  allocation. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Taa.  This  legislation  provides  a 
school  district  with  funds  that  can  and  must 
be  used  on  a  concentrated  population. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meetUig  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes.  We  have  Indications  that  the 
children  we  have  served  in  this  program  are 
benefiting  from  the  special  services  which 
we  are  providing. 

Recent  bearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I.  ESEA.  Tour  brief 
commenta  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  The  greatest  problem  which  we 
face  Is  not  knowing  the  level  of  funding  soon 
enough  to  plan  and  hire  the  staff  for  the 
programs  which  we  would  like  to  operate. 
We  are  halfway  through  the  present  school 
year  and  do  not  know  what  our  allocation 
will  be  for  this  year. 

While  It  Is  true  that  additions  to  the  HEW 
Appropriations  Bill  contains  items  that  are 
not  directed  toward  the  disadvantaged 
(Titles  n  and  til)  these  funds  are  needed  to 
help  Improve  the  educational  opportunity  of 
all  pupils  In  the  nation's  schools. 

RESPONsa  or  Jamxs  R.  Bbown,  Superinten- 
dent,    MomrTADr&niK     Public     Schools, 

MOUMTAINAIBZ,    N.    BiKZ.,    JaNUAKT    2,     1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  All  children  are  benefitting 
through  reduction  of  class  sizes  and  offering 
of  additional  programs  made  possible 
through  Title  I  funding. 

What  is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  461.841. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  estch  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $46,722,  1969  $42,152,  1970 
$39,192. 

■What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 


fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  $46,722,  restoration  of  pre- 
vious funding.  1971  $75,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  It  is  Imperative  that  federal  funds 
be  appropriated  to  public  schools  for  facili- 
ties and  programs  to  further  reach  the  needs 
of  the  above  children.  Example:  Vocational 
Programs. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeUng  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  The  effectiveness  of  the  programs 
is  related  to  the  amount  of  funding.  Assur- 
ance of  funding  for  future  planning,  etc.  The 
present  programs  are  only  a  start  In  what 
needs  to  be  done. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  There  may  be  instances  of 
abuses  in  the  intent  of  the  program,  but  the 
entire  program  should  not  be  Jeopardized 
due  to  the  above  charges.  Some  of  the  abuses 
may  be  due  to  the  lack  of  continuity  of  fund- 
ing which  affects  planning. 

Response  of  Theodore  E.  Glado.  Ttvebton. 
R  I.,  Jantjart  22.  1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:    100  to  150. 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer  93  to  95. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $20,000,  1969,  $17,000,  1970 
$16,000,  figures  approximately. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs 
in  fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  pres- 
ent level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:    1970  $5,000,  1971  $10,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer :  Without  question. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  They  have  been  proven  as  being 
a  definite  advantage.  Records  prove  It. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
cause the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  Reaching  the  disadvantaged 
reduces  Itself  to  small  pupU-teacher  ratios. 
Materials  we  have  plenty  of.  Its  the  man- 
po"s-er  we  can't  afford. 

Response  or  Clay  Evans,  Flemlnc  Countt, 
Fle&uncsbitbg,  Kt.,  Januart  22,  1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefiting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  825. 
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What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  schoul  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer    3.182 

What  w*8  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  BT^nt  In  each  of  the  following  flacal  yeara? 

Answer:  1968  •123  093,  1968  1108.811,  1970 
198.017 

What  additional  funds,  if  any  could  you 
effecuvely  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs 
In  fiscal  year  1970  over  and  at>ove  the  present 
level  of  funding'  In  fiscal  year  1971  ' 

Answer    1970  tSO  000.  1971  $50  000 

In  your  Judgment  do  you  believe  that 
the  Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  div,ul\ani«ged 
children' 

Answer    Yes 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  me«ung  special  edu'-n- 
tlon  needs  of  educationally  di»rtdvaiitai;ed 
children? 

Answer     Not    all    disadvantaged   children! 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  eilecUvely  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged  Others  now  contend 
that  we  caxmot  effecUvely  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
cause the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA  Tour  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentious  would  be  ap- 
preciated 

Comment  Fleming  County  needs  funds 
for  construction  purposes  moce  than  for  any 
other  area  We  need  additional  space  for  all 
children,  including  dlsadvantaaed  However, 
we  feel  we  could  do  more  than  we  are  for 
disadvantaged  if  we  had  more  nf.n-ioiisirnc- 
tlon  funds! 

R»l>ONSX     OT    PO«TSMOtTH     PvBLIC     StHOOIS. 
PotTSMOUTH.   Va  .   jANfAar    22.    1970 
How   many   children    In    your   district   are 
benefttUng  from  education  programs  funded 
under  TlUe  I  of  ESEA? 
Answer    1  937 

What  Is  the  ADA   in   your  8cho<->!   dl.'-'rict 
grade«K-12? 
Answer    — 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 
Answer     1968  »679.797.   1969  1780,341,   1970 
•702.458. 

What  additional  fund*,  if  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  atiove  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971' 
Answer;  1970  •200.0OO,  1971  $250,000 
In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that 
the  Title  I  pro^jrams  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educauonally  disadvantaged 
children' 

Answer;  Yes.  In  our  local  situation  of 
limited  local  funds  i  next  to  bottom  at  ciuea 
In  the  ability  to  pay  for  educaUon  i 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  edu- 
caUon needs  of  educationally  d:.sadvaniaged 
children' 

Answer  Yes  our  Reading  Pr^Kram  ui.der 
Title  I  has  been  selected  by  the  C  S  O  E  as 
a  model  for  the  entire  nation 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  BUI  be- 
cause the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  w.  rUd  be  ap- 
preciated 

Comment  With  about  50  of  families  in 
inner  core  of  Portsmouth  earnliiK  less  than 
12  000  per  year,  we  are  faced  with  tremen- 
dous task  of  providing  pre-school  classes  and 
special  programs  foe  these  disadvantaged. 
Practically  all  of  our  Title  I  funds  now  go 
to  the  operation  of  these  prf>grams   The  need 


Is  so  great  the  city  is  attempting  to  supple- 
ment the  work  being  done  In  the  Inner  city 
with  Its  meager  reaources.  To  date,  no  Title 
I  funds  have  been  v*»ed  except  to  provide 
special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged. 

Response  or  R    A    Be«rt    BfJiKri  ey  Coiniv. 

MONACK  CORNEX,   SC  .  JaNI  ARY    22,    1970 

How   many   children   In    your  district   are 
benefitting  from  education  progr.ims  funded 
under  TlUe  I  of  ESEA' 
.\iLSwer;   5.727 

What   Is   the   ADA   in   your  :;clic-ol  UKtiUt 
Sr  .divs  K    12' 
An'iwer     18  970 

Wh.it  WHS  the  rtnuiuiit  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fl.-H-al  year.s? 
Answer  li<6tt  $831  495.  1969  $622  962.  1970 
$605  648  AddlUonal  allocation  for  summer 
proKra.-n  Allocation,  approved  $549,143. 
County  lu  deferred  status. 

Whiit  luldltlonal  funds,  if  any.  could  you 
efftctl\ely  apply  to  your  Title  I  priignims  In 
fiscal  ye.ir  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
le\el  of  funding'  In  fiscal  year  1971' 
Answer;  1970  $300,000.  1971  $350,000 
In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  th.il  tl.e 
ll'le  I  progmins  are  needed  to  meet  tlie 
special  needs  of  educHtwainlly  dlH.iclv..nt  igcd 
children' 

Answer     Definitely  needed 
D<}   you   regard   your   present   Title   I   P''^" 
grams  as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
talon   needs  of  educationally   disad\.intagpd 
cnlldren? 
.Answer     Yeb 

Recent  he«rings  in  Waihlnglon  dlt^losed 
that  inadequate  luuduig  was  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle In  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  dlsidvanuged  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  ulllae  extra  funds 
ct-inuuned  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
cause the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disiidvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Ilile  I  ESEA  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  the-.*  Contentions  would  be  ap- 
preciated 

Conmienl  there  are  cases  where  the  funds 
are  not  adequately  used  but  this  Is  true  of 
any  program  as  large  as  this  one  is  This 
Title  I  help  Is  badly  needed. 

Response    or    Van    W      Emers<jn      Si  perin- 

TENDENT.      ISTIHMEDlArr      S<."H(H)L      DlSTHICT 

No    101.  Nine  Miu:  Paixs.  No   325,  Orchard 

Reserve  No    123    Great  Northern  No   312. 

Spokane.  Wash     Janiart  22,    1870 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA' 

Answer     1968    35:    1969,31;   1970.21. 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12' 

Answer    1968    158.   1969.  159:  1970.  166. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  ifrant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years' 

Answer  1968,  $3,712,  1969.  $3,586.  1970. 
♦;V104 

What  additional  fund's  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  pre'.eni 
level  of  funding'  In  fi.scal  year  1971' 

Answer      1970    •:!  000,    1971.   $3,000 

In  your  Judement  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  progr.uiis  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  t.f  educationally  disadvantaged 
children' 

Answer  Very  definitely  We  were  able 
through  special  experience  opporiunl'.les 
widen  the  horizons  of  these  elementary  chil- 
dren 

Do  v'ui  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
gr.ims'as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  (if  educationally  disadvantaged 
children^ 

Answer  In  our  experience — yes! 
Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  pa'h  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  con- 
tend that   we  cannot  etTectlvely  utilize  extra 


funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  b^ 
appreciated. 

Comment  The  ihree  school  dislrlcl.s 
named  above  are  what  we  can  serve  by  es- 
tablishing a  cooperative  program  for  the 
three  through  our  office  since  they  have  no 
actual  administrative  Superintendent.  We 
have  had  representative  community  adult 
parti  ipallon  In  the  planning  and  In  this 
sense  the  procedures  of  working  together 
have  been  very  valuable  Personally.  I  feel 
that  categorical  aid  does  improve  education 
where  needed  until  general  aid  Is  sufficient 
to  really  give  true  coverage.  Thank  you  for 
the    opixjrlunlly    to   comment. 

KK!=PnN.>*E  or  StOTT  OOSLET,  Marlow,  Oki>  , 
January  23.  1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
b.-iiefitiing  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

.An«-wer;  Approximately  125. 

What  is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer    918  (Ca  to  69) 

What  w<is  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer.  1968  $20,099.  1969  $22,560,  1970 
120017 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
nscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:    1970   $20,000.    1971   $20,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  pro:<ram3  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
i  la!  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children' 

.\nswer    Yes.  Indirectly  and  directly. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
^rrams  as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer ;  Yes.  If  Title  I  money  was  used  only 
for  added  teaching  personnel  It  would  help. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
oljstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  uUUze  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
BUI  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment;  Late  funding  has  caused  poor 
planning  The  uncertainty  of  available 
funds  causes  programs  especially  new  pro- 
grams to  suffer. 

Program  needs  to  be  stabilized  so  as 
s<'hools  can  plan  programs  for  what  they 
are  Intended 

Rfsi-oNSE    OF    WrNDEi.t.    McNeei.t.    Director 

OF     Federal     Programs.     Yankton,     Ind  . 

ScH<x)L  District  No.  1.  Yankton.  S,  Dak  . 

January  22.  1970 

Hnw  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA' 

An.swer    350  students  benefit 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  dlstrWt 
grades  K    12' 

Answer    3.150 

What  was  the  amotint  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer  1968  $97,735.  1969  $93,917,  1970 
.«i84.600 

What  additional  funds,  if  any,  could  you 
etTectlvely  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding'  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:   1970  $12,000,  1971  $16,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that 
the  Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
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special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Tes — very  well  received  and  used. 
South  Dakota  has  educational  finance  prob> 
lems. 

Di  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
rhildren? 

.Answer:  Yes. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tent that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
BUI  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Comment:  Continual  reduction  of  funds 
each  year  has  caused  us  to  drop  a  very  suc- 
cessful summer  program.  Twelve  70-71 
teaching  contracts  depend  on  early  funding 
of  fiscal  1971. 

RESPONSB    or    HXNRY    Drechsljir,    Kaukauna 

Public  School  District.  Nicolet  Eleicen- 

TARY  School,  Kaukauna,  Wis.,  January  22, 

1970 

How  niany  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  26.  regular  school  year,  60  pre- 
school (summer  session),  90,  summer  matli 
program. 

What  la  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  3,051. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  TlUe 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $19,430,  1969  $16,432,  1970 
$12,323. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:    1970  $24,000,  1971  $36,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
Uon needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes,  but  funding  (adequate)  has 
limited  It. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  (Isclosed 
that  Inadequate  'undlng  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill 
becatise  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentions  would  be  appre* 
elated. 

Comment:  The  Wis.  Dept.  of  Public  In- 
struction has  developed  a  most  equitable  sys- 
tem of  dlstrlbtutlon: 

Response     or    Dr.     Marvin     Lansing,     Eau 

Clajdib   Area   Schools,   Eau    Claire,   Wis., 

January  22,   1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  226  to  260  Elementary,  90  to  100 
secondary. 

What  Is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  10,700. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $126,000,  1969  $116,000,  1B70 
$116,000. 


What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:   1970  $100,000.  1971  $125,000. 

In  your  .udgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
si>eclal  needs  of  educationally  disadvan- 
taged children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educatlonallj  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now 
contend  that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize 
extra  funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appro- 
priation Bill  because  the  funds  are  being 
misdirected  and  are  not  reaching  the  dis- 
advantaged contemplated  under  Title  I 
ESEIA.  Your  brief  comments  on  these  con- 
tentions would  be  appreciated. 

Comment:  This  is  not  true  here;  all  our 
funds  (about  $116,000)  are  being  used  to 
pay  salaries  to  professional  staff  memt>ers 
who  work  directly  with  pupils  who  are  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged. 

Our  emphasis  at  the  elem  level  is  to  Im- 
prove the  pupils  attitude  towards  himself 
(self  concept  development)  and  towards 
learning  and  school  in  general.  Included  in 
this  program  are  home  visits,  parent  in- 
volvement materials  and  a  specific  attack  on 
reading  and  language  problems.  Peed  back 
that  we  have  to  date  certainly  Justify  con- 
tinuing the  program — even  expanding  It. 

At  the  secondary  level  we  have  a  Guid- 
ance— tutorial  program  at  North  High 
School  that  has  received  recognition  as  an 
exemplary  ESEA  program.  It  is  directed  at 
the  disadvantaged  potential  dropout.  We 
are  confident  that  this  program  has  saved 
many  high  school  pupils  from  dropping 
out  of  school. 

Future:  We  need  to  have  an  Impact  on 
the  child  from  the  time  he  Is  born  until  he 
reaches  school.  Too  much  damage  is  done 
by  the  time  he  is  five  or  six  years  of  age. 
State  educational  T.V.  could  do  wonders. 
For  example.  Sesame  Street. 

Response  or  Warren   A.   Smith,   Assistant 

Superintendent,    Joint    School    District 

No.  1,  Chippewa  Palls,  Wis.,  January  22, 

1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  426. 

What  is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-ia? 

Answer:  ADA — Total  enrollment  4,778; 
average  daily  membership,  4,456. 

What  was  the  amotmt  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968,  $86,032;  1969,  $76,418;  1970, 
$73,681. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970,  $12,000  for  more  staff  for 
summer  school;  1971,  $15,000  summer  school 
and  regular  year  staffing. 

In  your  judgement,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children?  ^ 

Answer :  Definitely,  yes.  Our  general  budget 
bad  been  cut  so  that  we  have  trouble  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  children. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Tes — the  multlsensory  technique 
for  teaching  reading  to  grades  1-3  and  play 


therapy  for  emotionally  disturbed  children 
grades  K-4. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effecUvely  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill 
because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentions  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Comment :  All  otu-  funds  have  been  care- 
fully applied  to  the  analysis  of  needs  as 
evaluated  by  our  staff.  All  funds  are  used  for 
grades  K-4  educaUonally  disadvantaged.  We 
must  curtail  our  Title  I  Summer  School  be- 
cause of  inadequate  funding. 

Resp:>nse  of  William  H.  Babb,  Richland 
County  School  District  No.  2,  Columbia, 
SC,  January  22,   1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  All  children  who  reside  within  the 
district  are  benefitting  directly  or  Indirectly 
from  Title  I  programs. 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  8,052. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $119,000,  1969  $108,000,  1970 
$90,000. 

What  additional  funds,  if  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  $90,000,  1971  $200,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Any  amount  which  the  Congress 
would  allocate  could  be  used  to  improve  and 
enlarge  our  Title  1  program.  1970  $90,000, 
1971  $200,000. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Tltl  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educaUonally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  this 
district  would  be  hard  pressed  to  maintain 
the  current  level  of  operaUon  without  Title  I 
funds.  Those  children  with  special  needs 
would  have  to  be  adapted  to  our  regular  pro- 
gram of  operation. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  fimding  was  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle In  the  path  of  more  effectively  reaching 
the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend  that 
we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds  con- 
tained in  the  HEW  Appropriation  BUI  because 
the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and  are  not 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  contemplated 
under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  comments  on 
these  contentions  would  be  appreciated. 

Comment;  Our  Title  I  program  Is  as  effec- 
tive as  the  Umited  funding  will  allow.  The 
effectiveness  Is  In  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  money  appropriated. 

Response  or  Dr.  Dwioht  M.  Davis.  Sitperin- 
tendent.  Des  Moines  Independent  Com- 
munity   School    District,    Des    Moines, 
Iowa,  January  22,  1970 
How   many  children   in   your  district   are 

benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 

under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 
Answer:  3,107. 
What  is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 

grades  K-12? 
Answer:  42,765. 
What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEIA  Title  I 

grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 
Answer:  1968  $792,341,  1969  $764,373,  1970 

$710,237. 
What  addlUonal  fimds,  if  any,  could  you 

effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  la 
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flical  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 

level  or  tMndlr.K'"  In  P.'=cal  year   1971? 

Answer     1970  1100  OOO.  1971  »150  000 

In  your  Judftir.ent.  do  you  believe  that 
I  he  Title  I  prodtrams  are  needed  to  meet  the 
spec.al  needs  of  educaMonally  disadvantaged 
chiUren"" 

Answer    Deflnuelv.  yes 

I>i  yoM  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
f;r.\rM  as  effective  In  mee'.ip.g  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  dlsadvanta^d 
children? 

Answer  Becnuiiig  to  -how  nianv  more 
posit. ve  effects  Continued  and  forward  fund- 
ing could  provide  for  more  cnmprehenslve 
planning  and  evaluation  and  a-s-^ure  more 
stability  in  programming 

Recent  hearings  m  Washington  dl?cIosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  parh  of  more  etrect.velv  reach- 
ing the  d:^dvantaged  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cann.  t  e.Tectlvelv  ut.liie  eitra  funds 
c  iiralned  in  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill 
because  the  funds  are  being  misdirec-.ed  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvan'aged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESE-A  Your  brief 
commenta  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated 

Comment  We  nr.ft  continue  the  effort  to 
concentrate  funds  on  fewer  children  Further 
a  continued  rea-se^-ment  of  nbjectlvea  and 
needs  is  warranted  We  fe-1  we  are  serving 
the  appropriate  children,  but  must  con- 
»t*ntly  guard  against  trying  to  ser^e  too 
many,  which  t»nd3  to  reUice  program  impjc 


RCSPONSB     UP     DONKU)     L.     P*RKX«.     DDtEfn^R. 

Tnx«    I.     Kings     Movntain    Cttt      Kings 

MOINTAIN      NC       J*NC4«T     22.     1970 

How  many  children  In  your  dis'rtct  a.-e 
benefitting  fr^m  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  BSEA"" 

Answer    612 

What  Is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K   12'' 

.Answer     3.921 

What  was  the  amuunt  of  your  e:.s!!:.A  Title 
I  gran:  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years' 

Answer  196«  »I23  153  72.  1969  » 108  472. 
1970  $97,784 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiical  year  1970  over  and  alx-ve  the  present 
level  of  funding'  In  fiscal  years  1971' 

Answer  1970  125  000  1971  140  000.  (this 
would  provide  for  a  summer  remedial  pro- 
gram for  these  students  who  need  this  ex- 
tended period  of  ln.structlon  so  badly). 

Priority  needs   for  additional   funds 

1  One  additional  cla.«s  of  students  (fl  years 
old),  who.  because  of  lack  of  readiness  ex- 
periences in  the  home  cannot  adjust  to  the 
first  grade  and  need  an  extended  period  of 
readiness  and  ungraded  instruction 

2  One  full  time  social  worker  to  visit  the 
homes  of  the  deprived  and  to  wjrk  closely 
with  the  parents  in  relating  the  school  pro- 
gram to  the  child  and  to  involve  them  In 
the  school  progr.im  Encourat;ement  for 
adult  eduratlon.  (courses  In  budgeting, 
health  and  nuTiMon  tor  the  child)  are  so 
despera-.elv  needed  to  help  these  families 
overcome  the  problems  they  are  f.ioed  with 
due  to  eccnumic  handicaps. 

3  Additional  funds  fur  medlcil  and  den- 
tal services  Because  of  Inadequate  diets 
these  children  have  very  potir  teeth  and  are 
anemic 

4  -A  summer  remedial  program  to  give  the 
disadvantaged  child  .in  extended  period  of 
instruction 

5  .Additional  equipment  to  effectively 
carry  out  the  program  now  In  operation  In 
order  to  offer  the  maximum  amount  of  serv- 
ices »e  h.ive  purcha.sed  almoet  no  equip- 
ment for  the  kindergarten  program  using 
home  constructed  and  donated  equipment 
to  carry  out  the  program  This  Is  worked 
very  satisfactorily  but  in  order  to  extend  the 
activities  we  need  additional  equipment  and 
supplies 


In  yotir  Judgment,  do  you  believe  th.it 
the  Title  I  programs  are  needed  Ui  meet  the 
special  need.s  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children' 

An-swer  Yes.  der'.nltelv  This  Is  the  only 
hope  that  we  have  for  these  studen's  fruni 
economically  and  culturally  deprived  homes 
Do  you  regard  your  presen'  Title  I  pro- 
grams aj  etTeotlve  in  nu-e'ing  special  edu- 
ca'lon  needs  uf  ediic,ition;ii:y  dl-advBiitrtL'e<l 
children? 

Answer:   Yes 

Recent  heau-lii^^  In  Washiir,-t..n  dl^clo.scd 
■!.>t  liiid-quate  fuiid:ii»{  aiis  tlie  greatest 
o'js  a.  le  In  the  path  of  more  efTectlvely 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Oihers  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  m  the  HFW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  beine  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadv. intruded  con- 
template under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief 
c-nim^-nts  on  these  contentions  would  be 
apprt-clated 

Ctnimeiit  Wo  are  presently  cuncentrat- 
Ing  in  the  kindergarten-itrade  3  child  We 
feel  th.tt  this  Is  the  greatest  area  of  need 
but  we  are  nor  able  to  continue  helping  the 
child  beyond  ihLs  level  This  Is  needed  so 
badly  if  he  Is  to  con-inue  this  progress  and 
to  overcome  the  many  handicaps  he  has 
been  placeil  l:i  because  of  his  home  environ- 
ment 

We  have  spoken  to  a  lari^e  number  of  civic 
and  professional  clubs,  explaining  our  pro- 
jfra.m  and  the  effect  It  has  on  the  deprived 
child  TTiroug"!  question  and  an.swer  periods 
they  hiive  indicated  great  in'ere>t  and  en- 
thusiasm for  the  Title  I  program  and  feel 
stnTntjly  that  It  shotild  be  continued  and  ex- 
panded 

It  is  also  felt  that  without  all  federal 
funds  which  have  been  provided,  the  smooth 
tran-sltion  from  a  dual  to  a  unitary  school 
system  could  not  have  been  accomplished 
In  our  area  We  desperately  need  additional 
funds  to  overcome  deficiencies  In  the  past 
educational  experiences  of  these  children  and 
to  as-sure  them  of  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunities. rei-Tirdless  of  their  background  and 
h"me  environment. 


P.t:.rossi:  or  A    L    Albut.  ScHoot  Distbict 
No   I ,  Newcastue.  Wto  .  Jamvabt  22.  1970 
Hi)W    many    children   In   your    district    are 
benettiting  from  educ.itlon  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA'' 
Answer    59 

What   is   the   ADA   in   your  school   district 
grades  K   12 ^ 
.Answer    1312 

What  wa.s  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  crant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years' 
Ajiswer       1968    H0.339.    1969    I10J16,     1970 
ft  iX)5 

What  additional  funds  if  any  could  you 
eTectlvely  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fi.scal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  (f  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 
Anwcr.  1970  115  (jOO.  1971  •15.000. 
In  v.ur  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  pr  >grant3  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children  ' 

An-wer  Yes  I  do  not  believe  all  of  the 
edu^tloiially  disadvantaged  children  reside 
in  the  ghettos,  howe%er.  this  seems  to  b* 
case  as  far  as  npjr  nement  of  projects  are 
concerned 

Do  vou  regard  your  present  Title  1  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educati'tnlly  dl.sadvantaged 
children? 

Answer  Yes  We  can  document  some  of  our 
students  becoming  average  and  above 
achievers  because  of  our  prL>gram 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  eon- 
tend  that  we  cannot  effectively  utlllre  extra 


funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  becavise  the  funds  are  bcm'^  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief 
cnniments  on  these  conlcniloiis  wuuld  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  There  will  always  be  some 
waste,  this  fhouldnt  eliminate  the  total 
p-.vrani  and  stop  the  e::(vrt.s  of  Improve- 
ment A  re.illsMc  evaluation  of  programs  by 
a  team  of  educators  (and  others  If  preferred) 
from  various  levels  In  education  and  from 
dlfTerent  Rr«>as  of  the  country  (all  on  the 
.'ame  team)  would  help  spot  excellent  pro- 
grams and  recommend  the  discontinuance 
of  I,  I  hers 

The  educators  In  Wyoming  might  come  up 
wfh  a  program  fcr  the  disadvantaged  in 
our  sparselv  populated  areas  that  might  work 
ju.,t  as  weil  in  the  cities,  however,  because 
we  arc  not  playing  the  numbers  game  this 
opportunity  docs  not  present  Itself.  I  can 
show  you  a  propcised  program  that  was 
commended  all  the  way  but  because  of  the 
few  students  was  disallowed    (Only  »10.000  i 

RtsroNSE  or  AlEX  Eversole.  Siperintendlnt 
Ptrrt   CoiNTT.    Hazard,   Kt  .  jANtrART   23. 

1:>70 

How   many   children   In   your  district   are 
henetlttmg  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESKA? 
Answer    4  265 

What   IS  the  ADA   In  your  school  district 
grades  K   12? 
An-swer    7.655 

What  was  the  amount  of  yotir  ESEA  Title 
I  »:rant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years' 
Answer     1968  •655.152.   1969  »599.546.  1970 
•534  663. 

What  addiuonal  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
l.scal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
le-.el  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 
Answer  1970  HOO .000,  1971  HIO.OOO. 
In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that 
t-ic  T.Ue  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  Uie 
spe  lal  needs  of  educaUonally  disadvantaged 
children? 

AiLswer  Yes.  our  statlsUca  and  record.s 
prove  that  -ntle  I  funds  have  accomixllshert 
much  for  the  educationally  dlsadvanta^e<i 
children  in  our  school  system 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pr<- 
grams  as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
Uon  needs  of  educaUonally  disadvantaged 
children^ 

Answer  Yes.  but  should  be  broadened  Into 
other  areas  such  as  art.  music,  and  recre- 
ation 

Recent  hearings  In  Waslilngton  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obbta-le  lu  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
tha-  we  cannot  effecUvely  uUUze  exUa  funds 
contained  in  the  HEW  ApproprlaUon  Bill 
because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  Uie  disadvantaged  ccntem- 
plat-d  under  "ntle  I  ESEA  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  Uie»e  contentions  would  be  ap- 
preciated 

Comment  The  Title  I  program  has  been 
vital  In  meeting  the  needs  of  our  disad- 
vantaged children  in  such  areas  as:  health 
services,  fix>d  lunch  services,  special  remedial 
reading,  library  services,  elementary  physical 
education,  guidance,  nursing  services  such 
as  screening  and  corrections  of  physical  de- 
fects (including  purchases  of  glasses  and 
hearing  aids  i .  social  work  (Including  pur- 
cha.ses  of  shoes  and  clothlngi.  and  other 
audio  visual  equipment,  materials,  and  sup- 
plies The  Perry  County  Board  of  Education 
could  not  carry  on  necessary  existing  pro- 
grams for  these  disadvantaged  children  with- 
out TlUe  I  funding  Our  hot  lunch  programs 
m  the  small  1.  2.  and  3  room  schools  for  the 
children  up  the  hollows  and  creeks  could  not 
function 
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Response    or   DeForc    Cramblitt,    Supeeik- 

TENDENT,      INTERMEDIATE      SCHOOL     DlBTEICT 

No.  114,  Port  Oechako,  Wash.,  Januaet  32. 

1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
iinderTltlelof  ESEA?  , 

Answer:  24,660. 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  dlstr't 
grides  K-12? 

Answer:  23.127. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968.  $63.000 :  1969,  •167,000;  1970, 
•  119.000. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
liscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  will  remain  about  the  same 
as  m  1969;  1971  will  remain  about  the  same 
as  In  1970. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer;  Yea,  by  all  means 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes,  in  this  area. 

Recent  bearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle in  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
catise  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentions  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Comment:  To  my  knowledge  none  of  the 
Federal  Funds  have  ever  been  abused  or  mis- 
used. 

Response  op  Nat  Williams,  Superintendent, 

LtTBBOCK  Public  Schools,  Lubbock,  Tee., 

jANtrasT  23.  1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

No  answer. 

What  is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-13? 

Answer:  31,357 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968,  •442,426;  1969,  •408.148; 
1970,  •347,895. 

What  additional  funds,  if  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970,  •69.300;  1971.  •436.000;  Total, 
•783,895. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes,  to  our  knowledge  no  other 
comprehensive  program  is  so  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  educationally  disadvan- 
taged children. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes.  There  Is  statistical  evidence 
that  children  in  Title  I  program  have  shown 
Improvement  In  communication  sltlUs  and 
attendance.  There  is  Improvement  in  self- 
concept,  attitude  toward  school  and  society 
and  general  educational  achievement. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 


funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  tiecause  the  ftrnda  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reftching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment ;  We  urgently  need  firm  commit- 
ment well  in  advance  of  the  l>eglnning  of 
the  fiscal  year  to  faciUtate  effective  plan- 
ning and  avoiding  waste  of  money  and  effort. 

Response  op  Ritben  H.  Porch,  Superintend- 
ent, CiTT  BoAKO  or  Education,  Sylacauga. 

Ala.,  Januart  22.  1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:     Title    I    Activities    &    Services: 

English-reading  1004 

Music,  309. 

Physical  Ed.  309. 

Ubrary  services,  3,196 

What  is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-13? 

Answer:  3.949.41 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  'ESKK  Title 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer;  1968  •138,229.  1969  •129,152,  1970 
•116,064. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  $35,000.  1971  •200,000. 

In  your  Judgement,  do  you  believe  that 
the  Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  youp  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle in  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
cause the  fimds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  We  agree  that  Inadequate  fund- 
ing Is  the  greatest  obstacle  that  we  face  in 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  As  it  is  shown 
above,  the  funds  appropriated  have  been 
spent  for  eqtilpment,  materials  and  person- 
nel. Experience  has  shown  us  that  there  is 
much  to  be  done  and  it  is  impossible  to  do 
it  without  funds  available  to  support  these 
Items. 

Response  of  Vncn,  F.  Beltte.  Ti^-elo  Munici- 
pal Separate,  Tupelo,  Miss.,  Januart  22.  1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer;  1.021. 

What  is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  6,306. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer;  1968  •135,505,  1969  •115,178,  1970 
•113.641. 

What  additional  funds,  if  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  atxive  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  •900.000,  1971  81,250,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer;  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 


tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle in  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill 
because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentions  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Comment:  The  only  way  that  we  can  meet 
the  needs  of  disadvantaged  children  is  by 
having  Federal  funds.  The  reason  for  ineffec- 
tiveness is  the  failure  of  the  Congress  to 
make  the  appropriations  far  enough  in  ad- 
vance so  that  adequate  planning  is  available 
to  school  personnel.  Also,  school  personnel 
never  know  from  one  year  to  the  next 
whether  or  not  they  will  get  Title  I  funds  or 
how  much  they  will  be  allocated.  Effective 
educational  planning  cannot  be  done  with 
the  lack  of  security. 

Response    op    Ace    Alsitp,    Superintendent, 

Temple     Independent     School     District, 

Temple.  Tex.,  January  22,  1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  1.115. 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  •7,165.40. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
1  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  •175.313,  1969,  •153,490,  1970 

•  149.231. 

What  additional  funds,  if  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs 
in  fiscal  year  1970  over  and  at>ove  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer;     1970    •153,000     (approx.).     1971 

•  195,000  (approx.). 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that 
the  Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes? 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  AppropriaUon 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  None. 

Response  or  F.  Gail  Masset,  Westran  R-1, 
Huntsville,   Mo.,  January  22,    1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  90. 

What  is  the  AD.A  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  603. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968,  no  answer;  1969.  18.000; 
1970.  13,000. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970.  •5,000;  1971,  •7.000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title    I    programs   are    needed    to   meet    the 
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special  needs  of  educaUonally  dlsadvw.taged 
crii'.iiren'' 

Aniwer      By    all    meana. 

Do  you  regard  your  preeent  Title  I  prr>- 
(rr.nis  M  effective  In  meetliift  special  educa- 
tion r.eeds  of  educationally  dUsad  van  taped 
children? 

A!i.-wer    It  could  be  and  Is  being  improved 

Rvcent  hfiU-tngs  in  Wafhlnglcn  discliwed 
1  na:  inadequate  fxindlng  was  the  (frea'.eet 
i>t>3tacle  in  the  path  of  m.Te  effe<tlvelv 
reaching  the  aisadvaii-A^ted  Others  now 
contend  that  we  cannot  eflec'l'.ely  utilise 
extra  funds  conumed  m  the  HKW  Appro- 
pr.atlon  Bill  becau5e  the  funds  are  beiiik,' 
misdirected  and  are  not  re.ich;ni?  the  disad- 
vantaged ct'ntetnplated  under  Title  I  ESFA 
Your  brief  comment*  on  these  cntentions 
would  b«  appreciated. 

Comment  I  believe  guidelines  should  be 
more  flexible  and  adaptable  to  esurh  loc.ile. 
Perhaps  some  funds  have  been  misused 
however,  any  system  having  title  I  funds  will 
deteriorate  if  funds  are  unavall.ible  We  n<'ed 
more; 

RtSPCiNSE  OF  '.VaRRIN    ANORtws     TllRH   FJUtRS 

School    Disttuct,    Thrix    Rrrtas.    Mich  . 

jKttvsa.t  22.   1970 

How  many  children  In  your  dlstrUt  <u-e 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA' 

Answer;   200 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grides  K  12'' 

Answer     3  200. 

What  waa  the  aniount  of  your  ESEA  T^t;e 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years'" 

Answer.  1968.  $25,000.  1969,  »22  000.  1970. 
•7.800 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
efTectlvely  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding""  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:   1970.  HS.OOO.  1971.  115  000 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  progr.uns  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  rtL-advan'i^-'rd 
children .' 

Answer:   Yes. 

IX)  you  regard  your  presfn;  Title  I  pro- 
gr.anji  as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children' 

Answer-   No 

Recent  hCLTlngs  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill 
because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESE.\  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentlon.s  would  be 
appreciated 

Comment     Nuiie 

Response  or  P    .K    D.*hlcm,  .\s.s:.st»nt  Scp>r- 

INTE.NOtNT      No.     1.    WlNSLOW.    AUZ  ,    J*NU- 

ABT   22.    1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESE.\? 

.Answer:  Elementary.  ^86.  high  achool. 
166.   total.  551 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
gr.ides  K-12' 

Answer.  Eem»n'ary.  1825  800:  high  school. 
730  450;  toul,  2556.250,  as  of  January  16. 
1970. 

What  wa.*  the  amount  cf  y^ur  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fi.:,c.U  years'' 

Answer 

1968— Elementary.  •138.577  56,  high  school. 
•  19  895  72.  total.  •188.473  28. 

1969 — Elementary.  •126  551  69;  high  school. 
»15,475.51.  total,  •172.027  20. 

1970— Elementary,  •lig  224  00;  high  school. 
•42  591  00:  total    •161315  00. 


What  additional  funds.  If  any  could  yt)u 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs 
la  fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  pres- 
ent level  of  funding'  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

.\n.swer  1970,  •37.000:  1971.  •27,000  (to 
expiiKl  \.  i-.i- :  ii.il  training  and  remedial 
re.wlinf  i 

In  \'ur  Judgment  do  you  believe  th.it  the 
Tltie  I  pro.;r.i:ns  are  needed  to  meet  the 
speci.il  liet-d-s  of  educutlonally  dl.'Midv  antaped 
c.i.idrt'n  ' 

Anj*er:  Yes. 

Do  you  reg.ird  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
gr.^ni.s  as  effect!\e  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educallunaily  diaadNanUiged 
cliUdren? 

An  wer  Ye:s  We  would  pn^ivlde  m  >re  re- 
niedial  help  U  persoancl  were  as.iilable,  and 
»e  would  like  to  expand  our  vocational 
training 

Rocent  hearings  In  W.ishlngton  disclosed 
th.it  inadcqu  tte  funding  was  the  greatest 
ubotacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
re.ichlng  the  disadvantaged  Others  now 
contend  th.it  we  cannot  effectively  utlii/e 
extra  funds  contained  la  the  HEW  Appro- 
priation Bill  because  the  funds  are  being 
misdirected  and  are  not  reaching  the  dis- 
advant.med  contenipl.ited  under  Title  I 
ESEA.  \<jv.i  br.ef  couunents  on  these  con- 
teniioiis   *ou;d   be  appreciated. 

Comment  I  feel  that  mo.-<t  schools  in  Arl- 
zoa.i  with  a-hlch  I  am  familiar  do  a  pretty 
g'md  Job  In  reaching  the  educationally  dis- 
advantaged. 

RtaroNsr  or  Fred  E.  Allen.  S<  hool  Aomin- 

i-sTRATivE   DisTRU-r   No    4:1.   Mexr-o.   Maine. 

J*Nt  ARY  22.  1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

.Answer:   112 

What  U  the  AD.A  In  your  school  district 
erades  K   12"* 

Answer:  1.336  ADA  In  public  schools;  en- 
rollment of  268  in  parochial  school. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer  1968.  •30.U58.  1069.  •26  639;  1970. 
(.23  763 

What  additional  funds,  if  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
ft.scal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

An.^wer:  1970.  •  1.000  for  supplies  and 
etiulpment  -present  program  covers  salaries 
only.  1971.  f 9  (.>00  add  another  teacher  to  the 
program  »ith  more  needed  supplies.  With 
cuts  in  budgets  due  to  Increased  taxes  Ibis  Is 
e^.sentlal  to  keep  the  program 

In  your  judgn:eni.  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer  Definitely-  we  ha\e  accomplished 
a  great  deal  In  a  poor  district,  which  would 
uoi  ha-.e  been  dune  without  tlie  Title  I  funds 
With  increasingly  more  property  taxes,  we 
need  to  continue  such  programs  even  more 
than   before 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer  Ye* — Our  program  was  clei>lgned 
to  meet  the  needs  ol  tliei.e  children,  par- 
ticularly, in  the  re.idlng  area  and  the  af>&o- 
clated  problems  tljat  these  disadvantaged 
children  have  In  their  heme  environment 

Recent  hearings  In  Wai>hlngton  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obj.tac;e  in  the  path  of  mire  e;lecllvely 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  cjntalned  la  the  UEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reathlng  the  dl.-advantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
commeu%  on  tho>e  content:  u^  »  .  uld  be  ap- 
preciated. 


Comment:  This  Is  not  a  true  st.itement 
underlined  In  reg.irds  to  the  pn  grams  that  I 
know  of  in  Maine,  and  to  ovir  own  program 
Tlie  dls.idvantaged  In  re.idlng  are  beliiit 
reached,  and  as  a  result  It  benelils  the  whi  '.e 
district  In  their  program.  With  additional 
funds  we  can  do  an  even  better  Job  In  cor- 
recting problems  before  they  reach  the  up- 
per grade  levels. 

Kf.-rot.-r  OF  Fi^iVD  W  ParjjONs.  LrrrLr  Rock 
bCHOOT    Ui-)rai<.T.  Little  Rock,  AaK. 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
bti.rlitUni:  fn  m  education  programs  fundid 
i.iidor  'rit:e  I  oi  ESE.\? 

Answer:  EUiucatlon  programs.  2.987;  per- 
sonal services,  1,463 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
gr,.ucs  K-12' 

Answer    23  324 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  1 
gratit  111  each  of  the  following  tl>cal  years? 

Answer:  1968  •651,685.  1969  •593,601,  1970 
•531  -287 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
etTectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971'' 

An.swer  1970.  •118000  (the  difference  be- 
tween the  amount  allocated  now  and  the 
tamount  allocated  In  1968 1;  1971.  •200.000 
I  If  the  m^ney  is  received  In  time  to  make 
adequate  plans  for  Its  efficient  vise). 

In  ycur  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  dlsadvanta^ied 
children'" 

Answer  Yes.  There  Is  a  tremendous  gap 
between  many  of  the  disadvantaged  children 
and  children  from  the  so-called  affluent  fam- 
illes^-often  they  are  In  competition  In  the 
same  clastroora  since  full  Integration  has 
taken  place 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effecuve  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
<  luidren"" 

Answer  It  Is  effective  but  limited  some- 
what In  scope  aud  depth. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obsutcle  la  the  path  of  more  effectively  raach- 
l!'.^  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  BUI 
bcc.iuse  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plditd  under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  bmf 
cumiucuts  ou  these  contentious  would  be 
appreciated. 

C.mmcnt  Most  programs  are  good  but 
iiiaedquate  funding  aud  not  enough  time  to 
plan  are  the  two  main  reasons  for  poor 
prugraras  In  fact.  If  it  Is  Impossible  for  Con- 
gres.-,  to  make  appropriations  to  permit  ad- 
vance plaiuilng  on  the  use  of  funds,  I  would 
sugKe.'it  a  one-\ear  moratorium  on  Title  I 
funds  to  permit  us  to  have  the  benefits  o: 
advance  funding. 

Rr«iPON.sE  or  Michael  L  Cassftto.  of  School 

Di.-.rRic-r  No   171.  OaonNos.  Idaho,  Jamuary 

22.  1970 

How  ni.my  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  (rom  education  programs  funded 
uuder  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:   2,886 

What  IS  the  ADA  In  your  school  d. strict 
W'ud.s  K    12' 

Answer;   2.575. 

Wnat  was  the  amount  of  your  EISEA  Title 
I  gr.int  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

An.swer;  1968.  28J90;  1969,  •29.410;  1970. 
none  received  la  1970  (estlmaXed  •28,741), 

What  addiuoaal  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
ellecavely  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  ye«ur  1071T 

Answer;   1970.  •10,000;  1971.  •IS.OOO. 

In  your  judgment,  dj  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  progrnms  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
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clal  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer;  Tea. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa* 
tlon  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  fimdlng  wae  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  c.innot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  We  have  been  able  to  purchase 
Instructional  equipment  which  Improved  our 
program — along  with  a  Teacher  Aid  program. 
This  along  with  stipends  for  sending  a  few 
teachers  to  summer  school  In  remedial  read- 
ing— all  of  these  programs  gives  the  teacher 
more  opportunity  to  help  disadvantaged 
pupils. 

Resfonsi  of  L.  W.  Dwtek.  Supehintindent, 
Bhujn.  N.H.,  January  22,  1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefiting  from  education  programs  funded 
tinder  TlUe  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  387. 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grade«  K-12? 

Answer:  2.337. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEIA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  •40,481.  1969  37.477,  1970  31,- 
737— •39,455  requested. 

Wliat  additional  funds.  If  any,  oould  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answo-:  1970  •7.718  plus  (3.000  for  sum- 
mer program.  1971  35.000  or  more. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
clilldren? 

Answer :  In  our  area,  yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes,  but  we  need  more  of  the 
same  and  follow-up  programs. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utlliae  extra 
funds  contained  in  the  BLEW  ApproprUUon 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated  under  TlUe  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Oomment:  The  funds  In  our  area  are  well 
directed  in  our  opinion.  The  money  has 
helped  do  badly  needed  remedial  work  and 
has  served  to  indicate  new  directions  for 
helping  the  disadvantaged  In  this  region. 

ReSPONSB  of  W.  DotTOLAS  Haktlet,  Sttpeb- 
INTENDENT,  ST.  JOHITS  COTTNTT,  ST.  AUCtTS- 
TINE.  FLA.,  jAKtrAST  22,  1970 

How  msmy  children  in  your  district  are 
benefiting  from  education  programs  fimded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  1.497  low  Income. 

What  is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  6399  (close  of  3d  month). 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  flsoal  yean? 

Answer:  1968  •344,816,  1068  •28,575,  1070 
•  194.754. 

Wbat  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 


effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  19717 

Answer:  1070,  $245,000;  1971.  •250,000. 
(Total  population  growth  in  schools  only 
2'",  to 3%  per  year). 

In  your  judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes.  but  we  are  not  meeting  all 
of  the  needs  of  these  children.  More  money 
and  additional  programs  will  be  needed  to 
do  the  work. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  vras  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  tbe  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Yotir  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Comment:  At  the  outset  of  the  program 
Instructions  given  were  not  complete  enough 
to  portray  the  true  picttire  of  the  purpose  of 
the  ftmds  for  the  disadvantaged.  In  helping 
the  disadvantaged  In  one  school  it  reflects 
on  all  students  enrolled  in  that  school 
through  the  tise  of  special  materials  or  equip- 
ment. In  no  way  can  I  say  that  funds  have 
Intentionally  been  misused.  Had  the  direc- 
tions been  more  expUclt  at  the  beginning 
of  the  program  the  purpose  of  Title  I  would 
have  been  better  understood.  In  this  county, 
we  have  attempted  to  stick  to  a  basic  pro- 
gram— primarily  testing,  food,  health,  read- 
ing, materials,  etc.,  rather  than  the  Utopian 
progfram  of  teaching  machines,  additional 
bousing,  the  ultimate  In  scientific  equip- 
ment, because  these  "economically  and  ed- 
ucationally deprived"  d<Mi't  need  Cadillacs 
to  begin  the  Improvement. 

Response  of  Hesbebt  C.  Pearson,  Hanoveii 
TowNsaip,  Wilkes-Bakxe,  Pa. 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  293. 

What  is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 
Answer:  2160. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $54,516.76,  1969  •42,535.89, 
1070  •38.747.13. 

What  additional  funds,  if  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1070  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  $7,000,  $1971  $8,500. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  in  the  HEW  appropriation 
Bill  because  tbe  fimds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reacbing  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Comment:  None. 


Response    of    Waltis    C.    Wood,    Scpekin- 

TENDENT.       WlLJtES-BARKX       CITY,       WlLKES- 

Baere,    Fa.,  Januaxt    22,    1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefiting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  'Htle  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  2.908. 

What  is  the  ADA  la  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  18.024  or  approximately  94 '>  of  a 
19.175  total  membership  In  the  16  districts. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESELA  Title 
I  gr.ini  in  eiich  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1963  $444360,  1969  $415,373,  1970 
$349,927. 

What  additicnal  funds,  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  cf  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  $52,000,  1971  •68,750.  To 
balance  Instructional  Service  Costs  and  con- 
tinue summer  school  program.  For  more 
Re  ;ding  specialists  and  special  ed.  teachers. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that 
the  Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer;  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer :  Yes,  very  much  so. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  tbe  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now 
contend  that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize 
extra  funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appro- 
priation Bill  because  the  funds  are  being 
misdirected  and  are  not  reaching  the  dis- 
advantaged contemplated  under  Title  I 
ESEA.  Your  brief  comments  on  these  con- 
tentions would  be  appreciated. 

Comment:  The  Wllkes-Barre  City  School 
District  is  in  a  cooperative  program  with 
15  other  districts.  The  program  is  multi- 
faceted  and  Includes  the  following: 

1.  Day  Care  Center  for  severely  retarded 
children, 

2.  Readiness  Classes  for  mentally  retarded 
children  of  kindergarten  and  first  grade 
sge, 

3.  An  Adaptive  Physical  Education  and 
Recreation  Program  for  physically  handi- 
capped  children, 

4.  A  Kindergarten  Aide  Program  for  chil- 
dren needing  special  attention. 

5.  A  Remedial  Resullng  and  Enrichment 
Program  for  Emotionally  Disturbed  Children 

6.  A  Speech  Therapy  Program  for  handi- 
capped children, 

7.  A  Supportive  Elementary  Library  Serv- 
ice Program, 

8.  A  T^itorlal  Program  for  Children  Oper- 
ating Below  Grade  Level. 

These  services  would  have  to  be  curtailed 
If  ESEA  I  funds  were  not  available. 

Response  of  Dr.  John  W.  Zorella.  Assistant 

sttperintendent      of      schools,      passaic 

CouNTT,  N.J.,  Janxtary  22,  1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefiting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  1969  70 — Winter  845  pupils.  Sum- 
mer. 280. 

What  is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  1968  1969  ADA  •7.500.5,  ADE 
•8.4813. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  •253,525.  1969  ^245304,  1970 
•259.594. 

Wbat  additional  fimds,  if  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  la 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer;  1970  Est.  $50,000,  1971  Est.  »100,- 
000 
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In  your  jaclftmeiu  do  you  believe  that  the 
"nue  I  pro«nui\s  «re  netded  to  meet  ifie 
speoi.il  needs  .-r  ed'iciitlonftlly  dlsadv-antaged 
children' 

Answer  Yes  It  Is  unrealistic  and  fre- 
qaentlv  lmpt>.s.-.lb:e  U)  teach  30-35  education- 
ally dJsadvanuged  children  In  a  claasrooin 
ymall  ftroup  and  individual  instruction  in 
ni.my  c.tses  has  prv)veii  to  be  very  helpful 

Do  you  re«ard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  dlsadvant.iKed 
cr:!!dren  ' 

An.->wer  Title  I  programs  have  been  h.-lp- 
t^;;  Thev  would  be  more  helpful  if  wp  had 
the  phvsicul  facilities  m  terms  of  cKvssrotinii 
Many  of  our  classes  are  being  taught  in  hall- 
ways, basements  and  olr^ets  Four  succevsUe 
budget  defeats 

Recent  hearings  In  Wa^hlngWiu  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest  ob- 
sucle  m  the  path  of  more  ertectlvely  reaching 
the  disad\-»nt-i«ed  Others  now  contend  that 
we  cannot  effectr.elv  uuli?e  extra  funds  con- 
tained in  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  because 
the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and  are  not 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  contemplated 
under  Title  I  tsLA  Y  -ur  brief  comments  on 
these  contentions  would  be  appreciated 

Comment  Thl«  certainly  Is  not  true  In 
Passaic  We  are  hampered  m  making  our  pro- 
gram more  effective  because  we  do  not  have 
a  sufficiency  of  classroom  space  We  intend  to 
rent  additional  quarters  commencing  Sep- 
tember 1970  0\ir  remedial  reading  and  bilin- 
gual program  have  for  the  first  time  been 
geared  to  helping  the  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren who  prior  to  the  advent  of  FSEA  fund- 
ing were  literally     -.egetatlng  ■ 


RispoN^t    or   Richard    W     Hislop     Svperin- 

TENDt.NT.  BRISTOt,    V*       J^NtARY     22.    1970 

How  manv  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
nnder  Title  I  of  ESEA"" 

Answer   5JJ   .About  16'     of  the  students  I 

What  Is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K   l;i^ 

Answer     3.234  S9 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years  ' 

Answer:    196a  •14898201.   1969  H28  179.56, 

1970  I108.071  60 
What  additional   funds.  If  any.  could  you 

effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding  :>  In  fiscal  year  1971  •> 

Answer;    1970    »10  000    {Summer    School). 

1971  tlOO.OOO  for  a  permanent  summer  camp 
facility  for  SMR  and  EMR  and  economically 
deprived  children 

In  your  judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
TlUe  I  prognuns  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children'' 

Answer  If  It  had  not  been  for  Title  I 
funds,  the  needs  of  our  dlsadvanuiged  chil- 
dren could  not  have  lieen  met 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  specif  edu.a- 
tion  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children  ' 

Answer  Title  I  funds  have  been  absolute- 
ly necess.vry  to  meet  the  following  needs  of 
our  deprived  free  lunches,  dental  and  medi- 
cal including  speech  and  hearing,  psycholog- 
ical tests,  remedial  math  and  reading.  EMR 
cl.vsses    Music    Art.  etc 

Recent  heanngs  m  Washing'on  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funda  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  fund*  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentlona  would  be 
appreclat«d. 

Comment    At  least  86  ""o  of  ottr  funds  have 


reached  the  disadvantaged  children.  The 
only  exception  has  been  that  In  our  art  and 
music  classes  and  some  of  our  field  Ulps 
where  the  advantager  may  have  aUo  been 
l)enefifed  along  with  the  dl&<idv.uitaged 
children 

RESPONSE  orDANItL  MORTTNSON  OREEN  RIVER 
S<HOOt.  DISTRKT  No  2  GRfEN  RrvER.  WVO  , 
J*Ni  ary   22.    1970 

How    many   children    m    your   district   are 
tx-iienttlng  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA' 
Answer     110  to  120 

What   is  the  ADA  in   your  school  district 
grades  K    12' 
Answer     1283 

What   was  the  am'  tint  of  >i>ur  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years'* 
Answer.    1968.  »ll  314;    1969.  H0.491;    1970. 
$8,561 

What  additional   funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  progranvs  in 
fiscal  year   1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding'  In  fiscal  year  1971' 
Answer     1970.  »2  500,    1971.12  500 
In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title    I    programs    are    needed    to    meet    the 
vpeclal  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children'' 
.AMs'*er    Yes 

Do  vou  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children' 

An-wer    Yes. 

Recent  hearings  in  Wa.'^hington  disclosed 
that  inadequa-e  funding  wa-s  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  dl-advanta«ed  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utlli7.e  extra 
funds  contained  m  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentlotu  would  be 
appreciated 

Comment  Increa.sed  costs  in  e<luc«M.>n 
limit  educational  advantages 

RrspONsE  or  Dm    CHiUii.ES   E    Davis.   Elmira 
City   District    Elmira    N  Y  .   Jani  arv   22. 

1970 


How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEAT 

Answer    Approximately  1.200 

What  Is  the  KDA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12'' 

Answer     12.980 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer     1968  •322  2:10  93.  1969  •290.773  35. 

1970  jassossoo 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effecUvely  apply  to  ynir  'Htle  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding''  In  fiscal  year  1971'' 

Answer     1970  ^157  000.  1971  ^217.000 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Tit  le  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children'' 

Answer  Definitely!  We  are  finding  out 
more  and  more  how  specialized,  varied  and 
numerous  are  the  problems  of  these  children. 
LocaJ  funds  could  not  begin  to  be  adequate 
to  meet  them  effectively 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children  ' 

Answer  Our  programs  are  relatively  eflec- 
Uve  We  need  more  funds  and  highly  trained 
personnel  to  do  more  Justice  to  the  special 
problenais  these  children  have  Advance  fund- 
ing would  also  help  In  more  effective  plan- 
ning of  programs. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that   inadequate   funding   was   the   great«at 


obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
lug  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill 
because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentions  would  be  ap- 
preciated 

Comment  Perhaps  In  a  few  isolated  cases 
there  is  some  foundation  to  the  criticism 
Shall  we  kill  the  baby  because  he  cries  now 
and  then''  The  money  is  badly  needed  and 
we  enclose  a  study  I  ordered  to  be  sure  no 
money  was  being  improperly  used  I  ask  the 
critics-  has  one  superintendent  been  ac- 
cused of  misappropriating  1  cent?'  Perhaps 
some  programs  have  been  Ill-advised— but  In 
one  agency  or  home  or  office  Is  this  not  so 

Rk,ionse    or    Dr     Ralph    Goitia.    Superin- 
tendent.    Phofnix     Elementary     School 
District    No     1,    Phoenix.   Ariz.   Janvary 
22.   1970 
How   many   children   In   your  district  are 

benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 

under  Title  I  of  ESEA'' 
Answer     2  855 
What   is   the   ADA   in  your  school  district 

Hr.ides  K   8' 
Answer    9  900 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESE.A  Title 
I  nr.nt  Ml  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 
An.swor:    1968  •402,000,   1969  »403.239,  1970 
?413,513 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effecUvely  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs 
in  fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  Anywhere  from  'j  million 
to  1 '  .  million  to  Improve  present  programs 
now  contemplated  and  which  must  be  done 
m  a  piece-meiil  manner  due  to  a  lack  of 
funds. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educ«Uonally  disadvantaged 
children'' 

Answer    Yes   Rationale   Arizona  like  many 
other  states  does  not  have  equitable  funding 
for   I'-K-al   districts   from  the  state  level    Al- 
though steps  are  being  made  In  this  direc- 
tion, they  still  fall  short  of  the  mark.  Phoenix 
Elementary  School  District  No    1  is  an  Inner 
city  school  which  has  serious  financial  prob- 
lems facing  It.  The  problems  of  educational 
benefits  for  children  are  even  more  pressing. 
The  educational  needs  of  boys  and  girls  In 
the    inner   city   simply   are   not    being   met. 
Money    alone    will    not   solve   the    problems, 
such   as    the   low   reading   level   of   students 
matriculating  to  the  high  school.  However. 
If    the   answers    are   to   be   found,   programs 
which   will    be  soundly   evaluated   must   be 
Instituted   If  a  partial  answer  to  the  solution 
does  indeed  lie  In  more  and  better  preschool 
experiences   for   boys  and   girls,  funds  from 
s-3urces  other  than  state  and  local  must  be 
utilized    It  Is  difficult  to  convince  many  peo- 
ple that  It  simply  cosU  more  money  to  edu- 
cate  the   type  of   boys  and   girls   which   are 
found  in  the  Inner  city.  If  the  educational 
output  of  boys  and  gtrls  In  the  inner  city  Is 
to  be  measured  effectively  with  those  of  the 
suburbs,    the   many   special    needs   of   these 
boys  and  erlrls  must  be  met    Presently.  It  Is 
almost    Impossible    to    do    so    with    existing 
funds 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer  Yes,  to  a  degree.  RaUonale.  Al- 
though this  district  like  many  others  has 
made  several  attempts  in  different  direction* 
to  meet  the  special  education  needs  of  these 
chUdren.  the  main  objectives  and  goals  are 
now  coming  Into  focus  which  allows  u«  to 
pinpoint  otu  most  critical  needs.  Those  needs, 
incidentally,  revolve  around  preklndergarten. 
preflrst    and    postflnt   •ducatlon    with    slz- 
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•bl*  iMrtloQt  of  our  budget  being  chan- 
neled Into  special  education,  I.e.,  Um  emo- 
tionally disturbed  and  the  mentally  handi- 
capped. Again,  state  funds  are  simply  not 
■uOclent  to  mount  the  type  of  program* 
which  are  so  desperately  needed  by  theM 
chUdren.  The  amount  of  money  received  by 
this  district  has  been,  I  feel,  utilized  In  a 
sound  manner;  however,  experience  has 
sharpened  otir  preceptlon  of  what  we  feel 
should  be  offered  to  these  boys  and  girls. 
The  big  problem  facing  most  districts  is  the 
uncertainty  of  such  funding  and,  therefore, 
the  big  question  arises  whether  or  not  these 
funds  should  be  put  into  programs  rather 
than  materials  and  supplies.  The  problem 
facing  districts  such  as  this  one  which  has 
placed  large  amounts  into  programs  is  one 
of  recruitment  and  retalnment  of  person- 
nel. If  the  districts  knew  that  the  funds 
would  be  automatically  coming  to  them  they 
could  do  a  more  comprehensive  Job  of  plan- 
ning. In  my  own  opinion,  if  there  is  one 
Important  aspect  which  has  been  brought 
about  by  Title  I.  It  has  been  that  it  has 
forced  school  people  to  at  least  look  at  their 
problems  and  to  try  to  plan  as  far  as  pos- 
sible for  them.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  in  many 
cases,  educators  In  the  past  have  failed  to 
really  scrutinize  the  educational  problems 
within  their  districts. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
cause the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  difadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  TiUe  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentiorvs  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Comment;  Again,  It  Is  my  contention  that 
the  funds  have  not  been  large  enough  In 
amount  to  concentrate  on  any  one  given 
problem  to  the  extent  of  being  able  to  meas- 
ure adequately  and  efficiently  the  results  of 
those  funds.  In  short  there  are  so  many  pro- 
grams which  need  extra  funds,  not  only  in 
the  preschool  phase  of  education  but  in  the 
areas  of  the  mentally  retarded,  the  emo- 
tionally disturbed,  areas  such  as  music,  art, 
etc.  Districts  have  been  prone  to  "scatter" 
their  funds  in  order  to  give  a  much  needed 
emphasis  In  these  areas,  and  thereby  not 
obtaining  full  results.  It  is  difficult  to  speak 
for  other  districts  regarding  the  misdirec- 
tion of  funds  and  funds  not  reaching  the 
disadvantaged  child.  However,  one  of  the 
realities  Is  that  although  the  funds  can  be 
focused  and  directed  Into  several  schools,  It 
Is  most  difficult  to  say  that  the  3%  or  6% 
of  the  children  who  do  not  fit  the  disad- 
vantaged category  be  completely  excluded 
from  the  ongoing  programs  covered  by  Title 
I  and  expressly  designed  for  those  children. 
I.  personally,  do  not  feel  that  the  ftinda 
have  been  misdirected  In  our  district  and 
that,  notwithstanding  the  experience  needed 
to  grow  into  such  programs,  the  district  has 
done  a  creditable  job  of  seeing  that  the 
funds  were  used  for  the  children  for  whom 
they  were  intended. 

Thank  you  sincerely.  Representative  Per- 
kins, for  this  opportunity  to  express  our 
feelings  regarding  this  most  Important  pro- 
gram. 

Response  of  Neil  J.  Botle,  Bennett  Com- 
munity,  Bbnnktt,   Iowa,  Janttabt  22,   1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  115  directly,  all  of  them  lndlr«ctly. 

What  la  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-lST 

Answer:  476JS. 

What  was  the  amoimt  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  yeatsT 

Answer:  1068  •38.166.  1980  •30,684,  1070 
$15,310. 


What  additional  funds,  If  any,  could  yon 
effectively  H>ply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1070  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  fimdlng?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1070  810,000.  1971  $10,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
ChUdren? 

Answer:  Yes,  definitely. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer :  Yes.  As  far  as  they  go.  We  need  to 
have  additional  funds  for  summer  and  addi- 
tional building  space  to  use  the  present  funds 
effectively. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
cause the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  com- 
menu  on  these  contentions  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Commente:  These  funds  are  reaching  the 
disadvantaged,  however,  more  adequate  fund- 
ing in  the  area  and  addit  onal  building  space 
or  leased  space  can  make  the  present  pro- 
grams more  efficient. 

Response  or  Watnx  Dent.  Bay-Brown,  Bat, 
AlK,,  jANUAar  22,  1070 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  TlUe  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  358. 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  688. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $50,552.  1969  $44,071,  1970 
$38,899. 

What  addlUonal  funds.  U  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  $12,000.  1971  $15,000.  This 
still  would  do  a  limited  Job. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  T'es. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Recent  bearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  fimdlng  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now 
contend  that  we  cannot  effectively  utlllllze 
extra  funds  c<»italned  In  the  HEW  Appro- 
priation Bill  because  the  funds  are  being 
misdirected  and  are  not  reaching  the  disad- 
vantaged contemplated  under  Title  I  ESEA. 
Your  brief  comments  on  these  contentions 
would  be  appreciated. 

Comment:  I  feel  we  have  Just  begun  to 
realize  how  much  could  be  done  for  disad- 
vantaged children  If  we  had  sufficient  funds. 
I  have  not  known  of  any  Instances  where 
funds  have  not  been  used  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage for  these  children. 

Response  or  Jttlian  BaxwER,  Pakis  Special 

School  Distbict,  Paris,  Tenn..  Janttaxt  22. 

1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
tmder  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answw:  60. 


What  is  the  ADA  In  yotir  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer;  1,450. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Tltto 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $34,821.23,  1969  $30,920.88. 
1970  $27,971. 

What  additional  funds,  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  $50,000,  1971  $50,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  categori- 
c:'.l  aid  to  education.  It  would  be  better  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  go  to  block  grants 
or  foundation  aid.  The  present  Title  I  pro- 
gram Is  patterned  for  large  cities,  not  small 
towns  and  rural  areas. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grains  as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  My  opinion  is  that  most  of  them 
are  worth  while,  however,  the  dollar  spent  In 
Title  I  Is  not  buying  as  much  educational 
value  on  the  dollar  from  state  and  local 
sources. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill 
because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Tour  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentions  would  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Comment:  This  Is  not  directly  to  above, 
but  a  complaint.  In  my  Judgment  In  Ten- 
nessee, procedures  to  identify  the  low  income 
children  are  not  adequate  for  purposes  of 
splitting  funds  between  systems  within  a 
county.  We  are  In  Henry  County,  our  system 
enrolls  about  1,550  children  K-13,  the  Henry 
County  system  enrolls  about  3.600:  they  re- 
ceive about  $170.000 — we  are  receiving  about 
$30,000. 

Response  op  Emekson  W.  Roman,  Superin- 
tendent, Hakrison  Local  School  District, 

Scio,  Ohio,  Janttart  22,  1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
tinder  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  335. 

What  is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  2,696. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEIA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $47,209.  1960  $40,796.  1970 
$36,779. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  cotild  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:    1970   $10,000,   1971   $10,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that 
the  Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
spiecial  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Recent  hearings  In  'Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  r»ath  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
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Wmplated  uuUfr  Tltl*  I  KSKA.  Your  brief 
comniente  ou  these  contentions  would  be 
iippreoiaied 

Comment    None 

RfsP«.SSE  OF  JAMIS  O     Bl!.UK     SlPtmNXrND- 

tirt      Do«CHESTt«    COINTY     BOARD    OF    EDV- 

lATtUN.   Cambudcb.   Md.   J*nc\«t    33.    1970 

How    mAiiv   children   in   your   dUUlct    %it 

bfiierlttliig  trom  edvicatlon  progranu  funded 

under  -ntle  I  of  ESEA' 

Answer  377  are  receiving  full  impact  while 
»u  additional  1  033  are  receiving  fringe  bene- 
fits nuniing  and  health  llbrarv.  psychologi- 
cal 

What    IS   the   ADA   iii   >»>ur  •^htK>l  district 

grades  K    12^ 

Answer    6  149  1  as  ..f  Oct    31    1»6V» 
What  was  the  amount  of  >our  ESEA   nile  I 
•rant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years'' 
Answer     196*  »272  558  79    1969  1233  60135. 
1970  1210  530 

What  additional  funds  if  aiiv  could  you 
effectivelv  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  o\er  and  above  the  present 
level  of   funding''   In   fiscal   year    1971'' 

Answer  1970.  at  least  $105,000  in  order  to 
operate  the  Pre  School  program  through 
June  We  operate  our  program  only  through 
March  We  start  in  October  1971  1145.000  00 
In  your  Judgment  do  you  believe  th»t  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children'' 

Answer  Without  hesitation  the  Title  1 
programs  m  IX)rchester  County  have  laid 
the  fovindatlon  for  the  successful  integration 
of  our  total  school  program  have  upgraded 
children,  have  promoted  better  school- 
Jamllv-community  relations  have  improved 
our  total  program  through  revision  of  tra- 
ditional programs  and  remediated  many  in- 
fluences socio-econonuc.  socio-cultural 
medical,  dental  psychological  that  would 
have  had  a  retarding  and  debilitating  effect 
Do  yoti  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children  ' 

Answer  Not  only  would  I  stute  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  Title  I  progranu-.  in  meeting 
the  stated  objectives,  but  I  would  share  the 
excellent  philosophy  and  prograiinniug  with 
others  to  validate  us  worth 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  tllsclost-d 
that  inadequate  fxindmg  was  the  greatest 
obstable  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  t>ecause  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated 

Comment  Where  the  State  Department  of 
Education  h..s  been  the  intermedute  agency 
for  federal  programs,  the  greatest  gains  and 
benefits  for  Dorchester  County  s  children, 
families  and  community  have  accrued. 

Major  weakness  Not  knowing  the  extent 
of  funding  to  allow  for  long  range  optimal 
plaiining. 


RfSPf.NSE  or  Dr  Joe  R  A.NDKEWS.  SlPERlN- 
TENDFNT  BoLINO  INDEPENDENT  SCHf)Ol.  DIS- 
TRICT BoLiNC.  Ttx  .  jANt:*«T  22.  1970 
Huw  many  children  In  your  district  ,ire 
benefiting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA^ 
Answer:    1.005 

What   Is  the  ADA    m   y.jur  school   district 
prades  K-12' 
Answer     970  26 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  EaEA  Title 
I  gran'  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years'" 
Aiuswer     19««    ♦57  432:    196«,  $64  630.    1970, 
»49  830 

What  additional  funds,  if  any    could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  "Htle  I  pnigrams  in 


fiscal  year   1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding''  In  Qscal  year  1971? 

Answer     1970.  IIOOOO.    1971.  $13,000 

In  vour  Judgment,  do  you  b«Ueve  that  the 
TUie  I  programs  axe  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  e<lu'.Btionally  disadvantaged 
children'' 

Answer     Definitely. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
pr.tms  .cs  effeiU.e  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer  Our  basic  program  Is  rffe^-tlve  but 
It  should  be  expanded  to  provide  .iddltlonal 
service  to  secondary  pupils 

Recent  hearings  m  Washin^'t..n  dlstWwed 
that  inadequa'e  funding  was  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle in  the  imth  of  more  ertiMively  reach- 
ing the  dls-idvantflged  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cann.n  effe<-tlvelv  utilize  extra  funds 
con'.Uned  m  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
cause the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief  com- 
meirs  on  these  contentions  wmild  be 
ippreclated 

Comment  All  of  our  Title  I  funds  iplus 
looU  funds)  are  used  to  provide  remedl.U 
reading  and  math  to  the  disadvantaged  Ad- 
ditional funds  could  be  utilized  in  language 
arts 

r'^Sl:>NSt     OF     GEOmCE    8      WlIXAllB.     SlPCKIN- 

TfNufNT    WusoN   Crrr   Schools,    Wilson 

N  C     JANIARV  22.  1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
Lfiiefitting  from  educatioNi  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer    2.385 

What  is  the  ADA  m  your  school  district 
trades  K    12'' 

Answer     7  392   lend  of  4th  school  month! 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  t-rant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer     1968  $301,795,   1969  $337,051.   1970 

».>98  961 

What  additional  funds,  if  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
levr-1  of  funding''  In  fiscal  year  197 1  ■» 

Answer.  1970  $190,000.  1971  $210000  These 
ar(>  conservative  estimates 

In  your  Judgnient,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  program.s  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer    Emphatically  yes! 
Do   votf  regard   your   present   "Htle   I   pro- 
grams'as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion   needs    of    educationally    disadvantaged 
children'' 

Answer  The  programs  have  helped  greatly 
but  not  all  needs  have  been  met 

Recent  hearings  in  Wa-shlngton  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
tund.s  contained  in  the  HEW  Appropria- 
tion Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdi- 
rected and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvan- 
taged contemplated  under  Title  I  ESEA  Your 
brief  comments  on  these  contentions  would 
be  appreciated 

Comment  In  our  school  district,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  greatest  obstacle  Is  in- 
adequate funding 


Response   or   Mas    Saxon   P    Barceron.   As- 
sistant   SlPBRINTENDFNT    SAVAN  NAH-CH.AT- 
HAM  CofNTY.  Savannah    Oa     Janiary  22, 
1970 
How   many   children   In   your   district    are 

benefitting  from  education  programs  f\inded 

under  Title  I  of  ESEA' 
Answer    5  839 
What   is  the  ADA   In  your  school  district 

grades  1-12 

Answer    40.268 

What  was  the  .imovint  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 

grant   in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 


Answer  1968,  $1,010,777;  1969,  $»95,8«7; 
1970,  $894,866. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs 
in  fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  pres- 
ent level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 
Answer:  1970  $347,061,  1971  $381,767. 
In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  dlsadvanUiged 
children  ' 

.Answer    Yes 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
gr.im.s  as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children'' 

.Answer    Definitely. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  dlsiidvantaged  Others  now- 
con  tend  that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize 
extra  funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appro- 
priation BUI  because  the  funds  are  being 
misdirected  and  are  not  reaching  the  dis- 
advantaged contemplated  under  Title  I  ESEA 
Your  brief  comments  on  these  contentious 
would  be  appreciated 

Comment  Too  much  money  Is  being  spent 
by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  on 
Con.soUdated  Program  Information  Reports 
and  Nationwide  Surveys  which  are  costly 
and  are  not  valid  on  the  local  level.  This 
money  could  be  more  effectively  utilized  In 
pntgrams  lor  the  disadvantaged  on  the  local 
level 

Response  or  Mr    Cordell  Wynn.  Assistant 

StPERlNTENDENT.     PEtJERAL    PROORAMS,     BIBB 

Coi'NTY  Board  of  E^dvcation,  Macon,  Oa., 

Jani  ARY  23.  1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA'' 

Answer:  15.014 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  33.095 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $1  115,647,  1989  $1,170,361, 
VJlO  $760,561. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  'Htle  I  programs  In 
tiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level   ol  funding?  In   fiscal   year    1971? 

Answer      1970   $961,135,    1971    $980,439. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer  Yes.  positive  results  have  been 
noticed  In  the  achievement  of  all  children 
who  participated  in  Title  I  Programs  and  Ac- 
tivities Additional  funds  are  needed  to  pro- 
vide more  services. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children'' 

Answer  Yes.  however,  more  funda  are 
needed  to  provide  for  special  needs  In  the 
education  for  the  disadvantaged  children  In 
o\ir  school  system.  Individualized  Instruc- 
tion   building  of  self-image,  et  cetera. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now 
contend  that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize 
extra  funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appro- 
priation Bill  because  the  funds  are  being 
misdirected  and  are  not  reaching  the  dis- 
advantaged contemplated  under  Title  I 
ESEA  Your  brief  comments  on  these  con- 
tentions would  be  appreciated. 

Comment:  Title  1  has  had  a  positive  and 
far  reaching  effect  on  the  toUl  educational 
progress  of  educating  the  disadvantaged 
children   In   our  system.   As  an  educational 
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leader  for  more  than  18  years,  working  di- 
rectly with  the  disadvantaged  as  a  teacher, 
counselor,  principal,  and  administrator,  the 
eiTectlve  use  of  Title  1  funds  has  enhanced 
quality  education  for  our  children.  Without 
these  funds.  It  would  be  difficult  for  these 
children  to  have  had  quality  education  In 
the  many  areas  of  achievement. 

Pi  spoNSE  or  Carlton  C.  Moffett.  Dallas  In- 
dependent School  District,  Dalias,  Tex., 

January  22,  1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  "ntle  I  of  ESEA"' 

Answer:  14.369. 

What  is  the  ADA  m  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  141,731.62  for  1968-69,  grade  1-12. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $2,316,094.  1969  $2,232,229, 
1970  $2,053,966. 

What  addlUonal  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  $4  to  $5  million.  1971  $4  to  $5 
million. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yea. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grama  as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children. 

Answer:  Yes. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle in  the  path  of  more  effectively  reaching 
the  disadvantaged  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectlvly  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
cause the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentions  would  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Comment:  In  my  opinion  the  accusation  of 
misdirected  funds  has  probably  arisen  from 
a  few  Isolated  cases.  Our  state  department 
monitors  these  funds  closely.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  knowingly  misdirect  these  funds 
If  a  school  district  should  choose  to  do  so. 

Response    of   Alfred    O.    Gordon.    Cptt    of 

TONAWANDA.    NY..    Tonawanda.   N.Y.,   JAN- 

UAKT  23.  1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  fimded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:    316   children    (approximately). 

What  Is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  5094.3  K-12. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $58,355.20.  1969  $47,666.34. 
1970  $44,700  (estimated) . 

What  additional  funds,  if  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  yoiu-  Title  I  programs 
In  fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  pres- 
ent level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  $6,700  (16%),  1971  $16,760 
(35'~r).  (Late  appropriation  would  preclude 
effective  planning  of  expenditures.) 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  leeds  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes.  Corrective  programs  always 
cost  more  than  preventive  programs.  (An 
area  not  yet  explored  under  Title  I  ESEA.) 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Tea.  I  feel  we  are  doing  a  better 


Job  of  meeting  the  special  needs  of  the  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged,  as  we  modify  our 
program  each  year. 

Recent  bearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind 
that  much  of  the  testimony  your  committee 
is  taking  relative  to  the  use  of  ESEA  Title  I 
funds  Is  contradictory  and  unclear.  I  am 
stire  there  are  some  very  valid  reasons  for 
this  confusion.  I  am  also  sure  that  virtually 
every  school  district  in  the  United  States 
could  use  more  Federal  funds  to  meet  the 
added  demands  placed  on  their  instructional 
resources  by  the  educationally  disadvantaged 
children  they  serve.  As  a  person  responsible 
for  the  preparation,  operation  and  evalua- 
tion of  ESEA  Title  I  programs  for  this  School 
District.  I  feel  there  are  three  major  areas 
of  conluslon  reUtlve  to  the  ESEA  Title  I 
program  that  could  lead  to  the  assumption 
that  fimds  were  being  wasted  or  misdirected. 

Item  1, Terms:  The  designation  education- 
ally disadvantaged  and  economically  dis- 
advantaged are  used  all  too  often  synonym- 
ously. This  kind  of  comparison,  along  with 
ctUturally  disadvantaged,  may  apply  In  a 
broad  sense  to  large  city  school  districts, 
but  for  the  most  part  there  is  not  a  one  to 
one  correlation  between  the  educationally 
and  economically  disadvantaged  in  small 
cities,  'Villages,  suburban  and  rural  school 
districts.  If  It  Is  a  case  of  educational  dls- 
advantagement  then  fund  the  schools  to 
meet  this  need.  We  are  in  existence  to  per- 
form this  service.  If  it  Is  a  case  of  economic 
dlsadvantagement,  then  I'm  not  sure  that  the 
schools  should  assume  the  total  responsibil- 
ity for  correcting  It. 

Item  2,  Ouidellnes:  Each  state  provides  the 
local  districts  with  guidelines  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Innovative  programs  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  educationally  and/or  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged.  These  guidelines 
are  by  necessity  somewhat  restrictive  but  for 
the  most  part  they  lend  themselves  to  large 
city  school  districts.  If  waste  has  been  evi- 
dent In  some  ESEA  Title  I  programs  Im  sure 
much  of  It  was  brought  about  by  school  dis- 
tricts trying  to  develop  programs  according 
to  some  inflexible  guidelines  not  appropriate 
to  the  real  needs  they  faced  in  their  own 
school  districts.  For  example.  I  am  sure  the 
school  districts  that  serve  Louisville.  Ken- 
tucky and  Bardstown,  Kentucky  are  both 
faced  with  meeting  the  needs  of  education- 
ally disadvantaged  children.  I  am  equally 
sure  that  the  most  efficient  way  of  meeting 
this  need  with  federal  funds  would  not  be 
the  same  in  Louisville  that  It  would  be  in 
Bardstown.  E^h  school  district  Is  in  the 
best  position  to  know  what  programs  would 
be  more  effective  for  them.  They  should  be 
given  the  freedom  to  plan  for  thler  needs  and 
the  responsibility  to  evaluate  the  effective- 
ness of  their  programs. 

Item  3,  Federal  and  State  Funding: 
Though  this  is  a  situation  that  should  have 
improved  since  1965,  it  has  not.  Not  once 
since  the  e:SEA  Title  I  program  started  have 
school  districts  known  how  much  money 
would  be  available  for  their  programs  be- 
fore the  start  of  the  school  year.  These  de- 
lays have  either  been  brought  about  by  late 
congressional  appropriations  or  indecision 
on  the  formulas  for  distribution  of  funds 
at  the  state  level.  Because  the  bulk  of  any 
ESEA  Title  I  program  consists  of  services 
(peoples'  salaries)  most  school  districts  are 
reluctant  to  commit  local  non-budgeted 
money  (usually  not  available  under  local  tax 
structures)    to   Title  I  projects  when  they 


have  no  assurance  that  their  projxjsals  ■will 
be  approved  or  what  amount  they  will  re- 
ceive until  well  after  the  start  of  the  school 
year.  Add  to  this  the  delay  In  payment  of 
ESEA  Title  I  funds  (this  school  district  re- 
ceived Its  first  25  Tr  payment  for  our  1969- 
70  project  on  January  15,  1970 — almost  at 
mid-year)  and  you  get  some  idea  of  the 
flsc.^1  problems  faced  by  local  schoo:  dis- 
tricts. 

I  hope  the  conunents  made  in  this  letter 
will  be  received  as  constructively  as  they 
were  intended.  Federal  funds  are  needed  and 
are  being  used  effectively  by  school  districts 
to  meet  the  needs  of  educationally  dlsad- 
v.'tntaged  children.  Those  of  us  In  education 
are  concernd  with  need  for  special  programs 
and  services  for  the  educationally  disadvan- 
taged. We  hope  you  will  continue  to  give 
us  the  opportunity  to  show  what  we  can 
do  when  we  have  the  adequate  resources 
needed. 

Response  of  W.  C.  Mundt,  Superintendent. 

Americus  Public  Schools.  Americus.  Qa., 

January  22.  1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefiting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  1.100  to  1.800.  Materials  and 
equipment  are  used  to  enhance  educational 
programs  in  the  two  project  area  schools 
only. 

What  Is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  3.189. 

'What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $244,186.  1969  $246,110.  1970 
$208,361. 

What  additional  funds,  if  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  yoiir  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  $90,000.  1971  $100,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Disadvantaged  children  have  been 
helped  Immensely  through  funds  provided 
under  'ntle  I.  ESEA. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes.  this  is  evidenced  through 
higher  achievement  scores,  better  health 
through  free  lunches,  and  Improved  self- 
image. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now 
contend  that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize 
extra  funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appro- 
priation Bin  because  the  funds  are  being 
misdirected  and  are  not  reaching  the  disad- 
vantaged contemplated  under  Title  I  ESEA. 
Your  brief  conunents  on  these  contentions 
would  be  appreciated. 

Comment:  Funds  for  the  two  project  area 
schools  have  been  adequate  for  meeting  the 
needs  of  disadvantaged  children.  Additional 
funds  should  be  provided  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all  children.  No  funds  have  been  misdi- 
rected, but  have  been  used  only  fc-  children 
in  the  project  area  schools 

Response    or    Leslie    C.    Bernal.    Assistant 

Suterintendent    or    Schools.     Methcen 

Public  Schools.  MrrHtJEN.  Mass.,  January 

22,  1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  380. 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  1-12? 

Answer:  4,816. 
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What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESE:.\  Tli> 

I  grant  In  each  ot  the  foUowmg  fiscal  years' 

Answer:    li>68    •42.050.    19«9   143.100.    1970 

What  adduional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
eifectively  apply  U>  your  TiUe  I  programs  in 
nacal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding^  In  fl.scal  year  1971? 

Answer.  1970  »32.0oO  i  addlUonal  t .  1971 
»51  000 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  mee'  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  dlsadvauuged 
children? 

Answer:  A  resounding  yes'  Without  Title 
I  funds  the  compensaW)ry  pros^ram  InlUaled 
lor  the  educationally  deprived  children  In 
Methuen  would  not  have  c  .me  to  fruUK.n  m 
1967  or  any  other  year 

Do  vou  restard  vour  pnseul  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educ:\tlon.'\Ily  disadvantaged 
children  ■" 

Answer  We  have  ha.-xl  d  ita  a-s  well  as 
subjecUve  analysts  that  Indic.iied  our  prn- 
gr.im  Ls  meeting  the  needs  of  the  disadvan- 
taged. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  madequ-ite  funding  was  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle m  the  path  of  more  efTecUvely  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effec'lvely  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriations  Bill 
becau--ie  the  funds  ire  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  dKulvanUiged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentions  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Comment  I  can  speak  only  for  Methuen 
We  invite  close  scrutiny  of  our  program  and 
allocaUon  of  money.  There  is  no  qiestlon  In 
my  mind  that  these  funds  have  been  mis- 
directed. 

Response  of  D«   Joii.n  A   BKaT«*ND   Svfkris- 

TENDENT,      AC\DU      PARISH      ScHOOl,      Bo\RD. 

CROWLtY.  La  .  Janu.\jit   23.   1970 
How    many    children   In   your  dlstri   t   are 
beneflttlng  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 
Answer:   5  107 

What  Is  the   AD.A  in  your  school  dlsulct 
grades  K-12' 
Aruwer:   10713 

What  was  the  amount  of  ycir  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  flscaJ  yeir>  ' 
Answer:    1968  WOfl  885  73.  19C9.  1709  042  IJ. 
1970  »581.734 

What  additional  funds,  if  any    could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
ftscai  year   1970  over  and  above  the  preifut 
level  of  funding'  In  fisc.il  year  1971' 
Answer      1970   »,3iX)  000     1971    »400  000 
In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title    I    proftrams    are    needed    to    meet    the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children'" 
Answer     Yes 

Do   you   regard   your  present  Title   I   pr'j- 
grams  as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion   needs    of    educatlon.^.Uy   disadvantaged 
children? 
Answer     Yes 

Recent  he.irlngs  In  W  tshlngton  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now 
contend  that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize 
extra  funds  contained  In  t.'ie  HEW  Appro- 
priation BUI  because  the  funds  are  being 
mlsdlre.-'.ed  and  are  nut  reaching  the  di.,- 
advantaged  contemplated  under  Title  I  ESEA 
Y  jur  brief  comments  on  these  contentlusis 
would  be  appreciated. 

Comment  Situations  where  funds  are 
being  misdirected  should  be  Investigated  We 
feel  that  Title  I  funds  are  being  used  effec- 
tively m  our  district  One  significant  prob- 
lem—late  funding  of  prograuns  (during  last 
half  of  fiscal  yean  make  it  extremely  dlfB- 
cult  to  plan  and  implement  effective  pro- 
grams for   current   school   year. 


Response  or  E    L.  Baow-N,  SoptaiNTiNOtNr. 

DaVIUSON       COVNTY       ScHOOU,       LXXINCTO.V. 

NC  .  J,\NrA«Y22.  1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programa  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

An-swer     1.090 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
gT.ides  K-12' 

Answer     12.896 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  pr;int  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  yearv  ' 

Answer:  1968  •174J250.  1969  •l«3.8a«.  1970 
$14.S  579 

Wliat  addltion.il  funds,  if  uny.  could  y^u 
eilectuely  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  m 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  prefer. t 
le.el  ot  funding''  In  fiscal  year  1971  ' 

.Answer     1970  »20.0<)0.   1971.  »50.000. 

In  yuur  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  pri^rams  are  needed  to  meet  lh'» 
special  needs  of  educationally  dlsadvanwged 
children? 

Answer    Yi«. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  programs 
as  etiecllve  In  meeting  special  education 
needs  of  educauonally  dlsadvsmtaged  chil- 
dren • 

Answer:  Program  too  limited  because  of 
limited  appropriations 

Recent  hear.ugs  In  Washington  dlscloeed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  la  the  path  of  more  eflecUvely 
reaching  the  dis.idvantat;ed.  Others  now 
con'.enU  that  we  CiUinui  effectively  uuilze 
extra  funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appro- 
priation Bill  because  the  funds  are  being 
mL.-rfllrected  and  are  nut  reaching  the  disad- 
vantaged contemplated  under  Title  I  ESEA. 
Your  brief  comments  on  these  ccnieullons 
would  be  appreciated 

Comment:  Some  sch^xjl  systenis  cannot  ef- 
fectively utilize  the  Uirge  allotment  of  funds 
alln-aed  their  systems.  Provisions  should  be 
made  u>  re-allocate  these  funds  U)  schoc'l 
sysients  which  cin  effectively  use  more  funds. 

Response  or   Mr    A    P    Wildiiam.  Dmectuh 

or  CuaaiLVLUM.  Sharon  Simool  Distrkt. 

SHARON,  Pa  .  January  33.  1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefilng  from  education  progr.ims  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:    366. 

What  is  the  AD.A  in  yuur  school  district 
grades   K-12' 

Answ  er     4  679 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer  1968  168.534,  1969  $70.066  71.  1970 
|6<;423 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  culd  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level   of  funding?   In  fiscal  year   1971? 

Answer     1970  $35,000.   1971   135.000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  uf  educationally  disadvantaged 
children"" 

Answer     Very  definitely 

Do  you  re^rd  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer  Additional  money  would  reach 
more  di.>advan'aged  pupils  and  enable  us  to 
have  a  more  effective  program,  especially  if 
we  knew  in  sufficient  time  about  the  funding 
Recent  hearings  in  WR.-l)lngton  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  pa'h  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  conta;ued  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  nit  reaching  the  dlsadvan'a(?ed  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Conrmienl  We  have  always  felt  that  ad- 
ditional funding  would  enable  us  to  reach 
n^any  mi-re  pupils  who  are  In  need  of  such 


help  We  strongly  urge  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  la  order  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  disadvantaged  pupils. 

RrSPONSE      OF      HlCKSVILLt      PVBLIC      SCHOOLS. 

U  F.S  D    No.  17,  HiLKSviLiE,  N  Y  ,  January 
22.  1970 

How   many   children   In   your  district   are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 
Answer;  20\. 

What    is  the   ADA   In   your  school  district 
grades  K    12' 
Answer.  233. 

What  v^as  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  Kr.uil  in  each  of  the  following  fti:cal  years? 
Answer:     19C8    $84.52181.    196'J    $68,710  33. 
I'.t70  est    $07,777. 

What  additional  funds,  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer  For  every  $75  per  pupil  cost,  we 
could  accommodate  one  more  pupil. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educaUonally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer    Yes. 

Do   you  regard   your  present  Title  I  pro- 
granis  as  etlective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion   needs   of    educaUonally    disadvantaged 
children'" 
Answer    Yes. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle in  the  path  of  more  effectively  reaching 
the  disadvantaged  Others  now  contend  that 
we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds  con- 
Ulned  in  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  because 
the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and  are  not 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  contemplated 
under  TlUe  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  commenu  on 
these  contencons  would  be  appreciated. 

Comment:  Due  to  the  lack  of  monies  avail- 
able to  us  last  year  in  the  summer  remedial 
project,  we  were  forced  to  double  the  cla.s8 
size  and  thereby  impede  the  Intent  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  program.  Additional  money 
provided  would  allow  teachers  to  give  more 
individual  teaching  to  students  who  have 
failed  and  would  have  benefited  by  It. 

Response  op  B.  A.  Cckninoham.  Rocersviixe. 
Tenn  ,  Jancart  22.   1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  About  150.  1969-70 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-U' 

Answer:  Our  system  only  has  grades  K-8. 
iyG8  6;!.  591 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $31,189.  1969  $28,692  25.  1870 
$25,839 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding''  In  fiscal  year  19717 

Answer  We  need  a  kindergarten  program 
and  a  music  program  for  all  children  which 
would   involve  total  salaries  of  $14,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Tlie  special  personnel,  speech, 
hearing,  reading  and  psychlatlst  have  never 
been  available  to  us  on  Slate  and  local  level 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  help  so  many  of  the 
special  cases. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  It  has  helped  but  never  enough 
to  do  a  good  Job 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obst.iclc  in  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
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ing  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill 
because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentions  would  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Comment.  In  our  small  system  there  Is 
lack  of  manpower  to  over  come  the  paper 
work  to  get  a  federal  dollar.  There  needs  to 
be  more  leeway  in  meeting  our  diverse  local 
needs  which  categorical  aid  limits.  There 
has  been  short  term  authorization  and  short 
term  planning  which  has  been  undesirable 


INFLATION 


(Mr.  SCHADEBERQ  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  state  of  the  Union  address 
has  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  he  is 
willing  to  make  the  hard,  impopular  deci- 
sions needed  to  end  our  seemingly  end- 
less spiral  of  inflation. 

In  fact,  he  has  already  begun  to  do  so. 
As  he  pointed  out  a  little  while  ago,  we 
had  a  balanced  budget  in  1969.  this  ad- 
ministration cut  more  than  $7  billion 
out  of  spending  plans  in  order  to  produce 
a  surplus  in  1970,  and  he  will  present  a 
balanced  budget  for  1971. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  also  made  it  crystal 
clear  that  much  of  the  blame  for  infla- 
tion lies  with  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  Congress.  As  he  pointed  out,  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  1960's  ran 
$57  bilhon  in  the  red  at  a  cost  to  the 
average  family  in  lost  spending  power 
of  $200  a  month.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  request,  but  we  all  know  that 
the  Congress  decides  what  will  be  spent. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
laid  a  good  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
ending  the  inflation  in  the  lap  of  Con- 
gress— where  it  rightly  belongs. 

The  President  said  i 

Only  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Congress 
can  we  meet  this  highest  priority  objective 
of  responsible  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  election  year  we 
cem  only  hope  that  the  Congress  will  do 
what  the  President  urges  and  rejects  pro- 
grams which  benefit  some  people  at  the 
expense  of  all  of  the  people. 


STATE  OP  THE  UNION  MESSAGE- 
PROMISE  FOR  RURAL  AMERICA 

(Mr.  RUPPE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  just 
listened  to  a  magnificent  address  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

This  was  an  address  that  touched  on 
both  the  problems  and  the  promises  of 
America — the  problems  of  today  and  the 
promises  of  the  future.  The  President 
has  given  us  his  vision,  not  for  the  year 
1970  alone,  but  for  the  decade  of  the 
seventies. 

I  was  particularly  gratified  by  the  high 
priority  given  the  need  for  a  revltallza- 
tion  of  rural  America.  This  portion  of  the 
state  of  the  Union  message  was  of  par- 
ticular imfjortance  to  me  since  one  of 
my  major  activities  since  my  election  to 
the  90th  Congress  has  been  an  effort  to 


develop  a  viable  program  to  redress  the 
economic  Imbalance  that  exists  between 
urban  and  countryside  America. 

During  my  first  4  months  of  service  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  I  intro- 
duced legislation  to  create  a  Presidential 
Commission  on  Balanced  Economic  De- 
velopment. On  April  6,  1967, 1  said  in  this 
Chamber: 

I  am  not  simply  calling  for  a  new  Presi- 
dential Commission  to  study  yet  another 
national  problem.  I  am  calling  for  a  common 
sense  approach  to  a  problem  we  have  Ignored 
too  long.  I  am  calling  for  a  new  national  goal. 

The  Huntington,  W.  Va..  Advertiser 
said  this  bill  "could  become  one  of  the 
most  important  pieces  of  legislation  in 
many  years." 

It  was  not,  however,  until  Richard 
Nixon  became  President  of  the  United 
States  that  a  national  administration 
took  note  of  the  serious  decline  in  an 
important  segment  of  America.  The 
President's  creation  of  a  Rural  Affairs 
Council  at  the  very  highest  level  of  Gov- 
ernment in  fact  accomplished  much  of 
the  objective  of  the  Commission  on  Bal- 
anced Economic  Development  that  I 
originally  proposed. 

Today  the  President  has  followed  up 
on  his  establishment  of  a  Rural  Affairs 
Council  with  a  second  vital  step.  He  has 
declared  balanced  growth  throughout 
America  to  be  a  new  national  goal  of  this 
decade.  For  the  first  time,  a  President 
of  the  United  States  has  dedicated  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  task  of 
creating  a  new  rural  environment  that 
will  reverse  the  migration  from  our 
countryside  areas  to  our  urban  centers. 

In  his  address  this  afternoon  the 
President  said,  "What  rural  America 
needs  is  a  new  kind  of  assistance."  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  December  18,  I  introduced 
legislation  which  I  believe,  if  adopted, 
would  be  a  major  conduit  for  bringing 
to  rural  America  that  "new  kind  of  as- 
sistance" the  President  has  requested.  I 
have  designated  this  bill  the  Regional 
Development  Incentive  Act  of  1970.  It 
provides  a  tax  incentive  to  attract  indus- 
try into  rural  America,  and  in  my  view 
would  go  far  toward  revitalizing  the 
coimtryside  areas  of  this  great  Nation. 
During  the  coming  week  I  intend  to  re- 
quest that  the  President  consider  endors- 
ing the  Reglmial  Development  Incentive 
Act  as  the  next  step  in  his  program  to 
encourage  balanced  growth  throughout 
the  United  States. 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  INDE- 
PENDENT OIL  PRODUCERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Madden).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Shipley)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have, 
from  time  to  time,  attempted  to  bring 
the  facts  to  the  Congress  with  regard 
to  the  problems  that  the  independent  oil 
producers  from  my  district  In  Illinois 
and  surrounding  areas  have  had  and 
are  presently  experiencing.  The  oil  im- 
port program  will  have  significant  ef- 
fect on  this  vanishing  breed  of  explorers. 

On  Tuesday,  January  20,  1970,  there 
was  a  full-page  ad  carried  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  sponsored  by  the  Inde- 
pendent Oil  Producers  and  Land  Owners 


Association  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Kentucky,  Inc.  This  article  clearly  and 
plainly  expresses  the  views  of  myself 
and  many  others  who  want  to  save  the 
Independent  oU  producers.  It  follows: 

To    OtJB    PRESIDENT,    RlCHAKD    M.    NiXON 

Volumes  of  testimony  have  been  presented 
to  your  Task  Force  on  Oil  Imports.  You  have 
received  hundreds  of  letters  and  telegrams. 
All  generally  following  the  same  line  of 
thought. 

We,  the  Independent  OU  Producers  arid 
Refiners  from  America's  heartland,  Indiana, 
Illinois  and  Kentucky  take  this  opportunity 
of  calling  the  Rttentlon  of  yourself  and  the 
American  oil  consumer  to  a  few  facts  and 
realities  which  others  have  probably  here- 
tofore nor  had  the  temerity  to  face. 

Some  forces  and  influences  have,  know- 
ingly or  otherwise,  falsely  misled  the  Amer- 
ican laborer,  labor  unions,  the  public  gen- 
erally, and  now  are  making  misleading  rep- 
resentations to  yourself,  after  having  intimi- 
dated Congress  with  a  vote  threat.  Many 
Senators  and  Representatives  have  been  so 
beset  with  pressure  from  these  sources  that 
they  have  already  adopted  tax  measures 
very  detrimental  to  us.  They  are  now  press- 
ing for  a  lifting  of  limitations  on  crude  oil 
imports  and  for  tariffs. 

Why?  TTiey  try  to  convince  the  public  and 
laboring  man  that  it  would  mean  cheaper 
gasoline  for  his  automobile.  There  was  never 
a  greater  fallacy. 

Premium  gasoline  today  sells  out  of  the 
refinery  at  12  to  13  cents  per  gallon,  de- 
pending on  the  location.  This  Includes  our 
expenditure  of  untold  millions  looking  for 
oil,  wlldcattlng  If  you  please,  with  80  to  90 
percent  of  our  attempts  to  find  being  fail- 
ures; It  Includes  our  cost  of  drilling  pro- 
duction wells  when  once  a  discovery  Is  made 
and  a  large  percent  of  discoveries  prove  to 
be  financial  failures  in  the  end;  it  Includes 
the  cost  of  completion  of  wells,  equipping 
wells;  treating  the  crude;  transporting  crude 
to  the  refineries;  the  cost  of  refining;  the 
cost  of  blending  and  treating  with  additives 
and  the  cost  of  storage.  For  all  these  costs 
and  many  others  incidental  and  not  eniuner- 
ated.  we  the  producers  and  refiners  receive 
12  to  13  cents  per  gallon  for  high  grade  gaso- 
line. 

Sure,  the  consumer  pays  over  40  cents  per 
gallon.  Why?  In  Indiana  for  example,  and 
It  is  typical,  12  cents  per  gallon  is  Immediate- 
ly added  for  taxes.  This  equals  the  cost  of 
search  and  discovery,  production  and  re- 
fining. Next,  the  Jobber  adds  his  cost.  After 
that,  the  retailer  adds  his  margins.  We,  in 
the  aggregate  who  do  the  lion's  share  of  the 
work  and  spend  most  of  the  money,  receive 
12  to  13  cents  per  gallon.  Yet.  the  independ- 
ent producer  and  refiner  in  particular  have 
become  the  whipping  boys. 

Tax  benefits  which  helped  furnish  capital 
for  wlldcattlng.  drilling  and  production  have 
been  repealed  in  part.  The  gospel  is  preached 
that  if  Import  limitations  are  removed  or 
greatly  relaxed,  crude  oil  will  go  down  a* 
much  as  $1  per  barrel.  It  may  temporarily. 
They  say  gasoline  would  reduce  2  cents  per 
gallon,  this  too  would  be  temporary  at  the 
most.  Do  not  forget,  gasoline  leaves  the  re- 
finery now  at  only  12  to  13  cents  per  gallon. 
You  pay  over  40  cents  per  gallon,  but  the 
great  bulk  of  this  money  does  not  go  to  us  as 
they  would  lead  you  to  believe.  Is  anyone  so 
naive  as  to  think  that  if  crude  were  reduced 
$1  per  barrel,  that  the  2-cent  reduction  in 
the  price  of  gasoline  would  ever  reach  the 
consumer  except  temporarily.  The  odds  are 
heavy  that  from  the  beginning  it  would  be 
absorbed  somewhere  along  the  line.  The  gov- 
ernments themselves  are  already  tallying  of 
raising  the  tax  on  gasoline  2  cents  per  gallon 
or  more.  Labor  leaders  who  have  been  misled 
Into  putting  presstire  on  their  Senators  and 
Representatives  must  further  realize  that 
wlldcattlng,  production  and  refining  employs 
thousands  of  men  and  women. 
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The  wildcatter,  producer  aj.d  refiner  re- 
ceive scarcely  any  more  for  their  produv-t 
tnan  Uiev  did  during  World  Wat  II  and  all 
the  ye^-s  ^ub.sequen:  The  loud  procl.ia^.uion 
or  inflation  has  not  foiind  Its  w,iy  to  them 
S.-)  bad  h.i5  the  fin.inru:  squeere  .ind  threat 
•.  :  An  unccruiln  future  become  :h.it  hundreds 
i>r  drilling  r;g<  hJ%e  been  and  are  bc.!.^ 
!.vr..pped  fli.d  stacked;  drl.Uug  crews  h.ive  and 
.:re  find  ug  iheir  way  into  other  industry  and 
n;-re  .eave  the  oil  fields  and  reftneriee  e.ery 
a  IV  be.ause  of  the  ponding  g  .vernmcatAl 
Hire  It  to  our  industry;  stripper  welU  are  be- 
ing plugged;  wildcaiung  .lUd  prxlutim 
h^ve  and  are  losing  their  Incentive  We  op- 
crate  on  a  narrow  m.-rgm  n:*  and  the  Uft- 
uu  of  Import  l.mitauoni.  lhu<  luweruii?  the 
price  of  crude.  wi:i  destroy  us  We  are  not  the 
fat  c.i-.'  of  the  industry  aj  wi-  >o  often  he.ir 
If  any  of  this  breed  of  cit  exists,  we  do  not 
know  where  they  are  and  it  best  tiey  would 
be  the  relics  of  an  alre.idv  byg.^ne  age  Nfore 
pr  >perlv.  we  could  be  called  the  'alley  cais" 
If  anyone  de.sL-e.5  to  characterize  us  with  a 
le'.me  expretialon. 

Consumption    of    petroleum    hvs    now    ex- 
ceeded   14.000.000    barrels    per    day.    We    are 
without  a  doubt  an  lmp<5rtlng  nation,  such 
importing  mus"  be  orderly  and  with  restraint 
commensurate  wlUi  the  need   We  cannot  be- 
come a  wholly  importing  nation  of  petroleum 
This   not   oniy   from   the   standpoint   of   na- 
tional security  ao  we  so  frequently  hear,  hut 
also  frum  the  suindpoiut  of  peace    If  we  are 
destroyed  as  an  industry,  many  large  inter- 
national   producers    ahere   are   .some   excep- 
tions t    and  the  guvemments  of  those  coun- 
tries   from    whence    comes    so-called    cheap 
crude,  wovild   Jump  to  the  opportunity  and 
crude  would  no  longer  t>e  cheap   Foreign  car- 
tels and  monopolies,  over  which  our  govern- 
ment would  have  no  control,  would  develop 
rapidly   and    the    American   consumer   could 
bijon  look  forward  to  the  day  when  he  would 
piiy  80  cents  to  $1  per  gallon  for  gasoiine    aJ 
they  did  In  Europe  for  many  ye.irs  and  still 
do  In  many  parts  of  the  world    No,  neither 
would  we  have  petroleum  for  defense   .Maska 
Is  still  conjecture  and  myth,  far  away,  and 
presently  and  for  many  ye.\rs  to  come.  Im- 
practical to  many  parts  of  Uie  United  States 
Natural     gas    ahortage     Is    already     being 
widely   discussed.    This    because    g;is    in    the 
past   has   been   discovered    by    the   oil    wild- 
catter  largely   by   accident   and   not   design 
Gas  price  Itself  made  drilling  for  It  unattrac- 
tive    When    wUdcattlng    for   oil    ceases,    gas 
iUsoovery   will   cease.   Transportation   of   g.xs 
by  tanker  from  foreign  lands  would  cause  it 
to  be  priced  beyond  the  reach  of  most  of  us. 
How  will  those   In  labor  who  are  helping 
destroy  us  feel  when  that  day  arrives''  How 
will  the  Senators  and  Representatives,  wher- 
ever they  may  be.  who  have  helped  destroy 
us  feel  when  that  day  arrives'' 

America  can  only  survive  by  keeping  a 
•trong  domestic  producing  and  refining  In- 
dustry. The  domestic  search  for  oU  must  oon- 
Unue.  The  lifting  of  Import  limitations  will 
tw  the  death  of  American  wildcattlng  and 
production.  By  the  same  token  such  would 
well  b«  the  death  of  America  To  say  the 
least.  It  would  mean  economic  du,aster  to 
the  petroleum  consmnlng  public 

We  are  small  people  but  It  Is  we  who  have 
traditionally  found  over  80"  of  America's 
new  oil  We  are  not  rich  people  but  we  know 
how  to  find  oil  and  have  the  guta  to  try 
Lf  we  can  be  allowed  to  have  Just  enough 
money  to  do  so 

We  are  pleased  that  some  msjor  Inter- 
national oil  comp«-nles  have  seen  flt  recently 
to  come  forward  and  declare  that  the  Inde- 
pendent Oil  Prxxlucer  and  the  Independent 
Refiner  must  be  preserved  for  the  welfare 
of  our  nation  and  Its  Petroleum  Industry 

We.  the  Independent  Produr^r.  cannot 
6ut>slst  on  $2.50  or  even  $3  00  crude  oil  based 
on  acceptable  gravity  At  such  prices,  we 
simply  must  quit  the  business  of  search  and 
producUoo.  This  la  not  argumentaUve  but 
an    economic   statement   of    fact 

Mr.  President,  you  alone  can  save  us  as  an 
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industry  and  to  you  we  appeal  for  Uie  op- 
poriuiilly  to  continue  uur  work  and  help  you 
save  .\merlca  as  an  economically  Independent 
and  jecure  nation. 


ST^TE  OF  THE   UNION   MESSAGE— 
THE  BUILDING  OF  A  BETTER  TO- 

Mormovv 

I  Mr.  STEIGER  of  WiscoM.sin  asked 
and  wa.s  eivt-n  pcrmU  lun  to  address  the 
Hoose  for  1  minute  and  to  re\use  and 
ev,iond  Ins  remarks  > 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  in  lu.s  state  of  the  Union 
messa;..;e.  the  President  presented  us  with 
a  vision  of  a  better  America. 

He  told  a^  that  it  has  become  a  funda- 
mental truth  that; 

We  can  be  the  best  clothed,  best  fed.  best 
housed  pe.-i>le  in  the  world  enjoying  dear 
air.  clean  water  and  beautiful  parks,  but 
we' could  still  be  the  unhapplest  people  In 
the  W'irld  without  th.it  Indefinable  ^plrlt-- 
the  lift  of  a  driving  dream  which  has  made 
Ameri.-a  from  its  beginning  the  hope  of  the 
wo.-ld 

Mr    Speaker,  we  arc  indeed  the  hope 
oi  the  \^ orirt  and  hate  been  for  200  years 
It  IS  up  to  u-s   now   to  be  worthy  of 
tiiat  hope 

The  President  has  outhned  tlie  ta.sks 
before  us — peace  for  this  generation  and 
the  next,  an  end  to  inflation,  a  major 
assault  on  crime,  and  an  end  to  the 
polluting  of  our  envirunment — in  sum, 
th-  buildini^  of  a  better  tomorrow. 

We  can  help  m  those  tasks,  in  fact 
we  must  help  if  they  are  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

It  IS  my  urgent  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  will  seize  the  chal- 
lenge tlie  President  has  laid  before  us 
and  jom  him  m  doing  what  must  be 
done  to  make  this  a  better  world  for  us 
and  for  our  children. 


The  state  of  the  union  between  our 
country  and  the  world  Is.  in  some  cases, 
based  on  old  premises,  rarely  reexam- 
ined since  their  foundation:  the  Presi- 
dent seeks  to  build  a  new  union  In  the 
vkorld.  one  based  on  reahty  and  mutual 
cOi.cein  for  all. 

The  union  between  the  present  and 
I  lie  future  l.s  now  marred  by  pollution  in 
our  environment,  hostility  between  Ren- 
erations.  suspicion  among  nations — and 
w.ir.  The  Piesidcnt  has  pledged  to  make 
our  time  a  bridge  between  a  past  that 
promised  much  and  a  future  that  will 
olTcr  much. 

This  state  of  the  Union  address  was 
historic.  It  is  the  first  that  ever  recoj^- 
nized  the  fundamental  truth;  no  man— 
and  no  nation  and  no  time— is  an  Is- 
land entire  of  itself— each  is  a  part  of 
the  whole. 

This  recognition  tliat  we  are  bound 
toKCihcr  in  space  and  time  and  tliat 
what  we  do  now  affects  all  men — this 
recoK-nition  is  the  striking  and  historic 
tlunic  of  this  great  address. 


Sf^TE  OF  THE  UNION  MESSAGE— 
WE  ARE  BOUND  TOGETHER  IN 
SPACE   AND  TIME 

iMr  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.! 

Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
this  sUte  of  the  Umon  message  today 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
concerned  Itself  not  only  with  our  Fed- 
eral union — but  with  other  unions  aa 
well: 

The  umon  between  man  and  nature 

The  union  between  one  generation  and 
another. 

The  umon  between  our  country  and 
the  world. 

The  uiiion  between  the  present  and 
tlie  future. 

President  NLxon  has  spoken  of  those 
unions,  has  seen  them  as  they  are — and 
as  they  should  be. 

The  state  of  the  imlon  between  man 
and  nature  has  been  shattered  in  our 
tim-:  th3  President  offers  programs  to 
do  sDm£ thing  about  this  rupture. 

The  state  of  the  union  between  one 
generation  and  another  In  our  time  Is 
chaotic:  the  President  knows  this  and 
seeks  to  restore  the  natural  state  in 
which  the  yoimg  and  the  old  combine 
in  a  mutual  effort  of  affection  and  com- 
mon purpose. 


PRISONF.RS  IN  NORTH  VIETNAM 

iMr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
miiuite  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks < 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  good 
Americans  are  concerned  about  the 
treatment  and  welfare  of  the  Americans 
w  ho  are  prisoners  in  North  'Vietnam.  This 
Is  a  tragic  situation  not  only  for  the 
families  and  the  men  involved,  but  for 
our  Nation  and  decent  persons  every- 
where. 

Over  the  last  year.  I  have  spoken  out 
on  this  grave  problem  many  times.  I 
Joined  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Florida  concressional  delegation  in  urg- 
ing the  President  to  do  everything  in  hi^ 
power  to  secure  the  release  of  the  pris- 
oners, inculding  using  his  Influence  to 
get  allied  nations  to  stop  trading  with  the 
North  Vietnamese  enemy  until  the  Ge- 
neva Convention  is  complied  with. 

I  have  also  cosponsored  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
calling  for  humane  treatment  and  re- 
lease of  American  prisoners  of  war  held 
by  North  Vietnam  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  several  occasions  I 
have  asked  the  President  to  make  further 
troop  reductions  of  our  forces  in  South- 
east Asia  conditional  upon  the  release  of 
American  war  prisoners.  This  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  step  our  Nation  should  take 
in  this  appalling  situation  at  this  time. 


OMISSION  OF  REFERENCE  TO  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST  SITUATION  IN  THE 
STATE  OP  THE  UNION  MESSAGE 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
Impressed  with  most  of  the  President's 
speech  that  we  heard  here  a  little  while 
ago.  But  I  was  disappointed  that  the 
President  omitted  any  reference  to  the 
most  explosive  spot  In  the  world  today, 
the  Middle  East.  The  President  talked 
about  the  SALT  negotiations.  He  talked 
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about  Vietnam.  He  talked  about  the 
resumption  of  talks  with  Red  China  and 
Warsaw.  But  the  part  of  the  world  that 
needs  our  most  urgent  attention  today, 
the  Middle  East,  which  is  boiling  over 
and  is  a  tinder  box  ready  to  explode  at 
any  minute,  apparently  did  not  get  any 
consideration  from  the  Chief  Executive 
ill  his  state  of  the  Union  message  today. 

I  must  tell  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
find  thus  very  disappointing.  I  would 
have  been  very  much  more  impressed  if 
tlie  President  had  addiesscd  him.self  to 
this  problem. 

I  just  came  back  from  Paris.  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  tliat  the  French  Gov- 
ernment has  added  another  50  Mirages 
on  top  of  the  first  50  Mirages  that  they 
are  selling  to  Libya. 

I  have  said  previously,  and  I  say  again 
now.  that  the  policy  of  the  French  to  re- 
arm the  Arab  States  without  giving  the 
Israelis  parity  in  power  to  defend  them- 
selves is  an  invitation  to  disaster  in  the 
Middle  East. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  Chief 
Executive  would  have  addressed  himself 
to  that  problem.  I  am  not  Impressed  by 
the  fact  that  he  said  he  is  going  to  send 
an  overall  statement  on  foreign  policy 
to  the  House  in  a  few  days.  The  situation 
in  the  Middle  East  today  deserves  our 
highest  priority. 

Because  while  right  now  this  Involves 
a  conflict  between  the  Arab  States  and 
Israel,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  if  there 
is  another  explosion  of  hostilities  there, 
it  will  involve  the  major  powers  whether 
they  wish  to  become  involved  or  not.  I 
think  the  American  people  want  to  avoid 
this  conflict  at  all  possible  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  my  hoc>e  the 
President  would  seriously  reconsider,  In 
the  light  of  the  French  action  to  rearm 
the  Arab  States  and  the  Soviet  action  to 
rearm  the  Arab  States,  in  which  the 
Soviet  Union  gave  Egypt  460  fighter 
bombers  and  Syria  267  fighter  bombers 
and  tankers,  our  Nation's  policy  toward 
Israel  and  for  the  United  States  to  give 
Israel  200  bombers  now  to  defend  itself. 
The  only  way  to  keep  a  major  conflict 
from  erupting  in  the  Middle  East,  In  my 
opinion,  is  to  make  sure  Israel  is  strong 
enough  to  defend  herself  so  the  Arab 
States  will  not  dare  to  make  another  at- 
tempt on  that  country.  We  are  now  sell- 
ing Israel  Phantom  Jets  but  I  believe  we 
should  also  consider  giving  her  some  ad- 
ditional Jet  fighters  to  defend  herself. 

One  thing  is  certain.  Israel  has  stated 
repeatedly  she  does  not  want  any 
American  personnel;  she  has  the  man- 
power for  her  defense.  What  Israel  des- 
perately needs  Is  the  equipment  and  I 
believe  we  should  help.  This  is  the  only 
way  to  preserve  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Stratton,  for  January  26  to  Feb- 
ruary 9,  on  accotmt  of  official  committee 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  leglsla- 
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Uve  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rm«PE),  for  15  minutes,  to- 
day; to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas) ;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Shipley,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Perkins,  for  1  hour,  on  Monday, 
January  26,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revice  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RuppE)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Bush  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Mathias  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Golowater  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Pelly  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI. 

Mr.  CowGER. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Collins  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Skubitz  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Snyder  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Dekwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  DwYER. 

Mr.  Goodling  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Devinz.  ^ 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Langen. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  RoDiNO  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  five  Instonces. 

Mr.  Gatdos  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr.  Rooitey  of  New  York. 

Mr.  HZLSTOSKI. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  DlNGELL. 

Mr.  H£bert. 

Mr.  Garmatz  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Blanton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  In  four  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Olsen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  five  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Wrigbt. 

Mr.  Oonzalcz  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Grivtin  in  two  liutanoes. 

Mr.  JoHirsoN  of  California  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.SiSK. 

Mr.  Prktu  of  Nortb  Carolina  In  two 
Instances. 


Mr.  Koch. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Kastenmeieh. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Ml'.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.m.i, 
imder  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  January  26,  1970, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
commimications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows : 

1525.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  report  covering  the 
activities  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration for  the  fiscal  year  1969;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1526  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secret.iry 
of  Defense,  transmitting  the  quarterly  re- 
port of  receipts  and  disbursements  pertain- 
ing to  disposal  of  surplus  military  supplies 
and  for  expenses  involving  the  production 
of  lumber  products  for  the  first  quarter,  fis- 
cal year  1970.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  612,  Public  Law  91-171;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

1527.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil  De- 
fense, Department  of  the  Army,  transmitting 
the  quarterly  report  on  property  acquisitions 
of  emergency  supplies  for  the  quarter  ending 
December  31,  1969,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  201(h)  of  the  Federal 
cnvU  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1528.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Board  of 
Foreign  Scholarships.  transmitting  the 
seventh  annual  report  under  the  Mutual 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 
1961  for  the  period  September  1.  1968- 
Augrust  30,  1969,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  87-256;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign   Affairs. 

1529.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  re- 
port on  the  construction  of  Industrial  facili- 
ties at  Government -owned  plants  without 
disclosure  to  the  Congress.  Departments  of 
the  Navy  and  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1530.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  of  the  activities  of  the 
Community  Relations  Service  for  fiscal  year 
1969,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
1004  of  Public  Law  88-352  and  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1  of  1966;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1531.  A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, transmitting  a  repmrt  of  positions  In 
grades  GS-18,  08-17,  and  G8-18  In  tbe  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  5  UjS.C.  5114;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1532.  A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, transmitting  a  report  of  positions  in 
grades  GS-16.  GS-17.  and  GS-18  In  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Library, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  5  tJ.S.C.  5114; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BHJ.S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  ami,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennesaee:  H.  Re*.  TSl. 
Committee  on  Rules.  A  resolution  providing 
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lot  the  consideration  of  H  R  860  A  bill  to 
amend  section  302ici  ol  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act.  1947.  to  permit  em- 
ployer contributions  tor  joint  Industry  pro- 
m>>'ion  of  products  In  certain  instances 
I  Kept  No  91-796 1  Referred  to  the  House 
C.ilendar 

Mr  COLMER  H  Res  792  Committee  on 
Rales  A  resolution  providing  fur  the  consid- 
eration of  H  R  14864  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  to  authorize 
the  Federal  Government  to  Institute  meas- 
ures for  the  protection  of  defense  production 
and  of  classified  Information  released  to  in- 
dustry against  acts  of  subversion  and  for 
other  purposes  i  Rept  No  91-797)  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr    BENNETT 

H  R  15607  A  bill  relating  to  the  control  of 
organized  crime  in  the  United  Staieo.  to  the 
Committee  on  Judiciary 

By  Mr   EDWARDS  of  Alabam*: 

HR  15608.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  5.  United 
State*  Code,  to  correct  inequltle*  nssultlng 
from  the  exclusion  from  entitlement  to  sev- 
erance pay  of  employeea  wbo.  at  the  time  of 
separation  from  the  service,  decline  to  accept 
employment  In  equivalent  posltlona  m  dif- 
ferent ccxnmutlng  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service 

By  Hz    HAOAN 

HR.  15508  A  bin  to  amend  title  5.  United 
3t*t«8  Code,  to  correct  certain  Inequities  In 
the  crediting  of  National  Guard  technician 
service  in  connection  with  civil  service  re- 
tirement, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Offle  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr    HORTON; 

H  R  15510  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  B3 
Utle  5.  United  States  Cixle.  to  eliminate  the 
reduction  in  the  annuities  of  employees  or 
Members  who  elected  reduced  annuities  In 
order  to  provide  a  survivor  annuity  If  prede- 
ceased by  the  person  named  as  survivor  and 
permit  a  retired  employee  or  Member  to  des- 
ignate a  new  spouse  as  survivor  U  prede- 
ceased by  the  person  named  as  rurvivor  at 
the  time  of  retirement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  »4r    MATSUNAGA: 

HR  15511  A  bin  to  authorize  the  US 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  establish  edu- 
cational programs  to  encourage  understand- 
ing of  policies  and  support  of  activities  de- 
signed to  enhance  environmental  quality  and 
maintain  ecolo^cal  balance:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr    MOSS 

HR  15613  A  bill  to  create  a  comprehen- 
sive Federal  system  for  determining  the  own- 
ership of  and  amount  of  compensation  to  be 


paid  for  inventions  and  proposals  for  techni- 
cal improvement  made  by  employed  persona; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  15513  A  bin  to  amend  title  IB.  United 
St.ites  Code,  to  prohibit  the  eetabllahment  of 
emergency  detention  camps  and  to  provide 
thrtt  no  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
committed  for  detention  or  Imprisonment  In 
any  facility  of  the  U  S  Government  except  In 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  title  18;  to 
tie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   R.\NDALL 

H  R  LSSU  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Acts  of  1935  ;ind  1937  to  provide 
a  15-perrent  acrass-tlie-bonrd  Increase  in 
pensiiins  and  anniuiles  paid  thereunder:  to 
'he  Commi'tee  nn  InUrst.ite  iiiiU  Foreign 
Commerce 

By  Mr   RIVERS: 

H  R     15515     A   bill    to   amend    the   act   of 
August   11.  1959.  Public  Law  86   155  (73  Stat 
33J » .   as   amended,  and   for  other   piirpa,-^s. 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Service* 
By  Mr  STAGGERS 

H  R  15516  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  triins- 
fer  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  of  all 
functions  and  administrative  authority  now 
vested  in  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mis-sian  under  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1935.  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr  ULLMAN 

H  R.  15517  A  bill  to  consolidate  the  ad- 
ministration of  grants  and  loans  for  basic 
public  water  and  sewer  facllltes  and  waste 
treatment  works:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 
By  Mr  XrrV: 

H  R.  15518.  A  bin  to  amend  the  TarlflT  Act 
of  1930  to  eliminate,  in  the  case  of  shrimp 
vessels,  the  duty  on  repairs  made  to.  and 
repair  parts  and  equipments  purchased  for. 
such  vessels  In  foreign  countries,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By    Mr.    BENNETT    (for    himself.    Mr. 
BaocK,   Mr.   BBOOMnnj).   Mr.   Chat- 

PEIX,    Mr      CLXVKI.AND.    Hz      DaODAUO. 

Mr     DiTLSKi.    Mr.    Eomonoson.    Mr. 
PoLBT.  Mr   Hklstoski.  Mr   Hui,l.  Mr 
KxK.  Mr    KoTKXNDALL.  Mr    McClos- 
KET.    Mr     MiKVA.    Mrs     Mink.    Mr 
Oi-SBN.  Mr    Pbtob  of  Arkansas.  Mr. 
PumcEi.L,  Mr  Ra«ick.  Mr  Rorxi..  Mr 
RtTppi.  Mr  Saylos.  Mr  Schxblx.  and 
Mr.  Skcbttz)  : 
H  R   15531   A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
27.  I960  (74  Stat    220i.  relating  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  historical  and  archeologloal  data: 
to   the   Committee  on  Interior  and   Insular 
Affairs 

By    Mr     BENNETT    (for    himself.    Mr 
Stephens.    Mr     Tiernan.    Mr.    T^n- 
NET.  Mr   UoALL.  Mr   Wald«.  and  Mr 
Vanik)  : 
H  R   15522   A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
27,   1960  (74  Stat   220).  relating  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  historical  and  archeologlcal  data: 
to    the   Committee   on   Interior   and   Insular 
AfTilrs 


By  Mr   FASCELL; 
H.  Con.  Res.  481.  A  resolution  to  express 
the  sense   of   the  Congress   relating  to   the 
Middle  East;    to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr   MOORHEAD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  483    A  resolution  to  express 
the  seiue  of  the  House  with  respect  to  peac« 
In   the   Middle   East:    to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mad- 
den,   Mr.    Delaney.    Mr.    Moorheao, 
Mr    Kybus,   Mr.   Sisk.   Mr.   Addabbo. 
Mr    St.  Once.  Mr.  Giaimo.  and  Mr. 
Charles  H   Wilson  i  : 
H   Con    Res   4«3    Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  House  with  respect  to 
peace  In  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H    Con.  Res.  484.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  House  with  respect  to 
peace  In  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  AiTalrs 

By  Mr  CRANE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Buch- 
anan. Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Addabbo, 
Mr.  CowcER.  Mr.  Cbaxxr.  Mr.  Dafrr, 
Mr.  McCcLLOCH,  Mr.  MacGbboob.  Mr. 
Pollock,   Mr.   Sikes.   Mr.   Wbaixxt, 
and  Mr.  Wtdlbr)  : 
H      Res.     703.     A    resolution    to    express 
the  sense  of  the  House  with  respect  to  peace 
In    the   Middle   East;    to   the   Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  foUowa: 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

HR  15519  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Ignaclo 
Gebella  Esp.anola;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

HR  15520  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Fuku- 
mauu  Sato:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 

373.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Senate  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  relative  to  es- 
tablishing January  15  as  a  legal  holiday  hon- 
oring Dr  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.;  t/>  tv* 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC 
Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXII. 

377  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  chairman.  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  and  Land  Grant  Colleges  Water 
Resources  Committee,  Pullman.  Wash.,  rela- 
tive to  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Wa- 
ter Resources  Research  Act  of  1966:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


SENATE— r/iiirsrfa^,  January  22,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  w£is  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L  R.  E3son.  DD.  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God.  source  of  our  being, 
sovereign  ruler  of  men  and  nations,  bless 
this  land  which  Thou  has  given  us.  Abide 
In  our  hearts  and  to  our  homes. 
Strengthen  our  Institutions.  Visit  our 
cities,  towns,  and  countryside  with  a  new 


and  lofty  patriotism  and  with  pure  re- 
ligion. Guide  us  in  the  use  of  natural  re- 
sources and  in  the  employment  of  the 
new  revelations  of  science  Spare  us  from 
violence,  panic,  and  enervating  fear. 
Grant  us  poLse  and  peace  and  spiritual 
power  Unite  the  people  with  their  gov- 
ernment in  common  devotion  to  the 
higher  order  and  better  world  Thou  hast 
promised  lo  all  who  seek  first  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  His  riKhteousness 
Bestow  Thy  blessing  upon  the  Presi- 


dent Give  him  wisdom  and  strength  for 
his  solemn  responsibilities,  that  he  may 
grow  in  the  knowledge  of  Thee  and  of 
Thy  kingdom. 
Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


WELCOME  TO  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wel- 
come back. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Thank  you, 
sir 


Januanj  22,  1970 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  January  21,  1970,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
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TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS— UNFINISHED  BUS- 
INESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes ;  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  13  minutes  past  12  o'clock,  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  morning 
business  be  brought  to  a  conclusion;  and 
that  at  that  time  the  unfinished  business 
be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today,  after  the  state  of 
the  Union  message  of  the  President  of 
the  United  dlktes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ATTENDANCE  OP  A  SENATOR 

Mr.  HIRAM  L.  FONG,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  attended  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 


JOINT  DEMOCRATIC  LEADERSHIP'S 
STATEMENTS  ON  POLLUTION  AND 
THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  a  statement  on 
pollution  which  I  made  at  a  press  con- 
ference on  yesterday  with  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House,  Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACK.  and  a  statement  made  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  of  the 
House,  Mr.  Albert,  on  that  occasion  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sta*€- 
ments  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Hon.  Mike  Mansfxeu), 
Majoritt  Leader  or  the  Senate 

Mr.  Mansfield.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  "progress"  In  this  nation  adds  tip  each 
year  to  200  million  tons  of  smoke  and  fumes, 
7  million  Junked  cars,  20  million  tons  of 
paper,  40  billion  cans  and  28  billion  bottles. 
Under  our  fiscal  1970  budget,  the  amount 
allocated  per  person  for  defense  amounts  to 
about  (400  and  for  all  health  programs  about 
•  13.  Surely  somewhere  in  the  defense  ex- 
penditures, which  are  marked  by  costly  over- 
runs, poor  preparation  on  contracts  and 
much  in  the  way  of  obsolescence  before  a 
weapon  or  a  missile  Is  acceptable,  we  can 
find  the  few  dollars  necessary  to  tindertake 
the  anti-pollution  programs  which  wUl  save 
our  lakes,  such  as  Lake  Erie  and  others  which 
are  on  the  way  to  disintegration;  we  can  save 
our  rivers  and  our  creeks  which  are  even 
affected  in  my  own  state  of  Montana.  Such 
programs  are  needed  to  protect  our  environ- 


ment and  to  protect  the  health  of  all  our 
people  because  If  we  do  not,  the  cost  will 
be  astronomical,  and  we  may  be  too  late. 
The  time  Is  now,  and  I  repeat  "now"  to  face 
up  to  this  problem  of  blight  caused  by  our 
own  blindness  and  recognize  the  fact  that 
not  millions,  not  hundreds  of  millions,  but 
billions  of  dollars  will  have  to  be  spent  to 
cope  with  this  problem  which  affects  all  of 
us.  We  have  been  too  free  and  easy  In  the 
acceptance  of  our  environment.  We  have 
looked  on  our  air  and  water  as  free  without 
recognizing  the  need  for  control  and  care. 

The  cost  will  be  stupendous.  We  have 
Uttered  the  countryside  with  beer  bottles 
and  beer  cans.  We  have  created  auto  dumps 
in  every  direction.  In  other  words,  we  have 
Just  taken  too  much  for  granted,  and  the 
time  and  the  place  is  here  and  now  to  push 
this  program  of  pollution  control  through 
a  coordinated  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Administration  and  the  Congress  on  the 
Federal  level,  on  the  part  of  the  states  and 
the  municipalities,  and  on  the  part  of  in- 
dustry which  should  divert  some  of  Its  prof- 
its to  cope  with  this  problem  which  they 
have  helped  create. 

I  want  to  commend  Senators  Muskle,  Nel- 
son and  Jackson  for  their  pioneering  efforts 
in  trying  to  save  the  environment,  and  I 
want  to  extend  my  thanks  also  to  Congress- 
man Blatnlk.  House  Majority  Leader  Albert 
and  all  those  other  Members  of  the  House 
who  have  become  aware  of  this  problem — 
a  problem  which  is  non-partisan,  non- 
politlcal,  but  not  non-faceable. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  this  morning 
is  to  Indicate  the  growing  concern  of  the 
Democratic  leadership  for  the  quality  of  life 
in  this  nation  today  and  as  it  will  affect 
future  generations  and  to  try  to  publicize 
the  frightening  variety  of  hazards  and  en- 
vironmental offenses  over  which  we  have  had 
to  this  time  little  or  no  control. 

Reicaxks  or  THE  Hon.  Cari.  AurasT,  Majoritt 

Leadek  or  THE  Hovsx  or  Representatives 

Mr.  Alkekt.  We  believe  this  Congress  of 
1970  must,  and  will,  show  Its  continuing  con- 
cern for  those  things  troubling  most  Ameri- 
cans. A  dominant  question,  and  one  of  grow- 
ing concern,  is  the  quality  of  life  for  present 
and  future  generations.  The  contemporary 
American  is  surrounded  by  a  frightening 
variety  of  hazards,  and  environmental  of- 
fenses over  which  be  has  little  or  no  control. 
We  must  attack  these  problems  with  full 
commitment  or  forever  lose  the  chance  to 
make  this  continent.  Indeed  this  planet 
Earth,  a  fit  or  even  tolerable  place  to  live,  for 
us,  for  our  chUdren  and  for  generations  be- 
yond. 

The  Congress  has  Initiated  much  major 
environmental  legislation.  These  measures 
Include  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  Water  Quality 
Act,  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act.  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act,  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act.  and  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act. 

Presently  the  Water  Quality  Improvement 
Act.  another  Congresslonally-inltlated  meas- 
ure, Is  pending  in  a  Joint  House-Senate  Con- 
ference Committee.  That  legislation  would 
provide  the  President  with  broad  new  en- 
forcement powers  to  deal  with  oil  pollution, 
bring  federally  supported  or  authorized  proj- 
ects or  activities  into  compliance  with  water 
quality  standards,  would  require  control  of 
sewage  discharges  from  vessels  and  would 
authorize  the  staff  necessary  for  effective 
functioning  of  the  President's  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality. 

We  hope  and  expect  the  Water  Quality  Im- 
provement Act  to  be  sent  to  the  President 
for  signature  by  the  Lincoln's  Birthday  Re- 
cess. 

We  are  committed  to  provide  the  full  (1.25 
billion  authorized  for  the  Water  Quality  Im- 
provement Program  to  meet  Sewage  Treat- 
ment construction  grant  needs. 

Similarly,  we  must  seek  Increased  funding 


for  preservation  of  America's  nattiral  heri- 
tage, to  clean  the  air,  to  provide  intelligent 
control  for  new  technologies,  and  to  Insure  a 
better  quality  life  in  healthy  and  attractive 
surroundings. 

We  propose  the  establishment  of  a  Joint 
House-Senate  committee  on  the  environ- 
ment to  expand  the  congressional  capacity 
to  deal  with  environmental  problems.  Tlie 
Joint  Committee  would  be  a  non-leglslatlve 
Committee,  organized  to  provide  a  clear 
focus  on  the  difficult  environmental  de- 
cisions which  must  be  made,  and  to  provide 
the  legislative  Committees  with  the  necessary 
background  to  insure  effective  action  on 
short-term  and  long-term  environmental 
problems  and  needs.  While  the  Congress  is 
acting  to  meet  its  needs  in  this  area,  the 
time  has  come  for  the  Executive  Branch  to 
reexamine  Its  structure  as  it  relates  to  en- 
vironmental protection  and  Improvement 
prog;rams. 

Congress  is  aware  of  its  responsibility  to 
act  on  pending  legislation  which  is  designed 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  the  environment. 
We  must,  this  year,  extend  and  broaden  the 
environmental  programs  which  deal  with 
hazardous  substances,  solid  waste,  noise,  and 
air  quality.  We  must  examine  water  pollution 
measures  which  will  provide  Innovative 
means  to  finance  the  cost  of  pollution  con- 
trol beyond  1971. 

We  must  begin  to  develop  a  considered 
national  land  use  poUcy  and  examine  the 
need  to  replace  the  present  haphazard  meth- 
ods of  site  selection  for  major  Industrial 
facilities  with  a  system  designed  to  assure 
environmental  balance.  Closely  related  to 
these  questions  are  the  problems  of  popu- 
lation growth  and  concentration  In  urban 
areas,  and  the  need  for  continuation  of  the 
expansion  of  our  national  wilderness,  park 
and  recreation  system  to  meet  the  nation's 
responsibilities.  All  of  these  problems  must 
be  dealt  with  in  terms  of  our  domestic  con- 
cerns and  the  opportunities  for  Interna- 
tional cooperation  In  the  quest  for  a  more 
livable  world. 

Finally,  we  have  asked  the  Chairman  of 
concerned  committees  to  expedite  considera- 
tion of  authorizing  legislation  and  appro- 
priations, and  to  hold  public  hearings  to 
seek  new  Ideas  for  Environmental  Improve- 
ment Act  programs. 

Confronted  with  the  problems  we  face  and 
the  need  for  commitment  and  for  an  im- 
mediate counterattack.  Congress  is  ready. 
We  have  begun,  and  we  must,  with  the  nec- 
essary concern,  continue. 

We  In  Congress  have  listened  to  the  con- 
cerns of  the  American  people,  especially  the 
young.  For  those  who  would  listen,  as  we  in 
Congress  have,  the  majority  has  not  been 
silent  on  this  Issue. 

We  are  ready  to  expand  the  legislative 
beginnings  we  have  made  Into  a  compre- 
hensive national  program  committed  to  the 
investment  of  time,  resources  and  funds 
which  must  be  made  to  secure  the  birth- 
right of  every  American  to  have  a  clean,  safe 
and  pleasant  nation  in  which  to  gro«  and 
enjoy  life. 

We  are  ready  to  make  the  investment 
which  must  be  made  In  this  decade  of  the 
1970s  if  the  contemporary  American  and  his 
children  are  to  have  a  clean,  safe  and  pleas- 
ant nation  In  which  to  live  and  grow  and 
prosper. 


WELCOME  BACK,  MR.  VICE 
PRESIDE2'rr 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  join  with 
the  distingiiished  majority  leader  In  say- 
ing welcome  back  to  our  Presiding  Offi- 
cer. 

At  the  risk  of  possible  embarrassment 
to  our  distinguished  Presiding  Officer, 
let  me  seize  this  occasion  to  say  briefly 
that  the  trip  to  many  Asian  countries 
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by  our  distinguished  Vice  President  was 
met  eveo'where  with  notable  success, 
and  that  we  are  proud  of  his  achieve- 
menus  in  advancing  the  foreign  policy 
of  Uie  United  States  in  making  clear 
our  firm  position  and  friendly  attitude 
toward  those  nations. 

It  was  my  areat  piivilece  to  be  witli 
tne  distinguished  Vice  President  in  Tai- 
wan at  the  time  of  the  state  dinner  and 
interMew  with  His  Excellency,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Uie  Republic  of  China.  Chiang 
Kai-ihek.  I  was  unpres^sed — as  all  ob- 
servers. American  and  Asian,  were  im- 
pressed— with  the  very  fine  work  which 
the  Vice  President  did  We  are  very  proud 
of  that  and  ver>-  happy  to  have  hun  back 
with  us. 

The  \T1CE  PRESIDENT  The  Chair 
tlianks  the  distity-'ui.-hed  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 


INFLATION— PORK   BARREL 
PRIORITIES 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President,  at  a  time  when  so  much  lip- 
service  is  l)emg  given  to  the  problem  of 
Inflation.  I  believe  it  would  be  well  for 
all  Members  of  the  Senate  to  read  a  very 
appropriate  editorial  published  In  today's 
Wall  Street  Journal  entitled.  Pork  Bar- 
rel Priorities."  «md  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  printed  m  the  Ricord 

There  being  no  objection  the  editonal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

POKK    BaKKEL    PmORlTlla 

We  cm  understand  iliat  Senate  DemcK;rats 
would  want  to  spent  •  lot  more  Oovernment 
money  on  education,  and  for  that  matter 
nearly  everything  else.  Jiist  as  they  have  every 
year  for  40  years  We  re  more  than  a  little 
confuaed.  though,  by  their  talk  about  na- 
tional priori  ues 

We  used  to  think  there  wa»  general  agree- 
ment that  the  current  pnoniies  of  this  na- 
tion are  Doing  something  about  Vietnam 
first,  doing  something  about  inflation  second 
and  CTerythlng  else  a  long  ways  third  Be- 
fore thl»  latest  round  of  talk,  we  '.hought  we 
had  It  pretty  clear 

Now  the  Senate  comes  alonv;  with  an  extra 
bllllon-plua  dollars  in  aid  to  education  and 
health,  and  the  lawmakers  think  maybe  they 
can  override  the  Presidential  veto  that  might 
result  from  the  spendini(  s  inflationary  po- 
tential 

The  biggest  single  increase,  the  political 
greaa«  that  has  helped  move  the  bill,  and 
the  political  sUck  that  creates  the  possibility 
of  overriding  a  veto  Is  an  Increase  In  Fed- 
eral aid  to  "impacied  '  schools  Which  Is  to 
say  more  spending  for  schools  near  Federal 
Installations  m  the  districts  of  key  Congress- 
men 

Or  in  other  words,  pork  barrel  flrst.  infla- 
tion control  last,  and  then  talk  a  lot  about 
p.^lorities  Some  gall 


the  Senate  bill  be  referred  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  for  consideration 
and  application  of  tax  provisions  which 
are  necessarily  a  part  of  the  total  pro- 
gram. It  was  my  hope  that  the  Finance 
Committee  would  add  to  S.  3108  tax  pro- 
visions and  language  after  which  it 
would  be  reported  to  the  Senate  floor  for 
f\nal  action 

It  had  been  our  plan  following  final 
Senate  passage  of  S.  3108  to  seek  unani- 
mous consent  to  substitute  tlie  language 
of  that  bill  for  that  of  the  Hoase  passed 
biU.  H  R  14465  and  send  Uie  bill  back  to 
the  Huu.*€'  111  order  to  uutiate  a  confer- 
ence 

Pursuant  to  an  agreement  I  have 
reached  with  the  dlsUnguishtd  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  .seek  unani- 
mous consent  from  the  Senate  to  also 
refer  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. H  R  14465  so  Uiat  that  commit- 
tee might  consider  the  tax  asi)ecLs  of  tlie 
airport  airways  development  legislation 
approved  by  the  House.  Senator  Long  has 
assured  me  that  his  committee  will  re- 
port to  the  Senate  Calendar,  without 
amendment.  S  3108.  where  It  will  reside 
until  such  time  as  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee completes  action  on  the  tax  provi- 
sions of  HR.  14465. 

At  that  time  the  Senate  will  be  able  to 
consider  the  substantive  aspects  of  S 
3108  as  the  flrst  three  titles  of  a  complete 
legislative  package,  then  consider  the 
Finance  Committc-e  approved  tax  provi- 
sions of  H  R  14465  as  title  IV  of  the  pro- 
gram 

I  am  delighted  that  Senator  Long  and 
his  committee  are  moving  ahead  so  ex- 
peditiously on  consideration  of  this  Im- 
portant matter  and  have  been  assured 
that  the  airport  airways  development 
program  will  be  cleared  for  floor  consid- 
eration at  a  very  early  date. 

At  this  point.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  H  R  14465  be  referred  to  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 


&nd  Department  of  SUt«,  dated  January  20. 
1970  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  aovemment  Operations 
Rep<^'«t  or  AcTivrrres  or  the  CoMMiNrrv 
Relations  Service 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
tntted  6t.it<>s  irahi-mittlng  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Community 
Rel.itlons  Service  fur  fiscal  year  1969  (with 
an  .accompanying  report  i  to  the  Committee 
on  '\\f-  Jurllcl.iry 


S    14465— REFERRAL  OF  BILL  TO 
COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  5,  mj-  Committee  on  Commerce 
reported  to  the  Senate  the  House-passed 
airport,  airways  bill.  H.R.  14485.  After 
being  reported  the  bill  was  placed  on  the 
Senate  Calendar.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Commerce  Committee  also  reported  the 
committee-drafted  and  approved  air- 
port airways  program.  8.  3108.  At  that 
time   I  asked  imanimous  consent   that 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  Indicated : 

Reviewing  the  CoMMrtMENT — A  Rcpuar  on 
Academic  Exchanges 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Scholars,  traiismltung.  pursuant 
to  law.  their  annual  report.  "Reviewing  the 
Committee— A  Report  on  Academic  Ex- 
changes." dated  October  19«»  (with  an  ac- 
companying report  i .  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations 

RiPOETS    OF    THE     C0MPT10l-LE«     GE.NEEAL 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  SUtes.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  construction  of  induatnai 
facUlues  at  Government-owned  plants  with- 
out disclosure  to  the  Congress.  Department 
of  the  Navy  and  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 
dated  January  21.  1970  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report  i ;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  SUtes.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  questionable  payment  of 
taxes  to  other  governments  on  US  defense 
activities   overseas.    Department    of    Defense 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.  were  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate, or  presented,  and  relerred  as  indi- 

caifd: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT 

A  restilutlon  adopted  by  the  Quarterly 
Cuurt  of  Sumner  County.  Teun..  petitioning 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
nes.see  to  iidopt  and  forward  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  praying  for  the 
enaotment  of  a  constitutional  amendment, 
prohibiting  the  enactment  of  legislation  per- 
muting taxation  on  State  or  local  bonds; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  CouncU, 
City  of  Seattle,  praying  for  the  repeal  of  Title 
U  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950;  to 
the  CtMTinuttee  on   the  Judiciary. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  317— RESOLU- 
TION REPORTED  AUTHORIZma 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OF- 
FICE AND  CTVIL  SERVICE  TO 
MAKE  CERTAIN  INVESTIGATIONS 
'S  REPT.  NO.  91-635  > 

Mr  McGEE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service,  reported 
the  following  original  resolution  (S.  Res 
317'.  and  submitted  a  report  thereon; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rule.s  and  Administration: 
S    Res    317 

ResoUed.  That  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
sections  134(al  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  conduct 
such  studies  as  may  l>e  deemed  necessary 
with  respect  to  any  and  all  aspects  of — 

{ 1 )  the  postal  service,  with  particular  em- 
phasis upon  inqiUrles  into  the  desirability  of 
major  organizational  restructuring  and  mod- 
emlzaUon  Included  In  these  inveetlgatlona, 
directed  toward  Improving  postal  service  in 
the  United  States,  are  mechanization.  Ubor- 
management  relations,  ratemaklng.  capital 
funding,  wages,  hours,  work  schedules,  man- 
agement techniques,  and  utilization  of  man- 
power; 

(2)  the  Federal  civil  service,  including  re- 
tirement, life  and  health  insurance,  and 
general  consideration  of  legislation  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  Federal  employment 
and  Federal  personnel  policies  and  prac- 
tices, and 

(3  I  committee  JurtsdicUon  concerning  the 
census  and  the  collection  of  statistics. 

Sec  2  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion the  committee,  from  February  1,  1970, 
unUl  January  31.  1971.  Inclusive.  Is  author- 
ized ( 1 1  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It 
deems  advisable;  (2)  to  employ  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other 
cualstants  and  consultants:  Protmted.  That 
ths  minority  Is  authorleed  to  select  one  per- 
son for  appointment,  and  the  person  to 
selected  shall  be  appointed  and  hla  com- 
pensation  shall   be   so  fixed   that  hls^groai 
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rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  ta.TOO 
than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any 
other  employee;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  heads  of  the  departments  and 
agencies  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re- 
imbursable services,  Information,  facilities, 
and  p>ersonnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  flnd- 
\np-.  together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
Utter  than  January  31,  1971. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  •276,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  ui>on  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman   of  the  committee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  318— RESOLU- 
TION REPORTED  PROVIDING  FOR 
A  STUDY  OP  MATTERS  PERTAIN- 
ING  TO  THE  FOREIGN  POLICY  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  the 
following  original  (S.  Res.  318);  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S    Res    318 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
sation Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  SUndlng  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  com- 
plete studies  of  any  and  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  foreign  policies  of  the  United 
States  and  their  administration. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1970.  to 
January  91,  1971,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures:  (2)  to  employ, 
upon  a  temporary  basis,  technical,  clerical, 
and  other  assistants  and  consultants;  (3)  to 
bold  such  hearings  to  take  such  testimony, 
to  Bit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places  dur- 
ing the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned  pe- 
riod of  the  Senate,  and  to  require  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  oor- 
reqx>ndence,  books.  pa|>er8.  and  doctunents; 
and  (4)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  beads 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  concerned, 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  utilize  the  sessions,  recesses,  and 
adjourned  periods  of  the  Senate,  and  to  re- 
quire by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  correspondence,  books,  papers,  and 
documents:  and  (4)  with  the  iHlor  consent 
of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  RiUes  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
•errlcee.  Information,  faculties,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Government,  as  the  committee  deems 
advisable. 

Sec.  3.  In  the  conduct  of  its  studies  the 
committee  may  use  the  experience,  knowl- 
edge, and  advice  of  private  organisations, 
schools,  institutions,  and  individuals  in  its 
discretion,  and  it  is  authorsed  to  divide  the 
work  of  the  studies  among  such  Individuals, 
groups,  and  Institutions  as  It  may  deem  ap- 
propriate, and  may  enter  into  contracts  for 
this  purjxise. 

Sac.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  tindw 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $300,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  ohftlnnan  of  the  committee. 


BILU3  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  INOtnrE: 

S.  3321.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  maritime 
legislation  affecting  the  transportation  by 
water  of  property  In  the  domestic  Hawaii 
trade;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Inocte  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  McGEE : 

S.  3322.  A  bUl  to  require  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  decennial  census  employees  be  based 
upon  open,  competitive  examinations;  and 

S.  3323.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Postmaster 

General  from  requiring  the  labeling  of  mail 

matter  containing  mailable  firearms;  to  the 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  lix.  GOODELL: 

S.  3324.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mllltar>-  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1967  to  establish  a  National 
Selective  Service  Commission  to  head  the 
Selective  Service  System; 

S.  3325.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1967  to  establish  a  National 
Conscientious  Objector  Appeals  Board,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3326.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1967  to  eliminate  student 
deferments;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Goodell  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bills  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under   the   appropriate   heading.) 
By  Mr.  DODD: 

S.  3327.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  PauagloUs 
Laladells;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

S.  3328.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Port  Buford  Unit  of  the  Fort 
Union  Trading  Post  National  Historic  Site 
in  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  and  for  other 
purpoFes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


S.     3321— INTRODUCTION     OF     THE 
HAW  An  WATER  CARRIERS  ACT 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce today  a  bill  which  I  believe  will 
have  a  major  and  beneficial  impact 
upon  the  development  of  my  State  and 
the  economic  welfare  of  all  Hawaii's 
residents. 

For  many  years  we  have  discussed  the 
role  of  transportation  in  increasing  Ha- 
waii's living  costs.  Studies  have  been 
imdertaken,  reports  have  been  prepared 
and  filed,  but  we  have  seen  no  action.  It 
is  in  the  hope  that  this  proposal  may  act 
as  a  vehicle  for  moving  forward  to  con- 
crete action  that  I  now  introduce  the 
Hawaii  Water  Carriers  Act. 

Hawaii  needs  and  deserves  a  special 
regulatory  and  promotional  program  for 
the  domestic  ocean  transportation  sys- 
tem that  plays  so  unique  and  vital  a  role 
in  the  State's  life  and  econcmiy.  General 
Federal  regulation  designed  to  meet  the 
interests  and  problems  of  the  mainland's 
oceanbome  transportation  service  can 
no  longer  be  accepted  as  appropriate  for 
special  problems  and  interests  of  Ha- 
waii's domestic  service. 

One  of  Hawaii's  major  assets  Is  its 
strategic  location  In  the  Pacific  between 
the  mainland  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Mexico  on  the  east,  and  Japan,  the 
Far  East,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 
on  the  west.  It  Is  the  natural  hub  of  the 
rapidly  developing  Pacific  Basin.  Ha- 
waii's opportunity  to  develop  as  a  for- 


eign trade  center,  through  which  would 
pass  goods  from  all  corners  of  the  Pa- 
cific and  beyond,  offers  potential  not 
only  for  more  jobs  and  more  dollars  for 
the  citizens  of  Hawaii  but  also  for  great- 
er U.S.  participation  in  this  huge  trade 
pool  to  the  benefit  of  the  Nation's  ex- 
port trades,  its  balance-of-payment  sit- 
uation, and  its  merchant  marine.  The 
proposed  Hawaii  Water  Carriers  Act  will 
enhance  this  development. 

At  the  same  time,  many  of  the  States 
problems  are  linked  to  the  central  fact 
of  Hawaii's  location  in  the  middle  of 
the  Pacific.  Unlike  any  other  State  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Alaska,  Hawaii 
cannot  rely  on  rail  or  motor  carrier 
transportation  to  connect  it  with  the 
rest  of  the  United  States,  and  for  all  but 
a  few  commodities  air  transportation  is 
not  an  economically  feasible  alternative. 
The  result  is  that  the  quality  and  cost 
of  the  ocean  transportation  system  that 
serves  Hawaii  critically  affect  its  basic 
economy  and  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  availability  of  job  opportunities  and 
the  State's  cost  of  living.  Promotion  and 
constructive  regulation  of  the  ocean 
transportation  system  can  insure  that 
Hawaii's  present  and  future  needs  will 
continue  to  be  satisfied  and  would  at- 
tract new  industry  to  Hawaii,  aid  the 
further  development  of  existing  industry 
and  insure  fair  and  equitable  treatment 
to  Hawaii's  consuming  public. 

The  assurance  that  full  transportation 
service  will  continue  to  be  provided  the 
neighbor  islands  is  needed  to  spur  their 
development,  reverse  the  population 
drain  to  Honolulu  and  promote  social 
and  economic  balance. 

Finally,  there  is  the  critical  problem 
of  insuring  the  continued  use  of  modem 
vessels  in  the  mainland-Hawaii  trade. 
Taxes  paid  by  Hawaiian  citizens  help 
finance  the  Nation's  subsidized  ship- 
building program.  However,  this  program 
does  not  help  reduce  Hawaii's  transporta- 
tion costs  or  improve  the  efficiency  of  its 
transportation  service  because  the  pro- 
gram excludes  subsidization  of  vessels 
for  use  in  the  mainland-Hawaii  trade, 
except  incidentally  where  the  vessels 
serve  Hawaii  as  an  intermediate  point 
in  foreign  trade  operations.  Equitable 
treatment  of  Hawaii's  taxpayers  re- 
quires that  construction  subsidy  be  made 
available  for  the  State's  special  trans- 
portation needs. 

A.    CERTIFICATION 

The  proposed  Hawaii  Water  Carriers 
Act  would  require  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  certification  of  all  common 
carriers  by  water  in  the  domestic  Hawaii 
trade.  Except  for  "grandfather"  carriers 
presently  serving  the  trade,  applicants  for 
certification  would  have  to  satisfy  a  pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessity  standard, 
pursuant  to  which  a  public  hearing  would 
be  conducted.  The  hearing  procedure 
would  allow  participation  by  shipper  and 
local  citizen  interests  and  help  assure 
that  new  operators  in  the  domes- 
tic Hawaii  trade  will  be  responsible  and 
that  their  service  will  be  in  the  public 
interest. 

Grandfather  rights  are  normal  provi- 
sions in  such  certification  schemes.  Thas, 
presently  operating  carriers  would  be  ex- 
empted from  the  act's  hearing  require- 
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mrats  OD  th^  ground  that  they  have  al- 
ready demonstrated  thetr  ability  to  sene 
the  trade.  But.  since  these  rights  will  be 
limited  to  the  service  provided  by  the 
operators  In  the  past,  chajiges  in  that 
service  would  have  to  undergo  the  full 
public  convenience  and  necessity  test. 
Moreover,  the  grandfather  operators 
would  have  to  provide  service  in  accord- 
ance with  other  provisions  of  the  act 

Under  the  act  each  operators  certifi- 
cate would  specify  the  route  or  routes 
and  ports  which  the  carrier  would  have 
to  serve  and  whether  the  carrier  would 
serve  Hawaii  In  a  strictly  domestic  turn- 
around operation  or  as  an  intermediate 
point  In  foreign  trade  I>viation  from 
these  service  requirements  would  be  al- 
lowed only  In  emergency  or  temporary 
sltuatioDs.  Abandonment  of  part  or  all 
of  an  operators  service  would  be  pos- 
sible only  upon  prior  PMC  approval 
after  hearing  with  provision  for  the  pro- 
tests and  comments  of  local  groups. 
Transfer  of  an  operator's  certificate 
would  similarly  be  subject  to  a  require- 
ment of  prior  Commission  approval. 

One  of  the  serious  potential  abuses 
which  the  blU  would  curb  Is  carrier  con- 
centration on  high  profit  segments  of  the 
Hawaii  trade,  to  the  exclusion  of  less- 
than -container load  shipments  and  less 
dense  trafBc  areas.  Such  specialization 
would  handicap  business  In  Hawaii  de- 
pendent cm  the  transportation  services 
thuB  discriminated  against  and  Increase 
the  prices  paid  by  citizens  of  the  State  for 
certain  commodities:  It  would  also  de- 
prive carriers  providing  comprehensive 
service  of  their  proportionate  share  of 
the  high  value  trade,  without  which  their 
ability  to  provide  full  service  would  be 
severely  Impaired.  Accordingly,  under  the 
act  all  certificated  carriers  would  be  re- 
quired to  carry  breakbulk  and  less-than- 
contatnerload  shipments,  unless  excused 
from  this  requirement  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  a  period  not  to  exceed  6  months 
from  the  date  of  Issuance  of  their  cer- 
tificates. Certificated  carriers  would  also 
be  required  to  hold  themselves  out  to 
serve  the  neighbor  Islands  of  Hawaii, 
KauaU  Maul,  and  Molofcal.  This  require- 
ment could  be  satisfied  by  transshipment 
or  Interline  arrangements. 

Since  the  operations  of  contract  car- 
riers could  be  disruptive  of  the  stability, 
efficiency,  and  comprehensiveness  sought 
for  common  carrier  operations  in  the 
domestic  Hawaii  trade,  it  is  necessary 
that  they  be  included  within  the  embtt 
of  the  proposed  legislation  Accordingly, 
contract  carriers  would  be  subject  to  reg- 
ulations similar  to  but  less  comprehen- 
sive than  those  governing  common  car- 
riers. 

The  proposal  to  vest  In  the  Federal 
Maritime  Conunlssion  certification  anl 
regiilatory  authority  over  the  domestic 
Hawaii  trade  by  water  a.^ures  the  trade  s 
renulatlon  by  that  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  most  experienced  In  and 
responsive  to  ocean  transjxjrtation  needs 
and  problems  The  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  tdready  has  Jurisdiction  over 
Hawaii's  ocean  traruspwrtatlon  service  as 
part  of  its  authority  over  domestic  and 
worldwide  waterbome  commerce.  Con- 
greaslonal  Judgment  that  Jurisdiction 
over  Hawaii   water  carriers  should   be 


allocated  to  the  FMC  was  Incorporated 
in  the  Hawaii  SUtehood  Act  and  that 
Judgment  continues  to  be  valid.  The  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission's  primary 
concern  with  land  transportation  strong- 
1>'  suggests  that  It  would  not  be  the  ap- 
propriate Government  body  to  adminis- 
ter this  portion  of  the  proposed  Hawaii 
Water  Carriers  Act. 

B      OOVMlNMEJn    CA«CO 

The  problem  of  transportation  stM  vices 
s^)ecializlng  In  certain  cargoes  to  the 
detriment  of  other  cargoes  Is  also  posed 
by  Oovemment-lmpelled  traffic  which 
con.stltutes  a  large  and  discrete  cargo 
pool  readily  susceptible  to  separate  car- 
riage. Such  cargo  aggregations  are  par- 
ticularly prone  to  special  rate  or  prefer- 
ential service  arrangements,  with  the 
cost  of  such  preferential  treatment  in- 
evitably borne  by  commercial  shippers  In 
the  form  of  high  rates  or  less  efficient 
service  The  consuming  public  served  by 
these  commercial  shippers  should  not 
have  to  subsidize  military  shipments. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  amend 
section  6  of  the  Intercoastal  Act  of  1933, 
which  now  permits  special  rates  on  the 
carriage  of  Government  cargo  In  the 
domestic  Hawaii  trade,  so  that  Govern- 
ment cargoes  In  this  trade,  like  the  car- 
goes of  all  other  shippers,  would  be 
subject  to  the  principle  of  nondiscrimi- 
natory rates  and  services.  Since  Hawaiian 
domestic  offshore  rales  are  subject  to 
economic  regulation,  the  Government 
would  still  receive  full  protection  against 
excessive  charges;  and  It  would  still  be 
possible  for  the  Government  to  secure  re- 
duced rates  for  high  volume  shipments  In 
the  same  manner  as  any  otlier  shipper, 
c    r*cnJT»TTON  aw  thuocgh  snvur 

The  most  Important  recent  develop- 
ment In  cargo  transportation  Is  the  so- 
called  container  revolution.  Contalneri- 
zatlon  cnakes  possible  the  transportation 
of  goods  from  an  inland  point  to  dock- 
side,  by  ship  to  another  dockside  and 
then  to  another  Inland  point,  all  with- 
out the  delays  and  costs  of  unpacking 
and  repacking  at  each  step  In  the  proc- 
ess. The  economies  and  time  savings 
made  possible  by  this  process  have  been 
particularly  dramatic  in  transportation 
Involving  ocean  carriers  Given  Hawaii's 
dependence  on  ocean  transportation.  It 
Is  manifestly  in  the  interest  of  the  Sute's 
industries,  their  employees  and  the  con- 
suming public  that  the  potential  of  con- 
lainerization  be  realized  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent  in  the  Hawaii  domestic 
trade. 

Full  realization  of  the  potential  of  con- 
tainerizatlon  would  result  m  a  system  of 
single  through  rates  covering  all  of  the 
services  of  the  underlying  carriers,  re- 
gardless of  the  transportation  modes  in- 
volved. However,  the  development  of 
Jomt  rates  and  through  .services  where 
the  overland  phases  of  the  transporta- 
tion process  in  question  are  merely  Inci- 
dental to  Its  oceangoing  phases — as  Is 
often  the  case  in  the  domestic  Hawaii 
trade — has  been  hindered  by  two  recent 
court  decisions.  Alaska  S.S.  Co.  v.  FMC. 
399  F.  2d  «23  (»th  Clr.  19«8>  and  Sea- 
Land  Sermce.  Inc.  v.  FMC.  404  F.  2d 
824  (DC.  Cir.  1968 •.  Under  these  deci- 
sions  full   FMC  Jurisdiction   over  such 


through  services  can  be  avoided  where 
the  arrangement  is  structured  so  as  to 
Involve  an  oceangoing  common  carrier 
and  a  motor  carrier  as  Joint  participants, 
even  though  the  latter  performs  only  in- 
cidental pickup  or  delivery  services,  and 
even  though  the  FMC  has  Jurisdiction  if 
the  water  carrier  Itself  contracts  for  the 
incidental  ICC-motor  carrier  services. 

These  decisions  Invite  forum  shopping 
between  Government  regulatory  agen- 
cies, discrimination,  rate  Instability,  and 
other  potential  abuses  which  threaten 
to  prevent  rralization  of  the  full  benefits 
of  containerization.  Because  of  Hawaii's 
vitsd  Interest  In  the  development  of 
throufch  service  arrsuagements  Involving 
FMC-regulated  water  carriers,  the  act 
would,  in  effect,  reverse  the  Alaska  SJS. 
and  Sea-Land  opinions  by  vesting  In  the 
PMC  complete  authority  over  through 
service  In  the  domestic  Hawaii  trade  In 
cases  where  the  underlying  motor  car- 
rier service  Is  merely  incidental  to  the 
water  carriers  service.  The  FMC  Is  better 
equipped  than  the  ICC  to  exercise  this 
authority  because  of  the  predominate 
nale  of  the  PMC- regulated  water  car- 
riers in  such  service  and  because  of  the 
ICCs  traditionally  more  narrow  Interest 
in  water  transportation  and  Its  primary 
concern  with  motor  and  rail  carriage. 

With  respect  to  through  service  Involv- 
ing more  substantial  operations  by  ICC- 
regulated  common  carriers,  regulatory 
authority  would  be  vested  In  a  Joint 
board  consisting  of  appointees  named 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  FMC  and  ICC. 
Patterned  after  a  provision  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act.  this  arrangement 
would  permit  coordinated  regulation  of 
Joint  land-water  through  service  by  both 
the  responsible  agencies. 

O     AVAUABILJTT   or  BBXrn   roa    HAWAnAN    TBAOE 
AT     WOKLD     PaiCIS 

No  state  is  so  exclusively  dependent 
on  ocean  transportation  as  Hawaii.  Yet 
for  the  most  part  it  Is  excluded  from 
Government  programs  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  ready  availability  of  modem 
and  efficient  ships — the  all  Important  In- 
gredient In  providing  and  maintaining 
a  low-cost  water  transportation  system 
to  serve  the  Hawaiian  public.  Steps  must 
be  taken  to  enable  the  prompt  introduc- 
tion of  Increased  numbers  of  modern 
ships  into  the  domestic  Hawaiian  trade 
at  reasonable  prices. 

Section  27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1920  restricts  the  Hawaii-mainland 
ocean  trade  to  American-built  ships.  But 
the  cost  of  constructing  modem  vessels 
m  U.S.  shipyards  Is  high — more  than 
twice  as  much  as  construction  costs  in 
foreign  shipyards. 

The  dilemma  posed  by  the  need  for 
modem  \-e.ssels  and  the  high  costs  of  their 
construction  In  American  shipyards  has 
been  met  in  the  US.  foreign  trade  by  the 
construction  differential  subsidy  pro- 
gram— CDS.  Under  this  program  ships 
are  constructed  in  U.S.  shipyards  but  the 
Government  pasrs  the  difference  between 
the  actual  US  shipyard  C05t  and  the  cost 
if  constructed  abroad. 

Hawaiians  pay  taxes  to  finance  the 
construction  subsidy  program,  and.  be- 
cause of  their  unique  dependence  on  do- 
mestic ocean  transportation,  they  should 
enjoy  its  benefits.  Accordingly,  under  the 
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proposed  act  CDS  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  certificated  operators  In  the 
Hawaii  trade  pursuant  to  the  same  pro- 
cedures cuiTcntly  applicable  to  vessels 
subsidized  for  use  in  the  foreign  trade. 
Ships  constructed  with  CDS  for  use  in 
the  Hawaii  trade  would  be  committed  for 
their  useful  life  to  this  trade,  thereby 
protecting  Hawaii's  interest  in  their  con- 
tinued u.se  in  this  trade  and  avoiding 
potential  abases  in  the  CDS  program. 

But  expanding  the  CDS  program  to  in- 
clude the  Hawaiian  trade  is  not  enough. 
CDS  funds  are  limited.  The  goal  of  im- 
proved, lower  cost  mainland-Hawaiian 
service  should  not  be  frustrated  by  the 
unavailability  of  sufficient  CDS  funds. 
Accordingly,  the  act  provides  that.  If 
CDS  funds  are  not  available  and  if  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  determines  that 
the  ships  covered  by  an  application  for 
CDS  cannot  be  constructed  in  U.S.  ship- 
yards at  a  cost  or  within  a  delivery  pe- 
riod which  is  within  50  percent  of  the 
cost  or  delivery  time  for  foreign-built 
ships,  the  use  of  U.S.-flag,  U.S.-owned, 
foreign-built  ships  will  be  permitted  in 
the  domestic  Hawaii  trade.  Such  foreign- 
biiilt  vessels  would  also  have  to  be  com- 
mitted to  that  trade  for  their  useful  life 
unless  a  waiver  is  granted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  use  of  the  vessel 
In  foreign  trade.  In  this  way  ocean  trans- 
portation in  the  domestic  Hawaii  trade 
would  be  placed  on  a  footing  similar  to 
that  of  other  modes  of  transportation — 
airlines,  railroads,  and  motor  carriers — 
where  there  is  no  similar  restriction 
against  foreign  building. 

Finally,  the  act  provides  that  carriers 
already  serving  the  trade  on  a  turn- 
around mainland  Hawaii  basis  will  re- 
ceive payment  equivalent  to  CDS  on  any 
new  or  reconstructed  vessels  on  which 
construction  was  commenced  prior  to  in- 
troduction of  the  act  and  completed  after 
January  1.  1969.  and  used  by  the  carrier 
only  In  the  domestic  Hawaii  trade  since 
completion.  When  such  payments  in  the 
natiire  of  CDS  are  made,  the  sum  re- 
ceived by  the  operator  would  be  placed 
in  a  construction  reserve  fund  for  use 
in  purchasing  an  additional  new  ship  or 
ships  for  use  in  the  domestic  Hawaii 
trade.  Both  the  original  ships  and  any 
new  ship  would  be  committed  to  the 
Hawaii  trade  for  their  useful  lives  unl^ 
a  waiver  allowing  use  of  the  vessels  In 
the  foreign  trade  were  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  This  provision 
would  allow  operators  who  have  recently 
undertaken  expensive  construction  or 
conversion  of  ships  for  the  trade  to  com- 
pete fairly  with  new  ships  in  the  Hawaii 
trade  built  with  CDS  assistance  or  In 
foreign  shipyards  at  less  than  half  the 
U.S.  shipyard  cost.  It  would  also  provide 
an  incentive  for  operators  presently  serv- 
ing the  domestic  Hawaii  trade  to  con- 
tinue with  their  present  shipbuilding 
programs  and  to  place  those  vessels  when 
completed  Into  the  domestic  Hawaii 
trade,  rather  than  Into  some  other 
operation. 

BAWAn    AS    A    TaANSSHIPlfSNT    CENm 

The  provisions  of  the  proposed  act 
have  thus  far  been  described  primarily 
in  terms  of  how  they  would  promote  an 
Improved  Hawaii  ocean  transportation 
system  which  would  help  overcome  cer- 


tain impediments  to  business  develop- 
ment, expand  onployment,  and  lower 
living  costs.  The  reasoning  has  been  that, 
since  the  quality  and  costs  of  transpor- 
tation services  are  important  economic 
factors,  it  Is  necessary  to  assure  existing 
and  potential  biislness  ventures  in  Ha- 
waii of  efficient,  dependable,  and  low- 
cost  service.  The  Hawaiian  public  Is  also 
entitled  to  living  costs  which  reflect  such 
a  transportation  service. 

These  proposals  for  a  revitalized  Ha- 
waiian transportation  policy  are  also 
designed  to  aid  in  the  development  of 
Hawaii  as  a  foreign  trade  or  'transship- 
ment" center.  Under  such  a  transship- 
ment system,  cargo*'o  bound  from  such 
diverse  places  as  Japan,  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  and  other  Far  East  ports  would 
be  consolidated  In  Hawaii  for  subsequent 
transportation  to  the  west  coast,  the 
gulf  area,  the  east  coast,  Europe.  Alaska, 
and  Mexico.  And  westbound  cargoes 
would  undergo  a  similar  unloading,  con- 
solidation, and  transshipment  process. 
Additional  eflQciencles  would  be  accom- 
plished by  combining  the  transshipment 
system  with  land-bridge  transportation 
arrangements,  whereby  cargoes  from  the 
Pacific  area  consolidated  In  Hawaii  would 
be  shipped  to  west  coast  terminals  to  be 
met  by  special  unit  trains  destined  for 
cargo  depots  in  various  regions  of  the 
United  States,  some  for  susbequent  ship- 
ment abroad.  Such  a  system  would 
provide  vastly  expanded  emplojrment 
opportunities  In  the  transshipment  proc- 
ess itself  and  the  related  service  indus- 
tries that  would  inevitably  develop. 

Many  of  the  principal  provisions  of 
the  proposed  act  would  facilitate  or 
strongly  promote  the  development  of 
such  a  transshipment  service.  The  cer- 
tification procedures  would  assure  that 
reliable  operators  would  laimch  and  con- 
duct the  service.  The  prohibition  against 
specialization  in  high-profit  operations 
would  assure  that  the  full  benefits  of 
the  transshipment  process  would  be 
available  to  all  shippers,  llie  Federal 
Maritime  Commission's  Jurisdiction  over 
the  domestic  Hawaii  trade  would  keep  • 
the  entire  ocean  transportation  segment 
of  the  system  under  the  authority  of  the 
one  agency  which  has  the  uecessaiy 
specialized  interest  and  expertise  in  this 
area.  E:xtending  that  Jurisdiction  to  M— 
cldental  overland  transportation  service 
would  facilitate  the  development '  of 
through  service  and  single  rates.  Pro- 
viding for  a  Joint  board  to  have  Juris- 
diction over  through  routes  involving 
more  substantial  overland  operations 
would  Insure  coordinated  regulation  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  Federal  Maritime  Commission. 

Under  a  transshipment  system  the 
Hawaii-mainland  operation  would  be  the 
central  link  on  which  all  other  links 
would  depend.  As  such,  this  service 
would  have  to  be  efflcieht,  wholly  reli- 
able, up-to-date;  hence,  the  necessity 
for  the  certification  procedure.  The 
Hawaiian-mainland  service  would  have 
to  be  subject  to  the  same  regulatory 
scheme  as  the  rest  of  the  ocean  trans- 
portation part  of  the  system;  hence,  the 
need  for  FMeral  Iforitlme  Commission 
Jurisdiction  over  the  domestic  Hawaii 
trade.  Finally,  to  implement  such  a  sys- 


tem, additional  modem  vessels  would 
have  to  be  available  to  the  domestic 
Hawaii  trade  at  reasonable  cost;  hence, 
the  need  for  extending  CDS  to  ships  to 
be  used  In  this  trade,  or,  if  CDS  is  not 
available  and  ships  cannot  be  con- 
structed in  U.S.  shipyards  on  reasonable 
terms,  for  allowing  U.S.-owned,  U.S.- 
flag,  foreign-built  vessels  in  the  trade. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  will 
toe  received  and  appixipriately  referred. 

The  bill  iS.  3321)  to  amend  certain 
maritime  legislation  affecting  the  trans- 
portation by  water  of  property  in  the 
domestic  Hawaii  trade,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Inocye,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 


S.  3324,  S.  3325,  AND  S.  3326— INTRO- 
DUCTION OF  BILI£  ESTABLISHING 
A  CIVILIAN  NATIONAL  COMMIS- 
SION TO  ADMINISTER  THE  DRAFT, 
REVISING  THE  STANDARDS  AND 
PROCEDURES  RELATING  TO  CON- 
SCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS,  AND 
ELIMINATING  STUDENT  DEFER- 
MENTS 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  oui 
dj-aft  law  is  still  unfair  and  completely 
out  of  date.  In  time  of  peace,  this  is  bad 
enough;  in  time  of  war — when  it  deter- 
mines who  may  live  and  who  may  per- 
ish— It  is  Intolerable. 

Eight  months  ago — in  a  speech  en- 
titled "Draft  Reform  Now'  delivered  In 
the  Senate  on  May  6,  1969 — I  proposed 
a  number  of  far-reaching  refoiins  of  the 
Selective  Service  System. 

I  am  gratified  that  Congress  and  the 
President  have  In  the  meantime  adopted 
two  of  the  reforms  I  was  urging — the 
selection  of  the  yoimgest  first,  rather 
than  the  oldest  first;  and  the  establish- 
ment of*  a  lottei-y  system  for  selection. 

This,  however,  is  only  a  first  step  to- 
ward a  fair  and  workable  draft  system. 

The  new  lottery  system  has  grave  de- 
fects. It  has  not  eliminated  the  sense  of 
imcertainty,  even  for  the  young  men  who 
draw  the  highest  numbers.  It  still  fails 
to  provide,  equal  treatment:  young  men 
who  draw  a  given  number  in  the  lot- 
tery-^ay,  the  number  100 — have  a 
greater  or  less  chance  of  being  called  de- 
pending on  the  size  and  composition  of 
the  local  manpower  pool. 
.^  am  hopeful  that  workable  measures 
for  correcting  the  defects  of  the  lottery 
system  will  emerge  from  the  coming  Sen- 
ate draft  reform  hearings — and  I  will  be 
submitting  my  own  recommendations  on 
this  subject. 

Three  other  basic  reforms  which  I  pro- 
posed last  May  have  yet  to  be  considered 
or  implemented  by  Congress.  These  are: 

The  establishment  of  a  civilian  na- 
tional commission  to  administer  the 
draft,  instead  of  a  single  national  di- 
rector; 

The  adoption  of  a  fairer,  more  work- 
able standard  of  conscientious  objection; 
and 

The  abolition  of  the  student  defer- 
ment. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  three  bills  to 
implement  these  proposals. 

Every  day,  we  hear  politicians,  pro- 
fessors, pi-lncipals,  and  parents  calling 
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upon  the  young  to  abide  by  the  law.  Yet 
how  can  we  seriously  expect  youn?  men 
to  listen  to  thi3  advice  without  cynicism, 
when  the  law  that  most  vitally  affects 
their  lives  and  futures — the  draft — is  so 
patently  unfair  and  out  of  date? 

Any  draft  system — even  the  most  care- 
fully and  fairly  drawn — can  be  no  better 
U^an  a  necessary  evil.  For  any  drsilt  sys- 
tem entails  Involuntary  servitude,  in  a 
sense.  It  requires  young  men  to  serve  and 
to  risk  their  lives,  whether  they  will  or 
not.  Any  system  of  conscription  raises 
the  question  put  so  well  by  Representa- 
tive Jsmies  P.  Byrnes,  of  South  Carolina, 
over  50  years  ago : 

H\iat  we  Prussianize  oiirselvw  to  win  de- 
mcxrracy  for  the  peviple  of  the  world' 

In  the  long  run,  the  only  good  way  to 
recruit  men  for  our  Armed  Forces  Is  on 
the  basis  of  their  free  wilL  I  wholeheart- 
edly support  the  President  s  direcUve  to 
proceed  with  the  formulation  of  plans 
for  an  all-volunteer  Army  which  would 
end  reliance  on  the  draft  Any  volunteer 
Army  should,  of  course,  be  subject  to 
strict  civilian  control 

A  voluntary  Army,  however,  carmot  be 
established  immediately.  There  will  be  a 
period  of  years— which  will  be  longer  or 
shorter  depending  on  the  duration  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam — when  we  will  have  to 
use  conscription  to  fulfill  our  military 
manpower  needs.  We  will  have  to  accept 
the  draft  as  a  necessary  evil  for  a  time. 

Since  the  draft  cannot  be  abolished 
Immediately.  It  must  be  reformed  im- 
mediately. We  simply  cannot  afford  to 
continue  the  obvious  inequities  of  the 
present  draft  system  while  awaiting  a 
volunteer  Army. 

Moreover,  even  when  we  reach  the 
point  of  creating  an  all-volunteer  Army, 
we  will  need  to  have  a  draft  law  In 
reserve  to  meet  situations  of  national 
emergency. 

Draftees  are  being  killed  In  Vietnam 
now.  The  time  for  draft  reform  Is  now. 

a.   3384 — A  MLL  TO  CIIATX  A  CrVHOAlf  HATIONAI. 
COttmSSlOtt    TO    AOMINISTEB    THS    DEATT 

For  nearly  30  years,  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  has  been  the  domain  of  a  sin- 
gle Individual — the  Director  of  the  Sys- 
tem. This  no  longer  makes  sense. 

We  simply  caimot  afford  to  have  a 
"czar"  of  the  draft. 

The  man  who  served  In  this  office  for 
29  years.  General  Hershey.  was  widely — 
and  in  many  Instances.  I  believe,  justly — 
criticized  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
administered  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem. 

Conceivably,  another,  younger  man 
could  have  dononstrated  more  flexibility, 
more  concern  for  Individual  rights,  and 
more  sympathy  for  the  aspirations  of  the 
young. 

However,  the  potential  for  abuse  exists 
as  long  as  the  draft  remains  the  flefdom 
of  one  man. 

E^ren  the  wisest  and  best  Intentloned 
individual  can  misuse  the  tremendoxis 
power  that  now  resides  In  the  Director  of 
the  Selective  Service  System.  No  one 
man  can  adequately  represent  the  enor- 
mously diverse  Interests  that  are  affected 
by  the  draft. 

Moreorer.  we  cannot  afford  to  have 
military  men  run  our  draft  system  at  the 
t<H>  level. 


Even  the  Pentagon  has  civilian  leader- 
ship. Only  the  Selective  Service  System 
does  not.  The  Director  of  the  System  Is  a 
career  ofDcer,  as  are  almost  all  of  the 
division  chiefs  and  top-level  assistants. 
As  lonp  as  the  System  has  this  purely 
military  orientation.  It  cannot  hope  to  be 
attuned  to  the  profound  social  effects  of 
tht"  draft  upon  millions  of  civilians. 

Another  present  abuse  Is  the  lack  of 
uniformity  on  the  part  of  4.000  local  draft 
board.s  in  the  standards  used  for  classi- 
fications of  registrants. 

This  lack  of  uniformity  Is  glaringly 
apparent,  for  example,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  hardship  deferment.  The 
deferment  of  actor  George  Hamilton  a 
few  years  ago  because  his  mother  al- 
legedly was  dependent  on  him  for  sup- 
port Ls  a  well-publlclzed  instance  of  loose 
construction  of  the  hardship  principle. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  see  examples  of 
extremely  strict  construction  in  my  own 
SUte  every  day.  Young  men.  whose  par- 
ents will  actually  have  to  go  on  welfare 
if  they  are  Inducted,  are  refused  the 
hardship  classification. 

To  reform  the  draft  leaderslUp.  my 
first  bill.  S.  3324,  would  place  a  national 
civilian  board  in  charge  of  the  System 
and  make  It  responsible  for  developing 
more  uniform  procedures  of  administra- 
tion throughout  all  levels  of  the  System. 

The  bill  would  abolish  the  office  of  the 
Director  of  the  Selective  Service  System. 
In  Its  stead.  It  would  create  a  civilian. 
bipartisan  five-man  National  Selective 
Service  Commission  to  direct  the  oper- 
ation of  the  draft. 

The  five  members  of  the  Commission 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  staggered  5-year  terms.  No  mon- 
ber  of  the  Armed  Forces  could  serve. 
Not  more  than  three  members  could  be 
oX  the  same  political  party.  No  member 
could  be  appointed  for  more  than  two 
terms — that  is.  for  more  than  a  total  of 
10  years. 

This  five -man  civilian  body  avoids  the 
dangers  of  arbitrary  action  Inherent  in 
a  single  "czar"  of  the  draft.  It  would  be 
more  representative  of  the  diverse  inter- 
ests affected  by  the  draft.  It  would  adopt 
the  principle  of  civilian  rule  that  is  now 
basic  to  all  our  institutions,  including 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Limiting  the  maximum  tenure  of 
members  to  10  years  will  help  avoid 
an  entrenched  leadership.  Insensitive  to 
change. 

To  help  secure  greater  uniformity  of 
administration  in  the  draft  system,  the 
Commission  would  be  required  "to  de- 
velop and  Implement  procedures  to  as- 
sure that  standards  and  criteria  for 
classification  and  deferment  are  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible  administered 
uniformly  throughout  all  parts  of  the 
Selective  Service  System. 

B.  332* A  WCU.  TO  ■XrOBM  TH«  STAIOURaa  AN» 

pmOCSirUSSS        kXLATtKO      TO      COMBCIZNTIOOa 
OBJECTOBS 

One  of  the  worst  Inequities  of  the  draft 
system  Is  that  It  has  attempted  to  Induct 
literally  hundreds  of  young  men  who 
truly  object  to  war  on  grotmds  of  con- 
science. 

Some  of  the  finest,  the  most  idealistic, 
the  most  dedicated  young  men  of  this 
Nation  are  cast  Into  prison  or  forced  to 


leave  their  native  land  rather  than  fight 
in  a  war  that  to  them  Is  morally  repug- 
nant to  conscience.  When  a  society  thus 
turns  upon  Its  very  best,  It  Is  in  profound 
danger  of  spirit. 

Present  law.  it  Is  true,  purports  to  con- 
tain an  exemption  for  conscientious  ob- 
jectors from  military  service.  It  Is,  how- 
ever, so  narrowly  drawn  and  often  so 
fla^antly  misapplied  by  local  boards  as 
to  be  largely  useless. 

Three  things  are  basically  wrong  with 
the  present  rules  on  conscientious  objec- 
tion. 

First,  existing  law  discriminates — In 
violation  of  constitutional  guarantees  of 
freedom  of  worship — against  those  whose 
moral  objection  to  war  Is  based  on  other 
than  religious  grounds. 

Since  the  early  days  of  World  War  I. 
Congress  has  recognized  the  principle  of 
conscientious  objection.  Initially,  most 
conscientious  objectors  were  members  of 
Quakers.  Bretliren,  and  other  pacifist 
sects. 

Under  the  1940  Selective  Service  «md 
Training  Act.  the  exemption  for  con- 
scientious objectors  was  limited  to  those 
whose  objection  to  war  was  based  on  re- 
ligious training  and  belief.  This  reflected 
the  historical  fact  of  the  religious  origin 
of  conscientious  objection. 

It  soon  became  apparent,  however 
that  those  who  objected  to  war  on 
grounds  of  conscience  included  persons 
with  humanist  attitudes  not  rooted  in 
formal  religion. 

From  1943  to  1965.  the  Federal  courts 
broadened  the  construction  of  the  con- 
scientious objector's  exemption.  This 
trend  culminated  in  the  Supreme  Court's 
1965  decision  In  the  Seeger  case;  there, 
the  Court  held  that  the  exemption  was 
applicable  to  any  person  whose  antiwar 
convictions  occupied  a  place  in  his  life 
parallel  to  that  filled  by  the  "Supreme 
Being"  of  the  religious  conscientious  ob- 
jector. 

Unfortunately.  Congress  in  effect  over- 
ruled the  Seeger  decision  2  years  later. 
The  1967  Selective  Service  Act  specifi- 
cally excluded  those  whose  objection  to 
war  was  based  on  "essentially  political, 
sociological,  or  philosophical  views  or  a 
merely  personal  moral  code."  As  a  result, 
persons  whose  objection  to  war  was  not 
based  on  formal  religion  generally  were 
barred  from  classification  as  conscien- 
tious objectors. 

On  April  1.  1969.  Chief  UJ3.  District 
Judge  Charles  W.  Wywinskl.  Jr..  ruled 
that  the  1967  act  "unconstitutionally  dis- 
criminates because  it  falls  to  recognize 
persons  claiming  conscientious  objector 
status  on  other  than  religious  grounds." 
He  pointed  out  that  such  discrimination 
violates  the  provision  of  the  first  amend- 
ment that  "Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion, 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof." 
He  said: 

Congress  unconstitutionally  discriminated 
against  .  .  .  men  like  [the  defendant)  who, 
whether  they  be  reilglou«  or  not,  are  moti- 
vated in  their  ol>)ectloni  to  the  draft  by 
profound  moral  beliefs  wtilch  constitute  the 
general  convictions  of  their  beings. 

The  National  Council  of  Churches; 
commenting  on  this  subject  In  Febru- 
ary 1967,  aptly  made  the  same  point: 
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CX>naclence  la  not  a  monofMly  of  Christiana 
or  of  the  religious  traditlona.  Neither  la  then 
one  kind  of  conscience  that  la  "rellglona** 
and  another  that  la  "non-religious*^  but 
only  the  human  conaclence. 

Under  thel967  law.  young  men,  Ameri- 
can citizens,  are  denied  freedom  of  con- 
science— in  violation  of  the  UJS.  Con- 
stitution. 

Second,  the  statutory  requirement  that 
the  registrant  must  establish  his  con- 
scientious objection  to  "all  war"  is  much 
too  sweeping.  A  more  selective  standard 
is  urgently  needed. 

A  young  man  who  wishes  to  qualify  for 
conscientious  objector  status  now  must 
do  more  than  establish  his  moral  opposi- 
tion to  war  in  the  present  historical  con- 
text. He  must  answer  all  sorts  of  h3rpo- 
thetlcal  questions  about  what  his  atti- 
tudes would  have  been  to  wars  In  other 
historical  situations.  He  is  asked  whether 
he  would  have  fought  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  or  whether  he  would  have 
fought  Hitler. 

But  how  can  he  honestly  answer  ques- 
tions like  these?  A  20-year-old's  atti- 
tudes toward  war  can  only  really  be 
formed  on  the  basis  of  wars  in  his  own 
lifetime — like  the  Vietnam  war.  How  can 
he  really  know  how  he  would  have  acted 
In  World  War  n,  which  happened  be- 
fore he  was  born?  We  who  are  over  40 
can  remember  World  War  U  and  can 
talk  meaningfully  about  whether  we 
would  have  served  in  it.  But  can  any  ol 
us  really  say  how  we  would  have  acted 
in  the  Civil  War;  in  the  Mexican- Ameri- 
can War;  In  the  Revolutionary  War? 
These  are  hypothetical  questions  with- 
out any  real  meaning  to  a  decision  as 
profoundly  personal  as  a  matter  of  con- 
science. 

We  must  bear  In  mind  that  conscien- 
tious objectors  have  to  serve  their  covm- 
try  in  other  ways.  A  conscientious  ob- 
jector must  serve  In  a  noncombatant 
capacity  In  the  military — for  example— 
as  a  medic  In  the  battlefield — or  else  he 
is  assigned  by  his  draft  board  to  work  for 
2  years  in  "alternative  civilian  service  In 
the  national  Interest"  at  military  pay — 
for  example,  as  an  attendant  in  a  mental 
Institution. 

In  administering  the  exemption  for 
conscientious  objectors,  the  emphasis 
should  be  aot  so  much  on  Uie  applicant's 
attitude  toward  hypothetical  or  long- 
past  wars,  but  to  war  as  it  is  now  fought. 
The  basic  question  should  be  whether 
his  objection  to  war  in  Its  present  his- 
torical context  is  truly  based  tipon  con- 
science— upon  a  profound  moral  repug- 
nance against  killing. 

In  short,  it  is  spurious  to  attempt  to 
distinguish  "selective"  conscientious  ob- 
jection from  "total"  conscientious  objec- 
tion. No  man  can  honestly  say  what  his 
conscience  dictates,  except  In  the  situa- 
tion with  which  he  Is  actually  con- 
fronted. 

Third,  the  present  law  permits  local 
draft  boards  to  disregard  the  law  and 
deny  conscientious  objector  status  even 
to  those  legally  entitled  to  it. 

Local  boards  now  decide  whether  a 
registrant  Is  entitled  to  draft  exemption 
as  a  conscientious  objector.  If  a  board 
rules  against  a  registrant,  he  may  appeal 
to  the  State  appeal  board.  If,  however, 
the    State   appeal    board    unanimou^ 


sustains  the  local  board,  there  is  no  fur- 
ther administrative  remedy.  The  regis- 
trant's only  recourse,  in  that  event,  lies 
in  the  courts. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  many  local 
boards  are  overtly  hostile  to  registrants 
claiming  conscientious  objector  status. 
The  fact  that  so  many  boards  are  com- 
posed of  older  persons,  often  themselves 
veterans,  tends  to  create  an  atmosphere 
in  which  conscientious  objector  claim- 
ants are  regarded  as  "cowardly"  or  "un- 
patriotic." This  attitude — coupled  with 
the  fact  that  conscientious  objection  to 
war  is  a  subjective  matter  not  easily 
capable  of  proof— often  makes  it  dif- 
ficult to  get  a  fair  hearing  at  the  local 
level.  Moreover,  the  determination  of 
the  local  board  has  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  finality,  as  State  appeal  boards 
are  reluctant  to  reverse  local  board's  de- 
cisions in  the  absence  of  the  clearest 
evidence. 

In  some  instances,  local  boards  have 
adopted  standards  of  their  own  that 
clearly  contravene  the  law. 

Some  boards,  for  example,  have  taken 
the  view  that  no  registrant  who  is  not  a 
member  of  a  traditional  pacifist  sect  can 
qualify  for  exemption.  This  ^summer  the 


long  past  wars — views  which  hardly 
would  affect  his  real  moral  attitudes 
toward  military  service. 

The  bill  would  also  establish  a  "Na- 
tional Conscientious  Objector  Appeals 
Board."  The  Board,  consisting  of  five 
civilian  members  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident for  terms  of  5  years,  would  have 
the  sole  function  of  hearing  appeals  by 
applicants  for  conscientious  objector 
status. 

If  an  applicant  were  refused  conscien- 
tious objector  exemption  by  a  local  board, 
and  this  refusal  were  upheld  by  the 
State  appeal  board,  the  registrant  would 
have  further  appeal  as  of  right  to  this 
n.-itional  review  agency. 

The  function  of  the  National  Board 
would  be  to  assure  that  local  boards  are 
applying  the  statutory  standards  of 
conscientious  objectors  in  a  fair  and  law- 
ful manner.  Because  the  Board  would 
deal  exclusively  with  conscientious  ob- 
jector cases,  it  could  develop  some  real 
familiarity  with  this  field  of  law.  If  men 
of  stature  are  appointed  to  the  Board, 
it  could  do  much  to  remedy  the  abuse 
that  now  exists  in  this  sensitive  area. 

An  additional  provision  would  guar- 
antee an  applicant  for  conscientious  ob- 
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flagrant  case  where  members  of  a  Long 
Island  local  board  admitted  that  they 
routinely  denied  conscientious  objector 
status  to  Protestant,  Catholic,  or  Jewish 
applicants,  on  the  grounds  that  these 
religions  have  not  adopted  pacifism  as  a 
dogma.  The  board  simply  disregarded 
the  fact  that  the  law  clearly  makes  the 
registrant's  own  personal  religious  con- 
victions, rather  than  the  official  tenets  of 
his  religion,  determinative  of  his  right  to 
the  exemption. 

My  second  bill,  S.  3325.  would  seek  to 
reform  these  abuses  by  adopting  a  more 
selective  standard  for  conscientious  ob- 
jection, and  changing  the  procedures 
for  appealing  a  local  board's  denial  of 
conscientious  objector  status. 

The  bin  would  exempt  from  military 
training  and  service  any  person  "who,  by 
reason  of  profound  moral  conviction,  is 
conscientiously  opposed  to  war  in  the 
historical  context"  at  the  time  the  regis- 
trant is  applying  for  exemption. 

This  chuige  in  the  statutory  standard 
would  accomplish  two  results. 

It  would.  In  the  first  place,  eliminate 
the  unconstitutional  religious  test  that 
exists  in  present  law. 

The  proposed  standard  would  only  re- 
quire the  registrant  to  establish  that  he 
was  conscientiously  opposed  to  war  "by 
reason  of  profoimd  moral  conviction." 
There  would  be  no  requirement  that  this 
conviction  has  to  be  religious  in  nature. 

It  would,  in  the  second  place,  drop  the 
unrealistic  present  requirement  that  the 
registrant  prove  his  opposition  "to  war 
in  any  form." 

Instead,  It  would  require  him  to  estab- 
lish his  opposition  to  war  "in  the  his- 
torical context"  of  the  time  his  applica- 
tion Is  being  considered. 

This  makes  his  attitude  toward  war  as 
he  actually  knows  it — war  in  the  current 
historical  context — determinative  of  his 
claim  to  conscientious  objector  status.  He 
would  no  longer  have  to  answer  questions 
about  his  views  about  hypothetical  or 


pare  his  case  and  the  right  to  be  rep- 
resented by  counsel  lx)th  at  the  local 
board  and  the  appeals  levels.  These  ele- 
mentary rights  have  not  always  been 
observed  imder  present  law. 

S.  3326:     EUMINATION    OF    UNDEBCRASUATE 
STTTDEirr    DEFTKICKNTS 

Under  the  present  system,  a  student 
successfully  pursuing  an  undergraduate 
degree  is  entitled  to  a  student  deferment 
until  graduation.  This  automatic  defer- 
ment should  be  abolished. 

When  a  young  man  serves  should  not 
depend  upon  whether  his  parents'  wealth 
or  his  intellectual  abilities  enable  him 
to  go  to  college.  The  draft  system  should 
not  be  used  as  an  incentive  for  college 
education.  Any  automatic  student  defer- 
ment tends  to  discriminate  against  the 
less  educated  and  less  alBuent. 

The  inherent  unfairness  of  under- 
graduate defermmts  becomes  particu- 
larly striking  in  times  like  today,  when 
a  war  is  going  on.  The  young  man  who 
does  not  qualify  for  a  student  deferment 
is  faced  with  being  drafted  to  fight  in 
Vietnam  and  possibly,  being  killed.  The 
young  man  who  qualifies  for  the  defer- 
ment may  postpone  his  service  for  4 
years,  at  which  time  the  Vietnam  war 
may  be  over. 

My  third  bill,  S.  3326,  would  abolish 
the  undergraduate  student  deferment 
for  students  other  than  those  already'  in 
college. 

Under  the  bill,  every  young  draft  eligi- 
ble young  man  who  becomes  of  draft  age 
after  its  effective  date  would  be  placed 
in  the  lottery,  whether  or  not  he  plans  to 
go  to  college.  If  he  is  chosen  before  he 
enters  college,  he  will  have  to  serve  im- 
mediately, even  though  he  wants  to  go  to 
college.  If  be  is  already  in  college  when 
he  is  chosen,  he  will  have  to  interrupt 
his  studies — but  will  under  another  pro- 
vision of  existing  law,  be  entitled  to  a 
short  deferment  to  enable  ilm  to  com- 
plete his  current  year. 

However,  the  bill  would  continue  to 
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preserve  deferment  for  students  now  m 
college.  This  is  necessar>'  to  prevent  those 
who  are  in  the  midst  of  their  college 
careers  from  havmg  their  studies  dis- 
rupted. SpeciflcaUy.  all  students  who  had 
already  entered  college  at  the  time  of  en- 
actment of  the  bill  would  be  entitled  to 
the  undergraduate  deferment  as  long  as 
they  are  successfulb  pur.suing  their 
studies. 

Mr  President.  I  a.sk  luianiinous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bills  be  printed 
in  Che  RxcoRD 

The  VTCK  PRESIDENT  The  bills  wUl 
be  reoeived  and  appropriately  referred, 
and.  without  objection,  tiie  bills  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

The  bills  'S.  3324 ■  to  amend  the  Mih- 
tar>'  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Selective  Service 
Commission  to  head  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System; 

'S.  33251  to  amend  the  Militan>-  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1967  to  establish  a 
National  Conscientious  Objector  Appeals 
Board,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

'S  3326'  to  amend  the  Miliury  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1967  to  eliminate 
student  deferments,  introduced  by  Mr 
GooDELL,  were  received,  read  twice  by 
their  titles,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  as  follows: 

S    iS2* 
A  bill  lo  amend  the  Military  S«lec'4ve  Serv- 
ice .\ct  of  1967  ;o  estAblL-.h  a  Nutional  Se- 
lective   Service    Commission    to    liend    '.he 
Selective  Service  Syst«m 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of 
R^'presentatnes  of  Die  United  States  of 
Ameru-a  in  Congrexi  assembled.  TTiat  pftrtt- 
^iiphs  ill  and  J.  of  section  lOiai  of  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1467  are 
amended  to  read  ai  follows 

ill  There  Ls  hereby  e^'abli^ied  m  -he 
executive  branch  of  t.^e  Oovcrnment  an 
agency  to  b«  known  a.s  '.he  Selec'sve  Service 
System  and  a  National  Se:e<-nve  Service 
Commission  which  shall  direc:  the  opera- 
tions of   the  Selective  Service  Sy>tem 

•i3i  The  Nauonal  Selective  Service  Com- 
mission shall  consist  of  Ave  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  w;th  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  The  term.s 
of  the  members  flrst  appointed  to  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  as  follows  one  shall  be  Ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  one  year  one  for  a 
term  of  two  years,  one  for  a  term  of  three 
years;  one  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  one 
for  a  term  of  five  years  All  members  of  the 
Commission  subsequently  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  for  flve-year  terms  except  that 
any  member  appointed  to  911  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring before  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
may  be  appointed  only  for  the  unexpired 
term  of  his  predecessor  No  member  of  the 
Co(nmii>slon  may  be  appointed  for  more 
than  two  consecutive  terms  No  more  than 
three  members  of  the  Commission  may  at 
any  time  be  registered  members  of  the  same 
political  party  Only  citizens  of  the  Cnlted 
States  shall  be  appointed  to  the  Commis- 
sion jnd  no  member  of  the  Armed  Porcea 
shall  t>e  eligible  for  appointment  to  the 
Commission  Each  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  hold  office  far  the  term  f  t  which 
he  was  appointed  and  until  hU  succes-sor 
.-hall  h.ive  been  appointed  and  t*ken  ofBre 
The  President  sh.iU  desl(?nate  one  of  the 
memt>er»  of  the  Commission  to  serv^  durtni? 
the  term  of  such  member  as  chairman  of 
the  Commlaalon  " 

Sec  a  The  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967  Is  further  amended  as  follows 

Hi  Section  10(ai  ts  amended  by  adding 
a  new  paragraph   i5i    to  rend  At  follows 


•  1 5)  It  shall  be  the  resptoiislblUty  of  the 
National  Selective  Service  Commission  to 
develop  and  implement  procedures  to  assure 
that  standards  and  criteria  for  classification 
and  deferment  of  persons  regl.stered  under 
this  title  are  to  the  maxlmvim  extent  feas- 
ible administered  uniformly  throukjhout  all 
parts  of  the   Selective  Service  System" 

(2i  The  first  sentence  of  Section  4(gt  it 
amended  by  striking  out  Director  ol  the  Se- 
leciue  Strrvice  System  '  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  National  Selective  Service  Commis- 
sion .  iiid  by  strlkli^.g  out  Director  of  .'^- 
lecti'. e  Service  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'Commission  ■ 

i;3i    SecMon   12iri    is  amended  b\   striking 
out      Director    ot    Selective    Service    System 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereoj     National  Selec- 
tive Service  Commission" 

i4i  Section  16ifi  is  iinieiultd  to  reud  a-. 
follows 

id  The  term  National  Selective  Service 
Commission'  me-ins  the  Commission  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  lOiai  of  this 
title  " 

Sec  i  11  Section  5M4  of  title  5.  United 
States  CiAie.  which  prescribes  e.\ecutive  pay 
rates  for  positions  at  level  III.  is  amended  b> 
adding  at   the  end  thereof  the  following 

i54i  C'hJimi.in  of  the  National  Selective 
Service  Commusslon  " 

ibi  Section  5:115  of  such  title  which  pre- 
scribes executive  pay  rates  for  positions  at 
level  IV    is  amended  by  striking  out 

(70)    Director  of  Selective  Service  ' 
and  inserung  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 

■  I  70  I  Members,  National  Selective  Service 
C^inml.ssion   ■ 

S    3325 
.\  bill  to  axneud  the  Military  Selective  Service 
.\ct   of    1967   to   establish   a   National   Con- 
scientious Objector  Appeals  Bo«rd.  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houie 
of  Repreientatites  of  fie  Untted  States  of 
America  in  Congrest  assernbled.  That  (Si 
section  6(Ji  of  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1967  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
tlriit  and  second  sentences  of  such  section 
and  inserting  In  lieu  ihere<:>f  the  following 

Nothin?  contained  in  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  require  any  person  to  be  sub- 
ject to  comb.itant  traliUiig  and  service  In 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  who, 
by  reason  of  profound  moral  conviction.  Is 
conscientiously  opposed  to  participation  In 
war  In  the  historical  context  of  the  time 
such  person  would  otherwise  be  subject  to 
such  combatant   training  and  service  " 

(bi  The  third  sentence  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '  Iwal  board  shall" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'local  board  or 
bv  an  appeal  board  shall  ' 

I  CI  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
Any  person  claiming  exemption  from  com- 
batant training  and  service  because  of  con- 
scientious objections  shall.  If  such  claim  is 
not  su.st<tined  by  the  appeal  board  for  the 
area  in  which  the  local  board  having  juris- 
diction over  the  registrant  Is  located,  lie  en- 
titled to  an  appeal  to  the  National  Consci- 
entious Objector  Appeals  Board  establl&hed 
pursuant  to  section  10ibi(3>  of  this  title 
Such  National  Conscientious  Objector  Ap- 
peal Board  shall  have  the  power  lo  review 
the  decision  of  such  local  board  and  such 
appe.il  board  for  such  .ire.i  with  respect  to 
such  claim  for  exemption,  on  b-jth  the  facts 
and  the  law   ' 

Sec  2  Section  10ib).3i  of  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  Is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  fifth  sentence  following 
the  second  provls<j  the  following  "There  shall 
be  an  appeals  board  knovm  as  the  National 
Conscientious  Objec'or  Appeals  Board'  Such 
Board  shall  hear  appeals  from  decisions  of 
appeal  boards  below  the  Presidential  level 
relating  to  claims  of  registrants  for  exemp- 


tion from  combatant  training  and  service 
because  of  conscientious  objection.  Such 
Board  shall  be  composed  of  Ave  members 
appointed  by  the  President  from  the  public 
and  private  sector  The  terms  of  members 
first  appointed  to  the  Board  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows: one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
one  year;  one  for  a  term  of  two  years;  one 
for  a  term  of  three  years;  one  for  a  term 
of  four  vp.irs:  and  one  for  a  term  of  five 
years  All  members  of  the  Board  subse- 
quently appointed  shall  be  appointed  for 
five-ye.ir  terms  except  that  any  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  before 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  v»a.s  app<jinted  may  be  appointed 
only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  his  pre<le- 
ces5or  No  member  of  the  Board  may  be  i  p- 
polnted  lor  more  than  two  consecut  ve 
terms  No  member  of  the  Armed  Porces  sbtll 
be  eligible  for  appointment  to  the  Board 
E  ich  member  of  the  Board  shall  hold  ofBce 
for  the  term  for  which  he  was  appointed 
and  until  his  successor  shall  have  been  ap- 
f>olnted  and  taken  office  The  President  shall 
designate  one  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
to  serve,  during  the  term  of  such  member, 
as  chairman  of  the  Board  Members  of  the 
Board  not  otherwise  employed  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  shall  receive  compensation 
at  the  rate  of  HOO  per  day  for  each  day  they 
are  engaged  In  the  performance  of  their 
duties  as  members  of  the  Board.  All  mem- 
bers shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  by  them  In  the  performance 
of  their  duties  as  members  of  the  Board  " 
Section  3  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  <iut  the  pro'  isloxis  of  Section 
2  of  this  Act 

S    3326 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Military  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  of   1967  to  eliminate  student  de- 
ferments 

Br  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
If  Ht-presentattves  of  the  United  States  of 
AmiTua  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
t:wn  6  I  h  1  i  1 1  of  the  Military  Selective  Serv- 
tco  Act  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec  2  The  repeal  made  by  the  first  section 
<if  this  Act  shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of  any 
person  who  was  granted  a  student  deferment 
under  section  6(hi  of  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967  If  such  deferment  had 
not  been  terminated  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act 


ADDITIONAL  C0SP0N80RS  OF  BILLS 

S      3804 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado  <Mr.  AtLOTT).  the  senior 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
YotjNc  > .  and  the  senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  Percy!  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S  2804,  to  permit  &  compact  between 
the  several  States  relating  to  taxation  of 
multlstate  taxpayers. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered 

S      3113 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  a&k 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydimgs)  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
<Mr.  Randolph)  be  added  as  cospoiisors 
of  S.  3113,  to  provide  for  a  separate  ses- 
sion of  Congress  each  year  and  to  estab- 
li.<;h  the  calendar  year  as  the  fisc^  year. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  319— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  ESTAB- 
LISHING A  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
TO  INVESTIGATE  IMPROPER  AC- 
TIVITIES IN  LABOR-MANAGE- 
MENT RELATIONS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  submitted  a  resolution 
tS.  Res.  319)  establishing  a  Select  Com- 
mittee To  Investigate  Improper  Activities 
in  Labor-Management  Relations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Griffin  when  he 
submitted  the  resolution  appear  later  in 
the  Record  under  the  appropriate  head- 
ing.) 

URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1969— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    4«» 

Mr.  CRANSTON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  S.  3154,  to  provide  long-term  financing 
for  expanded  public  transportation  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

ORGANIZED  CRIME  CONTROL  ACT 
OF  1969— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    450 

Mr.  HART  ( for  himself  and  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
(8.  30)  relating  to  the  control  of  or- 
ganized crime  in  the  United  States,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he 
proposed  the  amendment  appear  later  in 
the  Record  under  the  appropriate  head- 
ing.) 

COURTS  BRING  CHAOS  TO 
SOUTHERN  SCHOOI^ 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
column  by  David  Lawrence,  one  of  our 
Nation's  most  distinguished  journalists, 
provides  a  penetrating  insight  into  the 
chaos  that  has  resulted  from  the  recent 
decisions  of  the  Federal  courts,  demand- 
ing Instant  integration  throughout  the 
Southern  States. 

Mr.  Lawrence  focuses  his  attention  on 
a  letter  to  the  President  from  an  Atlanta 
sch(x>lteacher  of  some  14  years.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  even  a  hint  In  this  letter 
to  Indicate  that  this  teacher  possesses 
any  of  the  prejudices  critics  of  the  South 
seem  to  think  are  so  prevalent  among 
southerners.  Her  concern  Is  clearly  with 
education  and  like  many  others  in  our 
part  of  the  country,  she  apparently 
finds  It  difficult  to  comprehend  how  rea- 
sonable men  can  so  arbitrarily  place  the 
achievement  of  racial  balance  In  public 
education  ahead  of  every  administrative 
and  educational  consideration. 

Atlanta  is  a  unique  city  in  many 
waj's.  but  from  the  standpoint  of  eco- 
nomics and  demography.  Atlanta  Is  only 
different  from  other  cities  throughout 
the  United  States  like  Newark,  Cleve- 
land, and  Detroit  because  of  its  location 
on  the  map.  But  this  difference  seems  to 
be  sufScient  for  the  Federal  courts  to  im- 
pose one  set  of  standards  on  Atlanta, 
while  ignoring  blatsuit  segregation  in 
northern  cities. 

Mr.  President,  the  pusillanimous  at- 


titude of  the  Federal  courts  that  they 
must  accede  to  the  demands  of  anyone 
asking  for  punitive  treatment  for  the 
South  has  created  great  confusion  in  ev- 
ery town  and  county,  but  its  impact  on 
Atlanta  is  particularly  ironic. 

This  city  has  been  regarded  by  many 
as  a  model  in  the  field  of  race  relations. 
Many  of  the  citizens  who  are  respon- 
sible for  this  apparent  atmosphere  of  tol- 
erance and  understanding  are  the  ones 
who  are  most  enraged  by  the  current 
situation.  They  have  even  received  sup- 
port in  their  position  from  such  milikely 
persons  as  Congressman  Adam  Clayton 
Po'WELL  who  said  last  week  that  the 
courts  are  mistaken  in  setting  an  arbi- 
trary deadline  of  February  1,  and  that 
total  integration  should  be  delayed  until 
the  school  year  begins  in  September. 

It  is  diCQcult  to  conceive  of  the  chaos 
that  has  resulted  from  these  forcible  re- 
quirements. Educators — men  and  wom- 
en who  given  their  lives  to  developing 
good  local  school  systems — are  being 
treated  with  insolence  and  contempt.  A 
new  racism  is  being  imposed  on  school- 
children who  are.  In  some  cases,  being 
transported  great  distances  in  order  to 
achieve  some  arbitrary  racial  quota.  The 
imposition  of  these  requirements  during 
midyear  has  been  so  disruptive  that  it  is 
highly  unlikely  that  any  semblance  of  an 
atmosphere  conducive  to  learning  can 
be  restored  during  this  academic  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  a  close  ob- 
server of  American  politics  for  many 
years,  and  I  have  seen  the  political  pen- 
dulum make  the  full  cycle  many  times. 
Although  I  have  had  reasons  for  con- 
cern, I  have  never  lost  my  faith  In  the 
willingness  of  the  American  people  to 
protect  the  basic  freedoms  that  have 
made  this  country  unique  among  the 
nations  of  history.  I  believe  they  recog- 
nize dangerous  precedents  and  are  alert 
to  indications  of  totalitarianism.  They 
realize  that  everyone's  rights  are  placed 
in  Jeopardy  when  there  is  an  Imposition 
on  the  rights  of  anyone.  They  under- 
stand what  may  happen  on  another  day 
In  another  situation. 

Senators  who  maintain  an  attitude  of 
indifference  on  the  basis  that  their  States 
are  not  bothered  by  these  requirements 
may  dangerously  underestimate  the  con- 
cern of  their  constituencies. 

I  do  not  believe  the  people  of  the  West 
and  the  North  are  going  to  stand  by  and 
watch  public  education  destroyed  in  the 
South  by  Judicial  tyranny  without  real- 
izing that  their  school  systems  may  be 
eventually  Imperilled.  And  if  I  have  any 
power  over  the  situation,  their  fears  will 
be  well  founded.  I  am  opposed  to  per- 
mitting the  Federal  courts  to  take  over 
public  education,  but  I  strongly  favor 
equal  treatment  under  the  law.  If  they 
are  determined  to  take  over  the  schools 
of  Georgia,  I  intend  to  exert  every  effort 
to  insure  that  equal  treatment  is  ac- 
corded to  the  systems  of  public  education 
throughout  the  entire  United  States. 

I  do  not  believe  I  have  ever  been  guilty 
of  attempting  to  deceive  the  people  of 
Georgia  or  to  hold  out  false  hopes.  There 
is  a  great  feeling  of  hopelessness  and 
pessimism  among  my  people  over  the  fu- 
ture of  public  education  and  little  can  be 
said  to  dispel  their  despair.  I  have  prac- 


tically exhausted  myself  in  attempting 
to  prevent  and  postpone  the  arrival  of 
the  present  state  of  affairs. 

And  now  the  only  resort  remaining  for 
the  people  of  the  South  rests  with  their 
fellow  countrymen  in  other  regions  of 
the  Nation  and  in  their  ability  to  perceive 
the  threat  to  the  future  of  pubhc  educa- 
tion in  the  countrj-  tliat  these  arbitrary 
edicts  represent. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  by  David  Lawrence 
be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FaUSTEATION    IN    SO\."IHEEN    SciiOOLS 

Probably  few  people  realize  the  feeling  of 
helplessness  and  frustration  that  pervades 
the  public-school  systems  in  the  South  to- 
day, particularly  among  the  teachers.  A 
woman  who  has  been  for  14  years  a  teacher 
In  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  written  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  tell  him  what  Is  really  hap- 
pening to  education  because  of  the  failure 
of  the  courts  to  give  adequate  time  for  the 
adjustments  necessary  to  deal  with  racial 
desegregation  In  the  public  schools. 

The  teacher  points  out  that  Atlanta  has 
made  every  effort  to  meet  each  rcqulrensent 
by  the  federal  government,  and  the  school 
system  at  large  has  adopted  the  58  percent 
white  to  42  percent  Negro  ratio  required 
for  the  faculty.  But  It  appears  this  isn't 
enough  as  the  federal  court  now  is  ordering 
that  the  faculty  of  each  individual  school 
must  be  integrated  to  that  percentage  and. 
as  the  Atlanta  teacher  writes,  "worst  of  all. 
In  the  middle  of  a  school  year."  She  adds : 

"Mr.  Nixon,  how  can  anyone  fail  to  see 
what  complete  havoc  will  result  from  the 
transferral  of  approximately  1,700  teachers 
from  one  school  to  another  In  midyear.  Any 
teacher  can  tell  you  what  emotional  turmoil 
this  will  create  In  the  classrooms  of  Atlanta 
for  both  teachers  and  students  alike.  It  sure- 
ly would  not  take  a  teacher  to  understand 
the  delay  In  the  learning  situation  Itself 
which  would,  of  necessity,  result  from  a 
change  of  this  type. 

"Any  educator  can  tell  you  that  a  teacher 
spends  much  time  and  effort  building  up  a 
good  'class  climate'  and  an  inter-relattonshlp 
with  his  or  her  students  which  Is  conducive 
to  good  learning.  This  Is  not  to  mention  the 
obvious  fact  that  it  takes  time  for  a  teacher 
to  achieve  a  knowledge  of  the  learning  dif- 
ferences, both  abilities  and  difficulties,  of 
each  of  the  children  In  the  class.  This  is 
true  not  only  with  an  elementary  teacher 
with  her  average  of  35  pupils,  but  more 
especially  with  a  high-school  teacher  with 
a  daily  load  of  perhaps  150  different  stu- 
dents. 

"I  mention  this  to  try  to  bring  out  the 
point  that  U  it  Is  quality  education — the 
type  of  situation  that  Is  best  for  each  chUd 
in  a  school  system — that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  concerned  about  and  Is  making 
an  effort  to  achieve,  then  there  needs  to 
be  some  rethinking  done,  because  such  a 
step  as  this  cannot  fail  to  bring  about  the 
opposite  result." 

The  teacher  not  only  spwaks  of  the  dis- 
astrous effects  of  the  changes  taking  place 
in  the  middle  of  the  school  year,  but  em- 
phasizes also  the  Inconveniences  to  the 
teachers  of  both  races  In  finding  it  neces- 
sary to  travel  considerable  distances  twice 
each  day  to  go  to  a  school  far  from  their 
own  neighborhoods.  This,  she  declares,  has 
"built  up  a  resentment  which  Is  unequal 
to  any  we  have  yet  felt."  She  says: 

"To  be  forced  to  change  one's  place  of 
employment  Is  against  all  that  we.  as  Ameri- 
cans, have  always  held  dear,  and  the  fact 
that  It  Is  actually  happening  to  us  here  In 
America  is  unbelievable." 
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Thpre  ar*  some  polntjt  whlrh  the  Atlanta 
teacher  didn't  mention  Is  the  federal  rot- 
eniment  for  lastance.  takluK  over  the  run- 
n.ii>{  of  the  public  schcxils  of  the  country'* 
Or.fj.nally  the  states  were  siipptwed  to  man- 
age rtild  operate  the  educa'.ionii  system  If 
fui:  Umeutal  chau^e^  are  to  be  made,  cer- 
tainly ample  time  for  readjustments  would 
peen  to  b*  logical  But  the  courts  al>o  have 
s'e,>ped  in  and  even  fixed  dstes  mu  which 
spci'iflc  steps  n^u.-.i  be  taken  Never  has  the 
judKiary  so  arbitrariiv  inier.'cred  with  the 
operatK'iis  of  the  e<lucailunal  system  as  It 
h.!s  111  the  last  ffw  months 

The  bUierne>o  in  the  South  is  deep  not 
because  of  desegregation,  but  because  of  the 
unfair  tactics  b«ln<  used  to  accomplish  1' 
Most  of  all  the  pe  pie  re^nt  the  fart  that 
srhix^ls  In  other  parts  of  the  country  are 
perinittfd  to  ha^  e  segregation  — in  suburban 
areas  as  well  as  in  the  cities  and  nothing 
IS  bel.':i{  d<'ne  to  aijplv  the  same  rules  out- 
side the  South  hat  are  beinjj  imposed  In 
the  Suuth 

The  situatlou  U  complicated  even  more  by 
the  confusion  amung  lotal  ;Aw>er»  who  are 
conscientiously  trying  to  advise  the  school 
systems  They  tind  th.it  C'lngress  has  flatly 
stated  that  federal  funds  most  not  be  used 
to  '  correct  ra.cial  imbalance.'  and  that  no 
preslden-»al  regulation  or  law  stipulates  ra- 
cial quotas  for  public  schools  Indeed,  the 
present  administration  huj  been  inclined  to 
let  the  courts  take  the  full  reeponslbiUty 
But  from  a  legul  standpoint  the  ri^ht-s  and 
obligations  of  the  states  and  of  the  :<-d»-ral 
go',  ernment   are  by   no  means  clear 


THE  C-.SA   WING   FAILURE 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  on  Mon- 
day of  thi5  week  I  announced  that  I  had 
iru>tnict.ed  the  stiifl  of  the  Preparedness 
Investigating  Subconimiite*  to  broaden 
its  inquiry  into  the  C-5A  transport  air- 
craft so  as  to  include  its  structural 
soundness  In  vievi  cf  the  discovery  of  a 
large  crack  in  the  wing  of  one  of  these 
giant  jet  transports  As  a  part  of  this, 
I  Immediately  dispatched  a  member  of 
the  staff  U)  the  manufsurturer's  plant  at 
Marietta,  Ga  ,  for  a  firsthand  and  on- 
the-spot  investigation  After  visitmg  the 
plant,  and  after  reviewing  tlie  problems 
associated  with  the  aircraft  with  of- 
ficials of  the  Air  Force  and  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corp  ,  the  staff  member  has  now 
returned  and  furnished  me  a  report. 

What  I  shall  say  is  not  final  or  con- 
clusive but  is  bcksed  on  the  best  infor- 
mation available  at  this  time  I  make 
this  statement  today  because  of  the  In- 
terest of  the  Congress  m  this  plane  and 
because  of  my  own  reeponslbillty  to  do 
what  I  can  to  see  that  the  Air  Force 
gets  a  good  and  efficient  aircraft  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  Tliis  is  of  particu- 
lar Importance  In  view  of  the  past  prob- 
lems with  respect  to  the  C-5A  and  the 
cost  overruns  the  pro«ram  has  experi- 
enced 

It  appears  now,  and  It  is  the  opinion 
of  engineers  and  tec^inlcal  experts  of 
both  the  Air  Force  and  Lockheed,  that 
the  structural  failure  In  the  wing  last 
week  Involved  the  same  problem  which 
resulted  In  the  previous  wing  failure 
during  the  static  test  In  July  1969  They 
believe  that  the  same  "fix"  or  modifica- 
tion which  was  tenatlvely  developed  as 
a  resiilt  of  la«t  year's  failure  will  also  be 
applicable  to  the  recent  failure  However, 
tins  problem  La  still  being  studied,  and 


ro.strictlons  have  been  placed  on  the  op- 
eration of  this  aircraft  until  an  approved 
modification  Is  finalized  and  completed 

While  the  tentative  fix  Ls  currently 
bema  placed  on  aircraft  No  3,  It  is  not 
expected  that  the  mudlHcation  will  be 
Incorporated  into  production  aircraft  un- 
til aircraft  No  32  ib  delivered  Aircraft 
delivered  before  No  32  will  then  have  to 
be  returned  to  the  Lochheid  plant  to  be 
retiolitted  I  am  coneenied  that  .so  many 
aircraft  will  have  been  delivered  and  will 
be  tlvini;  \Mthout  l-.avint;  the  a  mi;  struc- 
ture beefed  up  Ho\ke\er.  the  Air  Force 
as-ert.s  that,  with  the  load  le.-trictioiis  in 
effect  tlyiiiK  the  aircraft  doe.s  not  present 
a  sale'.v  problem  I  .sincerely  hope  and 
pray  they  are  nt;ht  In  the  meaiUimf.  I 
understand  that  tl.e  Air  Force  and  the 
man'ofactuier  are  con.sidering  plans 
which  rriciy  improve  the  modification 
schedule  and   I   \mU   lollow   thi.s  closely 

The  Air  Forte  states  that  the  load 
limits  or  restiictlons  on  this  aircraft  are 
not  of  meat  importance  or  significance 
at  this  time  because  the  plane  is  involved 
in  trainmg  only  and  is  not  operational 
If  the  re.-trictions  are  still  in  etTe<-t  when 
the  plane  Joins  the  operational  fleet  they 
will   tlien  become  important 

V.e  made  inquiry  as  to  who  would  bear 
the  cast  of  the  modification,  which  is 
tentatively  estimated  at  about  $80,000 
per  aircraft  The  answer  received  wa,s 
that  the  first  58  aircraft — known  as  run 
A — the  entire  co.st  would  fall  on  the  con- 
tra'tor  Because  of  the  repricing  formula 
in  tlie  contract,  a  portion  of  the  cast  for 
the  remaining  23  aircraft — nm  B — will 
probably  l)e  borne  by  the  Air  Force  This 
of  cour.se.  is  a  prelmiinary  conclusion. 

The  staff  Ls  aware  of  and  ls  following 
two  other  potential  problems  affecting 
the  development  and  delivery  schedule  of 
the  C-5A.  and  I  think  that  they  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  S<'nate 
at  this  time 

One  possible  problem  reported  to  me 
Involves  the  radar  system  which  I  under- 
stand i.s  not  operating  completely  In  all 
of  the  modes  and  conditions  for  which  It 
is  designed  Both  Lockheed  and  the  Air 
Force  have  been  requested  to  present 
complete  details  with  respect  to  this  to 
the  subcommittee  staff 

The  second  problem  mvolves  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  program  delivery  schedule 
sllppaKe  for  these  aircraft  The  extent 
of  the  slippage  Ls  not  known  at  thLs 
time  but  the  staff  will  follow  up  on  this 
matter  to  determine  how  significant  and 
serious  it  Ls  I  have  also  been  told  that  a 
labor  strike  at  General  Electric,  the  en- 
gine manufacturer,  could  soon  liave  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  dehver>'  schedule 
of  the  C-5A 

As  I  said  at  the  outset  I  Intend  to  do 
everything  that  I  can  to  see  that  tlie 
Government  receives  a  good  and  effective 
aircraft  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  and 
I  hope  that  the  Air  Force  and  Lockheed 
will  marshal  all  the  forces  and  resources 
which  are  necessary  to  eliminate  these 
problems  as  promptly  as  possible  In  the 
meantime,  the  staff  wtU  follow  up  on 
these  matters  vigorously  and  I  will  keep 
the  Senate  advised  of  all  significant 
developments, 


THE  NEED  FOR  UNIFORM  ACCOUNT- 
ING STANDARDS  ON  DEFENSE 
CONTRACTS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr  President,  it  is  wel- 
come news  that  the  General  AccoimthiR 
Office  has  now  recommended  to  Cont;ress 
that  uniform  accountiiiK  standards  be 
established  on  defense  contracts. 

Newspaper  accounts  which  reported 
this  development  earlier  this  week  made 
the  point  that  the  GAO  report  repre- 
sents a  personal  victory  for  Adm.  Hy- 
man  Rickover  over  the  defen.se  Industry 
and  over  certain  elements  in  the  Defense 
Depai  tmer.t 

Our  Nation  already  owes  a  great  debt 
to  Admiral  Hirkover  for  Inspiring  our 
nwilear  ubmannc  protrram  and  for  glv- 
in-'  us  a  '.ital  lead  over  the  Soviet  Union 
In  this  critical  area  of  defense  technol- 
Ot;y  In  putting  through  this  program. 
Admiral  Rickover  also  had  to  overcome 
the  opposition  of  some  of  the  more 
cf)n.servative  elements  In  our  Defense 
Establishment 

Tlie  Nation  owes  Admiral  Rickover 
re  •:)£;nition  of  an  altogether  different 
Older  for  his  personal  crusade  against 
w  asie  In  our  Defense  Establishment. 

Admiral  Rickover  has  long  been  urg- 
iii'^  the  establishment  of  uniform  ac- 
I'ountinK  standards  to  check  on  the  price 
of  defense  contracts  and,  In  some  cases, 
to  prevent  contractors  from  charging  the 
Government  twice  for  the  same  costs.  In 
testimony  before  various  corwresslonal 
committees  m  recent  years,  he  has  ham- 
mered away  at  the  argument  that  incon- 
sistent and  ill -defined  standards  were 
being  used  In  determining  costs  of  de- 
fense contracts,  and  that  this  practice 
inevitably  made  for  overchar«ing  and 
waste 

As  a  result  of  Admiral  Rickover's  cam- 
paign, the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  in  1968  Inserted  a  provision 
in  the  Defense  Production  Act  requiring 
the  establishment  of  uniform  accounting 
standards  for  defense  contracts.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  proposal  was  defeated  be- 
cause of  opposition  in  the  Senate. 

It  IS  my  hope,  now  that  the  General 
Accounting  OfQce  itself  has  recommended 
the  establishment  of  uniform  accounting 
standards,  that  Congress  will  act  affirma- 
tively on  this  request. 

I  believe  this  hope  is  realistic  because 
the  Defense  Department  itself,  appar- 
ently, now  shares  the  opinion  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  that  uniform  ac- 
counting standards  are  both  feasible  and 
desirable 

Admiral  Rickover  has  estimated  that 
uniform  cost  accounting  could  save  the 
Pentagon  as  much  as  $2  billion  a  year. 
Clearly,  here  Is  a  reform  that  we  can  no 
longer  afford  to  neglect 

Citizens  are  complaining  bitterly,  and 
rightly  so.  of  high  taxes. 

Other  Government  departments  are 
being  compelled  to  cut  back  even  on  es- 
sential programs  because  of  the  budget- 
ary' squeeze. 

Under  these  circumstances.  It  seems  to 
me  all  the  more  imperative  that  we  do 
everything  In  our  power  to  eliminate 
waste  In  the  Defense  Dep>artment  and  in 
other  Government  departments,  and  to 
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keep  the  cost  of  all  Oovemment  ctm- 
tracts  to  a  minimum. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricord  an 
article,  captioned  "New  Check  Asked  on 
Defense  Work,"  and  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  January  19. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  19,  1070) 
New  Chbck  Asked  on  Detense  Work — O.A.O. 

Urges   Congress  To   Order   Uniform   Ac- 

couNTiNC  Standards  To  Cur  Costs 
(By  John  W.  Finney) 

Washington,  January  18. — The  General 
Accounting  OfBce  has  recommended  to  Con- 
gress that  uniform  accounting  standards  be 
established  as  a  check  on  the  price  of  de- 
fense contracts  and  to  prevent  contractors 
from  charging  the  Ctovemment  twice  for 
certain  costs. 

The  proposal  was  hailed  today  by  Senator 
William  Proxmlre.  Democrat  of  Wisconsin, 
who  said  It  would  "represent  a  long  step 
toward  bringing  skyrocketing  military  costs 
under  control." 

In  view  of  the  continuing  opposition  of  the 
defense  industry,  the  proposal  Is  certain  to 
encounter  controversy.  But  the  respect  com- 
manded by  the  accounting  oiflce  In  Congress, 
combined  with  the  new  critical  attitude  In 
Congress  toward  defense  spending,  may  be 
enough  this  year  to  tip  the  balance  In  favor 
of  the  proposal. 

While  the  General  Accounting  Office  made 
no  estimate  of  potential  saving.  Vice  Adm. 
Hyman  O.  Rickover,  who  has  championed 
the  establishment  of  uniform  cost  account- 
ing standards  In  the  negotiation  of  defense 
contracts,  has  said  that  the  step  could  save 
the  Pentagon  •2-bllllon  a  year. 

In  a  report  on  an  18-month  study  ordered 
by  Congress,  the  accounting  office — Con- 
gress' watchdog  agency  on  Oovemment 
spending — found,  as  had  long  been  reported 
by  Admiral  Rickover  In  testimony  before 
Congressional  committees,  that  inconsistent, 
variable  and  Ill-defined  standards  were  be- 
ing used  in  determining  costs  of  defense 
contracts. 

As  a  result.  It  said.  Government  proctire- 
ment  officers  were  at  a  disadvantage  In  ne- 
gotiating the  price  of  a  defense  contract,  and 
defense  contractors  sometimes  were  able  to 
charge  the  Government  twice  for  the  same 
cost. 

Under  the  accounting  c^ce  proposal  uni- 
form cost  accounting  standards  would  be 
established  at  Congressional  direction  to 
help  to  detemlne  the  price  on  so-called 
negotiated  contracts.  The  Pentagon  uses 
this  type  of  contract  for  the  procurement  of 
most  of  Its  weapons  and  materials. 

HOW    CONTRACTS    ARE    LET 

Negotiated  contracts  are  let  on  a  noncom- 
petitive basis,  wrlth  Government  procurement 
officials  and  the  contractor  sitting  down  to 
determine  the  price  of  the  contract,  based 
largely  on  expected  costs  submitted  by  tbe 
contractor. 

In  determining  the  cost,  the  accounting 
office's  report  said,  accounting  principles  are 
presently  being  used  that  are  designed  pri- 
marily to  determine  the  taxes  or  financial 
conditions  of  a  company  but  that  are  "quite 
foreign  to  the  purposes  of  contract  costing." 

In  emphasizing  the  need  for  uniform  cost 
accounting  standards,  the  report  said  that  a 
growing  proportion  of  Defense  Department 
purchases  was  made  through  negotiated  con- 
tracts rather  than  by  advertised  competitive 
bids.  In  the  last  fiscal  year,  for  example,  89 
per  cent  of  military  procurement  totaling 
more  than  t36-bllllon  was  made  through 
negotiated  contracts. 

The  accounting  office's  report,  submitted 
to  Congressional  committees  last  week  and 


to  b«  made  public  tomorrow,  represents  in 
some  way  a  penonal  vletory  for  Admiral 
Rickover  over  the  Defense  Department  and 
tbe  defense  Industry. 

As  a  result  of  the  Rickover  campaign,  tbe 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  In 
1968  Inserted  a  provision  In  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  requiring  tbe  establishment  of 
uniform  accounting  standards  by  the  ac- 
counting office. 

But  In  the  Senate  Banking  Committee,  the 
proposal  ran  Into  concerted  opposition  from 
the  Pentagon  and  tlie  defense  industry.  The 
Defense  Department  objected  that  unlfc«m 
standards  were  "neither  feasible  nor  de- 
sirable"— a  position  It  has  now  re\'ersed — 
and  defense  Industry  associations  main- 
tained they  were  unnecessary  and  imprac- 
tical. 

COMPROMISE    REACHED 

As  a  result.  In  extending  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  In  1968,  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  struck  a  compromise,  ultimately 
adopted,  calling  upon  the  accounting  office 
to  study  the  feasibility  of  applying  uniform 
accounting  standards  in  negotiating  a  de- 
fense contract  of  laon  than  (100,000. 

In  its  report  on  the  study,  the  accounting 
office  said  it  was  "feasible  to  establish  and 
apply  cost  accounting  standards  to  provide  a 
greater  degree  of  uniformity  and  consistency 
In  cost  accounting  as  a  basis  for  negotiating 
and    administering  procurement  contracts." 


ACROSS-THE-BOARD  PROGRESS  IN 
THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  giving 
emphasis  to  the  widespread  benefits  to 
people  in  and  out  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley is  the  36th  annual  report  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  which  was 
transmitted  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  during  the  adjournment  period 
just  ended. 

As  always,  the  report  is  a  story  of 
progress — pwist,  present,  and  future.  It 
is  an  account  of  the  amazing  trans- 
formation that  has  been,  is  being  and 
will  be  wrought  in  the  great  Tennessee 
Valley.  For  almost  37  years  now,  this 
river  valley  has  been  a  pilot  plan  to  show 
how  men  can  develop  their  resources  by 
democratic  means  and  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  people. 

The  report  tells  us: 

A  river  has  been  controlled  and  a  region 
has  been  electrified. 

The  region  has  achieved  a  balance  be- 
tween outmlgratlon  and  immigration,  re- 
flecting widening  economic  opportunity  for 
its  people.  Industry  lias  become  the  region's 
principal  employer  and  new  opportunities 
await  development  In  the  trades  and  serv- 
ice sector  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  President,  the  Tennessee  VaUey 
Authority  and  the  people  of  the  region 
can  take  Justifiable  pride  in  their 
achievements.  The  unified  development 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  Termes- 
see  River  Basin  by  TVA  is  an  Inspiring 
record  of  accomplishments  that  skeptics 
and  critics  once  said  were  impossible. 
Yet,  the  facts  and  figures  are  those  for  all 
to  see. 

During  1969  the  number  of  custom- 
ers served  by  TVA  and  the  160  munici- 
pal and  cooperative  distributors  which 
retail  TVA  power  in  parts  of  seven 
States  passed  the  2  million  mark.  When 
TVA  started  in  1933,  the  entire  region 
w^hich  is  now  ."^erved  by  TVA  electricity 
used  1.5  billion  kilowatt-hours  in  that 
year.  Last  year  TVA  sold  86.4  billion  kilo- 


watt-hours of  electricity.  To  meet  the 
region's  increasing  requirements  for  elec- 
tricity, TVA  is  now  engaged  in  the  largest 
construction  program  in  Its  history  to 
add  9.7  million  kilowatts  of  generating 
capacity  within  the  next  5  years. 

The  report  tells  us  that  shipments  of 
commercial  freight  on  the  Tennessee 
River  Waterway  totaled  a  record  high 
tonnage  for  the  seventh  consecutive 
year — nearly  23  million  tons.  In  addi- 
tion, the  waterway  saved  nearly  $40  mil- 
lion in  transportation  costs  to  shippers 
This  Is  another  record  and  more  than 
five  times  the  Federal  costs  of  maintain- 
ing and  operating  the  waterway.  The 
report  also  revealed  that  private  invest- 
ment in  new  and  expanded  waterfront 
plants  totaled  $263  million.  This  Is  an- 
other high,  and  since  1933  nearly  $1.8 
billion  has  been  invested  by  private  In- 
dustry along  the  waterway. 

TVA  reported  that  three  fioods  were 
regulated  during  1969.  averting 
$373,000  in  damages.  It  pointed  out  tha{ 
since  TVA's  first  fiood  control  project 
went  into  operation  in  1936,  more  than 
$369  million  in  fiood  damages  had  been 
averted. 

Turning  to  coal,  TVA  reported  that 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  it  brought  in 
28.9  million  tons  from  fives  States  to 
power  ftimaces  at  its  steam  generating 
plants.  The  agency  also  awarded  coal 
contracts  during  the  year  for  159.7  mil- 
lion tons  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $600 
million. 

Another  boost  to  private  enterprise 
came  through  the  shipment  of  coal,  with 
railroads  carrying  the  heaviest  tonnage. 
14,681,000.  Other  methods  of  shipment 
Included  all  barge,  5,669,000  tons;  all 
truck,  4,986,000  tons;  and  rail-barge, 
3.528.000  tons. 

TVA  continued  to  put  increased  em- 
phasis on  its  splendid  tributary  area  de- 
velopment program  dtirlng  1969.  The 
agency  completed  the  first  of  four  dams 
and  reservoirs  planned  in  the  Bear  Creek 
Watershed  of  northwest  Alabama  and 
continued  construction  on  the  multiple- 
purpose  Tims  Ford  Dam  on  the  Elk  Riv- 
er. An  agreement  of  particular  signifi- 
cance in  the  future  was  reached  on  ar- 
rangements for  building  and  devel(ving 
a  proposed  river  terminal  and  related 
industrial  complex  <mi  the  Yellow  Creek 
embasTnent  of  Pickwick  Reservoir.  This 
long-range  development  program  will 
unfold  in  the  vicinity  of  the  northern 
end  of  the  cormecting  link  of  the  long- 
awaited  waterway  to  tie  together  the 
Tennessee  and  Tombigbee  river  systems. 
When  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Canal 
is  built,  the  benefits  to  the  people  of 
the  entire  Southern  and  Midwestern 
waterway  empire  will  be  incalculable. 
Water  transportation  will  increase  by 
millions  of  tons  a  year  and  great  areas 
now  denied  the  benefits  of  low-cost  wa- 
ter transportation  will  enter  a  new  day 
of  economic  growth. 

TVA  long  ago  proved  its  ability  to  pay 
its  owTi  way.  Out  of  earnings,  TVA  is 
steadily  repaying  all  U.S.  Treasury  fimds 
employed  in  its  power  program  and  is 
consistently  ahead  of  schedule.  Last  year 
TVA  paid  $68.1  million  to  the  UJS. 
Treasury.  In  addition,  5  percent  of  TVA's 
gross  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  power  is 
paid  to  States  and  counties  as  In-lieu  tax 
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payments.  Last  year  Sute  aiid  local 
goveruments  received  $37.4  millioD  from 
TV  A. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  mentioned  Just 
a  few  highlights  of  TVA  during  the  last 
n.-cal  year.  In  other  areas,  such  as  recrea- 
tion. TVA  continued  to  develop  new  con- 
cepts and  improve  existing  programs. 
Continued  progress  was  made  on  the  de- 
velopment of  urea-based  products  at  the 
giant  Nauonal  Fertilizer  Development 
Center  at  Muscle  Shoals.  In  forestry  land 
and  forest  conservation  is  t>eing  pracuced 
and  taught  In  tlie  Tennessee  Valley  as  in 
perhaps  no  other  region  in  the  world. 
TVA  IS  also  undertaking  programs  of  re- 
search and  related  actions  to  protect  and 
improve  the  quality  of  tlie  natural 
environment. 

Yea,  Mr.  President,  across-the-board 
progress  continued  to  be  the  r\ile  last  j-ear 
as  TVA  and  the  people  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  marlced  the  36th  year  of  their  co- 
operatlre  p>artnership  to  develop  the 
natural  resources  of  the  area  on  a  unifted 
basis  and  to  put  them  to  work  for  all  the 
people. 

I  commend  the  36th  TVA  annual  report 
to  the  Senate.  I  hope  it  will  be  carefully 
read  by  erery  Member  of  the  Congress. 
For  breadth  of  vision  and  accomplish- 
ment, for  engineering  excellence  and 
social  Improvement,  TVA  is  the  one 
shining  piece  of  American  enterprise  un- 
questionably admired  and  Increa-slngly 
emulated  throughout  the  world. 


HUNGER  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr  President,  hunsjer 
in  America  has  been  highllKhted  as  a  na- 
tional shame.  In  the  midst  of  the  great- 
est tiffluence.  the  most  fantastic  tech- 
nological achievements,  and  the  maxi- 
mum In  Individual  freedom  known  to 
man.  one- third  of  our  population  Is  poor 
and  by  definition — hungry.  The  tre- 
mendous hope  that  -ve  aH  have  for  cor- 
recting this  shame  Is  constantly  renewed 
by  the  Increa^iing  concern  that  Is  being 
expressed  by  thoughtful  Americans. 

Youthful  students,  professors,  sclen- 
iLsts.  parents,  and  government  oCBcials 
are  being  heard  in  their  plea  for  effective 
action  to  end  hunger  in  America.  Official 
recognition  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  need  to  Improve  our  food 
assistance  efforts  has  been  voiced  in  the 
councils  of  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  in 
the  recent  White  House  Conference  on 
Nutrition  and  Health,  and  in  the  emer- 
gency food  and  medical  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. I  have  worked  constantly  to 
help  make  the  kind  of  changes  In  our 
Federal  food  assistance  programs  that 
are  necessary-  to  deliver  needed  help  to 
the  poor 

Today  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  would  like  to 
ni'vsent  for  the  Record  a  recount  of  the 
comments  and  suggestions  recently  ob- 
tained from  my  very  distinguished  col- 
league from  Indiana.  Senator  Bayh.  In 
a  TV  interview  on  January  4,  Senator 
Bayh  offered  his  outlook  for  the  future 
of  our  need  for  improved  food  assistance 
for  those  who  cannot  purchase  an  ade- 
quate diet  He  explained  the  need  to 
Kuaranlee  that  every  American  citizen 


has  a  birthright  to  all  the  glamorous  and 
guttering  benefits  of  our  Nation.  But, 
each  American  also  desenres  full  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  and  constmie  a  healthy, 
nutritious  diet.  In  that  Interview,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  gives  an  eloquent 
discourse  ou  why  he  supports  the  de- 
mands for  guarantees  to  nutritious 
health,  for  every  .Vnencan  citizen. 

I  am  plea.sed.  therefore,  to  ask  for 
unanimous  consent  to  enter  in  the  Ric- 
ORn.  a  copy  of  the  trinscrlpt  of  the  Sen- 
alors  interview  on  tlie  NBC-TV  program, 
■  Guideline." 

There  being  no  objection,   the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows; 
I  Prom  the  National  Catholic  Office  for  Radio 

and  Television.  Otildellne.  Jan    4    1970] 
HrNcni     WiiosB   Problem? 

Mi-Uerator  Prof  CtLarle*  Rlker.  wltti 
United  SUtes  Senator  Birch  Bayh. 

Produced  by  Ji^  GalUMther 

In  ivaaocUtloD  with  the  Natlunitl  Broad- 
casting Co.  — 

Producer-Director  fur  NBC    M«rUa  Ho«d». 

Announces.  "Guldeliaes".  the  hnt  In  a 
series  of  four  progrxma  about  life  and  Its 
problems.  The  top«c  of  today"*  program. 
'Hunger— whose  problem?"  On  today's  pro- 
Kr.im  brought  to  you  live  from  our  studios  In 
Washington.  Senator  Birch  Bayh.  Democrat 
of  Indiana  and  Profeaaor  Charles  Rlker  of 
Purdue  Cnlverslty  wUi  dlscuaa  the  Issue  of 
h'.inger  and  poverty  from  a  moral  and  ethlcj"! 
point  of  view.  Professor  Rlker. 

Prof  CUASLXS  RiKxa.  Prom  a  moral  and 
ethical  point  of  view,  what  Is  your  cnajor  con- 
cern alxjut  hunger  and  poverty  In  our  na- 
tion today.  Senator  Bayh? 

Senator  BimcH  Bath  Well.  Professor  Rlker. 
I  suppose  I'd  have  to  say  that  not  just  aa 
a  Senator  but  as  an  American  citizen  who 
h.^s  been  fortunate  In  being  reared  In  a 
home  th.tt  didn't  know  poverty,  and  as  a 
frtther  of  a  14  year  old  son  who  has  never 
been  hungry,  my  number  one  concern  is 
that  hunger  exists.  Here  we  Uve  In  a  na- 
tion that  has  more  of  everything  material 
than  any  civilization's  ever  had  before,  and 
yet  there  are  some  SO  million  of  our  fellow 
Americans  who  live  and  breathe  and  look 
very  much  like  you  who  do  not  have  enough 
to  eat.  who  do  not  have  adequate  shelter  and 
clothing  and  the  things  you  and  I  take  for 
gT.iiited 

RiKER  There  are  empty  bellies  In  the 
land,  huh? 

Bavh  There  are  a  number  of  empty  stom- 
achs, with  all  of  the  fallout  and  detriraenlal 
aspects. 

RiKxa  Prom  vlsttlng  with  you.  Senator.  I 
pet  the  very  strong  impression  that  you  car* 
about  this  Issue,  you  care  about  the  have- 
nots 

Bath    Oh.  I  do.  very  much.  I  certainly  do. 

RiKER    Could   you   tell    us   why   you   care? 

Bath  Well.  I  suppose  I  care  for  many 
reasons  First  of  all.  a  very  personal  one.  I 
suppose.  Whenever  I  have  a  chance  to  view 
flrst  hand  In  my  capacity  as  a  member  of 
ihe  Senate  6ome  of  these  conditions  that 
eilst.  I  say  to  myself  down  In  the  bottom  of 
my  conscience,  there  but  for  the  grace  of 
God  go  I  Or  my  son 

.Secondly.  I've  had  the  good  fortune  that 
the  people  of  my  state  have  elected  me  to 
public  office  This  l.s  my  16lh  year  In  gov- 
ernment, and  the  reason  I'm  In  government, 
I  suppo^e,  Is  that  I'm  not  content  to  be 
silent,  to  remain  on  the  sideline*  saying 
noihini:,  just  criticizing,  but  I  want  to  be 
where  the  action  Is  and  want  to  do  some- 
thing about  these  problems  This  Is  really  a 
sad  chapter  In  America's  history  We  have 
to  admit  that  In  this  (freat  system  that  1* 
otherwise  better  than  any  man  has  ever  de- 
vised we  do  have  these  shortcomings,  that 


we  haven't  focused  in  on  and  haven't  really 
properly  dealt  with  yet. 

RiKxa.  Senator,  I  have  here  a  statement 
endorsed  by  all  the  bishops  of  New  York 
State,  read  in  all  the  chtirche*  In  New  York 
State,  Catholic  Churches  on  December  7th, 
198ii.  Selected  portions  of  that  pastoral 
letter  "An  affluent  society  contains  shock- 
ing evidence  of  poverty.  It  Is  not  only  the 
existence  of  30  mllUun  poor  people  that 
astounds  us  but  the  growing  bitterness  and 
resentment  of  ihelr  presence  among  us. 
Rather  than  seeking  out  the  root  cause*  of 
poverty  and  disulbutlng  the  goods  of  crea- 
tion, we  tend  to  engage  in  Invectives  about 
the  poor  and  malign  their  moral  character." 
And  then  a  plea  at  the  end.  the  bishops  say. 
We  urge  you  to  support  legislation  and 
pu'uUc  and  voluntary  programs  directed  at 
alleviating   the   miseries  of   poor  people." 

My  question  to  you.  Senator,  how  would 
you  account  for  the  good,  Ood-fearlng 
church  attending  pe<^le  acting  In  an  ap- 
parently rejecting  and  unloving  fashion  to 
those  who  need  help? 

Bath.  First,  I  '>^'"*f  It's  because  many  of 
these  Ood-fearlng,  good  American  citizens 
don't  realize  what  poverty  la.  what  hunger 
is.  They  haven't  had  the  chance  to  see  the 
shnveUed  Indian  babies  on  a  Navajo  B«*er- 
vatlon.  This  Is  the  real  irony.  Our  first  Amer- 
icans now  are  suffering  mors  than  any  other 
class  of  people  because  oX  poverty  and  hun- 
ger. Most  Amsrlroans  haven't  seen  ths  boUow 
faces  of  the  economically  deprived  on  an 
Appalachian  rlctge,  where  the  parent*  are 
underemployed  or  totally  unemployed.  They 
haven't  been  Ln  the  ghettoes. 

And  one  of  the  real  Ironies  Is  that  here 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  where  we're  talk- 
ing, right  In  the  shadow  of  the  nation's 
capital,  with  aU  that  that  means  in  the 
anest  American  tradition,  there  are  those 
families  who  Uve  with  the  number  one  fear 
in  their  heart  of  how  to  keep  their  newborn 
baby  from  being  bitten  by  rats  at  night. 
Most  Americans  hsven't  had  the  chance  to 
look  In  the  stark  face  of  hunger.  So  they 
don't  know  It  exists. 

Second,  they  don't  really  realize  what  It 
means  to  them  and  to  our  nation  when  we 
talk  about  hunger.  When  we  talk  about  sta- 
tistics. It's  so  easy  to  say  things,  and  the 
bishops  bit  the  nsil  on  the  bead  there.  I 
think,  about  our  attitudes.  It's  so  easy  to 
aay  there  are  the  30  million  impoverished  in 
our  cities  and  in  ntral  America.  But  what 
does  this  mean?  Well.  It  means  more  than 
poverty  In  the  traditional  sense.  It  means 
more  than  empty  bellies,  as  you  described 
earUer.  It  "r">^"»  mental  retardation,  because 
we  now  have  abundant  statistics  to  prove 
that  If  a  child  does  not  get  adequate  protein 
and  vitamins.  Is  not  adequately  nourished 
through  the  first  three  or  four  very  impor- 
tant years  of  life,  he  ti  going  to  l>e  perma- 
nently affected  and  affected  mentally.  He's 
not  going  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of 
flrst  class  opportunities  that  are  prevalent 
for  most  of  us  They  don't  realize  what  this 
means  from  the  standpoint  of  unemploy- 
ment, welfare,  increase  In  mental  retarda- 
tion. Increased  cost  of  crime,  all  of  this 
bllitht  on  society 

RiKKX.  I  get  the  Impression  that  both  the 
bishops  and  you  would — you'd  like  me  to  be 
different,  wouldn't  you?  You'd  like  me  to 
change  my  attitude  about  the  poor? 

Bayh.  Well.  I  think  It's  abeolutely  Impera- 
tive that  the  average  American  realize  that 
we  have  a  national  responsibility  to  do 
something  about  this  condition  that  exists. 

RncEB.  Well.  I  get  your  message.  Senator, 
but  why  should  I  change?  What's  in  It  for 
me? 

Bath.  Well.  I  think  most  of  us  In  this 
country  sUll  are  willing  to  look  at  this  prob- 
lem In  a  greater  perspective  than  what's  In 
It  for  me  or  for  you  personally.  I  think  most 
of  us  are  willing  to  look  at  It  from  the  stand- 
point of  what's  In  It  for  our  country    And 
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I  think  this  Is  one  of  the  real,  one  of  the 
basic  problems  we  have  today — making  equal 
opportunity,  making  the  American  dream 
possible  and  real  for  these  30  million  people. 

There's  a  tendency.  I  think.  In  the  minds 
of  many  Americans  today  to  say,  wril,  peo- 
ple who  are  poor  get  what  they  deserved. 
They  don't  want  to  work.  They're  lazy.  Well, 
Indeed,  there  are  some  people  who  fit  Into 
this  category.  But  the  irony,  the  real  sad 
thing  about  poverty  today  is  that  most  of 
those  who  live  In  Poverty,  U.S.A.,  are  chil- 
dren. And  although  It  Is  easy  for  us  to  say, 
well,  Mom  and  Dad  are  getting  what  they 
deserve.  I  defy  anyone  to  say  that  a  child 
born  Into  environmental  conditions  almost 
beyond  description  has  anything  to  do  about 
bis  birth  and  those  conditions.  That's  where 
I  get  back  to  "there  but  for  the  Grace  of 
God  go  I. "  And  we  need  to  decide  for  our- 
selves today,  It  seems  to  me,  that  you  and 
I  as  American  citizens  are  going  to  do 
something  about  these  babies,  about  these 
children  that  are  born  in  the  conditions 
beyond  their  control.  We're  going  to  mak^ 
it  possible  for  them  to  know  a  better  life* 
we're  going  to  give  them  the  Ingredients 
of  adequate  nutrition,  adequate  education, 
so  that  theyll  have  an  adequate  job,  and  we 
can  break  this  vicious  poverty  cycle  that 
has  become  almost  self -consuming  today. 

RiKEX.  I'm  out  of  breath. 

Bath.  So  am  I. 

RiKxs.  I'm  impressed  with  your  data  and 
statistics,  and  I  sit  here,  Senator,  and  I 
think — I  wonder  If  this  man  realizes  that 
the  good  people  who  trained  me  reminded 
me  that  they  were  poor,  but  they  put  their 
hand  out  and  said,  give  the  money  to  us, 
we'll  help  the  poor.  I  don't  recall  In  my  train- 
ing people  saying  to  me,  be  concerned  about 
the  Individual  poor  with  one  person,  with 
one  face.  And  then  I  have  another  distrac- 
tion. I  think  In  the  past  we  were  taught 
what  we  reap  we  sow.  This  Is  our  puritan 
ethic  and  one  of  the  very  good  qualities  In 
our  history. 

Now,  In  the  past  we  said  there  was  oppor- 
tunity In  this  nation  for  anyone  to  be — 
we're  all  created  equal,  anyone  has  a  chance 
to  earn  a  living.  Now,  that  stands  here  very 
prominently  In  my  vision.  Then  I  hear  you 
saying  to  me  that  I  should  be  concerned 
about  people  who  are  either  unwilling  or 
incapable  of  doing  what  has  been  the  tra- 
dition In  the  nation.  What's  happening?  Is 
there  a  split?  And  when  did  It  occur?  And 
could  you  help  me  understand  that,  please? 

Bath.  I'll  try. 

Rous.  Thanks. 

Bath.  And  I'm  not  certain  that  there  Is 
any  one  magic  answer.  All  I  can  give  you  are 
Birch  Bayh's  thoughts  on  this;  and  I  do  not 
have  Infinite  wisdom,  unfortunately.  I  think 
we  need  to  tallor-make  the  governmental 
approach  today  to  today's  problems.  I  think 
we  need  to  be  very  careful  as  we  program 
governmental  re^onse  to  problems  that  we 
dont  destroy  some  things  that  are  indis- 
pensable in  our  American  system.  One  of 
these  is  Incentive. 

I  think  we  need  to  be  very  careful  that 
as  we  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  poor 
we  don't  destroy  the  incentive  of  the  average 
man  to  do  l>etter  for  himself  without  govern- 
mental programing.  I  think  that  this  can  be 
done. 

I  think  we  need  to  be  very  careful  that 
we  don't  destroy  the  bootstrap  opportunity 
where  many  Americans  who  were  bom  In 
poverty,  through  their  own  Incentive  and 
their  own  hard  work,  now  live  in  suburbia 
and  know  a  t>etter  life. 

But  basically  what  we  have  to  recognize 
Is  that  we  are  no  longer  a  simple  socie^. 
When  we  were  primarily  a  rural  society.  It 
was  much  easier  for  the  average  person  bom 
in  poverty  to  find  the  ingredients  of  a  better 
life  than  it  is  now  several  decades — several 
generations  later  where  this  problem  has 
been   significantly   compounded.    We   could 


spend  the  entire  program  talking  about  the 
mistakes  that  have  been  made,  the  emphasis 
that  should  have  been  placed  on  education, 
preschool  education,  better  nutrition,  better 
health  care,  all  of  these  things,  in  past  gen- 
erations. This  Is  to  little  avail;  we  need  to 
start  now.  Fortunately  I  think  some  mo- 
mentum hss  been  started  prevlovuly,  but  I 
think  we  need  to  start  now,  and  we  need  to 
recognize  that  there  are  these  30  million 
people  who  are  living  in  poverty,  and  the 
great  preponderance  of  them  are  children 
that  have  no  control  over  their  own  destiny. 
And  the  place  for  government  to  use  Its  In- 
fluence Is  to  program  resources  to  allocate 
priorities,  monies,  programs,  talents,  all  of 
these  things  that  go  to  effecting  public 
policy. 

RiKES.  Senator,  excuse  me.  In  that  direc- 
tion, may  I  be  specific  about  a  current  pol- 
icy? Our  government  pays  farmers  four  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  not  to  grow  food.  And 
often  In  areas  where  many  persons  are  hun- 
gry. Would  you  speak  to  that  apparent  con- 
tradiction? 

Bath.  Well,  it's  a  very  decided  contradic- 
tion. We  do  have  a  problem  today  of  control- 
ing  agrlculttiral  production.  We  have  the  in- 
gredients in  rural  America  to  produce  In  such 
abundance  that  it  would  bring  alx>ut.  In  my 
judgment,  another  depression  like  we  had  in 
the  late  20's  and  late  30'f .  But  I  think  It's  im- 
fortunate  that  we  bad  not  realized  that  this 
depressing  aspect  of  out  rural  economy,  if  it 
Is  handled  properly,  can  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  hunger.  And  so  we  are  spending  these 
billions  of  dollars  to  control  production;  and 
we  have  not  yet  found  a  formula  for  distrib- 
uting the  productive  capacity  of  our  farms 
to  those  who  have  the  capacity  to  consume. 
And  so  I  ttilnk  it  is  very  possible  to  govern 
a  program  of  agricultural  production  so  that 
we  don't  bring  al>out  rural  depression,  and 
to  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  we  find  that  the 
productive  acres  And  the  himgry  stomachs, 
but  we  haven't  been  able  to  do  that  yet.  We 
just  have  not. 

RxKEX.  Would  you  consider  our  policy  col- 
lectively Immoral  to  some  extent? 

Bath.  Well,  I  think  rather  than  immoral, 
which  connotates  something  calculated  in 
some  mental  design,  I  think  it's  insensitive. 
We  just  haven't  realized  the  inconsistency. 
I  don't  think  anyone  in  Congress  really  is  sit- 
ting there  calculating  or  trying  to  devise 
a  way  to  keep  people  from  getting  at  the  pro- 
ductive wealth  of  our  farms — oh,  there  may 
be  a  few,  but  I  don't  think  there  are  very 
many;  I  don't  think  very  many  citizens  want 
this  to  exist.  But  we  must  realize  we  have 
the  productive  capacity  on  our  farms  to  feed 
everyone  in  this  country  adequately  If  we 
would  just  do  it. 

Rixxx.  I'd  like  to  change  our  direction 
slightly.  You  Indicated  before  that  you  be- 
lieve in  Ood,  and  I  assume  that  that's  your 
basis  for  acting  in  a  moral  fashion.  When  we 
talk  about  morality  and  ethics  in  our  nation, 
many  young  adults  immediately  Interpret 
this  as  an  appeal  to  religious  standards.  Re- 
ligious people  are  moral,  that's  their  hangup. 
Many  of  them  have  tunedout  religion  as  in- 
appropriate in  today's  complex  world.  Is  there 
a  reason  other  than  religious  that  a  person 
should  be  moral? 

Bath.  Well,  I  think  so.  I  think  so.  In  fact, 
here  one  assumes  a  rather  egotistical  stance 
if  one  attempts  to  appraise  both  religion  and 
government,  but  let  me  risk  that  for  just  a 
moment,  since  you  asked  the  question. 

I  very  frankly.  Professor  Rlker,  feel  that 
there's  a  great  deal  of  similarity  behind  the 
reason  why  many  people  have  tuned  out 
religion  and  God  and  why  many  people  have 
tuned  out  government.  I  think  It  Is  abso- 
lutely important  to  make  religion  meaning- 
ful, tmd  the  love  of  Oxl  and  following  the 
concepts  of  Ood  and  rellgiotis  code — mean- 
ingful in  terms  of  today's  problems. 

Some  of  our  religious  institutions  have  not 
done   this.  S<xne  are  very  doctrinaire  and 


don't  make  religion  a  meaningful,  purposeful 
exercise.  And  so  It  is  with  governmental  insti- 
tutions, In  which  we  spend  so  much  time 
looking  at  the  past  and  cherishing  our  heri- 
tage, which  I  think  we  must.  But  our  fore- 
fathers had  the  foresight  not  just  to  fashion 
a  doctrine  and  documents  that  were  unheard 
of  at  the  time  that  were  really  revolutionary 
In  character — but  they  made  them  alive  and 
breathing  and  living  concepts,  and  they  did 
not  Intend  for  America  of  the  1970'8  to  try  to 
govern  America  In  the  world  of  the  space  age 
by  still  using  some  of  the  doctrine  and  some 
of  the  structure  that  were  designed  for  a 
horse  and  buggy  economy  and  horse  and 
buggy  America.  And  yet  some  people  are  In- 
tent on  doing  this  very  thing. 

RiKER.  I  come  to  you  and  I  aay.  I've  quit 
the  church  and  X  doubt  that  God  exists.  Why 
should  I  be  moral? 

Bath.  Well,  I  think  you  should  be  moral 
because  I  personally  Ijelleve,  and  you're  ask- 
ing for  my  personal  belief  here. 

RiKES.  But  you've  got  a  religious  base 
there,  and  I  can't  buy  that  one  right  now.  .  .  . 

Bath.  I  happen  to  believe  that  the  moral 
code,  let's  say  the  ten  commandments  are 
based  on  good  common  horsesense,  that  it  is 
Important  If  200  million  Americans  are  going 
to  live  together  that  we  have  some  sense  of 
order.  Now  to  me,  these  fit  in  a  religious, 
moral  context.  I  think  you  or  someone  else 
who  does  not  l>elleve  In  God  can  put  them 
in  a  scientific,  practical  context,  a  pragmatic 
context.  Thou  shalt  not  kiU;  thou  shalt  not 
covet  thy  neighbor's  wife.  Do  unto  others — 
all  of  these  that  some  of  us  have  learned 
since  we  were  babes  in  a  moral,  religious  con- 
text I  think  make  common  sense  In  a  scien- 
tific context. 

RiKER.  Are  you  suggesting ? 

Bath.  You  have  to  have  some  degree  of 
order.  If  200  million  Americans  are  going  to 
live  In  a  society  as  we  know  It  today. 

RiKER.  Are  you  suggesting  that  there's  a 
reason  other  than  a  moral  reason  why  I 
should  help  the  poor? 

Bath.  Oh,  yes,  I  think  so.  I  certainly  do. 
I  feel  that  we  need  to  help  the  poor  be- 
cause they're  human  beings,  and  I'd  like  to 
see  them  be  better  human  beings  and  share 
some  of  the  experiences  that  the  rest  of  us 
share.  But  to  those  who  aren't  humani- 
tarians, to  those  of  you  who  may  say,  why 
should  I  help  them,  let  me  suggest  you 
have  a  very  personal  and  perhaps  even  a 
selfish  reason  for  wanting  to  help  see  that 
a  hungry  child  gets  enough  to  eat.  We  have 
adequate  data  today,  as  I  said  earlier,  to 
prove  conclusively  that  a  child  In  Its  early 
years  of  life,  born  into  these  environmental 
conditions  over  which  it  has  no  control,  if 
it  does  not  receive  adequate  nourishment, 
in  all  probability  will  be  a  problem  for  the 
rest  of  Its  life.  It's  going  to  be  mentally 
retarded.  The  chances  of  it  being  on  the 
welfare  roll,  of  being  unemployed  or  under- 
employed, of  It  being  in  a  mental  institution 
or  a  penal  Institution — all  these  chances  are 
significantly  Increased.  You  know,  I  look  at 
many  things  from  a  political  standf>olnt. 
Look  at  the  last  campaign  in  1968.  One  of 
the  campaign  issues — it  was  almost  an  all- 
consuming,  all-encompassing  campaign  is- 
sue— was  this  whole  issue  of  law  and  order, 
whether  it  was  Governor  Wallace,  whether 
It  was  President  Nixon  or  Vice  President 
Humphrey — whether  it  was  law  and  order — 
whether  it  was  law  and  order  with  justice. 
I  think  It  was  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  many,  many  Americans  today  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  lawless  element 
In  society.  They  were  concerned  about  the 
fact  that  'they  felt  insecure  in  their  own 
homes.  In  their  own  nelghbcw'hoods,  that 
many  people  were  afraid  to  go  out  In  the 
finest  neighborhoods,  In  their  own  home- 
towns, their  own  home  communities,  on  the 
streets  at  night. 

Yet  this  concern  for  doing  something 
about  law  and  order  in  the  traditional  po- 
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Uce  sense,  although  I  tlunk  It  U  Import&nt. 
very  frmkly.  to  bring  »  higher  degree  ot 
pruresslooalum  into  our  police  force  uid  to 
do  fomething  to  compensale  to  •  i^reater 
dogree  thoae  who  are  giving  of  their  time 
and  their  talent  and  their  very  Uvea  to 
pioic-  iio  ^  i;i  \t\.sc  people  *ho  lacrk  at, 
law  and  order  from  that  standpoint  do  not 
reali/e  how  much  belter  oil  we  would  be 
and  they  would  t>e.  If  we  did  acimethlng  a 
little  earlier  in  life,  to  try  to  keep  a  crimi- 
nal from  becoming  a  criminal  in  the  flrtit 
place. 

RiKMi  Huw  will  th:it  alTcc*  me  rlgUt  now^ 
What  would  I  need  to  do  earlier  In  a  crlnil- 
nals  life""  H->w  would  I  participate  as  a 
citizen? 

Bath.    Wei!,    there    are    many    things 

RiKKK.  What  toll  would  It  take  un  me' 
Th.i".  s  my  concern  about  this  I  hear  you  s-iy- 
ing  all  thla.  and  I  m  wondering  whil  us  go- 
ing to  cost  me. 

B\TH  It  3  a  matter  of  how  were  going  to 
invest  our  national  resources  Not  Just  your 
personal  time,  but  what  our  n.itional  goals 
are  going  to  be  Are  we  going  to  say  that  we're 
going  to  feed  all  babies'  Were  going  to  see 
that  thla  great  productive  capacity  that  we 
have  in  America  produces  the  foodstuffs  nec- 
essary and  needed,  that  we  re  going  to  also 
derelop  a  distribution  system  so  that  li 
reacbea  the  hungry  stomachs  I  say  we  must 
see  Uiat  all  of  our  children  get  enough  to 
eat.  whether  it's  through  the  school  lunch 
program  or  food  stamp*  or  whatever  It  might 
be — surpiua  commodities  I  think  we  need 
to  be  more  inventive,  more  cre.itue  1  t.Mnk 
we  can  do  this. 

Secondly.  I  think  we  need  ti  ^eall^e  that 
the  educauonal  opportunity  Is  the  founda- 
tion of  life  and  that  we  need  to  make  educa- 
tional opportunity  available  in  a  diSerent 
fi>rTn  at  an  earlier  age  to  thuse  y^unnsters 
who  liTe  in  Vhe  environmental  conditions 
tney  know  today 

Thirdly.  I  think  we  need  so  realize  that  Idle 
hours  are  the  hours  In  which  young  people 
become  Lnvolved  in  cnminai  activity  and 
Juvenile  delinquency  Tou  and  I  as  cltlaens 
bave  the  opportunity  of  keeping  playgrounds 
open,  working  with  little  league  and  police 
boya  dubs  and  things  like  thla  to  see  that 
young  people  have  the  opportunity  to  expend 
normal.  Ood-glven  youthful  energy  In  a 
wholeaome  manner  These  are  Just  a  few 
things  that  you  and  I  can  do  Basically  what 
we  need  to  do  la  change  naUoAal  directions 

RiK».  I  hare  no  doubt  tba.t  you  can  do 
It.  but  I'm  still  concerned  about  myself 
Pleaae  excuse  my  apparent  selfUhneas.  but 
I.  as  your  conatltuent-^I  may  be  tunedout 
with  gOTemment.  and  I  may  be  tunedout 
wltb  religion,  and  maybe  I  do  need  these 
things  you  tell  me  I  need.  But  what  I  need 
to  kixow  is  If  you — when  you  come  back  into 
our  st*t«  and  talk  with  me.  and  you  dls- 
oorer  that  I  have  tuned  what  you  stand  for 
out,  are  you  going  to  tune  me  out  per- 
sonalty? U  I  come  to  your  office  in  the  Sen- 
ate OOce  BuUdlng.  will  you  choose  not  to 
greet  me?  That's  what  I'm  concerned  about. 
Tou  know,  do  I  have  to  seem  to  be  playing 
your  game  In  order  to  get  your  services?  Are 
you  going  to  shut  me  out  because  I  don't 
agree  with  you.  Senator? 

Bath.  No.  of  course  not  One  of  the  great 
things  about  our  country,  as  you  well  know, 
u  that  we  have  dlSerenoe*  of  opinion.  We 
need  not  all  look  at  everything  with  the 
same  set  of  values.  I  am  going  to  do  erery- 
thlng  I  can  to  convince  you  that  what  I  feel 
about  this  Is  right,  let  me  say  th&t. 

Ruua.  I  believe  that:  X  believe  that. 

Bath.  Because  I  think  It's  Important  to 
the  country  that  more  and  more  Americans 
realize  the  futility — (he  futUlty  of  spending 
30  btllloa  dollars  a  year  In  Vietnam,  for  ex- 
ample, and  leas  than  two  billion  dollars  a 
year  to  deal  with  this  problem  of  hunger. 
to  see  that  ereryoae  gets  an  adequate  bal- 


anced diet  so  that  they'll  develop  ment.il 
c.ipaclty  and  skills,  the  way  were  still  un- 
willing to  Invest  the  amount  of  resources  In 
educ.itlon.ll  opportunity  fur  all  youugsterj 
that  determine  the  whole  future  of  these 
young  people  I  think  our  priorities  are  out 
of  whack,  and  I'm  going  to  try  to  convince 
you  And  all  I  think  all  -of  our  citizens 
need  to  recognize  that  we  get  out  of  our 
expenditures  wh.it  we  put  Into  them 

RiKKH  Most  of  our  con\crsntlon  so  f.ir. 
iinrortunately,  ha-s  been  klr.d  of  depressing. 
Is  there  cau  e  for  li^pe,  Senator  Bayh? 

Bayh  Oh.  I  think  s<j  If  my  re^ijonses  hine 
been  depressing.  I  apologize.  I  think 

RiKF.R  No.  when  you  by  dt'pre  sing,  I 
meant  when  you  face  me  with  the  facts 

Bavh  Ruhr  Well.  I  think,  vdu  knuw.  the 
young  people  today  have  this  slogan,  "tell  It 
as  It  Is  '• 

Bayu  .^ncl  I  think  most  of  us  in  America 
Want  that  They  w:int  It  told  n?  It  Is.  and 
I  tlilnk  one  of  the  re.u.ons  »e  ha'. en  t  been 
able  to  deal  with  the  problems  today  Is  that 
we  \  e  tried  to  sweep  some  of  them  under 
the  r\ig  Instead  of  looking  them  In  the  eye 
I  believe  America  is  stirring  today  I  think 
there  Is  reason  for  hope  I  think  more  and 
m.ire  Americans  are  becoming  aware 
Tiiere'.e  been  a  number  of  studies  — NBC 
did  ft  tremendous  documentary  on  hunger 
Tlirrc  5  .1  gre.it  deal  of  discussion  today  In 
the  political  fortim  about  the  silent  major- 
ity I  don't  know  who  that  majority  l.i  The 
people  that  I  represent  are  not  silent,  cer- 
tUnly  they're  not  blind;  they're  not  deaf. 
I  think  'hey  want  to  do  what's  right  I  think 
wh,\t  we  need  tod.iy  is  leadership,  to  point 
out  what  Ls  right,  not  Juat  what's  politically 
expedient 

This  whole  subject  that  we've  been  dls- 
cujjlng  today  li  fraught  with  a  great  many 
political  liabilities  But  I  think  the  people 
of  America  today  are  yearning  for  the  type 
of  leadership  that  "tella  it  as  it  la."  that 
s.->vs  this  18  what  we  need  to  do.  and  when 
we  get  this  kind  of  leadership,  they're  going 
to  follow  and  they're  going  to  do  what's 
right.  I  think  the  young  people  of  today, 
very  frankly,  are  a  sign  of  great  hope.  There 
are  a  f.ir-out  few  that  I  am  not  able  to  under- 
stand, very  frankly,  but  most  of  them — moet 
of  them  have  a  greater  sense  of  social  ooo- 
sclouanees  than  any  other  generation. 
They  Ye  unwilling  to  sweep  under  the  rug 
wh.^t  we  were  when  I  was  younger. 

And  I  think  we  need  their  talents:  we 
need  their  energies  And  were  Urlng  In  ex- 
tremely challenging  times  We're  living  In 
vit.il  times  To  thoee  of  us  In  govertunent — 
let  me  do  a  little  soul  searching  here.  I  think 
each  of  ua  must  remember  that  there  are 
slgniHcantly  large  numbers  of  people  who 
are  beginning  to  drop  out  of  ovir  system  be- 
cause it  won  t  respond  to  the  problems — not 
Just  the  problems  of  hunger,  but  the  prob- 
lems of  how  we  bring  this  war  to  a  close, 
how  we  deal  with  better  environment.  And 
I  think  we  need  to  find  a  way  to  tune  them 
in.  to  get  them  In  the  system,  working  in 
the  system,  and  show  them  that  this  system 
win  respond. 

RiKxs.  We  must  quit.  Senator.  Thank  you 
very  much.  That's  all  for  today's  "Ouldelln*." 
0\ir  thanks  to  United  States  Senator  Birch 
Bayh  of  Indiana  for  discussing  the  Issues  of 
hunger  and  poverty. 

Next  week's  program  on  hunger  and  pov- 
erty win  feature  a  panel  of  three  outstand- 
ing Catholic  women:  Mrs.  Janey  B.  Hart, 
wife  of  United  States  Senator  PhlUp  Hart 
of  Michigan:  Sister  Ruth  Dowd,  Vice  Princi- 
pal of  Harlem  Prep,  a  unique  school  and 
Miss  Jane  Vaya.  a  graduate  student  of  the- 
olog7  at  Marquette  University  In  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin.  We  hope  you  will  Join  us  then. 

AMKODNcxa.  Today,  "Ouldellne"  has  pre- 
sented the  first  In  a  series  of  programs  about 
life  and  its  problema.  The  topic  for  today 
waa  "Hunger — Whoee  Problem?"  And  came 
to  you  live  from  our  studio*  in  Washington. 


THE  DETROIT  AUDUBON  SOCIETY 
FAVORS  100.000- ACRE  BIG  THICK- 
ET NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  13,  1969,  the  Detroit  Audubon 
Society  passed  a  resolution  supporting 
my  bai.  S.  4,  to  create  a  Big  Thicket  Na- 
tional Park  in  southeast  Texas.  This  re- 
spected organization  has  joined  with  an 
evcr-lncrcasing  number  of  civic  organi- 
zations and  public-spirited  citizens  who 
are  concerned  about  the  fate  of  one  of 
Americas  great  wilderness  areas. 

One  of  the  many  reasons  that  the  Big 
Thicket  is  of  Interest  to  naturalists  is 
that  the  Big  Thicket  Is  the  List  kno-*ii 
refuge  of  the  legendary  Ivory-billed 
woodpecker.  This  beautiful  and  unusual 
bird  is  the  largest  woodpecker  in  Amer- 
ica. It  is  the  size  of  the  crow  and  resides 
in  hardwood  trees  that  are  found  in 
river  bottoms  of  the  Big  Thicket. 

For  many  years  the  ivory-billed  wood- 
pecker was  thought  to  be  extinct  until 
one  was  sighted  in  the  Big  Thicket.  This 
was  the  first  sightmg  of  this  bird  in  C2 
years. 

Unfortunately,  the  Big  Thicket  ia  In 
danger  of  being  lost  forever.  Each  day 
another  50  acres  U  destroyed  by  the  op- 
erations of  large  lumber  and  real  estate 
companies. 

My  bill  would  create  a  100.000-acre 
national  park  and  thus  Insure  the  pres- 
ervation of  at  least  a  portion  of  this 
beautiful  area  for  future  generations. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Besolution 

Whereas  Tlie  area  known  as  Big  Thicket  In 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State  of  Texas,  cover- 
ing parts  of  Hardin.  Polk,  Tyler,  Liberty  and 
San  Jacinto  Counties,  Is  beautiful,  wUd.  cov- 
ered with  dense  vegetation  and  big  treas.  and 

Whereas  Big  Thicket  is  the  last  stronghold 
of  the  Ivory-bUled  and  Red-cockaded  Wood- 
peckers and  other  rare  birds,  »"'"«-'-  and 
wildlife,  and 

Whereas  Big  Thicket  U  now  threatened 
with  development  and  exploitation,  there- 
fore 

Be  It  hereby  resolved  by  the  Detroit  Audu- 
bon Society,  that  all  possible  consideration 
and  support  be  given  to  Senate  BlU  4.  to 
create  a  Big  Thicket  National  Park  of  at  least 
100.000  acres,  as  proposed  by  Senator  Ralph 
W.  Yarborough. 

Unanimously  approved  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  The  Detroit  Audubon  Society,  at 
lu  regularly  scheduled  meeting  on  Decem- 
ber 13.  1069. 

SubnUtted  by  the  Conservation  Committee 
of  The  Detroit  Audubon  Society,  Jame*  A. 
Hewina.  Chairman. 

Duplicates  of  this  resolution  to  be  sent  to: 

Senator  Philip  A.  Hart,  of  Michigan. 

Senator  Robert  P.  Orlffln.  of  Michigan. 

Senator  John  Tower,  of  Texas. 

Senator  Ralph  W.  Tarborough. 


DRUG  ADDICTION  AND  ABUSE 

Mr.  McTNTYRE.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
begin  the  second  session  of  the  91st 
Congress,  there  are  many  important  and 
burning  issues  which  we  must  try  to  re- 
solve. In  my  opinion,  however,  there  is  no 
more  serious  problem  this  Congress  must 
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face  than  the  evergrowing  menace  of 
di-ug  abuse. 

As  I  traveled  in  my  own  State  during 
the  adjournment  period,  I  found  that 
people  are  more  concerned  about  this 
problem  than  they  are  about  the  Viet- 
nam war.  Inflation,  or  any  of  the  other 
great  Issues  of  the  day. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  Congress  in  en- 
acting the  narcotics  laws,  the  Drug 
Abuse  Control  Act  of  1965.  the  Narcotic 
RehabiliUtion  Act.  and  other  legisla- 
tion, and  of  tlie  executive  branch  In  at- 
tempting to  implement  these  laws,  tiie 
drug  abuse  problem  has  steadily 
worsened.  This  fact  is  well  demonstrated 
by  the  recent  Investigations  of  both  the 
Senate  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Crime.  But  In  point  of  fact,  one  has 
to  do  little  more  than  read  the  daily 
newspapers  to  realize  that  this  is  true. 
Each  day  their  pages  are  filled  with 
stories  concerning  crimes  of  violence  and 
other  human  tragedies  related  to  drug 
usage. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  it  is  my  hope 
tliat  the  Senate  will  give  prompt  con- 
sideration to  S.  3246,  the  Controlled  Dan- 
gerous Substances  Act,  which  has  now 
been  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. In  my  opinion,  the  bUl  goes  a  long 
way  toward  solving  at  least  the  legal 
problems  associated  with  drug  abuse. 
It  attempts  to  provide  a  more  rational 
classification  of  drugs  of  abuse,  related 
to  the  degree  of  danger  Involved.  It  also 
attempts  to  bring  some  order  to  the 
present  tangle  of  penalties  provided  in 
the  various  statutes.  Most  importantly, 
however,  it  provides  much  harsher  pen- 
alties for  those  convicted  of  trafficking 
in  narcotics  and  other  dangerous  drugs, 
particularly  where  such  sales  Involve 
minors  or  constitutes  a  continuing  crimi- 
nal enterprise. 

But  legislation  and  law  enforcement  do 
not  alone  provide  a  panacea  for  the  drug 
abuse  ill.  They  must  be  accompanied  by 
massive  efforts  in  the  areas  of  education, 
prevention,  and  rehabilitation.  Nor  can 
the  job  be  done  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment alone,  or  even  by  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  combined. 
Private  groups  of  parents,  teachers,  civic 
organizations  and  others  must  become 
involved  at  the  grassroots  level. 

Such  groups  are  already  springing  up 
in  my  own  State  of  New  Hampshire  and 
I  am  certain  that  the  same  thing  is  hap- 
pening in  other  pwirts  of  the  country.  To 
be  successful,  however,  they  will  need 
strong  flnanical  and  other  support  from 
those  of  us  in  the  Federal  Government. 
I  hope  It  will  be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  nothing 
short  of  a  100  percent  national  commit- 
ment will  sufiQce  to  rid  our  society  of  the 
ugly  blight  of  drug  addiction  and  abuse. 


notified  19  more  Alabama  families  of  the 
death  of  loved  ones  in  the  conflict  of 
Vietnam,  bringing  the  total  number  of 
casualties  to  969. 

I  wish  to  place  the  names  of  these 
heroic  Alabamians  in  the  permanent 
archives  of  the  Nation,  paying  tribute  to 
them,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Ala- 
bsuna,  for  their  heroism  and  i>atrlotlsm. 
May  the  time  not  be  distant  when  there 
will  be  no  occasion  for  more  of  these 
tragic  lists. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  names  and  the 
next  of  kin  of  these  19  Alabamians. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

List  or  Casualties  iNctTRHEO  by  U.S.  Military 
Personnel  Fbom  the  State  of  Alabama  in 
Connection  Wtth  the  Contxict  in  Viet- 
nam, November  6  Through  December  31, 
1969 

armt 

Sp4.  WllUam  A.  Anderson,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Eddie  D.  Pugh,  Route  1.  Box  91,  Mt. 
Vernon.  36560. 

Si>4.  Larry  W.  Roblson,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Osbon  L.  Roblson,  Box  555,  Wlnfleld,  35594. 

Sfc.  Vernon  O.  Holbrook,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Sara  P.  Holbrook,  111  Sauage  Street.  Pied- 
mont, 36272. 

Pfc.  James  R.  Undsay,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Brenda  S.  Lindsay,  Box  20.  Maylene,  35114. 

Sp4.  Joseph  M.  Ragsdale,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Otto  B.  Ragsdale,  Route  4,  Box  85, 
Oneonta,  35121. 

Sp4.  Johnny  W.  Tralhham,  son  of  Mrs.  An- 
nie L.  Green.  Route  1.  Box  70C,  ThomasvlUe. 
36781. 

Pfc.  Adolphus  Hall  Jr..  son  of  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Adolphus  Hall  St..  1120  22d  Avenue,  North 
Birmingham,  35204. 

Sgt.  Larry  A.  Brown,  htisband  of  Mrs.  Pa- 
tricia C.  Brown,  1014  Bebrah  Street,  Dothan. 
36301. 

Sp4.  Raymond  K.  Dlsmukes.  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dlsmukes.  4167  49th  Court, 
North,  Birmingham,  35217. 

Ssg.  Grady  L.  Lewis,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Lewis,  4218  12th  Street,  NE.,  Tusca- 
loosa, 35401. 

2nd  Lt.  Ray  F.  Long,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Adam  A.  Long,  314  Hoffman  Street,  Athens. 
35611. 

Sp5.  James  L.  Ferrell,  son  of  Mrs.  Ruby 
Brock,  Route  1.  Boaz.  35957. 

Sp4.  Stephen  D.  Lynn,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Odell  Lynn,  1111  Bruce  Street,  Albertvllle, 
35950. 

Sp4.  John  S.  Ash.  husband  of  Mrs.  Lois  M. 
Ash,  1626  Short  16th  Street,  Bessemer,  35020. 

Sgt.  Truman  J.  W.  Gilbert,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Howard  T.  Gilbert,  729  Haven  Place, 
Birmingham,  35214. 

Pfc.  Otis  Carthage  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  BIrs. 
Otis  E.  Carthage  Sr.,  Star  Route,  Box  13, 
Northport,  35476. 

MAUKB    COKPS 

Pfc.  lOchael  T.  Rutherford,  son  of  Mrs. 
Frances  W.  Rutherford,  100  Wooland  Drive, 
GreenvlU*. 

L  Cpl.  Ira  B.  McOowan,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jack  McOowan,  S440  67th  Street,  South 
Btrmlngbam. 

Sgt.  Thoinaa  ■.  Askew,  son  of  Mr.  William 
O.  Askew.  1407  Circle  Drive,  Tuscumbla. 


ADDITIONAL  DEATHS  OF  ALABAM- 
IANS IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  pre- 
viously placed  in  the  Record  the  names 
of  950  Alabama  servicemen  who  were 
listed  as  casualties  of  the  Vietnam  war 
through  November  5.  1969.  In  the  period 
from  November  6  through  Deconber  SI. 
1969.   the  Department  of  Defoise  has 


SAN  DIEGO  TRIES  PERFORMANCE 
CONTRACT  APPROACH  IN  EDUCA- 
TION 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  in  1967 
I  authored  the  dropout  prevention  pro- 
gram. This  program,  whose  merits  have 
been  recognized  by  both  the  previous  ad- 


ministration and  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion, shows  great  promise  and  potential 
in  helping  to  improve  the  performance 
of  the  educationally  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents. 

One  project  funded  under  the  dropout 
prevention  program  and  one  that  has  re- 
ceived so  much  national  attention  is  the 
Texarkana  project.  Yesterday,  in  the 
Senate,  I  made,  I  believe,  the  first  public 
announcement  on  the  preliminary  re- 
sults, which  are  most  favorable,  of  this 
project. 

In  the  Texarkana  project,  the  local 
school  system  has  subcontracted  on  a 
performance  contract  basis  with  private 
industry'  to  raise  basic  reading  and  math 
scores  of  emotionally  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents. In  this  form  of  contract,  one  must 
produce  in  order  to  get  paid.  Preliminai-j- 
results  show  that  30  youngsters  in  the 
program  have  been  tested  and  have  evi- 
denced a  one-grade-level  increase  in 
math  and  approximately  a  two-grade  in- 
crease in  reading  in  50  hours  of  instruc- 
tion. The  performance  contract  had 
stipulated  a  one-grade-level  increase  for 
80  hours  of  instruction.  Similarly,  there 
are  other  exciting  dropout  prevention 
projects  in  the  country,  all  of  which  are 
closely  monitored  and  evaluated.  Yet,  the 
conferees  for  some  reason  did  not  look 
with  favor  on  this  program. 

Today,  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  I 
read  a  story  by  Mr.  Harold  Keen  indi- 
cating that  the  city  of  San  Diego  plans 
to  hire  private  industry  on  a  perform- 
ance contract,  also.  This  will  be  the  first 
large  urban  district  in  the  coimtry  to 
try  this  approach. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks. 

Once  again,  this  illustrates  the  poten- 
tial for  change  that  the  dropout  pre- 
vention program  offers  and  points  out, 
in  my  judgment,  the  tragic  mistake  that 
the  conferees  to  the  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priations bill  made  in  not  increasing  the 
funding  for  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  testified  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  urging  $24 
nUllion,  the  amount  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration, for  this  program,  and  the 
Senate  committee  provided  $20  million. 
The  conferees  reduced  the  dropout  pre- 
vention pM-ogram  funds  to  $5  rnlllion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  portion  of  my  testimony' 
before  the  Senate  Amiropriations  Com- 
mittee dealing  with  Uie  dropout  preven- 
tion program  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Items 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Exhibit  1 

(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Jan.  21,  1970] 

Contract  To  "iNStrxx"  Risttlts:  San  Diego 

Will    Hire    Firm    To    Improvx    STtruENT 

Reading 

(By  Harold  Keen) 

San  Dimo. — The  San  Diego  city  schools 
announced  plans  Tuesday  to  contract  with 
a  private  cconpany  which  wlU  guarantee 
reading  Improvunent  <rf  minority  children 
or  face  financial  penalty. 

The  agreMnent  wotUd  be  the  first  of  Its 
kind  In  the  nation  lnv<dvlng  a  large  tirt>an 
•ehool  district,  acoordtng  to  Supt.  Jack  Horn- 
back  who  ncgotUted  the  contract  with  Edu- 
cational Development  Laboratories  of  New 
York. 
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A  second  prtvat«  Ann,  Science  Research 
Associates  or  Chicago,  would  slpi  a  "coat 
romnii'.ment  agreement  '  with  the  district  to 
vipp-ade  the  reading  level  of  other  minority 
stiiden;s 

But  SRA  would  only  f:u-e  damage  to  Its 
reputHtlon  riither  than  nnancUil  loss  If  It 
lulled  to  meet  its  goals,  school  offlclals  said 

EDL  would  not  be  paid  the  full  amount  of 
the  proposed  tl  4  million  contract  If  pupils' 
reading  disabilities  were  nut  reduced  by  25' 
the  first  year  50  the  sec<Mid  year  .ind  100' , 
by  the  third  year,  vinder  ternis  of  the  agree- 
ment 

Details  of  the  contract  pfrtainmi?  to  the 
size  of  the  ftnancl.il  penalty  which  would  be 
leveled  apiinst  the  firm  if  It  fails  to  meet  Its 
commitjnent  were  not  revealed  pending  com- 
pletion of  the  contract 

The  overall  •2  4  million  plan  was  unveiled 
Tuesday  before  the  San  Diego  school  board, 
which  is  scheduled  to  take  action  next  Tues- 
day If  approved,  an  application  for  federal 
funds  to  run  the  program  would  be  made  to 
the  U  S    OfBce  of  Education 

Homb.ick  s.ud  the  experiment  with  the 
private  Arms  Is  being  attempted  because  fed- 
eral compensatory  propram.s  in  predomi- 
nantly minority  schools  of  the  di-trlct  have 
not  made  sufficient  progress  m  improving 
reading  skills 

The  district  re;c.i3ed  it-s  fln*t  sc-hool-by- 
Bchool  scores  of  statewide  reading  tests  Tues- 
day, showing  the  most  serious  reading  prob- 
lems are  at  schools  in  the  minority  area  of 
southeast  San  Diego 

EDL.  a  subsidiary  of  McGraw-Hill  Publish- 
ing Co  .  would  work  with  9  600  students  and 
195  teachers  at  live  di.strlct  elementary 
schools  and  one  Catholic  elementary  school 
In  this  area 

The  firm  would  provide  In-servlce  training 
for  teachers  on  how  to  use  its  techniques, 
consultants  .ind  materials 

A  district  spokesman  said  EDI  s  program 
would  feature  a  reading  laboratory  equipped 
with  such  things  i.s  a  reading  pacer,  which 
projects  reading  material  on  a  screen  to  help 
pace  students,  as  well  as  various  tap*  record- 
ers and  visual  aids 

Improvement  among  the  students  would  be 
determined  by  an  "evaluation  plan  '  which 
was  not  revealed,  a  spokesman  said 

SRA,  a  subsidiary  of  International  Business 
Machines,  would  provide  similar  services  at 
the  same  niunber  of  elementary  schools  in 
the  minority  area  About  6  000  students  and 
183  teachers  would  be  involved  in  its  »779  477 
program. 

In  addition  the  district  would  launch  a 
third  project  of  its  own.  called  the  Maximum 
Xffort  Program  It  would  concentfate  new 
t«chnlquea  and  materials  in  reading  and 
mathematics  at  five  elementary  schools  at  a 
coat  of  (370.000 

Whether  or  not  the  projects  meet  their 
pjaia  would  be  determined  by  results  of  the 
statewide  reading  tesu.  officials  said 

ExHtarr  3 

TimMONT    BT    SENATOa    MfaFHT 

Mr  Chairman  First.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Subcommittee  for  giving  me  this  opportunity 
to  testify  again  this  year  I  want  to  discuss 
and  strongly  urge  increased  funding  for  the 
Dropout  Prevention  and  the  Bilingual  pro- 
grams. I  believe  that  these  two  programs  will 
prove  themselves  to  be  among  the  most  sig- 
nificant, far-reaching,  and  wise  Investments 
that  this  nation  has  ever  made 

Last  year,  when  tbe  House  failed  to  pro- 
Tide  a  single  cent  for  either  program,  I  tes- 
tified before  this  Subcommittee  making  a 
personal  plea  that  the  "shortsighted"  acUon 
of  the  other  body  be  reversed  The  Com- 
mittee, realljslng  both  tbe  magnitude  of  the 
problems  and  tbe  menta  of  these  two  pro- 
grams, reaponded,  and  in  the  HEW  Appro- 
priations measure  pessed  by  tbe  Senate  last 
year  included  $30  million  for  tbe  Dropout 
Prevention  program  and  110  million  for  the 


Bilingual  program  We  were  able  to  retain 
only  $7  5  million  for  the  Bilingual  program 
and  $5  million  for  the  Dropout  Prevention 
progr.im  in  conference  with  the  House 

This  year,  the  House  has  come  around 
somewhat  and  in  the  Labor  HEW  Approprl- 
tlons  bill  passed  by  the  House  $10  million 
Wits  provided  for  the  BiUngu.il  program  and 
$5  million  for  the  Dropout  Prevention  pro- 
gram Given  the  size  and  seriousness  of  the 
problems  to  which  these  two  programs  are 
ftddre.^sed.  the  sums  provided  by  the  House 
are   clearly   Inadequ.ite 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  flsc.il  problems  that 
wc  are  facing  but  nevertheles.-  I  believe  lh.it 
we  must  Increase  the  funding  of  these  two 
progr.ims  1  strongly  urge  »J4  million  for  the 
Dropout  Prevention  program,  which  Is  the 
same  ttgure  recommended  by  both  President 
Johnson  and  President  N.xon  In  tins  years 
bud>;et  For  the  Bilingual  progr.im  I  strongly 
recommend  full  funding  $40  million  - 
which  Is  in  excess  of  the  budget  of  $10  mil- 
lion, but  which  Is  fully  Justified 

.Mr  Ch.ilrmaii.  I  authored  the  Dropout 
Prevention  program,  which  was  added  to 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1967  The  program  Is  aimed 
at  preventing  and  reducing  dropouts  It  was 
drafted  in  consultation  with  some  of  the 
nations  leading  educators  Including  Dr 
James  Conant  Members  will  recall  that  Dr 
Conant  warned  the  nation  In  1961  that  'so- 
cial dynamite"  was  accumulating  in  our 
cities  The  accuracy  of  his  warning  Is  now 
history  Much  of  this  'social  dynamite"  re- 
sults from  those  who  drop  out  of  school  and 
who  are  out  of  work  .\l  one  time  the  dropout 
posed  no  problem  since  thiwe  leaving  sc1k>o1 
were  able  to  find  Jobs  In  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry demanding  frequently  little  or  mini- 
mum skill  or  education  requirements  The 
knowledge  explosion  and  the  technological 
advances  in  the  country  have  dramatically 
altered  our  national  picture  That  Is  why  It 
Is  so  alarming  that  approximately  one  mil- 
lion students  are  dropping  out  of  school  each 
year  In  our  nation  s  fifteen  largest  cities,  the 
dropout  rate  varies  from  a  high  of  46  6  per 
cent  to  a  low  of  21  4  per  cent  As  high  as 
these  percentages  are.  they  are  for  the  entire 
city  district  To  really  comprehend  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  problem.  It  is  necessary  to 
focus  on  the  poverty-area  schools  within 
these  cities  In  these  poverty-area  school-., 
seventy  per  cent  drop  out. 

Mr  Chairman.  It  is  these  statistics  and 
these  schools  which  prompted  me  to  author 
the  Dropout  Prevention  program  It  Is  these 
statistics  and  these  schools  which  prompted 
me  to  label  the  dropout  problem  as  the 
Achilles'  heel  of  our  educational  system.  It 
Is  these  statistics  and  these  schools  which 
compel  me  to  urge  the  Congress  to  substan- 
tially Increase  tbe  funding  of  the  Dropout 
Prevention  program 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Dropout  Prevention 
program  is  based  on  the  premise  that  an- 
swers have  not  as  yet  been  found  which  will 
make  dramatic  changes  In  the  poverty-area 
schools  The  program  provides  maximum 
freedom  and  flexibility  at  the  local  level  for 
experimentation  Under  the  program  local 
and  state  educational  agencies  submit  inno- 
vative pro{x)sals  which  zero  resources  on  a 
particular  school  or  on  a  particular  class- 
room In  an  effort  to  have  a  major  impact  on 
the  dropout  problem  Eligible  schools  must 
be  located  In  urban  or  rural  areas  having  a 
high  percentage  of  children  from  low-Income 
families  and  a  high  percentage  of  children 
who  drop  out  of  school  The  local  educational 
agency.  In  addition  to  securing  the  approval 
of  the  state  educational  agency.  Ls  required 
to  Identify  the  dropout  problem,  analyze  the 
reasons  the  students  are  leaving  school,  and 
tailor  programs  designed  to  prevent  or  re- 
duce dropouts  Furthermore,  the  most  sig- 
nificant, the  program  requires  objective 
evaluation 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Dropout  Prevention  pro- 


gram Is  a  no-nonsense  approach  to  educa- 
tion Dropout  prevention  projects  must  spell 
out  clearly  their  objectives.  Having  stated 
their  objectives,  they  will  be  held  account- 
able for  achieving  them  Most  Importantly, 
and  I  believe  this  is  a  first  for  the  Office  of 
Education,  an  educauonal  audit  will  be  done 
on  each  dropout  prevention  project  This  edu- 
cational audit  will  seek  to  determine.  In 
terms  of  student  learning,  what  the  taxpayer 
IS  getting  for  his  tax  dollar  This  educational 
.lUdit  win  be  done  by  an  independent  or- 
ganization outside  of  the  project  and  will 
attempt  to  verify  the  project's  performance 
This  Is  In  addition  to  intensive  In-house 
evaluations  that  will  be  done  on  the  Dropout 
Prevention  program 

In  the  National  Education  Journal  of 
December  1966.  the  fcillowlng  statement  ap- 
peared with  re.spect  to  educational  change 
and  reform  'One  often  gets  the  eerie  Im- 
pression of  huge  clouds  of  educational  re- 
form drifting  back  and  forth  from  coast  to 
coast  and  only  occasionally  touching  down  to 
blanket   an   actual   educational   Institution" 

The  Dropout  Prevention  program  Is  causing 
educational  waves  Tlie  Dropout  program  Is 
■  touching  "  actual  educational  Institutions. 
The  Dropout  Prevention  program  will  pro- 
duce change,  will  bring  about  reform  that 
will  not  only  touch  the  particular  educational 
system  Involved  but  also  educational  pro- 
prams  throughout  the  country  Although 
dropout  projects  are  now  underway.  I  would 
like  to  discuss  two  of  them  so  that  the  Com- 
mittee might  Judge  their  significance  and 
the  momentum  of  their  educational  waves  for 
improvement  In  our  educational  programs. 

The  project  perhaps  that  has  generated  the 
most  national  Interest  Is  the  Texarkana  one 
In  this  program,  the  school  districts  of  Tex- 
arkana. a  Texas  and  Arkansas  border  com- 
munity, have  culled  on  private  Industry  In 
an  effort  to  raise  basic  levels  of  potential 
dropouts  The  school  system  has  entered  Into 
what  Is  called  a  performance  contract  with 
a  private  corporation  to  bring  potential  drop- 
outs up  to  grade  level  In  academic  per- 
formance As  the  name  of  the  contract  im- 
plies, the  companies  must  perform  or  they 
do  not  get  paid.  In  addition  to  this  phase 
of  the  project,  the  Texarkana  project  Is  ex- 
perimenting with  a  system  of  rewards  and 
Incentives  for  students.  For  example,  suc- 
cessful students  will  receive  coupons  re- 
deemable for  merchandise  and  students  who 
successfully  complete  two  grade  levels  of 
achievement  will  receive  transistor  radios 

Another  exciting  project.  Project  STAY.  In 
St  Louis.  Missouri,  places  great  emphasis  on 
the  work-study  approACh.  St.  Louis  found 
that  a  desire  to  work  and  earn  money  and 
a  lack  of  Interest  In  our  dissatisfaction  with 
the  school  and  the  curriculum  were  among 
the  major  reasons  for  dropouts.  In  Its  attack, 
the  community  and  the  real  world  have  been 
made  part  of  the  curriculum.  Industry  has 
warmly  responded  by  providing  positions 
wherein  skills  may  be  acquired,  where  the 
relevance  of  the  classroom  can  be  both  seen 
and  tested  by  the  student  and  the  system. 

Some  of  the  approaches  are  very  uncon- 
ventional. Mr.  Chairman  For  example,  twenty 
students  have  been  assigned  to  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Publishing  Company  where  they  will  re- 
ceive training  In  various  Job  areas  within 
the  plant.  Including  the  operation  and  pro- 
duction of  machinery  used  In  the  printing 
business  A  teacher  will  accompany  the  stu- 
dents This  Is  rather  unique  because  they  will 
receive  both  academic  Instructions  and  Job 
training  here  For  these  students  McGraw- 
Hill  will  be  their  school,  home  and  their 
work  asslgiunent.  This  meant  that  the  State 
Department  of  Education  of  Missouri  had  to 
relax  somewhat  their  course  requirements  to 
permit  this  experiment.  This  they  did. 

Ttie  achool  system  also  has  leased  a  Sin- 
clair Oil  service  sUtloo.  At  this  staUon,  stu- 
denu  will  receive  on-the-job  training  lead- 
ing to  such  Jobs  as  mechanics,  service  sta- 
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tlon  management,  and  even  to  service  ata-  the  period  Of  my  service  as  UJ3.  Senator  was.  and  whether  there  to.  fPT  «»«^o^  ^^ 

tion  ownerahip   The  Sinclair  Comply  has  representing  Ohio  and  the  Nation  I  have  terest  and  '*ft^*f^5^^»«™^  K!^^^r  ^' 

provided  a  trailer  which  will  be  located  at  Jg^^^y  prepared  and  mailed  an  open  ^T^Vtl^o^c^a^^^^^^i 

n^nrof't^^oZ  r  thr'L'rvfr tSn  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  fully  '^^^^^  iTv^lt^'^^l^ .TZy  un.1 

tions    of    functions    of    the    service   station  jj^j^gj^  ^^  ^jg  citizens  Of  Ohio  my  fi-  other  than  for  the  best  Interests  of  ciazens  I 

"in^addltlon,  the  City  of  8t  Louis  has  pur-  nancial  holdings  in  stocks,  bonds,  and  represent  and  of  our  Nation, 
chased  an  apartment  building  with  local  real  estate  and  alSO  from  January  1960  Mr.  Secretary  I  make  the  following  corn- 
funds  and  84  student»-33  In  the  morning  on  my  income  for  the  preceding  year.  It  plete  flnanclal  disclosure  Th^  is  true  and 
and  the  other  half  in  the  aftemoon-wUl  is  my  custom  to  send  with  such  letter  a  f°'^'*l*'.^?,'*^!r"^,f^'' *?nti^^^enue 
learn  skill,  useful  In  construction  work  un-  certified  Copy  Of  my  income  tax  return.  *^;^,ee  fo^the  y^  19«  h«  ^n  5^t^ 
der  the  supervision  of  Industrial  arts  teach-  ^  ^h^  Secretary  of  the  Senate  au-  ^^  flU°'i  l^f^ai  vou  a  co^y  t^  b^ 
wni  tTret'SreT^^the  cit^^'f^  8t*^ui"  thority  to  make  these  reports  and  docu-  ^1,^^^  thi^et^r  '  ^' 
vThlh^wT^e'l^^'tL^^uUng'^o'l.el'p  mentsp^^^^^^  During  the  year  1969  my  income  was  as 
solve  some  of  the  housing  needs  of  the  city.  Mr.  President,  m  1958.  while  a  candl-  follows: 

This  may  have  potential  both  for  sklU  ac-  date  for  my  first  term,  I  learned  that  my     salarv  as  UJS.  Senator $40,416  67 

qulslUon  and  city  rehabilitation.  The  trnlon  opponent,  Senator  John  W.  Bricker.  who  Total" income  from  long  and  short 

and  real  estate  Interests  have  responded  well  prior  to  serving  two  terms  as  a  Senator  of  term  capital   gains  on  stocks 

to  this  educational   pioneering.  jj^g  United  States  had  been  a  three-term  and    bonds   sold    in   excess   of 

The  interest  and  potential  of  the  program.  Qgygrnor  of  my  State  and  the  Republican  long    and    short    term    capital 

Mr.  Chairman,  can  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  „-_:„--  f-_  viro  Prpsidpnt  nf  the  United  losses  Incurred  on  sale  of  stocks 

over  a  thousand  requests  I rom  local  educa-  S?^^J^I«,l!ti11l^  at  thlVa Jl  HmA          and    bonds 23.521.77 

Uonal  agencies  to  submit  preliminary  Drop-  States,  in  Janua^r  1959,  at  the  same  tune  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^.^  ^  honoraria 

out  Prevenuon  programs  has  been  received  he  became  VS.  Senator,  organized  a  law         j^^  speeches  outside  Ohio 600.00 

by  the  Office  of  EducaUon.  To  fund  all  of  flnn  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  His  law  firm  not                                                           . 

these  programs  would  take  over  $700  miUton.  only  represented  the  Pennsylvania  Rail-                Subtotal   64.438.44 

Of  course.  I  am  not  recommending  the  fund-  road,   the  Baltimore  tt  Ohio  and  other                                                              = 

ing  of  aU  of  them.  The  Dropout  Prevention  railroad  corporations,  but  I  regarded  it  as  interest    paid    out   on   loans   for 

program  was  not  ^tended  to  take  care  of  all  signiflcant  that  of  aU  Ohio  Representa-  which  stocks  and  bonds  are 

the  dropoutt.  Rather.  Its  Intent  was  to  Iden-  ?{„p7:r>„_^"!_  R-nublican  and  Demo-  coUateral    Including    advanced 

tify  and  attack  some  of  the  worst  sltuaUons  "Ves  in  Congress,  Republican  ana  "emo-  payment  of  $16,931.64  to  the 

in  the  country  by  establishing  highly  visible  crat  alike,  he  alone  spoke  out  against  and  xj^ion     Commerce     Bank     of 

demonstration  projects  that  are  large  enough  voted  against  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Cleveland  for  Interest  payable 

to  have  a  significant  impact,  while  at  the  and  at  the  same  time  continued  to  profit  for  tbe   period   to  June    1070 

same  time  enough  In  number  to  be  carefuUy  from  huge  fees  paid  to  his  law  flnn  by  on    recommendation    of    bank 

monitored  and  evaluated  so  that,  insofar  as  railroad    corporations    with    whom    the         counsel    38.450  57 

possible,  success  could   be   assured.  There-  jrafBc  on  the  St  Lawrence  Seaway  would  Amount  received  from  Interest  on 

after.  It  was  hoped  that  the  success  of  the  ^irectlv  comoete    I  denounced  this  con-  government   and   other   bonds 

program  would  be  duplicated  In  other  sec-  °|"f  "f  „  «^^^„fli!r^7T«T-r»^  "^l  «Uvldends  on  stock  hold- 

tions  of  the  country.  ThU  educauonal  R  A  D  dUCt  as  a  dear  conflict  of  interest                      ^^^^3        32.527.68 

efrort.  the  Dropout  Prevention  project,  then  La  campaigning  In  every  area  of  Ohio,                                                      . 

are  live  local  educauonal  laboratories  whoee  I    constantly    pledged    that    if    Citizens                 Subtotal   6,922.89 

work  has  both  great  national  Interest  and  elected  me  I  would  withdraw  altogether  - 

implications  in  solving  one  of  the  most  per-  from  the  active  practice  of  law  and  would  Total  net  income  for  1969 

sistent  problems  In  American   education.  j^^y  j^^  g^  times  disclose  my  flnancial  before   making   required 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  my  testimony  before  thU  ta^,,.    --iiinir  rucJi  stocks  m  I  had  the  deductions    for    Federal 

committee   last   year.   I   cited    U>e   growing  !'f„'f '  ,^!i^^!yfr^r^                                                     and  State  taxes 68, 515  55 

reallaatlon  of  Uie  relationship  of  educatton  Possession  Of  which  might  raise  the  ques- 

and  income    I  cited  a  study  by  Dr   Harokt  tion  of  Conflict  Of  interest.  You  wiU  note  not  on^  c«nt  was  received 

Kastner    a  consultant  for  the  Florida  SUte  80  for  the  final  time  I  make  this  pub-  by  me  for  legal  fees.  For  many  years  I  en- 

OfflceofEducaUon  which  divided  individuals  Uc  disclosure.  gaged  In  the  practice  of  law  in  OWo  and 

based  on  the  1960  census  Into  levels  of  edu-  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  ^u^^'w"^  vi^mcrSui)^  I^   aa^n^ 

catlonal  achievement  «  follows:   Uses  Uian  ^^^  that  there  may  be  printed  at  this  ^^a^cilTU^^  l^T^i^ 

L'dTveari'Toolle«  I^''^°tLer1^en  pS.'  P>^«  ^  ">«  RECoTTthe  text  of  the  letter  rur^^^hl^el^^^ 

Tecte^'lle  aSgr^itl  l^oiSIS^  TtSe'^m-  I  wrote  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  set-  Also.  Mr.  SeL^tary,  it  may  be  oc  Interest 

dividual  had  been  able  to  complete  the  next  ting  forth  a  complete  statement  of  my  fl-  that  much  of  my  stock  holdings  and  also 

income    level.   If   those   who  had   not  com-  nancial  Status  and  holdings.  bonds  are  In  oil  and  gas  producing  corpora- 

pleted  the  eighth  grade  and  had  been  able  There  beln«  no  obJecUon,   the  letter  ^^°Z,r!^ ^^^^'^iJ^^ ,.^°^^^^ 

to  do  so.  and  If  those  who  had  completed  and  sUtement  were  ordered  to  be  printed  fi'^*'l^**^i'"ret5  ^e  ^J^  p?Sp£iSS 

the  eighth  grade  had  been  able  to  complete  in  thi«  Rkcobd  m  follows-  T\^.  ^        '  J;                             h     ^I-'T^T!^ 

1   to  3   years  of   high  school,   the  naUonal  ^  the  KSCOBD.  as  lOUOWS .  .write  your  Congressman  and  urge  him  to 

income  would  have  Increased  annuaUy  by  U.S.  Senate,  vote  to  retain  the  27^4%   depletion  allow- 

6.8  per  cent    A  6.5  per  cent  Increase  would  Washington.  D.C..  Januarj,  21.  mO.  ance  for  oU  and  gas  producing  corporations, 

have  added  $60  biUlon  to  our  national  wealth.  Hon.  Fiakcis  R.  Valto.  I  never  did  that.  In  fact.  In  1»*8  m  »  m*™- 

These  calculaUons  help  convey  the  monetary  Secret arjr  0/  the  Senate.  ber  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

costs  to  society  Washington.  DC.  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  later  on 

In  addition  to  the  earning  loss  to  Individ-  EhEWi  M«.  Sec»rrA«T:  Karly  to  1959.  dlrecUy  numerous  occasions  as  U.S.  Senator,  I  spoke 

uals  and  tax  losses  to  the  country,  the  drop-  following  taking  the  oath  of  ofHce  as  0.3.  out  and  voted  to  abolish  this  depletion  aUow- 

out  reappears  In  our  crime  statistics,  on  our  Senator  and  to  keep  a  campaign  pledge  made     ance.  I  did  so  last  year.                 ^ 

Juvenile  deUnquency  rolls.  In  our  correctiv*  In  denouncing  Senator  Bricker  for  conflict  I  withdrew  from  my  law  Arm  December  15, 

and  penal  Institutions,  and  on  our  welfare  of  mtereet  In  remaining  as  head  of  his  law  1»58. 

rolls  flnn  repreeentlng  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  In  addition  to  the  net  Income  received  In 

The    Investment    of    $24    million    In    this  Company  and  othw  railroad  corporations  and  1969  I  report  flnanclal  holdings  as  follows: 

program  with  Its  great  promise  and  potential  then  voting  m  Senator  against  the  St.  Law-  Real  estate:  Residence  in  Wa^ngton,  D.C. 

13  thus  a  small  amount  of  money  compared  rence  Seaway,  I  fulfllled  my  pledge  to  com-  and  equity  In  dwelling  in  Florida,  real  estate 

to  the  total  money  costs  and  waste  of  human  pletely  withdraw  from  the  practice  of  law  In  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  Total  approximate 

potential.  I  am  convinced  that  an  Invest-  and  to  dlscloae  my  flnanclal  holdings  and  value,  $98,000          „  ^  .     ^  , 

ment  of  $24  mUUon  might  save  society  bU-  status.  Ufe  Insurance:   Substantial  amount  pa^d 

lions   of   dollars   In   keeping  dropouU  from  In  flllng  with  your  ofllce  a  complete  sUte-  up  life  InsuiMce  Including  $10,000  GI  World 

being  a  burden— or  as  tbe  crime  statistics  ment  of  my  flnanclal  holdings  I  became  the  War  policy.  Total  value  in  excess  or  •w.ooo. 

indicate,  even  a  menace— to  our  society.  very  flnt  member  of  either  branch  of  the  Personal    property:    Including    paintings, 

__^^^^,^^__  United   States   Congress   to   make   fuU    and  Jewelry,  furniture  and  1969  Oldsmoblle  Cut- 

^~~^^"~^"~'  complete  dtocloeuze  of  my  financial  status.  lass.  Estimated  value,  $30,000. 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT  OF  SENA-  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  fully  dls-  Bonds:  As  of  January  1,  1970,  I  own  VS. 

TOR  YOUNG  OP  OHIO  cloae  my  income  for  the  entire  year  of  1969  Government  bonds  and  bonds  of  W.  R.  Qrace 

and  my  present  flnanclal  status  including  all  &  Co.,  Oulf  &  Western  Industries,  Lemer 

Mr.  YOUNQ  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  as  of  my  asaeta  and  all  of  my  indebtedness.  Stores,  AMK  Corp.,  Radio  Corp.  of  America, 

has  been  my  practice  from  January  195f ,  Therefore,  citizens  are  in  position  to  Judge  Tenneco,  Inc.,  Lucky  Stores,  Inc.  and  Offshore 

tliroughout  every  year  following,  dUllnff  accurately  whether  or  not  at  any  time  there  Co.  with  a  toUl  value  in  excess  of  $200,000. 
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Preferred  and  common  stocks  ci*netl  by 
me  100  Ashlaud  Oil  &  R«nnliis  Co  ;  100 
AtlaiUlc  lUchfleld:  300  Branlff  Airways;  300 
BrlUsh  Petroleum,  100  Central  lUlnots  Pub- 
lic Service  100  Central  Soya;  443  CoiUUien^al 
Airlines.  I8«0  Continental  Oil.  500  De:ta 
Airlines  30O  Federal  Pacific  Electric  pfd  . 
300  General  Plrepn-oflng  1710  W  R  Ortue 
a;  Co.  314  ITT  Consumer  Services  pfd  ;  300 
Lamb  ComnuinlcaMons,  8128  Lucky  Stores; 
200  Manor  Care.  500  Martin  Marietta  851 
Monsunto.  100  Moiitaiia-DakoLa  L'tili:ie>  200 
Northern  Paclbc  Rwy  1405  Occidental  Pf  tro- 
leum  100  Offshore  C.<  1200  Ohio  Radio  Inc  . 
aOO  Peoples  Oas  Co  1900  Phillips  Petroleum 
2iX)  Radio  Corp  of  .^merlca  600  Roan  Selec- 
tion Trust  1550  Robbm.s  A:  Myer^  700  Safe- 
way Stores  100  O  D  Sear!e  20<:)  Seilon  Inc  . 
800  Stauffer  Chemical  6t  0  Steel  Company 
of  Canada  400  Trans  World  Airlines  and  200 
Del  E   Webb  drp 

Indebtedness  I  owe  lu)  mdUidnal  or  any 
corporauon  any  uu.>ecured  loan  I  do  owe 
current  bills  to  Ohio  and  Wa.shlngton  stores 
In  a  substantial  amount  some  representing 
recent  purcha.-.es  Also  to  Samuel  Ready 
Boarding  School  Baltimore  approximately 
$1100  as  balance  due  for  tuition  for  adopted 
daughter  Sooix-Hie  Young 

Am  indebted  to  the  Union  Commerce  Bank 
of  Cleveland  approximately  $355  000  and  the 
National  Bank  of  Washington  approximately 
•  105.000  This  lndebte<lness  is  amply  secured 
b;  deposit  of  stocks  and  txiuds 

The  foregoing  statement  is  Just,  true  and 
correct  and  includes  representing  alt  the 
aasets  and  liabilities  and  the  entire  financial 
status  of  Mrs    Young  and  me 

Mr.  Secretary,  you.  of  course  have  my  per- 
mission to  make  this  statement  public  if  yuu 
wish  It  Is  my  intention  to  follow  my  custom 
of  reporting  it  in  the  Congressional  Record 

My   income    tax    return    for    1969    has    not 
been  prepared    When   it   is  prepared   a  copy 
will  be  mailed  you 
Sincerely 

S;ipn»N    M    Yot'No 


RETIREMENT  OP  WILLIAM 
McCHESNEY  MARTIN 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr  PreMdem.  it  is 
with  regret  that  the  people  of  his  home 
State  of  Missouri,  along  with  many  other 
citizens  of  the  coimtry.  noted  the  retire- 
ment of  one  of  the  most  able  public 
servants  of  our  time 

Any  future  financial  histor>'  is  bound 
to  feature  the  contribution  made  to  its 
secunty  and  prosperity  by  William  Mc- 
Chesney  Martin 

In  this  connection  I  ask  unanimous 
coosent  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoRo  a  column  by  Vermont  Royster  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  January  21 
and  an  article  by  Marquis  Childs.  entitled 
"The  Nation  Will  Sorely  Miss  Feds  Un- 
compromising Martin."  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  the  same  day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows ; 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jan    21 
19701 

BOT    WONDEB 

(By  Vermont  Royster i 

It  wa«  so  long  ago  that  It's  b4U'd  now  to 
remember  him  aa  the  lanky,  somewhat  gan- 
gling young  fellow  who  looked  like  a  Cbarlea 
Lindbergh  with  glaaaea  and  hid  a  mUltant 
mind  behind  a  deceptive  mien  of  shynesa  He 
certainly  didn't  look  like  anybody's  idea  of  a 
prealdent  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  right  now  h«  doean't 
look  like  xno«t  people's  idea  of  the  world's 
moat  powerful  banker,  although  his  hair  haa 


grayed  a  bit  and  time  has  furn)'Ae<l  his  f.ice 
The  shyness  is  still  there  even  though  iio- 
b<<ly  Is  any  lunger  fooled^by  It 

At  the  time  W.ill  Street  couldn't  quite  tnke 
It  In  tha;  William  McChesney  Martin  then 
barely  TI  should  have  been  picked  for  the 
Streets  mn.st  prestigious  post  IT-.e  Age  of 
Aquarius  hudn  t  dawned  in  l;i:lH  and  the 
young  *ere  expected  to  defer  to  their  elders 
and  av,  ,iit  their  turn 

Of  course  there  had  been  that  buslnes.s 
about  Richard  Whitney,  who  lo<iked  very 
much  like  II  president  of  the  .St.xk  Exch.inge 
but  who  had  tarnished  the  image  by  dipplni; 
into  R.^sorted  tills  Mcre-iver  the  i>dor  of  the 
^eat  crush  hadnt  blown  off  the  Street,  the 
memory  of  past  high  Jlnk.s  liiifiered  and 
down  In  W.ishington  the  Roosc-velt  crowd 
seemed  tn  be  In  a  vengeful  mood  Ma>be  It 
seemed  like  n  good  plr>y  tn  put  «  clean-cut 
b»'A  up  front 

All  the  s:ime  'here  wii.s  some  cvnicism  In 
the  canyons  l.ereatKJUls  Tlie  tinunclal  re- 
p<ir'.ers  most  of  wh'  m  were  older  and  scarred 
b>  experience  susperted  that  he  might  have 
been  put  up  as  a  Patsy,  uselul  (or  his  Image 
but  otherwise  malleable 

If  that  were  the  Idea  everybody  was 
quickU  dl'ftbused  Settling  into  his  new  of- 
fice Bill  Martin  remarked  I  have  no  par- 
ticular ')Oje<'lnn  to  Oovernment  interven- 
tion ' 

That  suggested  a  surprising  kind  of  stub- 
born nes  from  a  young  man  who  came  out 
Lif  St  Ixiuis  uj  study  for  the  ministry  at  Yale, 
who  neither  smoked  nc)r  drank  and  who.se 
Idea  of  whooping  It  up  with  the  Ixjys  was  to 
share  a  cup  of  hot  chocolate  Indeed,  around 
the  newsrooms  he  was  sometimes  referred  to 
.is     Mr    Chocolate   ' 

But  even  the  Army  found  out  he  wasn  t 
soft  Spurning  deferment,  he  turned  buck 
pruate  after  Pearl  Harbor,  and  before  it  was 
through  had  bucked  the  Army  all  the  way 
up  to  colonel  After  Uie  war  President  Trxi- 
man  .ippoinled  him  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank  normally  a  quiet  refuge  When  he  next 
surfaced  he  was  A.sslstanl  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury 

In  li>51  Harry  Truman  and  Secretary  Sny- 
der were  having  their  bouts  with  the  Federal 
Re-serve  Board  They  wanted  the  Fed  to  gear 
all  of  lis  policies  to  the  need.s  of  the  Treasury 
and  come  what  may  to  support  Oovernment 
bonds  at  par  They  picked  Martin  for  liaison 
man  with  the  Board 

And  that  s  where  they  got  fooled  BUI  Mar- 
tin thought  his  elders'  Idea  a  bad  one.  that 
the  Fed  ought  to  have  some  lndep>endence 
and  that  It  would  be  dl-sastrous  to  pump  out 
money  Just  to  support  the  Oovernment  bond 
market  So  he  negotiated  his  bosses  Into  a 
surrender  and  then  in  a  marvelous  piece  of 
dlplomauc  legerdemain  passed  It  all  oIT  as  an 
'accord  "  acceded  to  by  the  Fed 

He  really  should  have  been  called  down  for 
deceptive  advertising  Iiislead.  In  the  after- 
math Mr  Truman  called  on  him  to  be  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  He's  been 
giving  Presidents  trouble  ever  since,  but  the 
kind  that  usually  left  them  grateful  after- 
wiu'ds 

Part  of  the  trouble  was  that  recent  Presi- 
dents have  tended  to  be  InflalloiUsts  by  po- 
litical Instinct  If  not  by  phlloeophy.  That  is, 
their  Interest  has  been  Id  '<eeplng  the  econ- 
omy bubbling  along,  by  pumping  out  money 
If  necessary.  Moreover.  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury  have  the  oilghty  problem  of  fi- 
nancing a  huge  public  debt;  naturally  they 
want  to  do  it  as  easily  and  cheaply  as  pos- 
sible. 

Bill  MarUn.  on  the  other  band.  Is  a  man 
with  the  long  view  WhUe  be  knew  that  the 
central  bank  could  not.  and  indeed  should 
not.  stand  aloof  from  the  rest  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, he  could  not  be  persuaded  that  a 
casual  "easy  money"  policy  was  In  the  long- 
range  Interest  of  the  country,  or  the  world, 
for  that  matter  So  again  and  again  he 
proved  stubborn  to  poUUcal   pressure. 


Of  course  you  win  some,  lose  some.  For 
one  thing,  the  Feds  chairman  1  n't  the 
whole  works,  there  are  other  members  and 
even  other  forces  in  the  System  outside  the 
board  Itself  There  have  been  times,  too. 
when  Martin  himself  seemed  to  waver,  or 
maybe  Just  mtsgues-sed  But  ail  in  all,  he's 
be«-n  pretty  stubborn 

Lynlun  J  4>n.son  ceriainly  found  lilin  so 
In  1965  when  the  Fed  raised  the  discount 
rate,  the  Pieaideul  had  him  down  to  the 
ranch  f'T  what  was  reported  lo  be  an  arn»- 
twisiiiig  session  Whatever  happened,  Bill 
M,-»r!ln  emerged  with  his  tennis  arm  liunci 
and    he  Fed's  policy  unchanged. 

In  spite  of  all  this.  William  McChesney  has 
been  a  strong  supporting  girder  for  every 
President,  and  the  sli»ihtesl  suggestion  th.it 
he  might  grow  tired  and  quit  has  sent  shud- 
ders through  the  executive  oftlces  For  in  his 
19  ye.irs  at  the  Fed  Mr  Martin  built  a  worUl- 
wule  reputation  lor  integrity  and  ability  In 
thai  sm.ill  but  powerful  circle  of  central 
bankers  Time  and  again  in  times  of  crlsi.s 
men  ha\e  saul  his  Just  being  there  was  worth 
a  billion  dollars  to  US.  reserves,  and  the 
rhetoric  wasn't  too  much  exaggerated. 

Now  he  Is  stepping  down  because  his  term 
h.Ls  run  as  long  as  the  law  allows,  and  the 
o'lher  evening  President  Nixon  gave  him  a 
farewell  White  House  dinner,  which  Isn't  bad 
for  a  young  fellow  from  St  Louis.  People  got 
up  .md  said  things,  all  sorts  of  nice  things 
Listening,  he  must  have  had  the  feeling  thev 
were  talking  about  some  sort  of  institution 
like  .1  cathedral,  maybe.  He  may  also  get  the 
leeling.  reading  the  newspaper  pieces  abotit 
hull     that    he's   reading   his   own   obit. 

But  Mr  Martin  himself  stays  right  In 
ch.iracter  Most  men  leaving  olHce  like  to 
leave  the  Impression  that  they  have  solved 
all  the  problems  and  leave  everything  nice 
and  tidy  for  their  successor.  Not  our  Bill 
Ask  him  what  he  ttunics  and  you'll  get  no 
rosy  valedictory.  He'll  tell  you— or  the  Pres- 
ident—that he  leaves  behind,  unsolved,  "the 
worst  Inflation  since  the  Civil  War." 

So  maybe  he  doesn't  qualify  any  longer  as 
a  Boy  Wonder  He  still  Is  stubborn,  honest, 
forthright  and  Just  as  militant  behind  that 
mien  of  shyness.  The  dilTerence  between  now 
and  then  Is  that  everybody  knows  It. 

And  If  you  were  Arthur  Burrus.  how  would 
you  like  to  follow  that  act? 

IFrom  the  Washington  Poet,  Jan.  ai,  1970] 

Thf  Nation  Wiu.  Sokelt  Miss  Fed's 

Uncompkomisino  Martin 

I  By  Marquis  Childs) 

In  the  hugger-mugger  over  the  so-called 
tiix  reform  bill  that  Is  now  law.  the  White 
House  and  the  congressional  conference  com- 
mittee played  a  final  round  of  threat  and 
counter-threat.  The  PresideDt's  aide*  insist 
that  the  massive  iOO-page  bill  would  have 
been  vetoed  If  the  committee  had  not 
trimmed  back  certain  benefits,  conspicuously 
the  individual  exemption  which  the  Senate 
had   raised   from   the  current  9600   to  tSOO 

Through  It  all  there  was  one  uncompromis- 
ing voice.  Twice,  during  tbe  days  when  the 
decision  presumably  hung  in  the  balance. 
President  Nixon  put  in  urgent  calls  for  Wil- 
liam McCheaney  Martin  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  at  Harbou'  Island  In 
the  Bahamas  where  Martin  was  vacationing 

Asked  for  his  advice,  Martin  reconunended 
a  veto.  He  was  convinced  the  bill  was  Infla- 
tionary. When  the  pluses  and  minuses  are 
set  off  one  against  tbe  other  the  total  of  tax 
reduction  In  the  fiscal  year  1971  adds  up  to 
t2  7  billion  As  the  Nixon  budget-makers  -ave 
on  candle  ends  to  try  to  get  a  l>alanced 
budget,  that  sum  looms  very  Icu-ge. 

At  one  point  Martin  believed  the  President, 
would  veto  the  bill.  But.  given  the  great 
effort  of  the  tax  specialists  in  Congress  over 
many  months  and  the  angry  outcry  which 
would  have  greeted  a  veto,  that  was  more 
than  could  be  expected  of  any  President. 
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Now  Martin  la  departing.  Retiring  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  he  has  ao  long  been  s 
landmark  that  Washington  will  not  be  the 
same.  In  the  era  of  afHuence  and  Inflation 
he  stands  out  as  a  kind  of  rustic  nay  sayer, 
sin  early  American  artifact  carved  out  of  some 
tough,  resistant  wood. 

The  tight  money  policy  that  Martin  has 
carried  through  with  the  considerable  pow- 
ers of  the  Fed  s  chairmanship  Is  in  large  part 
responsible  for  the  slowdown  of  the  economy 
and  the  falling  off  of  housing  starte.  The  Wall 
Street  community  would  cheerfully  ooll  him 
m  oil.  Even  some  conservative  economists  be- 
lieve the  money  supply  has  been  turned 
down  so  tightly  by  the  Fed's  action  that  a 
recession  Is  all  but  inevitable. 

Often  during  his  19  years  heading  what 
has  been,  in  effect,  a  fourth  and  autono- 
mous branch  of  government.  Martin  has 
stood  up  to  both  President  and  Congress. 
His  complaint  has  been  that  the  burden  of 
stemming  Inflation  rests  far  too  heavily  on 
money  policy — money  and  credit — as  against 
fiscal  policy  where  budget  balancing  is  sub- 
ject to  Irresistible  political  pressures.  In 
1965  Martin  defied  Lyndon  Johnson,  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  raised  the  discount 
rate.  The  prime  interest  rate  steadily  climbed 
since  then  to  today's  record  S'/j  percent. 

Yet  he  conducts  himself  with  such  evi- 
dent goodwill,  not  to  mention  political  skill, 
that  he  has  remained  on  close  terms  with 
the  five  Presidents  with  whom  he  has  dealt. 
James  Reston  dubbed  him  aptly  The  Happy 
Puritan.  While  his  views  often  sound  like 
those  of  an  early  Christian  surveying  the 
decadence  and  the  runway  economy  of  an- 
cient Rome,  he  keeps  a  cheerful  countenance. 

When  he  goes  to  an  occasional  cocktail 
party  (he  neither  smokes  nor  drinks)  at 
bis  Bahamian  retreat  he  is  the  sign  and  sym- 
bol of  an  earlier  America.  The  other  males 
are  decked  out  in  brilliant  colored  slacks 
and  fancy  blazers.  Wearing  a  gray  business 
suit  off  the  rack  of  a  department  store,  Mar- 
tin is  the  model  of  the  sober  businessman 
who  keeps  a  close  eye  on  the  books.  Yet  he 
enjoys  life.  At  63  his  tennis  is  as  fast  as  that 
of  most  players  half  his  age. 

His  sombre  thoughts  on  inflation  are  well- 
grounded.  Prior  to  his  service  at  the  Fed, 
as  president  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  be 
knew  at  firsthand  the  plague  that  a  price 
explosion  can  mean  to  a  swiftly  developing 
economy.  He  speaks  of  Brazil  where  seesaw- 
ing— mostly  upward — inflation  threatens 
tbe  nation's  stability.  The  Infusion  of  Amer- 
ican government  loans  and  private  invest- 
ment started  the  upward,  largely  unre- 
strained, spiral. 

The  disparity  between  extreme  wealth  and 
extreme  poverty  here  at  home  widens  de- 
spite what  seem  to  be  stringent  tax  laws. 
The  number  of  billionaires  has  increased 
astonishingly  in  the  past  decade.  Martin 
views  this  development  with  profound  con- 
cern. Many  of  these  newly  made  billionaires 
are  comparatively  obscure  men  who,  thanks 
to  shrewd  and  knowledgeable  lawyers,  have 
bad  the  advantage  of  tax  gimmicks  beyond 
the  reach  of  most. 


THE  MIDEAST  CRISIS:  OUR  IkllS- 
TAKES  AND  OUR  RESPONSIBILI- 
TIES 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
arj-  12  It  was  my  privilege  to  address  an 
overflow  meeting  in  New  Haven  con- 
vened imder  the  auspices  of  the  New 
Haven  Jewish  Community  Council.  The 
members  of  the  council  had  told  me  that 
they  were  concerned  over  U.S.  policy  in 
the  Middle  East  and  that  they  would 
therefore  welcome  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss this  problem  with  me. 


In  my  remarks  I  set  forth  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  four  basic  mistakes  we 
have  made  in  our  approach  to  the  Arab- 
Israel  problem,  under  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  administrations. 

I  was  particularly  critical  of  the  Big 
Pour  conferences.  I  said  that  they  held 
out  no  hope  because  the  Soviet  Union 
had  no  interest  in  terminating  the  Mid- 
east conflict;  on  the  contrary,  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  conflict  helps  them  to 
expand  their  influence  in  the  Middle  East 
at  the  expense  of  the  free  world. 

In  my  closing  remarks  I  outlined  what 
I  described  as  a  new  approach  to  the 
Mideast  conflict. 

First,  I  said  we  must  seek  to  use  all  of 
our  influence  to  bring  about  direct  nego- 
tiations between  the  Arabs  and  the  Is- 
raelis. 

Second,  while  we  should  seek  to  act  as 
a  go-between  and  catalyst,  we  should 
not  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  draw  up  any 
detailed  plans  for  the  settlement  of  the 
Arab-Israel  conflict. 

Third,  I  urged  that  in  cooperation 
with  the  other  NATO  countries,  we 
should  seek  to  provide  Israel  with  mod- 
em arms  to  counterbalance  the  massive 
shipments  of  arms  by  Moscow  to  the 
Arab  extremists.  To  this  I  added  that  I 
would  be  in  favor  of  giving  arms  to  Is- 
rael instead  of  selling  them,  as  we  have 
frequently  given  arms  to  other  nations 
when  we  considered  it  to  be  in  our  na- 
tional interest.  Israel,  I  said,  does  not 
need  any  American  expeditionary  force 
to  help  her  fight.  She  is  quit:  capable  of 
deiending  herself  if  she  is  only  given  the 
weapons  with  which  to  do  so. 

Fourth,  I  urged  that  we  moimt  an  en- 
ergetic campaign  of  information  to  the 
Arab  countries  to  make  them  realize  that 
they  are  being  used  as  pawns  by  Soviet 
imperialism,  and  to  warn  them  that  their 
very  sovereignty  is  endangered  br  their 
growing  dependence  on  Russia. 

Finally,  I  said  that,  In  order  to  dis- 
courage any  miscalculations  or  any  ad- 
ventures, we  should  make  it  unmistak- 
ably clear  that  we  could  not  remain  in- 
different to  any  effort  by  the  Arab  ex- 
tremists and  Communists  to  crush  the 
State  of  Israel. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  into  the  Record  the  com- 
plete text  of  my  statement  before  the 
New  Haven  Jewish  Community  Coimcil 
on  January  12. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Mideast  Cbisis:   Oitr  Mistakes  and 

Om  RESPONSIBILXnES 

(By  Senator  Tbomas  J.  Dodd. 
January  12, 1970) 

As  we  meet  today,  tbe  guns  are  blazing 
across  tbe  Suez  Canal  and  tbe  Jordan  River, 
Arab  terrorists  attack  Israeli  settlements 
with  liomtM  and  mortar  shells:  and  the  Is- 
raeli forces  respond  with  retaliatory  strikes 
against  terrorist  liases. 

It  is  not  a  state  of  all-out  war.  But  the 
continuation  of  terrorist  activities  and  of 
limited  military  actions  by  both  sides  car- 
ries with  it  tbe  danger  that  a  new  and  much 
larger  Mideast  war  may  erupt  at  any  time. 

This  danger  has  been  enormously  aggra- 
vated by  tbe  massive  shipments  of  Soviet 
arms  to  Nasser  and  the  other  Arab  extrem- 
ists, ahlpmuiti  which  have  now  given  th« 


Arab   powers   IKO  per  cent  of   tbe  military 
strength  they  had  before  tbe  June,  1967,  war. 

The  danger  has  been  further  aggravated 
by  the  reluctance  of  the  Western  powers 
to  sell  modem  weapons  to  Israel. 

It  Is  tragic  to  think  that  Prance,  which 
was  for  so  long  a  friend  of  Israel,  has  been 
the  worst  offender  in  this  respect.  Not  only 
has  P^nce  refused  to  send  Israel  the  50 
Mirage  Jets  which  were  ordered  and  paid 
for  several  years  ago.  but  now  comes  the 
news  that  the  French  government  has  de- 
cided to  sell  50  Mirages  to  the  new  revolu- 
tionary government  of  Libya. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  tiny  Libyan 
air  force  has  only  six  men  who  are  quali- 
fied to  fly  jet  trainers,  many  people  are  ask- 
ing whether  these  high-performance  Jets 
win  not  ultimately  wind  up  in  the  hands 
of  the  Nasser  air  force.  Certainly,  it's  no 
secret  that  Nasser  has  been  thlnltlng  of  an- 
nexing Libya  with  its  billion  dollars  a  year 
In  oil  Income. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  to  discuss 
the  Mideast  crisis,  its  implications  for  Amer- 
ica, and  what  can  be  done  about  it. 

It  is  proper  that  you  should  want  to  tiave 
my  thinking  as  your  representative.  For  my 
part,  I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  it  means 
to  me  to  l>e  able  to  discuss  this  problem 
with  a  group  of  informed  constituents,  and 
to  get  the  benefit  of  their  thinking. 

On  the  surface  it  appears  that  everyone 
believes  in  the  need  for  a  stable  settlement 
of  the  Mideast  conflict.  The  tJN  lias  expressed 
its  concern  in  repeated  resolutions  and  has 
appointed  a  special  representative  to  serve 
as  mediator.  The  Big  Pour  powers  have  met 
repeatedly  to  discuss  tbe  issue. 

But  instead  of  improving,  the  situation  has 
become  Increasingly  acute  with  each  passing 
month. 

Before  we  consider  whether  there  is  any 
new  approach  that  might  offer  greater 
promise,  it  might  l>e  a  good  idea  to  go  back  in 
history  a  very  short  while,  and  reexamine  our 
entire  policy  of  recent  years.  This  will  also 
have  the  advantage  of  leUing  me  tell  you 
where  I  have  stood,  and  where  I  stand  today. 

Otnt   FOI7S    BASIC    MISTAKES 

I  believe  tliat  we  have  been  guilty  of  four 
basic  mistakes  in  our  approach  to  tbe  Arab- 
Israeli  problem. 

The  first  mistake  is  that  we  have  sought  to 
appease  the  Arab  extremists  or  to  avoid 
antagonizing  them.  I  say  this  in  no  partisan 
sense,  because  I  Ijelleve  this  has  been  equally 
true  of  Republican  and  Democratic  Admin- 
istrations ever  since  the  Suez  crisis  of  1956. 

Our  second  mistake  has  been  that  we  refuse 
to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  committed  to  tbe  subjugation  of  tbe  free 
world,  that  It  has  been  the  principal  architect 
of  the  Mideast  crisis,  and  that  it  has  a  vested 
interest  In  perpetuating  the  Arab-Israeli  con- 
flict and  no  interest  in  terminating  it. 

Our  third  mistake  has  Ijeen  that  we  have 
relied  too  heavily  on  the  United  Nations. 

Finally,  I  think  that  otxr  policy  has  suffered 
from  an  inadequate  appreciation  of  the  hu- 
man and  spiritual  slgniflcance  of  the  State  of 
Israel  and  of  its  l>asic  political  importance  to 
the  entire  free  world. 

NUKEUBESG 

I  do  not  say  these  things  as  a  matter  of 
hindsight. 

I  was  a  lieliever  in  the  Jewish  homeland 
before  it  came  into  existence. 

As  Executive  Trial  Counsel  at  Nuremberg. 
I  had  spread  before  me  in  nightmarish  detail 
the  whole  incredible  story  of  Nazi  Ij&rbarism. 
and  of  the  gas  chambers  and  crematoria  that 
snuSed  out  the  lives  of  so  many  milUons  of 
European  Jews. 

I  could  not  escape  tbe  feeling  that  all  of 
this  would  not  have  happened  If  Britain  and 
France  and  America  had  had  the  foresight 
and  determination  to  deal  with  Hitler's  luna- 
tic regime  in  a  timely  manner. 
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This  entire  sltuauon  created  4III  liiescup- 
able  iuor.il  obligation  to  encourage  the  ere- 
atlon  of  the  Jewish  homeland  In  Israel  »iid 
to  give  It  our  continuing  aoAUifance 

THE    APPFA^EMtNT   Or    NASSZS      BUXZ   AKO   KTTtX 

At  the  time  of  the  Suer  crisis,  and  many 
many  times  after  I  sp-lie  up  aeainst  our 
failure  to  give  I.^rael  the  support  to  which 
she  was  entitled,  and  aRainst  the  folly  of 
attempting  to  appe  ise  Nas.-er 

For  It  W.13  the  United  States,  and  not  the 
Soviet  Union,  that  saved  Na.-~ser  at  the  time 
of  the  Suez  crisis  In  fact  If  it  hAd  not  been 
for  ovir  inter-. cutlon  at  the  United  Nations, 
the  Na.-vser  regime  would  probably  be  .is  de- 
funct  today  as  King  Tut  s  mummy 

And  I  am  eqially  cer'aln  that  N.sser  would 
not  be  the  threat  he  Is  today  if  we  had  not 
continued  to  pre.  Ide  him  with  foreign  aid 
to  the  tune  of  almost  2  billion  dollars  over 
the  years  despite  his  military  preparations 
afcalnst  Israel  and  the  help  he  w.ts  giving  the 
Soviet  Union  in  expanding  Us  Influence 
throughout  the  area. 

In  May  of  1962  I  introduced  a  Senate  reso- 
lution calling  upon  the  .American  g'ivernment 
to  exercise  alt  of  its  influence  to  bring  about 
a  Just  and  final  settlement  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict. 

In  doing  sii  I  urged  that  we  subsutute 
flnnnessa  for  appe.usement,  and  I  said  that  It 
does  not  encoura«;e  moderation  on  the  part  of 
the  Arabs  when  we  qulely  accept  Na-sser's 
prohibition  of  the  Suez  Canal  to  Israel,  in 
violauon  of  the  UN  res-olullon 

6F>eak:ng  the  following  year  before  the 
Connecticut  Zionist  Conference,  I  called  for 
a  frank  reassessment  of  the  consequences  of 
our  do  nothing  ■  policy  in  the  Mideast  This 
policy.  I  said,  had  not  preserved  the  peace 
or  fostered  stability  It  had,  on  the  contrary, 
seen  Soviet  arms  and  Soviet  agentis  brought 
Into  the  Middle  East  In  dangerous  quantities; 
It  had  resulted  in  an  upward  splraling  arms 
race  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  Stales: 
It  had  encouraged  Nasfer  in  his  extremist 
and  Imperialist  tendencies  And  I  warned 
that  If  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations  continued  to  do  nothing,  we  would 
not  be  able  to  et  cape  the  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility when  bloodshed  did  arrive 

In  1965.  Nasser's  conduct  became  so  out- 
rageously antl-American  that  both  the  House 
and  Senate  voted  against  the  continued  ship- 
ments of  food  aid  to  the  OAR  under  Public 
Law  480  However,  as  a  result  of  a  la.st-m!nute 
request  from  the  Administration,  the  Senate 
passed  an  amendment  which  left  PL  480 
shipments  to  the  discretion  of  the  Executive 
Branch 

I  was  one  of  the  Senate  minority  who 
spoke  and  voted  against  this  amendment  In 
doing  so.  I  urged  that  the  continuation  of 
such  shipments  be  made  dependent  on  Nas- 
ser's good  behavior  My  appeal.  I  regret, 
was  to  no  avail 

TH«    fTN«L    fAILttat    OP   TH«    UNrrED    NATIONS 

I  said  in  my  earlier  remarks  that  it  ha.s 
been  a  mistake  to  rely  so  heavily  on  the 
United  Nations  In  the  Middle  East  crisis  If 
this  needed  any  further  proof  after  the  UN's 
failure  to  enforce  its  own  resolution  in  the 
Suez,  we  were  given  this  proof  m  the  critical 
davs  that  proceeded  the  June  war  of  1967 

In  late  May.  with  the  Arab  armies  openly 
threatening  to  invade  Israel.  I  introduced  a 
Senate  resolution  urging  that  the  UN  Emer- 
gency Force  should  refuse  Na-ser's  demand 
that  It  withdraw  from  the  UAR,  and  that  It 
should.  Instead,  be  reinforced  But  when 
Secretary  General  U  Thant  capitulated  ad- 
Jectly  to  Nasser's  demand  and  withdrew  the 
UN  emergency  Force,  this  marked  the  end 
of  any  Illusion  that  the  UN  could  serve  to 
keep  the  peace  between   Israelis  and   Arabs 

TKZ    FAILCBX    OF    THE    BIC    rOlTm    CONrEkrNCXS 

The  Big  Pour  Conferences  have  been  ]urt 
as  abject  a  failure  as  the  UN  in  dealing  with 
the  Mideast  crisis.  They  have  failed  for  tbe 


simple  reason  that  thev  have  been  ba.^ed  on 
the  completely  erroneous  premise  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  St.ites  sh.\re  a 
common  Interest  In  seeing  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict  settled 

When  the  possibility  of  Big  Four  action  on 
the  Mideast  crisis  was  first  broached  Juit 
before  tlie  June  1967.  war.  I  said  that,  while 
this  approach  might  be  an  essential  dipt- 
lomalic  eiiterpri.se.  Uiere  was  little  reason  to 
be  opt!ml.<tlc  about  the  possibility  of  Soviet 
cooperation 

Instead  of  Big  Pour  action.  I  IntriMluced  a 
Senate  tesolutlon  on  -Jay  25  1367  calling  tor 
Joint  action  by  the  US  Brit.iln.  and  France 
to  keep  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  open  and  to 
pre\ent  a  Mideast  var 

Tod.iy  v.e  are  still  pursuing  the  wiU-of-the- 
wlsp  of  S>vlet  cooperation  lu  resolving  the 
Ar  ib-I-r,iell  conflict 

It  is  high  time  that  we  put  an  end  to  this 
fruitless  and  self-defeating  exercl-se 

I  am  rea.'-Linably  certain  that  the  Soviet 
Union  wishes  to  avoid  all-out  w.ir  with  the 
United  slate.s.  On  the  uther  hand  I  am  even 
more  certain  that  the  Soviets  want  to  keep 
the  Mideast  crisis  at  fever  pitch  t>ocjuse  tills 
makes  the  .frab  extremists  more  heavily  de- 
pendent on  them  It  helps  them  in  expand- 
ing their  own  Influence  In  the  area  and  in 
undercutting  the  Influence  of  the  free  world 
Their  ultimate  goal,  of  course.  U  to  drive  the 
free  world  completely  out  of  North  Africa 
and  the  Arab  countries  and  establish  a  Soviet 
monopoly  over  all  the  vast  Middle  East  oil 
reserves  that  are  so  .-ruclal  to  the  economy 
of  Western  Europe  and  the  free  world 

A     SrW     APPROACH 

When  Congress  reconvenes.  I  Intend  to 
suggest  the  f'lUowing  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  {>eace  In  the  Middle  East 

Flr.st  and  foremoet  we  must  seek  to  use  all 
of  our  Influence  to  bring  about  direct  nego- 
tiations between  the  Arabs  and  the  Israelis 
As  Secretary  of  State  Rog»rs.  himself,  pointed 
out  only  the  nations  directly  Involved  can 
maite  a  durable  peace,  other  powers  can 
help,  but  an  agreement  among  them  can- 
not be  a  substitute  for  an  agreement  freely 
negotiated   between   Arabs  and   Israelis. 

Second,  while  «e  <hould  maintain  maxi- 
mum contact  with  all  the  parties  to  the 
conflict  and  seek  to  act  as  a  go-between  and 
a  catalyst,  we  should  not  take  It  upon  our- 
selves U)  draw  up  any  detailed  plans  foi 
the   settlement    of    the   Arab-Israel   conflict. 

The  projxiRals  which  Secretary  Rogers 
made  In  his  speech  of  December  9  were 
well  intentloned.  and  while  I  have  differences 
with  a  few  of  them,  a  lot  of  them  made  sense 
But  the  Israelis  say,  quite  understandably, 
that  they  want  to  be  in  a  position  to  make 
their  own  concessions  and  their  own  de- 
mands, in  direct  negouatlons  with  the  Arabs 
If  everything  Is  spelled  out  in  detail  by  the 
Big  Powers  In  advance  of  their  negotiations, 
there  would  be  nothing  left  for  the  Arabs 
and  the  Israelis  to  negotiate 

In  taking  this  stand  the  Israelis  are  not 
saying.  "Take  It  or  le.ive  it  "  In  February 
of  last  ye.ix.  Prime  Minister  Eskhol  told  a 
.Vcir^ir^'c^:  ci>rresp<.ndent  who  questioned 
Isr.iell  Intentions  "Try  us  out.  and  you'll  be 
surprised  on  the  degree  of  give  and  t.ike  we 
are  prepared  for  "  I  believe  this  to  be  true 

I  want  to  emphasize  again  that  I  believe 
Secretary  Rogers'  proposals  were  well  Inten- 
tloned. that  they  reflected  no  hostility  to 
Israel,  and  that  many  of  them  made  sense 
But  I  hope  that  we  have  learned  something 
from  the  reaction  in  them 

We  were  criticized  by  our  Israeli  friends 
for  conceding  too  much  to  the  Arabs  and  for 
seeking  to  impose  a  settlement.  And  we  were 
vehemently  attacked  by  the  Arabs  and  the 
Communists  for  being  too  pro- Israeli. 

So  let's  avoid  detailed  public  plans,  and 
let's  seek  Instead  to  serve  as  simple  catalyst* 
and  go-betweens. 

Third,  I  believe,  that  In  c<x>permtlon  with 


the  other  N.\TO  countries,  we  must  seek 
t<j  provide  Israel  with  modern  arms  to  coun- 
ler-balince  the  massive  shipments  of  arms 
by  Moscow  to  the  Arab  extremists.  To  leave 
the  situation  a.s  unbalanced  as  It  is  today 
Is  an  open  lnvitatu>n  to  renewed  aggression. 

In  f.ict.  I  ha\e  .iftcn  s.ild  that  we  ought  to 
gue  arms  to  Isr.iel  Instead  of  Insisting  on 
cash  payment  because  an  Independent, 
democratic  lar.iel  prov  ides  a  check  to  the 
Soviet  Cijiiquest  of  the  Middle  Ea-st,  and  It 
is  therefore  in  our  interebi  that  Isnvel  should 
be  .ible  to  defend  herself 

We  h.ive  given  v.ist  quantities  of  arms  to 
other  n.itioiis  because  we  considered  It  to  be 
In  our  Interest  We  have,  for  example,  in- 
\e.i'ed  blllu  ns  of  dollars'  worth  of  military 
aislst-itice  In  South  Vietnam  because  Viet- 
nam, like  Lsr.iel,  was  seeking  to  defend  Its 
independence  aga;nst  Communist-Inspired 
ag^rei>slon. 

Tills  much  the  Israel  and  Vietnam  situa- 
tions have  in  common  But  here  the  resem- 
blance ceafes. 

Because  Vietnam  was  a  primitive  country 
Licking  a  strongly  developed  sense  of  nation- 
hood, wc  have  had  to  back  our  commitment 
there  to  the  tune  of  40,000  American  war 
dead  and  several  hundred  Uiuusand  other 
c.i  ual'le;. 

In  the  case  of  Israel,  however,  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  solidly  united,  highly  advanced 
and  cultured  people.  sJiaxing  our  commit- 
ment to  democratic  Ideals.  Because  of  this 
Israel  does  not  need  any  American  expedl- 
tion.iry  force  to  help  her  flght.  She  U  qiilte 
capable  of  defending  herself.  If  she  Is  only 
given  the  weapons  with  which  to  do  so. 

This.  In  my  opinion.  Is  the  final  and  clinch- 
ing argument  In  favor  of  ffiiing  arms  to  Israel 
rather  than  selling  them 

My  fourth  proposal  Is  that  we  mount  an 
energetic  campaign  of  information  to  the 
Arab  countries  to  make  them  realize  that 
they  are  being  used  as  pawns  by  Soviet  Im- 
perialism, that  the  Interests  of  their  peoples 
can  best  be  served  by  calling  off  the  ruinous 
arms  race  and  by  negotiating  a  Just  peace 
with  Israel:  that  their  sovereignty  is  endan- 
gered by  their  growing  dependence  on  Com- 
munist Russia:  that  they  stand  to  gain  far 
more  from  cooperation  with  the  free  world. 

Finally,  in  order  to  discourage  any  miscal- 
culations or  any  adventures,  I  believe  we 
should  make  It  unmistakably  clear  that  we 
could  not  remain  indlfTerent  to  any  effort  by 
the  Arab  ex'remlsts  and  Communists  to 
crush  the  Slate  of  Israel. 

It  Is  not  Just  that  the  free  world  could  not 
stand  Idly  by  and  watch  the  Nazi  genocide  of 
the  Jews  repeated  in  Israel 

The  f.ict  Is  Uiat,  In  the  context  of  the  world 
struggle  between  freedom  and  CommunUrn. 
the  survival  of  Israel  Is  essential  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  to  our  own  national  security 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  today 
is  the  52d  aiiniversary  of  Proclamation 
of  Independence  of  the  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Republic  and  the  51st  anniversary 
of  the  uniting  of  all  Ukrainian  lands  Into 
one  independent  and  sovereign  nation.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  people  of  Ukraine  In 
whom  the  desire  for  freedom  has  been 
kept  alive.  I  am  proud  that  more  than 
75  years  aco  Ukrainians  first  came  to 
North  Dakota  and  since  that  time  have 
continued  to  make  important  contiibu- 
tions  to  its  development.  The  Honorable 
William  L.  Guy.  Govemo.  of  North  Da- 
kota, has  likewise  recognized  the  Ukrain- 
ians by  Issuance  of  a  proclamation  de- 
claring January  22  "Ukrainian  Inde- 
pendence Day."  I  respectfully  request 
unanimous  con.^ent  that  the  Governor's 
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proclamation  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows i 

Proclamation 

Whereas,  On  January  22,  1970.  Ukrainians 
111  North  Dakota  and  throughout  the  free 
world  win  solemnly  observe  the  528t  anni- 
versary of  the  proclamation  of  a  free  Ukrain- 
ian state,  and 

Whereas.  After  a  defensive  war  lasting  4 
years,  the  Ukrainian  state  was  destroyed  In 
1920  and  a  puppet  regime  of  the  Ukraln- 
liin  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  was  Installed, 
later  becoming  a  member  state  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and 

Whereas,  The  once  free  Ukraine  Is  now  no 
more  than  a  colony  of  Communist  Russia 
and  Its  vast  human  and  economic  resources 
are  being  exploited  for  the  purpose  of 
spreading  communism,  and 

Whereas,  The  United  States  Congress  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
have  recognized  the  legitimate  right  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  to  freedom  and  national 
Independence  by  respectively  enacting  and 
signing  the  Captive  Nations  Week  Resolu- 
tions m  July.  1959.  which  enumerated 
Ukraine  as  one  of  the  captive  nations  en- 
slaved and  dominated  by  Communist  Rus- 
sia, and 

Whereas,  Some  25,000  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  descent  now  living  In  North 
Dakota  have  made  significant  contributions 
to  both  state  and  nation. 

Now,  therefore.  I,  William  L.  Guy,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  do  here- 
by proclaim  Thursday,  January  22.  1970,  as 
"Ukrainian  Independence  Day"  In  North 
Dakota  and  urge  all  citizens  to  demonstrate 
their  sympathy  with  an  understanding  of 
the  aspirations  of  the  Ukrainian  nation  to 
again  achieve  Its  rightful  Inheritance  of 
freedom  and  Independence, 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  Great  State  of 
North  Dakota  to  be  afllxed  this  19th  day  of 
January,  1970. 

WnxiAM  L.  Gut, 

Goi'ernor. 


FOR  BUSINESS.  A  CALL  TO 
COMMITMENT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  gap 
between  our  aspirations  and  our 
achievements  is  of  increasing  concern 
to  millions  of  Americans.  It  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  divisions  In  our  society,  and 
it  has  raised  doubts  about  the  capacity 
of  our  political  and  economic  institu- 
tions to  meet  the  needs  of  all  our  people 
and  to  make  our  aspirations  a  reality. 

I  was  encouraged  to  read  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  today  a  speech  by  Gay- 
lord  A.  Freeman,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  dealing 
with  the  need  for  a  greater  business 
commitment  to  making  the  benefits  of 
our  society  available  to  all  our  citizens. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Freeman's  speech  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  portion 
of  the  speech  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Fob  Business,  a  Cau.  to  Commftment 
(By  Oaylord  A.  Freeman  Jr.') 

If  we  were  to  step  back  from  the  Immedi- 
ate and  consuming  Interest  In  our  buslneaa 


'  The  author  Is  chairman  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Chicago.  This  article  Is  part 
of  an  address  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
St.  Paul  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


and  look  at  the  conditions  necessary  for  our 
success,  we  would  realize  that  in  order  to 
make  a  profit — which  is  the  basis  of  our 
present  economy — we  need  a  political  system 
in  which  private  property  is  respected  and 
private  profits  are  legally  permitted,  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  sufficiently  stable  that  prof- 
its are  possible  and  have  continuing  value. 

We  take  these  two  conditions  for  granted 
and  just  assume  their  continuation — but  we 
should  not  do  so. 

There  is  nothing  in  either  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments or  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion that  guarantees  private  property.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  history,  or  present  condi- 
tion, of  man  that  assures  stability  In  the 
value  of  our  currency  or  a  continuation  of 
our  economic  assumptions.  If  at  any  time 
the  majority  of  our  citizens — including  our 
sons  and  daughters — should  conclude  that 
they  would  be  better  off  under  some  other 
economic  system,  then  our  .system  will  be 
changed. 

If  the  majority  of  our  people  place  full 
employment  and  rapid  national  growth 
ahead  of  monetary  stability  and.  later,  ahead 
of  economic  stability,  then  profits  will  no 
longer  be  economically  possible  or  of  con- 
tinuing value. 

Any  fundamental  change  In  our  society 
seems  so  Improbable  that  It  may  appear  fool- 
ish to  worry  about  the  possibility.  Perhaps 
so.  But  I  do  have  some  concern  about  the 
attitude  of  many  honest,  conscientious  citi- 
zens— and  not  Just  those  who  are  young  or 
black — who  see  In  the  war  In  'Vietnam,  the 
continuing  poverty  of  millions  in  this  most 
cUBuent  of  societies,  the  pollution  of  our  air 
and  water,  evidence  of  failure  of  our  entire 
system  and  a  reason  for  fundamental  change. 

I  think  our  people  are  capable  of  under- 
standing the  merita  of  freedom,  which  Is  the 
basis  of  our  system,  if  someone  reminds  them 
of  Its  values,  and  someone  Improves  the 
existing  conditions  (of  Inequality,  poverty 
and  pollution). 

That  "someone"  has  to  be  us — or  it  is  no 
one.  Who  else  has  an  equivalent  motivation 
of  self-interest  to  try  to  accomplish  this'? 
jTTsnmKO  cokPoaatTE  spending 

The  question  Is  properly  asked:  "What 
right  does  a  corporate  executive  have  to 
spend  his  corporation's  funds  (or  the  time 
of  his  executives,  who  are  paid  by  the  stock- 
holders) to  achieve  a  cause  which  he  thinks 
is  appropriate?"  My  point  U  that  the  use  of 
stockholders'  assets  to  improve  the  society 
can  lae  Justified  if  the  societal  Improvement 
redounds  to  the  benefit  of  the  corporation 
and  redounds  In  some  reasonable  relationship 
to  the  expenditure — hopefully,  at  least,  dol- 
lar for  dollar.  U  by  an  expenditure  of  (25,000 
or  92,500,000  or  $25,000,000  (depending  on  Its 
size)  a  corporation  could  substantially  con- 
tribute to  the  continuation  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  conduct  a  profitable  business  for 
the  next  100  years,  the  Investment  clearly 
would  be  Justified, 

If,  on  the  other  band,  the  cause  Is  Just 
"a  good  cause,"  with  no  prospect  of  enhanc- 
ing future  earnings,  then  (unless  It  causes 
others  to  bring  you  additional  profitable 
business— or  It  Induces  others  to  make  social 
oontributiona  which  do  enhance  your  earn- 
ings— or  It  can  be  supported  as  a  form  of 
compensation  to  your  employes),  it  Is  an 
unjustified  gift  of  funds  l>elonging  to  the 
stockholders. 

Much  of  the  student  criticism,  the  black 
criticism,  the  academic  criticism  of  business 
is  not  a  criticism  of  our  business  or  our  profit 
motivation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  criticism 
of  our  failure  to  utilize  our  magnificent  busi- 
ness organizations  to  achieve  ever-widening 
public  purposes. 

Whether  or  not  we  want  to  improve  the  so- 
ciety, whether  or  not  we  are  motivated  by 
self-interest  in  doing  so,  it  is  now  expected  of 
us.  And  If  we  fall  to  accept  this  responsi- 
bility, we  wlU  lose  much  of  the  public's  con- 
fidence In  the  value  of  our  private  enter- 
prise syatem. 


The  entrepreneurs  who  built  the  railroads 
were  the  giants  of  a  century.  They  may  not 
have  observed  all  of  the  niceties  of  our  cur- 
rent mores  but  they  bullied  through  their 
lines;  they  built  cities;  they  set  the  tax  rates; 
they  chose  the  Senators;  and  they  built  a 
nation.  Magnificent!  But  they  didn't  care 
about  the  customer.  Their  social  attitude  was 
reflected  by  Vanderbllt  when  he  exploded — 
"Tlie  public  be  damned!"  That  was  a  mis- 
take. The  individually  insignificant  farmers 
banded  together  and  founded  the  Grange 
movement.  One  of  their  first  purposes  was  to 
get  the  pwwer  of  the  railroads  curtailed  and 
their  rates  regulated.  The  railroads  have  suf- 
fered ever  since.  Caught  between  rising  labor 
costs  and  government  regulated  rates,  they 
are  being  squeezed  to  death.  Only  the  entry 
Into  other,  less  regulated  fields  offers  them  a 
liitiire 

Lets  not  let  that  happen  to  the  rest  of  us 

We  businessmen  are  so  completely  ab- 
sorbed by  our  businesses  that  we  don't  take 
time  to  think  much  about  the  non-business 
problems  facing  our  society.  "Why  study 
these  problems  when  we  don't  have  the  time? 
Besides,  in  the  last  analysis,  they  are  pretty 
simple." 

There  is  a  great  temptation  for  us  over- 
committed  businessmen  to  accept  the  ready- 
made  convictions  of  our  friends  In  the  com- 
pany or  at  the  country  club  and.  consequent- 
.y.  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  the  hard 
analytical  thought  which  we  reserve  for  our 
business  problems. 

This  isn't  a  new  phenomenon.  As  James 
Harvey  Robinson  pointed  out  many  years 
ago:  "Few  of  us  take  the  pains  to  study  the 
origin  of  our  cherished  convictions;  Indeed, 
we  have  a  natural  repugnance  to  so  doing. 
We  like  to  continue  to  believe  what  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  accept  as  true,  and  the 
resentment  aroused  when  doubt  is  cast  upon 
any  of  our  assumptions  leads  us  to  seek  every 
manner  of  excuse  for  clinging  to  them.  The 
result  is  that  most  of  our  so-called  reasoning 
consists  In  finding  arguments  for  going  on 
believing  as  we  already  do." 

A  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  once  said  to 
me  that  he  thought  that  we  should  terminate 
the  tax  exemption  of  all  universities  because 
they  were  aU  fuU  of  liberals  ("Pinkos"  I 
think  he  called  them) .  Think  Just  a  minute. 
If  all  the  university  people  had  to  follow  one 
line  of  thought,  who  would  suffer  the  most? 
We  would.  We,  the  less  than  one  per  cent 
who  have  the  greatest  benefits  In  this  society. 
All  that  Is  required  is  to  destroy  freedom  of 
thought,  and  we  go  down  the  drain  with  It. 
I  don't  know  the  solution  to  campus  demon- 
stration or  the  indefensible  destruction  of 
property  or  the  disruption  of  teaching  of 
those  who  want  to  learn,  but  I  do  know  that 
the  universities  are  our  greatest  defense — 
not  because  professors  or  students  like  us 
(generally  they  don't) ,  but  because  they  pre- 
serve the  anarchy  of  freedom  of  thought  and 
expression  without  which  we  could  never 
demonstrate  the  importance  of  the  freedom 
of  Individual  Initiative  and  the  resulting  so- 
cial benefits. 

THE    rREEDOM    TO    DITFEB 

And  I  suspect  tha.t  related  to  oiu-  tendency 
to  accept  standardized,  simplistic  attitudes 
Is  a  similar  tendency  to  lump  many  quite 
heterogeneous  groups  Into  one  mold.  At  the 
same  moment  that  we  cheer  for  Individual 
freedom,  we  may  criticize  the  boy  who  grows 
a  beard  or  the  girl  who  demonstrates  for 
peace.  We  must  be  careful  to  preserve  the 
freedom  to  differ  as  well  as  the  freedom  to 
conform. 

Many  of  us  lived  through  the  depression. 
Those  of  us  older  ones  who  had  to  walk  the 
streets  looking  for  a  Job  will  never  forget  the 
experience.  Perhaps  that  makes  security, 
hence  Job  tenure,  hence  conformity,  too  im- 
portant. The  young  people  today  want  "to  do 
their  own  thing."  They  want  to  dress  and 
Uve  their  own  way.  at  least,  for  a  while.  They 
don't  have  our  fear  of  losing  a  Job — they  can 
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ge:  njother  one  milhovu  mi-v.-.lng  a  d.i>  s  pay 
S^.me  of  iheye  AVti-.ades  will  change  as  Ui«y 
grow  3lder   but  »ome  will  nov 

We  are.  uudoubiedly.  entering  a  perlixl 
wiUi  let^  emphaaia  on  production  of  goo<ls 
ajid  with  greater  enipha&is  on  culture,  leisure, 
mdividuai  s<-lf-e\pres.5lon  -on  the  quality  it 
Ufe  Even  our  labor  uegouailons  will  have  to 
offer  indi'.  idual  employees  more  IndUldual 
options  at  tiie  expeus*  of  our  paterunl  secu- 
rity This  ratiles  u.s  But  it  shouldn't  It  is 
merely  aii  expresoi.n  of  the  wider  affluence 
a  reci>gniUon  by  a  l.trger  number  <->(  our  peo- 
ple of  the  very  values  whlh  we  ha.  e  always 
defendeU  for  ourselves  -  ir.divldual  freedom 
We  have  ail  read  of  powerful  buslne.ss  in- 
terests and  agured  it  relerred  to  .some  people 
we  didn  t  Itnow  We  ha'.e  had  acquaintances 
refer  to  our  positions  as  positions  of  power 
ajid  influence  and  we  h.ue  tried  to  l<j<jk  a 
Utue  Hnp<  rtaut  while  >ecretly  we  thought 
the  remjLits  greatly  exaggerated 

But  the  fact  w.is  brought  home  to  me  a 
Ultle  while  ago  when,  with  a  few  other  busi- 
ness leaders.  I  was  negouating  with  a  group 
of  bUcts  One  of  them  said: 

■  I  don  t  Ilk*  you  honkies.  but  we  have  to 
deal  with  y^>u  City  Hall  has  got  It  m:ide.  and 
they  don't  want  to  change  nuthln  The  guys 
In  the  churches  are  soft-he.u-ted.  but  they  are 
also  stift-headed  and  have  no  power  The 
professors  study  everything  but  never  follow 
thn:)Ugh  with  any  conclusion  The  Federal 
Government  guys  are  interested,  but  when  It 
comes  right  down  to  the  punch,  they  re 
afraid  ui  take  action  fi  r  political  reasons  So 
theres  noN^dy  else  left  to  talk  to  but  you 
guys  who  represent  the  E^tabll.«hment  that 
were  suppo-sed  to  be  f\ght.ng  The  fact  Is. 
you  cats  got  the  clout  " 

I  have  thought  about  that  a  gixid  deal 
since  We  do  have  some  clout,  some  power 
We  have  the  economic  power  to  hire,  to  In- 
TBBt.  to  locate  a  plant,  etc  .  which  decisions 
are  invariably  made  on  such  a  strict  dollar 
and  cents  basis  that  we  don't  think  of  it  as 
power  We  never  think  of  uolng  this  for  our 
personal  benefit  so  we  never  think  of  It  as 
persc'iial  power 

BUSINESS  PKCBoCATIVIS 

As  the  head  of  a  business,  you  can  ask 
other  leaders  to  lunch  i  at  company  expense  i . 
and  If  they  are  free,  they  will  come  If  it  is 
Inconvenient  for  them  you  can  send  a  car 
(With  a  company  driTeri  Ui  get  them  If  you 
want  to  urge  the  Mayor  or  the  Governor  to 
take  a  certain  action,  you  can  call  him  on  the 
phone  and  he  will  at  least  listen  to  you  Or 
you  can  get  the  chamber  of  commerce  or 
your  trade  association  to  mobllixe  other  opin- 
ions and  communicate  with  the  official 

The  fact  is.  "we  cats  d  >  have  clout"  We 
don't  have  as  much  as  outsiders  may  think 
and  we  don  t  use  It  indiscriminately,  but  we 
do  have  It- 

But  we  have  It  only  when  we  feel  commit- 
ted. We  influence  others  only  If  we  are  willing 
to  put  up  the  first  •25  000  or  give  the  time 
of  two  vice  presidents  or  otherwise  Indicate 
that  this  project  is  of  great  Importance  to  us 

Thus,  the  message  Is  'Let's  get  committed 
This  U  our  country  This  is  our  society  Let  s 
improve  it  and.  by  improving  It  for  all  of  the 
people  we  can  preserve  it  not  only  for  our- 
selves but  for  all  citizens  The  Job  Is  ex- 
pected of  us.  and  Its  accomplLshment  will  be 
deeply  rewarding  " 


Ukraine  achieved  their  independence 
from  the  foreign  powers  which  had  held 
them  subject  for  centuries.  Tlie  opportu- 
nity for  national  freedom  came — and  was 
grasped — wiUi  the  overthrow  of  the  Rus- 
sian czanst  reyai.e  in  1917  and  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Austro-Hunganan  Em- 
pire On  January  22,  1918.  In  defiance  of 
a  newly  emerKing  Soviet  nation,  inde- 
pendence wa.s  declared  and  300  years  of 
Rus-sian  domination  was  ended. 

But  in  Icis  than  3  years— a  new  Russian 
coveinnieni — one  dedicated  to  a  noal  of 
Wv'ild  dominalion— wiUidiew  its  recog- 
iiilio..  of  the  ilcdi;hng  National  Ukrain- 
ian Republic,  invaded  its  territor>',  and 
conquered  its  jieople  once  auain 

Not  satisfied  with  domination  of  thf 
countrj-.  the  Soviets— recoynizms  the 
threat  inherent  in  those  who  have  tasted 
f  iTedom — began  a  syslemauc  destruction 
of  Ukrainian  nationalism.  Leaders  of  the 
Republic — even  those  who  had  fled  to 
other  nations — were  assassinated  Na- 
tiona  relieions  were  persecuted  and  de- 
stroved;  600.000  people  perished  in  fam- 
ines organized  by  the  Kremlin  to  force 
acceptance  of  collective  farming;  lan- 
guage and  culture  were  Russified  and  the 
economic  viability  of  the  people  was 
ruined. 

And  let.  thiouf^h  it  all.  and  throuch 
the  48  years  of  ttie  "Ukrainian  Soviet  So- 
cialist '  Republic",  the  people  of  the 
Ukrame  have  resisted  spiritual  domina- 
Uon  and  a  flame  of  hope  still  bums  in 
their  hearts  that  one  day  they  will  again 
be  free 

Mr.  President,  as  our  Rreat  Nation 
moves  toward  the  200th  anniversary  of 
lUs  own  independence — happily  a  con- 
sunt  and  contmuln«  Independence — it 
is  well  that  our  people  pause  to  give 
tribute  and  support  to  those  people  once 
free  who  are  now  enslaved. 

It  Ls  an  honor  for  me  to  Join  with 
Ukrainian  Americans  in  support  and 
hope  for  a  great  people  who  refused  to 
be  bowed. 

Taras  Shevchenko,  one  of  the  most 
honored  of  the  Ukrainian  poets,  has  ex- 
pressed the  intense  nationalistic  feeling 
of  his  people  and  described  their  yearn- 
ing; for  freedom  in  the  beautiful  poem, 
■  The  Legacy '; 

When  I  shall  die,  pray  let  my  bones 

High  on  a  mound  remain 
Amid    the  steppeland's   vast   expanse 

In  my  beloved  Ukraine' 
Th.At  I  may  gnre  on  mighty  fields. 

On  Dnieper  and  his  shore. 
.And  echoed  by  his  craggy  banks 

May  hear  the  Great  One  roar 
When   from  tJkralne  that  stream  shall  bear 

Over  the  sea's  blue  sills 
O'lr  Poemen's   blood,  at   last  shall   I 

Forsake  the  fields  and  hills 
And    soar   up   to  commune   with   Ood 

In  his  eternal  hall 
But  tin  that  Day  of  Liberty— 

I  know  no  Ood  at  all 


THE  5 1ST  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
UKRAINLAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  today 
marks  the  51st  anniversary  of  the  in- 
dejjendence  of  the  Ukraiman  State. 
Ukrainian  Americans  across  the  Nation 
will  gather  today  to  recall  the  proud — 
though  brief — accomplishment  of  their 
people  and  their  nation. 

For  one  brief  moment  ui  miodern  his- 
tory,  the  freedom-lovmg   people  of  the 


AN   APPEAL  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT 
OP  NIGERIA 

Mr  UODD  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Niyerian-Biafran  war  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  the  Nigerian  Government  assured 
the  defeated  Ibo  tribesmen  of  a  general 
amnesty,  and  it  Issued  stringent  direc- 
tives to  the  Nigerian  forces  against  the 
maltreatment  of  civilians  and  prisoners 
The  Ibas  wre  told  that  they  would  be 


welcomed  back  as  brothers  Into  a  re- 
united Nigerian  nation. 

I  know  that  we  are  all  greatly  en- 
couraged by  these  statements.  But  the 
acid  test  of  Nigerian  intentions  will  be 
the  manner  ii.  which  the  Lagos  Govern- 
ment handles  the  problem  of  mass  hun- 
ger in  the  area  of  recent  hostilities. 

A  week  ago  there  were  assurances  from 
a  small  team  of  neutral  officers,  as  well 
as  from  the  Nigerian  Government,  that 
the  -Situation  was  under  control  and  that 
there  was  no  problem  of  mass  starvation 
These  assurances.  I  must  say.  were  rather 
difficult  to  believe  in  view  of  the  unchal- 
leiuied  facts  that  2  million  Ibos  have 
died  of  survatlon  over  the  past  2  years 
and  that  millions  more  have  been  kept 
alive  only  by  an  emergency  airlift  of  food 
to  Uli  airstrip 

Within  the  last  48  hours  foreign  cor- 
respondents have  been  permitted  to  vLsit 
the  former  territory  of  Biafra.  Despite 
the  fact  that  their  movements  were  sub- 
ject to  some  restriction,  the  stories  they 
dispatched  and  the  films  they  transmitted 
via  satellite  TV  do  not  bear  out  the  as- 
surances that  the  situation  Is  under  con- 
trol and  that  the  Nigerian  Government 
is  able  to  cope  without  the  assistance  of 
tlie  major  relief  organizations  which  pre- 
viously functioned  in  the  area. 

On  TV  last  night  we  saw  the  same 
hordes  of  starving  children,  with  their 
skeleton-like  bodies  and  swollen  bellies. 
We  were  told  that  there  was  no  serious 
apparatus  of  distribution,  even  In  the 
city  of  Owerri,  and  that  In  most  cases 
food  was  being  sold  for  Nigerian  curren- 
cy only,  which  very  few  Ibos  possess. 

All  the  indications  were  that  the  situa- 
tion in  the  area  of  recent  hostilities  is 
already  catastrophic  and  that  it  is  get- 
ting worse  by  the  day. 

Under  these  clrcimistances.  I  hope  that 
Major  General  Gowon,  the  chief  of  state 
of  Nigeria,  will  reconsider  his  decision 
barming  the  operations  of  Joint  Church 
Aid.  Caritas.  and  the  International  Red 
Cross. 

These  three  great  organizations,  which 
have  borne  the  brimt  of  relief  in  tlie 
previous  territory  of  Biafra,  have  large 
stockpiles  of  food  In  nearby  centers. 
Tliey  have  a  readymade  apparatus  and 
experienced  persormel  who  are  familiar 
with  the  problem  of  food  distribution  in 
the  area. 

If  this  apparatus  is  now  dismantled,  it 
may  Uke  months  before  a  new  apparatus 
can  be  assembled  to  take  ever  from  it. 

In  that  period  of  time,  millions  of  in- 
nocent civilians  can  die. 

I  know  that  the  Nigerian  Government 
is  disposed  to  believe  that  Joint  Church 
Aid  and  the  International  Red  Cross 
were  sympathetic  to  the  Blafran  cause. 
However.  I  know  of  no  statement  by 
either  organization  that  warrants  this 
judgment;  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  their 
only  concern  hsis  been  the  feeding  of 
starving  people. 

II  the  Nigerian  Government  Is  truly 
prepared  to  welcome  tlie  Ibos  back  into 
a  reunited  Nigeria  and  to  treat  them  as 
brothers,  then  It  seems  to  me  that  It 
should  also  be  willing  to  forget  any  com- 
plamt  it  may  have  had  about  the  atti- 
tude or  policies  of  tliose  international 
relief  agencies  which  sought  to  prevent 
mas-  civilian  starvation  in  Biafra. 
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The  Nigerian  Government  will  have 
to  pay  a  heavy  price  in  world  opinion 
If  hundreds  of  thousands  of  women  and 
children  were  to  die  in  coming  months 
because  of  it«  refusal  to  accept  the  co- 
operation of  all  those  organizations 
which  wish  to  help  and  can  help. 

Conversely,  I  believe  that  the  Nigeri- 
an Government  wovild  inspire  confi- 
dence in  its  intentions  and  win  new 
good  will  for  Itself  if  it  frankly  recog- 
nized the  gravity  of  the  situation,  per- 
mitted the  resumption  of  the  airlift  to 
Ull,  and  invited  the  continued  coopera- 
tion of  all  foreign  relief  agencies,  to  head 
oCf  the  possibility  of  mass  starvation. 

The  essential  requirement  of  Nigerian 
control  could  be  adequately  met  by  re- 
quiring that  foreign  relief  agencies,  both 
public  and  private,  operate  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Nigerian  Red  Cross  or 
some  other  competent  Nigerian  agency. 

I  have  been  assured  that  the  major 
agencies  involved  would  accept  such 
supervision  gladly  and  without  reserva- 
tion, and  that  they  would  be  prepared 
to  cooperate  loyally  with  the  Nigerian 
Government. 

As  our  own  Civil  War  was  drawing  to  a 
close.  President  Lincoln,  in  his  most 
memorable  address,  called  for  charity 
for  all  and  malice  toward  none.  Let  us 
all  hope  that  the  Nigerian  Government 
will  find  the  wisdom  and  the  strength  to 
conduct  itself  In  this  spirit  in  dealing 
with  its  defeated  foes. 


STARVATION  IN  BIAFRA 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
great  tragedy  that  over  2  million  Bia- 
frana  have  already  died  in  the  30  months 
of  the  Biafran-Nigerian  conflict.  It  is 
even  more  tragic  that  no  one  knows  for 
sure  just  how  many  more  Biafrans  will 
imnecessEully  continue  to  die  in  the 
aftermath  of  this  war.  To  the  1.5  million 
Biafrans  in  need  of  immediate  relief,  the 
end  of  the  war  has  not  meant  an  «id  to 
their  starvation.  It  could  be  a  week,  a 
day,  or  perhaps  just  a  matter  of  hours 
before  they  too  will  become  part  of  the 
statistics  61  Biafran  war  victims. 

As  a  sponsor  for  the  Food  for  Biafra 
Relief  Committee,  I  was  deeply  con- 
cerned by  the  plight  of  starving  men, 
women,  and  children  during  the  course 
of  the  conflict 

And  I  am  equally  concerned  with  their 
plight  now. 

After  the  surrender  of  Biafra  to  Nige- 
ria, the  Nigerian  OoTemment  promised 
that  It  would  provide  full  emergency  re- 
lief measures  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
victims  of  the  war. 

But  the  Nigerian  Government  has  also 
insisted  that  it  will  not  accept  aid  from 
nations  and  foreign  agencies  that  aided 
Biafra  during  the  war. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  no  time  to  put 
political  grudges  above  the  preservation 
of  human  life. 

This  Ls  no  time  to  be  more  concerned 
with  whose  label  is  on  the  package,  or 
whose  hands  are  giving  out  the  food. 
than  with  the  efficient  distribution  of 
this  food. 

What  is  most  crucial  is  the  speed  with 
which  food  supplies  are  being  distributed 
to  the  Biafran  population. 


But  the  dimensions  of  this  relief  pro- 
gram are  too  vast  for  one  nation  to 
manage  alone. 

In  barring  the  assistance  of  Joint 
Church  Aid,  Caritas,  Canairelief .  and  the 
Nordic  Red  Cross,  the  Nigerian  Govern- 
ment is  barring  the  assistance  of  those 
very  people  who  could  make  this  relief 
program  a  more  organized  and  efficient 
operation.  It  is  these  relief  personnel  who 
are  familiar  with  the  management  of  the 
food  centers,  and  the  best  means  of  get- 
ting supplies  to  the  population.  It  is  they. 
and  not  the  Nigerian  Government,  who 
have  been  most  familiar  during  the  past 
30  months  with  the  needs  of  the  victims 
of  starvation. 

There  have  been  conflicting  reports  as 
to  how  successfully  the  Nigerian  relief 
program  is  actually  operating.  Many  of 
us  have  been  hesitant  to  speak  up  with- 
out being  able  to  verify  certain  facts.  But 
it  has  been  practically  impossible  to  ob- 
tain accurate  information  on  whether  or 
not  supplies  are  being  delivered  into  the 
enclave  area,  and  on  the  number  of  peo- 
ple in  critical  condition. 

But  U  Thant  has  stated,  just  returning 
from  Nigeria,  that  there  is  need  for 
further  assistance.  And  the  latest  news 
reports  have  also  indicated  that  although 
there  are  adequate  stocks  of  emergency 
food  in  various  Nigerian  centers,  the  dis- 
tribution of  that  food  is  "hopelessly  in- 
adequate." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  always  felt  that 
it  would  be  far  better  to  provide  too  much 
assistance,  rather  than  too  little,  too 
much  relief  rather  than  not  enough. 

I  commend  the  work  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Refugees  for 
currently  holding  hearings  on  the  status 
of  Biafran  relief.  We  need  to  ask  ques- 
tions and  we  need  to  obtain  answers. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  there  has 
been  such  a  conspiracy  of  silence  siu*- 
rounding  the  present  situation.  It  is  also 
unf ortimate  that  the  figures  released  by 
the  State  Department  are  those  of  a  re- 
port made  in  October.  Dr.  Kaxl  Westtm, 
in  that  Tepari,  stated  that  the  enclave's 
civilian  population  was  then  3.24  million, 
and  of  that  number,  1  million  had 
edema — a  swelling  of  the  body  indicating 
severe  protein  deficiency. 

But  that  survey  was  made  in  October, 
and  It  is  only  logical  to  assume  that  con- 
ditions would  have  worsened  since  that 
time. 

We  need  more  accurate  information. 
We  need  to  know  how  many  feeding  cen- 
ters are  In  the  enclave  area,  how  many 
people  are  in  the  last  stages  of  starva- 
tion, and  how  adequately  the  food  is 
getting  to  those  who  need  it  most. 

But  we  cannot  afford  to  wait  too  long. 
We  cannot  underestimate  a  situation 
where  human  lives  are  at  stake. 

Our  Government  has  responded  to  the 
lugency  of  the  situation.  I  was  most 
pleased  to  leam  that  President  Nixon  au- 
thorized the  allocation  of  $10  million  in 
foodstuffs,  and  medicine,  up  to  $2  million 
to  the  United  Nations  Cliildren  Fund  for 
the  care  of  children  in  Nigeria,  and  has 
readied  eight  C-130  cargo  aircraft  and 
four  helicopters  to  assist  deliveries  to 
the  refugees. 

I  was  also  pleased  to  note  that  the 
United  States  la  providing  three  port- 


able hospitals,  50  jeeps,  and  50  trucks  at 
the  request  of  the  Nigerian  Government. 
But  the  Nigerian  Government  has  still 
refused  to  allow  the  assistance  of  foreign 
relief  agencies. 

And  they  have  still  refused  to  accept 
the  offer  of  C-130  aircraft  because  they 
are  military  rather  than  commercial  air- 
craft. 

I  believe  that  the  relief  effort  could  be 
vastly  speeded  up  if  the  Nigerian  Gov- 
ernment were  to  allow  more  persormel 
assistance  and  were  to  use  helicoptws 
and  aircraft  in  getting  supplies  into  the 
enclave  and  bush  areas. 

If  the  Nigerian  Government  continues 
to  insist  that  no  supplies  be  utilized  from 
prenously  pro-Biafran  sources,  then  I 
suggest  that  such  supplies  be  fimneled 
through  the  United  Nations.  If  it  is  the 
label  on  the  package  that  the  Nigerian 
Government  is  worried  about,  then  let 
them  use  whatever  label  they  desire.  We 
will  not  object,  even  if  they  choose  the 
Nigerian  stamp.  As  for  us,  our  immedi- 
ate concern  is  the  relief  of  the  Biafran 
population. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  article,  "Ibos 
Need  Pood  Badly,  Reporters  Find"  from 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  be  In- 
serted in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

.  I»os  Need  Pood  Badlt.  Repobtmls  Find 
(By  Bridget  Bloom) 

OwEERi.  January  21. — There  Is  no  evidence 
of  mass  starvation  In  the  former  Biafran  en- 
clave, but  many  of  the  people  here  are  very 
hungry. 

They  are  hungry  l)ecause  the  Nigerian  relief 
machme  Is  not  geared  to  feed  and  care  for 
them.  There  are  adequate  stocks  of  emer- 
gency food  in  various  centers  outside  the 
worst -hit  areas.  Within  these  areas,  as  well  as 
outside  them,  there  is  plenty  of  local  food. 
But,  for  the  time  being,  transport  to  ferry 
the  food  to  the  needy  Is  hopelessly 
Inadequate. 

This  Is  the  Immediate  conclusion  cor- 
respondents drew  from  a  12-hour.  l60-mHe 
Journey  along  many  of  the  major  roads  of 
what  until  a  week  ago  was  Biafra.  We 
traveled,  except  for  a  iMief  detour  of  a  few 
miles,  only  along  main  roads,  from  Alia  on 
the  southeast  tip  of  the  former  enclave 
through  Owerri,  its  provisional  capital,  to 
Orlu.  home  of  Radio  Biafra.  and  back  through 
Ihlala  and  Ull. 

The  Nigerians'  press  tour  did  not  Include 
the  rural  areas,  where  the  situation  may  be 
quite  different  from  the  towns.  Neither  was 
It  possible  to  get  reliable  Information  of  tbe 
medical  effects  and  gravity  of  the  wide- 
spread hunger. 

The  worst  situation,  because  the  majority 
of  the  hungry  are  refugees  from  other  towns, 
la  in  Owerri. 

The  road  from  Aba  to  Owerri  was  remark- 
able, considering  the  circumstances,  for  its 
normality.  Small  groups  of  people  trekking 
In  both  dlrectloina.  Interspersed  with  obvious 
refugees,  speared  to  be  engaged  in  normal 
farming  or  trading  activities.  WeU  established 
and  freshly  Ulled  patches  of  cassava,  the 
staple  food,  abounded.  In  several  places  land 
was  being  burnt  in  preparation  for  new 
planting. 

In  Owerri  itself,  however,  which  before  the 
war  was  a  town  of  only  some  30.000  people, 
the  situation  was  dramatically  different.  It 
was  Impossible  to  know  bow  many  people 
lined  the  town's  main  street — they  were  at 
least  ten  deep  for  at  least  half  a  mile.  Al- 
though all  were  not  refugees  In  the  strict 
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s*nse  all  had  retviriied  to  the  town  since  It 
was  captured,  empty  or  people,  on  Jan  10 
M>>st  appeared  to  be  housed,  after  a  fashion. 
Ill  abaiidoned  houses  and  shops 

There  were  very  few  living  skeletons"  and 
iivfet  people  were  reasoiiablv  clad  But  any 
stranger  to  the  town  Is  besieged  by  hungry 
faces  and  the  unvaried  plea-  Can  we  get 
si.methmg  to  eat  we  base  not  eaten  for 
two,  three  or  four  days 

In  the  other  are.i  seen,  the  refugee  problem 
seemed  to  be  le-^  severe  At  the  main  Orlu 
cros.-,roads.  the  crowds  were  much  smaller 
and  the  compuiln'.s  of  hunger  fewer,  while 
on  the  ro<ids  within  the  end.f.e  -  from  Owerrl 
to  Orlu  from  there  to  Ihl.iU  and  buck  to 
Owerrl  through  UU  airstrip-  the  numbers 
trekking  were  relaUvely  few  Again  even  on 
these  roads  there  were  many  signs  of  normal 
life 

The  shooting  war  apparently  has  stopped 
But  the  federal  goverivment's  program  of 
sending  the  army  back  to  barracks  and  of 
leaving  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order 
in  the  hands  of  the  police  as  the  Initial  sui«e 
In  rebuilding  the  IBO  civilian  confidence  is 
far  from  being  achieved 

The  army  s  presence  is  everywhere  and  in 
some  areas  there  appears  to  be  considerable 
indiscipline 

There  Is  a  good  de.i:  of  looting  A-s  we  stood 
In  Owerrls  main  street  soldiers  com- 
mandeered furniture  from  refugees  and  drove 
It  »way  A  young  widow  said  soldiers  had 
taken  her  belongings  and  food  and  threat- 
ened to  take  her.  too 

There  have  been  many  stories  of  rape  It 
was  noticeable  '.hat  in  the  groups  along  the 
roads  there  were  few  young  women  They  are 
apparently  m  hiding  for  fear,  as  the  local 
phrase  apparently  g<*s.  of  being  con- 
scripted ■ 

Asked  about  allegations  of  rape,  looting 
and  other  indiscipline.  Lt  Col  Aklnrlnade. 
second  In  command  of  the  3d  Division,  to 
whom  Biafra  fell,  admitted  that  some  soldiers 
had  behaved  outside  the  general  pattarn  " 
So  soon  after  Blafra's  collapse,  he  said, 
officers  could  not  always  be  present  to  dis- 
cipline troops,  but  any  reported  cajses  were 
investigated  and  in  one  case,  a  soldier  at- 
tempting rape  had  been  shot  i  in  the  foot, 
according  to  later  reports  i 

Correspondents  on  the  tour  heard  as  many 
reports  of  correct  behavior  by  federal  troope 
as  of  indiscipline 

The  International  observer  team,  which 
Is  again  touring  the  former  enclave,  was  in 
the  Owerrt-Orlu  are*  today  If^  leader  8*ld 
the  team  had  no  reason  to  change  \ta  opin- 
ion, published  in  an  Interim  report  In  Lagos 
lut  week,  that  the  behavior  of  troops  was 
in  general  correct  and  that  incidents  re- 
ported were  being  iir.esiigated  and  offenders 
punished 

Food,  not  looting  or  rape.  Is  the  major 
problem  There  seem  to  be  three  main  rea- 
sons for  the  hunger  at  Owerrl  in  particular 
and  for  the  failure  of  the  federal  adminis- 
tration so  far  to  cope  wtlh  It 

Everyone  from  the  federal  adminLstratlon 
In  Lagoa  to  the  federal  army  In  the  field  and 
the  skeletal  lex-Blafrani  relief  adminis- 
tration on  the  spot,  was  disorientated  by 
BlaXras  coUapae  No  one  expected  It  to  be 
so  sudden  or  so  soon 

Relief  workers  estimate  that  within  the 
enclave  itself  there  are  between  1  5  and  2 
million  people,  but  there  has  been  no  cen- 
sus of  people  even  in  Owerrl  While  It  is 
widely  believed  that  a  high  proportion  need 
to  be  supplied  with  full  rations,  no  one  Is 
sure 

The  same  goes  for  the  medical  condition 
of  the  people  within  the  enclave  Medical 
attention  Is  undoubtedly  very  Inadequate, 
but  no  one  seems  to  know  how  many  people 
need  drugs  or  clinic  or  boapltal  treatment 

The  federal  government's  contingency 
plans  all  but  collapsed  with  Biafra  t  sudden 
(l«iiiiae.  Th«  new  plans,  announced  laat  week 


and  Involving  the  Ministry  of  Economic  De- 
velopment in  a  co-ordinating  role  over  the 
whole  operation,  l.ave  yet  to  have  any  sig- 
nificant effect  in  the  field. 

Red  Cross  officials  we  met  In  the  field  all 
complain  about  the  critical  lack  of  trans- 
port Donated  trucks  and  Land-Ro\ers  are 
not  likely  to  reach  the  scene  before  the  end 
of  this  week 

Another  reason  why  refugees  are  going 
hungry  Is  more  complex  Biatran  currency 
now  Is  worthless  Only  Nigerian  currency  is 
acceptable  This  has  led  to  an  absurd  and 
tratjic    situation 

Probably  90  per  cent  of  the  refugees  here 
have  enough  Bialran  money  to  buy  essential 
food  The  food  Is  here  too — traders,  mostly 
from  parts  north  '  here,  have  moved  in 
But.  because  thev  have  only  Blafran  rur- 
rencv.  the  refugees  are  unable  to  buy 


PROPOSED    SALE    OF    100    MIRAGES 
TO  LIBYA 

Mr  CRANSTON.  Mr  Piesidenl,  the 
French  Governments  plan  to  sell  100 
Mirages  to  Libya  is  a  sad  commentai-y 
on  the  policies  and  current  politics  of  a 
country  that  has  traditionally  been  our 
oldest  ally. 

Against  the  wishes  of  the  vast  majority 
of  its  own  people,  the  Government  of 
France — the  France  of  Lafayett*  and 
Emlle  Zola— IS  peddling  weapons  to  the 
Arab  world  to  curry  favor  for  advantages 
when  oil  concessions  open  up.  Thus  is  a 
selfish  and  short-sighted  policy 

Coming  at  a  time  when  tensions  In  the 
Middle  East  are  at  a  peak,  such  a  sordid, 
contemptible  case  of  Influence  peddling 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  Pompidou  gov- 
ernment's pretense  of  promoting  peace 
in  the  Middle  East. 

The  French  logic  escapes  me.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  French  Government  de- 
clares an  arms  embargo  against  all  na- 
tions involved  in  the  1967  war  in  the 
Middle  East,  even  at  the  price  of  failing 
to  honor  commitments  already  made  to 
Lsrael  On  the  other  hand,  France  sees  no 
mconsistency  in  selling  approximately 
$800  million  worth  of  sophLstlcated,  of- 
fensive military  weapons  to  Libya. 

Libya,  having  recently  experienced  a 
bloodless  coup,  is  hardly  in  a  position  to 
utilize  these  weapons  Furthermore,  the 
Libyan  air  force  Is  111  equipped  and 
poorly  trained  In  the  use  of  these  highly 
techiacal  weapons  of  war.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  any  possible  use  of  these  planes 
except  In  a  war  against  Israel  Though 
there  Ls  a  clause  In  the  arms  contract 
against  the  sale  of  these  planes  to  third 
parties— noUbly  Egypt  Jordan,  and  Syr- 
ia— there  can  be  no  real  enforcement 
of  this  provision  once  the  sale  has  been 
made. 

Whatever  reasons  the  French  Govern- 
ment has  for  this  sale,  they  obviously  do 
not  include  a  desire  to  promote  peace. 
Prance  Is  clearly  motivated  solely  by  a 
short-sighted  desire  to  maintain  and  im- 
prove her  position  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  continue  the  Oaullist  policy  of  seek- 
ing to  consolidate  French  political  and 
economic  interests  in  the  Arab  coun- 
tries. Oil  Ls  a  crucial  commodity  In  the 
Middle  East  and  Prance  Is  an  unportant 
buyer.  Arms  sales  constitute  one  way  of 
balancing  French  trade  In  that  area. 

Through  its  unilateral  action,  the 
French    Government    has    dramatically 


and  drastically  Increased  the  tensions  In 
what  Is  already  a  tense  and  dangerous 
area  of  the  world  When  these  jets  ar- 
rive, the  balance  of  power  In  the  Middle 
East  will  be  sii-'niflcaiitly  and  critically 
shifted  in  favor  of  the  Arab  nations.  The 
recurrence  of  the  larger  scale  war  the 
Arabs  constantly  threaten  will  be  closer 
to  becoming  a  tiaRlc  reality. 

Tlie  one  clear  task  which  confronts 
the  nations  of  the  Middle  East  Is  to  find 
ways  to  reduce  hostilities  and  tensions  so 
a  viable  peace  can  be  negotiated.  This 
precipitous  action  by  Fiance  can  only  be 
seen  as  harmful  to  that  end.  The  people 
of  France  would  have  wished  that  its 
uoveniment  took  the  path  of  the  peace- 
maker. The  Pompidou  government  has 
chosen  the  path  of  the  influence-peddler 
m.stead. 

I  am  sure  that  Senators  will  remember 
this  episode  the  next  time  there  Is  a  run 
on  the  French  franc. 


RISING  LEVEL  OF  VIOLENCE  IN 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  rising 
level  of  violence  In  our  public  schools  is 
an  aspect  of  the  crime  problem  which 
up  to  now  has  received  little  legislative 
attention;  yet.  it  poses  a  serious  threat 
to  our  whole  educational  system. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  conducted  hearings 
last  October  on  the  situation  in  Wash- 
ington schools.  I  was  appalled  by  what 
I  heard 

For  example,  the  principal  of  a  junior 
high  school  reported  30  cases  of  extor- 
tion. 20  assaults.  23  locker  break-ins, 
two  school  burglaries,  and  irmumerable 
cases  of  vandalism  in  just  one  3-week 
period   this  year. 

Another  principal  testified  that  his 
school  experienced  an  average  of  two 
or  three  purse  snatchings  a  day  and  had 
recently  had  a  mugging  on  the  build- 
ing's fron*  steps. 

At  another  high  school,  an  assistant 
principal  was  murdered  by  youths  flee- 
ing after  robbing  the  school  bank,  and 
last  month,  a  Junior  high  school  student 
was  shot  and  killed  In  a  hallway. 

In  common  with  other  school  systems 
in  this  country,  the  District  Is  also  ex- 
periencing a  growing  drug  abuse  prob- 
lem. 

School  crime  is  an  extremely  complex 
and  many-sided  phenomenon  and  there 
are  no  simple  solutions.  Still.  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  in  the  4  months  since 
our  hearings.  District  school  authorities 
have  not  yet  dono  more  to  come  to  grips 
with  It. 

After  reviewing  the  situation  with 
school  and  community  leaders,  however. 
I  have  concluded  that  the  problem  has 
grown  beyond  anything  our  school  per- 
sonnel are  trained  or  equipped  to  handle. 
Traditional  methods  of  discipline  simply 
carmot  cope  with  the  new  levels  and 
types  of  crime  occurring  In  schools  today, 
nor  can  they  come  to  grips  with  the 
problem  of  drugs  and  narcotics. 

We  are  not  talking  any  longer  about 
simple  truancy  and  schoolboy  pranks. 
We  are  talking  about  criminal  behav- 
ior—about  assaults,   robberies,   murder. 
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extortion,  and  drug  peddling.  And. 
frankly,  the  schools  are  not  equipped  to 
control  It. 

This  Is  not  a  problem  which  Is  con- 
fined to  the  District  but  one  which  af- 
flicts schools  across  the  Nation. 

Let  me  read  a  few  excerpts  from  the 
Report  of  the  President's  Task  Force  on 
Urban  Education: 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  public  school  sys- 
tems In  the  Nation's  193  largest  urban  areas 
have  suHered  at  least  •TO  million  from  school 
vandalism  each   year  since   1960   .   .   . 

In  Philadelphia  .  .  .  there  was  a  600  per- 
cent Increase  In  the  number  of  reported  as- 
saults on  or  threats  to  school  personnel  In 
the  period  1»62  to  1967. 

In  Chicago  .  .  .  the  assaults  upwn  teachers 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  Septem- 
ber 1968  term  were  up  to  30  percent  over 
the  same  period  In  1967. 

In  its  most  shocking  note,  the  task 
force  reports  that  three  out  of  four  of 
East  St  Louis'  900  teachers  are  today 
carrying  guns. 

Clearly  we  are  faced  here  with  a  crisis 
of  national  projportions.  And,  I  have 
written  today  urging  President  Nixon. 
Commissioner  of  Education  Allen,  and 
Attorney  General  Mitchell  to  assign  the 
highest  priority  to  meeting  It. 

I  believe  there  is  need  for  some  kind 
of  safe  schools  legislation  to  provide 
grant  assistance  for  special  training  of 
teachers  and  other  school  persormel,  de- 
velormaent  of  better  coimseling  tech- 
niques, research  into  the  cormectlon  be- 
tween school  violence  and  the  drug 
abuse,  curricular  reviews  and  develop- 
ment of  new  kinds  of  community-school 
organizations. 

Crime  in  the  schools  is  only  one  facet 
of  our  overall  crime  problem,  but  it  must 
be  recognized  that  education  is  the  key 
to  everything  we  hope  to  accomplish  In 
this  field.  If  we  caimot  provide  a  safe 
environment  In  our  schools,  If  we  can- 
not protect  our  schools,  if  we  cannot  pro- 
tect our  children  from  attacks,  intimida- 
tion, and  corruption  in  their  very  class- 
rooms, then  I  submit  we  are  beaten  in 
the  war  on  crime  before  we  begin. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  MIRY 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Issue  of  devel(H>ment  of  the  multiple  in- 
dependently targetable  reentry  vehicle — 
MIRV — is  Indeed  a  critical  one,  for  It 
relates  directly  to  the  prospects  for  prog- 
ress in  the  crucial  arms  limitation  talks 
we  have  now  begim  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  These  talks  represent  what  I  hope 
will  be  the  beginning  of  significant  and 
substantial  arms  reductions  by  the  msUor 
powers  of  the  world.  Per  when  we  have 
mutually  reversed  the  splraling  arms 
race  we  will  have  taken  a  critical  step 
away  from  the  abyss  of  annihilation  and 

the  destruction  of  marilrlTiri 

MIRV,  furthermore,  represents  only 
the  latest  addition  to  the  alphabet  night- 
mare of  weapons  of  war.  It  Is  wonder- 
fully deluding  to  refer  to  these  weapons 
as  ABM,  MIRV,  and  others.  In  this  way 
we  blind  ourselves  to  the  deadly,  insane 
nature  of  their  destrucUveness. 

I  am  totally  opposed  to  the  further 
development  of  MIRV  and  have  Joined 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  cospoosorlng 


my  good  friend  Senator  Brooke's  resolu- 
tion. Senate  Resolution  211.  which  is  de- 
signed to  achieve  this  end. 

Thus.  I  am  pleased  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  editorial  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  which  analyzes  the  issue  and 
its  implications  so  well.  It  is  good  to  note 
that  while  I  may  disagree  with  Dr.  Du- 
Bridge  on  the  matter  of  offshore  oil  drill- 
ing in  California,  I  can  readily  agree 
w  ith  his  reported  desire  to  halt  the  devel- 
opment of  this  destructive  weapon  of 
war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Step  Ptti-l  of  Peg  Mist 

We  have  long  felt,  and  stressed,  that  the 
first  major  opening  step  of  the  forthcom- 
ing American-Russian  arms  limitation  talks 
should  be  a  Joint  agreement  to  halt  develop- 
ment of  the  MIBV  (multiple  independently 
targeuble  reentry  vehicle).  We  feel  that 
neither  side  would  run  any  grave  risk  In 
doing  so,  since  each  already  has  overwhelm- 
ing deterrent  striking  power. 

But  this  la  only  a  negative  argument.  There 
Is,  more  Importantly,  a  positive  argument  for 
such  a  MIRV  testing  moratorium.  This  Is  the 
impetus  which  any  such  American-Russian 
agreement  would  give  to  the  whole  search 
for  arms  control  and  peace.  Were  the  coming 
April  conference  In  Vienna  opened  with  such 
a  dramatic  step,  it  could  have  a  remarkably 
healthy  Influence  on  all  subsequent  decisions. 
It  would  have  pointed  the  conference  In  the 
right  direction,  that  Is  towards  agreement 
and  positive  action.  In  «hort,  a  MIRV  stand- 
still would  create  a  foundation  of  forward- 
movement  and  success,  upon  which  further 
and  even  more  Important  decisions  could  be 
built. 

■nius  we  are  delighted  to  note  reports  that 
President  NUon's  scientific  adviser.  Dr.  Lee 
DuBrldge,  has  become  convinced  that  such 
a  moratorium  is  not  only  feasible  but  de- 
sirable. Dr.  DuBridge  Is  a  man  of  no  little 
Influence,  and  bis  decision,  made  after  a 
long  period  of  weighing  proe  and  cons,  could 
be  of  very  considerable  weight.  Nor  can  Dr. 
DuBridge  l)e  accused  of  being  merely  airily 
optimistic,  since  he  Is  understood  to  be 
strongly  opposed  to  a  one-sided  American 
stopping  of  MIRV  deTelop>ment. 

The  step-off  meetings  between  Americans 
and  Russians  In  Helsinki  went  encouragingly 
well.  Both  Bides  seemed  to  demonstrate  a 
basic  wish  to  reach  some  kind  of  an  agree- 
ment which  would  lift  both  the  btirden  and 
the  danger  of  the  present  arms  race  from 
their  shoulders.  Each,  in  the  Interim  between 
Helsinki  and  Vienna,  have  repeated  their 
hopes  for  agreement. 

But  there  la  universal  recog:nitlon  that,  on 
an  issue  of  this  nattire,  an  immense  distance 
remains  to  be  trodden.  What  is  needed  Is 
some  bright  mark  that  can  serve  as  a  be«MX>n 
lighting  the  path  to  further  progress.  Such 
a  beacon  would  be  a  moratoritim  (first  tem- 
porarily, then,  hopefully,  permanent)  on  this 
hydro-headed  weapon  of  destruction.  The 
American  and  Russian  people,  along  with 
the  rest  of  crucially  interested  mankind,  long 
for  progress  on  we&pons  control.  They  are 
ready  to  see  their  governments  take  a  reason- 
able chance  on  peace.  A  moratorium  on  MIRV 
could,  and  we  believe  would,  be  as  a  step 
full  of  promise. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY:    PLAN- 
NINO  WASTE  MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  TYDINas.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
sideration of  proper  waste  management 
is  a  vital  factor  in  environmental  plan- 
ning. We  have  increasing  evidence  of  the 


crucial  role  sewage  disposal  plays  in 
maintaining  delicate  ecological  balances. 

The  wise  use  of  eflBuents  to  benefit 
rather  than  damage  the  environment  is 
the  subject  of  a  thorough  and  thought- 
ful article  written  by  Lee  Berton  and 
published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
December  2,  1969.  In  studying  the  criti- 
cal problem  of  recycling  nutrients  in 
wastes  and  sewage  into  nature,  ecologisis 
find  that  effluents  which  pollute  lakes 
and  streams  can  enrich  the  soil  as  well: 
phosphates  from  sewage  plants  which 
cause  pollution  of  lakes  can  be  sprayed 
on  forests  to  encourage  plant  growth.  A 
major  threat  to  Maryland's  Chesapeake 
Bay  is  pollution  by  noxious  substances. 
such  as  organisms  found  In  white  perch 
which  could  cause  typhoid  fever  and 
■  dysentery. 

As  John  Cantlon.  former  president  of 
the  Ecological  Society  of  America,  says: 

We've  got  to  plan  our  cities  and  rural  areas 
so  that  waste  management  Is  one  of  the  major 
elements,  and  we  put  in  enough  green  space 
or  swamp  lauid  to  absorb  our  efiDuents  through 
enrichment  of  the  soil  rather  than  pollution 
of  our  lakes  and  streams. 

I  ask  vmanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Dec.  2,  1969) 

Ecology  and  Phobutms  Betond  Pollution 

(By  Lee  Berton) 

"U.S.  cities  are  mining  the  productive  soils 
of  the  prairies  and  dimiping  useful  nutrients 
into  places  like  New  York  harbor,  where 
they  are  harmful,  and  the  Hackensack  Mead- 
ows In  New  Jersey,  where  they  are  useless." 

That,  says  University  of  Pennsylvania  Pro- 
fessor Ian  McHarg,  is  perhaps  the  moi^t 
pressing  environmental  problem  uncovered 
in  a  Just-completed  five-year  aerial  and 
ground-level  inventory  of  natural  resovrces 
in  the  Delaware  River  Basin.  Mr.  McHaig  is 
chairman  of  the  department  of  landscape 
architecture  and  regional  planning  at  Penn. 
and  the  survey  taken  under  his  direction  is 
one  of  the  most  extensive  projects  yet  in  the 
fledgling  science  of  ecology,  or  the  study  of 
m^n's  relationship  with  his  total  environ- 
ment. 

The  problem  of  environment,  ecologlsts 
stress,  goes  far  beyond  merely  pollution,  for 
all  its  current  popularity  in  headlines  and 
on  television  screens.  For  too  long,  they  con- 
tend, man  has  thought  merely  of  disposing 
of  wastes,  preferably  in  some  innocuous 
way.  But,  Mr.  McHarg  declares,  "burning 
garbage  at  incineration  plants  or  btuTlng  it 
In  landfill  is  stupid  and  senseless.  All  we 
get  for  our  troubles  are  poisonous  methane 
gas  and  poor  foiULdatlons." 

The  real  solution  to  waste  management, 
the  ecologlsts  say,  is  to  use  sewage  and  other 
effluents  wisely,  so  they  benefit  rather  than 
damage  the  environment.  By  and  large,  wastes 
are  fertilizers  and  foods  needed  by  some 
organisms.  Put  in  the  right  place  they  can 
be  useful;  but  put  in  the  wrong  place  they 
entirely  upset  the  balance  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

SEWES   DISPOSAL   DIFFICULTIES 

The  problem  is  particularly  obvious,  and 
particularly  pressing,  in  the  treatment  and 
disposal  of  sewage.  Current  treatment  de- 
pends heavily  on  aeration  to  kill  harmful 
bacteria  and  remove  offensive  odors.  The  re- 
sulting effluent  Is  released  Lato  lakes  and 
streams. 

The  process  breaks  sewage  down  into  Its 
ocHistltuent  compounds  of  phosphorous,  ni- 
trogen and  the  like.  These  compounds  are 
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food  for  nirtny  orgaiiisms,  aiicl  reUMsing  Uk> 
much  of  them  into  vsaiers  stlinulntps  a  c\^%- 
g.n»{  overgrowth  The  much  piibliti/etl  pol- 
liKiau"  of  Lake  Erie.  lor  example,  does  not 
a  tiially  result  from  liihereiilly  noxious 
c.iemicals  Rather  It  come^  from  an  over- 
B  umdance  of  i;eiieraily  t>eneHc!aI  ones,  stim- 
ulating an  e.<cesslve  plan'  growth  that  uses 
v;p  sti  much  of  the  avuilable  oxygen  n.'sh  can 
n  )  longer  survive 

John  Cantlon.  former  president  of  'he  Eco- 
logical Society  of  America  says  We  ve  got 
to  plan  our  cities  and  rural  areas  so  that 
waste  management  is  one  of  the  major  ele- 
ments, and  we  put  in  enough  green  space  or 
swamp  land  to  absorb  our  effluents  through 
enrichment  of  the  soil  rather  than  pollution 
of  our  lakes  and  streams 

Ecologlsts  generally  support  that  opinion 
strongly  The  principle  Is  clear  enough 
Rather  than  run  phosphates  from  sewage 
plants  into  LaXe  Erie,  for  example,  spray 
them  on  green  bells  or  forests  surrounUing 
cities,  where  more  plant  growth  is  needed 
In  working  out  the  details,  though,  many 
projects  remain  only  In  the  idea  stage  and 
others  serve  mostly  to  suggest  the  difficulties 
and  expense  involved 

George  M  Woodwell  a  senior  ecologlst  at 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratories  In  Upton 
N  Y  ,  suggests  building  small  marshes  and 
ponds  as  great  sinks  for  these  nutrients 
In  these  water  bodies.  Mr  Woodwell  would 
harvest  carp  and  rice  which  he  describes  as 
excellent  crops  for  absorbing  sewage  plant 
effluent  He  has  a-sked  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  for  a  grant  of  several  million  dol- 
lars to  conduct  a  10-year  study  of  these  ter- 
restrial and  aquatic  swamps."  which  be  de- 
scribes as  sloular  to  Southeast  Asia  s  "paddy- 
and-nsh    irrigation  ^vsrems 

At  Lake  Mendota  near  Madison.  Wl.s  .  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  researchers  have  been 
removing  aquatic  plants  with  special  harvest- 
ing equipment  for  the  past  three  years 
'Before  the  city  of  Madison  stopped  spewing 
Its  sewage  into  the  lake  three  years  ago  the 
waters  became  so  thick  wuh  milfoil,  a  spruce- 
like underwater  growth,  that  boats  and  ca- 
noes couldn  t  sail  and  fish  and  humans 
couldn  t  swim.  ■  recalls  Arthur  Hasler.  direc- 
tor of  the  university  s  Laboratory  of  Lim- 
nology (the  study  of  fresh  Inland  waterways! 

Professor  Hasler  says  these  aquatic  plauus 
are  being  cut  up  after  harvesting  and  are 
being  used  for  hog  feed  and  compost  But  we 
are  removing  the  plants  choking  up  Mendota 
with  only  three  machines,  which  is  like  using 
one  lawnmower  on  all  our  city  parks."  he 
aays  "We  need  at  least  10  of  these  weed  har- 
vesters or  were  simply  making  a  gesture 
rather  than  a  real  effort  "  The  har\-esters. 
however,  cost  MO.OOO  each  and  the  city  of 
Madison  and  surrounding  Dane  County  can  t 
afford  more  than  three,  he  adds 

Michigan  State  University  In  Blast  Lansing 
began  a  project  two  years  ago  to  absorb  the 
sewage  effluent  from  Its  40.000  students  with- 
out polluting  nearby  lakes  Researchers  at  the 
university  s  Institute  of  Water  Research  dis- 
covered that  If  they  construct  a  system  of 
connected  ponds  and  small  plots  of  w(xxls  and 
specific  crops,  thev  could  ab.sorb  the  nutri- 
ents In  the  effluent  without  upsetting  the 
ecological    balance    of    the    landscape 

MarMn  E  Stephenson,  an  associate  profes- 
sor working  on  the  project,  says  fl'.e  pounds 
and  20O  acres  of  three-to-five  acre  plot«  of 
hardwoods  or  corn  and  alfalfa  co%er  450 
acres  Pollution  of  the  ponds  decrea.ses  as 
each  IS  drained  Into  another  and  the  final 
pr.nd  which  is  five  limes  the  size  of  the 
other  four  Is  clean  enough  for  swimming 
The  first  few  punds  which  get  the  brunt  of 
tne  sewage  are  occasionally  harvested  of 
o\ergrowlh«  of  water  weeds  and  plants 

Nutrients  from  the  smaller  ponds  r.re  used 
to  fertilize  small  plots  of  land  and  each  plot 
U  being  studied  to  see  which  plants  or  vege- 
tables absorb  phosphates  t>r  nitrates  quick- 


est Tlie  budget  for  the  project  is  *1  4  mil- 
lion 

At  jjreaPiit  llie  project  Is  infeaslble  for 
large  clUe:>  Piofe  sor  Stephenson  esilmatps 
that  3a0  square  miles  of  ponU.s  and  plots 
would  be  needed  to  treat  nil  New  York  City's 
effluent,  the  city  Itself  covers  only  320  squHre 
miles  The  lund  area  needed  to  absorb 
without  pollution  the  15  billion  gallons  of 
treated  sewage  of  the  U  S  d.iUy  would  en- 
compass 3.500  square  miles,  or  more  than 
Rhixle  Island  aiul  Delaware  together  he 
points  out 

S(jme  communities  are  diverting  effluent 
Irom  nearby  lakes  to  distant  Irrigation  res- 
ervoirs used  by  (.irmeri  Professor  H  isler  is 
.1  consultitnt  to  the  South  Tahoe  Public 
Utility  Ditrlct.  which  raised  »9  million  lo- 
c:i!ly  and  received  a  HU  million  Federal 
grant  lo  pipe  treated  sewage  over  the  moun- 
tains into  California  rather  than  Into  Lake 
Tahoe  in  Nevada  He  recalls.  "At  first  the 
farmers  weren't  too  keen  on  using  night 
soil  to  fertilize  their  fields,  but  they  ve  dis- 
covered It  doesn  t  smell  that  bad  and  i'. 
much  better  than  commercial  chemicals  ' 

I'iE    Tilt   CXEANS' 

While  methods  of  recycling  nutrient--,  into 
nature  are  being  studied  and  perfected,  tome 
ecologlsis  believe  a  u.selul  stopgap  would  be 
dumping  sewage  (ar  out  Into  the  oceans  well 
beyond  the  continental  shelf  William  Nler- 
mg  a  botany  professor  at  Connecticut  Col- 
lege In  New  London,  suggests  Isolating  -sec- 
tions of  the  ocean,  with  plastic  barriers  for 
dumping  contaminants  '  W'e  could  create 
self-contained  ponding  areas  tfial  wouldn  t 
spread  sewage.  he  says,  adding  that  the 
open  ocean  Is  now  a  '  biological  desert"  that 
could  absorb  organic  fertilizers  without 
harmful  pollution 

To  promote  belter  liaiidlltig  of  wastes 
David  Gates,  a  St  Louis  ecologl  t.  has  asked 
Congress  to  esutbllsh  a  National  Institute  of 
Ecology  He  also  recommends  the  creation  of 
ecosystem  analysis  task  forces,  which  would 
study  certain  geographical  area.s  and  try  to 
save  animal  and  plant  species  being  elimi- 
nated by  pollution  or  competing,  leas  daslr- 
able  species 

Ecologlsts  concede  that  improving  waste 
majiagement  will  require  huge  spending  To 
manage  the  nation  as  an  orderly  ecasystem. 
Mr  Gates  says,  would  be  "like  fighting  a 
major  war."  and  would  cost  billions  of  dol- 
lars He  adds  that  while  this  sounds  expen- 
sive so.  a  decade  ago.  did  sending  a  man  to 
the  moon  Attacking  pollution  Is  more  Im- 
portant than  space  travel  and  we  ve  got  to 
abandon  the  notion  we  can't  alTord  new  eco- 
systems. Were  pol.sonlng  our  world  .>nd  we 
can  t  afford  ntil  to  spend  the  money  as  s*>on 
•u<  possible   ' 

Moet  ecologlsu  .ire  discouriiged  over 
whether  such  funds  will  become  available, 
for  they  see  the  Federal  Government  as  the 
only  logical  .source  Total  national  expendi- 
tures (or  disposing  of  solid  wastes,  both 
public  and  private,  now  run  about  $4  5  bil- 
lion a  year  R.'bert  Pinch.  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  concedes 
that  these  outlays  '  have  simply  not  been 
effective  in  preserving  or  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  our  landscape  But  he  told  a  Senate 
subcommittee  recently  thai  the  Administra- 
tion wants  industry  rather  than  Government 
lu  pay  for  coping  with  the  nations  growing 
iiK.unt.Uns  of  trash 

INADCQIATE    A.NU    I  NSANrr*HV 

Much  of  todays  waste  disposal  moreover. 
I-  inadequate  even  from  the  traditional 
st..ndp»ilnl  uf  simple  sanitation,  let  alone 
from  the  more  m(<)ern  perspectives  of  the 
ecologlsts  Feder.il  officials  mxy  thai  75'.  of 
the  country's  municipal  incinerators  are 
unsatisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of  pub- 
lic health  efflriency  or  protection  of  natural 
resources 

Instances  o(  pollution  bv  noxious  sub- 
stances also  remain  a  serious  problem   Whit* 


perch  c.iught  in  Ches.-ipenke  Bay  were  found 
to  contain  organisms  that  could  cause  ty- 
ohoid  lever,  dysentery  and  tuberculosis. 
Coho  salmon  caught  In  the  Great  Lakes  were 
fi.und  to  contain  dangerously  high  levels  ol 
DDl" 

It  .seems  clear,  through,  that  the  ecologlsts' 
p<iint  that  I  ho  old  stund.irds  are  not  enough 
v^iU  demand  more  allentlon  in  tne  future 
VVh.iicver  the  level  or  source  of  funding  lor 
w.iite  mnnagoment.  the  problem  will  be  not 
merely  w.iste  disposal  but  proper  use  of  the 
re-ultlng  nutrients 

"If  m.in  continues  to  degrade  his  land  by 
d\implng  nutrients  Into  the  wrong  places," 
says  Brtwkhaven  Labs'  Mr.  Woodwell.  "We'll 
eventually  kill  off  all  species  of  fish,  fowl, 
birds  and  animals  that  we  like,  while  si>ectes 
we  don't  like  will  survive"  Crab  grass,  rats, 
crows  and  Inedible  fish  will  survive,  he  warns, 
"but  eagles,  pine  trees  and  trout  will  dls- 
appe.r  ' 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  EMPHASIZES  NA- 
TIONAL NEEDS  AND  GOALS  IN 
PLEDGING  ACTION  ON  URGENT 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Pre-sident's  state  of  the  Union  message 
\^as  a  broad  assessment  of  the  problems 
facing  our  Nation.  I  commend  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  assurance  to  the  American 
people  that  the  administration  will  move 
forward  on  several  fronts  to  achieve  re- 
.sult.s  in  areas  of  concern  to  all  citizens. 

I  welcome  the  President's  endorsement 
of  programs  to  cope  with  the  staggering 
problems  of  pollution,  which  have 
brought  about  the  degradation  of  our 
environment.  The  Congress  has  acted 
positively  on  many  aspects  in  this  area 
since  1965,  and  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee is  considering  legislation  to  ex- 
tend these  efforts.  With  the  experience 
thus  gained,  we  can  accurately  judge  the 
changes  that  are  necessary. 

The  President  recognizes  the  tremen- 
dous and  continuing  rise  in  crime 
tliroughout  the  Nation,  and  he  will  have 
my  active  cooperation  in  attacking  this 
menace. 

He  correctly  evaluated  the  need  for 
revitalizing  our  rural  areas.  The  Appa- 
lachian development  program  has  made 
strides  in  meeting  the  needs  of  a  largely 
rural  section  and  may  well  serve  as  a 
model  for  a  broader  undertaking. 

I  concur  that  jieace  Is  our  foremost 
priority  and  hope  that  the  President  will 
advance  on  every  avenue  which  might 
lead  to  peace — peace  with  justice.  It  Is 
a  must. 

I  hope  the  President  will  send  to  the 
Congress  strong,  positive  programs  deal- 
ing with  the  urgent  challenges  that  he 
outlined.  And  if  he  is  willing  to  give  them 
unqualified  endorsement  and  adequate 
financing,  I  believe  the  Congress  will  re- 
spond positively.  He  will  also  need  the 
full  part.lcipation  of  Federal  agencies  to 
bring  these  programs  to  reality. 


FEDERAL  ROLE  IN  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL PROTECTION 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  our 
once- beautiful  earth  Is  becoming  a 
wasteland  of  refuse.  Planless  Industrial- 
ization, sprawling  urbanization  and  the 
population  explosion  threaten  our  en- 
vironment— and  the  future  of  civiliza- 
tion itself. 
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In  the  last  decade,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  made  some  tentative  at- 
tempts to  respond  to  the  crisis  of  our 
environment — but  they  continue  to  be 
woefully  inadequate.  These  Federal  pro- 
grams have  suffered  from  inadequate 
funding  and  more  importantly,  from  fail- 
ure to  impose  sufficiently  rigorous  Fed- 
eral standards  and  controls. 

If  we  are  to  stem  the  tide  of  pollution 
that  is  engulfing  us.  Congress  and  the 
President  will  have  to  be  willing  to  fund 
Federal  environmental  programs  at 
adequate  levels  and  adopt  stringent  Fed- 
eral controls  and  rigorous  enforcement 
procedures. 

On  January  13,  I  delivered  the  Abbott 
Memorial  Lecture  at  Colorado  College, 
Colorado  Springs  entitled  "The  Federal 
Role  in  a  National  Strategy  for  Environ- 
mental Protection."  In  that  lecture,  I 
urged  that  the  Federal  Government  take 
a  far  more  active  role  in  the  entire  pol- 
lution control  field — especially  in  the 
implementation  and  enforcement  of  na- 
tionwide environmental  quality  stand- 
ards. I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  my  re- 
marks be  included  in  the  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
The  Federal  Role  in  a  National  Stbatect 

FOB    ENVIKON  MENTAL    PROTECTION 

(By  Senator  Charles  E.  Goodell) 

The  wastes  of  civilization  today  threaten 
to  constune  civilization  lt«elf. 

Standing  on  the  moon.  In  the  glow  of 
a  magnificent  earthrlse.  we  know  that  our 
world  Is  an  oasis  In  the  vastness  of  space, 
supporting  the  only  known  life  In  the  uni- 
verse. 

Yet,  we  see  our  own  verdant  planet  pillaged 
and  disfigured — by  a  "no  deposit,  no  return" 
philosophy  which  threatens  the  Integrity, 
stability  and  beauty  of  the  entire  biosphere. 

Can  man  survive  the  olTal  of  his  civiliza- 
tion? 

Is  man  willing  to  tame  tlie  three-beaded 
Cerberus  of  our  age — planless  industrializa- 
tion, sprawling  urbanization  and  the  popu- 
lation explosion? 

The  answer  Is  surely  in  doubt. 

The  polluted,  paralyzed  and  overpopulated 
environment  of  the  American  megalopolis  Is 
a  clear  and  present  danger  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  its  inhabitants. 

Ever-expanding  metropiolltan  areas  such  as 
"Boswash" — the  formless  and  oozing  urban 
complex  stretching  almost  five  hundred  miles 
Irom  Boston  to  Washington — are  but  har- 
bingers of  a  still  more  constricted,  more 
suffocating  life  for  the  future. 

To  document  the  gravity  of  the  ecologlc 
backlash,  we  need  only  use  our  eyes  and 
noses  and  ears. 

We  need  only  see  the  rotting  slums  of  a 
hundred  ghettos;  the  decaying  downtown 
centers  of  cities  large  and  small  across  the 
nation;  the  industrial  wastelands  that  dis- 
figure our  countryside. 

We  need  only  smell — and,  alas,  see — the 
filthy  air  of  New  York  City  pnd  Los  Angeles. 

We  need  only  hear  the  deafening  noise 
around  every  big  jetport  In  the  nation. 

We  need  only  look  at  the  Junkyards,  bill- 
boards and  abandoned  car  lots  that  litter  our 
highways. 

We  need  only  travel  on  congested  highways 
through  vast  and  chaotic  suburban  settle- 
ments that  have  sprung  up  around  so  many 
of  our  cities. 

We  need  only  regard  the  blackened  and 
dying  waters  of  our  great  rivers  and  lakes. 

No  more  dramatic  examples  may  be  cited 
than  the  Potomac  River. 


We  have  seen  photographs  of  President 
William  Howard  Taft  a  half  a  century  ago 
taking  bis  recreation  by  floating  on  the 
Potomac.  Only  last  summer,  a  member  of  my 
staff  fell  Into  the  same  river  while  canoeing 
and  had  to  be  hospitalized  overnight  for  ob- 
servation and  treatment. 

The  known  facts  and  figures  grimly  con- 
firm the  evidence  of  our  senses. 

Americans  spew  150  million  tons  of  pol- 
lutants Into  the  atmosphere  every  year,  prin- 
cipally from  the  burning  of  fossil  fuels.  The 
resulting  damage  amounts  to  about  $12  bil- 
lion annually. 

Much  of  our  fresh  water  supply  is  unfit 
for  human  or  animal  consumption,  for  agri- 
cultural use,  or  even  for  industrial  purposes. 
It  has  been  rendered  unsuitable  for  recrea- 
tional use  or  as  a  habitat  for  fish  or  aquatic 
life.  Two  of  the  largest  bodies  of  fresh  water 
In  the  world.  Lake  Michigan,  and  Lake  Erie 
bordering  my  own  State  of  New  York,  have 
been  overtaken  by  advanced  •  eutrophica- 
tlon" — that  Is,  ecological  aging. 

Noise  pollution,  thermal  pollution — the 
ecological  disturbance  caused  by  the  warming 
of  our  sources  of  fresh  water — and  the  dan- 
gers of  radioactivity  posed  by  the  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  power  plants  are  other  serious 
threats  to  our  environment. 

The  gravity  of  the  crisis  of  our  environment 
demands  vigorous  and  comprehensive  gov- 
ernmental action  now.  A  tough,  realistic  and 
effective  commitment  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  today  will  forestall  the  need  for  far 
more  drastic  measures  tomorrow. 

Moreover,  II  we  act  now,  we  can  still  meet 
the  problem  In  the  context  of  our  democratic 
traditions  and  Iree  institutions.  If  we  wait 
too  long — If  we  delay  tmtil  the  problem  be- 
comes an  immediate  one  ol  life  or  death — this 
will  no  longer  be  possible. 

We  can  still  meet  the  problem  of  the  popu- 
lation explosion  In  America  by  voluntary  pro- 
grams, not  by  government  compulsion.  If 
after  several  decades  such  growth  continues 
unchecked.  It  is  likely  that  our  Immediate 
needs  lor  survival  will  no  longer  allow  this 
approach. 

We  can  still  meet  the  problem  of  industrial 
wastes  by  Imposing  emission  standards,  not 
by  limiting  the  amount  of  waste-producing 
goods  that  can  be  manufactured  or  con- 
sumed. II  alter  several  decades  of  Inaction 
our  air  or  water  supply  Is  In  immediate  dan- 
ger of  annihilation,  the  more  drastic  ap- 
proach will  Inevitably  prove  necessary  in  the 
Interests  of  sheer  survival. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  seen  some  Initial 
attempts  to  respond  to  the  crisis  of  the  en- 
vironment, but  they  continue  to  be  woefully 
Inadequate. 

The  last  decade  has  witnessed  the  entry  of 
the  Federal  government  Into  the  field  of  pol- 
lution control.  Congress  passed  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  the  Water  Quality  Act,  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Pollution  Control  Act,  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act,  the  Clean  Waters  Restoration  Act 
and  the  Air  Quality  Act,  which  established 
our  basic  Federal  programs  for  the  treatment 
of  air,  water  and  solid  waste  pollution. 

With  the  enactment  of  these  programs, 
Federal  spending  on  environmental  program^} 
has  risen  to  over  half  a  billion  dollars  lu  fis- 
cal 1969.  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration  In  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  operated  last  year  with  a  budget  of 
$300.8  million;  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  with  a  budget  of 
t88.5  million;  and  the  Office  of  Solid  Waste 
in  the  same  Department  with  a  budget  of 
$15  million. 

Despite  this  effort,  the  existing  Federal 
programs  have  suffered  Irom  lundamental 
flaws. 

A  major  weakness  lies  In  the  financing. 
Congress  and  the  Executive  have  created 
some  ambltloua  programs,  but  have  defaulted 
on  their  commitment  to  fund  these  pro- 
grams adequately. 


A  drastic  example  of  this  failure  is  seen 
in  the  funding  of  the  largest  federal  water 
pollution  control  program,  of  Federal  grants 
for  the  construction  of  municipal  waste 
treatment  plants.  In  fiscal  1969,  this  impor- 
tant program  was  authorized  at  the  level 
of  $700  million,  but  actually  funded  by 
Congress  at  less  than  one-third  of  this 
amount,  $214  million.  In  earlier  years,  there 
were  similar  gaps  between  authorization  and 
appropriation.  As  a  result,  municipalities  are 
moving  far  below  the  rate  necessary  to  be- 
gin  meeting   water    quality   standard   goals. 

This  failure  of  funding  has  not  only  slowrd 
down  the  Implementation  of  Federal  pro- 
grams; it  has  undermined  confidence  lu  ihe 
programs  themselves.  Many  states  and  lo- 
calities have  proven  reluctant  to  emi>;.rl: 
upon  costly  pollution  control  projects,  in 
view  of  the  risk  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment will  fail  to  meet  its  share  of  the  cost^. 
Others — such  as  New  York — that  have  n.d 
the  commitment  to  proceed  with  their 
projects  have  had  to  shoulder  the  main 
cost  burden  tl^emselves. 

A  still  more  fundamental  weakness  has 
been  the  failure  to  impose  truly  effective 
Federal  standards  and  controls. 

In  some  vital  fields,  there  simply  i-ie  no 
Federal  standards  or  enforcement  proce- 
dures This  Is  true  in  the  case  of  solid  was'.e 
pollution. 

Municipalities  and  industrial  operations 
generate  over  190  million  tons  of  solid  wastes 
annually,  and  this  figure  is  expected  to  rise 
to  340  million  tons  by  the  end  ol  this  decade. 
Traditional  disposal  of  municipal  solid  waste 
is  by  landfill  and  Incineration,  which  often 
result  In  pollution  of  land,  water  and  the 
atmosphere.  About  90  per  cent  of  the  total 
disposal  is  in  landfills,  only  a  small  percent- 
age of  which  are  satisfactory  from  the  stand- 
point of  pollution  control.  And  in  the  areas 
where  volume  ol  solid  waste  is  the  highest, 
land  for  this  purpKJse  is  becoming  extremely 
scarce. 

Existing  law  provides  for  Federal  demon- 
stration grants  to  states  and  municipalities 
for  construction  of  solid  waste  disposal  fa- 
cilities. However,  the  sums  available — under 
$6  million  in  fiscal  1969— are  negligible  in 
relation  to  the  problem. 

There  is  no  provision  in  Federal  law  re- 
quiring municipalities  and  industries  to  live 
up  to  any  standards  for  their  treatment  of 
solid  wastes.  This  is  simply  left  to  state  and 
local  regulation.  As  a  result,  the  incentive  for 
municipalities  and  industry  to  develop  and 
implement  adequate  disposal  procedures  is 
small,  indeed. 

Even  where  present  Federal  law  seeks  to 
impose  standards,  serious  inadequacies  arc 
evident. 

In  some  cases,  the  enforcement  responsibil- 
ity is  given  to  the  wrong  agency.  This  is  true 
of  the  Federal  noise  abatement  legislation 
enacted  in  1968,  which  empowers  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  to  set  noise  and  sonic  boom 
requirements  as  part  of  its  authority  to  cer- 
tify aircraft.  The  FAA  is  essentially  an  avia- 
tion development  agency,  with  close  ties  to 
the  aircraft  industry.  Giving  this  agency  the 
responsibility  to  set  noise  standards  is  like 
putting  the  cat  in  charge  of  the  canary  cage- 
In  other  Instances,  too  much  authority  is 
left  to  the  states,  given  the  fact  that  pollu- 
tion Is  a  phenomenon  which  transcends  state 
lines.  This  is  true  of  the  Federal  Water  Qual- 
ity Act,  which  requires  each  state  to  adopt 
its  own  water  quality  standards,  subject  to 
Federal  approval.  At  least  two  states,  Iowa 
and  Vlrg;inla,  still  have  not  developed  water 
quality  standards  acceptable  Implementation 
plans  to  the  Federal  authorities,  for  their 
Interstate  waters.  A  regional  approach  to 
water  quality  standards — one  that  took  into 
account  the  great  Interstate  river  systems 
that  exist  In  this  nation — would  have  been 
lar  more  rational  and  effective  than  this 
state-by-state  approach. 
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Another  wt-hkne^s  Is  th.it  of  tto  many 
bulit-ln  delays  This  is  true  cf  the  Federal 
Air  Quality  Act  With  all  the  procedural  and 
due-procesa  delays  inherent  In  the  legisla- 
tion, more  than  five  years  could  pass  from 
the  time  of  the  laws  enactment  In  IQe?  be- 
fore air  quality  s'andards  would  be  In  use 

Another  defect  of  existing  legislation  has 
been  the  Inadequacy  of  the  standards  ac- 
tually Impot-ed  This  U  true  of  the  present 
motor  vehicle  exhaust  criteria  adopted  under 
the  Clean  Air  Act  The  Senate  Commerce 
Committee's  March  25,  1969,  report  on  low- 
emlsslon  vehicles  says  "present  emission 
standards  will  not  stabilize,  much  less  re- 
duce, vehlcul.ir  air  pollution  .  Under  ex- 
isting controls  automobile  air  pollution  In 
the  United  States  will  more  than  double  In 
the  next  30  years  becaur-e  of  t!>e  projected 
increase  In  both  the  number  of  vehicles  and 
miles  driven  1;t  each  vehicle   " 

A  \A'^l  weakness  Is  the  absence  of  swift 
and  effective  enforcement  procedures  Under 
Federal  air  q"«l!ty  legislation  for  example, 
the  Federal  apcncy  administering  the  pro- 
gram has  no  power  to  Issue  cease  and  desist 
orders  against  industries  vloUtlni;  air  quality 
standards  In  fact  enforcemei-.t  Is  simply 
delegated  to  the  states  with  an  elaborate  and 
time-consuming  procedure  for  the  Institu- 
tion of  suit  by  the  Attorney  General  In  the 
event  a  state  falls  to  enforce  the  quality 
standards 

How  then,  can  we  m.ilce  reforms  that  will 
assure  a  more  effective  Fetleral  role  In  the 
protection  of  our  environment?  It  is  by  the 
adoption  ol  much  tousther  Federal  standards 
The  treatment  of  »«.stes  is  an  extremely 
costly  process  It  Is  one  ,n  which  our  mar- 
ket system— whlcf  ordlninlv  works  si  well 
for  d.strlbuting  and  prlciua;  goods  and  serv- 
ices— operates  ;n  reverse  The  cheapest  and 
competitively  moet  effective  way  for  .i  nri- 
va'e  producer  to  di'poee  of  residuals  is  often 
the  most  harmful  way  — that  of  dumping 
ihem  untreated  Into  the  air  or  water  or 
soil  The  ord.nary  safeguard  of  quality  in 
a  market  economy — the  lemand  of  the  con- 
sumer to  t)e  served  well — does  not  operate 
because  the  individual  consumer  does  not 
feel   directly   affected   by  such   pollution 

Because  of  these  economic  factors,  pollu- 
tion can  never  be  effectively  controlled  on  a 
voluntary  basis  The  costj  to  the  individual 
producer  are  loo  great  and  the  returns  too 
small  It  can  t>e  controlled  only  if  govern- 
ment   Intervenes — and    imposes    standards 

The  Federal  pivernment  is  the  only  one 
that  can  imp  >se  pollution  control  standards 
whch  are   uniform  and   fair. 

As  a  general  philosophical  matter.  I  am 
by  no  means  an  advocate  of  further  central- 
izing decisioiiji  m  Washington  In  fact,  my 
preference  has  been  ju.st  the  oppo-ite— for 
decentralizing  the  decision-making  process 
to  the  extent  feasible  For  the  last  ten 
years,  for  example.  I  have  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  Federal  revenue  sharing— a  plan 
to  strengthen  the  fiscal  base  of  states  and 
localities  by  returning  to  them  a  portion  of 
Federal  revenues  without  Federal  controls. 
Pollution,  however,  is  a  special  case  It 
\a  one  where  Federal  initiative  and  Federal 
control  are  e&sential. 

Pollution  u  a  problem  which  is  national 
In  scope  an»l  which  shows  no  resriect  for 
state  or  local  boundaries 

A  river  .^ygiem  flowing  through  several 
states  should  have  one  st.mddrd  of  water 
quality  for  the  entire  system  It  also  needs 
one  system  of  enforcement  under  which 
those  located  downstream  who  suffer  the 
effecu  of  poUuUon  have  a  clear  and  effective 
remedy  againat  those  located  upstream  In  a 
different  state  who  are  guilty  of  causing  the 
pollution.  It  simply  makes  no  aense  to  have 
overlapping  standards  or  enforcement  proce- 
dures for  the  different  statea  through  which 
the  river  flow*. 

The  same  holds  true  for  alx  polluUon,  In- 
dustrial   wastes   discharged   into    the   air   in 


New  Jersey  .iiovitatV.y  alloct  the  q.;,i.l;y  of 
the  air  In  New  York  City,  A  single  rule  and 
a  iiniffed  enforcement  procedure  must  ue 
applicable  for  the  entire  metropolitan  re- 
gion 

Some  st.ites,  I  might  vote,  have  attempted 
to  deal  with  the  reglon.il  nature  of  pollution 
problems  through  Interstate  compa.'ts  New 
Yi>rk  State,  for  example.  ha.s  Joined  In  a  com- 
p.ict  with  Its  neighbors  for  controlling  the 
pollution  of  the  Dela-Aare  River  Other  st  ites. 
unfortunately,  have  not  been  willing  to  fol- 
loA-  this  approach  For  ex  imple,  Ciluornla 
and  Nevada  have  still  l>een  unable  to  n^ree 
on  nie,isures  for  abating  the  pollution  of 
LaS:c  Tahoe 

Fcdfr.il  standards  are  abo  m  ide  necessary 
by  the  realities  of  interstate  and  inicrarca 
c::n-.pi::;tlJ::. 

PolIutlca  control  is.  as  I  have  said  before, 
extremely  costly  The  expense  should  be 
borne  on  a  fair  basis  by  competing  producers 
throughout  the  n  itlon  If  not  if  stricter 
standards  are  In  fv^rce  in  one  area  than  In 
another — those  Industries  located  In  the  area 
of  gre.itcr  leniency  will  have  the  unwarranted 
Cjmpe'inve  advantage  of  being  able  to  sell 
the.r  products  more  cheaply 

Interstate  and  Interarea  competition 
sharply  limit  the  ability  of  states  and  local- 
lllcs  to  take  the  Initiative  in  Imposing  ef- 
fective pollution  controls  Because  of  ex- 
pense f.u-tors.  Industry  will  tend  to  gravli,ite 
away  from  Jurisdictions  which  make  the 
greatest  effort  to  protect  their  environment 
and  toward  the  Jurisdictions  which  make  the 
least  e3ort 

In  short,  If  the  primary  burden  of  envlron- 
ment-il  controls  rests  with  states  and  local- 
ities, a  competition  in  laxity  among  these 
jurisdictions  will  undermine  effective  en- 
vironmental protection. 

Present  law  reflects  a  timid  and  tentative 
attempt  to  develop  Federal  st,indards  in  some 
are.is  Tliere  Is  an  urgent  need,  however,  for 
much  greater  Federal  initiative,  stricter  Fed- 
eral standards  and  uncompr'>mislng  and  uni- 
form Federal  enforcement  procedures 

Reform  is  partK  ul.irly  needed  In  the  fol- 
lowing areas , 

First,  Congress  should  authorise  the  Im- 
position of  Federal  pollution  control  stand- 
ards for  the  disposal  of  solid  wastes  and  for 
other  serious  environmental  hazards  of  na- 
tional scope  that  are  now  left  purely  to  state 
and  local  regulation 

Second.  Federal  standards  should  aim 
tow.ird  a  reasonable  degree  of  uniformity 
throughout  the  nation,  with  appropriate  re- 
gional variations  to  reflect  regional  ecologlc 
differences  Only  by  such  an  approach  can  we 
avoid  creating  unf.ilr  competitive  dispari- 
ties among  producers  In  different  sections 
of  the  country,  while  taking  Into  account 
diversities  In  regional  needs 

Third,  states  and  localities  should  b«  con- 
sulted in  the  formulation  of  Feder.il  stand- 
ards, but  the  main  initiative  should  come 
from  the  Federal  level  Effort  should  be  made 
to  avoid  discrepancies  and  delays  In  the 
formulation  of  standards  such  as  those  in- 
herent In  the  state-by-state  approach  of  the 
present  water  quality  legislation,  where  each 
state  formulates  its  own  standards  and  sub- 
mits them  fur  Federal  approval 

Fourth,  enforcement  of  Federal  standards 
should  also  tw  primarily  a  Federal  function, 
njl  automatically  turned  back  to  state  and 
local  governments  Provision  should  be  made 
fur  .Mlequate  enforcement  powers  at  the  Fed- 
eral level,  including  in  appropriate  cases  the 
authority  to  Issue  ce.ise  ojid  desist  orders. 

Fifth,  the  Federal  agency  administering 
the  standards  should  be  adequately  and  com- 
petently staffed  and  should  develop  simple 
and  effective  prixredures  that  avoid  delays 
and  red  tape  Still  more  Important,  the 
agency  should  avoid  identification  with  the 
Industry  it  regulates.  In  short,  the  Federal 
standards  have  to  be  vigorously  and  impar- 
tially administered     or  else  they  are  useless. 


In  m  iklug  these  sugge.^tlulls,  I  do  not 
mean  to  minimize  in  any  way  the  ploneerlni; 
efforts  of  states  such  lus  New  Ytrk,  which 
led  the  fight  against  L>ollutlon  long  before 
Uie  Federal  government  entered  the  field. 

Where  a  state,  such  as  my  own.  h.is  taken 
the  initiative  to  develop  effective  pollution 
control  programs.  It  can  perform  un  In- 
valuable role  In  supporting  the  Federal  ef- 
forts Its  enforcement  machinery  can  be  usel 
on  a  c-iopc,  atlve  ba^ls  to  p..IIC'-  Fed»ral  stand- 
ards Its  rc--e:irch  and  t,tr.int-ln-.ild  programs 
win  provide  a.  much-needed  supplement  to 
the  Federal  funding  pngrani.s. 

The  costs  to  industry  of  meeting  rigorous 
and  eiTective  Federal  contrcU  will  undoubt- 
edly be  m  the  order  of  iiiany  bllli>,ns  of  dol- 
la.-s  Given  the  other  demands  upLii  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  a  portion  of  ihe.se  costs  will  un- 
doubtedly h.ive  to  be  bcrne  by  Industry  It- 
self—and ultimately  sh.ired  by  the  entire 
economy  as  producers  pass  costs  (n  to  cc-n- 
sumers 

However.  Feder.il  pr.iiu-ln-aid  i  and  re- 
search progr.in'.s  can  conilnue  to  plky  an  Im- 
portant supplement, iry  role  in  helping  In- 
dustry to  meet  s.mie  of  the  extraordinary 
Initial  Investment  e>:pen'e  i  f  developing  and 
installing  pollution  control  equipment  to 
comply  with  Federal  standards 

In  addition,  special  Federal  subsidies  or  tax 
incentives  might  In  certain  Instances  be 
needed  for  industries  whose  conversion  to 
p  illution  control  procedures  are  shown  to 
Impair  their  cipaclty  to  compete  In  interna- 
tional  commerce 

Federal  support  Is  also  urgently  needed  for 
a  m.ijor  campaign  of  public  education, 

A  l.irge  segment  of  the  public  still  has  nut 
fully  understixid  the  proportions  and 
urgency  cf  our  environmental  crisis  and  the 
threat  It  represents  to  the  quality  of  human 
life 

The  nature  of  environmental  problems  is 
not  easy  to  grasp  In  personal.  Immediate 
terms  The  threat  that  pollution  represents 
to  health,  for  example.  Is  not  broadly  and 
Uilly   understood 

Air  and  water  pollutlcn  become  progres- 
sively worse  at  Imperceptible  rates,  making 
It  easier  to  accept  living  In  a  polluted  en- 
vironment In  many  communities.  Indus- 
trial smokestacks  belching  waste  Into  the 
air  have  traditionally  symbolized  prosperity 
and  Jibs,  making  It  harder  for  the  Inhabi- 
tants to  recognize  Its  offensive  and  danger- 
ous side  effects 

The  United  Slates  can  never  hope  to  suc- 
ceed against  the  problems  of  the  environ- 
ment without  broad  public  understanding 
and  support 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress,  I 
introduced  in  the  Senate  a  bill,  "The  En 
vlronmental  Reclamation  Education  Act  oj 
1963'  (S.  3237).  This  proposed  legislation 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  develop  a  $37  mllllor\ 
national  environmental-ecological  educa- 
tion program  ranging  from  the  pre-school  to 
the  graduate  level.  The  bill  would  also  es- 
tablish a  National  Commission  on  Technol- 
ogy and  the  Environment  to  examine  the 
capacity  of  the  Federal  government  to  man- 
age technological  change  consistent  with 
our  national  environmental  goals. 

Environmental  education  can  be  the  cata- 
lyst to  an  Informed  citizenry  able  and  will- 
ing to  act  to  meet  the  threat  of  our  degraded 
environment. 

Unlike  so  many  problems  that  are  con- 
front.ng  America  today,  the  environment  Is 
not  a  black  problem  or  a  white  problem,  a 
class,  regional  or  sectional  problem.  It  Is 
not  'their  ■  problem,  but  "our"  problem.  It 
is  a  problem  which  we  can  unite  to  solve 
and  from  which  we  can  draw  strength  and 
renewed   confidence  In   solving. 

Given  the  steadily  deteriorating  condition 
of  the  earth's  dellcat«  biota,  how  many 
years  have  we  left  before  the  tide  of  pollu- 
tion and  poison  engulfs  us  all? 
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At  stake  Is  the  very  balance  of  life  on  this 
planet. 

Sealed  In  our  tiny  ship  of  earth  In  the 
vastness  of  space,  we  must  now  all  be  stew- 
ards In  the  preservation  of  the  cargo  of  life. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not.  morning 
busine.'^s  is  concluded. 


ORGANIZED   CRIME   CONTROL   ACT 
OF  1968 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair, 
pursuant  to  the  previous  order,  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  imfinlshed  business 
which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clirk.  A  bill  (S.  30» 
relating  to  the  control  of  organized  crime 
in  the  United  SUtes, 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair  for  the  purpose  of  haWng  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  in  a  body  to  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  hear  the 
President  of  the  United  States  deliver 
his  state  of  the  Union  message. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

At  12  o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.m.  the 
Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair. 

Thereupon  the  Senate,  preceded  by 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  Mr.  Robert  G. 
Dunphy;  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Darrell  St.  Claire;  and  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  proceeded  to 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  hear  the  address  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  the  state 
of  the  Union. 

(The  address  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  delivered  by  him  at  the 
joint  session  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, appears  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  today's 
Rkcord.) 

At  1:19  p.m.,  on  the  expiration  of  the 
recess,  the  Senate,  having  returned  to 
its  Chamber,  reassembled,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  OfiScer 
(Mr.  Hughes  in  the  Chair). 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  speak  for  5  minutes  notwithstanding 
ruleVin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


FLYXNG  PICKLE  FINGER  OF  FATE 
AWARD  PRESENTED  TO  THE  AIR 
FORCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
year  ago  last  November,  A.  E.  Fitzgerald 
testified  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economy  in  Government  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  that  there  was  a 
$2  billion  overrun  on  the  C-5A. 

Soon  things  began  to  happen  to  him. 
His  newly  won  career  status  in  the  civil 
service  was  withdrawn  on  grounds  that 
it  was  a  "computer  error."  He  was  no 
longer  invited  to  important  meetings. 
Colleagues  snubbed  him.  His  major  du- 
ties over  the  cost  of  major  weapons  sys- 
tems were  withdrawn  and  he  was  given 
the  "important"  job  of  examining  the 
cost  overruns  in  bowling  alleys  and  mili- 
tary mess  halls  in  Thailand.  He  was 
wrongly  and  spitefully  charged  with 
leaking  classified  information  to  Con- 
gress— a  charge  which  is  utterly  imtrue 
for  he  was  absolutely  meticulous  in  go- 
ing through  channels  in  presenting  in- 
formation to  my  committee.  After 
publicly  denying  it,  the  Air  Force  in  fact 
conducted  a  one-sided  investigation  into 
his  past,  hoping  they  might  turn  up 
something  derogatory.  They  did  not.  All 
they  found  was  that  he  was  a  cost-con- 
scious ci^Tl  servant  who  drove  a  Rambler 
to  prove  how  parsimonious  he  really 
was.  Incidentally,  that  investigation  file 
failed  to  include  some  very  favorable 
comments  about  Fitzgerald  from  those 
who  were  interviewed.  I  know  this  be- 
cause I  saw  the  file. 

In  addition  to  testifj-ine  truthfully 
about  the  overruns,  Fitzgerald  warned 
the  committee  last  June  about  structural 
defects  and  poor  performance  of  the 
C-5A.  The  Air  Force  denied  this,  but  last 
week  the  few  existing  planes  were 
groimded  when  a  crack  developed  in  the 
wing.  Fitzgerald  was  right  on  this  count 
too. 

Finally,  the  Air  Force,  in  an  alleged 
economy  move,  abolished  his  job.  The 
truth  was  that  in  turn  he  was  harassed, 
ostracized.  Investigated,  and  fired. 

In  November  when  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  Seamans  testified  before  my 
subcommittee,  I  asked  him  with  whom 
he  had  consulted  before  he  fired  Fitzger- 
ald. The  Secretary  demurred. 

He  said: 

I  did  not  decide  to  fire  Mr.  Fitzgerald. 
I  prefer  to  use  the  term,  the  correct  term, 
"to  abolish  his  job," 

When  the  Secretarj-  said  that,  the  au- 
dience laughed.  In  fact,  the  staff 
laughed,  the  press  laughed,  and  the  com- 
mittee laughed.  In  my  almost  13  years 
in  the  Senate,  I  remember  no  occasion 
in  which  a  witness  was  so  obviously  em- 
barrassed by  his  own  statement. 

On  January  12,  1970,  a  few  days  ago, 
the  Rowan  and  Martin  "Laugh  In"  show 
on  NBC  memorialized  that  occasion. 
They  gave  the  Plying  Pickle  Finger  of 
Pate  Award  to  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  read  the  tran- 
script of  that  portion  of  the  program 
where  Dick  and  Dan  presented  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Ftorce  Seamans  with  the  Ply- 
ing Pickle  Finger  of  Fate  Award: 
Pltino   Pickix   Finokb   of  Fan   Award,   as 
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Boys  enter,  Dick  holds  award 
Music;  Fanfare. 


Dan.  Well,   as    they    used    to   say   on   "My 

IJttle  Margie"  ...  It's  time  for  the  Plying 
Pickle  Finger  of  Fate. 

Dick,  Tell  me  .  ,  ,  who  gets  the  potent 
prober  this  time? 

Dan.  Just  about  to  tell  you  ,  .  The  tJnited 
Slates  Departnaeut  of  the  Air  Force, 

Dick  They  go  a  little  wild  in  the  old  blue 
yonder? 

Dan    In  ,.  way.  yes  Mr.  A   E   Fitzgerald, 

a  top  efficiency  expert  for  the  Air  Force  said 
that  the  cost  of  the  C5A  transpon  project 
would  go  two  billion  dollars  over  budget. 

Dick  Ah  ha  ,  ,  .  so  the  Air  Force  com- 
mended him  for  his  good  work,  uh? 

Dan.  Not  quite'  You  see,  Mr  Fitzgerald 
blamed  the  extra  cost  on  bad  management 
and  inadequate  cost  control  on  the  part  of 
the  -Mr  Force  .  And  he  said  so  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee 

Dick.  But  isn't  that  his  job? 

Dan    Not  any  more 

DICK    He  got  fired  for  f^iaf? 

Dan  Not  according  to  an  Air  Force  spokes- 
man. 

Di(  K  Well  it  sound'-  like  he  got  fired  for 
thai 

Dan,  Wh.i'  ilie  Air  Force  did  was  to  elimi- 
nate his  Job 

Dick.  He  got  fired  for  that  alright, 

Dan.  Air  Force  secretary  Robert  Seamans 
said  Mr,  Fitzgerald's  Job  was  abolished  in  an 
effort  to  i^ave  money. 

Dick  Whoops  ,  .  .  watch  It,  Mr.  Secretary. 
You  know  what  happened  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
lor  trying  to  save  money! 

Dan,  Better  be  careful  ,  .  ,  So  here  it  is.  Air 
Force  Department  ,  .  ,  Take  good  care  of  it 

Dick,  With  proper  management  and  ade- 
quate COS'  control  thit>  can  really  help  you 
take  off : 


GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  IN 
PERSPECTIVE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presidents 
For  centuries,  the  advance  of  civilization 

has  been  measured  by  the  progress  made  in 

securing  human  rights. 

Writing  to  the  U.S.  Commission  for 
the  obi^rvance  of  Human  Rights,  candi- 
date Richard  M.  Nixon  continued: 

It  Is  America's  role  and  responsibility  ,  .  . 
so  to  conduct  Itself  as  to  provide  an  ex- 
ample that  will  truly  light  the  wjrld. 

I  Strongly  share  these  sentiments  ex- 
presbCd  by  Richard  Nixon  and  I  urge 
him  now  as  President  of  the  United 
States  to  take  the  lead  in  giving  his  ac- 
tive support  to  persuade  the  Senate  to 
ratify  the  several  humtm  rights  conven- 
tions now  before  it. 

In  particular,  I  am  concerned  with 
the  Human  Rights  Conventions  on  Gen- 
ocide, Forced  Labor,  and  Women's 
Rights. 

Recently  Bruno  V.  Bitker,  a  distin- 
guished Wisconsin  lawyer,  chairman  of 
the  Wisconsin  advisory  committee  of  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  and  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  National  Commis- 
siaa  for  UNESCO,  discussed  the  prob- 
lems of  ratification  of  the  genocide  con- 
vention. In  an  article  appearing  in  the 
January  1970  issue  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  Journal,  Mr.  Bitker  traces 
the  historj'  of  the  genocide  convention, 
examines  and  disposes  of  arguments 
used  in  the  past  by  the  bar  association 
to  sustain  its  reservations  on  the  conven- 
tion, and  urges  the  bar  association  to 
now  forcefully  take  the  initiative  in  get- 
ting the  convention  ratified. 

I  warmly  endorse  Mr.  Bitker's  thoughts 
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and  ask  unanimous  conspiit  that  Mr 
Bilker's  article  be  primed  in  the  Record 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

QINO.IDK    RtVISITED 

(By  Bruno  V    Br.keri 

(Note — More  than  two  decades  have 
p^sed  since  the  UuiteU  Nations  General  Ai- 
sembiy  unanimously  adopted  the  Con\entli.n 
on  Genocide  At  that  time  the  United  States 
signed  the  con. ention.  but  it  has  yet  to 
ratify  it  In  1949.  the  year  the  convention 
was  submitted  to  the  Senate,  the  American 
B.ir  A.%sociation  went  on  record  as  opposing 
approval  of  the  treaty  as  submitted  It  Is 
lime  the  Association  reconsidered  whc'.her 
such  ch.irges  as  that  the  convention  would 
abridge  American  cituens'  freedom  of  speech 
and  r;ght  to  a  Jury  trial  are  valid  I 

The  time  hxi  come  for  the  Amer:c.in  B.ir 
Association  to  take  a  new  look  at  the  United 
Nations  Convention  on  Genocide  More  than 
twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  conven- 
tion was  unanimou.-^ly  ndopted  by  the  United 
Nations   General   Assembly    on   December   9 

1948.  and  signed  by  the  United  States  The 
convention  came  into  force  on  January  \2. 
1951.  for  those  nations  that  ratified  It  By 
the  beginning  of  1970  no  less  than  seventy- 
five  nations  h  »d  ratified  or  acceded 

TJie  convention  v.\is  transmi'ted  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  to  the  United  States  Senate  on 
June  16  1949  for  its  advice  «nd  consent  to 
ratification  In  due  cour-e  the  Senat*  re- 
ferred the  treaty  to  Its  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  which  InM'ed  interested  parties 
including  the  American  Bar  .Association,  to 
testify  for  or  against  the  treaty 

Two  entitles  within  the  .Association  orig- 
inally presented  reports  on  the  treaty  to  the 
House  of  Delegates  the  Section  of  Interna- 
tional and  Comparative  Law  '  and  the  Com- 
mittee en  Peace  and  Law  Through  United 
Nations  =  The  former  recommended  ratifica- 
tion with  certain  understandings  or  reserva- 
tions, and  the  latter  opposed  rati.'icaiion 
When  the  House  of  Delegates  had  the  two 
conflicting   reports   before   It   in   September, 

1949.  it  apf>olnted  ius  ow/T  special  commit- 
tee This  committee  reported  back  to  the 
House  recommending  t^it  the  proposed  con- 
vention not  be.i^BtSroved  aa  submitted  be- 
cause It  •ini.ilvlts  Important  constltutiona; 
qtiestlons"  and  •F^llses  Important  fundamen- 
tal questions  bvit  does  not  resolve  them  in 
a  manner  consistent  wnth  our  form  of  Gov- 
ernment "  This  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  House  That  was  the  last  time  the  mat- 
ter haa  been  considered  by  the  Association 

Hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Ftorelgn  Relations  Committee  were  held 
In  1950.'  The  American  Bar  Association  s  po- 
uuon  was  presented,  as  were  thoee  of  the 
Committee  on  Peace  and  L*w  Through  United 
Nations  and  of  the  Section  of  InternatlonaJ 
and  Comparative  Law.  A  brief  was  presented 
in  favor  of  ratification  by  an  ad  hoc  leg»l 
advisory  committee  headed  by  the  Honorable 
Robert  P  Patterson  Testimony  in  support 
came  from  high  government  offlcials  and  a 
number  of  private  citizens  and  organizations 
Opposition  was  voiced  by  Individual  lawyers 

On  May  23.  1950,  the  Senate  subcommittee 
reported  out  the  convention  favorably  with 
one  declaration  and  four  understandings ' 
The  declaration  was  to  the  elTect  that  the 
Senate  was  acting  pursuant  to  Article  I.  Sec- 
tion 8,  Clause  10  of  the  Constitution  "and. 
consequently,  the  tradiUonal  jurisdiction  of 
the  several  States  of  the  Union  with  regard 
to  crime  Is  in  no  way  abridged  ".'  The  under- 
standings, subsequently  discussed  by  the  full 
committee  as  reservations,  were  to  the  efTect 
that  a  state  could  not  be  held  liable  in  dam- 
a(ea  for  injuries  Inflicted  by  it  on  Its  ovn 
nationals,  the  intent  to  destroy  a  group  must 


Pootnotes  at  end  of  article. 


a.Tect  a  subst-intlal  p  Ttiiin  of  the  group; 
ment-tl  harm  means  perm.mciu  physical  in- 
jury to  mental  faculties;  and  "complicity  in 
genocide'  mems  "participation  befcire  and 
after  the  fact  and  aiding  and  abetung  in 
the  comnils.-.lon  of  the  crime  ' 

T\BLrO    20    YEABS    A(.o.    IS    T>IE   tONVe.VTION 
BVRItlO? 

The  full  Senate  committee  subsequently 
tabled  the  mittt-r.  and  no  further  actiun  has 
been  taken  In  the  Senate  since  1950.  The 
chairman  of  the  Scnae  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  Sen.ilor  Fulbrlght.  in  April. 
1969,  sUted  that  It  was  his  view  that  Ine 
committee  could  re?;\ime  consideration  at  any 
time  tlie  members  wish  He  noted,  too,  th.it 
•'the  Committees  dl.-.position  m.iv  be  in- 
tlueiiced  if  the  American  Bar  .As.soclatlon  were 
to  rec.mmeiid  ratlhcallon    • 

The  con\eiition  defines  genocide  to  mean 
ceriaHi  acts  committed  with  the  Intent  to 
de:tr  .y.  m  whole  or  In  p.irt,  a  natiuii  il.  eth- 
nic racial  or  religious  group,  as  such.  The 
acts  include  klUiiig  causing  serious  ixidily 
or  mental  harm  Infiicting  conditions  of  Hie 
calculated  to  bring  about  physical  destruc- 
tion, impeding  birth  prevention  measures 
.ind  forcible  tr.in.>fer  of  children  The  p«rtles 
undert.ike  to  puniah  gui;ty  per'^ons  and  to 
enact  the  necessary  implementing  legisla- 
tion There  is  a  provision  for  trial  by  a  court 
of  the  state  where  the  act  w.is  Cf>mmitted 
or  by  any  Internatlon.U  penal  tribunal  that 
may  have  Jurisdiction  Extradliion  is  pro- 
vided lor  in  accord.mce  with  laws  and 
treaties,  with  genocide  not  to  be  con- 
sidered a  poiitlc.tl  crime  Subml.-~sion  of  dis- 
putes to  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
Is  rpcopni/ed 

The  "import.iiit  constitutional  questions" 
that  are  cl.iimed  to  be  involved  or  what 
"important  fund.imental  questions  "  are 
raised  but  not  resolved  "in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  our  form  of  Government"  are 
not  explicitly  spelled  out  lu  the  1949  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  resoluUon,  However, 
everything  that  could  be  said,  pro  and  con. 
was  probably  s.ild  at  the  Senate  hearings  In 
1950  • 

The  Unlt«d  Slates'  ba-slc  commitment  to 
the  subject  m.itter  of  the  convention  goes 
back  to  1945  The  United  Slates,  by  an  al- 
most unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate,  ratified 
the  United  NaUona  Charter  and  thereby  as- 
sumed the  obligation  to  further  Its  objec- 
tives One  of  these  (Article  1 1  was  to  achieve 
"universal  respect  for.  and  observance  of. 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for 
all  ■  Articles  13.  55.  56,  62  and  «8  of  the 
charter  spell  out  the  commitments  in  greater 
detail 

As  Phillip  C  Je»up,  a  former  member  of 
the  InternatlohuJ  Court  of  Justice,  has  said; 

"It  Is  already  law  at  least  for  members 
of  the  United  Nations,  that  respect  for  hu- 
man dignity  and  fundamental  human  rights 
la  obligatory  The  duty  is  Imposed  by  the 
Charter  a  treaty  to  which  they  are 
parties"  '■ 

The  objections  to  ratification  of  the  Con- 
vention on  Genocide  may  be  summarlred  as 
follows  The  treaty  Is  unconstitutional  be- 
cause It  deals  with  a  matter  not  of  Interna- 
tional concern  and,  therefore,  beyond  the 
treaty-making  power;  being  self -executing. 
It  would  interfere  with  our  accepted  federal- 
state  relationship  by  acting  on  matters  of 
state  and  local  concern;  by  making  "direct 
and  public  incitement  to  commit  Genocide" 
a  punishable  act  It  would  conflict  with  our 
constitutionally  protected  freedoms  of  speech 
and  press;  the  treaty  would  deprive  Ameri- 
can citizens  of  their  constitutional  right  to 
a  Jury  trial,  an  American  citizen  would  be 
tried  by  an  unfriendly  foreign  court  In  a 
foreign  land.  Another  objection,  more  politi- 
cal than  legal.  Is  that  the  whole  effort  toward 
protecting  human  rights  Internationally  la  a 
subtle  but  basic  attack  on  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment It  is  argued,  too,  that  If  the  door 
Is  opened  to  one  human  rights  treaty,  which 


might  be  lnn<]cuous  In  Itself,  then  the  en- 
gulfing Hood  follows  This  Is  the  "opening 
v^edpe"  objection  It  Is  obviously  meaningless 
in  light  of  American  hesitancy  to  approve 
other  human  rights  treaties. 

rhe  trcaiv-niaking  power  Is  covered  In  the 
Hcpi  rt  of  the  Special  Committee  of  Lawyers 
of  the  President  s  Commission  for  the  Observ- 
ance of  Human  Rights  Year  published  In  Oc- 
tober. 19«'9  T;ic  c  nimittees  findings  are  best 
summarized  by  Justice  Tom  C  Clark.  Us 
chairman.  In  his  letter  of  transmittal  of  Au- 
RVi  t   20.    It'G'J.   v^  herein   lie  savs   in   part: 

"I  would  lilte  to  reiterate  here,  however,  our 
liiKllngs  alter  a  thorough  review  of  Judicial 
Congressicnal  and  dlploin.itic  precedents, 
that  human  rights  are  matters  of  Interna- 
tional coiuern.  and  that  the  President,  with 
the  United  States  Senate  concurring,  mav. 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
treaty  power  of  the  Constitution,  ratify  or 
adhere  to  any  International  human  rights 
convention  that  di:>es  not  contravene  a  spe- 
cific con.>tituti<;  nnl  prohibition  " 

Tne  ireaty-m.iklng  power  under  our  Con- 
stitution (Article  II.  Section  2)  Is  very 
broad  '  The  power  does  not.  of  cou'^p 
n-e  .".bove  the  C.  iistitutli  n  But.  subject  to 
that  limitation.  It  Is  extensive.  As  the  Su- 
firemr-  C<nirt  Jald  in  Gcr^t'-oy  v  K:qg^  1:1! 
U  S  258.267  (18901  : 

It  would  not  be  contended  that  It  extends 
so  f:ir  as  to  authorize  what  the  Constitu- 
tion lorbids.  or  a  change  in  the  character 
of  the  government  or  In  that  of  one  of  the 
St.ites  or  a  cession  of  any  portion  of  the 
territory  of  the  litter  without  lis  consent 
But  with  these  exceptions.  It  Is  not  perceived 
that  there  Is  any  limit  to  the  questions  which 
c.in  be  adjusted  touching  on  any  matter 
which  is  properly  the  subject  of  negotiations 
with  a  foreign  country." 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  subject 
matter  of  a  tre.ity  must  be  wholly  "foreign" 
or  "international"  or  "external"  But  a  Ion-; 
line  of  decisions  dealing  with  such  subjects  as 
debts,  land  titles  and  escheat,  establishes 
the  rule  to  be  otherwise.  ■ 

MANY    SUBJECTS    ARI    COVmiD    BT    TKEATtES 

Antisocial  conduct  and  the  denial  of  hu- 
man rights  are  proper  siibjects  of  Inter- 
natiC'nal  concern  This  view  was  accepted  and 
acted  on  long  ago  by  the  United  States.  We 
have  made  treaties  prohibiting  white  slave 
irafnc.  trafSc  In  arms  and  traffic  In  nar- 
cotic drugs  and  treaties  concerning  the  na- 
tionality of  women  and  the  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade  and  slavery.  Most  recently, 
the  United  States  entered  into  two  human 
rights  treaties — the  Supplementary  Conven- 
tion on  Slavery  (1967)  and  the  Supplemen- 
tary Convention  on  Refugees  (1968). 

Significantly,  the  recent  slavery  treaty  in- 
ter alia  obligated  the  United  Slates  to  abolish 
practices  whereby  "a  woman,  without  the 
right  to  refuse.  Is  promised  In  marriage  on 
payment  of  a  consideration  of  money  or  In 
kind  to  parents,  guardian,  family  or  any 
other  person  .  .  ,"  and  to  abolish  any  insti- 
tution whereby  "a  woman  on  the  death  of 
her  husband  Is  liable  to  be  Inherited  by 
another".  It  Is  hard  to  conceive  of  somethinp 
more  likely  to  be  an  exclusively  domestic 
subject  than  the  right  of  Inheritance.  Yet. 
In  this  Instance,  because  of  humanitarian 
Issues.  Inheritance  Is  considered  a  proper 
subject  for  an  International  treaty.  This 
treaty  was  specifically  endorsed  for  ratifica- 
tion by  the  American  Bar  Association  In 
19C7. 

TBEATrCa      CAN      arCVt-ATB      AMCXICAN      CTTIZENS 

The  action  of  the  United  Slates  Senate  In 
ratifying  a  slavery  treaty  In  1926  and  broad- 
ening Its  coverage  In  1967  recognized  that 
what  Is  of  domestic  concern  can  also  be  of 
International  concern.  It  also  lends  support 
to  the  proposition  that  treaties  can  regulate 
the  activities  of  United  States  citizens  within 
the  United  States.''  The  American  Bar  Asso- 
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elation   likewise  recognized  this  fact  by  Ita 
1967  approval. 

Ab  analysis  of  whether  human  rights  are 
proper  subjects  for  treaties  Is  contained  In 
the  Restatemmt  (Second)  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Law  ot  the  United  States  (1965).  The 
reporter's  note  to  Section  118,  "Scope  of 
Treaty",  reads: 

"Treaties  relating  to  human  rights.  Pro- 
posed treaties  dealing  wtih  human  rights 
have  raised  questions  in  the  U.S.  and,  indeed. 
In  other  countries  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
deal  with  matters  that  are  appropriate  for 
settlement  by  agreements  between  nations. 
The  Issues  are  not  unlike  those  presented  by 
international  labor  conventions  under  the 
constitution  of  the  International  Lalxsr  Orga- 
nizations. Although  such  conventions  gen- 
erally specify  standards  already  observed  in 
the  U.S.  it  has  an  interest  in  seeing  that  they 
are  observed  by  as  many  states  as  possible, 
not  merely  to  protect  Its  own  standards  but 
to  promote  conditions  abroad  that  will  foster 
economic  development  and  democratic  In- 
stitutions that  are  conducive  to  prosperity  in 
the  United  States  and  achievement  of  Its 
foreign  policy  objectives.  It  cannot  effectively 
urge  other  states  to  adhere  to  such  conven- 
tions without  doing  so  itself." 

I»ear  has  been  expressed  by  opponents  of 
the  treaty  that,  being  self-executing,  it  could 
result  in  criminal  prosecution  without  Con- 
gress having  provided  for  any  such  action. 
The  convention  Is  not  self-executing  because 
criminal  prosecution  under  it  would  not  be 
possible  without  subsequent  legislation.  "It 
Ls  not  the  function  of  treaties  to  enact  the 
fiscal  or  criminal  law  of  a  nation.  For  this 
purpose  no  treaty  Is  self-executing  .  .  ."." 
The  treaty  would  obligate  the  United 
States  (a)  not  itself  to  engage  In  genocide 
wad  (b)  to  attempt.  In  accordance  with  it« 
constitutional  system  (Article  V)  to  obtain 
legislation  that  would  make  committing  gen- 
ocide an  offense.  Congress  Is  free  to  prescribe 
the  offenses  punishable  or  to  use  the  defini- 
tions under  International  law  as  It  did  with 
piracy."  There  Is  nothing  novel  about  the 
United  States  liecomlng  a  party  to  a  conven- 
tion that  requires  the  Government  to  sup- 
press criminal  conduct  that  has  become  a 
matter  of  international  concern.  The  United 
States  has  signed  treaties  dealing  with  sub- 
marine cables,  fur  seals,  and  slavery  and 
other  antisocial  conduct  by  which  it  obli- 
gated Itself  to  make  certain  actions  criminal, 
and  the  Congress  has  enacted  the  necessary 
criminal  legislation. 

PROTECT  PEOPLE  IN  ADDmON  TO  SEALS  AND 


If  our  country  can  protect  the  lives  of 
seals  and  migratory  birds  through  agree- 
ments with  other  nations.  It  should  be  able 
to  prevent  mass  murder  of  htunan  beings. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  because  Article 
IU(c)  declares  "direct  and  public  Incitement 
to  commit  Genocide"  to  be  punishable,  it, 
therefore,  conflicts  with  our  constitutional- 
ly protected  freedom  of  speech.  The  con- 
vention itself  does  not  make  an  act  punish- 
able under  United  States  law.  The  conven- 
tion. Article  V,  specifically  provides  that  the 
contracting  parties  shall  "undertake  to  en- 
act, in  accordance  with  their  respective  Con- 
stitutions, the  necessary  legislation  to  give 
effect  to  the  Convention." 

The  convention  does  not  mandate  any 
precise  legislation.  Obviously,  If  the  Con- 
gress adopted  statutes  abridging  constitu- 
tional freedom  of  speech,  or  if  authorltlflB 
applied  legislation  so  as  to  produce  sucb  a 
result,  the  United  States  courts  could  strike 
down  the  legislation  or  halt  the  Improiier 
application  ol  proper  legislation.  However, 
there  is  no  constitutional  prohibition 
against  making  it  a  crime  to  incite  criminal 
action.  As  the  Court  stated  in  Frohtcerk  v. 
United  States,  249  U.S.  204.  206  (1919) : 

"We  venture  to  believe  that  neither  Hamil- 
ton nor  Madison,  nor  any  other  competent 
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person  then  or  later,  ever  supposed  that  to 
make  criminal  the  counseling  of  a  murder 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  Congress  would 
be  an  unconstitutional  interference  with 
free  speech." 

And  again  in  Giboney  v.  Empire  Storage 
Company,  336  U.S.  490,  498  (1949).  It  said: 
"It  rarely  has  been  suggested  that  the 
constitutional  freedom  for  speech  and  press 
extends  its  immunity  to  speech  or  writing 
used  as  an  Integral  part  of  conduct  in  vio- 
lation of  a  criminal  statute.  We  reject  the 
contention  now." 

Another  objection  asserted  Is  that  an 
American  citizen  could  be  deprived  of  his 
constitutional  right  to  a  trial  by  Jury  because 
he  vould  be  tried  in  some  foreign  court  un- 
der procedures  not  American.  This  fear  is 
asserted  despite  the  clear  language  of  Arti- 
cle 'VI  of  the  convention.  It  provides: 

"Persona  charged  with  Genocide  or  any 
of  the  other  acts  enumerated  in  Article  III 
shall  be  tried  by  a  competent  tribunal  of 
the  State  or  by  such  international  penal 
tribunal  as  may  have  Jurisdiction  with  re- 
spect to  those  Contracting  Parties  which 
have  accepted  its  Jurisdiction." 

Since  no  such  international  tribunal  now 
exists,  the  accused  would  be  tried  by  a  United 
States  court.  Nothing  in  the  convention 
makes  mandatory  American  participation  in 
an  international  tribunal.  In  the  more  than 
twenty  years  since  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
vention no  such  tribunal  has  come  Into  be- 
ing. Although  a  projjosal  for  one  was  pre- 
sented to  the  United  Nations,  it  was  last 
discussed  by  the  Legal  Committee  in  1957, 
and  the  project  was  indefinitely  postponed. 
If  at  some  future  date  such  a  court  is  In 
fact  created,  and  if  an  appropriate  treaty  Is 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations,  and  If  the 
President  of  the  United  States  decides  to 
submit  it  to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and 
consent,  then  and  only  then  will  this  coun- 
try, through  Its  elected  Senators,  by  open 
debate  and  after  full  consideration  of  the 
merits,  determine  whether  It  wishes  to  agree 
to  the  court's  Jurisdiction. 

WOtTLD    THB    PKESmKNT     AND     SENATE 
DimmBH    CON  STITUTION  AL     RIGHTS? 

It  seems  most  unlikely  that  any  President 
with  the  support  of  the  Senate  would  ratify 
a  convention  that  In  any  way  diminished  the 
constitutional  rights  of  Americans.  Perhaps 
more  attention  is  given  to  this  objection 
than  it  deserves.  However,  It  had  such  an 
emotional  appeal  at  the  time  of  the  Senate 
hearings  in  1950  that  it  seems  desirable  to 
again  dispose  of  It. 

One  other  objection,  more  of  phraseology 
than  of  substance,  goes  to  the  deflxatlon  of 
genocide  (Article  n(b)  as  including  acts 
"causing  serious  bodily  or  mental  harm  to 
the  members  of  the  group".  It  is  asserted 
that  this  is  too  vague  to  describe  a  crime. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  opening  por- 
tion of  Article  II  is  specific  enough  to  de- 
scribe the  crime  and  the  victims.  It  reads: 
"In  the  present  convention.  Genocide  means 
any  of  the  following  acts  committed  with 
Intent  to  destroy,  in  whole  or  in  part,  a  na- 
tional, ethnical,  racial  or  religious  group,  as 
such." 

The  drafting  history  of  the  convention 
(debates  on  Committee  6  and  Plenary  of  the 
3d  General  Assembly)  establishes  that  seri- 
ous mental  harm  would  have  to  be  inflicted 
on  the  group  with  intent  to  destroy  it.  As 
was  said  by  the  State  Department:  "The 
destruction  of  a  group  may  be  caused  not 
only  by  killing.  Bodily  mutilation  or  disin- 
tegration of  the  mind  caused  by  the  Im- 
position of  stupefying  drugs  may  destroy  a 
group.  So  may  sterilization  of  a  group,  as 
may  the  dispersal  of  its  children."  >* 

Article  2  (7)  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter provides  that  "nothing  contalnt^d  In  the 
present  charter  shall  authorize  the  United 
Nations  to  Intervene  in  matters  which  are 
essentially  within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction 
ot  any  state  or  shall  require  the  members  to 


submit   such    matters   to   settlement   under 
the  present  charter." 

This  article,  of  course.  Is  a  limitation  upon 
the  United  Nations  Itself  and  upon  such 
actlv-ities  as  depend  on  the  charter  for  their 
authority.  This  does  not  prevent  the  mem- 
ber stales  from  making  any  agreements  they 
wish  to  make  by  a  specific  treaty  to  carry 
out  one  of  the  basic  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations.  If  any  meaning  Ls  to  be  given  to 
the  principles  expressed  in  the  purpose  clause 
(and  elsewhere)  In  the  charter,  obviously  it 
would  not  be  an  interpretation  that  pre- 
vents members  from  carrying  forward  those 
objectives;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  conceivable 
that  member  states  may  be  found  to  be  ob- 
ligated to  do  so  without  a  separate  docu- 
ment. 

GOVERNMENTS   THAT    DISREGARD   THE    RIGHTS 
OP  THEIR   OWN   PEOPLE 

Tomes  have  been  written  on  genocide  as 
an  international  crime.  But  its  International 
aspect  was  most  clearly  and  simply  stated  by 
General  George  Marshall  when,  during  the 
1948  debates  on  the  convention  In  the  United 
Nations,  he  said:  "Governments  which  syste- 
matically disregard  the  rights  of  their  own 
people  are  not  likely  to  respect  the  rights  of 
other  nations  and  other  people  and  are  likely 
to  seek  their  objectives  by  coercion  and  force 
In  the  international  field."  '■ 

Il  might  be  recalled,  too,  that  the  1949 
resolution  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
which  opposed  ratification,  is  prefaced  by  the 
statement : 

"That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  that  the  conscience  of  America 
like  that  of  the  civilized  world  revolts  against 
Genocide  (mass  killing  and  destruction  of 
peoples) ;  that  such  acts  are  contrary  to  the 
moral  law  and  are  abhorrent  to  all  who  have 
a  proper  and  decent  regard  for  the  dig^ty 
of  human  t>elngs,  legardless  of  the  national, 
ethnical,  racial,  religious  or  political  group 
to  which  they  belong;  that  Genocide  as  thus 
understood  should  have  the  constant  opposi- 
tion of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
and  of  all  of  its  people." 

In  December  1968,  Chief  Justice  Earl  War- 
ren noted  that : 

"We  as  a  nation  should  have  been  the  first 
to  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention.  .  .  .  In- 
stead we  may  well  be  the  last  to  ratifv  the 
Genocide  Convention  which  has  about  80 
parties  to  it  already." 

Although  speaking  in  more  general  terms. 
President  Nixon — then  a  Presidential  can- 
didate— ^pointed  out  the  role  of  the  United 
States  in  this  field.  In  a  me&age  in  October, 
1968,  to  the  United  States  Commission  for 
the  Observance  of  Human  Rights  Year  he 
said: 

"For  centuries,  the  advance  of  civlllzailon 
has  been  measured  by  the  progress  made  in 
securing  himsan  rights.  It  is  America's  role 
and  responsibility,  as  the  brightest  beacon 
of  freedom,  so  to  conduct  itself  as  to  pro- 
vide an  example  that  will  truly  light  thx 
world." 

It  Is  difficult  to  find  any  weaknesses  in  the 
genocide  treaty  that  would  subject  it  to  suc- 
cessful attack  on  constitutional  grounds;  it 
seems  equally  difficult  to  find  specific  pro- 
visions that  are  not  supportable  on  a  legal 
l>asls.  If  the  objections  are  legal  only,  then 
there  is  no  reason  for  delaying  ratification. 
If  there  are  Justifiable  policy  reasons  for  not 
ratifying,  they  have  not  been  advanced. 

In  the  interest  of  the  international  com- 
munity and  in  our  own  national  interest,  the 
treaty  should  be  ratified.  The  American  Bar 
Association  should  now  assume  leadership 
to  achieve  that  objective. 

FOOTNOTES 
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PRESIDENT  NEXON  S  STATE  OF  THE 
UNION  ADDRESS 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President.  I  was 
particularly  pleased  and  gratifled  that 
the  President,  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
address.  Indicated  support  for  a  method 
to  control  water  pollution  that  I  recently 
Introduced  Ji  -he  Senate;  namely,  a  user, 
or  effluent  charge  His  remarks  were  so 
generalized  that  it  was  not  clear  he  was 
talking  alx)ut  tins  kind  of  charge,  but 
in  context  it  is  clear  he  supports  my  bill 

My  bill,  S  3181.  entitled  the  Regional 
Water  Quality  Act  of  1970.  would  estab- 
lish a  system  of  national  effluent  charges. 
S.  3181  was  Introduced  on  November  25. 
1969.  and  12  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate.  Including  Majority  Leader  Mans- 
mtLD  and  Majority  Whip  XinNtDY,  have 
added  their  support  as  cosponsors 

The  charges  would  be  imposed  on  in- 
dustries that  pollute  the  water,  m  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  waste  they 
discharge.  Imposing  these  charges  will 
provide  industry  with  an  economic  incen- 
tive to  cut  down  on  the  waste  that  dis- 
charges into  the  water 

The  proposal,  therefore,  cuts  two  ways 
First,  it  will  place  the  burden  of  cleanup 
on  those  responsible,  which  was  clearly 
and  emphatically  enunciated  by  the 
President  just  a  few  muiutes  ago.  The 
polluter  will  be  held  accountable  for 
cleaning  up  his  mess  Second,  huge 
governmental  expenditures  will  not  be 
required.  This  will  enable  us  to  attack 


pollution  while  permitting  us  to  avoid  un- 
due pressures  on  the  budget. 

Those  of  us  who  advocate  the  u.ser 
charge  as  a  method  of  controlling  pollu- 
tion have  been  greatly  encouraged  today 
to  receive  President  Nixon  s  support  and 
endorsement  for  the  principle  behind  this 
propo-^al 


PRESIDENT    NIXON  S    ADDRESS    ON 
THE  STATE  OK   THE   UNION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mi  PiCMdenl.  I 
wish  to  make  a  few  reinark.s  on  the 
speech  lUst  made  by  th?  President  of  the 
United  State.s  I  consider  it  a  hopeful 
speech  ;ind  an  inipre.ssive  speech 

I  appieciated  the  empha.sis  he  placed 
oil  \*eUare  reform  I  hoiH?  we  can  get  to 
specifics  in  our  Senate  committees  on 
tiiese  reforms  which,  m  my  opinion,  are 
lonK  overdue  SoniethinK  must  be  done 
about  that  area  of  our  economy  and  our 
social  life — as  the  President  said.  a.s  I 
recall  — to  kuc  dignity,  to  give  substance, 
and  to  g;ve  hope  to  the  people  v^ho  all 
too  often  become  degraded  and  lose  their 
dinnity  and  their  well-beuig  as  a  result. 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President  before  the 
Senator  proceeds  will  he  yield  to  me 
brieflv^ 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Surely  Peihaps  I 
should  ask  that  my  remarks  follow  thase 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania 

Mr  SCOTT  '  shall  speak  more  at 
length  in  a  moment  However.  I  want  to 
note  that  I  have  Introduced  the  Presi- 
dent s  Family  Assistance  Act.  as  has 
Representative  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  I  am  sure 
the  majority  leader  knows  the  President 
IS  referruig  to  that  measure,  among  other 
matters,  m  reference  to  welfare  reform. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Yes  When  was  that 
measure  introduced^ 

Mr  SCOTT  That  was  mtroduced  im- 
mediately following  the  message  of  the 
President  on  welfare  assistance  I  be- 
lieve that  was  last  August. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  What  action  has 
been  taken  by  the  committee  smce  tliat 
time ' 

Mr  SCOTT  The  Senate  Is  not  In  a 
position  to  take  action,  as  the  majority 
leader  knows,  because  it  being  a  fiscal 
matter  it  must  be  brought  up  first  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
other  body.  Requests  have  been  made 
for  action  over  there  and  we  are  waiting 
for  the  chairman  of  that  committee  to 
schedule  hearings  I  understand  some- 
thing will  move  on  that  matter  this  year 
and  I  hope  It  will  be  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  To  make  the  Rec- 
ord clear,  as  far  as  the  Senate  is  con- 
cerned we  are  powerless  to  act  on  this 
piece  of  legislation  until  and  unless  the 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  and  the  House  Itself  act.  But 
as  every  American  knows  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  and  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  were 
extraordinarily  busy  and  productive 
last  session  producing  the  most  mam- 
moth tax  reform — tax  relief  biU  In 
decades  I  am  sure  that  this  session  those 
committees  will  produce  an  equally  im- 
pressive record 

Then.  I  was  Interested  in  what  the 


President  had  to  say  about  Inflation.  I 
would  hope  that  something  would  be 
forthcoming  In  the  way  of  specific  legis- 
lation in  addition  to  the  Congress  re- 
ducing tlie  President's  reqilest  for  ap- 
propriations and  the  President's  reduc- 
ing expenditures,  because  while  both  of 
those  elements  play  a  very  important 
part  in  curbing  inflation,  they  are  not 
the  total  answer 

I  would  hazard  the  assumption  that 
somethiiik;  whitii  I  have  been  talkini; 
about  for  the  past  3  years  might  be 
worth  considering — wage,  price,  and 
profit  controls,  and  legislation  on  res- 
toration of  regulation  W.  which  would 
put  a  curb  on  consumer  credit  buying, 
which  I  understand  today  is  far  in 
exce.ss  of  $130  oilUon  It  has  become  so 
easy  to  uet  credit  that  I  shudder  to  think 
what  would  happen  to  the  economy  as 
a  whole  if  we  had  even  a  minor  reces- 
sion and  payments  could  not  be  made 
to  banks,  merchants,  and  so  forth. 

So  the.se  are  matters  which  I  think 
ought  to  be  given  consideration  in  addi- 
tion to  the  President's  sponsorship  of  a 
balanced  budget,  which  I  am  sure  we  all 
join  in  hoping  for 

Then  he  mentions,  of  course,  crime, 
and  especially  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
Fortuitously,  the  organized  crime  bill  is 
now  before  the  Senate.  I  would  hope  we 
would  consider  unorganized  crime  as 
well.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  in 
the  area  of  crime.  It  is  with  a  great 
sense  of  accomplishment  that  the  Sen- 
ate can  point  with  pride  to  the  passage 
in  the  Senate  of  legislation  dealing  with 
every  area  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  deal  with  crime  in  the  Nation's 
Capital — and  that  in  the  first  session  of 
this  Congress. 

I  hope  the  bill  which  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  iMr.  McClellan)  and  other 
Senators,  on  which  a  good  deal  of  time 
has  been  spent,  will  be  tough  enough  and 
harsh  enough  to  bring  about  an  end  to 
the  escalating  crime  wave  which  is  en- 
gulfing not  only  the  Nation's  Capital,  but 
the  Nation  as  well. 

And  I  would  like  to  see  something  done 
soon  on  the  question  of  drug  control 
That  matter  Ls  on  the  calendar  and  will 
be  taken  up  before  too  many  days  have 
passed. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  pornog- 
raphy, which  I  think  is  the  hidden  issue 
in  all  of  this  Coming  from  a  small  State 
as  I  do.  I  must  assess  what  I  receive 
from  my  constituents  witli  respect  to  the 
growing  menace  of  pornography  in  the 
malls.  It  must  be  a  more  serious  problem 
in  the  metropolitan  aresis  and  the  indus- 
trial States  I  think  that  this  particular 
problem  is  getting  entirely  out  of  con- 
trol It  has  gone  way  beyond  the  bounds 
of  human  decency.  I  hope,  either  in  this 
bill  or  shortly,  legislation  will  be  consid- 
ered to  cope  with  the  problem  of  por- 
nography and  to  see  to  it  that  those  who 
are  resjxjnsible  for  it — the  pushers  of 
pornographic  literature  and  the  like — 
are  given  punishments  which  I  believe 
are  their  due. 

I  was  delighted  with  the  President's 
emphasis  on  clean  air,  clean  water,  open 
spaces,  and  the  fact  that  he  mtends  to 
ask  for  $10  bilUon  to  face  up  to  these 
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particular  situations.  It  will  take  at  least 
$10  billion — In  my  opinion,  more,  but  at 
least  $10  billion  will  give  us  a  start  to  do 
something  about  the  smog,  about  the 
pollution  caused  by  jet  planes  and  auto- 
mobiles, about  the  use  of  beer  cans  and 
beer  bottles,  on  a  throwaway  basis, 
w  Inch  are  today  seen  along  all  our  high- 
ways, along  the  estuaries,  along  the  gulfs, 
and  along  the  ocean  shores.  This  Is 
something  which  should  be  considered, 
not  on  the  basis  of  beautifying  the  coun- 
tiTside.  because  legislation  designed  to 
solve  the  pollution  problem  is  not  a  beau- 
tifying measure,  but  an  effort  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  cleansing  of  the  air,  the 
cleaning  of  our  water,  and  the  clearing 
of  the  countrj'slde  as  a  whole. 

I  would  hope  that  the  partnership 
which  Is  now  evident  between  Congress 
and  the  Executive  will  proceed  posthaste. 

I  would  hope  also,  on  thr  basis  of  the 
remarks  made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  I  found  impressive 
and  which  I  found  hopeful,  that  very 
shortly — and  I  mean  in  a  matter  of  days, 
not  weeks  or  months — messages  and  spe- 
cific proposals  In  the  form  of  legislation 
will  be  sent  from  the  executive  branch 
Implementing  what  the  President  said 
today.  As  soon  as  these  specific  recom- 
mendations are  i-eceived  they  will  be 
placed  before  the  appropriate  committees 
so  that  we  can  do  our  share  to  bring  into 
being  our  full  support  of  the  President  of 
t-ie  United  States  in  the  most  worthwhile 
objectives  which  he  has  outlined. 

We  would  like  to  join  him  in  making 
the  1970's  a  decade  of  hope,  a  decade  of 
imderstanding,  a  decade  of  purification, 
so  to  speak,  and  a  decade  In  which  we  can 
once  again  restore  some  of  the  ideals 
which  made  this  Republic  great  in  the 
begiiming,  and  which  we  can  make  great 
again  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  been  very 
generous  and  very  fair,  as  he  always  is, 
in  his  analysis  of  the  President's  speech. 
I  shall  have  more  to  say,  at  some  other 
time,  about  certain  features  of  it.  I  think 
it  is  useful  for  us  to  note  again  that  the 
President  has  stressed  the  importance  of 
control  of  inflation,  control  of  crime  and 
of  the  criminal  element,  and  control  of 
our  environment. 

First  of  all,  there  is  evidence,  on  the 
control  of  Inflation,  that  the  President  Is 
continually  moving  In  that  field  and  in 
that  area.  His  expected  veto  of  the  HEW- 
Labor  bill  will  be  accompanied,  I  am 
sure,  by  some  further  exposition  of  his 
views  on  how  to  put  the  brakes  on  in- 
flation. 

The  crime  bills  are  here,  and  have  been 
since  May,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  we 
are  now  considering  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  those  bills.  They  do  not  lack 
for  reports  from  the  Department. 

As  regards  environmental  quality  legis- 
lation, on  which  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  has 
been  speaking,  I  think  I  ought  to  say  I 
do  not  think  I  imderstand  it  to  be  exactly 
in  line  with  any  present  proposal  before 
the  Senate.  I  believe  there  will  be  some 
Interesting  and  innovative  approaches  as 
to  the  means  of  financing  this  decade- 
long  program,  during  our  anniversary 
decade,  the  decade  of  the  1970's,  when 
we  celebrate  our  bicentennial. 


I  would  expect  that  the  necessary  spe- 
cific recommendations  will  soon  follow. 
I  intend  personally  to  introduce  that  leg- 
islation along  with,  in  all  probability,  the 
distinguished  assistant  Republican  lead- 
er, the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin),  and  other  Senators.  I  believe 
the  means  of  financing  being  contem- 
plated will  prove  to  be  no  burden  on  the 
economy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  means  by 
which  there  will  be  a  return  to  the  econ- 
omy— State,  local,  and  Federal — of  more 
than  is  taken  from  the  economy  in  this 
approach;  and  certainly  what  is  returned 
to  the  environment  in  cleanliness  and  in 
the  Improvement  of  the  quality  of  life 
will  be  the  kind  of  dividend  on  which 
you  cannot  perhaps  make  a  fiscal  esti- 
mate. 

I  think  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  is  quite  right.  We  are  entitled  to 
reports.  We  are  entitled  to  specifics.  We 
are  going  to  get  them  as  soon  as  that 
can  be  done;  and  I  think  that  needs  to 
be  done  in  the  very  near  future.  That  is 
the  way  to  get  action. 

Then  it  would  go  to  the  appropriate 
committee,  and  I  would  hope  the  com- 
mittee would  meet  promptly  and  act 
promptly  and  come  In  with  its  recom- 
mendations. 


ORGANIZED    CRIME    CONTROL  ACT 
OF  1969 

The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  30)  relating  to  the  control 
of  organized  crime  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  If  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellaw),  will  permit,  I  now  should 
like  to  say  something  on  organized  crime 
and  on  the  pending  bill. 

Organized  crime,  as  I  have  stated,  Is 
a  national  problem.  It  must  be  given  the 
highest  priority  by  Congress  because  the 
total  elimination  of  organized  crime  is  a 
problem  of  utmost  importance  and  con- 
cern to  every  American  citizen.  The  cor- 
rosive effects  of  organized  crime  are  be- 
ginning to  attack  the  foundations  of  our 
society.  The  Organized  Crime  Control 
Act,  S.  30,  is  designed  as  a  first  giant 
step  in  meeting  this  problem  head  on. 
Its  purpose  Is  to  eradicate  organized 
crime  in  the  United  States,  it  strengthens 
the  legal  tools  available  to  prosecutors. 
It  establishes  new  penal  sanctions  and  it 
provides  new  remedies  to  deal  with  the 
unlawful  activities  of  those  engaged  in 
syndicated  crime. 

S.  30  is  a  long-needed  systematic  coun- 
terattack upon  the  organized  society  of 
criminals  who  have  "institutionalized" 
crime  in  our  society  and  who  have  taken 
billions  of  dollars  from  the  American 
public  each  year  through  their  activi- 
ties. Only  a  nationally  directed  campaign 
against  organized  crime — including 
legislation  such  as  S.  30 — can  contain 
this  national  menace. 

Because  organized  crime  presently 
poses  one  of  the  most  dangerous  threats 
to  the  American  way  of  life,  S.  30  must  be 
acted  upon  by  this  body.  President  Nixon 
has  committed  himself  to  eliminating  the 
menace  of  organized  crime  from 
America. 

Effective  enforcement  of  existing  laws 
by  the  Justice  Department  attorneys  is 


helping  somewhat  to  curtail  the  spread 
of  organized  crime,  but  if  organized 
crime  is  to  be  eliminated  entirely,  sig- 
nificant new  legal  weapons  are  needed 
in  the  crime  fighters'  arsenal.  S.  30  will 
provide  those  essential  tools  and  will  be 
a  dramatic  step  toward  preventing  crime 
in  America.  It  will  correct  several  de- 
fects in  the  evidence-gathering  process 
and  will  close  the  gaps  in  existing  law 
which  presently  prevent  successful  pros- 
ecution of  all  members  of  organized 
crime. 

The  bill  has  been  carefully  and  thor- 
oughly studied  and  has  received  strong 
bipartisan  support.  Its  provisions  will 
help  all  citizens,  and  will  especially  help 
the  poor  who  are  the  primary  victims  of 
organized  crime.  It  will  help  eliminate 
illegitimate  gambling  which  saps  billions 
of  dollars  from  ghetto  residents  each 
year.  It  will  help  get  rid  of  the  narcotics 
pushers  who  thrive  on  the  misery  of 
ghetto  life.  And,  it  will  help  to  prosecute 
loan  sharks  who  prey  on  the  desperate 
poor. 

Too  few  Americans  appreciate  the  di- 
mensions of  this  problem.  Syndicated 
crime  operates  outside  legitimate  gov- 
ernment. It  involves  thousands  of  crim- 
inals in  structures  as  complex  and  large 
as  any  corporation  with  laws  rigidly  en- 
forced through  terror.  Its  operations  are 
national  and  international.  Its  aims  are 
to  monopolize  whole  fields  of  activity — 
legal  and  Illegal — In  order  to  amass  huge 
profits,  currently  estimated  at  several 
billion  dollars  each  year. 

Investigation  discloses  that  the  orga- 
nized crime  fraternity  has  a  national 
membership  of  over  5,000.  The  crime  syn- 
dicate exerts  influence  over  coimtless 
nonsyndicate  gangsters  throughout  the 
Nation  who  must  secure  consent  to  con- 
tinue their  local  criminal  activities.  Thus, 
petty  criminals  in  the  ghettos  fall  within 
the  control  of  organized  crime. 

The  core  of  organized  crime  depends 
on  the  illegal  supply  goods  and  services — 
gambling,  loan  sharking,  narcotics,  pros- 
titution, and  other  forms  of  vice — to 
countless  numbers  of  citizens.  But  syn- 
dicates are  also  Involved  In  legitimate 
business,  emplosing  illegitimate  tech- 
niques— bankruptcy  frauds,  tax  evasion, 
extortion,  terrorism,  arson,  and  monopo- 
lization. 

To  maintain  Its  exclusive  markets  for 
such  Illegal  goods  and  services  and  to 
Insulate  its  activities  from  governmental 
interference,  organized  crime  corrupts 
public  ofiBclals  and  wields  extensive  po- 
litical influence.  These  are  problems 
which  are  acutely  felt  In  the  ghettos. 

As  I  pointed  out  In  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee report  on  S.  30,  the  Presidents 
Crime  Commission  has  found  corruption 
common  in  areas  marked  by  organized 
crime.  It  is  a  means  of  protecting  orga- 
nized crime's  profitable  operations  and 
must  be  recognized  as  a  distinct  evil,  one 
which  is  especially  abhorrent  to  our  na- 
tional values.  However,  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  our  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel are  dedicated  and  hard  working. 
For  this  we  should  all  be  extremely 
thankful. 

A  society  in  which  organized  crime  and 
corruption  openly  fiourish  cannot  foster 
morality  or  order  among  its  members. 
A  pattern  of  successful  organized  rack- 
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eis.  with  the  lesson  it  teaches  slum  chil- 
dren who  see  hardworking  and  honest 
adults  fail  economically  in  Uie  face  of 
ratial  and  educational  barriers,  is  not 
uixommon  in  urban  areas 

Among  the  most  threatenms  Implica- 
tions of  the  failure  to  rebut  that  cynicism 
IS  the  suggestion  of  the  Riot  Commission 
that — 

Tne  hl(?^l   ghes-u.)  crane  rate  not  only 

credits  ail  almoephere  ot  iiiieciirr.y  and  fear 
tlirougnoiit  Negro  neighborhixxls  but  also 
Ci.ises  continuing  atuitlon  o(  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Negro  re>ldent.s  and  police 
This  bears  a  d'.rert  relationship  i^  civil  dis- 
order 

We  must  hear  that  warnnii;  We  must 
try  to  relieve  the  unfair  burden  on  slum 
residents,  and  the  intolerable  strain  on 
the  fabric  of  our  society,  imposed  by  or- 
ganued  crmie  and  corruption 

Of  course  to  agree  upon  that  eoal  is 
not  the  same  as  to  achieve  it  In  view  of 
our  miperfect  k.nowled.;e  of  causation 
and  prevention  of  crime  and  our  com- 
plex procedures  fur  identifying  and  deal- 
ing with  crimmals,  it  is  difficult  to  for- 
mulate laws  which  will  be  eflective 
a«air\st  organized  crune 

But  S  30  accomplishes  its  objectives 
without  unduly  infringing  on  or  Umitmg 
anyones  constitutional  rights.  The  Con- 
stitution requires  that  we  consider  indi- 
vidual Uberties  as  well  as  the  common 
good  of  society  S  30  strikes  the  appro- 
priate balance 

S  30  would  help  clear  America  of  or- 
ganized crime.  It  is  an  extraordinarily 
constructive  piece  of  legislation.  An  ex- 
ample of  its  consu-uctive  nature  is  title 
LX  dealing  with  racketeer  influenced  and 
corrupt  organizations.  That  title  would 
help  the  poor  through  its  adaptaUon  of 
forfeiture  and  equiuble  remedies  long 
used  for  economic  ends  in  the  antitrust 
Laws  In  urban  ghettos  where  black  capi- 
Ulism  ofters  hope  for  local  self  advance- 
ment, title  rx  may  be  a  means  to  excise 
syndicate-infiltrated  businesses  which 
use  force  to  eliminate  local  competition 
and  then  charge  extortion  prices  for 
staple  commodities  and  sen.ices. 

While  the  other  UUes  of  S  30  ap- 
proach the  organized  crime  problem  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  each  of  them  is  the 
product  of  a  long,  painstaking  process  of 
bipartisan  development  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures 
and  Judiciary  Committee,  with  the  help 
and  support  of  the  Justice  Department 
Areas  for  improvement  may  exist;  but 
the  bill  as  a  whole  is  a  careful  attempt 
to  accommodate  the  public  interest  with 
individual  rights  In  a  specific  and  com- 
plex area  of  criminal  law. 

I  believe  that  S.  30  Is  a  thoughtful 
and  sound  vehicle  for  such  action  and 
urge  that  It  be  given  prompt  and  con- 
structive consideration.  The  people  of 
our  Nation  deserve  no  less. 

Perhaps  the  most  insidious  feature  of 
organized  crime  is  Its  ability  to  victimize 
many  millions  of  citizens  who  are  largely 
unaware  of  its  effects.  The  housewife,  for 
example,  has  no  way  of  knowing  that 
price  increases  for  meat,  bread,  vegeta- 
bles, or  dairy  products,  may  be  the  result 
of  an  organized  crime  conspiracy.  The 
wage  earner  may  be  unaware  of  misuses 
of  his  union  pension  fund.  The  investor 


may  be  unaware  of  stot  k  market  manipu- 
lations resulting  from  massive  purchases 
and  or  sales  of  securities  by  organized 
crime  syndicates.  The  taxpayer  is  un- 
aware of  the  revenue  losses  from  orga- 
nized crimmal  activity  which  his  taxe.s 
must  make  up  The  ghetto  resident  who 
looks  u\K)V.  the  numbers  uame  as  an  op- 
portunity to  escape  poverty  fails  to  real- 
ize that  organized  crime  drains  millions 
of  dollars  each  year  fiom  the  poor 
through  this  operation 

Oiuanized  crime  cannot  Ije  tolerated 
E-Tcctive  action  can  curtail  its  activities 
and  minimue  its  ur.pact  Ultimately,  we 
niu.st  eradicate  organized  crime.  I  be- 
lieve the  responsibility  for  sustained  ef- 
forts against  ortjanized  crime  rests  on 
all  Kovernmont — local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral All  levels  of  government  must  co- 
ordinate their  efforts  to  deal  with  this 
problem 

As  President  Nixon  said  in  his  me.s.saKe 
or.  organized  cnme  last  April — I  stated 
eailier  that  Uie  message  came  up  in  May. 
but  actually  it  v^as  last  April: 

Org.«iu<:ed  crimes  victims  range  all  acros.s 
the  sj<.ial  npectrum  the  middle-ciasa  busi- 
nessman enticed  Into  p.iylng  usurious  loan 
rates,  the  small  merchant  required  to  pay 
protection  money:  the  white  suburbanite 
.i!id  the  black  city  dweller  destroying  them- 
selves with  drugs,  the  elderly  pensioner  and 
the  young  married  couple  forced  to  pay 
hu.'^ier  prices  !or  goods 

The  President  conuiuied.  and  I  want 
to  e.speclally  emphasize  this  sentence  for 
I  think  it  illustrates  one  of  the  most 
pressing  reasons  for  supporting  S.  30: 

The  mo,--t  tragic  victims  of  course,  are  the 
po.ir  whose  lack  of  flnanclal  resources,  edu- 
cation, and  acceptable  living  standards  fre- 
quently breed  the  kind  of  resentment  and 
hopelessness  that  make  Illegal  gambling  and 
drugs  an  attractive  escape  from  the  bleak- 
ness of  ghetto  life 

Because  of  the  drastic  effects  of  syn- 
dicated crime,  let  us  give  this  legislation 
the  attention  It  deserves. 

Mr  President.  I  suggest,  with  some 
reason,  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  assisUnt  legLslatlve  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION    OF    SENATOR    HAN- 
SEN   ORDERED    FOR    TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  tomorrow 
morning,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  iMr.  Hansen)  be  recog- 
nised for  not  to  exceed  one-half  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
11  AM    TOMORROW 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today.  It 
stand  In  adjournment  until  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  iMr.  Hansen" 
tomorrow,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
with  a  limitation  of  3  minutes  on  state- 
ments made  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assisUnt  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  TYDINGS  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNTTION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR  MANSFIELD  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  recog- 
nized tomorrow  morning,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  prayer,  for  not  to  exceed  20 
minutes. 


ORGANIZED  CRIME  CONTROL  ACT 
OF    1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  30)  relating  to  the  control 
of  organized  crime  In  the  United  States. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     4«3 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  443  to  S.  30  and  ask 
that  It  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  99.  strike  all  printed  matter  on 
lines  15  through  20,  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following 

•TITLE   XI— ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY  GEN- 
ERAL FOR  ORGANIZED  CRIME  ' 

Sic.  1101.  Section  506  of  title  28.  UiUted 
Slates  Code.  Is  amended  by — 

(a)  striking  the  word  •nine"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "ten^'  and 

(b)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

•One  of  tlie  Aaslatant  Attorneys  General 
shall  be  dealgnated  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  Organized  Crime  Control  and  shall 
be  appointed  from  among  persons  who  are 
especially  qualified  to  assist  tlie  Attorney 
General  In  the  supervision  and  conduct  of 
investigations,  prosecutions,  and  other  activi- 
ties relating  to  organized  crime  activities." 

Sec.  1103.  Section  6315(10)  ot  UUe  5, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(10)  Asalstaot  Attorneys  General  (10).' 
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"TITLE  XII— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
■'Sec  1201.  If  the  provisions  of  any  part  of 
I  his  Act  or  the  application  thereof  to  any 
persons  or  circumstances  be  held  Invalid,  the 
provisions  of  other  parts  and  their  applica- 
tion to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby.'' 

ADDITIONAL     COSPONSORS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BuRDicK),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
<  Mr.  Eacleton  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  iMr.  Randolph),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough), 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  amendment 
No.  443. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  wish  to  register  my  support  for 
the  general  thrust  of  S.  30,  because  I  be- 
lieve it  represents  a  significant  advance- 
ment in  our  law  enforcement  efforts 
against  organized  crime. 

However,  I  want  to  reiterate  my  firm 
belief  that  an  additional  measure  is  nec- 
essary in  order  to  give  effective  leader- 
ship and  proper  organization  to  the  war 
against  organized  crime  and  to  make  the 
elTort  a  visible,  ongoing  commitment.  My 
amendment  is  designed  to  do  Just  this.  It 
creates  an  Assistant  Attorney  General  to 
head  the  Organized  Crime  Division  in  the 
Justice  Department. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  to  mount 
a  seriot]s  full-scale  efifort  against  or- 
ganized crime  with  the  aid  of  the  anti- 
crime  weapons  made  available  by  S.  30, 
it  is  essential  that  this  eCfort  be  institu- 
tionalized and  placed  imder  the  direction 
of  one  prestigious  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer who  may  command  the  manpower 
and  resources  which  are  equal  to  the 
complexity  and  importance  of  the  task 
and  which  will  not  be  diluted  by  other 
responsibilities. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
President's  Crime  Commission  has  sug- 
gested that  the  Justice  Department's 
antiorganized  crime  efforts  be  made  a 
division  level  operation  directed  by  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General.  That  rec- 
ommendation was  made  close  to  3  years 
ago,  but  no  heed  has  been  paid  to  it.  As 
Congress  launches  a  new  effort  against 
organized  crime  with  8.  30,  it  is  time  to 
implement  the  crime  commission's  rec- 
ommendation. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
should  have  been  implemented  several 
years  ago. 

An  Assistant  Attorney  General  head- 
ing an  orgainzed  crime  division  is  es- 
sential to  our  Federal  effort  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons. 

First,  an  Assistant  Attorney  General 
in  charge  of  an  organized  crime  division 
will  have  the  clear  responsibility  of  di- 
recting an  intensive  and  comprehensive 
effort,  undiluted  by  other  responsibili- 
ties, to  control  organized  crime.  Pres- 
ently, the  Justice  Department's  orga- 
nized crime  activities  are  charted  in  the 
Organized  Crime  Section  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Division.  Administratively,  the  sec- 
tion stands  on  the  same  level  as  a  num- 
ber of  other  sections  in  the  Criminal  Di- 
vision, such  as  Administrative  Reg\ila- 
tions,  Fraud,  Appellate,  General  Crime, 


Legislation  and  Special  Projects  and 
Administrative.  As  a  result,  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  for  the  Criminal 
Division  is  placed  in  a  situation  where 
he  is  forced  either  to  concentrate  his 
efforts  on  orgainzed  crime  or  the  general 
crime  fighting  activities  or  to  dilute  his 
efforts  by  trying  to  concentrate  on  both. 

Second,  the  creation  of  a  new  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  and  an  Organized 
Crime  Section  can  assur*"  an  ongoing,  in- 
stitutiontdized  commitment  to  a  war  on 
organized  crime.  History  has  shown  that 
the  interest  and  intensity  of  efifort  in 
combating  organized  crime  has  not  re- 
mained constant  through  the  changes  in 
top  echelon  persormel.  Indeed,  at  times 
the  effort  has  waned.  Since  1966  and  the 
Presidential  directive  of  that  year,  the 
Organized  Crime  Section  has  again  been 
spurred  into  action.  However,  the  recent 
momentum  does  not  detract  from  the 
history  of  ebb  and  flow  of  the  section's 
activities. 

Mr.  President,  another  decline  in  in- 
terest and  activity  should  not  be  risked. 
The  legislative  creation  of  a  permanent 
Assistant  Attorney  General  whose  para- 
moimt  responsibility  will  be  to  fight  or- 
ganized crime  would  obviate  this  risk. 

Third,  the  present  size  and  anticipated 
growth  of  the  Organized  Crime  Section 
calls  for  its  elevation  to  division  status. 
The  section,  at  the  present  time,  is  larger 
in  manpower  than  the  Internal  Security 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  comparable  to  the  Civil  Rights  Di- 
vision and  the  Lands  Division. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  a  ta- 
ble outlining  the  divisions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  sections  of  the 
Criminal  Division. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Organized  crime  section  attorneys  as  com- 
pared with  other  divisions  and  sections  in 

criminal  dii^iston 

DIVISIONS 

Antitrust    319 

Tax 240 

Civil '_■ 200 

Criminal    (100   minus   organized   crime 

section)     189 

Civil  rights 119 

Land  and  natural  resources 109 

Organized  crime  section 88 

Internal  security 64 

Consumer  (projected) 25 

sxcnoNs 
(Authorized  fiscal  year  1970) 

Organized  crime 112 

General  Crime 22 

Apellate    20 

Fraud 15 

Legis'ative  and  special  projects 15 

Government  operations 12 

Administrative  regulations 13 

Narcotic  drugs 10 

Mr.  TTDINGS.  Mr.  President,  pres- 
ently, the  authorized  strength  of  the 
Organized  Crime  Section  is  89  attorneys. 
For  fiscal  year  1970,  this  is  scheduled 
to  increase  to  112  attorneys.  In  contrast, 
the  Internal  Security  Division  has  54 
attorneys.  The  Land  Division  has  109  at- 
torneys. The  Civil  Rights  Division  has 
119  attorneys.  Moreover,  the  adminis- 
tration is  now  seeking  to  establish  a 
Consumer   Protection   Division,    which. 


according  to  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Richard  McLaren  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  the 
Consumer,  will  have  a  staff  of  only  from 
25  to  30  lawyers  and  economists. 

It  is  also  significant  to  note  the  con- 
trast in  the  number  of  attorneys  expected 
for  fiscal  1970  in  the  Organized  Crime 
Section,  112;  with  the  number  expected 
to  be  in  the  Criminal  Division's  next 
largest  section,  22.  That  is  in  the  general 
crime  section. 

Good  management  alone  suggests  that 
law  enforcement  activities  which  neces- 
sitate 112  lawyers  demand  at  least  the 
same  administrative  stature,  level  of 
leadership  and  concentrated  effort  as  ac- 
tivities employing  25  or  50  lawyers,  and 
clearly  should  not  be  on  the  same  ad- 
ministrative level  as  activities  which  re- 
quire 22  and  less  attorneys. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important, 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge 
of  an  Organized  Crime  Division  will  ap- 
preciably enhance  the  accountability  and 
visibility  of  the  organized  crime  effort. 
The  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Or- 
ganized Crime  would  be  a  Presidential 
appointee  subject  to  Senate  confirma- 
tion. In  addition,  the  Organized  Crime 
Division  would  have  a  separate,  definable 
budget. 

I  am  aware  that  some  months  ago  tlie 
Attorney  General  asked  that  congres- 
sional action  be  deferred  imtil  the  com- 
pletion of  a  study  by  the  President's 
Coimcil  on  Executive  Reorganization.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  the  Attorney 
General  is  currently  calling  for  legisla- 
tion to  create  a  Consumer  Division  in 
the  Justice  Department  headed  by  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General.  In  this  light. 
I  take  it  that  he  no  longer  considers  the 
pending  study  to  be  a  major  obstacle  to 
the  creation  of  an  Organized  Crime  Di- 
vision if  Congress  determines  it  Is  so 
warranted.  If  such  an  opposition  is  still 
voiced  and  I  understand  it  will  be — ^it  is 
clearly  inconsistent  with  the  Attorney 
General's  request  for  the  creation  of  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General  for  consumer 
matters. 

The  Attorney  General  has  also  stated 
that  the  creation  of  an  Organized  Crime 
Division  would  produce  "complex  prob- 
lems of  determining  which  division, 
either  the  Criminal  Division  or  the  Or- 
ganized Crime  Division  should  have 
jurisdiction".  This  is,  indeed,  a  poor  rea- 
son to  deny  the  Federal  struiggle  against 
organized  crime  with  leadership,  stature 
and  continuity.  Granted  such  problems 
may  occur,  but  they  occur  in  the  Crimi- 
nal Division  itself  as  the  sections  vie  for 
control  of  a  particular  prosecution.  Yet, 
those  problems  are  worked  out  regularly 
and  without  undue  difficulty.  They  occur 
•within  the  Department  of  Justice  Itself 
on  a  daily  basis. 

The  real  opposition,  I  believe,  to  creat- 
ing an  Organized  Crime  Division  led  by 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General  is  bu- 
reaucratic inertia  and  an  attempt  within 
the  Department  to  preserve  parochial  in- 
terests. 

Let  me  add  that  this  problem  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  present  administration. 
This  problem  was  also  present  within  the 
last  administration.  They,  too,  refused 
to  heed  the  mandate  of  the  Crime  Com- 
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mission  report  to  set  up  a  sepaiate  divi- 
sion within  the  Department  of  JusUce 
for  organized  crime. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
,;al  presentljr  has  the  authority  to  re- 
designate a  vacant  post  of  A^lstant  At- 
torney Generai.  If  lie  were  to  designate 
cuch  a  vacancy  as  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Organized  Crime,  congres- 
sional action  would  obviously  not  be  nec- 
essary. In  the  absence  of  such  Uutlative 
on  Iv.^  part,  it  Is  incumb.nt  upon  Con- 
gress to  provide  the  leadership  and  or- 
ganization so  necessary  to  win  the  strmj- 
gle  against  orgamzed  crime. 

Mr  President.  orKanized  crime  In  this 
Nation  Is  pervasive  It  has  an  annual  In- 
come of  untold  billions  of  ux-free  dol- 
lars; It  has  an  impact  at  every  level  of 
our  society. 

An  effecuve  effort  against  organized 
crime  requires  clear  Federal  leadership 
Yet.  the  fight  against  organized  crmie 
has  waxed  and  waned  over  the  years. 
This  Is  because  it  has  depended  upon  the 
individual  Interest  of  the  parucular  At- 
torney General  who  headed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

The  present  Organized  Crime  Section 
in  the  Criminal  Divi.sion  of  tiie  C  part- 
ment  of  Justice  has  outgrown  'section" 
status  long  since  With  the  addition  of 
new  anti-organized  cnme  weapons  made 
available  by  S  30.  the  need  for  strong 
direction  of  leadership  is  magnified 

An  Assistant  Attorney  General  and  a 
Division  for  Organized  Crime  Control  in 
the  Department  of  Justice  can  provide 
the  necessary  Federal  focus 

An  Assistant  Attorney  General  and  a 
Division  for  Organized  Crime  Control 
has  been  supported  by  the  Presidents 
Cnme  Commission,  the  ABA.  and  many 
individuals  thoroughly  famUlar  with 
both  the  needs  for  an  effective  effort 
against  organized  crime  and  the  internal 
organiiation  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

I  might  say  that  I  am  one  of  those 
Individuals. 

During  my  tenure  as  U  S  attorney  fac.^ 
the  district  of  Mar>land.  I  was  Involved 
In  the  prosecution  of  organized  crime. 
On  the  basis  of  this  experience.  I  con- 
cluded that  an  Organized  Crime  Division 
under  an  Assistant  Attorney  General 
would  appreciately  enhance  the  Govern- 
ment's chances  of  controlling  organized 
crime.  I  repeatedly  asked  why  the  admin- 
istration resisted  the  creation  of  an  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  for  organized 
crime  in  the  Department  of  Justice  when 
the  Crime  Commission  requested  It.  and 
when  the  top  law  enforcement  officials 
knew  it  was  needed. 

I  discovered  that  the  real  Impediment 
to  the  needed  action  was  the  bureauc- 
racy within  the  Criminal  Division  Itself 
Much  needed  administrative  changes 
were  being  blocked  by  administrative 
inertia  and  Jealousy  That  was  true  under 
a  Democratic  administration,  and  It  Is 
still  true  today  under  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration. 

The  Department  of  Justice,  although 
recognlztng  persuasive  argimients  In 
favor  of  the  creation  of  an  Organiaed 
Crime  Dtvlslon  under  an  Assistant  At- 
torney General,  wishes  to  defer  aetloa 
pending  further  studies. 


Mr.  President.  I  tlilnk  we  have  had 
enough  studies  and  hearings. 
What  we  need  today  Is  action. 
Mr.  Pi-esideiit.  in  1954.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  fust  created  the  or- 
ganized crime  and  racketeering  section 
111  the  Cruninal  Division.  However,  by 
1960.  that  organized  crmie  section  still 
had  only  17  attorneys  on  its  sUff.  for 
the  fair  and  obvious  reason  that  there 
was  no  real  pressure,  no  force  of  lead- 
ership, to  direct  the  activities  of  that 
siCLion  during  those  years. 

However,  in  1961.  under  a  new  At- 
torney General.  Robert  Kennedy,  the 
Federal  effort  m  the  field  of  organized 
crmie  look  a  new  direction.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  under  the  direct  and 
personal  leadership  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtes.  began  to  de- 
velop a  staff  and  the  resources  which 
were  needed  tlien.  and  which  must  be 
marshaled  now.  if  we  are  to  cope  with 
the  svndicates  of  organized  crime. 

By  1963.  tliere  were  60  attorneys  in 
the  organized  crime  section,  and  the  in- 
vestigative prosecutorial  activities  of  the 
se<-tion  reached  unprecedented  heights. 
However,  when  Attorney  General  Ken- 
nedy left  the  Department  of  Justice, 
there  wais  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
active  indictments  and  convictions  In- 
volving organized  criminal  activities.  We 
still  had  Uie  section  on  organized  crime 
willun  the  criminal  division  trying  its 
best,  but  without  the  leadersiup  of  an 
Attorney  General  interested  m  organized 
crime  or  an  Assistant  Attorney  General 
leading  an  organized  crime  division  the 
Federal  effort  suffered. 

Fortunately,  the  Orgamzed  Crime  Sec- 
tion was  spurred  into  action  in  1966  as  a 
result  of  a  Presidential  directive. 

Mr  William  George  Hundley,  a  former 
cluef  of  the  organized  crime  section,  has 
voiced  his  support  for  my  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  dialog  between  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  iMr.  McClxllan)  and 
Mr  Hundley  at  Uie  Senator's  hearings 
on  S   30.  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

BCIORD. 

Ttiere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows. 


STATEMENT     OF     WOilAM     O.     HVNDLET.     FoE- 

MCKLT  CHrrr  or  the  Organized  Crime  and 

RACTCETEiailNG       SECTION.      DiPAETMENT      OF 

JcsncE 

Mr  HiNDLET  My  name  Is  WUU.im  George 
Hanclley.  and  I  am  In  private  practice  now. 
I  was  the  chief  of  U»e  Organised  Crime  Sec- 
lion  from  1958  until  1966.  wUh  •  1-year  break 
In   1960. 

After  I  left  the  Organized  Crime  Section, 
I  worked  for  the  National  Football  League, 
and  one  of  my  Job«  aa  an  aaalatant  to  Mr. 
Ro^eUe  wa»  to  set  up  a  protective  aystAn  up 
there  that  would  protect  profeaalonal  foot- 
bdU  from  the  influence  of  gambUng. 

Senau^r  McCucllan  How  long  were  you  In 
the  Department? 

Mr  HtJKDLET  I  waa  In  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  17  years,  from  1961  to  1068. 

Senator   McCixllak    Horw   long   were   you 
the  head  of  the  Organized  Crime  Section? 
lis.  HuNOLET.  Seven  years. 
Senator  McCuJ.tw.  Very  well. 
We  welcome  you  and  appreciate  your  co- 
operaUon  with  this  committee  In  our  eSorta 
to    determine    what    legislation    If    any.    U 
needed  to  aid  In  the  war  on  crime  at  this 
crltloal  period  in  society 


Mr.  HirNDLiY.  Thank  you.  Senator. 
Senator.  I  would  like  to  comment  briefly 
on  two  bills  that  are  before  the  committee 
fir   con-'^lderat Ion    One   is   S     1624   and   the 
("her  IsS  2022. 

Senator  McCt-EOSN  S   I624'» 
Mr  Hi'.vDLFT  Yes.  sir 
Senator  McCifman   And  the  other? 
Mr   HiNDi-ET   8  2022 

Wltli  reference  to  the  firbl  bill.  S  1624  I 
l.ave  tjiroiig  fecling.s,  as  most  ol  the  ollu-r 
people  In  law  enforcement,  that  this  Is  a 
very  effective  LUl  and  that  It  has.  In  my 
Judgment  remedied  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
.sion  in  MarcliflU-G'O  so  by  adding  the.se  very 
tight  nondisclosure  provisions  It  even  has 
t,anctioii>  for  anybody  who  would  violate  the 
Uioclosure  proviMons  lor  the  new  till. 

Ai  the  Senator  knows,  this  wagering  tax 
was  very  effective  for  years,  and  since  It  was 
!,:ruck  djwu  by  the  Supreme  Court  I  think  It 
Is  really  incumbent  upon  the  Congress  to 
enact  this  bill,  with  the  tight  disclosure  pro- 
visions, because  then  the  very  effective  agents 
of  the  Intelligence  Division  of  IRS  can^lck 
up  where  they  left  oil  and  make  very  good 
u.se  of  this  bill. 

I  would  have  one  comment.  I  notice  on 
page  11  of  this  bill  that  although  you  repeal 
the  posting  requirement  of  the  tax  stamps, 
you  still  have  a  requirement  In  the  proposed 
bill,  that  the  person  engaged  In  the  busi- 
ness of  gambUng.  still  has  to  keep  conspicu- 
ously in  his  establishment  or  place  of  busi- 
ne:^s,  the  stamps. 

Now,  I  would  think  that  the  requirement 
that  he  keep  those  stamps  conspicously  in 
his  place  of  business — I  would  think  that 
the  court.  In  line  with  their  reasoning  in 
Afarc/ietti '  and  Grosso.'  could  bold  that  that 
could  siill  possibly  Incriminate  the  taxpayer 
here  under  those  opinions.  This  la  Just  a 
suggestion.  I  think  you  are  buying  a  problem 
with  that  I  don't  think  It  is  really  essential. 
I  think  It  win  be  better  if  you  Just  Indicated, 
that  the  taxpayer  would  be  required  to  keep 
the  stamps  to  a  safe  place,  something  like 
that. 

The  Idea  that  he  would  have  to  keep  them 
conspicuously,  Is  also  subject  to  the  argu- 
ment, that  a  local  law  enforcement  officer 
would  come  m.  he  could  sea  the  stamps;  that 
would  give  him  the  lead  the  fellow  was  a 
gambler  and  he  could  go  out  and  make  his 
case 

I  think  there  U  a  very  good  possibility  If 
that  isn't  changed,  that  the  court,  m  Une 
with  the  ttarcKem-GTOiso,  could  hold  that 
provision  still  waa  Incriminating. 

Tlie  only  other  thought  I  have  on  that  bill 
Is  that  I  notice  that  the  proposed  bill  grants 
exemption  to  parlmutuel  betting,  and  I  was 
reading  In  the  Washington  Poet  that  we  now 
have  39  States  that  have  parlmutuel  betting. 
It  gives  an  exemption  to  State  lotteries  such 
as  New  York  and  New  Hampshire.  It  glve.s 
an  exemption  to  casino  wagering  In  Las  Ve- 
gas. It  gives  an  exemption  to  charitable  draw- 
ings. It  gives  an  exemption  to  social 
gambling. 

Now.  I  think  what  the  proposed  bill  Is  try- 
ing to  do.  which  I  agree  with,  la  that  when- 
ever a  State  or  political  subdlvlston  decides 
that  their  people  want  some  type  of  regulated 
and  taxed  gambUng  that  the  Congress  should 
defer  to  the  wishes  of  that  State  or  political 
subdivision  and  grant  an  exception. 

Now.  the  only  already  taxed  gambling  I 
can  think  of  that  you  havent  given  an  ex- 
ception to — and  it  might  be  an  oversight — 
are  the  legalized  bookmaklng  parlours  out  In 
Laa  Vegas — I  don't  know  why  tbey  have  been 
left  out. 

But  I  think  that  the  Congress,  In  a  bill  like 
this,  would  recognise  the  wlahes  of  the  peo- 
ple who  were  closest  to  State  government.  If 
the  State  gOTeramenta  decide  they  want  some 
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type  of  legal  gambUng,  then  there  should  be 
an  exception. 

I  think  that  rather  than  delineating  the 
different  types  of  legalized  gambling  that  you 
want  to  exempt,  that  you  Just  ought  to  put 
in  an  overall  provisions,  that  would  exempt 
from  the  overall  statute,  any  type  of  gam- 
bling that  has  been  authorized  or  sanctioned 
or  legalized,  by  the  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision and  subjected  to  a  tax,  and  then  that 
will  take  care  of  any  future  situation,  let's 
.say  2  or  3  years  from  now,  if  some  other 
State  says  they  want  to  legalize  and  tax  a 
different  type  of  gambling,  and  you  wouldn't 
have  to  come  In  and  get  a  different  type  of 
amendment. 

They  were  the  only  points  on  that  bill.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  valuable  and  salutary 
bill. 

Senator  McClellan.  Before  you  go  to  the 
other  bill,  let  me  say  that  I  think  you  made 
at  least  one  very  constructive  suggestion. 
I  think  the  committee  will  certainly  con- 
sider It. 

Senator  Bible  has  suggested  in  a  state- 
ment he  filed  with  the  committee  yester- 
day, that  this  bill  should  be  amended,  to 
give  relief  to  approximately  11  licensed  book- 
makers in  the  State  of  Nevada.  That  is  what 

you  were  trying  to 

Mr.  Hundley.  Yes. 

Senator  McClcllan.  You  suggest  that  any 
bookmaker  licensed  in  the  State  and  there 
subjected  to  a  State  tax,  should  be  exempt 
from  the  special  wagering  occupation  tax, 
or  that  the  tax  should  not  be  Increased  for 
licensed  operators.  Tou  have  already  com- 
mented, and  that  is  the  same  position  he  has 
taken.  I  assume  you  endorse  his  position? 

Mr.  Hundley.  Yes.  I  agree  with  him.  If  you 
are  going  to  exempt  all  other  types  of  State 
legalized  gambling,  you  know — I  have  to 
use  this  word — "discriminate"  against  the 
legal  bookmaklng,  what  happens  out  there  Is 
you  don't  really  get  at  the  operator  of  the 
place  anyway.  If  you  go  Into  one  of  those 
legal  bookmaklng  parlors  In  Las  Vegas  and 
you  want  to  bet  $6  on  a  horse,  you  pay  the 
10-percent  tax,  you  see.  In  other  words,  you 
pay  $5.50.  To  me  it  Just  doesnt  make  much 
sense. 

I  think  the  policy  of  the  Congress  In  the 
field  of  gambling  has  been  wise.  I  think  it  Is 
a  recogiUtlon  of  the  fact  that  some  people 
like  some  type  of  legalized  gambling  and  are 
willing  on  the  State  level  to  tax  It.  and  that 
this  type  of  legislation  should  not  reach  It.  If 
the  State  of  Nevada  favors  this,  then  I 
think  the  Congress  should,  in  fairness  go 
along  with  them. 
Senator  McClellan.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Now,  if  you  wish  to  pass  on  to  the  next 
one,  2022  Is  it? 

Mr.  HtTNDLEY.  It  is  S.  2022,  Illegal  Gambling 
Business  Control  Act  of  1969.  I  find  at 
least  title  I  somewhat  troublesome.  Title  I, 
of  course,  la  the  part  of  the  bill  that  would 
strike  at  police  corruption. 

Now,  I  think  that  if  this  blU  is  enacted, 
even  with  the  Jurisdictional  limitations  In 
the  bill  In  title  I,  that  we  have  got  to  recog- 
nize  that  this  puts  the  Federal  Government 
rather  squarely  into  the  business  of  policing 
local  corruption,  which  is  quite  a  task.  I 
would  hope,  and  I  am  confident  from  my  ex- 
perience in  the  Department  of  Justice,  that 
this  statute,  if  enacted  by  the  Congress, 
would  be  used  on  a  highly  selective  basis  by 
the  Justice  Department.  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentlemen  from  the  Justice  Department  can 
cite  chapter  and  verse  of  situations  where 
their  legitimate  operations  were  hampered  by 
police  corruption.  Now,  if  It  is  used  In  that 
fashion  it  is  useful  and  helpful.  But  I  think 
there  has  to  be  a  recognition  on  the  part  of 
Congress  that  if  you  pass  title  I,  which  is 
very  broad  and  literally  gives  the  Federal 
Government  Jurisdiction  to  move  into  situa- 
tion where  you  might  have  a  policeman  and 
five  other  gamblers  in  a  SO-day  buslnesa — 
U  we  were  ever  unfortunate  enough  to  have 


an  imwlse  Attorney  General  or  an  unwise  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  who  decided  he 
wanted  to  apply  this  thing  across  the  board, 
he  could  almost  throw  darts  at  the  map  of 
the  United  States  and  start  checking  on  this 
police  department  and  that  police  depart- 
ment and  the  other. 

It  is  very  broad.  It  is  an  area  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  not  had  direct  Jurisdic- 
tion on  before,  I  think  It  is  necessary,  but  I 
think  that  It  has  got  to  be  very  selectively 
used. 

We  had  no  success  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  when  I  was  down  there  trying  to  reach 
corrupt  local  officials  by  income  tax  Investi- 
gation. We  Just  couldn't  make  the  case.  I  am 
sure  that  Is  why  they  want  this.  They  want 
a  direct  approach.  You  have  got  a  lot  of  ancil- 
lary problems  here.  You  are  going  to  have  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  moving  into 
areas  where  you  have  got  local  police  depart- 
ments. I  would  think  that  you  would  want 
to  very  carefully  solicit  the  views  of  the  FBI 
on  this  and  see  how  they  feel  about  it.  I 
would  think  you  would  want  to  see  how 
prominent  police  chiefs  and  perhaps  prom- 
inent local  prosecutors  feel  about  It.  I  think 
that  would  be  useful. 

I  tend,  of  course,  to  look  at  this  from  the 
angle  of  when  I  was  Chief  of  the  Organized 
Crime  Section,  and  I  would  have  liked  to 
have  had  a  bill  like  this  to  reach  certain 
situations.  But  there  are  some  problems  here. 
Senator  McClellan.  How  could  you  write 
Into  the  statute  a  provision  that  would  com- 
pel this  sort  of  selective  use? 

Mr.  Hundley.  That  Is  the  problem.  Sena- 
tor. 1  have  talked  with  your  able  counsel  up 
here,  and  they  said  why  don't  you  try  to  VFrtte 
something  in.  I  said  I  Just  don't  know  how  to 
do  It.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  way.  I  think 
you  are  going  to  have  to  rely  on  the  Justice 
Department. 

Senator  McClellan.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  HuNDLET.  And  I  think  they  are  reUable. 
I  don't  want  to  create  the  inference  at  all 
that  they  will  use  it  In  other  than  selective 
situations  where  you  have  an  overriding  sit- 
uation. 

Mr.  Blaket.  Mr.  Hundley,  do  you  think 
it  would  be  feasible  to  write  into  this  bill 
some  sort  of  discloeure  provisions  comparable 
to  those  appearing  in  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Act  which  deal  with  wiretapping  that  would 
require  periodic  public  accounting  to  the 
Congress  of  how  this  particular  statute  Is  ad- 
ministered? It  wouldn't  prevent  an  abuse  di- 
rectly, but  it  might  give  us  the  information 
on  which  we  could  Judge  whether  or  not  an 
Attorney  General  is  using  this  in  an  improper 
fashion? 

Senator  McClkllan.  It  might  serve  as  a 
deterrent. 

Mr.  Hditolxt.  I  think  so.  I  think  that  is  a 
good  Idea.  I  think  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment would  realize  that  they  are  gomg  to 
have  to  account  for  their  actions  in  this  re- 
gard, and  that  Is  a  good  way  to  insure  it.  I 
am  satisfied  that,  you  know.  Just  about  any 
State  in  the  United  States  where  you  have 
illegal  gambimg,  that  there  probably  are  vio- 
lations of  this  proposed  statute. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind.  I  know 
that  there  Is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
Justice  Department  to  enforce  this  provision. 
If  It  Is  enacted,  ttcroes  the  board.  They  Just 
wouldn't  have  the  manpower  to  do  it. 

I  think  there  is  always  the  possibility  that 
this  could  be  vised  unwisely,  and  that  is  the 
thing  you  have  to  guard  against.  I  suppose 
you  have  that  problem  whenever  you  trust 
prosecutors  with  added  responsibilities. 

As  far  as  title  n  of  S,  2202  la  concerned, 
I  would  think  that  probably  the  omy  area 
where  that  would  be  helpful  would  be  in 
getting  at  big  niunbers  rackets,  because  in 
my  experience  In  the  Justice  Department 
any  gambUng  operation  that  was  worth 
Federal  oonsern  had  an  Interstate  aspect, 
and  that  you  oould  proceed  under  1953  and 


the  other  bills.  But  some  of  the  really  big 
numbers  operations,  particularly  in  a  place 
Uke  New  York,  can  be,  by  the  nature  of 
the  operation,  self-contained,  and  you 
wouldn't  have  the  Interstate  aspect  and  you 
could  use  this  new  title  11  against  those. 
I  don't  see  that  It  would  be  really  of  much 
use  otherwise  In  the  gambUng  area. 

I  would  think,  again  to  repeat  myself,  in 
most  gambling  situations  where  the  Federal 
Government  ought  to  get  Involved,  there  is 
an  Interstate  aspect,  and  with  the  new  wire- 
tapping bills  and  things  like  that,  if  you 
can't  prove  the  Interstate  aspect  you  ought 
not  get  involved  in  it.  Numbers  is  the  one 
e.xception. 

The  immunity  provision,  of  course,  is  fine, 
although  I  understand  you  have  before  this 
committee  now  an  across-the-board  immu- 
nity bill. 

Those  are  the  only  Initial  comments  I 
have.  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions, Senator. 

Senator  McClellan.  Do  you  have  any 
questions,  counsel? 

Mr.  Blakey.  I  have  one  or  two. 
Mr.  Hundley,  Senator  Tydlngs  Introduced 
a  bill,  S.  974,  which  would  raise  the  orga- 
nized crime  and  racketeering  section  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  a  division.  Do  you 
feel  that  there  are  Inherent  organization 
difficulties  In  separating  organised  crime  in- 
vestigations from  the  other  activities  of  the 
Criminal  Division? 

Mr.  Hundley.  I,  of  course,  favor  elevating 
the  section  to  a  division  status.  I  favored 
it  when  I  was  down  there.  When  I  left  as 
Chief  of  the  section  we  had  about  60  attor- 
neys in  the  section  and  it  was  becoming 
unmanageable  as  a  section  then.  I  under- 
stand they  have  over  70  now,  and  that,  if 
they  receive  supplemental  appropriation 
they  will  have  89  and  If  they  receive  the 
requested  appropriation  for  next  year,  they 
will   have   140  attorneys. 

Now,  it  Just  doesn't  make  any  sense  to 
me  to  ask  for  $65  million  for  an  organized 
crime  drive,  which  I  agree  with,  by  the 
way — ask  for  140  attorneys,  and  then  seem 
to  quibble  on  whether  or  not  it  ought  to 
be  a  division.  It  Just  seems  to  me  that  it  Just 
flows  naturally  that  it  ought  to  be  a  division. 
I  agree  with  Senator  Tydlngs'  bill  on  that. 
Senator  McClellan.  The  question  is.  How- 
can  you  separate  organized  crime  activities 
from  ordinary  criminal  law  activities? 
Mr.  Hundley.  Right. 

Senator  McClellan.  Will  there  be  over- 
lapping? It  is  an  administrative  problem? 

Mr.  Hundley.  Senator,  when  I  was  down 
there — with  the  question  as  big  as  it  is  to- 
day or  as  it  is  going  to  be — there  were 
difficulties,  but  I  would  say  it  worked  in 
practice  that  any  case  in  the  Criminal  Divi- 
sion that  had  racketeer  overtones  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  organized  crime  section,  and 
thereafter  the  organized  crime  section 
whether  it  be  a  fraud  case  or  what,  had  Jur- 
isdiction over  the  case. 

I  would  think  it  would  be  pretty  much 
the  same  proposition  If  you  make  them  both 
divisions. 

Now,  I  know  the  argument  that  you  really 
don't  have  anything  left  in  the  Criminal  Di- 
vision. That  was  the  argument  that  was  al- 
ways put  forth.  I  don't  subscribe  to  that. 
I  think  there  would  be  abundant  work  for 
the  Criminal  Division. 

Senator  McClellan.  If  you  create  a  crim- 
inal  division   and   a   division   on   organized 
crime,  who  would  you  have  over  them? 
Mr.  Hundley.  Excuse  me? 
Senator  McClellan,  Who  would  you  have 
over    each    division,    the    Deputy    Attorney 
General? 
Mr.  Hundley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  What  would  be  the 
next  link  In  command. 

Mr.  Hunslxt.  Well,  I  would  think  the  next 
link  in  command  would  be  the  Attorney 
General. 
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Now.  I  did  re«d  something 

sctiAtor  McCuuxAN.  You  would  have  each 
of  Uiese  AjalsuuQl  Attorneys  General  report- 
ing to  the  Deputy  and  on  up  to  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  Thai  leema  to  me  tli«  only  way  U 
coviid  be  djne 

Mr  Hi  NDUST  Yea  I  read  sotnewl-.er?  »  Iutp 
sonicaody  had  prv>po.-ed  a  seporate  Dt-pv^tv 
Attorney  General  for  the  administration  of 
juince 

Senator  McCtELi^.v  Yju  crtntiot  com- 
p.ettly  divorce  them  I  think  Oiey  have  got  lo 
be  Kept  under  one  stiiiTce  of  iWitnortty 

Mr  HuNOLiT  Yju  see  there  are  a  iot  of 
thi:ig$— I  don  t  think  I  ha\e  t.i  explain  ui 
the  Senator  -  si'nietlnies  you  get  involved  in 
0;;reaucratic  inQghaniit  In  agenj.es  NjW  I 
remember  jne  uf  the  hrsl  thiuijs  I  did  when 
I  beciime  Chief  I  wrote  .i  memo  saying  I 
thL-'i^ht  It  would  be  a  gCKl  Ide.i  If  all  l^ix 
cases  invoUing  racketeers  aould  be  uans- 
ferred  from  the  Tax  Division  to  the  Orga- 
nized Crime  SeC.in  We'.!  n.'body  In  the  Tax 
Div  .sion  would  talk  to  me  for  aoout  the  next 
6  nnnths  You  know,  they  Just  dldut  watit 
u-  a;ive  It  up 

Senator  McCixu»v  I  thougnt  you  folk.s 
who  were  appointed  In  ofBce  never  h^\d  any 
political  problems 

Mr.  HuKDUT  It  seemji  to  me  that  there 
haa  aiwaya  been  aome  reluctance  down  there 
to  taite  tilli  step,  but  li  seems  to  me  tliat 
now  the  atep  Just  has  to  be  taken,  because 
wh.it  you  have  in  the  section  now-  be*r  in 
mind  yju  are  going  to  h.ive  over  100  attor- 
ne)-s  in  a  short  period  of  time,  vou  have  got 

one  section  ciiief  and  he  has  two  deputies 

Senator  McClxu.an  I  am  inclined  to  favor 
It  Nevertheless,  if  you  give  the  Department 
something  It  doeaut  w.u;t  then  you  have  a 
problem,  too 

Mr.  HuNDLXT.  Yes. 

Senator  McClxluvk  I  would  not  want  lo 
e>vat«  the  Organized  Crime  Section  to  a  I>1- 
vlslon  that  would,  in  any  sense,  outrank  the 
regular  Crime  EHvLslon.  Certainly  It  has  to  be 
kept.  In  my  Judgment,  on  a  level. 

Mr.  HUN01.XT  I  agree  with  that  I  will  take 
It  one  atep  further  I  would  think  that  the 
.Mtorney  General.  If  he  agreed  that  it  was  a 
wise  thing  to  do  to  set  it  up  as  a  division — It 
la  a  highly  specialized  field  of  work,  anyway-- 
I  would  think  the  Attorney  Oeneral  would 
take  one  of  thoae  top  career  fellows  down 
there  who  really  knows  something  about  this 
and  put  him  In  charge  of  the  division  There 
U  precedent  for  that  In  the  Department 

When  they  created  the  Internal  Security 
Division  they  had  a  man.  Walter  TeagJey.  as 
bead  of  tha*-  division,  and  he  served  under 
three  administrations  WTiy  not  take  this 
out  of  the  political  arena?  It  takes  a  couple 
of  ye«rs  before  the  attorneys  down  there 
really  know  how  to  run  an  organized  crime 
prognun,  anyway. 

Take  a  good  career  guy,  make  him  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General 

Senator  McClxuan  I  think  that  Is  an  ex- 
cellent Idea,  because  law  enforcement  Is  a 
Tery  serious  and  dilBcult  taak.  and  I  cant 
•ee  where  there  should  be  any  ptarttsanshlp 
I  think  partisanship  wiu  detract  from  the 
success  of  any  program  designed  to 
strengthen  law  enforcement. 

Mr  HmtBixT.  I  would  feel  more  comfort- 
able If  title  I  of  8  3023— If  you  had  a  non- 
partisan career  Assistant  .Attorney  General 
deciding  which  police  departments  were 
liable  to  be  Investigated. 

Mr  Bi-aKXT.  Hi.  Hundley,  that  covers  my 
questions. 

Senator  McCixllan  I  thank  you  I  ap- 
preciate your  being  with  ua  and  coming  up 
here  Tou  have  had  the  experience  and  the 
knowledge  and  you  have  made  a  contribu- 
tion in  our  work. 

.\gain,  this  Is  an  effort  to  meet  our  re- 
sponsibility here  as  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  deal  with  a  very  grave  problem  in  our 
country  today. 

Mr.  HtnrBcrr.  Thank  you  very  much.  Sen- 
ator. It  was  a  pleasure  to  be  here  again. 


Senator  McCliixan  Thank  you  I  have  al- 
w.iys  had  great  respect  for  you  in  yiur  work 
down  there,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  you 
have  remained  interested  In  government  and 
law   enforcement   even   after   you   left   olHce. 

Thank  you. 

Mr  HvNDLEY  ThAiik  you  very  much  Sen- 
ator 

Mr  T'i'DINGS  Ml  PrcsideiU.  I  would 
lijie  to  eniphai>ize  pait  of  his  remarks: 

Mr  HvNot.tv  I  of  course  fii.or  clevatlnR 
tlie  section  to  division  statius  I  lavured  it 
when  I  was  down  there.  When  I  left  as 
Chief  of  the  sectlin  we  had  about  80  at- 
torneys m  the  section  and  it  wna  becoming 
unmmageable  as  a  .sectu  n  then  I  under- 
stand they  have  over  70  now.  and  that.  If 
they  receive  supplemental  appropriation  thev 
will  have  89  and  if  they  receive  the  requtsteU 
appropriation  for  next  year,  they  will  have 
140  iittorneys 

At  the  pre.se:it  time,  today,  there  are 
89  attorneys  in  the  organized  crime  sec- 
tion It  IS  my  understandinK  that  under 
the  new  budgetary  proposal,  the  number 
will  reach  112  attorneys  for  flscaJ  year 
1970 

I  continue  with  Mr  Hundley's  testi- 
mony before  the  committee: 

Now.  it  Just  doesn  t  make  any  sense  to  me 
to  a^sk  for  *65  million  for  an  organized  crime 
drive,  which  I  agree  wltii.  by  the  way —ask 
for  140  attorneys,  and  then  seem  to  quibble 
on  whether  or  not  it  ought  to  be  a  division. 
It  Ju&t  seems  to  me  that  It  Just  hows  natu- 
rally tliat  It  ought  to  be  a  division  I  agree 
with   Senator  Tydlngs'   bill   on   that. 

By  the  provisions  of  S  30,  a  number 
of  new  weapons  will  be  given  lo  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  fight  organized 
crime  These  new  weapons  will  need  high 
level  impetus,  direction,  and  control 
from  the  Department,  If  they  are  to  be 
properly  utilized  against  organized  crime. 
Some  of  these  weapons  Include:  First 
title  I — convening  special  grand  Juries 
in  a  Judicial  district  with  fewer  than  4 
million  inhabitants;  second,  title  n — 
grant  authority  for  a  testimonial  Immu- 
nity order;  title  V — protective  housing 
facibtiea;  fourth,  title  rX— civU  Investi- 
gative demands  almost  Identical  to  those 
used  In  antitrust  matters  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  Antitrust:  flftii.  UUe  IZ— for- 
feiture proceedings  against  one  convicted 
of  a  designated  racketeering  offense. 

In  other  words,  we  are  providing  In 
title  IX  almost  the  same  Investigative 
powers,  as  those  used  In  antitrust  mat- 
ters. It  Is  noteworthy  that  effective  utili- 
zation of  these  powers  has  required  the 
superviaion  of  an  Assistant  Attorney 
General  in  the  Antitrust  Division. 

Title  IX  Is  one  of  the  more  ingenious 
provisions  of  Senator  McClellak's  com- 
mittee. It  Is  a  very  Important  provision. 
It  will  be  most  effective  II  It  has  to  direct 
Its  use  an  Assistant  Attorney  General 
rather  than  section  chief. 

Mr.  President,  an  Assistant  Attorney 
General  and  an  Organized  Crime  Divi- 
sion can  assure  a  commitment  to  a  "war 
on  crgariized  crime."  The  ebb  and  flow  of 
effort  need  not  be  continued.  If,  however, 
the  organized  crime  fight  Is  left  within 
the  Division  charged  with  general  crimi- 
nal problems,  the  present  subservient 
status  of  the  section  will  be  perpetuated 
and  there  would  be  no  adrntnlstratlve 
manifestation  of  a  drive  against  orga- 
nized crime. 


An  Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral  for 
Organized  Crime  would  make  the  Federal 
commitment  firm  and  visible.  He  would 
be  required  to  go  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate.  He  would 
be  required  to  receive  Senate  conflrma- 
tioi.  The  Division  would  have  a  separate 
and  definable  budRet 

Mr  President.  I  am  not  the  only  per- 
son speakinp  in  this  resard.  My  voice  i.s 
not  an  i.solated  voice  .-equesting  perma- 
nent status,  direction,  and  authority  in 
the  drive  against  organized  crime. 

I  would  like  to  refer  the  President's 
atU-ntion  to  page  206  of  the  President  s 
Crime  Commission  report  In  1967,  "The 
Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society." 

I  would  like  the  President  to  consider 
the  woido  of  Rufus  King  that  the  crea- 
tion of  a  division  for  organized  crime 
would  be  a  good  chance  within  the  De- 
paitment  of  Justice  I  might  add  that 
Mr  Kinp  was  the  chairman  of  the  Crim- 
inal Law  Section  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  for  many  years.  He  is  the 
author  of  many  books  on  this  subject 
He  IS  a  distinguished  criminologist  in 
his  own  right,  as  well  as  an  able  lawyer 

Mr  President,  during  the  hearings  held 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  'Mr.  Mc- 
CI.ELL.^N>  he  left  no  stone  unturned  in 
his  effort  to  get  able  witnesses  to  testify 
on  Uie  organized  crime  proposals.  He  had 
Eunong  his  witnesses  Prof.  Henry  S.  Ruth 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  School 
of  Law. 

Take  note  of  the  question  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  "Mr. 
McCi-ELLAN)  and  Professor  Ruth's  re- 
spoi^se : 

Senator  McCuci-lam.  Senator  Tydlngs  has 
proposed  in  S.  074.  which  la  now  befcv'e  thi.s 
committee,  that  there  be  created  in  the  De- 
partment of  JusUoe  a  poaltlon  known  as 
Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Organized 
Crime.  Based  on  your  personal  experience 
and  the  situdles  of  the  Crime  Commlsalon.  do 
you  think  this  suggestion  Is  a  good  one? 

Mr.  Roth.  Yes,  air:  I  do.  I  think,  as  the 
OrgatUaed  Crime  Section  expands.  It  is  go- 
ing to  swallow  the  Criminal  Division,  so  I 
think  there  should  be  two  separate  entitles, 
and  I  think  the  head  of  the  organized  crime 
endeavor  should  have  direct  acceaa  to  the 
Deputy  Attorney  aeneral  and  the  Attorney 
General  and  have  bis  own  budget. 

I  have  already  quoted  from  the  testi- 
mony of  William  O.  Hundley.  I  shall  now- 
read  from  the  testimony  of  John  P. 
Dluguld,  Oeneral  Counsel  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Federal  Investigators.  His  testi- 
mony Is  foimd  at  page  277  of  the  hear- 
ings: 

Other  bills  which,  we  believe,  deserve  the 
carefiU  consideration  of  this  subcomnxltiee 
are  S.  B74,  S.  075,  and  S.  976  Introduced  on 
February  1.  1980,  by  the  honorable  Senator 
Joeeph  Tydlngs.  The  flrst  of  these  measures. 
S  974.  would  elevate  the  organized  crime  and 
racketeering  section  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  division  level  by  creating  the  posi- 
tion of  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Orga- 
nized Crime.  S.  975,  which  would  compel 
testimony  In  ceruin  cases,  and  S.  970,  which 
would  provide  Increased  sentences  In  certain 
cases  where  a  felony  Is  committed  as  part  of 
a  continuing  criminal  activity  in  concert  with 
one  or  more  other  persons  are  also.  In  the 
association's  view,  deserving  of  this  subcom- 
mittee's careful  oonaldaratlon. 

Others  testified  at  the  hearings  In  sup- 
port of  an  Assistant  Attorney  General 
and  a  division  for  organized  crime  and 
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control.  On  page  531  of  the  hearings  will 
be  foimd  a  letter  from  Edwyn  Silberling. 
He  was  one  of  those  persons  entrusted 
with  the  authority  for  directing  the  or- 
ganized crime  drive  within  the  Depart- 
ment. His  letter  states: 

New  York,  N.Y., 

June  17, 1969. 
Hun.   John  L.  MlClellan. 
Cjrri  trtittcc  on  the  Judiciary. 
V  S  Senate 
Washington.    DC. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan  :  Thank  you  so 
much  for  requesting  my  views  on  the  legisla- 
tion Introduced  by  Senator  Tydlngs  to  im- 
prove the  combat  ag.ilnst  organized  crime.  I 
have  re.id  Senator  Tydlngs'  bill  with  great 
Interest  and  I  nm  strongly  In  favor  of  It. 
B.isod  upon  my  experience  in  the  Department 
of  Jusuce.  I  would  say  that  It  Is  essential 
for  the  man  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  directing  the  prosecutorial  attack  against 
organized  crime  to  have  the  flexibility  and 
power  which  is  provided  for  In  Senate  974. 

Becatise  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  racketeer- 
ing activities  normal  categories  which  can  be 
neatly  pigeonholed  In  particular  divisions 
such  as  tlie  Criminal  Division  do  not  apply. 
Experience  has  shown  the  need  for  utilizing 
the  vast  range  of  powers  vested  in  Federal 
government  In  what  are  ordinarily  non-crlm- 
inal  fields,  such  as  the  Federal  Housing  Reg- 
ulations or  Small  Business  Administration 
Regulations  By  creaUng  an  Assistant  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  for  Organized  Crime  It  would  be 
much  easier  for  the  man  in  that  position  to 
deal  with  other  branches  of  the  executive  de- 
partment. Further,  he  would  command  great- 
er respect  from  other  executive  branches  of 
the  government  all  *o  the  benefit  of  an  ef- 
fective antlracketeerlng  program.  It  would 
also  enhance  the  opportunities  for  closer  re- 
lationships with  the  United  States  Attorneys. 
In  addition,  since  there  will  be  an  Increasing 
partnership  between  the  Federal  and  State 
governments  In  this  field,  it  would  be  of  val- 
ue to  clothe  Department  of  Justice  repre- 
sentatives with  enhanced  status.  For  example 
it  would  be  much  more  meaningful  If  the 
man  in  charge  of  the  Justice  Department's 
program  In  the  field  of  Organised  Crime  to 
correspond  directly  in  his  own  name  to  the 
local  District  Attorney  rather  than  go 
through  another  Justice  Department  official. 
I  believe,  too,  that  having  the  status  of 
Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral,  would  subject 
the  Department  of  JusUce  official  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate  prior  to  his  appoint- 
ment. This  would  tend  to  increase  Senate 
interest  In  the  activities  of  his  Division  and 
also  lead  to  closer  ties  t>etween  the  Legisla- 
ture and  the  Department  of  Justice  In  this 
field. 

Sections  4  and  5  of  sulxlivlslon    (a)    are 
meaningful,  necessary,  and  carry  the  promise 
of  bearing  fruit  on  a  longterm  basis. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Edwtn  Sii.BEai.n«G. 

Ed  Silberling  was  one  of  those  men  on 
the  firing  line  In  the  fight  on  organized 
crime. 

I  would  like  to  read  the  letter  of  Milton 
R.  Wessel,  special  assistant  to  the  Attor- 
ney General.  The  letter  appears  on  page 
533  of  the  hearings  of  the  McClelland 
committee : 

Dear  Senator  McCleulan  :  This  is  in  reply 
to  your  June  6,  1968  letter,  asking  for  my 
conunents  with  regard  to  S.  974. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  Report  submitted 
by  the  Attorney  General's  Special  Oroup  on 
Organized  Crime  on  February  10,  1969.  The 
Report  was  based  upon  a  special  eleven- 
montli  nation-wide  study  of  problems  related 
to  syndicated  crime  enforcement.  It  con- 
cluded that  significant  benefits  could  be 
achieved  by  creating  a  separate  Ofllce   on 


Syndicated  Crime  within  the  Department  of 
Justice.  8.  974  would  have  similar  effect. 

Although  I  have  not  served  actively  as  a 
prosecutor  since  early  I960,  the  problems  of 
syndicated  crime  enforcement  seem  no  less 
serious  today  than  they  were  In  1959;  the 
causes  of  ineffective  law  enforcement  also 
seem  much  the  same.  I  would  accordingly 
favor  the  passage  of  S.  974  for  all  the  reas^^ns 
set  forth  In  our  1959  Report. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  refuses  to  give  the  Or- 
ganized Crime  Section  division  status  is 
that  they  say  they  would  have  to  have 
another  study.  That  is  bureaucratic  non- 
sense. In  1959,  under  Attorney  General 
Rogers,  now  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  they  had  such  an  in- 
investigation.  They  had  such  a  bureau- 
cratic effort.  Their  own  man.  in  1959, 
made  the  recommendation  that  they 
needed  to  give  organized  crime  full  di- 
vision status.  That  is  over  a  decade  ago. 
His  letter,  which  is  in  the  hearing  record 
of  the  McClellan  committee,  says  he  sup- 
ports my  proposal  for  the  same  reason  he 
recommended  it  in  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Department  of 
Justice  says.  "We  cannot  give  organized 
crime  division  status  now  because  we  are 
having  a  total  reorganization  plan." 
However,  at  the  same  time  they  have 
asked  for  legislation  creating  an  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  to  head  a  consumer 
division,  with  25  attorneys.  Yet,  they 
turn  their  back  on  an  organized  crime 
division  with  112  attorneys  and  say  they 
have  to  have  a  study. 

Thero  is  the  same  bureaucratic  inertia 
in  the  Department  of  Justice  that  there 
was  in  prior  administrations.  They  Just 
do  not  want  it  because  they  want  to  keep 
the  power  within  the  Criminal  Division 
in  the  Department  of  Justice.  I  ran  into 
it  when  I  was  U.S.  attorney  for  3  years. 
U.S.  attorneys  today  run  into  it. 

I  say  it  is  time  for  the  Congress,  if  it 
really  means  what  it  says  about  having 
an  organized  attack  on  organized  crime, 
to  give  it  an  institutionalized  effective 
focus.  If  we  do  not,  and  the  issue  of  or- 
ganized crime  drops  from  the  headlines 
and  we  do  not  have  an  Attorney  Gen- 
eral who  Is  concerned  with  It,  we  will  see 
happen  what  happened  when  Attorney 
General  Kennedy  left  the  Department  of 
Justice.  We  will  have  a  new  Attorney 
General,  with  new  ideas,  new  impera- 
tives, new  directions,  new  focuses,  new 
concerns,  and  we  will  see  the  emphasis 
within  the  organized  crime  section  fall 
back  to  where  it  had  stood  before.  We 
cannot  tolerate  that. 

I  stood  with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr,  McClellan)  last  year  and  sup- 
ported him  and  helped  put  through  leg- 
islation providing  in  certain  instances  for 
court-ordered  electronic  wire  taps  be- 
cause the  problem  of  organized  crime 
had  gotten  so  far  out  of  hand  in  this 
Nation  that  we  had  to  give  our  law  en- 
forcement ofBcials  the  necessary  prose- 
cutorial tools  to  combat  it. 

I  support  S.  30  on  the  Senate  floor 
today,  and  wUl  tomorrow,  for  the  same 
reasons — because  we  need  those  tools. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  not  turn  our 
back  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
President's  Crime  Commission,  on  the 


American  Bar  Association  section  on 
criminal  law,  on  the  recommendation  of 
every  director  and  former  assistant  di- 
rector on  organized  crime,  and  listen 
instead  to  the  bureaucrats  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TYDLNGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Has  the  Senator  found 
that  there  has  been  any  objection  to  his 
suggested  amendment?  Has  any  objec- 
tion been  voiced?  Is  there  any  objection 
that  some  of  us  may  not  have  heard  of? 
The  amendment  seems  to  make  good 
sense  to  me.  I  wondered  what  tlie  oppo- 
sition was. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  may  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  that  there  is  objec- 
tion from  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
its  objection  will  be  outlined — to  my  dis- 
may— by  my  friend  and  colleague  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruskai. 
There  will  be  opposiiton  and  it  will  be 
expressed  by  my  distinguised  colleague 
from  Nebraska. 

I  think  perhaps  at  this  time  I  will  yield 
the  floor  and  permit  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  to  give  the  Department's  posi- 
tion in  opposition. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
imder  consideraiton  in  the  Senate  to- 
day an  excellent  piece  of  proposed  leg- 
islation. It  has  been  carefully  thought 
out.  and  it  has  been  very  deliberately 
composed  and  drawn.  I  join  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  in  the  hope 
that  we  will  have  an  end  product  which 
will  receive  the  unanimous  approval  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

This  is  not  saying  we  should  not  con- 
sider amendments  that  are  proposed 
from  time  to  time.  The  amendment  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  proposes  today 
is  one  we  are  gong  to  debate  and  decide 
upon. 

The  proponents  and  the  opponents  of 
the  amendment  have  one  thing  in  com- 
mon, and  that  is  a  desire  and  a  goal  of 
vigorous  and  effective  Implementation  of 
an  anti-organized-crime  program.  The 
question  is,  "How  can  we  best  achieve  it?" 

I  shall  begin  by  stating  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Pro- 
cedures considered  a  bill  proposed  and 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, the  essence  of  which  is  contained 
in  the  amendment  now  before  us.  It  was 
rejected.  It  has  some  good  arguments 
in  its  favor.  Those  were  recited  in  a  let- 
ter sent  to  the  committee  on  August  5 
of  this  year  from  the  Attorney  General. 

It  was  iwlnted  out  in  testimony  by  the 
Attorney  General  that  to  create  an  orga- 
nized crime  division  with  an  assistant 
attorney  general  in  charge  would  have 
some  advantages.  It  would  lend  emphasis 
to  the  program  against  organized  crime. 
It  would  result  In  an  institutionalization 
of  that  particular  activity  with  its  own 
structure,  and  It  would  add  stature  to 
the  effort  against  organized  crime. 

It  Is  contended — and  I  think  It  can  be 
reasonably  assumed — that  with  an  inde- 
pendent budget  for  use  against  organized 
crime,  there  woula  also  be  some  inci^ease 
in  stature. 

It   might   also   give   some  protection 
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against  a  possible  future  cl«>mphasis  in 
Federal  efforts  in  this  area 

From  a  management  point  of  view,  it 
is  asserted  that  the  anticipated  size  and 
present  growth  of  the  Organized  Crime 
Section  would  warrant  establlshmg  a 
diMsion 

I  think  a  reasonable  ait:unient  can  be 
made  for  creHUnj  a  Dr.  ision  on  O:  ^a- 
n;^ed  Crime 

T!;e  Senator  from  Maiylar.d  ha.-  rf- 
latt'd  some  of  the  arguments  in  favoi  of 
It 

NotwithstimdinK  theso  ar^ruments.  the 
subcommittee  and  later  the  full  commit- 
tee turned  this  proposal  dcAn  Here  are 
four  reasons,  in  cap.->ule  'oim,  why  it  did 
so.  and  there  ate  many  dettuls  that  sup- 
port each  of  these  rt-asons 

First  The  Department  of  Justlct-  is 
opposed  to  it  The  Department  of  Justice, 
under  the  adnunistiation  of  Mr  Mitch- 
ells predecessor  was  al.'^o  opposed  to  it 
Mr  Ramsey  Clark  s  predecessor  Mr 
Katzenbach.   was  opposed   to  it 

Second  There  is  currently  under  con- 
sideration the  matter  of  creating  a  sep- 
arate Organized  Crime  Division  That 
study  is  being  conducted  by  the  Presi- 
dents  Advisory  Council  on  Executive 
Or^aiuzation.  ar-d  is  al.-<o  a  matter  under 
constar.t  review  by  the  Attorney  General 
and  his  staff 

Third  There  is  inherent  in  thi.-<  amend- 
ment an  unwarranted  intrusion  into  the 
area  of  the  internal  policies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice 

Fourth  The  amendment  would  intio- 
duce  an  element  of  mflexibility  and  dif- 
ficulties in  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  There 
would  be  an  unnecessary  and  even  harm- 
ful limitation  of  administrative  flexi- 
bility 

Fifth.  Finally,  it  is  contrary  to  lurrent 
policy  and  thinking  in  the  field  of  public 
admmistratlon.  m  vnew  particularly  of 
the  1966  amendments  that  are  contained 
in  chapter  5  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code,  concerning  the  Department 
of  Justice 

Now  I  should  like  to  return  to  and  dis- 
cuss the  Department  of  Justice  s  oppo- 
.-.ilion  to  this  kind  of  proposal 

First  of  all.  it  is  pointed  out  that  a 
decisive  factor  in  the  or^ianizational 
problems  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
would  result.  It  is  pomted  out  that  a 
Federal  crime  is  a  Federal  crime,  re- 
gardless of  whether  it  is  commuted  in 
the  field  of  organized  cnme  or  in  the 
field  of  any  of  the  other  criminal  stat- 
utes If  a  separate  division  were  created, 
tiiere  would  be  a  furthering  of  the  com- 
plex problems  of  deiermininri  which  di- 
vision, the  Criminal  Division  or  the  Or- 
ganized Crime  Division  or  the  Tax  Divi- 
sion should  have  jurisdiction. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  cre- 
ation of  divisions  such  as  those  that  I 
nave  just  mentioned  would  result  m 
losing  the  existing  advantages  of  having 
a  single  Assistant  Attorney  General  su- 
pervising the  criminal  work  of  the  US 
a'.tomey  If  there  is  to  be  a  competition 
between  the  Organized  Crime  Division 
and  the  Criminal  Division  for  the  efforts. 
the  staffs,  and  the  talent  of  these  93  dis- 
trict attorneys  in  the  50  States,  we  will 


readily  find  ourselves  in  a  stale  of  con- 
fusion and  chaos  It  would  certainly  im- 
pair the  effectiveness  of  an  organized 
cnme  drive,   rather  than  help  it 

A-  to  the  matter  of  flexibilitv  all  of 
Us  are  aware  tlia:  m  a  departmeiu  par- 
ticularly one  of  tui.^  nat'ire  wli.rh  we  find 
in  tiie  Dt  paitint-nt  ot  Ju.>tice.  there  must 
be  rtexibility  Thcic  has  to  be  flo.\ibility. 
ai^d  thfif  aie  tunes  when  oiu-  phase  of 
CMMif"  or  one  phase  of  law  enforcement 
will  supersede,  and  be  accorded  much 
a- eater  emphasis  tlian  at  other  times 
There  has  to  be  an  ability  of  the  depart- 
ment to  shift  Its  lorce.-  and  Us  .>.t:i;i;:ih 
otu   way  or  the  other 

These   artiument-^   a;e   set   forth     Mr 
Pre.udent.  \n  a  letter  of  Au'^ust  5.  1969. 
written  to  the  chaiiiiian  of  the  .subcom- 
mittee   bv    Attorney    Cjeneral    Mitchell 
That    le'ter    was    reconfirmed     and    the 
position   of   the   Dipartnient   of   Justice 
WHS  reaffirn.ed  in  a  letter  dated  January 
20.  just   the  day  before  yesterday    over 
the  si.-naturc  of  the  Attorney  General. 
Mr    Mitchell    Again   he   points   out    the 
arL,'unienrs   that  he  made   last   xmimer 
These  ar-iumenls  were  reuerated  bs  Mr 
Will  Wilson,  the  head  of  the  Criminal 
Division,  in  the  testimony  that  he  gave 
on  June  3.  1969 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  th"  letters 
of  the  Attorney  General  dated  August  5. 
1969  and  January  20.  1970.  and  excerpts 
from  the  testimony  of  Will  WiLson  re- 
Kardini;  3  97*  which  is  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Maryland, 
the  essence  of  which  is  now  contained 
m  the  amendment  under  consideration, 
bein^:  an  excerpt  o;  the  testimony  «iven 
on  June  3.  1969.  on  that  particular  bill 
bv  the  head  of  the  Criminal  Division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered 

'  See  exhibits  1.  2.  and  3  ' 

Mr  HRUSKA  In  that  statement.  Mr 
Wilson  says 

While  It  IS  RcK'd  to  eniphnsi/*  the  tirg»ni/.ed 
crMiie  work  bv  (ligiufyiiig  this  work  in  the 
OrijBiil/ntional  scheme  of  the  Departmeiu  of 
Justice  U  Is  thought  that  the  danger  of  com- 
peting o:hces  having  Jurlsdlclion  of  the  same 
subject  matter  will  more  than  oflset  the 
advantages  This  is  particularly  true  with  In- 
creases In  the  Strike  Forces  or  field  offices 
devoted  to  organized  crime  work,  and  great 
care  muit  fc>e  taken  that  these  do  not  become 
competing  prosecutorial  ofBces  to  tho,te  rif 
the  United  Slates  Attorney'' 

He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  there 
.sh  juld  be  a  close  connection  and  a  close 
working  together  of  all  these  component 
parts  that  can  be  achieved  best  under 
the  leadership  and  the  supervision  of 
only  one  man.  rather  than  to  have  it 
divided  among  others 

In  June  of  this  year,  pursuant  to  re- 
quest by  the  chainnaii  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. Mr.  Ramsey  Clark,  formerly  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
gave  hLs  opinion  that  such  a  division 
should  not  be  created 

He  says,  in  a  letter  of  June  25. 

The  proposal  has  been  dibcuased  wilhla 
Uie  Department  for  many  years.  la  my  opin- 
ion It  Is  unwise  Crizniaal  conduct  doee  not 
fall  into  tidy  compartments.  To  separate 
oriirHii''ed   crime   prosecution   from   the   rich 


exporieiK-f  and  resourceful  manpower  of  the 
Crimliial  Division  would   Injure  both 

He  goes  on  to  say : 

Lreatlon  of  new  divisions  llmita  flexibility 
111  enforcement  priorities  and  manpower  al- 
location It  often  demoralizes  the  staff,  which 
Is  removed  trom  the  more  exciting  activity 
of  the  moment  and  results  in  stagnation  in 
.special  area.*  ol  high  interest  wUen  thiil 
liiKrest   pa.^s'-es 

I  ask  unanimou.--  consent  that  that 
letter  al.so  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my   remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 

'See  exhibit  4  ' 

Mr  HRUSKA  Tlien  there  was  a  re- 
quest sent  to  the  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  Nicholas 
Katzenbach,  and  on  July  10  of  last  year 
he  also  addressed  a  letter  to  the  chair- 
man of  our  subcommittee  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  that  letter  be  print- 
ed m  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my   remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
obiection.   it   is  so  ordered 

'See exhibit  5  > 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  He  said,  among  oUier 
tilings,  after  saying  that  there  are  both 
virtues  and  vices  to  the  bill  'S.  974  > 
that: 

On  the  other  side  of  the  scales  Is  the 
fact  that  responsibility  for  Federal  prosecu- 
tion of  crime  would,  with  a  new  division 
be  split  four  ways:  The  Criminal  Division, 
the  Organized  Crime  Division,  the  Internal 
Security  Division,  and  the  Tax  Division  T 
think  this  would  make  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral;, Job  of  supervision  somewhat  more 
difflcult  than  It  Is  now  In  addition,  I  think 
with  organized  crime  removed.  It  would 
be  much  more  difflcult  to  get  the  high 
quality  person  to  head  the  Criminal  Divi- 
sion which  it  la  Important  to  have  During 
the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Administrations, 
the  Attorney  General  himself  spent  much  of 
his  time  dealing  with  organized  crime,  and 
the  A-islstant  Attorney  General  in  charge 
o(  the  Criminal  Division  probably  spent  In 
the  nelghljorhood  of  80  percent  of  his  time 
dealing    wtlh    It 

Mr  President,  that  makes  sense.  It  is 
the  tone  at  the  top  that  is  going  to  deter- 
mine the  effectiveness  of  any  program, 
whether  it  is  t-n  antitrust  program,  a 
tax  prosecution  program,  a  civil  rights 
proa  ram.  or  any  other  program. 

To  the  extent  that  the  demands  of 
the  day  will  require,  we  can  reasonably 
expect  that  thp  Attorney  General  sit- 
ting m  that  office,  will  be  receptive  to 
demands  for  prosecution  on  a  vigorous 
basis  of  organized  crime  as  of  the  mo- 
ment It  may  be  something  else  2  years 
from  now  or  4  years  from  now.  There 
may  be  hills  and  valleys  even  in  the  or- 
ganized crime  business.  He  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  deal  with  it  in  a 
flexible  fashion,  without  being  tied  up 
by  tlie  particulars  that  are  going  to  t>e 
foisted  upon  him  in  the  event  of  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Herbert  J.  Miller  Ls  the  former  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  in  charge  of 
Uie  Criminal  Division.  He  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  chairman  of  our  subcommit- 
tee, under  the  date  of  June  19,  which 
appears  on  page  530  of  the  hearings.  He 
said    among  other  things: 
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I  have  long  felt  criminal  law  enforcement 
activities  In  the  Department  of  Justice 
should  be  centralized  rather  than  decen- 
traUzed. 

He  goes  on  to  say,  in  a  later  para- 
graph: 

Experience  dictates  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  strength  of  the  organized  crimi- 
nal element  has  been  the  "splintered"  law 
enforcement  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President,  the  formation  and  the 
functioning  of  the  strike  forces  which 
we  have  working  today  is  an  attempt 
to  get  away  from  that  splintering.  We 
gather  under  the  hearing  of  one  attor- 
ney, all  the  legal  and  investigative  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Government  con- 
cerning organized  crime.  We  put  them 
imder  the  special  ad  hoc  control  of  a 
special  coimsel  and  they  go  to  work  with 
all  the  law  enforcement  resources.  They 
round  all  Investigative  functions  in  one 
package  and  really  lower  the  boom.  That 
is  what  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  get 
away  from  the  splintering  to  which 
Herbert  J.  Miller.  Jr..  referred  in  his 
letter  of  Jime  19. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  that  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  6.) 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  like  the  "splintering" 
argument.  Indeed,  that  is  one  of  my 
arguments.  To  whom  does  the  Senator 
feel  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
the  postal  inspectors,  the  agents  of  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  or  the  Treas- 
xiry  agents  of  the  IRS  would  be  most  re- 
sponsive in  an  effort  to  stop  the  splinter- 
ing of.  say.  multiple  investigations  in  the 
district  of  Nebraska  or  the  district  of 
Maryland,  if  a  directive  were  passed  out 
ordering  them  to  combine  and  meet  regu- 
larly each  week  and  coordinate  their  in- 
vestigative efforts?  Does  the  Senator 
think  they  would  be  more  responsive  to 
a  letter  from  a  section  chief  in  the  Crim- 
inal Division  who  could  not  even  sign 
the  letter  in  his  own  right.  Does  not  the 
Senator  recognize  that  they  would  be 
more  responsive  to  a  letter  which  came 
from  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  who  was  nominated  by 
the  President  and  whose  nomination  was 
confirmed  by  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  No,  they  would  not  be 
less  responsive.  They  would  respond  Just 
as  readily  to  a  section  chief  as  they  would 
to  a  division  chief  or  anyone  else  so  long 
as  he  has  the  support  of  the  Attorney 
General. 

But  that  misses  the  point.  It  is  what  is 
done  with  the  results  of  their  responses. 
Under  the  Organized  Crime  Division 
amendment,  that  division  would  be  de- 
prived of  the  manpower  experience,  the 
allocation  of  manpower,  and  all  the  other 
things  pointed  to  by  former  Attorney 
General  Katzenbach,  former  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark,  and  former  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  Miller. 

The  point  is,  what  do  you  do  with  this 
Information,  with  all  this  evidence,  after 


the  responses  are  made  by  these  various 
law  enforcement  agencies  out  in  the 
field?  And  how  do  you  use  it  most  effec- 
tively? These  people,  who  have  headed 
the  department,  not  out  In  the  field,  not 
on  a  bureaucratic  level,  say  that  is  not 
the  way  to  do  it,  that  we  ought  to  have  It 
under  one  man,  who  would  be  in  charge 
of  the  CMmlnal  Division. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  re- 
sponded to  my  question  with  regard  to 
splintering,  that  a  letter  from  the  sec- 
tion chief  would  be  just  as  effective  as  a 
letter  from  the  assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  the  Director.  How  does  the  Sena- 
tor accoimt,  therefore,  for  the  historic 
refusal  or  failure  of  the  Federal  investi- 
gative agencies  to  coordinate  efforts  in 
the  organized  crime  section  before  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
himself  got  involved  in  1961. 

The  period  of  time  about  which  the 
Senator  is  talking  was  when  we  had  as 
head  of  the  section  on  organized  crime 
Milton  R.  Wessel,  appointed  by  Attorney 
General  Rogers,  a  distinguished  attorney 
in  his  own  right,  a  great  prosecutor,  who 
developed  the  charge  in  the  Appalachia 
case.  What  did  he  tell  the  Senate  com- 
mittee? He  told  them  that  they  ou^ht  to 
adopt  our  amendment  and  give  it  divi- 
sion status.  He  was  on  the  firing  line.  He 
was  the  one  trying  to  get  cooperation 
back  in  early  1969. 

What  about  BlU  Hundley?  Bill  Hund- 
ley worked  there  imder  Milton  Wessel, 
tmder  Attorney  General  Rogers.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  ^rked  under  Attor- 
ney General  BroyHeU  when  the  whole 
section  began.  He  later  worked  imder 
Attorneys  General  Keimedy  and  Clark. 
What  was  his  testimony?  His  testimony 
was.  that  you  needed  division  status  if 
you  really  wanted  to  have  muscle,  direc- 
tion, and  continuity  to  fight  organized 
crime  within  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
with  all  respect  to  him,  is  merely  giving 
the  testimony  which  the  bureaucracy 
within  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
prepared  for  him.  Mr.  Mitchell  has  never 
tried  an  organized  crime  case.  He  has 
never  directed  an  organized  crime  inves- 
tigation. Does  the  Senator  think  he  is  as 
knowledgeable  as  Milton  Wessel,  who 
put  together  the  Appalachia  trials?  Does 
the  Senator  think  he  is  as  knowledgeable 
as  Ed  Silberling,  the  chief  of  the  Orga- 
nized Crime  Division  under  Attorney 
General  Kennedy?  Does  the  Senator 
think  he  is  as  knowledgeable  as  Prof. 
Henry  Ruth,  of  the  University  of  Peim- 
sylvania  Law  School,  Deputy  Director  of 
the  President's  Crime  Commission  and  a 
member  of  the  Organized  Crime  Section 
under  Attorney  General  Rogers? 

Does  the  Senator  think  the  President's 
Crime  Commission  was  just  groping  in 
the  air  when  they  recommended  division 
status?  No.  they  were  not.  Henry  Ruth 
knew  of  the  bureaucratic  opposition 
when  he  was  in  the  organized  crime  sec- 
tion. The  Senator  from  Nebraska  put  his 
finger  on  it  when  he  said  it  might  be  dif- 
ficult to  get  a  good  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  the  Criminal  Division. 


Mr.  President,  if  the  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  in  charge  of  the  Criminal 
Division  did  not  want  the  job  for  him- 
self, he  would  not  be  opposing  it  now. 
It  is  the  same  bureaucratic  jealousy 
which  has  bogged  down  the  anti-orga- 
nized crime  effort  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  under  three  preceding  Presidents. 
It  has  caused  the  opposition  message  to 
be  sent  up  today  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  fol- 
low the  recommendations  of  the  men  on 
the  firing  line,  the  men  who  directed  the 
organized  crime  section  in  the  field  imder 
Republican  and  Democratic  Attorneys 
General  alike.  I  tWnk  it  is  time  for  the 
Senate  to  follow  the  recommendation  of 
the  President's  Crime  Commission  re- 
port, of  the  criminologists  who  testified 
before  Senator  McClellan,  and  not  listen 
to  the  bureaucracy  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  who  have  their  own 
petty,  selfish  jealousies  which  are  con- 
cerning them  and  which  are  motivating 
their  opposition  today. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  is  a  very  able  de- 
bater, and  he  has  lived  the  cause  of  this 
amendment  a  long,  long  time.  He  knows 
all  the  arguments.  But  they  do  not  ring 
true  when  he  asks  for  a  comparison  be- 
tween men  in  the  field — Hundley  and  all 
these  other  people.  Great  credit  should 
be  given  to  them,  and  they  did  an  excel- 
lent job.  But  they  were  not  in  charge  of 
the  Department.  Ramsey  Clark  was. 
Katzenbach  was.  John  Mitchell  is. 

There  is  no  magic  in  saying  there  will 
be  a  man  in  charge  of  this  department  by 
statute  and  that  from  there  on  we  are 
going  to  have  happy  and  forceful  and 
most  effective  prosecution.  There  is  no 
magic  in  that.  That  man  could  be  just  as 
indifferent  to  it  as  anyone  else  who  might 
be  In  charge  of  the  work,  and  could  well 
be  so.  TTiere  is  no  magic  in  that  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  nine  Assistant  Attorneys 
General  are  now  authorized  by  statute. 
Section  28  U.S.C.  506  says  there  shall 
be  nine. 

It  does  not  say  one  will  be  in  charge 
of  land,  another  of  tax,  another  of  legal 
counsel,  another  on  civil  rights,  sm  an- 
other on  antitrust.  It  is  left  to  the  At- 
torney General  to  do.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral will  separate  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment into  such  categories  as  the 
occasion  of  the  time  requires,  in  his  best 
judgment.  Congress  should  not  invade 
that  area  of  internal  policy  and  say,  "You 
must  put  a  man  in  here." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  the  Attorney  General  to 
fill  that  post  even  if  we  passed  this 
amendment. 

There  is  a  vacancy  there  now.  There  is 
a  place  there.  There  is  a  slot  for  an  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  which  is  not 
being  used  for  smything.  It  was  formerly 
occupied  by  an  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Custodian  of  the  Alien  Property 
Division.  That  spot  has  not  been  filled 
for  a  long  time.  There  is  no  way  to  force 
the  Attorney  General  to  go  one  way  or 
the  other  in  that  respect  if.  in  his  best 
judgment,  the  administration  of  his  de- 
partment will  be  more  to  the  public 
Interest  by  doing  it  the  way  he  is  doing 
it  now.  That  is  the  way  it  should  be. 
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Reference  was  made  to  the  l&st  para- 
graph of  Mr  Katzenbach's  letter  and  I 
will  read  an  excerpt  from  It  for  the 
record 

Frankly.  I  think  on  organizational  tnaccers 
o!  thu  kind  the  views  and  preference  of  the 
incumbent  Attorney  General  should  be  given 
grejt  weight  I  believe  that  1(  I  were  now 
Attorney  General  I  would  not  request  this 
authorization  trotn  Congress  But  IT  the  pre^i- 
ent  Attorney  Geiier.U  desires  It  I  would  were 
I  rt  member  of  Congress    support  him 

Mr  President,  that  carries  in  it  the 
implication  from  Congress  that  if  the 
Attorney  General  does  not  want  him. 
then  I.  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  would 
oppose  that  kind  of  post  I  think  Uiat  us 
a  very  good  point  for  those  who  oppose 
the  amendment 

I  should  like  to  suggest  that  there  was 
a  reference  made  to  the  1959  commi.>sion 
report,  appomted  oy  Attorney  General 
Rogers,  now  Secretary  of  State,  which 
was  considered,  and  which  was  con- 
sidered by  Congress,  and  which  was  con- 
sidered together  with  many  other  things 
in  1966  when  the  Reorganization  Act  was 
passed,  on  chapter  5  of  title  28  of  the 
Code  An  Assistant  Attorney  General  for 
Organized  Crime  wa.>  disregarded  They 
did  not  buy  it 

I  Ijelieve  that  the  amendment  is  un- 
wise The  Department  of  Justice  is  op- 
posed to  It  Study  and  consideration  are 
in  progress  We  should  await  determina- 
tion of  that  If  the  Attorney  General 
wants  It.  let  us  give  it  to  hmi.  and  if 
he  does  not  want  it,  let  us  not  give  it  to 
him  It  IS  an  unwarranted  interference 
m  the  area  of  the  internal  policy  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  It  introduces  an 
element  of  inflexibility  in 'Congress  and 
in  the  administration  of  the  Department 
ot  Jiistice  It  would  actually  be  harm- 
ful and  finally,  contrary  to  the  current 
policy  thirikmg  m  the  field  of  adminis- 
tration of  Department  of  Justice  affairs, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  1966  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  TYDINGS  Mi  President,  the 
President  m  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage today  suted  that  he  looked  to  the 
Congress  to  help  flight  the  war  agaiixst 
crime.  Ornanized  crime  is  one  particular 
version  of  crime  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  iMr  McClell.*ni  set  forth 
properly  and  put  the  entire  recources  of 
his  committee  to  work  last  year  in  per- 
fectmg  Senate  30.  a  bill  which  works  out 
the  prosecutorial  techniques,  the  investi- 
gative techniques,  and  the  resources  to 
fight  organized  crime  I  know  that  the 
reason  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  did 
that  was  the  same  reason  he  and  I  fought 
shoulder  to  shoulder  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  for  Uie  titles  in  the  Omnibus 
Crime  and  Safe  Streets  Act  which  re- 
lated to  the  war  against  organized  crime 

Congresa  today  has  a  mandate  from 
the  people  to  do  what  is  necessary  to 
protect  them  against  the  periLs  of  orga- 
ruzed  crime.  We  must  not  fail  In  this 
Important  reaponsibillly. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  yield 
at  this  time  to  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, then  I  would  like  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays,  and  would  be  prepared  to  vote 
at  any  time  convenient  to  the  Senator 
Irom  Nebraska  >  Mr.  Hrcsxa  • 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  will  permit  me  to  make  a  brief 
observation  about  the  suggestion  that 
our  President  Just  an  hour  or  so  ago  ad- 
vanced; namely,  the  proposition  that 
the  t>eople  should  fight  crime  I  fully 
agree  we  should  help  fight  crime;  but  I 
submit  tliat  Is  not  the  same  as  the  prop- 
osition which  IS  advanced  whether  the 
people  siiould  interfere  in  the  internal 
affaiis  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
That  is  for  the  Attorney  General  to  de- 
cide The  fight  of  the  people  against  or- 
ganized crime  is  in  another  arena  and  m 
another  respect  altogether 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr  President.  I 
sliall  bo  rather  brief  I  legit't  to  an- 
nounce my  opposition  to  the  amendment 
because,  in  the  first  place.  I  do  not  re- 
gard it  as  a  debilitating  amendment  I 
do  not  regard  it  as  a  destructive  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  regard  it  as  an  amend- 
ment that  will  cripple  the  bill  as  .such 

1  am  going  to  oppose  the  amendment, 
however,  for  reasons  which  I  sliall  now 
state 

Mr  President,  first  I  wisl^  to  compli- 
ment and  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  'Mr  Tydincs'  He  has  made 
reference  to  the  fact  that  on  this  floor. 

2  years  ago  in  the  Congress  of  1968.  we 
battled  together,  .shoulder  to  shoulder, 
to  give  to  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
to  the  law  enforcement  arm  of  our  Gov- 
ernment a  weapon,  a  vital  tool,  badly 
needed  in  the  war  again.-t  organized 
crime 

That  was  title  III  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  Act,  which  was  enacted 
into  law  and  which  the  nr-w  administra- 
tion has  used — although.  I  regret  to  say, 
the  preceding  Attorney  General  did  not, 
during  the  remainder  of  his  term  of 
office 

I  have  already  made  reference  in  my 
speech  >esterday  to  the  etTectiveness  of 
that  title  here  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, where  its  use  has  broken  up  and  ex- 
posed and  caused  the  arrest  of  persons 
involved  in  an  apparently  well  organized 
and  functioning  dope  ring,  which  In- 
cluded two  Mafia  leaders  out  of  New- 
York. 

Now .  that  Is  a  tool  we  gave  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  which  is  being  u.sed 
effectively 

A  number  of  us  voted  for  that  here,  and 
helped  to  develop  legLslation  and  fought 
for  Its  enactment,  not  because  the  Attor- 
ney General  wanted  it — he  did  not  want 
It  and  indicated  that  he  would  not  use  It, 
and  he  did  not — but  because  it  was  made 
manifest  that  organized  crime  organiza- 
tions within  this  country — the  Casa  Nos- 
tra and  others — have  acquired  such  tre- 
mendous power  and  such  tremendous 
influence  Their  tentacles  reach  out  into 
so  many  communities  around  the  coun- 
try, that  their  power  and  force  had  to  be 
dealt  with,  so  that  we  had  to  resort  to  this 
method  It  was  advisable  to  do  so,  and  we 
did  it   It  Ls  efTective  It  is  getting  results. 

Mr  President,  we  find  now  that  we 
need  some  more  tools  with  which  to  com- 
bat this  devastating  force  in  our  society. 
The  committee  has  worked  hard  to  bring 
out  a  bill.  It  has  a  number  of  provisions  in 
it  giving  vitality  and  force  to  the  will  of 
the  people  that  want  to  stamp  out  crime. 


and  particularly  organized  crime,  the 
parasitic  crime  by  which  people  live  off 
profits  as  professional  criminals,  orga- 
nized crime  which  milks  the  life  sub- 
stance and  force  of  humanity, 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  amendment 
has  an  appeal  It  has  a  legislative  appeal. 
To  me,  it  has  a  rather  strong  appeal,  be- 
cau.se  of  the  importance  that  the  menace 
of  organized  crime  represents  today. 

Nevertheless,  if  we  set  up  another  di- 
vision on  organized  crime,  and  then  we 
have  ordinary  crime — if  that  is  the 
proper  title — does  that  Include  organ- 
ized crime? 

Now.  where  are  we  going  to  draw  the 
line?  How  are  we  going  to  differentiate? 

Surely,  we  know  that  we  have  this  or- 
ganized effort,  and  we  are  going  to  try 
to  deal  with  it  more  effectively.  And  that 
is  one  of  the  prime  purposes  of  the 
pending  bill. 

But.  Ill  organizing  the  administration 
of  the  law,  in  setting  up  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  and  effectively  to  en- 
force it  and  make  use  of  it.  I  do  not 
ki.ow  whether  there  should  be  a  sepa- 
rate division  for  organized  crime  and 
another  division  for  ordinary  crime. 
And.  if  so.  I  do  not  know  which  should 
have  priority  over  the  other  or  which 
should  have  the  highest  status. 

If  they  have  equal  status,  who  is  go- 
inu'  to  determine  when  conflict  arises,  as 
It  certainly  will,  whether  this  particular 
crime  to  be  investigated  comes  imder 
the  heading  of  organized  crime  or  ordi- 
nary crime? 

I  do  not  know.  However.  I  can  see 
that  confusion  might  arise  and  conflict 
could  arise. 

The  present  Attorney  General  says  as 
of  now  that  he  does  not  want  it 

What  are  we  going  to  do? 

I  have  a  policy  with  respect  to  some 
appointments  in  my  State,  not  at  the 
present  time  under  this  administration, 
but  under  past  administrations.  I  have 
had  a  little  influence  in  making  recom- 
mendations as  to  who  would  be  the  US, 
Attorney  And  I  can  say  that  when  I  was 
instrumental  in  getting  someone  ap- 
pointed as  US,  Attorney.  I  did  not  later 
send  him  a  bunch  of  sorry  lawyers  and 
tell  him  that  he  had  to  take  them  as  as- 
sistants to  do  Ills  Job, 

Anyone  who  applied  to  me  for  an  as- 
aslstant  US.  Attorney's  Job  wm  told  by 
me  to  go  and  convince  the  U.S.  Attorney 
that  he  needs  him  and  then  I  would 
give  him  my  endorsement. 

I  did  not  believe  it  was  fair  to  give 
him  the  responsibility  and  then  say,  "Do 
it  with  the  tools  I  have  furnished  you." 

That  same  nile  applies  here. 

I  am  reluctant  to  say  to  the  Attorney 
General  that  he  has  to  set  up  his  or- 
ganization, that  he  has  to  divide  his  re- 
sponsibility, and  do  such  and  such  in  this 
way,  and  then  hold  him  accoimtable  if 
he  cannot  do  the  Job  as  it  Is  now  or  does 
not  want  to  do  It.  After  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity and  trial,  and  it  Is  pointed  out — 
it  may  well  be,  but  I  do  not  know — that 
this  Is  what  we  should  do,  whether  he 
wants  it  or  not.  Until  that  has  been  de- 
termined to  our  satisfaction  I  am  not 
certain  what  we  should  do. 

There  Is  a  conflict  of  evidence  In  the 
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hearing.  One  can  take  a  position  for  the 
amendment.  We  have  strong  testimony 
for  it.  But  we  have  strong  testimony 
against  it,  and  the  difference  is  in  the 
weight  that  comes  from  the  man  who  has 
the  responsibility  to  do  this  Job  now. 

We  can  pass  a  law,  but  we  cannot 
execute  the  law.  We  can  pass  a  law,  but 
we  cannot  administer  it.  We  can  pass  a 
law.  but  we  cannot  by  law  Insure  that 
we  will  get  better  results  by  Imposing 
on  an  Attorney  General  a  certain  kind 
of  organization  than  if  we  let  the  At- 
torney General  say  how  he  will  organize 
his  own  effort,  how  he  will  administer 
it.  and  how  he  will  direct  it.  and  what 
assistants  he  needs  to  the  Job. 

At  the  moment,  I  would  leave  it  with 
the  Attorney  General.  But  I  commend 
the  author  of  the  amendment  for  the 
great  contribution  he  has  already  made 
in  this  fight  against  organized  crime. 

The  bill  before  us  today  Is  going  to 
make  a  further  contribution  to  the  expe- 
diting of  that  necessary  effort  in  this 
country. 

I  shall  not  be  luihappy  personally  if 
the  amendment  is  agreed  to.  I  personally 
do  not  care  except  that  I  do  feel  that 
there  can  be  complications,  and  I  can 
see  that  there  might  be  complications. 
When  the  man  in  charge  says,  "Do  not 
impose  it  on  me,  because  I  will  have  those 
complications,"  I  think  we  should  let 
them  do  it  this  way  a  while  longer  while 
we  study  the  matter  further. 

I  feel  constrained  under  the  circiun- 
stances  to  go  along  writh  that.  The  gen- 
eral idea  has  an  appeal  to  me.  Organized 
crime  is  of  such  magnitude  and  is  such  a 
danger  and  a  menace  of  great  propor- 
tions in  this  coimtry  today,  there  ought 
to  be  an  Assistant  Attorney  General  at 
the  head  of  the  division. 

Whether  we  can  separate  the  Depart- 
ment's crime  efforts  into  two  divisions  Is 
the  issue.  There  is  some  doubt  about  it, 
and  in  view  of  the  Attorney  General's 
present  position,  I  shall  not  vote  to  make 
that  separation. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for 
his  splendid  analysis  of  this.  I  agree  with 
him  fully. 

This  is  not  a  debilitating  or  harmful 
amendment  in  and  of  itself. 

I  want  to  Join  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas in  his  praise  of  the  work  and  the 
effort  and  the  great  assistance  rendered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land in  this  field. 

He  has  been  of  tremendous  help.  Cer- 
tainly, his  experience  as  a  U.S.  attorney 
in  the  district  of  Maryland  has  been 
called  on  for  guidance  as  we  have  gone 
along.  However,  the  ultimate  position 
reached  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
is  that  the  Attorney  General  is  the  head 
of  the  criminal  division. 

The  Attorney  General  in  his  letter  of 
August  5,  said: 

Upon  completion  of  that  study  appropri- 
ate recommendations  will  be  made  to  the 
President  on  how  to  accomplish  lasting  Im- 
provements in  executive  operations.  Includ- 
ing the  fight  against  organized  criminal 
activity.  I 

He  also  said: 

Let  the  action  on  this  proposal  be  deferred 
until  the  Attorney  General  has  completed 


his  plans  for  reorganization  of  all  work  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  including  that 
now  performed  by  the  tax  and  antitrust 
division. 

I  am  happy  to  hear  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  that  it  should 
be  turned  down  at  this  time  to  await  the 
further  guidance  and  recommendation  of 
the  Attorney  General. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Exhibit    1 
Hon.  John  L.  McClei.lan. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Your  Subcommiiiee  on 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  is  presently 
considering  S.  974.  a  bill  which  would  create 
a  position  of  Assistant  Attorney  General  for 
Organized  Crime.  As  you  will  recall.  I  dis- 
cussed the  proposal  briefly  during  my  testi- 
mony l>efore  your  sul>commlttee  on  March 
18  of  this  year.  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Wilson,  during  his  appearance  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  June  3.  1969.  presented 
additional  department  views  on  the  measure. 

There  are  some  very  persuasive  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  creation  of  an  Organized 
Crime  Division  under  an  Assistant  Attorney 
General.  Such  action  would  give  emphasis, 
institutionalization,  and  added  stature  to  the 
effort  against  organized  crime.  It  would  pro- 
vide for  an  Independent  budget  for  the  or- 
ganized crime  program  of  the  Department.  It 
would  give  some  protection  against  a  possible 
future  de-emphasis  of  Federal  effort  in  this 
area  of  unique  Federal  concern.  Prom  a  man- 
agement view,  the  present  size  and  antici- 
pated growth  of  the  Organized  Crime  Sec- 
tion would  warrant  elevating  it  to  division 
status. 

There  are,  however,  also  persuasive  prac- 
tical reasons  for  not  creating  a  separate  Or- 
ganized Crime  Division  at  this  time.  A  de- 
cisive factor  is  the  organizational  problem 
which  would  result.  A  Federal  crime  is,  in 
short,  a  Federal  crime,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  it  is  committed  as  a  part  of  organized 
criminal  activity. 

If  a  separate  division  were  created,  there 
would  l>e  complex  problems  of  determining 
which  division,  either  the  Criminal  Division 
or  the  Organized  Crime  Division,  should  have 
Jurisdiction.  To  resolve  such  problems  it  has 
been  suggested  that  there  also  lie  created 
a  new  Deputy  Attorney  General  for  Criminal 
Justice.  While  this  seems  like  a  possible 
answer,  the  creation  of  such  a  position 
raises  additional  problems  of  the  role  of  this 
new  Deputy  vis-a-vis  the  existing  operation 
of  the  Deputy's  oJBce. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  the  creation 
of  two  divisions  with  similar  and  related 
Jiurlsdictlon  would  result  In  losing  the  ex- 
isting advantages  of  having  a  single  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  supervising  the 
criminal  work  of  the  United  States  At- 
torneys. This  unity  In  supervision  permits 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  to  achieve 
a  priority  for  the  organized  crime  work 
which  might  be  more  difficult  if  two  assist- 
ant attorneys  general  were,  in  effect,  com- 
peting to  have  the  United  States  Attorneys 
expedite  their  criminal  prosecutions.  Finally, 
I  must  question  the  wisdom  of  creating  a 
division  through  detailed  legislation  which 
would  luinecessarlly  limit  the  administrative 
flexibility  of  such  a  unit  in  meeting  contin- 
gencies that  cannot  be  anticipated  at  this 
time.  Legislation,  In  fact,  is  unnecessary  to 
create  an  OrgaiUzed  Crime  Division,  The  At- 
torney General  presently  has  the  authority 
to  re-designate  a  vacant  post  of  Assistant 
Attorney  General  (which  formerly  was  de- 
signated for  the  Allen  Property  Division)  as 
head  of  such  a  new  division. 

It  Is  because  of  these  competing  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  that  I  hope  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will  defer  ac- 
tion on  S.  974.  The  questions  raised  by  S. 


974  and  the  entire  question  of  improving  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Executive  Branch  in  com- 
bating crime  are  presently  under  active  re- 
view by  the  President's  Advisory  Council 
on  Effective  Organization.  The  Deputy  At- 
torney General  and  myself  are  personally 
working  with  this  Advisory  Council  on  these 
matters.  Upon  completion  of  that  study  ap- 
propriate recommendations  will  l>e  made  to 
the  President  on  how  to  accomplish  lasting 
improvements  In  executive  operations,  in- 
cluding the  fight  agaln.st  organized  criminal 
activity. 

Wi'h  warme.st  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

John  Mitchell, 
Attorney  General. 

Exhibit  2 

January  20.  1970. 

Hon     RoM.^N    L     HRUSKA. 
US    Seriate. 
Wa.shington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  vuidersiand  that  during 
consideration  by  the  Senate  of  S.  30,  the 
Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of  1969,  the 
question  of  whether  to  create  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  a  division  headed  by  an  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  for  Organized  Crime 
may  be  brought  up.  As  you  Itnow.  I  have  set 
forth  the  Issues  both  favorable  and  unfavor- 
able in  this  regard  in  a  letter  dated  August  5. 
1969,  which  appears  at  page  391  of  the  printed 
hearings  before  the  Sulxiommlttee  on  Crimi- 
nal Laws  and  Procedures  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  United  States  Senate.  At  that 
time  I  asked  that  action  l>e  deferred  on  the 
question  pending  review  by  the  President's 
Advisory  Council  on  Executive  Organization, 
and  stated  that  upon  completion  of  that 
study  appropriate  recommendations  would 
be  made  to  the  President  on  "how  to  accom- 
plish lasting  impovements  in  executive  opera- 
tions, including  the  fight  against  organized 
criminal  activity". 

I  would  lilie  to  reiterate  the  principal  diffi- 
culties which  woiUd  result  from  the  creation 
of  an  Organized  Crime  Division.  As  I  stated 
in  the  aforementioned  letter,  an  organiza- 
tional problem  would  result.  A  Federal  crime 
is.  in  short,  a  Federal  crime,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  it  is  committed  as  a  part  of 
organized  criminal  activity.  If  a  separate  divi- 
sion were  created,  there  would  be  complex 
problems  of  determining  which  division, 
either  the  Criminal  Division  or  the  Organized 
Crime  Divison,  should  b&ve  Jtirisdiction.  To 
resolve  such  problems  it  has  been  suggested 
that  there  also  l>e  created  a  new  Deputy 
Attorney  General  for  Criminal  Justice.  While 
this  seems  like  a  possible  sinswer,  the  creation 
of  such  a  position  raises  additional  problems 
of  the  role  of  tills  new  Deputy  vis-a-vis  the 
existing  operation  of  the  Deputy's  office. 

A  further  objection  Is  that  creation  of  two 
divisions  with  similar  and  related  Jurisdiction 
would  result  in  the  loss  of  the  existing  advan- 
tages of  having  a  single  Assistant  Attorney 
General  supervising  the  over-all  criminal 
work  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  including 
that  of  the  93  United  States  Attorneys  and 
their  more  than  800  assistants.  This  unity  in 
supervision  permits  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  to  achieve  a  priority  for  the  or- 
ganized crime  work  which  might  be  more 
difficult  if  two  Assistant  Attorneys  General 
were,  in  effect,  competing  to  have  the  United 
States  Attorneys  expedite  their  criminal 
prosecutions. 

Let  me  assure  you.  however,  that  we  have 
been  and  are  continuing  to  inquire  into 
methods  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
operations  of  the  Federal  effort  to  combat 
organized  crime.  I,  therefore,  urge  that  the 
Senate  not  adopt  any  amendment  to  8.  30 
which  win  create  an  Organized  Crime  Divi- 
sion in  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Sincerely, 

John  Mitchell, 
Attorney  General. 
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EXHIVT    3 

F.xcKEPT  t'nou  Testimony  or  AsaisTAMT  At- 

TOBNVT  Oe.VIBAt.  Wa-SON  ON  S  30  AND 
OTKIB  RELATXD  BILU  tlNCLVDING  S.  974  I 
toNCMNINC     THE     CoNTEOL     OF     OROANIiCED 

I  siMF  June  3.  1969 

S      974 

I  Wfuld  ae^t  like  to  dL-cuis  S  974,  a  bill 
to  create  a  p».i-aiion  of  Assiaiaut  Attorney 
t.eiieral  ror  Orgajii/*<l  Crime,  which  was  in- 
troduced on  February  7  1969.  by  Seuaior 
T\diiips  lu  his  lestimouy  beture  this  Sub- 
cimmittee  on  March  18.  Attorney  General 
Mltchtll  slated  that  ue  lia\e  been  sMidymg 
the  merits  o(  varlou.->  proposals  Involving  an 
efTectively  .structured  organization  dealing 
with  organued  crime.  Including  the  creation 
of  a  separate  organized  crime  division,  or 
the  consolidation  of  aU  of  the  crini;nal  ac:iv- 
ities  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  Including 
the  Tax  and  Antiirui-i  Divlsuns,  In  one  new 
division  whatever  it  might  be  called  This 
same  genera!  subject  is  also  being  considered 
by  the  newly  appointed  Advisory  Council  on 
Executive  Organization  which  the  President 
In  his  special  message  to  the  Congress  on 
organized  crime  of  April  23.  1969.  directed 
to  examine  the  effectiveness  of  the  Executive 
Branch  In  combatting  crime — in  particular, 
organized  crime  Pending  the  resvilts  of  this 
study,  therefore,  we  request  that  considera- 
tion of  S  974  be  delayed 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  there  are 
Inherent  organizational  difficulties  In  any 
plan  of  organization  which  takes  the  or- 
ganized crime  intelligence,  cases  defendnnts 
ind  materials  out  of  the  funcUonal  sections 
to  which  they  would  normally  be  assigned 
and  sets  up  a  special  organizational  unit  to 
handle  the  particular  defendants.  Irrespective 
of  the  parucular  crime  under  investlgaUon 
The  Immediate  effect  of  this  U  to  create  two 
separate  units  having  Jurisdiction  of  the 
same  subject  matter  for  Instance,  most  mall 
fraud  cases  go  to  the  Fraud  Section  but  those 
Involving  organized  crime  go  to  the  Or- 
givnized  Crime  Section  Someone  has  to  maHe 
a  decision,  and  In  order  to  keep  the  Fraud 
Section  and  the  Organized  Crime  Section 
working  In  smooth  harmony,  this  work  has 
to  be  closely  correlated  It  Is  the  present  feel- 
ing of  the  Department  that  this  correlation 
and  coordination  can  best  be  done  by  leav- 
ing the  organ^ed  criminal  work  in  the  pres- 
ent Criminal  Division  The  effect  of  creat- 
ing a  special  division  will  be  to  transfer  the 
coordination  of  all  criminal  work  to  the  level 
of  the  Deputy  s  ofBce  and  will  make  neces- 
sary the  creation  of  an  additional  staff  sec- 
tion in  the  Deputy  s  office 

While  It  Is  good  to  emphasize  the  or- 
ganized crime  work  by  dignifying  this  work 
in  the  Organizational  scheme  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  It  Is  thought  that  the  din- 
ger of  competing  ofBces  having  Jurisdiction 
of  the  same  subject  matter  will  more  than 
offset  the  advantages  This  Is  particularly 
true  with  Increases  In  the  Strike  Forces  <  r 
field  offices  devoted  to  organized  crime  work, 
and  great  care  must  be  taken  that  these  do 
not  l)ecome  competing  prosecutorial  offices  to 
those  of  the  United  Slates  Attorneys 

It  is  the  determined  purp)08e  of  this  Ad- 
ministration to  have  the  Organized  Crime 
SecUon  of  the  Criminal  Division  work  In 
-loser  harmony  with  the  Criminal  Division 
than  It  has  In  the  past  and  to  have  the  Strike 
Forces  or  neld  offices  of  the  Organized  Crime 
Section  work  In  close  coonection  and  close 
harmony  with  the  United  States  Attorneys. 
For  these  and  other  reasons.  It  Is  respectfully 
requested  that  consideration  of  3  9H  be 
deferred  until  the  Attorney  General  has  com- 
pleted his  plans  for  the  reorganization  of  all 
of  the  criminal  work  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, including  that  now  performed  by  the 
Ti<«  and  Antltru.si  Divisions 


ExHiBrr  4 
FAU..S  CutacH,  Va  . 

Juuf  2i.  1^69. 
H>..n    Jt.HN  I.    Ml  Ci  El  I  AN, 
V  S   Senate. 
Wasninpton.  DC. 

DtAa  SENAToa  McCiELiAN  By  letter  o! 
June  10.  1969,  you  ivave  asked  my  views  on 
S  974,  a  bill  which  would  create  Uie  po^ltlon 
of  Ai^lstant  Attorney  Gencr.il  for  Organized 
Crime.  In  effect,  raising  the  Organized  Crime 
and  Racketeering  Section  of  the  Criminal 
Division  to  divisional  level. 

The  proposal  has  been  discussed  »ithiii 
t.'ie  Department  of  Justice  for  many  years. 
In  my  opinion.  It  Is  unw.se  Criminal  c<'n- 
duct  does  not  fall  into  tidy  compartments 
To  separate  organized  crime  prosecution 
from  the  rich  experience  and  resourceful 
manpower  of  the  Criminal  DIvLslon  would 
Injure  t>oth. 

Inter-dlvlBlonal  coordination  haa  always 
been  difficult  Inter-dlvlslonal  Jealousies  and 
rivalries  must  be  anticipated  where  different 
divisions  are  enforcing  the  same  statute* 
The  Criminal  Division  will  retain  narcotics, 
fraud  and  general  crime  responsibilities  Or- 
ganized Crime  figure*  are  frequently  prose- 
cuted under  such  statutes. 

Common  L&sues  of  law.  both  substantive 
and  procedural,  would  necessarily  arise  In 
two  divisions.  UnlXormlty  In  Interpretation 
at  both  the  trial  and  appellate  leveU  would 
bo  difficult  to  Insure. 

Liaison  with  investigative  agencies,  criti- 
cally Important  to  any  prosecutorial  effort.  Is 
more  easily  effected  when  one  Assistant  At- 
torney General  Is  responsible  for  all  prose- 
cutions. 

Creation  of  new  divisions  limits  flexibility 
In  enforcement  priorities  and  manpower  allo- 
cations. It  often  demoralizes  the  staff  which 
Is  removed  from  the  more  exciting  activity 
of  the  moment  and  resulu  In  stagnation  in 
special  urviLa  of  high  interest  when  that  In- 
terest paaaes. 

The  need  la  more  manpower  for  the  Crimi- 
nal   Division   and   the   United   States   Attor- 
neys' offices  to  enable  them  to  fulfill  all  of 
their  important  duties. 
Sincerely. 

Ramsey  Ci  ark 

ExHrBrr  5 

AmoNK.  NY. 

July  10,  1969. 
Hon    John  L    McClellan. 
Co  "i"!  If  tec  on  f'le  Judiciary.  Subcommittee 

on  Criminal  Lau^  and  Procedures,   VS. 

Senate.  Washington.  DC. 
Dea*  StNATot  McCliluan  You  have  asked 
me  to  comment  on  S  974.  a  bill  introduced 
bv  Senator  Joseph  Tydlngs  which  would  raise 
the  Organized  Crime  and  Racketeering  Sec- 
tion of  the  Criminal  Division  to  divisional 
level.  You  have  asked  for  my  views  as  a 
former  Attorney  General. 

lu  my  Judgment  there  are  both  virtues  and 
vices  to  the  bill  There  U  a  great  deal  of 
merit  to  taking  any  step  which  would  con- 
centrate attention  upon,  and  make  more  effi- 
cient, the  drive  of  the  Federal  Government 
against  organized  crime  Raising  the  Section 
to  divisional  level  would  have  this  effect  It 
would  underline  the  Importance  which  Is 
attached  to  the  drive  against  organized 
crime.  It  would  also  make  it  easier.  In  terms 
of  prestige.  UUes.  and  salary,  to  attract  and 
keep  able  personnel.  All  of  this  would  be 
helpful 

On  the  other  side  of  the  scales  Is  the  fact 
that  responjlbllUy  for  federal  prosecution 
of  crime  would,  with  a  new  division,  be  split 
four  way».  the  Criminal  Division,  the  Orga- 
nized Crime  Division,  the  Internal  Security 
Division,  and  the  Tax  Division  I  think  thU 
would  make  the  Attorney  Generals  Job  of 
supervision  somewhat  more  difficult  than  It 


now  Is  In  addition.  I  think  with  organized 
crime  removed  It  would  be  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  get  the  high  quality  person  to  head 
the  Criminal  Division  which  It  is  Important 
to  have  During  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
Artnualsiralloub  the  Attorney  General  him- 
self spent  much  ol  his  lime  dealing  with  orga- 
nized crime,  and  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral m  charge  of  the  Criminal  Division  prob- 
ablv  spent  In  the  neighborhood  of  80  per 
cei.t  of  his  time  dealing  with  It 

Frankly,  I  think  on  organizational  matters 
of  ihls  kind  the  views  and  preference  of  the 
lnc,;nibent  Attorney  General  should  be  given 
great  weight  I  believe  that  If  I  were  now 
Attorney  General  I  would  not  request  this 
auth  iriiiatlon  from  Congress,  But  If  the  pres- 
ent Attorney  General  desires  'l,  I  would,  were 
I  a  member  of  Congress,  support  him. 

With  personal  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerelv. 

Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach. 

E.\HIBIT    6 

Washington,  DC, 

June  19,   1969. 
He>n   John  A.  McClellan, 
V  S   Senate. 
\Va<>iU'.gton.  D  C. 

Dear  Senato«  McCleilan.  In  response  to 
vour  Inquiry  with  respect  to  S.  974.  which 
would  raise  the  Organized  Crime  and  Racket- 
eering Section  of  the  Criminal  Division  to  a 
divisional  level,  this  concept  has  been  con- 
sidered for  some  time.  I  can  recuU  such  sug- 
gestions as  early  as  1963. 

I  was  then,  and  still  am.  opposed  to  mak- 
ing the  Organized  Crime  Section  a  separate 
division  To  the  contrary.  I  have  long  felt 
criminal  law  enforcement  activities  In  the 
Department  of  Justice  should  be  centralized 
rather  than  decentralized.  Specifically,  I 
am  referring  to  the  criminal  enforcement 
Jurisdiction  which  Is  currently  lodged  in  the 
Tax.  Civil  Rights,  Internal  Security,  and 
Antitrust  Divisions 

I  know  of  no  field  In  which  close  coordina- 
tion U  more  Important  than  the  organized 
crime  field  Experience  dlcUtes  that  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  strength  of  the  orga- 
nized criminal  element  has  been  the  •'splin- 
tered" Law  enforcement  Jurisdiction  of  the 
federal  government  This  Includes  the  fact 
that  there  are  over  29  federal  investigative 
agencies  with  as  many  Jurisdictions  and  the 
fact  that  on  one  division  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  authority  to  prosecute  for  all 
types  of  federal  crimes.  Organized  crime — 
while  It  may  deal  to  a  large  extent  with  spe- 
cific types  of  unlawful  activity— nevertheless 
Invol'.es  Individuals  and  syndicates  engag- 
ing In  conduct  which  runs  the  gamut  of  ac- 
tivities prohibited  by  the  Criminal  Code  of 
the  United  States  Obvious  examples  are 
the  SEC  frauds  and  so-called  SCAM  situa- 
tions where  organized  crime  figures  partici- 
pate in  planned  bankruptcies. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  in  order 
to  establish  overall  policies  permitting  all 
types  of  prosecutorial  activities  to  have  the 
benefit  of  experience  gleaned  from  one  type 
of  crime  and  to  ensure  a  close  working  rela- 
tionship among  those  various  sections  as- 
signed the  respoiulblllty  of  deaUng  with  par- 
ticular crimes.  11  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  all  of  the  criminal  functions  coordi- 
nated under  one  official  at  the  working  level. 
In  the  past,  unfortunately,  as  the  various 
crime  problems  have  achieved  an  Increased 
significance,  the  tendency  has  been  to  break 
out  that  type  of  prosecution  from  the  Crim- 
inal Division  and  to  place  It  In  a  separate 
division,  thus  moving  coordination  of  the 
attorneys  working  on  the  prosecutions  from 
a  sectional  level  to  the  office  of  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General  or  the  office  of  the  Attorney 
General  Two  recent  examples  are.  of  course, 
the  cull  Rights  Division  and  the  Internal 
Security  Division. 
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Consequently.  It  would  be  my  strong  rec- 
ommendation that  this  practice  be^  discon- 
tinued and  that  the  Organized  Crime  Section 
remain  a  part  of  the  law  enforcement  func- 
tions of  the  Criminal  Division.  As  stated  be- 
fore, I  would  further  recommend  that  the 
criminal  functions  of  Ihe  other  divisions  be 
incorporated  Into  the  Criminal  Division. 

I  trust  that  the  foregoing  is  of  some  help 
in  the  deliberations  of  your  subcommittee. 
If  further  expansion  on  the  above  Is  de- 
sired. I  stand  ready  to  plve  whatever  aid  I 
can 

Sincerely  yours. 

Herbert  J  Mn.LER.  Jr. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  to  the  Organized 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1969  which  calls 
for  the  creation  of  a  new  Assistant  At- 
torney General  to  head  an  Organized 
Crime  Division  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. I  think  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  is  essential  if  we  are  to  fight 
in  the  most  effective  manner  organized 
crime. 

In  the  past,  the  Civil  Rights  Section 
in  the  Justice  Department  was  made  into 
a  divisional  level  activity  headed  by  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General.  The  admin- 
istration is  currently  asking  Congress  to 
create  a  Division  of  Consumer  Affairs  in 
the  Justice  Department  handled  by  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General.  I  think  the 
facts  Justify  giving  the  an ti -organized 
crime  program  divisional  status  in  the 
Justice  Department. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydincs)  has  in  his  re- 
marks most  ably  set  forth  the  need  to 
provide  top-level  leadership  and  proper 
organizational  structure  for  the  pro- 
gram to  control  organized  crime.  The 
fact  that  organized  crime  is  working,  as 
Senator  Tydincs  stated,  "within  struc- 
tures as  complex  as  those  of  any  large 
corporation,  subject  to  laws  more  rigidly 
enforced  than  those  of  legislative  govern- 
ment," demands  that  our  efforts  to  fight 
these  activities  be  highly  organized  and 
led  by  top-echelon  personnel. 

The  seriousness  of  organized  crime  can 
perhaps  best  be  highlighted  by  the  profits 
made  by  the  society  comprising  orga- 
nized crime.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
from  gambling  activities  alone  organized 
crime  makes  profits  in  excess  of  $50  bil- 
lion and  that  from  loan-sharking  activi- 
ties the  profits  may  even  be  higher. 
Profits  from  the  importation  and  whole- 
sale distribution  of  drugs  produce  over 
$21  million  a  year  in  profits  and  It  is 
estimated  that  imported  opium  costing 
$350  is  valued  at  $225,000  on  the  streets 
in  the  United  States.  Prom  illegal  betting 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  estimated  that 
untaxed  profits  of  $600,000  an  hour  are 
being  made  by  organized  crime. 

The  impact  of  organized  crime  on  this 
country  is  indeed  serious.  Our  commit- 
ment to  control  organized  crime  must 
include  a  commitment  to  fight  it  in  the 
most  effective  manner.  Senator  Tydings' 
amendment  would  provide  the  best  ad- 
ministrative structure  for  the  war 
against  organized  crime;  I  therefore  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  itls  my 
intention  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  my  amendment  as  soon  as  a  suf- 


ficient number  of  Senators  are  present 
in  the  Chamber. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
BoGcs  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Tydings).  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative).  Mr.  President,  I 
have  aready  voted  in  the  affirmative,  but 
on  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  ( Mr. 
Gore),  who,  if  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, woud  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permit- 
ted to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  There- 
fore. I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore>  ,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
lings)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
McCarthy),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  'Mr.  McGovern),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  . 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  would  vote  "nay." 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  is 
necessarily  absent  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  a  friend. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gur- 
NEY),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Gold  WATER),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

The  Senators  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken  and  Mr,  Prouty),  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr,  Cook),  the  Sena- 
ator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbb),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Sioth),  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower), 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  ,  is  detained  on  official  business, 
and,  if  present  and  voting,  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 


from  Kentucky  <Mr.  Cook).  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Gcxjdell)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith  •.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
'Mr.  GuRNEYi  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  iMr.  Percy).  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
niinois  would  vote  "nay.' 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
<Mr.  Saxbe*  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Texas  ( Mr.  Tower  i  .  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "nay." 

Also  the  Senator  from  Oregon  iMr. 
Hatfield)  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pearson)  are  necessarily  absent, 
and  if  present  and  voting  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimcrd  .veas  29. 
nays  45.  as  follows : 


|No.  SLeg.J 

TEAS— 29 

Bayh 

Kennedy 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Matcnuson 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  W   Va 

McGee 

Randolph 

Case 

Mclntyre 

Riblcoff 

Cranston 

Moudale 

Spong 

Eagleton 

Montoya 

Sj-mlngton 

Harris 

Muskle 

Tjdings 

Hughes 

Nelson 

Williams.  N  J 

Inouye 

Packwood 

Yarborou^h 

Jackson 

Pastore 

NAYS— 45 

Allen 

Eastland 

Me  teal  f 

Allott 

Ellender 

Miller 

Anderson 

Ervin 

Murphy 

Baker 

Pannln 

Russell 

Bellmon 

Fong 

SchweUer 

Bible 

Fulbrlght 

Scott 

Boggs 

Grunn 

Smith,  Maine 

Brooke 

Hansen 

Sparkman 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hart 

Stennls 

C^annon 

Holland 

Stevens 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Williams.  Del. 

Dole 

Long 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Domlnlck 

McClellan 

Young,  Ohio 

PRESENT   AND   GIVING   A   LIVE  PAIR.   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — 1 
Mansfield,  against. 


NOT  VOTINO- 

-25 

Aiken 

Gumey 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Church 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Cook 

Holllngs 

Prouty 

Cooper 

JaviU 

Sax  be 

Ooldwater 

Mathias 

Smith,  111 

GoodeU 

McCiJarthy 

Tower 

Gore 

McGovem 

Gravel 

Moss 

So  Mr.  Tydincs'  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMXNDMKNT   NO.    439 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  439,  and  ask  that  It  be 
stated. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Lkcislativi  Clerk  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  'Mr  Case> 
proposes  amendment  No  439.  as  fol- 
io* ^ 

0:\   page   52.   line    13.    foU   «mg   the   word 
ivold  ■.  iu*ert    service  of.  or 

On  page  52.  line  U,  after  Uie  word  "of  . 
liiiert  a  comma  aud  strike  Uie  word  '  any" 

Ou  p-ige  52   line  22.  after  the  word  ■which 
ln>err      and   a'.ntdance  of  service  of  process 

Ol 

Ml  CASE  Mr.-President.  I  modify  the 
lait  line  of  my  amendment  line  6^  by 
cl'.anguig  the  word  and'  to  an  That 
merely  orrecU*  a  typog'.aphical  error. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
ani.  ndment  w  ill  be  so  modified 

Mr  CASE  Mr  Pre.Mdent.  I  a^k  unan- 
imous consent  Uiat  these  Uiree  amend- 
mei^.ts.  if  they  are  technically  three,  be 
considered  en  bloc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICF.R  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 

Mr  CASE  Mr  PreMdent.  Uie  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  a^>  it  now  standi  would 
make  it  a  crimmal  offeiise  to  flee  across 
a  State  line  to  avoid  presenting  lesli- 
monv  or  if  one  has  been  subpenaed  by 
a  duly  authorized  State  crime  investi- 
gating agency. 

Mv  amendment  would  strengthen  Uiat 
language  by  also  making  it  a  crime  to 
flee  across  State  lines  to  avoid  the  ser\-- 
ice.  or  contempt  proceedings  brought 
bv  such  an  agency. 

Mr.  President,  in  ihLs  connection.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  following  items: 

A  letter  from  the  US  attorney  for 
the  district  of  New  Jersey  dated  Decem- 
ber 18.  1969. 

A  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Commission  of  Invesu- 
gaUon.  dated  October  13.  1969.  addressed 
to  me.'enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  the 
same  date  to  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

An  article  entitled  "Two  in  Jersey  Flee 
Inquiry  on  Mafia."  written  by  Walter  H. 
Waggoner  and  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  July  30.  1969 

An    arUcle    enUUed    "Mafia    PuKiUve 

Due  To  Surrender  Here."  published  in 

Uie  New  York  Times  of  August  9.  1969. 

All  of  these  Items  siiow  the  need  for 

this  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
uere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U  3     DlFAJlTMENT    OF   JCSTtCE.    U.S. 

.\rTO«KiT   rom  th«  Dbtrict  of 
New  Jekskt. 

Newark.  S  J  .  December  IS   1969 
Hon   CUFToao  P   Case. 

V  S    Senator. 

V  S  Senate.  Wa^htngton   D  C 

Dtam  ScKAToi  C*3E  My  apoloi?ies  for  the 
delay  In  answering  yoiir  letter  of  November 
7.  1969. 

I  have  reviewed  your  proposed  amend- 
ment to  Secuon  1073  of  Title  18  of  ttoe 
United  State*  Code.  I  bave  al»o  reviewed 
the  legal  declaions  respecung  thU  Section. 
I  wholeheartedly  endorse  your  propoeal  to 
Include  a  sulxsectlon  (3)  In  thla  law  As  you 
tmow.  tbla  criminal  act  waa  oiigtaally  en- 
acted "Vo  aaaUt  th«  «nfaroeiDent  of  stat* 
liiws  particularly  In  ImpoainR  penaltlea  upon 
roving   cnmlnala   who  would    be   subject   to 


exUadlU'in  Untied  Staler  r  Brandenburg, 
144  F2d  656  i3rd  Clr  1944.  Your  propo5al 
ob\!ous;y  1>  in  the  spirit  In  which  the  Con- 
g.'fss  inltlaUy  enacted  thl.s  legi.-latlon 

The  experience  tli.it  the  St-ite  Iinet.tln.i- 
tlon  Conimlssli.n  ^.id  this  p.vst  July  and 
August  prove,  that  j.nir  prcp.'-.il  will  assist 
such  a  duly  constituted  tKxly  la  enforcing 
their  .-iubpi^na  power  and  In  B:!owlng  them 
to  conduct  leglJlmate  and  proper  Investlg.i- 
tlons  into  statewide  criminal  .Tcflvitles 

Since  I  consider  the  problems  faced  bv  the 
St.ite  In'. estlgi.tlon  fommlssion  .similar  to 
those  which  the  Special  Statewide  O.'tind 
Jury  haa  raced  and  will  f.v.-e  In  the  future. 
I  believe  that  we  should  similarly  assist 
them  m  enforcing  -heir  subpoena  power  Re- 
cent dl.sclosures  of  the  far-flung  interest  of 
numerous  IndlMdual.s  currently  under  in- 
vestigation, establish  conclusively  their  fa- 
cile abllltv  to  establish  themselves  in  other 
state,  with  e  isy  acce.ss  to  tiielr  assets,  while 
mocking  l!ie  subpoena  po*er  of  properly 
constituted  state  InvesUg.ttue  agencies 

Ceria:nly  any  witnetjs  called  belurc  either 
the  S-ate  Invcstlgatli  n  Commi.-'Sli  n  or  a  state 
griiiid  jurv  need  '>nlv  to  reall/e  that  all  he  has 
to  do  to  avoid  testifying  or  to  be  immune 
from  a  contempt  citatun  Is  to  tlee  the  state  s 
jurl.sdiction  Then  at  bes'.  the  state  au'hori- 
tles  would  face  a  stiff  legal  fight  m  order  to 
extradite  him 

I  belie\e  your  proposed  legislation  to  be 
Invaluable  in  light  of  the  problems  faced  by 
state  investigatory  panels  and  I  -tninirly  en- 
dorse It 

Sincerely. 

FrFDERKK  B    Lacev 

C  S  Attorney 
State  of  New  Jersft. 

bl  M!    C'>.V  MISSION  or  iNVESnCATInNS. 

Cherry  Hill    S  J     Oc  fobc  M    1969 
Hon  Ct-irroED  P  Case, 
V  S  Senate 
Washington.  D  C. 

My  Dea«  Senator  Enclosed  you  will  find 
a  copy  of  a  letter  to  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  m  which  we  propose  that  statutes  be 
amended  to  malte  It  a  federal  violation  to 
flee  across  state  lines  to  avoid  questioning 
by  agencies  such  as  ours 
Sincerely 

William   F    Htlano. 

Ci  airman 

Knilusure. 


State  or  New  Je«.set. 

ST\TE  rr>MMlS.SION  OF  iNVtSTICATIoN. 

Cherry  Hilt  SJ  .  October  11,  1970 
Hon   John  N   MrrrHEi-L. 
T'te  Attorney  General, 
Departrnrnt  of  Justice. 
Waihmgton.  DC 

Mt  Dbaji  Mr  Attornst  Gknoal  The  New 
Jersey  State  ComnUaalon  of  InveatlgaUon  !■ 
hereby  urging  consideration  of  amendatory 
leg'.sUtlon  relating  to  the  provlslorw  of  TlUe 
18  United  States  Code.  Section  1073  It  U 
submitted  that  this  secOon,  which  ban  proTen 
so  instrumental  In  the  appreherulon  ol  felon* 
and  wltneasea  fleeing  single  state  Jurisdiction 
to  avoid  proaecutlon  or  the  giving  of  testi- 
mony in  that  »Ut«.  would  be  of  Invaluable 
aid  to  a  body  such  as  ours,  which  la  charged 
with,  inter  alia,  the  Investigation  of  orga- 
nized crime  and  ita  relationship  to  any  unit 
of  government  within  a  particular  state 

The  New  Jersey  Commission  was  the  first 
body  to  be  formed  In  direct  response  to  the 
reoGcnmendatlona  of  the  President 's  Commis- 
sion on  Law  Enforcement  and  AdmlnUtra- 
ti>jn  of  Justice.  Pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  in  New  Jersey  Statute*  AnnoUted 
52  9M  1.  et  seq  .  the  Commission  com- 
menced an  InveatlgaUon  in  April.  19«9. 
Subsequently  numerous  Individuals  were 
subpoenaed  to  teatlfy  before  that  Commls- 
Blon  in  July.  19«9  Included  among  tho» 
subpoenaed  to  testify  were  one  Frank  Coc- 


chUro  irtiso  known  as  Frank  Condi)  and 
one  Robert  Occhipmu  (also  known  as  Bobby 
Bi-silei  who  have  both  been  Identified  by 
vjrljus  Uw  enforcement  offlcUls  as  both 
being  clcwely  .i.sbociated  with  organized  crime 
In  clue  course  both  Cocchl.iro  .md  OcchlplntI 
appored  and  assigned  their  Fifth  Amend- 
n;i-ii-.  pru  lieges,  were  offered  Immunity  un- 
der the  appropriate  provisions  of  Uie  New 
Jersey  Act.  rclused  Hi;aln  to  tesUfy  and.  prior 
to  bouig  brought  belore  the  New  Jersey  t^u- 
periur  Court  and  charged  with  contempt, 
ned  the  JurlEdlctioii  of  New  Jersey 

New  Jerseys  remedies  relating  to  contu- 
macious acts  before  a  governmental  auth  >r- 
Itv  are  statutorily  limited  to  the  mi^dc- 
mfaiu  r  i  hleg.>rv  (as  rpp  '.^ed  to  New  Jerse;.  s 
high  misdemeanor  or  •felony"  provision  I 
with  a  maximum  puni.shment  of  three  iJ) 
year^  impruonmcnt  and  or  a  H.OOOOO  fine 
This  limitation,  of  courst'.  prevents  any  ap- 
plica'lon  by  the  appropriate  authorities  for 
•  unl.'iwful  flight  ■  assistance  under  the  afore- 
mentioned provisions  of  the  United  States 
Code 

Th'-refi.re  in  Mght  of  circumstances  which 
permit  witnesses  to  avoid  appearing  or  testi- 
fying before  an  investigation  commusslon  by 
slmplv  stepping  over  state  lines  into  a  dif- 
ferent Jurisdiction.  It  would  appear  that  the 
requested  legislation  Is  absolutely  essential 
If  the  purposes  of  such  a  commission  are  to 
be  effected. 

We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  submitting 
language  which  we  believe  would  be  In  ac- 
cord with  the  objectives  herein  sought.  (See 
attached  encloaure)  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  suggested  phraseology  makes  no  refer- 
ence to  the  usual  felony-mlbdemeanor  di- 
chotomy. Inasmuch  as  the  suggested  statute 
should  provide  for  Interstate  flight  to  avoid 
testifying  before  a  state- wide  commission 
regardless  of  the  label  afforded  that  act  by 
each  of  the  several  states 
Very  truly  yours. 

WuxiAM  F.  Htimno, 

Chairman. 

[From   the  New  York  Times.  July  30,  1969 1 
Two    IN    Jersey    Plek    Inquibt    on    Mafla— 
Alleged  Underworld  Figures  Faced  Con- 
TTMPT  Charges 

(By  Walter  H.  Waggoner) 
Trenton.  July  29 —Two  reputed  Mafia 
leaders  walked  out  of  a  state  building  today 
and  disappeared  after  they  were  threatened 
with  contempt  charges  for  refusing  to  an- 
swer questions  in  an  Inquiry  Into  organized 
crime  In  New  Jersey 

In  defiance  of  commission  orders  to  re- 
main at  the  scene.  Robert  (Bobby  Basile) 
Ochlplntl  left  a  waiting  room  with  his 
lawyer.  Maxvln  Premlnger  of  New  York,  and 
drove  acroes  a  nearby  bridge  spanning  the 
Delaware  River  into  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
followed  by  a  New  Jersey  state  policeman. 

Frank  Cocchlaro.  also  known  as  Frank 
Condi,  disappeared  from  the  State  House 
Annex,  where  the  State  Commission  of  In- 
vestigation was  questioning  aUeged  Mafla 
members  and  aaaoclates.  Cocchlaro  had  re- 
ceived permission  to  take  a  brief  coffee  break. 
Andrew  Phelan,  executive  director  of  the 
commission,  said  that  "It  would  not  seem 
unlikely"  that  Cocchlaro  also  had  left  the 
state. 

Both  men  were  vmder  subpoena  for  ques- 
tioning by  the  commlsalon  lor  the  duration 
of  the  InveeUgatlon,  and  it  waa  the  second 
ap|>earance  so  far  for  t>oth  of  them. 

Superior  Court  Judge  George  Barlow  or- 
dered the  immediate  Issuance  of  arrest  war- 
rants, charging  the  two  men  with  contempt, 
after  a  brief  but  rapid-fire  summary  of 
events  by  Mr.  Phelan  In  the  fourth-floor 
courtroom  of  the  Mercer  County  Court  House 
Annex. 

Mr.  Phelan  related  how  the  two  men.  in 
separate  sessions  this  morning  with  William 
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P.  Hyland.  commlsalon  chairman,  and  Glen 
B.  Miller  Jr.,  a  member,  had  refused  to  an- 
swer "certain  questions."  They  refused  again 
after  the  commission,  in  accordance  wltb 
state  law,  had  granted  them  immunity  from 
prosecution  on  the  basis  of  information  they 
might  divulge  In  their  testimony. 

At  that  point  the  commission  said  it  would 
seek  an  Immediate  court  order  requiring  the 
t»o  to  show  why  they  should  not  be  cited 
for  contempt.  It  was  while  this  motion  waa 
being  conveyed  to  Judge  Barlow  several 
blocks  away  that  the  two  witnesses  were 
ordered  to  remain  on  the  premises.  Presum- 
ably the  motion  would  then  tie  argued  before 
the  Judge  by  the  lawyers  for  the  two.  In- 
stead, they  disappeared. 

It  was  the  flrst  time  that  the  commission, 
which  began  Its  questioning  of  Mafla  flg^ures 
on  July  8,  had  restored  to  a  showcause  order 
charging  contempt,  although  In  Its  several 
sessions  It  has  heard  from  both  cooperative 
and  uncooperative  witnesses. 

Andrew  M.  Andaloro,  a  state  police  detec- 
tive assigned  to  the  Investigation,  testlfled 
before  Judge  Barlow  that  he  had  seen 
Ochlplntl,  Mr.  Premlnger  and  an  unidenti- 
fied lawyer  from  New  Jersey  leave  the  btilld- 
Ing   and   head   for   the   visitors'  parking  lot. 

The  unldentlfled  lawyer  then  left,  and  the 
two  others  drove  away  In  a  blue  1089  Cher- 
rolet,  with  New  Jersey  license  number  PLO 
412,  according  to  Mr.  Andaloro.  Wltb  the 
trooper  trailing  It,  the  car  crossed  the  bridge 
Into  MorrUvlUe,  Pa. 

(From  th"  New  York  Times,  Aug.  9,  1969] 
Mafia  Ptrcnrvx  Dttz  to  SiruiENDnt  Hxn 
TRKNTOif,  August  7. — ^Robert  OcchlplntI, 
the  reputed  Mafla  flgure  who  fled  New  Jer- 
sey while  under  subpoena  to  testily  before 
a  state  crime  Investigation,  agreed  today  to 
surrender  to  New  York  authorities  tomor- 
row. 

His  lawyer,  Marvin  Premlnger  of  Brook- 
lyn, said  he  would  flght  attempts  to  ex- 
tradite OcchlplntI  to  New  Jersey,  where  ha 
faces  trial  for  criminal  contempt  for  leaving 
a  State  Investigation  Commission  hearing 
in  Trenton. 

Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes  is  scheduled  to  sign 
the  request  for  Occhlplntl's  extradition  at 
a  P.M.,  four  hours  after  the  time  set  by  Mr. 
Premlnger  for  surrender  of  his  client  in  the 
Brooklyn  District  Attorney's  office. 

However,  Jersey  officials  were  taking  a 
wait-and-see  attitude  toward  Mr.  Premln- 
ger's  promise  to  surrender  OcchlplntI.  A  com- 
mission spokesman  pointed  out  that  the 
lawyer  had  made  a  number  of  statements 
and  had  failed  to  follow  through. 

Meanwhile  a  second  fugitive  wanted  for 
alleged  contempt  of  the  commlaslon  la  be- 
lieved to  be  In  Florida.  A  commlaslon  source 
Bald  there  were  indications  that  Prank  Coc- 
chlaro, a  reputed  lieutenant  In  the  SImoDe 
Rlsao  (Sam  the  Plumber)  DeCavalcante  Ma- 
fia family,  had  gone  to  the  Miami  area  after 
fleeing  the  commission  bearings  on  July  39. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee.  I  believe  he  finds 
it  appropriate  to  the  general  purpose  of 
the  bill,  and  in  line  with  it,  and  is  pleas- 
antly disposed  toward  it.  Am  I  correct 
in  that  understanding? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  CASE.  Then,  Mr.  President,  there 
being  as  far  as  I  know  no  objection  to 
the  amendment,  I  am  happy  to  ^rant 
the  floor  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Had  the  Senator 
nnlshed? 

Mr.  CASE.  Yes.  I  have  finished. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  this  amendment.  My  in- 
terpretation of  it  is  that  it  is  a  strength- 
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ing  amendment.  It  reaches  further 
than  the  bill  now  reaches  in  dealing  with 
these  people  who  imdertake  to  avoid 
meeting  their  responsibilities  to  their 
country  by  trying  to  evade  the  process  of 
the  law  and  to  try  to  keep  from  testify- 
ing. 

TTiis  amendment  carries  the  provisions 
a  little  further  than  we  have  them  in  the 
bill.  I  have  no  objection  to  it.  I  said  ear- 
lier in  the  course  of  our  discussion  of 
this  measure  that  I  would  support  any 
suggestions  which  improve  and 
strengthen  tliis  bill.  I  regard  this  amend- 
ment as  a  strengthening  amendment. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  it  is  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  who  is  offering 
the  amendment,  especially  in  view  of 
some  problems  that  he  has  had  in  his 
State,  with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  I 
feel  that  this  particular  amendment  will 
enable  law  enforcement  o£Bcials  in  his 
State  to  meet  the  challenge  that  con- 
fronts them  in  dealing  with  some  prob- 
lems that  they  now  have. 

But  it  will  not  only  help  meet  the  prob- 
lem there.  Mr.  President,  it  will  help  in 
other  places  to  deal  with  this  practice — 
and  they  often  get  away  with  it — of 
avoiding  process  or  evading  subpena, 
and  getting  away  so  their  testimony  can- 
not be  produced  to  support  law  enforce- 
ment or  to  bring  out  the  facts.  Often 
those  who  take  flight  bs&  the  only  ones 
who  know  the  facts  and  can  testify,  and 
they  try  to  escape  and  evade  that  re- 
sponsibility. I  favor  strengthening  our 
statutes  in  any  way  we  can  to  get  citi- 
zens to  meet  their  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities as  citizens  and  to  give  that  co- 
operation to  law  enforcement  agencies 
that  is  required  and  necessary  for  us  to 
have  effective  law  enforcement  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  number  of 
newspaper  clippings  describing  some  of 
the  conditions  that  have  prevailed  in 
New  Jersey,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  15,  1969] 
Sinatra's  Arrxst  Soucrt  in  Jersey — War- 
rant IsstrcD  AS  He  Fails  To  Appear   at 

Inquht 

(By  Bonald  Sullivan) 

Trenton,  October  14. — A  warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  Prank  Sinatra  was  issued  here  to- 
day, after  he  failed  to  appear  before  the 
State  Commlsslan  at  Inveetigatlon  to  answer 
questions  about  organised  crime. 

The  warrant,  thought  to  have  no  legal 
power  outside  Mew  Jersey,  directed  that  the 
singer  be  brought  here  "to  answer  the  charge 
of  contempt,"  which  carries  a  maxlmuin 
penalty  of  six  months  In  Jail. 

Mr.  Sinatra  could  not  be  reached  for  com- 
ment on  the  charge,  and  a  secretary  in  his 
lawyer's  office  In  Los  Angeles  said,  "We  have 
no  Information  to  give  out." 

Andrew  Phelan,  executive  director  of  the 
state  commission,  declined  to  disclose  what 
bis  staff  wanted  to  question  Mr.  Sinatra 
about. 

oivnt  srrspoENA  in  jxtne 

According  to  a  petition  filed  by  the  com-  <^ 
mission  In  Superior  Court,  Mr.  Sinatra  was 
handed  a  subpoena  on  the  night  of  June  25 
aboard  tbe  80-foot  power  yacht  Boma, 
berthed  at  Bahr's  Landing  Restaurant  in 
Atlantic  Highlands. 


The  singer  was  offered  a  $2  subpoena  fee 
and  $2  as  a  travel  aUowance  for  the  trip 
here,  both  of  which  he  refused. 

Originally,  Mr.  Sinatra  was  ordered  to  ap- 
pear here  Aug.  19.  But  Milton  A.  Rudln,  his 
lawyer  In  Los  Angeles  and  the  owner  of  rec- 
ord of  the  Roma,  successfully  got  a  one- 
month  postponement  because  "of  certain 
business  commitments." 

However,  Mr.  Phelan  told  Superior  Court 
Judge  Prank  J.  Klngfield  that  neither  Mr. 
Rudin  nor  Mr.  Sinatra  had  ever  called  back. 
Mr.  Phelan  produced  a  letter  to  Mr.  Rudln 
that  he  said  had  been  mailed  Sept.  8. 

It  said:  "Should  your  client  fail  to  meet 
the  agreed-upon  conditions,  then  this  com- 
mission would  have  no  alternative  but  to  go 
forward  and  petition  for  a  warrant  of  arrest 
for  contempt." 

Judge  Klngfleld  granted  the  petition  this 
morning  and  signed  an  order  for  Mr. 
Sinatra's  arrest. 

Mr.  Phelan  conceded  this  evening  that  the 
warrant  probably  had  no  legal  power  outside 
of  New  Jersey,  but  he  said  his  petition  was 
"no  grandstand  play." 

The  petition  said  the  state  investigation 
was  seeking  to  determine  "whether  the  laws 
of  New  Jersey  are  being  faltiifully  executed 
and  effectively  enforced  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  organized  crime  and  racketeering; 
whether  public  officers  and  public  employes 
have  been  properly  discharging  their  duties 
with  particular  references  to  law  enforce- 
ment and  relations  with  criminal  elements; 
and  whether  and  to  what  extent  criminal 
elements  have  Infiltrated  the  political,  eco- 
nomic and  business  life  of  New  Jersey." 

The  commission  was  created  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  Legislature  In  the  wake  of 
charges  that  New  Jersey  was  the  mc^ 
corrupt  state  In  the  nation.  It  opened  Its 
Inveetigatlon  with  an  Inquiry  on  aUeged 
racketeering  In  the  Monmouth  County  com- 
munity of  Long  Branch,  which  Is  south  of 
Atlantic  Highlands. 

Mr.  Sinatra  is  a  native  of  Hoboken  and 
has  frequently  visited  the  state.  He  was  in 
Jersey  City  last  January  for  the  funeral  of 
his  father,  a  former  Hoboken  fire  captain, 
who  had  died  of  a  heart  attack.  His  mother 
Is  living  in  Fort  Lee. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  18,  1989] 

Sinatra's  Sitbpoena  Is  Argued  in  Jerset 
(By  Richard  J.  H.  Johnson) 

Newark,  December  17. — Lawyers  for  Prank 
Sinatra  and  the  State  Investigation  Com- 
mission argued  for  nearly  two  hours  this 
morning  about  whether  the  singer  should  be 
forced  to  appear  before  the  commission  to 
teU  what.  If  anything,  he  knows  about  or- 
ganized crime  in  his  home  state. 

The  lawyers  appeared  hero  before  Federal 
District  Judge  James  A.  Coolahan. 

Last  Jime  24  the  commission  subpoenaed 
Mr.  Sinatra — the  son  of  a  Hoboken  fire  cap- 
tain— to  appear  before  It,  serving  the  paper 
on  him  while  he  was  a  guest  aboard  a  yacht 
moored  at  Atlantic  Highlands.  Tbe  singer  and 
actor  not  only  Ignored  the  subpoena  but  de- 
nounced the  commission's  action  as  an  effort 
to  stage  a  "circus,"  featuring  him  In  the 
center   ring. 

Subsequently  Superior  Court  Judge  Frank 
J.  Klngfield  Issued  an  order  for  Mr.  Sinatra's 
arrest  for  contempt  of  the  commission 
should  he  set  foot  In  New  Jersey  again. 

Last  Dec.  1,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Sinatra's 
lawyers,  the  United  States  Third  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  In  Philadelphia  reversed  an 
order  that  bad  been  Issued  by  Judge  Coola- 
han: the  order  refused  to  restrain  the  com- 
mission from  taking  action  against  the  per- 
former. 

Bruce  W.  Kauffman,  a  lawyer  from  Phila- 
delphia who  is  representing  Mr.  Sinatra  in 
this  action,  asked  today  that  a  three-Judge 
panel  of  Federal  Judges  be  convened  to  rule 
on  whether  the  State  Investigation  Commis- 
sion is  a  constitutionally  valid  body. 
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Mr.  Kauflman  MUd  the  commlsaion  wa* 
merely  an  accusatory  '  body  without  '  legis- 
lative purpose"  before  which  Mr  Sinatra 
would  l>e  bereft  ot  the  advice  of  counsel  and 
of  the  right  to  croea-examine  accusers  or 
accusatory  material 

Andrew  Phelan.  executive  director  of  the 
commission,  argued  that  constitutionality  of 
tlie  commission  was  in  fact  unchallengeable. 

Mr  Phelan  told  the  court  that  Mr  Sinatra 
was  thumbing  his  ncise  '  at  the  laws  of  his 
native  state 

Mr  Kautlmaii  retorted  that  Mr  Sinatra 
*as  merely  seeking  equal  protection  and  Jus- 
tice under  the  law 

If  anybody.  '  declared  Mr  Phelan.  "can 
come  before  the  court  with  more  tillhy  hands 
ajid  less  clean  hands  than  this  Individual 
It  IS  beyond  me  It  is  beyond  belief  No  court 
beyond  should  sanction  such  conduct  " 

He  said  he  referred  to  the    procedural  tac- 

»cs,"  Mr  Sinatra  appeared  to  be  using  to 
fold  an  appearance  before  the  commission 

■  Prank  Sinatra  Is  saying  I  am  above  the 
law.'   ■    Mr     Phelan    told   Judge   Coolahan 

Mr  KauSman  argued  that  Mr  Sinatra 
"has  yet  to  be  told  '  why  he  was  subpoenaed 
In  the  first  place  He  charged  '.hat  Mr  Si- 
natra was  merely  the  subject  of  the  com- 
missions fishing  expedition   ' 

The  lawyers  and  Judge  Coolahan  reached 
agreement  that  no  action  will  be  taken  by 
the  commission  concerning  Mr  Sinatra  until 
Judge  Coolahan  had  arrived  at  a  decision  on 
the  motion   to  set  up   the  three-man  court 

Judge  Coolahan  did  not  Indicate  how  long 
he  would  take  to  reach  a  decision 

Mr  Phelan  said  outside  the  courtroom 
that  the  warrant  for  Mr  Sinatra  s  arrest  on 
the  contempt  charges  remained  In  force  as 
did  the  original  subpoena 

Mr  Sinatra  was  reported  tonight  to  be 
staying  In  New  York  at  the  Waldorf  Towers 
and  planning  to  attend  the  Broadway  pre- 
miere tomorrow  night  of  Coco  at  the  Mark 
Bellinger  Theater 

jFrom  the  New  York  Times    Jan     13.   1970| 

JEKSET    iNQCtET    CONSmERS    M<jVE    TO 

Indict  Sinatka  roa  Contempt 
(By  Lesley  Oelsner) 

Newark.  January  13 — The  SUt«  Commis- 
sion of  Investigation,  which  for  seven  months 
has  tried  in  vain  to  question  Prank  Sinatra 
about  organized  crime,  is  debating  whether 
to  s«ek  the  singers  indictment  for  criminal 
contempt. 

Bolstered  by  a  Federal  Judge's  decision  last 
Prlday  that  rejected  Mr.  Sinatras  legal  ob- 
jections to  the  Inquiry,  commission  memlsers 
are  planning  to  meet  Wednesday  In  Trenton 

They  are  waiting  to  se«  if  Mr  Sinatra 
changes  his  position  because  of  the  court 
ruling.  But  even  If  he  decides  to  testify  before 
them  voluntarily,  they  say.  they  still  may  ask 
a  grand  Jury  to  Indict  him. 

"What  we're  primarily  interested  in  Is 
getting  his  testimony.  "  the  commissions 
chairman.  William  P.  Hyland,  said  in  an 
Interview  today  "But  aside  from  that,  the 
commission  will  have  to  decide  whether  to 
seek  indictment  so  that  he  will  be  appro- 
priately punished  for  having  deQed  us  !n  the 
past  " 

COL-LO    FACT    EXTRADmON 

If  indicted.  Mr  Sinatra  would  face  extra- 
dition to  New  Jersey.  Once  here,  said  the 
commission's  lawyer.  Kenneth  Zauber,  he 
could  b«  brought  before  the  commission  "in 
handculTs.  if  need  be."  He  could  also  be  ar- 
rested under  a  state  warrant  issued  for  con- 
tempt under  a  statute  different  from  the  one 
under  which  the  grand  Jury  could  now  indict 
him. 

And  if  convicted  under  the  indictment 
that  the  commiaalon  is  contemplating,  he 
could  b«  aentAnoed  to  three  years  in  prison. 

The  entertainer's  troublea  with  the  four- 


member  Investigating  group  began  on  a 
sunny  day  last  June  when  a  process  server 
boarded  a  yacht  docked  at  Highlands  on 
which  Mr  Sinatra  was  a  guest  The  server 
presented  the  singer  with  a  subpoena  to  ap- 
pear before  the  commission  on  Aug  19;  Mr 
Sinatra  Ignored  it 

I  am  not  willing  to  be  part  of  any  three- 
ring  circus,"  he  asserted  later  "Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  I  am  of  Italian  descent, 
I  do  not  have  any  knowledge  of  the  extent  or 
manner  m  which  organized  crime  functions 
m  New  Jersey  or  whether  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  organized  crime   " 

In  October  a  warrant  wu.s  l.'isvied  for  his 
arrest  under  a  state  statute  that  says  failure 
to  answer  a  subpoena  Is  a  "petit  offense" 
subject  to  a  six-month  Jail  term  But  Mr 
Sinatra  was  out  of  the  state  at  the  time,  and 
his  offense  was  not  suUiclent  ground  for 
extradition 

Then,  when  it  seemed  that  the  commission 
might  seek  his  Indictment  under  a  separate 
stattite  under  which  contempt  Is  a  crime — 
and  thvis  sufficient  grounds  for  extradition 
under  the  extradition  agreement  between 
New  Jersey  and  other  states— Mr  Sinatra 
brought  suit  In  Federal  Court  here  to  have 
the  commissions  Inquiry  ruled  unconsti- 
tutional 

He  also  sought  to  restrain  the  commissions 
investigation  until  Its  constitutionality  could 
be  adjudicated 

The  lower  court  Judge.  James  A  Coolahan 
of  the  Newark  District  Court,  denied  the 
request,  but  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Third  Circuit   reversed  this  decison. 

The  appellate  court  ordered  the  commis- 
sion to  halt  us  inquiry  until  Mr  Sinatra  had 
gone  back  to  Judge  C<x)lahan  and  asked  him 
to  convene  a  three- Judge  panel  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  commission's  constitu- 
tionality 

It  was  this  request  that  Judge  Coolahan 
decided  last  Friday  In  a  six-page  opinion, 
the  Judge  said  that  no  substantial  constitu- 
tional questions  had  been  raised  and  that, 
thus,  a  three-Judge  panel  need  not  be  sum- 
moned The  practical  effect  of  the  decision 
was  to  nullify  the  restraining  order  pre- 
viously Issued  against  the  commission. 

Mr.  Sinatras  lawyers  declined  today  to 
comment  on  the  decision  The  commission's 
lawyer.  Mr  Zauber.  remarked,  "Any  block 
to  our  going  forward  has  been  removed   " 

I  From  the  Newark  iNJ  )   Evening  News, 
July  30,   19691 

Mafia  Cment  Didn't  Flee,  Says  Lawyer 
(By  Peter  Carter  I 

Trento.n- — The  attorney  for  reputed  Mafia 
leader  Robert  "Bobby  Baslle"  OcchlplntI  de- 
nied today  that  his  client  "fled"  from  a  State 
Investigation  Commission  hearing  yesterday. 

Expressing  anger  at  reports  that  arrest 
warrants  have  b«en  Issued  for  his  client,  at- 
torney Marvin  Premlnger  of  Brooklyn  said 
that  both  he  and  his  client  had  every  right 
to  leave  yesterday's  hearing 

Premlnger,  a  41-year-old  former  Brooklyn 
assistant  district  attorney,  said  that  Occhl- 
plntI had  appeared  voluntarily.  ""He  wtwnt 
subpoenaed   " 

The  attorney  said  that  although  he  could 
not  state  what  happened  at  the  hearing  pre- 
ceding Occhlplntl'g  departure  because  It  was 
not  a  public  hearing.  It  was  common  knowl- 
edge that  his  client  had  pleaded  the  Fifth 
Amendment  in  refusing  to  anawer  questions, 

Tbe  SIC  yesterday  obtained  arrest  war- 
rants for  OcchlplntI  and  Prank  "Condi" 
Cocchlaro.  both  of  Long  Branch,  after  they 
left  a  commission  hearing  although  allegedly 
ordered  to  remain  by  Andrew  Phelan.  SIC 
executive  director. 

LEAVES    IH    AlrrO 

OcchlplntI  left  in  an  auto  with  his  attorney 
while  Cocchlaro  went  Into  the  8Ut«  Hous« 


Annex  cafeteria  for  coffee  and  did  not  re- 
turn The  warranu  signed  by  Superior  Court 
Judge  George  H.  B£U"low  charged  the  two  men 
with  contempt  of  court  for  falling  to  obey 
commission  orders  while  under  subpoena. 

Premlnger  Insisted  that  at  no  time  did  he 
or  OcchlplntI  flee  the  hearings.  He  pointed 
out  that  after  OcchlplntI  made  his  appear- 
ance. Phelan  asked  OcchlplntI  to  remain.  He 
contended  Phelan  gave  no  reason  for  Insist- 
ing OcchlplntI  remain 

The  attorney,  who  was  reached  nt  his 
Brooklyn  office,  said  he  then  advised  his  client 
to  leave  and  both  departed  from  the  Stale 
House  Annex  accompanied  by  a  state  trooper 

Premlnger  said  the  trooper  told  him  he  had 
orders  to  follow  them,  but  made  no  attempt 
to  stop  them  as  they  drove  across  the  Dei.i- 
ware  River  bridge  into  Pennsylvania. 

"I'he  attorney  said  he  drove  to  Philadelphia 
to  meet  another  client  Involved  In  a  federal 
court  case  heard  this  morning  In  New  "York 

Premmger  said  that  the  SIC  Is  "so  anxious 
to  make  a  name  for  Itself  that  It  Is  oblivious 
of  the  nature  of  laws  and  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  all  men  have  equal  rights.  If  Mr 
OcchlplntI  has  done  so  many  bad  tilings,  why 
Is  it  he  wais  never  arrested  or  charged  with 
any  crime.' ' 

This  trial  by  investigation  Is  as  dangerous 
as  we  saw  with  the  late  Sen.  (Joseph!  Mc- 
Carthy hearings."  PrenrUnger  said. 

He  argued  his  client  appeared  several  weeks 
ago  before  the  commission  under  subpoena, 
was  gi\en  a  routine  fee  for  showing  up  and 
later  was  Instructed  to  return  yesterday. 
OcchlplntI  did  so  voluntarily  and  without 
subpoena,  the  attorney  Insisted. 

However,  even  If  he  had  been  subpoenaed 
we  would  not  have  remained  because  Phelan 
refused  to  Indicate  why  he  wanted  us  to 
wait  '  Premlnger  said 

PLANS    MOTION 

Premlnger  s.Ud  he  will  move  In  association 
with  New  Jersey  counsel  for  OcchlplntI  to 
vacate  any  bench  warrant  or  contempt  or- 
ders that  were  signed  as  a  result  of  the  "law- 
ful departure  of  my  client," 

Premlnger  declined  to  state  where  Occhl- 
plntI Is.  but  .said  he  can  reach  him  at  any 
time. 

He  said  If  papers  are  served  on  him  to 
produce  his  client,  he  will  appear  with  Oc- 
chlplntI "any  pliice  we  are  legally  required 
to  app>ear  " 

Premlnger  said:  "My  client  has  done  noth- 
ing wrong  and  has  committed  no  crime  It 
would  be  stupid  for  him  to  become  a  crimi- 
nal because  of  an  Investigation." 

OcchlplntI  and  Cocchlaro  yesterday  left 
the  State  House  Annex,  scene  of  the  com- 
mission's hearings,  after  the  panel  let  It  be 
known  It  was  going  to  court  to  attempt  to 
get  an  order  compelling  each  of  them  to 
answer  questions  or  face  the  prospect  of 
being  Jailed  for  contempt  of  court. 

After  their  departure.  Phelan  Immediately 
obtained  bench  warrants  for  the  arrest  from 
Superior  Court  Judge  George  H.  Barlow.  The 
warrants  charge  contempt  of  court  for  falling. 
while  imder  subpoena,  to  obey  the  commis- 
sion's order  to  remain  in  the  annex  pending 
further  proceedings 

Cocchlaro,  after  his  appearance  before  the 
commission,  asked  through  his  lawyer.  An- 
thony C.  Blasl,  who  has  offices  In  Newark,  for 
permission  to  take  a  coffee  break  In  the  cafe- 
teria on  the  first  floor  of  the  annex. 

Blasl  about  a  half-hour  later  went  back 
Into  the  hearing  room  to  tell  the  commission 
that  while  he  was  In  a  men's  room,  Cocchlaro 
had  disappeared. 

Blasl  told  Phelan  that  be  did  not  advise 
Cocchlaro's  unauthorized  departure  and  did 
not  approve  of  It.  His  aj^ology  waa  well  taken, 
Phelan  aald  later. 

This  morning,  Blasl  said  he  stlU  bad  not 
heard  from  bis  client. 

OcchlplntI.  a  cousin  of  Slmone  "Sam  the 
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Plumber"  De  Cavalcante  of  Princeton,  Is  said 
to  be  a  Mafta  enforcer.  He  lives  in  the  same 
Lo-'.g  Branch  apartment  house  as  Anthony 
"Little  Pussy"  Russo,  said  to  have  formerly 
run  Mafla-controUed  rackets  In  the  Ijong 
Branch  area. 

Cocchlaro  Is  said  to  have  taken  over  as 
r.ickets  boss  for  the  Mafia  In  the  Long  Branch 
area  after  Russo  decided  to  spend  most  of  his 
lime  in  Florida. 

Both  De  Cavalcante  and  Russo  have  ap- 
peared before  the  commission.  De  Cavalcante 
la  head  of  a  Mafia  family  operating  In  New 
Jersey. 

OcchlplntI  and  Cocchlaro  were  told  In  the 
closed-door  hearing  yesterday  that  the  com- 
missloa  was  granting  them  Immunity  from 
prosecution  for  any  responsive  answers  made 
to  the  panel's  questions  and  any  evidence 
flowing  from  those  questions. 

The  conferring  of  Immunity  denies  wit- 
nesses the  right  to  remain  silent  on  grounds 
of  possible  self-incrimination.  When  the  two 
men  refused  to  answer  after  they  were 
granted  Immunity,  William  P.  Hyland,  com- 
miaslon  chairman,  told  newsmen  the  panel 
would  go  to  court  to  get  an  order  directing 
them  to  answer. 

The  motion  for  that  order  was  filed  with 
Judge  Barlow  yesterday,  along  with  the  re- 
quest for  arrest  warrants.  If  Judge  Barlow 
had  ordered  them  to  answer  questlona  and 
they  continued  to  balk,  the  commission  was 
prepared  to  ask  that  they  be  held  In  con- 
tempt of  court  and  sent  to  Jail. 

The  two  men,  therefore,  were  faced  by 
what  was,  for  them,  the  nasty  dilemma  of 
talking  about  the  mob  or  going  to  Jail,  "nielr 
unauthorized  exits  from  the  annex  appeared 
to  be  at  least  their  temp>orary  answer  to 
that  dilemma. 

But  now  Phelan  Is  asking  police  to  return 
the  two  men.  If  and  when  they  are  found, 
to  Judge  Barlow's  court  to  face  possible  pros- 
ecution for  contempt  of  the  commission's 
subpoena  pwwers  by  their  unauthorized  de- 
parture from  the  annex. 

SrtJDTINO   kxtraoittok 

Phelan  aald  the  commission's  staff  is  doing 
research  on  whether  the  two  men  can  be 
extradited  If  they  are  apprehended  in  an- 
other state  and  refuse  to  return  voluntarily 
to  New  Jersey. 

He  said  the  commission  Itself  has  no  au- 
thority to  prosecute,  but  noted  that  'the 
bench  warrants  represent  the  authority  of 
a  New  Jersey  State  court  before  which  the 
commission  can  ask  for  prosecution. 

Yesterday  was  the  first  time  the  oom- 
nxlsslon  has  used  Its  power  to  grant  witness 
Immunity  to  the  14  Mafia  leaders  and  their 
ass^lates,  who  are  being  subpoenaed  to  ap- 
pear and  re-appear  In  closed  sessions  before 
the  panel.  The  probe  Into  organized  crime's 
Influence  In  Long  Branch  and  of  Monmouth 
was  begun  last  May. 

Federal  Judge  James  Coolahan  yesterday 
In  Newark  upheld  the  basic  constitutionality 
of  the  commission  and  also  Its  power  to  grant 
witness  Immunity.  He  said  the  grant  of  Im- 
mtmlty  offers  a  total  shield  from  prtwecutlon 
for  answers  given. 

Hyland  said  the  commission,  despite  the 
threat  of  appeals  of  Judge  Coolahan's  opinion 
all  the  way  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  In- 
tended to  continue  to  use  Its  full  power  un- 
til such  time  as  It  Is  enjoined  by  a  court 
from  so  doing. 

Phelan  said  the  alleged  flight  yesterday 
by  OcchlplntI  and  Cocchlaro  would  In  no  way 
.slow  the  pace  of  the  commission's  probe. 

The  commission  Is  going  to  ask  a  doctor 
of  Its  own  choosing  to  examine  the  medical 
records  of  Thomas  "Tommy  Ryan"  Eboll  of 
Fort  Lee.  who  entered  New  York  University 
Hospital  In  New  York  after  suffering  another 
In  a  series  of  heart  attacks.  EboU  was  said 
to   be   In   line   to  Inherit  the  Mafia  empire 


beaded  by  the  late  VI to  Genovese  before  he 
suffered  so  much  coronary  trouble. 

EboU  was  scheduled  to  appear  before  tha 
commission  yesterday,  but  was  granted  a  con- 
tinuance because  the  hospital  listed  him  in 
serious  condition. 

|Proin    the    Newark     (N.J.)     Evening    Nev  s, 

July  30.  1969  J 

To  Appeal  Rtru  on  Crime  Unit 

(ByMlchael  J.  Hayes) 

The  attorney  for  two  reputed  Mafia  leaders 
said  yesterday  he  will  appeal  a  decision  by  a 
U.S.  district  Judge  In  Newark  which  upheld 
the  constitutionality  of  the  State  Investi- 
gation Commission. 

As  the  commission  was  continuing  Its  In- 
vestigation yesterday  Into  organized  crime 
In  New  Jersey,  Federal  Judge  James  A.  Coola- 
han denied  a  challenge  against  the  statute 
creating  the  SIC.  Judge  Coolah&n  said  it  was 
not  proved  In  court  that  the  commission 
violated  the  rights  of  witnesses  who  might 
be  called  to  testify. 

However,  Daniel  Isles  of  Orange,  attorney 
for  Joseph  "Joe  Bayonne"  Zlcarelll  and  An- 
gelo  "Gyp"  De  Carlo,  said  he  will  appeal  the 
ruling  In  the  Third  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
In  Philadelphia.  He  said  he  will  go  up  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  If  necessary,  to  overturn 
the  powers  of  the  year-old  commission. 

De  Carlo  and  Zlcarelll  are  among  14  per- 
sons recently  called  before  the  SIC  to  answer 
questions  about  criminal  activities  In  the 
state,  especially  In  Monmouth  County.  The 
Investigation  blossomed  as  a  result  of  the 
release  in  June  of  transcripts  of  electronic 
surveillance  made  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  Including  conversations  in  the 
office  of  Slmone  "Sam  the  Plumber"  De 
Cavalcante  In  Kenllworth. 

Joining  Oe  Carlo  and  Zlcarelll  in  the  mo- 
tion to  test  the  legality  of  the  commission's 
statutes  was  WlUlam  Pollack,  attorney  for 
Anthony  "Uttle  Pussy"  Russo,  also  one  of 
those  subpoenaed  by  the  SIC.  Pollack  said 
he  would  take  It  tinder  advisement  whether 
to  apf>eal  Judge  Coolahan's  ruling. 

In  a  two-hour  hearing  yesterday.  Isles 
argued  that  the  statute  creating  the  commis- 
sion was  unconstitutional,  mostly  because 
the  provisions  In  It  for  "witness  Immunity 
were  not  broad  enough. 

BLANKET   IMMUNITY 

He  contended  that  "blanket  immunity" 
should  be  granted  to  'witnesses  who  are  com- 
pelled to  testify  before  the  four-man  com- 
mission. Isles  said  that  If  someone  is  forced 
to  testify  under  the  threat  of  contempt  of 
court  he  should  not  be  liable  to  prosecu- 
tion ftM"  the  entire  scope  of  the  questions. 

At  one  point,  the  Orange  attorney  took 
strong  Issue  with  an  opinion  by  Chief  Judge 
William  H.  Hastle  of  the  Third  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  which  stated  that  "present  formal 
challenges  to  the  oonstltutlonality  (of  the 
SIC )  have  no  substantiality  as  would  warrant 
convening  a  statutory  court." 

Last  week  Isles  asked  that  a  three-Judge 
tribunal  be  established  to  rule  on  the  exist- 
ence of  the  SIC. 

"Judge  Hastle  Is  1(X)  per  cent  wrong"  Isles 
said.  "He  Is  dead  wrong." 

Besides  the  immunity  question,  Isle£  also 
argued  the  statute  was  illegal  because  it  pro- 
vided for  penalties  If  a  witness  gave  a  "non- 
responslble"  answer;  It  does  not  give  the 
"Witness  "unfettered"  right  to  counsel,  and 
it  provides  that  anyone  disclosing  questions 
or  answers  made  before  the  commission  could 
be  charged  as  a  "disorderly  person." 

CITBB   CONSTITimOIf 

Isles  said  the  statute  essentially  violates 
the  First  (right  to  freedom  of  speech) ,  Fifth 
(right  against  self-incrimination).  Sixth 
(right  to  public  trial  with  counsel)  and  14th 


(right  "to  due  process  of  law)  Amendments 
to  the  Constitution. 

Both  Isles  and  Pollack  also  argued  that 
the  commission  was  an  "accusatory"  body 
"With  no  powers  of  Indictment,  prosecution  or 
punishment.  Isles  said  the  SIC  was  "out  to 
smear"  individuals. 

Kenneth  P.  Zauber,  attorney  for  the  com- 
mission, argued  that  the  agency's  statute 
with  regard  to  immunity  is  "coexistent"  with 
the  privileges  provlde«Mii  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment. He  said  the  testimonial  immunity 
which  the  commission  provides  is  sufficient. 

'They  (Isles'  clients)  not  only  want  to 
hide  In  the  testimony,  they  want  to  bathe 
In  It."  Zauber  said.  "This  is  what  has  become 
known  as  a  total  bath." 

In  announcing  his  decision.  Judge  Coola- 
han said  he  felt  that  the  immunity  provided 
by  the  SIC  was  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment.  "I  feel  the  statute  gives 
the  full  protection  the  Constitution  calls 
for."  he  said. 

Isles  said  he  will  file  his  appeal  shortly 
after  a  written  order  by  Judge  Coolahan  is 
delivered.  He  said  it  should  be  within  a 
week. 

(From    the    Newark    (NJ.)    Evening    News, 

July  31.  1969] 

Crime  Probesis  To  Answeb  Challenge 

IN  Court 

(By  Peter  Carter) 

Trenton — The  State  Investigation  Com- 
mission today  promised  "to  do  our  talking  In 
court"  in  response  to  a  challenge  to  its  au- 
thority from  an  attorney  representing  one  of 
two  Mafia  figures  accused  of  running  away 
from  the  panel. 

Andrew  F.  Phelan,  executive  director  of 
the  commission,  said  the  panel  Intends  "to 
move  In  proper  legal  channels"  against  the 
two  men.  But  he  declined  to  specify  what 
further  legal  steps  the  Commission  has  in 
mind. 

Marvin  Premlnger,  Brooklyn  lawyer  rep- 
resenting Robert  "Bobby  Baslle"  OcchlplntI 
of  Long  Branch,  one  of  the  two  missing  men. 
said  he  Intended  to  move  to  vacate  a  bench 
warrant  for  the  arrest  of  OcchlplntI. 

The  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  OcchlplntI 
and  Prank  "Condi"  Cocchlaro,  also  of  Long 
Branch,  were  Issued  Tuesday  by  Superior 
Court  Judge  George  H.  Barlow. 

The  commission  asked  for  the  warrants 
when  OcchlplntI  and  Oocchlaro  left  the 
State  House  Annex,  scene  of  the  commis- 
sion's closed-doer  hearings,  after  they  had 
been  directed  to  remain  in  the  building 
"pending  further  proceedings." 

The  proceedings  were  a  move  by  the  com- 
mission to  get  a  court  order  from  Judge 
Barlow  to  compel  the  two  to  answer  ques- 
tions, since  the  panel  had  granted  them  im- 
munity from  prosecution  for  their  answers. 

The  bench  warrants  charge  the  two  men 
are  in  contempt  of  cotirt  for  violating  a  di- 
rective of  the  commission  while  under  the 
panel's  subpoena  power. 

Premlnger,  reached  In  Brooklyn  where 
he  has  bis  law  office,  denied  his  client  had 
fled  from  the  commission.  Premlnger  claimed 
his  client  hswl  been  under  subpoena  when 
he  first  appeared  before  the  panel  July  8  but 
that  Occhiplntl's  second  appearance  Tues- 
day was  voluntary  and  not  subject  to  sub- 
poena. 

REFUSED    £EASON 

He  said  that  when  Phelan  was  asked  spe- 
cifically why  OcchlplntI  should  remain  In 
the  building,  Phelan  refused  to  give  a  rea- 
son. 

After  leaving  the  hearing.  Premlnger  said 
he  and  OcchlplntI.  followed  by  a  state  troop- 
er, walked  to  Occhiplntl's  oar.  He  said  Cocchl- 
aro was  not  with  them  and  he  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  or  Interest  in  what  became  of  him. 
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"We  lnvit*d  '.he  trooper  to  Join  via  when  he 
&.ild  he  was  under  orders  to  follow  us,  but 
the  trooper  declined."  the  attorney  »aid. 
'There   was   no  attempt   to   slop   us  " 

Preniinger  said  Occhlplntl  drove  him  to 
PliilAdelphia  where  the  lawyer  had  an  ap- 
p  •mtnient  with  a  client  in  a  federal  court 
case  hearing  which  was  held  yesterday  morn- 
ing m  New  York  The  attorney  said  Occhl- 
plntl had  no  connection  with  the  court  case 
,.iid  dro%e  hini  there  because  Preniinger  s  car 
was  m  New  York  Afterward  the  lawyer  said. 
CK-chlplir.l  drove  l>«'  k  through  New  Jersey 
u>  New  Y'ork.  leading  him  by  his  auto 

I  Intend  to  move  with  New  Jer^sey  counsel 
for  my  client  to  •. acate  any  bench  warrant  or 
contempt  orders  signed  a^  a  result  of  the 
lawful  departure  of  my  client.  '  Preminger 
kttld 

Edward  Wack.s  Murrlstown  lawyer  »lio  is 
the  New  Jersey  lawyer  of  record  said  he  did 
not  know  exactly  when  the  motion  would  be 
made  to  vacate  the  arrest  warrant,  since 
Preminger  la  directing  legal  affairs  for  Occhl- 
plnu  New  Jersey  law  requires  that  New  Jer- 
sey counsel  appear  m  ca-ses  where  clients  are 
represented  by  out-of-state  lawyers  Wacks 
waa  with  Preminger  and  Occhlplntl  when 
tbey  left  the  building  Tuesday  But  he  did 
not  drive  across  a  bridge  over  the  Delaware 
River  into  Penn>.yUanla  as  Preminger  did 
with  Occhlplntl 

Asked,  that  If  like  Preminger  he  had  ad- 
vised Occhlplntl  to  leave  the  annex  when 
Phelan  allegedly  did  not  specify  a  reason  for 
glaytng,  Wacks  said  I  have  no  comment  on 
that  " 

The  search  for  the  two  men  meanwhile, 
extended  into  New  York  Cltv  a.s  well  a*  New 
Jersey  and  Philadelphia 

Police  believe  Cocchiaro  may  h.ne  headed 
for  New  York  so  that  he  like  Occhlpintl. 
would  be  out  of  slate  and  out  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  bench  warrants  Police  familiar 
with  the  ways  of  organized  crime  s.ild  they 
suspected  the  two  men  mi^ht  be  conferring 
with  higher-ups  in  the  Mafia  about  what 
their  next  steps  should  be 

Occhlplntl  la  a  cousin  of  Slmone  Sam 
the  Plumber"  DeCavalcante  of  Pnnceion 
who  is  the  reputed  head  of  a  Mafia  family 
that  la  extending  Its  Influence  into  the  Ixjng 
Branch  area  of  Monmouth  County,  focus  of 
the  commission  9  probe  of  organized  crime 
Cocchiaro  is  said  to  have  taken  over  opera- 
tion of  Mafla-coniroUed  rackets  In  'the  Long 
Branch  area  after  Anihony  -Little  Pussy  ' 
Russo  of  Long  Branch  stepped  down  from 
that  role  to  spend  most  of  his  time  in 
Florida 

Phelan  rejected  Premlnger's  contention 
that  Occhlplntl  w.is  a  voluntary  witness  be- 
fore the  commission  Tuesday  The  execu- 
tive director  said  the  subpoena  reads  Occhl- 
plntl must  appear  not  only  on  the  first  date 
specified  but  also  on  any  adjourned  date 
thereof  ' 

Tuesday  s  hearing  wa.s  such  an  adjourned 
date  and  Occhiplnu  was  under  direction  by 
subpoena  to  appear  and  answer  questions 
Phelan  said 

He  added  thai  when  Occhlplntl  returns  to 
New  Jersey  it  is  the  commission  s  intent  to 
arrest  him  That  goes  for  Cocchiaro.  too.  he 
said. 

Police  are  keeping  a  check  on  the  homes 
and  known  New  Jersey  haunts  of  the  two 
men  So  far  they  have  not  been  sighted  In 
New  Jersey 

Phelan  said  that  since  the  contempt  charge 
Is  only  a  misdemeanor,  he  doubts  the  two 
men  can  be  extradited  should  they  be  found 
out  of  state  and  refuse  to  return  to  New  Jer- 
sey But  he  said  attempts  are  still  l>eing  made 
to  locate  them  out  of  state,  as  well  as  in  New 
Jersey 

Phelan  declined  to  answer  much  of  Prem- 
lnger's attack  on  the  (Commission  on  the 
grounds  that  the  courtroom  waa  the  place 
the  cr>mmiss!on  likes  to  talk 


Preminger.  a  41 -year-old  former  Brooklyn 
assistant  district  attorney,  charged  that  the 
commission  was  so  anxious  to  make  a  name 
for  Itself  that  It  Is  oblivious  to  the  nature  of 
the  laws  and  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  all 
men  have  equal  rights" 

RAPS    P«OtEOU»ES 

He  called  the  commissions  procedures 
■  trial  by  investigation  ■  and  said  that  is  dan- 
gero.is  as  we  -saw  In  the  hearings  by  the  late 
Sen  McCarthy  '  He  s.ild  the  conunlssion 
members  should  stop    acting  like  Mgilantes  ' 

Preminger  contended  the  commLs-slon  only 
h.i>  powers  of  subpetma  and  questioning  and 
added  that  when  the  panel  act.s  beyond  the 
.scope  of  that  authority,  "we  will  base  ob- 
jpcllons  ■ 

The  BrookUn  lawyer  ."iald  he  knows  where 
Occhlplntl  is  and  could  pnxluce  him  any 
time  Pheian  said  he  would  be  happy  if  Oc- 
chlplntl  wa.s   produced   In   New  Jersey  s<x)n 

Cocchlaro's  lawyer.  Anihony  C  Blast,  who 
has  otTices  in  Newark,  told  the  commission 
he  did  not  counsel  or  advi.se  his  client  to 
leaM'  the  building  He  .said  Cocchiiiro  lefl 
while  Bla.st  was  in  mens  room  In  the  annex 
He  toUl  newsmen  yesterday  he  has  not  since 
he.irrt  from  Cocchiaro 

IFmm    t.ie    Newark     iNJ)     Evening     News, 
July  31     iy69| 

('.  \.\C     FlUURk     Is     I.NDIlTID 

Ni  w  York  —Anthony  Dl  Uiren/o  reputed 
heir  apparent  to  the  Vlto  Oenovese  Cosa 
No,s:ra  family  was  indicted  by  a  federal  grand 
jury  loday  on  charges  of  conspiracy  and 
transporting  of  2,600  shares  of  stolen  Inter- 
n  itlonal  Business  Machines  stock  worth  over 
•  1  million 

Dl  Lorenzo  41  of  230  Dune  Ave  Closler, 
N  J  .  was  arrested  by  FBI  agents  last  night 
while  driving  a  1969  Cadillac  at  12lh  Street 
and  1st  .Avenue.  Manhattan, 

He  Ls  president  of  Anthony  J  Dl  Lorenzo 
A.ssoclaies.  which  had  a  »25  000-a-year  truck- 
ing subcontract  with  the  Metropolitan  Im- 
port Truckmen's  Association,  of  which  he 
WHS  a  director 

KENNEDY    MONOPOLY 

MITA  IS  an  a.s80clatlon  of  trucking  com- 
panies which  have  a  virtual  monopoly  on  all 
air  freight  activities  at  Kennedy  Airport  In- 
cluding gasoline  and  catering  supplies  :..r 
airlines 

Dl  Lorenzo  has  not  been  involved  In  .mv 
federal  crime  prior  lo  this  Indictment  but 
has  been  convicted  on  three  state  charges  o! 
grand  larceny  and  for  aggravated  assault  with 
a  baseball  bat  as  well  as  a  vlolntion  of 
parole 

He  Is  the  third  person  to  be  Indicted  !or 
Illegal  transportation  of  stock  In  this  In- 
stance the  shares  were  stolen  from  the  New- 
York  office  of  Hayden  Stone  A:  Co  .  a  broker- 
age firm.  In  the  summer  of  1966 

TWO  CoNVIlTED 

Two  others  Rudolph  Izzl  36,  of  Btook- 
:>n.  was  given  an  eight-year  Jail  sentence 
and  is  out  on  ball  pending  appeal  of  liis 
conviction 

The  other  wa.s  Martin  Von  Zamft.  51.  an 
attorney  of  Manhattan,  who  Is  out  on  ball 
of  »25,00O  awaiting  sentence  following  his 
conviction  in  June 

The  stolen  stock  allegedly  w.vs  used  a-s 
collateral  for  loans  on  an  assvirance  com- 
pany—Bankers and  Telephone  Employes  of 
Gettysburg  Pa  .  which  Is  now  In  receiver- 
ship 

The  stolen  securities  were  recovered  by 
FBI  agents  from  a  safe  deposit  box  in  Har- 
rl-^burg  Pa    In  February  1967 

PLEAOa   INNOCENT 

Dl  Lorenzo  pleaded  Innocent  to  the  In- 
dictment when  he  appeared  before  Federal 
Judge  John  M  Cannella.  who  had  l.s.sued  a 
bench  warrant  for  his  arrest 


Dl  Lorenzo  sought  In  vain  to  have  the 
t'iOO.OOO  ball  reduced  on  the  grounds  that 
he  was  not  running  away  from  anybody 
and  would  appear  whenever  he  was  wanted 

If  convicted.  Dl  Lorenzo  faces  a  maximum 
penalty  of  10  years  m  J.iil  and  a  $10,000  tine 
or  both 

(From  I  lie  Newark  (NJ)  Evening  News. 
July  31.  19691 

Eboi.i  Taken  Off  Hospftal  Critkal  List 

New  York  -  Reputed  acting  Cosa  Nostra 
boss  Thomas  EboU  was  Uiken  off  the  serious 
list  loday  at  New  Y^ork  University  Medical 
Center  where  he  is  recovering  from  his  third 
apparent  heart  attack  this  year 

EboU.  59.  of  Fort  Lee,  N  J  was  moved  from 
the  medical  centers  intensive  care  section 
to  another  wing  of  the  hospital  and  la  now 
listed  m  fair  condition,  according  to  a  hos- 
pital spokesman 

Ebon  suffered  the  attack  Immediately  after 
returning  home  Saturday  from  a  Teaneck, 
NJ  hospital  where  he  was  recovering  from 
a  July  17  heart  seizure 

The  latest  attack  came  three  days  before 
Eboli  was  scheduled  to  appear  before  New 
Jersey  »  stale  investigation  commission 

iFroin     the    Newark     (NJI     Evening    News. 

Aug     1.    19691 

Move  To  Try  Mafia  Pair 

(By  Peter  Carter) 

TRI.-SI..N  — The  State  Investigation  Com- 
mission loday  moved  to  set  the  stage  for 
trial  of  two  reputed  Mafia  figures,  should 
they  return  to  New  Jersey, 

The  commission  obtained  an  order  from 
Superior  Court  Judge  George  H.  Barlow  ap- 
pointing two  of  the  panel's  attorneys  as 
special  proeecutors  in  contempt  of  court 
charges  against  Robert  "Bobby  Baslle'  Oc- 
chlpintl and  Frank  "Condi"  Cocchiaro.  both 
of  Long  Branch, 

The  appointment  of  Kenneth  Zauber  and 
Wilbur  Matheslus  as  special  prosecutors  was 
a  preliminary  step  toward  an  attempt  next 
Wednesday  to  get  an  indictment  from  the 
suiewlde  grand  Jury  charging  criminal 
coiiienipt  of  court  against  the  two  men. 

VANISHF.D  TL'tSDAT 

The  two  men  varnished  from  New  Jersey 
Tuesday  after  the  commission  announced  it 
was  going  to  court  to  get  an  order  compel- 
ling them  to  answer  questions  since  they 
had  l>een  granted  Immunity  from  prosecu- 
tion for  any  respouilve  answers  they  might 
give 

Bench  warrants  charging  that  they  lefi 
the  building  where  the  commission  was 
holding  lis  hearings  In  violation  of  an  order 
to  remain  in  the  building  have  been  issued 
for  their    arrest. 

Meanwhile.  Marvin  Preminger.  Brooklyn- 
based  attorney  for  Occhlplntl  said  yesterday 
he  will  have  a  motion  tiled  with  the  US 
District  Court  calling  for  a  prompt  hear- 
ing of  a  suit  already  filed 

That  suit  asks  for  a  permanent  restraint 
against  the  u.ie  by  the  State  Investigation 
Commission  of  any  parts  of  the  more  than 
2.000  pages  of  transcrlpU  of  electronically 
"bugged"  conversations  of  Slmone  "Sam  the 
Plumber"  DeCavalcante  of  Princeton,  head 
of  a  Mafia  family  operating  in  New  Jersey. 

Preminger  said  today  that  Occhlpintl  is 
still  in  New  Y^ork  and  that  he  has  spoken 
to  him  frequently  by  phone.  Police  believe 
Cocchiaro  may  be  in  Philadelphia, 

The  SIC  does  not  believe  it  can  get  a 
.serious  enough  charge  lodged  against  the  two 
men  lo  extradite  them  to  New  Jersey,  should 
they  be  located  out  of  state  and  refuse  to 
return  voluntarily 

Zauber  said  the  SIC  does  not  fear  Premln- 
ger's motion  for  an  Immediate  hearing  In 
federal  court  on  an  injunction  against  the 
use  of  the  De  Cavnlcante  transcripts. 
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Zauber  said  the  commission  advanced 
arguments  successfully  against  that  chal- 
lenge and  others  aimed  at  its  authority  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  July,  when  District 
Court  Judge  James  Coolahan  denied  a  tem- 
por.iry  injunction  request  by  Preminger  and 
litwyprs  for  some  of  the  14  Mafia  leaders  and 
ilip^r  associates  subpoenaed  by  the  commls- 
Mon 

Preminger  also  said  he  ■would  have  a  New 
,Ursey  attorney  for  Occhlplntl  move  before 
Judge  Barlow  in  Trenton  next  week  to  have 
the  bench  warrant  for  Occhlpintl  vacated. 
Preminger  contends  his  client  was  not  un- 
der subpoena  Tuesday  and  that  the  commis- 
sion Is  exceeding  it?  powers  in  charging  him 
with  contempt  and  trying  to  have  him  ar- 
rested. 

The  commission,  with  wording  of  the  sub- 
poenas to  back  It  up,  contends  Occhlplntl 
and  Cocchiaro  are  both  under  continuing 
subpoena, 

Preminger  said  yesterday  that  be  believes 
the  commission,  as  well  as  any  grand  Jury 
or  court  action,  Is  "not  only  tainted  but  ob- 
literated" by  use  of  the  Illegally  obtained  De 
Cavalcante  transcripts.  Electronic  eavesdrop- 
ping was  illegal  when  the  conversations  were 
taped  from  1961  to  1965. 

He  said  he  will  take  the  position  that  the 
US.  attorney's  office  in  Newark  erred  In 
making  all  of  the  transcripts  public  record 
In  court  when  DeCavalcante's  lawyer,  S.  M. 
Chris  Pranzblau,  asked  for  release  of  the 
transcripts  in  the  hope  they  would  taint  a 
federal  extortion  charge  pending  against  bU 
client. 

Preminger  said  only  thoee  portions  dealing 
with  DeCavalcante  should  Have  been  re- 
lesised.  He  said  US.  Supreme  Court  decisions 
have  held  that  illegal  wiretap  Information 
must  be  guarded  closely  and  kept  aecret. 

Occhlpintl  and  Cocchiaro,  both  said  to  be 
members  of  DeCavalcante's  underworld 
family,  are  mentioned  in  those  transcripts. 

Preminger  said  he  felt  the  commission 
was  entirely  wrong  In  continuing  to  barge 
ahead  with  its  investigation  before  the 
question  of  the  legality  of  using  the  tran- 
scripts is  settled. 

"They  should  be  the  first  ones  to  want 
a  legal  test,  because  it  will  be  a  great  waste 
of  time  and  money  If  they  get  knocked 
down  In  court  at  some  later  date,"  Preminger 
said. 

I  From  The  Evening  News.  Newark,  N.J., 

Aug.  2,  19S9) 

Move  to  Indict  Mafia  Paik 

(By  Peter  Carter) 

Trenton. — The  State  Investigation  Com- 
mission Intends  to  seek  indictments  next 
week  charging  two  Mafia  figures  with  crimi- 
nal contempt  of  court. 

That  Intent  waa  made  clear  yesterday  when 
the  commission  got  an  order  from  Superior 
Court  Judge  George  H.  Barlow  designating 
two  of  the  panel's  attorneys  as  special  proae- 
cutors  in  tbe  cases  against  Robert  "Bobby 
Baslle"  Occhlplntl  and  Frank  "Condi"  Coc- 
chiaro, both  of  Long  Branch. 

The  attorneys.  Kenneth  Zauber  and  Wilbur 
Matheslus,  are  expected  to  seek  the  Indict- 
ments from  the  new  statewide  grand  Jury 
Wednesday. 

Judge  Barlow  already  baa  issued  bench 
warrante  for  the  arrest  of  the  two  men  on  a 
charge  of  contempt  of  the  commission's  sub- 
piiena  power. 

The  two  vanished  from  the  State  House 
Annex  scene  of  hearings  by  the  commission, 
after  they  had  been  ordered  to  stay  In  the 
building  pending  further  proceedings. 

They  also  vanished  from  the  state.  Occbl- 
lilntl  has  been  staying  In  New  Tcvk.  Cocchiaro 
IS  suspected  of  being  somewhere  In  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


LOT  ANNEX 

They  left  the  annex  after  the  commission 
announced  It  was  going  to  court  to  get  an 
order  to  compel  them  to  answer  questions. 

But  the  commission  believes  that,  despite 
the  bench  warrants,  indictments  for  criminal 
contempt,  will  give  them  a  stronger  hand  in 
dealing  with  the  two  men,  if  and  when  they 
return  to  New  Jersey, 

The  panel  believes  that  going  through  the 
Indictment  process  and  a  Jury  trial  would, 
If  the  two  are  convicted,  permit  the  two  spe- 
cial prosecutors  to  ask  for  Jail  sentences  of 
up  to  three  years  for  the  two  men. 

The  commission  does  not  believe  even  the 
criminal  contempt  charge  will  be  sufficient 
basis  to  extradite  the  two  men  back  to  New 
Jersey,  should  they  be  located  out  of  state 
and  refuse  to  return  volimtarily. 

But  the  panel  Is  known  to  believe  that  the 
two  are  so  deeply  Involved  in  the  operations 
of  the  Mafia  family  headed  by  Slmone  "Sam 
the  Plumber"  De  Cavalcante  of  Princeton 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  stay  out  of  the 
state  Indefinitely. 

Occhlplntl  is  said  to  be  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Mafia  family  and  an  enforcer  of  some  of  the 
mob's  decisions  Cocchiaro  is  said  to  have 
taken  over  operation  of  Mafia  rackets  in  the 
Long  Branch  area,  focus  of  the  commission's 
probe  into  organized  crime. 


(Prom    the    Newark    (N.J.)     Evening    News. 

Aug.  5,  1969] 

Occhipinti  Stalled 

(By  Audrey  A.  Fecht) 

Alleged  Mafia  figure  Robert  "Bobby  Baslle" 
Occhlplntl  of  Long  Branch  ran  Into  a  proce- 
diu-al  snag  yesterday  In  seeking  a  trial  date 
for  a  federal  court  suit  challenging  the  use 
of  FBI  tapea  containing  his  electronically 
"bugged"  conversations, 

Occhlplntl'8  Brooklyn  lawyer,  Marvin 
Preminger,  failed  to  have  a  New  Jersey  at- 
torney sign  motion  papers  for  the  trial  date 
as  required  by  the  rules  of  the  U.S.  District 
Courts  for  New  Jersey.  The  purpose  of  the 
rule  la  to  facilitate  speedy  communication 
between  litigants  and  the  court  and  to  avoid 
the  necessity  to  reach  out-of-state  for  a  law- 
yer involved  In  a  proceeding. 

The  clerk  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  re- 
turned the  papers  for  signature  to  the  Mor- 
nstown  law  firm  of  Vogel,  Chalt  and  Wacks, 
which  la  serving  aa  local  counsel. 

Occhlpintl  and  another  reputed  Mafia 
figure,  Frank  "Condi"  Cocchiaro  of  Oak- 
hurst,  left  the  state  last  Tuesday  after  the 
State  Investigation  Commission  announced 
it  would  seek  a  court  order  to  compel  them 
to  anawer  questions.  The  SIC  is  using  FBI 
tapea  involving  several  alleged  Mafia  figures 
in  its  probe  of  organized  crime. 

Preminger  has  said  that  Occhlplntl  la  in 
New  York.  Cocchiaro  is  beUeved  to  be  in 
Philadelphia. 

[Prom    the   Newark    (N.J.)    Evening    News, 
Aug.  4,  1969] 

OCCHIPINn    SUTTEBS    SETBACK    ON    SUIT 

A  Brooklyn  lawyer  for  reputed  Mafia  fig- 
ure Robert  "Bobby  Baslle"  Occhlpintl  of 
Long  Branch  today  encountered  procedural 
problems  In  his  attempt  to  file  a  federal 
court  motlcm  calling  for  a  trial  date  on  a 
suit  already  filed. 

The  aim  of  the  suit  Is  to  obtain  a  perma- 
nent restraint  against  the  use  by  the  State 
Investigation  Commission  of  transcripts  con- 
taining the  electronically  bugged  conversa- 
tions of  Slmone  "Sam  the  Plumber"  De 
Cavalcante  of  Princeton,  alleged  Mafia  leader 
for  Union  and  Middlesex  Counties.  Occhl- 
plntl is  mentioned  in  the  conversations. 

The  motion  papers  sent  to  the  Federal 
Dlstilct  Court  In  Newark  by  Marvin  Prem- 
inger of  Brooklyn  were  returned  for  signature 


to  his  New  Jersey  counsel,  the  Morrlstown 
law  firm  of  Vogel,  Chalt  and  Wacks, 

REQtriREO 

Rules  for  the  Federal  District  Court  In 
New  Jersey  require  signature  by  local  coun- 
sel to  facilitate  speedy  communication  be- 
tween litigants  and  the  court  and  to  avoid 
the  necessity  to  reach  out-of-state  for  an  at- 
torney involved  in  a  proceeding. 

Occhipinti  and  another  reputed  Mafia  fig- 
ure, Frank  "Condi"  Cocchiaro  of  Oakhurst, 
left  the  state  last  Tuesday  after  the  SIC  an- 
nounced it  was  going  to  seek  a  court  order 
to  compel  the  two  men  to  answer  questions 
after  they  were  granted  immunity  from 
prosecution.  Preminger  has  said  that  Occhi- 
pinti is  in  New  York.  Cocchiaro  is  believed 
to  be  in  Philadelphia. 

I  From  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Evening  News,  Aug 

6.  1969] 

Crime  Unit  Witnesses  Indicted 

Trenton. — The  statewide  grand  Jury  today 
indicted  two  reputed  Mafia  figures  on  charges 
of  criminal  contempt  for  "wilfully"  refusing 
to  comply  with  the  subpoena  powers  of  the 
State  Investigation  Commission. 

TTie  two  are  Robert  "Bobby  Baslle"  Oc- 
chlpintl of  Long  Branch  and  Prank  "Condi" 
Cocchiaro  of  Oakhurst.  They  left  the  State 
House  Annex,  scene  of  closed-door  hearings 
of  the  investigation  commission,  last  week 
after  being  ordered  to  remain  In  the  building 
"pending  further  proceedings." 

Those  proceedings  turned  out  to  be  a  move 
by  the  commission  to  get  a  Superior  Court 
order  compelling  the  two  to  answer  ques- 
tions. They  had  been  granted  immunity 
from  prosecution  for  any  responsive  answers 

Occhlplntl,  according  to  his  lawryer,  Mar- 
vin Preminger,  Is  in  New  York  City.  Police 
believe  Pennsylvania  may  be  out-of-state  ref- 
uge for  Cocchiaro. 

A  criminal  contempt  charge  Is  not  consid- 
ered serious  enough  to  support  a  move  to  ex- 
tradite the  two  men  back  to  New  Jersey, 
should  they  be  foimd  out  of  state  and  refuse 
to  return  voluntarily. 

COULD    BE    JAILED 

But  the  commission,  through  the  state 
Organized  Crime  Unit,  obtained  the  indict- 
ments so  that  If  the  two  are  ever  appre- 
hended in  New  Jersey,  they  could  be  brought 
to  trial  before  a  Jury.  The  commission  be- 
lieves Jail  sentences  of  up  to  three  years 
could  be  requested,  if  the  two  were  con- 
victed of  criminal  contempt. 

Announcement  of  the  Indictments  was 
made  by  Peter  R.  Richards  and  Edwin  H. 
Steir,  co-directors  of  the  Organized  Crime 
Unit. 

They  said  staff  members  of  the  commission 
testified  before  the  grand  Jury  earlier  today. 

The  indictments  are  the  first  obtained 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  commission 
which  Is  not  a  prosecutive  agency  but  which 
by  statute  is  required  to  refer  to  law  en- 
forcement officials  any  evidence  that  appears 
to  be  prone  to  prosecution. 

Richards  and  Stler  said  they  were  pleased 
by  the  prompt  action  of  the  grand  Jury  to- 
day and  added  they  hoped  cooperation  l>e- 
tween  their  unit  and  the  commission  will 
"continue  to  be  productive." 

Richards  cind  Stler  noted  that  Cocchiaro. 
48,  and  Occhlplntl,  49,  left  the  State  House 
Annex  when  they  were  faced  -with  the  ulti- 
mate prospect  of  going  to  Jail  if  they  con- 
tinued to  refuse  to  answer  the  commission's 
questions,  once  the  panel  got  a  court  order 
compelling  them  to  respond. 

They  said  Occhlplntl  is  a  cousin  of  Slmone 
"Sam  the  Plumber"  De  Cavalcante  of  Prince- 
ton whose  name  dominated  the  FBI  "bugged" 
transcripts  which  were  filed  in  Federal  Court 
in  Newark  in  connection  with  an  extortion 
charge  against  De  Cavalcante.  They  said  Coc- 
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chlaro  al5o  Is  reputed  to  b«  »  cloee  asbocute 
o:  D*  C»va!cant« 

[From    the   Ne».irk    iNJl    Evening   News. 
Aug    7.    19691 

CXtKlrlNTI    StaBtNDE"* 

(By  Pe'-er  Carter  i 
Nfw  York  -  Robert  Bobbv  Ba.Mle  Oochl- 
p  ntl  of  Lonn  Brinch  NJ  one  of  two  re- 
pu-ed  Maft»  fljrures  a.-cused  of  Beeln?  from 
the  New  Jer^v  State  Iiivestiir.i-ion  Commis- 
sion todsv  surrendered  voluntarily  to  law 
en-.^r:-men;  luthcrr.les  in  .rie  Kings  C.un-y 
(Bro>-)k:vni   district  attorneys  othcf 

He  was  immed.Atelv  arr.il^ned  before  Judge 
Ju'.'us  Hellenbrsnd  ..nd  fis  bis  lawyer.  Marvin 
Preminger  bid  announced  prt-viously.  re- 
fused :o  return  •.  '  New  Jer-ey 

The  Jud^e  set  ball  of  tTo.oOO  pending  an 
extriditloQ  hearing  That  he.irng  will  be 
held  Moud.u-  oelure  the  Judge,  unle^>  Occhl- 
p;n:i  can  raise  Uie  ♦75.000 

Wilbur  Maiaesiui,  an  aturney  for  the  New 
Jersey  commission,  w.no  has  been  named  a 
apecul  prosecutor,  urged  th^t  no  bail  be 
fci.owed  (or  Occhipinti  since  he  hid  allegedly 
defled  the  commisoloa  s  subpoen.i  power  aad 
v»ni^hed  from  the  State  Hou-.e  Annex  m 
Treuuon  and  the  state  July  29 

The  ct^mmioilon  that  day  was  holding  a 
closed-door  hear.ng  In  'Me  ajinex  The  panel 
d.rected  Occhipmu  and  Franlt  Condi 
Cocchlaro  uf  Oakhurst,  N  J  .  another  reputed 
Mifia  flgure  to  rem.iln  m  the  building  pend- 
ing further  proceedings  •  The  two,  however. 
left  the  building  and  the  state 

Kenneth  Zauber.  another  New  Jersey  In- 
vestigation ccmmission  attorney  also  named 
a  spe-'lal  prosecutor,  said  the  papers  requeu- 
ing extradition  of  Ojchlpmtl  to  New  Jersey 
would  be  signed  later  t..xlay  by  Gov  Hu;hes 
and  h  vnd  carried  to  Lt  Gov  Malcolm  Wilson 
m  New  York  State 

Occhip.ntl  and  Cacchiaro  were  Indicted 
earlier  thu  week  on  charges  of  criminal  con- 
tempt of  the  wmmlssuns  subp.»na  powers 
They  were  faced  with  the  prospect  of  either 
answering  the  commission's  questions  or  go- 
ing to  Jail  The  commission  had  granted 
them  immunity  fr  .m  prosecution  for  their 
answer*  and  was  g^ing  to  court  on  the  day 
Uiey  di^ppeared  to  get  an  order  directing 
them  to  testify  They  cou.d  have  been  found 
juilty  ot  contempt  if  they  had  defied  »uch  a 
court  order. 

The  New  Jersey  Commission  also  h  t«  sub- 
poenaed li  other  alleged  Mafia  figures  and 
their  assx-ia:es  m  Its  probe  into  organized 
crimes  influence  m  the  L mg  Branch  area  of 
Monmouth  County 

Premlnger  contended  again  yesu-rday  Uiat 
the  comml-ssion  wa.-  exceeding  its  pow.«rs  .and 
thai  Occhipmtl  had  not  been  haJided  a  sub- 
poena direct. ng  him  to  remain  in  the  Slate 
House  annex  July  29 

Premlnger.  who  has  his  olBce  in  Brooklyn. 
aald  he  prefers  to  fight  his  legal  battles  in 
New  York  t)ecause  we  won  i  feel  so  much 
poUUcal  pressure  here  ' 

Mathesius  and  Zauber  will  argue  the  case 
for  extraditing  Occhipinti  They  were  named 
special  prosecutors  by  order  of  Superior  C^^urt 
Judge  George  H   Barlow  who  sita  in  Trenton 


IProm     the     Newark     iNJi     EveiUng    News 

Aug    7    19691 

Will  Ohposb  ExT»*DmoN 

.  B>  L.idley  K   Pearson  i 

New  York  —Robert  Bobby  Baslle  Occhl- 
plntl  of  Long  Branch.  N  J  one  of  two  re- 
puted Maha  leaders  sought  by  New  Jersey 
authorities  on  criminal  contempt  charges 
plans  to  surrender  to  poUce  here,  probably 
tomorrow,  but  will  fight  exUadlUcn  to  New- 
Jersey 

Occhlplntls    attorney,    Marvin    Premlnger 
said  today  his  client  will  surrender  as  s<xjn 
as  police  receive  a  warrant  for  his  arrest  from 
New    Jersey    authorlUes     He    said    he   expects 
the  w.irraut  tomorrow 


Premlnger.  however,  added  that  his  client 
has  •■ab«kjluielv  no  Intention  •  of  wnlvlng  ex- 
tradition   and    return    to    New   Jersey    voluu- 

t.irllv.  ^     , 

We.    of    course,    will    flglit    extradition 
Premlnger  said  in  his  cluttered  office   iil   66 

Coiu-t  .--l. 

INlUCItl)    BT    JL«Y 

Occhlplntl  and  Kr.mk  -Condi"  Cenrchlaro 
of  Oakhurst.  N  J  .  were  Indicted  yesterdav  by 
New  Jersey  s  statewide  Grand  Jury  on  charge.s 
of  contempt  for  •  wllUully'  refusing  to  com- 
Vilv  with  the  subp<ena  powers  of  the  Suite 
III',  estimation  Commls-slon  C<x-chlaros  where- 
ab<JUtE  also  are  not  known 

Tlie  indictments  occurred  after  the  pair 
vanished  from  the  State  House  Annex  s.ene 
of  ciosed-d^:>or  hearings  of  the  commls.^l  >n 
aftrr  thc\  were  told  they  faced  the  prospects 
of  an.swerlng  the  panels  questions  or  going 
to  J:ill  for  contempt  ^,^ 

Tlie  two  special  prosecut<rf*  ippolnted  bv 
the  court  to  try  the  men  at\  contempt 
charges  decided  last  nlpht  the  indictments 
we:e  iuRlcient  grounds  t^i  .\^k  for  extradition 
proceedings,  should  the  two  not  volunte«r 
to  return  to  New  Jersey 

Premlnger  h.is  contended  that  Occhlplntl 
was  net  under  the  subpoena  powers  of  the 
commission  last  wet>k  and.  therefore,  was  free 
to  walk  .-iwftv  from  the  panel 

Premlnger  h^.wever  said  he  h.is  made  ar- 
rang-nients  with  the  New  York  City  p.Jllce 
dep  irtment  to  surrender  Occhlpin-i  when  the 
warrant  Is  recel\ed  by  the  police  He  declined 
to  s.iy  where  he  would  surrender  his  client 
Tlie  attorney  snld  he  was  somewhat  be- 
wilflercd  by  the  indictment  He  said  the  tone 
of  the  indictment  Indicated  that  his  client 
had  i«n.  red  a  subp.)ena  He  was  never 
handed  a  subpoena  ordering  him  to  stay  In 
the  building  •  Premlnger  said 

He  ---aid  11  there  are  any  legal  battles  to  be 
fought  he  preferred  fighting  them  In  New- 
York  rather  than  In  New  Jersey  because 
■we    w.nt    feel    so    much    political    pressure 

here 

MANS  NO  irrt-tN 

Premlnger  .said  th.-\t  his  client  had  not 
been  In  New  Jersey  for  some  time  and  does 
not  plan  to  return  If  he  should  return  and 
is  tried  for  criminal  contempt  he  could  re- 
ceive a  Jail  sentence  of  up  to  three  years 

Occhlplntl  49  Is  a  cousin  of  Slmone  "Sam 
the  Plumber'  De  Cavalcante  of  Princeton. 
whu.-e  name  dominated  the  FBI  "btigged  ' 
transcripts  filed  In  Federal  Court  In  Newark. 
The  commission,  backed  up  by  the  Indict- 
ments returned  yesterday,  contends  that  the 
two  men  and  12  others  subpoenaed  by  the 
pane!  are  under  continuing  directive  to  obey 
Its  orders 

D»  NOTirrrD 
Kenneth  Zauber  and  Wilbur  Matheelus. 
the  commissions  lawyers,  have  notified  the 
dl-strict  attorneys  office  In  Brooklyn  to  arrest 
Occhlplntl.  If  he  Is  not  produced  today  by 
his  lawyer 

Thev  have  .ilso  notified  police  In  the  Ml.iml 
.irea  of  Florida  to  arrest  C<x:chlaro  on  the 
contempt  chanres  Z  luber  and  Matheslus  List 
week  were  designated  by  Superior  Court 
Judge  Creorge  H  Barkw  as  special  prosecu- 
tors to  handle  the  chs*r  against  the  two  men 
The  commission  has  been  Inveetlgntlng 
I  rganl7ed  crimes  Influence  In  the  I^mg 
Br.airn   area   of   Miiimouth   C<iunty. 


Tlie  indictments  are  the  flr.n  obtained  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  commission,  which  Is 
not  a  prosecutive  agency  but  which  by  stat- 
ute Is  required  W  refer  to  l.iw  enforcement 
officials  any  evidence  that  might  be  used  In 
pro.secutlon  Richards  and  Slier  said  they 
were  pleased  bv  the  prompt  action  of  the 
gr.ind  turv  toilav  and  added  they  hoped  co- 
operation between  their  unit  and  the  com- 
mission   will    ■  continue    to    be    producine  ' 


[From    the   Trenton    (NJ.)    Evening   Times 

Aug    8,   1969) 

OiciiiPiNTi  Die  to  Sl-Rrender 

Nl.\  York  Robert  Occhlplntl.  the  run- 
away witness  wanted  fur  contempt  of  New 
Jerseys  State  Investigation  Commission 
(SIC),  wa-.  to  surrender  to  auUtorlties  here 
today. 

SIC  officlaU  said  they  might  take  legal  ac- 
tion against  Occhlplntl  s  lawyer.  Marvin  Pre- 
miuger.  If  he  doetu  l  keep  his  pledge  to  brine 
the  reputed  underworld  figure  to  the  Kings 
County    Brooklyn    District    Attorney's    ollice 

today 

Premlnger  promised  the  commission  yes- 
terday that  he  would  surrender  Occhlplntl. 
bvit  added  he  would  fight  attempts  to  extra- 
dite his  client  to  New  Jersey 

However.  SIC  Chairman  William  F.  Hyhuul 
said  he  was  skeptical  about  Premlnger's  prom- 
ises, and  claimed  that  the  lawyer  has  fulled 
lo  follow  through   ou  several  statements. 

Gov    Richard  J.   Hughes  was  to  sign  Oc- 
chipiuUs  extradition  papers  today  and  for- 
ward  them   immediately   to   New   York   Go\ 
Ne;-.on  A    Rockefeller  for  approval. 

occhlplntl.  alias  Bobby  Baslle,  and  Frank 
Cocchlaro.  alias  Frank  Condi,  were  Indicted 
in  Trenton  Wednesday  for  contempt  of  the 
SIC  The  charge  stems  from  the  pairs  unau- 
thorized departure  10  days  ago  from  com- 
mission hearings  on  organized  crime. 

They  were  to  be  taken  to  Mercer  County 
Court  July  29  and  charged  with  contempt 
because  they  refused  to  answer  questions  af- 
ter being  granted  Immunity  In  return  for 
testimony. 

SIC  officials  believe  Cocchlaro,  a  reputed 
lieutenant  In  Uie  Slmone  R.  (Sam)  DeCaval- 
cante  Cosa  Nostra  fanilly.  Is  hiding  In  the 
Miami.  Fla  .  area. 

Cocchlaro.  a  resident  of  Ocean  Township 
1>  a  frequent  visitor  to  Miami 

Occhlplntl.  who  has  homes  in  Long  Branch, 
and  Brooklyn.  Is  a  cousin  of  DeCavalcante. 
alleged  bass  of  one  of  the  nation's  24  Cosa 
No.stra  families 

Meanwhile.  It  has  been  learned  that  the 
Sir  ha,s  been  conducting  secret  hearlnps  at 
a  motel  In  Monmouth  County.  Monmouth 
Is  the  focal  point  of  the  commission's  probe 
Police  say  Cocchlaro  oversees  DeCaval- 
cantes  gambling  and  loansharklng  activi- 
ties m  the  Jersey  shore  area  Anthony  Ru.sso. 
a  SIC  witness  two  weeks  ago.  reputedly  Is  the 
Monmouth  County  underworld  boss  for  the 
Cosa  Nostra  family  of  the  late  VUo  Genovese 
More  than  a  half  dozen  secret  SIC  hearings 
are  believed  to  have  taken  place  at  the  Mon- 
mou'h  County  Motel  Names  of  witnesses 
could  not  be  learned. 

The   commliislon  s   next   announced   crime 
hearing  is  In  Trenton  Tuesday. 


ANNOVNClMrNT    MADE 

C'XTchlaro.  48.  is  said  to  have  strong  con- 
necUon  with  De  Calvacante  and  to  have 
taken  over  operation  of  rackets  In  the  Long 
Br.inch   are.i. 

The  announcement  of  the  Uidlctments  of 
Occhlplntl  and  Cocchlaro  was  made  yester- 
day by  the  Organized  Crime  Colt  of  the 
S'ate  attorney  general  s  office.  The  co-direc- 
tors, Peter  Richards  and  Edward  Stler.  aald 
staff  members  of  the  comml.sslon  had  testi- 
fied before  the  statewide  grind  Jury  earlier 
in  the  day 


IFrom  the  Newark  (N  J  I   Evening  News 
Aug    9.   19«01 
OoHiPiNTT    Behind    Bars 
(By  Peter  Carter) 
New  York  —Robert  "Bobby  Baslle  '  Occhl- 
pmU.  accused  of  fleeing  from  the  New  Jersey 
State  Investigation  Commission,  had  his  ball 
reduced  yesterday  from  $75,000  to  $50,000  but 
couldn't  raUe  the  lower  amount  immediately 
Unless   he  does   raise   the   money,  he   will 
spend  the  weekend  In  a  Brooklyn  ]all.  He  Is 
due  lo  face  exuaditlon  proceedings  Monday 
m  Kings  County  Criminal  Court. 

At  Uial  Ume,  Kenneth  Zauber  and  Wilbur 
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Matheslus,  commission  attorneys  who  have 
been  named  special  prosecutors,  will  argua 
that  Occhlplntl  should  be  forced  back  to  New 
Jersey  to  face  trial  on  an  Indictment  for 
criminal  contempt  of  the  commission's  sub- 
poena powers. 

The  papers  requesting  extradition  of  Oc- 
chlplntl were  signed  yesterday  by  Gov. 
Hughes  and  hand  carried  to  New  York  Sta.j 
Lt  Gov.  Malcolm  Wilson.  He  is  expected  to 
approve  them  and  pa£s  them  on  to  the  Brook- 
lyn Court. 

Occhlplntl  surrendered  voluntarily  yester- 
day In  the  Kings  COunty  district  attorney's 
ofBce  to  the  warrant  charging  him  with  being 
wanted  In  New-  Jersey  on  a  criminal  contempt 
indictment. 

Judge  Julius  Hellenbrand  of  Kings  County 
Court  set  ball  at  $75,000  when  Occhlplntl  was 
arraigned  before  him. 

Occhipinti's  lawyer.  ALirviu  Premlnger. 
argued  unsuccessfully  that  the  bail  was  ex- 
cessive for  a  man  who  had  surrendered  vol- 
untarily. But  Matheslus  argued  that  Occhl- 
plntl should  not  even  be  granted  bail  since 
be  had  proved  his  unreliability  by  walking 
out  on  the  commission  and  leaving  New 
Jersey. 

Premlnger.  however,  moved  later  in  the  day 
before  the  next  highest  court,  the  New  York 
State  Supreme  Court  to  have  the  ball  re- 
duced. Premlnger  has  promised  a  court  fight 
against  extradition  of  his  client  to  New 
Jersey. 

INDICTED     last     WEEK 

Occhlplntl  and  Frank  "Condi"  Cocchlaro, 
both  of  Long  Branch  and  both  said  to  be  in 
the  crime  family  headed  by  Slmone  "Sam  the 
Plumber"  De  Cavalcante  of  Princeton,  were 
Indicted  last  week  by  the  statewide  grand 
Jury. 

They  left  the  State  House  Annex  and  the 
state  July  29,  when  they  were  faced  with 
either  answering  the  commission's  questions 
or  going  to  Jail.  The  commission  had  granted 
them  witness  immunity  and  was  going  to 
court  to  get  an  order  compelling  them  to 
testify  or  face  contempt  charges. 

The  commission  contends  the  two  were  un- 
der continuing  subpoena  and  should  have 
stayed  In  the  annex  as  ordered  "pending  fur- 
ther proceedings." 

Cocchlaro  is  believed  to  be  in  Florida  where 
police  are  searching  for  him. 

[From  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Evening  News,  Aug. 

10.  19691 

Legal    Tangle    on    Occhcwnti 

(By  Peter  Carter) 

TREN-rON. — New  Jersey  will  be  venturing 
In  the  law  when  it  moves  tomorrow  In  Kings 
County  Court  in  Brooklyn  to  force  the  return 
to  this  state  of  Robert  "Bobby  Baslle"  Occhl- 
plntl of  Long  Branch. 

Occhlplntl,  a  cousin  of  Slmone  "Sam  the 
Plumber"  De  Cavalcante  of  Princeton,  head 
of  a  MaOa  family,  is  under  Indictment  In 
New  Jersey  for  criminal  contempt  of  the 
■ubpoena  powers  of  the  State  Investigation 
Commission. 

Criminal  contempt  is  In  New  Jersey  a  mis- 
demeanor. Forcible  extradition  of  a  person 
from  one  state  to  another  usually  Ls  allowed 
only  In  the  more  major  crime  classlflcatlon 
of  felonies. 

However,  lawyers  for  the  commission  are 
expected  to  argue  that  certain  misdemean- 
ors in  New  Jersey,  Including  an  indictable 
criminal  contempt  offense,  carry  jail  sen- 
tences of  up  to  three  years. 

EXPBCTkl)    ARCt7MENT 

In  most  other  states,  the  lawyers  are  likely 
to  argue,  any  offense  carrying  more  than  a 
year  in  Jail  la  normally  a  felony  and  subject 
to  extradition  proceedings.  Therefore,  the 
criminal  contempt  charge  should  be  consid- 
ered serious  enough  to  warrant  extradition. 

Whether  this  argument  can  be  sustained 
will  be  determined  by  the  hearing  In  the 
Brooklyn  court.  Occhipinti's  lawyer,  Marvin 


Premlnger,  baa  promised  a  vigorous  fight 
against  extradition  of  his  client  back  to  New 
Jersey. 

A  bearing  on  extradition  does  not  Involve 
the  merits  of  the  criminal  case  against  Occhl- 
plntl or  bis  guilt  or  Innocence. 

The  state,  however,  must  prove  that  Occhl- 
plntl is  Indeed  the  accused,  which  should 
caiise  no  difficulty,  and  that  the  charge 
against  him  is  actually  a  serious  crime  in 
New  Jersey,  which  Is  where  the  arguments 
are  expected  to  center. 

Occhlplntl  and  Frcnk  "Condi"  Cocchlaro. 
both  of  Long  Branch  left  the  State  House 
Annex  and  New  Jersey  after  they  were  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  either  answering  the 
commission's  question  or  going  to  jail  for 
contempt  of  court. 

IMMUNITY    GRANTED 

The  commission  had  granted  them  im- 
munity from  prosecution  and  w-as  going  to 
court  to  get  an  order  compelling  them  to 
testify  or  face  contempt  charges.  The  com- 
mission in  closed-door  hearings  in  the  annex 
has  been  questioning  14  Mafia  leaders  and 
their  associates  about  the  influence  of  or- 
ganized crime  In  the  Long  Branch  area  of 
Monmouth  County. 

Occhlplntl  and  Cocchlaro  both  left  the 
annex  when  they  had  been  instructed  that 
they  were  to  remain  in  the  building  pending 
further  proceedings.  The  commission  con- 
tends that  the  men  were  under  continuing 
subpoena  and,  therefore,  were  contemptuous 
when  they  did  not  obey  the  order  to  stay  in 
the  annex. 

Cocchlaro  Is  thought  to  be  hiding  out  In 
Florida.  Police  there  are  searching  for  him. 

Occhlplntl,  a6companled  by  Premlnger. 
surrendered  voluntarily  In  the  Kings  County 
district  attorney's  office  In  Brooklyn  Friday. 
His  ball  pending  tomorrow's  hearing  was  set 
at  $50,000. 

If  Occhlplntl  is  extradited  to  New  Jersey, 
he  could  be  tried  before  a  Jury  in  a  court 
In  Mercer  County  on  the  criminal  contempt 
charge. 

(From  the  Newark  (NJ.)  Evening  News, 

Aug.  11,1969) 

OccHiKNTi  Gets  Hkaxinc   Dixat 

(By  Peter  Carter) 

New  Touc.— Extradition  proceedings 
against  Robert  "Bobby  Baslle"  Occhlplntl. 
a  Mafia  figure  accused  of  running  away 
from  the  New  Jersey  State  Investigation 
Commission,  were  postponed  today  In  Kings 
Cotmty  Criminal  Court  In  Brooklyn. 

The  postponement  came  when  the  extra- 
dition papers  could  not  be  forwarded  from 
the  New  York  State  governor's  c^ce  In 
Albany  In  time  to  bold  the  bearing  as  sched- 
uled. 

Wilbur  Matheslus,  commission  attorney 
acting  as  special  prosecutor,  said  he  was 
trying  to  work  out  an  acceptable  date  for 
holding  the  bearing  either  late  this  week 
or  early  next  week. 

Occhlplntl,  of  Long  Branch.  N.J.,  and  a 
cousin  of  Slmone  "Sam  the  Plumber"  De 
Cavalcante,  head  of  a  New  Jersey  Mafia 
family,  surrendered  voluntarily  to  law  en- 
forcement authorities  In  Brooklyn  Friday. 
Ball  of  $50,000  was  set  for  his  appearance 
for  the  extradition  prt>ceedings. 

lUAgEK    BAIL 

He  raised  that  ball  over  the  weekend,  and 
he  appeared  at  court  today  briefly  with  his 
lawyer  Marvin  Premlnger.  They  left  once  It 
became  clear  a  postponement  would  be 
arranged. 

Occhlplntl  and  Frank  "Condi "  Cocchlaro 
of  Oakhurst,  N.J.,  walked  out  of  the  State 
House  Annex  In  Trenton  July  29  when  they 
faced  the  prospect  of  going  to  Jail  or  an- 
swering, with  Immunity  from  prosecution, 
the  questions  of  the  commission  In  Its  probe 
into  organised  crime. 

The  commission  charges  that  the  walkout 


from  the  building  and  the  disappearance 
from  New  Jersey  flaunted  the  subpoena  pow- 
ers of  the  panel.  Both  men  have  been  In- 
dicted In  New  Jersey  for  criminal  contempt 
of  those  powers. 

Cocchlaro  is  believed  to  -be  in  Florida 
where  police  have  been  asked  to  search  for 
him. 

[Prom  the  Newark  (N.J  )   E\ening  Newi. 

Aug.  12.  1969] 

Extradition  Warrant  Issutd  foe  Occhipinti 

Trenton. — New  York  City  police  have  been 
asked  to  arrest  Robert  "Bobby  Baslle"  Occhi- 
pinti of  Long  Branch  on  an  extradition  war- 
rant Issued  yesterday  by  the  New  York  State 
governor's  office. 

The  request  was  made  by  two  sp>ecla!  New 
Jersey  prosecutors  through  the  Kings  Coun- 
ty district  attorney's  office  in  Brooklyn  after 
issuance  of  the  papers  calling  for  Occhipinti's 
extradition  to  New  Jersey  to  face  a  criminal 
contempt  charge. 

The  extradition  warrant  did  not  arrive  in 
time  yesterday  for  a  scheduled  hearing  for 
Occhlplntl  In  Kings  County  Criminal  Coiu-t 
on  a  previous  warrant  charging  him  with  be- 
ing a  fugitive  from  the  New  Jersey  criminal 
contempt  indictment. 

Occhlplntl.  cousin  of  Slmone  "Sam  the 
Plumber"  De  Cavalcante  of  Princeton,  head 
of  a  Mafia  family,  hrtl  been  freed  In  $50,000 
bail  on  the  fugitive  warrant  after  surrender- 
ing voluntarily  In  New  York  on  that  charge 
last  Friday. 

TAKES     PRECEDENCE 

But  attorneys  for  the  State  Investigation 
Commission,  who  are  acting  as  special  pros- 
ecutors, said  the  extradition  warrant  takes 
precedence  and  they  want  Occhipinti  ar- 
rested. They  said  an  extradition  warrant  is 
not  subject  to  bail,  so  Occhipinti  will  have 
to  go  to  Jail  If  arrested  on  It. 

However  his  lawyer,  Marvin  Premlnger 
could  have  him  freed  on  bail  for  a  few  more 
days,  if  he  institutes  a  habeas  corpus  pro- 
ceeding attacking  the  validity  of  the  extradi- 
tion warrant.  The  ball  would  be  allowed  for 
the  few  days  needed  to  prepare  argtiments  on 
the  habeas  corpus  proceeding. 

The  swift  move  to  have  Occhipinti  arrested 
on  the  extradition  warrant  was  seen  as  a  step 
to  try  to  forestall  any  further  flight  by  the 
Mafia  figure. 

Occhipinti  and  Frank  "Condi"  Cocchlaro, 
also  of  Long  Branch,  were  indicted  by  the 
statewide  grand  Jury  for  criminal  contempt 
after  they  left  the  State  House  Annex  and 
New  Jersey  July  29,  when  faced  with  either 
going  to  Jail  or  answering  the  commission's 
questions. 

IMMUNrrT     GRANTED 

The  commission,  probing  organized  crime 
in  the  Long  Branch  area  of  Monmouth  Coun- 
ty, had  given  the  two  men  Immunity  from 
prosecution  for  any  answers  they  gave  and 
was  going  to  court  to  get  an  order  compelling 
them  to  testify. 

Premlnger  later  produced  Occhipinti  at  the 
district  attorney's  office  In  Brooklyn.  But 
Cocchlaro  Is  believed  to  be  hiding  in  Florida 
where  police  have  been  asked  to  look  for  him. 

Occhipinti,  though  he  surrendered  volun- 
tarily last  week,  has  vowed  through  Prem- 
lnger to  go  to  court  to  fight  the  extradition 
move  to  force  his  rettirn  to  New  Jersey. 

The  fugitive  warrant  hearing  scheduled  for 
yesterday  was  postponed  tmtll  Monday.  But 
Kenneth  Zauber,  one  of  the  special  prosecu- 
tors, said  any  habeas  corpus  move  by  Occhl- 
plntl would  now  supercede  that  hearing. 

Occhipinti  accompanied  by  Premlnger, 
went  to  the  Kings  County  courtroom  yester- 
day and  Ungered  outside  for  a  few  minutes. 
The  two  men  left  when  It  became  apparent 
the  hearing  would  be  delayed. 

CROCNDS   ro>    nCHT 
The  only  three  grotinds  for  fighting  the  ex- 
tradition warrant  signed  and  Issued  by  Gov. 
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Rockefeller's  office  are  th.it  the  offence 
chjrced  Is  no'  an  ac.ual  .ind  serious  crime  In 
New  Jcrsev  that  Occhlpintis  Identity  has 
been  mistaken,  or  that  he  waa  not  in  New 
J.Tsey  at  the  rime  of  the  offense 

Me.in»hlle.  the  c^iinmissU-n  h.is  surrounded 
wh.U  It  has  said  Is  the  necessarily  private 
ph.i;.e  of  Its  probe  with  even  more  mystery. 
The  panel  c.in-eUed  a  scheduled  appear- 
.inc'«  behind  f:'>sed  dcjrs  t.xl  ly  for  Louis 
Killer  Louie"  Ferrari  of  Ixmf?  Branch  said 
to  be  a  Matla  underlink;  and  bixlyguard  A 
panel  spokesm.m  said  no  tirm  dace  has  been 
csUiDllihed  for  what  will  be  Ferrari  s  second 
appearance  before  the  commission. 

The  commission  has  promised  that  some- 
time later  this  year  it  will  go  Into  the  second 
cf  public  phase  of  the  Investigation  and  will 
Issue  public  reports,  or  holu  public  hearings, 
or  do  both. 

IProm   Khe   Trenton    (NJ)    Evening   Tlmei. 

Aug    12,   19G91 
Tmsk  WrrsFSsrs  To  Return  at  Ne.xt  WtEK  s 

SIC     HE»RIN(i3 

The  State  Investigations  Commission 
(SICi  will  resume  hearings  here  next  week 
when  three  hlgh-ranklcg  reputed  Cosa  Nostra 
figures  are  scheduled  to  make  second  appear- 
ances cncerninB!  alleged  underworld  innitra- 
uon  in  Long  Branch 

The  SIC  postponed  a  session  slated  for  to- 
day in  the  State  Uou.^e  Annex,  where  Louis 
I  Killer  Louie  I  Ferrari,  the  reputed  bodyguard 
of  Anthony  lUttle  Pussy)  Russo  of  Long 
Branch,  w .is  to  have  made  his  second  appear- 
ance 

Russo.  who  alltgedly  runs  shore-area  rack- 
ets for  the  Qosa  Nostra  family  of  the  late 
Vlto  Genovese.  will  be  Joined  by  Angelo  (the 
Gyp)  DeCarlo  of  Mountainside  and  Joseph 
(Bayonne  Joe)  ZiccareUl  at  the  Aug  20  hear- 
ing in  the  State  House  Annex,  a  commission 
spokesman  said 

They  are  among  14  Cosa  Nostra  members 
and  associates  originally  subpoened  by  the 
SIC. 

EXTaADmON 

AC  the  same  Ume.  the  commission  L>  still 
trying  to  extradite  from  New  York  a  reputed 
Mafia  enforcer  who  fled  SIC  hearings  last 
month  after  being  cited  for  contempt  for 
falling  to  answer  quesUons 

Attorneys  for  Robert  (Bobby  BasUe)  Oc- 
ehlpinil.  who  surrendered  to  the  Brooklyn 
District  Attorney  s  office  Friday,  are  preparlni? 
to  fight  extfaditlon  at  a  court  hearing  set  for 
Monday. 

Prank  (Prank  Condi)  Cocchlaro,  who  left 
the  SIC  hearings  along  with  OccUlplntl.  Is 
»tm  at  large.  Unconfirmed  reports  have 
placed  him  In  the  Miami.  Fla  .  area 

Both  Occhlplntl  and  Cocchlaro  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  Cosa  Nostra  family  of  Simone 
R.  (Sam  the  Plumber)  DeCavalcante  of 
Princeton  Township 

An  SIC  spokesm.in  said  he  expected  the  In- 
quiry to  continue  another  "couple  of  months" 
before  a  final  report  Is  isued. 


fFrom    the   Trenton    (N  J  >    E^•enlng   T!me«, 

Aug   13.  19691 

BaooKLVN  Hint  On     No  Sign  of  Occhipinti 

(By  Peter  Carter) 

TaxNTON  -  The  whereabouU  of  Robert 
•  Bobby  Basile  ■  Occhlplntl  of  Long  Branch,  a 
Mafla  figure  accused  of  fleeing  from  the  State 
Inveatlgation  Commission,  was  a  mystery 
today. 

Commission  attorneys  acting  as  special 
proeecuiors  said  an  effort  by  the  Kings  Coun- 
ty district  attorneys  office  In  Brooklyn  to 
locate  Occhlplntl  in  that  borough  has  been 
unsucceasful. 

Ttxej  reported  the  district  attorney  b  office 
as  saying  Occbipintl  was  nut  at  the  house  he 
had  been  staying  at  in  Brooklyn  when  a  law 
enforcement  official  called  there. 

They  also  said  the  district  attorney  had 
asked  Occhlplntl  s  lawyer.  Marvin  Premlnger. 


to  find  his  client  Premlnpf-r  was  quoted  as 
saying  he  would  try  but  If  he  was  unsucce.s.«- 
ful.  as  he  apparently  wa-s  the  police  would 
ha-.e  to  locate  Occhlplntl  and  arrest  lilm  on 
a  New  York  State  governors  warrant  CHlllng 
for  his  forcible  extradition  buck  to  New- 
Jersey, 

Commission  officials  were  known  to  believe 
that  Occhlplntl  may  stay  In  hldliiK  at  least 
until  M  'nday.  when  hl.s  po.stponed  hearing 
on  a  previous  warrant  charKtnit  hlni  with 
being  a  fugitive  from  a  New  Jersey  criminal 
contempt  indlcinient  Is  due  for  a  he.irlng  In 
Kings  County  Criminal  Court 

Occhlplntl  is  still  under  »5o  000  l>ond  for 
that  scheduled  appearance  and  probably 
would  not  like  to  have  It  forfeited  by  falling 
to  show  up 

Wilbur  Matheslii!5  and  Kenneth  Zauber  the 
special  prosecutors,  have  requested  the  Kings 
County  district  attorney  s  office  to  apprehend 
Occhlplntl   ou   the   extradition   warrant 

Matheslus  said  he  was  disappointed"  that 
Occhlplntl  had  not  been  apprehended  Mon- 
day night  when  the  requebt  was  first  made 
to  the  district  attorney. 

DISLIKED    CHOICE 

Occhlplntl  and  Frank  "Condi"  Cocchlaro, 
albo  of  Long  Branch,  left  the  State  House 
Annex  In  New  Jersey  July  29  when  they  were 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  answering  the 
commL^sion  s  que.stlons  or  going  to  Jail  for 
contempt 

The  commission  had  granted  them  Im- 
munry  from  prosecution  for  answers  and  was 
KoUig  to  court  to  get  a  court  order  compelling 
them  to  testify  The  panel  Is  probing  orga- 
nized crime  In  the  Long  Branch  area  of  Mon- 
mouth County 

The  two  were  subsequently  Indicted  by 
the  statewide  grand  Jury  for  criminal  con- 
tempt of  the  conunlsalon's  subpoena  powers. 
Preminger  surrendered  Occhlplntl  In  Brook- 
lyn last  Friday  on  the  fugitive  warrant. 

But  the  later  extradition  warrant  Is  not 
subject  to  ball,  probably  a  reason  why  there 
IS  no  surrender  this  time  by  Occhlplntl. 

Cocchlaro  Is  believed  to  be  hiding  out  In 
Florida  where  police  have  been  asked  to  look 
{  .r  him 

Occhlplntl  is  a  cousin  of  Simone  "Sam  the 
Plumber"  De  Cavalcante  of  Princeton,  head 
of  the  Mafla  family  operating  In  New  Jersey. 
Cocchlaro  is  .said  to  be  an  official  In  that  same 
crime  family 

Prom    the    Newark    (NJ).    Evening    News. 
August    15.    1969 1 

OcCHtPlNTI    SnUlENDERS    ,\T    PKINCFTON 

(By    Joseph    Sullivan) 
pRi.vcTTDN  —Robert  "Bobby  Basile    Occhl- 
puiu  surrendered  to  State  Police  here  today 
rather    than   sit    In   a   New    York   Jail    while 
fighting  extradition  to  New  Jersey. 

OcchlplnU  walked  Into  SUte  Police  head- 
quarters on  Route  1  at  11.40  am  accom- 
panied by  his  attorney.  Samuel  Bozza  of 
Newark,  and  two  ball  bondsmen  He  Is  sched- 
uled to  be  arraigned  later  Uxlay  In  the  Mer- 
cer County  couruoom  of  Judge  George  Bar- 
low. 

Occhlplntl  and  another  reputed  Uafla  fig- 
ure. Prank  Condi"  Cocchlaro.  are  under  In- 
dictment by  the  Statewide  Grand  Jury  for 
allegedly  being  In  contempt  of  the  subpoena 
powers  of  the  State  Investigation  Commis- 
sion, 

Both  men  ducked  otrt  on  a  commls.ilon 
hearing  last  month  Cocchlaro  U  .still  at  large 
and  believed  to  be  in  Plorlda 

Occhlplntl,  cousin  of  reported  Maf\a  le.ider 
S.mme  Sam  the  Plumber"  De  Cavalcante  of 
Princeton,  had  been  freed  in  $50,000  ball  on 
a  fugitive  warrant  after  surrendering  vol- 
unfrilv  In  New  Y  irk  la.-it  Prid.iy. 

Two  special  New  Jersey  prosecutors  had 
requested  the  Kings  County  di,^'rlci  attor- 
neys office  In  Brooklyn  to  .irrest  Occhlplntl 
on    an    extradition    warrant   signed   by   Oor. 


Hiii'hcs  This  move  apparently  led  to  Occhl- 
plntl s  de<'lsion  to  surrender  today. 

Attorneys  for  the  Investigation  commliMoii 
said  an  extradition  warrant  l.s  not  subject  to 
b.ill,  and  Occhlplntl  would  have  to  go  to  Jail 
If  he  were  picked  up  on  It 

Marvin  Premlnger,  Occhlplntrs  New  York 
attorney,  had  said  his  client  would  surrcndt-r 
on  the'  extradition  warrant  Monday  in 
Brooklyn. 

IFrom    the   Trenton    (NJl    Evening   Times, 

Aug    15.   I'JGOl 

B.\SUE  Arranges  To  Give  Self  Up 

Princfton— Robert  (Bobby  Ba-^lle)  Oc- 
chlplntl. one  of  the  two  runaway  witnesses 
ut  the  Slate  InvcstigaMins  Commission 
(SIC)    was  set   to  come  back  today. 

Basile.  who  has  been  Identified  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Simone  R  (Sam)  DeCavalcante 
family  of  the  Cosa  Nostra,  fled  from  the 
State  House  Annex  during  an  SIC  hearing 
Julv  29 

The  SIC  had  been  seeking  to  extradite 
Basile  from  Brooklyn,  where  he  went  after 
fleeing  New  Jersey  But  he  notified  author- 
ities he  would  surrender  today  at  the  Prince- 
ton State  Police  Station 

No  explanation  of  Baslle's  voluntary  stir- 
render  was  given,  but  It  was  fuspected  that 
U  mleht  be  an  attempt  to  assure  his  relea.se 
on  ball 

CONTE.STINC    BAIL 

The  SIC  had  anounced  It  would  seek  to 
have  Basile  held  without  ball  upon  extra- 
dition to  New  Jersey  SIC  attorneys  Kenneth 
Zauber  and  Wilbur  Matheslus  said  they  still 
would  a^k  that  Basile  be  held  without  bail 
when  he  Is  arraigned  probably  this  after- 
noon before  Superior  Court  Judge  Arthur 
Salvatore 

Had  the  state  been  forced  to  present  a 
full  case  for  extradition  from  New  York.  U 
might  have  strengthened  an  attempt  to  have 
him  held  without  ball. 

But  a  voluntary  surrender  carries  with  It 
a  certain  Implication  of  cooperation,  and 
assuredly  would  weaken  the  SIC's  case  for 
no  ball. 

The  Princeton  Station  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Police  was  selected  as  the  site  for 
Basile  s  surrender  because  the  State  Police 
detective  handling  the  search  for  Basile  is 
stationed  there.  It  was  explained. 

rOBMAL    PaoaCDTTKZ 

After  being  booked,  he  would  be  taken 
to  the  Mercer  County  Court  House  for  formal 
court  proceedings  and  argument  on  the  Issue 
of  bail. 

The  ac'ual  charge  against  Basile  Is  con- 
tempt of  the  State  Investigations  Commis- 
sions power  of  subpoena.  BasUes  attorney, 
Marvin  Premlnger  of  Brooklyn,  claims  there 
was  no  subpoena  outstanding  at  the  time 
Basile  "left"  the  SIC  waiting  room.  But  the 
SIC  contends  lu  original  subpoena  for 
Basile.  1,-sued  before  the  Initial  SIC  hearing 
several  weeks  ago,  still  stands. 

This  presumably  will  be  the  main  point 
at  Issue  if  BasUes  contempt  charge  reaches 
trial. 

The  SIC  wants  it  to  be  a  Jury  trial  and 
that  now  is  possible,  since  he  was  Indicted 
by  the  Statewide  Grand  Jury, 

The  extradition  proceeding,  which  now 
will  be  dropped,  was  to  have  taken  place 
Monday  lu  a  Brooklyn  courtroom. 

SECOND    WTTNESS 

The  other  witness  who  fled  the  SIC  hear- 
ing on  the  same  day  as  Basile  Is  Prank  (Big 
Prank  Condi)  Cocchlaro.  reputed  lieutenant 
In   the  DeCavalcante  family. 

Cocchlaro.  who  Uvea  In  Ocean  Township, 
Monmouth  County,  but  originally  came  from 
Hrooklvn.  has  not  been  seen  since  his  flight. 
He  Is  believed  to  be  In  Florida. 

Like  Basile,  he  has  been  indicted  for 
contempt. 
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[From  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Evening  News, 

Aug.  16,  19691 

OccHiPurn  Prxed  on  Bail 

(By  Joseph  F.  Sullivan) 

Trenton. — Robert  "Bobby  Baalle"  Occhl- 
plntl was  freed  In  (25.000  ball  yesterday  only 
to  learn  moments  later  he  will  be  back  In 
court  Monday. 

Agents  of  the  State  Investigation  Commis- 
sion tagged  the  Mafla  figure  with  an  order 
directing  him  to  show  cause  why  he 
shouldn't  be  held  In  civil  contempt  for  re- 
fusing to  answer  the  commission's  questions 
about  organized  crime  In  New  Jersey. 

Occhlplntl  and  another  underworld  flgure, 
Frank  "Condi"  Cocchlaro,  walked  out  on  a 
commission  hearing  July  29  and  set  In  mo- 
tion the  chain  of  legal  moves  that  led  to 
his  surrender  yesterday  at  the  Princeton 
state  police  barracks. 

Cocchlaro  Is  still  at  large,  presumably  In 
Florida  where  police  have  been  alerted  to 
look  for  him. 

The  two  men  left  the  hearing  last  month 
during  a  recess  called  because  they  refused 
to  answer  questions.  During  the  recess,  com- 
mission attorneys  petitioned  Superior  Court 
Judge  Oeorge  H.  Barlow  for  a  court  order 
directing  the  men  to  testify. 

At  this  point,  Occhlplntl  and  Cocchlaro, 
both  of  Ijong  Branch,  decided  they  had  more 
pressing  business  elsewhere  and  walked  out 
of  the  state  house  annex. 

RIGHT    QITESTIONEO 

During  this  time,  Occbipintl,  who  also  has 
a  home  at  10<90  81st  St..  Brooklyn,  was  repre- 
sented by  New  York  attorney  Marvin  Prem- 
lnger, who  publicly  doubted  the  commission's 
right  to  hold  Occhlplntl  under  continuing 
subpoena  and  the  weight  of  the  subsequent 
statewide  grand  Jury  indictment  for  crim- 
inal contempt. 
^  Premlnger  said  his  client  would  surrender 

^  In  Kings  County  Court  Monday  to  fight  ex- 

tradition to  New  Jersey,  but  Occhlplntl  ar- 
ranged to  surrender  to  SIC  prosecutors  Ken- 
neth Zauber  and  Wilbur  Matheslus  at  the 
Princeton  barracks  yesterday  and  hired  a 
new  lawyer  In  the  process. 

Samuel  Boeza  of  Newark,  who  accompanied 
Occhlplntl  when  he  surrendered,  and  also  at 
his  arraignment  later  before  Judge  Barlow, 
told  the  court  he  disagreed  with  Premlnger 
concerning  the  strength  of  the  SIC  subpoena 
powers.  He  said  part  of  Occhlplntl's  present 
troubles  stem  from  the  fact  he  was  "III  ad- 
vised." 

Barlow  set  (25,000  baU  at  Matheslus'  re- 
quest and  a  tentative  date  for  a  Jury  trial 
on  the  criminal  contempt  charge  of  Sept.  9. 
If  convicted,  Occhlplntl  could  be  fined  (1,000 
and  sentenced  to  three  years  In  Jail. 

As  he  left  the  courtroom,  SIC  agents 
James  Lacey  and  Edward  O'Neill  served  him 
with  papers  concerning  the  civil  contempt 
action,  including  a  bill  of  particulars  on  what 
the  commission  wants  him  to  talk  about. 

Bozza  was  not  at  his  side  and  Occhlplntl 
was  nonplussed  by  the  sudden  service  at  the 
courtroom  door.  He  accepted  the  papers  with 
a  wry  smile  and  said,  "are  you  sure  you  guys 
don't  have  any  more  of  these  things." 

Zauber  said  if  Occhlplntl  Is  convicted  on 
the  civil  contempt  charge  he  could  be  Jailed 
until  he  decides  to  purge  himself  of  the  con- 
tempt citation  by  answering  the  commis- 
sion's questions. 

This  move  could  set  the  stage  for  the 
awaited  court  test  of  the  commission's  pow- 
er to  confer  immunity  from  prosecution  on 
a  witness  in  order  to  force  him  to  testify. 

COMMISSIOir    ATAILABLX 

Zauber  said  the  commission  will  be  avail- 
able Monday  to  listen  to  Occhlplntl  If  he 
decides  to  cooperate.  The  next  scheduled 
commission  hearing  Is  Wednesday,  when 
Joseph  "Bayonne  Joe"  ZlcarelU,  Angelo 
"Oyp"  DeCarlo  of  Mountainside,   and  An- 


thony "Little  Pussy"  Russo  of  Long  Branch 
are  scheduled  to  appear. 

Occhlplntl  paid  a  (5,000  premlnum  on  a 
(fiO.OOO  bond  to  remain  free  In  New  York 
after  he  surrendered  on  a  fugitive  warrant, 
and  be  paid  (2,600  yesterday  for  the  (25,000 
bail  money  to  stay  out  of  Jail. 

Since  he  walked  out  of  the  hearing  18 
days  ago  It  has  cost  Occhlplntl  (7,500  to  re- 
main on  the  street  and  he  faces  an  entirely 
new  challenge  to  his  freedom  Monday. 

(Prom  the  Trenton   (N.J.)    Evening  Times, 

Aug.  18,  1969] 

CoNDi   Plans   Surrender   to   New   Jerset 

Cops 

(By  PaiU  Nlnl) 

Frank  Cocchlaro,  alias  Frank  Condi,  was 
expected  to  surrender  to  state  police  at 
Princeton  today. 

Cocchlaro  and  Robert  "Bobby  Basile" 
Occhlplntl  fled  from  the  State  Hotise  Annex 
where  the  State  Investigations  Conunisslon 
(SIC)  was  conducting  hearings  Into  orga- 
nized crime  almost  three  weeks  ago. 

Although  the  surrender  was  schediUed  to 
take  place  at  11  a.m.,  neither  Cocchlaro  nor 
SIC  attorneys  appeared  at  the  appointed 
hour. 

Cocchlaro,  48,  was  to  be  processed  at 
Princeton  before  being  arraigned  later  today 
on  contempt  charges  at  the  Mercer  County 
Court  House.  SIC  attorneys  Wllber  Matheslus 
and  Ken  Zauber  were  expected  to  ask  for  "no 
ball". 

The  expected  surrender  was  to  come  three 
days  after  Cocchlaro's  business  associate, 
Occhlplntl,  gave  himself  up  at  the  Princeton 
station. 

PLEASED    INNOCENT 

Occhlplntl,  49,  of  Brooklyn,  pleaded  Inno- 
cent to  the  criminal  contempt  charges  and 
was  released  on  (26,000  ball  pending  a  trial 
September  8.  The  cousin  of  reputed  Mafia 
figure  Simone  R.  (Sam)  DeCalvalcante,  Basile 
was  to  appear  before  Judge  Arthtir  A.  Salva- 
tore today  on  a  motion  to  show  cause  why 
he  should  not  be  held  In  contempt  for  not 
answering  the  SIC  questions. 

Matheslus  said  that  If  Basile  refuses  to  an- 
swer questions  about  his  alleged  relationship 
with  stispocted  Uafla  members  In  the  state. 
the  Judge  can  Imprison  him  "untu  he  does." 

The  maximum  penalty  for  criminal  con- 
tempt is  three  years  in  prison  and  a  (1,000 
flue.  SIC  attorneys  said  both  men  could  purge 
themselves  of  civil  contempt  if  they  answer 
the  SIC's  questions. 

COMTXMPT   INDICTMENTS 

"nie  statewide  grand  Jury  returned  con- 
tempt Indictments  against  both  men,  August 
6.  Basils  and  Cocchlaro  were  granted  Im- 
munity from  prosecuUon  during  the  SIC 
bearings  which  are  scheduled  to  resume 
Wednesday. 

Cocchlaro  was  believed  to  have  been  In 
Florida  since  fleeing  from  the  State  House 
Annex  Jtily  29.  Basile  has  been  In  Brooklyn. 

Cocchlaro  and  Basile  are  partners  in  a 
Long  Branch  air  conditioning  firm,  which 
authorities  say  is  a  front  for  DeCalvalcante's 
rackets  at  the  shcve. 

The  FBI  has  identified  Cocchlaro  as  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  DeCalvalcante  Cosa  Nostra 
family. 


[From  the  Newark.  N.J.  Evening  News, 

Atig.  19,  1969] 

Probeks'  Showdown  in  Occhipinti  Case 

(By  Joseph  F.  Sullivan) 
Trenton.— The  State  Investigation  Com- 
mission's power  to  force  witnesses  to  testify 
Is  on  the  line  today. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Arthur  A.  Salvatore 
Is  hearing  arguments  on  a  commission  move 
to  have  Robert  "Bobby  Basile"  OcchlplnU 
held  in  civil  contempt  for  refusing  to  answer 


questions  about  Cosa  Nostra  operations  In 
Long  Branch. 

The  court  hearing  marked  the  first  revela- 
tion of  the  questions  posed  by  the  SIC  at  its 
closed  door  hearings.  The  questions  were 
revealed  as  the  commission  sought  to  bolster 
Its  case  before  Judge  Salvatore. 

While  a  portion  of  the  Interrogation  that 
was  read  into  the  record  produced  no  sur- 
prises, it  provided  the  first  glimpse  into  the 
commission's  line  of  questioning,  which  up 
tintll  now  has  been  cloaked  In  secrecy. 

Judge  Salvatore  ordered  the  questions  read 
because  ha  said  It  was  pertinent  to  the  de- 
termination of  Occhlplntl's  guilt  or  Inno- 
cence on  the  civil  contempt  charges. 

Andrew  Phelan,  SIC  director,  told  Judge 
Salvatore  yesterday  Occhlplntl  should  be 
Jailed  until  he  decides  to  purge  himself  of 
civil  contempt  by  answering  questions  under 
the  umbrella  of  witness  Immixnlty  conferred 
upon  him  prior  to  a  closed  hearing  July  29. 
At  that  time,  SIC  Chairman  William  Hy- 
land  notified  Occhlplntl  the  commission  had 
granted  him  Immunity  from  prosecution 
based  on  any  Information  he  might  give  in 
the  hearings. 

In  the  face  of  this.  Occhlplntl  steadfastly 
refused  to  answer  Hyland's  questions  as  to 
whether  he  Is  a  Cosa  Nostra  member,  whether 
he  was  sent  to  Long  Branch  by  his  Cosa 
Nostra  boss  and  whether  it  is  the  policy  ol 
Cosa  Nostra  members  to  corrupt  officials  and 
"insinuate  themselves  into  the  functions  of 
labor  groups  In  Monmouth  County." 

Occhlplntl  also  was  asked  If  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Carlo  Gamblno  Cosa  Nostra 
family  and  whether  he  knew  or  had  met  a 
number  of  reputed  underworld  figures  such 
as  Gerardo  "Gerry"  Catena,  Thomas  "Tommy 
Ryan"  Eboli,  Vlto  Genovese,  Simone  "Sam  the 
Plumber"  De  Cavalcante  and  Anthony 
"Little  Pussy"  Russo. 

He  also  refused  to  tell,  citing  his  lawyer's 
advice  and  his  constitutional  right  against 
self-incrimination,  whether  he  had  ever 
talked  to  Long  Branch  Police  Chief  Joseph  D. 
Purcell,  either  on  the  telephone  or  in  person. 
TTie  commission  chairman  also  asked  Oc- 
chlplntl how  many  Cosa  Nostra  famlUes  oper- 
ate In  Monmouth  Coimty  and  whether  he 
had  ever  witnessed  the  payment  of  any  "ice" 
to  any  official  In  Long  Branch.  The  term  "Ice" 
was  not  defined  but  Investigators  Indicated 
referred  to  protection  payolT  money. 

Occhlplntl  sat  stony-faced  as  bis  new  at- 
torney, Samuel  Boma  of  Newark,  argued  un- 
successfully for  a  postponement  of  yester- 
day's hearing.  New  York  attorney  iiarvln 
Premlnger  represented  Occhlplntl  at  the  July 
29  hearing  and  Boeza  said  he  wanted  time 
to  catch  up  with  bis  client's  problems. 

Salvatore  turned  down  Bozza's  request  but 
recessed  the  hearing  until  later  today  after 
permitting  Phelan  time  to  get  the  76  ques- 
tions put  to 'Occhlplntl  on  the  record. 

Occhlplntl  and  Frank  "Condi"  Cocchlaro, 
both  of  Long  Branch,  left  the  State  House 
Annex  during  a  recess  In  the  July  29  hearing 
and  were  later  Indicted  by  the  statewide 
grand  Jury  for  being  in  criminal  contempt  of 
SIC  subpoena  powers. 

Occhlplntl  surrendered  Friday  at  the 
Princeton  state  police  barracks  and  is  free  In 
(25,000  ball  for  a  Sept.  9  trial  on  this  charge. 
SIC  attorneys  Kenneth  Zauber  and  WUbur 
Matheslus  waited  at  the  Princeton  barracks 
for  an  hour  yesterday  on  a  tip  Cocchlaro  was 
ready  to  surrender  in  the  same  manner  as 
Occhlplntl.  Instead  Bozza  showed  up  alone  to 
say  Cocchlaro  would  not  keep  his  appoint- 
ment. 

Cocchlaro  and  Occhlplntl  are  partners  In  a 
Long  Branch  air  conditioning  company.  Both 
men  also  have  been  Identified  by  SIC  spokes- 
men as  members  of  the  Cosa  Nostra  family 
headed  by  De  Cavalcante. 

The  court  move  that  began  yesterday  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  attorneys  represent- 
ing other  alleged  Cosa  Nostra  members  called 
by  the  SIC. 
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IFrom    thf    Newark     iNJ)     Evening    News, 

Aug    19.  19691 
SuiNif  ToD*T  May  Bring  Jail  Term     Basm^ 
Faces  Contempt  Club 
I  By  Thomas  H.  Oreer) 

Robert  iBobbv  Bdsllei  Occhlplntl.  reputed 
member  of  the  Cos*  Nostra  family  of  Slmone 
R  iS.im  the  Plumberi  DeCavalcante.  wa« 
scheduled  to  return  to  Mercer  County  Court 
tottav  to  answer  civil  contempt  charges  for  his 
reuisal  to  answer  questions  before  the  State 
Investigation    Commission    iSICi 

If  Occhlpmtl  continues  his  silence  SIC 
attorneys  say  the  Mafia  enforcer  can  be 
j.illed   until   he   agrees   to   answer 

The  questions  which  Occhlplntl  refused 
to  ivnswer  in  the  closed  SIC  session  on  July 
29  were  made  public  for  the  first  time  in 
court  yesterday  There  wsls  no  real  surpnses. 
but  OcchlpinU  remained  silent  He  pleaded 
his  rights  under  the  fifth  Amendment  and 
an  argument  mot  disclosed  i  presented  by 
his  law>-er  He  refused  to  answer  73  questions 
in  all. 

COCCHIARO    MTSTERT 

Meanwhile  the  whereabouts  of  Frank 
(Frank  Gondii  Cocchlaro  who  fled  from  the 
State  House  Annex  and  the  SIC  hearing  on 
July  29  with  Ckrchlplntl.  remains  a  mystery. 
Cocchlaro.  48  was  expected  w  surrender 
to  stale  police  at  Princeton  yesterday  How- 
ever, he  failed  to  appear 

Occhlplntl  49.  of  Brooklyn,  surrendered 
Friday  He  pleaded  innocent  to  criminal  con- 
tempt charge  for  leaving  the  SIC  hearings 
and  was  released  under  »25.000  ball  His  trial 
on  the  charges  Is  set  for  September  9 

Occhlplntl  and  Cocchlaro  are  partners  in 
a  Long  Branch  air  conditioning  firm  which 
the  SIC  contends  Is  a  front  for  the  under- 
world activities  of  DeCavalcante  s  family 

The  SIC  yesterday  asked  Mercer  Judge 
Arthur  A  Saivatore  to  find  Occhlplntl  guilty 
of  elvU  contempt 

Saivatore  adjourned  the  hearing  until  to- 
day to  permit  Occhlplntrs  lawyer,  Samuel 
Bozza  of  Newark,  more  time  to  prepare  a 
legal   brief   in   his   client  s  defense 

Bozza  said  there  is  a  fine  line  between 
civil  and  criminal  contempt  and  he  la  not 
•ure  that  his  client  should  not  be  charged 
With  criminal  contempt  for  defying  a  public 
txxly  (SIC)  He  said  many  -intricate  and 
complex  legal  problems     are  anticipated 

The  outcome  of  the  court  hearing  may 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  SIC's  In- 
vestigation of  organized  crime  and  oflBclaJ 
corruption  It  will  provide  a  test  of  the  com- 
mlselons  powers  in  seeking  Jail  terms  for 
alleged  Coaa  Nostra  figures  who  decline  to 
answer  the  SIC's  questions 

■W©  are  not  interested  In  prosecuting 
this  man.'  said  Andrew  Phelan.  SIC  spe- 
cial prosecutor  We  are  only  interested  In 
answers  We  are  seeking  that  he  answer  the 
questions— and  if  he  fails  that  he  be 
incarcerated 

Judge  Saivatore  ordered  the  questions 
from  the  closed  .session  read  He  said  this 
information  is  p>ertiiient  to  his  determina- 
tion of  Occhlplntl  s  guilt  or  innocence  on 
the    civil    contempt    charges 

Many  of  the  questions  Invohed  alleged 
Mafia  activities  in  Monmouth  County  and  in 
tlie  City  of  Long  Branch  Both  Monmouth 
and  Long  Branch  have  been  focal  points  of 
the  commissions  investigation 

Occhlplntl  a  cousin  of  Mafila  overlord 
DeCavalcante  now  lives  In  the  Lon^  Br.inch 
area 

IFrom     the     Ne*ark     iNJ  p     E'.einag     News. 
Aug    20.    1»69| 
OccHiPtNTT   Hearing  To   Recess   3d   Time'' 
I  By  Thomas  H  Oreer  i 
Mercer  County  Judge  Arthur  A    SaUatore 
today  was  expected   to  recess  the  civil  con- 
tempt hearing  of  Robert  (Bobby  BasUei  Oc- 
ci.iplntl    for   the   third  consecutive  day 
Judge  SaUatore  revealed  his  plans  yester- 


day and  said  thlr.  third  delay  would  be  for 
him  to  review  legal  briefs  before  returning 
a  decision  on  the  reputed  Cosa  Nostra  en- 
forcers  refusal  to  answer  questions  before 
the  State  Investigation  Commission  (SIC). 

The  Judge  adjourned  the  hearing  each  of 
the  past  two  days,  first  to  permit  Occhlpln- 
tl s  attorney.  Samuel  Bozza  of  Newark,  to 
prepare  legal  briefs  and  yesterday  to  permit 
SIC   lawyers   to   prepare   similar   briefs. 

The  SIC  has  asked  Saivatore  to  find  Oc- 
chlplntl guilty  of  civil  contempt  for  his  re- 
lusal  to  answer  questions  at  the  July  29 
SIC  session  SIC  says  If  Occhlplntl  continues 
his  silence,  he  can  be  Jailed  until  he  agrees 
to  answer 

Meanwhile  Fr.ink  iFr.mk  Condi)  Ctx-- 
chlaro.  who  fled  the  SIC  hearing  on  July  29 
with  Occhlplntl.  remains  at  large 

Cocchlaro.  a  Long  Branch  business  partner 
of  Occhlplntl  and  an  alleged  underworld  fig- 
ure himself,  was  expected  to  surrender  to 
state  police  at  Princeton  two  days  ago.  How- 
ever, he  failed  to  appear 

Occhlplntl,  who  surrendered  last  Friday, 
also  Is  charged  with  criminal  contempt  for 
le.iving  the  SIC  hearing  He  Is  under  125.000 
bail  and  faces  a  Jury  trial  on  the  charge  Sept 
9 

Yesterday.  Saivatore  requested  legal  briefs 
from  Andrew  Phelan,  SIC  executive  director. 
He  said  they  would  be  necessary  because 
Bozza  had  flied  similar  briefs  earlier  in  the 
day 

Boz^za  said  he  would  have  no  witnesses  In 
the  hearing  There  was  some  Indication  Oc- 
chlplntl might  take  the  witness  stand. 

fNANSWERED     QlfESTlONS 

The  SIC's  only  witness  was  Leo  Melle.  the 
SIC  court  reporter,  who  read  from  the  tran- 
script of  the  hearing  the  questions  Oc- 
chlplntl refused  to  answer 

Bozzas  brief,  although  not  made  public.  Is 
believed  to  challenge  the  SIC  s  power  to  grant 
to  all  underworld  figures  who  testify  im- 
munity from  prosecution  as  a  result  of  their 
testimony 

He  also  Is  expected  to  question  why  his 
client  Is  charged  with  cull  contempt  and  not 
criminal  contempt 

SICs  brief  U  expected  to  attempt  to  Jus- 
tify the  commissions  actions  under  the  law. 

Occhlplntl  Is  a  cousin  and  reputed  en- 
forcer of  Slmone  R  (Sam  the  Plumber)  De- 
Cavalcantes  Cosa  Nostra  family. 

(Prom    the   Newark    (NJ)    Evening   News. 

Aug    21.   1969) 
Jail  roR  Silent   WrrNESsis'   SIC  Halts 

Hearings.  Awafts  Cocrt  Ruling 
The  State  Investigation  Commission  (SIC) 
hearings  into  organized  crime  In  New  Jersey 
ha-.e  been  halted  until  the  couru  rule  on 
the  Commissions  oontenUon  that  It  c*n 
throw  reluctant  witnesses  in  Jail 

William  F.  Hyland.  the  SIC's  chairman, 
said  yesterday  that  the  hearings  will  be  post- 
poned until  after  September  10,  when  three 
reputed  Mafia  figures  will  appear  in  court. 
They  are  charged  with  conter*pt  for  falling 
to  answer  the  Commissions  questions  after 
being  granted  immunity  from  prosecution. 

No  important  purpose  would  be  served  by 
hearlrms  between  now  lUid  the  tenth."  Hy- 
land said  We  want  the  courts  to  clear  up 
the  matter  " 

Andrew  Phel.m  'he  SICs  cxeiiilive  direc- 
tor, said  he  had  expected  an  e\en  earlier  court 
test  of  the  Commission's  Immunity  power, 
under  which  a  witness  who  doesn't  answer 
.an  be  charged  with  civil  contempt  and 
thrown  into  Jail  unless  he  decides  to  talk 

••I  m  surprised  It  wasnf  taken  to  court  two 
monvhs  ago,"  Phelan  told  newsmen 

The  halt  in  hearings  came  after  the  Com- 
mlaiion  had  heard  three  witnesses— Anthony 
I  Little  Pussy  '»  Rus.so  Joseph  Arthur  (Joe 
Bayonne)  Zlcarelli  and  Rugglerlo  i  Richie 
the  Boot  "I  Bolardo 

Russo  and  ZicarelU.  who  hearings,  were 
charged  with  contempt  .ind  their  cases  were 
set    for   September    10    .iloiig   with   that  of  a 


third     reputed     Mafloso,     Robert     ("Bobby 
Ba.sile    I   Occhlplntl 

Bolardo,  who  law  enforcement  ofBclals  con- 
sider one  of  North  Jersey's  top  crime  figures, 
was  appearing  for  the  first  time  and  left 
after  a  short  hearing.  His  api>earance  had  not 
been  advertised  by  the  SIC,  which  has  held 
several  sessions  without    publicity. 

Meanwhile,  Mercer  County  Judge  Arthur 
A  Saivatore  adjourned  the  contempt  hearing 
of  Occhlplntl  at  Judge  Klngflelds  request  -so 
that  a  decision  on  his  c;iae  would  not  proceed 
the  ZlcarelU-Russo  hearing 

In  announcing  suspension  of  the  hearings, 
Hyland  said  he  did  not  anticipate  any  long 
delay 

Later.  SIC  offlcl.iLs  discounted  any  perma- 
nent crimp  in  the  hearings,  although  they 
conceded  that  whatever  court  decision  came 
out  of  the  September  10  hearings  would  be 
appealed  Some  appeals,  particularly  those 
that  go  to  the  U  S,  Supreme  Court,  can  take 
several  years. 

The  Commission's  hearings  began  July  8. 
prompted  by  tapes  released  In  federal  court 
of  conversations  held  by  Slmone  Rlzzo  ("Sam 
The  Plumber")  DeCavalcante.  reputed  Mafia 
boss  of  Central  Jersey  Since  then,  more  than 
a  dozen  alleged  mob  figures  have  appeared, 
along  with  several  other  persons  mentioned 
in  the  DeCavalcante  tapee 

Hyland  said  after  yesterday's  proceeding 
that  he  believes  the  Comnxlsslon's  activities 
Ro  far  have  put  a  crimp  In  mob  activity  In 
the  state 

"I  have  a  very  firm  conviction  that  the 
actUiiies  of  many  governmental  agencies 
have  had  a  disquieting  effect  on  those  In  our 
state  who  are  part  of  organized  crime,  "  he 
said  It  has  had  results  all  the  way  down  the 
line,  although  some  may  be  difficult  to 
measure  " 

IFrom    the    Newark     (NJ)     Evening    News. 
Aug.  21,  1969) 

INVVSTIGATION      AGENCY  S     POWERS     HiNCE     ON 
SEPTEMBER    10   COURT  TEST 

(By  Joseph  F  Sullivan) 

Trknton.— The  State  Investigation  Com- 
mission has  gone  as  far  as  It  can  In  the 
probe  of  organized  crime  In  New  Jersey  until 
the   court   test  of   Its  powers  Sept.   10. 

The  commission  has  extended  Its  contro- 
versial Immunity  protection  to  three  re- 
puted Mafia  members  and,  w^en  they  still  re- 
fused to  testify,  petitioned  the  courts  to 
find  the  witnesses  In  civU  contempt. 

If  the  moves  are  successful  the  witnesses  , 
Joseph  Bayonne  Joe'  ZicarelU  and  Robert 
Bobby  BasUe"  Occhlplntl  and  Anthony 
"Little  Pussy  "  Russo.  both  of  Long  Branch, 
could  be  sent  to  Jail  until  they  cooperate 
with  commission  Interrogators. 

If  the  court  decision  goes  against  the 
commission  it  would  effecUvely  lessen  the 
agency's  value  as  an  Investigative  force  since 
no  one  could  be  compelled  to  testify. 

Commission  Chairman  William  F.  Hyland 
siild  yesterday  that  whatever  the  outcome  of 
the  court  test  the  commission's  activities  In 
lU  first  months  of  existence  "have  had  a  dis- 
quieting effect  on  the  operations  of  orga- 
nized crime  In  New  Jersey  from  the  top  to 
bottom" 

PREPARING    LEGAL    CHALLENGES 

Hyland  said  all  of  the  commission's  ener- 
gies in  the  coming  weeks  would  be  aimed  at 
preparing  for  the  legal  attacks  expected  to  be 
launched  by  attorneys  for  the  uncooperative 
witnesses, 

Michael  Querques  of  Orange,  attorney  for 
ZicarelU,  has  promised  a  broad-based  attack 
on  the  commission  and  lU  statutory  ablUty 
to  proceed  as  It  has  against  the  witnesses. 
Querques  yesterday  said  he  would  raise  "nine 
or  10  points"  in  his  attack  and  i>redlcted 
the  court  battle  would  last  'a  long  time." 

Andrew  Phelan.  SIC  execuUve  director 
welcomed  the  opportunity  to  dispose  of  all 
the  untested  legal  questions  surrounding  the 
young  state  agency. 
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Pbelan  said,  "I'm  confident  we're  on  good 
grouiuL"  and  said  he  beUeved  the  appeals 
would  be  prooeaaed  qvilokly. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Frank  J.  Klngfleld 
yesterday  aet  the  date  for  the  court  hearing 
after  SIC  attorneys  asked  Mrn  to  hold  Zi- 
carelU and  Russo  in  civil  contempt.  Both 
men  bad  been  granted  immunity  from  aelf- 
Incrlmlnatlon  by  the  Oommisslon  and  di- 
rected to  answer  questions  about  Coeta 
Nostra  infiltration  of  legitimate  businesses 
and  corruption  of  public  officials. 

BsrusED  to  TKSTrrr 

When  they  still  refused  to  testify  the  men 
were  escorted  to  Klngfleld  courtroom  on  the 
•ame  third  floor  of  the  State  House  Annex 
and  processed  for  the  coming  hearing. 

The  swiftness  of  the  procedure  prompted 
Querques  to  tell  Klngfield  "You  caught  us 
with  our  pants  down." 

William  Pollack,  attorney  for  Russo,  also 
assured  Klngfleld  his  client  would  be  avail- 
able for  the  Sept.  10  hearing.  He  said  Russo 
"is  not  going  to  run  away  like  some  others 
did."  He  w-  -.  referring  to  Occhlplntl  and 
Frank  "Condi"  Cocchlaro.  also  of  Long 
Branch,  who  left  the  State  House  Annex 
July  20  while  under  orders  to  stay  and  await 
further  questioning. 

Occhlplntl  turned  himself  in  last  Friday 
but  Cocchlaro  Is  still  at  large  and  Hyland 
declined  to  comment  yesterday  when  asked 
if  he  knew  of  Cocchiaro's  whereabouts. 

The  unauthorized  leave  of  the  two  men 
prompted  the  assignment  of  extra  state  po- 
lice at  yesterday's  hearings.  Troopers  In  uni- 
form and  plainclothes  were  in  the  third  floor 
corridor  and  at  all  building  exits  In  case  a 
witness  tried  to  leave  before  he  was  excused. 
The  appearance  of  Klngfleld.  who  Is  tech- 
nically on  vacation,  surprised  Querques,  and 
the  arrival  of  Ruggerlo  "Richie  the  Boot" 
Bolardo  of  Livingston  as  a  witness  caught 
newsmen  covering  the  hearings  off  guard. 
He  was  not  among  those  scheduled  to  appear 
before  the  commission. 

WrrHODT    COMMENT 

The  BO-year-old  Bolardo  was  accompanied 
by  Washington  attorneys  Thomas  Wadden 
and  Thomas  Dyson  with  Querques  sitting  in 
as  New  Jersey  counsel. 

Hyland  refused  to  comment  on  Bolardo's 
testimony  or  lack  of  it  following  a  pattern 
set  with  other  witnesses.  Since  this  was 
Bolardo's  Brst  visit,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
give  him  immunity  or  force  him  to  testify. 

The  witness  immunity  protection  offered 
by  the  commission  will  be  one  target  of  legal 
attack  Sept.  10.  Hyland  noted  the  state  can- 
not grant  immunity  from  fedoal  prosecution 
but  said  that  because  of  federal  Immunity 
statutes  similar  sututes  in  other  sutes  have 
been  upheld. 

He  also  said  the  commission  will  have  some 
anti-crhne  recommendations  for  the  New 
Jersey  Legislature  and  poeBlbly  for  Congress. 
In  the  months  ahead. 

Mercer  County  Court  Judge  Arthur  A. 
Saivatore  was  prepared  yesterday  to  rule  on 
the  commission's  move  to  cite  Occhlplntl  for 
contempt  but  be  adjourned  imtU  Sept  10 
"'"-  practical  reasons."  Although  Saivatore 


be  found  a  way  to  duck  them  when  his  ap- 
pearance before  the  State  Investigation  Com- 
mission ended  yesterday. 

ZicarelU  gave  an  elevator  operator  a  tlO 
blU  and  said,  "Oet  me  out  of  here."  He  was 
brought  to  a  basement  level  and  left,  while 
the  photographers  waited  elsewhere. 

Anthony  "Little  Pussy"  Russo  of  Long 
Branch,  another  witness  found  more  trouble 
awaiting  him  when  he  was  excused  by  the 
commission.  His  car  was  ticketed  for  over- 
time parking  at  a  meter  while  he  was  ques- 
tioned about  organized  crime  in  a  State 
House  Annex  hearing  room. 


(From  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Evening  News, 
Oct.  16,  1969] 

.Sinatra  Ignores  Jersey  Warrant.  Ooes 
Tachtino 

FXKE?on,  Bahamas. — Prank  Sinatra  has  ar- 
rived in  the  Bahamas  for  a  stay,  apparently 
not  heeding  an  arrest  warrant  issued  for  him 
In  an  Investigation  of  organized  crime  in 
New  Jersey. 

The  warrant,  enforceable  only  in  New  Jer- 
sey, was  issued  Tuesday  at  the  request  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Investigation  Commis- 
sion. 

Sinatra  and  his  retinue  arrived  Tuesday 
night  and  took  up  residence  in  an  8-room 
suite  at  the  Liicayan  Beach  Hotel.  He  went 
yachting  yesterday  abroad  a  chartered  boat, 
then  gambled  at  several  casinos. 

[Prom  the  Newark  (NJ.)  Evening  News, 

Oct.  22,  1969) 

Sinatra  Won't  Stak  in  New  Jersey  "Circus" 

Los  Angeles. — Singer  Frank  Sinatra,  sub- 
poenaed by  New  Jersey  investigators  of  or- 
ganized crime,  said  yesterday  he  won't  appear 
voluntarily  because  "I  am  not  wiUing  to  be- 
come part  of  any  three-ring  circus." 

Sinatra.  63,  said  he  would  answer  "any  and 
all  appropriate  questions"  by  deposition  or 
personal  Interview — but  that  InvesUgators 
would  have  to  force  him  to  appear  before  any 
hearing,  open  or  closed. 

He  explained  that  he  Is  "tired  of  being  con- 
sidered an  authority  on  organized  crime," 
saying  the  ImpllcaUon  that  he  knows  about 
the  underworld  Is  baseless. 

A  warrant  was  issued  last  week  for  Sina- 
tra's arrest  after  he  failed  to  answer  the 
subpoena  firom  the  New  Jersey  State  Investi- 
gation Commission  which  Is  probing  orga- 
nized crime  In  Monmouth  County.  The  sub- 
poena said  Sinatra  was  being  called  to  talk 
about  organised  crime  In  the  entire  state.  It 
did  not  elaborate. 


'"for 


retains  Jurisdiction  in  the  Occhlplntl  case 
it  is  expected  that  Klngfleld  will  deUver  the 
opinion  on  the  validity  of  the  commission's 
strategy  when  he  decides  the  cases  of  ZicarelU 
and  Russo, 

Hyland  said  the  next  scheduled  commis- 
sion hearing  Is  Sept.  17  when  Angelo  "Oyp" 
De  Carlo  is  the  only  scheduled  wltDSM.  De 
Carlo  underwent  surgery  Tuesday  tat  Inter- 
nal complications. 

(From  the  Newark  (NJ.)  Evening  News. 

Aug.ai.  IBSO] 

"BATomn  Joe"  is  Caumma  Sht 

Trenton.— Joseph  "Bayonne  Joe"  ZicarelU 

has  an  aversion  for  news  photographers  and 


BTATTICKNT 

In  a  prepared  statement  on  the  warrant — 
which  U  not  enforceable  outside  New  Jer- 
sey— Sinatra  said:  "Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  I  am  of  Italian  descent,  I  do  not  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  extent  or  the  manner 
In  which  organized  crime  functions  In  the 
state  of  New  Jersey  or  whether  there  Is  such 
a  thing  as  organized  crime. 

"In  Bhort,"  he  said.  "I  could  not  and  can- 
not now  understand  how  or  In  what  manner 
I  could  qualify  as  a  witness  with  respect  to 
the  subject  the  commission  claims  it  U  In- 
▼esUgatlng." 

Sinatra  was  served  with  the  subpoena  last 
June  as  while  he  was  aboard  his  yacht,  the 
Roma,  off  Bahr's  Landing  Restaurant  In 
Highlands.  IX J.  He  said  his  attorney  tele- 
phoned the  commission  to  ask  the  reason  for 
the  subpoena. 

"The  eommlsston's  attorney  refused  to  give 
any  information  which  could  lead  any  rea- 
sonable person  to  beUeve  that  the  commis- 
sion could  gain  anything  other  than  public- 
ity by  requiring  me  to  attend  ita  hearing." 
Sinatra  said.  "WhUe  protesting  that  they  are 
not  seeking  publicity,  the  conunlsslon  has  in- 
sisted that  I  make  an  appearance  before  the 
commission,  which  i4>pearance  would  result 
In  extensive  publicity. 


LECAL    ACTION 

"I  have  Instructed  my  attorney  that  I 
woiUd  not  volimtarily  appear  before  the  New 
Jersey  State  Commission  of  Investigation.  If 
the  commission  seelu  to  enforce  my  appear- 
ance, all  proper  and  lawful  means  wlU  l>c 
'Ulltlzed  to  determine  whether  or  not.  under 
the  present  circumstances,  my  Bpp>earance 
can  be  compelled. 

"I  have  been,  and  still  am,  willing  to  an- 
swer any  and  all  appropriate  questions  by 
deposition  or  personal  Interview,  but  I  am 
not  willing  to  become  part  of  any  three-ring 
circus  which  will  necessarily  take  place  If  I 
appear  before  the  State  Commission  of  In- 
vestigation in  New  Jersey,  whether  the  hear- 
ings be  public  or  private." 

Sinatra  was  ordered  to  apr>ear  at  a  private 
hearing  last  Aug.  19  but  was  granted  a 
month's  delay,  after  which  the  commission 
said  it  heard  nothing  more  from  him. 

"I  am  tired  of  being  forced  to  Interrupt 
my  professional  and  personal  life  to  appear 
and  testify  about  matters  which  have  the 
same  strange  blend  of  fiction  and  partial 
facts  as  are  related  In  some  of  the  current 
works  of  fiction,"  be  said  in  the  statement. 

"Authors  and  their  publishers  appear  to 
be  of  the  opinion  that  they  can  publicize  and 
Increase  the  sales  of  a  book  If  a  fictional 
character  having  some  relationship  to  or- 
ganized or  unorganized  crime  Is  portrayed  In 
such  manner  as  to  suggest  that  my  life  is 
being  depicted. 

"Similarly,  if  an  investigatory  body  has  not 
achieved  any  results  and  desires  some  pub- 
licity to  show  they  are  accomplishing  some- 
thing, I  am  subpoenaed,  with  the  knowledge 
that  my  appearance  or  nonappearance  will 
result  In  extensive  publicity." 

[From  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Evening  News, 

Oct.  22,  19691 
Claims  Aide  Was  Paid  fob  Influence 

Washington. — A  longtime  friend  of  House 
speaker  John  W.  McCormack  was  paid  be- 
tween MS.OOO  and  $52,000  to  try  to  win  fa- 
vored treatment  for  a  convicted  embezzler. 
It  was  reported  today. 

The  latest  report  on  the  alleged  activities 
of  lawyer  Nathan  Voloshen  was  carried  by 
both  the  Washington  Star  and  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  Both  newspapers  said  a  federal 
grand  Jury  In  New  York  will  be  told  Volo- 
shen  tried  to  Intervene  on  behalf  of  Edward 
M.  Gilbert,  a  one-time  Wall  Street  wonder 
who  was  convicted  on  charges  involving  the 
embezzling  of  almost  (2  million. 

involved    in    CONTXACT8 

The  reports  also  said  McCormack's  re- 
cently suspended  administrative  asBlstant. 
Martin  Swelg,  was  involved  in  the  contacts 
with  prison  officials  involved  In  Gilbert's 
case. 

McCormack  suspended  Swelg  last  weekend 
after  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion alleged  Swelg  arranged  for  Voloahen  to 
meet  with  the  SEC  to  plead  for  an  end  to  a 
ban  on  trading  of  Parvln  Dohrmann  Co. 
stock.  The  SEC  has  accused  some  Parvln 
Dohrmann  stockholders  of  fraudulent  ac- 
tivities. 

McCormack  said  he  knew  nothing  of  any 
attempt  by  Swelg  or  Voloshen  to  Intervene 
In  the  Gilbert  case. 

The  newspapers  said  Voloshen  and  Swelg 
tried  to  talk  New  York  parole  officials  into 
granting  Gilbert  an  earUer  parole.  One  of 
the  telephone  calls,  the  report  said,  was 
made  in  a  voice  that  was  Intended  to  sound 
like  McCormack's.  The  Star  said  Swelg  in 
the  past  has  imitated  McCormack  in  tele- 
phone conversations. 

Mr.  McCTLELLAN.  I  am  glad  to  accept 
the  amendment.  If  the  senior  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee  would  like 
to  make  a  comment,  I  yield  the  floor  to 
him. 
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Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  President,  tiie 
amendment  proposed  here  Is  a  good  one. 
I  dope  It  will  be  adopted.  It  covers  an 
area  that.  franWy.  we  had  not  quite 
thought  about  and  had  not  con.sidered  to 
a  point  where  we  were  prepared  to  In- 
clude It 

As  the  paragraph,  section  302.  us  now 
written,  it  applies  to  witmsses  who  tlee 
to  avoid  testimony  before  a  State  mves- 
ti'aiinK  commission  after  they  have  been 
.served  with  process  That  provision  is 
;;ood  It  does  not  cover,  however,  the  sit- 
uation where  individuals  flee  before  they 
are  ser\i-d  wiUi  process,  and  where  they 
Wei  in  order  to  avoid  the  service  of  proc- 
ess upon  them,  in  order  that  they  will  be 
required  to  appear  to  testify 

As  I  understand  it.  it  us  a  very  .salutary 
amendment,  and  I  would  ur^fe  it-s  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  MlCLELL.^^•  Mr  P:e-id»'nt  \u!l 
the  Senator  yield' 
Mr  HRUSKA  I  yield 
Mr  McCLEIXAN  Mr  President,  let 
me  add  this  comment:  To  secure  a  con- 
viction under  this  amendment.  It  would 
have  to  be  shown  that  the  pany  left  the 
jurisdiction  with  the  intent  to  evade 
process  I  do  not  Itnow  whether  such  in- 
tent can  always  be  proved,  but  when  it 
can  be  proved,  there  ought  to  be  a  pen- 
alty for  it 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  having  of- 
fered the  amendment  and  I  trust  that  it 
will  be  adopted 

Mr  CASE  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Aricarvsas  and  tlie  Senator  from 
Nebraska 

I  do  not  intend  to  ask  for  a  rollcall 

vote  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeine  to  the  amendment  as 
modified 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
Mr.  CASE    I  move  to  recon.^lder  the 
vote    by    which    the    amendment    was 
aijreed  to 

Mr  HRUSKA  I  mo\e  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wa.s 
agreed  to 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  lei;i.slative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection    it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President  I 
want  to  address  an  mquiry  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  I  do  this  at  the  behest  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce We  have  a  special  interest  in  the 
provisions  of  utJe  9  of  the  Organized 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1969 

Title  IX  creates  a  new  chapter  in  title 
13  of  the  code  to  deal  with  racketeering 
B'tr. ity  to  acquire  an  interest  in  or 
establish  an  enterpri-se  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce 

Tlie  impact  of  organized  crime  on 
interstate  commerce  is  an  Issue  about 
which  the  Committee  on  Commerce  has 
been  concerned  in  specific  ways,  par- 
ticularly  as  It   mu'ht   relate   to  getting 


into    any    form    of    the    transportation 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  will  recall 
that  we  had  a  problem  last  year  in  which 
a  L-roup  of  gambling  Interests  were  trying 
to  achieve  control  of  Paii  American  Air- 
ways We  have  done  some  preliminary 
work  in  trying  to  establish  the  volume 
(if  this  activity  and  its  impact  on  our 
y-tem  of  commerce 

A.>  mv  colleayue.s  are  pidbublv  aware, 
pur.suant  to  Senate  Resolution  202  of  the 
81st  Congress  the  hearings  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  To  Investigate  Organized 
Crime — the  .so-called  Kefauver  Crime 
Comtnitteo  of  the  81st  and  82d  Con- 
urosses — were  transferred  to  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  upon  dissolution 
i)f  the  special  committee 

All  the  paiiers  and  all  the  hies  have 
ijeen  sent  to  tlie  Archives,  and  they  are 
-till  there  We  have  some  problems  once 
m  a  while  with  respect  to  people  who 
A  ant  to  look  at  them  Tliey  are  not  people 
who  are  simply  curious  They  are  mainly 
re>earcheis  and  writers  who  want  to 
w  rue  about  this  matter 

The  committee  has  authorized  ine  to 
>a\  that  we  recognize  the  responsibility 
and  jurisdiction  of  our  committee  to 
protect  the  channels  of  commerce  from 
the  influence  of  organized  crime  I  am 
hopeful  that  as  oar  .scheduling  and  time 
permit,  we  will  be  able  to  go  Into  this 
matter  in  some  depth  I  would  state, 
however.  tJiat  the  prelimuiary  data  we 
liave  at  our  disposal  at  this  time  indicates 
that  organized  crime  does  Indeed  have  a 
substantial  impact  upon  interstate  com- 
merce In  short,  organized  crime  is  big 
business  today 

Mr    HRUSKA    It  ls  a  big  industry 

Mr  MAGNUSON  I  can  understand 
tne  Committee  on  Uie  Judiciary  going 
mto  the  matter.  I  am  wondering  whether 
title  EX  IS  directed  mainly  at  a  situation 
in  which  money  from  criminal  activities 
IS  tranferred  into  some  kind  of  business 
that  may  be  legitimate,  in  intersUte 
commerce,  but  the  proceeds  from  crime 
would  be  used  to  get  into  the  busine.ss 

I  wanted  it  clear  that  we  would  have 
s.ime  jurisdiction,  hopefully,  in  a  situa- 
tion in  which  gambling  interesus,  where 
they  are  illegitimate,  went  into  inter- 
state commerce,  that  we  would  have  to 
take  a  look  at  it  I  am  wondering 
whether  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  would  in- 
terpret title  DC  to  try  to  stop  what  should 
be  stopped,  where  the  proceeds  of  orga- 
nized crime  are  used  to  get  into  a  business. 
Much  of  that  is  not  so  much  interstate 
commerce  as  It  is  a  local  busine.ss  It 
might  be.  as  wo  used  to  see  in  the  gang- 
ster movies,  a  florist  shop  or  a  i^'vavel 
pit.   or  something  of  that  kind 

But  when  it  gets  into  the  field  of 
transportation,  we  feel  that  we  should 
take  a  look  at  it  I  refer  to  a  situation 
in  which  the  proceeds  can  be  traced  to 
.some  Illegal  action  Robbery  would  be 
the  extreme  example 

If  the  Senators  could  clarify  that.  I 
would  be  glad  to  inform  my  committee. 
There  ls  a  fine  line 

Mr  McCLELLAN  There  is  a  fine  line 
It  IS  certainly  not  the  purpo.se  or  intent 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  or  the 
subcommittee  to  encroach  upon  the  Ju- 


risdiction of  other  committees.  However, 
organized  crime  does  generally  involve 
interstate  commerce. 

One  purpose  of  title  DC  Is  directed  to 
funds  which  are  received  from  illicit  ac- 
tivities, funds  Uiat  ought  play  no  role  In 
interstate  commerce.  For  example,  if  It 
IS  organized  gambling 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  If  It  Is  Illegal  gam- 
bling 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Yes:  if  it  is  Illegal 
gambling,  engaged  in  by  syndicates  or 
shy  locking  or  whatever,  and  those  funds 
are  used  for  investment  in  legitimate 
business  in  interstate  commerce  that 
would  constitute  a  crime  under  title  DC. 
Tliat  kind  of  activity  is  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  prevent. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  think  that  clears 
up  the  matter.  Also,  I  suppose  the  pro- 
ceeds from  illegal  activities  in  one  SUte 
that  are  transported  to  another  State, 
to  be  used  in  further  illegal  activities 
would  be  included? 

Mr  HRUSKA.  They  might  be  involved 
in  title  IX.  I  agree  with  the  comments 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  hope  that  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  of  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
IS  the  chairman,  will  go  further  into  the 
subject. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mainly  In  the  field 
of  transportation — small  airlines  and 
trucklines,  and  operations  of  that  kind. 
There  are  many  instances  of  Illegal  op- 
erations in  those  fields. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  a  deter- 
rent, that  the  effects  of  the  bill  will  be 
.salutai-y,  and  that  our  committee  will  not 
have  too  much  to  do  in  this  field. 

Mr.  KENNEHDY.  Mr.  President,  orga- 
nized crime  is  a  blight  on  our  Nation.  It 
has  tainted  our  politics,  our  business,  oiu' 
unions.  It  has  promoted  our  drug  traflBc. 
which  is  perhaps  the  single  factor  most 
responsible  for  the  frightening  increase 
in  street  crime 

Organized  crime  affects  all  Americans, 
black  and  white,  rich  and  poor.  But  its 
impact  falls  most  heavily  on  the  urban 
poor.  They  are  usually  the  special  target 
of  Illicit  gambling  and  narcotic  activities, 
and  they  are  the  most  frequent  victims 
of  crime  m  the  streets. 

All  of  us  are  deeply  committed  to  the 
fight  against  organized  crime.  And  de- 
spite some  recent  campaign  rhetoric,  that 
fight  did  not  begin  just  yesterday.  The 
Federal  organized  crime  drive  began  and 
reached  its  presently  accelerated  pace 
from  1961  to  1968. 

In  1961.  Attorney  Gieneral  Robert  Ken- 
nedy told  the  Senate  that — 

Be.-ause  many  racket.s  are  conducted  by 
highly  organised  syndicates  who.se  Influence 
ex'eiids  over  State  and  National  borders,  the 
Federal  Government  should  come  to  the  aid 
of  local  law  enforcement  authorities  In  an 
effort  to  stem  such  actnity 

The  Attorney  General  requested  and 
.secured  passage  of  legislation  which  pro- 
hibited intersUte  travel  and  the  use  of 
interstate  facilities  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  in  gambling  operations,  nar- 
cotic operations,  extortion,  bribery  or  ar- 
son. This  legislation  provided  an  impor- 
tant new  arsenal  for  Federal  ofiBclals  in 
their  war  against  organized  crime. 

Attomey  General  Kennedy  also  vastly 
increased  the  number  of  lawyers  in  the 
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Organized  Crime  Section  of  the  Criminal 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
And  he  established  the  first  intelligence 
unit  on  organized  crime  capable  of  moni- 
toring and  coordinating  Information 
from  the  over  20  Federal  agencies  whose 
operations  touch  on  this  crucial  problem. 

A  few  years  later  Preside)^  Johnson 
established  a  National  Crime  Commis- 
sion under  the  chairmanship  of  Attorney 
General  Nicholas  Katzeubach.  I  suggest 
that  every  Member  of  the  Senate  i:;pad 
the  Commission's  1967  Report.  They  will 
find  that  the  Commission  recommended 
special  grand  juries  to  investigate  or- 
ganized crime,  a  general  immimity  stat- 
ute to  assure  compulsion  of  testimony, 
the  abolition  of  rigid  evidentiary  rules 
in  perjury  prosecutions,  protective  facil- 
ities for  witnesses  in  organized  crime 
trials  and  extended  sentences  for  orga- 
nized crime  leaders.  In  short,  the  Crime 
Commission  dealt  with  nearly  all  of  the 
problems  which  S.  30  is  now  trying  to 
meet. 

Urged  on  by  the  Crime  Commission, 
the  Johnson  administration  secured 
passage  of  the  law  enforcement  assist- 
ance program,  which  in  my  view  is  one 
of  the  most  important  contributions  the 
Federal  Government  hsis  ever  made  to 
the  fight  against  organized  crime.  As  all 
of  us  luiow.  organized  crime  has  thrived 
in  this  Nation  In  large  measure  because 
our  local  law  enforcement  agencies  have 
been  imdermanned,  imdertrained  and 
imderpald.  An  imdermarmed  and  imder- 
trained police  force  is  simply  not  ca- 
pable of  combating  the  sophisticated  op- 
erations of  the  crime  syndicate.  And  an 
underpaid  police  force  Is  tragically  sus- 
ceptible to  the  kind  of  corruption  which 
makes  widespread  gambling  and  nar- 
cotics operations  possible.  The  law  en- 
forcement assistance  program  began  to 
meet  this  problem.  If  authorized  grants 
for  "the  organization,  education,  and 
training  of  special  law  enforcement  imlts 
to  combat  organized  crime,  including  the 
establishment  and  development  of  State 
organized  crime  prevention  coimcils,  the 
recruiting  and  training  of  special  inves- 
tigative and  prosecutive  persoimel.  and 
the  development  of  systems  for  collect- 
ing, storing,  and  disseminating  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  control  of  organized 
crime."  Twenty-six  States  have  already 
submitted  comprehensive  plans  for  deal- 
ing with  organized  crime  under  the  law 
enforcement  assistance  program. 

Finally,  the  special  strike  forces  estab- 
lished by  Ramsey  Clark  In  several  major 
cities  have  proved  a  particularly  potent 
weapon  against  organized  crime.  They 
are  at  the  core  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration's efforts  to  combat  organized 
crime. 

I  recite  this  history  in  order  to  empha- 
size that  we  should  not  approach  the 
present  legislation,  or  any  other  crime 
legislation,  in  a  partisan  manner. 

The  fight  against  organized  crime  is 
not  a  fight  only  by  those  of  one  party 
or  one  philosophy.  It  is  a  fight  in  which 
all  of  us  must  continue  to  participate.  At 
the  same  time  It  Ls  vital  that  we  not  be 
misled  into  thinking  there  is  a  panacea, 
that  we  not  accept  uncritically  any  bill 
entitled  "Organized  Crime"  and  that  we 
appraise  the  merits  of  each  piece  of 


legislation  calmly  and  candidly.  For  my 
part  I  believe  the  legislation  before  us 
today  may  make  some  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  fight  against  organized  crime. 
Title  VI  on  depositions  may  help  prevent 
the  intimidation  of  witnesses  and  thus 
increase  the  number  of  successful  crim- 
inal prosecutions.  Title  VTII,  and  par- 
ticularly the  proposed  National  Gam- 
bling Commission,  may  give  us  a  new 
means  of  dealing  with  and  understand- 
ing the  gambling  problem.  And  title  EX, 
on  racketeer-influenced  and  corrupt  or- 
ganizations, may  provide  us  with  new- 
tools  to  prevent  organized  crime  from 
taking  over  legitimate  businesses  and 
activities.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClelland  is  certainly  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  work  in  these  areas. 

But  there  are  certain  aspects  of  S.  30 
which  I  find  objectionable.  As  both  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  and  I 
stated  in  the  committee  report  the  reach 
of  this  bill  goes  far  beyond  organized 
criminal  activity.  Many  of  its  features 
propose  substantial  changes  in  the  gen- 
eral body  of  criminal  procedures.  For  ex- 
ample, the  dangerous  special  offender 
provisions  are  a  dramatic  new  departure 
for  Federal  law.  Yet,  they  are  not  limited 
to  the  area  which  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee studied  for  so  long — orgrnized  crime. 
They  can  be  applied  to  any  major  Fed- 
eral crimes — from  violations  of  our  civil 
rights  laws  to  violations  of  our  selective 
service  laws.  Now  perhaps  the  special 
sentencing  procedures  should  apply  to  all 
major  Federal  crimes.  But  this  is 'cer- 
tainly not  a  question  which  has  been 
thoroughly  studied  by  the  committee. 

I  also  object  to  title  vn  of  the  bill 
which  expressly  overrules  the  recent  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Alderman 
against  United  States.  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  Alderman  is  a  constitutional  deci- 
sion, and  I  do  not  think  we  serve  the 
cause  of  law  and  order  by  ignoring  the 
mandate  of  the  Nation's  highest  court. 

Finally,  I  object  to  the  section  of  title 
D^  which  authorizes  Judges  to  use  even 
the  most  blatantly  illegal  evidence  for 
sentencing  purposes  imder  the  new  dan- 
gerous special  offender  provisions.  I  think 
this  section  will  encourage  law  enforce- 
ment officials  to  engage  in  illegal  conduct. 

I  am  offering  three  amendments  which 
remove  these  objections.  I  hope  that 
Senators  will  support  them  and  will  pass 
a  bill  which  deals  specifically  with  the 
problem  of  organized  crime  and  which 
does  not  infringe  on  the  basic  constitu- 
tional rights  of  our  citizens. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    447 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ment No.  447  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  92,  It  Is  prop>osed  to  strike  out 
Unee  10  and  11,  and  Insert  the  fcrilowing: 
"of  a  defendant  in  a  cotirt  of  the  United 
States  for  a  felony  enumerated  in  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  section  1961(1),  as 
amended  by  title  IX  of  this  Act,  and  com- 
mitted when  the  defendant  was  over  the 
age  of". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  limit 


the  sentencing  provisions  of  title  X  to 
organized  crime  offenders.  My  amend- 
ment accomplishes  this  by  making  title 
X  applicable  only  to  those  convicted  of 
the  crimes  listed  on  pages  74  and  75  of 
S.30. 

The  dangerous  .special  offender  of  title 
X  are  a  dramatic  new  departure  for  Fed- 
eral law.  Yet  they  are  not  limited  to 
the  area  which  the  Judiciary  Committee 
studied  for  so  long — organized  crime. 
They  can  be  applied  to  any  major  Federal 
crimes — from  violations  of  our  civil  rights 
laws  to  violations  of  our  Selective  Serv- 
ice laws.  For  example,  there  is  soon  going 
to  be  a  trial  in  Detroit  of  four  police- 
men accused  of  conspiring  to  deprive 
citizens  of  their  civil  rights  during  the 
Detroit  riots.  Under  title  X  these  de- 
fendants might  be  subjected  to  sr>ecial 
sentencing.  And  the  defendants  in  the 
well-publicized  Chicago  conspiracy  trial 
might  also  be  subjected  to  special  sen- 
tencing. Now  perhaps  this  is  good.  Per- 
haps the  special  sentencing  procedure 
should  apply  to  all  major  Federal  crimes. 
But  certainly  this  is  not  a  question  which 
has  been  studied  by  the  committee.  And 
I  think  it  deserves  thorough  study  before 
it  becomes  an  integral  part  of  Federal 
criminal  law. 

I  would  like,  if  I  could,  to  get  some 
reaction  from  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  on  this  provision  and  see 
if  it  might  be  acceptable. 

As  I  mentioned,  the  scope  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  really  to  limit 
the  special  sentencing  provisions  to  those 
crimes  which  have  been  included  on 
pages  74  and  75  of  the  legislation.  That 
is  the  thrust  of  my  amendment,  and  if 
it  were  the  opinion  of  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill  that  there  ought  to 
be  included  additional  crimes  that  relate 
to  organized  crime,  I  would  certainly  be 
most  willing  to  see  those  crimes  included. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  would. 
I  believe,  be  consistent  with  the  scope  of 
the  legislation.  I  think  it  strengthens  the 
bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  know,  in  dealing  with  criminals 
and  organized  crime,  whether  we  should 
omit  any  felony.  We  might  be  able  to 
identify  some  of  the  areas  in  which  or- 
ganized crime  is  active  today,  but  what 
it  might  be  doing  tomorrow  may  he 
something  else. 

If  we  undertake  to  do  that,  we  might 
very  well  leave  another  loophole  from 
which  no  one  benefits  except  the 
criminal. 

Why  do  it?  It  is  not  necessary.  Who 
would  be  protected  in  this?  It  is  not  the 
public.  It  is  not  the  victims  who  are  pro- 
tected. No  one  is  protected  except  the 
very  men  we  seek  to  control. 

I  hope  this  title  will  not  be  weakened 
to  that  extent.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  restrict 
dangerous  offender  sentencing  to  any 
list  of  specified  offenses  supposedly  typi- 
cal of  organized  crime. 

If  we  put  down  murder  and  leave  out 
assault  writh  intent  to  murder,  the  lat- 
ter offense  would  not  be  covered. 

Tomorrow  we  may  have  a  new  crime 
on  pornography  enacted.  Perhaps  they 
will  find  it  a  very  fruitful  field  and  en- 
gage in  it.  We  would  be  able  to  do  nothing 
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about  It  beca'.iNP  we  would  not  have  spec- 
ified It  in  tiiebill. 

Nobody  would  benefit  from  such  a  lim- 
itation except  the  criminal 

I  do  not  pro'fXxse  to  support  an  ainend- 
nif-u  from  which  no  otie  will  beneP.t  ex- 
cept the  criminal 

We  cannot  specify  everything.  We  can- 
not anticipate  ever> thing;  we  have  to 
nir.ke  a  statute  general. 

If  there  is  any  group,  any  category 
th.it  we  ought  to  deal  with  from  a  broad 
Etandnoint.  it  ls  tho^e  eni:aeed  in  orya- 
n;;ed  crime 

If  we  name  o.\e  crmie.  they  will  cum- 
mit  another.  Wc  run  the  risk  of  leav- 
ing a  looph'Me  and  snying  that  it  can 
be  tacen  into  account  in  imposing  ad- 
ditional sentences. 

I  belio\e  the  statute  is  b.idly  needed 
I  gave  the  illustrations  in  my  openins 
remarks  on  the  bill  about  the  Mafia  lead- 
ers, the  Cosa  Nostra  headers,  who  have 
been  convicted  time  and  tune  and  time 
a^ain  And  they  aie  njt  getting  ade- 
quate sentences  The  same  jud^e  that 
sciueni'ed  Cor.illo  in  New  York  to  2  years 
for  a  J40.000  or  a  $50,000  bribery  charge, 
sentenced  him  later,  when  he  asain 
came  l)efore  hmi  for  a  kickback  charge, 
and  gave  hmi  only  3  years 

This  bill  1.^  meant  to  rut  some  starch 
in  the  judges  who  are  d"ing  the  .sen- 
tencing and  to  give  the  US.  attorneys 
some  levera:;e  to  secure  sentences,  to  ob- 
tain sentences  that  are  commensurate 
with  the  crime  commuted. 

I  cannot  go  along  witli  the  proposed 
amendment  It  confers  no  benefit  except 
uiX)n  the  man  we  are  trying  to  punish. 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  the  comments  made 
by  the  distrngiiished  Senator.  I  do  not 
think  it  does  us  any  good  to  reiterate 
the  purposes  and  the  thrust  of  this  legis- 
lation and  even  to  suggest  that  anyone 
who  IS  to'ing  to  provide  any  kmd  of  an 
amendment  is  not  interested  in  attack- 
ing the  problem  of  organized  crime. 

That  IS  not  what  is  being  .suggested  by 
the  distinguLshed  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas. I  am  sure. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  about 
the  case  of  the  four  policemen  who  were 
involved  in  that  incident  in  the  course 
of  the  not  in  Detroit.  They  are  now  being 
tried  for  engaging  In  a  conspiracy  in 
violation  of  civil  rights  If  they  are  con- 
victed of  a  conspiracy  to  violate  civil 
rights,  then  they  can  be  sentenced  for 
three  times  a^  long  because  of  title  X. 

What  about  Dr  Spock,  who  was  tried 
under  a  corvspiracy  charge  for  violation 
of  the  Selective  Service  Act'  If  he  was 
convicted  of  violating  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  on  the  ba.sis  of  a  conspiracy,  then 
he  was  susceptible  to  a  much  higher 
sentence  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
Does  this  country  feel  so  strongly  alwut 
Dr  Spock  that  it  wants  to  have  him  in- 
cluded ">  If  it  did.  It  Is  very  Interesting. 
I  think  that  everybody  ought  to  know 
It  before  voting  on  the  measure. 

We  will  cover  every  kind  of  felon  and 
provide  additional  sentences  for  them. 
v»  iiether  it  is  Dr.  Spock  or  Lester  Maddox 
of  Georgia,  tf  he  were  to  be  found  guilty 
of  a  conspiracy  for  failing  to  go  ahead 
with  the  integration  of  the  schools,  or 
Governor  McKeithen  if  he  were  found 


guiUv  of  a  conspiracy  Wc  could  .sentence 
them  for  a  much  longer  period? 
Why  not  eliminate  thi.s  possibility. 
I  did  attend  some  of  the  hearin;;s.  al- 
thou;-'h  I  did  not  have  the  opiHjrtunity 
to  attend  all  of  them  that  I  should  have 
liked  to  attend,  but  there  was  never  any 
evidence  introduced  in  the  course  of 
tho.se  heann^s  that  such  a  broad  scn- 
tencinvj  statute  was  needed. 

Mr  MrCLELLAN  I  am  not  after  Dr. 
Spoek.  I  do  ni>t  know  tliat  ii-'  would  come 
within  this  bill.  Certainly,  for  only  one 
ofltnse  neith.er  Dr.  Spock  nor  anyone  else 
would  normally  com.e  within  this  title  X. 
I  do  not  know  wl.y  his  name  beromcs  so 
Important  or  relevant  to  this  debate  This 
measure  refers  to  several  categories.  It 
would  include  anyone  who  is  ent;at:ed  in 
oiTanizcd  crime,  anyone  who  is  a  pro- 
fessional criminal,  and  anyone  who  is  a 
rereat  felony  offender 

I  do  not  know  why  anyone  .should  not 
count  violations  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
the  draft  law<,  or  anythiiv,'  else  that  is  a 
felony  However.  I  do  not  think  we  .should 
enumerate  in  a  statute  every  ofTen.se  that 
mi'-'ht  occur  in  an  a'.'eregate  fashion 

Mr     KENNEDY     Mr     President,    the 

Senator  has  expressed  the  matter  well. 

What  I  am  sayinc  is  that  if  we  do  not 

want  to  include  every  conspiracy  felony 

we  should  pass  amendment  No   447 

Mr  McCLELL.^N  Mr  President.  I  wi.-h 
to  read  a  part  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee report  on  S  30.  I  refer  to  the  FBI's 
statistical  analysis  summarized  in  table 
3,  on  page  43,  which  reveals  that  68  4 
percent  of  those  arrested  by  Federal  au- 
thorities after  receiving  two  or  more 
ft  lony  convictions  went  on  after  their 
Federal  arrests  to  accumulate  an  aver- 
age of  4  3  new  arrests  per  offender.  Since 
that  analysis  discloses  also  that  nearly 
60  percent  of  La  Cosa  Nastra  members 
upon  new  convictions  of  Federal  felonies 
would  qualify  as  "recldlvlsLs  "  under  title 
X,  It  would  have  a  major  impact  upon 
both  La  Cosa  Nostra  and  other  hardcore 
repeaters.  It  Ls  just  not  true,  therefore,  to 
say  that  we  did  not  Intend  to  have  this 
bill  operate  beyond  a  narrow  definition 
of  organized  crime 

Yesterday  I  read  an  article  in  my 
hometown  newspaper  about  a  fellow 
who  had  been  convicted  at  least  two 
and  perhaps  three  times  He  had  been  in 
the  penitentiary  once  for  murder,  as  I 
recall  He  served  4  or  5  years  When  he 
got  out  he  committed  another  crime  and 
he  has  now  been  sentenced  to  life  In 
prison.  The  point  is  that  in  sentencing 
the.se  people  who  are  hardened  criminals, 
w  ho  are  engaged  in  this  kmd  of  activity. 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  give  out  appro- 
priate sentences  Some  Judges  will  not 
sentence  criminals  as  they  should  The 
court  should  identify  people  who  are  In- 
corrigible. Many  times  they  are  set  free, 
further  to  endanger  society:  they  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  commit  other 
crimes. 

In  looking  at  the  record.  I  do  not  know 
why  any  felony  that  has  l)een  committed 
should  be  excluded.  I  do  not  know  why 
any  felony  should  be  excluded  In  con- 
sidering the  aggravation  of  his  possible 
sentence 

I  do  not  know  Dr  Spock  and  I  do  not 
know  that  he  ever  received  a  conviction 
that  was  sustained.  I  understand  that 


tlieic  was  an  aj^peal  in  connection  with 
his  conviction,  and  the  conviction  was 
set  a.side  He  was  not  a  man  who  had 
three  or  four  felony  convictions.  Nor  was 
he  a  person  who  engaged  in  crime  as  a 
profession 

What  he  is  supposed  to  have  done 
would  not  normally  be  cons.dercd  or- 
rani/ed  crime.  It  is  certainly  differcni 
from  what  those  people  do  who  perpe- 
trate heinous  crimes  nnd  live  on  the 
fruits  of  crime 

Mr.  KFNN'^DY.  Directing;  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  fiom  Arkansas  to 
pa  e  91  wiieie  wo  get  into  special  of- 
fenders, it  is  stated: 

.\  de.'etid.iiit  is  a  tpecll  ofTeiuIcr  for  pvir. 
pores  of  this  fectinn  if — 

(3)  such  felony  was.  or  the  defend.int 
c.-■m.^mtcd  such  felony  In  furtherance  of.  a 
c;n.«pl.'acy  v.lth  three  or  more  other  persoii.s 
ij  eng.ige  in  a  pattern  of  conduct  criminal 
vuiUer  .ipp'.:--able  Uws  of  any  Jurisdiction, 
and  the  defend.int  did.  or  agreed  that  he 
Wvjuld.  inltl.i'.e.  organize,  plan,  finance,  direct . 
manage,  or  supervise  all  or  part  of  such 
conspiracy  or  conduct,  or  give  or  receive  ii 
brih*  or  use  force  a.s  all  or  part  of  such 
conduct. 

That  Ls  sufficiently  broad  to  Include 
tlie  cxam;jle  I  gave  of  either  the  police- 
men beint;  tried  in  Detroit  at  the  present 
time  or  Dr  Spock  or  Reverend  Coffin. 

The  thrust  and  the  punwse  of  this 
amcnd.T.cnt  is  to  iiisure  that  this  law  is 
not  made  .so  broad,  so  expensive  and  so 
all-encompassing  as  to  catch  people  It 
was  not  intended  to  catch. 

We  have  had  the  study  by  the  Crime 
Commission.  That  study  Is  one  of  the 
mast  exhaustive  and  expansive  studies 
ever  made  on  the  subject  of  crime.  We 
also  have  available  the  hearings  h.eld  bv 
the  distmgmshed  Senator  from  Arkaasa-s 
who  Ls  the  expert  in  this  body  on  this 
subject.  If  we  caimot  enumerate  the 
kinds  of  criminal  activities  that  make 
up  organized  crime,  then  I  do  not  Uiink 
we  further  the  cau-se  of  justice  by  enact- 
in,'  a  statute  so  all-encompassing  that 
we  pick  up  groups  we  never  intended  to 
pick  up  I  think  that  runs  contrary  to 
the  purpose,  scope,  and  direction  of  this 
veo'  worthwhile  legislation. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  title 
X.  to  which  this  amendment  Is  directed, 
we  have  a  brand  new  concept  In  Federal 
jurisprudence.  It  Is  a  brand  new  concept, 
it  Is  considered  very  Important,  and  Is  a 
necessary  tool  to  deal  with  the  types  of 
crime  characteristic  of  the  syndicate. 
This  title  deals  with  a  dangerous  special 
offender.  That  dangerous  special  offender 
has  led  such  a  life  and  has  continued  to 
live  a  life  of  illegal  activity  so  as  to 
qualify  for  treatment  imder  title  X.  It  is 
not  everjone  who  can  qualify  for  this 
treatment. 

I  am  confident  that  Dr.  Spock  would 
not  qualify  for  membership  In  the  club 
that  Is  known  as  title  X.  As  far  as  I  know 
from  what  I  have  read  about  him,  he  has 
never  been  convicted  of  any  other  crime 
in  his  life.  He  would  not  qualify. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  No,  I  do  not  yield  untU 
I  have  made  my  statement  and  my  ex- 
planation. When  I  have  done  so  I  will 
be  happy  to  yield. 

If  a  man  has  engaged  In  the  tjrpe  of 
criminal  activity  to  a  point  he  is  a  dan- 
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gerous  special  offender  as  defined  by  this 
act.  if  he  has  found  criminal  conduct  to 
be  so  profitable  and  attractive  and  so 
Irresistible  that  there  Is  no  hope  for  his 
rehabilitation,  immediately  upon  getting 
less  than  a  maximum  sentence  for  the 
ci  ime.  at  the  end  he  gets  out  and  resiunes 
his  criminal  career.  It  Is  that  kind  of 
man  that  title  X  is  directed  toward.  He 
should  be  Incapacitated,  The  purpose  of 
title  X  is  to  put  that  kind  of  fellow  be- 
hind the  bars  and  keep  him  in  custody 
for  as  long  as  is  reasonable  under  the 
circumstances  and  keep  him  out  of  cir- 
culation. To  that  extent,  the  purposes  of 
public  interest  will  be  subserved,  and  well 
subserved. 

Who  can  qualify  for  membership,  for 
being  treated  In  this  special  way?  Dan- 
gerous special  offenders.  Page  94  of  the 
bill  defines,  in  subsection  te".  what  a 
sjjecial  offender  is.  Here  is  what  it  says. 
It  says  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion a  defendant  is  a  special  offender 
when  "on  two  or  more  previous  oc- 
casions the  defendant  has  been  convicted 
in  a  court  of  the  United  States,  a  State, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  a  territory  or 
possession  of  the  United  States,  any  po- 
litical subdivision,  or  an>'  department, 
agency  or  instrumentality  thereof  for  an 
offense  punishable  in  such  court  by  death 
or  Imprisonment  in  excess  of  1  year,  and 
for  one  or  more  of  such  convictions  the 
defendant  has  been  imprisoned  prior  to 
the  commission  of  such  felony." 

That  does  not  apply  to  many  people. 
Not  many  people  are  convicted  of  se- 
rious crimes  that  will  warrant  Imprison- 
ment for  more  than  a  year  on  two  or 
more  occasions.  That  is  a  special  brand 
of  person,  and  he,  therefore,  should  be 
treated  specially.  Title  X  tries  to  do  that. 
Here  Is  another  man  coming  under 
that  definition:  a  person  who  "commit- 
ted a  felony  as  part  of  a  pattern  of  con- 
duct"— not  an  Isolated  example,  not 
where  he  slipped  or  did  something  in- 
advisedly or  precipitately,  but  where  it 
was  a  part  of  a  pattern  of  conduct — 
"which  was  criminal  under  applicable 
laws  of  any  jurisdiction,  which  consti- 
tuted a  substantial  source  of  his  income, 
and  In  which  he  manifested  special  skill 
or  expertise." 

That  is  the  si>eclal  criminal.  That  is 
the  kind  who  will  never  be  rehabilitated. 
There  is  no  hope  for  him,  because  he  has 
participated  In  a  life  of  Illegal  conduct 
and  has  developed  a  skill  and  expertise 
to  come  by  his  funds  in  an  illegitimate 
and  illegal  way. 

There  Is  a  third  category:  "Such  fel- 
ony was,  or  the  defendtmt  committed 
such  felony  In  furtherance  of,  a  conspir- 
acy with  three  or  more  other  persons  to 
engage  in  a  pattern  of  conduct  criminal 
luider  applicable  laws  of  any  jurisdiction, 
and  the  defendant  did.  or  agreed  that  he 
would,  initiate,  organize,  plan,  finance, 
direct,  manage,  or  supervise  all  or  part  of 
such  conspiracy  or  conduct,  or  give  or 
receive  a  bribe  or  use  force  as  all  or  part 
of  such  conduct." 

That  Is  the  only  way  It  can  be  described 
with  sufficient  particularity  to  warrant  a 
court  to  say  that  If  that  man  has  been 
engaged  In  that  kind  of  activity,  he  quali- 


fies for  the  special  treatment  of  addi- 
tional punishment  provided  under  title  X. 
What  does  the  amendment  propose  to 
do?  In  the  case  of  that  type  of  special 
dangerous  offender,  the  guy  who  Is  en- 
gaged in  helping  organized  crime  to  nm 
the  mechanism  or  apparatus  of  organized 
crime,  or  who  has  been  convicted  two  or 
more  times  of  a  felony  which  would  result 
in  a  sentence  of  more  than  a  year,  we  are 
going  to  say.  "Oh,  don't  let  us  be  hard  on 
him;  we  must  excuse  him  and  limit  the 
areas  in  which  he  would  be  guilty  of  com- 
mitting a  felony  and  give  him  a  sort  of 
loophole  because,  poor  fellow,  maybe  he 
did  not  know  what  he  was  doing." 

After  he  has  been  through  the  mill 
twice,  after  he  has  engaged,  knowingly, 
and  consistently,  in  a  pattern  of  conduct 
in  which  he  develops  an  expertise  and 
an  abihty  to  come  into  income  without 
honest  labor,  in  which  he  would  be  ca- 
pable, it  seems  to  me  at  that  point  we 
should  not  be  charitable  to  him;  we 
should  be  charitable  to  the  members  of 
the  public  upon  whom  he  will  prey  if 
he  is  turned  loose  at  too  early  a  time  and 
if  we  give  him  the  benefit  of  a  loophole 
of  this  kind. 

I  say  this  amendment  should  be  re- 
jected, and  resoundingly  rejected,  be- 
cause it  would  impair  the  effectiveness 
of  the  dangerotis  special  offender  sen- 
tencing, provisions.  The  illustrations 
given  on  the  floor  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  should  convince  anyone  who 
was  in  sufficient  possession  of  the  facts 
to  give  the  proposal  proper  consideration. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  proposal 
has  not  been  thoroughly  considered  in 
committee  or  subcommittee.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  was  debated  extensively  in  the 
subcommittee — very  extensively — and  we 
weighed  it  very  carefully.  The  minutes 
will  so  show.  It  is  deserving  of  that  kind 
of  treatment  because  it  is  a  new  and 
novel  approach  which  is  badly  needed  in 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  organized 
crime. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  prefer  to  get  the 
floor  in  my  own  right. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Very  well.  The  Senator 
asked  me  to  jrield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  intended  to  ask 
some  questions  at  the  time  the  points 
were  being  made. 

My  good  friend  and  colleague  read 
from  subsection  (e) ,  which  defines  a  de- 
fendant who  is  a  special  offender  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section.  The  Senator  re- 
viewed subsection  (1).  He  talked  about 
two  or  more  previous  convictions. 

The  Senator  read  subsection  (2), 
which  refers  to  a  defendant  who  com- 
mitted such  felony  as  part  of  a  pattern 
of  conduct  in  v/hich  he  manifested  spe- 
cial skill. 

But,  Just  before  subsection  (3)  ap- 
pears the  word  "or,"  and  it  states  "such 
felony  was,  or  the  defendant  committed 
such  felony  in  furtherance  of,"  and  so 
forth. 

One  felony — the  first  felony.  It  is  not, 
as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  suggested, 
that  he  has  to  be  convicted  of  two  or 
more  felonies.  This  is  the  defendant 
who  gets  convicted  for  the  first  time. 
It  says  so  right  there. 
I  know  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 


did  not  intend  to  leave  the  Record  with 
the  impression  that  the  only  people  we 
are  trying  to  reach,  even  if  they  were 
guilty  of  a  conspiracy,  would  be  those 
who  were  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  two  or 
three  times.  This  gets  at  Dr.  Spock 
or  Sloan  Coffin.  Dr.  Spock  was  tried  for 
a  violation  of  the  Selective  Service  law. 
He  was  found  guilty,  although  his  con- 
viction was  overturned  by  the  appeUate 
court.  Rev.  Coffin  may  conceivably  be 
tried  again.  If  he  Is  tried  and  convicted 
on  a  conspiracy  charge.  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill,  or  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  why,  under 
subsection  (e»  paragraph  r3>.  he  would 
not  fall  into  the  special  offender  class. 

I  do  not  think  that  was  the  purpose 
of  this  provision  or  this  legislation.  The 
amendment  I  have  proposed  would  limit 
it  to  those  who  are  described  on  pages 
74  and  75  of  the  bUl.  If  my  friend  will 
put  other  crimes  of  the  organized  crime 
variety  in  there,  I  will  cosponsor  the 
proposal. 

But  let  us  not  just  broaden  this 
language  out  to  Include  anybody  who 
has  been  a  part  of  a  conspiracy,  any 
conspiracy. 

That  Is  what  we  are  doing.  And  I 
think  it  is  important  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  tmderstand  that  any 
pei-son  who  Is  guilty  of  any  kind  of  con- 
spiracy may  now  face  a  much  longer 
I>enalty. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  was 
never  meant  for  that  purpose.  As  ex- 
plained so  well  by  my  two  distinguished 
colleagues,  we  are  interested  in  organized 
crime,  not  whom  we  can  pick  up  in  this 
net.  Therefore.  Mr.  President,  having  in 
mind  the  purpose  for  which  this  measure 
was  introduced,  with  all  due  respect  to 
my  friend  from  Nebraska,  I  fail  to  see 
why  someone  who  is  in  violation  of  con- 
spiring to  evade  the  Selective  Service 
laws,  or  those  police  officials  who  are  be- 
ing tried  out  in  Detroit  now  for  violating 
civil  rights — If  they  are  found  guilty — 
should  be  included  together  in  tliis  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  just 
briefly,  I  should  like  for  the  Record  to  be 
clear  on  this:  that  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  that  the  distingiushed  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  objecting  to  are  not 
just  a  brainstorm  of  this  committee  or 
members  of  this  committee.  They  are  not 
something  we  just  thought  up  and  threw 
Into  the  bill.  They  have  the  support  of 
very  competent  authority  and  very  re- 
liable soiu'ces. 

The  many  bodies  that  have  recom- 
mended adcvtlon  or  use  of  special  of- 
fender sentencing  statutes  have  not 
found  it  wise  to  restrict  them  to  lists  of 
offenses.  The  first  American  special  of- 
fender sentencing  statutes,  of  course, 
were  the  State  general  recidivist  laws.  At 
the  present  time,  such  laws  are  found 
In  some  45  States.  There  has  been  no 
movement  away  from  the  approval  of 
those  statutes,  and  they  are  not  confined, 
in  their  operation,  to  lists  of  specified 
crimes. 

In  addition,  it  now  has  become  gen- 
erally accepted  that  the  concept  of  spe- 
cial sentencing  should  be  extended  be- 
yond recidivists  to  professional  or  or- 
ganized crime  offenders.  And  in  the  past 
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7  or  8  years,  a  number  of  quahfied  bodies 
have  siroiigly  lecoinmended  it 

first,  in  1962.  there  was  Liie  M*del 
Penal  Code  promulgated  by  the  Amer- 
ican Law  Iiiiiitute.  whase  council  of 
bjme  4J  leading  lawyers  and  juri^u  wa.s 
chaired  by  Harrison  1  weed,  and  in- 
cluded Judge  Heni-y  J  Friendly  and  Prof. 
Samuel  Wiiiiiton 

In  1963.  such  a  propossil  was  made  In 
the  Model  StntencuiK  Act  adopted  by 
the  Council  of  Judgts  of  t!ie  National 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinqjtncy. 
Amjng  the  membt-rs  of  the  Council  of 
Judges  wei-e  Justice  William  J  Brennan, 
Jr..  Judye  Irvir.g  R  Kaufmar.  Chief 
Justice  Paul  C  Reardun.  ar.d  Justice  Joe 
\V  Sanders. 

The  Presidents  Crime  Cummi.s.'^ion. 
which,  of  course,  was  chaired  by  At- 
torney General  Kat^cnbach.  and  includ- 
ed Judiies  Charles  D  Breitel.  William  P. 
Rogers,  and  Herbert  Wechsler,  reached 
the  same  conclusion  In  1967:  and.  in  the 
."■ame  year,  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation approved  such  a  proposal  on  the 
recommendation  of  committees  chaired 
by  Judi^es  J  Edward  Lumbard  and 
Simon  E  Sobe'ofT 

What  is  significant,  it  soerr.s  to  me.  at 
this  point,  ts  that  none  of  the  proposals 
made  by  tho.«;e  distinpruishcd  txxlies  rec- 
ommended that  special  sentencing  be 
limited  to  a  list  of  offenses  On  the  con- 
trary each  propo<uil  was  made  to  cover 
ail  felonies 

After  thorough  subcommittee  hearings 
and  study,  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary agreed,  for  good  rea.'ons  The  In- 
adequacies and  defects  which  title  10  will 
correct  in  our  existing  laws  and  proce- 
dures for  sentencing  In  aggravated  cases 
are  common  to  all  Federal  felonies  To 
correct  them  only  for  certain  crimes 
would  distort  the  basic  concept  of  spe- 
cial sentencing  It  would  permit  incon- 
sistent, unequal,  and  unfair  treatment  of 
defendants  who  are  similarly  situated, 
and  it  would  not  get  the  job  done  of 
protecting  honest  citizens  from  all  un- 
usually dangerous  felons 

Mr  President,  that  is  the  issue  here, 
whether  we  are  going  to  soften  tliis  up. 
A^ain  I  say.  In  all  kindness.  I  do  not 
know  who  on  earth  Is  going  to  benefit 
from  this  except  perhaps  the  man  who 
ought  to  be  in  the  penitentiary.  If  any- 
one else  on  earth  is  going  to  benefit  from 
it.  I  do  not  know  who  It  Ls.  The  problem 
is  that  too  many  Judges  are  not  giving 
the  sentence  the  law  permits  them  to 
jrive  for  these  heinous  crimes.  That  Is 
why  the  legislatures  r>f  the  several  States, 
and  why  this  body  today,  are  considering 
this  kind  of  a  statute-  In  order  to  try 
to  protect  society  against  these  danger- 
ous criminals 

That  is  what  we  are  driving  at.  to 
try  to  prevent  crime,  to  try  to  punish 
those  who  commit  crimp,  to  try  to  bring 
this  thing  under  control,  to  where  It 
will  t>e  safe  in  America  again  for  our 
people  to  walk  the  streets  without  fear 
of  violence,  where  legitimate  businesses 
will  be  fre«  from  infUtration  by  the 
crooks,  the  extortionists,  the  racketeers, 
and  the  gamblers,  and  where  we  can 
Improve  our  society  and  its  quality  and 
afford  Kteater  protection  to  our  people 
from  the  ravrnges  of  organized  crime. 


I  hope  we  will  not  weaken  this  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  HRUSKA   Mr   President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  McCLELLAN  lyield. 
Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  President,  this  be- 
ins  a  new  concept  in  penology,  as  it  is. 
providing  for  additional  sentencing  for 
the  especially  dant;erous  otTender.  is  it 
not  true  that  the  subcommittee  and 
the  comnuttee  paid  special  alteniion 
to  placint;  in  this  title  X  those  constitu- 
tional safeguards  and  tho.se  constitution- 
al limitations  v^lnch  are  necessary  in 
order  to  give  a  man  an  effective  and 
proper  day  in  court  on  this  issue  of 
additional    sentencing? 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Yes.  it  is  I  Uunk  wc 
have  taken  due  care.  Here,  in  thi.-,  bill,  be- 
fore these  additional  penalties  can  be 
imposed,  the  man  is  entitled  to  a  hear- 
ing He  is  e\en  entitled  to  an  appeal 
Strict  rules  of  evidence  with  resiiect  to 
convictions  are  not  enforced,  but  he  has 
his  day.  he  can  be  heard  and  he  can 
appeal  from  the  Judgment  of  that  court 
on  this  sentence 

In  other  words,  we  try  to  protect  him. 
Mr  President,  anam.st  abuses.  We  try 
to  preserve  the  ruhts  of  anyone  caught 
in  tiie  meshes  of  the  law.  to  give  him  his 
fair  trial,  and  then  to  give  him  his  fair 
sentencing  hearing  We  go  further  than 
what  the  law  ri-quires  now,  because  we 
are  going  further  than  the  present  pen- 
alties go  We  are  imposing  an  additional 
penalty  becau.se  he  is  dangerous,  becaase 
he  ^ght  to  be  removed  from  society; 
but  we  ai-e  giving  him  his  day  to  be 
he.ird 

I  do  not  know  how  we  can  do  better  If 
we  are  going  to  deal  with  organized 
crime,  with  these  violent  offenders,  with 
these  professionals,  with  those  who  live 
off  crime,  we  had  better  use  every  legiti- 
mate weapon  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  aind  invoke  that  power, 
becaase.  as  the  President  said  today,  and 
as  has  tieen  said  repeatedly  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  in  reams  of  newspaper 
comment,  we  have  a  war  on  our  hands, 
a  war  on  crime 

Are  we  going  to  .soften  up  and  say,  "Let 
them  commit  one  kind  of  felony  and  they 
will  get  off"?  I  do  not  know  whether  all 
the  offenses  can  be  named.  If  a>iaw  is 
passed  to  create  a  new  crime  somewhere 
the  .sentencing  law  would  have  to  be 
amended  I  am  advised  that  no  State  of 
the  45  States  which  have  pas.sed  recldi- 
vLst  laws  has  done  that  Nobody  recom- 
mended it.  in  a  competent  source,  from 
the  evidence  we  have^Why  should  the 
Senate  retreat?  I  hope 'it  will  not. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr  President.  I  am 
Jast  about  prepared  to  vote  on  thi-s 
amendment 

I  am  further  dustressed  that  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  are  unable  to 
meet  what  I  think  have  been  the  legiti- 
mate challenges  that  have  been  pre- 
sented by  this  amendment,  and  that  Is 
that  those  who  are  involved  for  the  first 
time  in  anv  felony,  involved  in  a  con- 
spiracy, fall  within  the  general  definition 
of  the  special  offender 

I  think  it  is  Important,  since  it  has 
been  made  a  part  of  the  Issue  here  this 
afternoon    what  sort  of  offenders  would 


not  be  affected  by  my  amendment.  My 
amendment  has  no  effect  on  per.sons 
convicted  under  any  of  the  provl.--ions  of 
title  XVIII  relating  to  bribery;  relating 
to  sports  bribery;  relating  to  countcr- 
feitint:;  relatini;  to  theft  from  interstate 
shipment:  relating  to  embezzlement 
from  pen.^lo!l  and  welfare  funds;  relat- 
iniT  to  extortionate  credit  transactions; 
n  '.aling  to  the  tran.smis.?ion  of  gambling 
information,  relating  to  mail  fraud;  re- 
lating to  wire  fraud;  relatint,'  to  obstruc- 
tion of  ju.-tice;  relating  to  obstruction  of 
ciimmal  inveslisations;  relating  to  the 
obstruction  of  State  or  local  law  enforce- 
ment: relating:  to  interference  with  com- 
merce robbery,  or  cxt<.)ilion;  relating 
to  racketeering;  relating  to  Interstate 
transportation  of  waijcring  parapher- 
nalia; relatmij  to  unlawful  welfare  fund 
payment.^;  relatin;^  to  the  prohibition  of 
ilUval  gambling  businesses;  relating  to 
interstate  transportation  of  stolen  prop- 
erly; relating  to  while  slave  traffic;  re- 
.-.tricuons  on  payments  and  loans  to  labor 
organizations;  embezzlement  from  union 
funds;  any  offense  involving  bank- 
ruptcy fraud,  fraud  in  the  sale  of  securi- 
ties, or  the  manufacture,  importation, 
receivuv.  concealment,  buying,  selling, 
or  oUierwise  dealing  in  narcotic  or  other 
dangerous  drugs,  punishable  under  any 
law  of  the  United  States. 

No  one  convicted  of  a  felony  involvin.? 
those  crimes  would  be  touched  by  this 
amendment. 

If  there  are  other  kinds  of  relevant 
crimes  which  .should  be  included.  I  would 
cosponsor  an  amendment  including 
them. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  navs  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roU. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Doddi, 
the  Senator  from  Termessee  (Mr.  Gore)  , 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel", 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr.  Hartke). 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNcs).  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  'Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  iMr.  Moss>.  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
McIntyrei,  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  Is 
necessarily  absent  to  attend  the  fimeral 
of  a  friend. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gcr- 
NEY).  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater).  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  jAvrrs),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  i  Mr.  Mathias  • ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  are  absent 
on  ofiBclal  business. 

The  Senators  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Ai- 
ken and  Mr.  PHOtrrY) ,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  .  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Good  ell),  the  Senator 
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from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  i  Mr.  Saxbe)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Dlinois  (Mr.  Smfth),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young  )   is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Gcrney),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  SurtH),  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  ,  and 
tlie  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  11, 
nays  62.  as  follows: 


|No  6Leg.l 

TEAS— 11 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Nelson 

Harris 

McGee 

Rlblcoff 

Hart 

Mondale 

Young.  Ohio 

Hughes 

Mu&kle 

NATS-«2 

Allen 

Bniender 

Packwood 

AUott 

Ervln 

Pas  tore 

Anderson 

Fannin 

PeU 

Baiter 

FonK 

Proxmlre 

Bayh 

FulbrlKht 

Randolph 

Bellnion 

Grlffln 

Rusaell 

Bible      . 

Hansen 

Schwelker 

BogBS     - 

Holland 

Scott 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Smith.  Maine 

BunUck 

Inouye 

Sparkman 

Byrd.  Va 

Jackson 

Spong 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan.  N.C. 

StennlR 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stevens 

Case 

Long 

Symington 

Cooper 

Mai^uuAon 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

CurtlB 

McClellan 

TydlngB 

Dole 

MetcaU 

Williams,  N.J. 

Domlnkk 

MUler 

WUllams,Del. 

Eagleton 

Monto^a 

Yarborouish 

Eastland 

Murphy 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-27 

Aiken 

Gumey 

Moss 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Churcb 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Cook 

HoUlngs 

Percy 

r>odd 

Javlts 

Prouty 

Goldwater 

Mathias 

Saxbe 

OoodeU 

McCarthy 

Smith,  m. 

Gore 

McOovem 

Tower 

Gravel 

Mclntyre 

Young,  N.  D«k 

So  Mr.  Kennedy's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mi.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  further  amendments? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Cuerk.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield) 
proposes  an  amendment:  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  add  the  following  new  section 
entitled,  "Designation  and  Return  of  Ob- 
scene or  Offensive  Mall  Matter." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
t>e  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,    it   is   so    ordered;    and   Uie 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Recoo. 
CXVI 64— Part  1 


The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  reads  as  follows: 

That  (a)  chapter  63  of  tlUe  89,  United 
States  Oxle,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"5  40fil.  DcBlgnation  and  return  of  obscene 
or  oSenslve  mall  matter 
"(a)  (1)   In  order  to  protect  a  person's  right 
of  privacy,  the  envelope  or  cover  of  ajiy  mall 
matter  that  Includes  any  obscene  mail  mat- 
ter or  any  mail  matter  that  may  be  obscene 
or  offensive  shall  be  marked  by  the  sender 
with  the  words  'The  Enclosed  Material  May 
Be  Obscene  or  Offensive  to  the  Addressee'. 
"(2)    For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 
"(A)   "obscene  mall  matter'  or  "mall  mat- 
ter that  may  be  obscene  or  offensive'  means 
any  matter  which — 

"(1)  Is  tangible.  Including  any  device,  and 
used  or  adapted,  or  capable  of  being  used  or 
adapted,  to  depict  or  arouse  (through  read- 
ings, sound,  touch,  or  observation)  nudity. 
Interest  In  nudity,  sexual  conduct,  sexual 
excitement,  or  sadomasochistic  abuse;  or 

"(11)  solicits  or  offers  to  send  matter  of 
the  type  described  in  clause  (I)  of  tills  sub- 
paragraph. 

"(B)  'nudity'  means  the  showing  of  the 
human  male  or  female  genitals,  pubic  area, 
or  buttocks  with  less  than  a  full  opaque 
covering,  the  female  breast  wUh  less  ttian  a 
fully  opaque  covering  of  any  portion  below 
the  top  of  the  nipple,  or  the  depletion  of 
covered  male  genitals  in  a  dlscemlbly  turgid 
state; 

"(C)  'sexual  conduct'  means  acts  of  mas- 
turbation, homosexuality,  sexual  intercourse, 
physical  contact  with  a  person's  clothed  or 
unclothed  genitals,  pubic  area,  or  buttocks, 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  female,  physical  contact 
with  her  breast; 

"(D)  'sexual  excitement'  means  the  con- 
dition of  human  male  or  female  genitals  in 
B  state  of  sexual  stimulation  or  arousal;  and 
"(E)  'sadomasochistic  abuse'  means  flagel- 
lation or  torture  by  or  upon  a  person  clad  In 
undergarments,  a  mask,  or  bizarre  costume, 
or  the  condition  of  being  fettered,  bound,  or 
otherwise  physically  restrained  on  the  part 
of  one  ao  clothed. 

"(b)  (1)  In  order  further  to  protect  a  per- 
son's right  of  privacy,  any  mall  matter  re- 
ceived by  an  addressee,  and  determined  by 
him  in  his  sole  discretion  to  be  obscene,  may 
be  returned  to  the  sender  through  the  mails, 
without  prepayment  of  postage  by  the  ad- 
dressee, by  placing  the  words  'Obscene  Mall 
Matter'  In  the  upper  right  band  corner  of 
the  address  area  of  the  envelope  or  other 
cover  used  to  return  such  matter. 

"(2)  The  sender  shall  pay,  for  each  piece 
of  mall  matter  returned  under  this  subsec- 
tion as  being  obscene,  postage  at  the  rates 
of  first-class  mall  plus  an  additional  service 
charge. 

"(3)  The  service  charge,  which  shall  not 
be  less  than  50  cents  for  each  piece,  shall  be 
determined  and  adjusted  at  least  once  each 
year  by  the  Postmaster  General  and  shall  ap- 
proximate the  cost  Incurred  by  the  Depart- 
ment with  respect  to  the  delivery  of  such 
matter  and  the  collection  of  postage  and 
other  expenses  Incurred.  The  service  charge 
shall  be  In  lieu  of  any  other  charges  assessed 
under  this  title  for  unpaid  or  part  ptald  mall. 
"(c)  A  sender  who  falls  to  mark  the  en- 
velope or  other  cover  of  mall  matter  as  re- 
quired by  sutjsectlon  (a)  of  this  section,  or 
who  refuses  to  pay  the  postage  or  the  service 
charge  for  any  piece  of  mail  matter,  returned 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  as  ob- 
scene or  offensive,  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil 
penalty  of  $S.0OO  for  each  piece  of  such  mat- 
ter which  is  not  marked  or  refused.  A  civil 
action  to  collect  any  such  civil  penalty  may 
be  brought  by  the  United  States  In  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  any  Ju- 
dicial district  In  which  the  sender  resides,  has 
his  principal  place  of  business,  or  is  found, 
or  In  the  district  court  for  the  judicial  dis- 


trict to  which  mall  matter,  subsequently  re- 
sulting in  the  civil  action  to  collect  the  civil 
penalty,  was  sent.  Process  of  any  such  court 
for  any  such  district  Issued  in  any  such  ac- 
tion may  he  served  in  any  other  Judicial 
district. 

"(d)  The  Postmaster  General  may  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  such  chapter,  Imme- 
diately preceding  section  4051,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 

■  4061.  De.signailon  ajid  return  of  obscene  or 
oHenilve  mail  matter." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
be  brief. 

The  amendment  is  Ln  efifect  the  bill,  S. 
3220  which  I  introduced  on  December  9 
of  last  year  and  which  was  read  twice 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  President,  just  as  the  "pushers" 
are  the  ones  most  responsible  for  and, 
therefore,  the  most  guilty  in  the  traffic 
of  narcotics  so  is  the  "pusher"  who  dis- 
tributes pornographic  material  through 
the  mails  the  most  responsible  and  the 
most  guilty  in  that  area. 

It  is  not  a  question  so  much  of  being 
the  recipient  of  narcotics  or  porno- 
graphic materials,  although  that  is  a 
vital  question,  but,  rather,  it  is  more  a 
question  of  how  we  must  deal  with  those 
who  have  the  primary  responsibility.  In 
that  respect,  I  am  glad  to  note,  very  glad 
to  note,  that  the  Judiciary  Committee  has 
reported  out  a  narcotics  control  bill 
which  will  be  brought  up  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  very  shortly. 

This  pending  amendment  deals  with 
pornography.  It  seeks  to  put  the  "fix"  on 
those  who  are  primarily  responsible  for 
the  propagation  and  continuation  of 
the  distribution  of  unsolicited  porno- 
graphic materials  into  the  homes  of  our 
people. 

This  tra£Qc  in  smut  must  cease  and 
those  who  are  responsible  for  it  must  be 
punished. 

Mr.  President,  pornography,  obscenity, 
filth,  and  perversion:  that  is  the  package 
that  is  sent  to  my  constituents  in  Mon- 
tana. That  is  what  is  being  sent  to 
citizens  across  the  land.  And  it>,  distrib- 
utors reach  into  the  privacy  of  one's 
home  through  an  instrumentality  of  the 
Federal  Government — the  UjS.  Post  Of- 
fice Department. 

Much  is  said  lately  about  our  first 
amendment.  Freedom  of  religion  and  of 
the  press;  the  right  to  assemble  peace- 
ably and  to  speak  out — these  are  fimda- 
mental  guarantees  under  our  Constitu- 
tion. But  what  is  also  protected  is  our 
right  of  privacy  and  that  right,  though 
long  recognized  as  equally  fundamental, 
is  perhaps  the  least  enforced  of  all  of 
our  freedoms  when  it  comes  to  the  filth 
and  dirt  that  is  brought  to  our  homes  by 
the  Post  Office. 

I  do  not  criticize  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. Its  hands  are  tied.  But  we  in 
the  Congress  could  imtie  them  if  we  act 
now — this  year — to  crack  down  on  the 
peddlers  of  filth. 

I  note  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  the  state  of  the  Union  message 
today  said: 

Last  year  this  Administration  sent  to  the 
Congress    13   separate   plecee   of   legislation 
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dealing  with  or(;aiitzed  crime,  pornography, 
street  crime  n.ircolics  and  cnnie  in  the  Dis- 
trict ot  Columbia 

The  latter  have  all  pas-^ied  the  Sen- 
ate already;  the  pending  bill  deals  with 
organized  crime — my  proposal  deals  with 
pornography 

The  Pi-esideni  said  further  on 
My    proposals   to   yoii    have   enibodiej    inv 
behef   that  the  Federal   Government   should 
play   a   greater   role   in   working   In   partiier- 
«hip  with  these  agencies. 

The  sending  of  obscene  materials 
throuRh  the  mail>  is  purt-ly  a  Ft-deral 
matter,  as  I  see  It 

Mj*  proposal  would  compfl  the  filth 
peddler  to  mark  the  envelope  he  u-ses — 
the  one  that  is  now  often  blank — with  a 
warning  that  the  enclosure  could  be  ob- 
scene or  offensive.  With  such  a  warning 
there  can  be  no  mistake  The  addressee  b 
fully  protected  He  would  be  put  on 
notice,  as  would  his  entire  household  He 
would  know  and  his  family  would  know 
that  what  is  inside  may  violate  his 
standards  of  decency  and  those  he 
wishes  to  Impress  upon  his  children  And 
that  is  his  right. 

May  I  say  that  such  a  warning  is  not 
new  to  the  legislative  field.  It  has  already 
been  imposed  by  the  Congress  in  the  case 
of  cigarettes.  Indeed,  without  even  de- 
ciding that  there  is  a  danger  Involved  In 
smoking,  cigarette  msuiufactuers  are 
compelled  to  warn  each  purchaser  of  a 
possible  hazard.  By  the  same  token,  un- 
der my  bill.  It  need  not  be  decided  that 
the  material  enclosed  Is  obscene,  per  se 
But  if  there  Is  that  possibility,  then  the 
envelope  must  say  In  plain  and  simple 
words,  "The  Enclosed  Material  May  Be 
Obscene  or  Offensive  to  the  Addressee." 

A  second  feature  of  my  proposal  would 
permit  the  addressee  of  obscene  mail  to 
return  the  matter  to  the  sender,  without 
charge  And  It  is  left  up  to  the  addressee 
himself  to  decide  what  violates  his  stand- 
ard of  decency.  The  return  mail  fee 
would  be  paid  by  the  original  sender — 
the  pusher.  In  other  words — with  an  ad- 
ditional handling  charge 

Plruilly,  violators  of  either  of  these 
provisions  would  t)e  met  with  a  penalty 
of  $5,000. 

Perhaps  my  proposal  is  not  a  perfect 
solution.  It  Is  one.  however,  that  I  be- 
lieve brings  Into  proper  balance  the  right 
of  privacy  on  the  one  hand  and  the  right 
of  the  press  to  use  the  malls  on  the  other 
If  enacted  It  will  for  the  first  time  Im- 
pose an  effective  check  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  obscenity  in  our  society  and  place 
the  biirden  where  it  belong.s — on  the 
filth  peddler 

Mr.  McGEE  Mr  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  srleld? 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Yes,  indeed  I  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  OCQce  and  Civil  Service,  In  whose 
committee  8  3220,  the  bill  now  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment,  is  resting 

Mr  McGEE  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Ofnce  and  Civil  Service 
Ls  very  deeply  concerned  with  this  mat- 
ter to  which  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  addressed  himself.  We  have 
received  a  good  bit  of  voluntary  advice 
in  this  area.  It  would  be  my  first  Impres- 
sion that  if  we  were  to  label  a  matter 


obscene  in  advance  without  some  kind 
of  an  agreement  on  tests  we  might  have 
some  diflQculties  in  definition,  as  this 
simple  Illustration  will  make  clear 

We  receive  a  great  deal  of  this  so- 
called  obscene  mall  from  our  constit- 
uents around  the  country.  Tliey  want 
us  to  do  something  about  I  received  a 
very  thick  packet  from  a  women's  club 
in  an  unnamed  city  It  contained  payes 
that  had  been  torn  from  a  magazine 
called  Charm  and  another  magazine 
called  Harper's  Bazaar.  In  which  they 
showed  perfume  ads  and  ads  for  sup- 
poitini;  clothing  of  one  sort  or  another 
The  request  was  that  we  get  my  com- 
miiiee  busy  and  ban  this  pornography 
from  the  mail  For  someone  it  was  of- 
fensive, but  for  most  per.sons.  I  suppose 
It  was  salesmanship,  advertisinn.  or 
whatever  one  may  call  it 

To  my  mind  there  is  a  pretty  clear  line 
thai  one  can  draw  beyond  which  things 
are  pornographic,  but  I  am  not  a  dic- 
tator This  Is  the  problem  of  the  com- 
mittee In  responding   to  tins  situation 

I  remember  receiving  in  another  en- 
velope the  colored  pat;es  from  a  prom- 
inent mail  order  house — well.  It  was 
Sears,  Roebuck — that  contained  ads  for 
all  the  unmentionables  they  refer  to.  To 
someone  that  was  so  pornographic  that 
they  wanted  Sears,  Roebuck  to  stop  those 
ads. 

What  this  means  Ls  that  we  must  have 
a  little  more  latitude  there.  I  suggest 
to  the  Senator  that  to  stamp  an  article 
that  Is  t>elng  mailed  for  advertising  pur- 
poses as  obscene,  and  that  It  may  be  of- 
fensive, perhaps  would  require  a  very 
careful  look  so  that  one  could  say  it  Is 
ok)scene. 

In  this  way  we  would  get  at  what  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  talk- 
ing about.  I  would  like  to  say  to  him 
that  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  would  be  willing  to  look 
at  the  majority  leader's  proposed  amend- 
ment, in  order  to  come  up  with  a  recom- 
mendation to  this  body  that  might  be  ap- 
proved by  Members  of  this  txxly  to  as- 
sist in  what  I  think  is  a  very  meritorious 
curbing  of  the  attitude  of  laxity  and  per- 
missiveness that  seems  to  be  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  householder,  who  has  no 
name  in  many  of  these  mailings,  and 
most  of  all,  the  children  in  the  house- 
hold. However,  we  have  psychiatrists 
who  testify  that  none  of  this  material  Is 
looked  at  by  anyone  except  men  over  30. 
I  do  not  mean  to  attach  any  significance 
to  that  age,  but  was  merely  giving  my 
age  category  as  an  example.  Whatever 
the  age.  It  is  still  an  intnision  on  pri- 
vacy. I  believe  we  would  have  to  have 
a  very  careful  weighing  of  the  language 
that  would  be  required  In  the  circum- 
stances. 

My  committee  Is  willing  to  move  right 
now  to  have  a  look  at  this  matter.  I  do 
not  think  It  would  be  next  week  or  the 
following  week.  At  the  moment  we  are 
preparing  to  go  to  conference  on  a  postal 
pay  bill  left  over  from  last  session  and  a 
postal  pay  matter  which  is  a  measure  of 
some  considerable  urgency 

However,  between  those  matters,  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana  and  I 
pledge,  we  will  make  every  effort  to  take 
up  the  matter  and  make  a  constructive 
recommendation  along  the  lines  the  ma- 


jority leader  has  set  out  in  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the  po- 
sition in  which  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice finds  himself.  I  know  that  he  will  give 
this  matter  his  prompt  attention.  I  hope 
it  would  be  possible  to  report  out  legis- 
lation dealing  with  obscenity  through 
the  mail — not  the  Sears,  Roebuck  type 
but  the  real  type — within  the  next 
month  or  two.  If  the  Senator  could  give 
me  a  definite  assurance  that  something 
would  be  done  within  I  or  2  months,  I 
would  be  appreciative  and  I  would  with- 
draw my  amendment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Within  that  1-  or  2- 
month  time  interval  I  am  sure  we  can 
have  adequate  opportunity  for  the  com- 
mittee to  consider  this  matter  and  report 
back  to  this  body  and  make  a  recom- 
mendation. I  will  make  every  effort  to 
move  in  that  direction  and  encourage 
any  action  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Senice.  His  word 
Is  always  his  bond. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Phoxmirz  in  the  chair) .  The  amendment 
IS  withdrawn. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  Inform  the  Senate,  and  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  acting 
minority  leader,  as  well  as  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee,  that 
it  would  be  our  intention  to  dispose  of 
as  many  amendments  as  possible  to- 
night. Senators  who  have  amendments 
should  be  ready  to  offer  them. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDrNO  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Sponc  In  the  chair).  Without  objection. 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislativk  Clerk.  On 
page  58,  strike  out  all  of  title  'VII  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  Sec- 
tion 701. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HART.  Is  there  not  Included  in 
the  document  I  sent  forward  the  addi- 
tion of  some  language? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk. 
The  Senator  from  Michigan  proposes 
an  amendment  fc-  himself  and  Mr.  Kem- 
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Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
we  start  over  again.  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk,  for  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) ,  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  amendment,  as  follows: 

strike  all  of  Title  VII— Litigation  Con- 
cerning Sources  of  Evidence — and  substitute 
the  following: 

•Section  701.  Chapter  223,  title  18,  United 
Slates  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end.  thereof,  the  following: 

"  '3504,  Disclosure  of  Evidence.  Any  evi- 
dence or  material  disclosed  to  a  party  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  permitting  a  determina- 
tion as  to  the  admlssabtUty  at  trial  of  that 
or  other  evidence  and  material  shall  not  be 
disclosed  by  any  party  or  by  the  court  except 
to  the  extent  that  the  placing  of  such  evi- 
dence or  material  in  the  court  record  is  re- 
quired for  the  purposes  of  court  rulings.'  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  offer  the  second 
amendment  as  a  modification  of  the  first? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  far  as 
the  offerers  are  concerned,  it  makes  no 
difference.  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  the  document  I  sent  forward  the 
first  time  contained  in  full  the  language 
that  was  reported  in  the  second  docu- 
ment just  read.  The  intention  of  the 
offerers  is  to  strike  title  VII,  but  to  add 
the  language  that  is  contained  in  the  sec- 
ond document.  I  would  appreciate  a  sug- 
gestion from  the  Chair  as  to  which  is  the 
most  convenient  way  to  proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ini- 
tial amendment  was  reported.  Therefore, 
it  would  have  to  be  modified  or  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw the  first  stated  amendment,  and 
offer  the  second  instead. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HART.  We  are  now  proceeding  on 
an  amendment  offered  to  strike  title  'Vn 
and  to  add  the  language  with  respect  to 
the  limited  disclosure.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  some  of  us 
feel  that  the  amendment  offered  is  of 
substantial  importance.  I  shall  not,  un- 
less it  is  desired,  detain  the  Senate  at 
this  hour. 

I  would  hope,  however,  that  overnight, 
and  as  our  colleagues  read  the  Record, 
they  will  consider  the  desirability,  as  this 
amendment  would  do,  of  preserving  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Alder- 
man V.  United  States.  394  UjS.  165.  This 
case,  the  opinion  in  which  was  written 
by  Mr.  Justice  Byron  White,  was  handed 
down  in  1968.  The  committee  bill,  by 
title  VII,  would  overrule  that  decision, 
and  that,  in  the  judgment  of  those  of  us 
offering  the  amendment,  would  be  both 
imconstitutional  and  undesirable. 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that 
while  the  majority  report  of  the  commit- 
tee argues  that  the  Alderman  decision 
was  based  on  the  supervisory  power  of  the 
Supreme  Court  over  other  Federal  courts, 


and  hence  an  action  which  Congress  can 
override,  actually  the  Alderman  case  w  as 
based  on  constitutional  requirements, 
and  hence  Is  something  which  Congress, 
absent  a  constitutional  amendment,  can- 
not act  to  override. 

I  suggest  that  the  cause  of  law  and 
order  is  really  not  advanced  by  ignor- 
ing the  mandate  of  the  highest  Court  in 
the  Nation.  I  would  hope  that  tomorrow 
we  will  be  able  to  persuade  a  majority  of 
our  colleagues  that  this  is  a  worthwhile 
approach  and  recommendation. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, actually  the  original  drafter 
of  the  amendment,  who  has  now  per- 
mitted me  to  offer  it  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  explanation  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  complete.  The  Supreme 
Court  hsis  stt:ed  a  position,  and  I  share 
the  belief  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Michigan  th.it  it  is  inappropriate, 
if  not  actually  imconstitutional,  to  re- 
tain the  present  provisions  of  title  'Vn 
the  organized  crime  bill. 

I  feel  that  the  amendment  he  has 
offered  for  himself  and  for  me  brings 
this  legislation  into  conformity  with  the 
Supreme  Court  decision,  and  I  share  his 
hope  that  it  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  add  a  few  comments  before  we  quit 
tonight.  It  is  well  within  the  affirmative 
power  of  the  Congress  to  enact  proposed 
section  3504(a)(2)  of  title  Vn.  It  is 
not,  as  suggested,  unconstitutional. 
Paragraph  (2)  would  overrule  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  in  Alderman  v. 
United  States.  394  VS.  165  (1969), 
which  held  that  Government  records  of 
any  illegal  electronic  surveillance  which 
a  criminal  defendant  has  standing  to 
challenge  must  be  given  to  him  without 
a  preliminary  Judicial  determination 
that  they  have  possible  relevance  to  his 
case. 

The  reason  why  Congress  can  reverse 
the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Alderman  case 
is  that  that  decision  was  not  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution,  but  an  ex- 
ercise of  the  Court's  power  to  supervise 
the  administration  of  Federal  criminal 
justice. 

That  power  was  described  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Frankfurter  for  the  Court  in  Afc- 
Nabb  V.  United  States.  318  U.S.  332,  340 
(1943) ,  in  these  terms: 

lT|he  scope  of  our  reviewing  p>ower  over 
convictions  brought  here  from  the  federal 
courts  is  not  confined  to  ascertainment  of 
Constitutional  validity.  Judicial  supervision 
of  the  administration  of  criminal  Justice  In 
the  federal  courts  Implies  the  duty  of  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  clviUzed  standards 
of  procedure  and  evidence. 

It  is  a  basic  rule  of  practice  of  the  Si|- 
preme  Coiurt  to  place  its  decisions  upon 
nonconstitutional  groimds,  such  as  stat- 
utory interpretation  or  the  supervisory 
power,  whenever  doing  so  permits  avoid- 
ance of  a  constitutional  Issue.  See,  for 
example,  Peters  v.  Hobby,  349  U.S.  331 
(1955).  It  must  be  presumed,  therefore, 
that  the  Court  followed  this  practice  In 
the  Alderman  case  unless  the  contrary 
can  be  affirmatively  shown. 

In  its  statement  of  the  holding  of  the 
case,  the  Court  declared: 


We  conclude  that  surveillance  records  as 
to  which  any  petitioner  has  standing  to  ob- 
ject should  be  turned  over  to  him  without 
being  screened  in  camera  by  the  trial  judge. 
Alderman  v.  United  States,  supra  at  182. 

Nowhere  did  the  Court  explicitly  say 
that  this  practice  was  mandated  by  the 
fourth  amendment.  Instead,  the  Court 
merely  ruled  that  this  practice  would 
"substantially  reduce"  the  incidence  of 
error  by  guarding  against  the  "possibil- 
ity that  a  trial  judge  acting  in  camera 
would  be  unable  to  provide  the  scrutiny 
which  the  fourth  amendment  exclusion- 
ary rule  demands" — 394  U.S.  at  184.  In 
short,  the  fourth  amendment  guarantees 
freedom  from  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures,  and  this  freedom  must  be  en- 
forced by  the  suppression  sanction,  but 
the  disclo.sure  rule  implementing  that 
sanction  is  not  conotitutional  doctrine,  as 
it  is  well  settled  that  the  details  of  im- 
plementation of  constitutional  guaran- 
tees often  lie  below  the  threshold  of 
constitutional  concern.  (See  Ker  v.  Cali- 
fornia. 374  U.S.  23,  34  (1963).>  The 
significance  of  the  use  of  the  word 
"should"  in  the  Alderman  holding  Is  em- 
phasized by  the  Court's  later  concession 
that  its  decision  "is  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment" on  which  "its  view  '  was  that  in 
camera  inspection  by  the  trial  court  is 
inadequate — 394  U.S.  at  182.  Indeed,  the 
Court  expressly  based  its  decision  in  part 
upon  its  desire  to  "avoid  an  exorbitant 
expenditure  of  judicial  time  and  energy," 
394  U.S.  at  184,  a  consideration  most  ap- 
propriate in  the  exercise  of  the  supervi- 
sory jurisdiction.  Thus,  the  Court's  lan- 
guage indicates  that  the  ruling  was  su- 
pervisory. Nothing  in  it  may  be  used  to 
make  the  necessary  affirmative  showing 
that  the  Court  was  reaching  out  need- 
lessly to  decide  a  con.-titutionsd  issue. 

A  supervisory  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  is  subject  to  change  or  overruling 
by  the  Congress.  Exactly  such  a  course 
was  followed  when  the  Congress  enacted 
the  Jencks  Act.  18  U.S.C.  3500  (1958), 
modifying  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
in  Jencks  v.  United  States,  353  U.S. 
657  (1957) .  Thus,  the  Congress  is  equally 
free  to  enact  title  'Vn  of  S.  30  despite  the 
Supreme  Court's  supervisory  decision  in 
the  Alderman  case. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  No;  it  Is  to  go  over 
imtil  tomorrow.  I  understood  we  wanted 
it  to  be  the  pending  business  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HART.  We  merely  wanted  this 
brief  explanation  In  the  Record. 

Mr.  McCTLELLAN.  We  have  nothing 
fmther  on  this  matter  at  this  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  proposed  Organized  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1969  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  supposedly  provides 
precedures  necessary  to  abolish  orga- 
nized crime.  However,  In  doing  so  the  bill 
also  presents  on«»  of  the  most  serious  at- 
tacks In  our  Nation's  history  against  in- 
dividual privacy  and  the  concept  of  due 
process  of  law. 

The  bill  proposes  substantial  changes 
in  the  general  body  of  criminal  proce- 
dures. It  establishes  new  rules  of  evi- 
dence and  procedures  applicable  to  all 
criminal  Jurisprudence.   Unfortunately, 
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tliese  provisioiis  do  not  restrict  them- 
>f;\es  solely  to  organized  criminal  ac- 
tivities They  also  seriously  threaten  the 
civil  liberties  of  all  Americans  While 
tiiis  proposal  does  contain  some  meri- 
torious features,  I  would  prefer  to  see 
no  legislation  at  all  rather  than  to  vot* 
for  the  bill  u.-.  itpoited  by  the  Judiciary 
Coniniittee. 

As  a  former  chief  ciiiuinal  pto.-.ecut- 
tiig  attorney.  I  believe  now  as  1  believed 
tlieii  that  certain  punishment,  like  a 
shadow,  should  follow  the  commission  of 
a  crime.  However.  I  also  believe  that  in 
deterniirung  whether  or  not  an  Indi- 
".  idual  Is  guilty  of  a  crime  he  be  afforded 
€ver>-  protection  assured  him  in  the  first 
',0  amendments  to  our  Constitution 

Very  definitely.  I  think  all  American- 
would  do  well  to  reread  the  f\rst  10 
smendmenls  to  the  Coiistitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  we  affectionately 
torm  the  Bill  of  Rights  These  amend- 
ments were  adopted  on  demand  of  those 
patriots  who  won  our  War  of  Independ- 
ence. Except  for  the  fact  that  these  de- 
mands were  adopted  by  the  Congress 
and  by  the  legislatures  of  the  Thirteen 
Original  States.  that  Constitution 
adopted  by  the  members  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  sitting  in  Philadel- 
phia, presided  over  by  George  Washing- 
ton, would  not  have  been  adopted  and 
ratified  by  the  several  States  at  the  time 
it  was. 

An  example  of  the  flagrant  flouting  of 
constitutional  guarantees  is  contained  In 
title  n  which  establishes  a  general  Im- 
munity statute  apphcable  to  any  Fed- 
eral court,  grand  jury,  or  administrative 
proceeding,  as  weU  as  congressional  pro- 
ceedmg.  It  replaces  a  host  of  carefully 
drawn  and  limited  specific  Immunity 
provisions  and  makes  inroads  on  the  fifth 
amendment  protection  against  self-in- 
cnmtnation  which  are  both  undesirable 
and  imconsUtutional.  Bemg  a  blanket 
provision,  title  II  obviously  is  not  limited 
to  organized  crime  Furthermore,  the  bill 
restricts  immunity  to  protection  of  an  m- 
dlvidual  against  use  of  compelled  testi- 
mony or  documents  but  not  against  pros- 
ecution for  matters  as  to  which  a  person 
was  compelled  to  testify  or  produce 
documents 

In  1892.  the  Supreme  Court  held  a  sim- 
ilar immunity  statute  unconstitutional 
because  It  protected  against  use  of  evi- 
dence but  not  against  prosecution  Since 
that  time  Federal  Immunity  statutes 
have  typically  provided  immunity  against 
prosecution  as  well  as  use  This  provision 
of  the  bill  Is  a  .-jenous  erosion  of  the 
riKhts  guaranteed  all  Americaivs  m  the 
fifth  amendment  to  the  ConsUtution  of 
the  United  SUles 

As  another  example,  title  VII  creates 
a  drastically  altered  procedure  for  con- 
sidering any  claim — in  any  Federal. 
State,  or  local  court  or  agency — that  evi- 
dence Ls  inadmissible  because  it  Is  the 
direct  or  indirect  product  of  a  violation 
by  anyone  of  the  Constitution,  or  any 
Federal  law  or  regulation.  These  novel 
prjvusions.  which  are  not  limited  to  or- 
ganized crime  cases,  are  clearly  an  over- 
reaction  to  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions concemmg  the  uiuque  problem  of 
imiawful  electronic  eavevdropping  or 
wiretapping 


Rather  than  to  encourage  greater  in- 
vasion of  individual  privacy.  I  would 
favor  enactment  of  le^jislation  to  prevent 
law-enforcement  or  other  oCQcials  of  our 
Government  from  engaging  in  or  au- 
thorising so-called  bugging  of  conversa- 
tions between  any  persons  whatever.  We 
should  outlaw  all  wiretapping,  public  and 
privute  I  am  oppo.^ed  to  any  k-gislation 
permitting  wiretappuiK.  even  if  such 
wiretappmc  were  authorised  by  a  U.S. 
distiict  Judiie.  except  only  when  clear 
and  convincini;  proof  ls  offered  and  it  is 
determined  by  the  U  S  district  judge 
that  the  security  of  the  Nation  Itself 
would  be  jeopardized  and  endangered 
imlcss  such  action  were  taken. 

Suprtme  Court  decisions  since  1914 
have  established  the  so-called  exclusion- 
ary rule  under  which  physical  or  oral 
evidence  obtained  directly  by,  or  as  the 
fruit  of.  activity  that  violates  the  Consti- 
tution 15  inadmissible  In  Federal  and 
State  proceedings  In  addition,  with  re- 
spect to  the  peculiar  problem  of  unlaw- 
ful electronic  eavesdropping  or  wire- 
tapping the  Supreme  Court  held  last  year 
In  Alderman  against  United  SUtes  that 
once  Illegal  surveillance  Is  established 
the  Government  must  disclose  all  records 
thereof  to  a  defendant  so  that  defendant 
may  determine  what  other  evidence  may 
be  Inadmissible  as  being  the  fruit  of  such 
Illegal  surveillance. 

Title  VII  seeks  to  change  both  of  these 
principles  which  were  adopted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  to  protect  constitutional 
rights 

Mr  President,  these  are  just  two  ex- 
ample.s  of  the  possibilities  In  this  bill  for 
flagrant  violation  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  each  and  every  American  citi- 
zen There  are  many  more. 

While  the  bill  does  contain  some  fea- 
tures which  would  assist  law-enforce- 
ment officials  In  controlling  crime,  it  Is. 
as  reported  from  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, in  essence,  an  assault  on  liberty  In 
the  disguise  of  crime  control. 

Those  sections  which  would  restrict 
and  .seriously  endanger  the  civil  liberties 
of  Americans  should  be  rejected  unless 
the  bill  Is  amended  to  restrict  their  scope 
solely  to  organized  criminal  activities. 

Mr  President,  the  Washington  office 
of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
recently  prepared  a  detailed  euialysls  of 
the  manner  In  which  the  provlslorw  of 
the  proposed  bill  run  counter  to  the  law 
and  .spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  con- 
Uln  manifold  possibilities  for  abuse.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  analysis 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  f ollows 

OtCA.HIZXO    C'KIMC    CoimioL    .^^T      S     .10 
•mXE    I       SPICIAL    GRAND    Jt'tlES 

Section  101  of  Title  I  seeks  in  a  variety  nf 
ways  to  Increa.'ie  the  uiitonomy  and  expand 
the  powers  of  federal  grand  Juries  However. 
like  most  provisions  of  8  30.  i  101  is  In  no 
wav  limited  to  the  needs  of  the  fight  against 
organized  crime  The  ACI^U  objects  to  the 
grant  of  power  under  Title  I  for  feder.il  grand 
Juries  to  Issue  reports  and  presentments 
critical  of  public  employees  when  there  Is  in- 
sufficient evidence  to  support  indictments 
Any  individual  group  or  organi/.atlon  made 
the  subject  of  a  grtnd  jury  report  has  no 
adequ/'.re  means  or  dfremllng  himself  aga'.n.it 


criticism  Issued  by  this  ofBclal  body  which  has 
secured  Us  Information  by  u.slng  subpoena 
power  and  compulsory  testimony,  and  whose 
proceedings  are  secret  Such  a  procedure  is 
fundamentally  unfair  and  inherently  abu.sive. 
The  attempts  to  provide  safeguards  in  {  101 
are  simply  not  adequate  to  protect  agaln^t 
unLilriie^a  .ind  abuse 

P.iriicul.irly  objectionable  Ls  the  authority 
In  proposed  5  3333  of  18  US  Code  for  sub- 
nnittlng  reports  concerning  "noncriminal  ml.s- 
conduot.  malfeasance  or  misfeasance  in  of- 
fice by  ,\  public  ofllcer  or  employee"  (defined 
to  mciiide  any  Federal,  state,  territorial,  or 
local  Kovernment  officer  or  employee).  There 
Is  no  limitation  on  the  nature  of  the  "mis- 
conduct' .  there  Is  only  a  requlriment  that 
the  f.icts  have  been  revealed  In  the  course 
of  an  Investigation  Into  olTenses  of  any  sort 
against  the  federal  criminal  laws  Thus,  a 
Jury  investigating  alleged  bribery  of  police 
ofBcers  could  apparently  report  on  whether 
particular  policemen  may  have  breached 
some  non-crimlnal  regulation,  such  as  tieing 
improperly  utUformed  The  breadth  of  this 
new  power  is  intolerably  great 

Though  a  person  named  in  a  report  of 
"noncriminal  misconduct"  is  given  an  op- 
portunity to  teetlfy.  the  value  of  that  right 
LB  critically  undercut  by  the  fact  that  he 
does  not  know  the  Identity  of  his  accusers, 
and  has  no  right  to  croes-ezamlne  or  present 
witnesses  or  to  obtain  and  present  documen- 
tary evidence 

A  further  principle  defect  to  be  noted  is 
that  the  provl.slon  for  Judicial  review  of  such 
reports  is  largely  illusory.  A  report  may  lie 
made  public  If  It  is  supported  by  "a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence."  However  suit- 
able that  standard  is  in  an  adversarial  civil 
proceeding,  it  is  a  plainly  Inadequate  safe- 
g;uard  where,  by  and  large,  only  one  side 
may  present  evidence.  For  the  same  reason 
the  provision  for  an  appeal  by  a  person 
named  is  also  an  Illusory  safeguard. 

Plnaily.  though  a  crttlclaed  public  em- 
ployee Is  given  an  opportunity  to  answer 
l)efore  a  report  Is  made  pubUc,  It  Is  doubtful 
In  the  extreme  that  20  days  will  be  sufDclent 
where  the  grand  Jury  may  have  had  over 
three  years  to  investigate  and  need  not  re- 
veal the  basis  for  Ita  allegations. 

Two  other  "report"  provisions  deserve  brief 
conrunent  The  provision  for  proposing  recom- 
mendations for  legislative,  executive  or  ad- 
ministrative action  Is  Inconsistent  with  the 
doctrine  of  separation  of  powers.  See.  e.g. 
United  Public  Workers  v.  Mitchell.  330  US 
75  I  1947 1 ;  Application  of  United  Elec.  Work- 
ers. Ill  P  Supp  868.  864  (S.D.N. T.  1953).  A 
grand  Jury  Ls  an  arm  of  the  court,  and  Its 
members,  like  memt>er8  of  the  Judiciary,  are 
not  accountable  to  an  electorate  and  are 
lll-equlpped  to  render  political  decLsloos, 
particularly  since  their  secret  proceedings 
prevent  the  public  from  evaluating  the  bases 
of  their  recommendations.  Since  the  grand 
Jury  has  no  power  to  act  upon  Us  recom- 
mendations, the  risk  of  "expoeure  for  the 
sake  of  exposure'  Is  even  greater,  see,  eg, 
Watkms  v  United  States,  354  US  178.  200 
(1957),  even  If  Identified  persons  are  not 
specifically  criticized 

The  provision  for  reports  "regarding  orga- 
nized crime  otindltlons  In  the  district"  has 
the  unusual  virtue  of  being  related  to  the 
stated  purpose  of  S  30.  but  is  vague  and  un- 
defined The  lack  of  any  clear  meaning  cre- 
ates a  serious  possibility  of  abuse. 

Section  102  of  Title  I.  which  purports  to 
make  "minor  language  changes"  and  clarifi- 
cations in  the  so-called  Jencks  Act  ( 18  US  C 
I  3500)  concerning  production  of  statements 
by  government  witnesses,  actually  appears  to 
make  profound  and  retrogressive  changes  In 
the  law  relating  to  grand  Jury  transcripts 
and  Rules  6  and  16  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure 

Under  the  Jencks  Act.  "statements"  by  a 
government  witness  to  a  government  agent 
and  in  the  po.ises.^'lon  of  the  government  are 
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not  producible  prior  to  trial  and  may  be  pro- 
duced only  after  the  witness  has  testified. 
Under  {  102.  this  restriction  on  pretrial  dis- 
covery would  be  extended  in  two  ways.  First, 
it  would  apply  to  "statements"  made  by  a 
witness  to  anyone.  If  they  happen  to  be  in 
the  possession  of  the  government.  Second, 
"statement"  Is  redefined  to  Include  grand 
Jury  testimony. 

Under  present  law  either  type  of  "state- 
ment" is  in  some  circumstances  producible 
before  trial  pursuant  to  Federal  Rules  6(e) 
and  16  (a)  and  (b).  See,  e.g.,  United  State*  v. 
Hughes,  413  P.  2d  1244  (5th  Clr.).  cert, 
granted,  sub  nom.  United  States  v.  Gifford- 
Hill-American,  Inc.,  38  U.S.L.W.  3222  (U.S. 
Dec.  15,  1969)  (No.  615.  O.T.  1969);  United 
States  V.  American  Oil  Co.,  386  P.  Supp.  742, 
751-53  (D.N.J.  1968).  The  amendments  of  the 
Federal  Rules  In  1966  and  the  recent  court 
decisions,  see,  e.g.,  Dennis  v.  United  States, 
384  U.S.  855,  870  (1967),  have  reflected  and 
furthered  a  widespread  recognition  that  the 
proper  trend  should  be  toward  "disclosure, 
rather  than  suppression"  and  more,  rather 
than  less,  pretrial  criminal  discovery.  In  run- 
ning counter  to  that  salutary  and  enlight- 
ened trend,  {  102  does  not  even  have  the 
benefit  of  a  stated  rationale  or  demonstra- 
tion of  supposed  need.  It  was  added  to  S.  30 
In  Committee  and  was  not  the  subject  of 
comments  at  the  bearings.  The  Committee 
Report  mentions  an  intention  to  substitute 
"a  uniform  statutory  procedure"  for  the 
"varying  practices"  of  the  courts.  But  i  102 
establishes  that  uniform  procedure  on  per- 
haps the  very  lowest  level  of  pretrial  dis- 
covery, requiring  little  discovery  that  would 
not  t>e  permitted  In  any  event  under  Dennis 
and  amended  Rule  16,  and  curtailing  sub- 
stantial discovery  now  routinely  available. 
As  drafted,  the  provision  is  ill-considered 
and  unjustified. 

TITLE    n CENEBAL    IMMUNrrT 

Title  n  establishes  a  general  immunity 
statute  applicable  to  any  federal  court,  grand 
Jury  or  administrative  proceeding,  as  well  as 
Congressional  proceeding.  It  replaces  a  host 
of  carefully  drawn  and  limited  specific  Im- 
munity provisions  and  makes  Inroads  on  the 
Fifth  Amendment  protection  against  self- 
incrimination  which  are  both  undesirable 
and  unconstitutional. 

Being  a  blanket  provision.  Title  IT  obvi- 
ously Is  not  limited  to  organized  crime.  But 
there  are  defects  more  striking  than  its  un- 
selectlve  breadth,  particularly  the  restriction 
of  Immunity  to  protection  against  use  of 
compelled  testimony  or  documents  (or  the 
"fruits"  thereof)  against  a  person  In  a  crim- 
inal case,  rather  than  protection  against 
prosecution  for  matters  as  to  which  a  person 
was  compelled  to  testify  or  produce  docu- 
ments. 

In  1892  the  Supreme  Court  held  a  similar 
immunity  statute  unconstitutional  because 
it  protected  only  against  use  of  evidence  but 
not  agaliut  prosecution.  Counselman  v. 
Hitchcock,  142  U.S.  647  (1892).  Since  then 
federal  Immunity  statutes  have  typically  pro- 
vided Immunity  as  to  prosecution,  not  only 
use.  Counselman  is  still  the  law.  See  Stevens 
V.  Marks,  383  U.S.  236,  244-45  (1966).  Only 
a  few  years  ago  the  Judiciary  Committee  re- 
ported an  anti-racketeering  bill  (S.  3190) 
with  Immunity  against  prosecution  rather 
than  Just  use  because  of  doubts  that  other- 
wise the  law  would  be  unconstitutional.  See 
S.  Rept.  No.  1498,  89th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  19-20 
(1966).  Notlilng  has  happened  since  then  to 
lessen  those  doubts. 

Title  11  may  be  of  doubtful  constitution- 
ality on  another  ground.  It  only  gives  pro- 
tection against  the  use  of  compelled  testi- 
mony against  the  witness  "in  any  criminal 
case."  Although  the  Fifth  Amendment  is  also 
framed  In  terms  of  "any  criminal  case"  It  has 
long  been  the  law  that  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment offers  protection  as  to  a  variety  of 
penalty  or  forfeiture  proceedings.  Boyd  v. 
United  States,  116  U.S.  616   (1886);  c/.  One 


1958  Plymouth  Sedan  v.  Pennsylvania,  380 
U.S.  893  (1966).  If  Title  II  Is  intended  to 
apply  to  anytlilng  less  than  what  Is  covered 
by  the  Fifth  Amendment  it  Is  unconstitu- 
tional, for  'the  scope  of  the  immunity  must 
at  least  equal  the  scope  of  protection  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment.  E.g.,  Brown  v.  Walker,  161 
U.S.  691  (1896). 

Title  II  has  other  defects.  Although  a 
court  order  must  be  obtained  in  order  to 
require  a  witness  to  testify  in  court  pro- 
ceedings, the  requirement  is  a  siiam  since 
the  court  "shall"  issue  the  order  if  requested 
by  the  district  attorney,  and  therefore  it  has 
no  discretion.  If  he  has  the  approval  of  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  an  Assistant  Attorney  General,  a  dis- 
trict attorney  may  request  such  an  order 
anytime  he  thinks  a  person  has  refused  or  is 
likely  to  re/use  to  testify  on  sell -Incrimina- 
tion grounds  and  If  he  thinks  tlie  testimony 
may  be  nece.i.iary  to  the  public  Interest.  Such 
elastic  standards  leave  enormous  uncon- 
trollable leeway  and  possibility  for  abuse. 

In  addition,  the  power  of  the  district  at- 
torney to  compel  a  witness  to  testify  is  not 
even  limited  to  cases  in  which  the  govern- 
ment is  a  party.  It  is  apparently  available 
in  any  case  in  a  federal  court,  including 
civil  actions  between  private  parties.  The 
need  for  or  propriety  of  such  power  in  any 
civil  proceeding,  and  particularly  in  a  non- 
governmental proceeding,  is  highly  ques- 
tionable. This  unjustifiable  breadth — cou- 
pled with  the  lack  of  any  effective  court 
review  or  control,  and  the  ptower  granted 
under  Title  III  to  Incarcerate  a  witness  who 
refuses  to  testify — compounds  the  potential 
for  abuse. 

Finally,  in  requiring  that  a  witness  must 
refuse  to  testify  and  specifically  claim  his 
Fifth  Amendment  privilege.  Title  n  creates 
unnecessary  pitfalls  for  the  unwary  or  un- 
sophisticated, particularly  where  the  dis- 
trict attorney,  agency  or  committee  has  al- 
ready obtained  or  Issued  an  order  compelling 
testimony.  A  naive  or  ill-advised  witness 
may  well  feel  that  there  Is  no  point  in 
claiming  his  privilege  because  he  can  be 
ordered  to  testify,  and  for  even  the  fullest, 
most  incriminating  testimony  he  would  re- 
ceive no  immunity  whatsoever. 

TITLE  m RECALCITRANT  WITNESSES 

Section  301  of  Title  in  provides  that  any 
witness  in  any  court  or  grand  Jtiry  proceed- 
ing who  reftises  to  testify  after  being  ordered 
to  pursuant  to  Title  n  may  be  summarily 
confined  by  the  court,  without  a  Jury  trial. 
until  he  U  wilUng  to  testify.  Again,  {  301 
is  not  limited  to  proceedings  relating  to  or- 
ganized crime  nor  even,  due  to  the  breadth 
of  Title  n,  to  criminal  proceedings  ini- 
tiated  by    the   government. 

Moreover,  since  Title  I  extends  the  life 
of  a  grand  jury  to  up  to  36  months — and  at 
times  more — and  since  {  301  does  not  re- 
quire that  the  investigation  in  question 
still  be  in  process,  such  a  provision  seems 
punitive,  rather  than  merely  an  attempt  to 
get  a  witness  to  talk. 

Section  301  also  seems  to  alter  the  usual 
rule  on  ball.  Under  Rule  46(a)  (2)  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  ball 
pending  appeal  may  l>e  allowed  "unless  It 
appears  that  the  appeal  is  frlvolo\iE  or  taken 
for  delay."  Under  present  practice  the  stand- 
ards of  Rule  46  are  currently  applied  in  ap- 
peals from  civil  confinement  of  the  sort  au- 
thorized by  i  301.  See,  e.g..  United  States  v. 
Coplon,  330  F.  3d  192  (6th  Clr.  1964)  (deny- 
ing ball  where  appeal  is  "clearly  frivolous"). 

Section  301  contains  a  provision  which. 
according  to  the  Committee  Report  (p.  140), 
Is  merely  "designed  to  make  mandatory 
what  Is  now  present  practice"  as  to  ball 
pending  appeal.  In  fact,  however,  §  301  in- 
stitutes a  novel  standard:  a  person  shall 
not  be  admitted  to  ball  i>endlng  appeal 
"unless  there  is  a  substantial  possibility  of 
reversal."  If  that  provision  is  Intended  to 


mean  no  more  than  Rule  46,  it  is  unneces- 
sary and  confusing.  If  It  does  mean  more  it 
is  unjustified  and  objectionable,  as  It  im- 
poses an  unduly  great  burden  on  an  in- 
carcerated appellant  and  unnecessarily  cir- 
cumscribes a  court's  discretion. 

TITLE    rv — FALSE    DECLARATIONS 

Title  IV  contains  provisions  plainly  de- 
signed to  make  It  easier  to  convict  people  for 
perjury,  with  a  corresponding  erosion  of  the 
present  protections  against  unwarranted  per- 
jury convictions. 

Although  Title  IV  does  not  api>ear  to  cover 
any  fal.se  statements  not  already  covered  by 
the  existing  perjury  laws  (18  U.S.C.  {{  1621- 
22),  it  does  abrogate  three  long-established, 
time-tested  rules  designed  to  protect  agaiixst 
unwarranted  perjury  proceedings.  It  does 
away  with  the  historic  two-witness  rule.  See 
Wei'ler  v.  United  States,  323  U.S.  607  (1944). 
It  permits  convictions  to  be  based  solely  on 
circumstantial  evidence  rather  than  direct 
evidence  of  falsity.  It  relieves  the  government 
of  the  obligation  to  prove  that  a  statement 
was  In  fact  "knowingly  false."  by  permitting 
a  conviction  to  be  based  on  nothing  more 
than  allegedly  "contradictory  declarations." 
Such  a  procedure  is  inconsistent  with  the 
presumption  of  innocence. 

Finally,  although  Title  rv  properly  bars 
prosecution  if  a  witness  admits  in  a  continu- 
ous proceeding  the  falsity  of  a  contradictory 
statement  in  that  proceeding,  it  limits  that 
bar  to  situations  where  at  the  time  of  the 
admission  the  false  statement  "has  not  sub- 
stantially affected  the  proceeding,  or  it  has 
not  liecome  manifest  that  such  falsity  has 
been  or  will  be  exposed."  These  conditions 
are  too  vague  and  subjective  to  provide  suflS- 
cient  notice  and  gtiidance  to  a  person  as  to 
whether  he  is  committing  a  crime.  Indeed. 
if  contradictory  statements  standing  alone 
are  sufficient  for  a  conviction  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt,  then  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  same  contradictory  statements,  once 
made,  have  not  made  manifest  that  the  fal- 
sity has  been  or  will  t>e  exposed.  As  a  result 
no  admission  would  be  soon  enough  to  bar 
prosecution. 

As  usual.  Title  IV  is  not  limited  to  pro- 
ceedings involving  organized  crime. 

TITLE    V PROTECTED    FACILITIES    FOR    HOUSING 

GOVERNMENT    WITNESSES 

Title  V,  Which  authorizes  the  Attorney 
General  to  provide  facilities  for  the  safety 
and  security  of  government  witnesses  con- 
cerning organized  criminal  activity,  appears 
to  be  a  useful  tool  for  securing  needed  testi- 
mony. However,  In  light  of  the  concern  felt 
recently  about  detention  facilities  under  the 
Emergency  Etetentiou  Act  of  1960.  it  would 
be  desirable  JK>  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
no  witness  can  be  unwillingly  confined  or 
detained  in  such  facilities. 

TITLE     VI DEPOSITIONS 

Title  VI  provides  for  the  taking  of  pre- 
trial depositions  from  witnesses  when  "due 
to  exceptional  circumstances  it  Is  in  the 
interest  of  Justice."  Although  many  of  the 
provisions  of  Title  VI  are  identical  to  the 
existing  provisions  of  Rule  IS  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procediu-e.  which  author- 
ize a  defendant  to  take  a  prospective  wit- 
ness' deposition  in  certain  circumstances, 
there  are  important  differences  which  make 
Title  VI  objectionable. 

While  Rule  15  permits  depositions  to  be 
taken  only  in  limited  specified  circum- 
stances {e.g.,  where  testimony  is  "material" 
and  the  witness  may  be  unable  to  attend 
trial ) ,  Title  VI  adopts  a  vague  standard 
which  tends  to  carry  us  unduly  close  to  a 
"paper  record  trial."  This  risk  is  heightened 
by  the  absence  of  any  provision  in  Title  VI 
governing  the  use  of  a  deposition.  (Rule  15 
specifies  carefully  bow  and  when  a  deposi- 
tion can  be  used  at  trial.) 

There  are  even  more  fundamental  objec- 
tions.  Title  VI  does  not   substantially  ex- 
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p,irid  »  dffend^nt  »  right  to  pretrial  dUcov- 
err  However.  U  dJ««  force  defense  couas^ 
lo  croB8-«x*nUne  government  witnesses  long 
bei.re  irtal.  tad  hence  long  before  It  h*« 
been  poB»ible  to  learn  the  full  icope  of  tl>e 
f.idenoe  As  a  result,  unlike  in  a  civil  caae. 
*uch  pretrlai  depoaiuona  wUl  lend  to  im- 
pair 4  de(end.*ins  coiuUtatu.iial  nghi  to 
cross-examine  witnesses  This  impnirmeiu 
extsti  even  though  Tit:e  \T  requires  the 
government  to  produce  at  the  deposition  any 
stuement  of  the  witness  which  It  w""ltl^ 
required  to  produce  if  the  witness  teslfled 
at  trlsl  "ntle  VI  is  prem.tture  until  n  de- 
fendant U  given  substantially  greater  rights 
ti>  pretrial  discovery 

Finally  though  It  Is  largely  Justified  In  tne 
Committee  Report  (  pp  6G  61 1  by  problems 
in  cues  concerning  organized  crime.  Tll.e 
VI  la  not  limited  to  c;ises  involving  orga- 
nized crime. 


TfiL*  vn— LrricATioN  coNctANiNo  soracES  or 

EVIOENCK 

TlUe  VU  create*  a  drastically  altered  pro- 
c«dur«   for    considering   any    claim- m    any 
federal,  elate  or  local  court  or  agency— that 
evldenc*   la    inadmissible    becaujie   it    Is    the 
direct  or  Indirect  product  of  a  viouiion  by 
anyone  of   the  Constltuuon.  or  any  federal 
Uw   or   regulation.    These    novel    provUlons. 
which   axe    not   limited    to   org*nued    crime 
ciinfn_   kf«  clearly   a  reacUon   to   recent  Su- 
preme Court  decuions  concerning  the  unique 
problem   of    unlawful   electronic   eavesdrop- 
ping or  wiretapping,  but  m  applying  to  aU 
unlawfully     obtained     evidence     they     are 
equaUy    clearly    an    overreactlon.     Even    the 
JusUce  Department  concedes  that  consUcu- 
tlonal   problems  may   erUt   under  Title  VU 
and   urgea  that   it  be  limited   to  cUlma  la- 
voiTlnf   electronic  eavesdropping  and   wire- 
tapping. 

Supreme  Court  decisions  since   1914   have 
•stabUabed    the   so-called   exclusionary    rule 
under   which   physical   or  oral   evidence   ob- 
tained directly  by.  or  as  the  fruit  of.  activity 
Ui*i  violates  the  Cunstitution   {eg.  an  un- 
lawful aearch  or  coerced  conleasloni  U  inad- 
missible   in    federal    and    state    proceedings. 
See    eg .   Weeks  r.    United   Statei,   232   U  3 
383     (1914)1     Siherthorne    Lumber    Co.    v. 
United  States    251   C  3    385   il920).   Mapp  v. 
Olio     367    U  3     643    ( 19«1 1 ;     Wong    Sun    v. 
Unued  States.  371   CS    471    (19«3i;    Katz  v. 
United  States.  3«9  U.S    347  (1969).  In  addi- 
tion, with  respect  to  the  peculiar  problem  of 
unlawfiU  electronic   eavesdropping   or   wire- 
tapping  the  Supreme  Court  held  last  year  in 
Ald€rm»n    ».    VnUed    States.    394    US      165 
(1969).  that  once  illegal  rurveiUance  is  ea- 
tabllshed  the  government  must  discloee  all 
records  thereof  to  a  defendant  with  standing 
to  complain  so  that  the  defendant  may  de- 
termine what  other  evidence  may   be  inau- 
missible   as   being   the   fruit  of   such   illegal 
iiurveiUance 

Title   VII   seeks   to   change   b'-..h    of    the^ 
principles   which   were   adopted   by    the   Su- 
preme Court  to  protect  Constitutional  rights 
As   to   the   fruits   of   Illegal   ecUrn.  Title  VI 
arbitrarily  bars  any  claim  of  inadnusslbUlty 
if   Sve  years  have  elapsed  between  the  un- 
lawful  act   (or  unlawful  compulsion  of  tes- 
timony   and    grant    of    Immunity  I    and    the 
event  as  to  which  the  evidence  Is  sought  to 
be  admitted    In  other  words.  Title  VII  seeks 
to  m.tke  the  extraordinary— and  plainly  un- 
CKistitutlvnal— determination    that,    in    all 
tvpea   of   cases   and   In   all   types  of   federal, 
sta-e  and  local  courts  or  agencies,  after  five 
-.ears  a  person  no  longer  has  a  Constitutional 
right  to  exclusion  of  the  frulU  of  illegal  ac- 
tion as  evidence  of  subsequent  events 

Trie  VII  also  explicitly  seeks  to  ovenule 
Alderman  Under  Title  vn  no  disclosure  of 
illegally  obtained  evidence  or  the  fruits 
"  ereof  may  be  required  unless  the  informa- 
tion -may  be  relevant"  to  a  pending  claim 
of  inadmissibility  and  such  disclosure  U  in 
me  interest  of  JusUce.  Although  a  stated 
purpose  of  Title  VII  is  to  reduce  the  burden 


of  suppression  motions  on  the  court*,  the 
relnsiltution  of  an  any  relevancy  require- 
ment inevitablv  returns  to  the  Judiciary  the 
screening  burten  which  Alderman  sought  to 
remove  Moreover  as  Alderman  rect>gnized, 
disclosure  is  often  needed  in  order  to  show 
even    arguaDle  relevance 

The  refiuirement  that  di  •  losure  be  in  the 
interests  of  Justice  may  be  thought  to  place 
a  burden  on  the  aggrieved  party  rather  than 
the  oppoiu-nt  i-f  disclosure  Any  such  stand- 
ard should  require  dl.Mrlosure  unless  It  Is 
shi.wn  by  the  opponent  of  disclosure  that, 
even  *iih  Uie  use  oi  protective  provlsloiu 
It  would  not  t)e  Ui  the  interest  of  Justice 
Co   1  pare  Fed    R   Civ    P    19.  ei 

The  exclusionary  rule  has  been  a  favorite 
tar«ft  of  those  critics  of  court  decisions  who 
cry  m  dismay,  the  criminal  goes  free  be- 
cause the  constable  blunders  "  But  In  the 
case  of  lllegiU  electronic  eavesdropping  or 
wireUpplng.  the  government  engages  In  a 
deliberate  vlolaUon  of  the  rule*  which  under 
the  Consututlon  law  enforcement  ofScers  are 
bound  to  otjey  Purthermore,  of  all  tfae  meth- 
ods by  which  we  attempt  to  insure  that  law 
enlorcement  olBcers  act  in  accordance  with 
the  Constitution,  only  the  exclusionary  rule 
has  been  at  all  effective.  lU  withdrawal  would 
greatly  diminish  the  protection  from  this 
type  of  government  activity  which  the  Con- 
sututlon guarantees  to  all. 

Underlying  Title  VU  U  a  dUturblng  dis- 
regard for  constJtutloniU  rights— <overlng 
privacy,  unlawful  searches,  self-incrimina- 
tion, among  others— and  an  equally  dlsturb- 
inc  assumption  that  the  people  who  wlU  be 
affected  by  TlUe  VII  are  all  guilty  criminals 
seeking  only  delay  and  "technicaUUea"  to 
avoid  convlcUon  Such  an  assumption  U  not 
only  inaccurate  but  totaUy  Inconsistent  with 
our  traditional  presumpUon  d  Innocence. 


TTTI-e    vni— STrfOICATIB    OAMBLINO 

Title   VIU  makes   It  a  Federal   offense   to 
engage  In     an  Illegal  gambUng  business"  or 
to  participate  In  a  -scheme  to  obstruct"  state 
criminal   laws  with   the   intent   lo  faclllUtu 
such  business,  without  regard  to  any  connec- 
tion with  intersute  commerce.  In  addition. 
Title  VIU  provides  for  a  Commission  on  the 
Review  of  the  NaUonal  PoUcy  Toward  Oam- 
bling.  which   Is  not  to  be  established  until 
two  years  after  the  eflectlve  date  of  the  bill. 
Because  Title  VIII  Is  aimed  at  a  single  type 
of  crime    one  commonly  associated  with  or- 
ganized crime.  lU  defect*  are  not  as  glaring 
as  are  those  in  other  Titles.  But  Its  provi- 
sions sre  needlessly  brc«d  and  encompass  far 
more  than  the  "large-scale  Illegal  gambling 
enterprises    at  which  TlUe  VIII  la  osteniubly 
aln^ed 

As  the  Committee  Report  (p.  155)  make* 
clear,  the  provulon  making  It  u  crime  to 
•participate  In  a  scheme  to  obetruct"  state 
criminal  laws  with  the  intent  to  facUltate 
an  Illegal  gambling  business  deliberately 
uses  the  vague  term  "scheme"  In  order  to 
reach  a  wider  range  of  acuvliy  than  would 
be  encompassed  In  the  more  traditional  con- 
cept of  a  conspiracy  "  The  bill  thus  dis- 
regards the  constitutional  mandate  that  a 
crl-nlnil  law  must  be  sufflclenUy  specific  to 
give  noUce  of  the  prohibited  conduct  and 
goes  beyond  even  the  dragnet  concept  of 
conspiracy,  which  Supreme  Court  JusUce 
Jackson  (a  former  Attorney  General)  charac- 
terized as  an  "elasUc.  sprawling  and  pervasive 
offense  .  .  so  vague  that  It  almost  defies 
dehnuion  "  Kruletcltc^  v  United  Stotfj,  336 
UB.   440,   445  6    ( 1949  i    tconcurrlng) . 

The  breadth  and  vagueness  of  the  "scheme 
to  obstruct"  provision  are  matched  by  the 
lack  of  precUlon  in  defining  illegal  gambling 
business."  Although  the  Report  autee  that 
the  law  U  not  Intended  to  cover  sporadic  or 
sm.iil-scale  gambUng  or  to  apply  to  "players" 
in  Illegal  games  (pp  73.  US),  the  suute 
Itself  easily  encompasses  such  petty  crimes 
and  criminals  and  by  it*  terms  could  apply 
ui  two  men  who  park  illegally  on  their  way 


to  an  all-night  poker  game.  Also,  because  an 
"Illegal  gambling  business"  need  only  be  in 
vlolaUon  of  the  law  of  "a  State  or  poUtlcal 
subdivuion  thereof."  Title  VIU  might  be  read 
as  affecung  gambling  operatlona  which  are 
lawful  in  one  place  but  would  violate  the 
law  elsewhere.  The  New  York  State  lottery 
is  an  example 

In  addition.  Title  VIII  cre.ites  a  conclusive 
legislative  presumption  that  any  gambling 
business"  which  is  operated  for  two  or  more 
successive  days  bv  Ave  or  more  person*  has 
a  gross  businees  revenue  in  excess  of  $2000 
In  a  dav.  which  brings  it  within  the  coverage 
of  TlUe  VIII.  Here  too.  the  Report  claims 
that  the  p.ovlslon  is  Intended  only  to  facll- 
iwie  a  showing  of  probable  cause  for  obtain- 
ing a  search  or  arrest  warrant  (p.  156).  How- 
ever Title  VIII  lUelf  Includes  no  such 
limltiUon  and  on  Its  face  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  creating  a  presumption  of  a  stat- 
utory Tiolaiion  in  the  context  of  a  finding  of 
guilt  or  innocence  at  trial.  In  any  STsnt.  the 
determination  of  probable  cause  la  a  matter 
of  Constitutional  dimension  and  cannot  be 
conclusively  determined  for  all  cases  by  leg- 
ttlauve  flat. 

There  is  another  disturbing  feature  of  Title 
VTII  at  least  as  viewed  In  the  Committee  Re- 
port! In  the  Report  (pp.  74-76)  It  U  frankly 
suggested  that  Title  VUI  will  permit  cases  to 
be  won  that  are  now  lost  for  want  of  proof  of 
the  required  "Interstate"  element  (which  Is 
the   only   basis   for    federal   intervenUon    in 
matters   otherwise  subject  to  sute  or  local 
control)   and  will  permit  warran»  to  be  ob- 
tained and  raids  noMdo  which  may  produce 
sufhcient  evidence  of  the  IntersUte  element 
to  support  prosecuUon  under  exlsUng  law*. 
Such    Jurlsdlcuonal   booutrapplng   and   ob- 
vlou*  wUllngness  to  play  fa»t-and-lo06e  with 
ConsUtutional    requlremenu    strike    a    dire 
warning  as  to  the  future  of  our  civil  liberties. 
As  Justice  Brandels  said,  "the  greatest  dan- 
fiers  to  liberty  lurk  In  Insidious   encroach- 
ment by  men  of  zeal  .  .  ."  Olmatead  v.  United 
States,  m  US   438,  486.  1928).  Here  the  Re- 
port*   approach    sanctions    and    encourages 
open  encroachment.  Such  tendencies  accel- 
erate If  imchecked  and  should  be  unequiv- 
ocally rejected. 
■nri-i  tx— BACKXTiEa  mn-incNCED  and  corrupt 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Title  IX  of  the  bill  attempta  to  use  civil 
and  criminal  substantive  and  procedural 
provisions  developed  In  the  anU-trust  field  to 
attack  the  infiltration  of  Icgltlmtate  business 
by  organized  crime.  Persons  found  guilty  of  a 
pattern  of  racketeering  activity"  may  be 
fined  imprisoned  and  required  to  forfeit  all 
property  acquired  through  the  prohibited 
activity.  In  addition,  courts  may  Impose  civil 
remedies  on  the  business  enterprises  of  such 
individuals  by  ordering  divestiture,  problbl- 
Uon  of  business  activities,  or  dissolution,  and 
reorganization.  Although  Title  IX  repreaente 
an  ImaglnaUve  and  novel  approach  to  a  mo6t 
serious  problem.  It  U  not  without  Its  flaws. 

The  substantive  prohlblUons  of  TlUe  IX 
have  been  substantially  revised  so  as  to  elimi- 
nate most  of  the  previously  obJecUonable 
features.  However,  there  are  still  some  un- 
intended problems  of  undue  breadth  or  lack 
of  clarity.  Thus.  Title  IX  creates  various  pro- 
hlbltlons  on  what  a  person  may  do  through, 
or  with  income  derived  directly  or  Indirectly 
from  "a  pattern  of  racketeering  acUvlty"  or 
collection  of  an  unlawful  debt."  The  breadth 
problems  arise  from  the  definitions  of  those 
teriiw. 

Pattern  of  racketeering  activity  Is  de- 
fined as  two  or  more  acu  of  "racketeering 
acUvlty  "  ».«  .  any  of  various  specified  federal 
or  state  offenses.  Although  It  is  necessary 
that  one  of  the  acta  occur  after  enactment  of 
the  Act.  here  la  no  limitation  on  how  far 
m  the  past  the  other  may  have  occurred.  ThU 
Is  particularly  troublesome  because  Title  IX 
does  not  seem  to  require  that  income  be 
drlved  from  both  acU  In  a  "pattern  of  racket- 
eering acUvlty."  nor  does  it  clearly  require 
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that  a  person  have  "participated  as  a  prin- 
cipal" In  each  of  the  two  or  more  "racketeer- 
ing activities"  which  make  up  the  "pattern 
of  racketeering  activities."  Thus,  Title  IX 
might  be  read  as  applying  to  an  Individual 
who  In  the  1930"s  "participated,"  but  not  as 
a  principal.  In  an  offense  "Involving"  some 
sort  of  "bankruptcy  fraud,"  and,  entirely  on 
his  own,  thirty-five  years  later,  participated 
as  a  principal  in  a  minor  mall  fraud.  Title 
IX  would  appear  to  subject  such  a  person  to 
n  possible  20  year  sentence,  (25,000  fine,  and 
forfeiture  of  any  interstate  business  Interest 
he  may  have  acquired  to  any  degree,  even 
"indirectly."  with  the  proceeds  of  the  mall — 
all  of  this  in  addition  to  the  penalties  pro- 
vided by  law  for  the  underlying  offenses. 
While  such  a  case  may  not  necessarily  arise, 
it  is  the  duly  of  the  draftsman  to  provide 
limitations  in  the  law  itself,  and  not  leave 
the  matter  to  the  possible  benevolence  or 
abuse  of  a  prosecutor. 

A  further  problem  of  undue  breadth  is  the 
Inclusion  of  acts  or  offenses  "involving" 
"dealing  in  narcotics  or  other  dangerous 
drugs"  in  the  definition  of  "racketeering  ac- 
tivity." Surely  the  law  Is  not  aimed  at  of- 
fenses involving  mere  possession  or  purchase 
of  drugs  for  one's  own  use.  but  the  words 
"dealing  In"  are  not  words  of  fixed  meaning 
and  could  be  read  as  covering  mere  possession 
or  purchase  of  drugs  for  one's  own  use. 

The  final  problem  catised  by  the  breadth 
of  coverage  relates  to  the  definition  of  "un- 
lawful debt,"  which  is  defined  as  (among 
other  things)  a  debt  "which  is  unenforce- 
able under  State  or  Federal  law  in  whole 
or  in  part  as  to  principal  or  Interest  be- 
cause of  the  laws  relating  to  gambling  .  .  . 
amd  was  Incurred  In  connection  with  the 
business  of  gambling.  .  .  ."  Due  to  the  vari- 
ation in  gambling  laws  from  state  to  state. 
Title  IX  might  be  read  as  covering  gambling 
debts  which  some  states  would  regard  as 
lawful  and  others  as  unlawful.  Under  such 
circumstances  a  person  has  inadequate 
notice  of  the  possible  criminal  nature  of  his 
acUons. 

A  number  of  other  serious  questions  are 
raised  by  the  procedural  provisions  because 
of  the  virtually  unrestricted  powers  of  In- 
vestigation and  exposure  they  bestow  on  law 
enforcement  agents. 

Under  proposed  {  1968,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  issue  a  "civil  Investigative  demand" 
requiring  the  producUon  of  documentary 
materltJ  whenever  he  "hafi  reason  to  believe" 
that  any  person  or  enterprise  has  possession 
or  custody  of  material  relevant  to  "a  rack- 
eteering investigaUon."  Although  the  sec- 
tion Is  adapted  from  similar  provisions  In 
the  antitrust  laws,  its  scope  has  been  con- 
siderably extended  in  the  process  of  adapta- 
tion. Thus  the  proposed  provisions  apply  to 
natural  persons  as  well  as  corporaUons,  and 
they  are  not  limited  to  Individuals  or  enti- 
tles "under  investigation"  as  are  the  com- 
parable anUtrust  laws. 

Although  Title  IX  clearly  contemplates 
that  the  records  obtained  in  this  dragnet 
fashion  may  be  used  In  subsequent  criminal 
as  well  as  civil  proceedings,  no  provision  In 
the  statute  safeguards  the  Individual's  Fifth 
Amendment  privilege  against  self-incrimina- 
tion in  a  later  proceeding.  If  material  ac- 
quired In  connection  with  a  civil  InvesUga- 
tlon  can  be  used  in  a  subsequent  criminal 
case,  any  Fifth  Amendment  privilege  would 
thereby  be  destroyed.  Unless  this  privilege 
covers  all  proeecuUons  which  result  from  the 
gathering  of  this  Information,  broad  civil 
investigative  powers  In  an  area  involving 
criminal  activity  would  clearly  be  unconstl- 
tuUonal.  The  question  of  availability  of  the 
privilege  in  such  a  case  is  currently  pend- 
ing In  the  Supreme  Court,  United  States  v. 
Kordel.  407  F.  2d  670  (6th  Clr.  1968),  cert, 
granted.  396  U.S.  932  (1969)  (O.T.  1969,  No. 
87).  Because  the  Inquiries  may  be  directed 
at  a  group  "Inherently  suspect  of  criminal 
acUvlUes"  they  create  a  significantly  greater 


danger  of  encroachment  on  the  Fifth 
Amendment  privilege  than  do  those  In  "an 
essentially  non-crlmlnal  and  regulatory  area 
of  Inquiry"  like  the  antitrust  laws.  Mar- 
chetti  V.  United  States,  390  U.S.  39.  57 
(1968). 

Title  IX  reqvUres  that  all  civil  proceed- 
ings thereunder  be  open.  However  Justifi- 
able as  to  the  antitrust  laws,  such  a  re- 
quirement seems  particularly  inappropriate 
in  an  area  where  there  are  likely  to  be 
threats  to  the  safety  of  the  persons  Involved 
and  widespread  publicity. 

Moreover,  "exposure  for  exposure's  sake" 
as  a  means  of  punishing  individuals  not 
under  indictment  has  been  condemned  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  See  Watkins  v.  United 
States,  354  U.S.  178  (1957).  Where  the  ex- 
posure provision  is  combined  with  unlimited 
civil  investigative  powers,  the  resulting  op- 
portunity for  government  harassment  of  in- 
dividuals is  boundless.  Such  a  system  of 
Informal  and  unsafeguarded  punishment  not 
only  violates  due  process  but  also  under- 
mines the  Fifth  Amendment  privilege  against 
self-incrimination,  a  privilege  which  reflects, 
in  the  words  of  Justice  Stewart,  "the  concern 
of  our  society  for  the  right  of  each  indi- 
vidual to  be  let  alone,"  Tehan  v.  Shott,  382 
U.S.  406.  415-16  (1966) ,  and  a  privilege  which 
may  be  exercised  by  every  individual. 

Despite  the  constitutional  uncertainties 
created  by  the  broad  scope  of  the  civil  In- 
vestigative demand,  no  court  order  is  re- 
quired for  Its  Issuance.  An  individual  wish- 
ing to  protest  the  scope  or  manner  of  the 
demand  must  himself  Initiate  court  pro- 
ceedings and  then  bear  the  burden  of  Justi- 
fying his  non-compliance  with  the  demand. 
Protection  of  Individual  rights  in  the  sensi- 
tive Fifth  Amendment  area  Is  therefore,  left 
to  the  discretion  of  prosecuting  authorities, 
who  v/lU  understandably  be  more  interested 
In  a  successful  attack  on  organized  crime 
than  In  protecting  the  targets  of  that  attack. 
As  the  Supreme  Court  has  made  amply  clear 
In  another  context,  preservation  of  con- 
stitutional rights  should  not  l>e  left  to  the 
self-restraint  of  law  enforcement  agents, 
no  matter  how  commendable  their  actual 
behavior.  See  Katz  v.  United  States.  389 
U.S. 347  (1967). 

While  Title  IX  represents  a  potentially 
fruitful  approach  to  the  problem  of  orga- 
nized crime.  Its  grant  of  virtually  unlimited 
Investigative  powers  to  the  government 
creates  a  serious  danger  that  the  govern- 
ment's understandable  zeal  In  the  pursuit 
of  organized  crime  may  result  In  a  pervasive 
undermining  of  Important  civil  liberties,  an 
erosion  that  would  Inure  to  the  detriment 
of  us  all. 

TFTLJ;   X DANGEROUS  SPECIAL   OFFENDER   SEN- 
TENCING 

Title  X  permits  punishment  of  up  to  30 
years  Imprisonment  for  so-called  "danger- 
ous special  offenders".  A  "special  offender" 
includes  a  person  previously  convicted  two 
or  more  times  In  any  court  (and  imprisoned 
one  or  more  times)  of  offenses  punishable 
by  Imprisonment  for  more  than  one  year — 
regardless  of  how  long  ago  the  convictions 
occurred  or  for  what  crimes,  or  whether  the 
person  was  over  or  under  Juvenile  court 
age. 

A  "special  offender"  Is  also  defined  as  In- 
cluding a  person  whose  present  felony  was 
"part  of  a  pattern  of  conduct  which  was 
criminal  under  applicable  laws  of  any  Juris- 
diction, which  constituted  a  substantial 
source  of  his  Income,  and  In  which  he  mani- 
fested special  skill  or  expertise  .  .  .  ,"  with 
the  government  being  permitted  to  show 
"that  the  defendant  has  had  In  his  own  name 
or  under  his  control  income  or  propterty  not 
explained  as  derived  from  a  source  other 
than  such  conduct."  E^ven  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment opposed  a  similar  proposal  in  the  origi- 
nal bill  as  being  so  vague  as  to  create  due 


process  problems  and,  being  unable  to  suggest 
constitutionally  acceptable  language,  called 
for  its  deletion.  See.  e.g.,  Lametta  v.  New 
Jersey.  306  U.S.  451  (1939).  The  present  ver- 
sion is  not  materially  laetter.  For  example,  it 
is  unclear  whether  a  "criminal"  pattern  of 
conduct  Includes  misdemeanors  as  well  as 
felonies.  Moreover,  the  criminal  conduct  need 
not  have  been  previously  established  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt,  but  can  be  established 
in  the  sentencing  hearing  (or  the  trial  Itself) 
by  a  mere  preponderance  of  the  evidence,  on 
the  basis  of  any  type  of  evidence,  even  if 
obtained  in  violation  of  the  defendant's  con- 
stitutional rights.  Finally,  to  permit  an  ad- 
verse inference  to  be  drawn  from  any  un- 
explained Income  or  property  is  a  plain  viola- 
tion of  the  Fifth  Amendment  privilege 
against  self-incrimination.  See  generally. 
Marchetti  v.  United  States.  390  U.S.  39 
(1968);  Grosso  v.  United  States,  390  U.S.  62 
11968). 

Some  of  the  same  objections  may  be  made 
lo  treating  a  person  who  commits  a  felony  as 
part  of  a  conspiracy  with  three  or  more  per- 
sons "to  engage  in  a  criminal  pattern  of  con- 
duct"  as  a  "special  offender"  if  he  agreed  to 
or  did  (1)  "initiate,  organize,  plan,  finance, 
direct,  manage  or  supervise"  part  of  the  con- 
duct or  (b)  use  force  or  give  or  receive  a 
bribe  as  part  of  the  conduct.  Again  there  Is 
a  problem  of  undue  breadth.  In  addition  to 
organized  crime  cases,  this  provision  might 
be  read  as  applying  to  civil  rights  activists 
or  political  demonstrators  (where  a  pattern 
of  "criminal"  conduct  might  be  a  series  of 
technical  trespasses) .  The  Dr.  Spock  case  and 
the  pending  case  of  the  Chicago  7  come  to 
mind. 

A  defendant  is  defined  as  "dangerous"  if 
a  longer  period  of  confinement  "is  required 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  from  further 
criminal  conduct  by  the  defendant."  That 
provision  gives  a  Judge  no  standards  by  which 
to  assess  whether  a  thirty  year  sentence  may 
be  thus  "required"  Instead  of  a  five  or  ten 
year  sentence.  Such  breadth  and  discretion 
create  grave  risks  of  abuse.  See  Minnesota  ex 
rel.  Pearson  v.  District  Court,  309  U.S.  270. 
276-77  (1940). 

Title  X  also  provides  for  appellate  review 
of  sentencing  under  the  "dangerous  special 
offender"  provisions.  Such  review,  while  par- 
ticularly apt  In  that  context,  should  not  be 
so  limited  and  should  be  extended  to  all  cases 

However,  though  the  general  principle  of 
appellate  review  is  sound,  the  particular 
provisions  of  Title  X  are  not.  SpeclficalK. 
authorizing  the  appellate  court  to  increase 
the  sentence  on  the  government's  appeal 
raises  serious  Constitutional  problems  under 
both  the  due  process  clause  and  the  double 
Jeopardy  clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment. 
See  Trono  v.  United  States,  199  U.S.  621 
(1905);  Kepner  v.  United  States,  196  U.S. 
100  (1904).  The  Supreme  Court  has  never 
upheld  such  an  Increase  In  sentence.  In  the 
recent  case  of  North  Carolina  v.  Pearce.  37 
L.W.  4605  (June  23.  1969),  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  due  process  barred  a  Judge 
from  Increasing  a  sentence  after  a  new  tria. 
unless  the  defendant's  Identiflable  conduct 
subsequent  to  the  original  sentencing  sup- 
ports the  more  severe  sentence  and  is  made 
part  of  the  record.  These  same  due  process 
considerations  should  limit  the  government's 
right  to  have  a  sentence  reviewed  on  ap- 
peal. The  defendant  would  be  deterred  from 
appealing  if  he  knew  the  government  could 
then  appeal  as  well  and  have  his  sentence 
Increased. 

The  constitutional  problems  are  height- 
ened because  of  the  apparently  broad  scope 
of  review  given  to  the  appellate  court.  The 
appellate  court  Is  not  limited  to  consldertng 
the  appropriateness  of  the  sentence  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  the  defendant  is  a  "danger- 
ous special  offender."  Rather,  in  an  appeal 
by  the  government  the  appellate  court  could 
review  a  district  court's  determination  that 
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H  defendant  U  In  fact  not  a  "dangerous  spe- 
cial offender"  Since  that  determinaUon  Is 
In  effect  Uie  e<iuivalent  of  a  deternunation 
th.tl  the  defendant  Is  not  guilty  of  a  crune. 
appellate  review  provisions  In  etfect  author- 
1  e  the  government  to  appeal  an  acquittal 
h-,  the  district  court  Such  appeals  are  plaiu- 
l>  unconstuutlonal.  Kcp'ier  v  L'nited  :>rjff- 
.■■.pra 

Finally.  Title  X  would  permit  a  court  to 
receive  and  consider  In  connection  with  sen- 
; facing  information  of  any  sort  from  any 
sjurce  about  a  defendant  s  conduct,"  sub- 
ject to  no  limitation  '  This  provision  cov- 
ers sentencing  of  ail  defendants,  no*.  Just 
■  d.ingerous  special  otleiulers  More  impor- 
tantly. It  would  purportedly  permit  a  court 
to  consider — without  regard  to  relevance  - 
a  coerced  confession,  evidence  seiyed  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Fourth  Amendment,  or  the 
ranlLest  hearsay,  all  of  which  would  be 
plainly  inadmissible  In  a  trial  to  determine 
^llt  or  Innocence  Yet  due  to  the  scope  of 
the  "dAHgerous  spetlal  oHender  '  provisions. 
the  sentencing  proceeding  will  often  be  tan- 
tamount to.  and  far  more  important  In 
terma  of  possible  consequences,  than  such 
a  trlAl.  Thus,  the  sentencing  Judge  will  have 
to  determine  whether  there  has  been  a  "pat- 
tern" of  criminal  conduct  or  a  "conspiracy" 
to  enga^  in  such  a  pattern  of  conduct,  and 
he  will  be  able  to  Imixise  a  sentence  that 
may  be  five  or  ten  tunea  aa  long  aa  would 
follow  a  conviction  for  the  jnderlying  felony 
alone. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  abeence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call 
be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  31»— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  ES- 
TAB'JSH  A  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
TO  INVESnOATE  IMPROPER  AC- 
TlVrriES  IN  LABOR-MANAGE- 
MENT RELATIONS 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
troversy surrounding  the  recent  United 
Mine  Workers'  election  and  related 
events  have  focused  attention  on  the 
need  for  congressional  invesugation  in 
the  field  of  labor-management  relations. 
as  well  as  the  need  for  a  reexamination 
of  the  laws  In  this  field  to  determine 
whether  existing  laws  are  adequate. 

Last  week  I  wrote  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Permanent  Bubcocn- 
mittee  on  Investigations,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClxixan),  urg- 
ing that  his  subcommittee  investigate 
the  charges  growing  out  of  the  recent 
election,  as  well  as  other  charges  of 
Improper  activities  in  the  labor-man- 
agement field. 

The  special  Investigative  talents  nec- 
essary for  such  a  task,  as  well  as  the 
outstanding  contribution  In  this  field 
made  by  the  Senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  indicate  that  his  subcommit- 
tee would  be  uniquely  qualified  to  delve 
into  current  problems  facing  some  rank 
iu3d  file  xmioo  members. 

Of  course.  I  recognize  that  the  Com- 
mittee OQ  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  of 
the  Senate  has  legislative  jurisdicttoo  In 


this  area.  Tlie  request  I  directed  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
was  not  Intended  to  overlook  the  interest 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  in  this  field  However,  I  sought 
to  recognize  that  tlie  leyb.lalive  com- 
mittee has  many  legi.<lative  Items  on  its 
agenda  and  lacks  Uie  investigative 
manpower  nece&sary  to  undertake  such 
an  inquiry. 

Mr  President,  back  in  1957,  Congress 
wa.";  faced  with  reports  of  improper  ac- 
tivities in  the  field  of  labor-management 
relations.  Then,  as  now,  there  was  a  con- 
flict or  a  question  of  jurisdiction  as  be- 
tween the  permanent  investigating  sub- 
committee and  the  Lat)or  and  Public 
Welfare  Conxmittee.  It  was  obvious  at 
that  time  that  many  rank  and  file  work- 
ers were  being  shortchanged  by  some 
union  leaders  and  by  some  practices  In 
the  labor-management  relations  field. 

The  select  committee  established  In 
1957,  was  a  bipartisan  committee  made 
up  of  four  Democratic  and  four  Repub- 
lican Members  of  Uie  Senate.  It  was 
headed,  of  course,  by  the  distinguished 
Senator   from   Arkansas    (Mr.   McClil- 

LAN  I  . 

I  am  intnxlucing  today  Mr  President, 
a  resolution  calling  again  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  similar  select  commit- 
tee to  investigate  improper  activities  in 
labor-management  relations.  The  reso- 
lution follows  the  pattern  of  the  1957 
resolution  that  created  the  select  com- 
mittee which  was  headed  by  Senator 
McClkllan.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
work  of  that  select  committee  culminated 
in  the  enactment  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosures  Act  of 
1959.  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Land- 
rum-Griffln  Act. 

Of  course,  when  the  work  of  that 
select  committee  was  completed,  it  went 
out  of  existence.  My  resolution  would 
provide  that  this  select  committee  would 
operate  until  February  1971.  and  that  it 
would  make  legislative  recommendations 
for  strengthening  the  laws  in  this  field. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Labor 
Subcommittee  of  the  Conunittee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  may  choose  to 
proceed  with  Its  own  Investigation  of  the 
mine  workers  election.  In  that  event,  of 
course,  the  Junior  Senator  from  Michigan 
could  not  prevent  It.  But  I  believe  that 
the  Interests  of  rank-and-file  union 
members  and  the  Interests  of  the  public 
could  be  better  served  by  again  estab- 
lishing a  select  committee  as  proposed  in 
my  resolution,  following  along  the  lines 
of  the  select  McClellan  committee  es- 
Ubhshed  in  1957. 

I  believe  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  this  woiild  be  the  way  to  proceed 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  kind  of  an 
investigation  which  rank-and-file  union 
members  as  well  as  the  American  pubUc 
expects  and  will  demand  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoro  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
solution will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred:  and.  without  objection, 
the  resolution  wUl  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcou. 

The  resoiuUon  (S.  Res.  319  * .  establish- 


ing a  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Improper  Activities  in  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
is  printed  in  the  Record  as  follows: 
S.    Res.    319 

Rrsoh  ed.  Th.it  there  Is  hereby  established 
a  select  committee  which  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  extent  to  which  criminal  or 
other  Improper  practices  or  activities  are.  vr 
have  been  engaged  in  In  the  field  of  labor- 
management  rel.iuons  or  In  groups  or  organi- 
zations of  employees  or  employers  to  the 
detriment  of  the  interests  of  the  public,  em- 
ployers or  employees,  to  determine  whether 
any  changes  are  required  in  the  laws  of  the 
United  Slates  in  order  to  protect  such  In- 
tere.sts  against  the  occurrence  of  such  prac- 
tices or  activities. 

Sec  2(ai  The  select  committee  shall  con- 
sist of  8  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Vice  President,  4  each  from  the  majority 
and  minority  Members  of  the  Senate,  and 
shall,  at  its  first  meeting,  to  be  called  by 
the  Vice  President,  select  a  chairman  and  vice 
chairman,  and  adopt  rules  of  procedure  not 
inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
governing  standing  commltteee  of  the  Senate 

(b)  Any  vacancy  shall  be  filled  In  the  same 
m  inner  as  the  original  appointments. 

Skc.  3  (a)  The  select  committee  shall  re- 
port to  the  Senate  by  February  15,  1971,  with 
such  interim  reports  aa  may  be  appropriate, 
and  shall.  If  deemed  appropriate.  Include  In 
lu  report  specific  legl&latlve  recommenda- 
Uons. 

(  b)  tTpon  filing  of  Its  final  report  the  select 
committee  shall  cease  to  exist. 

Sec.  4  For  the  purpoees  of  thU  resolution 
the  select  committee  Is  authorized  as  It  may 
deem  necessary  and  appropriate  to: 

( 1 )  make  such  expenditures  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate; 

(2)  bold  such  hearings: 

(3)  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourn- 
ment periods  of  the  Senate; 

(41  reqiUre  by  subpenm  or  otherwise  the 
attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  production 
of  such  correspondence,  books,  papers,  and 
documents: 

(5)  administer  such  oaths: 

(6)  take  such  tflstlmony.  either  orally  or 
by  deposition; 

(7)  employ  on  a  temporairy  basis  such  tech- 
nical, clerical,  and  other  assistants  and  con- 
sultants: and 

(8)  with  the  prior  consent  ot  the  execu- 
tive department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Bales  and  Administration,  em- 
ploy on  a  relmburaabla  basU  such  executive 
branch  personnel  as  it  deems  advisable;  and 
further,  with  the  consent  of  other  oommlt- 
teea  or  subcommittees,  to  work  in  conjunc- 
tion with  and  utlllEe  their  staffs,  aa  It  ataalt 
be  deemed  necessary  and  appropriate  In  the 
judgment  of  the  cliainnan  of  the  select  com- 
mittee. 

See,  6.  The  expenditure  authorised  by  this 
reaolutloa  aball  not  exceed  •750.000,  and 
shall  be  paid  upon  vouchers  signed  by  the 
chalrntan  of  the  select  oommlttee. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  If  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  In  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  50  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  imtil  tomorrow.  Friday,  Jan- 
uary 23. 1970,  at  11  ajn. 


Janvary  22,  1970 
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HOPE  FOR  ARTHRITIS  SUFFERERS 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NEW    YORK 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  21,  1970 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  great  strides  in  medical  research 
in  recent  years,  with  a  considerable  as- 
sist from  the  Federal  Government. 

This  is  a  prop>er  role  for  government 
and  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
has  given  assistance  through  grants  over 
the  years  in  many  areas  of  medical  re- 
search. The  return  has  been  manifold, 
providing  not  only  reUef  for  sufferers, 
but  development  of  cures  in  many  cases. 
Recently,  there  was  an  international 
conference  in  Prague  on  rheimiatic  dis- 
eases. Attending  was  one  of  our  dis- 
tinguished Buffalo,  N.Y.,  physicians,  Dr. 
L.  Maxwell  Lockie. 

An  excellent  and  revealing  report  on 
the  conference  was  assembled  in  a  fea- 
ture story  in  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express 
on  December  28.  Following  is  the  text  of 
the  article: 

Hope  roa  Arthritis  StTTiTRms 
(By  Anne  McHhenney  Matthews) 
There  Is  hope  spelled  high  In  capital  let- 
ters for  sufferers  of  rheumatoid  arthritis. 

This  is  the  word  brought  back  from 
Prague  In  Czechoslovakia  by  Buffalo's  Dr. 
L.  Maxwell  Lockie,  world-renowned  expert 
on  the  subject,  who  recently  returned  from 
the  12th  International  Congress  on  Rbeu- 
maUc  Diseases.  Dr.  Lockie  who  has  pioneered 
in  treatment  of  the  more  than  80  kinds  of 
arthritis,  was  enthusiastic  about  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  and  extolled  the  re- 
ports presented  there  by  doctors  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

There  was  a  stunning  attendance  of  800 
experts  at  the  congress,  and  Dr.  Lockie  said 
that  not  only  was  there  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity for  discussion  of  some  sensational 
benefits  obtained  by  drugs  but  that  "even 
the  disagreement  was  valuable." 

The  value  of  a  worldwide  Interchange  of 
Ideas,  experiments,  research,  reports  on 
painstaking  laboratory  adventures,  and  the 
recitation  of  the  acid  tests  of  time-proven 
case  hlstorlea  was  never  more  pointed  up 
than  at  a  convention  of  this  size  and  Impor- 
tance, Dr.  Lockie  declared.  Unlike  most  con- 
ventions where  just  getting  together  and 
getting  acquainted  and  getUng  ideas  in  an 
aura  of  conviviality  is  thematic,  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  on  Rhetunatlc  Diseases  dif- 
fers as  an  ultimate  workshop  where  medical 
experts  gather  every  four  years  to  update  the 
communal  knowledge  In  their  all-out  war 
against  the  causes  of  this  crippling  pain. 

PAHT^cIPA^^^s  show  detp  interest 
Few  attendants  missed  the  reading  of  the 
reports  and  papers  and  participation  In  the 
various  seminars.  All  took  home  treasure  in 
new  knowledge  of  the  advancements  in  ex- 
periments, new  Ideas  for  experimentation, 
and  new  concepts  of  treatment,  Lockie  said. 

The  last  convention  was  held  In  Argentina 
at  Mar -del-Plata  near  Buenos  Aires.  Prague 
was  the  scene  this  year  In  tribute  to  the 
eminence  of  Prof.  P.  Lenach,  a  Ceech,  who  is 
a  world-renowned  expert  on  arthritis.  Tbe 
attendance  of  Dr.  Lockie  and  the  contingent 
of  Ain«rlcan  doctors  was  approved  by  the 
Stata  Deft.,  b*  Mid. 


"Our  trip  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  was  both 
stimulating  and  fruitful,"  Lockie  commented. 

"Primarily.  It  was  because  of  the  discus- 
sions of  the  number  of  new  drugs  being  used 
experimentally  throughout  the  world  Of 
these  only  one  is  'on  trial'  in  the  United 
States — Ibuprofen." 

Dr.  Lockie  took  the  papers  and  obligingly 
ran  down  the  list  of  reports  to  summarize  the 
Information  on  effectiveness  or  noneffectlve- 
ness  of  two  of  these  once-hailed  "wonder 
drugs"  for  this  nonmedical-lype  rcp.'iicr 
The  score  card  follows: 

Ibuprofen — reported  by  Dr.  N.  Cardoe  of 
England — as  compared  with  phenylbutazone 
in  rheumatoid  arthritis  and  degenerative  ar- 
thritis of  the  hip,  It  was  noted  there  was 
more  pain  relief,  very  few  side  effects. 

Myalex — reported  by  Drs.  W.  Hepworth  and 
P.  D.  Hart  of  England  and  Dr.  A.  Brees  of 
Belgium — research  discontinued  with  this  ef- 
fective drug  used  In  the  treatment  of  rheu- 
matoid arthritis  due  to  appearance  of  Jaiui- 
dlce  In  four  patients. 

BITFTALO    USING    COUl 

Buffalo  Is  one  of  the  world  centers  using 
gold  In  the  treatment  of  rheumatoid  arthritis 
and  it  has  been  generally  approved  for  rever- 
sible rheumatoid  arthritis,  Lockie  said. 

"It  was  used  earlier  here,  but  there  is  now 
a  more  effective  program  of  management,"  he 
said.  "Doctors  also  may  use  other  things:  bed 
rest,  physical  therapy,  exercise  programs. 
aspirin;  sedation  for  the  patient  depending 
on  the  degree  of  activity  permitted.  There 
also  Is  extensive  use  of  cortisone  products  or 
derlvates  by  mouth  or  Injection. 

"Reports  on  surgery  in  juvenile  rhematold 
arthritis  were  very  stimulating  (children  3- 
14) ,  but  not  much  had  been  reported  on  the 
after-effects.  Papers  were  presented  by  W. 
M.  Granberry  and  E.  J.  Brewer  Jr.  of  Houston. 
Listeners  all  wanted  to  know  what  the  effect 
was  on  growth. 

•There  was  considerable  Interest  in  syno- 
vectomy, where  stirgery  removes  the  linings 
of  joints,  especially  bad  knees  (Including  the 
so-called  dry  knees) .  There  were  not-so-good 
results  here  aa  In  knees  where  there  Is  a  lot 
of  fluid  present.  All  agreed  that  a  short  hos- 
pital stay  U  the  thing— get  them  (the  pa- 
tients) up  and  get  them  walking  within  a 
day  or  two,  no  holding  back." 

Granberry  reported  on  18  patlente  (3>^ 
to  144  years)  with  two  years  or  more  follow- 
up.  He  stated:  "Good  results.  Nonfluld  type 
not  as  good  result  as  the  fluld-fllled  Joints." 
Drs.  S.  Jakubowskl  and  J.  Ruszczynska  of 
Poland  said  their  results  were  most  encour- 
aging and  no  Interference  with  growth  ^as 
noted. 

EXPESIENCC  m  HIP  OPERATION 

Dr.  E.  8.  Eyrlng  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  re- 
ported on  4«  operations  with  a  generally 
short  hospital  stay  and  generally  good  re- 
sults. 

"Total  hip  replacement  operations  were 
accepted  generally  as  good  achievement 
everywhere,"  Locke  continued.  "This  has 
been  done  for  10  years  in  England  and  sev- 
eral years  In  the  United  States.  In  Buffalo 
there  have  been  more  than  100  operations, 
scattered  In  all  the  hospitals,  and  all  gen- 
erally with  excellent  results.  This  Involves 
cementing  metal  or  plastic  cups  Into  the 
pelvic  bone  and  replacing  part  of  the  femin- 
with  Titanium.  These  are  machined  to  fit 
perfectly.  Usually  patients  are  out  of  bed  in 
10-15  days,  home  In  three  weeks,  first  on 
crutches,  then  walkers  and  canes.  Generally 
the  relief  Is  spectacular. 

"Tbe  operation  is  additionally  noteworthy 
in  tliat  the  cups  are  fitted  into  the  pelvis. 
and  prosthesis  Is  cemented  into  the  femur, 


after  the  bone  marrow  has  been  cleaned  out. 
with  acrylic  cement.  This  hardens  in  seven 
minutes  so  the  work  must  be  fast.  The  ce- 
ment Is  new  in  the  United  States  and  can 
only  be  used  for  this  purp>o6e  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Pood  and  Drug  people. 

"The  total  time  of  the  operation  Is  ap- 
proximately 1\2  hours  It  started  with  people 
over  60.  now  It  Is  being  done  on  people  in 
their  20s  Reports  from  England  are  favor- 
able, with  citations  of  success  extending  five 
years  with  no  rejection  from  the  body" 

COHPHCATIONS    REPORTED 

Report-s  on  steroid  vasculitis  indicated 
some  serious  complications  on  dosage  \\.th 
cortisone  derivatives  by  mouth.  These  were 
numbness,  tingling  in  feet,  and  sometimes 
severe  pain.  Dr.  A.  L.  Rosenberg  et  al..  of 
Denver,  reported  that  a  gradual  dosage  was 
the  most  effective  form  of  treatment. 

A  whole  day  ot  the  convention  was  taken 
up  with  discussion  of  the  use  of  computers 
in  collection,  storage  and  retrieval  of  daui 
on  arthritic  patients.  Dr.  Lockie,  one  of 
four  councillors  representing  the  U.S.,  who 
had  presented  a  paper  on  this  in  San  Fran- 
cisco In  1958,  was  the  presiding  officer  and 
papers  were  presented  from  Spain,  Italy 
England,  United  States,  Soviet  Russia,  Swe- 
den and  Canada, 

A  paper  on  immunology  was  presented  bv 
Dr.  Ellas  Cohen,  Bernard  M,  Norcross  and 
Dr.  Lockie,  "Photoelectrically  QuantUated 
Rheumatoid  Factor  Precipitin."  and  Drs 
P.  A.  Green  and  M.  T.  Hays  of  Buffalo  pre- 
sented one  on  "Joint  Scanning:" 

Some  of  the  new  drugs  reported  on  in- 
cluded these:  Trlmethagon,  Azauridine-tri- 
acetate.  Prednisolone  Stearoyl  Glycolate. 
Bucolome,  Mervan,  Benorylate,  Droxaryl. 
Artrisol,  and  new  derivative  of  phenylbuta- 
zone. The  reports  ranged  from  "very  effec- 
tive," "definite  Improvements,"  "well  tole- 
rated," "pain  reUef,"  to  some  negative  re- 
sults. Gold  obviously  Ic  In  use  for  treatment 
all  over  the  world. 

NEXT  MEFTINC  IN  JAPAN 

The  convention  was  held  in  Julius  Pucik 
Park  In  Prague.  The  next  convention  four 
years  hence  will  be  held  in  Kyoto,  the  old 
capital  city  of  Japan. 

Lockie,  who  Is  a  world  traveler  and  a 
gourmet  member  of  Le  Chains  de;  Rotis- 
sevirs,  spent  days  after  the  conclusion  o: 
the  conference  exploring  Prague  and  the 
surrounding  area. 

"Prague  is  a  beautiful  city,"  he  said.  It 
is  filled  with  monuments,  palaces  and  mu- 
seums, and  there  are  magnificent  painting.~ 
still  there.  The  Ubraries  are  beauUlul.  I  saw- 
no  evidence  of  Russian  soldiers. 

"But  there  is  little  In  the  stores  to  buy 
and  there  Is  a  considerable  black  market 
The  main  currency  Is  a  crown,  ofEcially  at 
seven  to  our  dollar.  If  you  are  a  totirist  you 
get  16.  On  the  black  market  you  can  get  40. 
but  one  out  of  three  pushers  of  this  coinage 
is  a  policeman,  and  If  you  get  caught  it  is 
rough  and  a  long  time  In  jail  no  matter  who 
you  are.  Food  was  excellent  In  tbe  small 
restaurants,  not  expensive  and  service  was 
excellent." 

Dr.  Lockie  and  his  wife  also  toured  the 
wine  region  of  Prance,  particularly  In  the 
Bordeaux  (red  wine)  areas.  They  spent  a 
delightful  week  in  Innsbruck,  and  visited 
Vienna  for  superb  food  and  the  sl^t  of  the 
Llppizaner  Horse  Ballet. 

"There  Is  no  unemployment  in  Austria," 
he  said,  "and  Prance  is  once  again  gracious 
to  Americana.  We  were  treated  well  in  Paris, 
and  things  are  notably  lesa  expensive  for 
American  buyers." 
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AWAY  FROM  APPEASEMENT  AND 
TOWARD  PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or    NEW     TORK 
IN    THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTA  riVE.-. 

Wednesday.  January  21.  1970 

Mr  FARBSTEIN  Mr  Speaker,  mj-  es- 
teemed coUeauue  from  New  York,  the 
Honorable  Jonathan  Bingham,  spoke  at 
the  City  Club  of  Rochester  on  United 
States-Lsrael  relatioti.'i  Hi.s  .sub.tect. 
Away  From  Appeasement  and  Toward 
Peace  in  the  Middle  East'  i'^  a  most  vital 
one  and  I  am  happy  to  bKiit;  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  this  body. 

AWAT   P»i>M   APPK.ASCMENT   ANn  T.  iw*ro   Peac  s 

IN  THC  Middle  Ea.st     Lnited  States-Israel 
Relations.    1970 

Originally  I  had  planned  to  tulk  t,i  'his 
elistinisutshed  audleisoe  m  this  your  first 
session  of  the  new  year  on  a  very  brosd 
topic  Which  Wrtv  Amenoa  O-ials  lor  the 
19711s  With  the  permission  ot  your  Presi- 
dent I  have  decided  to  forego  any  such 
ambitious  undertaking  I  am  golnt;  to  deal 
t.xl<ty  with  only  one  go«l  for  the  de<'ade 
Peace  in  the  Middle  East 

At  this  hour.  I  cannot  think  of  any  more 
urgent  topic  For  I  Oelieve  m  recent  munths 
the  Nixon  Admlulstratioti  has  embarked  on 
a  diaaatrous  course  in  the  Middle  E.ist  The 
latest  moves  by  the  L'lUted  Stales  in  the  big- 
power  negotiations  that  have  be<>f  going  on 
in  New  York  and  Wiishmg'on  amount  to 
nothing  less  thin  an  attempt  to  appease  the 
Arabs 

Now  I  know  thar  appeasement  la  an  ugly 
word  I  do  not  use  it  lightly  jut  I  iiay  to 
you  that  If  the  present  trend  rontlnues  the 
necessary  word  will  be  an  even  uglier  cue 
betrayal  The  Administration's  refusal  Is  also 
a  slap  la  the  face  to  the  Congress,  which 
Just  last  month,  in  action  on  the  foreign  aid 
bill  reaffirmed  it.s  .-.upptirt  of  the  Ideas  of 
direct  talks  between  the  parties  as  tht  Wity 
to  achieve  peace 

Before  I  go  on  to  give  my  bill  of  particu- 
lars m  support  of  these  ch.irges.  perhaps  I 
oU;<ht  to  confess  that  I  am  by  no  means  an 
impartial  observer 

I  not  only  admire  the  Isr.^elu  enormously 
for  their  courage,  their  incredible  effective- 
ness and  their  determination  to  remain  as 
an  island  of  democracy  in  a  sea  of  terror  and 
authoritarianism  but  I  am  emotionally 
deeply  involved 

In  194a  my  wife  and  I  gave  blood  for  the 
Haganah  In  1952  we  visited  the  struggling 
young  country  for  the  first  time  and  won- 
dered how  her  leaders  couid  -<ileep  at  night, 
not  knowing  how  they  were  going  to  pa)  for 
the  next  shipload  of  goods  to  arrive  In  Haifa 
harbor  We  saw  the  cruel  division  of  Jeru- 
salem and  the  exclu.sion  of  Jews  from  their 
holy  places  We  went  out  on  Lake  Tiberias 
(Galilee)  m  a  boat  with  Teddy  KoUek  and 
marveled  at  the  courajje  of  the  Kibbutznlk« 
who  lived  on  the  eastern  shore  a  few  yards 
irom  the  border  and  directly  below  the 
Syrian  guns  mounted  on  the  Ooian  Heights 
In  1964  we  wen:  back  The  frontiers  were 
still  the  same  i  I-irael  had  ifiven  up  tlie 
lands  won  In  the  SInal  in  195a  in  return 
for  assurances  that  proved  worthless  i.  but 
miracles  had  been  accomp.lshed  In  absorb- 
ing a  host  of  Immigrants  In  building  new 
cities  and  ptirts  in  bringing  water  ;rom 
Tiberiaa  to  the  Negev 

Then.  In  1967  after  Nasser  had  chained 
out  the  U  N  forces  and  seized  Sharm  el- 
Shelk.  we  sweated  out  the  first  hours  o:  the 
six-day  war  and  rejoiced  at  the  Incredible 
Israeli  successes  il  might  add  that  among 
nay  colleagues  in  the  Congresa  at  that  time, 
I  detected  no  pro-Arab  sentimeir,  the;,  were 
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all.  as  far  as  I  cotild  Judge    rooting  for  the 
Israelis  | 

An  additional  per.soiiiil  word  While  I  aui 
pro-Israeli,  I  am  not  anti-Arab  In  my  ca- 
pacity as  Deputy  Administrator  of  Presi- 
dent Truman's  '  P(nnt  4  "  program  of  tech- 
nical assistance  to  developing  countries  I 
visl;ed  most  of  the  Arab  countries  in  1953 
and  listened  at  !en,:th  tu  their  side  ol  the 
Pale.stiiie  stor>  I  worked  cKteelj  with  many 
Aral  reprcaentatlves  during  my  three  years 
ai  'lie  United  Nations  with  Adlal  Stevenson 
and  came  to  like  and  admire  many  of  them 
To  turn  n  familiar  expression  around  '  S<jme 
of  my  best  friends  are  Arabs   ' 

Mv  quarrel  with  the  Arabs  Is  with  their 
leader.  unwiUingiiess  to  accept  Lsrael  as  a 
tact  of  life,  to  recognize  that  Lsrael  is  here 
to  ^tay  There  are  many  deplorable  aspects 
of  that  policy  the  Ar;ib  leaders'  sacrlllce 
of  home-front  need.s  in  pursuit  ol  disastrous 
iiolr.ary  adventures,  their  insistence  on  per- 
pe^ua^ln^'  the  wretched  refugee  camps  to 
?icrve  as  a  focus  of  bitter  hatred  of  the 
Israelis  But  at  the  r(x)t  of  it  all  Is  the 
dream  that  some  day  they  will  be  able  to 
drive  I.-rael  Into  the  sea  Today  the  Pales- 
tinian liberation  front  makes  that  dream 
their  stated  goal,  and  the  Syrians,  and  some- 
times Nasaer.  openly  concur  Hussein  and 
most  Lebanese  leaders  probably  do  not  feel 
that  way.  but  out  ol  weakness  they  have 
made  terrible  mistakes,  and  the  Lsraells. 
understaudaly  have  not  been  willing  to  let 
them  e;>cape  the  con.sequences  of  tho.se  mis- 
takes 

One  tlnal  word  by  way  of  explaining  my 
}>ersouaI  point  of  view  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned by  the  Soviets'  obvious  ambition  to 
become  the  dominant  power  In  the  Middle 
East  and  I  believe  we  must  stand  fast  against 
this  ambition  But  I  am  convinced  the  So- 
viets do  not  want  a  major  war  In  the  area 
and  hence  will  not  send  massive  Soviet 
forces  to  support  an  Arab  attack  on  Israel 
because  they  realize  this  would  almost  surely 
bring  the  United  Slates  In  on  the  other 
side  In  addition  to  their  unwillingness  to 
ri.sk  war  with  us,  I  believe  there  Is  another 
rea-son  why  they  would  not  Join  fully  In  a 
drive  to  crush  Israel,  the  Soviets  have  no 
reason  to  want  to  see  Israel  destroyed:  on 
the  contrary.  It  is  the  continued  existence 
of  Israel  which  gives  the  Soviets  the  leverage 
ihey  want  with  the  Arabs  With  Israel  gone, 
that  leverage  would  be  gone  The  Kremlin, 
to  Increase  Its  influence  with  the  Arabs.  Ls 
willing  to  spend  billions  on  supplying  arms, 
but  the  Kremlin  knows  very  well  that,  with 
ihoee  arms  alone,  the  Arabs  will  not  be  able 
to  achieve  victory  Thus  the  present  turmoil 
and  instability  will  remain,  which  Ideally 
suits  the  Communist  leaders.  thi«e  avid 
Kshers  In  troubled  waters 

Ever  since  1967.  the  Lsraells  established 
for  the  first  time  on  defensible  frontiers, 
have  insisted  that  they  would  not  retreat 
from  any  of  those  frontiers  except  as  a  re- 
sult of  negotiations  with  the  Arabs 

Some  observers  and  some  participants  In 
the  U  N  negotiations  have  said  from  the 
beginuixig  that  this  was  an  unrealistic  post- 
tion.  that  the  Arab  leaders  would  never  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Israelis,  that  ihev  could  not 
survive  politically  If  they  did 

The  Israelis'  reply  has  been  very  simply  — 
and  It  seems  to  me  Incontesiably  souiid  - 
AH  right  then.  If  that's  the  way  It  Is.  then 
there  can  be  no  peace;  but  meaiiwhlle  don't 
expect  us  to  give  up  the  security  we  have 
gained  a:  great  cos:  in  lives  as  a  result  of 
a  war  which  we  did  not  brlnu  on  and  sought 
to  avoid  ■ 

How  Can  you  argue  with  the  Israeli  p<r).sl- 
tlon''  .As  they  say— and  here  I  quote  from  a 
recent  Israeli  memorandum—  If  there  Is  to 
be  peace  there  has  to  be  reconciliation  If 
there  Is  to  be  reconciliation  there  has  to  be 
negotiation 

Now  until  this  past  year  the  US  firmly 
snppor'ed    the   Isrvell   Insistence  on   negotia- 
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tlons  between  the  parties  us  the  only  way  to 
achieve  a  permanent  settlement.  But  during 
the  pa.st  few  months  there  has  been  a  basic 
ch.inge:  while  we  still  give  lip-servlce  to  this 
po.sltlon.  we  have  In  fact  virtually  abandoned 
It.  because  we  have  put  forward  a  whole  series 
of  specihc  proposals  as  to  what  the  settle- 
ment should  iiuolve  In  other  words,  we  are 
still  saying  there  must  be  negotiations,  but 
we  are  abo  saying  how  we  think  the  negotia- 
t lon^  should  come  out. 

Clearly  this  undercuts  the  Israelis'  bar- 
gaining position  before  the  talks  have  even 
started 

We  have  spoken,  for  example,  of  the  Is- 
raelis giving  up  substantially  all  the  territory 
thev  won  in  1967  Now  I  have  no  doubt  the 
Lsraells  do  not  want  to  hold  on  to  all  that 
territory  They  are  probably  ready  to  trade 
away  vast  areics  of  the  SInal  and  a  large  part 
of  West  Jordan  e.specially  If  some  form  ol  ex- 
ternally guaranteed  demilitarization  of  these 
areas  were  agreed  upon  But  they  very  nat- 
urally say  to  us  "Let  us  make  our  own  con- 
cessions, don  t  go  making  conces-stons  for  us, 
before  talks  are  even  In  sight  " 

Incidentally,  it  was  Just  such  a  develop- 
ment as  this  that  the  Israelis  feared  when 
they  expressed  their  concern  over  the  big- 
power  talks  they  were  afraid  that.  In  an  ef- 
fort to  reach  big-power  agreement,  the  US 
Would  make  concessions  that  the  Israelis 
would  then  find  very  difficult  to  resist  In 
other  words,  they  saw  a  new  effort  emerging 
to  Impose  a  settlement,  as  was  done  In  1956 
It  Is  bad  enough  that  we  have  abandoned 
our  support  of  the  essentiality  of  negotia- 
tions by  putting  forward  specific  projKJsals 
What  makes  matters  worse  Is  that  we  have 
naade  propoeals  which  are  totally  unrealistic 
and  which  call  for  concessions  by  the  Israelis 
that  they  clearly  will  not  accept  and  should 
not  be  asked  to  accept,  after  the  history  of 
the  last  twenty  years. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times  (and  the 
Administration  has  not  questioned  or  denied 
the  story),  our  proposals  for  a  settlement 
With  Jordan  call  for  an  arrangement  whereby 
Israel  would  not  only  give  up  substantially 
all  of  the  lands  won  In  1987  but  would  have 
to  share  control  of  Jerusalem  with  Jordan 
and  would  have  to  undertake  to  receive  Into 
Israel  those  Palestinians  who  fled  In  1948  and 
now  may  want  to  return. 

The  Israelis  have  made  perfectly  clear  that 
they  are  obviously  not  going  to  give  up  the 
Golan  Heights,  they  are  not  going  to  let  the 
Arabs  send  into  Israel  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  potential  terrorist*  In  the  guise  of  refu- 
gees wanting  to  return,  and  they  are  not 
going  to  give  up  Jerusalem  In  each  Instance, 
they  are  not  about  to  let  the  Arabs  escape  the 
consequencee  of  their  ow  n  mistakes,  and  who 
can  blame  them? 

Take  the  case  of  Jerusalem,  where  now  for 
the  first  time  in  twenty  years  there  u  fr«e 
access  by  all  faiths  to  the  holy  plusM.  If 
the  Arabs  had  accepted  the  declslon^f  the 
U  N  General  Aasembly  In  1948.  Jeruaalem 
would  have  been  an  International  city;  but 
the  Arabs  did  not;  they  chose  to  light  in- 
stead, and  Jerusalem  ended  up  a  divided  city 
In  1967.  if  Hussein  had  not  chosen  to  Join 
Nasser  in  his  foolhardy  adventure,  Jerusalem 
would  have  remained  divided  But  Hussein 
Ignored  Israel  s  plea  to  stay  out,  and  he  at- 
tacked He  gambled  and  lost  He  lost  not  only 
Old  Jerusalem  but  all  of  West  Jordan  as 
well  The  fighting,  here  and  on  the  Golan 
Heights,  was  co.stly  to  Israel,  especially  In 
terms  ot  brave  and  effective  officers.  The 
fighting  wa.s  not  Israels  fault  Can  anyone 
fairly  say  that  Israel,  in  these  circumstances, 
should  act  as  If  there  had  been  no  war,  no 
history  of  terrorism  against  her  citizens,  no 
endless  parade  of  Arab  speeches  vowing  Is- 
raels  destruction' 

The  question  nrlses.  what  caused  the  shift 
111  the  US  position?  How  did  we  get  Into 
this  position,  which  undercuts  our  only  good 
friend  In  the  area,  and  which  accomplishes 
nothing    ber.iuse    it    Is   also   rejected    by    the 
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Arabs  for  their  own  domestic  political  rea- 
Bons? 

There  is  no  one  e::pIanatlon.  Several  fac- 
tors have  contributed. 

First,  there  has  been  the  constant  pressure 
of  those  Americans,  within  the  Government 
niul  out.slde  of  It.  who  have  been  sympathetic 
to  the  Arab  point  of  view.  Including  of 
course  the  great  American  oil  interests. 

Now  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  how 
much  Influence  the  big  oil  companies  have 
h.id  on  the  Nixon  Administration,  but  I  do 
remember  that  Mr.  Nixon  has  been  a  de- 
fender of  the  oil  depletion  allowance  In  the 
t  X  Laws.  And  It  was  Interesting,  to  say  the 
least,  that  the  very  day  the  New  York  Times 
uncovered  the  U.S.  proposals  for  an  Israel- 
Jordan  settlement,  a  high-powered  oil  com- 
pany delegation  visited  Mr.  NIxon  to  express 
their  concern  about  the  deterioration  of 
America's  Influence  In  the  Arab  world. 

Tlie  oil  companies  and  their  friends  are 
always  stressing  the  Importance  of  America's 
oil  Interests  in  the  Middle  East,  but  they 
never  bother  to  point  out  that  what  Is  In- 
volved Is  profits,  not  national  security.  The 
U.S.  does  not  need  the  Middle  East's  oil,  any 
more  than  the  U  S.S  R.  does.  The  Arabs' 
main  market  for  oil  is  Western  Europe,  and 
If  they  lost  that  market  they  would  have  a 
tough  time  finding  another  one. 

The  line  of  the  Arab  sympathizers  has 
never  been  overtly  antl-Israell  or  pro-Arab. 
It  has  always  been  that  the  U.S.  should  be 
"more  even-handed  in  Its  approach."  This 
Idea  of  even-h:ind?dness.  expressed  for  ex- 
ample by  former  Governor  Scranton  when 
he  returned  from  a  survey  trip  for  the  Pres- 
Ident-Elect  a  year  ago.  is  superficially  very 
appealing.  But  It  overlooks  the  fundamental 
fact  that,  ever  since  the  U.N.  decision  creat- 
ing the  new  state.  Israel  has  wanted  peace 
and  the  Arabs  have  not.  To  be  even-handed  In 
such  a  situation  is  like  a  policeman  being 
even-handed  between  a  hold-up  man  and  his 
intended  victim. 

The  other  thing  that  Is  wrong  with  the 
even-handed  approach  Is  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion has  given  tremendous  euppoi^  to  the 
Arabs.  Thus  balance,  even  a  precarious  bal- 
ance, requires  that  the  Israelis  have  cor- 
respKmdlng  support. 

A  second  factor  underlying  the  Nlxcn  Ad- 
ministration's recent  activities  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  the  belief — or  at  least  the 
hope — that  the  Soviet  Union  shared  our  de- 
sire to  achieve  a  permanent  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  and  would  work  with  us  to  that 
end.  If  we  had  not  entertained  that  hope,  we 
would  hardly  have  devoted  as  much  effort 
as  we  have  to  the  quadripartite  and  bi- 
lateral big-power  talks. 

But  I  would  submit  to  you  that  In  this 
regard  we  have  been  engaging  In  wishful 
thinking.  As  I  have  suggested  earlier,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  continuance  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  dispute  is  Ideal  from  the  Soviet 
point  of  view. 

If  the  Soviets  were  afraid  of  a  general  war 
erupting  in  the  area,  they  might  have  a 
reason  for  wanting  to  see  an  Arab-Israeli 
settlement,  but  they  no  doubt  feel  that  a 
general  war  will  not  occur  so  long  aa  they 
and  the  other  big  powers  are  determined  to 
avoid  It. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  say  a  word  about 
the  two  Americans  who  have  been  most  di- 
rectly Involved  In  the  big-power  negotia- 
tions. Ambassador  Charles  W.  Tost  in  New 
York  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Jo- 
septa  Slsoo  in  Washington.  I  know  these 
men  well  and  I  have  strong  feelings  of  re- 
spect and  affection  for  them.  They  are  both 
experienced  professionals  and  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  question  their  motivation  or  their 
integrity.  But  I  think  they  have  been  dU- 
playlng  a  tsrplcal  American  complaint,  that 
of  Impatience  with  the  continuance  of  a 
messy,  unpleasant  situation  and  a  refusal  to 
accept  the  fact  that  for  the  present  no  solu- 
tion la  poosible.  The  American  side  has  sim- 
ply been  too  anxious  to  try  to  promote  a 
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settlement,   not   recognizing  that   the   time 
for  a  settlement  has  not  yet  come. 

By  contrast,  the  Israelis  have  shown  them- 
selves to  be  masters  of  the  waiting  game,  as 
well  as  extraordinarily  brave  and  capable 
fighters.  They  have  shown  an  admirable 
steadfastness,  a  willingness  to  get  through 
the  present  diflBcult  period,  no  matter  how 
long  it  takes,  until  the  Arabs  come  to  their 
senses.  They  sorely  want  peace,  but  they 
are  not  over-anxious  for  It.  Thus,  the  elderly 
Uncle  Sam  would  have  done  well  to  display 
the  same  patience — the  same  "cool" — as  the 
young  Abraham  (or  should  I  say  as  the 
grandmotherly  Golda ) . 

The  Israelis  seem  to  see  clearly — as  we  have 
failed  to  do— that  the  present  situation,  dis- 
agreeable and  difficult  as  it  Is— Is  not  nearly 
as  intolerable  for  them  as  It  Is  for  the 
Ar.iljs. 

A.s  the  astute  American  columnist  Joseph 
Kr.ift  recently  pointed  out.  "There  Is  really 
no  good  reason  why  the  United  States  should 
be  lorclng  the  pace  for  settlement  in  the  Near 
East.  This  country  can  afford  to  sit  tight 
there.  It  Is  the  Russians  and  their  Arab 
friends  who  are  In  trouble,  who  need  to  re- 
cover territory  and  reopen  the  Suez  Canal." 
There  Is  another  possible  factor  behind  the 
recent  U.S.  moves  which  has  little  to  do  with 
our  intense  desire  to  promote  a  settlement 
and  which  may  explain  our  putting  forward 
ideas  that  we  know  will  be  unacceptable  to 
the  Israelis. 

Perhaps  we  are  concerned  merely  with 
very  short-range  political  objectives.  Per- 
haps we  are  trying  to  placate  the  Arabs  and 
somehow  to  strengthen  the  relatively  mod- 
erate elements  against  the  extremists.  It 
must  be  said  in  fairness  that  the  recent 
Arab  summit  conference  broke  up  in  near- 
total  confusion  and  dissension,  and  quite 
possibly  Secretary  Rogers"  speech  and  the 
other  U.S.  moves  are  partly  responsible. 

But  to  explain  U.S.  policy  this  way  Is 
really  to  put  the  worst  face  on  it.  It  may 
appear  subtle,  but  it  Is  in  reality  wholly 
dishonest,  representing  old-fashioned  power 
politics  at  Its  worst. 

Certainly  we  have  seen  some  of  this  desire 
not  to  make  the  Arabs  too  angry  at  work 
m  our  posture  at  the  U.N.,  and  it  is  not  a 
pretty  sight.  We  have  acquiesced  in  a  series 
of  one-sided  UJ^.  resolutions  condemning 
Israel's  reprisals  but  never  as  sharply  the 
acts  that  provoked  them.  And  last  fall,  at  a 
time  when  Syria  was  outrageously  holding 
two  Israeli  citizens  after  a  highjacking,  we 
failed  effectively  to  stop  the  election  of 
Syria  to  the  Security  Council,  a  shameful 
travesty  of  what  U.N.  elections  ought  to 
represent. 

For  us  to  fail  to  stand  up  for  the  Israelis 
when  we  know  they  are  right  is  bad  enough. 
But  the  Irony  is  that  our  efforts  at  placating 
the  Arabs — appeasing  them  is  the  proper 
term — will  not  accomplish  the  desired  re- 
sult In  the  long  run.  So  long  as  we  give 
Israel  even  minimum  support,  the  Arabs 
will  blame  us  for  helping  their  enemy. 

Once  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  is  settled 
we  win  have  no  trouble  reestablishing  good 
relations  with  the  Arabs,  as  we  have  with 
our  erstwhile  World  War  II  enemies.  And 
it  will  make  little  difference  to  the  speed  of 
this  process  how  angry  they  got  with  us 
beforehand. 

What  then  Is  our  proper  course? 
The  Administration  should  very  simply 
stop  trying  to  play  Mr.  Ptx-It  in  the  Middle 
East.  Instead,  it  should  follow  last  month's 
Congressional  directive  and  stand  loyaUy  by 
our  friends  the  Israelis,  returning  to  our 
prior  support  of  the  direct  negotiations 
position. 

To  the  extent  the  Israelis  are  unable  to 
obtain  the  necessary  arms  and  equipment 
elsewhere — by  air-lifting  them  out  of  Arab 
territory  or  James  Bond-ing  them  away  from 
faithless  friends — we  should  make  arms 
and  equipment  available. 
'We  may  have  to    help  Israel  economically 
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also.  The  cur.'ent  semi-war  creates  a  serious 
financial  drain.  Through  UJA  and  Israel 
bond  campaigns,  the  American  Jewish  com- 
munity has  been  responding  to  Israel's 
needs  with  heartwarming  generosity,  but  all 
Americans  should  be  prepared  to  Join  in 
giving  to  this  gallant  democracy  the  where- 
withal  to  defend  Itself  against  t,hose  who 
would  destroy  It. 

How  much  will  it  cost?  No  one  can  say.  It 
depends  largely  on  how  soon  a  new  genera- 
tion of  Arabs  will  rise  up  in  anger  and  de- 
mand an  end  to  the  fruitless  policy  of  mili- 
tary adventurism.  But  however  much  il  will 
cost,  it  will  be  f.ir  less  than  the  billions 
the  Soviets  are  pouring  In  to  the  area,  and 
only  a  tiny  fraction  of  what  we  have  been 
."■pending  to  keep  a  mlliiary  oligarchy  in 
P-wer  in  V.e'nrim  (and  we  will  not  be  asked 
to  do  tiic  Israelis'  fighting  for  them). 

There  is  another  step  I  believe  we  mu.-,i 
l;.ke.  however  hard  it  may  be.  For  20  years, 
the  U.S.  h£.s  teen  supplying  more  than  tfe'o- 
thircis  of  the  funds  for  UNRWA,  the  agency 
that  operates  the  Arab  refugee  camps.  The 
Arabs  have  refused  to  let  these  refugees  re- 
settle elsewhere  because  the  Arab  leaders 
knew  that  the  camps  would  serve  as  breeding 
grounds  for  a  new  generation  of  Israel  haters. 
In  recent  months  many  of  the  camps  have 
actually  come  under  the  domination  of  the 
Palest:nian  terrorists. 

We  sliould  embar'K  on  a  policy  of  phasing 
out  U.S.  support  for  pure  relief,  and  iiid.caie 
our  v.iUingness  to  spend  the  same  amount  of 
rr.cney.  or  even  more,  in  actual  resettlement 
and  retraining  activities.  Israel  could  take 
a  l;mi'-«d  number,  on  a  carefully  screened 
beusis.  Some  might  find  homes.  If  assisted, 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Probably  the 
great  majority  will  want  to  build  new  lives 
somewhere  in  the  Arab  world,  and  they 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  do  so 
In  the  coming  session  of  Congress  I  Intend 
to  press  for  legislation  to  give  effect  to  such 
a  policy. 

In  addition  to  these  moves,  I  believe  we 
should  Indicate  our  willingness  to  enter  into 
firm  commitments,  by  treaty  If  necessarj', 
to  guarantee  any  settlement  that  Is  negoti- 
ated l)etween  the  Arabs  and  the  Israelis.  Such 
a  guarantee  could  and  should  be  even- 
handed,  applying  to  both  sides.  If  other  big 
powers  were  willing  to  do  the  same,  so  much 
the  better. 

In  the  event  of  such  an  agreement,  the 
U.N.  would  be  the  logical  instrumentality  to 
see  that  the  terms  are  observed,  for  example 
by  patrolling  demilitarized  zones.  In  that 
case,  the  Secretary  General  should  be  given  a 
firm  mandate  to  act  by  the  Security  Council, 
not  subject  to  termination  by  one  side  acting 
alone. 

We  should  also  Indicate  our  willingness.  In- 
deed our  eagerness,  to  help  the  Arab  coun- 
tries conquer  their  age-old  problems  of  pov- 
erty, disease,  Illiteracy  and  hunger,  once  they 
have  indicated  that  they  are  turning  their 
own  swords  into  plowshares.  Israel,  of  course, 
has  long  been  ready,  willing  and  able  to  do 
the  same. 

Most  Important  of  all,  we  should  make 
more  clear  than  we  ever  have  before  our 
determination  not  to  let  the  Arabs  drive 
Israel  Into  the  sea.  If  once  the  Arabs  could 
be  persuaded  that  their  dream  cannot  be 
realized,  then  hopefully  they  would  come  to 
their  senses  and  a  new  day  of  peace  and 
friendship  could  dawn. 

One  final  word:  I  have  been  very  free 
with  criticism  and  advice  for  the  U.S.  Do  I 
have  none  for  the  Israelis?  Yes,  I  do.  Recog- 
nizing the  terrible  provocations  they  suffered, 
I  nevertheless  hope  they  can  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  escalate  the  Intensity  of  their  re- 
taliations against  terrorist  attacks.  Overre- 
action,  however  imderstandable,  may  well  be 
counter-productive,  both  on  the  ground  and 
in  terms  of  support  from  overseas.  Moreover, 
some  Israeli  leaders,  no  doubt  feeling  the 
euphoria  of  success,  are  showing  signs  of 
hubria,  and  a  lessening  of  interest  in  dls- 
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plnyiug  '  •  decent  respect  fur  the  opiiiious 
oi  iiiaiikind  The.-^e  tendencies  are  human, 
b'l:   rhey  are  worrisome  too 

I  »m  sure  that  many  Americans — devoted 
ti*i  I'srael  s  weliare — feel  the  same  way  We 
do  not  want  to  see  the  widespread  support 
that  I>riiel  ha»  enjoyed  m  America  Jeopard- 
i/fit  B;'.  'et  \ii  Riso  in  (airnesii  recognize 
thn;  at  the  moment  oiir  advice  may  seem 
some*  hat  gratuitou.-  It  we  Americans  want 
tnir  ddvlce  to  be  heeded  let  us  start  by  ex- 
lenditi ;  assistance  to  r>ri!el  at  perhaps  a  third 
the  '.e  el  of  wn;tt  the  Ri.^sians  are  doing 
UT  thf  Arabs 


WE   SUPPORT   THE    PRESIDENT   ON 
VIETNAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  COWGER 

If     Kf  VTl  V  KT 
IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTidau    January  22.  1970 

Mr  COWGER  Mr  Speaker,  in  the 
JanuaiT  3.  1970,  u-^ue  o(  the  Kentucky 
Labor  New.s.  there  appeared  an  edi- 
torial entitled  We  Support  the  President 
on  Vietnam  '  The  author,  Mr  Sam 
Ezelle,  IS  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
Kentucky  State  AFL-CIO  I  think  that 
Mr  Ezelle  s  remaik..s  iie  food  for  thought 
and  would  be  eiuoyed  by  my  colleagues 

The  editorial  .s  as  iollows; 
Wr   SfPPORT   Tht    Prfmdist   On    Vietnam 

A  Kentucky  s'ate  sen.itor  and  three  state 
representatli.es  have  ponsored  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  public  pr<>ss  dem-iadlng  that  the 
United  States  get  our  of  the  war  In  Viet 
N.im— "Now'  ' 

Since  our  commutusr  t-nemies  do  not  agree 
to  .my  pence  tenn.s  jropoeed  by  our  coun- 
try those  who  say  pjll  out  now"  are  say- 
ing we  should  surrender  They  may  deny  this 
of  course,  but  we  »r.;  Ie.ive  members  of  this 
unhappy  group  tn  p:ay  their  word  games 
among  themselve«  If  the  United  States 
should  order  an  lniin»-d:.ite  cessation  of  our 
activities  and  order  the  troops  home — "now" 
— with  no  conditions  imposed  upon  an  army 
we  have  fought  for  ten  years,  it  would  be 
so  identical  to  an  "unconditional  surrender  ' 
th.it  even  Professor  John  Kenneth  Oalbraltb 
of  Hahvud  could  not  find  a  scintilla  of  dif- 
ference 

Some  say  that  our  country  -.hould  Ignore 
the  strife  in  other  lands  Our  thoughts  go 
back  to  the  ye^rs  preceding  World  War  II 
We  remember  the  year  1931,  when  Japan 
seized  Manchuria  from  China  China  pro- 
tested to  the  Le.igue  'if  Nations,  but  a  year 
later  Manchuria  becime  the  Japanese  pup- 
pet state  of  Manchukuo  It  wm  a  far  away 
problem  m  a  far  away  land  America  stood 
by      .  . 

In  1935.  Adolph  Hitler  violated  the  Ver- 
s»iii:es  Treaty,  and  ordered  the  conscription 
of   a   German   army    America   stood    by         . 

The  aame  year.  Italian  dictator  Benito 
M'ossoUnl  Invaded  Ethiopia  His  son.  Vtttorlo, 
described  with  sadl.'^tlc  delight  the  scene  of 
Italian  war  plane*  dropping  t>omtM  on  the 
b'.ack  warriors  below,  armed  only  with  shieldi! 
,ind  spears  Of  the  explosions  bursting  their 
bloody  bodies.  Vittorlo  Mussolini  chortled, 
I  itill  'emernbiT  the  ffffct  I  produced  on 
a  q'oup  iif  Gala  tnbfrrien  I  dropped  an 
a--:at  torp.-do  rxght  in  '.he  rrr\ter  and  the 
Q'Dup  opened  up  like  a  flotcering  rose  It 
•I  at  m<xit  entfrtaintng  ■  The  African  mon- 
arch. Haile  Selasale,  appealed  to  the  world 
fiT  help  against  the  cruel  Italian  marauders, 
who  sprayed  mustard  giis  on  the  wells. 
ponds,  and  villages  until  the  air  water,  and 
ground  were  equally  contaminated  America 
stood  by 

In  1936.  heel  clicking  Nazi  legions  under 
Hitler  marched  Into  tbe  demlllt«nzed  Rhine- 
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land  further  violating  the  armistice  agree- 
ment with  America  -iiid  our  allies.  America 
btor^t  by 

In  1W38,  Germimy  marched  Into  .Austria, 
ar.d  Inter  that  year  Hitler  demanded  Sude- 
tenland  from  Czechoslovakia  and  took  It  all 
without  firing  a  .shot  as  America  stood 
by 

Hitler  then  tix>k  Polaml  Norway  Denmark, 
the  Netherlands  Belgium.  Luxenibovirg  and 
Prance  .\rmndas  of  Oerm.-in  bi>mbers  tried 
to  er.ioe   England    America   stixxl    by   .       . 

The  ina.san  e  attack  on  Pearl  H.irbtir  then 
swept  away  the  gre.it  Amerlc.tn  dream  that 
we  could  grow  lat  on  war  protii*  irom  de.s- 
perate  frlend^  :i>  we  yt'x.Kl  bv  wuliout  .st.iiid- 
Ing  up' 

We  know  now  that  America  »*i.Mjd  by  too 
long  We  could  ha\e  lost  World  War  II  be- 
cause of  the  pacihsts  who  were  ur.wlllmg  for 
us  to  face  an  unpleasant  truth 

What  IS  the  price  the  total  price  of  a  pftll- 
ou!  surrender  in  Viet  Nam? 

Are  thiv,e  who  buy  the  '"peace  now  '  ad- 
vern.semn.'i  prep.ired  tn  pay  It? 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  1863  POLISH 
INSURRECTION.  JANUARY  22.  1970 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    NEW     "ioSK 
IS    IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  22.  1970 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  Mr. 
Speaker,  mankind  has  tiecomc  somewhat 
callous  to  the  significance  of  Insurrec- 
tion.s  and  revolts  throughout  the  world. 
Haidly  a  week  goes  by  but  what  .some 
group  .somewhere  rises  up  again.st  the 
ruling  power  or  seeks  to  break  away  from 
regimes  alleged  to  deny  man's  funda- 
mental lit)erties.  Some  of  these  most  re- 
cent uprisings  are  but  the  vocal  out- 
bur.sts  of  a  .small  group  of  dissidents 
which  have  been  given  undue  publicity 
by  avid  news  mongers  Many  of  the  in- 
surrections, however,  are  of  great  signifi- 
cance and  may  have  lasting  Influence 
upon  the  shaping  of  future  world  affairs 
Pew  of  them  can  ever  approach  the  his- 
toric significance  of  the  1863  Polish  in- 
surrection, the  anniversary  of  which 
falls  on  today.  January  22 

I  am  always  impressed  with  the  spe- 
cial significance  which  our  fine  Polish- 
American  organizations  attribute  to  this 
occasion  When  one  reads  again  the  story 
of  the  valiant  stiiigtile  of  Polish  patriot.*; 
to  uppose  the  czars  detested  educational 
and  political  reforms,  one  can  appreci- 
ate why  Polish  American.s  today  revere 
the  courageous  stand  taken  by  their  fore- 
fathers over  a  century  ago 

Dunng  the  period  when  our  own  Na- 
tion was  torn  with  internal  conflict  over 
the  question  of  slavery  and  States  rights, 
the  youth  of  Poland  waged  an  unremit- 
ting war  again;it  the  puppet  regime  of 
Czar  Alexander  II  Their  hit-and-run 
tactics  from  well -concealed  hideouts 
throughout  the  country  became  so  in- 
creasingly effective  that  the  czar  had  to 
utilize  his  massive  military  establishment 
to  wipe  out  those  who  sought  to  oppose 
his  rule  and  his  dictates  To  this  end  he 
was  successful  and  the  secret  national 
government  in  Warsaw  was  eradicated. 
So.  too,  were  hundreds  of  patriotic  Pol- 
ish citizens  made  to  pay  the  supreme 
penalty  for  their  efforts  to  win  freedom 
and  lndei>endence  for  their  countrymen 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  date  serves  as  a  firm 
remmder  that  the  Polish  jieople  then  and 
now  have  a  deep  yearning  for  independ- 
ence and  a  fierce  determination  to  re- 
move the  shackles  of  serfdom  Today  as 
was  true  100  years  ago,  the  people  of 
Poland  are  enuaued  in  a  strucgle  to  re- 
gam  control  of  their  ow  n  destinies.  The 
cry  of  the  1863  insurrectionists  ol 
"Poland  for  th.e  Poles  '  is  as  vibrant  to- 
day as  it  was  a  century  ago.  I  know  this 
to  be  true  because  of  my  return  visit  to 
Poland  last  August.  Once  again  I  had 
first-hand  contact  with  fine  sturdy  Polish 
citizens  who  demonstrated  their  dislike 
for  the  Soviet  yoke  and  their  lack  of  ap- 
preciation and  respect  for  economic,  po- 
litical, and  cultural  reforms  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  Russians 

Both  in  Poland  as  well  as  at  the  great 
convocation  commemorating  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  capture  of  Monte  Cas- 
sino  in  Italy,  I  met  the  cream  of  todays 
loyal  and  patriotic  Poles.  The  dogged  de- 
termination of  Poles  from  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  earth  as  well  as  from  the 
homeland  Itself  demonstrated  the  same 
love  for  Poland  and  the  same  ambition 
for  the  attainment  of  a  free  Poland  as 
that  which  typified  the  Polish  patriots 
of  1863 

All  America  can  be  proud  to  share 
with  our  Polish  Americans  the  observ- 
ance of  this  important  anniversary.  All 
America  can  be  proud  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  Polish  insurrectionists 
who  were  able  to  escape  to  this  country. 
For  it  is  from  the  descendants  of  these 
patriots  that  so  many  of  this  Nation's 
most  loyal  and  dedicated  citizens  have 
come. 

As  I  join  my  Polish -American  friends 
on  this  occasion  I  want  both  to  congratu- 
late them  on  their  magniflcient  ongoing 
contribution  to  the  life  and  growth  of 
this  country  and  to  pledge  anew  my  own 
determination  to  strive  for  the  attain- 
ment of  that  independence  for  Poland 
for  w  hich  so  many  patriots  died  107  years 
at;o  this  date. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE  WALK  TO  FIGHT 
HUNGER 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

or    MONTANA 
IN    THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  22.  1970 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  report  from  Miss  Karen  Mc- 
Broom,  Montana's  lone  representative  to 
the  recent  National  Young  World  De- 
velopment Conference.  This  group  Is  re- 
lated to  the  American  Freedom  Prom 
Hunger  Foundation.  Miss  McBroom 
writes  '  Tlie  basic  goal  of  the  group  is 
to  educate  the  American  people,  or  make 
them  realize  that  unless  the  problems  of 
hunger,  population,  and  pollution  are 
brought  under  control,  all  mankind  will 
suffer."  The  group  conducts  "Walks  for 
Development"  during  which  contributors 
pledge  a  certain  amount  of  money  per 
mile  walked  by  its  members;  the  funds 
are  then  donated  to  worthy  causes.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  efforts  of  this  fine  young 
people's  organization  before  my  distin- 
guished colleagues 


January  22,  1970 


THE  JOURNEY  AHEAD 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  22.  1970 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dawn  of 
a  new  day,  after  years  of  decline  of  the 
American  maritime  Industry,  was  indi- 
cated by  an  unprecedented  attendance 
of  the  Propeller  Club,  Port  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  luncheon  meeting  on  January 
21,  at  the  Raybum  Building  special 
dining  room.  The  occasion  was  significant 
especially  because  one  of  the  speakers 
was  the  Maritime  Administrator,  A.  E. 
Gibson,  the  architect  and  author  of  the 
new  proposal  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion to  rebuild  and  restore  the  sadly 
deteriorated  American  merchant  marine, 
hearings  on  which  are  scheduled  for  next 
week  In  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Mr.  Gibson's  talk  to  the  Propeller  Club 
will  be  of  great  interest  to  all  Members 
of  Congress  emd  the  public,  and  accord- 
ingly, Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  text  of 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  : 

The  Journev  Ahead 

We  at  tlie  Maritime  Administration  deeply 
appreciate  the  honor  done  us  today  by  the 
Propeller  Club,  Port  of  Washington.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  to  share  the  honors  with 
my  charming  colleague  from  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission.  Mrs.  Bentley's  staunch 
ftdTocacy  of  a  strong  CJB,  Mercliant  Marine 
has  l>een  Instrumental  In  winning  the  sup- 
port of  the  Nixon  Administration  for  the 
revltallzaUon  of  our  Industry. 

We  often  lament  our  tendency  to  talk  to 
ourselves,  but  today  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity    that    thJi    occasion    affords    of 
speaking  to  representatives  of  all  the  groups 
that  comprise  our  many-sided  Merchant  Ma- 
rine. The  Propeller  Club  alone  brings  them 
all  together  in  one  friendly  gathering — rep- 
resentatives of  ship  builders  and  operators, 
labor  unions,  suppliers  of  components,  con- 
gressional committees,  government  agencies — 
the  lions  and  the  tigers  (there  are  no  lambs 
In  this  Industry)  eating,  drinking,  and  "talk- 
ing together  amicably  In  this  no-man's  land. 
I  believe  we  have  much  to  celebrate  today. 
Just  a  year  ago  Preeldent  Nixon  took  offlce, 
and   already   we   have   a   maritime   program 
hammered  out  which  we  believe  is  workable 
and   acceptable   to  all   the   agencies   of  the 
Government,  with  their  diverse  Interests,  and 
which  has  been,  at  least  InltlaUy,  received 
with  almost  unanimous  support  by  congres- 
sional and  Industry  spokesmen.  Considering 
the  l>acklng  and  tUllng,  the  frustrations  and 
furor   that   accompanied   previous   attempts 
to  work  out  a  maritime  program,  I  think  we 
can  count  this  as  a  significant  step  forward. 
But  let's  face  It — It  is  only  the  first  step 
on  the  long,  hard  journey  that  lies  ahead. 
The   Administration  proposes,  but  Congress 
disposes.  It  disposes  In  accordance  with  the 
democratic    process — Its    understandlnng    of 
what  its  constituents  want.  These  constitu- 
ents  are   represented  by   the  groups  which 
appear  to  testify  before  the  Committees  con- 
sidering  legislation,   by   the   interest   shown 
by   Individuals  as  reflected   in  their  letters, 
and   by   editorial   comment   throughout  the 
country.  Certainly  we  do  not  expect  complete 
unanimity  of  support  for  every  detail  of  the 
President "s  program  and  the  enabling  legis- 
lation we  have  presented.  But  If  the  program 
and  the  legislation  are  torn  to  bits  by  groups 
ceeklng   a    little    more    for    themselves   or   a 
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little  less  for  someone  else,  the  result  can 
well  be,  once  again,  no  program  at  all. 

Let  us  say,  however,  hopefully,  that  the 
program  Is  enacted  promptly,  with  little  sub- 
stantive change.  Tlils  will  be  only  the  second 
step  toward  the  goal  of  a  revitalized  Mer- 
chant Marine. 

Fundamental  to  the  program  is  the  build- 
ing of  new  ships — some  30  a  year  for  10 
years.  But  they  must  be  productive  ships, 
designed  and  built  for  multiple  orders  at 
a  cost  that  will  result  in  sharply  lowering 
government  subsidy.  The  shipbuilders  have 
assured  us  that,  given  a  chance  to  partici- 
pate in  the  design  of  these  ships,  and  given 
assurance  of  large  enough  orders  over  a  long 
enough  period  of  time,  they  can  indeed  sub- 
stantially lower  the  cost  In  the  7  years  ahead. 
The  Maritime  Administration  has  taken  the 
tirst  steps  to  make  this  possible  by  letting 
contracts  for  development  of  basic  designs 
for  American  ships  of  the  1970's.  The  teams 
working  on  these  designs  include  naval  ar- 
chitects, shipbuilders,  suppliers,  and  oper- 
ators. The  new  designs  should' be  ready  by 
this  spring. 

We  have  also  sought  industry  advice  ou 
long-range  plans  for  research  and  develop- 
ment projects  that  can  most  usefully  be 
undertaken  by  the  Government  as  a  means 
of  meeting  the  challenge  of  the  future,  leav- 
ing to  the  Industry  those  projects  which  show 
promise  of  near-term  pay-off. 

Ships  on  the  drawing  boards  carry  no  cargo. 
Steamship  lines  must  place  orders  for  the 
ships  and  put  them  into  operation.  They 
must  work  out  schedules  and  services  that 
meet  the  needs  of  our  trade  in  a  better  way 
than  ever  before.  The  operators  have  assured 
us  that  they  need  and  want  new  and  more 
productive  ships  and  will  order  them  If  they 
are  given  the  chance  to  do  so  at  competitive 
prices. 

We  will  give  them  the  chance  to  carry  out 
their  plans.  We  expect  to  contract  for  13  to  16 
ships  by  next  June  to  get  the  program  under- 
way with  the  use  of  multi-year  procurement 
and  an  additional  20-25  ships  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  By  the  year  after,  the  30-shlps-a- 
year  program  should  be  in  full  swing,  in- 
cluding not  only  liners  but  bulk  carriers 
and  tankers  as  well. 

We  have  also  taken  a  number  of  actions  to 
reduce  the  paperwork  burden  on  the  oper- 
ators, to  sln^llfy  subsidy  accounting  systems, 
and  to  remove  the  heavy  hand  of  government 
from  their  shoulders  wherever  It  can  be  done 
without  risk  to  the  taxpayers'  interests.  These ' 
steps  have  been  designed  to  make  more  ef- 
ficient operation  possible  and  profitable. 

In  order  to  put  new  ships  into  service, 
however,  the  unions  and  management  must 
tie  able  to  resolve  the  manning  scale  prob- 
lem that  will  make  it  possible  to  realize  the 
full  potenUallties  of  the  improved  designs  on 
an  equitable  basis  without  resort  to  work 
stoppages.  A  number  of  unions  have  given 
assurance  that  with  a  meaningful  long-range 
program,  giving  promise  of  a  strong  and  grow- 
ing Industry,  they  will  cooperate  in  this  effort. 
Ships  are  only  a  means  to  an  end — the 
transporting  of  cargoes.  Without  the  wilUng- 
ness  of  American  and  foreign  shippers  to 
consign  their  cargoes  to  U.S.  ships,  we  will 
have  a  lot  of  fine  ships  sailing  half  empty 
or  tied  up  at  the  pier.  It  Is  my  belief  that 
the  industry  can  depend  on  the  support  of 
American  importers  and  exporters  if  they  can 
continually  provide  fast,  dependable,  un- 
interrupted service  on  which  shippers  can 
rely  to  deliver  their  goods  when  and  where 
needed. 

The  Maritime  Administration  has  already 
undertaken  to  step  up  our  trade  promotion 
efforts  and  to  give  greater  encouragement  to 
Intermodal  transportation.  In  the  final  analy- 
sis, our  efforts  must  be  geared  to  providing 
more  and  better  service  for  those  who  engage 
In  foreien  trade. 

If  then  we  have  the  new  ship.s.  b'.illt  and 
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placed  m  operation,  properly  manned,  load- 
ed with  cargo — what  more  shall  we  need? 
The  answer  has  to  be  reasonable  expectation 
of  profits.  If  we  have  all  this  and  yet  lose 
money,  investors  will  look  elsewhere,  and  the 
Whole  structure  will  collapse  for  want  of  the 
necessary  support  from  the  private  sector 
that  must  balance  the  government's  Invest- 
ment. We  have  no  assurances  from  investors. 
Their  Interest  Is  not  in  the  Merchant  Marine 
as  such  but  In  return  on  their  capital.  Yet 
we  know  that  when  an  industry  Is  soundly 
based  and  healthily  growing,  the  funds  for 
investment  will  be  available.  Our  programs 
for  Federal  Ship  Mortgage  Insurance  and 
Ship  Exchange  have  shown  that  (apltal  is 
available  for  economically  Justifiable  ship- 
ping projects. 

The  pitfalls  .ihead  on  our  Journey  are 
clearly  marked.  In  the  past  single  groups 
have  blocked  forward  progress  for  many 
others.  But  no  one  group  can  bring  about 
.success  by  Itself.  It  will  take  all  of  them,  each 
ni.-.klng  iLs  own  special  contribution  to  the 
forward  movement  of  all.  The  process  is  of 
course  not  so  simple  and  clear-cut  as  I  have 
pictured  It  here.  Many  of  the  decisions  and 
actions  of  various  groups  must  be  taken  si- 
multaneously. Interactions  among  all  the 
groups  will  be  going  on  all  the  time.  The 
attitudes  and  plans  of  one  wiU  affect  the 
responses  and  programs  of  the  others.  But 
the  Important  thing  is  to  recognize  that  we 
are  all  taking  this  Journey  together,  and 
none  of  us  will  make  it  to  the  end  unless 
we  all  do. 

I  cannot  believe  that  any  of  us  are  willing 
to  be  responsible  even  In  part  for  the  con- 
sequences of  failure.  Without  an  adequate 
Merchant  Marine,  the  world's  greatest  trad- 
ing nation  must  surrender  her  trade  to  her 
business  rivals.  Without  responsibilities 
be  at  the  mercy  of  those  who,  for  their  own 
reasons,  might  or  might  not  "wish  to  see  them 
carried  out. 

We  are  setting  out  together  on  a  voyage 
as  adventurous  as  that  of  Columbus.  The 
dangers  are  many,  but  the  rewards  can  be 
great.  The  young  people  keep  telling  us  that 
this  is  the  Age  of  Aquarius.  All  us  old  navi- 
gators know  that  yesterday  the  sun  entered 
the  sign  of  Aquarius.  The  stars  are  with  us 
This  is  our  decade — the  decade  in  which  we 
shall  build  a  Merchant  Marine  of  which  we 
can  speak  with  pride  rather  than  apology. 

As  the  leaders  of  all  the  groups  wiUUn 
the  maritime  industry  on  whose  cooperation 
our  success  dep>ends,  1  call  upon  you  to  back 
•the  President  in  his  efforts  to  revitalize  the 
U.S.  Merchant  Marine.  I  urge  you  to  accept 
the  challenges  and  the  opportunities  he  has 
offered  to  save  from  oblivion  an  Industry  on 
which  our  nation's  economic  and  military 
strength  depends. 

The  stars  are  with  us — all  we  need  now  is 
the  win  to  pull  together  to  reach  our  goal. 


CABINET  COMMITTEE  ON  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES FOR  SPANISH-SPEAK- 
ING PEOPLE 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  22,  1970 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
before  the  close  of  the  first  session  of 
the  91st  Confess  the  House  and  Senate 
passed  legislation  establishing  a  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Opportunities  for  Span- 
ish-Speaking People.  This  action  dra- 
matically demonstrates  the  concern  of 
the  Congress  and  the  administration  for 
those  Spanish -speaking  people  living 
throughout  the  Nation. 

This  legislation  provides  the  new  Cab- 


Inet  Committee  with  several  responsibil- 
it:e>.  chief  amoni;  Uieni  being: 

Fust,  to  advise  Federal  departments 
nnd  agencies  regardinij  appropriate  ac- 
tion to  be  taken  to  help  assure  that  Fed- 
eral profsrams  are  providing  the  assist- 
ance needed  by  Span ish-spe akin?  and 
Spanish-surnamed  Americans:  and 

Second,  to  advi^se  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  on  the  development  and 
iniplernentanon  of  comprehen.Mve  and 
foordinated  policies,  plans,  and  pro- 
'-•rams  focu.sln?  on  the  si)ecial  problems 
and  needs  of  Spasu.'ih-sumamed  and 
Spanish-speakinK  Americans. 

The  President  will  also  facilitate  the 
Comniutee  s  operation  by  appomlinK  an 
Advisory  Council  on  Spanish-Speaking 
American.?  which  will  counsel  the  Com- 
mittee on  a  wide  range  of  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  perspective,  the  Cab- 
inet Committee  on  Opportunities  for 
Spanish-Speaking  People  will  strive  to 
assure  thai  Federal  programs  reach 
all  Spanish-speaking  and  Spanish-sur- 
named  Americans  In  addition,  the  Com- 
mittee will  work  to  develop  new  programs 
designed  to  make  the  great  American 
dream  a  reality  to  this  group  of  valued 
Americans.  These  twin  goals  are  worthy 
of  our  dedication  and  our  concerted 
efTorts. 


ADVANCE    FEED   GRAIN    PAYMENTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  low* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRt:SE>rrATIVES 

Thursday.  January  22    1970 


Mr.  SCHERLE  Mr  Speaker,  today  I 
have  Introduced  legislation  which  would 
require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Clifford  M.  Hardin,  to  allot  advance  feed 
grain  r&>'ments  of  a  muumum  of  50  per- 
cent this  year  Congressmen  who  are 
interested  In  advance  feed  grain  pay- 
ments can  now  join  me  .n  calling  for  an 
Immediate  hearing  before  the  Agriculture 
Committee  to  consider  this  vital  legisla- 
tion. 

Advance  feed  arain  payments  have  my 
total  and  unequivocal  support  The  bene- 
fits derived  from  early  pajrment  and  for 
the  full  amount  per  acre  have  historically 
given  the  agri-business  community  a  sea- 
sonal economic  shot  in  the  arm  The 
spnng  of  the  year  brings  many  expense's 
to  the  farmer,  and  to  delay  feed  gram 
payments  until  July  or  Augtist  would 
work  an  economic  hardship  upon  the  Na- 
tions  food  producer.  Failure  to  make  ad- 
vance payments  would  force  the  farmer 
to  sell  his  crop  in  early  spring  when  the 
prices  are  low,  or  would  necessitate  the 
boriowm^  of  money,  if  available,  at  high 
interest  rates. 

The  logic  expressed  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  in  recommending  delayed 
feed  grain  payments  Is  based  on  fuzzy 
financial  reasoning  The  Bureau  contends 
that  savings  In  Federal  expenditures 
could  be  made  by  delaying  payments 
However  this  would  in  reality  be  only  a 
paper  savings,  since  the  funds  would 
simply  be  earned  from  one  fiscal  year  to 
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another  This  Is  merely  an  attempt  to 
manipulate  the  books  by  shifting  the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  money. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  have  heard 
the  word  discrimination"  used  fre- 
Qu  ntly  Howe\er.  when  it  comes  to  the 
interests  of  the  agricultural  mmorlty, 
representing  only  5  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  Government  treats  this  group 
as  a  stepchild  Whenever  the  Budget 
Bureau  swings  the  economic  ax,  it  Is  the 
fo<xl  producer  and  the  arn-busine&s  com- 
munity that  sulfer  Why  Is  it  always  tlie 
Iar:ner?  Why  make  the  agri-busmess 
community  the  fall  Kuy  '  For  the  past  20 
years,  billions  of  dollars  have  been  spent 
on  countless  wasteful  programs.  The 
Goveinment  has  pumped  billions  Into  the 
economy  of  foreign  countries.  The  OCBce 
of  Economic  Opportunity  has  been  given 
a  virtual  blank  check  m  promoting  ex- 
tremely questionable  programs.  Why 
.'sock  It  to  the  farmer? 

The  time  has  come  to  put  things  back 
Into  proper  perspective  If  the  feed  grain 
program  is  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended,  the  farmer  must  be  of- 
fered an  adequate  Inducement  to  par- 
ticipate. 
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THE     US      JUNIOR     CHAMBER     OF 
COMMERCE 


HON.  RAY  BUNTON 

or   TUTNXSSXB 
I.N    THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  22,  1970 

Mr  BLANTON  Mr  Speaker,  there  are 
countle--^  volimteer  organizations  across 
the  United  States  which  contribute  to 
tlie  total  environment  of  our  lives. 
Volunteer  participation  in  civic  action 
groups  is  a  tradition  in  this  country,  and 
we  can  all  be  thankful  for  it. 

This  week,  one  of  the  largest,  and  one 
of  the  most  Important  volunteer  civic 
organizations  In  America  Is  celebrating 
Its  50th  anniversary.  I  speak  of  the  VS. 
Jumor  Chamber  of  Commerce,  an  orga- 
nization of  young  men  which  I  believe 
exemplifies  the  spirit  of  dedication  and 
pnde  in  our  way  of  life 

The  Jaycees  have  a  commendable 
record  for  concern  about  the  problems  of 
our  towTis.  cities,  and  Nation.  But  they 
have  transferred  this  concern  into  ac- 
tion, and  you  will  always  see  a  Javcee 
group  m  the  forefront  of  most  Important 
civic  action  work  in  any  town  in  this 
Nation 

Worldwide  they  have  inspired  yotmg 
men  to  volimteer  their  time  and  skills 
and  imaginations  to  tackle  tlie  problems 
which  face  us.  Their  selfless  attitude  of 
freely  giving  of  their  time  for  the  better- 
ment of  society  has  motivated  vast  im- 
provements throughout  all  sectors  of  our 
lives 

I  rise.  Mr  Speaker,  to  pay  tribute  to 
these  fine  young  men.  I  congratulate 
them  on  a  half  century  of  service  to 
mankuid.  And  I  wish  to  them  success  in 
all  their  futiu-e  undertakings  as  they 
embark  on  another  half  century  of  .service 
to  their  communities 


THE   UKRAINIAN  NATIONAL 
REPUBLIC 


HON.  R!ARK  ANDREWS 

or    NOBTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  22,  1970 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr 
Speaker,  today  marks  the  52d  anmver- 
sary  of  the  proclamation  of  independence 
of  Ukrainian  National  Republic  and  51st 
armiversary  of  Uie  act  of  union,  whereby 
all  Ukrainian  lands  were  united  Into  one 
independent  and  sovereign  nation.  The 
independence  and  the  act  of  union  were 
proclaimed  in  Kiev,  capital  of  Ukraine  on 
January  22.  1918.  and  1919,  respectively. 

The  Ukramian  National  Republic  was 
recognized  by  a  number  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments Including  that  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia The  latter,  however,  almost  simulta- 
neously with  recognition  declared  war 
and  began  Invasion  of  Ukraine.  For  al- 
most 3 '2  years,  Ukrainian  people  waged 
a  gallant  struggle  in  defense  of  their 
country,  alone  and  unaided.  The  free 
Ukraine  was  subdued  to  a  puppet  regime 
of  Soviet  Socialistic  Republic. 

The  freedom-loving  people  of  Ukraine 
have  not  accepted  Soviet  Russian  domi- 
nation and  regardless  of  harsh  persecu- 
tions, artificial  famine  and  genocide  Rus- 
sian policy  have  been  fighting  for  rees- 
tabli&hment  of  their  independence  by  all 
means  accessible  to  them  for  the  last  50 
years.  During  World  War  U,  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  organized  a  powerful  under- 
ground Ukrainian  Partisan  Army — 
U.P.A. — which  fought  against  Nazi  re- 
gime and  against  the  Soviets  as  well. 

Stalin  and  Khrushchev  unleased 
bloody  persecutions  and  reprisals  against 
the  Ukrainian  people  In  thi;  late  1940's. 

Relentless  and  severe  persecutions  of 
Ukrainians  continued  after  the  death  of 
Stalin  and  after  the  ouster  of  Khru- 
shchev from  the  top  leadership  In  the 
Kremlin.  Brezhnev-Kosygln  leadership 
Is  bent  on  keeping  the  Soviet  Russian 
empire  intact  by  persecutions  and  de- 
portations of  Ukrainian  youth,  students, 
scientists,  and  Ukrainian  intellectu£ds. 

Recently  the  international  press  has 
been  providing  a  vast  amoimt  of  docu- 
mentation of  the  suppression  of  Ukrain- 
ian culture.  Briefly,  the  Kremlin  nile  In 
Ukraine  can  be  described  as  follows:  Ex- 
ploitation of  Ukraine's  economic  re- 
sources for  the  beneflt  of  Moscow  and  Its 
Imperialistic  ventures  in  Asia,  Middle 
East.  Africa,  and  Latin  America;  geno- 
cide and  systematic  deportation  of 
Ukrainians  to  central  Asia;  arrest  and 
trials  of  Ukrainian  patriots  including 
Ukrainian  Communists  defending  free- 
dom of  their  country. 

Persecutions  of  all  religions  in  Ukraine 
and  enforced  Russiflcation  aiming  at  the 
cultural  and  linguistic  genocide  of  the 
Ukrainian  people. 

All  the  available  evidence  of  the  West- 
tem  observers  shows  that  ever-lncreasmg 
tempo  of  repression  has  failed  to  intimi- 
date the  Ukrainian  people,  therefore,  the 
Russian  leadership  In  the  Kremlin  took 
brutal  measures  against  liberal  move- 
ment in  Czechoslovakia,  since  Kremlin 
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leaders  were  convinced  the  liberal  Ideas 
of  Czechoslovakia  would  help  Ukrainian 
liberals  and  other  captive  nations. 

Both  the  U5.  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  have  expressed 
their  concern  over  captive  non-Russian 
nations  in  the  U.S.S.R.  by  enacting  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  resolution  In  July 
1959. 

The  American-Ukrainian  commimity 
in  North  Dakota  and  in  the  whole  United 
States  will  observe  the  forthcoming  52d 
anniversary  of  the  Ukrainian  independ- 
ence and  the  51st  anniversary  of  the  act 
of  union  In  fitting  celebration. 

This  anniversary  provides  an  appro- 
priate occasion  not  only  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  American  people  but  the 
free  world  to  demonstrate  their  sympathy 
and  imderstanding  of  the  aspirations  of 
the  Ukrainian  people. 


DEFICIT  SPENDING  FEEDS 
INFLATION 


HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  22,  1970 

Mrs.  REID  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  in- 
flation Is  one  of  the  major  concerns  of 
citizens  everywhere,  and  on  January  19 
the  Streator,  m..  Daily  Times-Press  com- 
mented editorially  on  the  causes  and  cure 
for  rising  prices.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude this  timely  editorial  herewith  so 
that  colleagues  In  the  House  might  read 
it  also: 

Dincrr  Spending  Pbeds  Inflation 

Federal  budget  deficits  and  Inflation  are 
kissing  cousins,  with  excessive  government 
spending  a  keystone  In  the  Inflationary  frame 
of  U.S.  economics.  Both  deficit  spending  at 
Washington  and  Inflation  Is  a  potent  opiate, 
attractive  and  pleasing  to  the  citizen  who 
is  not  aware  of  the  dangerous  consequences. 

High  prices  and  high  labor  rates  go  band  In 
hand  up  the  spiral  until  there  comes  a  time 
when  money  ceases  to  have  value.  There  have 
been  times,  not  too  many  years  ago,  when  the 
citizens  required  a  wheelbarrow  full  of  Marks 
to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread  In  Oermany.  France, 
Italy,  England  and  other  countries  around 
the  glol>e  have  felt  the  lash  of  Inflation's 
demanding  whip. 

For  years  in  this  country  we  have  experi- 
enced continuing  higher  prices  for  gooda  and 
wares,  higher  lal>or,  higher  taxes,  higher  cost 
of  services.  Up  and  up  and  up  has  gone  the 
gross  national  product  when  measured  In 
dollars.  And  with  each  Impetus  given  Infla- 
tion the  dollar  has  been  reduced  In  its  buy- 
ing power. 

Contributing  grossly  to  Inflation  has  been 
government  spending  at  Washington  in  ex- 
ces»  of  national  income.  Uncle  Sam  has  been 
a  most  liberal  si>ender,  ignoring  deficits 
w)ilch  have  been  piling  up  to  plague  future 
generations,  and  to  be  a  vicious  factor  In 
lowering  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

The  government  has  set  the  example  and 
every  business  and  every  worker  has  volun- 
tarily or  involuntarily  participated  in  the 
economic  spending  spree. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  how  much 
favorable  response  President  Nixon  receives 
as  a  result  of  his  drastic  attack  on  deficit 
spending  at  the  capital,  and  its  effect.  Since 
his  inauguration,  he  has  been  attempting 
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to  find  ways  and  means  to  slow  down  the 
runaway  which  has  been  exhilarating  but 
which  leads  to  tragedy. 

The  President  Is  insisting  that  spending  .he 
limited  to  income  and  there  be  a  balance, 
something  which  has  been  possible  only  a 
very  few  times  In  past  decades.  He  has  or- 
dered cuts  in  every  department  of  govern- 
ment, in  the  military,  in  the  space  program 
and  other  areas  where  savings  could  be  ef- 
fected. Surplus  employes  are  feeling  the  axe 
and  contracts  are  being  restudled  in  the 
effort  to  economize. 

Congress  must  cooperate,  but  of  even 
greater  Importance.  Americans  in  toto  must 
cooperate  If  inflation  Is  to  be  successfully 
battled.  It  is  the  citizenry  which  puts  the 
pressures  on  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion to  spend  without  regard  to  costs. 

The  greedy  hand  of  inflation  plays  no 
favorites,  for  it  reaches  ovit  to  every  Individ- 
ual, employer  or  employe,  to  the  professions. 
The  problem  Is  not  one  alone  for  the  Presi- 
dent, but  he  is  making  good  his  promise  to  do 
something  about  halting  the  rising  trend  of 
everything.  It  will  not  be  an  easy  conquest. 
He  is  entitled  to  credit. 


A  CONGRATULATORY  ADDRESS  TO 
THE  JAYCEES  ON  THE  OCCASION 
OF  THEIR  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or   CALIFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday,  January  22,  1970 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  Jaycees  of  the  United  States  on  this, 
their  50th  anniversary.  It  Is  an  organiza- 
tion whose  lifeblood  Is  this  Nation's 
young  men  and  whose  work  has  bene- 
fited coimtless  facets  of  our  lives. 

From  its  very  beginning  in  1920.  the 
Jaycees  have  illustrated  an  ability  to 
maintain  activities  contemporary  with 
the  thoughts  and  issues  of  the  times.  It 
began  as  a  small  nucleus  of  men  with 
few  chapters  and  limited  fimds.  One  of 
its  first  themes  with  which  these  men 
concerned  themselves  was  "KInow  Amer- 
ica." An  impressive  expansion  has  taken 
place  over  the  past  50  years,  resulting  in 
a  membership  numbering  well  -over  300,- 
000  people  and  resulting  in  a  correspond- 
ing expansion  of  activities.  Prom  the 
simple  "Know  America"  emphasis,  this 
organization  has  moved  toward  grappling 
with  more  c(HnpIex  issues  such  as  com- 
mimity development,  mental  health  fa- 
cilities, and  physical  fitness,  to  name  just 
a  few. 

The  Jaycees  impress  me  also  with  its 
continued  recognition  of  problems  and 
Its  dealing  with  them  before  the  gen- 
eral public  is  moved  to  take  action.  The 
Jaycees'  emphasis  on  conservation  in 
1932,  for  example,  helped  achieve  the 
formation  of  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration In  1936,  long  before  conservation 
became  the  great  concern  of  today.  An- 
other example  Is  the  willingness  of  the 
Jaycees  to  voice  the  thoughts  of  Amer- 
ican youth.  At  the  time  the  Jaycees  were 
first  established,  relatively  few  yoimg 
people  were  given  serious  consideration 
as  to  what  they  thought  about  certain 
issues.  The  Jaycees  have  been  consist- 
ently youth -oriented  In  their  programs 
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and  they  have  exemplified  a  positive 
trend  toward  developing  human  re- 
sources. Their  motto:  "Creating  an  En- 
vironment for  Change  Through  People." 
Is  proof  of  their  desire  to  achieve  prog- 
ress by  way  of  the  people. 

With  the  prevailing  atmosphere  of 
confusion  and  turbulence  of  thought  on 
the  part  of  our  young  people  today,  the 
Jaycees  have  provided  an  Invaluable 
channel  through  which  Ideas  may  be 
aired  and  constructive  action  can  be 
taken.  Today's  youth  clamors  for  pro- 
grams to  solve  relevant  problems.  Cur- 
rent Jaycee  activities  zero  in  on  improve- 
ments of  city  transportation,  race  rela- 
tions, and  adequate  housing,  as  well  as 
supplying  aids  to  finance  education  and 
programs  of  rehabilitation. 

Their  record  of  extraordinai-y  success 
speaks  for  itself;  it  presupposes  good 
leadership  and  keen  imagination  applied 
to  programs  which  benefit  the  people  of 
this  Nation  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  heartily  congrat- 
ulate the  Jaycees  on  their  auspicious  50th 
anniversary.  They  have  more  than 
proven  their  worth  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  with  the  continued  support  of  the 
people  we  may  enjoy  the  good  they  are 
doing  for  many  years  to  come. 


ENGLAND  AND   HER   YOUNG 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF   NrW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday,  January  22,  1970 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  18, 
which  would  amend  the  Constitution  to 
allow  persons  who  reach  their  18th  birth- 
day to  vote,  I  have  been  keeping  a  close 
eye  on  a  similar  move  in  Great  Britain. 

As  my  distinguished  colleagues  know, 
England  reduced  Its  voting  age  require- 
ments from  21  to  18  on  January  1,  1970. 

WABC  Radio  has  a  most  Interesting 
editorial  on  this  subject.  I  am  placing  It 
In  the  Record,  and  asking  my  colleagues 
to  take  a  few  moments  to  read  It.  I  am 
sure  they  will  benefit  from  this  editorial. 
It  follows: 

England  and  Heb  Young:  Great  BRriAiN 
Moves  Ahead  of  the  United  States  in 
Giving    Equal    Rights    to    18    Teas    Olds 

The  United  Kingdom  has  not  fallen  in  the 
past  three  weeks  .  .  .  much  to  the  surprise 
of  msmy  people  who  don't  trust  teenagers. 
On  January  first  .  .  .  the  legal  age  in  England 
dropped  from  21  to  18.  Some  3  to  4  million 
young  people  now  have  the  right  to  vote  .  .  . 
Marry  without  parental  consent  .  .  .  Take 
out  loans  ...  In  fact  do  everything  their 
parents  do.  This  is  an  important  move  .  .  . 
In  the  opinion  of  WABC.  We  are  strongly  in 
favor  of  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18.  So 
far  the  adult  voters  have  turned  down  the 
idea  at  the  polls.  If  you  have  any  doubts 
about  lowering  the  age  .  .  .  pay  close  atten- 
tion to  what's  happening  in  England.  There 
has  been  no  rush  to  the  altar  ...  no  bank- 
ruptcies and  the  government  hasn't  t>een 
toppled.  During  the  next  year  .  .  .  follow  the 
events  in  Great  Britain.  Maybe  you'll  agree 
with  us  the  next  time  you  vote  on  the 
question. 
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ASSAULTING  THE  AJIISTOCRACY 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATINIS 

Thursday.  January  22.  1970 
Mr  NELSEN  Mr  Speaker,  a  percep- 
tive editorial  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal discusses  the  important  role  of  Vice 
Pi'.^sident  AcNEW.  in  '  a.-=saultini4  the  f.ns- 
toci-acy  ■  of  the  United  States— an  aris- 
tocracy which  ha.';  in  some  ways  sepa- 
rated itself  from  the  mam.^tream  of 
American  hfe.  through  arrogance  and 
contempt  for   'ordmary  Amencans  " 

This  article  points  up  the  sometimes 
narrow  outlook  of  this  so-called  aristoc- 
racy— an  unwillingness  to  recognize  Its 
own  mistakes,  or  'o  accept  all  Americans 
as  es.:jential  parts  m  a  democratic  society 
I  commend  this  thoughtful  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues 
1  Fr^m  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jau.  12.  19701 
Assaulting  the  Austocract 
Frum  »  poUtlcal-soclal-ciiU'.irtil  viewpoint, 
the  most  arrestins?  news  ol  the  past  year  was 
the  advent  of  Spirj  Agnew    An  understand- 
ing of  this  phenomenon  almost  certainly  will 
tell  us  ft  good   deal   about   this  Juncture  In 
time.  If  -lOt  Indeed  at>out  a  dawning  era 

All  the  more  so  becau-^  the  Vice  President 
excites  such  Intense  pas.<!lnn  nmontt  both  his 
.supporters  and  his  critics  Dr  Gallup  tells 
us  Mr.  Agnew  now  ranks  third,  behind  Rich- 
ard Nixon  and  BMly  Graham  amoni?  the  iia- 
tions  most  admired  men  This  popularity 
among  the  na»8»es.  though,  is  mirrored  by 
apoplectic  conrulslons  among  the  elite  No 
doubt  the  elite  generftlly  views  the  Vice 
President  the  way  a  friend  of  our  does,  as 
rallying  "the  rednectts  '  against  the  thlnk- 
InK  people." 

Take  away  the  loaded  phraseology  and  he 
Is  not  far  wrong  Indeed,  the  phraseology  is 
unconsciously  revealing  The  heart  of  the 
Agnew  phenomenon  Is  precisely  that  a  class 
bAS  sprung  up  in  this  nation  that  considers 
Itself  uniquely  qualified  (thinking  people") . 
and  \»  quite  wtUlng  to  dismiss  the  ordinary 
AmerlcMt  with  utter  contempt  ( 'the  red- 
necks"). Mr  Agnew  has  merely  supplied  a 
focus  for  the  Inevitable  reaction  to  this  ar- 
rogftnce. 

Mr  AgneWs  t*rgets — the  media,  war  pro- 
testers, rebellious  youth— are  representAilTes 
of  ft  clftBS  that  baa  enjoyed  unusual  moral 
and  cultural  ftutborlty  through  the  iseo's. 
Seldom  before  has  such  wide  influence  been 
wielded  by  the  highbrows,  the  Intellectual- 
beftutlful-people-Eastem-llberal  elite  Tet 
how  well  bare  the  members  of  this  elite  dls- 
chftrgvd  thU  authority  What  has  been  the 
record  of  their  decftde? 

Oh.  the  highbrows  c*n  write  off  the  war 
as  due  to  a  Tes*n.  conveniently  l^rnorlng 
{rocn  whom  be  Inherited  It  and  from  whom 
be  took  advice.  But  the  eUte  poUdea  were 
foUowed.  Insofar  as  practically  possible,  In 
such  domestic  programs  as  the  new  econom- 
ics and  the  wftr  on  poverty.  Has  the  econooay 
been  well  mftnaged?  Have  the  cltie*  pros- 
pered? 

Even  more  telling  are  the  results  In  the 
many  fields  wbere  moral  ftutborlty  la  exer- 
cised directly,  without  the  dilution  of  the 
political  process.  Wboee  tbeolo^  culminate* 
m  the  death  of  OodT  Whose  artistic  advlo* 
culmlnatas  In  pomograpbyT  Whose  moral 
ftdvlce  culminates  In  "anything  goes"  with 
sex  and  drugs?  Whose  children  sack  the  uni- 
versities? 
Couplod  with  tbla   record  has  been   tb» 
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contemptuous  approach  so  well  described  to 
»  Harpers  reporter  by  S.  I  H.iyakawa: 
•When  the  PhDs  fn^)m  a  prestige  university 
try  to  inipeise  on  the  natives  a  sophisticated 
culture,  they're  like  Parisian  Intellectuals 
trying  to  bring  enllghteiunent  to  Algeria 
and  they  despise  the  cultural  forms  of  Al- 
geria whKh  they  dou  t  respect  or  understand 
if  the  teachers  are  successful,  the  Algerian 
wants  to  become  a  Parisian,  and  looka  down 
on  the  culture  from  which  he  .-prang. 

And  as  suon  as  the  Amerlcm  college 
student  la  successfully  prop.igaiidized  by  the 
American  intellectual,  he  k^ks  down  on  the 
ni.ilnstream  of  American  culture  — the  Anier- 
Ic.in  Legion,  the  Grange,  the  RoUry.  the 
Lions  Club  -because  he."-  all  wr  ipped  up  In 
Beckett.  C.imu.s.  Pound  But  the  American 
Legion  and  the  Rotary  Club  have  just  as 
much  Imporunce  In  a  democr.icy  as  the 
Ne*  Y.:rk  Review  of  Books  Damn  sight  more, 
mavbe  " 

Naturally,  all  this  has  lett  a  raw  nerve  In 
tl'.e  b<xly  politic,  and  quite  JustiQably  so 
Raw  nerves  nearly  always  have  a  potential 
for  danger,  and  at  the  e.xlremes  thU  one 
spills  over  Into  outright  hatred  of  the  high- 
brow It  could  turn  Into  a  period  of  nasty 
antl-lntellectuallsni.  and  as  part-time  high- 
brows ourselves,  we  hope  the  Vice  President 
starts  to  give  this  danger  a  little  thought 
But  It  Is  far  better  the  nerve  be  touched 
by  him  than  by.  say  George  Wallace  If  hls- 
t.ry  Is  a  guide,  as  such  feelings  are  incor- 
p..i.ited  into  the  two-party  mainstream,  their 
wt  rst  excesses  usually  are  pured  away  from 
their  legitimate  core 

In  this  ca-^e  that  core  \s  substantial.  Moral 
authority  use  I  both  badly  and  arrogantly  by 
the  prevailing  elite.  The  battle  is  over 
whether  that  authority  should  now  be  with- 
drawn, and  Mr.  Agnew  has  placed  himself 
at  the  vortex  He  deals  with  politics  on  the 
grand  scale,  raising  an  Issue  transcending 
that  of  who  should  hold  office.  He  raises  the 
Issue  of  who  shall  allocate  the  sUtus  and  re- 
wards this  society  provides,  who  shall  have 
prerogative  to  separate  the  good  guys  from 
the  bad  guys,  who  shall  decide  which  Is  the 
thinking  person  and  which  the  redneck. 

That  Is  why  Splro  Agnew  attracts  such  In- 
tense feelings  He  has  hold  of  that  most  pri- 
meval political  cause,  the  assault  on  the 
perquisites  of  a  vested  aristocracy  And  It  Is 
an  assault  this  particular  aristocracy  has 
brought  upon  Itself. 


JAYCEE   WEEK 


HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 

OF  mrwsTLVAWia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  22,  1970 


Mr  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  50  years  the  United  States 
Jaycees  haa  been  an  exciting  force  In  our 
society,  channeling  the  energy  of  young 
men  Into  constructive  action. 

I  am  proud  of  the  many  young  men  of 
Pennsylvania  and  this  Nation  who  have 
participated  in.  and  who  now  are  par- 
ticipating in.  this  outstanding  organiza- 
tion. 

Congratulations  to  the  Jaycees  on  tLelr 
golden  anniversary.  May  the  next  50 
years  be  Just  as  productive  and  beneficial 
to  our  local  communities  and  to  our  Na- 
tion as  a  whole.  As  a  former  member  of 
this  fine  organization,  I  salute  ita  great 
accomplishments. 
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RESPECT,  PATRIOTISM,  AND  LOVE 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  22.  1970 
Mr  GOODLING  Mr  Speaker.  Just  re- 
cently Mr.  Jim  Bishop  of  the  King  Fea- 
tures Syndicate.  Inc..  reflected  on  some 
of  the  dimensions  of  American  life  as  it 
is  today  in  an  article  entitled  "Respect, 
Patriotism,  and  Love."  Because  this  ar- 
ticle reaches  into  some  interesting  cor- 
ners of  tiie  United  States  and  raises  some 
rather  Important  questions  with  respect 
to  the  future  of  America.  I  submit  the 
article  to  the  Concre.s.<5IONal  Record  and 
recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleaf-'ues: 

RrsprcT.  Patriotism,  and  Love 
(By  Jim  Bishop) 
Rpspect.  patriotism  and  love  are  gone  I 
mourn  them.  I  grieve  for  their  passing  The 
United  States  of  America  was  a  straight,  tall 
redwood  among  a  world  of  nations  which 
seemed,  for  a  time,  to  be  ferns  around  her 
r<x>ts  The  tall  tree.  I  am  convinced.  Is  in- 
feet^-d  with  dry  rot  and  great  sections  of  the 
bark  are  falling  off. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  everythlng-ls-golng- 
to-hell  men.  It  requires  r  great  deal  of 
evidence  for  me  to  condemn  a  person,  an 
institution,  or  a  land.  In  retrospect.  It  seems 
to  me  that  America  has  become  tiu-bulent. 
tempestuous  and  unreliable  within  the  past 
15  yeaurs. 

This  would  take  us  back  to  the  May.  1954. 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  which  gave 
to  all  of  us,  black  and  white  and  red  and 
brown,  a  legal  equality  of  services.  Anyone 
who  argues  that  thU  has  advanced  the  case 
of  the  American  Negro  had  better  speak  to 
some  of  the  blacks  who  have  been  burned 
out.  bombed  out.  shot  at.  harassed  and  un- 
employed. 

The  ruling  was  intended  to  be  a  good  thing 
for  all  Americans  Neither  side  was  adult 
enough  to  live  with  It.  and  It  Is  In  the  finest 
traditions  of  Irony  that  the  ones  who  might 
have  profited  most  by  a  new  standard  of 
equality— black  youth— fought  with  fury 
against  It  Name  for  me  which  blacks,  which 
whites,  are  living  more  a  peace  today. 

Nor  Is  this  the  only  sign  of  America's  fail- 
ure to  rise  to  the  challenge  of  the  last  half 
of  the  aoth  century.  Events  now  dictate  to 
men.  Elect  any  President  you  please,  but  he 
will  Inherit  the  same  problems:  and  worse — 
the  same  superficial  solutions  as  his  predeces- 
sor Party  doesnt  mean  anything  any  more. 
A  conservative  Democrat  and  a  conservative 
Republican  are  brothers. 

A  Uberal  Republican  and  a  liberal  Demo- 
crat are  IdenUcal  twins.  Politicians  are  wear- 
ing the  wrong  masks.  Can  anyone  explain 
why  It  U  that  the  dollar  we  had  a  few  yean 
ago  is  worth  S4  cents  now?  Can  they  do  any- 
thing about  your  grocery  bills  and  mint? 
Everything  we  need  Is  out  of  reach. 

The  president  says  that  we  wlU  phase  out 
of  Vietnam  by  1973  Phase  out  means  that 
the  last  of  our  youngsters — except  a  heavy 
cadre  of  advisers — will  be  home  by  then.  If 
so.  our  Uttle  foray  into  Southeast  Asia  will 
have  cost  us  about  60,000  dead  and  about  two 
hundred  and  ten  billions  of  dollars. 

We  will  have  been  In  It  about  a  decade — 
the  longest  war  In  our  history.  No  one  wanted 
It  No  one  wants  It  now.  No  one  wants  to 
Uve  with  It  unUl  1973.  And  otir  young  men. 
by  tbe  thoutands.  perhaps  millions,  schemed 
with  their  pajvnts  regarding  ways  and  meanj 
of  keeping  out  of  It. 
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No  war  is  popular.  In  World  War  U,  we  put 
M, 000 .000  persons  In  uniform.  Today  we  must 
devise  new  ways  of  dragooning  whimpering 
bearded  boys  to  report  for  duty.  They  run  off 
lo  Canada,  they  hide,  they  beg  off,  the  heavy- 
weight champion  of  the  world  weeps  that  he 
u  a  minister- military.  America  Is  only  as 
.-irong  as  its  cold  weapons. 

Our  young  preach  love  as  though  they  in- 
vented the  word.  No  generation  within  my 
purview  shouts  "love!"  with  so  much  ven- 
uni.  Their  emotions  are  so  flaccid  that  they 
require  drugs  to  make  their  world  palatable. 
To  them,  sex  Is  not  God's  blessing  upon  an 
honorable  union.  They  use  It  for  the  open- 
ing handshake. 

I  do  not  require  respect  from  any  man.  ex- 
cept from  my.;elf.  In  my  past  Is  a  trail  of  sin 
like  old  embers,  but  there  was  never  a  soU- 
t.iry  day  of  my  life  that  I  didn't  try  to  hitch 
up  my  pants  and  be  Just  a  little  bit  better 
tlian  yesterday.  I  can't  find  youths  who  will 
even  look  at  me  when  they  speak.  They 
study  the  mud  on  their  shoes. 

All  through  the  repetitive  debates  In  the 
churlish  congresses,  I  have  kept  faith  In  this 
land  because.  In  all  history,  none  has  been 
so  blessed.  But  now  my  spirits  flag  and  I 
study  an  expensive  do-notblng  Congress  and 
I  think  those  senators  and  representatives 
owed  It  to  our  President  to  give  his  plans  a 
chance.  They  rammed  bills  down  his  throat 
which  he  dared  not  veto.  His  own  party 
made  htm  look  bad. 

It  doesn't  matter  whether  a  man  Ls  In 
Nixon's  corner  or  not — he's  every  American's 
President.  He  works  for  all  of  us  and  gets 
paid  by  aU  of  us.  He  was  entitled  to  one 
year  of  cooperation — and  now  the  year  Is 
gone. 

Isn't  it  about  Ume  that  all  of  us.  every 
last  one  of  us.  returned  to  fundamental  vir- 
tues of  respect,  patriotism  and  love?  Would 
It  hurt  BO  much  to  try,  or  Is  this  land  of 
milk  and  honey  to  be  like  ancient  Rome — a 
few  fluted  columns,  a  history  book  of  deso- 
lation, a  forest  of  blackened  trees? 
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UNBELIEV ABILITY  OF  CHARGES 
AIRED 


LAND  OF  THE  FREE 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OP   lOtnslAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  22,  1970 
Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  received 
a  poem  in  the  mail  recently,  and  I  was 
deeply  impressed  with  its  message. 

Its  author  is  Miss  Helen  Thayer  of 
New  Orleans,  who  lives  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  Her  poem  was  indeed 
heartwarming,  and  I  wanted  to  share  it 
with  all  Americans. 

Therefore,  I  insert  Miss  Thayer's  work, 
"Land  of  the  Free,"  at  this  point  in 
the  Rbcord : 

Lanb  of  the  Pree 

(By  Helen  Thayer) 

I  am  a  free  American;   I  own  a  portion  of 

thU  land. 
I'm   free   to   speak   and    free   to   pray.   I'm 
thankful  that  It  Is  this  way. 

I'm  free  to  cherish  what  Is  mine;  accept  an 

offer — or  decline. 
I'm  free  to  go  where  e're  I  may.  I'm  thankful 

that  It  Is  this  way. 

Im  free  to  work,  or  Idle  be.  I'm  free  to 
differ — or  agree. 

I  in  free  to  vote  and  have  my  say.  I'm  thank- 
ful that  It  Is  this  way. 

If  this  you  take  away  from  me,  In  bondage 

I  would  surely  be. 
I  m  thankful  for  the  U.S.A.;  God  grant  'twin 

always  be  this  way. 

CXVI 56— Part  I 


HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  22,  1970 

Mr.  SESK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  being 
exposed  these  days  to  a  great  deal  of 
emotional  talk  about  the  dangers  of 
DDT.  Unfortunately,  the  reaction  of  the 
press  and  the  public  seems  to  be  more 
based  on  emotion  than  reason.  It  seems 
that  these  days  we  are  ready  to  follow 
any  piper  who  can  play  a  tune,  and  the 
anti-DDT  pipers  are  building  up  a  sub- 
stantial following. 

I  was  pleased,  therefore,  to  read  a  re- 
port in  the  Portland  Oregonian  recently 
which  seems  to  put  this  whole  matter  in 
a  better  perspective.  The  article  was 
written  by  a  professor  of  entomology  at 
San  Jose  State  College  in  California  and 
it  brings  out  some  of  the  facts  that  we 
would  all  do  well  to  keep  in  mind  as  we 
listen  to  the  noise  being  made  all  around 
us  about  DDT. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  and  the  timeliness  of  the  in- 
formation in  the  article,  I  ask  to  have 
it  placed  in  the  Record  : 
[Prom  the  Portland  Oregonian,  Dec.  28.  1969) 
DDT  Defsnokd:   "Unbeluvabiutt  '  of 
Chasces  Aibed 
(By  J.  Gordon  Edwards) 

The  author  of  this  hard-hitting  defense  of 
DDT,  the  "miracle  insecticide"  hailed  for  a 
quarter-century  but  now  under  attack  by 
enTlronmentallsts,  Is  professor  of  entomol- 
ogy at  San  Jose  State  College.  He  Is  a  leader 
among  a  group  of  scientists  opposing  all-out 
bans  on  DDT  and  questioning  the  safety  of 
substitutes.  He  wrote  this  article  at  The 
Orgeonlan's  request.  We  believe  the  case  for 
DDT  should  be  heard  In  consideration  of  the 
need  for  controlled  use  of  all  Insecticides 
and  pesticides. 

Por  25  years  DDT  has  been  a  great  bcne- 
faictor  of  mankind,  and  It  seems  incredible 
that  anyone  could  deliberately  seek  to  de- 
prive us  of  this  remarkable  ally  In  our  flgbt 
against  death,  disease  and  starvation.  Re- 
cently, however,  we  have  been  exposed  to 
a  barrage  of  antl-DDT  propaganda  which  U 
remarkably  untruthful  and  misleading. 

Scientists  who  are  thoroughly  fanxlllar 
with  the  facts  could  scarcely  beUeve  that 
anyone  would  take  sucb  accusations  serious- 
ly. After  all,  we  thought,  there  are  some 
things  (like  motherhood,  patriotism,  and 
DDT)  that  simply  do  not  need  defending 
...  at  least,  not  until  recently.  Alas,  we  now 
hear  many  sballow-thtnklng  oounterparts  of 
tbe  antl-vacclnatlon,  antl-lodlzed  salt,  antl- 
cblorlnated  water  radicals  pointing  at  DDT 
and  shouting  "woU." 

Unfortunately  some  of  their  most  pre- 
posterous claims  have  been  publldxed  by 
"sensationalist"  news  media,  and  the  public 
came  to  beUeve  that  some  of  them  are  "scien- 
tific facts."  Documented  rebuttals  by  famed 
scientists  with  a  lifetime  of  experience  In 
toxicology,  nutrition,  cancer  research,  and 
other  pertinent  spedaltlea  were  accorded  very 
Uttle  attention  (after  all,  who  gete  ei:clted 
about  statements  that  "DDT  Is  proven  not  to 
cause  cancer?") 

Statements  by  tbe  chief  toxloologlst  for  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  and  by  the  chief 
of  toxicology  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration were  entirely  discounted  by  many 
news  media,  but  an  assistant  professor  of 
chemistry  (who  never  had  a  course  In  ecol- 
ogy) became  recognized  as  a  "leading  author- 
ity" on  toxicology,  nutrition,  and  ecology. 
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similarly,  the  testimony  of  leading  cancer 
si>eclaUBts  has  often  been  discounted,  in 
favor  of  unfounded  charges  by  non-medical 
men  that  "DDT  may  cause  cancer."  actually, 
cancer  has  steadily  declined  ever  since  the 
advent  of  DDT  (except  lung  cancer,  of 
course ) ,  and  no  cancer  has  been  caused 
among  the  hundreds  of  employes  In  the  huge 
DDT  factory  In  California  during  more  than 
20  years  of  operation.  The  other  antl-DDT 
charges  appear  to  rest  on  equally  shaky 
ground. 

Irresponsible  persons  often  state  that : 
"DDT  is  everywhere,  and  Is  not  broken  down 
in  the  environment,"  yet  this  Is  demon- 
strably false.  Numerous  scientific  Investiga- 
tions have  proven  that  DDT  is  broken  down 
by  environmental  heat.  cold,  bacteria,  alka- 
line soil  or  water,  soil  micro-organisms, 
aquatic  plants,  and  chemicals  within  Insects 
and  vetebrate  animals.  It  seldom  persists 
more  than  a  few  days  or  weeks,  under  natural 
envlroiunental  conditions. 

Many  official  agencies  regularly  analyze  our 
sou,  air  and  water,  and  the  majority  of  sam- 
ples contain  "no  trace"  of  DDT,  even  In  the 
Columbia  River  and  In  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries  (draining  some  of  the  most  heavi- 
ly-sprayed fields  In  the  world). 

Methods  of  detecting  DDT  and  other  in- 
secticides were  very  crude  until  recently,  but 
gas  chromatography  now  provides  a  very  sen- 
sitive means  of  detecting  their  presence.  Un- 
fortunately, different  chemicals  sometimes 
give  identical  readings,  which  last  resulted  in 
some  gross  errors. 

Apparently  about  half  of  tlie  material  Iden- 
tified as  DDT  In  many  recent  analyses  actual- 
ly Is  not  DDT,  but  may  be  PCB  (polychloro- 
biphenyl  compounds),  which  are  not  of  in- 
sectlcldal  origin  but  are  very  widespread  in 
the  environment. 

DDT  experiments  with  mice  and  birds  are 
very  misleading,  for  they  always  Involve  DDT 
concentrations  thousands  of  times  stronger 
than  those  Ingested  by  any  humans.  (We  only 
take  In  about  0.0005  p.pjn.,  or  "parts  per  mil- 
lion, dally.) 

On  long-term  dieU  with  10.0  p.p.m.  of  DDT 
(20,000  times  as  much  as  In  our  diet)  mal- 
lards reproduced  much  better  than  those 
with  no  DDT,  and  pheasants  fed  50.0  p.p.m. 
( 100,000  times  the  concentration  in  our  food  ■ 
were  more  successful  than  the  "control" 
birds.  Birds  are  certainly  not  being  "ex- 
Uncted."  as  the  "scare-mongers  keep  Insist- 
ing ...  In  fact,  they  seem  to  thrive  becaiise 
there  is  more  food  available  and  because 
they  have  fewer  Insect  parasites  to  transmit 
diseases  such  as  avian  malaria,  fowlpox,  and 
Newcastle  disease. 

The  Audobon  Society  blid  census  shows 
that  robins,  blackbirds,  doves,  quail,  pheas- 
ants and  ducks  are  much  more  abundant 
now  than  during  the  pre-DDT  years,  as  every 
outdoorsman  will  confirm.  In  November,  373 
bald  eagles  were  counted  in  a  single  morning 
by  park  rangers  at  West  Glacier.  Montana, 
and  In  lOSO  ospreys  were  Increasing  in  unin- 
habited areas  (but  decreasing  where  towns 
and  resorts  have  rtilned  their  habltas) . 

As  for  fish,  the  Columbia  River  salmon 
run  m  1989  was  the  greatest  since  counts  be- 
gan, and  tbe  Ooho  salomn  In  the  Great  Lakes 
have  multiplied  beyond  all  expectations.  In 
Wyoming  tests,  young  trout  fed  on  DDT  diets 
for  more  than  a  year  grew  bigger  than  the 
"controls.  Corvalils  (Oregon)  tests  recently 
showed  that  aflatoxlns  (molds,  not  pesti- 
cides) In  hatchery  food  were  responsible  for 
liver  tumors  In  rainbow  trout  being  reared. 

The  President  recently  launched  a  cam- 
paign to  "end  hunger  and  malnutrition  in 
the  United  States.  That  program  Is  doomed, 
unless  DDT  and  its  alUeds  remain  available 
for  use  against  destructive  agricultural  pests. 
VooA  prices  will  soar  If  DDT  Is  banned,  for 
subsUtute  Insecticides  must  be  applied  4  to 
15  times  more  often  and  each  application 
costs  2  to  5  times  as  much  as  a  DDT  treat- 
ment. 
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In  Ocu)b«r,  8  000  Washington  orchArdlsts 

petitioned  ihf  Department  of  Agriculture  not 
to  ban  DDT  In  thai  sut-e  ai.d  CallforlUA  cot- 
ton-growers have  found  that  production 
cos^s  increased  sei,en-fo:d  when  substitutes 
for  DDT  were  used  In  1969  13  spray  pUoU 
ha\e  been  killed  .n  California  by  those  deadly 
sub^tltut<•s  and  d  i/ens  of  farm-workers  and 
children  became  ill  from  phospate  pe^!iclde 
poisoning. 

Substitutes  for  DDT  also  er..dloa?cd  8:5  000 
colonies  ol  honey-bees  In  southern  California 
this  year  lan  effect  DDT  re\er  had.  and 
thousands  of  pheas<>nta  died  there  in  ni  in- 
gesting Aiixlrin  I  a  highly -recommended  sub- 
stitute for  DDTp  I^iist  month  the  AmerK-nn 
Beekeeping  Federation  and  the  Amerlcaii 
Honey  Producers  A-vsoclutl.  n  told  the  USDA 
that  substitutes  !ur  DDT  are  declmatiuj!  bee 
colonies  In  Arizona  Callft  rnia  and  Washing- 
ion,  and  expressed  great  concern  tor  the  agri- 
cultural future  of  those  states  after  the  lu- 
sect  pollinators  have  been  killed  ofT 

The  condition  of  Oregon  s  fon-stf  U  cf 
great  concern  to  Oregonlans  and  DDT  plays 
a  mo6t  important  role  there  When  Douglas- 
flr  Ttissock  Moths  threatened  thousands  of 
acres  near  Burns  Forest  ;^r\lce  officials  used 
DDT  to  contDl  them  An  excellent  Surveil- 
lance Report'  I  19681  dCK-umented  the  lack 
of  HI  eftecla  on  fish  wildlife  and  cattle  It 
was  stated  that  DDT  still  remains  the  only 
known  eRectr.e  insecticide  for  c<introl  of  the 
Douglas-tlr  Tu.-suck  Moth'  .ultimate  losses 
prevented  by  the  spray  program  were  esti- 
mated to  lie  more  than  $16  million  i  An- 
other excellent  report,  in  1969  dealt  with 
the  highly  successful  Willapa  Hemlock 
Looper  control  program  and  pro. ed  that 
DDT  did  not  adversely  affect  non-target  or- 
ganlsnfLS  m  the  forests    streanvs  or   bays 

Fortunately,  many  sincere  citizens  are  now- 
becoming  concerned  enough  to  listen  to  the 
scientific  evidence  that  refutes  the  charges 
against  DDT  The  antl-DDT  campaign  Is  fal- 
tering Ixcause  of  Its  own  unlwlievablllty 
and  the  public  is  oeconung  more  aware  of 
the  truth  about  this  marvelous  chemical 
compound 

As  a  result  housewives,  tradesmen  and 
buslneae  executives  wtII  surely  Join  agricul- 
turists, foresters,  nutrttionlstjt  toxlrologlsts 
and  public  health  authoriues  in  a  iwlated 
recognition  of  DDT  for  exactly  what  It  is- - 
the  safest,  most  dependable  and  most  eco- 
nomic ally  of  mankind  in  the  struggle  against 
•nvlronmental  wast*  p>estllence  disease  and 
Btarratlon 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE   JAYCEES 


HON.  JACK  H.  McDonald 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdcy.  January  22.  1970 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  MichUran  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  year  marlLs  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  U.S.  Jaycees  Because  of 
my  past  membership  In  this  organiza- 
tion. I  am  well  aware  of  the  uemendoiis 
service  the  Jaycees  can  provide  and  the 
high  Ideals  they  uphold  as  sUted  in  their 
creed.  The  Jaycees  have  exemplified  the 
results  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
when  people  are  conscious  of  the  prob- 
lems In  their  community  and  are  ener- 
getic enough  to  solve  them.  I  have  al- 
ways felt  that  young  people  have  the 
ability  to  plant  the  seeds  for  growth  and 
prosperity.  The  activities  of  the  Jaycees 
have  certainly  strengthened  my  convic- 
tion In  this  belief  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  Jaycees  for  their  fine  record  of 
achievement  and  to  wish  them  many 
more  successful  years. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  REQUIRED  VETO 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or  tt-i  ii«ois 
IN    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.N TATIVK.S 

Thursday.  January  22.  1970 

Mr  ARENDS  Mr  Speaker,  thouuli 
everj-  Uioughtlul  person  at-Tcc^.  on  tho 
necessity  for  iniproMnt'  our  Nations 
educ-ational  .systi'in,  there  is  a  tnidcncy 
on  the  part  of  some  to  tlunk  that  nuTily 
spending  more  and  more  money  uill  .solve 
any  problem.s  The  fallacy  of  this  belief— 
esfjffially  in  the  area  of  imiMcted  aid — is 
clt-aily  exijlaini'd  in  an  editorial  fiom 
the  Washiii»;tnn  SUr  of  January  1') 

The  inequities  of  this  proKraiii  aioiu' 
would  be  sufficient  grounds  for  a  coni- 
pl(  le  ni  xanunalion  and  revanipini;  of 
this  area,  before  any  additional  funds  aic 
added  But  combined  with  the  danceioii.v 
intlatifjn  confronting  our  country  today, 
the  addition  of  $13  billion— half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  to  this  faulty  impacted  aid 
program  — would  be  di.sastrous  There- 
fore, a  Presidential  \eto  would  become 
an  absolute  necessity 

I  urye  my  colleai.:ues  to  consider  care- 
fully the  point.s  rai.sed  in  the  following 
editorial 

I  From   the    Washington   .star    Jan     IS     1970| 
The   RtQiiiUD   Veto 

Everyone  Is  in  favor  of  better  ed  icatK^n 
Evervone  Is  In  favor  of  curbing  inflation 
These  two  universal  drives  have  converged 
at  the  opening  of  this  congres>lon8l  election 
year  putting  Congress  and  the  President  on 
seemlnglv  unalterable  eolUsicn  courses 

The  issvie  Is  the  tl9  7  blllmn  appropriation 
bill  for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health 
Education  and  Welfare  The  House  has  tacked 
an  additional  »1  3  billion  to  the  administra- 
tion s  request  The  Senate  Is  almost  certain 
to  follow  suit  The  President  has  announced 
his  intention  to  veto  the  bill  And  Congress, 
from  all  present  Indications,  will  try  to  o\er- 
ndo  the  veto 

It  would  be  easy  enough  to  write  off  the 
actions  of  Congress  as  a  cynical  shirking  of 
fiscal  responsibilities  In  a  quest  for  short 
term  pt.lilical  gain  Conversely,  the  Presi- 
dent s  anticipated  veto  can  be  attacked  as  a 
cold-hearted  disregard  of  basic  human  needs 
an  accountants  approeich  to  government 
Both  charges  are  oversimplifications 

The  social  needs  are  real  So  Is  the  Inflation 
Both  have  political  potential  The  reality  of 
the  Inflation  cannot  be  used  as  an  argument 
against  all  social,  health  and  educational 
programs  But  It  does  make  it  mandatory 
that  the  vast  sums  of  money  required  in  these 
areas  must  be  spent  wisely  and  well 

In  the  ca.se  of  the  SI  3  billion  In  dispute, 
the  bulk  of  it — approximately  $1  billion — 
would  go  for  increased  funding  of  education 
programs  Half  of  this  sum  would  be  spent 
on  an  increase  In  grants  to  schools  in  feder- 
ally impacted  areas 

Aid  to  Impacted  areas  was  Initiated  In  1950 
to  help  school  districts  shoulder  the  cost  of 
educating  children  whose  parents  lived  and 
worked  on  federal  property  It  was  needed 
at  that  Ume.  when  newly  created  federal 
installations  reduced  the  taxable  properties 
of  many  local  Jurisdictions  and  simultan- 
eously provided  more  children  to  be  edu- 
cated 

It  has  largely  outlived  Its  iisefulness  And 
the  fact  that  the  richest  county  In  America- 
Montgomery  County  — received  U>  8  million 
impact  aid  in  ie««  while  the  100  poorest 
counties  were  dividing  up  $3  3  million,  testl- 
nea  to  the  inequities  of  the  program. 

Presidents  Elsenhower,  Kennedy  and  John- 
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son  tried  in  turn  to  trim  Impacted  area  aid 
and  ran  Into  the  political  reality  that  the 
aid  is  funneled  to  some  4(X)  congressional  dis- 
tricts, none  of  which  was  or  is  anxious  to 
give  up  the  Income  Appropriations  have  be"n 
steadllv  increa.sed 

The  "ime  has  come  to  reverse  the  trend 
to  accept  the  urgencv  of  the  Inflationary 
crisis  and  to  start  pha-ing  ou;  impacted  area 
aid  It  must  be  realized  too  that  the  other 
prr  j;rams  Involved  are.  for  the  most  part. 
ii  t  going  to  be  materially  improved  bv  an 
increase  m  funding  a;  this  late  date  Quali- 
fied teachets  cannot  be  found  construc- 
tive educational  programs  cannot  be  Insti- 
tuted during  ihls  schiKil  year  And  the  monov 
would  have  to  be  spent  in  the  next  six 
months,   before   the  end  of   this   fL^cal   yer«r 

The  proposed  Increase  In  spending  fail.- 
•i'  meet  the  recjulremeiits  of  urgency  ami 
efTecllveness  The  Senate  should  decline  to 
follow  the  Houses  lead  Falling  that,  the 
President  should  veto  the  inea>.ure  .^nd  the 
w  I  ■  li'iiild  stand 


FOCR    CHEERS    FOR    NIXON 


HON.  SAMUEL  L  DEVINE 

tl»      OHIO 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  22.  1970 

Mr  DEVINE  Mr  Speaker.  President 
Ni.\on  s  eflorts  to  trim  the  Federal  budg- 
et, cutting  out  unnecessary.  ineCfective 
programs  and  restoring  Federal  spending 
to  more  realistic  levels,  are  being  recog- 
nized as  a  substantial  step  toward  reliev- 
ing the  American  taxpayer 

This  "spending  reform  "  is  praised  in 
an  editorial  from  the  Miami  Herald  I  in- 
sert this  editorial  in  the  Record: 
Fill  R    CHrriis    roa    Nixon    as    He    Ct'TS   the 

BlDCET 

Not  content  with  present  budget  levels  tor 
f1vc.ll  1971  1  which  begins  In  Julyi  President 
Nixon  has  rep.ilred  to  Camp  David  to  comb 
over   the   figures  and  cut   them   further 

This  calls,  we  think,  for  a  minimum  of  four 
cheers 

At  its  very  lowest  the  Federal  buditet 
prob.ibly  will  cross  the  »200  billion  mark 
lor  the  hrst  lime  As  the  Presidents  former 
economic  counselor  and  new  chairman  <  '■ 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Dr.  Arthur  F 
Burns,  has  point<Kl  out,  eight  years  ago  the 
rising  curve  of  federal  expenditures  first 
went  above  SlOO  billion,  thus  at  $200  billion 
we  will  be  adding  as  much  to  the  federal 
spending  rate  In  a  mere  nine  years  as  It  took 
nearly  two  centuries  to  achieve  previously  ' 

In  an  expanding  economy  beset  by  popula- 
tion pressures  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
substantial  taxation  If  taxes  are  properly 
levied  and  tax  dollars  are  properly  spent 

This  Is  Mr  Nixon's  obJecUve  But  realizing 
It  will  be  difficult  War  and  Its  rumors  have 
provoked  heavy  spending  Recently  a  Senate 
committee  detected  some  120  billion  In  In- 
flated prices  for  military  hardware  Yet  the 
fact  remains  that  defense  outlays  have  ac- 
counted for  only  about  one-sixth  of  the  In- 
crease in  the  coBt  of  government  since  the 
end  of  the  Korean  war 

We  hope  that  Mr  Nixon  will  be  guided  and 
will  act  ufxjn  two  suggestions  of  Dr.  Burns 

The  economist,  educator  and  author  be- 
lieves that  spending  reform  Is  even  more  Im- 
portant than  Ux  reform  The  need  Is  par- 
ticularly acute  In  areas  of  domestic  spending 

One  spending  reform  Is  the  new  congres- 
sional celling  on  expenditures,  Adopted  in 
\96S  and  reaftlrmed  last  year.  An  effort  to 
resist  pressure  for  special  appropriations,  it 
wrill  require  firmness  on  the  part  of  Congress 
in  lU  mandate  to  the  President. 

The  second  reform  Is  the  proposed  concept 
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of  "zero-base  budgvUnc."  Formerly  the  bu- 
reaucracy began  lu  budgeting  with  wiiat  It 
raked  In  last  time  and  simply  added  to  this 
l).ise  In  the  new  budget  year.  The  zero  routine 
would  compel  government  departments  to 
no  back  to  the  beginning  and  Justify  all  thkt 
they  requested,  not  Just  the  new  programs. 

To  tills  end.  as  Dr.  Burns  has  pointed  out. 
President  Nlxons  request  of  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau for  "a  list  of  programs  Judged  to  be 
obsolete  or  substantially  over-funded"  is  a 
•  first  step  toward  »ero-base  budgeting." 

At  long  liist  there  appears  to  be  some  day- 
light on  the  horizon  of  federal  spending.  We 
hope  it  can  be  reflected  In  a  Bmlle,  so  many 
years  overdue,  on  the  countenance  of  the 
American  taxpayer. 


HOUSING  BREAKTHROUGH  IN 
AKRON.  OHIO 


HON.  WILUAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  21,  1970 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker  after  8  years 
of  promises  without  fulfillment,  it  is  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction  that  I  can  re- 
port the  fantastic  change  in  the  housing 
picture  for  Akron,  Ohio,  under  the  Re- 
publican administraton.  As  you  all  know, 
when  selected  by  President  Nixon  to  head 
the  E>epartment  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Secretary  George  Romney 
promised  this  Nation  that  the  desperate 
need  for  housing  would  be  met  by  bring- 
ing American  technology  and  American 
Industry  into  tills  long  neglected  sector. 
The  first  city  to  respond  to  Secretary 
Romney 's  call  was  Akion,  Ohio,  and,  in 
particular,  the  Akron  Metropolitan 
Housing  Authority.  This  authority,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  its  executive  di- 
rector. Mr.  Jack  Saferstein,  went  into  the 
American  marketplace  to  find  a  compsuiy 
ready  and  willing  to  respond  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  Instant  quality  homes — for  per- 
formance to  replace  the  tons  of  paper 
planning  of  the  previous  administration. 
Mr.  Saferstein  foimd  for  Akron  such  a 
space  age  manufacturer  in  the  Stirling 
Homex  Corp.  of  Avon,  N.Y.  It  seems 
that  Mr.  David  Stirling,  Jr.,  the  corpora- 
tion's chairman  of  the  board,  had  al- 
ready answered  the  challenge.  Discard- 
ing the  old  methods,  Stirling  Homex  had 
commenced  the  construction  of  modular 
housing  units  In  a  plant  near  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  which  was  literally  capable  of 
building  a  neighborhood  of  fine  homes 
overnight  or  as  many  In  1  week  as 
many  builders  I  know  can  produce  in  a 
year. 

But.  it  may  be  asked,  "What  about  the 
unions?"  On  June  17,  1969,  an  agree- 
ment was  signed  before  Secretary  Rom- 
ney between  Stirling  Homex  and  the 
900,000-member  c&rpenters  union  to 
supply  labor  to  erect  Stirling's  factory- 
buUt  houses  at  Job  sites  throughout  the 
Nation,  including  those  forthcoming  In 
Akron.  In  keeping  with  President  Nixon's 
call  for  training  and  not  charity  for  the 
unemployed,  this  same  agreement  called 
for  the  est«bllshment  of  training  centers 
under  an  arrangement  with  the  National 
Urban  League. 

I  am  delighted  to  report  that  the  prom- 
ises oi  last  June  have  become  the  proud 
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homes  of  December.  In  Akron,  315  fam- 
ilies spent  Christmas  in  their  own  fine 
homes.  These  315  dwellings  are  a  part  of 
the  total  of  2.000  that  have  been  added 
by  Mr.  Saferstein  to  the  housing  inven- 
tory of  metropolitan  Akron  through  leas- 
ing, acquisition,  and  turnkey  to  provide 
housing  for  families  and  our  senior  citi- 
zens. This  is  splendid  evidence  of  what 
local  leaderehip  and  American  industrj' 
can  produce  when  it  knows  that  the  ad- 
ministration in  Washington  respects 
these  great  American  institutions  and 
has  confidence  in  them.  Neither  Mr. 
Saferstein  nor  Mr.  Stirling  have  made  a 
secret  of  the  fact  that  the  progress  in 
these  toviTihouse  imits  and  the  incentive 
to  open  new  technologies  can  be  traced 
to  the  inspirational  leadership  of  Sec- 
retary Romney  and  Operation  Break- 
through which  was  developed  by  the 
Secretary  at  HUD. 

Significantly,  Mr.  Saferstein's  program 
in  Akron  has  not  dried  up  as  so  many 
others  in  the  coimtry  once  did  under  the 
previous  administration.  In  less  than  2 
years,  Mr.  Saferstein  has  progressed  from 
president  of  a  chain  of  Akron  super- 
markets to  the  Nation's  pace  setter  in 
housing.  He  Is  a  true  product  of  the  pride 
and  initiative  of  this  great  Ohio  city. 

Thus,  under  financial  assistance  con- 
tracts approved  by  Secretary  Romney, 
an  additional  850  housing  imits  will  be 
produced  for  the  Akron  mimicipal  area 
in  1970.  These  astounding  figures,  which 
would  once  have  represented  a  city's  10- 
or  20-year  plan,  may  soon  be  taken  as 
typical  when  the  full  impwict  of  Secre- 
tary Romney's  Breaktlirough  program 
becomes  apparent  on  the  American  scene. 
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STUDENTS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP 
WISCONSIN  SHOW  CONCERN 
ABOUT  DETERIORATING  ENVI- 
RONMENT 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  STATE  OP  THE 
UNION  MESSAGE 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Thursday,  January  22,  1970 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Congress  has  heard  many  great  and 
inspiring  speeches,  but  President  Nix- 
on's state  of  the  Union  message  today 
will  rank  high  among  them. 

It  was  a  summons  to  action  to  a  Con- 
gress which  has  been  slow  to  act.  Yet  he 
rose  above  narrow  partisanship  and 
called  for  a  common  advance  on  behalf 
of  all  Americans.  He  placed  our  priori- 
ties the  way  the  great  majority  of  citi- 
zens place  them — peace,  solvency,  safety, 
and  improvement  of  the  quality  of  life. 

There  was  hope  and  inspiration  In  the 
President's  eloQU«it  speech.  His  are  not 
impossible  goals  but  we  can  achieve 
them  onUr  by  working  together  in  a 
fresh  climate.  I  h<«)e  Congress,  even 
though  majority  etmtrol  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  President's  political  opposition, 
and  this  is  an  election  year,  will  rise  and 
respond  to  President  Nixon's  statesman- 
like app^  in  the  same  eonstroctlTe  and 
conciliatoiy  siririt.  I  am  sure  the  Ameri- 
can people  applaud  and  support  this 
style  of  leadership  from  the  White 
House. 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOU.sk  of  REPRESENTATIVE-S 
Thursday,  January  22,  1970 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Si^eaker.  as 
the  Representative  from  the  Second 
District  of  Wirconsin,  which  includes  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison,  I 
was  particularly  pleased  to  read  in  the 
January  22  Wa.sliington  Post,  a  report  by 
Colman  McCarthy  regarding  the  concern 
of  University  of  Wisconsin  students 
about  the  deteriorating  environment. 

The  student  body  in  Madison  is  rapidly 
emerging  as  the  Nation's  most  active  col- 
lege group  that  is  Involved  in  dealing 
with  environmental  problems,  whether 
they  be  found  on  the  university  campus, 
in  the  city  of  Madison  or  throughout  the 
State  of  Wisconsin. 

Sparking  the  student  interest  in  en- 
vironmental issues  are  the  Ecology  Stu- 
dents Association,  the  Daily  Cardinal, 
the  student  newspaper,  and  faculty 
members,  such  as  my  good  friend,  Prof. 
Harold  "Bud"  Jordahl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  motivation  and  con- 
structive efforts  of  the  Wisconsin  stu- 
dents and  faculty  In  preserving  and  en- 
hancing the  quality  of  our  environment 
can  serve  as  a  model  for  all  the  Nation's 
colleges  and  imiversities  to  follow.  I 
strongly  commend  the  McCarthy  article 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Stddents  DrcciNC  in  fob  Ecology  Fight 
(By  Coltnan  McCarthy) 

Maoison,  Wis. — No  group  ia  more  con- 
cerned, or  more  disgusted,  about  the  grow- 
ing destruction  of  the  American  environment 
than  the  young — the  largely  voteleas  and 
powerless  kids  in  high  school  and  college 
coming  into  their  first  push  to  adulthood. 
Their  concern  and  disgust  is  based  on  ^wo 
facu:  first,  they  are  less  guilty  than  anyone 
in  the  current  crime  wave  agaiust  America's 
air,  land  and  water.  This  is  not  because  the 
young  are  morally  superior  to  the  old,  as  some 
middle-aged  cheerleaders  for  the  kid-ctilt 
seem  to  believe;  but  mainly  because  they 
haven't  been  around  long  enough  to  become 
accomplices  In  the  i>oUutloa  violence,  as- 
suming they  might  want  to.  Second,  the 
young  are  more  conoemed  about  saving 
the  environment  because  they  wlU  be  the 
worst  casualties  if  it  is  not  saved.  They  have 
more  years  to  go  on  the  ecologlcaUy  damaged 
planet  than  the  middle  and  elderly  aged  . 

Although  many  student  envlroimiental  ac- 
tivists are  using  little  more  than  the  scream 
method  that  a  few  in  the  antiwar  movement 
could  never  rise  above,  others  are  digging 
In  for  a  long  aiege.  They  are  finding  out  ex- 
actly what  the  environmental  problems  are: 
the  politics,  the  economy  and  the  technology 
of  it  all. 

Among  the  nation's  most  active  campuses 
In  environmental  lasuee  la  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  at  Madison.  On  a  recent  Friday 
afternoon  from  4  to  7  pjn.,  19  students  met 
in  a  seminar  on  environment*!  proUems. 
Under  the  direction  of  Professor  Harold  C. 
jardahL  the  ff«"inar  was  vocal  and  highly 
Intelligent.  Daring  the  three  bours.  the  stu- 
dents fi'»^"«'i»H  and  eraloated  each  other's 
term  p*pea  on  such  subjects  as  the  hasards 
of  a  pK^Msed  nn^ear  power  plant  In  Minne- 
sota, the  planning  vaeaum  behind  the  re- 
cently rejected  proposal  for  the  Bverglades 
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Jetport,  the  politics  behind  the  SST —  it 
real'.v  mates  sense"  saul  one  student,  "we 
spend  bsIUous  uf  dollars  geitini;  to  London 
3  000  miles  away  m  half  the  ume  when  well 
stxia  need  twice  the  time  ge-iin?  to  and 
from  the  .iirpt.irt  10  miles  aw.iy  — the  US 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers'  Great  Lakes  dredg- 
ing controversy,  the  Kick  of  regional  and  na- 
i.onal  p:;wer  pl.^nnmg  in  rhe  U  S 

Prof.  Jordahl  delighted  to  he  working 
with  students  who  bring  brpin;.  .i-  wci:  ns 
passion  to  the  cour.se.  says  Thl.^  1=  '.he  miti 
and  belt  work  of  recovering  the  environ- 
ment When  a  student  has  enijugh  sense  to 
go  beyond  outrage  trien  he  Is  on  lUe  way  to 
doing  something.  n>.it  Ju^t  shouting  some- 
thing, about  a  given  problem  In  a  'e:\  yrsrs. 
most  of  the  >:udents  m  .he  fen.'n.ir  will  be 
working  m  gosernment  ui  poluics  In  jniir- 
nalum.  the  park  systems  They  re  learning 
the  fundamentals  now  so  that  wh^t>  t'le 
t;me  comes  and  they  have  the  pt-wf-r  'o  }*cr. 
they  11  know  what  to  act  for. 

On  a  deeper  level,  courses  like  i.he<w<  .irm  ' 
only  about  the  environment  They  re  M.rvh.il 
courses   ' 

Aside  fr  >m  :he  cl.issrooms  n\iiner"'.!s  om- 
pus  organizations  actively  Icbby  and  aglt.ue 
for  antipoUuuon  goals  The  Ecolngv  Students 
A450cia!ioii  recently  sent  a  report  to  the  Uni- 
versity s  hierarchy  rec 'mmending  several 
measurei  f.>r  local  conuol  of  res-iurces  and 
pollution  ■  The  ESA  report  s.iid  that  since 
the  internal  com.bustlon  engine  was  the  m.iln 
cause  of  air  pollution  cirs  .ind  bu^es  vn 
campus  should  be  limited— wi'h  a  final  goal 
of  excluding  them  entirely  The  University 
Bte«un  generating  plant,  described  by  ES.\  .s 
■  one  of  the  [xillutlon  l.mdm.irks  ut  M.idison 
should  be  controlled  The  University  s  oj>^n 
sp.ice  and  greenery  or  wUit  remains  of  It 
should  be  respe<-'ed  despite  the  adminls'r;i- 
tions  apparent  urge  to  p.ue  every  sq'i.ire 
foot  of  land   ' 

PurUier  rectwiiinendatlons  urce<t  imm-.di- 
a'^  action  from  the  administr.itlon  to  restrict 
the  use  of  pesticides,  to  ceA.«e  using  hign 
phosphate  deterKenis  u>  control  silting  of 
nearby  Lake  Mendota  and  ending  the  .ise  <  f 
unlversliv  property  for  field  t«sting  of  pesti- 
cides ■  The  first  position  paper  of  the  ecol  >Ky 
students  was  a  condemiiauon  of  U  S  mili- 
tarism in  Vietnam  It  linked  the  destruction 
of  life  and  property  in  that  country  to  the 
exploitation  and  damage  to  the  enMronment 
in  this  country 

One  reason  the  University  of  Wisconsin  is 
perhaps  the  country's  most  environmentally 
active  campus  is  The  Dally  Cardinal,  the 
lively  and  crisp  campus  newspaper  It  regu- 
larly runs  front  page  stories  on  pollution  and 
ecolo^  Uwt  November.  It  reported  exten- 
sively on  a  group  of  underdog  Madison  resi- 
dents trying  to  save  a  locaJ  wooded  ar««  from 
the  Inevitable  commereclallsts.  who  wanted 
it  for  an  apartment  house  site  The  fight." 
wrote  the  CardlnaJ.  "might  be  called  a  mlnl- 
battle.  for  across  the  nation  it  is  much  ttoe 
same  nory  It's  the  old  struggle  between 
thos«  who  would  develop  and  build  In  th« 
name  of  proflpreas  and  those  who  would  save 
luid  preserve  what  lltUe  Is  left  of  our  Ameri- 
can landscape  "  Other  recent  stories  In  The 
Cardlnai  included  ones  on  the  city  planning 
commission.  Madison's  air  pollution  prob- 
lems, the  Navy  8  Project  Sanguine  which 
threatened  the  ecology  of  northern  Wis- 
consin. 

Several  editors  of  the  Cardinal  will  come 
to  WashLng;ton  In  late  February  for  the  U  S. 
Student  Press  AaaoclaUons  annual  meeting 
of  college  editors  The  entire  meeung  this 
year  will  be  on  ecology  and  the  environment. 
On  April  23.  E-Day  will  occur  on  hundreds 
of  campuses,  a  teach-in  on  environmental 
problems  and  the  options  for  survival.  B 
stands  for  ecology,  environment,  earth,  per- 
haps most  baaloally.  existence  Many  believe 
that  the  new  awareness  will  replace  Vietnam 
•a  tbe  main  Issue  of  campus  activism.  II  so, 
it  would  fiRure  Wars  come  and  go,  but  so  far 
pollution  Just  comes,  comes  and  comee. 
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DIRECT  TALKS  IMP'^RATIVE  FOR 
MIDDLE  P:AST  PEACE 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IS  THt:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'Kn 

Thursdai/    January  22.  1970 

Mv  BROWN  of  California.  Mr  Si^eak- 
ci.  tlif  conflict  111  the  Middle  East  is  of 
co.ice.n  to  all  cili/eius.  Solution.s  to  tlie 
problem  are  not  easy  One  thing  u  cer- 
t.Tin.  however  Peace  nm-t  come  to  thi.s 
wai-toin  area.  All  our  effort.s  nuLst  be 
Hiiidcd  by  thi.^  (bjeclive  I  am  lonv.nccd 
that  direct  ncuoiiation.^  between  ihc  ho.s- 
tile  nations  are  e;sential  for  la.stin,;  pe.tce 
in  tiie  .Middle  East. 

Piesident  Jnhn.son.  shortly  after  the 
1967  "6-day  war'  expressed  similar 
sentiment.s  He  .-aid 

Clearly,  the  parlies  to  ihe  confln.t  must  be 
the  p.irties  to  the  peace  Sooner  or  Liter.  It  ts 
thev  vk'ho  must  make  a  settlement  in  the  are;i 

In  other  word.s.  if  the  nation.s  of  the 
Middle  Plast  are  to  live  in  peace,  they 
iiiu.st  neyotiate  their  own  peace 

In  supportinK  the  direct  talks.  I  do  not 
discount  any  role  which  mmht  be  taken 
by  either  the  United  Nations  or  by  the 
major  powers  All  n.itions  must  nlay  an 
active  role  through  economic  assistance 
and  international  leadership  if  there  is  to 
be  [jemianent  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Withm  this  cont«.xt.  the  United  SUtes 
mu.st  a.-^siime  a  steadfast  ixisitlon  In  its 
continuing  search  for  peace — m  the  Mid- 
dle East  as  In  the  rest  of  the  world 

Pres:denUs  Truman  Eisenhower.  Ken- 
nedy, and  Johnson  all  committed  un- 
equivocal allei;iance  and  suppon  t«  Is- 
rael Two  years  a'.;o,  candidate  Richard 
Nixon  pledged  continued  supp«jrt  of  this 
commitment   Mr  Nixon  said; 

The  United  .states  ha.s  h  firm  and  unwaver- 
ing iiimmltmeiu  ui  the  national  exi.'-teiice 
of  L<rael.  repeated  by  four  President's,  and 
after  Inauguration  Day  next  year.  It  will  be 
repeated  by  another  President 

America  supports  Israel  because  we  believe 
in  the  self-determination  of  nations  America 
supports  Israel  because  we  oppose  aggression 
in  every  form;  America  supports  Israel  be- 
cause It  Is  threatened  by  Soviet  Imperiall.sm; 
and  America  supports  Israel  because  lt«  ex- 
ample offers  long  range  hope  to  the  Middle 
East 

We  recognize  Lsraels  predicament:  Its 
enemies  can  afford  to  fight  a  war  and  lose. 
aJid  come  back  to  fight  again  Israel  cannot 
alTord  to  lose  once  America  knows  that  And 
America  is  determined  that  Israel  is  here  in 
the  family  of  nations  to  stay 

Now,  however,  recent  statements  by 
Secretary  of  SUte  Rogers — who  must  be 
Judged  as  a  spokesman  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration—seem to  indicate  a  change 
In  Ameirica's  commitment.  In  his  Decem- 
ber 9  speech  last  year.  SecreUry  Rosers 
severely  undermined  the  direct  talks  ap- 
proach when  he  asked  that  other  parties 
be  involved  In  negotiations  and  that 
some  vague  and  unidentified  binding 
agreements  be  attached  to  the  ultimate 
settlement. 

UiMlennining  the  possibility  of  direct 
negotiations  significantly'  weakens  the 
poeslbUity  of  a  lasting  peace — and,  more 
dangerously,  threatens  Israels  stability 
and  survival. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  Nixon  adinin- 
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istrations  new  direction  on  the  Middle 
East,  and  I  feel  that  as  long  as  the  ad- 
m.nistration  continues  this  approach, 
chances  for  a  quick  and  just  settlement 
are  remote. 

My  concern  in  this  reaard  is  not  lim- 
ited to  the  problems  of  the  Israeli  peo- 
ple themselves.  All  will  benefit  from  a 
jieaceful  settlement — both  Arab  and  Jew  . 

.\nd  my  concern  for  the  Jewish  people 
also  dors  not  apply  to  Israel  alone.  Jews 
aiound  the  world — within  Arab  nations. 
Within  the  Fasiern  bloc— still  encounter 
stiff  ^;o\e^nmc■nt-sponsored  discrimina- 
titm  Late  last  ye>i.'  aloiiK  with  56  of  my 
cTllea^ues.  I  called  uiion  the  United  Na- 
tions to  recos^nizc  the  existence  of  ju^t 
one  of  the  many  current  fonns  of  anti- 
Siiniti^m — the  persecution  within  the 
Soviet  Union — and  to  take  appropriate 
a  tion  throuph  the  UN.  Human  Rights 
Commission. 

The  world  must  know  that  the  United 
States  will  not  overlook  or  close  Its  eyes 
to  the  threats  upon  Israels  survival  or 
ui  on  the  rights  of  Jewish  people  am - 
where 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 
I.N    I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tliursday.  January  22.  1970 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  abnormal  attention  given  the 
Rumanian  Government  since  President 
Nixon's  stop  there  last  sximmer. 

The  domestic  situation  in  Rumania, 
which,  of  course,  relates  to  its  diplomat- 
ic behavior,  is  of  Interest.  In  a  column 
in    the    Joliet.    111.    Herald-News,    the 
distinguished  international  correspond- 
ent    of     the     Copley     Press.     Dumitru 
Danielopol.  discusses  the  situation  in  that 
Iron  Curtain  country.  It  follows: 
(From    the    Joliet    (III  )    Herald-News.    Dec 
29.  19691 
Who  Really  Pays? 
( By  Dumitru  Danielopol) 
Washington  -  A     recent     letter     from     a 
Romanian    to   a    friend    in   Western    Europe 
.<sked  for  a  kilogram  of  potatoes. 
It  was  no  Joke 

Romania,  once  the  most  productive  coun- 
try In  the  breadbasket  of  Eastern  Europe,  is 
now  facing  disastrous  food  shortage. 

Farm  problems  have  been  chronic  ever 
since  the  CommunisU  applied  Marxism  to 
agriculture.  Dairy  products,  flsh  and  meat 
always  were  hard  to  come  by  for  the  man  in 
the  street  as  the  regime  hoarded  such  Items 
for  export  or  foreign  tourists. 

This  year  however,  the  situation  h.is 
reached  desperate  proportions  Even  bread, 
flour,  onions  and  potatoes  are  hard  to  find 
In  his  harvest  speech  last  October,  Party 
Secretary  Nicolae  Ceausescu  depicted  the 
slate  of  Romanian  a^culture  in  the  gloom- 
iest terms  He  blamed  this  year's  mediocre 
crop  on  the  weather  but  he  added  that  low 
yields  In  an  important  number  of  collectives 
were  due  "less  to  the  weather  than  to  or- 
ganization and  technological  failure  " 

He  accused  both  the  Higher  Council  on 
Agriculture  and  the  National  Union  of  Agri- 
cultural ProducUon  Co-operatives  of  bun- 
gling 

Poor  organizuitlon,  bad  planning,  careless- 
ness, lack  of  technicians  and  lack  of  incen- 
tives on  the  part  of  tiie  farmers  cost  much 
of  the  harvest  to  be  lost,  he  Intimated. 
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Ceausescu  grumbled  also  that  30,000  agri- 
cultural experts  with  university  and  second- 
ary school  education  prefer  working  at  the 
desk  rather  than  "where  the  harvest  is 
gathered."  He  warned  faroiers  that  "their 
work  could  not  be  limited  to  certain  hours 
but  must  be  done,  if  necessary,  by  day  and 
night  " 

That  is  a  far  cry  from  Marxist  dogma.  It 
sounds  more  like  "capitalist  exploitation  of 
the  workers  ■  .  ,  But  without  the  profit  In- 
centive. 

Agriculture  was  not  the  only  target  of  his 
attacks.  He  berated  the  farm  Implement  in- 
dustry. Breakdowns  and  poor  equipment  cost 
Romania  6-8  per  cent  of  the  1969  harvest, 
Ce.TUsescu  said. 

He  blamed  the  Ministry  of  Chemicals  for  a 
shortage  of  fertilizer. 

But,  characteristically.  Ceausescu  did  not 
attack  the  real  culprit  which  caused  this 
debacle — Marxist  theory. 

Both  In  industry  and  on  the  collective 
farms  the  workers  have  so  little  Incentive 
that  they  work  only  part-time  Farmers  con- 
centrate their  efforts  on  the  little  private 
plots  they  are  allowed.  These  meet  their  fami- 
lies' needs,  but  do  little  for  the  man  In  the 
city. 

"Whether  we  work  or  not,"  one  farmer  re- 
cently told  an  American  newsman,  "we  get 
the  same  pay  so  why  bother?" 

Meanwhile  Ceausescu  negotiates  to  buy 
food  processing  factories  in  the  West.  And 
he  proposes  to  pay  for  them  In  exports  of 
food. 

You  flgtire  who  will  really  pay 
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the  problem  continues  to  grow  In  Intensity." 
be  said. 

Every  study  clearly  indicates  that  the  In- 
ternal cmnbustlon  engine  Is  a  major  factor 
In  pollution.  With  the  constant  increase  In 
use  of  such  vehicles,  we  mufit  realize  that 
unless  we  act  at  once  to  curb  such  pollution. 
It  will  overwhelm  us  In  the  coming  decade. 
In  the  city  of  London  over  40,000  electric- 
powered  vehicles  are  In  dally  operation.  In 
New  York  City  at  least  150.000  vehicles  so 
powered  could  be  placed  In  use. 

I  propose  that,  beginning  at  a  period  five 
years  from  the  date  of  passage  of  the  legisla- 
tion, no  gasoline  or  allied  powered  vehicles. 
used  only  m  Intraclty  traflfic,  be  permitted  to 
operate.  The  legislation  would  apply  to 
trucks,  delivery  vans,  busses  and  taxis  oper- 
ated within  the  city  limits,  while  passenger 
cars  which  present  a  special  problem  would 
be  exempt  at  this  time.  The  flve-ye.ir  phase 
out  would  enable  owners  of  vehicles  Involved 
to  replace  present  equipment  with  battery- 
powered,  steam  or  other  non-Internal  com- 
bustion vehicles  without  hardship  as  most 
such  vehicles  would  have  reached  obsoles- 
cence within  the  period  designated.  Costs 
would  be  comparable  to  present  prices  of 
gasoline  or  dlesel  powered  equipment,  and  no 
problem  of  speed  exists  because  of  existing 
speed  limits  for  city  traffic. 

New  York  City  could  take  the  lead  In  this 
area  and  passage  of  such  legislation  would 
Immediately  stimulate  manufacturers  to 
escalate  research  and  production  of  the 
needed  equipment. 


THE  BANNING  OF  HIGH  POLLUTION 
INTRACITY  VEHICLES 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or    NEW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  January  22.  1970 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  former 
New  York  City  Coimcllman  Eugene  P. 
Connolly  recently  proposed  a  practical 
way  of  cutting  air  pollution  in  New  York 
which  has  implications  for  other  cities  as 
well. 

Mr,  Connolly  suggested  that  high  pol- 
luting intraclty  vehicles  be  phased  out 
over  a  5-year  period  and  replaced  by  ve- 
hicles with  low  pollution  power  sources. 

Trucks,  delivery  vans,  buses,  and  taxis 
are  major  sources  of  air  pollution  in  ur- 
ban areas.  Almost  everyone  has  experi- 
enced the  vile  emissions  of  a  bus  or  truck. 
At  the  same  time,  their  fleet  operation 
makes  their  conversion  to  low  polluting 
alternative  power  sources  most  easily 
achieved. 

Here  is  a  practical  step  cities  and 
States  can  tsike  now  to  insure  that  the 
dire  predictions  we  have  been  hearing 
about  our  future  do  not  come  true. 

The  full  text  of  Mr.  Coimolly's  sug- 
gestion follows: 

Phase  Otrr  PoLttrrANxs 

Former  City  Councilman  Eugene  P.  Con- 
nolly today  called  upon  City  Council  Presi- 
dent. Sandford  A.  Oarellk.  Majority  and  Mi- 
nority Leaders  Thomas  J.  Culte  emd  E3don  R. 
CUngan.  to  take  Immediate  steps  to  plan 
a  phase  out  of  one  of  the  city's  worst  pol- 
lutants. 

"New  York  might  as  well  face  tbe  fact 
that  It  Is  losing  the  battle  against  pollu- 
tion. While  much  brave  talk  takes  place, 
many  avenuea  where  bold,  forward-looking 
action  can  be  taken  now  are  Ignored  and 


INFLATION  AND  MEDICARE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Thursday,  January  22.  1970 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  Is  under  heavy  attack  these 
days  by  the  President  and  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  suggesting  a  strong  money  bill  for 
those  social  services.  The  Members  of 
Congress  are  being  accused  of  fanning 
the  fires  of  inflation.  Actually,  the  ad- 
ministration Itself  is  contributing  to  in- 
flation by  doing  such  things  as  raising 
the  costs  of  part  B  coverage  under  medi- 
care and  looking  the  other  way  when 
insurance  carriers  and  doctors  fleece  the 
public  under  that  program. 

Recently,  the  American  Patients  As- 
sociation, a  national  consumer  health 
organization,  protested  the  Secretary's 
action.  The  APA's  letter  was  widely 
quoted  in  part  by  the  press,  but  I  think 
It  would  be  instructive  for  the  Members 
to  have  the  full  text  available  in  order 
to  see  how  inflationary  Secretary  Finch's 
medicare  action  really  was. 

I  Include  below  the  APA  letter  with  an 
extract  from  the  November  26  issue  of 
the  organization's  publication,  American 
Patient.  The  letter  refers  to  certain  in- 
surance carrier  information  which  is  well 
explained  and  dociunented  In  that 
extract. 

The  material  follows: 

Amkbican  Patients  Association'. 
Washington,  D.C..  December  26,  1969. 
Hon.  ROBKST  H.  Pinch, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  M«.  Skcrttaxt  :  We  appreciated  being 
informed  in  advance  of  your  decision  to  raise 
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the  monthly  premium  for  Part  B  coverage 
under  Medicare.  However,  we  are  deeply  dis- 
turbed at  the  size  of  the  increase,  the  Justi- 
fication given  for  it,  and  the  effect  this  In- 
crease win  have  upon  this  Nation's  major 
domestic  problem:  inflation. 

The  new  rate — a  rise  from  the  present 
$8.00  per  month  to  tlO.eo — Is  to  be  borne 
half  by  the  taxpayer  and  half  by  the  elderly 
citizen.  Both  these  constituents  of  your  De- 
partment, as  of  Jily  1.  win  have  tolerated  a 
77';  increase  in  Part  B  premiums  In  less 
than  four  years.  However,  neither  HEW  nor 
the  medical  profes.sion  can  document  in  any 
way  that  service  to  patients  has  also  Increased 
it;  in  volume  or  quality.  Your  December 
27  announcement  demonstrates  that  Part  B 
Is  to  be  administered  as  a  benefit  primarily 
for  physicians  who  wish  to  escalate  their 
personal  Incomes. 

Mr.  Secretary,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  repeatedly  asked  workers  and 
managers  in  every  other  Industry  to  exercise 
maximum  re-stralnts  to  control  inflation.  Our 
Association  finds  your  announcement  for  the 
health  industry  directly  contravenes  the 
President's  view.  It  stimulates  Inflation  In 
the  $60  billion  health  Industry.  While  you 
say  you  "estlnnite"  a  B'l  Increase  In  doctor 
fees  next  year,  what  you  have  actually  done 
Is  Invite  doctors  to  raise  their  fees  no  less 
than  6'".  .  Three  years  of  Medicare  experi- 
ence— during  which  office  visit  fees  have  risen 
23 '  r  and  house  calls  have  disappeared — 
ought  to  prove  that  Medicare  "estimates" 
are  in  reality  non-negotiated  guaranteed  an- 
nual income  raises  to  doctors,  with  no 
strings. 

As  if  this  were  not  enough,  you  announced 
that  your  Department  is  also  providing  a 
4'-  "margin  for  contingencies"  because  "the 
estimates  are  based  upon  minimum  reason- 
able assumptions,"  etc.  Again,  past  experi- 
ence amply  proves  that  the  medical  commu- 
nity win  use  every  pwUtlcal  and  economic 
weapon  available  to  seize  all  "cushion" 
monies  provided  by  any  governmental 
agency — Federal,  State,  or  local.  It  is  clear 
that  your  announcement  is  a  self-fulfilling 
prophecy  that  doctor  fees  will  rise  no  less 
than  6't    and  as  much  as  IQ'yc  next  year. 

We  also  question  which  "minimum  rea- 
sonable assumptions"  you  have  reviewed. 
Your  Department  has  already  revealed  to  our 
Association  that  of  the  50  Insurance  carriers 
reimbursing  doctors  under  Part  B.  11  have 
Insufficient  administrative  controls  or  fee 
data  (Metropolitan.  Nationwide.  Pan  Ameri- 
can, and  8  Blue  Shield  plans) .  In  other  words, 
your  own  Department  has  enough  evidence 
to  Indicate  that  doctor  fees  under  Medicare 
win  rise  with  no  controls  by  public  or  pri- 
vate agencies:  the  "contingencies"  have 
been — and  apparently  will  continue  to  be — 
built  Into  this  program,  which  Is  the  key 
"minimum  reasonable  assumption"  In  this 
enti.-^  Inflationary  announcement. 

We  are  fuUy  aware,  Mr.  Secretary,  that 
you  are  required  by  law  to  set  a  premium 
rate  each  year  that  is  actuarially  sound.  You 
have  acqiUtted  yourself  of  ttits  legal  re- 
quirement, but  in  the  narrowest  of  terms. 
Yotir  decision  may  be  actuarlaUy  sound,  but 
It  Is  flscally  and  administratively  Irrespon- 
sible. You  set  a  new  rate  that  win  take  not 
$4-00  but  $5.30  from  tbe  pocket  of  each  older 
American  who  needs  and  wants  Part  B  pro- 
tection. But  you  did  not  direct  the  carriers 
to  immediately  Install  the  administrative 
controls  they  still  lack  after  three  years  of 
participation.  Neither  did  you  direct  the 
medical  profession  to  bold  the  line  on  fees 
unless  It  could  prove  an  Increase  In  the 
volume  and  quality  of  health  service.  And 
neither  did  you  seek  tbe  counsel  of  the  one 
who  win  actuaUy  contend  with  this  fiscal 
and  medical  chaos:  the  consumer  of  health 
service,  the  patient. 
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There  Is.  of  cour^-e,  time  to  »mphfy  vour 
aniuiuiicement  to  Include  these  and  other 
vl'al  elements  of  co.-t  ctiurol  aiid  better 
medical  management  In  addrlon.  we 
strongly  recommend  that  the  Department 
c mduct  un  lii-dep:h  studv  of  Part  B  be- 
tween mm-  and  July  1.  This  study  should 
have  a  major  contribution  by  consumers  of 
health  service  We  would  hope  that  from 
suih  a  s'udy  viould  come  recummeudailons 
for  maKins;  Part  B  a  ratlcnal  non-mtlation- 
arv  cnmpunent  of  the  health  industry  or 
suegestlons  for  It*  abolition  Certainly  the 
present  structure  and  mechanisms  of  the 
program,  reflec'ed  thruu?hout  your  an- 
nouncement or  December  27  are  lotullv  out 
of  keeping  with  the  health  needs  of  the 
elderly  citizen  today  or  the  health  planning 
for  all  citizens  tomorrow 

The  American  Patien's  Asstc'a'lon.  re- 
stJectful  of  vuur  OtTice  and  lUs  graie  respon- 
sibilities, stands  ready  to  provide  whatever 
».^sistance  or  counsel  it  can  to  help  resolve 
these  and  o'her  serious  l.^sues  affecting  the 
lives  and  well-being  of  all  .jur  ceunirymen 
Cordlailv. 

THf. 'Di.Rr.  O    Cron 

Prrsident. 


A  special  aeport:  MedlCAre  part  B— Is  It 
a  progmm  living  on  borrowed  time'  Ptiture 
Is  In  doubt 

Purt  B  is  pricing  Itself  out  of  existence 
Who  siivs  so'  The  Amerii m  Hospinl  A.ssn  . 
In  testimony  recently  to  the  H'm.-e  Ways  nnd 
Means  Committee  Next  month  when  HEW 
announces  the  new  P.irk  B  r.ite— probably 
$10  40  monthly  (half  p.ild  by  the  old  folks 
and  half  by  the  Treastiry)  —a  political  storm 
will  intensify  F'.sciil  conservatives,  aghast  at 
the  rising  cjsts  and  liberals,  who  see  costs 
precluding  expansion  of  Medicare  to  out- 
patient drugs    are  unh.ippy  with  Part  B 

AH-\  wants  Parts  A  and  B  combined  In  the 
long  run.  with  prepayment  over  the  wurklng 
years  co-.er1ii^  hospital  and  phvsiclxn  ex- 
pense In  retirement  AHA  sees  the  two-part 
separation  of  Medicare  cumbersome  and 
quite  wasteltil  In  terms  of  administrative 
costs  " 

Administered  by  the  friends  of  physicians, 
as  Part  A  Is  by  friends  of  hospitals.  Part  B 
is  an  administrative  nightmare  from  the 
consumer  viewpoint  Some  »21I  million  an- 
nually Is  paid  throtigh  carrl»rs  -hat  lack  ad- 
equate control  data  on  docf^r  fees 

On  request  of  American  Patient.  SSA 
named  11  of  the  50  carriers  as  having  In- 
sufflclent  data  They  Include  8  Blue  Shield 
plans  and  Metropolitan.  Nationwide  and  Pan 
American  life  insurance  companies  The  table 
below,  first  publication  of  69  experlen-e. 
shows  enormous  variation  m  ratio  of  admin- 
istrative cost  to  benefits  On  analysis.  20  BS 
and  7  other  carriers  are  more  than  20'. 
higher  than  or  less  than  the  ratio  of  New 
York  City  BS  picked  as  a  st  m'lard"  carrier 
In  enacting  Part  B  Congress  believed  car- 
riers had  the  necessarv  control  data  on  doc- 
tor fees  In  early  19*6' SSA  found  they  did 
not  Last  year  m^re  than  two  years  after 
Medicare  began  18  did  not  Early  this  year, 
most  earners  still  lacked  'he  data  or  tech- 
nical capacity  to  effect  an  SS.\-ordered  freeze 
on  doctor  fees  a^  recognized  for  reimburse- 
ment 

Foot-draecli.g  and  resist. mce  to  public 
accountability  have  characterized  many 
carriers.  Insiders  say  SSA  has  had  to  over- 
come carrier  resistance  to  making  doctor 
fee  profllea  available  for  Medicaid  use  Even 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  met  resist- 
ance when  It  asked  carriers  to  list  physicians 
with   high   Medicare  earnings 

SSA  Actuary  Robert  Myers  has  yet  to  cal- 
culate the  new  Part  B  rate  or  get  Instruc- 
tions on  any  reimbursement  thaw  The  two 
go  hand  la  hand;  the  bigger  the  thaw,  the 
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higher  the  rate  HEW  can  elect  to  keep  the 
fref/e  end  It.  nr  reduce  r. .  the  lust  seems 
mtist  likely  now. 

Ev.dence  to  prove  the  freeze  really  held 
diiwn  Part  B  expense  Is  hard  to  find  Put- 
tini;  a  lid  tn  fees  but  not  number  of  billed 
units  of  service  seems   fntlle 

U'lng  fee  schedules  might  be  a  last  resort 
to  keep  Part  B  Intact  For  example.  Medi- 
care could  ?et  ceilings  for  each  type  of  serv- 
ice, the  patient  paying  the  dltference  be- 
tween them  and  physician's  total  bill  The 
ceilings  cjuld  be  set  unilaterally  by  Medi- 
care or  by  negotiation  with  organized  medi- 
cine, a  prc^pect  former  HKW  Secretary  Wil- 
bur Cohen  dreaded 

Perspective:  Part  B's  rccTd  will  figure  lu 
the  debate  over  national  health  Insurance 
The  lilg  lesson  may  be  that  pilitlcul  expe- 
diency In  1965  has  e.xhausted  any  urvful- 
ncss  In  1069  Appeasing  phys:cians  who 
fought  MedKarc  enactment  by  letting  tl'.cm 
and  their  carrier  friends  be  Judges  of  reim- 
bursement may  have  been  a  costly  experi- 
ment Will  patients  have  a  voice  In  the  next 
go- round? 

WHfRC  YOUR  PT  B  MONfY  COfS.  FOR  AOMINISTRATIVl 
AND  BtNlFIT  COSTS  BY  BLU[  SMIflD  AND  OIHIR 
CARRIERS  IN  FISCAL  YIAR  1969 

II*  millioni  of  dolljcil 
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OIL  IMPORT  QUOTAS 


Admin  15- 

trtlivt 

BeneM 

B:l>  Shield 

Aiabjmi 

I  0 

57  1 

AlhJllSIS 

7 

51   8 

Cjlifoinu 

16  8 

161   9 

Colorado                   

s  ; 

16   1 

O'Uoaie       .. 

4 

2  5 

DiiUicI  ol  ColumbW' 

11 

13  5 

F  lot  Ida 

S  4 

98  ? 

Illinois 

3  7 

49  3 

Indiana 

I  9 

25  9 

Iowa.. 

1.8 

16  1 

Kan«t. 

15 

13  8 

Mai  yland .                      ......... 

1.3 

11   9 

Ma$'.achuselt%                 ..•»...•• 

4  3 

4  5 

50  7 

Michigan                           ... 

50  3 

Minnfujla                       ...^...« 

8 

8  9 

MlHOb'l                                ..»,... 

1  3 

n  3 

Montana 

.4 

4  0 

New  Hamp^hiie-Vtrmonl' . 

1  0 

8  1 

Butlaio.NY' 

1  1 

10  ; 

Htn  Yok  City ,..., 

1  9 

1.9  2 

Roche%te'   NY    ........... . 

6 

3 

6  ') 

Noith  DakoU _ 

4   ? 

Cle.eiand.  Ohw  >..„........... 

1  0 

12.5 

Pennsylvania        ...*•.••.«»..*• 

vs 

13  6 

Pu<Mlo  Rico' 

.3 

5  3 

Rhod*  Kland.... ...... .-.....„. 

.6 

8  1 

S  Carolina 

.7 

9  i 

South  DakoU'. ...•....••.•.... 

4 
4 

4    ■) 

Teias              . —.•...••••-.• 

8.'  7 

Utah  .          . 

4  4 

*ashinjtoni ..„..r^. 

7  4 

23  3 

Madivon.  Wis ..........^. 

16 

18  6 

Mil«auk«e.  Wis  .....^...^ 

.7 

8  4 

Sutlolal 

75.8 

934  0 

01h«is 

Aetna  Lile 

3  0 

MO 

CoiinMlicul  Genefsl.. .,......»*• 

1  2 

18 

20  7 

Continental ...._... 

20.6 

Equitable 

2  3 

31  5 

Geneial  Airencju., ...... 

It 
1  6 
1  9 

23.9 

G-Hl  (Na«  Yoikl           ...... 

15  4 

lohn  Hancock    .  . . .....,„.^..-, 

19  6 

Metiopolitan  1      .........»^..„- 

3  4 

38  2 

Mutual  Omalu.... .............. 

8 

10  7 

Nationwide  '................a.. 

4  0 

5  5 

52  4 

Occidenlal ......._i.... 

72  0 

Pin  Ameiicjn  ' „ 

1.7 

17  7 

Piiol  Life  ■                    ........... 

2  0 

3  5 

19  2 

Prudentijl               _,.... 

60  3 

Tfave'eit             ..... ....... 

2  5 
.5 

7 

50  3 

Union  Mutua' . 

5  9 

Oklahoma  DPW  ' 

7  8 

Tia»«l«nRRB 

4.4 

60.  J 

Subtotal.- - 

42  6 

576.4 

loUl  . 

1114 

n^.  510.  3 

I  CaiiKi  lack!  lull  Im  conltel  daU. 

'  No  longei  a  Cani*' 

•  OkUhomi  D(partm«nt  ot  Public  Wtifart. 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    MASSACIll-oETTS 
l.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  RtPREtENT.ATIVES 

ThuT^day.  January  22.  1970 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly  be- 
fore our  Chri.^tma.s  recess  a  remarkable 
.Nlatomcnt.  cataloging  the  many  unjusti- 
fied .special  pnvilcccs  enjoyed  by  our 
d  mc.tic  oil  indu  try,  wa.^  made  in  Mont- 
pi-r.cr.  Vt.  by  State  Reprt'.>cnlative  John 
T.  Aldcn.of  Wocd  tock. 

Mr.  Alden.  who  now  serves  as  the 
a  .^L^jtant  majority  leader  in  the  Vermont 
H'iu<;c  of  Reprc5cntatives.  began  his 
statement  with  a  dramatic,  symbolic 
KCoture — the  burning  of  S200  in  stas^e 
money.  This  sum  represents  the  average 
cost  in  artificially  high  oil  prices  the 
average  Vermont  hotLsehold  must  pay  as 
a  re.sult  of  the  intolerable  oil  quota  sys- 
tem which  has  co.st  the  American  con- 
sumers in  the  neighborhood  of  S50  bil- 
lion .since  its  creation  in  1959. 

If  significant  reform  of  that  inequita- 
ble program  is  forthcoming  in  the  wake 
of  the  report  of  the  Cabinet  Task  Force 
on  O'l  Import  Control,  it  will  be  due  in 
no  small  measure  to  the  leadership  of 
many  able  people  in  government  at  the 
Slate  level.  And  Mr.  Alden  s  role  in  that 
effort  has  been  considerable. 

In  a  concise  and  hard-hitting  fashion, 
the  Alden  statement  explodes  the  myth 
promoted  by  the  oil  barons  and  their  .spe- 
cial pleaders  that  reforms  such  as  the 
limited  reduction  in  the  depletion  allow- 
ances, and  the  hoped-for  reform  of  the 
quota  system  will  cause  them  imdue  eco- 
nomic hardship.  Mr.  Alden  makes  crystal 
clear  that  no  segment  of  our  society  has 
benefited  more  from  unwarranted  Gov- 
ernment largess  than  the  oil  Industry. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues 
I  now  mclude  a  copy  of  Mr.  Alden's  state- 
ment: 

Statement  to  the  Press  bt  John  T.  Alden. 
Assistant  MAJoarTT  Leadeh.  Vekmont 
HofSK  or  Representatives.  Montpelieb, 
Vr  .  December  16.  1969 

Clentlemen.  I  am  now  going  to  proceed 
to  burn  two  hundred  dollars. 

I  fully  understand  the  Federal  Law  and 
m  )re  fully  understand  the  economy  of  Tlie 
J  )hn  Alden  Family,  thus  will  not  burn  legal 
currency,  but  will  use  two  hundred  dollars 
of  Etage  money.  The  act  will  be  symbolic, 
but  the  message  will  be  loud  and  clear  And 
that  mess.-vge  Is:  My  family,  your  family,  and 
every  family  In  Vermont  will  actually  burn 
1300  a  year— not  In  stage  money,  but  In  hard 
earned  cash  right  out  of  their  wallets 

In  the  Chrlsim.is  season,  when  parents  are 
stretching  budgets  to  provide  a  merry  Chrl.st- 
mas  to  their  children  ...  In  an  Infl.Ttlonary 
period  when  heads  of  households  are  striving 
to  make  ends  meet.  Isn't  It  almost  a  slat,e 
and  national  disgrace  for  me  to  have  to  s:t 
here  and  report  that  the  people  of  Vermont 
are  required  to  send  up  In  smoke  more  than 
$20  million  needlessly  every  year  to  feed  a 
greedy  Industry  which  Is  entitled  by  Federal 
Law  to  earn  unprecedented  profits  at  the 
expense  of  every  Vermonter  who  drives  a  car 
or  heats  his  home  with  oil. 

I  cite — and  indict— specifically,  the  Fed- 
eral Law  that  permlta  the  oil  Industry  In 
the  tJnlted  States,  under  the  oil  Import 
quota  system  to  limit  the  Import  of  leas 
expensive  foreign  oil  to  122^.  This  system 
affect«  the  Vermonter  lu  these  three  ways: 
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1  It  costs  the  average  Vermont  household 
» 195  92  per  year. 

2  It  costs  the  Vermont  consumer  nearly 
$21  million  a  year. 

4  It  prevents  the  establishment  of  an  oU 
retinery  in  the  entire  New  England  area 
which  would  substantially  reduce  the  coat 
of  gasoline  and  heating  oil  to  every  New  Eng- 
land State. 

Sitting  here  In  the  tiny  State  of  Vermont, 
I  cannot  stand  by  Idly  and  watch  my  neigh- 
bors pay  sucker  money  to  the  oil  InteresU 
who  have  manipulated  Federal  laws  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  hard  working  people  of 
Vermont.  My  role  in  this  matter  should  be 
clearly  defined.  I  am  a  Representative  In  the 
Slate  Legislature  of  Vermont.  If  a  local  sit- 
uation presents  Itself  In  Woodstock,  I  will  act. 
If  a  state  situation  In  Montpelier  presents 
Itself  I  will  act.  But  If  a  situation  outside 
our  state  boundaries  affects  the  livelihood  of 
any  Vermonter  I  will  not  hesitate  to  use 
every  resource  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  people 
who  elected  me. 

If  some  outside  power  chooses  to  tell  us 
that  we  must  pay  $21  million  In  tribute  to 
their  greed,  then  I  will  act  to  expose  them, 
and  do  everything  within  my  limited  power 
to  correct  a  Federal  law  that  Is  oppressive 
and  unfair  to  the  people  I  represent. 

Who  Is  this  power  that  drains  off  $21  mil- 
lion from  Vermont  pocketbooks?  I  have 
spent,  personally,  countless  hours  to  learn 
the  nature  of  the  creature  that,  legally, 
plucks  hard  earned  dollars  from  vis.  That 
creature  Is  the  oil  Industry  Let  me  now  re- 
view for  you  how  they  conduct  their  busi- 
ness: 

1.  Oil  depletion  allowances:  In  essence  the 
oil  depletion  allowances,  permitted  through 
Federal  Law  are  the  greatest  license  to  steal 
In  the  history  of  American  government.  Since 
Its  Inception,  the  oil  depletion  allowance  has 
cost  about  $140  billion— paid  at  the  expense 
of  the  American  taxpayer.  No  industry  In 
New  England  has  ever  been  the  l>eneflclary 
of  such  largesse 

Yet.  no  region  has  been  hit  harder  by  such 
federal  largesse  than  New  England, 

As  a  human  being,  I  fully  understand  that 
It  Is  difficult  to  paint  a  broad  picture  of  an 
avaricious  Industry.  Industry,  like  all  activ- 
ity. Is  people.  Let  me.  therefore,  describe  the 
personal  appetite  of  the  man  who  was  suc- 
cessful In  selling  this  oil  depletion  aUow- 
ance  theory  to  our  United  States  Senate.  His 
name  was  Boise  Penrose,  from  Pennsylvania. 
One  everUng  he  consumed  for  dinner  a  doz- 
en oysters,  chicken  gumbo  soup,  a  terrapin 
stew,  two  ducks,  six  kinds  of  vegetables,  a 
quart  of  coffee  and  several  cognacs.  Another 
time  he  consumed  nine  cocktails.  Ave  high- 
balls, twenty-six  reed  birds  In  a  chafing  dish, 
wild  rice  and  a  bowl  of  gravy. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  he  weighed  350 
pounds.  Nor  is  It  surprising  that  he  was  an 
equal  gourmand  in  his  requests  for  the  oil 
industry.  But  It  Is  of  utmost  lmport.ince  to 
the  people  who  are  paying  each  day  for  his 
efforts  to  know  that  he  was  paid  many  dollars 
to  defeat  the  Federal  Child  Labor  Law.  He 
also  has  the  questionable  distinction  of  hav- 
ing handplcked.  as  a  kingmaker,  two  Presl- 
dente  of  the  United  States.  Does  he  sound 
like  the  kind  of  man  who  would  be  Interested 
In  how  much  a  Vermonter  would  be  required 
to  pay  for  the  products  of  his  clients? 

2.  Import  quota  system:  This  inequitable 
svstem  of  permitting  the  oil  Industry  in 
America  to  limit  to  12.2%  the  amovint  of 
cheaper  Imported  oil  has  caused  the  State 
of  Vermont  to  pay  an  unnecessary  premium 
of  $21  million  a  year.  By  forcing  New  England 
to  pay  Federally  supported  high  prices,  this 
area  of  the  United  States  is  unable  to  have 
an  oil  refinery  located  here. 

The  additional  cost  to  Massachusetts  Is 
$206  nUllion.  New  Hampshire.  $29  million, 
Connecticut.  $95  million.  Rhode  Island,  $31 
million,  Maine,  $43  million.  If  we  are  to  be 
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a  nation  of  fifty  states,  where  in  the  litera- 
ture of  The  United  States  Senate,  is  any 
act  that  works  to  the  advantage  of  The  New 
England  States,  as  the  oil  quota  system  works 
to  the  advantage  of  the  oil  producing  states? 

3.  Taxes:  This  oil  industry,  with  such 
liberal  allowances  for  the  conduct  of  its 
business,  haa  been  assailed  by  Senator  Prox- 
mire  of  Wisconsin,  "A  man  making  $600  of 
taxable  income  has  to  pay  14  per  cent.  But 
the  big  oil  companies,  making  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  and  In  some  cases  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  net  profits,  pay  an  average 
of  7.7  per  cent,  or  half  of  what  the  poorest 
Income  taxpayers  in  this  country  pay." 

To  extend  Senator  Proxmlres  statement. 
I  submit  these  verified  percentages  and  I 
would  like  every  Vermonter  to  compare  them 
to  his  own  personal  tax  obligation:  In  1967 
Standard  Oil  of  California  paid  1.2';;  Tex- 
aco, 1.9';;  Mobil,  4.5%  and  Atlantlc-Rlch- 
field  paid  absolutely  zero  in  Federal  income 
taxes  although  they  had  an  earning  of  $130 
million.  To  the  Vermonter  I  would  like  to 
ask.  "Did  you  pay  zero  in  taxes?  Did  you  earn 
$130  million  profit?"  Of  course  you  didnt. 
But  this  industry  grows  fat  while  you  cough 
up  $21  mlUion  a  year.  No  wonder  they  grow 
fat! 

4.  Ghost  foundations:  In  addition  to  the 
Santa-like  tax  breaks  the  oil  Industry  is  get- 
ting, they  further  feather  their  nests  with 
shadowlike  foundations  that  are  nothing 
more  than  tax-evasive  structures  that  skim 
$100  million  out  of  the  normal  tax  revenues 
of  the  Federal  Government  every  year.  As  one 
Federal  official  described  them,  bluntly.  "Fre- 
quently the  only  purpose  of  these  founda- 
tions is  tax  avoidance."  The  indictment  of 
the  oil  Industry  could  go  on. 

5.  I  cite  the  fraudulent  advertising  games 
in  vhich  they  participate.  I  will  bring  Just 
one  statistic  to  your  attention,  there  are 
many  more:  The  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  of- 
fered $1,366,800  In  prizes  in  a  naUonally 
advertised  sweepstakes.  That's  what  they  of- 
fered. Here's  what  they  paid:  $77,750,  or  a 
5.7 'o  payoff  of  what  they  offered. 

6.  I  cite  the  oil  Industry's  reluctance  to 
bring  more  than  12.2%  of  Import  oil  Into  the 
United  States  yet  over  80%  of  the  non- 
petroleum  related  sales  (radios,  cookware, 
etc.)   of  these  companies  are  Imported. 

7. 1  cite  the  recent  oil  leases  they  have  pur- 
chased in  the  State  of  Alaska  for  $1  bllUon 
from  which  they  anticipate  retail  sales  of 
over  $100  blUlon  in  petroleiun  products. 

8.  I  cite  the  continued  pollution  of  our 
shore  lines  which  pours  millions  of  gallons  of 
oil  onto  our  beaches,  killing  fish,  wildlife  and 
our  natural  playgrounds.  It  got  so  bad  re- 
cently In  Santa  Barbara.  California,  that  a 
group  of  individuals  had  to  band  together  to 
attempt  to  stop  the  rape  of  the  seacoast  in 
Santa  Barbara.  No  Federal  agency  was  able 
to  prevent  the  oil  companies  from  damaging 
the  shoreline  with  the  leakage  from  their  oil 
towers. 

Santa  Barbara  citizens,  known  to  be  very 
conservative  In  their  political  leanings,  all 
of  a  sudden  became  vocal  activists  in  their 
disapproval  of  the  very  companies  in  which 
they  held  substantial  shares  of  stock. 

9.  I  cite  the  shortage  of  fuel  oil  which, 
every  winter,  threatens  the  homeowners  of 
Vermont  and  all  of  New  England.  This,  then, 
is  the  natiu-e  of  the  adversary  who.  with 
governmental  blessing,  tells  you  In  Vermont 
that  you  must  pay  a  $21  million  a  year 
tribute  while  they  enjoy  a  tax  ride  without 
precedent  nor  equal  In  the  history  of  our 
country. 

I  am  Just  one  lone  Representa/tlve  in  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Vermont.  But  I 
cannot  stand  still  for  this  condition.  I  will 
act  within  the  limits  of  my  position.  But 
I  will  act. 

These  are  the  steps  I  have  taken: 
1.  I  have  discussed  this  Inequitable  situa- 
tion with  Governor  Curtis  of  Maine,  Gover- 
nor Sargent  of  Maasacbusetts,  Governor  Light 
of  Rhode  Island,  aovernor  Peterson  of  New 
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Hampshire,  Senators  Aiken  and  Prouty  of 
Vermont.  Senator  Proxmire  of  Wisconsin. 
Peter  Flanlgan  of  the  White  House  Task 
Force  on  Oil  Imports,  Congressman  Silvio 
Conte  of  Massachusetts.  Congressman  Robert 
Stafford  of  Vermont  and  Public  Service 
Board  Commissioner  Ernest  Gibson  who  rep- 
resented Vermont  at  the  November  ftth 
White  House  conference  of  New  England 
States  on  the  Oil  Import  Quota  System. 

In  my  personal  communications  with  these 
people  they  have  authorized  me  to  make 
these  public  statements  In  their  behalf s: 

Senator  Aiken:  The  administration  must 
not  condone  previous  policies  which  cut  off 
Imports  and  forced  Vermont  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  domestic  oil  industry  in  the  form 
of  discriminatory  prices."  Senator  Aiken 
al^o  noied  that  the  Northeast  is  the  only 
sec  ion  of   the   country  without   a   refinery. 

.Senator  Prouty:  "I  know  you  will  appre- 
ciate the  intensity  of  feeling  that  occurs 
where  the  economic  Interests  of  one  region 
are  placed  ahead  of  the  Interests  of  another. 
Precisely  that  situation  now  obtains  In  con- 
nection with  the  Impact  of  oil  Import  controls 
on  New  England." 

Senator  Proxmire:  "If  we  should  ask  the 
first  hundred  people  we  met  on  the  street 
to  name  the  most  notorious  loophole — the 
least  Justifiable  loophole  in  our  tax  law,  85% 
to  90%  would  promptly  say,  "The  oil  deple- 
tion allowance.'  " 

Governor  Peterson:  "The  citizens  of  my 
state  have  paid  artificially  high  prices  for 
petroleiun  products  for  too  long  and  the  time 
has  come  to  remove  the  barriers  to  free  trade 
that  support  these  prices." 

Governor  Curtis:  "It  is  certainly  important 
that  all  New  Englanders  be  aware  at  this  time 
of  the  high  costs  of  the  present  oil  Import 
program." 

Governor  Light:  "For  too  long.  Rhode  Is- 
landers and  other  residents  of  the  northeast 
section  of  our  nation  have  been  forced  to  pay 
more  for  heat  and  gasoline  than  other  citi- 
zens of  The  United  States.  The  reason  for  this 
unfair  situation  is  our  Import  control  pro- 
gram, which  limits  the  Importation  of  foreign 
crude  oil  so  severely  that  it  is  not  feasible  to 
construct  New  England -based  oil  refineries." 

Governor  Sargent:  "The  result  of  the  pres- 
ent system  is  that  we  pay  more  than  we 
should  for  oil,  and  that  we  risk  not  having 
enough  of  it." 

Public  Service  Commissioner  Gibson:  "How 
can  the  Presidential  Task  Force  Ignore  New 
England?" 

Congressman  Stafford:  "Vermont  has  suf- 
fered too  long  the  burden  of  the  highest 
heating  oil  prices  in  the  country.  We  need 
immediate  relief  from  this  intolerable  situa- 
tion." 

Congressman  Conte:  "If  anyone  had  any 
doubts  that  winter  is  here,  the  oil  industry 
erased  them  with  its  almost  annual  cold 
weather  announcement  that  once  again 
prices  will  go  up.  It's  getting  so  the  oil 
barons  jacking  up  prices  is  Just  as  good  tm 
indicator  of  when  winter  vrtll  begin  as  the 
groundhog  Is  of  how  long  it  will  last." 

2.  Further,  I  have  discussed  this  with 
other  significant  administrative  and  legis- 
lative leaders  throughout  the  country  to 
gather  Information  and  find  what  course  I 
should  follow  to  correct  an  oblvous  discrimi- 
nation against  the  people  of  Vermont 

This  Is  the  course  I  will  follow: 

1.  I  will  place  this  document  in  the  hands 
of  every  Vermont   State  Legislator. 

2.  I  will  introduce  a  resolution  In  the  Ver- 
mont Legislature  to  call  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Federal  Oil  Import  Quota  System. 

3.  I  will  call  on  the  two  United  States 
Senators  and  one  Congressman  from  Ver- 
mont to  exercise  their  legislative  Influence  to 
rescind  the  Oil  Imp»ort  Quota  System. 

4.  I  win  place  this  document  In  the  hands 
of  every  New  England  governor. 

5.  I  will  place  this  document  in  the  hands 
of  all  New  England  members  of  the  U.S 
House  of  Representatives. 
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6  I  will  pl.\ce  ihis  document  In  the  hand* 
of  every  LnUed  Slates  SenAtor,  the  Secre- 
tin- of  the  Interior,  t.le  Secretary  of  Labor, 
the  head  of  the  White  House  Task  Puree  on 
Oil  Imports,  the  director  of  the  Office  of 
Emerijency  Preparedness  and  President  Rich- 
ard Nixon 

7  I  wilt  further  oiler  copies  of  this  docu- 
ment to  e\ery  he.id  of  ■»  Vermont  household 
EO  ih.it  he  can  see  in  tangible  form  what 
his  burden  li  and  whAt  steps  are  being  taken 
en  his  behalf  to  relieve  him  of  wh.it  I  con- 
s.der  to  be  an  unfair  picking  of  his  pocket 

It  has  been  widely  announced  that  the 
White  House  T»sk  Forces  recommendation 
on  the  Oil  Import  Quota  System  is  imminent 
I:  this  g'jes  against  the  best  interesU  of  Ver- 
mont then  I  strongly  suggest  that  all  Ver- 
mon-ers  regardless  of  poliucal  philosophy  or 
party  rally  their  best  talents  of  aruculauon 
and  persuasion  to  eliminate  this  system 

I  know  the  heat  is  on  today  in  Vermont 
homes  I  think  greater  heat  should  be  put  on 
Washington  Thank  you. 
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can  demcx:racy  and  the  free  enterprise 
system  at  work  It  is  the  story  of  younc 
men  building  a  better  world  by  develop- 
liiK   themselves  and  their  communities. 

I  beheve  Uieir  positive  approach  of 
involvement  m  makin«  constructive 
changes  in  our  society  should  be  more 
universally  applied  to  the  many  prob- 
lems facing  our  Nation  They  have  set 
an  excellent  example  that  wc  would  be 
ui.se  to  follow 

I  a:n  proud  to  salute  the  United  States 
Jaycecs.  I  wi.sh  them  continued  succcs-s. 
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UNITED   STATES   JAYCEES— YOUNG 
MEN  OF  ACTION 


HON.  ROBERT  B.  (BOB)  MATHIAS 

OF    tM!Fl>a.NtA 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  HEPREfeENTATIVEri 

Thursday.  January  22,  1970 
Mr.  MATHIAS  Mr.  Streaker,  this  week 
marks  the  50th  amiiversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  United  States  Jaycees, 
an  organization  that  has  given  our  Na- 
Uon  hundreds  of  thou.sands  of  outstand- 
ing leaders  Scattered  throughout  my 
congre&ilonal  district  are  scores  of  public 
officials,  civic  leaders,  businessmen,  edu- 
cators, farmers,  and  professional  men, 
who  received  their  introduction  to  pub- 
lic service  through  Jaycee  acUvitles. 
Each  of  them  has  made  a  contribution 
not  only  to  their  community,  but  to  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Nation 

There  are  eleht  chapter;:  in  my  dis- 
trict with  an  approximate  membership 
of  385  men  As  I  said,  each  of  these  chap- 
ters and  their  members  have  made  no- 
Uble  contributions  to  their  communi- 
ties. For  example,  the  FortervUle  chap- 
ter saw  the  need  for  a  city  park,  so  they 
took  it  upon  them.selves  to  construct  and 
equip  such  a  park,  the  Lind.say  chapter 
had  a  project  that  lead  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  downtown  area  of  Lindsay; 
the  Visalia  chapter  has  worked  with  the 
Mexican-American  community  to  make 
them  feel  more  a  part  of  the  total  com- 
munity; the  Bakersfle'.d  chanter  was  in- 
fluential in  the  election  of  one  of  its 
members  to  the  California  State  Lc^i.^- 
lature  in  1966;  and  numerous  other 
projects  that  have  contributed  so  much 
to  the  communities  and  to  tl'.e  entire 
State. 

I  know  this  record  of  accomplish- 
ments and  achievements  can  be  dupli- 
cated throuchout  the  United  States  and 
the  world  Because  since  its  bcginnlncs 
50  years  ago.  Jaycee  chapters  have 
spread  to  all  the  50  States  and  to  more 
than  80  foreign  countries  They  have  In- 
creased not  only  in  numt)ers.  but  in 
their  services  to  God  hun.atnty  country 
and  world  brotherhood. 

.A.S  a  nation,  we  owe  a  peat  deal  to  the 
Jaycees.  Their  record  of  achievements 
and  accomplishmenU  is  endless.  The 
success  of  their  many  pro,;ects  is  Ameri- 


ON   THE  WATER FliONT 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or    NEW    TORK 
I.N   IHE  HOCSE  OF  RtI'HEiiENT.\TIVES 

Thursday.  January  22.  1970 
Mr  KOCH  Mr  Speaker,  crime  on  tlie 
waterfront  in  New  York  City  is  as  per- 
va.sive  today  a.s  it  was  17  years  ago  when 
the  Waterfront  Commi.ssion  of  New  York 
Hart>or  wa.";  created  to  combat  it  I  am 
certain  that  what  is  Uking  place  in  the 
harbor  of  New  York  takes  place  in  many 
other  porUs  of  our  great  Nation  and  some- 
thing must  be  done  about  it,  I  am  ap- 
pending for  the  interest  of  our  colleagues 
an  article  by  Mary  Nichols  of  the  Village 
Voice,  exposing  some  of  the  corruption. 
That  article  in  my  opinion  was  respon- 
sible for  the  long  awaited  report  of  the 
Waterfront  Commission  on  a  case  involv- 
ing the  Mafia  I  am  setting  forth  the 
New  York  Times  January  22.  1970,  dige.st 
of  that  report  a.s  well  as  an  article  in  the 
^amc  paper  bylined  by  Martin  Arnold, 
The  articles  follow; 

Mafia  on  the  Wat«»»«oNT  Who  s  Keepin 
THE  Lid  On? 
(By  Mary  Perot  Nichols) 
Various  as.sorted  "new  politics"  liberals 
a  ere  quite  bhocked  when  the  New  York 
Times  reported  In  August  that  the  name  of 
.Anthor.y  Scotto  appeared  on  the  FBI  list  of 
Ma.';a  families  as  a  member  of  Carlo  Oam- 
blno  s  tribe  They  were  shocked  becau.se 
Scxtto  has  enjoyed  a  liberal  public  imape  as 
president  of  the  powerful  Brooklyn  Local 
1814  of  the  International  Ungshoremcns 
A.ssoclatlon.  and  because  Mayor  Lindsay  had 
only  a  few  weeks  earlier  announced  Scotto 
as  a  founder  of  his  new  Independent  Party 
for  re-election  anJ  as  a  memt)er  of  his  Com- 
mittee on  Vacancies  In  that  partv 

Sjcottos  reputation  had  already  been  sul- 
lied by  articles  In  Life  magazine  about  the 
power  of  orgaiii/eU  crime  on  the  Brooklyn 
waterfront  lu  1967  and  by  a  story  by  Milton 
Lewis  (now  on  Channel  7s  Eyewitness 
Ne*!.!  Ill  the  World-Journal-Trlbune  In 
1966  The  Lewis  st<ry  reported  that  Scotto, 
in  the  company  of  Anthony  Anasta^lo,  presl- 
d^n'  .>r  L.:>fal  1710  of  'he  II.A  had  p.iitl  a  visit 
for  help  m  a  personal  nmtier  to  the  .Mala 
chief  of  Utica  Joe  Falcone  At  the  time. 
Scotto  denied  to  Lei* it.  that  he  had  made  the 
trip  and  .said.  I  vii  uldn  t  kn.w  Joe  Falcone 
if  I  fell  over  him  I  feel  Im  sophisticated 
enough  not  to  L>e  with  the  wrmg  people" 
I. See  The  V^icc  articles  cf  September  II  and 
25,  1909.  on  ihia  subject  ) 

At  aiiy  rate,  the  naming  of  Scotto  as  an 
alleged  cnpotlecima  In  the  Oamblno  family 
did  not  come  as  a  surprise  to  a  number  of 
Mafla-watchlng  newspaper  rep  rlcrs  or  to 
law  enforcement  olhcials  In  t>eptember,  when 
I  was  writing  Uu<^  Voice  articles  alxiut 
Scotto  I  learned  of  an  un visual  secret  hear- 
ing before  the  Port  of  New  York  Waterfr  nt 


Commls.slon  the  previous  fall  In  which  • 
wa'erfronf  carpenter  had  sworn  that  Scotto 
had  tried  lo  recruit  him  Into  the  Gamblno 
family.  The  Waterfront  Commission  case, 
whlcli  goes  by  the  Innocuous  name  of  the 
Romiuio-Crivello  hearing,  also  established 
tha-.  Sc  >tto  did  indeed  make  the  visit  to 
Falc   ne 

.Mong  with  r. tilers  '.(.a'clum;  the  situation. 
I  had  expected  the  Waterfront  Commission 
to  have  concluded  Us  determination  on  the 
Romaiio-Crlvello  hearing  by  now  But  a  de- 
termination in  the  ca.-.e  would  make  the 
minutes  of  the  hearing  which  are  politically 
hot  smtl.  available  to  the  pre^s.  The  foot- 
dragging  on  the  case  is  cc)ming.  according  to 
reliable  sources,  not  from  the  New  Jersey 
onimls-sii  ner.  Stephen  Bercik.  but  from  the 
New  York  one.  Joseph  Kaitz.  Bercik  Is  a 
tough  .iir.i-Miitla  liiwyer  who  hiis  received 
the  Maha  seal  ol  disapproval  In  the  De  d- 
v.ilcante  tapes,  a  labor  union  biggie"  In  New 
Jersey  assured  "Sam  the  Plumber"  De  Ca- 
v..Icantc  that  Bercik  who  h.id  been  defe.ited 
for  reelection  as  mayor  of  Elizabeth,  would 
never  get  to  be  prosecutor  cf  Union  County 
And  he  dldn  t  Bur,  unfortunately  for  the 
Malia.  Bercik  did  get  appointed  later,  by  Gov- 
ernor Richard  Hughes,  to  the  Waterfront 
Commission. 

Kaltz  Is  a  Republican  Party  wheelhorse 
who  was  appointed  to  the  Commission  in 
1962  by  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller  He  was 
known  as  "Walter  Mahoney's  boy"  (Mahoney 
was  the  former  majority  leader  of  the  State 
Senate)  and  was  for  some  years  In  the  In- 
surance business  with  Mahoney.  If  the  Crl- 
vello-Romano  case  remains  suppressed,  it 
may  come  to  haunt  Governor  Rockefeller  in 
the  upcoming  guberna'.-'t'rla!  cmpalgn  where 
the  subject  of  organized  crime  Is  expected  to 
be  a  big  l.ssue 

What  Is  It  that  the  W.iterfront  Commission 
h.is  been  sitting  on  for  well  over  a  year'' 
First,  there  Is  the  detailed,  sworn  testimony 
of  one  Salvatore  Pa.ssa!acqua.  formerly  head 
cooper  at  Pier  1  at  the  Brooklyn  Port  Au- 
thority. Passalacqua  says  that  Oasparo  Ro- 
mano, a  union  hiring  agent,  not  only  pres- 
sured him  to  Join  the  Oamblno  family,  but, 
on  a  Sunday  in  July  of  1965,  actually  Invited 
him  to  a  meeting  at  the  union  office  with 
Carlo  Gamblno,  Anthony  Scotto,  Joe  Colozzo 
(one  of  Oamblno's  strong  men,  Recording  to 
Life  magazine),  and  various  Scotto  or  O.ini- 
bino  relatives  and  others. 

Pa.ssalacqua  testified  that  there.  In  a  large 
room,  across  a  table  loaded  with  focd  and 
drink,  he  was  Issued  a  formal  Invitation  by 
Colozzo.  and  seconded  by  Scotto.  to  Join 
Gamblnos  family.  In  September,  after  Pass.i- 
l.icqua  made  it  clear  he  wasn't  Joining  the 
family,  he  claims  he  w.-ifi  fired  on  a  trumped- 
up  charge  that  he  left  his  post  at  the  pier 
without  perml.s-slon  Passalacqua  cliUms  he 
had  permission  to  leave  to  sharpen  a  saw. 

Now  the  Pa.ssalacqua  testimony  was  only 
the  word  of  rne  man  over  others,  but  the 
fact  th.it  two  defense  witnesses.  Including 
one  New  York  City  otficl.ii,  tripped  all  over 
their  stories  In  trying  to  discredit  Passalac- 
qua's.  gives  his  story  considerable  credibility 
The  New  York  City  otnclals  testimony  should 
be  read  carefully  by  the  city's  Department 
of  Investigation  because  It  was  to  him  th.it 
Passalacqua  originally  went  for  help  when 
he  l<^t  his  Job  In  fact,  this  oBRclal  did  get 
Pa^alacqua  a  Job  for  a  time  through  Scotto 
at  t^e  Brooklyn  Army  Terminal.  One  might 
speculate  that  if  Pa-ssalacqua  had  l>een  such 
a  bum  on  his  original  Job.  he  would  not  have 
been  given  another  one  on  the  waterfront, 
vinless  it  wivs  hoped  to  silence  him. 

The  second  Important  revelation  In  the 
Crivpllo-Romano  hearings  w.as  testimony  by 
forn-er  State  Police  Sergeant  Edgar  D.  Cros- 
wcll.  presently  the  city's  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  Sanitation  iCroswell.  then  an  tip- 
slate  police  sergeant,  unveiled  the  famous 
19,57  underworld  convention  at  Apalachin  i 
Cr'.:.well  tf-stlfled  to  the  Waterfront  Coui- 
nil>si-.  n  that  Scotto  and  An.istaslo  had  visited 
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FalcoQ«,  who  had  b«en  a  delegate  to  the 
Apalachln  convention.  There  waa  other  testi- 
mony to  the  same  effect  which  I  would  think 
was  irrefutable  but  which  wlU  have  to  come 
out  when  and  If  the  hearing  minutes  are 
made  puMlc. 

OddlT  enough.  late  Friday  afternoon  while 
I  was  still  checking  Into  all  the  above,  I  re- 
ceived an  unsolicited  phone  call  from  one 
Anthony  Scotto.  He  called  me  ostensibly  be- 
cause I  had  mentioned  him  In  a  Voice  story 
the  week  before,  but  he  seemed  remarkably 
unsurprised  about  what  I  was  working  on. 
(Could  there  be  a  leak  to  him  at  the  Water- 
front Commission?)  He  even  speculated  as 
to  my  source,  whom  he  claimed  was  a  Vil- 
lager who  "had  an  obsession  about  him." 
The  fact  Is  there  has  been  a  lot  of  chatter- 
ing al>out  this  case  not  only  among  law  en- 
forcement officials  but  among  legislators  be- 
cause Passalacqua  also  testified  a  few  months 
later  at  the  Joint  LeglslaUve  Committee  on 
Crime  headed  by  Senator  John  H.  Hughes  of 
Syracuse.  The  Waterfront  Commission 
hearings,  although  closed  to  the  press,  were 
attended  by  other  law  enforcement  officials. 
Scotto  then  made  a  comment,  which  The 
Voice  lawyer  says  may  be  libelous,  on  the 
state  of  Passalacquas  mental  health.  What 
could  Passalacquas  motives  have  been?  Scot- 
to anawered."Thla  Is  about  the  third  story 
he  concocted  about  me.  ...  I  got  his  Job 
back  for  him  three  or  four  times.  ...  He  got 
fired    He's  a  disgruntled  worker." 

Scotto  said  Passalacquas  story  had  been 
discredited  by  a  packet  of  information  he 
bad  presented  to  the  Hughes  Committee.  I 
promised  to  see  Scotto's  lawyer  and  inspect 
the  Information  this  week.  The  Hughes  Com- 
mittee took  lt«  tesUmony  In  executive  ees- 
slon  and  It  is  not  yet  open  to  the  press. 

The  TLA  leader  also  claimed  that  the 
Waterfront  Commission  hearing  officer  had 
refused  to  take  testimony  from  a  witness 
who  would  have  aUeged  that  Pasaalacqua 
had  tried  to  shake  him  down. 

I  asked  Scotto  why.  If  It  weren't  true,  a 
man  Uke  Passalacqua  would  want  to  make  a 
career  out  of  testifying  about  something 
that  he  might  get  killed  for  saying.  Said 
Scotto.  "I  think  he  really  beUevea  It.  That's 
why  he  makee  such  a  good  witness." 

Then  Scotto  proffered  the  thought  that 
If  he  were  the  Mafia  chieftain  Passalacqua 
waa  claiming  he  was,  what  Passalacqua  was 
doing  "wasn't  exactly  normal"  in  that  he 
was  risking  his  life  and  limb.  There  are 
people,  I  suggested,  who  simply  have  to 
tell  the  truth  no  matter  what  kind  of  trou- 
ble It  gets  them  Into.  I  asked  him  If  he'd 
seen  the  movie  "Z"  where  there  'was  another 
carpenter  who  Just  might  be  like  Passalac- 
qua. Scotto  said  he  hadn't  but  promised 
that  he  would  go  see  the  movie. 

There  still  remains  the  second  problem — 
whether  or  not  Scotto  went  to  see  Falcone. 
I  told  Scotto  of  Croswell's  testimony.  Scot- 
to's  answer:  "Tve  testified  before  the  grand 
Jury  In  the  Eastern  District  on  that."  Well, 
I  said.  If  your  testimony  before  the  Eastern 
District  grand  Jury  exonerates  you  on  that 
charge,  would  you  sign  a  letter  to  the  United 
States  Attorney  there  requesting  that  I  be 
allowed  to  see  yovir  tesUmony?  Scotto's  an- 
swer: "No." 

The  talk  turned  to  Scotto's  Ustlng  as  a 
Ma&a  capodeclma  on  the  FBI  list.  I  asked 
why  he  didn't  make  efforts  to  get  bla  name 
off,  "I  know  It's  not  true,"  said  Scotto,  "I'm 
not  going  to  run  around  for  the  rest  of  my 
life  being  psyched  by  that.  There  are  plenty 
of  articles  around  saying  I'm  a  knight  In 
shining  armor  but  I'm  not  that  either."  He 
also  said.  "If  my  name  was  O'Malley.  I 
wouldn't  be  on  there."  I  couldn't  resist  say- 
ing that  a  man  named  O'Kalley  would 
hardly  have  been  named  a  capodeclma  by 
any  Mafia  family. 
The  Waterfront  Commission  was  set  up 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  1953  to  try  to  shake  the  hold  of  organized 
crime  on  the  waterfront  of  the  New  York 
port.  The  exceptional  delay  In  the  Crlvello- 
Romano  case  raises  serious  questions.  Per- 
haps it's  time  for  some  superior  law  en- 
forcement agency — or  a  Congressional  com- 
mittee— to  look  into  Just  how  effective  the 
Commission  has  been  against  organized 
crime. 

Watebfeont   Agency   Is  Split   Over 
TtSTiMONT    on    Mafia 

The  two  members  of  the  blstate  Waterfront 
Commission  of  New  York  Harbor  split  yester- 
day over  a  dock  worker's  charge  Ihnt  Brook- 
lyn longshore  leaders,  including  Anthony 
Scotto.  wanted  him  to  Join  a  so-called  Mafia 
family  led  by  Carol  Gamblno.  The  split  meant 
Commission  dismissal  of  that  charge. 

The  New  Jersey  commissioner,  Steven  J. 
Bercik,  declared  that  "but  for  the  courage  of 
a  single  witness,  Salvatore  Passalacqua.  this 
web  of  criminal  domination  might  have  gone 
undetected." 

But  the  New  York  commissioner,  Joseph 
Kaltz,  declared  Mr.  Passalacqua  waa  an  "In- 
consistent, contradictory  and  untruthful 
witness"  with  "a  strong  motivation  to  He," 
and  refused  to  accept  his  story  that  he  lost 
his  Job  as  a  foreman-cooper  because  he 
wouldn't  Join  the  Oamblno  group. 

This  was  the  first  split  between  the  two 
states'  commissioners  in  the  regulatory 
agency's  17-year  history.  But  in  a  Joint  de- 
cision, they  barred  two  respondents,  Caspar 
Romano,  a  hiring  agent,  and  Thomas  J. 
Crlvello,  a  longshoreman,  from  licenses  for 
six  months. 

The  two  men  were  held  to  have  acted 
wrongfiUly  to  discharge  one  worker,  Fran- 
cesco Pinto,  a  cooper,  so  his  Job  could  be 
given  to  Mr.  CriveUo's  son,  Peter.  The  original 
proceeding  had  also  charged  Mr.  Romano 
with  having  set  up  the  Gamblno  bid  to  Mr. 
Passalacqua. 

SCOTTO   DENIES   CHABGE 

Mr.  Scotto,  a  vice  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Longshoremen's  Association  and 
president  of  Brooklyn  Local  1814.  was  listed 
as  a  Gamblno  family  captain  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  last  August.  He  has  bitterly 
denied  this,  and  last  night  he  again  insisted 
he  had  never  attended  the  meeting  portrayed 
by  Mr.  Passalacqua. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Scotto  said,  he  had  never  at- 
tended "any  such  meeting."  Long  at  odds 
with  the  commission,  he  also  said  he  re- 
gretted that  its  new  ruling  would  deprive 
two  men  and  their  families  "of  a  living  wage" 
for  six  months. 

Mr.  Scotto,  whose  name  was  mentioned 
many  times  in  the  long  hearings,  was  never 
called  by  the  commission  to  testify.  Asked 
why,  a  conunlsslon  spokesman  said: 

"He  waa  not  part  of  the  case,  and  we  as- 
siuned  that  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
case,  he  would  be  a  hostile  witness,  so  we 
didn't  caU  him." 

The  release  of  the  decisions,  along  with 
disclosure  of  1,678  pages  of  closed-door  testi- 
mony, showed  that  Ralph  Salerno,  a  former 
expert  on  the  Mafia  for  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department,  had  testified  that  Gam- 
blno led  a  so-called  family  that  had  a 
"sphere  of  Influence  on  the  Brooklyn  water- 
front." 

Mr.  Salerno  said  Federal  authorities  esti- 
mated the  Gamblno  family  had  800  persons 
In  it,  and  he  said  members,  included  labor 
consultanta.  labor  expediters  and  suppliers 
of  service. 

Tlie  testimony  showed  David  JaUe,  the 
hearing  »»amin«r,  bad  asked  Mr.  Salerno 
whether  he  believed  Mr.  Scotto  waa  a  Gam- 
blno family  member.  Mr.  Salerno  replied  that 
Joseph  Valachl,  a  Federal  Informant.  "Indi- 
cated in  1963  he  beUeved  him  [Mr.  Scotto] 
to  be  a  member."  but  said  he  himself  would 
want  more  than  statements  by  Mr.  Valachl 
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and  Mr.  Passalacqua  "before  I  would  make 
that  my  opinion," 

la  his  16-page  separate  opinion,  Mr. 
Bercik,  the  New  Jersey  commissioner,  said; 
"I  have  carefully  examined  the  testimony  of 
Salvatore  Passalacqua  and  supplementing 
this  with  the  fact  of  his  firing  in  September 
of  1965,  which  was  based  on  the  flimsiest  of 
reasons,  I  find  it  to  be  entirely  credible" 

Mr.  Bercik  said  he  considered  that  Mr. 
JaRe.  the  hearing  examiner,  "believed  Pas- 
saUcqua,  "  because  Mr.  Jaffe  wrote  that  "if 
the  commission  had  corroborated  Passalac- 
quas testimony  of  the  July.  1965,  meeting  in 
any  manner  whatsoever,  I  would  have  found 
that  the  commtsslou  proved  the  allega- 
tions." 

However,  Mr.  Kajtz  of  New  York  held  this 
meant  Mr.  Jafle  had  made  a  determination  of 
Mr  Passilacqua's  "credibUity"  on  "testi- 
mony standing  aloue  and  without  corrobora- 
tion." 

DOCK   HIRING  DESCRIBED 

Mr.  Passalacqua,  who  will  be  63  years  old 
on  Feb,  8,  testified  in  hearings  between  June 
and  October,  1968.  that  he  had  gotten  a  Job 
as  foreman-cooper  In  April,  1959,  on  Pier 
1.  Brooklyn,  through  the  late  Anthony  Anas- 
tasio,  then  a  longshore  local  president. 

He  contended  he  had  paid  $30  a  month  for 
the  Job  to  Mr.  Anastaslo,  making  this  pay- 
ment through  other  individuals,  Including 
Mr,  Scotto,  "when  I  could  not  see  Anthony 
Anastasio." 

He  testlfled — ^in  Italian  through  an  inter- 
preter— that  in  July,  1965,  Mr,  Romano,  then 
his  pier  superintendent  caUed  him  and  "told 
me  that  the  next  Siuiday  Mr.  Joe  Colozzo 
wanted  to  see  me  at  the  office  of  the  union." 

Mr.  Colozzo  has  been  president  of  I.L_A. 
Ship's  Maintenance  Workers  Local  1277.  Dtir- 
ing  the  proceeding,  Mr.  Salerno  had  charac- 
terized blm  as  a  Gamblno  family  member. 

Mr.  Passalacqua,  questioned  by  Anthony 
Piazza,  then  assistant  counsel  for  the  Water- 
front Commission,  said  he  went  to  the  luiion 
office  that  morning,  and  a  Tito  Balsamo 
"came  with  a  key  and  opened  the  door." 

About  15  persons  were  upstairs  with  "all 
kinds  of  foods  and  drinks,"  he  said,  adding 
that  among  them,  were  Mr.  Scotto  and 
Gambino.  The  testimony  went  on: 

Q.  Now,  who  qjoke  to  you  when  you  first 
went  into  that  room? 

A.  Joe  Colozzo. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you? 

A.  He  told  me  that  the  reason  of  this 
meeting — for  this  meeting  was  to  introduce 
me  to  the  boss.  Joe  Gambino — Carlo  Gam- 
blno, excuse  me — ^because  If  there  ■was  any- 
body who  deserved  to  become  a  member  of 
the  honorable  family,  the  Costa  Nostra,  then 
he  should  know  about  It,  so  that  we  covild, 
after  following  the  tradition  of  the  law*  of 
the  Cosa  Nostra,  and  if  I  was  willing  to  accept 
an  Invitation,  they  were  ready  to  take  me 
Into  the  family  as  one  of  their  peers. 

I  told  them  that  I  was  not  ready  to  give 
an  answer  on  the  spot  becatise  that  was  not 
the  reason  why  I  had  gone  In  the  first  place 
at  the  meeting.  I  asked  for  time  to  think  it 
over,  to  think  it  over,  I  need  some  time  to 
think  It  over. 

But  Mr.  Colozzo  asked:  "Why  do  yoti  need 
to  think  about  It?  Why  dont  you  answer  me 
right  now?'  But  I  Insisted  that  I  needed  some 
time  to  think  it  over. 

Q,  Did  Mr.  Anthony  Scotto  say  anything 
to  you  at  that  time? 

A.  He  asked  me:  "Why  dont  you  give  an 
answer?  "What  are  you  thinking  so  long  about 
It?' 

Q,  Did  Mr.  Scotto  participate.  In  any  way. 
In  the  Introductions,  Anthony  Scotto,  that 
is? 

A.  Yes,  he  took  part  In  It, 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Anthony  Scotto  say  to 
him? 

A.  Just  what  I  have  said. 

Q.  WotUd  you  please  state  what  Mr.  Scotto 
said? 
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A  He  asked  me  Why  don't  you  accept  his 
ln\uat!on^  After  all  vke  also  belong  to  the 
same  f.imllv^' 

Q  Now.  did  Mr  Carlo  Gambluo  say  any- 
thing to  yovi ' 

A  He  said  Oue  him  time  so  he  can  think 
about  It 

Q  D'.cl  Mr  Carlo  Oambino  say  anything 
about  any  kind  of  conditions'' 

A  He  told  me       When  you  leave  thi5 

room,  don  t  say  anything  to  anytxxlv  and 
that,  so  that  »hat  *e  .speak  about  here  is 
between  us  ' 

Q  Did  Mr  Gambino  say  anytliliig  aboui 
Anthony  Scotto  and  you' 

A    Yes.  he  told  me  that   if   I  aicep-.etl   his 
conditions,  then  I  would  have  to  submit   to 
his  orders  at   the   risk  of   my  life. 
Q    Whose  orders^ 
A    To  .\uthony  Scotto  s  orders 
Q    Did    you    have    any    conversation    with 
the    respondent     Caspar    Romano,    at    that 
meeting"" 

A  Yes  He  told  me  What  are  you  wait- 
ing to  accepf  I  am  a  member  too  of  this 
family" 

Mr    Passalswrqua   tes'ifted   that    a   week    to 
12  days  afterward.  Mr    Romano     a.sked   me 
What    are    you    waiting    to   give   an    answer 
and  to  accept  '  After  all    I  am  also  a  mem- 
ber of  this  group  So  ttive  nn  answer 

Later  he  said  he  .-.aw  Mr  Colozzo  after 
he  had  vainly  asked  a  union  delegate  to  give 
him  more  coopers  to  help  on  the  pier 

And  I  told  him  that  '  Mr  Passalacqua 
testified.  and  I  asked  whether  he  could 
help  me  somehow,  but  he  answered  that  he 
could  not  do  anything  for  me  He  asked  me 
"You  give  the  answer  that  you  are  expected 
to  give  to  Mr  Oambino'  And  I  said  no 
Then  he  said  I  don  t  have  anything  to  do 
with  you  '  And  then  I  left   ' 

Mr  Passalacqua  said  he  was  then  dis- 
missed on  Sept  23.  1965.  by  Mr  Romano 
for  having  left  his  post,  although  he  con- 
tended he  had  been  given  oral  permission  by 
timekeepers  to  sharpen  a  saw- 
Mr  Passalacqua  testified  he  had  appealed 
to  Mr  Scotto  to  get  his  Job  back  He  said 
Mr  Scotto  replied.  'For  you  Mr  Oambino 
will  think  about  it  and  told  him  to  come 
back 

Povir  or  five  days  later  Mr  Pa-^.salacqua 
went  on.  he  went  to  Mr  Scotto  again  He 
asserted  that  Mr  Scotto  told  him  he  had 
gone  to  Oambino  and  had  said  he  had  gone 
dot\-n  on  his  left  knee  with  his  hands  to- 
gether In  front  of  his  face  to  pray  "  to  Mr 
Oambino  to  gel  a  Job  for  Mr  Pa.'wsalacqua 
Ut  Passalacqua  said  I  told  Mr  Scotto 
that  Mr  Oambino  was  a  scoundrel  "  He  de- 
dyed  Mr.  Scotto  had  put  his  index  finger 
t</^hls  nose  and  rejoined.  '  Don  t  let  any- 
body hear  about  If  that  he  wa«  a 
scoundrel,   because   I    had    insulted   him 

Mr  Passalacqua  testified  he  then  com- 
plained to  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  Ex- 
ploitation of  Workers,  and  eventually  Mr 
Scotto  sent  a  letter  dated  Dec  30,  1965. 
which  led  to  his  regaining  a  Job  at  another 
pier  for  a  year  until  the  company 
lost  a  contract.  Since  then  he  Indicated  that 
he  had  worked  irregtilarly 

Commissioner  Kaltz  in  his  33-pttge  opin- 
ion, declared  that  Mr  Passalacqua  had  told 
different  versions  of  the  story  including  ini- 
tial complaints  to  the  Mayor  s  committee  and 
an  arbitration  proceeding 

In  these,  the  commissioner  said,  Mr  Pas- 
Sttlacqua  attributed  his  dismissal  to  his  op- 
position to  the  ousting  of  Mr  Pinto  and  the 
hiring  of  Mr  Crlvello's  son  on  June  21  with- 
out mentioning  "the  alleged  Cosa  Nostra 
meeting  " 

After  a  decision  against  him  by  Burton  M 
Tnrkus.  Industry  arbitrator  Mr  Passalacqua 
then  gave  a  statement  to  the  Mayor's  com- 
mittee dated  Nov.  19.  1965  charging  that  he 
had  been  harassed'*  and  that  Mr.  Pinto  had 
discharged  him  because  he  would  not  accept 
the  Cmmbino  group    criminal  offer  ' 
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During  the  testimony  Mr.  Passalacqua 
contended,  he  hrst  intended  not  to  describe 
the  Gambino  incident  t)ecau8«  he  thought 
the  Pinto  story  would  b«  sufflcleiu  to  win 
his  reinsij«tement 

The  f.ir-ranglng  testimony  Included  an  ac- 
count by  Anlhk)ny  Anastaslo,  setretary- 
treiisurer  of  I  L  A  Loci.l  1716  and  nephew  of 
the  late  leader  of  the  s.in)e  name  of  a  \isit 
in  Mr  Scotto  s  company  to  Joe  F.iU-oiie  in 
Utica  in  1966  Falcone  ha-s  been  des  rthed  .us 
a  Cosa  Nostra  a.ssucl.ite 

Mr  An.isl4U.lo  irately  protested  qi.estlouing 
on  tl.is.  but  s.iid  he  had  sought  help  in  a 
court  tight  to  get  custody  of  his  children 
He  s.iid  Falcone  was  not  a  friend  of  mine.' 
hut  if  the  devil  lived  m  Utua  and  he  could 
help   I  would  go  to  .see  him   ' 

SlVtNTFEN    YtARS   AfTr*   WaTC  tltXMi    UNIT 

BFI.A.V     ruR    Crimf.    Stili    Tiirivfs 
I  By   Martin    Arnold  i 

The  Waterfront  Commission  of  New  Y^irk 
Harbor  was  created  in  1953  to  combat  half 
a  century  of  crime  and  corruption  on  the 
waterfront,  of  kickbacks  usury  and  labor 
racketeering    of  bloodied  heads  and  murder 

Now.  17  years  later  the  commission  con- 
cedes publicly  that  there  are  "still  certain 
Mafia  influences  on  the  waterfront  '  and  Its 
members  privately  believe  that  every  facet 
of  the  Brooklyn  waterfront  Is  run  by  orga- 
nized crime 

"We  are  powerless  to  move  against  these 
people  Just  because  thev  are  alleged  mem- 
bers of  the  Mafia  a  spokesman  for  the  com- 
mi-ssion  said  yesterday  'It  is  l)evond  our 
jurisdiction  It  s  not  illegal  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Mafia  ' 

This  almost  casual  attitude  can  be  seen 
in  the  case  of  Salvatore  Pas-salacqua.  a 
Brooklyn  dockworker  He  has  told  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  commission  that  he  was 
once  asked  to  Join  the  Mafia  and  lost  his 
Job   af'er    he    refused 

NO    PLA.VS   TO    Fol.IdW    IP 

.After  1  678  pages  of  testimony  In  which 
the  question  whether  the  Mafia  operated 
on  the  waterfront  was  raised  or  at  least 
hinted  at  or  nearly  every  other  page,  and  In 
which  the  names  of  a  few  reputed  Mafia 
members  were  mentioned  time  after  time — 
the  twc  members  of  the  bl-state  commission 
.split  yesterday  over  Mr   Passalacqua's  charge 

And  the  commission  said  that  It  had  no 
plans  to  refer  the  testimony  to  the  District 
Attorneys  office  the  United  States  Attor- 
ney's office  or  any  other  investigative  agency 

The  commission  was  created  by  the  Legis- 
latures of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  has 
two  functions  law  enforcement  along  the 
harbor's  650  miles  of  shoreline  and  the  regu- 
lation of  waterfront  labor 

It-s  Jurisdiction  Is  limited  to  an  area  called 
the  New  York  Port  District,  which  covers 
About  1  500  square  miles  with  200  munici- 
palities and  a  population  estimated  at  18 
million  people 

The  two  commissioners  are  appointed,  one 
each  by  the  Governors  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  for  three-year  terms  Those  of 
the  current  commissioners  end  June  30.  1971 

The  present  commissioners  are  Joseph 
Kaitz  of  Cedarhtirst.  LI  .  former  director  of 
investigation  and  enforcement  for  the  agen- 
cy who  was  first  appointed  a  commissioner 
in  1962  by  Governor  Rockefeller  and  Steven 
J  Berclk  of  Elizabeth.  NJ.  first  appointed 
by  former  Gov  Richard  J  Hughes  of  New 
Jersey  In  1966 

Mr  Kaltz  has  served  as  chief  investigator 
for  the  New  York  SUte  Crime  Commission 
and  was  an  Investigator  In  the  office  of 
Thomas  E  Dewey  when  the  former  Governor 
was  special  rackets  prosecutor  and  District 
Attorney  of  New  York 

Mr  Berclk  a  lawyer,  served  three  terms 
as  Mayor  of  Elizabeth  He  was  first  elected 
there  in  1967  at  the  age  of  35.  making  him 
the  youngest  Mayor  In  that  city's  history 
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After  World  War  II.  various  agencies  in 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  became  concerned 
about  the  ports  loss  of  prestige  and  eco- 
nomic influence  Investigations  were  begun. 
parlli-ularly  into  criminal  control  of  the 
ports  labor  force,  and  these  Inquiries  cul- 
minated in  the  formation  of  the  current 
('(  inmlssion 

1  he  dominant  union  on  the  waterfront 
is  the  International  Longshoremen's  Asso- 
ciation whose  vice  president  and  Brooklyn 
leader.  Anthony  M  Scotto.  was  Identitted 
last  year  by  the  Justice  Department  as  a 
cnptaiii  111  ilic  Mi.ua  Mr  Scott  >  denied  the 
charge 

I  RlMr    MARl  IIKS  ON 

Ralph  Salerno  a  specialist  on  the  Mafia 
and  formerly  with  the  city's  Police  Depart- 
ment, has  said  publicly  he  would  want 
corroboration  before  accepting  It  as  a  fact 
that  Mr  Scotto  was  a  member  of  the  Carlo 
Oumblno  Mafia  "family."  as  has  been 
charged 

Despite  the  bl-state  commission's  efforts 
to  clean  up  the  waterfront,  and  despite  the 
efforts  of  Mr  Scottos  union  to  give  the 
waterfront  a  better  name,  there  have  been 
continual  eruptions  of  crime  In  the  Juris- 
diction 

A  year  ago.  for  example.  Brooklyn  District 
Attorney  Eugene  Gold  said  that  a  large-scale 
pilferage  ring  was  operating  on  that  bor- 
oughs piers,  with  the  complicity  of  the  pier 
guards 

He  said  that  the  $500  000  in  thefts  at- 
tributed to  the  ring  represented  only  "an 
Infinitesimal  fraction  "  of  the  looting  on  the 
waterfront — indicating  that  17  years  of  more 
Intensive  policing  than  nearly  any  other 
industry  ever  received  had  not  changed 
things  radically  on  the  piers 


THE  CMDVERNOR  AND  J  J." 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or  cALiroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  22.  1970 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Mr,  Speaker, 
many  of  my  colleagues  have,  from  time 
to  tune,  drawn  attention  to  some  of  the 
fine  contributions  of  business  and  indus- 
try in  their  districts.  I  would  like  to  take 
a  moment  to  acknowledge  two  of  the 
major  Industries  in  my  district,  motion 
pictures  and  television. 

Every  day.  on  television  and  in  movie 
theaters  across  our  Nation,  millions  of 
.Americans  are  entertained  by  the  prod- 
ucts of  these  industries.  These  indus- 
tries include  NBC  and  CBS  television. 
Disney  Productions.  Warner  Brothers- 
Seven  Arts  and  Universal  Studios. 

Occasionally  their  productions  con- 
cern themselves  with  our  business, 
politics  I.  therefore,  respectfully  wish 
to  briefly  comment  on  a  new  CBS  tele- 
vision program,  "The  Governor  and 
J  J  ■  At  least  a  half  dozen  Governors  of 
various  States  have  journeyed  to  the 
CBS  Studio  Center  in  my  congressional 
district,  which  embraces  North  Holly- 
wood, to  appear  as  themselves  on  the 
program. 

Dan  Dailey.  long  one  of  our  top  mo- 
tion picture  and  stage  stars  who  is  ap- 
pearing on  television  for  the  first  time, 
portrays  Governor  William  Drinkwater 
of  the  51st  State.  He  Is  nonpartisan, 
aware,  dedicated.  The  image  he  p>or- 
trays   each   week   is   both   credible   and 
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creditable.  Miss  Julie  Somniars,  the 
Governor's  daughter.  J.J.  la  a  fine 
younR    performer    who.se   character   on 

the  air  gives  young  people  an  image  to 
emulate  and  to  admire. 

•  The  Governor  and  J.J."  is  a  credit 
to  television,  to  Leonard  Stern,  Its  cre- 
ator and  executive  producer,  to  his 
company.  Talent  Associates  and  last, 
but  not  least,  to  television  as  a  medium. 
I  join  the  millions  of  my  fellow  Ameri- 
cans who  each  week  lauRh  and  some- 
times learn  with  "The  Governor  and 
J.J.  We  wish  William  B.  Drinkwater 
and  his  lovely  daughter  a  long  residence 
in  the  Governoi  s  Mansion  of  our  "51st 
State." 


JOSEPH  PICONE— JERSEYAN  OF 
THE    WEEK 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSIT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  22.  1970 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
pleased  to  learn  that  my  good  friend, 
Joseph  Pioone.  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Eran-Picone,  has  recently  been  selected 
Jerseyan  of  the  Week.  I  want  to  add  my 
own  congratulations,  for  his  contribu- 
tions have  been  humanitarian  as  well 
as  artistic.  Mr.  Picone  is  Indeed  an  asset 
to  his  industry  and  a  credit  to  our  State. 
And.  I  would  like  to  Include  at  tliis  point 
the  following  article  from  the  Newark 
Sunday  Star-Ledger: 
PiCONS   FasHioNS   Ideas   on    Stbictlv   "His' 

AND  "HEJI  " 

(By  Nancy  Razeni 

When  It  comes  to  fashion.  Joseph  A. 
Plcone'a  philosophy  may  sound  a  little  old- 
Tashloned. 

"A  woman  should  look  like  a  woman,  and 
a  man  should  look  like  a  man,"  Picone  in- 
sists. 

But  It  Is  this  point  of  view  that  has  kept 
Evan-Plcone  Inc.  of  North  Bergen  a  leader 
In  the  field  of  women's  sportswear  for  years. 
And  the  same  philosophy  pnt  Picone.  the 
firm's  Itallan-bom  chairman  of  the  board, 
on  the  10  best-dressed  Ust  Issued  last  week 
by  the  Custom  TaUors  Guild  of  America. 

NOT   SURPRISED 

Picone,  a  trim,  neat  figure  with  youthful 
blue  eyes  was  cited  as  best-dressed  business- 
man. Others  who  won  the  tailors'  approval 
were  New  York  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
quarterback  Joe  Namath,  actor  Omar  Sharif 
and  surgeon  K.  Denton  Cooley. 

The  nomlnAtlons  may  have  surprised  some 
of  the  men  on  the  list,  but  not  Picone. 

"I've  always  been  In  the  fashion  business." 
he  said  in  a  voice  still  accented  by  his  na- 
tive Italian.  "And  I  started  out  in  men's 
fa&hlon." 

As  a  lltUe  boy  In  Sicily.  Picone  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  tailor.  'When  he  came  to  the 
United  SUtes  with  his  parents,  he  had  his 
first  Job  In  a  custom  tailoring  shop  at  the 
iige  of  16. 

A  LinXK  XXTRA 

'It  was  my  background  In  men's  tailoring," 
lie  explained,  "that  enabled  me  to  succeed 
111  ladies'  faahion." 

Picons  left  tbe  world  of  men's  custom 
tailoring  to  hums  produce  ladles'  sportswear 
in  1»M  whaa  h»  founded  £van-Plcona  with 
Charles  Evans, 

"By  i4>plylng  tiM  toehnlquea  of  custom 
tailoring,  we  were  able  to  give  •  little  extra, " 
he  went  on,  "to  produce  a  garment  at  a  bet- 
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ter  price  and  give  very  good  value  far  thut 
price." 

The  formula  must  have  been  good.  Evan- 
Plcone  was  a  success  almost  from  the  first. 

In  1948  the  company's  product  consisted 
of  slacks,  skirts  and  blouses.  The  look, 
throughout  the  fifties,  was  separ.ites,  Picone 
pointed  out.  A  woman  bought  a  skirt  and 
then  she  went  out  to  buy  a  blouse  to  wear 
with  It. 

"Todpy  everything  is  coordinates.  You  have 
to  make  skirts,  pants,  sweaters,  blouses, 
shirts,  and  they  all  must  be  coordinated," 
he  said.  "Today  women  buy  the  whole  outfit 
together." 

Ftor  most  of  the  past  20  years  Picone  has 
sen-ed  as  president  of  Evan-Plcone,  even 
during  the  brief  period  following  sale  of  the 
firm  to  Revlon.  Picone  has  since  bought  it 
biick  and  moved  up  to  ciiuimian  ol  the 
bo.ird, 

"It's  Important  to  make  room  for  other 
people,"  the  dapper  executive  stressed.  "I 
want  to  be  sure  that  Evan-Plcone  will  go  on 
even  without  me.  though  I  have  no  immedi- 
ate intention,"  he  smiled,  "of  retiring." 

If  anything  Picone  seems  recently  to  have 
taken  a  new  lease  on  life.  He  married  last 
June  for  the  first  time.  And  he  is  looking 
forward  to  raising  a  family. 

His  bride,  the  former  Stefanta  Careddu  dl 
Samblase.  acted  in  Italian  films  and  tele- 
vision before  their  marriage  In  'Vatican  City. 
The  couple  met  at  a  gala  costume  ball  in 
Venice  two  years  ago  which  Pioone  hosted 
to  aid  the  human  and  artistic  victims  of 
the  disastrous  1967  floods  In  Venice,  which 
happens  to  be  one  of  bis  favorite  cities, 

UOVWS  niAVEL 

"I  love  to  travel,"  Picone  noted,  "and  when 
I  can't.  I  lore  to  stay  home  and  listen  to 
music  from  all  over  the  world." 

The  Plcones  make  their  permanent  home 
In  Leonia,  though  they  are  apt  to  be  found 
m  Italy — where  Stefania  Picone  is  at  pres- 
ent— or  in  his  luxtrrlous  business  apartment 
In  Manhattan's  Waldorf  Towers. 

But  Picone  himself  manages  to  spend  at 
least  part  of  almost  every  day  In  the  North 
Bergen  plant  where  70  per  cent  of  Evau- 
Picone  sportswear  Is  mantifactured. 

"It  may  be  the  biggest  plant  of  its  kind 
tuider  one  roof  in  the  country,"  Picone 
reflected. 

The  big  plant  is  part  of  the  Evan-Plcone 
philosophy. 

It  Is  fashionable.  In  the  fashion  industry, 
to  farm  various  Items  out  to  small  shops, 
Picone  explained. 

BETTER   CONTROL 

"But  I  feel  we  have  better  control  over 
quality  by  keeping  everything  under  one 
roof,"  he  said.  "The  designers  are  there,  the 
pattern  makers,  the  piece  goods,  the  cutters, 
the  production  man.  It  is  no  less  costly.  In 
fact,"  he  mtised,  "It  may  be  more  costly.  But 
I  feel  you  gain  In  quality." 

"I  know  that  Joe  la  admired  and  respected 
in  his  business,"  says  Plcone's  long-time 
friend.  Bep.  Peter  W.  Rodino  Jr.  (D-lOth 
D.).  "But  he  Is  also  admired  and  respected 
u  an  Individual.  He's  a  very  modest,  unpre- 
tentious, unassuming  man  and  a  credit  to  ev- 
ery American  of  Italian  origin^"  Rodino 
added. 

The  world-famed  tailors  of  Home  might 
flnd  reason  to  disagree  with  the  otherwise 
general  regard  in  which  Picone  Is  held. 

BEST    IN    WORLD 

"After  only  a  short  time  In  the  United 
States."  Picone  has  said,  "I  realized  custom 
taUorlng  here  Is  the  best  In  the  world." 

His  personal  tailors.  Gangeml-Balletta.  Inc. 
of  Manhattan,  he  considers,  "one  of  the  best 
In  the  world." 

I  choose  my  own  suits."  Picone  explained, 
"and  my  approach  is  always  more  to  the  con- 
servative side.  I  stay  with  the  l>aslc  colors 
and  I  watch  my  waistline.  A  tailor  cant  do 
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anything  for  a  man."  Picone  smiled,  "unless 
he  keeps  himself  in  shape." 

"I'd  say  Mr,  Picone  Is  quite  particular." 
noted  Fred  Balletta.  the  gentleman's  tailor 
and  president  of  the  Custom  Tailors  Guild. 
■He  knows  what  he  wants  and  he  under- 
stands good  clothing." 

Balletta  considers  Picone  to  be  "a  very 
well  tailored  biLSlnessnian."  and  even  more 
luiportant,  a  man  who  know.s  Just  what  is 
riglit  for  himseU. 

strr  OCCASION 

Picone'.  wardrobe  Is  large.  BaUem  con- 
cedes, extenfive  enough  to  permit  him  to 
wear  co.as  and  suits — in  basic  colors  thai. 
match  And  his  clothes  always  suit  the  oc- 
c.-.slon. 

"He  knows  fa?ihlon.  but  he  also  reallye, 
that  he's  not  a  young  boy.  He  has  made  some 
changes  In  his  suits  in  line  with  the  new  look 
in  menswear."  Balletta  related.  "He  goes 
along  with  the  wider  lapels,  the  shaped 
Jacket,  the  wider  ehoulder.  But  he  doesn't 
go  in  for  tricks  like  eight  button,  double- 
breasted  suits  with  a  center  inverted  pleat 
all  the  way  up  the  back,  or  flared  trousers  " 

"I  don't  like  extremes,"  Picone  admitted. 
"For  too  many  years  men's  clothing  was 
too  basic,  like  a  uniform.  But  I  don't  like 
the  extreme  where  men's  clothing  begins  to 
look   like  l::dicE'.  either. 

"The  changes  that  are  taking  place  in 
menswear  now  are  good."  he  concluded. 
"They  are  the  right  thing.  But  I  stiU  feel 
that  a  woman  should  dress  like  a  woman 
and  a  man  should  dress  like  a  man." 


HRALTH  AND  THE  CUTBACKS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICUICAN 

IN  THE  HODSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  22,  1970 

Mr,  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  President  plans 
to  veto  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tional, and  Welfare  appropriations  bill. 
H.R.  13111.  The  House  of  Representatives 
will  then  have  the  opportunity  to  con- 
sider overriding  that  veto.  I  will  vote  to 
override  the  veto,  not  only  because  the 
education  funds  are  so  badly  needed,  but 
also  because  health  funds  are  critical. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  Sylvia 
Porter's  column.  "Health  and  the  Cut- 
backs," which  appeared  In  the  Januarj' 
12,  1970,  issue  of  the  New  York  Post.  The 
text  of  the  column  follows: 

Health  ai«b  the  Cittbacks 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Surely,  you  know  someone  who  has  cancer 
or  you  have  known  a  cancer  victim — and 
surely,  you  dread  the  thought  of  ever  liaving 
cancer  yourself, 

■We  still  have  not  discovered  a  cure  for 
cancer  and  It's  estimated  that  in  1970  new 
cancer  cases  will  reach  a  peak  of  625,000 
while  deaths  will  be  at  an  all-time  high.  Yet. 
in  the  face  of  this  and  under  the  superficial 
excuse  of  fighting  Infiatlon.  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration has  proposed  a  budget  for  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  nearly  845  mil- 
lion less  than  the  1969  appropriaUon.  Across 
the  land,  major  research  centers  devoted  to 
the  study  of  cancer  are  slated  to  close.  No 
funds  are  available  for  research  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  vaccine  for  virus-caused  cancers, 
a  vitally  Important  field. 

Surely,  you  know  someone  who  has  heart 
disease  or  have  known  a  heart  disease  vic- 
tim and  stirely  you  dread  becoming  another 
victim  of  this  number  one  kiner  in  our  laad. 
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We  stUl  do  not  know  the  c.msc  "(  some  I'l 
tae  nu-,-.t  prevuleiu  unci  debilitating  lorms  ol 
hHirt  dise,»s«.  such  ns  atherosclerosis  Vet.  in 
wi-.i:  seems  Ajtoiinding  indifference  to  the 
c  aise  lor  more  than  half  the  deaths  in  the 
r  S  each  year,  the  Nixon  Administration  h;is 
proposed  allocstions  lor  the  Nail<'n.>l  Heart 
Institui*  below  even  1969s  le\e! 

If  Nlr.ons  budget  holds,  the  NHI  will  have 
to  cut  by  40  per  cent  the  number  of  research 
projects  begun  In  1966  An  interna-lonalU 
known  study  of  heart  attack  victims. 
Uunched  20  years  ago  will  have  to  end  1" 
June.  Many  projects  will  be  axed  altogether 
•We  shall  be  courting  bankruptcy  ol  Amer- 
Icas  health  if  we  simply  freeze  Federal  sup- 
port of  health  research  at  current  level> 
warns  Dr.  Michael  E  DeBakey.  world-famed 
be*rt  surgeon  at  Houston  s  Methodist  Hos- 
pital and  Bavlor  College  of  Medicine  Unles.s 
the  Nixon  retrenchment  is  reverbed.  the  great 
American  investment  m  medical  research 
since  World  War  11  stands  the  risk  of  crum- 
bling ' 

Where  and  what  are  our  priorities? 
Funds  allocated  by  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  for  research  and  training  represent 
only  1  10th  of  1  per  cent  of  our  total  spend- 
ing (Gross  National  Prodvict  i  Will  cuttaiR 
these  funds  even  more  curb  inflation'  What 
nonsense! 

Our  fiscal  1970  budget  allocates  about  »400 
per  person  for  defense  and  about  »13  per 
person  for  all  health  Will  slashing  the  pUtrv 
tl3  bring  us  economic  balance'' 

The  cutbacks  requested  by  tlie  White 
House  are  not  only  for  health  research  but 
also  for  health  research  training-  a  subtle 
budget  policy.  •  says  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  which  implies  that  the 
cutback  m  health  research  is  not  intended 
to  be  temporary  As  DeBakey  remarks,  the 
slight  allocations  for  health  by  this  Admin- 
istration defy  understanding  Do  you  want 
to  wipe  out  a  while  generation  of  medical 
researchers,  thereby  undermine  the  chance 
that  cures  will  be  found  for  diseases  of  which 
vou  might  die' 

You  may  not  give  much  thought  to  health 
care  until  Illness  strikes  you  or  a  loved  one 
But  then  you  know  and  then  you  are  grate- 
ful that  the  health  reseach  of  which  De- 
Bakey spealis  has  in  this  century  alone 
lengthened  the  life  span  from  50  to  70  year^ 
And  If  you  want  dollars-and-cent.s  assur- 
ance heres  one  in  arthritis,  studies  have 
shown  that  for  every  •!  invested  In  Improved 
diagnosis  and  control.  $38  comes  back  to  our 
economy— a  benefit-cost  ratio  of  38  to  one 
But  what  matter  benefit-cost  ratio  when  It  s 
your  Ufe^ 

At  the  end  of  December,  the  Senate 
added  substantially  to  NKons  stripped -down 
budget  for  health,  education  and  welfare— 
but  then  did  not  send  the  bill  to  the  White 
House  because  of  fear  of  a  pfxket  veto  while 
Congress  was  out  ol  session 

Thus,  the  appropriations  bill  will  come 
up  again  when  Congress  returns  Jan  19 
Thus,  you  still  have  time  to  make  It  clear 
that  you  will  not  sit  by  and  be  a  ■silent  ' 
Citizen  while  this  Administration  threatens 
to  paralvvte  health  research  in  our  country 
Your  own  life  well  may  be  riding  on  this 
tale—  and  sot>ner  than  you  think 
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WAGES  AND  PRICES— THERE'S 
THE  CHALLENGE 


.January  22,  1970 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 


TAKE   PRroE  IN  AMERICA 


SPMCH    or 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OHIO 
IN  TU£  HOrSE  OF  RKPREStNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  21.   1970 
Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  Mr  Speaker,  the 
unemployment  rate  In  the  United  States 
has  gone  down  consistently  from  1961 — 
6  7  percent— to  1969—3  5   percent. 


or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdue.-iday.  January  21.  1970 
Mr  ULI-MAN  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
this  week  HI  the  Chri.^tian  Science  Moni- 
tor l.a.s  two  tclhng  points  to  make  about 
the  -State  of  the  ctonomv.  The  author. 
Erwm  D  Canliani.  first  ob.serves  that 
all  the  .scrambling  of  recent  weeks  within 
the  admini.stration  to  produce  a  balanced 
budaet — or  even  one  .slichtly  in  st^r- 
plus— for  fiscal  1971  will  not  in.sure  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  economy. 

The  administrations  operative  psy- 
choloKy  i-s  apparently  that  a  balanced 
budnf  t  will  impress  businessmen  and  the 
Nation  s  money  managers  with  the  Pres- 
ident s  determination  to  end  inflation. 
The  result  would  be  a  relaxation  of  tight 
moiietar-  i>olicy  and  a  reduction  in  busi- 
nesi.   capital   spending   plans 

I  am  inclined,  however,  to  agree  with 
Canham's  conclusion  that  "there  Is  no 
cerUinly  that  a  balanced  budget  will 
have  more  than  a  marginal  influence  on 
the  American  economy." 

Canham's  second  argument  is  very  im- 
portant and  one  that  is  not  receiving 
.serious  attention  from  the  administra- 
tion Until  something  is  done  about 
wages  and  prices,  we  cannot  hope  to 
check  inflation  Prices  rose  higher  last 
vear  than  in  any  year  since  1951.  There 
IS  no  sik'n  of  abatement  Wage  increases, 
such  as  the  exorbitant  18  percent  hike 
recently  awarded  to  New  York  City 
transit  workers,  continue  to  inflat*  the 
economy. 

I  believe  Uiat  the  adminusiration  can 
establish  tough  guidelines  for  wage  and 
price  increa.ses  and  make  them  stick  by 
turning  the  public  spotlight  on  viola- 
tors Business  and  labor  must  be  pressed 
to  lower  their  sights  Otherwise  the  ad- 
ministration will  have  to  accept  defeat 
in  its  war  on  inflation 
Tilt.'  article  follows: 

Rf:i  tSSKlN    AND   In«atton 
1  By  Erwlii  D    Canham) 

President  Nixon  Is  fiercely  trimming  the 
federal  budfrel  The  Ccmmene  Department 
report.s  that  growth  in  the  economy  haj> 
drawn  to  a  halt 

But.  alas  there  is  no  certainty  that  a  bal- 
.inied  budne-  will  have  more  than  marginal 
Intliience  on  the  American  economy  lliere 
1.S  no  evidence  that  the  slow-down  now  so 
apparent  iii  many  sectors  of  the  economy  will 
really  control  mfiatlon 

Indeed  there  are  many  «lgns  that  tlie 
linlted  Stales  U  moving  Into  a  recessionary 
period  while  at  the  s.ime  time  mof«t  elements 
111  the  <-os:  of  lUlng  continue  to  mount  In 
the  view  of  many  economist*,  nothing  will 
really  halt  the  Inflationary  spiral  until 
Fomethlng  Is  done  to  control  price  and 
wage  mcre.ises  Immense  latnir  settlements 
are  being  negotiated  steadily  Prices,  par- 
ticularly in  industries  where  there  Is  uni- 
formity of  price  movement,  move  steadily 
upward  Some  supposedly  antllnflatlonary 
measures  In  fact  push  prices  upward  interest 
costs,  taxes,  etc. 

CONTUOL.S   cjPCOStD 

It  Is  not  easly  to  »uggest  remedies  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  personally  very  much  opposed 
to  price  and  wage  controls  He  knows  what  a 
\a.st   bureaorr.itic  svstem  would  be  required 


to  eiiioicc  such  controls  The  entire  economy, 
m  effect,  would  have  to  come  under  some 
measure  of  federal  restraint.  Such  a  prospect 
IS  grim. 

Nor  has  Mr  Nixon  been  enthushistic  about 
j.iwboning'  labor  and  capital  through 
While  House  pres.sures.  The  guidelines  pro- 
claimed and  partially  carried  out  by  President 
Kennedy  fell  apart  under  President  Johnson. 
Pressures  and  threats  from  the  executive  are 
of  very  limited  effect  when  market  forces  are 
rts  paiAcrlul  as  they  are  today. 

The  New  York  Times  suggests  the  President 
.<-hould  appoint  an  executive  board  on  prices, 
wages,  .ind  productivity  to  develop  a  pro- 
rrr  itn  for  arresting  the  Inflation  that  results 
from  the  misuse  of  market  power  by  business 
or  !;i!>or   ' 

PARTIAL   MEASURES 

Perhaps  ."uch  a  program  can  be  devised 
There  are  certainly  many  partial  measure^ 
that  could  be  taken,  like  withholding  price 
supports  from  farm  products,  eliminating 
quot.is  on  various  Imports,  such  as  petro- 
l.nim,  removing  artificial  price  floors  set  up 
hv  governmental  regulation,  and  so  on. 

But  the  main  thrust  of  any  program 
ag.imst  wage-price  Inflation  must  be  directed 
to  the  bonrd  rooms  of  Industry  and  the 
trreat  national  unions  There  the  economic 
power  resides.  Within  them,  the  decisions 
are  taken  which  give  the  gre»t  Impetus  to 
the  price  and  wage  spiral 

Would  Congress  give  the  President  power 
actually  to  move  against  these  great  forces'* 
It  is  very  doubtful.  Action  merely  against 
labor  or  against  management  would  be  In- 
effective Action  against  both  Is  more  than 
likely  to  drive  them  Into  a  formalization  oi 
the  unnatural  alliance  by  means  of  which 
administered  prices  and  wages  have  risen 
^■l  uu'Torsbly  in  recent  years 

TnACIC   BLOWS 

Uiile.^  inflation  Is  brought  within  reason- 
able bounds,  the  American  economy  and  so- 
ck ty  are  bound  to  deteriorate.  Already  there 
is  great  suffering  The  rlae  In  prices  has 
dealt  tragic  blows  to  all  those  living  on  fixed 
incomes  The  real  standard  of  living  foi 
many  h.as  declined.  The  housing  industry— 
and  all  those  who  badly  need  better  hous- 
ing—have paid  a  heavy  price. 

Soon.  It  Is  more  than  Ukely  that  xinem- 
plovment  will  mount,  with  all  Its  social  con- 
sequences The  Defense  Etepartment  alone 
expects  to  end  1,250,000  Jobs  In  the  next 
vear  And  the  budget  cuts  the  President  now 
is  carrying  out  will  have  a  negative  Impact 
on  many  desirable  programs,  especially  in 
the  clues  The  kind  of  economies  now  being 
imposed  are  not  the  kind  which  come  out  of 
w:iote  and  fat  Quickie  cuts  are  more  often 
than  not  of  visible  programs  which  are 
badlv  needed 

Tlie  political  consequences  of  a  recession 
and  a  price-cost  Inflation  at  the  same  time 
are  also  bound  to  be  severe.  The  President 
Is  verv  aware  of  them,  he  experienced  the 
mild  effects  of  such  a  recessionary  Influence 
III  the  1960  elections 

Once  more,  most  acutely,  the  "new  eco- 
nomies' nre  being  tected  The  American  eco- 
nomic chariot  accelerates  beautifully.  Much 
of  It  Is  also  being  slowed  But  not  wages 
and  prices    There  Is  the  challenge. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
US    JAYCEES 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or  trrw  jebsct 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Thursday.  January  22,  1970 
Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr,  Weaker.  I  wish 
to  join  in  paying  honor  to  the  U.S.  Jay- 
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cees  in  this  the  organization's  50th  anni- 
versary year. 

We  are  most  fortunate  in  having  such 
an  outstanding  organization,  which 
through  the  years  has  attracted  young 
men  of  action  and  Inspiration  to  its 
ranks.  They  are  and  have  been  yotmg 
men  dedicated  to  service  to  their  fellow- 
men  in  helping  solve  the  problems  of  our 
Nation  and  the  world  and  to  making  this 
a  better  planet  on  which  to  Uve. 

The  work  of  the  Jaycees  in  so  many 
fields  has  been  outstanding,  and  I  always 
welcome  the  constructive  suggestions 
they  give  to  me  on  Federal  legislation. 

In  the  years  to  come  may  the  Jaycees 
thrive  and  prosper  and  continue  in  their 
valuable  efforts  and  work  for  all  man- 
kind. 


SAVING  FOR  CHRISTMAS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  Nrw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  22.  1970 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL,  Mr,  Speaker,  late 
in  the  last  session  of  this  Congress,  I 
pointed  out  the  practice  of  banks  and 
other  savings  institutions  which  pay  no 
interest  on  Christmas  and  vacation  club 
accoimts  and  yet  never  explain  this  ex- 
ception to  their  banking  customers. 

I  noted  that  of  10  downtown  Washing- 
ton banks  I  surveyed,  only  two  paid  any 
interest  on  such  accounts  and,  in  one 
case,  this  payment  was  only  conditional. 

I  have  asked  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  other  Federal  agencies 
involved  in  banking  matters  to  look  into 
these  practices  to  see  if  there  were  not 
improvements  that  could  be  required  of 
these  institutions  which  would  better  pro- 
tect the  banking  customer's  Interest. 

The  Denver  Post,  in  a  recent  editorial, 
discussed  this  subject  and  my  views  on 
it.  I  include  that  editorial  below : 

INTESEST?  Don't  Bank  on  It 

No  one  will  get  too  excited  if  we  note  that 
there  are  only  300-odd  shopping  days  until 
Christmas,  but  already  16  million  Americans 
are  stashing  away  pin  money  In  Christmas 
club  accounts,  "Members"  probably  don't 
know  or  care  that  pending  federal  action  may 
bring  them  a  bonanza. 

Rep.  Benjamin  Rosenthal.  D-N.Y.,  one  of 
the  consumer  champions  In  Congress,  Is 
disturbed  because  most  banks  neither  pay 
Interest  on  Christmas  club  deposits  nor  nd- 
vertlse  that  they  don't.  So  the  banks  can  use 
that  money  themselves — some  $2  2  billion  na- 
tionally last  year — without  paying  their  cus- 
tomers for  the  privilege. 

To  help  alert  consumers  to  what  they  aren't 
getting.  Rosenthal  has  sought  the  aid  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corp.,  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board.  None  can  force  banks  to  pay 
Interest  on  club  accounts,  but  Federal  Re- 
serve regulations  could  be  amended  to  require 
advertising  the  no-Interest  angle. 

An  amendment  takes  at  least  60  days  to  be- 
come effective,  and  bureaucratic  machinery 
being  what  It  Is,  the  Easter  bunny  could  be 
on  his  way  before  something  happened.  If 
Rosenthal  decides  that  agency  channels 
aren't  getting  anywhere,  he  plans  to  bold 
hearings  on  the  Issue. 

Such  an  airing  would  be  fascinating  from  a 
psychological  as  well  as  fiscal  standpoint. 
Why  do  millions  of  us  pour  our  hard-earned. 
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Inflation-depleted  cash  Into  accounts  that 
earn  us  nothing,  when  we  could  be  getting  4 
or  6  per  cent  in  a  savings  account  at  the  samo 
bank? 

The  gimmick  has  been  working  since  1910, 
and  about  the  only  public  protest  until  now 
came  from  New  York  State  Atty.  Oen,  Louis 
Lefkowltz.  He  met  with  bankers  a  few  years 
ago  hoping  to  make  them  change  their  ways, 
and  he  submitted  several  bills  to  the  state 
legislature  requiring  club  Interest,  but 
neither  effort  made  a  dent. 

One  executive  Implies  that  the  public  is 
simply  paying  a  bank  to  "force"  them  to  save 
Jack  Prenaye  is  president  of  the  Christmas 
Club  Corp..  which  handles  promotion  for  10,- 
000  member  banks.  He  observes  that  the  cou- 
pon books  representing  weekly  deposits  of  a 
set  amount  seem  to  provide  more  incentive 
than  interest. 

Those  who  miss  only  one  payment,  he  says, 
sometimes  call  the  bank  and  give  assurance 
that  their  cash  Is  on  the  way.  And  when 
withdrawal  time  comes,  they  don't  seem  to 
feel  as  guilty  as  they  would  taking  cash  from 
a  saving  account  (maybe  because  they  know 
It  wasn't  earning  them  anything  In  the  first 
place). 

Rosenthal  feels  the  clubs  are  unfortunate 
because  they  attract  low-Income  persons  who 
most  could  use  some  Interest.  Prenaye  main- 
tains that  the  average  depositor's  family  in- 
come In  1969  was  $12,000,  and  he  only  put  In 
$139. 

The  bank's  answer  to  the  no-interest 
charge  Is  that  running  the  clubs  costs  more 
than  savings  accounts  because  of  promotion 
expenses  and  gifts  to  attract  new  members. 
Rosenthal  replies  that  many  banks  pay  an 
outfit  like  Prenaye's  to  do  the  work  for 
them — and  why  not  spend  the  money  on  In- 
terest Instead  of  free  ash  trays? 

The  safest  coiu'se  may  be  to  make  banks 
advertise  that  the  clubs  don't  give  Interest, 
and  then  let  customers  pay  their  money  and 
take  their  choice.  If  interest  Is  required, 
some  bankers  may  try  the  device  being  used 
In  one  Washington  Institution.  It  pays  in- 
terest, all  right,  but  If  you  miss  a  single  de- 
posit, you  forfeit  Interest  for  the  entire  year. 
It  sounds  like  Scrooge  on  Dec.  24. 


PUEBLO"  CREW— HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  22,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  2 
years  ago  tomorrow,  January  23,  1968 
that  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her  crew  wert 
captured  by  the  Communist  North  Ko- 
reans. All  Americans  are  most  thankful 
that  Commander  "Pete  "  Bucher  and  his 
crew  have  been  back  in  the  United  States 
for  more  than  a  year. 

Yet  the  Pueblo  crew  once  again  re- 
mains in  suspense  about  possible  U.S. 
Government  action.  This  Congress  has 
had  proposed  legislation  before  it  for  a 
long  time  which  would  exempt  the 
crews'  salaries  earned  while  they  were  in 
North  Korea  prision  camps  from  Fed- 
eral taxation,  which  is  the  general  rule 
accorded  U.S.  military  personnel. 

Now  some  7  months  later  the  relief 
legislation  still  languishes.  Members  of 
the  Pueblo  crew  have  contacted  me  to 
determine  the  possible  outcome  of  this 
legislation.  Mind  you,  the  crewmembers 
are  not  urging  the  other  body  to  pass 
the  proposed  legislation — rather  they 
only  wish  the  bill  would  either  be  ap- 
proved or  disapproved. 
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Most  of  the  crewmembers  are  now  fill- 
ing out  their  1969  Federal  income  tax 
forms  and  they  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  entitled  to  the  money  withheld  from 
their  paychecks  or,  in  some  cases,  wheth- 
er they  should  pay  more. 

It  is  tragically  ironic  that  once  again 
the  Pueblo  crew  sits  and  waits  for  our 
Government  to  act.  I  urge  prompt  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation. 


REPRESENTATIVE  PELLY  REPORTS 
TO  WASHINGTON'S  FIRST  CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  22,  1970 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
congressional  holiday  recess  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  speak  to  numerous  clubs 
and  organizations  in  the  district  I  am 
honored  to  represent,  and  the  time  away 
from  the  Nation's  Capital  afforded  me 
the  occasion  to  listen  to  the  concerns  of 
my  constituents.  It  was  a  rewarding  time. 

In  this  connection  and  of  special  im- 
portance was  the  meeting  I  arranged 
with  the  Seattle  school  board,  and  I  am 
scheduling  similar  meetings  with  other 
educational  groups  in  the  near  future  in 
my  district. 

Meanwhile,  looking  ahead,  President 
Nixon's  state  of  the  Union  message  was 
especially  gratifying  to  me  in  that  it 
would  meet  the  challenges  of  the  en- 
vironmental crisis.  Of  course,  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  I  cospwnsored  legis- 
lation which  passed  and  is  designed  to 
kick  off  this  attack  on  pollution  by  estab- 
lising  a  Council  of  Environmental  Ad- 
visers to  the  President.  Rumor  has  it  that 
Under  Secretary  Russell  Train,  a  leading 
conservationist,  will  resign  to  head  up 
this  Council  which  augurs  well  for  the 
President's  proposed  national  growth 
policy. 

Speaking  of  the  President's  speech,  he 
pointed  up  the  failure  of  Congress  to  deal 
with  his  proposals  to  curb  crime  and  re- 
form our  welfare  system,  I  trust  Congress 
will  speedily  act  on  these  measures. 

When  I  was  home,  one  of  my  objects 
was  to  report  to  my  constituents  the  re- 
sults of  my  recent  questiormaire  to  which 
I  received  overwhelming  response.  Of  the 
170,000  questionnaires  sent  to  every 
household  in  my  district,  22,300  responses 
were  received. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  submit  the  results  of  the  questionnaire 
for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. Some  of  the  results  were  most 
revealing : 

[Answers  in  percent] 

1.  Should  President  Nixon's  family  assist- 
ance and  workfare  program  be  set  up  In 
place  of   the  existing  welfare  system? 

Yes    65 

No    8 

Undecided    26 

2.  Should  a  percentage  of  Federal  Income 
tax  money  be  shared  with  the  cities  and 
States  for  use  as  they  see  fit? 
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Yes    M 

No    - as 

fndfcided H 

3  Should  Federal  aid  be  cut  off  from 
rtudents  disrupting  college  clashes  and  ad- 
m.nls'.ralion? 

Yes     83 

No    13 

Undecided    3 

4  Should  »e  eleci  the  President  by  direct 

p  pular  voie ' 

Yes    81 

No    - H 

Undecided    - 6 

5  Should  we  amend  the  Constitution  to 
give    IS-year-olds    the    vote? 

Yes    -.- 36 

No    67 

Undecided    6 

6  Should  we  create  a  self-support. ni;  US 
postal  corporation  in  place  of  the  present 
postal  system'' 

Yes    73 

No    15 

Undecided    - H 

7  Should  we  pick  dral'.ees  by  raticlom 
selection  (lottery)  ? 

Yes    76 

No - ---     12 

Undecided    - H 

8  Should  we  step  up  space  spending  to 
put  a  man  on  Mars? 

Yes - 15 

No n 

Undecided    - - 10 

9  What  should  we  do  about  Vietnam'' 

A  Carry  on  limited  military  action.  purs\ie 
the  peace  talks  In  Paris— 4  percent 

B  F^5llow  the  NUon  policy  of  gradually 
phasing  out  of  U  S  troops  and  replacing 
them  with  South  Vietnamese — 63  percent. 

C  Resume  and  expand  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam — 16  percent. 

D    Withdraw  Immediately  -16  percent 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
US  JUNIOR  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or  c.^uroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Thursday,  January  22,  1970 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  distin- 
guished body,  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  US.  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Since  this  week  has  been 
set  aside  a.s  Jaycee  Week,  I  wish  to  take 
a  moment  to  praise  the  fine  work  of  the 
thousands  of  young  men  who  belong  to 
the  Jaycees  throughout  our  country. 

Certainly  their  work  is  a  tribute  to  the 
fine  younc;  Americans  who  endeavor, 
every  day,  to  make  this  Nation  of  ours  a 
better  place  In  which  to  live  So  many 
times  we  hear  biting  comments  about 
yount:  people  and  I  think  the  Jaycees  are 
a  wonderful  example  of  the  kind  of  real 
devotion  young  Americans  have  to  the 
ideals  that  have  made  this  country  great. 

I  p>articularly  want  to  thank  and  com- 
mend all  of  the  members  of  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  from  my  district 
for  their  fine  work  during  their  past 
years  in  Kern  and  Los  Angeles  Counties. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  think  that  all  of  the  citizens  of  my 
dLstrict  should  pause  for  a  moment  to 
salute  these  fine  "young  men  of  action," 
the  Jaycei'.s 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  wish  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  an  even 
better  50  years  to  come. 


January  23,  1970 


RAILKO.\D    PASSENGER    SERVICE— 
S.AME  OLD  STORY 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

dT  connecticvt 
IN  T  MK  HOUSE  OV  REPHF..SKN1  ATlVKS 

Tliunday,  January  22.  1970 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
50  of  our  colleagues  and  I  introduced 
last  year  a  bill  to  give  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  po*er  to  reg- 
ulate the  quaLty  and  adequacy  of  rail- 
road passenger  service  throughout  the 
United  States. 

We  did  so  because  we  slronely  bflieve 
that  railroad  passenger  service  must  be- 
come an  integral  part  of  any  future  sys- 
tem of  comprehensive,  efficient  mass 
transportation  and  because  we  can  no 
loiiRer  ignore  the  obvious  decline  of 
such  service  and  the  valid  romolaints 
of  railroad  pa.<:senpers  everywhere. 

For  those  who  believe  we  are  over- 
emphasizing the  pll!,'ht  of  railroad  pas- 
.■Nengers,  I  wish  to  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  perceptive  story  by 
Eduard  Hudson  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  January  19  This  story  describes  con- 
ditions on  the  Penn  Central  Railroad's 
New  Haven  DivLsion  and  the  difflculties 
which  Penn  Central  has  faced  in  at- 
tempting  to  improve  service; 

Nrw  Havtns  Same  Otj)  Sto«t 
(By  Edward  Hudson) 
Bele.iKuered  c^-mmuters  en  the  New 
Haven  railroad,  who  have  been  promised  a 
bright  future  as  a  result  of  a  plan  to  put 
the  railroad  under  state  control,  are  almost 
dally  struggling  to  cope  with  a  nightmare 
of  ancient,  crowded  cars,  frequent  delays, 
confu.-slon   and   breakdowns 

These  conditions  have  not  only  persisted, 
but  In  some  ways  have  also  apparently 
worsened  since  the  Penu  Central  Company 
took  over  the  ailing  New  Haven  on  Jan  1. 
1969  Under  the  proposed  takeover  by  Con- 
necticut and  New  York,  to  be  made  final  by 
early  summer,  the  Penn  Central  will  continue 
to  operate  the  commuter  line  for  a  manage- 
ment  fee 

Figures  made  public  by  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  Public  Service  Commission  Indi- 
cate that  on-time  performance  on  the  New 
Haven^at  least  the  Intrastate  porUon — has 
gone  downhill  under  Penn  Centrals  manage- 
ment, from  more  than  90  per  cent  In  1968 
under  the  old  New  Haven  management  to 
atx)ut  81  per  cent  last  year 

On  Friday,  Oeorge  J  Conklmg,  Connecti- 
cut Commissioner  of  Transportation,  asked 
Penn  Central  to  take  immediate  action  on 
a  "growing  list  of  complaints."  saying  that 
passengers  were  having  difficulty  learning 
of  schedule  changes,  acquiring  printed 
schedules  and  obtalnlni;  tram  information 
by  telephone. 

Officials  of  the  Penn  Central,  mindful  of 
intense  political  and  passenger  criticism.  In- 
sist that  the  company  has  spared  no  effort 
to  rescue  a  deteriorating  line  that  has  suf- 
fered from  years  of  neglect  and  deferred 
maintenance  What  is  needed,  they  say,  U 
tlm« 


NO     MAGIC    WANO 

"TTieres  Just  no  waving  of  any  magic  wand 
that  can  turn  this  railroad  around  so  we  can 
say,  "You're  going  to  have  It  lovely  in  60 
days.'"  said  R  W.  Mustard,  the  New  Haven 
mechanical  superintendent.  In  an  interview. 

J.  M  McCiuluan.  general  man.iger  of  the 
Hue,  estimated  that  the  Pcim  Central  was 
now  spendln.;  about  $2-ml!li<>n  a  mcnth  In 
attempts  to  upgrade  the  railroad  and  lt.s 
f-pilpmer-.t  between  Bott'-n  and  New  York 

Of  this   he  said,  probably  40  to  ."io  per  cent 

i;  l:iq  iii'o  Improvements  on  the  ccnimutor 
rins  between  New  Haven  and  Grand  Ccntr.il 
Torininal.  which  Is  the  portion  that  Is  to  be 
t.iken  over  by  the  two  slates  under  a  »56  8 
nillllon  Improvement  proi»ram. 

•  I  Ihliik  we  ve  got  the  patient  to  the  pi  int 
v,hPrc  It  I.'?  e  '!'!'  to  live."  Mr   McGulg.in  >aid. 
Njw,  thp  problem  Is  to  make  It  stron^;   ' 

Penn  Central  officials  dispute  the  on-tlme 
findings  of  the  Public  Service  Commlsslcn. 
rontendlniT  that  data  for  1969  performance 
Include  operi'li^ns  In  Connecticut  while  the 
fi:;ures  for  1968  do  not. 

However,  commission  staff  members,  who 
work  from  dally  on-tlme  data  supplied  by  the 
railroad  plus  Independent  Investigation, 
maintain  that  the  Inclusion  of  data  from 
C;nn''c;ieut  makes  little  difference  In  the 
over-all   findinB;s. 

The  <  tati  said  Uiat  the  un-Ume  performance 
rf  New  Haven  Iralns  that  travel  within  New 
York  State  dropped  to  an  average  81  per  cent 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  last  year  com- 
pared with  1968  s  average  of  more  than  90  per 
ct>nt  This  Is  significant  because  It  Indicates 
that  such  service  Is  below  a  90  per  cent  stand- 
ard of  reasonable  service  set  by  the  state's 
Department  of  Transportation  under  a  rail- 
road tax  relief  statute. 

In  addition,  raw  data  for  the  last  three 
months  of  1969  have  shown  no  Improvement 
In  on-tlme  service,  according  to  the  commis- 
sion s  staff, 

ONE    TaMN     10    PERCENT    ON    TIME 

These  figures  are  over-all  averages  that 
some  specific  trains  exceed  and  others  fall 
far  below.  The  heavily  traveled  7:38  out  of 
New  Cuiaan  and  the  7.55  out  of  Stamford, 
for  example,  were  on  time  last  month  only 
10  per  cent  of  the  time. 

There  are  indications,  however,  that  on- 
tlme  performance  Is  worse  than  these  figures 
Indicate  That  Is  because  the  data  do  not  In- 
clude figures  for  trains  arriving  within  5  min- 
utes of  scheduled  time  at  destinations,  delays 
due  to  line  maintenance  and  delays  for  rea- 
sons considered  beyond  the  railroad's  con- 
trol— such  as  time  lost  caring  for  111  passen- 
gers or  contending  with  snowfalls  that  exceed 
10  Inches. 

But  mo£t  New  Haven  commuters.  Increas- 
ingly disturbed  by  trains  that  are  crowded. 
Uttered  and  late,  do  not  need  statistics  to  tell 
them  that  something  Is  wTong 

On  his  way  home  from  Manhattan  the 
other  evening  aboard  a  dingy  old  car.  a  New 
Rocbelle  commuter  turned  to  a  companion 
and  declared: 

"The  Long  Island  at  Its  worst  was  bet- 
ter than  this  railroad.  They're  never  on 
schedule." 

A  man  In  front  of  him  turned  around  to 
add: 

"You  can't  get  rid  of  a  cold,  riding  these 
d.^ys.  You'll  find  newspaper  stuck  In  the 
windows  to  keep  out  the  draft." 

The  complaints  against  the  New  Haven  are 
part  of  a  pattern  that  covers  area  commuter 
lines,  including  other  Penn  Central  opera- 
tions in  Westchester. 

COMPLAINTS  crrn> 
One  of  the  most  freqtiently  voiced  commut- 
er complaint  la  the  line's  unpredictability, 
with  delays  on  operating  tralna  frequently 
running  half  an  hour,  an  hour  and  even  two 
hours   Another  ka  lack  of  information  on  the 
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reasons  for  the  delays.  SUll  another  is  last- 
minute  changes  on  train  assignments  at 
Grand  Central  that  require  commuters 
boarding  their  train  to  suddenly  dash  like 
well-dressed  Charlie  ChapUns  to  another 
track  for  another  train. 

Commuter  protests  were  also  heard  after 
the  railroad  announced  last  June  that  It  was 
seeking  a  new  fare  structure  that  would  net 
It  3  per  cent  more  reventie.  The  request  Is 
stui  pending  before  state  i-.nd  Federal  regu- 
latory agencies  Tlie  line  is  seeking  to  en- 
coxiragp  the  use  of  monthly  commutation 
tickets  In  place  of  the  lO-tnp  tickets  used  by 
m.->sl  commuters,  which  Would,  in  niiny  In- 
."^innccs.  nearly  double  In  price 

For  example,  the  railroad  want.,  to  raise 
the  price  of  a  10-trlp  ticket  from  Larchmont 
to  New  York  City  from  »8.95  to  $17.  The 
monthly  commutation  ticket  would  go  from 
the  present  $33.90  to  $34 

The  fare  request  and  subseqtient  regulatory 
hearings,  since  concluded,  helped  swell  the 
number  of  complaints  about  the  line  received 
by  the  Public  Service  Commission.  More  than 
770  complaints  were  received  about  New 
Haven  service  In  the  first  10  months  of  1969, 
as  compared  with  a  total  of  five  complaints 
the   previous  year.   ofBclals   reported. 

Six  weeks  ago  Connecticut  and  New  York 
signed  a  preliminary  agreement  with  the 
Penn  Central  providing  for  the  two  states  to 
take  over  the  New  Haven  service  and  turn  It 
into  a  commuter's  dream  by  buying  new  and 
faster  cars,  building  new  stations  and  In- 
stalling new  power  and  signal  systems. 

But  government  and  rail  officials  have  re- 
peatedly stressed  that  the  dream  won't  be- 
gin to  materialize  for  the  commuter  until 
the  new  cars  make  their  appearance — some- 
time in  1972.  Some  commuters,  embittered  by 
past  experience,  remain  skeptical. 

"We'll  believe  It  when  it  happens,"  said  a 
mldtown  executive  who  has  ridden  the  New 
Haven  from  Connecticut  for  more  than  20 
years,  and  who,  he  says,  remembers  with 
Badness  that  the  New  Haven  was  a  "cracker- 
Jack"  line,  with  rarely  a  delay.  In  the  early 
nlneteen-flftles. 

"What  we  really  want, "  he  added,  "is  that 
the  senlce  doesn't  get  any  worse." 

Lots  of  passengers  have  been  unable  to 
find  a  seat  at  peak  hours  and  they  are  un- 
happy about  It. 

New  Haven  officials  concede  the  problem 
and  maintain  that  It  had  been  aggravated 
by  a  shortage  of  cars.  When  It  took  over  the 
line,  the  Penn  Central  condemned  26  old 
cars  because  of  their  age  and  rundown  con- 
dition. It  has  since  pulled  out  of  service 
another  20,  leaving  It  with  393  cars,  56 
fewer  than  the  year  before. 

The  Penn  Central  says  it  cant  simply  go 
out  and  buy  new  cars  "off  the  shelf"  because 
the  New  Haven  has  a  "unique  "  power  sys- 
tem. The  cars  must  be  equipped  with  two 
means  of  picking  up  power — from  an  over- 
head catenary  wire  that  ends  at  from  a  third 
rail  that  extends  from  Woodlawn  to  Grand 
Central  Terminal. 

LINE  SATS  IT  TRIES 

The  railroad  insists  it  has  been  hard  at 
work  putting  In  new  rail:  replacing  catenary 
wires  that  have  been  worn.  In  some  cases,  to 
one-fifth  their  original  size;  repairing  loco- 
motives (which  will  eventually  all  be  re- 
placed with  self-propelled  cars),  and  clean- 
ing and  repairing  coaches  and  replacing 
broken  windows,  many  shattered  by  vandals, 

"I  think  we've  been  given  a  bad  rap,"  a 
New  Haven  official  lamented.  "The  general 
implication  Is  we've  been  sitting  on  our 
backsides  and  not  doing  anything  to  Im- 
prove the  railroad. 

"But  I  think  people  did  not  realize  how 
close  the  New  Haven  was  to  utter  collapse. 
And  I  don't  think  the  average  person  under- 
sunds  It  takes  time  to  clean  out  shops. 
Institute  modern  practices  and  get  programs 
rolling.  I  don't  think  anyone  can  recover 
from  10  years  of  neglect  In  one  year. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"We'd  like  to  have  done  far  more,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  we've  certainly  been 
doing  twice  as  much  as  was  done  on  the 
old  New  Haven." 

Under  the  New  York-Connecticut  take- 
over, the  Penn  Central,  which  absorbed  the 
New  Haven  In  exchange  for  Federal  approval 
of  the  Penn  Central  merger,  will  operate  the 
New  Haven  commuter  service  for  a  $100,000 
yearly  fee,  with  the  states  picking  up  any 
operating  deficits. 

The  Federal  Government  and  the  states 
W'll  share  the  $56  8-milllon  cost  of  modern- 
i/inp  the  line.  The  Federal  .-ihare  has  still 
'o  be  approved  by  the  Urban  Mi<ss  Trans- 
poriation  Administration,  but  this  is  ex- 
pected. Several  state  agencie;,  nuist  also  ap- 
prove the  terms. 

Only  after  the  final  d<5cumenis  a.'e  signed 
can  contracts  be  let  lor  the  purchase  of  144 
new  cars,  the  construction  of  new  stuticns 
and  other  Improvements  Thi.'^  is  not  ex- 
p»cied  until  early  summer. 

About  the  only  consolation  rallioad  offi- 
cials hold  out  to  the  24,000  Westchester  and 
Connecticut  residents  who  ride  the  railroad 
regularly  is  that  we  will  be  able  to  watch 
some  01  the  rehabilitation  in  progress  as 
they  ride  by  In  their  old  cars. 

But  this,  m  fact.  Is  a  mixed  blessing  be- 
cause conditions  could  wor-sen  as  work  gels 
underway. 

"I'm  afraid  that  the  commuior.  initially. 
IS  going  to  see  some  more  dislocations,"  Mr 
McGuigan  warns.  "But  this  Is  not  going  to 
be  Just  work  to  keep  the  railroad  alive  From 
here  en.  they're  going  to  see  work  that  will 
result  in  great  improvement." 

Although  the  rehabilitation  will  not  begin 
in  earnest  until  the  final  take-over  contract 
Is  signed,  the  state  agencies  responsible — the 
Metropolitan  Transportation  Authority  of 
New  York  and  the  Connecticut  Transporte- 
tion  Authority — say  they  are  proceeding  with 
preliminary  planning. 

Harold  Wanaselja,  chief  of  project  man- 
agement of  the  M.T.A..  said  that  his  agency 
hoped  to  begin  soliciting  bids  on  the  new 
cars  In  February  or  March—well  In  advance 
of  the  take-over. 

The  new  cars  will  be  nearly  identical  to 
the  new  coaches  on  the  Long  Island,  with 
contoured,  high-backed  seats.  Each  car  will 
seat  130  passengers,  with  seats  arranged  In 
rows  of  three  on  one  side  of  the  aisle  and 
two  on  the  other.  This  Is  10  more  than  exist- 
ing New  Haven  cars.  The  major  difference 
win  be  external — the  addition  of  overhead 
pantographs  atop  the  train  to  pick  up  power 
from  the  catenary  wires  between  New  Haven 
and  Woodlawn. 

Plans  call  for  the  new  New  Haven  cars  to 
be  delivered  starting  18  months  after  a  con- 
tract Is  let.  All  are  to  be  delivered  In  a  year's 
time. 

Probably  the  first  visible  evidence  of  the 
modernization  will  be  work  on  new  stations. 
The  two  agencies  plan  to  raise  the  railroad's 
station  platforms  to  the  level  of  the  car 
floors. 

Except  for  Grand  Central  Terminal,  plat- 
forms are  now  aU  at  ground  level,  which 
means  that  commuters  must  struggle  up  the 
car  steps — no  easy  thing  for  the  heavy-set, 
the  elderly  or  the  handicapped. 

The  line's  9  stations  In  New  York  and  18 
In  Connecticut  will  be  reconstructed. 

The  M.T.A.  plans.  In  the  near  future,  to 
approach  local  communities  along  the  New 
Haven's  right-of-way  to  stimulate  Interest 
In  Joint  state-community  efforts  to  rebuild 
the  stations. 

Some  communities  already  have  been  map- 
ping their  own  plans.  In  others,  private  de- 
velopers have  acquired  title.  In  Greenwich, 
for  example,  a  developer  Is  building  a  com- 
mercial project  of  offices  and  stores. 

AUTOMATIC  CONTROLS 

Among  other  improvements  new  signals 
win  be  added  and  the  New  Haven  trains  will 
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be  equipped  with  new  automatic  train  con- 

trols. 

Recently  Mr.  Mustard,  the  Une's  mechani- 
cal superintendent,  showed  a  visitor  through 
a  large  building  in  New  Haven  that  contains 
the  facilities  for  overhauling  the  New 
Haven's  cars  and  locomotives.  Repeatedly, 
he  complained  that  the  old  management  had 
left  the  repair  shops  In  deplorable  condition. 

"They  never  threw  anything  away."  he 
declared  He  said  there  was  grease  on  the 
shop  floor  "an  inch  thick." 

As  a  rpsult  ot  changes  in  the  ^hops  the 
line  says  it  is  now  turning  out  six  refur- 
bished cars  a  month,  at  a  cost  of  $6,500  to 
$10.00n  a  car.  Under  the  old  system  less 
extensive  refurbishing — about  $2,500  a  car — 
produced  four  Improved  cars  a  month 

When  asked  if  the  car  rehabilitation  could 
be  speeded  up,  Mr.  Mustard  replied; 

"Assuming  I  was  able  to  find  shop  space, 
which  would  be  difficult,  and  assuming  I  was 
able  to  find  the  skilled  manpower,  which  I 
know  is  Impossible,  and  that  we  overhauled 
all  the  cars  on  a  one-year  crash  basis,  what 
in  the  world  would  I  do  with  the  manpower 
and  thf  additional  shop  .space  after  the  year 
is  over?  ' 


PROPOSAL    TO    HONOR    THE    LATE 
DR    MARTIN  LUTHER  KING 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  22,  1970 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  a  number  of  suggestions  for  hon- 
oring the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr..  in  my  home  city  of  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Dr.  King's  birthday,  Januarj-  15,  was 
marked  appropriately  in  our  community 
and  the  local  organization  BUILD  pro- 
posed the  renaming  of  one  of  oiu-  day's 
main  arteries.  Jefferson  Avenue,  in  Dr. 
King's  honor. 

As  an  alternate  to  the  renaming  of 
Jefferson  Avenue,  one  of  our  major  tele- 
vision stations.  WGR^TV,  has  proposed 
instead  that  Dr.  King  be  honored  by 
changing  the  name  of  Kensington  Ex- 
pressway to  Martin  Luther  King  Ex- 
pressway. 

The  movement  in  our  city  to  honor  the 
late  Dr.  King  is  sincere  and  has  my  full 
support.  I  am  impressed  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  WGR-TV  and  the  logic  for 
the  sdtemate. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Dr.  King  would 
have  wanted  our  city  to  replace  ita  ex- 
isting memorial  to  Thomas  Jefiferson, 
one  of  the  founders  of  our  country. 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  Nation's  sec- 
ond Vice  President  and  its  third  Presi- 
dent. 

WGR-TV   broadcast   an   editorial   on 
January  12  in  support  of  its  alternate. 
The  text  follows: 
Martin  Luther  King  Memoriai.  Expresswat 

The  local  organization  BtTILD  has  asked 
that  Jefferson  Avenue  in  Buffalo  be  renamed 
to  honor  Doctor  Martin  Luther  King  Junior. 
We  think  the  suggestion  to  memorialize  Doc- 
tor King  has  merit  and  should  be  considered. 

Our  suggestion  Is  to  rename  the  Kensing- 
ton Expressway.  This  would  enable  Btiffalo 
and  the  Niagara  Frontier  to  honor  the  Ute 
black  leader  and  stlU  maintain  the  memorial 
to  one  of  our  country's  founders,  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Creating  the  Martin  Luther  King  Express- 
way has  some  symbolism  In  that  It  can  b« 
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considered  a  ruad  out  of  the  glietto  and 
one  which  cc-nnects  with  a  continuing  series 
of  highways 

The  purely  practical  a.spect  of  the  Idea  Is 
the  ellmluation  of  confusion  acid  expense  In 
changing  local  addresses,  letterheads,  slgna 
and  oiher  itenu  a^^c-c'.ated  with  such  changes 

It  Is  our  feeling  that  the  Martin  Luther 
K.ug  Memorial  Expressway  would  be  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  a  great  American. 


THE    lrf79    TEXAS    ALMANAC 
DISCUSSES    DALl.AS 

HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

<f     TSXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdav    January  22.  1970 

Mr  COLLINS  Mr  Speaker,  during;  the 
recent  holiday  scaiin  I  was  t;ivcn  a  re- 
print of  the  Texas  Ahr.anac  for  t:ie  year 
1879  My  fnend.  Jack  C  Vaut'hn  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Stcck-Warlick 
Co  .  was  ihouThtful  enou':;h  to  reprint 
this  most  mterestm-,'  historical  docu- 
ment At  this  time,  the  Dalla.s  Mornin? 
News  CDntmucs  the  tradition  of  publish- 
ing our  Texa.s  Almanac  annually 

Back  90  years  a^io.  Dallas  w\is  a  yoiinc 
city  with  16.000  population,  wliereas.  to- 
day, we  have  erown  into  a  metropolis  of 
1.300,000  people  But.  what  impresses  one 
most  about  this  summary  of  Dallas  In 
1879  was  the  type  of  dynamic  leadership 
that  pioneered  our  community  They 
were  described  a5  'businessmen  who  dis- 
cerned the  future:  men  who  worked  to- 
gether for  the  ceneral  Kood  of  the  city. 
displayed  a  decree  of  enterpn.se.  com- 
bined with  a  concert  of  action,  and 
mutual  regard  of  the  prospenty  and 
prrow  th  equaled  by  no  other  city  in  Texa-s 
Such  men  as  flocked  to  Dallas  are  de- 
terred by  no  obstacles  '  And.  as  we  start 
Into  our  clean  1970  s,  the  greatest  a,s,set 
in  Dallas  is  still  the  manpower  leader- 
ship— men  looking  to  the  future. 

One  interesting  remark  was  the  la.st 
comment  where  Dallas  had  "minerals  the 
value  of  which  cannot  now  be  conjec- 
tured '  Our  city  never  expand  <1  becau.se 
of  Its  minerals  We  have  no  oil,  no  gold. 
and  no  minerals  It  Is  no  longer  a  matter 
of  conjecture — we  have  no  minerals — but 
Dallas  still  has  the  dynamic  leadership 
and  that  Is  the  ereatest  asset  any  com- 
munity can  have 

Mr    Speaker,  the  summary  of  Dallas 
from  the  1879  Texas  Almanac  follows: 
Ths  CrrT   or  Dallas 

Is  the  metropolis  of  north  Tex.v.s  It  is  the 
moot  wealthy  and  populous  ptjrtion  of  the 
State  and  by  reason  of  the  vigorous  enter- 
prise of  her  citizens,  and  r.aptd  growth  has 
sometimes  t>een  designated  the  Chicago  •  of 
Texas  Dall.is  Is  the  center  of  the  great  wheat 
belt  of  the  State,  and  is  In  the  m:dst  of  a  tier 
of  counties,  the  product ivenese  of  which  arc 
unsurpassed  If  equaled  In  the  broad  world 
Until  a  very  few  years  ago  Dallad  was  merely 
a  resF>ectab:e  locml  country  town  With  the 
adveni  of  the  Houston  St  Texas  Central  road, 
connecting  her  intimately  by  great  trunk 
lines  with  the  West,  and  the  GuJ  of  Mexico, 
commenced  a  tide  of  emigrauon  rarely  wit- 
nes:>ed.  even  in  the  rapid  growth  oi  American 
ciUea  Thea*  newcomere  were  shrewd  busi- 
nessmen, who  discerned  the  future  that 
awaited  the  city  Then  came  the  Texas  Pa- 
cific, aiTurdlng  ber  addlUooaJ  faciUUes,  and 
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a  tJirough  comix-tinK  line  t.f  r.iiiw.iv  It  m.iv 
without  prejudice  V>  other  points,  be  said 
that  the  bu.^lnesi;men  of  this  cliy  have  dls- 
pl.ived  .1  degree  of  cnterprl.^e.  cmblned  with 
,1  Concert  of  action,  and  mutual  regard  of  the 
prosperity  and  growth  of  the  place  eciu.iled 
by  no  other  city  In  Te\;vs  With  the  dls.id- 
vantagrs  of  limited  capital,  nj  fnt?rprl  e  was 
omitted  which  could  contrlbu'e  to  the 
growth  nnd  prosperity  of  the  yrung  city 
Such  men  a.,  flocked  to  Da!!.^s  are  deterred 
by  t\o  obstac:e  C.ip.icious  stores  and  wiuo- 
houses  were  erected,  and  the  ambrion  of 
thc'c  men  p'obed  for  the  trade  of  far  cll£- 
t  ,nt  p.-ints  Scon  DalUu  w.is  the  buslcrt  mrt 
m  Te\.>s  Why  should  she.  the  center  of  the 
richest  lands  and  most  populous  section,  net 
become  the  metrfpoUs  of  the  St.xte''  Such  It 
Is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  probability, 
she  is  yet  destined  to  become 

There  Is  certainly  con'-ent  rated  here  an 
a.mount  of  pluck,  vigor,  and  enterprise  which 
considering  age  and  cipit.il,  is  exhibited  no- 
where else  in  Tex.ts  Men.  tix),  work  iiigether 
for  the  general  good  of  the  city,  and  concert 
Is  nine  points  In  the  battle  for  succes.s  But 
not  al'ine  has  Dallas  l>een  alKe  In  commercial 
enterprise  Within  a  perk>d  so  brief  she  h.is 
m  \de  rapid  strides  In  Industrial  eiiterprlt.es 
She  has  In  o[5eratlon  two  cotton  compresses 
two  grain  elevators,  a  mammoth  cotton  sf ed 
oil  lact^iry,  a  number  of  capacious  planning 
mills,  a  woolen  factory  six  flouring  mills 
supplied  with  all  modern  machinery,  sever. il 
f  nuidrie;,  and  m.\chlne  shops,  some  of  them 
capable  of  turning  ovit  any  description  of 
work  a  cement  fact(Jry  an  artificial  .s'one 
factory,  qnite  .i  number  of  brick  ki:ns.  n  large 
hr'Kim  t.ict'iry  carriage  and  wagjn  manufac- 
tories, and  IS  the  headquarters  f.ir  Tex.us  lor 
farm  and  mill  machinery —perhaps  doing 
more  businesa  in  that  line  Lh.m  all  '>ther 
towns  combined,  the  biu^lness  in  this  branch 
.iKne  aggregating  $2  500.000  One  of  the 
grandest  enterprises  inaugurated  by  the  peo- 
[j:e  w.i  ,  tiie  building  of  the  DalUis  k  Wichita 
Kaiiwav  stretching  in  a  northwesterly  di- 
rection trirf'Ugh  a  rejjlun  abounding  Ixjth  In 
minerals  and  rich  productl-c  lands,  and  the 
cumpletlon  of  which  will  open  to  Dall.is  a 
gr.iud  future 

Dallas  has  perhaps  a  greater  number  of 
eleg.ini  and  sutjstajuiai  churches  than  any 
city  In  the  Stale  of  which  there  are  21.  rep- 
resenting most  of  the  leading  denominations 
of  religion,  all  presided  over  by  able  divines 
No  city  Is  bet'er  supplied  with  schools  and 
CO. leges-  a  magnificent  female  college  re- 
cently completed  being  one  of  the  notable 
features  of  the  city 

It  may  be  read.ly  assumed  that  a  people 
So  enterpns.ng  and  anibitlcjus  as  those  of 
Dallas  would  not  t>e  slow  In  the  Inaugura- 
tion of  nnxlern  Improvement-s  No  city  Is 
better  lighted  wl"h  ga.s  Here  are  w.iterworks 
bringing  tine  water  int)  almost  eery  house 
Some  7  miles  ft  street  railw.iy  and  other  Im- 
provements too  innumerable  to  mention  In 
the^e  page?  The  extent  of  hotel  accommo- 
dations at  Dallas  are  unequalled  Ln  the  State, 
a  number  of  them  being  commanding  build- 
ings, perh.ips  equal  to  any  In  the  Southwest 
A  Stranger  visiting  Dallas  from  miTst  any  of 
the  other  towns  of  the  State  Is  at  once  Im- 
pressed with  the  evidences  of  life  to  be  ob- 
se.'"ved  on  all  sides  Wagons  from  remote 
counties,  headed  wl'h  cotton,  wheat,  and 
other  produce,  blockade  the  streets  He  Is  not 
less  Impressed  with  the  Intelligence  and  bear- 
ing of  those  men  fr'im  the  country,  who  come 
here  to  dispose  of  their  produce  and  furnish 
their  supplies  They  are  In  fact  composed 
of  thrifty  farmers  from  the  Northwestern. 
Western,  and  Southwestern  St.jtes.  who  came 
to  Texas  to  t)etter  their  fortunes  and  are  suc- 
ceeding Nt  better  society  Is  to  be  found  In 
the  world  'h.in  the  popul.itlon  of  western  and 
northwestern  Texas. 

The  number  of  cotton  buyers  In  this  mar- 
ket during  the  feeason  of  1878  9  have  been 
numerous,    and    the    means    at    comm.tnd 
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abuiid.mtly  ample  to  move  the  crop  In  flue. 
It  clearly  lies  within  the  power  of  the  people 
of  Dallas  to  maintain  for  her  the  pOoUlon 
which  .'he  enjoys  at  this  writing  as  one  of 
til  leading  commercial  and  manuf-icturliv 
cities  In  Texas,  and  the  d.iy  Is  probably  not 
far  dlst.int  when  her  pre-'cnt  16.000  or  20.000 
inhablt.ints  will  swell  Into  50,000— fur  not 
nlone  is  Dallas  the  metropolis  of  the  great 
wheat  belt,  but  of  a  country  alike  adapted  ui 
cottcin  and  all  the  cereals— of  a  region  vast 
In  area,  and  yet  compara'lvcly  undeveloped, 
abounding  not  alone  In  rich  cheap  lands,  but 
In  minerals  the  ^.tU^e  of  wlilch  cannot  now 
be  c:njeciured 


STATE    DKPARTMENT   VIEWS    ON 
HICKENLOOPER    AMENDMENT 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDMNt 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPIJESENTATIVEb 
Thursday.  January  22.  1970 

Mr  HAMILTON.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
thought  It  would  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues  to  read  some  recent  corre- 
spondence between  Uie  State  Department 
and  my.self.  on  the  Issue  of  the  Hicken- 
lonper  amendment  The  letters  follow: 
Df-cembex  8,  1969 

Hon     WlLLI.^M   P    RCKIEHS. 

Str.ctary  of  State, 
Washington.  D  C 

Dt\R  Mr  Secrltary  I  would  like  to  know 
what  your  views  are  regarding  the  Hicken- 
looper  amendment  to  the  Foreign  A.sslsUiiue 
Act  of  1961  Do  you  recommend  Its  repeal  or 
Its  continuance^  Has  It  been  an  asset  or  a 
liability  In  our  negotiations  with  Peru,  and 
In  our  relations  with  other  South  American 
nations? 

I  look  forward  to  receiving  your  reply. 
Sincerely, 

Lfe  H    Hamilton, 
.Wcmbcr  of  Congress. 

Departme.st  or  State, 
Waih:ngton.  December  22,  1963. 
Hon    Lee  H    HAMnTON, 
Howic  of  Rcp'eicntatives, 
Wa'ihington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Hamilton:  The  Secre- 
tary h.vs  a.«ked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter 
of  December  8  concerning  the  Hlckenlooper 
.Amendment 

In  the  wake  of  our  recent  crisis  with  Peru 
the  question  of  whether  this  amendment 
servos  the  national  Interest  has  become  In- 
creasingly debated  within  the  Executive 
Br.mch  It  Is  the  vle'v  of  the  Department  that 
the  Hlckenlooper  Amendment  does  not  add 
to  the  Pre^'dent's'  authority  to  protect  Arnrr- 
irari  btmnc^j  abroad,  and  In  fact  introduce-' 
certain  elements  of  inflexibility  that  can 
make  It  difUcult  for  the  Exerutlve  Branch  to 
sh.ipe  a  respoa-ic  that  Is  appropriate  to  nn;l 
likely  t3  be  effective  In  a  jjartlculir  case 
For  instance,  the  six-month  time  limit  pre- 
scribed by  the  amendment  leads  to  public, 
tiine-specUic  confrontations  that  make  It 
more  difficult  to  carry  out  the  delicate  nego- 
tiations that  are  necessary  to  resolve  these 
difficult  pr  iblems  In  this  sense  at  least  the 
amendment  Is  a  liability  In  our  negotiations 
with  Peru  over  the  cxp.'opriatlon  of  the 
properties  of  Uie  International  Petroleum 
Corporation  In  effect,  the  amendment  tends 
to  put  all  US  Interests  In  a  country  at  risk 
on  a  single  Issue,  admittedly  a  very  Impor- 
tint  Issue. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  provision  of  law 
was  Intended  to  act  as  a  deterrent  to  uncom- 
pensated expropriations  and  other  actions 
against  U  S.  investors  In  violation  of  Inter- 
national law.  This  l3  an  Important  purpose 
and   a   legitimate  concern   of   the  Congress. 
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While  questions  can  be  raised  as  to  whether 
the  amendment  In  Its  present  form  Is  an 
effective  Instrument  for  that  purpose,  there 
are  different  opinions  on  this  matter  that 
deserve  careful  consideration.  In  addition, 
we  are  faced  with  some  current  and  poten- 
tial exproportlon  situations  which  would  af- 
fect tKJth  the  subst.ince  and  timing  of  any 
position  the  Department  might  take  on  pos- 
sible adjustments  In  the  amendment. 

At  the  present  moment,  we  are  not  prepared, 
to  make  any  definite  recommendations  on 
the  future  statuj  of  the  amendment,  but  we 
will  be  considering  this  Issue  as  events  de- 
velop In  the  next  few  weeks. 

We  continue  to  believe  In  the  Importance 
of  the  role  private  investment  can  play  In 
the  development  process.  As  the  President 
noted  In  his  addre^^s  before  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Press  Association  on  October  31,  "con- 
structive foreign  Investment  has  the  special 
advantage  of  being  a  prime  vehicle  for  the 
transfer  of  technology"  to  developing  coun- 
tries. Whether  private  Investment  is  attracted 
to  a  particular  country  depends  on  many 
f.vctors,  particularly  business  confidence  In 
the  foreign  government  and  its  readiness  to 
abide  by  rules  of  International  law.  As  the 
President  states,  "a  capital  importing  coun- 
try (must)  expect  a.  serious  Impairment  of 
Its  ability  to  attract  Investment  funds  when 
It  acts  against  existing  Investments  In  a  way 
which  runs  counter  to  commonly  accepted 
norms  of  international  law  and  behavior." 
We  believe  this  Is  an  important  thought  we 
should  keep  in  mind  in  reviewing  the  Hlcken- 
looper Amendment. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours. 

H.   C.   TORBERT,   Jr  , 
Acting  Assistant   Secretary  for  Congres- 
sional Rdations. 


JUST  A  COINCIDENCE? 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  22,  1970 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Nelpa  News,  published  by  the 
Northwest  Electric  Light  &  Power  As- 
sociation, has  passed  over  my  desk.  It 
may  be  of  Interest  to  my  colleagues  and 
I  submit  it  for  the  Record: 

JrsT  A  Coincidence? 

In  May  of  1919  at  Dusseldorf,  Germany, 
the  Allied  Forces  obtained  a  copy  of  the 
"Communist  Rules  for  Revolution."  Nearly 
fifty  years  later,  the  Reds  are  still  "following 
the  rule."  As  you  read  the  list,  stop  after 
each  Item  and  think  about  the  present-day 
situation  and  where  you  live,  and  all  around 
the  nation.  We  quote  from  the  Red  Rules: 

A.  Corrupt  the  young,  get  them  away  from 
rellFlon.  Get  them  interested  in  sex.  Make 
them  superficial;  destroy  their  ruggedness. 

B.  Get  control  of  all  means  of  publicity 
thereby: 

1.  Get  people's  minds  off  their  government 
by  focusing  their  attention  on  athletics,  sexy 
books  and  plays  and  other  trivialities, 

2.  Divide  the  people  into  hoetile  groups  by 
constantly  harping  on  controversial  matters 
of  no  Importance. 

3.  Destroy  the  people's  faith  In  their  nat- 
ural leaders  by  holding  the  latter  up  to  con- 
tempt, ridicule  and  obloquy. 

4.  Always  preach  true  democracy,  but  seize 
power  as  fast  and  as  ruthlessly  as  possible. 

5.  By  encouraging  government  extrava- 
gance, destroy  its  credit,  produce  fear  of  In- 
flation with  rising  prices  and  general  dis- 
content. 
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6.  Foment  unnecessary  strikes  In  vital  in- 
dustries, encourage  civil  disorders  and  foster 
a  lenient  and  soft  attitude  on  the  part  of 
government  toward  such  disorders. 

7.  By  specious  argument  cause  the  break- 
down of  the  old  moral  virtues,  honesty,  so- 
briety, continued  faith  In  the  pledged  word, 
ruggedness. 

C.  Cause  the  registration  of  all  firearms  on 
some  pretext,  with  a  view  of  confiscating 
them  and  leaving  the  population  helpless. 

That  was  quite  a  list,  wasn't  it?  Now  stop 
and  think,  how  many  of  those  rules  are  being 
carried  out  in  this  na.tion  today?  I  don't  see 
how  any  thinking  person  c.\n  truthfully  say 
that  the  Communists  do  not  have  any  part 
in  the  chaos  that  Is  upsetting  ovir  nation. 
Or  it  is  Ju'5t  one  big  coincidence?  I  doubt  it. 


BRIGHTER  PROSPECTS  FOR  U.S. 
MERCHANT  MARINE 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  22,  1970 

Mr.  GARMATZ,  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  Propeller  Club,  Port  of  Washing- 
ton, honored  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tor, Andrew  Gibson,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
Mrs.  Helen  Delich  Bentley,  at  a  luncheon 
in  the  Raybum  House  OfBce  Building,  "t 
was  a  pleasure  to  be  among  the  guests  on 
that  occasion  because  the  spirit  which 
pervaded  the  gathering  was  one  of  ex- 
citement, occasioned  by  the  expectation 
of  early  action  to  review  our  merchant 
marine. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  Include  in  the  Record 
the  remarks  of  Mrs.  Bentley,  which  indi- 
cate a  uniting  of  all  groups  in  support  of 
a  new  program: 
Remarks  bt  the  Honokabue  Helen  Delich 

Bentlst,  Chaikman  or  the  Federal  Masi- 

TiMK  Commission,  Bstore  the  Luncheon 

Mbxtinc  of  the  Pbopeller  Clttb  of  the 

Unittd  States,  Port  of  WASHtNcroN,  D.C., 

Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  January 

21,  1970 

It  Is  an  honor  today  to  be  addressing  the 
Polar  Bear  Port  of  the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
United  States.  As  an  early  explorer  In  the 
Northwest  Passage,  one  whose  four  letter 
word  made  history  from  the  North  Pole,  I 
hereby  grant  to  everyone  here  today  charter 
membership  in  the  Polar  Explorers  Club.  We 
will  make  Chairman  Edward  A.  Garmatz 
president  of  the  club  since  he  limped  here 
today  in  pain  and  under  strain — an  infected 
leg  and  in  this  bitter  cold  weather. 

Our  next  meeting  will  be  one  year  from 
today  in  Helen's  Haven,  a  recently-chartered 
cove  off  the  Prince  of  Wales  Strait  on  Victoria 
n  Island.  Transportation  will  be  furnished 
by  the  Coast  Guard  If  our  good  friends  here 
on  the  Hill  Insist  that  some  money  be  spent 
on  new  Ice  breakers. 

What  a  heart-breaking  sight  that  was  to 
see  the  American-Sag  Icebreaker  sadly  limp- 
ing away  trying  to  hold  her  own  through  the 
thick  Arctic  Ice  while  the  modem  Canadian 
vessel  stood  valiantly  by.  So  for  our  next 
meeting,  we  want  new  Ice  breakers  for  trans- 
portation. Chairman  Garmatz,  and,  money- 
holder,  the  Honorable  Prank  Bow. 

I  was  somewhat  dismayed  In  looking 
around  this  room  that  there  wasn't  any 
American  flag  In  view.  Jack  Drewry  said  that 
there  was  one  flying  over  the  Building  (the 
Raybum  BiUldlng),  so  we  will  forgive  this 
oversight  tbls  time,  but  not  again. 

This  is  good  today  to  be  here  In  the  com- 
pany of  so  many  friends  and  acquaintances 
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of  long  standing  here  at  the  Propeller  Club  of 
the  Port  of  Washington. 

Nor  can  I  forget  the  fact  that  It  was  this 
Propeller  Club  of  the  Port  of  Washington 
that  initiated  the  progressive  step  of  open- 
ing its  membership  rolls  to  women  some  four 
and  a  half  years  ago.  It  was  at  such  a  lunch- 
eon as  this  that  six  women  were  first  pre- 
sented with  their  Certificates  of  Membership 
in  the  Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States. 

By  so  doing,  you  acknowledged  that 
women  were  no  mere  passing  fancy,  but  were 
here  to  stay  as  part  of  the  body  politic,  con- 
stituting forceful  allies  in  the  Prop^eller 
Clubs  efforts  to  obtain  a  merchant  marine 
equal  to  the  Nation's  needs. 

True,  they  were  all  women  who  had  long 
worked,  each  In  her  own  way,  for  the  best 
interests  of  our  Nation's  shipping  because  of 
strong,  personal  convictions  in  the  matter — 
and  I  l>elieve  you  will  all  agree  that  there  is 
no  stronger,  more  persistent,  more  persuasive 
advocate  than  a  wom?.n  fighting  for  her  con- 
victions. 

If  memory  serves  me — and  I  am  certain  It 
does — those  six  women  were  the  Honorable 
Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  long-time  member  and 
ranking  Democrat  House  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee;  Barbara  Boardman. 
of  the  Maritime  Administration;  Marguerite 
Bryan,  of  the  Labor-Management  Commit- 
tee; Madeline  Carrol,  the  screen  star; 
Kathryn  O'Marr  of  Grace  Line  and  myself,  as 
the  then  Maritime  Editor  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun. 

Others  have  since  joined  us  as  members  of 
the  Propeller  Club.  But  as  for  the  first  six, 
I  leave  it  to  yotir  Judgment  as  to  whether  we 
have  t>een  working  partners  with  you  during 
the  Interventing  years  In  the  unending 
labor  to  achieve  a  strong,  well-rounded 
American  Merchant  Marine,  opjXKlng  its  de- 
tractors and  assiduously  working  for  Its  ad- 
vancement. 

One  thing  is  certain,  the  Interests  of  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  have  advanced, 
whether  it  is  measured  against  one  year,  five 
or  ten  years  ago.  That  is  why  we  can  at  long 
last  say  the  future  holds  great  promise — a 
promise  based  not  on  promises,  but  on 
actions. 

That  Is  another  basic  reason  why  I  take 
such  personal  pleasure  in  being  present  to- 
day, In  company  with  Maritime  Administra- 
tor Andy  Gibson,  as  a  member  of  President 
Nixon's  team  concerned  with  American 
shipping  and  the  shipping  polices  of  this 
Nation  having  a  bearing  upon  United  States 
trade  and  commerce. 

Some  of  the  hardest — and,  when  my  side 
won,  happiest — battles  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  have  been 
fought  up  here  on  Capitol  Hill  during  my 
years  with  the  "Sun".  I  think  it  would  be  in 
order  for  me  to  say  here  that  I  believe  it 
has  been  the  liberal  support  over  the  years 
of  the  management  of  The  Sun  Papers  to  the 
maritime  industry  that  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  towards  laying  the  foundation  for  edu- 
cating both  the  present  Administration  and 
the  members  on  Capitol  Hill  on  the  impor- 
tance of  seapower  and  why  the  United  States 
had  to  halt  its  downward  trend  in  this  area. 
But  both  you  and  I  know  there  are  new  bat- 
tles ahead.  Because  of  this,  It  is  good  to  have 
in  the  same  corner  a  hard-hitting  Maritime 
Administrator  like  Andy  Gibson — one  who 
knows  the  shipping  business  and  respects 
the  promotional  Ideals  and  ambitions  which 
the  Propeller  Club  espouses. 

With  the  Propeller  Club  backing  the  Nixon 
program,  and  the  legislative  package  seeking 
U>-hring  the  program  Into  reality,  I  am  posi- 
tive that  better  days  are  ahead  for  Ameri- 
can shipping  and  I  stand  before  you  today 
ready  to  pledge  that  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission's  role  to  achieve  this  will  not 
be  found  wanting! 

In  1903,  at  the  dawning  of  the  Twentieth 
Century.  President  Theodore  Roosevelt   de- 
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Uveretl  .t  m«te.ii(!e  lo  Crtpitol  HlU  Al  thm 
ame  tlua  great  Bepvibllcan  president  de- 
clared that  A  nujorlty  ot  uvir  people  de- 
sire tliat  steps  be  taken  m  the  interest  of 
American  shipping  so  lU.it  we  may  once 
more  resume  our  turmer  position  in  the 
ocean-carrying   trade 

President    K^jsevelt     u-ld     the    ConKresis 
rue  dlSerences  of  opinion  .us  to  the  proper 
mc'hod  of  reachuijj   ilu*  end   have   been   so 
wide   that   It   has  been   impossible  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  any  scheme  ' 

Since  the  differences  wuhiu  the  Industry 
viere  so  wide  that  nothing  concrete  could  be 
accomplished  Teddy  Rotisevelt  suggested  the 
creation  of  a  Maritime  CLmmiUiion  U)  study 
the  problem  and  to  recommend  a  course  or 
action 

The  Congress  agreed 

That  study  was  made  ar.d  tho  majority  of 
the  Commission  accepted  the  v.ews  of  ship 
owners  and  ship  builders  and  a.>serted  that 
■Thoughtful  men  throughout  the  entire 
country  have  now  come  to  see  that  the  ques- 
tion 13  not  merely  one  of  building  ships  or 
manning  ships,  important  as  that  may  be 
to  large  seaboard  comnivinlties  Nor  is  the 
question  further,  one  solely  of  the  national 
defense,  though  that  of  Itself  would  abun- 
dantly Justify  Congressional  action  A  third 
imperative  motive  for  the  creatu  n  of  an 
adequate  merchant  marine  is  the  need  for 
new  and  wider  markets  Without  these  there 
IS  such  a  thing  a.s  smother. iig  at  home  lu 
our  own  prasperity 

OtBcial  US.  flg'.ires  show  that   from  l^(ri 
1906   we   had   a   Gross   National    Product    of 
$24  2  billion   Today  our  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct tops  1980  billion  and  Is  soon  expected  to 
pass  the  trillion-dollar  mark 

Now  I  am  sure  that  everyone  within  the 
sound  of  my  voice  knows,  at  least  as  well 
as  I  do.  the  tortuous  course  of  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  since  the  dawning  of  this 
centurv 

It  is  our  good  fortune  that  the  Maritime 
Administrator  in  this  critical  time,  both  by 
training  and  profession,  is  well  aware  of  the 
shoals,  the  rocks,  and  the  barrier  reefs  that 
He  ahead— as  well  as  the  friends  in  Congress 
who  will  Join  m  upgrading  the  Merchant 
Marine  by  enabling  legislation  now  before 
the  Congress 

On  my  part.  let  me  assure  the  Maritime 
Administrator  before  this  auspicious  gather- 
ing that  he  will  have  my  fullest  support, 
flrst.  as  an  American  and.  second,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
Not  only  will  he  have  my  support  In  his 
endeavors  to  advance  legislation  acceptance 
by  the  Congres>s.  but  also  In  the  important 
project  of  Ameircan  Merchant  Marine  pro- 
motion for  which  he  is  the  designated  re- 
sponsible offlclal 

In  this  regard  let  me  say  that  I  find  a  too- 
wlde^pread  philosophy  held  to  the  effect  that 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commlsfion  should 
tend  to  Its  reg-.ilatory  knitting  and  let  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  sink  or  float 
on  Its  own 

As  an  American  I  do  not  share  that 
phr.o.sophy 

I  ftrmly  believe  that  the  Commission  can 
ai.d  does  provide  as.slstance  to  the  American 
Merchant  Marine,  that  at  the  Federal  Marl- 
t.me  Cunimlsslon  our  regulation  can  and  does 
remove  arti-Vial  impediments  to  trade  and 
commerce 

Regulation,  properly  applied,  can  ensure 
fair  competition  Fair  competition  stimulates 
trade  ai.d  more  cargoes  move  We  know  that 
If  cargo  U  available,  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  can  do  well  under  conditions  of  fair 
competition  I  might  add  that  as  the  carg'^jes 
to  and  from  the  United  States  flow  in  abun- 
dance our  foreign  ship-owning  friends  also 
t>eneflt 

I  am  fully  a»are  that  Americans  in  gen- 
eral and  American  businessmen  In  partlc- 
u!..r    do    not    like    Government    regulation. 
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That  U  »  healthy  sign  In  keeping  with  our 
Independence  as  a  people  As  a  result,  for 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  this  means 
that  we.  who  are  regulators,  must  dedicate 
ourselves  to  convincing  the  business  com- 
munity- by  actions  more  than  by  words— 
th.it  fair  regulation  Ls  indeed  helpful 

That  IS  the  type  of  regulation  that  I  am 
determined  and  will  Insist  be  practiced  at 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  I  am  cer- 
tain that  Commissioners  Fanseen  Day.  Bar- 
rett, and  Hearn  Join  me  in  this  delermlna- 
tlc.ii 

We  at  the  Coniml.islon  cm  help  American 
tratle  and  commerce,  and  the  American 
Merchant  Murine,  a^  well  a.s  the  merchant 
marines  of  those  free  nations  that  trade  with 
iia  We  can  do  so  by  concerning  ourselves 
with  the  public  welfare  and  with  the  welfare 
i''.  the  carriers,  the  terminals,  the  freight 
!otvk.,riJers.  and  shippers. 

We  know  that  the  regulation  of  confer- 
encc-s  is  an  extremely  delicate  ta.sk  Some 
steamship  men  think  It  Is  an  Imposisible  one 
Nevertheless,  we  Intend  pursuing  our  re- 
sp  nMbilities  We  will  encourage  self-p<3lifing 
We  will  declare  war  on  IllK-it  rebating  and 
other  malpractices  which  foster  and  breed 
unfair  competition 

It  Is  stimulating  to  me  to  know  that  de- 
spite some  very  basic  different  views,  many 
ut  the  foreign  maritime  nations  are  begin- 
ning to  respect  our  battle  to  achieve  fair 
competition 

We  are  convincing  the  shipping  confer- 
ences that  Just  and  reasonable  procedures  for 
handling  complaints,  fair  and  reasonable 
rules  concerning  admission  and  expulsion; 
and  equitable  arrangements  for  conference 
membership,  foeter  and  promote  confldenc  > 
in  world  trade  and  that  confidence  makes 
commerce  flourish 

In  our  ofl-jihore  trades  between  the  Con- 
tinental United  States  and  Alaska.  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam  and 
Samoa  the  Commission  is  being  carefully 
considerate  of  the  needs  of  the  l.slands  and. 
at  the  same  time,  of  the  rights  of  the  carriers 
to  serve  and  to  earn  a  fair  and  adequ.ite 
pr'.nt  by  .American  standards 

History  refuses  to  stand  still  At  the  Fed- 
eral  M  irltlme  Commission,  as  elsewhere  In 
the  field  of  n.itlonal  maritime  p>ollcy,  the 
Nixon  Administration  Is  meeting  Its  respon- 
sibility to  recognize  and  to  deal  with  new 
problems  as  they  develop 

Fortunately  in  our  American  form  of  gov- 
ernment, such  responsibilities  do  not  set  up 
the  Maritime  Admlnl.stratlon  nor  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  as  dictators  Par  from 
It  You  know  that  we  have  many  '  bosses," 
m.itiy  helpers,  and  constrti.-tlve  critics  whose 
services  are  invaluable  You  also  know  that 
we  have  a  number  of  plain  and  fancy  kltbitz- 
ers  plus  those  who  strive,  at  any  cost,  for 
special  privileges  regardless  of  the  public 
welfare 

Ap.irt  from  this,  however,  the  Maritime 
Administration,  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission, and  the  responsible  and  patriotic 
maritime  Industry— both  labor  and  manage- 
ment—now Is  on  a  course  to  weld  a  program 
which  will  meet  the  plans  and  specs"  laid 
down  by  President  Nixon  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Congres.s  of  the  United  States 
to  vastly  improve  the  sUitus  of  the  American 
Merchant  Marine 

This  country  deserves  and  must  have  a 
sound  program  to  revltali/.e  the  Nations 
shipping  Such  a  program  will  be  achieved 
through  the  legislation  submitted  to  the 
C   ngress   by   the  Nixon   Administration 

It  we  back  the  President,  America  will 
get  the  revitalized  Merchant  Marine  essen- 
tial to  Us  future  economic  well-being  and 
security 

The  time  Is  past  for  the  wringing  of  hands. 
The  time  is  here  to  Join  hands,  and  to  Join 
with  President  Nixon  In  achieving  America's 
place  in  the  future  on  the  trade  lanes  of 
the  world  I 
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THE    JAYCEES    CELEBRATE    THEIR 
50TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  CURENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRtSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  22.  1970 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  Mr  Speaker,  the 
United  State.s  Jaycees  are  celebrating 
their  50th  anniversary  thi.s  week.  Since 
their  founding  in  St  Louis  m  1920,  the 
Jaycees  have  dedicated  them.selves  to 
local  community  service  projects.  They 
have  been  instrumental  in  building  the 
leadership  qualities  a  dynamic  society 
needs  to  continue  to  grow  and  prosp>er. 

In  the  midst  of  an  atmosphere  in- 
crea.singly  critical  of  American  ideals, 
the  Jaycees  stand  foursquare  for  the 
principles  uixjn  which  America  became 
great:  faith  in  God,  human  brotherhood, 
.social  and  economic  justice,  the  rule  of 
law,  the  dignity  of  the  individual,  and 
service  to  humanity. 

While  surrounded  by  a  burgeoning 
bureaucracy  iii  which  an  ofiBcial's  discre- 
tion plays  an  ever-larger  role  In  the  exe- 
cution and  enforcement  of  regulations, 
the  Jaycees  proclaim  the  forgotten  truth 
"that  government  should  be  of  laws 
rather  than  of  men." 

The  growth  of  the  Jaycees  over  the 
vears  is  very  encouraging  and  has  been 
much  deserved.  They  have  grown  from 
12  chapters  and  4.000  members  in  1920  to 
a  network  of  over  6,000  chapters  with 
more  than  300,000  members. 

Among  their  civic  programs  are  annual 
recognition  of  outstanding  young  men, 
the  granting  of  scholarships,  and  spon- 
sorship of  community  development  and 
mental  health  and  retardation  seminars 
and  various  Junior  sports  events. 

The  activities  of  Jaycee  chapters  in  my 
district  have  always  been  a  source  of 
civic  pride.  In  recent  years  the  Jaycees 
have  become  Involved  in  the  real  press- 
ing needs  of  the  community  In  addition 
to  sponsoring  their  popular  traditional 
activities. 

As  long  as  the  spirit  embodied  by  the 
United  States  Jaycees  continues  to  pre- 
vail. America  will  emerge  from  the  crisis 
psycholoRy  of  the  1960s  fully  prepared 
to  renew  its  commitment  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  to  the  swift  and  humane 
solution  of  our  social  problenis. 

An  excellent  letter  from  the  president 
of  the  Springfield.  Ohio.  Jaycees  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Springfield  Sun.  To 
give  it  the  wider  circulation  it  deserves. 
I  am  herewith  inserting  the  text  of  the 
letter  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
I  From  the  Springfield  (Ohio)  Sun.  Jan.  1<>. 
1970] 
Jaycecs — 50  Years  cr  Progress 

Editor.  The  Sun: 

The  week  of  Jan  18-Jan  24  will  celebrate 
the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  United  States 
Jaycees  dunng  their  annutJ  Jaycee  Week. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Springfield  Jay- 
cees were  organized  that  same  year  and 
therefore  celebrate  this  60th  anniversary 
with  an  added  pleaaure. 

As  we  look  forward  to  the  next  50  years, 
we  must  reflect  our  belief  that  every  Ameri- 
can clUzen  can  and  must  play  a  role  in  creat- 
ing an  environment  for  change  In  this  coun- 
try, even  If  It  sometimes  means  that  rigid 
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structures  must  be  broken.  Tliat  Is  our  re- 
sponsibility— It  must  be  our  goal. 

During  the  past  50  yenrs,  the  Jaycees  have 
provided  an  untold  number  of  qualified 
public  servants.  The  fact  that  President  Nix- 
on and  former  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey are  both  past  local  Jaycee  presidents 
IS  a  good  example  of  this.  Today,  past  Jay- 
cees are  prominent  In  the  House  and  the 
Senate  as  well  as  In  other  top  leadership  po- 
sitions In  federal,  state,  and  local  govem- 
ment,s.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  Jaycees,  but  it 
\i  ali!o  a  challenge:  and  that  Is  that  we  con- 
tinue to  provide  the  quality  of  leadership  In 
this  vital  position  that  has  made  this  coun- 
try great. 

In  our  beginning  as  an  organization,  we 
were  and  still  are.  to  some  extent,  involved 
In  programming  that  Is  not  meeting  the 
needs  of  today's  society.  But  during  the  past 
few  years  we  have  grown  up,  realizing  that 
just  providing  Christmas  shopping  tours 
and  running  beauty  pageants  Isn't  the  an- 
swer. We  must  continue  our  trend  toward 
getting  Involved  In  the  real  needs  that  face 
otir  communities  today.  We  all  know  what 
the  priorities  In  our  conununitles  and  states 
should  be.  and  It  only  remains  for  us  to  forge 
ahead  In  this,  our  50th  year.  Into  areas  that 
are  not  always  pleasant  or  rewarding  but 
which  are  vital  to  our  well-being  as  Ameri- 
cans and  as  a  truly  United  States. 

We  think  that  it  Is  particularly  significant 
that  In  this  point  In  our  organization's  his- 
tory we  can  look  back  on  50  years  of  excel- 
lent growth,  and  In  so  doing  we  can  see  that 
we  have  indeed  genuinely  contributed  to  the 
well-being  of  our  communities,  states,  and 
nation.  But  we  must  not  be  so  caught  up  In 
considering  our  past  that  we  let  the  future 
slip  by  unnoticed,  failing  to  take  the  initia- 
tive In  helping  to  provide  the  solutions  so 
urgently  needed  In  light  of  the  problems  we 
as  a  nation  face  today. 

In  refiectlng  on  the  growth  of  The  United 
States  Jaycees'  early  beginnings  as  the  Her- 
culanean  Dancing  Society  and  comparing 
that  to  where  we  stand  today,  we  have  a 
right  to  be  proud  of  our  progress.  Right  now, 
we  are  increasingly  looked  upon  as  the  num- 
ber one  volunteer  organization  that  is  gen- 
uinely concerned  about  poverty,  health,  em- 
ployment, safety  and  several  other  vital  areas 
that  relate  to  people  In  the  United  States. 
What  this  in  fact  does  is  to  place  on  our 
sboulders  the  greatest  responsibility  we  as 
an  organization  and  as  Individuals  have  ever 
had.  In  this,  our  50th  year,  we  must  re- 
evaluate our  dedication,  our  goals,  and  pur- 
pose In  order  to  channel  the  greatest  amount 
of  effort  and  manpower  to  the  most  effective 
u^e.  If  we  can  indeed  do  this,  there  is 
nothing  that  we  cannot  do. 

Harvev  M.  Richison, 
President,  Springfield  Jaycees. 


SALUTE  TO  A  DEDICATED  MAN 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  mrw  jerstt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  22,  1970 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  town 
of  Glen  Ridge,  N.J.,  has  been  ably  served 
during  the  last  4  years  by  Mayor  Herbert 
H.  Johnson.  He  has  now  retired  only 
to  assume  the  duties  of  organizing  Glen 
Ridge's  75th  anniversary  celebration. 

A  recent  article  from  the  Glen  Ridge 
paper  follows: 

Saltjt*  to  a  Dcdicateo  Mak 

On  New  Year's  Day  Mayor  Herbert  H. 
Johnson  stepped  down  from  his  desk  In 
the  Council  Chamber  after  many  years  of 
service  to  the  borough. 

For  the  last  four  years  Johnson  bad  been 
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Mayor  of  Glen  Ridge  and  had  devoted  many 
long  hours  to  resolving  the  borough's  prob- 
lems. Prior  to  holding  this  post  he  served 
the  borough  as  Councilman. 

Just  to  show  his  dedication  and  devotion 
to  duty  Johnson  took  over  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  75th  anniversary  committee. 
This  group  Is  planning  celebration  activi- 
ties for  this  summer  when  commemoration 
rites  will  be  held  recalling  Glen  Ridge's 
breaking  away  from  Bloomfie:..  In  1895. 
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OUR  NATION  IN  THE  DECADE 
AHEAD 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  22.  1970 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  recent  recess.  Empire  magazine, 
a  supplement  to  the  Sunday  Denver  Post, 
published  a  most  astute  appraisal  of 
where  our  Nation  stands  in  the  milestone 
year  of  1970. 

The  article,  which  was  written  by  Pal- 
mer Hoyt,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Denver  Post,  may  be  considered  both  a 
footnote  to  the  I960's  and  a  prolog  to  the 
1970's. 

I  commend  "Our  Nation  in  the  Decade 
Ahead"  for  your  reading : 

Otm  Nation  in  thk  Decade  Ahead 
(By  Palmer  Hoyt) 

Anyone  who  attempts  to  forecast  what  the 
world  in  the  1970s  will  be  like  finds  himself 
In  somewhat  the  same  position  as  the  air- 
line captain  in  the  old  Joke  who  reported  to 
bis  passengers  that  he  had  "both  good  and 
bad  news"  for  them. 

■First,  the  bad  news,"  said  the  captain. 
"It  appears  that  we  are  lost.  However,  on  the 
brighter  side,  we  are  making  good  speed." 

Of  course,  humanity's  prospects  in  the 
decade  ahead  are  not  that  grim.  In  many 
ways,  the  prospects  are  downright  exciting. 
But  there  are  also  some  very  dark  clouds 
over  the  horizon,  and  these  should  be  faced 
realistically. 

Humanity  Is  likely  to  continue  to  live  in 
the  19708  In  the  shadow  of  the  hydrogen 
bomb  and  other  superweapons  of  frighten- 
ing potency.  It  will  also  face  the  prospect 
that  the  human  environment  will  become 
less  and  less  compatible  because  of  pollu- 
tion, dlmlnl.shlng  supply  of  food  and  other 
resources  plus  the  psychological  pressures 
of  Increased  crowding. 

All  of  these  problems  are  rather  direct  "fall- 
out" from  the  non-nuclear  weapon  which 
some  people  have  referred  to  as  the  Popula- 
tion Bomb.  And  this  weapon  could  be  just 
as  decisive,  if  less  dramatic,  in  settling  the 
fate  of  mankind  as  all  the  nuclear-tipped 
missiles  in  the  world. 

The  mechanics  of  the  problem  are  decep- 
tively simple.  The  planet  Earth  has  only 
some  200  million  square  miles  of  surface, 
and  a  mere  one-fourth  of  that  is  land  area. 
Continuing  population  growth  will  in  the 
long  run  produce  saturation.  And  the  world's 
population  has  been  growing  in  geometric 
progression — that  is,  even  the  rate  of  growth 
continues  to  Increase. 

Population  growth  means  the  number  of 
births  exceeds  the  number  of  deaths. 
Throughout  most  of  man's  stay  on  Earth, 
the  two  have  been  almost  In  equilibrium. 
During  the  600.000  years  of  the  Paleolithic 
period  of  pre-history,  the  population  of  man's 
ancestors  cotild  not  have  increased  faster 
than  2  per  cent  per  thousand  years. 

By  the  Neolithic  period,  some  10.000  years 
ago,   the   human   population    had   probably 


reached  10  million.  At  the  time  of  Christ. 
It  was  an  estimated  250  million.  It  took  some 
1,800  years  more  to  reach  1  billion.  In  an- 
other 100  years,  the  2  billion  level  was 
reached.  And  In  the  30  years  from  1930  to 
1960,  the  total  rose  to  3  billion.  We  are  now 
at  3.5  billion  and  will  reach  4  billion  about 
the  middle  of  the  19703. 

In  an  earlier  era,  when  the  human  popula- 
tion in  any  place  threatened  to  get  too  large. 
Nature  (or  human  nature)  seemed  to  step 
in  to  equalize  things.  There  might  be  starva- 
tion, epidemics  or  plagues,  wars.  Increases 
in  the  infant  mortality  rate  or  simply  a  de- 
cline in  births  and  somehow  or  other  an  in- 
crease in  deaths.  In  this  day  and  age  we 
have  succeeded  In  reducing  the  Infant  death 
rate  and  prolonging  the  adult  life  span — 
but  we  are  not  yet  free  of  the  scrouges  of 
Nature,  in  the  form  of  hunger,  or  of  human 
nature,  in  the  form  of  war.  In  fact,  we  have 
become  so  much  more  efficient  In  our  war- 
making  potential  that  total  obliteration  of 
the  human  race  Is  a  distinct  possibility. 

At  the  present  rate  of  Increase — 2  percent 
a  year,  compared  to  2  percent  a  miUenlum 
for  our  Paleolithic  predecessors — the  Inhab- 
itants of  Earth  would  number  over  7  billion 
by  the  end  of  the  century,  a  scant  30  years 
from  now.  Robert  McNamara,  president  of  the 
World  Bank,  has  remarked  that  a  child  born 
today,  and  living  a  normal  life  span,  would 
experience  a  world  of  15  billion  population, 
and  his  grandson  would  share  the  planet  with 
60  billion. 

"In  six  and  a  half  centuries  from  now — 
the  same  Insignificant  period  of  time  sepa- 
rating us  from  the  poet  Dante — there  would 
be  one  htiman  being  standing  on  every  square 
foot  of  land  on  Earth:  a  fantasy  of  horror 
that  even  the  Inferno  could  not  match," 
said  McNamara,  who  added  this  sobering 
footnote : 

"Such  projections  are,  of  cotu-se,  unreal. 
They  will  not  come  to  pass  because  events 
will  not  permit  them  to  come  to  pass.  .  .  . 
What  is  not  so  certain  Is  precisely  what  those 
events  will  be.  They  can  only  be :  mass  starva- 
tion, political  chaos,  or  population  planning." 

Still,  the  problem  of  population  pressure 
may  not  appear  as  clearcut  as  all  this,  par- 
ticularly to  Americans  living  through  the 
next  decade.  Population  growth  likely  will 
app>ear  in  this  coimtry — where  it  will  be  in- 
creasing at  a  slower  rate  than  in  the  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world — as  much  as 
boom  as  a  burden. 

More  people  will  mean  more  customers 
(and  more  income,  or  buying  power)  in  our 
high-consumption  economy.  But  for  Amer- 
icans, there  will  be  another  side  of  this.  For 
America,  with  only  6  to  8  per  cent  of  the 
world's  population,  even  now  consumes  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  world's  resources.  By 
the  end  of  the  coming  decade,  we  will  be  con- 
suming 83  per  cent  of  those  resources. 

This  supply  of  resources  is  not  inexhausti- 
ble. Take  food,  for  example.  McNamara  esti- 
mated that  there  is  less  food  per  person  on 
the  planet  today  than  there  was  30  years  ago 
during  a  worldwide  economic  depression. 

Even  in  the  affluent  United  States  there  is 
/a  relationship  between  population  and  pov- 
erty. Many  of  the  children  born  in  poverty 
are  trapped  In  pwverty.  They  cannot  manage 
to  get  the  education  or  technical  skill  which 
would  enable  them  to  get  the  kind  of  jobs 
which  are  coming — and  will  come  even  more 
in  the  'TOs — to  dominate  the  employment 
market. 

By  and  large,  however,  population  growth 
and  technological  change  should  be  the  keys 
to  greater  prosperity  In  America  in  the  com- 
ing decade.  At  present  there  are  about  203 
million  people  in  this  country.  By  the  end 
of  the  decade,  there  will  be  at  least  225  mil- 
llcn.  (The  figure  should  reach  300  mil- 
lion by  the  year  2000.)  The  greater  popula- 
tion of  Americans  will  be  buying  and  de- 
manding more  of  the  sort  of  things  available 
In  the  1960s,  as  well  as  the  goods  and  serv- 
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ices  arising  out  of  the  spAoe-age  research  or 
tailored  to  fit  the  greater  amounts  of  leisure 
time  that  should  be  available  to  the  average 
person  in  the  1970a 

An  economic  panel  a«^emh;ed  by  L'  5  Sens 
A-  Wfrid  Report  estimated  last  summer  that 
the  nations  Gross  Na'.ion.r.  Prtxluct  the 
tot.vl  production  of  goods  and  services,  would 
climb  •-■o  a  startling  $2  trillion  by  1980  Tliat's 
f't/Jion'— a  wi  rd  we  will  have  to  get  used  to 
dealing  with  in  the  next  decade  The  US 
Newf  panel  fel'  this  growth  would  come 
through  a  new  industrial  revolution  arising 
out  of  applications  of  nuclear  energy,  ad- 
vrxnces  in  electronics  and  continued  devekp- 
ment  of  automatic  control  systems  and 
computers. 

Over  the  next  decide  typical  family  income 
should  rls«  from  the  present  »^.000  a  ye:ir  to 
more  than  115  000  The  number  of  two-c:»r 
households  is  expected  to  go  Irom  the  pres- 
ent 17  million  to  26  million  Homes  with  color 
television  sets  would  rise  from  the  present  19 
million  to  over  50  million 

During  the  decade  an  estimated  20  million 
new  living  units  w^uld  be  built  with  the 
annual  ra'e  of  new  housing  starts  by  1979 
coming  close  to  doubling  the  present  1  6 
million 

New  car  sales  would  rise  from  the  1969 
figure  of  9  3  million  to  a  level  of  close  to  14 
million  10  years  later  And  the  number  of 
vehicles  on  the  road  Is  expected  to  increase  35 
per  cent,  from  a  base  of  approximately  84 
million  today,  that  would  mean  a  vehicle 
total  approaching  120  million  by  the  end  of 
the  decade 

Obviously,  these  manlfestatlotxs  of  greater 
wealth  will  also  intensify  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  human  life  which  I  referred  to  ear- 
lier problems  of  trifflc  tr.inaportatlon  In 
general,  urban  congestion  p-;>llution  and  the 
like 

Amer.c.-»ns  in  the  1970s  .ire  gclng  to  have  to 
make  a  massive  attack  on  the  problem  of  sav- 
ing the  cities — modernizing  them,  breathing 
new  life  Into  them  wiping  out  the  slums  I 
believe  this  effort  will  be  made  if  far  no  other 
reason  than  that  it  will  no  longer  be  possible 
to  avoid  doing  so  In  fact  the  stirting  steps 
have  already  been  taken  In  many  places — In 
the  urban  renewal  project,s  like  Denver's  and 
those  of  other  cities  The  downt  iwn  centers 
of  the  cities — again,  like  Denver's— will  in 
the  19709  be  transformed  into  much  more 
attractive  places  to  work,  shop  and  play, 
places  with  malls  and  pl.izas  and  parks 

There  wlU  have  to  t>e  major  advances  In 
mas*  transit  Already  we  are  facing  what 
Sen  Claiborne  Pell  of  Rhode  Island  has 
called  a  "crisis  in  passenger  transportation  " 
He  has  warned  that  the  problem  won't  be 
solved  by  building  bigger  and  faster  jets  and 
more  freeways  If  anything,  these  Just  add 
to  the  strains  Traflflc  in  the  air.  like  trafBc 
on  the  ground  is  already  congested  beyond 
belief  and  undoubtedly  »111  get  worse  before 
It  gets  better  Por  example,  during  rush 
hours  It  can  take  as  long  (50  minutes i  to 
get  to  National  Airport  In  Washington,  and 
from  LaOuardla  airport  to  New  York  City. 
a.s  It  does  to  fly  between  these  two  airports 
One  attractive-looking  possible  solution  to 
the  problem  of  Interurban  transit  In  densely 
populated  corridors  such  as  the  Boaton-New 
York-Washington.  Cleveland -Chicago- De- 
troit, and  Los  Angeles-San  Pranclsco  areas 
would  be  the  use  of  clean  efllcient.  high- 
speed electric  trains  such  as  'hose  that  work 
^■j  successfully  In  Japan 

Within  the  cities,  the  gl.i:  of  traffic  has 
been  getting  more  and  more  unmanageable 
With  the  addition  of  perhap?  as  many  as 
30  to  35  million  more  vehicles  in  the  next 
decade,  the  situation  should  become  a  mat- 
ter of  Ufe-or-death  priority  for  any  city.  It 
ts  bard  to  Ima^ne  a  large,  thriving  metrop- 
olis of  the  1070s  without  a  good  rapid  transit 
system. 

Not  long  ago.  experts  In  the  Department 
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of  Transportation  figured  it  would  take  at 
least  »37  billion  over  the  next  five  years  to 
make  a  start  on  cleaning  up  the  domestic 
transportation  situation  >5  billion  for  the 
corridor  trains.  tS  billion  for  airports.  »5 
billion  for  automated  flight  control  (lor 
greater  air  safety)  .  iH  billion  for  mass  trans- 
It  and  the  rest  for  bus  transit  fringe  park- 
ing and  related  needs 

But  If  urban  blight  and  transit  problems 
are  can  e  for  concern,  they  arc  also  chal- 
Ifiiktes  nnd  opportunltu-s.  too  For  In  the 
process  of  solving  them,  we  will  not  only 
be  providing  es.~ential  jobs  for  a  labor  force 
which  Is  expected  to  grow  to  nearly  li>0 
million  by  the  end  of  the  decade  (from  the 
present  84  million i  but  we  will  be  helping 
to  build  a  new  life  for  millions  of  our  fel- 
low citizens  as  well. 

Munh  the  .ame  could  be  said  about  the 
problems  anj  challenges  of  edticatljii  Edu- 
cation Is  vitil  to  a  well-functioning  society 
As  H  O  W'^lls  once  remarked,  civilization 
is  a  race  b?tween  edui-itlin  and  disaster' 
America  is  m  such  .i  race,  and  unfortunately. 
as  Secret.iry  Robert  Finch  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Eduralion  and  Welf.ire  U  ts  ac- 
knowledged. American  education  h.vs  fallen 
50  ye.^rs  out  of  date  Oov  James  Rhodes  ol 
Ohio  says  education  is  100  years  out  of  d.itp 
This  cert-iinly  ha.s  been  one  of  the  contribut- 
ing factors  to  the  student  unrest  of  the 
1960s 

In  the  prx-esslng  of  updating  our  educa- 
tional system  In  the  1970*  .Amerioant  will 
fliid  the  problem  complicated  by  the  growing 
demand  for  facilities  Where.ts  30  ye.irs  ago 
only  12  per  cent  of  our  high  school  graduates 
went  to  college,  and  today  7T  per  cent  go. 
by  the  middle  of  the  coming  decade  the  fig- 
ure will  reach  80  per  cent  For  many  of  those 
who  go.  a  great  need  will  be  professional  and 
technical  training  This  Is  lncreai.lngly  the 
demand  of  the  labor  market  Thanks  to  t>et- 
ter  education  and  training  all  along  the  line. 
.Amerlc.in  workers  in  the  1970s  will  be  better 
skilled  and  more  adaptive  to  change— .ind 
main-  p..>ople  who  are  now  classified  as  poor 
will  be  stepping  up  to  share  In  the  more 
bountiful  mass  market. 

.As  we  use  our  resources  to  make  life  more 
pleasant  we  do.  as  part  of  the  same  process, 
manage  to  foul  our  streams,  poison  our  air 
and  'hreaten  the  very  balance  of  nature  We 
could  in  effect  be  burying  ourselves  In  our 
own  gunk  and  Junk 

We  are  building  mountains  of  trash  and 
g.Arbage  An  average  family  accumulates  a  ton 
and  a  half  of  garbage  and  rubbish  a  year 
Per  capita  rrarbage  production  Is  growing 
enormously  It  has  doubled  since  1920;  In- 
creased flO  per  cent  Just  since  1950  Dr  Mel- 
vln  First  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Public 
Health  estimates  that  the  national  produc- 
tion of  solid  waste  In  urban  are.as  alone 
amounts  to  over  800  million  pounds  dally 
And  he  says,  this  will  probably  rise  to  three 
times  that  figure  by  the  end  of  the  decade 

The  growth  of  garbage  and  Utter  In  Amer- 
ica h,as  brought  forth  some  graphic  compari- 
sons Nation'i  Bujineti  estimated  that  a 
one-ye.ir  accumulation  of  garbage,  rubbLsh 
and  scrap  in  the  United  States  would  "till 
the  Panama  Canal  four  time?  "  The  total 
from  California  alone  more  than  71  million 
tons  a  year,  would  according  to  Solid  Wastes 
Managrment.  make  a  mass  of  "100  feet  wide 
and  30  feet  high  from  Oregon  to  the  Mexi- 
can border  "  Another  source  estimated  that 
Ajnencas  annual  Utter  Itself  would  make 
a  five-foot  drift  extending  from  New  York 
to  Seattle 

Disposal  of  solid  wastes  costs  our  cities 
some  M  5  blUion  a  ye»r.  and  the  task  U 
growing  costlier  as  ground  available  for 
disposal  becomes  scarce  In  the  decade  ahead, 
one  of  the  truly  urgent  tasks  will  be  to  And 
ways  to  re-cycle  solid  waste.  That  is.  every- 
thing possible  would  be  reused  in  some  way 
One  authority  has  estimated  that  In  10  years 
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all  but  5  to  10  per  cent  of  hou.sehold  gar- 
bage could  be  reclaimed  In  one  way  or  an- 
other 

Pollution  of  the  air  ha.-  contributed  to 
widespread  illness  Today  the  death  rates 
from  certain  lung  ailments  are  nine  limes 
what  they  were  20  years  ago  Dr  John  V 
MKidleton.  commissioner  of  the  National  Air 
Pollution  Control  Administration,  says  the 
air  pollution  threat  to  health  Is  "daily.  In- 
sidious, usually  unnoticed  In  the  early  stages, 
and  It  affects  millions  " 

Studies  In  recent  years  Indicate  that 
sources  m  the  United  States  expel  some  190 
million  toii>  o!  pollutants  Into  the  air  in  a 
year 

Half  of  the  total  comes  from  mobile 
sources,  mainly  autos  They  give  off  the  most 
prevalent  pollutant,  carbon  monoxide— 
which  Is  colorless,  odorless,  tasteless  and 
deadly  Vehicles  also  give  off  substantial 
amounts  of  hvdrocarbons  and  nitrogen  oxides 
which  are  key  ingredients  In  the  production 
of  smog 

With  the  expected  35  per  cent  Increase  or 
vehicles  of  all  sorts,  experts  have  estimated 
that  in  the  next  six  years  the  United  States 
alcne  could  throw  more  than  a  billion  tons 
of  such  pollutants  Into  the  air 

I  should  emphasize  that  the  United  States. 
while  a  major  polluter  of  the  air.  Is  far  from 
the  onlv  one  on  Earth  Every  important  In- 
dustrial nation  (and  that  includes  the  Soviet 
Union,  Japan  and  Germany)  and  a  good 
many  les.«er  ones  add  significantly  to  the 
problem  That  fact  was  brought  home  to  me 
very  graphically  recently  when  I  was  flying 
over  Mie  Turkish  mountains  and  saw  In  the 
sky  below  the  plane  the  same  familiar  brown 
streak  of  smog  and  pollution  I  had  noticed 
many  times  in  nights  acrosa  the  United 
States 

But  It  Is  not  Just  the  industrial  nations 
that  are  threatened  Meteorologists  have  dis- 
covered evidence  that  pollution  particles  of 
the  sort  found  over  urban  and  industrial  cen- 
ters are  spreading  across  the  continents  and 
slowly  encircling  the  Earth. 

So  serious  Is  the  potential  danger  that 
some  scientists  fear  we  may  be  changing  the 
verv  nature  of  the  air.  that  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Earth  may  be  undergoing  changes  which 
could  have  irreversible  catastrophic  effects 

Some  l)elleve  the  changing  composition  of 
the  atmosphere  could  prevent  the  Earths 
heat  from  escaping  Into  space,  causing  more 
melting  of  the  polar  Ice  caps  and  raise 
oceans  as  much  as  400  feet — drowning  many 
cities  Others  predict  the  Earth  will  cool  as 
sunlight  18  blocked  by  the  increased  con- 
centration of  particulates,  bringing  on  more 
rain  and  hall  and  possibly  leading  to  a  de- 
crease in  the  food  supply 

At  any  rate.  It  Is  safe  to  predict  that  Ameri- 
cans will  be  showing  a  greater  concern  In 
the  decade  ahead  for  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  the  human  environment,  for 
they  will  be  seeing  more  clearly  than  ever 
before  the  evidence  of  the  harmful  effects  of 
misuse  of  man's  natural  surroundings. 

The  American  people  In  the  1970s  will  be 
better  educated,  earn  more  income  and  have 
more  leisure  time.  Consequently,  they  can 
certainly  be  expected  to  do  more  foreign 
travel  Travel  specleJlsls  estimate  that  spend- 
ing  by  Americans  for  trips  abroad  will  more 
than  double  in  the  decade  ahead,  from  the 
present  »5  billion  a  year  to  upwards  of  til 
billion  The  additional  millions  of  Americans 
who  travel  overseas  will  be  riding  In  the  new 
JumtK)  Jetliners  which  will  carry  from  250  to 
600  passengers.  The  larger  passenger  loads 
should  make  lower  fares  possible — which  In 
turn  would  encourage  more  people  who  have 
never  traveled  abroad  to  do  so. 

Later  on  In  the  decade  the  supersonic  Jets 
win  come  along.  Chances  are  the  British- 
French  and  Russian  models  wUl  precede  the 
American  entry,  which  could  be  In  service  by 
1078.  We  can  also  look  for  the  adoption  of 
ahort  takeoff  and  landing  and  vertical  takeoff 
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and  landing  craft  for  use  on  short  passenger 
and  freight  hauls  and  from  smaller  fields. 
In  order,  however,  for  this  air  travel  boom 
of  the  1970s  to  come  to  pass,  considerable 
progress  will  have  to  be  made  In  relieving 
the  congestion  of  air  space  and  alrpoin^.  Like 
many  another  traveler.  I  have  had  the  ex- 
perience of  circling  Chicago's  O'Hare  field  or 
New  York  JJ'.K.  for  hours  waiting  for  clear- 
ance to  land,  or  waiting  so  long  to  take  off 
that  the  pilot  felt  compelled  to  give  the 
passengers  periodic  '"progress"  reports  as  to 
bow  close  the  plane  was  to  the  head  of  the 
line  on  the  runway. 

With  the  bigger  planes  bringing  in  bigger 
loads  of  passengers  in  the  1970s  there  will 
have  to  be  great  Improvements  In  airport 
procedures.  More  efficient  ticketing  and  bag- 
gage handling,  for  example — perhaps  through 
the  use  of  computers  and  more  automation — 
Is  a  must  If  customers  are  not  to  be  sub- 
jected to  unacceptable  delays. 

The  decade  of  the  10708  will  bring  us 
closer  to.  If  not  actually  take  us  to  the  point 
of,  actual  space  Journeying.  I  know  this 
sounds  fantastic  to  us  now,  but  here  Is  what 
Dr.  George  E.  Mueller,  associate  administra- 
tor of  NASA,  has  said  about  it: 

"Within  the  next  decade,  I  would  believe 
.  .  .  that  a  low  cost  transportation  system 
will  be  in  operation  between  the  planet 
Earth  and  Moon.  It  should  take  no  more 
than  a  second  generation  of  the  space  shut- 
tle to  bring  any  point  on  Earth  to  within 
an  hour's  travel  to  any  other  point  on 
Earth.  By  the  end  of  this  decade,  the  Moon 
could  be.  and  I  believe  will  be,  regularly 
visited." 

Forecasts  of  the  progress  man  will  make 
In  space  are.  in  a  way,  easier  than  predic- 
tions about  what  he  will  do  on  Earth — in 
part  because  predictions  about  scientific 
advancements  of  this  sort  characteristically 
£  err  on   the   conservative  side,   and   in   part 

3  ^  because  we  do  know  a  good  deal  about  plans 

**  that  are  already  on  the  boards. 

For  example.  It  Is  evident  that  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  be 
operating  Earth -orbiting  workshops  and  lab- 
oratories In  the  next  decade.  The  Russians 
have  already  conducted  experiments  on  or- 
bital assembly  work,  and  NASA  hopes  to 
launch  the  first  of  our  Earth-circUng  labs 
In  1972.  These  space  stations  will  ontaln 
crews  of  six  to  12  men,  who  will  live  and 
conduct  experiments  aboard  over  consid- 
erable periods  of  time. 

Chances  are  there  will  be  orbiting  space 
stations  around  the  Moon,  too,  and  that 
men  will  make  frequent  trips  in  reusable, 
nuclear-powered  vehicles  from  Earth  to 
Earth-orbit  station,  from  Earth-orbit  sta- 
tion to  Moon-orbit  station,  and  back  and 
forth  between  the  Moon  and  the  Moon-or- 
bit station. 

The  Moon  Iteelf  In  the  19708  will  be  an 
Important  base  for  study  of  the  Earth,  for 
study  of  the  mysteries  of  the  universe,  and 
for  launching  further  exploration  of  the 
solar  system.  Such  a  launching  pad  la  of 
tremendous  value  since  most  of  the  fuel  used 
in  probing  space  has  to  be  expended  in  get- 
ting beyond  the  gravitational  pull  of  the 
Earth  Itself. 

Early  in  the  decade  we  will  be  sending  un- 
manned craft  to  the  surface  of  Mars  on  In- 
formation-gathering missions.  And  by  the 
end  of  the  decade,  or  shortly  thereafter,  may 
come  the  first  manned  landing  on  the  red 
planet. 

Unmanned  spacecraft  will  be  sent  on 
probes  past  Mars,  to  Jupiter,  Saturn — and  be- 
yond. It  Is  very  likely,  for  examples,  that  men 
win  take  advantage  of  a  rare  alignment  oX 
planets  in  1978  which  will  enable  ua  to  send 
spacecraft  skimming  from  gravitational  field 
to  gravitational  field  post  Jupiter,  Saturn. 
Uranus  and  Neptune  while  transmitting 
priceless  pictures  and  other  data  about  these 
tUetant  planet*. 
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The  fantastic  developments  In  space  will — 
as  they  have  in  the  recent  past — continue  to 
produce  research  spinoffs  applicable  to  life 
on  Earth.  Among  the  most  obvious  will  be 
the  applications  to  communication  tech- 
nology. The  live  television  transmissions  from 
Apollo  11  on  the  Moon,  250,000  miles  frc«n 
Earth,  were  only  the  beginning  of  fabuloi* 
things  to  come. 

These  transmissions,  you  recall,  were  sent 
from  outer  space  to  a  communications  satel- 
lite which  then  relayed  them  around  the 
world.  An  estimated  600  million  men.  women 
and  children  were  thus  enabled  to  witne-ss 
man's  first  step  on  the  Moon. 

In  1970  a  potential  worldwide  television 
audience  of  1  billion  persons  in  40  coun- 
tries will  be  available  through  intercon- 
tinental network  links,  according  to  a  re- 
cent report  done  for  the  Department  of 
State.  And  not  long  thereafter,  said  the  re- 
port, new  conununications  systems — and  a 
worldwide  hookup  by  satellite — will  make 
possible  instant  contact  with  every  quarter 
of  the  globe. 

Instant  worldwide  contact  Is  something 
awesome  to  contemplate.  Its  effects  are  dif- 
ficult, almost  impossible,  to  predict — except 
that  they  will  be  profound.  It  would  truly 
bring  the  ■wotlA  to  the  point  where  It  would 
be,  in  Marshall  McLuhan's  term,  a  "global 
village."  It  could,  at  long  last,  serve  to  knit 
the  human  race  together.  Or  it  could  trigger 
the  most  violent  reactions.  Indeed,  both 
kinds  of  results  are  possible. 

In  the  past  decade  in  America  we  have 
seen  some  of  the  turmoil  and  trauma  that 
has  resulted — at  least  In  part — from  the  ex- 
posure of  masses  of  people  to  the  emotional 
experience  of  comparing  the  reality  of  their 
lives  to  life  as  it  Is  portrayed  on  television. 

Before  we  have  had  the  chance  to  meas- 
ure, with  anything  Uke  scientific  reliabil- 
ity, the  full  effects  of  this  sort  of  exposure 
in  our  own  country  we  may  be  experiencing 
similar  results  on  a  world  scale. 

In  the  days  when  Rome  dominated  the 
known  world,  it  took  a  month  for  the  news 
of  the  assassination  of  Julius  Caesar  to 
reach  the  outlying  areas  of  the  empire.  Even 
when  John  Kennedy  was  killed  in  1063,  it 
was  several  hours  before  the  whole  world 
knew  about  It.  But  things  that  happen  now 
are  known  within  a  matter  of  minutes  and 
seconds. 

Already,  the  "have-not"  people  every- 
where grow  more  and  more  restless  as  they 
learn  what  the  people  in  the  "have"  na- 
tions possess.  How  much  more  explosive, 
then,  will  tbelr  comparisons  become  when 
the  disparities  between  the  haves  and  have- 
nots — which  are  Infinitely  greater  on  a  world 
scale  than  they  are  between  richest  and 
poorest  In  America — are  beamed  to  them 
regularly  and  explicitly  in  living  telecolor  in 
the  decade  of  the  '70s. 

Someone  has  speculated  that  the  next 
world  war  will  not  be  fought  between  Com- 
mimlsts  and  non-Communists,  or  between 
races,  but  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  of 
the  world,  the  haves  and  the  have-nots. 
Whether  such  speculation  comes  true  may 
depend  a  great  deal  on  how  we  conduct  our- 
selves as  the  world's  leading  nation. 

I  have  purposely  not  referred  to  the  prob- 
lems of  International  relations  In  the  decade 
ahead,  mainly  because  of  the  Immense  com- 
plexity of  the  subject  and  the  difficulties  of 
predicting  what  may  happen  when  there  are 
so  many  unknowns.  However,  I  do  not  iirlsh 
to  give  the  Impression  that  foreign  affairs  are 
not  relevant  to  our  problems  of  survival  and 
the  quaUty  of  life  in  the  1970s. 

Indeed,  events  abroad  are  not  only  rele- 
vant to  Americans,  but  urgently  so.  I  say  this 
In  the  hope  of  dlscoiu-aging  a  trend  I  detect 
among  some  Americana  at  least  to  turn  away 
from  the  world's  problems  and  concentrate 
instead  on  the  domestic  scene.  This  "neo-lso- 
latlonlsm"  may  capture  the  fancy  or  suit  the 
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mood  of  some  people  who  have  become  dis- 
couraged with  otir  often  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  help  set  things  right  in  the  world 
(by  our  lights).  To  them  I  say  that  there  Is 
no  more  chance  of  Americans  withdrawing  In 
safety  and  security  to  our  own  national  bor- 
ders than  there  Is  of  any  one  of  us  returning 
to  the  womb. 

The  world  has  become  too  small  and  too 
Interlocked  for  us  to  run  a'way  from  It,  In 
fact,  it  is  hard  to  Imagine  any  International 
problem  that  is  not  also  In  some  ways  "do- 
mestic," or  any  American  domestic  problem 
that  does  not  have  International  ramifica- 
tions. Vietnam  Is  almost  too  obvious  an  ex- 
ample of  one  that  is  both  an  International 
and  domestic  problem  for  us.  How  about  our 
economic  problems?  Does  anyone  still  believe 
they  do  not  affect  the  economic  well-being 
of  people  all  over  the  globe?  And  are  we  not 
likely  to  feel  the  effect  of  what  happens  to 
Middle  Eastern  oU,  Cuban  sugar,  East  Ger- 
man industrial  equipment  and  production  or 
Chinese  H-bombs? 

Certainly  we  would  feel  the  effect,  I  have 
been  saying  for  years  to  my  Journalistic  col- 
leagues that  all  news  Is  local.  But  It  is  only  in 
recent  years  that  I  have  really  realized  how 
disturbingly  true  that  Is,  We  have  now 
reached  the  point  where  almost  anything  that 
happens  overseas  is  immediately  reflected  at 
home.  Therefore,  before  I  bring  this  let^hy 
article  to  a  close,  I  do  want  to  make  the 
point  that  what  happens  to  America  in  the 
1970s  and  all  the  decades  ahead  more  and 
more  depends  on  what  happened  to  the  world . 
Thus  the  critical  Importance  to  otir  future 
of  our  approach  to  foreign  policy. 

Our  behavior  in  foreign  affairs  in  the  "70^ 
win  of  course  be  affected  by  events  which  we 
cannot  now  foresee.  But  It  wiU  also  be  in- 
fluenced strongly  by  the  tone  being  set  b\ 
the  administration  now  in  power  In  Wash- 
ington. More  and  more  it  becomes  evident 
that  an  important  tenet  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration is  to  avoid  the  avoidable  conflicts, 
to  keep  from  being  boxed  in  or  forced  unnec- 
essarily to  the  brink  of  disaster — without  at 
the  same  time  withdrawing  into  a  position  of 
Isolation. 

Flexibility  appears  to  be  the  key.  The 
United  States  would  deal  with  its  friends,  or 
anyone  else — where  the  others  showed  a  wil- 
lingness to  cooperate  toward  solving  mutual 
problems.  Such  an  approach  would  seem — in 
theory  at  least — to  make  possible  an  era  of 
lessening  tensions.  It  would  be  compatible 
with  the  reduction,  and  even  elimination,  of 
America's  role  as  a  combatant  in  Vietnam 
even  as  our  nation  tried  to  maintain  some 
other  kind  of  "presence"  in  Asia.  It  would  be 
compatible  with  Big  Power  resolution  of  the 
conflict  in  the  Middle  East. 

It  could,  if  successful,  tend  to  promote 
domestic  tranquiUty  In  the  United  States 
and  permit  America  to  devote  Its  energies  to 
the  solution  of  such  urgent  problems  of  the 
'70s  as  I  have  tried  to  outUne  In  this  article. 
My  deep  hope  is  that  it  wiU. 


THE    50TH    ANNIVERSARY    OP   THE 
UNITED  STATES  JAYCEES 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OP   OBIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  22,  1970 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasui-e 
to  Join  in  the  nationwide  tribute  to  the 
United  States  Jaycees  who  are  observ- 
ing their  50th  anniversary  in  meetings 
all  across  the  Nation  this  week. 

Many  pages  of  the  Rkcosb  could  be 
filled  with  the  accMnplisbmoits  of  these 
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young  men  ot  action.  They  have  be«n 
an  effective  third  force  In  American  life. 
or^aniBlng  the  energy  and  ability  of  In- 
dividual citizens  to  give  leadership  In 
community  and  nationwide  activities 
outside  the  scope  of  Government  agen- 
cies. 

I  can  testif.v  personally  to  their  many 
fine  activities  m  my  own  county  and 
State,  and  I  take  this  occasion  to  say 
thank  you  to  the  Jaycees.  both  past  and 
present,  for  their  dedication  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  national  community 


M.\NHATTAN  BOROUGH  PRESIDENT 
PLEADS   CASE    FOR    ISRAEL 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    StW     YORK. 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPR&SEN  TATIVta 

Thursday.  January  22,   1970 

Mr  DULSKI  Mr  Speaker,  the  unrest 
In  the  Middle  East,  particularly  as  it  ap- 
plies to  Israel.  Is  of  concern  to  all  of  us 

The  story  of  the  .stnigtfle  of  I.srael  o\er 
the  years  is  well  known.  There  is  a  solu- 
tion to  lliis  problem,  but  it  is  not  going 
to  be  brought  about  by  ouuiders  alone. 
It  cannot  be  prearranged.  Israel  must 
be  a  party  to  any  lasting  agreement  tiiat 
Is  worked  out 

The  American  Jewish  Congress  held  a 
"Rally  for  the  Security  of  Israel"  in  New- 
York  City  on  Jan.  11.  The  main  speaker 
was  Manhattan  Borough  President  Percy 
E.  Sutum.  who  made  an  excellent  presen- 
UUon  of  the  case  for  the  support  of  Is- 
rael. KoUowlng  is  the  text  of  Mr  Sutton's 
address: 

.\DDRt.SS  BT  M.\NmTT\V  B^'ROVClt  PRESIDENT 
PHU-T     E.    SimoN 

r.  IS  wltb  great  concern  but  alao  gre^nt  hope 
itiAi  I  apeak  to  you  uxUjr 

I  am  aiied  wtb  concern  because  I  see  the 
mllKary  foray*  by  the  Arab  goTernments  and 
theur  guerUia  flgnter  and  the  miUiAry  raids 
by  laraet  aa  poslag  a  ternble  Uireai  to  the 
existe&oe  of  botb  the  Arab  aud  Is.-aeU 
peoplea. 

I  see  tike  protracted  war  in  the  Ulddie  East 
CQsUng  Urea,  money,  resources  and  energy. 

I  know  that  the  war  cannot  continue,  for 
the  nations  of  the  UVddle  East  cannot  live 
in  tbe  Insecurity  and  fear  and  destrucUon 
ot  war  without  causing  serious  damage  to 
tlM  well-being  of  their  Inhabitants  and  creat- 
ing permanent  and  indelible  animoeltlea 

I  cotne  here  this  afternoon  tilled  with  hope 
because  I  t>«lleve  firmly  in  the  possibility  of  a 
peaofcful  settlement  ot  the  war  In  the  Middle 
Kasi  the  possibility  of  a  ]\\at  solution  to  the 
problem  of  the  Palestinian  refugees,  the  pos- 
sibility of  establishing  secure,  permanent  and 
detlnlte  guarantees  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
nation  of  Israel 

UKPCESSCO    ON     HIS    VISIT 

When  I  visited  Israel  two  years  ago  I  wa.s 
greatly  impressed  by  her  vigor  her  strength, 
her  achlevementa  and  her  spirit.  Israel  Is  a 
nation  of  greatness,  for  she  has  combined  the 
ancient  and  rich  traditions  of  the  Jewish 
people  with  unremitting  toll  and  advanced 
lechnodocy  and  a  seal  for  experimentation. 
She  baa  built  herself  up  out  of  tbe  barren 
lands  into  a  giant  of  progress  and  humanity. 

There  ta  nruett  that  we  can  learn  from  Is- 
rael, much  tbat  She  can  teach  us  Her  strldee 
In  educating  and  training  her  dttaena  before 
they  are  rele— d  Iran  military  aerrloe  la  aa 
eicample  that  we  would  do  well  to  follow  here 
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III  the  United  Slstes  uiih  regard  to  our  own 
OIs 

The  prime  task  that  »-e  must  face  In  order 
to  guarantee  the  preservation  and  Indeed 
expan.siijn  of  Israel's  gre.ttness  Is  to  convince 
tlie  Arab  natK>ns  that  it  Is  a  dangerous  and 
self-destruct ive  deUi.sion  to  ihliik  that  Israel 
ciui  ever  be  eliminated. 

ONLY     ONE     WAV     TO     PrACB 

Pe.^ce  cm  only  come  to  the  Middle  East 
when  the  Arab  nations  accept  unequlvccrxlly 
the  reality  that  Israel  Is  a  nation  and  th.it 
her  rights  as  a  sovereign  state  cannot  be 
.itjrldRed 

Tins  peare  Ihul  we  so  urgently  seek  cm 
only  come  about  If  the  United  Slates  nuiln- 
talns  a  stance  if  full  commitment  to  the  sur- 
vival of  Israel,  and  does  not  let  oil  diplo- 
macy" sway  Its  policy 

Alter  ^W  of  the  .sufTerlng.s  of  the  Second 
World  War.  aftor  the  struggle  for  Independ- 
ence, after  more  than  twenty  years  of  crlsLs 
and  threat:  and  after  the  third  war  In  a  gen- 
eration-after nil  this,  the  United  Slates 
c.innot  abandon  I.«rael 

Tlie  United  St.ites  cannot  let  the  influence 
of  the  banking  Interests  and  the  oil  Inter- 
ests change  its  long-.stnndlng  pledge  to  back 
Israel  in  her  struggle  for  final  peace  settle- 
ment with  security. 

OTHUUi     CA.NNOr     SilAPi,     MTTl-EMKNT 

A  final  settlement  to  the  decades  of  hoe- 
tiUty  and  war  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
nations  can  only  l>e  achieved  If  the  parties 
Involved  follow  the  time-honored  and  time- 
tested  tradition  of  settling  disputes  -  sitting 
dowii  at  the  bargaining  table  and  hammer- 
ing out  an  agreement. 

A  settlement  pre-arranged  by  the  Big  Pour 
Powers  and  agreed  to  through  a  complicated 
method  of  mterniedlarles  cannot  be  a  lasting 
settlement — It  can  only  serve  as  a  temporary 
military  armistice,  which  In  Uie  long  run 
wiU  guarantee  further  mlsiinderst.indmg  and 
fi.irther  bloodshed 

Secretary  of  Htate  R  «?er»  mu.st  recognl/e 
the  unwo.'kablUty  of  his  12-poiut  proposal. 
It  cannot  work  bec-\use  It  la  a  scheme  con- 
ceived by  a  Uilrd  party  which  would  be  ne- 
gotiated through  third-[)ariy  mechanisms. 

Israel  Is  rightly  refusing  to  accept  this 
fatry-laie  of  a  proposal,  for  Isr.iel  knows  from 
bitter  experience  that  the  harsh  reality  of 
tne  Middle  Eaat  crisis  can  only  be  resolved  If 
It  is  faced  directly  by  the  nauons  Involved. 

Secretary  Rogers  must  recognise  the  ar- 
rogance of  his  propoeal.  for  it  la  nothing 
but  arrogance  to  assume  that  Israel  will 
give  up  Its  trump  card,  its  occupation  of 
Arab  territories,  before  the  Arab  nations  have 
demonstrated  their  wllllngnneesa  to  recog- 
nize Israel  by  agreeing  to  direct  negotia- 
tions. 

JTTST  Moax  PAPES  A.SSUaANC'ES 

Secretary  Rogers  proposal  offers  only 
pfper  awtirances  that  Israel  will  never  again 
face  a  challenge  to  her  very  existence 

Israel  has  had  enough  of  paF>er  asstir- 
ances — for  all  the  paper  assurances  of  the 
pa.st  ?.h!ch  were  supposedly  signed  In  "good 
faith"  have  brought  Israel  only  more  fight- 
ing and  nsore  war. 

Israel  la  a  gallant  democracy  and  a  shin- 
ing light  of  progreee  She  has  worked  mira- 
cles- she  has  made  the  deeerta  bloom;  she 
has  established  herself  as  a  homeland  for  the 
Jews  of  the  world;  she  has  made  the  world 
admire  her  for  her  courage  and  determina- 
tion. 

Israel  cannot  be  sold  out  to  the  Wall 
Street  Interests — and  we  must  not  let  the 
U  3  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  It 
can  ever  sell  out  Israel. 

We  must  make  our  voices  heard,  loud  and 
unmutakably  clear. 

We  must  urge  tbe  State  Department  to 
reverse  Its  recent  decision  and  continue  Its 
previous  policy  o<  unflinching  support  for 
Israel  and  ber  demands  to  be  recognized  aa 
a  sovereign  nation. 
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BUSINESS  IS  RESPONSIBLE.  TOO 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or    OREOON 

!V  rilK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  22,  1970 

Mr.  ITiJ.M.\N.  Mr.  Speaker,  today■.^ 
Wall  Street  Jouinal  includes  an  article 
vcW  V  orth  noting  autlAored  by  chairman 
iif  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago. 
Gil \ lord  A.  Fireman.  Jr.  In  his  article, 
part  of  n  .sperch  to  the  St  Paul  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Freeman  recognizes  an 
fon  mic  fact  of  life  thai  his  colleagues 
in  basincvs  sometimes  appear  to  over- 
1  ok:  Government  alone  cannot  keep  the 
economy  on  a  stable  course.  When  talk 
t'lrns  to  the  economy  In  Washington 
the-e  days,  there  is  much  dLscusslon 
about  the  need  for  the  Federal  Oovem- 
mem  to  set  national  priorities,  to  restrain 
.■^pending,  to  use  Its  economic  powers 
mne  effectively. 

But  Government  can  only  provide  part 
of  the  answer.  Certainly,  business  ac- 
tivity Ls  a  major  Influence  on  the  course 
of  tlie  economy,  and  business  policies  are 
cpntral  to  economic  solutions.  As  Free- 
man describes  it  to  his  business  col- 
lca«ues: 

The  fact  is.   "we  cats  do  have  clout." 

Freeman  goes  on  to  e.xhort  business- 
men to  accept  the  responsibility  that  goes 
with  the  "clout."  to  exercise  restraint  in 
their  capital  expenditures,  and  to  justify 
the  investment  that  is  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  economic  and  social  needs  of  the 
Nation. 

His  concluding  remarks  to  the  business 
community  are  especially  significant: 

Thus  Uie  measage  U  "Lets  get  committed. 
This  Is  our  counuy.  This  Is  our  society.  Let's 
Improve  It  and.  by  Unprovlng  It  for  ail  of  the 
petiple.  we  can  preserve  It  not  only  for  our- 
selves but  for  all  citizens  The  job  Is  expected 
of  us,  and  Its  accompUshmeul  will  be  deeply 
rewarding  " 

Mr  Speaker,  this  Is  an  important  arti- 
cle and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

PoR  Bi-siNESS,  A  Call  to  Ck>MiirrMENT 
(ByOaylordA  Freeman  Jr) 

If  »e  were  to  step  back  from  the  Imme- 
diate and  consuming  Interest  In  our  busi- 
ness and  look  at  the  conditions  necessary 
fur  our  success,  we  would  realize  that  In 
order  to  make  a  profit — which  is  the  basis 
of  our  present  economy — we  need  a  political 
system  In  wlilch  private  property  is  re- 
spected and  private  profits  are  legally  per- 
mitted, and  economic  conditions  sufficiently 
stable  that  profits  are  possible  and  have 
continuing  value. 

We  take  these  two  conditions  for  granted 
and  just  assume  their  contluuatlou — but  we 
should  not  do  so. 

There  Is  nothing  Ln  either  the  Ten  Com- 
mandmenu  or  the  United  States  Constltu- 
Uon  that  guarantees  private  property.  There 
Is  nothing  In  the  history,  or  present  condi- 
tion, of  man  that  assures  stability  In  the 
value  of  our  currency  or  a  continuation  of 
our  economic  assumptions.  If  at  any  time 
the  majority  of  our  citizens — including  our 
sons  and  daughters — should  conclude  that 
they  would  be  better  off  under  some  other 
economic  system,  then  our  system  will  be 
changed. 

If  the  majority  of  otir  people  place  fuU 
employment  and  rapid  national  growth 
ahead    of    monetary    stability    and.    later. 
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ahead  of  economic  stability,  then  profits 
will  no  longer  be  economically  possible  or 
of  continuing  value. 

Any  fundamental  change  In  our  society 
seems  so  improbable  that  It  may  appear 
foolish  to  worry  alx>ut  the  possibility.  Per- 
haps so.  But  I  do  have  some  concern  about 
the  attitude  of  many  honest,  conscientious 
citizens — and  not  Just  those  who  are  young 
or  black — who  see  In  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
the  continuing  poverty  of  millions  in  this 
most  affluent  of  societies,  the  pollution  of 
our  air  and  water,  evidence  of  failure  of 
our  entire  system  and  a  reason  for  funda- 
mental change. 

I  think  our  people  are  capable  of  under- 
standing the  merits  of  freedom,  which  Is 
the  basis  of  our  system,  If  someone  reminds 
them  of  its  values,  and  someone  Improves 
the  existing  conditions  (of  Inequality,  pov- 
erty, and  pollution). 

That  "someone"  has  to  be  us — or  It  is  no 
one.  Who  else  has  an  equivalent  motivation 
of  self-interest  to  try  to  accomplish  this? 

JUSTIFYING    CORPORATE    SPENDING 

The  question  is  properly  asked:  "What 
right  does  a  corporate  executive  have  to 
spend  his  corporation's  funds  (or  the  time 
of  his  execuUves,  who  are  paid  by  the  stock- 
holders) to  achieve  a  cause  which  he  thinks 
Is  appropriate?"  My  point  is  that  the  use  of 
stockholders'  assets  to  improve  the  society 
can  be  justified  If  the  societal  Improvement 
redounds  to  the  benefit  of  the  corporation 
and  redounds  In  some  reasonable  relationship 
to  the  expenditure — hopefully,  at  least,  dollar 
for  dollair.  If  by  an  expenditure  of  925,000 
or  92,500 .000  or  $25,000,000  (depending  on  Its 
size)  a  corporation  could  substantially  con- 
tribute to  the  continuation  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  conduct  a  profitable  business  for  the 
next  100  years,  the  investment  clearly  would 
be  Justified. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  cause  is  Just  "a 
good  cause,"  with  no  prospect  of  enhancing 
future  earnings,  then  (unless  it  causes  others 
to  bring  you  additional  profitable  business — 
or  it  induces  others  to  make  social  contri- 
butions which  do  enhance  your  earnings — or 
it  can  be  supported  as  a  form  of  compensation 
to  your  employes) ,  It  Is  an  unjustified  gift 
of  funds  belonging  to  the  stockholders. 

Much  of  the  student  criticism,  the  black 
criticism,  the  academic  criticism  of  business 
Is  not  a  criticism  of  our  business  or  our  profit 
motivation,  but,  on  tbe  contrary,  a  criticism 
of  our  failure  to  utilize  our  magnificent  busi- 
ness organizations  to  achieve  ever-widening 
public  purposes. 

Whether  or  not  we  want  to  Improve  the 
society,  whether  or  not  we  are  motivated  by 
self-interest  in  doing  so,  It  is  now  expected 
of  us.  And  If  we  fall  to  accept  this  respon- 
sibility, we  will  lose  much  of  the  public's 
confidence  In  the  value  of  our  private  en- 
terprise system. 

The  entrepreneurs  who  built  the  railroads 
were  the  giants  of  a  century.  They  may  not 
have  observed  all  of  the  niceties  of  our  cur- 
rent mores  but  they  bullied  through  their 
lines;  they  built  cities;  they  set  the  tax  rates; 
they  chose  the  Senators;  and  they  built  a 
nation.  Magnificent!  But  they  didn't  care 
about  the  customer.  Their  social  attitude  was 
reflected  by  Vanderbllt  when  he  exploded — 
"The  public  be  damned!"  That  was  a  mis- 
take. The  Individually  Insignificant  farmers 
banded  together  and  founded  the  Orange 
movement.  One  of  their  first  purposes  was 
to  get  the  power  of  the  railroads  curtailed 
and  their  rates  regulated.  The  railroads  have 
suffered  ever  since.  Caught  between  rising 
labor  costs  and  government  regulated  rates, 
they  are  being  squeezed  to  death. 

Let's  not  let  that  hapi>en  to  the  rest  of  us. 

We  businessmen  are  so  oompletely  absorbed 
by  our  businesses  that  we  don't  take  time  to 
think  much  about  the  non-business  problems 
facing  our  society.  "Why  study  these  prob- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

lems  when  we  don't  have  the  time?  Besides. 
In  the  last  analysis,  they  are  pretty  simple." 

There  Is  a  great  temptation  for  us  over- 
committed  businessmen  to  accept  the  ready- 
made  convictions  of  our  friends  in  the 
company  or  at  the  country  club  and,  con- 
sequently, to  avoid  the  necessity  for  the  hard 
analytical  thought  which  we  reserve  for  our 
business  problems. 

This  Isn't  a  new  phenomenon.  As  James 
Harvey  Robinson  pointed  out  many  years 
ago;  "Pew  of  us  take  the  pains  to  study  the 
origin  of  our  cherished  convictions;  Indeed. 
we  have  a  natural  repugnance  to  so  doing. 
We  like  to  continue  to  l)elleve  what  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  accept  as  true,  and  the 
resentment  aroused  when  doubt  Is  cast  upon 
any  of  our  assumptions  leads  us  to  seek 
every  manner  of  excuse  for  clinging  to  them. 
The  result  Is  that  most  of  our  so-called 
reasoning  consists  In  finding  arguments  for 
going  on  believing  as  we  already  do." 

A  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  once  said  to 
me  that  he  thought  that  we  should  terminate 
the  tax  exemption  of  all  universities  because 
they  were  all  full  of  liberals  ("Plnkoe"  I 
think  he  called  them).  Think  Just  a  minute. 
If  all  the  university  people  had  to  follow  one 
line  of  thought,  who  would  suflTer  the  most? 
We  would.  We,  tbe  less  than  one  per  cent  who 
have  the  greatest  benefits  in  this  society. 
All  that  Is  required  Is  to  destroy  freedom  of 
thought,  and  we  go  down  the  drain  wltb  It. 
I  don't  know  the  solution  to  campus  demon- 
stration or  the  Indefensible  destruction  of 
property  or  the  disruption  of  teaching  of 
those  who  want  to  learn,  but  I  do  know  that 
the  universities  are  our  greatest  defense — 
not  because  professors  or  students  like  us 
(generally  they  don't) ,  but  because  they  pre- 
serve the  anarchy  of  freedom  of  thought  and 
expression  without  which  we  could  never 
demonstrate  the  Importance  of  the  freedom 
of  Individual  Initiative  and  the  resulting 
social  benefits. 

THE   FEEBDOM    TO    DIFTEB 

And  I  suspect  that  related  to  our  tendency 
to  accept  standardized,  simplistic  attitudes  is 
a  similar  tendency  to  lump  many  quite  heter- 
ogeneous groups  Into  one  mold.  At  the  same 
moment  that  we  cheer  for  Individual  free- 
dom, we  may  criticize  the  boy  who  grows  a 
beard  or  the  girl  who  demonstrates  for  peace. 
We  must  be  careful  to  preserve  the  freedom 
to  differ  as  well  as  the  freedom  to  conform. 

Many  of  us  lived  through  the  depression. 
Those  of  us  older  ones  who  had  to  walk  the 
streets  looking  for  a  job  will  never  forget 
the  experience.  Perhaps  that  makes  security, 
hence  job  tenure,  hence  conformity,  too  im- 
portant. The  young  people  today  want  "to  do 
their  own  thing."  They  want  to  dress  and  live 
their  own  way,  at  least,  for  a  while.  They 
don't  have  our  fear  of  losing  a  Job — they  can 
get  another  one  without  missing  a  day's  pay. 
Some  of  these  attitudes  will  change  as  they 
grow  older,  but  some  will  not. 

We  are,  undoubtedly,  entering  a  period 
with  less  emphasis  on  production  of  goods 
and  with  greater  emphasis  on  culture,  leis- 
ure, individual  self-expression— on  the  qual- 
ity of  life.  Even  our  labor  negotiations  will 
have  to  offer  individual  employes  more  in- 
dividual options  at  the  expense  of  our  pater- 
nal security.  This  rattles  us.  But  It  shouldn't. 
It  is  merely  an  expression  of  the  wider  afflu- 
ence— a  recognition  by  a  larger  number  of  our 
people  of  the  very  values  which  we  have  al- 
ways defended  for  ourselves — individual  free- 
dom. 

We  have  all  read  of  "powerful  business  in- 
terests" and  figured  it  referred  to  some  peo- 
ple we  didn't  know.  We  have  had  acquaint- 
ances refer  to  our  positions  as  positions  of 
power  and  Influence  and  we  have  tried  to  look 
a  little  Important  while  secretly  we  thought 
the  remarks  greatly  exaggerated. 

But  the  fact  was  brought  home  to  me  a  lit- 
tle while  ago  when,  wltb  a  few  other  business 
leaders,  I  was  negotiating  with  a  group  of 
blacks.  One  of  them  said: 
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"I  don't  like  you  honkies,  but  we  have  to 
deal  with  you.  City  Hall  has  got  It  made,  and 
they  don't  want  to  change  nuthln".  The  guys 
in  the  churches  are  soft-hearted,  but  they  are 
also  soft-headed  and  have  no  power.  The 
professors  study  everything  but  never  follow 
through  with  any  conclusion.  The  Federal 
Government  guys  are  interested,  but  when  it 
comes  right  down  to  the  punch,  they're  afraid 
to  take  action  for  political  reasons.  So  there's 
nobody  else  left  to  talk  to  but  you  guys  who 
represent  the  Establishment  that  we're  sup- 
prosed  to  be  fighting.  The  fact  It,  you  cats  got 
the  clout." 

I  have  thought  at>out  that  a  good  deal 
since.  We  do  have  some  clout,  some  power. 
We  have  the  economic  power  to  hire,  to 
invest,  to  locate  a  plant,  etc..  which  decisions 
are  invariably  made  on  such  a  strict  dollar 
and  cents  basis  that  we  don't  think  of  it  as 
Ijower.  We  never  think  of  using  this  for  our 
personal  benefit  so  we  never  think  of  it  as 
personal  power. 

BUSINESS    PREROCATIVZS 

As  the  head  of  a  business,  you  can  ask 
other  leaders  to  lunch  (at  company  expense) , 
and  if  they  are  free,  they  will  come.  If  it  is  in- 
convenient for  them,  you  can  send  a  car  (with 
a  company  driver)  to  get  them.  If  you  want 
to  urge  the  Mayor  or  the  Governor  to  take 
a  certain  action,  you  can  call  him  on  the 
phone  and  he  will  at  least  listen  to  you.  Or 
you  can  get  the  chamber  of  commerce  or 
yoiu'  trade  association  to  mobilize  other 
opinions  and  communicate  with  the  official. 

The  fact  is,  "we  cats  do  have  clout."  We 
don't  have  as  much  as  outsiders  may  think 
and  we  don't  use  it  indiscriminately,  but  we 
do  have  it. 

But  we  have  it  only  when  we  feel  commit- 
ted. We  influence  others  only  if  we  are 
willing  to  put  up  the  first  $25,000  or  give 
the  time  of  two  vice  presidents  or  otherwise 
Indicate  that  this  project  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  us. 

Thus,  the  message  Is:  "Let's  get  commit- 
ted. This  Is  our  country.  This  is  our  society. 
Let's  Improve  it  and,  by  improving  it  for  all 
of  the  people,  we  can  preserve  it  not  only 
for  ourselves  but  for  all  citizens.  The  job  is 
expected  of  us,  and  its  accomplishment  w\\\ 
be  deeply  rewarding." 


PRYING  FOR  A  PURPOSE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  22,  1970 

Mr.  DER'WINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  we  have  reconvened,  a  matter  which 
should  have  attention  is  the  House-ap- 
proved census  bill  ■which  has  not  yet  been 
acted  upon  by  the  Senate. 

A  most  objective  commentary  on  the 
House-passed  bill  was  carried  in  the 
Monday.  January  12  edition  of  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News.  As  one  of  the  cospon- 
sors  of  the  bill,  I  was  pleased  to  note  such 
powerful  and  effective  editorial  com- 
mentary. The  editorial  follows : 
Prying  for  a  Purpose 

Americans  cherish  their  privacy,  and  this 
year  when  the  census  takers  bc^n  asking 
whether  the  family  bathroom  is  shared  with 
another  household,  or  how  many  babies  the 
lady  of  the  house  has  bad,  a  certain  amount 
of  fur  is  bound  to  fly. 

The  questions  are  not  mischievous;  the 
picture  gained  by  the  census  is  invaluable 
as  a  guide  to  governmental  policies  and  plan- 
ning. But  the  Senate  could  take  much  of  the 
heat  off  the  process  by  completing  action  on 
a   bill   tightening   security   precautions   and 
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easing  pen»lUea  »«alnat  uacooperauve  ciU- 
zfiis  ducJi  •  measure,  aimed  at  bols'.ering 
ihe  individuals  right  of  privacy,  pa-vsed  the 
Hui:se  lu  September  but  remained  bottled  up 
in  the  upper  chamber 

To  sa:eguard  the  confldentlal  nature  of 
the  cjuui.  the  bill  would  toughen  the  cnm- 
liiii  penaltie.3  agaioil  any  census  employes 
wt;o  wrongful'.y  ducioae  information  about 
inuivldnaLs  The  loug-standlng  ma.xlmum 
penalties  of  a  $l.(XH)  tuie  and  or  two  sears  of 
imprisonment  would  be  boosted  to  »5,0OO 
and  rive  years.  The  $liX)  flne  for  persons  re- 
fusing to  .'»u>=.wer  questions  would  be  retained 
m  sf'me  instances  but  the  proMslon  tor  i 
Jail  ienlence  of  up  to  RO  d«\.s  would  be 
ellnuuated.  The  fine  his  been  imposed  cnl> 
twice  la  ihla  century,  the  Jail  penally  never 
The  House  bill  maKea  aen^.*  The  jail  pen- 
alty fur  individuals  is  .supposed  to  act  :is  a 
■  psychological  deterrent  a(j!ala3t  the  wlth- 
holdlr\g  of  pertinent  d.iu  The  record  of 
prosecutions  would  seem  to  Indicate  clearly 
th.it  the  HOO  fine  is  deterrent  enouRh 

Charges  of  unwarranted  sn.-X'ping  Int  i 
financial  affairs  were  orisfinally  raised  In 
1»40.  when  the  census  for  the  first  lime  .wiked 
qviestions  about  Income  and  property  of  a 
small  sampling  of  Americans — as  Is  planned 
in  1970  CompUmts  .ibcut  the  length  f>f 
census  questlonn  ilre.s  nr*  ».s  old  as  the 
cens.is  Itself 

Sec  of  Commerce  M.turlce  H  Stan*  h.\^ 
pointed  out  that  the  number  of  questions  to 
be  asked  of  the  average  family  is  about  the 
same  as  In  19«0  and  in  fact,  there  will  be  far 
fewer  questions  than  in  any  other  count  in 
the  past  100  years  Pour  out  of  five  house- 
holds wtU  be  asked  only  2.3  questions  con- 
fined to  name,  address,  age.  rnoe.  sex  and 
data  on  housing  condltlon-s  One  family 
out  of  fcmr  will  be  asked  additional  Infor- 
mation— adding  up  to  66  questions — on  In- 
come, employment  and  standard  of  living 
One  hovwehold  out  of  20  wtU  be  asked  to 
answer  73  questions  —and  a  selected  few 
will  have  a  maximum  of  B9 

In  a  computerized  age  when  gigantic  data 
banks  on  individuals  are  being  maintained 
by  credit  and  Insurance  agencies  there  is  an 
understandable  public  fear  of  Big  Brother 
But  It  shouldn't  be  misdirected  against  the 
Census  Bureau,  which  La  closely  circum- 
scribed by  law  The  information  It  gathers 
is  an  lndlap>en«able  tool  In  reistilvlng  the  na- 
tions complex  social,  economic  and  political 
problems. 

To  set  the  public  minds  at  ease  and  main- 
tain the  Inie^uy  of  the  census,  President 
Nixon  ahould  push  the  House-approved  bill. 
or  some  equivalent  mea.sure    in   the  Sena'e 


IT  IS  TIME  FOR  ACTION 


HON.  WENDEU  WYATT 


IN  THK  Hoes*  OP  BKPRE8ENTATIVKS 


Thursday.  January 


1970 


Mr.  WYATT  Mr  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington News  of  January  20  carried  an 
editorial  on  crime  which  I  consider  so 
Important  I  feel  It  is  must  reading  for  all 
who  are  concerned  with  this  vital  prob- 
lem The  editorial  follows; 
The   Waa  on   Came:    1    Ytaa   Latw-  It   Is 

TtMB    rO«    ACTUJM 

President  Nixon  was  Inauciirated  one  year 
ago  today  He  had  been  elected  two  montha 
earlier  on  a  platform  which  featured  hta 
declaration  of  a  War  on  Crime  In  a  front 
pa^  editorial  w«  welcomed  the  new  Preat- 
dent's  r«tum  to  the  city  he  knew  ao  well,  and 
hia  aelectton  of  it  «■  a  principal  battlefield 
In  the  War  on  Crime  be  bad  led  us  to  expect. 
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It  is  time  n  w.  one  year  later,  to  take  an 
accounting 

It  Ls  time  (vr  the  rhetoric  to  end. 
It    IS   lime   for   partisan   fiugerpolntlng   to 
end 

It  Is  tune  for  ioine  actluii 
During  this  luter-.al.  crime  raU-s  In  the 
nation  and  in  the  Federal  City  ha%e  .soared  to 
unprecedented  heights  In  1969.  lu  W.ishlng- 
ton.  one  murder  wa.s  committed  every  30 
hours,  an  armed  robbery  t«><.ik  place  20  limes 
a  d.iv.  a  Vkoman  was  raped  eitch  day 

In  1969.  the  Nlxoa  AdmlnKtra'lon  sub- 
mitted to  Congress,  after  some  six  months' 
preparaUon.  an  Inventory  oi  le^lsltttUe  weap- 
on.- It  said  It  neeiled  to  prosecute  the  War  on 
Crime 

On  Oc*  9  In  respon.se  to  mi  untlng  public 
outrage  and  to  hli  own  often-repeated  con- 
cerns. Mr  Nixon  summoned  the  leaders  of 
Congress  and  officials  of  Waslilpgton  ro  a 
White  House  strategy  session  Ita  purpose 
was  to  get  bipartisan  momentum  rolling  for 
the  stalled  antl-orlme  bills 

Police  Chief  Jerry  V.  Wilson,  as  we  noted 
dally  on  Page  One  In  our  ensuing  "Crime 
Crisis  Countdown."  told  this  prestigious 
gathering.  The  total  system  of  Justice  must 
be  treated  .  .  My  greatest  fear  Is  that  Con- 
grps.s  may  go  home  without  this  being  done  " 
His  fear  WHS  realized  on  Christmas  Eve  76 
d:ivs  after  that  emergency  meeting  The 
.Senate  had  act*d.  But  the  House  of  Repre- 
sciit.it ives  had  not 

The  .second  session  of  the  91st  Cungress 
open?-d  yesterdav  There  ha.s  been  spenila- 
tlon.  based  on  the  solemn  promises  of  lead- 
ers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  Coneress 
will  complete  action  on  the  War  on  Crime 
legislation  this  year  Our  hope  that  this  will 
c<->me  to  pass  Is  mixed  with  skepMclsm  be- 
cause the  same  promises  made  one  year  ago 
today,  did  not  come  to  pa.ss 

The  victimized  public  can  be  reassured 
only  by  action 

We  recognize  that  part.s  of  the  antl-crlme 
package  have  raised  some  constitutional 
doubts  .  .  the  provisions  for  greater  li- 
cense for  wire-tapping  and  for  pre-trial  de- 
tention, for  example.  But  much  of  the  pack- 
age is  not  controversial,  or  should  not  be  .  .  . 
more  police,  more  courta.  a  variety  of  at- 
tacks against  syndicate  crime,  easing  the  lot 
of  prosecutors,  tougher  penalties  for  the 
habitual  criminal  and  for  crimes  of  violence 
(particularly  when  guns  are  Involved),  and 
tougher  measures  against  bard  dope  ualBc 
There  la  no  reaaon — no  acceptable  ex- 
cuse— why  the  non-controveralal  bilU 
should  not  be  paused  wlttim  the  opening 
days  of  thla  se«lon  In  the  part  868  days, 
ample  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  prob- 
lems of  drafting  ihU  leglaUUon  by  the  Re- 
publloan-conUoUed  Department  of  Justice, 
and  to  Its  examination  by  Uie  Uemocratlc- 
controUed  Oongreas  We'll  buy  the  need  to 
delay  for  tboae  reasons — up  to  this  point. 
But  we  will  not  buy  any  further  delay.  Con- 
gressmen reading  the  potla  and  weighing  the 
ouiconae  of  r«cent  ofl-year  elections  must 
realize  that  they  may  engage  In  further 
parUaan  bickering  and  legislative  delay  at 
their  pert!  in  the  November  general  elec- 
tions. 

If  further  study  is  needed  for  those  few 
ct>ntroverBlal  aspects  of  the  prop<]eed  leglsla- 
Uon  .  .  weU.  aU  right  .  .  but  let's  get  on 
with  comnUttee  study  as  the  first  order  of 
business,  and  clear  the  way  for  prompt  ac- 
tion on  the  floor 

It  Is  time.  too.  to  go  Ijeyond  the  cope-and- 
courts  aspecu  of  the  War  on  Crime.  We  in- 
sist, as  we  did  In  that  Open  Letter  to  lir. 
Nixon  one  year  ago  today,  that  the  crlinlnal 
be  caught  and  f)roeecuted  We  also  want  him. 
whenever  possible,  to  be  rttbabllltated  ao  that 
he  will  not  return  to  the  streets  a  more  em- 
bittered and  expert  criminal. 

In  the  heat  of  partisanship,  the  cause  of 
taw  and  order  has  auffered  Ifotlves  of  both 
the     hardliners-  and  the  "do-gooders"  bava 
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ijeen  ch  lUenged  Justice,  we  repeat  otirselves. 
me.ins  two  things:  It  means  that  the  Inno- 
cent shall  go  free  said  that  the  guilty  shall 
pay  the  price  of  their  guilt 

No  Issue  on  the  Hill  has  higher  priority. 
No  poBltlve  response  will  gain  greater  favor 
with  the  public 

To  get  very,  very  element  >ry.  the  physlcsl 
well-being,  the  lives,  even,  of  many  Ameri- 
cans are  at  st.\ke  So.  of  course.  Is  the  vi- 
tality of  Our  Town  of  Washington,  and  every 
other  core  of  the  great  metropolitan  areas 
of  .nir  nntloii  So.  too  Is  the  future  of  our 
drtnocratlc  society 


.\  COMMUNITY'S  GENEROSITY 
AITRACTS  INDUSTRY 

HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or     M.*SSACI11SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  32.  1970 
.Mrs  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  the  "people  helping  peo- 
ple aspect  of  a  United  Fund  Campaign 
Ls  familiar  to  all.  I  believe  few  of  us 
stop  to  think  what  a  successful  cam- 
paign can  mean  for  the  economic  growth 
of  a  community.  It  can  be  an  Important 
consideration  in  attracting  new  industr>- 
to  an  area. 

Tlii.s  point  is  emphasized  by  the  Fall 
River  Herald  News  In  an  editorial  which 
proudly  hails  the  success  of  the  recent 
United  Fund  Campaign  for  the  Greater 
Pall  River  area. 

It  was  a  success  which  "will  not  go 
unnoticed  beyond  the  confines  of 
Greater  Fall  River,  "  the  newspaper 
observes. 

As  the  editorial  points  out.  the  suc- 
cess of  a  Umted  Fund  drive  is  something 
that  is  well  noted  by  industrialists  seek- 
ing areas  In  which  to  locate.  Increas- 
ingly, it  explains.  Industries  are  Inquir- 
ing about  local  support  for  United  Fund 
efforts  as  an  Indicator  of  a  community's 
health  and  the  attitude  of  citizens  to- 
ward their  responsibilities  to  their  fellow 
men. 

Greater  Fall  River  outdid  Itself  this 
year.  For  the  first  time  in  local  history. 
Uie  United  Fund  Campaign  passed  the 
half  million  dollar  mark.  The  toUl  sur- 
passed the  $525,770  goal. 

The  contributions  by  residents  of  Fall 
River,  Assonet.  Somerset.  Swansea,  and 
Westport  support  28  United  Fund 
agencies. 

Obviously.  I  share  the  hope  of  the  Fall 
River  Herald  News  that  this  outstand- 
ing achievement  will  have  additional 
benefits  In  terms  of  attracting  new  in- 
dustry to  this  area.  The  editorial  of 
January  16,  1970.  reads  as  follows: 
Fob  Paix  Riyks  Aaxa— A  Dat  To  B*  Paotm 
Greater  Pail  Riverltes  can  be  proud  today. 
The  announcement  that  the  ITnited  Fund 
quota— the  largest  ever— has  been  attained 
and  exceeded  Is  one  that  must  gratify  every 
person  In  the  area. 

The  success  of  the  United  Fund  campaign 
U  attributable  to  the  leaders  whose  planning 
and  direction  were  superb,  the  workers  whose 
diligence  and  devotion  never  lagged,  and 
most  of  all  the  people  In  aU  walks  of  Ufe  who 
gave  through  the  payroll  deduction  plan  or 
In  direct  contributions. 

It  was  an  area  wide  effort  that  will  not  go 
unnoticed  beyond  the  conflnee  of  Oreater 
Pall  River. 
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Many  people  have  the  Impression  that  the 
success  of  a  United  P^ind  drive  Is  something 
of  newsworthy  note  for  a  day— something 
to  be  filed  and  forgotten. 

This  Is  not  true. 

The  success  of  the  United  Fund  campaign 
ha--,  greater  meaning. 

It  assures  the  many  organizations  com- 
pnslng  the  fund  that  there  will  be  sufficient 
money  for  their  continued  operation. 

It  guarantees  those  served  by  the  United 
Fund  agencies  that  their  needs  v^ill  continue 
tc  get  required  attention. 

It  is  people  helping  people.  And  more,  it 
Is  people  helping  themselves.  For  the  success 
of  a  United  Fund  drive  Is  something  that  Is 
well  noted  by  industrialists  seeking  areas  In 
which  to  locate. 

Industrial  development  authorities  have 
ome  to  expect  a  prospect  to  Inquire  what 
the  people  of  an  area  have  done  in  support  of 
their  United  Fund  campaign.  And  when  the 
campaign  succeeds  as  has  the  1969  one  In 
Greater  Fall  River,  industrialists  are  made 
aware  that  the  area's  residents  recognize  and 
accept  their  responsibilities  toward  their 
fellow  men. 

It  is  Indeed  a  definite  plus  in  the  unrelent- 
ing effort  to  attract  Industry. 

We  repeat  Greater  Pall  Rlverites  Indeed 
can  stand  proud  today  of  the  Page  One  news 
that  the  1969  United  Fund  campaign  soared 
beyond  Its  goal. 

It  Is  a  most  encouraging  and  heart-warm- 
ing story  with  which  to  usher  in  the  new  dec- 
ade, a  period  which  well  may  become  for  this 
area  the  Successful  Seventies. 


PASSENGER     BUSINESS     BOOMING, 
BUT  NOT  FOR  U.S.  SHIPS 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF    MARTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  22,  1970 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
several  additional  U.S.  passenger  ships 
were  laid  up  because  owners  had  sus- 
tained great  losses  in  their  operations. 
The  Miami  News  on  January  9  carried 
an  article  on  the  booming  cruise  busi- 
ness which  Is  going  to  foreign  lines,  out 
of  Miami,  who  apparently  find  it  quite 
lucrative. 

This  is  a  matter  which  our  Merchant 
Marine  Committee  plans  to  look  into  in 
connection  with  a  series  of  hearings 
scheduled  on  our  maritime  program  and 
one  which  should  be  of  concern  to  all  of 
our  Members. 

For  this  reason  I  am  including  in  the 
Record  the  article  in  the  Miami  News 
on  this  foreign  cruise  business: 

(Prom  the  Miami  News.  Jan.  9,  1970) 
NoRwxcTANs  Started  th«  Boom  at  Port  or 

Mlami:    a  Toast  to   thk   Cruise  Ships — 

Skoal 

(By  Larry  Blrger) 

Miami  Is  a  long  way  from  Oslo — and  the 
climate's  not  exactly  the  same — yet  a  tiny 
but  growing  nucleus  of  Norwegian  cruise 
ship  owners  Is  rapidly  turning  Florida's  va- 
cation capital  Into  a  financial  happy  sailing 
ground  for  their  modern  fleets  as  1970  begins. 

TTiey.  with  the  help  of  some  good  old 
■yankee  promotional  know-how.  have  made 
the  new  Port  of  Miami  the  home  base  for  a 
burgeoning  flotilla  of  "floating  hotels"  which 
in  1970  will  carry  as  many  as  575,000  holiday 
passengers  on  a  schedule  of  3-  to  14-day 
cruises  to  the  Bahamas  and  the  Caribbean. 

In  fact,  the  Norwegians — through  their 
success — have  Just  about  written  an  end  to 
cruising  from   northern  porta  In  winter  by 
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persuading  vacationers  to  fly  instead  to 
Miami  to  board  ship  rather  than  brave  at 
least  two  cold  and  blustry  days  at  sea — the 
time  It  takes  to  sail  from  New  York  to 
Nassau,  calmer  waters  and  warmer  weather. 
At  the  helm  In  spawning  what  probably  is 
the  fastest  growing  segment  of  the  total 
travel  industry  in  Klosters-Rederi,  an  Oslo- 
based  company  which  has  one  ship,  the 
11,000-ton  Sunward,  making  twice- weekly 
cruises  to  Nassau. 

A  second  ship,  the  15.000-ton  Starward. 
makes  a  weekly  voyage  between  Miami  and 
Kingston,  Jamaica;  a  third,  the  sp-inking- 
new  15,000-ton  Skyward  has  Just  arrived  for 
a  weekly  Miaml-San  Juan-St.  Thomas  cruise, 
and  two  more  ships  of  similar  size  are  to  fol- 
low to  cruise  to  as  yet  undecided  ports  in 
l..te  1970  and  1971. 

Better  known  as  Norwegian-Caribbean 
Lines,  the  66-year-old  firm  is  headed  by  Mo- 
gens  Kloster  and  his  nephew.  Knut  Klosters. 
and  has  Invested  upwards  of  $100  million  in 
the  five-ship  fleet. 

Right  behind  them  is  another  Oslo  syndi- 
cate—I.  M.  Skaugens  &  Co.;  Anders,  Wilhelm- 
sen  &  Co.,  and  Gotaas-Larsen,  a  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  of  International  Utilities, 
Inc.  a  Canadian  conglomerate— which  Is 
plowing  about  $50  mllUon  in  a  three-ship 
fleet  under  the  colors  of  Royal  Caribbean 
Cruise  Line. 

The  18,000-ton  Song  of  Norway,  launched 
two  weeks  ago  In  Helsinki,  is  scheduled  to 
enter  service  in  November,  offering  seven-day 
cruises  to  San  Juan  and  St.  Thomas.  A  sister 
ship,  Nordic  Prince,  is  due  to  follow  In  the 
summer  of  1971  on  a  nine-Island  cruise  of 
the  Caribbean  spanning  14  days.  And  a  third 
of  similar  size,  Sun  Viking,  will  enter  service 
in  the  fall  of  1972.  also  on  a  two-week  sched- 
ule out  of  Miami. 

Gotaas-Larsen  also  owns  Eastern  Steam- 
.•;hip  Co..  a  Miami  firm  which  has  one  ship, 
the  12,000-ton  New  Bahama  Star,  sailing 
twice  weekly  to  Nassau,  and  the  7,500-ton 
Ariadne  making  twice-weekly  sailing  to  Nas- 
sau out  of  Port  Everglades,  Just  north  of 
Miami  near  Port  Lauderdale.  In  April,  it  will 
switch  to  alternate  weekly  cruises  to  Mexico 
and  the  Caribbean. 

The  Norwegians,  though,  are  by  no  means 
the  only  operators  In  the  race  for  the  growing 
cruise  ship  traffic. 

Commodore  Cruise  Line  Ltd.,  a  Bahamian 
firm  headed  up  by  Miami  Beach  hotelman 
Sanford  Chobol,  has  the  Boheme,  an  11.000- 
ton  ship  built  In  West  Germany  for  Swedish 
ship  owner  Olaf  Wallenlus,  and  Is  sailing  her 
on  a  weekly  schedule  that  takes  In  Preeport 
on  Grand  Bahama  Island,  San  Juan,  St. 
Thomas  and  back  to  Miami. 

Chobel,  too.  Is  actively  negotiating  to  char- 
ter two  more  vessels  of  similar  size.  One  he 
would  run  on  a  14-day  cruise  to  Vera  Cruz, 
with  a  seven-day  stopover  In  Mexico,  the  sec- 
ond on  seven-day  sailings  out  of  San  Juan 
rather  than  Miami. 

And  Costa  Line,  of  Genoa.  Italy,  has  two 
ships  In  operation — the  16,000-ton  Plavla, 
operating  between  Miami  and  Nassau,  and  the 
20.000-ton  Federlco  C,  sailing  a  14-day  cir- 
cuit out  of  Port  Everglades  through  the 
Caribbean  to  as  far  south  as  the  Panama 
Canal.  Later  this  month,  Costa  will  put  a 
third  ship,  the  17,000-ton  Pulvla,  formerly 
the  Oslo  PJord,  on  seven-day  voyages  out  of 
San  Juan. 

But  the  catalyst  for  all  the  action  that  fol- 
lowed was  the  Klosters,  who  in  early  1967 
gambled  that  Miami — with  a  new  port  under 
construction — was  ripe  for  a  revival  of  the 
cruise  ship  trade  that  bad  Just  about  suc- 
cumbed three  years  earlier  with  the  sinking 
of  the  ancient  Yarmouth  Castle  and  a  flre 
aboard  a  Just-as-elderly  Viking  Princess, 
causing  the  deaths  of  more  than  100  pas- 
sengers. 

What  happened  was  this :  the  Klosters  had 
Just  come  off  a  very  successful  summer  with 
their  first  crtUse  ship.  Sunward,  hauling  holi- 
day passengers  between  England  and  Glbral- 
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tar,  when  the  British  government  Instituted 
an  austerity  program  to  save  the  pound.  In 
effect  throttling  any  chance  of  a  repeat  the 
following  year. 

Meanwhile.  In  Miami,  shipping  agent  Ted 
Arlson  was  in  search  of  a  vessel  to  replace 
the  MV  Nill  which  through  no  fault  of  his 
was  conflsc.ited  by  its  owner,  the  Israel  gov- 
ernment, becatise  the  owner  w.is  in  def.->.ult. 
Arlson,  spotting  an  item  in  a  travel  maga- 
zine that  Klosters-Bederl  was  having  diffi- 
culty finding  a  port  from  which  to  crul.'^e. 
convinced  Knut  during  the  course  of  a  one- 
hour  phone  conversation  to  come  to  Miami. 
That  weekend,  they  made  a  deal  to  bring  the 
S\inward  on  a  four-month  trial  over  the 
v.inter  season  cf  1966-67. 

"Our  first  cruise  was  75  per  cent  occup.eJ 
(65  per  cent  Is  break-even)  and  the  next 
was  a  sellout."  Knut  Klosters  recalls.  "We 
decided  then  to  extend  to  a  full  year  and 
within  six  months  we  signed  a  contract  to 
btilld  the  Starward  and  bring  her  into  the 
Miami  market." 

The  decision  to  build  three  more  ships  «  a^ 
made  in  1968.  on  the  strength  of  traffic  lore- 
casts  by  Arlson  that  proved  amazingly  ac- 
curate. Sunward  ran  with  an  80  per  cent 
occupancy  in  1967.  a  startingly  95  per  cent 
In  1968  and.  combined  with  Starward.  90  per 
cent  through  the  first  11  months  of  1969. 

They  weren't,  however,  to  enter  service  un- 
der the  original  scheme  until  1971-72-73. 
"But  business  proved  to  be  so  good  (reve- 
nues of  »4.5  million  In  1967,  $5  million  in 
1968  and  $12  million  with  two  ships  last 
year,  and  profits  to  match)  that  we  decided  to 
move  the  timetable  up  by  two  years,"  says 
Klosters. 

Aside  from  convincing  the  public  to  alter 
Its  cruising  habits  by  sailing  out  of  Miami 
rather  than  New  York,  Klosters  and  Arlson 
believe  the  construction  of  the  modern-day 
cruise  ship,  operated  as  a  floating  hotel  with 
the  middle-class  traveler  In  mind,  has  been 
the  key  to  their  success. 

They  cite,  for  example,  that  Sunward  was 
the  first  to  offer  a  private  shower  and  toilet 
In  every  cabin,  portholes  on  every  outside 
stateroom,  well-decorated  public  rooms,  free 
nightclub  shows,  sauna  baths,  a  swimming 
pool,  a  cocktail  party,  slot  machines  and  a 
host  of  other  extras — and  all  at  reasonable 
prices  (generally,  about  $40  a  day  per  per- 
son) . 

But  they  also  feel  they  are  doing  well  for 
a  number  of  other  reasons  : 

The  Bahamas  and  Caribbean  offer  a  year- 
round  travel  market,  vs.  a  four-  to  five- 
month  season  in  Europe,  even  In  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

The  ships  fly  the  Norwegian  flag,  which 
from  the  standpoint  of  safety  on  the  high 
seas  glVTs  the  public  a  feeling  of  confidence 
Travel  agents  are  closely  cultivated,  and 
they  In  turn  sell  95  per  cent  of  the  out-of- 
state  bvisiness  (tourists  who  come  to  Florida 
with  plans  to  spend  at  least  part  of  their 
vacation  on  a  cruise)  and  50  per  cent  in- 
state. 

The  market  for  conventions  and  Incentive 
sales  meetings  is  proving  to  be  extremely 
lucrative  and  only  now  Is  beginning  to  be 
tappted. 

Obviously,  success  breeds  copiers,  which 
has  certainly  been  the  case  In  the  cruise  ship 
Industry.  Klosters  likes  to  say  there  Is  a  "pe- 
culiar similarity"  between  the  Starward  and 
all  of  the  ships  now  proposed  or  being  built. 
Since  Norwegian-Caribbean  has  set  its 
sights  on  20-25  per  cent  of  what  eventually 
Is  expected  to  be  a  $200  million  market  (a 
million  passengers  by  1975  at  $200  a  throw) , 
It  looks  for  revenues  by  that  time  of  $40- 
$50  million  annually. 

On  the  other  hand.  In  entering  the  market 
somewhat  tardily.  Royal  Caribbean  hopes  to 
make  It  up  by  selling  potential  passengers — 
and  conventioneers — on  the  fact  that  Its 
ships  win  be  newer,  somewhat  larger  (18.000 
tons  vs.  15,000  tons  for  Norwegian -Carib- 
bean) and  thus  more  roomy  and  luxurious. 
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A3  Edwin  W  Stephens,  exec  vice  pres  oi 
Royal  Ciribbean,  poinu  oul  We  believe 
our  size  is  the  moet  economica:  m  whloh  W 
oper  I'.e  while  still  givlnn  our  pissfiigers  the 
proper  a'.moBpnere  iiid  c<>n\:  t"  in  s.iiUi»i< 
to  tlie  ULinda  " 

Durmiit  the  upcoming  seao.>r.  .ind  thriuijli 
1970,  Us  noi  tttulclpated  thar  lUiy  or  the 
operators  wi::  have  aimculiy  in  malting 
ni  -nej  snu-e  the  nuiiiUt-r  of  ships  *.>n  t  be 
anv Where  near  enough  to  meet  the  demand 
U>r  berths  b  ised  on  ti>rec»-iU  by  Irvin 
Stephens  dlrecMr  ut  the  I'ort  ol  Miami.  tli*t 
tr.imc.  which  r.se  *S  per  ceni  i:i  '.he  fiscal 
ye.ir  ended  lA.>t  Sept  M  air.  be  up  siiother 
i5  per  cent  In  lalO 

There  are  those  pper.i'.iirs.  in  tain  that 
don  -.  see  supply  c»u-huig  up  with  dem.'nd 
anytune  si^on  bttsed  .>a  the  premise  that  the 
cruise  ship  marlcel  1=  only  now  beginning  to 
be  tapped, 

Chobol.  operator  ol  the  Boheme,  is  one  I 
thiult  we  U  see  a  lUiirket  for  all  of  these 
ships,  he  ins;»us  VI.>re  .ind  more  people 
I  who  st.»y  In  .tpartmentsi  are  conunkt  d  >wn 
here  for  three  to  ti%e  mou'h:?  ind  they  wan! 
something  to  do  Cruising  offers  them  .»  sec- 
ondary vacation 

Yet,  warning  is  sounded  by  Leo  Robins. 
vice  president  for  Costa  Line,  partlculurly 
after  the  Song  o.'  N  irw  iv  arrive-  .>n  the  scene 
late  next  year 

When  that  h.ippens  he  says.  things 
could  get  St. city  Well  ha-.e  J.OOO  berths  to 
an  eich  week  on  cruises  to  the  islands  With 
rour  ships  this  winter  on  the  Nassau  run. 
that  market  is  starting  lo  be  diluted  And 
the  same  thing  could  happen  on  the  longer 
cruises  Im  not  that  ct-rtaln  t.'nt  the  m  irket 
Is  unlimited  " 

Sums  up  Kloeters  who  started  it  all  It  s 
too  early  to  tell  where  the  saturation  point 
Is  Bu;  I  know  this  We  haven-  re^u-hed  It 
ve-    '3T  fome  anywhere  close 
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will  be  able  to  live  \nth  each  other  In 
harmony 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  the  style 
i.s  the  man— that  the  way  a  man  act« 
and  speak^s  l.s  es-sentially  a  reflection  of 
who  he  IS  I  believe  tliat  .'^nd  after 
li.stenm:;  to  Ihi.s  stale  of  the  Union 
message.  I  am  convinced  more  than  ever 
that  in  Richard  Nixon  the  United  St-ates 
IS  fnrtimate  m  having  a  man  w  hosr  clar- 
ity, directness,  and  inspirational  vision 
will  lead  this  Ntition  to  our  greatest 
decade 
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OL  R    ENVIRONMENTAL   CHISl.-- 
WORLD    IN    DANGER 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 


THE 


PRESIDENTS    STATE    OF 
UNION  MESSAGE 


TFIE 


HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or  NEW  jtaaiT 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  22.  1970 
Mrs  DWYER  Mr  Speaker,  it  ha^ 
been  my  privilege  to  hear  many  stale  of 
the  Union  addresses  Some  have  been 
memorable:  a  few  even  eloquent  One  or 
two  have  been  historic  in  their  implica- 
tion for  this  Nation. 

But  never  in  my  memorj-  has  one  mes- 
sage more  dramatically  combined  .the 
qualities  of  eloquence  and  substance, 
stvle  and  matter,  than  this  one 

This  message  was  clear  as  it  spoke 
of  the  need  for  clearness  in  our  air  and 
our  water  and  our  thlnklnt? 

It  was  direct  as  it  spoke  of  new  direc- 
tirns  for  our  Nation  and  the  world. 

It  was  simple— as  it  spoke  of  sunple 
thines.  the  basic  things,  a  clean  environ- 
mont  and  peace 

Ii  was  economical  m  phrasing — as  it 
spoke  of  the  need  for  a  sane  economy 

It  was  Infused  throughout  with  a 
spirit  of  good  will  and  hope  and  toler- 
ance—as it  spoke  of  the  need  for  a  re- 
newal of  the  spint 

It  was.  as  they  say.  all  of  a  piece,  each 
s  •ction  was  combined  with  all  the  other 
sections  Vn  a  harmonious  whole — just 
as  the  Presidents  vision  of  the  future  In 
one  in  which  our  Nation,  its  people,  the 
envlrorunent  and  the  rest  of  the  world 


or  conmecticot 
!N    THE  HOUSE  OF  REI'RESEN  l.MI  VEs 

Thunday.  January  22.  1970 

Mr  GIAIMO  Mr  Speaker  can  we  .save 
our  environmenf  The  answer  to  this 
question  will  depend  to  a  great  degree  on 
our  actions  in  Congress  as  we  consider  the 
priorities  of  the  1970  s 

President  Nixon  devoted  a  laiwe  por- 
ti  >n  of  his  sUte  of  the  Union  me.s.sage  to 
the  problems  of  environmental  pollution 
By  doing  so.  he  reiterated  what  has  been 
obvious  to  some  of  us  for  a  long  time,  the 
fact  that  only  with  a  toUl  cammitment 
by  the  President.  Congre.ss.  and  the 
American  people  can  we  hope  to  turn  the 
tide  and  prevent  environmental  caUs- 
tiophe 

In  an  outstanding  example  of  inter- 
pretive reporting.  Roberta  Hornig  and 
James  WeLsh  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  have  written  an  excellent  series  of 
articles  on  environmental  pollution.  Pub- 
lished m  last  week  s  editions  of  the  SUr. 
tills  series  graphically  describes  every 
aspect  of  the  pollution  crisis. 

In  light  of  the  need  for  prompt  action 
and  the  apparent  willingness  of  Congress 
and  the  President  to  Uke  such  action.  I 
wLsh  to  include  the.se  seven  articles  at 
this  point  in  the  RtcoRD  as  a  reminder  of 
the  monumental  challenge  we  must  face: 
I  From  the  Washington  Sunday  Star.  Jan  11. 
19701 
The  Environment     Is  It  Probi.fm  No    1  ■» 

■  By  Roberta  Horiiig  and  J  imes  Welsh  i 
John  Heritage's  Job  begins  to  close  In  on 
him  I'^ng  before  he  get-s  to  the  otRcf 

As  a  31 -year-old  staff  aide  to  Wisconsin's 
Sen  Oaylord  Nelson.  Heritage  specializes  In 
the  environment  On  a  typical  workday,  he 
ha-n  I  driven  far  from  his  home  in  Alexan- 
dria when  these  troubles  begin  coming  at 
him   one  after  another. 

His  r.ir  inches  through  a  crowded  Inter- 
change onto  Shirley  Highway  It  is  a  gray, 
heavy  day  The  cars  stop.  Inch  forward,  stop 
The  fumes  hang  over  the  highway 

The  c.irs.  thousands  of  them,  sputter 
through  Arlington's  apartment  wonderland 
ptst  the  Pentagon  and  toward  the  14th  Street 
Bridge 

A.-*  he  apprc)«ches  the  bridge,  a  Jet  .swings 
into  Its  landing  approach  to  N.i'lonal  Air- 
port   It  approaches  from  uprlver 

Heritage  knows  thit  as  he  cro.s-ses  the 
bridge,  the  plane — perhaps  even  two — will 
pass  not  far  overhead,  engines  screaming  and 
dumping  oily  black  grit  on  top  of  the  ex- 
haust-laden air  he  is  breathing 

The  Washington  skyline  should  be  clearly 
m  view  now  Some  days  it  is.  but  today  It  is 
not    The  accumulation  of  smoke  from  cars. 


buses,  trui  ks.  planes  and  smokestacks  Is  too 
heivy:  the  skyline  is  blurred  in  a  pastel  haze. 
Beneath  the  bridge,  the  Potomac  flows 
dirty  and  sluggish,  logs  and  dead  flsh  float- 
ing in  th-'  murkv  brown 

Heritage  croe.*es  the  bridge  and  the  traffic 
p.isscs  a  densely  built-up  urban  area  There 
is  construction  nearly  everywhere  buildings 
and  highways 

Tlie  noise  and  confusion  reacli  a  peak  as 
he  iie.irs  the  Ravburn  House  Office  Building 
There,   a   pil--  druer   i»  banging  aw.iy  at   lull 
s'oim 

John  Hcrtti.ge  has  driven  from  a  f.  mous 
suburb  to  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States 
The  trip  Is  p.ist,  but  not  forgotten  He  has 
tn  drive  home  tonight,  and  back  to  work 
tomorrov.  morning,  and  he  wonders  what 
Washington  will  do  to  right  mans  wrongs 
-.igamst  nature 

'You  have  to  wonder  whiil's  happening  to 
people  '  he  observes.  Call  it  irritation  if  you 
want,  but  anyone  can  sense  on  a  trip  like 
this  what  Is  meant  by  the  contention  that 
our  quality  of  life  Is  going  down 

Tlie  environmental  problem  Is  no  longer 
an  l.ssue  of  saving  trees,  of  conserving  nat- 
ural resources  Us  part  of  dally  Ufe  To  go 
from  one  place  to  another  In  our  cities  is  to 
piws  through  an  unhealthy  cross-section  of 
pfilluUon  " 

Heritage  and  his  fellow  Waahlngtonians 
are  far  fmrn  alone  Countless  thousands 
across  the  country  are  wondering  and  worT>- 
mg  about  their  own  communities-  -not  Just 
the  big  towns  of  New  York  and  Los  Angeles. 
but  also  the  middle-sized  cities  of  Oakland. 
Salt  Lake  City.  Denver.  Wilmington.  Provi- 
dence. Buffalo,  Chattanooga,  plus  smaller 
towns  and  even  rural  areas 

And  If  other  Americans  remain  relatively 
unconcerned,  the  sweep  of  current  develop- 
ments and  trends  may  be  giving  them  second 
thoughts. 

People  In  Cleveland  apparently  had  de- 
cMed  they  r-ould  live  with  the  Cuyahoga 
Ruer  But  one  day  last  June  the  river  caught 
fire  The  blaze  from  an  Ignited  oil  slick 
so.ired  Ave  stories  high  and  caused  »50,0ffi 
damage  to  two  railroad  trestles  Clevelanders 
are  more  'aware"  now. 

Around  San  Francisco,  a  city  Justifiably 
proud  of  Its  good  looks.  It  has  been  fashion- 
able to  look  down  on  Los  Angeles  as  a  mon- 
ument to  tastelessness  Northern  Callfor- 
nlans  like  to  think  of  LA's  air  pollution 
which  hiLs  set  off  71  emergency  alerts  since 
1955.  as  typical  of  the  kind  of  mess  Southern 
Callfornlans  are  capable  of  making.  But  now 
in  the  San  F*ranclsco  Bay  .area,  the  smog  is 
so  thick  that  the  Northern  Callfornlans  can't 
see  across  the  bay. 

Lake  Erie  was  murdered,  the  victim  of  in- 
dustrial and  municipal  waste  disposal  It  now 
harbors  new  life  a  mutant  of  carp  which 
lives  off  poi.«)ns 

Death  Is  also  coming  to  more  of  the  na- 
tion's once  clear  waters. 

So  much  sewage  from  upstream  communi- 
ties Is  coming  down  the  Eagle  River  in  the 
Colorado  Rockies  that  trout  flaherman.  11 
they  still  go  there,  catch  toilet  p»per,  not 
flsh. 

In  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  not  too  long 
ago,  acid  drainage  from  a  mining  operation 
leaked  into  some  abandoned,  uncapped  gas 
wells,  eventually  polluting  the  underground 
w.T'er  .serving  seven  counties  In  some  parts 
of  the  area,  the  only  way  to  get  water  wa« 
to  truck  It  In 

Incidents  and  problems  like  this  are  piling 
one  atop  the  other 

The  days  are  gone  when  concern  for  the 
land,  the  air.  the  water  was  the  sole  pro- 
vince of  the  conservationists,  the  wilderness 
enthusiasts,  the  bird  watchers  and  a  few  far- 
seeing  sclentl.'itR.  authors  and  public  offlclals. 
Last  spring  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion arranged  for  a  public  opinion  poll,  on 
the  subject  of  conservation  It  showed  85 
percent  of  the  American  people  worried  about 
the  state  of  the  environment. 
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The  problems  they  worry  about,  of  course, 
vary  in  severity  from  place  to  place. 

Washington,  for  Instance,  Is  about  average 
for  a  city  of  800.000  and  a  metropolitan  area 
of  nearly  3  nUlllon.  Like  similar  areas,  It 
suffers  from  air  pollution  caused  chiefly  by 
auto  exhausts  and  burning  fuels. 

But  Washington  Is  not  too  typical  because 
as  a  government  town,  it  has  little  Industry 
to  add  to  air  and  water  wastes. 

A  good  question  then  is  why  the  Nation's 
Ci'.pltal  stands  in  the  middle  rather  than  the 
low  end  of  the  pollution  index. 

But  solutions  are  as  elusive  as  the  air, 
and  relatively  little  has  been  done. 

A,s  an  Issue,  the  environment  began  gather- 
ing true  momentum  tn  1969.  This  year.  It 
could  well  elbow  its  way  to  the  top  of  the 
list  of  Issues  of  major  national  concern,  per- 
haps overshadowing  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
Students  are  planning  protests;  President 
Nixon  Is  planning  new  programs. 
There  are  reasons. 

Everyday  pollution  Is  becoming  more  evi- 
dent to  the  senses.  As  Heritage  puts  It:  "It's 
real  because  you  can  smell  it,  touch  It, 
see  it.  hear  it." 

Beer  cans  and  other  debris  float  by  boaters 
far  down  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Signs  warn- 
ing "No  Swimming — Polluted  Water  Not 
Recommended  for  Bathing"  crop  up  In  more 
and  more  places. 

Airline  passengers  can  spot  metropolitan 
areas  ahead  by  the  banks  of  smog  envelop- 
ing them.  If  they  don't  notice,  their  pilots 
who  are  Increasingly  hampered  by  lowered 
visibility,  are  likely  to  tell  them  about  It. 

Besides  commonplace  pollution,  dramatic 
"accidents"  and  attention-getting  examples 
of  pollution  dangers  are  occurring  more  fre- 
quently. 

The  Cuyahoga  River  fire  Is  Just  one  exam- 
ple. Its  effect  was  small  in  comparison  to  the 
breakup  of  the  American  tanker  Torrey  Can- 
yon off  the  coast  of  England,  leaving  oil 
smeared  across  miles  of  British  and  French 
coasts,  and  killing  tens  of  thotisands  of  birds 
and  flsh. 

More  recent  environmental  "happenings" 
range  from  oil  spills  from  a  drilling  platform 
off  the  Santa  Barbara  coast,  to  scientists' 
reports  that  human  mothers'  milk  contains 
more  DDT  than  the  federal  government  per- 
mits In  oow's  milk  sold  for  human  consump- 
tion, to  the  death  of  6,400  sheep  on  Isolated 
Utah  rangeways  from  nerve  gas  the  Army 
tiras  testing. 

Evidence  has  piled  up  that  no  comer  of 
the  world  is  safe  from  pollution. 

Poisonous  [jestlclde  residues  have  been 
found  In  penguins  In  the  Antarctic. 

Thor  Heyerdahl,  who  sailed  across  the  At- 
lantic last  year,  said  the  ocean  "looked  like 
a  sewer." 

In  Greenland,  traces  of  lead  from  industry 
and  gasoline  have  been  foiuid  In  cores  taken 
from  the  ice. 

In  Europe,  acid  rain  frequently  falls  as  far 
north  as  Sweden. 

The  Rhine  is  a  contender  for  the  world's 
most  polluted  river.  Athenians  called  their 
air  "Marshall  Plan  smog"  for  the  fumes  pour- 
ing from  industry.  In  Venice,  It's  a  tossup 
whether  air  pollutants  or  the  flooding 
caused  by  excessive  landfill  operations  will 
destroy  a  good  part  of  the  city's  art  treas- 
ures. 

And  as  the  pollution  mounts.  Journalism 
is  putting  a  higher  news  value  on  the  en- 
vironment. 

Bigger  headlines  are  going  on  stories  like 
oil  spills  and  smog  alerts.  Scientists'  reports 
get  Into  print  and  over  the  airwaves.  There 
Is  a  new  breed  of  reporter's  "beat" — the  en- 
vironment. 

Newspapers  are  devoting  long  stories  and 
series  to  the  over-all  problem.  Time  maga- 
zine now  runs  an  environment  section.  Last 
year  Look  magazine  devoted  much  of  a  whole 
Issue  to  the  environment.  Newsweek  has 
something  similar  In  the  works.  So  does 
Fortune. 


Partly  because  of  this  kind  of  coverage, 
and  partly  because  they  are  better  organized, 
scientists  are  getting  the  message  across  as 
never  before.  And  It  la  a  sober  message. 

Increasing  credibility  Is  going  to  people 
once  regarded  as  extremists  for  warning  that 
the  human  species  could  become  extinct 
unless  It  learns  to  live  In  harmony  with 
nature. 

Dr.  Barry  Commoner  of  Washington  Uni- 
versity In  St.  Louis  Is  now  considered  a 
prophet  for  the  doom-crying  he  has  done 
for  years — that  "It's  a  matter  of  stirvlval  to 
be  scared." 

And  ecologlst  LaMont  Cole  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity Is  now  getting  audiences  besides 
other  ecologlsts  when  he  warns  that  pollu- 
tion, because  It  kills  forest  and  water  plants 
supplying  the  world  its  oxygen  supply, 
amounts  to  a  time-bomb  that  may  be  Im- 
possible to  defuse. 

In  a  curious  way,  the  Apollo  space  flights 
have  helped  galvanize  public  opinion.  Mall 
to    the   White   House    on    the    environment 
doubled  after  last  year's  first  moon  landing. 
To  many,  the  flights  raised  the  question 
of  where  technological  priorities  should  be 
directed — into  space  or  back  on  the  earth? 
The     critics     weren't     alone.     Astronauts 
Joined  them,  some  of  them  saying  that  from 
space,  air  pollution  was  so  visible  It  cut  Into 
the  Joy  of  seeing  Mother  Earth  from  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  miles  away. 
And  the  warnings  are  coming  across. 
In    New    York,    mlnl-sklrted    women    are 
picketing  shops  that  sell  coats  made  from 
the  skins  of  leopards,  a  diminishing  species. 
In    Minnesota,    a    Mothers'    Day    protest 
march  descended  on  the  site  of  a  planned 
nuclear-powered    generating    plant    on    the 
Mississippi. 

In  fairly  conservative  Santa  Barbara,  resi- 
dents led  by  a  former  state  senator  formed 
GOO  (Get  Oil  Out),  and  with  power  and 
sailboats  moved  to  block  an  oil  company 
from  setting  up  an  oll-drllllng  platform  like 
the  one  that  earlier  had  blackened  their 
beaches. 

Students  are  forming  environmental  "ac- 
tion groups"  on  campuses  across  the  country. 
At   Berkeley  and   Minneapolis,   they   held 
mock  funerals  for  Internal-combustion  en- 
gines to  protest  auto  air  pollution. 

At  Richmond  two  weeks  ago.  students  from 
Maryland  to  North  Carolina  met  to  protest 
the  pollution  of  Virginia's  rivers.  The  fed- 
eral government  sponsored  their  meeting. 

None  of  this  has  been  lost  on  the  poli- 
ticians. 

It's  a  far  different  climate  than  a  few  years 
ago  when  Maine's  Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskle 
was  quietly  cranking  out  landmark  air  and 
water  pollution  legislation  or  when  Wiscon- 
sin's Gaylord  Nelson  was  practically  alone 
in  talking  of  alternatives  to  the  gasoline- 
powered  Internal  combustion  engine. 

Now,  Interior  Secretary  Walter  J.  Hlckel 
put  It,  the  environment  has  Joined  mother- 
hood and  the  flag  as  good  politics.  In  leg- 
islation passed  last  year — and  more  legis- 
lation now  In  the  works — various  meml>ers 
of  Congress  are  outdoing  themselves  over 
who  becomes  Identified  with  the  push  to 
save  the  environment. 

P>resldent  Nixon  was  slow  off  the  mark  on 
this  Issue  but  he  is  trying  to  catch  up. 

"There  are  more  people  in  the  White  House 
now  working  on  the  environment  than  on 
any  single  Issue,  and  that  Includes  Viet- 
nam," says  one  of  the  President's  staffers. 

The  President  will  devote  a  major  part  of 
his  State-of-the-Unlon  message  Jan.  22  to 
the  environment.  He  has  said  It  will  be 
among  top-priority  Items  In  his  1970  pro- 
grams. 

In  the  broadest  sense,  the  problems  of  pol- 
lution tie  directly  to  the  march  of  civiliza- 
tion, to  the  many  forces  fX  work  In  industrial 
society,  each  helghtenlfig  the  effects  of  the 
others,  all  of  them  accelerating  In  intensity. 
The  first  force  Is  people — the  sheer  num- 
bers of  them. 


As  long  as  man's  numbers  were  few,  and 
his  way  of  life  simple,  he  could  live  compati- 
bly with  the  world  around  him. 

But  the  world's  3  billion  people,  which  took 
millenla  to  produce,  will  double  by  the  end  of 
the  century.  The  U.S.  may  add  its  third  100 
million  people  by  that  time.  As  a  result,  the 
relationship  between  men  and  nature  will 
change  radically. 

It  wouldn't  Ije  too  bad  if  the  population 
were  distributed  more  evenly  across  the  land. 
But  the  economics  of  industrialized  society 
doesn't  work  that  way.  Industry  congregates 
in  urban  areas  where  it  can  draw  upion  a 
wide  range  of  resotirces,  knowledge  and 
skills.  People  migrate  to  the  cities  for  more 
money  and  a  wide  choice  In  the  employment 
market.  Service  industries  follow  the  people. 
The  urban  areas  grow  bigger. 

But  as  industry  and  people  become  more 
concentrated,  so  do  their  wastes — to  the 
point  that  It  becomes  extremely  difficult  and 
expensive  to  keep  the  air  and  water  clean,  to 
dispose  of  the  trash,  to  preserve  any  open 
space. 

Prosperity  only  aggravates  the  problem. 

On  the  one  hand.  It  provides  Increased  lei- 
sure time  and  the  mobility  to  get  away  from 
it  all. 

But  the  more  people  try  to  get  away  from 
It  all.  the  more  they  run  into  each  other. 
Today,  in  what  were  once  remote  vacation 
spots,  it  Is  often  tent-pole  to  tent-pole,  lx>at 
to  boat,  bumper  to  bumper.  And  t>ecause  of 
so  much  use,  some  vacation  areas  themselves 
have  become  pollution  trouble  spots. 

More  imf>ortant,  western  civilization's  un- 
precedented prosperity  is  dependent  on  an 
Increasingly  high  order  of  technology.  Man 
has  become  the  super  consumer,  demanding 
more  resources,  more  products.  Some  of  these 
products,  autos  especially,  add  to  pollution. 
And  the  technology  that  underpins  our  pros- 
perity cannot  continue  to  grow  In  quality 
and  quantity  without  giving  off  larger 
amounts  of  waste  products. 

Today's  technology  is  turning  out  new 
orders  of  pollutants — plastics  that  don't  cor- 
rode but  continue  to  pile  'up,  and  synthetic 
chemicals  that  are  what  the  scientists  call 
"non -biodegradable"  tn  that  they  do  not 
break  down  easily. 

The  advance  of  knowledge  and  techniques 
has  led  to  the  100,000-ton  tanker  and  the 
giant  pipelines  that  can  be,  and  probably  will 
be  laid  across  the  fragile  tundra  of  northern 
Alaska. 

New  knowledge  and  technology  have  en- 
abled the  exploiters  to  become  more  effi- 
cient. 

As  Just  one  example,  European  fishing 
fleets,  after  discovering  the  major  migratory 
route  of  the  Atlantic  salmon  off  Greenland, 
have  so  depleted  this  great  sport  flsh  that 
spawning  gfrounds  in  Canada.  Maine,  Nor- 
way, Scotland  and  Ireland  are  now  almost 
empty. 

Even  with  the  best  of  intentions,  the  appli- 
cation of  technology  often  is  preceded  by 
little  or  no  calculation  of  its  environmental 
consequences.  And  so  what  Dr.  Commoner 
calls  "ecological  backlash"  is  a  growing  phe- 
nomenon. 

Perhaps  the  most  vivid  example  of  this 
baclUash  can  be  found  in  Egypt,  where  the 
giant  Aswan  Dam  controls  the  Nile  River, 
holding  back  a  reservoir  of  water  some  300 
miles  long. 

Because  the  Nile's  downstream  fiow  has 
been  slowed,  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
are  now  flooding  the  Nile  Delta  600  miles  be- 
low the  dam,  covering  thousands  of  acres  of 
fertile  farmland.  Because  rich  nutrients  no 
longer  flow  below  the  dam,  Egypt's  fishing 
industry  Is  collapsing.  On  mammoth  Lake 
Nasser  behind  the  dam,  evaporation  may 
claim  as  much  water  as  the  Nile  was  sup- 
posed to  send  downstream  for  irrigation. 
And  medical  sp)eciallsts  fear  that  snails  that 
carry  schistosomiasis  will  Invade  the  lake 
and   Irrigation   canals,    eventually    Infecting 
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thousands  o«  peasants  with  thHt  palnrul  and 
cnpplini?  disease. 

In  trs  conception  and  construction,  the 
Asw.iu  Dam  was  seen  as  providing  enormous 
beiienti  to  the  Egyptian  people  and  economy 
It  may  become  a  monument  to  environ- 
mental disaster 

l!  technologists  have  been  shori -sighted, 
so  li.is  government  at  e\tTV  level 

III  this  country  tor  Instance,  two  decades 
of  housing  and  transportation  policy  led  to 
tiie  suburban  spr.iwl  evident  now  In  every 
me'rupoUtan  are.i  tt>  dependence  on  the 
auto,  to  the  great  amount  of  snitij  that  autub 
prxluce 

On  other  fronts  while  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment was  trying  to  save  northern  wetland 
breeding  grounds  for  waterfowl,  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  was  subsidizing  their  drain- 
age ftT  farming 

Over  the  years  the  federal,  slate  and  local 
governments  have  spent  a  lot  of  money  m 
pollution  abatement  But  in  the  prevention 
of  pollution,  the  record  Is  a  dismal  one  In 
one  area  after  another  where  the  pressures 
for  progress'  have  confronted  concern  for 
environment,  the  environment  has  lost 

To  put  it  another  way.  one  agency  after 
ano'her  created  to  help  protect  the  environ- 
ment gets  caught  up  in  a  bureaucratic  con- 
flict of  interest  As  Muskle  put  in  It  a  recent 
speech : 

•The  Congress  has  Hs.s|gnert  responsibili- 
ties for  pesticide  control  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  which  also  promotes  the  use 
of  pesticides  for  increased  agricultural  pro- 
duction. 

•  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  super- 
vises radiological  protection  from  the  uses 
of  nuclear  energy,  which  the  commission 
promotes. 

•The  Corps  of  Engineers  U  respon.-ilble  for 
some  pollution  control  on  nnvlgable  rivers 
which  the  Corps  dredges  and  into  which  It 
authorizes  the  dumping  ol  sptul  • 

But  now  the  sltviatlon  has  become  so  seri- 
ous that  such  practices  and  policies-  a  whole 
way  of  life— are  being  questioned  sharply 
People  are  beginning  u>  care  sind  beginning 
to  hope  Its  not  too  late 
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A     W  >RLI>     IN     D*NCC«— 3       PoU.l'TION    TOTALS 

Ton    a    Ye\b    fob    Each    or   Us 

I  By  Roberta  Hornig  and  James  Welsh) 

While  in  orbit  during  the  Apollo  7  flight 

astronaut  Walter  Schlrra  should   have   been 

able    to    see    Southern    California    124    miles 

beneath  him 

He  could  see  a  portion  of  Ita  coastline 
But  then  California  dl.>;«ppeared  m  a  shroud 
of  smog  that  extended  fur  about  100  milei 
eastward 

As  soon  as  he  got  back,  Schlrra  sent  pic- 
tures he  had  taken  to  the  National  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration  — Hnd  to  Gov 
Ronald  Rea<an 

Schlrra  9  three  space  voyages  have  made 
hlin  militant  on  pollution  control  The 
moon  Is  not  no».pltable  Venus  U  nut  hos- 
pitable Mars  is  not  hospitable  Wed  better 
do  what  we  can  to  clean  up  Earth  because 
this  Is  where  we  re  going  to  be  " 

Astronaut  Donn  Elsele  was  on  Apollo  7 
flight  with  Schlrra  His  reaction  Earth  gen- 
erally U  very  pretty  but  you  can  see  smog  In 
the  clouds  It  was  pretty  e-.  ideut  that  there 
is  conslder-ible  air  pollution  f.  s  most  dl.^- 
cotiraging  '• 

Col  Prank  B<irtnan  i<  Apollii  8  orbit  uf  the 
moon  at  Chrlstma.s  li»ti8  had  a  similar  effect 
on  him  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  regardless  o!  the  economic  considera- 
tions, we  must  lake  immediate  steps  to  pre- 
serve our  atmosphere  ' 

The  astronauts  had  a  special  new  uf  planet 
Earth  But  people  back  on  -.he  ground  are 
getting  worried,  too 

A  Gallup  poll  conducted  a  year  ago  for 
th«     National     Wildlife     Federation     showed 


that  of  all  form«  of  pollution    air  Is  the  one 
people  care  about  most 
And  for  good  reason 

Man  must  have  decent  air  in  order  to  live 
But  he  Is  mistreating  his  air  — as  he  can  tell 
Just  bv  looking  at  It,  or  smelling  It  In  many 
areas— and  science  doesn't  know  just  what 
that  mistreatment  Is  going  to  do  to  man. 

Air  IS  made  up  roughly  of  one-hfth  oxygen, 
four-fifths  nitrogen,  a  bit  of  argon,  minute 
traces  of  other  gases  and  water  vapor  In  vary- 
ing amounta    It  Is  a  delicate  mixture 

Each  year,  in  the  United  States  alone  n» 
million  tons  of  man-made  wa.s'e  produoUs  are 
released  into  the  »lr  That  s  close  to  a  tun 
for  each  man.  woman  and  child  Worldwide 
the  estimated  ligure  Is  BOO  million  terns 

The  National  Air  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
minl=.lration  officially  recognizes  nine  pollu- 
tants m  the  air  sulphur,  dust  particles,  car- 
bon monoxide.  photochemical  Occident 
(the  gases  loosely  called  smog),  hydrocar- 
bon.-., nitrogen  oxides,  lead  and  pesticides  It 
has  also  let  out  a  contract  to  study  30  other 
air  pollutants,  including  asbestos  and  cad- 
mium 

Scientists  know  only  some  of  the  things 
these  pollutants  do 

They  corrode  metals;  they  soil  clothing 
and  cumins,  they  make  stockings  run,  they 
injure  and  kill  crops  and  flowers,  they  reduce 
visibility  endangering  air  and  highway 
transp^>rtation.  and  they  blight  mans  sur- 
roundings, making  life  less  enjoyable 

But  more  imporwntly.  air  pollution  artecfii 
health   At  Its  worst.  It  can  kill 

Its  potential  became  apparent  in  London 
in  1952  Pour  thousand  more  persons  than 
the  normal  died  that  year  because  of  a  three- 
day  blanket  of  killer  fog 

The  comparable  American  pollution  horror 
Ule  came  in  1948  in  Donora.  Pa  .  a  small  steel 
and  chemical   plant  town    A  Jour-day     fog 
killed    19    and   sickened   almost    half   of    the 
1.400  townspeople 

The  same  thing  happened  In  each  ca.se 
Normal  fog.  heavy  with  moisture,  trapped 
po!s<inous  chemicals  -pollutants  which  nor- 
mally drift  off  Into  the  atmosphere  In  Lon- 
don.' fug  uapped  sulphur  cau.sed  by  coal- 
burning,  m  Donora.  It  blanketed  the  town 
wi',h  a  chemical  mixture  from  the  industrial 
sm  ikcstacks 

In  normal  conditions,  air  pollutions  effects 
on  health  are  less  easy  to  document  But 
more  and  more  sclenti.sts  are  warning  that 
there  is  a  relationship  between  dirty  air  and 
whnt  happens  to  |>eople 

As  Dr  Je.<se  L  Slelnfeld.  deputy  assistant 
secretary  of  the  health  education  and  wel- 
fare, put  It 

•'Its  full  impact  on  our  health  Is  not 
known  but  there  Is  abundant  scientific  evi- 
dence that  exposure  to  polluted  air  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  occurrence  and  worsening  of 
chronic  respiratory  diseases  such  us  emphy- 
sema, bmnchltis  asthma  and  even  lung 
cancer  •' 

While  not  so  dramatic  us  the  lA>nd(>n  ana 
Don  >ra  episode-  air  pollution  reached  such 
high  levels  in  tae  New  York  area  three 
Thanksgivings  ago  that  it  was  later  found 
to  have  at  leaat  shortened  if  not  claimed, 
the  lives  of  168  persons,  mostly  old  people  or 
those  prone  to  respiratory  Illnesses 

There  were  no  body  counts,  but  last 
August  in  the  St  Louis  area  and  In  Novem- 
ber in  the  Chicago  area  air  pollution  reach- 
ed seriously  high  levels 

The  Increasing  coneera  u\er  air  p^jllution 
ai  a  health  hazard  la^t  year  led  the  Lo^ 
Angeles  County  Medical  Association  to  rec- 
ommend that  ■  studenU  through  high  school 
should  be  excused  from  strenuous  indoor 
and  outd.xir  activity  '  when  smog  concen- 
trations rise  above  certain  levels 

And  in  the  same  county  Uie  sn.og  capital 
of  the  nauon.  physicians  are  estimated  to 
have  told  some  lO.OOO  persons  suffering  from 
reaplrat.jry  allmenu  to  move  elsewhere  la  t 

What  maktts  air  ToUutton  even  more  insid- 


ious, though,  are  the  things  sclentlsU  don't 
know  about  it 

No  one  knows  what  will  happen  If  man 
conunues  to  haphazardly  pour  compounds 
Into  the  atmospheric  test  tube,  permitting 
them  to  accumulate  Many  results  are  feared. 
The  weather  Is  affected,  studies  show. 
Ttilsa.  OklB  ,  has  grown  from  a  town  to  a 
city  since  1900.  With  its  growth  has  come 
a  steady  increase  of  dust  particles  In  the  air. 
And  with  that  growth,  there  has  been  an 
Increase  in  the  annual  rainfall. 

In  LouisviUe,  Pittsburgh  and  BuflTalo.  It 
doesn't  rain  as  often  when  industries  are 
shut  down  The  snow  pattern  In  Toronto  Is 
similar 

In  LaPorte.  Ind  .  30  miles  downwind  from 
the  heavy  IndusUlal  complex  around  Chi- 
cago. preclplYatlon  has  Increased  significant- 
ly since  1925.  And  the  precipitation  peaks 
have  coincided  with  peaks  in  steel  produc- 
tion in  the  Chicago  area. 

In  America  alone,  about  12  million  tons  or 
simple  dust  are  put  into  the  sky  every  year 
And  scientists  are  concluding  that  u 
amounts  to  a  virtual  and  Involuntary  cloud- 
seeding 

But  air  pollution  also  can  have  an  op- 
posite effect 

In  .some  cases,  the  dirtier  the  air  gets,  the 
less  rain  falls  Clouds  get  so  overseeded  that 
moisture  cant  grow   to  raindrop  size. 

■nils  weather-backlash  In  scattered  loca- 
tions has  led  meteorologists  to  wonder  what 
dirty  air  Is  doing  to  our  global  climate. 

Some  say  ifs  cooling  the  Earth's  tempera- 
tures a  process  that  could  lead  to  a  new  Ice 
age  tnhers  argue  that  It  has  a  'greenhouse 
effect.  ■  raising  the  world's  temperature  at  a 
rate  fast  enough  to  melt  the  polar  Ice  caps 
and  fl<x)d  the  coasts  of  the  continents. 

But  all  this  seems  rather  academic  to  the 
busy  urban  dweller  who  notices  air  pollution 
onlv  casually 

He  more  likely  thinks  about  the  way  the 
air  smells  and  looks  He  may  notice  that 
when  he  s  In  a  traffic  Jam  he  gets  a  head- 
ache that  his  responses  arent  as  good  as 
they  might  be.  and  that  when  there's  smog, 
his  eves  smart. 

He  Is  becoming  more  aware  of  air  pollu- 
tion, p:ust  the  point  where  he  cracks  Jokes 
about  Los  Angeles'  smog. 

Federal  air  pollution  officials  have  even 
gotten  up  a  dubiously  distinctive  •Top  10  " 
list,  headed  by  New  York,  then  followed  by 
Ch'cago.  Philadelphia.  Los  Angeles.  Cleveland, 
Pllt.sburgh,  Boston.  Newark.  Detroit  and 
St    Louis 

Washington  made  the  second  "Big  10  "  out 
ol  the  list  of  63.  falling  Just  behind  Jersey 
CItv 

But  dirtv  air  .seems  to  be  everywhere 
Even  111  New  Mexico  the  Weather  Bureau  Is 
Issuing  air  pollution  forecasu. 

As  a  consequence,  people  are  asking  hard, 
leural  questions:  What  and  who  Is  respon- 
sible for  air  pollution  and  what's  being  done 
about  It  ' 

Aim  sst  all  dirty  air  comes  from  some  kind 
of  burning  or  combustion— from  gasoline  in 
auto  engines  from  coal,  oil  and  other  fuels 
In  industrial,  generating  and  trash  Inclnera- 
ti.  n  and  from  Jet  airplane  exhausts 

The  what"  and  "who  of  it  depends  on 
whTe  ynu  live 

la  Bishop,  Md  .  population  500,  for  exam- 
ple. The  offender  was  a  single  rendering  plant 
In  the  New  York-Newark  area  the  polluters 
are  a  mixture  of  industrial  plants,  utilities, 
oil  reflnprles.  municipal  incinerators  and 
the  fuels  used  to  heat  homes  and  apartment 
buildings 

Way  out  m  fronv  though.  Is  transporta- 
tion '  It  accounli  for  94  6  percent  of  the 
country's  bad  air 

This  IS  pollution  caused  by  cars,  planes, 
buses,  trucks  and  other  vehicles.  Its  effect 
varies  according  to  location 

n»e  automobile,  for  example,  accounts  for 
an  average  of  60  percent  of  the  air  pollution 
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nationwide,  but  Its  effect  goes  as  high  as  90 
percent  In  Southern  California,  and  as  low 
as  25  percent  In  Buffalo,  where  industries 
do  the  Job 

And  the  automobile  Is  now  the  No.  1  target 
ol  the  scientists,  technicians  and  politicians 
who  are  fighting  air  pollution. 

Cars  dump  90  million  tons  of  pollutants 
into  the  air  each  year,  double  the  amount 
oi  any  other  single  contributor. 

The  4  million  motor  vehicles  In  Lo.s  An- 
geles basically  cause  that  city's  smog.  And 
the  1,1  million  vehicle  trips  here  In  Washing- 
ton daily  don't  do  much  for  the  air  In  the 
Nation's  Capital.  And  unlike  other  cities  of 
Its  size,  Washington  doesn't  have  heavy  in- 
dtislry  to  blame. 

It  was  not  Washington  but  Los  Angeles 
that  fingered  the  car  as  the  chief  culprit. 

After  several  air  pollution  scares  in  the 
early  1940s — Including  a  day  in  September 
1943,  cited  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  as  a 
"daylight  dlmout  " — Los  Angeles  clamped 
down  on  Just  about  every  air  pollution  source 
it  could  control.  It  went  after  domestic,  com- 
mercial. Industrial  and  municipal  incinera- 
tors, and  all  open  burning. 

Afterward,  there  was  little  left  to  accovint 
for  the  growing  smog  except  the  growing 
number  of  cars  and  other  motor  vehicles. 

California  has,  in  fact,  always  been  ahead 
ol  the  nation  In  trying  to  cope  with  auto  air 
pollution.  By  the  early  to  mld-60'8.  however, 
other  states  were  in  the  act,  and  so  was  the 
federal  government. 

Out  of  all  this  came  federal  requirements 
that  Detroit  beginning  with  '69  models  build 
in  devices  to  limit  hydrocarbons  and  carbon 
monoxide  emitted  by  new  cars  sold  across 
the  country.  California  went  further,  insist- 
ing that  the  devices  should  also  control 
nitrogen  emissions. 

Yet  In  its  war  on  cars.  California  has  met 
with  Just  about  the  same  kind  of  success  as 
the  rest  of  the  nation:   Not  much. 

One  of  the  reasons  is  that  the  1965  law 
regulating  automobile  emissions  only  applies 
to  about  a  flfth  of  the  cars  being  driven  on 
the  nation's  roadways  now — the  1969  and 
'70  models. 

Another  reason  is  the  testing  procedure 
on  the  control  devices  set  up  by  the  National 
Air  Pollution  Control  Administration.  At  its 
Ypsilantl.  Mich.,  lab,  prototype  automobiles 
undergo  tests  under  very  favorable  circum- 
stances. They  "move"  standing  still,  and  the 
assumption  is  that  the  prototypes  are  like 
all  the  cars  Detroit  is  producing.  Critics  say 
this  test  has  little  relation  to  .-ictual  driving 
conditions. 

More  Importantly,  the  law  controlling  the 
car  devices  has  no  provision  for  testing  after 
the  cars  are  sold  and  on  the  road. 

The  New  York  Scientists'  Committee  for 
Public  Information  states  flatly  that  the 
control  devices  are  not  reliable. 

The  committee,  set  up  to  Inform  the  pub- 
lic on  the  conditions  of  the  environment  in 
general  says  that  63  percent  of  a  sample  of 
cars  equipped  with  pollution  control  devices 
In  California  in  1966  'failed  to  meet  .  .  , 
the  standards  .  .  .  after  only  2000  miles  of 
driving. •'  "ITiey're  supposed  to  work  for  50,000 
miles. 

Many  say  the  solution  Is  to  find  an  alter- 
native to  the  Internal  combustion  engine. 

This  seems  to  be  the  route  the  Nixon 
administration  is  taking.  The  President's 
Council  on  Environment  Quality  last  month 
announced  it  will  spend  (45  million  to  look 
Into  a  different  kind  of  car.  New  York  City 
and  California  already  are. 

Plenty  of  publicity  has  gone  to  some  of 
these  alternatives — the  steam  engine  car,  the 
electric  car,  the  car  powered  by  natural  gas, 
or  cleaner  gasoline. 

But  none  yet  provides  the  answer. 

Meanwhile.  Detroit   Is  sticking  with   the 

internal  combustion  engine.  It  would  take 

untold  millions  for  the  auto  makers  to  tool 

up  for  any  other  kind  of  propulsion  unit. 

A  spokesman  for  Ford  said  his  company 
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thinks  the  Internal  combustion  engine  is 
still  the  best  bet.  Ford,  he  said,  has  24  vir- 
tually "smog-free"  cars  "in  the  concept  stage 
on  the  test  tracks,"  and  that's  the  route 
Ford  win  take. 

Critics,  led  by  Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskle, 
D-Malne,  contend  that  Detroit  is  interested 
in  keeping  a  "status  quo  (that)  may  run 
counter  to  the  public  interest." 

The  struggle  to  find  a  non-f>ollutlng  car 
is  shaping  up  as  one  of  the  big  research  races 
in  the  70s — Detroit  versus  outsiders,  with 
government  incentives  probably  going  to 
both. 

Another  big  industry,  the  airlines  and 
manufacturers,  has  committed  itself  to  the 
best  pollution  control  devices  on  the  market 
.so  far — after  the  state  of  New  Jersey  took 
seven  airlines  to  court  last  fall. 

Until  then,  the  airplane  industry  had  de- 
nied it  was  an  Important  polluter.  Its  argu- 
ment was  that,  nationwide,  airplanes'  partic- 
ulate emissions  account  for  only  1  percent, 
or  78  million  tons,  of  the  nation's  air  pol- 
lution by  weight. 

But  these  flgures  don't  impress  people  liv- 
ing near  airports  In  New  York,  for  example, 
planes  pump  li'j  tons  of  pollutants  a  day 
and  in  Washington,  the  filthy  particles  come 
to  1,200  pounds  a  day,  or  602,000  a  year. 

The  new  devices  should  cut  some  of  this 
down.  But  It's  only  part  of  the  solution. 

Considering  that  it  was  pretty  apparent 
the  air  was  dirty,  and  getting  more  so  in 
more  places,  the  federal  government  was  late 
getting  Into  the  air  pollution  field. 

The  landmark  law,  the  Air  Quality  Act 
devised  by  Muskle,  didn't  come  until  1967. 
It's  a  combined  federal,  state  and  local  ap- 
proach setting  up  air  quality  regions  natlon- 
wlde^the  first  one  was  the  Washington  met- 
ropolitan area — on  the  grounds  that  air 
doesn't  neatly  confine  itself  to  political 
boundaries. 

The  law  also  for  the  first  time  hit  at 
"stationary"  sources,  such  as  Industry  and 
power  plants,  that  belch  black  smoke  into 
the  sky. 

On  the  books  the  law  looks  good.  It  gives 
the  federal  government  a  handle  In  getting 
after  states  that  aren't  policing  the  air. 

But  the  legislation  also  has  serious  draw- 
backs. The  most  important  one  is  that  It  has 
built-in  time-lags.  For  all  practical  purp>ose8, 
it  gives  polluters,  and  the  states  going  after 
them,  as  well  as  federal  institutions,  a  five- 
year  break. 

It  will  be  two  years  yet  before  its  results 
can  be  seen. 

And,  at  this  point,  ■with  environment  so 
spotlighted,  it's  questionable  whether  the 
results  will  be  sufficient. 

To  make  the  air  fit  to  breathe,  it's  going 
to  take  money,  for  research  and  new  tech- 
nology, tighter  laws  and  enforcement. 

Ironically,  as  forms  of  pollution  go.  and 
particularly  compared  with  the  costs  of 
clean  water,  it  will  not  take  all  that  much 
money  to  restore  our  air.  the  experts  say. 

Federal  air  pollution  officials  estimate  they 
could  get  it  back  In  shape  within  the  nexl 
five  years  for  less  than  $5  billion. 

But,  they  point  out,  even  with  all  the  at- 
tention being  paid  to  air  pollution  these 
days.  Congress  in  the  last  session  appropri- 
ated only  (88  million  for  air  pollution.  About 
the  same  time.  It  authorized  (85  million  for 
the  supersonic  transport  plane — which  con- 
ceivably could  have  some  insidiotis  side  ef- 
fects on  the  atmosphere. 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Jan.  13, 

1970) 
A    World   in    Danger — 3:    Our    Rfvers   Are 
Going  Down  the  Drain 
(By  Roberta  Hornig  and  James  Welsh) 
The    nation's   waterways    run    in    not-so- 
glorious  color.  Name  your  color;  it's  there. 

On  the  Potomac,  beginning  not  far  be- 
low Washington  and  extending  for  miles,  the 
surface  can  turn  a  thick  blue-green,  the  color 
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of  the  algae  that  thrive  on  nutrient  chem- 
icals rushing  from  the  metro  area's  big  Blue 
Plains  treatment  plant. 

Out  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  in  some 
of  its  small  tributaries,  the  same  concen- 
trates of  nutrients  feed  plants  called  dlno- 
fiagellates.  In  this  case  the  color  spreading 
across  the  water  Is  bright  red. 

For  white,  try  some  of  the  Southern  rivers 
where  textile  and  carpet  mills  pour  milky 
wastes  that  float  lazily  downstream. 

For  black,  try  the  goo  that  spills  from  oil 
ompanies  on  the  Delaware. 

Yellow  is  the  color  of  mine  acid.  You  can 
.see  it  on  the  headwat-ers  of  the  Monongahela 
and  some  of  the  streams  that  feed  into  tlie 
Potomac  and  Susquehanna.  Rusty  red  also 
is  the  color  of  mine  acid.  In  the  Oholpyle 
section  of  southwestern  Pennsylvania  not 
long  ago,  mine  acid  got  into  a  stream,  and  a 
place  called  Cucumber  Palls  ran  red  for  a 
year  and  a  half. 

Blue?  Sure.  In  Clarion  Coimty,  Pa,  a 
printing  plant  reprocesses  used  paper.  As  a 
result,  the  Clarion  River  runs  inky  blue. 

Where  industry  pours  a  variety  of  wastes 
into  the  water — the  Buffalo  on  its  way  to 
Lake  Erie,  the  Calumet  near  Chicago,  the 
Ohio  at  Memphis,  Tenn.^ihe  colors  run  the 
spectrum. 

Then,  too,  a  river  can  look  perfectly  clear, 
but   be  filled  with  a  f>ollutant  such  as  oil- 
well  brine,  which  is  so  strong  it  can  corrode 
ship  bottoms. 
Are  there  no  clean  rivers? 
Asked  to  name  one  relatively  clean  major 
river   system   in   the    United   States,   federal 
officials  Just  shake  their  heads.  "Hiere  is  none. 
American  rivers  generally  fall  into  three 
categories — dirty,  very  dirty  and  dirtiest. 

Staffers  at  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Agency  (FWPCA)  prepared  this  list 
of  the  nation's  10  dirtiest  rivers:  The  Ohio: 
the  Houston  Ship  Canal;  the  Cuyahoga  In 
Ohio;  the  River  Rouge  in  Michigan;  the  Buf- 
falo; the  Passaic  in  New  Jersey;  the  Arthur 
Kill  near  New  York  City;  the  Merrimack  In 
New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts;  the  An- 
droscoggin in  Maine,  and  the  Escambia  in 
Alabama  and  Florida. 

A  runner-up  list  of  10  very  dirty  rivers  also 
is  available.  The  Potomac  made  this  list.  So 
did  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  the  Hudson 
and  the  Connecticut. 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  every  American 
river  is  getting  progressively  more  polluted,  or 
that  nothing  is  being  done  about  cleaning 
up  the  rivers  and  lakes. 

Water  pollution  is  an  old  story  in  this 
country,  and  so  is  the  fight  to  stem  it.  Over 
the  last  dozen  years,  governments  at  all  levels 
have  spent  (5.4  billion  to  attack  water  pollu- 
tion, and  industry  has  spent  billions  more. 
And  the  effort  has  achieved  a  measure  of 
success. 

The  Potomac  is  one  example  of  a  river  tliat 
is  cleaner  than  it  used  to  be.  At  the  turn  of 
the  century,  the  Potomac  was  the  source  of 
typhoid  Infection.  Just  a  few  years  ago  the 
Blue  Plains  treatment  plant,  which  serves  the 
District  and  suburban  Maryland,  was  remov- 
ing only  40  percent  of  organic  pollutants. 
Now  it's  removing  60  percent. 

But  this  kind  of  progress  brings  little  com- 
fort to  the  nation's  water-pollution  special- 
ists. They  look  instead  at  the  moutains  of 
waste  still  pouring  into  II.S.  waterways,  at 
the  backlog  of  treatment-plant  construction, 
at  new  breeds  and  sources  of  pollutants,  and 
at  the  Increased  amounts  and  concentration 
of  pollution  that  will  accompany  future 
growth. 

The  complexity  of  the  task  facing  the  ex- 
I)erts  can  be  illustrated  in  this  oversimplified 
example : 

Putting  up  a  better  sewage  treatment  plant 
in  a  city  might  cut  the  amount  Ol  pollutants 
going  into  the  river  by  half.  But  if,  after  a 
number  of  years  the  Increase  of  municipal 
and  industrial  wastes  doubles,  that  city's 
river  is  Just  about  as  polluted  as  It  was  be- 
fore. 
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Then,  t-i.i  vk  i:.r  p-IluL.  u  U  spreading  to 
new  and  d«n|t*ro\is  battlefronui. 

A  riTcr  might  very  w*U  be  more  free  th*n 
in  decides  o:  such  traditional  pollutants  m 

But  Amer1c.«n  ludiistrv  it  hi»^  been  e-.tt- 
msted  turns  on*  a  new  chenucRl  c<inip>iund 
every  20  mlnuies  Snme  of  tliene  substances 
ire  highly   Uxic  and  difficult   to  tr*»: 

Indvisti-T  BliM)  turns  out  that  modern  wa.->h- 
rtav  mln»cle  the  determent  which  dep.-nds  mi 
t!ie  nuTlent  chemicals  phosphate  und  nitro- 
i!en  In  the  water  they  serve  us  fxxl  (or 
p.  lut  U(e- .uiJ  eventuallv  cnw  ciiofce  wAter- 
wa,s   Scientists  call  this  eutrop'.ucit  i'>n 

On  top  o<  this  c  >meb  the  threat  of  pe^-ll- 
ciuea  In  the  water— and  radl-iloKlcal  emls- 
sioiij  from  atomic-generated  plants 

A  further  threat  t'  vntfr  tjuality  cornea 
noL  from  a  waste  but  fn>m  he  it  or  whit  Is 
known  as  thermal  p<illutlon  Heated  »-n«r 
uied  for  industrial  exiling?  Is  returned  to  the 
iif.ire'-:  *  iterwav  oitcn  di'-ruptln?  the  bil- 
aiice  of  aquatic  life 

Pollution  Is  m  longer  linuted  I  ■>  surface 
•*auers  Only  in  the  la-st  ye»r  have  the  scsre 
•  torles  beijun  to  =.pre.id  of  »hat  »  happening 
to  the  underground  w.iter  supply  Deep  dis- 
posal wells  le.tked  or  '  ble*  o.il,'  sendin? 
their  contents  — brne  In  Texas  and  K  «nsa.s 
cy.mide  ne.*r  Bu.Tan.  a  variety  of  chemicals 
ne.Ar  Denver     into  the  water  sjpp'.y 

And  pollution  is  no  lon?er  limited  to  in- 
land walerw»>-s  Oil  spills,  offshore  dumping 
and  pesticides  carried  by  Ainds  have  raised 
a  new  .spe-tre— polUulon  of  the  worlds 
oceaiLs 

David  Domlnlck  the  youns:  chief  of  the 
rwPCA.  la  alternately  gloomy  and  optimistic 
over  the  water-pollution  problem 

He  sees  litUe  or  no  prr^ress  havln(t  been 
made  in  the  las:  decade,  but  with  a  greater 
commitment  bv  ail  concerned,  believes  the 
nation's  waters  could  be  significantly  im- 
proved In  the  "TOs 

But  with  no  greater  commitment  than  the 
nation  la  now  making  he  beUevea  the  most 
senous  consequences  would  foUom- 

'•We  would  get  to  the  point  whore  water 
no  longer  would  be  an  economic  resource." 
said  Domlni.-lt  O-ar  industry  would  be  crip- 
pled, our  municipalities  would  be  crippled 

In  terms  of  wh.it  worries  scientists,  public 
officials  and  the  public  »-»ter  and  air  pollu- 
tion are  the  big  t'*o  of  the  environmental 
problems    But  the  t xo  csnnot  be  equaled 

In  one  sense,  polluted  air  Is  more  insidious 
because  It  is  Impossible  to  contain  The  re- 
verse of  that  propt)5i»ion  Is  that  w.iter.  since 
u  IS  more  contjuned  can  ^et  Incredibly  dirty 
No  given  volume  of  air  is  poisoned  to  the 
extent  that  Lake  Bne  la  poisoned 

Then,  too,  the  sou.'cea  of  water  pollution 
are  numerous.  dLsparate  and  frequently  in- 
C.i.'ect  in  nature  as  to  defy  coordinated  af^ck 
For  example,  a  chemical  Arm  might  install 
waste-treatment  device*  at  Its  plant  along  a 
California  river,  and  the  river  would  not  be 
polluted.  But  that  company's  products  are 
•old  aoroes  the  cotintry  and.  after  used,  may 
end  up  being  dl:.cirded  in  thousands  of  rivers 
and  lakes 

Pesticides  snd  delergent.s  are  the  most 
obvious  examples  of  this  form  of  Indirect 
pollution 

A  final  distinction  between  sir  and  water 
p<:.n'.itlon  bolls  down  to  one  word     Money 

L'p  ">  rmr.  government  and  Industry  have 
.spent  f.ir  more  money  on  water  pollution 
than  on  alt  other  forms  of  pollution  com- 
b'led  .^^d  If  the  naMon  mskes  a  commit- 
ment to  clean  up  the  environment,  by  far 
•he  greatest  part  of  the  money  Involved  will 
have  to  go  to  the  water  program 

Two  year*  ago  the  FWPCA.  which  U  part 
of  the  Interior  Department,  put  out  a  docu- 
ment saying  that  to  bring  our  waterways  up 
to  federal  s^andarrla  by  1973.  It  would  coet 
some  *30  bUWon.  Thl*  estimate,  now  perhapa 
too  low.  Included  only  municipal  and  indna- 
trtal  waste  treatment    It  excluded  the 
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of  ciiulrulilng  a  \nde  niiijte  of  o'her  con- 
taminants such  as  sediment  animal  feedlot 
runoR  and  acid  mine  drainage  (Just  to  halt 
mine  acid  ninoff  o'her  studies  have  shown. 
miijht  cobt  (6  billion  ) 

.■\na  t:.e  ri-^Mjrt  ignored  the  co.-'t  of  sepa- 
rating sewage  lines  from  storm  dralnns^ 
lln^s  In  the  many  cities  where  they  are  com- 
bined This  cost  never  has  heen  calculnted, 
but  Its  f  uormity  Is  Indicated  liy  t>r.e  e  tlmate 
for  ^Va^h(ng•on  alone— »1  billion 

W;iaicver  the  grand  total.  It  is  formld,'.l<le 
Cert  ilnly.  the  nation  has  not  khown  It  h.is 
been  willing  to  spend  nnvhlng  close  to  that 
amount 

Partly  because  of  that,  p.irtly  bccau.se  the 
en. Irfnment  has  become  such  a  visible  Is- 
sue, and  partly  because  of  sheer  polltlcil 
antagonisms,  water  pollution  promises  to 
sliape  up  iicict  year  as  one  long  fight  over 
money 

Con'ress  passed  the  landmark  Water 
Quality  Act  In  1965  It  directed  the  states 
to  draw  up  water  qu.illty  standards  fur  their 
municipalities  and  Indvistrles.  and  promised 
tlie^c  states  o'cadlly  Increasing  amounts  cil 
money  to  help  finance  waste  treatment 
plants 

Some  of  the  states— Maryland.  New  York 
and  Michigan  among  others  took  Uncle 
Sa:n  at  full  faith  and  charged  ahead  with 
ambitious  antl-pollutlon  progranvs 

But  the  promised  federal  money  failt-d 
to  come  along 

For  fiscal  1968.  Congress  had  authorized 
a  prior  authorization  of  $450  million,  three 
times  what  had  been  spent  the  year  before 
Bu:  with  the  Vietnam  war  and  o'her  budg- 
etary strictures,  the  Johnson  adinlnutratlon 
asked  for.  and  Congreias  appropriated,  only 
$200  million. 

The  advance  auth  >rl7atlon  for  fiscal  1969 
w.is  $750  million.  All  that  came  along  was 
$214  million  For  this  fiscal  year,  the  ad- 
vance autho.'LzaUna  was  $1  billion.  But  both 
the  outgoing  Johnson  administration  and 
the  new  Nixon  administration  choee  to  hold 
the  line   Tliey  a>ked  for  only  $214  million 

But  this  year,  with  the  White  House  and 
congressional  leadership  split  along  party 
lines,  the  revolt  came. 

Congress  appropriated  $800  million  for  wa- 
ter pollution  grants,  far  more  than  the  Pres- 
ident wanted  to  spend  A  question  now  la 
how  much  of  this  money  the  administration 
will  release,  or  how  much  It  will  seek  to  hold 
back  In  the  campaign  against  Inflation, 

If  Congreas'  actioru  were  in  part  moti- 
vated by  pmMtlcs.  they  also  cnme  in  response 
to  growing  pressures  back  home  The  failure 
of  federal  funding  promises  In  the  last  sev- 
eral years  had  trl^tgered  bitter  reactions  at 
the  state  level,  particularly  In  those  states 
that  had  Jumped  out  ahead  In  water-pollu- 
tion programs 

Maryland,  for  Instance,  had  launched  a 
4-year.  $1&0  mlUlcn  program  making  one 
guarantee  after  another  to  local  communi- 
ties for  the  construction  of  treatment  plants 
Under  the  federal  legislation.  It  had  counted 
on  up  to  56  percent  federal  matching  grant* 
But  the  federal  subsidies  so  far  have  rtin 
about  10  percent. 

Not  yet  through  Its  third  year,  the  program 
Is  just  about  out  of  money. 

There's  little  secret  about  what  the  Presi- 
dent wants  to  do  for  hi*  1071  program  With 
no  elbow  room  in  the  budget,  with  inflation 
yet  tinconquered.  the  war  not  yet  ended,  he 
wants  to  replace  direct  cash  grant*  with  the 
promise  to  help  pay  off  bonds  for  sewage 
treatment  work*  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
Cnder  this  plan,  municipalities  would  float 
•oone  $10  billion  In  bond*,  with  Washington 
paying  off  all  the  principal  but  none  of  the 
interest,  over  20  years. 

The  argument  for  It  is  that  communities 
throughout  the  nation  could  begin  work 
now  on  the  facllltlea  they  need  Mca-eover, 
by  spreading  out  Its  obligation,  the  federal 
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(J  r.ernnieni  would  spend  at  most  $500  mil- 
lion a  year,  far  Ics.s  than  that  In  the  l^rst  year 
or  two 

But  even  before  the  plan  is  announced,  ar- 
^;uiuenl6  are  building  ii|)  attalnst  it  A  num- 
ber of  con»res.smen.  including  Maine's  Sen 
Kdmond  Muskie  chief  architect  of  the  Water 
(J  i.ility  .\c\.  are  poised  to  fight  it  and  to 
go  for  big  cash-grant  approprlatlon.s 

Ftom  the  states  the  reaction  to  the  teiita- 
II,  I'  IcU.r,!!  plan  is  fir  from  enthu.Mastlc 

•  Its  unr  all.tlc  to  expect  the  locals  to  pl.iy 
hanker  for  the  federal  go\ eminent.'  said 
Janiis  Cou.lcr,  deputy  chief  of  Ma.'^yl,ind  .- 
Uejiartment  ol  Niilural  Itestiurces 

nie  smaller  and  poorer  the  communlt> 
the  more  trouble  it  will  have  trying  to  enter 
t  .da\  -■>  tii;ht  bond  market,  eo^ued  Coulter 
He  further  said  such  a  plan  would  about  cut 
111  liaU  the  55  percent  federal  subsidies  prom- 
ised under  the  Water  Quality  Act, 

Meanwhile,  until  more  money  comes  .-xlong 
iind  as  the  bond  market  tightens,  the  buck- 
log  IS  growing 

Two  years  ago,  according  to  FWPCA.  44 
peronl  of  the  naUona  urban  population 
was  ser\cd  bv  les*  than  adequate  treatment 
f,ici:itiea,  or  no  faclliUe*  at  all.  For  many 
states,  the  figure  was  far  higher — New  Jer- 
sey, at  75  percent,  Michigan  at  79  percent. 
Milne  at  9H  percent. 

•  I  think  were  even  worse  ofif  now."  said 
Dtimlnick. 

The  FWPCA  chief  la  pinning  some  hope 
on  new  technology— notably  a  method  of 
treating  nuinicipal  wastes  through  activated 
cartxjn  and  other  chemicals.  It  will  be  given 
a  try  at  Washington's  Blue  Plains  plant. 

Said  Domlnick:  "If  It  works.  It  should  be 
much  simpler  and  cheaper  than  the  usual 
secondary  treatment  process.  It  should  do  for 
waste  treatment  plant*  what  transistors  did 
f.ir  radios  " 

But  11  will  be  18  months  before  result-- 
can  be  properly  assessed.  Meanwhile,  Dom- 
lnick report*  running  Into  resistance.  In 
Wa,.hington  and  elsewhere,  from  the  waste - 
tre-itment  Industry, 

■  I  think  what  we've  got  on  our  hands  Is  a 
sew.ige-lndustrlal  complex,"  be  said. 

But  for  all  the  debate  to  come  over  big 
Kiuns  of  money,  many  of  the  people  directly 
concerned,  from  top  federal  ofBclals  to  men 
like  Coulter  and  a  growing  number  of  local 
otBcials.  realise  that  money  alone  won't  erad- 
icate water  pollution. 

First,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
money  now  going  into  waste  treatment 
plants  across  the  country  could  be  spent 
far  more  efBciently, 

Two  months  ago.  In  a  tough  report,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  told  Congress  that 
the  benefits  from  billions  of  dollars  of  spend- 
ing on  some  9.400  treatment  planu  In  the 
past  12  years  "have  not  been  as  great  as  they 
could  have  been  ■* 

OAOs  reasoning  gets  to  the  heart  of  the 
traditional  grant-in-aid  process. 

Consider  a  river  lined  by  two  dozen  com- 
munities and  a  lot  of  industry.  Administra- 
tors In  possibly  five  of  those  communities 
know  the  bureaucratic  application  route  well 
enough  to  get  money  for  treatment  works. 
But  the  river  remains  dirty  because  all  the 
other  couamunltles  and  the  Industry  con- 
tinue to  pour  untreated  waste  Into  the  river. 
Said  the  GAO  report:  "TTie  program  to  date 
has  been  administered  for  the  moet  part 
using  a  shotgun  approach — awarding  con- 
struction grants  on  a  first -come,  flrst-served 
or  readlness-to-proceed  basis  Little  consid- 
eration has  been  given  to  the  Immediate  ben- 
efits to  be  attained  by  the  construction  of  In- 
dividual treatment  plans," 

Ralph  Wldner  U  director  of  the  Appala- 
chian Regional  Commission,  serving  an  area 
sorely  beset  by  both  water  and  air  pol- 
lution He  puts  It  this  way:  "What  we  have 
la  the  accidental  consequences  ol  the  grant- 
in-aid  approach,  TTiere  has  been  no  system- 
atic attack  ■• 
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If  Congress  listens  to  GAO  and  other 
critics,  it  may  insist  on  the  application  of 
systems  techniques,  leading  to  treatment  sys- 
tems serving  large  areas. 

Said  Maryland's  Coulter:  "It  has  to  come. 
Just  as  we  have  state  highways  and  Inter- 
,siate  highways,  we'll  have  the  state-run  sew- 
.ige  system  and  regional  purification  works." 
■  But  none  of  this  will  come  cheaply.  It 
will   co-it  enormous  amounts  of   money, 

Tlie  GAO  report  didn't  say  so.  but  there 
are  other  reasons  why  money  for  cleaner 
water  can  go  down  the  drain. 

One  Is  that  the  agencies  of  government 
olten  work  at  cross  purposes. 

What  happened  on  the  Ohio  River  is  a 
case  in  point  With  a  population  of  24  mil- 
lion and  some  38,000  Industrial  plants  In  its 
10-Etate  drainage  area,  the  Ohio  has  been 
the  target  of  the  biggest  cleanup  effort  ever 
directed  at  a  major  American  river.  Nearly 
$1  billion  has  been  spent  in  the  last  20 
years. 

But  over  the  years,  too,  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  has  been  busy  Improving  the 
river  for  navigation  In  effect,  the  Ohio  has 
been  turned  into  a  series  of  reservoirs. 

These  reservoirs  were  given  little  flushing 
capacity.  Waste,  along  with  heat  from 
thermal  pollution,  builds  up.  Aeration  is 
low. 

Over-all.  these  projects  have  offset  a  good 
part  of  what  the  clean-water  program  prom- 
ised to  accomplish 

Water  pollution  specialists  also  agree  that 
beyond  money,  enforcement  of  tough  stand- 
ards Is  the  key  to  cleaning  up  the  waters. 
In  the  past,  the  federal  government  has 
for  the  most  part  relied  upon  the  states  to 
"get  tough  "  with  local  governments  and  In- 
dustry. 

One  federal  official  describes  why  this  so 
often  hasn't  worked: 

"At  the  state  government  level,  industry 
can  be  politically  potent.  Often  the  biggest 
firms,  maybe  the  biggest  polluters,  are  the 
biggest  contributors.  What's  more,  the  states 
traditionally  have  competed  for  new  indus- 
try. They're  more  scared  of  driving  Industry 
away  than  they  are  of  water  pollution." 

Lately,  on  Interstate  waterways,  the  fed- 
eral government  has  shown  a  wilUngnees  to 
bear  down.  After  extensive  hearings  last 
year.  It  threatened  to  sue  the  city  of  Toledo 
and  four  Industries  in  Toledo  and  Cleveland 
for  not  taking  steps  to  end  the  pollution  of 
Lake  Erie,  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
Toledo  and  the  four  firms  comply  with 
clean-water  standard — and  If  not,  whether 
the  FWPCA  refers  the  matter  to  the  Justice 
Department, 

Domlnick  and  his  aides  say  that  among 
each  of  the  major  industrial  groupings — 
steel,  chemicals,  oil,  forest  products — there 
are  good  guys  and  bad  guys,  firms  that  get 
plus  ratings  and  firms  that  act  with  what 
one  official  calls  "19th  Century  abandon." 

In  the  steel  industry,  for  example,  U.S. 
Steel  gets  good  marks.  It's  not  perfect,  but 
It  spends  money  and  tries  hard.  Republic 
Steel  Is  on  the  other  end  of  the  PWPCA 
scorecard.  One  of  the  four  Ohio  firms  the 
agency  threatened  to  sue  last  year,  Republic 
refused  to  testify  at  the  bearings  on  grounds 
the  issue  was  strictly  a  state  matter.  (In- 
terestingly, the  state  of  Ohio  refused  to 
testify  on  the  same  grounds.) 

Domlnick  is  seeking  legislation  that  will 
make  it  simpler  to  crack  down  on  viola- 
tors But  even  If  that  comes,  the  question 
is  how  much  farther  Washington  will  go  to 
crack  down,  to  play  the  heavy.  Said  Dom- 
lnick: 

"If  we  get  the  type  of  national  priority 
coownltment  that  cleaning  up  the  water  de- 
serves. It  will  be  clear  mandate  to  go  after 
the  offenders." 

As  a  whole,  industry  Is  spending  Jxist  about 
the  amount  called  for  in  the  Water  Quality 
Act  goals.  At  last  count,  It  was  on  the  order 
of  $600  million  a  year. 
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Industry  no  doubt  will  be  called  on  to 
spend  more  in  one  way  or  another.  Public 
pressure  Is  growing.  Congressional  pressure 
Is  growing.  Wisconsin's  Sen.  William  Prox- 
mlre,  for  example,  following  on  the  heels  of 
the  QAO  report.  Introduced  legislation  that 
would  place  a  user  tax  on  Industry,  depend- 
ing on  the  amount  of  waste  It  dumped  In  the 
water. 

Higher  product  prices?  We're  already  pay- 
ing them — not  only  for  what  Industry  In- 
vests to  treat  its  own  wastes  but  also  what 
some  firms,  notably  In  the  medical  and  food 
fields,  must  Invest  to  treat  dirty  water  even 
before  they  use  it. 

As  the  nation's  water  pollution  fighters  go 
about  their  business,  they  face  the  prevailing 
problem  of  setting  priorities.  What  should 
come  first? 

Wldner,  thinking  of  Appalachia  with  its 
strip-mine  runoff  and  acid-laden  abandoned 
deep  mines.  Its  old  Industry  and  impover- 
ished towns  still  pouring  untreated  wastes 
Into  the  river,  talks  of  the  Issue  in  these 
terms: 

"We  have  this  tremendous  legacy  of  ne- 
glect, all  the  problems  from  the  past,  that  are 
still  with  us.  It  would  take  more  resources 
than  we  have  to  eliminate  them.  And  even 
If  we  tried,  there  are  all  the  new  problems 
coming  along." 

For  Interior  Secretary  Walter  J.  Hlckel, 
Domlnick  and  their  aides,  many  of  these 
problems  are  pressing  in  more  swiftly  than 
anyone  could  anticipate  even  a  year  or  two 
ago. 

Consider  the  eutrophlcatlon  menace,  only 
recently  recognized  by  scientists. 

Last  month.  Rep.  Henry  Reuss,  D-Wlsc, 
held  a  series  of  hearings  that  wound  up  with 
a  scolding  of  scientists,  both  In  government 
and  industry,  for  failure  to  find  a  pollution- 
free  detergent.  Now  FWPCA  is  stepping  up  its 
research  efforts  In  that  field. 

The  pollution  of  underground  waters  is 
something  else.  It  will  not  be  solved  by  re- 
search. It  will  be  solved  by  regulation. 

"It's  a  treacherous  problem — out  of  sight. 
out  of  mind,"  says  Domlnick. 

Now  this  form  of  pollution  is  growing 
more  visible — and  so  are  demands  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Until  now,  the  federal  government  has 
largely  Ignored  It,  permitting  industry  and 
the  military  to  multiply  the  number  of  deep 
wells  for  disposing  of  poisonous  wastes. 

Domlnick  now  promises  that  a  strong  fed- 
eral policy  will  be  coming  along  soon. 

Ocean  pollution  Is  something  else  again. 
No  one  nation  can  deal  with  it.  It's  a  prob- 
lem with  scientific,  diplomatic  and  legal  im- 
plications that  environment  specialists  and 
public  officials  are  only  beginning  to  grips 
with. 

A  World  in  Dancek — 4:   Garbage  Piles  Up, 

Up,  and  Up,  akd  ... 

(By  Roberta  Hornig  and  James  Welsh) 

Before  affluence,  people  did  not  have  much 
to  throw  away.  Last  year,  Americans  threw 
away  7.6  million  television  sets. 

Housewives  used  to  find  a  tise  for  coffee 
<*ii8.  Jelly  Jars,  and  other  containers.  Last 
year,  with  so  many  containers  on  store  shelves 
that  even  the  moet  economy-minded  were 
overwhelmed,  Americans  threw  away  50  bil- 
lion cans,  30  billion  boUles  and  Jars  and 
about  4  million  tons  of  plastics. 

During  World  War  II  days,  old  cars  went 
to  the  scrap  yards  and  the  metal  was  sal- 
vaged. Last  year,  Americans  Junked  7  mil- 
lion cars  and  trucks.  In  New  York  City  alone, 
about  1,000  vehicles  a  day  were  simply  aban- 
doned. 

America  Is  not  Just  a  consumer  economy. 
It  is  a  throw-away  economy,  which  by  its 
very  nature  Is  creating  prohJems  of  avalanche 
proportions. 

It  was  officially  recognized  by  "Congress  In 
19(J6  as  the  "third  pollution,"  following  water 
and  air  pollution.  And  l>ecause  no  one  can 
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think  of  a  better  name  for  It,  It  Is    called 
"solid  wastes," 

These  are  the  solid  discards  of  society — any 
of  the  discards  that  are  neither  liquid  nor 
gas.  Besides  everyday  garbage  and  trash 
these  range  from  old  refrigerators  to  dead 
animals,  to  the  immense  amount  of  scrap 
and  wastes  that  industry  and  farmers  no 
longer  want. 

What  happens  to  them?  After  they're 
thrown  away,  left  for  the  municipalities  to 
pick  up,  the  municipalities  usually  throw 
them  away  too — Into  dumps. 

It  Is  old  fashioned,  but  open  dumping  still 
accounts  for  85  percent  of  the  way  this  coun- 
try Is  "disposing"  of  Its  wastes. 

People  do  not  think  about  garbage  \  er\ 
much.  They  don't  want  to;  they  don't  like 
to  see  it  around. 

But,  dumping  uses  up  a  lot  of  land.  Ex- 
perts say  garbage  has  damaged  about  7,000 
square  miles  of  the  country— a  country  in 
which  land  is  becoming  scaj-cer,  particularly 
In  the  metropolitan  areas. 

And  as  metropolitan  areas  grow,  dumping 
grounds  get  farther  away — making  trash 
transportation  cost  more  than  it  does  al- 
ready. 

What  are  the  alternatives? 
Burning  is  the  moet  common  one 
Some  communities  still  permit    open  burn- 
ing" at  dump  sites,  but  there  is  increasing 
pressure  to  stop  it  because  It  contributes  to 
air  pollution. 

Incineration  appears  a  more  logical  step, 
but  even  Incinerators  are  tindergolng  a  rash 
of  criticism.  Between  8  and  10  percent  of  the 
nation's  garbage  Is  burned  In  incinerators. 
A  study  by  the  Public  Health  Service  in  1967 
revealed  that  75  percent  of  these  are  unsatis- 
factory because  they  dirty  the  air. 

Many  of  them  don't  do  a  very  good  Job, 
either.  Gerald  F.  O'Leary,  president  of  Bos- 
ton's City  Council,  told  a  Senate  committee 
recently  that  In  his  city  "You  can  put  a  tele- 
phone book  in  the  incinerator  and  come 
out  and  read  it." 

Larger  metrop>olltan  areas  are  turning  to 
burying  garbage.  It  Is  called  "sanitary  land- 
fill," which  Is  a  refinement  of  the  open  dump. 
In  some  places,  including  Washington,  these 
are  fairly  sophisticated. 

Properly  planned,  landfills  cover  each 
day's  garbage  load  with  six  Inches  or  more  of 
compacted  earth  and  In  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  ground  and  water  pollution. 

Washington  went  this  way,  and  now  It  has 
one  of  the  model  landfills  in  the  nation. 

Just  two  years  ago,  the  Kenilworth  Dump, 
located  about  four  miles  from  the  Capitol, 
wlk  rated  by  the  Public  Health  Service  as  the 
worst  air-polluting,  open-burning  dump  in 
the  nation. 

Today,  after  being  filled  In  with  a  half  mil- 
lion tons  of  trash  and  with  the  help  of  a 
federal  grant,  Kenilworth  is  about  to  become 
converted  Into  a  300-acre  park. 

Washington  Is  already  on  Its  second  land- 
fill, at  Oxon  HUl.  In  about  two  years.  It  will 
become  a  golf  course. 

But  landfills,  which  handle  about  5  {per- 
cent of  the  nation's  garbage,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  final  solution.  Besides  posing  a  pos- 
sible water  pollution  threat,  they  are  a  land- 
gobbler. 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco  and 
Boston  will  be  running  out  of  garbage  burial 
grounds  within  the  next  five  to  10  years. 

Washington  Is  going  to  have  to  turn  to 
Prince  William  Coimty,  at  least  20  miles 
down  the  Potomac  River,  for  its  next  lanflfill 
operation.  This  one  will  be  the  moet  up- 
to-date  of  its  kind,  with  garbage  baled,  then 
barged,  to  burial. 

Some  garbage  already  is  barged  for  burial 
at  sea.  A  recent  study  by  an  oceanographer 
at  the  Stony  Brook  Marine  Resources  Center 
on  Long  Island  says  that  8.6  million  tons  of 
material  are  thrown  annually  into  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  up  to  five  miles  out  to  sea  from 
the  New  York  area.  The  effects  of  this  practice 
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%n   M   yft    unJtno*ti.    but    frownfd    on    by 

te<ler»l  offlclala 

At  the  present  r*t«.  thU  country  Is  throw- 
ing out  3  8  bllUon  tons  of  solid  »ai'.e8  » 
vear. 

On  the  averag*.  every  man.  »oman  ana 
cluld  111  America  generates  5  3  pounda  or 
garbage  a  day  The  ra:e  in  Lhe  1920b  was  3  75 
pounds  per  person,  and  experts  predict  that 
i:i  10  years,  the  flgiire  will  leap  to  8  pounda 
each. 

This  Is  a  faster  gro*  th  rate  than  our  popii- 
!ai.lon  In  fact  the  US  garbage  growth  Is 
double  Its  population  growth 

Much  of  the  reason  for  the  garbage  heap 
i^  the  nation  s  new  affluence  More  money 
equals  more  goods  equals  m-re  tra^^li— and 
more  complicated  trash  at  that 

S.ime  of  the  goods  and  gadget*  finding 
themselves  on  s-.iperir.arltet  shelves  are  not 
for  burning  They  won  t  burn 

And  some  of  what  people  buv  won  •  de- 
teriorate under  any  narniAl  clrcum-^tances 
Throwing  a  carbcard  carton  away  and  U 
exentuallv  disappears  through  natural  bio- 
logical processes  Try  the  siune  thing  with 
some  of  the  plasMcs  and  they  will  be  there 
almost  forever 

Garbage   is  a   problem   everywhere   m   the 

country 

Where  people  .ire  poorer  and  the  communi- 
ties poorer  dlSereir.  orders  of  garbage  prob- 
lems appear 

The  rep<->rt  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Di-sorders  to  President  John- 
son In  19«8  pointed  to  the  effects  of  garbage— 
■which  moetly  amounts  to  food  wastes— on 
the  Inner  cities 

•It  must  be  concluded  that  sUim  sanita- 
tion is  a  serious  problem  in  the  minds  of  the 
urban  poor."  the  report  states  pointing  to 
the  peculiarly  Intense  needs  of  ghetto  areas 
for  sanitation  services  ■ 

But  country  areas  have  their  garbage 
problems  as  well 

In  Kentucky,  for  example,  the  local  mu- 
nicipal units  are  so  small  that  there  Is  no 
stindard  trash  collection  So  people  dump 
anywhere. 

A  few  ye*r»  ago.  following  the  lead  of  Mrs. 
Lyndon  B  Johnson's  beautlflcatlon  program. 
KentuckT  started  a  "beauty  program'  of  lu 
own.  and  created  roadside  rest.'*  with  litter 
Ixurels.  ^ 

The  public's  assumption  w.is  that  lit>er 
barrels  were  placed  for  tr.tsh  Soon  after  the 
program  began,  so  much  trish  accumulated 
'hai  the  Utter  barrels  were  hidden 

NaUonwlde.  trash  collection  Is  an  extremely 
expensive  proposition. 

John  F  Collins,  former  president  of  the 
Nation*!  League  of  Cities  and  one  time  mayor 
of  Boeton.  puts  municipal  waste  disposal 
cosu  at  »3.5  billion  annually. 

ThU  would  make  solid  wa.-tes  the  third 
largest  municipal  expenditure,  behind  edu- 
ca'lon  and  highway  construcUon. 

It  took  a  long  time  for  Congress  to  become 
concerned  with  11  because,  like  other  people, 
garbage  was  not  uppermost  In  the  mind 

OajTbage  caught  the  attention  of  Sen  Ed- 
mund Muskle-8  air  and  water  pollution  sub- 
committee when  It  was  discovered  that  gar- 
bage burning  In  open  dumps  and  inclneratorm 
w.vi  causing  much  of  the  nations  air  pollu- 
tion. 

Almost  as  an  afterthought,  prodded  by 
Muskie  Congrew  added  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  of  1965  to  the  CTean  Air  Act 

I'  called  for  flndlnj  and  developing  better 
wa-rs  or  handling  garbage  and  for  grants  to 
sta'es  through  1970  The  authorization  was 
'or  $100  million  But  the  Vietnam  war  costs 
*g  >'.  m  the  way  and  less  than  $20  million  was 
.ictually  appropriated 

Muskie  »  itibcommlttee  has  drafted  a  much 
m-ire  sophisticated  law— the  Resource  Re- 
covery Act— which  will  come  up  this  new 
session  of  Ooogreas. 

If  paaa«d.  g>'i«  legislation  wjuld  earmark 
tSM  mllUon  over  Ave  years  for  research  and 
constmctlon  granu  to  come   up   with  new 


lechn  >logy  to  recover   reu.se  .ind  recycle  what 
now  is  Jasi  thrown  away 

The  general  theory  behind  the  proposed 
law  is  that  in  it*  Ineffivieai  methods  of  dl»- 
poiUng  of  w.ioie.-i.  the  country  la  wasting  valu- 
a'jie  naiiou.vl  resources. 

Rlch.i.'d  D  Vaui;han.  director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfares 
Burt-aii  o;  Solid  W.iste  Man.igement.  gf>es 
along  vn:h  the  general  philosophy  behind 
the    nc*-    Muskie    proposal. 

For  the  List  few  years,  wasle-cqulpnient 
msrura.iurers  ha-,  e  been  rushing  Into  pro- 
duction with  garb.ige  shredders,  pulverizers^ 
grinders,  compressors,  comp.ictors.  balers  and 
i^'lecnon    trucks   with   new   g.idgets 

Tne  Revnolds  Met.ils  Co  has  a  highly  .suc- 
cessful project  going  on  In  Los  Angeles  and 
Miami,  and  Is  paying  '.  cent  .a  can  for  the 
return  of  beverage  cans  These  caii-s.  which 
ciuse  problems  when  damped  bwrause  they 
dont  degrade,"  axe  then  "recycled-  by  the 
company  and  converted  Into  a  new  use  as 
.-.rrjndary  aluminum  produ-ts  The  project 
win  be  expanded  soon 

Piper  comp.inles  are  trying  to  recycle  their 
wastes  The  Crown-Zellerbach  Corp  reports 
that  about  20  percent  of  corrugated  boards 
ire  returned  to  the  manufacturing  process 
Ola.'s  technologists  have  also  been  ex- 
perimenting with  several  Ideas  for  using 
s.  r  ip  gla-ss 

One  or  the  problems  facing  Industry  Is 
that  there  are  not  m.iny  secondary  Indus- 
tries around   to  buy.  and  reuse,  products 

l.>ie  Solid  Waste  Management  Bureau  has 
recently  let  out  a  contract  to  the  Midwest 
Rese.irch  Institute  In  Kansas  City  to  look 
:'t  available  and  potential  markets 

In  New  York  the  bureau  Is  testing  a 
•vacuum  collection  system"  In  an  apartment 
house  This  device  picks  up  garbage  like  a 
vacuum  cle*ner,  eliminating  the  need  for 
collection. 

Other  research  Involves  a  super-lnclnera- 
Vcjr  that  could  produce  electricity  while  It 
burns  garbage  at  even,  high  temperatures 
The  mfwt  modern  incinerator  in  the  world  — 
In  Dusaeldorf.  Germany— generates  elec- 
trlcltv. 

At  Clem-son  University,  work  Is  underway 
on  a  new  kind  of  bottle  that  dissolves  In 
»  Iter 

The  bureau  also  U  trying  to  come  up  with 
wav.s  to  use  wastes  For  example.  It  Is  throw- 
ing old  Ure«  Into  the  AUantlc  for  fish  breed- 
in,;  beds 

The  Interior  Department's  Bureau  of 
.Mines  also  U  In  the  solid  wastes  research 
business 

Among  Its  proJecU  U  n:\aklng  bulWlng 
blocks  out  of  garbage,  a  scheme  similar  to 
one  In  Japan  Under  the  Japanese  method, 
raw  garbage  is  compre*.sed  Into  a  block  under 
pressure 

.Some  experts  are  dubious  about  this 
scheme,  however,  and  are  warning  that  U  Is 
possible  the  garb»ge-bIocks  could  build  up 
n-.ethane  gas  and  explode. 

Thus  far.  though.  Vaughan's  answers  to 
the  nations  Junkpllea  LoU  down  to  the  ne- 
crslty  for  moving  on  many  frouU  at  once. 

.An  obvious  one  Is  an  attempt  to  improve 
trash  collection  methods  to  get  away  from 
the  traah-and-carry  method.  Research  con- 
tracU  are  being  let  to  this  end. 

Another  Is  better  Incineration.  Inclneratora 
win  probably  be  aroimd  for  a  long  time.  Sani- 
tary engineers  are  working  toward  getting 
ones  that  burn  trash  better  and  that  have  a 
secondary  use.  rechumlng  some  of  the  energy 
the  burning  glvea  off. 

Another  aiuwer.  Vaughan  believes,  is  re- 
cycUng  products— that  Is.  getting  trash,  such 
as  metals  and  paper,  back  to  a  base  stale  and 
finding  a  new.  secondary  use  for  them. 

Alternatives  to  the  "nonbiodegradables." 
like  plastics,  that  dont  break  down  naturally 
also  should  be  found,  he  says 

Ultimately.  Vaughan  says,  tlie  housewife 
m.ty  have  to  change  her  hablU  and  learn  to 
separate  trash,  keeping  bottles  and  paper*, 
say  separate  from  food  wastes 


But  meet  important  of  all.  Vaughan  aays. 
Is  to  cut  down  the  sheer  volume  of  wastes. 

The  war  on  g.irbage  may  also  ultimately 
require  reusing  everything  from  milk  bottles 
to  equipment  on  old  cars,  or  even  a  tax  on 
the  amount  of  wastes  the  consumer  gener- 
ates 

All  the  answers  add  up  to  greater  costs  — 
to  someone  The  question  Is  will  the  con- 
s.iiner  gel  caught  In  the  nUddle? 
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DANOER   -5;   The  Day  LBJ  Was 
.ALNiasr   Speechless 
(Hv  Roberta  Hornlg  and  James  WeUsh) 
Not   long  after  he  died   In   1967.  poet   Carl 
Sandburg  was  honored  In  a  ceremony  at  the 
Lincoln  Memorial 

President  Johnson  sat  there  while  one 
dlgnliarv  after  another  rose  to  speak.  John- 
son couidnt  hear  much  of  what  they  said 
Almost  all  he  could  hear  was  the  Jets  over- 
head, coming  down  the  Potomac  on  their 
landing  run  to  National  Airport 

As    his    own    turn    to    speak    approached, 
John-son  turned  to  Interior  Secretary  Stewart 

Udall  _.        . 

Get  rid  of  those  Jets."  he  ordered 
A  startled  Udall  spoke  to  the  nearest  Secret 
Service  man.  who  quickly  telephoned  the 
presidential  command  to  the  airport.  By  the 
time  Johnson  rose  to  speak,  the  noise  had 
stopped  And  throughout  his  address,  the 
lets  remained  miles  uprlver.  circling. 

A>  the  storv  goes,  this  is  a  big  reason  Wash- 
ington became  as  Involved  as  It  now  is  in 
trving  to  curb  excessive  noise  It  wasn  t  ong 
after  the  Sandburg  ceremony  that  federal  oi- 
flclals  began  speaking  out  much  more 
strongly  about  "noise  pollution     than  they 

More  substantial  reasons  arent  difficult  to 
find  Largely  they  stem  from  the  wW^spread 
introduction  of  Jet  aircraft  to  places  "^e  Na- 
tional Airport,  and  the  ract  that  If  a  citizen 
is  bothered  by  the  sound,  he  cant  order  the 
tets  turned  around  like  Johnson  did. 

Protests  and  lawsuit*  over  noise  have  been 
on  the  rise  Major  lawsuits  are  under  way 
contesung  airport  noise  In  New  York.  Chicago 

and  Atlanta.  , 

And  ao  noise  has  become  the  loiest  environ- 
mental hazard  to  get  the  federal  gov^ern- 
ments  seal  of  disapproval.  Springing  from 
l»«8  legisUUon,  a  new  noise-abatement  of- 
fice U^operatmg  from  the  Department  oT 
TransportaUon.  And  a  few  of  the  states  have 
similar  offlcea.  „     j  -„,.j 

But  should  noise,  which  U  «s"*l'y  «*«""**• 
•s  unwanted  aound.  be  equated  with  the 
widely  prevalent  and  publicized  forms  of  pol- 

'"ym  say  some  speclallsU.  They  cite  the 
warning  of  Nobel  Laureate  Robert  Koch  some 
60  yea«  ago:  "The  day  will  come  when  man 
wUl  have  to  flght  merciless  noise  u  tb«  worst 
enemy  of  his  health.  •  They  warn  that  U  noise 
leveU  continue  to  rise  as  they  have  In  the 
recent  past,  what  Is  now  a  threat  could  be 

**  N^say  others.  In  order  of  magnitude  and 
concern,  noise  is  not  In  the  same  class  as 
what  s  happening  to  the  air  and  water,  they 
«y.  And  It  is  not.  In  a  technical  sense  a 
pollutant,  since  to  poUute  means  to  soil  or 
dirty  Noise  does  not  soil  or  dirty,  nor  does  it 
accumulate  as  waste  accumulates. 

Yet  there  Is  general  agreement  that  ex- 
cessive noise,  if  not  poUuUon.  nevertheless 
can  be  a  menace  to  health  and  well-being. 

Moreover.  If  It  does  not  threaten  the  en- 
vironment. It  lower,  the  quality  of  the 
environment. 

The  same  thing  Is  often  said  of  other  by- 
nroducu  of  modern  life,  especially  urban  Ufe. 
The  blUboards  protrude;  the  power  lines  and 
freeways  cut  across  the  land;  roadside  com- 
mercial blight  spreads;  open  land  diminishes; 
ugliness  prevails. 

All  of  these  things  relate  to  the  quesUon  of 
what  can  be  done  to  make  urban  living  more 
pleasant  It  8  a  question  th*t  can  lead  to  end- 
less debate. 
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The  answers  are  not  easy.  For  example.  If 
highway  construction  Is  Iialted,  It  create* 
greater  traffic  congestion.  Or  If  housing  de- 
velopment Is  blocked  over  a  huge  weft.  It 
drives  prices  up  and  contributes  to  the  den- 
sity of  other  areas. 

One  thing  U  certain:  Concern  for  the 
amenities  Is  assuming  greater  Importance.  It 
Is  Inseparable  from  the  over-all  environ- 
mental Issue. 

Noise,  unlike  ugliness  and  blight,  can  be 
measured  with  great  precision.  For  purposes. 
It  Is  measured  in  decibels  (db),  which  are 
units  of  acoustic  pressure  levels. 

The  numbers  can  be  deceptive.  The  sounds 
inside  a  quiet  residential  home  might  aver- 
age 40  db,  the  sounds  of  a  busy  downtown 
street  80  db.  the  sound  of  a  pneumatic  air 
hammer  120  db. 

But  this  doesn't  mean  the  street  Is  twice  as 
nol.sy  or  the  air  hammer  three  times  as  noisy 
as  the  home. 

Decibels  rise  by  logarithmic  ratios,  so  that 
a  50  db  noise  is  10  times  as  intense  as  a  40  db 
noise.  For  each  additional  10  dbs,  multiply  by 
10.  The  busy  street,  then.  Is  10.000  times  as 
loud,  the  air  hammer  100  million  times  as 
loud  as  the  quiet  living  room. 

Not  long  ago,  Malcolm  C.  Hope,  the  Dis- 
trict's associate  director  for  environmental 
health,  and  Harry  Gilbert,  his  specialist  for 
noise  problems,  took  a  ride  through  the 
Washington  area. 

Inside  the  car  on  upper  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, the  needle  of  Gilbert's  audiometer  flick- 
ered In  the  50  db  range.  Quiet  enough.  A 
window  was  opened;  the  needle  went  past  60 
db,  and  when  a  truck  passed.  It  went  to  the 
mid  70s. 

"This  Is  nuisance  level,  nothing  danger- 
ous," said  Gilbert. 

On  to  Washlng^n  Cathedral.  Very  quiet. 
Inside,  the  audiometer  measured  the  bushed 
sounds  at  about  40  db,  until  the  organ  began 
playing.  At  the  cathedral's  great  crossing, 
the  organ  measured  72  db. 

Back  downtown,  the  window  open  at  Con- 
necticut and  K  Street,  the  needle  pointed  up 
toward  80  db,  higher  when  horns  were 
sounded.  It  hit  95  when  a  bus  revved  up. 

Hope  noted  that  tribes  In  Africa  living  In 
a  quiet  Isolated  environment  were  found  to 
have  near-perfect  hearing. 

"Our  'normar  Is  really  abnormal,"  he  said. 

Around  to  other  parts  of  town : 

From  nearly  100  yards  away,  a  pile  driver 
In  the  Southeast  measured  about  100  db.  On 
the  Southwest  Expressway,  sounds  ranged  in 
the  80s.  And  at  the  14tii  Street  Bridge,  It 
went  Into  the  90b  as  a  pleine  passed  overheiad. 

Finally,  to  Oravelly  Point  in  Alexandria 
on  tlie  direct  landing  pattern  to  Natitmal 
Airport.  As  a  Jet  came  over,  the  audiometer 
needle  swung  to  114.  Afterward,  the  needle 
dlpi>ed,  but  not  too  much,  for  the  airport 
Itself  is  a  noisy  place.  The  meter  registered 
108.  102,  105,  then  back  to  115  as  another  Jet 
swung  overhead. 

"Let's  face  It,  the  jet  is  a  noisy  engine," 
said  Hope.  "Exposure  to  that  kind  of  noise 
for  any  period  of  time  Is  dangerous." 

The  effecte  of  noise  generally  fall  into  four 
categories. 

Noise  annoys.  A  dog  barking,  a  alren 
screaming,  a  motorcycle  tearing  around  a 
corner — any  or  all  can  be  an  Irritant.  This 
is  not  a  danger,  but  It  helps  degrade  the 
quality  of  urban  life. 

Noise  disrupts.  Above  50  db,  It  can  Inter- 
rupt sleep.  And  it  can  make  studying  dilllcult. 
Above  80  db  telephoning  can  be  next  to  im- 
possible. 

Noise  can  cause  loss  of  hearing.  Federally 
adopted  standards  say  a  steady  85  db  Is 
about  all  anyone  should  be  asked  to  absorb 
over  the  length  of  a  workday.  At  95  db,  the 
listening  limit  should  be  four  hours,  accord- 
ing to  OUbert.  At  115  db,  it  is  more  like  15 
minutes. 

Dr.  Hayes  Newby.  head  of  the  Bfaryland 
University  speech  and  bearing  clinic,  says 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"There  is  no  doubt  of  the  damage  that  can 
be  done.  What  is  deceptive  is  that  the  noise 
levels  that  can  catise  damage  are  well  below 
what  Is  painful  or  uncomfortable." 

Dr.  Lloyd  Boiling,  of  the  George  Washing- 
ton University  speech  and  hearing  clinic, 
says  an  increasing  number  of  people  are  re- 
porting trouble  hearing,  many  of  them  older 
persons.  "Medical  science  Is  prolonging  life," 
he  said,  "but  the  hearing  mechanism  deteri- 
orates at  the  same  rate.  And  we  know  that 
exposure  to  high  levels  of  noise  can  help 
speed  that  deterioration." 

Noise  may  be  injurious  to  physical  and 
mental  health.  But  on  this  point,  the  special- 
ists are  In  sharp  disagreement. 

The  moderately  alarmist  side  begins  from 
this  premise: 

Man  evolved  in  a  relatively  quiet  world. 
When  noise  did  occur.  It  could  produce  a 
healthy  response.  It  was  both  signal  and 
warning. 

Now  noise  abounds,  with  the  abnormal,  as 
Hope  suggested,  the  normal. 

Britain's  Dr.  John  Anthony  Parr,  asked  if 
man  has  become  used  to  higher  noise  levels 
and  whether  he  can  get  used  to  more,  re- 
plied: "Yes,  that  Is  true,  but  only  at  a  price. 
One  cannot  ignore  a  noise,  only  put  oneself 
in  a  condition  In  which  we  do  not  make  any 
obvious  reaction.  It  means  keeping  all  the 
muscles  tense  so  that  we  are  not  Jumping  up 
and  down  like  a  human  yo-yo,  and  keeping 
ourselves  in  this  state  of  permanent  tension 
leads  on  to  mental  stress." 

But  some  specialists  go  farther. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
recently,  a  panel  of  scientists  presented 
papers  suggesting  that  sonic  booms  threaten 
the  health  of  unborn  babies  and  that  noise 
may  contribute  to  heart  trouble  and  blood 
cholesterol.  In  other  studies,  noise  has  been 
blamed  for  a  wide  range  of  problems — from 
indigestion  to  an  Increase  in  the  divorce  rate. 

But  there  is  a  conservative  view,  too,  and 
it's  widespread. 

Drs.  Newby  and  Boiling,  for  instance,  say 
many  of  the  claims  that  noise  produces  vari- 
ous ailments  are  highly  speculative.  Many 
scientists,  too,  question  the  validity  of  the 
research  that  led  to  these  claims. 

Dr.  Leo.  J.  Beranek  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  has  long  been  one 
of  the  nation's  leading  acoustic  experts.  He 
believes  that  many  people  are  unusually  sus- 
ceptible to  noise,  but  many  of  the  reports  of 
the  effects  of  noise  are  overplayed. 

After  talking  with  a  reporter  for  some  time, 
Beranek  said: 

"Maybe  you've  found  Tm  disappointing  to 
Interview.  The  stories  that  people  might 
wind  up  dying  In  the  streets  with  blood 
running  out  of  their  ears  might  be  more 
exciting." 

Beranek  believes  that  10  to  15  percent  of 
any  group  of  people  are  highly  sensitive  to 
noise.  If  they  are  unable  to  adapt,  they 
should  not  live  near  sources  of  loud  noise, 
he  said. 

All  the  experts  agree  that  the  world  is  get- 
ting noisier.  Jets  fly  to  once-quiet  islands. 
Urban  life  and  noise  chase  the  suburbanite. 
The  farmer  uses  loud  new  machinery. 

Yet  Beranek  Is  one  specialist  who  believes 
the  ncrise  levels  in  some  cities — notably  New 
Tork  and  Chicago — are  leveling  off. 

"Tranaportatlon  is  the  biggest  source  of 
rising  noise  levels — the  planes  and  the  road 
'traffic,"  he  said.  "If  some  cities  are  getting  no 
noisier,  it's  because  they've  absorbed  all  the 
traffic  they  can." 

What  angers  the  specialists  In  this  field  la 
that  except  for  the  sonic  boom,  excessive 
noise  produced  by  teohnology  can  be  sup- 
pressed by  technology,  and  by  regulation.  The 
noise  problem  can't  be  completely  solved, 
but  it  can  be  ameliorated. 

A  number  of  European  nations  are  ahead 
of  this  country  In  reducing  urban  noise 
levels.  (Not  all  of  them,  to  be  sure;  Borne, 
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fi,.r  iusiance.  Is  regarded  as  noiser  than  any 
American  city.) 

But  the  Swedes  and  the  Danes,  the  British 
and  the  Swiss  have  set  limits  for  such  noise 
producers  as  motorbikes  and  machinery  used 
outdoors.  Moreover,  while  It's  still  a  Joke  in 
this  country  to  talk  of  paper-thin  apart- 
ment house  construction,  much  of  the  Euro- 
pean housing  Industry  Is  doing  a  good  Job 
WTth  nolse-cuttlng  components. 

Quieter  jack  hammers,  air  compressors  and 
pile  drivers  are  available.  Blasting  can  be 
mufHed.  So  can  much  cf  American  Industrial 
machinery.  And  the  cost  frequently  is  low. 

Beranek  estimates  it  would  cost  no  mere 
than  $25  a  car,  in  mass  production,  to  turn 
out  quieter  mufflers,  better  enclosed  engines 
and  quieter  tires  to  cut  down  on  road  noise. 

Col.  Charles  Foster,  chief  of  the  federal 
Noise  Abatement  Office,  believes  the  cost 
would  be  somewhat  higher- — but  not  by 
mvich 

Why    not    require    such    sound-softeners? 

"It's  a  subject  of  debate  at  present,"  said 
Foster,  "and  it  Isn't  that  simple. 

"Setting  federal  standards  for  cars  would 
mean  getting  Into  all  manner  of  mainte- 
nance problems — the  question  of  how  a 
muffler,  for  example,  performs  after  the  car 
is  older." 

Foster's  office  now  Is  discussing  the  prob- 
lem with  the  auto  Industry.  It  hopes  to 
produce  noise-mulfllng  reconunendatlons  up- 
on which  the  government  could,  at  the  least, 
specify  that  when  It  purchases  new  vehicles 
for  Its  own  use  they  have  the  sound -soften- 
ing devices. 

Working  with  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  the  Noise  Abatement  Office  also 
hopes  to  turn  out  -ecommendations  and 
ratings  for  tires,  which  account  for  a  big 
part  of  road  noise  at  high  speeds. 

But  that  won't  be  easy  either.  A  total  of 
654  tire-tread  patterns  are  on  the  market 
today.  Some  are  noticeably  quieter  than 
others.  Foster  fears  that  the  quietest  treads, 
avoiding  horizontal  Indentations,  will  not  be 
the  safest  treads. 

For  regulatory  purposes.  Foster's  office  cur- 
rently Is  In  business  for  only  one  reason: 
to  cut  down  aircraft  noise.  With  Its  au- 
thority speUed  out  In  the  1968  legislation, 
it  requires  all  new  planes  to  be  equipped 
with  quieter  engines. 

Will  noise  arovmd  airports  go  down?  No. 
Fcu"  the  foreseeable  fut\u«.  It  will  go  up. 
Foster  is  the  first  to  concede  that. 

All  but  the  newest  planes  are  as  noisy  as 
ever.  To  refit  America's  Jet  fleet  with  quieter 
engines — up  to  $5  million  a  plane  for  a 
15db  noise  reduction  is  one  estimate — would 
be  economically  prohibitive. 

Beyond  that  one  factor,  the  ntimber  of 
planes  in  the  air  will  Increase.  To  accom- 
modate them,  smaller  airports  will  grow 
bigger  and  new  airports  will  crop  up, 

"We're  not  going  to  improve  this  part  of 
the  environment  fast  enough  to  please  the 
public,"  Foster  said.  "Someday,  we  may  have 
planes  making  little  noise  at  all.  But  right 
now  It's  tough.  I  think  well  see  more  com- 
plaints, more  lawsuits." 

Militancy  Is  rising  on  other  fronts  where 
urban  amenities  are  threatened.  Local  con- 
servation groups  are  battling  what  use  to  be 
considered  Inevitable  forces  of  development. 

As  often  as  not,  open  land  is  the  foctts  of 
conflict. 

In  Montgomery  County,  Washington's 
wealthiest  suburb,  highway  planners  couidnt 
figure  a  better  route  for  the  new  Northern 
Parkway  than  to  run  it  through  a  lovely 
stream-valley  park  and  Wheaton  Regional 
Park.  Public  hearings  in  the  last  few  days 
indicate  a  massive  amount  of  citizen  resist- 
ance. 

This  kind  of  save-the-land  militancy  goes 
beyond  the  crowded  urban  areas. 

The  Potomac  Mtson  Co.  wanted  to  build 
a  600  kilOTtdt  tranamlsrton  line  across  the 
Potomac  about  an  hour  and  a  half's  drive 
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from  Wa-shiiigion  Citizen  protests  coiiteml- 
ing  the  line  would  have  ruined  the  scenic 
Mew  of  the  AnUelam  batUefleld  — stopped  11. 

Now  the  power  company,  with  the  f)ermls- 
slon  of  the  Interior  Department,  wants  the 
power  lines  with  towers  more  th.tn  100  feet 
high,  to  run  adjacent  to  '.he  proposed  Poto- 
m.«c  NatJona.1  PejIs  The  public  outcry  con- 
tinues, reaching  a  pe.ik  this  week  at  con- 
gre-islonal  hearings 

Nationally,  much  ol  the  concern  for  what  s 
h.ippening  to  the  land  focuses  on  parks  and 
recreation  holdings  preserving  ihpin  and 
adding  to  them  This  Ls  a  situation  with 
bleak  prospects 

The  problem  could  be  called  simple  too 
many  people  t*^>o  few  parks  And  there  isn't 
enough  money  to  buy  new  parks 

This  IS  another  of  the  environmental  Is- 
sues that  bolls  down  to  a  question  of  what 
the  government   is  willing  to  spend 

The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  h.is 
estimated  it  would  cttet  most  than  S30U  mil- 
lion to  acquire  national  parks  Including 
Point  Eieyes  near  San  Francisco  and  Cape  Cod 
National  Seashore,  that  already  have  been 
authorized  This  is  to  say  nothing  of  the 
money  required  for  such  proposed  new  parks 
as  the  Potomac  National  River  and  Connect- 
icut River  National  Recreation  Areas 

This  year  the  Nixon  administration  a^ked 
for  1124  million  — half  of  it  to  go  to  the 
states — and  that  s  what  Congress  appn^prl- 
ated.  despite  congresslon.il  gu.irantees  of  last 
year  earmarking  $200  million  a  year  for  park- 
Ituid  purchases 

Prom  what  Budget  Director  Robert  P 
Mayo  told  congre.ss  the  adnilnlstratlon  ap- 
parently Intends  to  ii.sk  no  more  than  the 
1124  million  in  the  next  fiscal  year  And  he 
told  Congress  in  effect  Don  t  bother  au- 
thorizing any  new  p.irks  since  It  will  take 
years  to  buy  the  land  for  those  already 
authorized 

Its  iuicert4iln  whether  President  Nl.xon, 
now  Increaslnglv  aware  f>f  public  concern 
for  the  environnien;  will  rai.se  the  ante  for 
buying  purklands 

[Prom   the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
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A    World    iv    DANcta— 6      Do<^msoay     Is    Ir 

JVST    AaoUND    THE    Coa.NtH'' 

I  By  Roberta  Hornlg  and  James  Welsh) 

As  the  environment  has  come  on  strong  aA 
an  Issue,  so  have  the  Jeremiahs,  the  pmpheis 
of  dootn. 

From  all  over  come  the  warnings  of  catas- 
toophe.  of  man  "on  a  suicidal  course,"  of 
man  choking  on  his  wastes."  of  man  on  his 
way  to  "destroying  himself  and  his  world   ' 

The  time-scale  of  this  doom-crying  Is  not 
oa  the  order  of  a  thousand  or  a  few  hundred 
years.  It  Is  more  on  the  order  of  a  generation 
or  two.  or  of  the  30  years  left  until  the  end 
of  the  century, 

Dr  Barry  Commoner  director  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  the  Biology  of  Natural  Systems  at 
Washington  University  In  St,  Louis  and  a 
prolific  writer.  Is  In  demand  at  environmen- 
tal conferences  across  the  country    He  says: 

'My  own  estimate  is  that  we  are  unlikely 
to  avoid  environmental  catastrophe  by  the 
19808  unless  we  are  able  by  that  time  to  cor- 
rect the  fundamental  InoompatiblUtlea  ot 
major  technologies  with  the  demands  ot  the 
ecosystem  ' 

The  urge  to  warn  of  disaster  Is  spreading 
As  likely  as  not,  8clentlst«  and  public  officials 
discussing  environmental  problems  will  lead 
ofT  their  papers  or  speeches  as  one  did 
recently 

Man.  In  the  way  he  Is  abusing  his  en- 
vironment. Is  In  danger  of  becoming  a  van- 
ishing species  ' 

Prom  other  quarters,  both  within  and  out 
of  the  scientific  communities,  come  reserva- 
tions, somewhat  more  conservative  views  and 
expressions  of  skepUsm. 

"The  ecologlst,"  aald  one  top  federal  ofll- 
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clal.  "must  maintain  a  professional  posture 
It  is  to  view  with  alarm  " 

The  skeptical  position  goes  further.  It 
holds  that  since  doomcrylng  gets  headlines, 
those  who  want  headlines  cry  doom  It  holds, 
too,  that  the  emergence  of  the  envlornment 
Issue  has  led  to  something  of  a  "my  pollution 
Is  more  dangerous  tiian  your  pollution"  com- 
petition among  specialists 

Many  stieclallsts,  sincerely  alarmed  over 
wh.it  man  Is  di'in^  to  his  world  and  what 
he  Is  capable  of  doing  as  his  nunit>ers  grt^w 
feel  they  are  caugi..  In  a  dilemma  Warn 
reasonably  or  talk  doom  '  Their  spee<.'hes  and 
writings  often  reflect  this  dilemma 

For  Inst-tnce.  the  suite  otticlal  who  led  off 
his  speech  with  reference  to  man  .is  a  \anish- 
Ing  species  was  saying  on  p.ige  three  that 
"doom  and  gloom  '  must  give  way  to  hard 
work,  and  by  p.ige  seven,  the  speech  w.is  re- 
terrlng  to     rea-sons  for  optimism  " 

Asked  about  this,  he  Siild  :  Well,  I  guess  a 
•ot  of  us  feel  it's  necessary  to  shake  the  pub- 
lic up  ■ 

Then   the  sere   talk   Is  overstated'' 

"No.  not  a  bit."  he  said  If  we  don  I  ii-t 
this  environment  situation  turned  around. 
we  could  be  In  for  an  awful  time   ' 

Through  all  these  contradictions,  wh.it  Is 
the  public  to  believe''  Is  disaster  around  the 
corner'  Dls^ister  of  what  kind  what  scope'' 
Which  of  the  doomsday  warnings  Is  backed 
by  hard  evidence,  and  which  come  under  the 
heading  of  Informed  or  misinformed 
specul.ition  ' 

The  seriously  held  predictions  of  wide- 
spread dlsa.<;ter  fall  Into  two  broad  areas^ 
climate  and  popvilallon  Briefly  they  can  be 
put  this  way: 

Increa.slng  atmospheric  polluil.n,  partly  in 
connection  with  ocean  pollution  .md  possibly 
la  'andem  with  natural  forces,  could  bring 
about  radical  changes  In  the  Earth's  cli- 
mate dlsrtiptlons  In  the  heat  txilance.  in 
weather  patterns  and  In  the  atmospheric  mix 
upon  which  all  life  depends 

The  sustained  population  Increase  of  this 
country,  aggravating  the  problems  of  the  ^n- 
vlronment  already  present,  could  bring  on 
serious  health  problems  and  a  lower  standard 
of  living  On  top  of  that,  the  world  s  popula- 
tion Is  increasing  so  rapidly  that,  because  of 
food  and  mineral  shortages  and  Inevitably 
greater  pollution,  the  Earth  may  not  be  able 
to  sustain  the  6  billion  to  7  billion  of  people 
who  win  live  on  It  Just  30  years  from  now 

Ijirge  differences  exist  between  these  two 
sets  of  disaster  predictions 

The  first,  relating  to  climate  Is  tougher  to 
pr'»ve 

Increasing  evidence  some  of  it  In  the  form 
of  hard  data,  shows  the  volume  and  variety 
of  pollutants  going  Into  the  air  and  the 
oceans.  But  there  Is  too  little  data  to  con- 
clude decisively  what  will  happen  to  the  cli- 
mate as  a  consequence 

"Tliese  forces  are  very  difficult  to  sort  out," 
said  Peter  Weyl.  oceanographer  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  at  Stoney  Brook  "The 
natural  system  Is  complex  enough  even  with- 
out trying  to  measure  man's  mucking  with 
It  •• 

A  world  cooling,  a  world  warming,  a  world 
where  precipitation  Is  determined  by  pol- 
lutants rather  than  acting  to  cleanse  the  air 
of  them — all  are  mentioned 

But  large  dItTerences  of  opinion  exist,  not 
only  among  men  cros-slng  disciplinary  Hues 
but  within  single  fields,  Incukllng  meteor- 
ology 

"We  are  singing  different  ,songs,  and  that's 
one  of  the  problems.  "  .s,ild  Dr  A  Murry 
Mitchell,  a  meteorologist  with  the  Environ- 
mental Services   Administration 

Why.  then,  should  climate  rate  special 
concern  among  the  environmental  disaster 
predictions'* 

Because,  say  those  who  are  studying  it, 
the  atmc«phere  and  oceans — the  complex 
linkage  of  alr-water-land  orgsmlsms  called 
the  ecosystem — -Is  so  vital  to  life  It  directly 
Influences  the  climate  and  Is  directly  In- 
fluenced bv  It 
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.\iKl  because,  In  light  of  this,  they  say.  "We 
don  t  know  " 

"What  I'm  mainly  worried  about."  said 
Weyl.  "is  our  lack  of  knowledge  '  This  kind 
of  .statement  reverberates  up  and  down  the 
environmental  scene, 

"We  are  Inadvertently  engaged  In  a 
frightening  experiment-  with  our  ecosystem, 
our  ll!e  support  system,  "  saad  Dr,  Prud  Sar- 
gent dean  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin's 
new   College  of   Environmental   Sciences, 

The  population  worry  Is  something  else 

I  lu'  numbers  are  ihcre  available  in  the 
lorm  of  population  counts  and  virtually 
certain  trends, 

C  ilculatlons  also  abound  of  what  re- 
."ourcps— food,  energy  and  raw  materials  — 
will  be  necessary  to  meet  varying  levels  of 
llvlnj;  st.indards  for  the  coming  billions 

This  evidence  Is  enough  to  turn  optimists 
ii.io  doomcrlers 

Yet  there  Is  a  paradox  here;  the  experts 
have  never  been  so  divided  as  they  now  arc 
on  the  consequences  of  overpopulation 

Tlie  traditional  fear  of  worldwide  famine 
rr.-entlv  hos  been  challenged  from  a  num- 
ber of  fronts 

Many  now  say  there  will  be  enough  fcod 

The  environmentalists,  meanwhile,  have 
come  charging  onto  the  scene,  warning  that 
multiplying  numbers,  together  with  any  real 
attempt  to  r.Use  the  world's  living  standards, 
will    result    In   massive   worldwide   pollution 

Others  Warn  that  before  the  world  runs 
out  of  lood,  It  will  run  out  of  the  minerals 
and  fuels  necessary  for  a  decent  standard  of 
living 

A  battle  Is  shaping  up  over  whether  famine 
IT  another  danger  will  strike  first.  It  brings 
no  comlort  to  the  experts  Even  If  they  dis- 
agree, they  see  overpopulation  a.«i  a  Hobson's 
choice  If  one  thing  wont  lead  to  disaster, 
another  will. 

But  fear  of  ov tTjKpulatlon  Is  what  fuels 
)ust   about   every   other  environmental   fear. 

Beyond  the  global  concerns,  many  scien- 
tists believe  a  localized  or  regionalized  dls- 
iuster  could  occur  any  time  In  the  '70s. 

They  say.  for  instance,  that  wrlth  a  given 
set  of  conditions— stable  weather,  tempera- 
ture inversion  (cold  air  trapped  by  warm  air 
above  It)  and  a  deadly  mix  of  ptollutants  In 
the  air — a  city  or  an  urban  region  could 
suffer  a  huge  loss  of  life  Said  one  of  these 
scientists: 

"It's  partly  projection  of  trends,  partly  the 
laws  of  probability.  You  can  take  your  bets 
on  the  city.  My  own  pick  Is  Tokyo^you  have 
to  see  the  problems  there  to  believe  them  " 

On  yet  another  front  there  are  those  who 
fear  that  selective  hazards,  arising  from  the 
climbing  presence  and  long-range  dangers  of 
air-water  contaminants — pesticides,  lead, 
and  mercury,  for  example — could  result  In 
the  shortening  of  millions  of  lives. 

Conclusive  data  is  lacking  here.  These  sci- 
entists say  "we  don't  know,  but  should  fear 
the  worst," 

Even  so.  In  all  the  disaster  statements,  on 
whatever  front,  there  Is  careful  hedging.  The 
predictions  are  really  Just  warnings  No  one 
Is  saying  that  man  Is  doomed  no  matter 
what  he  does.  Even  men  like  Commoner 
hedge  their  warnings 

And  Lamont  Cole,  Cornell  University  ecol- 
oglst.  after  ticking  off  a  long  list  of  possible 
environmental  disasters,  answered  a  ques- 
tion: "Oh,  yes,  I'm  optimistic.  People  are 
listening  now," 

Other  contradictions  are  apparent  In  the 
thread  of  the  disaster  warnings  One  of  them 
can  be  explained  this  way: 

A  scientist  can  simply  extrapolate  trends 
and  project  what  would  happien  if  they  con- 
tinued over  a  number  of  years.  He  would  be 
the  first  to  say  that  long  before  hla  projec- 
tion runs  Its  course,  some  other  force  could 
forestall  It,  His  speech  or  article,  however, 
can  get  mlstlnterpreted  and  blown  way  out 
of  proportion. 

And  the  scientist  can  make  mistakes  that 
gel  reported  over  and  over. 
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Cole,  for  instance,  wrote  an  article  on  ther- 
iu,il  pollution  and  the  Karth's  radiation 
balance  for  BloSdence  niagazlne  in  Novem- 
ber, He  calculated  that,  on  the  basis  of  man- 
made  and  Earth-generated  energy  emissions, 
the  world  would  become  too  hot  for  habita- 
tion In  980  years. 

But   later  he  said;    "The  proposition  was 

sound,  but  I  made  a  mistake  In  arithmetic. 

"It  should  have  been  130  years." 

Even  so.  he  was  asked.  Isn't  disaster  Ukely 

to    befall    the   earth   before   then?    "Oh,   of 

course."  he  said. 

The  growing  alarm  over  what  could  hap- 
pen to  the  climate  and  the  ecosystem  Is 
based  on  simple  biological  relationships. 

Plants  on  land  and  in  the  water  absorb 
solar  energy  and.  through  photosynthesis, 
convert  carbon  dioxide  and  nutrient  chem- 
icals to  food,  simultaneously  releasing  oxy- 
gen to  the  air.  Animal  life  consxmies  the 
food.  Animal  and  other  organic  waste  Is 
converted  by  micro-organisms  to  carbon  di- 
oxide and  other  Inorganic  nutrients  that 
become  ready  to  begin  the  cycle  again. 

The  air,  the  land  vegetation  and  the  oceans 
act  within  this  cycle  as  huge,  mutually  de- 
pendent converting  systems.  Pollution,  so 
the  fears  go,  would  prevent  these  systems 
from  doing  their  Job. 

As  Dr.  P.  Praser  Darling,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Conservation  Foundation,  put 
it:  the  oxygen-carbon  dioxide  cycle  Is  "a 
system  of  great  age  and  stability  which  we 
are  now  taxing  with  the  Immense  amounts 
of  carbon  dioxide  which  we're  adding  from 
the  fuel  we  burn," 

Ordinarily,  more  carbon  dioxide  would 
favor  greater  tree  growth,  locking  up  the 
carbon  dioxide  for  a  time.  But  man  Is  cut- 
ting down  trees  In  many  places. 

Another  buffer  Is  the  Immense  amount  of 
ocean  plant  life,  particularly  the  tiny  or- 
ganisms called  phyloplankton. 

But  here,  another  villain  enters:  Pesticides. 
In  laboratory  experiments,  Dr,  Charles  F. 
Wurster.  a  biologist  at  the  University  of 
New  York  at  Stony  Brook,  conducted  experi- 
ments, later  backed  up  In  tests  at  four  other 
labs,  showing  that  pesticides  Inhibit  photo- 
synthesis In  the  phytoplankton, 

Wurster  warns  that  pesticides  in  the 
oceans,  building  through  the  life  chain  to 
deposit  great  amounts  in  the  bodies  of  ani- 
mals, "pose  an  enormous  threat  to  marine 
life," 

Many  species  of  bird  life  already  are  on  the 
decline — the  peregrine  falcon,  the  brown 
pelican,  the  copper's  hawk  and  march  hawk, 
the  herons,  the  shearwater,  the  albatross. 
In  the  sea.  said  Wurster,  the  pesticides  are 
selectively  toxic,  with  the  danger  of  spe- 
cies replacing  species  to  the  point  of  large 
ecological  changes, 

Wurster  predicted  the  situation  will  only 
get  worse  as  pesticide  pollution  will  reach 
a  peak  ocean  effect  10  to  20  years  from  now — 
"sheer  madness,"  he  said. 

Meanwhile,  other  scientists  and  laymen 
saw  In  the  phytoplankton  experiments  rea- 
son to  predict  large  changes  In  the  oxygen- 
carbon  dioxide  cycle.  Some  went  so  far  as 
to  suggest,  as  one  California  professor  testi- 
fied before  Congress,  that  oxygen  may  run 
low  and  that  by  the  year  2000  people  will  be 
"gasping  for  a  last  breath  of  air." 

Leading  meteorologists  dismiss  that  fear. 
"I  can't  think  of  a  more  remote  possibil- 
ity,"  said  Dr,  Walter  Orr  Roberts,  director  of 
tlie  Center  for  Atmospheric  Research  in  Boul- 
der, Colo. 

He  and  his  colleagues  say  there  is  more 
than  enough  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere — and 
with  no  evidence  of  oxygen  depletion,  even 
to  a  small  fraction  of  1  percent. 

But  over  the  last  several  decades,  carbon 
dioxide  has  risen  from  Just  under  3  tenths  of 
1  percent  to  3.5  tenths  of  1  percent  of  the 
atmospheric  mix.  And  the  increase  is  ac- 
celerating. 

Carbon  dioxide  is  no  threat  to  health,  but 
In  the  atmosphere,  it  interferes  with  infrared 
radiation  returning  from  earth  to  the  air. 
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thus  leading  to  a  warming  of  the  atmos- 
phere— what  U  called  "the  greenhouse  ef- 
fect." 

Dr.  Helmut  B.  Landsberg  of  the  University 
of  Maryland  estimates  that,  with  this  factor 
acting  alone,  the  Earth  could  warm  about  two 
degrees  by  the  end  of  the  century — enough 
to  begin  melting  some  of  the  polar  Ice.  But 
he  isn't  very  concerned  about  that.  The  earth 
Is  now  cooling,  not  warming.  Since  1940,  it 
has  cooled  about  a  half  of  1  degree. 

The  explanation  is  that  a  buildup  of  par- 
ticles m  the  atmosphere  Is  occurring.  They 
act  to  block  radUtlon  from  the  sun. 

But  the  experts  disagree  on  what  to  blame 
It's  man-made  pollution,  say  some — dusi 
from  bad  land  management  together  with 
industrial  and  auto  air  poUutlon. 

Dr.  A.  Murray  MltcheU,  of  the  federal  En- 
vironmental Science  Services  Administration, 
believes  otherwise.  Natural  forces  are  far  more 
to  blame,  chiefly  the  rise  of  volcanic  activity 
since  1940,  he  said. 

A  new  ice  age?  Nothing  to  get  excited 
about,  according  to  Roberts,  Mitchell  and 
others.  But  Weyl  warned  that  a  further  cool- 
ing of  the  Earth's  temperature  by  one  or  two 
degrees  would  lead  to  fierce  winter  weather 
in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Some  scientists,  Landsberg  and  Roberts 
among  them,  are  worried  about  air  pollution 
for  other  reasons.  They  warn  of  changing  and 
potentially  disruptive  patterns  of  precipita- 
tion. ,  _, 
Dr  Vincent  J.  Schaefer,  a  pioneer  in  cloud- 
seeding  who  ta  now  at  the  State  University 
of  New  York  in  Albany,  said  that  a  big  dan- 
ger is  the  buildup  of  lead  particles  from  auto 
exhausts.  They  combine  with  Iodine  vapor  to 
produce  iead  iodide — nuclei  for  the  f ormaUou 
of  large  concentraUons  of  ice  crystals  down- 
wind of  big-city  smog  blankets. 

The  result,  said  Schaefer,  is  to  form  cloud 
layers  but  reduce  local  rain  or  snow.  But 
when  a  large  supply  of  moist  air  moves  Into 
the  region,  the  weather  could  go  the  other 
way  around — "a  massive  cloud-seeding  phe- 
nomenon" triggering  long  and  violent  storms. 
The  magntiude  of  the  populaUon  problem 
can  be  seen  in  a  few  ntimbers.  It  tot*  the 
world  until  1800  to  reach  a  population  of  1 
biUlon.  The  aeoond  billion  came  by  1930,  and 
the  third  biUlon  by  1960.  Today's  popuUUon 
is  3.6  bllUon,  and  this  is  Ukely  to  double  in 
30  years.  Unchecked,  it  would  keep  on  dou- 
bling every  30  years,  the  experts  say. 

The  cause  of  this  headlong  acceleration  is 
not  rising  birth  rates  but  declining  death 
rates.  Better  health  and  agricutural  practices 
across  the  globe,  especially  since  World  War 
n,  have  meant  a  greater  percentage  of 
babies  growing  to  adulthood  to  produce  more 
babies. 

For  years  the  spectre  of  overpopulation  has 
been  associated  with  food  resources,  with  the 
standard  argument  that  a  growing  but  im- 
poverished population  would  Uterally  starve. 
It  is  still  a  leading  argument  of  many  pop- 
ulation experts. 
But  it  now  faces  challenge. 
Three  years  ago  the  United  Nations  Food 
and  Agricultural  Organization  was  warning 
of  famine.  Two  weeks  ago,  its  annual  report 
appeared — saying  the  world's  food  problem 
In  the  future  is  more  likely  to  be  huge  sur- 
pluses than  starvation. 

Technological  breakthroughs,  including 
the  use  of  high-yield  "miracle"  grains,  and 
the  commitment  of  nations  such  as  India 
to  this  technology,  have  led  to  the  reversal, 
said  FAG. 

Still,  many  of  'the  population  forecasters 
reply  that  the  technology  will  provide  only 
temporary  relief. 

But  optimism  over  food  production  Is 
growing. 

Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  the  nutritionist  who 
serves  as  President  Nixon's  special  consult- 
ant on  hunger,  told  Congress  last  year  that 
agriculttire  developments  promise  a  food 
supply  that  will  keep  up  with  and  surpass 
population  growth. 
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Mayer  has  a  different  fear:  "I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  areas  of  the  globe  where 
people  are  rapidly  becoming  richer.  For  rich 
people  occupy  much  more  space,  consume 
more  of  each  natural  resource,  disturb  the 
ecology  more,  and  create  more  land,  air, 
water,  chemical,  thermal  and  radioactive 
pollution  than  poor  people." 

Other  scientists  are  Joining  him  to  warn 
that  the  world  cant  have  It  all — greater 
numbers  along  with  the  standard  of  Uvtog 
associated  with  technologically  advanced 
countries. 

Dr.  Preston  Cloud,  a  blogeologlst  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara, 
has  estimated  that  If  the  world's  7  billion 
people  expected  by  the  year  2000  were  to 
have  a  standard  of  living  Americans  now  en- 
Joy,  mineral  and  fuel  production  would  have 
to  multiply  200  to  400  Umes. 

"It  might  be  done,  but  It  couldn't  last," 
said  Cloud,  "The  world  has  only  so  much 
in  the  way  of  these  raw  materials." 

Arguments  like  this  have  given  new  im- 
I>etus  to  concern  over  population  In  this 
country.  Dr.  J.  George  Harrar,  president  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  says: 

"In  many  respects,  an  advanced  industri- 
alized society  such  as  ours  with  a  compara- 
tively low  birth  rate  uses  up  its  natural 
resources  and  upsets  its  environmental 
equilibrium  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  does 
an  underdeveloped  poor  country  with  a  high 
birth  rate." 

To  top  that,  as  Cloud  points  out,  this  na- 
tion, with  only  6  percent  of  the  world's  pop- 
ulation, now  uses  nearly  60  percent  of  the 
raw  materials  the  world  now  produces.  The 
choice,  he  said,  is  whether  to  slow  American 
economic  growth  or  to  continue  using  the 
materials  underdeveloped  nations  will  need 
for    their   own   growth. 

The  other  alternative,  of  course,  would  be 
to  limit  America's  numbers.  How,  and  by 
how  much,  is  the  question — one  of  explosive 
moral,  political  and  scientific  implications. 
Nevertheless,  most  of  the  authorities  In 
the  field  agree  that  it  could  be  easy  com- 
pared with  the  task  of  cutting  Into  the  run- 
away population  growth  in  the  world's  un- 
derdeveloped regions. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
Jan,  18,  19701 

A  World  in  Damgxb — 7:  Thi  Rough  and 
CosTLT  Road  Ahead 

(By  Roberta  Homig  and  James  Welsh) 

Prom  President  Nixon  to  industrial  lead- 
ers, housewives  and  students,  Americans 
want  to  clean  up  the  environment. 

But  it  wiU  cost  billions  of  dollars,  and 
thus  far  no  one  appears  ready  to  pay  for  it. 

And  the  price  will  go  far  beyond  dollars. 
Some  of  America's  traditional  values  wUl 
be  called  to  account — relationships  within 
the  federal  system,  the  freedoms  of  private 
enterprise,  even  the  habits  of  the  housewife 
and  commuter. 

A  nationwide  poll  last  year  showed  85  per- 
cent of  the  public  "concerned"  about  the 
environment.  But  when  people  were  asked 
how  much  they  were  willing  to  pay  each 
year  to  improve  the  environment,  51  percent 
said  they  would  pay  $10  or  less.  18  percent 
said  MO,  4  percent  said  $100.  9  percent  said 
they  wouldn't  pay  anything,  and  18  percent 
said  they  didn't  know. 

Calculating  from  the  poll,  the  American 
people  were  willing  to  spend  $1.4  billion  a 
year  In  tax  money — more  than  the  amount 
the  federal  government  has  been  spending 
annually  on  environmental  programs. 

But  to  really  clean  up  the  environment  it 
probably  would  cost  far,  far  more.  Some  put 
the  total  at  $100  bilUon  to  $125  billion  from 
government  and  Industry  over  five  years. 

And  it  would  mean  a  lot  more  to  the  tax- 
payer than  higher  taxes. 

It  would  shrink  the  consumer  dollar  A 
considerably  quieter  aircraft  engine,  for  ex- 
ample, could  bring  higher  air  fares.  For  the 
electric  power  Industry  to  install  equipment 
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sultlcient    to    prevent    thermal    pollution    of 
waterways  wUl  mean  higher  electric  bills 

It  could  mean  lower  product  performance. 
A  slightly  grayer  washday  collar  might  be  the 
price  of  getting  a  polluUon-free  detergent. 
A  mue  less  getaway  power  might  be  the 
price  of  a  pollution-free  auto  engine  And 
It  minht  not  go  as  far  on  a  gallon  of  gas 

It  could  mean  inconvenience — a  return  to 
returnable  soda  bottles,  for  Instance,  or  trav- 
eling to  airports  sufficiently  far  out  to  avoid 
the  worst  of  the  air  and  noise  from  big  Jet." 
It  could  mean  a  further  shift  of  govern- 
mental power  toward  the  renter  States  are 
likely  to  assume  greater  contn>l  of  the  u.se  of 
the  land,  a  matter  heretofore  left  to  local 
gOTernmenis  Washington  will  assume 
greater  control  over  air  and  water  stand- 
arris,  now  largely  the  domain  of  the  suues 
It  could  mean  ughter  reRMlatlon  e>f  what 
Industry  and  people  are  free  to  do  This 
would  begin  with  very  minor  controls—  No 
Dumping  Here"  for  instance  Before  very 
long,  they  could  range  to  \inpreredented 
measures  such  as  government->iOlence  panels 
testing  new  ^products  before  they  are  per- 
mitted on  the  market 

And  a  growing  number  of  pe<jple  say  some- 
thing far  more  dramatic  must  be  included 
In  the  price— a  set  of  measures  calculated  to 
alow  down  or  bring  to  a  halt  the  growth  of 
the  American  population 

Such  steps  wont  come  at  once  There  will 
have  to  be  a  beginning 

Congress  returns  to  Washington  tomorrow 
many  of  Its  members  poised  for  battle  over 
what  the  beginning  should  be  what  legisla- 
tion should  be  passed,  what  money  should 
b«  spent 

It  will  be  in  part,  a  p^>litlcal  cirrus  with 
many  side  shows  Hearings  .speeches,  press 
statements,  claims  and  counterclaims  will 
run  the  gamut  of  this  vast  and  complicated 
subject. 

From  pesticides  to  use  of  the  land,  from 
electric  power  demands  to  ffxxl-packlng 
standards  and  family  planning  the  political 
JosrtUng  will  be  fierce 

On  Thursday   it's   President  NUons  turn 
At  13:30  he  will  go  before  Congress  and  the 
American  people  with  his  first  State  of  the 
Union    message     Environmental    l.s.siies    will 
comprise  a  big  part  of  the  message 

Already  NUon  is  being  second-gues-seU  by 
congressional  Democrats,  some  of  them  eager 
to  paint  the  administration  as  talking  big 
but  doing  little  to  bring  pollution  to  an  end. 
On  the  Senate  side  It  Just  so  happens  that 
three  men  long  and  closely  associated  with 
envtronmental  Issues  are  at  least  potentUl 
dark-horse  candidates  for  the  presidency  In 
1973  They  are  Sens  Edmund  S  Muskle  of 
Maine.  Gaylord  Nelson  of  Wisconsin  and 
Henry  M  Jackson  of  Washington  and  each 
Is  ready  for  battle  Of  the  three.  Muskle  has 
been  the  most  willing  Jackson  the  least 
willing,   to   tackle   the   President   head   on. 

But  It  will  be  in  successive  messages  that 
Nixon  will  show  more  of  his  hjind  The 
budget  message  U  the  key  for  money  is  at 
the  heart  of  his  dilemma  o-.er  exactly  what 
to  propose 

Last  year  Nixon  requested  1214  million  for 
helping  communities  put  up  sew.»ge  treat- 
ment pLmts  Congress  appropriated  $800 
nilUion 

Us  sUll  under  clebctte  at  the  White  House 
whether  to  spend  the  extra  money  or  to 
impound  It.  although  the  betting  U  that 
Nixon  win  spend  It  If  he  doesn  t  spend  It. 
he  will  be  open  to  attack,  not  only  from 
Congress  but  from  local  and  state  govern- 
menu.  Yet  if  he  does  spend  It.  his  budgetary 
problems  will  Increase  and  he  may  be  In  a 
position  of  saying  he  will  ask  for  less  money 
next  year 

Such  relatively  small  Issues,  of  course  ;'p- 
pnriach  the  basic  question  What  would  It 
c<»t  to  clean   up  the  environment ' 

The  dollar  figures  fly.  and  the  range  of 
esilmatea  Is  wild 

The   upper  end   of   this   range   is   between 


1100    and    •125    billion     a    great    deiil    from 
government,  some  from  industry. 

To  get  into  that  upper  range,  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  assume  an  attack  on  all  fronu  and 
to  assume  that  where  esUmates  vary,  the 
highest  should  be  used  (The  most  glaring 
example  To  separate  sewer  line*  and  storm 
drainage  linens  across  the  country  could  cost 
anywhere  from  »15  billion  to  M9  billion  i 

Water  pollution  control  accounts  for  the 
Urgest  part  of  cc*t  It  Includes  perh.ips  •i-'j 
billion  for  municipal  and  Industrl.il  ue.it- 
ment  plants  and  equipment,  the  money  for 
sewer  line-storm  line  separation,  $6  billion 
to  eliminate  acld-mlne  drainngP.  mid  Mil- 
lions more  for  pollution  arising  from  pestl- 
ci  les.  fertilizers  and  animal  feed  lous 

Add  nearly  »5  billion  for  lUr  pollution 
control  over  five  years;  another  »3  5  billion 
the  government  has  estimated  for  solid- 
waste  treatment  work  and  research  over  the 
same  period:  a  couple  of  billion  for  refitting 
ships  to  control  waste;  severtil  billion  on 
nauonal  parks  and  urban-area  parks  and 
assorted  nUlllona  for  reeearch  In  fields  like 
oceanography  and  climate  monitoring 

If  all  of  this  were  to  be  attempted  In  a 
five-year  plan,  it  would  mean  spending  »20 
billion  to  $25  billion  a  year 

No  one  in  the  Nixon  administration  Is 
thinking  In  these  terms  now  Even  though 
the  government  wouldn't  be  paying  all  of 
It.  there  Ju.st  Unt  that  kind  of  money 
around 

With  uncontrollable"  expenditures  like 
welfare  payments  ind  farm  subsidies  on  the 
rise  by  «8'  billion  a  ye«r.  with  the  tax  cut 
bringing  in  less  revenue  than  expected,  with 
the  financial  community  expecting  restraint 
Ijecause  of  InflaUon,  the  President  had  about 
as  much  budgetary  flexibility  this  year  as 
an  »8.000-a-year  commuter  facing  a  stack 
of  unpaid  bills 

There  Isn  i  much  r<x>m   to  maneuver.  '  a 
Budget  Bureau  official  lament.s 

And  so  the  President  and  his  aides  are 
HI  search  of  priorities,  of  more  .sensational 
but  less  costly  solutions. 

According  to  insiders.  Nixon's  program  in 
70  win  Include  the  following: 

Air  pollution— An  Increase  in  federal  spend- 
ing A  50  percent  or  even  100  percent  Increase 
111  funds  would  not  be  prohibitive,  since  fed- 
eral  spending  this  year  amounted  to  less  than 
•  100  million  And  It  would  go  to  combat 
what  the  public  believes  to  be  the  most  seri- 
ous environmental  problem 

Water  pollution-  The  administration  will 
emphasise  municipal  waste  treatment  plants 
In  a  plan  calling  for  about  110  billion  in 
bonds  Cash  obligations  would  be  strung 
out  over  30  to  30  years,  with  the  federal 
share  going  no  higher  than  1500  million  a 
year  The  plan  also  is  expected  to  carry  new 
financing  arrangements  to  help  municipali- 
ties cope  with  today  s  tough  bond  market 

Parks— A  park-purchase  plan  Is  planned, 
with  the  empha-sls  on  open  space  In  and 
around  big  cities,  mostly  In  the  East  Spend- 
ing on  parks  Ls  relatively  low  and  comes  from 
non-tax  money 

It  represents  part  of  the  income  from  spe- 
cial charges.  Including  park  fees  and  off- 
shore oll-drllllng  leases 

Some  insiders  expect  Nixon  to  announce 
some  -sort  of  'pilot  project  "  !or  an  urban 
area  park  possibly  m  the  Wa.-.hlngion  area 
Government  reorKanl/Jitlon  This  Is  the 
cheapest  route  to  be^ln  tackling  problems 
of  making  the  air  S!i>l  vk.iter  cleaner  and  he 
is  likely  to  take  It 

For  years  several  government  ofBclals  and 
congressmen  have  been  arguing  for  putting 
respt>ns!bnii\  li  r  water  air  and  solid  wastes 
m  one  place  slncr  deci.slons  on  one  often 
affect  another  The  Interior  Department  is  In 
charge  now  of  cleaning  up  the  n.tllons 
waterways  and  the  bets  are  that  It  will  also 
asi  ime  :ewardshlp  over  the  two  ni.>re  lorms 
ol  pollution  air  and  solid  waste-  now  the 
responslbnitv  of  the  Dep.irtinenl  of  Health. 
Eiiucatlon  ano  We'.liire 


And  he  Is  expected  to  rename  Interior  as 
t'le  Department  of  National  Resouroes. 

Because  of  budgetary  sUlctures,  other  pol- 
lution battlefronts  may  be  virtually  ignored. 
They  Include  soil  erosion  and  other  agricul- 
tural runoff,  the  sewer  Une-storm  sewer  sepa- 
ration,  and   mliie-acld   drainage 

On  some  fronts,  the  way  to  attack  pollu- 
Mon  Is  not  throuuh  government-U  spending 
taut  governmental  toughness  Moreover,  the 
tlchter  the  budget  the  gre.iter  the  lempr  <- 
I  r'n  for  govcrnmetu  to  go  this  route. 

F.>r  Nixon  to  craik  down  on  big  Industry 
may  run  ag.lnt  ih.-  gr.iUi  of  Republic  in 
orlhodwxv  But  i:  could  prinluce  real  and 
visible  results.  e.pe.l.iUv  where  products  ..re 
involved   that  undeniably   pollute  the  air  or 

Three  conspicuous  examples  are  the  auto- 
mobile with  Its  internal  combustion  engine. 
the  nutrlent-rlch  detergents,  and  the  chemi- 
cal pesticides  Already  two  of  the  mo-st  U)Xlc 
petlcldes-DDT  and  dleldrln-are  under  a 
mexsure  of  federal  restraint 

In  all  three  cases,  accelerated  research  U 
necessary  to  find  safer  versions,  or  s.=ife  sub- 
.o.autes  For  research  now  underway,  ?o^""- 
ment  ilre.^dy  is  picking  up  part  of  the  bill. 
Industry  especially  the  big  auto  firms,  also  is 
spending  millions  It  may  be  called  on  to 
spend  much  more 

But  the  consumer  eventually  will  pay  for 
It  both  in  taxes  and  undoubtedly  In  higher 
product  prices. 

Other  dilemmas  face  ttie  administration  in 
approaching  the  environmental  issue.  One  of 
them  Is  reflected  in  the  letter  a  young  man 
sent  the  White  House 

•■St<op  pollution  now  "  he  said,  and  the 
w  ord    now"  was  repeated  80  times. 

No  one  can  stop  pollution  now.  As  Dr  Lee 
DuBridge  the  President's  top  aide  on  science, 
puis  It.  to  bring  pollution  to  an  end  imme- 
diately would  bring  the  economy,  and  civili- 
zation, to  an  end 

Vehicles  would  have  to  stop  moving  in- 
dustry would  close  down.  So  would  power 
plants  Farmers  couldn't  protect  their  crops. 
We  will  not."  says  presidential  adviser 
D.iniel  Patrick  Moynlhan,  "reverse  the  tend- 
ency of  a  century  in  the  space  of  one  admin- 
istration  or    two,   or    like   as   not.    the   next 

Us  this  view  of  the  problem  that  gives 
pause  to  adminlsirntlon  staffers  as  it  comes 
lime  for  Nixon  to  go  before  the  American 
people  Says  one  staffer:  "We  don't  want  to 
oversell  the  problem  and  undersell  the  mag- 
nitude of  ihe  difficulty  of  dealing  with  it" 

Sen  Muskle.  whose  rhetoric  has  not  been 
lacking  on  the  issue,  says  "Its  necessary  to 
develop  a  sense  of  alarm  without  creating  a 
sense  of  terror." 

With  emotions  on  tlie  rise,  with  the  eco- 
Ui.mic  and  technical  complexities  of  environ- 
mental issues  so  stubborn,  paradox  and  con- 
tradiction are  inevitable. 

An  example  Is  one  of  the  classic  conserva- 
tion flaps— the  decision  by  Consolidated  Edi- 
son New  York  s  power  company,  to  build  a 
plant  along  the  Hudson  River  at  Storm 
Mountain 

A  participant  recalls  that  from  the  storm 
of  protest,  you  would  think  the  plant  was 
going  to  be  built  In  a  great  wilderness  area. 
In   fact    the  Rite  amounted   to  a  waterfront 

slum 

Yet  as  ft  result  of  public  opposition,  the 
argument  eventually  reached  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  It  handed  down  a  historic  deci- 
sion ruling  that  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion must  take  scenic,  historical  and  recrea- 
tional values  into  account  In  licensing  power 
plants 

Two  weeks  a«o— five  years  after  the  nght 
began  an  FPC  hearing  examiner  ruled  the 
<re  to  be  the  right  one  after  all.  If  further 
ruled  though,  that  Con  Ed  must  put  both 
the  plant  and  the  transmission  lines  under- 
■^  round 

Thus  a  fairly  Illogical,  emotional  argument 
by  con.servationistfi  brought  good  results.  In 
this  case  the  Supreme  Court  ruling. 
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But  the  results — In  this  case  the  under- 
ground site — can  be  very  expensive.  New 
Yorkers  will  see  this  In  their  electric  bills. 

The  Con  Ed  case  is  not  isolated.  In  fact,  the 
Issue  of  where  to  put  power  plants,  and  what 
kind  of  power  plants  they  should  be,  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  big  environmental  fights  of 
the  coming  year, 

Americans  have  a  heroic  appetite  for  elec- 
tric power.  In  10  years,  the  experts  say.  the 
output  must  be  doubled.  In  30  years,  if  the 
population  grows  to  300  million,  Americans 
will  need  nearly  five  times  the  current  325- 
mllllon-kllowatt  capacity. 

Tills  will  require  more  and  bigger  power 
plants.  If  they  dont  come  along,  the  likeli- 
hood will  Increase  of  power  failures  such  as 
the  major  blackout  of  the  Northeast  five 
years  ago. 

Plants  fired  by  coal  and  other  fossil  fuels 
are  a  major  contributor  to  air  pollution.  Be- 
sides, future  growth  threatens  big  shortages 
of  these  fluids. 

Nuclear  power  plants  are  the  alternative. 
They  don't  pollute  the  air.  And  with  new 
"breeder  reactors"  on  the  way,  no  shortage 
win  develop  of  uranium  and  thorium  fuel. 

But  thermal  pollution  of  waterways  is  a 
colossal  problem,  and  the  more  nuclear  plants 
there  are.  the  worse  the  problem  gets. 

In  addition,  the  "nukes"  arouse  fear.  Peo- 
ple become  alarmed  over  possible  radiological 
emissions  and  over  the  possibility  of  an  acci- 
dent. In  addition  to  protesting  on  grounds  of 
thermal  pollution  and  aesthetics. 

Prom  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
power  Industry  come  statements  of  reassur- 
ance. One  Westlnghouse  nuclear  energy  con- 
sultant says  the  radiation  effect  from  »  nu- 
clear power  plant  on  the  population  within 
20  miles  "Is  the  equivalent  of  wearing  a  radi- 
ant dial  wrist  watch  three  days  of  the  year." 
_  But   many   disagree.    Within    the   federal 

3  government   there   are  specialists  who  hold 

X  the   KEC'a  standards   for  radiological  emis- 

sions should  be  tightened  tenfold. 

This  thorn  alone  Is  polarizing  the  environ- 
ment issue  throughout  the  country,  and  pub- 
lic ofBclals  are  worried  about  it. 

Some,  recognizing  the  scope  of  public  fear 
and  resistance,  urge  extra-heavy  emphasis 
on  standards  and  available  technology  to 
eliminate  radiological  hazards  and  cut  down 
thermal  pollution. 

But  Rep.  Chet  Hollfield,  D-Calif.,  whos« 
Jcrint  Congressional  Atomic  Energy  Commit- 
tee held  hearings  on  the  subject  last  year, 
says  that  "Unless  the  demands  for  clean 
water  and  air  are  kept  in  perspective,  thfl 
anti-technologists  and  single-minded  en- 
vironmentalists may  find  themselves  con- 
ducting their  work  by  the  flickering  light  of 
a  candle." 

On  other  fronts,  industry  Is  increasingly 
on  the  defensive.  It  is  reacting  in  disparate 
ways. 

Some  industrial  groups  and  firms  remain 
hard-nosed. 

Industries  can  be  found  bending  over  back- 
wards to  please.  Commented  an  official  of 
one  Massachusetts  firm:  "We  put  in  equip- 
ment that  wasn't  even  necessary — Just  to 
please  the  public." 

Detroit's  big  auto  firms  are  conspicuous 
among  the  Industries  that  are  now  racing  to 
catch  up  with  public  opinion  and  the  pos- 
sible thrust  of  governmental  crackdown. 

Last  month  Henry  Ford  II,  calling  air  pol- 
lution the  industry's  most  serious  problem, 
pledged  manpower  and  millions  of  dollars  to 
help  solve  the  problem.  Last  week,  Eklward 
N.  Cole,  president  of  General  Motors,  went 
Ford  one  up  by  predicting  his  company  will 
turn  out  "essentially  pollution-free  cars"  by 
1980. 

Other  companies  try  to  advertise  their  con- 
cern for  the  environment — while  taking  a 
slower  pace  in  reform. 

And  some  are  still  basically  Ignoring  the 
is.sue. 

A  major  reason  why  conflict  and  confusion 
have  mounted  over  environmental  questions 
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is  that  until  now  no  one  on  the  federal  level 
has  really  been  in  charge.  Agencies  dealing 
with  environmental  problems  are  scattered. 
The  White  House  has  touched  on  the  prob- 
lems in  piecemeal  fashion.  Information  Is 
often  contradictory,  often  lacking. 
This  could  change. 

Many  observers  see  great  promise  in  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969, 
drafted  and  shepherded  through  Congress  by 
Senator  Jackson  and  signed  by  Nixon  Jan,  1, 
The  legislation  sets  two  precedents:  It  es- 
tablishes national  policy,  directing  every  ex- 
ecutive department  to  weave  environmental 
considerations  Into  all  new  programs  and  to 
make  sure  old  ones  conform  with  clean- 
environment  goals.  And  it  creates  a  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  at  the  top  level. 

Nixon  has  yet  to  name  the  three-member 
council.  He  may  do  so  In  the  State  of  the 
Union  address.  Reportedly,  he  wants  to  avoid 
dominance  by  scientists  and  will  seek  to  fill 
possibly  two  of  the  positions  with  generallsts 
who  will  take  a  broad  look  at  the  problem. 

As  spelled  out  in  the  1969  law,  the  council 
will  do  an  inventory  of  the  nation's  natural 
resources  and  prepare  an  annual  report  on 
the  "state  of  the  environment"  for  Congress. 
Its  reports  will  have  a  major  Impact  on 
what  happens  to  the  environment  in  the 
19708. 

Given  a  rising  public  and  private  commit- 
ment, if  not  an  all-out  attack,  here  is  what 
some  experts  believe  will  come  in  the  decade. 
Air  pollution,  after  worsening  through  the 
mid  '70'8  may  well  Himininh  to  the  point  that 
the  air  in  1080  will  be  cleaner  than  it  U  now. 
The  air  problem  lends  Itself  more  readily 
to  reasonably  priced  technology  than  other 
problems.  The  biggest  tmcertalnty   U  how 
soon  automotive  air  pollution  can  be  licked. 
A  combination  of  tough  standards  and  a 
lot  of  money  could  improve  water  quality 
standards — but  not  uniformly. 

What's  called  "point-source"  pollution. 
where  industry  or  munlclpaUtles  pour  big 
amounts  of  waste  in  the  water,  could  come 
under  control.  But  the  water  will  remain 
dirty.  General  runoff  and  erosion,  especially 
In  rural  areas,  will  see  to  that. 

The  problem  c*  where  to  put  moimtalns  of 
rubbish  and  other  solid  waste  could  be 
abated,  or  it  could  become  a  monster.  Mere 
money  won't  help.  More  degradable  products 
won't  help  much.  The  hope  here  lies  In  tech- 
nology— the  pollution-free  incinerator,  and 
recycling  of  products.  But  that  Isn't  around 
the  comer. 

The  problem  of  too  much  noise  could  go 
like  air  pollution.  The  technology  is  there; 
all  that's  required  U  the  sensitivity  and 
the  will  to  use  it.  If  that  happens,  noise, 
after  mounting  as  a  problem  could  level  off 
or  recede. 

Other  urban  amenities  will  be  far  more 
difficult  to  Improve.  With  exceptions  (put- 
ting power  lines  underground  is  one)  tech- 
nology won't  help  much.  It  won't  help  settle 
fights  over  what  land  to  develop,  what  to 
keep  open. 

"Government  will  be  hard  put  to  legislate 
beautiful  hot  dog  stands,"  says  one  observer. 
Where  there  is  no  easy  answer,  the  envi- 
ronment battle  will  get  hotter.  The  use  of 
urban-suburban  land,  and  the  effort  to  pre- 
serve places  of  great  natural  beauty.  Is  in 
this  category.  The  location  of  airports,  and 
power  plants  and  not-so-clean  industry  will 
be  continually  at  Issue. 

Beyond  all  these  things  lie  what  some 
people  believe  are  the  overriding  necessities — 
channeling  urban  growth  in  new  directions, 
selectively  limiting  consumption  habits, 
placing  stringent  curbs  on  population 
growth. 

But  at  this  point,  for  practical  purposes, 
these  are  likely  to  be  second-stage  Issues, 
issues  to  be  treated  gingerly  or  put  off  or 
avoided. 

To  Congress,  the  President,  and  so  many 
others  who  will  become  embroUed  In  this 
recently  dramatized  Issue,  the  task  at  hand 
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can  be  siunmed  up  in  the  phrase  "quality 
of  life."  It  will  be  a  task  of  cleaning  up,  of 
making  the  air  and  the  water  and  the  land 
healthier  and  more  enjoyable. 

Over  the  decades,  as  Americans  have  built 
a  richer  economic  standard,  they  have  run 
up  a  huge  bill  to  the  natural  world  around 
them.  The  bill  is  overdue. 

To  pay  It  off  in  large  part,  to  make  sure 
it  runs  up  no  more,  could  generate  a  new 
etlilc.  the  ethic  of  man  as  part  of  a  living 
Interdependent  organism  called  Earth,  the 
kind  of  ethic  necessary  to  cope  with  the  blg- 
jer  problem^-  of  the  future. 

A  Glossary  for  the  Eco-maniac 

"There  are  fashions  in  words,"  a  veteran 
conierv.Htlonlst  noted  recently,  and  "ecology 
...  IS  being  bandied  about  until  people  are 
growing  sick  of  it  before  they  know  what  It 
means." 

Here's  a  set  of  definitions  of  environmental 
terms  that  will  crop  up  frequently  as  the 
environment  becomes  more  of  a  popular 
issue. 

Environment — The  sum  of  all  living  and 
non-living  factors  affecting  organisms,  in- 
cluding man. 

Ecology — The  study  of  the  relationship  ot 
living  things  to  their  living  and  non-living 
environment. 

Ecosystem — A  complex  of  plant,  animals 
and  their  physical  environment,  interrelated 
in  such  a  way  that  changes  in  one  affect  the 
other. 

Pollution — The  addition  to  an  ecoeyst«a 
of  substances  in  a  quantity  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce undesirable  changes. 

BiosphCTe — The  thin  skin  of  water,  air  and 
soil  which  surrounds  the  Earth  and  contains 
life. 

Atmosphere — That  portion  of  the  biosphere 
made  up  of  air. 

Lately,  mutant  word-strains,  with  "eco"  as 
prefix,  are  emerging.  Seen  in  print  recently 
were  "eco-catastrophe,"  "eco-activist"  and 
"eco-tactlcs." 

Can  "eco-maniac"  be  far  behind? 


MYLAI  MASSACRE  HOAX— AS 
OTHERS  SEE  US 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  22,  p70 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
last  several  wedcs  the  American  people 
have  been  treated  to  a  gory  propaganda 
campaign  in  which  Hanoi's  "dear  Ameri- 
can friends"  and  their  dupes  and  stooges 
in  this  country  have  sought  to  attribute 
to  American  soldiers,  doing  their  duty  in 
combat,  the  image  of  wanton  murderers 
of  innocent  civilians — old  men.  harmless 
women,  and  children. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  sev- 
eral million  American  men  are  combat 
veterans  of  our  four  wars  and  several 
other  military  operations  in  the  past  60 
years,  this  scheme  might  have  succeeded. 
Instead,  it  has  only  given  the  enemy  ad- 
ditional propaganda  to  use  both  in  the 
Vietnam  theater  and  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

My  contacts  with  large  numbers  of 
Americans  during  the  past  month  have 
convinced  me  that  this  paiticular  trick 
of  the  enemy  has  failed.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  men  and  women  of  this 
country  have  faith  in  their  nghting  men 
and  support  them.  This  is  as  it  should  be 
among  a  free  people. 
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Writing  ur.der  tlie  pen  name  of  "Z.  A. 
Ru5t"  In  the  magnificent  Manchester, 
N  H..  Union  Leader,  a  distinguished  for- 
mer European  diplomat,  who  has  vX- 
nessed  the  macWnations  of  the  Red  ocn- 
spiracv  In  nation  after  nation  In  Europe 
for  half  a  centur%-.  views  the  Mylai  hoax 
objectively  and  writes  coeently  and 
puncently  from  the  viewpoint  of  an  ex- 
perienced observer  Hls  conclu-Moas  merit 
our  senou-s  attention.  I  include  his  arti- 
cle. Massacre  of  the  Miliurj-  as  fol- 
lows: 

IFrom  t!ie  Manchester  (NH  )   Union  Leader, 
Dec    15.  196'.M 

M».S-.*CM    OF    THE    ^IILIT^RY 

,B>  Z  A  Ru^;  > 
The  mi!i'-»ry  forces  of  the  UniteJ  Slates 
gua.'an'ee  the  national  territory  not  only 
K5«injit  an  outs.de  »CTtresslon  but  al^o  against 
the  incretuiing  danger  of  defeat  of  the  civilian 
authorttv  bv  forelg:n  ln.«iplred  and  controlled 
subversive  mincrlties  a-s  »a.s  once  more  dem- 
onstrated during  the  Moratorium  manife.sla- 
tions- 

In  so  doing  they  Insure  not  only  the  sur- 
vival of  their  country  as  an  independent 
Etat«  bat  also  that  of  all  countries  that  can 
still  call  thenvse'.ves  free  fund^unentally  d*"- 
feoMiess  in  front  of  the  aggressive  and  con- 
spiratorial activities  of  the  other  nuclear  big 

power. 

It  is  this  unique  and  irrep'.ace.tb.e  na- 
ttonal  and  international  in.strument  of  de- 
fense of  all  that  can  still  be  saved  of  a  three 
thousand  vear  o:a  legacy  of  culture  and  civil- 
Usatlon.  of  moral  and  spiritual  values,  that  l.s 
»\ib)ected  lixlsv  In  its  own  country  to  a 
deadly  crass-r.re  Irom  *'.mo.st  all  the  media 
of  information  and  from  many  pfilttlcut 
rroups  and  personalities,  while  very  Umo- 
rously  defended  bv  a  panicked  ofBclaldom. 
What  Is  aimed  at  is  the  prestige  the  self- 
reliance  of  the  Onlied  States  Armv,  the  trust, 
love  and  Admiration  of  the  United  States 
people  for  their  galUnt  and  tolling  fighting 
s<.>n5 

What  has  to  be  killed  before  lliey  come 
back  from  a  thankless  war.  Is  the  glory  that 
will  hak)  theu-  Bags  desplt*  the  fact  that  they 
have  not  been  allowed  to  win  What  has  been 
■tarted  in  the  United  States  Is  the  ma-ssacre 
of  the  national  army,  not  by  enemy  ftre  on 
the  battlefields  but  by  slandering  fellow  cltl- 
rens  at  home 

There  was  s<  methiug  of  that  already  in  rl.e 
constitution  of  that  US  Sena-e  panel  to 
study  the  undue  influence  of  the  Mili'ury 
over  the  US    foreign  policy   ' 

An  obvious  hoax  tf  an  such  an  influence 
would  have  existed  the  war  In  Vietnam  would 
have  been  won  In  the  first  three  months  It 
was  with  the  same  purpose  that  the  slogan 
had  been  spre^l  of  the  '  Military-Industrial 
Complex  with  the  ImpUcatlon  that  generals 
were  provoking  wars  and  keeping  them  going 
in  order  to  pocket  a  part  of  the  benefit*  of  the 
armament  industry 

When  It  wa.'i  felt  that  something  more 
tangible  was  needed,  the  story  of  a  few  con- 
fiscated old  handguns  sold  at  a  profit  by  a 
retired  bra-sa.  held  for  sometime  the  news- 
papers' headline*  and  permitted  Junior  re- 
porters to  display  their  talents. 

But  the  big  opportunity  seemed  to  come 
with  the  sU)ry  of  that  North  Vietnam  spy. 
allegedly  victim  of  short-Justice  proceedings. 
The  opportunity  wi«  all  the  more  tempting 
as  the  military  unit  Implied  wa.s  the  pick  of 
the  bunch  the  Green  Berets  the  fabri'.nus 
parachutists 

The  publicity  turmoil  was  enormous  Use- 
less to  observe  ih.ii  m.body  bothered  about 
the  hundreds  of  US  soldiers  who  might 
have  fallen  victims  of  enemy  activities  re- 
sulting from  the  Informatiou  uaniiultted 
by  this  double-agent  —The  victims  set'med 
already  brought  to  bay. 
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The  attempt  petered  out,  however  becau-e 
the  muddv  stream  in  which  the  -spy's  body 
had  allegetlly  been  thrown  refused  to  give  It 

b.ick 

BrrrtR  ca.sk  Ncroim 

A  l>ett*r  case  had  to  be  found,  autl  the 
etallcers  of  the  antl-natlonal  conspiracy  were 
once  more  unleashed  One  year  after  the 
Song  My  affair,  which  is  called  now  the 
Breakfa-U  Massacre  '  a  sophomore  in  Clarc- 
niont  Men  b  College  was  louml  who  wns  reudy 
to  spread  mimeographed  letters  around  him 
telling  about  butchered  civilians  In  Song  M> 
und  orders  received   to  that  effect. 

Twcrnty-two  months  after  tlie  aiwck  of 
this  Viet  ConK  and  North  Vietn.-vm  sironK- 
hold  by  a  US.  infantry  comp.mv,  Uie  Chi- 
cago Sun  Times  discovered  an  ex-f'VT  who 
h.id  belonged  to  this  trwp  a  young  man. 
who  let  himself  be  interviewed  and  hauled 
beft-re  the  TV  vomltlni;  a  senhltivity  test 
conre=-'iou  which  ral.sed  In  l.'ie  liberal  press 
a  storm  of  hcrrlfying  and  deba-s.ng  actusa- 
tlorvj  not  against  the  few  men  of  the  im- 
plied plrttoon  but  against  the  whole  of  the 
US    f.rces  flgncng  m  Vietnam. 

BACK.    CoMEADES 

T.\e  New  Y  :  K  Times,  the  Wa- l.lii>;t-)n  r  ivt . 
The  Boston  Globe.  News  Week.  Time  Maga- 
zine. Life  which  have  bacl;ed  for  years  those 
w»V':n  H  inol  calls  Its  'comrades  in  arms." 
appeared  with  pages  after  pages  of  alleged 
confe  slons  of  sudden  and  suspicious  te«-tl- 
monles.  with  a  panorama  of  what  they  call. 
:hem.selves.      controversial    picture--'" 

Indeed  they  were  pictures  of  tr.a^edies 
whl'-h  might  have  happened  anywhere,  any- 
time In  whatever  war.  and  most  especially 
m  a  war  where,  thanks  to  a  dlsa-strous  deci- 
sion by  the  civilian  authorities,  tjacked  by 
thore  same  political  circles  which  stir  up  to- 
day this  anTl-mllltarlst  campaign  hostilities 
are  strictly  limited  to  allied  and  friendly  ter- 
ri'-  ry 

Ttgether  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
V  S  readers  we  have  seen  a  syndicated  car- 
trK-n  representing  a  U  S  soldier  seated  on 
the  edge  of  a  basin  hlled  with  bodies  of  mur- 
dered children  smoke  Is  still  coming  out  of 
•he  SI. Idler  s  carbine  He  li-H.ks  proudly  at  his 
bag  of  victims 

And  this  Is  f)nl\  one  sample  of  the  graphic 
productions  of  Iht  slanderers 

The  newspapers  wave  the  world  "nia.s:»acre- 
in  their  headlines  as  If  everything  would 
ha\e  been  already  investigated  and   proved. 

SAMPLE     HEADLlNtS 

Here  are  some  samples  OI  Savs  Mas.sacre 
was  Point  Blank  Murder  Ex-OI  Saw  Civil- 
ians Shot  Like  Clay  Pigeons  -Nigh- mare  De- 
scends Upon  U  S  —Ex-OI  Savs  Bra.ss  Halted 
Viet  Massacre— Pilot  Saved  Viet  Children— 
Ca.<e  for  Withdrawal  F.x-C.l  Savs  Captain 
Shot  Bov— Ma.ssacre  Judge  Hits  Talking  be- 
fore Trial— Artny  Secretary  Resor  Called  to 
Testify  on  Massacre — Resor  Called  In  Viet 
Massacre  Probe   etc    etc 

On   what   Is  based   this  unparalleled  cam- 
paign of  defamaMon  and   villflca'lon  of  the 
national  .irmed  forces  by  »hat  must  still  be 
called  the  national  press  The  South-Vietnam 
authorities,    dlrec'ly    and    prlnclpaliv    Inter- 
ested  m   what   is   supposed   to  have   been   a 
massacre    of    Sou'h    Vietnam    civilians,    and 
lifter    investigation   on   the   spot   ordered   by 
President  Nguven  Van  Thieu  and  executed  by 
the   highest   local  authorities,  among  which 
was  the  governor  of   the  province,  have  re- 
peatedlv  denied  that  any  massacre  took  place 
in  the  Song   Mv.   Mv   Lai   a.-ea  "When   Task 
Forces  Barker  moved   into  that   region   they 
me'  with  strong  resistance  from  the  enemy 
The   re.sult    of    the   combat    was    125   enemy 
killed  and  at  the  same  time  about  JO  civil- 
ians living  in  the  hamlet  were  killed  by  tacti- 
cal  air-strikes  and   artillery   while   the   fight 
was  going  on  -  Reports  from  newspapers  and 
foreign   news   agencies  recently   saying  that 
527  elMiians  were  killed  were  completely  in- 
arcnrate." 
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Tliose  same  authorities  have  warned  the 
U  S  newspapermen  concerning  the  lostlmony 
of  the  villagers  of  a  region  intermittently 
under  Viet  Cong  domination  and  continu- 
ously under  Viet  Cong  terror.  It  is,  however, 
those  Commumst-maucnced  inhabitants 
who  the  Uimed  St  a  es  ne.. -<papcro  and  news 
agencies,  the  New  York  Time^  and  the  Asso- 
ciiled  Press  leading,  have  chosen  as  ex.lu- 
.slve  informers  from  the  Sjuth  Vietnam  side, 
concerning  the  so-called  '  nia^-sacres." 

It  is  true  that  effort-  are  made  now  to  find 
and  bring  in  the  Soug  My  region  one  or  two 
South  Vietnam  .stiiators  who  would  be  rcadv 
to  refute  the  olliclal  Suuih  Vietnam  report.-- 
on  the  Pmkvllle  battle,  and  back  the  mas- 
sacre "  version  of  the  U  S   Uberal  press. 

Who  are  the  informers  and  the  deiat,3rs  of 
their  comrades  and  of  their  officers  on  the 
American  side  of  the  controversy?  "No  one.  ' 
savs  the  director  of  this  courageous  news- 
paper 'has  examined  tho.<e  individuals 
under  oath  At  this  Ume  it  is  not  known 
whether  thev  are  telling  the  truth  or  whether 
they  are  lying,  or  whether  they  are  left- 
winger,  or  Communist  agents  deliberately  en- 
gaged m  a  smear  campaign  against  the 
United  Slates." 

The  quality  of  ex-Pvt.  Peudelton's  testi- 
mony uho  "volunteered  his  Iniormatlou  to 
the  Pres.-,  22  mouths  alter  the  Soug  My  al- 
falr.  is  obvious 
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We  quote  from  the  UPI : 

Peadelton  said  he  was  in  the  third  platoon 
and  entered  the  village,  also  called  Pink- 
vtUe  after  a  platoon  led  by  Lt  Wilhelm  L 
Callev  Calley  has  been  formally  charged 
with  murder.  -When  we  got  there,  the  guys 
In  Callev's  platoon  were  shooting  all  over  the 
place  There  were  big  groups  of  bodies  lying 
on  the  ground  in  gulleys  and  In  the  rice 
paddles  "  He  knew  something  was  wrong  and 
so  'he  ftayrd  out  of  tf  and  did  not  sttoot 
anybody"    i  emphasis  ours) 

In  another  part  of  his  Interview  with  the 
UPI  investigator,  Pendleton,  "a  roofing  em- 
ployee unui  a  recent  injury"  said:  "There 
were   a   lot    of    dead    people,    about    15   in    a 

pile  " 

Whoever  fought  a  war,  even  among  le.ss 
savage  and  merciless  circumstances  than 
those  lmp<.ised  on  an  army  which  Is  for- 
bidden to  win  and  allowed  only  to  die.  knows 
the  .sort  of  people  "who  stays  out  of  it  and 
does  not  slioot  anybody  " 

It  is  Just  the  same  people  who  remember 
after  about  two  years  "that  something  wa.; 
wrong  "  if  they  are  slightly  prodded  by  some 
inquisitive  sleuth  on  a  slander  mission 

And  who  are  the  accusers?  We  had  re- 
cently the  confortlng  opportunity  of  seelnt: 
Capt  Med!n,i  on  the  television,  a  battle- 
tried  .straightforward,  heroic  figure,  answer- 
ing with  mlllt-vry  precision  and  Irresistible 
convincing  effect  to  the  harassing  questions 
of  a  uoup  of  newspapermen,  notebook  and 
ball  pen  in  hand,  on  the  watch  for  any  pos- 
sible incriminating  slip  In  the  captain's  ex- 
planations 

Mcst  recently  Sen  Charles  A  Percy  from 
I  imols  has  triggered  another  horror  Investi- 
gation following  another  mimeographed  let- 
ter this  time  against  the  Marine  battalion 
of  M  i)  Charles  Robb,  Pre.?ldent  Johnson  s 
son-in-l.iw.  who  volunteered  for  Vietnam  13 
months  ago 

Trial  by  newspapers  and  news  agenc.es 
ha.s  started  Immediately.  From  the  curt  and 
categorical  denials  of  Major  Robb,  columnist 
Jack  Anderson  in  the  New  York  post  puts, 
typically  stress  on  the  fact  that  Maj.  Robb 
declared.'  quite  naturally,  that  he  can  answer 
only  for  what  he  has  done,  seen  or  heard  of 
Where  were  those  sanctimonious  cry- 
babies of  the  press  and  of  the  political  world, 
when  the  thousands  of  corpses  of  the  Hue 
mas-sacre  were  discovered?  Or,  to  go  a  little 
farther  b.ack.  when  In  Katanga  civilian  pop- 
ulation, children,  women.  Red  Cross  Nurses 


and  doctors  Included  were  butchered  by 
mercenaries  armed,  transported  and  con- 
trolled by  a  Kennedy  administration? 

Or.  to  go  still  farther  back,  when  the  bodlea 
of  almost  200  United  States  soldiers  were 
discovered  In  North  Korea,  hands  tied  be- 
hind their  back  and  with  a  bullet  hole  la 
the  nape  of  their  necks  We  do  not  remem- 
ber any  fuss  about  this  last  episode  among 
tlie  anti-anti-Communlst  political  groups 
and   their  newspapers  and  magazines. 

The  campaign  that  has  Just  broken  out — 
find  will  be  very  likely  pushed  much  farther — 
ag.iinst  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
Is  nothing  but  an  extension  of  the  Mora- 
torium demonstrations.  It  has  the  same  pur- 
pose and  Is  of  the  same  foreign  and  antl- 
natlonal  origin.  It  uses  the  same  news  media 
and  has  the  same  political  groups  and  per- 
sonalities as  protagonists. 

Senator  Pulbrlghi  has  hastened  to  declare 
to  the  Inquiring  pressmen  that  the  alleged 
m.i5sacre  "was  one  reason  more  that  the  U.S, 
should  move  promptly  for  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment of  the  war."  He  had  no  censure  against 
the  pre-trial  Judgments  delivered  by  the 
liberal  news  media,  but  availed  himself  of 
this  opportunity  to  attack  the  production  of 
a  patriotic  Navy  motion  picture  about  war  In 
Vietnam,  which  he  called  undemocratic  and 
blatant  piece  of  propaganda. 

Sen,  Edward  Kennedy,  hermetically  pro- 
tected by  a  very  special  ruling  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Supreme  Court  against  news  media 
prejudgments,  considers  also  the  "massacre" 
in  Song  My  as  already  proved, 

"DRAMATIZED   TALK" 

"This  Incident  dramatized  unfortunately 
but  slgnlflcantly  the  toll  among  civilians 
during  the  Vietnam  war."  he  said. 

And  he  came  over  with  an  Important  piece 
of  Information:  it  is  not  100  or  600  civilians 
but  300.000  who  have  been  killed  during  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam.  Some  of  those  casual- 
ties have  been  "stimulated"  by  the  enemy, 
said  the  senator,  but  according  to  his  in- 
formation, the  majority  of  them  have  been 
slain  by  United  States  and  South  Vietnam 
troops. 

"There  never  was  a  better  argument  for 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  than  Song  My," 
says  the  Boston  Globe  i  And  the  same  news- 
paper adds:  "Song  My  Is  different  you  will 
say,  and  I  will  deny  It.  Song  My  is  America 
m  the  1960's,  and  God  help  us  stlU  to  sur- 
vive it!" 

This  onslaught  against  the  U.S.  troops  In 
Vietnam  was  prepared  long  since;  otherwise 
how  could  one  explain  that  exactly  at  the 
same  time  the  TV  channels  present  to  their 
public  the  few  detractors  and  slanderers  they 
could  and  among  the  more  than  one  million 
men  who  have  done  their  one-year  stretch  In 
Vietnam,  they  present  also  a  long  and  com- 
plete photographic  demonstration  of  the 
material  destructions — all  of  them  attributed 
to  the  United  SUtes  forces— that  war  has 
provoked  In  South  Vietnam, 

ONE    CHAPTER 

Song  My  Is  only  one  chapter  of  the  con- 
stant pursuit  of  moral  and  material  disarm- 
ament, of  general  withdrawal  and  surrender, 
which  win  leave  the  last  non-Communist 
big  power  at  the  mercy  of  the  international 
forces  which  pushes  it  towards  the  Great 
Merger,  at  the  mercy  also  of  the  hordes  of 
neo-barbarlans  foreseen  by  MacCauly  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago.  Against  these 
as  has  been  so  often  demonstrated  during 
the  last  three  administrations — the  Army 
and  the  Police  are  the  only  possible  defence. 

Great  harm  has  already  been  done.  It 
would  be  irretrievable  if  the  government, 
yielding  to  ill-meaning  pressures,  would  de- 
liver the  accused  officers  to  civilian  courts 
and  fanciful  invesUgators,  If  those  soldiers 
have  to  be  Judged,  let  them  be  Judged  by 
soldiers,  by  men  who  have  fought  the  same 
war  and  under  the  same  conditions:  sur- 
rounded by  so-called  demilitarized  zones  of 
neutral  borders  inviolable  only  for  them,  but 
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through  which  the  enemy  pours  his  troops 
and  his  material,  forbidden  to  fight  in  enemy 
territory,  deprived  of  the  real  use  of  their 
Air  Force  and  their  Invincible  Navy,  and — 
as  every  body  knows  and  the  enemy  l>etter 
than  anybody  else — strictly  forbidden  to 
win. 

Just  Imagine  to  what  moral  trial  will  be 
submitted  the  UrUted  States  fighter  in  Viet- 
nam today,  when  he  learns  that  any  officer 
leading  an  attack  against  an  enemy  occu- 
pied village  can  be  charged  with  "assault 
with  Intent  to  kill."  or  with  "indiscriminate 
killing"  if  the  village  is  taken 

Yes,  to  prevent  a  total  deterioration  of 
the  military  spirit  among  the  ranks  and 
files  of  the  United  States  fighting  troops  It 
is  of  utmost  Importance  to  keep  the  Song 
My  affair  exclusively  under  military  con- 
trol. 

But  to  restore  this  spirit  completely,  to 
restore  to  the  United  States  people  and  to 
the  Free  WcwId  an  American  Army  morally 
and  materially  unscathed,  this  Army  must 
be  given  the  right  to  win  the  victory  it  has 
deserved  by  so  many  sacrifices,  so  much 
courage,  so  much  toil  and  so  much  faith- 
fulness 


A  GRATIFYING  STORY 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or   CALDPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  22.  1970 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
this  we*  being  set  aside  as  U.S.  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Week,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  this  distin- 
guished body  the  fine  work  of  the  Van 
Nuys  Jaycees  in  California.  Their  "Op- 
eration Amlgo"  project  is  a  wonderful 
example  of  the  fine  work  that  the  Jay- 
cees perform  throughout  the  Nation;  I 
want  to  bring  this  wonderful  story  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  here  in 
Congress. 

A   Gratiftinc    Stobt 

At  the  age  ol  six  months  Juan  Carlos'  little 
legs  were  hit  by  Polio.  His  two  legs  are  para- 
lyzed, and  do  not  know  the  feeling  of  what 
It  is  to  walk.  In  1967  Juan  Carlos  was  aVi 
years  old;  by  the  end  of  that  year  he  was 
hopping  almost  as  fast  as  his  brothers  and 
sisters  could  walk;  he  was  wearing  leg  braces 
and  crutches  brought  by  the  "Operation 
Amlgo"  project  of  the  Van  Nuys  Jaycees. 

Juan  Carlos  will  need  10  years  of  treat- 
ment, more  braces,  bigger  crutches,  eight 
surgeries  and  endless  hours  of  therapy.  His 
pain,  physical  and  emotional,  will  be  Im- 
measurable. 

Because  at  a  bone  infection,  he  needed 
an  emergency  operation;  with  no  one  to  bring 
him  to  Lob  Angeles  someone  thought  of  the 
Jaycees.  In  leab  than  24  hours  he  was  brought 
down  by  one  of  our  members.  Lamar  Wood. 
Lamar  made  the  trip  non-stop. 

Early  In  January  1967,  little  Juan  Carlos' 
life  was  to  receive  a  dramatic  shock.  He  found 
himself  In  a  huge  frightening  place,  inside  a 
hospital.  He  was  brought  down  for  surgery 
to  correct  a  deformed  bone  in  one  of  his 
legs. 

The  following  morning.  Juan  Carlos'  lit- 
tle body  was  lying  motionless  in  the  center 
of  the  operating  table.  There  was  no  one 
from  home  to  wait  for  the  result  of  the  op- 
eration. They  are  too  poor  to  afford  even  one 
day  m  Lo6  Angeles,  but  Juan  Carlos  was  not 
reaUy  afraid. 

The  sterile  knife,  the  steady  hands  of  the 
surgeon,  the  grace  of  Ctod,  and  the  love  of 
the  volunteers  were  there  to  help  him  all 
the  way. 
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After  a  si)eedy  recovery  made  possible 
mostly  by  a  diet  of  Chocolate  Ice  Cream, 
cake  and  Coca  Cola,  he  spent  six  weeks  In  a 
foster  home,  and  then  a  happy  reunion  with 
mama  and  papa  back  in  Mexlcall,  Mexico 
On  October  17,  I  Inquired  about  this 
charming  little  boy:  they  tell  me  that  five 
surgeries,  two  stainless  steel  pins  in  each 
leg  supporting  his  bones,  braces,  a  pair  of 
crutohes  and  therapy  are  keeping  him  on 
the  road  to  his  long  rehabilitation.  They  say 
he  stlU  remembers,  in  English,  how  to  say 
'I  want  a  Chocolate  Shake." 

This  little  Mexican  boy's  case  is  typical  of 
those  seen  by  American  doctors  from  Los 
Angeles  Orthoi>edlc  Hospital,  who  each  week- 
end conduct  a  clinic  in  Calexlco,  California 
for  Mexican  children  from  the  Mexican  area. 
They  treat  all  sorts  of  Orthopaedic  prob- 
lems, clubfeet,  tuberculosis  of  the  bones,  even 
broken  bones.  But  80%  to  90%  are  post  poUo 
cases.  The  clinic  is  free  to  patients,  who  ev- 
ery Saturday  afternoon  swarm  into  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  a  Calexlco  building.  Here  volun- 
teers, doctors,  nurses,  therapists,  bracemak- 
ers,  interpreters,  clerical  helpers  work  long 
hours  to  process  as  many  as  125  children.  It 
is  a  pitiful,  heart  tearing  sight  but  one  that 
overflows  with  hope. 

For  nearly  three  years  now  the  Van  Nuys 
Jaycees,  and  the  wives  club  have  brought 
hope  to  hundreds,  and  hundreds  of  these 
crippled  children  thru  Its  international  re- 
lations "Operation  Amlgo." 

The  Jaycees  have  made  14  trips  to  the 
border  clinic  bringing  not  Just  good  will,  and 
friendship  but  needed  supplies. 

In  the  past,  wheel  chairs,  leg  and  arm 
braces,  an  x-ray  machine  and  medical  sup- 
plies have  been  collected  and  delivered  by 
the  Jaycees  to  Calexlco.  A  refurbished  hos- 
pital in  Mexican  was  the  destination  for  the 
badly  needed  iron  lung.  Operation  Amlgo  has 
been  responsible  for  the  delivery  of  74  hos- 
piul  beds.  These  beds  have  been  placed  at 
the  MexicaU  Red  Cross,  the  local  hospital  and 
the  MexicaU  Orphanage.  The  hvmdreds  of 
boxes  containing  clothes  are  sorted  by  age 
and  sex,  mended,  ironed  and  distributed 
among  the  patients.  When  Operation  Amlgo 
began  there  were  1.200  children  In  need  of 
treatment;  today  there  are  in  excess  of  3,000. 
Majiy  parents  walk  15  to  25  miles  to  bring 
the  kids  for  assistance. 

This  year  the  Jaycees  have  delivered  to 
Calexlco  an  excess  of  25  tons  of  suppUes. 
Chairman  Bemie  Leick  of  the  Van  Nuys 
Jaycees  presented  to  Don  Fernando  Espana 
a  certificate  of  appreciation,  the  first  such 
award  given  outside  of  Callfomla  soil.  Mr. 
Elspana  has  been  Instrumental  in  helping 
the  Jaycees  in  MexicaU. 

The  Van  Nuys  Jaycees  were  also  honored  by 
receiving  an  award  of  Juan  Carlos,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  children  in  the  clinic,  never  had 
enough  money  to  buy  toys,  so  they  had  to 
make  their  own  out  of  empty  food  cans.  Toys 
are  especially  welcome  during  Christmas 
time.  "They  do  more  for  the  kids  there  than 
anything  else".  The  past  two  Christmas's  have 
been  rewarding  to  the  Jaycees,  by  the  collect- 
ing of  over  1,200  toys  wrapped  by  the  wives 
Santa  was  able  to  make  many  children  happy. 
This  year  we  are  going  to  ask  the  community 
to  participate  and  deUver  to  the  Jaycees  and 
Santa  as  many  toys  as  needed.  You  don't 
have  to  speak  Spanish  to  feel  the  wonderful 
feeUng  of  Joy  that  these  kids  display  when 
they  are  given  a  simple  toy;  everybody  un- 
derstands the  universal  sign  of  gratitude,  a 
smile! 

Operation  Amlgo  Is  generaUng  friendship 
among  the  communities  of  Van  Nuys,  Calex- 
lco, and  Mexican.  The  enthusiasm  displayed 
by  the  membership  and  wives  are  an  excel- 
lent example  that  "Service  to  Humanity  U 
the  best  work  of  life".  We  feel  confident  that 
"Operation  Amlgo"  Is  in  the  right  direction. 
We  can  proudly  say  that  for  these  unfortu- 
nate children,  tomorrow  can  be  better  than 
today. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS   ON   BIAFRAN 
RELIEF 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUaE  OF  RKPRESiENTATlVES 

Thursday.  Januarj/  22.  1970 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ureency  of  the  situation  in  Biafra  was 
emphasized  before  a  Senate  sutxromiiiit- 
tee  and  wa^  reported  by  the  Wa.shin^ton 
Star  today; 

Earlier  Vod«y  the  ccmniiaee  heart!  tesU- 
mooy  from  four  experu.  all  of  whom  w^re  in 
Blaf r»  unul  lis  coUapse  t«o  weeks  ago  1  hey 
SAld  Uiat  a  nulilon  pe<^>ple  could  die  if  toud 
and  medical  lupplies  are  aot  rushed  Into  l.'ie 
area  within  the  next  ten  days. 

Witnesses  recently  arrived  from  Blaf :a 
stress  the  Imporunce  of  a  massive,  con- 
Unuous  airlift  to  aUeviate  Uie  suffering 
and  Is  much  preferred  to  reliance  on  the 
use  of   trucJts   to   deliver   the  urgently 
needed  supplies   Two  SUte  Department 
officials   who   also   appeared   before   the 
above-mentioned    subcommittee     today 
sUted  that  looting  particularlj-  was  hind- 
ering efforts  to  move  In  relief  supplies  by 
trxick.  since  the  food  and  medical  sup- 
plies were  being  looted  along  the  way. 
One  of  the  officials.  Ambassador  C.  Clyde 
Ferguson.  Jr  .  President  Nixon  s  special 
coordinator    for   Nigerian    relief,    added 
that  an  airlift  was  an  alternative  to  be 
considered  if  the  security  situaUon  Is  not 
brought  under  control  on  the  roads  Re- 
porter Andrew  Borowiec  pointed  up  the 
Inadequacy   of   supply   faciUUes  In   the 
January  21  issue  of  the  Washington  Star ; 
The    Red    Croea    rvpreaentaUve    In    Owerrt 
province  lias  enough  raUona  to  feed  200  000 
people  for  two  days   There  are  an  estimated 
1   million   slanlng  people   In   the   area    Tlie 
food  Is  being  delivered  by  one  truck  and  even 
thla     ramshackle     vehicle     Is     often     coni- 
mandered  by  the  army 

In  contrast,  the  airstrip  at  Uli,  before 
the  surrender  of  Biafra.  received  280  tons 
of  relief  food  per  day.  but  unfortunately 
MaJ  Gen.  Yakubu  Gowon.  the  Nigerian 
leader  has  decreed  that  Port  Harcourt 
airport  would  replace  the  UU  airstrip  as 
the  reception  point  for  relief  supplies.  A 
UPI  dispatch  carried  by  today's  Star 
quotes  Gowon  as  saying : 

Let  us  get  rid  of  tJll.  let  us  s:et  Ull  out  of 
our  minds  It  has  been  too  much  In  Uitemu- 
tlonal  politics. 


Thus,  the  more  strategically  located 
airstrip  at  Ull  has  been  ruled  out  for 
political  reasons  and  Port  Harcourt.  ap- 
proximately 70  miles  away,  has  been 
designated  as  the  reception  point  for 
supplies. 

Another  decLsion  of  the  Nigerian  Gov- 
ernment which  miUUtes  against  speedy 
relief  is  their  determination  not  to  allow 
the  former  joint  church  aid  operation  to 
assist  in  the  operation  This  was  a  joint 
effort  of  missionaries  of  various  faiths 
which  handled  relief  before  the  downfall 
of  Biafra.  It  has  been  claimed  that  this 
organizaUon  was  at  one  tune  capable  of 
supplying  95  percent  of  the  food  to  those 
in  need  at  a  given  time  within  a  period 
of  4«  hours.  This  was  possible  due  to  the 
existence  of  several  thousand  feeding 
centers  within  refugee  territory  which 
members  of  Uie  joint  church  aid  oper«- 
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tion  administered  Needless  to  say.  the 
missionaries  had  the  confidence  of  the 
Biaf  rans  and  could  be  utilized  to  prevail 
upon  the  Biafrans  who  fled  to  the  bush 
to  return  for  sustenance  Unfortunately. 
It  ap[)ears.  according  to  press  accounts, 
that  this  organization  Is  to  be  disbanded. 
Todays  Washington  Star  reiJorts: 

C.ithollc  and  Protestant  ml.sslon.iries.  be- 
ing taken  to  Purt  Harcourt  fur  hov;rs  of 
sk-reenlng  to  determine  tiielr  status  with  the 
fcdcr.il  state,  ctjmplaln  that  while  they  are 
aw.iy  iroin  thplr  sUitlons.  f.x/d  and  medlc;il 
suppl.es  .ire  r.insa  ked  by  uncontrolled  fed- 
er.il  irops.  who  aUo  have  conin'.aiideered 
Ihclr  rtllef  uvick.s 

William  Borders,  rcporlint;  from 
Owtru  on  January  19  for  the  New  York 
Times,  commented; 

MeanwlUle.  more  than  two  dozen  Irl.-h 
priests  who  have  wurkod  In  Biafra  and  who 
knew  lis  people  and  Its  problems  Intim.iiely, 
were  being  held  m  Port  HarLX-urt.  70  miles 
away,  peiuliag  deportation 

Tliose  as-soclated  with  tiie  Joint  church 
aid  operation  are  anxious  to  help  in  al- 
leviating the  suffering  by  cooperating 
with  whatever  agency  controls  relief  op- 
eraUons.  If  the  press  accounts  to  date  are 
any  indication,  it  would  seem  that  a  vital 
and  qualified  vehicle  is  being  eliminated 
at  a  tune  when  a  massive,  joint  program 
Is  urgently  needed. 

The  supply  of  food,  at  least  for  the 
time  bemtj,  is  no  problem  The  Chicago 
Sun-Times  of  January  22  reports: 

More  than  1.000  tons  of  food  and  medicine 
for  Biafra  .ire  stacked  up  in  Wiuehouses  of 
Ubreville  In  Gabon.  4.000  tons  more  are  on 
Sao  Tome  Island  and  an  equal  amount  Is 
enroute  by  ship,  but  Bljilrans  may  never  see 
any  of  It 

One  heartening  aspect  was  the  ai^- 
nouncement  today  that  Uie  United  SUtes 
had  asreed  to  a  Nigerian  request  for  six 
cargo  planes.  50  generators.  10.000  blan- 
kets, and  10.000  hurricane  lamps.  In  ad- 
dition, the  first  air  shipment  of  50  Jeeps 
and  three  portable  hospitals— requested 
earlier  by  the  Nigerians — are  due  to  ar- 
rive in  Lagos  tomorrow  on  a  chartered 
commercial  plane.  Fifty  heavy  trucks 
Included  In  the  earlier  agreement  are 
being  held  because  of  the  unavailability 
of  commercial  aircraft  large  enough  to 
accommodate  them.  The  Nigerian  Gov- 
ernment has  again  compUcated  mat- 
ters by  refusing  all  offers  to  have  them 
flown  in  miliUry  transports,  as  first  pro- 
po.sed  by  President  Nixon 

It  has   been  suggested   that  perhaps 
General  Gowon   Is  not   fully   aware  of 
the  dire  situation  among  the  Biafrans. 
This  would  certainly  be  understandable 
if  one  were  to  believe  .some  of  the  re- 
ports recently  that  all  Is  well.  Also,  an 
official's  Judgment  is  cerUlnly  dependent 
upon  the  factual  nature  of  Uie  Informa- 
tion supplied  by  his  subordinates.  How- 
ever, from  the  public  Information  now 
available,  one  cannot  reasonably  doubt 
that  the  situaUon  Is  very  serious  Indeed. 
Instead  of  the  patheUc  relief  efforts  to 
date,  all  available  assistance  should  be 
utilized,  letting  any  political  consldera- 
Uons  give  way  to  the  humanitarian.  A 
crash  protjram.  utilizing  a  ma&iive  air- 
lift, must  be  imtiated.  with  the  Uli  air- 
strip   mc'.uded    In    the    operation.    The 
.--cope  and  urgency  of  the  problem  de- 
mai'ds  that  not  only  the  Nigerian  Red 
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Crass  but  an  International  body  such  as 
the  International  Red  Cross,  with  tlie 
expertise  and  trained  personnel  to  cope 
with  the  situation,  be  invited  to  partici- 
pate extensively.  With  tune  being  a  vital 
factor,  food  shipments  should  be  dis- 
patched to  the  needy  areas  and  not 
merely  to  the  larger  cities  such  as  Port 
Harcourt.  Distribution  in  refugee  areas 
should  include  the  .services  of  the  mis- 
sionaries v^hose  faciliUes  are  still  avail- 
able and  who  are  eager  to  expedite  relief 
efforts. 

Regardless  of  which  side  one  supported 
before  the  surrender  of  the  Biafrans.  tlie 
division  no  lonper  exists  and  basic  hu- 
man needs  are  paramount.  The  Nigerian 
Government  Is  running  the  show  now 
and  must  bear  the  responsibility  of 
caring  for  thousands  of  destitute  hu- 
man beings.  The  means  are  at  hand 
to  cope  with  the  enormous  problem,  and 
the  refusal  of  the  Nigerian  Government, 
for  whatever  reason,  to  use  every  facility 
to  eliminate  the  hunger  and  stanatlon 
w  ill  not  soon  be  forgotten. 


SEQUOL\  NATIONAL  FOREST 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  (BOB)  MATHIAS 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  22,  1970 

Mr  MATHLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day December  8,  1969.  my  colleague,  Uie 
Honorable  George  E.  Bbown,  Jr..  of 
California,  took  the  floor  to  state  that  he 
was  sponsoring  a  bill  to  add  the  area  of 
Sequoia  National  Forest  known  as  Min- 
eral King  to  Sequoia  National  Park.  The 
area  in  question  Is  within  the  congres- 
sional district  I  represent,  and  I  have 
been  personally  familiar  with  Mineral 
King  most  of  my  life.  Unfortunately,  Mr. 
Brown  based  his  action  on  Incorrect  In- 
formation and  at  that  time  Inserted  Into 
the  Congressional  Record  a  great  deal 
of  information  which  deserves  correc- 

Mineral  King  is  a  7.900-foot  high 
mountain  valley  on  the  western  slopes  of 
the  High  Sierra.  55  mUes  east  of  Visalia, 
Calif.  Mineral  King  Is  located  In  tiie 
Sequoia  National  Forest,  where  it  Is  un- 
der the  management  of  the  VS.  Forest 
Service,  an  agency  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This  High  Sierra  wonder- 
land Is  surrounded  by  mountain  peaks 
Uiat  reach  as  high  as  12.400  feet.  Its 
20  lakes,  streams,  trails,  and  mountain 
terrain,  are  Ideal  for  such  summer  ac- 
tivities as  campmg,  hiking,  fishing,  and 
pack  trips.  As  a  potential  winter  recrea- 
tion site,  it  has  been  caUed  the  finest  in 
North  America.  ^      ^.  »     ^ 

Yet,  due  to  a  hazardous  and  substand- 
ard access  road.  In  existence  since  the 
late  1880s,  and  which  cannot  be  main- 
tained during  the  winter,  the  winter 
recreational  potentials  of  Mineral  King 
have  been  seen  by  only  a  few.  However, 
Mineral  King  Is  not  now  nor  could  it 
ever  qualify  as  either  primitive  or  wil- 
derness territory.  Since  the  1870's,  Min- 
eral King  has  been  subject  to  mining 
activities,  timber  cutting  and  the  de- 
velopment of  more  than  100  private  rec- 
reational cabins.  The  existing,  hai*rdous, 
dirt  access  road,  across  Sequoia  National 
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Park  to  Mineral  King,  for  which  Tulare 
County  holds  the  right-of-way,  alone 
would  disqualify  Mineral  King  as  wil- 
derness imder  the  terms  of  the  1964 
Wilderness  Act.  For  these  reasons,  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  designated  the  area 
for  development,  as  it  has  done  with  84 
other  winter  resorts  on  national  forest 
lands. 

The   county   of   Tulare,   with   almost 
cne-half  of  its  land  in  Federal  owner- 
ship, has  cooperated  with  Federal  and 
State  authorities  over  several  years  in 
planning  for  the  Mineral  King  develop- 
ment. Mineral  King  is  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive  program   of   the  county   to 
meet  future  land  use  needs  without  dev- 
astating  both   the   landscape   and   the 
economy  of  the  county.  As  a  part  of  that 
program,    the   county    has   encouraged 
conservation  of  agricultural  lands  under 
the  California  Land  Conservation  Act 
of  1965.  Within  the  next  2  years  more 
than    2    million    acres    of    land    within 
the  county,  comprising  most  of  the  land 
outside  its  urban  centers,  will  have  been 
preserved  under  the  act,  resulting  In  a 
staggering  loss  in  the  county's  tax  base. 
Tulare  County  is  already  an  econom- 
ically depressed  area  with  high  imem- 
ployment  and  a  tax  bsise  too  small  to 
meet  Its  growing  requirements  for  pub- 
lic services.  For  these  reasons  the  Fed- 
eral Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion agreed  to  contribute  $3  million  to 
construction  of  the  Mineral  King  access 
road.  Only  through  completion  of  the 
Mineral  King  recreational  area,  with  Its 
new  Jobs  and  capital  improvements  at 
the  gateway  cities,  can  the  county  of 
Tulare  hope  to  correct  Its  present  de- 
pressed economic  condition  and  absorb 
the  tax  revenue  losses  associated  with 
its  land  conservation  program.  The  rec- 
reational area,  when  completed,  will  gen- 
erate an  estimated  $1.5  million  in  tax 
revenue  annually  for  the  coimty.  One- 
quarter  of  permit  fees  paid  to  the  Forest 
Service  by  Disney  will  return  for  local 
schools    and    roads,    primarily    in    the 
county  of  Tulare,  and  the  project  will 
also  save  the  county  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  existing  substandard  access 
road  to  Mineral  King,  which  during  the 
last  2  years  alone  was  $164,623. 

Although  the  U.S.  Forest  Service's  pro- 
posal to  develop  recreational  facilities  at 
Mineral  King  has  been  opposed  by  the 
Sierra  Club,  which  is  attempting  to 
thwart  this  project  through  court  action, 
this  organization  has  not  been  supported 
in  its  action  by  the  vast  majority  of  na- 
tionally recognized  authorities  In  the 
field  of  conservation.  In  fact,  seven  of  the 
Nation's  most  widely  respected  conserva- 
tionists, who  have  taken  the  time  to  study 
the  plans  of  Walt  Disney  Productions  and 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  In- 
terior, have  joined  a  Conservation  Ad- 
visory Committee,  which  will  woi^  with 
the  Disney  organization  to  develop  and 
carry  out  a  program  which  will  make  the 
Minersd  King  area  a  prototype  in  the 
field  of  conservation  education.  The 
members  of  this  committee  include: 

Mr.  Horace  M.  Albright,  former  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Park  Service,  and 
Superintendent  of  Yellowstone  Naticmal 
Park. 
Dr.  Paul  F.  Brandweln,  president,  Cen- 
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ter  for  Study  of  Instruction;  former  di- 
rector of  Gifford  Pinchot  Institute  for 
Conservation  Studies. 

Mr.  Ira  Gabrielson,  president.  Wildlife 
Management  Institute. 

Mr.  Thomas  L.  Kimball,  executive  di- 
rector, National  Wildlife  Federation. 

Mr.  Bestor  Robinson,  former  president 
and  member  of  the  board  of  directors,  the 
Sierra  Club;  formerly  chairman  of  Sec- 
retary of  Interior's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Conservation. 

Mr.  Eivind  T.  Scoyen,  former  superin- 
tendent of  Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon 
National  Park,  and  associate  director  of 
the  National  Park  Service. 

Mr.  William  E.  Towell,  executive  vice 
president,  American  Forestry  Association. 
I  would  now  like  to  place  in  the  Record 
a  series  of  written  documents  which  I 
hope  wQl  clarify  the  facts  surrounding 
this  project  and  indicate  the  broad  pub- 
lic support  for  the  development  of  Min- 
eral King  which  exists  throughout  the 
State  of  California: 

Statement  by  Horace  M.  Albright 
(Originally  published  In  the  New  York 
Times.  July  26,  1969.  Mr.  Albright  Is  a  na- 
tionally recognized  conservationist,  a  former 
superintendent  ot  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
and  a  former  director  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  He  has  been  familiar  with  the  Min- 
eral King  area  In  California's  Sequoia  Na- 
tional Forest  for  54  years.) 

The  V.  S.  Forest  Service,  under  the  policy 
of  multiple  use  of  the  pubUc  lands  under  Its 
jurisdiction,  designated  the  Mineral  King 
region  in  the  Sequoia  National  Forest  for 
development  a«  an  all-year  recreational  area. 
It  advertised  for  competitive  development 
proposals  from  private  enterprise,  considered 
bids  submitted  by  six  organizations,  and  ac- 
cepted the  proposal  of  Walt  Disney  Produc- 
tions. 

During  more  than  four  years  of  cooperative 
planning  by  Federal  and  state  governments, 
only  the  Sierra  Club  has  objected  to  this 
project. 

There  is  really  no  sound  reason  for  Its  op- 
position because: 

Mineral  King  has  been  subjected  to  re- 
source utilisation  for  many  years — for  cut- 
ting of  timber,  mining,  hunting,  livestock 
grazing,  summer  homes.  It  la  not  now,  and 
for  nearly  a  century  has  not  been  a  primitive 
ai«a.  It  is  not  within  the  pturlew  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  of  1964. 

Although  It  contains  much  of  the  water- 
shed of  the  East  Fork  of  the  Kaweah  Biver, 
It  was  withheld  from  addition  to  Sequoia 
National  Park  when  that  park  was  extended 
to  the  crest  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  1926,  be- 
cause it  was  affected  by  commercial  and  pri- 
vate in-holdlngs.  This  view  was  not  opposed 
by  the  Sierra  Club. 

The  Forest  Service  proposed  to  lease  to 
Disney  for  a  period  of  thirty  years  only  the 
authorized  eighty  acres,  the  same  that  has 
been  done  In  the  development  of  almost 
100  other  major  winter  sports  areas  through- 
out the  United  States. 

A  road  to  Mineral  King  has  traversed  the 
Sequoia  National  Park  for  many  years.  The 
only  natural  feature  that  it  touches  Is  the 
Atwell  MIU  Orove  of  Big  Trees. 

The  surveyed  route  of  the  planned  new 
road  fully  protects  this  grove.  When  built, 
the  new  road  can  no  more  affect  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  Atwell  Orove  than  do  the 
roads  through  the  Oiant  Forest  and  Gen- 
eral Orant  Groves  in  Sequols-Klngs  Canyon 
National  Parks,  the  Mariposa,  Tuoliunne  and 
Merced  Orove*  In  Yosemlte  National  Park, 
or  the  Calaveras  and  other  groves  In  state 
parks  farther  north. 

The  state  highway  officials,  the  Forest 
Service  and  Disney  Productions  are  to  be 
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commended  for  their  plans  for  Mineral  King. 
Walt  Disney  was  a  dedicated  conservationist, 
and  was  recognized  as  such  by  his  election 
to  honorary  membership  In  the  Sierra  Club. 
He  also  received  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior's higheet  Ulbute,  the  Conservation 
Award;  and  also  the  American  Forestry  As- 
sociation's distinguished  service  award  for 
his  conservation  activities. 

Walt  Disney's  organization  carries  on  his 
Ideals.  The  public  need  have  no  apprehen- 
sions that  Mineral  King  will  be  despoiled  by 
t:.e  development  proposed. 

Statement  by  Mrs.  Louise  Di  Silvestro 
(Published  in  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor edition  of  December  6-8.  1969.  Mrs.  Dl 
Silvestro  and  her  family  have  been  familiar 
and  directly  associated  with  the  Mineral 
King  area  since  the  1870"s.) 

The  suit  filed  June  5  by  the  Sierra  Club 
for  an  inJuncUon  to  prevent  any  further  de- 
velopment of  Mineral  King  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  of  California,  has  caused  a  great  deal 
of  concern  to  skiers,  conservationists,  and 
outdoor  lovers  of  our  western  states  and  na- 
tion as  a  whole. 

The  Sierra  Club,  as  a  highly  vocal  group 
representing  a  small  minority  of  those  con- 
cerned, is  threatening  the  use  of  our  forest 
lands  for  the  good  of  our  children  and  future 
generations.  By  trying  to  limit  the  granUng 
of  annual  special  use  permits  by  the  Forest 
Service  they  threaten  the  present  ski  indus- 
try which  services  the  needs  of  thousands  of 
recreation-seeking  people;  they  threaten  the 
commercial  interests  operaUng  within  the 
forestry  areas  and  thus  are  attempting  to 
change  the  very  intent  of  Congress  in  setting 
up  forestry  lands;  they  threaten  the  right  of 
our  city-bound  masses  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  our  public  lands  and  they  attempt  to  hold 
such  lands  for  a  privileged  few  such  as  the 
members  of  their  organization. 

My  great  grandfather  built  the  first  wagon 
road,  a  toll  road,  into  the  valley  in  1879  and 
that  wagon  road  is  basically  the  same  one 
used  today  and  is  the  main  reason  why  so 
few  people  can  enjoy  and  profit  from  the 
beauty  of  the  valley. 

In  1896  my  grandfather  started  a  hotel. 
store  and  post  office,  and  built  a  number  of 
"temporary"  cabins  to  open  a  resort  there  for 
tourists.  UnUl  this  last  winter  of  1968-69, 
when  heavy  snows  destroyed  many  of  the  old 
buildings  those  same  "temporary"  cabins  and 
store  still  comprised  what  resort  there  is. 

Throughout  our  years  In  Btineral  King 
we  have  watched  the  resort  deteriorate  into 
a  shanty  town.  The  cabins  would  be  con- 
demned by  state  and  county  anywhere  else. 
Sewage  lies  In  pools  in  the  meadow  and  flows 
into  the  stream.  The  trails  have  deteriorated. 
Campgrounds  are  Inadequate  and  since  the 
valley  has  become  well  known  there  are  not 
accommodations  for  those  who  come  to  en- 
Joy  it,  so  you  find  campers  parked  In  the 
open  and  by  the  streams  and  roadside,  de- 
stroying and  trampling  the  meadows. 

If  the  Sierra  Club  wishes  to  keep  the 
many  people  out  of  Mineral  King  they  must 
fall.  This  seems  to  be  their  attempt  as  they 
backed  the  concept  of  a  ski  area  there  until 
the  masslveness  of  such  a  development  be- 
came apparent.  But  certainly  the  valley  can 
best  be  fulfilled  only  by  such  a  comprehen- 
sive and  detailed  plan  for  the  entire  area  and 
not  Just  by  piecemeal.  Extensive  use,  a  good 
all-weather  highway,  planned  resort  and  rec- 
reation area,  and  good  trails  into  the  back 
country  are  required. 

Statekzmt  by  E.  Cardon  Walkes 
(E.  Cardon  Walker,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  Walt  Disney  Productions,  concerning 
the  Company's  development,  xinder  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  U-3.  Forest  Service,  of 
year-round  outdoor  reereaticmal  faeUitlea  at 
Mineral  King.  California,  in  Sequoia  NaUonal 
Forest.! 
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In  view  or  recent  public  dlsrusslon  con- 
cerning the  development  by  the  US  Poreet 
Service  of  public  recreational  facilities  at 
Mineral  King  in  Sequoia  National  Poreat.  we 
believe  It  la  appropriate  for  Walt  DUney 
Pnxluctlons.  as  the  permittee  selected  after 
C'linpetulve  public  blddJng  to  restate  Its 
p.^inon  regarding  this  proptiaed  project 

Mineral  King  an  Area  of  unexcelled  natural 
beiutv  is  located  along  the  western  slopes 
o;  the  High  Sierra,  and  has  long  been  recog- 
ni«>d  aa  potentially  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing year-round  recre.iUonal  arens  in 
the  world 

Alpine  in  character  and  covering  nearly 
15  000  acres  Mineral  King  offers  snowf.Ul 
and  terrain  for  skiing  and  other  winter  sports 
equal  u.  six  Squaw  Valleys  In  the  sumn^er- 
tinie  the  area  Is  transformed  into  a  wonder- 
l.^nd  of  mountain  glades,  twenty  crysul 
lakes  and  watertalls.  pine  forests  and  grassy 
meadows— Ideal  for  family  outdoor  recrea- 
uon.  such  as  hiking,  camping,  ashing  and 
other  warm  weather  activities 

National  Park  and  Porest  lands  adjacent  to 
Mineral  Kln^  now  include  nearly  two  million 
acres  of  wilderneaa  for  those  who  deelre  to 
hike  or  back  pack  to  their  desunauon  Min- 
eral King  does  not  now  qualify,  nor  could  It 
ever  qualify  as  wilderness.  '  under  the  defl- 
niUon  in  the  1964  Federal  Wilderness  Act 

A  dangerous  and  substandard  public  road 
Jn  existence  since  early  mining  days,  has 
made  Mineral  King  accessible  to  a  small 
number  of  vi.sitors  during  the  summer 
months  Manv  structures  may  be  found 
on  the  several  hundred  acres  of  private  land 
in  the  area,  including  about  one  hundred 
cabins,  campsites,  a  post  oifice  and  general 
store,  a  pack  station  and  a  large  and  un- 
sightly garbage  dump  Due  to  inadequate 
public  facilities  pollution  now  exists  in  the 
uearbv  stream 

In  the  winter  however  snow  completely 
blocks  the  road,  which  is  too  steep  and 
narrow  to  clear  making  Mineral  King  acces- 
sible only  bv  snow  vehicles  and  effectively 
concealing  from  the  general  public  its  winter 
splendor  and  recreational  opportunities 

With  these  facts  In  mind,  and  after  twenty 
years  of  studv  during  which  It  developed 
a  master  plan  for  the  conservauon  of  Na- 
tional Porest  lands  In  California,  the  United 
States  Pore«t  Service  dealgnaied  Mineral 
King  for  recreatonal  development  In  estab- 
lishing lu  conservation  master  plan,  the 
Forest  Service  determined  that  Mineral  King 
was  best  suited  to  serve  the  vast  majority 
of  our  growing  population,  who  desire  to 
travel  to  their  vacation  destination  by  auto- 
mobile 

Thus,  on  March  1  1965.  the  Porest  Service 
Issued  a  prospectus  inviting  the  public  to 
submit  competitive  proposals  for  an  all-year 
recreational  development  at  Mineral  King 
As  the  means  of  access,  the  prospectus  speci- 
fically required  the  improvement  of  the  pub- 
lic road  to  all-weather  standards 

The  development  would  be  on  public  land, 
under  the  administration  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, exactly  aa  has  previously  been  done  with 
almost  100  other  winter  recreation  areaa 
throughout  the  United  States 

It  was  not  until  all  decisions  regarding 
the  future  use  of.  and  means  of  access  to. 
Mineral  King  had  been  made  by  the  govern- 
ment agencies  responsible,  that  Walt  Disney 
and  his  organi/Ailon  entered  the  competitive 
bidding 

To  the  Forest  Service  call  Walt  Disney 
personally  resp<inded  in  good  faith  to  fulfill 
the  ever-growing  need  for  adequate  family 
outdoor  recreational  opjwrtunltles 

After  nearly  four  months  of  Intensive 
study,  the  Porest  Service  chose  the  Dlsnev 
proposal  over  five  other  presentations  This 
plan  has  since  been  approved  and  endorsed 
at  every  level  of  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ment, under  two  administrations  and  both 
p(iUtlcal  partle* 

In  fulfillment  of  Its  commitment  under  a 
three-vear    ptanmng    permit,    the    Company 


further  refined  lu  master  plan  and  obUlned 
final  approval  for  the  development  in  Jan- 
uary. 1969 

The  elimination  of  visitor  automobiles 
from  the  valley  Hoor.  a  sub-level  automobile 
reception  center,  and  a  completely  self-con- 
tained village  reached  via  electric,  cog- 
a*si8t  railway,  are  among  the  highlights  of 
the  plan,  which  is  designed  to  insure  maxi- 
mum protection  and  enhancement  of  the 
area  s  unique  scenic  values 

By  1978,  the  sub-level  reception  center 
wii:  provide  covered  parking  for  3  600  auto- 
mobiles and  buses  Winter  recreation  facili- 
ties will  serve  8.500  skiers  dally,  of  whom 
approximately  40"t  may  be  accommodated 
overnight 

The  elimination  of  visitor  vehicles  from 
the  valley  will  permit  buildings  to  be  situ- 
ated In  patterns  compatible  with  natural 
land  contours,  and  streets  to  be  designed  as 
■  park-walks,"  or  tree-lined  concourses,  suit- 
able for  skiers,  pedestrians  or  horse  drawn 
blclghs 

Thus,  the  area  will  be  free  from  noise  and 
potenMal  exhaust  fumes  as  well  as  the  dan- 
ger which  results  from  combining  pedes- 
trians and  automobiles  No  other  winter  rec- 
reation area  In  America  has  been  master 
planned  In  such  detail,  or  with  such  care 
•or  the  preservation  of  a  sites  natural 
benuty 

In  April.  1967.  the  Callforina  Highway 
Cfimmlsslon,  recognizing  the  economic  l>ene- 
tits.  employment  opportunities  and  new  tax 
revenues  the  development  will  bring  to  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  acknowledging  the 
need  for  additional  recreational  opportuni- 
ties m  California,  adopted  a  financing  sched- 
ule which  calls  for  the  road's  compleUon  by 
O.  tober.  1973  Mineral  King  will  then  be 
within  four  hours  driving  time  from  south- 
ern California,  where  there  Is  a  lack  of  necu-by 
areas  with  reliable  and  adequate  snowfall 

In  November.  1968.  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  formally  announced  approval  of  the 
State  Highway  Engineers  route  for  that  por- 
tion of  the  road  which  crosses  Sequoia  Na- 
tional Park  Design  standards  have  since 
t>een  agreed  upon  by  Highway  Engineers 
and  Park  Service  representatives 

It  is  important  to  note  that  kimllar  state 
highways  provide  access  to  all  other  National 
Parks  and  NaUonal  Poresta  In  California  In 
the  case  of  the  Mineral  King  road,  the  High- 
way Engineers  have  chosen  a  route  and  de- 
signed a  roadway  which  will  preserie  and 
make  acceaelble  the  area's  natural  scenic 
values,  without  disturbing  a  single  redwood 
tree 

On  April  21,  1967.  President  Lyndon  B 
Johnson,  under  whose  administration  this 
project  waa  Initiated,  expressed  the  federal 
governments  continuing  policy  of  coopera- 
tion with  private  enterprise  In  the  field  oX 
outdoor  recreation  when  he  signed  a  memo- 
randum, which  stated  In  part  "I  wish  to 
again  emphasize  the  importance  of  strength- 
ening the  cooperaUve  relationship  between 
government  and  private  enterprise  In  the 
field  of  outdoor  recreation  Only  by  this 
cooperation  can  we  meet  most  effectively  the 
growing  demand  for  adequate,  accessible  and 
reasonably  priced  outdoor  recreation  facil- 
ities " 

Mineral  King  offers  an  outstanding  oppor- 
tunity for  government  and  private  enterprise 
to  work  together  to  meet  this  need — the  de- 
velopment of  a  year-round  recreation  center 
to  serve  families  of  all  income  levels 

Walt  Disney  Productions  Is  one  of  the  few 
companies  with  the  resources  creativity.  •»- 
perience  and  public  trust  to  successfully 
meet  this  challenge 

I'  can  easily  be  seen  th.it  Mineral  King 
wil!  in  no  way.  be  another  Disneyland  Dis- 
neyland relates  to  Mineral  King  in  only  one 
regard  it  stands  .is  an  example  of  the  man- 
agement, operational  and  maintenance 
standards  for  which  our  Company  1*  fa- 
mous    standards  wliloh  will  be  applied  to  all 


of  our  work  In  the  field  al  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. 

No  other  organization  has  so  effectively 
communicated  to  the  public  the  drama  and 
beauty  of  nature,  and  the  need  to  conserve 
our  natural  resources,  as  has  'Walt  Disney 
Productions  Walt  Disney  and  his  staff  have 
received  37  major  awards  and  honors  for 
their  efforts  In  this  area  The  operation  of 
Mineral  King  will  give  the  Company  an  even 
greater  opportunity  to  Inform,  educate  and 
involve  the  general  public  In  conservation. 

We  believe  the  Mineral  King  project  offers 
a  healthy  diversification  for  our  Company,  at 
the  same  time  fulfilling  an  Important  public 
need  We  are  convinced  that  Its  development 
will  enhance  the  area  s  natural  beauty,  elim- 
inate the  pollution  which  now  resulU  from 
Inadequate  sanitation  and  8uper^•lBlon,  while 
m.iklng  the  area  accessible  to  more  than  u 
limited  few. 

Walt  Disney  once  said.  When  I  first  saw 
Mineral  King,  I  thought  It  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  places  In  the  world,  and  we 
will  keep  It  that  way  With  Its  development, 
we  will  prove  once  again  that  man  and  na- 
ture can  work  together  to  the  benefit  of 
both    " 

The  United  States  Forest  Service  has  des- 
ignated Mineral  King  for  recreational  de- 
velopment to  provide  the  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  number  of  Callfornlans.  That  Is 
the  continuing  commitment  of  this  corpora- 
tion, as  It  was  for  Walt  Disney  himself. 


Since  1965.  editorial  support  for  the 
development  of  Mineral  King  as  an  all- 
year  outdoor  recreational  area  has  been 
offered  by  major  newspapers  throughout 
California. 

Following  are  excerpts  from  a  number 
of  these  editorials: 

Los  Angeles  Times.  Wednesday,  June  11 
1969 

The  Sierra  Club  Is  an  admirable  organi- 
zation dedicated  to  the  admirable  task  of 
conserving  the  nation's  dwindling  natural 
resources 

•  But  the  club's  members  are  not  the  sole 
arbiters  of  what  constitutes  proper  conser- 
vaUon  poUcIes— the  Mineral  King  project 
being  a  case  in  point. 

"A  lawsuit  has  been  filed  against  the  fed- 
eral government  by  the  Sierra  Club  to  pre- 
vent the  Mineral  King  area  In  the  High  Si- 
erra from  becoming  accessible  to  the  gen- 
eral public  The  Interior  and  Agriculture  De- 
partmenu  acted  Improperly.  It  claims.  In 
aUowlng  the  area  to  be  developed  for  the 
recreational  use  of  more  than  a  handful  of 
hardy  backpackers 

•Although  a  number  of  technical  legal 
points  are  raised,  the  court  action  essentially 
Is  based  upon  the  club's  contention  that  the 
scenic  area  would  be  spoiled  by  public 
access 

•The  Times  disagrees. 

•  We  share  Sierra  Club  members'  deep  con- 
cern over  the  despoiling  of  the  environment 
We  also  believe  that  natural  resuorces  should 
be  enjoyed  by  more  than  a  few.  The  demand 
for  the  esthetic  and  recreational  pleasures 
of  the  outdoors  is  too  great  In  this  urbanized 
society  to  bar  the  pubUc  from  such  places 
as  Mineral  King 

•This  does  not  mean  that  the  appropri- 
ate governmental  agencies  should  not  keep 
a  very  tight  rein  on  the  kind  and  extent  of 
development 

But      conservation,      according     to      the 
dictionary,     means      protection     from     loss, 

■  In  a  previous  editorial  approving  the 
opening  of  Mineral  King.  The  Times  noted 
that  conservationists  were  opposed — and 
properly  so— to  the  proposed  construction  of 
a  yacht  marina  at  Cabrlllo  Beach  because 
It  would  deny  a  valuable  resource  to  many 
for  the  sake  of  a  few 

•The  same  principle  applies  to  Mineral 
King.  Its  great  beauty  and  recreational  po- 
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tentlal  belong  to  all  ttie  people.  And  as  many 
as  possible  sbould  be  able  to  enjoy  them. 

•'To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  permit  the 
loss  and  waste  of  part  of  CaUfomla's  natural 

treasure." 

Los  Angeles  "nmes.  Thursday,  December  1. 

1966: 

•  One  of  the  best  natural  sites  for  skiing  in 
the  entire  world  can  be  found  only  228  miles 
from  Los  Angeles — In  the  remote  Mineral 
King  area  of  Sequoia  National  Porest. 

■'But  very  few  ever  find  It. 

•The  only  road  Is  unpaved  and  Impassable 
Jn  the  winter.  "Hiose  who  do  reach  Mineral 
King  discover  that  no  provision  has  been 
made  for  its  use  by  the  public,  that  the 
valley  is  virtually  unchanged  since  the  gold 
mining  days  of  the  last  century. 

•California,  kowever,  has  changed,  even 
;irtr      "  -.---.. 


though   the  Sirtra  Club  often  won't  admit 
it. 

"With  the  states  ever  increasing  popula- 
tion and  urbanization  has  come  a  Uemen- 
dous  new  demand  for  outdoor  recreation  ac- 
tivity Existing  mountain  and  beach  park 
areas  aue  no  longer  adequate  to  meet  the 
legitimate  needs  of  Calllornla's  resident  pop- 
uiaticn,  plus  the  more  than  6  million  tour- 
ists who  visit  annually. 

•Mineral  King  thus  represents  a  wasted 
natural  resource.  Its  inaccessibility  deprives 
the  state  and  nation  of  an  essential  family 
recreational  opjxjrtunlty. 

-An  enlightened  U.S.  Forest  Service,  how- 
ever, decided  last  year  that  the  Isolated  val- 
ley should  be  made  available  to  more  than 
a  handful  of  hikers.  Bids  were  solfclted  for 
the  long-range  recreational  development  of 
Mineral    King    under    sUlct   controls." 

•All  was  going  well  untU  the  Sierra  Club 
rallied  In  defense  of  pure  wUderness. 

"Disregarding  the  millions  who  might  be 
able  to  enjoy  an  accessible  kUneral  King,  the 
club  demanded  that  the  valley  be  kept  In  its 
pristine  state.  To  block  the  development. 
Sierra  officials  urged  that  the  Sequoia  Na- 
tional Porest  corridor  for  the  new  highway 
be  declared  part  of  a  vast  wUderness  area 
proposed  for  adjoining  national  park  land. 
"Such  a  belated  proposal  should  be  re- 
jected promptly  by  the  appropriate  federal 
agencies.  Approval  would  be  an  act  of  bad 
faith  toward  the  successful  bidder.  Far  more 
Important,  it  would  be  breaking  faith  with 
the  pubUc  for  whom  the  land  is  held  In 
trust  for  the  best  possible  use. 

"The  Sierra  Club  deserves  praise  for  its 
many  worthwhile  conservation  efforts.  It 
muit  not.  however,  l>e  permitted  to  deny 
this  much-needed  recreational  opportunity, 
for  many  millions  merely  to  satisfy  a  few 
thousand  wilderness  purists." 

Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner,  Sunday. 
November  23,  1969  (column  by  Burt  Sims) : 
"If  the  conservation  campaigning  Sierra 
Club  loses  its  current  fight  to  block  develop- 
ment of  Mineral  King  as  a  year-rotmd  re- 
sort, the  ultimate  result — paradoxically 
enough — could  be  a  resounding  victory  for 
conservation. 

•Walt  Disney  Productions  has  a  broadscale 
program  of  conservation  education  In  mind 
for  visitors  to  the  Sierra  VaUey— U  and  when 
its  $35  mUUon  development  program  is  al- 
lowed to  proceed. 

"And  this  program  was  launched  last  sum- 
mer, according  to  Disney  spokesmen,  before 
the  Sierra  Club's  suit  against  the  Department 
of  Agrtculttire  and  Department  of  Interior 
was  filed  in  Federal  court  In  San  Francisco. 
Some  of  the  ouUtandlng  conservation 
experts  in  the  nation  met  at  the  Disney 
studio.  The  draft  of  a  program  which  re- 
sulted from  their  discussions,  studies  and 
review  over  nearly  five  months  has  just  been 
revealed. 

"The  Conservation  Education  and  Visitor 
Information  project  calls  for  continual  lec- 
tures and  displays  at  an  Information  Center 
hlglxllghting  the  importance  of  conservation 
and  each  individual's  responsibility  to  gen- 
eral   envLromuental    problems;    VS.   Forest 
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Service  programs  to  orient  Tlsltors  on  use  of 
the  vaUey.  past  and  present,  and  the  con- 
cept of  balanced  use  of  the  forest,  and  es- 
tablishment of  a  Conservation  Education 
Center  with  classrooms  which  could  be  used 
for  teacher  worlcshope  and  to  take  care  of 
students  on  field  trips. 

"Those  named  to  the  independent  advisory 
council  which  is  continuing  iU  study.  In- 
clude Horace  M.  Albright,  former  director  of 
the  National  Park  Service  and  former  super- 
intendent of  YeUowstone  National  Park;  Dr. 
Paul  F.  Brandwein,  president.  Center  for 
Study  of  Instruction  and  former  director  of 
Glflord  Plnchot  Institute  for  Conservation 
Studies;  Thomas  L.  Kimball,  executive  di- 
rector. National  Wildlife  Federation;  Bestor 
Robinson,  former  president  and  board  mem- 
ber of  Sierra  Club,  and  formerly  ctiairman 
of  the  Int«lor  Secretary's  advisory  commit- 
tee on  conservauon;  Eivind  T.  Scoyen,  former 
superintendent  of  Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon 
National  Park  and  associate  director  of  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  and  WilUam  E.  Towell, 
execuUve  vice  president,  American  Forestry 
Association. 

"Commented  Disney  president  Donn  B. 
Tatum:  "The  chaUenge  Walt  Disney  saw  at 
Mineral  King  was  to  make  it  an  example  to 
man's  determlnfltlon  to  meet  an  ever-grow- 
ing pubUc  need  in  a  manner  that  wiU  at 
all  times  be  In  harmony  with  the  area's  great 
natural  beauty. 

"  "We  have  asked  these  distinguished  men 
to  work  with  us  In  achieving  thU  goal,  and 
are  most  pleased  at  their  interest  and  ac- 
ceptance.' 

"Disney  project  manager  Robert  B.  Hicks 
said  that  this  advisory  council  was  conceived, 
created  and  convened  before  the  Sierra  Club 
filed  a  suit  which,  by  ImpllcaUon  as  weU  as 
statement,  charges  the  Disney  development 
program  Is  not  sufflclently  cognizant  of  con- 
servation requirements." 

Examiner,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Wednes- 
day, January  29. 1969 : 

•The  VS.  Porest  Service  has  approved  the 
Disney  <»ganl«atlon's  plan  for  recreational 
development  of  the  Mineral  King  VaUey  area 
of  Sequoia  National  Forest,  provoking  threats 
of  a  suit  by  the  Sierra  Club. 

"We  recall  that  20  years  ago  three  skiers 
surveyed  lUneral  King's  potential,  remaining 
there  from  October  until  May,  and  came  out 
with  the  report.  Take  a  haU  a  dozen  Sun 
Valleys,  line  them  up  and  you'll  have  some 
Idea  of  Mineral  King.' 

"The  site  Is  Indeed  magnificent,  not  only 
for  wlnt«  but  summer  recreation.  It  will  pro- 
vide in  particular  new  opportunities  for  win- 
ter sports  for  Southern  Callfornlans  who  in 
growing  numbers  already  crowd  existing  fa- 
culties. 

"We  stand  with  the  Sierra  Club  on  the  Issue 
of  protection  of  wUderness  resources,  but  this 
viewpoint  must  be  balanced  against  the  le- 
gitimate recreation  needs  of  Increased  popu- 
lation. 

"Disney  was  only  one  of  six  bidders  for 
Mineral  King.  The  bid  would  not  have  beent 
accepted,  nor  the  project  iniUated  at  aU,  if 
In  the  government's  opinion  it  held  prosjiects 
of  destructive  exploitation.  This  Is  especially 
true  since  the  program  was  overseen  by  one 
of  the  most  conservation-minded  natlonel 
administrations  in  American  history.  .  ." 

Chronicle,  San  Francisco,  CaUf.,  Tuesday, 
January  2,  1068: 

"After  careful  weighing  of  the  pros  and 
cons.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  UdaU  has  "re- 
luctantly" yielded  to  the  desires  of  the  Budget 
Btireau  and  of  Secretary  of  Agrlculttire 
Freeman,  and  has  agreed  to  the  buUdlng  of 
an  aU-year  road  that  wlU  pass  through 
SequoU  NaUonal  Park  and  permit  private 
development  of  a  t&l  miUlon  winter  sports 
and  summer  resort  in  the  Mineral  King 
area." 

"Fears  of  harmful  over -development  on  the 
Tahoe  pattern  are  largely  dissipated  by  the 
circumstance  that  Mineral  King  is  a  Fed- 
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eraUy  supervised,  one-company  develop- 
ment— and  that  company  is  a  Walt  Dlsn«y 
organinUon  that  has  weU  demonstrated  Its 
capacity  for  administering  large  recreational 
resorts.  It  U  worth  noting  that  its  plans  pro- 
vide for  an  Alpine  Village  at  the  foot  of  the 
valley,  where  all  automobUea  wlU  be  parked 
with  none  permitted  in  the  vaUey  itself. 

"The  new  21-mlle  road,  as  added  to  the 
State  highway  system  by  the  1966  legislature, 
wUi  provide  comfortable  and  convenient  ac- 
cess to  one  of  the  State's  finest  scenic  areas, 
now  visited  by  a  few  htmdred  persons  each 
year.  It  should  confer  benefits  on  the  many 
that  far  outweigh  any  damage  it  is  Ukely  to 
inflict  on  the  High  Sierra  wilderness— espe- 
cially If  developed  and  operated  lu  accord 
with  promises  put  forward  by  responsible 
Federal  agencies." 

Union,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  Thursday,  April 
20. 1967: 

•'The  State  Highway  Commission  should 
approve  participation  in  financing  26  milea 
of  road  needed  to  begin  opening  up  of  tiie 
Mineral  King  recreation  area  in  Northern 
California. 

"Population  growth  of  the  state  will  de- 
mand this  superlative  year-roimd  recreation 
area  long  before  it  Is  totally  developed." 

"The  tl  million  asked  for  the  state  for  the 
road  next  year,  and  future  aUocaUons,  ■will 
be  more  than  repaid  by  additional  gasoUiie 
taxes  and  sales  taxes  on  new  business 
created." 

"The  Mineral  King  recreation  area  develop- 
ment WlU  benefit  aU  Callfomians.  ,  .  ." 
Sacramento  Union,  Friday,  January  5, 1968: 
■'True  natural  conservaUon  Is  more  than 
the  preservation  of  wilderness  intact.  It  also 
includes  the  best  possible  use  of  resources. 
"Thus  many  unique  areas,  like  our  red- 
wood parks,  should  be  kept  as  close  to  wilder- 
ness state  as  possible.  Other  lands  can  bert 
be  put  to  use  by  developments  to  preserye 
wildlife  or  enhance  recreation  for  millions  of 
persons. 

•'The  plan  to  develop  a  Sierra  Valley  sum- 
mer and  winter  resort  in  the  Mineral  King 
area  falls  into  the  latter  category.  Controls  to 
prevent  pollution  and  eroelon  must  be  rigid 
because  of  the  added  traffic. 

'•The  government  practices  true  conserva- 
Uon, however,  when  It  approved  the 
program." 

Sacramento  Bee  and  Fresno  Bee,  Sunday, 
January  21.  1968: 

"The  right  way  and  the  wrong  way  to  go 
about  developing  a  ski  area  can  be  found  in 
two  current  proposals — the  Walt  Disney  or- 
ganization's exceUent  plans  for  Mineral  King 
near  Fresno  and  the  mishmash  which  has 
been  palmed  off  as  planning  for  the  Ward 
Creek  area  near  Lake  Tahoe. 

"The  Mineral  King  Project  was  approved 
only  after  vigorous  scrutiny  by  federal  agen- 
cies to  make  sure  it  wotUd  not  damage  the 
natural  l>eauty  of  the  area." 

(Editorial  goes  on  to  dlsctiss  the  Ward 
Creek  Project.) 

San  Jose  Mercury,  Monday,  June  16,  1969: 
"The  Sierra  Club  Is  within  iU  rights  in  op- 
posing the  development  of  Mineral  King  in 
the  mountain  covintry  for  public  use.  We  are 
sorry,  however,  the  conservaOonist  organlza- 
Uon  took  Its  fight  to  the  courts. 

"This  issue  should  be  fought  out  on  the 
basis  of  pubUc  interest,  not  legal  technical- 
ities. 

"Other  Sierra  Club  campaigns  have  shown 
that  the  government  can  be  convinced  when 
there  Is  great  public  support  for  the  Club  s 
position.  We  don't  know  that  there  is  such 
support  on  the  Mineral  King  protest. 

"As  the  population  grows,  more  semi -wil- 
derness areas  must  be  opened  to  the  general 
pubUc.  That  is  wtiat  the  Mineral  King  proj- 
ect WiU  do.  It  is  not  pracUcal  to  preserve  aU 
these  rlghu,  too.  We  have  to  "budget"  our 
natural  resources  but  there  stiU  is  room  for 
all  of  us." 

Tulare  Advance-Register,  Friday.  June  20. 

1969: 
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"To  a  memb*r  or  mi  ardent  supporter  of 
the  Sierr»  Club.  It  nmat  have  seemed  like 
collusion  last  week  when  three  valley  news- 
papers, including  this  one  reprinted  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Lo«  Angeles  Times 

It  wa-s  nothing  of  the  sort  It  wa5  simply 
(mother  demonsiraUoii  of  the  \i»Ueys  so!i- 
d.irliy  in  favor  of  the  Walt  Di>nev  Produc- 
lU)n^^  developnieiii  of  Mineral  KuiK  Valley 
a.s  A  vear-roiind  recreation  area  readily  nvall- 
«ble  to  all  of  the  people  who  own  full  tlile  To 
the  land  it  will  occ\ipy 

We  CrtU  t  recall  a  single  project  during 
our  25-\enr  residence  in  the  \alle\  ih;>t  hits 
won  sncli  iinuersal  accliiim  as  ha*  the  Mio- 
eral  Klnu  project  from  the  ^alleys  new  - 
papers  go\ernmeutal  agencies  bn.siness  and 
commerce  orguuizatlons.  labor  li>rces  ami 
Just  plain  ordinary  peop.e  OnU  the  ^ilerra 
Club  has  riil.--t^d  a  dl^cc^rr^an'  no-e  of  oppo- 
sition 

Tliere  are  sound  and  ample  reason.s  for 
thi.-.  unique  valley  unity  in  support  uf  u 
single  enterprise  Perhaps  this  would  be  .1 
giKXl  time  to  review  st^me  of  them 

Oreai  economic  beiielU.s  are  certain  •" 
accrue  U)  the  valley  — and  panu  ular:y  to 
Tulare  County-  as  a  result  of  Mineral  King 
The  valley  ha.s  been  identified  by  the  fed- 
eral government  a.-,  jn  area  of  hich  season. il 
unemployment  For  this  reason  the  Federal 
Economic  Developnient  Agency  made  avail- 
able t3  million  to  a.'^lst  in  construction  of 
the  new  atces.-.  hliihway  Into  Mineral  King 
T^e  EDA  will  carrv  out  Job  IralnliiK  pro- 
grams in  several  Tulare  County  communities 
to  train  the  majorits  of  MInera:  King  em- 
ployees which  the  Disney  organi/Jitlon  h.is 
pledged   to  hire   from  this  area 

"The  development  of  MInera!  King  will 
open  up  one  of  the  world  s  truly  great  winter 
sports  areas — equal  to  six  Squaw  Valleys— 
to  the  public  which  now  is  shut  out  during 
the  winter  months  by  snow  which  completely 
blocks  the  pre^^nt  dangerous  and  substand- 
artl  road  In  the  summertime  the  develop- 
ment will  open  a  virtual  new  mountain 
wonderland  to  more  than  Just  those  hardy 
few  who  enjoy  the  ngors  of  the  trail  or  who 
have  access  to  the  present  cabins  in  the  area 
In  spite  of  the  Sierra  Club's  wishes  th  a 
u  were  so  Mineral  King  does  not  now  and 
never  can.  qualifv  as  wilderness  '  as  defined 
in  the  Federal  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  " 

■  Finally,  there  Is  the  Disney  orKftnlzaiion 
Itself    an  org-aulzatlon  In  which  most  of  the 
Ijeople  of  Tulare  County  and  the  ■•  illey  ha', e 
expressed  compiei*  faith  " 
Cailfornian 
Bakersfleld.  Calif 
Monday  June  9.  1969 

'If  the  Sierra  Club  has  its  wav  countless 
millions  of  Callfornlans  will  be  deprived  of 
utilizing  Walt  Dtsneys  propoised  Mineral 
King  resort  " 

"Oppoaitlon  by  the  Sierra  Club  to  the  Dis- 
ney development  of  Mineral  King  of  course. 
was  expected.  The  club  prefers  wilderness 
area  for  a  few  to  opening  an  area  to  benefit 
many. 

"The  Bakersfteld  Callfornian  supports 
Dlsneys  proposed  resort  development  of  Min- 
eral king  We  do  not  believe  either  the 
Interior  or  Agriculture  departments  have  con- 
ducted superficial  studies  of  the  overall  proj- 
ect We  do  not  believe  the  ''orest  Service  has 
overlooked  one  detail  In  the  development 
prospectus  Furthermore  we  believe  the 
Walt  Disney  Enterprises  will  be  a  trust- 
worthy custodian  of  the  flora  and  fauna  In 
the  Mineral  King  area  In  fact,  we  are  happy 
this  Sierra  wonderland  has  been  assigned 
to  a  developer  who  will  not  exploit  the 
wilderness 

In  our  opinion,  the  Sierra  Club  will  ex- 
perience great  dlfBculty  In  proving  Disney's 
resort  development  of  Mineral  King  will 
scar  the  beauty  and  destroy  the  natural  re- 
sources In  this  wilderness  paradise  tn  the 
Sierra  Nevadas  ' 

Timea-Delta.     Vlsalla,     Calif ,     Thtirsday. 
June  19.  1969 
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•Is  the  Sierra  Club  really  sincere  about 
not  wanting  Mineral  King  developed  Into  a 
fabulous  all-year  resort ■> 

Or  Is  It  attempting,  through  a  recent 
court  suit,  to  establish  Itself  as  the  ultimate 
authority  on  what  public  lands  will  be  de- 
veloped  for   recreatlon.il   purposes'* 

Many  aspects  of  the  Mineral  King  CH*e 
indicate  the  club  Is  being  motlva'ed  in  us 
action  bv  the  second  reason 

•  Later  this  month  a  tederal  cixirt  m  San 
Francl.sco  will  decide  whether  to  Issue  an  in- 
junction preventing  consummation  of  agree- 
ments briween  the  National  Forest  and  Na- 
tu'iial  Park  Services  with  the  Walt  Disney 
orscani/Jitlon  to  undertiike  ihe  multl-mll- 
;i..n  dollar  rievelf  pment 

The  Sierra  Club  seeks  Its  injunction  oil 
aUc>5e<l  Molatlons  of  federal  laws  pertaining 
to  developments  of  this  type,  most  of  them 
apparent  technicalities  It  d.ies  not  state 
■us  it  ha.^  Ill  many  news  releases  in  the  past 
that  It  wan'.s  to  preserve  the  Mineral  King 
region  as  a  wildernes*  area  which  it  knows 
IS  poppycock,  since  the  Mineral  King  Valley 
Itself  does  not  qualify  as  that  tvpe  of  an 
area  by   government  standards 

■  The  Sierra  Club  knows  full  well  there  are 
in  the  neighborhood  of  two  million  acres  of 
land  in  the  nearby  Sierra  area  which  do 
qualifv  under  the    wilderness'  concept 

'It  IS  interesting  to  note  that  the  Walt 
Di-nev  orKanr/.a;ion  chosen  to  develop  the 
project  by  the  Forest  Service  after  It  studied 
proposals  from  .several  companies.  Is  not  a 
partv  to  the  Sierra  Cltib  suit  Again  the 
Sierra  Club  knows  tlini  the  carefully  con- 
ceived Dl.-^ney  development  plan  which  Is 
continuing,  wtll  not  be  an  aesthete  blight 
III  that  area 

Sviccess  of  the  Sierra  Club  to  I'btaln  ihe 
injunction  to  half  the  project  would  be  a 
tragic  blow  to  the  entire  state  becau.se  of 
the  acute  need  for  additional  recreational 
sj>ots  Also,  an  unfavorable  decision  could 
affect  future  developments  elsewhere  011 
public  lands 

The  Sierra  Club  s  opposition  to  the  Min- 
eral King  development  la  a  deep  disappoint- 
ment coming  from  such  a  fine  organization. 
But  we  hope  for  the  sake  of  CalHornlas  re- 
creational development  of  this  area,  the  peti- 
tion for  Injunction  Is  denied  In  ihe  federal 
court  " 

Portervllle  1  Calif  I  Recorder.  November  19. 
I'.^ey: 

Despite  the  setbacks  which  the  Disney 
Corp  has  had  In  Us  plans  for  Mineral  King 
as  an  all-year  recreational  area,  the  Evening 
Recorder  has  It  on  excellent  authority  that 
the  Disney  peoples  interest  In  the  project 
has  not  lessened 

It  win  be  recalled  that  the  Disney  Corp 
was  selected  by  the  Forest  Service  from  a 
numt)er  of  qualified  bidders  for  the  develop- 
ment program.  There  was  considerable  red 
tape  involved  later  but  eventually  a  plan 
was  worked  out  which  satisfied  the  National 
Park  Service  on  the  access  road,  a  portion  of 
which  crosses  lands  of  Sequoia  National  Park 
Mineral  King  itself  Is  on  Forest  Service  Land. 
In  addition,  the  California  state  highway 
department  developed  an  excellent  access 
road  plan  from  Three  Rivers  Into  Mineral 
King  and  road  construction  financing  was 
approved 

Then  the  Sierra  Club  Interjected  Itself 
in  the  proceedings  and  filed  a  protest  in 
federal  district  court  In  San  Francisco  TTnis 
action  is  pending  and  currently  no  one  knows 
when  a  decision  may  be  handed  down 

"Meantime  detailed  planning  for  the  de- 
velopment Of  Mineral  King  by  the  Disney 
Corp  has  been  slowed  down,  in  fact.  Is  now 
largely  in  abeyance  for  even  the  planning 
stage  runs  Into  a  large  sum  It  would  be  un- 
wise for  the  Disney  officials  to  spend  such 
a  sum  pending  outcome  of  the  court  action 
instigated  by  the  Sierra  Club  but  It  Is  en- 
couraging that  the  Disney  firm  remains  en- 
thusiastic and  committed  to  the  project. 
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As  this  newspaper  has  prevloualy  stated. 
Uie  area  encompassed  by  the  proposed  de- 
velopment of  Mineral  King  Into  an  all-year 
around  recreation  center  Involves  a  rela- 
tively small  amount  of  land. 

•  In  Sequoia  NaUonal  Forest,  only  the  land 
required  for  the  access  route  Is  Involved  and 
the  excellent  road  plan  made  by  the  state 
highway  department  protects  sequoia  trees 
along  the  proposed  route. 

■  There  will  be  ample  areas  for  hikers,  back 
p.K-kers.  etc  .  who  want  the  primitive  sort 
(.1  outdixir  recreation  which  the  Sierra  Club 
seems  to  believe  would  be  somewhat  cur- 
tailed bv  the  Mineral  King  project. 

The  number  of  ix-ople  Involved  In  hiking 
and  back  packing  Into  the  high  countrj-  is 
rel.itlvely  small  compared  with  the  many, 
many  more  who  could  enjoy  family  recrea- 
tion In  Mineral  King  a.s  envisioned  by  the 
Disney  plan  Essentially  It  Ixjils  down  to 
whether  the  few  should  prohibit  the  many 
tiom  enjoyment  of  multiple  recreation  in  flie 
high  country. 

Henry  C  Mac  Arthur.  Capitol  News  Service, 
Thursday.  June  12,  1969: 

Once  again,  the  self-righteous  organlzii- 
tion  known  as  the  Sierra  Club  has  taken  it 
upon  Itself  to  thwart  establishment  and 
building  of  the  »35  million  Mineral  King 
project,  which  when  completed,  would  offer 
access  to  .i  modern  recreation  area  now  de- 
nied  to  a  large  part  of  the  public  •' 

•  Patently,  the  suit  appears  as  a  last-dlich 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Sierra  Club  to 
delay,  and  po.sslbly  halt  the  opening  of  the 
area  to  the  general  public, 

•What  the  Sierra  Club  doesn  l  seem  U> 
realize  Is  that  California  Is  nearly  half  way 
through  the  year  1969.  and  that  the  laws 
they  seek  to  invoke  were  enacted  nearly  a 
half  century  ago  In  other  words,  the  old 
laws  have  not  been  kept  up-to-date  with  a 
growing  California,  and  along  with  the 
growth,  and  increasing  need  for  recreational 
areas  that  the  public  alone  cannot  afford. 

"Why  anyone  for  selfish  or  other  reasons, 
should  seek  to  deprive  the  people  of  a  little 
help  from  private  enterprise  In  providing  a 
comfortable  spot  to  'get  away  from  It  all' 
once  in  awhile  Is  a  question  that  goes  un- 
answered, except  for  the  feitlsh  the  Sierra 
Club  has  of  keeping  the  common  people  out 
of  the  mountains." 

Pacts.  Redlands   Calif  ,  Thursday.  June  12. 

1969 

"In  Redlands  the  Irony  can  be  appreciated 
of  the  Sierra  Club  suit  io  prevent  the  devel- 
opment of  a  great  ski  resort  at  Mineral  King 
by  Walt  Disney  Productions. 

At  one  time,  the  late  Mr  Disney  con- 
sidered applying  to  the  US,  Forest  Service 
for  a  permit  Uj  develop  a  ski  resort  on  the 
north  slope  of  San  Gorgonlo.  about  40  miles 
east  of  Redlands  the  gateway  city  to  that 
region 

•  He  backed  off  when  he  found  that  con- 
.servatlonlsis— he  was  philosophically  on  their 
side — fiercely  opposed  any  breach  of  the  San 
Gorgonlo  Wilderness  Area. 

•In  life  he  seized  on  the  opportunity 
created  by  a  Forest  Service  call  tn  1965  for 
proposals  to  develop  Mineral  King  as  a  ski 
resort  Now.  In  death,  his  vision  is  t)elng 
blackballed  by  the  conservationist  element 
with  whom  he  had  sought  to  cooperate." 

•In  this  controversy,  they  are  not  fighting 
private  Interests  such  as  power  companies, 
lumber  companies,  oil  companies  or  Disney 
Enterprises  They  are  blocking  the  U.S.  For- 
est Service  which  we  believe  has  an  honest 
record  of  fidelity  to  the  highest  public  in- 
terest. 

The  Forest  Service  has  denied  permits  for 
commercial  ski  development  where  it  has 
found  wilderness  values  paramount.  That  Is 
true  of  our  San  Gorgonlo. 

•It  has  granted  permits  where  appropriate, 
resulting  In  the  development  of  many  of  the 
great  ski  areas  of  the  West — Sun  Valley. 
Mammoth  Mountain.  Aspen.  Squaw  Valley 
and  Alta,  among  them. 
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■The   Forest   Service   should   prevail   and 

Disney  Enterprises  should  proceed  with  lt» 

highly   responsible   plans  for  development." 

Kegister-Pajaronlan.     WatsonvUle,     Calif., 

February   19.   1069: 

•It  may  take  many  decades  to  fully  realize 
the  tremendous  contribution  made  by  the 
Sierra  Club  to  preserve  our  dwindling  natural 
resources  for  the  pleasure  of  yet  unborn  gen- 
erations " 

•  Neverthless.  we  wonder  If  the  Sierra  Club 
IbU't  carrying  Its  enthusiasm  too  far  (and 
losing  friends)  by  Its  continuing  and  Inflexi- 
ble opposition  to  the  development  of  the 
Mineral  King  area  Into  a  year-round  resort 
area  of  the  magnitude  of  YosenUte. 

The  general  thesis  of  the  Sierra  Club  as 
we  understand  It  Is  that  such  a  development 
will  pollute  and  spoil  a  prime  wilderness 
area  (this  argument  la  contradicted  by  the 
facts,  we  feel),  and  that  It  should  be  saved 
for  those  with  the  strength  and  will  to  get 
there  on  foot. 

■The  Sierra,  true,  represents  one  of  the 
last  refuges  for  the  Callfornian  anxious  to 
get  away  occasionally  to  recharge  his  physi- 
cal and  psychic  batteries.  Nevertheless,  It 
would  be  a  shame  to  deny  where  It  proves 
practical,  as  It  does  at  Mineral  King,  some 
of  these  same  benefits  and  rewards  for  those 
less  wining  or  able  to  endure  the  sometlmes- 
ordeal  of  backpacking. 

"The  mountains  and  valleys,  after  all,  are 
not  the  exclusive  preserve  of  the  Sierra  Club. 
They  belong  to  all  of  us.  Even  with  the 
opening  up  of  Mineral  King,  there  still  re- 
main vast  areas  In  the  Sierra  where  one 
can  retreat  and  contemplate  in  silence." 

Long  Beach.  California.  Independent 
Press-Telegram  (BUI  Duncan,  writing  In  the 
Southland  Sunday  edition  of  December  14, 
1969) : 

"In  the  1800s,  a  handful  of  prospectors 
discovered  gold  on  the  western  slopes  of  the 
High  Sierra.  Word  of  the  discovery  quickly 
spread  and  hundreds  rushed  up  the  moun- 
tains to  dig  and  pan  for  gold.  A  mountain 
mining  community  was  founded  and,  be- 
cause the  veins  of  ore  also  contained  cop- 
per, silver  and  lead,  the  miners  called  their 
new  town  Mineral  King. 

"But  the  veins  were  not  as  rich  as  had 
been  hoped  and  slowly  the  boom  town  be- 
came a  virtual  ghost  town,  except  for  a  few 
optimistic  prospectors. 

"Mineral  King  never  really  died.  At  one 
time  m  the  1890b  another  kind  of  prospector 
laid  out  a  subdivision  for  Mineral  King.  It 
didn't  do  so  well,  but  the  miners  had  paved 
the  way  to  one  of  America's  most  scenic 
areas,  terrain  similar  to  the  Alps  with  bold, 
rugged  peaks  reaching  as  high  as  12,405  feet. 
"In  the  winter,  nature  drapes  an  ermine 
robe  of  white  over  the  peaks  and  valleys, 
only  to  shed  the  royal  garment  In  the  spring, 
transforming  the  area  into  a  wonderland  of 
mountain  glades,  limestone  caverns,  crystal 
lakes,  waterfalls,  pine  forests  and  grassy 
meadows. 

"Even  after  the  miners  left,  folk  from  the 
hot,  dry  San  Joaquin  Valley  made  their  way 
up  the  sloi)e6  to  Mineral  King  where  they 
built — or  converted  abandoned  miners' 
shacks  Into — sununer  homes. 

"Eventually  the  California  Sierra  became 
part  of  the  National  Park  system  and  Mineral 
King  was  Included  In  the  Sequoia  National 
Forest  In  annual  reports  and  surveys,  park 
officials  have  been  describing  Mineral  King 
lor  years  as  one  of  the  nation's  greatest 
potential  winter  sports  meccas.  Twenty  years 
ago.  three  skiers  surveyed  Mineral  King's 
pcteiitlal  and  Included  In  their  report  this 
description  of  the  area:  'Take  a  half  dozen 
Sun  Valleys,  line  them  up  and  you'll  have 
some  Idea  of  Mineral  King.' 

"However,  there  was  always  one  major 
drawback — getting  In  and  out  of  the  place. 
The  narrow,  dangerous  dirt  road  leading  to 
the  area  couldn't  be  maintained  In  the  win- 
ter   In  1949,  the  Forest  Service  tried  to  get 
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private  developers  to  consider  opening  up 
Mineral  King  for  skiing  but,  despite  con- 
siderable interest,  no  proposals  came.  The 
building  of  an  all-weather  road  was  too  much 
to  surmount. 

"The  proposal  came  up  again  in  1953,  but 
the  road  stlU  proved  too  much.  Seven  years 
later.  In  February.  1960,  Walt  Disney  listened 
m  on  a  conversation  of  Olympic  officials  ex- 
pressing the  quadrennial  fear  that  there 
would  not  be  enough  snow  when  the  Olympic 
Winter  Games  opened  In  Squaw  Valley,  Calif. 
The  discussion  also  touched  on  the  lack  of 
skiing  areas  In  the  United  States.  This  set 
Disney  thinking. 

"  'You  could  always  tell  when  Walt  had  an 
Idea,"  said  a  close  associate  of  the  late  enter- 
tainment genius.  'He  had  a  way  of  mentally 
transposing  himself  Into  the  heart  of  an  idea 
while  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  ol 
people  babbling  about  something  entirely 
different.  It  was  uncanny — he  was  there  In 
the  crowd  In  physical  form,  but  somewhere 
else  In  spirit.* 

"Disney  turned  his  organization  loose  on 
locating  potential  skiing  areas.  Scouts 
scoured  Utah,  Colorado,  Wyoming.  Washing- 
ton and  California  and  brought  back  their 
reccanmendatlons.  One  area  seemed  Ideal— 
the  north  slopes  of  the  San  Gorgonlo  Moun- 
tains, 40  miles  east  of  Redlands.  Disney  in- 
vestigated, but  fotmd  the  area  to  be  part  of 
the  national  wilderness  preserve  and  re- 
jected the  location  entirely. 

"The  search  was  bUU  on  In  1965  when  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  once  again  Invited  pro- 
posaU  for  developing  Mineral  King.  The 
California  SUte  Ijeglslature  agreed  to  add  the 
Mineral  King  Road  to  the  state  highway  sys- 
tem and  to  build  a  21-mlle  all-weather  road 
to  the  recreation  area. 

"The  major  obstacle  removed,  six  bidders, 
including  Disney,  sought  the  Mineral  King 
project.  In  January,  1986,  Disney's  plan  won 
him  a  three-year  permit  to  work  out  a  master 
plan  for  the  development  of  Mineral  King 
and  this  master  plan  was  approved  Jan.  18, 
1969,  and  Walt  DUney  Productions  got  a  30- 
year  lease  to  develop  a  year-around  family 
recreational  center  at  Mineral  King. 

"Disney  was  dead,  but  the  touch  of  this 
magic-maker  was  definitely  In  the  Mineral 
King  project: 

"Construction  of  an  Alpine  Village  that 
would  look  as  though  It  had  been  there  a 
thotisand  years. 

"Complete  elimination  of  automobiles  from 
the  valley  floor  by  building  a  sub-level  auto- 
mobile reception  center  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
downhill. 

"Lifting  the  visitors  to  the  village  via  an 

electrically  powered,  cog-assisted  rail  system. 

"Building  22  ski   Ufts.  a   combination   of 

chair   Ufts   and    gondolas,    to   reach   skiing 

elevations. 

"Creating  a  year-around  family  recreation 
spa  for  winter  and  summer  sports. 

"The  one  thing  it  will  not  be  is  another 
Disneyland.  Disney,  before  his  death,  empha- 
sized this.  'Disneyland  is  entertainment,  but 
Mineral  King  will  be  outdoor  recreation,  de- 
veloped primarily  for  families  and  in  full 
keeping  with  the  environment." 

"Mineral  King  Is  Ideally  suited  for  out- 
door recreation.  It  encompasses  approxi- 
mately 30  square  miles  In  the  north  portion 
of  Sequoia  National  Forest,  55  miles  east  of 
Vlsalla.  Its  valley  floor,  situated  along  the 
headwaters  of  the  East  Fork  of  the  Kaweah 
River,  Is  at  an  altitude  of  7  800  feet,  nearly 
twice  the  altitude  of  Yosemlte  and  the  same 
altitude  as  Aspen,  Colo.  The  valley  Itself  is 
two  miles  long. 

"The  man  behind  the  Disney  plan  is  Rob- 
ert B.  Hicks,  Mineral  King  project  manager 
and  an  avid  skier  himself.  The  skiing  poten- 
tial of  the  area  is  what  thrUls  him. 

"  'Eight  majw  basins  in  these  mountains 
offer  snow  conditions  among  the  most  de- 
pendable In  North  America  and  provide  ski 
terrain  equivalent  to  six  Squaw  Valleys,"  he 
said.  "It  is  one  of  the  few  areas  in  the  United 
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States  which  offers  uninterrupted  ski  runs  as 
long  as  four  miles,  with  a  vertical  drop  of 
over  3,700  feet.  And  the  area  has  slopes  that 
will  accommodate  skiers  of  all  levels  of 
competence.' 

"The  Disney  ski  plan  calls  for  first  phase 
development  to  be  concentrated  In  hve  adja- 
cent bowls,  located  on  north  facing  slopes — 
to  the  south  and  west  of  Mineral  King  Valley. 
■Mosquito  Bowl,  one  of  the  largest  and 
longest  Intermediate  ski  ,ireas  in  the  United 
States,  offers  runs  of  nearly  three  miles  and 
vertical  drops  rarging  irom  11.100  feet  to 
7.500  feet. 

•■  This  Is  a  very  exciting  project.'  Hicks 
said.  I  tielieve  Mineral  King  is  the  most 
outstanding  ski  area  in  the  world.  It  has 
better  weather,  more  sunshine,  less  wind  and 
doesn't  have  the  extreme  temperatures  of 
other  ski  areas.  It  is  definitely  one  of  the  most 
scenic  anywhere  in  the  world.' 

•The  winter  skiing  season  could  begin  as 
early  as  September  and  extend  tis  late  as 
May,  according  to  Hicks.  On  this  preliminary 
plan  alone,  the  Disney  organization  has  spent 
$500,000.  The  total  project,  when  completed, 
vrtll  be  a  $35.3  million  Investment. 

"But  skiing  is  only  one  part  of  the  master 
plan  for  Mineral  King.  Other  winter  sporU 
include  bobsledding.  ski-bobbing  and  riding 
Inner  tubes  and  snow  pans  down  selected 
Inclines.  An  area  will  be  set  aside  for  snow 
sculpturing. 

"  'We  also  plan  an  outdoor  heated  swim- 
ming pool  in  the  village,'  Hicks  said,  'plus 
indoor-outdoor  skating  rinks,  a  ski  Jump 
ampltheater  and  trails  for  cross-country 
skiers.' 

"Summer  recreation  includes  fishing,  pic- 
nicking, camping,  hiking  and  horseback  rid- 
ing. The  village  will  have  hotels,  apartments 
and  other  lodging  accommodations,  in  addi- 
tion to  theaters,  restaurants,  specialty  shops, 
a  conference  center  and  indoor-outdoor  rec- 
reational facilities.  The  plan  calls  for  465 
guest  lodging  units,  accommodating  1,505 
persons,  the  first  year.  Five  years  later  the 
village  will  have  1,030  units  for  3,310  guests 
About  90  per  cent,  Hicks  said,  will  be  lodg- 
ing units  for  families  in  the  moderate  to 
medium  price  bracket. 

"Pricing  wlU  be  under  strict  control  of 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

■The  most  significant  part  of  the  plan. 
Hicks  said,  is  the  approach  that  permits  the 
eliminating  of  automobiles.  The  sub-level 
parking  garage  will  be  hidden  from  the  view 
of  the  valley.  "The  absence  of  cars  will  re- 
sult in  spontaneity  of  village  design."  Hicks 
pointed  out,  'and  this  was  a  major  objective 
in  our  master  planning." 

"Streets  In  the  village  will  be  designed  as 
park-walks  and  tree-lined  concourses  suited 
for  skiers,  pedestrians  or  horse-drawn 
sleighs.  The  area  will  be  free  from  noise, 
congestion  and  exhaust  fumes  of  automo- 
biles. 

"The  village  will  occupy  between  35  and 
50  acres;  the  parking  structure  will  be  on 
41/2  acres,  and  In  all  a  maximum  of  80  acres 
of  land  will  be  used  for  construction.  None 
of  this  land  will  be  owned  by  Disney  and 
will  remain  at  all  times  under  control  of  the 
Forest  Service. 

"What  is  proposed  (or  Mineral  King  Isn't 
unique:  in  fact,  It  is  the  same  thin«  that 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  done  In  conjunc- 
tion with  private  enterprise  In  nearly  loO 
winter  sports  areas.  Including  Sun  V'nlley. 
Squaw  Valley  and  Aspen. 

"  'What  we  are  doing.'  said  a  Forest  Serv- 
ice spokesman,  'Is  working  with  private  re- 
sources to  develop  a  winter  recreation  area. 
In  this  case  we  are  capitalizing  ui>on  Min- 
eral King's  outstanding  recreational  poten- 
tial and  we  are  doing  It  In  such  a  way  that 
the  result  would  be  most  compatible  with  the 
valley's  uniquely  spectacular  alpine  environ- 
ment.' 

"The  Disney  organization  was  chosen,  he 
said,  'because  their  plan  was  the  best  of  the 
sis  submitted  ' 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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-Donn  B  T.itum.  Dl-ney  Prod  vie  tlor.i  pres- 
ident, added  Mineral  King  Is  a  lo^l  il  ovit- 
(trowth  of  Disney  exper.enc«  and  lDi«rest  in 
the  outdoors,  and  In  serving  the  pubUc  In 
the  Implementation  of  Uiia  mister  plan  the 
nuiiev  or^.inu.illon  «!'.!  dedicate  ever>-  ef- 
fort t'l  preservinR  &iii  enhancing  the  aesthe- 
tic aiid  natural  t)e.iuty  vt  l-hls  m  it:nifl'--ent 
lire*  ■ 

"Sounds  wonderfvil,  doesn't  it? 
But    there    is    a    troll    under    the    alp'.ne 
brldKe 

"The  Sierra  Club  of  C.illfornla.  the  con- 
yervatlonlst  org.uiiz.Atlou.  his  f\led  suit  in 
Federii  D.strlct  Court  In  S-m  Francisco  to 
block  the  Mlnenl  Km^  devel  .pment  The 
court  his  granted  a  tempir.iry  injunction 
to  pre-.ent  a:.y  »  rk  from  being  done  on 
Mineral   King  until  tne  suit  l.s  settled 

We  ve  pc.liod  all  our  peop'.e  out'  Hichs 
Siid  I  ve  been  divert^  t»^  pl.'nnlng  work  on 
the  Di^nev  World  project  In  Florida  P<.>r  all 
Intent  and  purpose.  Mineral  King  Is  at  a 
si.iadot:;!  Were  In  a  position  that  we  Just 
have  to  su  and  wait  ' 

•  Duiiey  l3  not  p.irt  of  the  lawsuit.  The 
Sierra  Club  sued  only  the  U  S  government 
■  To  sue  Dlsnev.'  quipped  jne  Sierra  Club 
member,  'would  be  like  suing  motherh»T<:<l 
the  FI-M?  and  the  Bov  Scouts  all  at  once  Be- 
sides, we  re  not  aft*T  Disney  We  are  ag-ainst 
turning  a  wilderness  area  over  to  any  prU-ate 
entrepreneur  ' 

"Alihoush  b.i.'ied  on  sever  il  le^l  technl- 
caliues.  basically  the  lawsuit  l.s  testing  the 
US.  government  s  right  to  offer  MinerU 
King  for  development  by  private  enterprise 
The  club  wants  Mineral  King  kept  un- 
spoiled.' and  tni,— In  the  case  of  Mineral 
Kin;?— means  reserved  for  a  few  hardy  back- 
packers who  are  equipped   to    rough  If 

•  What  the  outcome  will  be  Is  questionable 

•  Hicks  eipressed  Dlsneys  frustration  and 
said  he  wanted  the  matter  settled  as  so»jn  as 
possible,  because  »e  are  already  a  year  be- 
hind schedule  and  ever>-  day  the  delay  con- 
tinues puts  us  further  t)ehlnd  ' 

••Judging  from  the  angry  mood  of  the 
Sierra  Club.  It  appears  the  fight  might  go 
on  until  hell  freezes  over  And  If  that  hap- 
pens, the  wilderness  purlsca  Just  might  claim 
hell  too  ■■ 


REAL  WORKERS  AGAINST 
POLLUTION 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CAi-iroaKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVfcS 

Thursday.  January  22.  1970 
Mr      BROWN     of     California.     Mr. 
Speaker,  some  people  tAlk  a  lot  about 
pollution   and  environmental  quality- 
others  do  something  about  It. 

RecenUy.  I  have  read  three  newspa- 
per articles  about  a  number  of  Southern 
Califomians  who  have  taken  to  direct 
action  In  combatung  smog  and  other  en- 
vironmental ills. 

Each  of  these  Califomians  directs 
their  actions  in  a  different  way:  indeed, 
not  all  of  their  efforts  concentrate  on 
California  problems.  Each  deserves  im- 
mense encouragement  and  praise;  they 
are  the  vanguard  in  the  crucial  struggle 
to  mamUin  life  on  this  planet. 

For  11  years,  my  friend  Smith  Grla- 
wold  headed  Los  Angeles  County's  pro- 
pram— fighting  smog.  Smith  Griswold 
was  the  man  who  first  sxiggested  that  the 
major  automobile  manufacturers  might 
be  consorting  Illegally  to  limit  develop- 
ment of  effective  air  pollution  controls — 
and.  of  couree.  thla  allegation  was  the 
key  factor  In  the  antitrust  suit  brought 


jiLst  over  a  year  aco  by  the  Ju.<tirc  De- 
partment a-,'ain5t  the  auto  industr>'  Re- 
cently. Sm.Lh  Giiswold  has  concentrated 
his  emphasLs  on  the  need  for  nonpoUut- 
ini;  vehicles,  and  I  conferred  with  him 
before  mtroducini;  by  own  proposal  in 
this  area.  Tlie  SmoRlfss  Car  Develop- 
ment Act.  during  the  last  congressional 
.session 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  named  Mi-s. 
Ellen  Steam  Harris  as  one  of  itc.  "Women 
of  llie  Year  "  I  ccncur  witli  the  Times  in 
tins  clioicc  I  have  been  an  avid  follower 
of  Mr.s  Hati'i.^  con.stant  efforts  for  a 
clean  environment,  and  I  would  sly:ce^t 
that  tlie  new.sletter  of  Uie  Council  for 
PlanntniT  and  Conservation  would  be  an 
excellent  model  for  other  l^cal  antipol- 
lution piograms. 

Tlie  Peoples  Lobby,  a  group  c^tab- 
liihed  by  Mr  and  Mrs  Edwm  Koupal 
last  year  m  L.~is  Aniieles.  aims  to  battle 
pollution  through  a  massive  public  leg- 
islative program  I  endorse  the  somewhat 
drastic  methods  utilized  by  the  Koupals 
If  government  does  not  respond  to  needs, 
then  it  IS  up  to  tlie  cit^ens  thenisclves 
to  brmi,'  about  changes.  I  signed  the  Peo- 
ple s  Lobby  petitions  last  year,  and  I  still 
support  their  strong  stand  for  a  quahty 
environment. 

I  now  Insert  the  article.-;  about  these 
leaders  in  tlie  campaign  asa.nst  pollu- 
tion: 

IFrom  Uie  Wa-shlngum  PoK'.  J  .n   19. 
19701 
.\;r.T    <N0    Breathing    Wtxt     B'-T    Nor    IM 
THE   District   or   Co^^M8^^ 
I  By  Coim^m  McCarthy) 
Snmh    Griswold.    a    plugger.    wry.    binaxt. 
»ith  a  fUuty  impulse  to  say  what  lie  thinks, 
is  one  of  the  moet  dirt  and  tilth  minded  men 
in  Wa^ungton.  The  dirt  and  hlth  he  thinks 
about  is  not   that  of   the  smut  huiller  but 
the     kind    that    a    succeaolul    air    polluUcn 
fighter     is     Constantly     battling      Grlawold 
le.irued    his    trade    In    the    pollution    caplUl 
of  the  Western  world.  Uis  Angeles,  where  for 
11    years    he    was    the   air    polluu.m   control 
officer  of  Los  .\ngelee  County   He  touk  neither 
baloney  nor  stalling  from  pollution  offenders 
During  hU  tenure,  he  brought  40,000  pollu- 
Uun  cases  to  court,  with  conviction  or  giUlty 
pleas   m   96   per   cent.   No   polluUon   conUol 
officer  anywhere  In  the  country  h.is  matched 
this  record,  not  that  many  have  been  trying. 
•  When  the  Industrlea  find  out  youre  not 
playing    foouie   with   them.'   said   Griswold. 
they    get    with    it   They   cleaoi    up.    But   U 
doesn't  do   any  good   to  damn  only   the  In- 
dusUlalists  for  polluting  the  country,  they're 
Just  supplying  the  public  with  what  it  wanu. 
and  making  a  profit  in   the  proceas    Its  up 
to  the  couru  and  poliUclans  to  keep  Indus- 
try   from   poUuiing    You   can't  expect,   say. 
VS   Steel  to  install  a  billion  dollars  worth  of 
antl -smoke  devices  on  its  chimneys  when  U 
knows,    down    the   river,    Bethlehem   or   Re- 
public   wont    spend    a    penny    on    pollution 
control.  It's  up  to  the  courts  and  politicians 
to  make  them  all  slop  ' 

In  California,  Griswold  broke  new  ground 
in  developing  conLn>l  technology  for  various 
Industrial  operations — such  as  air  poUuUon 
controls  for  reSneriea,  power  plants,  steel 
mills,  grain  and  feed  operaUona.  The  flrat 
automobile  exhaust  control  labs  were  begun 
in  Los  Angeles  under  Griswold.  This  resulted 
in  the  l»««  California  law  requiring  new  cars 
sold  m  the  state  to  be  equipped  with  ei- 
baust  control  device*. 

■  This. "  says  Griswold.  'was  no  more  than 
a  Heah  wound  to  the  poUuters  at  OM.  Ford 
and  the  r««t  of  the  Detroit  crowd  After 
all  California  was  only  one  state  But  what 
happened    out    ther«    let    them    know    tbat 


the  public  wa.s  wising  up.  People  no  longer 
neetted  statistics  telling  them  the  auto- 
m-ikers  were  the  nations  major  air  pollu- 
ters:   thev   could  smell  It  for  themselves  " 

In  l'J65.  Griswold  left  Los  Angeles  to  be- 
c  'ine  abatement  and  cniitrol  chief  at  HEW's 
Office  for  Air  Pollution  Control  It  was  not 
l':ni{  before  he  discovered  that  Washington 
was    an    atmospheric    ces^pjc'l 

•T  had  an  aiiariment  on  Ma.stachu.'vetts 
A\cnuc  and  the  Ir.  iur  r^  o:n  li.id  white  cur- 
tains In  SIX  months'  t.me.  tliey  were  filthy. 
In  C.illfornia  vour  drapene-^  last  four  <,r  five 
vears  and  usually  the  sun  r<  t«  them  before 
thev  need  a  cleaning" 

On  another  ooc.islon  e.irly  In  Washington, 
On  .VI  Id  was  polL^hlng  his  car  on  the  curb 
He  hod  cle.ined  It  with  soap  and  water  thcr- 
oughlv  before  waxing  It  It  was  amazing 
Belore  I  could  put  the  wax  on  and  rub  It  off 
so  much  filth  from  the  atmosphere  fell  on 
the  Ci-.r  that  It  gummed  up  the  wax  IiL'tead 
of  shining  my  c.ir.  I  wound  up  smearing  It  " 
Grisw.  Id  stayed  three  year^  at  HEW  where 
he  was  known  for  his  fire  and  action  H" 
planned,  directed  and  executed  the  fe<!ersl 
air  pollution  abatement  program  He  did  for 
the  government  what  he  did  for  California 
set  up  the  federal  control  program  for  all 
automobile* 

After  making  what  he  thought  was  good 
progress,  the  C^ongress  pas.sed  In  1967  the 
Air  Qualry  Control  Act.  a  major  part  of 
which  passed  pollution  control  to  the  states 
The  latter  were  generally  no  more  equipped 
to  handle  this  problem  than  many  other 
social  problenvi  Soon,  the  control  efforts  that 
Griswold  built  up  were  diluted  or  Ignored 

He  left  the  government  In  late  1967  and 
set  up  a  private  consultancy  in  Washington 
He  now  has  more  business  than  he  can  han- 
dle, minus  the  restrictions  of  the  government 
Among  his  present  clients  are  Maine  and 
Puerto  Rico,  both  of  whom,  says  OrlswoUl 
•want  industry,  but  want  it  clean" 

Orlswoid's  present  office  looks  out  over  K 
Street  in  downtown  Washington,  "one  of  the 
worst  soot  alleys  in  the  nation.  I  see  in  Wash- 
ington every  day  at  least  10  violations  of  what 
would  end  up  with  court  action  In  Ix'S  An- 
geles Just  take  the  black  smoke  coming  from 
buildings:  that  was  banned  In  Ix3S  Angeles 
In  1956  Washington  has  a  smoke  abatement 
ordinance,  and  I've  heard  of  cases  where 
obvious  violators  are  warned.  But  what  does 
a  warning  do?  Violators  keep  right  on  pollut- 
ing I  haven  t  heard  of  anyone  being  taken 
to  court  because  of  breaking  the  pollution 
ordinance. 

•Go  to  the  top  of  any  downtown  building 
at  any  hour  of  the  day.  Wherever  you  turn, 
you  11  see  smoke  coming  from  a  building— a 
violation  against  basic  polluUon  measures. 
Everyone  who  has  eyes  and  lungs  knows  the 
big  violators  Pepco  has  been  one  of  the  worst. 
The  downtown  Hilton  has  been  typical  of  the 
hotels  At  regular  intervals,  the  tubes  of  the 
boiler  are  blown  That's  what  causes  the  black 
smoke  plumea  to  shoot  out  of  the  chimney 
It  makes  a  man-made  pollution  cloud." 

How  do  you  stop  the  hotels,  apartment.', 
and  commercial  buildings  in  Washington 
from  polluting  the  air? 

"The  first  step."  said  Griswold.  "Is  for  the 
press  and  television  to  Inform  the  public 
what's  going  on.  Name  the  polluUon  offend- 
ers—specifically  by  name,  what  they  do.  when 
and  where.  Are  they  using  high  suiphu.  resid- 
ual oU  in  their  bollera.  which  U  dangerous  to 
health,  or  have  they  converted  to  low  sulphur 
realdual  oil?  Why  arent  they  using  natural 
na  instead  of  coal?  Are  the  chimneys  of 
buildings  equipped  with  antl-poUutlon  de- 
vices? 

"When  the  public  gets  outraged  at  the  air 
polluuon  all  around  them,  the  poUUclans  and 
Uwmakeni  won't  be  afraid  to  act  forcefully 
and  stop  the  poUuters.  Nor  wlU  they  be  hesi- 
tant to  raise  and  spend  the  money  for  poUu- 
tion  control,  because  the  poUtlclana  love  a 
■afe  and  popular  issue. 
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"Of  course,  the  Industries  and  building 
managers  will  say  they're  doing  their  best 
already  to  ctxrb  pollution.  They  aren't,  De- 
troit Is  a  good  example  of  this.  They've 
known  for  over  50  years  that  the  internal 
combustion  engine  was  the  major  cause  of 
U  S  air  pollution.  Only  now,  when  the  public, 
informed  by  the  press.  Is  finally  putting  the 
heat  on,  are  they  saying  that  changes  are 
coming.  They  cant  stall  any  more." 

After  the  automobile  and  building  pollut- 
ers are  controlled,  there  Is  the  problem  of 
disposing  solid  wastes  by  burning.  "Wash- 
ington." says  Griswold.  "has  what  It  thinks 
are  modern  Incinerators  But  what  we  need 
are  pollution-free  programs  for  solid  waste 
disposal.  The  city  Is  finally  waking  up  and 
getting  land  fill  operations  for  garbage  and 
rubbish,  something  Los  Angeles  did  nearly 
15  years  ago  " 

Repeatedly.  Griswold  says  that  a  major 
air  pollution  control  program  In  Washing- 
ton, as  In  any  other  city,  will  coat  money. 
"Mayor  Washington  knows  about  the  prob- 
lem, but  what  can  he  do?  Crime  and  poverty 
have  him  In  a  corner,  plus  the  politicians 
who  won't  give  the  District  the  right  to 
run  its  own  affairs.  Up  against  all  that,  the 
problem  of  environment  must  strike  the 
mayor  as  minor.  Indeed." 

Griswold.  who  drives  a  non-polluting  car 
that  nuis  on  natural  gas.  does  not  expect 
much  from  the  Nixon  administration  on  en- 
vironmental problems.  "Some  good  minds 
are  working,  and  solutions  aren't  hard  to 
find.  But  in  government,  the  squeakiest 
wheel  gets  the  grease  Right  now.  it's  in- 
flation. Vietnam  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment that  dominate  the  budget.  Nothing 
dramatic  is  happening  in  the  pollution 
field.  Just  the  dally,  methodical  destruc- 
tion of  our  land,  air  and  water.  If  yester- 
day, say  hypothetlcally,  the  Potomac  was 
a  clear  mountain  river  but  today  became  a 
sewer,  that  would  be  dramatic  and  things 
would  happen  fast  But  since  the  Potomac, 
like  our  other  natural  resources,  was  ruined 
slowly  over  the  decades,  well,  few  get 
alarmed." 

As  for  air  pollution  control.  Griswold  In- 
tends to  keep  on  as  a  free-lance  consultant. 
He  has  enough  demands  on  his  time  from 
people  who  are  serious  about  keeping  the 
air  clean  not  to  think  about  those  who 
still  shirk  the  problem.  He  believes  most  of 
the  facta  about  controlling  air  pollution  are 
known,  and  that  no  more  advisory  councils, 
reports,  committees,  congressional  hearings 
or  speeches  are  needed.  What  may  really  be 
needed,  grimly,  is  for  a  major  U.S.  city  to 
sufler  a  smog  suffocation  that  would  kill 
thousands  of  people.  "That  will  get  action," 
says  Griswold. 

Where  will  he  l>e  when  and  If  such  a  pol- 
lution disaster  occurs?  Odds  on  in  Maine  or 
Puerto    Rico,    alive    and    breathing    well. 

(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Dec.  26,  1969] 

A  PoE  or  Noise,  Waste,  Poixution 

(By  Art  Seidenbaum) 

Ellen  Stern  Harris  is  a  modern  kind  of 
earth  mother  who  fights  for  land,  sea  and 
air.  She  is  a  state  official,  a  community  or- 
ganizer and  a  most  uncommon  scold.  The 
conservation  of  Callfomia  is  what  concerns 
her  and  all  of  a  sudden  she  can  claim  vic- 
tories. 

This  is  the  year  that  pollution  finally  be- 
came a  priority  issue  as  the  sktea  dimmed 
and  the  seas  ran  dirty.  PoUUclans  have 
plunged  into  the  muck,  running  from  right 
and  left,  to  embrace  nature  at  last.  The  media 
have  launched  series  and  specials  and  new 
departments  devoted  to  ecology,  environ- 
ment, land  use.  Conservation  replaces  con- 
frontation as  an  acceptable  word  on  college 
campuses. 

Saving  the  natural  world  is  now  an  ex- 
tremely popular  thing  to  do. 

Mrs.  Harris,  a  Times  Woman  of  the  Year, 
was  at  it  in  the  bad  old  days  when  most  peo- 
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pie  thought  that  development  meant  prog- 
ress, when  It  was  bad  manners  to  mention 
pollution  without  covering  yotu-  mouth  and 
turning  your  head  away. 

When  Mrs.  Harris  was  lobbying  for  parks 
In  the  Santa  Monica  Movmtalns  in  1966, 
newsmen  used  to  run  and  hide  because  argu- 
ments about  open  space  did  not  fill  columns. 

When  Mrs.  Harris  was  appointed  to  the 
regional  Water  Quality  Control  Board  in  the 
same  year,  a  government  acquaintance  con- 
gratulated her  and  said.    Great.  But  what  is 

it?" 

When  Mrs.  Harris  helped  start  the  Council 
for  Planning  and  Conservation  in  1967,  a  lot 
of  locals  ho-hummed  and  figured  it  was  Just 
another  outfit  with  a  long  name  and  little 
iiitluence. 

Well,  in  1969  Ellen  Harris'  time  had  come 
and  the  rest  of  us  finally  caught  up  with  her 
cauae. 

This  year  newsmen  went  to  her  and  you 
might  have  read  about  Mrs.  Harris  in  edi- 
torials in  the  Sunday  Opinion  SecUon,  in  the 
Metropolitan  News  Section,  and.  in  profile,  in 
this  section.  Water,  waste,  noise,  parks  and 
pollution  were  the  subjects;  she  was  busy  in 
all  of  them. 

This  year  her  efforts  on  the  Los  Angeles 
Regional  Water  Quality  Control  Board 
changed  a  "what-is-lt"  body  into  an  effective 
force  for  cleaning  up  our  shoreline. 

The  State  of  CaliforrUa  has  finally  set 
stringent  standards  on  what  may  be  dumped 
in  Los  Angeles  Harbor  or  Dominguez  Channel. 
Mrs.  Harris  was  one  of  the  catalysts  who  made 
cleaning  possible;  she  convinced  the  bu- 
reaucracy that  private  industry  was  polluting 
the  life  out  of  public  property. 

This  year  the  woman  who  used  to  be 
kno«m  as  "Brown's  Revenge,"  because  she 
was  a  late  appointment  by  a  lame  duck  gov- 
ernor, has  new  friends  on  the  board  itself. 
She  even  wins  votes  from  industry  repre- 
sentatives and  admits,  "It's  astonishing 
when  the  people  you've  been  fighting  finally 
agree  with  you." 

And  this  year,  the  council  with  the  long 
name  has  been  joined  by  more  than  50  con- 
servation-minded organizations,  from  the 
American  Institute  of  architects  to  the  Wil- 
derness Poimdatlon.  from  the  citizens'  com- 
mittee that  did  save  Cabrillo  Beach  to  the 
citizens'  committee  that  ultimately  saved 
Hazard  Park. 

Citizens  won  several  battles  this  year  and 
the  council — which  is  a  clearing  house  and 
public  amplifier  for  citizen  groups — deserves 
considerable  credit.  Ellen  Harris  writes  the 
council's  monthly  newsletter,  toughly  and 
truly  summarizing  the  batUes  on  all  fronts. 
She  runs  the  outfit  out  of  her  own  home  be- 
cause Its  shoestring  budget  Lb  a  conserva- 
tion battle  all  by  Itself. 

Instead  of  sleeping,  Ellen  Harris  often 
spends  her  spare  time  flghUng  the  aural 
p>ollutlon  that  keeps  so  many  of  us  awake  at 
night. 

This  year.  In  a  memorable  Interview  with 
an  executive  from  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency.  Mrs.  Harris  Insisted  on  a  solution  for 
night  Jet  noise.  The  federal  official  was  fool- 
ish enough  to  suggest,  "I  have  a  friend  who 
keeps  a  small  machine  in  her  l>edroom  that 
makes  a  small  buzz.  It  goes  all  night  to 
drawn  out  the  sound  of  airplanes  .  .  ." 

Mrs.  Harris  could  not  accept  more  noise 
for  an  answer.  Instead  she  carried  the  bat- 
tles of  the  buzzes  to  her  councllmen  and  the 
noise  problem  has  become  the  subject  of 
continuing  public  hearings. 

Mrs.  Harris  always  does  her  technological 
homework,  calling  on  an  assortment  of 
sympathetic  ««eloglcal  experts  for  advice. 
But  her  style  Is  direct  action.  And  the  only 
cure  for  this  uncommon  scold  is  results. 

"Sometimes,"  says  Ellen  Harris,  "I  think 
professional  people  and  political  people  know 
all  the  reasons  why  you  cant  change  things 
and  why  you  can't  make  better  things  hap- 
pen. I  never  knew  that  much." 
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BCOCRGX  OF  POU-tJ'rEES 

The  scourge  of  polluters  Is  an  attractive 
third-generation  Califomian  who  went  to 
school  in  Beverly  Hill,  chose  marriage  instead 
of  college,  had  two  children  and  might  have 
been  any  other  matron  if  the  climate  hadn't 
changed  for  the  worse.  She  divorced  several 
years  ago  and  admits  having  Just  survived 
'•the  40-trauma.  My  two  kids  were  so  lovely. 
They  went  out  and  brought  home  autumn 
leaves." 

Ellen  Harris  shares  a  handsomely  con- 
served Beverly  Hills  house  with  the  two 
high  school  leaves-bearers — Tom  Harris.  18. 
and  Jane  Harris.  16.  They  are  a  family  and 
they  talk  to  each  other. 

The  evening  I  arrived  to  Interview  the 
Times  Woman  of  the  Year,  daughter  Jane 
wandered  into  the  conversation.  She  was 
cordial  and  said  kind  things  about  her 
mother.  But  when  I  asked  Jane  a  direct 
question.  Jane  didn't  want  to  horn  into  the 
story;  'Don't  write  anything  about  me."  she 
said.  "I  have  my  rights."  Then  she  laughed 
The  Harris  office  Is  right  off  the  living 
room,  a  clutter  of  file  cabinets  and  com- 
mendations and  Xerox  copies  of  reports  on 
what  ails  us. 

A  large  aerial  view  of  Manhattan  Island 
dominates  the  long  wall  of  the  office.  Ellen 
Harris  hung  it  there  as  a  reminder  of  what 
could  laecome  of  California  if  the  conserva- 
tionists quit.  In  the  office,  she  talks  rapidly 
and  persuasively,  pulling  out  papers  to  un- 
derline her  arguments.  In  the  living  room, 
she  listens  and  waits  for  questions. 

•  •  •  changed  Into  an  activist  in  the 
first  place.  She  told  me  it  was  palm  trees. 
Then  she  flustered  for  a  moment  and  apolo- 
gized for  being  lucky  enough  to  live  on  a 
street  with  palm  trees.  Mrs.  Harris  explained 
that  several  years  ago  she  realized  the  trees 
on  that  lucky  street  were  in  terrible  need 
of  trimming.  She  called  the  bureaucracy  and 
the  bureaucracy  told  her  to  call  back  In  six 
montlis. 

Six  months  later,  the  bureaucracy  put  her 
off  again,  pleading  lack  of  funds,  lack  of 
labor  —a  bureaucratic  abundance  of  the 
usual  excuses.  The  postponements  continued 
for  18  months,  until  the  day  Ellen  Harris 
called  once  more  and  threatened  to  serve  a 
petition  on  City  Hall. 

The  trees  were  trimmed  Immedlatly  and 
Mrs.  Harris  had  her  first  lesson  in  making 
change;  government  normally  does  nothing 
until  an  individual  enlists  support  to  em- 
barrass government. 

BtJN  BY  DETAULT 

"A  city  or  a  state  is  run  by  default, "  says 
Ellen  Harris,  "because  there's  a  tremendous 
group  of  people  out  there  who've  l)een  in- 
hibited from  participating.  They  don't  know 
their  own  power." 

Mrs.  Harris  moved  out  from  under  palm 
trees  to  a  wider  perspective.  She  worked  for 
the  mayor's  conference  on  beauty  In  1965. 
She  worked  for  the  governor's  conference 
on  beauty  the  same  year.  Beauty  was  a  good 
word  In  1966  because  Ladybird  Johnson  made 
a  national  project  out  of  it.  But  conserva- 
tion is  an  even  harder  chore,  which  Ellen 
Harris  learned  when  she  turned  lobbyist  for 
open  space  in  local  mountains. 

As  representative  for  the  Friends  of  the 
Santa  Monica  Mountains,  Mrs.  Harris  went 
to  Sacramento  and  discovered  that  there's 
an  unfortimate  relationship  between  those 
who  contribute  to  pollution  and  to  political 
campaigns.  "Too  often,"  says  Ellen  Harris, 
"the  man  who  votes  away  or  promises  away 
much  of  our  resources  is  the  same  man 
who's  been  provided  with  much  of  the  cam- 
paign kitty." 

Instead  of  bringing  money.  Ellen  Harris 
brought  persistence  and  candor.  She  learned 
that  there  are  good  guy*  and  bad  guys  In 
both  parties,  that  most  legislators  are  affa- 
ble, approachable  and  sometimes  even  con- 
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ven.h'.e     Tre«*eU    aj    huniAti    »nd    friendly 
creatures.  Uiey   behave   thut   way   In  return 

•Elected  officials. '  wy  Mrs  HarrU,  "reilly 
cani  be  Uitnuisigent  under  constant  pub- 
lic scrutiny.  And  the  Establlshineut  has  giv- 
en us  the  tools  for  public  scrutiny— us  up 
tc  us  to  use  ihcni 

She  Came  home  with  au  indoor  theory  of 
out4oor  survival  Wh.il  s  happeulni?  to  the 
ecology.  ■  oJers  the  ex-lobbyiat.  is  happcnini: 
Insider  Sdcr.nneato  comniutee  hearing  and 
yet  we  don  t  teach  ecology  that  way 

We  continue  to  teach  In  the  cla-vsrooin 
and  then  take  people  out  In  the  Oeld  That 
Isn  t  far  enough  Id  like  to  take  students  to 
cuy  cotincUs  jnd  boards  of  supervlstirs  where 
they  c:»n  learn  how  to  testily  and  how  to 
Influence  officials  door-to-door  " 

The  lady  who  dldn  t  go  to  college  now 
w.i:.ts  to  educate  the  contniunitv  If  we  CAt\ 
channel  our  human  resources  then  we  can 
be.;ln  to  save  our  natural  ones  I  d  like  to 
begin  a  workshop  wuh  a  whole  lot  of  women 
MKh  as  my  former  self   ' 

UAN-M.tDE    HO««r'llS 

Tlie  course  would  besjln  along  the  coast, 
where  Ellen  Hams  can  p<.iliit  out  hoth  »h>> 
orlt;in.il  ma^fi.incence  and  the  man-made 
horrors  Then  she'd  take  them  vo  hearing 
rooms  and  Introd  .ce  them  to  the  eood  (t\iys 
and  the  bad  truv.>  And  somewhere  along  the 
wray  Ellen  Harris  would  show  the  workshop 
what  you  c^n  d.i  with  the  media 

At  the  Water  Ciallty  Control  Bi^ard  meet- 
ings, where  she  w.l*  frequently  a  minority 
ct  one.  Ellen  Harris  learned  hi  w  the  press 
really  makes  a  difference  Whenever  the 
cameras  are  there  '  she  sai.s.  "people  tend  to 
vote  the  n^ht  way  If  you  could  have  the 
press  there—  h*ve  the  lights  on  and  the  c*m- 
eras  i?oiu<  even  IX  there  w.is  no  tilra  In  them 
our  side  would  win 

Woman  of  the  Year  Harris  Ls  winning  with 
the  system  She  put  the  system  to  serving  Its 
original  purpose     people 

And  nov  she  !s.sues  an  ecoIi>fi;lcal  invitation 
to  everybody       C  mon  In   The  waters  lousy 

[Prom  the  Ux  Angelea  Times.  Jan    8.   19701 

Tanceiits   or   Smog    Picht 

I  By  Richard  Buffumi 

The    adult,    which    Is    not    to   s.iy    mature 

smut  twok  stores  proliferate  here    Creeping 

urtjan  pollution,  including  smog,  has  become 

a  way  of  life  at  the  Intersection  of  Wilshlre 

Blvd   and  Western  .\ve 

In  a  dingy  ofBce  building  here,  lu  wide  old 
halls  sounding  lonely  echoes  as  you  walk 
down  them.  U  suite  205 — a  euphemism  for 
four  cramped  Utile  rooma  overtiowlng  wltii 
clutter.  ThU  l»  state  headquarters  for  the 
People  s  Lobby.  Inc  .  where  a  handful  of  mili- 
tant smog  battlers  are  stoutly  playing  out 
what  may  be  their  last  gasp  as  an  organl- 
z»uon. 

Last  Augrust  they  began  circulating  a  pair 
of  ualUatlve  peUllous  aimed  ac  priacuig  trnigh 
pollution  abatement  measures  on  the  No- 
vember general  election  ballot  One  U  an 
amendment  In  the  atate  Constitution  guar- 
anteeing that  all  persons  have  the  Inalien- 
able right  to  lue  in  an  environment  free  of 
pollution  and  coniaminaUon  The  other  Is 
a  highly  technical  document  known  as  the 
Clean  Environment  Act.  which.  Lf  added  as 
statute  provisions  to  otir  state  s  health  and 
safety  code,  would  force  strict  pollution 
abatement  standards.  wlUi  penalties,  upon 
industry,  Including  motor  vehicle  manu- 
facturers. 

puxaaiots  TiMts 
Operating  on  a  •boestrlng.  the  Peoples 
Lobby,  led  by  Mr  and  Mrs  Edwin  Koupal. 
HAS  fallen,  unfortunately,  upon  precarious 
tunes  By  the  Nov  X  deadline  they  had 
failed  to  obtain  sulBcient  signatures  of  regis- 
tered voters  to  quallTy  tb«  oonstltuUonal 
amendment  for  tbe  baiiot,  and  poaalbly  the 
stattue  reviatoo. 
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T  Jtlng  advantage  of  a  60-d..v  supphmen- 
tary  pe.lod  that  ends  Jan  26  they  are  en- 
gaged now  in  urging  volunteers  In  23  coun- 
ties Into  a  de.idline  spurt.  PeUUons  must  be 
In  headquarters  no  later  than  the  15th  The 
ma, or  obstacle  to  t!ie  suco-ss  of  tl.ls  gr.iss- 
roots  Initiative  cjtnip.ilgn  has  been  a  curious 
psychological  re.icUon  of  rejection  within 
th?  established  political  hierarchy  I  would 
characterize  it  as  a  parental  attitude  toward 
smi'g 

It  manifests  It.self  tills  way  poimclan-s. 
Uu-luiline  the  leaders  of  some  air  pollution 
control  dl.  trlcts.  would  prefer  to  construct 
piecemeal  legislation  e.«ch  t-iklni?  pergonal 
credit  tor  his  part  In  the  smo*;  battle,  rather 
ttian  accept  a  re.idvmade  set  of  pollution 
abatement  measures  This  applies  partlcu- 
lu-ly  to  the  st.itute  InltlaUve  with  the  sh.u-p 
teeth. 

oimcuLT   TO   Mt>Dirr 

The  very  n.^ture  of  this  Initiative  makes 
It  dlfBcult  to  modify  to  less  stringent  and 
"more  realistic"  abatement  standards — this 
is  to  say.  standards  more  ci>mpatlble  with 
Industry's  Inherent  economic  barriers  against 
r  ipld  chanjje 

.Moreover,  antipollution  Is  good  poUtlci  t"- 
diy.  reflecting  a  burgeoning  desire  of  the 
people  to  cle:in  up  their  deteriorating  envl- 
riMiment  The  18  separate  sm<ig  control 
nie.isures  submitted  Monday  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  .A.s.^embly  show  that  our  repre- 
sentatives are  scr.inibling  to  re.spond 

I  hope,  however.  lh.\t  the  Pe<jple's  Lobby 
volunteers  manning  their  card  tables  on 
smoggv  street  corners,  succeed  In  getting  at 
le.vst  the  health  and  s^ifety  code  iinieuduient 
on  the  November  ballot  There,  win  or  lose. 
It  will  serve  a  highly  u.-,eful  purp«>.--e  -  that 
•If  preserving  from  pressure-tactics  eroeion 
the  tntegri'y  of  the  Initially  tough  antlpol- 
hinrin  st.ind<\rds  proposed  by  our  legislators 
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ST.\TE  DEI'.\RTMKNT  ASSESSES 
SOVIET  ADHERENCE  TO  UNITED 
STATES-SOVIET  TREATIB:S 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP    INDM.V* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE^iENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  22.  1970 
Mr  HAMILTON.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
thoiwht  it  would  be  of  Inteirst  to  my 
colleaffue.s  to  read  some  recent  corre- 
spondence between  the  State  Department 
and  myself,  on  the  Issue  of  Soviet  adher- 
ence to  United  States-Soviet  treaties 
The  letters  and  documents  follow: 

DCCEMBO  8.  1»«9 

Hon   WtixiAM  P   RocCTS. 
Scce-'o/ y  o/  State. 
Depoftnifnt  0/  State, 
Wa^htngton.  D  C. 

DtJiM  Ma.  SscarraaT ;  I  am  often  confronted 
by  constuuents  who  state  that  the  Soviet 
Union  never  obeys  Its  ueaty  obUgations  and 
that  it  regards  a  treaty  as  a  mere  scrap  of 
paper  I  would  like  the  State  Department  to 
make  an  assessment  of  this  sweeping  gen- 
eralization 

In  doing  so,  would  you  please  list  the  major 
Soviet  American  ueatles  now  in  operaUon 
and  assess  each  one  for  the  degree  of  Soviet 
adherence  to  it. 

The  question  of  honoring  treaty  obllga- 
uons  becomes  of  crlllcal  Importance  U.  as 
the  President  hM  said,  we  are  entering  an 
era  of  negoUaUons  and  if  any  6ALT  talk 
decisions  are  to  be  regarded  as  binding 

1  look  forward  to  your  reply. 
Sincerely. 

LtM  H    Hamu-ton. 
Member  o/  Camgreu- 


DtPAHTWENT    or    STATt. 

Washington.  Janua'y  20,  1970. 
H<  n    Ixz  H    Hamh-ton. 
Housr  of  Rcpre^enfaftre.', 
Wa.th\ngton.   DC. 

Dfar  Concrtssman  Hamilton:  Secretnry 
Rogers  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  recent 
letter  concerning  Soviet-American  treaties. 
I  .im  plea-'^ed  to  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
pl^  re  with  you  thl.s  complicated,  but  timely, 
buhject. 

At  present,  the  United  States  and  the 
S.ivlet  Union  are  Joint  parties  to  170  Inter- 
national agreements,  cf  which  B.J  are  de- 
fined as  treaties  i ratified  with  ilie  advice  ami 
consent  of  the  Senate) 

Our  first  experience  In  concluding  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Government  was  the 
exchange  of  letters  with  Soviet  Porelgn  Min- 
uter Lltvinov  m  luaa  when  we  established 
diplomatic  relations.  While  most  of  the  pro- 
visions of  these  agreements  were  observed 
by  the  Soviets,  during  the  thirties  we  were 
obliged  to  protest  several  times  against  what 
we  considered  to  be  violations  of  the  Soviet 
pledge  not  to  spread  propaganda  in  the 
United  States  through  the  Comintern.  We 
also  objected  on  a  number  of  occasions 
against  Soviet  failure  to  provide  immediate 
iiotnicalion  and  access  to  US  c.tlzens  de- 
tained in  the  Soviet  Union.  This  situation 
was  corrected  when  the  US-USSR  Con.sul.ir 
Convention  went  Into  force  on  July  13,  1968 
Since  then,  the  Soviets  have  observed  It-s 
provisions  en  notification  and  access  to  de- 
tained U  S  clti/ens  The  Consular  Conven- 
tion Is  the  only  bilateral  Soviet-American 
treaty. 

The  SovleU  have  failed  U)  observe  several 
other  international  agreements  to  which  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  arc 
parties.  This  is  particularly  true  in  regard 
to  some  of  the  agreements  drawn  up  in  the 
hnal  stages  of  World  War  II  In  an  attempt 
to  deternune  the  postwar  pohtxal  contigura- 
tlon  of  Europe.  It  Is  extremely  dlfBcult  to 
provide  a  complete  rundown  of  these  Soviet 
violations,  however,  for  most  of  the  Uans- 
gresslons  Involved  multipartite  internatlon;.! 
agreements  relaUng.  In  many  cases,  to  very 
broadly -de  fined  political  concepu. 

As  an  example,  I  would  cite  that  part  of 
the  Yalta  Conference  Communique  (194oi 
dealing  wUh  the  form  of  government  which 
was  to  be  eetttbllshed  In  postwar  Poland 
The  Communique  referred  to  such  con- 
cepts as  democracy."  •'democratic  ele- 
ments' and  free  elections."  Agreements 
couched  in  such  broad  terminology  can  be 
effective  only  if  all  parties  are  in  funda- 
mental political  agreement  on  the  kind  of 
results  which  they  wish  to  achieve.  In  the 
case  cited  herein,  a  bitter  dispute  arose  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Western 
Powers  concemlni^  the  definition  of  these 
political  terms  Wltii  the  advantage  of  hind- 
sight, we  realize  that  the  ba-slc  problem  was 
not  whether  an  agreement  was  violated,  but 
whether  there  was  any  real     agreement." 

A-s  a  result  of  such  problems  In  the  early 
postwar  period,  the  United  SUtes  has  been 
ex'remely  careful  to  enter  Into  International 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  only  when 
there  are  safeguards  against  unilateral  se- 
cret violations  and  a  high  probability  that 
that  Soviets  will  respect  those  agreements 
We  have  carefully  asse.=sed  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  recent  negotiations  to 
make  certain  that  the  Soviets  have  perceived 
their  own  vital  interesU  to  be  Involved  In 
a  successful  agreement.  Just  as  we  have 
made  certain  that  such  agreement  is  in  the 
Interest  of  the  United  States.  Most,  but  not 
all.  of  the  successful  International  agree- 
ments reached  under  this  careful  policy 
have  l>een  In  technically-related  areas, 
which  have  provided  reliable  means  to  as- 
certain whether  the  agre*menu  are  being 
observed  The  Soviet  record  on  adherence  to 
intematlooal  t^temeuXm  In   thla  field  has 
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been  generally  comparable  to  that  of  other 

nations. 

Examples  of  technically-related  agree- 
ments which  have  entered  Into  force  Include 
the  Umlted  Test  Ban  Treaty  (1963).  the 
Outer  Space  Treaty  (1967)  and  the  Agree- 
ment on  the  Rescue  and  Return  of  Astro- 
nauts and  Objects  From  Outer  Space  (1968). 
E;ich  of  these  agreements  Involves  signifi- 
cant limitations  on  Soviet  rights  and  activi- 
ties in  the  fields  ol  weaponry  and  space,  and 
the  Soviets  have  respected  all  of  these  agree- 
ments thus  far. 

Another  significant  example  of  a  success- 
ful treaty  to  wlilch  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  parties  Is  the  Ant- 
arctic Treaty  (1959).  This  is  a  wlde-reach- 
Inst.  15-party  International  agreement  cov- 
ering scientific  cooperation  In  Antarctica 
and  prohibitions  against  military  activities 
and  the  placement  of  atomic  wastes  In  that 
area  This  treaty,  which  has  been  operative 
for  10  years,  has  been  strictly  observed  by 
aJl  parties.  Including  the  Soviet  Union. 

Although  all  of  the  successful  agreements 
cited  above  have  political,  as  well  as  tech- 
nical, connotations,  this  Is  particularly  true 
of  the  Antarctic  Treaty,  which  regulates  the 
political  status  of  Antarctica.  Another  "po- 
litical" treaty  which  the  Soviets  have  re- 
spected Is  the  Austrian  State  Treaty  (1955), 
which  established  the  status  and  neutrality 
of  postwar  Austria. 

I  am  enclosing  for  your  use  a  brief  Infor- 
mation sheet  titled  "The  Soviet  Union  and 
International  Agreements."  This  circular 
cites  two  very  fine  sources.  If  you  or  any  of 
your  constituents  wish  to  pursue  further 
this  very  complicated  subject.  I  am  also  en- 
closing more  detailed  lists  of  bilateral  and 
multilateral  US-Sovlet  agreements. 

Please  accept  my  apologies  for  the  delay 
In  answering  your  letter.  As  you  can  see 
from  the  foregoing,  this  Is  a  very  compli- 
cated subject,  and  considerable  attention 
has  been  devoted  to  our  reply. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  as.slstance  con- 
cerning this  subject,  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  call  upon  me. 

Sincerely  yours. 

H.  O    TORBERT,  Jr., 
.Acting  A.isi.itant  Secretary  for  Congres- 
liOTial  Relations. 

The  Sovirr  Union  and  Internationai. 
Agreements 

According  to  a  recent  count  by  the  Office 
of  the  Legal  Advisor  of  tbe  Department  of 
State,  there  are  170  International  agreements 
to  which  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  parties.  Of  these  83  are  multilateral 
treaties.  The  only  bilateral  US-USSR  treaty 
Is  the  Consular  Convention  which  entered 
into  force  In  JtUy  1968. 

A  listing  of  treaties  entered  Into  by  the 
Soviet  Government  and  a  discussion  of  how 
these  agreements  have  been  kept  Is  found  in 
Jan  P.  Trlska  and  Robert  M.  Slusser,  The 
Theory,  Late  and  Policy  of  Soviet  Treaties, 
and  A  Calendar  of  Soviet  Treaties,  1917-1957 
(Stanford  University  Press.  1959  and  1962). 
There  have  been  numerous  examples  of  So- 
viet violations  of  International  agreements. 
Many  of  these  are  violations  of  the  political 
arrangements  growing  out  of  the  attempted 
settlement  of  World  War  II.  and  many  are 
agreements  to  which  the  United  States  Is  not 
a  party. 

Because  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  observed 
a  number  of  its  International  agreements, 
however,  does  not  mean  that  it  Is  useless  to 
enter  Into  such  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Government.  Experience  has  shown  that 
agreements  which  have  either  built  In  safe- 
guards or  are  self  enforcing  can  be  made 
writh  the  Soviet  Union.  There  are  numerous 
bilateral  and  multilateral  agreements  which 
tbe  Soviet  Union  has  made  which  it  has 
found  in  its  interest  to  keep.  In  the  field  of 
technical  agreements,  the  record  of  the  Soviet 
Union  appears  to  be  comparable  to  that  of 
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most  other  nations.  Following  Is  a  list  of 
some  of  tbe  agreements  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  made  and,  despite  some  infrac- 
tions, has  generally  found  It  In  Its  Interest 
to  observe : 

Austrian  State  Treaty  ( 1955) . 

AntarcUc  Treaty  ( 1959 ) . 

Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  (1956). 

Convention  on  Road  Traffic  ( 1949 1 . 

Customs  Convention  on  the  Temporary 
Importation  of  Private  Road  Vehicles  (1954). 

Constitution  on  UNESCO  ( 1945) . 

Internationai  Convention  for  the  North- 
west Atlantic  Fisheries   (1949). 

Convention  on  the  Intergovernmental  Mar- 
itime Organization  (1948). 

Conventlton  on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  ( 194« 
and  1960). 

Regulations  for  Preventing  Collisions  at 
Sea  (1948  and  1960). 

Convention  of  the  World  Meteorologictil 
Organization  ( 1947 ) . 

Constitution  of  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation (1946). 

International  Sanitary  Regulations  (1951) . 

Universal  Postal  Convention  (1957). 

Agreement  for  the  Supresslon  of  the  Cir- 
culation of  Oljscene  Publications  (1949). 

Interim  Convention  on  Conservation  of 
North  Pacific  Fur  Seals  (1947). 

Internationai  Sugar  Agreement  (1948) . 

International  Telecommunication  Conven- 
tion (1995). 

Agreement  on  Cooperation  in  Exchanges  In 
the  Fields  of  Science,  Technology,  Education 
and  Culture  (There  have  been  four  such 
agreements  signed  since  1958,  covering  four 
successive  years) . 

Agreement  Relating  to  the  Exchange  of 
Medical  Films  ( 1955 ) . 

Agreement  Relating  to  the  Reciprocal 
Waiver  of  Visa  Fees  to  Non-Immigrants 
(1958). 

Agreement  on  the  Organization  of  Com- 
mercial Radio  Teletype  Communication 
Channels  (1946). 

Umlted  Atomic  Test  Ban  Treaty  ( 1963 ) . 

Agreement  on  Cooperation  in  the  Field  of 
Desalination,  Including  the  Use  of  Atomic 
Energy  (1964). 

Agreements  Relating  to  Pishing  Operations 
in  the  Northeastern  Pacific  Ocean  ( 1964  and 
1967). 

Agreement  Relating  to  Fishing  for  King 
Crab  (1965  and  1067). 

Statute  of  the  International  Agency  for 
Research  on  Cancer  ( 1965 ) . 

MOLTTLATEaAL      TXEATIXS       AND       OTHEK       In- 
TKHNATIONAI.     ACKCKMXNTS     IN      FOkCZ      BX- 

TwnzN     TH»     Unttkd     Statxs     and     THK 
Union  op  Soviet  Sociaust  REPtJBUcs 

ATRICA 

General  Act  for  the  repression  of  the 
African  slave  trade.  Signed  at  Brussels 
July  3,  18901  entered  into  force  for  the 
United  States  AprU  2,  1892,  subject  to  a 
statement.  27  Stat.  886;  TS  383;  U  Malloy 
1964. 

Convention  revising  the  duties  Imposed  by 
the  Brussels  convention  of  June  8,  1899  on 
spirituous  liquors  Imported  Into  certain  re- 
gions of  Africa.  Signed  at  Brussels  November 
3,  1906;  entered  Into  force  for  the  United 
States  December  2,  1907.  35  SUt.  1912;  TS 
467;  n  MaUoy  2205. 

ANTAaCTICA 

The  Antarctic  Treaty.  Signed  at  Washing- 
ton December  1,  1959;  entered  into  force  for 
the  United  States  Jtme  23,  1961.  12  UST 
794:  TIAS  4780;  402  UNTS  71. 

States  which  are  parties:  Argentina,  Aus- 
tralia, Belgium,  Chile.  Czechoslovakia,  Den- 
mark, Prance,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  Norway, 
Poland,  South  Africa,  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  United  Kingdom,  United 
State.:. 

Measures  relating  to  the  furtherance  of 
the  principles  and  objectives  of  the  Antarctic 
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Treaty.  Adopted  at  Canberra  July  24,  1961; 
entered  into  force  for  the  United  States 
April  30,   1962.  13  UST  1349;   TIAS  5094. 

Measures  relating  to  the  ftirtherance  of 
the  principles  and  objectives  of  the  Antarctic 
Treaty.  Adopted  at  Buenos  Aires  July  28. 
1962;  entered  In  to  force  for  the  United 
States  January  11,  1963.  14  UST  99;  TIAS 
6274. 

Measures,  Including  agreed  measures  for 
conservation  of  Antarctic  fauna  and  flora, 
relating  to  the  furtherance  of  the  principles 
and  objectives  of  the  Antarctic  Treaty. 
Adopted  at  Bru.ssels  June  2—13.  1964;  en- 
tered into  force  for  the  United  States  July  27. 
1966.  except  for  III-VII.  III-VIII  and 
ni-XI;  September  1.  1966  for  ITI-XI  17  UST 
991:  TIAS  6058. 

ASTRONAUTS 

Agreement  on  the  rescue  of  astronauts, 
the  return  of  astronauts,  and  the  return  of 
objects  launched  Into  outer  space.  Done  at 
Washington,  London,  and  Moscow  April  22. 
1968;  entered  Into  force  for  the  United  States 
December  3,  1968.  TIAS  6599. 

ATLANTIC    CHARTEa 

Joint  Declaration,  known  as  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  made  on  August  14,  1941.  55  Stat 
1600;  EAS236. 

ATOMIC   ENERGY    (SEE   ALSO   NUCLEAR   TEST  BAN) 

Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency.  Done  at  New  York  October  26. 
1956;  entered  into  force  for  the  United  States 
July  29,  1957,  subject  to  an  interpretation 
and  understanding.  8  UST  1093;  TIAS  3873; 
276  UNTS  3. 

Amendment:    October    4.    1961     (14    UST 
135:   TIAS  5284;   471   UNTS  334). 
AUsraiA 

State  treaty  for  the  reestablishment  of  an 
independent  and  democratic  Austria.  Signed 
at  Vienna  May  15.  1955;  entered  Into  force 
for  the  United  States  July  27.  1955.  6  UST 
2369;   TIAS  3298;  217  UNTS  223. 

AtrrOMOTTVE    TRAmC 

Convention  on  road  traffic,  with  annexes 
Done  at  Geneva  September  19,  1949;  entered 
Into  force  for  the  United  States  March  26, 
1952.  3  UST  308;  TIAS  2437;   125  UNTS  22. 

Convention  concerning  customs  facilities 
for  touring.  Done  at  New  York  June  4,  1954; 
entered  into  force  for  the  United  States  Sep- 
tember 11.  1957.  8  UST  1293;  TIAS  3879; 
276  UNTS  230. 

Customs  convention  on  the  temporary  im- 
portation of  private  road  vehicles.  Done  at 
New  Yorlt  Jtine  4,  1954;  entered  into  force 
for  the  United  States  December  15.  1957.  8 
UST  2097;  TIAS  3943;  282  UNTS  249. 

AVIATION 

Convention  for  the  unification  of  certain 
rules  relating  to  International  transpMrtation 
by  air,  with  additional  protocol.  Concluded 
at  Warsaw  October  12.  1929;  entered  into 
force  for  the  United  States  October  29.  1934. 
subject  to  a  reservation.  49  Stat.  3000:  TS 
876;  IV  Trenwith  5260;   137  LNTS  U. 

CITLTtiaAL    RELATIONS 

Convention  relating  to  International  ex- 
hibitions. Done  at  Paris  November  22.  1928; 
entered  into  force  for  the  United  States 
Jtine  24.  1968.  TIAS  6548;   111  LNTS  343. 

Constitution  of  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization. 
Concluded  at  London  November  16,  1945;  en- 
tered into  force  for  the  United  States  Novem- 
ber 4,  1946.  61  SUt.  2495;  TIAS  1580;  4  UNTS 
275. 

Resolutions  by  the  General  Conference  of 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific, 
and  Cultural  Organization  amending  the 
Constitution  of  the  Organization.  Adopted 
at  Montevideo  November  22  and  December  8, 
1954,  at  the  Eighth  Session  of  the  Organiza- 
tion. 6  UST  6157;  TIAS  3469. 
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Resoliiilon  by  tlie  Genera'.  Conference  o: 
the  Cnl'.-ecl  Nations  Educational.  Scientific 
and  CuUural  Organization  amending  the 
Constitution  of  the  Organisation  Adopted 
at  New  Delhi  No\ ember  10.  1958  at  the  Ninth 
Session  of  the  Orgauuation  8  L'ST  1395. 
TI.^3  3389 

Re^olu lions  by  the  Oeneral  Conferences  of 
the  United  Na-.uns  Educatioi.aJ  Scicnuflc. 
and  Cultural  Organization  amending  the 
Constitution  of  the  Or^anl^a'lon  Adopted 
at  the  Second.  Third  Fifth  Sixth.  Seventh. 
and  Tenth  Seasioiis  o'.  the  Orgamzarion  10 
UST  959.  TIAS  4330 

BDrCATll'N 

St.'itiites  of  the  International  Bureau  oJ 
Education  Adop'ed  at  Geneva  July  25.  1929. 
entered  Into  force  for  the  United  States  July 
12.  1958.  subject  to  a  declara-ion  14  UST 
311   TIAS  5312 

nstlEKIES 

International  convention  for  the  North- 
west Atlantic  Fisheries  Done  at  Washington 
February  B.  1949.  entered  into  force  for  the 
United  States  July  3.  1950  1  UST  477;  TIAS 
2089.   157  UNTS  157 

Protocol  to  the  internatlonAl  convention 
for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  signed 
under  date  of  February  8.  1949  Done  at  Wash- 
ington June  25.  196«.  entered  into  force  for 
the  United  8t*tes  January  10.  1959  10  UST 
59.  TIAS  4170;  331  UNTS  388 

Declaration  of  understanding  regarding 
the  international  convention  for  the  North- 
west Atlantic  Fisheries  Done  at  Washington 
April  24.  1961  entered  Into  force  for  the 
United  State*  June  5.  1963  14  UST  924;  TIAS 
5380;  480  UNTS  334 

Protocol  to  the  International  convention 
for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Flaherlea  relating 
to  harp  and  hood  .seals  Done  at  Washington 
July  15  1963.  entered  Into  force  for  the 
United  States  April  29  1966  17  UST  635; 
TIAS  6011 

CCIMANY 

Agreement  on  control  machinery  in  Ger- 
many Signed  at  London  November  14.  1944; 
entered  Into  force  for  the  United  States 
February  8.  1945  5  UST  2062,  TIAS  3070.  236 
UNTS  359 

Amendment:  May  1  1945  i5  UST  2062. 
TIAS  3070;  236  UNTS  400 ) 

Protocol  on  the  zones  of  occupation  In 
Oennany  and  the  administration  of  Greater 
Berlin-  Signed  at  London  September  12.  1944; 
entered  Into  force  for  the  United  States  Feb- 
ruary 6.  1945  5  UST  2078.  TIAfi  3071,  2-J7 
UNTS  279 

Amendmenu  November  14.  1944  i5  UST 
2078;  TIAS  3071.  227  UNTS  286i  July  26 
1945  1 5  UST  2078.  TIAS  3071;  227  UNTS 
297  I. 

Agreement  relating  to  the  lifting  of  restric- 
tions Imposed  since  March  1.  1948  on  com- 
munications, transportation,  and  trade  with 
Berlin  Done  at  New  York  May  4.  1949;  en- 
tered Into  force  for  the  United  States  May  4 
1949   83  SUt   2410.  TIAS  1915.   138  UNTS  123 

HKALTH 

Constitution   of    the   World   Health   Orga- 
nization   Done  at  New  York  July   22.    1946 
entered     Into    force    for    the    United    States 
June  21.   1948    62  Stat    2679,   TIAS   1808.    14 
UNTS  185 

Amendmenu  to  articles  24  and  25  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion Adopted  at  Geneva  May  28.  1959.  en- 
tered into  force  for  the  United  States  Octo- 
ber 25.  1960  11  UST  2553,  TIAS  4643.  377 
UNTS  380 

World  Health  Organization  nomenclature 
regulations.  1967  Adopted  at  Geneva  May  22 
1967.  entered  into  force  for  the  United  States 
January  1,  1968    18  UST  3003;  TIAS  6393 

Lnternatlonal  sanitary  regulations  (World 
Health  Organization  Regulations  No  2). 
Adopted  at  Geneva  Hay  25,  1951.  entered  Into 
force  for  the  United  States  October  1  1952 
7  UST  2265,  TLAS  3626;    175  UNTS  216 
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Artdltlnnal  reRulations  amending  the  In- 
ternntional  sanitary  regulations  with  respect 
to  yellow  fever  Adopted  at  Mexico  May  26. 
1955;  entered  Into  force  for  the  United  Stales 
Octiber  1  1956  13  UST  1986.  TIAS  5156;  252 
UNTS  3.18 

Aildltionrtl  regulations  amending  the  Inter- 
national  sanitary  reguliitlons  with  respect  to 
tlie  form  of  international  certlflciite  of  vac- 
cination or  revacclnatlon  against  smallpox 
Adopted  at  Geneva  May  23.  1956.  entered 
into  force  for  the  United  States  October  1, 
1956    11  UST  133,  TIAS  44J0 

Additional  regulations  amending  the  Inter- 
national sanitary  regulations  with  respect 
to  the  sanitary  control  of  pilgrim  traSic 
Adopted  .It  Geneva  May  23  1956;  entered  into 
force  for  the  United  States  subject  to  reser- 
vation.- May  22.  1957  12  UST  1121,  TIAS 
4821 

Addulonal  r^gulatlon.^  amending  the  iiiter- 
n.itlonal  sanitary  regvilatlons  with  respe^n  to 
the  health  part  of  the  aircraft  general  dec- 
laration .\diip'ed  at  Geneva  May  19  1960 
entt-red  into  force  .'or  the  United  States  Jan- 
uary 1.  1961    12  UST  2950,  TIAS  4896 

Additional  regulations  amending  the  Inter- 
n.i'ional  sanitary  regtilatlons  with  respyect  to 
iiotlrtcatlons  Adopted  at  Geneva  May  23. 
196.3.  entered  into  force  for  the  United  States 
October  1.  1963    14  UST  1557.  TIAS  5459 

.\ddlilonal  regulations  amending  the  in- 
ternational sanitary  regulations  with  respect 
to  dlslosectlng  of  ships  and  aircraft  and 
appendices  3  and  4  forms  of  the  Interna- 
tional certificates  of  vaccination  and  re- 
vaccination  against  yellow  fever  and  small- 
pox Adopted  at  Geneva  May  12.  1965;  en- 
tered into  force  for  the  United  States  January 
1.  1966   16  UST  1177;  TLAS  5863 

Statute  of  International  Agency  for  re- 
search on  cancer  Done  at  Geneva  May  20. 
1965,  entered  Into  force  for  the  United  States 
September  15,   1965  16  UST  1239,   TIAS  5873 

INOUSTEIAl,    PaoPUlTT 

Convention  revising  the  Convention  of  the 
Union  of  Part*  of  March  20.  1883.  as  re- 
vised, for  the  protection  of  industrial  prop- 
erty Done  at  Lisbon  October  31  1958;  en- 
tered Into  force  for  the  United  States  January 
4    1962   13  UST  1.  TIAS  4931 

LABOa 

Instrument  for  the  amendment  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  International  Labor  Organl- 
Eation  Dated  at  Montreal  October  9.  1946. 
entered  Into  force  for  the  United  States 
April  20.  1948  62  Stat  3485  TIAS  1868,  15 
UNTS  35 

Amendmenu  June  25.  1953  (7  UST  245; 
TI.^S  3500;  191  UNTS  143  I  June  22.  1962  (14 
UST    1039.    TIAS    5401.    466    UNTS    323) 

Convention  (ILO  No  58)  fixing  the  mini- 
mum age  for  the  admission  of  children  to 
employment  at  sea  (revised  1936).  Adopted 
at  the  22nd  session  of  the  General  Conference 
of  the  International  Labor  Organization. 
Geneva.  October  24.  1936;  entered  Into  force 
for  the  United  States  October  29.  1939,  sub- 
ject to  understandings  64  Stat  1705;  T8  952; 
40  UNTS  205. 

UkOS 

Declaration  and  protocol  on  the  neutrality 
of  Laos  Signed  at  Geneva  July  23.  1962;  en- 
tered Into  force  for  the  United  States  July 
23  1962  14  UST  1104;  TLAS  5410;  456  UNTS 
301 

I1.4RITIME    MATTCaS 

Convention  for  the  unification  of  certain 
rules  with  respect  to  assistance  and  salvage 
at  sea  Signed  at  Brussels  September  23  1910; 
entered  Into  force  for  the  United  States 
March  1.  1913  37  Slat  1658.  TS  576,  III 
Redmond  2943 

International  load  line  convention  final 
protocol  and  annexes,  together  with  Final  Act 
of  the  International  Loan  Line  Confer- 
ence Signed  at  London  July  5  l'J30  with 
exchanges  of  notes  at  Washington  February  8. 
June  1  and  28  August  9.  and  October  5.  1932. 
entered  into  force  for  the  United  States  Jan- 
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uirv  1  ly33.  subject  to  declaration.  47  Stat 
2228.  TS  853;  IV  Trenwlth  5287.  135  LNTS 
301 

Modification  of  Annex  II  (6|  (a)  of  the 
International  load  line  convention  Entered 
Into  force  for  the  United  States  .August  23. 
1938  53  Slat  1787,  TS  942;  IV  Trenwlth 
5348 

Modification  of  the  first  paragraph  of  An- 
nex II  of  the  International  load  line  con- 
vention Entered  into  force  for  the  United 
States  July  i:i  1957  10  UST  1271,  TIA.s 
426f^ 

Modification  of  the  fifth  paragraph  oi 
Annex  II  of  the  international  load  line  con- 
vention Entered  Into  force  for  the  United 
States  August  7,  1959  11  UST  1992.  TIAS 
45;^0 

International    convention    on    load    lines. 
1966    Done  at  London  April  5.  1966,  entcrerl 
into    force    for    the    United    States   July    -1 
1968    18  UST  1857,  TIAS  6331 

Convention  on  the  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization  Signed 
at  Geneva  March  6.  1948;  entered  into  force 
for  the  United  States  March  17,  1958,  sub- 
ject to  a  reservation  and  understanding  9 
UST  621;   TIAS  4044;    289  UNTS  48 

International  convention  for  the  safely  of 
life  at  sea,  1960  Done  at  London  June  17, 
1960;  entered  Into  force  for  the  United 
SUtes  May  26.  1965    16  UST  185;  TIAS  5780 

Convention  on  the  high  seas.  Done  at 
Geneva  April  29.  1958;  entered  into  force 
for  the  United  Slates  September  30,  1962 
13  UST  2312;  TIAS  5200;  450  UNTS  82. 

Convention  on  the  continental  shelf.  Done 
at  Geneva  April  29,  1958;  entered  Into  force 
for  the  United  States  June  10.  1964  15  UST 
471;    TIAS   5578;    499   UNTS   311. 

Convention  on  the  territorial  sea  and 
contiguous  zone.  Done  at  Geneva  April  29. 
1958;  entered  Into  force  for  the  United  States 
September  10.  1964  15  UST  1606;  TIAS  5639. 
516  UNTS  206. 

International  regulations  for  preventing 
collisions  at  sea.  Approved  by  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea. 
London  May  17  to  June  17.  1960;  entered 
Into  fofce  lor  the  United  States  September  1 
1965    Iff  UST  794;  TIAS  5813. 

International  agreement  regarding  the 
maintenance  of  certain  llghU  In  the  Red 
Sea  Done  at  London  February  20,  1962. 
entered  Into  force  for  the  United  States  Oc- 
tober 28.   1966    TIAS  6150 

Convention  on  facilitation  of  Internation- 
al maritime  traffic,  with  annex   Done  at  Lon; 
don    April    9.    1965;    entered    Into    force    fc 
the  United  States  May  16.  1967    18  UST  4l4 
TIAS  6251 

MmoaoLOCT 

Convention  of  the  World  Meteorological 
Organization,  and  related  protocol.  Done  at 
Washington  October  U.  1947;  entered  Into 
force  for  the  United  SUles  March  23,  1950 
I  UST  281;  TIAS  2062;  77  UNTS  143 

Amendmenu:  April  11.  1963  (16  UST  2069; 
TIAS  6947).  April  27.  1963  (16  UST  2073. 
TIAS  5947).  April  11  and  26.  1967  (18  UST 
2795;  TIAS  6364).  April  26.  1967  (18  UST 
2800;  TIAS  6364). 

MILITAMT  AiTAtRS 

Agreement  concerning  an  armistice  with 
Romania,  with  annex  and  protocol.  Signed 
at  Moscow  September  12.  1944;  entered  Into 
force  for  the  United  States  September  12, 
1944    59  Stat    1712;   EA3  490. 

Armistice  agreement  with  Bulgaria,  with 
protocol.  Signed  at  Moscow  October  28.  1944; 
entered  into  force  for  the  United  States  Oc- 
tober 28  1944  58  Stat  1498;  EAS  437;  123 
UNTS  223 

Armistice  agreement  with  Hungary,  with 
annex  and  protocol.  Signed  at  Moscow  Jan- 
uary 20.  1945;  entered  Into  force  for  the 
United  States  January  20.  1945.  69  Stat. 
1321;   EAS  456;   140  UNTS  397. 

.Act  of  military  surrender.  Terms  between 
the  United  States   and  other  Allied  Powers 
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and  Germany.  Signed  at  Rhelms  May  7  and 
at  Berlin  May  8,  1945;  effective  May  8,  1945. 
59  Stat.  1857;   EAS  502. 

Dccl.iratlon  regarding  the  defeat  of  Oer- 
nuuiy  and  the  assumption  of  supreme  au- 
thority with  respect  to  Germany  by  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Provisional 
Government  of  the  French  Republic.  Signed 
at  Berlin  June  5,  1945;  entered  Into  force 
tor  the  United  States  June  5.  1945.  60  Stat. 
1649;    TIAS    1520;    68   UNTS    189. 

MOROCCO 

Convention  for  the  establishment  of  the 
r.r.ht  of  protection  In  Morocco.  Signed  at 
Madrid  July  3.  1880;  entered  Into  force  for 
the  United  States  March  9,  1882,  22  Stat. 
817;  TS  246;  1  Malloy  1220. 

Oeneral  act  of  the  International  Confer- 
ence at  Algeclras.  with  an  additional  pro- 
tocol. Signed  at  Algeclraa  (Spain)  April  7, 
1906;  entered  Into  force  for  the  United 
States  December  31.  1906.  34  Stat.  2905;  TS 
456;  II  Malloy  2157. 

MOSCOW    ACRIEMF.NT 

Communique  on  the  Moscow  conference  of 
Foreign  Ministers.  Signed  at  Moscow  Decem- 
ber 27.  1945;  entered  into  force  for  the  United 
Slates  December  27,  1945.  60  Stat.  1899;  TIAS 
1955;  20  UNTS  259. 

NARCOTIC    DRUGS 

Single  convention  on  narcotic  drugs,  1961. 
Done  at  New  York  March  30,  1961;  entered 
Into  force  for  the  United  States  June  24, 
1967.  18  UST  1407;  TIAS  6298;  520  UNTS  204. 

Addition  of  substance  dlhydrocodelnone- 
6-carboxymethyloxmie  (codoxlme)  to  Sched- 
ule I  of  the  single  convention  on  narcotic 
drugs,  1961.  Notification  dated  December  7, 
1967.  18  UST  3279;  TIAS  6423. 

Addition  of  substances  acetorphlne  and 
etorphlne  to  Schedule  IV  of  the  single  con- 
vention on  narcotic  drugs,  1961.  Notification 
dated  February  19,  1968.  TIAS  6458. 

NAVAL  VESSELS    (SEE   ALSO   MARmiCE   MATTERS; 
RL-XES   or    WARFA&E) 

Protocol  on  the  establishment  of  a  four 
power  naval  commission,  the  disposal  of  ex- 
cess uniu  of  the  Italian  fleet,  and  the  return 
by  the  Soviet  Union  of  warships  on  loan. 
Signed  at  Paris  February  10,  1947;  entered 
Into  force  for  the  United  States  February  10, 
1947.  61  Stat.  3846;  TIAS  1733;  140  UNTS  111. 

NUCLEAR   TEST    BAN 

Treaty  banning  nucleax  weapon  tests  In  the 
atmosphere.  In  outer  sfnce  and  under  water. 
Done  at  Moscow  August  5.  1963;  entered  Into 
force  for  the  United  States  October  10,  1963. 
14  UST  1313;   TIAS  5433;  480  UNTS  43. 

PACIFIC    SrmXMENT    or    DISPUTES 

Convention  for  the  pacific  settlement  of 
International  disputes.  Signed  at  The  Hague 
October  18,  1907;  entered  Into  force  for  the 
United  Slates  January  36.  1910.  subject  to 
declarations  and  an  understanding  36  Stat. 
2199;  TS  536;  U  Malloy  2220. 

Convention  respvectlng  the  limitation  of 
the  employment  of  force  for  the  recovery  of 
contract  debu.  Signed  at  The  Hague  October 
18,  1907;  entered  Into  force  for  the  United 
States  January  26.  1910.  subject  to  an  under- 
standing 36  Stat.  2241;  TS  637;  U  Malloy 
2248. 

PEACE   TREATIES 

Treaty  of  peace  with  Italy.  Signed  at  Paris 
February  10,  1947;  entered  Into  force  for  the 
United  States  September  16,  1947.  61  Stat. 
1245;  TIAS  1648;  49  and  60  UNTS. 

Treaty  of  p>eace  with  Romania.  Signed  at 
Paris  February  10,  1947;  entered  Into  force 
for  the  United  States  September  15.  1947.  61 
Stat.  1757;  TIAS  1649;  42  UNTS  3. 

Treaty  of  peace  with  Bulgaria.  Signed  at 
Paris  February  10,  1947;  entered  Into  force 
for  the  United  States  September  15.  1947.  61 
SUt.  1915;  TIAS  1650;  41  UNTS  21. 

Treaty  of  peace  with  Hungary.  Signed  at 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Paris  February  10,  1947;  entered  into  force 
for  the  United  States  September  15,  1947.  61 
St.it.  2065;  TIAS  1651;  41  UNTS  135. 

P06TAI,    AKRANCEMENTS 

Constitution  and  convention  of  the  Uni- 
versal Postal  Union,  with  final  protocols,  gen- 
eral regulations,  and  regulations  of  execu- 
tion. Done  at  Vienna  July  10,  1964;  entered 
into  force  for  the  United  States  January  1, 
1966.  16  UST  1291;  TIAS  5881. 

PRISONERS   or   WAB     (SEE    ALSO    F.ED    CROSS   CON- 
VENTIONS;    RULES     OF     WART  .IRE  I 

Geneva  convention  relative  to  the  treat- 
ment Of  prisoners  of  war.  Done  at  Geneva 
August  12,  1949;  entered  into  force  for  the 
United  States  February  2,  1956,  subject  to  a 
statement.  6  UST  3316;  TIAS  3364;  75  UNTS 
135. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Agreement  for  the  suppression  of  the  cir- 
culation of  obscene  publications.  Signed  at 
Paris  May  4,  1910;  entered  Into  force  for  the 
United  States  September  15,  1911.  37  Stat. 
1511;  TS  659;  in  Redmond  2918. 

Protocol  amending  the  agreement  for  the 
suppression  of  the  circulation  of  obscene 
publications  signed  at  Paris  May  4,  1910,  with 
annex.  Done  at  Lake  Success  May  4,  1949; 
entered  Into  force  for  the  United  States  Au- 
gust 14,  1950.  1  UST  849;  TIAS  2164;  30 
UNTS  3. 

Convention  concerning  the  International 
exchange  of  publications.  Adopted  at  Paris 
December  3,  1958;  entered  Into  force  for  the 
United  States  June  9,  1968.  TIAS  6438;  416 
UNTS  51. 

RED  CROSS  CONVENTIONS    (SEE  ALSO  PRISONERS 

or  wak;  rttles  or  wart  are) 
Convention  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  wounded  and  sick  In  armed 
force*  In  the  field.  Dated  at  Geneva  August 
12,  1949:  entered  Into  force  for  the  United 
States  February  2,  1956,  subject  to  a  reser- 
vation and  statement.  6  UST  3114;  TIAS 
3362;  75  UNTS  31. 

Convention  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  wounded,  sick,  and  ship- 
wrecked members  of  armed  forces  at  sea. 
Dated  at  Geneva  August  12,  1949;  entered 
Into  force  for  the  United  States  February  2, 
1958,  subject  to  a  statement.  6  UST  3217; 
TIAS  3363;  75  UNTS  85. 

RENUNCIATION   OP  WA« 

Treaty  providing  for  the  renunciation  of 
war  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy. 
Signed  at  Paris  August  27,  1928;  entered  into 
force  for  the  United  States  July  24,  1929.  46 
Stat.  2343;  TS  796;  IV  Trenwlth  6130;  94 
LNTS  57. 

SEPARATIONS 

Protocol  on  the  talks  between  the  Heads  ot 
the  three  governments  at  the  Crimea  Confer- 
ence on  the  question  of  the  German  repara- 
tl(»i  in  kind.  Signed  at  Yalta  February  11, 
1945;  entered  into  force  for  the  United  States 
February  11.  1945. 

Department  of  State  Press  Release  239. 
Uarcb  24,  1947;  "A  Decade  of  American  For- 
eign Policy — Basic  Documente  1941-1949. 
Prepared  at  the  Request  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  by  the  StaS  oi 
the  Committee  and  the  Department  of  State," 
(Senate  Document  123,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.); 
"In  Quest  of  Peace  and  Security — Selected 
Documents  on  American  Foreign  Policy  1941- 
1961;"  (Department  of  State  Publication 
4246);  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States:  "The  Conferences  at  Malta  and  Yalta, 
1946."  pp.  968-075. 

RULES  or  WAXr&RE  (SEE  ALSO  CULTURAL  RELA- 
TIONS; PaiSONERS  OF  WAK;  RED  CROSS  CON- 
VENTIONS) 

ConventkMi  for  the  exemption  of  hospital 
ships,  In  time  of  war,  from  the  payment  of 
all  dues  and  taxes  Imposed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  state.  Done  at  The  Hague  December 
21,  1904;  entered  Into  force  for  the  United 
SUtes  March  26.  1907.  35  SUt.  1864;  TS  469; 
n  Malloy  2135. 
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Convention  relative  to  the  c^>enlng  of  hoa- 
tllllles.  Signed  at  The  Hague  October  18, 
1907;  entered  Into  force  for  toe  United  Slates 
January  26.  1910.  36  SUt.  2259;  TS  538;  II 
Malloy  2259. 

Convention  respecting  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  war  on  land,  and  annex  Signed  at 
The  Hague  Octot>er  18,  1907;  entered  Into 
force  for  the  United  States  January  26.  1910. 
36  Stat.  2277;  TS  539;  U  Malloy  2269. 

Convention  respecting  the  righu  and  du- 
ties of  neutral  powers  and  persons  In  case  of 
war  on  land.  Signed  at  The  Hague  October 
18,  1907;  entered  into  force  for  the  Unltfd 
States  January  26,  1910.  36  SUl.  2310;  TS 
540;  II  Malloy  2290. 

Convention  concerning  bombardment  by 
naval  forces  In  time  of  war.  Signed  at  The 
Hague  October  18,  1907;  entered  into  force 
for  the  United  Slates  January  26,  1910.  36 
SUt.  2351;  TS  542;  U  Malloy  2314. 

Conventional  concerning  the  rights  and 
duties  of  neutral  powers  In  naval  war.  Signed 
at  The  Hague  October  18,  1907;  entered  Into 
force  for  the  United  States  Febraury  1.  1910. 
subject  to  a  reservation  and  an  understand- 
ing. 36  Stat.  2415;  TS  545;  H  Malloy  2352. 

Treaty  for  the  limitation  and  reduction  of 
naval  armament.  Signed  at  London  April  22. 
1930;  entered  Into  force  for  the  United  States 
December  31,  1930.  46  SUt.  2858;  TS  830;  IV 
Trenwlth  5268;  112  LNTS  65. 

All  provisions  of  this  treaty  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Part  rv,  which  relates  to  rules  of 
international  law  in  regard  to  the  operations 
of  submarines  or  other  war  vessels  with  re- 
spect to  merchanU  vessels,  expired  on  De- 
cember 31,  1936.  Under  the  terms  of  article 
23,  Part  TV  "shall  remain  in  force  without 
limit  of  time." 

Convention  relative  to  the  protection  of 
civilian  persons  In  time  of  war.  Dated  at  Ge- 
neva August  12,  1949;  entered  Into  force  for 
the  United  SUtes  February  2,  1956,  subject 
to  a  reservation  and  a  statement.  6  UST  3516; 
TIAS  3365;  75  UNTS  287. 

Interim  convention  on  conservation  of 
North  Pacific  fur  seals.  Signed  at  Washington 
February  9,  1957;  entered  into  force  for  the 
United  SUtes  October  14,  1957.  8  UST  2283; 
TIAS  3948;  314  UNTS  105. 

Protocol  amending  the  Interim  convention 
on  conservation  of  North  Pacific  fur  seals. 
Done  at  Washington  October  8,  1963;  entered 
into  force  for  the  United  SUtes  April  10, 
1964.  15  UST  316;  TIAS  5558;  484  UNTS  303. 

SLAVE     TRADE      (SEE     ALSO     AFRICA;      TRAFFIC     IN 
WOMEN    AND    CHtLDEEN ) 

Convention  to  suppress  the  slave  trade  and 
slavery.  Concluded  at  Geneva  September  25. 
1926;  entered  into  force  for  the  United  SUtes 
March  21,  1929,  subject  to  a  reservation.  46 
SUt.  2183;  TS  778;  IV  Trenwlth  6022;  60 
LNTS  253. 

Protocol  amending  the  slavery  convention 
signed  at  Geneva  on  September  25,  1926,  with 
annex.  Done  at  New  York  December  7,  1953; 
entered  into  force  for  the  United  SUUs 
March  7,  1956.  7  UST  479;  TLAS  3532;  182 
UNTS  51. 

SupplemenUry  convention  on  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  the  slave  trade  and  In- 
stitutions and  practices  similar  to  slavery. 
Done  at  Geneva  September  7,  1956;  entered 
into  force  for  the  United  SUtes  Decem- 
ber 6,  1967.  18  UST  3201;  TIAS  6418;  266 
UNTS  3. 

SPACE 

Treaty  on  principles  governing  the  activi- 
ties of  sUtes  in  the  exploration  and  use  of 
outer  space,  including  the  moon  and  other 
celestial  bodies.  Done  at  Washington,  Lon- 
don, and  Moscow  January  27.  1967;  entered 
into  force  for  the  United  StaUs  October  10, 
1967.   18  UST  2410;   TIAS  6347. 

SPrrZBERCEN 

Treaty  relating  to  Spltzbergen,  with  anritx. 
Done  at  Parts  February  9.  1920;  entered  Into 
force  for  the  United  SUtes  August  14,  1925. 
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i^  Stat    1892:  TS  686     IV  Trenwlth  4861     2 
UNTS  7 

TSLtCOM  M  UNTC  \TION 

Convention  for  protection  of  subm«rine 
cables,  signed  at  Pari.-.  Marcli  14  18»4.  De<-- 
l&ratioii  r*spectlntj  the  ltiterpret:»TKin  of 
Articles  n  and  IV.  slijned  at  P;\rls  l>ecemt)er 
1  1886  Fin*:  Proroco!  of  i\i?reemeiil  flKliisc 
May  1  1888  *s  the  date  of  eftect  of  the  con- 
vention stoned  -It  P.iris  July  7,  1887  en- 
tered Into  force  fur  the  United  States  May 
1  1888  24  Stat  989  25  St.it  14J4  TS  ,180. 
;i8')   J    380  3     II  Malloy  1949 

International  telecommunication  conven- 
tion with  sn  annexes,  and  final  protocol  to 
the  con\ention  Signed  at  Geneva  December 
21.  1959:  entered  Into  force  for  the  United 
States  October  23.  1961  :.ubject  to  dcclam- 
tlons      12  UST  1761:    TIAS  4892 

Telegraph  regulations  i Geneva  revision 
19581  annexed  to  the  international  telecom- 
munication convention  Buenos  Aires.  1952  i 
with  appenrtK-es  and  tinal  protocol  Signed 
»t  Geneva  November  29  1958  entered  Into 
force  for  the  United  States  Janiiarv  1  1960 
subject  to  declarations  10  UST  2423.  TIA3 
4390 

Partial  revision  of  the  radio  regulations 
I  Oeneva  1959 1  with  annexes  and  addi- 
tional proti->col  Done  at  Oeneva  November  8 
1963.  entered  Into  force  for  the  United  States 
January  1.  1965.  subject  to  declarations  15 
UST  887:  TIA3  560:i 

Partial  revision  oi  the  rwdio  regulations 
Oeneva.  1959  to  put  Into  effect  a  revised 
frequency  allotment  plan  for  the  aeronau- 
tical mobile  (Ri  service  and  related  informa- 
tion, with  annexes  Done  at  Oeneva  April  29 
1966.  entered  Into  force  for  the  United  States 
August  23.  1967  except  that  the  frequency 
allotment  plan  contained  In  Appendix  27 
■hall  enter  Into  force  April  10  1970  18  UST 
a09 1 .  TIAS  6332 

T«ADr   *NDf"MVtRlF 

Convention  concerning  the  formation  oi 
an  International  Union  for  the  Publication 
of  Customs  Tariffs,  regulations  of  execution 
and  flnal  declarations  Signed  at  Brussel.s 
July  5.  1890.  entered  into  force  for  the 
United  States  April  1  1891  26  Stat  1518.  TS 
384.    n   Malloy    1996 

Protocol  modifying  the  convention  of  July 
5  1890  relating  to  the  creation  ol  an  Inter- 
national Union  for  the  Publication  of  Cus- 
toms TartlTs  Done  at  Brussels  December  16 
1949.  entered  into  force  for  the  United 
States  September  15  1957  8  UST  1669  TIAS 
3922.   73  UNTS  3. 

TVArnC  IN  WOMEN  A. NO  CH(IJ)REN 

Agreement  for  the  repression  of  the  trade 
In  white  women.  Signed  at  Paris  May  18. 
1904;  entered  Into  force  for  the  United  States 
June  6.  1908  35  Slat  1979.  TS  496.  n  Malloy 
2131.  1  LNT3  83. 

TrmrcD  nations 

Declaration  by  United  Nations  Signed  at 
Washington  January  1  1942:  entered  Into 
force  for  the  United  States  January  1.  1942 
55  Stat    1600;  EAS  236 

Charter  of  the  United  Nations  with  the 
Statute  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
annexed  thereto  Signed  at  San  Francisco 
June  26.  1945.  entered  into  force  for  the 
United  States  October  24  1945  59  SUt  1031. 
TS  993 

Amendments  December  17,  1963  il6  UST 
1134.  TIAS  5857  557  UNTS  143 1  December 
20    1965   (TIAS  6529 1 

WAS    CKIULNAt-S 

Agreement  for  the  prosecution  and  punish- 
ment of  the  mAjor  war  criminals  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Axis.  Signed  at  London  August  8. 
1945;  entered  into  force  for  the  United  Stales 
August  a.  1945  59  Stat  1544  EAS  472  82 
UNTS  279 

WMCHTS    AND     MtASfRF-S 

Convention  concerning  the  creation  of  an 
International  ofSce  of  weights  and  measures, 
regulations  and  transient  provisions.  Signed 
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at  Parts  May  20,  1875:  entered  into  force  for 
the  United  States  August  2.  1878  20  Slat 
709;   TS  378.   II  Malloy   1924 

Convention  amending  the  convention  re- 
lating to  weights  and  measures  Dated  at 
Sevres  October  6  1921  entered  Into  force 
for  the  United  States  October  24  1923  4;i 
Stat  1686.  TS  67j.  IV  Treuwuh  4868,  17 
LN TS  if, 

WHALING 

Iiitcrnatlonai  whaling  convenlioa  wllh 
schedule  of  whaling  regulations  Signed  at 
Washington  December  2.  1946.  entered  Into 
force  for  the  United  S'ates  November  10 
1948    6->  Stat    1716    TI  \S  1849:    161  UNTS  72 

.Amendments  to  the  Schedule 

June  7  1949  il  UST  50€  TIAS  2092:  161 
UNTS  lOOi 

July  21.  1950  i2  UST  11.  TIAS  2173.  161 
UNTS  108). 

July  27.  1951  i3  UST  2999:  TIAS  2486.  177 
UNTS  3961 

June  6.  1952  3  UST  5094.  TIAS  2699;  181 
UNTS  3&4» 

June  26  1953  i  UST  2179.  TIAS  2866.  25J 
UNTS  316) 

July  23.  1954  i6  UST  645;  TIAS  3198.  252 
UNTS  324) 

July  23.  1955  (7  UST  657.  TIAS  3548;  252 
UNTS  330 * 

July  16  20.  1956  1 8  UST  69,  TIAS  3739 
278  UNTS  278) 

June  28.  19.57  (8  UST  2203:  TIAS  3944;  300 
UNTS  376 1 

June  23-27.  1958  (10  UST  330;  TIAS  4193. 
337    UNTS  408) 

June  22-Julv  1  1959  ill  UST  32,  TIAS 
4404,    361   UNTS  272) 

June  24.  1960  t  13  UST  493:  TI.\S  5014:  435 
UNTS  324) 

June  23  1961  ,  13  UST  497:  TIAS  5015;  435 
UNTS  328) 

Julv  8  1962  M4  UST  112.  TIAS  5277.  495 
UNTS   254) 

Julv  5  1963  .  14  UST  1690;  TIAS  5472;  495 
UNTS  256) 

June  26    1964    i  15  UST  2547.   TIAS  5745) 

Julv  2    1965  I  17  UST  35.  TIAS  5953  < 

July   1.   1966   (TIAS  6120) 

Protix-ol  to  the  international  convention 
for  the  regulation  of  whaling  signed  under 
date  of  December  2.  1948  Done  at  Washing- 
ton November  19,  1956  entered  Into  force 
for  the  United  States  May  4.  1959  10  UST 
952  TIAS  4228.  338  UNTS  366. 
WORLD    WA«     n 

Agreement  regarding  Japan  Signed  at 
Yalta  Februarj-  11.  1945.  entered  into  force 
for  the  United  States  February  11.  1945  59 
Stat.  1823;  EAS  498 

Protocol  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Crimea 
Conference  Signed  at  Yalta  February  11 
1945;  entered  Into  force  for  the  United  Stales 
February  11.  1945  Department  of  SUte  Press 
Release  239.  March  24.  1947;  Foreign  ReUt- 
tiom  The  Conferences  at  Malta  and  Yalta. 
1946.   p    975  ff 

Protocol  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Berlin 
Conference  Signed  at  Berlin  August  3,  1946. 
entered  Into  force  for  the  UnivSd  State*  Au- 
gust 2.  1945  Department  of  Stale  Press  Re- 
lease 238,  March  34,  1947;  Foreign  Relations. 
Conference  of  Berlin  (Potsdam)  1945.  Vol 
II    p    1478  ff 

Bilateral     UNrrn)     States-Shvut     Treaties 

AND   Oth««   International    Agreements 

union    or   soviet    socialist    repi-blics 

i4t'iatton 

Ci.U  air  transport  agreement  with  ex. 
change  of  notes  Signed  at  Washington  No- 
vem[>er  4.  1966:  entered  Into  force  November 
4    1966    17  UST  1909:   TIAS  6135 

Amendment     May  6.   1968   (TIAS  6489). 

Agreement  supplementary  to  the  civil  air 
transport  agreement  Signed  at  Washington 
November  4.  1966;  entered  Into  force  No- 
vember 4.  1966    17  UST  1909;   TIAS  6135. 

Amendment     May  6.   1968   (TIAS  6489). 

Arrangement  relating  to  the  Inaxiguratlon 
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of  .>lr  service  between  New  York  and  Mos- 
cow Exchange  of  notes  nt  Mo.<»cow  July  8. 
1968.  entered  into  force  Julv  8  1968  TIAS 
6560 

CorisuJ.\ 

Consul»r  convention  Sii;ned  .it  Mo.scow 
June  1.  1964;  entered  Into  force  July  13. 
196H   TIAS  6503 

Cultiirtil   telalions 

Agreenient  on  exchanges  In  the  scieutiflc. 
tcchiilcnl.  educational,  cultural  and  other 
fields  In  1968  1969  with  annex  Signed  nt 
Mostuw  Julv  15.  lubd;  entered  into  force 
July  15  1968:  etfettn  e  J^tiuiary  1.  1968  TIAS 
6570 

0«'«a('»ia/io'i 

A,»reeinen'  on  ccxiperatlon  in  the  field  ot 
desiiiiiiation.  including  the  use  ol  atomic 
energy  Signed  at  Moscow  November  18. 
1964.  entered  Into  force  November  18.  1964. 
15    UST   2146.    TI.\S    5697.    535    UNTS    307 

Extension'  November  18  and  December  3. 
1966   .  17  UST  2310;  TIAS  6174). 

Ft(m< 
.Aktreement  relating  to  the  exchange  of 
medical  Alms  Exchange  of  notes  at  Wash- 
ington March  17  and  September  5,  1955.  en- 
tered Into  force  September  5.  1955  6  UST 
3969     TIAS  :»409,    256  UNTS  307 

Fiihenes 

Convention  regarding  navigation,  aahlng. 
and  trading  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  along 
the  northwest  coeist  of  America'  Signed  at 
St  Petersburg  April  17,  1824;  entered  Into 
force  January  11.  1825  8  Stat  302;  TS  298; 
II  Malloy  1512 

Agreement  relating  to  fl.shlng  operations: 
the  northeastern  Pacific  Ocean  Signed  at 
Washington  December  14.  1964;  entered  Into 
force  December  14.  1984  15  UST  2179;  TIAS 
5703.  531  UNTS  211 

Agreement  relating  to  fishing  for  king 
crab  Signed  at  Washington  February  5. 
1965:  entered  Into  force  February  5,  1965  16 
UST  24;  TIAS  5752;   541  UNTS  97 

Extension:  February  13.  1967  (18  UST 
183.   TIAS  6217). 

Agreement  on  certain  fishery  problem  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  Pacific  Oc«.>an 
off  the  coast  of  the  United  States  with  ex- 
change of  notes:  Signed  at  Washington 
February  13.  1967;  entered  Into  force  Febru- 
ary  13.    1967.   18  UST   190;   TIAS   6218. 

Amendment:  February  27  and  April  9, 
1968  (TIAS  6474) 

Agreement  on  certain  fishery  problems  on 
the  high  seas  In  the  Western  area  of  the 
middle  Atlantic  Ocean  Signed  at  Washing- 
ton December  13.  1968;  entered  Into  forca 
January   1.   1969    TIAS  6603. 

Agreement  on  extending  the  validity  of 
the  agreement  of  February  13,  1967  (TIAS 
6212)  on  certain  fishery  problems  with  ex- 
change of  letters  relating  thereto  and  to  tha 
agreement  of  December  14,  1964  (TTA8  670). 
Signed  at  Washington  December  18,  1967: 
entered  Into  force  December  18.  1967.  18 
UST  3182:  TIAS  6409 

Amendment:  February  27  and  April  9, 
1968  (TIAS  6474). 

Gencal  relationi 
Arrangements  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  diplomatic  relations,  noninterven- 
tion, freedom  of  conscience  and  religious 
liberty,  legal  protection,  and  claims.  Ex- 
changes of  notes  at  Washington  November 
16.  1933;  entered  Into  force  November  16, 
1933.  Department  of  State  Publication  628; 
European  and  British  Commonwealth  Series 
2  new  series:  Eastern  European  Series.  No  1 
old  series 

Judicial   procedure 

Agreement  relating  to  the  procedure  to  be 
followed  in  the  execuUon  of  letters  rogatory. 


3 
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>  Art  3  obsolete  by  virtue  of  Alaska  ces- 
sion treaty  (15  SUt  539;  TS  301):  art.  4  ex- 
pired April  17.  1834 
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Exchange  of  notes  at  Moscow  November  22. 
1935  entered  Into  force  November  22,  1935. 
49  Stat  3840;  EAS  83;  167  LNTS  303. 
Lend-lease 
Preliminary  agreement  relating  to  princi- 
ples applying  to  mutual  aid  In  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  against  aggression,  and  ex- 
change of  notes  Signed  at  Washington  June 
11  194''  entered  Into  force  June  11.  1942. 
56  Stat.  1500;  EAS  253;   105  UNTS  285. 

Agreement  relating  to  the  dlspoelUon  of 
lend-lease  supplies  In  Inventory  or  procure- 
ment in  the  United  States.  Signed  at  Wash- 
ington October  15,  1945;  entered  into  force 
October  15.  1945.  7  UST  2819;  TIAS  3662:  278 
UNTS  151,  and  315  UNTS  249. 

Maritime  matters 
Declaration    concerning    the    admeasure- 
ments of  vessels.  Signed  at  Washington  June 
6.  1884;  entered  Into  force  July  20,  1884.  23 
Stat.  789;  TS  304;  II  Malloy  1626. 
Occupied  territory 
Agreement  relating  to  a  change  of  bound- 
ary lines  between  the  American  and  Soviet 
zones  of  occupation  In  Germany.  Signed  at 
WanXried  September   17,   1945:    entered  into 
force  September  17.  1945.  5  UST  2177;  TIAS 
3081;  235  UNTS  345. 

Protocol  defining  the  location  of  the 
lx>undary  of  Greater  Berlin,  with  annex. 
Signed  at  Berlin  June  25.  1955:  entered  into 
force  June  25.  1955.  6  UST  3781;  TIAS  3378; 
270  UNTS  15. 

Pacific  settlement  Of  disputes 
Treaty    for    the    settlement    of    disputes. 
Signed  at  Washington  October  1.  1914:   en- 
tered into  force  March  22.  1915.  39  Stat.  1622; 
TS  616:   III  Redmond  2815. 

Prisoners  of  u-ar 
Agreement  relating  to  prisoners  of  war  and 
civilians  liberated  by  forces  operating  under 
Soviet  command  and  forces  operating  under 
United  States  of  America  command.  Signed 
at  Yalta  February  11,  1945:  entered  into 
force  February  11,  1945.  59  Stat.  1874;  EAS 
605;  68  UNTS  175. 

Rules  of  warfare 
Ctonventlon  relaUng  to  the  rlghte  of  neu- 
trals as  sea.'  Signed  at  Washington  July  22, 
1854;    entered   into   force   October   31,   1864. 
10  Stat.  1105;  TS  300;  II  Malloy  1519. 
Telecommunication 
Agreement  on    the   organization   of   com- 
mercial radio  teletype  communication  chan- 
nels. Signed  at  Moscow  May  24,  1946;  entered 
into  force  May  24,  1946.  60  Stat.  1696;  TIAS 
1627;  4  UNTS  201. 

Memorandum  of  understanding  regarding 
the  establishment  of  a  direct  communica- 
tions link,  with  annex.  Signed  at  Oeneva 
June  20,  1963;  entered  into  force  June  20, 
1963.  14  UST  826;  TIAS  5362;  472  UNTS  163. 
Territorial  acquisitions 
Convention  ceding  Alaska.  Signed  at 
Washington  March  30.  1867;  entered  Into 
force  June  20,  1867.  15  Stat.  539;  TS  301;  11 
Malloy  1521. 

Trade  and  commerce 
Agreement  regulating  the  position  of  cor- 
porations and  other  commercial  associations. 
Signed  at  St.  Petersburg  June   25/12,  1904; 
entered  into  force  June  26  12,  1904.  36  Stat. 
2163;  TS  526;   11  Malloy  1534. 
Visas 
Agreement  relating  to  the  reciprocal  waiv- 
er of  visa  fees  to  nonimmigrants.  Exchange 
of  notes  at  Moscow,  March  26  and  August 
11  and  20,  1958:  entered  Into  force  August 
20.  1958.  9  UST  1413;  TIAS  4134;  336  UNTS 
269. 
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ANOTHER  DISTINGUISHED  AMERI- 
CAN CALIiS  FOR  TOTAL  VICTORY 

IN  vnrrNAM 


5  Declaration  of  accession  oy  Nicaragua 
signed  at  Granada  June  9,  1855  (7  Miller 
139). 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOtnSIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  22,  1970 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  August 
1964  Issue  of  Reader's  Digest  included  a 
thoughtful  and  thought-provoking  ar- 
ticle by  a  prominent  and  respected 
American.  It  was  entitled  "Needed  In  Viet 
Nam:  The  Will  To  Win"  and  clearly  ad- 
vocated what  all  informed  people  knew 
was  both  possible  and  necessary— swift 
termination  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  by 
military  victory. 

This  author  not  only  advocated  vic- 
toi-y.  but  urged  that  the  goal  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  be  as  forthright  as  that  of 
the  enemy— total  victory  and  consolida- 
tion of  the  people  of  all  Vietnam  vmder 
one  government. 

The  article  of  more  than  5  years  ago 
clearly  warned  ol  the  dangers  of  pur- 
suing a  no-win  war,  and  as  clearly  cau- 
tioned of  the  Asian  holocaust  which  re- 
treat without  total  victory  would  bring 
about.  He  traced  the  crisis  in  Laos  to  the 
seUout  in  Korea,  and  the  war  in  Vietnam 
to  the  sellout  In  Laos.  The  author's  facts, 
his  reasoning,  and  his  conclusion  were 
absolutely  correct. 
They  still  are. 

In  August  1964  we  covmted  230  Amer- 
ican soldiers  slain  in  this  war.  We  now 
number  our  dead  in  excess  of  40,000— 
because  we  failed  to  follow  the  advice 
of  Richard  M.  Nixon,  then  a  private  citi- 
zen. 

I  include  the  Nixon  call  for  victory 
in  Vietnam  in  my  remarks  at  this 
point: 

Needed  w  Vietnam:  The  Wn-i.  to  Win 

(By  Richard  M.  Nixon) 
In  the  Jungles  and  rice  paddies  of  South 
Vietnam  the  United  Stotes  for  the  past  seven 
years  has  been  involved  In  a  bitter,  discour- 
aging war  against  the  communist  Viet  Cong. 
Into  this  war  we  have  poured  more  than  a 
billion  dollars.  In  It  we  have  lost  the  lives 
of  230  American  soldiers.  We  have  com- 
mitted our  prestige  as  a  great  power.  And 
where  have  these  efforts  and  sacrifices 
brought  us?  Only  to  the  prospect  of  a  grave, 
and  irreparable,  defeat. 

In  the  last  year,  our  immediate  prospects 
In  South  Vietnam  have  gone  from  fairly  bad 
to  Immeasurably  worse.  Time  and  again  we 
have  demonstrated  that  we  have  no  real 
Intention  of  winning  this  war.  Instead,  we 
are  trying  to  achieve  a  precarious  balance 
of  not-qulte-wlnnlng  and  not-quite-losing. 
Our  aUlee  In  Asia  are  losing  faith  In  us.  Too 
often,  they  have  seen  us  falter  and  renege 
on  our  decisions. 

An  Army  colonel  In  Thailand  who  had  at- 
tended West  Point  20  years  ago  said  to  me. 
"The  United  States  backed  down  in  Laos 
after  brave  talk  that  it  would  not  tolerate 
a  commiuilst  take-over;  it  has  talked  two 
ways  on  Vietnam  and  allowed  the  president 
of  that  country  to  be  murdered;  it  went  80 
percent  of  the  way  In  Cuba  and  then  backed 
down.  It  Is  hard  for  us  to  believe  that  you 
mean  to  win  In  Vietnam." 

Most  leaders  in  Asia  believe  that  Sen.  J. 
William  Fulbrlght  was  speaking  for  the  ad- 
ministration when  he  urged  a  more  flexible, 
less  firm  policy  toward  communism.  Among 
other  steps,  he  suggested  a  re-examinatlon 
of  our   policy  toward  Red  China. 
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The  Fulbrlght  speech,  the  increasing  talk 
of  a  more  "accommodating  U.S.  policy," 
coupled  with  France's  recognition  of  Red 
China,  have  had  a  massive  Impact  In  increas- 
ing the  fear  that  the  United  States  will 
weaken  its  resolve,  and  that  Red  China  is 
riding  the  wave  of  the  future. 

Black  Moment.  The  murder  of  Vietnam's 
President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  last  November  in 
a  coup  encouraged  by  the  United  Stales  had 
a  disastrous  effect  upon  U.S.  repute  through- 
out Asia.  This  assassination  was  one  of  the 
blackest  moments  In  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can diplomacy.  We  cannot  dodge  responsi- 
bility for  what  happened.  To  our  friends 
and  "allies  there  It  means  that  the  United 
States  will  use  a  friend  until  he  no  longer 
serves  our  purpose  and  then  let  him  be  liq- 
uidated. As  one  foreign  minister  told  me: 
"Whenever  the  United  Slates  becomes  dis- 
pleased with  any  acUon,  heads  will  roll- 
particularly  when  that  action  occurs  In  a 
country  friendly  to  the  United  States.  It 
is  dangerous  to  be  a  friend  of  the  United 
States;  It  pays  to  be  neutral— and  some- 
times it  even  helps  to  be  an  enemy.' 

With  such  a  record,  it  Is  not  surprising 
that  our  aUies  should  be  disheartened  and 
confused.  Many  people  in  this  country  are 
also  beginning  to  question  whether  we 
should  continue  the  struggle. 

Against  such  a  background,  what  chance 
is  there  that  we  can  prevent  disaster? 

I  recenUy  undertook  a  Journey  through 
all  of  Southeast  Asia— frwn  Pakistan  to 
Burma,  Thailand,  Laos,  South  Vietnam,  Ma- 
laysia and  the  PhlUpplnes  to  Japan.  I  spoke 
with  most  of  the  leaders  and  many  of  the 
ordinary  citizens  of  these  countries.  Every 
military  man  with  whom  I  talked  privately 
admitted  that  we  are  losing  the  war.  But 
every  one  of  those  men  believes  that  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  win  it.  I  came  home  con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  accept 
either  neutralization  or  outright  defeat.  But 
neither  mtist  we  continue  our  present  am- 
biguous and  debilitating  efforts  to  maintain 
a  stalemate. 

What  we  must  do  is  to  instlU  In  ourselves 
and  our  allies  a  determination  to  win  this 
crucial  war — and  win  it  decisively.  We  must 
recognize  that  we  are  in  a  life-and-death 
struggle  that  has  repercussions  far  beyond 
Vietnam,  and  that  victory  Is  essential  to  the 
survival  of  freedom. 

In  this  article  I  propose  to  show  why  such 
a  victory  is  entirely  within  our  grasp.  I  be- 
lieve that,  far  from  being  in  Insoluble  di- 
lemma, our  present  situation  constitutes  an 
unparalleled  opportunity  to  roll  back  the 
communist  tide,  not  only  in  South  Vietnam 
but  in  Southeast  Asia  generally,  and  indeed 
in  the  world  as  a  whole.  But  first,  let  us 
look  closely  at  the  alternatives  to  victory 
and  see  what  they  mean. 

Pull-Out.  Starting  at  the  extreme  of  the 
spectrum  of  possibilities:  what  would  hap- 
pen if  we  were  to  puU  out  of  South  Vietnam 
completely?  This  proposal  has  certain  attrac- 
tions. It  would  put  an  immediate  stop  to  our 
expenditure  of  men  and  money.  Further- 
more, if  It  were  true,  as  many  hold,  that  we 
were  wrong  In  ever  getting  involved  in  South 
Vietnam  In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  an 
honest  admission  of  that  fact.  But  before 
accepting  this  course,  let  us  consider  the 
consequences. 

In  the  continuing  context  of  our  world- 
wide struggle  against  communism,  the  war 
in  South  Vietnam — like  the  Korean  War  al- 
most 15  years  ago — is  merely  one  battle  in 
the  whole  campaign  for  Asia.  The  immedi- 
ate prize  is  South  Vietnam  itself.  But  far 
more  than  this  one  country  is  at  stake.  On 
the  fate  of  South  Vietnam  depends  the  fate 
of  all  of  Asia.  For  South  Vietnam  Is  the  dam 
in  the  river.  A  communist  victory  there 
would  mean,  inevitably  and  soon,  that  the 
flood  would  begin:  next  would  come  the 
loss  of  Laos,  Cambodia,  Thailand,  Malaysia 
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»nd  Indonesia,  which  Is  only  45  mUes  fr^im 
ih«  PhUippiaea  and  next  door  to  Austrnlii- 
Caa  anyone  seriously  suggest  tliat  In  such 
A  cu-cum»Uince  the  United  States  would  not 
i.a.e  U>  engage  in  a  major  war  to  save  the 
r*iiiuppine«  from  the  i.une  fate  as  Vietnam'' 

Aud    what    of    Jipan"" 

Already  deprived  of  Chlsi.*  -li  a  trading 
.i:€4.  Japan  would  a;so  be  deprived  of  her 
irade  with  an  area  couulning  200  million 
people,  which  currently  enables  her  to  ob- 
t.ua  many  of  the  raw  materials  necessary 
to  supply  her  faciories.  Under  these  clrcum- 
:>:auceb,  poUtlcaJ  forces  in  Japan  which  are 
e.eu  now  advocating  an  accoinmudatlon  with 
Red  China  would  soon  gain  iisceudancy  The 
vait  industrial  resources  of  Japan— Asia's 
oniy  modern  Industrial  power— would  th-.ts 
be  !06t  to  us  and  gained  by  our  enemies 

Moreover,  the  communi.sts'  conquest  of 
Southeast  A&ia  would  draw  a  boundary  line 
from  pole  to  pole  Overnight,  the  United 
State*  would  cease  to  be  a  power  In  the 
world's  greatest  ocean  Our  ships  and  planes 
could  thereaXter  circumnavigate  the  globe 
only  with  communist  permission  Can  anyone 
doubt  the  effect  of  this  defeat  on  Africa. 
Liktla  Amerlc*.  and  even  on  our  allies  In  Eu- 
rope? And  can  anyone  doubt  that  long  before 
this  happened  the  United  States  would  have 
become  Involved  In  a  major  war.  U  not  a 
world  WW? 

KxxmM.n.x 
Of  course,  there  are  thoce  who  will  ^...y 
that  thl»  picture  Is  much  too  dark.  Like 
NevUle  Chamberlain,  who  In  1938  described 
Czechoslovakia  as  a  lltUe-known  and  "fsu- 
awmy"  cotmtry,  they  deride  the  Importance  of 
South  Vietnam  and  scofT  at  the  suggestion 
that  to  los«  one  more  major  segment  of  Asia 
meuis  to  loee  it  all  Such  optimists  contend 
that  we  should  reach  an  agreement  with  our 
adversaries — as  ChamC>erlaln  reached  an 
agreement  with  Hitler  at  Munich  In  19S8. 
We  would  grant  the  communists  their  objec- 
tives In  South  Vietnam  in  exchange  for  their 
promise  not  to  ask  for  more  This  brings  un 
to  the  second  alternative —that  of  v3-called 
"neutralization  " 

OajECT  LXSSOM 

For  an  example  of  the  dangers  of  neutral- 
tuatlTii  W9  have  only  to  look  at  Vietnam's 
neighbor,  L^hm. 

LAoa.  after  aU.  Is  where  the  trouble  began. 
In  1961  and  1963  there  waa  a  great  deal  of 
talk  by  the  United  States  about  the  Impor- 
tance of  Laos.  We  declared  that  thU  Utile 
country  must  at  all  co«U  be  defended  against 
communism.  Laos  thus  became  a  symbol  of 
American  determination  to  hold  the  line.  And 
bow  did  tbe  United  States  bold  the  line?  As 
we  aU  know.  It  didn't.  We  talked  big  and 
acted  Uttle.  When  the  chips  were  down,  the 
United  States  backed  away  from  Its  brave 
words  and  agreed  to  a  compromise.  As  a  re- 
•ult,  Laos  Is  going  down  the  drain.  Every  top 
government  leader  to  whom  I  talked  In  A.~la 
aald  that  the  failure  of  the  United  States  to 
back  up  Its  strong  words  by  strong  action  had 
a  disastrous  effect  Our  a<-llons  ciemoastrated 
tbat  we  can't  be  trusted  to  do  what  is  neces- 
sary to  save  freedom. 

In  Lao*  the  United  States  made  the  mis- 
take we  have  made  so  many  times  before  We 
trusted  the  communists.  Our  delegation,  led 
bv  Averell  Harrlm«n.  went  to  Geneva  In  July 
1j6'2  There  we  were  persuaded  to  try  the 
experiment  of  neutralism.  Along  with  the 
USd.R.  and  12  other  naUons,  we  higned  a 
Solemn  agreement  — and  promptly  withdrew 
r^me  800  advisers  who  had  been  helping  to 
train  government  troops  to  resist  the  com- 
rmnl.st  Pathet  Lao.  Bv  the  same  treaty,  the 
cjmmunlsu  promised  to  withdraw  some 
10.000  Viet  Minh  troops  We  honored  our  side 
of  the  agreement.  The  communists  broke 
I  heirs.  Instead  of  wltbdrawlnf  troops,  the 
commvuitst  leader  Prince  Souphanouvonj 
lused   Uiam  to  launch   new   attacks.  Mean- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Willie.  North  Vietnam,  aided  by  our  depar- 
ture, used  Laoe  as  a  corridor  for  supplying 
and  reinforcing  the  Viet  Cong  guerrtllas  In 
Siouth  Vietnam  Could  anything  be  more  Ir- 
rational than  to  suggest  now  another  neu- 
tralization agreement  with  the  some  enemy? 
Neutralization,  where  the  communists  are 
cof.i'erned  means  tills.  We  get  out  They  stay 
in  They  rake  nver  In  the.se  circumsiances. 
ne\uraliza'lon  Is  bru  another  name  for  ap- 
peft.--ement  It  Is  surrender  on  the  In.stall- 
nient  plan  — another  step  toward,  not  away 
from.  luiclear  war. 

Many  people  to  whom  I  talked  In  .\-.la  ex- 
pn-ssed  the  fear  that  the  United  States 
woxild  tire  of  the  struggle  and  get  out  of 
Vietnam.  They  pointed  to  the  dungers  of 
such  au  acuon  -to  them,  and  to  us  But  In 
one  way  our  present  course  Is  even  more 
dangerous  It  would  be  l>etter  to  get  out 
voUui'.arlly  than  to  be  kicked  out.  and  that 
15  what  we  now  face  In  one  case,  it  would  be 
an  orderly  retreat  In  the  other.  It  would  be 
a  hunUllatlng  defeat  Both  would  result  in 
the  eventual  loes  of  Southeast  Asia.  As  one 
head  of  government  told  me.  "It  U  not  the 
loss  of  Vietnam  tliat  would  be  a  disaster  for 
the  Culled  State.s.  but  the  fact  that  this 
was  another  defeat  for  the  United  States  and 
the  forces  of  freedom  in  Aala "  The  Weet 
simply  cannot  afford  another  defeat.  One 
more  surrender  or  retreat,  and  creeping  com- 
munism will  become  galloping  communism 
throughout  that  part  of  tbe  world. 
WHY  DO  ws  HXsrraTB? 
There  are  those  who  say  that  this  is  the 
wrong  war  at  the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong 
time  The  contrary  Is  true  U  we  are  ever  to 
stop  the  communist  advance  In  Asia  the 
tune  Is  now.  The  place  is  Vietnam. 

Today  In  Asia  the  appeal  of  communism 
Is  at  lu  lowest  point  since  World  War  II. 
The  economic  failures  in  China  and  North 
Vietnam  are  well  known  In  Asia,  as  are  the 
economic  successes  in  the  free-world  nations 
like  Thailand  and  Taiwan.  Communism  can 
now  be  spread  only  by  force — by  maitration, 
K-rror,  murder-ln-the-nlght  and  subversion. 
Militarily,  the  conununlst  world  Is  also  at 
Its  weakest  point  because  It  Is  divided.  Soviet 
Riissla  and  Red  China  are  not  merely  rivals, 
they  are  bitter  enemies  Moscow  does  not 
want  to  see  Peking  grow  strong  and  expand 
In  Southeast  Asia.  On  the  contrary.  Khrush- 
chev has  every  reason  to  hope  that  China's 
ambitions  can  be  held  In  check  This  deep 
division  between  our  enetnles  redncea  the 
danger  that  the  war  In  Vietnam  will  es- 
calate into  nuclear  war.  Without  Soviet  sup- 
port. Red  China  la  a  fourth-rate  military 
power  If  this  country  really  wants  to  turn 
back  the  communist  advance  In  Asia,  this, 
then.  Is  the  Ume  and  place  to  do  U. 

HOW     TO     BEGIN 

Granted  that  we  have  the  will  to  win  la 
Vietnam,  bow  can  we  go  about  It? 

Let  me  say  at  once  that  I  am  Ormly  op- 
posed to  the  use  of  nuclear  devices  of  any 
sort,  even  If  applied  solely  to  the  Jungle 
foliage,  not  only  because  of  the  disastrous 
effect  this  would  have  on  world  opinion,  but 
because  It  Is  wholly  unnecessary.  We  can 
win  the  war  In  Vietnam  without  u&lng  nu- 
clear weapons.  This  does  not  mean,  however. 
tt.at  we  can  win  It  without  taking  the  of- 
fensive. The  Red  guerrillas  In  South  Vlet- 
n.un  are  winning  because  they  are  supplied 
from  pcwitlons  in  Laos  and  North  Vietnam 
which  we  refuse  to  seal  off. 

It  Is  a  strange  way  to  fight  a  war,  and  It  Is 
hauntlngly  reminiscent  of  our  failure  to  wla 
in  North  Korea.  General  BdacArtbur's  strat- 
ei?y  for  winning  that  war,  U  will  be  recalled, 
was  to  attack  the  communist  sanctuaries 
across  the  Yalu  River  That  strategy  was  re- 
jected on  the  ground  that  the  risk  of  pro- 
voking both  Russia  and  China  was  too  great 
I  believe  our  decision  then  was  wrong,  and 
that   MacArthur  ■was  rtgbt    Such  an  action 
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then  would  have  stopped  the  communist  ex- 
pansion In  Asia. 

Today,  In  Vietnam,  we  are  again  fighting 
under  the  .same  kind  of  self-lmpoeed  handi- 
cap And  here  the  risk  of  becoming  Involved 
In  a  larger  war  Is  less,  because  this  time 
Rvissla  and  China  are  enemies — not  allies 

HOW   TO    WIN 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no  compe- 
tent military  authorities  contend  that  we 
can  win  In  South  Vietnam  without  denying 
the  enemy  his  privileged  sanctuaries  across 
the  border  in  North  Vietnam.  By  the  same 
token,  few  top  straieglsis  In  the  Pentagon 
doubt  our  ability  to  destroy  these  sanctu- 
aries and  the  enemy's  supply  routes.  Most 
niiUiary  men  are  agreed  that,  once  these 
routes  have  been  cut,  the  problem  of  the 
Vie'  C'-ng  who  then  will  be  left  isolated  In 
South  Vietnam  can  be  readily  eolved.  After 
the  northern  border  has  been  sealed,  the 
same  tactics  that  were  used  successfully  to 
clean  out  the  guerrillas  in  the  Philippines 
and  In  MaUya  can  be  used  effectively  in 
Souih  Vietnam. 

What  tactics  should  be  used  to  deny  the 
enemy  his  present  sanctuaries  and  to  Inter- 
dict his  routes  for  supply  and  reinforce- 
ments? This  Is  a  decision  for  the  military,  but 
I  have  good  reason  to  feel  satisfied  that  the 
military  choice  Is  reasonably  wide.  Certainly 
we  should  strengthen  the  Vietnam  air  force 
50  that  It  would  be  able  to  bomb  the  roads, 
bridges  and  supply  routes  Into  South  Viet- 
nam Certainly  we  should  extend  gtierrllla 
warfare  over  the  border  and  harass  the  enemy 
;n  the  north. 

The  problem  la  not  one  of  tactics  and 
strategy.  It  Is  a  problem  of  will — and  morale 
We  must  make  up  our  mind  to  win  this  war 
by  whatever  means  short  of  nuclear  attack 
seem  most  effective,  and  then  instruct  our 
top  soldiers  to  develop  the  plan  for  doing 
so 

In  d^cldlng  to  win  the  war  In  South  Viet- 
nam, we  must,  of  course,  define  precisely 
what  we  consider  victory  to  be.  I  suggest 
thpt  1?  this  battle  is  to  be  won  the  South 
Vietnamese  must  adopt  the  same  strategy 
and  the  same  general  objective  that  the  Viet 
Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  have  with 
regard  to  South  Vietnam.  Their  objective  Is 
that  South  Vietnam  must  become  commu- 
nist like  North  Vietnam.  The  goal  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  should  be  no  less  forth- 
right— a  free  North  Vietnam. 

This  objective  la  realistic.  At  the  present 
time  In  North  Vietnam  there  Is  fertile  ground 
for  that  appeal.  Communism  has  been  disas- 
trous for  the  people  of  North  Vietnam.  It 
has  brought  misery  and  hunger  on  an  un- 
paralleled scale  The  conununlsts  no  longer 
tell  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  that  they 
should  turn  communist  to  get  a  better  life 
The  terrible  conditions  In  North  Vietnam 
are  too  widely  known.  The  communist  line 
now  Is  that  the  Americans  will  eventually 
pull  out,  that  the  communists  will  win  and 
that  the  people  should  turn  communist  to 
avoid  being  on  the  losing  side.  If  there  Is  to 
be  action  in  North  Vietnam,  the  people  must 
know  that  the  Americans  intend  to  win  — 
and  that  when  they  do  the  North  VIetname.se 
will  have  a  chance  for  a  better  life.  Only 
In  this  way  will  they  be  encouraged  to 
give  assistance  to  guerrilla  forces  from  the 
south. 

Once  the  supply  lines  from  the  north  have 
been  cut,  the  terrible  pressure  on  South  Viet- 
nam will  be  eased  and  we  can  make  genuine 
progress.  From  my  oonversatlons  with  the 
leaders  In  Asia.  I  know  that  If  the  United 
States  assumed  a  determined,  offensive  po- 
licy the  response  among  our  discouraged 
Asian  allies  would  be  electric. 

THB    aiSK    INVOLVED 

There  are  those  who  fear  that  a  more 
vigorous  American  policy  would  involve  us 
la  a  major  war.  There  Is  a  risk  to  be  sure. 
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but  the  risks  of  following  •  strong,  deter- 
mined course  are  Infinitely  less  than  those 
of  following  a  course  of  compromise,  vacilla- 
tion, accommodation  and  appeasement. 

The  present  administration's  policy,  which 
cannot  lead  to  victory  In  Vietnam,  does  not 
reduce  the  danger  of  major  war.  It  Increases 
it  The  only  way  to  avoid  a  major  w4r  later 
is  to  win  the  smaller  war  In  Vietnam — and 
to  take  the  risks  involved  In  accomplishing 
that  objective. 

Those  who  like  myself  urge  a  "win"  pol- 
icy In  Vietnam  can  be  expected  to  be  charged 
with  warmongering  and  endangering  world 
peace  The  contrary  Is  true.  History  shows 
that  the  appeasers,  the  compromisers  who 
refuse  to  stand  up  against  aggression,  have 
to  take  a  stand  sooner  or  later — and  always 
at  a  less  favorable  time  and  place. 

The  decision  Is  upon  us.  And  It  Is  urgent. 
If  we  fall  to  win  In  South  Vietnam— whether 
through  following  our  present  equivocal  pol- 
icy, through  neutralization  or  through  out- 
right surrender — communism  In  Asia  will 
achieve  a  new  and  vastly  Increased  momen- 
tum. Our  defeat  will  confirm  the  Chinese 
communist  contention  that  the  United 
States  Is  a  paper  tiger,  careless  of  commlt- 
menu  to  Its  allies  and  readily  susceptible  to 
defeat  by  terrorism,  subversion  and  guerrilla 
warfare. 

Encouraged  by  our  retreat,  the  commu- 
nists win  Increase  their  aggressive  action, 
not  only  In  Asia  but  In  Africa.  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  the  Near  East.  We  will  then  either 
have  to  fight  a  major  war,  probably  with 
nuclear  weapons,  against  odds  far  greater 
than  those  that  face  us  now — or  else  let 
the  communists  win  World  War  III  without 
even  fighting  It. 

Conversely,  a  victory  for  us  in  South  Viet- 
nam will  shatter  the  myths  of  communist 
invincibility  and  of  the  Inevitability  of  a 
Chinese  take-over  In  Southeast  Asia.  It  will 
restore  all  the  prestige  we  have  lost  and 
give  us  more  besides.  Thereafter,  the  tide 
of  communism  In  Asia,  and  perhaps  In  the 
whole  world,  will  not  only  cease  to  rise  but 
start  to  recede. 

The  crisis  is  one  not  of  competence  but 
of  confidence.  It  Is  a  test  not  of  power  but 


of  our  capacity  to  use  our  power  correctly 
and  'With  courage,  AU  'that  Is  needed.  In 
short,  Is  the  wUl  to  win— and  the  courage 
to  use  our  power — now. 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  extend  a 
hearty  salute  to  the  U.S.  Jaycees  on  their 
50th  anniversary. 


JAYCEE  WEEK 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
U.S.  JAYCEES 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  22,  1970 

Mr.  GOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  of  January  18  Is  Jaycee  Week,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  U.S.  Jaycees  are  cele- 
brating the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  this  wonderfu,!  service  orga- 
nization. 

In  this  day  and  age  when  our  ears  are 
ringing  with  complaints  about  America 
and  our  eyes  are  blurred  by  ceaseless 
demonstrations  denoimcing  the  short- 
comings of  the  United  States,  it  is  Indeed 
refreshing  to  pause  and  reflect  on  the 
constructive  activities  of  the  Jaycee  or- 
ganization. While  many  in  our  society 
are  busy  tearing  things  down,  the  Jaycees 
are  engaged  in  building  things  up. 

The  Jaycees  are  the  first  to  recognize 
that  America  has  problems,  but  instead 
of  wringing  their  hands  In  desperation 
about  these  complications,  they  devise 
ways  and  means  by  which  to  solve  them. 
Problems  to  the  Jaycees  are  a  challenge 
and  not  a  despair. 

America  Is  a  great  country,  socially, 
culturally,  govemmentally,  and  econom- 
ically. It  Is  the  product  of  a  great  "team 
effort."  for  many  great  individuals  and 
organizations  have  had  a  part  in  mould- 
ing this  fabulous  national  complex  called 
the  United  States.  The  Jaycees  have 
played  a  highly  Important  part  in  that 
team  effort. 


HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  22,  1970 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  espe- 
cially appropriate  today,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  presentation  of  the  state  of  the 
Union  message  to  Congress,  to  honor  the 
U.S.  Jaycees  on  their  50th  anniversary. 

With  chapters  of  their  organization  in 
hundreds  of  communities  across  America, 
Jaycees  have  piled  up  an  imbeUevable 
record  of  service  to  their  fellow  men. 
Many  of  their  projects  individually  re- 
ceive little  attention  because  they  are  not 
ostentatious  or  glamorous.  Jaycees  have 
established  themselves  in  most  American 
communities  as  the  service  club  which 
can  be  depended  upon  to  provide  the 
manpower  and  talent  necessary  to  effect 
necessary  public  service  programs. 

Today,  President  Nixon  deUvered  his 
state  of  the  Union  message.  Mr.  Speaker, 
aside  from  the  national  and  interna- 
tional problems  we  in  Congress  consider 
daily,  America  is  a  great  and  strong  Na- 
tion. It  remains  that  way  because  so 
many  of  its  citizens  are  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  their  fellow  men.  The  U.S. 
Jaycees  are  concerned  and  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  excellent  state  of  this  Union. 

I  congratulate  them  on  their  tireless 
efforts  and  on  their  sincere  expressions 
of  humanity  and  concern  for  all  people. 
This  is  their  50th  anniversary  and  they 
deserve  our  tributes. 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Russell)  . 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  God,  who  rulest  the  worlds 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  we  com- 
mend to  Thy  keeping  this  good  land 
which  Thou  has  given  us.  Let  Thy  spirit 
pervade  our  homes,  our  commimlties,  and 
our  institutions.  Bind  us  together  in  a 
firm  allegiance  to  the  enduring  values 
Thou  hast  revealed. 

We  pray  especially  for  the  Members  of 
this  body.  May  Thy  spirit  illuminate  their 
daily  work.  Deliver  them  from  fear  of 
what  others  may  do  or  say  when  they 
stand  for  the  right.  Keep  them  resolute 
and  steadfast  in  fidelity  to  the  founding 
principles,  working  with  finn  faith  and 
high  hope  for  the  better  world  which  Is 
yet  to  be.  When  problems  seem  too  great 
and  burdens  too  heavy,  help  them  to  re- 
member the  vastness  of  Thy  wlsdMn  and 
the  greatness  of  Thy  love. 

Through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  entered  by  the  Senate  on  yes- 
terday, the  Senator  from  Montana  iMr. 
Mansfield)  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Ml-.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  sUl  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  292— U.S. 
FORCES  IN  EUROPE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  January  21, 1970, 
on  page  4,  there  is  published  an  excerpt 
from  a  speech  by  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Richardson  in  Chicago,  telling  us 


how  the  European  countries,  our  allies, 
especially  Germany,  are  hoping  to  offset 
the  balance-of-payments  drain  on  our 
military  deployment  in  Europe  and 
how  we  are  exploring  ways  and  means 
of     making     this     arrangement     more 

oH  ATI  lift  tg 

In  that  same  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times,  on  page  64,  an  article  states  that 
Germany  has  just  cashed  in  prematurely 
a  bUUon  marks'  worth  of  U.S.  Treasury 
bonds  purchased  in  1968  to  offset  the 
drain  caused  by  the  stationing  of  Amer- 
ican troops  in  West  Germany. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  entitled  "Ger- 
many Recalls  Bonds  of  United  States 
Early"  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Germany  Recalls  Bonds  op  United  States 
Early 

PRANKFtniT,  West  Germany.  January  20. — 
The  Bundesbank  disclosed  today  that  It  has 
prematurely  recalled  a  billion  marks  of 
United  States  Treasury  Bonds  purchased  in 
1968   to   offset   the   dollar   drain   caused   by 
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the  stationing  of  Anieru-iui  uv-jpB  in  Wr-t 
Germany. 

Under  the  1968  offset  agreement  with  the 
United  States  Oovernment.  West  Oermsny 
h:id  acquired  »500-mnUon  worth  of  4  -year 
Treasarr  bonds  for  3  bliUon  marlu 

The  premature  recall  was  made  to  help  In- 
crej*e  the  West  Oertr.nn  Centr.il  Bank  »  own 
liquidity  In  foreign  currt'i;,y  ii  Bundesbank 
ottici.U  explained 

Because  of  the  Inflow  of  d  'liars,  resulting 
from  the  tranvartlon  Wwt  Germ  m  foreun 
currency  reeerves  Increased  536.400.000  mark.s 
to  5  9283S  1.000  marts  liH  balance  in  the  we-i-k 
ended    J;in.    15     Bundesbiink    reported 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  on 
yesterdAy.  the  President  of  the  United 
States  delivered  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  to  a  joint  session  of  the 
Congress. 

It  was  a  fine  message.  It  was  a  mes- 
sage with  a  lot  of  merit  to  it  Certainly 
the  meat  will  be  there  when  the  specifics 
are  forthcoming  to  cope  with  the  recom- 
mendations and  goals,  which  President 
Nixon  has  outlmed 

Eniring  the  course  of  that  speech  he 
said.  speaJting  of  foreign  policy: 

Today,  let  me  describe  the  directions  of 
our  new  policies 

We  hare  based  our  policies  on  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  world  as  tt  is.  rather  than  as  It 
WBA  twenty-flTe  years  ago  at  the  end  of 
World  War  IL  Many  of  uhe  policies  which 
wer*  aec«Mary  aad  right  then  are  obooleta 
today. 

Then,  because  of  America  s  OTerwhelmlng 
military  and  economic  strength,  the  weak- 
ness of  other  major  free  world  powers  and 
the  inability  of  seores  of  newly  independent 
nations  to  defend — let  alone  gOTem — them- 
selres.  Americ*  bad  to  assume  the  major 
burden  for  the  defease  of  freedom  tn  the 
world. 

In  two  wars.  Orst  in  Korea  and  then  in 
Vietnam,  we  furnished  most  of  the  money, 
most  of  the  arms  and  most  of  the  men  to 
help   others  defend   thetr   freedom 

Today  the  great  Industrial  nations  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  Japan,  have  regained 
their  economic  strength,  and  the  nations  of 
Latin  America — and  many  of  the  nations 
that  acquired  their  freedom  from  colonial- 
ism after  World  War  II  in  Asia  and  Africa — 
have  a  new  sense  of  pride  and  dignity,  and 
a  determination  to  assume  the  responsibility 
for  their  own  defense. 

That  Is  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  I  an- 
nounced at  Guam 

If  I  may  Interpolate  there,  the  Guam 
declaration  formed  the  basis  of  the  Nix- 
on doctrine,  which  I  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorse and  which  I  was  pleased  to  see  the 
President  announce  yesterday  applied 
not  only  to  Asia  but  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  well. 

Continuing  the  President's  remaito: 

Neither  the  defense  nor  the  development 
of  other  nations  can  be  exclusWely  or  pri- 
marily  an  Anterlcan  undertaking: 

The  nations  of  each  part  at  the  world 
should  assume  the  primary  reapooalbtUty  for 
their  own  well-being:  and  they  themselTee 
should  determine  the  terms  of  that  well- 
l>elng. 

To  insist  that  other  nations  play  a  role  Is 
not  a  retreat  from  responsibility,  but  a  shar- 
ing of  responsibility. 

We  shall  be  faithful  to  our  treaty  commit - 
ments.  but  we  shall  reduce  our  Inrolvement 
and  our   presence  in  other  nations'  affairs 

Mr.  President,  to  that  I  say.  "Amen." 

Mr.    President,    on    January    20.    the 

Under  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable 

Elliot  L.  Richardson,  examined  UJS.  re- 


lations with  Western  Europe,  in  general, 
and  the  question  of  U.S.  force  levels  In 
Europe,  in  particular.  In  an  address  be- 
fore the  Chicago  Council  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations At  the  beglnninK  of  his  speech. 
Mr  Richardson  referred  to  the  resolu- 
tion I  submitted  to  the  Senate  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  Senate  Resolution  292.  which  calls 
for  "a  substantial  reduction  of  US  forces 
pcrn'.anenlly  stationed  in  Europe  " 

In  introducing  that  resolution  on 
December  1.  I  made  a  statement  on  the 
floor  of  tiie  Senate  seltmg  forth  tiie  rea- 
sons tliat  I  ihoutjlu  justified  a  downward 
adjustment  of  the  level  of  our  forces  in 
Europe  I  pointed  to  the  enormous  costs 
involved  m  maintaining  a  Military  Es- 
tablishment of  3  5  million  men  under 
anris  with  1  2  million  men  outside  the 
United  States  and  over  300.000  of  these— 
toijether  with  235.000  dependents  and  14,- 
000  US  civilian  employees — In  Western 
Europe.  I  pointed  to  the  fact  that  our 
net  foreign  exchange  gap  with  Germany 
is  running  at  about  $965  million  a  year, 
and  I  should  note  parenthetically  that 
Mr.  Richardson  reminded  his  Chicago 
audience  that — 

The  balance-of-payments  drain  of  our 
military  deployment  In  Europe  U  currently 
about  tl  5  billion  a  year 

I  also  pointed  to  the  need  to  reduce 
our  military  budget  from  its  present  level 
of  somewhere  between  $75  and  $80  bil- 
Uon. 

Mr  Richardion  has  now  given  the  ad- 
nunistratlon's  arguments  for  maintain- 
ing the  status  quo.  as  far  as  our  force 
levels  in  Europe  are  concerned.  There 
are,  of  course,  two  sides  to  every  argu- 
ment. I  presented  one  side  on  the  Senate 
floor  on  December  1.  The  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  presented  the  other  In  Chi- 
cago on  January  20.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate,  those  in  the 
other  body,  and  members  of  the  public 
will  examine  the  two  sides  of  the  argu- 
ment closely. 

In  this  connection,  and  in  order  to 
avoid  repeating  what  I  have  already  said 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  full  text  of  Mr. 
Richardson's  speech,  and  the  full  text  of 
my  December  1  statement,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston  in  the  chair'.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  IS  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments today,  on  Mr.  Richardson's  speech. 
In  order  to  make  my  position  clear: 

First  of  aD.  Mr  Richardson  referred 
to  Senate  Resolution  292  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  "tendency  by  some  to  say 
that  NATO  has  done  Its  Job.  so  why  not 
bring  those  troops  home?"  May  I  point 
out  that  Senate  Resolution  292  Is  not  an 
expression  of  a  belief  that  "NATO  has 
done  iU  Job"  but.  on  the  contrary,  of  a 
beUef  that  the  United  SUtes  has  been 
doing  a  disproportionate  share  of  NATO's 
Job  and  that  the  other  14  members  of 
NATO  are  In  a  position  to  do  more  and 
should  do  so.  Nor  does  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 292  urge  that  all  VS.  troops  be 
brought  home  but  only  that  there  be  a 


"substantial  reduction  of  U.S.  forces  per- 
manently stationed  in  Europe." 

Second.  Mr.  Richardson  states  that 
the  effectiveness  of  the  strategy  of  flexi- 
ble reasons  "rests  perforce  on  the  con- 
viction in  both  parts  of  Europe  that  the 
United  Sutes  will  fulfill  its  determined 
role.  '  Mr.  Richardson  added  tliat  "the 
US  military  presence  in  Europe. 
\\lietlicr  we  like  it  or  njt.  continues  to  be 
taken  as  tan'^ible  evidence  of  our  com- 
mitment"  and  that  "any  sudden  or  dra- 
matic reduction"  of  that  presence  would 
have  "unpleasant  consequences." 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  Senate 
Resolution  292  neither  states  nor  implies 
that  we  will  not  fulfill  our  NATO  obli- 
gations On  the  contrary.  It  affirms  spe- 
cifically that  a  substantial  reduction  of 
U.S.  forces  permanently  stationed  in 
Europe  can  be  made  "without  adversely 
affecting  either  our  resolve  or  ability  to 
meet  our  commitment  under  the  North 
Atlantic  Tieaty."  Furthermore,  the  reso- 
lution does  not  urge,  and  I  have  not 
urged,  that  such  a  substantial  reduction 
be  either  "sudden"  or  "dramatic."  Mr. 
Richardson  did  not  argue  against  a  "sud- 
den" or  "dramatic"  reduction  but  against 
any  reduction  at  all.  for  only  a  few  para- 
graphs later  he  referred  to  the  admin- 
istration's having  "pledged  to  maintain 
our  present  troop  strength  in  EXiropc 
through  fiscal  year  1971." 

Third.  Mr.  Richardson  stated  that  if 
"all  of  our  forces  in  Europe  were  brought 
home  and  stationed  in  this  country,  lit- 
tle or  no  savings  would  appear  in  our 
defense  budget."  As  I  noted  In  my  De- 
cember I  statonent,  however,  it  has  al- 
ways been  argued  that  bringing  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  forces  back  from 
EMrope  will  not  affect  our  defense  budget 
because  we  cannot  reduce  the  number  of 
men  under  arms.  But  It  is  also  argued 
that  It  Is  Impossible  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  men  under  arms,  among  other 
reasons  because  of  the  need  to  maintain 
present  force  levels  in  Etirope.  I  con- 
tended then,  and  I  do  so  again  now,  that 
this  endless  circle,  which  will  lead  in  the 
end  to  fiscal  exhaustion,  can  and  must 
be  broken. 

Fourth,  Mr.  Richardson  referred  to  the 
possibility  of  negotiating  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  countries  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope mutual  and  balanced  force  reduc- 
tions and  said  that  the  other  reason  the 
administration  opposes  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 292  Is  "the  firm  belief  that  it  would 
weaken  our  bargaining  position." 

Mr.  President.  NATO  has  been  study- 
ing mutual  and  balanced  forced  reduc- 
tions for  years  and  has  still  not  arrived 
at  an  agreed  proposal.  Even  when  such  a 
proposal  is  formulated,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  assume  that  negotiations  will 
begin  for  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
there  has  been  no  indication  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  Interested  in  such  nego- 
tiations. And  what  if  that  continues  to 
be  the  situation?  Will  we  then  be  locked 
into  maintaining  our  present  force  levels 
in  Europe  in  perpetuity  regardless  of  the 
costs  involved  or  the  wisdom  of  doing  so 
In  the  light  of  our  national  interests? 

In  fact,  the  Soviets  may  not  be  willing 
to  reduce  the  military  presence  In 
Eastern  Europe  no  matter  what  the 
United  States  does  or  does  not  do  be- 
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cai;.-:e  the  level  of  that  presence  may  well 
be  dictated  by  political  considerations 
witliin  Eastern  Europe.  On  the  other 
h.nd.  if  that  is  not  so,  then  U.S.  reduc- 
tions may  be  the  most  effective  way  to 
hi  ing  about  Soviet  reductions  because  the 
Soviet  Union  could  no  longer  justify  the 
prv.'once  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Soviet  troops  in  Eastern  Europe  on  the 
^iround  that  there  were  hundreds  of 
lliou..ands  of  American  troops  in  Western 

Fifth,  Mr.  Richardson  stated  that  "the 
bulk  of  any  substantial  reduction  in  VS. 
forces  wUl  have  to  be  made  up  by  West 
Germany,  the  most  populous  and 
wealthy  of  our  allies."  He  went  on  to 
say  that  the  German  people  and  the 
Soviet  Union  do  not  favor  a  larger  Ger- 
man military  establishment  and  that 
such  a  development  "would  give  pause 
even  to  some  of  Germany's  allies." 

I  am  not  arguing  that  there  should  be 
a  larger  German  military  establishment 
than  has  been  agreed  to  before  but  only 
that  the  West  Germans  meet  their  pre- 
determined NATO  commitments  as  we 
have  met  ours.  I  might  say,  parentheti- 
cally, that  the  same  comment  pertains  to 
other  NATO  countries  as  well.  The  fact 
is  that  in  terms  of  the  percentage  of 
armed  forces  to  men  of  military  age,  in 
many  NATO  countries  that  percentage 
Is  not  only  below  the  8.7  percent  found 
in  the  United  States  but  also  below  the 
4-percent  figure  which  applies  to  West 
Germany.  And  in  all  of  the  NATO  coun- 
tries that  have  compulsory  military  serv- 
ice—except Greece.  Portugal,  and  Tur- 
key—the period  of  service  is  shorter  than 
it  is  in  the  United  States.  In  the  case  of 
Canada,   Luxembourg,   and  the  United 
Kingdom,  there  Is  no  compulsory  miU- 
tary  service  at  all.  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out  that  the  United  Kingdom  with 
a  population  of  55.5  million,  and  Italy, 
with  a  population  of  53.7  million,  are 
almost  as  populous  as  West  Germany 
with  a  population  of  58.5  million.  Fur- 
thermore, according  to  the  Institute  for 
Strategic  Studies  in  London.  Britain's 
1989-70  defense  budget  of  $5.4  billion 
was  higher  than  Germany's  1969  defeiwe 
budget   of   $5.3   billion.   On   the   other 
hand.  Italy's  1969  defense  budget  was 
only  $1.9  billion. 

Finally,  it  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about 
the  "strength,  closeness,  trust,  realism, 
and  flexibility  "  of  NATO,  as  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson did  in  his  concluding  paragraph. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  con- 
trast between  these  words  and  the  fact 
that  the  250  million  people  of  Western 
Europe,  with  tremendous  industrial  re- 
sources and  long  miliUry  experience,  are 
unable  to  organize  an  effective  military 
coalition  to  defend  themselves  against 
200  million  Russians,  who  are  contending 
at  the  same  time  with  800  million  Chi- 
nese, but  must  continue  after  20  years  to 
depend  on  200  million  Americans  for 
their  defense.  The  status  quo  has  been 
safe  and  comfortable  for  oiu:  Eluropean 
allies.  But.  as  I  observed  en  Deconber  1, 
it  has  made  the  Europeans  less  interested 
in  their  own  defense,  has  distorted  tiie 
relationship   between   Europe    and   the 
United   States,   and   has  resulted  in  a 
drain  on  our  resources  wh'.ch  has  ad- 
versely affected  our  ability  to  deal  with 
the  urgent  problems  we  face  at  home. 


RXRIBIT    1 
ADDRESS  BT  HON.  BXJOT  L.  RlCHAJlDSON,  UNDER 

Secretart  or  State,  Betor*  the  Chicago 
CoTTNciL  ON  Foreign  Relations,  Chicago, 
III. 

I  would  like  today  to  examine  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  of  our  foreign  policy  con- 
c€ruB.  and  one  which  In  some  ways  Is  too 
much  taken  for  granted.  If  not  overlooked— 
the  United  SUtes  relationship  to  Western 
Europe  and  Western  Exiropean  security. 

In  a  reverse  twist  on  the  early  days  of  the 
Republic  when  George  Washington  used  to 
preach  against  yielding  to  "the  insidious 
wiles'  of  Europe's  influence,  our  basic  ties  to 
Western  Europe  are  now  so  firmly  established 
that  commentary  on  the  subject  Is  regarded 
as  a  tiresome  reaffirmation  of  the  obvious. 

Whereas  President  Washington  warned 
that  European  controversies  were  "essentlaliy 
foreign  to  our  concerns"  President  Nixon  was 
moved  to  observe  on  NATO's  birthday  last 
spring  that  many  people  now  find  NATO 
■quaint  and  familiar  and  a  bit  old  fashioned." 
To  much  of  the  public  the  purposes  of 
NATO  have  the  character  of  a  cliche.  The  very 
climate  of  security  which  NATO  has  fostered 
has,  perversely,  seemed  to  permit  many  to 
disregard  It  or  to  think  it  obsolete.  In  the 
wake  of  the  re-examlnatlon  of  foreign  com- 
mitments occasioned  by  the  Vlet-Nam  war, 
there  U  a  tendency  by  some  to  say  that  NATO 
has  done  Its  Job,  so  why  not  bring  those 
troops  home?  In  the  VS.  Senate  this  feeUng 
has  taken  concrete  political  expression  In  the 
form  of  a  resolution  introduced  by  Senator 
Mansfield,  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  stu- 
dents of  America's  role  in  world  affairs.  His 
resoluUon  calls  for  "substanUal  reducUons  " 
of  VS.  forces  in  Europe. 

Meanwhile,  Western  Europe  Itself,  pros- 
perous, mostly  democratic,  stable,  and  prob- 
ably more  secure  than  at  any  time  In  Its 
modem  history,  has  been  preoccupied  with 
the  Inevitable  problems  that  are  the  by- 
product of  affluence  and  rapid  economic 
growth.  These  concerns  seem  to  have  caused 
It  to  drift  somewhat  from  the  lofty  goals  of 
a  Unified  Europe  and  Atlantic  partnership 
which  gave  a  sense  of  mission  to  Ito  leader- 
ship two  decades  ago. 

On  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  then,  there 
are  feelings  of  complacency  and  a  restless 
anticipation  of  new  events.  The  memory  of 
Czecfaoslovakia  Is  fading,  the  Breahnev  Doc- 
trine is  dimmer,  and  a  reduced  sense  of 
danger  merges  with  the  feeling  that  new 
InltlatlTes  are  both  called  for  and  Inevitable. 
Perhaps  in  response  to  this  atmosphere  the 
Warsaw  Pact  nations,  led  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
have  called  for  the  oonvocaUon  of  a  European 
Security  Conference,  although— ironically — 
their  suggested  agenda  would  not  even  touch 
the  basic  Issues  of  E^u^(^>ean  security. 

In  this  situation.  It  Is,  I  think,  worthwhile 
to  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  supposiUons  on 
which  our  European  policy  rests,  to  examine 
Its  continuing  vaUdlty,  and  to  appraise 
frankly  and  realistically  the  proposals  being 
made  for  change  and  adjustment. 

Two  World  Wars  have  led  the  American 
people  to  perceive  with  great  clarity  that  the 
security  of  the  United  States  Is  directly  llnkerf 
to  the  security  of  Western  Europe. 

Pursuant  to  this  beUef,  which  was  formal- 
ized m  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  of  1949, 
the  United  States  lias  maintained  a  major 
military  establishment  on  E\irop€an  soil  since 
the  early  1950's.  U.S.  nuclear  power  as  well 
as  conventlonaJ  farces  are  avaUable  In  sup- 
port of  this  treaty  commitment.  Although 
Europe  Is  now  Incomparably  stronger  than  it 
was  when  this  arrangement  was  first  con- 
tracted, ite  ultimate  security,  Uke  our  own, 
continues  to  be  linked  to  our  power  and 
nuclear  deterrence.  Because  of  this,  one  of 
President  Nixon's  first  acts  upon  taking  office 
was  to  reaffirm  the  American  conunltment  to 
NATO  and  to  promise  close  and  continuing 
consultation  within  the  Alliance. 


Deterrence  Is  a  subtle  concept.  Itt  reaUty 
takes  form  largely  In  the  minds  of  those  who 
might  be  contemplating  aggression.  It  Is  ef- 
fective only  when  they  conclude  that  any 
possible  advantages  of  aggression  would  be 
offset  by  its  predictable  costs. 

NATO's  strategy  of  flexible  response  is  cal- 
culated to  insure  that  any  potential  aggres- 
bcr  wovild  come  to  Just  this  conclusion. 

Our  conventional  forces  are  maintained  In 
position  in  Europe  to  resist  possible  attack 
by  Warsaw  Pact  formations.  They  are  meant 
also  to  deter  piecemeal  aggression  which  an 
enemy  might  be  tempted  to  conclude  he 
could  get  away  with  If  the  only  alternative 
to  our  capitulation  were  the  unleashing  of 
nuclear  war.  These  forces  are  supported  by  a 
broad  arsenal  of  tacucal  nuclear  weapons, 
available  for  use  If  the  intensity  of  the 
aggression  rises. 

The  entire  effectiveness  of  the  flexible  re- 
sponse strategy  rests  perforce  on  the  convic- 
tion in  both  parts  of  Europe  that  the  United 
States  win  fulfiU  its  determined  role.  And 
the  United  States  military  presence  In  Eu- 
rope, whether  we  like  it  or  not,  continues  to 
be  taken  as  tangible  evidence  of  our  com- 
mitment. 

We  must  face  the  fact,  therefore,  that  any 
sudden  or  dramatic  reduction  in  the  United 
States  military  presence  In  Europe  would 
have  unpleasant  consequences  of  two  kinds. 
First,  as  a  practical  military  matter,  NATO  s 
conventional  defenses  would  be  significantly 
weakened.  Other  NATO  members  might  be 
tempted  to  follow  suit  and  cut  forces  further 
In  the  event  of  aggression,  a  less  powerful 
NATO  Alliance  might  be  driven  to  resori 
more  quickly  to  nuclear  weapons. 

Secondly,  and  of  probably  greater  conse- 
quence, any  sudden  or  major  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  would  have  a  distinctly  de- 
stabilizing effect  on  the  European  scene. 

The  structure  of  the  Alliance,  as  Indeed 
the  entire  structure  of  world  order  which 
we  have  helped  erect  since  the  war.  rests 
m  the  final  analysis  on  the  shared  confidence 
that  we  shall  honor  our  commitments. 

If  that  confidence  is  eroded  a  rapid  de- 
terioration can  occur — a  deterioration  not 
unlike  that  which  can  send  prices  on  the 
stock  market  plummeting.  And  for  this  rea- 
son it  Is  doubly  necessary  that  we  not  lightly 
or  hasUly  make  moves  that  might  under- 
mine confidence  in  the  strength  of  our  sup- 
port. It  Is  for  thU  reason  that  we  have 
pledged  to  maintain  our  present  troop 
strength  In  Europe  through  Fiscal  Year  1971. 
Let  me  stress  that  none  of  this  suggests 
that  U.S.  troops  will  have  to  remain  in  Eu- 
rope at  present  strength  forever  and  ever. 
Certainly  we  hope  that  future  conditions  will 
allow  modifications  of  our  role.  Our  current 
force  level  in  Europe  of  310,000  men  already. 
In  fact,  represents  a  considerable  drop  from 
the  peak  of  408.000  In  1962  during  the  So- 
viet war  of  nerves  on  BerUn.  We  are  also  con- 
tinually studying  and  trying  to  Improve  the 
means  by  which  troops  stationed  In  the 
United  States  can  be  rapidly  returned  to  Eu- 
rope in  case  of  crisis.  The  Mansfield  Resolu- 
tion urges  that  greater  use  be  made  of  this 
redeployment  option. 

Our  studies  show,  however,  that  under 
present  conditions  front-line  forces  hastily 
returned  to  Europe  In  time  of  crisis  could 
not  carry  out  their  mission  with  the  same 
effecOveneBS  as  forces  already  in  place.  Al- 
though rapid  redeployment  of  limited  forces 
is  feasible,  large-scale  efforts  of  this  sort  ex- 
pose these  forces  to  hazards  and  potential 
confusion. 

Moreover,  financial  savings  would  be  negli- 
gible If,  for  example,  all  of  our  current  forces 
in  Europe  were  brought  home  and  stationed 
in  this  country,  little  or  no  savings  would 
appear  in  our  defense  budget.  We  might 
even  have  to  spend  a  bit  more,  because  we 
would  lose  significant  financial  adTwntages. 
In  Germany,  the  Federal  Government 
make.-  land,  hou.sing.  facilities  and  services 
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available  to  o\\x  torces  at  no  cost,  or  at  re- 
duced cosu  DiipUoaiing  such  faciUUes  and 
support  in  the  United  States  would  involve 
a  heavy  and  conunulng  expense — one  rough- 
Iv  cancelling  out  savini|?s  In  shortened  sup- 
ply Ur.es  fuiJ  tran.sporiatlon  costj  t"  Europe 
The  balunce-of-payments  drum  of  our 
mllliArv  deplovmeni  in  Eur^ipe  i'*  currently 
»;.,Kit  II  5  billion  a  vear  n-is  is  vinquestion- 
aMv  a  large  Hgure,  and  U  our  forces  wer« 
re'urned  to  this  couii'ry  many  of  tho6e  dol- 
■irs  would  stav  at  home  The  problem  is 
p^rtiallv  neutrali/ed  however  by  offset  ar- 
rangements wl-h  the  EurnpeAn  c<nur.rlea, 
particularlv  Cfcrmaiiy  and  *e  .ire  exploring 
means  of  making  these  ^rTHiiKeinenfs  more 
adequate  In  add.tlon.  withdrawal  of  our 
f  >rre  from  Europe  would  be  lllcely  t.'  ev^ke 
prompt  countervailing  effects  notably  in  re- 
duced -uiles  of  nuh'arv  eMUipmeut  to  our 
Allies  and  in  genmvl  exports  to  those  ccun- 
tnes 

U  we  have  not  neglected  the  couMderatlon 
of  means  by  which  uur  presence  in  Europe 
could  be  streamlined  nr  modlhed  without 
damaging  the  essential  stri.-ttire  of  the  Alli- 
ance neither  have  we  ignored  the  opportu- 
nities which  the  era  of  negotiation  we  ha\e 
njw  entered  may  hold  for  the  iuture  In 
this  area  we  mu<t  al-*<3  make  meuculous  and 
bAlanced  judgmeuts.  laking  care  not  to  allow 
our  efforts  to  bring  about  agreements  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  undermine  our  relation* 
with  our  friends  m  Western  Europe 

We  must  have  a  pn^per  regard  tor  the  al- 
ways latent  fear  that  agreements  will  be 
reached  detrimental  to  European  interesu 
We  cannot,  of  course,  allow  the  existence 
of  this  (ear  to  deter  us  irom  seeking  to  lower 
tensions  Ironically  in  fact,  there  exists 
among  a  younger  generation  of  Europeans 
the  converse  suspicion  that  Uie  United  Slates 
and  the  UbiJB  »re  collaborators  in  the  de- 
fens*  of  the  status  quo  But  we  intend  to  do 
everything  possible  U'  allay  such  fears  and 
suspicions  by  sticking  strictly  to  our  pledge 
to  consult  cloaely  with  our  allies  and  take 
their  interests  into  account  as  talks  go  for- 
ward Only  by  such  close  consultation  can  we 
quiet  the  Cassandraa  who  see  every  effort  at 
US-So\iet  rapprochement  or  even  minor 
moves  to  adjust  force  levels  as  eudence  of 
betraval 

During  the  past  year  in-depth  consulta- 
tions have  been  held  on  a  wide  range  ol  sub- 
ject including  the  question  of  suateglc  arni.s 
limitations  The  Deputy  Foreign  Ministers 
of  the  NATO  governments  at  President  Nix- 
on s  suggestion,  held  the  Orst  of  what  we 
expei^'t  to  be  periodic  reviews  of  major  long- 
range  problems  before  the  Alliance 

It  is  particularly  important  that  there 
be  the  fullest  consultations  on  the  SAL.T 
talks  The  verj  fact  that  these  talks  are  goli.g 
on  haa  stimulated  some  uneasiness  in  Eu- 
rope It  la  well  understood  that  the  talks 
imply  changing  strategic  relationships  and 
that  their  success  could  further  affect  the 
situation  As  President  NUon  put  it  last 
spring  -The  We*t  does  not  have  the  massive 
nuclear  predominance  today  that  it  once 
had  and  any  sort  of  broad-based  arms  agree- 
ment with  the  StnleU  would  codify  the  pres- 
ent balance  ' 

Given  the  European  sensitivities  on  SALT 
and  nervousness  about  changing  miUtarv 
relationships.  It  would  seem  wise  not  to 
compound  anxieties  at  this  time  by  anv 
moves  to  reduce  our  troop  strength  on  the 
continent 

While  attempting  to  keep  our  allies  abreast 
of  our  own  negotiating  activities,  we  are 
welcoming  and  encouraging  their  own  ef- 
forts, particularly  those  of  West  Germany, 
to  improve  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  One 
of  the  mo6t  promising  areas  of  potential 
progress  with  the  Eastern  European  nations 
lies,  we  believe,  in  reaching  agreement  on 
mutual  and  balanced  East-Wei?  force  re- 
ductions 


We  are  now  working  with  our  allies  to 
develop  models  which  could  f.irm  the  basis 
for  such  an  agreement  The  NATO  countries 
Foreign  Ministers,  meeting  last  December. 
said  in  their  Declaration  that  despite  the 
fact  that  there  had  been  no  re-^ponse  on 
earlier  suggestions,  the  Allies  will  continue 
their  st\idles  in  order  to  prepare  a  realistic 
bft.-i«  for  active  exploration  at  an  early  date  ' 
Thev  concluded  their  studies  on  the  sub- 
ject !.ad  a. ready  progressed  sufflcientlv  to 
permit  the  establishment  of  criteria  which 
reductions  should  meet  They  directed  that 
fur-'icr  consideration  »ls.i  go  forward  on 
rela'ed  mea.s'ires  such  a.<  advance  notifica- 
tion of  mllitarv-  movements  or  maneuvers 
the  exchange  of  observers  at  maneuvers  and 
the  establishment  of  o^)^ervatlon  pohts  This 
we  are  convinced  is  a  constructl\e  ap- 
proach much  more  :.p«lflrallv  directed  at 
a  concrete  Issue  generating  tension  than 
the  Warsaw  Parts  vague  proposal  fi'r  a 
E".r'.pean   Seciritv    Conference 

We  hope  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  \*ll!  re- 
sp.i.d  RcBll«m  however  suggests  that  thev 
w^l  be  less  llkelv  to  respond  If  a  unilateral 
reduction  of  US  forces  appears  in  the  offing 
anv*«v  The  firm  belief  that  it  would  weaken 
our  bargaining  position  on  balanceil  lorce  re- 
duction IS  thus  another  rea.s<>n  wlu  the  Ad- 
m'nlsiratlon  opposes  the  Man.-tleld  Ke.-olu- 
t  ion 

Among  the  questions  raised  bv  those  who 
favor  an  immediate  and  substantial  reduc- 
tion of  our  forces  in  Europe  is  whether  the 
burden  of  NATO  defen.se  is  now  fairlv  allo- 
cated The  prosperous  Europeans  -hould  thev 
feel  carrv  a  much  larger  share  of  the  de- 
fen.se  of  their  own  continent 

We  agree—  up  to  a  point  The  United  States 
believes  that  our  European  allies  can  and 
should  do  more  We  have  fold  them  often 
that  If  thev  lncrea.se  their  own  efforu.  It 
would  help  us  to  maintain  ours  So  even 
though  they  actviallv  have  increased  their 
defense  budgets  to  cover  improvements  In 
their  forces,  while  our  own  defense  budget 
has  been  declining  we  have  and  are  continu- 
ing to  press  them  to  assume  a  larger  share 
of  Europe  s  defense  responsibilities 

A    precipitate   reduction    of    United   States 
forces   in    Europe    would,    however    not   only 
fall  to  stimulate  additional  European  effort. 
It   would  probably  produce  the  contrary  ef- 
fect  The  bulk  of  any  substantial  reductions 
In  U  S    forces  would  have  to  be  made  up  by 
West     Germany,     the     most     populous    and 
wealthiest  of  our  NATO  allies    But  the  Ger- 
man people  do  not  relish  an  enlargement  of 
their   country's   military   establishment    Nor 
certainly    does   a   Soviet    Union   still    highly 
emotion.il  about  l»-s  20  million  World  War  II 
dead  and  enormously  sensitive  on  the  subject 
of   German  "revanchlsm  ■   Indeed.   It   would 
give  pause  even  to  some  of  Germany's  allies 
Any  insignificant  rl.se  In  the  German  de- 
fense' effort   could    thus   destroy   Chancellor 
Brandts  constructive  efforts  to  improve  rela- 
tionships with  the  Federal  Republics  Eastern 
neighbors  and  thereby  halt  the  attempts  to 
lay    the  foundation    for   a   settlement   of   the 
Issues  still  dividing  Europe 

I  spoke  earlier  of  the  fact  that  we  did  not 
want  to  suggest  that  the  present  number  of 
U  S  troops  in  Europe  was  inviolate  and  could 
or  would  never  be  changed  We  hope  that 
conditions  will  eventually  come  about  which 
will  render  their  presence  altogether  un- 
necessary But  when  such  conditions  do 
come.  I  feel  certain  they  will  be  the  resui' 
of  hard  and  patient  bargaining 

Back  in  1948.  when  the  Cold  War  was  very 
cold  indeed.  Belgian  Foreign  Minister  Paul 
Henri  Spaak  addressing  himself  to  the  So- 
viets' Andre  Vyshlnsky  at  a  UN  Security 
Council  session,  said  -The  basis  of  our 
policy  today  In  Europe  Is  fear  We  are  afraid 
of  you  We  are  afraid  of  your  government  and 
we  are  afraid  f  the  po'.lcles  which  you  are 
pursuing  •■ 


Twenty-two  years  later  tensions  are  lower 
and  East  and  West  are  engaged  In  substan- 
tue  discussions  aimed  at  lowering  them 
further  But  the  basic  cement  holding  to- 
gether the  Alliance  Is  still  the  threat  from 
the  East  The  United  States  does  not  control 
the  Alliance  When  France  chose  to  with- 
draw from  NATO  we  could  not  prevent  It 
from  doing  so  Unlike  the  Warsaw  Pact  which 
rests  on  an  Ideological  base  guarded  and 
sanctified  by  the  Soviet  Union,  NATO  has  no 
dogmatic  underpinnings  There  Is  no  Western 
version  of  the  Brc/hnev  IX>ctrlne  When  there 
Is  no  more  threat  to  the  security  of  the  na- 
tions of  Western  Europe  there  will  be  no 
more  need  for  NATO  And  only  when  the  con- 
frontation in  Europe  truly  ends  and  a  genu- 
ine pence  replaces  the  always  precarious 
peace  of  numial  deterrence  will  the  role  of 
our    troops   be   tinally   accomplished. 

On  aii'ther  front.  In  response  to  the  Presi- 
dent s  initiative,  the  Alliance  haa  taken  on 
a  new  dimension  by  creating  a  permanent 
Committee  on  the  Challenges  of  Modern 
Society  to  help  deal  constructively  with  some 
of  the  most  pressing  problems  common  to 
all  of  its  members  -the  protrtems  of  the  en- 
vironment 

The  United  States,  meanwhile,  continues 
to  support  the  goal  of  a  politically  and  eco- 
nomically integrated  Europe.  Despite  the  re- 
cent signs  ol  drift,  economic  Integration  has 
come  far.  and  there  are  indications  that  new 
moves  forward  may  be  developing  The  mi>st 
ambitious  of  the  European  regional  arrange- 
ments—the European  Community  of  the 
Six-  has  already  gone  beyond  the  earlier  con- 
ception of  international  cooperation  to  a  new 
form  of  relationship  among  nation  stales 

Since  the  EEC  was  established  in  195a  Its 
members  have  abolished  tariffs  among  them- 
selves agreet*  upon  Important  measures  of 
the  harmonl/atlon.  Instituted  an  ambitious 
common  agricultural  policy  and  removed 
most  barriers  to  the  free  movement  of  capital 
and  labor  As  a  group  the  Six  have  enjoyed 
significantly  higher  rates  of  economic  ac- 
tivity trade  and  growth  than  before  1958 
Inter-Communlty  trade  has  almott  quad- 
rupled Since  1967  Community  trade  with  the 
outside  world  has  exceeded  that  of  the  United 
S'ates 

The  recent  Summit  Conference  of  the  Six 
at  the  Hague  and  the  success  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers  of  the  Community  In  agreeing 
on  a  far-reaching  plan  for  financing  their 
common  agricultural  policy  preface  moves  to 
perfect  the  economic  union  and  extend  It  U) 
new  members  In  the  next  year  or  two  On 
the  latter  point,  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  are  very  much  engaged,  not  only 
economically  but  militarily,  for  enlargement 
of  the  European  communlUea  to  admit  coun- 
tries not  committed  to  the  defense  of  the 
West  raises  questions  about  the  poaslbllltles 
of  political  unity,  and  the  underlying 
strength    of    the   NATO   Alliance    Itself 

The  United  Slates  sees  no  conflict  between 
the  goal  of  European  integration  and  the 
efforts  now  going  forward  to  end  the  dan- 
gerous and  increasingly  anachronistic  divi- 
sion of  the  Continent  We  welcome  the  in- 
dication that  dissatisfaction  over  the  con- 
tinuing gulf  between  the  two  halveo  of  Eu- 
rope Is  growing  in  the  East  as  well  Stronger 
relationships  in  Western  Europe  Itself  can. 
we  believe,  facilitate  the  building  of  strong- 
er relationships  with  the  East. 

•T  believe  we  must  build  an  Alliance."  the 
President  has  said,  -strong  enough  to  deter 
thoee  who  would  threaten  war;  close  enough 
to  provide  for  continuous  and  far-reaching 
consultation,  trusting  enough  to  accept 
diversity  of  views;  realistic  enough  to  deal 
with  the  world  as  It  Is;  flexible  enough  to  ex- 
plore new  channels  of  constructive  coopera- 
tion • 

In  the  past  year.  I  believe,  we  have 
strengthened  the  Alliance  on  each  of  thee* 
counts.   Strength,   closeness,    trust,   realism. 
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flexibility— these  will  be  useful  assete  as  we 
move  toward  the  new  hopes  and  new  po6- 
b.billlles  of  the  "era  of  negotiation." 

Senate    Resolution    293 — Submission    of    a 
Sknate  Resolvtion  Rxlating  to  Substan- 
tial Redaction  ok  U.S.  Forces  Permanent- 
I  Y  Stationlt)  in  Europe 
MrM\NsnFLD.  Mr.  President,  at  this  time 
tins   country    has   429   major   bases  overseas 
and    2  297    lesser    bases.    These    bases    cover 
40.000   square   miles   and    are   located   In   30 
countries.  Stationed  on  these  bases  are  1,- 
750.000  servicemen,  families,  and  foreign  em- 
ployees,  and  the  co.st   of  malntr.Uung  these 
bares  Is  approximately  M  8  billion  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  discuss  one 
area  in  which  we  have  a  large  number  of 
bases  and  an  extraordinarily  large  number  of 
troops,  namely.  Western  Europe. 

On  January  19.  1967.  I  submitted  Senate 
Resolution  49  which  expressed  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  "a  sutwrtantlal  resolution  of 
U.S.  forces  permanently  Btatloned  in  Europe 
can  be  made  without  adversely  affecting 
either  our  resolve  or  ability  to  meet  our  com- 
mitment under  the  North  AUantlc  Treaty." 
I  wish  to  Introduce  an  identical  resolution 
again  today  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Its  text  l>e  printed  In  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  and  that  the 
resolution  be  referred  to  both  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

The  Presiding  OrricrR.  The  resolution  will 
bf  received  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee:  and,  without  objection,  the 
resolution  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
(See  exhibit  1.1 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  we  have  had 
several  hundred  thousand  men  In  uniform 
stationed  In  Europe  since  1951  when  Presi- 
dent Truman,  responding  to  the  then  exist- 
ing situation  and  to  a  Senate  sense  resolutkin 
of  that  day.  announced  the  first  substantial 
poet-World  War  II  Increase  In  US.  forces 
there.  When  Senate  Resolution  49  was  Intro- 
duced 2  years  ago  there  were  about  372,000 
military  personnel  In  Europe,  Including  Tur- 
key. Spain,  and  the  6th  Fleet  In  the  Medlter- 
ranean;  this  force  was  accompanied  by  some 
240,000  dependents,  a  grand  total  of  612.000. 
There  are  now  about  815.000  men — a  good 
reduction — and  they  are  accompanied  by 
235,000  dependents — not  a  good  enough  re- 
duction—and 14,000  civilians  employed  by 
the  US  Government.  Thus,  there  are  over 
650.000  Americans  In  Europe  today  who  are 
either  In  military  service  or  associated  with 
the  military,  and  maintained  wholly  or  large- 
ly by  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
We  now  have,  overall,  about  3.6  million 
men  under  arms.  Of  this  total,  about  1.2 
million  are  stationed  outside  the  United 
States,  according  to  figures  provided  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  In  addition  to  those 
in  Europe,  there  Is  a  force  of  about  479.500  in 
Vietnam. 

May  I  sav,  parenthetically,  that  as  of  last 
Thursday,  this  Is  4,500  In  excess  of  the  60.000 
announced  withdrawal  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  a  withdrawal  which  was  to 
be  met  by  December  15.  1969.  Thus.  I  congrat- 
ulate the  President  for  going  beyond  the 
60  000  mark.  I  hope  that  this  Is  a  continua- 
tion of  a  policy  which,  perhaps,  may  not  be 
announced  but  which  will  be  continued  In 
effect,  to  the  end  that  more  and  more  troops 
cm  be  withdrawn  as  appropriately  as  possible 
from  Vietnam  and  all  of  Southeast  Asia. 

There  are  129.000  in  the  fleets  abroad, 
58  000  In  Korea,  45  000  In  Thailand.  42.000  on 
Okinawa,  another  40.000  in  Japan,  88.000  in 
the  Philippines.  24.000  In  Latin  America. 
10.000  In  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East 
and  another  10,000  in  Canada,  Greenland, 
and  Iceland, 

■nils  commitment  of  men  abroad  obviously 
represents  an  enormotis  cost  to  the  people  of 


the  United  States.  It  Is  reflected  In  a  mili- 
tary budget  of  some  $80  billion  and  In  the 
tax  ra.tes.  It  Is  also  reflected  In  a  balance-of- 
paymente  deficit  which  amounted  to  $13 
billion  m  the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 

Our  net  foreign  exchange  gap  with  Ger- 
many alone  is  now  running  at  about  $965 
mllUon  per  annum.  This  is  the  highest  fig- 
ure to  date.  In  1968.  the  figure  was  $887.4 
million.  It  had  been  between  $700  and  tSOO 
million  In  the  period  1963  through  1967.  and 
under  $700  million  in  the  years  before  1963. 
In  the  past,  part  of  this  exchange  gap  has 
been  covered  through  various  agreements 
with  the  West  German  Government.  In  fis- 
cal years  1962  through  1965  toese  so-called 
offset  agreements  consisted  simply  of  com- 
mitments by  the  West  German  Government 
to  procure  military  equipment  In  the  United 
States.  The  agreement  for  fiscal  years  1960 
and  1967  provided  for  military  procurement 
plus  the  prepayment  of  a  West  German  debt. 
The  fiscal  year  1968  agreement  provided  for 
military  procurement  plus  purchase  of  spe- 
cial medium-term  UJB.  Treasury  securlUes 
by  the  West  German  Government.  In  fiscal 
year  1969  the  agreement  provided  for  mili- 
tary procurement  plus  the  purchase  of  spe- 
cial U.S.  Treasury  securities  by  the  West 
German  Government,  plus  additional  pur- 
chases of  U.S.  Treasury  securlUes  by  West 
German  banks  plus  an  agreement  by  Luft- 
hansa to  finance  purchases  of  alrcrait. 

I  have  had  the  Library  of  Congress  draw 
up  a  table  showing  the  terms  of  these  so- 
called  offset  agreements  between  the  United 
States  and  West  Germany  in  fiscal  years 
1962  through  1969  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PaisiDiNC  Officeb.  Withcut  obJecUon, 
It  is  Eo  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  Mansfikld.  Mr.  President,  agreement 
was  reached  with  the  West  German  Govern- 
ment on  July  8  covering  fiscal  years  1970 
and  1971.  Hie  agreement  provides  for  an  in- 
flow of  foreign  exchange  In  the  amount  of 
$1.52  taUUon  over  the  next  2  years.  In  addi- 
tion to  military  procurement  in  the  United 
States,  the  agreement  provides  for  a  West 
German  Government  loan,  plus  retention 
in  the  United  States  for  2  years  of  interest 
earned  by  West  Germany  on  U.S.  Treasury 
deposits,  plus  the  purchase  by  West  Ger- 
many of  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  and  Mar- 
shall Plan  loans,  plus  West  German  civil 
procurement  In  the  United  States,  plus  pay- 
ment to  a  fund  In  the  United  States  for  en- 
couraging German  investment  plus  advance 
transfers  for  debt  repayment  by  the  West 
German  Government  to  the  United  States.  A 
concessional  Interest  rate  of  3.5  percent 
will  apply  to  the  West  German  Government 
loan  and  to  certain  deposits  in  the  U.S. 
Treasury  for  military  procurement.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  ol  a  press 
release  Issued  by  the  Department  of  State  on 
July  8,  giving  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
loUows: 

"PRESS    STATEMENT 

••The  U.S.  and  German  delegations  an- 
nounced today  the  conclusion  of  a  new  agree- 
ment for  offsetting  foreign  exchange  costs  of 
American  forces  in  Germany  for  U.S.  Fiscal 
Tears  1970  and  1971.  The  delegations  have 
been  conferring  in  Washington  this  week 
on  the  third  and  concluding  round  of  their 
talks. 

"The  agreement  provides  for  an  Inflow  of 
foreign  exchange  to  the  U.S.  in  the  amount 
of  152  billion  dollars.  These  inflows  wlU  be 
achieved  by  $925  million  of  prociurement  of 
UJ3.  goods  and  services  (61  %  of  total  agree- 
ment) and  $595  million  of  financial  meas- 
ures (39'^  of  total) . 

•'Details  are  as  follows; 


"I In  millions  of  dollars] 
•'Military      procurement      In      the 

United   States-.. 800  00 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany  loan 
to  the  U.S.  (repayable  after  ten 
years) 250  00 

IMrchase  by  Federal  Republic  of 
.Germany  of  loans  held  in  port- 
folio of  Exlmbank  and  of  out- 
standing Marshall  Plat  Loans..  118  75 

Civil  procurement  In  the  United 
States  by  Federal  Republic  of 
Cermaiiv 125  00 

Creation  cf  fund  in  U.S.  by  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  to 
encourage  German  investment 
in  United  States 150  00 

.Advance  transfers  by  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  for  debt 
repayment  to  the  United  States. -        43.  75 

Retention  In  the  United  States  of 
Interest  earned  by  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  on  U.S. 
Treasury    deposits 32.50 

Total    1.520.00 

•It  was  agreed  that  the  Interest  rate  which 
would  apply  to  the  inter-government  loan 
and  to  certain  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
deposits  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  procure- 
ment would  be  3.5  percent. 

•The  Export-Import  Bank  and  Marshall 
Plan  loans  purchased  by  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  would  bear,  on  the  aver- 
age, a  rate  of  Interest  at  four  percent  with 
respect  to  certain  loans  and  five  percent 
with  respect  to  others. 

"The  VS.  delegation  was  led  by  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Nathaniel  Samuels; 
the  German  delegation  was  headed  by  State 
Secretary  Guenther  Harkort  of  the  For- 
eign Office." 

Mr.  Manstield.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  several  comments  on  tiie  agree- 
ment. Before  doing  so.  I  should  note  that 
the  Department  of  State  apparently  beUeves 
that  this  agreement  represents  a  consider- 
able Improvement  over  previous  agreements. 
To  be  sure,  the  amount  of  the  military  pro- 
ctirement  Is  greater  than  last  year,  or  the 
previous  years.  The  borrowing  by  the  United 
States  Is  for  a  longer  period  than  In  the 
past  and  a  concessional  rate  will  apply  to 
the  West  German  Government's  loan.  The 
total  amount  Is  higher  than  ever  before  and 
the  agreement  is  for  2  years  instead  of  only 
one. 

In  those  respects  there  has  been  "Improve- 
ment." It  would  be  well  to  bear  In  mind. 
however,  that  there  Is  another  side  of  the 
coin.  While  tiie  amount  of  foreign  exchange 
Inflow  involved  Is  higher,  so  is  the  foreign 
exchange  gap  because  It  becomes  more  ex- 
♦penslve  every  year  to  keep  our  forces  in 
Germany.  With  the  reevaluatlon  of  the  Ger- 
man mark,  moreover,  this  expense  stated  In 
dollars  will  Increase  again,  and.  possibly, 
more  drastically  than  In  the  past.  Further- 
more, the  agreement  represents  only  about 
80  percent  of  the  foreign  exchange  outflow 
from  the  United  States  to  Germany  In  the 
coming  2  fiscal  years.  And.  whUe  the  West 
German  Government  loan  to  the  Uruted 
States  will  carry  a  concessional  Interest  rate 
of  8.5  percent,  nevertheless  It  represents  an 
obligation  of  the  United  States  which  must 
be  renewed  or  redeemed;  the  interest  will 
result  In  some  annual  capital  outflow  and 
the  capital  of  the  loan  Itself  must  be  re- 
garded as.  eventually,  a  large  item  of  out- 
flow. Finally,  since  the  agreement  is  for  a 
2-year  period.  It  may  imply  a  commitment 
on  our  part  to  retain  substantially  the  pres- 
ent level  of  U.S.  forces  in  Germany  for  the 
next  2  years  whether  or  not  that  should 
prove  desirable  or  in  accord  with  our  na- 
Uonal  needs  now  or  a  year  from  now.  In 
fact,  the  new  West  German  Chancellor  said 
in  an  interview  in  the  November  14  Issue  of 
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Time  magazine  that  there  was  '  an  iinder- 
«t*ru1lng  on  both  sides.'  when  »r|j;ument 
»»s  reached  oil  an  otisel  arrangement  for 
ii:e  next  i  years,  tlwt  there  would  be  no 
••iiibst&ntlal  changes  m  the  U-vel  of  US 
loT?es  clvlrm^  this  period 

N.I  mait.-r  how  the  current  a^-reemt-iU  is 
rt"  "xrde'.l.  there  Is  no  escaping  '-he  tact  that 
t!..-  xs.vnjimieni  ol  US  nulitary  forces  In 
Gcrmikiiv  and  Europe  is  a  voracious  consumer 
01  I'  S  resources,  a  source  of  inflation  and, 
in  prrsent  circumstances,  a  factor  in  the 
reduction  In  the  liiternatii>n.il  suength  of 
the  dollar 

It  IS  a  cliche  to  >ay  that  the  United  States 
Is  a  rich  and  powerful  country  Alter  the 
long  dram  on  Vietnam,  however  it  may  be 
»;se  'o  take  another  look  at  that  i^ab  aa»er- 
t:i  :i  In  terms  oi  surplus  f  >r  necessary  na- 
tional purposes  at  home  and  abroad,  we 
are  beiftunlng  t"  scrape  the  bo' torn  ot  the 
barrel 

Other  natioru.  have  come  to  realue  U-.at 
If  they  »re  to  aco»niplu>h  the  esoenual  trtiK-s 
at  home  it  may  be  necessary  to  concentrate 
on  onlv  the  essential  ta-^ks  abroad  In  my 
judgment  it  is  long  past  time  for  us  to  face 
the  fact.s  ot  our  situation  and  reach  the  same 
conclusion  In  this  connection.  I  welcome 
the  Presidents  Julv  ;»  order  to  reduce  the 
number  oi  military  men  based  abroad  by 
!4  yoo-  a.^o  hi^  mobt  recent  order  of  the  day 
or  so  ago  in  which  approximately  another 
MOOO  almost  all  n;  the  Pacific  area,  will  be 
red  iced  in.sotar  a.s  or.r  Armed  Forces  are 
concerned-  although  m  my  Judgment  It  U 
regrettable  that  the  reduction  U  so  limited 
and  tha*  the  forces  committed  to  NATO  have 
been  completely  exempted  from  this  cut  m 
m.litarv  forces  overseas 

On  April  15  I  had  printed  in  the  RrcoED 
the  defen.se  policy  s';itement  made  by  the 
C.-nadlan  Prime  Minister  on  Apnl  3  In  that 
s'.atement    Prime  Minis' er  Trudeau  said; 

•  NATO  Itself  li  continuously  reassessing 
tlie  role  It  pUvs  in  'he  light  of  changing 
world  conditions  Perhaps  the  major  devel- 
opment aiTecting  NATO  m  Europe  since  the 
organlz..tion  was  t-unded  U  the  magiUflcent 
recovery  of  the  economic  strength  of  West- 
ern Europe  Tliere  has  been  a  very  great 
change  m  the  abilit.  .!  European  countries 
themselves  to  provide  necessary  conventional 
defense  forces  rind  drmamenls  to  be  de- 
pluved  bv  the  allumce  in  Europe 

•  It  was  therefore  in  our  view  entirely  ap- 
propriate for  Canada  to  review  and  re-exam- 
ine the  necessity  in  present  circumstances 
for  maintaining  Canadian  forces  In  Western 
Europe  Canadliin  lorces  are  now  committed 
to  NATO  until  the  end  of  the  present  year. 
The  Canadian  force  commitment  for  deploy- 
ment with  NATO  in  Europe  beyond  this 
period  win  be  discussed  with  our  allies  at 
the  Defense  Planning  Conamittee  meeUng 
in  May  The  Canadian  Government  Intends, 
in  consultauon  with  Canada*  allies,  to  take 
early  steps  to  bring  about  a  planned  and 
phased  reduction  of  the  sue  ot  the  Ca- 
nadian forces  in  Europe   " 

According  to  press  reports,  which  I  under- 
stand to  be  accurate,  the  present  plan  is 
to  reduce  the  number  of  the  Canadian  con- 
tingent of  about  10000  in  Western  Germany 
to  about  4000  This  U  a  small  reduction  in 
numbers  but  a  Urge  reduction  la  percent- 
age and  would  seem  to  represent,  in  effect, 
a  change  In  the  Canadian  estimate  ot  the 
situation  in  Europe,  as  well  as  a  revision 
of  poUcy  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment I  would  hope  this  Nation  would 
study  the  Canadian  action  most  carefully 
To  me.  It  seems  an  adjustment  which  loolcs 
to  the  future  Instead  of  to  the  past 

Last  year  at  this  time,  we  too.  appeared 
'o  be  on  the  verge  of  moving  In  the  same 
direcUon.  There  was  widespread  support  In 
the  Senate  for  a  proposal  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr  Stm- 
INOTON)  which  would  have  had  the  effect 
of  lowering  substantially  the  level  of  our 
rorcea  in  Europe.  Most  regrettobly,  there  w»» 


the  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia  on  August 
.'0  bv  4<X)  000  Soviet  und  other  Warsaw  Pact 
torces  The  time  was  one  of  extreme  un- 
cerirtintv  with  v.irlous  obecure  troop  move- 
ments in  Ea.-tern  Etirope  It  was  far  from 
cle.ir  that  the  relativrly  bloodless  coup  m 
Czecho.slovakU  would  mark  the  culmination 
of  this  activity  There  was  fear  that  the  dif- 
ficulties in  Eastern  Europe  might  spread 
throughout  Europe 

As  I  stated  at  that  time,  a  substantial  re- 
ductl4.n  In  U  S   Forces  m  Europe  in  Uiose  cir- 
cumst.mce.s  could  hnve  been  subject   to  mls- 
ln'^rpret:.iion  in  the  East,  atid  brought  grave 
unrert.untv   in   the  Wes'     I  added,  however 
that    m  mv  JudL'ment    it  remained  desirable 
to    iindert,vke    .i    m-idual    reduction    in    US 
forces  If   ,<nd   when   the  situation   in   Eastern 
Europe  ottfred  reasonable  assurance  that  de- 
velopments thfre  were  not  goliix  to  spill  over 
into   Western    Europe    It   seems    to   me    that 
that  time  has  now  arrived    The  Soviet   Liiion 
faces  serlius  problems  In  Czechosl<n'aklB  and 
elsewhere  in  Eastern  Europe    If  tnat  were  not 
enough     there   w  a   dlfflcull   sltviatlon   to   the 
En-st    on    the    Sovlet-Chlne.se    bordrr     Soviet 
trixips     m     Czechoslovakia      moreover      have 
be«-n  cut  from  sever.il  hundred  thousand  i>' 
abnit    70,000     While    It    is    regrettable    thit 
the  internal  political  Uie  of  that  enlightened 
na'lon  Is  aisaln  dlctHted  by   a  l^.reikin  power 
cer'-am  realities  as  they  bear  upon  our  mili- 
tary presence  in  Europe  must  be  faced    What 
transpired    In   Czechoslovakia   was   not    con- 
trollable in  any   fashion  by  NATO  and   bear^ 
no  direct  rela'i"tiship  to  the  question  of  the 
size  "f   American   forces   assigned   m   Europe 
to  thiit  organization   Had  there  been  onlv  one 
or  t  AO  divisions  or.  for  that  matter    seven    nr 
elglit     T    18  divisions  of   Americans  in  West. 
em  tJermany    instead  of  four  or  five,  would 
Ihev    have    had    ai>y   dilTerent    effect    on    the 
situation   as   it  developed    In   C/.echoslov,ikia 
last   year'   I  can   find   no   basis  for   any  such 
contention     Events    within    Eastern    Europe 
are    as  thev  have  been  since  the  Hongarlati 
interlude  made  apparent  for  all  to  see  more 
than   a  decade  ago.  bevond   the  dlrec*    reach 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  the  tnllitarv 
structure  of  NATO 

Nevertheless  it  will  be  ar«ued  as  it  Is  al- 
ways arjtued.  that  the  time  is  not  rlRht  to 
mike  a  substantial  reduction  of  our  forces 
In  Europe  But  It  seems  that  the  time  is 
never  right  I  am  aware  of  the  recent  preos 
rep<->rts.  for  example.  Implying  that  NATO 
mav  be  on  the  point  ot  making  a  proposal 
to  the  Soviet  Onion  and  Its  Warsaw  Pact 
alliee  for  negotiations  on  reducing  conven- 
tional forces  m  Europe  I  would  like  to  point 
out  however,  that  NATO  has  been  studylni? 
the  subject  of  balanced  force  reductions  for 
years  My  understanding  Is  that  there  Is  still 
no  agreed  NATO  proposal  for  balanced  force 
reductions  and  it  is  not  planned  that  there 
will  be  one  until  at  leist  early  in  the  sum- 
mer Even  then  there  is  no  reason  to  assume 
that  discussions,  much  less  full  negotiations, 
will  begin,  for  there  has  been  no  indication, 
direct  or  Indirect,  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
interested  m  such  dlscu.ssions 

It  will  also  be  argued,  as  it  Is  always  argued, 
that  bringing  a  substantial  number  of  forces 
b.ick  from  Europe  will  not  affect  our  defense 
budget  because  we  cannot  reduce  the  number 
of  men  under  arms  But  It  is  also  argued 
that  It  is  not  possible  to  reduce  the  number 
of  men  tinder  arms  because  of  the  need  to 
meet  our  NATO  and  other  over^as  commit- 
ments This  endless  circle  leading,  in  the  end 
to  fiscal  exhaustion  can  and  must  be  broken 
I  am  nut  now  ad\.><Mting  and  I  have  a»i 
m  the  past  advocated,  that  all  U  S  troops  be 
removed  from  Europe  Our  vital  Interest  In 
what  trarwplres  In  Europe  remains  .ind  a 
US  presence  should  remain  In  this  day  and 
age  an  armed  att,»ck  on  Western  Europe  will 
cenalnly  involve  us  almost  from  the  outset. 
It  la  tj  our  liitere>t.  therefore,  that  we  are 
present  before  the  outset  That  need  can  b« 
met,  in  my  judgment,  and  should  be  met 
with  a  much  smaller  oulitary  force 


At  the  same  time,  a  sul>stantlal  reduction 
of  our  forces  m  Europe  would  have  certiiln 
immediately  beneficial  effect-s  on  ihi.s  Nation 
In  the  first  pl.ice,  the  b.daiice  of  p.Avments 
should  soon  reflect  a  oharp  decrease  In  out- 
flow for  nuliiary  purposes,  even  as  it  become- 
{Kcsible  to  bring  about  a  reduction  In  the 
National  military  budget  In  the  second  place, 
a  reduction  In  US  forces  In  Western  Europ'' 
might  provide  some  impetus  for  Western 
Europeans  to  develop  their  own  defense  ef- 
forts In  line  with  their  needs  .ind  to  vmrk 
iiiHtcthcr  more  closely  m  doing  .-.o  Integrated 
delense  is  .sujiposed  to  be  what  NATO  is  all 
about  To  the  exten.  that  we  hrive  c.ntliiued 
tu  overpartlcipate  In  the  delen.-e  of  Eur,)pe, 
It  follows  that  there  his  been  far  le.-s  lii'er- 
e.^t  in  bearing  the  biir<leiis  ol  lh.<:  detente 
among  the  Europeans  themselves. 

Finally,  a  substaullal  reduction  of  .\n.er- 
ic  ,11  forces  would  help  to  correct  what  I  re- 
g.ird  as  a  distorted  relationship  between 
Europe  and  the  United  St.ues  The  Soviet 
Union  mainialns  half  a  million  soldier.^  in 
Eastern  Europe  While  the  Russians  m.iy 
ascribe  this  presence  to  a  threat  from  the 
West,  the  fact  is  that  the  Soviet  presence  Is 
als  J  a  significant  f.ictor  In  maintaining  com- 
niunl.st  governments  in  power,  as  Czechohlo- 
vakla  has  so  cle.irly  Illustrated,  The  democ- 
nu-ies  have  no  need  of  US  forces  m  order 
to  maint,»ln  themselves  within  the  nations 
of  Western  Europe,  yet.  that  nv.st  signlticant 
p.illtlcal  fact  Is  dlsgui.sed  by  our  military 
presence  In  such  great  magnitude 

In    mv    Judgment.    It    Is    not    a    desirable 
:,i'uaii  111     for     a     foreign    power    cither    In 
Eastern  Europe  or  Western   Europe   to  keep 
somewhere  In  the  neighborhood  ol  a  million 
men  In  the.se  two  camps,  a  quarter  ot  a  cen- 
tury   after    the   event*    which    Initially    put 
them  there    Both  contingents  are  somewhat 
anachronistic,  to  say  the  least    Yet  the  con- 
tinuing presence  of  the  one  has  become  the 
principal   basis  for   the  continuing  presence 
of  the  other    The  persistence  of  the  ana;h- 
ronlsm    leads    not    only    to    a    distortion    of 
political  relationships,  but  to  a  distortion  of 
economic   relationships    Indeed,   the   annual 
offset    negotiation    with    the    West    German 
Government   Is  a  case   very   much   In   point 
West  Germany  Is,  In  effect,  becoming  a  major 
banker  for  this  Nation  in  order  that  we  may 
pay   for  the  continued  maintenance  of  U.S 
lorces  In  Germany  at  this  Nation's  expense 
In  short,  the  pretence  of  American  forces 
.n  Europe  in  such  large  numbers.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, h.is  vestiges.  If  not  of  empire  In  a  19th 
century   sen.se.   then   of   military  occupation 
and  of  the  coeily  cold  war  and  of  the  one- 
ume  complete  preeminence  of  the  doll.ir  In 
International  finance.  Yet  the  age  of  empire. 
the  era  ol  occupation,  the  period  of  the  cold 
war  and  one-sided  financial  preeminence  are 
of  the  past.  The  persistence  of  these  vestiges 
in  present  policies  Involves,  In  my  Judgment, 
a  wasteful  and  dangerous  use  of  our  available 
resources    It  acU  to  debilitate  this  Nation's 
capacity,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  deal 
with  the  urgent  problems  of  the  contempo- 
rary era 

'  ExHiBrr  a 


•  S  Res  292 
Whereas  the  foreign  policy  and  military 
strength  of  the  United  States  are  dedicated 
to  the  protection  of  our  national  security, 
the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  the 
American  people,  and  the  maintenance  of 
world  peace;  and 

■  Whereas  the  United  States,  in  implement- 
ing these  principles,  has  maintained  large 
contingents  of  American  Armed  Forces  in 
Btirope.  together  with  air  and  naval  units, 
ftn-  twenty  years,  and 

•  Whereas  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  Its  citizens  remains  Interwoven  with 
aie  security  of  other  nations  slgnatwy  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  as  It  was  when 
the  treaty  was  signed,  but  the  condition  of 
our  Etiropean  allies,  both  economically  and 
mmtarlly.    has    appreciably    Improved   since 
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large  contingents  of  forces  were  deployed; 
and 

"Whereas  the  means  and  capacity  of  all 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization to  provide  forces  to  resist  aggres- 
sion has  significantly  Improved  since  the 
original  United  States  deployment;   and 

Whereas  the  commitment  by  all  members 
.>r  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Is  based  upon 
Uie  full  cooperation  of  all  treaty  partners  In 
contributing  materials  and  men  on  a  fair  and 
equitable  basis,  but  such  contributions  have 
not  been  forthcoming  from  nil  other  mem- 
bers of  the  organization;  and 

•Wliereas  relations  between  Eastern  Eiuope 
and  Western  Europe  were  tense  when  the 
large  contingents  of  United  States  forces 
were  deployed  In  Europe  but  this  situation 
has  now  undergone  substantial  change  and 
relations  between  the  two  parts  of  Europe 
are  now  characterized  by  an  Increasing  two- 
way  flow  of  trade.  pet>ple  and  other  peaceful 
exchange;  and 

"Whereas  the  present  policy  of  maintaining 
large  contingents  of  United  States  forces 
and  their  dependents  on  tlie  European  Con- 
tinent also  contributes  further  to  the  fiscal 
and  monetary  problems  of  the  United  States: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 
"Resolved.  That  — 

"(1)  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate,  that  wltli 
changes  and  improvements  In  the  techniques 
of  modern  warfare  and  because  of  the  vast 
increase  In  capacity  of  the  United  States  to 
wage  war  and  to  move  military  forces  and 
equipment  by  air.  a  substantial  reduction  of 
United  States  forces  permanently  stationed 
in  Eurojje  can  be  made  without  adversely 
affecting  either  our  resolve  or  ability  to  meet 
our  commitment  under  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty; 

••(2)  S.  Res  99.  adopted  In  the  Senate 
April  4.  1951.  Is  amended  to  contain  the 
provisions  of  this  resolution  and.  where  the 
resolutions  may  conflict,  the  present  resolu- 
tion is  controlling  as  to  the  sense  of  the 
Senate. 
"Terms    of    offset    agreements    between    the 

United  States  and   Western  Germany,  fis- 
cal 1962-JS69 

•|In  minions  of  dollars] 

I  Agreed 

I  target 

payments 
"Fiscal    years    and    terms    agreed    by 
Western  Germany : 
1962-1963.  Military  procurement  by 
West  Germany  from  the  United 

States 1,875 

1964-1965  Military  procurement  by 
West  Germany  from  the  United 

States 1,375 

1966-1967,  Military  procurement  by 
West  Germany  from  the  United 
States  plus  prepayment  of  West 
German  debt  to  the  United  States 
In  the  amount  of  »192  million 1,  350 


Mr.  EUjENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
in  oomplete  accord  with  the  views  of  the 
Senator  fr(»n  Montana. 

For  the  past  10  yeturs  I  have  been  ad- 
vocating that  we  should  remove  our 
troops  from  Western  Europe.  It  has  been 
costing  the  taxpayers  of  our  Nation  over 
$2  billion  annually  to  hold  an  umbrella 
of  military  protection  over  our  allies  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

In  my  humble  judgment,  there  is  no 
reason  for  keeping  them  there.  It  is  ir- 
ritating to  our  former  allies  and  has  the 
tendency  of  widening  the  breach  be- 
tween us  and  the  U.S.S.R.  We  have  been 
supporting  Western  Europe  now  for  over 
20  years,  and  I  sincerely  believe  that  it 
is  long  past  time  to  move  out  of  there. 
If  protection  is  needed,  which  I  doubt, 
the  countries  of  that  area  are  well  able 
to  care  for  themselves. 

Keeping  our  troops  there  tends  to 
maintain  the  fear  and  suspicion  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  of  us  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  Russians  will  follow  suit  and  re- 
move their  forces  from  the  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe.  As  I  have  often  said  in 
the  past,  when  former  President  De 
Gaulle  of  France  ordered  us  out  of  his 
country  we  should  have  then  and  there 
left  Europe. 

In  my  most  recent  visit  to  the  U.S.S.R., 
in  1968,  I  have  reported  to  this  body 
that  I  can  see  no  world  peace  unless  and 
until  we  can  dispel* the  fear  and  sus- 
picion that  now  exists  between  us  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  we  should  make  every 
effort  to  accommodate  ourselves  with  the 
Russian  people.  That  can  be  done  with- 
out in  any  manner  embracing  each 
others  philosophy  of  government. 


1968.  Military  procurement  by  West 
Germany  from  the  United  States- 

1968.  Purchase  by  West  Germany  of 
special  US.  Treasury  securitles-- 


100 


600 


Total 


600 


1968.  West  Germany  agreed  that 
the  Bundesbank  would  continue 
Its  practice  of  not  converting  dol- 
lars into  gold. 

1969.  Military  procurement  by  West 
Germany  from  the  United  States. 

1969.  Purchase  by  West  Germany  of 
special  U.S.  Treasury  securltles.. 

1969,  Purchase  of  U.S.  Treasury  se. 
curltles  by  West  German  banks.. 

Total    

1969.  Lufthansa  agreed  to  finance 
$60  million  purchase  of  aircraft 
in  West  Germany  rather  than 
U.S.  market." 


100 
500 


125 
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OIL  IMPORTS  PROGRAM 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 


OIL  IMPORT  ISSUE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
numerous  disturbing,  if  not  alarming, 
aspects  of  the  staff  study  and  recom- 
mendations for  changes  in  the  present 
mandatory  oil  import  program. 

While  the  original  policy  changes 
recommended  by  the  staff  group,  headed 
by  Prof.  Phillip  Areeda  of  the  Harvard 
School  of  Law,  have  been  modified  some- 
what, according  to  press  reports,  the 
basic  precepts  of  their  policy  proposals 
need  to  be  better  understood  and  dis- 
cussed. It  is  my  purpose,  therefore,  to 
amplify  what  I  and  others  have  said 
about  the  dangers  inherent  In  such  a 
plan  as  reportedly  will  be  sent  to  the 
President  with  the  approval  of  a  majority 
of  the  Cabinet  members  of  the  Task 
Force  on  Oil  Import  Policy. 

Rather  than  attempt  to  discuss  a  pro- 
posal of  such  magnitude,  and  one  which 
could  very  well  Jeopardize  the  posture  of 
the  United  States  as  a  world  power  and 
the  hope  of  the  free  world,  at  one  sitting, 
I  will  summarize  the  plan  as  I  under- 
stand it,  itemize  the  principal  areas  I 
consider  to  be  unsound  and,  in  turn, 
discuss  each  separately. 

First,  I  considered  the  President's  de- 
cision to  order  a  thorough  study  and 


analysis  of  the  present  oil  import  pro- 
gram as  sound  and  necessary.  The  im- 
mediate need  for  an  examination  was  the 
controversy  over  several  applications  for 
foreign  trade  zones  into  which  foreign 
crude  would  be  entered  for  processing; 
principally  an  application  by  the  State  of 
Maine  Port  Authority  for  a  zone  into 
which  some  300.000  barrels  daily  of  crude 
would  be  imported  for  processing  by  a 
refinery  to  be  built  by  Occidental  Petro- 
leum Corp.  The  principal,  if  not  sole, 
source  of  petroleum  produced  by  Occi- 
dental is  Libya. 

The  controversy  centered  around  tlie 
circumstances  of  the  State  of  Maine  and 
Occidental's  plan  to  use  200,000  bai-rels 
of  the  input  for  petroleum  products  that 
would  move  into  U.S.  markets,  princi- 
pally in  the  New  England  area,  under 
special  arrangements  and  agreements 
for  rebates  to  the  State  of  Maine  and 
lower  product  prices. 

The  integrity  of  the  oil  import  pro- 
gram had  already  been  xiolated  by  spe- 
cial exceptions  and  exemptions  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Any  regula- 
tor>'  program  which  accomodates  one 
citizen  or  one  company  or  one  geo- 
graphic area  at  the  expense  of  anoUier 
is  emminently  unfair.  One  special  deal  or 
exception  begets  demands  for  mor?  such 
deals,  as  in  this  case. 

Former  Secretai-y  of  Commerce  and 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones 
Board.  C.  R.  Smith,  made  a  sound  de- 
cision in  deferring  action  of  the  Board  cf 
the  Maine  application  to  the  inccmirg 
administration. 

President  Nixon  made  a  soimd  dr- 
cision  in  appointing  the  Cabinet  Task 
Force  on  Oil  Import  Controls  to  study  the 
problem  and  make  recommendations. 
His  objective  was  an  unbiased  report 
and  for  the  chairman  of  the  Task  Force 
he  selected  Secretary  of  Labor  George  P. 
Shultz  whose  Department  is  not  directly 
connected  with  oil  imports. 

There  were  those  in  the  industi-j'.  how- 
ever, who  doubted  the  objectivity  of  tlie 
staff  selected  by  the  Task  Force  to  con- 
duct the  study  and  make  recommenda- 
tions. 

In  the  September  8  issue  of  the  Oil  and 
Gas  Journal — long  before  any  recom- 
mendations had  been  made — Mr.  Gene 
Kinney,  Washington  correspondent  for 
that  publication  wrote:  "Chances  slim  for 
objective  review  of  Import  policy." 

According  to  Mr.  Kinney : 

President  Nixon  had  In  mind  a  fair.  Impar- 
tial review  of  import  controls  when  he  or- 
dered the  study  last  February.  But  is  he  get- 
ting what  he  ordered? 

There  is  a  very  serious  question  that  ob- 
jective appraisal  U  possible,  given  the  make- 
up of  the  staff  of  the  cabinet  task  force  re- 
cruited for  the  Job.  The  staff  consists  mainly 
of  economic  professors,  all  with  excellent 
academic  credentials.  But  they  are  short  on 
knowledge  of,  and  Insight  into,  the  very 
Important  subject  they  are  dealing  with.  And 
where  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  issues 
Involved,  they  come  very  close  to  prejudging 
the  very  questions  the  White  House  review 
Is  supposed  to  answer. 

And  that  Is:  What  policy  will  serve  this 
nation  best  In  protecting  Its  security  interest 
in  adequate,  reUable  supplies  of  petroleiun 
energy?  Are  Import  controls  the  most  ef- 
fective means? 

One   staff  member,   Edward   W,   Erlckson, 
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Mems  already  to  h»ve  decided  thU  key  ques- 
tion in  the  negative  In  his  doctoral  tUeois 
at  Vaaderbllt  last  ye.ir  approved  by  Profes- 
sor Jamea  W  McKle  now  chief  economist  for 
the  Ta»k  Force  Erlckson  pointed  the  finger 
at  proration  a^  the  main  drag  on  exploration 
He  quoted  w.th  approval  the  statement  of 
M  A  Adelraan.  of  Ma-^ai.nusetta  Institute 
of  Technjlogy.  that  the  threrti  of  imports 
IS  du  lUu&lun. 

Erlctsoas  theme  was  that  market -de- 
mand proration,  restricting  the  rate  au 
which  produi-ers  cm  exploit  a  prolific  find. 
makes  them  think  small  They  look  for  nnfl 
and  the  smaller  fields  th!\t  are  cheaper  In 
total  exploration  cost*  bvit  have  higher  co«t» 
per  barrel,  according  to  Erickson  s  study  He 
cues  Adeiman  u>  the  effect  that  tiie  mam 
rea.-on  for  the  prue  di:Terentl.a  befAet-n  U.S 
and  foreign  crudes— 85  cen's  to  tl  of  the 
II  JS  spread  — is  due  to  •wasteful  practices" 
imder  state  regii'.ation 

Erickson  concludes  his  thesis  with  "an 
endorsement  of  a  beaef  which  my  work  sup- 
por-js  ■  M.  A  Adeiman  asserts,  'freed  of  the 
reirul-it-orv  tncubxis  i:  now  supports  and  also 
of  the  Uluslou  that  Imptirts  -ire  the  source 
of  it«  woes,  and  with  a  huge  n.itural-gx-. 
market  the  domestic  Industry  might  If  given 
a  chance  surprise  Hself  aa  to  how  tough  a 
competitor  It  can  be  "  Adeiman  s  observa- 
tion 13  made  in  the  context  of  a  conslder.i- 
tion  of  how  much  currently  developed  capac- 
ity would  survive  the  elimlii.itlou  of  import 
controls.  But  I  bfheve  it  also  applies  to 
exploration. 

Another  ti^k- force  member  Thom.is 
Stauffer.  a  PhD  candidate  at  H.^^rvard.  de- 
scribed oil  compinips  att  financial  "colonuU- 
ists"  in  a  paper  prefe!;"etl  it  the  1967  Arab 
Oil   Congri'i.-. 


Kinney  continues. 

Their  views  may  not  reveal  a  conflict  of  In- 
terest But  they  do  suggest  a  conflict  of  at- 
titude and  one  that  flaws  their  work,  how- 
ever coiisclentioiis  they  may  be  And  they 
riis«  a  queeuon  as  to  whether  the  President 
and  the  c»bmet  task  force  are  getting  the  ob- 
jective appraUal  they  think  they  re  getting 
and  ihe  cooauy  ha.s  a  right   to  expect. 

Be«innlnK  in  November,  leaks  of  the 
proposed  plan  began  to  appear  in  the 
pre.^s  and  copies  of  the  proposed  pro- 
gram were  either  released  or  booUespcd 
As  stated  In  the  report,  a  proposed  tsinn 
system  would  supplant  the  present  quota 
program  with  an  objective  "to  move  do- 
mestic market  prices  smoothly  to  their 
lower  levels  m  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try while  imports  rise  gradually  to  their 
higher  level.  ' 

The  proposed  piogram  outlined  a  plan 
by  which: 

First,  a  $2  50  south  Louisiana  well- 
head price,  for  30-deKree  crude.  Is 
achieved  by  the  end  of  a  2-  or  3- 
year  transition  period. 

Second,  subsidies  embodied  In  the 
current  quota  sy.stem  are  phased  out 
o'.er  a  suitable  period; 

Third,  tariffs  are  used  as  the  basic 
method  of  import  restncUons,  with 
some  reserve  mechanism  to  prevent  any 
sudden  or  excessive  increase  in  the  vol- 
ume of  Imports  from  Eastern  Hemisphere 
sources; 

Fourth,  a  tariff  exemption  is  extended 
10  Canadian  imports  in  the  context  of 
contmon  policies  to  be  negotiated  on 
related  energy  matters,  with  an  Initially 
lesser  preference  for  Latin  American 
imports — subject  to  expansion  over  time 
\uth  Increases  In  U.S.  Import  require- 
ments; and 


Fifth,  both  for  the  transition  period 
and  for  Uie  longer  term,  a  management 
sy.stem  is  created  to  monitor  both  the 
mechanics  and  the  underlying  rationale 
of  the  restrictive  system. 

Following  tlie  release  of  the  publicized 
reports  of  the  proposed  program  and  the 
storm  of  industry  protest  that  ensued, 
the  Cabmet  task  force  was  reported  to 
have  j.pUt  on  the  recommendatioivs  it 
would  make  to  the  President  Five  of  the 
numbers  were  reported  favoring  a  modi- 
fication of  the  plan  when-by  domestic 
ci'ide  puces  would  be  pushed  down  to 
$J  a  banel  rather  than  $2.50  as  recom- 
mended by  the  staff.  Two  olheis  were 
reported  as  opposing  the  plan 

Since  voicing  my  objections  to  Uie 
policy  principles  of  the  plan  and  various 
six>cific  pha-es  of  the  proposal.  I  have 
been  advi>ed  by  Presidential  assistants 
tl.at  the  task  force  recommendations 
have  tut  yet  been  made  to  the  President 
but  will  be  piesenled  probably  about  the 
end  of  this  month 

While  I  cannot  believe  the  President 
would  approve  a  plaun  that  is  so  contra- 
dii  lory  to  present  administration  pol- 
icies, I  want  to  be  certain  that  alterna- 
tives to  the  task  force  proposals  are 
thoroughly  aired  and  also  that  Mem- 
bers who  have  not  studied  the  report  or 
who  mieht  not  consider  their  SlaUs 
threatened  by  its  implications  may  real- 
ize the  full  magnitude  of  the  proposal. 

Those  who  have  no  oil  production  In 
their  States  should  consider  the  Implied 
threat  of  cheaply  produced  foreign  im- 
ports to  other  industries  if  manipulation 
of  imports  Is  to  be  used,  as  proposed,  as 
an  instrument  of  domestic  price  control 
The  advocates  of  cheaper  domestic  oil 
products  should  seriously  consider  the 
precedent  such  a  price-fixing  policy  could 
set  and  the  threat  it  might  impose  to  In- 
dustries In  their  States  before  condemn- 
tni?  the  oil  industry 

It  Is  time.  In  fact,  that  someone  said 
something  good  about  the  petroleum  in- 
d'ostry  as  a  whole  and  the  vital  role  it  has 
played  in  the  technological  development 
and  progress  of  this  country  and  I  intend 
to  do  just  that  In  tills  series  of  discussions 
on  the  oil  Import  problem. 

I  shall  also  emphasize  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  economic  consequences  which 
were  not  adequately  considered  by  the 
task  force  and  the  differing  Judgments 
which  have  been  drawn  by  other  recog- 
nized authorities  and  the  significance  of 
these  differences.  Among  these  are; 
First.  National  security  risks. 
Second.  Consumer  interest. 
Third.   Conservation   of   irreplaceable 
resource. 

Fourth  Economic  aspects. 
Fifth.  Precedent  of  price  fixing. 
Sixth.  Weaknesses  of  a  tariff  system. 
Seventh.  Violation  of  State  statutes. 
Eighth.  Threat  to  natural  gas  supply. 
Ninth.  U5.  trade  pohcy. 
Tenth.  Objectivity  of  Usk  force  study 
Eleventh.  Alternatives. 
Congress  has  a  responsibility  in  the 
mandatory  oil  import  program  Although 
the  program  was  initiated  by  Executive 
order  in  1959.  It  was  predicated  on  Fed- 
eral law,  the  National  Security  Clause 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  which 
was  adopted  from  earlier  legislation.  It 


is  most  interesting  to  note  that  the  clause 

specifically  states  that : 

The  President  shall  further  recognize 
the  close  relation  of  the  economic  welfare  of 
the  nation  to  our  national  secvirlty.  and  shall 
take  Into  consideration  the  Impact  ot  for- 
eign competition  on  the  economic  welfare 
of  individual  Industries;  and  any  substan- 
tial unemployment,  decrease  In  revenues  of 
government.  loss  of  skills  or  investment, 
or  other  serious  effects  resulting  from  the 
dl.-placemcnt  of  any  domestic  products 
bv  excessive  Imports  shall  be  con- 
bluored.  without  excluding  other  factors, 
in  determining  wliether  such  weakening  of 
our  Internal  economy  may  Impair  the  nn- 
tiLiial  security. 

I  .shall  next  lake  up  in  detail  the  na- 
tional security  L?sue. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICEIR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pies- 
idenl.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
of  Thursday,  January  22.  1970.  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESEDINQ  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ORDER  TO  PROCEED  TO  THE 
UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  AT  THE 
CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING  BUSI- 
NESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President.  I  sisk  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded  today,  the  un- 
finished business  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  and  made  the  pending  business. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest   the  absence  of   a 

quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  asslsUnt  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  com>ent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiUiout 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES   FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Gclsler, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  OP  THE  COMMISSION  ON 
INSTRUCTIONAL  TECHNOLOGY- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 


Januanj  23,  1970 
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which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Section  301  of  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Act  of  1967  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  of  in- 
structional television  and  radio.  Former 
Secretary  Wilbur  Cohen  appointed  a 
Commission  to  conduct  such  a  study. 
The  report  of  that  Commission  is  trans- 
mitted herewith. 

This  Administration  will  transmit  its 
views    on    instructional    television    and 
radio  and  related  matters  at  a  later  date. 
Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House.  January  23. 1970. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE  DEPARTMENTS.   ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate   the   following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report    of    the    Rural     Elxctrification 
Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  for 
the  fiscal  year  1969  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Pore.stry. 

Report  on  Reapportionment  of   an   Appro- 
priation 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  re- 
porting pursuant  to  law.  that  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  "Re- 
adjustment benefits."  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970,  has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which 
Indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supplemental 
estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 
Repobt  on  Reapportionment  or  an  Appho- 

PRIATION 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
"Compensation  and  pensions."  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970,  has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis 
which  Indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Report  or  Receipts  and  Disbitrsements  to 
APPROPRIATIONS   From   Disposal   of   Mili- 

TART     StTPPLIES,     EQtnPMENT     AND    MATKBITL 
AND   LtTMBEB   OR   TtMBEX   PRODUCTS 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port of  receipts  and  dlsbursementa  to  ap- 
propriations from  disposal  of  military  sup- 
plies, equipment  and  materiel  and  lumber 
or  timber  products,  during  the  first  quar- 
ter of  fiscal  year  1970  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Report  on  Fair  Packaging  and  Labkling  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  of  the  Department's  Con- 


sumer Protection  and  Environmental 
Health  Service,  regarding  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling 
Act  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
during  fiscal  year  1969  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Report  of  Foreign  Excess  Property  Dis- 
posed OF  BY  THE  FEDERAL  AVIATION  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  foreign 
excess  property  disposed  of  during  fiscal 
year  1969  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  of  the  Comptroller  Gfneral 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  that  the  assessment  of  fees  for 
processing  loan  applications  would  help  re- 
cover program  costs  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration;  Department  of  Agriculture, 
dated  January  23.  1970  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
Report  on  Activities  and  Accomplishments 

Pursuant  to  the   Water    Resovrces   Act 

or  1964 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  activities  and  accomplishments  pur- 
suant to  the  Water  Resources  Research  Act 
of  1964.  as  amended  (with  an  accompanying 
report):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Dr.  Anthony  S.  Mastrlan 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposiied  legislation  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  An- 
thony S.  Mastrlan  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


opment  programs  financed  by  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  the  review  of  those  programs  now  being 
carried  out  through  contracts  with  higher 
educatlonsJ  Institutions  and  private  orga- 
nizations, corpKJratlons,  and  individuals  In 
order  to  bring  about  Government -wide  co- 
ordination and  elimination  of  overlapping 
and  duplication  of  scientific  and  research 
activities. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1970. 
through  January  31.  1971.  is  authorized  di 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Proi-idfd,  That  the  minor- 
ity Is  authorized  at  Its  discretion  to  select 
one  person  for  apf>olntment,  and  the  person 
so  selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  com- 
pensation shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross 
rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  »2,700 
than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other 
employee;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings upon  the  study  and  investigation  au- 
thorized by  this  resolution,  together  with  its 
recommendations  for  such  legislation  as  it 
deems  advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  but  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 31.  1971. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  »150.- 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  cc«nmlttee. 


PETITION 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  town  of  Gulf  Shores,  Ala.,  deploring 
and  condemning  those  who  give  aid  and 
comfort  whether  wittingly  or  not,  to  the 
enemies  of  this  Nation,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  JudiciaiT. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  320— RESOLU- 
TION REPORTED  AUTHORIZINO 
ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERN- 
MENT  OPERATIONS  FOR  A  STUDY 
OP  EXECUTIVE  REORGANIZA- 
TIONS AND  GOVERNMENT  RE- 
SEARCH 

Mr.  RIBICOFF,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
320),  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
s.  Ru.   320 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operatlona,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction  specified 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time   and.   by   imanimous  consent,   the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 

S,  3329.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Hells 
Canyon-Snalce  National  River  In  the  States 
of  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  AflTairs. 

(The  remau-ks  of  Mr.  Packwood  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 

S.  3330.  A  bill  to  authorize  rural  housing 
loans  to  lessees  of  nonfarm  rural  land,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  3331.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  awarding 
of  a  Police  Medal  of  Honor  and  a  Medal  of 
Honor  for  Firemen;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

S.  3332.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wilson  Jerue; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Stevens  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  (S.  3331)  ^pear  later  In  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


S.  3329— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  THE  HELLS  CAN- 
YON-SNAKE NATIONAL  RTVER 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 


_ ^  __    _^    today  introducing  legislation  establish 

by  nile*  XXV  oT  the  "standing"  RuiM'^of  the    ing   the   Hells   Canyon-Snake   National 
Senate,  to  make  studies  as  to  the  eflBclency    "'         "~   '^^'   "*"*       ~*  '''"'        '-»-—-•- 


and  eccmomy  of  operations  of  all  branches 
and  functions  of  the  Government  with  par- 
ticular reference  to: 

(1)  the  effects  of  laws  enacted  to  reorga- 
nize the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  consider  reorganizations  pro- 
posed therein;  and 

(2)  the  operations  of  research  and  devel- 


River  in  the  States  of  Idaho,  Oregon, 
and  Washington. 

An  identical  proposal  was  Introduced 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  this 
past  Monday  by  the  outstanding  con- 
servationist Congressman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. John  Saylor. 

This  proposed  'egislation  focuses  on 
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one  of  Uie  great  chaUennes  of  our  Ume — 
retaining  the  natural  beauty  of  a  spec- 
tacular gorge  and  an  equally  spectacular 
river  basm. 

This  proposed  legislation  w  ou'd  encom- 
pa.-vs  a  120-.nule  area  alons  tiie  Snake 
Rue-  from  Homestead.  Ore^  .  to  Asotin. 
Wash.  It  would  allow  present  and  future 
generations  to  enjoy  this  area  in  its  nat- 
ural state  of  beauty. 

The  area  symbolizes  the  West.  It  Is 
rugged  and  real  It  bridges  the  past  and 
the  pre.-«ent.  It  provides  incentive  for  the 
future.  It  has  SL-enic,  recreational,  gcx)- 
logical,  historical  and  cultural  \alue<;.  It 
IS  a  paradise  for  tiie  sportsman. 

As  one  vitally  concerned  about  en- 
vironment. I  believe  it  is  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  all  concerned  that  this  area 
be  preserved. 

This  bill  place-  tlie  administration  of 
the  Hells  Canyon-Snake  National  River 
under  tlie  Secretarj-  of  Agriculture.  It 
provides  that  a  Commi.'vs.on  of  nine  mem- 
bers be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  as 
follows:  Three  members  appointed  from 
recommendations  made  by  the  Governors 
of  f-ie  States  of  Idaho.  Oregon,  and 
Washington  witii  each  State  havmg  one 
member;  one  member  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agrlcultuie;  one  member 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior; 
two  members  representing  fish  and  wild- 
life-oriented private  organizations;  and 
two  members  reprtsentmg  wilderness- 
oriented  private  organizations.  Commis- 
sion memt)ers  would  serve  with  no  com- 
pensaUon  for  a  term  of  3  years,  except 
initial  members  who  would  serve  from  1 
to  3  years  The  Commission  would  be 
terminated  m  10  years  unless  extended 
by  Congress,  or  made  a  permanent 
Commission. 

The  Hells  Canyon-Snake  National 
River  area  consists  of  three  administra- 
tive units: 

First,  the  Seven  Devils  imit  which  en- 
compasses some  314.000  acres  in  Nez 
Perce  and  Payette  National  Forests: 

Second,  the  Imnaha  unit  which  con- 
sists of  about  355.000  acres  In  Wallowa- 
Whitman  National  Forest,  and  aLso  a 
stnp  of  land  Immediately  adjacent  to 
the  Grande  Ronde  River,  which  Is  a  trib- 
utary to  the  Snake  River; 

Third,  the  Snake  River  unit  which 
contains  approximately  50.000  acres 
extending  northward  about  36  miles  on 
the  Oregon  and  Washington  side  of  the 
Snake  River  and  along  both  sides  of  the 
Salmon  River. 

Within  the  Seven  Devils  unit,  a  por- 
tion not  to  exceed  115.000  acres  In  size 
is  designated  the  Seven  Devils  Wilder- 
ness Area." 

The  measure  also  provides  that  there 
will  be  no  dams  or  other  water  Impound- 
ments on  any  portion  or  segment  of  the 
Snake,  Imnaha.  Salmon,  or  Grande 
Ronde  Rivers  within  the  Hell's  Canyon- 
Snake  National  River;  and  that  any  such 
structures  previously  authorized  by  Con- 
gress within  the  boimdarles  of  the  area 
become  deauthoiized. 

Whether  dams  should  be  built  along 
the  Snake  River  has  been  the  subject  of 
argiunent  for  over  a  decsde. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rxcoks  the  following 
articles: 

An  editorial  entitled  "Prom  the  SxuJte 


to  the  Atom."  published  m  Uie  Medford. 
Ore ,  Tribune  of  March  26.  1968. 

An  editorial  entitled  "The  Last  Dam." 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
June  2.  1968 

An  article  entitled  •  Eniilneer  Tells 
Views  on  Dam."  publi.shcd  in  the  Idaho 
Falls.  Idaho,  Post-Register  of  September 
16.  1968 

An  article  entitled  Dam  Would  Jeop- 
aidize  Fi.sh,  Says  Biologist."  publislied 
in  the  Idaho  Falls.  Idaho.  Post-Uejister 
of  September  17.  1968. 

An  article  entitled  "Ovczon  Survey 
Sho\v>  Idaho  Boaters  Make  Con.Mderablc 
Use  of  Snake  River."  pubh.-hcd  in  the 
Lowiiion  Idaho.  Tribune  of  January  31. 
1969 

A  letitr  to  the  editor  of  the  LewLston. 
Idaho.  Tribune,  written  by  Mrs.  Marke 
Johnson,  and  published  In  the  Lowiston. 
Idaho.  Tribune  of  March  11.  1969. 

An  editorial  entitled  "This  Dam  Should 
Not  Bo  Built."  published  in  the  Lewiston. 
Idaho.  Tribune  of  March  13.  1969. 

An  article  entitled  "Godfrey  Urges 
Hickcl  To  Save  SnEike:  Developers  Of- 
fended." published  in  the  Lewiston.  Ida- 
ho. Tribune  of  August  4.  1969. 

An  article  entitled  "Conservation  Issue 
Biulds  in  Northwest."  written  by  Mal- 
colm Bauer  and  published  In  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  of  January  14.  1970 
An  article  entitled  "Must  This  Be  Lost 
to  the  Sight  of  Man?"  written  by  Mi- 
chael Frome  and  published  in  Field  and 
Stream  for  July  1969. 

There  tjelng  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.":  follows. 

I  Krom  t!:e  Medford  i  Oreg  »  Tribune.  Mar  28. 
19681 
FaoM  TtiE  Sn.vks  to  the  Atom 
Two  recent  developments  In  the  power  sup- 
ply picture  of  the  PaclOc  Northwest  call  at- 
tention   to    themselve*.    not   only    for   their 
intrinsic  Interest,  but  also  becauM  of  their 
not-too-obvious  relationship  with  each  other. 
One  was  the  ruling  last  year  by  the  US. 
Supreme  Court,   throwing  out  a  federal   li- 
cense fur  construction  of  a  dam  at  the  High 
Mountain   Sheep   Blt«   on    the   Snake   River, 
and  the  subaequent  revUton  and  re-flllng  for 
a  lloenae  by  the  oonaortlum  involved. 

The  other  baa  been  the  growing  emphasis 
on  thermal -electric  generation — both  ooal- 
powered  and  nuclear-powered,  particularly 
the  latter — by  both  public  and  private  power 
utilities  In  recent  months. 

The  high  mountain  sheep  project  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Pacific  Northwest  Ptxwer  Com- 
pany, which  Is  Jointly  own«d  and  directed 
by  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co  .  Portland  Gen- 
eral Electric.  Washington  Water  Power,  and 
Montana  Power 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  questioned 
whether  the  development  was  required  for 
regional  f)ower  supply,  and  also  directed  the 
Federal  Power  Cucnmlsalon  ( which  had  Is- 
sued the  license)  to  permit  preaentaUon  of 
further  evidence  on  the  question  of  whether 
the  project  ahould  l>e  built  by  the  federal 
government 

Our  contention  is  that  It  abould  not  be 
built  at  all.  and  that  the  power  generation 
needs  of  the  future  In  the  Pacific  Northwest 
should  be  provided  by  thermal  sources,  and 
preponderantly  nuclear  ones. 

In  evidence  of  the  second  development 
cited  above.  PP&L  and  Washington  Water 
Power  are  now  getting  ready  to  build  a  700.- 
000-kllowatt  steam-electric  plant  near  Cen- 
tralla.  near  large  reserves  of  coal.  Also.  Wtcli 
Within  tbe  past  week  has  announced  It  stand* 


nady  lo  sponsor  the  cunstrucUon  of  two 
nuclear  power  plants  In  Oregon  at  thus-far 
unrepealed  site.s 

The  Eugene  Water  and  Kectrlc  Board  and 
Portland  Genenil  Electric  are  well  along  In 
planning  for  two  nuclear  electric  plants,  as 
well. 

So  It  Is  evident,  solely  on  the  basis  of  thl.s 
(not  to  mention  other  Iten'^  cunflrming  the 
same  trend),  tliat  the  day  of  major  new  hy- 
dro-electric power  gi-nenition  facilities  In 
ilie  Nortliwcst  Is  abjui  over.  The  High  Muun- 
uiln  Sheep  site  Is  one  of  very  few  such 
sil'^s  remamliii,'.  h:uI  may  be  the  las:. 

Granted  this.  a:.d  in  \ic*  of  national  sta- 
tistics that  show  niclrar  p:iwer  coming  to 
the  (ere  rapidly  as  the  p.iwer  source  of  choice 
In  the  near  future,  why  not  abandon  the 
H  gh  Mnuntaln  .Sheep  project  fiTthwlth' 

Every  kind  of  powcr-gener.^ting  facility  hns 
problems  pecull.ir  to  Its  n.iture  Those  using 
co.il  as  a  he.it  source  must  be  loc.ued  rela- 
te ely  close  to  supplies  of  coal.  ITiere  also 
Is  the  problem  of  air  pollution  to  contend 
with  Hydro-electric  plants  need  specUlc 
conditions  of  stre.tmflow  and  head  and.  when 
located  In  Isolated  areas,  need  vast  and  ex- 
pensUe  distribution  systems. 

Nuclear  plants,  too.  have  problems.  One 
Is  public  acceptance— although  this  seem.s 
to  be  dlnUiUshlng  as  worldwide  experience 
has  shown  them  to  pise  mlnimimi  dlslcc.i- 
tlons  and  vlrtuilly  no  danger 

The  mast  serious  problem  In  inic!e.^r  gen- 
eration is  the  fact  thit  such  pl.mts  need 
ways  to  cool  the  nuclear  reactors,  and  this 
U3.1  illy  means  large  supplies  of  water  Then 
there  Is  the  question  cf  either  cooling  oir 
the  farm  water  (the  new  phrase  is  "thermal 
pollution")  that  results,  or  making  use  of  It. 

Of  the  three,  though.  It  would  appear  ti 
a  la>-man  that  the  nuclear  reactor,  now  that 
It  Is  becoming  cost-competlUve  with  the 
other  means  of  generation,  really  poees  fewer 
problems  than  they  do 

And,  If  the  High  Mountain  Sheep  proposal 
is  pressed  (as  present  plana  call  for).  It  will 
revive  all  the  animosities  and  battles  that 
the  Hells  Canyon  fight  generated  some  years 
ago  This  time,  however,  the  conservation- 
ists— who  believe  with  reason  that  the  re- 
maining unspoiled  stretches  of  the  Snake 
River  should  be  preserved — will  be  fully 
aroused,  and  wlU  b«  armed  with  tbe  fact 
that  Lb  Is  one  of  the  last  of  the  remaining 
river  wilderness  areas.  They  will  be  allowed, 
by  specific  Supreme  Court  edict,  the  right 
to  be  heard. 

Both  logic  and  dlAcretlon  Indicate  that 
PP&L  and  Its  associated  firms  abandon  their 
l.ist-dltch  plans  for  the  Snake,  and  turn  In- 
stead to  the  atom.  This  U  the  wave  of  the 
futiu'e  and  a  long  series  of  bruising  battles, 
alienating  large  segments  of  the  nation's  pop- 
ulation,  could   thus  easily   be   avoided. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  2,  1968] 
Tm  Last  Dak 

Hells  Canyon  la  a  steep,  spectacular  gorge 
In  the  high,  rugged  country  of  Idaho.  Por 
thousands  of  years,  the  Snake  Rlv«r  ran  wild 
and  foaming  whlt«  through  Helta  Canyon 
on  its  way  to  join  the  Columbia  River  and 
then  to  the  se*. 

A  dcnsen  years  ago.  tbe  Idaho  Power  Com- 
pany, after  a  bitter  fight  with  public  power 
forces,  constructed  three  dams  to  exploit 
the  hydroelectric  potential  of  the  river.  Now 
another  struggle  Is  under  way  to  tame  the 
Snake.  This  time  the  public  and  private 
power  groups  have  Joined  together  in  a  plan 
to  build  High  Mountain  Sheep  Dam.  Opposing 
them  Is  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall,  who 
argues  for  another  site  upstream  where  a 
dam  would  do  leas  scenic  damage. 

At  either  site,  however,  a  dam  would  de- 
stroy the  last  free-flowing  stretch  of  river. 
The  "White  Water"  trip  graphleally  deaeribed 
In  The  Times  travel  section  today  would  no 
>onger  t>e  paaBlt>le.  A  dam  would  back  up 
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water  for  fifty  miles  and  tiu-n  the  magnifi- 
cent wild  river  into  a  slack,  man-regulated 
body  of  water  no  different  from  any  other 
reservoir.  The  routine  kinds  of  recreation 
that  will  be  available  around  the  artificial 
lakes  now  nearlng  completion  are  no  substi- 
tute for  the  unique  river-running  experience 
ihiit  Wi»s  once  possible. 

High  Mountain  Sheep  Dam  would  be  the 
last  dam  on  the  river  and  It  would  spell 
the  rivers  death.  With  nuclear  energy  now 
a  reasonable  economic  alternative,  there  1» 
no  good  argument  for  building  yet  another 
hydroelectric  dam.  The  free-flowing  portion 
of  the  Snake  deserves  protection  as  a  na- 
tional scenic  river. 

I  From   the  Lewiston    ddahoi    Post-Register, 
Sept.  9.   19681 

E.NCINEFR    TTLLS    VIEWS    ON    DaM 

Portland,  Orec— A  sanitary  engineer  re- 
peated testimony  today  that  construction  of 
High  Mountain  Sheep  Dam  on  the  Middle 
Snake  River  would  cause  a  dissolved  oxygen 
problem. 

FrancU  W.  Klttrell.  a  witness  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  said  fish  runs  would 
be  damaged  by  the  low  dissolved  oxygen  at 
High  Mountain  Sheep. 

His  original  testimony  was  presented  In 
Washington,  DC.  In  April. 

On  cross-examination  by  conservationists, 
Klttrell  said  the  dissolved  oxygen  problem 
would  exist  at  any  other  dam  built  on  the 
Middle  Snake. 

Admission  of  several  exhibits  took  up  most 
of  the  morning  session  as  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  hearing  continued.  It  was  ex- 
pected to  last  through  Friday. 

Two  power  combines.  Pacific  Northwest 
Power  Co.,  and  the  Washington  Public  Pow- 
er Supply  System,  seek  a  license  from  the 
FPC  to  build  High  Mountain  Sheep  Dam  on 
the  Middle  Snake. 

The  Interior  Department  and  conserva- 
tionists oppose  the  High  Mountain  Sheep 
site.  Two  other  sites  above  the  confiuence  of 
the  Snake  and  Salmon  River  are  favored  by 
Interior. 

Shortly  before  noon  Monday,  the  State  of 
Oregon  repeated  Its  position  which  favors 
the  application  of  the  Joint  applicants  to 
build  High  Mountain  Sheep  on  the  Idaho- 
Oregon  border. 

The  state  also  offered  Its  fish  and  game 
commission  technical  experts  for  cross-ex- 
amination. 


(From  the  Lewiston   (Idaho)    Post-Register, 
Sept.  17.  19681 
Dam  WotTLB  jBOPA«t>t7x  Fish,  Sats 
Biologist 
Portland. — Construction    of   High   Moun- 
tain Sheep  Dam  on  the  Middle  Snake  River 
could  seriously  Jeopardize   the  existence   of 
salmon  and  steelhead  runs,  a  fisheries  biol- 
ogist testified  Monday. 

Robert  T.  Gunsolus,  a  biologist  for  the 
state  of  Oregon,  was  cross-examined  at  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  hearings  in  Port- 
land on  written  testimony  he  gave  earlier 
in  Washlngtoa,  D.C. 

Gunsolus  repeated  his  position  that  "any 
additional  problem  encountered  by  these 
ftsh.  even  a  relatively  minor  one,  could  be 
enough  to  wipe  out  the  run." 

The  hearings  are  on  the  application  by 
t  wo  power  combines  to  build  High  Mountain 
Sheep  Dam.  They  are  Pacific  Northwest  Power 
Co  .  and  the  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
Svstem. 

The  Interior  Department  opposes  the  High 
Mountain  site,  favoring  dams  above  the  con- 
tinence of  the  Snake  and  Salmon  rivers  on 
the  Oregon-Idaho  border.  Conservationists 
oppose  any  dams  on  the  Middle  Snake. 

Guusolus's  testimony  was  In  contrast  to 
the  official  position  of  the  state  of  Oregon. 
rt  Iterated  Monday,  which  favors  hydroeleo- 
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trie  development  of  the  Middle  Snake  and 
supports  the  application  of  the  two  power 
combines.  ,   .     , 

Eariler,  Francis  W.  Klttrell,  an  Interior 
who  Is  a  sanitary  engineer  for  the  govern- 
ment said  that  If  High  Motintaln  Sheep  were 
buUt  there  would  be  a  dissolved  oxygen  prob- 
lem which  would  damage  the  fish  runs. 

On  cross-examination  by  conservationists. 
Klttrell  said  the  dissolved  oxygen  problem 
would  exist  at  any  dam  on  the  Middle  Snake. 

I  Prom  the  Lewiston  (Idaho)  Tribune. 
Jan.  31,1969] 
Oregon  Survey  Shows  Idaho  Bo.\ters  Make 
Considerable  Use  or  Snake  River 
A  special  study  by  the  Oregon  Game  Com- 
mission from  June,  1968  through  December, 
1968  on  the  Snake  River  has  shown  that  a 
high  number  of  Idaho  boaters  use  the  Snake 
River. 

During  this  period  boaters  contributed  a 
total  of  14,726  man  days  on  the  Snake  River 
upstream  from  the  Washington-Oregon 
State  line.  These  people  were  fishing,  hunt- 
ing or  boating  and  passed  by  the  Oregon- 
Washington  State  line  on  their  way  up- 
stream. This  does  not  Include  recreation  use 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Imnaha,  Dug  Bar,  be- 
low Hells  Canyon  Dam  or  at  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing. 

The  Oregon  Game  Commission  had  a 
checking  station  located  at  the  mouth  of 
Cache  Creek  on  the  Snake  River  and  Inter- 
viewed boaters  passing  this  point  last  year. 
The  dock  for  the  checking  sUUon  was  pro- 
vided by  the  WaUowa-Whltman  National 
Forest.  Some  of  the  questions  asked  of  boat- 
ers were  their  destination,  where  their  boats 
were  registered,  what  type  of  recreational  ac- 
tivity they  were  involved  In,  the  number 
of  fishing  hours,  and  their  catch. 

The  survey  showed  that  80.6  per  cent  of 
the  summer  boaters  had  crafU  that  were 
licensed  in  Idaho,  39  per  cent  were  from 
Oregon,  and  16.6  per  cent  were  from  Wash- 
ington. About  ea  per  cent  of  the  fall  and 
winter  boaters  were  from  Idaho,  13.6  per  cent 
from  Oregon,  23.7  per  cent  from  Washington 
and  1.8  per  cent  that  were  not  residents  of 
the  trl-state  area. 

During  the  summer  61.9  per  cent  of  the 
boaters  used  guides  and  during  the  fall  and 
winter  this  dropped  to  a  little  over  45  per 
cent. 

FIBHEBMEN  BUSY 

The  fishermen  angled  for  a  totel  of  12,725 
hours  and  caught  2.972  smallnputh  bass, 
843  steelhead,  11  chlnook  salmon,  42  trout, 
21  sturgeon  and  46  channel  cats.  The  hunter 
data  Is  not  yet  available.  During  the  sum- 
mer 68.6  per  cent  of  the  people  were  Just 
out  for  a  boat  ride  but  this  dropped  dras- 
tically in,  the  fall  and  winter  to  only  16.6 
percent. 

The  study  revealed  that  the  use  of  this 
reach  of  the  Snake  River  was  much  greater 
than  anticipated. 

During  the  coming  year  the  Idaho  Fish 
&  Game  Department,  the  Oregon  Game 
Comisslon  and  the  VS.  Forest  Service  will 
collect  recreational  use  information  on  the 
Snake.  The  1969  studies  will  be  expanded 
to  include  the  Dug  Bar  area,  Imnaha  River, 
Pittsburg  Landing  and  the  reach  of  river 
between  HelU  Canyon  Dam  downs  trewn  to 
Granite  Creek.  Use  Inlormation  lor  the  low- 
er Salmon  Blver  will  also  be  collected  at 
this  checking  station  In  1969. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  also  con- 
ducted a  boating  erurvey  from  AprU  through 
September  on  the  reach  of  the  river  from 
Lewiston  upstream  to  Johnson  Bar.  They 
counted  the  number  of  boats  and  passengers 
but  did  not  Interview  all  the  people.  The 
survey  was  taken  by  airplane  and  by  boat. 
They  also  found  a  large  number  of  boat- 
ers with  an  e«tlmated  total  of  1,972  boets 
and  7368  passengers. 

According    to    Harold    Borgers.    Corps    of 


Engineers,  they  determUied  that  recrea- 
tional use  was  reduced  during  the  low  flows 
released  from  Hells  Canyon  Dam,  It  was 
found  that  a  minimiun  flow  of  3,000  cubic 
foot  per  second  and  preferably  a  minimum 
of  10,000  c.f.s.  is  needed  for  boaters  to  safely 
pass  Imnaha  Rapids  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Salmon  River.  The  corps  recorded  flows 
as  low  as  5.000  c.f.s.  at  these  rapids  during 
June  and  July,  the  peak  recreation  months. 


I  From  the  Lewiston  (Idaho)  Tribune. 
Mar.  11.  1969] 
No  Dam 
To  the  Lewiston  Tribune: 

Although  I  have  only  recently  become  a 
resident  of  your  beautiful  valley  here.  I  must 
speak  out  to  warn  everyone  living  here:  This 
region  Is  In  danger  of  being  spoiled,  as  was 
the  area  in  the  East  from  which  I  came. 

I  understand  the  Army  Corpe  of  Engineers, 
that  Insatiable  bureaucracy,  has  Just  re- 
quested »75,000  in  the  present  budget  for  a 
"new  planning  start"  for  the  controversial 
Asotin  Dam,  authorized  but  not  yet  funded. 
Perhaps  longtime  residents  here  don't  real- 
ize what  a  Jewel  this  free-flowing  river  is— 
both  esthetlcally,  recreationwise  and  com- 
mercially. 

One  of  the  first  outings  a  visitor  or  new- 
comer takes  is  the  drive  from  Asotin  along 
the  Snake  to  the  mouth  of  the  Grand 
Ronde— an  area  which  would  be  flooded  and 
ruined  by  the  Asotin  dam. 

What  a  deUghtful  and  rare  treat  the  nat- 
ural river  and  its  shores  are  to  one  fresh 
from  the  roaring  freeways  and  blare  of 
crowded  clUes  and  sUgnant  waterways. 

In  earlier  visits  I  observed  that  this  portion 
of  the  Snake  is  heavily  used  already  by  fish- 
ermen boaters,  swimmers,  picnickers,  "river 
combers '  and  those  who  wish  a  short  drive 
to  calm  their  nerves. 

Despite  the  magnificent  "snow  Job'  put  out 
by  the  Corps  and  others  who  have  a  monetary 
stake  in  this  dam,  U  there  really  any  valid 
Justification  for  It,  except  to  provide  low-cost 
water  transportation  for  the  privately-owned 
Ume  deposits  near  the  Grand  Ronde? 

I  urge  everyone  to  write  those  who  will 
decide  this  matter:  their  congressmen.  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Marki  Johnson. 
Clarkston.  Wash. 

I  From  the  Lewiston  (Idaho)  Tribune. 
March  13,  1969] 
This  Dam  Shouu)  Not  Be  Bttilt 
The  request  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers for  $75,000  in  planning  funds  for  the 
Asotin  Dam  should  be  denied.  There  Is  no 
point  In  spending  money,  even  planning 
monev.  on  a  dam  which  may  very  well  never 
be  built  because  It  never  has  been  Justified. 
A  large  part  of  that  $75,000  no  doubt  would 
be  devoted  to  creating  a  JustlficaUon  for  the 
dam,  but  that  Is  Just  the  sort  of  thing  that 
ought  to  be  avoided.  We  dont  think  a  dime 
should  be  spent  on  this  project  unUl  some- 
body other  than  the  prospective  builder  has 
found  good  reason  for  building  it. 

The  Corps  originally  conceived  the  dam  as 
a  navigation  device  to  provide  slackwater  to 
large  lime  deposits  on  the  Middle  Snake. 
Assuming  a  good  martet  for  the  lime,  the 
Asotin  Dam  thtis  would  sustain  a  small  local 
mining  and  processing  pajToU,  It  also  would 
produce  some  electric  power  and  would  help 
to  stabilize  the  fiow  of  the  Snake  River,  now 
subject  to  finctuation  caused  by  Idaho  Power 
Co.  dams  upstream. 

And  so  far  as  we  know,  that's  it.  Power 
production  would  be  trifling;  fluctuation  of 
the  water  level  has  not  been  a  serious  prob- 
lem and  the  economic  good  to  be  derived 
from  exploiting  the  Ume  deposits  Is  a  matter 
of  conjecture.  «»      *v. 

In  providing  these  nebulous  benefits,  the 
Asotin  Dam  would  flood  the  most  heavlly- 
nsed  river  shoreline  in  the  Lewiston  region. 
Dozens  of  white  sand  beaches,  ea&Uy  acces- 
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slblf  fn)m  Lewtston  and  CUrkston.  would  be 
gone,  scores  of  picnic  spots  between  Asotin 
and  ttie  Grand  Ronde  RUer  wo«ld  l.e  under 
water  the  present  scenic  road  that  winds 
along  the  ruer  south  from  Asotin  would  be 
Ifwt.  mile  up<'n  mile  of  tine  basa  steelhead 
and  sturgeon  Mihery  would  be  sacrificed: 
and  access  u>  the  upper  river  from  L#wiston 
and  Clarkston  by  boat  would  be  blocked  oc 
ln-.f>eded  depending  upon  whether  or  not  the 
dam  were  fitted  with  locks 

This  being  the  c;»se  the  Asotin  Uhiu  would 
c<;«t  the  region  far  more  in  li;»t  recreation 
area  than  the  d.iin  would  be  worth  So.  un- 
less there  is  some  need  lor  it  that  has  not 
yet  been  demonstrated  the  project  should 
be  shelved 

We  are  not  opposed  to  -Me  Asotin  Dam  ut\ 
principle  T'lr  Tnbune  h.\s  fa\ored  the  con- 
struction of  some  dams  such  iis  those  on 
the  Lower  Snake  River,  which  appeared  to 
be  worthwhile  in  relation  to  their  cost  and 
It  may  do  so  again  We  are  opposed  to  the 
Asotin  Dam  speclflcally  because  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  worth  the  cost  In  money  and  in 
lost  terrain 

Tbe  $75  000  now  requested  is  a  small  .lum 
In  Itself,  but  it  is  enough  to  buy  new  life 
for  the  project,  to  keep  It  on  the  drawing 
board  and  in  the  active  planning  stage  Ex- 
perience tells  us  that  money  spent  this  way 
tends  to  draw  other  money  after  It  whether 
the  Job  Itself  can  be  Justified  or  not  The 
real  danger  in  this  request  for  175.000  is  that 
It  will  provide  justification  for  spending 
more  money  and  that  for  still  more,  vintil 
a  point  Is  reached  when  It  will  no  longer  be 
possible  to  turn  back 

That  could  very  well  hi»ppen  In  the  case  of 
the  Asotin  Dam  It  has  after  all  t>een  au- 
thorized by  Congress  even  If  it  hasn  I  yet 
b««n  funded,  and  all  the  Corp*  needs  to 
proceed  Is  the  mf>ney  The  time  ui  hold  back 
the  money  is  now 

(Prom    the    Lewlston    i  Idaho i    Tribune. 

Aug   4.  19601 

GooracY  Uaces  Hickcl  To  Save  S.vaki.. 

DeVELOPEXS     OmNDED 

A  letter  from  Arthur  Godfrey  to  Secretary 
of  Interior  Walter  J  Hlckel.  describing  God- 
rrwy's  trip  up  the  Middle  Snake  River  early 
In  July,  drew  a  sharp  response  Friday  fr<;>m 
the  Snake  River  Council,  a  group  'dedicated 
to  the  development  and  conservation  of  the 
Middle  Snake  River  Country,"  with  head- 
quarters at  Enterprise.  Ore 

Copies  of  both  letters  were  m.ide  available 
to  the  Lewlston  Morning  Tribune 

In  his  letter  to  Hlckel.  dated  July  9  God- 
frey described  his  vUlt  to  Lewlston  and  his 
trip  up  the  Middle  Snake  River  by  bo«t  and 
helicopter 

He  concluded  the  letter  with  these  senti- 
ments: 

"Mr  Secretary  I  implore  you  I  beg  of  you; 
make  that  trip  out  there  as  soon  as  you  pos- 
albly  can  and  see  this  place  for  yourself  I 
understand  that  It  lies  within  the  power  of 
your  poet  to  permit  or  refuse  the  building  of 
dams 

"Mr  Secretary  you  must  not  allow  anyone 
to  build  another  dam  in  that  river  The  last 
100  miles  must  be  preserved  for  posterity  I 
hope  you  will  fly  as  I  did  before  heeding 
north,  over  the  Hells  Canyon  Dam  In  the 
chopper  and  see  what  happens  when  that 
beautiful  river  Is  raised  600  or  more  feet. 
Gone  are  the  anadromous  flsh  and  the  stur- 
geon Only  trash  fish  remain  such  as  we  can 
grow  in  any  farm  pond 

'SLIME    kXMAINS 

•'Gone  are  the  birds  and  the  beaches  Only 
steep,  muddy,  slimy  banks  remain  Gone  for- 
ever the  historic  Indian  petroglyphs  and 
caves  and  other  priceless  relics  Gone  would 
be  another  of  the  last  fragments  of  nature 
as  yet  unspoiled  by  man  In  Ita  place,  a  deep, 
sluggish  polluted  lake  full  of  hordes  of  faint- 
hearted o\iU>oard  motor  nuts  spewing  one- 


third  of  their  fuel  unburned  into  the  w.i- 
lers  along  wTlh  their  beer  cans  and  other 
people-droppings 

Please  go  and  see  It  Better  still  permit 
me  to  arrange  a  trip  for  you  such  as  I  tot>k  ' 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  Godfrey  and  signed 
by  Wallowa  County  Court  Judge  S  J  Farrls, 
as  chairman  of  the  Snake  River  Council,  the 
group  took  exception  to  Godfrey  s  descrlpllcju 
of  the  pix)l  behind  Hells  Canyon  Dam  as  lined 
wrh    steep   nuiddy   slimy  baiik.s  .^  ci^py 

of  the  letter  »as  also  .sent  to  Huki-I 

SEl  RKl  Y     RF-SlNTFO 

The  letter  began  We  have  been  plpa.-^e<l 
to  know  that  you  had  the  chance  recently  to 
make  a  brief  tour  of  the  Snake  River  canvon 
But  we  do  resent  someone  Just  popping 
m  taking  one  quick  trip  Into  a  limited  reach 
of  the  canyon  country  with  a  boat  guide 
openly  oppivsed  to  anv  further  development 
ol  the  Snake  River  and  then  racing  away  to 
expound  theories  on  how  this  region  should 
handle  Its  resources 

It  Is  undignified  for  a  national  artist  to 
discti.ss  before  so  many  interested  but  unin- 
formed people  your  brief  experience  In  the 
area,  attempting  to  lead  them  along  the  lines 
of  your  single  and  Umlted-use  concept 

It  Is  regrettable  that  you  would  not  seek 
out  some  of  those  who  live  here  and  who 
have  an  honest  Interest  In  gaining  full  de- 
velopment of  our  resources  In  order  that 
thotisands  of  average  citizens,  not  Jtist  the 
rich  from  California  and  New  York  i-an  find 
recreational  enjoyment 

LIMITED    VIEW 

•  It  Is  also  regrettable  that  you  did  not 
bother  to  visit  even  a  portion  of  the  great 
country  surrounding  the  rather  barren  Snake 
River  canyon-  such  as  the  Wallowa  Moun- 
tains to  the  west,  or  the  Salmon  River  coun- 
try to  the  east,  including  that  stream  s  truly 
exciting  white  water 

Had  you  bothered  to  visit  the  surround- 
ing area,  perhaps  you  could  have  placed  that 
short  stretch  of  the  Middle  Snake  River  In 
Its  proper  perspective  At  least  you  would 
have  t)een  a  better  reporter  Then  you  would 
have  been  entitled  to  make  whatever  editorial 
comments  you  wished 

The    letter    ended    with    an    invitation    to 
come  back  and   visit  us -we  would  like  to 
show  you  the  entire  area  and  more  spectac- 
ular scenery 

(From    the    Christian    Scieiue    M. >nitor 
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C  'NSERVATIOM    ISfiVB   BviUM   IN    NusrHwrsT 

I  By  Malcolm  Bauer) 

Portland.  Orec  —The  long  struggle  be- 
tween private  and  public  power  has  subsided 
m  the  Pacific  Northwest  But  In  Its  place  is 
a  conflict  of  at  least  equal  proportions  That 
between  resource  developers  and  resource 
conservationists 

After  more  than  a  decade  of  competition 
over  a  dam  site  on  tt\e  Snake  River  between 
Oregon  and  Washington,  private  and  public 
interests  Joined  forces  Now  they  are  aligned 
against  those  who  say  the  Snake  should  be 
preserved  as  a  wild  river  '  downstream 
from  d.ims  already  built  In  mile-deep  Hells 
Canyon 

A  round  in  the  new  confrontation  was 
fought  out  in  Washington  early  this  month 
before  the  Federal  Power  Commission  The 
hearing  was  on  an  application  to  build  a 
Snake  River  dam  at  the  Mountain  Sheep 
site  It  was  Jointly  suppKJrled  by  ofBcers  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Company,  a 
combine  of  four  Northwest  private  utilities, 
and  the  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System,  representing  17  Washington  state 
public  utility  districts 

Representatives  of  both  said  that  the  f2*6 
million  dam  they  plan  to  build  at  Mountain 
Sheep  was  essential  to  meet  the  Pacific 
Northwest's  demand  for  electric  power 
through  the  mld-'lO  s. 


Nl  Cl.tAR    PLANTS    .SLOW 

Utilities  of  the  region  have  projected  the 
ci>nstructlon  of  at  lea.st  10  nuclear  power 
plants  to  supplement  the  hydroelectric 
power  generated  in  the  extensive  Columbia 
River  system  But  only  three  such  plants 
will  be  completed  by   1977 

The  Mountain  Sheep  dam.  on  the  last  avail- 
able site  (or  major  power  production  In  the 
b.usin  win  be  needed  by  thai  time,  the  FPC 
was  t*>ld  by  0*en  W  Hurd  managing  di- 
rector of  the  Washington  Public  Power  Sup- 
ply System 

This  position  was  supported  by  .Arthur  J 
P<  rter  of  the  General  Electric  Compiiny. 
in  Portland.  Oregon  one  of  four  private 
power  firms  eager  to  undertake  the  project 
in  partnership  with  the  Washington  public 
utilities  He  -said  that  cuts  In  the  federal 
reclamation  budget  and  difficulties  of  siting 
luult-ar  plants  make  an  early  start  on  Moun- 
tain Sheep  dam  essential  to  prevent  a  mld- 
TOs  electric  ptiwer  shortage  In  the  Pacific 
Nurihvkesi  slates 

LmCATION    Y[:^RS    OLD 

Tae  M.junlaln  Sheep  case  has  been  In  the 
ourts  and  before  the  FPC  for  almost  a 
decade  and  a  half  At  first,  the  public  and 
private  interests  contested  for  the  permit  to 
build  the  d.im  After  years  of  argument, 
they  concluded  that  the  be.st  way  to  obtain 
the  energy  for  the  use  of  all  was  to  com- 
bine forces  They  were  granted  an  FPC  li- 
cense on  those  terms  in  1964 

But  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  invalidated  that  llcen.se  In  a  1967  de- 
ci.slon  It  said  that  not  enough  attention  has 
been  given  to  a  US  Interior  Department 
propi>sal  for  federal  construction  of  the  dam. 
and  aidded  a  precedent-setting  provision 
holding  that  danger  of  ftshllfe  and  the  Snake 
River  s  other  natural  assets  must  be  a  con- 
sideration in  FPC  action  on  the  project. 

I  From  Field  and  Stream.  July  1969) 
Ml  ST  Thi.->  Be  Ixist  to  the  Sight  or  M\n  ' 
(By  Mu-hael  Promel 
At  the  confluence  of  the  Snake  and  Clear- 
water Ruers.  where  Lewis  and  Clark  pitched 
ramp  in  October  1805  and  where  the  pioneers 
found  shelter  the  following  year  en  route 
home  I  arrived  at  the  gateway  to  glad  tid- 
ings, the  kind  we  need  in  this  age  when 
emasculation  of  the  landscape  Is  almost  a 
national  psychosis 

It  was  not  precisely  the  Immediate  setting 
!h.it  s'ave  me  the  feeling  of  promise.  Tlie 
community  of  Lewlston.  Idaho,  seemed  lar 
from  a  fltUng  mirror  of  Its  heritage  An  old 
logging  mill  town,  rundown  around  the  edges 
and  bursting  planlessly  at  the  seams,  with 
sulphurous  pulp  fumes  drifting  down  the 
narrow  canyon,  Lewlston  recalls  a  thousand 
other  places  that  absolutely  Ignore  the  nat- 
ural and  historic  endowments  placed  In  their 
midst,  and  In  their  trust 

But  the  surrounding  region,  embracing 
portions  of  Idaho.  Washington,  and  Oregon. 
IS  wide  open  country,  the  Northwest  that 
Easterners  dream  about-  uncrowded.  unclut- 
tered. Here  one  can  go  for  endlesa  mllee  with- 
out running  out  of  pride  In  the  native  land 
This  Is  due  to  largely  to  protection  over  more 
than  half  a  ceniury  by  the  US  Forest  Serv- 
ice— which  began  with  the  homesteaders, 
hard-rock  miners  stockmen  and  loggers,  and 
found  Itself  growing  up  with  hikers,  hunters, 
fishermen,  boatmen,  .scientists  and  scholars. 
Critics  may  feel  that  occasionally  the  Forest 
Service  slips  In  its  responsibility,  but  here  It 
hAs  clearly  held  Arm  And  of  all  the  National 
Forestland  in  this  trl-state  area.  Hells  Can- 
yon of  the  Snake  River  sums  up  our  yester- 
days, todays,  and  tomorrows  with  the  special 
challenge,  hope,  and  second  chance  for  this 
generation  of  Americans 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  af- 
forded the  second  chance  for  Hells  Canyon 
in  1967  when  It  questioned  the  need  of  dam- 
ming   the    last    free-flowing   stretch    of    the 
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Snake  River.  thu»  reopening  a  case  that 
seemed  alnwdy  signed  »nd  sealed.  Ar«nt 
there  other  crltwla  than  economics,  the  High 
Court  asked,  for  determining  the  fate  of 
wild  Und  not  ^)eclflc»Uy  protected? 

To  put  It  another  way.  Hells  Canyon  may 
not  be  as  renowned  a  phenomenon  as  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  simply  be- 
cause it  U  more  remote,  but  this  doesnt 
mean  that  it  Is  any  leas  of  a  national  treas- 
ure, or  lees  worth  saving  In  Its  natural  state. 
I  had  come  to  observe  the  river  in  ques- 
tion for  Field  &  Stream  and  my  own  con- 
.science,  in  company  with  Ernie  Day.  of 
Boise,  Idaho,  noted  outdoorsman  and  pho- 
tographer, and  director  of  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation.  We  were  Joined  by  three 
men  of  the  Forest  Service.  From  the  Idaho 
side  was  Everett  Sanderson,  supervisor  of 
the  Nez  Perce  National  Forest,  which  em- 
braces some  of  the  finest  wilderness  and 
back-country  recreation  In  America:  the 
Selway-Bltterroot,  Salmon  River  Breaks, 
Seven  Devils  Range,  and  a  large  portion  of 
Hells  Canyon.  From  Oregon  we  had  Wade 
Hall,  who  has  l)een  on  the  staff  of  the  Wal- 
lowa-Whitman National  Forest,  wbleb  bor- 
ders the  Snake,  since  1926,  He  Is  almost  part 
of  the  heritage  of  the  river  country  becatise, 
as  he  explained,  his  mother  had  come  to 
eastern  Oregon  In  1880  In  a  covered  wagon 
at  the  age  of  4  Then  there  was  Alex  Smith, 
a  good  friend  of  Ernie's  and  mine  from  the 
regional  ofBce  at  Ogden,  Utah,  and  also  a 
veteran  of  the  Oregon  forests. 

It  was  a  bright  morning  of  last  October 
when  vie  started  from  the  hotel  (of  course 
named  Lewis  and  Clark)  for  Hells  Canyon. 
At  the  river  front  we  Ixiarded  the  Idaho 
Queen  II,  whose  owner  and  captain,  Dick 
Rivers,  holds  the  mall  contract  for  delivery 
to  Isolated  ranches  over  the  92-mlle  stretch 
of  river  from  Lewlston  to  the  head  of  navi- 
gation Daring  and  dramatic  rlverboat  trips 
started  over  this  route  a  century  ago,  when 
sternwheelers  clawed,  rammed  and  winched 
as  far  as  they  could  to  unload  supplies  for 
gold  seekers  and  homesteaders,  who  had  no 
other  link  with  the  outside  world.  The  48- 
foot  Queen,  powered  by  twin  260-horsepower 
dlesel  engines,  was  clearly  a  work  boat,  but 
not  unattractive,  nor  unpleasant  to  be 
aboard.  Nor  were  we  alone  A  snug  cabin 
had  accommodations  for  about  forty  pas- 
sengers and  every  seat  seemed  filled.  Many 
were  older  people,  derived  from  the  group 
of  travelers  sometimes  called  '"the  tennis- 
shoe  set."  And  around  us  along  the  wharf 
were  Jet -powered  boats  of  various  sizes, 
which  also  carry  sightseeing  passengers  and 
fishermen.  I  was  reminded  of  the  popular 
trip  on  the  Rogue  River  from  Gold  Beach 
to  Agness  In  western  Oregon.  Such  excursions 
afford  a  great  many  people  an  exciting  run, 
a  glimpse  Into  wilderness  without  depleting 
the  resource  or  depriving  others  of  enjoy- 
ment. 

This  was  my  first  trip  Into  Hells  Canyon, 
though  I  had  become  acquainted  over  the 
years  with  the  Snake  River  In  other  portions 
of  its  thousand-mile  Journey  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  Its  merger  with  the  Columbia. 
The  second  longest  river  In  the  Northwest, 
the  Snake  rises  In  western  Wyoming,  mother- 
land of  glorious  rivers — Including  the  Green, 
which  becomes  the  main  stem  of  the  Colo- 
rado; the  Madison  and  Gallatin  Forks  of  the 
Missouri;  and  the  Yellowstone.  After  Joining 
the  waters  of  little  streams  from  high  lakes 
and  forests  in  the  Teton  and  Yellowstone 
country,  the  Snake  flows  through  a  beauti- 
ful forested  canyon  south  of  Jackson,  then 
winds  across  the  sagebrush  plains  of  southern 
Idaho  before  turning  sharply  north  along  the 
Oregon  border  for  Its  final  Journey.  Captain 
William  Clark  named  It  the  Lewis  River,  after 
his  Intrepid  partner,  and  the  tributary  now 
known  as  the  Salmon  River,  a  great  stream  In 
lu  own  right,  he  called  the  South  Fork.  But 
others  Insisted  on  tislng  the  Indian  name  oC 


Shoahoneah..  which  tranalat«l  Into  English 
as  Snake,  and  Snake  it  is. 

In  recent  years,  the  Snake  has  been  plugged 
by  twelve  major  dams  and  reservoirs  of  vary- 
ing alaes,  shapes,  and  purposes.  In  the  lurid 
dam-building  orgy  of  the  past  decade  that 
destroyed   beautiful   stretches   of   river   and 
canyon  all  over  America,  in  the  name  of  prof- 
It,  politics,  and  progress,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers  Imposed    four    impoundments    down- 
stream from  Lewlston.  And  upstream  in  the 
deep  series  of  gorges  along  the  Idaho-Oregon 
border,  carved  by  the  river  In  the  last  twenty- 
five  mUlion  years,  the  Idaho  Power  Company 
added  three  more,  named  Brownlee,  Oxbow, 
and  Hells  Canyon.  Today,  only  a  little  more 
than  one  hundred  miles  remain  of  the  na- 
tive river  imtamed,  unspoUed,  approaching 
the  natural  conditions  In  which  man  found 
It.  This  area  Is  In  the  very  middle  and  em- 
braces the  wildest  stretches  of  white  water, 
flowing  through   the   deepest  canyons.   And 
even  this  Is  threatened,  for  still  another  dam. 
Asotin,  has  been  authorized  at  the  upstream 
edge  of  Lewlston,  and  that  will  reduce  the 
free-flowing  segment  of  the  river  to  75  miles. 
Such  Is  the  tragedy  of  the  Northwest.  The 
mighty  Coliunbia,  once  the  proudest  river 
on  the  continent.  Is  only  a  shadow  of  Itself, 
almost  entirely  bottled  by  eleven  main  dams. 
Stream  habitat  for  game  flsh  and  wildlife  has 
been  consistently  destroyed.  Only  fifty  miles 
of  the  whole  Columbia  River  above  tidewater 
remains  free-flowing,  and  proposals  have  been 
actively  advanced  to  construct  dam  No.  12. 
Named  generously  for  Ben  Franklin.  No.  12 
would  eliminate  the  last  nattu-al  steelhead 
fishery,   as   well   as   wljie   out   a   trout   and 
whiteflsh    fishery,    plus    spawning    areas    of 
summer-run  steelhead.  Turbulence,  tempera- 
ture changes,  and  oxygen-deficient  releases 
from  reservoirs  are  a  constant  threat.  Fish- 
ermen may  be  promised  tailrace  fishing  be- 
low such  projects,  but  with  pumped-storage 
peaking  operations  a  fact  of  the  future,  these 
fishing  areaa  will  vanish  also  imder  violent 
water  fluctuations.  In  the  name  of  power 
production  for  Industrial  development,  the 
Ben  Franklin  Dam  would  also  flood  wildlife 
and  waterfowl  habitat,  mule  deer  fawning 
areas,  and  ncrtlng  areas  which  produce  15 
percent  of  Washington's   Canada  geese.  No 
wonder    the     Washington     Department     of 
Game,  sportsmen,  and  other  conservationists 
are  up  In  arms  against  this  project  of  the 
Corps  of  Einglneers. 

The  Issues  are  parallel  on  the  Snake  River, 
which  leads  one  to  ask :  Must  the  entire  face 
of  America  be  reshaped  to  look  alike — over- 
Industrlallzed,  overpolluted,  overpopulated? 
The  stubby  Idaho  Queen  II  headed  up- 
stream, for  the  first  thirty  miles  between 
low  hills  on  the  flanking  Idaho  and  Wash- 
ington shcwes,  A  road  paralleled  our  course 
on  the  Washington  side  to  the  Grande  Ronde 
River,  and  then  it  stopp>ed;  I  learned  that 
other  roads  furnish  access  to  points  on  both 
banks  below  the  deepest  part  of  the  gorge, 
while  hiking  trails  rtm  forty  or  fifty  miles 
along  the  river  and  numerous  connecting 
trails  feed  in  from  side  canyons. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Grande  Ronde,  we 
saw  fishermen  casting  from  a  gravel  bar. 
Wade  Hall  mentioned  that  In  summer  water 
skiers  come  out  In  numbers.  The  hills  grew 
higher  as  we  continued  ujwtream,  with  3,000 
foot  cliffs  rising  from  the  water  and  white 
beaches. 

It's  the  annual  flooding  action  of  the  river 
that  builds  and  refreshes  these  sand  beaches 
and  gravel  bars,  and  that  flushes  the  algae 
which  accumulate  during  warm  summer 
months.  And  It's  the  erosive  power  of  the 
river  In  flood  stage  that  sculptures  and  colors 
the  striking  canyon  walls  and  midstream 
boulders.  Such  Is  life  in  a  natural  environ- 
ment. Light-green  broadleaf  foliage  grow- 
ing on  the  beaches,  bars,  and  at  the  mouths 
of  tributary  creeks  contrasted  softly  with 
the  walls  of  basalt  and  granite.  On  the  warm 
canyon  floor  were  ■white  alder,  ■wild  cherry. 


and  elderberry,  while  on  the  slopes  were  blt- 
terbrush,  servlceberry,  blue  btinch  wheat- 
grass,  western  hackberry,  mountain  mahog- 
any, and  maple — tXub  lower  brushy  draws 
furnishing  Ideal  cover  for  game  birds,  as 
well  as  winter  feed  for  the  big  game,  with 
the  timbered  slopes  as  excellent  deer  coun- 
try. 

The  canyon  scene  changed.  Black  rocks 
glistened  l>eneath  the  sun.  The  scenery  grew 
more  towering.  It  changed  with  the  hours 
as  sunlight  turned  from  one  feature  to  an- 
other. It  responded  to  clouds,  shading  first 
one,  then  another  portion  of  the  landscape. 
"It  changes  with  the  seasons,  too,"  said 
Wade. 

At  Garden  Creek  Ranch  on  the  Idaho  side, 
facing  the  Washington-Oregon  border,  the 
Queen  made  her  first  stop,  the  first  of  about 
a  dozen.  The  ports  along  the  way  are  bits  of 
beach  Into  which  a  boat  can  ram  Its  bow  and 
back  off  again  after  letters,  magazines  and 
parcel  p)ost  are  put  ashore.  The  schedule 
being  purely  fiexlble,  we  stopped  to  fish  a 
while.  A  few  flsh  were  caught  at  our  several 
stops.  I  noted  that  periodically  the  canyon 
would  relent  and  faU  back,  allowing  a  bench 
on  which  some  pioneer  once  staked  his  fu- 
ture. The  various  ranches  that  now  survive 
actually  began  as  either  mining  claims  or 
homesteads  operated  by  hardy  souls  srtrug- 
gUng  to  survive. 

The  voyage  through  the  turbulent  stream 
was  an  adventure.  The  boat  crashed  headlong 
through  rapids  and  ripples,  the  skipper  head- 
ing straight  for  one  bank,  cutting  close  to  a 
Jagged  boulder,  then  whlrUng  the  wheel.  Rlv- 
ermen  once  had  to  learn  and  memorize  the 
rapids  and  channels,  but  now  they  have  tar- 
get boards  on  shore,  which  they  line  up  like 
gunslghts,  enabling  them  to  work  their  way 
uprlver  In  switchbacks. 

In  due  course  all  of  us  were  Impressed  by 
the  depth  of  Hells  Canyon.  The  maximum 
measurable  depth  Is  6.550  feet.  It  is  deeper 
than  Yosemlte,  and  more  than  a  thousand 
feet  deeper  than  the  Grand  Canyon,  Kings 
Canyon  in  CaUfornla  Is  rated  Its  equal,  but 
the  great  gorge  of  the  Snake  River  Is  consid- 
ered by  scientists  as  the  deepest  canyon 
formed  by  any  major  river  in  America. 

Presently  the  boat  came  abreast  of  the 
most  celebrated  stretch  In  the  river,  the  bat- 
tleground, which  engineers,  lawyers,  plan- 
ners, profiteers,  and  politicians  seem  about  to 
destroy. 

In  quick  succession  ■we  passed  the  site  of 
the  proposed  Nez  Perce  Dam,  the  confluence 
with  the  Salmon  River  on  the  Idaho  side, 
marked  by  spectacultu-  facing  of  meta- 
morphic  basalt,  and,  a  half-mUe  above  the 
confluence,  the  site  of  the  proposed  High 
Mountain  Sheep  Dam;  followed  by  the  Im- 
naha  River,  fiowtng  In  from  the  Oregon  side 
down  a  steep  narrow  valley  with  rocky  gran- 
deur, and  then  Dug  Bar,  the  point  where 
Chief  Joseph  and  his  Nez  Perce  followers 
crossed  the  Snake  on  their  historic  fight  for 
freedom. 

A  veritable  concentration  of  treasures.  In- 
deed. The  Salmon  River  flows  from  Its  source 
in  the  Sawtooth  Mountains  and  Whlteclouds 
north  across  the  heart  of  Idaho,  then  west 
through  rocky  canyons  between  North  Fork 
and  Rlgglns  before  turning  north  again,  with- 
out a  single  dam  to  mar  Its  way.  The  Salmon 
is  noted  for  Its  recreational  value,  as  well  as 
for  being  a  spa^wning  ground  of  steelhead  and 
salmon,  important  to  flsheries  In  the  North- 
west, Canada  and  Alaska.  Little  wonder  the 
Sport  Fishing  Institute  proposed  recently 
that  the  Salmon  be  designated  as  the  first 
National  Anadromous  Pish  Spawning  Sanc- 
tuary, virlth  restrictions  on  any  diversions 
and  downstresun  development  that  might 
adversely  affect  its  natural  function.  The  Im- 
naha  is  also  a  major  migratory  flsh  stream.  In 
fact,  half  the  steelhead  stiU  caught  In  the 
Columbia  are  produced  In  the  Snake  River 
system.  Chief  Joseph  was  of  this  country, 
bom  near  the  mouth  of  the  Imnaha.  He  and 
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hl3  p«oplo  wintered  here  The  Ne^  Perce 
came  down  the  breaks  and  smooth  benches 
of  the  Imuah*  in  1877.  then  retreated  over 
the  river  before  the  cavaln,-.  without  loss  of  a 
single  human  or  animal  Archeologists  have 
reported  that  native  Americans  have  lived 
along  the  Snake  for  8.000  years  Rock  shelters. 
ca\es.  carvings,  paintlnupi  m  nearly  200  vil- 
lages and  campsites  are  avmlable  tor  investi- 
gation—one of  the  la-st  opportunities  for 
such  studies  m  the  entire  Cohmibu  Basin 
This  section  and  the  whole  nver  have  a 
magic  fascination  for  scientist.s.  Ixiatmen 
fishermen  hikers,  hunters,  photofirapherr; 
botanlst.s  and  archeologists  all  who  love  the 
outdoors  The  Middle  ."^nake  presents  au 
arrav  of  free-tlowmg  pure  water  rivershore 
trails,  campsites,  and  canvon  sceuerv  The 
word  unique  is  often  overdone  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  in  fisheries  alone  this  river 
Is  superb  not  onlv  for  Us  anadromous  tlsh 
but  lor  the  resident  species  of  smallmouth 
bass,  channel  cattish  and  the  immense  white 
sturgeon,  the  largest  fresh-water  hsh  m 
North  America 

The  trouble  with  such  values  is  that  you 
cant  measure  them  in  terms  of  economic 
profttabiUty  or  market  them  for  the  glory  of 
the  dross  National  Product  Accordingly,  for 
many  years  assorted  Ixjomers  of  Federal,  pri- 
vate and  public  power  have  been  competing 
for  the  privilege  ox  desecrating  the  scene  ou 
the  theory  that  nature  must  be  controlled. 
harnessed  distorted  b\it  never  left  to  Gods 
own  simple  wavs 

In  1964   a  syndicate  o(  lour  private  utilities 
called     Pttcihc     Northwest     Power     Company 
(PNPi   was  awarded  a  license  bv  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  construct  Uie  670-Ioot 
High  Mountain  Sheep  Dam    However,  it  was 
opposed  In  a  legal  dispute  by  a  combine  of 
eighteen  public  power  utilities,  the  Washing- 
U>n    Public    Power    S\?tem    iWPPSi      which 
placed  Its  he's  on  the  Nez  Perce  sue  for  best 
hydropower    de-.elopment.    although    block- 
In*!  access  to  the  .Salmon  River  rtshery    The 
Isstie  ultimately  went  to  the  Supreme  Court 
which  in  June  1967   handed  down  one  ol  the 
most  important  resource-related  decisions  in 
Its  history    The  Court   directed   the  FPC   to 
reconsider  Its  license  to  PNP  on  the  grounds 
that   It   had   not   adequately   considered    the 
feasibility  of  the  Federal  role,  as  provided  by 
the  F^eral  Power  Act    Then  the  Court  raised 
the  question  of  whether  any  dam  should  be 
built    on    the    Middle    Snake     In    a   decision 
written  by  Justice  William  O   Douglas   a  vet- 
eran Northwesterner,  champion  of   law,  hu- 
man rlghfs.  and  of  the  outdoors,  the  Court 
declared       The   test   is   whether   the  project 
will  tie   in  the   public  interest  and  that  de- 
termination can  be  made  only  after  an  ex- 
ploration of  all  Issues  relevant  to  the  public 
interest  These  include  future  power  demand 
and  supply  in  the  area,  alternate  .sources  of 
power,  and  the  public  interest  m  preserving 
reaches  of  wild  rtver  in  wilderness  areas,  and 
the  preservation  of  anadromous  fish  for  com- 
mercial  and   recreational   purposes,   and  the 
protection  of  wildlife  " 

The  Court  decision  ga'. e  heart  to  conserva- 
tion groups,  both  local  and  national — the 
Idaho  Wildlife  Federation.  Idaho  Alpine  Club. 
PederaUon  of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs.  Sierra 
Club  and  Wilderness  Society  The  HelU  Can- 
yon Preservation  Council  was  organized  to 
flight  any  dama  It  was  the  aecond  chance 
come  alive,  after  all  had  seemed  lost. 

The  other  side  was  not  Inactive  The  old 
rivals.  PNP  and  WPPS,  patched  up  their 
differences  Deciding  there  would  bt  enough 
to  divide  between  them,  they  applied  for  a 
Joint  llcejise  to  build  the  High  Mountain 
Sheep  Dam.  Then  In  May  1968.  the  Federals 
jumped  in  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
L  Udall  genereously  proposed  instead  that 
his  outfit  build  and  operate  a  dam  at  the 
Apaloo««  site,  about  eight  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Salmon,  on  grounds  that  It 
woulf*  aflTord  better  protecUon  to  the  fishery 
resource  and  make  more  use  of  the  Snake 


for  recreation  And  besides  i.is  he  might 
have  mentioned).  Interiors  dam  builders 
having  ben  frustrated  at  the  Grand  Canyon 
were  in  need  of  work  Anybody  who  thinks 
of  Interior  as  a  '  Department  of  Conserva- 
tlin  has  another  think  coming  While  a  few 
of  Its  bureaus  truly  endeavor  to  safeguard 
natural  resources,  other  bureaus  and  many 
political  appointees  arc  devoted  to  the  cause 
o(  everlasting  construction  development,  ex- 
ploitation of  oil.  gas.  metals  >Aater  and  land 
In  bnlUllng  dunis  for  power  ihese  d.iys  the 
l^rmrlpil  structure  Is  often  uccLimpunled  by 
.1  seciiixlary  or  regulating,  diim  placed  down- 
streiim  in  order  to  recyck  w'\ter  Thus  the 
Api'loosii  dam  would  require  a  regul.itln^ 
tl:im  at  'he  Low  Mountain  Sheep  site  Just 
.lb  .ve  the  mouth  of  the  Imnaha  Another 
il.iin  under  consideration  upstream  at  a  site 
called  Pleasant  Valle;-  also  would  need  a  rc- 
reKulatlng  dam  Hlkth  Mountain  Sheep  dam 
viuiild  not  only  bl<jck  the  Imnaha  Itself  but 
require  another  dam  an  China  Gardens 
tweiitv  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Salmon 
River,  which  would  pc>s»ibly  have  as  much 
adverse  affect  as  Nez  Perce  Itself  And  all 
kinds  of  complicated  devices  were  offered 
with  the  competing  designs  In  order  to  prove 
( umpllance  with  the  Supreme  Court  order 

Hearings  were  held  by  the  Federal   Power 
Cvimmlsslon  at  Portland    Oregon,  and  Lewis- 
ton    during    1968.    but    the   dam    proponents 
failed,  and  rather  dismally   I  think   They  pro- 
duced  the   usual   a.s8<5rtment   of  economists, 
power    technicians,    and    planners    to    warn 
kiloomlly  that  the  N<irthwest  must  have  every 
prpteniiHl  kilowatt  of  hydropower  or  lace  pen! 
Yet  Northwe.si  utilities  and  Bonneville  Power 
have  launched  a  multl-bllllon  dollar  nuclear 
(xiwer    program    for    the    next    twenty    years 
As    the    Vice    President    of    Portland    Cieneral 
Ele.tric  admitted      If  High  Mountain  Sheep 
does   not  become  available  in  .in\    particular 
assumed    year     it    dfies    not    1oI1<jw    that    the 
lights   in   the   Northwest    will   be   turned   out. 
but    merely   that   in   the  planning  process  we 
will    advance   an   alternate   nuclear   plant   by 
seven  months  to  a  year  to  fill  the  gap  "  The 
.As.'ii'it mt    Administrator    of    the    Bonneville 
Power  Authority  conceded   further  when   he 
said.     Viewed  as  merely  an  additional  3  mil- 
lion kilowatt.-.  Ill  the  regional  p<:>wer  growth. 
Apaloo.sa  Is  hardly  distinguishable  from  the 
approximately  25  million  kilowatts  of  hydro 
and  16  million  kilowatts  of  thermal  that  will 
be  added  by  1987  "  But  the  developers  must 
h.tve  Apaloosa  for  other  reasons,  he  Insisted; 
like    all    dams.    It    Is    guaranteed    to   control 
Boods,  boost  payroll  and  taxes,  expand  recre- 
ation, and  bring  a  flood  of  tourists   The  Bu- 
reau of  Outdoor  Recreation  obligingly   pro- 
duced a  plan  full  of  everything  a  chamber  of 
commerce  would  dream  of     picnicking,  swim- 
ming, boating,  water  skiing,  sightseeing,  fish- 
ing, hunting,  horseback  riding,  hiking,  nature 
study — precisely    what    people    can    do   at    a 
thousiind    other   places    The   GOR   failed   to 
mention  that  water  fluctuations  of  as  much 
.is  170  feet  would  leave  Hells  Canyon  biologi- 
cally   barren    and    unsightly,    with    stained 
canyon  walls  and  mudflats — degrading  to  rec- 
reational concepts,  and  equally  degrading  to 
a  quality  environment  in  which  the  natural 
river   serves    as   an    ecologlc    lifeline     It    ne- 
glected  to   mention    the   superabundance   of 
reservolr-lype     recreation     already     in     the 
Northwest,  including  nearby  Brownlee  which 
IS  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  critical  shortage 
of  recreation  forms  which  only  wilderness  and 
wild  rivers  can  fulfill 

The  Supreme  Court  made  such  consid- 
erations important  It  forced  recognition  of 
the  natural  environment,  of  the  values  of 
ftsh  and  wildlife  The  Interior  Department 
obliged  by  proposing  expensive,  complicated 
multi-level  devices  for  the  Apaloosa  design 
in  order  to  reintroduce  oxygen  and  remove 
nitrogen,  which  11  claimed  would  actually 
increase  productivity  But  a  reading  of  the 
testimony   Uidlcatee  the   Departments  biol- 


ogists did  not  have  their  hearts  In  It.  They 
admitted  that  any  dam  would  have  harmful 
effects  on  rtsh  production,  that  the  whole 
project  was  an  Immense  game  of  guesswork. 
without  precedent,  and  certain  to  cost  many 
millions  of  dollars.  There  might  be  an  out- 
side chance  of  saving  part  ol  the  production 
for  commercial  fishing,  but  to  maintain  the 
sport  fishery  In  a  •  pcxiled-up"  river  would  be 
virtually  impossible  The  river  wovild  be 
changed  to  an  Impouiulmcnt  and.  quite 
apart  !r.)m  .steelhead  and  salmon,  the  native 
sturgeon,  smallmouth.  and  cattish  would  be 
essentially  lost  -  even  though  nowhere  else 
does  a  fishery  ol  such  excellent  quantity  and 
quality  exist  for  all  three  species  In  the 
.--anie  water  "The  project  would  niuudaie 
and  otherwise  desirov  about  11,900  acres  of 
bii;-game  habitat.  6  4:10  acres  in  Oregon  and 
6  4U0  acres  In  Idaho,"  one  Federal  official  re- 
p  rted  "Any  one  of  the  three  projects  would 
cau-e  -substantial  damage  to  wildlife  re- 
sjurcf.s,  even  if  all  apparent  potential  mea- 
sures to  reduce  or  offset  detrimental  effects 
were  asoured  with  the  projects." 

Professional  experts  of  Oregon,  Idaho,  and 
Washington  hsh  and  game  depeo-tments  were 
unanimous  In  their  testimony  that  no  dam 
could  possibly  benefit  the  sports  resources 
.Mter  all.  with  the  construction  of  each  new 
project,  additional  habitat  and  spawning 
areas  or  Oregon.  Idaho,  and  Washington  have 
been  wiped  out  Despite  the  application  of 
all  known  measures,  and  the  expenditure  of 
»250  million  for  anadromous  fish  passages  in 
the  Columbia  Basin,  the  fishery  resource  has 
gone  steadily  downhill.  Clearly,  the  perpet- 
uation of  salmon  and  steelhead  doesn't  rest 
m  mechanics  and  machinations  but  in  hon- 
oring the  life-cycle  of  the  fish  as  they  travel 
thousands  of  miles  from  the  mountains  to 
the  ocean  and  home  again,  and  In  respect- 
ing the  natural  laws.  With  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  Snake  no  longer  accessible  to 
anadromous  fish,  the  remaining  areas  are 
more  important  and  more  critical. 

"If  all  the  dam  construction  projects  now 
under  construction,  authorized,  or  seriously 
considered  are  completed  "  John  R.  Wood- 
worth,  Idaho's  Director  of  Pish  and  Game, 
declared  at  the  Lewlston  hearing  last  Sep- 
tember. "It  win  not  be  very  long  until  the 
entire  Columbia  River  within  the  United 
States  upstream  from  Bonneville  Dam.  the 
entire  Snake  River  from  Its  mouth  upstream 
to  Weiser,  Idaho,  and  major  portions  of  the 
Clearwater  and  Grande  Ronde  River  drain- 
ages win  be  impounded  It  Is  our  opinion 
that  under  the  theory  of  true  multiple-use 
development  of  water  resources,  maintenance 
of  a  stretch  of  the  mid-Snake  River  in  a  free- 
flowing  condition,  coupled  with  Its  unique 
Hshery  and  scenic  attractions,  would  be  In 
the  best  interests  of  tlie  public  and  future 
generations  hereafter." 

Officials  and  the  dr.m  promoters  were  noi 
alone  at  these  hearings  The  spokesmen  for 
the  people  came,  too.  citing  the  Interests  and 
values  of  natural  science,  history,  outdoor 
sports,  the  therapy  of  nature  to  man.  It's 
lough  to  battle  big  industry  and  big  govern- 
ment, with  their  resources  and  paid  staffs, 
but  at  the  Hells  Canyon  hearings  the  people 
were  represented  by  their  own  technical  ex- 
perts, many  with  national  reputations,  who 
came  to  testify  without  pay. 

Dr  William  L  Blackadar,  of  Salmon,  Idaho, 
was  a  star  performer.  He  turned  up  after  rid- 
ing thlrty-flve  miles  In  his  kayak  through 
huge  waves  and  rapids  from  Hells  Canyon  to 
Pittsburgh  Landing.  We  do  not  realize  the 
potential  of  this  area."  he  testified.  "Eight 
years  ago  the  first  fiber-glass  slalom  kayak 
was  designed  At  that  time  less  than  500  peo- 
ple were  rafting  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Sal- 
mon River  annually.  Now  over  ten  times  that 
number  run  the  river  and  for  the  first  time 
sizable  numbers  of  kayaks  have  appeared. 
This  area  will  soon  be  alive  with  these  'bana- 
n.V  boats  Isn't  It  great  that  these  challengee 
await  us?  Wouldn't  It  be  sad  to  think  that 
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these  bigger  waves  might  be  hidden  under 
hundreds  of  feet  of  water?  There  are  few 
areas  left  and  these  will  become  priceless." 

I  said  earlier  the  dam  builders  had  failed  In 
their  presentation.  They  made  thle  plain  last 
November,  when  the  old  enemies,  PNP,  WPP's, 
and  the  Interior  Department,  Joined  In  a 
three-way  bid  to  finance,  buUd,  and  operate 
the  Apaloosa  Dam — rather  Ironic  considering 
earlier  complaints  of  the  latter  concerning 
the  troubles  with  "Intervening  uon-Pederal 
ownerships"  In  Northwest  power  projects.  Al- 
most at  once  the  new  partners  requested  a 
delay  In  FPC  proceedings,  preferring  to  seek 
Congressional  approval  and  avoiding  the 
whole  license  question.  Fortunately,  the  only 
conflict  they  resolved  was  the  one  among 
themselves,  and  not  the  issue  of  principle  be- 
fore the  people. 

•  Any  dam. "  said  Wade  Hall,  "changes  this 
river  from  a  vibrant  stream  into  a  placid 
pond  where  water  movement  appears  only 
Terilcal  as  elevation  rises  and  falls.  Gone  for- 
ever are  the  camp  spots  where  the  visitor 
may  enjoy  isolation  and  which  allow  free 
choice  as  to  length  ol  Journey  each  day."  We 
had  lately  passed  Dug  Bar  Ranch,  a  success- 
ful base  for  stock  operations  since  the  early 
1880'8.  If  the  dam  were  built,  It  would  be 
flooded  out  completely,  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  ranches. 

In  late  afternoon  we  pulled  In  at  Copper 
Creek,  our  home  for  the  night,  where  Rivers 
operates  a  camp  for  use  on  the  midweek 
acheduled  run.  It  was  a  pleasant  setting  with 
several  furnished  cabins  clustered  In  the 
meadow.  After  we  were  settled,  we  all  fished 
a  while  and  watched  an  osprey  upstream 
diving  for  his  dinner.  The  number  and  variety 
of  birds  along  the  river  is  amazing.  Eagles 
and  falcons  use  the  high  canyons  for  their 
necessary  isolation  in  breeding.  Herons  soar 
high  overhead  and  gather  food  along  the 
rlverbanks.  Canada  geese  nest  in  the  cllfTa. 
Hungarian  partridge,  quail,  and  grouse  are 
common.  But  If  any  one  game  bird  stands 
out  as  numerous,  it  s  the  chukar.  Apparently 
foodstuffs  little  utilized  by  other  species  make 
this  an  Ideal  habitat,  for  coveys  of  these 
rugged  birds  seemed  to  pop  out  everywhere, 
although  the  species  was  Introduced  only 
fifteen  years  ago. 

The   next   morning  we  continued  a  little 
while  with  Rivers  and  the  party  on  the  boat, 
then   were   put   afehore   on   the   Oregon  side 
where    arrangements    had    been    made    for 
saddle  horses.  The  horses  were  waiting.  So 
were  Jack  Hooker,  a  well-known  outfitter  of 
northeast  Oregon,  and  a  wrangler.  Continu- 
ing our  Journey  In  this  way  we'd  be  able  to 
get  another  perspective  of  Hells  Canyon  and 
also  to  travel  beyond  the  end  of  navigation. 
We  rode  past  the  Circle  C  Ranch  at  Pitts- 
burgh Landing  (the  Pleasant  Valley  damslte) 
on  the  Idaho  side  which  Is  an  oasis  of  green 
alfalfa   fields    surrounded    by    dry    hillsides. 
This  Is  one  of  the  main  access  points,  reached 
by  road  from  Rigglns  and  Whiteblrd.  A  Jet 
boat  zipped  upstream.  It  was  named  fittingly 
Hells  Angel,  which  Everett  explained  la  the 
craft    operated    by    Floyd    Harvey    between 
Lewlston    and    hl»   fishing   camp   at  Willow 
Creek,  which  we  would  reach  soon.  The  feel- 
ing of  wild  places  Increased.  Looking  across 
Into  Idaho,  for  a  time  we  saw  little  except 
sheer    solid    walls,    rising    almost    vertically 
from    the    river    bank.    Then    the   dramatic 
topography    yielded    into    etairstepa,    great 
benches,  and   terraced   cliffs.   Snow-patched 
mountains    towered   against   the  sky.   They 
were  part  of  the  Seven  Devils,  comprising  a 
famous   recreation   area.   "You   can   aee  the 
trails,"  said  Everett,  "that  any  ordinary  citi- 
zen can  use  to  hike  or  ride  into  the  bottom 
of  Hells  Canyon  within  a  day." 

The  river  flowed  swift  and  deep,  winding 
through  bend  after  bend  of  great  gorgea, 
with  rapids  seeming  like  boiling  water.  We 
passed  a  ranch  on  Klrkwood  Creek,  where 
Senator  Len  Jordan  once  lived,  and  then 
rested  opposite  the  location  at  Harvey's  tent 
camp,   It   was   an  Ideal  wilderness  setting, 


sheltered  beneath  a  cUffslde.  Our  interest 
waa  In  the  stream,  for  here  the  sturgeon  find 
a  running-water  habitat  of  deep  holes, 
swift-flowing  rapids  and  shallow  riffles  It 
needs  for  spawning  and  survival.  We  watched 
closely  and  spotted  two  sturgeon  near  the 
surface.  They  looked  about  9-feet  long.  One 
came  floating  to  the  top,  then  both  vanished. 
The  great  white  sturgeon  once  was  com- 
mon in  the  United  States.  Pish  were  caught 
commercially  weighing  a  thousand  pounds 
and  more.  Records  Indicate  that  fish  10-  to 
15-feet  long  were  not  uncommon  before  the 
dams  were  built  on  the  Snake  and  Columbia. 
Now  the  sturgeon  is  reduced  to  its  last 
stronghold  in  places  like  the  Middle  Snake, 
a  fishery  that  technology  cannot  match. 

Beyond  Johnson  Bar,  the  end  of  navigation. 
the  river  become  much  rougher,  apparently 
too  dangerous  except  for  extraordinary  boat- 
men. Our  trail  seemed  to  take  full  advantage 
of  every  possible  b.-eak  in  topography,  one 
moment  at  water  level,  almost  within  feel 
of  the  spray,  then  climbing  hiuidreda  of  feet 
to  skirt  huge  rims.  We  crossed  a  dramatic 
stretch  aptly  called  Eagle's  Nest,  then  an- 
other. Devil's  Slide,  where  the  trail  was  carved 
out  of  solid  rock. 

We  rode  through  semi-desert  and  foothills 
covered  with  cactus,  hackberry.  grasses.  Ju- 
niper, and  pinyon  pine.  A  rattlesnake  crossed 
our  trail.  I  became  more  conscious  of  wiWllfe. 
A  whlteUll  deer  bounded  through  the  timber, 
then  a  larger  mule  deer  skirted  over  a  dry 
open  hillside.  A  coyote  "topped  out"  over  the 
crest.  Because  it  is  remote.  Hells  Canyon  Is 
blessed  with  a  variety  and  abundance  of  wild- 
life. That  night,  while  camping  at  a  site 
where  a  person  could  enjoy  the  same  atmos- 
phere as  the  first  white  man  to  see  the  place, 
we  talked  about  this  point. 

"I  believe  that  hunter  success  is  about  as 
high  here  as  anywhere  in  Oregon,"  the  out- 
fitter. Jack  Hooker,  said.  "Sixty-six  percent 
on  deer,  25  percent  on  elk.  I've  had  people 
hunt  deer  and  upland  birds  and  fish  all  on 
the  same  trip." 

While  we  talked,  an  eagle  rode  the  evening 
breeze,  broad-winged,  silent,  patient. 

It  takes  patience  to  shape  the  land,  to  bal- 
ance the  life  forms,  and  to  absorb  the  true 
meaning  of  life,  and  perhaps  the  apprecla- 
Uon  of  patience  Is  Oods  gift  to  man  at  Hells 
Canyon.  Such  were  my  thoughts  when  we  ad- 
journed and  I  crawled  under  convas  flaps  that 
night. 

We  rode  out  next  morning  into  big  coun- 
try. The  elevation  changed  rapidly — 5,000  feet 
in  five  hours — as  we  rode  through  ponderosa 
pine  and  Douglas  fir  cloaking  steep,  narrow- 
aided  valleys,  high  plateaus  of  spruce  and  fir, 
and  finally  topped  out  in  a  breezy  world  of 
alpine  sedge  and  grass,  before  meeting  our 
ride  to  the  town  of  Imnaha  and  another 
world. 

As  for  the  future  of  Hells  Canyon,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  recently  gave  sup- 
port to  the  Forest  Service  position  against 
any  dam  on  the  Middle  Snake.  This  is  heart- 
ening. Both  Idaho  Senators,  Prank  Church 
and  Len  Jordan,  have  proposed  the  so-called 
Moratorium  Bill,  providing  for  a  10-year 
study  period.  Their  reasons  differ.  Church 
hoping  to  save  the  anadromotis  fish  runs 
and  the  recreational  resource.  Jordan  appar- 
ently wanting  time  to  decide  whether  Idaho 
should  claim  the  water  for  downstate  irriga- 
tion. 

There  is  still  another  way.  Conservation- 
ists now  are  pressing  for  establishment  of  a 
Hells  Canyon-Snake  National  River.  This 
would  embrace  721,000  acres.  Including  a 
quarter-mile  shoreline  along  the  Snake  and 
Salmon,  a  Seven  Devils  Unit  of  256,000  acres 
in  Idaho,  and  an  Imnaha  Unit  of  335,000 
acres  in  Oregon.  Existing  activities,  such  as 
ranching  and  grazing,  would  be  protected  as 
part  of  the  historic  pioneer  tableau,  but  no 
contrary  developments  would  be  allowed  to 
compromise  the  scenic  values  of  the  rivers. 
Virtually  all  the  land  involved  lies  within 
National  Forest  boundaries  and  the  Forest 


Service  has  for  years  recognized  that  the 
Snake  merits  special  management  consider- 
ation. In  1963,  It  designated  the  130,000-acre 
Hells  Canyon-Seven  Devils  Scenic  Area,  and 
Judiciously  administered  It  primarily  for  rec- 
reation, scenery,  and  scientific  values  Under 
the  National  River  plan,  an  enlarged  system 
of  trails,  campsites,  and  boat  ramps  would 
make  the  area  more  usable,  and  would  dis- 
perse use  In  order  to  eliminate  concentra- 
tions and  conserve  the  atmosphere.  Some  of 
the  steep  slopes,  canyon  breaks,  and  rugged 
terrain  appear  suitable  to  reintroductlon  of 
mountain  sheep,  which  once  ranged  here  and 
were  observed  as  recently  as  fifteen  years 
ago. 

The  price  of  all  these  would  be  minimal. 
Indeed,  it  costs  virtually  nothing  but  dis- 
ciplined restraint  to  protect  the  vital,  rich 
records  of  geology,  archaeology,  and  ecology, 
as  compared  with  half  a  billion  dollars  or 
more  for  a  scrubby  dam  and  rancid  reservoir 
that  would  submerge  irreplaceable  treasures 
under  500-feet  of  water.  The  boomers  of 
power  and  concrete  speak  in  almost  lustful 
terms  of  Hells  Canyon  as  "the  last  major 
hydroelectric  site  in  the  United  States,"  as 
though  It's  Indecent  and  sinful  to  leave  alone 
the  works  that  Ood  hath  vsrrought.  But  Amer- 
icans with  ethics,  morality  and  good  sense 
may  build  the  monument  of  this  age  by 
preserving  the  wonders  of  nature — so  that  all 
this  will  not  be  lost  to  the  sight  of  man! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3329)  to  establish  the 
Hells  Canyon-Snake  National  River  in 
the  States  of  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington, and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Fackwood,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


S  3331— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
PROVIDING  FOR  POLICE  AND 
FIREMEN  MEDALS  OF  HONOR 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  legisla- 
tion which  would  create  a  Police  Medal 
of  Honor  and  a  Fireman  Medal  of  Honor. 
The  legislation  also  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  award  this 
medal  annually  to  one  ix)liceman  and 
one  fireman  designated  by  the  Governor 
of  each  of  the  50  States. 

One  short  year  ago.  certain  elements 
of  our  society  found  it  convenient,  and 
even  popular,  to  attempt  to  make  a 
policeman  or  a  fireman  the  scapegoat  of 
the  various  ills  affecting  our  great  Na- 
tion. The  cries  of  gestapo  and  pig  re- 
verberated through  our  streets  and  cam- 
puses and  came  directly  into  our  homes 
via  television  Euid  radio.  This  develop- 
ment was  a  national  disgrace. 

As  a  former  U.S.  attorney,  a  former 
State  legislator,  and  as  a  U.S.  Senator.  I 
am  pleased  to  see  this  un-American 
phenomenon  fade  from  our  national 
scene.  The  determination  of  President 
Nixon  to  restore  the  faith  and  resp>ect  of 
this  Nation  In  our  peace  officers,  the  sense 
of  urgency  felt  in  Congress  to  stop  the 
unprecedented  and  imparalleled  wave  of 
lawlessness  in  our  Nation,  and  the  recog- 
nition by  the  law-enforcement  leaders  of 
our  communities  of  the  need  to  be  re- 
sponsible to.  as  well  as  responsible  for. 
the  public  has  served  to  strengthen  the 
forces  of  law.  order,  and  justice.  It  is 
only  fit  and  proper  that  the  devoted  men 
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and  women  who  risk  tlu-ir  very  lives  to 
protect  us  from  those  in  our  society  who 
endanger  our  hves  and  destroy  our  prop- 
erty In  violation  of  our  laws  be  afforded 
a  fornialued  and  continued  manner  of 
nauonal  recosnuion. 

It  iS  with  this  K'oal  m  mind  tliat  I  have 
introduced  the  letiislation  creatuiK  police 
and  firemen  medals  of  honor.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text  of 
this  lei;Lslation  be  reprinted  immediately 
following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  bill  'S  3331 »  to  provide  for  the 
awardins  of  a  Police  Medal  of  Honor  and 
a  Medal  of  Honor  for  Firemen,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  a.s  follows: 

S    5331 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Soiate  and  ftou^e  of 
Repmcntatu  es  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Cngrcss  asifnh.Vd,  That  la)  a 
medal  to  be  known  as  the  Puiice  Meda^  of 
Honor  and  a  medal  lo  be  known  as  the  Medal 
of  Honor  for  Firemen  are  hereby  created 
The  President  is  authorized  to  award  such 
medals  each  year  to  one  policeman  and  one 
fireman  !r<m  each  S'.a:e  Each  recipient  of 
a  medal  shall  be  .selected  by  the  Governor 
of   the   State  m   which   the  re.ipler.t  ser-.es. 

lb)  The  medals  shall  bear  the  Inscription 
"Honesty  Intei^riry.  and  Courage"  and  such 
devices  and  emblems,  and  be  of  such  ma- 
terial, as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  lYeasury.  who  shall  cause  such 
medals  to  be  struck  and  furnished  lo  the 
President 

Sec  2  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  b« 
appropriated  such  sun'.^  a.s  may  be  neccs- 
■ary  to  carry  out  the  provuions  of  this  Act 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  321— SUB- 
MISSION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO 
REFER  S  3332  TO  THE  CHIEF 
COMMISSIONER  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES    COLT^T    OF    CLAIMS 

Mr.  STEVENS  submitted  the  folluwint,' 
resolution  'S.  Res.  321';  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary; 

s    Rts    321 

Rfsohfd.  That  the  bill  iS  3332)  entitled 
"A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Wilson  Jerue".  now 
pending  in  the  Sen.ite,  together  with  all  the 
arcompanying  papers  Is  referred  to  the  chief 
commissioner  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims,  and  the  chief  c  jcnrnls^loner  shall 
proceed  w.th  the  same  in  acctrdance  with 
the  pruvl&loDS  of  sections  1492  and  2509  of 
title  28.  L'lUted  States  C' de.  and  report 
thereon  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  giving  such  findings  of  fact 
and  conclMilons  thereon  as  .';hall  be  sufficient 
t5  Inform  the  Congress  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  demand  as  a  claim,  legal  or 
equitable  against  the  Uulted  States,  or  a 
gr.ituily,  and  the  amount.  If  ,iny.  legally  or 
equitably  due  from  the  CrUted  Sta'es  to  the 
claimants. 


SEN.ATE  RESOLUTION  322— SUB- 
MISSION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AU- 
THORIZING ADDITIONAL  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  SELECT 
COMMTTTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.   BIBLE.   Mr    President.   I   submit 
for  myself,  and  the  Senator  from  New 


York  I  Mr  Javits  >  a  resolution  author- 
izing additional  expenditures  by  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business  and 
ask  unanimous  con&ent  that  it  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Admmistration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

The  resolution  wa.s  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
by  unanimous  consent,  as  follows; 

S    Rts    322 

Hetol'.ed,  That  the  Select  Committee  on 
.sm.ill  Buslne.s.s.  m  carrying  out  the  duties 
Sinpoeed  upon  It  by  3  Res  58.  Elghty-flrst 
Congress,  agreed  to  Pebru  iry  20,  1950.  as 
amended  and  supplemented.  Is  .luthorlzed 
to  ex.imlne,  Investigate,  and  niiike  a  com- 
plete study  of  the  problems  of  .\merlcan 
smill  and  indppendent  business  and  to 
make  recommendations  concerning  those 
problems  to  the  appropriate  legislative  com- 
mittees of  the  Semite 

Sfx-  2  For  the  purposes  of  this  re.solutlon, 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1970.  to 
Janu.iry  31.  1971,  inclusive  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  .is  It  deems  ad- 
visable; f3i  to  employ.  »ipon  a  temporary 
b.V4ls.  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  .igencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion facllltlefl,  and  perscninel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government 

Sec  3  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate  at   the  earliest   practicable  date 

Sec  4  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$175000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  ?>ena'e  upon  vouchers  approved 
by   the  chainn.in  of  the  coiruiuttee 


.^NNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
VIETNAM  POUCY  PROPOSALS 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee  on 
ForeiRH  Relations  will  hold  hearings  on 
Februar>-  3  and  4  to  hear  testimony  from 
sponsors  and  other  mterested  Senators, 
on  the  Vietnam  policy  propo.sals  pendine 
before  the  committee  These  are:  S. 
3000.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  166,  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Re.solutions  39,  40,  and  42, 
Senate  Resolutions  268.  270,  271.  and  280. 

Tlie  hearings  will  bejjin  at  10  am. 
on  February  3  and  at  10  a  m  on  Feb- 
ruary 4  in  room  4221.  New  Senate  Office 
Buildmp. 

Any  Senator  who  wi.shcs  to  te.stify  and 
is  not  already  scheduled,  or  who  wishes 
to  file  a  statement  for  the  hearing  rec- 
ord, should  contact  Carl  Marcy  or  Nor- 
vill  JonCo  of  the  committee  staff. 


LEGISLATION   DEALING   WITH 
ENVIRONMENT 

Mr  E.\GLETON  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mauie  I  Mr  Muskio  Issued  a  signifieant 
statement  setting  forth  a  comprehensive 
program  of  legislation  dealing  with  the 
totality  of  our  environment. 

Senator  Muskie  has  long  been  the 
leadinT  Senate  sp<3kesman  on  matters  re- 
latms  to  our  Nation's  environment  He 
has  t)een  not  only  a  spokesman,  but  an 
activist,  as  well.  Almost  every  major 
piece  of  Federal  environmental  leRlsla- 


tion  since  1963  has  been  sponsored  by 
St'iiator  MusKiE. 

Mr.  President,  just  as  he  has  led  the 
way  m  the  past,  he  continues  to  lead  In 
the  future  as  exemplified  by  the  exciting 
and  challenging  progrcm  he  enunciated 
at  a  press  conference  this  morning. 

I  hope  that  not  only  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  will  examine  Uils  program. 
but  also  tlie  executive  branch,  as  well.  It 
1.1  a  program  which  couples  rhetoric  wiUi 
meaningful  action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  bcini;  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Senator  Edmund  S.  MfSKii. 

Chaihman    or  THE   Senate   SttBconMrmE 

ON  Am  AND  Water  Pollution.  jAtrvKtir  23, 

1970 

As  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Air 
and  Water  Pollution.  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
sen.se  of  urgency  which  the  President  has 
expre.'sed  regarding  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment A  sense  of  urgency  will  help,  but 
we  muft  also  act. 

Through  legislation  Initiated  by  this  Sub- 
committee since  1963,  we  have  made  signifi- 
cant progress,  but  we  must  do  much  more. 

I  look  forward  to  reviewing  the  Presl- 
dents  Environmental  Message  and  his  Budg- 
et t )  learn  the  extent  of  his  commitment 
E\presslons  of  concern  and  urgency  will  not 
re-vtore  the  quality  of  the  environment;  ac- 
tion and  money  will  I  hope  the  President 
will  Join  us  In  this  efTort. 

I  um  proposing  today  a  program  of  legis- 
lation and  financial  commitments  for  1970. 
It  would  establl.'^h  a  stronger  role  for  govern- 
ment, because  we  have  learned  that  we  can- 
not afford  to  depend  on  private  Initiative  It 
would  require  spending  nearly  12  billion  In 
Fiscal  1971  and  »3  5  billion  In  Fiscal  1972  be- 
cau.se  we  cannot  afford  to  spend  less.  The 
environment  will  not  wait  for  our  priorities 
to  reorder  themselves. 

I     WATER    QlAl  ITY 

The  Water  Quality  program  has  lagged  f.ir 
behind  the  goals  set  by  Congress. 

Although  the  Water  Quality  Act  was  passed 
In  1965  and  standards  were  submitted  by  the 
July.  1967  deadline,  only  fourteen  States 
had  approved  water  quality  standarda  for  all 
interstate  waters  as  of  three  months  ago. 

Enforcement,  through  private  conferences 
with  the  polluters,  and  on  a  hit-or-mlss 
basis,  has  been  contrary  to  the  Congress"  In- 
lent  of  public  Involvement,  uniform  pro- 
cediues  related  to  standards  developments, 
a.^d  court  action  where  necessary. 

Millions  have  been  spent  on  rese.\rch  and 
planning,  but  little  Improvement  has  been 
m.ide  In  the  qu  Ulty  of  our  waters 

t3  4  billion  was  promised  In  assistance  for 
the  construction  of  municipal  facilities  over 
a  4-year  period  tl  2  billion  has  been  ap- 
propriated, and  It  Is  rumored  that  »600  mil- 
lion of  that  .imount  will  not  be  distributed 

We  must  require  stricter  standards,  faster 
timetables,  tougher  enforcement,  and  greater 
public  participation  And  we  must  spend 
much  m<ire  money  Therefore,  I  will  recom- 
mend amendmenta  to  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  to  provide  for: 

1  .^ulhorlzatlon  of  $2  5  billion  per  year  In 
Federal  construction  grants  for  the  next  five 
years,  the  P.deral  share  for  t25  billion  worth 
of  facilities: 

2  Incentives  to  encourage  river  basin  de- 
velopment and  financing  of  treatment  sys- 
tems for  all  sources  of  wa.st«  within  the 
basin; 

3  the  extension  of  the  water  quality 
standards  program   to  all   navlgsble  waters; 

4  a  minimum  requirement  that  all  new 
industrial  facilities  which  use  the  navlg^able 
waters  of  the  United  States  incorporate  the 
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best  available  pollution  control  technology  as 
a  condition  of  such  use; 

5  a  requirement  that  enforceable  effluent 
.standards  and  compliance  schedvUes  be  ape- 
oitically  Included  In  any  water  quality  stand- 
ards Implementation  plans; 

6.  tlghtened-up  Federal  enforcement  pro- 
cedures on   a   uniform,   effective  basis; 

7.  greater  public  participation  in  standarda 
ue\elopmcnl  and  extension  of  public  par- 
iiclputlon  to  enforcement  by  permitting 
i!u.ss  bults  against  alleged  violators  of  stand- 
ards; and 

8    a  requirement  that  Federal  water  qual- 
liy   criteria   for   all   pollutants,   be  published 
and  revised  as  appropriate  as  a  sound  bftsls 
for  effective  standards  development. 
II    AIR  quality 

Wc  must  double  the  puce  of  the  atandards- 
•  rtting  process,  attack  erc-y  source  of  poUu- 
tion,  and  eliminate  unnecessary  delays  in 
enforcement. 

A  The  Federal  presence  must  extend 
wherever  the  public  health  and  *elfare  Is  at 
fatake.  Therefore,  I  will  recommend  amend- 
ments to  the  Air  Quality  Act  to; 

1.  require  the  immediate  designation  of 
all   anticipated   air  quality   control   regions; 

2  extend  Federal  enforcement  authority 
to  Intrastate  violations  of  air  quality  stand- 
ards; 

3.  permit  cIhss  suits  to  enforce  standards; 

4  spell  out  covirt  authority  to  Issue  cease 
.ind  desist  or  specific  performance  orders  and 
to  assess  penalties  for  violations  of  the  emis- 
sion standards  or  compliance  schedules; 

5.  Insure  that  emission  standards  and  com- 
pliance schedules  are  specifically  Included  In 
any  air  quality  standards  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  for  approval; 

6.  encourage  each  state  to  establish  a  state- 
wide air  pollution  control  program  so  that 
no  source  of  pollution  escapes  emission  con- 
trols and  compliance  schedules,  with  author- 
ity for  Federal  action  In  the  absence  of  an 
approved  state  program; 

7.  require  that  all  new  Industries  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  be  required  to 
Install  the  beet  avaUable  pollution  control 
technology  at  the  time  of  construction; 

8  provide  for  a  substantial  increase  In  the 
manpower  available  to  the  National  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration  for  the  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  air  quality 
standards  and  enforcement 

B.  We  must  broaden  and  tighten  our  con- 
trol of  all  moving  sources.  Therefore.  I  have 
Introduced  the  Air  Quality  Improvement  Act 
of  1969  (S.  3229)  to  provide  for: 

.  accelerated  research  efforts  to  develop 
emission-free  motor  vehicles; 

2.  new  procedures  for  the  certification  of 
vehicles  for  compliance  with  low  emission 
vehicle  standards; 

3  national  emission  standards  for  all  other 
moving  sources  of  air  pollution,  including 
craft; 

4.  compliance  with  national  emission 
standards  for  a  period  beyond  the  Initial 
sale  of  a  motor  vehicle,  vessel  or  aircraft. 

ni.    RESOURCE    RECOVEBT — MANAGING    OtTR   SOLID 
WASTES 

A.  We  cannot  afford  to  put  aside  the  criti- 
cal problems  of  solid  waste  disposal  until  we 
think  we  can  "afford"  to  deal  with  them.  Our 
present  practices  of  burning,  burying,  and 
dumping  solid  wastes  are  Incompatible  with 
environmental  quality  protection  and  en- 
hancement. We  can  no  longer  tolerate  the 
unnecessary  waste  of  vital  natural  resources 
which  are  used  but  not  consumed. 

We  must  have  a  national  policy  which 
stresses  l)oth  environmental  quality  and  the 
conservation  of  scarce  resources.  Therefore, 
I  have  introduced  the  Resource  Recovery  Act 
(3.  2005) .  It  provides  for: 

1.  a  six-fold  increase  in  our  financial  com- 
mitment to  the  solution  of  this  problem  at 
a  level  of  $800  million  over  a  five-year  period; 


2.  the  development  of  new  methods  to  re- 
duce, re-use  and  recycle  wastes; 

3.  the  testing  and  demonstration  of  these 
new  methods; 

4.  grants  for  the  construction  of  local  and 
regional  resource  recovery  and  solid  w^aste 
disposal  facilities;  and 

6.  the  recommendation  of  standards  for 
solid  waste  disposal  and  collection  systems. 

B.  A  national  materials  Inventory  must  ac- 
company this  change  in  the  direction  of  our 
efforts.  I  support  the  amendment  to  the  Re- 
source Recovery  Act  providing  for  this  in- 
ventory offered  by  Senator  J.  Caleb  Boggs. 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution. 

IV.   NOISE  P0LLT.T1ON 

More  than  any  other  pollutant,  uoi»e  im- 
pairs man's  mental  well-being  as  much  as 
his  physical  health.  For  many  living  in  our 
cities  there  Is  always  a  Jackhanuner  clatter- 
ing, a  plai|e  taking  off.  or  a  truck  passing  to 
disturb  sleep,  conversation  or  work.  Con- 
tinued exposure  to  high  noise  levels  can 
cause  hearing  loss,  but  the  current  levels  of 
noise  may  also  contribute  to  other  physical 
disorders,  as  well  as  frustration,  fatigue  and 
irritablUty. 

Therefore,  the  Air  QuaUty  Improvement 
Act  of  1969  (S.  3229)  provides  for: 

1  an  Office  of  Noise  Pollution  Abatement 
and  Control  In  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  and, 

2.  a  study  by  this  office  of  the  health  and 
welfare  effects  of  noise  pollution  and  recom- 
mendations for  needed  legislation. 

V.  EXECXTTVE  REORGANIZATION    (ENVIRO.NMEN  lAL 
CONTROL    ADMINISTRATION) 

Tlie  Executive  Branch  must  be  reorganized 
to  respond  effectively  to  environmental  crises. 

The  agency  which  sets  and  enforces  en- 
vironmental quality  standards  must  have 
only  one  goal:  the  protection  of  this  and 
future  generations  against  changes  in  the 
natural  environment  which  adversely  affect 
the  quality  of  life.  Our  problems  have  not 
been  solved  and  will  not  be  solved  by  assign- 
ing the  control  of  pollution  to  those  responsi- 
ble for  the  support  or  promotion  of  pollu- 
tion-causing activities. 

A  new  or  refurbished  Cabinet  department 
would  be  a  superficial  response.  It  would 
perpetuate  the  confUct  between  the  develop- 
ment and  the  protection  of  our  resotu-ces 
which  has  plagued  us  In  the  past. 

I  have  proposed  the  creation  of  an  Inde- 
pendent, watchdog  agency  to  manage  the 
Nation's  environmental  protection  programs, 
and  I  will  Introduce  the  appropriate  legisla- 
tion at  an  early  date. 

The  Environmental  Control  Administration 
would  include: 

1.  the  National  Air  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration, the  Bureau  of  Radiological 
Health,  the  Bureau  of  Solid  Waste  Manage- 
ment, and  the  Bureau  of  Water  Hygiene  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare; 

2.  all  functions  performed  by  the  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration,  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce; 

3.  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Water  Resources  Divi- 
sion of  the  Geological  Survey  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior; 

4.  the  Peetlclde  Control  Board  and  the 
water  and  sewer  facilities  assistance  program 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture; 

5.  the  water  and  sewer  grant  program  au- 
thorized by  section  701  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1954  from  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development;  and 

6.  the  once  of  Noise  Abatement  from  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

VI.  MARINE  RESOURCES  PROTECTION 

We  must  apply  our  conservation  ethic  to 
the  sea  as  well  as  to  the  land.  A  haphaeard 
policy  of  iBlssez-faIre  ocean  resource  develop- 


ment will  only  lead  to  the  forfeit  of  the  sea 
as  we  have  forfeited  so  much  of  our  land.  We 
must  not  repeat  our  mistakes. 

1  have  Introduced  the  Marine  Resources 
Preservation  Act  (S.  2393)  as  a  first  step  in 
planning  the  future  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shell,  our  territorial  sea,  our  beaches,  and 
our  marshlands.  This  bill: 

1.  authorizes  the  Secretary  oi  the  Interuir 
to  recommend  the  creation  of  marine  pre- 
serves: 

2  provides  for  agreements  between  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  State  and  local 
governments  to  regulate  the  use  of  these 
marine  preserves:  and 

.■?.  prohibits  the  development  or  removal 
of  any  minerals,  including  gas  or  oil  from 
these  marine  preserves. 

vn.    THE    CONTINUING    CI. ISIS    AT    SANTA    B.ARBARA 

For  over  a  year  the  Union  Oil  Company  has 
bhown  an  inability  to  cope  with  the  Santa 
Barbara  oil  leak.  Tlie  disaster  continues 
There  is  no  reason  to  perpetuate  the  notion 
that  the  investment  of  the  oil  companies 
should  take  precedence  over  the  protection 
of  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  Santa  Barbara 

Therefore,  I  will  propose  legislation  to 

1.  — authorize  the  compensated  acquisition 
by  the  Federal  Government,  less  costs  and 
damages,  of  all  oil  leases  in  the  Santa  Barbara 
Cliaimel; 

2.  authorize  the  Federal  Government  to 
perform  such  tasks  as  may  be  necessary  to 
abate  oil  leakage  In  the  Santa  Barbaua 
Channel; 

3  provide  the  removal  of  drilling  platforms 
ab  soon  as  the  government  Is  satisfied  that 
the  threat  of  leakage  has  ended;  and 

4.  provide  that  the  Channel's  remaining  oil 
reserve  be  set  aside  as  a  national  reserve  to 
be  tapped  only  In  time  of  national  emergency 
or  by  an  Act  of  Congress. 

VIII      TKtHNOLOCY     A.SSESSMENT     AND    ENVIRON- 
MENTAL   RESEARCH 

We  have  emphasized  the  need  lo  control 
pollution.  We  have  emphasized  the  need  to 
reduce  our  production  of  wastes.  But  we  have 
not  sufficiently  examined  our  technology  as 
a  basic  threat  to  the  environment. 

We  must  begin  to  question  the  Implica- 
tions Of  new  technology.  Pollution  must  be 
stopped  before  it  starts.  We  cannot  afford  to 
transform  our  technological  whims  into  en- 
vironmental risks  In  return  for  convenience 
or  national  prestige.  Indiscriminate  use  and 
dlsp>06al  of  styrofoam,  aluminum  cans,  and 
throw-away  bottles,  are  as  incompatible  with 
environmental  quality  as  the  SST. 

We  must  establish  a  systematic  method  of 
assuring  that  the  environmental  effects  of 
new  technologies  will  be  understood.  We 
must  detU  with  them  before  they  desecrate 
the  environment  In  which  we  and  our  ciiil- 
dren  must  live.  Therefore  I  will : 

Continue  hfarlngs  in  the  Subcommittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  on  the  environ- 
mental effects  of  such  new  technologies  as 
the  supersonic  transport,  persistent  pack- 
aging, the  underground  tises  of  nuclear 
energy,  and  supertankers  in  the  Northwest 
Passage;  and 

Seek  early  action  on  S.J.  Res.  89,  a  resolu- 
tion I  have  Introduced  providing  Increased 
support  for  ecological  research  In  the  Inter- 
national Biological  Program. 

IX.    ELECTRIC    POWER    AND    ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITT 

Haphazard  use  of  our  natural  resources  for 
electric  power  generation  Is  unacceptable.  An 
Inadequate  and  unreliable  supply  of  electric 
energy  is  intolerable.  Blackouts  and  dirty 
air — both  the  products  of  Inadequate  plan- 
ning— have  made  public  outrage  the  hall- 
mark of  our  national  electric  power  policy. 
This  road  leads  to  a  dead-end  for  all  of  us. 

We  have  placed  extraordinary  demands  on 
both  our  available  supply  of  environmental 
resoiirces  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  avail- 
able supply  of  electric  energy  on  the  other. 
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The  relationship  between  these  demands  Il- 
lustrates our  need  for  effective  national 
policies  on  industrial  site  selection  and  land 
use  planning 

We  cannot  continue  to  tre«it  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  environment  as  a  cost  of  the 
uulity  business  which  the  public  must  bear 
We  cannot  conilnue  to  foul  our  air  and  heat 
our  streams  in  the  name  of  electric  p.'i*er 
And  we  must  not  continue  to  exclude  the 
public    from   site   selection    decisions. 

I  have  Introduced  the  Iiitergovernmenta! 
Power  Cixsrdinatlon  and  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Act  iS  27o;ii  and  «1U  hold  hearings 
i.n  this  bill  be>;lnn:t:ij  February  3.  This  bill: 

1  provides  for  effective  public  participation 
early  in  the  sue -selection  process,  and 

2.  requires  eiioh  proposed  facility  to  meet 
environmental  standards  and  adequacy  and 
reliability  standards  In  order  to  be  licensed 
for  constrxictlon  or  operation. 


LET  US  IMPROVE  LU'ESTOCK 
ESTIMATES 

Mr.  H.\NSEN.  Mr.  Prcs:dont,  an  out- 
standing spokesman  for  the  farmers  and 
ranchers  of  the  Midwest  is  the  distm- 
Kiiished  Senator  from  Nebraska  'Mr 
HiicsK.*'.  Senator  Hruska  has  served 
more  than  15  years  in  the  Senate  and 
has  discharged  his  public  triist  with  dili- 
gence, competence,  and  understanding. 
He  is  now  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture 
Appropriations  In  this  capacity.  Senator 
Hruska  has  been  an  able  watchdoK  over 
Federal  spending  to  meet  the  problems 
and  need5  of  rural  America. 

The  January  1970  edition  of  the  Nc- 
bra.<?ka  Farmer  magazine  contains  an 
article  entitled  "Better  Livestock  Esti- 
mates Needed,  "  which  was  written  by 
Senator  Hritska.  The  article  shows  Sen- 
ator Hruska  s  depth  of  knowledge  and 
breadth  of  vasion  In  dealing  with  the 
more  complex  needs  of  our  agrtciiltural 
community. 

In  the  article.  Senator  Hrusk.*  dis- 
cusses the  lack  of  reliable  Information 
about  the  size  and  composition  of  the 
national  livestock  herd  and  how  this  lack 
could  affect  detnmentaJly  the  marketing 
and  producing  of  future  livestock.  In- 
stead of  merely  stating  the  problem. 
Senator  Hruska  also  suggests  a  ver>- 
sound  solution.  It  is  a  new  estlmatint; 
system  known  as  multiframe  sampling. 
This  system  is  being  developed  at  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  after  hear- 
ing of  its  advantaiies.  Senator  Hruska 
led  a  fight  in  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations to  add  fund"^  for  its  develop- 
ment. As  a  result.  $250,000  was  approved 
by  Congress  to  beain  usin^'  the  multi- 
frame  sampim^!  sysU'm  for  livestock  re- 
porting. This  is  a  .solid  beginnlnt,'.  As 
Senator  Hruska  said  in  the  article: 

Losses  to  the  cattle  industry  from  poor 
estimates  can  total  far  more  than  the  It  4 
million  It  will  cost  to  put  Into  full  effect  the 
ne-*-  methods  to  reduce  the  margin  of  error 
to  acceptable  ILnuta.  In  fact,  such  losses  can 
e.tilly  exceed  the  entire  appropriation  of  the 
USDA's  Statistical  Reporting  Service — about 
•  l*,8  mi:ilon  in  the  1969  Flacal  Year. 

Mr.  President.  I  a'^^k  unanimous  con- 
fcnt  that  Senator  Hrlskas  aiticle  be 
piinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 


IF.'om   the    Nebraska   Farmer.    Jan     3     1970] 

BtrriR  LrvE<tT<>CK   Estimates  NiroED 

I  By  Senator  Roman  L    Hri'SK.i) 

A  major  problem  In  the  planning  of  luc- 
s.oolc  operations  is  the  lack  of  reliable  In- 
formation about  tlie  ue  and  composition  of 
the  national  herd  The  problem  may  be  eased 
significantly  with  the  introducUi>n  of  a  new 
e.-.tlmatlng  system  known  as  "Multi-Frame 
S.unpling.  recently  deve  oped  by  the  US 
Department  of  Aijriculture 

A  system  uf  estimating  ha.i  been  In  effect 
fi.  r  several  years  and  ha  been  helpful  as  a 
general  indication  of  the  national  situation 
Howe\er  livestock  production  Is  becoming 
nuich  more  speclall/ed  and  profit  margins  arc 
i;,irrower  thin  they  have  ever  been  E.-tlmat- 
in?  errors  which  were  acceptable  a  few  years 
ng.)  are  now  Intolerable,  spelling  the  differ- 
ence between  profit  and  disiistrous  loss 

Cattlemen  will  remember  19ee,  when  It 
was  found  that  there  were  2  3  million  more 
he.id  of  cattle  on  f.irm  at  Uie  beginning  of 
that  year  than  had  been  forecast  The  error 
for  beef  cattle  was  even  worse  with  a  whop- 
ping 3'...-mi:ilon  head   under^tlmate 

Cattle  markets  are  so  sensitive  to  changes 
In  head  cuunt  that  even  small  errors  can 
t.ike  minions  of  dollars  out  of  producer.-.' 
pockets  Ectinomlst.  estimate  that  a  I';  In- 
crease In  supply  lends  to  reduce  prices  paid 
to  farmers  by  2',  An  overestimate  of  only 
3  1:  could  chop  as  much  as  15.000  of  the 
value  of  250  head  of  1  100  pound  choice 
steers. 

Clearly,  better  methods  of  forecasting 
production  are  needed,  and  agricultural  siat- 
i-tx.ans  have  been  searching  for  an  Im- 
pro\ed  system  for  several  years  They  now 
b«lie\e  that  multi-frame  sampUu^  '  may 
result  m  a  slgmflcautly  more  accurate  set 
of  estimates. 

The  problem  in  UvetUjck  reporting  starts 
With  the  inadequacy  of  the  baalc  informa- 
tion, which  Is  obtained  mainly  from  replies 
to  questionnaires  mailed  to  Inestock  pro- 
ducers 

Tiie  multi-frame  sampling  method  recog- 
nizes the  impossibility  of  getung  100  c  re- 
piles  to  questionnaires,  and  re.ies  Instead 
on  a  technique  known  as  probability  sam- 
pling This  technique  Is  used  In  opinion  sur- 
veys, in  quality  control  programs  and  by  In- 
Biuance  companies  to  Qgure  risks  and  rates 
The  method  as  applied  to  the  cattle  Indus- 
try assumes  that  there  are  common  charac- 
teristics to  be  found  In  the  production 
programs  of  cattlemen,  and  that  If  those 
characteristics  can  be  identified  and  meas- 
ured fnr  a  few.  the  results  will  be  generally 
applicable  to  the  entire  industry 

TWO    APPROACHES     USED 

There  are  several  ways  In  which  a  repre- 
sentative sample  can  be  drawn,  and  the 
multi-frame  method  u.ses  two  different  but 
c  'mplemcntary   app.-oaches. 

The  first  Is  a  refinement  of  the  present 
system.  Statisticians  would  build  a  list  of 
every  farm  In  the  country,  and  then  draw  a 
random  sample  of  pr<:ducers  who  would  re- 
ceive questionnaires  by  mall.  Any  farmer 
who  failed  to  return  his  questionnaire  would 
be  Contacted  by  phone,  or  visited  In  person 
to  aiiure  ciTiiplete  coverage  A  .s.tmple  of 
producers  taken  in  this  manner  would  have 
a  much  higher  chance  of  being  representa- 
tive of  all  producers  than  the  present  system. 

The  main  drawback  to  this  method  Is 
that  a  list  Is  never  complete  Farms  are  be- 
ing bought,  sold  cr  consolidated  every  day 
Such  changes  can  result  In  errors. 

To  compen.sate  for  any  shortcomings  In 
the  list,  an  area  sample  could  be  used  Under 
this  method,  the  stat  Jitlclans  would  select  at 
random  geographic  areas  throughout  the 
country  Trained  Interviewers  would  visit  the 
sample  areas,  interview  the  operators,  and 
account  for  every  heftd  of  ItvMtock. 

This  dual  approach  utilizes  the  advantages 


of  the  two  methods  The  list  method  Is  eco- 
nomical, but  may  not  provide  enough  ac- 
curacy because  of  deficiencies  such  as  in- 
complete coverage  The  area  sample  is  more 
accurate  but  would  be  too  costly  to  ute  ex- 
clusivelv 

CSDA  statisticians  estimate  that  by  using 
this  meth(Xl  the  sampling  error  for  the 
Jan  I  beef  cattle  Inventory  could  be  reduced 
to  1  or  less  A  sampling  error  of  1':  means 
that  chances  are  about  two  out  of  three  that 
the  sample  estimate  Is  within  1'^  of  the 
result  that  would  be  expected  If  all  the  beef 
cattle  In  the  country  were  countetl 

Lavestock  men  could  use  estimates  of  thi.-> 
degree  of  accuracy  with  confidence  In  making 
decisions  to  produce,  buy.  or  sell  USDA's 
Siatlsllcal  Reporting  Service  estimates  that 
new  methods  to  give  a  sampling  error  of 
1  or  less  could  be  put  Into  effect  in  16 
sta'es  for  about  $1  4  million  a  year 

The  1970  Agriculture  Appropriations  bill 
ns  reported  bv  the  Conference  Committee 
and  approved  by  both  hou.ses  of  Congress, 
liiclvided  $251)000  to  begin  this  new  multi- 
frame  sampling  system,  enough  to  get  11 
saried  I  strongly  supported  this  appro- 
priation bill 

The  cost  of  Improved  statistics  Is  small 
In  comparison  to  the  nation's  huge  cattle 
indu.stry.  Total  value  of  our  109  7  million 
cattle  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  was 
»17  4  billion  Sales  of  cattle  and  calves  in 
1968  amounted  to  $113  billion,  a  fourth  m 
all  cash  receipts  to  farmers.  This  is  88  . 
more  than  receipts  from  dairying,  70';  more 
than  from  grains,  more  than  double  re- 
ceipts from  fruits  and  vegetables  and  throe 
times  those  from  poultry  and  eggs. 

The  stake  of  cattle  producers  here  In  the 
Midwest  is  especially  great  Farmers  In  the 
North  Central  region  and  the  Plains  Slates 
of  Texas  and  Oklahoma  have  nearly  60 
of  all  f  S  cattle,  and  sales  In  1968  yielded 
$7  1  billion  In  Nebraska  alone,  cattle  sales 
rettirned  farmers  $939  million  and  provided 
o. er  half  of  all  cosh  receipts  from  farming 

Losses  to  the  cattle  Industry  from  poor 
e-tlmates  can  total  far  more  than  the  $1  4 
million  It  will  cost  to  put  Into  full  effect  the 
new  methods  to  reduce  the  margin  of  error  to 
acceptable  limits.  In  fact,  such  losses  c.n 
easily  exceed  the  entire  appropriation  ol 
the  CSDA's  Statistical  Reporting  Service- 
about  $14  8  million  In  the  1069  Pl.scal  Ye.-\r 

All  Industry  so  vital  to  the  national  econ- 
omv  deserv-es  the  most  accurate  Information 
possible  It  Is  simply  good  economic  sense 
to  work  for  the  best  livestock  estimates  that 
niiidern  sta'lstlcal  science  can  supply. 


ORLEANS  AUDUBON  SOCIETY 
ENDORSES  100.000-ACRE  BIG 
THICKET   NATIONAL   PARK 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr  President, 
on  December  9,  1969,  the  Orleans  Audu- 
bon Society  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  adopted 
a  resolution  supporting  my  bill  S.  4,  to 
create  a  100,000-acre  national  park  In 
the  Big  Thicket  area  of  southeast  Te.xas 

By  adopting  the  resolution,  this  re- 
S!)ected  organization  Joined  the  ever- 
gtowing  number  of  civic  and  conserva- 
tion groups  throughout  the  countr>- 
which  have  recognized  the  urgent  need 
for  preserving  a  portion  of  this  beautiful 
and  unique  wilderness  for  future  genera- 
tions 

With  eveo'  day  that  passes,  another 
50  acres  of  the  Big  Thicket  is  lost  forever 
as  a  result  of  the  destructive  activities 
of  large  lumber  and  real  estate  com- 
panies. At  present,  only  300,000  acres 
remain  of  this  natural  wonderland  which 
is  the  home  of  many  varieties  of  rare 
plants   and   animals.    Unle.s.s   action    is 
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taken  soon  to  protect  the  Big  Thicket,  it 
will  be  destroyed  and  America  will  be 
deprived  of  one  of  its  last  wilderness 
areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmons  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLtmON    OW    THB    BiG    TinCKET    NaTION.AL 

Area 

The  Orleans  Audubon  Society  does  hereby 
adopt  the  Policy  Statement  on  The  Big 
Thicket  National  Area,  a  copy  of  which  Is 
attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof  for 
all  purpKjees,  and  urges  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Congress,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers {AS  to  Dam  B),  and  the  appropriate 
state  agencies  (as  to  supplemental  state  and 
hlstortc  parks)  to  take  appropriate  action 
to  Implement  this  policy  as  soon  as  poeslble. 
Orleans  Aitoubon  Sc>ciett, 
By  Frank  P.  Fischer.  Jr., 

President. 

Ntw  Orle.ans,  La. 

PoLicv  Statement  on  Big  Thicket  National 
Akea 
We  favor  a  Big  Thicket  National  Park  or 
area  which  would  include  not  only  the  mini- 
mum of  36.600  acres  proposed  In  the  Prelim- 
inary Report  by  the  National  Park  Service 
study  team,  but  also  the  following  modifica- 
tions and  additions: 

1.  Extend  the  Pine  Island  Bayou  Section 
southward  and  eastward  down  both  sides 
of  Pine  Island  Bayou  to  its  confluence  wltli 
the  Neches  River. 

2.  Extend  the  Neches  Bottom  Unit  to  cover 
a  strip,  a  maximum  of  three  miles,  but  not 
less  than  four  hundred  feet,  wide  on  both 
•Ides  of  the  Neches  River  from  Highway  174«, 
Just  below  Dam  B,  down  to  the  confluence 
of  Pine  Island  Bayou. 

3.  Extend  the  Beaumont  Unit  northward 
to  include  all  the  area  between  the  LNVA 
Canal  and  the  Neches. 

4.  Incorporate  a  Village  Creek  Unit,  com- 
prising a  strip  up  to  one  mile  wide  where 
feasible,  and  no  less  than  400  feet  wide  on 
each  side  of  Big  Sandy-Vtllage  Creek  from  the 
proposed  Profile  Unit  down  to  the  Neches 
confluence,  'Wherever  residences  bars  al- 
ready been  constructed,  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  reach  agreement  with  the  owners 
for  scenic  easements,  limiting  further  de- 
velopment on  such  tracts  and  preserving  the 
natural  environment.  Pioneer  arclUtecture 
within  these  areas  should  also  be  preserved. 

5.  Incorporate  a  squarish  area  of  at  least 
20,000  acres  so  that  larger  species  such  aa 
black  bear,  puma  and  red  wolf  may  surrlTe 
there.  An  Ideal  area  for  this  purpose  would 
be  the  area  southeast  of  Saratoga,  sur- 
rounded by  Highways  770.  326  and  105.  Al- 
though there  are  pipeline  crossings  In  this 
area,  they  do  not  destroy  the  ecosystem; 
therefore  the  National  Park  Service  should 
revise  Its  standards  pertaining  to  such  en- 
cumbrancses,  In  this  case,  leaving  them  under 
scenic  easement  rules  Instead  of  acquiring 
them. 

6.  Connect  the  major  units  with  corrldora 
at  least  one-half  mile  wide,  with  a  hiking 
trail  along  each  corridor  but  without  new 
public  roads  cutting  any  forest.  A  portion  of 
Menard  Creek  would  be  good  for  one  such 
corridor.  The  entire  watershed  of  Rush  Creek 
would  be  excellent  for  another. 

Such  additions  would  form  a  connected 
two-looped  green  belt  of  about  100,000  acres 
(there  are  more  than  3  million  acres  in  the 
overall  Big  Thicket  area)  through  which 
wildlife  and  people  could  move  along  a  con- 
tinuous circle  of  more  than  100  miles. 

We  recommend  that  the  headquarters  be 
In  or  near  the  line  of  the  Profile  Unit. 


We  are  absolutely  opposed  to  any  trading 
or  cession  of  any  National  Forest  areas  In  the 
formation  of  the  Big  Tlilcket  National  Park 
or  Monument. 

In  addition,  but  not  as  a  part  o.'  the  Big 
Thicket  National  Monument,  we  recommend: 
(a)  the  establishment  of  a  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  comprising  the  lands  of  the  U.S. 
Corps  of  Engineers  around  Dam  B,  (b)  a  state 
historical  area  encompassing  communities  of 
typical  pioneer  dwellings,  farms,  etc.,  such 
as  tliat  between  Beech  and  Theuvenins 
Creeks  off  Road  1943  in  Tyler  County,  and  (C) 
other  state  parks  to  supplement  the  national 
reserve. 


THE  NATION'S  CHILDREN  WILL  LOSE 
IP  THE  VETO  IS  SUSTAINED 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Ameri- 
can education  cannot  afford  the  loss  of 
$1.1  In  appropriations  for  its  schools. 

Oregon  will  lose  $8  million  in  Federal 
funds  if  the  House  sustains  the  veto  of 
the  HEW  appropriations  bill. 

Oregon  is  on  the  brink  of  revamping 
its  educational  system  to  provide  a  better 
education  for  the  vast  majority  of  our 
students  who  do  not  obtain  the  college 
degree,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  this 
money. 

Even  if  the  House  and  Senate  override 
the  President's  veto.  Oregon  will  receive 
$2  million  less  than  it  actually  received 
in  1969.  In  1969  Oregon  received  $3D.5 
million.  And  the  President's  budget  al- 
located us  only  $20.8  million.  Congress 
raised  this  and  appropriated  a  total  of 
$28.9  million  for  the  Oregon's  educational 
needs  for  1970. 

The  press  has  not  been  alert  to  the 
fact  that  the  Congress,  not  the  adminis- 
tration, which  has  been  cutting  the 
budget  to  fight  inflation. 

In  1969  we  cut  a  total  of  $7.6  billion 
from  the  10  appropriation  bills  for  the 
Government  agencies.  This  cut  included 
$6  billion  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  military  construction  bill — 
cuts  which  would  not  have  been  made  by 
the  Budget  Bureau  if  Congress  had  not 
insisted. 

Then  Congress  added  a  total  of  $2  bil- 
lion to  four  appropriation  bills — and  $1.1 
billion  was  for  education.  Subtract  this 
$2  billion  from  the  $7.6  billion,  and  Con- 
gress still  cut  the  budget  by  $5.6  billion. 

Congress  cut  $1.1  billion  from  the 
President's  foreign  aid  bill;  $6  billion 
from  the  military  budget,  and  the  rest 
from  the  other  departments.  I  think  we 
did  a  good  job  of  fighting  infiatlon,  and 
we  can  afford  to  spend  this  extra  $1.1 
billion  for  education. 

In  fact,  spending  for  education  is  anti- 
inflationary.  We  have  a  shortage  of 
skilled  workers  in  this  country,  and  this 
fact  is  driving  up  the  costs  of  goods  and 
services.  Spending  this  money  on  edu- 
cation will  provide  additional  skilled  peo- 
ple for  the  work  force  and  will  be  a  posi- 
tive, anti-Inflation  device. 

For  Oregon,  Congress  voted  $12  mil- 
lion for  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation instead  of  the  $10  million  the 
President  requested.  We  voted  $2.3  mil- 
lion more  for  impact  aid  than  the  Presi- 
dent requested.  We  voted  $2  million  more 
for  Oregon's  vocational  education,  and 
this  money  is  vitally  needed  all  over 
Oregon  to  upgrade  our  high  schools  and 
to  meet  Dr.  Dale  Pamell's  plans  to  pro- 
vide work-orlentid  vocational  skills  for 


the  students  in  addition  to  college  prep 
programs.  We  voted  $1  million  more  for 
colleges  and  universities  and  student  aid 
and  $300,000  more  for  libraries. 

If  the  President's  veto  Is  overridden,  he 
can  still  impoimd  certain  of  the  moneys 
appropriated  by  Congress,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  it  he  cannot. 

I  am  worried  that  the  President's 
strategy  move  to  promise  House  Repub- 
licans he  will  allow  $200  million  in  im- 
pact aid  to  be  released  if  they  sustain 
his  veto  may  win  the  necessary  House 
votes. 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER  SUP- 
PORTS UNIFORM  ACCOUNTING 
STANDARDS 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  January  20,  1970,  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  published  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Unif  oi-m  Accounting  Needed."  The 
editorial  puts  the  case  for  uniform  ac- 
counting standards  in  defense  contract- 
ing as  clearly,  simply,  and  cogently  as  I 
have  seen  it  done. 

The  need  is  great.  Admiral  Rickover 
testified  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economy  in  Government,  in  hearings  I 
held  a  year  ago,  that  the  establishment 
of  uniform  standards  could  save  as  much 
as  $2  billion  a  yeai. 

The  General  Accounting  OflBce  has 
just  issued  a  report  urging  uniform  ac- 
counting standards  in  defense  contract- 
ing. 

With  89  percent  of  all  defense  con- 
tr&cts  let  by  negotiation,  rather  than  by 
competitive  bidding,  the  need  for  uni- 
form standards  is  obnous.  How  is  it  pos- 
sible, for  example,  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment even  to  compare  bids  and  costs 
if  there  is  no  system  of  uniform  accoimt- 
Ing?  To  ask  that  question  is  to  answer 
It. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  country,  especially  to  the 
Defense  Department,  whose  intransi- 
gence on  this  matter  is  equaled  only  by 
the  waste  and  overruns  which  the  ab- 
sence of  uniform  standards  helps  to 
generate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 

Jan.  20,  1970] 

UNiroRM  AcconNTiNG  Needed 

Congress  should  gtlve  speedy  attention  to 
the  advice  that  It  establish  uniform  account- 
ing standards  for  defense  contracts. 

The  advice  comes  from  the  General  Ac- 
counting Ofllce,  which  U  Congress'  own 
watchdog  over  federal  spending.  It  Is  the  re- 
sult of  an  18-month  study  by  GAO  and  fol- 
lows the  advice  of  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rickover 
who  in  the  past  has  contended  that  a  uni- 
form accounting  syst^n  could  save  the  gov- 
ernment $2  billion  a  year. 

Soaring  costs  of  military  procurement  are 
a  shock  to  the  American  taxpayer.  It  was  only 
three  weeks  ago  that  GAO  noted  at  a  con- 
gressional hearing  that  poor  busmess  prac- 
tices figured  ImportanUy  in  $20.9  blUlon 
worth  of  "overruns'"  in  an  original  $42  bUllon 
of  Pentagon  contracts  for  weapons  systems. 
Other  hearings  have  brought  but  additional 
evidence  of  excess  cost  caused  by  sloppy 
business  practices. 

T'he  new  GAO  finds  that  government  pro- 
curement ofBcials  have  been  at  a  dlsadvau- 
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tflge  In  negotlatltit;  the  price  of  defeiiie  coii- 
triu-'.s  because  of  Inconsistent,  variable  and 
i:i-deftned  standards  As  a  result.  GAO  says. 
Mime  contraclor  coels  have  been  Improperly 
ch.irtted  to  tlie  government  aud  there  have 
been  in>'.aiices  where  other  costs  hiive  been 
c!;.iri{ed   to   Mie  «o\ eminent   twice 

NfifuMaMon  wnereby  government  pruciire- 
n.f:r  iirticials  sit  di'wn  with  contractors  and 
determine  the  price  of  a  contract  wa.s  used 
111  89  of  the  Pentagons  buying  f"r  con- 
tract* In  excess  of  $36  billion  In  the  las! 
fiscal  year    the  New  York  Times  reports 

Where  price  Is  determliied  In  such  l.irije 
me.isure  by  negotiation  Uial  places  empha- 
sis on  contractors  cost.s  there  should  be 
well  defined  and  uniform  guidelines  to  fol- 
low in  establishing  true  ci>st,^ 

Sen  William  Proxmlre  D-Wis  ,i  leader  in 
the  effort  to  bring  costs  under  control  says 
that  with  uniform  st-indards  established 
•government  pnx-vuement  ortici.ils  will  be 
able  to  guard  again.^t  hidden  defense  prohts 
and  reduce  the  burden  on  the  federal  tax- 
payer 

To  allow  defense  business  to  continue  as 
usual,  without  providing  a  means  by  which 
•Ignlhcant  savings  might  be  achieved,  is 
wrong  Congress  should  give  speedy  atten- 
tion to  filling  GAOs  prescription  for  unl- 
lorm  accounting  staiidard-s 


DELAYED  LEGlSl-^TION 

Mr  ALLOTT  Mr  President,  the  morn- 
ing newspapers  and  television  today  re- 
port that  our  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ai-sle  are  claiining  they  wrote  the 
President  s  state  of  the  Union  message 
At  least,  they  are  claiming  that  he 
usurped  all  their  programs  and  wrapped 
them  up  in  his  message 

It  seems  to  me  that  once  again  they 
are  making  the  same  mistake  Demo- 
crats have  been  making  for  the  past  dec- 
ade. They  are  confusing  their  old  press 
releases  with  real  programs 

From  1961  to  the  end  of  1968.  we  have 
had  enough  press  releases.  They  told  us 
how  Democrats  were  solvmg  poverty, 
how  they  were  solving  water  pollution, 
and  how  they  were  cleaning  up  crime. 
They  even  labeled  a  piece  of  legislation 
that  got  passed  a  couple  of  years  ago  the 
"Safe  Streets  Act  "  The  only  trouble  is 
that  high-sounding  phrases  by  them- 
selves do  not  end  crime 

When  it  vomes  to  sound,  the  Demo- 
crats are  the  leaders  of  the  band  When 
it  comes  to  solid  legislation  aimed  at  a 
specific  problem,  the  Democratic  Con- 
gress has  been  less  than  saixious. 

What  is  happening  in  the  Senate  to- 
day is  a  good  example.  Actually,  today  is 
a  sort  of  anniversary.  It  was  exactly  9 
months  ago  today— a  gesUtion  period 
more  famllia^  in  a  very  different  environ- 
ment— that  President  Nixon  asked  Con- 
gress for  specific  legislation  to  curb  or- 
ganized crime.  The  Senat«  has  now  acted 
on  that  request.  It  has  taken  9  months. 
And  there  is  no  assurance  the  House  will 
do  anything  about  it 

It  IS  my  hope,  that  this  year  my  good 
friends  on  the  Democratic  side  will  uke 
a  little  less  credit  for  what  the  President 
is  saying,  and  do  a  lot  more  about  help- 
ing the  administration  to  solve  problems 
that  cry  for  solution. 


human  rleht  of  all  Is  the  right  to  life. 
The  Federal  Government  of  Nigeria  has 
said  it  has  not  engaged  in  and  will  not 
embark  upon  an  official  policy  of  geno- 
cide against  the  people  of  the  defeated 
eastern  region  That  may  be  true  But 
it  is  also  true  that  death  from  huimer, 
disease,  and  exposure  whether  lesultiiif; 
from  administrative  tie-ups.  lack  of 
physical  capability  to  furnish  ne^-ded 
-supplies  and  st'ivices.  eir  any  other  lea- 
son.s — is  still  death 

I  have  uryed  and  continue  to  iiiKe  the 
American  Government  to  expedite  the 
shipment  of  relief  supplies  to  Nit;ena 
Tliese  supplies  must  reach  the  needy  in 
lime  to  prevent  mas-s  dc^th  I  am  pleased 
by  President  Nixon  s  announcement  that 
at  the  request  of  the  Niwenan  Govern- 
ment the  United  SUtes  is  immediately 
alriifllns  relief  supplies  to  Nigeria  These 
supplies  include  40.000  tons  of  hlMh  pro- 
tein food  a  month — mainly  CSM  and 
stockfish,  three  hospital  uniUs  50  trucks 
and  jeeps,  and  10.000  blankets.  amoiiK 
other  equipment  Of  equal  importance  is 
the  fact  we  are  also  giving  Nigeria  four 
C-97  Stratofreighter  aircraft  and  lend- 
ln«  them  two  DC-6  planes  to  facilitate 
relief  supply  distribution  in  the  eastern 
region. 

I  recognize  that  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  handling  and  distributing 
relief  aid  lies  properly  with  the  soverei^:n 
Government  of  Nigeria  But  the  most 
critical  factor  in  averting  mass  death  in 
the  eastern  reuion  Is  the  rapid  distribu- 
tion of  supplies,  and  we  can  continue  to 
impress  upon  General  Gowons  govern- 
ment the  desirability  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  relief  aid  from  every  source  both 
governmental  and  private 

Recently  I  said  I  hoped  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  Nigeria  would  ratify 
the  human  rights  convention  outlaw- 
ing genocide  Nigeria  can  choose  no  better 
moment  than  the  present  to  adhere  to 
this  convention,  thus  providing  addi- 
tional evidence  that  It  eschews  all  forms 
of  genocide. 

To  dale,  74  nations  have  ratified  the 
convention.  The  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica is,  imfortunately,  still  among  those 
countries  who  like  Nigeria  have  not  yet 
approved  this  document  It  would  be  im- 
just  of  us  to  ask  Nigeria  to  adopt  the 
genocide  convention  without  at  the  same 
time  urging  this  body  to  give  Its  advice 
and  consent  for  American  ratification.  I 
shall  continue  to  do  that  today  as  I  have 
done  in  the  past. 


LIFE— THE  MOST  FUNDAMENTAL 
HUMAN  RIGHT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps  the  most  basic  and  fundamental 


TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  PROJECT 
HOPE 

Mr  TOWER  Mr.  President,  the  year 
1970  marks  the  10th  anniversair  of 
Project  HOPE.  Project  HOPE  had  It*  be- 
ginning In  1958  when  President  Elsen- 
hower asked  Dr.  William  B.  Walsh,  a 
Washington,  DC.  heart  specialist,  to 
consider  the  Initiation  of  a  nongovern- 
ment health  program  to  benefit  the  peo- 
ple of  developing  nations.  Dr.  Walsh's 
subsequent  plan  called  for  refitting  a 
mothballed  Navy  hospiUl  ship  for  use  as 
a  floating  medical  center.  President 
Elsenhower  arranged  for  the  loan  of  the 
U.S.S.  Consolation,  a  veteran  of  World 
War  n   and   Korea,   and  by    1960   the 


world's  first  peacetime  hospital  ship  was 
ready  to  sail. 

Since  that  time.  Project  HOPE  has 
been  conductinj,'  teaching  and  training 
pioerams  in  medicine,  dentistry,  and 
auxiliary  medicine.  Tliiough  teaching. 
HOPE  has  brought  the  skills  of  the 
American  medical  profession  to  the  peo- 
ple of  other  nations.  More  than  5.100 
persons  in  el«ht  nations  on  four  conti- 
nents have  received  training  In  the  most 
advanced  medical  technique  adapted  to 
local  conditions. 

The  success  of  Project  HOPE'S  over- 
seas program  is  well  known  With  the 
intention  of  building  on  this  success. 
Project  HOPE  oruanized  in  the  spring 
of  1969  a  medical  education  and  health 
caieer  tialnlnu  program  to  provide  these 
same  services  for  the  disadvantaged  per- 
sons of  the  United  States.  HOPE'S  do- 
mestic program  Is  an  effort  to  assist  the 
Nations  disadvantaged  by  Increasing 
their  knowledge  in  health  care  practices 
and  training  them  for  careers  In  health 
and  medicine. 

After  considerable  study.  Project 
HOPE  decided  to  make  its  first  domestic 
effort  in  the  Mexican- American  commu- 
nity of  the  Southwest  and  chose  Laredo. 
Tex  .  as  the  city  which  would  benefit 
most  from  such  a  program.  The  purpose 
of  the  program  is  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment teaching  programs  for  nurses, 
practical  nurses,  public  health  nurses, 
dental  assistants,  nutritionists,  labora- 
tory a.sslstants,  and  many  others. 

The  Laredo  program  was  the  subject 
of  an  article  in  the  December  7,  1969. 
issue  of  Parade  Magazine.  This  is  an  In- 
teresting and  worthwhile  article.  We  are 
today  confronted  with  a  serious  problem 
m  the  delivery  of  adequate  health  care 
services  to  all  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
A  project  such  as  HOPE  Is  a  step  In  the 
right  direction  toward  the  solution  of 
these  problems.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Hope  Is  the  Best  Medicine 
( By  George  MIchaelson ) 
Lahedo,  Tex  —"Ever  since  I  was  in  third 
grade  I  had  the  idea  in  my  bead  to  b«  a  nurse 
But,  in  seventh  grade  I  had  to  drop  out  of 
school  to  help  my  father  support  my  eight 
younger  brothers  and  sisters.  You  see,  my 
father  is  deaf  and  couldn't  get  work  ex- 
cept in  the  fields.  So,  in  the  summer  we  went 
north  to  thin  tomatoes  In  Utah,  to  hoe  beets 
in  Minnesota,  and  to  pick  cucumbers  In 
Wlsconaln.  Then  we  came  back  to  Texas  to 
top  carrots  and  onions.  1  did  this  until  I  was 
19  and  got  married.  I  never  lost  the  Idea  of 
being  a  nurse,  but  I  flgtired  I  didn't  have  no 
chance  anymore  " 

Oralla  Camarlllo.  a  short,  dark-haired, 
dark -eyed  woman,  now  has  a  chance,  or  more 
exactly,  HOPE.  Together  with  23  other  Mexi- 
can-Americans, most  of  whom  are  high- 
school  dropouts,  he  is  currently  enrolled  here 
as  a  "health  assistant"  trainee  In  what  may 
well  be  America's  most  Innovative  medical 
training  program— Project  HOPE. 

ASODND    THX    WOIXJ) 

Project  HOPE  is  no  newcomer  to  this  train- 
ing business.  For  the  past  nine  years,  its  16.- 
000-ton  World  War  n  hospital  ship,  also 
called  HOPE,  has  been  sailing  to  some  of  the 
world's  poverty  regions  wKh  a  cargo  of 
about  150  American  doctors,  dentists  and 
nurses  Some  of  these  medics  fan  out  into  the 
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city  and  countryside  to  train  local  people, 
while  the  rest  administer  to  the  sick  from 
aboard  the  ship's  model  hospital. 

As  a  privately  financed  project  (annual 
budget  Is  $a.l  million,  with  70  percent  com- 
ing from  individuals  and  30  percent  from 
corporations) .  HOPE  goes  only  where  it  U  in- 
vited and  usually  stays  no  more  than  nine 
or  ten  months.  To  date,  It  has  vUlted  11 
countries  on  four  continents,  trained  some 
5  100  persons  In  medicine,  dentistry  and 
nursing,  and  has  complied  a  list  of  achieve- 
ments that  range  from  organizing  the  first 
nursing  school  In  northern  Peru  to  fabricat- 
ing the  first  set  of  false  teeth  In  Guinea. 

Yet  In  the  last  year  or  so,  with  the  growing 
awareness  that  America  too  has  poverty 
pockets,  some  of  the  project's  workers  began 
to  feel  that  HOPE— like  charity— ought  to 
begin  at  home.  Explains  HOPE'S  49-year-old 
founder-director.  Dr.  William  Walsh:  "Oui 
country  U  already  approaching  something  of 
a  crisis  in  medical  care.  We  have  only  about 
hnlf  the  doctors  and  medical  technicians  we 
need  and  two-thirds  of  the  nurses.  And  as 
vou  can  Imagine.  Us  even  worse  In  poor  areas. 
Therefore,  about  a  year  ago,  we  decided  that 
In  addition  to  our  work  overseas,  we  would 
also  try  to  get  something  going  here  in  the 
US  After  looking  all  around  the  country 
we  decided  to  start  In  Laredo." 

HOPE  couldn't  have  found  a  better  spot  to 
launch  Us  first  domestic  program.  Laredo  is 
a  dusty  Texas  border  town  of  some  78,000 
people,  a  town  that  In  all  Its  sun-baked  his- 
tory has  managed  to  pick  up  few  distinctions, 
except  that  it  Is  now  the  poorest  city  in  the 
nation  About  85  percent  of  the  population 
are  Mexican-Americans,  many  of  whom 
scratch  out  an  existence  as  field  hands.  There 
is  much  Illness,  few  doctors,  and  only  one 
250-bed  hosplUil  to  serve  them  and  anyone 
else  within  a  150-mlle  radius. 

SUPERSTmON 

Moreover,  with  this  under-exposure  to 
moden\  medicine,  has  gone  superstition.  It 
Is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  an  appendicitis 
patient  to  attempt  the  home-cure  of  wrap- 
ping his  belly  with  spiced  banana  leaves,  or 
for  a  mother  to  refuse  to  let  a  doctor  see  her 
newborn  baby  for  fear  that  he  might  look 
upon  the  child  with  a  inal  de  ojo  (evU  eye). 
"So  much  of  this  superstition  and  the  sick- 
ness that  comes  with  it,"  concludee  Joe^ 
Gonzalez,  administrator  of  the  coimty's  pub- 
lic health  program,  "can  be  wiped  out  if  only 
we  can  educate  the  people.  But  we  Just  don|t 
have  the  medical  personnel  to  do  It.  That's 
where  HOPE  comes  in." 

Shortly  after  the  eight-member  HOPE  staff 
arrived  In  May,  they  began  seeking  out  can- 
didates for  their  "health  assUtant"  trainee 
program — a  program  that  In  four  months  In- 
tends to  make  nurses'  aides  and  public  health 
workers  out  of  the  under-educated  house- 
wives and  field  hands.  "Since  we've  done  this 
kind  of  thing  all  over  the  world,"  says  Wil- 
liam Walsh  Jr..  son  of  HOPE'S  director,  and 
admlnUtrator  of  the  Laredo  project,  "there's 
no  reason  why  we  can't  do  it  here.  You  see, 
in  almost  all  poverty  areas  there  are  a  lot  of 
very  bright  and  unused  people  who  are  Just 
waiting  for  a  chance  to  Improve  themselves 
and  serve  others.  Our  Job  Is  to  give  them  the 
chance." 

Right  away,  however.  HOPE  ran  Into  prob- 
lems Almost  no  males  applied  to  the  pro- 
gram—"evidently,"  says  Walsh  "it  is  con- 
sidered woman's  work  to  look  after  the  sick." 
And  then,  there  were  women  who  wanted  to 
apply,  but  whose  husbands  wotildn't  let  them 
for  fear  they  would  be  rubbing  elbows  too 
closely  with  other  men. 

Even  with  these  obstacles,  by  the  begin- 
ning of  October  HOPE  had  recruited  and  be- 
gun to  teach  Its  first  batch  of  trainees — all 
women,  from  18  to  37  years  old.  "We  had  to 
scout  around  a  bit  to  find  them."  says  young 
Walsh,  "but  we've  come  up  with  a  tremen- 
dous group  that's  rarln'  to  go.  Almost  all  of 


them  come  from  large  families  that  are  liv- 
ing below  the  poverty  level,  and  yet  have 
average  IQ's  or  better.  We've  got  them  work- 
ing a  lull  40-hour  week  and  absences  are 
rare." 

COLLEGE   AND  KlELD 

Participation  in  the  program,  for  which 
trainees  get  a  weekly  stipend  of  about  $40. 
Involves  an  equal  mix  of  classroom  and  field 
work.  The  courses  are  taught  at  Laredo  Jun- 
ior College,  and  range  from  pubUc  health 
care  to  weekly  seminars  In  Mexican-American 
history.  "The  purpose  of  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
can history  course."  explains  Dr.  Stanley 
Ross,  coordinator  of  the  seminar  series,  "is 
to  give  the  trainees  some  understanding  and 
pride  m  their  background." 

As  for  the  field  work,  It  runs  the  gamut 
from  leardlng  to  give  enemas  and  vaccines 
at  Mercy  Hospital,  to  visiting  farm  workers 
famlUes.  On  a  typical  home  visit,  trainees 
meet  up  with  families  like  that  of  Mrs.  Fell- 
cltas  Hernandez.  Her  husband,  Guadalupe, 
is  a  field  hand  who  earns  $2O-$30  a  week, 
out  of  which  he  pays  for  hla  two-room  shack, 
and  feeds  and  clothes  hU  eight  children. 
They  and  thousands  of  other  families  like 
them,  says  Mrs.  Anna-Maria  Ramirez,  a 
public  health  nurse,  "are  almost  completely 
isolated.  They  go  nowhere,  see  nobody.  Yet, 
if  any  of  them  gets  sick  they  must  have 
somebody  to  turn  to,  to  call.  And  who  could 
be  better  than  these  health  assistants  who 
know  the  problems  so  well,  because  many  of 
them  have  come  from  the  same  background." 

"Most  of  us  have  been  here  all  our  lives," 
adds  HOPE  trainee,  Manuela  Chavarrla,  "so 
we  know  how  the  people  are.  Before  HOPE 
came.  I  used  to  work  as  a  custodian  at 
Mercy  Hospltol.  There  you'd  see  a  lot  of  real 
sad  cases — like  tuberculosis  patients  who 
died  because  they  were  afraid  or  forgot  to 
take  the  pills  the  doctor  gave  them,  or  ba- 
bies who  had  about  scratched  out  their  own 
eyes  with  long  fingernails  their  mothers 
wouldn't  cut.  They  believed  it  would  stop 
the  child's  growth.  Now  that  I'm  getting  some 
training  I'm  anxious  to  get  out  In  the  field 
and  see  what  I  can  do  about  these  things." 

Once  the  health  assistants  have  completed 
their  training  they  will  immediately  fill  the 
vacant  slots  in  the  public  health  program  and 
at  Mercy  Hospital.  Yet.  they  will  not  be 
through  with  their  education.  HOPE'S  staff 
has  already  begun  to  map  out  an  "In-servlce" 
training  program  which  will  provide  on-going 
education  for  the  new  health  assistants,  as 
well  as  for  many  other  nurses'  aides  and 
public  health  workers. 

"The  reason  for  this  in-service  training," 
explains  HOPE  nurse  Nancy  Fern,  who  in 
addition  to  working  on  the  training  pro- 
gram also  puts  in  a  full-time  shift  at  Mercy 
Hospital,  "la  to  keep  the  health  assistants 
and  all  other  health  workers  up-to-date.  In 
big  cities  like  New  York  and  PliUadelphla  it 
is  common  practice  to  have  on-going  train- 
ing which  includes  lectures  and  familiariza- 
tion with  some  of  the  latest  techniques  in 
medical  practice.  But  out  in  places  like  La- 
redo, in-service  training  goes  by  the  boards. 
We  want  to  make  sure  that  the  training  goes 
on  after  HOPE  leaves." 

BETONS   LAREDO 

HOPE'S  immediate  plan  Is  to  stick  around 
Laredo  for  another  three  years.  By  that  time 
they  will  have  trained  hundreds  of  health 
assistants,  some  of  whom  will  stay  in  La- 
redo, while  others  are  expected  to  fan  out  to 
other  needy  and  desolate  areas. 

Also  within  a  few  years.  HOPE  intends  to 
start  up  similar  projects  throughout  the 
country  (a  second  program  is  already  under- 
way on  the  Navajo  Reservation  in  Ganado. 
Arizona) .  And  if  HOPE  is  successful,  perhaps 
other  programs,  both  pubUc  and  private,  will 
toUow  suit.  "This  is  Just  the  beginning."  says 
Dr.  Leo  Cigarroa,  Laredo  surgeon  and  co- 
chairman  of  HOPE'S  Laredo  project.  "If  we 
prove  here  that  housewives  and  field  hands 
can  be  made  into  competent  health  workers. 


there's  no  reason  why  it  can't  be  done  else- 
where." 

Meanwhile,  the  eyes  of  Texas,  and  mtich  of 
the  nation,  are  upon  them.  They  are  begin- 
ning to  see  that  the  ready  solution  to  poor 
quality  medicine  in  poor  areas  may  not  be 
a  lot  of  doctors,  and  a  lot  of  money,  but  a 
classroom  full  of  Oralla  Camanllos  ar.fl  -^ 
little  bit  of  HOPE. 


IN  HONOR  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
WOMEN'S  CLUBS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  1970 
marks  the  75th  "diamond  jubilee"  year 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  and  the  50th  anniversary 
of  nine  of  its  local  groups. 

Celebrating  their  golden  armiversaries 
are  the  women's  Clubs  of  Claremont 
Hanover,  Portsmouth,  Lochmere,  Bristol 
Keene,  Dublin,  Stratham,  and  Pittsfield, 
N.H. 

During  the  last  50  years  these  clubs 
and  the  outstanding  ladles  that  comprise 
their  memberships  have  made  significant 
contributions  to  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. Their  unselfish  service  to  worthy 
causes  Is  to  be  truly  admired,  and  en- 
couraged. 

These  ladies  are  a  source  of  pride  not 
only  to  their  communities  and  State,  but 
to  women  everywhere,  for  they  epito- 
mize the  concerned  woman  who  is  com- 
mitted to  the  belief  that  she  can — and 
must — do  something  to  make  this  a  bet- 
ter place  in  which  to  live. 

It  is  organizations  like  the  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  that  have  made  this 
possible  by  uniting  women  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reaching  specific  goals. 

So  I  commend  these  ladies  on  this  50th 
anniversary  and  thank  them  for  their 
invaluable  service  to  their  communities 
and  New  Hampshire.  At  the  same  time 
I  wish  to  extend  my  congratulations  to 
the  State  federation  that  provides  the 
central  leadership  so  essential  in  the 
operation  of  these  local  groups. 

I  want  to  bring  this  outstanding  story 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  because  I  know  they  wiU  be  as 
inspired  as  I  am  with  the  great  work 
these  women  are  doing. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  published  in 
the  January  18.  1970,  edition  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Sunday  News  describes  in 
detail  the  accomplishments  of  these  nine 
clubs.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Fifty  Ye^^rs  or  Service  to  CoMMUNrriEs:  NH 

Women's  Clubs  Observe  Golden  Anniver- 
saries — '' 

(By  Sharon  Mlllem) 

This  club  year  marks  the  50th  anniversary 
of  nine  local  groups  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  the  75th 
"Diamond  Jubilee"  year  of  the  state  federa- 
tion. 

Observing  50  years  of  service  are  the  Wom- 
an's Club  of  Claremont,  the  Women's  City 
Club  of  Portsmouth,  the  Woman's  Club  of 
Hanover,  the  Lochmere  Woman's  Club,  the 
Bristol  Woman's  Club,  the  Keene  Woman's 
Club,  the  Dublin  Women's  Community  Club, 
the  Stratham  Unity  Club  and  the  Pittsfield 
Woman's  Club. 

CLAREMONT  IN    J»20 

In  Claremont,  women  of  the  community 
were  Invited  to  join  as  clubwomen  on  Jan.  29, 
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1920.  .It  the  First  Unlversiillsi  Chiinli  Mr- 
Muid  B  Reed  predicted  aiu)  ^^rs  Ch.ir'.ps  N! 
Skinner  a  charter  memVjer  of  Sorosls.  the 
tirst  woniiin  s  clvib.  orK.mi/ed  m  New  York 
ui  1868    reported  at  the  meeting 

The  first  slate  of  ottlcers  of  Uie  Cl.ireniont 
\\(»maiis  Club  was  brought  in  on  Feb  26. 
U-*20  Mrs  .\da  bltliiiier  was  president  and  -.he 
presided  at  the  first  executive  bt>.ird  meeting 
on  March  1  There  were  115  di.irier  mem- 
bers and  dues  were  set  at  f  I  per  member  It 
w.is  voted  to  join  the  New  H.imp.-.hire  Federa- 
tion on  April  15  of  the  s.<me  year  and  on 
May  20.  the  first  annual  meeting  wa.s  held 
with  Mrs.  Helen  R  Bo«rdway  installed  .^^ 
president 

FYom  1920  to  1970.  ac complishmeuts  of  the 
club  have  Inclvided  many  conunvilng  project.? 
Among  the  first  were  the  orgiinlzatlon  of  i 
cleau-up  campiUgn  battling  Utter  problems 
In  Claremont,  a  substantial  fiind-mlslng 
project  for  the  American  Library  A.-socl.itlon. 
and  donauons  to  the  American  Red  Crass, 
the  New  HamF>£hire  Tuberculosis  Program 
and  the  Claremont  Genenil  Hosplt.il 

Other  project*  have  included  donations  to 
the  Eagle  Christmas  Fund,  the  Children's  Aid 
and  Protective  Society.  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl 
Scouts  donations,  sponsorship  of  a  clinic  lor 
pre-scho<)l  children,  collections  of  books  fur 
the  library  providing  milk  for  chlldreis.  or- 
ganlaittion  of  Girl  Scout  troops,  cooperatl m 
with  the  CUU  Defense  program,  a  dental 
clinic,  chest  X-ray  program  and  the  Com- 
mtmlty  Chest 

The  group  al.so  spon.sored  Bloodmoblle 
visits,  sponsored  students  to  Girls  State,  a 
program  for  Senior  Citizens  an  art  contest, 
and  donated  to  Laconia  State  Sch(X)l.  the 
Mental  Health  Clinic,  provided  clothing  for 
the  Community  Center,  provided  awards  for 
the  Students  Art  Festival,  donated  to  a  Ko- 
rean children  s  village  fund  and  worked  for 
vanoiis  goals  in  legislation  and  community 
Improvement   throughout   the  years 

WOMEN'S    CITY    CLVB 

The  firs'.  me«tlng  of  the  Women's  City 
Club  of  Portsmouth  was  held  in  January. 
1920.  with  125  charter  members  of  which 
four  are  still  members  of  the  club  Miss 
Martha  Kimball,  founder  of  the  cUib  was  the 
first  president 

In  August.  1923.  the  group  purchased  a 
three-story  house  at  375  Middle  St  .  and  is 
one  of  the  few  clubs  in  the  state  to  have  It.s 
own  meeting  place 

The  City  Club  was  the  hub  of  activities  In 
Portsmouth  as  the  house  wa.s  occupied  dur- 
ing the  week  by  classes  of  crafts,  sewing. 
basketry  and  others  as  well  as  groups  of  vol- 
unteers working  with  the  Red  Cross  or  Fam- 
ily Welfare  Organizations  of  study  groups 
contributed  to  the  activities 

By  the  end  of  its  second  year  the  club  had 
420  members,  and  In  1924.  the  first  yeartjook 
wms  printed  ProJecU  Included  paying  the 
mortgage  on  the  house,  redecorating  and 
furnishing  Its  rooms,  and  civic  improvement 
work. 

Funds  were  raised  by  performing  plays, 
managing  horse  shows  sponsoring  a  crafts 
fair  and  as  many  activities  as  the  Imagina- 
tions of  the  members  could  devise 

The  club's  motto  Is  The  glory  Is  in  the  do- 
iug.  and  not  In  the  trophy  won   " 

Organizations  that  have  been  aided  In 
their  causes  by  the  club  members  Include 
the  Portsmouth  Naval  Hospital,  the  Veterans' 
Christmas  Fund,  the  USO.  Grey  Ladles  and 
Nurses  Aids,  the  Cancer  Fund.  League  of 
Women  Voters.  Olrl  Scouts.  Civil  Defense, 
Council  of  World  Affairs,  Hospital  Guild 
Sewing  Group  and  others 

The  club  sponsored  the  Greenland  Junior 
Woman's  Club  and  maintains  an  advisory 
capacity  for  that  group  Members  are  vol- 
unteers In  other  groups  Including  the  Blood 
Bank,  the  TWCA.  church  organizations,  the 
Eed  Cross  and  Strawberry  Banke 


WOMAN'S    ClI  B    OF    H»N<''VtR 

Tlie  Woman's  Club  of  Hanover  plmis  a 
50th  birthday  celebration  at  a  luncheon 
meeting  In  May. 

The  group  was  begun  by  several  women 
concerned  about  the  local  school  situation 
and  continued  as  a  local  aid  group  until 
Joining  the  FedcratU.n  in  the  spring  of  1920 

During  the  e.irly  days  o(  the  club,  several 
Interested  groups  were  lormetl  within  the  or- 
ganization The  Hanover  Le.igue  of  Women 
Voters  and  the  H.iiuiver  Garden  Club  began 
as  interest  groups  Others,  such  as  llie  litera- 
ture section,  remained  as  .i  department  of 
the  club 

One  of  the  first  Interest  groups  was  a 
'  walking  club  '  which  was  a  popular  p.i.^t- 
l.me  in  the  days  before  women  took  ii  more 
active  interest  in  sports 

With  a  building  fund  th.it  had  been  ac- 
cumulating over  the  ye.irs,  the  memtjers  de- 
cided to  provide  intere.-t-Iree  loans  to  aid 
students  of  H.iiio\er  High  School  in  obt^ilnlng 
advanced  training  and  education.  Club  proj- 
ects add  to  the  funds  available  for  this 
project 

Club  members,  a-s  a  group  and  iiidiv  idu.illy. 
make  service  an  Important  goal  Several 
members  have  '.idopted  children  at  the 
State  School  at  Uiconla  and  send  cards  and 
gifts  to  them  ResUlents  of  the  Gralton 
County  Home  are  sent  birthday  cards  and 
books  are  donated   to  the   library 

The  most  ded;cated  service  provided  by 
club  members  m  terms  of  time  and  effort  Is 
provided  by  the  trallle  group  of  the  club. 

Several  members  have  learned  braille  under 
the  auspices  of  the  club  and  transcribe  text- 
books for  blind  students  in  the  are.i 

Two  iirea  f.imllles,  selected  by  a  stK'l.il  serv- 
ice director  are  a:ded  each  Christmas  season 
with  gifts  cf  toys  and  clothing,  Ioo<l,  shoes 
household  Items  and  surprise  packages  .is  a 
major  club  project  Many  club  members  con- 
sider this  the  liigliMght  of  e.uh  year  s  charita- 
t)le  endeavor^ 

(■KIlNItHf      (till     H>RUt.D 

The  Ixichmere  Woman's  Club  was  organized 
and  federated  In  1920  with  Mrs  Mable  Hill 
True  of  Laconia  .is  the  official  representJitive 
of  the  Federation  to  aid  the  fledgling  group. 

During  the  half-century  of  Us  existence, 
'he  club  has  had  25  presidents  and  has  spon- 
sored or  supported  numerous  community 
projects  Including  a  community  Christmas 
tree,  a  Christmas  party  for  children,  a  Christ- 
mas sing,  civic  Improvement  prt'Ject-s  and 
chanty  work  and  donations 

Contributions  are  made  annually  to  the 
Red  Cross.  Family  Service  Agency.  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  Laconia  State  School,  New 
Hampshire  Hospital,  New  H.mipsliire  Chil- 
dren's Aid  and  others 

A  scholarship  fund  was  .set  up  m  1957  for 
graduates  of  Tllton-Northfield  High  School 
and  Belmont  High  School  Graduates  from 
the  Wlnnisquam  Regional  School  District  are 
Hided  through  a  scholarship  bequested  by 
Mrs    Agnes  Joyal 

The  club  h.is  been  Instrumental  In  naming 
the  streets  of  Lochmere  having  poison  Ivy 
along  the  t)e.-u-h  walkway  sprayed  and  plac- 
ing caution   lights   In   the  community 

Gifts  have  been  sent  to  servicemen  and 
members  have  canned  food  for  charity  pro- 
grams These  and  other  special  projects  con- 
tribute u  the  clubs  ellecilvene.ss  .is  a  com- 
munlty-mmded  and  servlce-nunded  group  ol 
Women, 

THr.    BRISTOL    CIVB 

Intellectual  and  social  de\elopment  and 
united  effort  for  progress  and  community 
welfare  '  is  the  stated  object  of  the  Bristol 
Woman  s  Club,  organized  Nov  10,  1920.  and 
federated  Feb    11.  1921       , 

Mrs  Mary  Breck  was  the  founder  and  first 
president  of  the  110  charter  members.  One 
of  the  club's  first  projects  was  the  formation 
of    an    all-member    chonis    by    Mrs     Helen 


Woodhouse.     The     chr>rus    entertained     Ire- 
quently  lor  events  In  the  Bristol  area 

Other  projects  during  the  early  years  ol 
tlie  club  were  lighting  and  caring  for  a 
Christmas  tree  members  had  planted  In  the 
town  square,  supplying  milk  for  the  school 
children,  and  the  sponsorship  of  a  commu- 
nltv  flower  show. 

."v-holirshlp  loan  funds  were  made  avail- 
able by  I  lie  group  during  the  1930s  and  again 
111  the  l.ite  1950s  Girl  Scout  and  Brownie 
Troops  h.i\e  been  sponsored  by  the  club  since 
shortly    after    its    organization 

Operation  Flower  Pot."  a  project  begun 
la  the  19608.  Is  a  continuing  effort  by  club 
members  to  lieauilfy  the  town  square  with 
fiower  boxes  which  are  maintained  by  the 
club 

Polio  clinics  for  students,  children  and 
adults  iK.ve  been  sponsored  by  the  group  and 
cooperation  In  federation  projects  and  com- 
munity projects  Is  continued  by  the  mem- 
bership There  are  86  members  and  5  honor - 
ar'.  niemt)ers  of  the  club. 

KtFNE    WOMAN'S    CLVB 

Mrs  R  P  Hayward  was  the  first  president 
ol  tiie  Keene  Woman's  Club  In  1920.  Mrs  A 
Richard  Chase  is  the  president  for  this  club 
year 

Piojecis  sponsored  by  the  group  during 
the  years  have  Included  YMCA  donations, 
hospital  aid.  scholarships,  a  beautlflcution 
project  at  Ashuelol  Park,  work  for  veterans, 
support  of  the  MacDowell  Colony,  dancing 
classes  and  concerts,  and  a  weekly  story  hour 
lor  children 

An  annual  Valentine's  ball  Is  sponsored 
as  a  fund-nilsing  event  by  the  group  and 
contests  In  art  and  drama  are  entered  by 
members  annually  with  the  result  of  many 
awards  and  citations  Monthly  programs  are 
sponsored  with  the  library  by  the  group's 
education  department. 

A  new  evening  Home  Life  series  of  meet- 
ings for  young  women  has  been  begun  by 
the  club 

Talking  books  are  placed  In  the  library 
lor  use  by  blind  people 

Annual  projects  are  the  sponsorship  of  a 
representative  to  Girls  State,  gift  packages 
U)  patients  at  New  Hampshire  Hospital  and 
Laconia  State  School,  donations  to  Radio 
Free  Europe 

Speakers  for  club  programs  have  Included 
Robert  Frost,  Eva  Le  Galllenne.  Dr.  Max  Ler- 
ner.  Robert  C    Hill  and  Elizabeth  Yates 

May  12.  a  special  golden  anniversary  tea 
and  observance  will  be  held. 

1*20    IN    DUBLIN 

Tlie  Dublin  Women's  Community  Club  Wi\s 
founded  in  1920  by  Mrs.  T.  C.  Brockway.  At 
the  first  meetings,  members  decided  to  make 
their  group  a  meaningful  force  In  community 
education  and  Improvement,  an  Instrument 
of  cultural  development  and  a  source  ol 
active  concern  in  government  and  political 
affairs 

Music  and  literature,  social  Issues  and  sci- 
ence were  Included  in  program  discussions. 

The  Trinitarian  Church  building  was  ac- 
quired as  a  clubhouse  when  that  congrega- 
tion Joined  with  the  Dublin  Community 
Church,  Along  with  the  transfer  of  title  to 
the  building,  the  group  obtained  the  organ, 
one  of  the  pews  and  the  church  pewter.  The 
antique  pewter  Is  displayed  in  a  specleJ  show- 
case, the  gift  of  Mrs  Phyllis  Worcester,  past 
president  and  former  district  director. 

The  bvUldlng  Is  used  during  the  weekdays 
by  the  Dublin  Cooperative  Pre-School,  has 
been  used  as  a  classroom  for  the  Monadnock 
Community  College,  and  as  a  social  ball  for 
Scout  events  and  other  youth  organizations. 

A  lighting  system  was  donated  for  the 
building  by  Mrs.  Henry  Oowlng.  a  p«st 
president. 

A  swimming  instruction  program  for  chil- 
dren of  the  community  wa«  begun  36  years 
ago  when  the  Club  acquired  a  «ectlon  of  lake- 
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front  property.  Additional  beach  property 
and  a  beachhouse  were  donated  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Oscar  Sewall  and  with  the  purchase  of 
equipment  and  acquisition  of  this  property, 
the  program  was  expanded  and  continues  to 
be  an  important  part  of  summertime  recrea- 
tion for  area  youngsters. 

The  beach  committee  is  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Mrs.  MlUard  Worcester.  During 
the  last  season,  mor«  than  90  children  par- 
ticipated In  the  swimming  and  sailing  les- 
sons under  Red  Cross  Instructors. 

The  club  sponsors  a  Girl  Scout  and 
Brownie  Troop,  a  story  hour  at  the  library, 
takes  part  In  a  community  emergency  fund, 
contributes  to  the  holiday  gift  program  at 
the  State  Hospital  In  Concord  and  the  La- 
conia States  School.  Is  active  in  civic  affairs 
and  in  general  and  federation  projects. 

Last  year,  the  creative  writing  contest  first 
place  award  was  won  by  a  member  of  the 
club. 

Also  planning  events  to  mark  their  60th 
year  are  members  of  the  Stratham  Unity 
Club  and  the  Pltufleld  Woman's  Club. 


TRAGIC  CONDITIONS  IN  BIAFRA 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, at  the  ImiUtion  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  tMr.  Thurmond), 
I  attended  a  gathering  to  meet  the  Prin- 
cess Cecile  y  Bourbon  Parma,  who  has 
been  a  relief  worker  in  Biafra  for  the 
past  16  months,  and  Father  Kevin  Do- 
heny.  a  missionary  who  has  been  in  Bi- 
afra and  Nigeria  for  the  past  several 
years,  both  of  whom  were  among  the 
last  to  leave  Biafra  before  the  surrender. 
The  tragic  picture  of  the  actual  con- 
ditions of  the  people  in  that  unfortunate 
country  as  recounted  by  these  two  great 
humanitarians  leads  one  to  believe  that 
some  of  the  press  notices  presently  com- 
ing out  of  Biafra  may  not  be  de- 
pendable. This,  of  course,  is  completely 
understandable  because  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain  the  Nigerian  Oov- 
emment  in  Lagos  has  not  permitted  the 
foreign  press  to  Inspect  the  country  or 
the  conditions  nor  has  the  national  gov- 
ernment permitted  any  inspection  by 
officially  designated  inspection  teams. 

These  two  courageous  people  yester- 
day pointed  out  that  under  the  condi- 
tions they  know  to  exist  millions  of  peo- 
ple, particularly  children,  must  be  starv- 
ing every  day,  and  that  time  is  of  the 
most  Importance  if  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  Ibo  Tribe  is  to  be  prevented. 
Father  Doheny  explained  that  there  is 
only  one  way  effectively  to  supply  the 
food  in  this  tragic  situation,  and  that  is 
by  airlift  into  the  Uli  airstrip  or  at  a 
couple  of  other  alternate  airports  which 
could  be  useful. 

He  points  out  that  the  food  is  avail- 
able and  on  hand  and  ready  for  ship- 
ment and  that  once  it  arrives  at  the 
airstrip  the  organization  of  the  Chris- 
tian missionaries  In  the  area  will  have  a 
complete  and  capable  group  of  people 
along  with  the  necessary-  logistics  to  see 
that  this  food  is  delivered  into  the 
mouths  of  the  hungry  within  48  hours. 
The  good  father  also  points  out  that  to 
his  knowledge  this  is  the  only,  and  I  re- 
peat, only  organization  presently  in 
existence  that  has  the  capability  of  ac- 
complishing this.  Father  Doheny  further 
explained  that  the  organization  would 
be  available  to  work  with  any  of  the 
international  humane  organizations  such 
jy;  the  International  Red  Cross  or  any 


of  the  others  nor  are  they  insistent  on 
any  particular  designation  or  title.  Their 
main  concern  is  simply  to  see  that  the 
food  is  delivered  to  the  hungry  people. 

One  also  gets  the  feeling  that  reports 
are  sent  to  our  State  Department — and 
if  they  are  not,  they  should  be — which 
reveal  the  true,  horrible  picture  of  the 
situation.  I  would  feel,  unless  they  direct- 
ly affect  the  security  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  they  could  and  should  be 
made  public  so  that  the  people  of  our 
coxmtry  would  have  a  better  knowledge 
of  what  is  actually  taking  place  in 
Nigeria. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  for  many 
years  we  have  looked  hopefully  to  the 
United  Nations — meeting  constantly  in 
New  York — as  the  official  body  that 
could  intervene  in  a  situation  exactly 
like  this.  I  would  hope  they  would  act 
with  speed  and  quite  possibly  be  respon- 
sible for  savins  millions  of  lives  of  peo- 
ple who,  without  outside  help,  will  most 
certainly  starve  to  death. 

There  are  also  reports  circulating,  the 
truth  of  which  I  cannot  guarantee,  that 
some  elements  of  the  victorious  army 
have  gotten  out  of  hand  and  there  is 
indeed  terrible  destruction  of  life  tak- 
ing place  at  this  moment. 

I  would  hope  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  through  our  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  with  the  cooperation 
of  other  free  nations,  would  immediate- 
ly do  everything  possible  to  bring  about 
conditions  under  which  the  humsuii- 
tarlan  agencies  that  are  available  be 
permitted  to  distribute  the  food  which  is 
available  to  these  starving  people  who 
need  it  so  badly. 

I  asked  Father  Doheny  if  there  had 
been  any  indication  of  help  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  he  said  the  only 
thing  that  he  had  seen  in  Nigeria  sent 
in  by  the  Soviet  Union  were  Mig  fighter 
planes. 

I  would  urge  and  most  strongly,  that 
our  Secretary  of  State  do  two  things: 
First,  examine  every  possibility  of  creat- 
ing an  international  atmosphere  where- 
by permission  might  be  given  for  the 
delivery  of  food  by  air  into  Biafra  after 
which  the  dehvery  of  the  food  to  the 
starving  people  be  expedited  with  all 
haste  and.  second,  all  the  information 
existing  in  the  Department  of  State  and 
barring  only  that  which  might  have  an 
adverse  effect  upon  the  national  se- 
curity and  welfare  of  the  United  States. 
be  released  to  the  public  press  so  that 
the  people  of  this  counti-y  and  of  other 
countries  enjoying  the  luxury  of  a  free 
and  unfettered  press  could  be  able  to 
know  the  actaal  facts  of  this  tragic  situ- 
ation and  the  truth  of  what  is  happening 
to  the  most  unfortunate  people  in  Africa. 
It  would  be  my  hope  that  we  could 
generate  immediate  action  in  this  mat- 
ter to  avoid  the  horrible  pcssibility  of 
the  starvation  of  millions  of  traiiic 
people 

ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  NEl£ON.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  heartening  signs  in  the  long  strug- 
gle in  this  coimtry  to  protect  the  quality 
of  our  environment  is  the  rapidly  growing 
concern  of^he  new  generation.  Young 
people  will  inherit  the  disastrous  condi- 


tion that  we  have  been  bringing  about, 
and  it  is  quite  appropriate  that  they  are 
beginning  now  to  help  establish  new  pri- 
orities and  new  values  that  are  essential 
if  the  challenge  of  our  grave  environ- 
mental problems  is  to  be  met. 

Mr.  Colman  McCarthy's  column  pub- 
lished recently  in  the  editorial  pages  of 
the  Washington  Post  is  an  especially  good 
report  on  this  matter.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
STfDENTS  Digging  in  for  Ecology  Fight 

iBy  Colman  McCarthy  i 
Madison.  Wis. — No  grouj.  Is  more  con- 
cerned, or  more  disgusted,  about  the  growing 
destruction  ol  the  American  environment 
than  the  young — the  largely  voteless  and 
powerless  kids  in  high  school  and  college 
coming  Into  their  first  push  to  adulthood. 
Their  concern  and  dlsgtjt  Is  based  on  two 
facts:  first,  they  are  less  guilty  than  anyone 
In  the  current  crime  wave  against  America's 
air,  land  and  water.  This  Is  not  because  the 
yoling  are  morally  superior  to  the  old,  as 
some  middle-aged  cheerleaders  for  the  kid- 
cult  seem  to  believe;  but  mainly  because 
they  haven't  been  around  long  enough  to 
become  accomplices  In  the  pollution  violence, 
assuming  they  might  want  to.  Second,  the 
young  are  more  concerned  about  saving  the 
environment  because  they  will  be  the  worst 
casualties  If  It  Is  not  saved.  They  have  more 
years  to  go  on  the  ecologically  damaged  planet 
"than  the  middle  and  elderly  aged. 

Although  many  student  environmental  ac- 
tivists are  using  little  more  than  the  scream 
method  that  a  few  In  the  anUwar  movement 
could  never  rise  above,  others  are  digging  In 
for  a  long  siege.  They  are  finding  out  ex- 
actly what  the  environmental  problems  are: 
the  politics,  the  economy  and  the  technology 
of  It  all. 

Among  the  nation's  most  active  campuses 
In  environmental  issues  Is  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  at  Madison.  On  a  recent  Friday 
afternoon  from  4  to  7  pxa.,  19  students  met 
In  a  seminar  on  environmental  problems. 
Under  the  direction  of  Professor  Harold  C. 
Jordahl,  the  seminar  was  vocal  and  highly 
Intelligent.  During  the  three  hours,  the  stu- 
dents discussed  and  evaluated  each  others 
term  papers  on  such  subjects  as  the  hazards 
of  a  proposed  nuclear  power  plant  in  Minne- 
sota, the  planning  vacuum  behind  the  re- 
cently rejected  proposal  for  the  Everglades 
Jetport.  the  politics  behind  the  SST — "it 
really  makes  sense."  said  one  student,  "we 
spend  billions  of  dollars  getting  to  London 
3.000  miles  away  In  half  the  time  when  we  U 
soon  need  twice  the  lime  getting  to  and 
from  the  airport  10  miles  away"— the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers'  Great  Lakes 
dredging  controversy,  the  lack  of  regional 
and  national  power  planning  in  the  U.S. 

Prof.  Jordahl.  delighted  to  be  working 
with  students  who  bring  brains  as  well  as 
passion  to  the  course,  says:  "This  is  the  nuts 
and  bolt  work  of  recovering  the  environment. 
When  a  student  has  enough  sense  to  go  be- 
yond outrage,  then  he  is  on  the  way  to  doing 
something,  not  just  shouting  something, 
about  a  given  problem.  In  a  few  years,  most 
of  the  students  in  the  seminar  will  be  work- 
ing in  government,  in  politics,  in  journalism, 
the  park  systems.  They're  learning  the  funda- 
mentals now,  .so  that  when  the  time  comes 
and  they  have  the  power  to  act.  they'll  know 
what  to  act  for. 

"On  a  deeper  level,  courses  like  these  aren't 
only  about  the  environment.  They're  turvlval 
courses  " 

Aside  from  the  classrooms,  numerous  cam- 
pus organizations  actively  lobby  and  agitate 
for  antipoUution  goals.  The  Ecology  Students 
Association  recently  sent  a  report  to  the  Uni- 
versity's   hier.'vrchy     reconimeudlnfc    s-eteral 
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measures  for  local  control  o(  resources  and 
pollution."  The  ESA  report  said  that  alnce 
the  internal  combustion  engine  was  the  main 
cause  of  air  pollution,  cars  and  buses  on  cam- 
pus should  be  limited — with  a  nnal  goal  of 
excluding  them  entirely  The  University 
steam  generating  plant,  described  by  ESA 
as  "one  of  the  pollution  landmarks  of  Madi- 
son." should  be  conlro'led  The  Unueriltys 
open  space  and  greenery,  or  what  reu»ains  of 
It,  should  be  respected- despite  the  admin- 
istration's "appdrerit  urge  to  pave  every 
square  foot  of  l.md  " 

Further  recommend.itlons  urged  Immedi- 
ate action  from  the  administration  to  restrict 
the  use  of  pe^ticldc3.  to  cease  using  high 
phosphate  detergents,  to  control  silting  of 
nearby  Lake  Mendota  and  ending  the  use  of 
univeriliy  property  for  field  testing  ot  pesti- 
cides '  The  ftrjt  potltli  n  pnper  of  the  ecology 
students  was  a  condemnathin  of  U  S  mili- 
tarism in  Vietnam:  It  linked  the  destruction 
of  life  and  property  In  that  country  to  the 
exploiutlon  dud  damage  lo  the  environment 
in  this  country 

One  reason  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Is 
perhaps  the  oo'inUy  s  nr^st  en\  Ironmentally 
active  campus  In  The  Dally  Cardinal,  the 
lively  and  crisp  campus  newspaper  It  regu- 
larly runs  front  page  stories  on  pollution 
and  ecology  Last  November,  it  reported  ex- 
tensively on  a  group  of  underdog  Madison 
residen's  trying  to  save  a  local  wooded  area 
from  the  Inevitable  commerclallsis.  who 
wanted  It  for  an  apartment  house  site  "The 
fjght.  wrote  the  Cardinal,  might  be  called 
a  minl-bat'.le.  for  ai-ross  the  nation  it  la 
much  the  same  story.  It  s  the  old  struggle 
between  thoae  who  would  develop  and  build 
in  the  name  of  "progress"  and  those  who 
wotild  save  and  preserve  what  little  Is  lert  of 
our  American  landscape  '  Other  recent 
stories  In  The  Cardinal  Included  one  on  the 
cltv  planning  commission  Madison  s  air  pol- 
lutim  problems,  the  Navy  s  Project  Sanguine 
which  threatened  the  ecology  of  northern 
Wisconsin 

Several  editors  of  the  Cardinal  will  come 
to  Washington  in  late  Pebruary  for  the  U  S. 
Student  Pres.'<  AssociaUon  s  annual  meeting 
of  college  editors.  The  enure  meeting  this 
year  will  be  en  ecology  and  the  environment. 

On  April  22  E-Day  will  occur  on  hundreds 
of  campuses  a  teach-in  on  enlvromneniaJ 
problems  and  t.*-.e  options  for  survival.  E 
stands  for  ecol.-)iBr>-.  environment,  earth,  per- 
haps most  basically,  existence  Many  believe 
that  the  new  awareness  wlU  replace  Vietnam 
as  the  main  issue  of  campus  activism  if  so. 
It  would  figure  Wars  come  and  go,  but  so  far 
pollution  Just  comes,  comes  and  conies. 


"A    THEOLOGY    OF    THE    EARTH  — 
LECTURE  BY  DR    RENE  DUBOS 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 2,  1969.  the  not«d  microbiologist  and 
experimental  pathologist,  Dr.  Rene 
Dubos.  delivered  a  lecture  at  the  Smilh- 
soman  Insutution  Entitled  "A  Theology 
of  the  Earth."  this  lecture  should  be  of 
great  Interest  to  all  who  are  concerned 
with  our  natural  surroundings. 

Dr  Dubos  is  a  professor  at  Rockefeller 
University  in  New  Yorlt  City.  He  is  also 
a  noted  author  who  had  received  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  in  1969  for  his  book.  "So 
Human  an  Animal." 

Dr.  Dubos  believes  that — 

Man  and  the  earth  are  two  complementary 
components  of  an  Indivisible  system.  Each 
shapes  the  other  in  a  wonderfully  creative 
symbiotic  and  cybernetic  complex. 

In  this  very  unique  lecture  Dr  Dubos 
alerts  all  of  us  to  the  dangers  inherent  in 
the  destruction  of  nature  and  to  the  need 
lor  conservation. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  this 
luneJy  lecture  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lecture 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A    TuroLfx.Y    or    thf.    Karth 

( A  lecture  delivered  on  October  2  1969.  nt  the 
Smithsonian  InstltutU  n  In  W.ishlngton. 
DC.  under  the  siionsorshlp  of  ihe  Smith- 
sonian Otllco  of  Eiulroniuent  il  bcleni-es 
by  Dr.  Rene  Dubos) 

(  NoTt  —  Dr  Rene  Jules  Dubos  a  proli"sor 
of  The  Rockeleller  University  In  New  York 
City.  l3  .".  nilcroblologlsl  anrl  expiTlnirr.t.il 
p!i*hologl.'-t  who  first  demonstrated  the  fea- 
sibility of  obtaining  germ-iighting  drugs  from 
mlcrooej  i^.ore  tii.n  twvnty  yenrs  ago  Al-o 
a  noted  author  of  fourteen  books,  he  received 
a  Pumi7x-r  Pri.e  In  I9CI)  for  his  book  ".so 
H  im  n  an  Anlinil  '  He  lias  been  Inten.sely 
concern*  cl  wilh  the  etlects  that  eiiMron- 
mcntal  lorces  -  physlochemlc.il.  blolot^lcul. 
and  social— exert  on  hum.in  liie  His  inter- 
est In  the  biological  and  mental  eifects  of 
the  total  environment  has  Involved  him  In 
the  soclomedlcal  problems  of  underprlvHi  ged 
communities  a.,  well  as  those  created  by  eco- 
nomic affluence  m  industrialized  countries 
In  thU  held  of  study,  he  has  empha^sUed 
the  cnvironn.enuil  Inllucnces  on  liie  prenat.il 
and  early  postnatal  periods  A  natl\e  of 
France.  Ur.  Dubos  h  is  been  associated  with 
The  Hockcleller  University  since  19.17  He  Is 
a  nieiubcr  ot  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, the  Century  .Association  of  New  York, 
and  the  American  Philosophical  Society  He 
holds  l*euiy  honorary  degrees  and  sixteen 
axard.s  ) 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  title  of  tills  lec- 
ture would  be  pretentious  If  It  did  not  e.x- 
pre.'-.s  profound  (eelings  that  I  exjierlenced  a 
few  months  ago  at  the  time  of  the  Apollo  8 
miction  Shortly  alter  the  return  to  eurih 
of  Apollo  8  the  science  editor  of  tlie  Colum- 
bia broadcasting  System.  Earl  Uljeil.  inter- 
viewed the  crew  o'.  er  \.he  CBS  network 
Through  skillful  and  persistent  questioning 
he  tried  to  extract  from  the  astronauts  what 
had  been  their  most  profound  Impression 
during  their  trip  through  space  What 
turned  out  was  that  their  deejjest  emotion 
hid  been  to  .see  the  eiirth  from  sjace  The 
astronauts  had  been  overwhelmed  by  the 
beauty  of  the  earth  as  compared  with  the 
bleakness  of  space  and  the  grayness  of  the 
m<>>n. 

On  the  wh.::lc  I  ha.  e  been  rather  skeptical 
concerning  the  scientific  value  of  the  man- 
ln-?pitce  program  But.  while  listening  to  the 
Apollo  8  crew  I  became  interested  In  that 
effort  because  I  felt  that  It  wouUl  pay  un- 
expected dividends— natnely,  make  us  objec- 
tively aware,  through  our  senses  as  It  were, 
of  the  unlquencis  of  the  earth  among  otlier 
Ixxlies  In  the  sky 

Tlie  incredible  beauty  of  the  earth  ae  seen 
frcm  .space  resul'a  largely  from  the  fact  that 
our  p:aT!et  l.s  covered  with  living  things. 
What  gives  vibrant  colors  and  exciting  va- 
riety to  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  the  fact 
It  Is  literally  a  living  organism  The  earth 
U  living  by  the  very  fact  that  the  microbes, 
the  plants,  the  animals,  and  man  have  gener- 
ated on  Its  surface,  conditions  that  occur 
nowhere  el-:e.  a^  far  is  we  know,  in  that  part 
of  the  universe  that  we  can  hope  to  reach. 
The  phra.se  "theology  of  the  earth"  thus 
came  to  me  from  the  Apollo  8  astron.iuts' 
accounts  of  what  they  had  seen  from  their 
space  capsule,  making  me  realize  that  the 
earth  Is  a  living  organism 

My  presentation  will  be  a  mixture  of  the 
emotional  response  of  my  total  being  to  the 
beauty  of  the  earth,  and  of  my  mental  proc- 
e  ses  as  a  scientist  trying  to  give  a  rational 
account  of  the  earths  association  with  liv- 
ing things  The  phrase  "theology  of  the 
earth"  thtw  denotes  for  me  the  scientific  un- 
derstanding of  the  sacred  relatlonahlps  that 


link   m.iuklnd  to  all  tlie  physical  and  living 
attributes  of  the  earth. 

1  shall  have  to  touch  on  many  different 
topics  because  I  want  to  convey  my  belief 
that  we  have  collectively  begun  to  engage  in 
a  kind  of  discovery  of  ourselves — who  we  are. 
where  we  belong,  and  where  we  are  going 
A  few  lines  from  T.  S  Eliot  In  his  poem  "Pour 
Quartets"  seems  to  me  the  ultimate  expres- 
sions of  what  I  shall  try  to  express  emotion- 
ally and  to  analyze  scientifically. 

We  tihall  n  it  cease  from  exploration 
And  the  end  of  all  our  exploring  will  be 
To  arrive  where  we  started 
And  know  the  place  for  the  first  time." 

AH  archaic  peoples,  nil  ancient  clasaical 
cultures,  have  practiced  some  form  of  nature 
reliffion  Even  in  our  times  a  large  number  of 
Isolated,  primitive  tribes  In  Australia.  In 
Africa,  and  In  South  America  still  experience 
a  feeling  "f  holiness  for  the  land  In  which 
they  live  In  contrast,  respect  for  the  earth 
and  for  nature  h.as  almost  completely  dis- 
appc.u'ed  from  Industrlahi'ed  people  In  most 
of  the  coun'ries  that  have  accepted  the  w  i\s 
of  western  civilization. 

Primitive  religion,  with  Its  sense  of  holi- 
ness of  the  environment,  was  always  linked 
with  magic  It  Is  e.isy  to  understand  how 
there  can  lie  links  between  primitive  religi- 
ous beliefs  and  the  attempts  to  control  nature 
throukjh  the  mysterious  Influences  of  the 
world.  E\en  though  they  alw.iys  have  co- 
existed among  primitive  people,  religion  and 
magic  represent  two  very  dltlerciit  klnda  of 
attitudes. 

In  the  words  of  the  anthropologist  Mall- 
novsky:  ""Relliiion  refers  to  the  fund.iment.il 
Issues  of  human  existence  while  m.'iglc  turns 
round  specific,  concrete  and  practical  prob- 
lems." 

Most  of  my  rem  irks  this  evening  will  be 
based  on  the  conviction  that  tlie  ecological 
crisis  in  the  modern  world  has  Its  root  In  our 
failure  to  dltferentlate  between  the  use  of 
scientific  technology  as  a  kind  of  modern 
magic  and  what  I  sh.ill  call  modern  religion, 
namely,  knowledge  as  It  relates  to  mans 
place  in  the  universe  and.  especially,  his 
relation  lo  the  earth. 

All  ancient  peoples  personified  a  loc.ility 
or  a  region  with  a  particular  god  or  godde.ss 
that  symbolized  the  qualities  and  the  poten- 
tialities of  that  place  Phrases  such  as  "the 
genius  of  the  place"  or  ""the  spirit  of  the 
place"  were  commonly  u-sed  In  the  past  All 
followers  of  ancient  cultures  were  convinced 
that  man  could  not  retain  his  physical  and 
mental  health  and  fulfill  his  destiny  unless 
he  lived  In  accordance  with  the  tradltton.s 
(jf  his  place  and  respected  the  spirit  of  tliat 
p:are  I  believe  It  was  the  attitude  that 
helped  ancient  peoples  to  achieve  rich  and 
creative  adjustment  to  their  surroundings. 
Now  you  may  say;  "Spirit  of  place;  genius  of 
place?  This  Is  no  longer  for  us.  We  are  far 
too  learned  and  sophisticated." 

Yet.  rationalistic  and  blas^  as  we  may  be. 
we  still  feel,  deep  In  our  hearta.  that  life  is 
governed  by  forces  that  have  their  roots  In 
the  soil,  in  the  water,  and  In  the  sky  around 
us  The  la.st  part  of  Lawrence  Durrell's  bcxjk 
Spirxt  of  Place  deals  with  this  very  topic 
There  Is  not  one  among  us  who  does  not 
sense  a  deep  meaning  In  phrases  such  as 
"the  genius  of  New  England"  or  "the  spirit 
of  the  Far  West.""  We  still  sense  that  there  Is 
some  kind  of  uniqueness  lo  each  place,  each 
location;  which  gives  It  a  very  special  mean- 
ing in  our  minds  But  while  we  pine  for  the 
sense  of  holiness  In  nature,  we  do  not  know 
how  to  Introduce  this  sense  In  our  social 
structure  I  am  convinced  that  this  has  much 
to  do  with  the  ecological  crisis. 

I  am  not  the  first  to  express  the  feeling 
that  we  shall  not  be  able  lo  solve  the  ecologi- 
cal crisis  until  we  recapture  acme  kind  of 
spiritual  relationship  between  man  and  his 
environment.  Some  two  years  ago,  for  ex- 
ample, the  learned  American  scholar  Lynn 
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White.  Jr.,  a  professor  at  the  University  of 
California  In  Los  Angeles,  delivered  before 
The  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  a  special  lecture  titled  "The 
Historical  Roots  of  Our  Ecologlc  Crisis." 
This  lecture  must  strike  a  very  sensitive  chord 
111  the  minds  of  Americans  because  It  has 
been  reproduced  again  and  again  In  several 
journals — ranging  from  The  Oracle,  the  organ 
of  the  Hippie  movement  In  San  Francisco,  to 
'he  plush  magazine  Horv^on.  Among  the 
nuiiij  Interesting  and  Important  things 
White  says.  I  single  out  a  particular  Item 
With  which  I  disagree  in  part.  He  staled  that. 
Ill  his  opinion,  the  lack  of  reverence  for 
nature  on  the  part  of  modern  Industrial  man. 
epecially  In  the  United  States,  and  the 
iltsecrallon  of  nature  by  technology  are  con- 
sequences of  biblical  teachings.  He  traced 
them  to  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  In  which 
u  IS  said  that  man  and  woman  were  given 
the  right  and  the  duty  to  replenish  the  earth, 
subdue  it,  and  have  dominion  over  all  living 
things.  According  to  White,  this  biblical 
teaching  has  had  such  a  profound  and  last- 
ing Influence  on  western  civilization  that  It 
has  made  modern  man  lose  any  teellng  for 
nature  and  to  be  concerned  only  with  the 
conquest  of  nature  for  his  own  benefit. 

Also.  White  sees  no  hope  ol  retracing  our 
steps  through  science  and  technology  be- 
cause both  exemplify  the  authority  ex- 
pressed In  that  statement  In  the  first  chap- 
ter of  Genesis.  The  only  solution  to  the  eco- 
logical crisis,  therefore.  Is  to  try  to  recap- 
ture the  worshipful  attitude  that  the  monks 
of  the  Franciscan  Order  had  toward  nature 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  lai.t  sentence 
of  White's  lecture  U,  If  my  memory  serves 
me  right,  "T  propose  Francis  as  a  patron 
saint  for  ecologlsts." 

All  of  us  have  some  kind  of  sentimental, 
romantic  sympathy  with  Lynn  White's 
thesis.  All  of  us  are  happy  that  there  have 
been  practical  expressions  of  this  attitude 
m  the  development  of  the  national  parks 
and  In  the  attempts  to  preserve  as  much 
wildlife  as  possible.  By  preserving  the  state 
of  certain  wilderness  areas,  with  their  ani- 
mals and  plants,  their  rocks  and  marshes, 
mankind  symbolizes  that  It  has  retained 
some  form  of  respect  for  the  natural  world. 
In  passing.  It  is  not  without  Interest  that 
the  United  States — the  country  which  has 
certainly  been  the  most  successful  and  has 
done  the  most  toward  achieving  dominion 
over  the  earth  through  technology — is  also 
the  one  country  which  is  doing  the  most 
to  save  some  fragments  of  wilderness.  I 
wonder  at  times  whether  Glacier  Park  and 
Monument  Valley  do  not  represent  a  kind 
of  atonement  for  Gods  own  Junkyard. 

E>esplt«  my  Immense  admiration  for  Lynn 
White's  scholarship,  I  find  it  difficult  to  be- 
Ueve  that  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan  tradition  has 
been  as  Influential  as  he  thinks  in  bringing 
about  the  desecration  of  the  earth.  One  does 
not  need  to  know  much  history  to  realize 
that  the  ancient  Chinese.  Greek,  and  Moalem 
civilizations  contributed  their  share  to  de- 
forestation, to  erosion,  and  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  nature  In  many  other  ways.  The 
goats  of  primitive  peoples  were  as  efficient  a» 
modern  bulldozers  In  destroying  the  land. 
In  any  case,  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan  attitude 
concerning  the  relation  of  man  to  nature  la 
not  expressed  only  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis.  The  second  chapter  of  Genesis 
states  that  man.  after  he  had  been  placed 
m  the  Garden  of  Eden,  was  instructed  by 
God  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it — a  statement 
which  has  ecological  Implications.  To  dress 
nnd  keep  the  land  mean*  that  man  must  be 
concerned  with  what  happens  to  It. 

Man  Is  rarely,  If  ever,  Just  a  worshiper  of 
nature,  a  passive  witness  of  its  activities.  He 
Achieved  hie  humanness  by  the  very  act  of 
Introducing  his  will  Into  natural  events.  He 
became  what  he  Is  while  giving  form  to 
nature.  For  this  reason  I  believe  that  ecol- 
oglsts should  select  St.  Benedict  as  a  mucb 


truer  symbol  of  the  human  condition  than 
Francis  of  Asslsl.  Most  of  you  probably  know 
little  about  St.  Benedict,  perhaps  even  less 
about  the  history  of  the  Benedictine  Order. 
So  allow  me  to  elaborate  on  them  for  a  few 
minutes  because  they  represent  a  topic  that 
Is  crucial  to  my  personal  attitude  toward 
conservation. 

St.  Benedict  created  the  first  great  mon- 
astery in  the  western  world  on  Monte  Caa- 
sino.  in  Italy,  in  the  sixth  century.  He  must 
ha\e  been  a  wise  man.  because  when  he 
formulated  the  rules  of  conduct  for  Monte 
Casslno — rules  which  became  a  model  for 
monastic  life  all  over  the  world— he  decided 
that  the  monks  should  not  only  pray  to  God 
but  also  should  work.  Moreover,  he  urged 
that  the  monastery  be  self-sufficient.  The 
rule  of  work  and  the  need  for  sell-sufficiency 
led  the  Benedictine  monks  to  master  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  practical  arts,  especially  those  re- 
lating to  building  and  to  architecture.  The 
monks  learned  to  manage  the  land  in  such 
a  manner  that  It  supplied  them  with  food 
and  clothing,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
retained  Its  productivity  despite  intensive 
cultivation.  Moreover,  they  developed  an 
architecture  which  was  lasting,  well-suited 
to  the  country  in  which  they  lived  as  well 
as  to  their  activities,  and  which  for  these 
reasons  had  great  functional  beauty.  Those 
of  you  who  have  traveled  over  the  world 
know  that  the  Benedictine  monasteries  are 
marvels  of  medieval  architecture. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Benedictine  rule 
implies  ecological  concepts  which  are  much 
more  in  tune  v«Jth  the  needs  of  the  modern 
world  than  Is  tlie  worshipful  attitude  of  St. 
Francis.  Perhaps''most  influential  among  the 
monks  who  followed  the  Benedictine  rule 
were  those  of  the  Cistercian  Order.  For  rea- 
sons that  I  shall  not  discuss,  the  Cistercians 
established  their  monasteries  In  the  lowlands 
and  swamps:  consequently,  they  had  to  learn 
to  drain  the  land,  and  therefore  they  learned 
to  use  water  power.  And,  through  these  tech- 
nological practices,  they  converted  areas  of 
swamps  and  forests  (that  were  not  suitable 
for  human  habitation  because  of  the  preva- 
lence of  malaria)  Into  wonderful  fertile  land 
which  now  makes  up  much  of  Europe's 
countryside. 

If  I  have  talked  so  long  about  St.  Francis 
and  St.  Benedict  it  is  not  to  give  you  a 
course  In  this  history  of  medieval  religion. 
Rather  It  is  to  Illustrate  two  contrasting — 
but,  I  believe,  equally  important — attitudes 
toward  nature:  on  the  one  hand,  passive 
worship;  on  the  other,  creative  intervention. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  kind  of  worship 
symbolized  by  St.  Francis  helps  man  to  re- 
tain his  sanity  by  Identifying  himself  with 
the  totality  of  creation  from  which  he 
emerged.  Preserving  the  wilderness  and  all 
forms  of  wildlife  Is  essential  not  only  for 
esthetic  and  moral  reasons  but  also  for  bio- 
logical reasons. 

Unfortunately,  It  will  become  increasingly 
difficult  In  the  modem  world  to  protect  the 
wilderness  from  him[ian  use.  In  fact,  no 
longer  can  there  be  any  true  wilderness.  No 
fence  Is  tight  enough  to  shut  out  radiation 
clouds,  air  and  water  pollution,  or  noise  from 
aircraft.  Some  ten  or  twenty  years  ago  we 
could  still  escape  from  the  insults  of  tech- 
nological civilization  by  moving  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  to  the  Greek  Islands,  or  to  the 
Islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  now  the 
national  parks  and  the  isolated  Islands  are 
almost  as  crowded  and  as  desecrated  as  Coney 
Island.  The  only  solution  left  to  us  Is  to 
Improve  Coney  Island.  In  his  short  novel 
Candide,  Voltaire  pointed  out  that  Candlde 
discovered  at  the  end  of  his  adventures  that 
the  surest  formula  for  happiness  was  to  cul- 
tivate one"s  own  garden.  I  believe  that  our 
Garden  of  Eden  will  have  to  be  created  In 
our  own  backyards  and  In  the  hearts  of  our 
cities.  Just  as  the  Benedictine  monasteries 
had  to  apply,  although  empirically,  ecologi- 
cal principles  so  as  to  remain  self-supporting 


and  viable,  so  must  we  learn  to  manage  the 
earth  in  such  a  manner  that  every  part  of  It 
becomes  pleasant. 

The  achievements  of  the  Cistercian  monks 
serve  to  illustrate  another  aspect  of  modern 
ecologlc  philosophy.  As  I  mentioned  before, 
the  swamps  In  which  they  established  their 
monasteries  were  unfit  for  human  life  be- 
cause of  Insects  and  malaria.  But  monastic 
labor,  skill,  and  intelligence  converted  these 
dismal  swamps  Into  productive  agricultural 
areas,  many  ol  which  have  become  centers 
for  civilization.  They  demonstrate  that  trans- 
forming of  the  land,  when  Intelligently  car- 
ried out.  is  not  destrucUve  but.  liiateaa.  can 
be  a  creative  art. 

Mv  speaking  of  medieval  times  in  Europe 
was  not  meant  to  convey  the  Impression 
that  only  then  have  there  been  great  achleve- 
menus  in  the  management  of  land.  One  need 
only  look  at  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  country 
TO  see  a  striking  demonstration  of  land  that 
has  been  created  out  of  the  forest,  that 
became  highly  productive,  and  that  has  been 
well  preserved.  One  could  cite  many  similar 
feats  all  over  the  world.  But  the  tendency  at 
present  is  to  determine  the  use  of  lands  and 
waters,  mountains  and  valleys,  only  on  the 
basis  of  short-range  economic  benefits.  And 
yet  one  can  sately  assert  that  sacrificing 
ecological  principles  on  the  altar  of  financial 
advantage  Is  the  road  to  social  disaster, 
let  alone  esthetic  degradation  of  the  country- 
side. I  shall  now  present  a  few  remarks  about 
how  we  can  create  land.  By  this  1  mean  tak- 
ing nature  as  It  is  presented  to  us  and  trying 
to  do  with  It  something  which  Is  both  suit- 
able for  human  life  and  for  the  health  of 
nature 

To  do  this  It  is  essential  that  we  identify 
the  best  "vocation"  for  each  part  of  our  space- 
ship. In  Latin  the  word  for  ""vocation"  refers 
to  the  divine  call  for  a  certain  kind  of  func- 
tion. I  wish  we  could  apply  this  word,  and 
Indeed  I  shall  apply  it,  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  earth  because  each  part  of  the  earth 
has.  so  to  speak,  Its  vocation.  It  Is  our  role 
as  scientists,  humanists,  and  citizens,  and  as 
persons  who  have  a  feeling  for  the  earth,  to 
discover  the  vocation  of  each  part  of  it. 

Certain  parts  of  the  earth,  like  certain 
persons,  may  have  only  one  vocation.  For 
example,  there  may  be  only  one  kind  of  thing 
that  can  be  done  with  the  Arctic  country; 
there  may  be  only  a  limited  range  of  things 
that  can  be  done  with  certain  tropical  lands. 
But  In  practice  most  places,  like  most  per- 
sons, have  several  vocations,  several  options, 
and  this  indetermlnlsm  adds  greatly  to  the 
richness  of  life.  To  Illustrate  with  a  few 
concrete  examples  what  I  have  In  mind,  I  ask 
that  you  consider  what  has  happened  to  the 
primeval  forest  In  the  temperate  parts  of 
the  world.  I  am  not  going  to  speak  about  the 
tropics,  I  am  only  going  to  speak  of  western 
Europe  and  the  United  States — the  two  parts 
of  the  world  that  I  know  beet. 

Much  of  the  primeval  forest  In  temperate 
countries  has  been  transformed  Into  farm- 
>iand,  but  what  Is  Interesting  Is  that  each  part 
of  this  primeval  forest  transformed  Into 
farmland  has  acquired  Its  own  agricultural 
specialization,  social  structure,  and  esthetic 
quality.  On  the  other  hand,  the  temperate 
forest  need  not  become  agricultural  land.  In 
Scotland  and  eastern  England  such  lands 
progressively  were  transformed  Into  moors — 
the  famous  moor  country  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands  and  eastern  England.  This  hap- 
pened largely  through  lumbering  activities 
and  also  through  the  sheep  grazing  of  the 
Benedictine  monks.  The  moors  are  not  very 
productive  from  the  agricultural  point  of 
view,  but  their  charm  has  enriched  the  life  of 
Great  Britain  and  played  a  large  part  In 
literature.  In  North  America,  much  of  the 
primeval  forest  was  transformed  Into  prairie 
country  as  a  result  of  the  fires  set  by  the  pre- 
agrlcultural  Indians.  The  prairies  have  now 
been  converted  in  large  part  Into  agricultural 
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loiid.  bii:  the\  have  left  a  la^^'.liig  Imprmi  on 
AmtT'.caii  clvll;^aUon 

I  have  quoted  a  few  transformations  of  the 
land  from  one  ecological  state  to  another 
which  have  bem  successlul.  but  I  hasten  to 
ackncmletlpe  that  nmiiy  other  such  trans- 
idrniations  have  not  been  as  successful  Much 
of  the  country  .iround  the  Mediterranean  ha:> 
been  almost  destroyed  by  erosion  and  very 
little  is  left  of  the  famous  cedar^  of  Lebanon 
The  transformation  from  one  ecological  state 
t"  another  has  given  desirable  results,  especi- 
ally v».Kere  it  has  Kcurrrd  slowly  enoujih  to 
be  compatible  Mith  adaptive  prt>cei^e3  either 
of  a  purely  blolnglcal  nature  or  »hen  It  in- 
volved the  adaptatlur  if  niiiu  to  the  new 
conditions  This  is  the  ca^e  fur  the  moors  In 
Great  Britain  In  this  ca.^e  the  creation  of 
romantic  moors  out  of  forest  land  i>mj)s.  a 
thousand  years,  so  there  wa.  a  chance  for  all 
the  adjustments  '.hat  always  uccur  la  nature. 
uhen  there  is  enough  time,  to  come  about 
Contra.->t  this  »ith  what  happened  In  many 
parts  of  the  United  Slates  where  masoive  and 
hasty  lumbering  ha-s  been  responsible  for 
ghost   towns  and   f c  r  erctled    land 

Prom  now  on  most  of  the  transformations 
of  the  earths  surface  will  occur  so  rapldiy 
that  we  may  often  create  thos--  terrible  situ- 
ations resulting  in  erosion  and  der.tructlon  of 
the  land  U  therefore  is  urgent  that  we  de- 
velop a  new  kind  of  ecological  knowledge  to 
enable  us  U)  predict  the  likely  con>equences 
of  m&sslve  technological  intervention,  aad  to 
provide  rational  guides  as  subatiiules  fur  the 
spontaneous  and  empirical  adjustments  that 
centuries  used  lo  make  possible 

I  have  spoken  so  far  chiefly  of  the  tran.sfor- 
mations   of    the    forest    into    new    ecological 
structures    that    have    economic    Talue     But 
uttUtarian  considerations  are  only  one  aspect 
of   mans   relation   to   the   earth    The   wide- 
spread interest  in  the  preservation  of  wild- 
life  and   primeval   scenery   is   sufficient    evi- 
dence that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone 
and  wants  to  retain  some  contact   with  his 
distant    origins     In    practice,    however,    the 
only  chance  that  mr«>l  people  have  to  experi- 
ence  and   enjoy    nature    is    by    coming    Into 
ctjntact   with   Its   humanized   aspectji — culti- 
vated   fields,    parks,    garden;,    and    human 
settlements    It   Is.  of   ci>urse.   essential   that 
we  save  the  redwoods,  the  Everglades,  and  as 
much  wilderness  as  possible,  but  It  is  equally 
important     that     we     protect     the     esthetic 
quality    of    our    farmland,    and    to    use    this 
image  again,  that  we  Improve  Coney  Island. 
I  wish  there  were  time  to  discuss  at  length 
the  factors  that  make  for  a  beautiful  land- 
scape    Clearly,    there    is    a    kind    of    magic 
splendor     and     magnitude     which     gives     a 
unique   quality    to   certain    landscapes     The 
Grand    Canyon,    the    Painted    Desert,    and 
Niagara    Falls    are    examples    of    scenery    to 
which  man's  presence  never  adds  anything, 
and  may  detract  a  great  deal    In  most  casei. 
however,  the  quality  of  the  landscape  con- 
sists, in  a  sense,  of  fitness  between  man  and 
his  surroundings    This  fltne;5  accounts  for 
most  of  the  charm  of  ancient   settlements, 
not  only  in  the  Old  World  but  In  the  New 
World  as  well   The  river  villages  of  the  Ivory 
Coast     in     Africa,     the     Mediterranean     hill 
towns,  the  pueblos  of  the  Rio  Grande,   the 
village  greens  of  New  England,  and  all   the 
uld  cities  so  well  organized  around  peaceful 
rivers  represent  many  different  types  of  land- 
-scapes  that  derive  their  quality  not  so  much 
from  topographical  or  climatic  peculiarities 
as  from  an  Intimate  association  between  man 
and  nature 

Among  the  many  factt.rs  that  play  a  role  In 
the  sense  of  Identification  between  man  and 
nature,  let  me  Just  mention  in  passing  how 
history  and  climate  condition  the  architec- 
ture and  the  materials  of  dwellings  and 
churches.  Also,  how  the  climate  determines 
the  shape  and  the  botany  i>t  gardens  and 
paxks. 

The  form.il  gardens  of  Italy  and  France 
didn't    Just    happen    through    accidents    or 


through  the  f.mcy  of  some  prince  or  wealih> 
merchant.  These  wonderful  parks  .uid  gardcn.s 
were  successful  because  thcv  fitted  very  well 
Into  the  physical,  biological  and  sck1.i1  al- 
miisphere  of  Italy  and  France  at  the  time  of 
their  creation  Such  formal  parks  and  gardens 
also  flourished  In  England,  especially  during 
tlie  sevpireentli  centjry  but  the  Eiigltsli 
school  achieved  Its  unique  distinction  by  cre- 
atlii.K  an  entirely  different  kind  of  park  The 
great  and  marvelous  English  parks  of  the  late 
se'.enteeiUh  and  elghtc«Mith  centuries  were 
char.'i -leri-'ed  <is  we  all  know.  b\  mapiiltlcent 
trees  grouped  In  me.idoWi  and  vast  expanses 
of  lawn  This  style  wa.s  sult«>d  to  the  climate 
of  the  BrlUi.h  Isles,  to  Uie  .ibundance  o:  r.iln. 
and  to  the  fact  that  Isolation  Is  sufficiently 
limited  to  permit  certain  types  of  growth. 
In  France  manv  attempts  were  m.ide  in  the 
eighteenth  century  to  create  gardens  and 
parks  In  the  English  style  Except  In  a  few- 
cases,  however.  English-type  parks  and  gar- 
dens were  not  very  succe.ssful  in  Franc© 

On  this  topic  there  Is  <ii\  interesting  letter 
of  Horace  Walpole,  who  w.is  one  of  the 
prophets  of  the  EngU.sh  landsc.ipe  school  He 
traveled  In  France  and  after  his  return  he 
expressed  a  critical  opinion  of  the  attempts 
to  duplicate  the  English  park  on  the  Conti- 
nent "The  French  will  never  have  lawn,,  a.s 
good  as  ours  unul  they  have  as  rotten  a 
climate  ■  he  wrote  In  a  letter  Tliis  wltuclsm 
expresses  the  biological  truth  that  land.scape 
styles  can  be  lastingly  successful  only  if  they 
are  compauble  with  the  ecological  impera- 
tives of  the  countries  In  which  they  develop 
This  is  what  Alexander  Pop?  summarized  in 
his  famous  line,  'In  everything  respect  the 
genius  of  the  place  '"  The  word  "genius"  here 
expresses  the  total  characteristics  and  poten- 
tialities of  a  particular  area 

We  should  have  Horace  W.ilpoles  phrase 
in  mind  when  we  look  at  what  Is  being  done 
m  our  lar^e  cities  toward  creating  parks  and 
gardens  Just  as  the  climate  in  Pr.ince  c  in- 
not  produce  the  green  magniricence  of  the 
English  parks,  so  in  general  the  atmoephere 
In  most  of  our  large  cities  is  unable  to  sup- 
port mofct  plant  species  This  does  not  mean 
that  plant  life  Is  out  of  place  In  our  cities, 
only  that  much  more  effort  should  be  made  to 
Identify  and  propagate  for  each  particular 
city  the  kinds  of  trees,  flowers,  and  ground 
cover  that  can  best  thrive  under  Its  own  par- 
ticular set  of  climatic  and  other  constraints. 
When  I  locik  on  New  York  City  parks  and 
notice  how  their  ordinary  grass  can  appear 
so  pathetic  and  when  I  see  how  monotonous 
row  after  row  of  plain  trees  can  be,  I  feel  that 
botanists  and  foresters  should  be  encour.iged 
to  develop  other  plant  st>ecle8  congenial  to 
urban  environment  This  Is  a  wonderful 
field  for  plant  ecologlste  because.  In  the  very 
near  future,  pioneers  of  plant  ecology  are 
likely  to  be  much  more  needed  In  the  city 
th   n  in  the  wilderness 

To  fumm-irize  my  remarks,  let  me  restate 
that  the  "genius'"  or  the  "spirit  of  the  place  ' 
Is  m.ide  up  of  all  the  physical,  biological,  so- 
da! and  historical  forces  which,  taken  to- 
gether, elve  uniqueness  to  each  Icxrallty  This 
applies  not  cnly  to  the  wilderness  but  also  to 
human  settlements — Rome,  Paris,  London. 
Himburg.  New  York.  Chicago,  S,in  Fran- 
cisco— and  I  have  selected  these  cities  as  rep- 
resentaMvcs  of  very  different  types  Each  of 
these  cries  hii-s  a  genius  that  transcends  Its 
geographical  location,  commerci,a  Impor- 
tance, and  population  size  The  great  cities 
of  the  world  ccn'ributc  to  the  richness  of  the 
earth  by  giving  It  the  wonderful  diversity 
that  man  adds  to  the  diversity  of  nature  The 
"genius  of  the  place'  will  be  found  in  every 
part  of  the  world  If  we  look  for  It. 

In  the  r'nal  analysis  the  theology  of  the 
earth  can  be  expressed  sclentUically  In  the 
form  of  an  enlarged  ecologlciil  concept.  Since 
this  theology  will  be  formulated  by  human 
minds  it  Inevitably  will  Involve  man  s  Inter- 
play with  nature  We  certainly  must  reject 
the   a*';Mide   wtili  h   a.s.ser'.s   that    man   Is   the 


only  value  of  Imixirtance  and  that  the  rest 
(  f  na  ure  c  n  be  sacrificed  to  his  welfare  and 
whims.  Eut  we  cannot  escape,  I  believe,  an 
an'hropocentrlc  attitude  which  puts  man  at 
tlie  summit  of  creation  while  still  a  part  of 
It  Fortunately,  one  of  the  most  Important 
consequences  of  enlightened  anthropocen- 
trlclsm  Is  that  man  cannot  effectively  manip- 
ulate nauire  without  loving  nature  for  her 
own  sake  And  here  I  shall  have  to  summarize 
a  set  of  complex  biological  concepts  In  the 
form  of  general  and  dogmatic  statements 
which,  I  hope,  will  convey  to  you  some  feel- 
ing of  what  I  would  have  liked  to  stale  more 
^,■ll■ntlflcallv 

It  Is  not  Just  a  sentimental  platitude  to  sav 
tli.it  the  earth  Is  our  mother  It  Is  biologically 
true  th.it  the  earth  bore  us  and  that  we  en- 
tl;int,-cr  curselves  when  we  desecrate  her.  The 
human  species  has  been  shaped  biologically 
and  mentally  by  the  adap'lve  responses  It 
h  IS  made  to  the  conditions  prevailing  on  the 
eirth  when  the  pi.met  was  fllll  undisturbed 
by  human  Intervention  Man  was  shaped  blo- 
1.  gir.iUy  and  mentally  while  responding  to 
Wild  nature  In  the  course  of  his  evolution 
1  he  ear'h  is  our  mother  not  only  because  she 
nurtures  us  now  but  esi^eclally  because  our 
hicloglcal  and  mental  being  has  emerged 
Jrom  her,  from  our  responses  to  her  stimuli. 
Furthermore,  the  earth  Is  our  mother  In 
more  than  an  evolutionary  sense.  In  the 
course  of  our  individual  development  from 
conception  to  death,  our  whole  being  Is  con- 
stantly Influenced  by  the  stimuli  that  reach 
us  from  the  environment  In  other  words, 
we  constantly  are  being  modified  by  the 
stimuli  that  reach  us  from  nature  and  also 
from  what  we  have  done  to  the  earth  To  a 
great  extent,  we  therefore  come  to  reflect 
what  we  create  I  shall  restate  here  a  phrase 
of  Winston  Churchiirs  that  I  quoted  twd 
years  ago  In  this  very  room: 

"We  shape  our  buildings  and  afterward  our 
buildings  shape  us  " 

This  means  that  everything  we  create, 
g'MTKi  and  bad,  affects  our  development  and, 
more  Importantly,  affects  the  development  of 
children  In  his  notes  of  a  Native  Son  James 
Baldwin  expressed  even  more  vividly  the 
Influence  of  our  environment  on  our  bio- 
logical and  mental  characteristics.  Here  are 
three  phrases: 

"We  cannot  escape  our  origins  however 
hard  we  try.  those  origins  which  contain  the 
key  could  we  but  find  It.  to  all  that  we  later 
become," 

"It  meens  something  to  live  where  one  sees 
space  and  sky.  or  to  live  where  one  sees 
nothing  but  rubble  or  nothing  but  high 
buildings  " 

"We  take  our  shape  within  and  against 
that  cage  of  reality  bequeathed  us  at  our 
birth  " 

In  the  light  of  the  remarks  that  I  have 
presented  to  you,  I  have  come  to  a  sort  of 
genera!  phllceophy  about  the  meaning  of  the 
word  ■  conservation";  and  It  is  with  a  brief 
statement  of  this  philosophy  that  I  end  my 
pre-entatlon  Conservation  programs, 

whether  for  wilderness  or  for  man-made  en- 
vironments, usually  are  formulated  and  con- 
ducted as  If  their  only  concern  were  to  the 
human  species  and  Its  welfare  Yet  they  can 
be  effective  only  If  they  Incorporate  an- 
other dlmen.'ilon,  namely,  the  earth  and  her 
welfare. 

This  is  not  sentimentality  but  hard  bio- 
logical science,  Man  and  the  earth  arc  two 
complementary  comjjonents  of  an  indivisible 
sys:em.  Each  shapes  the  other  In  a  wonder- 
fully creative  symbiotic  and  cybernetic  com- 
plex The  theology  of  the  earth  has  a  sclen- 
iific  basis  in  the  simple  fact  that  man 
emerged  from  the  earth  and  then  acquired 
the  ability  to  modify  it  and  shape  It,  thus 
determining  the  evolution  of  Ills  own  future 
social  life  through  a  continuous  act  ol  cre- 
ation. 

(Or.  Dubos  then  invited  tiuestions  from  the 
audtence  ) 
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Question  by  Frank  M.  Potter,  Jr.,  execu- 
tive director,  Environmental  Clearinghouse, 
Inc.,  Washington.  DC:  When  you  were  talk- 
ing earlier  about  the  necessity  for  striking 
a  balance  In  nature  It  occurred  to  me  that 
a  basic  problem  Is  that  an  Important  part  of 
the  American  myth  Is  an  uncritical  belief 
in  the  desirability  of  a  constantly  growing 
economy — that  somehow  the  development  of 
our  gross  national  product  Is  felt  to  be  one 
of  the  highest  and  best  purposes  that  we 
can  achieve.  Can  this  be  reconciled  with  your 
beliefs  as  to  the  rational  way  to  treat  nature? 

Dr.  DuBOS.  I  shall  not  discuss  your  ques- 
tion because  I  agree  so  profoundly  with  Its 
spirit.  I  shall  Instead  try  to  formulate  the 
problem  in  a  more  positive  form.  Would  It 
not  be  profitable  to  look  In  the  world  at 
large,  and  especially  in  this  country,  to  recog- 
nize those  situations  In  which  people  have 
survived  and  become  reasonably  prosperous 
but  yet  have  maintained  the  environment 
around  them  In  a  form  that  Is  pleasant  and 
viable?  We  would  find,  I  believe,  that  In 
these  situations  men  did  not  take  growth 
per  se  as  their  goal.  In  the  first  chapter  of 
Oeneels  man  Is  Instructed  to  populate  the 
earth,  subdue  It,  and  gain  dominion  over 
It. 

But  In  the  second  chapter  man  is  In- 
structed to  take  care  of  the  earth.  I  wonder 
whether  there  Is  not  an  Interesting  historical 
aspect  of  man's  relation  to  the  earth  implied 
In  these  two  versions.  There  was  a  time, 
probably  until  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
It  was  advantageous  to  Increase  the  popu- 
lation to  utilize  the  resources  of  the  earth, 
and  thereby  to  create  social  life.  Now  that 
this  phase  Is  completed  and  we  have  gone 
beyond  It.  the  attitude  expressed  In  the  sec- 
ond chapter  of  Genesis  Is  the  one  really 
relevant  to  our  present  condition. 

The  feeling  that  the  only  measure  of  suc- 
cess Is  creating  more  people  and  greater 
groes  national  Income  Is  a  social  Invention 
not  built  In  man's  nature.  In  fact,  we  may 
be  at  the  end  of  the  phase  when  expansion 
Just  for  the  sake  of  growth  Is  considered  the 
chief  social  value.  I  am  wondering  whether — 
despite  our  sense  of  despair  at  seeing  what 
Is  happening  to  this  continent — we  are  not 
nearer  than  we  think  to  a  change  In  the 
national  mood.  One  of  the  most  Interesting 
psychological  events  In  the  United  States 
has  been  that,  for  the  first  time,  we  are 
beginning  to  hear  many  voices  expressing 
that,  as  you  said,  the  gross  national  Income 
Is  not  a  goal  of  real  value.  I  am  Impressed 
by  the  fact  that  this  belief  has  been  ex- 
pressed In  the  United  States,  not  In  Eu- 
rope. The  probable  reason  Is  because  it's 
here  that  technological  society  has  been 
most  successful.  This  topic  is  being  dlsctissed 
all  over  the  country.  I  am  aware  that  dis- 
cussions and  conferences  do  not  solve  prob- 
lems, but  they  do  create  a  climate  of  opinion 
which  I  am  sure  will  change  public  attitude 
within  your  generation,  if  not  mine. 

Question  by  Dr.  I.  Eugene  Wallen,  Director, 
Office  of  Environmental  Sciences,  Smithso- 
nian Institution:  You  have  indicated  a  posi- 
tion which  in  one  sense  makes  you  a  prophet 
of  doom.  I  wonder  whether  you  would  make 
a  prediction  as  to  what  will  happen  when  the 
gross  national  product  begins  to  drop? 

Dr.  Dubos.  Answering  this  question  would 
be  pretentious  on  my  part  because  It  would 
Imply  knowledge  of  sociology  and  economics 
that  I  do  not  have.  But  It  may  be  worthwhile 
to  mention  what  Is  being  done  in  Sweden. 
I  have  the  impression  that  the  policy  of  the 
Swedish  government  during  the  past  twenty 
years  has  been  to  organize  the  national  econ- 
omy, not  for  the  sake  of  Increased  gross  na- 
tional product  but  on  the  bases  of  re- 
arranging the  community.  The  Swedes  may 
not  have  been  successful  everywhere,  but 
they  certainly  have  gone  much  further  than 
we  have  toward  saving  the  countryside,  im- 
proving the  cities,  arranging  the  life  of  people 
in  such  a  manner  that  growth  for  growth's 
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sake  is  not  the  only  ideal.  This  does  not  mean 
abandoning  technology  but  rather  redirect- 
ing science.  One  of  the  crucial  issues  In  our 
time  is  how  we  can  continue  to  develop  and 
utilize  knowledge  and  to  develop  tech- 
nology, not  for  the  sake  of  growth  but  foM 
the  Improvement  of  our  total  environment^^ 
There  is  so  much  to  be  done  in  this  regard 
that  it  will  occupy  two  or  three  generations. 
Nothing  Irritates  me  more  In  this  respect 
than  to  hear  that  there  won't  be  any  work 
for  anybody,  that  everything  will  be  done 
by  machines  or  computerized  equipment. 
The  crude  fact  is  that  75  percent  of  the  hous- 
ing in  this  country  should  be  destroyed  be- 
cause it  is  so  bad  and  will  obviously  become 
slums  In  the  near  future.  Reconstructing  of 
our  environment  will  not  be  done  by  com- 
puters, but  it  will  demand  that  people  be- 
come very  much  involved.  The  magnificent 
natural  beauty  of  the  United  States  is  being 
spoiled  everywhere,  and  everybody's  partici- 
pation is  required  to  change  this  course. 
Fortunately,  a  few  things  are  being  done. 
To  limit  myself  to  only  one  example  involving 
the  use  of  powerful  technology:  See  what  is 
happening  to  some  of  the  parkways.  For  ex- 
ample, the  stretch  of  the  Taconlc  State  Park- 
way beyond  New  York.  This  is  a  product  of 
technology  which  has  transformed  nature 
while  still  respecting  her  character.  I  think 
that  the  Taconlc  State  Parkway  is  a  kind  of 
creation  which  in  some  "ways  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  medieval  cathedrals.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it's  all  there  to  be  done;  It  only  demands 
a  redirection  of  the  national  effort.  I  think 
we  will  find  the  way,  because  we  always  find 
political  solutions  when  goals  are  sufficiently 
well-defined  to  permit  creative  and  intelli- 
gent use  of  science  and  technology. 


RECLAIMING  OUR  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  an  in- 
teresting editorial  entitled  "Deadline  for 
Man's  Survival,"  appeared  recently  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times.  I  believe  the  edi- 
torial imderscores  well  the  challenge  in 
reclaiming  our  environment,  a  signifi- 
cant issue  of  the  1970's.  The  matter  of 
pollution  Is  truly  a  question  of  survival 
and  above  compromises  and  political 
interests,  as  the  Times  has  well  described 
it. 

I  join  with  our  President  in  his  fervent 
plea  for  protection  of  our  water,  air  imd 
our  remaining  open  spaxxs  for  future 
generations  to  enjoy.  I  have,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, long  been  active  in  these  areas,  be- 
fore "ecology"  was  even  fashionable,  and 
I  intend  to  redouble  my  efforts  in  the 
coming  montlu. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Recokd,  along 
with  an  article  published  in  today's 
Times,  describing  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan's 
Omnibus  Clean  Air  Act,  which  he  has 
sent  to  the  California  Legislature. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 

the  Record,  as  follows : 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times,  Jan.  6, 

1970) 

Deadunx  fob  Man's  StTxvrvAi. 

Issue:  There  Is  Uttle  time  left  to  reclaim 
the  environment  from  the  mess  we  have  made 
of  it.  WiU  we  meet  the  challenge? 

As  he  signed  the  legislation  setting  up  the 
three-member  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  the  other  day.  President  Nixon  re- 
mau-ked  that  the  1970s  ■will  be  now-or-never 
years  for  reclaiming  our  living  environment. 
The  imperative  deadline  was  no  exaggeration. 

We  have  already  passed  the  point  where 
our  technology,  greed  and  stupidity  have 
resulted  in  fundamental  alterations  of  the 


planet's  life-support  systems.  We  are  now  able 
to  see  that  If  this  reckless  tinkering  Is  not 
halted  and  then  reversed,  the  continuation  of 
life  on  earth  will  become  problematical. 

Everyone  Is  against  pollution  of  the  en- 
vironment but  few  grasp  how  far  the  cor- 
ruption of  our  air.  water  and  land  have 
progressed.  The  visible  and  esthetlcally  dis- 
turbing signs — the  air  made  filthy  and  noxi- 
ous by  photo-chemical  smog,  the  streams  and 
rivers  discolored  by  wastes — hardly  begin  to 
tell  the  story. 

Similarly,  most  of  the  solutions  this  far 
proposed  have  been  shaped  by  political  ex- 
pediency and  special-interest  lobbying.  They 
can  scarcely  begin  to  match  the  problem. 

Our  basic  resources  are  being  assaulted 
and  strained  beyond  nature's  ability  to  cope. 
The  six  billion  tons  of  fossil  fuels  we  burn 
each  year  are  slowly  raising  the  temperature 
at  the  earth's  surface.  North  polar  Ice  Is 
thinning,  life  in  the  seas  Is  being  affected, 
the  oxygen  balance  Is  changing. 

Our  lakes,  rivers  and  now  even  the  oceans 
have  been  polluted  with  pesticides.  Wildlife 
not  only  Is  endangered  by  pesticides  but  In 
some  cases — the  American  bald  eagle  Is  one 
example — faces  extinction.  The  finality  of 
that  word  mtist  be  stressed.  We  are  beginning 
to  see  the  end  for  all  time  of  species  that 
nUlllons  of  years  of  evolution  created. 

Man  himself  may  suffocate  in  his  own 
garbage.  In  CaUfomia  alone  In  th»  next  35 
years,  according  to  one  estimate,  2.3  billion 
tons  of  solid  wastes  will  be  produced,  enough 
to  cover  a  1,500-square-mile  area  to  a  depth 
of  10  feet. 

Wastes  which  find  their  way  Into  our 
lakes  are  speeding  up  the  aging  cycle  and 
so  overwhelming  the  natural  processes  that 
the  lakes  are  literally  dying.  We  level  forests 
and  hills  and  sand  dunes  with  UtUe  thought 
for  the  complex  Interrelationship  of  living 
things  and  nattiral  forces.  Agrtculttiral  acre- 
age with  its  irreplaceable  topsoll  is  given 
over  to  commercial  or  residential  use.  Where 
will  the  food  of  the  future  be  grown? 

Population  growth  and  consumption  de- 
mands are  a  basic  part  of  the  environmental 
crisis.  Right  now  80%  of  Americans  live  on 
3  ^t  of  the  land.  Almost  daily,  scientists  voice 
new  warnings  about  the  effects  on  our  health 
of  this  squeeze.  The  threat  comes  not  only 
from  the  dirty  water  we  drink  and  the  foul 
air  we  breathe.  Evidence  mounts  that  over- 
crowding, noise  and  all  the  other  byproducts 
of  too  many  people  in  too  little  space  are 
responsible  for  physiological  as  well  as  psy- 
chological damage  to  himians. 

The  decade  ahead  is  Indeed — perhaps  lit- 
erally— the  do  or  die  era  for  reclaiming  our 
environment,  for  saving  ourselves.  We  know 
what  must  be  done;  the  scientists  and  tech- 
nologists must  now  show  us  the  way.  and 
political  leadership  must  provide  us  the 
means,  for  doing  it. 

That  requires  first  of  all  an  unequivocal 
dedication  at  all  levels  of  government  to 
halting  the  pollution  of  the  biosphere  and 
the  depredation  of  our  resource^  It  means 
planning  for  our  future,  and  in^ementlng 
those  plans  in  the  development  of  new  towns 
in  the  control  of  population.  It  means  a  con- 
tinuing outcry  from  the  people,  demanding 
that  the  Job  be  done. 

We  have  run  out  of  time  for  wishy-washy 
compromises,  for  permissiveness  toward 
special  Interest  groups,  for  political  double- 
talk.  The  issue,  in  a  word,  is  one  of  survival. 
That  Is  not  something  we  can  compromise 
with. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles   (Calif.)   Times.  Jan 

23,  1970) 
Reagan  Pbesents  Clxam  An  Law  to  Legis- 

LATUBE DeSCRIBZS    OMNTBUS    ACT    AS    MoST 

COMPBEHENSrVX  Procrajc  Eyeb  Pboposb) 

(By  Jerry  Gillam) 
Sacramento.  —  Gov.     Reagan     Thursday 
urged  passage  of  a  clean  air  law  which  he 
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&aid  could  reduce  smog  truni  automobiles  up 
lo  80      by  the  end  of  the  U70» 

Re»g.Aii,  In  A  specUl  message  to  the  Legls- 
i.iuire  Crtlled  his  program  the  ■most  com- 
prehensive and  far-rec»chlng  omnibus  clean 
uir  la*  tu  battle  air  polUitlon  ever  proposed 
iiv  rtiiv  strt'e  or  ntitloii   ' 

He  said  it  would  provide  loiiu-range  tools 
-.levt-  sary  to  crnck  do'An  even  harder  on  the 
t«o  mmn  causes  of  sniog-the  uutomoblle 
iiiterual  rombustK>n  engine  and  open  burn- 
li-.'j  aud  Industrial  smoke 

fn  fcccneral.  Re.igan  r.d. rjv.ited  testing  of 
siJiOkC  i-ontrol  de-.  Ices  ^'n  every  new  car  belore 
r.  could  be  sold  in  CiiMorniii.  reqinring  oil 
companies  to  slgnlfic.tntly  alter  the  chemical 
makeup  of  rheir  gasoline  .iiid  giving  fleet 
operators  a  tax  break  U  they  switched  lo  na- 
tural ga--powered  vehkle, 

OTHER    RECOMMFND^TMNS 

AlMj  recommended  were  .ibiindoniiifc;  pen 
dump  burning.  esUbUshmg  st,it«wlde  lim- 
lu,  tor  smoke  and  dust,  allowing  regulation 
of  agricultural  burning  and  developing  a 
20- year  master  plan  ror  locating  new  power- 
gener.iung  facilities 

The  governor  claimed  rhe  stitt*  li.ia  made 
progress  In  the  fleht  »K<im>'  mog  but  more 
effort  Is  needed 

Callfornlas    passage   ot    the    toughest   air 
quality  control  laws  in  history  bears  witness 
to  the  significant   progress   we  are  makini: 
Reagan  void  the  A-sembly  and  Senate 

Despite  the  increasing  number  of  motor 
vehicles  on  our  stre*t«  and  highways,  air  pol- 
lution IS  on  the  decline  Working  together 
we  can  and  must  help  speed  that  decline 

To  accomplish  this  goa;  I  am  .tsking  your 
support  of  a  legislative  pro>jr*m  which  will 
not  only  lurther  strengthen  already-tough 
controls  on  smog  but  also  pri)Vide  the  teeth 
needed  to  enforce  them  ' 
Sp)eclflcally.  he  proposed 
Testing  of  smog  controls  on  every  new  car 
.v.ld  in  California  Dealers  would  have  to  file 
a  cerriflcate  of  compliance  before  a  car  could 
be  registered  False  certitlcation  would  sub- 
ject a  dealer  to  criminal  prosecution  Random 
roadside  checks  would  be  made  by  the  High- 
way Patrol  The  Air  Resources  Board  would 
develop  a  practical  assembly-line  testing 
method  for  all  new  cars  by  1972. 

.Sen  Lewis  Sherman  R-6.ikland)  will  carrv 
this  bill 

Giving  the  Air  Resources  Board  the  power 
to  require  oil  companies  to  change  their  gaus- 
oUne  composition  u>  help  Insure  that  evapo- 
rative smog-control  devices  are  working  at 
full  efficiency  and  reduce  hydrocarbon  ex- 
haust fumes  by  regulating  the  volume  of 
olefins  The  latter  bill  would  be  limited  ini- 
tially to  gasoline  sold  in  the  Los  Angeles- 
South  Coast  basin  where  smog  Is  considered 
the  most  severe 

Aas«mblyman  Pete  Schabarum  iR-Covlnai 
will  carry  these  two  bills: 

Reducing  the  fuel  tax  on  natural  gas  from 
7  to  3  cents  per  100  cubic  feet— the  amount 
comparable  to  a  gallon  of  g  isoline — so  that 
fleet  operators  will  convert  to  vehicles  uhat 
iiperate  on  either  regular  gasoline  or  com- 
pressed natural  gas  similar  to  .some  slate  ve- 
hicles now  being  tested  Schat>arum  also  will 
author  this  bill  Reagan  s,Ud  the  use  a!  nat- 
ural gas  tan  reduce  smog  by  90 

Selling  personalized  license  plates  to  raise 
money  to  light  the  war  against  smog  Sen. 
Milton  Marks  iR-San  Francisco)  will  carry 
thu  bill  Reagin  said  that  If  only  2  •  of  the 
-State  s  registered  motorists  applied  for  these 
plates.  It  would  ral^e  ».J  8  million  In  revenue 
.11  the  first  year  alone. 

Requiring  creation  of  air  pollution  control 
districts  m  all  counties  that  don't  already 
have  them  Each  new  district  would  be  re- 
quired to  file  an  antlsmog  plan  by  July  1 
1971  If  the  Air  Resources  Board  found  the 
plan  to  be  Inadequate  It  could  adopt  Its 
own  plan    Compliance  would  be  mandatory 

MtTI.rO*D  AT-THOB 

Assemblyman  Don  Mulford  will  author  thU 

biU. 


Allowing  local  air  pollution  control  dis- 
tricts to  regulate  agricultural  burning,  in- 
cluding designating  what  can  be  burned  and 
under  what  conditions 

Establishing  statewide  limits  on  smoke, 
diLst.  soot,  odor  and  other  nuisance  matter 
in  the  air 

Banning  disposal  ot  combustible  refuse  In 
ijpen  tires — except  m  single  and  two-faiiuly 
dwellings,  prohibiting  open  burning  at  pri- 
vate dumps  and  uuto  wrecking  yards,  and 
requiring  each  air  pollution  conircil  district 
to  .^ubnU!  a  plan  tu  phase  out  all  open  burn- 
ing dumps  w.Uun  their  Jurlsdicuoii  by  June 
30.  ln71 

Sen  Fr-d  Mi.rlrr  iR-Reddlngi  will  c.irry 
this  bill 

EsiHbli.-.huig  II  statewide  air  monitoring 
network  to  measure  air  qualitv  Assemblyman 
Craig  Blddle  i  R-Rr. ersldei  will  Ciirry  this  bill 

Directing  ihe  State  Resources  Agency  in 
conjunction  with  the  public  utilities,  to  draft 
a  IJO-yrar  master  plan  lor  location  of  new 
power-generating  facilities  This  plan  would 
Include  recommendations  on  which  fuel 
should  l>e  used  selected  on  the  basis  of  hav- 
ing the  least  adverse  effect  on  the  surround- 
ing environment  All  proposals  for  construc- 
tion and  expansion  of  plants  would  be  subject 
to  review  bv  the  state 

Assemblyman  John  V  Briggs  (R-FuUer- 
toa  I  will  carry  this  bill, 

Reagan  said  he  was  •reHinrmlng  the  Ad- 
ministration's continuing  commitment  lo  an 
all-out  war  against  the  debauching  ot  our 
environment  with  his  omnibus  clean  air  law 
propooai 

OIL  IMPORT  STAFF  REPORT 
Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  there 
ha^  been  much  discussion  about  what 
the  siafT  of  the  President's  Cabinet  Task 
Force  on  Oil  Import  Control  originally 
recommended  In  order  to  put  the  dis- 
cussion on  a  sounder  basis.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  part  V  of  tlie  report 
which  has  been  widely  leaked  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks 

The  most  amazing  thing  In  tlie  at- 
Ucks  of  the  oil  industry  on  this  report 
Is  their  apparent  lack  of  faith  in  a  mar- 
ket economy  Although  they  usually 
espouse  a  doctrine  of  free  enterprise, 
they  apparently  feel  that  the  oil  Indus- 
try cannot  compete  in  a  free  market,  it 
needs  the  protection  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  be- 
liefs of  the  rugged  individuals  who  built 
the  oil  industry  as  we  know  It 

If  the  oil  industry  needs  to  be  subsi- 
dized, let  as  do  so  honestly  Let  us  ap- 
propriate the  necessary  money.  This  way 
the  taxpayers  would  at  least  know  ttuit 
the  money  has  passed  a  budgetary  re- 
view, that  there  is  at  letist  some  sem- 
blance of  a  rational  connection  between 
the  amount  of  money  being  spent  and 
the  benefit  received  Under  the  present 
sy.stem.  the  American  taxpayer  and  con- 
.stuner  is  spending  imbelievable  sums  of 
money  without  knowing  it  and  witJiout 
even  the  slightest  guarantee  that  his 
money  is  being  spent  m  a  rational  fash- 
ion This  must  stop 

There  being  no  obiection.  part  V  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  m  tlie  Record,  as 
follows: 

P\RT   Fi\K     A  Policy      Analysis  and 
Recommendations 

I      PgOPOSID    PROGRAM 

A    General  plan 
t    Policy      The  proposed  program  takes  as 
1»9  point  of  departure  the  security  of  North 
American    and    We.stern    Hemisphere    sup- 


plies at  an  approximate  wellhead  price  in 
South  Louisiana  ot  $2  50.  provided  tliere  are 
appropriate  preference  and  other  arrange- 
ments to  minimize  dependence  on  relatively 
insecure  Eastern  Hemisphere  sources  of  oil 
Price  and  preference  do  not  themselves  deter- 
mine petroleum  security,  but  they  establish 
the  conditions  for  domestic  and  other  secure- 
source  exploration  and  production  and  the 
resulting  volumes  and  distribution  of  import;i 
on  which  security  depends.  We  therefore  out- 
line a  ^lan  by  which  : 

lai  a  $2  50  Souih  Louisiana  wellhead  price 
I  for  30  crude)  Is  achieved  by  the  end  of  u 
two-  or  three-year  •ransiiloi'.  perli.>d. 

(b  subsidies  embodied  m  the  curren' 
quota  system  are  phased  out  over  a  suitable 
period; 

ici  tariffs  are  used  as  the  basic  metluHl 
of  import  restrictions,  with  some  reserve 
mechanism  to  prevem  any  .sudden  or  exces- 
sive Increase  In  the  volume  of  Imports  from 
Eastern   Hemisphere  sources. 

Id)  a  tariff  exemption  Is  extended  lo  Ca- 
nadian Imports  in  the  context  of  common 
policies  to  be  negotiated  on  related  energy 
matters,  with  an  initially  lesser  prefer- 
ence for  Latin  American  Imports — subject 
to  expansion  over  time  with  Increases  In 
US    import  requirements;    and 

I  el  both  for  the  transition  period  aud  for 
the  longer  term,  a  management  system  Is 
created  to  monitor  both  the  mechanics  and 
the  underlying  rationale  of  the  restrictive 
system 

B    Tari^'  'I"  t'u    ■•f■.()^(f^f  rri  cc'i " 'i "  "i     Fai  - 
tors  in  the  Selrrtton 

J  Saltonal  control  A  program  rintrwting 
I'liportri  on  natioaul  senirity  grounds  .ihoiild 
rr/lrct  federal  rather  than  state  control  — 
Under  the  existing  quota  system  which  fixes 
precisely  the  volume  of  Imported  crude  oil. 
authorities  In  the  states  with  effective  "mar- 
ket demand  proratlonlng  "  (principally  Texas 
and  Louisiana)  restrict  production  to  what 
Is  needed  at  the  prevailing  price  and  there- 
fore control  both  price  levels  and  domestic 
output '  There  Is  reason  to  believe  that.  If 
quotas  were  retained  and  only  gradually  ex- 
panded. Texas  and  Louisiana  authorities 
would  restrict  production  more  Intensively 
to  maintain  both  total  supply  and  price 
This  could  not  happen  with  tariff  resirlc- 
tloiis  because  a  stale  effort  to  curtail  effi- 
cient production  In  order  to  maintain  or 
raise  prices  would  call  forth  greater  imports 
rather  than  higher  prices.  It  follows  that 
laritis  are  more  likely  to  call  forth  more 
domestic  production  with  lower  cost — lo  the 
benefit  of  both  the  economy  and  the  pro- 
ducing Industry — than  would  be  available 
under  a  quota  system. 

3  Competitne  liberalization. —  A  tariff 
system  makes  Imported  crude  and  product 
supplies  available  to  anyone  willing  to  pay 
the  tariff-  It  therefore  frees  domestic  buy- 
ers -who  may  be  refiners,  distributors,  or 
marketers — from  strict  dependence  on  par- 
ticular suppliers.  Temporary  shortages  or 
contract  terminations  could  be  surmounted 
without  the  necessity  of  present  recourse 
to  the  "hardship"  allocation  authority  of 
the  Oil  Import  Appeals  Board 

4  Siibitituting  the  marketplace  for  Gov- 
ernment allocation. — No  single  a8i>ect  of  the 
present  system  has  engendered  so  much  con- 
troversy as  the  allocation  of  valuable  import 
rights  among  recipients  Some  of  the  more 
dubious  features  of  past  practice  can  no 
doubt  be  corrected,  but  there  are  Inevitable 
strains  and  distortions  in  the  administra- 
tive process  of  favoring  some  at  the  ex- 
pen.se  of  others.  The  hazards  of  fallible  Judg- 
ment, combined  with  the  ever-present  risks 
of  corruption,  counsel  strongly  In  favor  of 
getting  the  government  out  of  the  alloca- 
tion business  as  rapidly  and  as  completely 
as  possible  Some  continuation  may  be  neces- 
sary during  a  transition  period,  and  alloca- 
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Uons  might  also  be  needed  for  any  quantl-  quota  system  were  otherwise  retained.  Under  Gulf  crude.  Posted  prices,  of  course,  are  not 
tatlvely  limited  tariff  exemption  granted  to  either  system,  however,  exceptions  and  ee-  representative  of  actual  transaction  prices, 
Imoorls  from  a  particular  source;  but  these  sentliU  apecUl  benefits,  if  any,  could  be  re-  and  arms-length  f.o.b.  prices  must  be  ad- 
can  and  should  be  kept  to  a  minimum.  A  talned.  If  continuing  ^>eclal  consideration  Justed  for  quality  differentials  to  make  the 
tariff  system  can  then  have  the  advantage  for  one  or  another  group,  such  as  petro-  crude  comparable  in  value  to  the  30'  South 
of  reducing  administrative  cosU  and  the  chemical  producers,  is  still  deemed  necee-  Louisiana  crude  used  as  a  base  for  the  Task 
danger  of  favoHtism  and  corTupUon.  «ary  or  advantageous  In  the  Interest  of  the  Forces    calculaUona.    We    have    taken    our 

5  Revenues  available  for  secunty  meaa-  national  security,  it  can  be  provided  by  means  figures  from  calculations  of  the  Petroleum 
ures— While  the  President  has  statutory  au-  of  an  end-use  exception  from  tariff.  This  industry  Research  Foundation,  which  cor- 
ihorlty  to  "adjust  Imports"  by  either  quota  form  of  apeclal  exception,  unUke  special  respond  closely  to  the  Jersey  Standard  esU- 
or  tariff  restrictions  the  disposition  of  gov-  quoU  allocations,  would  not  be  deducted  mates.'  Table  A  shows  our  computation  of 
ernment  revenues  are  of  course,  subject  to  from  the  Import  rights  available  for  others,  the  1975  eqtUUbrlum  tariff  on  crude  oil. 
Congressional  authorization  and  approprla-  10.  Legal  authority;  trade  policy.— Al-  14.  Product  tariff.— We  propose  a  tariff  on 
tlon  Thus  these  tariff  revenues  could  not  though  it  may  seem  unusual  for  the  Presl-  all  unfinished  oils  and  finished  products, 
be  earm-  Ked  for  particular  purposes;  but  dent  to  Uicrease  tariffs,  thU  power  Is  con-  other  than  residual  fuel  otl.  equals  to  the 
they  could  serve  as  a  basis  for  leglslaUon  to  ferred  by  the  statute  which  authorizes  hUn  tarifj  on  crude  p'us  10  cents.  This  tariff  In- 
develop  for  example,  strategic  petroleum  to  take  whatever  acUon  he  deems  necessary  crement  should  eliminate  any  Incentive  for 
reserves  without  increasing  general  taxes,  on  naUonal-security  grounds  to  "adjust  Im-  refiners  to  locate  outside  of  the  United 
An  incidental  benefit  of  a  tariff  system  is  ports".  ThU  authority  also  extends  to  the  States.  At  the  same  time,  the  tariff  level 
thus  that  it  could  faclllUte  further  re-  ImposiUon  of  different  tariff  levels  on  Imports  would  be  sufficiently  low  that  that  potential 
search  and  exploration  Into  development  of  from  different  sources,  as  and  if  required  by  product  Imports  would  continue  to  exert 
synthetic  crude,  development  of  reserves  on  national  security  considerations.  Some  policy  competitive  pressures  on  domestic  refiners 
government  lands,  or  other  steps  contrlbut-  difflcultlea  may  be  encountered  If  our  foreign  and  would  protect  the  competitive  position 
Ing  to  oil  security  trading  partners  seize  on  U.S.  tariff  prefer-  of  independent  distributors  by  offering  them 

6  Program  flexibility.— A  quota  Is  essen-  ences  as  a  JusUficatlon  either  for  trade  re-  an  alternative  source  of  supplies  if  they  are 
tlally  rigid  in  two  respects — It  seU  fixed  tallation  or  for  adoption  of  their  own  pref-  cut  off  by  domestic  sources.  Unfinished  oils, 
limitations  on  the  volume  of  oil  that  can  be  erentiM  trading  arrangements  In  other  com-  which  differ  from  finished  products  only  in 
imported,  and  it  builds  up  vested  Interests  modltles.  The  present  quota  system  has.  the  end  use  to  which  they  are  put,  should 
In  the  allocation  of  Import  benefits.  Both  as-  however,  extended  preferences  to  Canada,  be  subject  to  the  same  tariff  treatment.  The 
pects  make  it  difficult  to  keep  the  Import  Mexico,  and  to  some  extent  Venezuela  with-  derivation  of  the  product  tariff  is  discussed 
program  responsive  to  current  economic  and  out  significant  objection  from  other  coun-  m  detail  In  Appendix  A. 

national  security  needs  in  the  light  of  en-  tries;  we  should  be  able  to  document  the  is.  Residual  fuel  oil  and  other  exemp- 
ergy  developments  at  home  and  abroad.  A  consistency  of  our  tariff-preference  arrange-  ftons.— Imports  into  District  I  of  residual 
tariff  system,  with  Its  closer  approximation  menta  with  the  national  security  exception  in  fuel  oil  to  be  used  directly  as  fuel  are  essen- 
to  market  conditions,  should  be  much  more  GATT— an  exception  not  applicable  to  most  tlally  decontrolled  under  the  current  pro- 
amenable  to  surveillance  and  change  as  other  commodities;  and  beyond  that  If  other  gram.  We  suggest  that  this  treatment  oon- 
needed  coimtrles  are  looking  for  excuses  to  Justify  tinue  and  be  made  applicable  to  the  other 

7.  Consumer  sainnps.— Refiners  receiving  their  own  tariff-preference  policies  they  Districts,  by  exempting  residual  oU  to  be 
the  benefit  of  low-priced  foreign  oil  might  could  doubtlese  find  them  in  any  case.  used  as  fuel  from  the  Increase  In  tariff  im- 
now  compete  away  part  or  all  of  that  bene-  c.  Proposed  tariff  leveU  posed  on  crude  and  other  products.  It  would 
fit.  Which  would  thereby  be  passed  through  ,,    ^^^     ^oast  pricing.-Vfe  have  calcu-  ^  ^'^^llt^  ^'^^''ZTXp^^ZV^n 

?er^  about  the  extent    If  any,  U,  which  J^^tJl'^llr-^'^i!  T^n^  nnd^"^^  Ameri-,   ^^  ^^^^'^^^^Tw^^^ HmT- 

i:ZTlf  m^t^^iSer^for^^^^;  ^^T^rVr.'J .Z^I.-^Xr^t^e  le^b^  '-    -^  SZ^:^'''^^'^  flater 

priced   about    •600   inllllon   annually  below  "^a^  loeo    W^have  i^^ed  th^t  It  lea^t  ^^"'>'^-  "^^  ^^'^^  technique  of  "emptlon 

domestic  prtces^r  about  13  cents  per  bar-  fh^eJi  theTate  107oT^ces  o^  the  Ouli  ^'""^  ^^  Increased  duty  can  be  adopted  for 

rel;  the  difference  would  be  about  W60  mil-  c^V^if  ^ntmue  ^  b?  deUrr^ln^  on   a  °"^"    P^^"^^'*    ^°'   ^°'   parUcular    end 

lion   in    1980.   The   passed   through   savings  n°f  baS    l^    from    th^  ^t    C^t     Al-  ^^'  although  any  major  exemption  would 

might.  Of  course,  vfy  a.   the  allocation  of  Though  mo^eJTpor^%ir»^  so^Ton  tL  f -e  ^^^^^f^^"^^^^  ',^^^^1 

quota  tickets  Is  varied.  In  all  events,  how-  gast  Coast,  demand  in  District  I  (The  East-  increased  Imports  and  the  sources  of  those 

ever,  the  savings  made  available  by  an  im-  ^^^^    Seaboard)    Is    such    that    considerable  imports. 

mediate  and  general  reduction  of  both  do-  quanUtles  of  Gulf  Coast  crude  can  continue  Table  1.— Tariff  computation 

mesUc  and  Imported  crude  prices  to   »2.50  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^   ^^^j  g^g^  oulf  Coast  oil  will  Wellhead  price— 30*  fouth  Louisiana     7975 

per    barrel    would    exceed    «2.50    billion    In  have  to  compete  there  with  tariff-paid  for-         crude       .— — ^2.  50 

1970.»  and  »4  billion  by  1980— far  offsetting  g,       ^ll,  the  tariff  must  be  set  high  enough  Gathering  charge— wellhead  to  gulf.      .14 

any   price-Increasing   effects   of   shifting   to  to  absorb  the  transportation  cost  from  the                      6           6                                      

**^"'f'     ......                       .....          .^  Oulf  to  the  East  Coast.  As  some  Canadian                Gulf  coast  price 2.64 

8.  Eastern  Hemisphere  price-cutting.— The  ^^d   Alaskan   oil   begtas   to   reach  the   East  Transport— gulf  coast   to  east 

spread  between  foreign  production  costs  and  ^oast  In  the  late  1970's,  Gulf  prices  might                     coast                   - -       -27 

tax-paid  costs  is  so  wide,  particularly  In  the  ^egln  to  rise  sUghUy  as  Gulf  oil  Is  backed                                 

Middle    East,    that   producing   countries    in  ^^j  ^j  ^^g  j„  Northeast,  but  even  by  1980                 East  coast  price — 2.91 

that   region   might   cut   their   taxes  slgnlfl-  present     estimates     Indicate     that     sizable  ==  . 

cantly   to  overleap   our   tariff  barrier.*  They  amounts  of  oU  should  be  moving  from  the  Less- 

could  be  discouraged  from  doing  so  and  the  Qu,f  ^  uje  Eastern  Seaboard.  If  and  when  crude  price  fob.  Persian  Gulf  (ad- 

national    security    protected,    by    some    ad-  ^uese  shipments  are  backed  out.  it  will  be             justed  for  quality) 1435 

justment  mechanism  that  would  coine  Into  ^   j^vor   of   shipments   from   secure   N.  rth  Transport— Persian    Gulf    to    east 

play  If  imports  from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  American   sources;    in   the   Interim   Imports  ^oast     ------           -.50 

greatly   exceeded   anticipated   levels:    (1)    a  from  less  secure  sources  will  not  capture  the  FxKtinp'tariff                                            .105 

"reserve   quota."    (2)    a   flexible   tariff   that  entire  East  Coast  market                                             txisuug    var.u ^ 

would  respond  automatically  In  a  predeter-  _,2.    Transportation  costs.— The  tariff   has  Additional     tariff     required     to  " 

mined   way.  or    (3)    continuous  or  periodic  ^ee^  adjusted  for  expected  changes  in  trans-  equalize  price  at  the  east  coast.    0.  87 

surveillance  and  adjustment  as  needed   by  ponation  costs  as  larger  ports  are  built  and  ^     _    „„^^,„„  „r.f.r^nre 

the   import-control   program   managers.  We  ^          tankers  come  into  use.  Using  figures  ^-  Canadian  preference 

shall   later  consider   the  details  of  possible  supplied  by  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  the  16.  Potential  advantages,  (a)   Volumes.— A 

managements.  q^^j  Coast-East  Coast  rate  has  been  com-  South  Louisiana  wellhead  price  of  $2.50  per 

9.  Phasing  out  special  allocations.— Quota,  puted  at  27  cents  for  both  1975  and  1980.  barrel  nets  back  to  $2.39  (U.S.)  in  Edmonton 
licenses  are  not  now  awarded  uniformly  to  .pjjg  Persian  GuU-East  Coast  rate  is  expected  for  comparable  quality  crude,  assuming  our 
all  rcttncrs  but  disproportionately  in  favor  jg  f^u  from  74  cents  in  1970  to  50  cents  In  exisUng  $0,105  tariff  is  imposed."  As  dis- 
of  certain  persons  or  groups— by  way  of  the  1975  ^^^  possibly  to  45  cents  in  1980.  We  cussed  In  Part  Two,  this  netback  price  is 
sliding  scale,  historical  allocations,  and  the  jjave  not  adjusted  the  equilibrium  tariff  for  only  slightly  below  the  present  level;  and. 
like.  Those  special  allocations  would  no  ^^^^  extra  five  cents  after  1975  because  it  Is  If  all  quantitative  restrictions  on  entry  Into 
longer  exist  when  the  shift  to  a  tariff  sys-  small  enough  to  fall  within  the  normal  mar-  our  market  were  removed,  Canada  should  be 
tern  wivs  complete.'^  Appropriate  transition  gj^  qj  error,  and  because  long-range  develop-  able  to  export  3.0  MMb/d  to  the  U.S.  by  1980.' 
measures  to  cushion  the  withdrawal  of  these  ments  may  affect  delivered  prices  in  a  num-  Some  of  this  oil  could  move  to  the  U.S.  East 
prU  lieges  would  be  needed  and  are  considered  jj^f  of  ways  all  of  which  can  and  should  be  Coast  via  a  trans-Canadian  plpeUne  If  one 
at  a  later  point.  To  a  large  extent  such  considered  together  in  the  review  process  we  were  constructed  to  transport  both  Alaskan 
phasing-out  would  be  Justified  even  If  a  ^re  recommending  elsewhere  in  this  paper,  and  Canadian  Arctic  crude,  additionally  pick- 
13.  Persian  Gulf  crude  price. — Foreign  oil  ing  up  Alberta  crude  and  synthetic  produc- 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article.  prices  are  based  upon   the   cost  of  Persian  tlon  enroute." 
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tSb  Ba.anci-  of  f>(j>'nt'iM  - Tlie  net  dollar 
outflow  (or  a  btirrel  of  Canadian  oil  Is  sub- 
st-intlally  less  ihan  that  fur  other  foreign 
sources,  in  spite  of  the  higher  price  for 
Canadian  oil.  moreover,  offsetting  arrange- 
n:«a:s  have  t>een  made  lu  the  pa^l  aud  could 
be  employed  in  the  future 

I6c  Security  of  inland  dciiicir^  —The  risk 
of  polltloa;  Instability  or  animosity  is  gen- 
erally conceded  to  be  lower  in  Canada  than 
('•r  nny  other  maj  >r  oil-producing  country 
M:ireover.  the  risk  of  duer-ilon  of  Canadian 
or.  to  other  export  markets  In  an  emergency 
IS  also  minimal  ^o  long  .is  the  bulk  of  de- 
liveries Is  made  by  InUnd  transport  — pipe- 
line or  the  Great  Lakes  Thus  apart  from 
Eastern  Canadian  lmp<rt  \  ulnerability.  the 
C3  Is  relatively  assured  of  receiving  the  se- 
curity t>eneata  of  any  tariff  preference  it  ex- 
tends 

17  Harmonised  energy  pohnes  Pull  reali- 
sation of  those  benefits  Is  contingent  upon 
ihB  development  of  common  or  harmoruzed 
policies  with  respect  to  petroleum  and  related 
energy  matters 

I7a  Delitery  neticork — Oil  and  gas  de- 
liveries by  means  of  a  tr.ms-Canada  pipeline 
from  the  Alaskan  North  Slope  and  the  Ca- 
nadian Arctic  regions  to  the  L'  S  Midwest  and 
East  Coast  would  be  more  secure  from  peys- 
ic.il  Interruption  and  less  subject  to  expoTl 
diversion  m  an  emergency  than  tanker  move- 
ments either  from  Southern  Alaska  or  via 
the  Northweat  Pa&sage  Such  a  pipeline  could 
also  reduce  the  otherwise  growing  depend- 
ence of  the  U  S  Rtst  Coast  on  tanker  ship- 
ments of  Gulf  Coast  and  Imported  oil 
Agreement  to  allow  construction  and  opera- 
'lon  of  a  trans-Canada  pipeline,  on  equitable 
terms  for  cost-  and  throughput  sharing, 
could  further  stimulate  development  of  bo'h 
crude  and  synthetic  production  In  Canada 
and  thus  maximize  the  benefits  of  a  pteter- 
entlal  tariflT  arrangement  Canadian  acknowl- 
edgement of  unimpeded  transit  rights 
through  the  Northwest  Piuysage  could.  O! 
i.ourse.  also  be  desirable 

17b.  Sunthe'.ic  /Uf-.'-' -  Development  of  the 
Alljerta  tar  sands  has  been  impeded  by  the 
reluctance  of  provincial  authorities  to  Issue 
licenses  while  conventional  production  Is 
still  prorated;  this  bar  should  b«  removed 
wl'h  the  oi^enlng  up  ol  the  U  S  market  Tech- 
nology IS  well  advanced,  but  at  the  slightly 
reduced  minehead  price,  some  lax  or  royalty 
concessions  might  be  necessary  to  promote 
expanded  investment  The  two  governments 
would  facilitate  future  development  by 
agreeing  to  consult  on  harmonized  research 
and  tax  policies  that  would  accelerate  output 
from  synthetic  sources  in  both  countries 

J7c  Import  policu-i  —A  full  CS  tariff 
preference  for  Canadian  oil  is  difficult  to 
justify  while  Canada  continues  t>j  import  all 
of  Its  Eastern  requirements  from  offshore 
sources  "  In  an  emergency  Canada  could  be 
expected  to  turn  to  the  U  3  to  supply  thoee 
Imports,  or  compete  or  whatever  supply  Is 
available  thereby  subtracting  from  the  over- 
all security  value  of  U  S  imports  from  West- 
ern Canada  If  Canada  agrees  to  adopt  a  com- 
mon external  tariff  or  otherwise  to  limit  her 
dependence  on  offshoreo^^i  a  comparable 
proportion  of  her  cflWSCfnptlon,  that  would 
reaolve  the  dlfflculiy  Another  acceptable  ar- 
rangement would  be  fur  Canada  to  make  in- 
ternal arrangements — by  way  of  reserve  de- 
liverable capacity  or  otherwise — such  that 
she  could  certify  her  non-reliance  on  C  3  oil 
In  an  emergency  And  also  g^uaruutee  un- 
diminished delivery  of  then-current  exporta 
to  the  US' 

17d  Related  energy  mattert  —A  special 
preference  for  Canada  may  be  questioned  by 
less-favored  oU-exportlng  countries  The  ar- 
rangement would  be  most  defensible  if  placed 
In  the  context  of  extensive  cooperation 
throughout  the  energy  sector  Such  cooper- 
ation has  already  been  developed  in  specific 
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areas.  .\a  exemplified  by  the  e!ectrU--p>ower 
in'.ereonnectioi\s  Extension  of  this  principle, 
through  agreement  to  open  a  broad-ranging 
discussion  of  trade  liberalization  on  cross- 
boundary  movements  of  all  forms  of  pri- 
mary or  secondary  energy,  would  enhance 
both  the  Intrinsic  value  of  a  Canadian  pref- 
erence system  and  make  It  diplomatically 
more  acceptable 

IS  Vnilateral  I  :>  bilateral  Oil  ion  —Detailed 
negoM.'jtlon  of  all  the  elements  of  the  fore- 
gvHtig  packivge  may  be  expected  to  consume 
a  considerable  penxl  of  time  Extension  of  a 
tariiT  prelereiice  need  not  await  the  outcome 
oi  the  tho--"  negotiations.  If  the  Canadian 
ifo-.  ernmetit  declares  Us  agreement  m  princi- 
ple with  the  essentials  o!  the  propo.>ed  ar- 
rangements There  Is  no  reason  to  expect 
sui>sequent  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
Caii.'.dlaii  negotiators,  and  the  US  would 
iilanys  retain  the  power  to  diminish  the  pref- 
erence If  the  negotiations  broke  down  or 
became  hopelessly  deadlocked  The  prefer- 
ence would  take  the  form  of  a  total  exemp- 
tion from  the  Increase  In  the  existing  US 
tarllT  levels  on  crude  and  products  If  the 
Canadians  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  make  a 
suitable  declaration  of  agreement  in  princi- 
ple, the  US  could  limit  Us  preference  pend- 
ing detailed  negotiations  In  one  of  two  ways 
(li  by  setting  a  tariff  of.  say,  50  cents  on 
Canadian  crude  about  half  way  between  the 
prseent  and  increased  tariff  levels,  or  i2)  by 
hxing  a  quantitative  limit  of.  say.  1  MMb  d 
oi\  the  Canadian  imports  lor  which  a  full 
exemption  from  the  increased  tariff  Is 
granted  The  second  alternative  seems  pref- 
erable, although  an  allocation  system  would 
tae  required.  '  since  It  would  elicit  an  Imme- 
diate increase  in  the  output  frum  existing 
Canadian  fields  while  deferring  hte  U  3  mar- 
ket incentives  for  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  new  Canadian  areas  until  the  nego- 
t'..,t!ons  are  satisfactorily  concluded. 
E    Latin   American   p'eterence 

1\)  F.ices*t  imports  — Although  there  .ire 
t  .iisideratlons  in  favor  of  giving  Latin  Amer- 
ica the  same  unlimited  access  to  our  domes- 
tic market  as  Is  proposed  (or  Canada,  such 
access  would  not  be  compatible  with  the 
other  program  goal  to  maintain  a  12  50  price 
for  U  3  production  Venezuela.  U»e  primary 
exporting  country  in  Latin  America,  Illus- 
trates the  difficulty  In  1968.  Venezuela  ex- 
ported 3  3  i/ash  d  of  oil  -to  other  parU  of 
Ijitlr*  America,  to  Europe.  Canada,  and  the 
V  3  —all  of  which  had  to  compete  with  East- 
ern Hemisphere  oil  at  world  prices  Exempt- 
ing Venezuela  from  the  proposed  tariff  would 
give  Its  oil  a  90  cents  per  barrel  premium 
I  more  during  the  transition)  and  thus  draw 
to  our  market  virtually  all  Venezuelan  ex- 
ports This  Venezuelan  oil  plus  Imports 
expected  from  Canada  would  substantially 
exceed  the  amount  which  the  United  States 
could  absorb  and  still  maintain  a  %2  50  do- 
mestic price  Although  Venezuela  might 
unilaterally  limit  the  flow  to  the  United 
State.H  in  order  to  maintain  the  maximum 
premium  on  each  barrel  exported  and  to 
avcad  undercutting  our  12  50  domestic  price, 
this  cannot  be  assured;  even  ll  11  could, 
there  would  remain  the  problem  of  windfall 
profits  discussed  below,  and  it  would  leave 
control  of  the  U  3  price  in  Venezuelan  hands. 

20  No  mc-eafe  in  output  — Unlike  the 
Canadian  case  a  higher  price  In  the  United 
States  for  Venezuelan  crude  would  not  by 
Itself  lead  to  higher  Venezuel.in  production 
Present  production  is  predicated  on  a  world 
price  and  would  be  forthcoming  without  a 
premium  Further  Venezuelan  prtxluctlon  Is 
primarily  a  policy  decision  for  that  govern- 
ment Venezuela  currently  levies  taxes  and 
royalties  averaging  for  light  crude  about  $110 
per  barrel,  which  exceeds  average  exactions 
by  other  producing  countries  Adjustments 
In  these  levies  and  decisions  by  the  govern- 
ment about  how  fast  It  wishes  to  open  up 
newer  arens  for  production  are  the  primary 


determinants  of  how  much  oil  will  be  forth- 
comini;  from  Venezuela.  Although  a  substan- 
tial premium  might  encourage  the  govern- 
ment to  open  up  new  areas  faster,  there  Is 
g'Kjd  reason  to  believe  tliat  Venezuela  will 
gradually  open  up  these  ureas  even  If  It  must 
compete  at  world  prices  with  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere oil  A  sizable  premium  Is  thus  not 
thought  necessary  to  bring  forth  this  produc- 
tion, and  at  least  In  new  areas  the  major 
result  would  be  to  increase  the  government 
revenue  derived  from  oil 

21.  Windfall  profits  —Ai  noted  earlier  cur- 
rent production  from  Venezuela  Is  sold  at  or 
near  world  prices  This  means  that  any  pret- 
erence  giving  producer^  a  premium  In  the 
U  S.  market  would  result  in  windfall  profits 
for  companies  currently  holding  conces- 
sions •  On  new  concessions,  the  Venezuelan 
government  and  the  companies  could  take 
into  account  the  value  of  the  preference  in 
determining  the  terms  of  service  contracts 
In  these  cases  the  ultimate  beneficiary  would 
probably  be  the  government  of  Venezuela. 

22  Partial  tariff  reduction — We  have  also 
considered  giving  Venezuela  only  a  50  percent 
or  other  partial  tariff  reduction  Instead  of  a 
complete  exemption.  But  Venezuelan  exports 
would  still  earn  a  45  to  60  cents  per  barrel 
premium  in  our  market:  the  incentive  to 
divert  lU  exports  from  other  markets  to  the 
U  S  would  remain  substantially  unaltered.  A 
very  slight  preference,  offset  as  It  could  be 
by  other  marketing  and  refining  considera- 
tions, should  not  significantly  alter  the 
market  distribution  of  Venezuelan  exports 
but  should  help  protect  the  Venezuelan  share 
of  the  U  3  market  against  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere competition  "  Such  a  modest  prefer- 
ence, a  10  cents  per  barrel  reduction.  Is  used 
to  Illustrate  the  equilibrium  plan.  As  the 
level  of  US  imports  Increases,  It  might  be 
possible  to  raise  the  amount  of  preference 

2i  Preference  on  limited  quantities. — It 
might  be  possible  to  avoid  some  of  the  prob- 
lems outlined  earlier  by  granting  a  tariff  re- 
duction on  limited  amounts  of  Venezuelan 
and  other  Latin  American  oil.  Above  that 
limit  Imports  from  Latin  America  would  be 
subject  to  the  same  tariff  as  that  levied  upon 
Eastern  Hemisphere  oil.  Illustrative  limita- 
tions of  a  MMb  d  In  1975  and  4  MMb  d  In 
1980— quantities  the  US  could  readily  ab- 
sorb— are  shown  In  Table  B,  infra. 

2Ja  Allocaton  of  preferred  oil. — As  In  the 
Canadian  case,  denial  or  postponement  of  a 
full  exemption  necessitates  an  additional 
choice  We  cou'.d  allocate  tickets  to  U.S.  re- 
finers for  the  exempt  quota". ■■  If  possible, 
we  would  prefer  to  avoid  that  administrative 
burden,  especially  as  It  becomes  unnecessary 
for  the  rest  of  the  program.  A  possible  alter- 
native would  be  to  charge  a  tariff  on  all  oil 
equal  to  the  weighted  average  of  the  pre- 
ferred tariff  and  the  regular  tariff;  If.  for 
example.  3  MMb  d  were  Imported  from  Ven- 
ezuela when  the  preference  were  limited  to 
2  MMb  d,  the  tariff  could  be  set  equal  to 
two-thirds  of  the  preferred  rate  plus  one- 
third  of  the  regular  rate.  Tariffs  could  be 
collected  at  what  the  government  expected 
the  average  tariff  for  the  year  to  be  with 
settlements  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  over 
or  under -assessment.  A  troublesome  draw- 
back with  this  approach,  other  than  Us  ad- 
ministrative difficulties.  Is  that  Imports  might 
greatly  exceed  the  preference  level,  since  the 
jjercelved  marginal  tariff  for  at  least  the 
smaller  producers  would  be  only  the  average 
rate  In  Canada,  with  numerous  competitive 
producers,  this  drawback  would  probably  be 
dispositive;  In  Veneruela  the  effect  may  de- 
pend on  the  extent  of  production  controlled 
by  the  larger  producers  who  could  be  ex- 
pected to  recognize  the  effect  of  their  actions 
2ib.  Windfalls. — As  noted  earlier  any  such 
plan  Is  likely  to  result  In  windfalls  to  exist- 
ing concessionaires — or,  In  the  event  of  tax 
renegotiation,  to  the  Latin  American  govern- 
ment 
24    Preference  for  new  oil — The  regular 
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tariff  could  be  reduced  by  one-half  on  all 
Latin  American  crude  from  fields  not  under 
active  production  at  the  time  the  new  Import 
program  is  initiated.^"  This  would  provide 
Latin  American  countries  with  a  substantial 
premium — about  45  cents  per  barrel — for  pro- 
duction from  new  areas.  Such  a  preference 
could  Induce  more  rapid  development  of  new 
prodtictlon  from  relatively  secure  areas  and 
thereby  promote  our  security  goals.  In  addi- 
tion there  would  be  several  substantial  ad- 
vantages over  any  other  form  of  partial  pref- 
erence. First,  the  preference  would  not  result 
In  any  windfall  gain  for  the  companies  cur- 
rently producing  In  Latin  America;  no  new 
preference  Is  necessary  to  induce  their  pro- 
duction which  IB  predicated  upon  sales  at  or 
near  the  world  price.' =  Second,  the  problem 
of  oversupply  from  Venezuela  would  be 
avoided  so  that  the  U.S.  price  could  be  main- 
tained without  quantity  restrictions  on  Latin 
American  production.  Expected  volumes  of 
new  production  would  be  very  modest  by 
1975,  and  even  In  1980  only  about  3  MMb/d 
would  be  coming  from  new  fields;  this 
amount  could  readily  be  absorbed  by  that 
date. 

2ia.  Administration. — This  form  of  prefer- 
ence would  not  require  a  system  for  allocat- 
ing the  preferred  production,  but  it  would  be 
necessary  to  Identify  oil  coming  from  new 
areas.  Tagging  new  fields  should  be  rela- 
tively simple;  established  areas  are  well  iden- 
tified, ptirtlcularly  in  Venezuela.  The  more 
difficult  problem  is  keeping  track  of  the 
source  of  oil  during  gathering  and  trans- 
portation to  the  United  States.  A  possible 
solution  would  give  foreign  producers  in  new 
areas  reduced-tariff  selling  certificates  for 
volumes  of  oil  equal  to  their  production  for 
the  previous  year  in  those  areas.  Such  rights 
could  be  transferred  to  any  U.S.  Importer  of 
oil  from  the  country  Involved  and  serve  as 
2  the  importer's  license  to  import  at  the  pre- 

I  3g  ferred  rate.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  pbysl- 

'  X  cally  separate  the  preferred  oil  throughout 

Its  movement  from  the  wellhead  to  the 
United  States.'" 

24b.  Diplomatic  problems. — This  plan 
would  require  at  a  minimum  some  policing 
by  the  exporting  countries  In  certifying  pro- 
duction sources  and  distributing  selling  cer- 
tificates; this  could  become  a  source  of  sus- 
picion or  resentment  between  the  United 
States  and  the  producing  country,  if  either 
were  given  reason  to  doubt  the  full  coopera- 
tion of  the  other, 

25.  Exempfion  for  residual  fuel  oil. — In 
addition  to  whatever  other  preference  is 
given  Latin  America,  it  would  be  possible  to 
restrict  the  residual  fuel  oil  exemption  to 
Latin  American  oil.  This  would  assure  Latin 
America  a  mlnimiun  share  In  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket sind  would  protect  Latin  America  from 
growing  imports  of  Eastern  Hemisphere  resid- 
ual. Because  Latin  America  residual  tends 
to  be  higher  In  sulphur  content  than  that 
made  from  Libyan  crudes,  its  chief  com- 
petitor, this  restriction  might  mean  some  in- 
crease In  the  price  of  residual  fuel  oil  for 
municipalities  limiting  sulphur  content "  to 
cover  the  cost  of  desulphurlzation. 

26.  Equal  treatment  of  Latin  Amerca  and 
Canada. — Apart  from  the  excess-Imports 
problem  and  the  difficulties  of  administering 
a  partial  exemption,  there  are  several  rea- 
sons for  differentiating  Latin  American  from 
Canadian  Imports.  First  of  course  is  the 
security  of  deliverable  supplies:  even  If  Ven- 
ezuela and  other  Latin  American  producers 
were  to  guarantee  non-diversion  to  other  ex- 
p<irt  markets  without  our  consent  in  an 
emergency,  the  present  dependence  of  Europe 
and  Japan  on  relatively  Insecure  Eastern 
Hemisphere  sources  is  such  that  in  any  se- 
vere emergency  we  might  feel  compelled  to 
grant  our  consent  for  any  readily  dlvertible 
supplies — and  Latin  American  exports  fall 
in    that    category.    Second,    several    Latin 


American  countries  are  both  producers  and 
importers  of  oil;  an  "Eastern  Canada"  type 
of  solution  would  have  to  be  negotiated  with 
each  one  of  them  before  a  full  exemption 
could  be  Justified.  Third,  there  Is  an  observed 
difference  between  the  real  costs  of  produc- 
tion In  Canada  and  such  countries  as  Ven- 
ezuela— a  tariff  exemption  for  th  former 
will  call  forth  additional  production  while 
one  for  the  latter  will  generate  mainly  wind- 
falls. Finally,  the  economic  infrastructure 
of  the  United  States  is  and  can  be  far  more 
integrated  with  that  of  Canada  than  with 
the  economy  of  any  Latin  American  coun- 
try; the  possibilities  for  mutually  beneficial 
coordination  of  energy  policies  is  much 
greater. 

27.  Conclusion. — There  are  security  bene- 
fits to  be  gained  from  encouraging  Latin 
American  as  opposed  to  Eastern  Hemisphere 
Imports.  To  take  Just  one  example,  a  selec- 
tive boycott  against  the  United  States  alone 
by  Eastern  Hemisphere  producers  could  be 
deterred  by  readily  available  imports  from 
Venezuela.  Caribbean  imports  are  also  more 
protectible  against  any  submarine  menace 
that  may  occur.  A  full  tariff  exemption,  how- 
ever, would  present  very  real  difficulties.  For 
present   purposes    we    propose    an    initially 


smaller  preference  than  Is  extended  to  Ca- 
nadian imports.  We  also  recommend,  how- 
ever, that  the  question  of  Latin  American 
preferences  be  charged  with  responsibility 
for  the  program — and  that  they  keep  under 
active  consideration  the  possibility  of  ex- 
panding the  preference  system. 

F.  Resulting  import  distribution 
28.  Tabular  presentation. — Table  B  sum- 
marizes the  distribution  of  Imports  under 
various  alternatives.  In  all  cases  the  well- 
head price  for  South  Louisiana  crude  would 
be  maintained  at  $2.50,  and  imports  from 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere  would  be  subject  to 
the  tariffs  set  out  in  Section  B.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  in  no  case  in  which  a  preference 
is  extended  to  Canada  or  Latin  America  do 
Eastern  Hemisphere  Imports  in  1980  exceed 
2.0  MMb  d  (10.5%  of  U.S.  demand).  If  the 
exemption  for  residual  fuel  oil  Imports  were 
limited  to  those  from  Latin  America,  im- 
ports from  Latin  America  might  be  slightly 
increased  and  thoee  from  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere correspondingly  r^uced.  Since  total 
residual  fuel  oil  imports  are  expected  to  be 
only  1.4  MMb/d  in  1980  (1.2  MMb/d  in  1975), 
a  large  part  of  which  probably  come  from 
Latin  America  in  any  case,  any  Increment 
would  be  small. 


TABLE  B -SOURCE  OF  IMPORTS  UNDER  PROPOSED  TARIFF  PLANS' 
[U.S.  lmports-4,7  MMb.d  (1975);  8.0  MMb.d  (1980)1 


Canada ' 


Latin  America! 


Eastern 
Hemisphere 


1975 


1980 


1975 


1910 


1975 


1980 


I.  No  eiempliont' 

II.  Canadian  imports  eiempt 

III.  Canadian  imports  exampt: 

A.  Tariff  raduced  {0.10  on  all  Latin  American  im- 

ports'  

B.  Tariff  reduced  J0.25  on  Latin  American  imports  up 

to  2MMb/d  (1975)  and  4MIHb/d  (1980)  • 

C.  Tariff  reduced  $0.45  on  Latin  American  Imports 

from  new  fields ' 


1.8 

2.0 


2.0 
2.0 
2.0 


1.5 

3.0 


3.0 
3.0 
3.0 


1.8 
1.8 

2.4 

r2.  0 

1.8 


3.5 
3.0 


4.0 
+  4.0 
+3.1 


1.1 
.9 


.3 

-.7 

.9 


3.0 

2.0 


1.0 
-1.0 
-1.9 


>  Residual  fuel  oil  imports  are  included  in  totals.  Tliese  are  expected  to  b«  1.2  fMMb  d  in  1975  and  1.4  MMb.d  in  1980. 
-  Based  on  tli«  following  projected  output  for  Canada. 

Cisa  1-1975, 2.8  MMb/d;  IMO,  3.5  MMb/d. 

Cases  II  and  111-1975, 3.0  MMb/d;  1980, 4.5  MMb  d. 

'  Output  tor  Venezuela,  tha  primary  Latin  American  exporter,  is  expected  lo  be  the  same  in  all  cases  unless  otherwise  noted. 

Cases  l-lll,  1975.  4.1  MMb/d;  IMO,  5.4  MMbd. 

These  estimates  assume  that  Venezuela  adjusts  its  tax  policies  so  as  to  remain  competitive  in  ttx  world  market.  With  any  major 
preference,  these  exports  unless  otherwise  limited  would  be  diyerted  to  the  United  States.  When  Latin  America  and  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  compete  in  the  U.S.  market  at  world  prices,  their  shares  of  total  non-Canadian  imports  are  indeterminate  although 
the  quantities  shown  are  representative  values. 

•  Assumes  Canada  will  choose  to  be  sell-sufficient  in  oil  backing  out  Venezuelan  exports  theie.  These  exports  will  be  redirected 
primarilir  to  tha  United  States. 

>  Transitional  values  for  this  case  are  illustrated  in  table  C.  A  tariff  reduction  ot  this  amount  Is  not  expected  to  lead  to  complete 
diversion  of  Venezuelan  imparts. 

•  Quantities  shown  for  Latin  America  are  the  minimum  expected  imports.  Greater  Latin  American  imports  would  reduce  amounts 
expected  from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

'  The  quantity  shown  for  1980  is  the  minimum  expected  level  of  imports.  The  productior  from  new  areas  in  Venezuela  is  expected 
to  be  0.3  MMb/d  in  1975  and  2.9  MMb'd  in  1980. 

Minor  amounts  would  also  be  imported  from  new  areas  in  other  countiies.  Inasmuch  as  the  preference  accelerates  production 
estimates  ot  output  in  footnote  (-)  would  have  to  be  adjusted  upward. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


G.  Eastern  Hemisphere  security  adjustment 

29.  Rationale. — It  remains  possible  that 
Eastern  Hemisphere  Imports  considered  less 
secure  than  those  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere might  Increase  tinexpectedly  despite 
the  high  proposed  tariff  barriers.  To  guard 
against  this  possibility,  consideration  of  some 
device  for  limiting  Eastern  Hemisphere  im- 
ports to  an  acceptable  range  Is  called  for.  The 
following  paragraphs  discuss  the  nature  of 
such  a  device,  and  the  range  beyond  which 
Eastern  Hemisphere  imports  should  be  In- 
creasingly restricted. 

30.  Adjustments  by  traiffs.  (a)  Upward. — 
The  most  obvious  response  to  undesirable  In- 
creases in  the  volume  of  Eastern  Hemisphere 
imports  is,  under  a  tariff  system,  to  Increase 
the  tariff  on  oil  from  these  sources.  A  method 
of  doing  so  which  Is  consistent  with  the  na- 
tional security  basis  of  the  program  is  to  In- 
crease the  tariff  gradually  when  imports  ap- 
proach or  exceed  the  acceptable  level. 

30b.  Doxcnxcard  adjustments. — On  the 
other  hand,  to  ensure  that  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere oil  continues  to  exert  a  competitive 
influence  in  the  market  and  helps  to  prevent 


tindue  price  Increases  from  other  foreign  and 
domestic  sources,  the  policy  might  call  for  a 
reduction  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  tariff  if 
imports  from  that  area  fell  below  a  small 
nUnimum  ratio  to  U.S.  demand.  The  cause  of 
such  changes  in  Eastern  Hemisphere  Import 
levels  should  be  reviewed  periodically  or 
whenever  a  fundamental  change  in  the  tariff 
structure  is  under  consideration. 

30c.  Minimize  speculation. — Any  changes 
in  tariff  levels  under  an  "automatic"  mecha- 
nism like  this  should  take  place  quickly 
enough  to  minimize  such  speculative  effects 
as  a  race  by  importers  to  beat  a  prospective 
tariff  change  by  massive  changes  in  present 
Import  quantities. 

31.  Desired  Level  of  Eastern  Hemisphere 
Imports,  (a)  Generally. — We  suggest  that  im- 
ports from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  of  about 
10  ""c  of  total  U.S.  demand  under  normal 
circumstances  is  a  tolerable  limit  based  on 
national  security  considerations.*  We  fur- 
ther suggest  that  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 
tariff  should  begin  to  increase  when  Imports 
exceed  the  10  percent  level  and  should  rise 
more  steeply  above  15  percent  of  total  de- 
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maud  Such  a  poUcy  should  ke«p  average  Im- 
port leT«ls  from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 
vrllhin  an  acceptable  range 

Mb.  specific  Proposal —V,'e  propose  that 
the  Urlff  on  ImporU  from  tbe  Eastern  Hem- 
i-sphere  be  adjusted  Uneirly  xs  they  incre-ve 
;rum  10  percent  to  15  percent  of  se.isonally 
.idjusU'd  U  3  demand,  such  that  if  Eastern 
Hemisphere  ImporU  reach  15  percent,  the 
i.iri.T  would  be  increased  by  »  50  The  adju.-.t- 
n\ent  would  add  I  cent  of  tarltf  for  each  I  10 
01  1  percent  increase  in  Un porta  above  10 
percent  of  demand,  up  to  15  percent  Above 
15  percent  the  r.nte  of  increase  should  dou- 
ble, and  the  Interagency  review  of  Import 
poiicv  should  be  Initiated  Conversely.  If 
B.-isiern  Hemisphere  imports  fall  belnw  5  per- 
cent of  US.  dem.md.  the  tana  should  be  re- 
duced at  the  same  ratio  down  to  zero  p>er- 
cent.  such  that  the  '  l.ist  barrel"  imported 
would  enjoy  a  urifT  reducii  ni  of  t  50  below 
the  equilibrium  tariff  on  E»s;ern  Hemisphere 
oil  T/ie  adfustment  ttiould  be  made  quar- 
terly, by  escirnattng  Saltern  Hemtrphere  im- 
ports  at  the  prrvatliTig  tanff  on  f'ue  t>asls 
of  import  trade  in  the  current  qu.irter  and 
then  setting  the  tariff  at  the  Irvel  deterrnmeci 
by  plotting  the  estimated  miporti  against 
the  linear  function  desc-ibed  above.  Por  ex- 
ample If  imports  »ere  projected  At  11  3  per- 
ceni  of  demand  the  additional  tariff  would 
be  $  13  The  new  tariff  should  l>e  announced 
sufBclently  in  advance  of  the  quarter,  per- 
haps one  month,  so  that  corporate  planners 
could  take  it  fully  Inio  account 

32.  Periodic  reiit-u-  —Although  the  short- 
term  adjustments  we  have  s. ingested  are  au- 
lomatlc.  a  periodic  appraisal  of  the  reasons 
for  changes  m  Import  volumes  would  be  de- 
sirable For  example,  a  decline  In  imports 
below  4  percent  might  turn  out  to  result 
from  monopoly  pricing  by  the  exporting 
countries,  we  might  not  wish  to  keeep  tariffs 
•t  their  decreased  levels  in  such  a  circum- 
stance Conversely,  if  world  prices  do  decline 
over  the  long  run  we  might  want  to  recon- 
sider security  fsctors  before  deciding  to  ctm- 
tmue  to  continue  to  exclude  the  lower-priced 
Imports.  The  automatic  mechanl.sm  sug- 
gested here  would  give  the  poUcv-determln- 
mg  agencies  some  time  to  undertake  the 
policy  review  that  will  be  req'Hred  when 
fundamental  ehsnges  occur 

H.    TaANSTTION 

i*.  Objectives 

3  3.     Cf'ir-a!']j     One    reuson    fur    phasing 
changes  in  the  program  over  some  transition 
period    Ls    to   cushion    the    impact   of    thoee 
changes  upon  those  adversely  affected    Sec- 
ond, a  phased  traasltlon  will  enable  program 
managers   to   make   timely   changes   m   pro- 
grammed   tariff    levels    should    key    projec- 
tlona — such  as  thoee  involving  domestic  pro- 
duction   levels    or    foreign    crude    prices    or 
volume* — prove  erroneous    A  third  concelv- 
»bl«   rea«oa   for   a   transition    period    would 
be  to  avoid  windfall   Leadtimea  required  to 
construct    physical    facilities    for    handling 
Increased   Importa    (tankers,   reflnertea.   ma- 
rine    termlnala.      pipelines  >      might      delay 
achievement    of    expected    Import    volumes 
and  prices  for  several  years,  with  resulting 
■hort-term    windfall    profits    for    thoee    pos- 
sessing such  facilities   Preliminary  study  In- 
dicates, however,  that  tnc-emental  volume  of 
imports  i*  the  first  years  folUncing  even  an 
immediate  shift   to  free  fade   would   be  so 
small  that  few  uindfalls  would  occur. 
B.  Specific  transition  measures 
t4   A^eeted  intere^t%  —The  groups  affected 
by    alterations    In     the    program,    and    the 
transition    measures    suggested    to    alleviate 
the  Impact  of  those  changes,  are  as  follows: 
J«a.   Domestic  crude   producers  must   ad- 
Just  to  lower  domestic  crude  prices   The  Im- 
pact on  them  can  be  alleviated  by  a  staged 
decline    In   protective    tariff   levels    over    an 
appropriate    period — perhaps    two    or    three 
years  for  a  change  to  a  (a  60  wellhead  price, 
as  suggested  In  Tables  C.  D,  and  E. 


34b.  All  refiners  will  lose  the  benefit  of 
the  quota  allocation  they  now  receive  To 
the  extent,  however,  that  such  benefits  are 
now  passed  through  to  consumers,  the  re- 
finers themselves  have  no  net  stake  in  the 
value  of  such  allocations  Even  here,  how- 
ever the  al.ocattons  can  be  phased  out 

:!4c  Small  refiners  will  lose  the  benefit  of 
the  favorable  sliding  scale""  method  of  im- 
port allocation  The  'sliding  scale  '  could  be 
phased  out  over  the  same  period  as  the  new 
price  Is  phased  in  or  ev.n  a  longer  period  by 
coii'lnued  u-e  of  a  partial  tariff-free  quota 
III  the  manner  illustrated  in  Tables  C.  D,  and 
E   and   explained   m   Appendix   C 

34d  Rrapienti  of  historKal  allocations 
for  crude  and  produc's  will  lose  these  allo- 
i-atlous  Recipients  of  hUturlcal  crude  al- 
locations are  mainly  large  companies,  and 
should  be  able  to  adju:.t  immediately  "■  Some 
recipients  of  historical  product  allocations 
are  also  In  this  class,  some  of  the  others 
who  might  suffer  gentime  hardship  could  be 
granted  continuing  allocations  during  the 
transuion  period  by  the  OH  Import  Appeals 
Board 

34e  Preient  importer^  of  "un/inri^cd  oil.\  ' 
would  have  to  adjust  to  classification  of  "un- 
finished oils'  as  product*  requiring  payment 
of  a  higher  tariff  than  on  crude  These  im- 
porters should  not  'suffer  greatly  because  (  1) 
the  aiitl-lpated  tariff  differential  for  products 
will  be  small,  and  i2i  Importers  could  be 
allowed  to  bring  in  a  proportion  of  unfin- 
I'.hed  Oils  under  the  tariff-free  quota  all>50ft- 
tiona  granted  during  the  transition  period 
Uf  Kcfipicnts  of  uperial  impo't  prtfilrgei 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  might 
ha. e  their  competitive  advantage  reduced 
Since  these  importers  will  still  receive  consid- 
erable benefits  during  the  transition  period— 
the  privilege  of  importing  crude  tariff-free 
to  the  mainland  — further  assistance  should 
be  granted  only  on  a  hardship  ba.-.is  and 
then  solely  to  prevent  adverse  effects  on  the 
Islands'  economies 

J<5  WeU  Coa^t  crude  prire,'— now  lower 
than  else'Ahere  in  the  country  — must  ulti- 
mately adjust  to  parity  with  those  on  the 
East  Coast  The  new  parity  will  be  at  a  lower 
level  than  existing  prices.  And  during  the 
transition  period,  a  temporary  price  rise  on 
the  West  Coast  could  be  prevented  by  a  sep- 
arate, transitional,  tariff-free  quota  for  that 
region,  as  Illustrated  in  Tables  C,  D,  and  E 
34h  Consumers  would  no  longer  receive 
the  benefits.  If  any.  of  low-cost  foreign  oil 
now  Imported.  The  tariff  would  appropriate 
the  difference  between  foreign  and  domestic 
prices.  Some  of  that  difference  may  now  be 
passed  through  to  consumers  To  that  extent, 
the  tariff  would  raise  consumer  prices.  But 
consumer  prices  can  be  made  to  decline 
steadily  by  combining  an  Initially-high  but 
steadily-declining  tariff  with  a  steadily-de- 
creasing tariff-free  quota,  with  the  quota 
disappearing  when  the  tariff  reaches  lU  equi- 
librium level.  The  mechanism  la  Illustrated 
In  Tables  C,  D.  and  E. 

C  US.  production  during  tran.^ition 
35  Prorationing  effects  —The  level  of  U  S. 
cnide  production  during  a  197&  1973  or  1970- 
1973  transition  period  will  depend  upon  the 
reaction  of  regulatory  officials  In  the  two 
main  producing  states.  Texas  and  Louisiana 
Those  officials  will  largely  determine  the  rate 
at  which  the  3  MMb  d  In  present  V.8  ezcesa 
producing  capacity  over  30"  of  present  U  S. 
crude  output  — will  be  drawn  Into  production 
The  accompanying  tables  estimate  that  all  of 
this  producing  capacity  will  be  brought  Into 
use  within  2'^  years,  for  several  reasons. 
Plrit,  substituting  a  steadlly-falllng  tariff  for 
the  present  quota  will  make  clear  to  state  au- 
thorities the  futility  of  attempting  to  main- 
tain prices  by  restricting  production,  which 
would  succeed  only  In  attracting  greater 
Imports  Second,  with  no  Incentive  to  keep 
production  below  the  efficient  rate,  state  reg- 
ulators should  be  Impelled  to  permit  produc- 


tion    la     the     lowest-cost    manner.    Third, 
steadily -declining  prices  wlU  give  U.8.  pro- 
ducers a  strong  incentive  to  market  more  oil 
at    the    Immediate    higher   price,   and    state 
authorities  may  well  respond  to  united  pro- 
ducer demands.  Fourth,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  can  and  should  free  producers  on 
offshore  federal  lands — where  excess  capacity 
totals  about  500,000  b  d— from  state  produc- 
tion controls.  Such  federal  decontrol — or  even 
its    imminent    prospect- might    well    Impell 
slate  authorities  to  relax  their  controls. 
D.  Illustrative  transition  outline 
JS    Tables  and  notes  eri>lained  —Pot  pur- 
poses of  Illustration.  Tables  C  and  D,  together 
vslth    accompanying    appendices    and    nc>tes, 
outline  3-year  (1970-1972)  and  3  year  (1970 
1973)  transitions  to  an  equilibrium  In  which 
a  ta  50  Oulf  Coast  wellhead  price  Is  achieved 
by  a  tariff  system   Eastern  Hemisphere  crude 
Imports  pay  the  highest  tariff   Latin  Ameri- 
can imports  other  than  residual  fuel  oil  (for 
u>e  as  fuel  or  for  desulphurtzatlon)  pay  tO  10 
per  barrel  less    Canadian  Importa  and  Latin 
American  residual  fuel  oil  Imports  pay  only 
the  existing  tariffs  (80  106  and  0  0525  per  bar- 
rel,    respectively).     Product     Imports    from 
sources  other  than  Canada  would  pay  »0  15 
more  than  the  applicable  crude  tariffs    The 
objective  Is  to  move  domestic  market  prices 
smoothly  to  their  lower  levels  In  all  sections 
of    the    country,    while    Imports    rise    very 
graduallv  to  their  higher  level.  The  annually- 
declining    tariff    determines    Interim    prices, 
which  decline  linearly  in  Tables  C  and  D  and 
as  shown   In  Table  E    An   annual  declining 
tariff-free  quota   In   Districts  I-IV   allows   a 
near-linear  drop  In  consumer  costs  In  Tables 
C  and  D   A  separate  tariff-free  quota  In  Dis- 
trict 'V  prevents  the  price  there  from  rising 
during    the    transition.    The    key   transition 
figures    are    shown    in   Tables   C,   E    (2-yenr 
transitions) .  and  D  (3-year  transition) :  foot- 
notes   additional  tables    and  appendices  set 
out  assumptions  and  calculations 

rOOTNOTKS 

'Mirket  demand  prorationing  Is  used  to 
restrict  production  beyond  the  degree  neces- 
sary to  prevent  waste.  Stale  laws  restricting 
production  to  the  so-called  "maximum  effi- 
cient rate"  should  be  distinguished  from 
those  efforts  to  restrain  market  production  to 
what  the  regulators  believe  the  market  can 
absorb  at  prevailing  (or  higher)  prices. 

'  An  auction  of  quota  tickets  tends  to  have 
»  similar  advantage,  but  Its  beneficial  effect 
Is  smaller.  Under  a  Urlff.  the  buyer  has  (1) 
cjuilnuous  (2)  virtually  unlimited  access  to 
foreign  supplies  (3)  at  a  government-deter- 
mined tariff  charge.  Under  a  quota-auction 
system,  however,  the  buyer  has  only  ( 1 ) 
periodic  (2)  access  to  a  fixed  number  of 
tickets  (3)  at  a  charge  largely  determined  by 
the  bids  of  integrated  International  rivals 
who  might  have  an  interest  In  keeping  tickets 
out  of  the  hands  of  others. 

•U  should  be  noted  that  the  full  transi- 
Uon  to  a  »2.60  price  would  not  occur  In  1970. 

•The  relatively  small  sU»  of  US.  demand 
for  foreign  oil  would  make  price  cutting  un- 
profitable for  Eastern  Hemisphere  producers, 
unless  they  could  successfully  prevent  their 
price  cuU  from  spreading  to  such  larger  mar- 
kets as  Europe.  Price  discrimination  on  such 
a  large  scale  would  be  difflciUt  to  Implement 
and  to  disguise.  Of  course.  Integrated  inter- 
nauonal  companies  might  bring  In  more  of 
their  own  oil  without  affecting  apparent 
transaction  prices.  But  any  significant 
changes  In  volume  could  be  detected  and 
corrected  in  the  continuing  review  of  the 
import  progrim. 

•  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
pliase-out  period  for  special  beneficiaries  of 
the  quota  allocation  can  be  longer  than  the 
phase-In  for  the  new  general  price. 

*  Hearings  on  Oovernmental  Intervention 
in  the  Market  Mechanism — The  Petroleum 
Industry,  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust arid  Monopoly  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
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Committee,  part  1,  pp.  320-21  (April  2.  1960) 
(statement  of  John  H.  Utchblau);  Standard 
Oil  Co.  (NJ  )  Submission  No.  125-D  at  p.  4. 
The  fob  price  of  34*  Persian  Gulf  crude  Is 
taken  as  $1  52,  Including  »0.22  for  non-gravity 
quality  adjustments;  making  the  stuidard 
adjustment  of  $0  02  for  each  degree  of  gravity 
yields  a  price  equivalent  to  our  30°  Louisiana 
crude  of  $1.44;  and  we  have  "rounded"  the 
price  to  H  435  In  order  to  obtain  an  even 
figure  after  adding  the  existing  tariff  of  $0,105 
per  barrel. 

"  See  part  three,  paragraph  27c. 
'  See  part   two.   '  35.   the  calculations  are 
adjusted  to  include  a  $0.14  gathering  charge 
from  Louisiana  wellhead  to  plpehead. 

•Total  1930  production  of  4.5  MMb  d  Is 
assumed  to  Include  1 .5  MMb  d  from  new  dis- 
coveries in  the  Arctic  and  or  the  offshore 
Atlantic  areas;  on  the  assumption  that  Cana- 
da limits  her  Imports  to  26'c  of  Internal  de- 
mand. 1.5  MMb  d  would  be  unavailable  for 
export. 

"  Pipeline  costs  from  Edmonton  to  New 
York  would  be  approximately  60e  per  barrel 
with  a  throughput  of  1.0  MMb  d  or  more  by 
1980.  An  Edmonton  wellhead  price  of  $2.39 
(VS.)  per  barrel  thus  equates  to  $3.00  in 
New  York,  including  a  tarlH  of  10.5<,  which 
Is  within  10  cents  of  our  projected  East  Coast 
equilibrium  price  of  $2.91.  (See  table  1.) 

Transport  costs  from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Ed- 
monton, via  the  McKenzle  Valley,  are  esti- 
mated at  45-55  cents,  bbl.,  which  Implies  a 
wellhead  price  on  the  North  Slope  of  $1.06- 
$1.96  per  barrel  ($a.81-.50-.45,  .55).  The  lat- 
ter is  close  to  the  hetback  price  based  upon 
current  District  V  prices.  Since  the  first  sec- 
tions of  the  pipeline  would  carry  crude  both 
to  the  U.S.  midwest  and  the  East  Coast,  fur- 
ther economies  of  scale  could  be  realized,  and 
penetration  of  Alaskan  and  Arctic  oil  to  the 
U.S.  East  Coast  Is  virtually  assured. 

"  In  either  event  the  exemption  for  prod- 
uct imports  from  Canada  should  be  lim- 
ited— as  it  Is  under  the  present  overland 
exemption — to  products  derived  from  Cana- 
dian crude. 

'•  See  \  23a,  infra,  for  a  description  of  pos- 
sible allocation  methods. 

"  Because  taxes  on  production  are  subject 
to  renegotiation  via  changes  in  the  "tax  ref- 
erence price,"  Venezuela  might  be  able  to 
raise  this  price  and  thus  recapture  wind- 
falls accruing  to  the  companies. 

"See  Table  B,  infra,  note  (c);  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  preference  the  Venezuelan  share 
of  the  U.S.  market  Is  indeterminate. 
'» See  Part  Three.  T  3ld. 
<•  A  maximum,  e.g.,  16  percent  of  total  UjB. 
demand  on  the  amount  of  preferred  Imports 
from  any  one  country  might  be  considered. 
No  country.  Including  Venezuela,  is  likely  to 
reach  this  level  before  1980. 

"  The  service  contracts  currently  being 
negotiated  in  Venezuela  are  premised  on  re- 
ceipt of  world  prices  In  export  markets  and 
so  might  have  to  be  excluded  from  the  pref- 
erence arrangement. 

"Steps  would  also  have  to  be  taken  to 
prevent  exporting  countries  frcan  selling 
their  new  oil  to  us  at  premlimi  prices  while 
Importing  oil  from  old  or  other  sources  at 
world  prices. 

>•  See  Part  Three,  '"  27c. 
■"The  10  percent  figure  Is  based  on. 
among  other  things,  (1)  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment suggestion  that  this  Is  a  tolerable  level 
for  Insecure  Imports:  (2)  the  tolerablUty  U 
necessary  of  up  to  10  percent  rationing  to 
cover  Its  loss,  and  (3)  the  fact  that  our  pro- 
jection of  Eastern  Hemisphere  Imports  to  the 
US.  at  a  $2.50  price  Is  slightly  lower  than 
10  percent  In  1975.  and  slightly  higher  In 
1980.  Of  course,  authority  should  be  retained 
to  suspend  this  mechanism  In  special  cases, 
such  as  a  temporary  Interruption  of  Ven- 
ezuelan oil  exports  to  the  U.S. 

"  It  appears  that  smaller  "northern  tier" 
refiners,  which  now  use  mainly  Canadian 
crxide  and  receive  special  historical  alloca- 


tions which  they  exchange,  would  be  ade- 
quately provided  for  under  a  program  per- 
mitting unlimited  imports  of  Canadian  oil 
upon  payment  of  the  existing  (10.5<*  bbl.) 
tariff  and  allowing  Canadian  oil  to  quallf> 
as  an  "Input"  for  purposes  of  computing 
tariff-free  quota  allocations  to  be  granted 
refiners  during  the  transition   period. 


TACOMA  COFFEE  HOUSE  INCIDENT 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  in  1790, 
when  the  States  were  considering  the 
ratiflcation  of  our  Constitution,  they  de- 
manded the  inclusion  of  a  Bill  of  Rights. 
The  Founding  Fathers  knew  that  only 
through  the  guarantee  of  certain  free- 
doms could  our  democracy  flourish. 

The  two  centuries  which  have  passed 
since  our  founding  have  not  lessened 
the  import  of  those  rights.  Any  infringe- 
ment upon  them  undermines  the  very 
basis  of  our  democracy. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  brought  to 
my  attention  that  the  Department  of 
the  Army  Is  presently  imdertaking  steps 
to  place  certain  coffee  houses  near  mili- 
tary bases  "off  limits"  for  reasons  which 
may  violate  first  amendment  guarantees. 
One  such  incident  has  occurred  in  Ta- 
coma,  Wash,  where  the  Armed  Forces 
Disciplinary  Control  Board  has  Initiated 
such  action  against  the  Shelter  Half  Cof- 
fee House.  The  stated  basis  for  this  ac- 
tion Ls  that  the  coffee  house  is  a  "source 
of  dissident  counseling  and  literature 
and  other  activities  inimical  to  the  good 
morale,  order,  and  discipline  within  the 
armed  services."  Apparently,  the  Dis- 
ciplinary Control  Board  concerns  itself 
with  the  disemination  of  ideas  during  the 
time  servioemen  are  off  duty.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  the  free  interchange  of 
ideas  during  the  time  soldiers  are  off  duty 
can  Interfere  with  the  performance  of 
their  niilitary  functions. 

I  have  therefore  written  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  requesting  a  full  in- 
vestigation of  this  matter.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  con- 
tent of  that  letter  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  b6iiig  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  printed  in  the  Recors,  as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  22, 1970. 
Hon.  STAin.KT  R.  Rbsob, 

Secretary  of  the  Army,  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Army.   The  Pentagon,   Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Me.  Sbcketabt:  It  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  that  the  Armed  Forces  Dis- 
ciplinary Control  Board,  'Western  'Washing- 
ton-Oregon   Area,    has    Initiated    action    to 
place  the  Shelter  Half  Coffee  House  of  Ta- 
coma,  Washington,  "off  limits"  to  all  per- 
sonnel serving  In  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  Disciplinary  Control  Board  took  this 
action  on  the  basis  that  the  Coffee  House  was 
a  "source  of  dissident  counselling  and  lit- 
erature and  other  activities  Inimical  to  the 
good  morale,  order,  and  discipline  within  the 
Armed  Services."  The  date  of  January  23, 
1970,  has  been  set  aside  for  the  proprietors 
of  the  Coffee  House  to  appear  before  the  Dis- 
ciplinary Oontrol  Board  and  show  cause 
why  It  should  not  be  placed  "off  limits." 

The  Board  does  not  allege  any  criminal 
activities  on  the  part  of  either  servicemen 
or  the  Coffee  House.  It  concerns  Itself  with 
the  dissemination  of  Ideas  during  the  time 
servicemen  are  off-duty.  The  free  Inter- 
change of  Ideas,  particularly  during  off-duty 
hours,  should  be  g^uaranteed  as  a  basic  right 
of   all   Americans,   whether  In   the  military 


service  or  not.  Therefore,  the  Disciplinary 
Control  Board's  propwsed  action  appears  to 
■violate  the  First  Amendment  which  guar- 
antees freedom  of  speech,  press,  and  as- 
sembly. These  freedoms  are  the  backbone 
of  American  democracy;  they  Inhere  to  every 
American  at  birth  and  cannot  be  Infringed 
merely  because  the  man  dons  a  imlform. 

In  May  1969  the  Department  of  the  Army 
issued  a  directive  on  "Guidance  on  Dis- 
sent" This  directive  explicitly  points  out 
the  necessity  of  protecting  servicemen's  con- 
stitutional rights.  On  September  12,  1969, 
the  Department  of  Defense  issued  a  direc- 
tive, "Guidelines  for  Handling  Dissent  and 
Protest  Among  Members  of  the  Armed 
Forces."  This  directive  nxade  no  mention  of 
the  necessity  of  protecting  these  constitu- 
tional rights. 

Article  III,  Section  B  of  the  September 
directive  states  that  commanders  have  the 
authority  to  place  establishments  "off  limits" 
when  the  "activities  taking  place  there  .  .  . 
Involve  acts  with  a  significant  adverse  effect 
on  members'  health,  morale,  and  welfare." 
Because  these  latter  terms  are  not  clearly 
defined,  nor  the  need  for  protection  of  serv- 
icemen's constitutional  rights  specifically 
enumerated,  It  appears  that  the  interchange 
of  Ideas  and  opinions  between  servicemen 
and  civilians  is  now  within  the  discretionary 
powers  of  the  local  military  commander. 

The  nebulous  nature  of  the  charges 
brought  against  the  Shelter  Half  Coffee  House 
appears  to  be  a  further  broadening  of  the 
discretionary  powers  of  local  commanders 
without  concomitant  safeguards  for  serv- 
icemen's constitutional  rights. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  by  this  type 
of  Incident  because  It  occurs  In  the  wake  of 
other  Incidents  In  which  the  military  has 
appeared  to  be  less  than  sensitive  to  service- 
men's rights.  Among  these  are  charges  of 
harassment  of  military  personnel  who  voice 
dissenting  views  on  the  war  In  Vietnam  and 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment  of  servicemen 
confined  to  military  prisons. 

I  therefore  request  that  you  immediately 
conduct  a  full  investigation  of  the  Shelter 
Half  Coffee  House  Incident. 

I  further  urge  that  you  Immediately  Issue 
orders  to  all  ccxnmandlng  officers  prohibiting 
the  placing  of  civilian  establishments  off 
limits  merely  because  they  constitute  a  place 
for  discussion,  counselling,  and  literature  of 
a  nature  which  the  Army  may  not  approve. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  E.  Qoodeli.. 


ADVISORY  PANEL  TO  PUBLIC 
WORKS  COMMITTEE  ON  ECOLOG- 
ICAL AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  POL- 
ICY IS  FORMED 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  18,  1970,  I  annoimced  the  for- 
mation of  a  panel  of  expert  consultants 
to  advise  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works 
on  a  continuing  basis  concerning  mat- 
ters bearing  on  ecological  and  environ- 
mental policy. 

It  was  stated  in  the  announcement  that 
I  have  been  cognizant,  as  have  other 
members  of  the  committee,  of  the  need 
for  expert  and  indepiendent  scientific  and 
technical  guidance  on  the  complex  prob- 
lems over  which  we  have  legislative  jur- 
isdiction. For  several  months  we  have 
been  discussing  with  eminent  and  na- 
tionally recognized  scientists  the  feasi- 
bility of  establishing  an  advisory  panel 
to  bring  to  the  deliberations  of  the  PubUc 
Works  Committee  the  best  of  contem- 
porary scientific  thought  in  the  field  of 
ecological  and  environmental  poUcy.  The 
response  from  the  scientific  community 
has  been  universally  favorable. 
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The  growmK  concern  among  scien- 
ti.-td  concerrung  the  de«radation  of  our 
environment  is  being  iraruslormed  into 
tlie  desire  for  action.  Our  panel  of  con- 
sultants *ill  provide  a  new.  more  effec- 
tive and  more  direct  channel  of  com- 
munication between  the  scientific  coiii- 
nuiiutv  and  the  legislative  processes 

The  panel  will  advise  the  committee 
and  the  staff  on  the  specific  programs 
and  policies  under  the  mnsdiction  of  the 
commiUee.  such  as  highway  and  related 
tiansporUtion  problems,  water  resources 
development,  and  the  general  problems 
of  water  and  air  pollution  and  solid  waste 
disposal.  We  will  also  seek  assistance 
fro:n  the  panel  on  long-term  environ- 
mental problems  that  are  not  now  beir.4 
closely  addressed  by  any  of  the  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress— such  as  the  cnvi- 
roixmcntal  impbcations  of  our  present 
and  future  fuels  policies,  the  clmiatic 
eflects  of  jet  aircraft,  the  impact  on  the 
environment  of  other  existing  and  an- 
ticipated technologies,  and  the  need  for 
new  water  resources  development  poli- 
cies in  relation  to  population  trends. 

I  am  gratified  to  announce  the  follow - 
mg  persons  who  have  agreed  to  serve 
as  coiisultants  to  the  committee.  Other 
experts  will  be  added  as  the  focus  of  com- 
mittee activiues  Is  directed  to  specific 
areas  of  mquiry : 

Dr  James  R  Arnold,  professor  of 
chemistry  and  dean  of  sciences.  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  San  Diego. 

Dr.  Rolf  Eliassen,  professor  of  environ- 
menUl  engmeering.  Stanford  University. 
Dr.  Jean  H.  Futrell.  professor  of  chem- 
Lstry.  University  of  Utah. 

I>r  Ralph  Lapp,  nuclear  physicist 
Dr    Gene  E    Likens,  associate  profes- 
sor,   ecology    and    systematics.    Cornell 
University 

Prof.  Ian  McHarg.  Department  of 
Landscape  Architecture  and  Regional 
Planning.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Schultz,  Brookings  In- 
stitution and  former  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget. 

Dr.  Ernest  Tsivoglou,  Department  of 
Sanitary  Engineering,  Georgia  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Watt,  professor  of  zool- 
ogy, systems  of  ecology,  University  of 
California. 

Dr.  O.  M.  Woodwell.  ecologist,  Brook- 
haven  National  Laboratory. 

Dr.  Joseph  L.  Sax.  professor  of  law. 
University  of  Michigan. 

Dr.  Robert  R.  Curry,  petroleum  geol- 
ogist. University  of  Montana. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  has 
had  broad  Jurisdiction  In  environmental 
matters,  by  law  and  precedent,  for  many 
years.  Tlie  committee  has  primary  Juris- 
diction over  water  pollution  imder  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
In  1963.  we  established  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion, which  became  a  standing  subcom- 
mittee in  1965.  Since  the  establishment  of 
this  subcommittee,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  has  authored  all  the  major 
water  pollution,  air  pollution,  and  solid 
waste  disposal  legislation.  In  addition, 
we  have  In  the  past  6  years  included  our 
concern  for  environmental  quality  In  our 
highway  leslalation.  in  legislation  au- 
thorizlac  major  water  resources  develop- 


ment programs,  and  in  our  regional  eco- 
nomic development  programs. 


CON'CLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

.\!r  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent   IS  there  further  morning'  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
further  morning  buMne.-s''  If  not  morn- 
ing busiiH'.ss  is  clo.'ed 


ORG,\NIZED  CRIME  CONTROL 
ACT  OF   1969 

T!ie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Under  the 
l.rev:ou>  order,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unnni.-'hed  business  which 
will  best.ited 

The  .\ssisT.^NT  Lecislative  Clerk  A 
bill  'S  30'  relating  to  the  control  of  or- 
ganucd  crime  in  the  United  States. 

Mr    THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  of  crime  in  American  .society  has 
reached  cru:is  proportions.  Tliose  of  us 
who  live  in  the  Nations  Capital  are  very 
familiar  with  the  climate  of  fear  created 
by   criminal   activities.    Fear   for   one's 
bodily  safety  and  for  the  security  of  one's 
home  and  property  has  become  a  stand- 
ard condition  for  living  in  Washington 
and  in  most  other  major  American  cities. 
Citizen  reaction  to  the  grow  th  of  criml- 
inal  activity  throughout  our  Nation  was 
in  part  resix)nsible  for  the  election  of 
President  Nixon  As  President  he  has  sent 
to  the  Congress  a  package  of  legislation 
designed    to    reverse    the    crime    rate 
throughout    the    country    and    here    In 
Washington.   Hearings  have  been  held 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures  and  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee  have  acted  favorably  on  the 
bill  now  before  us  known  as  the  Orga- 
nized Crime  Control  Act  of  1969, 1  believe 
It  is  time  for  this  body  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  this  problem  by  passing 
this  legislation  which  will  create  addi- 
tional weapons  for  the  Presidents  arsenal 
in  the  war  against  crime. 

Mr.  President,  when  most  of  us  think 
of  organized  crime,  we  immediately  think 
in  terms  of  illegal  gambling  and  other 
forms  of  vice.  We  should  remember,  how- 
ever, that  the  growth  of  organized  crime 
has  contributed  greatly  to  crime  in  the 
streets.  The  high  Incidence  of  armed 
robbery  of  both  businesses  and  Individ- 
uals and  the  Increasing  rate  of  break- 
ing and  entering  into  private  homes  can 
be  traced  to  the  increase  in  narcotic  ad- 
diction. Dope  addicts  have  to  steal  to 
support  their  habits.  They  must  either 
steal  cash  or  goods  which  can  be  "fenced" 
for  cash.  Organized  crime  Is  instnmien- 
tal  in  the  Illegal  narcotics  trade  and  also 
in  the  fencing  of  stolen  goods.  Thus  we 
can  see  that  if  organized  crime  Is  suc- 
cessfully attacked,  a  decrease  in  street 
crime  which  affects  all  citizens  would 
also  occur. 

The  calculated  growth  of  crime  and 
particularly  organized  crime  through 
various  activities  such  as  gambling,  loan 
sharking,  narcotics  and  other  forms  of 
vice  ht^*!  numerous  causes,  but  chief 
among  them  has  been  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  which  has  tied  the  hands  of  law- 
enforcement  oflQcers  by  creating  unreal- 


istic procedures  that  work  to  the  advan- 
tage of  organized  crime. 

Mr.  President,  part  of  tlie  crime  prob- 
lem we  face  in  this  country  comes  from 
an  uisldious  and  invisible  empire  desig- 
nated by  various  names,  the  best  known 
ol  which  are  Uie  Mafia  and  the  Cosa 
Nostra.  It  is  because  of  various  Supreme 
Court  opinions  that  have  been  handed 
dow  n  and  the  runaway  crime  rate  that  we 
are  now  considering  S.  30,  which  con- 
tains provisions  designed  to  obtain  con- 
\ictions  of  crmiinals.  Let  us  not,  like 
the  Supreme  Court,  create  loopholes 
through  which  criminal  can  walk,  by 
narrow  and  imrealistic  technical  and 
procedural  considerations. 

The  crime  situation  has  changed  since 
I  was  a  circuit  judge,  and  I  feel  that  the 
language  of  this  bill  is  now  mandatory. 
There  is  sound  legal  argument  to  sup- 
port  each  and  every  provision  of  this 
legislation.  It  was  hammered  out  in  the 
subcommittee,  and  carefully  considered 
by  the  full  committee,  after  several  pro- 
ductive meetings  in  which  members  of 
the  committee  gave  their  best  effort  to 
developing  the  most  effective  legislation 
possible  within  constitutional  boundaries. 
Mr.  President,  I  shall  briefly  review 
the  bill.  Under  title  I.  special  grand  juries 
to  concentrate  on  criminal  activities  are 
provided  for  in  major  metropohtan  areas. 
These  grand  juries  will  be  empowered  to 
stay  in  session  up  to  36  months,  can  sub- 
pena  witnesses,  compel   testimony   and 
issue  public  reports  as  well  as  bring  in- 
dictments. Under  title  II.  provisions  are 
contained  In  the  bill  for  expanding  the 
granting  of  Immunity  from  self  incrimi- 
nation in  legislative  and  court  proceed- 
ings in  order  to  make  better  use  of  wit- 
nesses in  criminal  proceedings.  Under 
these  provisions,  immunity  from  the  use 
of   testimony   Itself,   rather   than  from 
prosecution  Itself  is  afforded.  This  will 
facilitate  compelling  witnesses  to  testify, 
as  this  inrununity  will  prevent  the  use  of 
the  fifth  amendment.  Title  m  provides 
for  contempt  proceedings  without  bail  for 
recalcitrant  witnesses  in  grand  Jury  and 
court  proceedings.  Title  ni  also  makes 
witnesses  who  avoid  State  proceedings 
subject  to  Federal  prosecution.  This,  in 
conjunction  with  the  previous  title  con- 
cerning immunity,  will  help  prosecutors 
In  obtaining  convictions  where  they  have 
been  in  the  past  hampered  because  they 
were  unable  to  secure  testimony.  Title  IV 
makes  It  easier  to  convict  witnesses  of 
perjury.  Title  V  provides  that  the  UJ3. 
Attorney  General  can  maintain  witnesses 
and  their  families  under  Federal  protec- 
tion when  they  testify  In  matters  involv- 
ing organized  crime.  Title  VI  provides  for 
the  taking  of  depositions  of  witnesses  in 
criminal  cases  In  order  to  preserve  their 
testimony  In  the  event  they  are  unable 
to  testify.  Title  V  and  title  VI  should  be 
most  beneficial  in  aiding  Federal  prose- 
cutors in  securing  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses against  people  Involved  in  orga- 
nized crime.  The  present  dlfBcultles  in 
gathering  evidence  have  been  a  substan- 
tial impediment  to  the  effective  prosecu- 
tion of  criminals  Involved  in  organized 
crime. 

Mr.  Piesident.  title  vn  of  the  bill  deals 
with  litigation  concerning  evldenee.  This 
is  a  difflctilt  and  complicated  subject.  The 
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most  common  situation  which  will  be 
covered  by  this  particuar  provision  would 
be  a  criminal  trial  in  which  a  defendant 
tries  to  delay  the  trial  by  getting  into 
extensive  and  entangled  litigation  on 
questions  regarding  admissibility  of  evi- 
dence. This  provision  creates  a  type  of 
statute  of  limitation  so  that,  as  to  a  crime 
occurring  5  years  after  the  event,  a  crimi- 
nal can  no  longer  raise  questions  related 
to  illegally  obtained  evidence  in  prior 
prosections. 

We  must  remember  that  defendants 
who  are  part  of  organized  crime  have  the 
funds  with  which  to  secure  the  services 
of  experienced  criminal  lawyers  who  are 
experts  in  the  use  of  technical  and  pro- 
cedural arguments  to  secure  the  release 
of  their  clients.  This  is  a  complicated  de- 
vice, but  it  is  one  which  is  necessary  In 
order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  mod- 
ern-day criminal  jurisprudence. 

Mr.  President,  a  significant  portion  of 
this  legislation  deals  with  sjmdicated 
gambling,  and  provisions  are  contained 
in  the  bill  designed  to  severely  curb  and 
limit  the  activities  of  gamblers,  and  thus 
remove  a  major  source  of  Income  from 
organized  criminals.  One  such  provision 
would  allow  both  State  and  Federal  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  use  evidence  ob- 
tained by  means  of  electronic  devices  in 
gambling  prosecutions. 

In  this  day  and  time,  racketeers  are 
very  much  interested  In  gaining  inroads 
into  legitimate  business  in  order  to  set  up 
"fronts"  for  their  Illegal  operations.  The 
committee  has  come  up  with  a  provision, 
designated  as  title  IX  of  S.  30.  which 
makes  it  possible  to  ferret  out  and  ex- 
pose such  activities  of  criminals  and 
their  influence  in  supposedly  legitimate 
businesses  through  the  use  of  antitrust 
devices.  This  Is  an  Important  provision 
of  this  legislation  which  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  eliminating  an  avenue 
whereby  the  criminal  element  has  dis- 
posed of  Its  ill-gotten  gains  through  legit- 
imate business. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  favorite  de- 
vices of  organized  crime  is  to  infiltrate  a 
company,  build  It  up.  and  then  let  It  go 
broke  so  that  It  can  take  advantage  of 
certain  tax  provisions  and  other  devices 
thus  disposing  of  o-  protecting  a  large 
treasury  of  Illegally  obtained  dollars.  This 
provision  will  help  in  curbing  this  activ- 
ity. 

There  are  some  in  this  coimtry  who 
make  a  profession  of  being  criminals  and 
they  are  very  diCBcult  to  deal  with.  Put- 
ting them  in  prison  for  a  short  period  of 
time  does  not  do  much  good.  First,  it  does 
not  take  them  out  of  circulation  per- 
manently; second,  they  are  hardened 
criminals  and  do  not  Intend  to  be  reha- 
bilitated. The  special  offenders  provision 
in  this  legislation  provides  for  a  special 
sentencing  of  dangerous  repeat  offenders. 
It  would  allow  the  removal  of  profes- 
sional criminals  from  the  American  en- 
vironment. 

Mr.  President,  these  provisions  are  new 
and  unique  approaches  to  combat  orga- 
nized crime.  These  Ideas  are  the  products 
of  fine  legal  minds  In  the  Department  of 
Justice:  they  have  also  been  approved 
by  those  of  us  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  on  the  subcommittee  who 
have  practiced  law  and  are  familiar  with 


the  problems  of  law  enforcement  and  the 
problems  of  criminal  activities. 

Mr.  President,  people  across  this  Na- 
tion are  crying  out  for  the  Congress  to 
act  on  the  problems  of  orgarized  crime, 
for  the  Congress  to  sissiune  its  repsonsi- 
blllty  and  provide  the  tools  whereby  these 
insidious  criminals  may  be  brought  to 
justice,  before  their  power  inreases  even 
more.  Much  of  the  growth  of  organized 
crime  and  violence  can  be  directly  linked 
to  the  growth  and  magnitude  of  the 
criminal  organization  known  as  the  Mafia 
or  Cosa  Nostra.  This  legislation  provides 
an  effective  way  to  destroy  their  legiti- 
mate business  fronts,  expose  their  leaders 
and  commit  them  to  prison  for  their 
crimes. 

Mr.  President,  undoubtedly  there  are 
those  among  us  who  will  urge  that  vari- 
ous amendments  be  adopted  to  this  bill. 
The  cause  of  civil  liberties  will  be  ad- 
vanced as  a  reason  for  weakening  the 
bill.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  at- 
tempts to  weaken  this  bill.  Experience 
has  shown  that  defendants  connected 
with  organized  crime  have  a  much  great- 
er acquittal  rate  than  other  defendants. 
Much  of  this  has  been  related  to  the 
difficulty  of  collecting  and  admitting  evi- 
dence in  these  cases.  The  Mafia,  or  Cosa 
Nostra,  is  organized  on  the  principle  of 
protecting  the  leaders  from  criminal 
prosecution.  Extensive  attempts  to  fix 
cases  through  bribery  and  intimidating 
witnesses,  jurors,  and  even  judges  have 
been  imcovered.  At  present,  we  are  losing 
the  war  against  organized  crime.  Law 
enforcement  personnel  on  both  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  levels  must  have  sufficient 
weapons  if  they  are  to  prosecute  these 
criminals  effectively.  I  lu-ge  that  the  Or- 
ganized Crime  Control  Act  of  1969  be 
promptly  passed  and  that  all  amend- 
ments which  would  weaken  this  legis- 
lation be  defeated. 

Mr.  B'XIID  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  on  behalf  of  him- 
self and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy). 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  when  we 
concluded  last  night  both  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  and 
I,  as  offerers  of  the  amendment,  and  the 
able  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan).  as  manager  of  the  bill,  had 
brief  comments  with  respect  to  it. 

I  think  the  subject  matter,  while  of 
very  great  Importance,  is  not  difficult 
of  understanding.  Nor  would  it  require 
any  further  lengthy  explanation  beyond 
the  outline  that  I  shall  offer  in  a  moment. 

I  make  this  comment  conscious  that 
what  attaches  may  provoke  inquiries  as 
to  when  we  may  anticipate  a  vote.  In 
this  Chamber,  we  realize  fully  that  none 
of  us  can  make  a  Judgment  with  respect 


to  time.  But  I  would  not  anticipate  tliat 
more  than  an  hour  would  intervene  be- 
fore a  vote,  and  indeed  it  may  be  sub- 
stantially less. 

Mr.  President,  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
1969,  handed  down  a  decision  captioned, 
"Alderman  against  the  United  States." 

The  committee  bill  in  the  title  which 
we  seek  to  strike  by  our  amendment 
would  have  the  effect  of  overruling  that 
decision.  The  committee  report  argues 
that  the  Alderman  case  was  not  a  con- 
stitutionally based  decision,  that  it  was 
a  decision  based  solely  on  the  power  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  regulate  the 
procedures  of  the  Federal  court  system. 
If  that  is  true,  the  committee's  report 
argues,  then  Congress  is  free  to  overrule 
a  procedural  direction. 

It  is  my  feeling,  and  the  feeling  of 
those  of  us  who  offer  an  amendment, 
that  the  Alderman  case  was  clearly 
based  on  a  constitutional  right.  If  this 
is  true,  we  in  Congress  are  in  no  position 
to  undertake  to  repeal  a  constitutional 
right  by  legislative  action. 

But  beyond  that,  it  seems  to  those  of 
us  who  offer  the  amendment  that  the 
Alderman  decision  was  a  wise  decision 
and  a  soimd  resolution  of  the  question. 
Thus,  even  assuming  that  we  have  the 
power,  we  ought  not  to  set  Alderman 
aside. 

In  the  Alderman  case,  the  Court  held 
that  when  the  Government  tries  a  de- 
fendant whom  it  has  illegally  wire- 
tapped, it  is  required  to  turn  over  to  the 
defendant  the  tapes  of  the  conversations 
Illegally  heard.  And  the  reason  for  the 
ruling,  the  Coiu-t  makes  very  clear. 

As  we  all  understand,  the  fourth 
amendment  prohibits  the  Government 
from  the  use  of  any  evidence  obtained 
as  a  result  of  the  exploitation  of  its 
illegal  conduct — in  this  case,  the  illegal 
wiretap. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine, 
however,  whether  a  certain  piece  of  evi- 
dence which  is  presented  in  the  trial 
was  derived  ultimately  from  that  illegal 
tap.  Often  the  trial  judge  will  be  unable 
to  make  this  determination  because  he 
is  not  familiar  with  the  facts  of  the  case. 
He  may  regard  as  irrelevant  an  illegally 
overheard  conversation  which,  in  fact, 
would  provide  the  Government  with  cru- 
cial evidence  against  the  defendant.  Who 
is  the  person  best  able  to  examine  the 
illegal  taps  and  determine  the  likeli- 
hood that  any  Government  evidence  was 
the  result  of  leads  from  the  illegal  con- 
duct of  the  Government?  The  defend- 
ant and  his  lawyer. 

So  in  this  case  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
cluded that  all  of  the  tapes  of  illegally 
overheard  conversations  must  be  turned 
over  to  the  defendant  and  his  counsel 
who  are  entitled  to  a  full  adversary  hear- 
ing on  the  admissibility  of  any  chal- 
lenged evidence.  Bear  in  mind  the  set- 
ting, not  alone  in  the  Alderman  case, 
jout  in  comparable  situations.  A  crimi- 
nal indictment  or  a  criminal  trial  is  in- 
volved. At  some  stiige  the  defense  dis- 
covers, or  to  their  credit  the  Department 
of  Justice  acknowledges,  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  Illegally  tapped 
the  defendant.  The  question,  then,  is 
raised,  Is  any  of  the  evidence  that  is 
being  presented  or  was  presented   the 
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friiit  of  the  llleijal  conduct  >  To  deter- 
mine this  one  must  kg  to  the  whatever 
memorandums  or  minutes  exist  that  re- 
flect tliose  Items  uhich  were  picked  up  in 
tl":e  course  of  the  illenal  conduct  or  the 
loe  of  the  tapt-  in  a  ca.-e  --ucl;  <i.-  coii- 
fionted  the  court  In  Alderman 

But  who  IS  best  qualified,  looking  at 
that  loK  to  sense  what  items  are  relevant 
to  a  claim  that  inadmissible  evidence  is 
beint?  presented  in  the  criminal  case'' 
Initially,  m  the  .Alderman  ca.-^e  the  De- 
partm.ent  of  Justice  itself  said; 

Leave  i;   .ip  :•-  us.  we  will  turn  over  ro  iwe 
defendft!  t    those    iteni.s    nf    tlie    Inc     'f    «»> 
which  iim-.   b*  reievaiu 

Later  the  inconsister.L-y  and  the  weak- 
ness of  that  position  became  -.ery  clear 
The  Department  said: 

V\e  *iU  '.urn  over  the  luij  to  i;ie  cour:  iii 
camera  The  cuun  will  decide  ihat  *liich 
may  be  relevatr.  'hat  which  in»y  be  rele- 
vant »IU  then  tv-  turned  oTcr  to  tt-e  de- 
fendant 

The  Departmeni  of  Ji!>tice.  Khcii  all 
Kood  intention  and  motive,  is  not  the 
ma->t  reliable  source  to  identiiv  those 
itenis  and  elements  which  might  protect 
a^jainst  a  conviction  springing  from  the 
fru:t  of  illegal  conduct  nor  is  the  court, 
and  certainly  not  ai  advance  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  trial  E\en  then,  the  court 
m  camera,  without  argument  is  not  in 
as  ^ood  a  position  to  protect  against  a 
fourth  amendment  deprivation  of  the 
defendant  as  t!ie  defendant  and  hi.- 
counsel 

The  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  ui 
The  Alderman  case  .s.iid  a.s  mucli  The 
opmion  m  that  case  was  written  by  Mr 
Justice  White,  whose  backi;round  as  all 
or  us  know,  includes  service  as  Deputy 
Attorney  General  ui  a  jjeriod  when  that 
Department  really  first  initiated  the  war 
against  organi/ed  crime  Certainly,  the 
judgment  was  made  against  a  back- 
ground which  includes  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  burdens  and  the  dif- 
ficulties under  which  law  enforcement 
agencies  must  operate  Nonetheless,  in 
his  judgment  and  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Court,  the  fourth  amendment  re- 
quired that  there  be  made  available  to 
the  defendant  and  his  counsel  the  logs, 
the  direct  fruit  of  the  illegal  activity,  m 
order  that  other  lUeual  fruit  might  be 
identified,  and  the  defendant  be  m  an 
effective  position  to  argue  In  connection 
therewith. 

The  court  recognized  the  illegal  taps 
might  conuin  information  damagmg  to 
the  parties  or  even  to  the  national  secu- 
rity The  court  pointed  out.  of  course. 
that  there  could  be  obtained  from  the 
court  an  order  requiring  that  such  in- 
formation be  kept  secret  and  if  it  was 
not  kept  secret  there  could  be  a  con- 
tempt of  court  citation 

Title  VII  of  the  bill  Uke.>  an  altogether 
d.tTerent  approach.  It  slates  that  "dis- 
closure of  any  illegal  evidence  shall  not 
be  required  unless  such  information  may 
be  relevant  to  a  pending  claim  of  such 
inadmissibility  and  such  disclosure  is  in 
the  interest  of  justice  "  But  there  is  no 
way  to  determine  whether  illegal  evi- 
d -nee  may  be  relevant  to  a  claim  of  in- 
admiasibUitr  except  by  turning  it  over 
to  the  defendant  and  allowing  lum  to 
aryue  its  relevaricy 


Further,  under  the  bill  before  us.  in 
this  title,  even  potentially  relevant  in- 
formation need  not  be  disclosed  if  the 
disclosure  is  not  in  the  interest  of  justice 
That  IS  a  rather  vagiie  and  sweeping 
cloak,  and  behind  this  vague  standard 
the  Governnit-nt  could  refuse  to  reveal  its 
illegal  conduct  and  could  deny  the  de- 
fendant his  right  to  trial  untainted  by 
unconstitutionally  obtained  evidence 

F'urtlier.  Ms  President,  although  not 
mentioned  in  our  preliminary  dK~.cussion 
of  la.st  pjuht.  there  Ls  another  featuie 
that  thasp  of  us  who  sponsor  the  amend- 
nvnt  find  obiectionable  in  title  VII  The 
bill  provides  that  if  the  illeual  conduct 
witli  re.-pect  to  the  obtaining  of  evidence 
occurred  5  years  prior  to  the  event,  the 
fact  of  tb.e  Uleiiality  shall  have  no  effect 
on  the  conduct  of  the  case  nor  the  rights 
of  the  defendant  There  can  be  no  pre- 
sumption that  illegally  obtained  evidence 
will  not  be  used  to  prove  events  5  years 
later  This  is  true  particularly  m  or- 
ganised crime  where  Ions-term  activity 
and  relatlon-^hips  are  beint:  explored 
Parenthetically,  the  title  to  which  we 
direct  this  criticism  in  the  form  of  our 
amendment  is  not  limited  to  organized 
CI  line  cases 

Last  Mr  Piesident.  those  of  us  ofTer- 
\i\^  the  amendment  realize  the  necessity 
of  assuriny  that  the  disclosure  of  illegally 
obtained  evidence  is  made  only  to  the 
defendant  for  the  purposes  of  contest- 
mt;  the  admissibility  of  the  evidence  at 
the  trial 

AH  of  us  I  think,  were  surprised,  and 
after  pause  most  of  us  were  shocked,  at 
the  recent  wholesale  disclosure  of  wire- 
tap information  made  m  connection  with 
a  ca.se  in  New  Jersey 

We  have  therefore,  added  lannua^-e  In 
the  amendment  which  would  expressly 
limit  di.sclosure  to  those  occasions  when 
it  Is  required  for  trial  purposes 

Mr   President,  the  siuniflcance  of  the 
Alderman  case  Ls  not  to  be  measured  by 
tlie  amount  of  the  news  column  cover- 
ai;e  that  was  s^iven  it   It  Is  of  enormous 
slk'niflcance  to  any  defendant  who  dis- 
covers that  he  has  been  subjected  to  ille- 
gal search  or  wiretapping  or  bugging  by 
the  Department  of   Justice    Once  that 
discovery  is  made,  once  that  action  is 
acknowledged  to  have  been  taken  by  the 
Department.   It   us  of  enormous   Impor- 
Unce.  if  the  fourth  amendment  protec- 
tion is  to  be  significant,  that  there  be 
available    to    that    defendant    and    his 
counsel  the  fruit  of  the  illegal  action,  in 
the  case  of  the  tap,  the  log.  Only  then 
can  we  iissure  that  the  defendant  has  the 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  one  or 
more  items  of  evidence  presented  ai,'ainst 
him  sprang  from  and  can  be  traced  to 
the  Illegal  conduct  of  the  Department. 
To  do  less,  in  our  jud^'ment.  is  to  deny 
that  defendant,  who  may  or  may  not  be 
a  "nice'  or  popular  fellow,  the  right  that 
all  of  us.  Includin.'  the  most  popular,  are 
entitled  to. 

It  is  for  that  purpose,  Mr.  President. 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
•  Mr  Ke.vnedy"  and  I  have  proposed  the 
amendment 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  President,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering seeks  to  delete  title  VII  of  the 
bill  That  title  is  entitled    Litigation  Con- 


cerning Sources  of  Evidence."  While  it 
will  and  is  intended  to  cover  general  sit- 
uations, it  will  apply  most  particularly 
to  situations  Involving  the  product  of 
electronic  surveillance. 

Title  VII.  put  in  its  simplest  terms,  will 
do  two  things  affecting  hearings  on  ad- 
missibility of  evidence.  First,  it  will  free 
the  courts  from  the  burden  of  hearing 
certain  tenuous  and  stale  claims  which 
are  customarily  filed  only  for  the  pur- 
poses of  delay:  and,  second,  m  other 
cases.  It  will  prevent  unnecessary  harm 
to  the  rights  and  reputations  of  third 
parties  and  to  the  interest  of  national 
security. 

It  will  accomplish  the  first  of  these  by 
providing  that  if  the  questioned  infor- 
mation was  procured  more  than  5  years 
before  the  offense  was  even  committed, 
no  consideration  should  be  given  to  an 
alltkiation  that  .such  information  led  to 
the  evidence  of  the  offense  committed 
over  5  years  later. 

It  will  accomplish  the  second  of  the.se 
objectives  by  directmg  that,  before  the 
Government  files  containing  unlawfully 
obtained  information  are  turned  over  to 
a  defendant,  the  Judge  must  determine 
that  the  information  contained  in  those 
files  may  be  •relevant"  to  the  case  and 
that  disclosure  is  'm  the  interest  of 
justice  ' 

That  is  the  purpose  of  title  VII;  and 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  to 
strike  those  provisions. 

Under  present  case  law — and  particu- 
larly as  made  more  definite  and  clear  in 
the  Alderman  decision — two  things  must 
happen  before  files  are  turned  over  to  the 
defendant  for  scrutiny  to  determine  the 
admissibility    of    evidence.   First   of    all. 
there  must  be  a  showing  that  the  de- 
fendant has  a  standing  to  claim  such  a 
disclosure.  Second,  it  must  be  proved  by 
the  defendant  that  It  was  as  an  illegal 
act  on  the  part  of  the  Government  that 
the  electronic  surveillance  was  either  in- 
stalled or  used  and  that  the  transcripts 
and  logs  which  resulted  from  that  elec- 
tronic surveillance  are,  as  a  result,  illegal. 
As  these  two  requirements  are  shown, 
as    I    understand    it.    the    Government 
must  turn  over  all  flies  recording  that 
particular    electronic     surveillance.     It 
must  turn  over  to  the  defendants,  for 
the  defendants  to  scan  for  any  causal 
relationship  of  any  of  the  evidence  which 
may  or  which  will  be  used  against  the 
defendant  at  tlie  trial  in  question. 

It  IS  at  that  point  that  the  real  mis- 
chief of  the  present  case  law  asserts  It- 
self, because  the  defendant's  counsel  at 
that  point  gets  voluminous  logs  and 
transcripts  which  he  can  study  and 
scan  As  a  result  of  his  desire  to  study 
and  scan,  he  can  secure  continuances 
that  are  inordinately  long.  He  can,  in 
preliminary  proceedings  and  before  the 
trial  on  the  merits  starts,  call  witnesses 
by  the  dozen,  and  perhaps  by  the  score. 
in  order  to  have  testimony  and  evidence 
adduced  to  try  to  impeach  the  logs  and 
the  transcripts  on  the  groimd  that  they 
were  illegally  obtained  and  that  they  in 
some  way  relate  to  the  evidence  which 
w  ill  be  used  in  the  trial. 

This  ukes  a  long  time,  Mr.  President. 
If  anyone  wants  a  classic  example  of 
the  results  of  this  kind  of  rule,  he  can 
study  the  ca.se  of  Jimmy  Hofia  and  hla 
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prosecutions,  which  lasted  over  several 
years  even  after  they  had  the  trial  on 
the  merits.  This  was  one  of  the  tactics 
that  were  resorted  to. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  come  to  a 
point  in  this  respect,  as  we  have  in 
others,  where  it  is  right  and  proper  to 
protect  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
accused.  We  have  reached  a  point  where 
we  must  assure  two  things:  One,  that  he 
will  not  abuse  the  procedures  which  are 
resorted  to  in  order  to  assure  him  of  his 
constitutional  rights;  and  the  second 
matter  we  ought  to  consider  is  that  the 
interests  of  Justice,  public  safety,  and 
the  public  interest  also  have  a  standing 
imder  the  Constitution  and  that  those 
constitutional  rights  should  be  protected 
and  given  some  concern. 

That  Is  what  title  VII  is  designed  to  do, 
and  it  would  do  it. 

Then  we  come  to  this  question :  In  title 
Vn.  or  in  anything  that  would  replace 
title  VII,  what  tests  will  the  judge  im- 
pose to  determine  that  the  defendant 
should  be  able  to  get  the  logs  or  the 
transcripts  of  electronic  surveillance? 

Under  the  Aldeiinan  rule,  the  def«id- 
ant  gets  everything.  He  gets  everything, 
regardless  of  the  time  element,  and  re- 
g^dless  of  the  relevance. 

Title  vn  proposes  that  there  will  be 
two  tests  applied  by  the  court  in  deter- 
mining whether  the  logs  should  be  fur- 
nished to  the  defendant.  The  first  of 
those  tests  is  that  the  judge  looks  at  the 
time  when  the  electronic  surveillances, 
for  example,  were  made.  If  that  time 
shows  more  than  a  5-year  interval  be- 
tween the  making  of  the  electronic  sur- 
veillance and  the  event  which  the  evi- 
dence about  to  be  used  against  the  de- 
fendant concerns,  then  automatically  the 
Judge  says,  "It  can  have  no  relevance;  it 
is  excluded." 

That  is  a  good  rule.  It  is  a  constitu- 
tional rule.  It  is  an  orderly  rule.  It  is  a 
rule  that  can  be  applied  by  statute  and 
by  the  courts  in  aU  of  those  Instances 
which  enable  the  courts  to  supervise  the 
rules  under  which  evidence  may  be  ad- 
mitted or  not  admitted.  Otherwise,  there 
would  be  no  order;  there  would  be  no  dis- 
patch: there  would  be  no  possibility  of 
attaining  Justice  or  trying  cases  with  any 
degree  of  effectiveness. 

So  first  of  all  the  judge  looks  at  the  bug 
and  finds  out  from  the  transcript  or  the 
log  whether  the  electronic  surveillance 
occurred  more  than  5  years  before  the 
event  the  evidence  about  to  be  used  re- 
lates to.  If  it  did.  the  motion  is  out.  That 
would  have  removed,  in  the  Jimmy 
Hoffa  case,  years  of  subsequent  delay 
that  were  actually  experienced,  and  it 
would  do  tlie  same  thing  in  a  great  many 
CHses. 

The  second  thing  the  judge  does  at 
that  point,  imder  title  VII,  if  the  period 
is  less  than  5  years,  is  this:  He  scans 
the  transcripts,  the  logs  the  evidence 
procured  by  electronic  surveillance,  and 
makes  a  decision  as  to  the  relevance  of 
the  contents  and  substance  thereof  to  the 
evidence  which  is  actually  offered  and 
vill  be  used  in  the  trial  against  the  de- 
fendant. If  he  decides  there  is  no 
relevance,  he  so  rules.  He  then  takes  the 
logs  or  transcripts,  seals  them  up,  and 
preserves  them  for  purposes  of  use  on 
appeal  if  an  appeal  is  taken. 


Then  he  turns  to  the  prosecution  and 
to  the  defense  and  says,  "Gentlonen,  let 
us  start  the  trial  on  the  merits,"  and 
they  proceed  to  that  task.  If  there  Is  no 
conviction,  Mr.  President,  the  issue  is 
dead  and  years  of  time  are  saved.  If  there 
is  a  conviction,  the  ruling  of  the  trial 
judge  as  to  the  irrelevance  of  that  trans- 
cript or  that  log  then  becomes  one  of  the 
points  on  appeal  to  which  the  defense  can 
resort  if  they  choose.  A  decision  is  made 
by  the  appellate  court  on  that  point,  to- 
gether with  any  other  points  of  appeal 
that  the  defense  wants  to  raise. 

That  is  a  simple  way  of  putting  it. 
There  are  no  constitutional  questions  or 
limitations  which  will  bar  the  enactment 
of  title  Vn  and  permit  it  to  be  put  into 
application.  In  that  connection,  I  shall 
submit  some  reasons  a  bit  later.  But  I 
think  we  ought  to  make  clear  what  title 
VII  does  not  do,  Mr.  President. 

Title  VII  does  not  alter,  negate,  or 
weaken  in  any  manner  existing  fourth 
amendment  protection,  nor  does  it  in  any 
way  affect  the  use  of  the  exclusionary 
rule  as  a  tool  to  guarantee  those  protec- 
tions. If  the  Government  has  unlawfully 
obtained  evidence  which  is  reasonably 
connected  with  the  issues  at  hand,  a 
court  remains  obligated  to  preclude  its 
admission. 

Title  vn,  furthermore,  does  not  over- 
rule or  modify  a  constitutional  mandate 
of  the  Supreme  Coiirt.  It  is  true  that  it 
does  modify  the  procedural  practices  set 
forth  in  the  Supreme  Court's  opinion  in 
Alderman  against  the  United  States. 
However,  the  Alderman  ruling  was  not 
predicated  upon  constitutional  groimds, 
but  upon  the  Court's  supervisory  powers. 
This  fact  Is  emi^asized  by  language  in 
that  opiiUon  Indicating  that  the  Court 
viewed  Its  ruling  as  a  balanced  exercise 
of  judicial  discretion,  rather  than  the 
pronouncement  of  a  constitutional  man- 
date.   

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I,  too,  noticed,  that  the 
committee  report  at  page  69  states  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
pointed  out  that  the  Alderman  decision 
was  an  exercise  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
jurisdiction  over  the  lower  Federal  courts, 
and  not  a  constitutional  interpretation. 

Is  there  any  express  language  in  the 
Alderman  case  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  or  the  manager 
of  the  bill  can  find  which  would  indicate 
that  this  Is  only  supervisory,  and  does  not 
reach  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land? 
It  is  my  belief  that  when  the  Supreme 
Court  acts  under  its  supervisory  power, 
as  in  the  Mallory  case,  it  expressly  says 
so. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  burden  is  the 
other  way,  Mr.  President.  The  burden  is 
for  those  who  claim  that  the  decision 
has  a  constitutional  basis  to  point  to 
language  that  says  so  in  the  opinion. 

As  Senator  McClellan  pointed  out 
last  night,  it  is  a  well-established  rule 
in  the  courts — and  it  is  a  rule  that  has 
been  followed  by  the  Supreme  Court  not- 
withstanding Its  many  other  variations, 
and  perhaps  what  we  might,  for  want  of 
a  better  term  at  the  moment,  call  trans- 
gressions— that  they  will  avoid  a  pro- 
nouncement on  a  statute  as  to  its  con- 


stitutionality if  they  possibly  can,  and 
they  will  decide  the  issue  on  nonconsti- 
tutlonal  grounds. 

If  It  is  a  procedural  question  which 
is  within  their  powers  or  basis  of  su- 
pervision, or  anything  else,  as  was  the 
case  in  Alderman,  they  will  not  do  so.  If 
they  find  they  cannot  do  that,  and  must 
resort  to  the  Constitution  to  determine 
its  constitutionality,  then  they  do  it;  but 
then  there  is  express  language  in  the  de- 
cision to  indicate  that,  and  to  brand  it 
as  a  constitutional  interpretation. 

So  the  burden  is  the  other  way.  We 
have  no  biorden  to  show  that  there  is  not 
constitutional  language  there.  The  bur- 
den is  on  the  other  side  to  show  that 
there  is,  and  that  it  is  decided  on  con- 
stitutional grounds. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  just 
because  this  report  states  or  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  says 
that  this  is  a  supervisory  power  decision  , 
does  not  establish  that  fact.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  think  the  whole  thrust  of 
the  Alderman  case  would  indicate  quite 
clearly  the  contrary. 

Let  me  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  does  he  feel  that  Alder- 
man would  have  been  a  different  decision 
had  it  been  a  State  court  case? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  did  not  catch  the  Sen- 
ator's question. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Does  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  the  Alderman  case  would  have 
been  decided  as  it  was  if  these  issues  had 
been  raised  In  a  State  court? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Heavens,  I  would  not 
want  to  imdertake  to  engage  in  an  exer- 
cise in  metaphysics.  We  are  confronted 
here  with  the  Alderman  case. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  it  Is  the  Senator's 
purpose  to  engage  in  an  abstract  discus- 
sion of  what  might  happen  under  a  lot 
of  conjectural  situations  in  a  lot  of  State 
courts,  I  do  not  thiixk  this  is  the  place 
to  engage  in  that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  quite  clearly  overlooks 
the  significance  of  that  question,  since 
if  Alderman  would  have  been  decided  the 
same  way  even  if  it  were  a  State  court 
case,  then  clearly  the  decision  was  a 
constitutional  one. 

I  point  out  to  my  colleague  that  two 
of  the  companion  cases  to  Alderman  in- 
volved national  security  issues.  Now  it 
seems  clear  to  me  that  if  the  Supreme 
Court  required  full  disclosure  in  those 
cases,  which  it  did,  it  obviously  meant 
that  full  disclosure  was  constitutionally 
required  in  all  cases.  It  is  inconceivable 
to  me  that  the  Supreme  Court  would  im- 
pose a  more  stringent  disclosure  require- 
ment on  a  Federal  court  in  a  national 
security  case  than  it  woxild  impose  on  a 
State  court  in  a  routine  criminal  case. 
It  was  for  that  reason  that  I  was  trying 
to  elicit  some  kind  of  response  from  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  had 
not  been  my  intention  to  discuss  the 
constitutionality  of  this  question  and  the 
nature  of  the  Alderman  case  in  my  argu- 
ment. However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
raised  the  point,  I  shall  now  engage  in 
that  little  exercise. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  report  what  Sena- 
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tor  McClellan  said  last  m«ht.  tliat  it 
IS  well  wiihln  the  power  of  Congress  to 
enact  proposed  section  3504'a>'2i  of 
utle  vn  Paragraph  '2>  would  overrule 
the  Supreme  Court  s  decision  in  Alder- 
v.an  V  L'nif.'d  States  394  U  S  165  '  1969' . 
w huh  held  that  Government  records  of 
any  illegal  electromc  surveillance  which 
a  criminal  defendant  has  sUnding  to 
challenge  must  be  given  to  him  without 
a  preliminary  judicuil  determination  that 
they  have  po&iibie  relevance  to  his  case 

The  reason  why  Congress  car.  reverse 
the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Alderman  case 
is  that  that  decision  was  not  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  Con.-<titution.  but  an  ex- 
ercise of  the  Court  s  powt-r  to  .-.ii'.jervise 
the  administration  of  Federal  criminal 
Justice 

That  power  was  described  by  Mi    Jus- 
tice Frankfurter  for  the  Court  in  .VcVabb 
v   Vnited  States   318  U  S  33-',  340  <  1943  • 
m  these  terms 

(Tihe  ><:..pe  of  our  rr\ievimg  power  over 
convictions  brought  here  from  the  federal 
courts  Is  not  cinrtneJ  tu  ft-certamnien-;  uf 
ConstitiUlonal  validity  Judicial  iupervision 
of  the  admlnisiration  of  criminal  justice  Iti 
the  federal  couf'-s  impl!e>  the  duty  of  estab- 
ll&hln?  and  nuHiitanuntr  olvil'/ed  stanrtards 
of  procedure  and  evldeu'-e 

It  IS  a  baoic  rule  of  practice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  place  its  dt-ciaions  upon 
Monconstituiional  t: rounds  sucii  a.s  .>lat- 
utoi-y  interpretation  or  the  supervisory 
power,  whenever  domi;  so  permits  avoid- 
ance of  a  constitutional  i.v-ue  Set-,  for 
example.  Peters  v  Hubby.  349  US  331 
195.=)'  It  must  be  presumed  therefore 
that  th."  Court  followed  this  practice  m 
the  Alderman  ca^^e  unles,N  the  contrary 
can  be  affirmatively  shown  and  that  af- 
firmative .showing  IS  not  to  be  made  by 
those  who  contend  as  thus  Senator  does 
It  IS  to  be  made  by  those  who  .seek  to 
dispute  the  position  we  have  taken 

In  Its  statement  of  the  holding  of  the 
case,  the  Court  declared  that     we  con- 
clude   tliat    surveillance    records    as    to 
which   any    petitioner   has   standing    to 
object  should  be  turned  over  to  him  w  iih- 
out  l)eing  screened  in  camera  by  the  trial 
judge  "  Alderman  v   United  States,  supra 
at  182   Nowhere  did  the  Court  explicitly 
say  that  this  practice  was  mandated  by 
the    fourth    amendment     Instead,    the 
Court   merely   ruled   that    this   practice 
would   'substantially   reduce '   the   inci- 
dence of  error  by  guardmg  ai;alnst  the 
•possibihty  that  a  trial  judne  actiny  in 
camera  w-ould  be    unable  to  provide  the 
scrutiny  which   the   fourth   amendment 
exclusionary  rule  demands      394  US   at 
184.    In   short,    the    fourth    amendment 
guarantees  freedom  from  imrea-sonable 
searches  and  seizures,  and  this  freedom 
must    be    enforced    by    the    suppression 
sanction,  but  the  disclosure  rule  imple- 
mentmg  that  sanction  is  not  constitu- 
tional doctnne.  ais  it  is  well  .settled  that 
the  details  of   implementation  of  con- 
stitutional guarantees  often  lie  below  the 
threshold  of  constitutional  concern   See 
Ker  V  Californta.  374  US   23.  34  '1963' 
The  significance  of  the  use  of  the  word 
"should"  In  the  Alderman  holding  is  em- 
phasized by  the  Court's  later  concession 
that  Its  decision  "is  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment" on  which  "(its!  view  '  was  that  In 
camera  Inspection  by  the  trial  court  \a 
Inadequate   394  US.  at  182.  Indeed,  the 


Court  expressly  based  its  decision  In  part 
upon  Its  desire  to  "avoid  an  exorbitant 
expenditure  of  judicial  time  and  energy.  " 
394  US.  at  184.  a  consideration  most  ap- 
propriate In  the  exercise  of  the  supervi- 
sory Jurisdiction  Thus,  the  Court's 
lanKua«e  Indicates  that  the  ruling  was 
supervisory  Nothin.;  in  it  may  be  used  to 
make  the  necessary  afflrmative  showing 
that  the  Court  was  reaching  out  need- 
lessly to  decide  a  constitutional  issue 

A  supervisory  decist m  bv  the  Supreme 
Court  IS  subject  to  ch.mKe  or  i>ierrulln|i[ 
bv  the  Congress  Exactly  such  a  course  was 
fo. lowed  when  Congress  enacted  the  Jencks 
Act.  18  use  5  3500  (l»58i.  niodilymg  the 
Supreme  Court  s  decision  In  Jernki  v  United 
States  .353  US  637  i  1957 1  Thus  Congress 
Is  equally  free  to  enact  title  VIII  of  S  30 
despiip  the  Supreme  Courts  supervlsfirv 
decLsli>i\s  in   the  Alderman   case 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President  wilHlie 
Scnatoi  yield? 

Mr  HRUSKA  Not  at  lU.^  point  I 
sh  'uld  like  to  complete  my  siaten-.ent. 
and  then,  if  the  Senatoi  has  any  far- 
ther questions.  I  will  be  t:lad  to  oblige 

To  continue  my  discussion  of  w  hat  title 
VII  does  not  do; 

Mr  President.  I  would  like  to  attempt 
to  clear  up  some  of  the  misunder.>tand- 
itm  coiioeinliiK  titU-  VII  oi  t!ie  proposed 
bill 

Tiile  VII.  put  111  Us  simplest  terms. 
will  do  two  thmws  affectlns  hearings  on 
the  admissibihty  of  evidence— first.  It  will 
free  the  court.-  from  tlie  burden  of  hear- 
iiic  certain  ba.^ele.ss  and  .-.t.nle  clainvs 
which  are  customarily  tiled  only  for  pur- 
poses of  delay,  and  second,  in  other 
cases  It  will  prevent  unnecessary  harm 
to  the  lives  and  reputations  of  third  par- 
ties and  to  the  interests  of  national  se- 
curity It  will  accomplish  the  first  of 
tliese  by  providing  that  if  the  event,  evi- 
dence of  which  is  offered,  occurred  more 
than  3  years  after  the  aliened  illegality. 
no  consideration  shall  be  given  an  allega- 
tion that  such  evidence  was  the  fruit  of 
the  poisonous  tree  It  will  accomplish  the 
second  of  these  by  directing  that  t)efore 
govermnent  files  containing  unlawfully 
obtained  Information  are  turned  over  to 
a  defendant,  the  Judge  must  determine 
that  the  Information  contained  In  those 
files  may  be  relevant "  to  the  case  and 
that  disclosure  is  in  the  intere.'-t  of  jus- 
tice " 

A  caieful  .-.ludy  of  these  provisions 
.sho'.ild  make  clear  what  title  Vn  does  not 
do  Title  VII  does  not  alter,  negate,  or  In 
any  manner  weaken  existing  fourth 
amendment  protections  Nor  does  it  In 
any  way  affect  the  use  of  the  exclusion- 
ary rule  a.s  a  tool  to  guarantee  those  pro- 
tections If  the  Government  has  unlaw- 
fully obtained  primarv  evidence,  a  court 
remains  obligated  to  preclude  its  admis- 
sion 

Title  vn  does  not  overrule  or  modify 
a  constitutional  mandate  of  the  Supreme 
Court  It  IS  true  that  it  does  modify  the 
procedural  practices  set  forth  by  the 
Court  m  Alderman  against  United  States 
However,  the  Alderman  ruling  was  not 
predicated  upon  constitutional  grounds, 
but  upon  the  Courts  supervisory  powers 
This  fact  is  emphasized  by  language  in 
tliat  opinion  indicating  that  the  Court 
viewed  its  ruling  as  a  balanced  exercise 
of    ludicial   discretion   ratlier  than   the 


pronouncement  of  a  constitutional  man- 
dale. 

The  provision  does  not  deny  defend- 
ants the  right  to  assure  that  unlawfully 
obtained  evidence  and  the  fruits  thereof 
will  not  t>e  used  against  them.  Rather, 
it  provides  that  in  certain,  carefully 
defined  situations  where  there  is  no  rea- 
sonable possibility  that  unlawfully  ob- 
tained evidence,  or  its  fruits,  will  be  used 
against  them,  they  will  not  be  allowed 
to  rummage  tlirough  Government  files 
looking  for  whatever  might  prove  useful 
to  them  not  only  in  the  pending  action 
but  m  any  numl)er  of  unrelated  imder- 
taklngs  That  kind  of  rummaging  around 
has  been  the  source  of  a  great  deal  of 
grievous  trouble  not  only  to  the  Govern- 
ment but  also  to  Innocent  parties,  and  in 
connection  with  the  disappearance  of 
evidence  and  the  obstruction  of  witnesses 
and  the  intimidation  of  witnesses  and  a 
host  of  other  things. 

In   the  past,  claims  concerning  these 
.situations  have  seldom  resulted  in  a  de- 
termination that  the  unlawfully  obtain- 
ed  information  led  to  evidence  of  the 
later-committed    offense     Such    claim- 
appear  to  be  made  only  for  purposes  of 
delay    It  makes  no  sense  to  require  the 
courts  to  continue  to  permit  protracted 
hearings  on  these  stale.  Inevitably  fruit- 
less allegations,  when  the  criminal  dock- 
ets are  so  severely  crowded  and  other 
defendants  are  waiting  for  hearings  on 
often-legitimate  claims.  And.  in  the  ab- 
sence of  remedial  legislation  such  as  ti- 
tle VII.  such  baseless  allegations  can  be 
expected  to  be  raised  even  more  often  as 
a  result  of  the  pre- 1965  electronic  sur- 
veillances of  organized  crime  figures  by 
Federal  a-jents  at  a  time  when  no  war- 
rant   procedure    was    available.    Absent 
title  vn.  a  Cosa  Nostra  member  charged 
with  murder  in  1980  will  be  free  to  de- 
mand an  extended  hearing  concerning 
the  monitoring  of  his  telephone  conver- 
sation In   1960 — all  on  the  prepostrous 
prerr  se   that  it  was  through  the   1960 
monitoring    that    the   Government   ob- 
tained the  evidence  of  his  1980  crime 
Title  VII  would  not  prevent  such  a  de- 
fendant from  successfully  objecting  to 
the   use   in   evidence  of  the  monitored 
conversation  itself— but  it  would  prevent 
him  from  obtaining  hearings  on  fanciful 
allegations  that  such  monitoring  led  the 
Government  to  the  1980  murder. 

In  short,  the  time  limitation  imposed 
by  title  VII  will  alleviate  needless  and 
fruitless  wastes  of  judicial  time  and 
money  without  In  any  realistic  way  af- 
fecting the  rights  of  the  accused. 

As  to  the  other  principal  provision  of 
title  VII— the  provision  that  the  judge, 
l)efore  turning  over  to  a  defendant  any 
Government  files  containing  unlawfully 
obtained  information,  must  first  find  that 
the  information  "may  be  relevant"  to  the 
case  and  that  the  disclosure  is  "In  the 
interest  of  Justice" — I  beheve  that  this 
provision  reflects  a  reasoned  balance  be- 
tween the  conflicting  interests  and  that 
it  gives  to  the  courts  a  set  of  flexible 
meiliods  of  accommodating  these  inter- 
ests 

Under  current  case  law.  a  defendant  is 
automatically  granted  access  to  any  un- 
lawfully obtained  Government  Informa- 
tion remotely  concerning  him  regard- 
Ic.s-;  .)f  w  hether  it  has  anything  to  do  with 
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the  case,  regardless  of  whether  it  will  en- 
danger the  lives  or  reputations  jl  third 
parties,  and  regardless  of  whether  it  will 
endanger  the  security  of  the  Nation.  The 
only  alternative  to  handing  a  defendant 
such  information  very  often  is  for  the 
Government  to  drop  the  case.  In  a  minor 
prosecution,  the  case  can  easily  be 
dropped  rather  than  accede  to  the  conse- 
quences of  the  alternative. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  is  calcu- 
lated to  get  after  organized  crime,  the 
bitzgest  business  in  the  Nation,  next  to 
formal  Government  itself.  It  will  not  be 
easy,  after  spending  a  long  time  roiuid- 
ing  up  evidence  from  larne  geographical 
areas,  evidence  pertaining  to  a  number 
of  transactions  by  a  lot  of  ruthless  and 
power-  and  money-thirsty  people  who  are 
engaged  In  that  segment  of  crime — it  will 
not  be  easy,  if  they  are  excluded,  to  try 
the  alternative  of  dropping  such  a  case 
In  the  event  just  described. 

In  a  major  organized  crime  prosecu- 
tion the  Government's  responsibility  to 
the  public  creates  a  severe  dilemma. 
There  is  simply  too  much  at  stake  for 
the  Court  to  claim  inconvenience  as  a 
basis  for  denying  its  duty  to  mitigate 
unnecessary  damage  to  the  legitimate 
interest  of  the  Government  and  inno- 
cent third  parties. 

In  a  Utopian  society,  provisions  such 
as  title  'Vn  would  be  unnecessaiT.  The 
Government  could  tiuTi  over  its  file  and 
rely  upon  the  good  faith  of  tlie  opposing 
party  not  to  make  known  information 
which  jeopardftes  the  national  seciuity, 
the  lives  of  Government  hiformers  and 
potential  witnesses,  or  the  reputation  of 
Innocent  citizens. 

Unfortunately,  recent  Instory  has 
made  it  abundantly  clear  that  reliance 
on  good  faith — and  even  on  protective 
orders  of  the  court — is  insufficient.  Ftor 
instance,  on  May  30,  1969,  Life  magazine 
published  transcripts  of  Mafia  conver- 
sations overheard  in  1961  which  made 
tinflattering  references  to  two  Chicago 
aldermen,  three  unnamed  judges,  and 
two  well-known  entertainers.  None  of 
these  Individuals  was  involved  in  the  con- 
versations. None  were  necessaiiJy  in- 
volved in  any  wrongdoing.  But.  only  3 
weeks  after  the  transcripts  had  been  dis- 
closed in  court  under  a  protective  order 
that  they  not  be  revealed,  these  indi- 
viduals had  become  a  common  topic  of 
household  conversation.  In  another  in- 
stance, national  security  information 
dealing  with  the  gathering  of  foreign 
intelligence  w$is  published  in  a  Decem- 
ber 2,  1966,  'Washington  Post  newspaper 
article  in  spite  of  a  protective  order  of 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

A  more  recent  incident  involving  a  re- 
puted New  Jersey  Mafia  leader.  Angelo 
DeCarlo,  underlines  the  unnecessary 
damage  which  can  be  done  by  public 
disclosure  of  transcripts  of  conversations 
tmlawfully  monitored  at  a  time  when 
no  warrant  procedure  was  available. 
Dozens  of  individuals  who  are  neither 
under  Indictment  nor  the  subject  of  a 
criminal  investigation  were  mentioned  in 
the  transcripts  which  became  public 
knowledge  as  aia  indirect  result  of  the 
requirement  that  eavesdroi>ping  evidence 
be  made  available  to  the  defense.  In  the 


words  of  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
of  January  8,  1970 : 

Now  that  their  names  have  come  out  as 
part  of  an  unsworn  record,  with  no  warning 
and  no  opportunity  for  examination  and  re- 
ply, they  are  suddenly  on  the  defensive  and 
called  upon  to  ofler  denials  outside  of  court 
In  respon.'ie  to  illegally  obtained  conversa- 
tions. 

Unsubstantiated  stories  of  the  sex  life 
of  an  imlnvolved  third  party  were  thrown 
to  the  public  winds  in  the  Cassius  Clay 
case.  The  district  judge,  finding  that  the 
protective  order  hindered  a  public  hear- 
ing on  the  relevance  of  the  transcripts, 
dissolved  the  order  and  opened  the  tran- 
scripts to  public  view.  This  occurred  even 
though  the  district  judge  later  stated 
that  he  could  reliably  have  made  the 
relevant  legal  determination  of  relevancy 
by  an  in  camera  inspection  of  the  tran- 
scripts. 

Editorial  stands  by  the  New  York 
Times  on  January  8,  1970,  and  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  January  14,  1970,  in- 
dicate the  strong  public  resentment  for 
the  present  plight  of  innocent  individuals 
caught  in  the  webs  spim  through  efforts 
to  comply  with  the  procedures  estab- 
lished in  Alderman.  It  is  time  for  legis- 
lative action. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  Government's  interest  in  behalf  of 
its  witnesses,  Innocent  third  parties,  and 
the  national  security  exists  in  all  disclo- 
sure situations.  However,  the  protective 
provisions  of  title  VII  will  come  into  play 
only  when  there  is  no  realistic  danger  of 
infringing  upon  the  rights  of  an  accused. 
Tlie  provisions  reflect  the  fact  that  in 
this  coimtry  the  public  interest  must  not 
be  lised  to  abridge  the  fundamental  re- 
quirements of  our  system  of  criminal 
justice — and  they  have  been  far  too 
often,  and  they  will  continue  to  be,  un- 
less title  vn  is  enacted.  We  must  accept 
the  fact  that  on  occasion  innocent  per- 
sons may  suffer;  we  must  accept  the  fact 
that  on  occasion  national  security  may 
be  compromised:  we  must  accept  the  fact 
that  on  occasion  the  lives  of  Government 
informers  and  witnesses  may  be  endan- 
gered— all  In  order  to  insure  a  defend- 
ant's constitutional  rights.  But  there  is 
no  Member  of  this  Senate  who  could 
reasonably  ask  that  all  these  interests 
should  be  routinely  sacrificed,  even  when 
there  is  no  chance  of  compromising  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  accused. 
Title  'VII  would  prevent  this  from  hap- 
pening. 

I  urge  that  we  take  immediate  favor- 
able action  on  this  much-needed  legis- 
lation. 

For  anyone  to  undertake  to  defend  a 
position  tiiat  will  enable  the  continuance 
of  a  type  of  operation  that  was  presented 
by  those  years  of  delay  in  the  Jimmy 
Hoffa  case,  even  after  there  was  a  trial 
on  the  merits,  is  a  position  that  is  most 
difficult  to  understand — most  difficult. 
when  there  is  rhetoric,  there  is  literature, 
there  is  thinking,  and  there  is  conviction 
the  Nation  over  that  we  are  grappling 
to  find  the  right  procedures  in  our  battle 
for  survival  in  the  fight  against  crime. 

Tliis  is  a  tool  which  is  badly  needed.  It 
is  a  tool  which  tlie  public  needs.  It  is  a 
tool  which  the  prosecution  needs.  It  is  a 
tool  that  those  in  favor  of  fair  prosecu- 


tion in  the  war  against  crime  are  entitled 
to  have.  We  should  have  it. 

The  amendment  should  be  turned  down 
by  a  resounding  majority  because  it  is 
not  good.  It  is  not  good  from  any  of  the 
considerations  which  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  stressed  the 
point  that  no  Member  of  the  Senate 
would  want  to  compromise  away  any 
constitutional  rights  of  a  defendant,  no 
matter  how  offensive  the  character  of 
the  defendant,  but  he  wants  to  insure 
that  defendants  do  not  abuse  procedural 
devices. 

He  cites  the  long  delay  in  the  Hoffa 
case.  I  am  sure  he  can  cite 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  There  are  many.  There 
are  several  score  of  them.  It  is  now  al- 
most a  daily  routine. 

Mr.  HART.  There  would  not  be  any 
need  for  that  delay  if  the  Government 
would  stop  iUegal  use  of  taps.  That  is 
the  hard  truth  about  that. 

The  delay  arose  from  efforts  on  the 
part  of  defendants  against  illegal  con- 
duct by  the  Government.  If  the  Govern- 
ment would  stop  engaging  in  illegal  con- 
duct we  would  not  have  that  problem.  If 
they  do  not  stop,  I  suppose,  popular  or 
unpopular,  the  defendant  has  the  right 
to  seek  redress  of  grievances. 

But.  what  right  have  we  to  fix  a  5-year 
statute  of  limitations  on  the  fourth 
amendment?  That  is  exactly  what  the 
5 -year  business  does,  as  I  read  it. 

The  Senator  says  no  Member  wants  to 
impinge  or  trim  back  on  anyone's  con- 
stitutional rights,  but  this  title  says  if 
something  occurred  5  years  ago  or  more 
that  is  illegal  under  the  fourth  amend- 
ment, forget  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Well,  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  a  tried  and  ex- 
perienced man  in  the  field 

Mr.  HART.  Am  I  right  or  wrong  about 
that? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  He  has  been  disti-ict  at- 
torney in  his  district  for  the  United 
States  of  America  and  he  is  one  of  the 
better  membei-s,  including  myself,  on  the 
Judiciai'y  Committee,  and  he  knows  ju- 
risprudence well  and  procedures  well: 
but  he  is  completely  wrong  when  he 
says 

Mr.  HART.  How  am  I  w  rong?  I  am  not 
very  smart  so  perhaps  the  Senator  would 
explain  to  me 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so, 
if  the  Senator  would  not  interrupt  me 
and  give  me  a  few  moments  to  explain 
the  statement.  I  Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chau>.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Chair  would 
remind  visitors  in  the  galleries  that  they 
are  guests  of  the  Senate  and  must  re- 
main silent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  As  I  understand  the  po- 
sition of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  on 
this  5-year  limitation  under  the  foiuth 
amendment,  there  is  no  such  thing.  Elec- 
tronic surveillance  that  is  engsiged  in  by 
the  Government,  in  that  situation,  can 
be  attacked  to  show  primary  illegality 
any  time  there  is  a  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  electronics 
surveillance     statute     which     Congi-ess 
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wisely  enact«d  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
When  there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  with 
it  that  failure  can  be  attaclced.  If  It  Ls 
successfully  esUbllshed  as  being  a  fail- 
ure When  the  whole  thing  soes  out — it 
all  coes  out  So  there  Is  no  question  about 
air.  siLspenslon  or  denial  of  the  fourth 
amendment  after  5  years  It  Is  not  in- 
\olvod  at  all 

There  are  many  instances  where  ue 
may  make  rules  of  evidence  under  our 
sutHTVision  over  niles  of  evidence  They 
are  on  the  statute  books  now  But.  for 
some  strange  reason  which  I  cannot 
fathom,  efforts  a;e  bcins;  made  when 
there  Ls  an  attempt  to  enable  the  admin- 
Litration  of  justice  to  proceed  effectively 
and  well,  to  say.  "Oh.  but  we  are  violatlnu 
tlie  fourth  amendment  We  must  protect 
these  poor  people'  from  being  constitu- 
tionally deprived  of  their  rii;hts  ■ 

Mr  President,  there  is  no  such  element 
In  this  law  at  all  There  is  no  suspension 
of  tlie  fourth  amendment  after  5  years — 
or  any  abrogation  theixof  ^ 

Mr  HART  What  does  it  mean  then! 
when  title  VTI  says  that  no  claim  shall  be 
considered"'  What  kind  of  claim' 

Title  vn  says: 

No  claim  sb^ll  be  cuiiiidered  that  evidence 
of  an  event  Is  Inadmissible  on  Uie  ground 
th.1t  such  evidence  was  obt.ilned  by  .in  un- 
lawful act  If  such  event  occurred  more  than 
5  years  aUer  such  alleged  unUviful  act 

Mr.  HRDSKA.  That  is  on  the  basis  of 
the  fact  that  anythin'^  which  predates  a 
5-year  period  is  presumed  to  have  no 
connection  and  the  denial  of  tlie  right 
to  scan  It  lias  no  relevance  to  the  issue  at 
hand,  and  cannot  have. 

Mr  HART  WHiy  does  the  passage  of 
5  years  make  it  irrelevant,  when  the 
fourth  amendment  assures  me  of  pro- 
tection when  I  am  young,  middle  aged, 
or  old.' 

Mr  HRUSKA  Let  us  take  a  simple 
case  Seven  years  ago,  there  was  an  elec- 
tronic surveillance  made  A  log  tran- 
script was  made  thereof,  wluch  shows 
that  Joe  Blow  will  steal  a  car.  They  go 
into  tlie  raraif^dations  of  what  they  will 
do  with  tlie  car.  and  so  forth.  In  1970. 
7  years  later,  Joe  Blow  is  accused  of 
stealing  a  car.  It  is  a  car  which  was  made 
only  18  months  before  that.  It  has  his 
fingerprmts  on  it.  He  has  no  right  to  the 
car  Tliey  proceed  to  try  to  prove  that 
he  tried  to  steal  thAt  car. 

What  relevance  have  the  fingerprmts 
on  that  car,  which  was  not  even  m  exist- 
ence until  more  than  5  years  after  the 
electronic  surveillance  occurred,  to  the 
surveillance? 

What  relevance  have  they  got  and  why 
should  the  defendant  m  a  case  like  this, 
go  back  7  years,  long  before  the  car  was 
manufactured,  and  long  after  he  had 
had  time  to  cool  oCt  and  change  his 
plans? 

At  the  expense  of  the  adminLstralion 
of  justice  what  right  does  he  have  to 
pull  out  of  the  archives  something  7 
years  old  that  can  no  more  have  any 
r^'levance  to  the  charges  against  him 
than  If  It  was  a  transcript  which  had  to 
do  with  a  long-distance  telephone  call 
from  the  moon? 

That  is  the  Issue  that  is  presented. 
And  all  it  does  Is  furnish  an  occasion  for 
delay,  obstruction,  cost  and  expense;  and 


expenditure  of  judicial  manpower  and 
prosecutorial  manpower  for  those  who 
do  not  want  those  people  tried  for  some 
reason  or  another.  l)ecause  they  continue 
to  bring  up  the  fourth  amendment. 

They  say.  "Let  us  look  at  the  fourth 
amendment.  Let  us  not  do  this.  Here  is 
the  fourth  amendment." 

That  IS  a  very  extreme  position 
Mr    HART    Mr    President,  does   not 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  agree  that 
.sometimes  illegal  evidence  7   years  old 
mi(?ht  be  relevant? 
Mr   HRUSKA   I  agree 
Mr    HART    But   title   VII   says   that 
nnih.inif  .should  be  con.sidered  if  it  occur- 
red more  than  5  years  before  the  cnme. 
Mr    HRUSKA    That   is  correct    And 
there  can  be  no  real  relevance. 

Mr     HART.    Anything   older    than    5 
years  is  presumed  to  be  Irrelevant 
Mr    HRUSKA   The  Senator  is  right 
Mr   HART   Under  what  claase  of  the 
fourth  amendment  can  that  presump- 
tion be  based? 

Mr  HRUSKA  The  fourth  amendment 
is  not  directly  concerned  here 

Mr.  HART  I  still  have  difficulty  under- 
standmg. 

Mr  HRUSKA  I  am  sure  tliat  is  right 
But   in   the  cases  that   I  cited  a  little 
while  aeo.  they  would  have  had  difB- 
culiy  on  that  basis.  And  I  think  that  we 
ouelit,  to  proceed  in  that  hght 

Mr  COOPER  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
member very  well  the  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  Uie  crime  bill  2  years  ago  There 
were  provisions  In  that  measure  provid- 
inK  for  the  legalization  of  the  use  of 
electronic  devices  and  surveillance. 

It  has  been  some  time  ago  but  I  re- 
member arguing  against  those  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  I  voted  against  the  bill 
although  It  had  valuable  sections,  be- 
cause I  thought  it  opened  up  without 
proper  protections,  unreasonable  and 
possibly  unconstitutional  Invasion  of  a 
persons  privacy  by  busging,  wlreUp- 
ping,  and  other  meaixs  of  electronic 
surveillance. 

This  is  a  very  difficult  section  we  are 
discussmg.  at  least  for  me  on  short  study. 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska:  Is  it  correct  that  before  a  de- 
fendant or  party  who  had  standing,  who 
had  a  claim  under  the  Alderman  decision 
to  full  disclosure  of  the  evidence  obtained 
by  the  Government,  the  court  would 
have  to  rule  that  the  acUon  of  the  Gov- 
ernment In  obtaining  the  evidence  was 
illegal?  Stated  in  another  way,  any  right 
the  Government  has  to  use  evidence  ob- 
tained by  electi-omc  surveillance  against 
a  defendant — whoever  he  is — would  be 
lost  if  the  Government  acted  unlawfully 
in  obtaining  this  evidence  by  means  of 
electronic  surveillance. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  He  would  have  to  allege 
illegality. 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  start  on  that 
premise. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr    COOPER    We  start  on  the  fur- 
ther premise  that  the  evidence  has  been 
secured  illegally. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  That  is  the  ba^sis  of  his 
further  proceedings 

Mr.  COOPER.  At  that  point,  the  de- 
fendant claims,  according  to  the  amend- 
ment, the  right  to  look  at  all  of  the  in- 
formation that  has  been  secured  illegally. 


Mr  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr  COOPER  The  Alderman  case  up- 
held that  right.  Section  VII  of  the  bill 
would  limit  the  right.  It  would  leave  to 
the  court  to  determine  what  part  of  the 
illegal  evidence  should  be  disclosed  to  the 
defendant,  according  to  Its  relevancy  ta 
the  point  at  issue. 

And  section  VII  provides  that  in  the 
event  more  than  5  years  had  passed  be- 
tween the  alleged  Illegality  and  the  event, 
there  would  be  an  absolute  bar  against 
any  disclosure. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  read  the  report 
of  this  section,  and  I  have  heard  the 
Senators  ver>-  clear  discussion.  He  ar- 
gues, and  I  am  sure  correctly,  that  the 
Alderman  ca.se  is  used  by  individuals, 
particularly  parties  engaged  in  organized 
crime,  who  having  no  effective  grounds 
for  a  plea  of  innocence  seek  to  postpone 
and  delay  and  drag  out  their  case. 

Assiuning  that  under  the  crime  bill 
parsed  2  years  ago — which  required  cer- 
tain procedures  to  be  followed  by  Federal 
enforcement  officials,  and  State  enforce- 
ments officials — legal  procedures  to  se- 
cure the  right  of  electronic  surveillance, 
assume  that  they  follow  the  correct  pro- 
cedure, whv  Is  It  a  great  burden  on  the 
Government  if  It  acts  according  to  the 
law  If  its  evidence  is  properly  and  legally 
secured? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  required  if  the 

log  or  the  transcript  Is  12  or  15  years  old. 

Mr  COOPER.  The  point  Is  that  It  might 

be  illegal. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  At  some  point  In  the 

past,  if  the  Government  acted  Illegally 

In    Its    use    of    electronic    devices,    why 

should  not  the  record  be  disclosed? 

The  Senator  looks  at  it  prospectively. 
He  does  not  expect  that  situation  to  arise 
as  often,  in  the  future.  But  the  Senator 
is  concerned  that,  because  of  the  Govern- 
ments  illegal  action  in  the  past.  It  will 
either  have  to  dismiss  cases  or  subject 
itself  to  a  disclosure  of  the  illegal 
evidence 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
project  ourselves  into  the  future.  Let  us 
suppose  that  this  Is  1983  and  that  in 
1970  a  transcript  was  made.  A  man  Is 
charged,  and  he  can  dig  through  the 
dusty  archives  of  the  Government.  He 
can  force  the  Government  to  go  through 
all  the  expense  of  using  Its  Judicial  man- 
power to  prove  the  legality  of  an  elec- 
tronic stirvelllance  that  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  case. 

I  think  It  would  serve  a  very  useful 
purpose.  There  Is  reason  to  believe  the 
man  Is  guilty.  He  escapes  trial  on  the 
merits  for  years  until  tills  Is  decided.  He 
could  have  an  appeal  to  the  circuit  court 
on  a  writ  of  certiorari.  We  would  have  to 
start  all  over  again. 

That  Is  the  vice  of  the  thing.  There 
has  to  be  a  legal  llmiUtion.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  5  years  would  be  an  ample 
time— that  is  the  time  from  the  sur- 
veillance until  the  event  the  evidence  of 
which  Is  to  provide  the  basis  for  the 
criminal  charge. 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.  That    Is    also    the 

general  Federal  statute  of  limitations  on 

the  basic  question  of  guilt. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  COOPER.  The  statute  o"  the  11ml- 
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tations  usually  runs  in  favor  of  the 
defendant. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  citizens  have  con- 
stitutional rights,  too.  And  there  Is  a  case 
to  be  made  for  a  statute  of  limitations  in 
favor  of  U.S.  citizens  and  their  safety  on 
the  street  from  the  depredations  of 
crime.  Maybe  they  have  a  right  to  a 
statute  of  limitations,  too. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  one  raises  a  question 
about  a  constitutional  problem  or  an 
individual  right,  it  is  with  risk  of  criticism 
that  he  is  more  interested  in  securing  the 
right  of  an  individual  than  in  com- 
bating crime.  I  do  not  believe  that  is 
a  correct  argument.  We  are  all  terribly 
interested  and  concerned  about  crime. 
I  think  there  are  many  ways  of  reaching 
a  solution. 

We  are  increasing  the  number  of 
judges,  district  attorneys,  and  police.  But 
crime  is  here  and  it  is  going  to  be  with 
us.  In  my  opinion,  for  some  time  because, 
while  legislation  is  important,  its  solu- 
tion Is  not  wholly  connected  with  legis- 
lation. 

Our  legislation  should  not  deprive 
indiviuuals  of  constitutional  rights. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  I  have  tre- 
mendous respect  for  him.  I  know  he  is  a 
good  lawyer  and  that  he  knows  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  law  is  based.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  think  we  can  cast  away 
these  questions  of  constitutional  rights. 
Our  system  of  government  is  based  on 
this  principle,  and  our  country  has 
fought  for  it  in  many  ways. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  com- 
pletely. But  there  is  no  effort  here  to  dis- 
card the  constitutional  protections  to 
those  people.  When  the  rights  of  the 
public  are  mentioned,  it  is  in  the  context 
that  we  want  to  secure  some  balance  be- 
tween the  rights  that  are  accorded  in- 
dividuals accused  of  violations  and  the 
public.  Where  there  is  something  of  sub- 
stance, we  want  to  accord  every  full  in- 
tendment to  every  defendant  so  that  his 
safeguards  should  remain  inviolate;  but 
we  do  not  want  that  consideration  to  be 
driven  to  such  an  extent  that  the  price 
will  be  a  heavy  burden  on  the  law- 
abiding  people  of  the  country. 

Therefore,  those  of  us  who  composed 
title  vn  believe  that  the  balance  Is 
achieved  and,  if  anything,  there  is  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  consideration 
given  to  the  defendant  and  the  accused 
when  remedial  statutes  such  as  this  are 
considered. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  join 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  in  express- 
ing appreciation  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  and  other  Senators,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  who  devoted 
such  a  tremendous  amoimt  of  work  in 
this  field  and  to  these  problems. 

I  would  like  to  carry  one  step  further 
the  line  of  inquiry  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  was  pursuing.  It  is  my  general 
understanding  that  this  whole  body  of 
law  represents  an  efifort  by  the  Supreme 
Court  to  enforce  constitutional  provi- 
sions, not  because  they  like  individuals 
who  raise  these  questions,  but  because 
in  some  sense  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  other  way  of  enforcing  the  con- 


stitutional provision  that  no  man  should 
be  subjected  to  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures,  for  example. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  the  Senator  referring 
to  the  Alderman  case? 

Mr.  CASE.  Yes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  case  law. 

Mr.  CASE.  Yes;  by  which  the  Court 
suppressed  evidence  which  has  been 
found  to  be  obtained  illegally,  or  by  un- 
constitutional action. 

Would  the  Senator  Jgll  me  from  his 
knowledge,  and  I  would  like  to  know  this. 
what  means  the  individual  whose  wires 
are  tapped  has  for  bringing  the  State  to 
account  other  than  reliance  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Court?  Is  there  any  way 
they  could  be  punished?  Can  the  FBI 
agent  and  the  person  who  directs  him, 
the  Attorney  General,  be  called  on  to 
account  criminally,  if  the  Senator  ifill, 
for  violation  of  any  laws  that  now  erfst? 
Is  there  an  adequate  remedy? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  defendant  or  the 
one  charged  with  crime  has  this  oppor- 
tunity. He  can  challenge  the  legality  of 
the  procedures  whereby  the  electronic 
surveillance  was  ordered  by  the  court. 
the  fashion  in  which  it  was  executed  by 
the  law  enforcement  officer,  and  the  way 
in  which  it  was  taken  and  returned  to 
the  court  under  court  procedures. 

Mr.  CASE.  Does  the  Senator  mean  by 
a  motion  to  suppress? 

Mr.  HRUSILA.  By  a  motion  to  suppress 
and  to  challenge  the  legality  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr.  CASE.  How  could  he  know  this 
happened? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  He  gets  a  personal  no- 
tice, and  then  he  has  a  right  to  Inspect 
all  court  pleadings,  the  showings  made 
by  the  prosecuting  attorney,  the  motion 
made,  the  considerations  by  the  judge, 
the  conditions  of  the  order  of  surveil- 
lance, the  time  limitation,  and  so  forth. 
He  has  a  chance  to  inspect  all  those 
things.  In  this  coimtry  we  do  things 
in  that  way. 

Mr.  CASE.  Under  the  Criminal  Act. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes,  of  1968. 

Mr.  CASE.  We  set  out  a  procedure  by 
which  these  matters  wUl  always  be  mat- 
ters of  record. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE.  Questions  may  be  raised  as 
to  whether  the  statute  authorizing  these 
procedures  is  constitutional  and  whether 
the  statute  has  been  followed  by  the  law- 
enforcement  ag^icy  or  the  judge.  But  a 
record  will  be  available  to  the  defendant 
in  any  particular  case  from  which  he  can 
know  the  surveillance  has  taken  place. 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  So  if 
there  is  illegality  in  the  future  in  the  use 
of  wiretaps,  it  will  be  something  that  will 
be  possible  for  a  defendant  to  find  out 
about  without  this  kind  of  broad  search 
of  all  piiblic  records. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  By  all  means. 

Mr.  CASE.  That  is  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance becatise,  in  one  sense,  we  are  deal- 
ing with  practical  questions  and  not 
questions  we  are  interested  in  because  of 
principles  only,  but  principles  as  applied 
in  particular  cases  and  to  individuals. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  so  that  I  may  clarify  my 
imderstanding  of  title  vn? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Under  holdings  of  the 


court,  where  evidence  is  imlawfully  ob- 
tained, for  example,  by  an  involimtary 
confession,  two  types  of  evidence  are 
listed.  One  is  the  confession  itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) .  Those  pei- 
sons  who  are  not  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  take  seats  at  the  rear  of  the  Cham- 
ber. The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  keep  the 
halls  clear  throughout  this  legislative 
day. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  other  type  evidence  i.s 
the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree.  In  other 
words,  as  a  result  of  the  confession  there 
is  found  a  murder  weapon.  At  the  present 
time  they  exclude  the  confession  and  they 
exclude  the  murder  weapon,  do  they  not. 
under  some  decisions? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  By  use  of  this  additional 
information? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Am  I  correct  in  construing 
the  5-year  clause  of  title  Nil  to  relate 
only  to  what  is  called  the  fmit  of  the 
forbidden  tree? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  it  does  not  impair  at 
any  time  the  power  to  question  the  in- 
Eulmissibility  of  the  illegal  testimony 
itself? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  other  words,  is  this  the 
way  in  which  it  would  operate?  A  murdci 
is  committed.  A  party  is  arrested  for 
the  murder  and  he  makes  an  involuntary 
confession.  But  as  a  result  of  -Jie  involun- 
tary confession,  the  lead  given  by  the  in- 
voluntary confession,  the  officers  go  out 
and  find  the  murder  weapon.  This  would 
make  the  murder  weapon  the  fruit  of  the 
involuntary  confession.  It  would  prevent 
raising  questions  of  admissibility  of  the 
finding  of  the  weapon.  Identified  as  the 
weapon,  by  other  sources,  as  the  weapon 
of  the  accused;  but  it  would  not  affect 
the  possibility  of  the  accused  raising  the 
question  that  the  confession  itself  is  in- 
voluntary even  after  the  lapse  of  5  years. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  would  think  that 
would  hold  true.  I  do  not  know  that  there 
is  any  differing  opinion  held  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas.  I  think  that  would 
follow. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  advised  by 
counsel  that  that  would  be  true  only  if 
the  weapon  was  hidden  and  found  5 
years  later. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  More  than  5  years  after 
that. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  other  words,  during  the 
5  years  and  thereafter,  as  far  as  title  vn 
is  concerned,  the  accused  would  have  the 
right  to  contest  the  admission  of  the 
primary  evidence  on  the  ground  of  its 
having  been  illegally  obtained  either  by 
involuntary  confession  or  by  illegal 
search  and  seizure,  and  he  could  also 
contest  the  admissibility  of  the  secondary 
evidence,  that  is,  proof  of  the  fruits 
hidden  and  discovered  during  the  5- 
year  period,  but  he  could  not  contest  the 
admissibility  of  the  evidence  hidden,  and 
discovered  as  a  result  of  the  primary 
illegal  evidence,  after  the  l{4;>se  of  5 
years. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  what  I  under- 
stood the  interpretation  to  be. 
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Mr  McCLELLAN.  This  title  proceeds 
on  tlie  assumption  that  if  he  had  not 
hidden  it  within  5  years,  it  was  not  dLS- 
tf.ored  as  a  result  of  the  alleged  illegal 
activity,  confession,  or  conversation, 
w  natever  it  was,  made  more  than  5  years 
previously. 

Mr  ERVIN  It  is  even  more  narrowly 
dr.TAO  than  I  had  considered.  In  other 
uirds  tlie  bar  i^  on  challenging  the  ad- 
missibility of  e\  idence  of  an  event  occur- 
rin-T  after  the  lapse  of  5  years 
Mr  McCLELLAN  After  5  years. 
Mr  ERVIN.  But  if  the  event  occurs  and 
u  Ls  discovered  within  5  years,  it  can 
stiU  be  challenged 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  are  we  not  getting  a 
htrle  mixed  up''  The  only  time  the  valid- 
ity of  a  confession  can  be  challenged  is 
at  a  trial  Therefore,  if  a  trial  is  ruled 
out  and  the  person  is  found  innocent  of 
tb.at.  even  if  the  evidence  were  discovered 
5  years  later,  it  would  be  double  jeopardy. 
Mr  ERVTN  As  I  construe  it.  that  is 
true  only  where  the  trial  was  after  5 
years 

Mr  PASTORE  In  other  words,  they 
would  keep  the  involuntary  confession 
on  ice  for  5  years  before  they  brought 
the  confession  out  in  court?  Am  I  to 
understand  that  is  what  is  suggested? 
What  are  we  talking  about?  The  con- 
fession is  made  at  the  tune  of  apprehen- 
sion Therefore,  under  our  Constitution, 
a  defendant  is  entitled  to  a  speedy  trial. 
They  cannot  withhold  the  confession  for 
5  years  and  then  go  into  court  to  see 
whether  it  was  an  mvoluntary  confes- 
sion. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Here  is  what  is  at 
Issue.  The  one  who  is  charged  says.  "6 
or  7  years  ago  they  put  an  illegal  !*-ire- 
tap  on  my  home." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  see  it  with  respect  to 

a  wiretap,  but  I  cannot  see  it  with  respect 

to  a  confession.  I  can  see  it  on  a  wiretap. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  other  words,  a 

defendant  could  drag  it  out  forever. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  can  see  it  on  a  wire- 
tap 
Mr  McCLELLAN.  Yes. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  for  it.  but  I  do 
not  go  along  with  the  example  of  the 
involuntao'  confession. 

Mr.  EKVIN.  For  example,  in  Charlotte. 
N  C  .  a  man  committed  a  rape  and  a  mur- 
der in  a  cemetery.  He  made  what  the 
Supreme  Court,  after  a  lapse  of  about  7 
years,  held  was  an  involuntary  confes- 
sion, although  the  Supreme  Court  was 
in  disagreement  with  the  trial  courts, 
both  the  Slate  court  that  tried  the  man 
originally  and  the  Federal  court  which 
took  Jurisdiction  under  habeas  corpus. 
In  the  confession  he  told  where  he  had 
hidden  some  of  the  apparel  of  the  woman 
he  had  raped  and  murdered  and  where 
he  had  hidden  his  own  clothes.  They  dis- 
covered some  of  his  clothes  and  the 
apparel  of  the  women  hidden  in  a  hedge 
So  it  would  have  application  to  both  in- 
voluntary confession  and  wiretap. 

Mr.  HART.  With  respect  to  the  5-year 
hmitalion.  may  I  conclude  by  confessing 
that  I  am  still  unpersuaded.  and  my  lack 
of  acceptance  of  the  explanation  is  that 
I  And  no  statute  of  limitations  in  the 
fourth  amendment  with  respect  either  to 
illegal  search  and  seizure  and  the  prod- 
u< ::.s  produced  by  the  illegal  search  and 


seizure,  or  the  illegal  fruits  from  the  il- 
legal search  and  seizure,  whether  it  be 
by  wiretap  or  going  into  ones  home 
without  a  warrant. 

.A-  I  under.stand  tlie  explanation  wiili 
respect  to  the  illegal  fruits  after  5  years, 
my  rights  under  tl'.e  fourth  amendment 
have  tolled  How'  By  properly  amending 
the  Constitution:'  No  In  order  to  fight 
crime.  Congress  lUelf  ls  amending  the 
Con.stiiution 

It  we  adopt  this  provusion.  I  know  the 
Court  will  eventually  resolve  the  question, 
b'lt  may  I  a.sk  the  Senator  fiom  Arkansas 
a  question?  As  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska described,  in  a  proceeding  where 
the  defendant  seeks  to  obtain  the  log  of 
a  wiretap,  or  full  disclosure  in  any  case 
where  lie  alleges  illegal  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecutmg  authorities,  when 
he  .<-eeks  to  make  his  case  and  is  con- 
fronted by  title  VII.  who  decides  whether 
the  information  that  he  seeks  to  obtain 
may  be  relevant  to  the  pending  case? 

Specifically,  are  we  going  back  to  the 
Departments  original  position  in  the 
Alderman  case— that  the  Department  of 
Justice  shall  make  that  decision — or  the 
court? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  would  still  be  a 
court  proceedmg  The  court  would  make 
the  decision.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this 
language — to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
court. 

Mr  HART  That  is  very  good  I  am 
glad  to  get  that  explanation. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Another  thing:  If 
the  court  is  permitted  to  examine  it,  the 
defendant  can  appeal  from  that  decision. 
The  appellate  court  can  see  the  whole 
case.  Just  as  the  court  in  camera  did. 
The  Supreme  Court  can  see  the  whole 
file.  If  there  \s  any  Injustice  Involved,  as 
a  matter  of  Judgment,  they  can  say  they 
examined  the  case  and.  as  a  matter  of 
Judgment,  then  can  throw  it  out. 

So  a  man  is  not  precluded  from  his 
every  right  We  are  trying  to  prevent 
what  is  employed  to  delay  and  obstruct 
Justice,  and  we  are  dealing  with  the  worst 
In  the  country,  understand. 

Mr.  HART.  Do  I  imderstand  that  all 
of  the  logs  of  all  of  the  tapes  must  be 
turned  over  to  the  court? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  To  the  Judge.  He 
sees  It  all.  We  are  trying  to  prevent  that 
disclosure  which  does  nothing  to  serve 
Justice 

Mr.  PASTORE   Fishing  expeditions. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  the  point  of 
it.  One  can  think  of  almost  anything 
by  which  he  can  delay  and  appeal  and 
carry  the  matter  out  and  bring  out  hear- 
say evidence  and  bring  in  something  said 
about  people  who  are  innocent,  which 
has  no  relationship  to  the  case,  and  ex- 
pose the  whole  thing  We  are  trying  to 
prevent  that. 

Mr.  President  I  have  a  brief  state- 
ment to  make,  but  I  do  not  want  to  take 
the  Senator's  time  at  this  time 

Mr  HART  Mr  President,  that  clarifi- 
cation is  useful. 

That  material  shall  be  turned  over  to 
the  court ■" 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  All  of  it. 
Mr  ILART  But  if  the  judtre  happens 
to  see  .something  that  happened  more 
than  ,')  years  ago  and  which  might  cause 
some  trouble  in  the  minds  of  defense 
comisel   as  tc  whether  it  led  to  the  ulti- 


mate prosecution,  there  is  nothing  he 
can  do  about  that? 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Under  this  provi- 
sion, no.  Tlicre  has  to  be  some  limitation. 

Mr  HART.  I  merely  asked  if  some- 
tliing  could  be  done  by  the  judge. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  think  that  the  5- 
year  limitation  would  apply. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment 

'The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  firzsi  place,  let  me  show  what  the 
amendment  does. 

The  bill  from  which  title  VII  was  taken 
was  introduced  last  May,  in  the  middle 
of  hearings,  because  of  testimony  heard 
at  that  time.  I  refer  also  to  the  decision 
in  the  Alderman  case.  On  May  29.  I 
introduced  a  bill,  S.  2292  cosponsored 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hrcska  1 ,  to  try  to  correct  the  situation. 
So  we  have  had  it  in  committee  all  of 
this  time.  Both  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment nre  members  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee,  and  yet  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  this  amendment  was  not 
rai.sed  until  Monday  of  this  week,  the 
19th.  That  makes  it  very  difficult  for 
committees  to  operate. 

Let  me  show  what  would  be  done  by 
this  hasty  action. 

If  this  amendment  were  adopted,  any 
time  the  evidence  was  once  made  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  determining  its 
legality,  or  for  the  purposes  of  deter- 
mining its  twimlssibility,  it  would  there- 
after be— In  terms  of  the  literal  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment — forever  steri- 
lized and  immunized  from  use.  Listen  to 
this  amendment.  They  could  not  use  it 
even  to  prove  guilt.  Let  me  show  the 
Senator  what  this  kind  of  hasty  action 
does: 

DisctosniE  or  Evidence — Any  evidence  or 
material  disclosed  to  a  party  solely  for  the 
purpoee  of  permitting  m  determination  as  to 
the  admissibility  at  trial  of  that  or  other 
evidence  and  material  shall  not  be  dis- 
closed by  any  party  or  by  the  court  except 
to  the  extent  that  the  placing  of  such  evi- 
dence or  materlai  In  the  court  record  Is  re- 
quired for  the  purposes  of  court  rulings. 

It  could  never  be  exposed  for  any- 
thing else,  or  used  for  anything  else.  It 
simply  kills  the  testimony. 

I  do  not  think  the  proposer  of  the 
amendment  would  want  to  do  that.  But 
this  shows  what  hasty  action  does.  The 
amendment  was  not  considered  by  the 
committee,  nor  was  the  proposal  sug- 
gested there,  and  now  we  are  confronted 
with  an  amendment  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, simply  nullifies  or  rules  out  all  use 
of  all  testimony,  once  it  is  made  avail- 
able to  determine  whether  it  Is  admissi- 
ble against  a  given  defendant. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  could  I  ask 
the  Senator  one  question?  I  think  we 
mlKht  reach  an  agreement  with  respect 
to  the  purposes  of  this  added  language. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HART.  We  are  clearly  not  in 
agreement  as  to  the  basic  proposal  In 
the  pending  amendment  to  strike  title 
vn 

The  reason  for  the  addition  of  this 
language  was  to  attempt  to  prevent  the 
relea.se  to  the  press  of  a  whole  series  of 
things,  perhaps  even  by  way  of  a  sub- 
pena.  What  we  are  attempting  to  estab- 
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lish  here,  and  perhaps  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  would  agree,  is  that  if  mate- 
rials are  made  available  to  the  defend- 
ant as  probably  relevant,  they  shall  not 
be  given  to  the  public  unless,  in  the 
course  of  subsequent  litigation,  they  or 
a  portion  of  them — and  only  so  much 
as  is  in  fact  introduced  into  the  record — 
become  a  part  of  the  record. 

In  other  words,  all  of  us.  I  think,  share 
the  desire  that  these  tapes  of  illegal  taps, 
shall  not  be  released  to  the  public  ex- 
cept as  the  interest  of  justice,  specifi- 
cally in  the  case  of  the  defendant  him- 
self, requires  it.  ^ 

Tliis  was  the  purpose  of  the  added 
language.  Does  the  Senator  share  tlie 
objective? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  undertake  to  do 
that,  and  do  it.  In  title  VU.  Evidence  that 
goes  to  the  defendant  need  not  in  the 
interest  of  justice  be  given  by  the  court 
to  the  pubUc.  But  the  Senator's  language 
here  would  prevent  all  subsequent  use  of 
it.  Take,  for  example,  the  Alderman  case, 
where  tliey  held  it  was  not  illegal  to  use  it 
as  against  one  defendant,  but  that  it 
could  be  used  against  the  others.  It  could 
not  have  been  disclosed  again,  or  used, 
under  the  Senator's  amendment.  I  do  not 
tliink  that  Is  the  intent,  but  that  is  what 
the  Senator  has  done. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  if  we  can 
obtain  from  the  manager  of  the  bill  this 
clarification  concerning  public  disclo- 
sure, there  would  be  no  reason  to  retain 
the  added  language,  and  I  would  ask 
that  it  be  removed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  just  showing 
the  Senator  what  he  is  doing  with  this 
kind  of  legislation,  or  by  attempting  to 
legislate  in  this  fashion. 

Mr.  HART.  We  are  attempting  to 
show  the  manager  of  the  bill  what  he 
is  doing  with  title  VII,  and  why  we  want 
to  strike  it. 

The  only  point  we  had  with  respect 
to  this  additional  language  is  an  at- 
tempt to  insure,  that  after  the  defend- 
ant has  obtained  material  which  may  be 
relevant  to  a  claim  the  evidence  is  in- 
admissible, we  will  not  thereafter  be  able 
to  read  in  the  newspapers  of  a  whole 
list  of  irrelevant  conversational  ex- 
changes that  may  have  occurred  over  a 
4  -  or  5  -year  period . 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Such  judicial  pub- 
lication is  exactly  what  we  are  trying  to 
prevent  with  title  VII. 

Mr.  HART.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
title  vn  does  that? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  it.  and  it  does  that.  That  is  oiu-  ob- 
jective, and  I  think  we  have  accom- 
plished it. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  then  mod- 
ify the  pending  amendment  to  remove 
the  added  language,  so  that  the  amend- 
ment is  clearly  and  simply  to  strike  title 

vn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  that  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  Therefore, 
it  would  require  imanimous  consent  to 
modify  his  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Why  not  let  us  vote 
on  the  original  amendment? 

Mr.  HART.  Have  the  yeas  and  nays 
been  ordered? 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes,  they  have  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  I  ask  luianimous  consent 
that  we  may  remove  the  substitute  lan- 
guage, based  on  the  assurance  given  us 
by  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject. I  am  sure  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  and  his  cospon- 
sor  did  not  L.tend  any  such  result. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Of  course  he  did 
not. 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  But  as  I  understand  this, 
if  any  evidence  is  produced  and  disclosed 
to  a  party  solely  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
mitting a  determination  of  admissibility 
at  his  trial  of  that  or  other  evidence, 
the  prosecution  would  be  precluded  from 
even  offering  that  evidence  before  the 
jury  in  case  the  judge  ruled  it  was  ad- 
missible. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes.  even  to  estab- 
lish guilt.  You  could  not  use  it. 

But  I  raise  this  issue.  Mr.  President,  to 
show  the  Senate  that,  where  we  have 
the  committee  process,  and  have  the  com- 
mittee, and  an  opportunity  to  bring  a 
matter  up  and  have  it  discussed  there, 
if  we  bring  an  amendment  up  on  the 
floor  at  the  last  minute  in  this  manner, 
we  can  easily  fail  to  realize  the  full  con- 
sequences of  what  we  are  doing,  and  we 
can  achieve  results  wholly  imintended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Chair  correctly  understand  that  there  is 
no  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  not  going  to 
object,  if  he  wants  to  modify  it.  It  would 
just  mean  another  vote.  We  could  vote 
on  the  amendment  as  it  is,  and  he  could 
then  offer  the  other.  Therefore,  I  am  not 
going  to  object,  but  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  withdraw  his  amendment  and  let 
tis  get  on,  here.  If  he  will  not.  let  us  vote 
on  it. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  let  me  see  if 
I  understand  the  offer  kindly  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  that  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  modifying  the 
amendment  that  is  pending,  on  which  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  object  to  the 
amendment  in  any  form. 

Mr.  HART.  I  tmderstand  that.  The 
Senator  will  oppose  the  striking  of  title 
"Vn,  but  does  he  object  to  modifying  the 
amendment  so  that  it  proposes  only  to 
strike  title  vn,  and  eliminating  the  other 
language? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  just  said  I 
am  not  going  to  object,  in  the  interest  of 
time.  We  could  vote  on  the  amendment 
in  this  form,  but  I  do  not  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  now  would  want  to 
vote  for  it  himself,  with  the  Interpreta- 
tion we  have  brought  out  here  tills  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  HART.  That  Is  correct,  if  your  In- 
terpretation is  proper. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  But  if  we  vote  on  it 
in  its  present  form,  he  could  then  come 
right  back  and  offer  the  amendment  by 
which  he  now  proposes  to  modify  the 
pending  amendment,  to  achieve  the  same 
result.  So  wtiy  delay?  I  am  not  going  to 
object. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  There  Is  no  objection, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  A  roUcall  has  been 
ordered;  the  clerk  should  call  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  amendment  as 
modified,  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment,  as  modified,  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  iMr.  Hart), 
offered  for  himself  and  Mr.  Kennedy.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris). 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGs) ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOUYE ) .  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings), 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
borough)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  annoimce  that  the  Sen- 
ators from  Vermont  (Mr.  Ahcen  and  Mr. 
PROtrrY),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon),  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  BEmETT),  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cook),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Grhtin),  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson),  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Sioth)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  GtxR- 
NEY) ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
JAvrrs) ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mttndt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  MtJNDT),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  Mr.  Pearson)  ,  the 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy), 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan), 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  wotild  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gtjeney).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Goodell)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
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New   York   would  vote    "yea."   and   the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  vote   "nay.  ' 
The   result  was   announced — yeas   20. 
nays  53.  as  follows: 

(No  7  Leg  1 
YKAS— 20 


Brooke 

Hughes 

Nelson 

Cas« 

Kennedy 

Packwood 

Cotiper 

MaKnuaon 

RiblcoH 

Cranston 

MoGee 

Stevens 

Fontf 

Metcalf 

Williams  N  J 

Hart 

Mundale 

Young.  Ohio 

HatSeld 

Mu&kle 

NAYb— 5J 

Allen 

Er\ln 

Pa.store 

Ailott 

t'annin 

Pn>Jimlre 

Anderson 

Fvilbrl^iht 

Randolph 

Baker 

Ctoldwater 

Russell 

Bible 

Gore 

Saibe 

BoKKS 

Hansen 

Schweiker 

Burdick 

Hartke 

Scott 

Bvrd.  Va 

Holland 

Smith.  Maine 

Byrd.  W  Va 

Hniska 

Sparknian 

Can no a 

Jackson 

Spons 

Cotton 

Jordan   N  C 

Stennis 

Curt  la 

LoiiK 

Svmln»jton 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Dole 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Domlnlck 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

EaKleton 

Miller 

Williams  Del 

Eastland 

Montoys 

Younv   N   Dak 

Ellender 

Murphy 

NOT  VOTING— 27 

Aiken 

Gumey 

MO.SS 

Bayh 

Harris 

Mundt 

Bellmon 

Hollin>:s 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Inouye 

Pell 

Church 

Ja»lts 

Perry 

Cook 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Prouty 

GoodeU 

Mathias 

Smith.  III. 

Gravel 

McCarthy 

TydlnRs 

Onflln 

McOoTem 

Yarbo  rough 

So  Mr  Hart's  amendment,  as  modified, 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  sunendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed   to. 

Mr  MURPHY.  Mr  President.  I  support 
S.  30.  the  Organized  Cnme  Control  Act. 
In  his  April  23  message  to  the  Congress 
on  organized  crime.  President  Nixon 
served  notice  that  "organized  crime  can- 
not be  ignored  or  tolerated  any  longer.  " 
That  President  Nixon  and  this  adminis- 
tration mean  business  can  be  illustrated 
by  the  t&cX,  that  this  auimtnistratlon  Is 
not  only  proposing  and  strongly  support- 
ing new  tools,  as  provided  In  S.  30,  but 
also,  unlike  the  previous  administration, 
using  the  tools  that  Congress  gave  when 
It  enacted  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1968.  I  am  referring  to  the  use  of 
court-ordered  electronic  siirveillance  de- 
vices As  a  result  of  the  use  of  these  de- 
vices, a  major  narcotics  ring  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  has  been  broken  up  and 
a  nationwide  gambling  ring  has  been 
smashed  In  New  Jersey.  Further.  I  have 
strongly  supported  the  administration's 
request  which  they  have  received  for  the 
doubling  of  last  year's  appropriations  in 
this  vital  field.  In  addition,  the  Justice 
Department  has  more  than  doubled  its 
manpower  in  this  area. 

Mr  President,  organized  crime  perme- 
ates all  spheres  of  our  society.  Octopus 
like,  organized  crime  is  a  complex  and 
highly  organised  menace  to  society.  The 
poor  people  in  our  slum  areas  are  trag- 
ically often  the  primary  victims  of  orga- 
nized crime. 

It  i5  the  children  of  the  slums  who 


often  become  victims  of  the  narcotic 
pusher  In  my  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics 
of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee, when  It  was  In  Los  Angeles  on  Sep- 
tember 27.  1969.  I  referred  to  an  article 
published  In  the  New  York  Times,  re- 
porting that  addict  victims  were  turning 
viKilante  in  an  effort  to  hall  the  narcotics 
problem  This  indicates  the  de.sperateness 
of  the  situation.  The  New  York  Times 
article  went  on  to  estimate  that  there  are 
100.000  heroin  users  in  New  York  and 
further  estimated  that  addicus  minht  be 
stealing  as  mucli  as  $2  6  billion  a  year  to 
support  their  habit  Further,  the  article 
pointed  out  that  the  US  Post  Office  had 
to  pay  some  $360,000  in  overtime  pay  just 
to  provide  additional  postmen  for  safety 
reas-ons  in  the  heavy  drug  areas.  It 
seemed  that  these  additional  postmen 
were  needed  twice  a  month  when  welfare 
checks  were  mailed  smce  the  narcotic 
addicts  have  come  to  regard  these  checks 
as  a  potential  source  of  money  in  which 
to  buy  heroin 

Narcotic  traffic  is  only  one  phase  of 
organized  crime  s  iUenal  activities,  but  it 
does  indicate  that  the  slakes,  both  m 
terms  of  human  suffering  and  financially, 
are  high.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  or- 
ganized crimes  greatest  source  of  reve- 
nue is  derived  from  gambling  activities. 
President  Nixon  has  labeled  gambling  as 
organized  crime's  "lifeline  "  This  gam- 
bling activity  includes  lotteries,  dice 
games,  and  illegal  casinos  While  no  one 
has  an  accurate  figure  on  organized 
crime  s  Intake  from  its  gambling  activi- 
ties, it  has  been  estimated  to  ran^e  from 
$7  lo  $50  bilhon  The  second  largest  reve- 
nue for  organized  crime  is  so-called 
■  loansharkmg  "  This  is  the  practice  of 
lending  money  at  exorbitant  mterest 
rates.  The  Presidents  Task  Force  on 
Organized  Crime  estimated  that  interest 
rates  varied  from  1  to  150  percent  a  week. 
While  tliere  are  no  estimates  of  the  gross 
revenue  from  this  practice  it  is  belie\ed 
that  multibillions  are  involved. 

A  particular  offensive  consequence  of 
organized  crime  is  tlie  corruption  of  lo- 
cal officials  For  the  Presidents  Cnme 
Commission  found  corruption  common 
where  organized  crime  exists  and  noted 
that  the  available  information  indi- 
cated that — 

Organized  crime  flourishes  only  where  it 
has   corrupted    local   officials. 

Such  corruption  undermines  our  local 
governments  and  reduces  our  citizens' 
confidence  in  our  governing  institutions. 
With  so  much  cynicism  abounding  in 
the  country  today  with  respect  to  our 
governing  mstitutions.  it  is  particularly 
harmful  to  our  national  health  and  well 
being. 

Organized  crime's  activities  are  not 
confined  to  the  Illegal:  mdeed,  legal  ac- 
tivities often  are  fronts  for  their  illegal 
efforts  Senator  McClellan  in  his  very 
articulate  and  able  opening  remarks  on 
this  measure  said  that  Internal  Revenue 
sources  mdicated : 

Of  this  country*  113  major  organized 
crime  figures,  98  are  involved  in  159  busi- 
nesses In  like  manner,  the  Presidents 
crime  commission  In  1967  reported  that 
racketeers  control  nationwide  manufacturing 
and  service  industries  with  known  and  re- 
spected brand  aames. 


In  addition,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas I  Mr.  McClellan  )  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  partial  listing 
of  business  activities  in  which  organized 
crime  has  been  active.  It  was  a  long 
and  very  diversified  listing  of  business 
activities. 

S.  30.  the  Organized  Crime  Control 
Act.  before  the  Senate  today  not  only 
declares  "war  "  against  organized  cnme 
but  also  provides  law-enforcement  of- 
ficers and  our  courts  with  the  tools  and 
machinery  necessary  to  do  battle.  The 
bill  is  the  result  of  all  the  great  effort 
and  attention  by  the  President  and  his 
administration  and  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Pro- 
cedures, under  the  leadership  of  Senator 
McClellan.  its  chairman,  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska   'Mr.  Hrcskai. 

The  bill  has  10  titles  designed  to  im- 
prove our  evidence-gathering  procedures 
and  processes  m  the  investigation  of  or- 
ganized cnme.  to  strengthen  Federal 
jurisdiction  over  syndicated  gambling 
where  interstate  commerce  is  involved, 
lo  prohibit  infiltration  of  legitimate  or- 
ganizations by  racketeers  or  proceeds  of 
racketeenng  activities,  and  to  provide 
for  the  imposition  of  increased  punish- 
ment— up  to  30  years — for  three  types 
of  particularly  dangerous  special  offend- 
ers; namely,  recidivists,  professional  of- 
fenders, and  organized  crime's  leaders. 

Whil^  areas  for  Improvement  obviously 
may  exist,  I  believe  that  this  measure 
IS  a  sound  and  badly  needed  one.  It  at- 
tempts to  balance  the  public  Interest  as 
well  as  the  Individual  rights  of  the  ac- 
cused. I  strongly  support  the  bill  and 
am  hopeful  that  It  will  bring  about  a 
retreat  of  organized  crime  and  the  fer- 
reting out  and  prosecution  of  its  leaders. 
If  such  is  the  case,  it  will  be  most  wel- 
comed by  the  victims  of  organized  crime 
and  the  overburdened  taxpayers  of  this 
country. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee's  summary  of 
the  bill's  provisions  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  ^pm^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum^ 
mary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SVMMARY    or    THE    BILL 
TITLE     I GRAND    JURT 

.Sets  up  a  special  grand  Jury  to  sit  for  ex- 
tended terms,  insulated  from  improper  Judi- 
cial Influence  and  authorized,  subject  to 
c.-ueful  safeguards,  to  issue  grand  jury  re- 
p>orts 

Tm.E     II — IMMCNITT 

Authorizes  the  grant  of  legislative,  ad- 
ministrative and  judicial  Immunity  to  ob- 
tain testimony  over  objections  of  self-in- 
crimination, 

TTTLE     in       RECALCrrRANT    WITNESSCS 

Prov  ides  for  civil  contempt  proceedings 
to  deal  with  recalcitrant  witnesses. 

TrrLE  n-— FALSE  declarations 
Eliminates  outmoded  evidentiary  and 
pleading  restrictions  (two-witness,  direct 
evidence  and  contradictory  statements  rules) 
In  prosecutions  of  those  who  give  false  testi- 
mony in  grand  jury  or  court  proceedings. 

TITLE     V — WITNESS    rACILITIXS 

Extends  to  organized  crime  witnesses  ana 
families  physical  facilities  In  wJilch  they 
may  be  protected. 
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TITLE     VI— DEPOSITIONS 

Makes  possible,  subject  to  constitutional 
protection,  deposition  from  witnesses  in  dan- 
ger of  reprisal  by  organized  crime. 

TITLE      VII — REGULATION      Or      LITIGATION      CON- 
CERNING   SOURCES    OF    EVIDSMCE 

Sets  aside  Supreme  Court's  decision  In 
Aldrrman  v.  United  States,  giving  criminal 
defendants  direct  access  to  government  flies. 
Establishes  Instead  court  procedure.  Provides 
fiir  'statute  of  limitations"  on  suits  alleg- 
ing unlawful  governmental  conduct. 

TPTLE    Viri — SYNDICATED    GAMBLING 

M:ikcs  bribery  In  connection  with  illegal 
gambling  bu=ines.s  affecting  Interstate  com- 
merce unlawful.  In  addition,  prohibits  the 
llleg.il  gambling  business  affecting  Interstate 
commerce  itself. 

TITLE     IX— CORRUPT    ORGANIZATIONS 

Prohibits  infiltration  of  legitimate  or- 
ganizations by  racketeers  or  proceeds  of 
racketerlng  activities  where  interstate  com- 
merce Is  affected.  Authorizes  civil  remedies 
comparable  to  anti-trust  to  prevent  viola- 
tion of  law  by  divestiture,  dissolution  or 
reorganization. 

TTTLE    X — SPECIAL    OFFENDER    SENTENCING 

Provides  fur  imposition  of  increased  pun- 
ishment (up  to  30  years)  for  convicted 
■habitual"  criminals,  "professional"  crim- 
inals and  "organized  crime"  leaders. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  It 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  biU  clerk  reswl  as  follows: 

On  page  93.  line  15.  strike  the  word  "in- 
formation" each  time  It  appears  and  sub- 
stitute the  word  "evidence." 

tTNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMZNT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  one-half  hour  on  this 
amendment,  with  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  and  the  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
smd  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment relates  to  title  X  where  a  new  and, 
I  think,  probably  worthwhile  concept  has 
been  developed  relating  to  dangerous 
special  offender  sentencing.  It  provides 
that  in  the  event  a  defendant  in  a  Fed- 
eral criminal  prosecution  is  in  one  of 
three  categories  and  is  convicted,  not- 
withstanding the  sentence  limitation 
fixed  for  the  offense  for  which  he  has 
just  been  convicted,  he  may  then  be  sen- 
tenced after  a  hearing  for  a  term  of  30 
years  as  a  dangerous  special  offender. 

The  objection  I  suggested  is  that  in 
the  hearing,  all  that  Is  required  is  that 
it  appear,  by  a  preponderance  of  the  in- 
formation, that  the  defendant  is  a  dan- 
gerous special  offender. 

Mind  you.  Mr.  President,  in  the  case 
at  bar  on  which  he  was  tried  and  con- 
victed, it  was  required,  as  in  any  criminal 
proceeding,  that  It  be  by  proof  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt.  So,  this  fellow  has  been 
put  to  trial  and  the  Government  has 


been  required  to  prove  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt  that  he  violated  a  particular 
law. 

But  to  establish  that  he  qualifies  for 
the  30-year  sentencing  as  a  dangerous 
special  offender  requires  only  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  information. 

Why  not.  as  the  amendment  probably 
should  provide,  require  the  same  burden 
of  proof  when,  in  fact,  we  are  consider- 
ing putting  him  away  for  30  years,  that 
is  required  for  a  conviction  under  a  spe- 
cific statute  that  would  put  him  away  for 
a  term  substantially  less  than  30  years. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  FuL- 
BRiGHT  in  the  chair) .  My  colleague  from 
Arkansas  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLEIXlAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  another  unexpected  amendment.  It 
would  overrule  two  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions and  change  the  whole  pattern  of 
present  practice  with  reference  to  the 
use  of  information  in  regard  to  sentenc- 
ing. 

Title  X  deals  with  an  already  con- 
victed felon — after  he  has  already  been 
found  guilty  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 
It  is  a  question  of  what  Information  the 
court  may  consider  when  he  goes  to  im- 
pose sentence.  Title  X  deals  with  the 
professional  criminal,  the  organized 
crime  or  Cosa  Nostra  pec^le,  and  those 
who  have  a  long  string  of  convictions 
against  them. 

This  amendment  would  place  a  limi- 
tation on  the  information  concerning  a 
convfct's  background,  character,  and 
conduct  which  a  Federal  court  could 
consider  in  selecting  an  appropriate 
sentence. 

The  bill  as  now  drafted  preserves  the 
traditional  rule  approved  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Williams  against  New 
York,  decided  in  1949,  that  sentencing 
proceedings  are  exempt  from  the  rules 
of  evidence  constitutionally  required  at 
a  trial.  Williams  ^as  reaffirmed  in  1967 
in  the  case  of  Specht  against  Patterson. 
And  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  wrote  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Court  In  the  case  of  Specht 
against  Patterson.  The  Court  reafBrmed 
that  a  sentencing  court,  usually  the  trial 
court,  could  consider  allegations  not 
tested  for  reliability  by  the  constitutional 
procedures  of  confrontation  and  cross- 
examination. 

Mr.  Justice  Black,  in  the  (pinion  of 
the  Court  in  the  Williams  case,  spelled 
out  in  these  terms  the  policies  that  un- 
derlie enlightened  sentencing  practices 
and  preclude  any  other  rule. 

Here  is  what  the  Court  said: 

Highly  relevant — If  not  essential — to  his 
selection  of  an  ai^roprlate  sentence  Is  the 
possession  of  the  f uUest  Information — 

Not  evidence — 
possible  concerning  the  defendant's  life  and 
characteristics.  And  modern  concepts  in- 
dividualizing punishment  have  made  It  all 
the  more  necessary  that  a  sentencing  Judge 
not  be  denied  an  opportunity  to  obtain  per- 
tinent Information  by  the  requirement  of 
rigid  adherence  to  restrictive  rules  of  evi- 
dence properly  appUcable  to  the  trial.  .  .  . 
The  due  process  clause  should  not  l>e  treated 
as  a  device  for  freezing  the  evidential  pro- 
cedure of  sentencing  In  the  mold  of  trial 
procedure.  {Williams  v.  New  York,  337  U.S. 
241.246-17.251  (1949).) 


That  is  the  language  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  not 
overrule  that  position. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
solely  a  question  of  determining  the  sen- 
tence. It  is  a  question  of  how  this  man 
is  proven  to  be  in  fact  in  one  of  the 
three  categories  which  makes  him  a  dan- 
gerous special  offender.  For  example,  it 
is  the  point  at  which  we  determine 
whether  the  defendant  committed  a 
felony  as  part  of  a  pattern  which  is  crim- 
inal, which  contributed  the  substantial 
source  of  his  income,  Eind  in  which  he 
manifested  special  skill  and  expertise. 

Why  should  not  that  be  required  to  be 
established  by  proof  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt,  not  just  by  a  preponderance 
of  information? 

This  is  the  point  at  which  the  determi- 
nation must  be  made  for  example  as  to 
whether  the  individual  who  has  been 
found  to  have  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
was  a  leader  or  that  he  agreed  to  ini- 
tiate and  to  finance  all  or  part  of  the 
conspiracy. 

Why  should  not  that  be  required  to 
be  established  by  proof  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt,  and  not  just  by  a  prepon- 
derance of  information?  It  is  far  more 
than  a  determination  of  whether  30  or 
less  years  should  be  applied.  It  is  a  hear- 
ing at  which  we  have  to  find  for  ex- 
ample whether  this  man  does  have  a 
substantial  source  of  his  income  flowing 
from  the  offensive  act.  A  substantial  por- 
tion of  income  is  not  particularly  pre- 
cise, but  requires  proof  of  some  kind. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  well  outlined  the 
situation  involved. 

This  is  the  situation  of  a  man  stand- 
ing before  the  court  convicted,  and  he 
has  been  proved  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  to  be  guilty.  The  question  is  what 
kind  of  sentence  to  pass  on  him.  And 
when  that  point  is  reached,  it  has  long 
been  the  rule  that  all  kinds  of  informa- 
tion can  be  used  by  the  judge  to  deter- 
mine what  sentence  he  will  undergo. 

There  were  two  recent  decisions,  cited 
by  the  Senator,  that  have  held  to  that 
effect.  And  section  3577,  found  on  page  97 
of  the  bill,  -also  codifies  that  law  by 
saj^g: 

No  limitation  shall  be  placed  on  the  infor- 
mation conoemlng  the  background,  charac- 
ter and  conduct  of  a  person  convicted  of  an 
offense  which  a  court  of  the  United  States 
may  receive  and  consider  for  the  purpose  of 
imposing  an  appropriate  sentence. 

Under  those  two  cases  and  under  this 
section,  the  judge  will  have  the  discre- 
tion to  use  and  to  employ  such  informa- 
tion as  he  can  obtain  and  use  within  the 
bounds  of  his  Judicial  experience  and 
conscience  to  apply  to  the  situation  at 
hand.  That  discretion  should  not  be 
limited. 
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I  hope  the  amendment  Is  defeated 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  will  the 
St'nator  yield  for  a  question'' 

Mr  McCLELLAN  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  is  not 
this  same  information  used  by  every  trial 
judse  in  connection  with  whether  he 
will  give  a  minimum  or  a  maximum 
sentence  or  whether  he  should  put  the 
defendant  on  probation^  All  of  these 
same  things  are  considered  by  every 
jud^e  railed  upon  to  sentence  a  man. 

Mr  McCLELLAN  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect I  want  to  add  that  the  position  of 
this  amendment  is  contrary  to  the  posi- 
tion that  has  been  taken  by  the  Mixlel 
Sentencing  Act,  the  Model  Penal  Code, 
the  American  Bar  Association,  and  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  do  not  think  we  v^ant  to  sweepmgly 
change  that  practice 

Mr  CASE  Mr  Pic.ident,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield'' 

Mr  HRUSKA  I ;.  ;eld 

Mr  CASE  Is  not  thus  a  half -way -house 
situation  really^  It  does  partake  of  the 
natuie  of  tJie  consideration  of  the  penalty 
by  a  judge  But  does  it  not  also  have  a 
kind  of  substantive  effect  m  that  it  in- 
creases Uie  maximum  penalty  which  a 
judge  may  impose  under  certain 
circumstances? 

Mr.  HRUSKA  It  can  increase  the  sen- 
tence, but  It  IS  merely  an  aggravation  of 
the  ofTense, 

The  defendant  here  also  is  given  the 
nght  of  appearing  to  contest  it  in  limited 
cross-examination  But  it  certainly  does 
not  bar  the  court  from  taking  any  infor- 
mation Into  account. 

Mr.  CASE.  But  there  is  proMsion  for 
cross-examination 

Mr.  McCI.FT.I.AN  That  is  correct, 
limited  cross-examination  anu  even 
appeal. 

Mr.  CASE  And  all  of  that  cross-ex- 
ammation  has  to  be  proved  in  open 
court  And  the  only  change  i:^  the  na- 
ture of  the  evidence,  m  effect. 

Mr  McCLELLAN  That  is  right  He 
can  appeal  from  the  decision  We  think 
the  defendant's  rights  are  protected. 

Mr  HART  Mr  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  HART  Mr.  President,  I  think  ne 
can  visualize,  and  the  Senator  from  New- 
Jersey  suggested,  a  hearing  at  which  the 
court  IS  required  to  determine  and  eval- 
uate an  appropriate  sentence. 

This  is  not  that  kind  of  animal  at  all. 
This  is  a  hearing  to  determine  after  an 
earlier  conviction  whether  the  individual 
does  in  fact  fall  into  one  of  three 
categories 

The  individual  says,  "Look,  I  didn't 
initiate  a  conspiracy  I  didn  t  have  a  sub- 
stantial source  of  my  income  from  this 
offense  I  want  to  be  heard  on  that.  I 
demt-nd  proof  This  is  an  adversary  pro- 
ceeding, and  I  want  to  prove  that  I  am 
not   n  such  a  category." 

What  rules  of  evidence  would  apply? 
Even  more  basic.  What  is  the  require- 
ment of  proof?  The  bill  states.  "If  it 
appears  by  a  preponderance  of  informa- 
tion.'  What  does  that  mean''  It  is  not 
even   by   a  preponderance   of   the   evi- 


dence, but  rather  by  a  preponderance  of 
information  A  man  could  be  sent  away 
for  30  years.  Should  It  not  require  proof 
beyond  reasonable  doubt  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yield.,  time? 

Mr  M.  CLELLAN  Mr  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  oi  ny  time 

Mr  HART  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
V.\c  yeao,  and  nays. 

Tlie  yea.s  and  nays  were  ordfred. 

Mr  HART  I  yield  back  the  lemainder 
of  my  time 

The  PREiilDING  OFFICER  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back  Tlie  qut-stion  is 
on  aMieeing  to  the  amendment  of  tlic 
Senator  fiom  Michigan  Mr  Hart-.  On 
thi.^  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  tiie  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

M.-  KENNEDY  I  announce  that  tlic 
Senator  from  Indiana  >  Mr  Bayh  • .  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr  Church >,  the 
Senator  from  -Alaska  '.Mr  Gravel,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  'Mr.  Harhis'. 
the  St-nator  from  South  Carolina  'Mr 
HoLLiNcs'  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  '  Mr 
Inoi-ye'.  the  Senator  from  .Minnesota 
'  Mr  McCarthy  ' ,  Uie  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  Mr  McGovern'.  the  Senator 
from  Utah  '  Mr  Moss  ' .  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  Mr  Pei  i  ' ,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  'Mr  Typings',  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  Mr.  Yarborol-(;hi 
are  necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
'Mr   Pell'   would  vote  -'yea." 

Mr  SCOTT  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ators from  Vermont  Mr  .Aiken  and  Mr 
ProvtY',  tlie  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
'Mr  Bellmon',  the  Senator  from  Utah 
Mr  BENNETT',  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky '  Mr  Cook  ' ,  the  SenaUir  from 
Michigan  Mr  Griffin',  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  Mr  Jordan',  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  ■  Mr  Pearson  ' ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr  Smith'  are 
nece.s.sarily  absent 

The  Senator  from  Florida  Mr  Gir- 
NEY'.  the  Senator  from  New  York  'Mr. 
Javits  I .  the  Senator  from  Maryland  '  Mr 
Mathias',  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
'Mr  PERCY'  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  '  Mr. 
MuNDT  ■  IS  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  '  Mr  Cook  ' ,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  Mr.  Gcrney  ' ,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  'Mr  Jordan',  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  'Mr  Percy',  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  'Mr  Mi-ndt'.  the  Senator 
from  Utah  'Mr  Bennett',  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  '  Mr  Bellmon)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  '  Mr  Pearson  ' ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Dlinois  'Mr  Smith'  would 
each  vote    nay  " 

The  result  was  announced  yeas  11. 
nays  63.  as  follows 

I  No   BL^K  1 
YEA.S      11 


Goodell 

M.Gee 

Nelson 

Hart 

Metralf 

RlblculT 

Hiuhes 

MoiidAle 

Young.  Ohio 

Kennedy 

Muskle 

NAYS-63 

Allen 

B^^>«KS 

Cannon 

Allott 

Bnxike 

Case 

Anderson 

Biirdick 

Cooper 

Baker 

Byrd.  V» 

Cotton 

Bible 

Byrd.  W  Va. 

Cnnston 

furti.s 

Dodd 

Dole 

D'linlnl'  k 

Pjitleli'ii 

F..t.-.tlaiid 

Fl  lender 

Erviii 

rainiin 

Konii 

I'u:brlt;lu 

Guldvkater 

Giire 

Hansen 

Hartke 

Hatfield 


Aiken 

H.i'.h 

BtUnion 

Bel!  net  t 

Church 

Cotk 

Ciravel 

Griffin 

Giirney 


H<  Hand 

ilnir.ka 

lacka'n 

J'Tdan.  N  C 

I  "in; 

•Ma^nuson 

Man.sfleld 

M'  riellan 

M'  Intyre 

Miller 

.M.'iiuiya 

Murphy 

PaLkvu^d 

rastore 

rjuxmlre 

Randolph 

NOT  VOTING 
Hnrris 
Hullln^s 
Iiiouye 
J;lllt.s 

.'ordan,  Idnho 
Mitthlas 
M  Cirthy 
McGovern 

M.jSS 


RuEsell 

-SiiXbe 

.Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith.  Maine 

Sparkman 

Spon^; 

Stennls 

.Sieven.s 

Syminuton 

Talniaili;e 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams.  N  J 

Williams,  Del 

Young,  N   Dak. 

26 

Mundt 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

.Smith,  III. 

Tydlngs 

Yarborouyh 


So  Mr.  Haris  amendment  wsis  re- 
jected. 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
aiiieiulment  wa.s  rejected. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  GOODELL  Mr.  President,  I  send 
amendments  to  the  desk  which  I  ask  to 
be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  amendments,  as 
follows: 

On  page  32.  strike  out  lines  8  through  16 

On  page  32,  line  17.  redeslgnat«  paragraph 

.1 1  ■  as  paxagniph    ■(li  ". 

On  page  32.  line  20.  redesignate  p>ajragraph 
'4i"  a-s  paragraph    "(2i" 

On  page  32.  line  21.  strike  out  the  period 
.liter  district.  Insert  a  comma  and  Insert  the 
following  Proiidfd.  hou-i'ver.  That  specltic 
indUlduals  shall  not  be  named  or  identifled 
in  connection  with  criminal  or  noncriminal 
misconduct  or  malfeasance  by  such  Indl- 
Mduals   '. 

On  page  33,  strike  out  lines  7  through  24. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr    GOODELL.  I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   GOODELL   I  yield. 

VNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMXNT 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.'^ent  that  there  be  a  1- 
hour  limitation  on  the  amendment,  the 
time  to  tie  divided  equally  between  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered 

Mr  GOODELL  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time,  and  how  much  time  is 
yielded? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr  Go6delL.  Mr.  President,  section 
3333  of  S.   30   would  empower  Federsd 
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grand  juries  to  issue  reports  and  pre- 
sentments based  on  information  obtained 
during  the  course  of  an  investigation  into 
alleged  violations  of  the  Federal  criminal 
law. 

The  most  significant  authority  to  be 
Kiven  to  grand  juries  in  this  area  would 
iinohe  reports  "concerning  non-criminal 
misconduct,  malfeasance,  or  misfeasance 
in  office  by  a  public  officer  or  employee  as 
a  basis  for  a  recommendation  of  removsd 
or  disciplinary  action."  My  amendment 
would  strike  this  provision — section  3333 
( a  1 1 1 '  — from  the  bill.  It  would  not  affect 
the  proposed  granting  of  authority  to  re- 
turn presentments  in  two  specific  areas 
in  the  bill  as  follows: 

First.  "proposiiiR  recommendations  for 
legislative,  executive,  or  administration 
action  in  the  public  interest  ba.sed  upon 
stated  findings":  or 

Second,  "regarding  organized  crime 
conditions  n  the  District,  provided  how- 
ever, that  specific  individuals  shall  not  be 
named  or  identified  in  connection  with 
alleged  criminal  or  noncriminal  miscon- 
duct or  malfeasance  by  such  individuals." 

Section  3333<a>ai  if  enacted  would 
authorize  presentments  against  named 
individuals  A  presentment  is  a  public 
charge  of  misconduct — not  involving  an 
accusation  of  criminal  conduct — which 
carries  the  imjwrtance  of  a  judicial  docu- 
ment, but  lacks  its  principal  attribute — 
the  right  to  answer. 

It  is  frequently  confused  with  an  in- 
dictment, and  the  distinction  between 
the  two  is  usually  lost  on  the  public  at 
larpe. 

When  released  to  the  public  it  inflicts 
irremedial  injury  upon  the  reputation  of 
the  accused.  It  effectively  denies  him  due 
process  of  law  because  he  does  not  have 
a  proper  forum  to  respond  to  the  charges. 

Admittedly,  section  3333,  now  before 
the  Senate,  makes  ai;  attempt  to  meet 
this  problem  by  providing  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  accused  before  the  grand 
jury.  It  also  permits  him  to  file  a  report 
in  reply  and  to  appeal  if  necessary.  Yet, 
there  is  substantial  doubt  as  to  the  prac- 
tical effectiveness  of  these  "protections." 

The  proceedings  would  still  not  be  ad- 
versarial and  there  seems  to  be  no  dis- 
pute that  the  accused  official  apparently 
would  have  no  right  to  coimsel  before 
the  grand  jury,  no  right  to  call  witnesses 
on  his  own  behalf,  and  no  right  to  cross- 
examine  his  accusers.  Thus,  only  one  side 
of  the  story  would  be  effectively  pre- 
sented— that  of  the  Government. 

The  proceedings  before  a  grand  jury 
are  secret.  Grand  jurors  are  immime 
from  suit  for  libel.  The  protection  af- 
forded an  accused  is  primarily  that  if 
the  grand  jury  decides  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  evidence  to  indict,  they  return 
a  no-bill,  and  the  accusations  are  basi- 
cally dismissed  and  the  accused  is 
cleared. 

If  the  grand  jury  decides  there  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  charge  him  with  a 
crime,  the  accused  then  has  all  his  con- 
stitutional rights  in  a  trial  with  counsel; 
including  the  right  to  present  witnesses, 
to  cross-examine,  and  to  clear  his  name 
if  he  IS  innocent. 

A  presentment,  as  authorized  in  this 
bill,  is  really  a  report  by  the  grand  jury. 
The  grand  jury  has  heard  and  considered 
the  evidence.  It  does  not  find  sufficient 


evidence  of  criminal  misconduct  to  re- 
turn an  indictment,  but  under  this  bill 
it  would  be  authorized  to  render  a  re- 
port indicating  a  finding  of  noncriminal 
misconduct,  malfeasance,  or  misfeasance 
by  a  State  or  local  official. 

The  only  right  that  official  has  is  to 
appear  before  the  grand  jury  in  this 
inquisitorial  context.  If  he  appears  and 
testifies,  he  presumably  would  waive  his 
right  under  the  fifth  amendment  against 
self-incrimination.  He  would  not  have 
his  attorney  there.  He  would  be  subject 
to  the  cross  examination  of  the  prosecu- 
tor and  of  the  grand  jury.  He  does  not 
know  in  advance  what  witnesses  have 
testified.  He  does  not  know  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  that  has  led  them  to  call 
him  in.  All  he  knows  is  the  general  charge 
made  by  the  prosecutor,  the  district  at- 
torney, and  a  general  description  of  the 
nature  of  his  involvement,  and  he  must 
come  in  and  make  statements  to  try  to 
clear  his  name  under  those  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  am  not  here,  by  this  amendment, 
objecting  to  tlie  right  of  a  grand  jury  to 
make  e.  report  to  the  public  with  refer- 
ence to  the  activities  of  organized  crime 
in  a  commtmity.  I  am  not  objecting  to 
their  making  these  findings  available  to 
local  law-  enforcement  agencies,  as  is  now- 
provided  for  under  court  decisions.  I  am 
not  objecting  to  their  making  general 
recommendations  for  changes  in  the 
administrative,  executive,  or  legislative 
branches.  All  of  those  are  critical  ques- 
tions that  could  be  raised.  But  the  one 
thing  that  I  object  to  and  would  strike 
by  my  amendment  is  the  right  of  a  grand 
jury,  with  complete  immunity,  to  make  a 
report  without  sufficient  evidence  upon 
which  to  predicate  an  indictment  naming 
individuals,  and  thereby  implicating 
them. 

What  are  the  rights  guaranteed?  I 
know  that  the  very  distinguished  and  elo- 
quent chairman  of  the  subcommittee  is 
going  to  throw  back  to  me  the  fact  that 
this  particular  provision  is  based  upon  a 
New-  York  State  law.  a  law  passed  in  1964 
and  fashioned  almost  directly  on  it. 

That  does  not  make  it  right.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  one  basic  distinction.  New- 
York  State  law  with  reference  to  grand 
jury  activities  applies^  State  and  local 
officials.  Today  we  ^ite  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  a  Federal  grand  jury,  with  no 
jurisdiction  over  State  and  local  officials 
unless  they  have^cbmmitted  a  Federal 
crime,  making  a  report  recommending 
removal,  perhap^  or  recommending 
other  administratijVe  pumShments  of 
such  officials. 

It  is  perfectly  prpper  for  them  to  refer 
the  matter  to  the^iate  or  local  law  en- 
forcement offici^kJ^ut  certainly  it  is  not 
proper  for  them  to,  make  a  public  dis- 
closure and  public^  accusation,  when  the 
individual  involved  has  not  had  a  proper 
opportunity  to  present  his  side  of  the 
case. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  before  us  do  guarantee  that  indi- 
viduals who  are  going  to  be  named  in  a 
grand  jury  presentment  will  have  the 
right  to  appear  and,  if  their  names  are 
to  be  used,  they  have  the  right  to  appeal 
prior  to  the  filing  of  the  grand  jury  pre- 
sentment. They  also  have  a  right,  if  the 


presentment  names  them,  simultane- 
ously with  the  filing  of  the  presentment 
to  file  their  answer,  so  that  they  both 
come  out  at  the  same  time.  Of  course, 
the  great  difference  is  that  the  grand 
jury  presentment  has  the  quality  of  offi- 
cial sanction,  and  any  answer  given  at 
the  same  time  will  be  interpreted  as  an 
automatic,  simple  denial.  There  is  really 
no  opportunity  to  influence  what  has 
gone  on  behind  the  scenes  in  the  secret 
session,  or  to  bring  in  witnesses  to  that 
secret  session.  Tlie  minimum  that  should 
be  provided  is  that  whe-e  an  individual 
is  to  be  named,  or  they  plan  to  name 
him.  >-.e  be  given  an  opportunity  to  call 
in  other  witnesses.  The  grand  jury  has 
heard  only  one  side  of  the  case. 

This  is  a  matter  of  great  philosophical 
and  practical  importance.  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  move  more  effectively 
against  crime.  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  recognize  that  individuals  who  have 
been  involved  in  criminal  activity  be 
guai-anteed  their  rights,  but  that  the 
Govermiient  not  be  encumbered  im- 
necessarily  in  prosecuting  by  being  re- 
quired to  present  the  case  in  open  court. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  one  other 
answer  made  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ators  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

There  will  be  one  other  answer  made 
here : 

That  the  President's  task  force  on  law 
enforcement  recommended  that  grand 
juries  have  the  right  to  make  present- 
ments. 

Tliey  did.  But  they  did  not  recommend 
the  provision  in  this  bill.  Their  recom- 
mendation w-as  that  grand  juries  should 
have  the  right  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  executive  or  legislative  or  law-  en- 
forcement officials  in  the  local  com- 
munities, but  they  did  not  say  that  grand 
juries  should  have  the  right  to  name 
those  individuals  in  a  presentment  where 
they  had  foimd  insufficient  evidence  to 
retuin  an  indictment. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  con- 
flicting cases  on  this  question.  If  you 
want  to  talk  about  the  traditional  grand 
jury,  you  go  back  to  the  days  of  Heni-j- 
n,  when  a  grand  jury  was  really  there 
to  expand  the  power  of  the  king. 

The  grand  jury  has  undergone  evolu- 
tion over  the  years.  It  finally  came  to  a 
point  where  it  was  a  buffer  and  a  pro- 
tection for  the  accused,  so  that  it  had 
to  be  composed  of  independent  private 
citizens. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute. 

Private  citizens,  independent  from  the 
authorities,  would  make  that  judgment 
before  an  indictment  was  returned.  But, 
in  the  words  of  Justice  Jackson,  from 
an  important  Supreme  Court  case.  Stack 
against  Boyle: 

Since  the  g^and  Jury  Is  a  secret  body,  or- 
dinarily hearing  no  evidence  but  the  prose- 
cution, attended  by  no  Counsel  except  the 
prosecuting  attorney,  it  is  obvious  that  It  Is 
not  in  a  position  to  make  an  impartial  rec- 
ommendation. Its  subject  may  indicate  that 
those  who  have  heard  the  evidence  for  the 
prosecution  regard  it  as  strongly  Indicative 
that  the  accused  may  be  guilty  of  the  crime 
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charged  It  crrnld  not  be  mor*  than  that 
Without  hearing  the  defense,  and  Ir  adds 
nothlntf  to  the  Inference  from  the  fact  of 
Indictment  Such  recommendations  are 
better  left  unmaite  and.  If  made,  be  Klven 
no  weight. 

If  made,  they  certainly  should  not  be 
made  by  namin?  Individuals  that  the 
evidence  indicates  have  not  committed 
criminal  misconduct  sufficient  to  return 
an  Indictment  But  a  srand  Jury,  hear- 
ing one  side  of  the  case,  decides  that  it 
will  name  these  individuaLs  and  make 
recommendations  to  State  and  local  au- 
thorities as  to  action  to  be  taken  in 
puiushment  of  these  individuals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's Ume  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time':' 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  dJiUnguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  President,  the 
grand  Jury,  of  course,  is  a:i  Institution 
some  several  centuries  old.  and  a  great 
many  practices  and  a  great  many  very 
happy  circumstances  arise  from  Its  exist- 
ence and  from  its  functioning  during  all 
this  tune 

Under  this  bill,  they  are  authorized 
to  report  under  a  couple  of  aspects,  and 
they  are  good  reports,  and  they  will  serve 
a  very  good  purpose. 

■With  the  passage  of  time,  we  find  cir- 
cumstances that  are  a  little  diflerent 
from  what  they  used  to  be  In  tlie  func- 
tioning and  in  the  impact  of  criminals. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  organized  crime 
we  have  in  tlus  counirj-.  Involving  at  is 
does  wholesale  envelopment  not  only  of 
officialdom  but  also  of  the  creators  and 
the  makers  of  opinion  and  Influential 
people  within  given  communities  where 
the  investigation  holds  forth.  It  wa:s 
thought  well  to  supplement  and  enlarge 
somewhat  the  traditional,  conventional 
powers  of  the  grand  jury. 

This  provision  is  not  without  safe- 
guards that  are  considered  ample  for  the 
purpose  at  hand  It  is  one  Ihms  to  try 
to  raise  the  specter  of  the  absence  of  a 
right  to  cross-examine  and  a  regular  trial 
procedure  where  the  guilt  of  a  man  is 
considere^iathat  is.  whether  he  should 
be  convicted  or  not  and  sentenced  pur- 
suant to  law.  It  is  another  thing,  m  the 
type  of  society  we  have,  to  disclose,  on 
an  official  basis,  facts  to  whirh  the  public 
Is  entitled  and  should  have  without  say- 
ing that  we  cannot  repeat  these  facts  un- 
less a  Jury  of  12  men  and  women  have 
found  the  facts  under  the  meticulous, 
very  mvolved  rules  of  evidence  and  pro- 
cedure availing  in  trials. 

Before  the  report  that  Is  authorized  by 
this  bill  can  t>e  issued,  certain  standards 
and  conditions  have  to  be  met.  The  re- 
port must  be  fashioned  on  facts  revealed 
in  an  authorized  investigation  of  the 
criminal  activity.  The  report  mast  be 
ba^ed  on  a  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence. The  subject  must  have  been  of- 
fered an  opportunity  to  testify  The  sub- 
ject must  have  been  offered  time  to  pre- 
pare an  answer,  which  must  be  attached 
to  the  report.  That  means  the  answer  Is 
prepared  by  the  man  or  woman  who  may 
be  the  subject  of  comment  in  this  re- 
port. The  time  for  appeal  of  the  court's 
decision  to  allow  publication  must  have 
expired. 


May  I  note  at  this  point  Uiat  If  during 
all  these  procedures  there  Is  an  abase 
of  discretion,  if  there  Is  anything  that 
goes  beyond  good  sense  and  good  Judg- 
ment, tlie  subject  offended,  or  who  thinks 
him.'.clf  ofTended.  may  appeal  through 
the  regular  appellate  procedures  of  the 
Federal  Judicial  system  That  means  re- 
moving It  from  the  immediate  locale  of 
the  grand  Jury's  area  of  investigation 
and  taking  it  to  the  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals where  every  a.s.^urance  is  given  that 
the  matter  will  be  t.'ken  rare  of  prop- 
erly 

ihe  committee  report  'S  Kept  91- 
617  at  143'  points  out  that  failure  to 
allow  witnesses  of  the  subject  to  testify 
may  be  prejudicial  to  publication  and 
the  judge  may  order  more  testimony 
where  it  is  appropriate  Tlie  committee 
believes  that  this  title  will  serve  a  use- 
ful purpose  It  has  ample  safeguards  It 
does  not  put  the  subject  to  the  rigors, 
to  the  formalities,  and  to  the  time-con- 
suming activities  that  would  cc:?ur  If  we 
were  going  to  try  a  case  on  those  points. 
But  it  will  serve  a  good  purp:,ve.  and  it 
should  be  done. 

TliLs  matter  has  been  cons'dered  by  the 
President's  Crime  Commission,  and  the 
fair  intent  of  their  report  and  their  rec- 
ommendation is  flat  there  mast  be 
something  of  this  kind  to  get  maximum 
benefit  out  of  the  special  grand  juries 
that  operate  in  organized  crime  situa- 
tions. The  Department  of  Justice  sup- 
ports it.  We  believe  that  It  should  be 
tried,  and  that  it  will  undoubtedly  re- 
sult in  benefits  that  will  be  vcrv  happily 
received  in  a  very  grave  situation. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  urge  that 
tlie  amendment  be  rejected 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator s  time  has  expired. 

Mr  Mc<:LELLAN,  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  days  ago.  I  In- 
serted in  the  Record  grand  jury  reports 
from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. All  three  of  these  contain  the 
names  of  individuals. 

May  I  say  at  this  point  that  thLs  sec- 
tion, this  provision  of  tlie  bill,  is  pat- 
terned after  the  New  York  statute  It  is 
almost  identical  in  language  I  should 
bke  to  read  the  New  York  statute,  section 
253' a >  of  the  Code  of  Cruninal  Proce- 
dure of  New  York,  which  was  passed  in 
1964: 

253(ai,  Grand  Jury  reports  The  grand 
Jury,  upon  concurrence  ot  VI  or  mire  of  Its 
members,  may  submit  U)  the  court  for  which 
It  U  Impaneled,  a  report. 

I  ask  Senators  to  refer  to  page  32  of 
the  bill  and  look  at  1  and  2  of  subsection 
lai  of  section  3333.  reports.  I  ask  to  fol- 
low that  language  as  I  read  tlie  New  York 
statute  which  was  passed  in  1964.  On 
what  can  they  report? 

(ai  Concerning  non-crlmlnal  misconduct, 
noufeueance  or  neglect  in  office  by  a  public 
iifflcer  uT  i-m|>loyee  as  the  hauls  iur  a  recom- 
mendation of  removal  or  disciplinary  action: 
or 

The  next  is  subsection  (b>.  and  It 
states: 

Slating  that  after  inTesilgatlon  of  a  public 
officer  or  employee  it  tlnds  no  ml.sconduct. 
no)>fea.sance  or  neglect  in  office  by  him.  pro- 
vided that  such  public  officer  or  employee  has 
requested  tiie  submission  of  such  repK>rt 


From  the  page  in  the  pending  bill  to 
which  I  referred.  I  read  the  comparable 
sections  of  this  bill : 

(It  concerning  noncrimln.il  nil; conduct, 
malfeasance  or  misfeasance  In  office  by  a  pub- 
lic utfu  er  or  employee  as  the  basl-.  lor  a  roc- 
o:nmend.itl(-n  oX  reniov.il  or  disciplinary  ac- 
tion; or 

1 2)  stating  that  alter  Investigation  of  a 
public  otluer  or  employee  It  Bnd.s  no  miscon- 
duct. m.il;ta,bance  or  uusfo.uaiice.  or  neglect 
In  office  by  him.  provided  that  such  public 
officer  nr  employee  has  refinested  the  submis- 
sion of  s\irli  report;  or 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  tliat  if  it  is 
pretty  good  for  New  York,  it  ought  to  be 
pretty  good  for  the  Federal  Government 
in  a  similar  category  of  activity  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

Before  this  report  can  be  filed,  naming 
an  olficer  or  cliargmg  him  with  mis- 
conduct. It  must  be  served  on  him  and 
he  IS  given  Uie  opportunity  to  come  be- 
fore a  grand  jury  and  present  liis  side  of 
the  case.  It  cannot  just  be  handled  pro- 
miscuously and  witliout  due  regard  for 
his  rights. 

In  dealing  with  the  character  of  the 
people  with  whom  we  are  undertaking 
to  deal  in  Uiis  bill,  alUiough  tlie  bill  goes 
into  other  areas  of  crime  it  deals  with  the 
hardcore  element  of  crime  in  this  coun- 
try, those  predatory  committers  of  cruiie 
and  their  cohorts  who  the  State  of  New- 
York,  as  well  as  the  States  of  Florida  and 
Pennsylvania,  deemed  advisable  to  be  the 
subjects  of  reports. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  President,  with  tlie 
problems  we  are  having  today,  that  we 
can  safely  do  this  and  should  do  it  be- 
cause, very  often,  there  is  strong  evidence 
of  misconduct  and  corruption  on  tlie 
part  of  officials,  whether  or  not  it  has 
reached  the  point  of  a  crime.  In  addition 
to  the  States  of  New  Jersej  and 
Pennsylvania  whose  reports  were  inserted 
m  the  Record,  a  most  recent  report  of  a 
grand  Jury  from  the  Senator's  home 
State  has  been  inserted. 

Tlie  State  of  Florida  permits  such  re- 
ports. The  Supreme  Court  of  Florida,  in 
1955,  contemplated  »iie  question  of  re- 
ports on  individuals  and  they  stated : 

We  specifically  held  In  the  last  case  cited 
that  If  employees  or  officers  are  Incompetent 
or  lax  in  the  performance  of  the  duty  Im- 
p. .;.ed  upc^n  them.  If  they  are  lacking  In  the 
common  courtesy  attached  to  the  duty 
vested  m  them,  whatever  the  delinquency 
may  be  the  grand  Jury  has  the  right  to  in- 
vestigate and  make  a  fair  report  of  its  find- 
Intr^    Ryon  v.  Shaw,  77  S.  2d  455  (1955). 

In  another  case,  the  Florida  Supreme 
Court  found: 

Another  observation  1e  that  democratic 
government  emanates  from  the  pecple.  It  is 
theirs  to  administer  with  all  the  checks  and 
balances  that  they  see  fit  to  throw  around 
it  There  is  no  greater  deterrent  to  evil.  In- 
competent and  corrupt  government  tlian 
publicity  In  Its  last  analysis  we  are  con- 
fronted here  with  a  means  to  that  end  and 
a-s  Icng  as  accomplished  within  reasonable 
bounds,  the  courts  are  without  power  to  In- 
terfere with   the  means  provided.  Ibid. 

We  not  only  provide  reasonable  bounds 
here.  Mr.  President,  we  also  require  that 
if  the  subject  answers  and  files  a  reply, 
or  a  rebuttal  to  the  grand  jury  report, 
his  answer  must  be  released  and  pub- 
lished as  a  part  of  the  report. 

We  have  gone  further  than  many 
States  in  this  respect.  In  doing  this,  Mr. 
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President,  as  I  have  pointed  out  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  title  I  of  S.  30  is  based  on 
New  York's  experience,  as  was  last  year's 
Electronic  Surveillance  Act.  I  think  It  a 
tribute  to  the  State  of  New  York,  that 
once  again  we  are  calling  upon  the  New 
York  exr>erience  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation to  combat  the  forces  of  organized 
crime. 

Title  I  of  S.  30  is  modeled  upon  a  bill 
which  bears  the  signature  of  Nelson 
Rockefeller. 

It  is  also  a  comment  on  the  biparti- 
san nature  of  the  legislation  that  Re- 
publican Governor,  Thomas  Dewey,  duly 
vetoed  an  earlier  attempt  to  do  away 
with  grand  jury  reports  in  New  York, 
stating  that  grand  jury  report  power  is 
"one  of  the  most  valued  and  treasured 
restraints  upon  tyranny  and  corruption 
in  public  office." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  over  and 
over  again  that  it  is  imperative,  it  is 
compelling  upon  Congress,  to  provide 
every  legal  weapon  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Constitution  for  law  en- 
forcement officials  to  use  in  prosecut- 
ing the  war  against  crime. 

I  therefore  hope  that  the  pending 
amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all.  on  the  philosophical  point  made  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  and  friend 
from  Arkansas.  I  must  tell  him  that  I 
disagree  with  the  philosophy  of  the  New 
York  State  law  as  well.  But  the  New 
York  State  officials  who  favor  the  New 
York  State  presentment  have  very  grave 
doubts  about  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
The  distinction  here  is  that  it  Is  one 
thing  for  a  State  grand  jury,  under  State 
law,  to  make  general  recommendations 
and  reports  with  reference  to  State  and 
local  officials,  but  it  is  another  thing  for 
a  Federal  grand  jury,  having  foimd  no 
Federal  crime  committed,  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  State  and  local  officials 
as  to  punishment,  administrative  or  oth- 
erwise, against  those  State  and  local  of- 
ficials. 

This  is  the  very  critical  matter  of  sep- 
aration of  powers.  It  is  perfectly  proper 
for  a  Federal  grand  jury  to  make  its 
findings  available  to  the  proper  law  en- 
forcement officials  at  the  State  and  lo- 
cal level.  That  is  done.  But  it  is  not  prop- 
er for  a  Federal  grand  jury  just  to  Issue 
a  report,  accusing  State  and  local  of- 
ficials of  misconduct  or  of  criminality, 
when  those  State  and  local  officials  have 
had  nothing  but  the  opportunity  to  come 
in  and  testify  in  the  inquisitorial  atmos- 
phere of  a  grand  jury.  They  have  not 
been  able  to  bring  witnesses.  They  have 
not  been  able  to  bring  coimsel.  They 
have  not,  really,  known  the  extent  of 
the  testimony  against  them,  or  the  wit- 
nesses who  have  given  the  evidence  to 
that  grtmd  jury. 

This  is  a  matter  of  great  Importance. 
We  have  a  number  of  cases  on  this  and 
they  are  conflicting.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant ones  involves  a  Federal  grand 
jury  which  reported  on  a  noncriminal 
conduct  of  a  State  official  in  a  case  en- 
titled, "In  re  Petition  for  Disclosure  of 
Evidence,"'  before  an  October  1959  grand 
jury.  The  grand  jury  in  that  case  wjis 
told  only  to  Indict  or  ignore  the  individ- 
uals to  Investigate.  Instead,  the  errand 


jury  pointed  out  that  it  did  not  have 
enough  evidence  to  indict.  The  evidence 
they  did  have  on  names  of  State  and  lo- 
cal officials,  which  was  requested  to  be 
sent  to  the  city  mayor  and  the  State 
Governor,  the  court  on  a  motion  to  ex- 
punge said,  "although  the  grand  jury 
felt  mostly  compelled  to  bring  the  seri- 
ous issue  to  the  attention  of  the  author- 
ities, it  stated  only  that  the  evidence 
be  turned  over  to  local  officials,"  without 
saying  more. 

The  courts  felt,  ono,  that  the  tenor, 
the  purport,  should  not  have  been  made 
known  since  It  violated  the  secrecy  of  a 
grand  jury  proceeding  and,  two,  that  it 
was  an  infringement  upon  the  province 
of  State  and  local  government. 

It  is  noted  here  that  the  city  wanted 
the  evidence  for  administrative  disci- 
plinary action  only,  while  the  State 
wanted  the  evidence  for  criminal  prose- 
cution purposes. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  light  of  the  facts 
of  that  case,  the  court  expimged  every- 
thing except  the  recommendation  that 
the  evidence  be  forwarded. 

I  believe  that  we  should  recognize  here 
that  title  I  of  the  bill  changes  the  tradi- 
tional role  of  the  Federal  Government — 
at  least  the  traditional  role  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  recent  years — and  that  we 
must  change  It  with  great  care. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  my  in- 
quiry concerns  itself  not  only  with  ques- 
tions raised  about  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  but  also  for  possible  in- 
terpretation by  the  courts.  Jurisdictions 
dififer  in  fixing  the  duties  of  grand  juries. 
In  my  State,  a  grand  jury  may  make 
recommendations  arising  from  the  con- 
duct of  an  official  but  usually  when  such 
conduct  constitutes  malfeasance  or  mis- 
feasance, or  for  the  basis  of  making 
recommendations  to  the  official,  as  to 
carrying  out  his  duties  more  eCfec  lively. 

To  secure  a  conviction  of  a  crime  in 
court,  there  must  be  proof  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt.  The  grand  jury  how- 
ever must  simply  find  that  there  is 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  a  crime 
has  been  committed. 

The  langxiage  of  this  section  does  not 
even  require  reasonable  cause.  It  pro- 
vides that  even  though  there  has  been 
no  criminal  misconduct,  no  criminal  mis- 
feasance, and  no  criminal  malfeasance 
yet  the  names  of  individuals  may  be  in- 
cluded in  this  report. 

I  would  like  to  find  out  if  there  has 
been  no  criminal  misconduct,  no  crim- 
inal misfeasance,  and  no  criminal  mal- 
feasance foimd  by  the  grand  juries,  why 
should  individuals  be  included  in  a  re- 
port. 

It  would  appear  to  me,  unless  there  is 
a  better  explanation,  that  this  is  some- 
thing like  tiie  denunciation  of  individu- 
als which  occurs  in  some  countries  which 
are  not  democracies. 

We  oppose  such  denunciation,  and 
rightfully,  when  there  is  no  justifiable 
cause  or  basis. 

I  would  like  to  know^  for  what  purpose 
we  should  denounce  individuals  when. 


at  the  same  time,  we  say  specifically  that 
they  committed  no  crime.  Why  should  we 
denounce  them? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  was  won- 
dering if  someone  wanted  to  answer  the 
question  that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  asked. 

Mr.  GOODELAj.  I  was  wondering  the 
same  thing.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Micliigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  HAKT.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  able 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  think  he  has 
outlined  the  questions  that  cause  us  all 
concern.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  raised  a  question  to  which  there  has 
been  no  answer.  It  just  compounds  the 
kind  of  concern  that  led  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

It  is  my  understanding.  Mr.  President, 
from  a  press  report  that  the  U.S.  Ju- 
dicial Conference  opposes  the  adoption 
of  tiUe  I. 

I  would  offer  for  the  Record — unless 
there  are  those  in  a  direct  position  to 
give  a  more  direct  statement  as  to  the 
attitude  of  the  Judicial  Conference — a 
column  which  appeared  on  November  4, 
1969,  under  the  byline  of  John  P.  Mac- 
Kenzie  in  the  Washington  Post. 

ThLs  story  reports  that  the  U.S.  Ju- 
(ficial  Conference  has  voted  to  oppose 
the  grand  jury  title  in  its  entirety. 

Admittedly  the  Federal  courts  and 
their  judges  have  a  point  of  view  that 
might  not  be  on  all  fours  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  those  of  us  in  Congress. 
However,  in  addition  to  all  the  reasons 
reci^d  by  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
I  think  if  in  fact  it  is  true  that  the 
Judicial  Conference  does  oppose  the 
adoption  of  this  title  in  its  entirety,  it 
might  persuade  more  of  us  here  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

I  hope  that  support  is  forthcoming. 

I  think  his  proposal,  which  narrows 
the  reach  of  title  I  but  does  not  go  to 
the  extent  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
and  eliminate  it  entirely,  is  a  soimd  sug- 
gestion. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  for  his  very 
important  support  and  for  his  enlight- 
ening statement.  I  also  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  think  the 
question  asked  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tuck}-  should  be  answered.  It  is  critical. 

There  are  two  essential  points.  First 
Is  the  philosophical  one.  In  title  I,  we  are 
expanding  the  power  of  the  grand  jury 
over  what  it  presently  is.  We  would  give 
them  the  power  to  not  only  determine 
whether  a  man  has  committed  a  crime. 
If  a  grand  jury  thinks  there  is  enough 
evidence,  they  return  an  indictment.  If 
not,  they  return  a  not  true  bill.  The 
power  we  are  talking  about  is  the  power 
to  Issue  a  report  and  name  individuals 
in  that  report  and  charge  them  publicly. 
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And  of  course  the  right  is  given  to  Uiat 
Individual,  if  he  wants  to,  to  come  in  and 
raise  his  right  against  self-incrimina- 
tion. Lf  he  wants  to  come  into  this  in- 
QULsitonaJ  hearing  without  his  attorney 
and  without  being  able  to  brmg  any  wit- 
nesses he  can  do  so. 

This  Is  an  important  amendment. 
This  Ls  an  important  infringement  on  the 
rights  of  local  and  State  officials  How 
msJiy  of  us  would  liice  to  be  a  local  or 
SUte  ofEcial  and  be  told.  •We  have  some 
secret  information  m  this  grand  Jur\-. 
So  and  so  called  you  up.  You  were  in- 
volved "  And  a  person  would  have  no 
right  to  come  into  tlie  grand  jury  with- 
out his  attorney  and  deny  it. 

And  after  the  grand  jury  issues  its 
public  accusations,  without  saying  tliat 
one  has  committed  a  crime,  because  there 
is  not  enough  evidence,  a  person  can 
make  a  public  denial  at  the  same  lime 

What  kmd  of  right  is  that'  What  could 
be  and  would  be  done  under  my  amend- 
ment is  that  if  a  Federal  grand  jury  de- 
velops evndence  tliat  they  thmk  shows 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  local  and  State 
officials,  that  evidence  could  be  presented 
to  the  proper  local  or  State  officials,  and 
not  publicly  disclosed  and  thus  desUoy 
A  persons  career  We  cannot  catch  up 
with  that  kmd  of  thmg. 

The  report  of  the  grand  jury  has  the 
color  of  oCBcial  .sanction  The  public  never 
understands  that  they  are  rumors  that 
have  been  heard  and  that  the  other  side 
has  not  been  heard. 

This  amendment  would  not  in  anj- 
way  hamper  the  proper  activities  of  tl'.c 
Federal  grand  Jury  to  make  a  generalized 
report  recommending  certain  changes  in 
a  commuiuty.  They  should  not  charac- 
terize a  citizen  in  that  community  with 
reference  to  organized  crime 

My  amendment  only  goe-s  to  protect 
the  right  of  mdividuals  not  to  be  charged 
without  having  the  right  to  present  their 
side  of  the  case 

I  think  those  two  pomts  sum  up  the 
matter  First,  the  philosophical  one.  that 
individuals  should  be  given  this  right. 
and  that  a  secret  grand  Jury  should  not 
be  able  to  impugn  their  good  name  until 
after  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
present  their  evidence. 

Second,  a  Federal  grand  Jury  has  no 
busmess  making  recommendations  of 
this  nature  with  reference  to  State  or 
local  officials.  Its  proper  function  Is  to 
refer  the  matter  to  State  or  local  offi- 
cials for  whatever  proper  action  should 
be  taken. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkan5as  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Mr  President,  with 
reference  to  the  Judicial  Conference,  the 
bill  as  origmally  drafted  provided  for  a 
special  grand  jury  all  across  the  Nation. 
And  the  Judicial  Conference  did  oppose 
tliat  special  grand  jury  But  this  apphes 
primarily  to  only  the  13  districts  of  the 
United  States,  on  a  population  ba.<is, 
where  organized  cnme  has  its  foothold. 
That  IS  what  we  are  dealing  with. 

If  a  Federal  grand  Jury  finds  some- 
thing wrong,  they  are  citizens  of  that 
community,  and  they  have  a  proper  in- 


terest. If  they  find  that  laws  ought  to  be 
amended  or  if  conditions  there  favor 
crime,  it  seems  quite  proper  to  do  some- 
thing. It  cannot  be  made  pubUc  until 
tlie  man  Involved  has  an  opportunity  to 
come  in  and  make  his  answer. 

Mr.  President,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  am  ready  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  1  minute? 

Mr  COODELL  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  MicluKan 

The  PRESIDING  OFUCER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  I 
minute 

Mr.  H.\RT  Mr  President,  this  measure 
would  authorize  a  grand  jury  to  report 
concerning  noncriminal  misconduct  or 
misfeasance.  What  is  noncriminal  mis- 
conduct? 

Mr  McCLELLAN  This  language  is  al- 
most word  for  word  tlie  language  of  the 
New  York  statute  under  which  tliey  have 
been  operating  for  years.  I  do  not  wish 
to  single  out  one  State,  but  tliat  i;i  where 
we  have  the  most  organized  crime  They 
found  this  language  most  helpful,  and 
they  reenacted  the  statute  m  1964.  We 
are  using  their  e.xact  languaKO  If  they 
can  use  it  as  a  State  statuu\  I  do  not 
know  why  we  could  not  use  it  as  a  Fed- 
eral statute 

Mr.  HART  I  was  not  incjuiring  as  to 
what  States  have  it  I  am  wondering  If 
New  York  has  a  dcfimtion  What  are  we 
authorizing  when  there  is  reference  to 
"noncriminal  misconduct  and  noncrim- 
inal misfeasance  "' 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr  HART  I  take  it  New  York  does 
not  define  that  portion  of  the  statute. 

Mr  GOODELL.  No 

Mr  Piesident.  I  yield  myself  1  ad- 
ditional muiute 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  1 
minute 

Mr  GOODELL  Mr  President.  I  Ui.nk 
the  point  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  extremely  important.  I  re- 
spect very  much  tlie  Senator  from 
Arkansas  and  I  think  overall  the  com- 
mittee did  an  excellent  job  to  bring  forth 
a  bill  to  strengthen  law  enforcement  in 
this  country  The  Senator  referred  to 
ort;anized  crime  and  a  report  on  or- 
ganized crime  in  a  community.  The  pro- 
vision I  am  attacking  is  not  limited  to 
organized  crime  The  grand  jury  could 
inake  a  presentment  with  respect  to  non- 
criminad  misconduct,  whether  it  was  re- 
lated to  organized  crime  or  not.  anything 
they  nilBht  feel  deservej  the  attention  of 
the  public  and  that  they  feel  fits  the  term 
noncriminal  misconduct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr  GOODELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
would  be  a  special  grand  jury  convened 
for  the  very  purpose  of  investigating  or- 
ganized crime.  Tins  power  is  conferred 
on  that  special  grand  jury  and  not  a 
regular  grand  Jury  It  is  iiand  and  glove 
with  this  program  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr  GOODELL.  The  language  of  the 
bill  does  not  .>^tate  that,  but  it  does  refer 
to  any  noncriminal  misconduct.  It  states 


any  noncriminal  misconduct  that  tliis 
grand  Jury  mentions  in  its  presentment. 
It  does  not  state  it  should  be  related 
to  organized  crime. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  know  how 
one  can  separate  them,  but  the  whole 
purpose  of  tlie  title  in  the  bill  and  every- 
tlung  pertaining  thereto  is  to  deal  with 
organized  crime.  Tliat  does  not  mean 
that  a  fraud  jury,  if  it  found  something 
else,  could  not  return  an  uidictment  or 
make  a  report. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  specific  prob- 
lem, a  grave  problem  in  this  country. 
There  is  a  statute  in  New  York  to  deal 
with  the  local  situation  there. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Let  ui  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  <No.  444) 
of  tlie  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
GooDELL  I  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerU  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  <Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  Mr.  Church),  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  <Mr.  BIast- 
LAND',  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel  1.  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr  Harris  I.  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincsi,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN » ,  tlie  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss  I ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Tydings>.  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborough  I .  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  i  Mr.  Long  i  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ators from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken  and 
Mr  Prouty  ' ,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa ( Mr.  Bellmon  » ,  tlie  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook».  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin  »,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson),  and  the 
Senator  from  Dlmois  (Mr.  Smith)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
GuRNEY),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits),  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  ( Mr.  Packwood  i  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  au-e  absent 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)   is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon ).  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooki, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurneyi, 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan', 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT  I ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pkarson)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Smith)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  13, 
nays  59,  as  follows: 
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So  Mr.  Goodell's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
passage  of  the  bill,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
another  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  33,  line  9,  strike  tbe  word  "was" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "were." 

On  pag«  33,  line  9  after  the  word  "therein" 
Insert  the  phrase  "and  any  reasonable  num- 
ber of  witnesses  In  his  behalf  as  designated 
by  him  to  the  foreman  of  the  Orand  Jury.** 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  how  much  time  the  Senator  thinks 
he  will  take  and  if  he  Is  willing  to  agree 
to  a  limitation  of  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
ask  that  the  Senator  not  seek  a  limita- 
tion of  time,  because  it  wiU  not  take  that 
long.  I  would  like  to  speak  on  this 
amendment  very  briefly,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  can  then  answer,  and 
then  we  can  vote  on  it  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Sax- 
BK  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the  pre- 
vious amendment  I  offered  would  hav« 
limited  the  power  of  a  Federal  grand 
Jury  simply  to  Issue  a  report,  naming 


names  of  people  they  found  were  not 
guilty  of  criminal  conduct,  but  were  guil- 
ty of  "noncriminal  misconduct."  There 
is  no  definition  of  that  term  and  it  is  not 
limited  to  involvement  in  organized 
crime. 

If  a  grand  Jury,  under  the  bill  as  it 
stands,  decides  that  it  wants  to  name 
names  of  individuals  who  are  not  going 
to  be  indicted  who  the  grand  jurors  think 
have  been  involved  in  some  misconduct, 
the  bill  provides'<hey  have  to  allow  such 
individuals  to  come  before  the  grand 
Jury  and  state  their  side  of  the  case.  It 
does  not  provide  that  such  individuals 
can  have  an  attorney ;  it  does  not  provide 
that  they  can  present  any  witnesses 
whatsoever;  and,  of  course,  the  indi- 
vidual who  comes  before  the  grand  jury 
is  essentially  waiving  his  rights  under 
the  fifth  amendment,  testifying  under 
oath  in  an  inquisitorial  context,  with 
the  cross  examination  of  the  district 
attorney  and  of  the  grand  jury.  This 
amendment  provides  that  such  an  in- 
dividual can  present  a  reasonable  num- 
ber of  witnesses  in  his  behalf  before  the 
grand  Jury. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  sield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  for  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment.  I  am  very  glad  to  ac- 
cept it. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
When  I  have  won  a  case,  I  know  enough 
to  say  no  more. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  Eunendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  only  a  few  minutes,  but  I  told  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska) 
that  I  wanted  to  ask  him  general  ques- 
tions about  titles  n  and  lU  for  purposes 
of  interpretatioin. 

The  first  question  relates  to  the  section 
on  immunity. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  COOPER  I  refer  first  to  title  H  on 
the  immunity  of  witnesses.  Is  It  correct 
that  the  power  to  grant  Immunity,  ac- 
cording to  this  biU,  would  be  vested  not 
only  in  the  coiuts.  and  in  committees 
of  Congress  and  also  be  given  to  admin- 
istrative agencies?  I  ask  the  Senator,  is 
the  power  at  present  provided  to  the  ad- 
ministrative agencies? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  my  understandiixg 
that  it  is. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  it  correct  that  imder 
present  law.  if  inunimlty  is  granted, 
while  it  will  not  prevent  the  prosecution 
of  a  witness,  it  would  prevent  the  use 
of  any  evidence  that  he  gave,  or  any 
exploitation  of  that  evidence  against 
him? 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  would  prevent  the 
use  of  it.  Under  the  bill,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  such  disclosure  cannot  be 
used  at  a  later  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  No  evidence  that  he 
gave,  or  any  information  obtained  by 
reason  of  such  evidence,  can  be  used 
against  him  in  a  future  prosecution? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Then  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor, in  what  way  does  this  provision  ex- 
tend or  enlarge  the  present  rule? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  present  rule  is 
blanket  immunity  from  prosecution  as  to 
anything  having  to  do  with  that  particu- 
lar subject.  This  bill  grants  immunity 
only  from  the  use  of  such  testimony  or 
e\'ldence  or  anything  derived  therefrom. 
But  if  there  is  some  evidence  or  some 
testimony  that  can  be  obtained  from 
other  sources  than  that,  there  is  no 
immunity. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Independent  sources? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Independent,  disasso- 
ciated sources. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  take  the  Senators 
interpretation  to  be,  then,  that  this 
evidence,  obtained  from  him — in  a  way 
by  coercion — shall  not  be  used  against 
him? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  COOPER.  My  second  question'con- 
cems  the  matter  of  recalcitrant  wit- 
nesses— Title  m. 

This  title,  as  I  read  it,  would  provide 
that  the  court,  if  a  witness  refuses  to 
testify  or  to  produce  books,  papers,  affects 
information  which  ordinarily  would  be 
subject  to  a  proper  search  warrant,  can 
confine  the  witness  in  Jail  imtil  he  agrees 
to  testify  or  to  produce  all  books,  docu- 
ments, and  so  forth,  that  are  asked  for? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Suppose,  as  the  witness 
claims  his  protection  under  the  fifth 
amendment.  Before  the  imprisonment 
provision  under  title  m  can  be  used,  does 
it  mean  that  immunity  would  have  to  be 
granted  him? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  he  had  pled  the  fifth 
amendment? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  light.  Then  he 
would  fall  under  the  provisions  of  title  IL 
Mr.  COOPER.  Then  title  U  would  come 
into  play? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  right. 
Mr.    COOPER.    Before   he   could    be 
confined? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Is  this  process  of  con- 
finement discretionary  with  the  court, 
or  is  C(Migress  attempting  to  provide 
mandatorily  that  the  court  must  place 
such  a  person  in  confinement. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  discretionary.  The 
language  is  "may  sununarily  confine 
him." 

Mr.  COOPER.  Then  I  ask,  in  what 
way  does  this  title  differ  from  the  pow- 
ers that  a  court  has  now  to  invoke  civil 
contempt  or  criminal  contemiH? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  does  not  differ.  It  is 
a  codificati<Hi  of  present  law.  But  it  has 
the  added  advantage  that  when  the  fifth 
amendment  is  asserted,  then  title  n  on 
Immunity  is  brought  into  play. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Soiator. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  certainly 
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one  important  segment  of  the  American 
people  who  will  applaud  loudly  the  ef- 
forts of  this  Congress  to  deal  more  effec- 
tively with  the  growing  crime  menace 
across  this  land  will  be  our  5'j  million 
small  businessmen  and  businesswomen. 
Hearmgs  I  conducted  last  year  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  showed  that  the  majority  of 
all  crime  was  committed  aKainst  the 
American  businessman  Statistics  this 
year  show  cnme  is  costing  our  Nation 
$31  billion  annually. 

The  Americsm  small  businei^iman. 
those  with  receipts  of  less  than  $1  mil- 
lion a  year,  suffer  by  far  tlie  greatest 
share  of  all  business  losses. 

Burglary  losses  cost  $958  million  an- 
nually with  the  small  busmess  absorbing 
71  percent  of  the  losses 

Shoplifting,  costmg  $504  million  an- 
nually, with  the  small  businessman  tak- 
ing n  percent  of  the  loss  Vandalism, 
costing  $813  million  annually,  with  the 
small  businessman  taking  58  percent. 
Employee  theft,  costing  $381  million  an- 
nually, with  the  small  businessman  tak- 
ing 60  percent  Bad  checks,  costing  $316 
million  annually,  with  the  small  busi- 
nessman taking  77  percent.  Robbery, 
costing  $77  million  annually,  with  the 
small  businessman  taking  68  percent. 

These  figures  do  not  include  losses 
from  organized  crime,  and  we  know  that 
such  a  large  percentage  of  all  burglary, 
highjacking,  and  cargo  theft  is  disposed 
of  through  ■fence"  operations  controlled 
by  organized  criminal  syndicates. 

Mr  President,  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  plans  during  the  coming 
year  to  continue  its  work  in  exploring 
methods  to  assist  the  small  businessman 
In  dealing  with  crime,  methods  such  as 
protective  device  systems,  managerial 
measures  to  help  the  businessman  protect 
himself,  building  security  code  proce- 
dures, architectural  steps  as  a  protective 
measure,  insurance  recommendations, 
burglar-proof  devices,  and  so  forth.  Some 
of  these  recommendations  were  made  in 
a  report  filed  by  the  committee. 

Organized  crime,  as  our  committee 
pointed  out  in  its  loan-shark  hearings  of 
1968,  infiltrates  legitimate  small  business 
by  lending  at  usurious  rates  of  Interest. 
We  believe  that  the  truth-ln-lending  bill 
gets  at  a  part  of  this  menace.  During 
this  session,  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee will  continue  Its  examination  Into 
efforts  to  aid  small  business  in  its  fight 
agamst  the  criminal., We  wish  to  review 
the  role  of  the  fence'  In  burglary,  high- 
jacking, and  cargo  theft  operations.  We 
also  hope  to  examine  credit-card  and 
bad-check  frauds  which  are  estimated  to 
cost  the  small  businessman  $500  million 
per  year.  One  of  the  country's  largest 
retail  chains  has  revealed  that  credit- 
card  bad-check  frauds  cost  this  firm  $24 
million  per  year. 

The  tentacles  of  crime  are  widespread, 
but  we  must  hack  away  at  them;  and  I 
believe  the  Senate  In  passing  the  pending 
bill  will  take  a  long  step  in  that  direction. 
Over  the  years,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  work  and  consult  with  my  distin- 
guished friend  and  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Arkamsas,  in  the  development  of 
antlcrime  legtslation.  He  is  without  ques- 
tion the  Senate's  outstanding  expert  In 


the  legi-slative  war  on  crime.  I  congratu- 
late and  commend  him  for  his  character- 
istic leadership  m  bringing  forth  this 
vitally  important  bill. 

In  the  course  of  this  debate,  organized 
crime  in  the  United  States  has  been  char- 
acterized as  one  of  the  most  pervasive 
problems  facinfe  the  Nation— as  a  cancer- 
ous growth  eating  away  at  the  heart  and 
substance  of  our  society — as  a  parasite 
feeding  on  the  poor  and  reaping  huge 
profits  from  illegal  gambling,  the  drug 
traffic,  loan  sharking,  and  the  corruption 
of  legitimate  business  enterpruses  Its 
methods  range  from  hoodlum  intimida- 
tions to  armed  violence  and  murder. 

I  agree  with  all  that  has  been  said  Or- 
ganized cnme  is  all  of  this — and  more. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  blackest 
aspect  of  this  whole  sordid  business  has 
been  the  ability  of  organized  crime — and 
I  speak  particularly  of  its  leaders,  the 
bosses  and  the  upper  echelons  of  the 
Cosa  Nostra — to  flout  the  best  efforts  of 
our  law  enforcement  and  judicial  au- 
thorities The  Presidents  Cnme  Com- 
mission report  of  1967  and  thousands  of 
words  of  testimony  before  our  investi- 
gating committees  have  given  the  Nation 
a  truly  amazing  amount  of  information 
and  knowledge  concerning  the  inner 
structure,  methods,  and  misdeeds  of 
organized  crime 

Yet.  with  all  our  knowledge  we  have 
had  entirely  too  little  success  in  stamp- 
ing out  the  organized  criminal. 

Clearly,  we  need  new  weapons  to  wage 
an  all-out  and  more  effective  war  on 
the  organized  criminal 

The  special  merit  of  tlie  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  is  that  it  will  give  us  such 
weapons. 

Its  provisions  for  special  grand  juiies; 
for  grants  of  immunity  to  overcome 
claims  of  self-mcrimlnation;  for  dealing 
with  recalcitrant  witness;  for  dealing 
with  faLse  declarations  before  grand  jur- 
ies and  the  courts;  for  the  protection  of 
witnesses  and  those  dealing  with  syndi- 
cated gambling,  the  corruption  of  legiti- 
mate organizations,  and  special  penal- 
ties for  habitual  offenders. 

All  of  this  is  vitally  needed  to  over- 
come deficiencies  in  our  present  arsenal 
of  weapons  usable  m  combating  orga- 
nized cnme. 

These  proposed  improvements  are  the 
result  of  diligent  study  and  preparation 
by  the  dedicated  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Proce- 
dures and  its  very  able  staff. 

I  understand  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice supports  each  and  every  title  of  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  conunlttee. 

No  greater  challenge  faces  the  Senate 
than  to  continue  Its  past  record  of  mov- 
ing vigorously  to  combat  crime  and 
strengthen  the  hand  of  justice  through- 
out the  land. 

This  legislation  Is  our  opportunity  to 
strike  an  effective  legislative  blow,  and 
I  join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  in  urging  that  this  critically 
important  measure  be  given  the  Senate's 
unanimous  approval. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  one  clear  lesson  of  history  Is 
that  a  nation  can  be  destroyed  by  its  own 
corruption,  degeneracy,  and  chaos.  This 
enemy  within  can  conquer  a  people  just 


as  decisively  as  can  an  outside  aggressor. 
The  best-known  examples  are  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Empires  and  the  Third 
Reich  But  26  centuries  ago  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  saw  the  de^th  of  his  own  beloved 
country  as  a  divine  judgment  upon  Its 
moral  decay,  in  words  that  have  a  direct 
meaning  for  us  today : 

Beo.iuse  Ihe  l.uul  Is  full  of  bloody  crimes 
aiid  the  city  Is  lull  of  violence.  ...  I  will 
put  an  end  to  their  proud  might,  and  tlielr 
holy  pidces  sh.iU  be  profaned  When  anguish 
comes,  ihey  will  seek  peace  but  there  shHll 
be  none  .  .  .  (Tihe  law  perishes  from  the 
priest,  and  counsel  from  the  elders(  )  and 

the  hands  of  the  people  of  the  land  are 
palsied  by  terror,   i  Ezekiel  7.   23-27  ) 

Crime  has  become  a  cancer  threaten- 
ing the  life  of  the  body  politic  of  the 
United  States.  The  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
ports for  January-September  1969,  issued 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
summarize  the  continuing  sharp  rise  in 
violent  crimes: 

The  Crime  Index  recorded  an  1 1  percent 
increase  nationally  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1969  over  the  same  period  in  1968. 
As  a  group  the  violent  crimes  Increased  12 
percent,  led  by  forcible  rape  up  17  percent, 
robbery  15  pyercent,  and  aggravated  assault 
and  murder  9  percent  respectively  The 
voluminous  property  crimes  witnessed  an 
overall  10  percent  rise.  »nth  larceny  »50  and 
over  up  20  percent,  auto  theft  11  percent, 
and  burglary  4  percent  Firearms  were  used 
to  commit  6S  percent  of  all  murders  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  1969  and  23  percent 
of  the  aggravated  assaults  Serious  assaults 
with  a  firearm  ro6e  11  percent  In  1969  over 
1968. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  percent- 
ages are  based  on  statistics  of  'offenses 
known  to  the  police. "  While  we  are, 
therefore,  dealing  with  "raw"  informa- 
tion tliat  requires  further  analysis,  we 
should  also  be  guided  by  the  judgment  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Admimstration  of  Justice 
in  Its  1967  report  that  "for  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  there  is  far  more  crime  than 
ever  is  reported."  (The  Challenge  of 
Crime  in  a  Free  Society,  p.  v;  see  also 
pp.  20-22.)  Moreover,  percentages  are 
sterile.  We  should  recognize,  for  exam- 
ple, that  we  are  talking  about  human 
lives  violated  or  destroyed.  In  1968,  there 
were  141  victims  of  aggravated  assault 
and  almost  seven  persons  murdered,  for 
every  100,000  people  In  the  United 
States.  Property  losses  exceeded  $1 
bUlion. 

Shall  there  be  peace  in  America?  Or 
must  we  succumb  to  anguish  and  terror? 
Will  law  continue  to  evolve  In  securing 
equal  protection  for  all,  or  must  It  per- 
ish through  Inadequate  enforcement? 

With  the  enactment  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968,  Congress  directed  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  laimch  an  all-out  attack  on 
violent  crimes  and  offenses  against  prop- 
erty. Recognizing  that  the  police  power 
is  basically  reserved  to  States  and  local 
jurisdiction,  this  Federal  effort  has  fo- 
cused on  law  enforcement  assistance.  In 
particular,  planning  and  action  grants, 
under  title  I,  were  to  be  distributed  to 
the  States  by  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration — LEAA — of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  In  fiscal  1969  the 
LEAA  provided  $19  million  in  planning 
grants  to  the  States,  and  later  disbursed 
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$29  million  in  action  grants.  Under  a 
formula  in  the  act  developed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, the  States  were  to  make  40  percent 
of  the  planning  funds  and  75  percent  of 
the  action  grants  available  to  local  gov- 
ernments. 

However,  in  his  excellent  address  to 
the  Senate  on  November  21,  1969,  Sen- 
ator Vance  Hartke  took  note  of  several 
m- depth  studies  highly  critical  of  tlie  ad- 
m:nistratlon  oi  the  State  bloc  grant 
programs  administered  by  LEAA's  OfSce 
of  Law  Enforcement  programs.  Senator 
Hartke  concluded  that  funds  are  not  be- 
m^  channeled  to  communities  which 
have  the  highest  incidence  of  crimes. 
Rather,  funds  are  being  spread  out 
across  the  States  to  a  newly  generated 
layer  of  government  known  as  regionsd 
planning  boards,  which  have  shown  a 
limited  sensitivity  to  the  problems  of 
local  governments.  And  all  too  often. 
State  plans  give  the  appearance  of  police 
equipment  "shopping  lists."  instead  of 
comprehensive  programs  that  seek  im- 
provements also  in  the  courts  and  in  cor- 
rectlonal  systems. 

As  an  original  cosponsor  of  Senator 
Hartk  's  bill.  S  3171,  to  amend  ssction 
306  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act.  I  strongly  sup- 
port these  proposed  correctives  which 
would  give  the  States  a  strong  incentive 
to  propose  comprehensive  plans  that  deal 
adequately  with  the  special  problems  of 
major  urban  areas  and  other  areas  of 
high  crime  incidence,  and  to  insure  that 
the  States  bear  their  fair  share  of  the 
non-Federal  costs  of  tills  program.  An- 
other amendment  would  guarantee  the 
essential  long-term  commitment  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  title  I  law  en- 
forcement assistance  programs,  through 
establishing  a  3 -year  authorization. 

I  am  seriously  concerned  that  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  law  enforcement  as- 
sistance programs  be  substantially  im- 
proved, with  particular  emphasis  placed 
upon  their  comprehensive  nature  as 
originally  dictated  by  Congress.  One 
dimension  of  this  comprehensive  ap- 
proach must  be  an  expansion  of  ad- 
vanced education  In  law  enforcement 
disciplines,  techniques,  and  associated 
community  problems.  Such  an  effort 
would  be  significantly  enhanced  imder 
the  Comprehensive  Commiuiity  College 
Act,  S.  1033.  which  I  have  introduced. 

Decisive  Federal  action  is  immediate- 
ly required  to  deal  with  the  threat  to 
society  posed  by  organized  crime. 

Organized  crime  In  America  operates 
to  frustrate  the  statutes  and  procedures 
of  Criminal  law,  and  it  is  profoundly 
Injurious  to  the  public  welfare.  Estab- 
lishing its  own  "government"  and  tight- 
ly knit  but  almost  invisible  "society"  of 
some  26  crime  syndicate  families,  it  is 
attempting  to  nullify  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  is  tearing  the  moral  fabric 
of  our  society. 

Therefore,  to  the  forces  of  organized 
crime  let  the  message  be  absolutely  clear: 
In  enacting  the  Organized  Crime  Control 
Act,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
declaring  war  on  your  criminal  schemes. 
You  are  the  enemy  within,  and  you  will 
be  brought  to  justice. 

An  attack  upon  organized  crime  re- 
quires the  total  efforts  of  Federal,  State, 


and  local  governments  working  closely 
together.  The  Organized  Crime  Control 
Act  will  greatly  facilitate  the  war  on 
organized  crime  by  bringing  this  covert 
society  out  into  the  glare  of  the  public 
spotlight  and  by  preventing  its  sophisti- 
cated techniques  to  delay  or  thwart  our 
criminal  justice  procedures.  By  improv- 
ing the  means  by  which  witnesses,  testi- 
mony, and  other  materials  are  secured, 
the  links  in  the  chain  of  evidence  will  be 
more  readily  forged,  leading  to  the  con- 
viction of  the  leaders  of  organized  crime, 
who  have  so  long  avoided  even  prosecu- 
tion. It  is  essential  that  these  revisions 
in  our  criminal  justice  procedures  be  di- 
rected explicitly  at  organized  ciime  ac- 
tivities. It  is  essential  that  adequate  pro- 
tection of  constitutional  rights  be  pro- 
vided. And  it  is  mandatory  that  the  open 
contempt  for  law  by  the  crime  syndicate 
be  faced  down  at  once,  or  oui-  system  of 
criminal  justice  will  lose  the  essential 
respect  of  our  citizens. 

For  too  long  have  Government  and 
the  citizenry  of  the  United  States  been 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  omission,  seeing 
organized  crime  as  a  limited  problem,  or 
not  being  disturbed  because  the  opera- 
tions of  the  crime  syndicate  did  not  ap- 
pear to  cause  us  personal  injury.  But 
now  we  recognize  that  the  public  welfare 
is  directly  threatened,  as  these  26  fam- 
ilies operate  in  wholesale  narcotics  dis- 
tribution, gambling,  loan  sharking,  and 
more  recently  in  the  takeover  of  legiti- 
mate businesses.  The  tentacles  of  orga- 
nized crime  have  grasped  hold  of 
public  institutions  and  economic  sectors 
throughout  the  Nation,  threatening  to 
strangle  the  life  of  a  decent  society. 

While  certain  provisions  of  the  Orga- 
nized Crime  Control  Act  may  raise  seri- 
ous constitutional  issues,  I  expect  that 
proper  and  reasoned  administration  of 
the  law  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  courts  will  protect  our  basic 
rights.  I  am  concerned  that  pohtical 
factors  may  have  prevented  the  inclusion 
of  certain  provisions  to  insure  that  this 
act  would  operate  with  greater  effective- 
ness. I  have  particular  reference  to  the 
need  to  establish  an  Organized  Crime 
Division  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
under  a  new  Assistant  Attorney  General. 
I  believe  this  is  essential  for  waging  a 
sustained  war  on  organized  crime,  not 
subject  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  personal 
interests  of  high  oflBcials,  and  for  mar- 
shaling the  necessary  manpower  and  re- 
sources. Therefore,  I  joined  Senator 
Tydings  in  sponsoring  the  amendment 
to  the  Orgaiiized  Crime  Control  Act  to 
establish  this  new  Division,  in  the  belief 
that  an  antlorganized  crime  program 
requires  this  high-level  commitment  sub- 
ject to  annual  scrutiny  by  Congress.  I 
regret  that  this  amendment  was  not 
agreed  to. 

It  Is  my  intention  to  do  all  in  my 
power  to  prosecute  this  war  on  orga- 
nized crime.  In  an  effort  to  strike  at  one 
of  the  most  lucrative  markets  for  the 
crime  syndicate,  the  drug  addict,  I  have 
introduced  S.  1816,  the  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Rehabilitation  Act.  I  am  en- 
counuged  by  significant  steps  being  taken 
in  New  Jersey  to  combat  crime  through 
its  State  Law  Enforcement  Planning 
Agency  and  State  Investigations  Com- 


mission, and  will  endeavor  to  give  such 
efforts  every  possible  assistance.  I  am 
also  in  correspondence  with  police  ofiQ- 
cials  in  the  State,  obtaining  their  view- 
points on  proposals  for  improvements  in 
law  enforcement  education.  I  was  pleased 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  support  the 
nomination  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  of  Frederick  B.  Lacey  as  U.S. 
attorney  for  New  Jersey,  expecting  that 
he  would  prove  to  be  an  effective  chief 
law  enforcement  officer  in  the  State. 

Mr.  President,  an  all-out  war  must  be 
waged  on  organized  crime  now.  There- 
fore, I  support  the  Organized  Crime 
Control  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
sometimes  I  wish  I  were  a  lawyer.  At 
other  times  I  am  very  glad  that  I  never 
entered  that  profession. 

We  have  now  spent  3  days  on  this  bill, 
with  the  lawyers,  by  and  large,  arguing 
over  the  fine  points  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation which  has  been  a  year  in  the 
making. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  bugs  in  this  bill, 
as  there  are  in  almost  any  bill  which  the 
Senate  passes.  But  I  think  the  issue  is 
so  important  that,  insofar  as  the  bugs 
are  concerned,  we  might  well  consider 
resolving  our  doubts  in  favor  of  the 
legislation,  so  that  we  can  attack  a 
menace  which  Is  becoming  more  and 
more  difficult  to  cope  with  in  this  city 
and  in  this  Nation. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
go  on  record  today  with  a  solid  vote  of 
support  for  this  legislation,  so  that  we 
can  indicate  that  we  are  ready  to  cope 
with  the  growing  criminality  which  is  be- 
coming so  prevelant  and  so  hard  to  con- 
trol throughout  the  Nation,  and  do  it 
with  a  big  bang  today. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Amen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  I  know  it  is  late, 
but  for  the  Information  of  the  Senate, 
we  are  going  to  be  in  at  10  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning.  So  I  withdraw  my  jwir- 
liamentary  Inquiry. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  aimotmce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Har- 
ris), the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLLiNCs) ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern  ) ,  tiie  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ttdings),  end  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough) 
are  necessarily  at)sent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  ,  the  Senator 
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from  South  Dakota  Mr  McGovern  » .  the 
Senator  from  Utah  wMr.  Moss' ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Man,land  'Mr  TYriNcs'.  and 
tlie  Senator  from  Texas  iMr.  Yarboh- 
ofin  ' .  would  each  vote  "yea." 

M:  SCOTT  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ators from  Vermont  'Mr  Aiken  and 
Mr  PsouTY'.the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa 'Mr  Bellmon'.  the  Senator  from 
Utah  'Mr  Bennett',  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  '  Mr  Cook  ' .  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  Mr  Griffin',  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  Mr  Jordan',  the  Senator 
fp-im  Kansas  Mr  Pearson',  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Smith >  are 
nece>,--arily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  'Mr  Gcr- 
NtY',  the  Senator  from  New  York  Mr 
JAVITS'.  the  Senator  from  Mar>land 
I  Mr  ^ATHUS' .  the  Senator  from  Orecon 

•  Mr  Packwood'.  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  'Mr  Percy  '  are  absent  on  ofiBcial 
business 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr. 
MuNDT'  IS  absent  because  of  illness 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  '  Mr  Aiken  > ,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  'Mr.  Bellmon  ' ,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  <Mr.  Bennett',  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  'Mr.  Cook  ' ,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  'Mr  Griffin'. 
the  Senator  from  Florida  '  Mr.  Gurney  ' . 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr  Jordan', 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr  Ma- 
THiAS'.  the  Senator  from  South  DakoU 
(Mr    MuNDT',  the  Senator  from  Kansas 

•  Mr  PEARSON',  and  the  Senators  from 
Illinois  <Mr  Percy  and  Mr.  Smithi 
would  each  vote    yea  ' 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  73. 
nays  1.  as  follows; 

I  No   10L*g  1 
TEAS— 73 


Al'.en 

FMlbrlKht 

Nelson 

Allott 

Goldwater 

Pas  to  re 

Anderson 

Goodell 

Pell 

Baker 

Gore 

Proxmlre 

Bible 

Hansen 

Randolph 

Bo«;ks 

Hart 

Ribicoll 

Brooke 

lUrtke 

Russell 

Burdick 

HatOeld 

Saxbe 

B>  rd,  V« 

Holland 

Schwelker 

Byrd.  W   V« 

Hru&ka 

Scott 

Cannon 

HuKhes 

Smith.  Maine 

Case 

Jackson 

Sparknaan 

Cooper 

Jordan.  N  C 

Sponn 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Stennls 

Cranston 

Long 

Sievetis 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Sj-mmgton 

Oodd 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Dole 

Mraellan 

Thurmond 

Domlnlck 

McClee 

Tower 

Ea>;leu>n 

Mclntyre 

Williams.  N  J 

Eastland 

Miller 

Williams.  Del 

Ellender 

Mondale 

Young.  N  Dak 

Ervln 

Montoya 

Young.  Ohio 

Fannin 

Murph; 

Fong 

Muskle 

NAYS— 1 

MetoUf 

NOT  VOTING— 2« 

Aiken 

Harris 

Mundt 

Bayh 

HolUngfl 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Javlts 

Percy 

Church 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Prouty 

Cock 

Mathlas 

Smith,  m. 

Gravel 

McCarthy 

Tydlngs 

OnWn 

McOoTem 

Yarbo  rough 

O'.irney 

Mooa 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  may 
I  be  the  first  to  uke  my  hat  off  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  Mr  Mc- 
Clellan  '  for  the  out-standms  service  he 
has  performed  to  this  body  and  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  His  leactci.-hip  on 
this  bill  S  30.  the  Orpanized  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  was  abso/.itely  out- 
standing 

This  measure  is  designed  to  auRincnt 
the  fiijht  aeainst  crime  I  am  not  an  ex- 
pert in  crime  control  I  am  not  even  a 
lawyer,  but  I  understand  ttiat  th.s  pro- 
po.sal  complements  very  well  the  Omni- 
ba^  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968  In  this  regard,  it  is  desipned  to 
cut  down  on  the  activities  of  those  en- 
szaged  in  organized  crime  It  gives  our 
enforcement  officials  some  vital  assist- 
ance It  certainly  is  my  hope  and  the 
hope  of  every  Member  of  this  body,  that 
It  \wll  meet  with  the  Rreaiest  success 

I  would  ur^;e  the  other  body  to  act 
expeditiously  in  considennt;  this  matter. 
I  believe  it  represents  a  constructive  ef- 
fort and  a  cooperative  effort  Certainly 
there  was  the  cooperation  by  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  Cooi>eration 
certainly  existed  between  Congress  and 
the  administration 

The  important  factor  is  that  the  crime 
problem  is  being  factKl  It  is  a  problem  of 
great  concern  In  the  past  year  alone 
crime  has  nsen  dramatically  in  many 
of  the  cities  of  this  country  In  the  weeks 
and  months  ahead  it  will  be  our  task  to 
attempt  in  every  way  possible  to  stem 
and  reverse  this  trend. 

The  measure  just  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate will  aid  immensely  in  this  effort. 
Senator  McClellan  deserves  the  grati- 
tude of  this  entire  body  for  his  outstand- 
ing leadership.  The  Senate  is  grateful  as 
well  for  the  efforts  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  'Mr  Kennedy' 
who  offered  his  own  strong  and  sincere 
views  on  this  measure  Senator  Kennedy 
along  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  Mr  Hart)  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  'Mr  Goodell '  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  contributions  to 
the  discussion 

I  think  the  entire  Senate  may  be  proud 
of  this  effort,  of  this  great  achievement. 
It  was  obtained  expeditiously  and  with 
full  regard  for  the  views  of  every 
Member. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10    AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


So  the  bill  'S   30'  was  passed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr  McCT.KT.I.AN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


CONTROLLED  DANGEROUS  SUB- 
STANCES ACT  OF   1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No  609,  S  3246 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 


The  Bill  Ci  frk  A  bill  'S.  3246'  to 
piotect  the  public  health  and  safety  by 
ainendmp  the  narcotic,  depressant,  stim- 
ulant and  iiallucinoeenic  drug  laws,  and 
for  other  pun>ose.'; 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  blip 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
1  iKcetded  to  con.^ider  the  bill. 

Mr  DODD  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  may 
I  .~ui.:gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with- 
out the  Senator  from  Connecticut  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor'' 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
:lic  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
obji^lion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield,  so  that 
I  may  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana' 

Mr  DODD  I  yield 

Mr  ALLOTT  Did  the  Senator  make 
a  request  for  the  Senate  to  convene  at 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Will  the  pending  bill  be 
the  legislation  tomorrow  morning? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  the  Controlled 
Dangerous  Substances  Act  of  1969. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  appreciate  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Coimecticut  and  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr  HUGHES  Mr.  President,  it  had 
been  by  intention  to  ask  for  a  referral  of 
the  bill  now  before  the  Senate  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

In  discussing  this  with  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  who  chaired  the  sub- 
committee that  conducted  the  hearings 
on  this  bill,  I  believe  that  we  have  arrived 
at  a  conclusion  that,  though  not  entirely 
satisfactory  to  either  of  us.  will  help  us 
mount  a  total  approach  to  the  problem 
of  narcotics  addiction  and  drug  abuse  m 
the  country, 

I  appreciate  and  share  the  determina- 
tion of  the  administration  and  of  my  col- 
leagues of  both  parties  to  expedite  legis- 
lation to  meet  one  of  America's  most  ter- 
rifying problem  areas. 

I  would  have  you  know,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  would  not  have  considered  the  mo- 
tion I  intended  to  make  if  I  did  not  be- 
lieve with  all  of  my  heart  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  life  or  death  to  otu-  shared  ob- 
jective of  taking  decisive  action  to  meet 
the  drug  problem  in  the  United  States. 
Let  me  explain  the  reasons  I  feel  this 
way. 

This  bill.  S.  3246,  was  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  iMr. 
DoDD'.  for  himself  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  '  Mr.  Hruska  >  on  Decem- 
ber 16.  1969.  On  that  same  day  it  was 
read  twice,  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  reported  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  without  amendment. 


The  bill  is  in  fact  an  outgrow  th  of  Sen- 
ator DoDDS  earlier  bill,  S,  1895.  and  the 
administration  bill  originally  introduced 
by  the  late  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Diiksen '  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska tMr.  Hruska  I  as  S.  2637. 

Both  of  these  earlier  bills  had  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. Hearings  were  held  before  its  Sub- 
committee To  Investigate  Juvenile  De- 
linquency beginning  on  September  15 
and  concluding  on  October   20,   1969. 

The  reference  of  these  measures  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  was  appar- 
ently on  the  basLs  of  its  jurisdiction  over 
"revision  and  codification  of  the  statutes 
of  the  United  States"  under  rule  XXV  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  In 
fact,  these  bills,  and  the  original  bill  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  are  not  a  "re- 
vision and  codification"  as  those  terms 
are  normally  understood.  The  bills  make 
extensive  changes  in  the  present  laws 
relating  to  narcotics,  marihuana,  and 
drugs  now  subject  to  the  Drug  Abuse 
Control  Amendments  of  1965  to  the 
Food,  Di-ug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  on  S.  3246 — Report  No.  91- 
613 — begins  with  the  assertion,  quite  ac- 
curately, that  it  has  had  "under  consid- 
eration legislation  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  safety  by  amending  the  nar- 
cotic, depressant,  stimulant,  and  hallu- 
cinogenic drug  laws,"  and  the  bill  itself 
is  denominated  "a  bill  to  protect  the 
public  health." 

I  believed,  therefore,  that  before  action 
is  taken  by  the  Senate  on  this  legisla- 
tion, it  should  be  referred  to  its  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  pursu- 
ant to  that  committees  jurisdiction  over 
legislation  relating  to  the  public  health. 
Such  referral  would  have  been  entirely 
consistent  with  the  traditional  proce- 
dures of  the  committee  system  in  the 
Senate  when  dual  jurisdiction  occurs. 

In  the  executive  branch,  the  responsi- 
bility for  drafting  this  legislation  was 
given  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  It 
was  felt  necessary  to  collect  in  a  single 
statute  the  laws  relating  to  narcotics, 
marihuana,  and  other  so-called  danger- 
ous drugs  as  a  further  step  in  the  1968 
reorganization  plan  which  transferred  to 
a  new  bureau  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice the  drug  law  enforcement  fimctions 
formerly  assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics in  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

I  do  not  question  that  the  collection 
in  one  place  of  these  scattered  laws — 
passed  over  a  period  of  many  years  and 
not  wholly  consistent  in  their  provi- 
sions— is  probably  desirable.  Neither  do  I 
question  that  the  sweeping  revisions  of 
criminal  penalties,  procedures  for  the 
issuance  of  search  w  arrants.  and  author- 
izations for  search  without  either  war- 
rants of  notice,  should  not  be  under- 
taken w  ithout  the  Senate  having  had  the 
benefit  of  the  recommendations  of  its 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

However,  there  are  extensive  provi- 
sions in  this  bill  which  relate  not  to  law 
enforcement  but  to  matters  of  public 
health;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  these 
are  areas  on  which  the  Senate  should 
not  act  without  the  benefit  of  the  rec- 


ommendations of  its  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare, 

Let  us  consider  the  extent  to  which 
this  bill  Involves  matters  of  medical 
science.  It  authorizes  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  subject  drugs  to  the  special  con- 
trols under  the  bill,  or  to  change  the 
regulatory  status  of  a  particular  drug 
under  the  bill,  and  specifically  directs 
that,  in  order  to  do  so  intelligently,  he 
must  consider  scientific  evidence  of  its 
pharmacological  effect,  the  state  of  cur- 
rent scientific  knowledge  regarding  it — 
its  psychic  or  physiological  dependence, 
liability,  and  generally,  the  risk  to  the 
public  health  from  the  dinig  s  abuse — 
section  201(a),  page  12.  The  committee's 
report  recognizes  that  this  is  a  highly 
controversial  delegation  of  authority. 
The  report,  on  page  5,  states ; 

There  has  beea  a  point  of  controversy 
evident  among  the  professions  involved  in 
drug  control  and  drug  research  on  whether 
or  not  the  Justice  Department  has  the  ex- 
pertise to  schedule  or  reschedule  drugs  since 
such  decisions  require  special  medical 
knowledge  and  training. 

This  difficulty  Is  resolved  by  the  provision 
contained  in  this  title  which  requires  the 
Attorney  General  to  seek  advice  from  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  from  the  Scientific  Advisory  Committee 
on  whether  or  not  a  substance  should  be 
added,  deleted  or  rescheduled  with  respect 
to  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

I  must  admit,  in  all  frankness,  that 
this  is  one  practical  way  to  resolve  the 
issue.  But  it  is  not  the  only  way.  And 
I  am  deeply  convinced  that  it  is  the 
wrong  way.  if  we  are  really  determined 
to  get  at  the  roots  of  the  drug  problem 
in  America. 

The  bill  establishes  four  separate 
schedules  of  drugs,  based  on  their  rela- 
tive medical  usefulness  and  the  extent 
of  their  potential  for  abuse.  Neither  the 
standards  used  for  the  assignment  of 
drugi  to  particular  schedules  nor  the 
makeup  of  the  schedules  themselves  cor- 
respond to  those  under  existing  law. 

However,  and  this  is  even  more  sig- 
nificant, neither  do  they  correspond  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  World 
Health  Organization's  Expert  Commit- 
tee on  Drug  Dependence  nor  of  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Narcotic 
Drugs,  which  is  meeting  today  in  Gen- 
eva to  complete  work  on  an  interna- 
tional treaty  called  the  International 
Protocol  on  Psychotropic  Substances. 
The  treaty  will  classify  the  nonnarcotic 
drugs  covered  by  this  bill  and  specify 
the  measures  which  signatories  of  the 
treaty  should  undertake  with  respect  to 
their  control. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  license  the  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribution of  any  drug  subject  to  its  pro- 
visions and  forbids  their  manufacture 
or  distribution  except  pursuant  to  his 
license.  With  respect  to  drugs  on  two  of 
the  schedules,  it  authorizes  the  Attorney 
General  to  establish  production  quotas 
for  each  drug  after  determining  the 
amount  of  the  drug  which  will  be  re- 
quired for  medical,  scientific,  and  in- 
dustrial purposes  in  the  United  States- 
section  306,  page  35. 

The  bill  directs  the  Attorney  General 
to  carry  out  education  and  research  re- 
lating to  the  effects  of  dangerous  drugs 


and  relating  to  the  identification  and 
description  of  their  abuse  potential — 
matters  wholly  scientific  and,  more  par- 
ticularly, medical  in  nature.  It  author- 
izes him  to  enter  into  contracts  for  edu- 
cational and  research  activities  without 
limitation  as  to  their  nature  or  cost,  and 
without  requiring  any  consultation  as  to 
possible  duplication  of  existing  programs 
of  other  agencies. 

The  bill  gives  to  the  Attorney  General 
a  virtual  veto  over  scientific  and  medical 
research  with  these  substances. 

Finally,  the  bill  establishes  a  com- 
mittee on  marihuana  to  conduct  studies 
and  research  into  its  pharmacology  and 
medical  and  social  effects — section  801, 
page  87. 

The  foregoing  only  illustrates  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  bill  involves  directly 
questions  of  public  health  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  involves  the  Department 
of  Justice  in  the  making  of  essentially 
scientific  decisions,  in  the  control  and 
direction  of  scientific  research,  and  in 
the  direction  of  public  educational  cam- 
paigns. 

While  extensive  hearings  were  held  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  imder  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut '  Mr.  DoDD  1 .  and  witnesses  from  the 
scientific  agencies  of  the  Government 
were  heard,  a  cursory  study  of  this  legis- 
lation and  of  the  record  of  the  hearings 
indicates  that  not  a  single  significant 
change  was  made  in  the  legislation  orig- 
inally recommended  by  the  Department 
of  Justice.  Furthermore,  I  can  find  no 
criticism  or  recommendation  originating 
w  ith  any  witness,  other  than  those  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  that  was  incor- 
porated in  this  bill. 

This  measure — in  concept,  in  spirit, 
and  in  detail — is  a  law-enforcement 
measure.  It  only  approaches  one  side  of 
the  problem  of  drug  abuse.  It  seeks  to 
cure,  by  criminal  penalty,  ills  that  also 
need  scientific  research  and  medical 
treatment.  And  to  the  extent  that  it  rec- 
ognizes the  necessity  for  such  research 
and  such  treatment,  it  commits  the  re- 
sponsibility for  those  fimctions  to  a  law- 
enforcement  agency  rather  than  to  a 
medical  or  scientific  one. 

So  I  appeal  to  my  colleagues  to  also  let 
medicine  be  heard.  Let  science  also  be 
heard.  Let  medical  science  be  heard  be- 
fore a  committee  whose  responsibility  is 
medical  science  and  whose  primary  con- 
cern is  the  medical  and  scientific  aspects 
of  the  problem  in  this  country. 

That  consideration  will  result  in  rec- 
ommendations for  legislation  in  the  fu- 
ture. I  ask  nothing  more  than  the  op- 
portimity  for  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  to  bring  its  proposals 
before  the  Senate  and  to  have  them  con- 
sidered equally.  I  think  this  is  vitally  im- 
portant. 

Hearings  on  similar  legislation  have 
not  yet  been  held  in  the  other  body.  In 
this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  administi-ation  proposals  are 
being  considered  in  the  House  by  its 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce — whose  jurisdiction  over 
health  matters  parallels  that  of  your 
Committee  on  Labor  and  I»ublic  Wel- 
fare— and  also  by  its  Committee  on  Ways 
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and  Means,  because  of  its  Jurisdiction 
over  the  Narcotic  auid  Marihuana  Tax 
Acls  which  this  bUl  would  repeal. 

The  problem  of  druK  abuse  has 
already  been  subject  lo  excetisive 
hearin>rs  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Alcoholism  and  Narcotics  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  It 
can  therefore  consider  the  detailed 
proMsions  if  le>;islaucn  against  an  ex- 
tensive background  of  Itnowledge  of  the 
scientific  aoid  social  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem of  drug  abuse — a  Decei.sar>'  corollar>' 
to  the  law  enforcement  aspects  which  un- 
derstiindably  pre<xcupied  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciarj' 

It  IS  contemplated  that  we  are  here  en- 
acting permanent  let;i:;lation.  Icng-term 
provisions  to  arrest  and  reverse  the 
worsemng  pattern  of  drug  abuse  Let  us 
then  be  equally  concerned  for  the  ways 
In  which  mcdicme.  science,  and  educa- 
tion can  bei.c  contribute  to  our  common 
(oal. 

Mr.  President,  the  questions  of  juris- 
diction and  of  content  of  tlus  bill  brm;: 
the  dru;;  probicin  USA  mto  sharp  fiKus 
lor  the  first  tmie. 

What  we  have  before  us  is  a  la*  en- 
forcement bdl  wliich  is  directed  at  a 
problem  area  of  public  health,  and  cer- 
tainly also  one  of  law  enforcement  m  re- 
lauon  to  the  distribution  of  products. 

I  do  not  question  tlie  need  for  improved 
enforcement. 

I  do  not  question  the  need  for  revision 
of  the  vanous  statutes  providing  penal- 
ties for  drug  and  narcotics  {xissession  and 
traffic . 

I  do  not  question  the  need  for  beefing 
up  our  enforcement  capabilities  in  these 
areas. 

But  when  we  have  done  all  of  these 
things.  Mr.  President,  we  still  have  not 
come  to  grips  with  the  central  problem — 
the  health  problem  of  drug  abuse  and 
narcotics  addiction. 

Addiction  is  a  disease  flr.st:  we  have 
made  it  a  crime  by  statute 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  curing 
the  disease' 

The  bill  before  us,  S.  3246.  changes 
nothing  basic. 

We  already  have  louyh  laws  and  strict 
enforcement.  thLs  bill  toughens  some  of 
the  laws,  moderates  others.  Grant  that 
It  IS  an  improvement. 

We  Still  have  not  come  within  a  coun- 
try mile  of  solving  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  grievous  problems. 

We  are  simply  dom^  more  of  what  we 
have  already  been  doing 

And  the  record  is  clear — tlus  course 
has  not  been  successful  by  itself. 

The  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and  Nar- 
cotics has  held  hearings  on  drug  abuse 
and  narcotics  addiction  In  Washington, 
Los  Angeles,  Denver,  and  New  York  City. 

We  have  heard  scores  of  qualified  wit- 
nes.-^cs — doctor?:,  p.sychiatrlsLs.  hospital 
superintendents,  addicts  from  all  walks 
of  life,  penologists,  lawyers,  and  judges 

The  thrust  of  all  of  tlus  testimony  i.s 
that  tlie  big  hiatus  in  our  approach  to 
the  drug  problem  is  that  we  have  failed 
to  provide  adequate  programs  of  treat- 
ment, rehabilitation,  education,  and  pre- 
vention to  enable  sick  people  to  kick  this 
dread  disease  or  avoid  it  In  the  begin- 
mnu 


We  can  assemble  a  narcotics  squad  as 
big  as  the  Ru^s^ian  Army. 

We  can  fill  our  prisons  to  the  overflow- 
ing, and  we  can  build  more  costly  security 
facilities. 

We  can  revise  our  laws. 

But  we  are  already  going  thus  route. 

And  we  have  ^ecn  tliat  neither  severity 
of  the  law  nor  diligence  of  enforcement — 
l!i  the  absence  of  attention  to  the  funda- 
mental health  problem  involved — will 
cure,  prevent,  or  even  effectively  deter 
petiple  from  obtaining  and  abusing  drug's 
and  narcotics 

I  submit.  Mr  President,  that  coupkd 
with  tlie  commendable  enforcement  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  we  need  action  on  the 
health  tront  to  solve  the  basic  probUni 
in  this  country.  I  submit  such  action 
shciuld  be  under  tlie  jurisdicuon  of  quali- 
fied doctors  and  saentists  and  profes- 
sional health  administrators.  Let  the 
Justice  Department  handle  enforcement 
problems  and  let  qualified  profe.ssional 
ment  in  Hfaith.  Education,  and  Welfare 
handle  problems  in  their  assigned  areas. 

In  lus  message  of  July  14.  1969.  to  the 
Congress  on  The  Drug  Problem. '  Presi- 
dent Nixon  outlined  how,  m  the  last  dec- 
ade, "the  abuse  of  drugs  has  grown  from 
essentially  a  local  police  problem  into  a 
serious  national  threat  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  millions  of  Americans."  The 
President  cited  the  need  for  additional 
programs  of  research,  education,  and  re- 
habilitation, rightly  statmg.  It  has  been 
a  common  oversimplification  to  consider 
narcotics  addiction,  or  drug  abase,  to  be 
a  law  enforcement  problem  alone." 

With  full  respect  for  the  dlstmguished 
and  dedicated  Members  of  tliis  body  who 
have  worked  on  this  legislation  long  and 
ably  in  a  job  well  done.  I  would  tell  them 
bluntly  that,  il  we  put  this  legislation 
Into  effect  without  other  adequate  legis- 
lation for  gettmg  at  the  roots  of  the  drut? 
problem,  we  will  have  failed  in  our  stated 
aim.  We  will  have  done  only  part  of  the 
job.  and  we  will  have  locked  ourselves  on 
a  course  that  has  already  failed  dramat- 
ically to  arrest  the  terrible  growth  of 
drug  abuse  and  narcotics  addiction  in 
America.  The  well-being  and  perhaps  the 
very  suivival  of  oncoming  generations  is 
at  stake. 

Mr  President.  I  no  longer  intend  to 
make  a  motion  to  refer  tins  legislation 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  I  have  discussed  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
the  serious  problems  In  this  field  that  are 
matt<?rs  of  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the 
Senate. 

I  have  serious  concern  in  connection 
with  tlie  delegation  of  certain  authority 
to  the  Attorney  General  I  would  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  discurs  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut  and 
the  distin;:iiLshed  Senator  from  Ne- 
bra.ska.  or  any  otlier  Senator,  some  of  the 
points  I  have  raised  in  tins  presentation. 

?.Ir  DODD  Mr  President,  I  commend 
the  S^enator  from  Iowa  for  his  state- 
ment. I  am  plea.sed  Uiat  he  is  not  go- 
ing to  aik  tliat  the  matter  be  referred 
to  another  comrr.ittee.  even  for  a  short 
period  of  time. 

I  tliink  the  Senator  will  And  that  I  and 
tlie  Senator  from  Nebraska  are  in  great 
.sympathy   with   the  \iew.s   expressed  by 


the  Senator  from  Iowa.  The  Senator 
from  Nebraska  is  here.  I  know  he  has  to 
catch  a  plane  and  that  he  would  like  to 
be  heard  on  this  subject.  I  yield  to  him 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  Uiank  the  Senator 
frum  Connecticut.  He  is  his  usual  cour- 
teous self. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
lumentaiy  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  docs 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  still  have  the 
floor? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  yielded  to  me  for  a  state- 
ment. I  hope  we  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity later  to  develop  some  of  these 
points.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska,  I 
understand,  asked,  as  a  point  of  con- 
venience, to  be  heard. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Fine. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
here  a  very  grave  problem.  Everyone  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  Congress  is  well 
aware  of  this  fact.  It  is  a  problem  that 
has  an  impact  which  is  great  and  vast 
in  scope,  geographically,  and  through 
all  segments  of  the  pupulation,  as  all 
of  us  know. 

In  most  legislative  proposals  that  are 
as  big  as  this  one  there  is  normally  an 
area  in  which  we  find  room  for  the  argu- 
ment tliat  there  is  an  overlapping  of 
committee  jurisdiction.  That  is  partic- 
ularly true  in  this  situation,  as  has  been 
outlined  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  so 
well. 

Originally  the  bill  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  was  encyclo- 
pedic In  extent,  very  ambitious,  and  it 
coiLsidered  the  entire  gamut  of  the  prob- 
lems w  hich  arise  from  the  abtise  of  drugs 
and  dangerous  substances.  This  was  jus- 
tifiably from  the  standpoint  of  trying  to 
get  something  Into  one  piece  of  legisla- 
tion so  we  can  tie  Into  this  subject  and 
deal  with  it  intelligently  and  effectively. 
As  time  went  on.  however,  it  was  realized 
that  was  not  the  practical  way  to  do  it. 
Certainly,  in  the  judgment  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  that  was  true  when 
they  had  analyzed  the  situation  from  a 
number  of  aspects,  to  which  I  shall  refer 
soon. 

When  there  were  further  discussions 
with  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  this 
Senator,  and  other  Senators.  It  was  re- 
alized there  are  two  separate  and  distinct 
problems  and  fields  of  endeavor  that 
should  be  treated  separately.  That  does 
not  mean  they  are  exclusive  of  each 
other.  There  will  be  overlapping  and 
duplication  of  points.  But  there  will  be 
these  two  general  classifications.  One. 
there  Is  the  thrust  of  law  enforcement 
upon  the  problem  at  hand.  That  would 
be  the  immediate  problem.  The  long- 
range  consideration  would  consist  cf 
those  activities  which  would  take  longer 
to  develop  and  even  longer  to  manifest 
themselves  in  some  sort  of  result  that 
will  bring  an  amelioration  of  the  terrif- 
ically bad  situation  that  exists  among  the 
population  of  America  on  abuse  of  druKS 
and  dangerous  substances.  That  would 
include  rehabilitation,  education,  and  re- 
search; and  it  would  include  the  scien- 
tific effort  to  learn  more  about  all  these 
thinij;,s;  and,  at  that  time,  legislation  in 
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both  of  these  categories  in  light  of  the 
findings  of  the  scientists,  and  so  forth. 

Insofar  as  the  enforcement  of  the  drug 
laws  of  America  are  concerned,  as  they 
exist  now,  we  know  that  basically  the 
sanctions  and  penalties  for  the  illegal 
acts  are  pretty  much  based  on  a  law  that 
is  almost  60  years  old,  the  Harrison  Nar- 
cotic Act. 

In  the  tenure  of  both  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  and  tliis  Senator  we  have 
witnessed  various  amendments  that  have 
been  made  to  that  basic  law,  particularly 
in  the  field  of  penalties  and  penology,  as 
well  as  some  new  substances.  These  were 
very  unsatisfactory.  It  must  be  brought 
up  to  date,  and  it  has  to  be  modernized 
to  include  many  new  substances  and 
substances  considered  dangerous  and  not 
yet  in  use,  which  will  develop  as  time 
goes  on.  Then,  there  must  be  some 
scheme  or  system  of  penalties  for  those 
who  do  not  obey  regulations  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  statute  and  other 
things  covered  in  the  bill. 

Other  features  in  the  bill  would  include 
distribution,  dispensing,  importation,  ex- 
portation, as  well  as  administrative  pro- 
visions and  enforcement  provisions.  We 
have  to  have  most  of  these  things,  vir- 
tually all  of  them,  in  order  to  write  an 
immediate  and  effective  law  enforce- 
ment statute. 

However.  I  would  be  the  first  to  concur 
wholeheartedly  with  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  on  the  proposition  that  to  look  at 
this  situation  alone  is  inadequate  and 
It  would  be  disastrous.  I  would  be  the 
first  to  subscribe  to  the  proposition  that  I 
will  lend  any  support  I  can  to  any  sup- 
plemental effort,  and  even  an  effort  that 
will  dovetail  with  the  bill  before  us,  S. 
3246,  which  will  evolve  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  or 
from  any  other  source,  because  it  is  gen- 
erally recognized  that  there  is  this  sec- 
ond aspect  of  the  longer  range  require- 
ments that  is  so  necessary  in  this  field  of 
rehabilitation,  education,  and  research, 
trying  to  turn  around  the  public  attitude 
toward  this  entire  problem  for  a  real 
impact  upon  it. 

Some  of  the  provisions  in  the  bill,  for 
example,  relate  to  the  Attorney  General's 
classifying  drugs  one  way  or  another, 
which  might  fall  within  the  purview  of  a 
measure  coming  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  as  a  result  of 
scientific  efforts.  No  matter  where  it  goes, 
there  has  to  be  an  interplay  between  that 
Department  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. There  just  has  to  be.  We  recognize 
that  in  the  bill  because  it  is  provided,  on 
page  12,  starting  on  line  12,  that — 

Before  doing  so,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
request  the  advice  in  writing  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
from  the  Scientific  Advisory  Committee — 

and  so  forth,  whether  this  substance 
should  be  added,  deleted,  or  transferred. 
That  is  a  recognition  of  the  proposition 
that  there  are  many  facets  to  this  prob- 
lem. 

If  that  duty  of  rescheduling  or  adding 
or  deleting  should  be  vested  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
there  would  have  to  be  a  similar  provi- 
sion that,  before  he  did  that,  he  would 
have  to  consult  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  see  whether  that  reclassification 


would  be  practicable  from  the  standpoint 
of  law  enforcement  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  visiting  penalties  or  sanctions,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ments of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  and  I  agree  in  general  with 
what  he  has  said.  My  concern  is  in  the 
area  he  is  presently  talking  about,  re- 
search and  scientific  information  and 
consulting  with  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  I  agree  that  the 
legislation  provides  for  that.  My  concern 
is  that  if  there  is  going  to  be  research 
and  scientific  investigation  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  under  the  supervision  of  its  Sec- 
retary, it  would  seem  logical  that  he 
should  do  all  of  the  research  and  investi- 
gation, and  perhaps  the  Attorney  General 
should  seek  from  him  advice  and  con- 
sultation on  what  drugs  or  narcotics  they 
thought,  from  their  best  knowledge, 
should  be  reviewed. 

That  was  the  real  question  I  was  rais- 
ing about  the  research  provisions.  In  em- 
phasizing this  point,  the  Senator  is  per- 
forming a  good  service.  That  was  one  of 
my  points  of  contention. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  in  complete  sym- 
pathy with  that,  but  whether  it  iS'  done 
in  the  way  provided  in  the  bill  or  another 
way,  there  would  still  be  the  necessity 
to  go  back  and  forth  to  reconcile  differ- 
ences to  carry  out  the  missions  of  the  two 
departments. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Then  the  Senator  agrees 
that  this  provision  does  not  preclude  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare from  scientific  research  and  devel- 
opment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Absolutely.  The  func- 
tioning of  the  committee  would  not 
preclude  that.  In  fact,  I  think  it  would  en- 
courage it.  In  my  Judgment,  the  way  I 
have  observed  the  way  tills  matter 
works — certainly  with  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
other  departments^ — there  would  be  a 
conscious  effort  to  avoid  repetition  and 
duplication. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Then  the  legislative  in- 
tent would  not  be  to  give  to  the  Attorney 
General  total  authority  in  this  field? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  By  all  means.  That  is 
indicated  on  page  67  of  S.  3246,  sub- 
section (1) : 

The  Advisory  Committee  shall  be  composed 
of  persons  selected  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  from  a  list 
drawn  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

First  of  all,  the  list  will  be  furnished 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
From  that  consultation  between  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  they 
wiU  work  out  a  list  suitable  for  the  pur- 
poses at  hand. 

That  is  one  of  the  brain  children  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  in  com- 
mon with  many  other  provisions  wliich 
he  seeks  to  provide. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Would  the  Senators 
have  any  objection  to  allowing  the  Sec- 
retarj'  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 


to  make  some  of  those  appointments, 
rather  than  simply  consult  about  them? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  a  possibility.  I 
do  not  know  that  this  is  an  arm's-length 
proposition.  We  used  to  talk  a  lot  about 
a  troika,  but  even  a  troika  has  only  one 
dri\er.  You  can  have  three  horses  if  you 
want  to,  but  there  is  only  one  driver. 
For  the  purpose  of  administrative  con- 
venience, this  is  the  formula  that  is  used 
not  only  in  situations  like  this,  but  else- 
where where  there  should  be  a  focus  of 
responsibility.  That  is  the  way  it  is. 

I  am  confident,  with  the  comity  that 
exists  between  Cabinet  members,  there 
will  be  no  difficulty.  It  will  not  be  the 
case  of  one  irresistible  force  against  an- 
other object  which  would  be  immovable 
in  character.  There  will  lae  amicable  set- 
tlements of  any  differences.  If  one  feels 
greatly  aggrieved,  there  is  always  the 
resident  in  the  White  House  to  contend 
with.  Normally,  he  exerts  a  paternal  and 
effective  benefit  toward  differences  and 
in  working  them  out. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  If  the  Senator  will  ex- 
cuse a  personal  reference,  I  found,  as 
chief  executive  of  the  great  State  of  Iowa, 
that  frequently  men  I  appointed  to  dif- 
ferent departments  seemed  to  forget  the 
man  in  the  State  house. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  sure  that  if  such 
-disagreements  had  manifested  them- 
selves sufficiently,  the  man  in  the  State 
house  would  have  called  them  by  tele- 
phone and  said,  "Boys,  come  in  here  and 
let  us  reason  together." 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  think  the  points  the 
Senator  has  made  have  clarified  the  situ- 
ation. Perhaps,  as  I  consult  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  may  want  to 
offer  amendments  in  this  area  to  re- 
assure myself  and  to  let  the  Senate  work 
its  will.  Generally,  this  colloquy  has  been 
useful  for  clarifying  the  legislative  intent. 
I  think  it  has  been  very  helpful. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  know  we  are  all  aware 
that,  as  the  President  referred  to  yester- 
day in  his  message,  there  have  been  some 
13  proposals  in  the  field  of  criminal  law 
that  were  transmitted  last  year,  and  not 
one  has  reached  a  decision.  This  Cham- 
ber has  done  itself  proud.  I  imagine  half 
of  those  have  been  processed  in  this  body, 
and  with  this  one  perhaps  more  than 
half  of  them;  and  we  will  let  them  go  to 
another  body  that  happens  to  be  a  part 
of  this  Congress.  So  we  have  done  well. 

Without  assessing  that  situation  one 
way  or  another,  the  point  is  we  ought  to 
get  along  wath  the  law  enforcement  part 
of  this  task.  There  are  others  to  follow, 
but  the  situation  is  grave,  and  I  fear  that 
if  there  should  be  a  reference  of  this  bill 
to  another  committee,  even  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suggestions  and  guidance,  delay 
would  be  involved.  From  that  standpoint, 
I  think  it  would  be  desirable — and  I  hope 
it  is  a  part  of  the  thinking  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa — that  there  be  dispatch  and 
quick  action. 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  for  yielding  to  me  as 
he  has.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  remain  to 
hear  what  he  is  about  to  discuss,  but  we 
will  catch  up  with  him  when  he  gets  into 
the  merits  of  the  bill  itself. 

Mr  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  to  me? 
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Mr  DODD.  In  a  moment.  Let  me  s*y. 
because  the  Senator  from  Nebra.ska  must 
leave,  that  I  and  all  the  members  of  the 
committee  appreciate  the  great  work  that 
the  Senator  put  into  the  bill.  Thia  was 
truly  a  nonpartisan  measure  m  our  com- 
Duttee.  Everybody  pitched  in  and  pro- 
duced the  best  possible  piece  of 
lepisjatlon.  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska deserves  Bieat  credit  for  hi.s  con- 
tribution 

Mr  HRUSKA  I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr  DODD  1  yield  now  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr  HUGHES  Mr  President.  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  the  testimony  of  At- 
torney General  Mitchell  before  the  sub- 
eommittee  on  September  15.  1969.  at 
page  213.  to  further  support  the  consid- 
erations that  we  have  been  developing  in 
this  colloquy: 

In  this  legislation,  tiowever,  we  h.-*-. ;  not 
sought  to  incorporate  a!l  of  the  Govern- 
ment's research  and  education.il  efforts,  but 
only  those  which  relate  to  tt"  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Justice.  Crucial  area-s. 
■ucb  \a  the  provision  for  treatment  and  re- 
bablUtatlon  of  addicts  and  abusers,  have  not 
been  included  It  is  believed  that  these  are 
subjects  which  should  be  bandied  as  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  legislative  efforts 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  has  the  primary  functions  of  pro- 
'vldlng  for  research,  education  and  trc  »t- 
ment  In  the  field  of  drug  abuse.  To  have 
placed  ail  of  these  programs  Inone  pack- 
age would  have  been  unwleldly  and  In  our 
opinion  very  confusing. 

According  to  my  reference  here,  that 
Is  on  page  213  of  the  committee's  re- 
port. 

Mr   DODD   Yes.  I  have  it 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Is  that  what  the  Sena- 
tor finds  there?  Have  I  quoted  accurately 
from  the  Attorney  General's  testimony? 

Mr  DODD.  Yes,  that  is  accurate  That 
la  in  the  Record. 

Mr  HUGHES.  The  Attorney  General 
himielf  was  not  seeking  sole  jurisdiction 
In  the  fields  of  scientific  research,  edu- 
cation, and  development  of  programs  of 
public  education  in  the  country,  but  has 
recognized  the  separation  of  authonty 
and  the  authonty  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  in  these 
matters;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  absolutely  correct. 
I  am  glad  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor has  quoted  the  language  of  the  At- 
torney General  from  the  Record,  be- 
cause I  think  he  establishes  the  posi- 
tion that  we  have  taken  here,  anc"  that 
Ls  that  we  recognize  that,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  the  primary  function  of  provid- 
ing for  research,  education,  and  tra:nint; 
In  the  field  of  drug  abuse.  That  was 
and  is  our  intent  It  never  has  been  our 
Intention  to  do  anything  else  with  re- 
spect to  research,  education,  and  treat- 
ment in  the  field  of  drug  abuse 

Mr  HUGHES.  Mr  President.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  further.  I  should  like 
to  say  that  the  distingiiished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  and  I  have  met  on 
numerous  occasions  over  the  last  6 
months  to  discuss  his  particular  ap- 
proach on  these  pieces  of  legislation — 
his  own  bill,  which  was  later  let  he,  and 
this  bill   taken  up  as  the  replacement 


for  it  and  Including.  I  believe,  the  ma- 
jont>'  of  his  original  proposals  In  the 
field  of  law. 

Mr.  DODD    Yes. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  And  we  thought  we 
could  reconcile  t!u>  dilTerent  approaches 
that  we  were  taking  to  the  drug  abuse 
and  narcotics  addiction  problems  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  with  some  reluc- 
tance that  I  arrived  at  a  conclusion  to 
see:<  jurisdiction  over  this  particular 
piece  of  legisiation,  txM:ause  I  felt  that 
there  is  a  genuine  jurisdictional  ques- 
tion involved  But.  as  a  result  of  the  fact 
tlial  both  the  dislmgiushed  Senator  from 
Cijimecticut  and  ttie  distinguished  Sen- 
&U)T  liom  Nebrasica  'Mr  Hruskai.  had 
said  that  they  support<'d  the  approaches 
we  were  taking  m  the  subcommittee  that 
I  chair,  and  in  the  lope  and  belief  that 
v.e  can  reconcile  our  other  difference-. 
I  have  not  made  such  a  request  toda>'. 

Mr.  DODD  Yes.  I  respond  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  by  saying,  first  of  all. 
that  he  states  the  facts  accurately  and 
correctly,  as  he  always  does.  I  remember 
many  meetings  with  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  alx)ut  this  legislation,  and  I  always 
found  myself  in  agreement  with  him  I 
am  in  agreement  with  him  today.  I  have 
no  conflict  with  his  view  at  all  I  think 
that  what  he  says  about  research,  re- 
habiliutioii,  and  education  is  exactly 
right.  The  Department  of  Justice  is  not 
the  executive  agency  responsible  for 
these  activities  It  is  within  the  province 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  as  the  Attorney  General 
pointed  out  in  his  testimony. 

This  aspect  of  Uiis  drug  problem  Ls 
just  as  important — perhaps  I  should  say 
that  It  is  more  important  in  the  long 
run — than  the  law  enforcement  aspect 
of  the  problem.  My  recognition  of  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  goes 
that  far.  And  I  say,  in  no  fulsome  way. 
here  in  the  Senate  at  this  hour,  ttiat  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  men  in  the  field  of  nar- 
cotics addiction  and  the  problems  re- 
lated to  it.  He  knows  a  great  deal  about 
it,  and  his  contribution  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem  has  already  been  magnif- 
icent, in  my  opinion.  I  want  to  see  him 
go  ahead  with  his  own  legislation,  after 
we  have  concluded  our  work  on  tliis  law 
enforcement  portion  of  the  problem.  I 
hope  he  will  mtroduce  his  own  bill, 
which  will  cover  the  aspects  of  rehabili- 
tation, education,  research,  and  infor- 
mation I  want  to  assure  him  that  I  will 
cooperate  with  him   1.000  percent. 

That  is  my  position  on  this  problem. 
The  legislation  before  us  is  a  law  en- 
forcement bill  I  did  try  to  work  into  the 
original  draft  of  the  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced last  April  rehabilitation  and  treat- 
ment features  I  think  they  were  good 
features,  but,  as  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska pointed  out  after  we  had  all 
mulled  It  over — and  I  .see  the  distin- 
guished assistant  majority  leader  is  pres- 
ent; he  knows  about  this  al.so— we  con- 
cluded It  would  be  better  to  keep  this 
particular  piece  of  Icsislation  a  law  en- 
forcement measure 

Let  as  get  at  those  people  who  import 
and  dLstr:bute  these  hard  druns.  the 
smui;i!lers,  the  peddlers  and  the  pu.shers. 
That  is  the  first  thing  we  have  got  to  do. 


and  that  is  the  reason  we  approached 
It  this  way. 

As  for  myself,  I  want  to  say  for  the 
RxcoBD  that  I  will  lend  my  support  to 
every  effort  on  tlie  part  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  to  adequately  deal  with  the 
treatment,  education,  and  Information 
aspects  of  the  problem. 

Mr  HUGHES.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  will  yield  fur- 
ther, I  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  Senator  for  his  own  dedication  to 
this  particular  problem,  the  great 
amount  of  work  that  he  has  given  to  It. 
and  certainly  the  great  value  of  his  con- 
tribution to  the  people  of  this  country. 
I  ajjpreciate  his  support.  It  has  great 
value  because  of  his  vast  experience  in 
tlie  fields  In  which  he  Is  presenting  legis- 
lation today,  which  Is  certainly  an  area 
Uiat  must  logically  be  covered. 

There  are  certain  areas  of  this  bill, 
naturally,  with  which  I  differ.  Generally. 
I  support  the  thrust  of  it,  and  over  the 
course  of  the  next  few  days,  we  will  In- 
dependently develop  our  differences  and 
our  agreements.  But  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  for  colloquy  today,  and  I 
hope  and  expect  that  in  the  future  my 
own  subcommittee  In  the  next  few 
months  will  develop  and  bring  forth 
massive  legislation  in  the  fields  we  have 
been  ulking  about.  That  legislation.  I 
hope,  will  be  before  the  Senate  sometime 
in  April;  and  with  that,  then,  we  can 
complete  a  program  which  will  be  a  total 
approach  to  this  gigantic  problem. 

Mr.  DODD.  This  is  certainly  good 
news,  I  am  sure,  to  the  entire  Senate  and 
to  the  Nation  as  well. 

The  Senator  knows  my  respect  and  my 
affection  for  him.  I  am  sure  he  under- 
stands that  we  will  cooperate  in  every 
possible  way  to  help  him. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  for  his  statement  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  what  I  think  is  really  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  and  problems 
tliat  face  us  as  a  Nation  and  a  society, 
I  think  that  the  Senate  Is  the  stronger 
for  the  kmd  of  comments  that  have  been 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  tliis  aft- 
ernoon, and  is  made  a  great  deal 
stronger  by  the  action  that  he  has  taken 
in  his  service  as  chairman  of  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  that  is  concerning  Itself 
with  alcoholism  and  with  drugs. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  the  good  fortune 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  also  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  So, 
Mr  President,  I  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity, on  tlie  one  hand,  to  serve  under  tlie 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
'Mr.  DoDD',  who  has  worked  so  hard 
and  with  such  Interest  and  such  capac- 
ity in  tlie  development  of  this  legislation, 
and  also  to  serve  on  the  subcommittee  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
'Mr.  Hughes*,  and  see  his  great  ability 
brought  to  bear  on  this  most  searching 
question. 

I,  too,  share  the  sentiments  which  have 
been  expressed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  that.  If  we  are  really 
serious  about  meeting  this  problem  in 
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terms  of  drugs  and  drug  addiction,  we 
cannot  restrict  the  efforts  of  this  body 
and  of  Congress  as  a  whole  solely  to  the 
field  of  law  enforcement. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  stated,  and  as  others  have  sug- 
gested who  would  have  liked  to  see  the 
proposed  legislation  move  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for 
a  short  period  of  time,  we  agree  as  to  the 
Importance  of  the  alterations  and 
changes  In  many  parts  of  this  bill — not 
all.  but  many  parts  of  the  bill.  But  as 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  pwinted  out. 
In  the  fields  of  education,  rehabilitation, 
and  research,  we  have  been  reminded  by 
those  who  are  most  closely  concerned 
with  this  problem  of  the  great  impor- 
tance and  signlfiance  of  addressing  our- 
selves to  these  other  questions  as  well. 

Therefore,  I  would  have  supported  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  if  he  had  exercised 
his  parliamentary  rights  here  to  try  to 
get  this  matter  transferred  for  a  short 
period  of  time.  I  thought  his  request  was 
reasonable.  But  unfortimately,  indica- 
tions were  given  that  there  would  be 
objection  to  any  request  for  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  or  other  motion  for 
referral.  Therefore,  he  has  taken  this 
other  road,  and  I  respect  his  judgment 
in  doing  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  certainly  hope — 
and  I  think  I  speak  for  many  Members  of 
this  body — that,  having  heard  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut voice  their  opinions  about  how 
Important  education,  rehabilitation,  and 
research  are,  we  could  move  ahead  In 
these  areas,  either  on  this  bill  or  on  other 
legislation  in  the  near  future,  based  on 
the  extensive  experience  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  and  on  the 
experience  of  the  committee  he  so  ably 
chairs.  I  certainly  would  support  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  if  he  chooses  to  offer 
amendments  to  this  bill. 

I  think  that  action  on  education  and 
research  and  rehabilitation  would  be 
something  which  the  administration 
should  support.  I  am  reminded  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon  made  a  similar  comment  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  at  the  recent  Governors'  Con- 
ference on  Narcotics  at  the  White  House. 
The  President  said: 

When  they — 

Referring  to  the  briefing  meetings — 
first  started,  I  thought  the  answer  was  more 
penalties.  I  thought  that  the  answer  was 
simply  enforce  the  law  and  that  'WlII  stop 
people  from  using  drugs.  But  it  is  not  that. 
.  .  .  The  answer  Is  information.  The  answer 
Is  understanding.  ...  (A)  campaign  of  edu- 
cation and  Information,  In  my  opinion,  la 
probably  more  Important  than  criminal 
penalties. 

As  we  begin  this  debate  and  the  elabo- 
ration of  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  I,  for 
one,  certainly  hope  that  during  it  we 
will  benefit  from  the  judgment,  compas- 
sion, and  knowledge  that  have  been  so 
amply  demonstrated  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  whose  interest  and  understanding 
in  this  issue  are,  I  feel,  above  that  of  all 
others  in  this  body;  and  I  hope  that  In 
this  session  we  will  really  come  to  grips 
with  this  problem  and  that  we  will  meet 
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our  responsibilities  to  the  American  peo- 
ple in  a  more  effective  way. 

When  we  pass  the  Controlled  Danger- 
ous Substances  Act  of  1969,  we  do  not 
want  to  have  some  euphoria  come  over 
the  American  people  that  will  cause  them 
to  say.  "Now  that  we  have  passed  a  drug 
abuse  act,  nothing  remains  to  be  done." 
As  has  been  brought  out  so  ably  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
that  really  is  only  a  part  of  a  vastly  com- 
plex, complicated,  and  weighty  problem. 

I  salute  the  Senator  from  Iowa  for  the 
comments  he  has  made  here  this  after- 
noon. I  express  applause  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  for  his  views  on  this 
question  and  his  sympathy,  understand- 
ing, and  appreciation  for  the  approach 
to  this  problem  that  has  been  exercised 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa;  and,  hope- 
fully, we  will  see  these  sentiments  re- 
flected in  legislation  enacted  by  this  Con- 
gress on  this  tremendously  Important 
subject. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  would  like  to  respond 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts by  saying  that  I  am  grateful 
for  the  very  kind  and  learned  comments 
he  has  Just  made.  But,  as  I  look  further 
down  this  legislative  path  on  which  we 
are  proceeding,  when  the  bill  goes  to  the 
House  and  the  conference  resulting,  be- 
cause of  the  procedures  in  this  body,  no 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  will  be  on  the  conference 
committee.  They  sdl  will  be  from  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  as  the  result  of 
the  assignment  of  the  bill  to  that  com- 
mittee, unless  the  bill  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  When  we  get  to  that  point, 
I  think  it  would  be  proper  to  suggest  that, 
when  conferees  are  appointed,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  and  perhaps  others  from 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee be  made  conferees. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  That  Is  a  very  generous 
gesture  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  and  it  would  be  very 
helpful.  Indeed,  if  appropriate  amend- 
ments were  attached  and  adopted. 

This  has  been  one  of  my  concerns  as 
we  look  ahead  down  the  legislative 
course  this  measure  has  to  travel. 

I  apologize  for  taking  so  much  of  the 
time  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  I  appreciate  his  generosity 
In  waiting  to  make  his  statement  so  that 
I  could  clarify  my  position  in  general 
support  for  the  approaches  that  have 
been  taken  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  need  not  apol- 
ogize. He  has  helped  very  substantially. 

Mr.  President,  my  remarks  will  be  brief 
this  afternoon.  With  the  agreement  of 
the  assistant  majority  leader,  I  assume 
we  could  thereafter  go  over  until  tomor- 
row morning.  I  should  like  to  make  a  few 
remarks  about  the  matter  we  have  been 
discussing. 

Since  I  became  chairman  of  this  sub- 


committee in  1961  we  have  conducted  32 
days  of  public  hearings  on  narcotics,  dan- 
gerous drugs,  marihuana,  peyote  and 
LSD.  We  have  taken  testimony  from  144 
witnesses  ranging  from  addicts  and  con- 
victs, through  doctors,  lavsryers,  attorneys 
general  and  Governors.  We  have  heard 
from  experts  at  every  step  along  the  way. 

As  a  direct  result  of  that  effort  on 
July  8,  1965  the  Congress  adopted  the 
Drug  Abuse  Control  Amendments  of  1965, 
wliich  by  the  way  did  not  cover  mari- 
huana, which  established  the  Bureau  of 
Drug  Abuse  Control  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

That  Biu-eau  was  recently  merged  with 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  of  the 
Treasiiry  Department  and  by  an  Execu- 
tive order  of  President  Johnson  was 
moved  to  the  Justice  Department  as  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  That  means  one-half  of  the  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  persormel  in  exist- 
ence today  are  a  result  of  the  1965  bill. 

In  1966  I  introduced  S.  2152,  the  Nar- 
cotics Rehabilitation  Act  which  was 
signed  into  law  on  November  8,  1966. 

The  subcommittee  has  been  investi- 
gating the  current  drug  problem  in  ad- 
dition to  reevaluating  the  Federal  laws 
relating  to  narcotics  since  early  1968. 
Hearings  were  held  in  March  of  1968 
and  they  resulted  in  the  introduction,  on 
April  18,  1969,  of  my  bill,  the  Omnibus 
Narcotic  and  Dangerous  Drug  Control 
and  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1969, 
which  is  part  of  the  legislation  we  are 
discussing  today. 

In  addition  to  my  bill,  the  Dlrksen- 
Hruska  bill  was  referred  to  the  subcom- 
mittee and  we  quickly  held  hearings.  We 
sat  for  10  days  tuad  heard  30  wltiiesses. 

I  review  this  involvement  of  the  sub- 
committee to  investigate  juvenile  delin- 
quency with  narcotics  addiction  to  indi- 
cate our  decade  of  concern  with  what 
Senator  Hughes  referred  to  as  one  of 
America's  most  terrifying  problems. 

Mr.  President,  in  response  to  another 
comment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  I 
must  say  that  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
has  no  conceivable  connection  with  wel- 
fare programs  or  labor  problems  or  other 
areas  which  are  the  normal  concern  of 
the  Labor  and  Welfare  Committee. 

The  proposed  legislation  contains  no 
provisions  whatever  for  medical  or  psy- 
chiatric treatment  or  other  rehabilita- 
tive services  for  those  caught  in  the  web 
of  drug  abuse. 

S.  3246  is  strictly  and  entirely  a  law 
enforcement  measure.  It  is  Intended  to 
deal  with  the  control  of  the  illicit  drug 
trafQc,  the  diversion  of  legal  drugs  into 
illegal  and  nonmedical  channels,  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  drug  laws  by  the 
Justice  Department,  through  its  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs. 

Provision  is  made  for  technical  assist- 
ance to  be  provided  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
through  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration and  a  Scientific  Advisory  Com- 
mittee with  regard  to  drug  classification 
for  enforcement  purposes. 

The  bill  represents  a  recodification  of 
the  Federal  drug  laws  and  places  the 
necessary  controls  within  one  Federal 
statute. 

It  also  revises  the  penalty  structure 
for  violations  of  the  Federal  drug  laws, 
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consistent  with  the  expert  testimony 
siven  before  the  Juvenile  Dehnquency 
Subcommittees  exhaustive  and  lengthy 
hearings  Tlie  penalties  provided  are 
aimed  with  the  degree  of  abuse  poten- 
tul  of  each  of  the  enumerated  drugs. 

S  3J46  has  been  subjected  to  extensive 
studv  and  review  The  subcommittee  held 
10  days  of  hearin:^s  on  the  bill  during 
which  30  expert  witnesses  were  heard— 
lawyei-s  in  and  out  of  Government;  phy- 
sicians: pharmacists:  psychiatrists:  so- 
cial scientists 

The  full  Judician.-  Committee  only  re- 
ported the  proposed  legislation  out  after 
A  thorough  and  protracted  study  of  all 
of  its  provisions. 

The  proposed  legislation  provides  a 
regulatory  schedule  for  the  lawful  man- 
ufacture, distribution,  and  dispensing 
of  controlled  drugs  to  furnish  us  with 
better  law  enforcement  tools  so  that  the 
rampant  drug  abuse  problem  can  finally 
be  curbed  effectively 

It  provides  for  international  control 
mechanisms  consistent  w  ith  our  interna- 
tional treaty  obligations  and  commmit- 
ments 

To  mcrease  our  knowledge  of  the  drug 
syndrome  m  general,  and  reduce  our 
scientific  uncertainties  about  marihuana 
specifically,  the  bill  provides  for  an  in- 
depth  study  of  marihuana  for  2  years 
The  findings  of  this  study  will  go  a  long 
way  to  remove  present  uncertainties 
which  are  reflected  in  today  s  wide  range 
of  penalty  structures  regarding  this  drug. 
There  is  of  course  another  side  to  the 
drug  problem:  beyond  the  necessity  to 
control  and  prevent  the  drug  abuse  that 
is  so  rampant  in  our  Nation 

There  is  a  great  need  for  detached, 
unemotional  research:  for  education  and 
rehabilitation  of  those  »  ho  have  become 
dependent  on  drug  abuse  of  one  kind  or 
another,  whether  it  is  hard  narcoucs, 
amphetamines,  barbiturates,  or  mari- 
huana. 

All  these  and  parucularly  the  prob- 
lem of  rehabihtation.  will  need  further 
legislative  proposals  on  the  Federal  level 
i  am  now  planning  to  introduce  legis- 
lation for  the  treatment  of  addicts  and 
other  drug  abusers  It  is  a  subject  that 
should  fall  squarely  within  the  purview 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  to  which  it  should  be  referred 
But  it  carmot  be  overemphasized  that 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  today  is  en- 
tirely concerned  with  enforcement. 

It  contains  no  medical  or  rehabilita- 
tive provisions. 

It  is  designed  to  crack  down  hard  on 
the  narcotics  pusher  and  the  Illegal  di- 
verters  of  pep  pills  and  goof  balls.  And 
that  is  what  it  will  do.  but  it  has  to  be 
passed  first. 

The  bill  has  the  backing  of  the  ad- 
ministraUon.  Last  fall,  in  a  meeting  with 
the  President.  It  was  given  subsUntial 
bipartisan  support  by  the  Senate  and 
House  leadership. 

8  3246  should  be  acted  upon  now  be- 
cause the  hour  is  late. 

I  am  pleased  that  Senator  Hughes 
agrees  that  we  should  not  delay  this 
measure  by  having  the  long,  hard  work 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  reviewed  by 
yet  another  committee. 
Mr.  President.  I  now  refer  to  Senator 


Hughes'  concern  o\er  the  queslion  of 
section  602  of  S  3246.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  tliat  the  education  and  re- 
search function  of  the  Attorney  General 
is  clearly  limited 

In  terms  of  the  lan,;uau'e  of  the  bill 
itself  that  function  is  limited  to  pro- 
grams nece.>sary  for  the  effeclive  en- 
forcement of  this  act  " 

The  effective  enforcement  of  thi^  act 
requires  kiiOAledtje  on  the  effects  of 
drugs  as  they  apply  to  the  operation  of 
enforcement 

The  efTectue  enforcement  of  this  act 
requires  education  and  training  of  en- 
forcement officers. 

It  al.so  involves  education  of  the  public 
regarding  the  law  enforcement  proce.^s  m 
the  dru.e  field 

The.se  are  research  and  educational 
activities  that  have  been  recoKUized  as 
essential  for  the  operation  of  any  law 
enforcement  agency  m  the  country. 

They  do  not  in  any  way  infringe  on  the 
basic  research,  education,  and  treatment 
restx)nsibilities  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

They  are  staft  f  unctioiis  that  are  a  rec- 
ognized and  necessao'  P^rt  of  any  ad- 
ministrative organization. 

It  IS  in  the  nature  of  assessing  and  im- 
proving the  execution  of  the  act 

Finally,  let  me  point  out  that  the  other 
parts  of  section  602.  par'.-«  'b'.  'c.  and 
Id'  do  not  enhance  the  Attorney  Gen- 
erals role  in  drug  education  and  research, 
but  rather  enable  him  to  assist  other 
agencies  £Uid  other  departments  in  carry- 
ing out  the.se  functions. 

Mr  President.  I  would  also  like  to  com- 
ment on  Senator  Hughes'  references  to 
the  idea  of  putting  all  narcotic  enforce- 
ment activities  under  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment 

Let  me  remind  Senators  in  this  Cham- 
ber that  as  far  back  as  1963  President 
Kennedys  Advisory  Commission  on  Nar- 
cotic and  Drug  Abuse  recognized  the  need 
to  centralize  drug  control  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

The  Commission  set  forth  the  finding 
that  "the  present  activity  of  the  Federal 
Government  regarding  drug  abuse  is 
fragmented  The  divisions,  agencies,  and 
bureaus  of  five  Cabinet  departments  are 
involved  ■■ 

It  then  made  the  following  two  major 
recommendations : 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the 
functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Narrotus  relating 
to  the  investigation  of  the  illicit  manufac- 
ture, sale  or  other  distribution,  or  possession 
of  narcotic  drugs  and  mirihuana  b«  trans- 
ferred from  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
to  the  Department  of  Justice 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the  re- 
.sponsihiUty  for  the  investigation  of  the  illicit 
traffic  m  dangerous  drugs  be  iran.sferred  from 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education  .ind 
VSelfare  to  the  Department  of  Justice 


Todiy.  Federal  investigation  and  enforce- 
ment of  our  narcotics  laws  are  fragmented 
One  major  element— the  Bureau  of  Narcot- 
ics—is  in  the  Treasury  Department  and  re- 
spon.slble  for  the  control  ol  marlhuan.T  .Tiid 
narcotics  such  as  heron;  Anotlier— the  Bu- 
reau ol  Drug  Abu.se  Control  -is  in  the  Dc- 
p.irtnietit  o'.  Health.  Education,  and  Wellare. 
and  is  responolble  for  the  control  of  d.mi^er- 
ous  drugs  including  depressant.s,  stimulants, 
and  hallucinogens  such  as  LSD 

Neither  IS  located  in  the  agencx/  xiUich  ts 
ptimanlu  concerned  tiuh  Federal  lau  cn- 
lorcement—the  Department  of  Justice 


Although  the  Commission  did  recom- 
mend that  limited  drug  control  functions 
remain  in  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  this  proposal  was 
negated  by  President  Johnson  s  reorga- 
nization plan  issued  in  1968  which  re- 
moved the  Drug  Abuse  Control  Bureau 
from  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  placed  all  drug 
control  in  the  Department  of  Justice. 

President  Johnson  said: 


The  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1968 
was  based  on  the  finding  that  a  separa- 
tion of  res[X)nsibilities  has  complicated 
and  hindered  our  response  to  a  national 
menace." 

To  correct  this  problem  the  plan  gave 
the  Attorney  General  "full  authority  and 
responsibility  for  enforcing  the  Federal 
laws  relating  to  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs" 

I  iwmt  to  this  to  make  it  clear  that  S. 
3246  IS  truly  a  bipartisan  response  to  a 
grave  problem. 

I  also  want  to  repeat  that  this  bill  rec- 
ognizes the  legitimate  responsibility  ol 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  the  area  of  drugs.  This 
involves  research,  testing  of  drugs  and 
treatment  of  drug  users. 

This  responsibility  is  confirmed  by  th«f 
provisions  of  S.  3246  which  require  the 
ad\ice  and  consent."  as  it  were,  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare for  establishing  research  plans  and 
programs  and  for  scheduling  and  re- 
scheduling of  drugs  under  S.  3246. 

But.  let  me  stress  again  that  the  con- 
trol of  Uie  traffic  in  drugs  involves  law- 
enforcement  activity  which  is  properly  a 
function  of  the  Department  of  JusUce. 
Efforts  to  separate  drug  law  enforce- 
ment is  based  on  the  fallacy  that  It  is 
possible  to  separate  the  controls  over  the 
criminal  traffic  in  drugs  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  legitimate  traffic  on  the  other. 
We  have  found  in  extensive  hearings 
going  back  to  1965.  that  through  the 
process  of  diversion,  at  some  point  the  le- 
gitimate traffic  in  drugs  or  the  legitimate 
flow  of  drugs  becomes  illegitimate. 

This  has  been  a  serious  problem 
through  the  years  which  requires  en- 
forcement activity  that  Is  and  should  be 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

This  IS  the  Department  that  deals  with 
crime. 

This  is  the  Department  that  contains 
the  Investigators  and  law  enforcement 
officers  trained  to  cope  with  the  narcotics 
and  dangerous  drug  traffic. 

And  this  is  where  narcotic  law  enforce- 
ment should  remain. 

Any  effort  to  change  the  bill  before  us 
to  the  contrary  will  be  a  step  backward 
rather  than  ahead  In  our  effort  to  meet 
the  drug  challenge. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  make  one  final 
comment  on  Senator  Hughes'  statement 
that  the  bill  before  us  does  not  reflect 
the  concern  of  the  Nation's  health  of- 
ficials. I  point  out  to  him  that  scores  of 
scientists  and  doctors  were  consulted 
prior  to  and  during  the  preparation  of 
this  bUl  That  is  why  they  did  not  ob- 
ject to  it  In  fact,  that  is  why  they  have 
endorsed  it. 
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Many  of  the  top  health  officials  in  the 
United  States  testified  before  our  sub- 
committee on  the  bill  and  endorsed  it. 
Including  Dr.  Roger  O.  Egeberg,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Health  and  Scientific 
Affairs  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare:  I>r.  Stanley  P. 
YoUes,  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health;  Dr.  Sidney 
Cohen,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Nar- 
cotic Addiction  and  Drug  Abuse,  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health;  and 
Dr.  Henry  Brill  from  the  American  Med- 
ical Association. 

Finally,  for  the  record,  let  me  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  that  this  Is  the 
best  possible  bill  that  we  could  produce. 
But  if  he  has  an  amendment  that  will 
Improve  it,  we  will  be  happy  to  make 
It  a  part  of  this  legislation.  That  may 
very  well  happen.  I  certainly  have  no 
hard  or  fast  attitude  about  it  at  all, 

I  am  certain  that  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  tomorrow  and  next  week,  we  can 
produce  a  measiu'e  that  we  can  all  agree 
is  best  for  the  country. 

Let  me  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  that  I  thank 
him  for  his  great  help  along  the  line.  He 
Is  a  member  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Subcommittee  and  a  very  valuable  one. 
He  has  rendered  a  great  deal  of  service 
In  his  work  on  the  bill,  both  in  the  sub- 
committee and  in  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  know  of  his  great  interest 
in  this  matter,  and  that  he  is  aware  we 
must  work  still  harder  to  get  a  good 
piece  of  legislation  out  of  this  body. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  a  time  when  drug  abuse  was  some- 
thing that  happened  in  the  shadows  of 
the  ghetto  or  in  the  imknown  worlds 
across  our  borders  to  the  south,  or  In 
strange  foreign  coimtries  with  impro- 
nounceable  names. 

But  now  we  know  better.  Drug  abuse 
Is  a  modern  American  blight,  tragically 
fixed  to  the  inner  city,  the  affluent  sub- 
urb, and  the  rural  back  county.  It  is  here. 
It  is  now,  and  It  is  an  imwelcome  fact  of 
life  for  millions  of  Americans. 

The  Senate  should  waste  no  more  time 
in  Its  elTorts  to  combat  drug  abuse.  Sena- 
tor DoDD  has  done  a  commendable  job  In 
developing  the  Controlled  Dangerous 
Substances  Act  of  1969. 

The  bill  is  a  proper  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  more  comprehensive  control  of 
drugs  and  other  dangerous  substances. 
It  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  difficulties 
Involved  in  curbing  illegal  narcotics  traf- 
fic; and  it  outlines  meaningful  pro- 
cedures for  resolving  those  difficulties. 

But  the  bill  is  an  incomplete  solution 
to  the  total  drug  abuse  problem.  Control 
of  substances  and  methods  of  enforce- 
ment make  up  one  dimension  of  the  drug 
abuse  phenomenon.  But  the  bill  does  not 
address  itself  to  the  education  of  a  drug- 
oriented  society:  It  does  not  address  it- 
self to  the  rehabilitation  and  restoration 
of  broken  bodies  and  minds;  it  does  not 
address  itself  to  the  training  of  profes- 
sionals to  deal  effectively  with  the  drug 
abuse  crisis  at  the  community  level. 

The  Judiciary  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  has  made  a  good  start. 
But  I  believe  it  is  proper  at  this  time  to 
talk  briefly  about  the  provisions  left  out 
of  this  bill.  The  HoiLse  of  Representatives 


recently  passed  a  Df-ug  Abuse  Education 
Act  by  a  300-plus  margin;  at  the  present 
time,  several  drug  abiise  education  bills 
are  awaiting  final  action  In  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee.  These  acts  of 
legislative  commitment  suggest  that  we 
should  consider  very  carefully  the  role  to 
be  played  by  drug  abuse  education  in  at- 
tacking the  total  problem. 

Many  important  programs  of  drug 
abuse  education  are  already  underway 
imder  the  auspices  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health,  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  and  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Then,  too,  there 
are  several  worthwhile  programs  created 
and  administered  by  private,  volunteer 
organizations.  With  varying  degree  In 
these  programs,  emphasis  is  placed  on 
several  key  factors : 

Identification  of  major  drug  abuse 
problems — including  the  scope,  nature  of 
abuse,  characteristics  of  the  abusers,  so- 
ciological framework  for  abuse  and  so 
forth. 

E^^aluation  of  existing  drug  abuse  edu- 
cation material,  and  creation  and  dis- 
semination of  new  materials  designed  to 
meet  the  specific  needs  of  problem  areas 
and  problem  situations. 

Training  for  professions  to  cope  with 
drug  abuse  where  it  happens,  as  it  hap- 
pens, but  particularly  before  it  happens. 

Technical  assistance  to  local  com- 
munities to  aid  them  in  planning  and 
carrying  out  education  and  information 
programs. 

Creating  and  disseminating  resource 
materials  for  use  by  community  profes- 
sionals, educators,  lay  leaders,  and  by 
abusers  themselves. 

If  congressional  action  on  drug  abuse 
i£  to  be  complete,  it  must  take  these 
needs  into  account.  Various  provisions 
contained  in  the  House-passed  drug  edu- 
cation bill,  and  in  the  Senate  bills  await- 
ing conunlttee  action,  should  be  strongly 
endorsed  smd  enacted  quickly  into  law.  I 
would  like  to  call  these  provisions  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  and  to  suggest 
that  in  acting  on  the  Controlled  Danger- 
ous Substances  Act,  we  commit  ourselves 
to  action  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  edu- 
cation, research,  and  training  provisions 
contained  in  the  other  legislation. 

First,  we  need  to  laimch  a  major  effort 
to  improve  and  expand  our  programs  of 
drug  abuse  education.  A  generation  of 
Americans  is  growing  up  confused,  but 
very  curious,  about  drugs  and  their  use. 
Through  school  programs,  media  cam- 
paigns, community  meetings,  lectures, 
personal  reading  and  listening,  peer- 
group  associations,  "street  savvy"  and 
the  rest,  people  are  finding  out  about 
drugs.  Congress  should  equip  the  pro- 
fessionals and  nonprof'^ssionals  alike 
with  the  best  resoiu-ces  available  to  help 
them  come  up  with  answers  when  young 
people  ask  the  hard,  compelling 
questions. 

Drug  abuse  education  could  best  be 
served  by  applying  a  five-step  formula 
along  the  general  lines  suggested  by  the 
House-passed  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act, 
and  developed  by  provisions  in  pending 
Senate  bills.  The  steps  are :  First,  develop 
new  and  imaginative  curriculums  on  drug 
abuse  for  use  in  the  schools;  second,  test 
these  new  materials  and  techniques  in 


model  programs,  and  follow  up  on  the 
tests  with  evaluations  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  curricu'-ums;  third,  disseminate 
those  materials  found  to  be  workable, 
productive  and  effective;  fourth,  train 
teachers,  law  enforcement  persormel, 
counselors,  social  workers,  doctors  and 
other  professionals  in  the  dimensions  of 
drug  abuse  and  the  techniques  for  grap- 
pling with  it;  and,  fifth,  assemble  total 
commimity  education  programs  for  use 
by  local  planners  and  parents,  opinion 
leaders,  businessmen  and  others  at  the 
local  level  who  could  do  more  about  drug 
abuse  if  they  knew  more  about  drug 
abuse. 

Throughout  this  educational  process, 
we  need  to  learn  from  past  mistakes,  and 
to  avoid  the  fallacy  of  single  cause.  Drug 
abuse  is  not  only  a  law  enforcement  prob- 
lem, or  only  a  medical  problem;  it  is  a 
legal,  moral,  medical,  psychological,  edu- 
cational, social  and  ciiltural  phenomenon. 
In  oiu"  education  plaiuiing  and  program- 
ing, we  need  to  draw  on  all  the  dis- 
ciplines if  the  final  skills  and  mix  of 
resources  are  to  be  varied  enough,  and 
rich  enough,  to  do  the  job. 

Second,  in  addition  to  education,  a 
major  emphasis  on  research  and  investi- 
gation Is  needed.  Present  research  into 
drug  effects  and  consequences  is  vital,  of 
course,  and  should  be  continued.  But  re- 
search must  be  expanded  to  consider  the 
other  factors — beyond  just  drug  chemis- 
try— which  are  related  to  drugs.  Spe- 
cifically, we  need  to  extend  our  research 
horizons  to  include  causes  of  abuse,  ap- 
plicability of  rehabilitation  techniques, 
diagnostic  methods,  approaches  to  pre- 
vention, and  administration  of  ongoing 
and  intended  drug  abuse  programs. 

Research  is  a  component  part  of  con- 
trol. Without  clearer  imderstandlng  of 
the  forces  which  cause  dependence,  we 
will  be  forced  to  make  assumptions — 
about  body  chemistry,  human  behavior, 
and  the  interaction  of  the  two.  These  as- 
sumptions may,  in  time,  prove  correct, 
but  the  risks  involved  in  that  long  wait 
are  too  great. 

Third,  we  need  to  go  immediately  to 
work  on  improving  our  systems  of  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  for  drug  abusers. 
Formal,  medically  oriented  rehabilitation 
programs  are  practically  nonexistent. 
Fort  Worth  and  Lexington  are  the  two 
U.S.  Government  facilities  for  narcotics 
addicts.  In  addition,  there  are  limited 
niunbers  of  federally  supported  metha- 
done centers  around  the  country. 

Our  total  action  on  drug  abuse  ought 
to  include  a  major  commitment  to  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  centers.  In  the  absence  of 
Federal  help  in  this  field,  local  commimi- 
ties  have  generated  their  own  network 
of  treatment  centers.  These  programs, 
running  on  shoestring  budgets  and  often 
staffed  by  volimteers,  are  the  frontline 
against  the  cycle  of  drug  abuse.  They  are 
the  visible  signs  of  a  concerned  society. 
But  there  are  not  enough,  and  the  time 
is  at  hand  to  supplement  such  programs 
with  help  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Evidence  is  all  around  us  that  without 
this  comprehensive,  multifaceted  attack 
on  drug  abuse,  we  will  be  walking  the 
treadmill  of  continued  frustration.  Sen- 
ator DoDD  acknowledged  the  complexity 
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of  tl.e  diu::  abuse  challeiue  when  he 
introduced  h:s  bill  in  AprU  of  last  year 
He  said 

We  sliould  see  the  wliole  problem,  see  the 
problem  In  all  of  us  ramifications 

Dr  Sidney  Cohen.  Director  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Narcotic  Addiction  and  Dru? 
Abuse.  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  wrote  recently; 

Tt\e  mere  pa.>sage  of  ;.i*3  is  .1  device 

to  elinimate  noxious  behavior  is  an  ineffec- 
tive technique  .  What  is  needed  In  ,iddl- 
tlon  to  sagfacious  laws  Is  public  education 
and  public  cooperation  with  th-jsc  laws. 

Tl'.e  bill  now  before  tho  Senate  is  a 
be^n.Min;:  It  opens  the  discu-sion  in  the 
Senate  on  dra^is — tiie  threat  of  their 
misuse  in  modern  ■^ociety.  and  th?  steps 
that  mu.^t  be  taken  to  meet  the  threat 
I  suiigest  that  while  we  consider  thus 
measure,  we  de%elop  a  strate^'v  for  adop- 
tion of  the  education,  research,  and  re- 
habilitation provnsion.s  contair^ed  in  the 
various  other  dru^:  bills  To  do  le.ss  would 
be  to  atjandon  the  addic:.  mnore  the 
anguu^hed  community  and  -:ive  up  the 
search  for  a  tiase  of  Information  If  we 
commit  ourselves  to  full  action  on  drus 
abuse,  we  must  by  definition,  commit 
ourselves  to  meetin:;  these  other  aspects 
of  the  problem 

Drug  abuse  and  tiie  social  upheaval  it 
bnnss  do  not  fall  K-.to  neat  patterns 
They  are  jumbled  by  the  complexities 
of  society,  and  they  feed  on  the  tensions, 
anxieties,  and  frustrations  of  America 
To  end  the  despair,  we  need  the  tools  of 
education  ar^.d  information  Congress 
would  be  derelict  in  lUs  responsibility  if 
It  did  not  provide  these  tools 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  Pre.^ident  if  there 
Is  no  further  business  to  come  t»efore  the 
Senate.  I  move,  pursuant  to  the  order 
previously  entered,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjoununent  until  10  oclock  tomor- 
row momins 

The  motion  v^as  a^tieed  to  and  'at  5 
o'cloclc  and  7  mmutes  pm  >  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Saturday. 
January  24.  1970.  at  10  o  clock  am. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nommations  received  by 
the  Senate.  January  23     1970 

Ambass.^dor  Exth.aordin.\rt   and 

Pt-ENIPOTENTURT 

Jerome  H  Holland  of  Virgin. a  to  be  .\m- 
btssador  Extra  irdinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  .\meric.4  to  Sweden 

Robert  Strausz-Hupe  of  Pennsv  !■.  anla.  to 
be  Ambassador  E:xtraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Cevlon.  and  to  serve  concurrently  and  with- 
out additional  compensation  as  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic 
of  M.ildives 

The  following-named  per'^ons.  who  were 
appointed  durlnK  the  last  recess  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  the  offices  indicated 

Whitney  North  Seymour.  Jr  of  New  York, 
to  be  U  S  Attorney  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York  for  a  term  of  4  years, 
vice  Robert  M    Morgenthau 

A    Roby  H-.dden    of  Texai    to  b«  U  S    %t- 


torney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Texas  for 
a   term  of  4   years,   ilce  Richard   B    Hardee 

Marshall  F  Rousseau,  of  Texas,  to  be  U  3 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Texa.s 
for  a  tenn  of  4  years    vice  Marion  M    Hale 

Sam  H  Roberts,  of  Texas,  to  be  U  b  mar- 
shal for  the  western  district  of  Texas  for  a 
term  of  4  years,   vice  Je;.se   L    Dobhs 

O  S.    Circuit   Ji-dce 
Wilbur  F   Pell.  Jr     of  Indian.-,  to  be  a  US 
circuit  Judge,  seventh  circuit,   vice  John  S 
Hastings,  retired 

U  S     DlSTRK-r   JlOCE 

G.  Thomas  Eis«le.  of  Arkansas,  to  be  U  S 
district  judge  tor  the  eastern  dlstrut  l^'.  .Ar- 
kansas, vice  Cordon  E  Voiiiig  died 
US.  ArroRNEV 
William  C  Lee.  of  Indiana  to  lie  U  b  at- 
torney for  the  northern  district  of  Indian. > 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Alfred  W  Moel- 
lering 

U  S    Marshal 

John  L  Buck,  of  PennsyU  ai-.la  to  bo  US 
marshal  for  the  middle  district  of  Peimsvl- 
vanla  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Frank  W 
Cotner.  term  expired 

Laurence  C   Beard   of  Oklahoma   to  t)e  U  t 
marshal  for  Uie  eastern  district  of  Oklahoma 
for   the   term  of  4  years,   vice  Jackie  V    Rob- 
ertson 

Anthony  T  Greskl.  of  New  Jersey,  U)  be 
US  marshal  for  the  district  of  New  Jersey 
for  the  term  of  4  years    vice  Leo  A    Mault 

Kenneth  M  Link.  Sr  of  Missouri,  to  be 
U  S  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Mis- 
souri for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Olln  N 
Bell   Sr 

John  T  Plerpont  Jr  .  of  Missouri,  to  be 
US  marsh.1l  for  the  western  district  of 
Missouri  for  the  term  of  4  years.  Mce  Francis 
M    Wilson    term  expired 

Arthur  P  Van  Court,  of  Calilornla.  to  be 
U  S  nvarshal  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Calilornla  for  the  W-rm  of  4  years  vice  John 
C   Begovich 

Donald   W    Wyatt    of   Rhode   Island    to   be 
US   marshal  for  the  district  of  Rhode  Island 
for  the   term  of  4  yaars.  vice   Peter  J    Foley 
C^LiroRNiA  Debris  Commission 
I    nominate   Brig     Gen     Frank    A     Camm 
Corps  of  Engineers.  U  S    Army    to  be  a  mem- 
ber   of    the    California    Debris    Commission 
under   tne  provision  o(   section   1   of  the  act 
of  Congress  approved  March  1    1B9J  1  27  Stat 
507)    1 33  use    661  I     vice  Brig    Gen    William 
M    o:.u-.gow.    Jr  ,    who    retired    In    Deceml)er 
1969 

Missoi-Ri  RivrR  Commission 
I  nominate  Brig  Oen  Harold  R  P-arfitt 
U  S  Army,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission  under  the  provisions  of 
section  2  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
June  28.  1879  (21  Stat  37)  (33  USC  642). 
vice  Brig  Gen  C  Craig  Cannon  who  retired 
on  N  member  JO   1969. 

US  AtR  Force 
I  nominate  the  following  officer  to  t>e 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  gr.ade  of 
lieutenant  general  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8962.  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code 

Lt  Gen  William  B  KlefTer  005  16  6169FR 
I  major  general  Regular  Air  Force)  US  Air 
Force 

I  nominate  the  following-named  officers 
to  be  ,i.'-igned  to  poeltlons  of  lm(>jrtance  and 
responsibility  designated  by  the  President 
In  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  provi.^ions 
of  section  8066.  title  10.  United  States  Code: 
In  the  grade  0/  lieutenant  general 
Maj  Gen  James  C  Sherrlll.  462-07- 
40d9FR    Regular  Air  Force 

Ma]  Gen  Otto  J  Olasser.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regu;;ir   Air  Force 

Maj  Gen  Jay  T  Robbms.  460  28-0532FR. 
Regular  Air  P^rce 


M.iJ     Gen    Russell    E    Dougherty.   406-34 
676JFR.   Regul.ir  Air  Force 

I  noniinate  the  following-named  officers 
for  temporary  appointment  In  the  U  S  Air 
Force  niKlcr  the  provisions  of  chapter  839, 
title  10  o.'  the  United  States  Code: 
To  be  b'.'padicr  genera/ 
Col  Carlton  L  Lee.  256  12  5588FR  Reg- 
ular Air  Force 

Col    Walter  R    Tkach.  174    14   2152FR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force.  Medical 

Co!      diaries     E      Williams,     Jr.     510   16- 
7478FR    Regiil.ir  Air  Force. 

Col    Ji.hn  J    Gorman.  081   32-9359FR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force 

Col      Darren     S      Cramer.     529   10-798uFR. 
Regiilrvr    Air    Force 

Col   Geoffrey  P   Wiedeman.  579  52  9093FR. 
Regular  Air  Force.  Medical 

Col     Hamilton    B     Webb.     107    18  9234FR. 
Regul.ir  Air  Force    Medical 

Col    Bryan  M    Shotts.  428   18  2757FR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force 

Col    Morton   J    Gold.  008    12  3075FR,  Reg- 
lar  Air   Force 

Col     John    H     Ciermer.i,.d     517-18 -47G1FR. 
Regular  Air  K<irce 

Col    Robert   H    Scott,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Fonc 

Co!    Leroy   J    Manor.   108   12 -5769 FR.  Reg- 
ular  .Air    Force 

Col  Eugene  Q  StefTes.  Jr  ,  562  54-1024FR, 
Regular  Air  Force 

Col  Roy  M  Terry,  134  10  6944FR.  Regular 
Air  F.Tce  Ch.ipialn 

Col  William  H  Best  Jr  .  090  14  454FR. 
Regilir  Air  Force 

Col  Frank  L  Caller  Jr.  082  32  0248FR. 
Regular  Air  F^rce 

Col  Joseph  E  Krysakowski.  043-03  8167FR, 
Regular  Air  Force 

Col    Robert  E    Broflt.  287 
ular  Air  Furce 

Col      Thom:is     B      Hoxie, 
Regular  Air  Force 

Col    Winston  P    Anderson. 
Regul.ir  Air  Force 

Col  Roger  Hombs.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force.  Dental. 

C  •!  Harold  P.  Knowles.  043-18  4028FR. 
Regular  Air  Force 

Col  Lawrence  W.  Stelnkravis.  014-16  6306 
FR    Regular  Air  Force 

Col  William  C  McGlothlin  Jr.  506-30- 
5377FK.  Regul.ir  Air  Force 

Col  Herbert  A  Lyon.  476  10  2096FR.  Reg- 
ul.ir Air  Force 

Col  Eugene  L  Hudson.  568  05  0673FR. 
(Lieutenant  Colonel  Regular  Air  Force)  US 
Air  Force 

CI  Edwin  J  White.  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force 

Col  Edward  O  Martin,  487-03  2225FR, 
Regular  Air  Force 

Col  Louis  O  Alder.  518-22  1155FR.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force 

C<il  Robert  H  Caughan.  315-05  0599FR. 
Regul.ir  .Mr  Force 

C  il     Walter    T     Galllgan. 
Regular  Air  Force 

Col      Edward     Ratkovlch. 
Regular  Air  Force 

Col    Frank  W    Elliott    Jr 
Regular  Air  Force 

Col    John   R    Hlnton.   Jr. 
Regular  Air  Force 

CjI  Wesley  L  Pendergraft  261  38  5923PR. 
Hegui.ir  Air  Force 

C.j!  William  R  Hayes.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
illeut.enant  colonel  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force 

Col  William  M.  Schonlng.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
( major  Regular  Air  Force ) .  U  S  Air  Force. 

Col  John  F  Albert,  082  32-0837FR.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force  Chaplain 

Col  Daniel  James.  Jr  .  263  22-9827FR, 
Regular  Air  Force 

Col  Harry  N  Cordes,  254  14  6442FR, 
Regular  Air  Force 

Col  John  F  Gonge.  508  14-2378FR,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force 


12-4698FR,  Reg- 
370  16  9307FR. 
416   16  3181FR. 


XXX-XX-XXXXPR. 
362-22  3308FR. 
243  22  7825FR, 
458   14  6525FR, 
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Col.  Kelton  M.  Farrls,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col  John  W.  Pauly.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col  John  J.  Burns,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col  Kenneth  R.  Chapman,  509-1 4-9 108FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Bryce  Poe  II,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col  James  E.  Paschall,  244  20-2535FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Cuthbert  A.  PattlUo,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
(lieutenant  colonel  Regular  Air  Force), 
U  S.  Air  Force. 

Col  Richard  J.  Hartman,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  George  J.  lannaclto,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  John  J.  Llset,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Erwln  A.  Hesse,  267-I6-2481PR,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  Thomaa  B.  Wood,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  William  T.  Meredith.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col  Guy  Hurst,  Jr.,  431-26  6214FR,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  George  G.  'Loving.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col  Oliver  W.  Lewis.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  James  M.  Pogle,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  William  A.  Dietrich,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Col.  Jack  B.  Robblns,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  John  D.  Peters.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  George  Rhodes.  234-24-74 16FR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  MEUIon  L.  Boewell,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Kenneth  L.  Tallman.  52a-I8-3841FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Ray  A.  Robinson,  Jr..  42&-34-58S2PR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  OUs  C.  Moore.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  (lieu- 
tenant colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Col.  William  T.  SnUth,  431-2&-7707FR, 
(lieutenant  colonel,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  ToTce. 

Col.  Robert  T.  Marsh.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
(major  Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Col.  Abner  B.  Martin,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
(major  Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Col.  Robert  M.  White.  XXX-XX-XXXXPR, 
(major  Regular  Air  Force)   U,S.  Air  Force. 

Col.  Frederick  C.  Blesse.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Harrison  J.  Lobdell,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Clarence  J.  Douglas,  Jr..  198-16- 
2236FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Arnold  W.  Braswell,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
(Ueutenant  colonel  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Col.  George  H.  Sylvester,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR, 
(major  Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Col.  James  V.  Hartlnger,  298-1 2-633 7FR, 
(major  Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 
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Marine  Corps 
The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Training  Corps)  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
in  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  bj  law: 
Behel.NvanM.  Hill,  William  H. 

Biesemeler,  Harold  W.,  Inabinet.  Harold  L. 
Jr.  Landry,  Charles  E. 

Leonard  James  F. 

Porter,  James  J. 

Rosemond.  Niley  J. 

Shepard,  Anthony  P. 

Short,  Thomas  J. 

Skinner.  Paul  D. 

Walsh.  Thomas  A. 

Weiss,  Michael  J. 


Bussey,  Ronald  D. 
Colyar,  Henry  J.,  Jr. 
Doster.  Cleve  B. 
Dowell.  Gene  L. 
Foster,  Perry  E..  Jr 
Gasparenas,  Thomas 

G. 
Graham.  Richard  S., 

Jr. 

The  following-named  (Navy  Enlisted 
Scientific  Education  Program)  for  perma- 
nent appointment  to  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
McCormack,  Joseph  X. 
Schow.  Robert  D. 
Thomas,  David  M. 

The  following-named  (staff  noncommis- 
sioned oflacers)  for  temporary  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 
Anderson,  Robert  C.       McGlll,  Bryan  M. 


Fltzpatrick,  Thomas 

P.,  Jr. 
Gerstner,  Edward  G. 
Harrison.  Gregory 


Oberg,  Jerry  R. 
Ogden.  Gerald  B. 
Strawser,  Rol>ert  L. 
Wahlsten,  Bruce  R. 


ULTRA-WHITE   COLLAR    CRIME 
HURTS   UTILITY  CONSUMERS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

elaborated  on  the  Commission's  view  when  uUlity  commissions.  The  Investor-owned 
testifying  on  S.  607,  the  proposed  Utility  uUlities  requested  another  haU  a  bilUon  dol- 
Consumers'   Counsel   Act,   one   provision   of 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  January  23,  1970 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
urged  the  administration  to  Include  in 
the  fiscal  1971  budget  fund£  to  develop 
a  comprehensive  system  of  automatic 
data  processing  for  utility  regulatory 
commissions.  This  proposal,  included  in 
S.  607,  the  Utility  Consumers'  Counsel 
Act,  drew  strong  supp>ort  from  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  during  hearings 
on  the  bill  this  year.  The  extraordinary 
increase  in  utility  rate  increase  requests, 
almost  $2  billion  in  annual  increases 
now  pending,  with  more  to  be  filed, 
coupled  with  recent  FPC  audits  that  show 
improper  bookkeeping  by  electric  utili- 
ties, add  urgency  to  the  request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  my 
letter  to  the  Director  of  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau and  an  article  entitled  "Bigger 
Utility  Bills."  written  by  Ralph  E.  Win- 
ter, and  published  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  E>ecember  16.  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

December  19,  1969. 
Mr.  Robert  P.  Mayo, 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
Executive  Office  Building, 
IVos^in^fon.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Mayo:  This  year  the  Federal  Com- 
mission strongly  endorsed  the  Increased  use 
of  automatic  data  processing  by  regulatory 
White,    then    chairman,  ' 


commissions.    Lee 


which  would  direct  full  use  of  ADP  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  Federal  Com- 
munlcatlona  Commission,  to  the  end  that 
regulators  and  the  public  would  receive 
timely  Information  about  electric,  gas  and 
telephone  utilities. 

The  FPC  urged  estabUshment  and  funding 
of  a  task  force  of  Federal  and  State  regula- 
tors to  develop  a  comprehensive  system  of 
ADP  for  America's  regulated  utilities.  The 
Commission  estimated  a  cost  of  three  or  four 
million  dollars  m  planning  the  system,  add- 
ing that  the  resulting  saving  would  total 
many  times  that  amount. 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  include  In  the  fiscal 
1971  budget  funds  to  proceed  promptly  with 
development  of  a  regulatory  ADP  system. 
for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  Most  utilities  already  have  computers 
far  more  sophisticated  than  necessary  to  pro- 
vide, quickly  and  in  detail,  the  Information 
needed  by  regulators  and  parties  to  rate 
cases.  However,  under  the  present,  antiquated 
system  of  reporting.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments waste  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money 
looking  for  Information  they  need  In  order 
to  regtilate.  Similarly,  Individuals,  organiza- 
tions and  corporations  which  question  utility 
rate  changes  find  the  job  of  Information-col- 
lection time-consuming,  costly  and  In  some 
instances  an  Impossible  task.  Among  them  is 
the  Department  of  Defense,  whose  witness. 
In  supporting  S.  607,  testified  that  "the  most 
difficult  job  we  have  In  defending  a  utility 
case  or  prosecuting  a  complaint  case  against 
any  utility  is  obtaining  InformaUon  from  a 
utility." 

2.  Utility  consumers  are  now  faced  with  an 
all-time  record  number  of  proposed  rate  in- 
creases. As  of  1  June,  according  to  reports  tQ 
the  Senate  Subccwunlttee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  from  the  State  utility  com- 
missions, approximately  (1  billion  in  in- 
creases, proposed  by  electric,  gas  and  tele- 


lars  in  Increases  during  the  following  four 
months,  according  to  a  tabulation,  not  neces- 
sarily complete,  which  I  made,  and  inserted 
In  the  Record  on  23  October.  At  least  182  rate 
increase  requests  were  then  pending,  and  In 
60  of  those  cases,  the  utilities  were  asking 
for  from  $1  million  to  $175  mUUon  more 
annually. 

On  16  December,  the  Wall  Street  Joiu-nal 
reported  that  "investor-owned  utilities  across 
the  country  are  seelting  a  record  of  almost 
$2  billion  in  annual  rate  increases;  most 
companies  are  expected  to  get  most  of  what 
they  seek.  Talks  with  dozens  of  utility  exec- 
utives indicate  that  many  more  requests  will 
be  filed  In  the  coming  weeks." 

3.  Under  the  present  reporting  system,  an- 
nual publication  of  comparative  utility 
statistics  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
and  Federal  Communications  Commission  is 
grossly  Inadequate.  Last  year's  comparative 
statistics  on  electric  and  telephone  cmn- 
panles  will  not  be  published  until  next  year. 
"ITie  comparative  statistics  on  gas  pipeline 
companies  for  1968  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished, but  there  of  course  are  no  compara- 
tive statistics  on  most  gas  distribution  com- 
panies l>ecause  of  the  absence  of  statutory 
reporting  requirements. 

4.  The  audit  staff  of  the  FPC  is  so  small, 
in  relation  to  the  workload,  that  audits  of 
electric  utilities  are  conducted,  on  the  aver- 
age, about  once  every  seven  years.  Some 
power  companies'  books  have  not  been 
audited  by  the  FPC  for  30  years.  Field  audits 
by  the  FPC  in  1969  in  two  cases  with  which 
I  am  familiar,  Appalachian  Power  and  Otter 
Tail  Power,  revealed  numerous  examples  of 
improper  accounting — loading  the  light  bill 
with  political  expendittires — by  botb  com- 
panies. "ITie  PPC's  spot  check  of  17  electric 
»nd  gas  transmission  companies  in  1964 
snfcwed  a  similar  pattern  of  Improper  ac- 
coun^^ag  of  utility  political  expenditiu-es. 

The  OM'tainty  of  exposure  by  use  of  modern 


phone  utilities,  were  pending  before  the  State      Information   sjprage    and    retrieval    systems 
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would  certainly  discourage  this  type  of  ultra- 
white  collar  crime  by  prestigious  compmies. 
some  of  which  are  b.xslr.<  pending  rate  In- 
cr'-  i*e  requests   >n  padded  b-ioks 

For  these  reas«  ns  I  uri?e  thAt  ynu  include 
in  the  1971  budget  reriuest  suf^-lent  funds  to 
enable  the  FPC  and  KCC  to  pr xeed  hs  quick- 
ly M  possible  in  development  of  ADP  sys- 
tems which  will  provide  the  public  and  Ibe 
regulators  with  adequate  timely  cnipara- 
li'.e  Information  on  electric  gas  and  tele- 
phone utilities 

Very  truly  yours. 

Le«  Metcait. 

|f>tO(n  the  W.ll  Street  Journal,  Dec.  16.  1969) 

Braen  CTiLrrY    Bttis     Rat«s  ro»  EixcTWC- 

irY    Cms    Ph  "Nis  He>o  t  p  .^rrtR  Yrvus  or 

DrcLi.NES.  Cost  of  L'1\ss  Is  Big  C*vse. 
Err  ExPENses  r)«  Lab.  a  NJateriai^  .\i.so 
Arc  Cmo    Consi  mi«  Cans  0<.<  Unheeded 

(By   Ralph   E    Winter) 
Here's  one  more   piece  of  bad   news   from 
the   inflation   b.Utlefront.    Electric,   gas   and 
telephone  bills  are  going  up 

And  thev  re  going  up  sharply  Not  since  the 
end  of  World  W.ir  II  have  utility  rates  Jumped 
bv  as  high  a  percen  .i?e  a?  thevre  Itkely  to  do 
in  coming  months  In  some  ure\s.  charges  are 
going  up  20~  or  more  What  s  more  says  a 
Uip  executive  at  a  big  utility  In  Ohio,  'the 
average  le\el  of  electric  rates  around  the 
country  probably  will  rise  ever^-  year  for  some 
yeirs  to  come  '  Officials  at  telephone  and  gas 
companies  agree  that  they  .see  no  end  to 
soaring  coets.  which  they  fully  Intend  to  pass 
along  to  customers. 

The  higher  charges  will  come  as  a  Jolt  to 
customers  For  while  they  have  become  accu.s- 
tomed  to  s'eadily  climbing  costs  for  almcst 
everything  In  recent  years,  they  have  been 
able  to  count  on  steady- or  even  declining  — 
utility  rates  Indeed,  as  recently  as  1967  elec- 
tric and  gas  rate  reductions  outnumbered 
Increases  by  a  f  jur-to-one  margin,  accord- 
ing to  a  study  by  Ebasco  Services  Inc  ,  a 
consulting  firm  Phone  rates  tn  the  past 
decade  also  have  held  even  or  declined  a  bit. 
according  to  a  spokesman  for  the  Bell 
System 

A    KECOaO    TOTAL 

But  now  all  that  Is  changing  It's  hard  to 
find  a  city  where  rates  arent  going  up  In 
Fort  Worth,  gas  bills  are  up  19  5%.  or  »1  14 
a  month  for  ihe  average  homeowner  In 
AUanta.  the  monthly  charge  for  a  private 
phone  Une  is  Ukely  to  rise  soon  to  $7  75  from 
»6  50.  again  almost  a  20%  Increase.  In  New 
York.  Consolidated  Edison  Co  Is  seeking  a 
15  3  ■  boost  that  would  Increase  light  bills 
at  the  typical  household  by  »!  08  to  ta  05 
a  month. 

All  told.  Investor-owned  utilities  across  the 
country  are  seeking  a  record  of  almost  t3 
billion  in  annual  rate  Increases;  most  com- 
panies are  expected  to  get  most  of  what  they 
seek  Talks  with  dozens  of  uUUty  execuUves 
Indicate  that  many  more  requesU  will  be 
Bled  in  coming  weeks. 

The  utilities  are  almost  unanimous  in 
blaming  the  Oovemment  for  much  of  the 
rate  rises  They  say  they  have  to  build  new 
facilities  regularly  to  satisfy  growing  demand, 
no  matter  what  the  coet  and  they  say  the 
Administration's  policy  of  tight  money  has 
made  borrowlrig  so  costly  that  rate  increases 
are  unavoidable  They  also  cite  rising  state 
and  local  taxes,  and  some  mention  the  cost 
of  equipment  to  cut  down  on  pollution  of 
air  and  water  "Consumers  are  going  to  pay 
for  environment  control."  says  a  spokesman 
for  a  California  utility  that  recently  laid  out 
a  lot  of  money  to  bury  wire*  that  citizens 
complained  were  unsightly. 

A    CKALXXNGX    ST    CONSCMiaS 

Some  utility  critics  arent  so  sure  that  the 
Government  should  take  all  the  blame  for  tlie 
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rate  rises,  however  They  say  ».)me  utilities 
have  notoriously  bnd  miinagement,  and  they 
claim  that  some  utilities  are  .-eeklng  increases 
far  blgeer  than  thev  need  figuring  they  prob- 
ably c^a  get  away  with  it  m  these  inflationary 
times  Several  consumer  groups  have  formed 
lo  fight  tl'.e  proposed  increases 

Bu-  s-.'urcos  sav  the  m<  st  the  censunicr 
groups  .ire  likely  to  achieve  Is  a  delay  In  the 
rises  while  hearings  and  appeals  lake  place 
The  consuiTier  groups  main  argument  is  th.il 
the  high  rates  are  rough  en  customers  but 
that  argumvnt  doesn  l  carry  much  uelgKt 
with  regulatory  officials 

■  .\bilitv  or  Inability  to  pay  the  rates  Isn  t 
the  problem  before  this  cnimls-siun."  savs 
one  state  regulatory  oBlclal  '  Under  law.  the 
ommlsslons  Job  Is  to  see  that  a  pn  per  rate 
tmie  IS  established  and  then  determine  a  fair 
ra'e  of  return  for  l!\e  company  ca  that  ba^e 
Inability  to  pay  shouldn  t  be  a  factor  In 
utility  rates  any  mere  than  the  price  of  a 
Cadillac  should  be  reduced  because  poor  peo- 
ple cpn  t  aTord  one   ' 

MoaE    To    liiME 

U'. 11  ties  are  cnvlnced  they  can  prove  the 
need  for  substantial  Increases  In  their 
charges  In  fact,  says  an  otllclal  of  Ohio  Bell 
Telephone  Co.,  "we  aren  t  a-klng  for  enough. 
We  11  have  to  be  back  relatively  sot'h  for 
another  increase  ■  The  company  seeking  us 
flrs'  general  ra'e  increase  since  1958  is  asking 
f  r  a  20  rise  in  the  cost  tf  a  private  tele- 
phone line  in  ihe  Cleveland  area 

Besidos  higher  interest  rates,  utilities  are 
facing  increa-sed  costs  (or  labor  and  materials 
a:id  demands  from  stockholders  for  higher 
dr  idends  Utility  pavroll  cos's  are  rising 
faster  than  productivity  for  the  flnt  time  In 
years,  officials  assort  Facilities  are  so  auto- 
mated now  that  there  s  little  prospect  of  any 
more  startling  gains  in  productivity  The 
Bell  S',  stem  has  already  milked  i>ut  most  of 
the  savings  through  mechanization  of  local 
telephone  operations.  '  says  an  official  of  Ohio 
Bell  Not  that  there  wont  be  s<.me  Improve- 
ments, but  there  s  nothing  dramatic  on  the 
horizon 

Electric  utilities  say  the  price  of  coal,  a  big 
Item  for  them.  Is  climbing  af'er  a  long, 
gradual  decline  resulting  from  mine  mecha- 
niiation  Similarly,  gas  companies  say  the 
wholesale  price  of  gas  Is  going  up  for  the 
first  time  In  several  years  At  the  same  lime. 
stockholders  of  utillllee.  an  Industry  tradi- 
tionally favored  by  investors  Interested 
primarily  In  Income,  are  grtimbling  that  they 
can  earn  a  higher  return  by  putting  money  In 
bond.s  or  some  other  stocks  of  no  greater  risk. 
■  With  rising  Interest  rales,  the  dividend 
has  to  increase,  too.'  says  a  man  at  Cleveland 
Electric  Illuminating  Co  "There  has  to  be 
some  relationship  between  what  an  investor 
can  get  on  bonds  and  what  he  geis  on  our 
Block,  or  the  equity  market  will  dry  up  We 
can  I  afford  that  when  we  have  a  record 
exp&nnion  ahead  of  us  "  The  company's  pay- 
out has  increased  In  each  of  the  past  10 
years 

The  utilities  also  point  to  skyrockeUng  con- 
struction coeu.  UnlU  recently,  each  new 
power  plant  produced  electricity  at  a  lower 
cost  than  the  previous  one.  as  larger  and 
larger  planu  Increased  efficiency  faster  than 
building  costs  rose  (The  cost  of  a  plant  Is 
a  key  factor  In  determining  the  coet  of  the 
elecuiciiy  it  produces  )  But  now  the  trend 
has  reversed 

A  group  of  New  England  utilities  two  years 
ago  completed  a  HOa  mlUlon,  600.000-kilo- 
watt  nuclear  power  plant  that  produces 
power  for  leas  than  six  mllU  per  kilowatt 
hour  But  a  group  of  Midwestern  utilities 
planning  an  »40,000  kilowatt  nuclear  plant 
figure  the  faclUty  will  produce  power  at  a  c<i8t 
of  7  75  mllU  per  kilowatt  hour  Though  the 
Midwest  plant  wtin  t  be  even  60";  bigger  than 
the  Eastern  facility.  It  will  coet  twice  as  much 
to  build. 
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STONE   MOUNTAIN,   GA.— EIGHTH 
WONDER  OF  THE  WORLD 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

or    CEORCIIA 

IN  THE  .«ENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.\TES 

Friday.  January  23.   1970 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr  President.  Hu- 
bert E.  Loo.  editor  of  Dixie  Bu.-inc£>s 
magazine  for  some  40  yiars.  has  written 
an  article  en  Sioiic  Mountain,  in  Geor- 
Kia.  which  i.s  .said  to  bo  ihf  eighth  won- 
d'.^r  of  ihf-  wcrlil 

Tins  article  is  particularly  timely  in 
that  there  are  plans  underway  for  offi- 
ciallj'  dedicating  sometime  this  spring 
the  pir.antir  and  impressive  Confederate 
memorial  carving  on  the  side  of  Uic 
mountain  — that  was  50  years  in  the  mak- 
inc  Thi.s  will  be  more  than  just  a  South- 
ern shrine,  it  will  be  a  memorial  for  the 
Nation  to  one  of  the  most  difficult  pe- 
riods in  American  historj'— from  which 
the  country  emerged  strong  and  united. 
The  President  has  been  invited  to  make 
the  ofUcial  dedicatory  address. 

Mr.  Lee's  article  provides  some  in- 
teresting information  a^^out  Stone  Moun- 
tain. I  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  1 

Stone  Mountain 

Some  3-mllllon  e.iger  visitors  will  visit 
Stone  Mount.^ln  this  year  to  see  the  8th 
•  Wonder  of  the  World" 

The  giant  outcropping  weighs  1-bllllon 
250-mllllon  tons. 

As  a  boy.  I  climbed  Stone  Mountain. 
I    c!lmt>ed    down    lo   dangerous    Buzzards 
R(-><-)St  .   sometimes  slipping  several   feet 

before  catching  my  bare  feet  on  a  crevice  or 
a  patch  of  soil  on  the  rocks. 

Mv  brother.  Russell  Pred.  gets  goose-plm- 
ples  just  thinking  of  the  chances  I  look  of 
falling  down  off  the  mountain.  He  and  I 
dare  to  go  where  goats  would  be  scared  to 
venture 

That  was  before  Mrs.  Helen  Jemlson  Plane 
had  a  vision  In  1913  of  carving  a  great 
memorial  In  honor  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy 

I  remember  boyhood  thrills  when  my 
mother  took  us  out  to  Ponce  de  Leon  Amuse- 
ment Park  where  Sear's  Is  now  located 

It  was  more  wonderful  than  Disneyland, 
and   the  street  car  fare  was  6e. 

And  later  there  was  White  City  where  I 
turned  the  crank  to  unwind  the  moving  pic- 
ture reels  to  see  the  silent  picture  show. 
White  City  Amusement  Park  Is  as  forgotten 
as  the  old  Atlanta  Dally  Star  with  Its  red 
headlines. 

Then  came  Lakewood  Park. 
And  now  Stone  Mountain  has  amusement 
attractions  as  a  plus  for  visitors  to  the  Moun- 
tain In  the  Sky. 

There  is  a  lake  for  fishing,  a  modern  camp- 
ground, hundreds  of  sites  for  picnicking, 
riding  trails,  a  glistening  white  sand  beach 
for  swimming  A  golf  course  with  70 "r  built 
on  solid  rock  with  an  18-24-lnch  fUl  of 
crushed  granite  and  12-24  Inches  of  crushed 
stone,  fill  dirt  and  soil  will  attract  champions. 
Tom  Elliot,  park  general  manager,  antici- 
pates It  was  designed  by  Robert  Trent  Jones. 
There  Is  the  worlds  largest  carillons,  810- 
bells.  12-story  skyward,  the  Civil  War  Mu- 
seum, the  Skyllft,  a  5-mlle  Railroad  and  • 
riverboftt,  the  Robert  E  Lee,  that  crulsee  the 
440  acre  lake. 
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As  a  member  of  a  committee  of  the  Atlanta 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  I  helped  raise 
the  money  for  Borglum  to  begin  bis  carving*. 

I  still  have  one  of  the  folders  that  I  gave 
to  all  who  subscribed  to  help  finance  OutBon 
Borglum  In  1923. 

Cutllne  of  a  picture  of  Borglum  in  leather 
harness  climbing  Stone  Mountain  read: 

Outzon  Borglum,  noted  sculptor,  descend- 
ing the  precipice  of  Stone  Mountain.  June  18, 
1923,  to  begin  carving  General  Lee's  figure, 
the  central  figure  In  the  central  group  ot 
the  great  Confederate  Memorial. 

The  Grand  Plan  that  I  used  effectively  to 
persuade  men  and  women  to  give  I 

The  I'oet  Card  scenic  folder  I  gave  to  the 
prospects  I  called  on  for  pledges  to  give 
money  In  1923  as  a  member  of  the  Atlanta 
Jaycees  team  read; 

On  Stone  Mountain  Outzon  Borglum  has 
conunenced  the  carving  of  history's  supreme 
monument  In  meinory  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy. 

Stone  Mountain  Is  literally,  as  Its  name 
Impllee,  a  Mountain  of  Stone. 

It  U  the  largest  single  body  of  granite  In 
the  world. 

Its  foundations  underlie  nearly  half  of  the 
State  of  Georgia. 

Several  Atlanta  Office  Buildings  rest  on 
solid  rock  foundations  blasted  out  of  the 
Stone  Mountain  strata. 

The  exposed  mountain  Is  seven  miles 
around  the  base  and  1 ,000  feet  to  the  summit. 

On  the  northern  side,  Stone  Mountain 
drops  to  a  sheer,  naked  precipice  almost  a 
thousand  feet.  Time  has  not  marked  It  in  the 
slightest  trace.  A  million  years  of  erosion 
have  touched  it  as  lightly  as  the  clouds 
touch  the  sky. 

Since  the  dawn  of  creation  It  has  stood  as 
It  stands  when  we  gaze  upon  It,  unchanged, 
2:  unchanging.  Imperishable. 

3  Across    the    monmouth    page    of    granite 

X  Outzon  Borglum  will  engrave  a  perpetual  and 

indestructible  tribute  to  the  men  and  women 
who  fought,  suffered  and  died  for  the  South- 
em  Confederacy. 

His  plan  provides  for  three  main  features: 

1.  The  Panorama. 

2.  The  Memorial  Hall. 

3.  The  Amphitheatre. 

Beginning  on  the  right  near  the  Moun- 
tain's summit  and  sweeping  downward  and 
across  it  a  distance  of  thirteen  hundred  feet 
will  be  carved  a  picture  representing  the 
Confederate  Armies  marching  into  battle. 
On  the  right  will  be  artillery,  the  horses 
straining  to  back  the  gun  carriages. 

Next  will  be  cavalry  in  full  forward  motion. 

In  the  center  will  be  carved  a  magnificent 
group  of  Confederate  chieftains,  including 
President  Jefferson  Davis,  General  Robert  E. 
Lee,  Stonewall  Jackson  and  others  to  be 
selected. 

On  the  left  of  this  group  and  extending  off 
toward  the  end  of  the  Mountain  will  be  the 
Confederate  Infantry  swiftly  marching. 

General  Lee's  figure  in  the  central  group 
will  be  nearly  200  feet  high,  or  as  high  as  a 
16-story  office  building. 

All  other  figures  In  the  whole  panorama 
will  be  in  relative  proportion. 

No  sculptured  figures  in  ancient  or  modem 
times  were  comparable  to  these  in  magnitude 
or  grandeur. 

The  central  Group  alone,  were  nothing 
added  to  it.  would  eclipse  the  Sphinx  and 
Pyramids. 

Below  the  panorama  will  be  chiseled  out  of 
the  living  granite,  the  Memorial  Hall. 

At  the  base  of  the  mountain  to  the  right 
of  the  precipice,  will  be  buUt  aa  amphithe- 
atre rivaling  the  dlnienslons  of  the  Roman 
Coliseum. 

Mr.  Borglum  estimates  the  cost  at  $3,600,- 
000  for  the  entire  plan,  and  the  time  to  com- 
plete It,  he  estimates  at  six  or  seven  years. 
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BUILDERS  OP  A  BETTER  WORLD — 
THE  JAYCEES 


HON.  L.  H.  FOUNTAIN 

or   NOKTH    CAHOUMA 

IN  THE  HO0SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  22.  1970 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  an  outstanding  group  of  young 
men  who  have  given  intelligent  thought 
to  human  need  and  to  the  building  of  a 
better  world.  I  refer  to  the  U.S.  Jay- 
cees, who  are  celebrating  this  week  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
their  great  service  organization. 

The  yoimg  men  of  America  organized 
the  Jaycees  because  of  their  great  yearn- 
ing to  serve,  to  grow,  to  learn,  and  to 
exemplify  the  true  meaning  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  Following  organiza- 
tion on  a  national  basis  in  1920,  the 
Jaycees,  then  titled  "UjS.  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,"  grew  at  a  phenomenal 
rate. 

By  1930  there  were  15,000  members;  by 
1940.  64,000;  by  1950,  124,000;  and  200.- 
000  by  1960.  In  1970  there  are  over  300,- 
000  Jaycees  holding  memberships  in  6,400 
chapters  all  across  our  State  and  Nation. 

The  Jaycees  are  a  valuable  national 
resource.  Himdreds  of  thousands  of  our 
finest  young  men  working  together  for 
the  highest  and  finest  goals  constitute  a 
tremendous  force  for  good  in  our  society. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  over  2 
million  men  have  passed  through  mem- 
bership in  the  Jaycees.  making  individ- 
ual contributions  during  their  years  of 
monbership  and  becoming  imbued  with 
the  high  Ideals  expressed  in  the  Jaycee 
creed. 

The  Jaycee  creed  is  as  follows : 

We  beUeve  that  Faith  in  Ood  gives  meaning 
and  purpose  to  human  life; 

That  the  brotherhood  of  man  transcends 
the  sovereignty  of  nations; 

That  economic  justice  can  best  be  won  by 
free  men  through  free  enterprise; 

That  government  be  of  laws  rather  than 
of  men; 

That  earth's  great  treasure  lies  in  human 
personality; 

And  that  service  to  humanity  is  the  best 
work  of  life. 

This  valuable  creed  summarizes  the 
faith  and  confidence  the  Jaycees  have  in 
God.  in  humanity,  and  in  America. 

The  principles  enimciated  in  the 
Jaycee  creed  are  truly  the  foundation 
stones  upon  which  our  State  and  Nation 
were  built.  They  are  the  foundation 
stones  of  every  progressive  community. 

Though  we  seem  to  live  in  an  age  of 
negative  thinkers,  the  Jaycees  are  re- 
freshingly positive  in  their  efforts  to  up- 
grade our  society.  At  a  time  when  many 
advocate  change  through  destruction 
and  do  nothing  but  criticize,  the  Jaycees 
stand  firm  for  progress  and  enlighten- 
ment through  constructive  action. 

The  Jaycees  give  us  all,  both  old  and 
yoimg,  an  example  to  follow.  They  are 
not  content  to  rest  easy,  but  strive  al- 
ways for  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
life  for  all  Americans. 

I  am  proud  to  salute  the  Jaycees  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  Nation.  I  wish 
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them  every  success  in  the  years  ahead 
and  am  confident  that  their  accomplish- 
ments in  the  future  vrtll  be  even  greater 
than  those  of  the  past. 


SITUATION   IN  NIGERIA 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOrTTH    CABOLXNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  January  23.  1970 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday we  learned  that  the  United  States 
is  sending  planes  and  food  to  the  starv- 
ing population  in  the  former  Biaf ran  ter- 
ritory. All  Americans  welcome  this  re- 
sponse by  the  President,  and  it  is  now  up 
to  Nigeria  to  accept  the  help  magnani- 
mously and  see  that  it  goes  to  those  truly 
in  need.  According  to  newspaper  reports, 
food  is  being  sent  to  Port  Harcourt, 
which  is  on  the  coast,  rather  than  to  the 
enclave  where  the  food  is  really  needed. 
It  would  be  far  better  if  General  Gowon's 
military  government  would  allow  the 
food  to  be  flown  directly  to  the  area  in 
need  and  to  be  distributed  through  the 
existing  distribution  oi>eration  which  now 
lies  idle. 

The  situation  was  pointed  up  in  two 
excellent  editorials  in  yesterday's  New 
York  Daily  News,  which  points  up 
Gowon's  responsibility  to  act  while  there 
is  still  time  to  help.  Tlie  second  editorial 
in  the  Daily  News  shows  how  UJiI.  Secre- 
tary General  U  Thant  has  no  compunc- 
tion about  meddling  in  Vietnam,  but  re- 
fuses to  take  a  firm  stand  on  the  situa- 
tion in  Nigeria. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  editorials  "Misery  Com- 
pounded by  Terror"  and  "The  Meddle- 
some Mr.  Thant"  from  the  Dally  News 
of  January  22,  1970,  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Dally  News,  Jan.  22,  1970] 
Misery  Compottnded  bt  Terbob 

Appears  to  be  the  lot  of  the  unfortunate 
souls  in  fallen  BiaXra,  where  mlUions 
ravished  by  hunger  now  are  being  pillaged 
and  bullied  by  victorious  Nigerian  soldiers. 

Ghastly  tales  of  looting,  rape  and  brutaUty 
were  recounted  yesterday  by  the  first  un- 
biased observers  allowed  to  roam  the  bre<ik- 
away  province  since  its  attempt  at  secession 
failed. 

The  grim  reality  stands  In  stark  contrast 
to  the  unctuous  assurances  of  the  Nigerian 
chief  of  state,  Takubu  Oowon,  that  the 
rebellious  Biafrans  would  be  treated  as  re- 
turning prodigal  sons.  Nor  does  the  truth 
jibe  with  the  rosy  pictures  painted  by  various 
relief  agency  representatives  and  statesmen 
who  acc^ted  Gowon's  ezpreeelons  of  good 
will  at  face  value. 

The  reign  of  terror  In  Biafra  may  be  the 
last  thing  the  Nigerian  government  wants.  If 
so,  Gowon  should  move  decisively  to  bring 
his  soldiers  under  control.  Then  he  should 
stow  away  the  pride,  or  whatever,  that  has 
led  him  to  scorn  large  shipments  of  food  and 
medicine  that  people  of  good  will  through- 
out the  world  have  collected. 

Most  of  the  proffered  aid  has  come  from 
the  F*ree  World.  But  there  are  no  political 
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slnii«s  attached  to  it  even  though  Nigeria's 
.inibtij>&ri(lar  to  Ma*co*  is  gushlug  praises  for 
Moscow's  mlUuirjr  help  to  the  victors 

The  manunoth  relief  chore  clearly  Is  l>e- 
yond  the  means  of  Nigerl.i  alone.  Oowon 
would  emerge  as  -i  bigger  m.^ri  if  he  admit' ed 
thit  fact  while  there  is  stlU  time  to  aid  the 
sufTering  reljels. 

The  Meddlesome  Mr  Thant 
Cue  oX  the  .lixnemeiiiioued  stateameu" 
who  couldn  t  lx>ther  t»  dig  too  deeply  into 
the  real  sr. ui'.l^a  lu  BiaJr*  w.ts  Uii.tcd  Na- 
tions Secretary  General  V  Tliant  Presum- 
ably Mr  Th.int  didnt  wint  to  =t!ck  his  n<J6e 
int^ji  Nigeria's  internal  affairs  The  secretary 
genfral  his  no  such  qualms,  however,  when 
K  !X>mes  to  Vietn.^m 

Thant  sounded  oS  in  Pans  on  Tuesday  to 
the  effect  that  the  biggest  problem  in  Viet- 
nam was  finding  a  new  g-ivernment  for 
Siigun  That,  of  cuurse.  Is  the  same  tune 
sung  by  the  Red  N>  rlh  Vietnamese  and  the 
Viet  Cong 

Which  sort  of  makes  us  wonder  If  'he  UN 
wouldn't  be  better  off  wl'h  a  head  man  who 
knows  when  to  keep  his  eyes  ->pen  md  *-hen 
to  keep  his  mouth  ihut 


FOCUS  ON  A  BOY 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  C/U-iPoawiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVK3 

Thursday.  January  22.  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Cabiomia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  assume  that  the  ma- 
jority of  my  colleagues  here  have  been 
Boy  Scouts  at  one  time  or  another.  We 
are  all  proud  of  the  fine  work  that  Is 
done  m  scouting  throughout  the  Nation. 

Right  now,  m  and  aroiuid  my  distnct, 
an  extremely  important  campaign  is 
imderway  to  insure  camping  opportu- 
niues  for  boys  within  the  area  served  by 
the  San  Gabriel  Valley  Council  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America 

I  am  inserting  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  series  of  questions  that  were 
put  to  Walter  Brennan.  the  well  known 
entertainer,  in  regard  to  this  campaign, 
along  with  his  answers,  which  portray 
a  lucid  insight  into  the  value  of  scouUng; 

Focus    ON    4    BOT 

(Walter  Brennan  answers  some  important 
questions  about  the  Golden  Anniversary 
Camp  Dcrelopment  Pund  oX  the  8»n  0»- 
brtel  Valley  Council.  Boy  Scouts  of 
America) 

Question'  What  Is  the  purpoee  of  this 
campaign.  Mr  Brennan'' 

Answer  To  get  right  to  It.  we  got  to  raise 
a  minimum  of  81.850  000  which  la  urgent!? 
needed  so  the  Ban  Gabriel  Valley  Council 
can  have  the  tools  it  needs  to  serre  a  fast- 
growln"  bunch  of  boys,  and  point  'em  in  the 
right  direction  to  manhood.  Pocus  'em.  you 
might  say. 

Question:  Well,  how  will  this  money  l>e 
spent? 

.Answer:  Well,  sir— moatly  these  boys  need 
places  to  go  campln'  Sure,  part  of  Itll  go 
to  the  sustalnln*  membership  fund — that's 
Important — and  some  to  the  contlneenry 
fund,  but  the  mountain  lion's  share'U  go 
into  bulldln'  new  camptn'  facilities  "n"  flxin" 
up  the  old  ones — 'n'  buyln'  equipment  'n" 
such  as  that.  Why.  there's  Camp  Cherry 
Valley.  Camp  San  Antonio.  Holt  Scout 
Ranch.  Sky  Valley  Camp,  Sawplt  Canyon 
Camp  "n'  Tralnia"  Center,  "n"  the  Scoutln* 
Center  n'  .  .  1  tell  you.  the  list  goee  on 
and  on! 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Question  Why  are  these  faciaiies  needed'' 
Answer  D.id-gummlt — we  gotta  ha\e  em 
to  provide  [or  more  "n"  more  beys  takln' 
part  in  the  scoutln'  and  campln'  program. 
Present  facltltlea  will  handle  up  to  340  boys 
a  wook  dur-.n'  the  .'summer  mon'hs  The 
C'roldcn  .Anniversary  Camp  Devel  pmcnt 
Fund  will  boost  the  c.^mp  cnpaclty  to  670 
buys  a  week  durlu'  the  regular  season,  and 
g'.ve  em  unlimited  chances  for  year-round 
campln'. 

Question  What  area  Is  served  by  the  San 
Gabriel  Valley  Council' 

An.;wer  Why.  the  whole  blststed  v:i;'.ey 
frim  G'.enJora  and  Hacienda  Heights  and 
every; hln'  west  to  .Alhambra.  Pasadena  n' 
L.'*  Canada    n' then  some! 

Question  How  many  boys  are  Involved 
In  scouting'' 

An^iwer.  This  year  over  24  000  boys  was  In 
the  scuuiln'  movement  in  the  San  Gabriel 
Valley  Council  area,  and  I'm  tellln'  you. 
that  s  a  lotta  boys-  not  to  mention  over 
10  000  adults! 

Question  How  much  use  Is  made  of  pres- 
ent facilities'' 

Answer     Lemme  see    now  ye  ir-rmind 

campln'  .activity  has  moved  ahead  from  1200 
l>oys  Just  ten  years  ago,  to  almost  5000  in 
1968  These  boys  c.ime  from  2'22  troops — 
that  s  79  per  cent  of  all  troops  In  the  area  - 
not  to  mention  the  fact  that  a  lotta  these 
boys  had  to  camp  on  sites  that  dont  even 
belong  tr>  the  Boy  Scouts!  And  th.it  ain't 
countin'  4212  leaders  to  guide  'n'  counsel  the 
txjvs 

Question  Why  Is  camping  so  important, 
Mr    Brennan'' 

Answer  Why?  For  58  years  campln'  has 
been  the  most  lmp<jrtant  p.irt  of  It  all  'cause 
Its  tralnln'  ground  on  which  the  Ideals  of 
Boy  Scout  citizenship  tralnln',  character 
bulldin'  and  physical  fitness  takes  place  By 
golly,  c.unpin'  IS  scoutln' 

Question.  What  growth  In  registration  can 
be  PXF>*ct«d  In  the  future '• 

Answer  Conlluuln  uhe  way  things  are. 
there  s  gonna  t>e  more  than  40.000  boys  and 
leaders  enrolled  In  scoutln'  In  the  San 
G.ibriel  Valley  Council  by  1976 

Question-  But  doesnt  the  council  receive 
suppt)rt  from  United  Fund? 

.Answer  Sure  It  does,  but  Just  fer  a  part 
of  Its  current  operating  costs  .  they 
dim  t  get  nothln'  at  all  for  capital  improve- 
ments and  major  repairs. 

Question  What's  the  average  cost  for  a 
scout  attending  camp.' 

Answer  Its  a  basic  Idea  of  Uie  Boy  Scouts 
to  pay  his  own  way.  so  he  pays  an  average  of 
•lO  50  a  week  to  attend  camp  The  council 
pays  for  camp  overhead  such  as  the  care- 
Uiker  Insurance,  telephone  and  so  on.  and 
gets  up  the  hnancin'  that  makes  the  camp 
possible.  But  lemme  tell  you  right  now — 
NO  worthy  boy  who's  a  member  of  a  Boy 
Scout  Troop  and  Is  eligible  to  attend  camp 
is  turned  away  on  accuunta  his  Inability 
to  pay  Many  friends  of  scoutln'  m.tke  his 
attendance  p<.«slble 

Question:  Mr  Brennan.  Is  there  a  profit 
in  scouting  operations? 

Answer:  Whatta  you  talkln'  "bout?  'Course 
there  aln  t!  The  San  Oabrtel  Valley  Council's 
a  non-profit  organlzatlin  After  annual  op- 
eraUn'  expenses,  there's  nothln'  left.  Matter 
of  fact,  even  If  there  was.  the  Council  would 
have  to  use  It  all  up  anyhow 

Question  Do  you  think  the  San  Gabriel 
Valley  Council  can  raise  »1. 860.000? 

Answer:  Sure  I  do  By  golly,  this  here's 
a  real  capital  InTestment  In  our  boys,  and 
in  the  future  of  our  community  The  need 
right  now  is  an  emergency  You  know,  them 
boys  ain't  gettln'  any  younger!  And  more 
'n'  more  of  'em  gotta  have  the  great  oppor- 
tunities which  campln'  gives  'em  With  good 
organization  and  enthusiastic  leadership — 
which  we  have,  by  golly  -and  the  support 
of  business  people  and  good  folks  like  your- 
self. It  can  and  It  wtll  be  done    This  Is  the 
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first  time  the  Council's  ever  asked  their 
ci>mmuiiity  Icr  capital  funds.  Why.  even  the 
boys  themselves  Is  pultin'  up  what  they 
can! 

Question:  Do  you  know  the  leaders  In  this 
campaign.  Mr.  Brennan? 

Ar..swer  Why  sure  I  do-  they're  tlie  coni- 
munlty-mlndcd  citizens  like  yourself,  glvln' 
their  pme  and  energy  and  money,  knowin' 
that  their  efforts  11  help  the  conununlly's 
healthy  growth.  Tliey're  the  campaign  lead- 
ers- your  frU-nds  'n'  neighbors!  They  be- 
live  In  the  wholesome  aspect  of  scoutln' 
which  points  the  young  'uns  of  today  In 
the  right  direction  to  become  the  good  citi- 
zens of  tomorrow. 

Question  I  have  no  boys  In  scouting, 
why  should  I  ^ive? 

Answer  'Cause  anythln"  that  benefits  a 
c  mniunUy  needs  the  support  of  all  Its 
citizens  Mebbe  you  ain't  your  brothers 
keeper,  but  these  boys  are  our  leaders  of  the 
future — of  our  state  'n'  our  country — yours 
'n'  n.ine — 'course.  If  you  ain't  Interested  lu 
that   .   .  . 

Question  Huw  much  Is  my  fair  share? 
Answer:  Now.  I  can't  tell  you  that,  friend 
"Vvu  know  what  your  own  story  is  But  why 
don't  you  Just  talk  to  a  Scout  about 
campln'  —  listen  to  him  'n'  watch  his  face. 
Yes.sir,  Just  focus  on  a  boy — then  you  decide 
how  much   that's  worth! 

Que.-.t.on  All  right,  when  and  how  are 
pledge.^  payable? 

Answer:  Now.  that's  more  like  It.  A  sched- 
ule Is  set  up  fur  annual.  senU-annual.  quar- 
terly or  monthly  payments,  over  a  36-month 
pwrlod  .  .  but  you  can  feel  free  to  suggest 
any  schedule  of  payments  you  Agger  Is  best 
for  you  You  can  even  hand  over  the  cash 
If  you  want,  right  now  Then  there's  stocks 
'n'  bonds  'n'  such,  as  well  .  .  .  'n'  memorial 
gifts,  too. 

Question :  Say.  are  there  any  tax  advan- 
tages In   giving  to  this  campaign? 

Answer:  Yesslree — our  federal  tax  laws  en- 
courage glvln'  to  an  organization  like  the 
Boy  Scouts.  You  can  deduct  contributions 
from  adjusted  Income  before  you  work  out 
your  federal  tax — but  you  better  talk  to 
your  tax  consultant  "bout  all  the  details! 

Question:  If  I  have  any  other  questions, 
what  do  I  do? 

Answer:  Easy!  You  Jest  pick  up  a  tele- 
phone 'n'  call  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  Coun- 
cil of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  at  356  7171, 
or  445  2570  Better  yet,  why  don't  you  take 
a  few  minutes  'n'  drop  in  on  'em — questions 
or  no  They'd  be  glad  to  have  you  .  .  .  "n" 
who  knows,  you  might  find  somethln"  you 
never  expected! 


US 


JUNIOR  CHAMBER  OP 
COMMERCE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or    UlIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  22,  1970 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  saluting  the 
US.  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  In 
its  first  half  century  of  service  to 
America. 

The  Jaycees  represent  a  constructive 
force  In  our  society  and  have  devoted 
their  energies  to  the  building  of  a  better 
America  In  the  spirit  of  community 
service. 

We  can  be  proud  of  the  young  men  In 
Arizona  and  throughout  the  Nation  who 
have  given  so  much  of  their  time  to  this 
task  I  salute  the  Jaycees  on  the  golden 
anniversary  of  their  great  organization. 


I 
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GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  FOR 
JAYCEES 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

or    MOTH    CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  22,  1970 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  year  marks  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  Jimior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Those  50  years  have  seen  the  Jay- 
cees emerge  as  a  major  influence  for 
good  in  our  coimtry.  All  across  this  coun- 


tiy  young  men  Joined  together  In  this 
organization  are  working  every  day  for 
programs  that  enrich  the  lives  of  the 
people  in  their  communities.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  contribution  the  Jaycees  have 
made  during  this  hall  century  is  that  of 
bringing  young  men  of  di£fering  faiths, 
parties,  and  races  together  in  a  series  of 
good  works.  This  has  been  true  in  my 
district  where  there  are  more  than  a 
dozen  clubs.  I  am  particularly  proud  of 
the  Jaycees  In  Greensboro,  N.C.,  my 
hometown,  who  have  twice  been  chosen 
best  in  the  United  States  and  once  best 
in  the  world.  This  is  an  honor  shared 


by  no  other  Jaycee  chapter  in  the  United 
States  and  is  a  remarkable  achievement 
for  a  chapter  in  a  city  of  approximately 
150,000  people. 

When  the  Jaycees  see  a  problem,  they 
do  not  wait  for  Government  or  someone 
else  to  do  something  about  it;  they  go 
into  action.  They  make  a  tremendous 
contribution  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
crucial  voluntary,  private  sector  of  our 
culture.  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  the  cit- 
izens in  my  district  in  expressing  our  ap- 
preciation to  the  Jaycees  on  this  50th 
anniversary  of  their  organization  for  all 
they  hav^  done  for  us. 


SENATE— Saturday,  January  24,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  ajn.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Rtjssell). 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Direct  us,  O  Lord,  in  all  our  doings 
with  Thy  most  gracious  favor,  and  fur- 
ther us  with  Thy  continual  help;  that, 
in  all  our  works  begim,  continued,  and 
ended  in  Thee,  we  may  glorify  Thy  holy 
name,  and  finally  by  Thy  mercy  obtain 
everlasting  life. 

Give  us  strength,  O  God,  to  hold  our 
own  convictions,  not  denying  them  for 
fear  of  men;  but  help  us  also  to  under- 
stand those  who  differ  from  us,  and  to 
be  fair  to  those  whom  we  find  it  hard 
to  understand.  In  every  act  we  pray  that 
we  may  seek  to  know  and  do  Thy  will, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, January  23,  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORGANIZED  CRIME  CONTROL  ACT 
OF  1969— TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR 
HRUSKA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
tlie  conclusion  of  the  debate  and  disposi- 
tion of  S.  30,  I  had  some  words  to  say 
about  certain  Members  who  participated 
in  tliat  debate,  notably  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClkllan),  the  Senator 
in  charge  of  the  bill. 

Through  inadvertence,  I  forgot  to 
mention  the  outstanding  efforts  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska),  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  good  right 


hand  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  in 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  which  had 
been  considered  for  the  previous  3  days 
and  which  passed  the  Senate  yesterday. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  extend  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  my  thanks  for 
his  diligence,  for  his  integrity,  for  his 
knowledge,  and  for  the  continual  efforts 
he  made  not  only  during  the  3 -day  de- 
bate but  also  over  the  past  year  in  help- 
ing to  bring  out  S.  30. 

I  would  feel  remiss  if  the  Record  did 
not  show,  In  addition  to  those  men- 
tioned by  me  yesterday,  my  personal 
appreciation  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  for  the  contributions 
he  made  to  the  consideration  of  this 
most  important  bill. 


AGRICULTURAL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  annoimce  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  has  been  consider- 
ing quite  a  few  biUs  on  its  calendar  and 
has  ordered  them  reported  to  the  Senate. 
Two  of  them  are  important;  namely,  the 
Aiken  egg  bill  and  amendments  to  the 
School  Limch  Program  and  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act. 

The  committee  held  hearings  last  year 
on  those  sundry  bills  but  failed  to  report 
tliem  because  we  could  not  muster  a 
quorum. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  those  bills  will 
soon  be  on  the  calendar  for  considera- 
tion. 


NOTICE   OP  HEARINGS   ON   A   NEW 
FARM  BILL 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  has  given  me  au- 
thority to  announce  to  the  Senate  and 
the  coimtry  that  on  February  18  the  com- 
mittee will  begin  hearings  on  a  farm  bill 
to  replace  the  one  which  expires  De- 
cember 31  of  this  year. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we 
consider  a  new  bill  or  an  extension  of 
the  present  law  with  possibly  some  re- 
finements. 

I  understand  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Is  having  some  difficulty  in 
voting  a  bill  out  of  its  committee  on  agri- 
culture. It  has  been  working  on  a  pro- 
gram for  about  a  year  now. 

The  Senate  committee  hopes  that  be- 
fore it  gets  through  with  its  own  delib- 


eration and  presentation  of  a  bill  to  the 
Senate,  that  the  House  will  have  acted. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  wish 
to  invite  all  Senators,  in  fact,  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  to  make  their  presen- 
tations if  they  desire  to  do  so,  as  to  what 
should  be  included  in  a  new  or  extended 
farm  bill;  also  all  farm  organizations 
are  invited  to  present  their  views — in 
fact  anyone  interested  in  agriculture.  I 
can  foresee  much  difficulty  ahead  for  the 
consumers  if  a  bill  is  not  enacted  this 
year. 

I  am  not  going  to  state  now  what  my 
views  are  on  the  subject,  but  I  ask  per- 
mission to  present  to  the  Senate  my 
views  on  what  should  be  done  this  year 
in  agriculture  either  on  Monday  or 
Tuesday  of  next  weeek. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Senators  interested 
in  agriculture  will  give  us  all  the  help 
they  can.  We  will  need  much  guidance. 

It  seems  that  on  the  House  side,  there 
are  too  many  Representatives  coming 
from  the  cities  who  cannot  imderstand 
why  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  continue 
to  subsidize  farmers  in  paying  them  not 
to  plant  portions  of  their  farms,  when 
there  are  so  many  hungry  people  in  the 
world. 

The  present  farm  program  costs 
about  $3?'4  billion  a  year.  That  figure 
may  be  a  little  high.  But  it  is  my  con- 
sidered Judgment  that  it  will  be  much 
cheaper  to  the  consumers,  for  Congress 
to  provide  funds  to  pay  such  subsidies 
in  order  to  produce  an  abimdance  of 
food,  rather  than  to  have  farmers  to 
continue  to  go  out  of  business  and  maybe 
thereby  create  a  scarcity  of  food  anS 
fiber. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  If  such  a 
condition  were — created,  the  American 
public  would  pay  much  more  for  their 
food  and  fiber  than  if  we  were  to  con- 
tinue programs  such  as  we  have  on 
our  staute  books  at  the  present. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY,  AND  FROM  MONDAY  TO 
TUESDAY  AT  10:30  A.M. 

Mr.  KTJ.KNDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
to  give  me  some  time  perhaps  on  Tues- 
day morning,  so  tliat  I  may  have  an 
hour  or  an  hoiu-  and  a  half  in  which 
to  present  the  farm  program. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
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coiiiider  the  possibility  of  coming  in  a 
little  earlier  on  Tuesday ' 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Yes.  indeed  I  wlU 
be  read,v  at  any  time  the  majority  lead- 
er suggests 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President  I 
ask  unanimous  coasent  tiiat  when  tiie 
Senate  completes  its  business  today.  It 
stand  m  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  Monday  next 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temt>ore  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

I  Subsequently  thi.v  orde:'  w.is  modified 
to  provide  for  the  Senate  to  adjourn 
to  11  o'clock  a  m   on  Monday.' 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  w  hen  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  on  Monday,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10:30  Tues- 
day morning 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr  President,  reservint; 
the  right  to  object — and  I  will  not  ob- 
ject— I  want  to  bring  out  tiie  fact  that 
normally  on  Tuesday  there  is  a  meetini? 
at  the  White  House  There  will  not  be 
such  a  meeting  this  Tuesday  I  state  that 
for  clarification  The  following  Tuesday 
there  will  be. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  has 
the  time  for  Tuesday  been  agreed  upon^ 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  It  has 
not  yet  been  agreed  to.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  Senate  convening  at  10.30  on 
Tuesday  morning''  Tlie  Chan  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  ELLENDER  ON  TUES- 
DAY   MORNING 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  prayer  on  Tuesday  next,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  be  recognised  for 
1'2  hours. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore <Mr.  Metc.*lfi.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered 


ice  there  to  enter  privat-e  law  practice 
in  1954 

In  addition  to  dLslinguishing  himself 
as  a  civil  servant.  Jim  eUso  distinguished 
himself  as  a  lawyer  He  was  the  national 
president  of  the  Federsd  Bar  Association 
from  1949  to  1950  He  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  delegates  to  the 
American  Bar  Association  for  three 
te: ms  He  was  chairman  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  Special  Committee  on 
Federal  Rules  and  Civil  Procedure  He 
was  editor  of  the  Federal  Bar  News,  and 
held  the  chairmaiisiiips  of  many  other 
impoi taiu  committees  with  the  American 
and  P'ede;  al  Bar  Associations 

Many  will  remember  that  he  was  a 
fourdin?:  member  and  president  during 
1959-60  of  the  Capitol  Hill  chapter  of 
the  Fcdeial  Bar  Association 

Ji:n  Palmer  was  born  on  July  17.  1913. 
at  Laurel.  Miss  He  lecened  his  AB 
degree  from  Roanoke  College  in  Roanoke. 
Va  .  his  masters  degree  from  Duke  Uni- 
versity in  North  Carolina  and  his  LL.  B. 
from  the  Umvcrsity  of  Virginia.  Some 
will  remember  him  as  an  office  assistant 
to  the  late  Carter  Glass,  and  others  will 
remember  him  as  the  author  of  the  book. 
Carter  Glass.  Unreconstructed  Rebel" 

Jim  Palmer  was  a  good  man.  he  was  a 
religious  man.  and  he  was  a  compas- 
sionate man  He  was  always  ready  to  be 
of  assistance  to  anyone  who  came  to 
him  with  a  problem  as  is  reflected  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  president  of  Big 
Brothers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
a  memt)er  of  the  national  board  of  that 
organization  since  1951. 

Jim  Palmer  will  be  missed  around  the 
Senate  He  will  be  missed  at  home  Our 
sympathy  is  with  his  wife.  Sue.  and  his 
four  fine  children,  James  E  III,  Lela. 
Charles  J  .  and  Suzanne 


JAMES  E.  PALMER,  JR. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportimity  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  Senate  staff  man  who  passed 
away  on  Thursday,  January  22. 1  refer  to 
Mr  James  E.  Palmer,  Jr  ,  w  ho  was  a  pro- 
fessional staff  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, of  which  I  am  chairman 

Many  Senators  knew  and  will  remem- 
ber Jim  from  the  duties  he  performed 
more  recently  on  the  Housinb  Subcom- 
mittee and  before  that  as  a  staff  member 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Pro- 
duction. Jim  came  to  the  Hill  to  tlie  joint 
committee  in  January  1956.  and  moved  to 
the  Housmg  Sulxommittee  in  April  1959, 
where  he  was  working  when  he  died. 

Jim  had  a  long  career  as  a  faithful 
Government  employee  He  commenced 
his  Government  duties  in  the  Criminal 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  interrupted  his  service  with  that  De- 
partment to  serve  in  the  Coast  Guard 
from  1942  until  1945  during  World  War 
n.  He  returned  to  the  Department  and 
served  In  several  important  poets  in  the 
Department  until  he  terminated  his  serv- 


COMMENDATION  OF  SENATOR 
ELLENDER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  take  this  means  to  commend  and 
congratulate  the  distingtiished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  •  Mr.  Ellender  > ,  because 
in  the  first  week  of  the  second  session  of 
the  91st  Congress,  he  has  already  re- 
ported six  bills  from  his  committee. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  all  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  are  getting  down  to 
brass  tacks  and  holding  hearings  and  are 
trymg  to  report  the  legislation,  some  of 
which  has  been  initiated  in  the  Congress, 
others  of  which  have  been  recommended 
by  the  President  and  the  administration. 

It  IS  a  good  augury  and  a  good  sign. 
And  if  we  can  keep  up  this  pace,  the 
prospects  of  getting  out  at  a  reasonably 
early  date  will  be  enhanced  as  a  result. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  talks  of 
the  need  for  a  farm  program.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Farm  Act  expires  this  year 
and  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  give  the  Senate  the  benefit 
of  his  views  shortly.  But  I  do  not  imder- 
stand  that  the  administration  has  sent 
down  Its  farm  program  as  yet.  I  would 
hope  that  It  will  be  forthcoming. 

The  farmers  are  living  in  a  squeeze  and 
the  cost  of  living  is  increasing.  The  price 
of  wheat  in  Montana  and  other  States  is 
extremely  low. 


Many  small  farmers  are  being  forced 
off  their  farms  and  being  forced  into  the 
cities,  making  a  bad  situation  that  much 
more  difficult.  I  would  hope  that  some- 
thing could  be  done  to  take  care  of  their 
needs  and  to  decrease  the  flow  of  people 
into  the  congested  areas. 

It  IS  my  understanding  that  the  farm 
population  numbers  not  in  excess  of  8 
percent,  and  due  to  the  mechanization 
and  the  need  to  make  a  livelihood,  it  is 
still  declining. 

I  applaud  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  liLs  initiative.  And  I  hope  that  before 
very  long  the  administration  would  for- 
ward Its  legislative  recommendations  of 
w  hat  would  be  a  good  farm  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  committee  has  been 
in  contact  w  ith  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  committee  has  been  work- 
ing with  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  in  the  House. 

It  is  our  plan  to  have  outstanding 
witnesses  heard  beginning  on  Februarj- 
18  And  we  will  invite  the  Secretary  to 
send  some  of  his  advisers  there  to  listen 
to  the  testimony  and  then  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  will  be  afforded  an  op- 
portunity of  giving  his  views  of  what  the 
new  bill  should  contain. 

I  want  to  say  frankly  that  so  far  there 
ha\e  not  been  any  new  changes  offered 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  And 
I  am  very  hopeful,  as  the  majority  lead- 
er has  just  stated,  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  come  to  us  with  a 
concrete  suggestion  as  to  what  ought  to 
be  done  to  improve  the  plight  of  the 
farmers. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  In  referring  to  the  need  for 
recommendations  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  I  was  not  doing  so  in 
a  critical  sense,  because  I  realize  the 
difficulties  involved  in  the  farm  problem 
and  the  need  for  continuous  study.  But 
what  has  been  said  about  getting  the 
cooperation  and  the  recommendations 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  applies 
to  all  departments  within  the  Govern- 
ment, within  the  executive  branch.  We 
would  like  to  cooperate  and  accommo- 
date the  administration.  We  would  like 
to  keep  going  on  all  fours  as  long  as  we 
can  We  would  like  to  see  these  mes- 
sages coming  up  shortly,  followed  soon 
thereafter  by  specific  legislative  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  discussion  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  <Mr.  Mansfield)  and  the 
colloquy  with  the  able  Senator  from 
Lomsiana  <Mr.  Ellender  i  concerns  the 
responsibility  of  the  administration  and 
also  the  equal  responsibility  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  Government  in  refer- 
ence to  messages  and  measures  that 
would  be  acted  on  following  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  administration,  I 
would  say  again  what  I  have  said  on 
prior  occasions  in  this  Chamber.  I  recog- 
nize the  responsibility  of  an  administra- 
tion, be  it  Democratic  or  Republican,  to 
propose  legislation  to  Congress.  I  believe, 
however,  that  Congress  must  bear  a  cer- 
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tain  degree  of  criticism  from  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  not  proposing  and  pass- 
ing legislation  which  originates  on  Capi- 
tol Hill. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  not  only  to 
pass  legislation,  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  but  also  to  pro- 
pchP  legislation,  and  through  the  proc- 
ess of  subcommittee  and  committee 
hearings,  to  develop  legislation. 

So  I  think  when  we  consider  the  mat- 
ter of  administrative  recommendations 
for  legislation  we  should  not  forget  that 
it  is  historically  right  tliat  Congress  It- 
self move  forward,  especially  when  the 
Initiative  in  many  vital  areas  is  not 
taken  by  the  administration. 

It  is  well  to  have  comity  between  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  branches. 
It  Is  helpful  to  have  understanding.  It  is 
encouraging  to  have  cooperation.  We  can 
and  must  work  together  for  the  national 
good. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  made  my  remarks 
to  indicate  a  spirit  of  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  with  the  administra- 
tion, and  to  hope  that  on  that  basis  an 
accommodation  can  be  reached  which 
vould  make  it  possible  to  speed  up  the 
legislative  process. 


BILL  INTRODUCED 

A  bill  was  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the 
second  Ume.  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

S.  3333.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVin  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  program  of  health  Insurance  for 
the  aged  for  services  furnished  an  Individ- 
ual by  a  household  aide  (in  such  Individual's 
home)  as  part  of  a  home  health  service 
plan):  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  bill  (S.  3333) 
appear  later  In  the  Record  under  the  ap- 
propriate heading.) 


8.  3333— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
AUTHORIZING  PAYMENT  UNDER 
MEDICARE  FOR  SERVICES  PER- 
FORMED BY  A  HOUSEHOLD  AIDE 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  Introduce  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
tlie  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  pay- 
ment under  the  program  of  health  in- 
surance for  the  aged  for  services  fur- 
nished an  individual  by  a  household  aide 
as  part  of  a  home  health  service  plan. 

Under  medicare  home  health  aides 
may  provide  health  care  services  for  an 
individual  released  from  a  hospital  or 
extended  care  facility  pursuant  to  a  plan 
established  and  reviewed  periodically  by 
a  physician.  Some  of  these  services  In- 
cude  part-time  nursing  care;  physical, 
occupational,  or  speech  therapy;  and 
medical  social  services  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  physician. 

Part  A  of  medicare  pays  for  these  cov- 
ered services  up  to  1  year  after  the  pa- 
tient's discharge  from  a  hospital  or  ex- 
tended care  facility  for  as  many  as  100 
home  health  visits  if  the  following  con- 
ditions are  met: 

First.  The  patient  was  in  a  participat- 


ing hospital  for  at  least  three  days  in  a 
row; 

Second.  The  individual  Is  confined  to 
his  home  after  his  release; 

Third.  A  doctor  determines  that  the  in- 
dividual needs  home  health  care  and  es- 
tablishes a  home  health  plan  within  14 
days  after  his  discharge  from  the  hospital 
or  extended  care  facility;  and 

Fourth.  The  home  health  care  is  for 
further  treatment  of  a  condition  for 
which  the  patient  received  services  as  a 
bed  patient  in  the  hospital  or  extended 
care  facility. 

Medicare  also  permits  home  health 
aides  to  provide  certain  supportive 
household  services  which  are  essential  to 
the  patient's  pei-sonal  health  care — such 
as  bathing  or  helping  the  patient  to  the 
bathroom — at  home.  Frequently  an 
elderly  person  is  under  medical  supervi- 
sion at  home  but  is  unable  to  perform 
certain  household  duties,  although  he 
may  not  need  personal  care.  For  example, 
a  cardiac  patient  may  be  able  to  take  care 
of  his  own  feeding  and  bathing,  but  may 
not  be  able  to  perform  some  of  his  house- 
hold chores  which  would  be  too  strenuous 
for  his  heart.  Many  older  persons  are 
institutionalized  at  great  expenses  be- 
cause of  this  gap  in  medicare. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  would 
help  to  meet  this  crucial  problem  by  au- 
thorizing payment  under  medicare  for 
service  provided  by  household  aides  as 
part  of  a  home  health  service  plan.  It  is 
important  to  emphasize  that  these  serv- 
ices would  be  furnished  to  an  individual 
in  his  own  home  by  a  certified  home 
health  agency  as  part  of  a  comprehensive 
medical  plan  for  the  patient. 

Institutional  care  continues  to  be  a 
costly  expenditure  under  medicare.  This 
expenditure  could  be  reduced  signif- 
icantly if  appropriate  alternatives  were 
available  for  the  care  of  older  persons. 
For  instance,  many  elderly  nursing  home 
residents  are  unnecessarily  institutional- 
ized because  there  is  no  alternative 
method  of  care  for  them.  Many  could  be 
returned  to  their  homes  if  suppc-rtive 
services  were  covered  under  medicare. 
Moreover,  many  hospital  patients  could 
be  released  much  earlier  if  these  services 
were  available.  Coverage  of  these  services 
under  medicare  would  be  beneficial  for 
both  the  patient  and  the  Nation.  For  the 
individual,  living  at  home,  rather  than 
being  institutionalized,  may  be  of  im- 
portant therapeutic  value  in  improving 
his  emotional  well-being.  Society  would 
also  benefit  in  being  able  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  elderly  more  efficiently  and 
economically. 

In  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  of  the  Elderly  in  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  Dr.  James 
G.  Haughton,  first  deputy  administrator 
of  New  York  City's  Health  Services  Ad- 
ministration, stated: 

Institutional  care  for  the  aging  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  under  both  titles  XVin 
and  XIX,  a  major  element  of  expenditure. 
Much  of  this  expenditure  Is  Inappropriate 
and  related  to  our  serious  lack  of  appropriate 
social  alternatives  for  the  care  of  the  aging. 
It  Is  estimated  that  at  least  10  percent  of 
the  nursing  home  residents  In  New  York  City 


are  unnecessarily  Institutionalized  for  this 
reason. 

Another  good  example  of  the  crucial 
need  for  this  legislation  was  eloquently 
expressed  by  Mrs.  Susan  Kinoy,  project 
director,  home  health  and  housing  pro- 
gram. Citizens'  Committee  on  Aging, 
Community  Coimcil  of  Greater  New 
York.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  me,  she 
said: 

In  the  past  2'^  years  our  program  has  re- 
vealed that  many  of  the  elderly  have  bene- 
fitted under  Title  XVni  from  medical  and 
prolessional  services  in  their  own  homes 
These  ser\-lces  do  not  meet  all  of  their  needs 

Some  older  persons  In  order  to  remain  in 
their  own  homes  only  need  help  with  home 
maintenance  chores  such  as  housecleanlng. 
laundry  and  cooking.  In  other  words,  there 
are  times  when  a  patient  may  not  need  per- 
sonal care  such  as  bathing  and  toileting.  Tiie 
law  now  requires  that  a  Home  Health  Aide 
may  not  provide  home  maintenance  care  to 
an  older  person  unless  It  is  In  addition  to 
personal  care.  To  Illustrate  our  concern,  a 
cardiac  patient  or  someone  with  severe  arthri- 
tis might  be  able  to  take  care  of  his  own 
feeding,  bathing  and  toileting,  but  not  be 
able  to  perform  the  household  maintenance 
tasKs 

At  this  time  we  feel  that  provision  should 
be  made  for  home  maintenance  service  as  a 
reimbursable  visit.  It  Is  important  to  em- 
phasize that  a  home  maintenance  worker 
would  be  provided  by  a  certified  home  health 
agency  in  the  context  of  the  total  medical 
plan  for  the  piatient. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration  of  this  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  RECoki). 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  end,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3333),  to  amend  title 
XVin  of  tlie  Social  Security  Act  to  au- 
thorize payment  imder  the  program  of 
health  insurance  for  the  aged  for  serv-: 
ices  furnished  an  individual  by  a  house- 
hold aide — in  such  individual's  home — 
as  part  of  a  home  health  service  plan,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Williaks  of  New  Jersey, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows; 

S.  3333 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1861(m)(4)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "services  of  a 
home  health  aide"  the  folloi;^'lng :  "or  a  house- 
hol'  aide  c        xh". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  services  furnished  on  or  after  the  first  day 
of  the  second  month  which  begins  after  the 
d.Ue  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSORS   OF  A 
BILL 

S.    3100 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
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TON'  be  addt-d  as.  cosponsors  of  S  3100. 
to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide increases  in  benefits  under  the  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
proeiram.  to  provide  health  insurance 
benefits  for  the  disabled,  and  for  other 
puri>oses 

The  ACTING   PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
tx)re   Without  objection    it  is  so  ordered 


CONTROLLED  DANGEROUS  SUB- 
STANCES ACT  OF  1969— AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr  HUGHES  submitted  four  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  'S  3246'  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic health  and  safety  by  amendint:  the 
narcotics,  depressant,  stimulant,  and 
hallucinogenic  druj;  laws,  ar.d  for  other 
purposes,  which  were  ordered  to  he  on 
the   table  and  to  be  printed 

*MFNOMtNT    NO     4S5 

Mr  McINTYRE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
S.  3246.  supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table,  be  fruited,  and  printed  in 
the  Record 

'The  remarks  of  Mr  McImyre  when 
he  submitted  the  amendment  appear 
later  in  the  Rec'>rd  under  the  appropri- 
ate heading  ' 


THE  APOLLO  PROGRAM 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President  on 
May  25.  1961.  President  John  F  Kennedy. 
In  a  special  message  to  Congress,  pre- 
sented the  now  historic  challen^'c  to  the 
Anierican  people  of  placing  a  man  on  the 
moon  and  returning  hi:n  .safely  to  earth 
withm  the  decade  of  the  1960s  We 
achieved  that  lioal.  A^  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram has  received  substantial  funds  over 
the  years.  I  believe  it  is  important  to  re- 
view the  cost  of  that  great  accomplish- 
ment 

The    early    estimate^,    made    in    1961 
when  we  had  only  a  general  outline  of 
the  requirements,  placed  the  total  cost 
between  $20  and  $40  billion 

On  June  13.  1962.  tlie  Space  Commit- 
tee received  the  first  refinement  of  that 
estimate  when  Dr  Robert  Seamans.  then 
the  A.ssociate  Admini>trator  of  NASA, 
stated: 

If  you  want  to  u^e  a  tot.i'i  figure  for 
nvaiined  space  High:  up  to  success? ul  lunar 
landing  and  return,  our  estimates  today  run 
at  about  tl5  billion  We  are  saying  J26  bil- 
lion   because   we   know    tliere   wi:i    be   un  in- 

ttCipat«d    C06L3  ' 

In  June  of  1963.  Mr  James  E  Webb, 
then  the  Administrator  of  NASA,  stated 
chat  out  of  the  toial  space  effort.  $20 
billion  was  allocated  to  a  lunar  landing 
and  return. 

The    following    year    in    March    1964, 


'  •  NASA     Authorization     for 
1065.'  heannRS.  Senate  Commf. 
nautical  and  Space  Sciences    83 
Sess  .  March  4.  1964.  p    290 

•  "NASA     Authorization     for 
1963  "  hearings    Senate  Commr 
nautical  and  Space  Sciences.  87 
Sess  .  June  13    1962.  p    108 

■     NAij.A      Authorization      fur 
1964.     hearings    Senate  Commr. 
nautlca!  and  Space  Sciences    88t 
Sess     June   12.   1963.  p    790 


NASA  provided  a  detailed  breakdown  of 
the  estimated  Ajwllo  costs,  totaling 
$19  501  billion' 

Tiie  committee  received  testimony  In 
February  of  1966  that  the  total  cost  was 
then  estimated  to  be  $22  718  billion.-  and 
\u  April  of  1969.  $23  877  billion* 

Against  thii  background,  on  September 
26  1969.  I  reque.-,ted  Dr  Pame.  the  Ad- 
mmi.stiator  of  NASA,  to  provide  an  ac- 
counting for  th.e  funds  which  had  been 
alljcated  to  accompii.^hin^  the  manned 
lunar  landing  objective  In  so  doing.  I 
su-;;:;ested  to  Dr  Pame  that  appropriate 
recognition  .Nhould  be  made  for  tangible 
as.sets  remaining  m  the  national  invcr.- 
li'iy  which,  were  riot  required  t)ecause  of 
th','  technical  success  achieved  with  tlic 
fir-t  landing  attempt  and  that  also  he 
sl'.ouid  identify  tiio.se  other  as.'^ets  which 
w.jiild  be  available  for  future  national 
space  endeav  ors.  Dr  Pair.e.  on  November 
21.  1969.  furnished  the  committee  with  a 
comprehensive  statement  sunimaiuing 
the  cost  accrued  m  the  several  major 
elements  of  the  .^pollo  program  through 
July  31.  1969  a  date  which  includes  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  Aix)llo  11  mis- 
sion Tlie  ca.-t  accrued  as  of  that  date 
wa-.  $21  349  billion  However,  and  I  be- 
lieve this  IS  a  very  significant  point,  this 
amount  includes  $2  billion  m  flight  hard- 
ware either  completed  or  in  its  final 
stages  which  Is  available  i"tv  future  space 
flights  In  my  judgment,  this  amount  can 
t>e  taken  as  a  credit  against  the  cost  of 
acl.ieving  the  lunar  landing  objective 
This  results  in  a  total  cost  of  the  first 
landing  of  about  $19  4  billion  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  identified  in  Dr  Paines 
summary,  capital  assets  of  continuing 
national  value  such  as  the  manned  space 
flight  facilities  and  the  worldwide  track- 
ing and  communications  networks  which 
are  valued  at  $2  8  billion  These  capital 
assets  have  tlie  potential  of  producing  a 
continued  return  on  investment  over  the 
years 

In  this  brief  discussion  of  lunar  land- 
ing costs  and  in  attempting  to  identify 
an  authoritative  estimat-e  for  this  ven- 
ture I  would  hope  that  we  would  not  lose 
sight  of  the  many  intangible  benefits  to 
the  Nation  whose  value  cannot  be  cal- 
culated I  certainly  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  mention  the  tremendous  prestige 
which  has  accrued  to  the  United  States, 
the  great  accumulation  of  theoretical  and 
practical  scientific  knowledge,  and  many 
technological  and  managerial  advances 

Mr  President.  I  believe  NASA  deserves 
a  great  deal  of  credit  for  accomplishing 
man  s  greatest  technological  achievement 
within  a  cost  estimate  and  a  time  sched- 
ule established  almost  a  decade  earlier. 

Mr  President.  I  believe  that  history 
will  record  this  investment  as  one  of  the 
w  isest  decisions  ever  made  by  this  or  any 
other  nation. 
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NASA  Authorization  for  Fiscal  Year 
■  hearings.  Senate  Committee  on  .Aero- 
;ical  and  Space  Sciences.  88tli  Cong  2d 
.  .March  4.  1964  p  300 
N.A3.\  Authorization  for  Fiscal  Year 
hearings  Senate  Commute*  on  .Aero- 
Ical  and  Space  Sciences.  8yth  Cor.g  .  2d 

February   28.   1966.  p    9 
N.ASA     Authorization     for     Fiscal     Year 
.'    hearings.  Senate  Committee  on  Aero- 
;i-al  and  Spare  Sciences.  9tst  Cong.   1st 
.  April  29     li<69    p     108 


In  closing.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unaiU- 
mous  consent  that  Dr.  Pames  letter  pre- 
senting a  summary  of  Apollo  costs,  dated 
November  21.  1969.  to  which  I  have  pre- 
viously referred,  'x  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  w  as 
ordered  to  be  p.intcd  in  the  RrroRo,  as 
follows: 

N\TT     NtL     AtRONMTICS 

\ND  Space   Administration. 
U  av'i  mgton,  DC.  Noicmber  21.  1969 
Hon    Clinton   P    Andfrson. 
C'tairman.  Coyynnitti'e  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sc^rnct's.  V  S   Senate.  Washtngton, 
DC 

Df  iiR  Mr  CmiRM.AN  In  reL^xiiise  to  your 
letter  of  September  26  1969.  the  following 
inijrtnation  is  provided  concerning  the  re- 
s  'urces  iiuc^tfd  In  the  development  and 
demonstration  of  a  national  manned  lunar 
landing   cap:ibility. 

A;  the  time  of  its  eMabllshment.  the  na- 
tional go.il  of  a  manned  lunar  landing  and 
return  in  this  decade  repre.sented  the  most 
difli^-u'.t  technological  endeavor  ever  to  chal- 
lenge the  American  nation  During  this  t>c- 
riod  senior  NASA  officials  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  Congress  estimate<l  tlie  cost  of  such 
nil  undertnklng  at  between  $20  and  $40  bil- 
lion After  intensive  study  pl.Tnning.  defini- 
tion and  design  effort,  this  estimate  was 
rehned,  and  In  March  1964.  NASA  provided 
to  your  C'^mmiltee  an  estimate  of  approxi- 
mately Siy  f>  billion  This  estimate  w.as  based 
on  the  asiumptlon  that  there  would  l)e  a 
timely  Initiation  of  a  follow-on  pro'.;ram 
whicli  would  bear  a  portion  of  the  relatively 
fixed  cost  required  to  develop  and  sustain 
this  national  capability.  The  estimates  then, 
and  the  subsequent  annvial  re -assessments, 
have  consistently  Included  the  cost  of  10 
Saturn.  12  S.iturn  IB  and  15  Saturn  V  launch 
vehicles  with  associated  spacecraft:  tlie  com- 
plete construction  and  equipping  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Space  Center,  Manned  Spacecraft  Cen- 
ter, and  Mississippi  Test  Facility  and  major 
new  facilities  at  White  Sands  Missile  Range 
and  the  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center.  Instru- 
mentation and  operation  of  tracking  and  data 
acquisition  networks:  launch  operations  and 
mission  supt>ort.  and  all  operations  costa  of 
the  three  manned  space  flight  centers  In  so 
doing  we  have  attempted  to  reflect  the  total 
pmzram  cost  associated  with  the  develop- 
ment of  this  manned  lunar  landing  capa- 
bility including  the  cost  of  the  Initial  lunar 
l.iiiding 

In  testimony  before  the  various  Congres- 
sional comml'tees  over  the  years.  I  believe 
we  have  made  It  clear  that  the  pursuit  of  a 
manned  lui.ar  landing  goal  would  require  the 
creation  of  basic  national  capabilities  and 
resources  wh.ich  were  necessary  to  obtain  pre- 
eminence in  space— which  then  was  a  matter 
of  n.Ttlonal  policy  The  lunar  objective,  there- 
fore was  not  simply  an  end  In  Itself  but. 
rather,  provided  the  focus  for  the  efTort  to 
attain  space  supremacy  for  whatever  the 
national  Interest  required.  In  pursuit  of  this 
objective,  the  establishment  of  flight  hard- 
ware quantities  was  predicated  on  a  logical 
and  sound  mission  sequencing  which  we 
believed  gave  this  nation  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  the  national  go  .1  could  be  met. 
No  one  could  have  re.tsonably  predicted  the 
unparalleled  success  of  the  .AjjoUo  flight  pro- 
gram which  Included  10  surcessful  Saturn  I 
unmanned  flights,  five  successful  Saturn  IB 
flights  Including  one  manned,  and  six  Saturn 
V  fliglits  culminating  with  a  successful 
maiiiied  lunar  landing  and  return  to  earth 
in  July  1969  Through  our  early  successes  In 
the  Ap<jllo  program,  we  now  liave  an  Inven- 
tory of  large  space  vehicle  systems;  the 
necessary  facilities  for  checkout,  launch,  and 
mlsji  in  operations;  and  trained  people  in 
government.  Industry,  and  universities  which 
pro\  Ide  an  opportunity  for  this  nation  to 
coniimie  with  significant  achievements  In 
earth  orbital  and   lunar  sp.ice  missions. 

Since  1964,  there  has  been  only  one  signifi- 
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cant  change  In  the  assumptions  used  in  esti- 
mating the  cost  to  develop  the  manned  lunar 
landing  capability.  As  I  mentioned  previously, 
the  Initial  estimate  was  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  there  would  be  a  timely  initiation 
of  a  program  utilizing  ApoUo-Saturn  systems 
after  the  development  of  a  manned  lunar 
landing  capability.  In  March  1966.  we  pro- 
vided to  your  Committee  a  revised  estimate 
based  on  an  assumption  tliat  there  would 
not  be  a  timely  Initiation  of  a  follow-on 
program.  The  estimate  on  this  basis  was 
$22  718  billion  and  since  that  time  this 
assumption  has  been  used  in  updating  our 
estimates.  While  we  regarded  this  as  an  un- 
desirable and  possibly  unrealistic  assumption, 
we  continued  to  base  our  estimates  on  it  so 
that  decisions  as  to  the  future  use  of  Apollo 
resources  and  questions  ae  to  the  eflfect  of 
decisions  to  alter  the  program  could  be 
related  to  a  clear  bench  mark. 

In  April  1969.  we  furnished  your  Com- 
mittee an  estimate  of  $23,877  billion  for  the 
manned  lunar  landing  capability  based  on 
the  same  program  elements  and  assumptions 
Just  described.  This  estimate  would  still  be 
valid  for  that  program  if  it  were  carried  out, 
but  with  the  success  of  Apollo  11,  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  utilize  this  demonstrated 
capability  in  a  more  meaningful  way.  By  Im- 


proving payloads  and  modifying  spacecraft 
to  increase  lunar  surface  staytlme,  we  can 
enhance  significantly  the  return  of  scientific 
data  from  both  lunar  orbit  and  the  lunar 
surface. 

In  summary,  we  did  meet  the  national 
commitment  to  put  men  on  the  moon  and 
return  them  safely  to  earth  in  this  decade. 
We  did  the  job  at  a  cost  nearer  the  lower 
end  of  the  range  of  estimates  given  over 
eight  years  ago  In  spite  of  unpredictable  sub- 
stantial inflationary  conditions  that  have  oc- 
curred In  both  the  national  economy  and 
the  aerospace  Industry  over  the  past  several 
years.  The  actual  cost  accrued  through  the 
first  manned  lunar  landing  and  return  was 
$21.35  billion  (July  31,  1969).  Approximately 
$2  billion  of  this  amount  represents  the  value 
of  flight  hardware  completed  or  in  process 
and  available  for  future  flights.  In  addition. 
It  Includes  capital  assets  of  approximately 
$2.8  billion  which  are  of  continuing  national 
value,  such  as  the  manned  space  flight  cen- 
ters; unique  production,  test  and  launch 
support  equipment;  the  worldwide  tracking 
communications  and  data  acquisition  net- 
work; Instriunentatlon  ships;  etc.  The  fol- 
lowing table  details  the  first  definitive  esti- 
mate made  in  1964,  the  March  1966  estimate, 
the  April  1969  estimate,  and  the  actual  cost 
Incurred  through  July  31,  1969: 


IMillions  ot  dollars) 


Actual  cost 

Mirch  1964        March  1966  April  1969  through 

cstimile>         estimate'         estimate'        July  31,  1969 


Apollo  spacecraft 

Saturn  launch  vehicles 
Enjin*  development... 
Operations  support 


JS.053 

7,702 

1.190 

863 


16.642 
8,941 
1,053 
1,077 


r.945 

8,770 

854 

1,393 


J6.939 

7.940 

854 

1.137 


ToUl  MSF  R  t,  D. 


14,808 


17,713 


18.962 


16, 870 


TrKking  and  data  Kquisition. 

Facilities  

MSF  center  operations 


776 
1.664 
2,253 


730 
1,773 
2,502 


664 
1.830 
2,421 


541 

1,810 
2,128 


Total. 


19.501 


2,711 


23, 877 


21,349 


'  Based  on  assumption  ol  timely  initiation  of  lol  ow-on  program. 

'  Based  on  assumption  that  there  would  not  be  timely  initiation  ol  a  lollow-on  program;  also  reflects  the  eWecIs  of  program 


stretchout 

Future  historians  will  record  the  final 
Judgment  on  how  significant  Apollo  and 
July  20,  1969  were  In  the  long  history  of  this 
planet  and  the  short  age  of  man  upon  It. 
But  I  think  we  can  today  truly  state  that 
Apollo  was  a  triumph  in  management  as 
well  as  in  technology  and  engineering  which 
united  government.  Industry  and  universities 
in  a  comffion  peaceful  undertaking.  At  least 
one-half  million  people  worked  on  the 
manned  lunar  landing  program  at  one  time 
or  another  during  the  eight  years  from  Its 
announcement  to  its  Initial  success.  They 
were  required  to  achieve  standards  of  ex- 
cellence never  before  envisioned  on  so  great 
a  scale.  I  feel  that  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able— and  often  overlooked — contributions 
to  the  nation  Is  this  great  reservoir  of  man- 
power trained  to,  and  capable  of,  new  stand- 
ards of  performance  and  quality.  At  the 
present  time,  125,000  of  these  people  are  still 
engaged  In  manned  space  filght  programs. 
The  others  are  now  contributing  significantly 
to  other  segments  of  our  economy. 

The  attachment  to  this  letter  provides  a 
specific  statement  of  the  estimated  invest- 
ments in  each  major  program  area.  I  hope 
this  Information  presents  the  manned  lunar 
landing  capability  costs  in  a  manner  re- 
sponsive to  your  request. 
Sincerely  yours, 

T.  O.  Paine, 
i4dmtntstrator. 

Manned  Lunar  Landing  Costs  Detail  bt 
Pkogram  Akca 

Significant  technical  accomplishments  as- 
sociated with  the  achievement  of  tie 
manned  lunar  landing  include: 

Development  of  a  sophisticated  spacecraft. 


the  Conunand  and  Service  Module,  capable  of 
performing  a  variety  of  missions  in  earth 
orbit  and  the  lunar  and  cisiunar  environ- 
ment. 

Development  of  the  Limar  Module  capable 
of  carrying  two  men  and  a  payload  of  ex- 
periments from  lunar  orbit  to  the  lunar 
surface  and  of  returning  the  men  to  a  lunar 
orbit  rendezvous  with  the  Command  and 
Service  Module. 

Development  of  this  country's  two  most 
powerful  launch  vehicles— the  Saturn  IB 
and  Saturn  V — providing  a  capablhty  to 
place  very  large  payloads  In  earth  orbit  as 
well  as  to  insert  nearly  fifty  tons  into  a 
translun&r  trajectory. 

Creation  of  the  operational  capabilities 
and  facilities  to  effectively  employ  this  hard- 
ware including  the  worldwide  Manned  Space 
Plight  Network  for  tracking  and  communi- 
cating with  the  spacecraft,  the  Mission  Con- 
trol Center,  and  Launch  Complex  39. 

Establishment  of  major  development,  pro- 
duction and  test  orgaiUzations  and  facilities 
with  a  wide  range  of  capabilities  for  future 
space  endeavors. 

Costs  Inctirred  through  July  31,  1969  in- 
cluding all  development,  production,  test  and 
operations  effort  leading  to  the  manned  lunar 
landing  and  leaving  available  for  future  use 
some  $2.0  billion  of  major  space  hardware  in 
process  and  capital  assets  estimated  at  $2.8 
billion  are  as  follows  (In  millions  of  dollars)  : 

Apollo  spacecraft $6,939 

Saturn  launch  vehicles 7,  940 

Saturn  I 767 

Saturn  IB 1,  127 

Saturn    V $6!  046 


Engine  development 854 

Operations  support 1,137 


Mission  control  systems 

Launch  operations 

Flight  and  crew  operations. 
Techr.ical  support 


229 
219 
477 
212 


Total,  manned  space  flight  R. 

&D 16,870 


Tracking  and  data  acquisition 541 

Facilities 1.810 

Manned  space  flight  facilities 1.631 

Tracking  and  data  facilities 179 

Manned   Space  Flight   Center  opera- 

tioiu 2.  128 


Total    21,349 

Specific  application  of  these  funds  is 
described  below; 

APOLLO     spacecraft 

Costs  through  July  31,  1969,  $6,939  million. 
Of  tlie  18  Block  II  Command  and  Service 
Modules  assigned  for  manned  flight  included 
in  the  Manned  Lunar  Landing  program,  only 
five  have  been  flown.  At  the  time  of  the 
Apollo  11  mission,  two  additional  CSM's 
were  completed  and  11  were  in  an  advanced 
production  stage  or  in  checlcout.  These  last  13 
are  now  available  for  future  lunar  explora- 
tion and  for  Apollo  Applications  missions. 
Similarly,  because  of  the  early  success 
achieved  by  Apollo  11,  we  have  nine  Lunar 
Modules  completed  or  In  production  which 
will  be  available  for  more  extensive  lunar 
exploration. 

More  than  forty  boilerplate  and  test  space- 
craft were  produced  for  ground  and  un- 
manned flight  test  programs.  These  pro- 
grams ranged  from  structural,  dynamic, 
acoustic,  thermal,  electromagnetic,  drop  and 
flotation  tests  to  launch  escape  test  flights 
at  White  Sands,  New  Mexico  and  major 
flight  missions  on  Saturn  IB  and  Saturn  V 
vehicles. 

Included  in  these  spacecraft  costs  were  the 
development  and  production  of  the  space- 
suits,  portable  life  support  systems,  and  the 
lunar  science  exfieriments,  Including  the  first 
four  Apollo  Lunar  Surface  Experiment  Pack- 
ages. Associated  with  this  production  and 
also  funded  by  this  project  were  the  de- 
velopment and  production  of  the  sophisti- 
cated guidance  and  navigation  systems,  por- 
tions of  which  are  applicable  to  commercial 
aircraft;  support  of  the  development  of 
spacecraft  systems:  spacecraft  integration 
effort;  operation  of  the  White  Sands  Test 
Facility ;  and  the  development  and  operation 
of  the  14  spacecraft  automatic  checkout 
equipment  stations  which  will  be  available 
to  support  future  missions. 

SATURN     LAUNCH     VEHICLES 

Costs  through  July  31,  1969: 

MiUion 

Saturn  I $767 

Saturn  IB 1,  127 

Saturn  V 6  046 


Total,  Saturn  launch  vehicles..  7,940 

To  meet  the  lunar  landing  commitment, 
Marshall  Space  Flight  Center  undertook  the 
development  and  production  of  ten  Saturn 
I  vehicles,  12  Saturn  IB  vehicles,  and  IS 
Saturn  V  vehicles,  and  their  associated  en- 
gines. To  achieve  a  high  confidence  in  suc- 
cessful fiight  of  these  vehicles,  a  number  of 
ground  test  stages  and  partial  stages  were 
built  and  subjected  to  dynamic,  structural, 
propulsive,  all-systems  and  other  test  pro- 
cedures. 

The  Saturn  I  vehicle,  after  successfully 
demonstrating  the  concept  of  multi-clustered 
engines  and  the  use  of  a  liquid  hydrogen/ 
liquid  oxygen  fueled  stage  and  engine, 
launched  three  pegasus  satellites  in  an  ex- 
tensive study  of  micrometeorold  density  in 
space.  The  Apollo  program  used  four  Saturn 
IB  vehicles  in  unmanned  flight  tests  and  one 
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fur  Apollo  7  the  first  manned  night  Seven 
of  Uie  Saturn  IB  vehicles  remain  and  have 
been  a-slgned  to  Apollo  Applies' ions  to  pro- 
vide crew  and  logistics  s'.ipport  f  t  the  Sat- 
urn V  Work.shop  missions  Six  Saturn  V  ve- 
hlcies  have  flown,  two  tn  unmanned  flight 
test  and  four  others  In  Apollo  8  thr  ugh  11 
One  of  the  nine  remaining  Saturn  V  vehicles 
\.  pi  inned  for  use  as  the  launc-h  vehicle  for 
the  Apollo  Applications  Workshop  which  will 
nmmence  long-durat'on  manned  flight  by 
fie  United  States  and  Inltl.ite  the  concept  ot 
a  space  station  Using  this  Workshop,  ^turtles 
and  experiments  will  be  unrtTtaken  In  such 
areis  as  astronomy,  space  phy:-lcs,  lUe 
sclcn.-es  and  earth  resources  The  other  eight 
Saturn  V  vehicles  will  be  used  In  a  continu- 
ing series  of  lunar  explorat'.on  flights  to  ex- 
pand on  the  Initial  knowledge  obtained  from 

Ap-.->llo  11 

Addltl'nuUy.  the  funding  supported  allied 
e.Tjrt6  and  ta.-.ks  m  the  development  and 
production  of  these  vehicles  such  as  the  de- 
velopment of  stage  a!;d  vehicle  mechanical 
and  electrical  ground  support  equipment, 
which  represents  an  available  investment  in 
support  of  continued  production  the  opera- 
tion of  the  stage  and  engine  test  f.-\cllities 
at  various  locations  such  as  Mississippi  Test 
facility  Santa  Stisani  Edwards  AFB.  and 
Sacramento:  systems  Integration;  engineer- 
ing test,  and  'reliability  and  quality  assur- 
ance services  and  the  trar.sprrtatlcn  of  the 
stages  from  the  manu'icturing  pl.nts  to  the 
test  site  and  then  to  Carw-  Kennedy 

KNGJNE    DEVELOl'itE.Nr 

Costs  through  July  31  1969  %iib\  million 
Pi-cjl  Ye.^r  1968  was  the  last  year  that 
funding  was  requested  tor  the  Engine  De- 
Telopment  project  as  all  the  engines  were 
qualiSed  by  that  time  Production  of  the 
HI.  J-2.  and  P-1  engines  for  the  vehicles 
was  funded  by  the  Saturn  Launch  Vehicles 
project  The  development  and  test  of  four 
major  engines  was  accomplished  the  liquid 
hvdro«*n  liquid  oxyeen  RLr-lO  and  J  2:  and 
the  RP-1  liqtild  oxvgen  H  1  and  P-1  The 
RL  10,  currently  b«ln«  used  on  the  CenUur 
stage,  and  the  J-3  used  on  Saturn  upper 
Staines  are  the  worlds  only  known  Isrge 
thnut  engines  Xisliu?  the  highly  efBclent 
liriuld  hydrogen  fuel  The  P  1  Is  the  mr>st 
poaerful  engtne  ever  flown 

OPiniATtONS    StPP'JRT 

Costs  through  July  31.  1969 

Million 

Miv.Jon    Control    Systems $330 

Liunch   Operations 319 

Plight  and   Crew  OperaUons 477 

Technical  Support 313 


TRACKING  AND  DATA   ACgriSmON 

CJ.-,ts  through  July  31,  1969.  •541  million 
These  funds  provided  for  the  operation  of 
the  tracking  sUiUons  ships,  and  aircraft  oom- 
pn.^liig  the  M..nned  Sp.ice  FlUht  Network  In 
addition,  development  and  installation  of 
ground  support  mid  electrjnlc  equipment. 
iniUillatiou  ana  le.ise  of  worldwide  cJmmu- 
mcitlon  l.nes  and  services,  and  data  process- 
ing und  engineering  for  the  Mmncd  Space 
F.lglit  Netwurk  w.is  accomplished.  Of  par- 
ticular slgn.hcance  was  t.lie  development  and 
instilUtlon  of  the  uiurlL-d  S-Daiid  commu- 
nications and  tracking  5yst<>ni.  which  is  ap- 
plicable to  future  spice  r  ■quir'-iuenu 

Tne  facilities  and  tr.^incd  mjupusLer  of 
this  network  represent  an  a^set  c.i^ible  not 
only  of  trucking  and  comniunlcuung  with 
future  m.vtuied  missions,  but  also,  lu  c->ii- 
juuction  wt.h  other  sUitioos,  of  supf>ortlng 
uumanneU  missions,  IncUidint;  earth  and 
lunar  orbital  satellites,  planetary  spacecraft 
and  missions  conducle<l  by  the  Department 
of  Defense 

FAtU-lTlES 

CjsIs  through  July  31.  1969: 

.\ri/fion 

Minned  Space  Plight  Facilities $1,  631 

Tn   King  and  Data  PaciUtles.-. 179 


Total.  Operations  Support. 


1,  137 


Pre-flljht  activities,  launch  operations 
and  conduct  of  missions  h»»e  required  de- 
velopment and  expansion  of  personnel  skills 
and  equipment  capabilities  Including  com- 
plex data  processing  systems  for  mission 
planning  and  control  Pvindlng  In  this  area 
provided  for  checkout  of  spacecraft  and 
launch  vehicles  at  the  John  P  Kennedy 
Space  Center,  maintenance  and  operation 
of  launch  facilities,  mission  control,  astro- 
naut training,  mission  simulations,  mission 
planning,  remote  site  operations  and  re- 
covery equipment  activities  The  Mission 
Cf^ntrol  Center,  flight  simulators,  and  other 
training  and  operational  equipment  repre- 
sent an  investment  that  can  and  will  be  ap- 
plied  to   futtire  manned   pro(<ram« 

AdilUonally.  the  funding  In  this  area  sup- 
{K>rted  systems  efforts  such  as  trajectory 
nn.'.ls-slB.  which  will  provide  reference  stand- 
irrls  for  future  lunar  missions:  development 
of  functional  and  pertorm.ince  standards  f  >r 
Apollo  hardware;  technical  documentation, 
and  technical  Integration  and  evaluation 
Much  of  the  daU  and  knowledge  provided 
through  these  systems  technical  studies  can 
be  applied  to  future  space  flight  programs. 


centers,  assembled  to  achieve  the  manned 
lunar  landing  goal,  represent  a  major  na- 
tional asset  with  vast  capabilities  to  accom- 
plish future  objectives.  Types  of  costs  cov- 
ered include  civil  service  personnel 
conipcnsatlou  and  empl.yec  benefits;  Lteii- 
cral  purpose  data  processing  systems:  facili- 
ties serv.ces  Including  maintenance  and 
repair  of  fuclUties;  building  ma:criaU  and 
supplies;  custodial  and  security  ser\ices; 
sc.eir.lflc  and  technical  Informatun  pro- 
granio;  tcchiilr.il  libraries:  printing,  graphics, 
and  reproduction;  administrative  supplies 
and  e<iu:pnient.  utllltle-,  shipping  services, 
and  medical  services. 

aXLATEO   PKOCRAMS 

In  connection  with  the  March  1964  revle'v 
of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  manned  lunar 
landing,  cost  estimates  were  provided  for 
Other  programs  each  of  which  has  accom- 
pll^^hed  slgniticant  objectives  In  Its  own  right. 
but  also  contributed  Information  and  experi- 
ence directly  relevant  to  the  manned  lunar 
landing  etfort  All  flight  series  In  these  pro- 
grams have  been  completed.  The  following 
table  compares  the  cost  estlmatea  provided 
In  March  1964  with  the  reported  program 
Costs  at  completion: 


ToUl.   Faculties 1  810 

Construction  funding  was  used  to  create 
unique  maj<jr  new  f.iclUtles  Including  the 
entire  John  P  Kennedy  Space  Center,  the 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center.  Houston,  Texas, 
and  the  Mississippi  Test  Facility  Most  spec- 
tacular are  the  massive  facilities  of  Launch 
Cjniplcx  39  which  Includes  Launch  Pads  A 
and  B,  the  huge  Vertical  Assembly  Building 
(V.\B'.  the  Launch  Umbilical  Towers  on 
will  h  the  Sit  urn  V  and  spacecraft  are 
erected  Inside  the  VAB.  the  crawler  vehicle 
capable  of  mvving  the  entire  .asi>embly  to 
the  launch  pad  the  Mobile  Seruce  Structure 
which  Is  also  moved  to  Uie  launch  pads  by 
the  crawler,  and  the  Intricate  Launch  Con- 
trol Center  Unique  facilities  at  tbe  Manned 
Spacecrall  Center  Include  the  Mission  Con- 
tr  ;  Center  space  envlr mment  simulation 
ch.imbers  Large  enough  to  accotnmodate  en- 
tire spacecraft,  crew  training  facilities  such 
a.s  the  Command  Module  and  Lun.\r  Module 
simulators  and  the  translation  and  docking 
simulators:  and  the  Lunar  Receiving  Labora- 
tory Major  modlflcallons  and  additions  to 
existing  facilities  have  been  accomplished 
at  the  Eastern  Test  Range,  Including  Launch 
Complexes  34  and  37:  at  the  Mlchoud  As- 
sembly PaclUty  in  Louisiana  where  about 
two  rnllllon  square  feet  of  building  space 
was  devoted  to  launch  vehicle  production; 
at  Hanisvilie,  Alabama  where  a  major  capa- 
bility has  been  estabiuhed  for  development 
and  testing  of  large  launch  vehicles:  at 
White  Sands.  New  Mexico  for  test  of  space- 
craft propulsion  and  launch  escape  systems; 
at  the  SUdell.  Louisiana  computer  facility; 
at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base;  at  Sacramento 
California:  and  at  government  and  contrac- 
tor facilities  located  at  Downey.  Seal  Beach. 
Huntington  Beech.  Canoga  Park  and  Sant* 
Susana,  California  Nearly  all  of  these  fa- 
cilities continue  to  be  acUvely  used  and 
represent  a  national  capability  that  could  be 
adapted  and  applied  to  space  programs  of 
the  next  several  decades 

In  addition  to  the  Manned  Space  Flight 
development,  production,  test,  launch  and 
control  of  space  vehicles,  construction  fund- 
ing has  provided  a  highly  effective  network 
of  13  ground  stations  for  tracking  and  con- 
trol of  manned  space  fllghu 

«ISr  CTNTTB   OPCaATlO.NS 

C^tfi  through  July  31,  1969.  »2.1iU  million 
Funding  provided  for  the  operation  of 
three  Manned  Space  Plight  Centers  whose 
personnel,  equipment  and  facilities  are  the 
cornerstone  of  our  capability  to  conduct 
manned  space  flight  programs  The  highly 
skilled  people  and  technical  facilities  at  these 


IDoll'is  in  mii:ians| 


March  1964  Reporled 

eslimaled     Pto{iam  costs 


Mercury , 

Geniini 

Suppoitmj  tKhflohXy.. 

Ranger   .     _    _ 

Survunr  Lander 

Lunar  Orbiler 


J171 

1.213 

349 

6:>s 

227 


Jl'>4 
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UKRAINIAN   INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  January 
22  marked  the  52d  anniversary  of  the 
short-lived  independence  of  the  Ulcrain- 
ian  Repubhc— declared  In  Kiev  in  1918 
and  destroyed  by  Red  troops  in  1920. 
Today,  thousands  of  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  descent,  celebrate  the  memory 
of  freedom,  and  renew  the  faith  that  it 
will  eventually  be  regained.  But  imfortu- 
natcly.  people  within  the  Ukraine  are 
denied  the  privilege  of  that  celebration. 
Tliey  can  only  hope  silently  that  the  yoke 
of   bondage   will   some<^ay    be   removed. 

It  is  up  to  us.  as  free  Americans,  to 
continue  our  struggle  and  to  declare  with 
renewed  vigor  our  belief  that  the  people 
of  the  Ukraine  and  of  all  the  captive  na- 
tions will  one  day  regain  control  of  their 
own  destinies  and  live  In  freedom. 

For  freedom  Is  the  key  to  any  nation's 
development.  To  have  gained  it  and  then 
lo6t  It  is  tragic.  We  observe  the  anni- 
versary of  Ukrainian  independence, 
mourn  its  loss,  and  reaffirm  our  dream 
that  it  will  someday  be  restored. 


THE  ATMOSPHERE    HAS   CHANGED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  more 
than  20  years  have  passed  since  Presi- 
dent Trimian  first  presented  the  human 
rights  convention  outlawing  genocide  to 
the  Senate.  The  President  asked  the  Sen- 
ate for  its  advice  and  consent.  But  though 
the  Genocide  Convention  came  to  us  in 
1949.  It  still  has  not  been  ratified;  and 
neither  have  the  Conventions  on  Forced 
Labor  and  Political  Rights  for  Women 
received  our  approval. 

I  find  it  difflcult  to  understand  why 
we  have  failed  to  act  on  these  conven- 
tions.   Writing    in    the    Human    Rights 
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Journal  of  the  International  Institute  of 
Human  Rights,  Bruno  Bitker,  a  distin- 
guished Wisconsin  lawyer  and  expert  on 
human  rights  matters,  traced  the  prog- 
ress— or  lack  of  it — of  these  conventions 
through  the  Senate. 

Discussing  the  atmosphere  that  per- 
vaded the  Congress  and  the  country  In 
the  fifties,  Mr.  Bitker  suggests  this  may 
have  been  a  factor  delaying  ratification. 
But  pven  granting  the  validity  of  this  as- 
sessment of  the  mood  of  the  country  in 
that  period,  now  conditions  have 
changed:  now  is  the  opportune  moment 
for  us  to  ratify  these  three  human  rights 
conventions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  portion 
of  Mr.  Bitker's  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  article  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
II.  LtcisLATiON,  Jurisprudence  Et  Pratique 

(Legislation,  Decisions  and  Practice) 
(Some  remarks  on  U.S.  policy  of  the  ratifica- 
tion   of    the    International   human   rights 
conventions  by  Bruno  Rltker) 

When  the  Genocide  Convention  was  under 
consideration  within  the  United  Nations,  the 
United  States  representatives  were  among  the 
leaders  in  Its  preparation.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt was  the  U.S  Representative  to  the 
Human  Rights  Commission.  At  that  same 
time.  1948,  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  ■was  also  under  consideration 
by  the  General  Assembly. 

Americans,  perhaps  In  an  understandable 
spirit  of  chauvinism,  have  long  insisted  that 
they  were  the  principal  drafters  of  both  docu- 
ments, particularly  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion. In  fact,  of  course,  many  of  the  world's 
leading  statesmen  participated  in  the  work. 
The  Honorable  Ren^  Cassln  was  one  of  the 
most  effective  among  them.  But  It  is  true  that 
many  of  the  Ideas,  even  words  and  phrases, 
were  out  of  American  tradition  and  national 
documents.  Indeed,  at  the  Teheran  Human 
Rights  Conference  In  1968.  the  memory  of 
Mrs.  Roosevelt,  as  a  leading  spirit  In  produc- 
ing the  Declaration,  dominated  the  opening 
sessions  of  the  Conference. 

With  that  In  mind  It  Is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  the  United  States  has  dragged 
Its  feet  In  ratifying  human  rights  treaties. 
It  Is  not  only  difficult  for  other  nations  to 
understand  It.  but  Is  equally  so  tor  many 
Americans,  particularly  those  of  the  genera- 
tion to  whom  the  stench  of  the  Nazi  gas 
chambers  was  something  sensed  in  their  own 
lifetime,  it  Is  no  less  a  matter  of  wonderment 
to  those  of  a  younger  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans even  though  they  know  of  the  horrible 
crime  of  the  Nazi  years  only  through  reading 
history. 

When  in  1949.  the  President  of  the  United 
States  sent  the  Genocide  Convention  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  for  Its  advice  and  consent, 
as  required  by  our  Constitution,  it  was 
assumed  that  Its  approval  by  the  required 
two-thirds  of  that  body  was  more  or 
less  routine.  As  President  Truman  pointed 
out  In  his  letter  of  transmittal  to  the  Sen- 
ate, "by  the  leading  part  of  the  United  States 
has  taken  lu  the  United  Nations  In  produc- 
ing an  effective  international  legal  Instru- 
ment outlawing  the  world  shocking  crime  of 
Genocide,  we  have  established  before  the 
world  our  firm  and  clear  policy  toward  that 
crime." 

But  to  the  surprise  of  our  own  govern- 
ment, opposition  from  respected  sources  to 
the  treaty  began  to  make  Itself  heard.  It  was 
Inconceivable  that.  In  the  post-war  atmos- 
phere, serious  opposition  could  exist.  But 
exist  It  did.  and  Its  spokesman  was  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  the  leading  organization 
of  American  lawyers.  Although  the  ABA  was 
usually  regarded  as  conservative,  on  ques- 


tions of  International  law  it  had  usually 
taken  a  forward  looking  position,  contraiy  to 
the  Isolationist  philosophy  that  was  again 
rearing  Its  head  as  part  of  tne  then  develop- 
ing cold  war.  The  ABA  had  in  fact,  strongly 
advocated  expansion  of  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  International  Court.  This  evidenced  its 
International  outlook. 

In  September,  1949,  however,  the  Bar  As- 
sociation through  its  policy  making  body,  the 
House  of  Delegates,  adopted  a  resolution  by  a 
divided  vote  opposing  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  on  the  ground  that  it 
"Involves  Important  constitutional  ques- 
tions" and  "(raises  Important  fundamental 
questions  but  does  not  resolve  them  In  a 
manner  consistent  with  our  form  of  govern- 
ment". 

In  the  ensuing  debate  which  took  place  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Relations  Commltt'je  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  It  became  clear  that  the  oppo- 
sition was  moved  more  by  fears  of  threats  to 
the  sovereignty  of  states  within  the  United 
States  than  by  any  basic  constitutional  ob- 
jections. It  was  asserted,  in  effect,  for  exam- 
ple, that  If  a  citizen  of  a  southern  state  were 
accused  of  the  crime  of  lynching  that  he 
would  be  "seized"  by  some  foreign  secret 
police  agency,  flown  to  an  unknown  destina- 
tion and  tried  before  a  "communist  con- 
trolled court) ". 

It  was  clear,  of  course,  from  a  reading  of 
the  Convention  that  the  usual  crime  of  mur- 
der, such  as  Ijrncblng,  was  not  Intended  to 
be  and  In  fact  was  not  covered  by  the 
treaty.  It  was  clear,  too,  that  under  the  treaty 
the  persons  charged  with  Genocide  were  to  be 
tried  by  a  court  of  the  nation  in  which  the 
act  was  committed.  A  trial  by  an  Interna- 
tional penal  tribunal,  if  one  were  ever 
created,  was  possible  only  as  to  those  parties 
which  had  accepted  Its  Jurisdiction.  As  of 
1949  no  such  tribunal  had  been  established, 
and  during  the  enstUng  20  years  none  has 
ever  seriously  suggested  let  alone  established. 
Even  If  one  were  brought  Into  existence  it 
wotild  require  treaty  recognition  by  the 
United  States  through  Its  constitutional 
treaty  making  process  before  It  became  bind- 
ing on  the  Uplted  States.  This  means  that 
the  President  would  have  to  approve  It  and 
submit  It  to  the  U.S.  Senate  for  its  advice 
and  consent  by  a  two  thirds  vote,  before  It 
could  be  ratified.  Certainly  no  President  or 
Senate  would  treat  this  problem  lightly. 

The  bearings  before  the  Senate  sub-com- 
mittee in  1950  were  lengthy.  Many  prominent 
members  of  tlie  bar  appeared  both  for  and 
against  ratification.  Finally  the  sub-com- 
mittee filed  a  report  supporting  ratification 
but,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  real  or  Imagined 
fears  of  objectors,  recommended  certain 
clarifications  which,  among  other  things, 
would  resolve  all  doubts  of  the  convention's 
applicability  to  a  single  lynching.  Despite 
that,  however,  the  full  Senate  committee  de- 
layed favorable  action.  By  this  time  the  early 
winds  of  McCartbylam  began  to  be  felt,  the 
cold  War  had  attained  a  sub-zero  level,  and 
anything  which  seemed  to  favor  cooperation 
with  foreigners  became  suspect.  Finally  the 
Senate  commlttiee  In  1960,  tabled  the  matter. 
In  other  words  It  took  no  positive  action. 
The  treaty  has  been  In  the  deep  freeze  ever 
since.  It  was  ironic  that  McCarthylsm  should 
have  had  such  an  effect  l>ecause  subsequently 
Senator  McCarthy  announced  his  support 
of  ratification. 

It  is  not  easy  now  to  understand  the 
atmosphere  then  existing  in  the  United 
States  which  produced  tbe  fear  that  too 
much  traffic  with  foreigners,  particularly 
through  the  United  Nations,  might  under- 
nxlne  our  sovereignty.  But  the  fact  is  that 
this  produced  substantial  support  for  the 
proposed  Bricker  Amendment  which  amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution  was  intended 
to  hamstring  the  authority  of  the  President 
In  his  dealings  with  other  nations.  Among 
the  dangers  It  was  claimed  would  be  elimi- 
nated by  the  Bricker  Amendment  were  the 
human  rights  treaties  that  were  being  sup- 


pwrted  by  our  representatives  to  the  United 
Nations.  Many  of  the  lawyers  who  had  op- 
posed Genocide  were  leaders  in  support  of 
Bricker. 

By  1953,  during  the  presidency  of  Dwlght 
Eisenhower,  support  for  the  Bricker  Amend- 
ment was  strong  enough  and  the  likelihood 
of  Its  adoption  disturbingly  possible,  so  as 
to  move  the  administration  to  take  what- 
ever steps  appeared  proper  and  desirable  to 
halt  the  threat.  Human  rights  treaties  were 
constantly  cited  as  the  witches  whose  evil 
effects  would  undermine  the  American  Re- 
public; they  could  only  be  stopped  by  the 
Bricker  Amendment.  John  Poster  Dulles, 
then  Secretary  of  State,  in  April  1953.  on  be- 
half of  the  Administration  Informed  a  Sen- 
ate Committee  that  it  did  not  then  intended 
become  a  party  to  any  htm:ian  rights  cove- 
nent  or  press  for  ratification.  By  this  gesture 
of  appeasement  the  Administration  hoped  to 
take  the  ammunition  away  from  the  Bricker 
forces.  But  the  act  was  In  vain.  The  Bricker 
supporters  would  not  withdraw.  Although  it 
now  appears  that  the  sacrifice  was  not  neces- 
sary, the  fact  Is  that  the  Bricker  Amend- 
ment lost  by  only  one  vote. 

From  1953  to  1963,  although  various  citi- 
zens groups  were  urging  ratification  of  other 
human  rights  treaties,  none  were  sent  by  the 
President  to  the  Senate  for  Its  advice  and 
consent  and  no  serlotis  effort  was  made  to 
force  action  on  Genocide.  Finally,  recognizing 
how  Important  to  our  national  interest  was 
our  participation  in  these  treaties.  President 
Kennedy  did,  In  1963,  send  three  new  con- 
ventions to  the  Senate.  They  were  considered 
so  innocuotis  as  to  almost  Insure  favorable 
action.  They  were  the  Conventions  on  the 
Political  Rights  of  Women,  Forced  Labor,  and 
Slavery.  But  the  Senate  took  no  action  on 
th"fem. 


OREGON  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 
NEED  ALLOCATIONS  CONTAINED 
IN  HEW  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  my 
State  of  Oregon  is  one  in  which  you  will 
find  that  private  citizens  have  taxed 
themselves  until  their  pocketbooks  are 
frayed  to  provide  for  the  education  of 
their  children.  Oregon  has  surpassed  all 
the  States  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  per 
capita  expenditures  per  student  it  spends 
each  year — over  $800  each. 

The  State  has  made  a  valiant  effort 
to  provide  community  colleges  for  all 
its  students  and  adults  who  wish  to  at- 
tend, and  the  property  taxpayers  have 
made  noble  efforts  to  provide  this,  par- 
ticularly in  the  area  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

I  fLsk  imanlmous  consent,  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record — and  I  hope  that 
Members  of  Congress  will  take  note  of 
the  efforts  made — two  letters  written  by 
Mr.  Donald  K.  Shelton,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Oregon  Community  College 
Association,  which  vividly  illustrative  of 
the  contributions  of  property  taxpayers 
in  relation  to  the  contributions  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  figures  are 
also  indicative  of  the  need  to  substan- 
tially increase  Federal  appropriations, 
and  are,  therefore,  a  justification  for  a 
vote  to  override  the  President's  veto  of 
the  H.R.  13111,  the  appropriations  bill  for 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

I  also  ask  mianimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  telegram  from 
Dr.  Dale  Pamell,  Oregon's  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction,  with  statistical 
evidence  which  is  complementary  to  that 
of  Mr.  Shel ton's. 
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There  beine  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

OKZCON    COMMVNtTT    CoLl^GC 

ASSOt-lKTlOS. 

Salrm   Oreg    Deccrttber  30.  1969 
Hon    Majlk  O    H*t>ielo 

V  S.  St'iiartw  St'nate  U^ce  Building 
Washington   U  C 

Deam  Ssnatub  Hatmeld  In  December  of 
each  year  the  Oret;un  Commiuuiy  College 
A.s3«.<'iiiUan  compiles  and  a«.ivispsi  Its  nienitwr 
1113' ilutlutis  coti-eriilrii?  resources  fru:n  state 
and  federal  levels  for  the  ye<ir  benirmin?  the 
July  first  following  This  tlniuig  is  iieoessary 
t>ecaiise  commuiuty  collewces  prep.ire  local 
budgets  during  the  month  of  January  They, 
In  turn,  must  space  their  tlni.nf;  en  the 
various  formal  steps  which  must  be  uiider- 
laiceu  during  the  spring  to  secure  l<jcal 
approval  in  order  to  implement  financial 
planning  Any  well  conceived  pr  Jgrani  that 
efflclenUy  uttllaes  resources  requires  that 
amount  of  lead  time  as  a  m.n.niuni 

The  foUowlns;  te-\t  of  this  letter  l.s  the 
adv.ce  rendered  to  them  m  thli  A.«;soc;ation 
publication  concerning  Pedenil  Vi  cation  \l 
Education   Funds    It   stated 

■  rtOER.^L    VOCATIONAL    FINDS 

"I;  Ls  Impossible  to  make  any  prediction 
as  of  December  196:>  concerning  1970  71  re- 
sources from  this  source  Congress  will  not 
consider  appropriations  fi.r  1369  70  until 
after  they  reconvene  January  19.  1970  In- 
formed opinion  predicts  that  total  1969  70 
funds  available  will  not  exceed  1968  63  levels 
Since  part  of  this  year  s  moneys  U  In  cate- 
gorical set-asldes  and  there  are  significantly 
more  students  eixrolled  in  conimanUy  col- 
lege vocational  programs,  a  lesser  amount 
per  student  is  a  foregone  certa.uty  Shortly 
the  Department  of  Education  will  be  making 
partial  payments  for  fall  quarter  1969  based 
on  continuing  resolution  authority  Pay- 
ments will  be  at  an  approximate  rate  of  $95 
per  fTE  for  the  Qrst  200  vocational  student 
FTE  and  ^56  thereafter   This  compares  with 

•  186  per  ^TE  for  the  first  200  and  tllO  there- 
after ill  1968  69  Later,  some  additional  re- 
sources will  be  Tnade  available  when  tb« 
10  percent  for  ability  to  pay  formula  and 
handicapped  students  are  Identified 

■Renew  of  historical  data  for  this  pro- 
gram Indicates  a  need  for  extreme  caution 
to  avoid  over-estlmatli^  these  funds  for 
1970-71  In  general,  the  moneys  available  for 
distribution  have  remained  quite  constant 
for  the  last  severaj  years  while  numbers  of 
students  being  served  has  escalated  rapldlf . 
Initially,  up  to  1330  FTE  was  available  along 
with  tSOCOOO  per  year  for  oonslructlon  and 

•  100,000  for  equipment  The  rate  was  then 
cut  to  •18S-«110  ■PTE  and  construction 
money  was  required  for  operation  This  year 
there  will  be  no  equipment  funds  (occa- 
stonally  moDey  Is  released  late  for  which 
equipment  Is  the  only  usuable  alternative 
In  terms  of  time  deadlines)  and  further  re- 
duction In  the  operations  rate  per  student. 
Next  ye*r.  the  only  certainty  Is  an  Increase 
enrollinent  of  students  In  vocational -tech- 
nical curricula.  Based  on  the  past,  the  safest 
prediction  is  a  rate  20-26  percent  per  m 
student  under  that  which  Ls  finally  deter- 
mined for  the  1969-70  year. 

"This  program  demoostrates  the  ridiculous 
nature  of  practice  in  timing  of  federal  ap- 
propriations for  education.  Local  agencies 
financial  planning  has  to  be  at  least  13 
months  in  advance  of  federal  practice  The 
OregoD  Congressional  Delegation  Is  well 
aware  of  this  situation  and  have  long  sought 
to  provide  remediation.  Oregon  community 
colleges  can  assist  them  by  providing  them 
appropriate  Information  and  exhibits  dem- 
onstrating this  Inadequacy." 

Please  feel  free  to  utilise  this  Information 
In  any  way  desired  to  acquaint  Legislative 
coll«aguea  and  ttte  executive  Department 
concerning  this  need  for  revision  In  the  tim- 


ing of  federal  appropriations  which  must 
suoaequenily  be  inoorporated  In  local  agency 
planning  The  expediency  of  Incorporating 
such  flexibility  In  federal  financial  planning 
Ls  acknowledged  However,  it  must  be  recog- 
nised that  waste  and  Inefficient  use  of  re- 
source is  of  greater  long-term  Importance  in 
ei,'.ia;;ng  federal  res..iurce  Input  with  goal 
or.t  aied  ou'put. 

YMir    continued    cooperation    In    seeking 
remediation  will  be  sincerely  apprsclated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DiJNALO    K      tJHELTON, 

Kxecutitr  Secretary. 

OiuE'.ON  CoMMrNrrv  College 

Association. 
Salem.  Oreg  .  January  14,  1370. 
Senator  Mark  O  HArriELD. 
Scnati-  OSicc  Building 
Washington,  D  C 

Deas  SESAToa  Hatheld  Your  vole  to  over- 
ride the  promised  Presidential  veto  of  the 
Education  Apprv^prlatlon  is  requested  In  my 
December  30.  1969.  letter  to  you  an  exhibit 
was  Included  which  discussed  the  declining 
level  of  federal  participation  In  community 
college  Vocatlon-Technlc.ll  Education  pro- 
grams Included  In  this  letter  are  additional 
di\ti  which  documents  large  annual  Increases 
in  number  of  students  in  vocational-tech- 
nical prjtrams  In  Oregon  community  col- 
leges, annual  Increases  In  cost  of  operating 
these  programs  and  declining  federal  par- 
ticipation therein 

Federal  machinery  baa  been  cranked  up  to 
condition  our  society  to  changing  technology 
and  the  need  for  increased  occupational  pre- 
traiiilng  for  youth  and  re-trainlng  for  adults. 
In  the  last  decade  Oregon  has  created  an 
entirely  new  educational  system,  community 
colleges,  that  have  been  given  this  charge 
and  have  accepted  the  responsibility  to  meet 
the  need  In  1963  «4.  13.393  students  en- 
rjlled  in  vocational  programs  In  Oregon  com- 
munity colleges.  In  that  year  •833.111  In  fed- 
deral  funds  were  available  for  the  purposes 
of  the  program.  By  the  1968-69  academic  year, 
enrollment  of  rocatlonal-technlcal  programs 
In  Oregon  community  colleges  had  Jumped  to 
33,832  students,  an  Increase  of  253  percent  In 
the  five  year  r>erlod.  Average  program  costs 
for  n  full-time  equivalent  student  was  ^694 
In  1963  64  and  •1,012  In  1968^9.  a  46'~c  In- 
crease. By  1968-69  federal  funds  grew  27  per- 
cent to  •1.067.986  In  contrast  with  the  fed- 
eral effort,  state  resources  Increased  766% 
and  local  resources  were  up  799%  during  the 
period 

Th»  above  statistics  are  so  extreme  that  I 
suspect  they  appear  to  you  as  the  "gee  whiz" 
type  you  often  receive.  Unfortunately,  they 
are  not.  The  have  been  taken  from  the  official 
record  of  the  State  Begulatcr  Body  for  com- 
munity colleges.  Perhaps  the  key  to  assessing 
their  accuracy  is  review  of  Increases  in  Stat« 
funds  for  this  prograi  t  which  are  roughly 
consistent  with  Increased  numbers  bedng 
served  and  the  Increased  cost  of  doing  It. 

In  raising  the  oeoeasary  public  funds  to 
operate  these  programs,  the  local  area  with 
the  poorest  tax  collecting  vehicle,  the  local 
property  tax,  has  made  798  percent  increased 
eflor  and  the  federal  government  with  the 
best  vehicle,  the  Income  tax.  has  made  a  27 
percent  effort.  We  have  reached  a  level  of 
saturation  Local  budget  defeats  are  rapidly 
increasing  In  number  Meeting  the  need  Is 
Increasingly  becoming  beyond  the  local  area's 
ability  to  cope. 

Analysis  of  the  data  indicates  that  the  fed- 
eral government  Is  better  In  establishing 
priorities  and  urging  others  to  do  things 
than  they  are  In  applying  those  priorities 
to  their  own  activity  The  President's  need 
to  cool  off  the  infiatlonary  p>reasure  In  the 
economy  Is  acknowledged.  The  basic  problepi 
Is  that  federal  practloe  Is  to  continue  acttvltjr 
of  past  Importanoe  because  each  activity  hm 
Its  organization  and  pressure  group  workln<; 
for  Its  continuation.  It  seems  to  m«  that  a 


Congressional  override  of  the  Education  Ap- 
propriation veto  Is  not  necessarily  Incon- 
sistent With  Controlling  the  total  level  i  i 
expenditure.  The  Executive  Department 
through  Its  budget  bureau  could  be  given  a 
congressional  mandate  to  do  what's  admlt- 
t«Hily  unp  'pular,  but  In  the  federally  ex- 
presf-pd  best  Interest  of  the  country. 
S.nccrely  yours. 

Donaui  K.  Smelton, 

Esecuttve  Secretary. 

Oregon   Board  or  Education 

Salem   O'eg  .   January   24.   1970. 
Sen.it   r  Mark  Hatfield, 
Senate  Oljice  Building, 
Wa.'ihington,  D  C: 

The  following  statlstlc.il  Information 
should  prove  valuable  If  It  Is  necessary  for 
Confess  to  o\ernde  a  presidential  veto  of 
educatlon;il  apprtiprlatlons. 

In  the  five  year  period  1963  64  to  1968-69 
Oregon  Community  College  full  time  equiva- 
lent students  Increased  430  percent  from 
3.635  to  19, '299 

The  Stale  contribution  toward  community 
College  operating  cost  Increased  from  •286 
per  FTE  to  $412  per  FTE,  or  44  percent.  The 
local  contribution  lncre.ise  from  •372  per  FTE 
to  $521  per  FTE  or  forty  percent  the  Federal 
contribution  decreased  from  »78  per  FTE  to 
•55  per  FTE  a  reduction  of  29  percent. 

Total  operating  cost  for  community  col- 
leges increased  from  »2. 675,545  In  1963-64  to 

•  19.088,262  In  1968-69  A  613  percent  Jump 
the  Federal  contribution  Increased  277  per- 
cent from  »283.in  to  •1,067,988  but  the  State 
contribution    Increased    665    percent    from 

•  1.040.282  to  •7,966.130  and  the  local  con- 
tribution increased  643  percent  from  $1,352.- 
152  to  •10.054,146. 

For  cost  of  completed  community  college 
construction  since  1962  the  Federal  share 
of  the  total  of  •15.058.190  was  •3,216,419:  the 
State  share  was  •6,514,999,  and  the  local 
share  was  •5,826.772.  The  Federal  share  has 
dropped  steadily  each  year  from  34  percent 
of  construction  costs  In  1964  to  21  percent  In 
1967-68. 

This  means  that  In  raising  the  necessary 
public  funds  to  operate  community  colleges 
the  local  area  with  the  poorest  taxing  vehi- 
cle the  local  property  tax  made  a  greatly  In- 
creased effort  and  assumed  a  disproportion- 
ate share  of  the  burden.  But  the  Federal 
Oovemment  with  the  best  taxing  vehicle,  the 
Income  tax  cut  Its  share.  It  seems  the  Fed- 
eral Government  PS  more  adept  at  estab- 
lishing priorities  than  It  Is  at  applying  pri- 
orities to  Its  own  commitments.  When  the 
Federal  Government  urges  all  out  efforts  to 
fight  unemployment  and  underemployment 
It  should  put  Its  money  where  Its  objectives 
are  our  concern  for  untrained  persons  who 
are  Bowing  Into  the  pool  of  unemployment 
must  be  as  great  as  our  concern  for  those 
ali«ady  in  the  pool.  That  means  preventive 
action  through  education  must  get  top  pri- 
ority rather  than  remedial  efforts.  The  vast 
taxing  power  of  the  Federal  Government  can 
b«  tised  for  best  advantage  where  a  penny 
of  prevention  Is  worth  a  pound  of  cure. 
DaL,a  Pakheix. 

Superintendent   of  Public   Inatruction*. 


CX>NCLUSION  OP  MORNINO 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  UAtiSFlELD.  Mr.  President,  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


CONTROLLED      DANGEROUS      SUB- 
STANCES ACT  OP  1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
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reed  to  the  consideration  of  the  unfin- 
i.s  led  business. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
nore.  The  biU  will  be  stated  by  title  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

Tlip  BiiL  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  3246)  to 
i)'otect  the  public  health  and  safety  by 
ainendin'?  the  narcotic,  depressant,  stim- 
ulant, and  hallucinogenic  drug  laws,  and 
f.ir  other  purposes, 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  tliere  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  thf  bill. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut if  the  measure  now  before  the 
Senate  is  known  as  the  Controlled  Dan- 
gerous Substances  Act  of  1969? 
Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  DODD.  The  measure  is  the  Con- 
trolled   Dangerous    Substances    Act    of 
1969. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  briefly  without  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor?  , 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield.  ' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous  consent  that   the   order  for   the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
parvn-ECE  or  the  frooR 
Mr,  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  William  C.  Mooney, 
Jr..  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Subcommittee  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
the  consideration  of  S.  3246,  the  qbn- 
troUed  Dangerous  Substances  Act  of 
1969, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  as  we  move 
to  consider  the  proposed  legislation  I 
hope  I  can  impress  all  Senators  with  the 
urgency  of  passing  this  bill  as  soon  as 
we  can  do  so. 

Every  day  of  delay  means  that  more 
young  people  are  convicted  under  the 
antiquated  system  of  penalties  that 
make  up  our  present  narcotic  and  dan- 
gerous drug  laws. 

Every  day  some  of  the  cream  of  Amer- 
ican youth  have  their  futures  and  ca- 
reers ruined  because  of  an  arrest  for  mar- 
ihuana, the  drug  that  carries  with  it  a 
penalty  equal  to  that  of  deadly  heroin. 

Every  day  of  delay  means  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  "pep  pills,"  "goof  balls," 
and  "happy  pills"  are  too  easily  diverted 
from  legitimate  channels  to  the  crim- 
inal drug  tra£Bc,  and  into  our  college 
campuses,  into  our  high  school  cafe- 
terias, and  Into  our  grade  school  play- 
grounds. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  more  delay 
means  more  drugs  are  being  made  avail- 
able to  more  people,  which  means  more 
misery,  addiction,  and  crime  visited  up- 
on this  country. 
Last   night,   the   Hartford  Times  of 
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Hartford,  Conn.,  carried  a  story  on  the 
increase  In  drug  deaths  in  Hartford 
County.  I  would  read  only  a  part  of 
the  article  concerning  the  ages  of  the 
persons  who  died.  The  article  said: 

Aside  from  the  number  of  drug  deaths, 
the  age  of  the  victims  is  a  distressing  fact. 
Of  the  53  deaths,  only  18  were  over  30  years 
of  age;  21  were  under  25  years  of  age.  and  of 
that  21,  16  were  under  21  years  of  age. 

The  aver.ige  age  of  all  53  victims  was  30 
years, 

I  believe  that  this  article  emi  hasizes 
the  terrible  problem  we  have  on  our 
hands.  It  prevails  everywhere  throughout 
the  country.  These  53  deaths  occurred  in 
just  one  county  in  Connecticut  in  1969. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  urge  that 
we  move  as  quickly  as  we  can  to  enact 
the  proposed  legislation. 

I  should  now  like  to  make  some  com- 
ments about  the  size  of  the  problem  so 
that  Senators  who  have  a  chance  to  read 
the  Record  over  the  weekend  will  be 
aware  of  it  when  we  return  on  Monday, 
Arrests  for  violations  of  narcotic  and 
drug  law  violations  in  1968  were  more 
than  four  times  as  great  as  they  were  in 
1960.  To  put  it  another  way,  narcotic  and 
marihuana  arrests  have  increased  323 
percent  since  the  beginning  of  the  decade 
of  the  1960s. 

I  might  add  that  these  staggering  in- 
creases were  primarily  the  results  of 
marihuana  arrests. 

The  majority  of  drug  abusers  are 
young  people. 

One-fourth  of  all  those  arrested  on 
drug  charges  were  imder  18  years  old,  and 
three-fourths  of  them  were  under  25. 

In  fact,  marihuana  and  other  drugs  are 
now  even  reaching  younger  age  groups, 
including  junior  high  school  and  elemen- 
tary levels,  in  epidemic  proportions. 

Mr.  President,  in  America  today,  young 
people  under  21  are  arrested  by  the  police 
at  the  rate  of  one  every  5  minutes  for  one 
drug  law  violation  or  another. 

Most  of  these  young  people  who  get  in- 
volved with  drugs,  particularly  those  in- 
volved with  marihuana,  are  not  hard- 
ened young  criminals. 

Many  of  them  come  from  homes  that 
do  not  suffer  from  what  has  been  called 
cultural  or  economic  deprivation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wonder  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
would,  for  my  edification,  because  I  am 

very  much  interested  in  this  subject 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes,  I  know  that  the  Sena- 
tor is  greatly  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
state  whether  marihuana  Is  a  stimulant 
or  a  narcotic,  and  just  what  are  its 
properties. 

Mr.  DODD.  Other  than  to  say  it  is 
generally  classed  as  a  hallucinogenic 
drug  like  USD,  it  is  difficult  to  say  exactly 
what  marihuana  Is.  I  wish  I  could  give 
the  majority  leader  a  better  answer.  But 
aside  from  this  general  classification  I 
do  not  know  anyone  who  Is  positive  about 
the  exact  nature  of  the  various  kinds  of 
foreign  and  domestic  marihuana.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I  wrote  into  the 
bill  a  provision  for  an  In-depth  study  by 


tcp  exjierts  to  determine  the  answer  to 
the  question  raised  by  the  majority 
leader.  This  study  will  also  answer  many 
of  the  other  questions  perplexing  Ameri- 
cans today.  Is  marihuana  harmful,  very 
harmful,  or  slightly  harmful?  Is  it  truly 
addiv-tive?  Dees  it  caa<:e  crime  and  in- 
sanity as  some  have  charged?  There  is 
a  great  conflict  of  opinion  about  this. 

In  my  own  judgment.  I  believe  it  is  a 
tlireshold  drug  that  frequently  leadi  the 
user  to  the  use  of  more  dangerous  drugs. 
This  is  demonstrable  from  the  records 
and  statements  of  former  addicts.  How- 
ever, this  is  an  area  in  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult, at  this  point  in  time,  to  answer 
specifically  all  of  the  questions  that  have 
been  raised.  I  assure  the  majority  leader 
that  my  proposed  studj*  will  come  up  with 
an  answer  to  his  question  when  the  legis- 
lation has  been  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  have  any  idea  how 
marihuana  smoking  compares,  in  its  ef- 
fects, with  cigarette  smoking?  Labels  are 
now  placed  on  packages  of  cigarettes, 
reading: 

Caution:  Cigarette  Smoking  May  Be  Haz- 
ardous To  Your  Health. 

Does  the  Senator  have  any  idea,  based 
on  hearings  before  his  committee,  of 
what  a  comparison  would  shape  up  t<3? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes,  I  do.  My  answer  to 
the  majority  leader  Is  that  because  it  can 
cause  emotional  breakdowns  and  psy- 
chosis. I  think  marihuana  is  much  more 
dangerous  than  cigarettes  and  therefore 
it  is,  in  my  judgment,  more  harmful.  We 
know  from  the  experts  that  it  can  be 
much  more  harmful  to  the  human 
nervous  system  in  a  short  period  of  time 
than  the  use  of  alcohol  for  the  same  pe- 
riod of  time.  It  is  even  suspected  that 
marihuana  can  cause  brain  damage  to 
some  users. 

As  the  Senator  from  Montana  knows, 
there  are  different  types  of  marihuana, 
some  more  damaging  than  others.  That 
is  why  it  is  difficult,  categorically,  £is  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  understands,  to  give 
a  precise  answer.  But,  in  my  judgment, 
the  use  of  marihuana  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  use  of  tobacco.  I  happen 
to  think,  now  that  I  have  stopped  smok- 
ing, that  tobacco  is  a  bad  thing;  but  I 
certainly  do  not  think  that  marihuana 
is  to  be  compared  with  tobacco. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  imderstand  that 
there  are  various  strains  of  marihuana; 
that  the  so-called  oiiental  marihuana  is 
a  good  deal  stronger  than  the  marihuana 
grown  in  this  hemisphere. 

I  understand  also  that  marihuana 
smoking  has  become  a  habit  among  a 
good  many  cf  our  troops  in  Southeast 
Asia;  that  it  has  become  more  prevalent 
in  colleges;  that  it  is  having  a  decided 
effect  in  high  schools;  and  that  in  some 
Instances  its  use  is  occuring  in  the  upper 
grades  of  elementary  schools. 

I  have  been  trj-ing  for  some  time  to  get 
some  information  on  this  subject,  but  it 
seems  to  be  awfully  hard  to  come  by.  For 
example,  I  have  been  shocked  by  the  fact 
that  different  kinds  of  sentences  are  im- 
posed merely  for  the  possession  of  mari- 
huana. 

One  of  the  most  shocking  instances  I  re- 
call was  the  sentencing  of  a  University 
or  Virginia  student  to  20  years  in  prison 
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merely  for  the  possession  of  marihuana.  I 
was  glad  to  note  that  former  Gov 
Mills  Godwin  released  the  young  man 
from  the  penitentiary.  He  had  been  sen- 
tenced to  20  years,  and  I  think  that  this 
incident,  at  least  so  far  as  that  individual 
is  concerned,  has  been  cleared  up. 

However,  it  is  n\y  understandim;  that 
severe  penalties  arc  imposed,  some  of 
them  mandatory,  in  some  States,  and 
that  even  Federal  penalties  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  provide  lor  manda- 
tcr>'  imprisonment 

I  should  like  to  see  in  the  bill — perhaps 
it  already  is.  but  if  it  is  not.  I  hope  hat 
the  distinguished  Senator  fron.  Con- 
necticut will  propose  it — a  provision  for 
a  high-level  commission  by  means  of 
which  some  of  the  country's  outstanding 
doctors,  psychologists,  and  other  experts 
in  the  field  of  narcotics  and  other  possi- 
ble addictives  could  conduct  an  in-depth 
study  into  this  particular  matter. 

Certainly  we  shall  have  to  face  up  to 
the  condition  in  some  way  becaa-.e  of 
the  increasing  use  of  marihuana  among 
so  many  of  the  younger  people  of  the 
country,  not  only  for  their  own  protec- 
tion, but  al.so  for  our  knowledge,  so  that 
we  can  legislate  and  .■^peak  with  .some  de- 
gree of  expertise  on  a  subject  which  has 
become  more  important  with  each  pass- 
ing day. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 

Mr  DODD  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana,  the  majority 
leader. 

First,  I  may  say  that  the  bill  does  con- 
tain a  provision  for  Just  such  a  study  &s 
the  Senator  has  referred  to 

Second,  I  respond  by  saying  that  he  is 
absolutely  correct  about  the  marihuana 
situation.  I  am  told  by  reliable  persons 
that  marihuana  is  considered  a  primary 
law  enforcement  emd  health  problem  not 
only  m  the  armed  services  in  Southeast 
Asia  but  among  our  troops  in  Europe. 
That  is  how  drastically  the  u:>e  of  mari- 
huana has  increased  in  our  armed 
services 

The  Senator  is  quite  correct  in  saying 
that  there  are  different  grades  and 
strains  of  marihuana  Certain  types  have 
some  of  the  same  effects  as  LSD.  As  I 
said,  certain  forms  bring  on  insamty  and 
suspected  brain  damage  That  ls  why  the 
Senator  from  Montana  and  many  others 
of  us  have  been  so  greatly  worried  about 
the  problem 

I  can  truthfully  and  honestly  say  that 
I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  majority 
leader  for  helping  to  get  this  measure 
where  it  is  today.  Without  his  help,  it 
would  not  be  before  the  Senate  I  think 
we  will  perform  a  high  service  for  the 
country  to  debate  the  bill,  so  as  to  pass  a 
good  bill,  one  which  will  do  the  greatest 
possible  good  and  one  which  is  so  sorely 
needed. 

Mr  MANSFIELX)  The  bUl  Ls  not  only 
sorely  needed:  it  is  long  overdue 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes,  it  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  President.  I  see  in  the  Chamber  the 
esteemed  Senator  from  Michigan  iMr. 
Hart  • .  who  again  is  lending  his  support 
to  this  measure.  Bringing  this  legisla- 
tion to  this  stage  of  enactment  has  been 
a  long,  hard  battle.  It  has  taken  years  to 
bring  it  to  this  stage  of  perfection,  and 
at  each  step  along  the  road  Senator  Hart 
has  been  at  hand  when  there  was  hard 


work  to  do.  He  has  given  us  his  help  and 
hi.'^  support. 

I  shall  certainly  continue  to  seek  his 
counsel  and  advice  as  the  debate  pro- 
ceeds. 

Mr  HART  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  for  his  erac;ous  remarks  and 
assure  him  of  my  support  for  this  im- 
portant measure. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr  Prc.-idcnt,  will 
llio  Senator  yield.' 

Mr  DODD  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  ironi  Arkansas. 

Mr  McCLEIXAN  I  call  to  the  Sena- 
tor ^  attention  section  707  of  this  bill, 
which  IS  the  immimity  and  privilege  sec- 
tion I  shuuld  like  to  make  tlus  comment 
about  It: 

In  the  bill  wc  pa.sed  yesterday,  we  re- 
jcaled  all  iiniiiumty  statutes,  and  passed 
in  that  bill  a  title  that  deals  with  iiiimu- 
n.ty  fur  all  offenses.  There  is  a  difference 
between  the  two.  and  .>incc  wc  arc  not 
goms  to  vote  on  this  mea.^ure  today,  as 
I  luidcrstand — 

Mr  DODD  That  is  right. 

Mr  MtCLELLAN  I  mvite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  distinfjuished  Senator  Irom 
Connect. cut  to  the  provisions  of  S.  30, 
pdc>scd  yesterday  by  the  Senate,  whioh 
attempts  to  modify  and  make  uniform  all 
immunity  statutes,  and  I  would  ask  him. 
or  suggCit.  that  he  have  his  staff  review 
that  provision  and  consider  accepting  an 
amendment  to  substitute  those  provisioas 
of  S  30  for  the  provisions  m  section  707. 
This  is  not  critical 

Mr    DODD    No,  I  understand. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  The  idea  is  to  tiy  to 
keep  the  immunity  statutes  uniform  with 
respect  to  all  offenses. 

1  make  that  suggestion  so  that,  over 
the  weekend,  the  staff  and  the  Senator 
can  consider  it.  Tliat.  in  my  judgment,  is 
somethln^  that  we  need  to  do.  to  keep 
our  laws  in  these  areas  as  uniform  as 
possible.  I  make  that  as.  I  hope,  a  con- 
structive suggestion  to   the  Senator 

Mr   DODD   It  is 

Mr  McCLELLAN  I  take  occasion,  now, 
to  commend  the  Senator  and  his  com- 
mittee for  their  very  dedicated  work  in 
bringing  out  this  bill,  in  processing  it 
and  bringini,'  it  to  the  Senate  for  con- 
sideration this  early  in  the  session  of 
Congress.  I  am  sure  that  the  experience 
we  had  with  S  30,  which  was  passed  yes- 
terday. IS  pretty  well  applicable  to  the 
Senators  experience  last  year.  We  all 
worked  hard  to  process  these  bills  and 
get  them  ready.  It  was  not  with  a  foot- 
dragging  attitude  on  cur  part;  it  takes 
a  lot  of  testimony,  and  we  get  into  some 
rather  technical  areas  with  legislation 
dealing  with  crime,  because  i>eople's 
rights  are  involved.  We  try  to  reach  the 
criminal,  the  law  violator,  and  see  that 
he  is  punished,  without  at  the  same  time 
violatine,  trespassing,  or  infringing  upon 
the  civil  rights  and  personal  rights  of 
our  citizens.  It  gets  into  a  delicate  area, 
and  It  takes  a  lot  of  study  and  a  lot  of 
hard  work. 

I  have  not  gone  into  every  detail  of 
this  bill,  but  I  know  the  general  objec- 
tives of  it  I  generally  support,  and  I 
commend  the  Senator  and  his  commit- 
tee for  the  hard  work  they  have  done. 
I  hope  he  will  take  Uie  suggestion  I 
have  made  as  one  that  is  intended  to 
be  constructive  and  not  critical. 


Mr  DODD.  Mr  President,  let  me  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  that  I 
think  all  of  us  in  the  Senate  consider 
hiiii  the  dean  of  law  enforcement.  I  say 
this  in  tribute  to  his  understanding  of 
the  causes  and  cures  of  crime.  His  rep- 
utation, not  only  among  us  in  this  body. 
but  abroad  in  the  land,  is  well  merited. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is  very 
kind  All  I  have  in  mind  is  to  try  to  be 
helpful. 

Mr  DODD.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  ful- 
.some.  but  I  think  what  I  have  said  is 
true,  and  I  think  all  Senators  will  agree 
with  mc. 

For  the  record.  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  was  of  tremen- 
dous help  to  our  committee  in  hammer- 
ing out  this  legislation  as  we  finally  re- 
l)ortcd  It.  I  can  a.ssure  him  that  his 
suggestion  about  the  immunity  and  priv- 
ilege section  in  S.  30  will  be  taken  most 
seriously  by  nie.  Based  on  his  vast  knowl- 
ed(;e  I  can  say  right  now,  without  hav- 
ing had  a  chance  to  go  into  it.  that  this 
IS  probably  what  we  should  do. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  As  the  Senator  will 
remember.  I  supported  this  provision 
wlien  wc  were  processing  the  bill.  I  think 
I  may  have  indicated  to  the  Senator  at 
some  time  that  I  might  have  one  or 
two  amendments  along  this  line,  Just 
to  try  to  be  constructive. 

Mr  DODD.  I  do  remember  that.  I  will 
be  glad  to  consider  any  amendments 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  to  offer 
as  I  am  sure  he  wants  to  improve  this 
bill  in  any  way  he  can. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor and  his  staff  will  consider  it  and  con- 
sult about  it.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
saying  that  many  of  these  young  people 
come  from  adequate  suburban  homes, 
and  some  of  them  are  college  students  on 
the  road  to  professional  careers. 

A  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
survey  of  a  student  sample  in  a  large  uni- 
versity showed  that  in  1967,  21  percent 
of  these  students  had  previous  experi- 
ence with  marihuana.  The  same  sample 
in  1968  revealed  that  57  percent  had  then 
tried  marihuana. 

I  am  sure  if  another  survey  were  taken 
today  the  percentage  woiild  be  even 
higher. 

With  respect  to  sedatives — the  "goof 
balls,"  stimulants — the  "pep  pills,"  and 
tranquilizers — the  "happy  pills."  another 
Institute  survey  in  1967  revealed  that  51 
percent  of  1,028  persons  interviewed  had 
used  one  or  more  of  these  drugs. 

Still  another  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  study  showed  that  as 
many  as  50  percent  of  the  high  school 
students  In  certain  areas  have  had  some 
experience  with  marihuana. 

In  truth  we  do  not  know  how  many 
people  in  this  Nation  abuse  drugs  of  one 
type  or  another. 

Drug  offenses  have  been  called  the 
crimes  without  victims. 

The  criminal  drug  peddler  and  his  vic- 
tim, the  drug  user,  both  take  every  pre- 
caution to  avoid  detection.  This  makes 
drug  law  enforcement  extremely  difScult. 

Drug  crimes  have  the  shape  of  an 
iceberg,  the  bulk  of  which  is  hidden 
from  view. 
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There  are  an  estimated  200,000  to  250.- 

000  heroin  addicts  In  the  United  States. 
There  are  an  estimated  12  million  peo- 
ple who  have  tried  marihuana. 

But  these  numbers  may  still  only  rep- 
resent the  visible  part  of  the  iceberg. 
There  is  an  untold  number  of  other  users 
if  these  drugs  that  simply  cannot  be 
cii  termined  at  the  present. 

There  is  another  unknown  number  of 
users  of  amphetamines,  barbiturates,  and 

1  elated  drugs.  Whatever  the  numbers  in- 
volved, they  are  obviously  substantial. 
In  any  case,  there  appear  to  be  more  than 
enough  customers  for  the  4  billion 
amphetamine  pills  which  are  annually 
diverted  to  the  illegal  traffic.  Legitimate 
medical  use  can  account  for  only  half  of 
the  8  billion  "pep  pills"  produced  annu- 
ally. 

Within  the  past  decades,  we  have  be- 
come a  medicated  society.  Americans  are 
led  to  believe  that  there  is  a  pill  for 
everything,  for  evei-y  ailment,  real  or 
imaginary. 

And  thus  wc  take  pills  to  go  to  sleep, 
to  wake  up.  to  stimulate  our  responses, 
to  quiet  our  nerves,  to  lose  weight  or 
to  gain  weight. 

Our  fascination  with  pills  has  not  been 
an  accidental  development. 

Multihundred  million-dollar  advertis- 
ing budgets,  frequently  the  most  costly 
ingredient  in  the  price  of  a  pill,  have, 
pill  by  pill,  led,  coaxed,  and  seduced  the 
post- World  War  II  generations  into  the 
"freaked-out"  drug  culture  that  is  now 
the  source  of  one  of  our  most  serious 
problems. 

Our  advertising  and  public  relations 
penluses  for  years  have  been  subtle- 
selling  our  young  on  the  comfort,  beauty, 
and  attractiveness  not  only  of  cosmetics, 
but  drugs  of  all  kinds. 

Detail  men  employed  by  drug  com- 
panies propagandize  harried  and  har- 
assed doctors  into  pushing  their  spe- 
cial brand  of  palliative.  "Free  samples" 
in  the  doctor's  office  are  as  common 
nowadays  as  inflated  fees. 

If  there  is  no  connection,  there  is  a 
similarity  in  the  free  sample  "modus 
operandi"  of  the  "drug  detail  man"  and 
the  "dope  pusher." 

Slick  magazines,  gossip  columnists 
and  tlie  fringe  press  for  years  have  fea- 
tured Items  and  articles  about  this  or 
that  movie  star,  socialite,  and  Jet-setter 
and  the  "thing"  they  have  with  pot,  pills, 
and  psychiatrists. 

Too  much  of  America  has  been  sold 
on  imitating  these  "heroes." 

In  the  medicine  chests  in  the  homes 
of  most  teenagers  in  America  there  are 
sleeping  pills,  pep  pills,  and  tranquil- 
izers. 

If  mom  and  dad  use  them  the  rea- 
soning goes,  they  cannot  be  that  bad. 

This,  I  am  convinced.  Is  a  major  cause 
of  tlie  "freaked-out"  generation. 

INADEQUACY    OF   EXISTING    LAW 

Mr.  President,  we  are  forced  to  ad- 
mit that  drug  abuse  has  run  rampant 
among  young  people  despite  the  existing 
law  s  on  the  books. 

Existing  laws  have  failed  to  reduce 
or  even  control  drug  use  and  addiction. 

They  have  failed,  miserably,  to  hold 
the  line  on  the  smuggling  of  opium, 
heroin,    marihuana,    hashish,    cocaine. 


peyote,  and  other  foreign  products 
smuggled  into  this  country. 

They  have  failed  to  control  the  yearly 
diversion  of  9  billion  American-made 
dangerous  drugs,  the  pep  pUls,  sleeping 
pills,  tranquilizers  and  hundreds  of  com- 
binations of  each  that  schoolchildren 
across  the  country  are  popping  into  their 
mouths  like  so  many  raisins. 

They  have  failed  to  separate  the  sick 
heroin  addict  from  the  occasional  mari- 
huana or  pill  user.  Instead,  we  have 
yielded  to  know-nothing  demands  to 
lump  them  all  together  and  throw  them 
into  overcrowded  prisons  where  we 
punish  them  all  alike  instead  of  treating 
them  according  to  their  needs. 

As  if  this  unthinking  approach  were 
not  bad  enough,  we  now  find  that  the 
traffic  in  both  marihuana  and  narcotic 
drugs  is  spreading  to  age  groups  and  eco- 
nomic levels  which  were  previously  drug- 
free. 

This  condition  has  caused  a  fearful- 
ness  to  sweep  neighborhoods  and  com- 
munities much  as  typhoid  and  polio  did 
in  other  years.  This  is  a  fear  that  Is 
causing  further  despair  in  the  ghettos, 
deepening  the  frustration  of  the  city 
workers,  striking  with  unaccustomed 
fury  into  the  middle  class,  and  dismaying 
the  wealthy  and  cultured  and  profes- 
sional families  as  few  problems  in  our 
history  have  done. 

Measured  against  this  trend,  there  is 
really  no  wonder  that  the  stigma  histori- 
cally attached  to  drug  abuse  is  lessening. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  society  is  In 
favor  of  abandoning  all  controls  over 
drugs,  or  of  legalizing  marihuana.  Rath- 
er, people  have  recognized  what  govern- 
ment has  been  afraid  to  see,  or  to  say: 
There  Is  now  In  this  Nation  a  drug  cul- 
ture that  calls  for  a  program  comprising 
more  than  law  enforcement  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  Justice. 

Few  parents  or  teachers  are  willing, 
at  least  at  the  beginning  of  drug  abuse, 
to  turn  their  children  or  students  over 
to  law-enforcement  agencies.  They  need 
a  better  way  out  than  a  2-  or  5-year 
mandatory  prison  sentence. 

I  know  such  families  myself.  They  are 
within  my  circle  of  acquEdntanceship  and 
sometimes  are  close  personal  friends.  I 
know  what  has  happened  to  them — to  the 
fathers,  the  mothers,  the  sisters,  and  the 
brothers.  No  one  can  tell  me  that  it  is 
an  answer  to  say,  "Your  son  has  to  be 
thrown  Into  a  penitentiary  for  years." 

This  Is  why  the  main  thrust  of  the 
penalty  provisions  In  this  new  biU  Is  to 
eliminate  mandatory  minimum  sentences 
for  all  drug  offenses,  except  for  a  special 
class  of  professional  criminals. 

The  new  penalties  will  allow  the  Judge 
to  use  his  discretion  in  his  Imposition 
of  sentences  for  drug  offenders.  It  wtU 
allow  more  severe  sentences  in  the  case 
of  pushers  and  traffickers  In  heroin  and 
a  lesser  sentence  of  up  to  1  year  for  of- 
fenders involved  with  the  simple  posses- 
sion of  marihuana — ^many  times  a  hand- 
ful of  cigarettes.  Many  times  the  subject 
Is  a  high  school  student,  and  many  times 
it  Is  the  first  time  he  has  had  two  or 
three  marihuana  cigarettes  In  his  hand. 
But,  under  the  law,  he  goes  to  prison  for 
2  years,  and  the  Judge  has  nothing  to 
say. 


HIGULIGRTS  OF  THE  CONTROLLED  DANGEBOUS 
SUBSTANCES  ACT 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
we  really  do  not  know  the  total  number 
of  addicts  and  drug  users  in  America  be- 
cause many  people  fail  to  seek  help  for 
their  drug  dependence  for  fear  of  the 
severe  punishment  prescribed  under  pres- 
ent law. 

We  have  allowed  the  drug  problem  to 
keep  growing  far  too  long.  Each  day  we 
hesitate  to  take  action  more  young  people 
are  jeopardized  by  the  multitude  of  dan- 
gerous drugs  that  abound  across  the  land. 

Because  of  these  reasons  I  call  for 
speedy  passage  of  the  bill  before  us,  the 
'Controlled  Dangerous  Substances  Act." 

The  proposed  legislation  will  have  far- 
reaching  and  many-sided  effects  on  the 
drug  situation. 

It  will,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
bring  about  a  unified  approach  to  nar- 
cotics and  dangerous  drug  law  enforce- 
ment. It  will  combine  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  the  Bureau  of  Drug 
Abuse  Control  in  the  Justice  Department. 

I  believe  that  is  where  it  ought  to  be. 

It  will  vest  the  authority  and  respon- 
sibility with  respect  to  the  control  of 
narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  with  the 
Attorney  General. 

It  wtU  coordinate  and  codify  the  pres- 
ent diverse  drug  laws  in  one  compre- 
hensive piece  of  legislation. 

It  will  substantially  reinforce  the  con- 
trols over  the  traffic  in  drugs  by  regulat- 
ing the  manufacture,  distribution,  and 
the  export  and  import  of  narcotics  and 
other  controlled  drugs. 

It  will  include  three  major  tran- 
quilizers of  abuse  in  the  list  of  controlled 
drugs,  librium,  valium.  and  meprobamate. 
There  has  been  a  significant  diversion  of 
these  drugs  into  illegal  charmels  and 
there  is  evidence  they  have  been  sub- 
stantially abused. 

It  will  create  a  committee  to  study  all 
aspects  of  marihuana.  The  committee 
will  be  required  to  report  its  findings  to- 
gether with  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  within 
2  years. 

It  will  improve  drug  law  enforcement 
by  making  it  easier  for  officers  to  enter 
premises  where  large-scale  drug  trans- 
actions are  suspected  to  take  place. 

And  perhaps  most  important,  the  bill 
will  establish  a  more  realistic  penalty 
structure  for  drug  offenses. 

In  the  past  we  have  often  Imposed 
severe  puriishment  on  the  victim  of  the 
drug  traffic,  while  the  criminal  trafficker 
has  remained  beyond  our  reach. 

The  new  law  will  impose  severe  pim- 
ishment  for  the  professional  criminal  in 
the  drug  trade,  but  provide  more  flex- 
ible penalties  for  the  less  serious  drug 
offenders. 

Mr.  President,  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Subcommittee  has  been  involved 
with  the  drug  problem  for  a  long  time, 
long  as  I  have  been  chairman — approx- 
imately 10  years. 

Since  1961  when  I  became  chairman 
we  have  conducted  investigations  and 
hearings  concerning  virtually  every 
phase  of  the  drug  problem. 

As  a  result,  in  1965  we  helped  pass 
the  drug  abuse  control  amendments 
which  established  a  whole  new  machin- 
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ery  for  dnyr  control  under  the  Bureau 
of  Drug  Abuse  Control  I  am  proud  of 
that,  and  the  sutxrommittee  is  proud,  and 
I  think  It  is  entitled  to  be. 

In  1966  I  introduced  for  the  adminis- 
tration S  2152.  which  became  the  Nar- 
cotic Addict  Rehabilitation  Act.  the  first 
Federal  law  to  provide  treatment  in  lieu 
of  punishment  to  addicts 

Each  of  the  above  laws  became  a  land- 
mark in  the  history  of  drug  control. 

Mr  President,  the  bill  we  consider  to- 
day, the  'Controlled  Dangerous  Sub- 
stances Act  of  1969."  will  have  equally 
far-reaching  effect.s.  More  than  any  law 
before  it,  this  act  will  bring  us  closer 
to  an  effective  management  of  the  ex- 
plosive drug  situation  in  this  country. 

KXPlJkNATION    OF    THE    TTTlJtS    OF    THE    ACT 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President.  I  will 
.summarize  the  contents  of  each  of  the 
titles  in  the  bill. 

TTTLE    I 

Title  I  sets  forth  the  findings  and  dec- 
larations which  established  the  need  for 
this  legislation.  It  also  defines  the  terms 
used  in  the  bill. 

More  specifically,  this  title  reaffirms 
the  Federal  Government  s  role  in  drug 
control.  Basically  this  role  is  to  regulate 
the  legitimate  drug  trade  to  prevent  di- 
version of  medically  useful  dangerous 
drugs  into  illegitimate  channels  and  to 
help  reduce  the  criminal  traffic  in  all 
narcotic  and  dangerous  drugs  on  the 
local,  national,  and  international  level 

Under  this  title  we  also  recognize  that 
many  of  the  drugs  covered  in  the  bill 
are  necessary  to  maintain  the  health 
of  the  American  people  However.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  when  misdirected  and 
abused  the  medically  useful  drugs  as 
well  as  the  nonmedical  drugs  present  a 
senous  danger  to  the  population. 

TrrLX  n 

Title  n  separates  all  of  the  substances 
controlled  under  the  act  into  four  sched- 
ules and  vests  the  authority  for  admin- 
istering the  act  in  the  Attorney  General 

I  At  this  point  Mr.  Allen  look  the  chair 
as  Presiding  Officer  > 

Mr  DODD.  Mr  President,  these  sched- 
ules of  drugs  are  based  on  the  degree 
of  their  abuse  potential,  known  effects 
of  the  drug,  degree  of  harmfulness.  and 
the  level  of  accepted  medical  use  Each 
of  these  schedules  correspond  to  the  pen- 
alties established  under  title  V.  Viola- 
tions involving  the  more  dangerous  drugs 
such  as  the  hard  narcotics  are  subject  to 
more  severe  penalties  than  offenses  in- 
volving the  less  harmful  substances. 

Let  me  make  a  point  here  regarding 
the  other  provision  of  this  title  dealing 
with  the  administration  of  the  act. 

There  has  been  some  controversy  over 
whether  or  not  the  Justice  Department 
has  the  medical  knowledge  and  expertise 
to  schedule  and  reschedule  the  different 
drugs.  I  beheve  this  difficulty  is  resolved 
by  another  provision  of  this  title  which 
requires  the  Attorney  General  to  seek 
advice  from  the  Secretary  of  HeaJth, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Scien- 
tific Advisory  Committee  on  decisions  re- 
lating to  adding,  deleting  or  rescheduling 
of  the  controlled  drugs. 


TrriE  ni 

Title  III  regulates  the  manufacture, 
distribution,  and  dispensing  of  controlled 
drugs. 

The  objective  here  is  to  cstabli.sh  the 
registration  of  persons  involved  m  the 
legitimate  drug  trade,  to  provide  for  rec- 
ords, reports,  order  forms  and  prescrip- 
tions to  cover  the  dispensing  and  other 
tran.sactions  involvinu  controlled  drurs. 

This  title  also  authorizes  Uie  Attorney 
General  to  establish  production  quotas 
for  the  more  dangerou.s  drugs  in  sched- 
ules I  and  II,  such  as  morphine  and 
methadone,  which  would  be  consistent 
with  the  medical,  .scientific,  and  indus- 
trial needs  of  the  United  States. 

All  of  these  provisions  are  designed  to 
reduce  the  diversion  of  drugs  from  the 
legitimate  course  of  commerce  and  use 
mto  illegal  channels.  This  is  important 
in  the  face  of  evidence  that  about  half 
of  the  annual  production  of  ampheta- 
mine and  barbiturate  drugs,  or  between 
8  and  9  billion  pills,  have  been  diverted  to 
nonmedical  use. 

These  regulations  will  also  help  reduce 
the  illegal  manufacture  and  traffic  in 
these  drugs  emmating  from  clandestine 
laboratories. 

Tm.E  rv 

Title  IV  regulates  the  importation  and 
exportation  of  controlled  drugs. 

The  Attorney  General  is  required  to 
restrict  the  importation  of  drugs  to 
amounts  nece.ssary  for  medical,  scientific, 
and  other  legitimate  purpo.ses 

The  controls  are  particularly  .strict  on 
the  importation  of  narcotics. 

Some  concern  has  been  expressed  that 
any  importation  of  narcotics  might  in- 
crease the  danger  of  diversion  and  lead 
to  unfavorable  changes  in  price  struc- 
tures for  drugs  with  a  narcotic  content. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  bill  contains 
adequate  safeguards  against  such  eventu- 
alities since  added  Importation  of  nar- 
cotics would  be  possible  essentially  only 
in  emergency  situations  that  threaten 
the  medically  required  supply  of  such 
drugs 

We  went  into  thLs  with  great  care  and 
heard  from  the  Attorney  General  and 
others  in  the  Department  of  Justice,  from 
competent  lawyers  outside  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  I  am  completely  satisfied 
that  we  are  right  about  this. 

Equally  strict  controls  are  Imposed  on 
exportation  of  the  drugs  controlled  under 
the  bill,  particularly  narcotics. 

Exportation  is  subject  to  specific  cri- 
terion involving  legitimate  need,  safe- 
guards against  diversion  and  misuse,  and 
to  proper  clearance  of  such  exportation 
by  the  Attorney  General  Exportation  of 
narcotic  drugs  is  further  restricted  to 
countries  that  are  parties  to  interna- 
tional treaties  on  drug  control. 

TTTLE    V 

Title  V  deals  with  the  penalties  for 
drug  violations  established  under  this 
act.  Specific  penalties  are  5et  forth  for 
illegal  manufacture,  distribution,  dis- 
pensing. Importation,  exportation,  pos- 
session and  related  offenses. 

This  Is  an  important  section  of  the 
bill  since  It  establishes  much  more  real- 
istic penalties  for  drug  law  violations. 


The  new  penalties  were  established  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  existing  hiph 
penalties  and  particularly  the  mandatory 
minimum  sentences  have  failed  to  con- 
trol or  reduce  the  drug  problem. 

The  main  thrast  of  the  new  provisions 
is  to  eliminate  mandatory  minimum 
penalties  for  all  violations  except  for  a 
new  category  of  professional  criminals 
involved  in  major  trafficking  in  drup.s — 
a  new  category,  new  only  in  the  sen.sA 
that  it  is  identified. 

The  profe.ssional  criminal  is  subject  to 
a  penalty  of  a  mandatory  5-year  sentence 
to  life  and  a  fine  of  $50,000.  The  penalty 
doubles  for  the  .second  offense,  that  is.  10 
years  to  life  and  a  $100,000  fine.  There 
can  be  no  suspension  of  sentence,  proba- 
tion, or  parole. 

Other  offenders  are  penalized  without 
mandatory  sentences.  Those  selling 
schedule  I  and  II  narcotics  such  as  heroin 
and  opium  can  draw  a  sentence  of  up  to 
12  years  and  a  possible  fine  of  $25,000.  For 
schedules  I.  II,  and  III  sales  of  non-nar- 
cotics such  as  marihuana,  "pep  pills'  and 
the  like,  the  sentence  is  up  to  5  years  and 
a  possible  fine  not  exceeding  $15,000.  A 
special  parole  term  of  from  2  to  3  years  is 
required  for  each  of  the  above  offenses. 
Violators  are  eligible  for  suspended 
sentences  and  probation. 

Offenses  relating  to  the  less  serious 
drugs  in  schedule  IV.  such  as  the  codeine 
cough  syrups,  are  subject  to  a  sentence  up 
to  1  year  and  a  possible  fine  up  to  $5,000 
Here,  again,  the  sentence  can  be  sus- 
pended and  probation  and  parole  are 
available. 

Second  offenders  in  any  of  these  cate- 
gories can  receive  up  to  twice  Uie  penalty 
provided  for  first  offenses. 

There  are  several  provisions  directed 
at  the  problem  of  first  offenders  and 
minor  drug  violators.  They  include: 

A  first  offender  provision  relating  to 
possession  that  allows  a  conditional  dis- 
cliarge  of  the  criminal  proceedings  upon 
fulfillment  by  the  offender  of  any  terms 
and  conditions  imposed  by  the  court; 

A  provision  that  possession  for  one's 
own  use  of  any  controlled  drug  would  be 
treated  as  a  misdemeanor  subject  to  a 
possible  sentence  of  up  to  1  year  and  a 
fine  of  up  to  $5,000.  Suspended  sentence, 
probation  and  parole  are  allowed.  Second 
offenses  could  double  the  penalty;  and. 

A  provision  to  limit  the  penalties  for 
sale  or  other  distnbution  of  .small 
amounts  of  marihuana  This  is  intended 
to  cover  the  type  of  situation  where  a 
college  student,  for  example,  gives  away 
one  or  two  marihuana  cigarettes,  re- 
ceiving payment  only  to  cover  his  cost  of 
the  marihuana. 

That  title  covers  the  broad  range  of 
sentencing  and  I  think  gives  us  a  much 
more  realistic  way  of  dealing  with  this 
aspect  of  the  drug  problem.  We  would 
not  have  the  situation  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  spoke  of  this  morning  of 
some  youngster  getting  20  years  in  prison 
because  he  had  two  or  three  marihuana 
cigarettes  in  his  possession.  That  situa- 
tion was  finally  rectified,  but  It  took  a 
great  deal  of  notoriety  in  the  press  and 
the  action  of  Senators  from  that  State 
and  the  Governor  to  get  this  matter 
straightened  out. 
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That  should  not  happen.  That  does 
not  help  us  in  getting  this  problem 
solved.  I  think  we  can  do  better  thtm 
that  and  that  is  what  this  bill  before  us  is 
designed  to  do. 

This  title  further  provides  specific 
penalties  ranging  from  fines  to  several 
years  imprisonment  for  civil  or  criminal 
violations  by  those  involved  in  the  legit- 
inntc  drug  trade. 

Typical  offenses  in  this  area  would 
involve  counterfeiting,  failure  to  keep 
records,  illegal  transfer  of  dmgs,  and 
misrepresentation. 

This  provision  is  here  only  because  our 
studies  and  our  investigations  demon- 
strate that  something  has  got  to  be  done. 
There  are  people  who  will  counterfeit 
drugs  or  who  will  falsify  records  and 
they  must  be  brought  to  book. 

Finally,  there  is  a  provision  doubling 
the  penalty  that  would  otherwise  be  im- 
posed for  persons  at  least  18  years  old 
who  distribute  drugs  to  persons  under  18 
who  are  at  least  3  years  their  junior. 

I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  labor  that 
oar  very  hard.  That  is  the  kind  o:  thing 
that  has  to  be  severely  punished.  And 
this  is  the  most  effective  wav  in  which  to 
do  it. 

TITLE     VI 

Title  VI  sets  up  certain  administrative 
provisions  for  implementing  the  act. 

It  authorizes  the  Attorney  General  to 
provide  educational  and  research  pro- 
grams, to  cooperate  with  State  and  local 
agencies  in  implementing  this  act.  to  ap- 
point an  advisory  committee  of  experts 
to  advise  him  on  the  scheduling  of  drugs 
and  to  hold  hearings,  and  Issue  sub- 
penas  as  part  of  his  enforcement  activi- 
ties. 

The  title  further  provides  for  judicial 
review  of  the  Attorney  Generals  deci- 
sions under  this  act.  This  is  important 
because  some  concern  has  been  expressed 
in  the  subcommittee  regarding  the  wide 
scope  of  the  Attorney  General's  author- 
ity with  respect  to  this  law. 

TITLE    VH 

Title  VII  establishes  certain  enforce- 
ment provisions. 

Notably  the  title  provides  for  search 
warrants  which  allow  entrj'  without  no- 
tice into  premises  for  the  purpose  of 
seizing  drugs  and  other  property  that 
might  otherwise  be  destroyed,  or  to  pro- 
tect human  life. 

The  argument  for  this  provision  is 
simple.  Since  drugs  can  be  easily  de- 
stroyed and  since  apprehension  of  seri- 
ous traffickers  is  the  best  way  to  control 
the  drug  problem,  this  so-called  no- 
knock  provision  is  an  invaluable  aid  to 
our  narcotic  agents. 

This  title  also  provides  for  administra- 
tive inspections  and  warrants,  for  sei- 
zure of  certain  property  nvolved  in  drug 
offenses,  for  privilege  and  Immimity 
against  self-incrimination  of  certain  wit- 
nesses and  for  prior  notification  in  some 
cases  t*"  persons  to  be  prosecuted  under 
this  act. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  here  that  this 
morning  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  called  to  my  attention  on  the 
fioor  the  fact  that  we  have  now  passed 
8  30  which  has  a  very  good  provision 
with  respect  to  privileges  and  immiml- 
ties,  and  he  suggested  that  we  look  at  it 


I  think  the  Senator  is  absolutely  right.  It 
is  my  intention  to  determine  if  that  por- 
tion of  this  bill  should  conform  with  the 
the  same  provisions  of  S.  30. 

Fiu'ther  this  title  places  the  burden  of 
proof  on  defendants  to  rebut  the  Gov- 
ernment's presumption  of  violation  of  the 
act,  it  protects  Federal  enforcement  offi- 
cers from  liability  for  drug  enforcement 
activities  and  it  allows  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds  for  informants  exposing 
violations  of  the  act. 

TITLE    VIII 

Title  VIII  creates  a  committee  of  ex- 
perts to  study  all  aspects  of  the  mari- 
huana problein. 

These  include : 

Identification  of  th?  gaps  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  marihuana; 

A  study  of  the  medical  and  social  as- 
pects of  marihuana; 

A  study  of  the  extent  and  nature  of 
marihuana  use; 

A  study  of  the  effects  and  pharmacol- 
ogy of  marihuana : 

A  study  of  the  relation  marihuana  use 
has  to  crime  and  delinquency ;  and 

A  study  of  the  relation  between  mari- 
huana and  the  use  of  other  drugs. 

I  consider  this  study  one  of  the  most 
important  provisions  of  this  legislation. 
If  we  are  ever  going  to  tmderstand  this 
widely  used  drug  and  if  we  are  ever  go- 
ing to  learn  how  to  control  it.  this  study 
is  vital  to  that  end. 

I  remember,  it  was  2  years  ago,  that 
our  subcommittee  conducted  hearings 
involving  narcotics.  We  heard  from  ex- 
pert witnesses,  physicians,  scientists,  so- 
ciologists, educators. 

When  we  got  through,  I  remember  say- 
ing to  Senators  that  I  did  not  see  how 
we  could  legislate  on  this  question  be- 
cause of  the  state  of  the  record.  There 
was  such  a  conflict  of  opinions  on  the 
part  of  these  eminent  scientists,  edu- 
cators, and  physicians. 

This  is  really  how  this  provision  came 
to  be  written  into  the  bill . 

As  a  result  of  this  experience,  we  found 
it  was  just  impossible  to  legislate  ade- 
quately until  we  knew. 

The  study  is  to  be  completed  within 
24  months  of  the  effective  date  of  the 
act  at  which  time  the  committee  will 
submit  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent a  report  with  its  recommendations 
on  the  control  of  marihuana. 

At  that  point,  the  Congress  will  be  in 
a  much  better  position  to  decide,  once 
and  for  all,  how  it  wants  to  handle  the 
many-sided  marihuana  problem. 

TtTLS   IX 

Title  IX  contains  miscellaneous  pro- 
visions. 

It  repeals  other  laws  which  are  re- 
placed by  this  act;  it  sets  forth  certain 
changes  in  the  United  States  Code;  and, 
it  provides  that  the  act  does  not  affect 
proceedings  pending  under  previous  laws. 
It  also  establishes  severability  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  It  provides  appropria- 
tions and  sets  down  the  effective  date  of 
the  new  law. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  major 
provisions  of  the  bill.  We  considered  them 
in  lengthy  hearings  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  and 
we  considered  them  for  several  daj-s  in 
the  full  Judiciary  Committee. 


I  outlined  the  need  for  speedy  action 
on  this  bill. 

I  am  certain  that  the  public  and  par- 
ticularly the  parents  of  our  young  people 
want  this  law  passed  without  delay. 

I  get  letters  from  my  constituents  and 
I  get  letters  from  constituents  of  other 
Senators  from  across  the  land  urging 
action  on  the  drug  problem.  We  all  get 
this  kind  of  mail  and  when  we  go  home 
we  hear  about  it. 

I  do  not  believe  this  bill  contains  ma- 
jor controversies.  There  are  some  differ- 
ences about  the  bill  but  they  can  be 
hammered  out  on  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Most  importantly,  I  want  to  say  that 
this  is  really  a  nonpartisan  bill.  This  is 
not  a  party  matter  and  it  never  was.  It 
was  not  a  party  matter  in  subcommittee 
or  in  the  full  committee  and  it  is  not 
now. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  <Mr. 
Hruska)  and  I  worked  together  in  intro- 
ducing this  bill.  Many  people  contrib- 
uted to  making  this  legislation  possible 
in  the  Senate.  Many  people  put  in  a  lot 
of  time,  effort,  and  work.  Many  Sen- 
ators helped  tremendously.  I  cannot 
think  of  a  Senator  who  has  not  at  one 
time  or  another  said  something  to  me 
about  thio  problem  and  who  has  not 
offered  to  be  of  help.  This  was  not  un- 
usual on  this  bill.  We  could  not  afford 
politics  in  this  matter  and  politics  never 
came  up. 

The  passage  of  the  measure  has  been 
repeatedly  called  for  by  the  administra- 
tion and  the  President.  The  Attorney 
General  wants  this  bill  passed.  He  knows 
the  need  for  it  and  he  wants  to  get  at  the 
problem. 

I  say  this  because  I  fervently  hope  we 
can  act  favorably  on  the  bill  in  the  short- 
est possible  time  because  just  as  that 
clock  ticks  off  another  5  minutes  another 
youngster  in  the  United  States  is  ar- 
rested for  a  drug  offense.  I  say  we  cannot 
afford  this  extravagant  wa^e  of  our 
young  people. 

I  see  the  diiiinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrdi  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Micliigan  'Mr. 
Griffin  i  in  the  Chamber.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  wish  to  speak? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  will  yield 
briefly.  I  have  a  very  few  remarks  to 
make  and  a  statement  that  I  shall  put 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  have  concluded  my  re- 
marks at  this  time.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  for  his  statement  today  out- 
lining this  measure  and  for  the  leader- 
ship which  he  and  other  Senators  on 
his  committee  have  provided  in  bringing 
the  measure  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  agree  with  him  that  the  support  for 
this  measure  is  not  partisan  and  reaches 
across  the  aisle  that  divides  the  party. 

There  has  been  some  criticism,  per- 
haps, that  the  bill  did  not  reach  the  floor 
sooner,  but  I  realize  at  the  same  time  that 
members  of  the  committee  did  work  verj- 
diligently  in  hearings  that  were  neces- 
sai-y.  Now  that  the  bill  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate, I  think  we  should  commend  those 
who  have  brought  it  here  and  do  our 
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lx-,t  to  sec  that  it  Is  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate as  quickJy  as  possible  and  in  the  most 
elective  form  possible.  I  wish  to  indicate 
XV  .--iren:  sarPJrt. 

Mr  President,  the  last  flgniflcant  leK- 
L-lauon  to  be  enacted  by  Consjress  deal- 
in-  wiUi  the  druj  problem  m  the  United 
£:t,.Ucs    was    the    Drug    Abuse    Contro 
•\n-ndments  of  1933.  This  law  amended 
ihi?  Federal  Food.  Drvitr,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  to  bring  under  Federal  control  sey- 
c.^  cla  ses  of  i-buse  drugs  not  previously 
covered  mcluding  central  nerv.u.5  system 
slimulanti.   depressants   and   hr.llucino- 
ECIV-.  .\ithough  the  Drug  Abu^e  Control 
Amendments   were   subsec.uenily   modi- 
fied scme-.vhat  in  1968.  in  essence,  the 
law  tcdav  is  ven.-  much  th.it  which  was 
enacted   3   years   a^'o    And   yet.   we   aU 
know    that   during    that    5-year   period 
from  1963  to  the  present  tinie,  the  drug 
abu.-.e   problem  has  continued   to  grow, 
and  to  infest,  and  aflect  sections  of  our 
society  which  for  years  had  enjoyed  an 
unmunity  by  isolation. 

For  years,  too  many  people  have 
looked  upon  drug  abuse  as  a  character- 
istic of  an  alien  society,  something  for- 
eign sometiung  to  be  abhorred  but  some- 
thing that  represented  no  threat  to  our 
own  way  of  life. 

Well  I  would  not  be  saying  anythin? 
today  to  take  ncte  of  the  fact  that  drug 
abuse  is  no  longer  confined  to  remote  or 
isolated  segments  of  cur  society  Unfor- 
tunately, the  problem  is  found  almost 
everywhere  today 

There  is  an  increasing  public  aware- 
ness of  narcotic  use,  and  there  are  new 
eflorts  to  try  to  break  thus  chain  of  mis- 
ery   We  hear  of   half-way   houses  and 
methadone       mamtenance       programs. 
These   are   worthy   efforts   that   deserve 
strong  support    Some  of  the  programs 
and  efforus  already  in  effect  are  impres- 
sive and  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good. 
But,  previously,  the  steps  which  have 
been  tAken  are  not  enough  The  quantity 
of  abuse  drugs,  available  on  the  Illicit. 
market,   on    the   street   cjrners,   in    the 
schoolyards,  at  truck  stops,  has  Increased 
at  an  alarming   rate.  Uterally   tons  of 
these  drues  are  confliscated  each  year  and 
removed  from  the  ilUcit  market  by  local. 
SUte      and     Federal     law-enforcement 
agencies.  The  Federal   Bureau  of  Nar- 
coUcs  and  Dangerous  Drut-'s  advises  that 
the  source  of  a  large  percenUge  of  these 
drtigs  is   the   legitimate  drut;   industry. 
and  that  they  are  diverted  from  the  legit- 
imate industry  Into  illicit  channels  of  dis- 
tribution m  the  United  SUtes  by  a  vari- 
ety of  means  Still  other  dangerous  drugs 
are  lawfully  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  and  exported  to  foreign  countries 
only  to  end  up  back  in  the  United  States 
in  the  illicit  street  traffic. 

The  question  now  is  what  can  be  done 
to  prevent  and  eliminate  this  illicit  traf- 
fic in  dangerous  drugs?  I  believe  that  an 
imporunt  part  of  the  bill  before  as— 
the  controlled  Dangerous  Substances  Act. 
This  bill  includes  strict  regulatory  pro- 
vLsicns  aimed  at  preventing  the  illicit  di- 
version of  drugs  and  stopping  the  Illicit 
now  of  dangerous  drugs  nto  the  United 
States  from  other  countries.     »^ 

Title  m  of  the  act  sets  up  strict  reg- 
istration requirements  for  those  who 
manufacture,  distribute,  or  dispense  any 
controlled  dangerous  substance.  The  At- 


torney General  will  be  authorized  to  in- 
spect the  e.-tab!i.shment  of  a  reuistrant 
or  applicant  for  registration  to  insure 
that  he  is  conforming  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  cr  will  be  able  to  do  so 
If  he  is  registered 

In  determining  whether  or  not  to  grant 
a  request  for  regi.>-tratif n  the  Attorney 
General  Ls  to  consider  the  general  cri- 
teria of  rubUc  intoie.'-l  and  our  interna- 
tional cbliratK  ns    He  will  also  consider 
whether  the  rcpstrant  would  mainl.Tin 
effective  c-ntrcls  anain.-^t  diversion  of  the 
controlled    dangerous    sub- tanccs    into 
ether  than  legitimate  medical,  scientific, 
or  indu.vtnal  chnnels.  The  Attorney  Grn- 
eral   would  consider   the   record  of   tlie 
rclstrant,  and  whether  he  hRs  ronsi.^t- 
enlly  compH'-d  with  applical;le  Federal, 
State,  and  local  law- 
Title  IV  cant.iins  rrstrxtu.ns  on  both 
the  imoortation  and  the  exporUtion  t.f 
certain  controlled  dan-eious  substances 
Although   the  controls  hcse  aie  aimed 
primar  Iv  at  the  contrcl  of  narcotic?,  the 
law   will    also  enccmt^ass   a    number   of 
dangerous  nonnarcotic  substances.  Sec- 
fon  40t  snccfically  foibids  tlie  importa- 
tion of  nearly  all  contrrllcd  dangerous 
.substanc':'s    into   t!ie   United   States    for 
transshipment  to  other  countries  with- 
out prior  approval  oi  tlie  Attorney  Gen- 
eral.  And.   in   any   event,   the   Attorney 
General  must  be  given  advancrd  notice 
cf    a:iv    Importation   for    tran.-sliipmcnt 
ev  n  if  approval  lias  been  granted. 

Other  features  cf  the  b!ll  a'm  at  pre- 
ventin-;  diversion  by  requirin'?  strict  rec- 
ordkeenlng  Those  who  handle  or  manu- 
facture ccntrclled  dansierous  substances, 
with  few  exceptions,  arc  required  to 
m.amtam  detailed  records  of  rece  pU  and 
disbursements  Records  will  be  available 
for  in-spectlor.  bv  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs  Failure  either  to 
k""P  the  records  rr  make  them  available 
for' inspection  will  subject  the  violator 
to  .severe  penalt  es  including  forfeiture 
of   his  supply   of   controlled   dangerous 

A  new  recordkeeping  feature  added  by 
this  bill  is  the  requirement  for  an  Inven- 
tory  of   all    controlled   dangerous   s  ib- 
stances  at  least  one?  every  2  years.  This 
•^-"m^nglv  simple  provision  should  prove 
to  be  a  valuable  aid  in  stopping  diversion 
before  it  gets  out  of  hand.  Once  an  in- 
ventory has  bef  n  Uken,  InvesUgators  of 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Dru!js  will  have  a  firm  starting  point  to 
determine  the  actual  quantities  of  drugs 
a    part'cular    registrant   should   be   ac- 
countable    for     Subscqurnt    drug     ac- 
countability aud  ts  will  not  deal  in  ap- 
proximations, but  rather  in  very  precise 
figures   This  wtU  be  an  aid  to  both  the 
lesit-mate  dealer  in  dangerous  drugs  and 
those  charged  with  the  enforcement  of 
the  drug  laws  The  legitimate  dealer  will 
benefit  s-nce  he  will  receive  accurate  ad- 
vance notice  of  shortages,  possibly  due 
to  thefts  by  his  employees,  so  that  he 
can  take  corrective  acUon  before  Incur- 
r  ng  a  larre  financial  loss.  Law  enforce- 
ment will  benefit  both  by  the  deterrent 
effect  of  evcryon-^  knowing  that  subsUn- 
Ual  shortages  will  be  subject  to  Federal 
Investigation  and  by  enabling  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  build  prosecutable  cases 
where     the     situation     warrants    such 
action. 


Time  will  tell  how  cfToctivc  this  Icgs- 
lat;on  will  be  as  a  tool  in  tho  battL-  to 
brum  drug  abu.se  under  control.  Perhaps 
It  will  not  pioMdc  a  perfect  or  cjmpletc 
an.swor  to  this  dflicuit.  perplcxmp  prob- 
km  But  enactment  of  this  leji.-!at:on 
c:rtainly  w«jiild  be  a  Ions  st.'P  m  t!ic 
ric^'t  dliccticn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlic  bill 
L:,  open  to  amcndnviu. 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr.  Pr-^.dont,  I  a  'f  unn  i- 
imou.s  con=ent  that  the  name  of  the  dis- 
tinguished .senior  ecn^a.ir  Iroin  Mas- 
sachusetts 'Mr.  Ken  :EnYi  be  r.ddrd  as  a 
cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  436  to  .'  . 
3246  lins  amondnvnl  i.;  su'ivi.tud  bv 
my  elf.  and  is  now  cosponsored  by  a  ma- 
jority of  til?  members  oi  t.ic  Judici.iiy 
Committee.  The  nine  members,  a  nia- 
jority  of  th.c  ccmmitt:c  which  no-.v  co- 
sponior  the-  amendment,  arc  Mr.  B.^vit. 
Mr  BuRDi.K.  Mr.  Cook,  Mr  Ex-stlano, 
Mr  F'oNi-.  Mr.  Hvni,  Mr.  M.Mn:\s,  and 
Mr  Kesnedy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wilho  it 
obj'Ction.  it  i.s  so  ordered. 

Mr,  ERVIN  Mr  Prc-;ident.  I  do  not 
caic  to  make  the  main  argument  en  my 
amendment  now.  but  I  will  call  it  up 
later,  and  ask  that  it  be  made  the  pend- 
ing business. 

Evidently,  the  Departn  cnt  of  Justice 
thinks  my  amendment  has  a  lot  of  merit 
becau.^c  two  of  its  staff  members  pre- 
pared a  66-nage  statement  to  try  to  jus- 
tifv  a  provision  of  this  bi'l  which  would 
make  it  lawful  for  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers in  naicotic  cases  to  emulate  the 
exam'-le  of  burglars  and  enter  the  dwell- 
ing houses  of  citizens  without  notice, 
cither  by  stealth  or  by  force. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  said  he  will 
net  present  his  major  argument  now.  I 
know  how  serious  this  matter  is  and  how 
strongly  he  feels  about  it.  For  myself,  I 
am  compelled  to  say  that  I  have  an  open 
mind  on  this  proposal.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
placed  in  the  position  of  an  advocate  of 
or  as  the  one  pressing  for  action.  This  is 
one  of  the  toughest  questions  I  have  faced 
•^ince  I  have  been  in  this  body.  I  am  con- 
stantly a.skmg  myeelf.  What  price  do  we 
rut  on  our  precious  constitutional  protec- 
tions? Is  the  circomstance  v.hich  con- 
fronts this  Nation  at  this  hour  with  re- 
spect to  drug  abuse  so  bad  that  we  ere 
willing  to  pay  the  price  of  impairing  our 
constituUonal  protections,  or  not?   On 
the  one  hand  I  say  to  myself,  better  that 
1  OCO  peddlers  escape  than  that  one  de- 
cent man  be  hurt  by  the  Infringement  of 
his  constitutional  rights. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  am  distressed  at 
the  death  and  destruction  thcee  dope 
peddlers  wreak  on  our  cliildrcn  and  I 
wcnder  if  we  should  not  give  our  law- 
enforcement  people  every  pocsible  chance 
to  put  the  dope  peddlers  behind  bars. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
whom  I  greatly  respect  as  an  outstanding 
constitutional  lawyer,  is  not  in  an  adver- 
sary proceeding  here.  I  certainly  am 
going  to  approach  this  matter  as  one  who 
wants  to  hammer  it  out  by  discussion  and 
by  debate,  not  in  an  adversary  manner. 
I  hope  that  Is  the  climate  in  which  we 
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can  move.  So  I  am  happy  that  the  Sen- 
ator will  put  his  amendment  over  until 
the  first  of  the  week. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
make  one  or  two  statements  about  my 
amendment.  First.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  able  and  distinsuished  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  who  has  labored  to 
pet  a  law  which  would  protect  society 
a'.;ainst  the  fearful  traflSc  in  marihuana 
and  other  drugs  covered  by  this  act. 

I  would  like  to  ab.solve  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  from  responsibility  for 
inclusion  of  this  "no  knock"  provision. 
It  did  not  originate  with  him.  and  it  was 
not  in  the  legislation  which  he  intro- 
duced, but  it  is  legislation  which,  for 
some  strange  reason,  is  sharply  advocated 
by  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  De- 
partment, in  my  opinion,  wishes  to  strike 
down  by  this  act  one  of  the  most  basic 
rights  of  all  American  citizens — a  right 
which  was  extolled.  Ions  generations  be- 
fore America  was  discovered,  by  the 
prophet.  Micah.  In  the  fourth  verse  of  the 
fourth  chapter  of  Micah,  the  prophet 
speaks  of  the  time  w  hen  every  man  shall 
have  a  right  to  dwell  under  his  own  vine 
and  under  his  own  fig  tree,  with  no  one  to 
molest  him  or  make  him  afraid. 

For  the  life  of  me.  I  cannot  understand 
why  the  Department  of  Justice  should  be 
so  desirous  of  strikins^  down  the  right  of 
American  citizens  to  enjoy  privacy  in 
their  own  homes. 

Four  of  the  Supreme  Court  Justices,  in 
the  case  of  Ker  against  California.  374 
United  States  23,  said  flatly  that  this 
"no  knock"  provision  will  be  unconstitu- 
tional as  applied  to  virtually  every  nar- 
cotic case  that  will  arise  under  it.  I  do 
not  know  why  the  Department  of  Justice 
insists  on  including  In  the  bill  a  provi- 
sion which,  instead  of  aiding  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law.  will,  in  the  long 
run.  impede  law  enforcement.  This  Is 
true  because  it  will  give  every  person 
entitled  under  the  law  to  this  protection 
against  such  search  an  opportunity  to 
raise  the  question  as  to  whether  any  in- 
formation or  evidence  which  was  ob- 
tained was  obtained  In  violation  of  the 
fourth  amendment. 

I  stand  on  the  proposition  that  every 
man's  home  should  be  his  castle,  and 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
In  Its  zeal  to  enforce  a  sp>ecific  criminal 
statute,  should  not  go  on  record  as  mak- 
ing it  legal  for  law  enforcement  oflacers 
to  enter  the  private  homes  of  American 
citizen  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
burglars  now  enter. 

A  great  English  statesman.  William 
Pitt.  Earl  of  Chatham  referred  to  this 
problem  prior  to  the  writing  of  the  fourth 
amendment.  There  was  a  debate  in  the 
Parliament  on  searches,  incident  to  the 
enforcement  of  an  excise  tax  on  cider, 
that  undertook  to  allow  officers  in  Eng- 
land, in  order  to  discover  where  the  peo- 
ple were  manufacturing  cider  without 
paying  an  excise  tax,  to  have  access  to 
their  homes  without  search  warrants  or 
without  apprising  them  of  their  pres- 
ence, or  their  purpose,  or  their  author- 
ity. 

I  stand  on  what  William  Pitt  said  at 
that  time: 

The  poorest  man  may  In  his  cottage  bid 
defiance  to  all  the  forces  of  the  Crown.  It 
m»y  be  frail — Its  roof  may  shake — the  wind 


may  blow  through  it — the  storm  may  enter — 
the  rain  may  enter — but  the  King  of  England 
cannot  enter — all  his  force  dares  not  cross 
the  threshold  of  the  ruined  tenement! 

I  submit  that  one  of  the  basic  rights 
of  the  people  is  to  be  able  to  enjoy 
privacy  in  their  own  homes,  and  not 
have  their  homes  searched  under  process 
of  law,  unless  the  officer  of  the  law  has 
a  search  warrant  based  on  facts  which 
are  the  truth,  and.  when  he  knocks  at 
the  door,  apprises  the  person  of  his  pur- 
pose and  tells  him  that  he  has  the  au- 
thority of  a  search  warrant  to  enter. 

Under  section  702(b).  to  which  I  ob- 
ject and  to  which  my  amendment  ts 
directed,  an  officer  of  the  law  can  break 
in  a  man's  house  without  advising  iiim 
that  he  is  there  ana  without  ever  telling 
him  that  he  is  an  officer  of  the  law  and 
without  ever  telling  him  he  has  a  search 
warrant. 

Under  the  decisions  of  every  State  of 
this  Union,  and  under  the  decisions  in 
England — from  which  oui-  common  law- 
is  derived — a  householder  under  those 
circumstances  has  the  right  to  kill  an 
officer  of  the  law  who  attempts  to  enter 
under  those  circumstances,  and  his  kill- 
ing under  the  law,  under  those  decisions, 
would  be  justifiable  homicide. 

The  fourth  amendment  states: 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  sh.iU 
issue,  but  upon  probable  fause.  supported  by 
oatli  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describ- 
ing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons 
or  things  to  be  seized. 

Under  this  bill,  which  is  an  excellent 
bill  in  all  other  respects,  an  officer  would 
have  to  get  a  search  warrant,  but  he 
would  not  have  to  tell  anybody  he  had  it. 
The  only  way  he  could  get  a  search  war- 
rant in  995  cases  out  of  a  thousand  would 
be  to  swear  to  facts  which  were  false  at 
the  time  they  were  sworn  to;  that  is. 
that  the  occupants  of  the  house  would 
destroy  the  evidence,  the  narcotics  or  the 
marihuana,  if  he  did  not  break  into  the 
house  without  notice  to  them. 

It  is  an  absurdity  to  maintain  that  an 
officer  who  goes  before  a  judge  or  a  U.S. 
Commissioner  for  a  search  warrant  at 
a  place  which  may  be  miles  and  miles 
from  the  house  to  be  searched  can  have 
any  knowledge  that  the  people  are  going 
to  destroy  the  narcotics  which  they  ob- 
tained for  their  own  use  or  for  peddling 
to  others,  when  they  do  not  even  know 
he  is  coming  and  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  issuance  of  the  warrant. 

I  say  it  is  an  unreasonable  search  and 
seizure  in  itself  for  an  officer  of  the  law. 
armed  with  a  search  warrant,  to  conceal 
that  fact  from  the  occupant  of  the  house 
and  to  break  into  the  house  without  no- 
tice to  the  owner. 

While  I  deplore  the  use  of  mai-ihuana, 
I  think  it  is  better  to  preserve  the  liber- 
ties of  American  citizens  as  basic  as 
those  set  forth  in  the  fourth  amendment 
than  it  is  to  get  one  or  two  persons  for 
violating  the  law. 

If  all  the  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  were  present  at  the  time  the 
bill  was  acted  on,  this  provision  would 
have  been  stricken  out,  because  nine  of 
them^a  majority — ^have  joined  in  this 
amendment  to  strike  it  out. 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  ERV^N.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  If  the  Senator  has  not 
concluded.  I  do  not  want  to  interfere  with 
his  statement. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  may  go 
ahead. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  did  not  want  to  interrupt 
the  Senator 

I  believe  I  am  correct  when  I  say  that 
the  66-page  de)cument  you  referred  to  is 
an  article  written  by  Michael  R,  Sonnen- 
reich  and  Stanley  Ebner.  This  is  the  same 
document  that  I  had  reviewed  several 
weeks  ago.  This  is  a  law  review  article, 
submitted  for  publication  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Well,  it  was  written  for  a 
twofold  purpose.  The  first  purpose  is  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  wants  to  make  it  lawful  for  offi- 
cers who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of 
enforcing  the  narcotics  law  to  enter 
dwelling  houses  of  our  citizens  just  as 
burglars  now  enter  them.  That  ts  the 
first  purpose  for  its  being  produced  here 
on  the  eve  of  the  consideration  of  this 
measure:  and.  as  a  second  purpose,  they 
hoped  to  find  a  law  review  that  would 
publish  it. 

Mr.  DODD.  It  was  written  by  two  dis- 
tinguished lawyers.  I  happen  to  know 
Mr.  Michael  Sonnenreich.  who  is  a  first- 
class  legal  scholar.  He  has  been  of  great 
help  to  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Cormecticut 
in  the  idea  that  the  authors  are  very  dis- 
tinguished lawyers,  even  though  they 
write  this  at  this  particular  time  for  the 
purpose  of  robbing  American  citizens  of 
one  of  their  most  basic  constitutional  and 
legal  rights. 

I  do  submit,  however,  that  they  could 
devote  their  fine  legal  talents  to  a  better 
cause  than  that  of  trying  to  induce  the 
Senate  to  adopt  a  provision  which  will 
make  it  lawful  for  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers to  enter  the  private  homes  of  Amer- 
icans in  like  manner  as  burglars  now 
enter  them;  and  that  is  precisely  what 
this  no-knock  provision  does. 

I  thank  the  Senator.  I  wish  to  call  up 
my  amendment,  though  I  do  not  care  to 
make  my  main  argument  on  it  at  this 
time. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   4  36 

I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  436,  and 
ask  that  it  be  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin).  for  himself  and  others,  proposes 
an  amendment  (No.  436)  to  delete  sub- 
section <b)  of  section  702. 

(The  language  proposed  to  be  stricken 
is  as  follows:) 

(b)  Any  officer  authorized  to  execute  a 
search  warrant  relating  to  offenses  involv- 
ing controlled  dangerous  substances  the 
penalty  for  which  is  imprisonment  for  more 
than  one  year  may.  without  notice  of  his 
authority  and  purpose,  break  open  an  outer 
or  inner  door  or  window  of  a  building,  or 
any  part  of  the  building,  or  anything  there- 
in, if  the  Judge  or  United  States  Magistrate 
issuing   the  warrant    is  satisfied   that   there 
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U  probable  cause  to  believe  that  If  such 
notice  were  Ui  be  given  tne  property  tou^lit 
in  Ibe  case  may  b«  eiisUy  and  quickly  de- 
i:royod  cr  Uupjsed  of.  vz  Uirtt  diingcr  to 
the  life  cr  Umb  of  the  cfflcer  or  aiu  Uicr  m.\y 
r.-MiIt,  and  h;is  included  In  the  warr.int  a 
d  r'cMon  thflt  the  omcer  executlrs;  it  shall 
lot  be  required  to  give  such  nuUce:  Pro- 
tiiifd  Tii.it  nnv  ottictr  acuug  under  such 
Vw-rrant.  shull.  as  so..n  as  practicable  alter 
Citer.ng  the  }renil..>s,  Identify  himself  and 
f'.\e  the  reasons  and  authority  for  his  en- 
t.-R.-i.c   up.-U  tne    preml.ses 


Mr  DODD.  Mr.  PreMrient  1  had  not 
intended  to  speak  again  ihi.s  morning, 
but  I  thuik  I  am  required  to  s;iy  some- 
thin.^  abLUt  this  article  p.epaied  by  Mr. 
Michael  R.  Sonnenreich  and  Mr  Stan- 
lev  Ebner.  to  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  re- 
fcrod.  As  I  said,  both  of  these  men  are 
distini;uished  legal  scholars:  responsible 
officers  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
who  have  worked  closely  with  the  sub- 
committee and  have  been  of  great  help 
In  the  preparation  of  the  bill. 

Because  the  article  exammes  in  ex- 
haustive deUil  the  constitutional  im- 
plications of  this  provision,  which  cer- 
tainly is  an  important  part  of  the  pro- 
posed regiilation.  I  Uimk  it  should  be 
presented  to  the  Senate,  and  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  will 
agree  It  certainly  should  be  considered 
by  Members  of  this  bcdv  as  they  ap- 
proach their  decision  with  respect  to  this 
legislation. 

I  wotild  point  out  that  I  came  away 
from  each  of  my  conversations  on  this 
subject  with  Mr  Sonnenreich.  in  par- 
ticular with  a  clear  impression— and  I 
am  sure  this  can  be  said  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolma  as  well— that  Mr. 
Sonnenreich  is  very  sensitive  to  the  con- 
sUtuUonal  quesUon  involved  here  I 
think  his  atutude  is  that  this  no-knock 
provision  is  designed  as  an  effective  tool 
to  be  used — carefully  used,  and  discrlm- 
Inately  used— by  Federal  officers  who 
are  called  upon  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act.  because  of  the  most 
peculiar  set  of  circumstances  Involved  in 
thia  parUcularly  difficult  field. 

The  pectiliar  circumstances  are  that 
in  this  category  or  class  of  crimes,  the 
professional  peddler  or  the  professional 
refiner  of  heroin,  for  example,  can  very 
easily  dispose  of  evidence  by  throwing 
It  In  a  sink  or  washing  it  down  a  drain, 
or  puttuig  It  in  a  toilet,  before  law  en- 
forcement  cfflcers.    using   all    dispatch. 
can  get  in  with  a  proper  search  warrant. 
This  poses  a  great  problem  to  our  nar- 
cotic officers  and  that  Is  the  reason  for 
the  proposal    This  is  why  I  said  a  few 
minutes    earlier    to    the    Senator    from 
North  Carolina  that  it  is  a  question  the 
Senate  has  got  to  decide.  But  I  wanted  to 
say  that  these  great  lawyers— and  I  know 
this  IS  true— are  very  much  concerned 
about  the  matter  and  are  not  just  nishing 
in  and  brushing  away  constitutional  pro- 
tections  They  do  not  Intend  to  do  any 
.such  thing;  but  they  have  struggled  with 
the  problem,  and  their  article  Is  an  at- 
tempt to  shed  some  light  on  the  subject. 
Mr   President,  the  article  "No-Knock 
and  Non-Sense,"  as  I  have  said,  was  writ- 
ten by  Michael  R.  Sonnenreich  and  Stan- 
ley Ebner.  both  responsible  officers  with 
the   Justice  Department,   and   it   deals 


ci'.rectlv  with  section  702h'.  known  as 
the  no-knock  provision  of  the  Controlled 
DanRerou.s  Substances  .\ct  of  1969. 

Becau.-^e  the  article  examines  in  ex- 
haustive deUil  the  constitutional  impli- 
cations of  this  provision  which  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  propo.sed  regulation. 
it,  would  not  lor  this  reason  bo  suitai  ? 
lor  presentation  en  the  Senate  floor. 

I  hate  conseri'ieiUlv  abndrod  and  dl- 
pested  the  nnpers  views  to  provide  Sena- 
tors viith  a  ready  undemandinr;  of  both 
it.s  contends  and  tiio  intent  of  the  pro- 
po.sed IcKislatuni.  I  will  ask  that  the 
entire  article  be  printed  at  the  end  of 
mv  remarks  for  tho.>^e  who  wish  to  read 
It  in  Its  entirety  however,  I  feel  that 
the  followuii?  IS  an  accurate  presentation 
of  the  paper's  hiKhliKhts: 

It  1.S  essential  that  we  are  realistic  in 
onr  a'lproat-h  to  this  provision:  it  .should 
r.  I  be  crnsidered  rait  cf  a  television 
script  that  ccnuires  up  visions  of  klcked- 
m  doors,  sinister  police  invading  rest- 
drnres  in  the  dark  of  nittht  and  other 
ppparitions  characteristic  of  a  police 
state  Rather,  the  no-knock  provision  is 
designed  as  an  efTertive  tool  to  be  used 
ritscriminatelv  by  Federal  ofT.cers  who 
are  called  upon  to  enforce  the  many  pro- 
vL'^ions  of  this  act. 

One  is  tempted  to  consider  this  pro- 
vision of  doubtful  con.stitutional  validity, 
m  view  of  the  fourth  amendment's  pro- 
hibition against  unrea-sonablc  search  and 
seizures  and  the  Implied  risht  of  privacy. 
The  right  of  privacy  is  the  right  of  an 
individual  to  be  left  alone,  to  be  shielded 
from  unwarranted  sovemmental  intru- 
sions  But  the  framers  of  our  Constitu- 
tion recognized  tliat  there  arc  times  when 
an   individual  can  be  deprived  of   this 
substantive    riyht.   The   execution   of   a 
valid  search   warrant  at  times  se'erely 
contracts  an  individuals  risht  to  privacy; 
It  may  even  disappear  altogether.  To  pro- 
tect the  individual  in  tins  event  the  fram- 
ers of  our  Constitution  require  that  any 
search  and  seizure  must  be  reasonable  to 
b?  valid.  What  we  are  really  talking  about 
when    referring    to    section    702ib>.    Is 
whether  an  unannounced  entry,  pursuant 
to  judicial  authorization,  is  reasonable. 
The  authors  submit  that  it  Is  suid  that 
therefore  there  can  be  no  question  as 
to    the    constitutional    vahdity    of    this 
sub.section 

Cntics  of  this  provision  may  assert  that 
for  a  search  to  be  reasonable  and  thus 
within  constitutional  bounds,  notice  of 
authority  and  purpose  must  be  given 
prior  to  the  actual  execution  of  a  warrant. 
This  is  a  general  rule,  but  it  is  not  with- 
out exception.  Some  29  States  allow  for 
unannounced  entry  either  by  statute  or 
judicial  exception  to  the  common  law 
rule  in  cases  where  notice  of  authority 
and  purpose  could  lead  to  the  destruction 
of  the  evidence  sought.  Other  SUtes 
allow  for  unannoimced  entries  in  cases 
where  there  are  ■exigent'  circiunstances. 
The  no-knock  provision  we  are  consid- 
ering in  this  bill  reasserts  the  general 
principle  that  reasonableness  of  a  search 
demands  nouce  of  authority  and  purpose. 
However,  it  goes  fiu-ther  and  codifies 
some  of  the  exceptions  to  this  general 
rtile.  As  menUoned  earlier,  the  only  cases 
where  a  no-knock  warrant  may  be  judi- 
cially authorized  U  when  notice  of  au- 


tliority  and  purpcse  would  either  lead  to 
the  destruction  of  the  evidence  sought  or 
pLuo  ihp  olliccrs  cxccutin'r  the  warrant 
in  dani-er  of  bodily  harm.  In  effect,  th:s 
provision  is  a  con'ressional  declaration 
tliat  under  those  narrowly  defined  cir- 
cumstances, notice  of  authority  and  pur- 
po.se  can  b  dispensed  with  and  th;^  sca.ch 
still  remain  within  the  bounds  of  reason- 
ableness. 

Jud'ing    from    past     experiences    in 
narcotic    and    danscrous   drug    law   cn- 
foic'^inent,    Congress    could     rationally 
ju.  tify  these  two  exceptions  as  necessary 
lor  effective  law  enforcement.  What  wc 
are  saying  is  tlial  under  circumstances 
v.here  prior  notice  would  lead  to  destruc- 
tion of  evidence  or  would  endanger  the 
lives  of  officers  executinc;   the  warrant, 
an  unannounced  or  forceable  entry  will 
not  invalidate  the  search  as  unreason- 
able. Wt   are  a.sked  to  make  these  two 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule  becau.se 
past  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
evidence   has   often   been   destroyed   or 
officers   injured  because   they   were  re- 
quired to  Rive  notice  of  authority  and 
purpose  prior  to  making  an  entry. 

The  no-knock  provision  dees  not  com- 
pel Ub  to  impose  a  loose  standard  which 
would  cause  indiscriminate  abuse  by  law 
enforcement  officers.  We  will  establish  a 
general  finding  that  notice  of  authority 
and  purpose  can  lead  to  destruction  of 
evidence  or  injury  to  officers.  An  addi- 
tional provision  requires  that  a  neutrsd 
judge  or  magistrate  must  make  a  specific 
finding  of  either  of  these  two  possible 
events  In  each  individual  ca.'^e.  Before 
notice  of  authority  and  purpose  can  be 
dispensed  with,  the  judge  or  magistrate 
issuing  the  warrant  must  be  satisfied  that 
there  Is  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
such  groimds  exist.  He  must  specifically 
find  probable  cause  to  believe  that  either 
destruction  of  the  evid'-nce  or  Injury  to 
the  agents  will  result  if  notice  of  author- 
ity and  purpose  Is  given. 

Probable  cause  requires  more  thsm 
mere  generalities:  it  requires  specific 
facts.  A  no-knock  warrant  under  the  pro- 
posed provision  could  not  be  issued  solely 
because  most  drug  traffickers  keep  their 
supply  of  drugs  in  a  place  where  they  can 
be  easily  disposed  of.  More  specificity  will 
be  required  by  the  definition  of  probable 
caure.  Information  regarding  the  actual 
location  of  the  drugs,  the  tj-pe  and  quan- 
tity, or  the  propensity  of  the  suspect  to  be 
violent  will  have  to  be  known  by  the 
agents  and  shown  to  the  judge  when  they 
apply  for  a  warrant. 

The  question  really  settles  down  to  a 
moral,  rather  than  legal  judgment  as  to 
whether  or  not  "no-knock '  should  be 
permitted.  Weighing  the  values  of  pri- 
vacy, potential  for  violence  and  the  need 
to  preserve  evidence  in  drvig  cases,  it  is 
evident  that  no-knock  authority  is  not 
only  necessary  but  essential  within  the 
framework  of  this  Federal  drug  proposal. 
It  will  set  out  the  statutory  requirements 
Instead  of  placing  reliance  on  common 
law  doctrines.  Thas.  law  enforcement  has 
a  source  on  which  to  rely  in  this  area. 
The  authors  empliasize  that  the  statute 
requires  the  interposition  of  a  Judge  or 
magistrate  before  no-knock  authority 
can  be  obtained  in  executing  a  warrant 
This  judicial  supervision  has  been  re- 
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pcatcdly  favored  by  the  Supreme  Cotirt 
and  should  be  required  in  this  situation. 

The  authors  conclude  that  the  time  has 
come  to  stop  theorizing  about  cases  ^lat 
h?.ppcn  daily  in  local  law  enforcement. 
V'hat  is  needed  now  is  meaningful  reac- 
tion, not  unwarranted  speculation.  Only 
then  is  the  fourth  amendment  upheld  and 
the  population  protected. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  insert  the  full  article 
1:1 1'  e  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
\t  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

No-Knock  and  Non-Sense,  an  Alleged 

Constitutional   Problem 

(By  Michael  R.  Sonnenreich*  and 

Stanley  Ebner* •) 

(Note. — This  article  has  been  submitted 
for  publication  to  a  Law  Review  and  Is  In 
response  to  the  Minority  Report  of  Senator 
Ervln  and  Senator  Hart  on  S  3246  (The  Con- 
trolled Dangerous  Substances  Act).) 

INTBODUCTION 

On  July  16,  1969.  the  Nixon  Administration 
sent  to  the  Congress  a  major  revision  of  the 
existing  Federal  narcotic  and  dangerous  drug 
laws  entitled  the  "Controlled  Dangerous  Sub- 
stances Act."  Hearings  have  been  held  In  the 
Senate  and  much  verbiage  has  passed  under 
the  bridge.  Along  with  discussions  concerning 
penalties,  industry  regulation  and  research, 
one  item  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention, far  more  than  anyone  involved  with 
the  proposal  thought.  Prom  the  first,  "no- 
knock"  was  the  lead  for  newspaper  articles 
concerning  the  bill.  It  became  Immediately 
apparent  that  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  mls- 
X  Information  about  this  "no-knock"  authority 

^5  and  its  Impact  on  the  average  citizen.  Visions 

**  of  kicked  in  doors,  sinister  police  Invading 

residences  in  the  dark  of  night  and  other 
visions  of  the  "police  state"  sprang  to  mind. 
In  addition  to  this  popular  concept,  the  only 
formal  disagreement  to  come  out  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee,  which  reported 
favorably  on  the  Controlled  Dangerous  Sub- 
stances Act  and  recommended  passage,  con- 
cerned no-knock  and  questioned  its  consti- 
tutionality. 

To  place  the  issue  In  proper  perspective. 
this  article  has  been  wTltten.  The  Intent  Is 
to  first  trace  the  historical  origins  of  "no- 
knock"  generally  under  common  law  and 
then  to  analyze  state  statutes  dealing  with 
it.  Also  analyzed  Is  the  Federal  posture,  stat- 
utory and  case  law,  as  to  this  method  of 
entry.  Lastly,  the  article  focuses  back  on  the 
Controlled  Dangerous  Sul>6tance8  Act  and 
its  "no-knock"  provision,  section  702(b).  It 
Is  the  opinion  of  the  authors  that  the  sec- 
tion is  In  fact  a  realistic  compromise  between 
those  who  favor  the  common  law  exception  in 
Its  totality  and  those  who  insist  that  such 
authority  is  an  unconstitutional  Invasion  of 
privacy. 

I.    HISTORICAL    DEVELOPMENT    OF    "THE    KNOCK" 

A  Common  Law:  A  man's  home,  mortgaged 
though  it  may  be.  has  long  been  consld- 
ereu  under  Anglo-American  tradition  to  be 
his  castle.  This  being  the  case,  unreason- 
able invasions  of  the  domicile  are  speclfl- 
callv  prohibited  by  our  Constitution.'  How- 
ever, long  before  the  framers  of  this  docu- 
ment set  quill  to  Ink,  the  courts  of  Eng- 
land had  found  it  necessary  to  deal  on  a 
rei;ular  basis  with  the  Issue  of  the  King's 
right  of  entry  Into  private  dwellings.  The 
resulting  difficulties  can  be  Illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  ancient  maxim  which 
proclaims  that  "Every  man's  house  Is  his 
castle"  Is  matched  In  age  by  the  maxim 
t:.at.  "The  King's  keys  unlock  all  doors."  ■ 
Actually,  these  maxims  relate  to  different 
processes:   the  former  applying  to  civil  ac- 
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tlons.  and  the  latter  to    those  of  a  criminal 
nature. 

A  fifteenth  century  statement  of  the  rule 
Indicates  that  for  a  felony,  or  suspicion  of 
same,  one  may  break  Into  the  dwelling 
house  to  take  the  felon,  for  it  Is  for  the 
common  weal  and  to  the  interest  of  the 
King  to  take  him;  but  It  is  otherwise  as 
to  debt  or  trespass  and  the  sheriff  or  any 
other  may  not  break  into  one's  dwelling 
to  take  him  for  It  Is  only  for  the  private 
Interest  of  the  party.* 

The  most  familiar  statement  of  the  com- 
mon law  rule  Is  contained  in  Semayne's 
Case:  • 

"In  all  cases  where  the  Kin?  is  a  party, 
the  sheriff  (if  the  doors  be  mt  ep'Tii  may 
break  the  party's  house,  either  to  arrest 
him.  or  to  do  other  execution  of  the  King's 
process.  If  otherwise  he  cannot  enter.  But 
before  he  breaks  it.  he  ought  to  signify 
the  cause  of  his  coming  and  to  make  re- 
quest to  open  the  doors." 

Thus  it  was  that  "the  knock,"  or  an- 
nouncement of  purpose,  was  enunciated  sis 
a  specific  obligation  in  connection  with 
authorized  entry  Into  private  dwellings,  even 
though  the  opinion  actually  concerned  a 
writ  issued  in  a  civil  case.  The  u^e  of  the 
word  "ought"  In  the  last  sentence  of  the 
dictum  should  be  noted  here  for  future 
reference,  as  It  relates  to  a  central  issue 
within  thv:  framework  of  this  paper. 

During  this  period  in  English  history,  au- 
thorities differed  among  themselves  as  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  a  breaking 
of  doors  could  occur.  Coke,  for  example,  ex- 
pressed the  view  in  his  Fowth  Institutes 
that  a  warrant  to  break  open  a  house  in  a 
search  for  a  felon.  Issued  upon  suspicion, 
was  against  the  Magna  Carta  and  decisions 
of  the  courts,  and  that,  in  any  event,  a  writ 
was  a  necessary  requirement  for  the  break- 
ing of  a  house.'  Hale,  however,  evidently 
felt  that  a  constable  had  the  power,  without 
a  warrant,  to  break  open  a  door  to  arrest 
when  a  felony  had  actually  been  committed. 
He  also  Indicated  that  where  a  suspected 
felon  took  flight  and  entered  a  house,  a  con- 
stable could  break  In  without  a  warrant  if 
"the  door  will  not  be  opened  upon  demand 
of  the  constable  and  notification  of  his 
business."  • 

While  the  debate  continued  at  the  Intel- 
lectual level,  and  rules  changed  from  time 
to  time.'  It  Is  apparent  that  houses  were  In 
fact  being  entered  on  a  sufficiently  Indis- 
criminate basis  to  contribute  to  a  general 
feeling  of  vmcertalnty  and  discontent  with 
the  procedures.  And  again.  It  wsls  the  later 
employment  of  the  so-called  "writs  of  as- 
sistance" during  colonial  days,  warrants 
which  will  be  discussed  later  In  greater  de- 
tail, which  pointed  to  a  parting  of  the  ways 
between  the  colonies  and  Mother  England. 
The  common  thread  of  resistance  which  runs 
throughout  this  pre-Constltutlonal  period 
respecting  any  Government  or  Royal  right 
to  break  and  enter  private  dwellings  does 
not.  however,  focus  upon  the  necessity  for 
the  giving  of  prior  warning  or  announce- 
ment of  purpose.  Rather,  the  concentration 
Is  upon  the  justification  for  the  breaking  or. 
In  other  words,  the  "reasonableness"  of  the 
forced  entry. 

The  relevant  difficult  questions  which  con- 
cerned judges  and  legal  scholars  shared  three 
to  four  hundred  years  ago  were  queries  such 
as:  was  there  a  warrant?  was  there  hot 
pursuit?  was  the  commission  of  a  felony 
observed?  was  there  an  immediate  threat 
of  violence  or  danger  to  the  law  enforce- 
ment official?  and  was  there  a  previous  no- 
tice of  authority  and  purpose?  • 

Within  the  context  of  the  above  circum- 
stances, the  phraseology  used  In  Semayne's 
Case,  supra,  becomes  more  significant  as  an 
expression  of  seventeenth  century  legal  phil- 
osophy In  England.  The  sheriff  "ought"  to 
signify  why  he  Is  about  to  execute  the  King's 
process  before  be  breaks  and  enters  to  do 


so.  But  the  broadest  examination  of  English 
law  and  precedent  discloses  no  evidence  that 
such  a  suggestion  was  ever.  In  fact,  a  re- 
quirement which  would  render  the  subse- 
quent entry  legal  and  avoid  future  reper- 
cus'^lcns  Bgain.st  the  sheriff  cr  other  party.  For 
too  Ions  has  this  case  been  read  ciit  of  con- 
text and  beyond  its  intentions.  To  lenore  the 
precatory  wordinj  used  is  to  add  insuU  to 
Injury. 

B.  Statutes:  In  America,  the  common-law 
rule  of  Semayne's  Case  was  generally  fol- 
lowed in  early  decisions.  The  Massachusetts 
S\ipreme  Court  made  a  point  of  emphasizing 
a  citizen's  right  to  be  free  from  forcible 
eii'ry  Into  his  home  for  civil  arrest  pur- 
poses,' although  there  is  some  questions  as 
to  whether  this  p.-onouncement  was  neces- 
s.iry  to  the  decision.  It  was  recognized,  how- 
ever, that  force  could  be  used  when  the 
entry  v.as  made  to  seize  specific  goods  as 
under  writs  of  attachment.-'  It  was  also  rec- 
ognized as  early  as  1822  that.  If  notice  was 
in  fact  a  general  requirement,  there  were 
cises  where  it  did  not  apply.  One  of  these 
was  clearly  enunciated  by  a  Connecticut 
court  in  Read  v.  Case,^^  which  held  that  im- 
minent danger  to  life  eliminated  the  need 
to  provide  notice.  Furthermore,  a  later  Ken- 
tucky case  indicated  that  no  notice  was  re- 
quired In  criminal  cases,  since  the  "offender" 
would  then  be  presented  with  an  opportunity 
to  avoid  the  process  of  the  law.-'  The  con- 
tinuing uncertainty  regarding  the  notice  or 
announcement  aspect  in  criminal  cases  is 
illustrated  by  an  examination  of  Common- 
wealth V.  Reynolds,^^  which  attempted  to 
summ^.r.ze  the  law  by  stating  that  an  officer 
could  always  break  and  enter  after  an- 
nouncement of  purpose  and  refusal,  but  that 
not  all  cases  had  Imposed  an  Initial  require- 
ment of  notice  on  officers. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century.  States  have 
begun  to  enact  statutes  specifically  dealing 
with  the  authority  of  an  officer  to  break  and 
enter  in  order  to  make  an  arrest.  The  table 
at  Appendix  A  contains  a  listing  by  State  of 
the  various  statutes  regarding  authority  for 
forced  entry  to  execute  search  or  arrest  war- 
rants. Although  initially  the  vast  majority 
of  these  statutes  expressly  required  notice 
in  some  form  prior  to  forcible  entry,"  a  more 
recent  trend  has  been  toward  the  elimination 
of  the  notice  requirement  under  specified 
conditions. 

California 

California  has  developed  a  fairly  stringent 
approach  to  noncompliance  with  the  "knock 
and  notice"  provisions  of  its  penal  code.  The 
California  statute  Is  almost  Identical  to 
18  U.S.C.  3109,>=  and  its  court  decisions  have 
developed  a  basis  for  the  statute  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  have  the  Federal  courts. 
In  addition,  California's  large  number  of 
decisions  In  this  area  have  palced  It  in  a 
position  of  leadership  for  a  great  many  other 
States  which  have  Identical  or  very  similar 
statutes."'' 

Section  844  of  the  California  Penal  Ccxie 
provides,  "to  make  an  arrest,  a  private  per- 
son, if  the  offense  be  a  felony,  and  In  all 
cases  a  peace  officer,  may  break  open  the 
door  or  window  of  the  house  in  which  the 
person  to  be  arrested  is.  or  In  which  they 
have  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  him  to 
be,  after  having  demanded  admittance  and 
explained  the  purpose  for  which  admittance 
Is  desired." 

On  Its  face,  the  statute  was  merely  a  codi- 
fication of  common  law  and  as  such  the  very 
fact  that  the  common  law  exceptions  were 
omitted  would  seem  to  have  precluded  any 
form  of  "no  knock"  arrest  or  search.  How- 
ever, in  1956,  compliance  with  the  statute 
was  interpreted  by  the  California  high  court 
In  People  v.  Afoddoi,'"  and  People  v.  Afartin," 
to  be  excused  under  the  common  law  excep- 
tions to  the  rule  of  announcement."  Thus, 
announcement  before  arrest  was  excused  If 
the  facts  known  to  the  officer  before  his  en- 
try were  sufficient  to  support  his  good  faith 
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belief  that  conipUanoe  wuuld  1 1 1  have  in- 
cre.i>ed  Ms  peril  or  (2t  frustrated  the  arrest 
In  iliat  case  and  m  a  series  of  similar  cases 
wnicU  foKowed  Maddox.  destruction  of  evi- 
dence *.is  .tddeU  ai  another  ground  for  non- 
c.>iiipli.ince  witft  section  844  or  Us  warrant 
counterpart  se%.-tiun  1531  •  The  destructioo 
except. on.  however,  was  generally  limited  to 
narcotics  and  bookmaking  paraphernalia 
ba^ed  on  the  aisumpuon  thiv  by  the  very 
n  luire  of  these  Items,  they  were  easily  dis- 
pensable But  t;ie  courts  went  one  step  fur- 
ther in  narcotic  cases,  which  comprised  the 
built  of  the  cases  m  this  area,  by  not  requir- 
ing any  showing  whatever  of  panic uiar  ex- 
igencv'as  would  generally  be  requftcd  to 
excuse  compliance  with  the  kno.ic  or  notice 
provisions  of  its  statutes  For  a  while  alter 
Maddoi.  the  California  courts  failed  lo  grant 
suppres.sion  motions  on  unlawful  entry 
ple.wi  Finally,  m  1967  In  an  abrupt  reversal 
of  this  trend,  the  California  Supreme  Court 
In  People  v    Gasteio  -  held.  we  have  ex- 

cused compliance  with  the  statute  m  accord- 
ance with  established  common  law  exceptions 
to  the  notice  and  demand  requlreinen-s  on 
the  b&-.ls  of  the  specific  facts  Involved  No 
such  basis  exists  for  nullifying  the  statute  m 
all  narcotics  cases  and.  by  logical  extension, 
in  all  other  cases  involving  easily  dlspt*able 
evidence  '  By  so  doing,  the  court  clearly 
foreclosed  noncompliance  with  the  statutory 
requirements  of  knock  and  notice  when  such 
noncompliance  was  based  solely  on  the  po- 
lice ofBcers  general  experience  relative  to 
the  disposabiUty  and  the  kind  of  evidence 
sought  and  the  propensity  of  otTenders  lo 
elTect  disposal  ■■   • 

■Just  as  the  police  must  have  sufBciently 
particular  reason  to  enter  at  all.  so  must  they 
have  some  particular  reason  to  enter  in  the 
manner  cho.sen  -•  The  court  further  stated 
that  the  particular  reason  for  the  mode  of 
entry  had  to  be  based  on  the  speclBc  facts  of 
the  case  such  as  would  lead  a  police  officer  to 
reasonably  conclude  that  the  occup.tnts  of 
the  place  to  be  searched  had  resolved  to  afTect 
disposal  Ui  the  event  of  police  intrusion  ■• 

A  month  and  a  half  later,  in  MextfJ  v 
l/nitrd  States:-  the  United  Stales  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit,  ciimg  the 
Gosrefo  case  as  ruling,  suppressed  evidence 
seued  in  a  raid  on  a  bookie  '  operation  where 
officers.  ■  .  .  had  no  reason  for  omitting  a 
prior  announcement  of  their  identity  and 
purpose  except  general  knowledge  that  de- 
Blructlon  of  evidence  ;betUng  slips)  was 
likely  in  this  type  of  offense. 

The  court,  quoting  from  G<iiteXo.  further 
suted  that  ■Under  the  Fourth  Amendment, 
a  specific  showing  must  always  be  made  to 
Justify  luiy  kind  of  police  action  attempting 
to  disturb  the  security  of  people  in  their 
homes  Unannounced  forcible  entry  is.  in  it- 
self, a  serious  disturbance  of  that  security 
and  cannot  be  Justified  on  a  blanket  basis 
Otherwise  a  constitutional  test  of  reitsonable- 
ness  would  turn  only  on  practical  expediency 
and  the  amendment  s  primary  safeguard  - 
the  requirement  of  partlcularlly--would  be 
lost  ■• 

It  at  once  became  apparent  that  the 
Gaxlelo  case  on  the  State  level  and  the  Meyer 
case  on  the  Federal  level  were  redefining  the 
constitutional  and  practical  limits  of  the 
knock  and  announce  rule  in  a  fairly  strict 
manner.  But  the  California  court  retreated 
slightly  from  its  strict  poslUon  in  Ga.ifefo 
using  the  Brennan  dissent  In  Afer  by  allow- 
ing noncompliance  when  officers,  just  prior 
to  entry,  were  able  to  detect  activity  from 
within  the  residence  which  might  lead  them 
to  reasonably  conclude  that  the  occupanu 
within  were  then  engaged  in  the  destrucUon 
of  the  evidence  sought" 

In  People  v  Roaales."  and  again  In  Crevfn 
V  Supreme  Court  of  t>ie  County  of  Santa 
Clara."  the  court  attempted  to  clearly  de- 
lineate the  parameters  of  excusable  nocom- 
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pllttiice  with  the  knock  and  notice  require- 
ments  of   section   844   and   section    1531     In 
Kosaif^.   It  defined    the   constltulloniil   ba-sls 
of  the  announce»ment  requirement  The  court 
quoting   from   Justice   Brennan  s   dissent    in 
Krr   V     Caii/orriio   '    stated      that    |thls|    re- 
quirement is  the  esstnL-e  which  sa!eguard|s| 
Individual    liberty"    but    the   court   went   on 
to  ^tate   thai  such  rules  reflect   not   only   a 
concern  for  the  rights  of  persons  suspected 
i>f  crimes  but  also  for  llie  security  of  Inno- 
cent persons   who  may   be  on   the   premises. 
The  court  also  quoted  from  Miller  but   did 
not  apply  the  ii  tually  certain  test,  applying 
instrad  the  reasonable  gcK>d  faith  belief  test 
as  tj   the  exceptions   to   the  anntamccment 
requirement  so  long  as  such   belief  was  ac- 
ci-nipanied  by  more  than  peiifral  knuwledije 
as   to   the  comparative  case   in  dl.'^poslng  of 
n  ircotlcs    In  Greicn.  the  court  stated   that 
the  reasons  f.ir  the  announcement  rule  were 
twofold    AkuIii,  quoting   from   Miller    it   first 
ni.ted    thai      the    reverence   of   laws   for   the 
indlviauals  rii^ht  of  privacy  in  his  house  |  are 
paramount).  '  and  second  quoting  from  Sab- 
bath V    United   Statea  '    11  expounded   upon 
the  public  policy  argument  of  discouraging, 
whenever    possible,    creation    of    situation  > 
conducive   to  violence       It   went   un   to  ^tate 
that  subs'antlal  compliance  with  the  knock 
and  notice  rule  required  at  least  an  identi- 
fying announ'  emenl   by  officers  even   if  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation  would  have  pre- 
vented   a   statement    of    purpose    This,    the 
court   stated,   was  as   far  as   the  c.ise   wtaild 
stretch    the    term      substantial    compliance" 
for  excusing   the   police   from   the  mandates 
of  section   844  and  sc<:tlon  513   of   the  penal 
code 

Thus  the  California  court  placed  the 
Fourth  Amendment  in  a  fairly  prominent 
p>slllon.  restricting  to  a  great  degree  the 
latitude  of  discretion  previously  accorded 
to  law  enforcement  authoritirs  But  the  re- 
strictions have  been  fairly  realistic,  leaving 
the  court,  rather  than  a  formallstlc  rule, 
the  arbiter  of  new  situations  arising  out  of 
searches  and  arrests  This  approach  Is  far 
m-'re  flexible  than  the  District  of  Columbia  s 
approach  which  rejects  most  Judicial  excep- 
tions to  its  knc<k  and   notice  statute  " 

Florida 

Florida  ha.s  a  "Statute  similar  to  California 
but  has  taken  a  much  stricter  approach  to 
the  Interpretation  of  its  statute  •■  In  Bene- 
fitld  v  State."  whose  facts  closely  parallel 
Miller  V  L'nited  States,  the  Supreme  Covirt 
of  Florida  noted  that  Its  suilute  w.is  merely 
a  codification  of  the  common  law  (as  was 
mentioned  In  Maddox  and  Ker\  it  noted  that 
the  Krr  case  cited  by  the  State  as  Justifica- 
tion for  nonctimpliance  with  the  statute  was 
inapplicable  because  Florida  did  not  recog- 
nize certain  exceptions  to  the  knock  and 
announce  rule  which  had  been  engrafted 
by  the  California  courts  onto  its  statute  and 
upon  which  Ker  was  based  The  court  then 
went  on  to  Usl  the  four  exceptions  to  Its 
our  knock  and  wall  rule  as 

1  where  the  person  within  already  knows 
the  officers  authority  and  purpose; 

2  where  the  officers  are  Justified  in  the 
belief  that  the  persons  within  are  Ui  Im- 
minent peril  of  bodily  harm, 

3  If  the  officer  B  peril  would  be  Increased 
had  he  demanded  entrance  and  stated  the 
purpose;  or. 

4  where  th<j6e  within  made  aware  of  the 
presence  outside  are  then  engaged  In  acUvl- 
ties  which  Justify  the  officers  In  the  belief 
that  an  escape  or  destruction  of  evidence  is 
being  attempted  "  " 

In  Koptyra  v  State. ^  the  Florida  court  was 
again  faced  with  a  no-noUce.  forcible  entry 
situation  Involving  marihuana  An  under- 
cover agent,  after  attending  a  pot  party  for 
a  short  time,  left  and  returned  shortly  there- 
after with  additional  officers  and  arrested 
those  present  at  the  p*rty  This  agent,  who 
was  admitted  to  the  house  upon  knocking, 
merely  let  his  colleagues  follow  him  through 


the  doi'T  and  proceeded  to  arrest  Uie  occu- 
pants and  search  all  the  area  Immediately 
adjacent  thereto  '  The  court  affirmed  the 
conviction  referring  lo  the  Benefield  case  but 
side-stepped  the  constitutional  issue  by  dls- 
tingT.tlshliig  Koptyra  from  Benefield  on  the 
hais  that  the  case  at  hand  did  not  Involve 
a  breaking  and  as  such  the  statute  did  not 
apply  Thus  It  would  seem  thai  the  present 
ftate  of  the  exceptions  in  Florida  are  those 
sl-.tetl  111  Brticrield  and  ripreteiit  a  .stricter 
interpretation  of  the  comn.jn  law  exceptions 
ij  knock  and   notice  than  California 

Utah 
Florida  W.VS  not  the  only  St  U?  t  >  use  the 
California  decisions  ns  a  basis  for  interpret- 
ing US  own  statute  Utah.  Idaho.  Iowa  and 
South  Dakota  •■  as  well  as  many  other  States 
which  have  identical  or  sut>stantially  Identl- 
(  al  km  ck  and  notice  statutes  to  section  844 
and  section  1531  of  the  California  Penal  Code 
have  used  these  decisions  Utah.  In  1967, 
amended  Its  search  warrant  provision  to 
read 

O/ficer  "TO.V  b'cak  door  or  utndou-  to  eie- 
ru:f  uarraut  Autlionty.  The  officer  may 
break  open  any  outer  or  Inner  door  or  wln- 
a  iw  of  a  house,  or  any  part  of  a  house  or 
anything  therein    to  execute  the  warrant; 

111  If.  after  notice  of  his  authority  and 
purpose,  he  Is  refused  admittance;   or 

i2»  Without  notice  of  his  authority  and 
purpose.  If  ihe  Judge.  Justice  or  magistrate 
Issuing  the  warrant  has  Inserted  a  direction 
therein  that  the  officer  executing  It  shall  not 
be  required  to  give  such  notice  The  Judge. 
Justice  or  magl-strate  may  so  direct  only  upon 
nroof  under  oath  to  his  satisfaction  that  Ihe 
property  sought  is  a  narcotic,  illegal  drug,  or 
1  ther  similar  substance  which  may  be  easily 
and  quicklv  destroyed  or  disposed  of.  or  that 
d.mger  to  the  life  or  limb  of  the  officer  w 
any  other  may  result.  If  such  notice  were  to 
be  given  ■■ 

It  thus  codified  the  State  of  California  de- 
cl.-lons  Just  prior  to  Gaifcfo.'    Resales.'-  and 
Greien  "   and.    although    no   decisions    have 
been  forthcoming  from  the  Utah  high  court 
interpreting  the  statute,  the  statute  has  in 
essence  lat  least  on  its  face)  disregarded  the 
Fourth  Amendment  rlghte  argument  In  favor 
of   an   expanded   common   law   approach   re- 
qtilrlng  a  mere  affirmation  by  the  arresting 
officer  that  the  object  sought  was  of  an  easily 
disposable  nature  without  any  requirement 
a.s  lo  the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  Yet  the 
Utah  cjurt  has  been  at  least  somewhat  cog- 
nizant of  the  constitutional  ramifications  of 
the       no     knock"     provision.     In     State     v. 
Louden,"    the    court    addressing    Itself    to    a 
slightly  different  situation  noted  that,  while 
the    constitutional    safeguards    espoused    in 
Ker  were  not  lo  be  Ignored,  nevertheless  they 
were   to   be   weighed   against   the   "practical 
exigencies  of  police  work."'  This  case  seems 
to  have  been  the  extent  of  Utah's  considera- 
tion of     no  knock"  and  represents  at  best  a 
general   side-stepping  of   the  constitutional 
issue—  at  least  for  the  time  being. 
Washington 
Washington,  which  also  has  a  statute  simi- 
lar to  California's  section  844.  has  Interpreted 
noncompliance  with  the  knock  and  announce 
rule    m    a   slightly    different    manner    than 
California.  Addressing  itself  to  the  constitu- 
tional issue  in  State  v.  younp."  the  Supreme 
Court   of   Washington,   citing   the   Ker   and 
.Mtlfcr   decisions,    held    that,    "when   officers 
come  armed  with  a  search  warrant,  forcible 
entry  without  announcement  of  Identity  or 
purpose  may  be  Justlfl.ed  when  exigent  and 
necessitous  circumstances  exist.  .  .  ."  Noting 
Justice  Brennans  dissent  In  Ker,  the  court 
found    that    such    circumstances    may    be 
deemed   to  exist  when,  "narcotlca  or  other 
property  subject  to  Immediate  destruction" 
are  Involved  "  This  would  ^lace  the  Wash- 
ington  court  In  a  position  roughly  analogous 
to    the   post-.Hoddox   attitude    of   the   Cali- 
fornia courts  " 
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New  York,  Nebraska,  South  Carolina  and 
North  Dakota 

A  group  of  States  have  taken  a  slightly 
different  approach  to  the  "no  knock"  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule  requiring  notice  of  iden- 
tity and  purpose  by  the  arresting  officer. 
Nebraska,  New  York,  North  Dakota  and 
South  Carolina  «■•  have  Included  the  require- 
ment of  Judicial  approval  for  a  "no  knock" 
direction  to  any  arrest  or  search  warrant 
with  such  wording  as: 

'The  officer  may  break  open  an  outer  or 
Inner  door  or  window  of  a  building,  or  any 
p.irt  of  the  building,  or  anything  therein, 
to  execute  the  warrant,  (ai  If.  after  notice 
of  his  authority  and  purpose,  he  be  refused 
admittance,  or  (b)  without  notice  of  his 
authority  and  purpose.  If  the  Judge,  Justice 
or  magistrate  Issuing  the  warrant  has  In- 
serted a  direction  therein  that  the  officer  ex- 
ecuting It  shall  not  be  required  to  give  such 
notice.  The  Judge,  Justice  or  magistrate  may 
so  direct  only  upon  proof  under  oath,  to  h!a 
satisfaction,  that  the  property  sought  may 
be  easily  and  quickly  destroyed  or  disposed 
of,  or  that  danger  to  the  life  or  limb  of  the 
officer  or  another  may  result.  If  such  notice 
were  to  be  gfven.  As  amended  L.  1954,  c.  85, 
etr  July  1.  1964."  '» 

There  Is  presently  a  controversy  as  to 
whether  the  addition  of  this  clause  will  sat- 
isfy the  constitutional  reasonableness  re- 
quirement set  out  In  Ker.'*  One  point  of  view 
can  be  found  In  People  v.  DeLago.^^  In  that 
case,  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  al- 
lowed police  officers  to  make  an  unan- 
nounced entry  at  the  apartment  of  the 
defendant  with  a  search  warrant  under  the 
above-mentioned  provision  where  "It  was 
reported  to  the  court  by  affidavit  that  gam- 
bling materials  were  likely  to  be  found  at 
this  location  and  In  issuing  the  warrant,  the 
court  could  take  the  Judicial  notice  that 
contraband  of  that  nature  Is  easily  secreted 
or  destroyed  If  persons  unlawfully  In  posses- 
sion thereof  are  notified  In  advance  that  the 
premises  are  about  to  be  searched."  "  Citing 
and  discussing  Ker  and  Afeddoi,  the  court 
held  that  the  police  tactics  were  inoffensive 
to  constitutional  standards  and  that  section 
799  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  au- 
thorizing the  Inclusion  of  the  "no  kxioclt" 
provision  In  the  search  warrant  after  Judi- 
cial approval  was  also  In  compliance  with 
the  mandates  of  the  Fourth  Amendment. 
The  court  made  this  finding  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  "...  there  |was]  nothing 
In  the  affidavit  to  show  how  or  where  these 
gambling  materials  would  likely  be  de- 
stroyed or  removed,  [because]  the  likelihood 
they  would  be  was  an  Inference  of  fact  which 
the  Judge  signing  the  warrant  might  draw." 
Thus,  this  case  Indicates  that  the  New 
York  Courts  recognize  that  there  Is  a  ques- 
tion of  constitutional  dimension  but  that 
exigent  circumstances,  which  do  not  have 
to  be  supported  by  specific  facts,  remove  the 
forcible  entry  from  constitutional  protec- 
tion." It  Is  also  worth  noting  that  the  New 
York  Courts  have  held  that  an  unannounced 
entry  could  be  made  without  a  warrant  If 
there  was  probable  cause  to  arrest  and  exi- 
gent circumstances  lo  Justify  noncompliance 
with  the  statute.'-* 

District  of  Columbia 
Basically,  three  statutes  cover  search  war- 
rant entries  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
all  three  have  very  similar  language;"  two 
are  local  statutes  applying  only  to  the  Dis- 
trict "  and  one,  a  Federal  statute."  is  of 
general  application.  The  Federal  statute  has 
been  held  to  apply  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  many  years  and  the  case  law  for 
any  of  the  three  has  been  considered  almost 
interchangeable."  Both  the  Federal  and  local 
statutes  bear  a  marked  resemblance  to  the 
California  statute  (Section  844),  yet.  they 
have  been  interpreted  in  an  entirely  different 
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manner  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  lower 
Federal  courts  in  the  District.  Whereas  the 
California  court  has  engrafted  a  series  of 
exceptions  onto  its  statute,  decisions  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  relating  to  18  U.S.C. 
3109  have  continued  to  interpret  any  possible 
exceptions  to  the  "knock  and  wait"  rule  in 
a  highly  restrictive  manner. 

One  of  the  major  cases  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  Accarino  v.  United  States,'-' 
which  involved  a  warrantless  arrest  and 
search  and  a  subsequent  conviction  for  vio- 
lation of  gambling  rules.  The  Court  discussed 
at  length  the  common  law  background  al- 
lowing the  police  the  right  to  enter  a  home 
or  apartment  by  breaking  In  without  stating 
their  purpose  •"  basing  their  decision  on  "a 
man's  right  of  privacy  in  his  home."  The 
Accarino  court  rejected  the  Government's 
repeated  attempts  to  excuse  its  failure  to 
obtain  a  warrant  for  the  forcible  arrest  and 
search.  But  this  case  became  the  basis  upon 
which  District  of  Columbia  courts  also  based 
their  Interpretation  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  Federal  warrant  statutes.  In  1958, 
the  landmark  case.  United  States  v.  Miller," 
was  promulgated  by  the  Supreme  Court.  It 
would  serve  no  purpose  at  this  point  to  dis- 
cuss Miller  extensively  since  the  case  will 
be  treated  In  considerable  depth  In  a  subse- 
quent section."  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Justice 
Brennan,  who  delivered  the  opinion  for  the 
Supreme  Court  In  Miller,  side-stepped  the 
issue  of  whether  18  U.S.C.  3109  as  a  codifica- 
tion of  common  law  implicitly  included  ex- 
ceptions included  in  such  States  as  Connecti- 
cut and  California  with  the  statement.  ".  .  . 
whether  the  unqualified  requirements  of  the 
rule  admit  an  exception  Justifying  noncom- 
pliance and  exigent  circumstances  is  not  a 
question  we  are  called  upon  to  decide  in  this 
case."  However,  other  lower  court  District 
of  Columbia  cases  interpreted  possible  ex- 
ceptions to  18  U.S.C.  3109  in  a  fairly  strict 
manner  and  required  almost  total  compli- 
ance with  the  statute's  mandates.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Masiello  v.  United  States,"  there 
was  a  conflict  in  the  testimony  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  poUce.  had  after  announcing  only 
their  presence  and  immediately  entering  the 
premises,  notified  the  defendant  that  they 
had  a  search  warrant.  The  court  remanded 
the  case  back  to  the  lower  court  to  determine 
if  the  police  had  in  fact  totally  complied  with 
the  statute's  knock  and  notification  require- 
ments. Again  In  Keiningham  v.  United 
States,"  and  Hair  v.  Untied  States.''*  the  court 
stated  that  the  Miller  rule  requires  police 
officers  "who  seek  to  Invade  the  privacy  of 
an  individual's  home  to  announce  their  au- 
thority and  their  purpose  in  demanding  en- 
trance before  'barging  in'  .  .  .  ."*  It  Is  worth 
noting  that  in  Hair  the  court,  espousing  this 
rule,  excluded  gambling  paraphernaUa  which 
other  State  courts  have  held  to  be  "easily 
disposable"  contraband  as  would  permit  non- 
compliance with  their  knock  and  notice  stat- 
utes. This  case  was  merely  the  re-affirmallon 
of  a  similar  holding  in  an  earlier  case  «  and 
indicates  the  count's  reluctance  to  permit  any 
expansion  of  "no  knock"  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

n.  ANNOUNCEMENT  AND  THE  CONSTITUTION 

The  Fourth  Amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution  denounces  only  such 
searches  eoid  seizures  as  are  "unreasonable." 
This  Is  a  word  which,  quite  naturally,  has 
confounded  legal  scholars  for  hundreds  of 
years.*'  Yet  the  Fourth  Amendment  was  only 
approved  after  the  inclusion  of  Gerry's  lan- 
guage banning  "unreasonable  seizures  and 
searches"  when  the  committee  of  the  whole 
was  considering  Madison's  proposals  in  the 
opening  session  of  the  new  national  Con- 
gress." No  doubt  individual  reaction  against 
the  so-called  "general  warrants"  or  "wrl'ts  of 
assistance  '  was  primarily  responsible  for  the 
inclusion  of  this  language.  However,  as  our 
previous  discussion  indicates,  neither  'this 
attitude  nor  the  standard  were  novel.  The 


common  law  was  fairly  well  settled  as  against 
unreasonable  searches  In  general,  although 
no  rules  of  reason  had  been  clearly  defined. 
Use  of  the  term  "unreasonable"  was,  of 
course,  "the  moet  practical  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  farsighted  way  of  satisfying 
current  feeling  in  1789  and  of  providing 
flexibility  for  the  future.  Still  the  term  must 
have  had  some  definite  connotations  to 
Gerry,  Madison,  and  their  contemporaries 
during  the  consideration  and  approval  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  The  gro-*-tli  of  the  law  In  this 
area  would  tend  to  obscure  this  idea,  al- 
though mcxlern  courts  often  pay  lip  service, 
and  sometimes  more,  to  common  law  trends 
and  tradltlon£.»  It  might  be  well  to  bear  In 
mind  the  words  of  Chief  Justice  Taft  on  this 
subject;  ™ 

"The  Fourth  Amendment  is  to  be  con- 
strued in  the  light  of  what  was  deemed  an 
unreasonable  search  and  seizure  when  It  was 
adopted,  and  In  a  manner  which  will  con- 
serve pubUc  Interests  as  well  as  the  Interests 
and  rights  of  Individual  citizens." 

The  language  of  the  Fourth  Amendment 
suggests  that  the  search  and  seizure  Itself 
was  of  primary  concern  to  the  drafters.  The 
protections  of  the  Amendment  extends  to 
"persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects,"  each 
of  which  can  involve  different  factual  cir- 
cumstances. Whether  an  announcement  of 
purpose  requirement  Is  implicit  for  any  or 
all  of  these  protected  entitles  Is  beyond  our 
present  concern,  for  the  Supreme  Court  in 
recent  years  evidently  concluded  that  a  state- 
ment of  identity  and  purpose  is  a  basic  pre- 
requisite to  entry  into  a  home  without  the 
occupant's  acquiescence — a  prerequisite  that 
has  Constitutional  dimensions.^  The  road  to 
this  conclusion  is  winding  at  best,  however, 
and  Is  paved  with  inconsistencies  as  well  as 
exceptions.  Furthermore,  the  end  of  the  road 
is  not  necessarily  in  sight. 

In  deciding  the  case  of  Miller  v.  United 
States,'^  Mr.  Justice  Brennan  and  his  col- 
leagues were  in  effect  facing  the  rule  of  an- 
noimcement  for  the  first  time.  In  reaching  a 
decision,  the  Supreme  Court  quite  naturally 
turned  to  Accarino  v.  United  States'^  which 
was  considered  something  of  a  landmark  at 
the  time  due  to  its  extensive  discussion  of  the 
common  law  rule  on  forcible  entry.  Accarino, 
like  Miller,  Involved  a  case  arising  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  But  there  are  several 
factors  which  make  Mr.  Justice  Brennans 
deferrence  to  "the  rule  of  Accarino"  some- 
what unfortunate.  To  begin  with,  Accarino 
owes  its  result  to  a  great  extent  to  the  lack 
of  a  warrant  for  arrest. 

In  rendering  his  decision.  Judge  Pretty- 
man  concluded :  "• 

"Unless  the  necessities  of  the  moment  re- 
quire that  the  officer  break  down  a  door,  he 
cannot  do  so  ■without  a  warrant;  and  if  in 
reasonable  contemplation  there  Is  oppor- 
tunity to  get  a  warrant,  or  the  arrest  could 
as  well  be  made  by  some  other  method,  the 
outer  door  to  a  dwelling  cannot  be  broken 
to  make  an  arrest  without  a  warrant." 

It  was  primarily  on  this  basis  that  Judge 
Prettyman  determined  that  the  evidence, 
seized  following  the  forced  entry  and  subse- 
quent arrest  of  the  defendant  by  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  should  have  been  excluded. 
Unfortunately,  he  chose  to  add  the  following 
comment:  " 

"Upwn  one  topic  there  appears  to  be  no 
dispute  in  the  authorities.  Before  an  officer 
can  break  open  a  door  to  a  home,  he  must 
make  known  the  cause  of  his  demand  for 
entry." 

If  indeed  there  had  been  no  dispute  prior 
to  Accarino,  it  was  because  the  issue  had 
never  been  squarely  faced  in  a  modern  crim- 
inal case.  Otherwise,  as  mentioned  earlier, 
the  conunon  law  was  by  no  means  fixed  on 
this  point,  except  in  the  general  agreement 
that  there  were  reasonable  exceptions  to  any 
announcement  rule  which  might  exist. 

Miller,  like  Accarino,  was  decided  on  non- 
Constllutlonal    grounds.    Language    to    the 
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contrary  nor  w.thst.itiding  a  close  reading  re- 
vests thit  Miller  swnds  as  a  determln.it  ion 
o.'  Dlsuict  of  Columbia  law.  with  the  Fourth 
Amendment  only  indirectly  involved  Like- 
wise, the  officers  who  arrested  Miller  after 
their  forced  entry  h.id  no  warrant  Both  casee 
speak  m  ternii  ol  a  ct.mm.'n  1  iw  ni;ht  of 
privacy  in  the  home  "  Both  c;tses  cite 
Se'riaynr  >■  Cast-  '  as  well  but  where  Acranno 
recognizes  that  this  %'enerable  decision  con- 
cerned a  writ  issued  in  a  cUU  c:ise  "  Miller 
recites  the  o.'t-quoted  pninouncement  as  if 
it  related  to  breaking  In  order  to  arrest  for 
a  felony  •  Such  a  mi.sconcepUon  with  reg.ird 
to  Seviayne'<:  Cose,  and  to  the  entire  bixl>  of 
Anglo-American  law  on  this  subject.  Is  re- 
grettably not  uncommon  Mere  serious  is  the 
fact  that  Mr  Justice  Brennan  failed  w  re.ach 
any  conclusions  WTth  respect  to  common  law 
«xceptlons  such  as  the  immediate  threat  of 
violence  And  the  underlying  rationale  that 
to  use  a  knock  of  nouce  w.vs.  in  most  c.vses. 
the  better  way  to  avoid  violence  which  might 
breach  the  King  s  peace  was  completely  ig- 
nored in  deciding  the  case  The  concept  of 
privacy,  as  relied  upon  by  Mtl'.er  and  idealized 
by  William  Pitt.*  is  a  somewhat  hater  and 
more  amorphous  development  Prior  to  our 
Constitution,  that  "the  King's  keys  unl^ick 
all  doors  ■  •'  was  probably  a  lot  closer  to  the 
truth. 

Although  .Wi.'lcr  may  be  based  upon  ■  the 
rule  of  i4ccarino  or  Dl-stnct  of  Columbia  law 
Ita  UnpllcaUons  are  bro«ider  because  of  the 
majorltys  inilstence  on  relating  Its  holding 
to  Section  3109  of  Title  18.  U  S  C  •^  In  Mr 
JusUc*  Brennan  s  view,  18  U  S  C  3109  Is  the 
result  of  Congress  desire  to  codify  the  tradi- 
tional rules  of  forced  entry  "^  It  is.  to  him  a 
restatement  of  Sernayn-  s  Ca^^e.  and  there- 
fore applies  in  etiect  to  all  forcible  entries, 
although  by  Its  language  Section  3109  Is  lim- 
ited to  the  execution  of  search  warrants  The 
ambiguity  thus  developed  Is  evident  when 
reading  cases  which  follow  »:ller  - 

Again  Mr  Justice  Brennan  articulated  for 
the  majonty  in  Wong  Sun  v  United  States." 
the  Supreme  Court  s  next  major  opportunity 
to  consider  its  holding  m  Millrr  Once  more 
agents  had  forcibly  entered  a  dwelling  with- 
out a  prior  notice  of  authority  and  purpose, 
although  one  of  the  agents  apparently  iden- 
tified himself  as  a  Federal  narcoOcs  agent  to 
"Blackie "  Toy  before  forcing  the  door  to  ar- 
rest him  ■"  In  reiterating  his  discussion  of 
exceptions  to  the  announcement  rule  In 
exigent  or  extraordinary  circumTtances  ■  Mr 
Justice  Brennan  once  more  refused  to  pass 
up>on  this  area  although  he  did  repeat  the 
■•virtual  certainty  •  test  he  formulated  m 
Miller.  But  as  In  Miller,  he  could  find  In 
Wong  Sun  no  facts  justifying  the  conclusion 
that  the  officers  could  be  virtually  certain 
that  •  Blackle'  Toy  already  knew  their  pur- 
pose The  door  to  other  exceptions  recog- 
nized at  common  law  was  opened  somewhat 
wider  In  Wong  Sun  however,  when  Mr  Jus- 
tice Brennan  again  speclhcally  mentioned  the 
exceptions  of  the  Imminent  destruction  of 
vital  evidence,  or  the  need  to  rescue  a  victim 
In  peril  "  in  recounting  the  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernment claimed  no  such  circumstances  In 
the  case 

Up  to  this  point  the  kno<:lt  •  Itself  had  not 
yet  assumed  Constitutional  proportions 
Holdings  were  based  on  common  law.  State 
law.  18  U  S  C  3109.  and  various  combina- 
tions of  these  authorities  The  sUige  »;«  not 
particularly  well  set  therefore,  for  Ker  v 
California  -  Mr  Justice  Clark,  who  had  writ- 
ten dissent*  In  both  Miller  and  Wong  Sun  on 
this  occasion  wrote  for  the  majonty  Mr 
Justice  Brennan  on  the  other  hand  au- 
thored the  dissent  which  expres.sed  the  views 
of  the  Chief  Justice  and  two  other  JusUces 
as  well"*  Although  the  decision  was  clofie  in 
this  case  with  the  exception  of  Mr  Justice 
Harlan  there  was  virtual  unanimity  on  one 
point     the  rule  of  announcement  is  a  Con- 
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ftUvitlonal  requirement  implicit  In  the 
Fourth  .^mendment  proscription  against  un- 
reasonable searches  and  seizures  But  where 
the  minority  felt  that  the  circvimsuinces  in 
Ker  did  not  satisfy  any  exceptions  to  the 
knock'  requirement  which  they  were  will- 
ing to  recognize  the  majority  w.is  of  the  view 
that  ■■  .  in  the  p.u-ticul.ir  circum'-uinces 
of  this  case  the  officers'  method  of  entry, 
sanctioned  by  the  law  of  California,  was  not 
unreasonable  under  the  standards  of  the 
Fourth  Amendment  i\s  applied  U>  the  -Suites 
through  the  Fourteenth  .Amenelment  "  ■" 

Oei'T^e  and  Diane  Ker  were  undoubieilly 
t.iken  by  surprise  when  i.iw  enforcement  utti- 
cers  quietly  enter»'d  their  apartment  throunii 
the  use  of  a  p.iss  key  on  the  night  of  July 
27.  1960  George  w>us  reading  a  newspaper  m 
the  living  room.  Dlanne  was  Just  emerging 
from  the  kitchen  Resting  In  plain  view  in 
that  kitchen  was  u  brick  o(  m.irihuana  weigh- 
ing over  two  pounds  More  marihuana  was 
subsequently  discovered  m  the  kitchen  and 
m  the  bedroom  after  the  Kers  were  arrested 
There  w.as  no  warrant  obtained,  nor  w;is  there 
any  announcement  of  identity  and  purpose, 
prior  to  the  officers'  surreptiuous  entry  The 
omission  of  notice  was  octensibly  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  evidence"  and  w.as  s.unc- 
tioned  by  a  Judicial  exception  to  the  Cali- 
fornia sUitute  which  ordinarily  required  an- 
nouncement " 

Although  no  force  was  u.sed  to  make  the 
entry  in  Ker.  the  majority  recognized  that 
the  use  of  a  pass  key  in  this  ca.se  was  the 
legal  equivalent  of  a  breaking  Tliey  con- 
tinued to  leave  open  however  the  question 
of  entry  by  ruse  or  trickery."  fostering  fu- 
ture uncertainty  In  this  area  Moreover  the 
Court  chose  to  overlook  the  opportunity  to 
establish  a  greater  degree  of  certainty  In 
several  respects  In  relying  up<.>n  "the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  this  case.  •'  Mr 
Justice  Clark  evidently  recognized  a  'de- 
struction of  evidence  '  exception  but  refused 
to  discuss  other  exigent  circumstances  — 
although  Mr  Justice  Brennan  listed  his 
three  somewhat  restrlctne  exceptions  In  the 
di.ssent  •'  The  majority  opinion  did  not  clar- 
ify whether  the  same  result  would  obtain 
m  this  case  if  Federal  rather  than  State  offl- 
o<T3  had  been  involved  or  if  a  search  or  ar- 
rest warrant  had  been  issued  But  one  thing 
must  be  said  for  Ker  although  the  rules 
for  Its  application  were  left  uncertain,  with 
Mr  Justice  Clark  and  Mr  Justice  Brennan 
p<larized  at  almost  opposite  extremes,  an 
exception  to  the  announcement  rule  wa.s  in- 
c<  rporated  into  the  Fourth  Amendment  for 
situations  where  there  was  a  reasonable  pos- 
sibility that  evidence  might  otherwise  be  de- 
stroyed 

One  Jurisdiction  felt  that  tlie  rules  for  the 
destruction  exception  set  forth  in  Ker  should 
be  clarified  to  a  much  greater  degree  The 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Ninth  Circuit  In 
Meyer  v.  L'nitrd  States.-  was  facetl  with  a 
situation  In  which  the  police  had  by  their 
own  admission,  failed  to  comply  with  the 
State  statute  based  solely  upon  their  gen- 
eral knowledge  as  t<>  the  possibility  of  para- 
phernalia used  In  bookmaklng  operations 
The  Government  conceded  that  If  It  violated 
the  knock  and  announce  provisions  of  the 
statute,  then  the  arrest  and  subsequent 
search  was  Invalid  and  the  evidence  ob- 
tained w.is  inadmissible  It  argued  however 
that  Ijecauae  of  the  general  nature  of  book- 
niakintt  parapliernalia  the  Ker  destruction 
exception  excused  noncompliance  with  the 
statute  The  court  In  a  per  cuna'n  decision 
natly  rejected  this  position  Citing  a  major 
California  case  "  as  contpalllng.  the  court 
stated  that  neither  It  nor  the  Supreme  Court 
had  ever  held  that  a  blanket  rule  authoriz- 
ing no  knc>ck  forcible  entries  was  coiutl- 
tutlonally  rea  ;onable  based  merely  on  the 
disposabillty  of  the  evidence  sought  Tlie 
court  noted  that  the  Supreme  Court  In  Ker 
had  split  four  to  four  on  the  question  of 
whether  'he  evidence  offered  to  excuse  com- 


pliance with  the  notice  and  demand  require- 
ments was  In  fact  constitutionally  sffficlent. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  stated  that  it  had  ex- 
cused  compliance    with   the   statute    In   ac- 
cordance with  the  established  common  law 
exceptions  only  on  the  b.isls  of  the  specific 
fact.i  of  the  Case    That  othcrwi.se.  the  con- 
stitutional test  ol  reasonableness  would  turn 
solely     on     the     pnutlcal     expediency     and 
the     Fourth     Amendments     primary     safe- 
gu.ird^the    requirement    of    particularity — 
would  be  lost   -  It  thus  attempted  to  clarify 
excu.sable   noncompliance   ba.sed   on   the   de- 
struction  exception    to   greater  degree   than 
wiis  set  lorth  in  Ker    Clearly,  the  case  stood 
for  the  proposition  that     no-knock  "  Is  per- 
missible in  the  destruction  of  evidence  sit- 
uation   But   It  would  require  a  more  strin- 
gent   form   of   Judicial   review   based   on   the 
particularity  of  the  facts  In  the  case  at  hand 
The  Constitutional  holding  in  Ker  has  not 
been  overruled,  and  the  Supreme  Court  h.as 
retu.sed  thus  far  to  reconsider  Its  position" 
In  reliance  upon  Ker,  some  states  have  begun 
codifying  the  destruction  of  evidence  excep- 
tion   and    permuting    the    issuance    of    "no- 
knock  '  warrants    State  courts  appear  to  be 
supporting  such  legislation  "^  The  more  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  decision  in  Sabbath  v. 
United  States   '■   indicates  that  these  courts 
are  on  relatively  safe  ground    Although  the 
decision  in  Sabbath  turned  upon  an  applica- 
tion of  18  U  S  C   3109  ratlier  than  the  Fourth 
Amendment.  Mr    Justice  Marshall's  opinion 
helped  to  purify  a  few  of  Kers  muddy  waters 
It  vcnfied  Uiat  all  entries  Into  dwellings  by 
Federal  officers  will  be  tested  in  terms  of  Sec- 
tion 3109,  with  regard   to  which  any  unan- 
nounced entry  will  constitute  a  "breaking" 
regardless    of    acttial    force    employed.    This 
should  be  no  surprise  in  view  of  Ker    Entry 
by  ruse   was  once  again  set  apart,  however, 
which   act  in   Itself  provides  some  clarifica- 
tion "-    Most    importantly,    the    Court    rein- 
forced the  concept  of  Implicit  exceptions  to 
the  constitutional  rule  of  announcement    It 
did  so  In  a  somewhat  curious  way,  however, 
by    utilizing   a    footnote    '   which   speaks    in 
terms  of     any  piissible  constitutional  rule  " 
And  in  referring  ui  the  "recognized"  excep- 
tloiis.   the  note  cites  Mr    Justice  Brennan's 
dissent  In  Ker  without  reference  to  the  ma- 
jority opinion  in  that  case  One  can  only  con- 
clude   that    this    reference    was    due    to    Mr. 
Justice  Brennan's  neat  exposition  of  what  he 
viewed   the  exceptions  to  be,  something  Mr 
Justice   Clark   failed   to   do    In   other  words, 
the  cita'lon  should  not  be  taken  to  favor  the 
minority    view    of    the    destruction    of    evi- 
dence   exception     over    the    majority    view, 
thereby     Impliedly    circumscribing     (if     not 
overruling  I  the  holding  in  Ker  However,  one 
cannot  help  but  viish  once  again  for  greater 
certainty. 

Where,  then,  are  we  at  this  polnf  For  one 
thing,  we  seem  to  have  a  federal  statute  '"* 
which  IS  redund.iiu  of  both  the  common  law 
and  the  Constitution  Stated  anot.h»>r  way. 
It  appears  that  entries  by  State  officers  will 
be  Judged  by  State  law  reviewed  by  Fourth 
Amendment  standards  In  appr.  priate  cases, 
while  entries  by  federal  officers  will  be  scru- 
tinized m  terms  of  Section  3109.  which  codi- 
fies the  CI  mmon  law  Both  Section  3109  and 
the  Fotirth  Amendment  contemplate  excep- 
tions m  exippnl  circumstances,  but  whether 
Section  3109  Is  more  stringent  in  Its  applica- 
tion of  them  cannot  yet  be  determined  Cer- 
tainly, there  is  a  constitutionally  recognized 
exception  to  the  announcement  rule,  and  a 
properly  drafted  amendment  to  Section  3109 
reflec'lng  the  exception  for  potential  destruc- 
tion of  evidence  should  pass  Constitutional 
muster  Other  cxcepllous  might  survive  ju- 
dicial scrutiny  as  well  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain the  constant  grouih  In  drug  traffic 
IS  resulting  In  Increased  pressure  from  law 
enforcement  which  will,  in  turn,  encouratte 
a  corresponding  growth  In  the  law — or.  If 
not  growth,  at  the  very  least  a  clarification 
or  refinement  of  existing  standards. 
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Proponents  of  a  strict  announcement  re- 
quirement have  created  a  constitutional  cer- 
tainty from  a  common  law  uncertainty.  A 
structure  resting  upon  such  dubious  fotinda- 
tion  cannot  long  avoid  some  shifting.  Doubt- 
less, our  founding  fathers  would  have  them- 
selves disagreed  If  asked  specifically  In  1789 
whether  they  considered  unannounced  en- 
tries into  dwellings  "unreasonable."  and  the 
exclusionary  rule  Itself  was  not  clearly 
formulated  for  almost  one  hundred  years 
thereafter. ''•"  Nor  could  they  have  foreseen 
the  growth  in  organized  crime  and  the  public 
impact  resulting  from  present  day  gambling 
and  drug  traffic.  To  elevate  the  announce- 
ment rule  to  a  constitutional  requirement  in 
1963  was  probably  historically  unsound.  To 
premise  It  on  a  vague  right  of  privacy,  rather 
than  on  the  avoidance  of  potential  violence, 
was  a  further  departure  from  precedent.  StlU, 
the  rule  is  here  and,  so  long  as  the  right  to 
individual  privacy  is  kept  in  balance  with  the 
public  Interest  in  suppressing  activities  like 
illegal  gambling  and  drug  peddling,  who 
would  complain? 

It  is  difficult  to  see.  however,  what  actual 
protection  Is  given  to  any  right  of  privacy  by 
the  announcement  rule.  Once  identity  and 
purpose  are  stated,  entry  must  always  be  per- 
mitted: if  permission  is  denied,  or  even  de- 
layed too  long,  entry  may  be  forced,  provided 
the  officer  has  a  valid  purpose  In  gaining  ad- 
mission Since  there  is  no  discretion  in  the 
occupant,  what  then  does  the  notice  do  for 
Ills  privacy?  If  he  has  something  to  hide,  the 
knock  will  perhaps  give  him  some  time  to 
hide  it  better  or  to  dispose  of  it.  If  he  plans 
to  resist,  or  to  flee,  he  will  be  alerted.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  he  plans  none  of  these 
and  is  otherwise  lawfully  engaged,  how  will 
the  knock  benefit  him?  If  the  door  is  locked, 
he  may  be  able  to  avoid  a  broken  door  by 
responding  to  the  demand  for  entry.  If  he  Is 
engaged  in  very  private  activities,  perhaps  of 
a  sexual  nature,  or  Is  otlierwlse  indisposed,  he 
may  liave  time  to  avoid  embarrassment — but 
not  interruption  Or  if  he  Is  asleep,  he  will  be 
spared  the  possible  shock  of  awakening  to 
find  a  stranger  In  his  home  (entry  by 
stealth  I,  or  of  awakening  to  the  sound  of  a 
breaking  door. 

Thus  balanced,  the  protections  to  privacy 
seem  to  be  somewhat  tenuous  when  com- 
pared to  the  potential  for  public  harm.  This 
is  particularly  true  with  respect  to  potential 
destruction  of  evidence,  especially  when  one 
considers  that  the  probable  cause  require- 
ment would  have  to  be  met  In  any  event. 
And  where  a  statute  provides  for  the  Issuance 
of  "no-knock  "  warrants,  the  Judicial  re- 
view factor  must  be  added  to  the  scales.  In 
Jurisdictions  where  such  warrants  are  avail- 
able, courts  should  of  course  look  with 
Jaundiced  eye  upon  officers  who  fall  to  obtain 
warrants  witliout  good  cause.  All  this  Is  not 
to  say  that  privacy  should  not  be  protected — 
constitutionally,  if  warranted.  Many.  If  not 
most,  searches  would  be  ""unreasonable" 
under  the  Fourth  Amendment  if  preceded 
by  an  unannounced  entry  But  there  is  an  ex- 
treme need  for  reasonable  exceptions  to  be 
Identified  and  clarified.  Exclusionary  rules 
will  not  deter  if  they  are  not  understood  by 
the  cop  on  the  beat.'"^  F^irther.  our  view  of 
privacy  should  be  reconsidered.  Would  It  not 
be  Inconsistent  to  permit  electronic  eaves- 
dropping under  the  Fourth  Amendment  with 
appropriate  Judicial  supervision."'  and  at  the 
same  time  deny  "no-knock"  entry  under 
limited  circumstances  with  similar  super- 
vision? Which  Is  the  greater  Invasion  of 
privacy? 

It  bears  repeating  that,  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  Judge  the  announcement  rule  and 
Its  exceptions  by  Fourth  Amendment  stand- 
ards, the  somewhat  vague  and  recent  concept 
of  privacy  should  not  be  given  undue  prjgjKy 
over  more  well-established  concepts  of  rea- 
sonableness, expressed  In  comprehensible 
terms.  Language  from  Mr.  Justice  Prank- 
Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


furter's  dissenting  opinion  in  United  States 
V.  RabinoiDitz,  wblch  was  cited  with  approval 
by  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  ic  a  more  recent 
opinion  overruling  Rabinowitz,^"  helps  to 
place  the  matter  in  perspective : 

"To  say  that  the  search  must  be  reason- 
able is  to  require  some  criteria  of  reason.  It 
Is  no  guide  at  all  either  for  a  Jury  or  for  dis- 
trict Judges  or  the  police  to  say  that  an 
'unreasonable  search'  Is  forbidden — that  the 
search  must  be  reasonable.  What  is  the  test 
of  reason  which  makes  a  search  reasonable? 
The  test  is  the  reason  underlying  and  ex- 
pressed by  the  Fourth  Amendment:  the  his- 
tory and  the  experience  which  it  embodies 
and  the  safeguards  afforded  by  it  against  the 
evils  to  which  it  was  a  response."  '■" 

III.    NEW    APPROACHES    TO    NO-KNOCK 

The  proposed  Controlled  Dangerous  Sub- 
stances Act.  S.  3246,  contains  a  no-knock 
warrant  provision  similar  to  many  of  those 
mentioned  earlier  in  this  article. ••'  Section 
702  is  divided  into  two  subsections.  Subsec- 
tion (b)  authorizes  unannounced  entries  In 
circumstances  where  the  judge  or  magistrate 
issuing  the  warrant  is  satisfied  that  there  is 
probable  cause  to  believe  that.  If  the  officers 
knocked  and  announced  their  authority  and 
purpose,  either  the  evidence  sought  could 
be  quickly  destroyed  or  the  officers  would  be 
placed  in  danger  of  physical  harm.  These 
warrants  may  only  be  Issued  for  offenses  re- 
lating to  controlled  dangerous  substances. 
and  the  warrant  must  state  on  its  face 
that  the  officers  executing  It  are  authorized  to 
dispense  with  knocking  or  announcing  their 
authority  and  purpose.  In  addition,  there  is 
also  a  requirement  that  the  officers  identify 
themselves  and  their  purpose  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  gaining  entry ."- 

Strong  opposition  has  been  voiced  against 
the  proposed  no-knock  provision  on  both 
constitutional  and  policy  grounds.  Critics 
contend  that  the  language  of  Section  702(b) 
authorizing  the  Issuance  of  a  no-knock  war- 
rant if  "there  is  probable  cause  to  believe 
that  if  such  notice  were  to  be  given  the 
property  at  Issuance  In  the  case  may  be 
easily  and  quickly  disposed  of  .  .  ."  Is  too 
ambiguous  and  open  to  a  wide  variety  of 
interpretations."'  Their  argument  is  that 
the  language  does  not  make  clear  whether 
It  Is  the  nature  of  the  property  making  It 
easily  destroyed  or  disposed  of  that  is  in- 
tended to  be  grounds  for  Issuance  of  the 
warrant,  or  whether  it  is  Intended  that  spe- 
cific facts  are  required  to  be  shown  that  the 
occupants  of  the  premises  to  be  searched  are 
ready,  willing,  and  able  to  destroy  the  evi- 
dence at  the  first  sign  of  police  intrusion. 

The  original  Intent  of  Section  702(b)  was 
to  require  a  twostep  process  for  obtaining 
any  no-knock  warrant.  The  first  Is  compliance 
with  the  requirements  necessary  for  obtain- 
ing conventional  search  warrants,  those  be- 
ing that  there  Is  probable  cause  to  believe 
that  a  crime  has  been  committed  and  that 
evidence  or  fruits  of  such  crime  are  located 
on  the  premises  to  be  searched.  In  applying 
for  the  no-knock  authorization,  a  second 
set  of  criteria  must  be  met.  The  applicants 
must.  In  addition,  show  there  is  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  contraband  drugs  are 
located  on  the  premises  and  that,  by  their 
nature,  they  are  capable  of  quick  destruction, 
and  might  in  fact  be  so  destroyed  should  the 
occupants  be  made  aware  of  an  Imminent 
police  intrusion.  In  effect,  a  number  of  ele- 
ments are  required :  probable  cause  to  believe 
that  contraband  drugs  are  located  on  the 
premises:  that  such  drugs  by  their  nature 
can  be  easily  destroyed  or  disposed  of;  and 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  the  occupants 
of  the  premises  might  In  fact  destroy  such 
drugs  upon  notice  by  the  police  of  their 
intent  to  execute  a  search  warrant.  These 
requirements  clearly  meet  the  criteria  estab- 
lished in  existing  law."* 

An  alternative  approach  would  be  to  re- 
quire positlvlty  ratber  than  probable  cause 
In  any  application  for  a  no-knock  authori- 
zation. This  would  comport  with  the  gen- 


eral standard  for  the  issuance  of  nighttime 
search  warrants  under  Rule  41(e)  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure.  Simply 
stated,  a  posltivlty  standard  requires  a  greater 
quantum  of  factual  Information  than  does 
the  probable  cause  standard.  Under  normal 
probable  cause  standards,  the  judge  or  mag- 
istrate does  not  have  to  be  positive  that  the 
evidence  sought  Is  located  on  the  premises  to 
be  searched  In  order  to  grant  the  warrant. 
Rather,  the  applicant  need  only  disclose  suf- 
ficient facts  to  warrant  an  averment  that  the 
evidence  sought  Is  likely  to  be  on  the  prem- 
ises. However,  such  facts  would  be  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  the  positlvlty  test.'-- 

Requiring  a  positlvlty  tests  for  the  issu- 
ance of  no-knock  warrants  would  mean  that 
the  applicant  would  have  to  disclose  facts 
evidencing  a  positive  "oelief  that  contraband 
drugs  are  on  the  premises  to  be  searched,  and 
that  they  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  can 
t>e  easily  disposed  of  or  destroyed.  This  would 
be  about  the  limit  to  which  one  could  extend 
the  criteria  for  Issuance  of  the  warrants 
while  It  would  clearly  remedy  many  of  the 
ambiguities  which  the  critics  have  found  in- 
herent. In  provision,  it  would  create  a  tougher 
burden  on  officers  seeking  no-knock  author- 
ity. It  also  forces  the  courts  to  determine  just 
what  standards  apply  to  "positlvlty"  versus 
"probable  cause.'  something  they  have  merely 
talked  around  in  nighttime  warrant  situa- 
tions.'"^ While  a  middle  alternative,  this  ap- 
proach is  not  necessary  or  recommended  In 
the  light  of  existing  law. 

Critics  also  assert  that  the  proposed  no- 
knock  provision  of  doubtful  constitutional 
validity,  basing  their  conclusions  on  the 
Fourth  Amendment's  prohibition  against  un- 
reasonable searches  and  seizures  and  the  im- 
plied right  of  individual  privacy.''" 

Taken  in  a  broad  context,  the  right  of 
privacy  is  the  right  of  an  Individual  to  be 
left  alone  and  shielded  from  unwarranted 
governmental  intrusions.'"  However,  in  the 
words  of  Justice  Stewart,  wTlting  for  the  ma- 
jority in  Kat3  v.  United  States.  .  .  .  "the 
Fourth  Amendment  cannot  be  translated  Into 
a  general  constitutional  "right  to  privacy.' 
That  amendment  protects  individual  privacy 
against  certain  kinds  of  governmental  in- 
trusion, but  its  protection  goes  further,  and 
often  has  nothing  to  do  with  privacy  at 
all."  '  "  Some  critics  of  the  no-knock  provi- 
sion would  find  implicit  in  the  right  of  pri- 
vacy the  requirement  of  advanced  notice 
prior  to  any  lawful  governmental  Intrusion, 
such  as  the  execution  of  a  valid  search  war- 
rant. However,  the  dimensions  of  an  individ- 
ual's right  to  privacy  severely  contract  when 
one  Is  dealing  with  the  execution  of  a  search 
warrant.  For  purposes  of  conducting  a  search, 
the  officers  authorized  to  execute  the  warrant 
are  legally  entitled  to  entry  Into  the  desig- 
nated premises,  with  or  without  the  consent 
of  the  occupant.  Should  an  occupant  refuse 
admission  to  the  premises,  the  officers  can 
go  so  far  as  to  use  necessary  force.'-' 

When  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
made  provisions  for  the  issuance  and  exe- 
cution of  search  warrants,  they  recognized 
that  there  would  be  times  when  an  indi- 
vidual would  have  to  be  deprived  of  his 
substantive  right  to  privacy.  To  protect  the 
Individual  should  this  event  arise,  the  fram- 
ers required  the  element  of  reasonable- 
ness in  the  conducting  of  any  search. 
Hence,  what  we  are  really  talking  about 
when  referring  to  the  general  rule  requiring 
notice  of  authority  and  purpose  prior  to 
execution  of  a  search  warrant  is  a  stand- 
ard of  reasonableness  which  is  a  balancing 
of  probable  cause,  need  and  the  Individual's 
right  to  privacy.  Reasonableness  Is  not  an 
equivalent  for  "right  to  privacy  "  the  latter 
being  a  part  of  the  former  and  weighed,  with 
other  factors,  to  determine  proper  legal 
equilibrium. 

The  no-knock  provision,  requiring  court 
authorization  for  the  dispensing  of  an- 
nouncement, reasserts  the  general  principle 
that  reasonableness  of  a  search  demands 
notice  of  authority  and  purpose.  It  is  also 
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a  codiftcatlon  of  Bome  exceptions  Ui  the 
gener  »1  rule  '  In  efTect.  It  Is  a  Congressional 
dccl.iraU.in  that  unJer  cert  iln.  speclfled  cir- 
c  imitances.  nuuce  of  autnorlty  and  pur- 
p.T«e  can  be  dispensed  with  and  the  search 
s.lU  remain  within  Uie  bounds  cl  reas^jn- 
alJl?ne.=s.  .  . 

CU.nic  pi-=t  experlenre  In  narcotic  and 
di-.'perous  drui?  law  enforcement.  Congress 
cjuld  raticuUly  Jiisiify  these  two  exceptions 
.  s  bem?  necessary  for  effective  :aw  eiuorce- 
meu:  Wh  it  Conztfn  u  say.ug  is  that  tinder 
(nrcum£t:\nces  where  prior  notice  would  lead 
to  deitructlcn  cf  evidence  or  would  end  in- 
ger  the  lives  of  the  oin.-ers  cxecutinj  the 
warrant,  an  unannLunced  or  forcible  entry 
will  not  mvalldaie  the  se.ir:h  as  unrea- 
scnible  Congress  Is  miking  these  t*o  cx- 
ceplloiu  to  the  rule  becaiue  pa.-t  experi- 
ence h.ns  denun^trated  tha-  evidence  his 
ofcn  been  dostroved  or  cfHccrs  Injured 
due  to  the  fact  they  were  required  to  give 
notice  of  their  authority  and  puipose  prior 
to  ejecting  an  entry 

However,    the   provision    dc?s    not   compel 
Congress  to  Impose  a  loose  standard    Ratlier. 
while  Congress  will  mr<Xe  a  general  hnding 
that    notice   of   au'.horuy    and    purpcre   can 
lead    to   destruction    of    evidence   or    injury 
to  the  officers,  the  provision  requires.  In  ad- 
dition    that    a   n«.-u:ral    Judge   or   magistrate 
make  a  speclhc  finding  of  either  of  these  two 
possible  events  In  each  Individual  case    Be- 
fore notice  of  authority  and  purpcse  can  be 
dispensed  with,  the  judge  or  magiitrate  Issu- 
ing the  warrant  must  be  saMsflcd  that  there 
Is  probable  cause  to  belle   e  that  grounds  ex- 
ist   He  must  speciflca'.'.y  find  probable  cause 
to  believe  either  de^'ruction  cf  the  evidence 
or  injury  to  the  agents  will  re.sult  If  notice 
of  authority  and  purpose  arc  given   Probable 
can  e  requires  more  than  mere  ceneralltles 
Ra'her    '.t  requires  spfciric  facts    A  no-knr^k 
warrant  under  the  proposed  provision.-;  can- 
not t>e  i;sued  s<  lely  on  the  ba.-is  that  most 
drug   trafflckers   kepp   their  supply   of   drugs 
in  a  pia-e  where  they  can  be  pa.-ilv  disposed 
of    More  speclflrlty  Is  required  bv  the  defini- 
tion of  probable  cause    lnf<  rmatlon  relating 
to   the  actual   location   of   the   drugs  or   the 
propensity  of  the  suspect  to  be  violent  will 
have   to  be   known   by   the  asren'H  an  1  made 
available    U'    the    Judge    when    apjlym^'    fir 
the  warrant 

CONtXCSION 

Having  traced  history,  state,  and  federal 
activity  regarding  the  requirement  of  an- 
nouncing au-honty  and  purpose  prior  m  en- 
uring a  persons  dwelling,  the  question  set- 
tle.3  down  to  .i  mora!  r.ither  than  legallstlc 
Judgment  as  to  whether  cr  not  'no-knock" 
should  be  permitted  Weighing  va:'.ie<s  of  prl- 
TacT  pciential  for  violence  and  the  need 
to  preserve  evidence  in  dr-.ig  cases,  it  Is  felt 
that  no-kno<-k  authority  is  not  only  neces- 
sary but  desirable  within  the  fr  imew(jrk  of 
the  Federal  dnig  proposal  By  sftmg  out 
the  statutory  requirements  In.stead  of  plac- 
ing reliance  on  common  law  d'ctrines  '•'•'  law 
enforcement  has  a  source  on  whlf-h  to  rely  In 
this  area  Further  the  statute  requires  the 
lnterp<:>sltion  of  a  Judge  rr  magistrate  before 
no-knrck  authority  can  be  cb'alned  In  ex- 
ecuting a  w.irrant  This  Judicial  supervision 
has  bc^'H  repea'edly  favored  by  the  .supreme 
Court  and  should  be  required  in  this  Instant 
sru  itlon  ^ 

"nie  time  has  come  tt  stop  theort/ing  about 
a  .lituition  that  is  happ?ning  and  being  ex- 
ecuted diuly  by  local  law  enforcement  What 
1,  r.e.'Jed  is  meaning.'ul  reaction,  not  ratlon- 
aliz-itlon  Only  then  U  the  Founh  Amend- 
ment upheld  and  the  populace  protected. 

r<X)rNOTr3 

•  Deputy  ClUef  Counsel.  Bureau  of  Nar- 
Cjtlcs  and  Dungerous  Drugs.  United  S'-ites 
D^pirtment  oj  Justice.  LLB  .  1983.  Harvard 
Law  School 

••  legislative  Attorney  Offl  e  of  the  Dep- 
u'y  Attorney  General,  United  St.^te«  Dcpart- 
m-nt  of  Ju.nlce.  LLB  .  1958,  Yale  Law  School. 


>  A.aendmeiit  IV',  United  fatates  Coii.stitu- 
tlon.  provides:    'The  right  of   the  people  to 
be  secure  in  Uielr  persons,  houses   papers,  and 
effects,    against    unreasonable    be.irclu-s    and 
fci/ures.  shall  not  be  violated,  ajid  no  war- 
rants sh.:ll  l-sue    but  upon   probable  cause, 
supported  by  Oath  or  ainrnntloii.  and  par- 
tlcul.irly  de3,.ribiiiT  the  place  to  bo  se.irclied. 
and  the  j  crs<jiis  •.  r  thln;r-  to  be  seized." 
'See  BriHjms  Lesal  M  ixlms.  p   432. 
'Year  Book  13  Kd    4.  Oa   iH55l. 
•  I  ItiOl  I   5  Cuke  91. 
'Co  4th  In:-t    177 

•J    H.»le.    Pleas   oj    the   Crown   OO  92    (1st 
Am;;-   ed.  1847 1. 

:  See  Holdsworlh,  History  of  EngllBh  L.iw. 
V.  I   III.  p  593  el  ACtj. 

•Sec  Ac«irirjo  v  VS.  1T9  F  2d  456  (1949). 
dlr-.-u  .Icn  at  p   460-462 

•Ovfrad  V    S'icd.   13  Mass    520  (1816). 
"Kfir/i  V.  Jchrnon.  31  Ky   604  (1833). 
"  4  Conn    IfiiJ  l  18221 

"//au-'kins  ».  Co  m  men  weal/ 'i.  53  Ky.  393 
118541 

•  IJO  Ma«s  190  (1876). 

'  S"?  Blakev.  the  Rule  of  .Announcement 
and  Unlawful  Entry.  112  U.  of  Penn  Law 
Review  at  50H 

'- '  The  officer  may  break  cpen  any  outer  or 
inner  door  or  window  of  a  house,  tr  any  part 
of  a  house,  or  anything  therein,  to  execute 
a  search  warrant.  If,  after  notice  of  his 
authority  .ind  purpose,  he  Is  refused  admit- 
tance cr  when  necessary  to  liberate  himself 
rr  a  person  aiding  him  In  the  executlcn  of 
the  warrant  " 

'•>,Vf;i(er  v  VS.  357  O.S.  301.  303  (1958)  at 
notes 

"46Cal   2d  301.  294  P  2d  6  (1956)  . 
■"  45  Cal    2d  755.  290  P.  2d  855  ( 1955) . 
'  Cases  collected  at  6  CJS  Arrest  3  14  after 
note  21 

-••Scctirn  1531  California  Penal  Code  pro- 
vides: ■  the  omcor  may  break  open  any  cuter 
do<;r  or  inner  doer  rr  wlnduw  of  a  house,  or 
any  part  of  a  h  nise.  or  anything  therein, 
to  execute  the  w.arrant.  If  alter  notice  of  his 
authority  and  purpose,  he  Is  refu:.ed  admit- 
tance" 

Cases  collected  In  People  v.  DfSantiago. 
453  P  2d  353  (1969) 

"  Blikey.  The  Rule  of  Announcement  and 
Unlawful  Entry  .Wii'/cr  v  Vnited  States  and 
K>-r  V  CaU;orn:a  112  U  Pa  L  Rev  499,  532 
(  1964  1  at  n.;.te  245 

--■  67  Cal   2d  58»i    4J2  P   2d  706  ( 19C7) 
-  67  Cal   2d  586   58H.  432  P   2d  760.  708 
••  People  V    neSantiago,  76  Cal.   Rptr    809, 
453  P  2d  353. 359  (1969  1 

*■  People  V   Gastello,  432  P   2d  706   708 
J"  Cf    Pecp'e   V     Ba'uett.    156   Cal.   App    2<1 
eCl,  320  P   2d  128  (  1958) 

'  186  F  2d  715  i9th  Clr  .  1967) 
"•Pcop;c  V    Canllo.  50  Cal    Rptr    185.   412 
P    2d  377    11968);    People  v    Moore,   140  Cal. 
App    2d  870.   295  P    2d  969   (  1956). 
--6HCal    Itptr    I.437P   2d  480  (1968) 
«'7HCaI    Rp'r   504,  455  P   Jd  432  ( 1969  i, 

•  374  U  Si    23    (  1964  i 
'^39!   US    585.  589   (19681. 
«'455  P    2d  432.  436 
"See  Miller  v.  Vntted  States,  357  UH    3ol. 

309   (1958)     Hair  v.  Vntttd  States.  289  F    2d 
894   119G1)  . 

•  na  Stat   Annr^t  Sec  901  19. 
■  160  So    2d  706   ( 1964). 
•■  160  So    2d  706    710 
"  172  So   2d  828  .1965) 
"Under  Chtrnel  v    CaJirortiia.  395  US    752 

(196'J),  such  a  search  Incidental  to  an  arrest 
would  no  longer  be  permitted   See  Inlra  p   — . 

'  Utah  Code  Anno  {77-13  12  (1953)  and 
Utah  Code  Anno  {19  611  (1947);  Idaho  Code 
Anno  519-4409  (1947):  Iowa  Code  Anno. 
57519  (1950):  SD  Code  523  22  18  (1967); 
SD    Code.  523    15   14  (1967). 

»>  432   P     2d   706    (1969). 

"437  P    2d  489  (1968). 

•'455  P    2d  432   (  1969). 

•«  15  Utar  2d  64.  387  P  2d  240.  243  (1961). 

•76  WX>.2d  212:   455  P  2d  595   (1960). 

••  State  V    Yourig   455  P   2d  895  at  697. 


•'  1  he  reader  should  note  that  the  Wa-sh- 
liigo-ii  .supreme  Court  .specitlcailv  ii  -ted  that 
11.S  new  rule  was  similar  to  the  Maddi.i  ca.:e. 
ioi  P2d  at  5lj8 

"Neb.  Rev  Stat  J29411  (1965):  N.Y.  Code 
Crim  Pri^c  5  176  il957(;  NY  Coae  Crim. 
Prcc  ■■  178  1  19;>7)  ,  N  Y  Ci  de  Cnm  Prcc.  ilVJ, 
(19C4):  S  C.  Code  953-198  (1962):  S.C.  Code, 
Sl7  257  (1962)  and  NX)  Cent.  Cede;  S29- 
29  1   01   (  H;67). 

•NY   Code  Crim.  Proc    5799. 

»  374  U  •     23. 

"  16  N  Y.  2d  289.  213  N  E  2d  659  (1965),  cert. 
deu.ed  383  U.S.  963  (  1906). 

-  16  NY  2d  at  292. 

"  16  NY  2d  at  292 

-'fVtp.'e  V  Ml  nlunaro.  299  NYS  2d  077 
I  King.;  County  Ct.  1962)  Pecpl'j  v  Mclluani. 
26  AU.2d  711:  2ai  N  Y.  S.2d  218  (1967):  Peo- 
ple V.  Coochiara.  2J1  N  Y  2d  b37  (  N  Y   County 

et.  1961). 

'■•18  U.3C.  3109  reads,  '  I  he  oUicer  may 
treak  open  any  c  uter  or  inner  d  jor  or  w md  w 
of  a  h  nise.  or  any  pai  i  of  a  house,  or  any- 
thing therein,  to  execute  a  s.-arch  warrant.  11, 
aftei-  u-t  ce  ol  his  aathorlly  and  parpooc.  he 
la  reared  admittance  or  when  necsisary  to 
libera. ^  him  elf  or  a  person  aiding  him  m  the 
executun  of  the  warrant   ' 

i-^  DC.  Code  Ann  525  129(g)  (1961)  (liq- 
uor);  DC  Code  Ann  5:}3-414(g)  (1961) 
(nar.''.tlcs) . 

•■  18  US.C    3109 

■■^VS  V.  MiUrr.  357  US  301.  306  (1958): 
See  Blakev,  112  U  Pa  L  Rev.  499.  513  for  a 
more  complete  expLiiLilun  of  the  apjilica- 
tions  of  18  use  3109  to  the  District  of 
Columbia 

•^  179  F    2d  436   (1949). 

•  See  mini  ut  p    — .  See  Blakey.  112  U.  Pa. 
L   Rev    499.  510  514. 
•'  357  U  S   301  (19.38). 

«  See  gemrally,  Blakey,  112  U.  Pa.  L.  Rev. 
499,  516  631 

•■287  F    2d   126   (DC.  Clr.   1960). 
"•289  F    2d  894   (UC.  Clr.   1961). 
»  289   F.   2d  894,  986 

''Woods  V.  VS..  240  F  2d  37  (DC.  Clr. 
1936) 

"A  mere  hint  Is  gleaned  from  examining 
43A  Words  &•  Phra-es.  94  rt  J.v;. 

"•see  .Mitchell  &  Mitchell.  A  Biography  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales,  p    199. 
•^■See    eg.   Accaitno  v    VS..   179   F.  2d  450 
(1949),  Miner  v    V  S     357  US   301   (1958). 
-■■■  Carroll  v     VS.  237   US.    132,   149    (1924). 
-'  Ker  V    Calttorma.  374  U.S.  23  (1963). 
'-  357  U  S    301   (1958)  . 
•'  179  F   2d  436  (  1949  i . 
■'  179  F2d  at  464. 
■-  lii   at  465. 

'•357  US  at  313,  179  F  2d  at  464, 
'  5  Coke  91  (1603)  . 
•■  179  F2d  at  460. 
•357  US   at  308. 
■"Id   at  307. 

■   Broc,m  s  Legal  Maxims,  p  432. 
"  See  note  15. 
"357  US   at  313. 

-  e  g    V  S    V    Barrow.  212  F,  Supp.  837,  845. 
where  Judge  Lord  relied  upon  Miller  as  luter- 
pretmij  18  U.SC.  3109  to  apply  to  the  broad 
range  of  search  and  seizure  situations.  As  he 
pui  It,     plainly  slated,  the  CX;url  has  to  de- 
cide  not   the  application  of   a  local   rule  aa 
such,  but  whether  or  not  the  criteria  of  Sec- 
lion  3109  has  been  met  .  .  ." 
■^371  US   471  (1963). 
••  Id    at  474. 
•■  Id.  at  484. 
•■374  US.  23  (1963). 
•■•  Id   at  46. 
-Id   at  41. 
«  Jd   at  28 
"Id   at  38 

"See  Leahy  v.  Vnited  States.  272  F.2d  487 
(1980  cerf  pranfed,  363  US  810  (1960),  d(i- 
misscd  by  stipulation  384  U.S.  945  (1961); 
Jones  V.  Vnited  States  304  P.2d  381  (1962J. 
ccTt.  denied.  371  U  3.  351  (1963). 
•«  374  U.S.  at  41. 
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'-'■(I)  where  the  persons  within  already 
know  of  the  officers'  authority  and  purpose, 
or  (2)  where  the  officers  are  Justified  In  the 
belitl  that  persons  within  are  In  Imminent 
peril  of  bodily  harm,  or  (3)  where  those 
withm,  made  aware  of  the  presence  of  some- 
one outside  (because,  for  example,  there  has 
been  a  knock  at  the  door),  are  then  engaged 
in  activity  which  Justifies  the  officer's  belief 
that  an  escape  or  the  destruction  of  evidence 
1.^^  being  attempted  " 
386  F2q  715  (  1901  ) 

■  People  V.  Gaatelo.  63  Cal  Rptr  10;  432 
P  2d  706  (1967) 

-386  F2d  715.  718 

'"<  See  La  PehfiO  \  Calvorn;a.  239  Cal  App. 
2d  715.  cert  denied  385  US.  829  (1966). 

"See,  e.g.  People  v.  DeLago.  16  NY'.  2d 
289  (1965),  cert  denied,  383  U.S.  963   (1966). 

'  ■  391  U  S.  585  (1968) , 

'"-See  391  US  at  490.  n  7.  which  indicates 
that  the  Court  is  not  willing  to  go  out  of 
Us  way  to  discontinue  the  established  view 
of  entry  by  ruse  as  being  outside  the  scope 
of  "breaking  "  Raised  as  a  Constitutional 
Isiue.   the  result  might   be  different 

'■•■'391  US  at  491.  n   7. 

>  '  18  use   3109 

"•■■•eg  .  to  avoid  Iocs  of  life;  when  there  Is 
virtual  certainty  purpose  Is  known. 

'•'Bovd  V    VS.   116  US    616   (1886). 

'"■See  Blakey.  The  Rule  ol  Announcement 
and  Unlawful  Entry.  112  U  P.i  L  Rev.  499, 
5i«  (  1964). 

"•  See  Berger  v.  Neu-  York,  388  U.S.  41 
(1967). 

"^Oiimel  V,  California.  395  US  752  (1969). 
In  Chlmel.  police  officers,  after  serving  the 
defendant  with  an  arrest  warrant  at  his 
home,  proceeded  to  search  the  entire  house 
for  Items  taken  In  an  alleged  burglary  as 
Incident  to  the  arrest.  The  Court  invalidated 


the  search  as  being  unreasonable  since,  even 
though  It  was  incident  to  a  valid  arrest,  there 
was  no  probable  cause.  The  Court  limited  a 
search  incident  to  an  arrest  to  the  arrestee's 
person  and  the  area  "within  his  immediate 
control" — construing  that  phrase  to  mean 
the  area  from  within  which  he  might  gain 
possession  of  a  weapon  or  destructible  evi- 
dence. 

'' 339  U.S.  at  83. 

'•  Any  officer  authorized  to  execute  a  search 
warrant  relating  to  offenses  involviiig  con- 
trolled dangerous  substances  the  penalty  for 
which  is  imprisonment  for  more  than  one 
year,  may,  withou'.  notice  of  his  authority 
and  purpose,  break  open  an  outer  or  inner 
door  or  window  of  a  building,  or  any  part 
of  the  building,  or  anything  therein,  if  the 
judge  or  United  States  Magistrate  Issuing 
the  warrant  is  satisfied  that  there  is  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  if  such  notice  were  to  be 
given  the  property  sought  in  the  caise  may  be 
easily  and  quickly  destroyed  or  disposed  of, 
or  that  danger  to  the  life  or  limb  of  the  officer 
or  another  may  result,  and  has  included  in 
the  warrant  a  direction  that  the  officer  exe- 
cuting It  shall  not  be  required  to  give  such 
notice:  Proi'ided,  That  any  officer  acting  un- 
der such  warrant,  shall,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable after  entering  the  premises,  identify 
himself  ej^d  give  the  reasons  and  authority 
for  his  entrance  upon  the  premises. 

"-This  proviso  was  Included  in  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  to  Insure  reasonably 
prompt  notice  to  the  occupants  and  thereby 
minimize  the  possibility  of  mistake  of  Intent 
and  potential  violence. 

"  S.  Rep.  No.  91-613,  91st  Cong  ,  1st  Sess., 
159  (1969). 

"'  See  supra. 

"•  Rule  41  (e)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crim- 
inal Procedure  requires  for  the  issuance  of 


a  nigliltime  search  warrant  that  the  affidavit 
disclose  sufficient  facts  to  warrant  the 
affiant  in  asserting  a  positive  belief  that  the 
evidence  is  located  on  the  premises  to  be 
searched.  Vnited  States  v.  Raidle.  250  P. 
Supp.  278  (1965).  An  exception  is  made  to 
Rule  41(e)  for  issuance  of  search  warranis 
Involving  narcotic  drugs.  Section  1405  of 
Title  18,  United  States  Code,  permits  the  ex- 
ecution of  search  warrants  relating  lo  offences 
involving  narcotic  drugs  at  any  time  of  the 
day  or  night  if  there  is  probable  ca-.ite  to 
belie\e  that  grounds  for  the  warrant  exist. 
18  use.  1405.  This  same  exception  has  been 
incorporated  in  Section  702(a)  of  the  pro- 
posed Controlled  Dangerous  Substances  Act. 

:  ■:  Vnited  States  v.  Castle.  213  F.  Supp  52 
(DDC.  1962)  Distefano  v.  Vnited  States.  58 
F.  2d  1963  (5  Cir..  1932). 

■'■"  S.  Rep.  No.  910613,  91st  Cong  .  Ist  Sess  , 
159  (1969). 

'■^Vnited  States  v.  Katz,  389  U.S.  347, 
(1968). 

--389  U.S.  347.  349 

^■'Butler  v.  Vnited  States,  275  F.  2d  889 
(CA.D.C.  1960). 

'-■  Under  the  proposed  no-knock  provisions, 
the  only  times  -unannounced  entries  will  be 
permitted  are  when  knocking  and  announc- 
ing authority  and  purpose  would  either  lead 
to  the  quick  destruction  of  the  evidence 
sought  or  where  the  officers  executing  the 
warrant  are  placed  in  danger  of  physical 
harm. 

'-■  Note  that  in  many  states.  Federal  officers 
are  also  considered  state  peace  officers  and 
can  execute  state  laws  under  state  procedures, 
e.g.  California. 

>-->  Vnited  States  v.  Katz.  389  'U.S.  347, 
(1968)  Sibron  v.  New  York.  392  US.  40  ( 1968) 
McDonald  v.  Vnited  States.  335  U.S.,  451, 
(1948) 


APPENDIX      STATIS  RfQUIRING  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  AUTHORITY  AND  PURPOSE  BEFORE  FORCED  ENTRY  TO  EXECUTE  SEARCH  WARRANTS  CR  ARRESTS 

(WITH  OR  WITHOUT  A  WARRANT) 


Stat* 


Search  wariant 


Arrests  (with  or  wit^aut  iwairani) 


Ai.isi>a 
Anzona 

Arliansat;  .. 
Caiifornta 
Co)orado 
Cornecticut 


District  pt  Columbia. 

fionda 

Georgia  

Hartair. . .... 

Idaho 


lor  destruction  exception) 


Alabama Notice  required  (Code  ot  Ala  15 108)  .       

No-kr;ock  permitted  (Alaska  Stat.  12  35  WO) 

Notice  required  (State  v.  Mendoza— 454  P.2d  140  (1%8)  allows  "no-knock 

(Ariz   Rev   Stat  13  1446(B)). 

No  statute,  common  law  applies  .  . 

Notice  required '(Calif.  Penal  Code,  sec.  1531)  

.   No  statute,  common  law  applies. 

No  statute,  common  law  applies  (State  v.  Marino.  152  Conn.  85,  203  A.  2d  305  (1%4)  allows  no-knock  tor 

destruction  exception  to  common  law  announcement  rule). 
Delaware  No  statute,  common  law  applies  (Dylon  v.  State,  250  A. 2d  383(1969).  allows  no-knock  tor  destruction  ex- 
ception to  common  law  announcement  rule). 
Notice  required  (DC  Code  Ann.  25  129(g)  (liquor)  DC.  Code  Ann  33  414(g)  (narcotics)  18  U  S  C  3109 
6i;l  an  annotation  to  sec  23  301,  par.  6  stales  that  for  search  or  arrest  that  the  police  can  break  in  after 
an  announcement  of  identity  and  purpose  There  are  no  exceptions  "Breaking  and  entering  premises 
wiinout  an  announcement  is  clearly  illegal  and  an  improper  entry  renders  a  subsequent  search  invalid   ') 

r.clice  required  (Fla  Stat  933  09)(Benefield  v.  Slate,  160So,  2d  706  (l%4)  allows  no-knock  tor  destruction 

exception) 

Notice  required  (Code  of  Ga.  Ann.  27  308).  The  arrest  provision  slates  that  the  police  may  use  force  to 

breal'  into  a  building  and  does  not  require  any  announcements  prior  to  the  breaking  The  new  search 
statute  dees  require  an  announcement  before  breaking 
No  kivjck  permitted  it  door  to  house  is  open.  Notice  required  if  door  is  closed  (Hawaii  Rev  Stat    title  37, 
sec   703  37) 

Notice  re ]uired( Idaho  Code  19  4409) .-- 

Illinois  No- knock  permitted  (I  II  Ann.  Stat .  title  38.sec.  108-8).  The  arrest  statute  states  that  no  notice  or  announce- 
ment required  for  arrest  but  People  v.  Barbee,  35  III.  2d  407,  220  N.E.  2d  401  (1966)  requires  announce- 
ment before  arrest  The  search  warrant  section  concludes  that  notice  is  not  necessary  if  constitutional 
standards  (of  reasonableness)  are  met.  People  v.  Hartfield,  94  III.  App.  2d  421,  237  N  E.  2d  193  (1968) 
People  V,  Macias.  39  III  2d  208,  234,  N.E.  2d  783(1968)  allows  no-knock  for  destruction  exception 
Indiana No  statute,  common  law  applies  Hadley  ».  State,  238  N.E.  2d  888,  906(1968).  allows  no-knock  tor  destruc- 
tion exception  to  the  common  law  rule  of  announcement 

Iowa  Notice  required  (Iowa  Code  Ann  755.9) _.. 

Kansas No  statute,  common  law  applies ._ 

Kentucky    .   do  .     - .. 

Louisiana  No- knock  permitted  (La.  Code  of  Cnm  Pro  title  V  (Art  164))  the  new  statute  on  arrests  without  warrants  is 

broader  now  and  not  limited  only  to  felonies. 

M.i.np  .  No  statute,  common  law  applies  ' 

Maryland do  >  .- 

Ma..sachusetts .  No  statute,  common  law  applies  (Commonwealth  v.  Rosselti,  211  N.E.  658,  665  (1965)  coud  referred  to  no- 
knock  for  destruction  exception  to  the  common-law  rule  of  announcement  in  dictum). 

Michigan Notice  required  (Mich.  Stat.  Ann.  28-1259(6))  the  search  provision  had  not  be  included  previously 

Minnesota No  statute,  common  law  applies  (State  v  Parker,  283  Minn.  127, 166  N.W.  2d  347  (1969).). 

Missouri No-knock  permitted  (Vernon's  Ann.  Mo.  StaL  542.390) 

Mississippi No  statute  common  law  applies 

Montana No-knock  permitted  <  (Rev.  Code  of  Montana  1947(95-809)) 

Nebraska    No-knock  permitted  >  (Rev.  Stat  of  Neb.  29-411) 

Nevada Notice  required  (Nev.  Rev.  Stat  179.090) 

New  Hampshire No  statute,  common  law  applies 

New  lersey do   


Notice  required  (Code  ol  Ala  13 153.  15  155). 
Notice  required  (Alaska  Stat   12.25  100) 
Notice  lequired  (Ariz.  Rev  Stat.  13  1411). 

Notice  required  (Ark  Stat  43  414) 
Notice  required  I  (Call!  Penal  Code  sec  8'4). 
No  statute,  common  law  applies. 
Do 

Do 

No  provision  CTrr.-nO!.  !a  .  a;  ;'!ic:. 


Notice  required  (Fia  Stat  9G1  19) 

No-knock  permilte::  only  with  warran'  (Cede  o!  Ga. 
Ann  27  205). 

Notice  required  (Hawaii  Rev  Stat  title  3?  sec  708  11). 

Notice  required  (Idaho  Code  19  iW) 
No-knock  permitted  (III  Ann  Stat ,  title  33.  sec.  107- 
5(d)) 


Notice  required (liid  Ann  Stat  9  10C9). 

Notice  required  (Iowa  Code  Ann.  751  9) 
Notice  required  (Kansas  Stat  Ann  62  1819) 
Notice  required  (Ky.  Rev  Stat.  70  077  and  7G  078). 
Notice  required  (La  Code  of  Cnm   Procedure  title  V 

(Art.  224)). 
No  statute,  common  law  applies.- 

Do« 
No  statute,  common  law  applies. 

Notice  requ  red  (Mich  Stat.  Ann.  28,880). 

Notice  required  (Minn.  Stat  Ann.  639  33  and  639  34). 

Notice  required  (Vernon's  Ann  Mo.  Stat  544  200). 

Notice  required  (Miss.  Code  of  1942.  2472) 

Notice  required  <  (Rev.  Code  of  Montana  1947  (94- 

6011)). 
No-knxk  permitted!  (Rev.  Slat  of  Neb  29  411). 
Notice  required  (Nev.  Rev  Stat   171  138) 
No  statute,  common  law  applies. 
Do.( 
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APPtNOU  —STATES  REQUIRING  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  AUTHORITY  AND  PURPOSE  BEFORE  FORCED  ENTRY  TO  EXECUTE  SEARCH  WARRANTS  OR  AfiRESTS 

(WITH  OR  WITHOUT  A  WARRANT)— Continued 


SM« 


SMRh  wunni 


Arrtsis  (witti  or  without  warrant) 


H«w  Voili 


North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota. . 
Okio      


No  st.ifutf ,  common  hw  applies. 
Nol>ce    rcquiifil   <N  Y     Code   ol    Ctim 

sec    1'^    4iiC5t   with    wtriiit    .ind 

aridl  «>thi.u'  w.iii.int) 


PfoctHfme, 
sec.    1/8  - 


OKiahooM. 


no  si'ii.ie,  coinrr-.oii  i.iw  Jiv't'e^ 
No-k'  otK  ivTmltrd  il  milge  to  ri".")'i  ('•  0  Curie  ?9  ?<»  I  0!) 

Notice  irqiMiefi  I)  S  «  Bl»'<W  ?3l  f  Siipi'  166(I9()6)  ^'u1  Slite  v    lohn^nn   It.  Ohio  Mitt.  77g  241)  NT    2J 
ir4(t968)allaM  no-knock  l''.n>estiucli«u  eicepiwii).  (UIikj  ft«v.  Cod*  Ann.  ^Si!).!^) 
.  Notice  iequiie(J<Okia.Stit.  Ann.  Tiiit2i'.Sccl2^8) 


Oregon  .  Ho'ice  reqi  nel  (State  y  CiitTijn  166  P  ?rt  681  683  (1969)  sitows  no-knock  lor ''ttliuction  ticet'tion:  ciles 

Peope  t.  M«<]da>(Cail  ))(Oiet!.  8e<.  Slat.  141  IIU) 
Pennsylvanu No  itjiute  coiiihioimjw  api:ii<s(M.tniiucni  v   Tim).  330  F^i)6S8(l96S)ce[t.  dcmed,  381!  U.S.  943  allowed 

no  kiicck  toi  Jultufliin  e«ce."lion  to  commoi  ljy»  iu!e  ol  innoui^emeiit). 
RlMKle  Ufand .  No  Jl.^tule  common   i-.,  ini  lei  C-ljl*  »  lohnson.  ?30  A  2d  831    allowi  no-knock  lor  iJ>-5tiuClion  encption 

to  cominoii->a.v  rule  ol  ani'ounc^ment  > 

South  CjfO'ina. No-knoc«  permitted  (S  C  Cooe  Sec  1?  .S?)  

Soulh  Dakota  .  Notice  lequned  (SD  Cami^   Laws.  Ann.  I%7.  Sec.  >^i  ib  14)    . 

Tennessee  Notice  reqtiie<t  (Tenn  Coi'e  Ann  an  509) 

Ttus. ....  No-knock  permilled  (Veinons  Te«  SUI  Aim.  Code  ol  Cum.  Pioc  ,  ait   18.U) 

Ubk Nc-knxk  pcimitted  1967  Amendment  to  se.irch  waiiant  piov^ions  reads    "Officer  may  break  door  or 

W'"f1ow  ti)  etec'jt*  wiirraii  Auttiontv  The  olf.cei  may  fcieaV  0[;en  any  outei  or  inrei  door  oi  wimlow  ol 
a  house  or  any  pait  ol  a  house  or  anything  therein,  to  eiecute  Ihe  wariant  (I)  M,  alter  notice  ol  his 
auinoi'ly  and  purpose,  he  is  relused  admittance  oi  O)  Without  notice  ol  hisauthoiily  and  purpose  il  ttie 
judge.  iu slice  oi  mag  strit?  issuing  (h'7  Aanant  has  inseited  a  diiecl  on  Iheiein  lti.tl  Ihe  oHicei  eieculmg 
It  sh.ii'  not  he  reiuired  'o  ;iv»  sudi  notice.  The  ludge  lustce  or  mas'il'-'le  may  so  JiiccI  on  y  ui'On  piool 
under  ojlh  to  his  sslisljction  lh.it  the  property  southt  n  a  narcotic  Hlega  diug  O'  othei  similar  suh- 
stince  *^lcn  may  be  eas.  »  and  quiciily  destroyed  or  disponed  ol  or  that  danger  to  the  lite  or  iimb  ot  Ihe 
onicei  or  any  oltvr  may  'e^u  I,  »  such  notice  wei"  to  be  giytn.  '  A'lo  see  Stale  y  Louden,  lb  Utah  2d  64. 
387  p  2d  24C(;%3))  (Utah  Code  Ann  1953.  77  b4  9). 

Vermont  'io-knock  f  ernutted  (Vermont  Slat  Ann  24  302) 

Virginia  No  statute— common  law  applies 

Washington  .  .  do "      . .  .   ..- ... 

West  Virgiiua .  No-knocK  permitted  tor  siructuret  oth«f  than  a  "4wtlhn("  (W  Va  Coiie  62  lA  b) 

Wisconsin...... ., No  statute  Common  law  apjilres ...,..,..„.,.,... 

Wyoming     Notice  required ........^.... 


Nutce  ieqjiii-J(Rn   St.il  ol  N  C   15  44). 

Notice  lequiieil  (N  n  Code  ?9  06  14). 

Notice  lequiied  (Olno  Rev.  Code  Ann.  293S.I?). 

Notice  tequ  red  (Okia  Sta'.  An^  lite  ?2  lec  194 
(attest  with  w^iianl)  sec.  197  (anest  withijl 
waiiant). 

Notice  requri'd(Oref  Re»  Slit  113  ?9n  (aiicsl  with 
w.iii.iiit)  133  3JU  (arrest  without  waiiani);. 

No  statute,  commcn  law  applies. 

Do. 

Notice  required  (S.C.  Code  See.  53  198). 

Notice  requ  red  (S  D.  Comp.  Laws  Ann..  1967.  Stc. 

23  2i  19) 
Notice  requ  led  (Tern  Code  Ann  4n  8C7). 
Notice  requieU  (Veinon  s  Te>.  Slat.  Ann.  Code  ol 

Cum.  Proc.  Ail   lb2S). 
Notice  requited  (Utah  Code  Ann.  19U.  77  13  \7). 


No-linock  permitted  (Vermont  Slat  Ann  24.302). 

No  "italute  Common  law  applies 

Notice  required  '  (Rev  Co.le  ol  Wash  Ann.  10.31.040). 

No  statute  Commun  Uh  a^i  lies. 
Do 

Notice  required  lor  arrest  with  warrant  (Wy  Stat 
Ann  7  16!i)  No  statute  toi  arrest  without  wai rant- 
Common  law  applies. 


'  People  V  Maddoi.  704  P  2d  6  (1956)  allow  no-knocl.  people  v  Gosteio.  432  P.  2d  706  (1967) 
lor  desttiKtion     Peuui"?   >    "csaies    437   P    .'i  1^9  (:96«i  etception. 

■  Slate  ».  Matteiie  .'52  A.  2d  316  (!969)  allows  no-nnock  as  an  eiceotion  to  Ihe  common-law 
rule  ol  announcement  An  olhcer  *  '  '  is  bound,  on  demand  to  make  known  his  authoiily. 
but  his  omissiuii  to  Jo  so  can  do  no  more  than  depn.e  h  m"  ot  the  piotection  which  the  law 
Ihrows  around  its  mirtsteis    when   m  trie  n^httul  discharge  ol  their  duty  " 

1  Henscn  »  State  236  Md  518  204  A  2d  516  (1969)  and  Waugh  .  State  3  Md.  App  379  239 
A.  2d  596.  Both  cases  »"•«  destruct.on  eiception  'o  the  commnn  law  rule  ol  announcement. 

'  The  jenerai  arrest  sLatute  a .kl  the  seaic.1  itatute  une  the  right  to  break  in  without  the  require- 
ment jt  notice  The  arreit  ■  ih  or  ailhout  ttiuM  stalules  itquiie  ooticc  uiUen  nolict  woukl 
jecpjr  1j»  the  ji  est 

>  Mai'anis  eiecut  on  powers  ol  olttcer.  direction  tor  eiecutin;  In  eieculmg  a  wariant  lor  the 
irrest  o(  a  person  charged  imin  in  otense.  or  a  seaKh  warrant  or  when  authorised  to  make  an 
arrest  for  a  teiony  iii'th'>ut  a  warrant,  the  jrhi.e(  may  Dieak  open  any  iMjter  or  inner  door  or  window 


ot  a  jAelIng  house  or  other  building,  it.  alter  notice  ol  his  olfice  and  purpose,  he  is  relused  ad- 
mittance, or  without  »  ving  notice  ol  his  authority  ani  purpose  it  Ihe  lU'lge  or  magistrate  issu  ng 
a  search  winanl  has  inserted  a  dnection  therein  that  the  dicei  eiecutmg  it  shall  not  be  required 
10  give"  such  nitce  but  the  political  subl  vsion  trim  wh-ch  such  oflicei  is  elected  or  appointed 
shall  be  liable  lor  all  dimigestothe  property  rn  gmiing  admission  Tnp  ludge  or  magisliatt  may  so 
diiectonly  upjn  prool  uiJer  oath  to  his  sat  slaction  that  the  '  projierly  sought  may  be  easily  or 
qu  ckly  destroyed  or  d  spjsed  ol  or  that  danger  to  the  lite  or  limb  ot  the  olT.cei  or  another  may  re- 
sult, il  such"  n  jtce  be  g  ven  but  this  section  is  not  intended  to  auliui  je  any  oll.cei  eiecuting  a 
search  warrant  to  enter  ariy  house  or  bj  idng  not  described  >n  the  wa^ant  ) 

•itatev  luliano.97  ■(  J  Super  2')  2J1  A  2d  238(1967)allOAS  No-Knock  lor  destruct.on  eicep- 
lion  to  common  law  rule  ol  announcement 

Siatev  Young.  76*  0  2d212.4bbp  2d  595(1969)  allows  No-Knock  lor  destruction  exception 

Note      The  Citations  listed  in  the  above  appendu  are  illustrat  te  only  and  m  no  way  ate  to  be 
considered  as  all  inclusive 


Mr  PELL  Mr  Pre.sident,  will  the  Sen- 
ator .vield  for  a  question'' 

Mr    DODD    I  am  happy  to  yield 

Mr  PELL  I  should  hke  to  a.sk  a  gen- 
eral que.stion.  not  with  .«;pecific  refer- 
ence to  the  amendment,  but  one  which 
concerns  me.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  a  differentiation  ls  made  as  to  the 
sale  of  different  kinds  of  drugs;  but  so  far 
as  possession  goes,  a.s  to  LSD.  marihuana, 
or  heroin,  they  are  all  treated  alike? 

Mr  DODD  On  a  fir.st  and  second  pos- 
session offense,  they  are 

Mr.  PELL  Tliey  are  all  treated  alike 
on  a  first  oflfense.  for  mere  posses.slon '' 

Mr  DODD  Yes. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  would  submit  that  we.  tlie 
older  generation,  are  not  really  aware — 
maybe  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  i-s. 
but  I  think  many  of  us  are  not  really 
aware — of  what  the  mores  and  cu.stoms 
are  of  many  of  thjee  who  are  under  25 
today.  I  would  submit  that  the  treat- 
ment of  possession  of  marihuana,  on  a 
first  offense,  on  the  .same  basis  as  the 
treatment  of  po-ssesslon  of  heroin,  would 
not  be  advisable.  I  am  not  sugge-stln? 
that  manhuana  should  be  legalized,  but 
I  am  wondering  if  there  should  not  be 
a  differentiation  here,  because  I  doubt 
whether  there  are  many  young  people  in 


Uijs  countiT  of  Uie  age  I  have  mentioned 
tAho  can  say  tJioy  have  never  smoked 
manhuana. 

Because  of  that,  I  wonder  If  we  should 
not  differentiate  It  here.  I  am  not  ex- 
cusing It  or  condoning  it.  but  what  I 
tiave  stated  is.  I  tiilnk,  a  fact. 

Mr  DODD  Let  me  respond  to  the 
Senator  m  this  fashion:  I  tliink  the  Sen- 
auir  IS  absolutely  right,  that  a  first  of- 
fense of  possession  of  marihuana  usually 
is  quite  a  different  offense  from  that  of 
the  po.<Be.ssion  of  heroin.  I  have  been 
quite  distressed  about  this,  as  has  the 
Senator,  for  a  long  time.  That  is  why 
we  put  in  title  V'lII.  calling  for  the  in- 
depth  study  of  manhuana  In  the  mean- 
time, the  bill  reduces  the  penalty  for 
possession  of  manhuana.  and  the  limit 
that  can  be  imposed  would  be  1  year. 

Mr.  PELL.  But  that  is  the  same  limit 
as  on  heroin,  for  a  first  offense,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes,  we  do  reduce  tlie  pos- 
session penalties  on  all  of  the  covered 
drugs 

But  I  believe  we  have  got  to  hold  tlie 
line  on  marihuana  until  we  get  this 
study  completed,  because  nobody  knows, 
really,  how  damaging  It  i.^.  or  how  ad- 
dictive it  Is.  Not  enough  is  known  about 
it,  or  not  enough  i.s  known  definitively 


about  it.  My  own  view  of  it  Is.  after  mak- 
ing the  study  as  well  as  I  could,  tlaat 
we  had  better  just  hold  the  line  until 
we  do  know.  I  think  that  is  the  best 
course  for  us  to  follow. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
response.  He  has  done  a  great  job  with 
this  bill.  I  cannot  a«ree  with  him  on  the 
similarity  of  treatment  of  first  offenders 
with  respect  to  possession  of  all  drugs 
bemg  treated  alike,  but  perhaps  this  will 
be  worked  out  later  on  in  the  bill. 

Mr  DODD.  We  took  that  approach  be- 
cause the  user  is  u.>ually  the  victim,  a 
sick  person.  And  whether  he  be  a  heroin 
user  or  a  marihuana  user  he  should  be 
treated  as  a  sick  person,  not  subjected  to 
harsh  imprisonment.  I  would  be  glad  to 
listen  to  an  argument  against  this  posi- 
tion of  which  I  could  be  convinced. 

We  have  reduced  marihuana  penalties 
to  a  misdemeanor  and  I  do  not  think 
we  should  go  any  further  until  we  know 
a  lot  more  about  marihuana.  We  do 
know,  for  example,  that  .some  of  tho 
Asiatic  marihuana  is  about  as  bad  as  any 
drug  can  be.  It  is  really  destructive  of 
the  human  nervous  system  and  can  cau«r 
psychotic  breaks. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  think  that  the 
massacre  at  Mylai  could  have  been  In 
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part  attributable  to  the  use  of  that  kind 
of  marihuana. 

Tliere  is  abundant  scientific  evidence 
ti)  support  the  fact  that  Asian  marl- 
luiana  is  a  harmful.  de.structive  drug. 
Other  !;rades  of  it  are  not.  We  have  this 
ronflict  of  opinion  between  eminent 
scientists. 

So  I  .say  to  the  Senator,  what  do  we 
do  under  the  circumstances?  What  can 
I  recommend  to  the  Senate  other  than 
w  hat  I  have — that  we  hold  the  line,  take 
away  mandatory  provisions  of  the  law, 
nve  the  judges  leeway  .so  that  tliey  can 
distinguish  between  a  youngster  caught 
with  two  or  three  cigarettes  and  a  pro- 
fessional peddler  of  marihuana,  do  away 
with  the  mandatory  requirement  that  he 
go  to  prison,  but  maintain  a  penalty, 
until  we  can  have  a  clearer  idea  of  what 
we  are  dealing  with? 

Mr.  PELL.  Right.  But,  in  this  connec- 
tion, most  of  the  youn;:  people  on  the 
campuses,  at  one  time  or  another — the 
parents  hate  to  admit  it^ — have  smoked  or 
have  had  in  their  passession  a  mari- 
huana cigarette,  and  for  them  to  be  lia- 
ble to  a  year's  imprii^onment  seems  in- 
correct. If  it  is  a  misdemeanor,  requiring 
30  days  or  something  like  that,  then  I 
think  one  can  move  in  and  seek  to  elimi- 
nate this  habit.  If  the  penalty  is  too 
severe,  what  happens  is  what  is  happen- 
ing now,  that  the  judges  just  wash  it  out 
and  the  youngsters  are  not  really  har- 
assed by  it,  or.  if  they  are  harassed,  they 
are  harassed  to  an  extreme. 

Mr.  DODD.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  the  judge  will  be  able  to  Impose 
a  30-day  sentence  or  even  a  10-day  sen- 
tence, or  a  5-day  sentence,  or  even  a 
suspended  sentence.  He  does  not  have  to 
send  anybody  to  prison.  Yet,  at  the  same 
time,  he  has  the  power  to  send  to  prison 
the  fellow  he  thinks  ought  to  go  there 
because  the  circumstances  warrant  it. 

I  aigree.  I  think  the  Senator  raises  a 
very  serious  point,  and  I  think  we  ought 
to  consider  it  very  carefully.  I  do  not  want 
to  give  him  the  impression  that  I  brush 
this  aside.  I  do  not  do  so  at  all.  I  know 
what  he  is  talking  about,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  we  have 
had  in  dealing  with  the  writing  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  PELL.  Along  that  line,  under  the 
general  mores  of  our  community,  If  the 
mother  and  father  go  out  and  get  soused 
on  Saturday  night,  that  is  not  approved, 
but  it  is  accepted.  But  if  the  childi^n 
get  equally  high  on  marihuana,  that  is 
very  much  frowned  upon  and  is  very 
reprehensible:  and  it  is  hard  for  the 
young  people  not  to  believe  that  we  are 
hypocritical  when  we  condone  the  one 
and  condemn  the  other. 

Another  question  that  I  would  ask  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  which  has 
bothered  me  as  an  individual 

Mr.  DODD.  May  I  answer  the  Senator's 
observation  about  getting  "soused,"  as 
he  very  well  put  it? 

I  am  aware  of  this.  People  have  said 
this  to  me.  My  own  children  have  talked 
about  it.  We  have  to  think  about  this 
point. 

But  my  understanding  is  that,  bad  as 
the  excessive  use  of  alcohol  Is,  It  does  not 
have  the  potential  power  to  create  the 
severe  psychosis  that  certain  types  of 


marihuana  do.  And  I  am  told  marihuana 
can  do  this  in  a  very  short  period  of  time 
because  it  is  an  hallucinogen,  like  LSD. 
Here,  again,  we  are  going  to  hear  argu- 
ments on  both  sides. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  should  like  to  make  one 
little  reply  in  reference  to  the  Mylai  dis- 
aster. As  I  understand  it,  and  I  feel  very 
square  in  never  having  smoked  a  mari- 
huana cigarette — and  I  think  it  unlikely, 
though  nothing  is  impossible,  that  that 
day  will  come 

Mr.  DODD.  Wait  until  next  week. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  the  Senator  pcing  to 
have  a  party?  I  Laughter.) 

Mr.  PELL.  No. 

As  I  understand  it  from  reliable  young- 
er sources,  marihuana  does  not  increase 
the  aggressive  instincts  of  individuals. 
Alcohol  does.  Crimes  of  violence  are  more 
likely  to  occur  under  the  stimulus  of  al- 
cohol than  of  any  other  drug.  In  conse- 
quence, I  would  doubt  that  tliat  massacre 
\^as  the  direct  result  of  a  drug  which  is 
basi(;ally  a  depressant  and  not  an 
"arouser-upper." 

Mr.  DODD.  I  hope  I  did  not  say  tliat 
I  thought  the  tragedy  was  the  direct  re- 
sult. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  Senator  said  only  that 
it  might  have  been. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  think  it  very  well  might 
have  been.  It  is  no  secret.  I  talked  with 
Captain  Medina  and  his  lawyer  about 
this  aspect  of  the  problem.  He  came  to 
my  office,  and  I  went  over  it  with  him 
as  well  as  I  could.  What  he  said  to  me 
does  not  warrant  my  saying  that  what 
happened  was  the  result  of  it.  But  he 
did  admit  it  was  a  problem  among  his 
troops  and  that  it  is  found  in  every  nook 
and  comer  in  Vietnam.  My  own  knowl- 
edge is  based  on  medical  reports  from 
Vietnam  that  depict  terrible  acts  of  bru- 
tality and  aggression  on  the  part  of  sol- 
diers because  they  went  into  psychotic 
states,  and  became  hysterical  after 
smoking  the  local  variety  of  marihuana. 

I  will  be  glad  to  supply  the  Senator 
with  incident  after  incident  in  our  rec- 
ords of  users  of  marihuana  doing  brutish, 
sadistic,  and  terrible  things  to  other  hu- 
man beings.  This  ususdly  does  not  hap- 
pen. But  some  types  of  it  apparently 
bring  this  on  in  some  people.  That  is 
what  makes  this  problem  so  difficult  to 
handle. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
comments.  I  think  he  has  studied  the 
matter  more  deeply  than  I  have  and 
knows  much  more  of  the  subject  In  depth. 

I  have  another  question  to  ask,  which 
has  bothered  me  as  an  individual,  and  it 
Is  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  drugs. 

I  derive  the  impression  that  so-called 
hard  drugs— heroin  and  things  of  that 
sort — are  really  like  the  numbers  racket 
and  gambling,  are  really  the  underpin- 
nings of  organized  crime,  but  that  the 
sale  of  marihuana  is  not  the  responsi- 
bility or  the  doing  of  organized  crime 
to  anywhere  near  the  same  extent.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  think  that  is  substan- 
tially correct.  But  I  would  not  want  to 
leave  the  impression  that  organized 
crime  has  left  this  alone,  because  It  has 
not.  There  is  some  evidence  that  they  are 
In  this  area  and  have  been  operating 
there.  The  Senator  can  be  sure  that  U 


organized  crime  thinks  it  can  make  profit 
out  of  this  trafiac,  it  will  get  into  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  hazard  the 
guess  that  as  this  habit  increases  and 
perhaps  becomes  more  expensive,  then 
organized  crime  might  very  well  move 
in,  as  they  have  done  in  the  field  of  nar- 
cotius,  as  we  understand  the  use  of 
that  term,  even  in  the  high  schools  and 
down  into  the  grade  schools,  and  in 
groups  around  the  corner  stores;  because 
they  are  always  looking  for  outlets,  so  to 
speak,  and  products  which  they  can  push 
and  make  a  profit  on. 

So  I  do  not  think  we  could  forgo  that 
possibility.  If  good,  decent  legislation, 
aware  of  all  the  facts  concerned,  is  not 
enacted,  I  would  hazard  the  guess  that 
the  trend  would  be  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
1.000  percent  correct.  I  am  glad  he  made 
that  statement. 

Mr.  PET  ill.  With  my  tongue  in  cheek, 
perhaps  one  of  the  solution.-,  would  be 
that,  as  organized  crime  becomes  in- 
creasingly respectable,  as  we  hear  it  does 
as  they  move  into  respectable  business- 
es— and  I  read  a  book  the  other  day 
entitled  "The  Godfather"  and  found 
there  were  elements  in  organized  crime 
wiio  felt  it  is  not  respectable  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  drugs  but  that  it  is  per- 
fectly all  right  to  have  something  to  do 
with  gambling  or  with  murder.  I  would 
hope  that  this  differentiation  would  not 
come  about  to  too  great  an  extent  to 
make  one  element  of  organized  crime 
respectable. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  idiosyncrasies  of  crim- 
inals are  wonderful  to  behold.  Someone 
should  write  a  book  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  PELL.  "The  Godfather"  is  one. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  have  not  read  it.  I  will 
try  to  get  a  copy  of  it. 


order  for  adjournment  to  11 
o'cl<x:k  A.m.  on  monday,  Janu- 
ary 26,  1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  11 
o'clock  ajn.  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


recognition  op  senator  tyd- 
ings  for  1  hour  on  monday 
morning  next 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Monday  next,  immediately  following  the 
prayer  and  disposition  of  the  reading  of 
the  Journal,  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings)  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFIiJER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


CONTROLLED      DANGEROUS      SUB- 
STANCES ACT  OP  1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3246)  to  protect 
the  public  health  and  safety  by  amending 
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the  na!\ot:c  depressant,  stimulant,  and 
hallucinogenic  drug  lawj.  and  tor  other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT     NO      453 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  first 
and  foremo.^t.  I  want  to  concratulate  the 
disf.nsuished  Senator  fioir.  Connecticut 
Mr  DoDD'  for  the  Ion?  and  hard  work 
he  and  his  subcommittee  must  have  sone 
through  to  bnai;  tins  seiy  im'jortant  bill 
flnaKy  to  the  floor  uf  t!se  Senate 

Mr  President  as  we  enter  tiie  decade 
of  ih.e  se\enties.  America  faces  soir.e  of 
the  most  serious  social  problems  in  our 
history  High  on  the  list  is  th.e  problem  of 
drui,'  abuse  and  addiction  The  mattnitude 
of  this  problem  is  such  that  we  cannot 
hope  to  solve  it  throu^ih  Koveinmental 
efforts  alone  Despite  the  best  efforts  of 
the  Federal  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments, the  problem  has  continued  to 
grow  In  my  opinion,  therefore,  this  ter- 
rible social  111  can  be  overcome  only 
through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels  touoiher  with  the 
active  participation  of  a  concerned  and 
aroused  citizenry 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  principle  of 
citizen  involvement  in  the  solution  of 
social  problems  There  are  millions  of 
people  in  our  Nation  wi.o  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  drus  problem  and  they 
are  expressing  this  concern  in  many 
ways  As  parents  they  are  domt;  all  they 
can  to  cLssure  that  their  family  is  not 
affected  directly  by  the  drug  problem  In 
addition,  they  are  expres-sing  their  con- 
cern as  individuals,  to  the  press  and  to 
their  local.  State   and  national  officials 

Beyond  this,  many  are  working 
through  a  vast  number  of  ori;ani/ations 
at  the  local.  State,  and  national  levels  to 
bring  the  weight  of  these  organizations  to 
bear  in  meeting  the  problems  of  drug 
abuse  and  addition  thro'ogh  programs  of 
education,  prev  ention,  and  rehabilitation 

These  organizations  include  educa- 
tional associations,  civic  associations, 
service  clubs,  fraternal  organizations, 
labor  organizations,  women's  clubs,  pro- 
fesvsional  associations,  church  groups, 
hospital  organizations,  youth  groups,  and 
many  others  In  addition,  many  of  our 
corporate  citizens  are  involving  them- 
selves in  various  ways  in  try  in:j  to  combat 
the  drug  problem 

At  the  risk  of  seemin?  not  to  give  due 
recognition  to  any  one  of  the  groups  who 
IS  doing  such  an  able  job.  I  would  like  to 
mention  particularly  the  efforts  being 
exerted  by  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Lions  and  Kiwanis  Clubs, 
for  I  know  of  their  work  and  have  the 
highest  praise  for  what  they  are  doing 

During  recent  trips  to  my  own  small 
State  of  New  Hampshire.  I  have  been 
impressed  with  the  large  number  of  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  which  are  try- 
ing to  make  some  headway  in  dealing 
with  the  drug  problem  A  meeting  on  the 
drug  problem  will  bring  out  a  surpruslngly 
large  proportion  of  the  citizenry  in  a 
town  of  most  any  size 

I  believe  that  the  intereu  of  my  wife 
Myrtle  Is  typical  of  that  of  most  citizens 
Her  interest  developed  first  as  a  mother, 
then  a  citizen.  She  has  found,  as  I  have, 
that  there  Is  an  overwhelming  Interest  of 
people  In  this  subject  On  trips  to  New 
Hampshire,  Mrs.  Mclntyre  was  continu- 


ally questioned  by  Interested  persons 
about  what  they  could  do  to  help  They 
asked  her  how  their  clubs  and  societies 
could  become  more  active,  better  edu- 
cated in  this  area,  and  what  they  could  do 
to  have  the  greatest  impact. 

I:^.  fact,  Mis  Mclntyre  is  in  New- 
Hampshire  at  this  very  moment  meeting 
with  a  broad  segment  of  individuals  and 
group>  on  this  subject  Her  schedule  i.s  a.i 
tight  £<nd  busy  as  nearly  any  I  have  when 
I  make  a  trip  to  N.''w  Hampshire  She  had 
merely  indicated  to  a  few  people  that 
she  was  interested  in  tryin,"  to  help  and 
sudcenly  she  was  inundated  with  requests 
to  V!>it  with  ihcin  p.nd  to  help  them  do 
the  be^l  pos;,ible  job. 

I  do  not  report  these  actions  of  my 
good  wife  in  any  si^irit  of  Mclntyre  family 
egocentricity  but  purely  to  set  forth  an- 
other example  of  the  enormous  interest 
of  the  Ameruan  people  m  druMs  and 
their  desperate  desire  to  do  something. 

Recent  public  opinion  polls  sliow  that 
90  peicciu  of  the  American  people  share 
a  deep  and  abiding  concern  over  drug 
abuse  Very  few  issues  m  our  Nation 
show  such  an  overwhelmingly  high  per- 
centage of  deep  citizen  interest. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  said  in 
a  recent  editorial 

In  the  crescendoing  concern  over  dnic! 
use  by  teen-agers,  more  and  nvze  cltl/ens 
commiuees  and  parenu  groups  are  vL&efullv 
getting  inlj  the  act  As  Pre.sidciil  Nixon  has 
said,  the  an^wer  to  the  drug  problem  Isn  t 
lavfc'  enfurcement  alone  education  is  vl'.al, 
and  vkhere  teen-agers  are  concerned  thi.s 
means  education  supplied  bv  parents,  teach- 
ers, churches,  and  local  and  federal  agencies 

D;  Sidney  Cohen  Director  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Narcotic  Addiction  and  Drug 
Abuse  of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
authorities  in  this  field,  said  recently: 

The  mere  passage  of  laws  as  a  device  to 
eliminate  noxious  behavior  is  an  ineffective 
technique  What  is  needed  In  addition  to 
sagacious  laws  is  pubhc  education  and  public 
c  loperation  with  those  laws 

President  Nixon  has  stressed  many 
times  the  need  for  people  to  involve  them- 
.selves  in  helping  to  solve  the  great  prob- 
lems of  the  day,  and  Mrs.  Nixon  has 
devoted  much  of  her  time  to  promoting 
the  cause  of  voluntary  groups  in  many 
areas 

Mr  President.  I  believe  that  the  great 
groundswell  of  desire  to  participate  in 
combattmg  the  drug  problem  which  la 
now  beglruung  to  build  must  not  be 
splintered  or  misdirected,  or  made  im- 
potent because  it  has  no  cohesion  or 
direction. 

I  believe  we  can  harness  this  grreat 
force,  but  we  need  a  mechanusm  to  pro- 
vide information  and  direction. 

For  this  reason,  Mr  President,  I  am 
proposing  the  establishment  of  a  Presi- 
dential advisory  committee  to  bring  to- 
gether the  best  minds  In  the  Nation  to 
study  the  extent  to  which  private,  non- 
goveriunental  organizations  are  already 
involved  in  efforts  to  prevent  drug  abuse 
and  addiction  to  advise  on  the  ways  to 
foster  and  best  utilize  the  efforts  of  such 
groups  in  our  overall  fight  acalnst  the 
drug  problem 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose  I 
submit  an  amendment,  intencled  to  be 


proi>osed  by  me,  to  S  3246,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  such  a 
committee,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rlcoro  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER  Tiie 
amer.dment  will  be  received  and  piiiUed. 
and  will  lie  on  tlie  table:  and.  without 
obje«nion,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  tiie  Record  follow  in:  the  Senator's 
rem.'iik.s 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amer.dment  provides  that  the  commit- 
tee will  be  compo.sed  ol  21  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  with  no  more 
tiian  seven  tj  come  fiom  the  Federal 
Governmeiit  includms  the  legislative 
brar.ch 

The  life  of  the  committee  v  ill  be  for 
I  year  The  membeis  will  elect  their 
chairman   from   among   themselves. 

Tiie  r.mendmenl  also  authorizes  the 
expenditure  of  $250,000  for  staff  and 
other  necessary  exoense?. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  gravity 
ol  th  •  problem  of  dru'-;  abuse  and  addic- 
tion, 1  believe  that  S.  3246  ranks  among 
the  most  important  pieces  of  legislation 
with  which  we  shall  have  to  deal  in  this 
session  of  the  Congress  I  shall  give  it 
my  wholehearted  support  and  I  am 
confident  that  the  vast  majority  of  my 
colle.igues  will  do  likewise. 

However,  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  also  recoynize  that  if  we  are  to  deal 
effectively  with  this  problem,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  harness  and  give  direction  to 
the  vast  interest  and  effort  on  the  part 
of  private  individuals  and  organizations 
whicli  IS  just  beginning  to  build  and  to 
coordinate  these  efforts  with  govern- 
ment activities  at  all  levels. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  to  accom- 
plish this  worthwhile  purpose. 

The  amendment  submitted  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Intvrl  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  No  455 

On  pajte  3  after  the  Item  "Sec  709  Pay- 
meats  and  Advances  ",  strllce  out  evervthing 
preceding  TITLE  IX— MISCELLANEOUS  ", 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following' 

•  TITLE  VIII— ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

•  Sec  801  Establishment  of  committee  on 
marihu.ina 

■Sn  802  Establishment  of  committee  on 
nongovernmental  drug  abuse  prevention  and 
control 

On  page  87.  line  3.  strike  out  'COMMIT- 
TEE ON  MARIHUANA"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof    "ADVISORY    COMMITTEES'. 

On  page  87.  line  4.  strike  out  "E^stabllsh- 
ment  of  Committee  "  and  insert  In  lieu  there- 
of "Establishment  of  Committee  on  Mari- 
huana" 

On  page  89.  between  lines  21  and  22.  in- 
sert the  following  new  section: 

ESTABLISHMENT     OP     COMMITTEE     ON 

NON-GOVERNMENTAL      DRUG      ABUSE 

PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL 

"Sec  802.  (a I  There  is  hereby  established 
a  Committee  on  Non-Governmental  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  (hereinafter 
referred  to  In  this  section  as  the  "Commit- 
tee") for  the  purposes  of  ( 1 )  studying  the 
extent  to  which  non-governmental  organi- 
zations are  involved  in  the  prevention  and 
control  of  drug  abuse  or  addiction,  and  (2) 
advising  as  to  bow  such  organizations  can 
best    be   fostered    and   encouraged. 

"i  b  I  ( 1 »  The  committee  shall  be  composed 
of  twenty-one  members,  no  more  than  seven 
of   whom   may   be  Members   of   Congress   or 
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oUierwise  employed  by  the  Federal  Govem- 
n.cni.  to  be  appointed  by  tlie  President. 

"(21  The  ctnimlt'ce  shall  elect  a  chairman 
from  among  Its  members. 

"(:1)  The  members  of  the  committee  shall 
Frrvc  w.thout  ccmpen  aticn  btit  shall  be  re- 
Imbur  cd  for  travel,  fubs-lslence.  and  other 
iieces.'ary  cxpen.'cs  incurred  by  ihem  In  carry- 
ing out  the  du'lcs  Lf  the  ci.innr.ilec. 

"(4)  Tlie  ccminiuce  shall  .-ubniit  a  report 
nf  Us  n:;dln).',s  iic.d  rcconiinendatums  to  the 
Prc:ifli':it  ni.d  Cc.r!L:n.ss  -"ithin  cue  yer.r  after 
the  date  of  enactment  cf  this  Act  Thirty 
days  rffr  submit' ing  such  rep  rt.  the  com- 
mute? ;h.all  ceire  t3  exist. 

"(Cl  In  order  to  c:  rry  out  liic  purjicses 
of  this  Eeclion.  the  coniini;  tee  is  .luthorized — 

"(1)  to  appoint  and  tix  the  ompensalion 
of  Euch  pcr;oi:ncl  <;s  may  be  iiecc:  sary.  with- 
out rrg  rd  to  the  provislcns  cf  t.tle  5.  United 
States  Code,  !;3vprning  :,p;iol!U:r.ent3  in  the 
compcti'lvp  service,  and  withuut  regard  to 
t'le  previsions  of  ..■h;)pier  51  atid  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  5;3  of  such  t.tle  relating  to 
c'.assincat.on  and  Gene r.il  Sj:liedule  pay  rates, 
at  rates  not  in  excess  cf  the  maximum  rate 
for  GS-18  of  the  G^'ner-l  Schedule  under 
section  53.32  of  such  iitlc;  and 

"(2 1  to  obtain  tlie  Fervkes  cf  experts  and 
consultant?,  in  accordance  vvil'i  tlio  provi- 
c  ons  of  section  3109  of  tlMe  5,  United  States 
Code,  at  rates  for  Individuals  not  to  exceed 
the  rate  for  a  grade  GS  18  of  the  General 
Schedule  for  employee;-:  fcr  each  day  (includ- 
ing travel  time)  during  which  they  are  en- 
gaged in  the  actual  performance  of  their 
duties  for  the  coninilltee.  While  traveling  on 
official  business  in  the  performance  of  duties 
for  the  committee  such  persons  ."=0  employed 
shall  be  allowed  expenser  of  travel,  includirg 
per  diem  Inftead  of  jubslstence.  In  accord- 
ance with  section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

"(d)  The  Committee  Is  authorized  to  re- 
quest from  any  department,  agency,  or  In- 
dependent Instrumentality  of  the  Govern- 
ment any  information  end  assistance  it 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  purpcse  un- 
der this  section;  and  each  such  department, 
agency,  and  instrumentality  is  authorized 
to  cooperate  with  the  Committee  and.  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  law.  to  furnish  such 
Information  and  assistance  to  the  Conunlttee 
upon  request  made  by  the  Chairman  or  any 
other  member  when  acting  as  Chairman. 

"(e)  The  General  Services  Administration 
shall  provide  administrative  services  for  the 
Committee  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

"(f)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, not  to  exceed  $250,000,  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section." 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  for  his  splendid 
statement.  He  is  right,  we  must  take  help 
from  the  private  sector.  The  only  way  we 
can  sw;complish  our  task  will  be  with  the 
help  of  the  private  sector.  It  has  already 
helped  us  tremendously. 

The  Senator  has  named  some  of  the 
organizations  which  have  been  very  much 
aware  of  this  problem  and  have  developed 
good  programs  for  helping  to  deal  with 
it. 

With  regard  to  the  Senators  amend- 
ment, which  he  has  just  offered,  I  know 
that  we  will  take  that  up,  as  fce  imder- 
stands,  the  first  part  of  next  week.  We 
will  certainly  look  at  it  here.  Whether  we 
can  go  along  with  it,  of  course,  I  do  not 
know  at  this  moment. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  while  he  Is  on  his  feet,  that 


he  gave  great  encouragement  to  me  per- 
sonally, and  to  others  on  the  subcom- 
mittee as  we  struggled  with  the  bill,  and 
I  am  grateftU  to  him  for  having  done 
so.  The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
played  a  very  important  part  in  our  ef- 
forts. Without  his  help  we  would  not 
have  been  as  far  along  with  it  as  we  are. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  want  to  thank  my 
diolintiuiihed  friend  from  Connecticut 
r.nd  emphasize  that  I  have  been  very 
much  impressed  by  the  desire  of  iieople. 
just  the  ordinary  mother  and  daJ.  to  try 
t  J  get  to  know  something  about  this  sub- 
ject. There  is  an  awful  lot  of  fiction  con- 
nected With  it,  trying  to  come  up  with 
the  true  facts  about  it.  I  would  hope  that, 
somehow,  all  these  great  efforts  can  have 
Vac  benefit  of  the  coordmaticn.  direction, 
and  harnessing,  that  such  a  committee 
as  I  have  suggested  in  my  amendment 
can  accomplisli. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much. 

NEW   DRT.C  LAWS  SJiOVLD  BE   EN.ACTED    WITHuVT 
DELAY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  reduce  penalties  fcr  these  ccn- 
victed  of  using  or  possessing  marihuana, 
heroin,  and  other  narcotics  should  be 
approved  without  delay.  The  proposed 
legislation  makes  first-time  possession  of 
ths  drugs  a  misdemeanor  rather  than  a 
felony.  It  makes  a  clear  distinction  be- 
tween those  who  use  drugs  and  those 
abominable  bloodsuckers  who  traffic  in 
them. 

The  fact  Is  that  excessively  tough 
sentences  for  mere  users  have  made  re- 
habilitation difficult.  In  addition,  in 
many  cases  they  have  led  judges  to  sus- 
pend sentences  entirely. 

In  fact,  not  long  ago  a  man  was  caught 
bringing  a  very  small  quantity  of  mari- 
huana across  the  Mexican  border  into 
the  United  States.  He  had  no  criminal 
record.  However,  he  was  arrested  and  the 
few  oimces  of  marihuana  confiscated. 
The  trial  Judge  sentenced  him  to  30  years 
imprisonment.  Fortunately,  ;,he  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  decided  that  this  sentence 
was  excessive.  This  is  Just  one  example 
of  how  present  laws  have  failed  to  rec- 
ognize and  meet  the  problem. 

Americans  should  know  that  mari- 
huana, which  our  college  yoiuigsters 
term  "pot"  or  "grass,"  is  about  as  habit- 
forming  as  cigarettes.  It  is  not  addictive. 
In  other  words,  Its  use  does  not  lead  one 
to  become  a  drug  addict.  Knowledgeable 
physicians  state  its  effects  are  similar  to 
alcohol  and  cigarettes,  but  not  heroin. 
Death  can  take  many  unpleasant  forms. 
Surely,  the  worst  is  the  lingering  death 
of  limg  cancer  which  we  now  know  is  di- 
rectly related  to  smoking  cigarettes.  Also, 
consider  the  ugly  results  of  acute  alco- 
holism concerning  which  too  much  so- 
cial drinking  is  a  prelude.  Of  course,  al- 
coholism is  a  dresid  illness  afflicting  too 
many  millions  of  our  people.  This  is  cer- 
tainly not  to  reassure  parents  witness- 
ing their  youngsters  of  college  age  smok- 
ing marihuana.  Perhaps  the  same  drastic 
legislation  should  be  proposed  against 
cigarette  smoking  as  against  marihuana. 

The  fact  Is  that  for  50  years  the  ap- 
proach of  the  law  and  law  enforcement 
officers  has  been  severe  punishment  for 
those  convicted  of  the  possession  toid  use 


of  marihuana.  Marihuana,  a  nonaddictive 
drug,  has  been  legally  classified  with  the 
hard-core  addictive  narcotics  such  as 
heroin,  cocaine,  and  the  barbiturates.  As 
such,  the  severe  penalties  for  the  posses- 
sion of  marihuana  are  vastly  out  of  pro- 
portion with  the  seriousness  of  the  ci  ime. 

Under  the  prcpcscd  bill,  last  cffcn.-.es 
po:5.ression  of  marihuana,  narc  jIic,  LSD, 
amphetamines,  barbiturates,  and  other 
dangerous  drugs  may  be  punished  ty  a 
maximum  fine  of  S5,000  and  up  tj  1 
year  in  prison.  Of  ccu.se  the  picsidui'; 
judge  will  have  tlie  discreiicn  as  to 
whether  sentence  should  be  imroscd  or 
s'j::i:endcd.  Under  existing  law  f.rit  of- 
fcn  e  pos.;e.>rion  of  marihuana  and  r.ar- 
C-tics  is  sub.  ect  to  a  $20,000  fine  and  a  2- 
to  10-year  prison  sentence.  Where  sen- 
tence is  net  suspended,  it  may  be  less 
tJian  2  years. 

The  till  also  eases  fecond  offenie  pen- 
alties for  pojsessicn  by  providing  for  a 
maximum  fine  of  $10,000  and  a  maxi- 
mum sentence  of  2  years  in  p.ison,  with 
suspension  of  sentence,  prcbaticn,  and 
parole  possible  in  all  such  cases.  Under 
existing  law,  the  punishment  for  second 
olTen-es  possession  of  marihuana  and 
narcotics  is  up  to  $20,000  fine  and  5  to 
20  years  imprisorunent  with  no  suspen- 
sion of  sentence  or  probation. 

One  w  ould  expect  that  such  harsh  pen- 
alties would  act  as  a  deterrent  against 
pocsession  of  marihuana — that  virtually 
eveiycne  would  be  discouraged  from  its 
posssssicn  and  use. 

In  fact,  however,  experience  has  proved 
tlie  opposite  result.  The  fact  is  that  these 
stringent  penalties  have  served  as  no 
deterrent  whatsoever.  The  number  of 
arrests  on  charges  of  sale  or  possession  of 
marihuana  has  skyrocketed.  For  ex- 
ample, the  number  of  arrests  by  State 
and  local  authorities  in  1958  was  3,287. 
Ten  years  later,  in  1968,  there  were 
78,169  airests,  or  an  increase  of  nearly 
2,500  percent  in  one  decade.  The  arrest 
figures  by  Federal  officers  have  increased 
at  an  equsdly  high  rate  only  in  smaller 
ntmiters. 

Mr.  President,  some  estimates  of  the 
nimiber  of  Americans  who  have  experi- 
mented with  marihuana  rim  as  high  as 
20  million  people — almost  10  percent  of 
the  population  of  our  coimtry,  according 
to  officials  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health.  Even  conservative  esti- 
mates indicate  8  to  10  million  citizens  at 
one  time  or  another  have  used  mari- 
huana. 

In  some  elements  of  the  population 
of  course,  these  figiu-es  nm  much  higher. 
Studies  of  some  suburban  and  lu-ban 
high  school  age  youngsters  revealed  that 
as  many  as  50  to  75  percent  have  at 
least  on  one  occasion  tried  "grass."  Re- 
ports from  Vietnam,  a  land  where  mari- 
huana is  plentiful,  suggests  50  percent 
or  more  of  American  GI's  and  officers 
have  smoked  marihuana. 

As  Dr.  Stanley  F.  YoUes,  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
put  it: 

The  smoking  of  marljxi&na  has  become 
an  accepted  fashion  among  mUltons  of  our 
citizens. 

This  is  a  fact  that  we  in  the  Congress 
and  State  legislators  in  every  State  of  the 
Union  cannot  continue  to  ignore. 
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We  must  not  continue  to  pur-^ue  a 
policy  which  peimits  thou.sands  of 
Americans,  many  of  them  youne.  to  be 
persecuted  under  draconian  laws  that 
do  not  serve  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  miended— laws  that  are  now  hon- 
ored almost  as  much  m  the  breach  us 
m  the  observance  These  outdated  laws 
puni.>li  completely  out  of  proportion  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  crime  They,  like 
the  discarded  prohibition  statutes,  en- 
courage, and  abet  or.;anized  crime 

Mr  President,  the  laws  le^ardmc  the 
p.3SJiession  and  use  of  marihuana  and 
other  narcotic--;  should  be  placed  in  the 
proper  perspective  Those  currently  on 
the  books  offer  no  deterrent,  are  ex- 
cessively harsh,  and  are  almost  totally 
unenforceable 

These  laws  must  be  changed  immedi- 
ately I  commend  the  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  lov^a  'Mr  Hlches' 
on  the  leadership  he  has  uken  m  urging 
realistic  reform  of  our  laws  regarding 
marihuana  and  addictive  drugs  It  is 
clear  that  more  adequate  scientific  stud- 
ies must  be  instituted  to  determine  the 
effects  of  the  use  of  marihuana  on  the 
individual  and  on  society 

Mr  President,  our  noble  experiment" 
with  alcoholic  beverages  was  a  dismal 
failure  Our  approach  to  marihuana  has 
been  an  equally  dismal  failure  It  is  time 
that  Con^iress  and  the  50  State  legis- 
latures face  up  to  that  fact.  To  do 
othervMse  is  to  encourage  violation  of 
the  law  and  farther  disrespect  for  the 
law  by  millions  of  Americans— many  of 
them  \i.ho  will  be  the  leaders  of  to- 
morrow. 

Jtr  President,  the  proposed  bill  vmU 
not  solve  the  drug  problem  The  bill  it- 
self has  a  serious  dra^^back  Frankly.  I 
am  strongly  opposed  to  that  section  of 
the  bill  contauuns  the  so-called  no- 
knock'  provision  which  allows  law  offi- 
cers with  a  warrant  to  enter  a  house 
without  knocking  if  they  believe  drugs 
and  other  property  beii.g  sought  micht 
be  quickly  destroyed  I  firmly  believe  that 
this  provision  is  unconstitutional— that 
It  contravenes  the  fourth  amet.dment 
to  the  Constitution  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Th?  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In 
their  persons,  houses,  papers  and  effects 
agaiast  unreasonable  searches  and  sel^u^es, 
shall  not  t>e  violated  and  no  warrants  shall 
issue  but  iip<->n  probable  c.iuse  supported 
by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  de- 
scribing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the 
persons  or  things  to  t>e  5.eK'.ed 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  order  to  ar- 
rive at  legislation  esUblishmg  realistic 
and  enforceable  penalties  for  the  pos- 
session and  use  of  drugs,  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  by  a  6-to-5  vote,  agreed  to 
this  patently  unconstitutional  infringe- 
ment I  am  hopeful  that  this  provision 
of  the  bill  will  be  eliminated  when  it  is 
debated  In  the  Senate  Then,  with  that 
obnoxious  provision  deleted,  the  bill 
should  be  passed  without  delay 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President  I  want  to 
acknowledge  the  support  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Young  '  As  is  customary,  liis  remarks  re- 
flect the  thought  and  consideration  he 
has  given  to  narcotics  addiction.  Indeed 
the  entire  problem  of  drug  abuae 


The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio's 
i;rasp  of  the  issues  Involved  here  and  the 
uigcnt  need  for  immediate  lestislativc  ac- 
tion reflects  his  longtime  concern  over 
the  problem 

I  thank  hiin  for  his  supi>ort  and  for 
the  time  he  has  devoted  to  studying  the 
bill  and  for  his  thoughtful  analysis  of 
the  need  for  reform  of  drug  iienalty 
structures  in  the  United  St  ites. 


A    CRISIS    IN    CREDIT 


Mr  GORE  Mr  President,  our  people 
arc  lilt  with  a  cicdit  crisis.  It  is  hurting, 
too 

This  credit  crisis  has  been  caused  by  a 
hands-of!  money  policy  by  President 
Nixon 

This  do-nothing  policy  about  high  in- 
terest rates,  not  even  a  mention  in  his 
state  of  tlu>  Union  message,  iiermits  the 
big  financial  institutions  to  roll  in  the 
money  while  the  average  citizen  and 
small  business  suffer 

Low  interest  ratts  have  historically 
been  a  chief  hallmark  and  one  of  the 
great  strengtlis  of  our  economic  system. 
Without  this,  economic  ju-stice  is  diffi- 
cult if  not  impossible;  and  without  eco- 
nomic justire.  social  jiLstice  is  a  phrase. 
While  other  countries  have  labored  im- 
der  interest  rates  as  high  as  25  iK-rcenl 
and  30  percent  per  year,  we  have,  until 
recently,  consistently  been  able  to  main- 
Uiii  interest  rates  at  4  to  6  percent  per 
year  for  our  people  Even  during  World 
War  II  the  interest  rate->  on  Govenunent 
bonds  never  exceeded  2'j  percent,  and 
the  primary  rate  never  rose  abo\e  I'j 
percent  Thii  was  a  feat  of  Presidential 
leadership. 

Former  President  Truman  led  tl:e 
country  through  the  Korean  war  mxiin- 
tainlnc  a  low  intcieot  rate  structure.  So 
It  can  be  done,  it  has  l)ecn  done  in  both 
war  and  peace 

This  policy  of  loA  interest  rates  has 
enabled  our  economy  to  expand  at  a  rate 
which  produced  grov^th  without  distor- 
tion, has  enabled  our  people  to  obtain 
decent  housing  at  a  rea>onable  cost  on 
a  scale  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
any  count r>;  and  has  provided  the  means 
by  Which  consumers  could  acquire  goods 
and  services  at  a  relatively  low  financing 
cost  Credit  at  low  interest  rates  has  been 
a  dynamic  force  m  our  free  enterprise 
economy  tnily  a  hallmark  of  a  demo- 
cratic society 

But  all  this  has  changed.  Mr  Presi- 
dent We  have  in  the  last  year  witnessed 
unparalleled  acceleration  in  interest 
rates  in  the  United  States  They  now 
threaten  the  very  foundations  of  our 
monetary  and  economic  policy 

Mr  B'V'RD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question'' 

Mr  GORE  I  yield 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Vir,!inia  I  shall  not 
cause  the  Senator  any  inconvenience. 
This  is  in  an  effort  to  begin  to  tighten 
up  the  standing  rule  VIII  which  deals 
with  the  rule  on  germaneness 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  be  permitted  to  proceed  for  a 
certain  length  of  time,  notwithstanding 
rule  VIII  Would  the  Senator  Indicate 
how  much  time  he  would  need"* 


Mr  GORE  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
pungent,  but  relatively  brief  speech,  of 
whicli  I  would  not  want  to  deny  the 
country  the  benefit  But  I  will  deny  my 
(olKaaues  some  of  the  benefit  of  hearing 
It.  if  I  may  have  tlie  promise  of  the  able 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  that  he  will 
read  it  in  the  Record 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Viruinia.  Mr. 
President  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia intends  to  read  the  speech  in  the 
RicoRD  regardless  of  the  length  of  time 
the  Senator  uses  here  today  in  exiwund- 
ing  upon  it 

I  merely  want  to  put  the  Senate  on 
not.ce — not  so  much  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee— that  we  will  besin  to 
tighten  up  rule  VIII 

Mr  GORE.  Mr  President,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  able  Senator  from  Iowa 
'Mr  Hughes  I  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  will  soon  begin  a  jour- 
nev  to  Tennessee  where  gathering 
throngs  of  Democrats  are  awaiting  a 
speech  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa.  I  shall  speak  rapidly  and 
avoid  taking  very  iiuich  more  time  of 
the  Senate 

Tlie  Nixon  administration,  bv  the  uo'- 
icy  by  which  it  has  i)ursued  and  by  its 
failure  to  exercise  the  moral  and  legal 
ar.thoiity  of  the  Presidency,  has  placed 
an  iniolerable  burden  on  the  vorkii;g 
l.eoplc  and  the  small  bas.nessmen  of  ihi> 
country,  and  has  driven  State  and  local 
governments  to  the  brink  of  financial 
disaster. 

(in  December  2.  1968  the  major  banks, 
then  well  advi.sed  as  to  the  altitude  of 
the  President-elect  and  his  choice  for 
Secretary  of  the  Treasun.-.  raised  the 
prime  rate  from  6' i  percent  to  6'j 
percent 

le.^s  tlian  3  ueeks  later,  the  big  bank.s 
again  raised  tlie  prune  rate,  tlus  time  to 
7  percent. 

On  March  7.  the  prime  rate  was  moved 
to  7  .•  ix*!cent 

Finally,  on  June  9.  the  major  banks 
jumi'ed  the  pume  rate  once  again  to  8'j 
percent  Many  banks  quickly  foUov^ed. 
but  I  am  glad  to  say.  .some,  particularly 
some  small  banks,  did  not 

Thus,  within  a  period  of  just  slightly 
over  6  months,  the  prime  lending  rate 
went  fiom  6'4  percent  to  8 '2  percent,  an 
incica.-e  of  almost  36  percent. 

Nov^  Mr  President,  the  administration 
cloaks  this  tight  money-high  interest 
rate  policy  in  the  loftiest  of  motives  We 
are  going  to  curb  mflation.  they  say  But 
Mr  President,  at  whose  expense  are  they 
assertedly  curbing  inflation?  Is  it  at  the 
expense  of  the  big  banks?  Oh  no,  for 
they  are  reporting  the  highest  profits  in 
history.  Is  it  at  the  expense  of  the  big 
corporations'"  Oh  no.  for  the  big  corpora- 
tions have  already  announced  that  capi- 
tal expenditures  will  increase  by  over  10 
percent  again  this  year.  Is  it  at  tne  ex- 
pense of  the  Insurance  companies?  Oh 
no,  they  have  record  prosperity. 

Moreover,  raising  interest  rates  has 
not  curbed  inflation.  Quite  to  the  con- 
trarv.  Inflation  has  galloped  disastrou.sly 
during  the  last  year,  partly  as  a  result  of 
Inflation  in  interest  rates. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion is  following  a  deliberate  high  inter- 
est plan  that  will  not  control  inflation 
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but  which  is  at  the  expense  of  those  who 
have  been  hit  hardest  by  it.  This  high 
interest  rate  policy  is  at  the  expense  of 
the  mass  of  our  people  who  must  borrow 
money  or  buy  on  credit  i  the  workers  who 
are  being  deprived  of  jobs  and  who  need 
the  money  most  to  raise  and  educate 
tiieir  children;  the  low-  and  middle-  in- 
come families  who  cannot  buy  a  house 
bccau.se  the  interest  rates  on  the  mort- 
tages  have  now  put  decent  housing  be- 
yond their  reach;  the  State  and  local 
governments  who  cannot  provide  police 
and  fire  protection,  water  and  sewage 
services,  and  control  of  pollution  be- 
cause they  cannot  finance  the  cost  of 
these  services  at  a  reasonable  rate;  and 
the  small  businessman  who  cannot  ob- 
tain credit  necessary  to  survive  as  an 
independent  businessman. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  look  at  the  record. 
President  Nixon  installed  as  the  three  top 
officials  in  the  Treasury  Department 
members  of  the  major  banking  commu- 
nity. Toward  the  banking  commimity, 
this  banker's  Treasury  has  adopted  a 
strict  laissez-faire  policy  and  has  totally 
abandoned  responsibility  to  keep  interest 
rates  at  a  level  that  the  average  citizen  in 
this  country  can  afford  to  pay.  When 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Kennedy  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee on  July  8  to  urge  extension  of  the 
10  percent  surcharge,  I  queried  him  as 
to  what  steps  the  administration  was 
taking  or  proposed  to  take  to  control  in- 
terest rates.  Secretary  Kennedy  stated 
that  he  advocated  an  "open  and  free 
market  policy."  While  Secretary  Ken- 
nedy disclaimed  authority  to  fix  rates  of 
interest,  he  did  assert  that  the  Tieasury 
had  been  consulting  with  the  FederiJ 
Reserve  Board  continuously  with  respect 
to  its  high  interest  rate-tight  money  pol- 
icy, and  that  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  was  consistent  with  the 
policy  of  the  administration. 

Now  just  what  is  that  policy  that  the 
administration  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  liave  been  consulting  about  and 
are  in  such  close  agreement  on?  Under 
Secretary  of  Uie  Treasury  Volcker  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  to  testify  with  re- 
spect to  S.  2499  and  S.  2577,  measures 
designed  to  provide  additional  credit  and 
to  provide  for  regulation  of  interest  rates. 
The  Under  Secretary  testified  that  the 
administration  opposed  any  measures 
which  would  impose  limitations  on  inter- 
est rates,  whether  voluntary  or  manda- 
tory. Then  Chairman  Martin  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  supported  this  same 
position,  as  did  the  present  Chairman, 
Arthur  Bums. 

But  these  gentlemen  testified  strongly 
in  support  of  the  provision  which  would 
impose  a  limit  on  the  maximum  rate  of 
interest  which  the  banks  would  have  to 
pay  for  the  money  which  they  were  bor- 
rowing from  the  people  who  were  de- 
positing their  money  in  savings  accounts 
in  the  banks.  This  is  what  a  "free  and 
open  market  policy"  means  to  this  ad- 
ministration,  Mr.   President. 

These  high  interest  rate  policies  of  the 
Nixon  administration  have  benefited  the 
big  banks  enormously,  as  the  reports  in 
the  commercial  Journals  have  demon- 
strated in  the  past  weeks: 

The  Security  National  Bank,  of  Hunt- 


ington, N.Y.,  had  an  incredible  increase 
in  profits  of  56  percent  during  the  first 
year  of  the  Nixon  administration; 

The  First  Chicago  Corp.,  owner  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  reported 
an  astronomical  increase  in  profits  of 
44.5  percent; 

Franklin  National  Bank.  Mineola.  N.Y., 
reported  a  27.5-percent  increase; 

The  National  Bank  of  Detroit  reported 
a  25-percent  increase; 

Cleveland  Trust  Co.  reported  a  22-per- 
cent increase  in  its  profits  in  1969  over 
1968; 

Crocker  National  Corp.,  a  holding 
company  for  Crocker  Citizens  National 
Bank,  reported  a  21.7-percent  increase  in 
bank  profits. 

Profits  of  the  National  City  Bank  of 
Cleveland  rose  18  percent; 

BankAmerica  Corp.  reported  a  14.8- 
percent  gain  in  its  1969  net  income  over 
1968; 

Mellon  National  Bank  reported  a  13.2- 
percent  increase; 

First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
reported  a  9.3-percent  increase  in  profits 
in  1969. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  these 
figures  are  a  shocking  indictment  of  the 
Nixon  administration's  high  interest  rate 
policies.  These  are  policies  for  the  benefit 
of  the  vested  interests  at  the  expense  of 
the  masses. 

Insurance  companies,  too.  could  not  be 
happier.  They  have  grown  vast  and  rich 
and  now  seek  widely  to  ftisten  a  high 
interest  rate  policy  on  the  counti-y.  The 
terms  of  their  loan  contracts — high  rates 
with  no  escape  and  part-of-the-action 
clauses — are  unconscionable. 

Compare  the  experience  of  other  seg- 
ments of  the  economy.  On  January  16, 
1970,  the  New  York  Times  reported  that 
prices  rose  more  in  1969  than  in  any  year 
for  18  years.  On  January  19.  1970,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  reported  that  the 
average  profit  margin  for  manufacturing 
firms  was  the  lowest  in  6  years.  During 
1969  we  saw  the  unemployment  rate 
climb,  and  we  saw  housing  at  a  danger- 
ously low  level. 

So  here  we  have  it,  Mr.  President.  The 
high  interest  rate  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration produces  record  profits  for  big 
banks  and  big  insurance  companies  but 
does  not  inhibit  the  huge  corporations  at 
all  and  causes  great  hardship  upon  peo- 
ple who  must  borrow  and  buy  on  time. 

Worse  still,  these  high  interest  rates 
fuel  inflation  at  the  expense  of  jobs, 
housing,  small  business,  and  State  and 
local  governments. 

We  have  seen  in  recent  months  the 
unemployment  rate  beginning  bo  climb. 
The  first  people  laid  off,  of  course,  are 
those  who  can  least  afford  it — those  who 
are  most  poorly  educated  who  have  the 
least  skills  and  who  have  the  hardest 
time  providing  food  and  clothing  for  their 
children.  Oh,  but  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  which  has  been  "consulting"  with 
the  Nixon  administration  officials,  is  de- 
termined to  pursue  its  high  interest  rate 
policy  no  matter  what  the  consequences 
to  the  workingman.  In  an  article  by 
Richard  F.  Janssen  in  the  January  14, 
1970,  edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  is  quoted  as  saying: 


I  know  It  means  sacrifices  in  Jobs,  but  you 
would  be  surprised  how  much  sacrifice  I  ann 
willing  to  accept. 

And  let  us  take  housing.  Mr.  President. 
Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  FHA  and  VA  in- 
terest rates  were  increased  to  8.5  percent. 
This,  it  was  said,  was  done  to  stimulate 
homebuilding.  It  was  another  nail  in  the 
coffin  of  homebuilding.  With  the  cost  of 
insurance  added  in,  this  means  Ameri- 
cans must  now  pay  9  percent  for  mort- 
gage money.  Mr.  President,  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes,  this  means  that  the  low- 
and  middle-income  worker  in  this  coun- 
try simply  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  house. 
This  is  an  increase  from  the  7 1/4 -percent 
figure  which  prevailed  in  1968.  Thus,  in 
the  first  year  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion, we  have  had  a  26-percent  increase 
in  the  mortgage  interest  rates. 

This  is  just  profit  in  the  hands  of  the 
financial  institutions.  It  makes  no  money 
available.  This  increased  cost  ifr^orne 
entirely  by  the  home  purchaser  or  bor- 
rower. On  a  $20,000  house  with  a  30-year 
mortgage,  the  borrower  will  now  pay  in 
interest,  points,  and  other  financial 
charges,  over  twice  the  value  of  the 
house.  Most  people  cannot  make  such 
payments. 

Secretary  Romney  attempted  to  jus- 
tify the  most  recent  increase  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  eliminate  the  need 
for  financing  institutions  to  charge 
points.  This  ludicrously  naive  argument 
would  be  humorous  if  it  were  not  so 
tragic  for  the  average  American  person 
who  would  like  to  buy  his  own  home. 
Points  will  continue,  Mr.  President,  and 
the  profits  of  financial  institutions  will 
continue  to  accelerate  under  the  high 
interest  rate  policy  of  this  administra- 
tion. This  p>olicy  must  be  changed.  A 
Government-guaranteed  mortgage  on 
an  approved  home  should  not  be  subject 
to  discount.  I  tried  to  stop  this  discount 
practice  when  it  first  started. 

The  recent  action  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  in  raising  rates  that  banks 
can  pay  on  savings  accoimts  from  4  to 
4.5  percent,  coming  at  the  time  it  did, 
may  well  make  matters  worse  instead  of 
better.  Standing  alone  the  action  is  in- 
significant from  the  standpomt  of  mak- 
ing more  money  available  for  housing 
since  such  a  small  portion  of  bank  loans 
are  made  for  housing  purposes.  However, 
the  Federal  Reserve  action  forced  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  rates  paid  on 
savings  and  loan  deposits.  This  narrowed 
the  already  low  profit  margin  that  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  make,  because 
mortgage  rates  are  lower  than  commer- 
cial loan  interest  rates.  The  net  effect  of 
this  move,  then,  may  be  to  produce  still 
more  pressure  for  higher  mortgage  rates, 
since  savings  and  loan  associations  put 
95  percent  of  their  funds  in  home  loans. 
Even  though  the  depositor  may  be  aided 
by  this  recent  action,  the  working  man 
who  wants  to  buy  a  home  will  not  be 
helped  at  all;  he  will,  indeed,  be  worse 
off  if  mortgage  rates  go  up  again. 

The  Nixon  administration  is  sacrificing 
small  business  to  its  high  interest  rate 
policy.  The  bankruptcy  record  attests  to 
tliis.  The  big  corporations,  on  the  other 
hand,  seem  not  to  have  serious  trouble 
with  high  interest  rates.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Federal  Government  subsidizes  al- 
most one-half  of  the  interest  expense  of 
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t!ie  bijf  corporations  Uiroush  income  tax 
deductions.  The  balance  of  the  increa-sed 
cost  can  be  pas.vcd  on  to  the  consumer  in 
the  form  of  liuh'.T  prices. 

But  even  more  sistiilicant.  tlie  big  cor- 
porauoiis  are  s-imply  not  affected  as  ad- 
\ersel%-  as  small  business  by  a;»;h  interest 
rates.  The  January  19  u-^uc  of  Newsweek 
magazine,  m  an  article  on  high  interest 
rales,  reporus  U.ai  one  corporate  giant, 
Babcotk  &  Wiicox  Co  ,  has  a  S150  million 
hne  of  Lanic  credit  at  8  5  ptrcent.  the 
prime  rate  Yet  that  same  article  reports 
that  a  Mnall  bu.  iiie.<>man  was  confronted 
With  banks  demandinK  intere^.t  rates  of 
24  iicrcent  annually  to  finance  needed 
working  capital  for  expansion 

Mr  President,  we  have  associated  luKh 
interest  rates  with  countries  whose  econ- 
omies were  on  the  verge  of  collapse.  Yet. 
it  is  precisely  these  same  kind  of  rates 
that  are  being  engendered  by  tlie  Nixun 
admini-Ntration  and  its  high  finance 
cron.e.^. 

Another  indicator  of  the  fact  that  big 
busine.ss  is  not  hurt,  by  this  policy  is  Dial 
capital  expenditures  are  expected  to  m- 
rrea.se  by  10  percent  m  1970  over  1969. 
and  m  1969  the.se  expenditures  exceeded 
tlio.se  m  1968  by  11  percent  Price  increase 
follows  price  increa-->e  as  higher  cosus.  in- 
cluding high  intere.>t.  are  pa.ssed  on  to 
ttie  consumer  Yet  as  the  price  of  .steel 
goes  up.  as  the  price  of  copper  goes  up. 
as  interest  charges  skvrocket.  the  Nixon 
administration  advusers  solemnly  advuse 
that  tliey  are  going  to  keep  hands  off  and 
let  the  open  n^.arket  policy  prevail. 

The  interest  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments IS  sacrificed,  too.  by  this  high  in- 
terest rate-tight  money  pohcy  The  tax 
exempt  bond  market  in  the  past  year  has 
been  disastrous.  Tlie  loser  is  the  local 
resident  who  has  eitlier  had  to  pay  higher 
property  uxes  or  to  live  with  Inadequate 
schools,  roads,  fire  and  police  protection, 
and  water  and  sewage  systems  because 
cities.  counUes.  and  States  cannot  afford 
to.  or  are  not  legally  permitted  to,  pay 
the  astronomical  mterest  rates  now  being 
cliargcd  by  the  banks. 

And  why  is  this  so?  As  tins  administra- 
tion has  let  banks  fix  higher  and  higher 
interest  rates  on  commercial  and  other 
loans,  banks  have  substantially  reduced 
their  purchases  of  State  and  local  bonds. 
Durmg  mu  h  of  1969.  bants  were  net 
sellers  of  Ux  exempt  bonds,  rather  than 
net  buyers  as  they  have  been  in  past 
years.  Thus,  mterest  rates  on  State  and 
local  government  bonds  have  risen 
higher  and  higher  m  a  desperate  but  m- 
creasingly  unsuccessftil  effort  to  attract 
investors.  When  banks  have  purchased 
State  and  local  bonds,  it  has  been  at 
higher  and  higher  interest  rates.  This 
cast  is  borne  by  local  taxpayers  who  have 
seen  their  property  ux  rates  go  up  and 
up  to  meet  the  bankers'  demands.  Indeed, 
we  have  now  reached  the  point  where 
many  local  governments  are  simply  not 
providing  badly  needed  services  to  their 
citizens  because  the  legal  rate  of  Interest 
they  can  pay  on  their  bonds  is  far  below 
the  rates  demanded. 

I  visited  Jamestown.  Tenn..  a  few  days 
asio  This  city  has  a  water  supply  crisis 
and  had  tried  to  sell  an  issue  of  municipal 
bonds.  There  was  only  one  bidder  »t  9^ 


percent  Interest  and  even  that  bid  was 
withdrawn 

Mr  President,  that  Is  the  Indictment 
ai;ain.sl  this  administration  It  stands 
charged  with  raising  interest  rates,  or 
with  following  a  deliberate  hands-off, 
look-thc -other-way  poh  y  that  bcnefiUs 
tlie  vested  inteiesUs  nt  the  expense  of 
jobs,  hou.sing.  small  bu  lne.^s.  those  who 
borrow  or  buy  on  credit,  and  Sutte  and 
local  governments 

And  what.  Mr.  President.  Is  tlic  Nixon 
admin.stration  s  answer  to  these  charges 
It  answers  that  high  interest  rates  are  a 
symptom  of  intiation  and  that  it  is  not 
going  to  interfere  with  the  so-called  free 
and  open  market  eitlier  to  bring  tticm 
down  or  to  prevent  tht-m  from  going 
higher  Oh.  they  Ulk  of  .supply  and  de- 
mand, too.  as  if  hiKhcr  interest  rates 
make  more  money  avail.ible  for  loans 
when  it  IS  well  known  that  higher  rates 
only  make  the  loans  cost  more 

Mr  President,  llus  is  a  poor  prescrip- 
tion for  the  economy,  and  many  will  not 
survive  such  medicinal  malpractice.  Kvery 
dixtor  knows  that  a  fever  is  a  symptom 
of  an  underlying  illness  But  the  doctor 
does  not  let  Uie  fever  run  unchecked 
while  he  is  treatmg  the  underlying  ill- 
ness. He  prescribes  medicine  to  reduce 
the  fever  at  the  same  time  he  is  dealing 
with  the  cause  of  the  fever.  For  the 
doctor  knowo  that  the  fever  it.self  if  un- 
checked for  a  long  enou.-h  period  of  time. 
will  produce  us  own  complications  and 
tragedies 

President  Nixon  has  declined  to  use 
the  moral  and  legal  authority  of  the 
Presidency  to  halt  this  disastrous  drive 
to  hicher  and  higher  interr.st  rates  And 
higher  interest  rates  Increase  the  cost 
of  doing  business,  thus  applying  upward 
pressure  on  prices  throughout  the  econ- 
omy. 

During:  Secretar\-  Kennedy's  testimony 
before  the  Finance  Committee  in  July, 
he  proudly  dLscloscd  that  he  had  met 
with  representatives  of  the  25  largest 
New  York  banks  When  queried  as  to 
whether  he  had  discussed  measures  to 
curb  the  Interest  rate  spiral,  he  said  the 
administration  had  no  authority  over 
interest  rates.  Mr  President.  I  suggest 
that  this  is  a  woefully  Inadequate  view 
of  the  power  and  responsibility  of  the 
Presidency 

The  Presidency  carries  with  It  the 
greatest  moral  authority  of  any  public 
office  in  the  world  When  he  accepted 
that  authority.  President  Nixon  al.so  ac- 
cepted the  responsibility  to  exercLse  It 
In  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  this 
country  The  President  has  abdicated 
that  responsibility  He  has  made  no  at- 
tempt to  e.xcrcise  his  moral  influence  to 
halt  the  utterly  Immoral  action  by  the 
big  financial  institutions  of  this  country 
in  filching  ever  higher  and  higher 
Interest  rates  from  our  people  and  in  de- 
prtvmg  people  of  jobs  and  houses,  of 
schools  and  public  services. 

Congress  has  now  provided  statutory 
authority  for  the  President  to  stop  infla- 
tion in  interest  rates  La.st  month  Con- 
gress enacted  a  far-reaching  bill  that 
gave  the  President  the  power  to  reduce 
and  regiilate  interest  rates  'While  Pres- 
ident Nixon  may  not  wish  to  use  the 


moral  resiwnsibility  and  authority  in- 
herent in  Uie  office  of  the  President,  as 
a  lawyer  he  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the 
legal  authority  and  rcsponsibihty  con- 
ferred u[X)nhim. 

This  Congress  bestowed  ujwn  Presi- 
dent Nixon  the  broadest  power  ever 
given  to  any  President  In  tlie  United 
States  to  deal  with  interest  rates.  I  call 
u\ion  him  to  abandon  his  hands-oil 
policv  and  to  u.se  thus  authority  vested 
in  him  by  the  elected  Representatives 
of  the  people 

In  Public  Law  91-151.  the  President 
was  empowered  to  establish  voluntary 
credit  controls  in  consultation  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  financial  commu- 
niiy  The  president  can  now  establish 
ir.dus  try  wide  committees  of  bankers,  in- 
vcftment  bankers,  life  insurance  compa- 
nies, savings  and  loan  associations,  and 
mutual  savings  banks  which  can  estab- 
lish voluntary  lending  restrictions  to 
hold  down  and  reduce  interest  rates  The 
Pres.dent  can  bring  together  the  best 
advice  from  industry,  bu.sine.ss.  financ- 
ing, agriculture,  labor  and  consumer  in- 
terests to  insure  that  these  high  interest 
rates  which  the  country  is  now  experi- 
encing do  not  bring  us  to  the  brink  of 
fi-scal  ruin. 

The  Congress  also  bestowed  upon  the 
President  the  power  to  establish  manda- 
tory credit  controls.  The  Credit  Control 
.'\ct.  passed  last  session,  authorizes  the 
P.-esident  to  empower  the  Federal  Re- 
5,erve  Board  to  "regulate  and  control  any 
or  all  extensions  of  credit '  when  he 
deems  that  such  action  Is  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  prevent  or  control  infla- 
tion. In  the  exercise  of  its  regulatory 
power,  the  President  and  the  Board  can 
move  in  any  one  of  a  number  of  different 
ways  as  it  may  deem  appropriate.  It  can 
prescribe  maximum  rates  of  interest, 
maximum  maturity,  minimum  periodic 
payments,  prescribe  the  maximum 
amount  of  credit  that  may  be  extended, 
require  the  licensing  of  credit  transac- 
tions, prescribe  maximum  ratios  to  loans 
or  deposits,  or  prohibit  or  limit  any  ex- 
tensions of  credit  under  any  circum- 
stances the  Board  deems  appropriate. 

This  bill  stands  alongside  the  tax- 
reform  bin  as  a  monumental  act  for  the 
people.  Yet  the  President  has  not  used 
an>'  of  this  authority.  The  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  acted  to  lower 
interest  rates  and  to  stop  the  rise  in  the 
cost  of  livmg.  It  vested  such  power  in 
the  Chief  Executive.  Only  the  President 
can  use  that  power.  Congress  being  with- 
out power  to  take  executive  action.  No 
other  President  has  ever  had  such  stat- 
utory power.  Our  crisis  of  credit  makes 
imperative  Presidential  use  of  these  un- 
precedented powers.  Congress  responded 
to  this  public  need  by  enacting  tills  bill. 
It  is  time  for  the  President  to  use  it. 

There  cannot  be  any  excuse  any  longer 
for  the  President  to  fail  to  act  to  bring 
interest  rates  under  control  and  to  re- 
duce them.  The  administration  cannot 
assert  any  longer  that  it  has  no  power 
to  control  interest  rates.  Action  Is  needed 
now.  I  respectfully  urge  the  President  to 
sissert  his  moral  responsibility  and  to 
exercise  his  legal  authority  and  respon- 
sibUity. 


Jammrij  2 It,  1970 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  title  II  of  Public  Law  91-151 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  Public  Law  91-151  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Tm.E  II   -.^UTHORITT  FOR  CREDrT  CONTROL 

Sec    201    Short  Utle 

Tills  Ul!e  may  be  cUed  as  the  Credit  Con- 
trol .\cl. 

S«c    202    Definitions  and  rvUes  of  construc- 
tion 

(ai  The  definitions  and  rules  of  construc- 
tion set  forth  In  this  section  apply  to  the 
provisions  of  this  title  , 

(b)  The  term  "Board  "  refers  Vo  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

(CI  The  term  "organization"  means  a  cor- 
poration, government  or  governmental  sub- 
division or  agency,  trust,  estate,  partnersliip, 
cooperative,  or  association. 

id)  The  term  "person""  means  a  natural 
person  or  an  organization. 

lei  The  term  "credit'"  means  the  right 
granted  by  a  creditor  to  a  debtor  to  defer 
payment  of  debt  or  to  incur  debt  and  defer 
lis  payment, 

(f)  The  term  "creditor"  refers  to  any  per- 
son who  extends,  or  arranges  for  the  exten- 
sion of.  credit,  whether  in  connection  with 
a  loan,  a  sale  of  property  or  services,  or  other- 
wise, 

(gl  The  term  ""credit  sale"  refers  to  any 
sale  with  respect  to  which  credit  is  extended 
or  arranged  by  the  seller.  The  term  includes 
any  rental-purchase  contract  and  any  con- 
tract or  arrangement  for  the  balling  or  leas- 
ing of  property  when  used  as  a  financing 
device, 

(hi  The  terms  ""extension  of  credit"  and 
"credit  transaction "  Include  loans,  credit 
sales,  the  supplying  of  funds  through  the 
underwriting,  distribution,  or  acquisition  of 
securiUes.  the  making  or  assisting  In  the 
making  of  a  direct  placement,  or  otherwise 
participating  in  the  oHerlng,  distribution,  or 
acquisition  ol  securities. 

(11  The  term  "borrower"'  includes  any  per- 
son to  whom  credit  Is  extended. 

(J)  The  term  ""loan"  Includes  any  type  of 
credit,  including  credit  extended  In  connec- 
tion with  a  credit  sale. 

(k)  The  term  '"State"  refers  to  any  State, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  any  territory  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States. 

(1|  Any  reference  to  any  requirement  Im- 
posed under  this  title  of  any  provision  there- 
of Includes  reference  to  the  regulations  of 
the  Board  under  this  title  or  the  provision 
thereof  in  question. 

Sec.  203,  Regulations 

The  Board  shall  prescribe  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  These 
regulations  may  contain  such  classifications, 
differentiations,  or  other  provisions,  and 
may  provide  for  such  adjustments  and  ex- 
ceptions for  any  class  of  transactions,  as  In 
the  judgment  of  the  Board  are  necessary  or 
proper  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  to  prevent  circumvention  or  evasion 
thereof,  or  to  facilitate  compliance  there- 
with. 

Sec.  204.  Determination  of  Interest  charge 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  the 
Board,  the  amount  of  the  interest  charge  in 
connection  with  any  credit  transaction  shall 
be  determined  under  the  regulations  of  the 
Board  as  the  sum  of  all  charges  payable  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  the  person  by  whom 
the  credit  is  extended  in  consideration  of 
the  extension  of  credit. 

Sec  205.  Authority  for  Institution  of  credit 
controls 
(a)    "Whenever   the   President  determines 
that  such  action  is  necessary  or  appropriate 


for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or  controlling 
inflation  generated  by  the  extension  of  credit 
In  an  excessive  volume,  the  President  may 
authorize  the  Board  to  regulate  and  control 
any  or  all  extensions  of  credit. 

(b|  The  Board  may.  in  administering  this 
Act,  utilize  the  services  of  the  Federal  Re- 
ser\e  banlcs  and  any  other  agencies.  Federal 
or  State,  which  are  available  and  appropri- 
ate. 
Sec,  206.  Extent  of  control 

The  Board,  upon  being  authorized  by  the 
President  under  section  205  and  for  such 
period  of  time  as  he  may  determine,  may 
by  regulation 

( 1 )  require  transactions  or  persons  or 
clas.'es  of  either  to  be  registered  or  licensed, 

(2)  prescribe  appropriate  limitations, 
terms,  and  conditions  for  any  such  regis- 
tr.ition  or  license. 

(3)  provide  for  suspension  of  any  such 
registration  or  license  for  violation  of  any 
provision  thereof  or  of  any  regulation,  rule, 
or  order  prescribed  under  this  Act. 

(4)  prescribe  appropriate  requirements 
as  to  the  keeping  of  records  and  as  to  the 
form  contents,  or  substantive  provisions  of 
contracts,  liens,  or  any  relevant  documents. 

(5)  prohibit  solicitations  by  creditors 
which  would  encourage  evasion  or  avoidance 
of  the  requirements  of  any  regulation,  li- 
cense, or  registration  under  this  Act, 

(6)  prescribe  the  maximum  amount  of 
credit  which  may  be  extended  on.  or  in 
connection  with,  any  loan,  purchase,  or 
other  extension  of  credit. 

(7)  prescribe  the  maximum  rate  of  In- 
terest, maximum  maturity,  minimum  peri- 
odic payment,  maximum  period  between 
payments,  and  any  other  specification  or 
limitation  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
any  extension  of  credit. 

(8)  prescribe  the  methods  of  determining 
purchase  prices  or  market  values  or  other 
bases  for  computing  permissible  extensions 
of   credit   or  required   downpayment. 

(9)  prescribe  special  or  different  terms, 
conditions,  or  exemptions  with  respect  to 
new  or  used  goods,  minimum  original  cash 
payments,  temporary  credits  which  are 
merely  incidental  to  cash  purchases,  pay- 
ment or  deposits  usable  to  liquidate  credits, 
and  other  adjustments  or  special  situations, 

(10)  prescribe  maximum  ratios,  applicable 
to  any  class  of  either  creditors  or  borrowers 
or  both,  of  loans  of  one  or  more  types  or  of 
all  types 

(A)  to  deposits  of  one  or  more  types  or 
all  types. 

(B)  to  assets  of  one  or  more  types  or  of 
all   types. 

(11)  prohibit  or  limit  any  extensions  of 
credit  under  any  circumstances  the  Board 
deems  appropriate. 

Sec.  207.  Reports 

Reports  concerning  the  kinds,  amounts, 
and  characteristics  of  any  extensions  of  credit 
subject  to  this  title,  or  concerning  circum- 
stances related  to  such  extensions  of  credit, 
shall  be  filed  on  such  forms,  under  oath  or 
otherwise,  at  such  times  and  from  time  to 
time,  and  by  such  persons,  as  the  Board  may 
prescribe  by  regulation  or  order  as  necessary 
or  appropriate  for  enabling  the  Board  to  per- 
form its  functions  under  this  title.  The 
Board  may  require  any  person  to  furnish, 
under  oath  or  otherwise,  complete  informa- 
tion relative  to  any  "transaction  within  the 
scope  of  this  title  including  the  production 
of  any  books  of  account,  contracts,  letters, 
or  other  papers.  In  connection  therewith  in 
the  custody  or  control  of  such  person. 

Sec.  208.  Injunctions 

"Whenever  It  appears  to  the  Board  that 
any  person  baa  engaged.  Is  engaged,  or  Is 
about  to  engage  in  any  acts  or  practices  con- 
stituting B  violation  of  any  regulation  \uider 
tbla  title,  it  may  in  Ita  discretion  bring  an 


action,  in  the  proper  district  court  of  the 
United  States  or  the  proper  United  States 
court  of  any  territory  or  other  place  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  to 
enjoin  such  acts  or  practices,  and  upon  a 
proper  showing  a  permanent  or  temporary 
injunction  or  restraining  order  shall  be 
granted  without  bond.  Upon  application  of 
the  Board,  any  such  court  may  also  issue 
mandatory  injunctions  commanding  any 
person  to  comply  with  any  regulation  of 
the  Board  under  this  title. 
Sec,  209.  Civil  penalties 

(a)  For  each  willful  violation  of  any  reg- 
ulation under  this  title,  the  Board  may  assess 
upon  any  person  to  which  the  regulation  ap- 
plies, and  upon  any  partner,  director,  of- 
ficer, or  employee  thereof  who  willfully  par- 
ticipates In  the  violation,  a  civil  penalty  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

(b)  In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  any  per- 
son to  pay  any  penalty  assessed  under  this 
section,  a  civil  action  for  the  recovery  thereof 
may.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Board,  be 
brought  In  the  name  of  the  United  States. 
Sec.  210.  Criminal  penalty 

Whoever  willfully  violates  any  regulation 
under  this  title  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  "Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quoiiim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  West  'Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  'Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, what  is  the  pending  business  be- 
fore the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina to  S.  3246. 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  "Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  thank  the  distinguished  Presid- 
ing OfiBcer. 

May  I  inquire  as  to  whether  any  Sen- 
ator wishes  to  speak  today? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  have  no  request. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  'Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
to  ascertain  the  answer  to  that  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  'Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
MONDAY,  JANUARY  26,   1970 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  11 
o'clock  Monday  morning  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  12 
o'clock  and  18  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  imtil  Monday,  January  26. 
1970,  at  11  ajn. 
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THE  MAKING  OP  A  UTILITY 
COMMISSIONER 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or  monTan\ 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITt-D  STATES 

Sa'u-day.  January  24.  1970 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr  President,  most 
electric,  gas.  and  telephone  rates  and 
services — and  in  .<;omc  cases  Insurance 
rates,  as  well- are  re;;uiatcd  by  State 
utility  commissions  Hcaringi.  last  year 
on  S  607.  the  utility  consumers'  counsel 
bill,  elicited  a  wide  range  of  C'-.mment 
regarding  Uie  efficacy  of  tiicse  coiiixiiis- 
sions. 

Generally  speaking,  although  with  ex- 
ceptions, the  commis.'^ioners  and  the 
regulated  industries  spoke  well  of  the 
present  system.  Some  commissions  were 
characterized  as  well-meanmp.  quasi- 
judicial  bodies,  hampered  mainly  by  the 
svslem— which  S  607  would  correct— 
under  which  only  the  utihties'  viewpoint 
is  presented  to  ti.em  Le.-s  charitable 
witnesses,  from  other  States,  declared 
that  in  reality  the  commissions  with 
which  they  were  famil.ar  simply  ratified 
the  wishes  of  the  utility  before  them, 
e.xcluding  the  public  and  it"  representa- 
tives from  deliberation  and  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  from  time  to  time.  I 
have  praised  particular  commissions  or 
commissioners  for  substantial  accom- 
plishment, despite  the  handicaps  of  the 
system  and  the  budget  within  which  they 
operate.  I  have  praised  the  California 
commission  as  one  of  the  best,  if  Indeed 
not  the  very  best,  of  the  Sute  commis- 
sions. 

It  excluded  executive  feathcrbedding 
from  the  operatm?  expenses  of  a  tele- 
phone company. 

Reversing  a  previou.^  commission 
policy,  it  determined  henceforth  to  ex- 
clude from  operating  expenses  for  rate- 
fixing  purposes  all  amounts  claimed  for 
dues,  donations,  and  contributions." 
tliereby  requiring  utilities  to  pay  for  the 
chanty  for  which  they  take  credit. 

And  it  attempted— alas,  unsuccess- 
fully, in  view  of  the  State  sutute — to 
require  the  refund  of  utility  overcharges. 
None  of  these  noteworthy  acUons  of 
the  California  commission  occurred  dur- 
ing the  past  3  years.  The  commission  has 
changed.  It  changed  because  the  Gover- 
nor of  California  changed. 

Tne  Governor  of  California  selects  the 
members  of  the  conimission.  a  procedure 
with  which  I  have  no  anrument  He 
changed  the  pohcy  that  had  been  set  by 
his  predecessors — Governors  Warren, 
Knight,  and  Brown. 

The  manner  of  the  selection  of  a  Cali- 
fornia commissioner  has  been  chronicled 
in  the  Bay  Guardian,  a  sprightly  yount; 
newspaper  which  grew  out  of  the  San 
Francisco  newspaper  strike  and  which 
devotes  Itself  to  coverage  of  Issues  found 
unnewswrorthy  by  the  Institutionalized 
San  Francisco  papers,  an  ambitious  un- 
dertaking which  the  Guardian  staff  Is 
nevertheless   and   nobly   attempting   to 


fulfill  I  desire  to  sliare  this  account  with 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  of  the 
House,  too.  if  they  read  this  ixirtion  of 
the  proceedings,  as  well  as  with  mem- 
bers of  the  press,  who  en  occa.sion  turn 
to  the  Record  in  search  of  information 
which  may  be  pertinent  to  leji.slative 
edorts  and  of  interest  to  their  readers. 
I  submit  this  article  in  sadness,  be- 
cause It  mdicali's  what  has  happened  to 
the  b'.ot  of  the  State  commissions.  One 
wonders  what  has  transpired  in  States 
wiieie  tiie  t  jiumi.-.-'ious  did  not  ha\e  sj 
high  a  previous  standard,  and  in  which 
there  i>  nj  Bay  Guardian 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  tlie  Record  the 
February  16,  1968.  Bay  Guardian  article. 
•  Utihlie.,  Man'  on  PUC,  '  written  by  Ivan 
Sharpe 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie  Record, 
as  follows; 

UriLrriES  "M^n  '  o.n  PUC 
(  By  Iv.in  Sharpci 
In  a  bombiiiell  admission  Uiat  may  revt-r- 
ber.ile  around  the  Reagan  adminlbtratlon.  a 
utility  compiiny  executive  frankly  conceded 
U)  tlie  B.iy  Gu.irdian  this  week  tlvat  uliluies 
got  their  o*n  man  appolntod  to  the  State 
Public  UulU.es  C^mniisiloii 

Co.'uniis.-loner  Fred  P  Morrisc>ey.  onc-lime 
associate  dean  cf  ttie  UC  Graduate  School  of 
Businesa  Administration  at  Berkeley,  was 
recommended  to  Gov  Reag.in  alter  a  hiish- 
hu>h  meeung  of  utility  company  attorneys 
lu  S.in  FranclMTos  B-.heQii.iu  Club  In  De- 
cember lK6t3 

This  meeung.  whlcli  was  hinted  at  and 
denied  Jan  25  in  the  final  day  of  PUC  hear- 
ings into  PTiT^s  massive  1181  million  rate 
Increase  application,  was  confirmed  to  me 
by  Sherman  Chlckenng.  gcncnl  counsel  and 
vice  pretadent  of  San  Diego  Gas  St  ElecUiC 
Com.pany 

•UtiUUes  got  Uigetlicr.  as  anybody  h.is  a 
right  to  do.  Vj  screen  candidates  for  the 
commission."  said  ChUkerlng.  senior  p.irlner 
of  the  prestigious  San  Francisco  Liw  firm  of 
Chlckerlng  &  Gregory    111  Sutter  St 

Most  of  the  principal  utilities  had  rep- 
resentatives at  the  Boheml.in  Club  meeting." 
added  Chickering  We  pa&sed  on  our  list  of 
candidates  to  a  screening  committee  headed 
by  Joe  Knjwles.  the  Governor's  representa- 
tive here  " 

Chlckeripg  .ilso  confided  that  he  w;ls  a 
member,  along  with  five  others,  of  that 
Re.-i^in  screening  commute*,  although  he 
claimed  that  he  had  never  attended  any  of 
116  meetings 

He  said  t^iat  the  utilities  had  got  together 
In  the  pa^l  to  recommend  candidates  every 
time  there  w.is  a  pend.ng  vacancy  on  the 
PUC. 

•riRST   timk" 

•  This  was  the  first  time  one  of  our  can- 
didates was  choeen,"  he  admitted,  however. 

Chlckerlng  described  Morrlssey's  selection 
by  the  utilities  was    natural  one  " 

■  I  had  read  several  of  his  articles  about 
ut limes  and  I  knew  what  his  views  were. 
He  was  objective  In  his  thinking  If  somebody 
else  hadnt  put  his  name  up.  I  might  have 
d.  ne  so  myself."   he  said. 

Chickering  also  said  he  was  dls»ppolnted 
there  were  not  more  u'lUty  comiiany  repre- 
sonui'lves  en  the  Knowles  committee 

"There  were  people  like  Knowles  who  knew 
very  little  about  utilities."  he  added. 

Knowles.  a  taciturn  stockbroker  little 
known  outside  his  office  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  State  Building  here,  at  first  denied  there 


wer?  rny  utiliiv  men  on  his  screening  com- 
ml'tee.  which  he  c.illed  a  talent  search  sub- 
c   p-.mlttee. 

After  I  iH>lnted  out  Chlckcring's  utility 
c  anecllons.  Knowles  said:  "T  didn't  kni^w 
ti.at  I  Just  know  him  as  an  attorney  and  a 
vcrv  i;:>od  one  " 

A.'ked  the  n.imcs  of  his  comml'Ltec  mem- 
bers, he  replied:  "I  cm  ;  even  recall  who  w.is 
^a  the  comnirtec  n„w  It  w.is  over  a  ye.ir 
a'4o." 

He  said  there  were  six  on  the  committee 
liirluding  himself. 

"I  CAN'r  REMrMrr.R" 
Knowles.  ngaln,  at  first  emphatically  denied 
'h  !'  he  had  got  names  of  i>osslble  candi- 
dates from  the  utilities  But.  when  told  of 
Chickerlng's  admission,  he  conceded:  "I 
CI!:',   remember  now" 

Ho  added  "AH  I  did  w.\s  to  try  to  get 
i;  ni'  ■■  ■if  iie<  pie  who  were  interested  in  being 
ap|X)lnted  to  the  c.mmlssion  1  h;»d  a  wh^  le 
she  f  of  names  with  resumes  and  biogra- 
phies " 

Dc  pite  t!-.e  blograohies.  Kmwles  claimed 
that  he  did  not  know  that  Commissioner 
Morrlssey  was  a  former  paid  consultant  for 
P:ie!fic  "Telephone. 

Chickerlng's  startling  dl.'^closure  drew  a 
|T-'dictably  sliarp  ccmment  from  PUC  Com- 
mi>.M(  ner  William  M  Bennett,  whose  i>erslst- 
en-:y  probing  questions  during  the  final  day 
of  telephone  rate  hearings  Into  the  clrcum- 
s'ances  of  Morrlssey  and  Commissioner  Wil- 
liam Symons'  appointments  led  to  angry 
exi  han't es 

■As  a  Catifornlan  and  one  who  must  take 
uMii'ies'  services,  such  as  gas.  electrlcl'y. 
telephones.  I  don't  like  a  system  that  permits 
California  public  utilities  to  pick  commis- 
sioners," he  said. 

"I  think  It  is  a  terrible  thing  when  the 
Re.ogan  administration  is  consulting  with 
California  public  utilities  to  select  commis- 
sioners who  are  supposed  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic Interest  and  oppose  those  utlUUes  In  their 
ra'e  applications." 

"TlIE    SAFEST    CNDIDATE" 

■  Realistically,  those  utilities  aren't  going 
to  reconamend  anyone  but  the  safest  candi- 
date for  them."  declared  Bennett,  a  Demo- 
cratic holdover  who  docs  not  expect  to  be 
rc'pp'ln'ed  when  his  term  ends  this 
Decmber. 

The  circumstances  of  Morrlssey's  appoint- 
ment to  the  $25,000.  six-year-term  PUC  Job 
assume  more  damaging  and  tainted  signifi- 
cance when  It  is  remembered  that  Reagan 
ear'.v  la.  t  vear  made  the  unprecedented 
comment  during  the  telephone  company  ra'e 
hearing: 

•The  phone  company  here  In  California 
has  been  In  great  difficulty  because  of  some 
of  the  actions  on  the  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission. The  PUC  is  going  to  have  to  be 
more  realistic  In  Its  approach  and  Its  per- 
missions to  the  phone  company." 

Lt  Oov  Robert  H.  Finch  also  said  that 
the  view  was  outdated  that  only  the  pub- 
lics  Interest  must  be  protected  In  regulation 
of  utUltles. 

Philip  M.  Battaglia.  Reagan's  former  ex- 
ecutive secretary,  predicted  last  year  th.it 
util.Mos  would  get  fairer  treatment  from  tlie 
PUC   in    the   future 

This  week  Battaglia  told  me:  "We  had  cer- 
tainly heard  a  lot  of  complaints  during  the 
c  impalgn  that  the  PUC  needed  a  balance. 
If  the  thinking  was  oriented  one  way.  It 
should  be  balanced  out  with  some  fresh 
thinking  " 

However.  B.UtagUa  said  he  would  be  "very 
surprised"  If  the  utUltlea  bad.  In  fact,  rec- 
ommended Morrlssey. 

In  any  case.  Commissioner  Morrlssey  hlm- 
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.•~r!f  feels  there  l.'^  nothing  to  be  perturbed 
.ibout . 

If  the  utilities  had  put  his  name  forward 
to  Governor  Reagan,  he  said  this  week,  "I 
il.  n't  know  whether  It  would  be  Improper  or 
nor.  Whether  they  did  or  didn't  Is  substantl- 
,.lly  indUTerent  to  me.  I  would  vote  Inde- 
p   iidcni.y  m  any  case'" 

lie  s.ild  he  lound  Chickerlng's  admission 
ir.tiikly  h.ird  to  believe. 

"Wiiat  li.io  liappened  here  Is  that  there  has 
liOv^n  a  ccncorted  cllort  on  s<:)mccne".s  part  to 
l:it5Cl  me  .i.s  pro-Utility.  I  Just  don"t  think 
this  IS  so. 

"Look  tliroucrh  the  way  I've  voted  In  the 
past  yeiir.  I'lu  sure  I've  voted  on  matters 
which    would   displease   utilities." 

TWO    ARTllLES 

Morrls.sey  sidd  two  articles  he  wrote  In 
the  Public  Utilities  Fortnightly  In  April  and 
November.  10G6,  were  "mere  pieces  of  re- 
search  rather  than  pro-utlUty." 

"I  still  look  upon  myself  as  an  academic- 
ian," he  added.  His  paid  work  for  the  tele- 
phone company  was  In  the  1950s,  he  said. 

Tom  Reed,  Reagan's  former  appointments 


secretary  who  quit  at  the  end  of  Reagan's 
first  100  days  In  office,  denied  that  utilities 
had  any  say  In  Morrlssey's  appointment. 

"They  made  no  recommendations  to  me," 
he  said. 

Reed,  who  runs  a  mining  and  land  com- 
pany In  Nevada  County  and  lives  In  San 
Raphael,  said  he  had  given  Reagan  five  or  six 
names  for  the  PUC  appointments,  with  Mor- 
rlssey and  Symons  getting  his  personal  rec- 
ommtudation. 

He  recommended  Morrlssey.  he  said,  after 
hi.s  ii.inie  had  been  put  forward  by  the  major 
appointments  task  force,  by  a  tenntor  and 
after  canvassing  college  faculties. 

SCREAM  VIOLENT  OBJECTIONS 

He  conceded  that  utility  companies  didn't 
"scream  violent  objections"  to  Morri.s^cj's 
nomination. 

"I  thought  then,  and  I  still  do.  that  both 
Morrissey  and  Symons  were  intelligent,  im- 
partial and  fair  guys  who  were  concerned 
with  the  best  Interests  ol  the  people,"  said 
Reed. 

Symons,  a  rancher,  whose  Mono  County 
GOP  senate  seat  was  swept  away  by  reappor- 


tionment In  1966  after  serving  one  year  In  the 
legislature,  was  recommended  by  members  of 
the  State  Senate,  disclosed  Reed. 

"complete    StTRPRISE" 

Chickering.  Incidentilly,  s.iid  Symons'  ..p- 
pj.ntment  came  as  a  "complete  surpri:-e"  to 
him  and  to  ihe  ut;liLies.  who  had  not  recom- 
uicndcd  him. 

V/h.itever  the  political  repercussions  of 
Chickerlng's  remarkably  frank  Et,.temeat3. 
great  doubt  is  now  liirown  on  the  v.Uidity 
:'nd  falrneis  of  the  Pacific  Telephone  hear- 
i;ip^  which  ended  l:;.<;t  mrnth  after  82  d  'ys 
and  12.568  pages  of  testimony. 

Pacitic,  in  requesting  a  S181  million  rate 
boost.  Wants  to  Improve  its  allegedly  de- 
pressed r.:te  of  return  on  investment  by  some 
30't— to  ac;  from  6.3';.  If  granted  in  full, 
the  request  would  nearly  double  some  phone 
bill:;  In  San  Francisco. 

Chlckcring's  remarks  also  appeared  to  con- 
tradict sworn  testimony  by  Jerome  W.  Hull, 
P.icific's  CNCcutive  vice  president,  who  stated  : 
"I  do  not  knew  of  any  recommendations  tha: 
were  made  to  the  Governor  by  any  utility 
group." 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

To  this  end  we  toil  and  strive,  because 
u-e  have  our  hope  set  on  tlie  living  God. — 
I  Timothy  4:  10. 

O  Thou  eternal  Father  of  our  spirits, 
in  this  quiet  moment  at  the  beginning  of 
another  week  we  lift  our  hearts  unto 
Thee  who  art  the  source  of  all  our  being 
and  the  goal  of  our  noblest  endeavors. 
We  pray  for  strength  to  carry  our  bur- 
dens, wisdom  to  see  through  the  prob- 
lems we  face,  insight  to  discover  what  is 
right,  and  courage  to  walk  In  right  ways. 

With  all  otir  hearts  we  pray  for  our 
country,  for  Members  of  Congress,  all 
who  work  with  them,  and  for  our  peo- 
ple scattered  far  and  wide  on  this  land 
of  the  free.  By  Thy  spirit  may  we  learn 
to  live  together  with  respect  for  others 
in  oiu"  minds,  with  good  will  for  others  in 
our  hearts,  and  crown  our  good  with 
brotherhood  from  sea  to  shining  sea. 
Amen. 


COMMUNICA'nON  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  commimication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives : 
OmcE  OF  THE  Clerk, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  23,  1970. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 
1/.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sis:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit 
herewith  a  sealed  envelope  addressed  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  received 
in  the  Clerk's  0£Bce  at  1:15  pjn.,  on  FYlday, 
January  23,  1970,  and  said  to  contain  a  mes- 
sage from  the  President  wherein  he  trans- 
mits a  study  of  Instructional  television  and 
radio  pursuant  to  Section  301  of  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1967. 
With  kind  regards.  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Pat  Jennings,  Clerk. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  January  22, 1970,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  com- 
mtmlcated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bUl  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested. 

S  30.  An  act  relating  to  the  control  of  or- 
ganized crime  In  the  United  States. 


COMPREHENSIVE  STUDY  OF  IN- 
STRUCTIONAL TELEVISION  AND 
RADIO— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Section  301  of  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Act  of  1967  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  study  of  instruc- 
tional television  and  radio.  Former  Secre- 
tary Wilbur  Cohen  appointed  a  Commis- 
sion to  conduct  such  a  study.  The  report 
of  that  Commission  is  transmitted  here- 
with. 

This  Administration  will  transmit  its 
views   on  instructional   television   and 
radio  and  related  matters  at  a  later  date. 
Rkhars  Nnoii. 
;  Wbrs  Hovss,  Jantutrv  23, 1970. 


ATOMIC  ENERGY— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  tlie  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Piirsuant  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  as  amended,  I  am  submitting  to 
the  Congress  an  authoritative  copy  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Agreement  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Govenunent 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Northern  Ireland  for  Coopera- 
tion on  the  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  for 
Mutual  Defense  Piutjoscs  of  July  3,  1958, 
as  amended.  The  Amendment  was  signed 
at  Washington  on  October  16,  1969. 

The  Agreement  as  amended  included 
a  provision  (Paragraph  A  of  Article  m 
bis)  under  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  agreed  to  transfer  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  for 
its  atomic  weapons  program  prior  to  De- 
cember 31,  1969  in  such  quantities  and 
on  such  t^ms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
agreed  non-nuclear  parts  of  atomic 
weapons  and  atomic  weapons  systems  as 
well  as  source,  byproduct  and  special 
nuclear  material.  A  second  provision  of 
the  Agreement  (Paragraph  C  of  Article 
ni  bis)  stipulated  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  would  transfer 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
for  military  purposes  such  soiuce,  by- 
product and  speciiJ  nuclear  material, 
and  equipment  of  such  types,  in  such 
quantities,  at  such  times  prior  to  De- 
cember 31,  1969  and  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  agreed. 

Under  the  Am^dment  submitted 
herewith  the  period  during  which  the 
provisions  of  Paragraphs  A  and  C  of 
Article  in  bis  of  Uie  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation remain  in  force  would  be  ex- 
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tended  for  fi\e  years  so  that  traru^iers 
could  be  made  an\  time  prior  to  I>cem- 
ber  31.  1974  The  continued  authorisa- 
tion 01"  the  two  Cro\ernment,s  to  cooper- 
ate with  eacii  other  in  the>e  re.^iject.s 
would  contribute  to  our  mutual  defense, 
particularly  m  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
aiea 

I  am  also  tranimitim^  a  copy  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  s  letter  to  me  accom- 
panying; authoritative  copies  of  the 
signed  Amendment,  a  copy  of  a  joint 
letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defence  recominendu-.t;  approval  of 
this  Amendment,  and  a  copy  of  my 
memorandum  in  reply  tliercto  setting 
fortii  my  approval 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  Holse    Januaru  26    1970. 


PORNOGRAPHY 

'Mr  SCHADEBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permi^ion  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extia:ieoa>  matter  > 

Mr  SCHADEBERG  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  today  introduced  a  measure  to  cre- 
ate a  select  committee  which  would  place 
the  entire  big  business  of  pornography 
under  congressional  .^^crutmy  I  have 
taken  this  move  as  a  result  of  evidence 
showing  that  the  pornography  business 
has  definite  Mafia  and  syndicate  ties. 

In  my  estimation.  Congress'  attempts 
to  control  the  flood  of  alleged  ob.scene 
materials  ha-.e  been  unsuccessful  because 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  organiza- 
tional structure  which  is  using  the  US 
mail  and  small  stores  set  up  on  main 
streets  to  pander  these  material.-  upon 
the  American  public  We  have  little 
knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the  porno.4- 
raphy  business  m  the  United  States  of 
the  crime  syndicate  involvement  in  the 
industry,  of  the  laws  which  can  be  cur- 
rently enforced  in  order  to  control  the 
industr>'.  or  of  the  proper  weapotis 
needed  to  enable  local  enforcement  au- 
thorities to  control  this  industry  within 
the  local  communities 

Once  we  have  this  knowledge,  gath- 
ered by  the  select  committee  which  I  am 
today  proposing.  I  am  confident  that 
Americas  law-enforcement  personnel 
would  be  able  to  act  and  thereby  guar- 
antee that  the  rights  of  citizens  are  not 
infringed  upon  by  the  iceberg-level  busi- 
ness which  carries  out  the  industry  of 
pornography  pandering.  I  wish  to  thank 
those  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
joined  me  in  the  introduction  of  this 
measure,  and  invite  others  to  do  likewise. 


the  problems  but  of  his  determination  to 
meet  them. 

It  was  a  forw ard-looking  speech  It  w as 
far  more  than  a  projection  for  the  year 
ahead  It  u.i-  a  blueprint  for  broad  ac- 
tiun  in  the  decade  of  the  1970s. 

Tlie  challenym^  '^c.als  he  outlined  can- 
not be  reached  throu.;li  Presidential  res- 
olution alone  The  achievement  of  his 
objectives  will  not  only  require  the  full 
cooperation  of  tlie  Congiess  but  also  the 
dedication  of  the  American  people 

As  the  Representative  of  a  rural  dis- 
trict which  has  bevn  plagued  for  many 
years  by  the  twin  prcbKms  of  rismt;  farm 
production  costs  and  depres-sed  farm 
prices  and  by  a  declining  population 
which  results  from  tl.is  disastrous  com- 
bination. I  am  especially  impres.sed  by 
the  President  s  pledt;e  to  create  a  new 
rural  environment  that  will  not  only 
stem  the  migration  from  urban  (enters 
but  reveise  it  '  As  l;e  poiiuid  uul  fur- 
ther, rural  Ameiica  mu>t  be  dealt  with, 
"not  as  a  separate  nation  but  as  a  part 
of  an  overall  growth  policy  .or  all  Amer- 
ica " 

RecoRnition  of  a  problem  is  the  first 
forward  step  toward  its  solution.  The 
Piesident  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sa:;;e  has  taken  that  step 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION 

I  Mr  KLEPPE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  President  addressed  himself  to 
the  problems  which  the  American  peo- 
ple place  at  the  top  of  their  priority  list. 
Certamly  Inflation — No  1 — and  crime, 
pollution,  welfare  reform,  and  the  gen- 
eral t-ell-belng of  the  Nation  are  of  prime 
concern  to  every  American  The  Presi- 
dent expressed  his  awareness  not  only  cf 


INTERNATIONAL  CLERGY  WIEK 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Mr  Speaker, 
I  a>k  unanimous  consent  for  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
'HJ  Res  1051  de.^mnatmg  the  week 
commencini;  February  3.  1970.  as  In- 
ternational Clergy  Week  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purpo.ses 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows 

HJ    Rts     1031 

V^■here:lS  the  clergy  of  our  N.itlon  h.ive 
meant  so  much  to  our  religions  and  our  way 
of  life,   and 

Whereas,  on  Febru.iry  3  194J.  the  troop 
transport  "Dorchester  w.ls  torpedoed  and 
sunk  in  the  cold  north  Atlantic  area  off  the 
coast  of  Greenland,  and 

Whereas  among  the  .«ix  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-e.ght  men  who  were  lost  in  Uils  dis- 
aster were  four  chaplains — a  priest  a  rabbi, 
and  two  ministers,  and 

Whereas  these  chaplains  went  down  with 
their  ship  because  they  had  given  their  life 
Jackets  to  soldiers  who  lost  theirs  in  the 
confusion  or  had  left  them  below  deck,  and 

Whereas,  with  ut'.er  disregard  for  self,  the 
ch.ipUlns  stood  hand  In  hand,  prayiixg  to  the 
G':)d  they  served  for  the  safety  of  those  men 
who  were  leaving  the  sinking  ship  in  fear  and 
terror,   and 

Whereas  It  Is  with  Intrepidity  and  fearless- 
ness that  the  clergy  men  of  our  Nation  have 
led  religious  people  for  hundreds  of  years; 
and 

Whereas  It  Is  most  appropriate  that  a 
special  p«rlod  be  designated  to  honor  those 
who  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  the  min- 
istering of  Gods  word,  and 

Whereas  the  Clvltan  International  adopted 
a  resolution  urging  the  observance  of  an 
international  clergy  week  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada;  honoring  the 
clergymen  of  our  respective  faiths:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolifd  by  the  Sr'nate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Unued  Sta'.es  of  America 


in  Coir<;;,',«  a.vs.^mbJed,  Th.ii  the  week  mm- 
nifiKing  Febru.irv  3,  l'.»70.  is  design. ned  as 
Iiuernallunal  ciergy  Week  in  the  Uni'.ed 
St«tci'.  The  President  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  Ibiue  a  procl.im.ition  inviung 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
thi.>>  week  with  apprLpriuie  ccremoiiie.s  and 
ac;i\  itles. 

AMENDMrNT":  OFFrRrO  BV  MR.  ROGER':  OF 

r  '1  oR*DO 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ofier  two  amendinents  and 
ask  unani'iu  us  consent  that  they  be 
considered  en  bloc 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.^Illelldmen's  o;!ered  bv  Mr  Roscri  of 
Colorado:  On  pages  1  and  2  s'.riKe  out  all 
whereas"  clauses 

On  page  2.  line  3  strike  the  numeral  •  3" 
and  insert  "1  ' 

Th"  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
ent!ro.ssed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  pas.sed 

The  title  v,aj  amended  so  as  to  read: 
'  De.-it;nating  the  week  commencin.; 
Febru;iry  1.  1970.  as  Internationa! 
Clergy  Week  in  the  United  Stales,  and 
for  other  purpose.^  " 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
th.e  table. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HR  11959,  TO  INCREASE  IN  VET- 
ERANS' EDUCATIONAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  'HR  11959i  to 
amend  chapters  31,  34,  and  35  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  in  order  to  increa.se 
the  rates  of  vocational  rehabilitation, 
educational  assistance,  and  special 
training  allowance  paid  to  eligible  veter- 
ans and  persons  under  such  chapters, 
with  House  amendments  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  insist  upon  the  House 
amendments  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence requested  by  the  Senate 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Teacue  of  Texas.  Dorn,  Haley,  Baring. 
Brown  of  California,  Teague  of  Califor- 
nia, Ayres.  Adair,  and  Saylor. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
followmg  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Roll  No   21 

Anderson,  Berry  Cabell 

Calif  Blackburn  Casey 

Andrews.  Blanton  Chappell 

N  Dak  Boland  Clark 

Ashbrook  Bray  Clay 

Ashley  Broyhlll.  N  C.  Cleveland 

Barrett  Burke,  Fla.  Cohelan 

Belcher  Bush  Collins 
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Conyers 
Corbet t 
Ccrmaii 

Cowt'cr 

Ci^nier 

n:iw.sou 

Hi"  ;s 

Donnhue 

D  rn 

K  iM,ards.  Calif. 

r:v  ;:s  To'in. 

1  arb.itcln 

l-r-.:i 

I  Ijwers 

I  relin:;huy.';en 

I  ul.un,  T(  iin. 

CJ   Idwater 

c;rcen,  Orei;, 

Tr..ii 

li   Ipcrn 

Ha:uia 

Hau-cn.  Wash. 

i:arii:ii;t>,n 

Harln;;s 

Hi'bert 

Helstot.lcl 

Kcllh 

Klr\\3!l 


Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Lunt;.  La. 

Lowensteln 

Lukciis 

MiCar.hv 

McCull.'ih 

McEwen 

M'F.ll 

Mi.l.liard 

Ma:!  las 

Mflrhor 

Me^klU 

Mjiia  :an 

Mcrton 

Mvipl^v.  N  Y. 
ONcUl    Ma;s 

OUlll    (T 

I'cppir 
Phllbln 
Pjdell 
Pjwcil 
rrlT.  111. 

PulTpll 

:tai:-,i:ack 
U  ikk 
RMi.  .V  Y. 


Relfel 

P  eu.ss 

Rivers 

R.o.',tenkowfkl 

Bt,  Germala 

Sandman 

Sattcrfield 

Savlcr 

S  'icv.pr 

bikes 

.S:ivcUr 

ytaiUon 

fciLei^er.  Ariz. 

S  ratten 

iSyniur  tun 

Thi'rnpsoli.  Ga, 

Tu'ri.an 

Tuuney 

Van  Ucerlin 

\;'r.clor  Jayt 

V.a'kins 

W,:  alley 

V.'i  ■  'Ins 

W  Iff 

WvJler 

Wjii.an 


The  SPEAKER.  On  thi-  rollcall  328 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  ouorum. 

By  unanimou-s  consent,  further  pro- 
ceed ngs  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
SCIENCE  AND  ASTRONAUTICS  TO 
SIT  ON  TUE5DAY  AND  WEDNES- 
DAY OF  THIS  WEEK  DURING  GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics may  be  permitted  to  sit  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  this  week 
while  the  House  is  in  session  during  gen- 
eral debate  for  the  purpose  of  our  sci- 
ence panel  discussions. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MILITARY  AID  TO  ISRAEL 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
we  all  greeted  with  considerable  interest 
President  Nixon's  statement  yesterday 
to  the  National  Emergency  Conference 
on  Peace  in  the  Middle  East  that  the 
United  States  would  support  more  arms 
to  Israel  "as  the  need  arises." 

The  National  Emergency  Conference 
is  made  up  of  presidents  of  major  Amer- 
ican Jewish  organizations  who  are  vis- 
iting here  in  Washington  today  in  an 
effort  to  put  into  proper  focus  the  grow- 
ing crises  in  the  Middle  East. 


I  was  pleased  to  hear  the  President 
take  this  position  because  for  some  time 
now  I  have  been  advocating  that  we  pro- 
vide greater  military  aid  to  Israel  to  meet 
the  rising  menace  of  Arab  aggression 
in  the  Middle  East. 

I  have  said  time  and  again  that  the 
I.'^rr.eiis  do  not  want  a  single  American 
Soldier  or  any  other  American  person- 
nel to  help  in  this  crisis.  The  Israelis 
only  want  the  sinews  with  which  to  de- 
fend their  homeland  and  they  iliein- 
selves  will  provide  the  manpower. 

But  as  encoura.R  ng  as  Mr.  Ni.x.:n's 
statement  was  yesterday,  the  statement 
made  by  Ron  Ziegler  tcday  raises  seme 
serious  quc.-ticns.  Mr.  Zi:glor  empha- 
sized that  while  the  President  would  be 
agrecabiD  to  providing  additional  arms 
to  Israel,  such  arms  could  be  provided 
only  on  a  purchase  basis. 

I  think  this  country  ought  to  know- 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  provided  the 
Arab  States  with  whatever  equipment 
♦.hey  need  to  wage  agg:essicn  without  any 
financial  exchange.  In  other  words,  the 
Soviets  are  giving  the  Arabs  everything 
they  need  while  the  American  adminis- 
tration says  that  it  will  be  glad  to  sell 
Israel  whatever  she  needs. 

This  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  real- 
istic policy.  I  hope  Mr.  Nixon  will  recon- 
sider and  agree  to  lend-lease  Israel  what- 
ever hardware  she  needs  to  defend  her- 
self from  Arab  aggression. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR.  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,   1970 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up  the 
bill  (Hil.  13111)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment 
numbered  S3. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  last  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  House  amendment  to  Senate 
amendment  No.  83,  as  follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  second  part  of  the  House 
amendment  Insert  ":  Provided  further.  That 
those  provisions  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Amendments  of  1967  and  1969  that  set 
mandatory  funding  levels,  including  manda- 
tory funding  levels  for  the  newly  authorized 
programs  for  alcoholic  counseling  and  recov- 
ery and  for  drug  rehabilitation,  shall  be  ef- 
fective during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970:  Provided  further.  That  of  the  sums  ap- 


propriated not  less  than  $22,000,000  .<!ial!  be 
used  for  the  family  pi  .nninr  pr,Ji:r.ini." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BT    MR.    FLOOD 

Mr,  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oiTc/  a  .mo- 
tion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.   Flood   moves  that  the  House  concur 

In  llic  .Ssn.Ue  :;r.ic:ncim^r.t  to  liie  Hi.:s.! 
ain;i;dmeni  ;  j  the  ranencLT-i-nt  cf  tlie  SLiisie 
iiuiiibcred  83. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlio  Scn.ile 
amendment  that  the  House  will  concur 
in  il  my  motion  is  agreed  to  is  a  rallier 
.<^im':]c  measure.  It  would  srnmly  require 
that  the  earmaikinps  for  fiscal  year  1970 
i:roviried  in  the  authorizing  Irgi.'^laticn 
are  adhered  to.  The  only  exception  to 
th's  statement  ;s  tiiat  the  Senate  amend- 
ment  would  earmark  522,009,000  for 
family  planning  rather  than  S15.C00,0',:) 
earmarked  in  the  authorizing  leg  slation. 

When  the  Labor-HEW  bill  wa.';  in  con- 
ference, a  majority  of  the  conferees  v.ere 
of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  an  unde- 
sirable restriction,  on  the  use  cf  these 
funds  for  individual  programs  and  sub- 
programs, to  require  the  agency  to  adjust 
the  total  fiscal  year's  obligations  to  those 
prescribed  levels  after  half  or  more  of 
the  fiscal  year  had  passed. 

Since  the  Senate  amendment  was 
adopted  we  have  looked  into  this  matter 
in  more  detail.  The  agency  still  feels  that 
this  is  an  undue  restricticn.  especially 
coming  so  late  in  the  year.  I  still  agree 
with  them  to  a  certain  extent,  but  our 
more  detailed  analysis  does  show  that 
less  adjustment  will  have  to  be  made  in 
the  agency's  current  plan,  in  order  to  fit 
into  the  pattern  that  will  be  necessary 
imder  the  Senate  amendment,  than  I 
had  earlier  thought  to  be  the  case.  Under 
the  existing  circimistance.  where  this 
entire  $19V2  billion  bill  is  being  held  up 
past  the  middle  of  the  fiscal  year,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  the  overriding  consider- 
ation is  to  get  the  bill  through  the  Con- 
gress as  soon  as  possible.  I,  therefore,  have 
made  this  motion  to  agree  to  the  Senate 
amendment  which  will  clear  the  bill  for 
the  President's  signature  or  his  veto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
table,  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportimity,  which  shows  the  1969  ac- 
tu£d  obligations  by  program,  the  ear- 
marking which  will  prevail  if  we  agree  to 
the  Senate  amendment,  the  minimum 
and  maximum  earmarking  under  the 
provisions  of  the  authorizing  legislation 
which  provide  transfer  authority  and 
the  current  agency  plan  were  there  no 
earmaking. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Reserved  tunds:  Title  II  (local  initiativ*).. 
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Title  lA  and  IB 

Title  ID  (ipecial  impact). 
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HeaiJsiad  lollowthrough 

Legal  services 
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Current  agency  plan 
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MiniaiuB 
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Plus  01 
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Fiscal  yeir  1970  eilimalcs 


Amounts  subiccl  lo  proranan — ContiniMd 
T>M«  n— Continued 

Compffiie  '-ive  health 

EmeitencY  lood  jnd  medicJl 

Senior  opportunity  seivice? ............ ... 

St»l«  fcooomic  oPDOitunity  olficet t 

Ttiining  and  techoKji  j'.iisljnce  [ 

Oil  cut  ^ 

Researcli  demonsl.'ation  jnj  ekiluition 

Program  suPPOft 

Iille  II  reserved 

Alcoho!i5m  

Drug  rehat)i'itat>a 

Family  planning 
Tii:«  III 

Rural  loans. . . 

Migrant}  

Titie  VI  (adfninistial>on>  ............ 

Title  VIII  (VISTA)  

Progisms  not  budgeted  in  fiscal  yeir  i  J"  J 
Unsbiigated  balance 

TdHI 


riwjl  v»f  I9fi4 

Prorated  conference  mark 

Current  agency  plan 

actual 

Total 

Minimum 

Mammum 

Total 

Plus  or  minus  > 

15?  3 

?J  ? 
6  4 

169  t 

54  2 

7  6 

J6?5 

48  8 

6  8 

J93  7 
73,2 
1013 

J74  0 

30  0 
7.6 

-4  111.5 
-18.8 

+  .» 

92  I 


61  9 


136  G 


4136  6 


0 

:  2 

13  8 

A  0 
27  4 
12  9 
32. » 
50.1 

10  0 

S  0 

22.0 

10  4 
29  5 
13.9 
32.1 

9  0 
4  5 
19  8 

9.4 
26  6 
J2.5 
28.9 

13.  Si 

A'J 

14.0 

ill 

43.3 

2.0 

22,0 

10  0 
31  0 
16.0 
37.0 

-11  5 
-i2.2 

-f.6 
+4.4 
+3.5 
+8,1 

8  4 

18.0 

1.948  0 

1.730.6 

P) 

1.948.0  1 

+270.9 
-53  5 

>  Minuses,  that  is  lielow  minimuin,  would  have  to  b<  lunded  bt  reprograming  Irom  activities 

s^oming  pluses. 


-  UneaimaiKed  residual  ol  $1,948,0  Budget  Estimate  not  subject  to  ■■Minimum  Maiimum" 
requirements 
'  Not  avaiUble. 


Mr  FLOOD  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
mi[iute.s  to  the  diitinguished  gentleman 
f:om  Illinois  iMr  Michel',  the  ranking 
nunoiity  member  of  the  subcommittee. 

The  SPE.\KER  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  'Mr.  Mkhe-.  i  ;>  recognized  for 
5  minutes 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker,  this  con- 
ference report  come.s  back  to  us  here  in 
ti.e  House  for  on^  reason  orJy;  that 
being  the  rejection  by  the  other  body  of 
l.mguage  I  had  written  into  the  con- 
ference report  as  follovv^; 

P'oi  -.ded  That  those  p.-o'.  .ilons  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  AmenUrnenti  of  1967  and 
1369  that  set  mandaiorj  funding  levels  shall 
not  be  efTectr.e  during  the  fiical  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1970:  P-ot  :dpcj  fw'.'-.e'-.  That 
this  appropriation  ?han  be  available  for 
tran,=;fer3  to  the  economic  opportunity  loan 
fui-.ds  for  loans  under  title  III  and  amounts 
>o  transferred  shall  rem.iin  available  until 
expended 

This  language  was  prompted  by  the 
fact  that  we  cut  the  budget  request  for 
funds  by  $100  million,  and  this  causes 
ail  kinds  of  disruptions  when  one  con- 
siders the  mandator^'  spending  require- 
ments and  earmarking  of  the  author- 
izing legislation  Members  will  recall 
that  the  authorizing  legislation  called 
for  a  total  spending  package  of  $2,195 
billion,  while  the  budget  came  up  to  us 
in  the  amount  of  $2  048  billion,  and  the 
conference  report  was  finalized  at  a  fig- 
ure of  $1  948  billion 

As  I  said,  when  you  take  the  formu- 
las devised  in  the  authorizing  legislation 
for  a  figure  of  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars  higher  than  you  appropriate,  the 
relative  spending  for  individual  line 
Items  is  altered  considerably.  This  was 
the  main  thrust  of  my  argument  in  the 
conference.  This  was  no  new  argument, 
for  back  m  1967  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  amendments  earmarked  three 
programs.  The  appropriations  bills  for 
the  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969  relieved 
the  agency  of  this  earmarking  require- 
ment entirely  by  similar  language 

During  the  debate  on  the  fiscal  1968 


bill  the  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
full  Appropriations  Committee,  tlie  iien- 
tkman  from  Texas  Mr  Mamon'.  stated 
that: 

TTils  appropriation  U  in.Tdc  with  the  clear 
understanding  of  the  Coiiferet-s  tjia;  r.  is  an 
appropriation  to  provide  for  the  entire  pro- 
gram for  the  t»el-.  e  months  of  fiicul  year 
1968  and  It  is  up  to  the  Executive  Branch  U> 
tailor  this  program  and  distribute  the  funds 
in  such  a  nr.anner  as  not  to  require  fundintj 
a  crisis  program  through  a  supplement. li 
appropriation 

Over  in  the  other  Chamber  Senator 
Pastore  .said: 

In  order  not  to  put  him  i  Sargent  h-linverl 
in  a  box,  we  thougiu  the  best  way  U]  h.indle 
It  ,  .  was  to  give  him  the  fte.xibility  and  the 
discretion  to  run  this  program 

Now,  the  other  body  struck  my  lan- 
uuase  from  the  conference  report  and 
wrote  in  the  so-called  Nelson  amend- 
ment a.s  amended  by  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment, which  now  reads  as  follows: 

Proiided  further.  That  those  provisions  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1967  and  1969  that  set  mandatory  funding 
leveis,  Including  mandatory  funding  levels 
for  the  newly  authorized  programs  for  Alco- 
holic Counseling  and  Recovery  and  for  Drug 
Rehabilitation,  shall  t>e  effective  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970. 

Provided  turther.  That  of  the  sums  appro- 
priated, not  less  than  822  million  shall  be 
used  for  the  Family  Planning  Program 

The  Nixon  administration  has  an- 
nounced its  intentioixs  to  make  OEO  the 
social  research  and  demonstration  agen- 
cy for  the  Federal  Establishment,  If  the 
Nel.son  earmarks  are  applied,  funds  would 
not  be  available  for  this  important  work. 
If  the  mandatory  spending  requirements 
prevail,  money  set  aside  for  research  pro- 
grams, improvement  for  OEO  evalua- 
tions. State-funded  projects,  day  care, 
aged  programs,  and  training  antl  tech- 
nical assistance,  would  be  cut  by  about 
$40  million.  For  instance  HEW  would 
have  to  take  a  $10  7  million  cut  in  Head- 
start  The  Department  of  Labor  would 
have  to  take  a  $21  4  million  cut  in  the 


JOBS  program  Job  Corps,  New  Careers, 
and  the  CEP  program. 

There  are  only  5  months  remaining  in 
this  fiscal  year  and  it  wil'  be  difficult  for 
the  agency  to  efTectively  spend  large  ad- 
ditional SUIP..S  of  money  required  by  some 
of  the  mandatory  spending  programs. 
For  ir.stance,  the  Follow  Through  pro- 
pram  is  presently  scheduled  to  t>e  funded 
at  $56  million  this  ft.scal  year.  Under  the 
earmarking  m  the  bill.  Follow  Through 
must  be  funded  at  no  le.ss  than  $70  mil- 
lion and  no  more  than  $105  million.  Tlius 
an  additional  $14  million  must  be  spent 
in  tl-.e  next  5  months  on  Follow  Througii 
if  the  earmarks  are  adhered  to.  This 
brings  up  the  problem  of  turning  back 
funds  into  the  Treasury  while  such  work- 
ing and  popular  programs  as  Headstart 
ai'.d  CEP  are  being  cut  back. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  you  consider  the 
popular  and  important  programs  that 
will  be  curtailed,  the  inefficiency  of 
forcing  an  agency  to  spend  money  so 
quickly  and  the  history  of  not  requiring 
mandatory  spending  levels.  I  still  feel 
that  my  language  is  preferable  to  that 
adopted  in  the  other  body.  But  all  our 
arguments  are  rather  academic  if  in  Uie 
end  the  President  vetoes  this  bill,  as 
he  is  expected  to  do.  I  therefore  do  not 
intend  to  press  my  case  at  this  time 
beyond  spreading  these  arguments  on 
the  record  for  consideration  at  the  time 
when  we  will  undoubtedly  be  reworking 
this  bill. 

Mr,  FLOOD,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Bowl. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  common 
with  many  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  I  am  concerned 
alwut  the  way  in  which  the  authoriza- 
tion legislation  earmarked  the  appropri- 
ation for  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. I  believe  that  the  action  of  the 
conference  committee  on  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  was  not  only  unwise,  but  that  It 
overstepped  the  bounds  of  appropriate 
action  by  a  legislative  committee. 
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However,  I  share  with  all  the  Members 
of  the  House,  I  am  sure,  a  reluctance  to 
to  do  anything  that  would  further  delay 
final  action  on  this  important  appropria- 
tion bill.  For  that  reason,  and  for  that 
i-eason  alone,  I  will  vote  to  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment  and  to  send  the  bill 
to  the  President.  In  the  event  that  the 
President's  veto  is  sustained,  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  once  again 
has  this  appropriation  bUl  before  it,  I  will 
ask  the  committee  to  reexamine  the 
question  of  the  earmarking  of  the  OEO 
appropriations. 

I  would  like  to  take  just  a  minute  to 
explain  to  my  colleagues  the  reasons  why 
I  think  the  Appropriations  Committee 
should  deal  with  this  problem. 

In  the  discussions  of  this  issue  in  the 
Senate  last  week,  the  suggestion  was 
made  that  the  conferees  on  this  bill,  by 
providing  that  the  earmarking  in  the 
authorization  bill  would  not  be  appli- 
cable during  fiscal  1970,  had  improperly 
introduced  substantive  legislation  into 
the  appropriation  bill.  I  feel  very  strong- 
ly that  the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot — 
that  it  was  the  authorizing  bill  that  was 
procedurally  irregular. 

This  authorizing  bill  did  a  good  deal 
more  than  authorize.  It  provided  in  de- 
tail how  the  money  appropriated  would 
be  allocated  if  the  appropriation  was 
lower  than  the  authorized  amount — as  it 
was  in  fact.  In  effect,  it  said  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  that  you  may  not 
consider  appropriating  one  cent  for 
Headstart  until  you  have  provided  $328.9 
million  for  local  initiative  projects  under 
section  221  of  the  act.  It  said  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  that  you  may 
not  reduce  the  funds  for  VISTA  unless 
you  proportionately  reduce  the  funds  for 
other  programs  under  the  act.  In  other 
words,  this  authorizing  legislation  pur- 
ported to  say  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  was  free  to  report  a  total  ap- 
propriation which  was  less  than  the  au- 
thorized figure,  but  not  free  to  decide 
which  parts  of  the  program,  that  appro- 
propriation  should  be  spent  on. 

Thp*  certainly  does  not  conform  with 
my  view  of  the  appropriate  roles  of  leg- 
islative and  appropriations  committees. 
The  role  of  the  legislative  committee,  as 
I  have  always  understood  it,  is  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  substantive  provisions 
of  legislation  and  with  placing  maxi- 
mum limits  on  appropriation  actions.  In 
doing  so,  they  may,  of  coiu-se,  put  sep- 
arate limits  on  separate  programs  such 
as  local  initiative.  Headstart,  and  the 
others.  But  within  those  limits,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  is  free  to  decide 
how  much  of  the  appropriation  shall  be 
available  for  each  of  the  program  cate- 
gories. In  this  particular  case,  of  course, 
the  appropriations  conference  report 
reflected  a  decision  to  leave  that  to  the 
discretion  of  the  executive  branch.  That, 
in  my  view,  is  one  option  that  is  open  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  subject 
to  whatever  authorization  limits  have 
been  written  into  the  authorizing  bill. 
But  it  is  not  the  only  option  available, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  is  proper  for  the 
authorizing  legislation  to  foreclose  either 
that  option  or  the  others. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  express 


no  criticism  of  the  House  members  of 
the  conference  on  the  authorization  bill. 
I  know  that  they  worked  hard  to  bring 
back  a  good  conference  report,  and  I 
would  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  be- 
ing critical  of  the  way  they  performed 
that  task,  in  view  of  the  fact  tha*  the 
Senate  had  engaged  in  this  kind  of  ear- 
marking. But  I  also  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  by  voting  today  to  accept  the  ear- 
marking, I  do  not  in  any  way  indicate  ap- 
proval of  it,  and  that  in  the  event  the 
veto  is  sustained  I  intend  to  reopen  this 
matter. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has 
said,  the  overriding  consideration  is  to 
get  this  bill  through.  I  think  it  is  safe 
to  say  most  Members  feel  that,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  that  is  the  reason  we 
should  accept  the  Senate  amendment 
rather  than  send  the  bill  back  to  con- 
ference. Some  say  the  amendment  will 
die  anyway,  because  they  think  the  veto 
will  be  sustained.  Nevertheless,  I  think 
we  should  examine  what  we  are  doing 
here  and  get  it  in  a  little  better  perspec- 
tive. 

A  lot  of  people  are  saying  they  are  for 
congressional  reform.  The  authorization 
for  OEO  is  probably  the  worst  example 
of  failure  to  use  existing  rules  and  pro- 
cedures of  this  body  that  I  have  seen 
in  the  10  or  11  years  that  I  have  been 
here.  We  are  dealing  with  a  1970  fiscal 
year  appropriations  bill.  The  authoriza- 
tion, in  order  for  the  Department  down- 
town to  start  the  appropriations  process, 
was  needed  a  year  ago  last  October — 16 
months  ago — but  the  authorization  bill 
was  finally  passed  and  signed  into  law  on 
December  30  of  this  year,  15  months  late. 

Hearings  were  not  even  started  imtil 
last  spring,  6  months  after  the  appro- 
priations pro|X>sal  was  going  through  the 
obstacle  course  down  in  the  Department, 
and  after  we  had  received  the  budget  re- 
quest up  here.  This  is  probably  the  worst, 
the  sloppiest  job  of  handling  authoriza- 
tions that  we  have  seen  in  this  Congress. 

Now,  that  is  bad  enough.  But  imder 
the  Senate  amendment.  Congress  will 
come  along  7  months  after  the  fiscal  year 
has  been  underway,  and  limit  reshaping 
the  program  and  penalize  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  tardiness  of  the  legislative 
branch. 

The  Senate  amendment  not  only 
severely  limits  reshaping  of  the  program 
after  the  fiscal  year  has  more  than  half 
expired,  but  it  also  does  not  contain  the 
provisions  of  the  1968  and  1969  appro- 
priations bill  for  OEO  which  in  effect 
overruled  similar  restrictions  provided 
by  the  1967  authorization  amendments 
to  the  OEO  act. 

In  my  view,  this  amendment  involves 
very  important  questions  on  how  the  U.S. 
Government  proceeds  on  budgetary  mat- 
ters and  if  the  veto  is  sustained,  I  hope 
the  final  or  new  bill  as  passed  will  con- 
tain language  which  does  less  violence  to 
the  overall  OEO  program. 

The  other  reason  I  think  this  amend- 
ment should  not  be  passed  is  that  it  will 
hurt  poor  people. 


It  has  been  a  matter  of  basic  law  in  this 
country  for  150  years  that  the  legislative 
branch  cannot  compel  the  executive 
branch  to  spend  money.  However,  we  can 
limit  what  the  executive  can  spend.  The 
Senate  amendment  limits  obligations  by 
categories  and  attempts  to  provide  that 
they  must  follow  exactly  the  formula  in 
the  legislative  authorization  bill.  But 
under  well  settled  constitutional  law 
principles,  that  means  that  wherever 
there  is  a  limit,  it  will  apply,  but  wher- 
ever the  authorization  is  more  than  what 
they  intended  to  obligate  we  cannot  do 
anything  about  it. 

So  the  result  is  there  is  $270.9  million 
in  the  authorization  bill  they  had  in- 
tended to  obligate,  that  is  over  the  limits 
on  individual  items  in  the  authorization 
bill,  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  obli- 
gate. Here  are  what  some  of  those  items 
are.  In  the  work  and  training  pro- 
grams they  had  intended  to  obli- 
gate $67.6  million  over  the  prorated  lim- 
it in  the  authorization  bill,  and  on  Head- 
start  $26  million,  on  the  migrant  pro- 
gram $4.4  million,  legal  services  $9.6  mil- 
lion, comprehensive  health  $11.5  million, 
daycare,  research  and  evaluation  $136.6 
million,  family  planning  $2.2  million,  and 
on  VISTA  $8.1  mUlion.  With  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  they  cannot  obligate 
that  money  on  those  programs,  but  we 
cannot  compel  them  to  take  the  money 
and  use  it  somewhere  else.  Therefore,  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  is  to  reduce 
the  funding  level  of  the  programs  just 
mentioned  and  a  few  other  to  the  total 
tune  of  $270.9  million. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me 
in  good  conscience  I  must  vote  against 
this  amendment.  I  know  this  amendment 
is  going  to  pass,  but  I  think  it  is  bad  for 
two  reasons,  and  I  do  not  see  how  any- 
body who  claims  he  is  for  congressional 
reform  or  who  claims  he  has  compas- 
sion, these  programs  for  poor  people — 
either  one — can  support  the  Senate 
amendment  and  I  shall  vote  against  con- 
curring with  it. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr,  Bell). 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Nelson  amend- 
ment to  the  report. 

President  Nixon  defined  the  role  of 
the  OEO — he  defined  what  many  of  us 
thought  OEO  should  have  been  over  the 
last  several  years.  •  •  •  An  innovative 
agency,  a  laboratory  for  new  ideas. 

The  President  said : 

OEO's  greatest  value  Is  im  initiating 
agency — devising  new  programs  to  help  the 
poor,  and  serving  as  an  incubator  for  these 
programs  during  their  Initial,  experimental 
phases. 

One  of  my  alms  Is  to  free  OEO  itself  to  per- 
form these  functions  more  effectively,  by  pro- 
viding for  a  greater  concentration  ol  its 
energies  on  its  innovative  role. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  followed 
through  on  his  promise. 

By  relieving  OEO  of  the  responsibility 
of  operating  massive,  ongoing  programs, 
he  freed  it  to  do  the  job  this  Congress 
mandated  it  to  do. 

I  am  asking  today  that  we  allow  this 
opportunity  to  grow  to  fruition. 
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We  must  not  now  tie  their  hands. 

Under  the  direction  of  our  former  col- 
leai;ue.  Don  Rumsfeld.  Impressive  policy 
changes  have  been  effected  at  the  OEO. 

Tlie  planning  and  evaluation  function 
has  bten  separated  from  program  ad- 
ministration. 

There  is  increased  emphasis  on  the 
tools  of  system^j  analy.-.is  and  operations 
research  in  making  rational  decisions  on 
the  allocation  of  resources 

Efforts  to  quantify  program  costs,  and 
their  benefits  nut  only  to  individual  re- 
cipients but  to  the  tax!)aycrs  themselves, 
will  allow  OEO  to  learn,  as  Director 
Rumsfeld  puts  it.  "What  works  and  what 
does  not  and  why." 

With  the  realization  thaf  we  do  not 
yet  know  the  answers  to  poverty;  with 
the  realization  that  new  experimental 
efforts  are  essential;  and  with  the  real- 
ization that  OEO  as  a  laboratory  agency 
offers  the  single  most  promising  hope  for 
solutions — it  would  be  the  createst  folly 
for  us  today  to  throw  a  wrench  in  the 
innovative  mechanism  the  administra- 
tion has  developed  before  it  has  a  chance 
to  demonstrate  its  effectiveness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  look  for  a  moment 
at  just  what  would  »iappen  to  some  of 
the  progrrams  our  colleagues  have  ex- 
pressed concern  about. 

Forcing  funds  into  some  areas  with- 
out adequate  planning  will  not  only  re- 
sult in  negligible  gains  It  must  also  deny 
other  programs  those  funds. 

For  example:  Acceptance  of  tl.e 
amendment  pa.ssed  by  the  other  body 
would  result  in  program  cuts  for  Head- 
start,  legal  services,  concentrated  em- 
ployment and  Job  opportunities  in  the 
business  sector — Jobs — among  others. 

1  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  the 
complete  bre^Utdown  of  these  analyses: 
Impact    or     M.\.no.\toiit     Program    FrNOiNO 

Imposed  by  Nelson  Ame.ndment 
Prcxn-a.Tis    currently    planned    for    funding 
below     mlnlmuni     levels     which     must     b« 
Increased  i   •  »53  5  Million  >  : 

1.  Head  Start  Follow  Through  (-JUS 
million  from  $56  mllUoui:  Follow  Through 
Is  an  experimental  early  elementary  educa- 
tion p.-ogTom  Complete  findings  a3  to  the 
efficacy  of  different  approaches  will  not  be 
available  from  Follow  Through  until  1972  at 
the  earliest  The  addition  of  »1*  nulUon  to 
the  1970  budget  would  not  enhance  the  ex- 
perimental ^pects  of  Follow  Through  — as 
ail  requirements  w'.'.I  be  met  with  the  cur- 
rently planned  »56  million— and  It  would  be 
a  premature  expenditu.'e  on  ofHratlonal  pro- 
grams, 

2  Special  Impact  i  85  9  million  from  $30 
million  I  :  Special  Impact  Is  an  experlmenta.1 
economic  and  community  development  pro- 
gram which  concentrates  large  sums  of  money 
in  a  poor  commuruiy  It  provides  substantial 
res  iiirces  to  afack  the  Interlocking  problems 
wh.ch  keep  that  particular  community  Im- 
p  Acrished  Since  submlsaK..n  of  the  $38  mil- 
lion appropriation  Juitltlcatlon  to  the  Con- 
gre^=3.  a  detailed  review  waa  made  of  the 
program  for  the  current  year  Tills  ar.aly  Is 
resulted  m  a  decision  to  reprogram  $8  mil- 
lion to  other  high  priority  e.lorts  Addi- 
tional funding  Is  ner.ner  necessary  or  de- 
sirable at  this  tune. 

3.  Alcoholism  (  •  $8  mlll.on  from  $i  mil- 
lUn)  :  The  O.lice  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Is  developing  a  capacity  to  deal  directly  with 
alcoholum  among  the  poor  The  agency  rec- 
ognizes that  aicohoU.sm  and  poverty  are 
closely  Uiter.w'.ued  la  many  cases    It  would 


be  extremely  difficult,  however.  In  the  five 
months  that  may  remain  In  this  fiscal  year 
after  final  appropriation,  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram ten  times  that  presently  planned  The 
Oaico  f  f  Economic  Opportunity  Is  anxious 
to  learn  more  about  how  to  prevent  al- 
c>lioll;ini  ftiiU  to  rehabilitate  Us  vlclltna,  but 
new  e.xperlmental  projccia  require  time  lor 
thorough  planninn'  tuid  preparation  to  as- 
sure meaningful  results 

4  Narcotics  (  ■  $3  5  million  from  $1  mil- 
lion i  In  light  of  a  $100  million  reduction 
below  Its  budget  request,  the  Agency  made  a 
hard  choice  to  sustain  an  Innovative  thrust 
in  Its  Comprehensive  Health  buditet  With 
re^Ticted  funds  It  appears  m  ire  ciTiclent  to 
concentrate  on  restructuring  delivery  sys- 
tems f  T  complete  hcal'h  c.ire  for  the  poor 
(Including  Narcotics  components)  than  to 
divert  parts  of  these  small  sums  to  a  single, 
specialized  problem  Nelghlxirhood  Health 
Centers,  reformed  hospital  outpatient 
clinics,  a  breaKthrough  In  making  more 
health  spec.al.sts  available  to  the  poor  -this 
broad  elforl  will  provide  a  more  efficient 
use  of  scarce  fuiid.s  and  can  h'jpeluUy  yield 
a  dividend  in  combatting  narcotics  addic- 
tion. 

5  Emergency  Food  and  Medical  Services 
(  ■  $18  8  million  Irom  $30  million)  The 
Emergencv  Food  and  Medical  Services  Pro- 
gram Is  a' valuable  vehicle  for  reaching  the 
poor  with  the  larger  Federal  Food  pri.grams. 
Howe-.t-r.  a  forced  lncrea.se  of  $18  8  million 
means  that  other  programs  will  suffer  dis- 
proportionately. This  Admlnl.-.tratlon  found 
a  $17  mllUcn  pri'gram  planned  In  both  FY 

1969  and  1970.  a  total  of  $34  million  It  raised 
FV  1969  to  $24  million  and  FY  1970  to  $30 
million,  or  a  total  cf  $54  million  and  an 
increase  of  $20  million  Further  increase  at 
this  time,  coupled  with  Congress'  $100  million 
reduction  In  the  President  s  FY  1970  request 
would  cause  damage  to  other  efforts  dlscuascd 
below. 

6  Local  Initiative  (  ■  $3  million  from 
$325  9  million)  The  President  requested 
$328  9  million  to  sustain  the  core  Commu- 
nity Action  programs  that  had  been  locally 
initiated  In  his  $2  048  billion  request  for  FY 

1970  When  the  appropriation  came  through 
with  $100  nUlUon  les.s.  a  small  ($3  million) 
tightening  in  this  program  was  a  balanced 
result,  to  help  avoid  the  kinds  of  steps 
described  below 

Progran\s  which  would  be  reduced  In  order 
to  meet  mandatory  minimum  levels  described 
above  (  -  $53  5  million )  : 

1  Head  Start  (  -$10  7  million  from  $336  7 
million)  The  $10  7  million  reduction  would 
be  split  between  the  summer  and  full  year 
progran»s  This  means  that  24,000  children 
who  are  expecting  to  enroll  In  summer  Head 
Start  would  be  denied  that  opportunity  Four 
thousand  nine  hundred  children  presently 
enrolled  In  full  year  projects  would  have  to 
be  ^ked  to  leave  their  projects  t>efore  com- 
pletion Sixteen  hundred  teachers  and  1600 
leacher-aide3  most  *(  whom  are  poor  people, 
would  not  reccUe  employment  as  anticipated 
during  the  sun-imer  program  Over  600  teach- 
ers and  teacher  aides  would  ha'.e  to  be 
released  Immediately  from  employment  In 
their  fuU-ycar  projects  The  reductions- 
coming  with  seven  months  g  'ue  In  the  fiscal 
yeur— and  would  be  particularly  disastrous 
to  the  morale  of  the  thousands  of  parents 
and  stall  members  whose  dedication  to  the 
program  has  been  a  major  source  of  its 
strength 

2  VISTA  I  -$2  million  from  $37  million)  : 
VISTA  13  the  domestic  Peace  Corps,  working 
on  community  and  Individual  development 
projects  ami'iig  the  poor  This  late  In  the 
fi.Tcal  year,  VISTA  has  few  alternatives  on 
where  to  cut  «2  million  since  most  of  VISTAs 
unspent  budget  supports  volunteers  already 
In  the  field  To  meet  the  targeted  reduction. 
VI3T.\  would  be  forced  to  review  Us  present 
plan.-,  for  (1)  the  existing  Summer  A^^aoclate 
Program,   and    i2)    research,   dem  iiistratlon. 


evaluation,  recruitment,  and  volunteer  super- 
vision activities  The  June  volunteer  training 
c!a.is  may  well  have  to  be  cut  by  700  persons, 
causing  dl.scontinuity  on  some  local  projects 
since  many  volunteers  ending  their  year  of 
service  In  August  could  not  be  replaced. 

3  Migrants  and  Seasonal  Farm  workers 
(  —  $4  million  from  $31  million):  Reducing 
this  program  back  to  last  year's  level  would 
come  seven  mouths  along  In  this  ftscal  year. 
It  w. mid  me.tn  forgoing  the  emphasis  In- 
tended for  the  expected  Increment  of  new 
nionoy :  education  and  Job-tr.ilnlng  to  help 
prepare  these  families  for  a  rapidly  approach- 
ing lime  when  mechanization  will  force  them 
into  neA  vvavs  (  (  life  With  a  4.000.000  popu- 
lation to  be  helped,  tills  propram  Is  hard  put 
to  reach  200.000.  Taking  away  $4  million 
oITers  a  hard  choice  between  cutting  back  on 
ihc  number  who  can  be  helped  or  shifting 
to  a  shi.rtsighted,  emergency  dole  approach. 

4  Re-search  nnd  Demonstration  (-$11 
million  from  $65  6  million):  The  proposed 
RiD  budget  for  FY  70  Including  Day  Care 
Is  $65  8  million.  Of  this  $10  million  Is  to  be 
allocated  to  Day  Care,  leaving  $55  6  million 
to  1. nance  all  other  areas  of  R&D  Of  this 
amount,  approximately  $35  million  represent 
refundlngs  or  previous  commitments.  Thus 
approximately  $20  million  remains.  A  cut  of 
$11  million  removes  approximately  50'  of 
money  of  new  Initiatives  other  than  Day  Care. 
In  all  probability  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity would  be  forced  to  cut  back  early 
childhood  development,  projects  designed  to 
strengthen  state  and  local  manpower  activ- 
ities. Rural  Development,  and  various 
voucher  programs.  Alternatively  It  would  sig- 
nificantly cut  back  on  Day  Care. 

The  exact  form  of  the  cuts  would  require 
a  careful  reexamination  of  plans.  What  will 
clearly  be  true,  however,  is  that  the  Admin- 
istration's R&D  thrust  will  be  significantly 
blunted.  Because  of  previous  commitments, 
the  R&D  acltvltles  of  the  agency  are  likely 
to  remain  diffused  and  fractionated.  The 
effectiveness  and  even  the  success  of  the 
President's  Family  Assistance  Manpower 
Training  etc  proposals  that  would  go  into 
effect  In  several  years  will  largely  depend  on 
the  calibre  and  magnitude  of  planning,  eval- 
uation, and  R4D  begun  this  year. 

6  Senior  Opportunities  and  Services 
(—$0  8  million  from  $7  6  million)  :  A  reduc- 
tion of  $800,000  in  the  funds  for  this  program 
will  mean  elimination  of  new  program  starts 
which  were  to  have  focused  on  the  poorest 
rural  areas. 

6  Rural  Loans  (—$0  6  million  from  $10 
million)  :  Rural  Loans  are  made  to  poor  Indl- 
vldu.als  and  their  cooperatives  where  rural 
credit  is  not  otherwise  available  to  them. 
Under  the  arbitrary  minimum  required  by 
the  Nelson  Amendment,  only  $600  thousand 
could  be  taken  from  Rural  Loans  to  meet  the 
above  shortage.  In  point  of  fact,  recent  slow- 
down of  new  loans  attendant  upon  the  Office 
cf  Economic  Opportunity  Department  of 
Agriculture  review  of  future  program  direc- 
tions have  resulted  In  an  accumulation  of  re- 
paymenU  Into  the  Loan  Fund.  This  un- 
anticipated asset  makes  the  original  estimate 
for  new  money  clearly  overstated.  However, 
the  Nelson  earmarks  were  based  on  estimates 
made  about  one  year  ago.  and  would  restrict 
reprogramming  to  offset  other  program 
deficits  created  by  similar  out-of-date  ear- 
marks. 

7  Legal  Services  (-$3  million  from  $54  9 
million)  :  The  effect  of  a  $3.0  mlKlon  reduc- 
tion In  the  Legal  Services  budget  is  as 
follows: 

$1  9  mlllfbn  In  new  programs  would  have 
to  be  eliminated.  Such  new  programs  would 
Include  projects  run  Jointly  with  the  Model 
Cities  program,  and  Appalachian  rural  pro- 
grams. New  programs  In  such  cities  as  Cairo, 
111  ,  Gary,  Ind..  Memphis.  Tenn  .  and  Jack- 
son and  Blloxl,  Miss.,  will  have  to  be 
reviewed. 
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A  further  reduction  of  $1.1  million  would 
have  to  come  from  a  reduction  In  the  num- 
ber of  field  lawyers  and  administrative  costs 
for  the  VISTA  lawyer  program  and  the  R.  H, 
Smith  Fellow  program. 

8  Concentrated  Employment  Program — 
CEP— ( — $11  4  million  from  $149.9  million); 
Tins  program  Is  the  highly  flexible  manpower 
counterpart  of  locally-Initiated  community 
:  'lion  A  further  $114  million  fund  reduction 
w  ill  translate  to  9,000  poor  people  who  cannot 
be  trained,  placed,  and  kept  in  jobs. 

9.  Job  Corps  (  -$2  million  from  $171.6 
ii.iUloni:  This  forced  reduction  would  can- 
cel opening  of  one  Inner  city  skill  center 
p'.anned  to  start  up  this  year. 

10  Job  Opportunities  In  the  Business  Sec- 
tor— JOBS — (  -  $6  million  from  $70  million)  : 
This  Is  the  National  Alliance  of  Business- 
men's cooperative  program  with  the  Federal 
Government  to  first  hire  and  then  train  the 
hardcore  unemployed.  This  reduction  In 
funds  would  prevent  the  Labor  Department 
from  contracting  for  2,000  Jobs  from  Indus- 
try proposals  In  hand. 

11.  Public  Service  Career,  New  Careers  (  —  $2 
million  from  $47  million):  This  program 
combines  aspects  of  JOBS  nnd  creation  of  new 
types  of  employment  for  the  poor  In  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  agencies.  The 
reduction  would  eliminate  500  new  career  op- 
portunities which  could  otherwise  be 
contracted. 

In  closing  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  make  one  more  point. 

My  colleagues  who  argued  so  success- 
fully last  month  against  the  substitute 
OEO  authorization  bill  would  exhibit  a 
certain  inconsistency  by  supporting  the 
pending  motion. 

I  fail  to  see  how  those  who  opposed  the 
iron-clad  restrictions  in  that  substitute 
could  Justify  supporting  provisions  with 
the  similar  impact  of  severely  limiting 
the  essential  flexibility  of  the  OEO. 

I  therefore  urge  strongly  that  the 
motion  pending  be  defeated. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Perkins). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  let 
me  state  that  I  will  put  into  the  Record 
today  a  chart  showing  how  the  $1,948,- 
000,000  appropriation  for  OEO  will 
be  allocated  among  the  various  programs 
imder  the  authorizing  statute,  adopted 
last  month  amending  and  extending  the 
Economic  Opportimity  Act.  Addressing 
myself,  however,  to  the  matter  immedi- 
ately at  hand,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment we  are  considering  today  to  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill.  This 
amendment  has  the  effect  of  eliminating 
an  amendment  in  disagreement  which 
the  House  previously  concurred  in  when 
it  considered  the  appropriation  confer- 
ence report. 

If  we  fail  to  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment,  we  will  be  giving  a  blank 
check  to  the  OflSce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
timity and  the  administration  with  re- 
spect to  OEO  funds. 

It  would  be  useful,  perhaps,  to  review 
how  we  got  to  this  point.  The  bill,  H.R. 
13111,  containing  the  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriation as  it  passed  the  House,  did 
not  contain  an  appropriation  for  the 
OEO.  The  appropriation  language  relat- 
ing to  programs  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  was  added  by  Senate 
amendment  83  to  the  appropriation  bill. 
The  Senate  bill  would  have  appropri- 


ated $2,048  billion.  When  that  bill  was 
submitted  to  conference  on  December 
18,  the  conferees  reduced  the  amount  of 
the  appropriation  to  $1,948  billion,  re- 
ducing the  Senate  proposed  amount  by 
an  even  $100  million. 

Also  added  was  a  proviso : 

Provided  further.  That  those  provisions  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  amendment  of 
1967  and  1969  that  set  mandatory  funding 
levels  shall  not  be  effective  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970. 

That  proviso  is  the  kernel  to  the  con- 
troversy facing  us  today.  My  colleagues 
will  remember  that  the  Ofifice  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  authorization  bill 
passed  the  House  on  December  12.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  met  with  their  Senate 
counterparts  in  a  very  difficult  and  hard- 
fought  conference.  They  ironed  out  dif- 
ferences in  the  bills  passed  by  their  re- 
spective Houses,  both  of  which  contained 
some  earmarking  of  the  funds  author- 
ized. Their  conference  report  was  filed 
on  December  19.  On  Saturday,  Decem- 
ber 20,  the  House  and  the  Senate  adopted 
that  conference  report.  That  conference 
report  was  adopted  by  both  Houses  on 
the  same  day  that  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  13111  was  filed.  House  Report 
No.  91-781,  the  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tion bill,  was  agreed  to  by  the  House  on 
December  22.  Thus,  1  working  day  after 
both  bodies  of  the  Congress  had  passed 
legislation  containing  substantial  ear- 
marking of  EOA  fimds,  the  House  of 
Representatives  contradicted  itself  and 
agreed  to  a  provision  which  completely 
eliminated  all  earmarking.  The  efforts  of 
the  authorizing  committees  and  the  con- 
ference were  thus  completely  undone. 

A  most  unfortunate  failure  of  com- 
munication occurred  between  the  appro- 
priations and  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees. The  House  of  Representatives  was 
as  a  result  led  to  reverse  itself  without  a 
thorough  discussion  as  to  what  was  in- 
volved. 

I  do  not  criticize  anyone  for  the  omis- 
sion in  the  report  or  for  the  fact  that  I 
was  not  informed  as  to  what  was  being 
done.  We  were  all  tired  and  all  in  a  rush 
to  finish  up  the  session.  I  do  most  strong- 
ly hope,  however,  that  the  results  of  that 
unfortimate  procedure  will  be  reversed. 
And  I  hope  even  more  strongly  that  steps 
will  be  taken  to  prevent  such  an  occur- 
rence in  the  future. 

Let  me  make  clear  to  my  colleagues 
that  we  are  not  here  discussing  the  size 
of  the  appropriation  for  OEO.  That  fig- 
ure is  set  in  concrete.  The  Labor-HEW 
conference  report  has  already  been  ac- 
cepted by  both  Houses.  The  amount  ap- 
propriated is  $1.94  billion  dollars,  $100 
million  dollars  less  than  the  President  re- 
quested, $147.5  million  less  than  was  au- 
thorized. The  sole  issue  Is,  "Shall  the 
Congress  assert  its  right  to  earmark 
fimds  which  it  authorized  and  now  ap- 
propriates, or  will  it  give  blank  checks  to 
the  executive  branch?" 

In  the  poverty  bill,  S.  3016 — the  au- 
thorizing legislation  passed  by  both 
Houses  and  signed  by  the  President,  the 
Congress  said  that  we  will  assert  our  pre- 
rogative; that  we  will  earmark  funds, 
program  by  program;  that  we  will  set 
guidelines,  flexible  to  be  sure,  to  indicate 
to  the  administration  how  much  is  to  be 


spent  for  what.  Are  we  now  going  to  back 
away  from  our  responsibility  and  give  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Budget  Bureau,  and  the  President  a  blank 
check  as  to  how  they  are  going  to  spend 
these  moneys? 

The  authorization  bill  originally  passed 
by  the  House  contained  earmarking  lor 
Headstart  and  Follow  Through,  for 
Emergency  Food  and  Medical  Services, 
for  Operation  Mainstream,  and  New  Ca- 
reers. These  earmarks  were  applied,  after 
serious  and  extensive  hearings,  because 
the  administration  had  indicated  that 
it  was  changing  the  nature  of  some  of 
the  programs,  and  it  was  going  to  reduce 
some,  or  that  it  intended  to  inadequately 
support  others  of  these  programs. 

In  passing  the  original  authorizing 
bill,  the  House  of  Representatives  indi- 
cated dissatisfaction  with  the  admin- 
istration's intentions  with  respect  to 
these  specific  programs.  The  Senate  bill 
contained  more  extensive  earmarking, 
indicating  how  the  other  body  felt  the 
money  should  be  allotted.  The  final  bill, 
the  authorization  act.  Public  Law  91- 
177,  was  the  end  result  of  the  authoriza- 
tion process.  It  provided  for  the  ear- 
marking of  funds  for  the  various  pro- 
grams. 

To  a  very  substantial  degree  those  ear- 
markings  reflected  the  administration's 
own  budget  requests.  We  received  the 
administration's  revised  budget  figures 
as  late  as  December  17  and  we  acted 
upon  them.  They  were  the  basis  of  most 
of  the  earmarking. 

The  only  funds  that  were  added  to  the 
administration's  own  budget  request 
were  the  funds  for  Headstart,  Follow 
Through,  Emergency  Pood  and  Medical 
Services,  Operation  Mainstream,  New 
Careers,  and  two  new  programs:  Nar- 
cotic Rehabilitation  and  Alcoholic  Re- 
covery. These  increases  were  sunply  justi- 
fied by  House  and  Senate  hearings. 

The  authorization  bill  as  reported  by 
the  conference  and  passed  by  both 
Houses  contained  very  substantial,  and 
more  than  adequate  flexibility  enabling 
OEO  to  transfer  up  to  10  percent  of  the 
allocated  funds  from  one  program  to  an- 
other. Flexibility  afforded  the  adminis- 
tration as  a  result  of  the  conference  bill 
was  greater  than  had  been  provided  the 
previous  administration.  We  authorized 
an  increase  in  the  authority  to  transfer 
funds  into  any  program  to  as  much  as 
35  percent  of  the  amount  authorized  by 
the  bill  itself.  Any  increases  in  any  indi- 
vidual program  through  transfer  of 
funds  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  prior  to  our  bill,  was  limited  to  10 
percent. 

Some  have  said  that  the  appropriation 
process,  having  resulted  in  a  $100  million 
reduction  in  the  amount  requested,  made 
it  necessary  to  eliminate  the  earmarks 
since  the  total  amount  appropriated  did 
not  equal  the  amount  authorized. 

That  argument  was,  and  is,  specious. 

The  authorization  bill  provided,  and 
the  act  now  provides,  that  to  the  extent 
that  sums  appropriated  fall  short  of  the 
total  sums  authorized,  the  appropriated 
funds  should  be  prorated  among  the  va- 
rious earmarked  programs.  That  was  the 
intention  of  the  Congress  as  expressed  on 
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Satuiday.  December  20.  which  amcnd- 
ir.er.t  we  are  conccnied  with,  caused  to 
be  reversed  on  the  %cry  next  legislative 
day.  December  22 

Some  have  said  tiie  f.scal  year  is 
l.ir;4ely  passed  and  we  mu.->t  eliminate 
earmarking  becau.se  tliey  cannot  pos- 
sibly spend  the  money  m  every  instance 
where  it  is  earmarked,  that  the  admin- 
istration should  have  flexibility  to  slr.ft 
it  aroi^id.  First,  as  I  have  alrcadi'  mdi- 
cat<xl.  they  are  -;iven  .-.mple  authjrity  to 
do  just  that  Se-rond.  I  would  point  out 
tliat  the  money  need  not  all  be  ..jient  be- 
tween now  and  June  20;  it  need  only  be 
oblu;ated  by  then.  Tlie  law  permits  the 
adniimstenn.4  agencies  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts extendmg  for  up  to  24  months.  The 
fund.s  will  not  co  to  waste  Not  because  of 
the  earmarkm:  Some  may.  of  course,  be 
blocked  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budi;et  or 
the  Labor  De;  artmcr.t  or  OEO. 

But  If  th.e  administration  is  not  £;olng 
to  use  funds  authorised  by  the  Congress 
for  one  purpose.  ho\ve\er.  it  should  not 
be  permitted  to  u.e  them  for  another. 
If  the  admin. strat.o'.i  is  not  soim,'  to  use 
the  funds  that  Congress  lias  authorized 
for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  au- 
thorized, then  I.  for  one.  prefer  to  see 
them  returned  to  the  Treasury 

Let  me  make  clear  to  you  that  ear- 
marking is  necessary  The  administra- 
tion, as  of  December  17.  indicated  it  in- 
tended to  spend  a  crand  total  of  $1  mil- 
lion for  its  combined  programs  dealing 
with  alcoholism  and  narcotics  addiction, 
two  major  causes  of  violent  crime  in  our 
cities  In  our  bill  we  require  the  OEO  to 
spend  at  least  $15  million  for  these  pur- 
poses Mr  Rumsfeld  has  subsequently 
indicated  his  mtcntion  to  co  all  out  in 
these  areas.  I  do  not  question  Mr  Rums- 
felds  intention  I  do  querticn  the  inten- 
tion and  the  willingness  of  the  Budget 
Bureau  and  the  President  to  let  Mr. 
Rumsfeld  do  as  much  as  he  miylit  wish 
in  these  areas 

The  administration  has  indicated  an 
intention  to  reduce  the  number  of  8-week 
headstart  enroilees  attending  pre.'-chool 
programs  in  the  summertime,  to  permit 
an  Increase  In  the  number  of  children 
participaUng  in  full-year  programs.  The 
increased  amount  authorized  \n  the  orig- 
inal House  bill  was  desismed.  in  part  at 
least,  to  reduce  the  number  of  children 
that  would  be  deprived  of  summer  head- 
start  by  this  decision. 

This  administration.  In  its  budget  es- 
timates, indicated  il^  Intention  to  go 
very  slowly  in  the  Follow  Through  pro- 
grams. By  adding  to  the  autliorized  and 
earmarked  amounts,  the  House  and  the 
Senate  recommended  strongly  that  this 
administration  shou'd  expand  their  ef- 
forts in  tills  area  I  have  something  less 
than  full  confidence  in  the  Intention  of 
the  administration  to  carry  out  that 
wish,   absent   a  statutory  obligation   to 

do    S3 

The  administration  budget  figures  in 
connection  w  ith  the  emergency  food  and 
medical  program  were  ridiculously  small. 
Both  the  House  and  Senate  agreed  that 
modest  Increases  should  be  made  I  hope 
thry  will  be  made. 

Tlie  legislative  chai\ges  and  the  ear- 
marked amounts  for  Operation  Main- 
stream and  the  New  Careers  progrram 


were  recommended  by  our  committee  to 
the   House   because   the   Labor   Depart- 
ment   had    indicated    an    intention    to 
change   the  nature  of   these  programs. 
There    was   every    indication   that   they 
inu-ndcd     to     virtually     eliminate     the 
highly  succeL-.sful  Operation  Mainstream 
profrram.  The  authorization  bill  was  in- 
tended to  oblige  an  increase,  ratiicr  tl.an 
a  decrease,  in  Mainstream  and  New  Ca- 
rcer.s  both.   As  late  as  last  wc  k.  I  am 
reliably    infcruieJ.    the    Iv^bor    Depart- 
ment   had    decided    that    it    wculd    not 
spend  one  nickel  of  the  funds  author- 
ized in  pat  E  cf  title  I  of  the  act  for 
Opera' in  ^Lalnstream  and  New  Careers. 
I  say  we  can  have  no  confidence  as  to 
how  the  extcutue  branch  will  spend  the 
EGA  fundi  unless  we  bind  tlicm  legally. 
The  OEO  has.  in  virtually  every  region. 
Indicted  that  local  initiative  funds  will 
be    reduced    They    want    to   take    these 
funds,  whicii  are  controlled  by  local  peo- 
ple and  public  officials,  away  from  the 
communities  in  order  to  release  money 
for  the  agency  to  a-e  for  new  research 
and  demonstration  programs.  Until  the 
agency  proves  that  it  is  capable  of  carry- 
ing on  a  more  productive  research  and 
demon  tration   program  than  it  has  in 
the  past.  I  am  dubious  of  their  capacity 
to  u  e  these  funds  to  better  purposes  than 
the  lo:al  communities    I  am  not  at  all 
sure   that   we  should  encourage  an  ex- 
pansion of  research  and  demonstration 
efforts  until  we  know  in  clear  detail  how 
they  a: e  to  be  run,  and  wliat  will  be  re- 
searched,   and    what    is    to    Le    demon- 
strated. 

The  carmaiking  provided  in  the  au- 
tiiorization  gave  the  adnnnL-.tialion  ex- 
actly what  they  wanted.  We  gave  tliem 
more  flexibility  in  the  w.e  of  these  funds 
than  we  have  ever  provided  before.  I  am 
not  willing  to  suriender  outright  the 
power  of  the  Congress  to  say  how  and 
for  what  the  taxpayer's  money  should 
be  spent. 

If  the  conference  proviso  to  Uie  appro- 
priation bill  is  tire  way  of  ttie  future,  we 
need  simply  appropriate  $200  billion  dol- 
lars to  the  President  to  carry  on  tlie  Gov- 
ernment and  go  home  I.  for  one.  am  not 
prepared  to  do  that 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota iMr.  QuiEi  knows  the  situation 
here. 

Let  me  say  to  our  distinguished  friend 
from  Iowa  'Mr  Smith •  the  argument 
he  made  about  expenditure  of  funds  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  issue.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  issue. 

If  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
President  and  the  Director  and  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  decide  that  they  are 
not  gomg  to  spend  the  funds.  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  make  them  spend  the 
fimds  But  we  can  urge  them  to  spend 
the  money  and  for  the  things  we  wish 
to  have  supported  We  can  provide  that 
money  and  limit  its  use  to  the  purposes 
w'  direct  We  must  do  so  Prudence  and 
practicality,  of  course,  dictate  that  we 
permit  some  flexibility— and  we  have. 

The  administration  can  take  10  per- 
cent of  the  amount  earmarked  for  any 
program  and  add  it  to  any  other  pro- 
gram. The  earmarked  amount  specified 
In  the  authorizing  statute  for  any  pro- 


gram may  be  increased  by  such  addi- 
tions bv  as  much  as  35  percent. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Siieaker.  wiU  the 
pentleman  yield  me  3  additional  min- 
utes'^ 

Mr  FLOOD.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr  I'KKKINS  lor  luc  li..eiii  vear  1971 
ihcy  can  take  1.)  peiecni  of  the  funds 
earmarked  fer  any  r'-'ocit-m  or  proerams 
and  tran.^Xcr  tlicrn  to  anv  ether  pro- 
gram. They  can  increase  any  program  by 
as  much  as  35  percent. 

We  permitted  flexibility  to  the  extent 
of  10  percent  the  first  year— that 
r.mounts  to  about  $160  million.  We  gave 
them  15  percent  or  roughly  $240  million 
for  fiscal  1971.  Add  to  this  the  research 
and  development  funds  which  are  com- 
pletely flexible  and  the  administration 
has  well  over  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
in  flexible  funds.  How  can  they  a^k  for 
more'' 

Is  It  beyond  our  powers  to  earmark 
$15  million  for  alcoholic  and  drug 
rehabilitation  programs?  The  adminis- 
tration planned  to  spend  less  than  $1 
million  on  them.  Are  we  to  have  nothing 
to  say  in  such  a  case? 

I  think  we  want  sometlung  to  say  about 
alcoholic  counseling  and  drug  rehabilita- 
tion. I  think  you  want  something  to  say 
about  how  much  money  should  be  ex- 
pended for  Headstart.  I  do  not  think  we 
want  to  give  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  a  blank  check.  II  we  adopt 
the  position  of  the  gentleman  from  n- 
hnols  I  Mr.  Michel',  and  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  tMr.  Smith  >  that  would  be 
what  we  would  be  doing. 

I  yield  to  the  distingiiishcd  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Q0IE>. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  understand  I  will  get  some 
time  on  my  own.  If  you  want  to  use  more 
of  your  own  time,  but  I  just  want  to  say 
that  if  we  knew  what  the  level  of  funding 
would  be  in  these  varloas  programs  with- 
out earmarking,  then  we  might  be  more 
wlllins  to  go  along  with  the  blank  check. 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  Carol  Khosrovl  of 
the  legislative  liaison  office  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  find  out 
what  the  allocation  of  the  programs 
would  be  under  the  expenditure  of  $1,948 
mlUlon.  She  did  not  send  me  back  any 
Information  but  only  said  I  could  find 
cut  w hen  the  Presidents  message  for  the 
1971  budget  was  publL^hed. 

I  think  the  Congress  ought  to  know 
what  the  OEO  Is  going  to  do.  They  ought 
to  tell  us  beforehand  and  not  keep  us  in 
the  dark  constantly. 

Not  only  has  the  Congress  delayed  for 
7  months  the  appropriation  money,  but 
al;o  OEO  now  delays  In  telling  us  what 
they  would  do  with  the  $100  million  cut 
below  the  budget  which  Is  the  same  ap- 
propriation as  last  year. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  certainly  agree  with 
my  dlsUngxiished  friend.  The  chart  that 
I  will  Insert  In  the  Record  will  show  how 
the  $1,948  million  appropriated  might  be 
allocated  among  the  various  programs 
together  with  the  maxlmimi  and  mini- 
mum amounts  permitted  by  the  flexibility 
formula.  These  may  be  compared  to  the 
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budget  requests  and  the  fiscal  1969  actual 
obligations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  be  permitted  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  including  charts,  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  w  as  no  objection. 


EmcT  OF  Sknar  (Nd-son)  Amendment  To 
Retain  Saucabkinc  Provisions  or  Eco- 
nomic OPPOSTtTNITT  PlOCRAM  AUTHORIZA- 
TION Act  (P.L.  91-177) 

The  Nelaon  amendment  makes  no  change 
In  tbe  total  appropriations  level.  It  only  deals 
with  bow  the  funds  appropriated  for  OEO 
shall  be  allocated  among  specific  categories. 
The  conference  committee's  recommendation 
of  $1,948,000,000  for  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity programs  has  been  accepted  by  both 
Houses  In  Identical  form. 


|ln  millions  of  dollars] 

Earmarked  - 
allocations' 

Flearbility  to  transfer 
among  programs 

Budget 
requests 

Fiscal  year 

1969 

actual 

obligations 

Minimum 

Ma 

mmum 

Titlil:  PU.  A*nd  B  (Work  and  Trainln() 

Title  1 .  Pt  [  (Mainstream  and  New  Careers). -- 

Title  1:  Pt  0  (Special  Impact)    

Title  II    Community  Action  Programs: 

Headstart              

770 

It 

40 

345 

(693) 
(45) 

i 

03) 

(853)1 

fsJr 

(««6) 
(105) 

(l«) 

ail 

871 

38 

332 
58 
54 
74 
30 
22 
9 

0 
1 
329 
12 
33 
16 
37 

883 
20 
334 

78 

32 

50 

45 

Comprel)«nsive  health  servicei 
(mtr|«nCY  lood  and  medical  ] 

69 

52 



•rvices 

.      ..                 54 

23 

22 

14 

Senior  opportunit.es  and  seivM 

Title  II.  Other  Purposes .. 

Fund!  reserved  lof  new  proirams 

Alcoholic  countelini  and  recoi 

Drug  rehabilitation 

(tS 

t 

6 

rery 

66  . 

10 

93 
0 

S 

2 

Funds  rererved  'or  local  initiative 

Title  III    Pt  A  (RunI  Loans) 

329 

10 

326 
6 

Title  III    PI.  B(MiEra'>ts) 

Title  VI    (Aftministrition) 

30 

14 

27 
13 

Title  VIII    (VISTA) 

32 

32 

Total 

1,948. 

2.048 

1,908 

I  Allocatiops  ol  anproDrialior  ot  Sl.948,000.000  iMscd  on  Mnnatliint  ii.  Mthoiintion  biH (Public  Law  91 -177),  with  items  prorated 
where  apolicabl*.  (Figures  rounded.! 

>  OFO  also  pUns  to  devote  unearmarked  researcli  and  demonstration  funds  to  model  day-care  programs. 

>  It  Nelson  amendment  i:  aaeptod,  122,000,000  will  be  assured  tor  tamily  planning  as  a  result  of  modification  made  In  original 
Nelson  amendment  in  Senata. 


Mr.  FLCXDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Steiokr). 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind 
that  both  the  gentlemen  who  Insist  on 
earmarking  and  the  administration  and 
its  supporters  who  need  relief  believe 
their  position  most  benefits  the  poor. 
This  controversy  Is  particularly  sad,  since 
I  am  convinced  that  we  arrived  at  it  In- 
advertently. When  President  Nixon  came 
forward  with  his  fiscal  1970  budget  for 
the  OCBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  last 
April,  it  was  prior  to  appointing  a  new 
Director.  Upon  appointment  in  June  Mr. 
Rumsfeld  endorsed  the  general  lines  of 
the  program  he  inherited.  However,  he 
made  It  clear  that  he  had  not  yet  re- 
viewed it  in  detail  and  that  he  would  re- 
turn with  a  revision — which  he  subse- 
quently did. 

However,  owing  to  the  Imminent  ex- 
piration of  the  Economic  Omxntunlty 
Act,  the  Senate  proceeded  with  new 
authorizing  legislation,  based  upon  a 
program  distribution  that  was  shortly 
out  of  date.  In  Its  program  earmarking, 
the  Senate  generally  endorsed  what  the 
administration  had  requested,  added  two 
new  programs  with  mandatory  funding 
levels — but  without  specifying  what  to 
cut  to  provide  the  money — and  provided 
flexibility  through  a  broad  formula  for 
proration  and  reprograming  authority  to 
adjust  a  |2,048  billion  authorlzatlcm  to 
whatever  sum  was  ultimately  appropri- 
ated. 

After  much  debate,  which  saw  almost 
half  the  year  pass  before  It  was  resolved, 
this  House  passed  an  even  more  generous 


and  flexible  bill — with  sufScient  author- 
ity to  maintain  existing  operations  and 
providing  increases  to  certain  favored 
programs.  We  did  not  provide  for  man- 
datory funding  levels  or  for  proration  to 
a  lesser  appr(H>riation  level. 

Unfortimately,  the  conference  to  rec- 
oncile the  two  generous,  workable  au- 
thorizations— certainly  without  inten- 
tion— ^lald  the  basis  for  the  agency's  ciu-- 
rent  problem.  It  produced  a  law  which 
endorsed  earmarks  for  ongoing  opera- 
tions based  on  6-month  out-of-date  cost 
estimates,  merely  added  House  increases 
to  the  Senate's — thus  upsetting  the  bal- 
ance upon  which  the  latter's  flexibility 
formula  had  been  based — and  then  t(x>k 
away  SO  percent  of  the  reprograming 
authority  designed  by  the  Senate  to  pre- 
vent mlscalculaticHi.  As  a  member  of  the 
conference  committee  I  opposed  ear- 
marking. 

All  this  might  have  worked  out  had 
we  decided  to  appropriate  the  $2.2  bil- 
lion ultimately  authorized — and  had  we 
funded  the  agency  early  enough  in  the 
fiscal  year  to  spread  phase-downs  or 
planning  for  new  projects  over  a  full  year. 
Tbe  $2.2  bllll(m  would  have  been  enough 
to  continue  worthwhile  operations,  allow 
relatively  minor  dollar  shifts  to  support 
price  and  operational  changes,  and  sup- 
port expansions  desired  by  the  Congress. 

When  we  appropriated  one  quarter  of 
a  blllicm  dollars  less,  the  formula  broke 
down.  For  instance,  it  placed  a  minimum 
on  Follow  Through  that  requires  pump- 
ing in  $14  mUllon  which  is  not  needed 
now  for  that  very  fine  experiment.  This 
deficit  will  largely  come  out  of  Headstart, 
which  is  hard-pressed  to  pay  for  children 
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and  projects  already  in  the  classroom. 
Even  more  ironic,  had  the  conference  re- 
tained the  House's  approach  which  re- 
garded these  related  programs  jointly, 
a  combined  earmark  for  both  might  have 
worked  out  acceptably. 

Now  it  is  always  possible  to  say,  "The 
authorization  does  not  require  meeting 
the  Follow  Through  minimum  by  sending 
home  Headstart  children ;  something  else 
can  be  cut  back."  CJenerally  such  argu- 
ment is  vague  on  what  should  be  given 
up.  At  best  it  suggests  program  reduc- 
tions that  are  agreeable  to  the  arguer, 
but  no  more  acceptable  to  the  Congress 
and  the  poor  than  a  cut  in  Headstart. 

The  appropriation  conference  commit- 
tee realized  that  the  authorization's  in- 
tricate formula  for  earmarking,  prora- 
tion of  reductions,  and  reprograming  au- 
thority was  not  going  to  give  the  Con- 
gress the  results  it  desired  in  light  of  a 
February  appropriation  with  $250  million 
less  than  the  authorization.  It  acted  re- 
sponsibly, and  completely  in  accordance 
with  practice  in  previous  years.  It  re- 
lieved the  agency  of  mandatory  funding 
levels,  I  believe,  as  rational  men,  we  have 
no  other  course  if  we  wish  to  avert  havoc 
with  the  lives  of  the  people  we  wish  to 
help  with  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

Finally,  I  do  believe  it  is  possible  to 
develop  legislation  that  makes  clear  what 
the  Congress  wishes  to  be  accomplished, 
and  which  can  be  tailored  to  the  funds 
it  subsequently  makes  available.  However, 
I  believe  it  takes  considerable  care,  di- 
alog with  the  agency,  adequate  flexi- 
bility, and — most  important  of  all — suf- 
ficient notice  to  the  administration  of 
what  the  Congress  wishes  and  wiU  pro- 
vide. I  do  not  believe  we  have  done  this 
when  we  bicker  into  February  about  a 
program  year  which  began  last  July. 
Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  support  the 
Nelson  amendment  and  want  to  include 
at  that  point  an  analysis  of  the  impact 
of  the  adoption  of  the  amendment: 
Impact    op    Mand&tokt    PkocsAM    FtrNDiNc 

Letxls  Imposed  bt  Nelson  Amendicent 

Prograuns  currently  planned  for  funding 
below  minimum  levela  which  must  be  in- 
creased (-|->53.5  mlUlon) : 

1.  Head  Sta^t  PoUow  Through  (+$14.3 
million  from  $56  mUllon) :  FoUow  Through 
U  an  ezperlmentad  early  elementary  ediica- 
tlon  program.  Complete  flnrtlnga  «•  to  the 
effilcacy  of  different  ^>pro*cbea  will  not  be 
available  from  FoUow  Tbrough  until  1972 
at  the  earUeet.  The  addition  of  $14  milUon 
to  the  1970  budget  would  not  enhance  the 
experimental  a^>ectB  of  Follow  Tbrotigh — as 
all  requirements  wiU  be  met  with  the  cur- 
rently planned  $56  mlUlon — and  It  would  be 
a  i»«mature  expenditure  on  operational  pro- 
grama. 

a.  Special  In^Mct  (+$5J)  million  from  $30 
milUon) :  ^>eclal  Xnq>act  Is  an  experimental 
economic  and  community  development  pro- 
gram whicb  concentrates  large  sums  of 
money  in  a  poor  community.  It  provldee  sub- 
stantial resources  to  attack  tbe  Interlocking 
problems  which  keep  that  particular  commu- 
nity impovertsbed.  Since  submiaslfm  of  the 
$38  miiiicA  amxoprlatlon  Justification  to  the 
Congress,  a  detailed  review  was  made  of  the 
program  for  the  current  year.  Ths  analysis 
resulted  In  a  decision  to  reprogram  $8  mil- 
Uon to  other  high  priori^  effnls.  Addi- 
tional fundmg  la  neither  necessary  or  de- 
sirable at  this  time. 

8.  AlcolMllsm  (+$8  mlUlon  trom  $1  mil- 
Ii<N)) :  Tbe  Office  of  Bconomic  Opportunity 
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is  developing  a  capaciry  to  deal  directly  »ith 
alcoholism  among  the  poor  The  agency  rec- 
otfnizes  that  alcoholism  aiid  poverty  are 
closely  intertwined  in  many  cases  It  would 
be  extremely  difficult,  however,  m  the  five 
months  that  may  remain  in  this  fiscal  year 
alter  nna!  appropriation,  to  develop  a  pro- 
cram  ten  umes  that  presently  planned  The 
omce  ol  Economic  Opportunity  is  anxlovis  to 
learn  more  about  how  to  prevent  alcoholism 
and  to  rehabilitate  its  victims,  but  new  ex- 
perimental projecus  require  time  for  thorough 
piannmg  and  preparation  to  a.>.%ure  meaniiig- 
lul  result* 

4  Narcotics  (  -tib  million  from  »1  mil- 
lion i  In  light  ol  a  »I0O  mlUlon  reduction 
below  Its  budijet  request,  the  Aijency  made 
a  hard  choice  to  sustain  an  innovutlve  thrust 
m  lU  Comprehensive  Health  budget  With 
restricted  funds  it  appears  more  effliient  to 
concentrate  on  restructuring  delivery  systems 
for  complete  health  care  for  the  poor  i  in- 
cluding Narcotics  compcnenui  than  to  di- 
vert parts  of  these  small  sums  to  a  single, 
specialized  problem  Nelghborhix>d  Health 
Centers  reformed  hc>.«pital  outpauent  clinics. 
a  breakthrough  in  making  more  health 
specialists  available  to  the  p«x)r— this  broad 
effort  will  provide  a  more  efficient  use  of 
scarce  funds  and  can  hopefully  yield  a  divi- 
dend m  combating  narcotics  addiction 

5  Emergency  Food  and  Medical  Services 
(^$18  8  million  from  $30  million)  The 
Emergency  Food  and  Medical  Services  Pro- 
gram IS  a  valuable  vehicle  for  reaching  the 
poor  with  the  larger  Federal  Fo<xl  programs 
However,  a  forced  increase  of  »18  8  million 
means  that  other  programs  will  suffer  di.'^- 
proportionatelv  This  Administration  found  a 
117  million  program  planned  m  both  FY 
1969  and  1970  a  total  of  »34  million  It  raised 
FY  1969  to  »24  mlUlon  and  FY  1970  to  ».30 
million  or  a  total  of  »54  million  and  an  in- 
crease of  •20  million  Further  increase  at 
this  ume,  coupled  with  Congress'  IliX)  million 
reduction  m  the  President  s  FY  1970  request 
would  cau-^e  damage  to  other  efforts  discussed 
below. 

8  Local  Initiative  (  •  93  million  from  »325  9 
million)  The  President  requested  $328  9  mil- 
lion to  sustain  th©  core  Community  Action 
programs  that  had  been  locally  initiated  In 
his  *3  048  billion  request  for  FY  1970  When 
the  aproprlatlon  came  through  with  IIOO 
million  less,  a  small  i$3  million)  tightening 
iQ  this  program  was  a  balanced  result,  to  help 
avoid  the  kinds  of  steps  described   below 

Programs  which  would  be  reduced  in  order 
to  meet  mandatory  minimum  levels  described 
above     (  —  »53  5  niUlon  i 

1.  Head  Start  (  $10  7  million  from  »J36  7 
million  I  :  The  110  7  million  reduction  would 
be  split  between  the  summer  and  full  year 
programs.  This  means  that  34.000  children 
who  are  expecting  to  enroll  In  summer  Head 
Start  would  be  demed  that  opportunity  Pour 
thousand  nine  hundred  children  presently 
enrolled  In  full  year  projects  would  have  to 
be  asked  to  leave  their  projects  before  com- 
pletion. Sixteen  hundred  teachers  and  1,600 
teacber-aldes.  moat  of  whom  are  poor  people, 
would  not  receive  employment  as  anticipated 
during  the  summer  program.  Over  800  teach- 
ers and  teacher  aids  may  have  to  be  released 
immediately  from  employment  in  their  full 
year  program.  The  reductions — coming  with 
seven  months  gone  in  the  fiscal  year — and 
would  be  particularly  disastrous  to  the  morale 
of  the  thousands  of  parents  and  staff  mem- 
bers whose  dedication  to  the  program  has 
been  a  major  source  of  Its  strength. 

2.  VISTA  (-•2  million,  from  •37  mil- 
lion i:  VISTA  Is  the  domestic  Peace  Corps, 
working  on  community  and  individual  de- 
velopment projects  among  the  poor.  T^ls 
late  in  the  fiscal  year.  VISTA  has  few  alter- 
natives on  where  to  cut  ^a  million  since  most 
of  VISTA'S  unspent  budget  Bup{>orts  volun- 
taers  already  Ln  the  field.  To  meet  the  tar- 
geted reduction.  VISTA  would  be  forced  to 
review  Its  present  plans  for  ( 1 1   the  exLstlng 


Summer  Associate  Program,  and  i2i  re- 
search, demonstration,  evaluation,  recruit- 
ment and  volunteer  supervision  activities 
The  June  volunteer  training  class  may  well 
have  to  be  cut  by  700  persons,  causing  dis- 
continuity on  some  local  projeci.s  since  many 
volunteers  ending  their  year  of  service  in  Au- 
gu>t  could  not  be  replaced 

3  Migrants  and  Seasonal  Farm  Workers 
I  $4  million,  from  »J1  million  i  Reducing 
this  priigriim  bark  to  last  year  .^  level  would 
come  seven  months  along  in  this  h.'>cal  year. 
It  would  mean  forgoing  the  emphasis  in- 
iMtended  (or  the  expected  increment  of  new 
money  education  and  Job-training  to  help 
prep.ire  these  families  lor  a  rapidly  ap- 
proaching time  when  mechanization  will 
(uri.-e  them  into  new  wiiys  ot  life  With  a  4.- 
OOOOOO  population  to  be  helped  this  pro- 
gr.im  IS  hard  put  to  reach  200  000  r.iklng 
avk.iy  »4  million  offers  a  h,ird  choice  between 
out  ring  back  on  the  number  who  can  be 
helped  ir  shlltlng  to  a  short-sighted  emer- 
gency dole  approach 

4  Research  and  Demonstration  (  $11  nul- 
ii.in  from  «6.=>  6  million  i  The  propose<l  R.\.D 
budget  for  FY  70  Including  D.iy  C  ire  l«  $f5  6 
million  Of  this  $10  million  is  to  be  alUxMted 
!o  Diy  Care  leaving  $55  6  million  to  finance 
.ill  other  are.is  of  RAD  Ol  this  amount,  ap- 
proximately 8H5  million  represent  retundmgs 
or  previous  commitments  Thus  .ipproxl- 
ni.itely  $20  nuUlon  remains  .\  cut  of  $11  mil- 
lion removes  .ipproxlmately  50  of  money  of 
new  initiatives  other  than  Day  Care  In  all 
probability  tlie  Office  of  Economic  Opponu- 
iilty  would  be  forced  to  cut  back  early  child- 
hood development,  proJe<'ts  designed  to 
^t.'engihen  •  tate  .md  local  manp»jw-r  activi- 
ties. Rural  Development,  and  various  voucher 
progr.inis  .Mternat ivcly  it  nould  significantly 
cut  back  on  D.iy  Circ 

The  ex.ict  form  of  the  cuts  would  require 
.1  o.irelul  reexamination  of  plans  What  will 
i.learly  t>e  true,  however,  is  that  the  .^dmln- 
istrations  RAD  thrui.l  will  t>e  significantly 
blunted  Because  of  previous  commitments, 
the  RAD  activities  of  the  agency  are  likely  to 
remain  diffused  and  fractioned  The  effec- 
tiveness and  even  the  success  of  the  Presi- 
dents Family  Assistance  ManfKjwer  Train- 
ing etc  proposals  that  would  go  into  effect 
in  several  years  will  largely  depend  on  the 
calibre  and  magnitude  of  planning,  evalua- 
tion, and  RAD  begun  this  year 

5  Senior  Opportunities  and  Services  (  -  $0  8 
million  from  ^7  6  million)  A  reduction  of 
•80O.000  in  toe  funds  for  this  program  will 
mean  elimination  of  new  program  starts 
which  were  lo  have  focused  on  the  poorest 
rural  areas 

6  Rural  Loans  |  -  $0  0  million  from  tlO  mil- 
lion) Rural  Loans  are  made  to  poor  individ- 
uals and  their  cooperatives  where  rural  credit 
Is  not  otherwise  available  to  them  Under  the 
arbitrary  minimum  required  by  the  Nelson 
Amendment,  only  JCOO  thousand  could  be 
taken  from  Rural  Loans  lo  meet  the  above 
shortage  In  point  of  fact,  recent  slowdown 
of  new  loans  attendant  upon  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  Department  of  Agri- 
culture review  of  future  program  directions 
have  resulted  in  an  accumulation  of  repay- 
ments Into  the  Loan  Fund  This  unantici- 
pated .isset  makes  the  original  estimate  for 
new  money  clearly  overstated  However,  the 
Nelson  earmarks  were  based  on  estimates 
made  about  one  year  ago.  and  would  restrict 
reprogramming  to  offset  other  program  defi- 
cits created  by  similar  out-of-date  remarks. 

7  Legal  Services  (  t3  million,  from  •54  9 
million)  The  effect  of  a  •a  million  reduction 
in  the  Legal  Services  budget  Is  as  follows 

•  1  9  million  in  new  programs  would  have 
to  be  eliminated  Such  new  programs  would 
include  projects  run  Jointly  with  the  Model 
Cities  program,  and  Appalachian  rural  pro- 
grams New  programs  In  such  cities  as  Cairo, 
111  .  Oary,  Ind  .  Memphis.  Tenn  ,  and  Jackson 
and  Biloxl.  Miss  .  will  have  to  be  reviewed. 

A  further  reduction  of  •I  1  million  would 


have  to  come  from  a  reduction  In  the  number 
of  field  lawyers  and  administrative  costs  for 
the  VISTA  lawyer  program  -and  the  R  H. 
Smith  Fellow  pro>;ram 

8  Concentrated  Employment  Program— 
CEP-  I  $114  million,  from  »149  4  million): 
This  program  is  the  highly  fiexlble  manpower 
counterpart  of  Uxally-lnltlated  community 
action  A  further  til  4  million  fund  reduction 
will  translate  lo  9  000  poor  people  who  cannot 
be  trained    placed,  and  kept  In  Jobs 

9  Job  Corps  (-$2  million,  from  $1716 
million  1  This  forced  reduction  would  cancel 
opening  of  one  inner  city  skill  center  planned 
to  ttart  up  this  year 

10  Job  Opportunities  m  the  Business  Sec- 
tor JOBS  (  $6  million  from  $70  mllUor.  i 
Tins  is  the  National  Alliance  of  Business- 
men s  cLMiperatlve  pro;;ram  with  the  Federal 
Government  to  fir^t  hire  and  then  train  the 
hardcore  unemployed  This  reduction  m 
funds  would  prevent  the  Labor  Department 
from  contracting  for  2  000  Jobs  from  industry 
propi>.sals  in  hand 

11  Public     Service     Career  New     Careers 
I      $2   million    Irom  $47   million):    This   pr>> 
gram   combines   aspects   of  JOBS   and   crea 
ti<iii  of  new  tyf>es  of  employment  for  the  poor 
in  Federal   State   and  local  government  agon 
cies    The  reduction  would  eliminate  500  new 
c.ireer   opportunities   which   could   other»is<- 
be  contracted 

Mr  FLOOD  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minute.s  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota 'Mr  Ql'ie'  for  the  purpose  of  clos- 
ing debate 

'Mr  QUIE  a.sked  and  was  t^iven  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  believe  that  the  Nelson 
amendment  in  this  case  is  a  wise  amend- 
ment IS  that  we  really  do  not  know,  as  I 
indicated  when  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  yielded  to  me.  what  the  actual 
allocation  of  funds  for  each  of  these  pro- 
grams is  going  to  be.  If  we  had  known  it, 
maybe  we  couJd  have  made  an  adjust- 
ment. I  understand  some  of  my  col- 
leagues may  know,  but  I  have  have  not 
been  able  to  get  the  information  from 
OEO.  I  insert  here  a  letter  I  wrote  to 
OEO  inquiring  about  this  information 
and  the  reply  I  received. 

December  31.   1969 
Mrs    Carol  M    Khosrovi. 
Ainociate    DtrectOT    for    Congressional    and 
Governmental  Relations,  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Carol  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
setting  straight  the  record  concerning  the 
RAD  programs. 

What  will  be  the  budgeted  use  of  the 
appropriated  money  at  •1948  billion  with 
the  earmarked  authorization  bill? 

With  kind  regards  and  best  wishes  for  the 
holiday  season,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Albert  H    Qvic. 
Member  o/  Congress 

Okfice  Of   Economic  OPPORxuNrrv. 

Washington,  DC  ,  January  9,  1'j70. 
Hon    Albert  H.  Ornt. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Quie  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  December  31.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Information  we  supplied  on  re- 
search and  development  programs  was  satis- 
factory. 

Yo-i  also  asked  about  the  distribution  of  a 
fiscal  1970  appropriation  level  of  11.948  bil- 
lion As  you  know,  we  are  now  in  the  process 
of  providing  data  for  the  President's  fiscal 
1971  budget.  Because  it  provides  a  base  for 
fiscal   1971  decisions,  the  fiscal   1970  budget 
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la  being  tailored  to  fit  the  President's  pro- 
posals for  next  year.  A  detailed  breakdown  of 
the  current  year's  program  will  be  available 
with  publication  of  the  President's  budget. 
which  is  now  apparently  scheduled  for  the 
hist  week  In  January. 

Best  wishes  for  a  successful  New  Year. 
Sincerely, 

Carol  M    Khosrovi, 
Associate  Director  for  Congressional  and 
Goicrnmental   Relations. 

Another  reason  why  I  think  it  is  wise 
is  a  provision  that  was  added  by  the 
House  conferees  when  we  were  in  con- 
ference over  the  OEO  authorization  bill. 
That  is  the  earmarking  of  $328,900,000 
for  tlie  local  Initiative  program.  In  the 
past  when  the  Congress  ceased  earmark- 
ing. I  felt  that  wise,  the  OEO  turned 
around  and  did  more  severe  earmarking 
than  Congress.  If  the  local  community 
action  agency  is  any  good  at  all,  they 
should  have  the  opportunity  and  the 
flexibility  of  determining  what  the  area 
of  greatest  need  is  for  their  expendi- 
tures and  have  the  ability  to  expend  the 
money  for  the  programs  that  they  can 
prove  would  be  most  effective. 

OEO  In  the  past  has  gone  more  for  na- 
tional emphasis  programs  with  a  con- 
stant erosion  of  versatile  programs.  If 
community  action  agencies  are  incapable 
of  making  wise  decisions  let  us  put  it  on 
the  record  and  let  Congress  make  a  de- 
termination. It  is  my  belief  that  an 
agency  which  bypasses  State  govern- 
ments and  is  riot  responsive  to  voters 
should  at  least  inform  the  Congress  what 
It  Is  about  to  do  and  how  much  It  will 
spend  on  the  various  programs  under  its 
jurlsdictian.  If  it  will  not.  we  ought  to 
earmark  the  funds  as  we  do  in  a  way 
that  OEO  cannot  earmark  without  the 
knowledge  of  Congress  until  It  Is  too  late. 

The  other  provision  which  I  thought 
was  wise  was  the  earmarking  of  money 
for  drug  rehabilitation  and  recovery  of 
alcoholics.  That  amendment  was  added 
in  the  other  body.  Each  year  there  are 
25.000  or  more  people  being  killed  on 
the  highways  because  of  alcohol.  We 
have  no  accounting  of  the  broken-up 
families,  the  poverty  and  disease  and  the 
hardship  which  has  occurred  as  a  result 
of  the  disease  of  alcohol. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  want  to  go 
back  to  the  mistakes  that  were  made 
under  prohibition  because  now  It  Is  un- 
derstood that  alcoholism  Is  a  disease.  But 
we  have  done  very  little  to  correct  that 
disease  that  some  say  is  the  biggest 
killer  in  the  United  States  today.  One 
of  the  grreatest  contributions  which  I  feel 
OEO  could  make  to  help  the  pe<vle  in 
poverty  today  is  to  direct  their  attention 
toward  the  causes  and  cure  of  alcoholism. 
I  think  this  is  a  wise  expenditure.  These 
two  programs  were  not  included  in  the 
OEO  budget.  We  will  be  sure  it  Is  In- 
cluded if  the  Nelsen  amendment  Is 
adopted  which  will  be  done  if  we  affirma- 
tively pass  the  bill  today. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  discuss  what  in  one  form  or  soiother 
is  becoming  an  annual  wrangle.  I  refer  to 
the  question  of  allocating  Economic  Op- 
portunity program  fimds.  I  wish  the 
disputants  to  recognize  what  truly  Is 
happening.  Each  year  a  program  is  au- 
thorized which  endorses  activities  al- 
ready begun  and  provides  for  exmnsion 


and  new  directions  desired  by  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Concrress.  This  year,  as 
last,  appropriatloDs  are  barely  enough 
to  continue  what  Is  already  in  being,  let 
alone  satisfy  what  each  Member  and  the 
administration  believes  to  be  the  next 
most  important  thing  to  be  done.  Even 
if  we  could  agree  on  what  new  directions 
are  so  urgent  as  to  warrant  cutting  back 
existing  programs,  February  of  this  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  Is  a  terrible  time  for 
starting  either  cutbacks  or  new  and  ex- 
panded projects. 

In  December  this  House  approved  a 
generous,  but  late  authorization  bill. 
There  are  many  here  who  voted  to  sup- 
port the  President  and  lus  new  Director 
of  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  In 
refocuslng  the  efforts  of  the  antlpoverty 
program  for  maximum  effectiveness.  The 
bill  we  voted,  by  an  unprecedented  ma- 
jority, was  clearly  a  flexible  instrument 
for  them — even  more  so  than  the  Sen- 
ate's more  intricate  version.  What  came 
out  of  conference  was  an  honest  com- 
promise of  differences  between  the  two 
Houses — except  that — In  the  process — 
the  Director's  flexibUity  was  severely 
ccHnpromised.  It  was  not  apparent  in  a 
$2.2  billion  authorization.  It  became  ap- 
parent when  the  appropriation  was  re- 
duced to  $1,948  billion.  The  appropria- 
tions conference  committee  recognized 
this  and  quite  properly  responded  as  it 
has  In  the  past  by  removing  mandatory 
f  imding  levels. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  at  this  time 
to  place  in  the  Record  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity's  analysis  of  what  the 
mandatory  funding  levels  would  require 
It  to  do: 

Impact   of   Mandatory   Program   PtrNDiwo 
ijETKLS  Impose)  bt  Nelson  Amkndmknt 
Programs  currently  planned  for  funding 
below  minimum  levels  which  must  be  in- 
creased (4->&3.5  mlUlon) : 

1.  Head  Start  PoUow  Through  (+$14.3 
million  from  tSS  million) :  Follow  Through 
la  an  experimentai  early  elementary  educa- 
tion program.  Complete  findings  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  different  approaches  will  not  be 
avaUable  from  PoUow  Through  until  1872 
at  the  earliest.  The  addition  of  $14  mUUon 
to  the  1970  budget  would  not  enhance  the 
experimental  aspect*  of  FoUow  Through — 
as  all  reqtilrunents  will  be  met  with  the 
ciurently  planned  $56  million — and  it  wotild 
be  a  premature  expenditure  on  operational 
programs. 

a.  Special  Impact  (+$5.9  mllUon  from 
$30  BiUUon) :  l^iedal  Impact  is  an  experi- 
mental economic  and  oommunlty  derelop- 
ment  program  which  concentrates  large 
sums  of  money  In  a  poor  cocun unity.  It 
provides  substantial  resotuces  to  attack  the 
interlocking  problems  which  keep  that  par- 
ticular conunimlty  impoverished.  Since  sub- 
mission of  the  $38  million  appropriation 
Justification  to  the  Congress,  a  detaUed  re- 
view was  made  of  the  program  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  This  analysis  resulted  in  a  decision 
to  reprogram  $8  million  to  other  high  pri- 
ority efforts.  Additional  fvmdlng  is  neither 
necessary  or  desirable  at  this  time, 

3.  Alcoholism  (+$8  mllUon  from  $1  mil- 
lion) :  The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
is  developing  a  capacity  to  deal  directly  with 
alooboUsm  ^'"""g  the  poor.  The  agency  rec- 
ognizes that  alcoholism  and  poverty  are 
closely  Intertwined  In  many  cases.  It  would 
be  extremely  difficult,  however.  In  the  fiva 
months  that  may  remain  in  this  fiscal  year 
after  final  appropriation,  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram ten  times  that  presently  planned.  The 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  anxious 


to  learn  more  about  how  to  prevent  alco- 
holism and  to  rehabilitate  its  victims,  but 
new  experimental  projects  require  time  for 
thorough  planning  and  preparation  to  assure 
meaningful  results. 

4.  Narcotics  (  ^  *3.5  million  from  »1  mil- 
lion) :  In  light  of  a  $100  million  reduction 
below  Its  budget  request,  the  Agency  made 
a  hard  choice  to  sustain  an  Innovative  thrust 
In  Its  Comprehensive  Health  budget.  With 
restricted  funds  It  appears  more  efficient  to 
concentrate  on  restructuring  delivery  sys- 
tems for  complete  health  care  for  the  poor 
(including  Narcotics  components)  than  to 
divert  parts  of  these  small  sums  to  a  single, 
specialized  problem.  Neighborhood  Health 
Centers,  reformed  hospital  outpatient  clin- 
ics, a  breakthrough  In  malting  more  health 
specialists  available  to  the  poor — this  broad 
effort  will  provide  a  more  efficient  use  of 
scarce  funds  and  can  hopefully  yield  a  divi- 
dend in  combating  narcotics  addiction. 

5.  Eimergency  Food  and  Medical  Services 
(  '$18.8  mllUon  from  $30  million):  The 
Emergency  Food  and  Medical  Services  Pro- 
gram Is  a  valuable  vehicle  for  reaching  the 
poor  with  the  larger  Federal  Pood  programs. 
However,  a  forced  increase  of  $18.8  million 
means  that  other  programs  will  suffer  dis- 
proportionately. "Hils  Administration  found 
a  $17  million  program  planned  In  both  FY 
1969  and  1970,  a  total  of  $34  million.  It  raised 
FY  1969  to  $24  million  and  FY  1970  to  $30 
mUUon,  or  a  total  of  $54  million  and  an 
increase  of  $20  million.  Further  increase  at 
this  time,  coupled  with  Congress'  $100  mil- 
lion reduction  In  the  President's  FY  1970  re- 
quest would  cause  damage  to  other  efforts 
discussed  below. 

6.  Local  Initiative  (  ~  $3  million  from  $325  9 
million)  :  The  President  requested  $328.9 
million  to  sustain  the  core  Community  Ac- 
tion programs  that  had  been  locally  initiated 
in  his  $2,048  biUlMi  request  for  FY  1970 
When  the  apprc^>rlatlon  came  through  with 
$100  million  less,  a  small  ($3  million)  tight- 
ening In  this  program  was  a  balanced  re- 
sult, to  help  avoid  the  kinds  of  steps  de- 
scribed below. 

Programs  which  would  be  reduced  in  order 
to  meet  mandatory  minimum  levels  described 
above   (-$53.5  million): 

1.  Head  Start  (—$10.7  million  from  $336  7 
million) :  The  $10  7  million  reduction  would 
be  spUt  between  the  summer  and  fuU  year 
programs.  This  means  that  24,000  children 
who  are  expecting  to  enroll  In  summer  Head 
Start  would  be  dented  that  opportunity.  Pour 
thousand  nine  himdred  children  presently 
enrolled  in  full  year  projects  would  have  to 
be  asked  to  leave  their  projects  before  com- 
pletion. Sixteen  hundred  teachers  and  1600 
teacher-aides  would  have  to  be  released 
immediately  from  employment  In  their 
full-year  projects.  The  reductions — coming 
with  seven  months  gtme  in  the  fiscal  year — 
would  be  particularly  disastrous  to  the  mo- 
rale of  the  thousands  of  parents  and  staff 
members  whose  dedication  to  the  program 
has  been  a  major  source  of  its  strength. 

2.  VISTA  (-$2  million  from  $37  million)  : 
VISTA  Is  the  domestic  Peace  Corps,  working 
on  community  and  individual  development 
projects  among  the  poor.  This  late  in  the  fis- 
cal year.  VISTA  has  few  alternatives  on 
where  to  cut  $2  million  since  most  of  'VISTA "s 
unspent  budget  supports  volunteers  already 
in  the  field.  To  meet  the  targeted  reduction, 
VTSTA  would  be  forced  to  review  its  present 
plans  for  (1)  the  existing  Summer  Associate 
Program,  and  (2)  research,  demonstration, 
evBluEtlon,  recruitment,  and  volunteer  sup- 
ervision activities.  The  June  volunteer  train- 
ing class  may  well  have  to  be  cut  by  700  per- 
sons, causing  discontinuity  on  some  local 
projects  since  many  volunteers  ending  their 
years  of  service  in  August  could  not  be  re- 
placed. 

3.  Migrants  and  Seasonal  Farm  Workers 
(-$4  MUllcm  from  $31  mUUon):  Reducing 
this  program  back  to  last  year's  level  would 
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come  seven  months  along  In  this  fiscal  year. 
It  would  mean  (orgolng  the  emphasis  In- 
tended for  the  expected  increment  of  new 
money  education  and  Job-training  to  help 
prepare  these  families  for  a  rapidly  approach- 
iii|<i;  time  when  mechanization  will  force  them 
into  new  ways  of  life  With  a  4,000  000  popu- 
lation to  be  helped,  this  progriim  Is  hard  put 
to  reach  200  000  Taking  away  $4  million  of- 
fers a  hard  choice  between  cvittlng  back  on 
the  number  who  can  be  helped  or  shifting  to 
it  short-sighted,  emergency  dole  approach 

4  Research  and  Demonstration  (-$11 
million  from  »65  6  million  i  The  proposed 
RAD  budget  for  FY  70  Including  D«y  Care  Is 
•65  6  million  Of  this  $10  million  Is  to  be 
allocated  to  Day  Care  leaving  $55  6  niiUlon 
to  finance  all  other  areits  ol  RaD  Of  this 
amount.  approxlmaieU  $J5  million  repre- 
B«nl«  refuudlngs  or  previous  commitments 
Thus  approximately  $20  million  remains  A 
cut  of  $11  million  removes  approximately 
60';  of  money  of  new  initiatives  other  than 
Day  Care.  In  all  probability  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  would  be  forced  to  cut 
back  early  childhood  development,  projects 
designed  to  strengthen  state  and  local  man- 
power activitiee.  Rural  Devek>pment.  and 
various  voucher  programs.  Alternatively  It 
would  slgnlQcantly   cut   back  on   Day   Care 

The  exact  form  of  the  cuts  would  require 
a  careful  reexamination  of  plans  What  will 
clearly  be  true,  however,  is  that  the  AU- 
mlnlstratlon  s  RAD  thrust  will  be  si^tiiti- 
cantly  blunted  Because  of  previous  luiniiiit- 
ments.  the  R&D  activities  of  the  agency  are 
likely  to  remain  diffused  and  fractionated 
The  effectiveness  and  e-  en  the  success  of  the 
Presidents  Family  Assistance  Manpower 
Training  etc  proposals  that  would  go  into 
eflect  In  several  years  will  largely  depend  on 
the  calibre  and  magnitude  of  planning 
evaluation,  and  RAD  begun  this  year 

5.  Senior  Opportunities  and  Services 
(-$08  million  from  $76  million  i  A  reduc- 
tion of  $800,000  in  the  funds  for  this  pro- 
gram will  mean  elimination  of  new  program 
•tarts  which  were  to  have  focused  on  the 
poorest  rural  areas 

6.  Rural  Loans  l— $0  6  million  from  tlO 
million  I'  Rural  Loajxs  are  made  to  poor 
Individuals  and  their  cooperatives  where 
rural  credit  is  not  otherwise  available  to 
them  Dnder  the  arbitrary  minimum  required 
by  the  Nelson  Amendment,  only  $600  thou- 
sand could  t>e  taken  fom  Rural  Loans  to  meet 
the  above  shortage  In  point  of  fact,  recent 
slowdown  of  new  loans  attendant  upon  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Department 
of  Agriculture  review  of  future  program  di- 
rections have  resulted  in  an  accumulation  of 
repayments  into  the  Loan  Fund.  This  un- 
anticipated asseu  makes  the  original  esti- 
mate for  new  money  clearly  overstated  How- 
ever, the  Nelson  earmarks  were  based  on 
estimates  made  about  one  year  ago.  and 
would  restrict  reprogramming  to  offset  other 
program  deflclta  created  by  similar  out-of- 
date  earmarks 

7  Legal  Services  (-$3  million  from  $54  9 
million)  The  eflect  of  a  $3  million  reduc- 
tion In  the  Legal  Services  budget  is  as  f  •!- 
lows 

$1  9  million  In  new  programs  would  have 
to  be  eliminated  Such  new  programs  would 
include  projects  run  Jointly  with  the  Model 
Cities  program,  and  Appalachian  rural  pro- 
grams New  programs  In  such  cities  as  Cairo. 
Ill  ,  Gary.  Ind  .  Memphis.  Tenn  .  and  Jack- 
son and  Blloxl.  Miss,  will  have  to  be  re- 
viewed. 

A  further  reduction  of  $1  1  million  would 
have  to  come  from  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  held  lawyers  and  administrative  costs 
for  the  VISTA  lawyer  program  and  the  R  H 
Smith  Fellow  program. 

8  Concentrated    Employment    Program — 
CEP — (-$114  million  from  $149  4  million) 
This  program  is  the  highly  flexible  manpower 
counterpart   of   locally-initiated   community 
action    A  further  $114  million   fund  reduc- 


tion win  translate  to  9  000  poor  people  who 
cannot  be  trained  placed,  and  kept  In  Jobs 
9  Job  Corps  (-$2  million  from  $1716 
million)  :  This  forced  reduction  would  cancel 
opening  of  one  Inner  city  skill  center  plan- 
ned to  start  up  this  year 

10  Job  Opportunities  In  the  Business  Sec- 
tor—JOBS —  (-$6  million  from  $70  mil- 
lion) This  Is  the  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen's  cooperative  program  with  the 
Federal  Government  ui  first  hire  and  then 
tram  the  hardcore  unemployed  This  re- 
ducium  111  funds  would  present  the  L.ibor 
Department  from  contracting  for  2  txto 
Jobs  Iroin  industry  proposals  In  hand 

11  Public  Service  Career  New  Careers  (  - 
t2  million  from  $47  million)  This  program 
combines  .ispects  of  JOBS  and  creation  of 
new  typfs  of  emplovment  for  the  poor  in 
Federal  State,  and  local  government  agen- 
cies The  reduction  would  eliminate  500  new 
career  opportujiltles  which  could  otherwise 
be  contracted 

It  speaks  both  to  programs  which  nni.st 
be  more  heavily  fimded  than  would  be 
iLseful  at  this  time,  as  well  as  programs 
which  will  be  cut  back  to  provlfle  the 
money 

Under  the  Nelson  amendment  the  in- 
creases are  mandatory,  although  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Offlce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Indicates  that  the  law  would  not 
require  him  to  put  out  money  for  proj- 
ect's that  would  be  harmful  and  improper. 
For  instance,  it  is  dlflBcult  to  develop  well 
conceived  special  Impact  projects  be- 
tween now  and  June  30:  the  agency  has 
been  planning  a  threefold  increase  over 
last  year,  but  none  of  that  has  been  able 
to  move  forward  pending  appropriation 
New  Follow  Through  projects  require 
careful  development,  and  are  Indeed  su- 
perfluous at  this  date  to  the  design  of 
that  experiment.  The  analysis  in  the 
Record  contains  a  fuller  explanation.  In 
sum,  though,  Mr.  Rumsfeld  believes  that 
much  of  the  Increase  would,  because  of 
the  lateness  in  the  fiscal  year,  end  up  not 
being  used,  rather  than  wasted. 

This  is  doubly  shameful  when  we  look 
at  programs  which  would  face  sudden 
reductions  to  provide  money  for  the  man- 
datory minimums.  The  Headstart  case  is 
particularly  severe,  where  children  and 
projects  would  be  clased  out  A  planned 
Job  Corps  center  would  be  dropped,  new- 
legal  services  projects  endorsed  by  local 
bar  associations  and  public  ofBcials  In 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Termessee,  and  Missis- 
sippi would  be  suddenly  canceled.  Much 
of  the  President's  thrust  in  research  and 
development  which  prepares  for  his  new- 
family  assistance  and  manpower  train- 
ing proposals  would  not  be  funded. 

I  hope  that  after  the  expected  Presi- 
dential veto  IS  sustained,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  reconsider  this  Im- 
portant matter  so  that  these  cuts  will  not 
be  necessary 

Mr.  FLOOD  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion. 


CALL   OF    THE    HOUSE 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  making  a  pomt  of  order  on  the  mo- 
tion'' 

Mr  GROSS  No.  Mr  Speaker  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
p  re.se  nt 


The  SPEAKER.  EX-ldently  a  quortmi  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a  call 
of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

(Roll  No   3 1 

Anderson.             Krelinnhiiysen  Pepper 

Calif                    1-ultoii.  Tenn  Podell 

Andrews.               Gialmo  Puclnskl 

N  Oak               Clrcen.  Orek'  Purcell 

A.shbrotik              CSrover  Rallsback 

Aiihley                   Halpern  Held.  N  Y. 

Barrett                  Hanna  Reifel 

Berrj-                       Haii.sen.  Wa.sh  Reu.ss 

Blackburn            HarruiKton  Rostenkowski 

Bray                       Harsha  St  Germain 

Broyhlll.NC        Hastings  Sandman 

Buchanan            Hebert  Satterfleld 

Burke.  Fla           Klrwan  Savior 

Bu.sh                     Kleppe  Snalth,  Calif 

Cabell                    Lipscomb  Snyder 

Casey                     Lloyd  Sprlnt;er 

Chapp*-!!                LoHK.  L*  Stanton 

Clay                        Ixjwensteiii  Stelger.  Ariz. 

Cohelan                Lukens  Strattou 

Collins                    Mculloch  SyinlnKton 

Conyers                 McEwen  Thompson.  On 

Corbett                McPall  TIeman 

Corman                 MallUard  Tunney 

Cowi:er                  Mathlaa  Van  Deerlln 

Cramer                   .Melcher  VanderJaiit 

Dhwsou                 Mesklll  Watklns 

DlKi.'s                     Mollohan  Whalley 

Durn                      Mona^an  WlKKlns 

Eduards,  Calif     Morse  Wilson.  Bub 

Evin.s.  Teim         Morton  Wolff 

Farbsteiii              Moss  Wydler 
Fish                         Murphy,  ill 
Howei-s                 Oltinner 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  337 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE. AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1970 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
ordering   the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Flood  >. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  iman- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES  FROM  THE  SEN- 
ATE AND  THE  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN 
ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTIONS 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  iman- 
imous consent  that  notwithstanding  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  until  to- 
morrow the  Clerk  be  authorized  to  re- 
ceive messages  from  the  Senate  and  that 
the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign  any 
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enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions  duly 
passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tiie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ENVIRONMENT    AND    DISCIPLINE 

Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mmute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
every  indication  that  the  quality  of  our 
environment  will  receive  increasing  and 
accelerated  attention  in  the  year  ahead 
of  us.  It  is  also  clear  that  this  movement, 
or,  at  least,  the  goals  of  this  movement, 
enjoy  the  support  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. But  the  question  that  all  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation  must  answer  Is:  How 
much  are  we  willing  to  pay — how  much 
effort  are  we  willing  to  make? 

Recently,  one  of  this  Nation's  recog- 
nized authorities  on  air  pollution  control, 
Aaron  J.  Teller,  dear  of  the  School  of 
Engineering  and  Science.  Cooper  Union, 
made  the  following  observation: 

Pollution  Is  going  to  be  a  real  problem  for 
the  businessman,  and  It's  going  to  cost  blm 
lots  of  money,  but  for  society  the  real  prob- 
lem Isn't  Industrial.  It's  the  public  Itself. 
The  public  Is  the  one  that  has  done  all  of 
the  talking  but  not  much  else. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  w-lth  these 
thoughts  as  I  reviewed  the  latest  figures 
on  one  of  our  oldest  forms  of  pollution, 
the  littering  of  our  streets,  highways, 
parks,  and  other  public  properties.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  most  recent  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  removing  that  litter  is  $500  mil- 
lion annually.  One-half  billion  dollars 
each  year.  Every  month  American  motor- 
ists drop  an  average  of  1,304  pieces  of 
litter  on  every  mile  of  the  Nation's  vast 
network  of  primary  highways,  or  nearly 
16,000  pieces  of  litter  per  mile  per  year. 

The  Forest  Service  alone  spent  ap- 
proximately $15.5  million  in  1  year  to 
clean  and  maintain  our  recreation  sites 
and  facilities.  And  each  year  this  amoimt 
is  increasing. 

While  Dean  Teller  has  referred  to  the 
cost  of  pollution  control,  there  is  no 
monetary  cost  in  saving  ourselves  the 
half-billion  dollar  annual  cost  of  litter 
pollution.  The  answer,  quite  simply,  is 
discipline.  That  is  all  it  takes.  Disci- 
pline— on  the  part  of  all  of  us.  Overnight 
we  could  wipe  out  a  $500  million  annual 
debt. 

This  is  money  that  could  be  used  for 
solving  pollution  problems  that  are  not 
the  result  of  simple  carelessness  but  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  an  expsmding 
population.  I  am  thinking  especially  of 
the  domestic  water  and  waste  disposal 
problems  that  are  an  Increasing  burden 
on  towns  and  cities  throughout  the 
Nation. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  not  only  that  we  give  our  best 
efforts  to  solving  the  problems  of  pollu- 
tion control,  but  that  we  do  it  honestly 
and  that  we  place  the  responsibility 
wherever  it  rightly  belongs. 


WMAL-TV  AND  RADIO  ENDORSE 
CONGRESSMAN  ANNUNZIO'S  IN- 
NER-CITY INSURANCE  BILL 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
calling  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  editorial  that  was  broadcast  over 
WMAL  television  and  radio  on  Decem- 
ber 24,  1969,  and  a  second  editorial  that 
was  broadcast  over  WMAL  television  and 
radio  on  January  16,  1970,  calling  for 
early  passage  of  the  inner-city  insurance 
bill  which  I  had  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  September  8,  1969. 

Over  100  of  my  colleagues  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  cosponsored  this 
legislation  because  they,  too,  recognize 
that  the  need  is  urgent  and  a  solution 
can  be  put  off  no  longer.  Quite  clearly 
something  must  be  done  if  our  inner-city 
property  owners  and  small  businessmen 
are  to  have  access  to  insuiance  coverage 
at  reasonable  costs. 

There  presently  exists  a  critical  hous- 
ing shortage  in  America,  and  there  also 
exists  a  shortage  of  money  with  which  to 
build  this  urgently  needed  housing.  I  ap- 
preciate all  of  the  great  problems  of 
housing  that  exist  today  and  I  am  keenly 
aware  of  the  miserable  and  inadequate 
housing  in  which  people  in  cur  inner 
cities  are  obliged  to  dwell.  These  are  the 
people  who  are  being  left  out  in  the  cold, 
like  stray  cats  and  stray  dogs,  for  they 
do  not  even  have  access,  to  sufQcient  in- 
surance coverage  at  reasonable  rates  to 
protect  themselves  against  disastrous 
losses. 

We  must  not  forget  these  people  who 
are  living  in  our  inner  cities  and  who 
cannot  buy  insurance.  It  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  before  these  people  abandon 
their  home  in  the  inner  cities — and  then 
we  are  going  to  be  confronted  with  an 
even  greater  housing  shortage  than  the 
one  which  presently  exists.  In  fact,  the 
mass  exodus  of  these  inner-city  residents 
has  already  begun. 

I  have  been  a  longtime  supporter  of 
housing  legislation  and  of  maximiun 
funding  to  implement  our  housing  pro- 
grams. I  am  hoping,  therefore,  that  my 
legislation  will  be  incorporated  into  the 
1970  housing  bill.  I  refer  particularly  to 
the  section  of  my  bill  that  gives  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment the  authority  to  guarantee  some 
insurance  coverage  to  those  people  who 
are  unable  to  secure  coverage  even  under 
the  so-called  FAIR  plan. 

The  FAIR  plan,  as  my  colleagues  will 
recall,  was  enacted  by  the  Congress  as 
part  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968.  While  valid  in  theory, 
nonetheless  it  has  not  worked  out  in 
practice.  Not  only  my  own  congressional 
office,  but  the  ofBces  of  many  of  my  col- 
leagues who  represent  lu-ban  areas,  have 
been  flooded  with  mail  from  individuals 
who  are  unable  to  secure  insurance  cov- 
erage even  under  the  so-called  FAIR 
plan. 

There  are  no  statistics  available  on 
how  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
citizens  across  the  Nation  are  without  in- 


surance. The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  should  assign  suf- 
ficient staff  to  make  this  study  and  make 
this  information  available  to  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

I  w-ant  to  reiterate  that  I  do  hope  the 
1970  housing  bill  will  incorporate  the 
provisions  of  my  inner-city  insurance  bill 
so  that  inner-city  residents  and  busi- 
nessmen may  have  access  to  insurance 
coverage  at  reasonable  rates. 

I  want  to  express  my  deep  appreciation 
to  WMAL  television  and  radio  for  Its  out- 
standing public-spirited  editorials  in  sup- 
port of  my  legislation  which  offers  an 
urgently  needed  solution  to  the  critical 
insui-ance  problem  that  exists  In  Amer- 
ica today,  and  I  know  that  my  colleagues 
who  have  cosponsored  my  legislation  are 
also  grateful  for  WMAL's  constructive 
help  and  support. 

The  text  of  WMAL's  two  editorials 
follows; 

I  WMAL  editorial,  Dec.  24,  1969) 
INNER-Crrv    Insurance    Coverage 

Pew  weeks  go  by  without  a  call  from  an 
Inner-clty  Washington  businessman  whose 
Insurance  has  been  cancelled  because  of  re- 
peated robberies.  Many  small  businesses  are 
closing.  The  Inner-clty  economy  Is  eroded. 

The  obvious  solution  Is  to  cut  the  crime 
rate,  but  that  solution  may  be  a  long  way 
off.  The  Immediate  need  is  Insurance  for 
small  businessmen. 

A  plan  to  spread  the  risk  among  many  in- 
surance companies  vras  passed  by  Congress 
in  1968,  but  was  promptly  appealed  In  court 
by  the  underwriters. 

We  believe  that  Representative  Prank  An- 
nunzlo  of  Illinois  has  offered  the  most  prac- 
tical approach.  The  Annunzlo  bill  would  al- 
low the  Small  Business  Administration  or  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  nationally  underwTlte  crime  Insur- 
ance on  risks  private  companies  cannot  take. 

The  Annunzlo  bill  has  some  100  co-spon- 
sors, yet  hearings  have  not  been  called.  The 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
should  take  up  the  Annunzlo  bill  immedi- 
ately after  the  new  year.  A  government  that 
cannot  assure  the  safety  of  proi>erty  should 
at  least  Insure  the  property  owner  against 
loss. 

I  WMAL  editorial,  Jan.  16,  1970] 

Washington  area  business  leader  Joseph 
Danzansky  had  a  bleak  forecast  for  the  fu- 
ture of  Washington's  economy  In  a  recent 
newspaper  article.  Mr.  Danzansky  wrote  "The 
economy  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  in 
advanced  stages  of  a  serious  Illness,  and  this 
Illness  does  not  show  any  Indications  of 
Improvement  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Certainly  a  major  underlying  cause  of  this 
pessimistic  prediction  Is  the  uninsurability 
of  many  inner-city  businesses  because  of 
crime.  A  business  is  robbed  repeatedly,  its 
Insurance  is  cancelled,  the  business  closes 
its  doors,  the  Inner  city  economy  erodes. 

This  is  why  Congress  must  pass  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  Representative  Frank  Annunzlo 
of  Illinois  which  would  guarantee  Instirance 
to  Inner-city  businesses.  The  Annunzlo  bill 
would  allow  the  Federal  government  to  in- 
sure businesses  in  high  crime  areas  that 
private  insurance  companies  wlU  not  Insure. 

The  Annunzlo  bUl  Is  vital  not  only  to  the 
inner-city  but  to  the  subtirbs.  As  Mr.  Dan> 
zansky  wrote  "We  fail  to  recognize  that  thla 
is  one  integrated  metropolitan  economy  and 
that  a  cancer  at  its  heart  will  eventually 
spread  and  envelop  the  rest  of  the  economic 
body." 
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UNITED  STATES-ISRAEL 
RELATIONS 


•Mr.  ADAMS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter  • 

Mr  ADAMS  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
troubled  by  the  chango  of  direction  in 
our  foreikin  polic>'  with  respect  t-o  the 
Middle  East  It  seems  to  me  that  implicit 
in  ;his  change  is  an  erosnn  of  the  tradi- 
tional support  our  Govcniment  has  K.ven 
to  the  State  of  Lsrael 

First  of  all.  it  is  in  our  o«ti  enlightened 
self-mterest  that  our  friendship  with 
Israel  be  maii'.tamed.  Lsrael  i.s  an  out- 
post of  democracy  m  the  Middle  East. 
and  It  IS  to  our  advantage  that  she  be 
strong  and  viable  Her  loyalty  to  our 
country*  has  been  constant  I  must  say 
I  am  deeply  impic-^sed  by  the  support  of 
the  overwhelming  number  of  Ameruan^ 
of  all  faiths  for  L.rael  as  against  the 
Arab-Soviet  etTort    to  destroy  Israel 

Israel  is  isolated  except  for  Ameiican 
support  and  will  be  unable  to  defend  her- 
self successfully  acaiiist  Soviet  attacks, 
camouflaged  by  Arab  proxies,  if  we  with- 
draw our  support  I  am  convinced  that 
the  most  crucial  factor  atTecting  Israels 
future  remains  American  support  and 
aid 

I  fear  there  are  sigmf^cant  see  men  t>  of 
our  population  a  ho  wrongly  view  Israel 
as  an  expansionist,  militarily  aggressive 
country  This  view  has  been  carefully 
cultivated  by  Arab  propagandists  anxi- 
ous to  cut  Israel  off  from  further 
US.  aid  I  disagree  with  this  pomt  of 
view.  Israel  is  interested  only  in  retain- 
ing her  sovereignty  and  she  seeks  peace, 
not  territory  in  the  only  way  it  Is  ever 
possible  to  make  peace,  which  Is  by  face- 
to-face  negotiation  with  her  Arab  neigh- 
bors 

Russia's  overwhelming  supply  of  the 
latest  sophisticated  weapons  to  certam 
Arab  nations,  and  FYance  s  latest  arms 
deal  with  Libya  and  Iraq  have  put  Israel 
In  greater  danger  now  than  at  any  time 
since  the  6-day  war  of  June  1967  I  am 
concerned  lest  this  danger  grow  to  a 
point  where  Israel  will  find  herself  alone 
and  facing  overwhelming  arms  and  man- 
power when  the  Arabs  decide  It  Is  time 
for  the  next  round. 

This  Congress  should  take  a  stand  in 
support  of  a  faithful  friend  and  ally; 
Israel. 


ISRAEL  MUST  NOT  BE  LEFT 
DEFENSELESS 

•  Mr  FELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr  Speaker.  Fresldent 
NLzon  made  an  important  statement  yes- 
terday on  our  Middle  East  poiicy.  He 
said; 

Th«  Unived  State*  belleTea  that  peae«  can 
be  ba««d  only  on  agreement  betireen  the 
parties  and  that  a^jieement  can  be  achlered 
only  ULTOufh  necouaUona  between  tinem.  Th« 

Dmted  Stabn  u  prepared  to  supply  mlUtary 
equipment  neceaa&ry  to  ihe  elTorta  of  friend- 
ly governmenu.  Uke  I&rael  i.  to  defend  the 
safety  of  their  people 

The  President's  sutement  coincides 
with  my  views.  Mr  Speaker,  and  it  ap- 


pears to  contradict  some  statements  on 
this  matter  recently  made  by  Secretary 
of  State  Rogers.  I  hope  this  is  true. 

On  this  policy  regarding  Israel,  I  am 
joining  with  the  dean  of  the  House  of 
Repie-sentatives.  Emaniel  Celi.er.  and 
other  colleagues  in  i.vuing  a  statemi  nt 
which  will  be  released  .shortly,  critical  of 
the  State  Depaitment's  Middle  East 
policy  and  urging  Instead.  US  support 
of  direct  facc-to-face  negoliatioits  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  countries 

Mr  Speaker,  the  search  for  peace  and 
political  stability  must  consider  three 
conflicts,  the  United  Stales-Soviet  power 
struggle,  the  inter-.\rab  differences,  and 
the  L-,raeli-.\rab  struggle. 

.Vs  to  the  first  of  these,  the  United 
States-Soviet  power  conflict,  the  aim  of 
the  Soviet  Union  obviously  is  to  oust  the 
United  States  from  the  Middle  Ea.Nt  and 
achieve  for  itself  the  dominant  role  of 
influence  Our  objt-ctJve.  obviously, 
should  be  to  thwart  the  Soviets  l>ecau.se 
of  the  adverse  efTfct  Soviet  success  would 
have  on  our  N.ATO  allies  in  Europe  as 
well  as  on  our  friends  m  Turkey  and  Iran 
and  eventually  on  the  entire  continent  of 
Africa. 

The  outcome  of  the  Sfivlet-American 
power  struiif-Me  hes  in  whether  the  So- 
viets succeed  in  tlieir  objective  of  un- 
dermining or  destroying  the  pro-West- 
ern Governments  of  Saudi  Arabia.  Jor- 
dan. Lebanon,  and  especially  Lirael 

To  accompli.^h  iier  purpase.  the  So- 
viet Union  has  backed  Egypt  and  pro- 
moted President  Nasser's  grand  plan  of 
dominating  the  Middle  East  In  otlier 
words,  the  Soviet  Union's  success  and 
the  United  States  failure  depends  on 
Nasser  and  his  p<isiuon  of  leadership  in 
the  Arab  world 

Mistakenly,  it  .seems  to  me.  Secretary 
of  State  Rogers  recently  mdicated  a  U.S. 
policy  of  concession  and  mollification  of 
Na.'iser  thereby  causing  dismay  to  our 
non-Communist  friends 

Instead,  I  would  hope  for  termination 
of  the  Four  Power  discussions  and  in- 
stead a  forthright  expression  of  support 
of  Israel  and  of  a  program  of  direct 
negotiations  between  the  Arab  and  Is- 
rael coimtries  over  their  border  and 
refugee  differences. 

US  national  interests  lie  in  the  down- 
grading of  Nasser  as  an  Arab  leader, 
and  the  firm  and  fortliright  demonstra- 
tion of  our  support  for  Israel. 


US.   POUCY   IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

'  Mr  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. » 

Mr  RYAN  Mr.  Speaker,  the  NaUonal 
Emergency  Conference  on  Peace  In  the 
Middle  East  met  this  weekend  in  Wash- 
ington In  response  to  the  serious  ques- 
tions which  have  arisen  about  the  pos- 
ture of  the  Nixon  administration  to- 
ward Israel  and  achievement  of  peace 
between  her  and  her  neighbors  The 
meetinj?  was  convened  by  the  conference 
of  presidents  of  major  Jewish  organiza- 
tions to  expre«5s  "deep  concern  and  ap- 
prehension" over  recent  US.  policy 
statements  on  the  Middle  East. 

Yesterday    the   delegates   to    the   Na- 


tional Emergency  Conference  adopted  a 
resolution  calling  for  the  US.  withdraw- 
al of  the  settlement  proposals  the  Nixon 
administration  has  made  over  the  paj.t 
several  months,  "so  that  the  Arab-Is- 
raeli nci-'otiations  w huh  President  Nixon 
has  called  for  will  indeed  be  undertaken 
without  prccoudiuioiis." 

Four  Presidents— Truman.  Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy,  and  Johnson— have 
made  unquestionably  clear  our  commit - 
nient  to  a  viable  Israel.  The  United 
States  has  supported  Israel  because  we 
endorse  the  self-determination  of  na- 
tions. \^e  ui^hold  the  principles  of  dc- 
mcerai y  and  freedom  which  Israel  em- 
braie.s.  we  reciprocate  the  friendship 
which  Lsrael  has  uiven  us  without  any 
tlaiiii  but  that  of  our  friendship  in  re- 
turn, and  we  view  Israel  as  an  example 
to  Its  neighbors  of  how  to  bring  the  ben- 
efiUs  of  modern  technology  to  their 
citizens 

However,  over  the  past  year  there  ha«; 
been  a  shift  in  emphasis.  The  so-called 
balanced  policy"  wliich  Secretary  of 
Stale  Rogers  described  in  his  speech  ol 
December  9  is.  in  effect,  a  policy  of  ret- 
rogre".'ion  from  the  previous  firm  sup- 
port tins  Nation  has  extended  to  Israel 
While  the  President,  in  his  message 
yesterday  to  Uie  National  Emergency 
Conference,  has  affirmed  the  idea  of  "ne- 
gotiations between"  the  parties,  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  US.  proposal  for  peace 
.settlements  mitigates  against  such  ne- 
gotiations occurring  And  direct  negotia- 
tions are  essential  for  a  meaningful 
peace,  and  a  viable  Israel. 

The  increasing  specificity  of  the  US 
proposals — particularly  Uie  Israel-Egypt 
settlement  proposal  of  October  28  and 
the  Israel-Jordan  settlement  proposal  of 
December  18 — serve  further  to  imdercul 
the  feasibility  of  direct  negotiations.  By 
making  specific  recommendations  for  Is- 
raeli compromises,  tlie  SUte  Department 
encourages  the  intransigence  of  the 
Arabs.  Tlic  more  the  United  States  de- 
tails what  a  settlement  agreement  should 
include,  the  more  the  Arab  States  are  en- 
couraged to  hold  out  for  even  more 
favorable  terms. 

In  order  that  the  Congress  and  the 
people  may  assess  the  administration's 
posture  toward  the  Mideast  ana  par- 
ticularly, toward  Israel.  I  have  called 
upon  Secretary  of  SUte  Rogers  by  my 
letter  of  January  14,  and  in  my  speech 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  January  19. 
to  make  public  the  substance  of  the  UJs! 
proposals.  Thus  far,  no  response  has  been 
forthcoming. 

I  have  made  clear  my  opposition  to  the 
administration's  shift  to  a  so-called 
"balanced  policy"— which  is  in  effect  a 
retreat  from  the  essential  support  wliich 
Israel  needs — in  my  speech  of  December 
23.  I  have  also  Joined  in  cosponsoring 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  480,  which 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  United  SUtes  supports  "direct  face- 
to-face  negotiations"  between  the 
parties,  and  that  It  opposes  ar  Imposed 
settlement  and  a  settlement  achieved 
through  other  than  face-to-face  nego- 
tiations. 

In  addition,  I  have  Joined  in  the  decla- 
ration of  support  Initiated  by  Congress- 
man CctLER  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
achieved  through  direct  negotiations  and 
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maintained  by  a  balance  of  armaments 
in  that  area. 

I  applaud  the  National  Emergency 
Conference's  bringing  careful  scrutiny  to 
\  -ar  on  the  problem  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration's posture  toward  Israel.  And 
I  am  heartened  by  the  President's  re- 
sponse. I  now  await  evidence  that  Ms 
words  will  be  confirmed  by  his  deeds. 
Positive  action  is  even  more  critical  in 
liKlit  of  the  recent  revelation  of  the  sale 
oJ  100  Jets  to  Libya  by  France.  I  would 
recall  Presidential  Candidate  Nixon's 
statement  on  September  8.  1968: 

Israel  must  possess  siifllielent  military 
power  to  deter  an  attack.  As  long  as  the 
threat  of  Arab  attack  remains  direct  and 
iiimiinent.  "sufficient  power"  means  the  bal- 
ance must  l>e  tipped  In  Israelis  favor.  An 
exact  balance  of  power,  which  in  any  case 
Is  purely  theoretical  and  not  realistic,  would 
run  the  risk  that  potential  aggressors  might 
miscalculate,  and  would  offer  them  too  much 
of  a  temptation. 

For  that  reason — to  provide  Israel  a  valid 
self-defense — I  support  a  policy  that  would 
give  Israel  a  tecluiologlcal  military  margin 
to  more  than  offset  her  hostile  neighbors' 
numerical  superiority. 

It  is  urgent  that  the  administration 
endorse  the  principles  of  a  secure  Israel 
and  a  peace  achieved  through  direct  ne- 
gotiations— by  deed,  as  well  as  by  word. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  include 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  National 
Emergency  Conference  on  Peace  in  the 
Middle  East  on  January  25,  1970: 
.\  RESOLtTTioN  Adopted  bt  Deltgates  to  the 

National     Emeroenct      Confekence     on 

Peace  in  the  Middle  East,  Convened  by 

the    CONrEKENCE    OF    PRESIDEKTS    OF    MAJOB 

Ameeican  Jewish  Okganizations,  at  the 
Statleb-Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C, 
Januabt  36-aO,  1070 

The  leadership  of  the  American  Jewish 
community,  gathered  In  our  nation's  capital, 
expresses  Its  deep  anxiety  over  the  direction 
of  United  States  poUcy  in  the  Middle  East. 

We  du  so  as  Americans  profoundly  con- 
cerned for  our  country's  national  interests: 
as  Jews  with  a  strong  sense  of  kinship  with 
out  fellow  Jews:  as  |>eopIe  who  share  all 
mankind's  yearning  for  peace. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  State  of  Israel 
In  1948  the  people  and  government  of  the 
United  States  have  consistently  affirmed  that 
It  Ls  in  America's  national  interest  to  support 
the  sovereignty  and  security  of  Israel.  We 
are  truly  gratified  that  we  have  received  this 
day  from  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  a  clear 
re-afflnnatlon  of  this  Administration's 
friendship,  understanding  and  support  for 
Israel.  The  President  stated  that  "the  United 
States  does  not  Intend  to  negotiate  the  terms 
of  peace."  EUu'ller,  he  made  clear  bis  belief 
that  the  Four  Powers  "cannot  dictate  a  set- 
tlement In  the  Middle  East." 

We  believe  that  the  attempts  of  the  Pour 
Powers  to  draft  the  framework  for  a  settle- 
ment have  in  fact  Impeded  the  progress  to- 
ward a  genuine  peace. 

We  believe  that  the  recent  specific  pro- 
posals submitted  by  our  State  Department 
to  the  Two  Power  and  Four  Power  talks — 
which  suggest:  pre-determlned  Egypt-Israel 
and  Jordan-Israel  borders;  that  Jordan  share 
In  the  administration  of  J'frusalem;  and  that 
the  Arab  refugees  be  repatriated  under  a 
formula  that  would  flood  Israel  wltli  those 
bent  upon  its  destruction — endanger  the  se- 
curity of  Israel  and  Imperil  the  cause  of  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace  In  the  Middle  East. 
These  proposals  should  be  withdrawn  fortta- 
witn  so  that  the  Arab-Israeli  negotlatlona 


which  President  Nixon  has  called  for  will  in- 
deed be  undertaken  without  pre-conditions. 

Peace  in  the  Middle  East  can  be  attained 
only  if  Israel  is  recognized  by  her  Arab 
neighbors  as  a  sovereign  state  with  mutually 
agreed  upon  secure  borders;  only  If  the 
nations  which  fought  the  war  make  the 
peace,  negotiating  freely;  only  if  the  Arab 
lust  lor  vengeance  Is  abandoned. 

In  light  of  the  massive  arms  shipments  to 
Arab  states  by  the  Soviet  Union.  France  and 
other  countries,  it  is  Imperative  that  the 
United  States  continue  to  support  the  se- 
curity of  Israel  with  the  military  equipment 
she  50  urgently  requires. 

We  believe  that  the  role  of  America  in  the 
Middle  East  Is  to  bring  the  parties  together 
In  direct  negotiations;  to  stand  firm  against 
Soviet  pressure,  and  above  all  to  provide 
Israel  with  sufficient  economic  and  miUtarj' 
strength  to  deter  any  Arab  ruler  from  ag- 
gression. 

We  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  achievement 
of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace,  fulfilling  the 
divine  promise  spoken  by  the  immortal 
prophet  of  Israel:  Nation  shall  not  lift  up 
sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they 
learn  war  any  more. 


LET  US  INTERNATIONALIZE  THE 
ASTRONAUT  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
be  of  great  value  to  the  United  States 
both  scientlflciOly  and  diplomatically  to 
set  as  official  policy  our  desire  to  have 
qualified  nationals  of  other  free  world 
countries  participate  in  the  NASA  as- 
tronaut-training program.  Although  cit- 
izens of  other  nations  are  actively  in- 
volved in  our  space  program  at  the 
ground  level,  they  have  not  yet  had  the 
opportunity  to  participate  as  astronauts. 
The  rewards  of  national  pride  generated 
by  a  successful  moon  shot,  of  course,  go 
primarily  to  the  astronauts  and  the 
country  of  which  they  are  citizens.  While 
there  are  undoubtedly  qualified  individ- 
uals from  other  countries  who  can  be 
trained  as  our  own  citizens  have  been, 
so  far  only  U5.  citizens  have  been 
chosen. 

On  Wednesday,  January  21,  I  sent  a 
letter  to  President  Nixon  urging  him  to 
act  on  this  proposal. 

The  International  Treatj-  on  Outer 
Space,  ratified  by  the  Senate  in  Febru- 
ary 1967,  says  that — 

states  Parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  carry 
on  activities  in  the  exploration  and  use  of 
outer  space.  Including  the  moon  and  other 
celestial  bodies,  ...  in  the  interest  of  main- 
taining international  peace  and  security  and 
promoting  International  co-operation  and 
understanding.  (Article  in.) 

Internationalizing  astronaut  training 
would  show  the  good  faith  and  good  will 
of  the  United  States  in  fulfilling  its 
treaty  obligations.  It  would  be  £ui  impor- 
tant step  toward  Internationalizing 
space  technology,  a  goal  clearly  defined 
by  Congress.  The  act  establishing  the 
national  space  program  states — 

The  Congress  declares  that  It  is  the  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  that  activities  in 
space  ahould  b«  devoted  to  peaceful  ptir- 
poses  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind.  It 
continues   to  say  that:    "The   aeronautical 


and  space  activities  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  conducted  so  as  to  contribute  mate- 
rially to  .  .  .  cooperation  by  the  United 
States  with  other  nations  and  groups  ol 
nations  In  work  done  pursuant  to  this 
chapter  and  in  the  peaceful  application  of 
the  results  thereof  .  .  .  (PL85-568t. 

The  acceptance  of  non-U.S.  applica- 
tions in  NASA's  astronaut  training  pro- 
gram would  have  another  important  im- 
plication in  light  of  the  recent  cutback 
in  the  NASA  budget.  It  would  demon- 
strate to  the  world  that  the  United 
States  is  not  abandoning  its  space  ef- 
fort. To  the  contrary,  it  is  embarking 
upon  an  important  new  phase  which 
holds  special  meaning  for  other  coun- 
tries. 

There  is  ample  precedent  and  basis 
for  including  qualified  nationals  of 
other  countries  in  the  astronaut  corps. 
NASA  already  has  extensive  connections 
with  most  countries  in  the  free  world. 
As  of  July  1969,  there  are  or  have  been — 

Cooperative  flight  projects  involving 
first,  development  of  satellites  with  six 
other  nations,  second,  exp>eriments  on 
NASA  satellites  involving  four  other  na- 
tions, third,  sounding  rocket  develop- 
ment with  19  other  countries; 

Cooperative  ground-based  projects 
for.  first,  meteorological  satellites  in  63 
other  nations;  second,  communications 
satellites  in  13  other  coimtries,  third, 
ionospheric  sateUites  in  42  foreign  coim- 
tries, fourth,  geodetic  satellites  involv- 
ing 14  countries; 

Aeronautics  experiments  in  four  other 
nations; 

Operations-support  projects  between 
NASA  and  other  countries  involving, 
first,  eight  nations  in  scientific  sateUites 
experiments,  second,  11  nations  In  our 
manned  flights,  third,  four  nations  in 
deep  space  data  acquisition  projects, 
fourth.  12  countries  in  optical  experi- 
ments, and  fifth,  four  nations  in  general 
data  acquisition  networks; 

Personnel  exchange  programs  involv- 
ing, first,  386  foreign  nationals  from  35 
countries  in  research  fellowships  at 
NASA  sites  for  1  year,  second,  210  na- 
tionals from  19  countries  in  year-long 
fellowships  at  U.S.  universities,  third. 
461  men  from  18  coimtries  in  technical 
training  at  NASA  centers;  and 

Approximately  37,200  ofiBcial  visitors 
fiom  125  nations. 

The  total  number  of  countries  in- 
volved in  various  joint  projects  has 
reached  84,  including  the  European 
Launcher  Development  Organization— 
ELDO — and  the  European  Space  Re- 
search Organization — ESRO. 

The  Solar  Wind  Composition  Experi- 
ment of  Apollo  11  was  designed  and 
analjrzed  by  a  Swiss  group  of  scientists. 
Thirty-six  foreign  scientists  from  eight 
different  nations  have  helped  to  analyze 
the  lunar  surface  materials  brought 
back  by  Apollo  missions.  Apollo  11  used 
Swedish  Hasselblad  cameras  fitted  with 
Zeiss — West  German — optics,  a  Japa- 
nese Sony  tape  recorder,  and  British- 
designed  fuel  cells. 

It  is  obvious  that  foreign  countries 
contribute  valuable  resources  to  our 
space  program.  Dr.  Thomas  Paine,  speak- 
ing of  the  land  and  tax  benefits  donated 
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at  10  sites  around  the  world  for  satellite 
tracking  and  rescue  stations,  said 

n  other  countries  refused  to  tsaJsl  us  In 
tills  ^e^pe^-■t.  »e  »vu;d  hft\e  vo  develop  very 
expensive  »r.d  ceceisarily  Inferior  allernale 
meittis  and  to  accept  an  lucalculable  cu&t  in 
ri'lt   t'l  mission  success   and   s.ife'y 

The  inclusion  of  foreign  astronauts 
would  be  a  strong  unpetus  toward  fur- 
ther material  and  financial  help  from 
these  couiitru's.  It  could  eventually  lead 
to  co*t-shanng  of  our  space  program 
with  tiiose  natiorxs  which  are  capable  ao 
tl.at  the  United  States  would  not  have  to 
c.ury  the  entire  financial  burden. 

It  13  alread>'  ofBcial  NASA  policy  to 
judKe  proffered  experiments  for  each 
Apollo  moon  mis-^ion  strictly  on  Lheir 
ment.  it  should  also  be  ofBcial  policy  to 
judge  potential  astronauts  strictly  on 
their  quaUflcation5 

Internationaliz:;nH  the  astrtnaut  pro- 
gram need  not.  and  should  not.  unpair 
it^  high  standards  It  is  Imperative  that 
there  \x  no  reduction  in  the  strict  stand- 
ards of  acceptance  for  astronaut  train- 
ing by  NASA  The  safety  and  mutual 
confidence  of  the  men  w  ho  go  mto  space 
are  of  paramount  Im.portance 

Similarly,  there  need  be  no  question 
of  losing  control  over  planning  and  op- 
erating the  program  The  astronaut 
would  represent  his  couiitr>',  but  work 
entirely  under  US  auspices  and 
authority 

Presently  it  takes  2  to  3  years  to  train 
an  experienced  test  pilot  for  the  astro- 
naut program  No  man  who  has  flown 
in  outer  space  has  trained  for  less  than 
3  years,  and  some  have  trained  for  up 
to  6  years  Therefore,  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  Include  a  foreign  astronaut 
In  any  of  the  remaining  Apollo  flights 
These  consist  of  seven,  to  be  concluded 
In  1974.  But  these  facts  add  urgency  to 
the  decision  to  share  future  space  flights 
with  nationals  from  other  countries. 
Traming  will  soon  be  needed  for  the 
projected  test  space  stations  and 
maiuied  space  laboratories  of  the  late 
1970s  and  early  1980s.  Based  on  past 
expenence,  mot>t  of  our  present  astro- 
nauts will  have  left  the  program  by  1980 
If  their  replacements  are  Co  Include  for- 
eign nationals,  tiie  decision  should  be 
made  soon. 

There  is  no  statutory  requirement  that 
astronauts  be  US.  citizens.  Many  of 
them  had  no  flight  experience  previous 
to  their  election.  Thus  lack  of  experience 
as  a  high-performance  test  pilot  need 
not  deter  foreigners.  The  training  pro- 
gram will  not  need  to  be  modified,  since 
It  alreauly  provides  for  specialization  in 
science,  anticipatmg  the  increa.sed  em- 
phasis on  experimentation  that  the 
manned  space  laboratories  wiU  require 

In  addition,  there  are  foreign  astro- 
nauts with  backgrounds  similar  to  our 
own  men.  Between  1959  and  1969,  46 
foreign  students  have  graduated  from 
the  USAF  Aerospace  Research  Pilots 
School  at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base  in 
California  This  is  the  course  from  which 
the  Air  Force  recommends  acceptance  of 
its  personnel  into  the  astronaut-training 
program.  The  foreign  graduates  Include 
six  Japanese,  11  Canadians,  nine  Ital- 
ians, nine  Oermans,  two  Danes,  five 
Nethertanders.  two  Swedes,  one  Nor- 
wegian, and  one  Argentinian.  Two  are 


presently  enrolled,  and  three  more  will 
enter  in  August  1970  These  men  would 
provide  a  logical  starting  point  for  tlie 
selection  of  a  foreign  astronaut. 

In  conve:sation.s  I  ha;e  had  with  go\- 
e'.iinieni  leaders  and  pruate  citiztns  In 
Western  Europe  and,  most  recently. 
Latin  America.  I  have  tKen  struck  by 
the  deep  Interest  of  these  nations  in  our 
technological  advances  and  especially  our 
space  program  Youiur  ptople  in  those 
nations  arc  ea^cr  to  h.ave  a  pait  in  the 
excitement  and  achievement  so  eMdcnt 
111  our  technology 

Altliou'uh  they  rejoice  m  the  achieve- 
ments of  U  S  a.stronauts  and  dory  in 
the  groui.dwork  contributions  they  have 
provided,  the  widening  gap  between  their 
technology  and  ours  is  nevertheless  pain- 
fully felt  They  feel  left  out,  because 
lechnoloey  up  to  now  has  adv.uiced 
mainly  within  national  boundaries. 

Steps  on  our  part  to  internationalize 
our  astronaut  program  would  pay  im- 
mediate rich  dividends  In  international 
eood  will,  even  Uiough  Uic  fulfillment  of 
the  program  would  require  several  yeais 

In  an  aee  when  the  unifying  forces  of 
military  commltmcnus  to  defend  the  free 
world  are  being  challenged  by  diveigcnt 
national  interests,  the  proposed  mo\e  by 
the  United  States  could  do  much.  In  a 
peaceful.  nonmUitary  way.  to  improve 
the  solidarity  of  tlie  free  world  and 
deinorLstrate  the  basic  common  Interests 
of  all  mankmd.  No  doubt  valuable  con- 
tributions to  our  space  program  have 
been  made,  and  will  continue  to  be  made 
by  other  countries. 

The  internationall/ation  of  our  astro- 
naut program  would  provide  a  vivid 
demonstration  of  our  own  reciprxjcal 
commitment  to  these  nations  It  is  clear- 
ly within  the  intent  of  the  Congre.s.s,  and 
it  seems  to  me  this  Is  the  ideal  time  to 
begin. 


ADMINISTRATION  CONSIDERING 
LIBERALIZING  IMPORT  QUOTAS 
ON  FOREIGN  STEEL 

(Mr  GAYDOS  a.sked  and  was  given 
peimission  to  address  the  Hou.se  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  GAYDOS  Mr  Speaker,  this  past 
weekend  in  my  district  I  read  published 
reports  the  administration  is  considering 
liberalizing  Import  quotas  on  foreign 
steel  These  reports,  although  uncon- 
firmed, touched  ofT  an  immediate  reac- 
tion of  indignation  among  steelworkers 
in  the  20th  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania  A  wave  of  grave  concern 
swept  through  the  Mon-Yough  Valley  at 
the  pos.slbility  of  thousands  of  men  fac- 
ing unemployment  if  foreign  steel  is  al- 
lowed to  glut  our  domestic  market. 

The  report,  which  appeared  In  a  local 
new.siMiper,  said  the  administration  Is 
weighing  this  plan  as  a  means  of  driving 
down  the  price  of  American  steel.  The 
article  observed  a  relaxing  of  Import 
quotas  would  Increase  the  supply  of  steel 
and  thereby  dampen  the  upward  trend 
of  steel  prices  in  this  country.  It  pointed 
out  the  Government's  wholesale  price 
Index  showed  steel  prices  rose  more  rap- 
Idly  last  year  than  any  general  commod- 
ity except  farm  products 

According  to  the  news  item,  the  price 


of  steel  products  rose  6.7  precent;  prices 
of  iron  and  steel  products  went  up  7  4 
percent  while  the  Index  as  a  whole  re- 
flected a  gain  of  4.8  percent.  Further- 
more, the  article  went  on  to  say  the  steel 
Industry  already  has  Increased  the  price 
of  nine  major  products  so  far  this  year 
and  it  claims,  too.  the  end  is  not  In  sight. 

This  may  be  true  But  I  senoasly  que.-.- 
tion  the  wLsdom  of  liftmg  any  limitation 
on  steel  imports  at  this  ti:.ie.  Such  ac- 
tion. I  believe,  would  drive  hundreds  of 
men  from  their  jobs  and  the  rolls  of  un- 
employment would  be  grossly  swollen  bv 
a  maso.  enlistment.  The  President  mu;lu 
well  find  himself  given  a  headstart,  albeit 
an  unwanted  one.  on  his  new  welfare 
protiram 

Since  1968.  Mr  Speaker,  steelworkers 
throughout  the  Nation  have  been  work- 
ing under  the  sword  of  Damocles,  saved 
only  by  the  gossamer  thread  of  voliuitary 
restraints  on  steel  imports.  It  was  in 
1968.  you  will  recall,  when  an  all-time 
record  high  of  18  million  tons  of  .  teel 
w  as  imported  into  this  country.  The  ton- 
nage total  triggered  alarm  bells  in  the 
Cungre.ss  Numeroas  bills  were  submitted, 
eadi  geared  to  enact  mandatory  quotas 
on  nations  who  were  tlireatening  to  erect 
a  tombstone,  made  of  foreign  steel,  over 
our  steel  industry. 

The  bills  never  got  out  of  committee 
IiLsteau  of  legislation  by  Congress,  the 
steel  industry  saw  the  Stat^  Department 
negotiate  a  voluntary  arrangement  witli 
Japan  and  ECSC  nations,  our  major 
competitors  in  this  market.  Competitors, 
I  might  add,  who  are  protected  from 
military  invasion  by  the  tax  dollars  of 
tlie  American  people,  including  steel- 
workers  who  have  shelled  out  untold 
thou-sands  of  dollars  to  de.'rnd  their  eco- 
nomic enemy. 

These  volimtary  arrangements  con- 
tain vague  promises  of  "trying"  to  stay 
within  self-imposed  tonnage  limits  and 
"trying"  not  to  change  the  product  mix 
too  greatly.  While  the  total  tonnage  from 
tliese  sources  in  1969  appears  to  be 
within  the  established  14-miilion-ton 
limit,  wliich.  incidentally,  is  still  '  'gher 
than  any  other  year  before  1968,  tlie 
product  mix  was  changed.  It  was 
changed  substantially,  titcording  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  The  DOC  re- 
ports show  foreign  producers  began  sell- 
ing more  higher  priced  Items  and  their 
pocketbooks  bulged  with  American 
currency. 

Despite  their  inherent  weaknesses,  the 
voluntary  quotas  nevertheless  have 
stayed  the  fall  of  the  sword  of  Damo- 
cles— at  least  for  the  present.  The  quotas 
are  to  remain  In  eflect  for  2  more  years 
with  a  5-percent  increase  allowed  in  ton- 
nage for  1970  and  1971.  But  what  would 
happen  if  tliose  volimtary  restraints 
were  ignored? 

Mr  Speaker,  Uiat  sword  will  fall  and 
with  deadly  effect.  It  would  slice  through 
the  jugular  vein  of  the  steel  Industry. 
Thousands  of  American  steelworkers 
would  suddenly  find  themselves  available 
on  the  open  labor  market  while  an  un- 
controlled surge  of  foreign  steel  would  be 
pumped  Into  the  domestic  economy. 

I  do  not  mean  to  sound  like  a  prophet 
of  doom  nor  am  I  predicting  overnight 
breadlines  for  our  steelworkers.  But  we 
have  experienced  what  can  happen  in 
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this  coimtry  when  large  groups  of  men 
suddenly  are  thrown  into  the  pit  of  un- 
employment. I  can  Imagine  the  frustra- 
tions that  can  tear  at  a  man  who  wtmts 
to  work  at  his  trade  but  cannot  although 
all  around  him  he  sees  new  buildings 
use.  supported  by  foreign  steel. 

The  steelworker's  status  is  rather 
shaky  as  it  is.  What  happens  when  the 
demand  for  steel  In  Europe,  which  has 
been  a  principal  reason  for  a  decline  In 
imports  last  year  from  ECSC  member 
nations,  becomes  satisfied?  Do  you  not 
think  they  might  look  for  a  larger  slice 
of  the  American  steel  market  pie? 

All  that  stands  in  their  way  of  reach- 
ing for  it  Is  the  volimtary  arrangement 
with  the  State  Department.  And,  I  re- 
mind my  esteemed  colleagues,  there  is  no 
penalty  to  be  Incurred  by  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer who  violates  his  own  self-imposed 
limlta  on  steel  shipped  to  this  Nation.  The 
letters  of  Intent  expressing  a  desire  to 
try  to  do  this  or  that  can  be  brushed 
aside  without  a  second  thought.  That 
gossamer  thread  now  holding  the  sword 
of  Damocles  would  be  snapped  and  down 
It  would  come. 

If  those  events  should  occur,  and  I 
certainly  hope  they  do  not,  the  steel  In- 
dustry would  soon  be  reeling  under  a 
heavy  pounding  from  foreign  manufac- 
turers who  will  flood  this  country  with 
their  products.  We  have  already  seen 
what  these  economic  blows  have  done 
in  other  American  industries  where 
there  are  no  quotas  for  protection. 

The  number  of  imported  shoes  rose 
from  10  million  pairs  In  1956  to  176  mil- 
lion pairs  In  1968,  textile  materials  rose 
from  1.5  billion  square  yards  in  1964  to 
3.3  billion  square  yards  In  1968,  and  elec- 
tric components  went  from  $1.3  billion 
in  1968  to  $1.9  billion  in  1969. 

It  Is  an  ironic  twist  of  fate,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  has  reversed  this  Nation's  posi- 
tion In  the  world  of  economy  since  1945. 
At  that  time  America  felt,  and  fulfilled, 
a  responsibility  to  help  those  nations, 
including  our  former  enemies,  erase  the 
scars  of  World  War  n.  With  typical 
American  generosity  we  overdid  it.  We 
overdid  it  to  the  point  where  it  now  is 
difQcult  to  tell  the  victor  from  the  van- 
qtiished  in  that  war.  We  overdid  it  to 
the  point  where  we  forgot  America. 

The  losers  in  the  military  conflict  have 
become  the  wlimers  In  the  economic 
struggle.  Foreign  producers  enjoy  many 
benefits  granted  by  their  governments 
which  are  not  afforded  the  American  in- 
dustry. Japan,  for  instance,  gives  top 
priority  to  loans  for  steel  Industries  and 
at  low  interest  rates.  European  pro- 
ducers in  some  countries  are  given  re- 
bates on  certain  taxes.  Some  foreign  In- 
dustries are  the  recipients  of  indirect 
subsidization  or  are  imder  outright  con- 
trol by  their  government. 

In  addition  to  these  advantages  and  to 
the  American  dollars  which  helped  put 
them  back  on  their  feet,  foreign  com- 
petitors work  with  the  latest  equipment. 
Their  oldest  facility  probably  dates  back 
to  Just  after  the  war.  In  the  20th  district 
most  of  the  younger  plants  are  at  least 
that  old.  These  new  facilities  and  the 
fact  the  foreign  government  needs  little 
tax  money  for  defense  of  the  homeland 
since  America  picks  up  most  of  that  tab 


certainly  puts  our  overseas  competitors 
in  a  most  enviable  position. 

Here  in  America,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  actually  have  discouraged  the  expan- 
sion or  remodelling  of  plants.  The  repeal 
of  the  7-percent  investment  credit 
caused  more  than  one  business  leader  to 
think  twice  about  spending  large  sums  of 
money  for  improvements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  have  spoken 
out  against  any  further  liberalization  of 
steel  import  quotas  at  this  time  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  I  am  opposed  to  all  free 
trade.  I  definitely  am  not.  But  I  am  op- 
posed to  imreasonable  free  trade  where- 
by the  American  market  is  put  up  for 
grabs  at  the  expense  of  its  working  force. 

I  realize,  too,  that  mere  publication 
of  certain  reports  do  not  make  them  gos- 
pel facts.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wrote 
President  Nixon  for  an  official  confirma- 
tion or  denial  of  the  report. 

If  such  a  plan  is  in  the  offlng  for  the 
Nation,  I  believe  the  Congress  and  the 
American  public  should  be  made  aware 
of  it  and  of  the  possible  dire  conse- 
quences which  may  follow  its  adoption. 

If  such  a  plan  is  not  being  given  the 
consideration  reported,  I  feel  it  would 
behoove  the  White  House  to  squelch  such 
talk.  The  denial  also  will  do  much  to 
allay  the  fears  of  all  steelworkers  as  to 
what  the  future  has  in  store  for  them 
and  their  jobs. 

I  am  vitally  concerned,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  liberalization  of  steel  Import  quotas 
could  leave  this  Nation  holding  a  very 
big,  very  expensive  bag,  and  the  label 
will  probably  read  "Made  in  Japan." 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIAnON  BILL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Pekkins)  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  past  weekend,  many  more  responses 
to  the  title  I  questionnaire  have  been  re- 
ceived. Today.  I  will  make  part  of  the 
RxcoKD  107  questioimalres  received  since 
Friday  monUng.  At  this  time  responses 
have  been  received  from  school  districts 
enrolling  over  900,000  students  in  title 
I  projects,  and  from  school  officials  who 
are  responsible  for  an  average  daily  at- 
tendance of  5,659,572  students.  With  the 
Inclusion  of  the  responses  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  results  will  have  been  obtained 
from  hundreds  of  school  districts,  large 
and  small,  from  every  section  of  the 
country,  and  virtually  every  congres- 
sional district.  Responses  have  been  re- 
ceived from  large  urban  areas  and  from 
small  rural  communities.  And  it  is  some- 
thing to  be  recognized  that,  with  such  a 
great  diversity  in  terms  of  respondents, 
there  Is  virtual  unanimity  in  the  concern 
and  comment  being  registered.  The  re- 
sponses are  today  as  they  were  each  day 
last  week,  an  expression  of  confidence — 
rather,  enthusiasm — for  the  effectiveness 
of  title  I  and  a  plea  for  increased  f  imding 
of  programs  which  are  of  proven  worth. 
Regardless  of  whether  it  is  from  a  small 
school  system  in  the  rural  South,  or  a 
middle-sized  district  in  the  Far  West,  or 
an  urban  district  in  the  industrialized 


East,  superintendents  and  other  con- 
cerned school  officals  are  making  a  strong 
case — an  overwhelming  case — docu- 
menting the  need  for  not  only  the  school 
Increases  in  the  pending  appropriations 
bill  but  also  for  substantially  larger 
amounts  in  support  of  title  I. 

In  connection  with  the  questions  which 
have  been  raised  with  regard  to  statisti- 
cal data  to  support  judgments  and  eval- 
uations made  by  school  officials  at  the 
local  level.  I  wish  also  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  information  from  letters  and 
telegrams  I  have  received  from  State  de- 
partments of  education  that  contain  the 
hard  statistics  which  demonstrate 
achievement  of  title  I  students. 

Louisiana  reports  that  in  the  1968-69 
school  year,  over  100,000  children  were 
involved  in  title  I  reading  programs  at  a 
cost  of  close  to  $4  million.  During  the 
9-month  period  there  has  been  an 
average  grade  level  improvement  of  1.3 
in  56  of  Louisiana's  66  school  systems 
operating  title  I  reading  programs. 

From  Connecticut,  we  learn  that 
standardized  reading  test  results  involv- 
ing over  5,000  students  who  received  title 
I  program  services  showed  a  reading  rate 
of  gain  per  year  of  1.1  years  based  on 
national  normative  data. 

Oregon  advises  that  81  percent  of  all 
eligible  Oregon  school  districts  con- 
ducted reading  activity  as  a  total  of  sig- 
nificant part  of  their  title  I  project.  The 
State  title  I  coordinator  has  commented 
that  percentile  gains  in  reading  indicate 
positive  growth  as  a  result  of  title  I  read- 
ing projects.  His  statement  is  based  on 
test  results  which  show  that  the  mean 
percentiles  for  title  I  project  pupils  moved 
from  29.9  on  the  pretest  to  36.8  on  the 
posttest.  The  medium  percentile  moved 
from  28,3  on  the  pretest  to  36.4  on  the 
posttest,  and  the  mode  percentile  moved 
from  20.29  on  the  pretest  to  30.39  on  the 
posttest. 

Let  me  read  from  the  telegram  I  re- 
ceived from  Kansas: 

Remedial  reaxUng  program  constituted 
major  thrust  Title  I  project  In  Wichita.  Tar- 
get schools  located  In  low  income  areas.  Stu- 
dents selected  were  those  not  having  gained 
sufficient  ability  in  reading  to  succeed  in 
classwork  requiring  reading.  3,070  students 
enrolled  In  grades  1  to  9  participated.  Con- 
sidering length  of  time  from  pretest  to  poet- 
test,  average  gain  should  be  .7  of  grade  level. 
Gates -McOlnl tie  test  result*  show:  gains  In 
pupUs  instructional  grade  level  range  from 
.8  to  1.8;  gains  in  pupils  Independent  read- 
ing grade  levels  ranged  from  .5  to  1.4.  All 
students  made  more  than  average  growth 
in  Instructional  reading  grade  levels,  with 
successively  smaUer  gains  shown  for  Inde- 
pendent reading  grade  levels. 

On  statewide  basis,  tliree  objective  tests — 
Iowa  Basic  SIlUIs.  California  Achievement 
(Reading),  Oates-McOinitle  Reading — given 
to  4,658  remedial  reading  students.  Pre-test 
was  given  In  Septeml>er  and  the  Poet-test 
was  administered  the  following  May.  Quar- 
tlle  ranges:  first  quartUe,  1  to  34  percent; 
2nd  quartile,  35  to  49  percent;  tlUrd  quartUe, 
60-74:  4th  quartile,  76-100.  38.3  percent  of 
the  students  advanced  1  quartUe  in  percent- 
age ranic  between  pre-test  and  post-test  ad- 
ministration. Under  normal  instruction 
procedures,  students  seldom  advance  a  quar- 
tile rank.  Test  results  Justify  remedial  read- 
ing program. 

A  telegram  from  Missouri  is  similar.  It 
states: 
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The  total  number  o(  public  school  stu- 
dents receiving  concentrated  remedial  read- 
ing instruction  under  Title  I  ESEA  was 
A6  iiO  lor  regular  year  and  16  403  for  sum- 
mer There  were  3.097  uon-publlc  school  stu- 
dents participating 

The  following  school  district  repiirts  reflect 
success  of  Title  I  remedial  reading  program 

St  Louis  City  in  grades  6  8.  in  eleven 
schools  with  2  636  Title  I  students  the  mean 
gain  based  on  achievement  tests  was  1  4 
years  These  same  children  had  In  years  be- 
fore averaged  about  eight  months 

Sliteston  The  project  objective  of  improv- 
ing performance  on  standardized  tests  was 
accomplished  by  enough  children  that  34 
children  of  the  group  i  188-Orades  2  5)  could 
be  dismissed   from  special  reading  classes 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  weekend  I  had  op- 
portunity to  review  many  of  the  State 
title  I  evaluation  reports  covering  title  I 
projects  for  the  1968-69  school  year  It  is 
niy  considered  judgment  that  the  statis- 
tics contained  in  these  reports — statistics 
which  are  comparable  to  the  informa- 
tion I  have  received  directly  from  the 
State  departments  of  education — fully 
support  the  contention  of  local  school 
superintendents  that  title  I  Ls  eflfective. 
Let  me  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
comments  from  the  State  reports  from 
the  two  States  surrounding  the  District 
of  Colmnbia — Virginia  and  Man>land 

The  Virginia  report  states: 

The  educationally  deprived  child  enrolled 
In  Title  I  Instruction  has  definitely  Improved 
his  education  His  rate  of  learning  has  been 
accelerated  and  he  is  closing  the  gap  be- 
tween him  and  others  In  his  grade.  This 
conclusion  Is  reiiched  as  a  result  of  extensive 
use  of  standardized  tests  and  analyses  of 
all  data  submitted  to  the  state  office  by  local 
educational  agencies  About  90  ;  of  all  local 
educational  agencies  u^e  standarlzed  tests  to 
pre-  and  post-test  pupils  enrolled  in  Title  I 
classes  .  .  an  analyses  at  test  results  for 
approximately  8.000  Title  I  pupUa  Grades 
2  12.  taking  the  California  Reading  and 
Stanford  Achievement  Tests  Indicates  that 
pupils  enrolled  In  remedial  reading  classes 
have  shown  considerable  progress 

The  results  of  the  Stanford  achieve- 
ment test  show  a  marked  shift  of  stu- 
dents from  the  1-10  percentile  to  higher 
percentiles  between  the  pretest  and 
posttest  period.  The  number  In  the  1-10 
percentile  category  decreased  by  over  10 
percent  on  the  posttest.  with  corre- 
sponding increases  in  the  higher  percent- 
Ues. 

Another  significant  portion  of  the  Vir- 
ginia report  indicates  that  local  school 
officials  feel  they  are  making  better 
progress  with  title  I  students  as  the  pro- 
grcLzn  matures.  In  1969,  59.2  percent  of 
the  local  educational  agencies  reported 
they  were  experiencing  substantial  suc- 
cess with  all  title  I  activities,  whereas  in 
1967,  only  47  7  percent  indicated  that 
this  was  the  case 

Turning  now  to  Mar>iand  Much  Infor- 
mation has  been  compiled  with  regard 
to  cu;hievements  made  In  reading  pro- 
grams The  Maryland  report,  however, 
also  speaks  of  behavioral  changes  and 
Indicates  that  of  3.456  title  I  students 
administered  a  behavioral  Inventory,  31 
I^ercent  experienced  a  marked  Improve- 
ment in  their  attitude  toward  school  and 
toward  leadmg.  and  48  percent  showed 
.some  improvement  in  their  attitude  to- 
ward self,  teachers,  peers,  and  parents. 

The  Marvland  report  ahso  contains  in- 
formation   on   achievements    In   mathe- 


matical skills.  Based  on  standardized 
tests  for  title  I  students.  It  may  be  said 
that  In  the  posttest,  a  substantially  small 
proportion  of  those  children  in  grades 
2-3-4  were  achieving  in  the  lowest  per- 
centile band  than  was  the  case  In  the 
pretest;  and  that  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  students  were  scoring  above  the  50 
percentile  at  the  conclusion  of  their  title 
I  mathematics  program 

Mr  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  more 
than  30  telegrams  and  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived from  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation. I  will  also  place  In  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  selected 
excerpts  from  10  title  I  State  reports,  be- 
cause I  believe  these  very  vividly  demon- 
strate the  effectivene.ss  and  worth  of  title 
I  activities. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  addition,  I  will  also 
today  include  a  number  of  letters  I  have 
received  from  college  financial  aid  of- 
ficers across  the  country  As  I  indicated 
during  my  first  special  order  on  the  title 
I  questionnaires,  the  consequences  of  the 
threatened  Presidential  veto  arc  most 
severe  in  connection  with  higher  educa- 
tion, particularly  for  many  needy  col- 
leire  students 

If  the  veto  is  sustained,  more  than 
100.000  such  students  will  be  adversely 
affected  At  this  time,  I  should  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  just  a  few  of 
the  comments  made  and  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  student  aid  officers  with  re- 
gard to  the  adequacy  of  existing  appro- 
priations and  the  tremendous  need  for 
additional  funds  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity advises: 

Specifically,  we  h:\ve  213  qualified  National 
Delense  Loan  applicants  for  the  second 
semebter  of  this  current  year  who  were  not 
offered  loan  funds  Our  summer  school  loan 
program  will  be  drastically  reduced  If  addi- 
tional funds  are  not  provided  for  the  current 
year 

A  report  from  the  University  of  Wy- 
omini,,'  IS  most  disturbing.  A  letter  from  O. 
R.  Hendrix.  director  of  student  financial 
aids,  reads  as  follows: 

h:  the  time  of  our  application  deadline 
last  spring,  we  had  on  file  applications  from 
students  with  documented  ne«d  of  92.443. - 
104.  Federal  student  financial  aid  grants 
from  the  several  programs  In  which  we  par- 
ticipate plus  the  trmverslty's  matching  funds 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  totaled  (798.810. 
leaving  an  unmet  need  of  tl. 644. 294  To 
state  the  situation  in  another  way.  our  Fed- 
eral grants  and  required  Institutional  con- 
tributions provided  assistance  for  only  33 
percent  of  documented  need  of  on-time  ap- 
plicants Since  that  time,  we  have  received 
late  applications  from  over  1.000  students. 
While  a  number  of  students  whose  needs  we 
were  unable  to  meet  managed  one  way  or 
another  to  enroll,  they  did  so  by  borrowing  at 
high  interest  rates  and  oftentimes  in 
amounts  in  exces.s  of  the  dictates  of  good 
judgment 

Mr  Hendrixs  next  paragraph  Is  even 
more  disturbing  He  writes: 

According  to  the  attached  clipping  from 
the  Denver  Poet.  John  O'Connor,  Program  Of- 
ficer for  Region  VIII.  estimates  that  nearly 
30000  students  were  kept  out  of  school  In 
the   five-state   area   making   up   the   Region. 

Anderson  College  in  Indiana  has  ad- 
vLsed: 

The  second  semester  will  begin  without 
several  students  who  were  eligible  to  re- 
turn but  could  not  find  financial  resources 
to   meet   their   educational   expenses. 


Michigan  State  University  advises: 
It  has  been  necessary  to  deny  NDEA  stu- 
dent loans  to  approximately  1,500  qualified 
needy  students,  and  that  they  will  not  be 
able  to  meet  an  anticipated  1.500  more  ap- 
plications for  aid  covering  the  Spring  and 
Summer  quarters 

Wichita  Stale  University  reported  that 
they  had  to  'refuse  aid  to  600  students 
because  of  a  lack  of  funds." 

A  letter  from  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri at  Columbia  states  the  situation 
quite  succintly — a  situation  which  can 
be  found  on  virtually  every  campus 
across  this  Nation — that  is,  enrollments 
and  costs  aie  spiraling  upward,  while 
funds  available  for  student  assistance  is 
less  than  In  previous  years.  Loan  funds  at 
the  University  of  Missouri  for  1969-70 
are  $139,000  less  than  for  the  previous 
year.  Yet  enrollment  has  increased  by 
approximately  1,000  students,  and  fees 
have  been  increased  by  25  percent.  They 
advise  that  over  400  worthy  students  are 
in  need  of  loans  for  the  second  semester, 
but  that  the  universtiy  does  not  have  the 
approximately  $150,000  available  to  meet 
that  need. 

Western  Michigan  University  reports 
that  as  the  National  Defense  Student 
Loan  funding  presently  stands,  they  will 
be  unable  to  assist  any  applicants  for  aid 
during  the  period  beginning  April  26, 
that  Is  the  third  semester  In  their  trl- 
semester  system.  Last  year  during  that 
same  period,  the  university  made  loans 
totaling  $106,000  to  362  students,  and 
that  if  adequate  funds  had  been  avail- 
able, they  could  have  made  loans  of  over 
$150,000  to  approximately  500  students. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not 
forget  the  Implications  of  the  threatened 
veto  for  a  relatively  small  yet  significant 
group  of  young  men  and  women  who  are 
striving  to  secure  additional  educational 
opportunities.  I  speak  of  students  at- 
tending business  schools  and  technical 
schools.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Higher 
Education  Amendments  of  1968,  such 
students  were  made  eligible  for  partici- 
pation in  the  NDEIA  student  loan  pro- 
gram— but  only  if  appropriation  exceeds 
$190,000,000. 

There  is  presently  on  file  in  the  Office 
of  Education  approved  applications  In 
excess  of  $4,000,000 — applications  which 
Involve  some  16.000  students.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  long  as  we  continue  to  allow  the 
NDE  student  loan  program  to  operate  at 
less  than  $190,000,000  we  are  denying 
these  students  funds  for  which  they  are 
eligible  and  for  which  they  are  in  desper- 
ate need. 

The  Presidential  veto,  If  It  is  sustained, 
will  mean  Just  that  for  the  16.000  stu- 
dents I  refer  to. 

The  material  previously  referred  to 
follows : 

CONCOKO.  N.H. 
Hon  Carl  D.  Perkins. 

Chairman.  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
House    of   Representatives,    Washington, 
DC 
Ooffstown,  NH..  relatively  small  suburban 
community,    eight    miles    from    the    states 
largest  city,  Manchester,  had  title  I  remedial 
reading  program  at  grades  9-10.  This  program 
Involved  40  children,  60 "i  of  whom  were  bi- 
lingual   Reading  grade  levels  at  entry  Into 
the  program  ranged  2.9  to  8.8.  At  the  con- 
clusion, the  range  was  from  5.9  to  10.4.  The 
average  gain  In  grade  level  was  2  2  years. 
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City  of  Dover  conducted  one  of  meet  ex- 
tensive. Intensive  remedial  reading  programs 
In  N.H.  Average  gain  for  207  student*  In- 
volved. 17.33  percentile  rank  points.  Students 
not  only  Improved  their  own  skills,  but  also 
standings  relative  to  classmates. 

William  C.  Sterltnc. 
CoordinatOT-DirectOT,  Title  I,  ESEA. 

MONTPEUER.  Vt. 

Hi  111  Cari.  D.  Perkins. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Replying  to  your  request  of  1  21  follow- 
ing e.tcerpts  from  state  annual  evaluation  re- 
port: central  Vermont  district  reports  since 
Inception  of  title  I  program  we  have  had 
remedial  reading  with  supplementary  lib- 
rary service.  Areas  of  Improvement  Include 
improved  attitudes  toward  education  and  Im- 
proved self  Image.  Oeneral  Improvement  In 
academic  areas  better  attendance  records  and 
decrease  In  behavioral  problems  support 
this.  St.  Johnsbury  reports  fewer  children 
In  school  system  below  grade  level  In  read- 
ing as  Impact  of  Increased  assistance  Is  felt 
example,  out  of  72  children  moving  Into  8th 
grade  only  six  below  grade  level.  Several  of 
these  72  children  have  been  In  title  I  program 
periodically  over  last  four  years. 

Franklin  County  District  reports  reme- 
dial reading  program  according  to  classroom 
teachers  enables  youngsters  to  better  handle 
other  material  In  classroom  some  percentiles 
■were  raised  and  many  other  dlfBcultles  were 
located.  Lamoille  County  District  reports 
concentration  of  relatively  large  sums  of 
money  on  small  number  of  pupils  resulted  In 
Blgnlflcant  Improvement,  example  11  chil- 
dren with  expenditure  of  94.172.00  showed 
overall  Improvement  of  one  grade  or  more  In 
reading 

Allan  J.  Heath. 
Title  I  Coordinator. 

Ch.arleston,  W.Va. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Chairman.    Education    and    Labor   Commit- 
tee.   House    0/    Representatives,    Wash- 
ington,   D.C.: 
Remedial  reading  Is  a  high  priority  need 
of  educationally  deprived  children  and  W.Va. 
schools.  Objective  test  results  In  fiscal  year 
1B60  show  gains  In  reading  achievement  of 
target  pupils  ranging  from  .8  of  a  year  to  a.S 
years  for  an  average  gain  of  approximately 
1  3  years. 

Virgil  K.  Stewart. 
Coordinator,  T^tle  I,  ESEA. 

Nashville.  Tenn. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Committee,  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee. House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 
Evaluation  documents  for  fiscal  year  1960 
Indicate  that  title  I  activities  have  made  a 
difference  in  the  achievement  of  participants 
In  remedial  reading.  An  East  Tennesses  sys- 
tem reports.  66  grade  3  children,  with  IQ 
o<  80,  progress  of  four  months  greater  for 
Title  I  participants  than  for  non  tltl«  I 
participants.  Same  system  reports  40  grade 
5  children  with  an  IQ  of  80,  a  progress  of 
one  month  greater  for  Title  I  participants 
than  for  non  title  I  participants.  Additional 
supporting  data  available. 

Ervin  H.  Thobcab, 
Coordinator,  Title  I,  ESEA. 

Salt  Lakc  Crrx,  Utah. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 

C'lairman.    Education    and   Labor   Commit- 
tee,   House    of    Representatives,    Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 
Developmental  not  remedial  reading  major 
emphasis  of  Utah  statewide  projects,  the  fol- 
lowing are  examples  of  projects  having  re- 
medial components:  Cyprus  High  School  en- 
rollment 1,493,  project  participants,  80  aver- 
age gross  reading  level  1.4  years;  Brockbank 
Junior  High,  enrollment  805,  project  partici- 


pants 62,  more  than  60  percent  showed  from 
1  to  4  years  In  vocabulary  and  comprehen- 
sion; Keams  Junior  High,  enrollment  1,368, 
project  partlclpanu  134,  average  gain  of  all 
participants  was  1.14  years;  Orem  Junior 
High,  enrollment  1,124,  project  participants 
35.  Participants  showed  reading  gains  In  all 
areas  tested  developmental  projects  In  gen- 
eral show  from  modM-ate  to  substantial 
gains. 

N.  Craig  Kennincton, 
Utah  Coordinator  Title  I,  ESEA. 

Lansing,  Mich. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 
Chairman,  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

Hou^e  of   Representatives,    Washington, 

D.C.: 
Pupils  particlpaUng  In  Detroit  Great  ClUes 
School  Improvement  Project  Program,  dur- 
ing summer  1068  and  regular  school  year 
1968-60.  reached  a  level  of  reading  achieve- 
ment that  would  have  taken  from  2  to  3  years 
at  previous  rate  of  progress.  This  data  ex- 
tracted from  1968-69  project  evaluation  re- 
port dated  12-5-69.  Reading  comprehension 
of  participants  in  Detroit  communication 
skills  project  was  doubled  in  1067-68  school 
year.  Data  extracted  from  project  evaluation 
report  dated  June  1080  (one)  18.000  pupils 
In  project  results  based  on  random  sam- 
pling of  1,100  pupils;  (two)  942  pupils  par- 
ticipating results  based  on  random  sampling 
of  146  pupils. 

Louis  Kocsis, 
Chief  Administrator. 

Augusta.  Maine, 

January  23, 1970. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Chairman,  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

The  following  data  are  excerpted  from 
our  State  report  submitted  November  13. 
1069  to  the  U,S.  Office  of  EducaUon.  432 
pupils  were  tested  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1068-69  school  year  and  toward  the  end  of 
school  year  on  the  California  reading  test. 
On  the  pre-test,  there  were  163  pupils  at  or 
below  the  asth  percentUe;  161  between  the 
26th  and  the  60th  percentile;  88  between  the 
&lst  and  the  76th  percentile;  and  20  at  the 
76th  percentile  or  above.  On  the  post-test 
for  these  students,  86  were  at  the  25th  per- 
centile or  below;  138  at  the  26th  to  50th; 
114  at  the  51st  to  75th;  and  04  at  the  76th 
or  above. 

243  students  in  grades  3-6  were  tested  in 
the  same  manner  on  the  Gates-McGlnltlc 
test. 

In  the  pre-test,  167  were  at  the  25th  per- 
centile or  below:  seventy  at  the  26th  to 
60th;  six  at  the  61st  to  75  th;  and  none  over 
the  76th.  In  a  poet-test  administered  to  the 
same  students,  130  pupils  were  at  the  25th 
percentile  or  below:  eighty  at  the  26th  to 
60th;  31  at  the  51st  to  75tb;  and  two  at  the 
76th  or  above. 

The  Stanford  achievement  test  was  ad- 
ministered to  601  pupils  In  grades  one 
through  8.  In  the  pre-test,  252  pupils  were 
at  the  25th  percentile  or  t>elow;  130  at  the 
26th  to  60th;  68  at  the  51st  to  75th:  and  62 
at  the  76th  or  above.  In  the  post-test,  300 
were  at  the  a5th  at  below;  164  at  the  26th 
to  the  60th;  84  at  the  51st  to  75th;  44  at 
the  76th  or  above.  A  complete  copy  of  the 
report  for  Maine  on  title  1  of  ESELA  for  fiscal 
year  1969  U  being  sent  to  you  air  mall  spe- 
cial delivery.  Also  enclosed  are  the  annual 
report  of  PX.  89-760,  the  report  for  PX.  89- 
313,  a  copy  of  the  effect  of  title  1  funds  on  the 
educational  program  at  the  A.  R.  Gould 
School  and  more  recent  data  for  the  same 
school. 

Sincerely. 

Joseph  J.  Devtit. 
Director,  Bureau   of   Secondary   Educa- 
tion and  Special  Projects.  State  De- 
partment    of     Education,     Augusta, 
Maine. 


Attstin,  Tkx. 
Hon.  Carl  D.   Perkins, 

Chairman.  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
D.C.: 

Regarding  your  request  of  January  21  re- 
garding achievement  of  title  I  participants 
m  remedial  reading  programs,  the  main  Im- 
pact of  title  I  ESEA  reading  programs  Is  at 
the  elementary  level.  Statewide  information 
on  reading  achievement  scores  show  a  max- 
imum gain  of  1  year,  2  months  In  mean  grade 
equivalency,  and  a  Dilnlmum  gain  of  3 
months  In  mean  grade  equivalency  .".cross 
grades  2  through  8.  All  grade  levels  that  re- 
ported mean  scores  show  a  gain  In  reading 
ability.  Kennedy  is  an  example  of  marked 
achievement  In  remedial  reading  by  a  rural 
school.  At  grade  level  2.  a  gain  in  mean  GE 
of  8  months  was  shown;  grade  level  3  shows  a 
gain  In  mean  GE  of  1  year.  2  months: 
grade  level  4  shows  a  gain  In  mean  GE  of  1 
year  4  months,  grade  level  6  reflects  a  gain 
in  mean  GE  of  1  year;  and  grade  level  6  re- 
flects a  gain  in  mean  GE  of  1  year.  This  proj- 
ect cost  $72,500  for  782  children. 

Mean  scores  do  not  always  reflect  individ- 
ual achievements.  Dallas  reports  mean 
GE  gain  at  grade  level  2  of  4  months  in  7 
months  of  instruction.  The  number  of  grade 
level  2  who  are  reading  t>elow  grade  level  2 
had  been  reduced  by  32  or  33  percent.  At 
grade  level  3  the  number  reading  t>elow  that 
level  was  reduced  by  223  or  26  percent.  At 
grade  level  4,  the  number  reading  below  level 
was  reduced  by  02  or  85  percent.  At  grade 
level  6  the  number  reading  below  fifth  grade 
level  was  reduced  by  32  or  13  percent  (73 
percent  made  more  than  5  months  gain)  and 
at  grade  level  6.  64  percent  made  more  than  5 
months  gain  In  grade  placement.  This  proj- 
ect oost  $918,929  for  5,370  children.  Addi- 
tional information  available  upon  request. 
R.  E.  Slatton, 
Director,  Division  of  Compensa- 
tory Education. 

Oklahoma  Citt, 

January  22.  1970. 
Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Chairman,  Education  and  Labor  Committee . 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,   Washing- 
ton, D.C.: 
Nineteen   percent    of   Oklahoma   Title    1 
funds  spent  on  remedial    reading  program: 
380  reading  programs  with  37.509  students 
participating  In  programs. 

READING  ACHIEVEMENT 


Grid* 
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pemnt 

Posttest 
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5     .      . 
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* 

9 

10 

11 

12...- 

11 

Total... 

31 

37 

6 

Jack  L.  Tatlor, 
Title    I    Administrator,    OkWioma    De- 
partment of  Education. 

Dknvkr,  Colo., 
January  23, 1970. 
Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Chairman,  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,   Washing- 
ton, D.C.: 
Regarding  achievement  of  title  one  partlp- 
ipants  in  reading  program,  over  8,000  pupils 
were  pre  and  poet  'tested  in  reading  programs. 
Of  that  number.  6,744  scored  below  26  per- 
centile on  the  pre  test  but  only  4,624  scored 
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below  thai  level  on  post  tests— a  reduction 
of  14  percent  The  sanie  pupils,  grades  1-13, 
improved  their  average  readings  by  3  7  stand- 
ard scores,  or  over  half  of  a  full  grade  in 
grade  — placement  above  expectancy  In 
grades  1-6.  the  reading  improvement  of  par- 
ticipants was  3  3  scores,  or  nearly  a  full  grade, 
in  grade  placement  Note:  5  standard  scores 
correlate  wi;h  one  full  grade  in  grade  place- 
ment 

FHANKFORT     KENTrCKV 

January  22    1970 
C.*flL    D     PlRKINS 

Ciiai  tnan  Education  and  Labor  CofntniHei- 
US  Hou.te  of  K.'prfvcFitofii  (••.■  Wuv/i- 
uigtoti  DC 
Children  In  Title  I  progranis  are  generally 
those  Children  one  or  more  grades  below  ex- 
pected level  Participants  average  from  4  of  a 
year  below  norm,  in  grade  one  to  two  years 
below  in  grade  nine  Changes  in  reading 
achievement  from  pretest  to  post  test  during 
FY  1969  Grades  13  24  percent  fewer  chil- 
dren achieving  in  lower  '<  according  to  na- 
tional norms  Grades  4  6  18  percent  fewer 
Children  Grades  7-9.  31  percent  fewer  chil- 
dren Reading  consultant  for  Dep'  of  Ed- 
ucation states  Definite  attitude  changes 
on  part  of  teacher  and  learner  are  evident 
Teachers  are  learning  how  to  attack  read- 
ing deficiencies  This  change  in  attitudes 
Is  substantiated  by  school  administrators 
throughout  State.  Children  screened  for  cause 
of  reading  deficiencies  have  received  correc- 
tive health  and  medical  services  More  data 
being  sent  bv  mall. 

John  H   Bacce. 
Director    Titlr  I  k:SEA    Kfuturk:/  Drpiirl. 
ment  ot  Eduratton 

BAi.TtMoar    Md 
Ca«i,  D    Pfrkins. 

US    House  0/  Rep'  ••'•ntatives. 
Washington.  D  C 

19  of  the  34  local  school  systems  in  Mary- 
land supplied  pre  poet  test  data  on  ESEA 
Title  I  participants  during  fiscal  year  1969 
Data  was  supplied  on  a  sampling  basis  for 
grades  2.  3  and  5.  where  we  placed  major 
emphasis  for  Title  I  funds  The  following 
results  are  significant  in  the  statewide  sam- 
plings In  second  grade  In  reading  compre- 
hension. 1.315  pupils  received  the  pre-test 
and  1.313  the  post-test  The  average  gain  was 
.70  for  each  month  of  paruclpauon  in  the 
pro-am  In  second  grade.  In  reading  vocab- 
ulary. 1  303  pupils  received  the  pre-test  and 
1.296  the  po6t-te«t  The  average  gain  was  76 
for  each  month  of  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram In  third  grade,  in  reading  compre- 
hension. 1..S68  pupils  received  the  pre-test 
and  1528  the  post-test  The  average  gain 
was  80  for  each  month  ot  participation  In 
the  program  In  tljird  grade,  in  reading 
vocabulary.  1  118  pupils  received  the  pre- 
test and  1.110  the  post-test  The  average 
gain  was  83  for  each  month  of  pwrtlclpa- 
tlon  in  the  program  In  a  special  program 
In  Baltimore  City  for  fifth  grade.  338  pupils 
In  a  remedial  reading  sample  showed  an 
average  gain  of  1  04  for  each  mouth  they 
participated  In  the  remedial  reading  progr.mi 
The  averages  indicated  above  reflect  sub- 
stantial gains  in  most  ot  the  local  educa- 
tional agencies  that  participated  In  Title  I 
Da  PtaaT  B  Williams. 
Director  of  Dinjton  of  Compensatory 
Urban  and  Supplementary  Program, 
Maryland  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

MONTCOMEKT.    AlA 

Cakl  D    Perkins, 

C'loirman,    Education    and    Labor    Commt'- 
tee.  U  S  House  of  Representatii  ?.«    Wa-t't- 
mgton.  D  C 
116   local   educational   agencies  spent   »7.- 

747.229  directly  on  Title  I  ESEA  reading  pro- 


grama  for  363.729  participants  Evaluation 
reports  Indicate  children  made  substantial 
progress 

Ernest  Stosi-state. 
Superintendent  of  Eduration 

LiNioLN    Neb* 
Hon    Carl  D    PtRKiNS 

C'lairiJian.  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
US.  House  of  Representatives.  Wasli- 
tngton,  D  C 
L.ist  years  Title  I  prugranis  studv  involved 
10  162  students  representing  159  different 
communities,  who  had  been  given  a  standard- 
ized reading  test  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  school  year  Instead  of  focusing  the 
average  gain  of  the  gr  -up.  Individual  student 
gains  were  eXiLnilned  Of  the  10.162  students, 
2.493.  or  24  5  per  cent,  were  Identified  who 
had  pre-test  scores  below  grade  level  and 
poet  test  scores  at  or  abt)ve  grade  level  Note 
this  represenu  a  gain  of  more  than  one  year 
and  that  these  students  are  now  at  their  ap- 
propriate grade  level  In  addition.  2577.  or 
25  3  per  cent  of  the  students  were  Identified 
who  had  made  more  than  one  years  gain  but 
were  sUll  below  grade  level  Thus  5072,  or 
49  8  per  cent,  of  the  10  182  students  gained 
one  year  or  more  during  the  school  year  pro- 
grams Gains  such  as  these  are  certainly  testi- 
mony to  the  education  of  Title  I  teachers  and 
the  application  of  the  participants  These  re- 
sults are  more  impressive  when  you  consider 
that  60  per  cent  of  the  participants  based  on 
a  40  per  cent  sample  had  Intelligence  quo- 
tieii'^  le-^.^  than  IIM) 

Robert  E    Dyke. 
Chief.  ESEA   Program  < 

Lawrence  Vontz. 
Dhictor     Title    I    Sibraska    Departmerit   of 

Education 

SANr.\   Fe    N    Mex 

Caki.     D      PlRKI.NS. 

C'lairmoFt.  Education  and  Labor  Committer. 
U  S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Waslimgton   D  C 

Subject  your  request  regarding  remedial 
reading  program  achievement  title  I  Page  12 
New  Mexico  Annual  Title  I  Evaluation  Re- 
p<jrt  FY  1969  states  ten  percent  title  I  read- 
ing prognuns,  comparing  compatible  pre-  and 
post-test  data,  show  approximately  fourteen 
percent  decrease  In  number  students  scoring 
in  lower  tenth  percentile  based  on  national 
norms,  and  Increase  In  number  of  students 
scoring  in  91st  p>ercentlle  Greatest  pupil 
gain  was  from  10  3  perecnt  to  16  percent 
student  scoring  In  the  2lst  to  30th  percentile 
range  Generally  the  greatest  gain  in  reading 
achievement  was  in  second,  third,  and  fourth 
grades  On  pre  tests  89  5  percent  of  students 
scored  below  50th  percentile,  while  on  post 
tests  only  81  4  percent  scored  below  50th 
per''entl!e 

T    DijNALD  Harvey. 
Coordinator,  Title  I  ESEA 
By   B    L     Captdion. 
Coordinator   of   Compensatory   Educa- 
tion,   Neu:     MeZHO     Department    of 
Education 

Pierre.  S  Dak 
Hon     Carl   D    Perkins 

CUairman.  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
U  S    House  of   Representatiies, 
Wa.^hington,  D  C 

The  fiscal  year  1969  title  I  e\.iluailon  re- 
ports reveals  extra  assistance  given  to  chil- 
dren through  remedial  reading  classes 
showed  average  education  achievement  from 
three  standardized  tests  as  follows  grades 
one  through  three  83  average  grade  equiva- 
lent, grades  four  through  six  8  average  grade 
equivalent,  grades  seven  through  nine  9 
average  grade  equivalent 

LTNDON  M    LOKEN. 

Coordinator  of   Title   I    ESEA    State 
Departtnent    of    Public    Instruction 


SPtlNCrlXLO,  lix. 
Carl  D    Perkins. 

C/iair»iian.  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
US.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC 

481  respondents  to  title  I  evaluation  out 
of  639  responding  indicate  significant  gain 
on  national  norms  In  Reading  when  given 
pre-  and  post-tests  Am  sending  details  by 
special  delivery. 

Noah  S  Neace, 
Director,   Title   I,   ESEA,   Office   Of   the 
Superintendent    of    Public    Instruc- 
tion. Springfield,  111 

Jai  K>>oN,  Miss. 

Cai.I.     D      PkHKl.SS 

C'lainiiau.  Commiilce  on  Education  and 
Labor.  V  S  House  of  Representative-^, 
Wa^limyton.  D  C 

In  reply  to  your  request  for  data  regarding 
aclilevement  of  title  1  participants  In  re- 
medial reading  programs,  we  respectfully 
submit  following  findings;  FY  1967 — State- 
wide finding-  general  achievement,  primarily 
Influenced  by  reading. 

Grade  2  -Of  183  children  scoring  lowest 
quartlle  on  nationally  standardized  test  at 
beginning  of  school  year.  13  advanced  to  next 
highest  quiiTtlle  at  end  of  school  year. 

Grade  4  Of  200  children  In  lowest  quartlle, 
21   advanced  to  next  highest  quartlle. 

Grade  6 — Of  587  children  in  lowest  quartlle 
Ui5  advanced  to  next  highest  quartlle. 

Grade  8  Of  700  children  In  lowest  quartlle 
2.'i6   advanced   to   next   highest   quartlle. 

FY  ll»68 — In  East  Tallahatchie  school  dis- 
trict, Charleston.  511  elementary  children 
during  3  month  period  had  average  reading 
level  increase  of  2  7  months  (At  no  time  la 
past  had  any  of  these  children  made  normal 
progress  at  any  grade  level) 

f-y  1969 — In  Attala  County  School  Dis- 
trict. Kosciusko,  178  elemenUry  children 
during  12-month  period  had  average  rending 
level  gain  of  14  years  One  child  entered 
remedial  reading  program  as  a  non-reader 
and  reached  a  42  level  at  end  of  period 
Children  enrolled  at  beginning  of  period 
were  more  than  two  years  below  national 
norms  In  reading 

In  Blloxl  separate  school  district,  Blloxi. 
191  elementary  children  during  nine  month 
period  had  avera4je  reading  level  gain  of  .9 
years  These  children  at  beginning  of  period 
were  reading  more  than  one  year  below  grade 
level 

These  findings  generally  Illustrate  findings 
in  most  districts  conducting  reading  pro- 
gr.ims  under  title  I. 

W   L.  Hearn, 
Coordinator.    Title    /,   ESEA.    Missusippi 
State  Department  of  Education. 

Albany,  NY. 
Carl  D    Perkins. 

Chairman,  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
US  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, D  C 

Tlie  highest  percentage  of  New  York  State's 
title  1  programs  is  In  reading,  and  the  re- 
medial aspect  of  such  programs  receives  the 
major  emphasis  at  the  elementary  level. 

A  sample  of  the  State  s  children  classified 
as  below  minimum  competence  In  reading  at 
the  third  grade  level,  residing  In  cities  (New 
York  City  data  are  not  included  because  the 
"strike  "  prevented  offering  a  full  year  aca- 
demic program)  and  fitting  the  definition  of 
ESEA  title  I  ellglbles  was  examined  with  a 
standardized  test  at  the  beginning  and  the 
ending  of  the  1968-69  academic  year. 

A  review  of  the  data  indicates  that  not 
only  did  the  average  child  (after  a  one  year 
period  1  score  above  the  minimum  compe- 
tence level,  but  averaged  In  ezceas  of  a  60 
percent  test  score  gain.  F^l^ther  data  will 
ht  needed,  but  It  would  appear  at  this  time 
that  the  "hard  core"  cases  may  either  be, 
not  falling  behind: 
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A— As  rapidly  as  was  previously  felt 

B — At  all. 

Supportive  of  the  current  thrust  toward 
the  Improvement  of  reading  achievement 
in  the  State's  deprived  urban  areas,  reports 
1)1  two  specific  programs  lor  the  1968-69 
school  year  follow: 

One  city  school  district  reported  that  for 
a  7-inonth  period  584  third  grade  students 
made  an  average  gain  of  12  months  In  read- 
ing achievement;  617  fourth  graders  made 
an  average  gain  of  9  months;  577  fifth  grad- 
ers and  414  sixth  graders  made  a  gain  ol 
10  months. 

Another  urban  school  district  studied  the 
gains  made  by  330  students  from  grade  two 
in  1965  through  grade  five  In  1969.  Although 
the  group  average  was  below  grade  level 
at  the  second  grade,  it  exceeded  the  average 
of  the  Fifth  Grade  In  word  knowledge  skills. 
Irving  Ratchick, 
Assistant  Commissioner. 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 
Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Chairmxin  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
VS.  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, DC: 
1968-69  data  concerning  reading  progress  of 
North  Dakota  title  1  children  follows.  A  sam- 
pling of  38  LEA  evaluationa  was  analyzed, 
Involving  1095  participants,  or  14  percent. 
Average  gain  for  participants  was  nearly  the 
equivalent  of  one  grade  level  (.97)  using  na- 
tional forms.  Largest  gains  were  made  by 
the  lowest  pretest  group  Indicating  more 
concentrated  effort  with  these  pupils.  Aver- 
age grade  equivalency  gains  of  grades  1 
through  0  respectively  were  .68,  .93,  .93,  .97, 
.67,  .90,  1.16,  1.07,  and  1.07. 

Wabren  Peoerson, 

Title  I  Coordinator. 

Jefferson  City,  Missouri. 
Carl  D.  Perkins. 

Charman.  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
VS.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Pursuant  to  your  request  for  remedial 
reading  data  under  Title  I,  ESEA: 

The  total  number  of  public  school  stu- 
dents receiving  concentrated  remedial  read- 
ing instruction  under  Title  I,  ESEA,  was 
46.320  for  regular  year  and  16,402  for  summer. 
There  were  3,097  non-public  school  students 
participating. 

The  following  school  district  reports  re- 
Beet  success  of  title  I  remedial  reading  pro- 
gram: 

St.  Loula  City:  In  grades  6-8,  in  eleven 
achools  with  2,636  Title  I  students,  the  mean 
gain  based  on  achievement  tests  was  1.4 
years.  These  same  children  had  In  years  be- 
fore averaged  about  eight  months  gain. 

Slkeston:  "The  project  objective  of  im- 
proving performance  on  standardized  tests 
was  accomplished  by  enough  children  that 
34  children  of  the  group  (188 — grades  2-5) 
could  be  dismissed  from  special  reading 
classes." 

P.   J     NtWELL,  Jr., 

Assistant  Commissioner,  Division  of 
Instruction.  State  Department  of 
Education 

TOPEKA,  Kams 

Carl  D  Perkins, 

Chairman,  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
U.S.  House  of  Representative!, 
Washington,  DC: 

Remedial  reading  program  constituted 
major  thrust  title  I  project  in  Wichita. 
Target  schools  located  In  low  Income  areas. 
Students  selected  were  those  not  having 
gained  sufficient  ability  In  reading  to  suc- 
ceed in  classwork  requiring  reading.  3,070 
students  enrolled  in  grades  1  to  9  partic- 
ipated. Considering  length  of  time  from 
pre-test  to  post-test,  average  gain  should 
be  .7  of  grade  level.  OateB-Mcainltie  test 
results  show:    gains  in  pupils  instructional 


grade  level  range  from  .8  to  1.8:  gains  in 
pupils  Independent  reading  grade  levels 
ranged  from  .6  to  1.4.  All  students  made 
more  than  average  growth  in  instructional 
reading  grade  levels,  with  successively  small- 
er gains  shown  for  independent  reading 
grade  levels. 

On  statewide  basis,  three  objectives  test  — 
Iowa  basic  skills.  California  achievement 
(reading).  Oates-McGlnltle  reading,  given 
to  4.658  remedial  reading  students.  Pretest 
was  given  in  Sept.  and  the  posttest  was  ad- 
ministered the  following  May.  Quartlle 
ranges:  first  quartlle.  1  to  24  percent:  2nd 
quartlle.  2^  to  i'r  percent:  third  quartlle, 
50-74;  4th  quartlle,  75-100.  38.2  percent  ol 
the  students  advanced  1  quartlle  In  percent- 
age rank  between  pretest  and  post  test 
administration.  Under  normal  Instructions 
procedures,  students  seldom  advance  a  quar- 
tlle rank.  Tests  results  justify  remedial  read- 
ing program, 

Henry  Parker. 
Title  I  Director,  Kansas  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

HONOLt'LU 

Hon.  Carl  D.  Pe«kin8, 

Chairman,  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.: 

Remedial  reading  projects  showing  signifi- 
cant gains  per  pupil  in  Hawaii.  Halawa  Ele- 
mentary School,  40  pupils  grades  2  through 
6,  criteria  used  In  selecting  participants  one 
to  two  years  below  grade  level  in  reading. 

Average  child  was  achieving  at  .5  grade 
gain  per  year.  Comparison  of  pre  and  poet 
test  scores  show  participating  pupils  gained 
one  year  growth  In  reading  during  the  year 
they  were  in  tms  class.  WaUuku  Elementary 
School,  26  pupils  In  grades  1,  2,  and  3,  com- 
parison of  pre  and  post  test  scores  reveal  an 
average  gain  of  .8  year  per  child.  Interval 
between  pre  and  poat  tests  was  6  months. 
Hilo  reading  clinic  105  pupils  In  grades  3 
to  7  dlagnoaed,  69  pupils  treated.  Average 
gain  for  each  child  was  2.8  months  of  prog- 
ress In  his  reading  for  each  month  that  he 
attended  the  reading  clinic. 

Clabxncs  Magumotoya, 
Director  Federal  Programs 

Hartford,  Connecticci. 
Carl  D.  Perkins. 

Chairman,  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
V,S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Standardized  reading  test  results  for  5.- 
219  children  who  received  title  one  program 
services  showed  a  reading  rate  of  gain  per 
year  of  1.1  years  based  on  national  norma- 
tive data.  A  title  one  evaluation  report  sup- 
porting the  above  statement  has  been  for- 
warded by  mall. 

Alexandes  J.  Plante, 
Chief.  Bureau  of  Continuing  Education. 

Salem,  Oregon 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 
Chairman,  Educotton  I^bor  Commiffer, 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Approximately  225  school  districts  in  Ore- 
gon which  received  Title  One  ESEA  funds  in 
FY  1969.  or  81  percent  of  all  eligible  Oregon 
school  districts,  conducted  reading  activity 
as  a  total  or  significant  part  of  their  title 
one  project.  69  percent  of  all  title  one  funds 
used  during  FY  1969  were  spent  for  Instruc- 
tional activity  m  reading.  Achievement  re- 
port from  all  school  districts  conducting 
special  title  one  project  showed  the  follow- 
ing results: 

Mean  percentiles  for  project  pupils  moved 
from  29.9  on  the  pretest  to  36.8  on  the  post 
test. 

The  medium  percent  title  moved  from  28.3 
on  the  pretest  to  36.4  on  the  post  test. 

The  mode  percentiles  moved  from  20  29  on 
the  pretest  to  80-39  on  the  post  test. 


The  percentile  gains  indicating  positive 
growth  as  a  result  of  the  title  one  ESEA 
compensatory   education   project. 

Jack  Gbossnickle, 
Title   I  Evaluation   Coordinator.   Ore- 
gon Board  of  Education. 

Helena.  Mont 
Hull.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Chairman,  Education  and  LabO'  Comfiittee, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC: 

Referring  to  January  21  For  Ssca".  ytar 
1968.  reading  achievement  tests  given  by  leas 
to  3116  kindergarten  through  grade  twelve 
title  1  participants  shows  that  a  total  of  191 
pupils  advanced  from  below-the-50th-per- 
centlle  on  a  pretest  to  above-the-50th-per- 
centile  on  a  post  test. 

The  greatest  number  of  pupils.  273,  moved 
out  of  the  0-to-25th-percentlle  category  to 
other  percentile  categories. 

The  most  significant  net  increases,  91 
pupils,  occurred  In  the  51st-to-65th-per- 
centlles  category  and  46  pupils  In  the  76th- 
to-85th-percentile  category. 

For  fiscal  year  1969.  83  projects  or  58  per- 
cent of  all  title  I  regular  school  term  projects 
had  reading  as  a  compwnent.  The  results  of 
reading  programs  were  evaluated  In  a  num- 
ber of  ways  by  the  least  using  a  variety  of 
standardized  tests.  Montana  has  no  state- 
wide testing  program;  thus  the  sea  has  no 
authority  to  recommend  or  discourage  the 
use  of  or  demand  the  use  of  any  specific 
test.  However,  9  projects  In  which  the  Nel- 
son-Denny reading  test  was  used  for  pretest 
and  posttest  evaluation  purposes  were  se- 
lected for  comparative  analysis.  This  analysis 
shows  that  there  was  a  median  rate  of  gain 
of  10  percentiles. 

State  agency  considers  title  I  programs 
with  reading  components  essential  to  raising 
the  level  of  educational  attainments  of  dis- 
advantaged students  participating  In  ESEA 
title  I. 

Ralph  G.  Hat, 

Coordinator. 
Dean   M.   Llndahl, 
Supervii,or,  Office  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.  Helena, 
Mont. 

Baton  Rouge.  La 
Cael  D.  Perkins, 

Chairman,  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
V.S.    House    of    Representatives,    Wash- 
ington, D.C: 
During  the  1968-69  school  year  a  total  ot 
101,957    children    were   Involved    In    title    1, 
ESEA  reading  programB   In   Louisiana   at   a 
total  cost  of  ♦3,993.081.  During  this  9  month 
period  there  has  been  an  average  grade  level 
improvement   of    1.3.    66    of    Louisiana's   66 
school  systems  participated  In  title  1  read- 
ing programs.  Reading  improvement  is  listed 
by  Louisiana  educators  as  the  greatest,  single 
educational  need. 

E.  E.  Davis,  Jr., 
State  Administrator,  Federally  Assisted 
Programs  Section,  Louisiana  State  De- 
partment of  Education 

Cakl  D.  Perkins, 

Chairman  of  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee, U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C: 

Approximately  1,100  students  are  currently 
being  served  by  a  Title  I  remedial  reading 
project.  A  standardized  reading  test  for 
school  years  1967-68  and  1968-69.  showed 
the  following  average  grade  level  gains: 

1967-68:  Grade  3—1.3;  Grade  4—1.8;  Grade 
5 — .3;  Grade  6 — .3;  Grade  7 — .6;  Grade  8 — .5; 
Grade  9 — 8;  Grade  10—9;  Grade  11— .9; 
Grade  12—8. 

1968-69:  Grade  3—1.1;  Grade  4 — 17;  Grade 
5 — .8;  Grade  6—1.0;  Grade  7—1.0;  Grade  8— 
.6;  Grade  9 — 1.1;  Grade  10—7;  Grade  11—9; 
Grade  12—7. 
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Other  indicatlon.s  of  Progress  children  s 
Interest  and  altitude  toward  reading  h.is  im- 
pro-.ed;  children  come  W  the  reading  classes 
with  enthusiasm  and  are  reliuwnt  to  leave; 
children  work  attentively  and  Independently 
in  reading  cUusses;  and  children  re.id  an  .uer- 
.ige  or  30  to  50  boots  each  year,  a  gain  of 
UH3  .  . 

If  additional  information  is  required,  please 
ad\  ise. 

Mrs   Patricia  V   Potteb. 
Ad"i\n\slrator   Federal   Programs,  Guam 
D-pa  tfiu'U      of     Education.     Agana, 
Ouatn. 

State  or  Florida. 

DtPARTMk.NT  or  EUfCATION. 

Tallanassee.  January  22.  1970. 
Hon   Carl  D   Pjrkins. 

Chairrtan.  Hducatiun  and  Labor  Committee, 
HoiLse  c/  Rfpriscntatnes.  V  S  Congress, 
Wushirigton.  D  C 

In  response  to  your  Inquiry  of  January  22, 
1970,  you  vkUl  And  attached  sigiuf.cant  data 
on  a  uine  percent  sample  of  ESE.\  Title  I 
participants  in  remedial  reading  programs 
during  the  1968   1969  program  year  in  Florida 

Part  of  this  data  was  derived  from  material 
sent  to  the  Office  of  EducatU.n  by  our  office 
as  part  of  the  required  annual  evaluation 
Our  report  was  sent  to  the  Division  of  Com- 
pensatory   Education    December    1.    1969 

Hopefully,  you  are  well  aware  of  the  difficul- 
ty in  providing  the  type  of  hard  data  which  Is 
so  greatly  needed  by  people  like  yourself  who 
are  struggling  so  admirably  to  support  the 
typ)*s  of  program  which  ESEA  provides  The 
Office  of  Education  and  the  states  are  still 
struggling  to  establish  data  which  reflects  the 
true  impact  of  Title  I  ESEA  If  you,  and  many 
others  could  'see"  and  "feel"  the  difference 
that  Is  made  In  classrooms  and  In  the  at- 
titudes of  participating  children  parents  and 
professionals  that  is  observed  by  those  of  us 
Involved  directly  In  the  program  there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  the  continued  need  for  mas- 
sive support  for  the  programs  launched  by 
Title  I 

Please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  our  office 
directly  for  further  Information  Please  call 
Richard  Curtis,  Evaluation  Consultant  Bu- 
reau of  Planning  and  Coordination,  Division 


of  Elementarv  and  Secondary  Education,  De- 
partment of  Education,  Tallahassee,  Florida. 
32304    (Phone  599  5153). 

We  appreciate  your  inquiry  and  greatly 
support  the  efforts  you  are  making  in  our 
behalf 

Sincerely. 

John  H  Wjikei.er, 
Coordtnator.  £if.4   Title  I  Federal-State 
Kelatton^ 

The  State  of  Florida  has  provided  the  fol- 
l"\Mng  significant  data,  based  on  a  9  sample 
of  ESEA  Title  I  participants  in  remedial 
reading  prngrams  which  had  boon  conducted 
during  the  196B  69  school  program  year  in 
Florida 

ALL   PARIICIP4NTS   IH    IITU    I    RiAltING   PKuGRAMS 
SIANDAKO  ACMUViWtNf  Itil 


Pretest 


Pojttest 


60th  to  691*1  percentile. 
701h  10  79th  percentile. 
gOth  to  89th  percentile. 

9irth  10  99tn  ijerceniile. 


Total 


Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

473 
IDU 
78 
72 

10 

? 

l.b 

1.5 

W6 
191 
lUl 
27 

1? 

4 

2.1 

.8 

4.8U  . 

4.839  .. 

ViTROPOLITAN  ACHIlVtWEM  TtST 
Pretest 


PosttesI 


Pretest 


Poslttst 


Num-        Per- 

b«r        cent 

in  band 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 
)n  band 

9th  perc*nlile  and  below 
letn  10  ISth  petceiilile  _ 
2\jin  10  ^9lh  pe(cenlile._ 
30th  10  39lh  pe(Lenliie._ 
40th  to  49th  percentile  _. 
both  to  b9th  percentile.. 
60th  to  b9th  percentile.. 
7Clh  to  79lh  percentile  _ 
8lih  lo  89in  (,eicerii]e._ 
9uth  to  99th  percentile.. 

Tatal 


870 

978 

8b2 

933 

b70 

617 

489 

MS 

410 

43!) 

386 

3tt 

47') 

MZ 

738 

404 

778 

328 

346 

33U 

b.914 


b.260 


9lh  percenti 
10th  lo  19th 
20th  to  79th 
30th  lo  J9th 
*oth  to  *9th 
both  lo  b9lh 
6r>th  lo  69th 
■^Oth  to  79th 
80th  to  89th 
90in  to  99lh 

TeW 


e  and  below., 
percentile. - 
p«rcentile_, 
percentile  _ 
percent  le  _ 
percentile... 
percentile_ 
percentile  _ 
percentile.  _ 
percentile  _ 


851 

331 

171 

142 

90 

69 

60 

37 

3d 

37 


46  8 
18  ? 
9  4 

1  8 
4  9 
3  8 
3  3 

2  1 

1  6 

2  1 


6'6 

1?^ 

209 

131 

8b 

79 

b9 

38 

26 

46 


38  3 
?0  4 
12  9 
8,  1 
b  3 
4  9 
3  I 
2  4 

1  6 

2  4 


1,111 


100      l.«15 


Note    Area     "eajnj    Repo'teJ  in  -Number  ani  percent  by 
percentile  birni 

GATtS-MacGINTIt  RtADING   TEST 


Pretext 

Posttest 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 

Mdt 

Nurr^ 
bet 

Per- 
cent 

9th  percentile  and  below 
lOin  to  19tn  percentile 
:Clh  lo  ?91h  percenti  e    , 
30th  to  39th  percenti, e   .  . 
«Otn  to  49th  perceniit* 
both  lo  b9th  percentile. .. 

1   «8 

1.  119 
600 
4«6 
297 
279 

23 

12 

10 
6 
6 

1,071 
982 

675 
563 

311 
352 

22 
20 

14 
12 
6 

] 

Note    Area  -Reading. 

St  vte  or  Delaware 
Department  of  Public  Instrvction, 

Z>otpr,  Del  ,  January  23,  1970. 
Hon    Carl  D    Perkins, 

Chairjrian.  Education  and  Labor  Committer, 
U  S.    House    0/    /Jeprejenfatirej,    House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr,  Perkins:    In  answer  to  your  re- 
quest for  Title  I  achievement  in  Delaware  I 
have  selected  results  from  one  school  district 
as  shown  by  pre  and  poet  tests    This  period 
covers   the    1968-69   school   year    Tlie   Infor- 
mation Is  enclosed. 

Please  be  aware  that  not  aJl  of  our  dlstrlcUs 
have  made  such  significant  gains  as  thoee 
shown. 

At  such  time  as  our  statewide  data  is  avail- 
able I  win  have  a  more  complete  assessment 
of  the  state  over-all  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  Corkle. 
Coordinator,  ESEA  Title  I 


Hi  CLARK  BEADING  READINESS  TESTS 
IGrade  1    Average  gam  m  months  based  on  pre  and  post  t«stj—S  9— Total  test   Letter  Syrntds.  concepts.  *uif!  >.»mbols| 

METROPOLITAN  ACHItVtMENT  TESTS 


Word 

ncognition 

Word  dis- 
crimination 

Reading 

Renurtis 

Word          Word  dis- 
recognition        crimination 

Reading             Retntrkl 

Grade  2:  Average  gam  in  nMjnthi 
based  on  pia  and  post  tests. 

Grade  3    A»erjge  lain  m  months 
based  on  pre  and  post  tests. 

Crade  4   Avvrare  p  n  in  months 
based  on  pre  and  pcsl  'es's. 

4.1 

3  6 
9  6 

5.7 

8  6 

9  4 

5.3 

9.  b 

10  7 

Primarr  1 

baileir 
Primary  II 

battery 
Elementary 

batlery 

Grade  5   Average  earn  in  months 
based  on  pie  and  post  tests. 

Grade  6    Average  gain  in  months 
based  on  pre  and  post  tests. 

2.7 
.5 

3.0 
M 

13    Intermediate 
battery 
partial. 

1  3           Do. 

CARSON  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT-NEVADA 

Grade  1 

Grade  2                                    Crade  3 

Grade  4 

Grade  5 

form  and  test 

Pretest 

PosttesI 

Pretest             Pesttett               Pretest 

Postteat 

Pretest 

Posttest 

Pretest               Po 

ttest 

language  arts  and  noid  mtaniag... 

2  1                   2. 1                   7  « 

2. 2                    tZ                    2  5 

1  9                    2  0                    2  7 

2  0                    2.  d                    3  2 
2. 2                    2. 4                    11 

3.2 
2.1 

3.9 
3.1 

4.4 

42 

4.( 
4.1 

4  6 

Paiijrjph  nneaninf 

4  « 

Vocabulary              , 

Spelling                 

2.9 
H 
3  2 

4  3 
2.7 
14 

4.« 

3.6  ... 

5.4 

4  5 

Word  study  skills 

Language                   

3.5 

4.C 

4  7 

Not*.  Results  al  Stanford  adueventent  tests  admiaistered  as  ptetest  (May  1969)  and  Posttest  (August  1969)  tor  grades  1-5.  Reported  In  mean  grade  e^uiiraltnti. 
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CLARK  COUNTY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT-NEVADA 


Test 


N     Grade 


Pr»- 

tMt 


iKt 


Grade  and  percentiles 


Number  of  students  scoring 

at  or  below  percentile 
according  to  natioMi  norms 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Metropolitan  readiness 
tests. .  . 

Lee-Clark  reading  test. 

Lee-Clark  frrst  reader . . 

Lee-Clark  first  reader.. 

California  reading  test 
(Comp) ... 

California  reading  test 
(total  battery) 


14 
16 
11 
5 


12 


1 

1 

2  3 

4-6 


42.8    Grades: 


2L4 
29.8 


20.4 
40.2 
40.9 


46     '3.47        13.88 
4  6      >3.40        >3.8S 


'  Mean  grade  equivalent 

Note    Results  of  various  reading  tests  administered  as  pre- 
proiecl  and  postpioject  tests  lor  grades  1-6.  Reported  as  test 

means 


Grade    Test  administered 


Pretest       Posttest 


3  4 Reading  comprehension..      .        27.40  30.60 

3-4 Reading  vocabulary 22.80  24.80 

5 Total  comprehension  subtest,.        20.67  21.66 


Note:  Results  of  Stanford  diagnostic  reading  tests  admin- 
istered as  preproiect  and  postproject  tests  for  grades  3  5, 
Reported  as  means. 

NYE  COUNTY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT-  NEVADA 


Mean  grade  equivalent 


Grade 


N 


Pretest 


Posttest 


19 

2.4 

3.7 

3.9 

4  4 

4.7 

3.3 

3.5 

3.6 

4.0 

4.3 

5.0 

Note:  Results  of  Stanford  diagnostic  reading  test  admin- 
istered as  Pretest  (March  1969)  and  Posttest  (May  1969)  for 
grades  3  8. 

PERSHING  COUNTY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT-NEVADA 


Grade 


10 
4 


Pretest 


9.7 
45.7 
51.1 


12 

7 


Posttest 


33.3 
71.5 
54.4 


Note:  Results  ol  Stanford  achievement  test  administered  *s 
pretest  (October  1968)  and  posttest  (April  1969)  for  grades  1-3. 
Reported  in  raw  scores. 


Grade  1 

Grade  2 

Grade  3 

Per- 
cen- 
tile 

Pre- 
test 

Post- 
test 

Pre- 
test 

Post- 
test 

Pre- 
test 

Post- 
test 

90 

1  .. 

4 
2 

■3 
4 

1 

? 

75 

1 

50 

3 

25 

15 

10 

io' 

I 

3 
8 

I  . 

1  . 

2  . 

2 

Note:  Number  of  students  taking  test  reported  above  who 
scored  at  or  below  percentiles  according  to  national  norms. 

WASHOE  COUNTY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT-NEVADA 

Results  of  Stanford  Achievement  Tests  for  word  and  paragraph 
meanings  administered  as  preproject  and  post-project  tests 
for  grades  4-6. 


Giade  and  percentiles 


Number  of  studenb  scoring 

at  or  below  percentile 
according  to  nationtl  iwrms 

Pretest  Posttest 


2 

35 

9 

45 

33 

59 

47 

27 

2S 

U 

45 

5 

90. 

75.. 

50.. 

25.. 

15.. 

10.. 
Grade  6: 

90  . 

75.. 

50.. 

25 
•      15.. 

10  . 


2 

15 

6 

31 

37 

54 

42 

34 

45 

21 

44 

12 

1 

■     4 

7 

40 

28 

48 

47 

29 

30 

6 

33 

6 

Statb  of  Wisconsin  Department 
OF  Public  Instkuction, 

Madison,   Wis.,  January  22.  1970. 

Title  I  Reaoimo  Achievement  Resttlts 

Sample:   66  programs;  4,460  pupils. 

Based  on  expected  gain  of  0.1  grade  equiva- 
lent for  each  month  of  Instruction  for  non- 
dlsadvantaged. 

Disadvantaged  above  expected  gain — 27 
schools:  2,597  pupils:  48.2%. 

Disadvantaged  below  expected  gain  but 
above  minimum  of  40%  exf>ected  gain — 23 
Bchcmls;  1,570  pupils;  41.1%. 

Disadvantaged  below  minim tmi  of  40%  ex- 
pected gain — 6  schools;  293  pupils;  10. 77^. 

[From  Kenneth  Orleser,  Coordinator,  Fed- 
eral Funds,  Administrative  Services,  De- 
partment of  Education,  State  of  Alaslca 
Department  of  Education] 

(1)  For  1963  rural  students  in  grades  4,  5, 
6,  7,  and  8  as  determined  by  the  Iowa  Test 
of  Basic  Skills,  the  composite  score  of  each 
grade  raised  from  the  19th  percentile  to  the 
37th  percentile.  Comparison  between  rural 
youth  grade  equivalent  scores  and  Iowa  Test 
of  Basic  Skills  for  I.Q.  range  of  90  to  99  show 
grades  4,  6  and  8  performed  slightly  above 
average  for  their  I.Q.  range. 

(2)  In  a  remedial  reading  program  for  boy 
students,  locally  designed  questionnaires  re- 
veal that  pupil  attitude  regarding  a  nvunber 
of  situations  Improved  36  to  67  percent  ac- 
cording to  a  parent  survey.  Seventy-five  per- 
cent of  the  pupils  felt  their  reading  had  im- 
proved and  teachers  noted  that  63  percent 
of  the  students  had  Improved  in  reading  ac- 
complishment and  attitude. 

(3)  In  a  prt>gram  with  318  students  the 
California  Reading  Test-Forms  W  and  X  were 
given.  The  standard  score  for  the  group  rose 
from  37  to  42  or  from  the  10th  percentile  to 
the  2l8t  percentile.  On  the  basis  of  pre  and 
poet  test  scores  the  mean  grade  placement 
rose  from  3.1  to  3.7.  This  group  for  the  time 
elapsed  rose  .2  grade  placement  above  what 
was  expected. 

(4)  The  Cooperative  Primary  Test.  Form 
A  was  given  to  25  students  at  the  beginning 
of  a  summer  program  and  Form  B  at  the 
conclusion.  Grade  one  averaged  a  gain  of  2.2 
percentiles;  grades  2  and  3  made  gains  of 
3.6  percentiles. 

(5)  On  the  basis  of  the  Iowa  Test  of  Basic 
Skills,  69  students  showed  reading  compre- 
hension gains  as  follows:  grade  4,  a  gain  of 
1.08;  grade  5,  a  gain  of  .87  and  grade  6,  a  gain 
of  .79.  The  average  gain  for  all  three  grades 
was  .90  which  was  interpreted  as  significant 
for  the  general  ability  of  the  group. 

(6)  In  a  reading  enrichment  program  In- 
volving 185  students  (K-12)  the  following 
gains  were  made  as  measured  by  standarlzed 
tests:  grades  0-12  showed  an  average  growth 
of  1.1  in  vocabulary  and  comprehension; 
grades  7-8  made  gains  of  2.0  in  comprehen- 
sion and  grades  3-6  gained  1.5  in  word  rec- 
ognition and  0.9  in  paragraph  meaning  for 
a  mean  grade  placement  growth  of  1.0. 


(7)  Based  on  results  of  the  California 
Reading  Test  25  students  out  of  332  that 
participated  in  a  remedial  reading  and 
teacher  aide  program  returned  to  regular 
classroom  Instruction. 

(8)  Fifty  students  participating  In  a  re- 
medial reading  program  showed  the  follow- 
ing gains  as  measured  by  the  California 
Reading  Test: 

Vocabulary. — Pre-test:  42  at  grade  level,  3 
above  grade  level.  Post  test:  27  at  grade 
level,  23  above  grade  level. 

Comprehension. — Pre-test:  36  at  grade 
level,  14  above  grade  level.  Post-test:  26  at 
grade  level,  24  above  grade  level. 

Average  grade  gain  1.21  vocabulary;  104 
comprehension. 

(9)  Slxty-slx  students  participating  in  a 
remedial  reading  and  basic  skills  program 
advance  one  year  In  grade  equivalent  as 
measured  by  the  California  Reading  Test. 
The  gain  was  greater  than  expected  as  pre- 
test data  showed  retardation  0.5  to  1.0  year. 

Response  of  Donald  L.   Crollet,  Supekin- 

TENDENT,    LANCASTES    CITT    SCHCXJLS,    SODTH 

Carolina,  January  26,  1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  1,865. 

What  is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  6,607  fcH'  the  report  period  ending 
November  20,  1969. 

What  was  the  amount  of  yotir  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $130,000,  1969  $119,000,  1970 
$125,896. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:    1970  $75,000,   1971   $75,000. 

In  your  judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  I  very  definitely  believe  that 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  these  children.  Without  the  use  of  these 
funds,  the  effectiveness  of  our  educational 
program  would  be  appreciably  limited. 

Do  you  regard  yotir  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Our  Title  I  programs  are  extremely 
effective  in  attacking  the  special  educational 
problems  experienced  by  our  educationally 
disadvantaged  children.  Such  programs 
should  be  (x>ntinued  and  expanded.  The  In- 
vestment would  be  financially  sound. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadeqtiate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Tour  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Comment :  The  multitude  of  diverse  educa- 
tional needs  experienced  by  the  educationally 
disadvantaged  are  identified.  One  of  our 
greatest  needs  is  an  adequate  financial  re- 
source with  which  the  implement  educa- 
tional programs  designed  to  have  a  positive, 
substantial  impact  on  meeting  these  needs. 

Response  of  A.  G.  Adamson,  Superintend- 
ent, Peoria  EIducational  Service  Region, 
Illinois,  January  26,  1970 
How  many   children   in   your  district  are 

benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 

under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 
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Answer:    4  28! 

What  Is  Oie  ADA  In  your  school  cllstxlct 
grades  K-12> 

Answer:    $36.955  46 

What  w.ia  the  Amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
prant   In  each   of  the  following   fiscal  years? 

Answer  1968  »6J9  378  50,  1969  $644  026  25, 
1970   »C)60,811  00 

Wh.it  additional  funds  if  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  prosranis  In 
fisci'.  yeur  11*70  o\er  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding^  In  Ilsral  yfixr  1971? 

Answer  1970  40  '  .  1971  60'-  (We  felt 
these  ihovild  be  placed  on  a  percentile  basis i 

In  your  Judgement,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Tlltc  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educitlonally  cllsadvant.iged 
children'' 

Answer    Very  definitely  so 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
prams  as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children  ■» 

Answer     Tes 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
That  inadequ.^'.e  funding  was  the  greatest 
obsuicle  111  '-iie  path  of  nu're  effectively  reach- 
ing the  dl.-advantaged  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effecuvely  utlllz*  eitra  fund.i 
conta.neil  in  the  HEW  Appropriation  BiU 
because  t!ie  funds  ,vre  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  C'  n- 
:emplH;ed  under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated 

Comment  We  especially  invr.e  aiiy  of  your 
representAiives  to  attend  our  programs  Also 
many  school  DUtrict  AdmlnUtraiors  are  very 
discouraged  m  the  funding  part  of  Title  I 
because  It  Is  so  late  In  their  school  year  to 
establish  a  budget  Ple.ise  consider  funding 
in  early  spring  so  that  school  Ad:nini.-.tralor3 
may  plan  accordingly 

RtSPONSE    or     OaILAND     R      UVKLT,     SVPEKIN- 

TENDFNT   Hampton  City  Schools.  Virginia 

Javvakt  26.  1970 

H..W  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA' 

Answer:  578 

What  13  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12'' 

Answer    29  775 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  yeari' 

Answer  1968  232  318  50.  1969  229  158  00. 
1970  189  364  00  Does  not  Include  Summer 
Program  which  la  to  be  proponed 

What  additional  funds  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs 
In  fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding'  In  fiscal  year  1971' 

Answer  1970  50  000  for  Summer  Day 
Camp    1971  250.000 

In  your  Judgment,  do  vou  believe  that  the 
title  I  programs  are  needed  •«  meet  the  spe- 
cial ne«ds  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children' 

Answer-    See   Attached   Sheet     Item   I 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children' 

Answer     See  AVached  Sheet.  Item  11 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
'hat  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated 

Comment:   See  Attached  Siheet.  Item  HI 


Yes,  definitely.  The  majority  of  these  chil- 
dren are  functioning  on  achievement  levels 
lower  than  their  more  affluent  peers    With- 


out such  programs  additional  special  person- 
nel and  necessary  materials  would  not  ha\e 
been  available,  and  desired  proMsums  f>r 
appropriate  grouping  Impotisible 

rTEM    11 

Ye'^.  the  programs  are  effective  as  admin- 
istered m  the  sU  Ulentllled  schCKils  Tliere 
is.  however,  no  continuity  in  the  program  if 
a  child  transfers  to  a  non-Title  I  school  due 
l.irgcly  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  concen- 
traied  poverty  areas  m  our  school  s>stem 
This  points  up  a  need  for  continued  help 
for  these  children  and  or  youth  regardless 
of  where  they  attend  school  An  expansion 
of  the  programs  should  be  considered  so  that 
disadvantaged  children  in  each  school,  how- 
ever few,  could  be  recipients  of  the  benefits 
although  the  scho<il  In  which  they  are  en- 
rolled does  not  qualify  percentagewise 
fTEM    iti 

Tliere  u  e\  idetice.  It  appears,  that  these 
lunds  have  been  misused  In  gl\en  areas 
This  should  not  mean  that  thcxse  systems 
which  adhere  to  the  guidelines  are  to  be 
deprived  of  funds  If  the  moneys  cannot  be 
properly  adminisiereil.  then  they  should  be 
withdrawn  Where  they  are  effectively  u.seU 
to  meet  the  neeJs  of  youth  in  accordance 
wrh  gUen  crlterl.i  then  they  should  not 
be  withdrawn 

RlsPONst   C'F   EMMfTT  T    STRIlKI^S^^     FfANK- 

HN    Spicial    Schooi.    DLSTiurr.    Frankmn. 

TTNN  ,  JANCAHV  26,  1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
luuler  Title  I  of  ESEA' 

Answer     1  ~t>8 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K   12' 

Answer    1  64,1 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  urant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years' 

Answer  1968  M7  156,  1969  »52  500.  1970 
»52  807 

What  additional  funds,  if  any,  cmild  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding'  In  fiscal  year  1971' 

Answer  If  forced  to  Integrate  completely 
before  a  sound  educational  program  Is  es- 
tablished a  new  building  Is  needed — Cost: 
one   to   one   and   one-half   million   dollars 

In  your  judgment,  do  you  believe  that 
the  Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  educationally  disad- 
vantaged children' 

Answer-  Yes,  and  at  the  same  time  It 
should  help  all  children  If  properly  ad- 
"i-nnfrrpcf 

Do  you  re<fard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams effective  In  meeting  special  education 
needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren ' 

Answer  Yes,  and  we  feel  that  It  is  help- 
ing all  children  but  the  programs  are  lim- 
ited 

Ri->cont  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated 

Comment .  To  clarify  what  I  mean  by 
Properly  Administered.  In  No  5  above  and 
why  No  6  Is  limifed,  I  offer  the  following 
statements  and  suggestions 

1  Ouldellne  restrictions 

2  Delay  In  appropriations 

3  Delay  In  getting  forms  In  the  hands  of 
schools   early   enough   to   make   good   plans 

4  Delay  In  getting  evaluation  forms  In 
time   to  adequately  evaluate   the  projects. 

5  This  ail  delays  approval  of  projects 
wi.lch    m   mrn   delays   the   total   program. 


This  adds  up  to  one  thing  We  are  forced 
by  these  delays  and  restrictions  to: 

Rush  the  planning,  limit  the  time,  and 
to  curtail  the  evahiatlon  of  the  projects  In 
order  to  get  the  greatest  benefit  from  the 
money  spent. 

Saint  Locjs  Public  Schools. 

January  20. 1970. 
H    n   CvRL  D  PfJiKlNS. 
Ra:;hitrn  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

DcAB  Congressman  Perkj.ns;  We  appreciate 
very  much  the  opportunity  to  respond  to  your 
questionnaire  regarding  the  effective  use  of 
Title  I  funds  In  St    Louis 

1  How  many  children  In  your  district  arc 
bt'iieflttlng  from  educ.itlcn  progr.iins  funded 
under  Title  I  of  E^EA  ' 

Title  I 

Enrolled  in  St   Louis  Public 

Schools  1(169-70:  £,tunatr^ 

R<K>ms  of  20  (99  rooms) 1.980 

Lincoln  High  School -  280 

Minl-grnnts 600 

Work-study   high  school 276 

Remedl.il  reading    .    2,68S 

From  liistnuth>ns  for  neglected  and 

delinquent   children 67 

Served  by  teacher  aides 7.050 

Study  learning  resource  centers —  4.930 

Vit-a-lunch 10.  8J'» 

In-siructional  and  audiovisual  ma- 
terials     - --  2,540 

Tol.il    31.237 

2  What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
gr.ides  K-12? 

An.swer     102.294. 

3  What  w.is  the  nmount  of  your  E.SE.A 
Title  I  grant  In  etich  of  the  following  fiscal 
v ears' 

Answer:  1968  $4,523,097.  1969  $4,299,849, 
1970  «3.926,736. 

4  What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  preseir 
level  of  funding'  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  Since  It  takes  lime  to  recruit  and 
train  a  competent  staff  we  would  only  ask 
for  about  double  our  presently  anticipated 
Title  I  appropriation  (4  million).  This  would 
mean  that  St.  Louis  could  have  effectively 
used  about  8  million  dollars  In  fiscal  year 
V.}10  B.ised  on  Title  I  eX[)endltures  of  8 
million  In  1970.  we  could  easily  use  15  mil- 
lion m  1971  Such  funds  would  be  spent  In  .1 
pri:>(jramed,  responsible  fashion  and  would 
begin  to  solve  the  multiple  problems  of 
children  The  child  with  many  problems 
needs  more  than  an  effective  program  of 
reading  but  must  have  social  service  work, 
enough  nutritious  food,  adequate  clothing, 
medical  help,  etc  .  if  the  reading  Instruction 
Is  to  do  him  any  good. 

5.  In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that 
the  Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  educationally  dlsadvan- 
Uiged  children? 

Answer  Yes  Sometimes  It  Is  difficult  to 
Imagine  how  the  present  problems  of  the 
public  schools  in  large  ciUea  could  get  any 
worse.  However,  there  Is  no  question  that 
the  schools'  ability  to  provide  education  for 
poor  children  would  be  less  without  Title  I 
In  St.  LouU  the  number  of  school  age  chil- 
dren receiving  Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
(ADC)  has  Increased  about  fifty  percent  in 
the  last  three  years  and  we  have  documented 
Uie  relationship  between  poverty  and  low 
achievement  in  our  schools.  Based  on  this 
Increase  In  numbers  of  poor  children  (22.000 
to  30.000)  the  city  schools  could  b«  ex- 
pected to  have  dropped  an  average  of  six 
months  or  more  In  tested  pupil  achieve- 
ment The  fact  that  the  schools  have  not 
only  failed  to  show  a  lowered  achievement 
level,  but  have  actually  demonstrated  a 
small  gain,  may  be  attributed  directly  to  the 
beneficial  effects  of  Title  I. 
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a.  Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grama  aa  effecUve  In  meeUng  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes.  We  have  steadily  monitored 
our  programs,  analyzed  their  deficiencies  and 
.strengths  and  worked  to  Improve  them.  In- 
effective ones  were  culled  out.  At  this  point, 
we  are  satisfied  that  our  Title  I  projects  are 
doing  an  effective  Job.  Again,  with  additional 
lunds  we  could  accomplish  much  more. 

7.  Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  ApproprlaUon 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
11  nd  are  not  reaching  the  dlEadviuitaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Answer;  Without  a  doubt  inadequate 
tuuding  is  a  grave  problem  if  we  are  sincere 
about  our  commitment  to  provide  equality 
of  educrtUonal  opportunity.  The  education 
of  children  from  seriously  deprived  homes 
requires  at  least  the  level  of  expenditure 
now  made  in  the  more  favored  suburban 
schools.  Less  than  a  mile  from  St.  Louis 
city  schools  are  schools  which  st>eud  in  ex- 
cess of  $1500  per  year  per  child.  This  amount 
Is  for  children  who  started  life  with  every 
Imaginable  advantage.  The  city  schools  ex- 
jjend  about  half  this  amount  per  pupil  on 
children  with  every  imaginable  problem. 
Fvinds  to  bring  the  expenditure  for  city  chil- 
dren up  to  suburban  averages  must  come 
from  outside  the  city  Itself.  Declining  tax- 
able wealth  in  the  city  makes  it  Impossible 
to  find  the  necessary  funds  locally. 

I  would  challenge  the  critics  who  say  that 
schools    cannot    effectively    use    the    funds. 
^  About     the     only     educational     experiment 

3  which  has  not  been  tried  Is  to  provide  suf- 

X  ficlent  funding  to  provide  an  adequate  edu- 

cation for  city  children.  I  would  suggest  that 
we  experiment  by  providing  city  schools  with 
as  much  money  per  child  as  the  more  afflu- 
ent suburbs  do. 

Again.  I  would  like  to  thank  you  and  your 
excellent  committee  for  your  dedication  to 
a  better  educated  America.  If  we  can  provide 
additional  information  to  you  at  any  time 
we  would  consider  It  a  privilege  to  do  so. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WM.     KOTTMETni, 

Superinfendent   of   Schools. 

Response  or  Pabkxr  E.  Richards,  PocatixjjO 

School   District   No.   25,   Idaho,  January 

26.  1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  3,370. 

What  Is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  11.741  total  enrollment  January 
15.  1970. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  foUowlng  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1908  $124,075.  1969  $114,827,  1970 
$101,637. 

What  additional  funds.  IX  any,  oould  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programa  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  19717 

Answer:  1970  $300,000.  1971  •200.000. 
This  Is  a  rough  estimate.  We  would  like  to 
add  severed  programa  to  our  ciurlculum  for 
these  children,  but  have  had  to  cut  some  due 
tu  reduced  funding. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programa  are  needed  to  meet  the 
bpecial  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer :  Yes.  our  average  per  pupil  ezpend- 
Iture  for  1969  was  $398.76  and  the  Title  I 
funds  are  definitely  needed  to  help  the  edu- 


cationally disadvantaged  children.  Without 
them  we  would  have  to  eliminate  some  ee- 
sentlal  programs  for  these  children. 

Do  you  regard  yotir  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educaUonally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yea.  we  have  been  able  to  offer 
special  help  for  many  children  through  the 
ESEA  Title  I  program.  This  help  will  not 
be   possible   without   this    program. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  lunds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comments:  Title  I  funds  have  not  been 
misdirected  in  our  District.  Our  biggest  prob- 
lem is  still  Inadequate  funding.  We  have 
proposed  several  other  programs  but  have 
dropped  them  due  to  lack  of  funding.  Al- 
most 100  percent  of  our  funds  have  been 
spent  for  service  to  children.  Very  little  for 
materials  and  equipment. 

Response  op  John  Rojas.  Director,  Multi- 
County  Program  roB  Migratory  Children, 
CALjroRNtA,  January  26,  1970 
How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 
Answer:  4,451. 

What  Is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  ADA — 76,006  (Enrollment).  En- 
compasses 50  school  districts  In  the  Multi- 
County  Program  for  Migratory  Children,  a 
component  of  the  California  Plan  for  the 
Education  of  Migrant  Children. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 
Answer:    1968   $1,193,900.    1969    $1,089,583, 
1970  $938,968. 

What  additional  funds,  if  any,  could  you 
effecUvely  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 
Answer:  1970  $50,000,  1971  $75,000. 
In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Title  I  funds  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  school  districts  to  provide  supple- 
mental educational  services  of  a  compre- 
hensive nature  to  meet  the  varied 
and  complex  educational  needs  of  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  children. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Title  I  programs  are  proving 
highly  effective  In  meeting  the  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bin  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  Please  be  assured  Title  I  funds 
have  not  been  misdirected  and  are  effectively 
reaching  educationally  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. Instructional  services  and  health,  nu- 
tritional and  counseling  services  have  been 
expanded  to  better  meet  the  special  needs  of 
disadvantaged  children,  who  are  experienc- 
ing success  for  the  first  time. 


Response  or  Earl  W.  Anderson,  Minnesota. 
January   26.    1970 
How  many  children  In  your  district   are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 
Answer:  1,020. 

What  Is  the  AD.A  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  1.020.  Unusual — but  we  have  a 
study  center  built  by  ESEA  funds.  Special 
program  for  summer  school — approximately 
200. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  follov^ing  fiscal  years? 
An3^^•er:    1968   $21,000,    1969    $19,000.    1970 
$25,000. 

What  additional  funds,  if  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  ajid  above  the  present, 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 
Answer;  1970  $6,000,  1971  $12,000. 
In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that 
the  Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvant.iged 
children? 

Answer:  Definitely  yes! 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Some  of  the  needs — yes! 
Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  e.xtra 
funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  District  merged  in  1969-70  with 
neighboring  district. 

Response  or  Albert  C.  Austin,  No.  29.  Ne- 
braska, JAN'TART   26.    1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  164. 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  1,179. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $41,363.  1969  $38,284.  1970 
$34,778. 

What  additional  funds,  if  any,' could  you 
effectively  apply  to  yotir  Title  I  programs  in 
fi,scal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  fimding?  In  fiscal  year   1971? 

Answer:  1970  $10,000.  1971  $10,000.  One 
more  teacher  to  work  in  this  area.  j. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes.  we  are  helping  children  we 
never  helped  before,  and  because  of  otir  fi- 
nancial situation  would  discontinue  If  these 
funds  were  not  available. 

Do  you  regard  yotir  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes:  However  we  are  always  try- 
ing to  do  even  better. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  H£W  Appropriation  BUI 
because  the  funds  are  being  nUsdlrected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentions  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 
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Comment  We  have  a  lonf?  ways  to  go  be- 
fore we  are  doing  all  that  we  should  for  these 
children  as  far  as  I  know  these  funds  we 
t)e:ug  u»ed  ad  uiteuded. 

R'-SPON-Se   or   ClMBFRLAND    ColNTT    BilARD    l>r 

E3VCATION.   North    Car^iin*    Jam-ary    26, 
1970 

How    [lu^iiy    children   m   your   district   are 
lienefltting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  E^EA? 
Answer     4  3U9 

What   is  the  ADA    in   your  school   district 
grades  K   U" 
Answer     28.724 

What  WAS  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
•.jrant  m  each  of  t^\f  foUowlng  fiscal  years'" 

Answer  1^68  »Hi>».637.  19t;a  »T6.'  762.  1970 
•  714.481 

Wh.it  additional  Imids,  if  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  m 
asc.»l  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding'   In   fiscttl  year   1971'' 

Answer  197o  ISCOOO  1971  »350.0O0  1  hl.s 
year  for  summer  programj*  if  planning  time 
IS  possible 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  progr.ims  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  ne«<ls  of  educational:)  di^.idvauuged 
children'' 

Answer  Tes'  These  are  the  only  funds 
available  which  belong  exclusively  to  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  children 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
gramo  as  effective  In  meeung  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children  ' 

Answer  Ye.s'  Carefully  conducted  evalua- 
uons  establish  the  eflectivene=*  of  the  pro- 
gram 

Recent  hearings  m  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be  ap- 
preciated 

Comment  Inadequate  funding  m  a  major 
problem  In  this  School  District  all  funds 
under  Title  I  have  t>een  and  are  being  used 
exclusively  for  the  specific  purposes  for 
which  they  were  appropriated 
Sincerely 

Carl  D    PmKiNs 

Re.sp<..nse  of  Merritt  W   Sorbcr    Stn-MviaiNC 

PalNCIPAL      NoRTHWIST     AREA     SCHOOI.     DIS- 
TRICT or  LfZERNR  Cov>rrx    Pa  .  January  26 

1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefltung  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA^ 

Answer    360 

What  la  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-ia? 

Answer:  1.724  5 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years'* 

Answer:  1968  »62.894  88.  1969  •58.097  69. 
1970M7.170  42 

What  additional  funds,  if  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  1  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:   1970  •10.000.  1971  •10,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  need  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren? 

Answer:  Yes,  definitely,  because  e«tra 
funds,  not  available  in  general  fund  budgets, 
are  needed  to  provide  for  extra  or  specialized 
services. 

Do  you  regard   your  present   Title  I   pro- 


grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion need.*  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children' 

Answer  We  feel  that  Title  I  programs  In 
our  schawl  district  are  definitely  effective. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effecUvely  reach- 
ing the  dLsadvantaged  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation  BUI 
becHU.se  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  renchmg  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief 
comnienu  jii  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated 

Comment  We  have  utilized  funds  a^  effl- 
clently  and  economically  as  possible  and 
sincerelv  believe  that  funds  so  administered 
can  be  o(  definite  value  in  providing  for  the 
education  of  the  cducoriona/iv  dtiadiantagcd 

RESPo.NSf  or  Da   Robeti  A   Mlllm^s    Sipfr- 

iNTi.vuENT     Dallas    School    DisTRU-r.    Pa 

jANfARY  26.  1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
>>enentting  from  educatu.n  progr:inii  tunded 
'inder  Title  I  of  ESEA"" 

Answer    274 

Wh.it  Is  the  ADA  m  your  schi.ol  dt'.trlct 
grades  K12' 

An-svuer     3  201 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  E.SEA  Title 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer  1968  »43  507  77.  1969  »39.71992, 
1970  •34  655  82  (tentative) 

What  additional  funds,  if  any  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
ascal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer     1970  •5.000.  1971  »40.000 

Ii.  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children  ' 

Answer    Yes 

Do  vou  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams' as  effective  in  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children'' 

Answer    Yes 

Recent  hearings  m  WashingUm  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now 
contend  that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize 
extra  funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appro- 
priation BUI  because  the  funds  are  being  mis- 
directed and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvan- 
taged contemplated  under  Title  I  ESEA  Your 
brief  comments  on  these  contentions  would 
be  appreciated 

Comment  Our  Title  I  program  objectives 
;»re  aimed  at  the  prevention  of  educational 
disadvantagement. 

We  base  our  philosophy  on  the  premise 
that  the  educationally  disadvantaged  of  to- 
day are  more  liable  to  become  the  economi- 
cally deprived  of  tomorrow. 

Response  or  John  E  Dwyeb,  Supe«int«ndent 

or  Schools,   Elizabtth,   N  J  ,  January  28, 

1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefltung  from  education  programs  funded 
under  -ntle  I  of  K8EA? 

Answer:  Approximately  2,000 

What  Is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-IS? 

Answer:   13,329  5 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  •462,831,  1969  •415,116.  1970 
•445,332. 

What  addlUonal  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer     1970  ^200,000,  1971  •700.000 


In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Very  definitely 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes 

Recent  hearings  in  Wa.shiiigton  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle m  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill 
because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
.ire  not  reaching  the  dlsdvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentions  would  be  appre- 
ciated 

Comment  Elizabeth  Is  doing  an  effective 
job  in  meeting  the  needs  of  our  disadvan- 
taged children  under  E  S  E  A  Title  I  funding 
However,  additional  funds  will  permit  us  to 
expand  our  present  program  and  introduce 
new  programs  that  will  be  beneficial  to  the 
disadvantaged  youngster  You  may  be  assured 
that  Elizabeth  Is  one  community  where 
ESEA  Title  I  funds  are  beln<?  utilized  prop- 
erly to  aid  the  disadvantaged  youngster  and 
that  the  proper  fiscal  procedures  are  em- 
ployed 

Re.si'onse  he  Mrs  Ann  R  Ramiriz,  Program 
Director.  Boulder  Valley  School  Dis- 
trict No  Re2.  Boulder,  Colo..  January  26, 
1970 

How    many   children   In   your   district   are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 
Answer:  Presently  668 

W^hat  la  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  As  of  June  30,  1966,  ADA.  ^721  17 

What  WM  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 

I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:    1988   •120,856— cut   budget.    1969 

•  105,438 — cut      budget,      1970      •88,366 — cut 

budget. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effecUvely  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs 
in  fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  pres- 
ent level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  triple  the  funding — ^250 ,000 
to  •265,000.  1971  Ulple  the  funding — •250.- 
000  to  •265.000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
sp>ecUl  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer  Yes.  with  emphasis  upon  new 
approaches  to  t«achlng  young  children  and 
continual  staff  training  and  retraining. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Somewhat  effective  If  there  has 
been  early  Identification  of  problems  and 
educational  needs  of  the  children. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  j>ath  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  in  the  HEW  ApproprlaUon  BUI 
because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentions  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Comment:  In  thU  school  district,  as  In 
most  of  the  nation,  there  are  few  funds  avail- 
able to  test  new  programs  In  order  to  esUb- 
llsh  a  model  for  change.  Federally  funded 
programs  allow  school  districts  the  oppor- 
tunity for  careful  investigation  and  experi- 
mentation. 
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RE.SPONSE  or  Mr.  Donaij)   A.  Dake,   South 

Bend    Community    School    Corporation, 

South   Bend,   Ind.,   January    26.    1970. 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
bencilitinR  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA?  | 

Answer:  2.273. 

What  is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
t:r.iclcsK-12^ 

Answer.  33.799. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
ur.tiit  m  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  •457.100,  1969  $464,571.  1970 
*.38l,794 

What  additional  funds,  if  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
iisc.il  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level   of   funding?   In   fiscal   year   1971? 

Answer:  1970  $61,400.  Includes  $41,490  for 
ten  summer  school  programs.   1971   •478,894. 

In  your  Judgement,  do  you  believe  that 
the  Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  dlsadvanUged 
children? 

Answer;  Yes,  If  Title  I  funds  ceased,  these 
children  could  not  receive  compensatory  edu- 
cation. What  Is  being  done  provides  the 
children  with  specific  helps,  additional  serv- 
ices, and  Individual  attention  to  problems. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes.  However,  with  each  cut-bacK 
in  funding  important  phases  of  the  program 
have  to  be  eliminated. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effecUvely 
reaching  the  dlsadvanUged.  Others  now 
contend  that  we  cannot  effectively  utlUze 
extra  funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appro- 
priation BUI  because  the  funds  are  being 
misdirected  and  are  not  reaching  the  dis- 
advantaged contemplated  under  Title  I 
ESEA.  Your  brief  comments  on  these  con- 
tentions would  be  appreciated. 

Comment:  We  are  able  to  plan  effectively 
the  programs  we  need  for  disadvantaged 
children  by  being  assured  of  fundings  and 
approvals  In  advance.  Damage  Is  done  to 
programs  due  to  Inconsistencies  and  delays 
in  funding  and  approval.  Extra  funds  can  be 
effectively  used  for  their  Intended  purposes, 
and  with  sufficient  time  for  planning.  A 
■'windfall'  cannot  be  expected  to  maXt  pos- 
sible the  kinds  of  programs  that  long- 
range  and  in  depth  planning  can  achieve. 

Besponss  of  Glsnn  Fletcheb,  Houston 
Independent,  Houston,  Tex. 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefltung  from  education  programs  funded 
under  "HUe  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  21317. 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-127 

Answer:  221,557, 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  »3,o48,670,  1969  $3,290311. 
1970  •2,847.951. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  progranM  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  •1,700,000 — to  bring  us  back 
to  1968  level,  1971  •2,000,000 — for  food  for 
needy  children  In  TlUe  I  schools. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  tbat  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Tes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeUng  special  educa- 
tion  needs   of   educatlonaUy   dlsadTantaged 
children? 
Answer:  Tes. 
Recent  hearings  in  Washington  dlselosed 


that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effecUvely  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utUlze  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  BUI  be- 
cause the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentions  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Comment:  As  long  as  we  must  plan  year  by 
year  with  decreasing  funds,  there  can  be  no 
long  range  educational  planning. 

Response  of  Lonnv  Parrish,  Superintend- 

e.vt,  Okmulcee  City  Schools,  Oklahoma. 

January  26,  1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  982  directly. 

What  Is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  3.500. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  •267,711,  1969  »223,543,  1970 
•  198,712. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  «50.000,  1971  »50,000.  We  feel 
these  funds  should  be  restored  to  their  1968 
level. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes.  Over  30  percent  of  our 
students  are  Negro,  the  vast  majority  of 
which  are  educaUonally  disadvantaged. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  programs 
as  effective  In  meeUng  special  education 
needs  of  educatlonaUy  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Tes.  "Htle  I  funds  are  being  used 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  18  additional  teachers, 
15  teachers  aides,  clerical  aides,  etc.,  who 
work  with  disadvantaged  studenU.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  teachers  who  work  during  the 
regular  school  term,  another  12  are  employed 
to  teach  summer  school  for  those  students 
who  need  additional  help  before  going  on  to 
the  next  grade  level. 

Recent  bearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  uUUze  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bin  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  The  charges  that  Title  I  funds 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  are  hog- 
wash.  To  discontinue  these  services  for  dis- 
advantaged youngsters  that  Title  I  funds 
would  provide  for  education  Uke  stepping 
from  the  space  age  back  Into  horse  and  buggy 
days. 

Response  of  Db.  Robkbt  E.   Hummel,  Dis- 

TRICT       SUPEarNTSKDENT,       HEMET       UNIFIED 

School  DisrmiCT,  CAUFoaNia,  Januakt  26, 

1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  TlUe  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  150. 

What  U  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  5,220. 

'What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  In  each  of  the  foUowlng  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  WO.QTS.  1969  M2,»95.  1970 
•46.369. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 


effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  »8,000 — ESL  Instructor,  sup- 
plies and  other  program,  1971  •16,000— 1 'a 
ESL  Instructors,  supplies  and  other  program. 

In  your  Judgement,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
cause the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment :  Our  ESEA  budget  has  been  care- 
f  uUy  monitored  by  the  Director  of  the  Project 
and  the  Business  Manager.  Every  expendi- 
ture Is  accounted  for  by  amount  and  budget 
category.  There  are  no  exceptions.  Our  stu- 
dents show  Improvement  In  academic  as  well 
as  personal  worth  every  year  of  the  project 
to  date  (this  is  the  fourth  year  of  'Htle  I 
project  participation) . 

Response  of  Raymond  Christian,  Superin- 
tendent,   Birmincham     Public    Schools. 

Alabama,  January  26,  1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  53.000. 

What  Is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  62,080. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  •1,996,831.  1969  •1,837,699, 
1970  $1,661,601. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:    1970    JSOCOOO,    1971    •750,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that 
the  Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meeet 
the  special  needs  of  educationally  disad- 
vantaged children? 

Answer:  Title  I  Programs  are  limited  to 
Soclo-Economlc  EducaUonally  deprived 
chUdren  In  certain  districts.  I  believe  that 
the  whole  school  system  should  be  eligible 
and  all  schools  In  It,  then  the  superintend- 
ent can  set  up  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of 
educationally  disadvantaged  children  In  the 
system  and  not  Just  part  of  the  system  that 
can  qualify  for  Title  I. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  The  "ntle  I  Programs  In  our  sys- 
tem are  meeting  that  porUon  of  special  ed- 
ucational needs  of  educationally  disadvan- 
taged children  that  it  is  ftmded  for,  but 
there  are  greater  needs  that  we  have  funds 

for. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effecUvely 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  ex- 
tra funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appro- 
priation Bill,  because  the  funds  are  Ijelng 
misdirected  and  are  not  reaching  the  dis- 
advantaged contemplated  under  Title  I 
ESEIA.  Your  brief  comments  on  these  con- 
tenUons  would  be  appreciated. 
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Comment  Inadequate  (lindlug  U  an  ob- 
stacle Ui  the  path  of  effectively  reaching 
more  disadvantaged  rhlldren  Also,  the  re- 
strictions placed  on  funds  limits  what  a 
school  system  can  do  with  the  ftinds  The 
school  system  haii  U>  keep  up  regular  com- 
mitments to  all  schools  then  add  Title  I 
Pro^irnm.--  to  certain  qualitled  schools,  which 
nsalces  it  difficult  to  reach  all  disadvantaged 
students  because  they  are  .spread  out  over 
Jill  the  system  I  do  not  know  of  any  mis- 
directed funds  because  we  are  checked  when 
«e  present  h  budget  item  by  Item  Then 
•.\e  have  admiiustrators  visit  to  determine  it 
\»e  are  doing  what  we  siiv  St'  I  cim  not  see 
where  misdirected  fund-*  come  In  I  think 
our  State  p«opIe  are  verv  conscientious  In 
carrvlng    ou"    the    pollcle;*   .<et    clown 

RtSPo.SSE      or      ALDRKH       .A        UR^HOi.        CtUAR 

Rapids  Community  Sk  hik^i.  District.  Iowa 
J,\Nt;Aav  26.  1970 

How  many  children  ui  vour  district  are 
i>enerlting  from  education  prograiiis  funded 
under  Title  I  of  EdEA  ' 

Answer    1.747  ■  1968  691    total  of  which  ^2^ 
were  students  attending   nonpublic  schcxils 
What   IS  the  ADA   m   your  school  dlslrlci 
grades  K-12' 
Answer    23.149  9 

What  was  the  amount  o:   vour  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  hscal  years'* 
Answer;    1968  •214  872.    1969  $267,898.    1970 
»2S8.10O 

What  additional  tunds  if  any  could  you 
efiTectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding^  In  fiscal  vear   197  n 

Answer  1970  »400,000  i  estimate  I.  1971 
(450.000  ( estimate  1  This  estimate  is  babied  on 
providing  existing  Title  I  .services  m  all  target 
schools 

In  your  judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationallv  disadvantaged 
children'* 

Answer:  The  cost  oi  programs  for  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  could  not  be  met  with 
local  funds  alone  Federal  lunding  added  to 
local  support  lias  been  the  most  logical 
choice 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  programs 
as  ellectlve  m  meeung  special  education 
needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren' 

Answer;  The  present  programs  have  not 
been  in  operation  long  enough  to  provide 
sufficient  evidence  Subjectively,  there  is  gen- 
eral opinion  that  we  are  meeting  needs  for  a 
limited  part  of  the  students  However,  funds 
do  not  permit  complete  service  to  all  disad- 
vantaged children 

Recent  hearings  m  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  la  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  cont*lned  in  the  HEW  Appropriation 
BUI  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment  It  has  been  very  disappointing 
to  see  such  st*temenu  coming  from  what  are 
considered  reUable  persons.  Schools  have 
spent  considerable  effort  and  time  studying 
the  disadvantaged  Statistical  data  from 
present  standardized  testa  can  not  be  used  to 
develop  present  opinions  We  do  not  have  the 
Instruments  to  measure  the  Impact  on  the 
disadvantaged.  Though  I  do  not  condone 
misdirection  of  Title  I  funds,  evidence  indi- 
cates most  of  the  funds  were  used  for  other 
educational  purposes.  Instances  of  educators 
using  the  funds  for  personal  beneflta  are  rare. 
Most  misdirection  of  funds  cases  seem  to  in- 
volve interpretation  of  eligibility 


Response  of  Sttphen  H   Howes,  Jr    Sprino- 
nrLD,   Vt  ,   JANUWIT   26.   1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benenttlng  from  education  programs  funded 
under -ntle  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer    65 

Whrtt  is  the  AD.A  in  your  school  dlstric* 
grades  K   12'' 

Answer    2.70<) 

Whiit  was  the  Rmcnini  ol  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  iii  estch  of  the  following  fiscal  ye:ir.<V 

An.swer  1968  ♦.'!  686  196'J  J20.384,  1970 
$.'2  965 

Whii'  additional  funds  if  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  uindlnK  '  In  rtsc.il  vear  1971  ' 

Answer  1970  »:J,000.  1971  $8,000  We  pre- 
sently only  meet  needs  of  exceptionally 
need  i 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  th:»t  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  uf  educationally  disadvantaged 
children"" 

Answer    Yes 

Do  you  regard  ynur  present  Title  I  pro- 
gran-.s  aa  effective  in  meeting  special  etl- 
ucationally  disadvantaged  children? 

Answer    Yes 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obtitacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
tempUted  under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated 

Comment  We  are  not  able  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  of  our  educationally  disadvan- 
taged  voungsters  at  present  funding  level.-. 

Resp(in..e  or  J\MCs  T    Ogc,  Svpirin  rrNOENT 

or      S<HOOI..S.      BRuWNSVIt.LE      CoNSoHDATrO 
I.S-DEPf.NDENT      SCHOOL      DISTRICT.      BROWNS- 

vit  I  t   Tex  .  JANCART  26.  1970 

H'lA  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefiting  from  education  program.s  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA'' 

Answer    5.770 

What  is  the  AD.A  In  your  -.chool  district 
(<rades  K   12'* 

Answer    15.5.33  (1968  69) 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years* 

Answer  1968.  $1,027,317.  1969.  $1,220,968. 
1970   $797,528 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer      1970.  $500,000;    1971.  $800,000 

In  vour  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children"* 

Answer     Yes 

Do  you  regard  yotir  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children^ 

Answer ;   Yes 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclo.sed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now 
contend  that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize 
extra  funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appro- 
priation BUI  because  the  funds  are  being 
misdirected  and  are  not  reaching  the  dls- 
tulvantaged  contemplated  under  Title  I 
ESEA  Your  brief  comments  on  these  con- 
tentions would  be  appreciated 

Comment:  Additional  and  earlier  funding 
would  make  effective  planning  and  use  with 
greater    efficiency     Extra    funds    added    now 


would  make  possible  expanded  services  for 
summer  The  physical  and  mental  well  being 
of  the  disadvantaged  children  of  this  district 
has  been  greatly  improved  through  ulili/a- 
tlon  of  these  funds. 

RF~.rossE   or   Sherman    W    Wing     StrpEni.N- 

TENDFNT.    Pr,1VO    CITY    S<  Il"liLS,    UTAH,   JaN- 

VARY  26.  1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  'Htle  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer  Over  500—  many  more  children  are 
Indirectly  affecK'd  when  aides  are  hired  t*> 
assist  in  the  Instructional  Media  Center 

What   Is  the   ADA   In   your  school   district 
grades  K   12' 
Answer    8,107. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer  1968  ♦76.000.  1969  $55,000,  1970 
$49,000 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  tti  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  pre.sent 
level  of  funding''  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer  1970  $125,000,  1971  $133,000.  We 
feel  we  have  some  outstanding  progr,'\ms 
under  Title  I  Because  of  lack  of  funds,  we 
have  had  to  cut  some  worthwhile  progrtims 

In  your  Judgement,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children* 

Answer:  Yes.  Title  I  money  has  made  It 
possible  tor  us  to  finance  programs  for  the 
educationally  disadvantaged  that  we  could 
not  fund  locally. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children'' 

Answer:  Yes,  because  of  the  experience  we 
have  had  In  developing  programs  under  Title 
I.  we  feel  we  are  presently  making  more  of  a 
contribution  than  ever  before. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  m  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief 
comments  oti  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  We  do  not  feel  that  the  funds 
are  being  misdirected  In  the  State  of  Utah 
Proper  administration  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  level  has  helped 
greatly. 

More  money  would  be  helpful  In  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  child.  One  of 
the  greatest  problems  la  not  knowing  from 
year  to  year  how  much  money  will  be  appro- 
priated so  adequate  planning  for  programs 
can  be  made 

Response   of   Mb     B,   P.   Duncan,   Suptrin- 
tendent.     Columbia     Municipal     School 
DiarmicT.   MISSISSIPPI,   Jan-uabt   26,    1970 
How   many   children   In   your   district   are 

benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 

under  "ntle  I  of  ESEA? 
Answer:  365  children. 
What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 

grades  K-12? 
Answer:  2.282 
What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 

r  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 
Answer:    1968  $202,873,  1969  $188,446,  1970 

$133,961. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 

effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  la 

fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 

level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 
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Answer:   1970  $226,000,  1971  $185,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that 
the  Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
iliildren? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  in  the  HEW  ApproprlaUon 
BUI  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  We  do  not  know  how  other 
districts  are  spending  Title  I  funds,  but  In 
our  district  these  funds  are  definitely  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  We  could  use  addi- 
tional funds  for  helping  the  children  who 
come  from   low-Income  families. 


Response  o>  J.  L  Johnson,  Superintendent. 
Winchester,   Va.,   January   26,    1970 
How   many   children   In    your   district   are 
benefiting  from  education  jirogrnms  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 
Answer:   309 

What  Is  the  ADA   In   your  schtxil   district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:   2,795  78. 

What  was  the  amount  of  yoxir  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 
Answer:     1968,    $36,967.62;     1969,    $40,555; 
1970.   $38,241  80. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
eflecUvely  apply  to  your  TlUe  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 
Answer;  1970,  $20,000;  1971.  $20,000. 
In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
ciiUdren? 

Answer:  Yes.  We  have  been  unable  to  raise 
sufficient  funds  locally  to  provide  the  special 
materials,  the  equipment,  the  personnel  to 
deal  with  the  educationally  distdvantaged 
pupU.  In  our  migratory  society  they  will 
probably  become  someone  else's  problem  In 
the  future.  This,  In  other  words,  is  a  problem 
of  national  scope. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes,  very  much  so.  We  simply 
cannot,  from  local  funds,  provide  many  of 
the  services  the  educationally  disadvantaged 
require  to  become  successful  learners.  Among 
these  are  medical  and  dental  services,  psy- 
chological testing,  special  equipment  and 
materials,  and  additional  personnel. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  eflecUvely  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  eflTectlvely  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  BUI 
because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  cmh- 
menu  on  these  contentions  would  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Comment;  Our  division  receives  a  rela- 
tively small  amount  of  money  because  we 
have  fewer  chUdren  from  qualifying  homes. 
We  could  use  more  fimds  per  child.  In  our 
situation  we  believe  that  the  funds  have 
reached  the  disadvantaged  children  for  whom 
they  were  Intended  and  that  these  pupils 
have  benefited  from  them. 


Response  op  Dm.  Bdit  M.  Kidman,  Dade 
County  Public  Schools,  Florida,  Janu- 
ary 26,  1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 
Answer:  8,357. 

What  Is  the  ADA  In   your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 
Answer;  227,744. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA   iltle 

I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:    1968   $3,419,439,    1969    $3,221,637. 

1970  $3,176,645,  potential  funding  at   100';;, 

$2,970,551,  present  level  of  funding  90'c. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level   of   funding?   In   fiscal   year    1971? 

Answer;  1970  $500,000.  1971  $4,000,000 
(based  upon  18,000  figure  of  eligible  dis- 
advantaged youngsters.) 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title   I    programs   are   needed   to   meet    the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 
Answer;  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Considering  present  resources,  we 
feel  that  the  concentration  of  services  on 
fewer  children  Is  an  effective  tool.  We  wish 
we  had  adequate  funds  to  concentrate  on 
all  eligible  children.  We  feel  that  our  plan 
of  having  schools  and  community  people  de- 
sign a  needs  based  Individual  program  Is 
effective. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
BUI  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Comment;  ESEA,  Title  I  services  are  pro- 
vided to  students  identified  by  name  and 
identification  number  and  who  meet  the  cri- 
teria of  both  being  economically  disadvan- 
taged and  having  a  particular  educational 
deficit.  In  Dade  County  services  are  reaching 
the  right  chUdren. 


Response  of  J.  Paul  Beam,  Superintendent, 

Cherokee  County  School  District  No.  1, 

Gattney,  B.C.,  Januaey  26,  1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefltUng  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  4.965. 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  8,030. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $382,581,  1969  $370,557.  1970 
$312,718. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  $60,000.00  (Summer  Remedial 
Program).  1971  Restoration  of  cutbacks  we 
have  suffered  over  the  past  two  years,  plus  an 
Increase  In  funding  by  26  % . 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
TlUe   I   programs   are   needed   to   meet   the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
ChUdren? 
Answer:  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  edu- 
caUon  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
Children? 

Answer:  It  Is  difficult  to  evaluate  the  real 
effectiveness  of  Title  I  program,  since  we  feel 


that  significant  progress  is  long  ranged;  how- 
ever, noticeable  progress  is  effective  in  many 
of  our  activities  and  services  funded  through 
Title  I,  such  as; 

( 1 )  Art  and  Music. 

(2)  Health  Services. 

(3)  Guidance. 

t4)  Library  Services. 

(«)  Reading. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
cause the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentions  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Comment:  Inadequate  funding  has  been 
an  obstacle  In  these  inflationary  times.  This 
year  we  have  experienced  salary  raises  and 
ever  Increasing  cost  of  Instructional  mate- 
rials. Local  taxes  are  Insufficient  to  produce 
better  schools.  Additional  funds  for  FY  1970 
could  be  used  most  effectively  In  providing 
summer  remedial  programs.  We  too  have 
heard  so  much  about  Title  I  ftinds  being 
misdirected  and  falling  to  reach  the  needs 
of  disadvantaged  children.  We  feel  that  Title 
I  funds  have  been  used  wisely.  During  1967- 
68  our  Title  I  program  was  cited  by  the  Office 
of  Education  as  one  among  one  hundred  out- 
standing projects  from  across  the  nation. 

Response  of   Arthur  Shaver.   Sioux  Falls. 

Indian  School  District  No.  I,  Sioux  Falls. 

S  Dak..  January  26.  1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer;  639. 

What  is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer;  17,476. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESELA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer;   1968  $179,498,  1969  $230,759,  1970 

$207,811. 

What  additional  funds,  if  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs 
In  fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer;  1970  $250,000, 1971  $325,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer :  Definitely.  Local  sources  now  pro- 
vide 83 '"c  of  our  revenue,  and  property  taxes 
are  at  a  maximum.  State  financing  resources 
are  not  adequate  to  support  a  higher  level 
of  funding. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Definitely.  Recent  studies  are 
showing  meaningftU  resiUts.  Educational 
levels  of  disadvantaged  children  have  been 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obsucle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Tltie  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contents  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  The  TlUe  I  funds  for  this  dis- 
trict are  reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Our 
problem  becomes  one  of  planning.  We  are 
now  In  a  situation  where  funds,  if  appro- 
priated, must  be  planned  and  spent  In  a 
short  period  of  time.  If  allocations  were  made 
in  advance  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they 
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»r«  to  b«  (pent,  more  effective  uae  of  fun<l« 
would  be  »coompu«tied. 

Rf-.poNSE  or  Vu-ro«  E    Solhum.  A-ssiaTArrr 

S'.PEBINTtNOtNT     BlSMAmCK   PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
DISTBICT    No       1       BlSMAECK.     N.    DaK  .     JAN- 

t  \RT  26    1970 

H  >»•  miny  cm'.drea  la  yoor  district  are 
;<fueti:'.lng  from  education  programa  funded 
under  Title  I  of  BSBA? 

Answer:  Most  pro(fr»m«  appronmitely  500 
student*,  one  T  V  pro-am  in  music  reaches 
A  wider  area  on  live  TV  .  approximate  audi- 
ence 1  700  students 

What  u  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
gradeeK   la' 

Answer     Approximately  8.000.  gr-vdes   1    to 

12 

What  wa*  the  amount  of  your  E:SK.\  Title  I 
jrAUt   m  each  of   the  f  >liowuig  t\3C<d  yeanf 

Answer:  1068  •62.723  74.  1969  $59.560  75 
1970  t6a.60S  06. 

What  additional  funds  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Tl.le  I  programs  in 
nscal  year  1970  over  ^nd  above  the  present 
level  o*  funding"*  In  ascai  ye.ir  1971 T 

Answw:  1970  an  additional  15  to  20  thou- 
sand doUars  can  t>e  wisely  used  and  spent  on 
reading  and  other  programs  1971  »10.000  t.) 
•  15.000 

In  your  Judgment  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  erf  educationally  diaadvAnt*ged 
children? 

Answer  Tes.  to  what  extent  is  diflScult  to 
determine — the  small  sum  of  money  granted 
by  the  Pederil  government  in  a  district 
where  the  overall  expenditure  amounts  to 
4>.j  million  dollars,  could  certainly  be  in- 
creased 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children* 

Answer  Yes  but  more  Is  needed  I  t>elleve 
Tou  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  need  a 
reassessment  m  national  priorities 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effeouvely 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannoc  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Approprlatlcm 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templatad  under  Title  I  BSEA.  Your  bnef 
conunenta  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated 

Comment  I  l>elieve  we  need  to  re-empha- 
sue  education  light  poverty  and  social  ills 
Some  lean  '  beginnings  could  be  made  by 
Simply  trimming  the  ■fat"  froca  the  defense 
budget.  The  coat  of  one  major  miUtarr  plane 
could  do  much  for  150,000  schoolchildren  in 
N   DaJt   It  is  terribly  late' 

RBSPO.HSS  or  ROCKBT  Z    BELLXS.  St/PKXINTKNO- 

Kirr.    PtiMCiPsi..    LaKC-LxRMAN,    Lbhma:.-. 

Pa  .  jANrABT  26.  1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
beueflitlng  from  education  progr.im;  funded 
under  Title  I  of  SSEA? 

Answer     343 

What  IS  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12'' 

Answer     1.918  9 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEIA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  flscal  years? 

Answer  1968  •51.929  35  1969  »42  00126. 
i;tTO  »41J74 

What  additional  funds.  If  any  could  you 
eSectlvely  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fi-scil  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding'  In  fiscal  year   1971"' 

Answer      1970  •10.000.   1971   •10.000 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
.special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

.\nswer'   Te«. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grrnn-s    as   effective   In   meetln?   special   edu- 


cation needs  of  educationally  disodvanuged 
children? 

.\nswer  Statistics  to-d.ite  show  Improve- 
ment of  children  under  Title  I  progruins 
Allows   for  lower   pupU-teiicher  ratio. 

Rev-ent  hearings  in  Washington  dUcloeed 
tli.it  in.idequate  funding  was  I  he  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  p.4th  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  dl.s<idvantaged  Others  now  con- 
tend lh.it  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
BUI  because  the  funds  are  being  ml.sdlrected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  dl.s.ul\antaged 
contemplated  under  Title  I  EtiE.\  Your  brief 
comments  uu  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated 

Comment  Our  district  Is  doing  lu  best  to 
work  with  educationally  di>advaniuged  chil- 
dren All  monies  received  are  used  only  In 
tills  program  Teachers  tuilarles  take  nearly 
all  money  and  they  work  only  with  these 
children 

RrspoNSE  or  Dm    Jat   L    OafENex    .\s.-.13Tant 

Sl'PIBINTXNOENT.     RCSSAat  H     AND     D«VXLOP- 
ME.ST.    NORBISTOVWN    A«EA    S<  HooUS.    NOEalS- 

TovsN     Pa    Ja.ni-axt    26.    1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  .\rt 
benefllUng  from  education  progrants  funded 
under  Title  I  of  BSEA' 

.\iiiwer  815  but  we  focus  on  three  target 
areas  serving  three  elementary  schools 

What  Is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer    9.624  31. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years' 

Answer:  1968  ^72  000.  1969  •89.000.  1970 
•  100.000 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  preeent 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer     1970  •lO.OOO.  1971  •30.000 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that 
the  Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Tea  It  Is  cle*r.  by  observation 
alone  that  these  children  need  naore  educa- 
tional, medical,  and  psychological  help  than 
normal  children  They  need  personnel  who 
understand  them  and  can  meet  them  in  small 
groups. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children' 

Answer  Tee  Our  program  provides  reme- 
dial reading,  medical,  dental,  and  psycho- 
logical services  for  primary  children  We  have 
found  our  program  to  be  most  effective  and 
getung  better  each  year. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  d'scloeed 
that  inadequate  funding  waa  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  eSectlvely 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannoi  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated 

Comment:  All  that  I  can  say  is  that  they 
are  not  t>eing  misdirected  here  Our  funds 
are  not  used  to  pay  administrators  but  used 
for  personnel,  medical,  dental,  and  psycho- 
logical services,  and  equipment  only.  The 
school  district  has  assumed  all  administra- 
tive costs 

RtspoNse   or   D«     Henrt    K     P^thison.    Jr 

Hazijtom    AaXA    School    Distsic-t,    Hazls- 

TON.  Pa  .  Jancaxt  26.  1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA' 

Answer     1.418 

What  Is  the  ADA  '.n  your  school  dlsUict 
gndes  K    la"" 


Answer:   11777. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiac*l  years? 

Answer:  1968  •331.153.  1969  •359.068.  1970 
•  221.412 

What  additional  fund.s.  If  any,  could  you 
etIecUvely  apply  to  yoiu  Title  I  programs  In 
hscitl  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  ILscal  year  1971? 

Answer      1970  $114  840,    1971   •125,850. 

In  yovir  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  Uie 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  tlie 
special  needs  of  educaUoually  disadvanUiged 
children? 

Answer.  There  Is  a  vital  need  for  program.- 
to  rieet  the  needs  of  the  educationally  dls- 
advanuged  children. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  oX  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  The  Title  I  program  of  the  lociil 
school  district  Is  meeting  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  di.davantaged  children 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
conuneute  on  the^e  contentions  would  be 
appreciated 

Comment  The  mo.<.t  urgent  need  of  the 
loc.il  school  district  Is  the  necessary  fund- 
ing to  implement  the  present  funcUoaal  pro- 
gram 

Rf.spo.vse  or  Mb    Bn.LT   C    Earles,   Abile-nf 

iNDtrENDENT      SCHOOL      DiSTBICT.      AbILENK, 

Tex  .  jAfTfABT  26,  1970 

How  many  children  in  yoiu  district  are 
benofltlng  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:   1,432. 

What  Is  the  AD.\  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:   18,700  88—1969-70 

What  was  the  amount  o*  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years' 

Answer  1968  $2:2.26i.  1969  S233,899.  1970 
»;9I,3;5 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effecUvely  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fUcal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  $200,009,  above  present  fund- 
ing level.  1971  $S0.0OO,  above  1970  recom- 
mended funding  level. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes  The  students  who  partici- 
pated In  the  Title  I  Programs  In  the  school 
system  are  those  students  who  need  special 
help  beyond  the  program  offered  by  our  dis- 
trict before  the  advent  of  Title  I  funds. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  Pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer.  Yes.  Since  the  beginning  of  Title  I 
Prograjns  In  our  school  system  the  drop-out 
rale  at  the  secondary  school  level  has  de- 
cre.\sed  tremendously. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now 
contend  that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize 
extra  funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appro- 
priation BUI  because  the  funds  are  being 
misdirected  and  are  not  reaching  the  disad- 
vantaged contemplated  under  Title  I  ESEA. 
Your  brief  comments  on  these  contentions 
would  be  appreciated. 

Comment :  Additional  funds  are  needed  In 
order  to  provide  more  services  for  more  stu- 
dents in  our  school  system  who  qualify  ftc- 
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cording  to  the  guidelines  set  up  by  Title  I  trf 
?h7  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  In  Texas,  the  Texas  EducaUon  Agency 
screens  our  applications  and  monitors  our 
orocrams  to  see  that  we  stay  within  the 
Sidelines  set  up  in  this  act.  The  present 
funds  are  meeting  the  needs  of  about  60 
percent  of  the  children  In  our  district  who 
qiuiUfy  under  this  act. 


X 


RESPONSE  or  MB.  W.  Paul  Wasstjm.  Cabh-l 

CouNTT  School  System,  Huntington,  W. 

Va  .  JANUABY   26,   1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  Approximately  3,500.  ^,  ,  .  . 

What  is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 

^"^Amwer:   19.881  42  for  70  days  (21,446  toUl 
enrollment). 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  niie 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 
Answer:   1968  •508.000,  1969  •460,000.  1970 
•414,058  (continuing  resolution) . 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effecUvely  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs 
in  flscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  flscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970-71— at  least  an  amount 
equal  to  the  1968  grant. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment :  There  appears  to  Ise  an  unjusti- 
fied assumption  on  the  part  of  those  who  feel 
that  funds  are  being  misdirected— they  are 
assuming  that  all  programs  are  misdirected. 
For  those  who  have  made  every  endeavor 
to  follow  all  guidelines  carefully,  such  state- 
ments and  assumptions  help  only  to  cause 
discontent  and  to  lower  morale.  Lack  of 
adequate  funding  Is.  in  my  opinion,  the 
greatest  deterrent  to  the  success  of  ESEA 
Title  I  programs 


Answer:  Ye«.  _,,    ,       . 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequfcte  tunding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
intt  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  APP«'P';'»"°^  f '" 
because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated.  ^      .         , 

Comment:  Funding  Is  the  major  burden  of 
the  local  school  dUtrtcts  in  that  local  districts 
often  are  unable  to  provide  those  services 
needed  to  help  the  disadvantaged.  Local 
districts  are  doing  their  utmost  to  direct 
these  funds  toward  the  needs  of  the  dis- 
advantaged. 


Response   or   Glenn    E    Encelkinc,   No.   3. 

LOVELL.    WYO  ,   JANUABT    26,    1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
l)eneflttlng  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  603. 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  911.2 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  •10,622,  1969  »12.680,  1970 
•  10,483. 

What  additional  funds,  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  flscal  year  1971? 

Answer:    1970  ^8.000.  1971  W.SOO. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effecUve  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 


Response  or  Sedlet  Stewabt,  Lee  County, 
Beatttviixk,  Kt.,  Januaet  26,  1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  745  In  scheduled  Title  I  Classes. 
All  children  are  Involved  In  Title  I  Library 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 
Answer:   1,750. 

What  was  the  amoimt  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  K-ant  m  each  of  the  following  flscal  years? 
Answer:   1968  $186,776,  1969  •169,814.  1970 
•  143.780. 

What  additional  funds,  if  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
flscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  flscal  year  1971? 
Answer:  1970  $16,000,  1971  $160,000  (totol). 
In  your  Judgement,  do  you  believe  that 
the  Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effecUve  In  meeUng  special  educa- 
Uon  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children?  ,     ,. 

Answer:  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  our  regular  teachers  that  our  TlUe  I  Pro- 
gram has  been  of  great  help  to  our  studenU 
who  have  participated  In  Title  I  funded 
programs.  ^^     ,        . 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
tempUted  under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
commente  on  these  contentions  woxUd  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Comment:  More  than  60  per  cent  of  the 
children  In  Lee  County  SchooU  meet  the 
economic  requirements  for  Title  I  Assist- 
ance. Title  I  has  purchased,  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  our  children,  medical  and  dental,  as 
well  as.  educational  services  which  would  not 
have  been  possible  with  local  funds. 


Answer:  1970  $35,000,  1071  $35,000. 
In  your  judgment,  do  you  believe   that 
the   Title   I   programs   are   needed   to   meet 
the   special   needs   of    educationally    disad- 
vantaged children? 
Answer:  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeUng  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children?  ^      _,. 

Answer:  No.  due  to  Inadequate  funding 
We  have  need  for  more  classrooms  and 
Instructors. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now 
contend  that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize 
extra  funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appro- 
priation Bill  because  the  funds  are  being 
misdirected  and  are  not  reaching  the  dis- 
advantaged contemplated  under  Title  I 
ESEA.  Your  brief  comments  on  these  con- 
tentions would  be  appreciated. 

Comment:  Inadequate  funding  is  our 
greatest  problem  In  trying  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  educationally  disadvantaged.  The 
contention  that  funds  are  being  misdirected 
Is  not  true  in  our  district. 


Response  or  Spencik  E.  Douglas,  Steuben- 

vnxx  CTTT,  ADMimsraATiVE  Office.  Sttu- 

BXNvnxB,  Ohio,  Jaituaet  26,  1070 

How  many  chUdren  In  your  district  are 

benefltlng  from  education  programs  funded 

under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  300.  ^_      .  ^ 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school   district 
grades  K-12? 
Answer:  4,400.4. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 
Answer:   1968  $120,623.06,  1069  $131,864.68, 
1070  $116,810.22. 

What  additional  ftinds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs 
m  flscal  year  1970  ever  and  above  the  pres- 
ent level  of  funding?  In  flscal  year  1971? 


Response  or  Db  Duane  W.  Smith,  Director 
or  Pupil  Personnel.  Los  Alamos  Schools. 
Los  Alamos.  N.  Mex.,  January  26,  1970 
How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 
Answer:   48. 

What  16  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 
Answer:  4,851. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 
Answer:    1968   $13,147.    1969    $12,347.    1970 
$10,304. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
flscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  flscal  year  1971? 
Answer:  1970  $20,000,  1071  $25,000. 
In  yotir  Judgment,  do  you  l>elleve  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:   Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:   Yes. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  in  the  HEW  Apprt^rtatlon  Bill 
because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged 
contemplated  under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  We  have  been  able  to  direct 
some  $35,000.00  over  the  past  three  years 
toward  a  program  In  learning  disabilities  for 
students  identifled  with  these  problems.  I 
certainly  believe  the  program  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  starting  these  children  on  the  cor- 
rect "path"  toward  a  worthwhile  education. 
In  these  three  years,  approximately  150 
students  have  been  served.  U  only  a  small 
percentage  of  these  students  were  helped  to 
a  point  where  they  stay  off  the  welfare  rol« 
later  in  life.  It  would  be  money  well  spent. 

Response  of  Thomas  Cheslzt,  TnxE  I  Con- 
tact Person,  Rutland  CrrY  Schools,  Rtrr- 

LAND,   VT.,   jANtJABT  26,    1070 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  program  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  Approximately  600. 
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WhAt  U  th«  ADA  la  your  school  di»iric'. 
grAde  K-ia? 
Answer:  3.791. 

Wti*t  WM  the  unount  of  your  B&EA  Title 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  foUowin*  flsc»l  yt^n"* 
Answer      1968    $34,172.    1969    »41J60,    1970 
»41  543 

Wh»t  •dduional  fu!id.s.  If  »ny.  could  yuu 
eflecuveJy  apply  to  your  TUle  I  progmme  m 
tiso.tl  year  1970  over  a:id  nbove  the  present 
level  of  funding  In  fiscal  year  1971' 

Aiiswer:  1970  #15.000  A  dimcull  question 
-.iiue  '.here  are  m^ny  needa  which  appear  lo 
liave  no  end— health  services,  for  txaniple 
Wo  could  profitably  expanj  our  teacher  aid 
prognun.  our  social  work  servi-es.  our  sum- 
mer schTOl.  And  learning  disAbilitjes  pro- 
grams 

la  your  Judgment  do  you  believe  thii  tl»e 
Tlile  I  program*  are  needed  lo  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educau jnal'.y  disadvantaged 
children  ■" 

Answer  It  has  been  our  experience  that 
Title  I  funds  have  started  m.»ny  programs  for 
disadvantaged  students  which  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  started  It  has  been  used 
aa  seed'  money  in  this  system  to  begin  pro- 
grams which  have,  at  least  in  part,  been 
taken  over  by  local  tax  effort. 

Do  you  regard  your  pre.'sent  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  eflfectlve  in  mee:ing  .speci.il  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children'' 

Answer  We  are  stry  pleased  with  our 
Title  I  programs  They  have  been  developed 
at  erery  level,  and  have  involved  stall  in 
planning  We  are  able  to  document  casea  of 
spectacular  change  in  students  as  a  result  of 
Title  I  programs.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go 
but  our  present  TUle  I  funds  have  given  the 
community  a  big  boost 

Ii«c«nt  bearing  in  Washington  diaclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greateat  ob- 
stacle in  the  path  of  more  elTectlvely  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utiliM  extra  funds 
oontaln«d  in  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
caus«  th«  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reetching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief  oom- 
ments  on  these  contentions  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Comment :  The  system  is  moat  careful  that 
Title  I  funds  are  spent  as  they  are  intended 
to  be  spent--to  provide  programs  for  dlsad- 
rantaged.  We  do  not  use  the  funds  to  reduce 
the  local  tax  effort.  We  do  not  charge  ad- 
ministrative expenses  to  Title  I.  In  looking 
back  over  the  years  of  Title  I.  we  would  have 
to  say  some  of  our  programs  have  produced 
better  reaulu  than  others,  but  all  the  pro- 
grams have  been  designed  In  keeping  with 
Title  I  guidelines  In  the  ES£A  act.  It  was 
first  felt  that  Title  III  was  the  sleeper. "  and 
that  the  most  significant  changes  would 
come  from  this  Title  It  is  very  F>osstble  that 
Tltls  I  has  had  more  influence  on  educa- 
tional change  than  Title  III.  and  that  It  has 
mors  potential  for  change  than  has  been 
realized 

RxsPONsa    or    Wcndcli.    G     Eaton.    Banco* 

School  Dkpaxtmkkt.  Bancos.  Mains.  Jam- 

UABT  38.  1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA'* 

Answer:  Ml 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-ia» 

Answer  e.0«8  during  the  1968-«»  school 
year 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years' 

Answer:  196«  •77.80«.  1969  |77.«0«.78.  1970 
•77.034. 

What  additional  funds,  U  any.  could  you 
efTactlvely  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:    1970  •30.000,  1971  •30.000. 


In  your  judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educaUonally  disadvan- 
taged children? 

Answer.   Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grains  as  eflecUve  in  meeting  spevUl  educa- 
tion needs  oX  educaUonally  disad\anl«ged 
children? 

Answer:  ParUally  Additional  funds  would 
make  It  possible  to  provide  preschool 
services 

Hecent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  elteotively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  m  the  HEW  ApproprlaUon 
Bill  bec.iuse  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  lixe  not  reaching  Uie  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief 
conunents  on  these  contenUons  would  be 
appreciated 

Comment.  It  is  possible  that  some  funds 
are  misdirected,  but  special  education  for 
these  youngsters  Is  necessary  U  we  are  to  win 
the  war  on  poverty. 

RxspoNSk  or  Hxi-XN*  Pi  sue  St  hooij.  Dis- 
trict No  1.  Gekald  W  Roth.  CooaaiNAiuR 
cr  FEDtnAL  Projects.  Helena,  January  26, 
1970 

How   many   children    In    your   district   are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 
Answer     1S7 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-13T 

Answer  1968-69  Grades  1  to  8.  3,737, 
Grade^7  to  9,  970,  Grades  10  to  \i  3,086, 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  KSKA  Title 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  ft.scal  yeara^ 
Answer      1968    •73,026,    1969    •52J208.    1970 
•44  80-2 

Whut  additional   funds.  If  any,  could   you 
effecuvely  apply  to  your  T^tls  I  programs  in 
fiscal  yesLT  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 
Answer     1970  •25.000,  1971  •aCOOO. 
In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial   needs    of    educaUonally    disadvantaged 
children? 
Answer    Yea 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  programs 
as  eSecUve  In  mseung  special  education 
needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren? 

Answer:  Yes. 

R«oent  hearings  In  Washington  discloeed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle in  the  path  of  more  eflecUvely  reaching 
the  disadvantaged  Others  now  contend  that 
we  cannot  effecUvely  utilize  extra  funds  con- 
tained In  the  HETW  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
cause the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  TlUe  I  BSCA.  Tour  brief  com- 
ments on  these  coctenUona  would  be  ap- 
preciated 

Comment:  Our  records  Indicate  no  mls- 
approprlaUons  and  these  coincide  with  rec- 
ords of  Montana  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  AddlUonal  funds  are  vitally 
needed  to  insure  conUnuallon  of  quality  ed- 
ucation programs  for  the  disadvantaged. 

Re.'^pows*   of   Dattd   H    Porter     Harrissi  rg 
CrrT    School    Dwtrict:     H\RRiS8rR0,    Pa  . 

Janiart  26,  1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  progranu  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA'' 

Answer    3.671 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K- 13^ 

Answer    11.948 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  TUle 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer  1968  •488.973  51.  1969  •552.966  51, 
1970  •506  239.87. 


What  additional  funds.  If  any,  oould  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  la 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  yei^r  1971? 

Answer:  1970  •250,000.  1971  8270,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children  ' 

Answer    Yt-s 

Do  you  regard  your  present  TlUe  I  pro- 
grams as  efleciUe  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children'' 

Answer    Yes 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  m  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  dusadvantaged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilise  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated 

Comment:  Insufficient  funds  limit  the 
scope  of  present  programs  Our  prtorltles  are 
to  serve  the  most  needy  within  the  limits  of 
our  present  ESEA  resources.  Many  children 
with  numerotts  educational  disabilities  could 
benefit  from  Increased  compensatory  pro- 
grams 

response  or  DtDLET  P   Van  Abnam.  Stjper- 

INTENDENT,   CITY   SCHOOL  DISTRICT  OF  TROT, 

Trot,  NY  .  January  26,  1970 

How  manv  chUdren  In  your  district  are 
benefltung  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  1.740  ^     .   ,   . 

What  U  the  ADA  In  your  school  dlsUlct 

grades  K127 
Answer:  6.159 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years'' 
Answer:   1968  •397.039,41.  1969  •348360.32, 
1970  •444,033  (tenUtlve). 

What  addiuonal  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effecuvely  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  yesj  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  •lOO.OOO,  1971  double  the 
current  allocation  since  the  numbers  of  dU- 
Bdvantaged  chUdren  U  twice  the  figure  upon 
which  ths  allocaUon  Is  based. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educatlonaUy  disadvantaged 
ChUdren'' 

Answer;  Yes,  the  correlation  between  edu- 
cation and  income  producing  ability  Is  high, 
the  greatest  resource  of  any  naUon  U  Its 
p^ple — to  provide  the  vehicle  for  solving 
the  problems  of  those  persons  not  In  the 
malnsueam  of  American  life  Is  a  definite 
need. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children:* 

Answer  In  so  far  as  the  all-out  approach 
or  the  concentration  of  services  to  disad- 
vantaged children  as  being  effective,  the 
answer  Is  yes 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Tour  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  Inadequate  funding  Is  only  one 
of  the  major  problems;  the  second  Is  the  de- 
lay In  appropriation  and  the  frustration  In 
planning  for  programs  prior  to  notification 
of  allocation 
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This  school  district  can  Indeed  utilize  ef- 
fectively extra  funds  In  Title  1.  11,  NDEA  111 
since  planning  activities  are  on-going,  I  am 
certain  all  other  cities  do  not  terminate 
pliinnlng  as  .soon  as  a  project  application  Is 
submitted. 

I  shculd  like  to  sUt*,  however,  the  ESEA 
ritle  II  and  III  special  grants  have  not  al- 
wavs  found  their  vi:iy  to  cities  Standards  are 
^•:i  hmh  tlKii  cues,  tor  whom  these  programs 
were  int<>nded  often  are  ruled  out, 

RrspoNst  OF  Kenneth  E   Warlinc,  Fairi-ield 

Union  Local,  Lani  ASTtK,  Ohio,  January  26, 

1970 

How  many  cliUdren  In  your  district  are 
benefit Ung  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  168  per  year. 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
er,idesK   12? 

Answer:  1,969  this  year. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
gnuit  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

An.swer:    1968   •33,095.90,   •igeg   »22.625,44, 

1970  •24,779  22. 
What  additional  funds,  U  any.  could  you 

effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
liscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:    1970  ^7,000   (additional  teacher), 

1971  »7,000  (additional  teacher). 
In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 

Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Very  definitely,  otherwise,  we  Just 
are  not  financially  able  to  provide  the  spe- 
cialized training  needs. 

Do   you   regard   your  present  Title  I   pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion   needs   of    educationally    disadvantaged 
children? 
^  Answer:  Very  definitely.  We  have  used  only 

:3  what  we  needed  for  the  program.  One  year 

*<  we   turned   back   •3.000   which   we  were   not 

geared  to  use  I  might  say  we  were  not  pop- 
ular with  some  people  above  us  for  being 
realistic  In  the  use  us  to  need. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  eflecUvely  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill 
because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment :  It  Is  meeting  our  needs.  We  are 
near  the  Appalschla  area  and  I  think  are 
funded  fairly  to  meet  our  needs  for  otir  area. 

Responsx  of  Dr,  Robert  E.  Keixt.  Sot^hiw- 

TENDtNT.      Los      ANGklXS      UNIFHD      SCHOOt 
DISTRICT.   Los   ANCEUES,  CaLEF.,  JANTJART  26, 

1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  61.000. 

What  is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  650,000. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer;  1988  •16.200,000,  1969  •15,028,000, 
1970  •15,288,666 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year   1971? 

Answer:    1970  •8.000,000.   1971   •21.000.000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  yon  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes.  The  Los  Angeles  TTnlfled 
School  District  would  be  unable  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 


children  without  the  assistance  of  ESEA, 
Title  I.  It  has  been  the  District's  experience 
and  the  experience  In  California  that  pro- 
grams for  these  young  people  cannot  be  con- 
ducted on  a  piecemeal  base.  Programs  must 
contain  sufficient  resources  to  do  an  ade- 
quate Job,  not  only  In  the  year  that  the 
program  Is  conducted,  but  also  In  following 
the  child  for  a  substantial  period  of  tlmt 
to  Insure  the  child  Is  able  to  maintain  his 
progress  in  the  school. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  dkadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Title  I  programs  are  only  partially 
effective  In  meeting  the  special  education 
needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. The  effectiveness  of  the  program  is  re- 
duced by  a  number  of  factors  which  are 
beyond  the  ability  of  local  school  districts  to 
remedy.  These  Include  late  funding,  uncer- 
tainty of  entitlements,  the  Inability  of 
school  districts  to  include  programs  for  dis- 
advantaged young  people  in  their  regular 
planning  procedure  annually,  and  the  re- 
visions of  guidelines  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  which  change  the  direc- 
tion of  programs  .it  the  local  level. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  ^undlng  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA,  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  The  Los  Angeles  School  Dis- 
trict whole-heartedly  agrees  that  Inadequate 
funding  Is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  In 
the  path  of  more  effectively  reaching  disad- 
vantaged young  people.  In  Los  Angeles  for 
an  example,  baaed  on  the  formula  developed 
by  the  Congress,  we  have  In  excess  of  120.000 
young  people  who  qualify  as  educationally 
disadvantaged.  The  funds  received  by  the 
District  allows  us  to  conduct  a  program  for 
approximately  60.000  of  these  young  people. 
The  District  has  been  unable,  •with  District 
funds  or  with  funds  from  State  Depart- 
ments of  Education,  to  conduct  programs 
for  the  remaining  60,000  eligible  children  in 
the  District,  Los  Angeles  has  been  audited 
frequently  by  HEW  and  recently  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  has  a  clean 
record  In  terms  of  directing  the  funds  to 
young  people  who  are  eligible  for  the  pro- 
gram. In  fact.  In  the  two  most  recent  audits, 
one  conducted  by  HEW,  one  conducted  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  there  were  a 
total  of  four  audit  exceptions;  three  of  these 
audit  exoepttons  were  based  on  procedures 
esUbllsbed  by  the  State,  The  fourth  was  a 
minor  exception  relating  to  record  keeping 
for  equipment  at  the  local  school  level  while 
records  at  the  central  office  were  more  than 
adequate  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  auditor. 
School  districts,  of  course,  are  placed  under 
great  pressures  by  communities  to  provide 
programs  for  their  young  people.  In  Los 
Angeles,  currently,  there  are  three  major 
sections  of  the  school  district  with  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  young  people  who  clas- 
sify as  disadvantaged  where  programs  are 
not  being  conducted  under  ESEA  Title  I. 
This  situation  Is  the  result  of  Inadequate 
funding  and  because  State  guidelines  re- 
quire districts  to  concentrate  their  efforts 
on  limited  numbers  of  young  people.  Los 
Angeles  receives  an  entitlement  of  approxi- 
mately 815,000,000  a  year.  The  actual  amount 
authorized  for  Los  Angeles  would  exceed 
•40,000,000  U  the  bill  were  fully  funded. 
Full  funding  of  ESEA  Title  I  would  allow 
the  District  to  reach  each  eligible  child  with 
a  program  designed  to  assure  the  maximum 
effectiveness  of  the  funds  In  Los  Angeles. 


Response  of  SrLPH^^l  Independent  School 
District  One,  Mtirrat  Cottntt,  Sulphur, 
Okla.,  January  26,  1970. 
How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 
Answer:  262. 

What  is  the  AD.\  in  your  school  di-irict 
grades  K-12? 

Answer;  1.150  (1968-69),  1530  (1969-70 
to  date) , 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 
Answer:     1968    »57,297.    1969    •55,413,    1970 
$47,644. 

What  additional  funds,  if  any,  could  you 
efTcctivelv  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer  1970  unlimited  amount,  1971  un- 
limited amount. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes.  there  are  many  children  we 
could  a.ssist  if  more  money  were  available. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes,  although  our  programs  need 
expanding  but  our  funds  are  limited. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment;  Our  funds  are  being  utilized  to 
n  great  advantage  although  they  spread  over 
too  large  an  area.  In  many  schools  I  am  sure 
space  and  facilities  are  limited  which  also 
limits  the  programs  which  might  oUierwise 
be  available. 

If  in  determining  the  programs  needed, 
you  considered  the  salary  of  an  instructor 
only,  it  would  not  cost  a  great  deal  to  ex- 
pand our  programs  but  the  physical  plant 
needs  sometimes  are  limited. 

Our  allotment  should  be  determined  early 
to  assure  us  receiving  the  amount  before  we 
plan  our  program. 

Response  of  T,   J,   Silvey    Superintendent. 

Calico    Rock    School    District    No,    50. 

Calico  Rock,  Ark, 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  educaUon  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  228. 

What  Is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer;  422, 

•What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
1  grant  In  each  of  the  foUowing  fiscal  years? 

Answer;  1968  •28,462,  1969  •28,163.  1970 
•25,347. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effecUvely  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  ftmdlng?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:   »1970  »21,000,   1971   •48,000, 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer;  Yes,  Relaxing  regulations  as  to 
use  would  let  this  school  do  a  much  better 
Job. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  jwo- 
grams  as  effecUve  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educatlonaUy  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer;  No  The  grant  is  insufficient  to 
provide  the  minimum  defensible  educational 
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projtr^un  much  less  permit  the  development 
ot  A  cumculum  that  would  alleviate  more 
of  the  problems  of  the  educationally  du- 
aUwiiit.iged 

ReoetU  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
thi-r  iniidequate  fvinding  was  the  greatest 
obs'.icle  In  the  p<»th  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  di^dvantaged  Others  now  contend 
Th.c  we  c.innot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
tir.-.uned  m  the  HEW  AppropriaUon  Bill  t>e- 
c-iii>e  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
.»re  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
tomi..:ated  under  Title  I  ESE-\  Y^ur  brief 
comnient.>  on  the»e  contention*  would  t>e  -ip- 
preciated 

No  conunenl 

f{L>i>.'NaE  or  D«   R'.bebtF   H\«obnbeook.  As- 
sistant    St'PtBINTLSDKNT      RlVt«SIDE     UM- 

Ftr-D      SCHOOL      DlSTEKT,      Rr.ERi.IDE       CaLIT   . 

JaniaBT  J6    li>70 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
oenehtting  frtwn  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  1  of  BSEA' 

Answer    864 

What  Id  the  ADA  in  your  school  distrtct 
grades  KU' 

Answer    27  785 

What  waa  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Tl'le 
I  jrrant  In  each  of  the  lollowing  nscal  years' 

Answer  1968  •276  444,  1969  »J54  725.  1970 
•204  160 

What  addiuonal  funds  If  any  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  pro^ramji 
in  fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding'  In  fiscal  year  1971* 

Answer     1970  »30.000    1971   »30  000  plus 

In  your  Judgment  do  you  believe  that 
the  Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children'' 

Answer    Yes 

Do  vou  regard  y  "r  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams'as  effecuve  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer    Yes 

Recent  hearings  in  Waahinsjton  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obatacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation 
BUI  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
Mfnplated  under  TlUe  I  ESEA  Your  brief 
commeuui  on  tlie.se  contenUoiis  would  be 
appreciated 
No  comment 

Rt-iPosst     «r     MoNi     Sabmim      SipiRvisini. 

PiiNClPAL    PuAlNi  T\*P     Plains    Pa     JaNl  - 

ART  29.  1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEa:" 

Answer    335 

What    Is    the   ADA    in    your   :<hool   dtsrtlct 

grades  K    12' 
Answer    1.380 

What  was  the  imoun;  of  your  ESEA  Title 

I  grant  lu  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years' 

Answer      1968    •50.835.    1969    »40  3n.    1970 

•40.311 

What  additional  funds,  if  any  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
tUcal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
>vel  of  funding''  In  fiscal  year  1971-' 

Answer;     1970    »15.000.    1971    •15.000 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
.-.peclal  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children'' 

Answer  Tes  Because  It  will  help  to  give 
special  kttentioQ  to  thoee  who  need  It  moat. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effectiTe  in  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

.Answer.   Te« 


Rece«t  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  wa»  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utuuie  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
teinp'-'ted  uner  Title  I  BSEA.  Y^our  brief 
commentji  on  the^e  ci'ir.entiou.-.  would  be 
apprepclated 

Comment  I  honestly  believe  that  the 
funds  are  being  used  to  the  best  advantage 
of    all    students    who    need    >pecial    services 

RCSPONSC  or  A  J  Hozempa.  CiK.RUiNArua 
Wyoming  Vallet  West  StHix)L  Distbkt 
En*  ARDsviLi.t  P*  .  J.ANt'ARY  26,  1970 
H.'W  many  children  m  your  district  are 
bei.rtltung  from  educwu'ii  proifrmus  futidfU 
unuer  Title  I  of  EtEA  ' 
Answer    1,760 

Wlmt   Is   the   AD.\    in   your  school   dl.itrict 
gnides  K    IJ  ■ 
Answer    ».81« 

What  was  the  iimount  o:  your  EsEA  Iltie  I 
grant  in  each  of  the  following  rtscal  years'' 

An.swer  196e  •284  984  63  1969  »246.915  63. 
l.tTU  »2 11.786  55 

W!..r    additional   funds.   If   any,   could   you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
Uscrtl   year   1970  over   and   above    the   present 
level  ol  funding'  In  fiscal  year  1971' 
Answer     1970  •35.000    1971.»73,0OO 
In    your    Judgement,    do    you    believe    tliat 
the  Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
sf)ei-ial  needs  ol  educationally  di.'advant.igeU 
children  ' 
Answer    Yea 

Do  vou  regard  yi>ur  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  m  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children'' 

Answer  Yes  Within  llmitHllons  i  pres- 
ent landing 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
th.^t  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obst-icle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvanuged  Others  now 
contend  that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize 
extra  funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appro- 
priation Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  ml!"- 
dlre<  ted  and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvan- 
taged contemplated  under  Title  I  ESEA  Your 
brief  comments  on  these  contentions  would 
be  appreciated 

C'linment  It  may  be  true  that  some  in- 
stances of  mlsdirecUon  occurred  due  to  ini- 
tial misinterpretation  ol  guideline*  However 
as  programs  developed,  more  efficient  ways 
to  help  the  poor  were  developed  In  our 
schools  Pennsylvania  has  Initiated  one  ol 
the  best  methods  of  evaluating  programs 
which  are  federally  funded — this,  by  means 
of  evaluating  committees  It  would  l>e  un- 
fortunate If  we  curtail  Title  I  r.ow  that  more 
effective  programs  of  helping  the  poor  are 
coming  Into  their  own  Our  program  will  have 
more  emphasis  on  food,  health,  and  tutoring 
of  economically  deprived  pupils 

Response  or  Curr  )ed  H    Mvi.r-.    Nome  fn  v 

School   Disteh-t.   Nome     Al»»ka    Ja.marv 

26,  1970 

Ho*  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA  > 

Answer    280  In  1969  70  school  year 

What  Is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12' 

Answer     746  22  1st    9  weeks  of  69-70  year 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years'" 

Answer  1968  •3S  756.  1969  Ml.Tei.  1970 
•32.758  10 

What  addltl'.nal  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding''   In  fiscal  year   1971' 

No  wvswer 


In  yotir  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children'' 

Answer    Yes  very  much 

Do  vcu  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
gramsas  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  ol  e<lucatlonally  disadvantaged 
children'' 

An.swer    Y'cs 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  dL-^closed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utIlUe  extra  funds 
coiiuiined  m  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
cau.se  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plaed  under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  the.se  contentions  would  be  ap- 
preciated 

Comment  There  is  no  doubt  that  some 
funds  are  misdirected  In  a  program  of  the 
scope  and  size  of  Title  I.  this  la  bound  to 
happen  The  bulk  of  these  funds  do  help 
dl.s.idvantaged  children,  and  must  be  con- 
tinued Our  efficiency  here  varies  from  year 
to  year,  but  we  continually  strive  to  be  more 
eth<  lent  and  effective 
Sliuert-lv 

Carl  D    Perkins, 

Chairman 

Re.spo.n3E  Of  Cottonwood  Union  School 
DiSTRK-T  Joseph  V.  Babiarz,  Bupirin- 
tindent  Cottonwood.  CAi.ir  .  January  26, 
1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer    Approximately  30  students 
What   is   the   ADA   In   your  school  district 
grades  K   12'' 

Answer  Our  district  accommodates  stu- 
dents from  K-8  The  ADA  Is  approximately 
750  students 

What  was  the  amount  ol  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 
Answer  1968  •6.528.  1969  •5,797.  1970  re- 
ceived none,  as  of  thU  date,  not  even  for  the 
te.wher'8  salary  We  had  to  Join  a  larger  Co 
Coop  project  this  year  By  doing  this  nearly 
half  of  the  funds  will  go  Into  a  questionable 
in-servlce  program  &  administration  This 
will  take  most  of  the  benefits 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programB  in 
fiscal  vear  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of   funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

An.swer  1970  none,  next  year.  If  we  are 
again  compelled  by  law  to  go  under  the 
same  Co  Coop  program  We  will  then  drop  It 
next  year  because  there  Is  too  much  "red 
tape  •  with  It  so  that  benefits  are  reduced 
to  a  non-workable  amount  We  haven't  pre- 
vlouslv  received  enough  to  pay 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  the  teacher  needs  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  educationally  dis- 
advantaged children?  salary 

Answer  All  we  need  are  funds!  Funds  for 
teachers'  salaries,  so  we  can  reduce  loads 
These  slower  youngsters  should  not  be 
treated  any  differently  than  any  other  type 
of  youngsters  It  appears  that  Educationally 
disadvantaged  Is  not  the  term  for  our  district 
Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children'' 

All  we  need  to  do  is  reduce  class  loads  to 
15  20  students  i>er  teacher. 

Answer  The  regular  teacher  can  do  more 
with  a  small  class,  with  all  type«  of  stu- 
dents, than  a  teacher  assigned  to  special 
projecu  etc 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 


conUlned  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill 
because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disi«lv»ntaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contenUons  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Comment:  I  believe  my  comments  above  to 
questions  will  answer  this  question.  I  defi- 
nitely question  the  funds  as  they  we  allo- 

c.ted.  .    ., 

It  appears  everyone  spends  too  much  time 
and  funds  wrlUng  complex  compoBltions  as 
projects  to  do  a  relatively  simple  Job  of  Just 
actually  teaching  students. 

Response  or  Dr.  Earl  A  McGovern,  Lima 
Crrr  School  District.  Lima.  Ohio.  Jantj- 
ART  26,  1970. 

How   many   children   In  your  district   are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  fun-ed 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 
Answer:  1300. 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  distrtct 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  »1 1.150.80  (Oct.  1969). 
What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
1  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 
Answer:   19«8.  •185,967.08;   1969,  •ne.lSS.- 
58:  1070.  •169,198  06 

WhPt  additional  funds,  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970.  the  1968  figure  plus  an 
amount  to  cover  Inflation  for  2  years;  1971, 
the  1988  figure  plus  an  amotint  to  cover 
Inflation  for  3  years. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  nteet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes.  definitely.  The  supplemen- 
tary educational  programs  offered  through 
Title  I  funds  are  neceasary.  However,  they 
could  not  have  been  made  available  without 
these  funds. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educ»- 
catlon  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes.  many  of  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children  are  being  met  much  more  ade- 
quately than  before  Title  I  funds  were  made 
available.  Additional  programs  In  our  schools 
and  in  the  community  are  needed  also, 
however. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  eflectlTely 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged 
contemplated  under  Title  I  ESEA.  Totir  brtef 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  Pundlng  ha*  been  a  problem  in 
the  past  and  obviously  will  be  again  this 
year.  Schools  have  had  difficulty  planning 
properly  with  "go "  "No  go'  approach  of 
the  past  I  feel  that  most  funds  have  been 
wisely  used  and  have  been  directed  toward 
the  disadvantaged.  Anything  else  Is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule 

RCSPONSe  OF  MANDAJt  PtTBLIC  SCHOOL  DIS- 
TRICT, Mandan,  N.  Dak.,  Januabt  26.  19T0 

How  many  children  in  your  distrtct  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  140. 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:   2.600. 

What  was  the  amount  of  yovir  ESELA  Title 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  •18,446.21,  1969  •22,315.82, 
1970  •31.814  88. 


What  additional  funds,  if  any,  could  you 
effecUvely  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:   1970  $5,000,  1971  •30.000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cUl  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes — this  has  enabled  the  school 
district  to  the  'little  extra". 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvanuged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes.  It  has  been  the  school  dis- 
trict option  as  to  what  the  special  needs  are. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  w~as  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  I  can  only  speak  for  otir  dis- 
trict, but  our  funds  go  only  and  directly  to 
the  children. 

Response  of  Mb.  Anthony  Amico.  Admin- 
istrator,   Pkderal    and    State    Pkocrams, 

Stamfobo     Public     Schools,     Stamford, 

Conn.,  Januabt  26,  1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  800  In  the  1969-1970  project. 
This  Umited  number  Is  the  result  of  current 
restrictions  under  Title  I  regulations. 

What  Is  the  ADA  in  your  school  distrtct 
grades  K-12. 

Answer:  30,830. 

Wbat  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1868  8279319.  1969  8248,910,  1970 
$235,467. 

What  additional  funds,  if  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  orer  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answw:  1970  850,000.  This  is  a  limited 
request  only  because  of  the  difficulties  posed 
by  the  timing.  Tbe  fiscal  year  Is  half  over. 
Additional  time  would  be  loss  in  proposal 
preparation  and  program  implementation. 
1971  8200,000.  We  would  need  more  if  federal 
funding  tar  Head  Start,  Follow-Through, 
and  other  ESEA-tltles  are  not  Increased.  We 
could  use  more  funds  If  we  receive  suffi- 
cient advance  notification  and  approval  to 
plan  and   implement  programs  adequately. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that 
the  Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Absolutely!  There  is  a  greater 
chance  the  needs  of  these  children  will  be 
met  If  the  use  of  certain  funds  are  restricted 
to  serving  the  educationally  disadvantaged 
children.  Title  I  shoxild  have  very  high  pri- 
ority in  funding. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meettng  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Otu'  programs  appear  to  be  ef- 
fective in  terms  of  comparisons  with  other 
attempts  to  meet  the  needs  of  disadvan- 
taged children.  However,  substantially  in- 
creased funding,  received  early  enough  and 
with  firm  commitments  for  more  than  one 
year  at  a  time,  are  necessary  to  meet  the 
needs  of  these  children  more  satisfactorily. 
Recent  bearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
tbat  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 


that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation  BUI 
because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentious  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Comment:  Assumptions  should  not  be 
made  that  any  misdirection  or  misuse  of 
funds  applies  equally  to  all  states  or  school 
districts.  It  would  be  better  to  correct  mat- 
ters where  misuse  does  exist  rather  than 
deny  or  curtail  funds  to  others. 

One  of  the  serious  problems  In  federal 
aid  to  education  generally  Is  the  uncer- 
tainty. Insecurity,  and  repeated  delays  in 
Congressional  action  on  authorizations  and 
final  appropriations.  School  districts  could 
do  a  more  effective  Job  if  they  had  early 
notification,  several  months  prior  to  the 
start  of  each  fiscal  year,  of  Title  1  alloca- 
tions and  any  changes  In  regulations  or  re- 
quirements. Also,  funding  has  to  be  in- 
creased substantially  to  overcome  the  ris- 
ing costs  of  programs  and  to  enable  pro- 
grams to  Increase  services  and  to  reach  more 
children  effectively. 

Response  of  John  G.  Roeder.  Rising 
Sun-Ohio  County  Community  School 
Corp.,  Rising  Sun,  Ind.,  January  26,  1970 
How  manv  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 
Answer:  74. 

What  Is  the  ADA  In   your  school   district 
grades  K-12? 
Answer:   9. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fl.scal  years? 
Answer:    1968   $12,409,    1969   $12,523,    1970 
$8,995  (tentative). 

What  additional  fimds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  "nae  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 
Answer:  1970  $25,000,  1971  $25,000. 
In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  tlxat  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes;  with  less  strict  guidelines. 
Do   you   regard  your   present  Title   1   pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion   needs    of    educationally    disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  It  would  be  most  difficult  to  serve 
one  special  group  without  •'spin-off-  bene- 
fits. The  program  does  help. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  TlUe  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  lhe.se  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 
No  comment. 

Response  of  Dr.  Clarence  E.  Ham,  Bat  Citt 
Independent  School  District,  Bat  Citt, 

Tex.,  January  26,  1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefit  Ung  from  education  programs  funded 
under  TiUe  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  1,200. 

What  Is  the  ADA  in  yoiu  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  4.000. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $146365,  1969  $133,011,  1970 
$119,706. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  TiUe  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  $30,000,  1971  $50,000. 
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In  ycnir  judgmeut.  do  you  believe  th.it  the 
"ntle  pro?r;inis  Alt  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
(•1..1    needs    o:    ed-Jc^tsouslly    dlsadv.»ntft«ed 
children' 
Answer    Tes 

Dj  voxi  re<.irci  yovur  present  Title  I  pro- 
ar.ni»  Lvs  ettecnve  lu  meeung  specul  educa- 
tion needs  of  educaUon.illy  dis.idv.intaged 
children' 

\nswer  .\s  t  >r  :ws  Oiey  go 
Rrt-eni  heaj-ni<s  in  Wa-*hui*ton  di-sclosed 
•h.i[  inadequate  funding  waa  the  greatest 
...bst.«r;e  m  the  path  of  more  eflectlvely 
reichuig  the  dlsiid\ant,iged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  CAunot  effect '.vely  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bil'.  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  .ire  not  reaching  the  disadvanta^d  con- 
tempUied  under  Tuie  I  ESEA  Your  brief 
comment!,  on  the^e  o<  iitention.^  would  be 
appreciated 

C^.mment  It  i-.  mv  belief  generally,  and 
mv  knowledge  specifically  a*  concerns  my 
particular  school  district,  that  Title  I  funds 
are  eflTectivelv  and  conscientiously  utilized 
to  .-accomplish  the  goal  of  Improving  the  edu- 
cational performances  and  opportunlUes  o! 
dis.»dvantaged  children 

Title  I  is  a  go<id  program  and  worthy  of 
continuation  However  as  with  any  program, 
improvement*  can  be  made  The  following 
suggestions  might  he  worthy  of  your  con- 
sideration 

1  Laclc  of  con.sistencv  In  funding  level 
hampers  etTec-ive  planning  for  programs  uu- 
luiug  Title  I  funds  Funds  are  usually  cut 
;rom  one  year  to  the  next  causing  deletions 
and  patching  of  prt-'grams 

2  Lale  funding  of  Title  I  programs  has 
cau.sed  uncertainty  confusion,  and  frustra- 
uon  to  administrators  In  the  paat  At  tlmes^ 
school  dlstrlc's  ha. e  had  to  begin  TlUe  I 
programs  for  a  school  year  with  no  certainty 
that  funds  would  be  forthcoming  It  Is  dlfH- 
cull  to  plan  properly  under  such  conditions 

3  The  speciflcitv  tit  some  requirements  o. 
Title  I  programs,  plus  the  fact  that  the  re- 
quirement* change  fn.m  year  to  year  hamper 
effective  planning  and  implementation 

4  Uanv  lavmen  have  misconceptions  of 
the  flnancial  level  >:  funding  required  W  ef- 
fect major  improvements  In  education.  When 
the  purpose  of  the  schools  waa  to  prepare 
students  for  a  ■  horse-and-buggy  society,  the 
task  could  be  accomplished  inexpensively 
It  IS  much  more  expensive  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  the  h'.ghly  technical  society  in 
which  we  now  live  ^ 

5  Too  mai.v  programs  are  funded  with  es- 
senUftUy  the  same  goals  Headstart  and  Title 
I  for  instance  overlap  In  some  of  their  goals. 
However  It  is  almost  impossible  to  develop 
a  single,  coordinated  program  using  funds 
from  each  of  these  program.-  becau.se  of 
specific  requirements  of  each 

lUsPONSE  OK  NV>RMAN   O     BALDWIN     ClM.\»HON 
KaNS     jANfABY    26.     1970 

How  manv  children  In  yovir  district  are 
benefitting  irom  education  programs  funded 
underTUlelof  ESEA^ 

Answer    Approximately  80  ,..,„„, 

What  15  the  ADA  in  vour  school  district 
grades  K-12^ 

Answer    630 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
erant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years' 

Answer  1968  tU.Sig.  1^69  US  067,  1970 
•  14500  until  further  notice  'two  districts 
combuied  for  this  amount  t 

What  additional  funds,  if  any  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
hscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer     1970  M  000.   1971   $5,000 

In  your  Judgement,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title    I    programs    are   needed   to   meet    the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children' 
Answer    Ye« 


Do  vou  regard  vour  present  TU'.e  I  pro- 
grams'as  effective  In  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  dU^dvantaged 
c!'..;dren  ' 

.Answer    Yes 

Recent  hearing-  m  Wac-hluKton  disclosed 
that  inadequate  luiuUng  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  ene<-tivelT  reach- 
ing the  di-advantuged  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utill.'e  extra  funds 
contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill 
because  the  funds  are  being  inlxUret-'ed  am! 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contemp- 
lated unaer  Title  I  ESF.A  V..ur  brlet  omi- 
ments  on  these  contentious  wuuld  Uv  ap- 
preciated 

Comment  We  need  to  know  earlier  whiit 
our  alltHH-ioii  l.s  going  to  be 

Re-spon-.!  i.r  Fkanci-s  L   SAVACt.SUPFRisTf  sp- 
ent,   LswlsTt'N,    Mont 
How   many   children    in   your   dUtrict    are 
benfltting   iruin  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  >.f  ESEA  ' 

Answer  We  e.stimate  th.it  1<X'  will  be  in 
the  program 

What   IS   -he   ADA   m   voiir   schfKJl  disirlft 
gr.ides  K  8' 
Answer     1.350 

What   was  the  ajiuiunt  of   vour  fc-bE.\  Tu'.i' 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  hscal  years" 
Answer     1968.  $41,478,    1989,  $J5.000.    1970. 
$JJ  000 

What  additional  funds  If  any  ould  yu 
effectlvelv  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  m 
fiscal  vear  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of   funding'  In  fiscal  year   1971? 

Answer  1970,  $10,000:  1971,  $10000  This  us 
being  determined  by  a  Joint  study  with  the 
State  Department  of   Public   Instruction 

In  vour  judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Tit'.e  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial need.s  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children  ' 

Answer  Too  narrow,  expenditures  per 
child  too  high  More  children  in  the  program 
preferred 

Do  vou  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
gran-.s  as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
te n  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children'' 

An-swer  Yes  If  we  could  continue  with 
lun-mer  rarips  prekindergarten  eU'  .  and 
forget   academic   remedial   programs 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obsraile  in  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged  Others  now  contend 
tha-  we  cannot  effectively  uuli.^  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
cause the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  n.t  reaching  the  disadvantaged  conlem- 
plu'ed  under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief  coni- 
meuu.  on  these  ci.iitenti.jna  wcnild  be  appre- 
ciated 

Comment  I  cannot  agree  This  is  a  rura. 
area,  but  we  need  progranus  that  broaden  the 
edu(~atl..nal  needs  How  could  a  child  that 
needed  »i00  worth  of  work  on  his  teeth  In 
our  prekindergarten  program  enter  school  as 
«  n..ruial  child.  Is  our  program  did  not  see 
that  the  work  was  done 

Response  or  PAr.K  Crrr.  Ur\H    jANV\itT  26, 
1970 


How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benehtung  from  education  pri.grama  fund- 
ed under  Title  I  of  ESEA' 

Answer     28 

What  IS  the  .ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K   12' 

Answer     415  ^ 

Wh.^t  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Tltie 
I  gran'  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years' 

Answer  li»68  $4,031  1969  »4  162  1970 
$2,866 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effecUvely  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  e'jf  funding'  In  fl.«;al  year   19717 


An.swer    1970  $5,000.  la71  $6,000 

In  your  Judgement  do  you  believe  that 
the  Title  I  programs  I're  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  o:  educallin.i '.!.'•  disad'.  antaeed 
children  ' 

Answer:    Yes 

Do  vim  regard  >our  prc.-ont  Tit'.e  I  pro- 
gram-as effective  in  meetmi;  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  di.sad\anlat:fd 
children  ■ 

Answer  Yes,  In  part  They  have  been  ef- 
fective m  starting  to  And  answers  to  the 
problem 

Herent  hearings  m  Washington  disclosed 
thai  inadequate  funding  w.u-  the  greatest 
obstucle  m  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
fund^  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
BUI  because  Uie  uinds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief 
commenus  on  these  contentions  would  be 
iipprecluted 
No  comment 

REi.P<iNSi:    or    R      C      CA«TER,    StPEBlNTtSDENT 
Nil    77   GlENDALE.OaKC  .  Januabt  26.  1970 
How    many   children    In   your   district   are 

benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 

under  Title  I  of  ESEA' 
Answer    82 
What   IS   the   ADA  In   vour  school  duiricl 

grades  K   12' 
Answer    516  9 

What  wiis  the  amount  ol  your  ESEA  Title  I 
'rant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

"   Answer     1968  $12,008  41,  1969  $13,334,  1970 

$12,000 

What  additional  funds,  if  any,  could  you 
effectlvelv  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding'  In  fiscal  year  1971? 
Answer:  Fully  fund  the  enabling  law 
In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  need  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children' 

Answer    Yes 

D<>  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
granus as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  diat.lo6ed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greate.sl 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill 
because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated 

Comment  I  would  like  to  see  the  equip- 
ment and  plant  appropriations  boosted.  For 
example  our  small  high  school  has  a  qualified 
instructor  for  teaching  electricity,  electron- 
ics etc  hut  we  badly  need  equipment  and 
plant  to  aid  the  educatlonnlly  deprived 
students 

RtsPONsE   OF   D«    Michael   Oioia,   Supebin- 

TENDENT    OF   SCHOOLS,    PATERSON,    N  J  ,    JaN- 

•A«T  26.  1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  fund- 
ed under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer    3.340. 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  5  485 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer  1968  $1,159,994,  1969  $1,079,276. 
1970  $1,047,240. 

What  additional  funds  If  any,  could  you 
effectlvelv   apply    to   your   Title   I   programs 
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in  fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  pres- 
ent level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer;    1970   $250,000,    1971    $1,200,000. 

In  your  Judgement,  do  you  believe  that 
Uie  Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes;  educationally  needs  have 
been  documented  especially  In  the  areas 
of  reading  and  math  Instruction,  English 
as  a  second  language,  and  early  childhood 
education  Present  local  and  state  sources  of 
luiids  cannot  meet  these  needs. 

Do  vi>u  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effecUve  In  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  dlsadvanUged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes;  although  available  funds 
severely  limit  the  concenuation  of  special 
programs  needed  to  meet  needs  and  not  all 
educationally  disadvantaged  children  can 
be  accommodated  In  programs. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  dlsadvanUged,  Others  now 
contend  that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize 
extra  funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appro- 
priation Bill  because  the  funds  are  being 
misdirected  and  are  not  reaching  the  dis- 
advantaged contemplated  under  Title  I 
ESEA.  Your  brief  comments  on  these  con- 
tentions would  be  appreciated. 

Comment:  All  funds  received  by  the  City 
of  Paterson  have  been  used  in  programs 
directed  at  the  educationally  disadvantaged 
children  attending  designated  Title  I 
schools.  Programs  are  developed  in  coopera- 
tion with  an  advisory  committee  of  parents 
and  community  representatives  from  the 
Title  I  and  are  continually  subjected  to 
their  review.  Program  effectiveness  Is  ham- 
pered by  the  limitation  of  funds. 

Response  of  M«.  Robebt  H.  Kennedy,  Tttu: 
I  Suptxvisoa.  Mansfieu)  Crrr  School  Dis- 
trict, Mansfuxd.  Ohio,  Jamtjabt  26.  1970 


How  numy  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  TlUe  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:   616  Public  and  Non-Public. 
What  is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  13,847  Public  and  Non-Publlc. 
What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 
Answer:    1968  $210,074.81.  1969  $173JJ57.53. 
1970  $163,523.96. 

What  addlUonal  funds,  if  any,  could  you 
eflecUvely  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  at  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  $28,405  63— Summer  Pro- 
gram and  3  Reading  Readiness  Rooms  for 
1  semester,  1971  $127,765.08 — 1  Reading 
Readiness  Room  in  all  Title  I  Target  Area 
Schools. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Absolutely,  Title  I  Programs  are 
needed  to  focus  on  the  special  deficiencies  of 
the  cultural  and  economic  environmental 
forces  which  cause  educationally  disadvan- 
taged children  to  experience  educational  lag. 
Do  you  regard  your  present  TlUe  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Our  Remedial  Reading  program 
Is  Imperatively  necessary  and  successful  in 
increasing  basic  reading  skills  for  dlsadvan- 
Uged children.  In  my  opinion  both  remedia- 
tion and  prevention  are  necessary  programs 
m  preparing  these  children  for  successful 
school  experiences. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged    Others  now  contend 


that  we  cannot  effectively  utUlze  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  BUI 
because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  dlfl*dvantaged  contem- 
plated under  TlUe  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentions  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Comment:  It  is  catastrophic  that  the  mis- 
deeds of  a  few  school  districts  have  placed 
in  Jeopardy  the  entire  Title  I  Program  of 
the  nation.  In  our  society  today,  publicity  and 
over  exposure  in  the  mass  media  goes  to  mi- 
nority Issues  and  minor  incidents. 

Just  because  a  few  school  districts  have 
misused  their  TlUe  I  funds  Is  no  reason  to 
dissipate  all  the  programs.  Rather,  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  those  In  charge  to  provide 
better  monitoring  of  TlUe  I  expenditures  and 
programs  In  order  to  eliminate  these  minor 
abuses. 

Inadequate  funding  and  support  of  public 
education  is  a  naOonal  problem  In  order 
to  provide  equal  educational  opportunity  for 
all  American  youth.  Local  taxation  can  no 
longer  carry  an  Increased  load  but  must  be 
highly  reinforced  by  state  and  federal  fimds. 
This  federal-state-local  partnership  must 
be  strengUiened  nationally  by  federal  leader- 
ship in  fiscal  responsibility.  This  Is  espe- 
cially true  In  the  area  of  the  culturally  and 
economlcaUy  disadvantaged  child.  The  chil- 
dren of  poverty  are  the  "step-children"  of 
education.  They  are  handicapped  from  the 
start  m  learning.  Lacking  the  cultural  ad- 
vantages of  the  middle  and  upper  group,  they 
flounder  In  the  mass  system  of  public  educa- 
tion. They  need  "c*tch-up"  programs  of 
readiness  and  pre-school  education  as  weU 
as  Individualized.  smaU  group  Instruction 
in  remediation.  All  of  these  preventative  and 
remedial  programa  mean  special  materials, 
Innovative  methods,  specially  trained  teach- 
ers, and  addlUonal  fadlltlee  and  equipment. 
All  of  these  neceaaary  features  of  programs 
for  the  educationaUy  disadvantaged  child 
takes  large  amounts  of  funds.  The  public 
schools  can  barely  supply  the  necessary  funds 
for  "bricks  and  mortar"  programs  now— in 
no  way,  can  they  supply  these  desperately 
needed  extras  in  order  to  break  the  poverty 
cvcle. 

It  Is  clearly  the  task  of  federal  and  state 
government  to  furnish  the  necessary  funds, 
such  as  TlUe  I,  to  continue  the  assault  on 
the  cultural  and  economic  factors  which 
make  the  children  of  the  poor  educationally 
disadvantaged. 

The  Title  I  Program  of  the  Mansfield  Pub- 
Uc  SchooU  currently  expends  $163,523.96  on 
a  Remedial  Reading  Program  in  disad- 
vantaged schools.  Tlila  Is  not  enough  pro- 
gram or  enough  money.  We  should  be  pre- 
venting reading  failure  In  kindergarten  and 
first  grade  by  developing  a  highly  focused 
and  concentrated  program  of  reading  readi- 
ness. This  type  of  program  would  need  an 
additional  allocation  of  approximately  $128,- 
000  In  order  to  estabUsh  one  room  in  grade 
one  for  each  of  our  9  TlUe  I  Elementary 
Schools.  Local  funds  are  not  available  for 
such  a  simple  project.  Additional  funds  would 
allow  us  to  develop  such  a  program. 


Response  of  Path.  W.  Bbiggs,  Superintendent 

OF  Schools,   Clevixand  CrrT,   Cleveland, 

Ohio,  Januabt  26,  1970 

How  many  chUdren  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs 
funded  under  TlUe  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  8.710. 

What  Is  the  ADA  in  yotir  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  140.289. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $6,743,444.  1969  $5,499,210, 
1970  $5,048,218  (Tentative) 

What  addlUonal  funds  if  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs 
In  fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level   of  funding?  In  fiscal   year   1971? 


Answer:  1970  $2,500,000,  1971  $5,000,000. 
In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title   I   programs   are    needed    to    meet    the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Definitely  yes.  Tbese  children 
have  distinct  educational  needs  which  must 
be  met  by  specially  designed  strategies  and 
projects  which  stress  specialization  and  in- 
dividualization of  Instruction. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  1  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes.  Evaluation  reports  based  on 
hard  data  in  present  programs  show  their 
effectiveness  In  meeting  the  special  needs 
of  the  limited  number  of  children  toward 
w  hlch  thev  are  directed. 

Recent  "hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now 
contend  that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize 
extra  funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appro- 
priation Bill  because  the  funds  are  being 
misdirected  and  are  not  reaching  the  dis- 
advantaged contemplated  under  Title  I 
ESEA.  Your  brief  conmients  on  these  con- 
tentions would  be  appreciated. 

Comment :  Because  of  Inadequate  funding 
onlv  a  limited  number  of  schools  in  low 
income  areas  and  a  limited  number  of  stu- 
dents in  these  schools  can  now  be  served. 
Extra  funds  would  be  used  to  Increase  the 
number  of  disadvantaged  who  are  able  to  be 
served,  and  would  increase  the  limited  service 
now  being  provided  to  current  participants. 

Response  of  Caemen  M.  Gioizllo.  DiEEC-roB 

OF      PEDEBAL      PBOCRAMS.      COtJNCn.      BLtTTFS 

Communttt     Schools,    CocNcn.    BirrrFs, 

lOWA,   jANtJART    26.   1870 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
lienefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  TlUe  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:   1.213. 

What  Is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer;  14.333.17. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $110,000.  1969  $216,744,  1970 
$265,822. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  yoiu-  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:   1970  $35,000.  1971  $325,000. 

In  your  Judgement,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  State  and  local  tax  funds  provide 
for  the  educaUon  of  all.  Title  I  funds  provide 
vicarious  experiences  for  those  not  so  fortu- 
nate as  children  whose  backgrotinds  have 
Included  a  physical  and  InteUectual  environ- 
ment to  motivate  learning.  By  means  of  Title 
I  facilities,  success  has  become  measurable, 
thus,  the  self  Image  has  improved. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes.  through  use  of  enriched  ma- 
terials, methods  and  personnel  this  Is  being 
made  possible. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill 
because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  TlUe  I  ESEA.  Yotu:  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentions  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Comment:  I  agree  that  the  Inadequate 
funding  has  been  and  still  remains  as  one  ot 
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thf  great*»l  otwU.clM  lb*t  conlimies  lo  block 
the  path  oi  »danuist«rliig  a  more  effecU^e 
pro,?ran»  f^»r  me  dlsadwinca^jed  striden. 
Wiihoul  *  doubl  lUryugh  advanced  kno*-.- 
ctiie  or  !undln,t  «bo-.e  all  lidduional  fvuids 
b^vo.id  our  pre.se..l  alkKralK.u  our  schoo 
.vsle-.u  would  be  able  to  adequa  e ly  pU.n 
and  eounnue  lo  meet  the  needs  ut  the  dl»- 
.,d'.ai-.t««e<l  OiirsclAH.:  sjsietn  faces  the  same 
nn.mclal  problem  Uiai  n>any  other*  do 
thnn.Khout  the  country.  ^''t'-^''''?^^"i.'-\-^' 
out  Uie  liuaii.ial  aid  from  Title  I  Ei>KA.  our 
di=*dvantaMed  student*  *ould  sutTer  a  tre- 
mendous set  back  I  feel  th.t  en>pha.l5 
M^ould  be  placed  upon  the  overall  cons  ruc- 
tive  vise  o!  federal  funds  and  not  upon  the 
isolated  mUuse  of  federal  funds 
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Respv.nse   .,f    Ot.Og..K    B    SMIIILE     btPI      ELY- 

mix   Crrr   Schoi.l    Dist«i.t     Eltru,    Ohio 

J^Nt•^«T    -'6      ly^O 

How  mant  children  I.,  vour  district  are 
beneftttmg  !rom  education  prortrnms  funded 
under  Title  I  of  RSKA'' 

Answer    493  n<»e9-70i  rt„,nct 

What   is  the   ADA   In    vour   s<1um.I  district 

^ndes  K-12' 

Answer     13  570  ..„«•»  -n,  ,. 

What  w,*B  the  amount  of  vour  fc.bl-A  nt.e 
I  zr^nt  in  each  of  the  followtnR  fiscal  years 

Answer  19«8  •146  473  75  1909  .137  686  30 
19T0H22W3  88 

What  additional  funds  if  anv  could  yo.i 
eflertivelv  applv  to  your  Title  I  programs  i:> 
(\scal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  preeent 
level  of  fundlnn'  In  n*cal  year  1971' 

^^^swer  1970  WO  000  ise«  conunent  i  l»(i 
«tl«u>t  tnoOOO  additional  If  funded  In  time 
to  employ  certiticaled  teachers  .preferab.v 
bv  June    1970  at  latest  I 

'in  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title' I  proitranis  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadv.intaged 

Answer  Definitely  yes  Otir  remedial  re..d- 
In?  and  counsellnR  services  under  the  pro- 
eram  should  at  least  be  doubled 

Do  vou  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
eramaas  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion   needs    of    educationally    disadvantaged 

""^Anlw^r  Yes  Test  results  as  well  as  state- 
ments from  principals  and  teachers  conftmi 
tha'  the  progTBum  is  effective 
'  Recent  hearings  In  W  ishington  dlscloee 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  efTecllvely  reach- 
ing the  duadvantaged  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  efTectlvely  utilize  extra  funds 
conuUned  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bui 
because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  TUle  I  ESEA  Tour  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated.  .    , 

comment  "Misdirected-  Is  certainly  a 
wrong  and  misleading  term  as  far  aa  the  sit- 
uation in  this  area  la  concerned  We  are, 
however.  greaUy  handicapped  in  recruiting 
personnel  for  the  prognim  because  of  the 
uncertain  and  late  funding  Funds  for  1971 
should  be  appropriated  now. 

Recruitment  of  teachers  for  1970^71  (fiscal 
•71 1  should  begin  In  March  or  April.  1970 
However  the  situation  Isn't  too  bad  in  this 
respect  if  we  know  by  June.  1970  Beginning 
in  July  the  situation  is  difBcult  When  school 
starts  in  September  It  is  almost  Impossible 
to  recruit  qualified  people,  because  they  are 
already  obllg*ted  elsewhere  It  Is  extremely 
dimcuit  to  utilize  funds  for  personnel  when 
the  fund*  ar«  received  In  the  middle  of  the 
school  year  In  the  case  of  highly  trained 
professionals,  e  g  .  psychologlsU.  counselors, 
reading  specialists  etc  It  Is  vlrtt»llT  im- 
possible to  get  people  In  the  middle  of  a 
school  year. 

U  Congress  wUhes  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem effectively,  money  for  a  given  fiscal  year 
should  be  appropruted  the  previous  year  A 
heavy  responslblUty  for  each  of  lOO",  elTec- 
t.'.e  use  of  funds  lies  with  Congrew. 


RssPi.NSE   or   Mk     BttL   B»AV-ntT     StrraiN- 

TtSOEKT    KU.COBr  INDEPTSOENT  SCHOOl-  DlS- 

TRK-r.    KucoRi.   TEX  .    jA>rttA«T    2«,    1970 
How    many   children   in    your   district   are 
beaetlling  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA.' 

Misuer      Approximately    660   undupUcaled 
count      lessenUally     kindergarten     and     re- 
medial reading  I  .       ,    j.  .   ,   , 
V^hai   IS   the  ADA   ui   your  s<-ho<jl  district 

grades  K    i-' 

Answer       3200  45    1968   1969  ^^  ^    , 

W'lat   was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA   Iltie 

I  urai.t  in  each  of  the  tollov»lng  fiscal  years' 
iiu.sv.er      rj6«    »10«i  590.    1969   »90  601.    1970 

What  addiiional  funds  if  any.  could  you 
erte.-tivelv  applv  U)  your  Iiile  I  programs  in 
hscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding'  In  tlscal  vear  1971'' 
Aii'-wer  1970  »40,000.  1871  •40.000 
In  vour  judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 

children'  ^  .,,   . 

Answer  Yes  Current  local  budget  obliga- 
tions do  not  provide  adequately  for  the 
special  need*  of  IhU  group  and  would  prob- 
ably not  be  able  to  conUuue  full  funding 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
graiiui  fcs  efleclive  lu  meeting  special  educa- 
tion   needs   of    educationally    disadvantaged 

children''  ^    .^  ,,„ 

Answer  Tale  I  funds  have  contributed  im- 
measurably toward  filling  the  special  needs 
of  ihe><  children  The  fact  that  these  needs 
are  not  measurable  does  uoi  detract  from 
their  value  ^      ,     ,. 

Recent  hearing,  m  Washington  discU>sed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle in  the  p*ih  of  more  eflecUvely  reach- 
ing the  dlii*dvani*ged  Others  now  contend 
that  we  canoot  eflecUvely  ullUae  ""•• '^^ 
contiuned  in  the  U£W  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
cau^  the  funds  are  being  nusdlrecied  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  KiiEA  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  ihebe  c<.ut«uUons  would  be  ap- 
preciated. .V,-, 
comment  These  accusations  are  another 
example  of  the  majority  of  excellent,  valu- 
able well  directed  programs  suflerlng  because 
somewhere.  m»ybe  le«.  than  one  half  of  one 
percent  nught  be  quesUoned  These  cases 
are  blown  entirely  out  of  proportion. 


Rfsi-.NSE    or   RALPH    M     ATWOoo.   Oakland. 
Maine.  Januabt    26     1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title   I  of  KSKA? 

Answer     310  dlrecUy.  all  indirectly 

What  U  the  ADA  in  your  school  dlsulct 
grades  K   12? 

Answer;   1.765  -o-.  -th.i. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  ntie 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  196*  •13.068.  1969  •11.13S.  1969- 
1970  •10.023 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  TlUe  I  programs  m 
hscil  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding--  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer.  1970  HO.OOO,  1971  •20,000  I  can 
h-:p  children  If  so  much  Inference  Is  ellm- 
in.ted   Otherwise  the  true  worth  Is  questlon- 

*  In  vour  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial   needs    of    educationally    disadvantaged 

children''  j„,„ 

Answer  Not  the  way  they  are  admin- 
istered by  regional  groups  preeenUy 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educaUonally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer    Yes 

Recent  hearings  m  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  m  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching    the    disadvantaged.    Others    now 


contend  that  we  cannot  efTectlvely  utilize 
extra  funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appro- 
priation Bill  because  the  funds  are  being 
misdirected  and  are  not  reaching  the  dis- 
advantaged contemplated  under  Title  I 
ESEA  Your  brief  comments  on  these  con- 
tentions would  be  appreciated 

Comment  I  .<ni  enclosing  your  form  deal- 
ing with  Title  I  ESEA  funds  There  have 
been  many  thoughts  In  my  mind  concerning 
federal  funds  and  proJecU  and  feel  that  thi.s 
is  the  time  to  bring  them  to  your  attention 
and  the  attention  of  your  committee  No 
di)ubi  protesslonal  lobbytsu  have  expressed 
views  not  similar  to  mine 

As    you   can   see   from   the   form,   we   have 
had  a^C-.   reduction   (»12,000  to  »10.000)   In 
Title   I   E.SEA   funds   m   the   few  short  years 
that  we  hRve  received  them    In  addition,  the 
limited  funds  have  never  been  available  on 
time    Project*  had  to  be  supported  by  local 
funds  In  anticipation  of  federal  money.  Our 
nr=t    project    was   approved    In   early   spring 
with  the  directive  to  spend  It  before  the  end 
of    the    fiscal    year.    Our    allocation    did    not 
represent  our  true  need  Why?  The  1960  cen- 
sus was  used  in  determining  need  and  errors 
and  omissions  In  that  census  made  no  pro- 
vision for  one  of  my  towns  This  town  had  no 
Post   ofHce   and    mall   was  routed   from  sur- 
rounding cities  and   thus  by  using  mailing 
addresses  we  had  no  eligible  persons    I  pro- 
tested but  was  Informed  that  nothing  could 
be   d   UP    This   is   1970  and   the   I960  census 
Is  still  a  criteria. 

The  •10.000  that  my  District  receives  for 
the  ■io-called  "disadvantaged  children"  from 
low   income   families   is  but   a  drop-ln-the- 
buckei  compared  to  our  budget  of  •1.300,000 
I  found  that  In  the  past  all  the  forms  nec- 
essary   to   complete   to   comply   with   fcdera; 
guidelines   required    valuable    Ume    to   com- 
plete   The  wording  had   to  be  Just  right  so 
that    they   would   be   approved    The   evalua- 
tion  forms   and   final   reports   were   actually 
fooUsh  and  designed  to  feed  information  to 
computers  to  prove  more  federal  funds  were 
needed    L^rge  systems  hired  additional  help 
at    high   salaries    paid    by    federal    funds    to 
write   up  projecu  that  were  in  many  cases 
lacking  in  a  lasting  value.  To  seriously  con- 
sider federal  programs,  and  I  would  except 
the  NDEA  Title  lU  matching  funds  program 
now    dead.    I    would    require    additional   ad- 
ministrative    personnel.     I     have     therefore 
taken  the  road  taken  by  many  many  other 
busy   superlntendenu  and   now   try   to  con- 
centrate on  the  work  of  educaUng  AIX  of  our 
youngsters   and   not   trying  to  see  If  I  can 
get  a  federal  buck 

In  the  past  year  we  have  been  harassed  t  v 
local  poverty  groups  in  the  role  of  "dc - 
gooders".  To  get  federal  money  It  has  bee  i 
necessary  to  seek  their  opinions.  If  we  heede  1 
their  demands  our  school  system  would  dlt.- 
Integrate  very  shortly. 

In  the  federal  School  Lunch  Program,  un- 
der which  we  have  met  the  needs  of  our 
needy  youngsters,  we  find  guidelines  that 
make  It  a  crime  to  have  any  youngster  work 
for  his  meal.  How  absurd  can  a  directive  be 
In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
our  federal  funds  are  mls-dlrected  as  charged 
by  "poverty  leaders".  I  would  say  that  we 
have  spent  all  dollars  wisely  and  would  con- 
tinue to  meet  the  needs  of  our  young  peo- 
ple U  eductaors  on  the  local  level  were  given 
the  confidence  of  the  legislators.  It  seems 
strange  to  me  that  as  more  and  more  federal 
funds  are  reported  In  the  press,  that  my  Dis- 
trict receives  less 

I  realize  that  onlv  a  brief  comment  was  re- 
quested but  perhaps  the  time  has  come  when 
somebody  should  get  down  and  talk  to  the 
busy  people  In  the  local  communities  who  are 
in  dally  contact  with  the  situation  and  con- 
tinually strive  to  educate  all  children  re- 
gardless of  their  circumstances.  These  same 
busy  people  are  also  concerned  with  the 
plight  of  the  local  property  taxpayer  when 
It  comes  time  to  determine  what  they  can 
afford 


January  26,  1970 
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I  have  never  appeared  before  a  Committee 
in  Washington  although  I  was  present  when 
vour  committee  met  In  Bangor  a  few  years 
ago  I  hope  you  realize  that  this  letter  rep- 
resents my  humble  opinion  and  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  my  best  in  my  position  for  all 
children  and  U  federal  funds  are  admlnls- 
ured  as  In  the  past  I  could  care  less  whether 
»e  get  any  or  not. 

RispoNSE  OF  Winston  County  Board  or 
Education.  Double  Springs.  Ala  .  Januabt 
26.  1970 

How   many   children    In   your   dlsUlct   are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 
Answer:  2.600. 

What  Is  the  ADA  m   your  school  district 
grades  K- 12? 
Answer:   3,983  36    (October.  19691. 
What  was  the  amount  of  yoiu  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 
Answer:    1968  »199.547.   1969  •183.451.  1970 
•  165.148. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 
Answer:  1970  »35.000.  1971  JSCOOO. 
In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children.  i 

Answer:  Definitely  yes.  ' 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Definitely  yes.  Our  Title  I  program 
Is  having  a  tremendous  Impact  In  our  County. 
Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  efTectlvely  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  In  a  program  as  large  as  this. 
Isolated  cases  of  misuse  will  happen.  I  strong- 
ly believe,  however,  that  the  bulk  of  Title  I 
funds  are  being  used  In  a  great  way  In  educat- 
ing our  disadvantaged.  Winston  County's 
Title  I  program  Is  meeting  a  terrific  need. 

Response  op  Bristol  T^innessee  Board  op 
Education,  Bristol  Citt,  Bristol,  Tenn.. 
January  26,  1970 


How  many  children   In  your   district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 
Answer:  589. 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 
Answer:  3.950. 

What  WES  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 
Answer:    1968  » 102, 953  58.   1969  $95,966.17, 
1970  •86,423. 

What  additional  funds.  IX  any,  could  you 
efTectlvely  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  19717 
Answer:    1970  •50,000.  1971   •76,000. 
In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
T^tle   I   programs   are   needed   to   meet   the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 
Answer:  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effecOve  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  efTectlvely 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 


tend that  we  cannot  eflecUvely  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
BUI  because  the  ftmds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  We  have  been  able  to  set  up 
reading  programs  and  kindergarten  programs 
which  would  not  have  been  possible  without 
the  availability  of  Title  I  funds. 

Response  of  Dr.  Lester  L.  Dickey,  Hamil- 
ton CITY,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  January  26, 
1970 

How   many   children    in    your   district   are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Tltl-  I  of  ESEA? 
Answer:  1.200. 

What  Is  the  ADA   in   your  school   district 
grades  K-12? 
Answer:  14,500. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 
Answer:   1968  •225.143,  1969  •196.348,  1970 
no  grant  yet  received. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 
Answer:  1970  •125.000,  1971  •150.000. 
In  your  Judgement,  do  you  believe  that 
the  Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Definitely. 

Do  you  regard  yotir  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  In  our  school  district,  definitely 
yes. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now 
contend  that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize 
extra  funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appro- 
priation Bill  because  the  funds  are  being 
misdirected  and  are  not  reaching  the  dis- 
advantaged contemplated  under  Title  I 
ESEA.  Your  brief  comments  on  these  con- 
tentions would  be  appreciated. 

Comment:  In  our  district  one  hundred 
percent  of  the  funds  received  through  Title 
I,  ESEA  is  going  to  our  disadvantaged 
children. 

Repsonse  op  Donald  Bevis,  Assistant  Super- 

DrrENDENT     FOR      RESEARCH,     DeVEI,OPMENT. 

and      Federal      Programs,      Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  January  26,  1970 


How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefiting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  7.123. 

What  Is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  65,748. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  •2.494.662,  1969  •2,274.236, 
1970    unknown    as   of   January    16.    1970. 

What  additional  funds.  U  any.  oould  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  TlUe  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:    1970  •1,000.000.  1971  •14.245,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Educating  educationally  disad- 
vantaged children  requires  more  staff,  more 
books,  more  materials,  more  supplemental 
services,  such  aa  aoclal  workers,  and  more 
pre-school  and  community  education  than 
any  sdiool  system  is  able  to  provide  with 
local  funds.  Furthermore,  these  resources 
must  be  used  in  imaginative  ways,  designed 
spedflcally  for  the  disadvantaged,  not  Just 


absorbed  and  lost  in  the  tradlUonal  patterns 
of  a  large  school  system.  We  believe  that 
Title  I  type  categorical  Federal  aid  provides 
the  only  opportunity  for  schools  to  ade- 
quately serve  the  disadvantaged. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  We  believe  that  our  Title  I  pro- 
grams include  the  best  of  what  we  know 
about  how  to  help  educationally  disadvan- 
taged children.  Based  on  what  we  have 
learned  from  Title  I  programs  In  previous 
years,  we  continue  to  revise  some  programs, 
discard  others,  and  Initiate  new  programs  to 
meet  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  children. 
Both  objective  and  subjective  data  testify  to 
the  effectiveness  of  some  programs,  such  as 
teacher  aides  and  store  front  Junior  high 
schools.  In  one  of  our  store  front  Junior  high 
schools  last  year  in  eight  months  the  stu- 
dents made  two  years  gain  In  basic  skills. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle in  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  dlsadvanuged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
cause the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and  are 
not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contemplated 
under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  comments  on 
these  contentions  would  be  appreciated. 

Comment:  Although  the  natural  tendency 
during  the  first  years  of  Title  I  funding  was 
to   try   to  provide  something  for  all   disad- 
vantaged children,  we  now  realize  that  suc- 
cess can  only  be  achieved  thro-ogh  concen- 
tration of  resources  on  fewer  children.  The 
Minneapolis  Public  Schools  spend  approxi- 
mately 28 't    of  Title  I  funds  in   only  four 
schools.  A  very  high  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion at  these  schools  is  both  poor  and  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged.  New  staff  hired  by 
Title  I  funds  for  these  schools  works  directly 
every  day  with  the  most  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. The  staff   Instructs  children  In  small 
groups  or  on  a  one-to-one  basis  and  tries  new- 
materials  and  methods  to  stimulate  interest 
in  learning.  We  believe  that  this  type  of  pro- 
gram has  the  greatest  chance  of  success.  It 
is  obviously  very  expensive.  Funding  limita- 
tions prevent  us  from  providing  similar  high- 
ly  concentrated   services   for  more   children 
eligible  to  participate  in  Title  I.  The  "Con- 
centrated Education  Centers"  Just  described 
serve  only  about  one-third  of  children  eligi- 
ble for  Title  I  programs  in  our  target  areas. 
Appropriately   38 ';c    of   our   Title   I    funds 
support  a  teacher  aide  program.  All  aides  sup- 
ported   by    this    program    serve    inner    city 
schools.  Most  work  right  in  the  classroom. 
They  free  teachers  to  provide  individual  at- 
tention to  children  who  need  It  most  and 
they  also  help  directly  in  the  instructional 
program. 

In  light  of  the  types  of  programs  provided 
fcw^  disadvantaged  children  in  our  Inner  city, 
the  charge  that  Title  I  funds  do  not  reach 
the  disadvantaged  seem  entirely  unfounded. 


Response  op  Loins  H.  Dunlop.  McKeesport 

Area   School   District,   McKeesport,    Pa.. 

January  26,  1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  DlrecUy  1,791.  Spin-off  from  the 
programs  Indirectly  affect  9,802  others. 

What  Is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  10.501. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  •251,066.00,  1969,  •247,360.25, 
1970  •238,619.74. 

What  addlUonal  funds,  if  any.  could  you 
effecUvely  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971'' 
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Answer  1970  »49  555  26  actual  deficit  this 
ye.ir.   1971  »61.381  00 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  progTiima  ar«  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  dlMdvaniaged 
tuiiaren'" 

Aaswer  An  unequUocal  yes  Withou' 
Title  I  funds  our  dl-strtct  cou'.d  not  support 
trie  additional  couoselliig  and  health  serv- 
uoi  and  r«ading  support 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
gr.xnis  as  effective  In  meeting  specul  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children  ' 

Answer  Our  district  has  been  n.andri'ed 
bv  the  Human  Relations  CommtMlon  to  as- 
sure r»clal  balance  and  Title  I  funds  are 
necessary  to  meet  this  need  plus  the  special 
attention  these  students  need  t>ecause  of 
home  conditions 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
otwiAcle  in  the  path  of  more  etTectlvely 
reaching  the  dlsadv  intaged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  w»  cannot  efTecllvely  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropnation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  »re  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged 
contemplated  under  Title  I  E8EA  Vour  brief 
"-omments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated 

Comment  Contrary  to  the  recent  media 
release*  regarding  Title  r  the  results  of  niir 
program  will  be  over  a  long  range  of  years 
to  cofne  and  as  ret  adeqxiate  meas'.irlng 
criteria  are  nat   Immediately  available 

REspoNse    or    Daktitl    B     T*txo«.    Supt«iN- 
TMcocNT.  Wood  Countt  Schooui   PAaKE«s- 

BttC      W      \k        JANI-^ET     2«       1970 

How    many   children    in    your   district    are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 
Answer-  2,500  students. 
What  Is  the  ADA   in  your  school  district 
grades  K  U'' 

Answer-   18.870  71 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years'" 
Answer     19«8  »279,493.    1969   246.512,    1970 
217285 

Wbat  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  19^0  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding'  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer  1970  WO  .000  for  summer  program* 
1971.  M  allocations  for  fiscal  year  1971  are 
made  prior  to  August  1970.  we  could  very 
effectively  utlllre  •  100<^o  Increase  In  funda 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  lu^  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children* 

Answer:  Tes!  The  special  needs  of  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  youngsters  mvist  t>e 
met  and  the  money  U  not  available  at  the 
local  and  state  levels. 

Do  yoa  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grama  as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children' 

Answer    Yes. 

Beccnt  hearings  In  Washington  dlacloaed 
that  inadequat*  funding  waa  th«  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utUlBe  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
cause the  funda  are  being  misdirected  and  are 
not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contemplated 
under  Title  I  ESEA.  Tour  brief  comnMnts 
on  these  contentions  would  be  appreciated. 
Comment:  Inadequate  and  late  funding 
ha^  been  the  greatest  obstacle  In  the  path 
of  Title  I.  Programs  have  Improved  over  the 
past  few  years  and  the  money  Is  getting  to 
the  disadvantaged.  Dropping  Title  I  now  or 
reducing  the  funding  level  of  Title  I  will  be 
dealing  a  very  critical  blow  to  the  education- 
ally dlaad-vantaged  in  their  attempt  to  be- 
come aucoe— ful  prtxluctlve  citizens. 


RESPt>NSE  or  Bart'^n  H    Nauaia    District  Si- 

PEalNTENDENT        KaVAI        SCHOOL        DlSTHtT. 

LiHVE,  Kavai.  HAW*n.  Janvabt  26.  1970 

How   many    children    lu    your   district   are 
beueaitlng  from  education  progr.miA  funded 
under  Title  I  of  E6EA  • 
An.^\ver     2JJ 

Wh.il    is   the   ADA   111   your  school   disUU  t 
ir.4Ue»  K    U' 
Answer:   7.J26 

What   w.vs  the  aiiK'Uiu  of  >our  EiiE.\  Title 
I  ^i  WW   in  ertth  of  the  follow  ir.g  (Iscnl  ye-irs-i 
Answer-     ltf6«    $81,173.     196tf    »70,822.    1970 
•  70.822 

Wh.it  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
e*TeciueIy  .ipply  to  your  Title  I  prowrims  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding'  In  fiscal  yeir  1971:* 
Answer  1970  »10000,  1971  »15.000 
In  >our  judgment,  do  you  believe  th.it  the 
Title  I  preigrams  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educuUonally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer  Yes  It  gives  some  latitude  In  ex- 
perimentation—to  attempt  more  n<in-con- 
ventlonal  methods  and  techniques  In  meet- 
ing the  special  ueeds  of  certain  studenu  or 
alleviating  certain  specific  problems  or  to 
mike  provisions  for  exceptions  difficult  under 
norm.«l  conditions 

Do  you  regard  your  pret>eul  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
chUdren-" 

.Answer  Yes  I  believe  that  the  programs 
are  Reared  to  assist  these  students  provid- 
ing special  or  additional  assistance  which 
otherwise  would  be  difficult  to  provide  fur 
The  personnel  involved  In  these  programs  or 
projecus.  subjective  though  It  may  imply. 
also  feel  the  same  way. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
ihat  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilise  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  nUadlrected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  oon- 
tempUled  under  TlUe  I  BSEA  Your  brief 
commenu  on  theae  contention*  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment  It  U  not  Inadequate  funding, 
but  more  so  the  annual  uncertainty  of 
funds  or  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  funds  which  has  created  more  anxiety 
and  apprehension,  more  hastily  conceived 
projects,  and  more  short  term  projects. 
Funding  should  t>e  on  a  longer  term  baala 
so  much  better  planning  and  implementa- 
Uun  can  take  place,  and  It  aiiould  also  con- 
sider annual  rising  coeta  of  material*  and 
personnel.  I  beUeve  that  our  funda  are  being 
utiUaed  moet  advantageously  under  the  con- 
ditions set  forth  and  with  extra  funds  could 
anticipate  and  plan  for  better  and  Urger 
projects. 

Response    or    R     C     Auncst,    MaasaaiXTON- 

McXxAM    School    Dtsraicr.    Wn-mworoN. 

Del  .  Jairuaar  M.   19T0 

How  many  children  la  your  district  are 
t>eneatting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  106. 

What  1*  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  4.734. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  BSEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1966  M.OOO.OO.  1969  »836«  70.  1970 
tl2J67  00.  This  Increase  Is  due  to  district 
reorganization 

What  additional  funda.  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  taCOOOOO.  1971  f2S.000.00. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  tbe  spe- 


ed needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children'' 

Answer  Yes  Following  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  State,  this  money  must  be 
focused  on  those  children  It  cannot  be  used 
for  other  priority  ltem.s. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children'' 

Answer    Yes. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of.  more  effectively 
reaching  the  dLsadvantaged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  c  ntained  In  the  HEW  Appropriations 
Bill  bee;. Use  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
tenipl.iied  under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  com- 
nienus  on  these  contentions  would  be  appre- 
clHte<l 

Comment  It  has  been  my  exj>erlence  that 
Title  I  Ftinds  In  this  State  are  reaching  the 
dtsadv.ini.iged  and  are  making  a  significant 
contribution 

Rfsponse  or  E   E   Brickell.  Division  Svpfr- 

i.ntendent.  vlxginla  bsach  crtt  schools. 

Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  Jancart  26,  1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
beneflillng  from  education  programs  fundeil 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA'' 

Answer     2.363 

What  Is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-13? 

Answer:  40.977.23. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years' 

Answer:  1968  •601.290.83.  1969  •601,83743, 
1970  •461.726.00. 

Wbat  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:   1970  •150.000.  1971  125,000 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  prograois  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Definitely  It  Is  the  only  federally 
aponaored  progriun  that  has  depth  enough  to 
meet  these  special  needs. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes  The  program  Is  meeting  our 
present  needs. 

Recent  bearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  tbe  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utlllase  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  fund*  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  The  late  funding  and  cut  In 
the  appropriation  for  our  local  school  divi- 
sion ha*  resulted  In  some  hardships  In  the 
administering  of  our  Title  I  Program.  I  do 
not  believe  that  Title  I  funda  are  being  mis- 
directed In  the  State  of  Virginia. 

&KSPONSB  or  D>.   PsTTOir  Bkaves,   DiaacTOR 

ABMCnsTRAnvx    SxavXTss.     AXFHrrHxaTm 

PiTBLJC  Schools,  Tucson,  Aaa.,  JairaaKT 

26.  1970 

How   many   children   In   your  district   are 
benefitting  from  education  [vrograms  funded 
under  mue  I  of  BSEA? 
Answer:  SOI.  K-13. 

What  I*  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-13? 

Answer:  0788  850  (l»«S-8»). 

What  was  tbe  smotint  of  yotir  BSSA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  nacal  jears? 
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Answer:    1968   •70.356.    1969    »62,889.    1970 

*^What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
elecilvely  apply  to  your  TlUe  I  programs  in 
ti.s»al  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
■e\el  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer      1970   $'.'0,000    (est),    1971    $27,000 

'*'ln  your  Judgement,  do  you  beUeve  that 
I  lie  Title  I  program.s  are  needed  to  meet 
tie  special  needs  of  educationally  dlsad- 
'.'intaeed  children? 

Answer:  Yes:  TiUe  I  or  similar  financial 
:ivi.stancc 

Do  vou  regard  vour  present  Title  I  pro- 
t-rumsas  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
ihildren?  _,_ 

Aiiswer-  Children  selected  for  our  programs 
do  make  gains,  but  an  adequate  "catch  up 
IS  not  achieved.  Title  I  has  helped  us  con- 
centrate efforts  beyond  what  we  were  previ- 
ously able  to  do. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
il.ai  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
-caching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
BUI  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
u>m plated  under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contenUons  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  The  Indefinite  status  of  funding 
from  year  to  year  and  the  subsequent  cut- 
backs in  funding  mean  that  we  are  not  able 
to  plan  for  and  achieve  our  program  alms. 
Our  district  has  not  been  able  to  fill  the  gaps 
in  programs  started  and  not  continued  be- 
cause of  cut-backs. 

Response  or  Dr    Kenneth  J.  Roger,  Rich- 
mono    CoMMUNrry    Schools.    Richmond, 
IND  ,  January  26.  1970 
How   many  children   in   your   district  are 
benefltUng  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:   1970  grant.  2.685.  ,   ^,  .  .  . 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 
Answer:   11.225. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  i 
grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 
Answer   1968  »128,643.56.   1969  •118,677.00, 
1970  »109,883.00. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  "ntle  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 
Answer:  1970  •13,000,  1971  •26,000. 
In  your  Judgement,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children?  I 

Answer:  Tes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educaUonally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Tes. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  dlsclos^ 
that  Inadequate  funding  'Was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  uUllse  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  BUI 
because  the  funda  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  BBEA.  Totir  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  l3t 
appreciated.  [ 

Comment : 

1.  The  adequacy  of  funds  at  our  local  level 
Is  not  as  much  a  problem  as  the  fact  that 
each  year  the  amount  of  allocation  has  be- 
come less,  thus  not  enabling  tis  to  I^o^J*? 
a  consistent  program  running  over  a  period 
of  several  years  without  experiencing  con- 
tinual alterations  due  to  the  shrinking  mon- 


ies once  a  program  Is  esUbUshed  and  deter- 
mined to  be  worthwhile.  We  are  also 
informed  that  we  cannot  supplement  pro- 
grams with  local  monies  without  Jeopardiz- 
ing the  entire  program  financed  by  Title  I 
funds  The  stipulation  is  clearly  provided  in 
the  guidelines  for  the  use  of  the  monies  and 
has  been  reinforced  with  various  directives 
from  the  State  Title  I  Office.  If  local  funds 
could  be  used  to  "beef  up"  the  shrinkmg 
monies  from  the  Federal  level,  this  would, 
in  part    serve  as  a  solution  to  the  problem. 

2  Our  local  district  has  continually  at- 
tempted to  reach  the  disadvantaged  with 
direct  benefit  from  Title  I  funds,  however, 
the  fact  that  quite  often  disadvantaged 
youngsters  are  housed  In  buildings  which 
do  not  qualify  for  Title  I  aid  under  the 
present  set  of  guidelines,  means  that  these 
voungsters  are  arbitrarily  deprived  of  poten- 
tial benefit  due  to  the  fact  that  the  per- 
centage of  dlsadvanUged  In  that  building 
does  not  meet  the  required  quota. 

3  Although  many  "sour  grapes  attitudes 
are  being  aired  In  the  press  and  other  news 
media  at  this  time,  there  Is  no  doubt  what- 
soever in  my  mind  that  the  vast  majority 
of  local  programs  has  sincerely  attempted 
to  follow  the  intent  of  Title  I.  and  to  the 
greatest  degree  they  have  been  successful 
m  providing  experiences  which  would  other- 
wise not  have  been  available  to  these 
youngsters. 

I  do  hope  that  yoiu  Committee  Is  not  un- 
duly swayed  by  the  vocal  impressions  which 
you  received  from  a  minority  group,  refer- 
ring to  a  minority  series  of  actions. 


Responsk  or  Buefoed  Risner,  Bath  County, 
OwiNCSvn.LE.  Ky..  January  26,  1970 
How   many   chUdren   In  your   district  are 

benefltttng  from  educaUon  programs  funded 

under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  1.083.  j,  »      , 

What  U  the  ADA  in   your  school  district 

grades  K-12? 

Answer:  1,900.6. 

What  was  the  amoimt  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  HflV.OOl.OO,  1969  •153,544.00. 
1970  •131.640.00. 

What  addlUonal  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effecttvely  apply  to  your  TlUe  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1870  orer  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1871? 

Answer:  1970  •100.000  or  more.  1971  glSO.- 
000  or  more.  We  can  Justify  programs  for 
any  additional  funds  we  could  receive. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  beUeve  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educaUonally  disadvantaged 
children?  , 

Answer:  Tes.  We  could  not  operste  several 
nrograms  designed  to  individualize  instruc- 
Uon— which  Is  of  great  benefit  to  the  disad- 
vantaged child  without  the  TlUe  I  funds. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educ- 
tion  needs   of   educaUonally   disadvantaged 

chUdren?  ,,.._«. 

Answer:  Tes.  Without  TlUe  I  funds  we 
would  have  to  drop  many  programs  that  we 
now  have  to  help  the  disadvantaged  chUd. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle Ui  the  path  trf  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
Uit  we  cannot  effectively  utume  extra  f  u^ 
contaUied  in  the  HEW  Appropriation  BlU 
because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  TlUe  I  BSEA.  Your  brirf 
conmients  on  these  contenUons  would    be 

*^Comment:  Inadequate  funding  Is  cerUlnly 
the  greatest  obstacle  In  doUig  a  better  Job  of 
educating  the  disadvantaged.  Claims  that  ex- 
tra funds  contaUied  in  the  HEW  Appropria- 
tion BUI  .  .  .  simply  Is  untrue.  Anything 
that  I  might  say  or  do  further,  please  don  t 
hesitate  to  caU  on  me. 


Response  of  Thomas  D.  Sheldon,  Superin- 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Balti- 
more CriY  Public  Schools,  Baltimore,  Md  , 
January  26.   i»70. 

How  many  chUdren  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Although  69.047  pubUc  and  5.133  non- 
public school  children  are  attending  partici- 
pating schools  and  receiving  some  facet  of 
the  services  and  beneflU  of  the  various  ESEA. 
Ti'le  I  projects  (total:  74.180k  the  greater 
concentraUon  of  project  services  has  been 
given  to  27.705  children. 

What  is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 

gr.adesK-12?  ,„^„ 

ADA  K-12.  is  173502  (as  of  October.  1969 1 . 

Wl^at  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 

I  eranl  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:    1968    $7,574,551.    1969    87.299.502. 

1970  $6,386,387  (not  yet  fully  determined  by 

Congress,  but  Is  90-;.  of  FY  1969  grant  by  a 

continuing  resolution) . 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  •7,500.000.  1971  $8,000,000 
Considering  the  fact  that  we  are  reaching 
less  than  >j  the  eligible  Title  I  pupUs.  a 
doubled  allocation  would  be  required,  at 
least.  Just  to  meet  their  needs  at  current 
levels 

In  vour  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title" I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationaUy  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes.  „^  ,     t     .... 

Do  you  regard  your  present  -ntle  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion  needs   of   educaUonally   disadvantaged 

children?  ^  .^, 

Answer:    Yes.    but    programs    are    imder- 
funded  and  are  leaving  a  large  segment  of 
needy    children    without   the   helpful   addi- 
tional services.  _, .    ,     _  . 
Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  Uiadequate   funding   was   the   greatest 
obstacle    in    the    path    of    more    effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend t^t  we  cannot  effectively  utUlze  extra 
lunds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation 
BUI  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  TlUe  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments   on   these   contentions   would   be 

^^Comment':  Funds  are  not  being  misdi- 
rected, but  are  being  applied  to  disadvan- 
taged ChUdren  in  BCPS  to  the  «tent  possible^ 
Tm&iOT  thrust  has  been  made  In  the  hiring 
of  over  700  paraprofesslonals  from  Title  I 
school  communities  to  help  meet  the  Instruc- 
tional needs  of  the  pupUs.  There  are  far  too 
niany  children  who  are  «°t  ,^f/*°?,^*^ 
services.  alUiough  they  are  eUglble,  due  to 
limited  funding  and  Uie  stress  upon  confln- 
ing  and  husbanding  tte  meager  lunds  to 
s^er  numbers  of  chUdren  so  Uiat  Impact 
may  be  made  on  the  Umlted  group.  Another 
Handicap  to  more  effective  use  of  funds  Is  the 
belated  action  of  Congress  In  making  the 
annual  appropriations  and  aUocatlons  to  the 
^slnd  the  LEAS,  thereby  creating  havoc 
and  uncertainty  In  planning  and  implement- 
ing programs. 


Response     or     Marvd.     Knjjoa.     Countt 

SUPERINTXNDENT,  PXaSHDJC   COUNTY,   LOVX- 

LOCK.  Nrv.,  JANUA«T  26,  1970 

How  many  chUdren  In  your  district  art 
beneflttUig  from  education  programs  funded 
under  TlUe  I  of  ESEA?  

Answer:  42  actuaUy  Uivolved— 150  receiv- 
ing l)eneflts.  .^     ,    .,  ... 

What  la  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 

grades  K-13? 

a  y^  amkF  *      ft^  ft 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  TlUe 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  foUowUig  fiscal  years? 
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Answer  19«8  »8  8S8  00  1969  $8  403  iXK) 
1970  $5  565  00    not  used 

What  adduional  funds,  if  any.  could  you 
etTecUveiy  apply  to  your  Title  I  pn>grams  in 
fiscal  vear  1970  over  aud  above  the  present 
level  of   funding'  In  fiscal  year   1971' 

Answer  1970  Iy71  Will  not  use  pro,{ram 
a,-,    apportionmeni    Is    too   small 

III  your  Judgment  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  proiframs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children  ' 

Answer  In  many  areas  I  believe  it  one  of 
the  best  me.ms  of  meetmu  the  needs  o!  edu- 
cationally dls;»dvantaged  ctiililren 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children'' 

Answer  We  bfiie\e  the  program  we  had 
was  effective  and  we  are  sorry  lunds  were 
not,  available  to  continue 

Recent  hearings  m  Wa-shmgion  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectlvehr  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilue  extra  funds 
contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill 
because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  cuiuentlons  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment     None. 

RESPONSt  or  Ma    Gilbebt    V     Ptaav     Ai-ting 

SVPE«INTE.NDENT       WYOMING     AJIFA      St  H IX) I. 

DisTHKT    Wyominc.    Pa     J.*ni»ry   26.    1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefltung  frt>m  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer    434 

What  Is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K- 12' 

Answer    3  810  31 

Wbat  waa  the  .imount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  ye.irs' 

Answer  1968  174  434  98  1969  $69  876  30. 
1970  152  224  39 

What  additional  funds  If  any.  could  you 
etrectlvely  apply  to  your  Tl'le  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding""  In  fiscal  year  1971  ■> 

Answer     1970  »50  000  OO,   1971  »50.000  0<l 

In  your  judgement,  do  you  believe  that 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer    Tes 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grama  as  effective  In  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer    Unquestionably 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  di.sclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  waa  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation 
BUI  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief 
cominenlB  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated 

Comment  We  are  completely  convinced 
that  our  prograjn  Involves  the  low-income 
and  financially  disadvantaged  and  that  we 
are  doing  an  effective  Job  In  helping  these 
children.  We  have  provided  them  with  4 
teachers  and  3  reading  specialists  Reports 
indicate  that  students  have  Increased  read- 
ing abilities  greatly  In  almost  every  single 
case 

Response  or  Geobcb  J  Plava  Sitewntend- 
ENT.  Albeit  Gallatin  Ajiea  School  Dis- 
T«icr.   Uniontown.   Pa  ,   Januabt   26.    1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  ve 
benefitting  from  education  progranu  funded 
.  nder  TlUe  I  of  ESEA? 


Answer    2  820  or  41"  . 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  sch(X)I  district 
grades  K   12'' 

Answer    6  400 

What  was  the  amount  of  yi.ur  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years' 

Answer  1968  $396  986  56  1969  $402  238  30. 
1970  $339.338  21 

What  additional  funds,  if  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs 
in  fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
le\el  of  funding'  In  fisc.il  year  1971' 

Answer  1970  $70,000  to  $75  l)fK),  ly71  $70.- 
000  to  $75  000 

In  >our  Judgment  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationallj  disadvantaged 
children' 

Answer:  Title  I  Programs  are  needed  b.idly 
111  our  area  to  assist  the  dls.id\anuged  chil- 
dren especially  at  the  lower  grade  levels  and 
pre-schcx'l  e<lucatlon  A  side  benefit  of  our 
programs  which  cannot  be  measured  In  ed- 
ucational achievement  has  been  the  In- 
rre.ised  Interest  of  the  parents  of  poverty 
children  Tliey  have  leeii  made  to  feel  that 
someone  c^ires 

Do  you  regard  vour  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children  ' 

Answer  Our  Title  I  programs  are  meeting 
the  educational  need  of  our  poverty  children 
in  the  remedial  reading  and  math  program 
■ind  our  health  prr>gram 

Recent  hearings  in  Wa.shlngton  disclosed 
that  madeqiute  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  m  the  path  of  more  effectucly 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  t>ecau8e  the  lunds  are  being  mi-sdlrected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Tl'le  I  ESEA  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated 

Comment  We  are  in  the  Appalachian 
Region  of  Southwestern  Pennsylvania  where 
the  socio-economic  level  of  our  population 
Is  very  low  Forty  one  percent  of  our  chil- 
dren are  from  families  who  meet  poverty 
guidelines  Title  I  funds  are  a  must  for  our 
district.  If  we  are  to  provide  qiwlity  educa- 
tion The  assessed  valuation  behind  each 
child  in  our  district  Is  $2V65.  the  national 
average  is  approximately  $9300  This  gives 
you  some  Idea  of  the  financial  plight  of  our 
district  I  urge  your  continued  support  of 
Title  I  Programs 

Response    or    D«     Joseph    Manch.    Svperin- 

TENDENT.     BlFTALO     PfBLIC     SCHOOLS,     BtT- 
»ALO.    N  Y       jANfA«T    26.    1970 

How  naany  children  In  your  district  are 
t>enefittlng  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA' 

Aiiswer  27.915  public  7.077  nonpublic. 
total  34.992 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12' 

Answer    65  008  public 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  lollowlng  fiscaJ  years? 

Answer  1968  $5.399  734  1969  $4,227868, 
1970  $5,259,000.  estimate  based  on  pending 
HR    13111 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level   of   funding'   In   fiscal   year   1971? 

Answer.    1970  $1,000,000,   1971   $5,800,000 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer     Yes 

Do  you  regard  yuur  pre.sent  nile  I  pro- 
grams a«  effective  ua  meeting  special  educa- 
tion  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer     Ten    The  American   Institute  for 


Rese.irch  In  the  Behavioral  Sciences  re- 
ported to  the  U  S  Office  of  Education  that 
they  selected  11  programs  throughout  the 
nation  as  being  of  ovitsuindlng  value  to  m- 
ner-clty  children  Pour  of  the  11  programs 
are  conducted  by  the  Buflalo  Board  of  Edu- 
cation 

The  lollowlng  items  are  pertinent 
I  From    Your    Schools    at    Work.    ScpieinbtT 
1961  I 

HHR    ul'ftALO    PHXCRAMS    NANUO     TXr.MPlAiiV 
lllffALU      UOMINATI.b      >  lELt)     <>>       AVAAKll      WIN- 
NERS 

"A  California  research  Institute,  under 
contract  to  the  US  Office  of  Education, 
combed  the  entire  country  for  programs  con- 
sidered to  be  ol  out.st, Hiding  value  to  lnn'"r- 
clly  children  The  result;  out  ol  11  fin..llv 
selected,  four  were  pr<xl\icts  of  the  efforts  of 
.school  staff  in  Uie  Buffalo  Public  Schools 

The  Plus  Program  the  Afterntxm  Renif- 
dl.tl  and  Enrichment  Program.  Expanded 
Language  Arts  Progniin.  and  Project  Early 
Push  were  named  as  programs  which  h.id 
vlelded  measured  evidence  of  academic 
achievement  for  disadvantaged  school  chil- 
dren 

The  American  Institutes  for  Resear>  h 
lAIRi  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences.  Palo  Alto 
California,  prepared  the  study  for  the  US 
Office  of  Education  In  the  summary  to  the 
published  report.  AIH  directors  explain  th.it 
.1  preliminary  literature  search  established 
.1  pool  of  320  programs  which  were  thought 
possibly  to  meet  criteria  for  the  study  The 
field  was  then  narrowed  to  110.  and  20  pp  - 
gr.ims  were  selected  for  site  \  islts 
"Sourer  of  pr\df 

.Mier  studying  the  remaining  20  pi'  ■ 
gr,ims  thoroughly  and  interviewing  proje,  t 
.idmlnlstrators.  AIR  reduced  the  field  of 
aw.ird-wlnners  to  1 1 

Project  Early  Push  Is  a  preklndergarten 
program  begun  In  1966  Education  authorlt.f> 
h.id  previously  cited  Early  Pxish  as  one  of  the 
10  best  ESEA  programs  In  New  York  State 

The  .AfteriKxjii  Remedial  and  Enrichment 
Prcjgram  Is  an  after-schiH)l  grade  3-through-8 
program  In  reading  and  mathematics  begun 
In   1966 

Expanded  Liinguage  Arts  Is  a  grade  7- 
through-12  program  which  attempts  to  Im- 
prove English  language  abilities. 

Plus  grade  l-through-8.  offers  reinediil 
'■ervices    for    more    than    7,000   pupils 

Dr  Manch  called  the  citations  a  source 
of  tremendous  pride  to  the  Buffalo  Public 
Schools,  to  teachers  and  administrators.'  The 
Superintendent  said  that  the  teamwork  ol 
school  staff  at  all  levels  made  the  awards 
possible.  Including  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Curriculum  Evaluation  In  prepar- 
ing statistical  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  ol 
the  four  programs 

•■  I  Prom  BP8  Report.  Aug.  18. 1969 1 

■  Bl'rrAU)  ?     SPECIAL     PROGRAMS     PRAISED     IN 
NEWS     EOrrORIAL 

Four  Buffalo  Public  SchCH>l  programs,  cited 
.IS  exemplary'  In  a  research  study  conducted 
for  the  U  S  Office  of  Education,  have  been  ac- 
claimed in  a  Buffalo  Evening  News"  editorial 
appearing  August  8  Referring  to  the  award 
winners  i  Early  Push.  Plus.  Aflerschool  Plus, 
and  Expanded  Litnguage  Arts),  which  had 
proved  to  be  of  outst.mdlug  benefit  to  Inner- 
city  children,  the  News'  editorial  noted  "the 
impre.sslve  results  that  the  city's  educators 
have  achieved  with  several  programs  designed 
to  help  disadvantaged  youngsters,  both  black 
and  white"  The  editorial  concluded;  "The 
task  confronting  urban  school  systems  In 
striving  to  help  pwverty-area  pupils  overcome 
their  special  hardships  Is  an  awesome  one, 
for  there  are  no  easy  formulas  But  the  local 
success  stories  should.  In  addition  to  assist- 
ing other  communities,  help  promote  the  po- 
tential of  Individual  students  and  broaden 
public  confidence  In  the  Innovative  efforts 
of  Buffalo  educators  ' 
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"[From  BP8  Beport,  Sept.  22.  19«9| 
mrr^iJO-m    cinupcTn.Tm    wtaloation    ixam: 

QUALrrr    cokteoi.    bcpbits    iunavx    iwx 

EDUcairoHAi.   noDtrcT 

••When  the  report  first  clrcuUted  that  Buf- 
falo PubUc  SchoolB  bad  been  cited  by  a  Weet 
Coast  rwearch  laboratory  as  the  originators 
of  four  programs  which  had  proved  to  be  ot 
outstanding  benefit  to  Inner-clty  children, 
school  officials  wwe  naturally  pleased. 

■•Admlnlstrmtors  of  the  four  prograins— to- 
gether with  members  of  the  Board  of  Ed uca- 
uon  and  the  Superintendent— called  the  cita- 
tions the  product  of  team  effort,  a  coopera- 
tive venture  that  pooled  the  "-esources  of 
many  men  and  women  in  the  Buffalo  Public 

^•'^N^t'' overlooked  were  three  professional 
members  in  the  Division  of  Curriculum  Eval- 
uation and  Development  who  spent  countless 
hours  preparing  statistical  evidence  of  the  ef- 
fectlveneas  of  the  four  programs 

•The  American  Institutes  for  Research 
(AIR»  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences.  Palo  Alto, 
callfornl*.  the  orgmnlzatlon  that  had  combed 
the  country  for  "exemplary"  Pr°8™°«_*?' 
disadvanuged  children,  began  with  a  fieW 
of  "contesumts-"  that  numbered  over  300. 
constant  analysis  and  In-depih  '^'f  "gatlon 
finally  reduced  the  number  of  award-winners 
to  11  Buffalo  school  officials  were  quick  to 
recognlM  that  the  thoroughness  of  the  Cur- 
rlculum  Evaluation  team  waa  an  imporUnt 
factor  m  AIR  s  decision. 

•  Despite  the  crlUcal  role  the  Curriculum 
Evaluation  team  plays  In  the  operation  of 
the  Buffalo  PubUc  Schools,  few  people  have 
anv  real  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
work  They  might  be  forgiven— discussion  of 
Chi  squares  and  other  statistical  weaponry 
have  a  way  of  confusing  the  unlnltlate 

•'In  the  words  of  Buffalo's  Director  of  Cur- 
riculum Evaluation,  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment Is  seen  clearest  when  compared  with 
Its  counterpart  in  Industry-a  quality  con- 
trol network  that  represents  a  built-in  check 
on  the  uniformity  of  company  products. 

■The  analogy  is  a  proper  one.  Buffalos 
Curriculum  Evaluation  team,  particularly 
when  called  upon  to  review  the  effectiveness 
of  myriad  State-  and  federally-funded  pro- 
grams, acts  as  a  watchdog,  seeing  to  It  that 
program  guidelines  are  adhered  to  and  that 
the  taxpayer  Is  getting  his  moneys  worth. 
"The  actual  evaluation  process  can  t>e 
broken  down  into  three  basic  parts  or  phases: 
the  planning  phase,  during  which  time  pro- 
gram objectives  are  written  and  a  way  of 
charting  progress  is  devised;  an  ongoing 
phase,  when  checks  are  made  on  a  program 
in  operation  to  maximize  eflecUveness;  and 
a  terminal  phase,  when  the  program  Is  finally 
reviewed,  statistical  studies  prepared,  and 
recommendations  for  improving  or  modifying 
the  program  made.  ^       ^         .* 

"Evaluation  of  programs  In  education.  It 
should  be  noted,  is  not  something  new.  Edu- 
cators have  always  sought  ways  to  objectively 
measure  the  quality  of  any  educational  plan. 
But  with  the  passage  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Bducatlon  Act  In  1966,  funds  from 
government  sources  began  to  have  dramatic 
effect  on  the  operation  of  urban  school  sys- 
tems. The  onslaught  of  Federal  progranas 
thrust  the  curriculum  evaluator  into  the 
llmeUght. 

•Buffalo  Public  Schools  were  mindful  of 
the  fact  that  internal  evaluation  oould  have 
a  positive  effect  on  the  educational  environ- 
ment The  well-ooncelved  system  for  measur- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  programs  operated  by 
the  Buffalo  Public  Schools  actually  results 
in  better  edticaUon  for  Buffalo  children.  Be- 
cause evaluatton  U  objective  and  •clentlflc, 
loose  segments  in  certain  programs  are  tight- 
ened, objectives  are  more  cloeely  defined,  and 
modlflcaliona  are  made  to  make  sure  eduea- 
uonal  Innovations  are  meeting  the  needs  of 
children. 

"Besides  evaluating  SUte.  federal  and  local 
programs  in  cooperation  with  project  admin- 


istrators, the  CB  team  Is  also  responsible  for 
admlnUtering  aU  atandardlaed  test*  to 
Buffalo  school  chlldran.  Lart  year,  the  de- 
nartment  help«l  construct,  reproduce,  and 
dUtrtbute  over  200.000  tests  in  various  sub- 
ject eu'eas. 

"Modern  business  equipment  is  helping  the 
department  increase  its  speed  and  efficiency. 
An  IBM  1230  Scanner,  and  a  Honeywell  200 
computer  Instollatlon  operated  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Finance  and  Research,  are  now  both 
In  use.  The  machines  are  used  prlmarUy  to 
score  achievement  tests  administered  to  city 
pupils  and  to  devise  programs  for  rapid  print- 
out. 

•The  work  of  the  Curriculum  Evaluation 
team  received  naUon-wlde  attention  in  Feb- 
ruary 1969  when  Dr.  Manch  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Education  a  study  of  the  effective- 
ness of  Buffalo's  integration  program.  The 
basis  of  the  report  came  from  the  admlnisua- 
tlon  of  achievement  tests  to  all  pupUs  in 
grades  5-7  in  Buffalo's  sending  and  receiving 
schooU  The  study  probed  the  effects  of  buss- 
ing 1200  Negro  pupils  to  nearly  all-white 
schools  outside  the  city's  core  area  during 
the  1967-68  school  year. 

"The  report  revealed  that  the  Negro  pupils 
bussed  to  schools  on  the  periphery  made 
greater  gains  in  academic  achievement  than 
did  pupils  remaining  in  segregated  schools. 
White  pupils  attending  classes  in  receiving 
schools  did  not  suffer  losses  in  academic 
achievement  as  a  result  of  IntegraUon.  An 
attitude  survey  showed  most  principals,  par- 
ents, teachers,  and  students  favored  the  inte- 
gration program 


•I From    the   Buflalo    (N.Y.)    Evening   News, 

Aug.   8.   19691 

"crrY  SUCCESS  stories 

■Like  other  large  urban  school  systems. 
Buffalos  can  sometimes  seem  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  vexatious  challenge,  social  ten- 
sions and  ceaselessly  carping  criticism.  All 
the  more  reason,  then,  to  welcome  the  truly 
impressive  results  that  the  cltys  educators 
have  achieved  with  several  special  programs 
designed  to  help  disadvantaged  youngsters, 
both  black  and  white. 

"Convincing  evidence  of  these  heartening 
gains  is  contained  In  a  national  study  which 
cited  11  exemplary  school  programs  as  mod- 
els for  other  systems  to  copy.  Of  the  11  fi- 
nally selected  from  over  300  considered,  four 
were  devised  and  put  into  practice  here. 

"Buffalo  was  the  only  school  system  with 
more  than  one  program  selected  and,  more 
Important,  those  chosen  pertained  not  to 
frilly  educational  areas  but  to  the  academic 
heart  of  any  productive  curriculum— read- 
ing, math  and  English. 

•The  task  confronting  urban  school  sys- 
tems m  striving  to  help  poverty-area  pupils 
overcome  their  special  hardships  U  an  awe- 
some one,  for  there  are  no  easy  formulas. 
But  the  local  success  stories  should.  In  addi- 
tion to  assisting  other  communities,  help 
promote  the  potential  of  individual  students 
and  broaden  pubUc  confidence  In  the  inno- 
vative efforts  of  Buffalo  educators. 

"IProm  the  Buffalo  (N.T)  Evening  News, 
Aug.  6, 1969] 

■BUFFALO     SCHOOL    PROGRAMS     FOR    THE     DISAD- 
VANTACKD    paAISKD    IN    FEDERAL    STtTDT 

••A  176-page  federally  sponsored  study  of 
'Exemplary  Programa  for  the  Education  of 
Disadvantaged  Children'  Is  dominated  by  the 
Buffalo  school  system. 

"Of  11  programs  throughout  the  U.S.  de- 
scribed m  the  publication,  four  are  Buffalo 
efforts. 

"No  other  school  system  Is  represented 
more  than  once  In  the  study  produced  by  the 
American  Institutes  for  Research.  Palo  Alto. 
Califs  under  a  contract  with  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education. 

"The  publication's  svimmary  says  the  chief 
criterion  for  inclusion  In  the  report  Is  a  show- 
ing that  pupils  made  ■significantly'  greater 


gains  in  academic  achievement  than   they 
would  have  otherwise. 

"Out  of  the  nation's  thousands  of  special 
programs,  the  CalUomia  group  orlglnaUy 
selected  320  from  which  to  pick  the  11  to  be 
described.  Four  Buffalo  programs  were  among 
the  320  and  all  survived  the  test. 

The  four  Buffalo  programs— all  financed 
under  Title  1  of  the  U£.  Elementary  &  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act — are: 

"  Early  Push' — A  pre-klndergarten  pro- 
gram begun  in  April  1966. 

••  Plush —A  Grade  l-through-8  remedial 
effort  In  reading  and  mathematics  which 
provides  small-group  and  individual  Instruc- 
tion for  more  than  7000  youngsters. 

"Afternoon  Remedial  and  Enrichment  Pro- 
gram—An after-school  grade  3-through-8 
program  in  reading  and  nuithematics,  begun 
in  January  1966. 

•Expanded  Language  Arts  Program— A 
grade  7-through-12  effort  designed  to  Im- 
prove English  language  ability  through 
smaller  classes  and  better  instructional  ma- 
terial. 

•Eventually,  the  study  wiU  be  Issued  as 
11  booklets — each  one  describing  one  of  the 
selected  programs.  The  booklets  are  designed 
to  help  educators  planning  special  programs 
for  the  -disadvantaged'  by  giving  details  on 
efforts  proven  to  be  successful. 

■  Schools  Supt.  Joseph  Manch  said  the 
school  system  U  'highly  gratified'  by  the 
study,  which,  he  said,  gives  'evidence  that 
we  have  used  Title  I  funds  effectively.' 

•'  'I  believe  that  this  clUtlon  is  a  tribute 
to  the  awareness  and  creativity  of  oiu-  teach- 
err,  administrators  and  others,  supported 
by  the  Board  of  Education. 

••  •We  are  pleased  that  these  programs  may 
serve  as  models  for  communities  throughout 
the  United  States.  It  proves  what  can  be  done 
when  you  have  the  money  to  do  the  Job.'  " 
Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utUlBC  extra  funds 
contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill 
becatise  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  -ntle  I  ESEA.  Tour  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  Our  experience  leaves  no  doubt 
m  my  mind  that  Inadequate  funding  Is  the 
greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  reaching  the 
disadvantaged  more  effectively. 


RESPONSE  OF  CLYDE  M.  GOTT.  SXTPOIINTENDEVT, 

PORT  Arthur  Independent  School  Dis- 
trict, Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  January  26,  1970 
How  many  children   In   yoxir  district   are 

benefiting  from  education  programs  funded 

under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  3.999.  ,  j,  .,.  , 

What  is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 

grades  K-1 2? 
Answer:  15.213. 
What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  i 

grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 
Answer:  1968  $382,245,  1969  $349,154,  1970 

ftS14  239 

What  addiUonal  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  intle  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:   1970  »30,000,  1971  $36,000 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  beUeve  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  need  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Tes.  . 

DO  you  regard  your  present  "ntle  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Tes.  ^- 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  dl«cl«^ 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
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Ing  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  cuinend 
that  »e  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
containe<'  In  the  HEW  AppropriaUon  BUI 
t>ecaus«  the  funds  are  being  nusdirected  .tad 
ore  not  reaching  the  dlsadv  nut  aged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated 

Comment:  Earlier  notification  of  all  funds 
a.ailable  would  result  in  better  planning, 
coiisequentlv  a  more  effective  program  w.miUI 
be  reali/etl 

RtSPONSt  OF   D«    Samvil  N    HlNRU     Jk      Co- 
iiROINATOR        RCSEARIH       *ND      DtVEI -DPMtNT. 

F.MtRY    UNintD    School    District     EMrRY- 

VltLE.    C*LU        jANt.ARV     26,     1970 

How  many  children  !n  your  district  are 
benefitung  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA'' 

Answer    QiS 

What  IS  the  ADA  in  your  schfwl  district 
grades  K    12'' 

Answer    650 

What  w.is  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years  ■ 

Answer  1968  » 16  000  1969  »21  000  1970 
»28.501 

What  additional  funds  it  any  could  you 
effectively  apply  w  your  Title  I  pro^rams  in 
nscal  vear  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  fundmg'   In  fiscal   year   1971' 

Answer      1970   $13,000.    1971    »15.000 

In  your  judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  .spe- 
cial needs  ol  educationally  cliN.ut\antaged 
children  ' 

Answer    Absolutely 

Do  you  regard  your  pre>eiit  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  m  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children  ' 

Answer  Yes.  we  have  statistical  eMdence 
to  show  It  helps 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  Ifuiiding  was  the  gre.it*st 
obstacle  in  the  V"'^  "'  more  effectively 
reaching  the  dlsadv.mlaged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  conuuned  in  the  HEW  Appropriation 
BUI  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA  Tour  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated 

Comment  It  i.s  a  matter  of  priorities  — is  it 
more  important  to  educate  our  children  or 
to  make  more  weapons  of  war'  I  feel  that 
people  are  »hat  its  all  about  '  We  could  use 
more  Title  I  funds  and  more  of  all  types  of 
federal  aid 

Response   or   Mftchcll  J    Czoch.  SiTtRVis- 

INO      PRINtIP.*L.      WlLKta-BARRC     TOWNSHIP 

Wilkes-Bauie.  Pa. 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefiting  from  education  pri>grams  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer     88 

What  is  the  AD.A  in  your  school  district 
grades  K   12^ 

Answer  518 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years^ 

Answer  1968  »20  C'X)  1969  »23  000,  1970 
$15,000 

What  additional  funds.  IX  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer     1970  none.  1971  none. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  pro-ams  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
Children? 

Answer:  Tea.  very  much. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  programs 
as  effective  tn  meeting  special  education 
needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren? 


.\nswer  No  we  iu*ed  more  funds 
Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged  Others  now  contend 
that  we  r  uinoi  effectively  utUi/e  extr.i  funds 
cont. lined  in  the  HEW  Apprupriatioii  Bill 
because  tne  funds  are  being  mlsiiirected  and 
are  not  rtaohlng  the  dl.«advaiuaKed  i-ontem- 
plated  under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief  corn- 
menu  on  these  contentions  would  be  ap- 
pre'"lated 

Comment:  More  funds  are  needed  fvir  edu- 
cation' Very  much  more! 

RE«.K)NSE       of       LolIS       J         Oa\V*T        CiRf^lFR 

Na.vtuoke   Area   School    Di>thii  r     Na.nti- 

i.'KF    Pa    Janiary  26    1970 

How  many  children  m  your  district  are 
htiii'httlng  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  1  of  ESEA'' 

Answer  1.500  ilndirecily  our  entire  stu- 
dent   body   betiefll.s  from   thi"e   prri^;r.ims  i 

What  IS  the  AD.A  in  your  school  district 
grades  K    12^ 

Answer  3.800  78 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant   in  each  of  the  following  H.scal  years'* 

Answer  1968  »151  490  91  1969  »i;)6  351  97 
1970.  tl 13  112  74 

What  additional  funds  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  program.s 
in  h.scal  \ear  19'70  over  and  above  the  present 
levfl  of  funding'  In  fiscal  year  1971' 

Answer  1970  $40  000  (1988  funding  fig- 
ure). 1971  $40,000 

In  your  judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  pn:>grams  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children  ' 

Answer    Empliatlcally  yes 

Do  you  regard  \our  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  cffecti'. c  111  mcftlng  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  edurationally  disadvantaged 
rhildreii ' 

Answer  Without  question  we  arc  inakiiig 
more  visible  progress  each  year 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation 
BUI  t>ecause  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  d  i  .sad  \  ant  aged  con- 
templat*d  under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated 

Comment  Inadequate  funding  is  cleh- 
nltely  interfering  with  the  continuity  of 
our  program  on  a  scale  which  would  achieve 
more  desirable  results 

There  Isn't  any  question  that  funds  are 
misdirected  In  some  districus  however,  the 
benefits  derived  by  students  far  offset  these 
minor  instances  I  con.-,ider  ESEA  funds  as 
the  life  line  ol  the  Educationally  Disad- 
vantaged students  in  our  district  Their 
chances  for  a  successful  future  lies  in  the 
hands  of  an  understanding  and  far  sighted 
U  S  Government  which  ha.s  the  means  of 
providing  them  the  educational  needs  they 
so  Surely  need 

RF.SPONSC   or    E     E     SIMONTON,    ASSISTANT   SC- 
PERINTENDENT     PLEASANT    CoCNTY    SCHIX>LS 

'^T    MAJtrs.  W    Va  ,  January  26.  1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  1  ESEA'' 

Answer    281 

What  is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-U"" 

Answer    1,555 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  E:aEA  Title 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $55,8«8  00  1969  $51,677  00, 
1970  $49,372  00 

What  additional  fund.s.  U  any    could  you 


effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding''  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer     1970  $3,000  00,   1971  $10,000.00. 

In  your  Judgement,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  ol  e<lucationally  di.sadvrtiitagcil 
(  luldren',' 

.^n^wer    DeflniteU .  ses 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
gr.uui  aa  effective  In  meeting  special  educi- 
lion  needs  of  educationally  dlsadvantH-tged 
Children  ' 

Answer,  riiey  are  effective  as  far  as  our 
Ijinlied  funds  will  reach 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
tli.it  iii:idequate  funding  Wiis  the  greatest 
i.bst.Kle  in  the  path  oi  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
coiualiied  in  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill 
bei.iuse  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  coiiieiitions  would  be  .ip- 
preciated 

Comment  The  funds  we  receive  are  not 
being  misdirected  We  Just  do  not  have 
enough  money  to  reach  everyone  that  wc 
should  reach 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  President  - 
desire  to  hold  the  line  on  Inflation,  but  I  am 
hopeful  that  It  can  be  done  without  sacrUlc- 
mg  education 

When  you  speak  of  misdirected  funds,  jus! 
t.ike  a  glance  at  the  programs  of  O.E  O  I 
have  never  seen  such  pure  waste  of  funds 

0  E  O  should  get  out  of  the  field  of  Educa- 
tion and  become  purely  Welfare  and  a  bil- 
lion dollars  could  be  cut  from  their  asking 
and  not  only  would  the  people  applaud  the 
mo\e  but  President  Nixon  will  sign  the  HEW 
bin 

Response  of  Donalb  W    Schitlt-/.  Superin- 
tendent. Petersburg  Cftt  School  Dtstrici 
Petersburg.  Alaska.  January  26.  1970 
How    many   children    In    your   district    are 

benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 

under  "ntle  I  of  ESEA'' 
Answer:  85. 
What   Ls  the  ADA   in   jour  school  district 

grades  K   12? 
.Answer:   645 
What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Tillc 

1  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  year.s ' 
Answer:     1968    $15.769  78,    1969    $15.57594. 

1970  $16  201  00 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding''  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer     1970  $3.000  00.  1971  $3,000.00. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  Uie 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  dlsadvanwged 
children'' 

Answer.  Yes 

Do  you  regard  \our  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  dlsadvanUJged 
children? 

Answer;  Yes. 

Recent  hearings  lu  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle In  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
Uiat  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  BUI 
because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Tour  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentions  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Comment:  In  many  cases  increased  fund- 
ing is  necessary.  Undoubtedly  there  1»  some 
misdirection  of  funds  There  always  Is.  State 
departments  should  be  able  to  keep  this  to 
a  minimum. 
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RBSPON5«  or  WH.LIAM  A.  TniH,  ASSISTANT 
SUPI«INT.NtWNT  .  BaffT  CHINA  TOWNSHn. 
SCHOOLS,    ST.     CLAIRE,     MiCH.,    jANOA«T     26. 

1970 

How   many   children   In   your   district  arj 

i>enefittlng  from  education  programs  funded 

under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  200  ^,„f,i/.f 

What  is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 

L-mdes  K-12? 

Answer;  4.5^8. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  ^^J^^l 

Answer:    1968   $71,411,    1969   $67,686,    1970 

AR!2  33 1 

What  additional  funds,  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  H2.000.  1971  $42,000. 

m  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
TlUe  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  ttoe 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 

children? 

Answer:  Yes.  very  much  so.  

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
srrama  as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes.  _,^«^ 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated.  ^  .  _, 

comment:  Without  Title  1  funds,  most  of 
the  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children  cannot  be  met 

Response  or  Robert  W.  Rhoads,  Title  ICo- 

ORDINATOR,        WHITTIER        CFTT,         WHITnEB, 

CKLvr..  January  26.  1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  TlUe  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer-  160— there  are  120  more  who  need 
special  attention  and  would  qualify  under 

the  guidelines.  Hi.4^»t 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 

grades  K-12? 

Answer:  6.300. 

What  was  the  amount  of  yoiu-  ESEA  Title 
I  irrant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  yeM«» 

Answer:    1968    $44,049,    1969    $40,886.    1870 

•51.861.  ,.     ^„ 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 
Answer:  1970  $36,000.  1971  $36,000. 
In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
■ntle  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial ne«d8  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children?  , 

Answer:  Yes.  there  Is  no  other  source  of 
funds  for  this  purpose  at  the  present  time. 
IX)  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effecttve  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children?  ,      , 

Answer:  Tes.  though  the  progress  Is  slow, 
we  feel  It  Is  an  effecUve  way  to  meet  the 
problems. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effecUvely 
reaching  the  dljadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend  that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  conUlned  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  ESEA.  Tour  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentions  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 


Comment:  Of  the  $51,861  funded  In  fiscal 
year  1070.  •48.650  budgeted  Is  for  teachers 
salaries.  These  teachers  aaslgnmenU  are  to 
teach  the  educattooaUy  disadvantaged.  The 
balance  Is  spent  on  suppUee  and  services  for 
the  disadvantaged.  Administrative  costs,  and 
special  services  such  as  attendance,  account- 
ing psychological  testing,  health  services  and 
other  community  services  are  provided  by  the 
district  at  district  ooet. 

RESPONSE    or    D«.    NOBMAN    P.    HTATT,    ED.    D  . 

Granrt  School  District,  Salt  Uxt  CrrT. 

Utah,  January  26.  1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  1.238.  ,   ^.  .  .  . 

What  is  the  ADA  in  your  schwl  district 

grades  K-12? 
Answer:  59350. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 
Answer:   1968  $308,729,  1969  $289,858,  1970 
$281,746. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs 
In  fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  •60.000  to  $75,000,  19.1 
•60,000  to  $76,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  tne 
Title   I   programs   are   needed    to   meet   the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 
Answer:  Tes. 

Da   you   regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams  as  effective   In   meeting  special   edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 
Answer:  Tes. 

Summary  and  Conclusions:  As  was  the  case 
in  the  report  of  the  evaluation  for  1967-68. 
the  daU  reported  herein  are  In  tabular  form 
and  without  exhaustive  narration.  This  Is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  personnel 
of  the  Granite  School  DUtrtct  can  examine 
each  table  If  they  wish  and  therefore  can 
ferret  additional  implications  of  importance 
to  them.  Again,  "a  picture  Is  really  worth  a 
thovisand  words." 

A  general  summary  statement,  however,  is 
In  order.  At  least  Insofar  as  evidenced  from 
the  data  acquired  through  the   use  of   the 
above  described  testing  procedures,  the  Title 
I  program  In  the  Granite  School  District  Is 
meeting  Its  objectives.  During  the   1968-69 
school  year  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  read- 
ing program  and  significantly   positive  re- 
sults were  measured.  It  was  also  noted  that 
the  mam  focus  of  the  reading  program  was 
on  the  primary  grades,  a  secondary  focus  was 
on  the  intermediate  grades  and  the  special 
needs  found  therein.  The  results  of  the  study 
clearly  portray  the  effectiveness  of  this  ap- 
proach  by  showing  more   pronounced  sig- 
nificant differences  at  the  third  grade  level 
than  at  either  the  fourth  or  the  fifth  grade 
levels.    Tills   also   suggests   that    continued 
foUowup  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  reading 
teachers  ought  to  strengthen  the  total  pro- 
gram even  more  than  at  present.  This  Is  not 
to  be  considered  as  a  reflecUon  on  the  kind  of 
resuiu  acquired  through  the  efforts  of  the 
personnel  preeenUy  in  the  schools,  but  that 
additional  personnel  In  such  activities  has  a 
chance  of  showing  even  greater  improvement. 
In  some  Instances  the  children  for  whom  the 
program  was  primarily  Intended,  the  project 
children,  showed  evidence  of  greater  gains 
than  the  others;  In  some  Instances  the  con- 
trol groups  showed  greater  gains. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Impact  or  status  of  the 
language  program  was  also  considered  as  be- 
ing worthy  of  analysis  again  this  year,  a  few 
summary  words  here  are  also  in  order.  At 
the  third  grade  level  significant  positive 
benefits  were  identified.  At  the  fourth  grade 
level  the  control  students  appeared  to  benefit 
more  than  the  project  children  but  at  the 
fifth    grade    level    whatever    benefit    either 


group  accrued  did  not  show  up  as  being 
statistically  significant  through  the  use  of 
the  measuring  devices  employed. 

During  the  past  three  years  the  writer  of 
this  report  has  heard  many  times  that  very 
few  Title  I  programs  In  the  entire  country 
have  resulted  In  the  measurement  of  posi- 
tive benefits  on  the  part  of  the  children  for 
whom  the  program  Is  Intended.  The  1968- 
69  school  year  marks  at  least  the  third  year 
wherein  the  Granite  School  District  can  be 
proud  to  say  that  there  Is  evidence  of  posi- 
tive benefits  being  derived  from  the  efforts 
of  Its  personnel  in  the  programs  of  the  Dis- 
trict which  derive  partial  support  from  Fed- 
eral fund  under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  It  Is  of 
further  Interest  to  note  that  some  of  these 
benefits  carry  over  Into  the  adjustment  be- 
havior patterns  of  children  even  though  dur- 
ing the  1967-68  school  year  the  Improvements 
appear  to  have  been  greater  than  during 
the  1968-69  school  year. 

IV.      GENMAL    summary    AND    CONCLUSIONS 

A  Summari/:  The  1968-69  school  year 
marks  the  fourth  year  that  the  Granite 
School  District  has  made  use  of  Federal 
funds  authorized  under  the  Elementary  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965.  Title  I.  A 
rather  extensive  report  of  the  use  of  the 
funds  was  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation at  the  end  of  the  1967-68  school  year. 
For  the  present  school  year.  1968-69.  It  was 
decided  that  more  limited  evaluative  proce- 
dures would  suffice.  Most  of  those  undertaken 
and  reported  In  previous  portions  of  this  re- 
port are  parallel  to  the  former  year.  In  fact, 
data  pertaining  to  student  progress  as  meas- 
ured by  achievement  tests  and  a  behavior  ad- 
justment scale  were  built  upon  to  make  a 
more  meaningful  study  of  progress  of  chil- 
dren over  a  two  year  span. 

As  in  1967-68.  the  1968-69  evaluative  ac- 
tivities were  planned  and  carried  out  under 
the  general  supervision  of  Mrs.  Amy  C.  Nel- 
son of  the  District  and  Dr.  Norman  F.  Hyatt 
of  the  World-Wide  Education  and  Research 
InsUtute  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  evaluative  activities  were  of  two  kinds 
As  referred  to  above,  measurements  of  stu- 
dent progress  in  reading  and  language  were 
assessed    by    the    use    of    the    MetropoUtan 
Achievement    Test    Battery.    The    Stanford 
Achievement  Test  and  the  Tests  of  General 
Ability  The  Child  Behavior  Rating  Scale  was 
used  to  Identify  pupil  behavior  adjustments. 
Pre-test  and  post-tests  were  considered.  Com- 
parisons were  made  between  different  groups 
of  chUdren.  project  and  control  at  the  third, 
fourth    and    fifth    grade    levels.    Also,    com- 
parisons were  made  between  groups  of  stu- 
dents from  the  1967-68  and  1968-69  evalua- 
tions. ,  .   _, 
The  magnitude,  direction  and  per  cent  oi 
change  were  studied.  Significance  of  differ- 
ence between  the  respective  groups  in  the 
study  as  well  as  between  the  levels  of  per- 
formance of  the  same  group  from  the  outset 
to  the  conclusion  were  ascertained  and  an- 
alyzed. .  ,_ 
The  other  evaluaUve  procedure  engaged  in 
this   year   was   that   of   compiling   the  sub- 
jective   self-evaluations    from    the    project 
schools  into  short  concUe  statements  which 
can  provide  a  profile  of  understanding  of  the 
merits  of  the  program. 

B  Conclusions:  Several  statements  from 
the  final  report  of  the  1967-68  evaluation 
are  worthy  of  repeating,  as  they  also  quite 
accurately  portray  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  data  gathered  in  the  study  during 
1968-69  On  the  basis  of  scores  alone  the 
conclusion  is  sound  that  the  operation  has 
been  financially  and  educationally  Justifiable 
though  staUstically  not  greatly  or  signifi- 
cantly so  in  each  and  every  instance. 

The  facU  seem  to  suggest  that  the  pro- 
gram per  se  Is  good,  that  It  "might"  profit- 
ably be  used  unlversaUy.  In  other  words^  It 
appears  as  though  the  Granite  School  Dis- 
trict would  err  were  decisions  to  be  made  to 
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dlaconUnue  or  drivstlcally  cut  back  on  the 
program  modlflcmtlons  permitted  through  the 
use  ot  Title  I  funds. 

Of  considerable  value  In  addition  to  the 
statistical  tables,  and  accompanying  expla- 
nation:., is  the  iubjective  phase  of  the  re- 
port 

\  flnal  conclu.-^lon  Is  that  the  Ornnlte 
School  District  can  Ul-allord  not  to  continue 
lo  modify  lus  Instructional  program  In  the 
nuure  borne  indications  of  different  direc- 
tions to  be  taJten  can  be  gle.ined  from  the 
data  presented  in  this  report.  DiUerent  em- 
phases as  well  as  different  target  popula- 
tlon.s  can  t)e  cojisidered  In  short,  a  constant 
v:gll  needs  to  be  maintained  on  possible 
changes  which  might  be  of  value  to  boys 
and  girls  of  tr,e  Dutrlct  At  the  tame  ume. 
additional  appraisals,  parallel  in  nature  to 
thu  one.  ought  to  be  included  In  future 
plans  m  order  that  an  assessment  of  'good- 
neea"  of  decisions  can  be  made 

In  addition  lo  the  above  corroboration  of 
previously  druwn  conclusion.';  based  on  '  ob- 
jective '  dat.i.  the  following  general  conclu- 
sions relate  specifically  to  the  study  of  the 
"subjective  •  dau  during  the  196»-«9  evalu- 
ation actu  itle^i 

1  Responding  personnel  stated  opinions 
quite  candidly,  even  though  the  Identity  of 
the  respondent  could  be  traced  (Specific 
Identity,  however  wx»  omitted  from  this  re- 
FK>rt  I 

2  Teachers  and  other  personnel  are  dedi- 
cated to  good  programs  for  boys  and  glrl.s 
and  "get  by"  with  the  facilities  as  best  they 
can. 

3  Teachers  ask  for  better  ways  and  means 
of  helping  youth  rather  than  for  things  that 
will  niake  their  working  conditions  better  or 
th«  Job  easier 

4.  What  the  District  has  done  with  the 
money  available  has  been  g(X)d.  The  problem 
Is  that  more  money  Is  needed  lo  do  even 
better. 

5  Responding  personnel  were  very  willing 
to  Identify  problem  areas  as  well  as  virtues  of 
the  program  Constructive  and  professionally 
based  cntui.sni  api^eared  to  l>e  the  order  of 
the  day  ' 

«  Si>me  of  the  specific  Items  mentioned 
might  be  symptoms  or  clues  to  other  Items 
worthy  of  attention  m  any  redesigning  of 
the  program  which  the  District  would  under- 
take 

7  A  more  efTectlve  overall  program  would 
result  from  Incretised  parental  Involvement 
This  was  expressed  in  a  number  of  ways 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  eflecuvely  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  exua  funds 
conuiined  In  the  HEW  Appri^prlatlon  Bill 
because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated tinder  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  content;on.s  would  l>e 
appreciated 

Coaiment;  I  would  contend  that  moiiev 
alone  would  not  neces.sary  effectuely  reach 
disadvantaged  children  At  the  same  time  I 
would  contend  that  the  Granite  School  Dis- 
trict h.ts  not  misdirected  Its  funds  and  the 
additional  funds  designated  ab<ive  as  being 
necessary  would  significantly  enhance  the 
title  I  ESE.\  program  In  this  district. 

Response  or  Em  Dofcus,  Svpebintendent. 
0*lveston    inoepcndcnt  school   distxict, 
Galvestok    Tex     Janv\«t  26.  1970 
How    many    children    In    your   di.strlct    are 

benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 

under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

DlrecUy     Public    1861     N  P.  480.  Neglected 

37    Total  2398. 

Indirectly      Any    pupil    realizing    beneflu 

frum  equipment  and  materials,  and  or  serr- 

ice  personnel.  1  e  ,  Nurses.  Aides.  Home-School 

Coordinators,    lunch    program,   clothing   and 

medical  needs  provided. 


What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K   12? 

An.swer:    10.898. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years  ^ 

Answer  1968  $414,518.  19«9  $300,714.  1970 
$315439 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding''  In  fiscal  year  1971' 

Answer     1970  $150,000    1971  $200  000 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  pn  (jranis  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  edui-atlonallv  disad'.  anta^;ed 
children? 

.\nswer     Yes 

I>>  you  regard  your  pre.sent  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  specl.il  educa- 
iK  n  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children ' 

Answer  Because  of  Insufficient  funds  our 
prugr.uu  Is  mo6t  Inadequate  In  meeting 
special  needs  of  our  culturally  deprived 
children 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  p.ith  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill 
because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief 
ci'mments  on  these  contentions  would  t)e 
appreciated 

Comment  Inadequacy  of  grant  fundlnps 
and  the  fact  one  semester  of  the  school  term 
expires  before  definite  assurance  of  alloca- 
tion Is  received  contributes  to  p<;>orly  devel- 
oped plans  and  Ineffective  results  Our  par- 
ticular school  suffers  because  the  ethnic 
compoeiUon  (W  43'».  N  37  c  and  other  201  ) 
and  percentage  of  high  cultural  deprivation 
create  circumstance  of  need  beyond  the  fi- 
nances provided  under  this  grant 

Re.spo.nse   op  Da    Habolo   M    Kaisci,  SuPEk- 

INTENBENT    OP    SCHOOLS,    DaVENPOET    CoM- 

MfNrTT  Stn<j<iLS.  Davenpobt,  Iowa.  Janu- 
ary 26    1970 

Hiiw  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer    4  5O0 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K   12' 

Answer     21  947 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  EI-SEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal 
ye.irs'' 

Answer  1968  $300,000.  1969  $350  000  1970 
$330,357 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs 
in  fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level   ot   funding^   In   fiscal   year    1971? 

An.swer     1970  $150000.  1971  $150,000 

In  your  judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  priigrams  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
( iiildren'* 

Answer:  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children'' 

Answer    Yes 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  efTectlvely  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated 

Cofument  We  feel  that  funds  allotted  to 
us  are  reaching  disadvantaged  children 


Response  of  Bitx  ANDaEA5.  Sl-pxrintxndent. 

Chaptxe   CotJNTT.  Saljda.  Colo.,   Chapfee 

County,   Sausa.  Colo.,  jANCAar   36,   1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  TlUe  I  ESEA? 

Answer      100 

What  Is  the  ADA  111  voiir  school  district 
grades  K   12? 

Answer:   1.450 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  gr.int  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years'' 

Answer:  1968  $14,000.  1969  $16,000.  197U 
$7,000. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:   1970  $6,000,  1971  $6,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  or  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer    Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer     Yes 

Recent  hearings  In  Wu-shlngton  disclosed 
that  ln.idequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdi- 
rected and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvan- 
taged contemplated  under  Title  I  ESEA 
Your  brief  comments  on  these  coutenllon> 
would  be  appreciated. 

Answer    Yes 

Comment;  I  object  to  the  trend  which  ne- 
cessitates the  funds  being  directed  toward 
the  "economically"  deprived.  We  have  many 
"educationally"  deprived  that  are  not  nec- 
essarily 'economically"  deprived 

RrsPONSE   OF    Dr     HEBKBT   AaMSTEONC.   SUPER- 

iNTENPEiMT.  Forest  Grove  Public  Schools 

Forest  Orove,  Orec.,  Janvabt  26,  1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitung  from  education  programs  funded 
under  TlUe  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer    200 

What  is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K   12"' 

Answer     3,500 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $67,000  estimated.  1960 
»r.9  517.  1970  $68,046. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  Voii 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer    1970  $8,500.  1971  $17,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  >>f  educationally  disadvant.iged 
chiklren"* 

Answer:  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
granui  as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educatlon.iUy  disadvantaged 
children? 

.\iuswer     Ye? 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
olxtacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA,  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated 

Comment:  Funds  presently  allocated  and 
with  moderate  increases  can  be  used  effec- 
tively hy   the  l<x-al  districts   IT  projects  stay 


■X.  ' 
=>  t 
X    » 
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MonM^raftlces  of  the  district  for  dtsadvan-      ^P^'^'^^'^^^.'^faSCvlces.  How   many   children  In   your   district   are 

.     ^        ,^    r-.x.  Answer-  Experimental  programs  appear  to  grades  K-12? 

{u.konse  of   MR.   EDWARD   A    CoNLEY.   CAM  J^^*           jq  meeting  special  needs.  How-  Aiu.wer:  40  percent 

,  KiDGf     MASS  .    MIDDLESEX    CoiNTY;    CAM-  ^^^*^^"'*^  ^°  ™„  i„|i  of  funding  we  could  What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  "nUe 

^Ko^E    SCHOOL    DEPARTMrNT.    Cambridce,  «ver.^^f,^^  ^^ples^rvlces  and  Varied  CUT-  I  grant  in  each  of  the  foUow.ngas.^    years? 

MASS    jANrARv  26.  1971  rlcuia^  approaches  on  the  target  population.  Answer:   1968  »18o,464.  1969  $164,316,  1970 

u  .«•   mtinv    children    In    voiir   district   are  Rp<..nt  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed  $148,564. 

rs-S-ss"~'""""  srwrs^^K^  £H^EH>Hrei 
:iSSs"-s,T,-^^  ipHIg|=£  3?~rHlH^^"^ 

:Hnr.-r!,r'r.'?rj  BI^^B^B^-  f^-^'^;^^^^ 

Answer:    1970.  adequate:    1971,   1°  P^«^J     c^"**""^' **'^*''"^"*'  !t„^  "uh   the  w^flre      ^rvl^rs    have    handl^pped    most    effective 
additional  to  allow  for  Increases  m  cost  of     conducted   in  cooperation   with  the  welfare      P^rvisors 

operation                                     v.  ,.„,..  fh»t  tlie  department.  Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
^n  your  judgement,  do  you  bel^ve  that^e  thafmadequaw"  funding   was   the   greatest 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe  Response  or  Mrs.  EsTHras    uwl^_  obstacle    In    the    path    of    more    effecuvely 
clal    nJ!eds    of    educationally    disadvantaged  city  School  District,  Akbos.  Ohio,  jANr  °^^^^«    '^^  ^^^^^^^^^^ed.  Others  now  con- 
children?                                               .             _„„„  A«v  26.  1970                                      ^.  ,  ,  ,    .,„  tend  that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
Answer:    In    our    particular    circumstance  ^j^^^^.^   ,^   your   distr  ct  ^  ^nVc^n^ln^  in  the  HEW  Appropriation 
and  community.  Title  I  has  been  most  advan-  ^^^g^tlng  from  education  programs  funded  ^"^{J*^^  ^^e  funds  are  being  misdirected 
tageous  to  disadvantaged   children  under  Title  I  of  ESEA?             , afio-i Q70    dIus  and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
Do  you  regard   your  present  Ti  le  I  pro  Answer:    3,681     (2,111    in    196^1970    plus  ^^^^  ^^^^    ^^.^er   Title   I   ESEA.   Your   bnel 
grams  as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa-  j  g^j,  ^  gunimer  1969) .                           n.^triPt  comments   on    these   contentions    would    be 
Tlon    needs    of    educationally    disadvantaged  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  in  your  school  district  1°^^^^^^ 

children?                                  ,      .  ,..      .     .  ,_.  grades  K-12?  comment:  In  a  district  as  poor  as  ours— 

Answer:   Yes.  our  recently  Revised  objec  Answer:  52.118.  ^^^  ,450  per  student  expenditure  when  all 

tive  criteria  shows  a  decided  growth  In  pupil  ^^^^^  ^„  ^^  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  *"     '^^     j^i    state,    and    Federal   sources 

achievement,                                           ^,    ,_.  i  grant  In  each  of  the  I°»o"^8  fi^^^J^f^"-  ^  fully   used-we   desperately   need   sddi- 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington   disclosed  'J^^cr:    1968    $1,073,340.59,    1969    $1,039,-  ^  ^i^/so^rces  to  provide  an  adequate  edu- 

that   inadequate   funding   was   t^e   greatest  11510. 1970  $908,233^74  to  date^        p„,„d  vou  cational  program 

obstacle    in    the    path    of    more    effectively  ^^^^  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you      v,              i-    d              

reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con-  gectlvely  apply  to  your  Title  I  P/08^"^^J,^  response  of  L   M.  Watts,  Division  StjPEttiN- 

^nd  that  we  cannot  effecUvely  uUllze  extra  ^^,        ',  1970  over  and  above  the  present  K^*'°^^^°'pi'^^,  corNTV  Pitblic  Schools. 

funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  ^  ^j  rundlng?  ^^"^Jf^J^l^  Fairfax   Va.,  January  26,  1970 

Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  ^^^„.  1970  »600.000. 1971  $900.000_  IZ^^nv  children   in   your  district   are 

and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con-  ^            Judgment,  do  you  beUeve  that  the  How  many  ^^enn   yo                ^^^^^ 

rimniated   under  Title   I   ESEA.   Your  brief  ti*,.!  programa  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe-  benefitting  from  Mucatiou  p.  b 

^orn'men^  ^    tLell    contentions   would    be  ^.^''nJ^of    educationally    disadvantaged  un^^^^"*',^^^  ^^\,  p,,^ary  levels  K-3; 

^^^ommetft:    Year   to   year   funding   make,  -'^';i^Vr:    Yes.   the   P^^-^-^rToVrl^l  ^"S^ir^t^^^l^SrinSorsLh^l  "<li«trlct 

programming  very  difficult.  If  funding  were  ^^  ^^^  u  would  be  Imposs  ble  to  operate  W^^J^  \^«  *"*  '°  ^  "^ 

['or'^longer    terms    programming    would    b.  them  since  l«>Mfund^  are  r.^^^^^^^^^  ^^wer': '196^70  estimated  ADA^  122^74^ 

«""'"                           gr^CeSve  \n  mating  special  educa-  what  was  the  ^^^'i'J'J.l^ ^^,J^t 

RESPONSE     OP     WILLIAM     H      Ohrei^«oo.  ^foTneed,   Of  educationally   disadvantaged  I  «-;^^-/-^  °^  g^^g^^^^JaS'^^^^^ 

r=rTANr.7b6'^Tl70'  ^^"""^  ^         ■  ""jTw^r-  Yes.  Tliey  have  been  designed  for  ^S"'   ^'^  '*''-'^- 

Mass..  January  26.  19"70  ty,e^articula7need8  and  our  evaluation  indi-  what  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 

How   many   children   in  your  district  «•  ^^^^^at  U  h^*de  a  difference  for  the  effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 

benefitung  from  educaUon  programs  funded  ^»*?»^»^**oi°^  ""'*       °  S  vei  1970  over  and  above  the  present 

under  Title  I  of  ESEA?              „,,„,,,,„  „Hvata  Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed  i^^el  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:    19,927    (includes   eligible  prlvaf  ^^^l,^^^,^^,^  ^aa   the   greatest  ^^^^^r:     1970    $363,902.     1971     estima^ 

'^'J^  ?'.     ,h.  ADA.  in  vour  school  district  obstacle   In    the    path    of    more    effectively  diminish  for  Vi  year  at  rate  of  $105,500.  1971, 

^^'t^,o,                 ^  rM«:hlng  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con-  ,459.402. 

grades  K-12?  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  Estimated  needs,  1971: 

!r:"wJ«V'™ou„.  o,  jour  ESEA  TU..      J-'^-^f  ^J <S.£  ^^.^SSlS^     Cu,r.«     3»p-Cp.I.«««.8.     *"„„,„, 

■"SrSoo.,  ■„„.., .  »y,  -„■.  you  SSSS  r^r»=»...o»  -ou.-  ^  Cpur-.'L"'':---::::--:::--:::--    •■" 

'^£rHr.':i«S.^s..jo^  -4."£»SMiS  -r£^sf;^^.-*^--_^ 

velopment  of   »  closer  tle-ln   betweeu  the     specific  needs. 
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jfoTT  — The  increase  requested  would  not 
provide  service  for  pupil?  ou'-slde  the  target 
ireas  of  the  school  division  Affluent  school 
"populations  conuin  V^  per  cent  educ*- 
uonallv  deprived  pupils 

In  >our  jvidjjmeii;.  do  you  believe  that  lh« 
Tl:Ie  I  program?  .ire  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  dlsadvanuged 
cMildren'' 

An.iwer    Yes 

Do  vou  reeard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
L-nms'as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  or  educationally  disadvantaged 
children'' 

Answer  Yes  E\.dence  shows  that  pupils 
in  Title  I  programs  h  ive  .i.lilevecfai  a  greater 
rate  than  similar  pupils  who  did  not  receive 
the  service  in  grades  I  3  Secondary  school 
pupils  returning  from  a  Title  I  summer  pro- 
gram in  English  and  social  studies  atta.ned 
better  marks  than  previously  m  similar  .-ub- 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  fand.i.g  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  etTectlvely  u'lU/e  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  *re  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated- 

Comment  Title  I  service  should  be  made 
available  to  all  pupils  with  special  educa- 
tional nee<ls  from  schools  with  an  above 
average  incidence  of  the  educationally 
deprived 

In  Fairfax  Title  I  funds  have  been  avail- 
able for  service  to  only  a  part  of  Title  I 
eliglbles 

Specific  services  were  provided  only  to  the 
eduoatlona:iy  disadvantaged 

PESPONSE      of      Dk        AlBERr       P*RR"T-T        KFKN 

County.   BAKFRsnttD.   ^AtIr     Jani  a«v    26. 
1970 


How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  EtEA"" 

Answer  36«  i  12-dlstrlct  Cooperatl-.e.  co- 
ordinated by  Kern  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools) . 

What   is   the   ADA   In   your  school  district 
grades  K-H^ 
Answer     13J89. 

What  was  the  amovmt  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fl.cal  years  ' 
Answer      1968,    not    applicable:     1969.    not 
applicable     1970,  »100  566 

What  additional  funds  If  any  could  you 
effecUvely  apply  to  yoxir  Title  I  progrwns  m 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  preseiu 
level  of  funding'   In  fiscal  year   1971? 

Answer;    1970.   approiimately   »15.00O.    In- 
cluding     in-kind'    expenditures.     1971.    not 
applicable  i  since  the  Cooperative  hac  a    life 
of  one  year  i 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  pro-ams  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  dltadvantAg''d 
children? 

Answer     Yes 

Do  vou  regard  y^ur  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  e.TectUe  In  meeting  special  educ.i- 
tion  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children  "• 

Answer  Present  -ntle  I  proRrams  are  a 
start  In  the  necessary  direction  but  they  ar« 
far  from  adequate 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greate.-,t 
obstacle  in  the  f>ath  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation  BUI  be- 
cause the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 


Comment  If  funding  l.s  adequate  (in- 
creased Bubstantlallvi.  districts  will  be  will- 
ing to  accept  guidelines  that  will  Insure  ef- 
tectue  prt^rams  and  provide  appropriate 
evaluation  Many  dlsirlcta  feel  at  present 
that  t<X)  much  direction  is  provided  for  too 
little  funding  Some  won't  even  bother  be- 
(  luse  of  the  procedures  necessary  for  obtain- 
ing tJOO  per  child  In  compensatory  education 

RrspoNsr  OF  C  rtis  BnAnsHAW.  Supirinti  nd- 

tNT     Vernon    Parish    St  Hoot-s,    LF.tsvni.r, 

La    Jani-aby  26.  1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefiting  from  education  programs  funded 
v.i.derTu;eI>>f  F.SEA-' 

Answer;  1.110  ... 

What   is  the   ADA   In   your  school  district 

fradCbK    12'' 
Ai_swcr    7.6G0  2 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  \ 
grant  in  each  of  the  folk  wing  fiscal  yearh-" 

Answer  1968  »J02  8.33  21,  1968  $249,955  73, 
la70»2U3  778 

What  additional  funds.  If  any  could  you 
etTcctlvelv  apply  to  yoiu-  ntle  I  programs  In 
hscal  year  1970  over  and  ab<^)ve  the  present 
level  of  funding''  In  fiscal  year  1971' 
Answer;  1970  150  000  1971  1100  000 
111  your  J.idgment  do  you  believe  that 
the  Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children' 

.Answer    Yes 

r>.   vou   re>;ard   your   present   'Htle   I   pm- 
granusa.s  elfectlve  In  meeting  special  educri- 
tion    needs    of    educationally    disadvantaged 
children' 
Answer    Yes 

[tecent  hearini:s  In  Washingtt.n  dUcloecd 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effe..tively  utilize  extra  funds 
con-alned  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill 
because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated 

Comment    None 


Rt:.SPONSE  OK  MlLLAaO  Z  PONO.  SVPIHINTEND- 
ENT  AND  AOBBET  C  TaiMBLE.  COORDINATOR 
OF  PEDFRAI.  PaoCRAMB.   BtJGENE  SCHOOL   DlS- 

TRUT   No    4J,   Eugene,  Oreo  .  January   26. 

1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
beiienting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  TlUe  I  of  ESEA' 

Answer    432  ^    .   .   , 

What   Is   the   ADA   in   your  school   dlstrlc. 

gr.^es  K   12' 

Answer    21  542 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  erant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years' 

Answer  1968  S182931.  1969  1170.333,  1970 
S153.282 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  yo\i 
efTecUvely  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding'  In  fiscal  year  1971' 

Answer  1970  $25  000,  1971  1150,000— If  ap- 
propriated in  Ome  to  adequately  plan  and 
staff  the  programs 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  ore  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children' 

Answer  Yes  Tills  Is  the  only  way  In 
which  we  are  financially  able  to  meet  these 
special  needs 

Do  vou  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion need."*  of  educationally  dlsadvanUged 
children' 

Answer  Evaluations  and  research  that  we 
have  conducted  have  proven  to  us  that  the 
programs  are  effective 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that    inadequate    funding    was    the   greatest 


obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  dlsadvanUged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
cause the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentions  would  be  appre- 
ciated 

Comment  In  our  disiru  t  tlie  money  is 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  as  outlined  in 
the  "ntle  I  Guidelines  We  can  etlecll-el\ 
uliU/«  some  exua  funds  this  year  even  at 
this  late  date  We  can  effecUvely  utilize  much 
more  next  vear  If  assured  of  funding  in  time 
to  plan  programs  and  secure  sniff  before 
school  opens  m  S<'plember 

r  ■ 

Response    of    Conrad    L.    Hooper.    Raihih 
PvBLic  Schools,  Raleigh,  N  C  .  January  26 

1070 

How    many   children    In    your   district   are 
benelliilnri  irom  educ.nlon  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 
Answer     3  013 

What   Is   the    ADA    In    your   school   district 
grades  K   12' 

Answer     24.461  ^ 

What  wa.s  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  T.t.e 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years" 
Answer      1968    »447,812.    1969    $395,631  3ti 
l'.»70  $353  839  10 

What  addlUoniU  funds.  If  any.  could  yon 
etiectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  m 
Uscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding'  In  fiscal  year  1971? 
Answer;  1970  $50,000.  1971  $200,000 
In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Trie  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  dlsadxantaycd 
children? 

Answer;  TlUe  I  funds  are  not  only  needed 
but  they  are  imperative  for  the  special  needs 
of  educationally  dlsadvanUiged  children 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grims  .us  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  dlsadvantuge^l 
children' 

Answer.  Our  Title  I  programs  are  effective, 
however,  we  do  not  have  enough  funds  to 
give  the  in  depth  compensatory  educational 
service    that   these   youngsters   require. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  dlscloseJ 
tha-  Inadequate  funding  w.is  the  greau'si 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  eftectl\ely 
reachlnt;  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  conlAlned  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged 
contemplated  under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated.  .  ^  ,. 

Comment:  As  I  have  Indicated.  I  believe 
we  need  more  money  not  less  for  our  dis- 
advantaged youngsters  I  cannot  speak  for 
other  iiulta.  however.  I  know  that  In  Rii- 
lelgh  the  funds  are  being  appropriaUly  used 


Response    or    Sp*«toco    DiBiasio,    Superin- 
tendent OF   Schools.   Euclid,  Oiuo.   Jan- 
uary 26.  1970 
How    manv   children    In    your   district    are 

benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 

under  Title  I  of  ESEA' 
Answer:   324 
What   Is   the   ADA   in   your  school  district 

grades  K-12' 

Answer     11.249  25 

What  was  the  amount  of  yovxr  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $35.642  70.  1969  $35.633  54. 
1970  $30,462  13. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  $«,000:  1971  at  least  a  total 
of  $36,000.  ^       ^. 

In  yoiu-  Judgment,  do  you  l)eUeve  that  the 
Title    I    programs    are    needed    to   meet    the 
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.peclal  needs  of  educaUonally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Definitely. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Definitely. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  t^e  Kreatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  »n°^e  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  O^*;"'  °°^ 
contend  that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize 
exS^  funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appro- 
priation Bin  because  the  funds  are  being 
misdirected  and  are  not  reaching  the  disad- 
vantaged contemplated  under  Title  I  KSEA. 
Your  brief  comments  on  these  contentions 
would  be  appreciated. 

Comment:  Euclid  U  a  lo^e"-™'****'' ^• 
come  community  of  approximately  82,000. 
We  have  three  elementary  schools  that  qual- 
ify for  Title  I  aid.  Our  program  has  always 
helped  children  from  kindergarten  through 
grade  two.  The  results  of  this  program  are 
difficult  to  measure  I  do  know  that  In  talk- 
ing to  parents,  teachers  and  teacher  aides 
who  are  acUvely  Involved  with  some  aspecU 
of  Title  I.  they  all  feel  that  the  children 
benefit    from    the    extra    attention    Title    I 

/^have  read  the  Opportunity  Research 
Project  Report  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
most  of  the  fatUt  lies  with  mls-admlnlstra- 
tlon  of  the  funds  either  at  the  state  or  local 
level  There  U  generally  very  Uttle  provision 
for  supervision  of  federal  programs,  mostly 
because  the  state  educational  aid  agencies 
do  not  have  the  personnel  to  supervise  the 
programs  closely. 

I  notice  in  one  instance  that  Title  I  was 
crltlclaed  because  the  community  action 
agency  had  not  participated  in  the  pro- 
gram If  the  commimity  acUon  agency  doee 
not  have  a  program  in  that  parUcular  city, 
why  should  they  actively  plan  a  program. 
As  It  is  we  have  planned  our  own  program 
to  meet  our  own  needs,  taken  this  program 
to  the  CAA  and  they  have  made  suggesUons 
and  approved  the  project.  If  Title  I  U  cut, 
who  is  to  help  these  children?  HUtorically 
the  clUes  and  states  have  never  had  any 
projecU  for  these  children  speciflcaUy.  In 
Olilo  we  are  quite  concerned  with  keeping 
our  classroom  doors  open.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  we  need  help  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  maintain  the  kind  of  educaUon 
we  oCer  children  now  and  to  do  some  things 
entirely  different  that  we  have  never  done 
before,  thus  enabUng  us  to  help  a  greater 
percentage  of  the  children  and  young  adulta 
In  this  country. 

Response  of  Maxink  Kkmpp.  Reading  Con- 
sultant. No.  47.  Crystal  Lake,  III.,  Jan- 
UAST  as.  1070 

Reckless  charges  are  being  made  that  TlUe 
I  ESEA  funds  are  being  misdirected  or  wast- 
ed or  are  not  eflfectlve  in  accomplishing  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  provided.  It 
would  be  appreciated  if  the  following  ques- 
tions could  be  responded  to  as  briefly  and  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  facilitate  their  current 
use  and  analysis. 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  Iimded 
under  TlUe  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  60. 

What  Is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  78,  ours  is  a  K-8  district. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  TlUe 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  foUowlng  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1960  $10,218. 

What  addlUonal  funds,  if  any.  coiUd  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  TlUe  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1071 T 

Answer:    1970  and  1071  we  hare  no  pro- 


vision in  our  budget:  at  the  present  time. 
Neither  do  the  parochial  schools. 

in  your  Judgment,  do  you  beUeve  that  the 
TlUe  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial   nwds    of    educationally    dlsadvanUged 

'''amwm:  Very  specifically.  Children  with 
a  disadvantage  In  socio-economic  back- 
ground often  need  and  profit  from  help  in 

Do  you  regard  your  present  TlUe  I  pro- 
itrams  as  effecUve  in  meeUng  special  educa- 
tion  needs   of   educationally   disadvantaged 

children?  „,,_ 

Answer:  It  U  regarded  by  our  community 
school  and  state  director  as  one  of  the  most 
effecUve  in  his  region. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  dl  closed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  ffectlvely  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effecUvely  uUllze  extra  funds 
contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
cause the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  TlUe  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments   on    these   contenUons   would   be 

*^Co^^nt:  I  find  Uie  TlUe  I  program  Is 
one  of  the  most  carefully  audited  and  sound- 
ly directed  in  our  system. 


RESPONSE  OF  D«.  GEORGE  E.  MEMBRINO,  SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF  SCHOOLS,  CHICOPEE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS,      CHICOPEE,      MASS..      JaNUART      26, 

1970 

Reckless  charges  are  being  made  that  Title 
I  ESEA  funds  are  being  misdirected  or  wasted 
or  are  not  effective  in  accompUshlng  the  pur- 
noses  for  which  they  are  provided.  It  would 
be  appreciated  U  the  following  questions 
could  be  responded  to  as  briefly  and  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  facilitate  their  current 
use  and  analysis. 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefltUng  from  educaUon  programs  funded 
under  TlUe  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  1,884. 

What  la  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 

grades  K-127 

Answer:  12.082. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  flscaJ  years? 

Answer:   1968  $104,230,  1969  $105,407,  1970 

$95,994. 

What  addiUonal  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  TlUe  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1070  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1070  $6,600,  1971  $10,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
TlUe  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children?  . 

Answer:  Local  budgets  are  not  ample 
enough  to  provide  these  needs. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  TlUe  I  pro- 
Krams  as  effecUve  in  meeUng  special  educa- 
Uon  needs   ol   educationally   disadvantaged 

children?  ^       .     „.    v,u 

Answer:  BducatlonaUy  disadvantaged  chU- 
dren  need  a  greet  deal  of  individualized  in- 
BtrucUon.  OpportuniUes  to  innovate  and  be 
creative    are   resulUnt   because    of   Title    I 

funds.  . 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effecUvely 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effecUvely  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
BiU  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated.  ^     , 

Comment:  Title  I  has  enabled  this  school 
district  to  initiate  new  programs  that  we 
have  then  In  turn  provided  all  students  In 
the  dlstftct. 


WESTERN  MICHIGAN  UNIVERSITY, 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  January  22,  1970. 
Hon.  Carl  Perkins, 

Chairman.  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  Houxe  Office  Bvilding,  Wash- 
ington, D.C, 
Dear    Representative    Perkins:    Since    it 
appears  at  this  time  that  President  Nixon 
vrtll  veto  the  recenUy  passed  DHEW  Appro- 
priations   Bill,    we    are    writing    to    Inform 
you  how  Important  and  vital  this  bill  Is  to 
the  students  at  Western  Michigan  Univer- 
sity. 

We  are  particularly  concerned  about  the 
appropriations  for  the  College  Work-Study 
and  the  National  Defense  Student  Loan  Pro- 
grams. Although  much  of  the  harm  resulting 
from  the  present  funding  of  the  latter  at 
$155  mllUon  cannot  now  be  undone,  yet  the 
higher  funding  contained  In  this  bill  will 
be  extremely  important  to  us  at  this  uni- 
versity (and  I  am  sure  at  most  schools) 
In  regard  to  the  following: 

1.  Loans  made  for  the  Winter  Term  exceed 
our  resources  by  $75,000. 

2.  Our  institution  Is  on  a  trimester  sys- 
tem. As  NDSL  funding  presently  stands  we 
will  be  unable  to  assist  any  applicants  for 
aid  for  this  period  which  begins  April  26. 
Last  year  for  the  same  period  we  made  loans 
totaling  over  $106,000  to  362  students;  If 
funds  had  been  avaUable  we  could  have 
loaned  over  $150,000  to  approximately  500 
students.  Our  need  is  no  less  this  year;  in 
fact,  it  U  greater  since  each  year  the  num- 
ber of  students  in  grave  financial  need  in- 
creases. 

We  urge  you  to  do  all  in  your  power  to 
persuade  your  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
override  the  President's  action  In  the  event 
he  vetoes  this  bill. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Edward  W.  Harkenrider,  Ph.  D., 
Director  of  Student  Financial  Aid. 


Wichfta  State  Uniyersftt, 
Wichita.  Kang.,  January  21, 1970. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Chairman,  House  Edi^ation  ontjfl-abor  Com- 
mittee. House  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 
Dear  Sib:  This  is  to  request  your  support 
in  behaU  of  H.R.  13111.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  biU  U  before  President  Nixon 
for  his  action  now,  and  I  certainly  want  to 
express  concern  regarding  the  passing  of  thU 
legislation. 

In  Wichita,  we  have  laimched  upon  a  spir- 
ited effort  and  committed  ourselves  to  assist 
needy  students  so  that  they  may  continue 
as  well  as  enter  into  higher  educaUon.  The 
financial  assistance  avalUble  la  not  meeting 
the  need  as  we  have  had  to  refuse  aid  to 
600  students  because  of  a  lack  of  funds. 
Othta-s  have  bad  to  be  placed  into  a  position 
of  living  with  less  than  desirable  minimum 
aid. 

Our  plea  is  that  you  wlU  listen  to  theae 
problems  as  they  relate  to  our  young  people. 
If  an  effort  can  be  made  to  override  a  veto 
'Which  we  hear  U  inevitable)  because  of  the 
necessity  to  place  a  priority  on  education  as 
against  certain  other  programs,  I  would  Uke 
to  go  on  record  in  support  of  overriding  the 
veto. 

Not  only  do  I  speak  of  our  own  Institution, 
but  in  behalf  of  the  other  Institutions  of 
higher  education  In  Kansas.  As  President  of 
the  Kansas  Association  of  Student  Financial 
Aid  Administrators.  I  have  a  broad  knowl- 
edge and  Interest  in  these  programs  being 
funded  for  the  benefit  of  students  through- 
out our  State. 

•niank  you  for  doing  everything  possible  to 
carry  our  message. 
Respectfully  yours. 

PAtn.  G.  Chrisman. 
Director,  Financial  Aids. 
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University  or  Missovri 
Cotumbta  Mo  ,  January  22  1970. 
Mr  C*iii  D  Perkins,  cnatrman. 
H(ui>c   Comriirter  on    Education   and   Labor 
Wu'i'i  .'lo.'ori    D  C 
Df  \n  Mr    Perkins     On  behalf  of  the  Stu- 
deiir    Fmaiu-i.il   Aid   workers   at   the   colleges 
and   uiuversittes  across  the  country    I  want 
to  express  our  appreciation  for  the  conslst- 
ant    legislative    support    tor   education    from 
you  and  voiir  committee   Year  after  year  the 
(i'.ctiX    authorizations    in    the    financial    aid 
legi>:arton     sponsored     by     your    committee 
have  been  set  at  ,i  level   to  promote  stroBg 
consistant     and    dependable    programs     The 
fact    that    these    authorizations    have    been 
very   close   to   the   amount   suggested   by    the 
combined    requests    of    the    educational    In- 
stitutions IS  testinvny  to  the  wisdom  of  your 
decisions 

Insufficient  and  variable  appropriations 
have  resulted  in  much  less  effective  educa- 
tional   aid    than   Congress    had    Intended 

At  mv  own  itistltut!(>n  'he  Unuerslty  of 
Missouri— Columbia  the  National  Defense 
Student  Loan  funds  thus  far  for  69-70  are 
$139000  less  than  for  the  previous  year 

Our  enrollment  increase<l  by  approximate- 
ly    1  000    students 

Our  fees  increased  25  p«r  cent 
Our  banks  have  helped  with  guaranteed 
Ir.aiis  but  the  total  need  has  not  been  met 
Out  of  a  s:\ident  b<xly  of  2\  000,  we  have 
helped  over  4  000  but  today  we  have  over  400 
additional  worthy  students  In  need  of  ap- 
proximately $150000  in  student  loans  which 
we  do  not  have  available  for  the  second 
semester 

We  are  still  hoping  for  additional  Na- 
tions! Defense  Loan  funds 

We  are  making  every  effort  to  get  all  the 
support   possible  behind  your  efforts   to  get 
educational    programs    funded    at    the    level 
of    the   Congressional    authorization 
Sincerely, 

Allan  W   Pvrdy 
Committee  on    State   and    Federal    Pro- 
grams /or  the  National  Student  Ftnan- 
<ial  Aid  Counril 

Mil  Hic,<N   STATr   University 
Fa^t  Lansiug   Mu-lt     January  22   1970 
Hon     Carl   D     Prrkins 

Cha.'-man  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  Hou-:e  of  Repre^entatii  es  Wo.'sh- 
ington   D  C 

DrAR  Sib  It  has  come  to  my  attention 
there  Is  a  strong  probability  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  veto  the  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Department  budget  As  the  Director 
of  Financial  Aid  at  Michigan  State  Cnlver- 
•Ity.  I  appeal  to  you  to  do  whatever  Is  po«- 
•Ible  to  override  this  veto 

It  has  been  necessary  to  deny  National  De- 
fense Student  Loans  to  approximately  1.500 
qualified,  needy  students  Normally,  we  would 
anticipate  another  1.000  to  1.500  applications 
for  aid  covering  the  spring  and  summer  quar- 
ters We  will,  of  course,  not  be  able  to  meet 
this  demand  unless  additional  National  De- 
fense Student   Loan   money   la  forthcoming 

t  would  like  to  say  that,  as  a  financial  aid 
ofBcer,  I  very  much  appreciate  the  support 
that  you  have  shown  for  student  financial 
aid  programs  and  the  efforts  on  behalf  of 
these  programs  that  you  have  put  forth 
Sincerely  yours. 

HCNRT    C     DTKEMA. 

Zhrecfor.  Office  of  Financial  Aids. 

ANDCRSOIf  COLLXGC, 

i4nderjon.  Ind  .  January  23.  1970 
Hon   Carl  D  Puikins, 

C>>airman.   House  Committee   for  Education 
and    Labor,    House    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  DC 
Dear    Reprisentativx    Perkins     This    let- 
ter  Is  written   In   support  of  appropriations 
bill    iHR    13111)    which  we   understand   has 
been  approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uves   but  win  likely   to  be  vetoed   by  Presi- 


dent Nixon  We  who  assist  students  with 
their  financial  planning  for  college  know  the 
extreme  pressures  now  felt  by  some  students 
becaxise  of  inadequate  financial  aid  funds  At 
a  time  when  college  costs  are  rising  and  en- 
rollment is  increiislng  we  are  having  con- 
siderable difficulty  m  meeting  the  needs  of 
academically  qualified  and  flnanclally  needy 
students  Semester  11  1969  70  AhUh  begins 
January  29  on  our  campus  wl'l  begin  with- 
out several  student-s  who  were  eligible  to  re- 
turn but  could  not  find  financial  aid  re- 
sources to  meet  the  educational  expenses 
The  consequences  of  this  necess.iry  Interrup- 
tion of  the  college  oxperlence  will  be  extreme- 
Iv  serious  for  some  of  these  who  drop  out 

We  hope  that  ynu  and  other  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  give  serious 
and  favorable  consideration  to  this  legisla- 
tion which  affects  the  lUes  of  several  of  our 
St  udeu'ji 

Sincerelv. 

H     I.     B»KFR 

D, rector  of  ymantial  Aid  arid  Secretary- 
Treasurer  Indiana  Student  Fmnnrial 
Aid  Association. 

West  Virginia  UNivfTR-siTv . 
Storgnntown.  W    Vu     January  21    1970. 
Hon   Carl  D  Perkins 

Cui'Tuaii    Commitfcf  on  fc'dmaf roii  and  La- 
bor. House  Office  Building.  Wa-'inigton. 
U  C 
D».AR  Congressman  Perkins     I  am  writing 
to  request   your  supp<irt   In   the  anticipated 
vote  to  override  the  President's  veto  of  HEW 
Appropriations  Conference  Rep)ort 

Specifically,  we  have  213  qualified  Natlon.d 
Defense  Loan  applicants  for  the  second  se- 
mester of  this  current  year  who  were  not  of- 
fered loan  funds  Our  summer  school  loan 
program  wUl  be  drastically  reduced  If  addi- 
tional funds  are  not  provided  for  the  current 
year 

Federally  Insured  Loans  are  not  readily 
available  In  West  Virginia  The  program  is 
in  a  transition  from  guarantee  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  a  state  agency,  and  many 
bankers  are  withholding  action  on  loans  at 
this  time 

Any  support  you  can  provide  is  needed  and 
»IU  be  greatly  appreciated 
Sincerely. 

Neil  E  Bolyard. 
Director  of  Financial  Aids 

UNivERsrrY  or  Wyoming, 
Laramie,  Wyo  .  January  20.  1970. 
Hon   Carl  D  Pukins. 

C>iairman,  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  House  of  Repreientatnes,  Wash- 
ington, DC 

Dear  Representative  Perkins  I  have  Just 
learned  that  the  Senate  has  approved  the 
HEW  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  '70;  and 
If  I  have  been  reading  the  news  correctly, 
there  Is  a  strong  poaslbillty  of  a  presidential 
veto  My  purpose  In  writing  Is  to  acquaint 
you  with  our  situation  at  the  University  of 
Wyoming  and  to  enclose  newspaper  clip- 
pings describing  the  situation  In  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Region 

At  the  time  of  our  application  deadline 
last  spring,  we  had  on  file  applications  from 
students  with  documented  need  of  $2,443,104. 
Federal  student  flnanclal  aid  grants  from  the 
several  programs  In  which  we  participate  plus 
the  University's  matching  funds  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  totaled  $798,810.  leaving  an 
unmet  need  of  $1,044,294  To  state  the  situa- 
tion In  another  way.  otir  Federal  grants  and 
required  lUBtltutlonal  contributions  provided 
assistance  for  only  33  per  cent  of  documented 
need  of  on-time  appUcanU  Since  that  time, 
we  nave  received  late  applications  from  over 
1,000  Btudenw  While  a  number  of  studenu 
whose  needs  we  were  unable  to  meet  man- 
aged one  way  or  another  to  enroll,  they  did 
so  by  borrowing  at  high  Interest  rates  and 
oftentimes  In  amounts  in  exce*^  of  the 
dictates  of  good  Judgment 


According  to  the  attached  clipping  from 
the  Denver  Past.  John  OConnor,  Program 
Officer  for  Region  VIII.  estimates  that  nearly 
30.000  students  were  kept  out  of  school  In 
the  five-state  area  making  up  the  Region. 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  appreciative  of  the 
frusUation  and  uncertainly  that  have  pre- 
vailed among  needy  students  seeking  as- 
sist.mce  during  the  current  yejir  Our  spring 
semester  registration  Is  scheduled  for  Janu- 
ary 29  and  30  ,A.s  of  this  writing,  we  are 
unable  to  make  commitments  to  many  stu- 
deiiLs  who  have  been  hoping  that  an  appro- 
priation in  excess  of  the  President's  budget- 
ary request  would  provide  funds  for  their 
expen.'.es  during  Uie  upcoming  semester  In 
other  words,  we  desperately  need  some  firm 
biisis  on  which  to  make  decisions  about  the 
extent  ol  aid  vkluch  we  will  have  available 
lor  the  remainder  o!  the  current  fiscal  year 

Needless  to  say,  as  a  financial  aid  officer 
and  a  University  faculty  member,  I  am  deep- 
ly appreciative  of  tlie  valiant  efforts  which 
yuu  and  your  Committee  have  made  to  secure 
forwaid  funding  tor  stvident  financial  .iid 
programs 

Cordially  yours, 

O   R   Hr.NDRix. 
Director   Student  Financial  Aids 


INDIANA   Univfrsity.   OmcE   or 
scholarships   and   financial 
Aids, 
Bloominpfoii     Ind     January   21.   197U 
Hill  C^^RL  Perkins, 

Cniiiman,  Committee  on  Education  and 
rubor.  House  of  Representatives.  Wasli- 
mgton.  D  C 
Dfar  CoNGRrssMAN  PtRKiNs  The  cutbacks 
and  uiiderfuiidlng  of  the  National  Defen.se 
Student  Loan  Program  and  the  Educational 
Opportunity  Grant  Program  have  had  serious 
consequences  for  the  students  attending 
Indiana  University  Last  spring  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  University  to  raise  iU  fees  67 
with  the  result  that  the  fact  of  Increasing 
college  costs  and  rising  expectations  on  the 
part  of  young  people,  severe  strains  have  been 
placed  on  the  flnanclal  aid  program  of  the 
University 

As  you  knovi-.  the  National  Defense  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program  has  been  In  existence 
now  for  over  a  decade  and  has  proven  Its 
worth  III  providing  assistance  to  deserving 
students  Also,  the  Educational  Opportunity 
Grant  Program,  though  relatively  new.  has 
shown  Its  ability  to  provide  for  students  from 
low  Income  situations  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain a  higher  education.  The  National  De- 
fen.se  and  EOG  Programs  are  vital  parts  of 
the  total  flnanclal  aid  picture  and  wrlthout 
sufficient  funding  many  students  wrlU  not  be 
able  to  attend  college  and  many  programs 
designed  for  the  disadvantaged  will  be  by  the 
boards. 

I  urge  you  and  your  colleagues  to  provide 
sufficient  funds  for  these  programs. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Edson  W  Samplf 

Bismarck  Junior  College. 
Bismarck.  N.  Dak  ,  January  22.  1970. 
Hon  Carl  Perkins. 

Chairman,  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington. D  C. 
Dear  Representative  Perkins:    As  Flnan- 
clal Aids  Officer  of  Bismarck  Junior  College, 
Bismarck,  North  Dakota,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  possibility  of  a  presidential 
veto  of  the  current  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  Appropriations  BUI. 

Since  this  appropriations  bill  will  effect 
funding  for  the  various  Financial  Aids  Pro- 
grams. I  am  very  much  opposed  to  a  veto  of 
this  bill  by  the  President  and  urge  that  you 
continue  to  exert  the  necessary  influence  to 
gain  the  final  paMag«  of  this  appropriation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

H    R    SCHIMMELPPENNIC. 

Assistant  to  President. 


Jammry  26,  1970 
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Mankato  Brtrm  Collkce. 
OmcB  or  Brrvmtn  Financiai.  Ams. 

Mankato,  Uinn  .  January  21,  1970. 
Hon.  Carl  Perkins, 

Chairman,  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
Hoiuie   of    Representatives.    Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  to  you,  both  In  my 
capacity   of   Director    of    Student   Financial 
Aids  at  Mankato  State  College  and  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Minnesota  Association  of  Finan- 
cial   Aid   Administrators,   regarding   the   ex- 
pected Presidential  veto  of  the  1970  Health. 
EducaUon    and   Welfare   Appropriations  Bill 

(HR  13111),  ^       ^^ 

At  Mankato  State  College  and  In  the  other 
colleges  and  universities  In  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  we  are  experiencing  a  critical 
shortage  of  student  flnanclal  aid  funds.  All 
institutions  have  large  numbers  of  eUglble 
studenu  whom  they  have  been  unable  to  as- 
sist because  of  insufficient  funding  of  the 
National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program. 

A  large  number  of  these  students  have  been 
referred  to  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  but, 
because  of  the  current  monetary  problems, 
many  Institutions  are  not  cooperating  in  this 
program,  and  these  students  face  extreme 
financial  difficulties  if  additional  student 
financial   aid  appropriations  are  not  passed. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  to  override  President 
Nixon's  veto  when  this  matter  comes  up  for 
Congressional  action.  Despite  the  present  fl- 
nanclal problems  confronting  the  naUon,  we 
cannot  aHord  to  cut  back  In  the  vital  area 
of  Education;  nor  cna  we  afford  to  Insuffi- 
ciently fund  the  Health  and  Welfare  areas. 

I  trust  that  you  will  see  the  serlouaness 
of  this  Issue  and  work  to  override  the  veto. 
Your  assistance  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by 
the  needy  studenu  attending  our  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  and  by  the  Institu- 
tions themselves, 
"i'ours  truly. 

Robert  J    Matvska. 

Director. 

Northwestern  Michigan  Colxece, 
Traverse  City,  Mich.,  January  22,  1970. 
Hon.  Carl  Perkins, 

C'lairman,  £durafion  and  Labor  Committee, 

Hou.ie   of   Reprcsentatire.i.    Washington, 

DC. 

Dear   Sir:    Because    the   National   Student 

Loan  Program  Is  the  most  vital  part  of  our 

flnanclal  aid  program.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the 

House    of    Representatives   will    make   every 

effort  to  see  that  It  Is  fully  funded. 

If  loan  funds  are  curtailed,  many  qualified 
•tudenu  will  be  unable  to  continue  on  in 
higher  education. 

Very  trulv  yours. 

William   Skinner, 
Director  of  Financial  Aids. 


Indiana  State  UNrvERSiry, 
Terre  Havtc,  Ind.,  January  23,  1970. 
Hon   Carl  '^rkxns. 

Chairman,  ekrmmittee  for  Education  and 
Labor,  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Representative  Perkins:  I  am  ap- 
pealing to  you  as  Chairman  of  the  Educa- 
tion Committee  on  behalf  of  the  Indiana  Fl- 
nanclal Aid  Association,  which  consists  of 
fifty-two  college  and  university  members 
who  Issue  flnanclal  aid  to  students  In  Indi- 
ana, to  support  the  current  bill  which  will 
provide  Federal  funding  for  the  following 
three  Student  Flnanclal  Aid  Programs:  the 
National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program,  the 
Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program, 
and  the  College  Work-Study  Program, 

As  you  know,  these  prorgams  have  been 
the  chief  wnanriai  souTCS  our  Institutions 
have  had  to  supplement  the  student  flnan- 
clal aid  which  la  needed  to  support  higher 
educaUon.  AU  of  the  educational  instltu- 
tloiiR  have  worked  in  the  past  five  years  de- 
veloping and  Identifying  needy,  worthy  stu- 


dents so  we  can  encourage  them  to  continue 
on  with  their  education.  These  programs 
need  to  be  expanded  each  year  a£  we  are 
encouraging  more  participants  from  low  In- 
come families  to  start  their  quest  for  higher 
education.  If  Congress  does  not  support  these 
programs,  then  we  are  defaulting  not  only 
on  studenu  who  have  not  started  but  also  on 
those  currently  enrolled. 

We  shall  appreciate  any  assistance  that 
you  and  your  Conmilttee  can  give  to  the 
continued  support  of  the  Student  Financial 
Aid  Programs  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Student  Flnanclal  Aids  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Mark  H.  Williams. 
President,  Indiana  Students 

Financial  Aid  Association 

Mart  College. 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  January  22,  1970. 
Hon.  Carl  Perkins, 

Chairman,  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear     Representativx     Perkins:     We     in 
North  Dakota  are  vitally  concerned  that  the 
Federal  Aid  to  Education  program  be  con- 
tinued. Therefore,  we  are  particularly  con- 
cerned that  the  present  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  approprUtlons  bill  will  not  re- 
ceive the  President's  veto. 

Unless  we  can  rely  on  the  federal  aid  pro- 
grams, many  of  our  young  people  will  be 
denied  a  college  education.  Your  support  ol 
the  appropriations  bill  will  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. ^  „  „ 
Sister  Miriam  ScHMnr,  O.S.B., 

Business  Manager. 

Bloomington,  Minn., 

January  21,  1970. 
Hon,  Carl  D.  Pemuns. 

Chairman.  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dea«  Mb.  Perkins:  I  urge  you  to  do  all  you 
possibly  can  to  Insure  passage  of  the  health 
and  education  appropriations  bUl  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  threatened  to  veto  as  Infla- 
tionary. 

Actual  allocations  and  appropriations  for 
the  federally  funded  programs  have  been 
less  than  requested  In  the  past.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  a  veto  by  the  President  would  re- 
sult in  even  less  money  for  many  of  these 
extreme  worth  whUe  programs.  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  the  College  Work- 
Study  Program,  National  Defense  Student 
Loans  and  Educational  Opportunity  GranU. 
My  interest  Is  that  of  a  student  flnanclal  aids 
officer  at  Normandale  State  Junior  College, 
My  colleagues  In  other  Junior  colleges  In  this 
area  share  a  similar  concern. 

Thank  you  for  your  efforte  on  behalf  of  the 
needs  of  many  worthy  students. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Gast  P,  Ness. 


Jamestown  College, 
Jamestoicn,  N.  Dak.,  January  23,  1970. 
Hon,  Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Chairman.  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  RiPaESKNTATiv*  Perkins:   As  a  stu- 
dent flnanclal  aid  officer  of  a  private  coUege 
In  North  Dakota.  I  am  seriously  concerned 
about  the  Impending  presidential  veto  of  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  appropria- 
tions bill.  In  my  considered  opinion,  it  would 
be   clearly    a   case   of    misplaced    priorities 
should    the    blU    be    vetoed    on    inflation 
grounds  alone. 

The  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  bill 
provides  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
United  States  to  evaluate  Its  position  and 
redirect  its  cotirse  in  domestic  Issues,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  provisions  of  the  Health,  Edu- 


cation and  Welfare  bill  give  us  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  satisfy  the  public  outcry  to 
clean  up  our  own  back  yard. 

Therefore,  should  the  President  exercise 
his  prerogative  and  veto  the  HEW  bill,  I 
urge  you  to  do  everything  within  your  power 
to  see  that  the  veto  is  overridden  and  is 
passed  by  the  Congress  .is  surely  as  it  was 
Initially. 

Sincerelv, 

Clark  J.  Wold. 
Student  Aid  Officer. 

Sacred  Heart  College, 
Wichita,  Karis.,  January  21.  1970 
Hon   Carl  D,  Perkins, 

Chairman.  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, Washington.  DC. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Perkins:  The  Kansas  Associ- 
ation of  Student  Financial  Aid  Administra- 
tors Is  composed  of  representatives  from 
some  fUty  States,  Municipal  and  Private  Col- 
leges. Public  Community  Junior  Colleges  and 
Two  Year  Colleges  In  the  State  of  Kansas. 

We,  as  Individual  administrators  for  our 
own  institutions  and  collectively  as  an  or- 
ganization, are  vitally  concerned  with  the 
outcome  of  the  appropriations  bill  H.R.  No. 
13111. 

In  the  past  we  have  had  to  refuse  financial 
assistance  to  qualified  student  appUcanU  due 
to  limited  funds.  We  have  made  commit - 
menu  to  current  studenu  In  need  of  con- 
tinued assistance  as  weU  as  new  applicants 
for  the  1970-1971  academic  year. 

Should  this  bill  be  vetoed  we  appeal  to  yuu 
to  exert  every  possible  effort  to  override  the 
veto. 

We  feel  confident  you  too  are  concerned 
with  the  conUnued  higher  education  of  our 
youth  and  will  support  this  Issue. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Kansas  AssociA-noN  of  Student  Fi- 

NANCLVL  Aid  Administrators, 
Mrs.  Betty  Hunt,  Secretary. 

University  of  Nebraska, 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  January  22,  1970. 
Hon.  Carl  Perkins, 

Cliairman,  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  House  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Ma.  Perkins:  To  Insure  adequate 
funding  of  undergraduate  student  financial 
aid  programs  for  students  who  demonstrate 
need  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  at  Omaha, 
it  U  our  belief  that  there  U  an  urgent  need 
for  the  $19.7  bUllon  compromise  bill  worked 
out  by  the  House-Senate  to  be  oassed  and 
signed  bv  President  Nixon,  I  beUeve  we  can 
safely  assume  that  all  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  the  state  of  Nebraska  will  experi- 
ence a  lack  of  funds  for  their  studenu  who 
demonstrate  financial  need  if  this  bill  is  not 
passed;  therefore,  many  qualified  studenu 
wiU  be  deprived  of  continuing  their  higher 
educaUon.  Presently,  we  are  Just  beginning 
to  make  some  noticeable  progress  with  the 
economically  and  culturally  deprived  indi- 
vidual In  our  state.  To  have  funds  held  at 
the  same  level  or  possibly  decreased  would 
impair  a  state-wide  program  that  has  ac- 
tuaUy  just  begun  to  f  uncUon  and  show  signs 
of  profit  in  the  future. 

We  sincerely  urge  you  and  your  colleagues 
to  take  a  close  look  at  this  bill.  We  hope  your 
conclusion  will  be  to  pass  the  bill  no  matter 
what  the  road  blocks  may  be  so  our  young- 
sters of  today  wlU  have  a  better  tomorrow 
through  higher  education,  ThU  can  only  be- 
come a  reaUty  through  your  wisdom  and 
appreciation  of  education. 

Thank  you  for  your  undivided  considera- 
tion of  this  subject. 

Cordially  yours, 

Don  Roddt, 
Assistant  Director  of  Financial  Aid  and 
President  Elect  of  the  Nebraska  Asso- 
ciaiton  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Ad- 
ministrators. 
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University  or  Minnisota 
Minncapolii  Mmn     January  22.  t9'ii 
H"U   C'ARi  Perkins 

C' III 'man    Housf  tdurutton  and  Labo'  Cnrn- 
m-.ttee.   Ravb"'''*   Hcuic   Ofhtf    BuiUI:ng. 
Wa.snitigton   D  C 
DtA«      REPRESt.NTATlVF      PERKlNi.        We      .ire 

st-iidlii::  this  letter  to  ycni  to  luduate  lh»t 
Me  strongly  believe  that  the  approprtatious 
bill  for  the  Departnieiu  of  Health  Ediicii- 
lioii  and  Welfare  currently  beiiiK  considered 
by  President  Nixon  shou:d  be  pH.s:>ed 

We  understand  that  President  Nixun  is 
considering?  vetoing  the  bill  From  ovir  point 
of  view  this  would  be  very  detrimental  here 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  We  find  thut 
we  are  very  much  in  need  of  the  additional 
National  Defense  Student  Loan  appropriation 
that  would  be  made  available  as  one  part  i)f 
the  bill  Since  our  National  Defense  Student 
Loan  appropriation  was  reduced  by  approx- 
imately 30  percent  over  the  previous  vear  s 
award,  we  have  not  been  able  to  fund 
as  many  students  ^s  we  did  la.st  year 
In  fact  800  fewer  studenus  are  recelv- 
Ini;  National  Defense  Loans  this  year  than 
did  last  year  In  order  to  make  up  this  defi- 
cit, the  Regents  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota had  to  allocate  special  funds  lor  stu- 
dent loans  out  of  their  emergency  reserves. 
We  will  need  the  money  not  only  to  reim- 
burse the  Regents'  Emergency  Reserve  but 
al.so  to  fund  students  who  will  be  attending 
our  summer  quarter  If  we  do  not  receive 
this  additional  appropriation,  we  fear  that 
we  will  not  be  able  to  m.ike  loans  to  any 
summer  quarter  students 

In  brief,  we  have  a  great  need  for  the  addi- 
tional  funds   and   would   definitely   back   all 
ellorts  to  insure  pas.sage  of  the  bill 
Sincerely  yours 

St.Mtm.  R   Lewis. 
A.i^\starii  Dtrt'tto: 

Marshall  UNivrRsirr. 
Hunrngton    W    Va    January  21   1970. 
Hon  Caju.  Perkins. 

C'loirmun,  Cornmtttef  on  Education  and 
Labor  Houae  of  Rcpreientatii  f.^  Wash- 
tngton.  D  C 

Dear  Represe>ntative  Perkins  It  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  the  House  ot  Repre- 
sentatives will  soon  be  considering  an  aid  to 
higher  education  bill  which  will  include 
money  to  operate  student  aid  programs  for 
the  second  semester  of  the  present  school 
year  Since  my  students  come  from  the  same 
geographic  region  which  you  represent  In 
Congress.  I  am  sure  that  you  are  aware  of 
the  tremendous  financial  need  of  our  Ap- 
palachian youth 

This  year  I  received  a  substantial  cut  in 
all  my  federal  programs  and  concurrently. 
I  had  a  record  number  of  students  applying 
for  student  financial  assistance  The  Na- 
tional Defense  Student  Loan  Program,  the 
cornerstone  of  student  financial  aid.  has  re- 
ceived a  particularly  disturbing  reduction  In 
funds  I  have  even  had  to  go  so  far  as  to  loan 
my  administrative  expense  money  for  the 
present  year  in  order  to  attempt  to  keep  some 
of  our  students  in  college 

Anything  that  you  could  do  to  help  us  In 
getting  an  Increase  In  funds  In  the  Nattonal 
Defense  Student  Loan  Program  and  the  other 
federal  programs  would  be  greatly  appreci- 
ated by  me  and  by  the  many  thousands  of 
students  who  depend  upon  federal  funds  m 
order  to  go  lo  the  college  of  their  choice 
Sincerely  yours 

Pkank  H  Jolian 

Di-fitor  of  Student  Finanr^al  Aisiitanre 

Case  WrsrtR.v  Reserve  University. 

Cleveland.  Oliio  January  22.  I97(i 
H'l)  Carl  Perkins. 

Chairman,  Education  and  Labor  Cornmuire 

Ho-uAe  Office  Building,  Washington.  DC 

Dea«  Mr.  Peuunb     Case  Western  Reserve 


University  Is  in  need  of  the  funds  which 
would  be  made  available  for  higher  educa- 
tion m  the  Health.  Education  and  Wellare 
appropriations  bill  Just  passed  by  the  Senate 
I  urge  that  all  effort-s  be  exerted  to  override 
the  President  s  veto,  should  it  be  imfxKsed 

.\dditional  funds  are  needed  m  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Student  Loan  program  In 
order  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  have 
no  other  source  of  borrowing  In  addition. 
wrhout  more  Ivuids  from  NDSL  we  will 
be  forced  to  dip  Into  University  loan  funds 
reserved  for  next  vear.  thus  reducing  our 
abiliiy  to  assist  student.s  in  the  future  The 
direct  etlect  of  reductions  in  the  NDSL  pro- 
gram IS  to  reduce  enrollments  in  private 
ill   tltullons  of  higher  education 

.Moreover,  we  have  been  forced  to  reduce 
loans  to  economically  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents, without  otTering  alternative  funds  At 
the  urging  of  the  federal  government,  this 
Institution  has  increased  the  enrollment  of 
economically  disadvantaged  students  only 
to  hud  the  sources  of  funds  for  maintaining 
the  college  program  of  those  students  threat- 
ened by  federal  funding  cut   backs. 

Your  support  Is  needed. 
Sincerely  yours. 

NyixsC   Ayers 
Director  of  Ftnaruriil  .4i(( 

MiKiRiii  AD  State  College. 

Financial  Aid  OmcE. 
Muorlicad    Mmn    January  2J.  1970. 
Hi:i   Carl  Perkins 

Cuirman,  Education  and  Labor  Commit  tec. 
Washington  D  C 
Sir  We  are  very  coineriied  that  additional 
National  Defen.se  Student  Loan  funds  are 
made  available  as  provided  by  the  appropria- 
tion pas.sed  by  the  House  and  Senate  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare for  nscal  1970  This  appropriation  awaits 
the  signature  of  President  Nixon  He  has 
given  stime  indications  that  he  will  veto  the 
m  -a-sure 

In  the  event  President  Nixon  velos  the 
n,s<ftl  1970  HE'"  appropriation  approved  by 
the  Congress.  I.  on  behalf  of  the  needy  stu- 
dents at  Moorhead  State  College,  urgently 
request  that  you  enlist  the  support  of  your 
congres-sional  colleagues  to  override  that 
veto 

At  least  150  students  at  Moorhead  State 
College  will  be  critically  short  of  necessary 
spring  quarter  1970  financing  If  additional 
Defen.se  Loan  money  Is  not  made  available 
as  has  been  provided  by  the  fi.scal  1970  HEW 
appropriation    pa-nsed   by    the   Congress 

Your   attention    to   this    imp<'rtant    matter 
I*,  sincerely  appreciated 
Sincerely. 

Da\idH   Andpr.son. 
Financial  Aid  Officer, 

Encirpts  From  State  Tiri.f  I  Evai.i-ation 
Reports 

CONNECTIllT 

.Mire  than  half  of  the  Title  I  program 
e\aluaiions  reporting  standardized  test  re- 
sults Indicated  exceptional  gains  for  children 
III  the  programs. 

Reading  achiciement 

1  St.iudardlzed  reading  test  results  for 
5.ai9  children  who  receued  Title  I  services 
showed  a  reading  rate  of  gain  per  year  of  11 
years  based  on  national  normative  data. 

2  Standardl7«d  readiness  test  results  for 
650  children  of  preschool  and  other  readi- 
ness programs  indicate  normal  or  better  than 
normal  progres.s  in  10  of  II  Title  I  programs 
lor  which  test  results  were  reported 

.Attendance 

During  school  year  1968-69  the  at'endance 

of  Title  I  children  (N=.ftpproximatel>  27.000) 

has   increa.sed   over   the   previous   year   from 

87  75';    to   89  75        while   comparison    group 


attendance  (N  -approximately  300.000)  has 
decreased  over  the  same  period  from  91.41 'i 
in  1967  68  to  90  58',  In  1968-69.  The  attend- 
ance rate  for  all  Connecticut  public  school 
youth  from  1961  to  1968  has  ranged  between 
93  30       and  92  80'.  . 

Grade  promotion 

Grade  promotion  rates  for  Title  I  children 
(N  23.600  m  1968-69)  spans  over  a  four 
year  period  It  changed  yearly  starting  In 
1965  66  from  92  53  .  to  9282'.  to  98.80  .  to 
93  67'  Comparison  group  data  (N  =  346,000 
in  1968  69)  are  available  for  only  the  last 
two  years  .  .  96  45'.  In  1967-68.  and  96.77', 
in  1968-69  The  promotion  rate  for  all  Con- 
necticut public  school  youth  In  1966-67  was 
96  28 

Dropout  rates 

School  dropout  rates  of  Title  I  youth  in 
grades  7  through  13  (N  =  4.410)  lncrea.sed 
from  3  56'.  In  1967-68  to  4  40'.  In  1968-69 
The  Increase  was  proportionate  to  an  lncrea.se 
m  dropout  rate  for  the  comparison  group 
(N  80.774)  which  was  2  84';  In  1967-68  and 
3  71       in  1968-69. 

Co.st  effectiveness 

The  per  pupil  expenditure  for  Title  I  pro- 
gram-s  must  be  a  mln.mum  of  fSOO. 

When  program  result  are  ranked  accord- 
ing to  the  mean  reading  rate  of  gain  per 
year,  the  better  reading  gains  were  made  bv 
children  In  higher  per  pupil  cost  programs 
The  upper  50'  of  the  program  results  aver- 
aged •298  expenditure  per  pupil.  Children 
making  lesser  reading  gains  (the  lower  50' 
of  the  program  results)  were  In  Title  I  pro- 
grams averaging  $230  expenditure  per  pupil 

A  more  discriminating  ranking  Is  the  rank- 
ing of  program  results  according  to  the  per 
pupil  expenditure  for  Title  I  programs  Chil- 
dren from  the  higher  cost  Title  I  programs 
made  the  better  mean  reading  rate  of  gam 
per  year  .10  years.  Children  from  the 
lower  cost  Title  I  programs  made  a  mean 
reading  rate  of  gain  per  year  of  0.9  years. 

Hence,  these  data  support  the  statement 
that  there  is  a  positive  correlation  between 
effective  Title  I  programs  and  the  per  pupil 
cost  of  programs  However,  the  correlation 
seems  low 

MARYLAND 

Bcliaiioral  change.<i 
B.vllimore.  Calvert.  Carroll,  Dorchester, 
and  Howard  Countlea  provided  specific  quan- 
titative data  on  behavioral  changes.  They 
noted  exactly  how  many  children  Improved 
the  degree  to  which  they  Improved,  and  the 
areivs  where  positive  changes  took  place. 
The  combined  results  of  the  Inventories 
used  by  these  local  educational  agencies  In- 
dicate that  of  the  3.456  students  adminis- 
tered the  behavioral  Inventories.  1.067  or  31 
percent  experienced  marked  Improvement  In 
their  attitude  toward  school  and  toward 
reading:  and  1.639  or  48  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents showed  some  Improvement  In  their  al- 
titude toward  self,  teachers,  peers,  and  par- 
ents besides  Improving  their  attitude  to- 
ward school  and  reading.  However,  17  per- 
cent of  the  students  exhibited  a  negative 
attitude  toward  school  and  reading. 

Ac<idemic  achievement 

Objective  Statewide  evidence  of  the  Im- 
pact of  Title  I  on  reading  achievement  Is 
best  reflected  by  the  score  gains  on  selected 
standardized  test  data.  Nineteen  of  the  LEA's 
presented  pre  and  postest  results  for  chil- 
dren In  grades  1  to  6  which  showed  positive 
growth  In  raw  scores  and  or  grade  equiv- 
alence scores  for  reading  skills.  Because  test 
results  were  reported  on  raw  scores  and  grade 
equivalence,  no  attempt  was  made  to  com- 
bine these  to  get  Statewide  results.  How- 
ever, a  statistical  examination  of  the  pre  and 
poetteet  variances  seems  to  Indlc&te  that 
these  results  were  statistically  slgnlflcant. 
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Reading  skills 
Baltimore  City 
During  the  ElemenUry  Basic  Skills  Pro- 
gram, 338  fifth  grade  students  were  given 
me  Stanford  Reading  A'^hlevement  ^t  in 
September  1968  and  again  In  June  198»-  Sta- 
tistical results  were  complied  for  two  of  the 
subtests:     paragraph     meaning     and     word 

""prCm^he  summary  of  the  resulte  of  these 
two  subtests,  the  fifth  grade  group  made  an 
average  gain  In  achievement  at  one  year  In 
the  area  of  paragraph  meaning  and  an  aver- 
age gain  of  eight  months  In  word  mean- 
ing When  the  scores  are  reviewed  individ- 
ually, many  students  gained  11  to  14  months 
on  the  total  score  for  paragraph  meaning  and 
word  meaning  together. 

Caroline  and  Harford  Counties 
Caroline  and  Harford  Counties  reported 
that  statlfiUcal  tesU  of  significance  per- 
formed between  pre  and  posttest  results  re- 
flected staUstlcally  significant  gains  In  read- 
ing for  children  in  both  grades  2  and  3.  In 
Caroline  County,  the  average  gain  for  chil- 
dren in  grade  2  was  9.0  raw  score  units:  In 
Harford  County.  106  raw  score  units  J'l 
Caroline  County,  the  average  gain  for  chil- 
dren m  grade  3  was  13  5  raw  score  uBj^f  •  '" 
Harford  County.  6  1  raw  score  unlU.  Jhe  to- 
tal number  of  children  test*d  In  grade  2  for 
both  counties  was  159,  and  in  grade  3.  118 
students. 

Baltimore.  Calvert,  and  Kent  Counties 
Baltimore.  Calvert,  end  Kent  Counties  had 
preschool  programs  which  provided  pre  and 
poettest  results.  These  results  showed  ex- 
tensive poslUve  reading  readlne.s  gains  for 
preschool  Title  I  children. 

Mathematics  skilh 
Calvert.  Caroline.  Harford.  Washington, 
and  Wicomico  CounUes  adminUtered  stand- 
ardized tests  to  Title  I  children  in  order  to 
assess  their  growth  in  the  area  of  arithmetic 
problem  solving  skills.  Pre  and  posttest  re- 
sults from  these  Instruments  showed  that 
mean  score  gains  were  made  by  children 
from  all  five  local  units  In  grades  2,  3,  and  4. 
Percentile  ranges  lor  each  separate  grade 
revealed  that  on  the  pretest  18  Percent  of 
the  children  In  grade  2  fell  below  the  lOUi 
percentile  and  46  percent  scored  above  the 
60th  percentile  for  arithmetic  skills.  How- 
ever on  the  posttest,  only  11  percent  fell 
below  the  10th  percentile  and  49  percent 
scored  above  the  50th  percentile. 

For  grade  3.  17  percent  of  the  children 
were  achieving  below  the  10th  percentile  and 
40  percent  above  the  50th  of  the  pretest.  At 
the  posttest  only  11  peicent  fell  below  the 
lOtiJ  percentile  band  and  38  percent  were 
scoring  above  the  50th.  Similarly,  for  grade 
4  31  percent  of  the  children  scored  below 
the  10th  percentile  and  34  percent  were 
achieving  above  the  50th  on  the  pretest.  At 
the  posttestmg,  17  percent  were  still  below 
the  10th  percentile  but  36  percent  were  now 
above  the  50th  percentile.  The  total  num- 
ber of  children  for  which  test  results  were 
summarized  was  approximately  500  students 
in  each  of  the  three  grade  levels 

Thus  It  may  be  seen  that  a  substantially 
smaller  proportion  of  the  children  In  grades 
2  8  and  4  were  achieving  In  the  lowest  per- 
centile band  and  that  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  students  In  grades  2  and  4  were  scoring 
above  the  50th  percentile  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Title  I  programs. 

Co5f  effcctncnci.^ 
Although  cost  effectiveness  of  Title  I  pro- 
grams could  not  be  reliably  determined.  It 
has  been  established  that  in  most  cases 
where  per  pupil  expenditure  exceeded  sub- 
stantially the  average  expenditure,  the  re- 
sults of  these  pre  and  postteste  showed  slg- 
nlflcant gain  among  Title  I  children  in 
achievement  In  language  arts  and  arithme- 
tic computation  skills 


INSZ.VNA 

Reading  Mhievement 

On  the  basis  of  tbia  sampling  of  state- 
wide evidence  we  find  the  reading  achieve- 
ment levels  of  educationally  deprived  pu- 
pils has  been  one  of  improvement.  In  com- 
paring Pre-test  and  Post-test  scores  aU 
grades  show  improvement  except  6th  grade, 

Pre-test  figures  Indicate  heavier  numbers 
in  Ql  (Q^quartUe)  a.  compared  with  Q2. 
Q3  and  Q4.  However,  Post-test  figures  place 
fewer  pupils  in  Ql.  and  an  increased  num- 
ber in  Q2.  Q3.  and  Q4.  On  the  basis  of  this 
batched  daU  it  la  clear  that  improvement  in 
reading  skill  was  a  product  of  Title  I.  ESEA 
programs  state- wide. 


Pretest 

Q4 

Posttest 

Grade 

Q! 

QZ 

Q3 

Ql 

0  2 

Q3 

Q4 

74 

105 

95 

6? 

22 

62 

147 

105 

240 

172 

169 

202 

170 

208 

177 

228 

? 

516 

376 

201 

148 

293 

3/7 

241 

330 

j 

399 

418 

91 

55 

301 

4b2 

131 

69 

4 

1  033 

603 

289 

99 

849 

654 

32b 

195 

■i 

916 

510 

285 

213 

87U 

Wl 

306 

241 

f, 

898 

sm 

193 

178 

912 

454 

255 

151 

93 

37 

17 

11 

83 

40 

19 

lb 

^ 

57 

12 

5 

1 

54 

10 

10 

1 

9 

907 

,341 

74 

12 

73/ 

464 

111 

22 

10 

32 

8 

23 

17 

11 

19 

16 

13 

20 

2 

12 

17 

15 

6 

8 

9 

15 

9 

13 

Cost  effectiveness 
When  expenses  are  higher  as  a  result  of 
comprehensive  services  Joined  with  concen- 
trated effort,  a  most  positive  program  exists. 
Costs,  elaborate  In-servlce  and  structured 
programs  seem  to  make  operations  more  ef- 
fective. 

A  great  amount  of  correlation  seems  to 
exUt  when  expenditures  are  provided  for 
supportive  services  such  as:  health,  dental, 
and  medical  care. 

Costs  increased  for  summer  schools  also 
are  proving  succesful.  In  summer  schools 
great  strides  are  not  expected  because  of 
the  time  Involved.  However,  strides  are  not 
lost  by  these  pupils  as  a  carry  over  from 
what  was  learned  during  the  regular  school 
year  as  indicated  previously  during  the  sum- 
mer months. 

Specific  success  stories 
Kim     Grade   HI.    advanced   3    montlis    in 
Mathematics  In  5  weeks.  Jimmy,  Grade  V. 
advanced  1  year.  3  months  In  Mathematics 
in  5  weeks. 

TJTAH 

tductttional  achicrcrr.eut 
Table  1  presents  the  mean  achievement 
scores  earned  by  students  In  Title  I  and  Non- 
Title  I  schools.  Scores  reported  are  derived 
from  a  standardized  distribution,  with  a 
mean  score  of  50  and  a  standard  deviation 
of  10  Two  tests  are  reported,  the  average 
length  of  time  between  administrations  was 
24  months 

T4BIC  l.-MEAN  ACHItVEWEra  TtST  SCORES 


Testl: 

ToUl  score. 

Language 

Math 

Science 

Social  studies 

Reading 

Test  2: 

Total  score -■ 

Language - 

Math 

Science 

Social  studies 

Reading — 

Average  number  ol  studenb 
tested 


Title  1 

r;ontiti»  1 

schools 

schools 

52.08 

51,50 

49.15 

49.12 

50  47 

50.39 

49.79 

49.81 

49.56 

49  4U 

49.97 

49.87 

52  49 

51.59 

51.17 

50.95 

52.45 

51.84 

48  97 

49.11 

49.16 

49.12 

51.59 

50.87 

559.33 

58.16 

The  data  above  indicate  no  significant  dif- 
ferences between  mean  achievement  scores 
for  each  group  of  students,  although  the 
studente  In  Title  I  schools  tended  to  earn 
average  scores  somewhat  higher  ( -^  .27  score 
units)  than  students  in  Non-Title  I  schools 
with  the  exception  of  the  Science  score, 
where  the  students  in  Non-Title  1  schools 
earned  a  sUghtly  higher  mean  score. 

HAW  An 
Compo'-tson   of  Pretest   Means.   1967-6»   and 
1968-69 
The  obtained  ratios  suggest  that  the  mean 
performance  of  the  1968-69  Title  I  pupils  was 
superior  to  that  of  the  1967-68  Title  I  sample 
on    all   of    the   subtests    from    kindergarten 
through  grade  5,  with  the  execptlon  of  a  vo- 
cabulary subtest  in  grade  2  and  the  compre- 
hension subtest  in  grades  4  and  5.  ^e-test 
means   for    1968-69    also    were    significantly 
higher  than  those  for  1967-68  for  all  subtests 
in  grades  8  through  12,  with  the  exception 
of  the  vocabulary  and  comprehension  tests 
in  grade  8  and  the  vocabularly  and  "num- 
ber correct"  or  accuracy  subtests  in  grade  9. 
The  differences  between  the  pre-test  means 
for  1967-68  and  1968-69  in  grades  5-7  were 
not  statistically  significant. 

These  results  may  be  Interpreted  in  differ- 
ent  ways  depending  upon  assumptions  one 
is  willing  to  make.  If  the  1968-69  Title  I  pu- 
pils were,  in  many  cases,  the  same  pupils  who 
participated  in  the  1967-68  Title  I  program 
then  it  might  be  said  that  significant  gains 
had  been  made  and  maintained  from  one 
year  to  the  next;  that  gains  achieved  m  196.- 
68  were  maintained  even  after  the  Bummer 
vacation.  (The  data  which  might  permit  the 
assumption  of  similar  composition  of  the 
1967-68  and  1968-69  samples  were  not  avail- 
able for  determination  of  the  amount  of  over- 
lap Of  course,  In  the  necessary  absence  ol 
control  groups,  it  cannot  be  ^own  if  such 
gains  as  were  shown  were  due  to  the  Title 
I  program  or  if  they  might  have  been 
.-ichieved  by  similar  pupils  under  the  regular 
instructional  programs.) 

If  one  may  make  the  assumption  that  me 
1968-69  pupils  were,  to  a  major  degree,  dif- 
ferent pupils  than  those  who  participated 
in  the  1967-68  Title  I  activities  (but  this 
seems  very  unlikely),  then  the  results  may 
indicate  liat  the  1968-69  Title  I  students 
were  superior  to  their  1967-68  counterparts 

It   seems  most   probable   that   the   pupils 
would  not  be  predominantly  the  same,  nor 
that  they  would  be  an  entirely  new  sajnple. 
Hence  the  correct  interpretation  may  lie  be- 
tween the  two  interpretations  Just  presented, 
probably  somewhat  closer  to  the  first. 
Anal-j.-^s  of  gains  over  period  of  instruction 
by  grade  level  kindergarten 
111    comparison    with    the    national    norm. 
t,he  post-test  mean  score    tend  of  year  per- 
formance)  of  the  Title  I  kindergarten  sam- 
nle   m   the   State  of   Hawaii   corresponds   to 
the     35th     percentile— which     represents     a 
•■readiness"  status  of  "C "  or  "average,     de- 
scribed in  the  test  Manual  as  "likely  to  suc- 
ceed in  first  grade  work.  Careful  study  should 
be  made  of  the  specific  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  pupils  in  this  group  and  their  in- 
struction   planned    accordingly.'      (Manu.il. 
Metropolitan  Readiness  Test.   1966.  p    8)    It 
appears  therefore  that  there  was  a  substan- 
tial gain  made  from  pre-test  to  post-tes;  at 

this  level. 

Grade  I 

At  grade  levtl  i  the  mean  dif'.erence  (gam) 
between  the  pre-test  and  post-test  total  score 
was  significant  beyond  the  .001  level.  In  terms 
of  the  national  norms,  the  mean  raw  score 
chance  represents  an  increase  from  the  45th 
percentile  to  the  69th  percentile.  The  gams 
made  on  the  seven  subtests  were  all  slgiiifi- 
cant  bevond  the  .001  level,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  "the  gain  on  the  listening  subtest 
which  was  significant  at  the    Oo   ;eve.    The 
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gr«ktest  gains  were  made  on  ihe  alphabet  and 
liie  numbers  subt«st-s  and  i^e  sniailesi  gajiii 
were  on  Uie  listening  subtest.  (No  Informa- 
tion Is  given  In  the  Manual  to  Interpret 
gains  in  terms  of  grade  level  ) 

Grade  II 
At  the  second  grade  level  the  puplN'  gain 
scores  on  the  Oates-MacOinitie  Readu.g  Test 
were  all  significant  However  compared  to 
she  gains  of  the  national  norm  san.ple  tl-.e 
Title  I  second  grade  pupils  advanced  wnly  1 
prade  in  vocabulary  and  2  grade  iii  o>>nipre- 
henslon  during  the  fl\e  'm  .-.h  nuui.'i  peruid 
uf  instruction. 

Grade  III 

Galn.s  made  by  the  Title  I  •  lurd  gra^le  pu- 
pils in  both  vocabulary  and  comprehen.sion 
subtests  were  aigniticant  beyond  the  tX)l 
level  In  terms  of  grade  equivalent.-.,  the 
pupils  advanced  s  grade  in  vocabulary  and  J 
grade  In  compreherLslon  It  shculd  be  re- 
called that  the  te^ting  Interval  l.'-uin  pre- 
test t<i  post-teit  was  six  m<.  nth.s 

G-ade  !V 
The  pupils  m  grade  4  al-o  made  .=  ist'''f'-cant 
gains  In  both  vocabulary  and  comprehension 
In  comparison  with  the  national  sample, 
however,  the  Title  I  pupils  prGgres.-.ed  only 
4  grade  In  vocabulary  and  5  gr.ide  In  com- 
prehenslon  during  the  Ave  to  sit  month  l.'i- 
ter'.al   between    pre-te.st  and  post-test. 

G  ade  V 

A:  the  fifth  grade  level  the  ^.(In.s  made  by 
the  Title  I  pupils  in  both  vocabulary  and 
comprehension  were  -slgnlflc-.mt  In  terms  of 
grade  equivalents  the  progress  made  w.is 
only  3  grade  in  vocabulary  and  5  irride  In 
comprehension 

G^adr  VI 
The  grade  6  Title  I  pupils  m.ide  s'gulttc mt 
gains  In  both  vocabul.iry  and  comprehen-^n-■n 
Tlie  gain  score  In  vocabulary  is  equivalent  t<. 
3  grade  and  the  gain  score  In  comprehenili  n 
Is  equivalent  to  6  grade  afi  ording  to  na- 
tional norm  .s'andard 

Grode  VII 

The  seventh  grade  Title  I  students  made 
significant  gains  on  three  of  the  four  sub- 
tests of  the  Gates-MacGlnltle  Reading  Test 
Significant  gains  were  made  on  the  numt>er 
att«mpted  i  speed  i  numt>er  right  ( accuracy  i . 
and  comprehension  subtests  The  gain  on  the 
vocabulary  subtest  failed  to  attain  statisti- 
cal significance  In  terms  of  grade  equlva- 
lent.=     the   pr  egress    made    in    comprehension 


w.is  2  grade  In  v.x-abulary  3  gr.ide  In  num- 
ber rlgiit.  5  gr.ide.  and  In  number  attempted 
.7  grade. 

Gradr  VIII 

G.ans  made  by  eighth  grade  students  on 
tl-.ree  of  the  four  subtests  of  the  Gates-Mac- 
Glnitie  Reading  Test  were  significant  beyond 
the  01  level  The  mean  difference  score  on 
the  vtK-abulary  suht«st  w.is  negatively  signifi- 
cant at  the  03  level  1  e  .  post-test  perfurm- 
rtiire  In  vucabularv  u  as  n^t  a.-,  high  a.i  pro- 
tect pn-rfiirmance  The  g.iin  score  on  the  num- 
ber attempted  subtest  Is  equivalent  to  a 
pr.igress  of  1  2  grade,  the  g.iln  score  on  the 
number  right  subtest  Is  equivalent  to  a 
progress  of  7  gr.ide;  the  mean  ditTerencc 
s,  .'f  I  n  the  \oc  ibulary  .^ubtf-t  Is  e<i;il\  .ilei.t 
■t!  a  d*^  re.i-e  "f    J  gr.tde 

Nii.th     s:rade     students     nude     IJglllflfaiiT 

g  1.:.^  en  tne  number  attempted  (speed)  and 

I.  i.'iiijer  right  i  acciracv  i  subtests  but  f.uled 
t  J  n-..'lte  progress  of  st..tlstlc.il  significance  <  n 
'icabulary  and  compreliensh^n  subte.sts 
on    the    number    attempted    Bubte-t    :s 


the 

Ga;i: 

eq '. :  I 


11  the  num- 


ber r:<ht 


imbiT    at- 


ilent  to   9  grade  and  tb.it 
ibte-.t .  to   7  grade 

G'ailf     X 

The  III. til  trade  studen'.--  also 
nitic.iiil  progress  only  on  the  i 
temp'ed  i  speed)  and  number  right  lac- 
cur  icy  1  subte^t.s  1  hey  did  not  make  .my  slg- 
intlcmt  progress  in  vocabiil.iry  and  com- 
prehen.'.lon  .is  measured  by  the  G.ites-M.ic- 
Ciinitle  Re.tdlng  Test  The  gain  score  on  the 
number  attempted  subtest  is  equivalent  to 
an  increase  of  2  i  grades,  whereas  that  on  tlie 
number  right  subtest  is  equUalent  to  pro- 
gress of  1  2  grades  This  Is  Impressive  con- 
sidering that  the  testing  Inter',  .il  Is  only  six 
montlis  But  the  failure  to  show  rell.ible  gains 
in  vocabulary  and  comprehension  should  be 
gi'.  en  venous  consideration 

G-arfe     .V; 

.\t  'he  ele\enth  grade  level,  the  gain  .scores 
on  the  number  attempted  number  right  and 
V  DC  .ibulary  subtests  were  significant  beyond 
the  01  level  However,  the  mean  dltTerence 
score  on  the  comprehension  subtest  was 
negatively  significant  at  the  01  level,  repre- 
senting a  decrease  equivalent  to  5  grade  On 
t.he  nimber  attempted  subtest  (speed)  the 
g.iln  score  Ls  equivalent  to  a  progress  of  2  3 
grades,  en  the  number  right  subtest  lac- 
c-ir,icyi,  the  gain  score  Is  equivalent  to  an 
Incre.ise  of  1  2  grades    and  on  the  vocabulary 


subtest     the  gain  score   Is  equivalent  to  an 
lucre, ise  of  ou\y  .4  grade. 

Grode  XII 
Grade  13  students  also  failed  to  make  prog- 
ress In  comprehension  In  fact,  they  regressed 
3  grade  In  the  course  of  six  months.  I.e.,  they 
have  3  grade  below  their  pre-test  grade  level 
They  did  make  significant  gains  on  the  num- 
ber attempted  (speed)  subtest  (0  1  level) 
and  on  the  vocabulary  subtest  (0  5  level) 
They  failed  to  make  any  significant  gain  on 
the  number  right  (accuracy)  subtest  The 
gain  on  the  number  attempted  subtest  Is 
equivalent  to  a  progress  of  1  6  grade.s.  but 
that  on  the  vocabulary  subtest  is  equivalent 
to  progress  of  only   3  grade 

1)1  tti  iier.il  lo*er  grade  Title  I  pupils  math 
s.gniticant  progress  In  the  Interval  of  h\e 
to  six  months.  Gams  made  In  some  fu^eas 
of  performance  were  substantially  greater 
than  In  others  The  magnitude  of  the  gains 
als<]  varied  from  grade  to  grade  Among  the 
lov^er  grades  (K-6)  the  greatest  gains  were 
made  by  the  kindergarten  and  first  grade 
pupils  In  the  upper  grades  (7-13).  the  stu- 
dents made  the  greatest  gains  on  the  speed 
and  accuracy  subtests  of  the  Oates-Mac- 
Ginltle  Reading  Test.  There  were  noteworthy 
regressions  in  performance  on  some  sub- 
tests in  the  upper  grades  (which  may  be 
due  to  the  testing  situation  In  some  cases) 
The  decreases  In  upper  grade  performance 
from  prt'-test  to  post-test  were  frequently  In 
reading  comprehension  and  vocabulary — Im- 
portant skills  for  most  kinds  of  future  ac- 
tivity the  students  may  engage  In  In  general, 
there  were  more  slgniflcant  gains  than  non- 
significant gains  or  regressions  when  the 
total  program  Is  considered  But  as  a  whole 
the  Title  I  students  did  not  progress  as  fa.-t 
as  the  pupils  whcjse  scores  contributed  to  the 
national  norma.  This  may  be  understandable 
considering  the  poeslble  deprived  cultural 
and  educational  status  of  Title  I  students 
However,  there  were  cases  of  Individual  pu- 
pils whose  gains  nvade  In  six  months  ex- 
ceeded th  ise  of  the  national  norm. 

NO«TH    CAROLINA 

Reading  achifi  emcnt 
The  mean  scores  from  two  of  the  three 
most  widely  used  reading  tests  In  the  Slate 
Indicate  Improvement  In  reading  achieve- 
ment in  Title  I  schools  In  a  majority  of  grades 
reported,  as  lUus- rated  In  attached  tables  1 
through  III 


T»BU  I      CALIfORM*  ACHItvfWt'.I   n^T    TuTAL   RtiDINO    ADVIMSlfBFD  CPRIIC.  19fc9 
(Mean  uoie;   n  {>id«  e<]uivaienl  unilsj 


Numtwf 

SCfluC.i 

d'iill 

H 

Mm- 

M.J-  fvjl 

,fii  1968 

Number 

in  ptrcentiie  ranges 

■Numtei  Lt  A  1 

I'^f'^Kt 

Its  10 

11  to  25 

26  to  50 

51  to  75 

76  to  99 

t 

ss 

3.143 

1  51 

1  M 

-.03 

1.066 

499 

614 

419 

545 

23 

124 

5.  2 '3 

?    14 

7  46 

-    12 

1.718 

864 

1,151 

908 

1.132 

2\ 

1U7 

3,915 

3  39 

3  61 

-.22 

732 

813 

838 

702 

830 

25 

Ife.' 

5  1  9 

4  ', : 

4    81 

-   69 

896 

1,106 

1.379 

916 

812 

26 

Ul 

4   Wi 

1  1).' 

5  46 

-    59 

1    0?7 

994 

1.099 

595 

624 

26 

152 

5  r'H 

5  51 

5  74 

-    23 

1   610 

1,112 

1.219 

658 

669 

a 

3  «"« 

6  55 

7   46 

-1    14 

651 

799 

845 

567 

612 

f 

1    480 

?   J8 

8   19 

-    81 

4«4 

294 

301 

197 

204 

15  

30 

11 

25 

7 

10 

II 

12 

2,'S' 
SOT 

1,1^ 
1.1 

8  51 

9  M 
9  96 

10.31 

9  "7 

9  4/ 

1^  65 

10.30 

-    51 
+.01 

394 
137 
169 
40 

418 
183 
244 

20 

546 

244 

285 

19 

396 
197 
199 

12 

343 

119 

192 

10 

8      

5       

4 

Totol 

^~~~ 

36,23«  .... 

1,494 

7,346 

1,540 

5,»6 

6.012 

Perctnt 

21* 

20.3 

23.6 

15.9 

16.1 
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TABLE  II  -METROPOLITAN  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST.  READING,  ADMINISTERED  SPRING,  1969 
(Msan  scores  in  psde  squivalent  unitsl 


1071 


Grade 


Mean 


Mean  fiscal 
year  1968 


117 

163 

119 

120 

8S 

104 

64 

81 

6 

1 

7 

3 

6.046 
6.668 

4.995 
3,469 
3,052 
3,833 
2,159 


121 
472 
224 
435 
166 


34,640 


4. 

s 

5! 

6, 

6. 
■  36  8 
'33.0 
144.3 
140.  (1 


4. 

4. 

5, 

5, 

6 

34.8 
•  38  6 
'39.8 
:42   1 


DiMereice 


+. 
'  .2. 
'  -5, 
I  -4 
■  -2.1 


1  to  10 


646 
886 

652 
788 

611 
,013 

632 
,1)0? 

i7C 

10; 

2n2 

76 


Number  in 

percentile  ranges 

lto25 

26  to  50 

51  to  75 

76  to  99 

1  050 

1,502 

1.188 

1.660 

1   173 

1.849 

1.198 

1,562 

99? 

1  485 

1,070 

796 

SIS 

92? 

566 

378 

705 

876 

490 

370 

826 

868 

633 

493 

437 

561 

274 

253 

593 

h74 

423 

429 

14-i 

105 

37 

11 

64 

38 

15 

5 

117 

8! 

31 

4 

46 

31 

10 

3 

6,961 

8.994 

5,935 

5,964 

20.1 

26.0 

17.1 

17.2 

T.BLl    in    -STANFORD  ArHlfvEM^M  TEST,  PARAGRAPH  MtANING  RtADC-G,  AON«IMSTFPFD  SPRING    1969 

[Mean  scores  in  grade  equivalent  units] 


Nun-ber    ol    students 


percentile    ranges 


Giade 


1 

1.565 

2 

2.472 

3 

3.675 

4 

3,412 

s 

5,336 

6 

4,653 

4,655 

8 

2,068 

9 

112 

27.948 


^ean 

Mean  fiscal 
year  1968 

1.72 
2.38 
2.95 
3.80 
4.70 
5.35 

DiHerence 
+.16 

-.04 
-.05 

^.01) 
-.25 

1  to  10 

1'  to  25 

344 

628 
858 

745 
■  278 
; ,  082 
i   351 

541 
27 

26  to  50 

289 

529 
820 
971 

:  4or' 

1    143 
'    119 

5;  to  75 

116 

364 

415 
407 
749 
702 
479 

76  to  99 

1.88 
2.34 
3.00 
3.85 
4.75 
5.60 

363 

572 

1.281 

992 

1.372 
1,208 

453 
379 
301 
293 
535 
518 
375 

6.07 
6  96 
6  23 

5  98 

6  85 
6.02 

-    09 

■  U 

1   33! 

678 

58 

461 
19 

2* 
3 

188 

5 

7.855 

6,855 

6.756 

3.435 

3.047 
10. » 

28. 1 

24.5 

24  2 

12  3 

TABLE  IV  -CALIFORNIA  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST,  TOTAL  READING,  PRETEST  AND  POST  TlST,  FALL  AND  SPRING   1968  69 

IMean  score  in  grade  equivalent  unitsl 


Pretest-  Percent  ot  students  in  percentile  ranges 


Post  test-Percent  of  students  in  percentile  ranges 


Number  LIA  s 


13  . 

12. 

11. 

16. 

15. 

11. 

8 

9  . 

10. 

11 

3 


Number 
scliool5 


56 
66 

72 
87 
76 
60 
28 
2? 
12 
16 
6 


G.aje 


? 

1.767 

3 

1.864 

4 

1.770 

5 

2.208 

6 

1.825 

7 

1.896 

8 

621 

9 

1,044 

in 

560 

11 

277 

12 

66 

Pre- 

mean 


1.55 
2.63 


Post- 
mean 


Ditter- 

ence 


8.05 
10.29 


2.43 

3,37 
3.92 
4.85 
5.72 
6.38 
7.07 
8.53 
10.33 
9.56 
11.05 


.88 

.74 

.54 
80 

.66 
55 

.66 
1.10 

.56 
1.51 

.76 


1  to 

10 


42.9 
28.3 
27  1 
29.9 
30.6 
24.1 
39  6 
30.2 
17.3 
33.2 
24.2 


11  to 

25 


21.3 
27.0 
29.1 
24.5 
20,0 
27.4 
20.5 
24.5 
22.  1 
36  1 
25.8 


26  to 

50 


51  to 

76 


76  10 
99 


19.8 
22.8 
22.5 
23.4 
20.5 
21.4 
20,0 
23.2 
25  4 
25.6 
27.3 


8.3 

11  4 
8.7 

10.0 
9.3 
9.8 
10.4 
12.8 
18  6 
2.2 

12  1 


7.7 
10,5 
12.6 
12.2 
19  6 
18.6 

9.5 

9  3 
16  6 

2.9 
10.6 


1  to 

10 


18.3 
16  7 
20.2 
23,0 
26.8 
22.9 
37.4 
22.1 
8.1 
18.2 
18.2 


11  to 
25 


19  0 
18.5 
23.6 
24.1 
21.5 
26.8 
19.3 
24.6 
18.4 
44.0 
22,7 


26  to 

50 


25.5 
22.4 
28  4 
23.4 
26.4 
23.1 
18.0 
26.5 
28  4 
28.7 
27.3 


51  to 

75 


17,3 
22.1 


14. 

13 

11.6 

12.3 

13.8 

15  9 
25  2 

4  7 

16  7 


76  to 
99 


19,9 
20.3 
13.7 


Total 13,898 


ent  uniU,  or  an  average  r«r  grade  ot  73   The  pe'cent- 
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TABLE  V 


IMean  scores  in  grade  equivalent  units] 


Pretest— Percent  ol  students  m  percentile  ranges 


Post  test-Percent  ot  students  in  percentile  r»ng«s 


Number  LEAs 


Number 
schools 


I., 

6 

6. 

7. 

4. 

3- 

4. 

5. 

2- 

1. 

1- 

l 


11 

48 

26 

41 

23 

20 

18 

21 

6 

8 

h 

6 


Grade 


6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 


Pre- 

mean 


Post- 
mean 


Differ- 
ence 


I  to 

10 


11  to 
25 


26  to 

50 


51  to 

75 


76  to 
99 


1  to 

10 


11  to 
25 


26  to 

50 


51  to 
75 


76  to 
99 


1,049 

2.422 

436 

1.338 

439 

344 

359 

1,132 

187 

45 

25 

32 


1.30 
1.92 
2.48 
3.09 
3.67 
4.24 
4.45 
5.43 
5.20 
6.00 
6.70 
6.00 


1.80 
2.45 
3.06 
3.54 
4.28 


.50 
.53 
.58 
.45 
.61 
.50 
.68 
.61 
.54 
.30 
.40 
.50 


55.2 
12.9 
19.7 
33.7 
31.7 
52.3 
51.3 
46.4 
57.8 
42.2 
12.0 
50.0 


26.8 

23.0 
31. P 
35.5 
42.1 
24.7 
32.0 
24.0 
29.4 
31.1 
36.0 
18.7 


9.3 
26  2 
44.3 
20.6 
20.1 
18.0 
15.3 
15.5 

10.1 
17,8 
28.0 

9.4 


8,0 


7 
6 
4 

9 
1 

4  . 
1 

1.1 

6.7 

12.0 

18.8 


0.7 

15  2 

.4 

3.8 
.2 
.9 

"7.0' 

1.5 

2.2 

12.0 

3.1 


15.6 

21.4 
20.0 
34.7 
33.7 
39.0 
41.6 
38,7 
61.2 
52.4 
15.4 
44.5 


22.6 
21.7 
32.8 
29.3 
32.8 
34.2 
31.3 
27.5 
22.4 
19.0 
30.8 
14.8 


26.7 
29  6 
34  6 
22.7 
26.3 
19.1 
21.5 
20.0 
10.9 
11.9 
7.7 
14.8 


21.3 
16  3 

9.6 
10.3 

6  1 

6.1 

5  6  . 

9.3 

4.3 
11.9 
38  4 
14.8 


13.8 
11  0 
3  0 
3.0 
1.1 
1.6 


Tota'- 


7.808 


■students  on  the  metropolitan  Khievemeo,  test-total  reading  (ta.e  V)  ranges  from  .30  .0  .68  ,n  grade  equivalent  units,  or  an  average  per  grade  0.  .52.  A 
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TABUV1.-C*TtSMACCIMTirRr.PlS0Ti^.TS    TOT*LSCORr.    I%«  '9    P«l     AND  POST  TiSTS    SlPUMBfB    OCTOBtR  MAY 


p,,t„|     P„c«nt  ot  5lud.nt5  ,n  p*ft»nl,le  rinces  Post  lest     Ptfctnl  ol  st.denis  m  ptrcenl.lt  r»n;>^ 


Kumtxr 
Number  KA's       tciieots 


Gradt 


Pi.- 
ncan 


Post- 
mean 


Dilet- 


10 


II  10 
2& 


»lo 


SI  to 

;s 


7Sto 
99 


!• 
20 
37 
14 
U 
II 
4 


•61 
V9I 

?«9 

1.169 
230 


1  53 

2  M 

2  96 
}  08 

3  ?3 

6  07 


2.  « 
3  13 
t  03 
3   19 

5  10 

6  43 
6.90 


9b 

I.U4 
1  07 

11 
1.37 

»5 
.83 


24.4 

33  b 

26  3 
29  8 

27  b 
21  6 
33  b 


32  1 

23  « 

26  ♦ 
28  0 
31  8 
28  .' 

27  4 


14  0 
9  2 

n  7 

4  S 
9  7 
19  b 
B  6 


12  7 
3  b 


I  10 

10 


31  8 

24  9 
22  3 
19  6 

22  4 
13  7 
W  6 


II  to 

2b 


24  7 
28  1 
19  2 
30  9 
40  ? 
19  3 
28  1 
i 


2610 

bO 


19  4 

16  9 
29  8 

17  b 
2S  0 

:8  3 

3b  7 


51  to 


10  b 
17  I 
16  6 
lU  3 

11  6 
2(J  3 
14  9 


7b  to 
99 


13  6 

13.0 
12.  1 

1.7 

.8 

II  4 

2.7 


ToM. 


4.26> 


^  .      u^     ,.B„^.„,  ,-,,,  f  Table  VI)  lor  th«  4  200  stud»nMeit».nnf  Y  1969  ranges  Irom  HlolCr  in  8t4de«quiv»lenlunih,ot  in  a.erase  lain  0'  '>9 

^t^'^i:^:^::^^  ^-r^n^'-iraren^^i^vr  ^roroine'ri;::;^  ^t*,.,.., ,  no..  (. ....  o.  ...n,  .o,  *  o.  ^..  7  ..ae.  ,...,.ed , 


TABU  VII 


-STANFORD  ACHirvtMENT   UST    PARAGRAPH  MEANING  RtADING  1968  69    PRf     »N0  POST  TESTS  SrPTi  VBfR    OCTOBIR-APRII     V.Y 

|M(an  Kores  in  (rade  equivalenl  uni(s| 


Preteit- Percent  ol  students  .n  percentile  ranges  Post  test- Percent  ol  students  in  percentile  ra"ii>^ 


Suirber  LEA'S 


Number 
schools 


Ciade 


Pie- 
mean 


Post- 
mean 


8.. 

10. 
5.. 

7   . 
b 

7.. 
b. 

1    . 


M 
CO 
34 
39 

n 

71 

14 

i 


2 

i 

4 
b 
6 
7 
8 
10 


Total. 


l.MO 

1.994 
607 

1.449 
S73 

\.3n 

410 
225 

7.t2i 


1.(0 
2.34 
3.0« 

3.71 
4  70 
b  88 

6.13 
■42 


2.23 
3.00 
4.00 
4.62 

b  62 

6  16 

7  lb 
'46 


DiWer- 
ence 


0C3 

66 
.96 
.84 

92 

28 

1  02 
14 


1  to 

10 


M  3 

47  3 
34  4 
38  7 
41  9 
30  b 
34  0 
34  2 


11  to 

2b 


14  9 

2b  b 
39  b 
2b  9 
24  4 

34  6 
34  4 
20  9 


26  to 

bO 


26  3 

17  0 

17  b 
21  7 
19  7 

18  ! 

16  /' 
29   3 


bl  to 
7S 


7610 
99 


llo 
10 


11  lo 
2S 


26  to 
SO 


SI  to 
7b 


76  to 
99 


3  6 

7  4 

b  i 

9  9 

7  9 

8  7 

9  2 
9  4 


4  9 

2  8 

3  3 

3  8 

6  1 

7  9 

3  7 

6  : 


24  3 


27  0 
24  9 
23  4 
26  6 
26  7 
2b.  8 
2b  2 
16  t: 


21  8 
29  2 
24  1 
23  6 
27  9 
26  7 
3     9 


.SU«^«.-o..   T.e  .«.  .am  per  rad;.  o^.Hj^S.J^o.^...eM,es^ 


or  an  average  ot  76  tfr 

ent'  ott  y'  the 


A  sampling  of  statements  d-cumented  by 
test  d.it.i  -ire  cited  ^  typicsU  or  some  ol  Uie 
better  re^uT-.s 

M(>rk;.itnun  City— The  Metrv.polu.m  Read- 
ing Test  Hdmiiustered  In  September  and 
\Uy  showed  an  aver.tge  grade  equUMlent 
gain  of  8  mnnth-s  in  Title  I  vhools.  com- 
pared with  an  avtri^'e  improvement  of  3  5 
111    nttvs    the    ye-ar    t>efore 

.^very  County -Pre  and  {>:>.st  tests  (Stan- 
ford! indlCite  that  in  the  area  of  reading, 
the  status  of  all  gr^ides.  2  1.'  lncre.i--ed  over 
the  statu-s  of  the>.e  grades  the  previoiii 
ye.ir-an  a.erage  of  8  mon'.h.-<  per  gr.ide  in 
grades  2  through  8.  and  3  5  standard  soi  re 
points  In  grades  10-  12 

Brunswick  County— Pre  ,i:.d  pt^t  reading 
tests  iSRAi  administered  to  grades  2.  4.  6, 
8  showed  all  grades  In  6  «;cli.<.ils  made  fnin 
10  to  11  years  progress  m  a  peruid  of  7 
months 

Concord  City -Results  fr^m  re.iding  tesis 
three  years  ago  at  the  end  of  the  term  e<jm- 
pared  with  results  of  similar  tests  admin- 
istered this  May  to  270  pupils  of  remedial 
reading  clas-ses  In  grades  3  4  5  and  6  show: 
whereas  f  jrmerly  the  mean  scores  f'-r  chil- 
dren in  grade  3  were  one  yr.ir  and  two 
monctis  below  test  norm,  they  now  h.ave 
reached  norm  the  mean  score  for  grade  4 
was  one  ye.ir  and  six  months  below  norm. 
they  now  are  tour  months  t>elow  norm,   for- 


below 

pupil 


merly  grade  5  was  one  ye.ir  and  six  months 
norm,  they  are  now  at  the  norm,  the 
in  grade  6  were  two  ye.irs  and  one 
m  ■mil  below  norm,  they  are  now  seven 
months  below  ni>rm  Concentration  on  a 
small  number  of  pupils  has  made  It  p<.)sslb:e 
Ui  give  all  fc.Sfc..\  [.ervlces  to  each  pupil  In  the 
program    The  cost  p«'r  pupil  w.is  »294  00 

Clay  Countv  — Reading  Te.-t^s  admini.-.tered 
to  5th  and  '6th  graders  In  the  pmgram 
showed  tJ:ie  following  the  5th  grade  group 
showed  an  average  gam  of  7  4  months, 
where.ui  the  s.ime  children  one  year  prior  In 
the  absence  u[  special  Instruction  showed  a 
gain  of  only  3  2  months  Tlie  6th  grade 
group  showed  9  7  months  gam  as  opposed 
t.-)  4  J  months 

Reading  achiriement   {nonpublic) 

The  actual  results  In  the  reading  levels 
of  ihe.-.e  children  were  gratifying  As  they 
beg-an  the  program,  tests  showed  that  those 
in  the  fourth  grade  were  reading  at  the 
second  grade  level,  and  those  In  the  sixth 
grade  were  reading  at  the  third  grade  level 
At  the  end  of  the  program  test  resulU 
showed  that  the  fourth  graders  were  reading 
at  the  3  2  level  and  the  sixth  graders  were 
reading   at   the  4  2   level 

CALirOF.VtA 

Prog^ets  ratings  baifd  on  primary  artififtes 
The   results   show    that   56    percent    of    the 


projects,  representing  64  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents, received  a  substantial  or  moderaie 
progres.s  rating,  reflecting  an  average  student 
growth  of  at  least  one  year  for  a  year  of 
initrucilon  In  16  percent  of  the  projects, 
serving  14  1  percent  of  the  students,  the  a\ - 
erage  growth  was  more  than  1  5  years  per 
year  of  Instruction.  About  one-third  of  the 
projects,  serving  about  one-fourth  of  the 
students,  resulted  In  little  or  no  Improve- 
ment in  student  growth,  and  12  1  percent  of 
the  projects  could  not  be  rated  because  of 
Inadequate  evaluation   reports. 

Tt\e  criteria  for  the  r.itlngs  took  into  con- 
sideration past  findings  that  the  achievement 
rate  of  children  from  low  socio-economic 
backgrounds  tended  to  be  about  .7  years  of 
growth  per  year  of  Instruction.  The  ratings, 
which  were  based  on  the  average  growth  of 
students  In  the  project,  were: 

Substantial  Improvement — Growth  was 
equal  to  or  greater  than  15  years  for  the 
school  year  or  1.5  months  per  month  of  In- 
struction 

Moderate  Improvement — Growth  w.is 
equal  to  or  greater  than  one  year  for  the 
school  year  or  one  month  per  month  vt 
Instruction, 

Little  or  No  /mprojemrnt— Growth  was 
less  than  one  year  durtng  the  school  year 
or  one  month  per  month  of  Instruction. 


T»BLE  6      bating:,  of   TITLt   I   PWOJECTi   fvH   19t 


68  AND   ;9b«  69  PRIMARY  ACTl.lTlES  LMV 


Nyober  ol  pf0|«cls 


Percent  ol  pemnts 


Numbet  ol  jtudetMs  in  pioied    Percent  ol  students  In  protect 


I9t7-«l 


1968-61 


19t7-«8 


1968-69 


1967-68 


1968-69 


1967-68 


1968-69 


Substantial  improve 
Mo<leiate  imp(o>ema«t  . 
Little  or  no  mprovemont. 
Irregular  lati  ..    


19 

3b3 

319 
173 


111 
796 
233 

n 


9  S 
37  8 
34  2 
lib 


16.  0 

23  600 

27.b00 

40,  2 

88  200 

»7.b00 

31,  7 

10b.  300 

bl.bOO 

12.1 

29.0OU 

18,200 

9  6 

14  1 

3b.  8 

SO.  1 

42.8 

26.S 

11.8 

13 

X 
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Language  development 

Although  the  average  grade  placement  of 
Title  I  students  was  below  national  norms, 
their  average  achievement  rate  of  one 
month's  growth  per  month  of  Instruction 
w.is  a  significant  improvement  over  their 
l>revlous  growth  rate. 

Sever.il  Individual  reports  showed  the  fol- 
lov^liig  results: 

The  percent  of  pupils  scoring  below  the 
I2bih  percentile  from  pre  to  posttest  was 
reduced  at  grade  two  from  90  to  71  and  at 
grade  three  from  82  to  75.  Although  other 
grade  levels  evidenced  decreases,  they  were 
not  as  great  as  In  grades  two  and  three. 

On  sub-tests  of  reading  and  word  knowl- 
edge skills,  35  percent  of  the  students 
achieved  at  least  a  year's  growth  or  more 
with  approximately  8  percent  achieving  two 
or  more  years  of  growth.  On  the  same  sub- 
tests, 52  percent  of  the  students  achieved 
between  one  month  and  nine  months,  while 
13  percent  made  no  galas  from  pre  to  post- 
test, 

Reading  improvement 

One  district  reported  that  90  percent  of 
the  participants  In  a  reading  specialists  pro- 
gram showed  Improvement  In  reading  levels. 
In  another  district,  more  than  81  percent 
of  the  pupils  exceeded  their  expected  growth 
rate  based  on  previous  performance,  while 
13  percent  maintained  their  previous  rate 
of  growth,  and  five  percent  failed  to  progress 
at  the  expected  rate.  It  was  also  found  that 
more  than  55  percent  of  the  pupils  progressed 
at  least  one  year  In  reading,  which  they  have 
been  unable  to  attain  previously,  and  11 
I>ercent  progressed  at  least  two  years  In  read- 
lug.  In  the  third  district,  68  percent  of  the 
participants  achieved  a  gain  of  at  least  one 
year. 

NEW    MLXICO 

Rtadtng  acliicvement 
On  an  appropriate  random  sample  (10%) 
of  Title  I  reading  programs  In  the  Stole 
of  New  Mexico,  and  comparing  compatible 
pre-  and  poet-test  data,  the  following 
changes  were  noted; 

1.  There  was  an  approximate  14%  decrease 
of  students  scoring  In  the  lower  10  percen- 
tile according  to  national  norms. 

2.  There  was  an  increase  In  the  number 
of  students  scoring  in  the  91  percentile  and 
above  range. 

3.  The  greatest  pupil  gain  was  from  10.3% 
to  I6.7';i   in  the  21-30  percentile  range. 

4.  Generally  speaking,  the  greatest  gain  In 
reading  achievement  was  in  the  2nd,  3rd  and 
4th  grades. 

6.  On  pre-tests,  89,5' r  of  the  students 
scored  below  the  50  percentile.  On  post-tests, 
81  4^;   scored  below  the  50  percentile. 

OHIO 

Communication  skills 

In  Ohio  during  the  regular  school  term  of 
FY  1969,  ...  63 '"c  of  all  children  In  com- 
munications skills  projects  exhibited  either 
marked  Improvement  or  Improvement. 

Prom  Ohio's  evaluation  data  collection  In- 
strument, the  SEA  gathered  information  rel- 
ative to  the  degree  of  change  that  students 
exhibited  in  their  reading  skills.  Each  school 
district  was  asked  to  classify  each  child  Into 
one  cf  three  degrees  of  change,  "marked  Im- 
provement," "Improvement,"  or  "no  signifi- 
cant change."  The  criteria  for  each  of  these 
degrees  of  change  measured  by  standardized 
Instruments  were: 

"Marked  Improvement" — 1.5  or  mcH'e  years 
gained  for  every  year  that  a  child  was  In  a 
Title  I  program. 

"Improvement" — Between  1.0  and  1,4  years 
gained  per  year  that  the  child  was  enrolled 
In  a  Title  I  program. 
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"No  Significant  Change" — All  those  stu- 
dents whose  gain  was  11  months  or  less  for 

TABLE  3.-SUMMARY  OF  REGULAR  AND  SUMMER  TITLE  I 
PARTICIPANTS  IN  COMMUNICATION  SKILL  ACTIVITIES 
INDICATING  THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  IN 
AREA  IMPROVEMENT  AS  MEASURED  BY  STANDARDIZED 
TESTS  AND  SUBJECTIVE  TECHNIQUES 


every   year   that   a 
program. 


child   was   In   a   Title   I 


Standardized 
tests 


Subjective 
techniques 


Standardized 
tests 


Subjective 
techniques 


Degrees  ot  change 


Num- 
ber of 
chil- 
dren 


Per- 

centajc 
ol  im- 
prove- 
ment 


Num- 
ber ot 
chil- 
dren 


Per- 
centage 
ol  im- 
prove- 
ment 


Degiees  ol  change 


Nuin- 
ber  ot 
chil- 
dren 


Per- 
centage 
ol  im- 
prove- 
ment 


Num- 
ber ol 
chil- 
dren 


Regular  school: 

Marked  improvement.  28,  417 

Improvemont 24,376 

No  significant  change.  31,732 


34  17,216 
29  23,947 
37  15, 122 


Per- 
centage 
of  im- 
prove- 
ment 


32 
42 
26 


11,139 

14,0)7 


Improvement 

No  significant  change. 


Total  36,8A4 


30 
38 


b6,333 
12,  897 


71 

16 


100    79,977 


100 


Total -.  M,525 


100    56,285 


100 


Summer  term: 

Marked  improvement.  11,658 


32    10,747 


SOtJTH    DAKOTA 

Reading  achievement 
Enough  comparable  information  was  pro- 
vided on  the  SRA,  Iowa,  and  Metropolitan 
tests  to  permit  some  descriptive  comparison 
of  changes  in  reading  achievement  by  Title  I 
participants.  Tables  IV,  V,  and  VI  will  reflect 
achievement  in  reading  for  grades  one 
through  nine. 


TABLE  IV 


SRA  Khievement  test 


School  term,  regular 


Percent  ol  students  testing  in  each  quartile,  according  to 
national  norms 


Grade  level 


Number  ol 
students 


Gain(+)or  

loss  (— )  by ^ ' 

grade  equiva-  25th  percentile      26th  to  50th       51st  to  75th 
lent  average         and  below  percentile  percentile 


76th  percentile 
and  above 


1  to3 
4to6| 
7  to  9 


Pre  - 
Post. 
Pre.. 
Post. 
Pre  . 
Post. 


126 

208 
80 


-1-19  J 
.1.0  { 
4-1.2  ! 


50 
3= 
54 
23 
36 
21 


39 
38 
35 
43 
49 
38 


n 

26 
10 
28 
15 
38 


TABLE  V 


Iowa  achievement  teat 


School  term:  Regular 


Grade  levc 


Number  ol 
students 


Gain  (-I-)  or 
toss(-)by 

grade 


Percent  ot  students  testing  m  each  quartile. 
•ocording  to  notional  norms 


equivalent  25th  percentile       26lh  to  50th       51st  to  75th     76th  percentile 
average         and  below  percentile  percentile  and  above 


>.«.3 \^^] 

««o6 \Z\  "1 

7U.9 {;.3i 


4-0.  S  I 
^,7  I 


36 
13 
35 
25 
34 
27 


38 
41 
38 
41 
36 
34 


17 
31 
20 
25 
20 
27 


9 

IS 
1 

« 
10 

12 


TABLE  VI 


Metropolitan    achievement    test 


School  term;  Regular 


Percent  ol  students  testing  m  each  quartile,  according  to 
MtKmal  norms 


Grade  Itvel 


Gain  (+)  Of  loss 

{-)  by  8f»<Je 

Number  at         equivalent 

students  average 


25th 
percentile 
and  below 


26th  to 

50th 
percentile 


5l5t  to 

75th 

percentile 


76th 
percentile 
and  above 


>^3{?^t:::::::::;::::::::::::} 
«to6l?™,::::::::::::::::;::::;} 

'•"C::::::::::::::::::::::} 


115 
15 
35 


+18  { 
+.6  1 
+.9{ 


25 
11 
51 
40 
53 
6 


43 
44 
49 
29 

26 

40 


17 
30 
0 
31 
21 
27 


IS 

» 

0 

e 

0 

27 


WEST  VnCIKIA 

Reading  achievement 

In  Attachment  No.  2  appearing  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  this  report,  are  comparisons  of  re- 
stilts  on  pre  and  post  tests  In  reading  ad- 
ministered to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
remediation  in  reading  during  school  year 
1968-69  (F.T.  1969).  While  the  ntmiber  of 
cases  Involved  In  the  report  Is  limited,  the 
resulte  are  typical  for  the  Title  I  projects  in 
West  Virginia  having  reading  as  a  program 
element. 


Attachment  No.  2— Effect  o/  Title  /  program 
on  educational  achievement  in  reading 
To  determine  the  gains  made  In  reading 
achievement  of  children  participating  in 
Title  I  program  in  fiscal  year  1969,  a  West 
Virginia  county  (district)  administered  Form 
I  and  Form  n  of  the  Gates-MacGinitie  Read- 
ing Test  in  Sq?tember  and  May  of  school 
year  196&-69,  The  results  of  these  tests  are 
provided  In  Tables  following: 
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.ii^t  inal 


V««r 


2 
i 
4 

5 

6 

/ 


3( 


121 
139 

\n 

141 

U9 
Ui9 


Pritast 

r  »4r 


14 
l.S 

2  4 
3.1) 

3  7 

4  3 


120 
133 
10» 

n7 

IP 
99 


Pl?tt«' 


2  4 

3  6 
3  t 

4.U 
4.7 
5  0 


M-J-  Ji.- 


1  0 

l.t 

14 
10 
1.0 
.7 


Cndt  itv« 


8.. 

9.. 

10 
11 
12 


" 

NuTibei 

Preteit 

Number 

Poslteil 

iQ 

tesIM 

mean 

tested 

mean 

Mean  lam 

HI 

100 

4  6 

«■ 

5  7 

1  1 

90 

17 

4   0 

i^ 

b  S 

2  U 

79 

7 

4.  ; 

'i 

5   ' 

1   " 

81 

5 

6.1 

2 

6   1 

74 

2 

0 

2 

i  3 

J  9 

H...  ..■tl  v.p<-n  'rir  n-.f.ii  l<.i  -  .ii.eEi  .  .r  e  .  .: 
jjrvr.p  .11  --Me  -ar);*-  iiD-.^  r  r  m:  be  -ij^cr .  .<. 
Ih..'  inj=:  ■;  'lie  reir,fd:A;  reacli!:^  P'-i'--^ 
h.ne  Deeii  dr.i*n  Iruni  a  pv:p  iLiM  n  i>!  t-~- 
s<?iiT.aliy  sloa  ledrniiik?  p;ipil~  Otii:i.~  ^t  ■:<' 
\eir  would  nul  nrdmanly  be  ex[>«-;ted  !rnm 
irise  numbers  of  thl.s  group  From  Table  I 
.•  i,  .-lear  thai  mosr  of  the  ^ratle  lei  el  group. 
repre^eiued  lia'-e  n.ade  ,igiiin-an-.  re.iduii 
pr  i<re^  The  l.-ick  of  a  slguulv  .m'.  g.uu  n. 
■r.e  eleieutb  grade  reveal.s  tha:  t  !u-  pupil.-- 
uu  ilied  are  .ilready  re.iduig  about  .i->  well  a.- 
coulJ  be  expected  in  relation  to  their  mental 
-apacity  The  progress  of  t^o  twelfth  grad- 
e-^  :rom  .i  non  reading  leiel  to  a  i9  level 
cou.stitutes  a  com.mendable  a<hie'.  ement  Be- 
cause of  't.s  special  Interest  a  brief  descrip- 
tion i:  ihi^  accoriip.i.>luiien-  '.^  e\pl.il:'.ed  bf- 
lovc 

T-.' o    .ei:l  -r    i>-      -      .^- -    1''     *;■:'.    IW  r    k: 


reqiie 


ana  GO.  enrolled  In  spe.  ivl  rcilii.k-  >'  iu'ir 
wCiout  credl'  iliir;:ii<  tin-  .(■.-'.rul 
-  ,  ;  '.  IS  .  H  ■:'.  '.■.  1  r--  rtal'.iii;  a'  .i  pre- 
priir.er  le'.  el  The  re,ul:ng  teacher,  who  for- 
mer.- M-ct  "-,e  Open  f -ur-  readim;  program 
in  ai.  p.enifi.'ar'.  .(■.>"■;  ■.•re--.ed  sounds  and 
the.r  aip;  i';i;.  1  .'.e  ■  iiupelltiun  bfween 
l!.f  :>  '..  pr  :r.  ••■>.  •'  '«■>■>:.  desire  '.>■  le.irn  t" 
rt- I.!  Fw-v  mir.  .••■  ■':  Ti-ir  -p.ire  time  « a-- 
,p,-:.-    .1.  •  .'K'  rea.'..:i.;  r...  ;ii 

T'lif  .)..'.  \n:n  'lie  I  W  ■■:  ''''>  »  i.'.'fd  ■."  pa.- 
h,^  drivers  test  Drivers  m.uuial,  were  ob- 
■ar..fd  and  'i-.ed  r^ir  m-'roi- li^n  and  motiva- 
tl  .r.  His  If.  ''li'-r  [ir-imised  liim  *.S()  If  he 
cou.a  pa.^s  'lie  -e,'  ^•  -lie  end  -:  t!,e  -.i  hool 
vear  when  i.e  illd  [i.i^--  'he  'e-!  he  in.-.l,-.;ed 
up  :;  ^'..;ng  the  K-aiu  er  »lo  bei.iu.e  >he  h.ul 
tau,;!.-.  him  t-'i  read  Tl.e  'e  i.  her  t-n.k  the 
*'.<}  aii'l  ^'ar''".!  The  b'C.  ,i  -^.i-.  mgs  accouu' 
V  ijk   .•      .1  wcvk   he  add-.  '   -  lo-  a,  count. 

Ih.    .)■■..    d.d   hot  .-.core  -  II  the  Oilfr.'-.Woc- 


G  ';:':■■  R'-adnq  Trst  In  Jnnuiirv    Tlie  re.'-ii!''^ 
in  M.c\  are  reported  below 


iQai 

IQS6 


b  2 
2  4 


CufTipre- 
hensmn 


6  5 


Total 


5.8 
J  1 


Rr'ncdial  prrijccr,  ^■^r»I»fIC'  I'.ien 
\h  thod^  and  procedures  of  evaluation  and 
najor  nndmgs.  To  determine  the  level  ol 
reading  performance  before  remedial  reading 
instruction  the  Metropolitan  Reading 
Achiei  ement  Test  wa.s  administered  to  all 
pupils  admitted  Another  form  of  the  same 
test  v-M  administered  at  the  end  of  the  In- 
structional period  to  ascertain  the  gains 
made  The  results  of  these  tw-.  -e-ts  are  s>im- 
mari/ed  ni  the  table  below 


NMiber 

iMteii 

« 

TABLE  V 

IQ 

teste] 

Po'.tles' 
mejM 

4.7 
5.0 
4.2 

GraJe  level 

Mm* 

*q 

mean 

Numb«i 
tested 

Pjstle.' 
mean 

Vean 
lain 

Grade  level 

p  d^^l 

Vei- 

na  I'- 

M 

27 
37 
40 

1.8  . 
2  4  . 
3.1  . 

ZX 
^5 
XI 

0.3 
.1 
0 

5 

92 

411 

n 

6 

4   1    . 
4  4 

3.7  . 

ll  6 
6 
.5 

2. 

J 

4 

91 
92 

6 

7 

98 

94 



Prom  Uie  table  it  can  !>e  .-b-^erved  that  'he 
mean  gam  made  ranges  from  no  gain  for  the 
fourth  grade  to  six-tenths  of  a  year  for  all 
puplU  in  grades  five  and  six  In  '.erms  of  the 
selection  process  employed  the  galnji  made 
bv  the  pupils  selected  Is  commendable  espe- 
( tally  in  grades  five  and  six 

Anoth.e'   rernedial   p'O'f  f 

Summary  of  Da'^e  Presented  In  Tables  I- 
2   3-4      Two    h'.mdred    par^ihial    school   chil- 


dren were  evaluated  on  a  pre  and  po.-,t  test- 
ing t)a.-ls  by  the  California  Reading  Test 
.\fter  completing  eight  months  of  remedial 
reading  instruction,  post  test  results  Indi- 
cated that  the  majority  of  children  gained 
measurably  In  reading  achievement  On  the 
basis  of  grade  level  achievement,  all  grade 
levels  evaluated  gained  in  mean  score  and 
those  were  significant  at  the  05  percent 
leve.  -if  conndence 


Pre-test  mean  results  indicated  that  stu- 
denu  enrolled  In  remedial  reading  classe.-. 
were  functioning  two  or  more  grade  levels 
below  anticipated  achievement  level.  Post- 
test  results  of  the  Reading  Vocabulary  Tests 
showed  significant  mean  gain  beyond  antic- 
ipated achievement  levels  In  grades  3-4-5 
The  Reading  Comprehensive  Testa  showed 
gain  beyond  anticipated  achievement  level 
In  grades  2  and  4 


PtVtOIAL   RSADING   Tibit   I  -READING   vOlABUL-'.R'    It  -T    lAliFjHN.A   AtHit.tVt'.T   TtST 


fe-.! 


Form 


TiriJa  >.» 


Anticipated 

ichiewement 
Q  level 


Wean 


Significant 

difference 

at  mean 


^"^*2-  -,  7  ?  ,  r  2  4  44  1   '94  '  3*J0  . 

^"^'  '  H,  ,  2  ,  I  3  3  3iT  !  2'>1  3««  I 

^"^**  w  4   -    ,  (  4    1  ?7  4    154  S668   1 

Pott:::::::::::;:::;:::::::::::?:::;:::;:;:         5^1        "*f        '^  «        ^''*         «""" ' 

'^"'"J  w  5  2,  I  5  »  42  4  76!  93867   ( 

p^;.;::::;;::;;;:;::;;:;::::;:;!^:;;;::;::;         'si        '"'        ^'  *^        '"^         *'**'' 

^^"J'»  »  6  1,  6   1  50  5  958  .6434  ) 

p^^:::::::::::::::;;;:::;:;;::?:"::;;;;;:        ^m        '*>        ^'  ^ i*^^ ^1 

TABLE  2.-REA0ING  COIN  PREHENSION  TEST.  CAL  Fu»  «  A  ACHiE.tWENT  TEliT 

~~~~  AntiCipitnl  Significant 

KHievement  diflerence 

r,^,  Fmm  Grade  level  Mean  I Q  l«»el  H.  Mein  o»  mean 


Derived  L 


4  1? 
4  55 
6  51 
4   84 


Minimum 

jignificanl    Significant 
t  0.05    difference 


2  02     Yes 


2  04    Yej 


2  02     Yes 


Ym 


2  02    Yei. 


Darived  t. 


Minunum, 

lignificant    Significant 
t  0.05    difference 


Grade  2 
Pre 

W 

2.2) 
2.t) 

X2) 

a.9 1 

4.2  t 
4.9  i 

6.2  1 
6.*  f 

6.2  1 
6.9  i 

103  1 

1  10  1 
102   ] 
100  j 

2  4 
3.0 

3  1 

3  9 

4  3 
4  9 

--  s 
b.  1 

6.3 
i.9 

41 

47 

29 

30 

27 

29 

43 
45 

51 
51 

1   574 
3.002 

2.984 

3.620 

3.854 
4.916 

5.096 
5.900 

5.951 

'    2??7   1 
.  7016  1 

2598 
.1723 

8486  1 

1  036   1 

3297   ( 
.9486  ) 

.9009  1 
.7880  i 

9  65 
5.21 

3  99 

4  0? 
3.58 

2  02     Yes 

Pojt 

Grade  3: 

Pre                  

X- 

w 

2  04    Yes. 

P^st 

b/a.w  4. 

Pre  

Post 

!>».)»  5. 
Pre 

X. 

m 

X. 

w 

2.05    Yes. 
2.02    Yes. 

Post 

ij(iJe  6 
Pre 

X 

w 

2.02    Ye«. 

Port 

x._ 
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TABLE  3.-T0TAL  READING  CALIFORNIA  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST 
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Fona 


Grade  level 


MeanlQ 


Anticipated 

Khievement 

level 


Significant 

diflerence 

Meao  ot  mean 


Derived  t 


Minimum 

significant    Significant 
L0.05    differeiKe 


Grade  2: 

Pre   *-- 

Post X.. 

Grade  3; 

Pie "-- 

Pust..     -  X.. 

Grade  4: 

Pre      "- 

Post X.. 

Grade  5: 

Pie     "- 

Post X.. 

Grade  6: 

Pre  - - *- 

Post X.. 


2.2  1 
2.9  / 

3.2  \ 
3.9  / 

4.2  \ 
4.9/ 

5.2  1 
5.9  / 

6.2  1 
6.9/ 


103 
98 

100 
102 

100 


2.4 
3.0 

3.2 
3.8 

4.3 

4.9 

5,4 

6.0 

6.3 
6.9 


44 

44 


28 
31 


24 
29 


43 
44 


45 
41 


I  748 

2.879 


050 
692 

100 
051 

907 
900 


6.119 
6.725 


0.2782  \ 
.4771  / 

.8949  \ 
.7648  / 

.7035  \ 
.9153  / 

9045 

5001 
.7391 


.7954  1 


.5001  1 


8.70 
2.25 
3.88 
5.04 
3.62 


2.02  Yes. 

2.04  Yes. 

2.05  Yea. 
2.02  Yes. 
2.02  Yes. 


TABLE  4.-C0MPARISON  OF  PRE  AND  POST  READING  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST  RESULTS  FOR  GRADES  2-3-4-5-6 

Reading  vocabulary 


7.0 

cTo 
To 

£• 

€•  1.7 


6  0 


4.1 


IS 


3.2 


4.7 


5.8 


Pre  Port  Pre  Port  P™  „    ,  P<»' 

Grade  Grade  Grade 

2  3  ♦ 


Pre  Post  Pre  Post 

Gradi.  Grade 

i  6 


Reading  comprehension 


7.0 
6~0 

5.0 

4.0 
3.0 

£0 
1.0 


6.5 


5.9 


5.9 


3.0 


3.6 


1.5 


Pre  Put 

Grade 

Z 


P«  Port 

Grade 

3 


Pra  Port 

Grade 

4 


Pra  Port 

Grade 
5 


Pre  Post 

Grade 

6 


Total  reading 


7.0 
6.0 
5.0 
4.0 

3.0 
2.0 
1.0 


1.7 


Pre  Post 

Grade 

2 


Pre  Post 

Grade 

3 


Pre  Post 

Grade 

4 


Pre  Post 

Grade 

5 


Pre  Post 

Grade 

6 


This  chart  shows  the  gain  In  grade  level 
achievement  for  students  enrolled  in  the 
Remedial  Reading  Program.  Also,  It  shows 
the  percentage  of  students  below  expected 


grade  level  at  the  beginning  of  the  program 
In  comparison  with  the  percentage  that 
progressed  to  and  above  expected  grade  level 
performance. 


TABLE  ^  -  PERCENTAGE  CHART  INDICATING  GAIN  IN  GRADE  LEVEL  ACHIEVEMENT  AFTER  PARTICIPATING  IN  REMEDIAL  READING.  (ACTUAL  SCHOOL  MONTHS  BETWEEN  PRE-  AND  POST. 

TESTING  WAS  8  MONTHS) 


California  reading  test 


Grade  and  range  showing  gain  m  school 
months  and  grade  level  advancement 


Grade  2: 

2  yrs.  and  atwve.. 
1  yr  to  1  yr.  9  mos 

5  to  9  mos. 

Oto  4  mos 


Reading 
vocabulary 

Reading  com- 
preliension 

Total 
reading 

0 

26 
36 
26 
12 

0 

67 

31 

» 

21 

14 

7 

California  reading  tert 


Grade  and  range  showing  gain  in  sctiool 
months  and  grade  level  advancement 


Reading     Reading « 
vocabulary        prehensioa 


T«Ui 

MdiM 


Percentage  ol  grade  2  remedial  reading  group 
functioning  below  anticipated  grade  level 
ot  2.2  on  pretest 

Percentage  ol  grade  2  remedial  reading  group 
tunclionine  at  or  above  expected  grade 
level  of  2.8  on  posltest... 


90 
65 


99 

63 


12 

62 
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AOE  U\tL«CMItUMENT  AFTER  PARTICIPATING  |-,RIM[U.-.L  READING  (^':TU-M  iCHOOL  MONTHS  Bl  TA:  f.  PPf  ■  AND  POST 
TESTING  WAS  8  MONTHS)--Contirue<J 


CjMoinii  fsijioi  test 


motiirn  inj  jfide  iev«l  idvjnceinent 


R«Min|      R«j<5injcom- 
•  ocjbularr  prefi«"Siin 


GfS<«  3- 

?  »rs  joct  iDove, - 

1  >f    to  I  Yl    ?  BIOS.    .  •-- - 

^  ^^  9  fnos  ' 

l>  '.0  4  m''? 

Pe-ceniif*  ol  |f  i'3e  2  lemMn'  re»<iing  jroup 

lu'xrtior.rn  MO*  »r'«>t>i>4  J'lil*  'ev*! 

ol  J  2  on  pretes' 
PfCfntlw    0»    t'*"!*    '    '«''«^'»'    '«>'''^« 

jfoup  tuiKtiomnj  »'.  0'  iO'j.e  ei;/«t'*'l 

I'ldt  It. el  0'  -'  3  ^"  pcstleji . 
Gr 'd*  ♦ 

2  »:v  ind  iOovt.  .- .  ..,.,-.— 

1  ,r  to  1  yi  9iiw<  •• 

S  to  ?  mo5 
0  to  *  mos 
Percentile    o'    I'lffe    »    ftme>)i«l    reiJini 

jroup  lu«'ionin»  l>eio«  in'C'plted  |f»<l« 

level  ol  «  3  on  p'eie^' 
Per::enta(«  ot  pide  «  remed'Ji  '••dmi  J'Oup 

luicliorini   It   Of   »t>o.c   eoected   J'Jle 

level  ol  ♦  S  on  pos;t*5i 


« 
» 
u 

36 

0 
12 

» 

i> 

H 

fej 

34 

7 

60 
22 
U 

17 
2« 
32 

n 

)» 

51 

n 

«S 

lOlJ' 

rejiliiig 


0 

0 

v> 


S3 


4S 


70 


Grades 

?  yr?   »nj  ibo«e  .   . 

It'   to  1  yr  9  mos 

5  to  ?  mos     

0  to  4  mcs 
Petcentije  ol  j'»1f  S  'e-neslial  le'di"?  g'oup 

!ur<'K3"  ■■»  below  inticii>aif]  t'lJe  level 

ol  s  <:  on  ii'ftest 
PeccerUpe    ol    S'>'e    S    lemeilnl    reii^i"! 

gfoiiO  tunctioning  at  ot  ibo.e  eipecled 

glide  level  ol  S  8  on  posttest 

Grade  6 

t  ifs   ind  Ibo^e   

1  »r   to  1  »t  9  mo*... 

b  to  9  mos • 

fi  to  4  m-n 

Petcenlije    o'    giUe    6    leTiedui    teaJiig 

grouo  lunctwniog  *ieto*  inlicipi'ed  jrale 

level  ol  6  7  on  pielest 
Percentiee    ol    fd'le   5    remeJn'    rtilng 

gnup  lunctioni">  at  o'   «bo.e  e<p»<:ted 

glide  level  nl  6  9  on  iKistle^t 


Cslitornia 

reid.ng  lest 

in  in  schooJ 
vantemenl 

Reading 
vocabulary 

Reading  com- 
prehension 

Total 
leiding 

....   .  - 

29 
34 

25 
12 

37 
35 

23 

sz 

30 
1« 

60 


(7 


41 


67 


71 


VIRCTVI.\ 

Reading  oc^ifif 'i'"'-' 
The  educdUonally  deprived  child  enroUed 
Ui  TlUe  I  instruction  has  deflnitely  improved 
hU  educational  position  His  rat«  of  learn- 
lnj<  has  b«en  accelerated  trnd  he  U  cloalng 
the  gap  between  hlnaself  and  others  in  his 
flirade  This  conclu.sion  ls  re.»ched  as  a  result 
of  extensive  use  of  standardized  tests  and  an 
.analysis  of  all  data  submitted  to  Uie  state 
office  by  loc.*l  educational  agencies  About 
90  •  of  all  Local  Educational  Agencies  use 
stand-u-dlzed  testa  to  pre  and  post  test  pupils 
enrolled  in  Title  I  classes  The  same  puplU 
take  the  pre  and  post  tests  Pre-tests  are 
usually  given  In  September  and  post-tests  In 
April  or  May  The  LEA*  decide  which 
achievement   test   will   be  used 

The  results  of  standardized  tests  used 
during  the  summer  session  will  not  be  an- 
.Uyzed  until  a  later  date,  however  a  sub- 
st.^ntii!  number  of  test  results  for  the  regu- 
lar session  are  included  in  .\ppendu  C 

.\n  analysis  of  test  results  for  approxi- 
mately 8  000  Title  I  pupils  (grades  2-12 1 
taking  the  Calif.>rnia  Reading  and  Stanford 
Achievement  Te«t  indicates  that  the  pupils 
enrolled  in  remedul  reading  classes  have 
shown  considerable  progress  The  results  of 
these  tests  are  shown  below 

CMASGE  IS  PERCENTILE  RATING 


Percent  ot  jtudents  compared  nvitA  national 
norm 


LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES  SAY  THEY  *ERE  SUCCESS- 
FUL  10   THE   FOLLOWING   UTtNT 
|ln  percenll 


t 

V 
32 

29 

7 

28 
31 
39 

0 
32 
42 
26 

64 

b6 

4S 

S3 

43 

S3 

4.4 

Ail  tctivitiM 

Substantial 
success 

Some 
success 

little  01  no 
success 

59  2 

S5  3 

47  7 

37  9 
39  6 

47.7 

2  9 

b  1 
4  6 

1969. 

196«. 
1967. 


Much  subjective  data  are  available  to  sup- 
port the  success  of  the  program  both  In  the 
CL^jnltive  and  effective  domains  These  data 
will  tie  assembled  and  submitted  as  Evalu- 
ation Summary  Data  at  a  later  date  Hard 
data  regarding  the  summer  session  will  be 
submitted  as  summary  dat<i  a.-  ;>(X)n  ivs  proc- 
cs.*ed  and  iinaly/ed 

rui-oB.MXi 
A-adi-mir  programs  rangrd  in  o'di'r  of  magn:- 
tucif  o/   rharige  in   p'r-   and   post-acliiei  r- 
ment    tt'it  data 

A!  erage  tncria^e  in 
Reading  standard  score  means  — 

Top   5   projects 4  4 

Middle  5  projects - 2 

Bottom  5  projects - -1 

language  arts 

Top   3    projects    3 

Middle  3  projects 3 

Bottom  3  projects -3 


Mathematics: 

Top  5  projects — 

Middle  5  projecu — 1-8 

Bottom  5  projects —3   I 

Program  effectiveness  related  to  cost 
The  evidence  presented  by  ranking  projects 
according  to  academic  achievements  Indi- 
cates that  a  PPE  of  more  than  $300  cor- 
relates with  successful  programs  In  reading 
language  arts,  and  methematlcs. 

A  Comparison  of  Dropout  Rates  of  Title  I 
and  Non-Title  I  High  Schools  (X-XII)  In 
Selected   Districts  and   State   rates   (X-XII): 


Title  I    Nonlitle  I 


State 


1965  10  1966... 
■  96«to  1969... 


12  1 
11  6 


6.1 
6  4 


7.4 
S.3 


WYOMING 

Educational  achievement 
Objective  Data;  Standardized  Achieve- 
ment Test  results  comparing  the  achieve- 
ment of  Title  I  students  to  that  of  all  pupils 
of  the  same  grade  level  are  not  available  In 
Wyoming  The  following  Information  per- 
tains to  participating  Title  I  puplU; 

Graphs  1.  3  and  3  Indicate  mean  score  gain 
over  pre  and  post  results  during  a  period  of 
U  months,  using  national  norms  and  grade 
equivalent  scores  from  Standardized  Achieve- 
ment Tests 


Graph  1    Stanlora  Knie<ement  test 
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Giaph  2    Iowa  test  ol  basic  skills 
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2.0 

1.9 

1.8 

1.7 

1.6 

1.5 
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Gam  in 
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68 
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1.0 
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pupils               pupils 
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,b 
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AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XLIV 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  ) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Price)  is  recogiilzed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  introduced  today  a  resolution 
which  would  add  certain  provisions  to 
House  rule  XLIV,  the  financial  disclosure 
rule  of  the  House.  The  pr(^x)sed  addi- 
tions have  the  support  of  the  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman. 

At  the  same  time,  the  committee  is 
publishing  an  advisory  opinion  estab- 
lishing guidelines  on  the  responsibilities 
and  obligations  of  a  Member  and  his  em- 
ployees in  communicating  with  depart- 
ments and  agencies  in  the  executive 
branch  on  constituent  matters.  The  <H>in- 
ion  issued  under  authority  contained  in 
the  House  rules  requires  no  House  action; 
the  resolution  does  require  House  ap- 
proval, of  course. 

Most  Members  will  recall  that  when 
our  committee  presented  its  recommen- 
dations for  the  present  Code  of  Official 
Conduct  and  the  related  requirement  for 
disclosure  of  certain  financial  Interests, 
we  emphasized  that  both  probably  would 
be  subject  to  revision  with  the  test  of 
time. 

We  have  had  only  a  single  year's  ex- 
perience in  the  operation  of  the  flnancial 
disclosure  rule,  but  that  experience  has 
convinced  the  committee  that  the 
changes  recommended  will  make  that 
rule  more  effective  in  treating  potential 
conflicts  of  interest.  It  is  conceivable  that 
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further  experience  may  demonstrate  the 
need  for  additional  revision. 

In  brief,  the  resolution  which  I  offer 
would  require:  First,  disclosure  of  the 
sources  of  honoraria  of  $300  or  more  and 
second  the  listing  of  each  creditor  to 
whom  the  person  reporting  was  Indebted, 
without  the  pledge  of  specific  seciuity, 
for  $10,000  or  more  for  90  days  or  longer 
In  the  preceding  calendar  year.  These 
provisions  would  apply  only  to  calendar 
years  beginning  on  or  after  January  1, 
1971. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  distinct 
theories  on  financial  disclosure.  One  is 
that  the  public  has  a  right  to  know  every 
trivial  detail  of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  per- 
sons in  public  office.  "Hie  other  holds  that 
oijy  those  personal  financial  involve- 
ments of  a  public  official  that  might  ap- 
pear to  make  his  judgments  less  than 
objective  are  proper  subjects  for  disclos- 
ui«.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  committee  is  firmly 
o(»nmltted  to  this  second  concept  and 
has  framed  Its  entire  approach  to  its 
task  on  this  principle.  The  resolution  I 
offer  likewise  conforms  to  this  view. 

Mr.  l^3eEJcer,  I  Include  the  texts  of  the 
resolution  and  advisory  opinion  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricoiu> : 

Resolved,  That  (a)  paragraph  3  of  part  A 
of  Rule  XLIV  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representativee  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  Honorarlvims  from  a  single  source  ag- 
gregating $300  or  more.". 

(b)  Part  A  of  such  Rule  XLIV  is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  after 
paragraph  3  the  foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"4.  List  each  creditor  to  whom  the  person 
reporting  was   indebted   for   a  period  of  90 


consecutive  days  or  more  during  the  preced- 
ing calendar  year  in  an  aggregate  amount  in 
excess  of  $10,000,  excluding  any  indebtedness 
specifically  sectired  by  the  pledge  of  assets  of 
the  person  reporting  of  appropriate  value.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Paragraph  3  of  part  B  of  stich 
Rule  XLIV  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  such  paragraph  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "and  the  amount  of  indebtedness 
owed  to  each  creditor  listed  under  paragrs^ph 
4  of  part  A.". 

(b)  The  second  paragraph  following  para- 
graph 2  of  such  part  B  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "shall  file  a  report  so  stating"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall  file  a  report, 
under  part  A  only  of  this  rule,  so  stating". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  the  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  resolution  shall  ap- 
ply only  with  respect  to  calendar  years  be- 
ginning on  and  after  January  1,  1971. 

CoMMrrxEE  ON  Standards  of  OmciAL  Con- 
duct, House  of  Representatives 
Advisory   Opinion   No.   1 — On  the  Role  or 
A  Member  of  the  House  or  Repeesenta- 
TivES  IN   Communicating  with  Executive 
AND  Independent  Federal  Agencies 

reason  for  issuance 
A  number  of  requests  have  come  to  the 
Committee  for  Its  advice  in  connection  with 
actions  a  Member  of  Congress  may  properly 
take  in  discharging  his  representative  func- 
tion with  respect  to  communications  on  con- 
stituent matters.  This  advisory  opinion  is 
written  to  provide  some  guidelines  in  his 
area  in  the  hope  they  will  be  of  assistance 
to  Members. 

BACKGROUND 

The  first  Article  In  our  BUI  of  Rights  pro- 
vides that  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  . 
abridging  the  .  .  .  right  of  the  people  . 
to  i>etltlon  the  CJovernment  for  a  redress 
of  grievances."  The  exercise  of  this  Right 
involves  not  only  petition  by  groups  of  citi- 
zens with  common  objectives,  but  increas- 
ingly by  individuals  with  problems  or  com- 
plaints involving  their  personal  relationships 
with  the  Pederal  Government.  As  the  popu- 
lation has  grown  and  as  the  Government  has 
enlarged  in  scope  and  complexity,  an  In- 
creasing number  of  citizens  find  it  mcM-e  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  redress  by  direct  communi- 
cation with  administrative  agencies.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  individual  turns  increasingly  to 
his  most  proximate  connection  with  his 
Government,  his  representative  in  the  Con- 
gress, as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  con- 
gressional offices  devote  more  time  to  con- 
stituent requests  than  to  any  other  single 
duty. 

The  reasons  individuals  sometimes  fail  to 
find  satisfaction  from  their  petitions  are 
varied.  At  the  extremes,  some  grievances  are 
simply  Imaginary  rather  than  real,  and  some 
with  merit  are  denied  for  lack  of  thwough 
administrative  consideration. 

Sheer  numbers  impose  requirements  to 
standardize  responses.  Even  if  mechanical 
systems  function  properly  and  timely,  the 
stereotyped  responses  they  produce  suggest 
indifference.  At  best,  responses  to  grievances 
m  form  letters  or  by  other  automated  means 
leave  much  to  be  desired. 

Another  factor  which  may  lead  to  peti- 
tioner dissatUfactlon  is  the  occasional  failure 
of  legislative  language,  or  the  administrative 
interpretation  of  it,  to  cover  adequately  all 
the  merits  the  legislation  intended,  ^jeclflc 
cases  arising  under  these  conditions  test  the 
legislation  and  provide  a  valuable  oversight 
disclosure  to  the  Congress. 

Further,  because  of  the  complexity  of  our 
vast  federal  structure,  often  a  citizen  simply 
does  not  know  the  appropriate  office  to 
petition. 

For  these,  or  similar  reasons,  it  is  logical 
and  proper  that  the  petitioner  seek  the  as- 
sistance of  his  Congressman  for  an  early 
and  equitable  resolution  of  his  problem. 
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<TATION« 

TW»  Oofnmlt«*«  ts  of  the  opinion  Uiut  » 
Mombw  of  Um  Houm  of  Repr«s«nUUv»». 
eltber  on  ht*  own  InltUUv*  or  at  the  roqueet 
of  a  petltlonar  ni»y  properly  oommunlcata 
wtth  an  Kxecutive  or  Independent  Agency  o'a 
Any  matter  to- 

Request  Information  or  a  suitiia  report; 

Urge  prompt  consideration; 

Arrani^   for   mteniews   or   appointments. 

Express  Judgment: 

C.iU  fi»r  recoasider.itiLU  of  ,in  administra- 
tive response  which  he  believes  la  not  sup- 
ported by  esubllshed  law,  Federal  RegoiU- 
tlon  or  legislative  Intent; 

Perform  any  other  service  of  a  similar  n»- 
lire  In  this  area  compaubie  with  the  criteria 
hereln;«fter  expressed  in  tliU  Advisory 
Opinion. 

PBINCIPLFS  TO   BE    ODSKRVED 

The  overal!  public  Interest  naturaliv  is 
pnai-iry  to  any  mdlvldu.vi  mafwer  and  ahJiild 
be  so  cooildered.  There  *re  also  other  self- 
evident  .standards  of  official  condtict  which 
Members  should  uphold  with  regard  to  these 
communlcatiana  The  Committee  believes  the 
following  to  be  basic- 

1  A  Members  responsibility  In  this  area 
Is  to  all  his  constltuenta  equally  and  should 
be  pursued  WTih  diligence  irrespective  of  p>o- 
luical  or  other  considerations. 

a.  Direct  or  Implied  suggesUon  of  either 
favoritism  or  reprisal  In  advance  of.  or  sub- 
sequent to,  action  taken  by  the  agency  con- 
tacted is  unwarranted  arjuse  of  the  repre- 
sentative role. 

3  A  Member  should  make  every  effort  to 
assure  th.it  represent-atlons  m.ide  in  his  name 
by  a:iy  -t,aiT  employee  conlorm  to  his  Instruc- 
tion. 

CLCAB   LlMrXATIONS 

Attenuoii  IS  ln\lte<l  to  United  Stales  Cude, 
Tuie  18.  Sec  203ia»  which  states  m  part 
•Whoever  .  .  directly  or  indirectly  receives 
or  agrees  to  receive,  or  asks,  demands,  solicits. 
or  seeks,  any  compensation  for  any  services 
rendered  or  to  be  rendered  either  by  hmiaeif 
or  another — 

( 1 )  at  a  tune  when  he  Is  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress .      :  or 

(2|  at  a  tune  when  he  is  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  In  the  .  .  .  legis- 
lative .  .  branch  of  the  government  .  . 
in  reUtion  to  any  proceedings,  application, 
request  for  a  rviUng  or  other  determination, 
contract,  claim,  conur  versy,  charge,  accusa- 
tion, arrest,  or  other  particular  matter  in 
which  the  United  Stales  U  a  party  or  has  a 
direct  and  substantial  interest,  before  any 
depaxtment.  agency,  court-martial,  officer,  or 
any  cUil.  military,  or  naval  oommlsilon  .  .  . 

Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  HO.OOO  or 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  two  years,  or 
both,  and  shall  be  lucapuble  of  holding  any 
office  of  honor.  truAt.  or  profit  under  the 
United  States." 

The  Committee  emphasizes  that  It  Is  not 
herein  Interpreting  this  statute  but  notes 
that  the  Uw  does  refer  to  an]/  compensation, 
directly  or  indireitly,  tor  teriicei  by  himself 
or  another.  In  this  connection,  the  Commit- 
tee suggests  the  need  for  caution  to  prevent 
the  accrual  to  a  Member  of  any  compensa- 
tion for  any  such  services  which  may  be  per- 
formed by  a  law  firm  In  which  the  Member 
retains  a  residual  Interest. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  above  statute 
applies  to  officers  and  employees  of  the 
House  of  Representauves  as  well  as  to 
Members. 


THE  SPECL\L  IMPACT  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Stexcmi  la 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  8TEIOER  of  Wlaconsln.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Department  of  Labor  has 


been  under  attack  from  a  number  of 
quarters  recently  for  Its  administration 
of  the  special  impact  program.  I  think 
now  1.S  the  time  to  set  the  record  straight 
as  to  the  Departments  past  and  present 
role  and — more  importantl.v — to  a.s.se.'NS 
obiectively  what  steps  arc  being  taken  to 
remedy  the  situation 

The  special  impact  p!ot::am,  set  up 
under  title  1-D  of  the  1967  amendments 
to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  was 
desicned  to  ha\e  an  appreciable  impact 
on  tJie  lives  of  the  poor  m  target  poverty 
area.s.  The  primary  purpose  of  most  man- 
power pro^'rams  is  training  and  place- 
ment The  special  impact  pioyram,  how- 
ever, .souslit  to  chart  a  new  course  by 
fostering  business  development  and  ex- 
pansion m  poverty  areas  which  would 
be  larye  enough  to  significantly  affect 
disadvantaged  residents.  Businesses 
which  agreed  to  locate  new  establish- 
ments in  or  near  poverty  areas  were  al- 
lowed financial  and  other  incentives 
under  tlie  title.  Twenty-two  projects  in- 
volving private  employers  with  sizable 
potential  employment  opportunities  were 
lunded  by  the  Department  in  1968  and 
early  January  1969. 

All  of  these  contracts  were  signed  be- 
fore the  Nixon  administration  took  over. 
Under  the  contracts,  the  Department 
of  Labor  required  that  a  specified  num- 
t>er  of  hard-core  disadvantaged  from  a 
particular  commimity  be  permanently 
employed  by  the  participating  companies 
within  the  contract  period  of  24  months. 
Unfortunately,  few  of  tlie  companies  at 
tills  juncture  have  been  able  to  meet  their 
contractual  obligations.  The  22  firms  tak- 
ing part  in  the  program  were  to  hire  a 
total  of  6.720  from  the  hard-core  disad- 
vantaged at  a  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  approximately  $16.8  million. 
As  of  September  30.  1969.  only  1.010 
new  hires  were  on  board,  and  about 
three-quarters  of  this  total  were  concen- 
trated in  only  four  companies  Approxi- 
mately $11.6  million,  however,  had  al- 
ready been  paid  out  to  the  contracting 
firms.  The  contractors,  then,  had  re- 
ceived about  68  percent  of  the  total 
money  obligated  to  the  program  but  had 
only  hired  some  15  percent  of  the  total 
hires  they  are  committed  to  make  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  contract. 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  which 
contributed  to  the  slow  progress  of  the 
program  in  achieving  Its  aims.  First,  the 
level  of  funding  Indirectly  limited  the 
number  of  companies  able  to  participate, 
and  thus  reduced  the  number  of  new 
employment  opportunities  which  could 
be  generated.  Second,  most  of  the  com- 
panies have  iMt  been  able  to  meet  their 
contractual  obligations.  Third,  some 
firms  In  the  Los  Angeles  area  either  were 
permitted  initially  to  locate  at  plant- 
sites  not  fully  accessible  by  transporta- 
tion to  the  target  area  or  have  been  un- 
able to  resolve  disputes  on  possession  and 
use  of  sites  already  contracted  for. 

Fourth,  the  participating  companies 
themselves  were  not  really  In  an  opti- 
mum position  to  carry  out  their  con- 
tracts Most  were  new  or  small  firms — 
marginal  firms — trying  both  to  develop 
new  businesses  and  to  hire  hard-core 
unemployed.  The  general  Inexperience 
of  these  firms  In  handling  the  disadvan- 


taged and  the  highly  competitive  nature 
of  tlie  market  for  their  particular  prod- 
ucUs  further  complicated  an  already  dif- 
ficult task.  Finally,  the  Job  opportunities 
were  not  always  attractive  to  the  dis- 
advantaged. Many  were  jobs  which  re- 
quired only  minimal  skills,  thus  holding 
luUe  promise  of  acting  as  stepping  stones 
to  jobs  requiring  a  higher  degree  of 
skill. 

The  administration  of  the  special  im- 
pact program  aLso  was  faulty  in  many 
resi^ecUt.  particularly  in  the  early  stages, 
and  this  further  weakened  the  prospect? 
for  success.  The  administrative  staff  as- 
signed by  the  Johnson  administration  to 
run  the  program  was  inadequate  In  size, 
con.slsting  of  one  full-time  project  ofHcer 
a.ssisted  by  several  others  on  a  part-time 
basis.  Moreover,  both  the  original  design 
of  the  contracts  and  the  procedures  for 
negotiating  them  were  weak.  For  ex- 
ample, few  precontract  checks  were 
made  on  the  suitability  of  the  companies 
and  sites  involved,  and  the  early  con- 
tracts lacked  termination  for  default 
claiu^es  Furthermore,  the  companies  in- 
volved did  not  receive  adequate  techni- 
cal assistance,  despite  the  fact  that  a 
firm  had  been  awarded  a  technical  as- 
sisuncc  contract  to  fulfill  that  very  pur- 
po.se.  Finally,  a  distinct  lack  of  program 
monitoring  by  the  project  officer  was 
evident. 

When  the  new  administration  took 
over  in  January  1969.  It  therefore  faced 
a  number  of  taxing  problems.  No  new- 
contracts  were  signed  after  President 
Nixon  took  ofBce.  but  he  and  his  new- 
team  had  to  look  for  ways  to  remedy  the 
defects  of  the  contracts  already-  signed 
by  the  previous  administration. 

A  significant  and  positive  step  to- 
ward improving  the  program  was  taken 
on  July  1,  1969.  when  the  administra- 
tive responsibility  for  special  Impact 
program  contracts  was  transferred  from 
the  national  office  to  regional  manpower 
administrators  In  the  four  cities — admin- 
istrators already  responsible  for  other 
Department  of  Labor  projects  In  these 
areas.  I  think  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  Department  Itself  recognized  the 
Inherent  weaknesses  of  the  previous  set- 
up and  moved  to  correct  them  long  be- 
fore a  public  hue  and  cry  arose. 

Local  project  monitors,  who  have  an 
appreciation  of  the  community  involved 
and  who  are  able  to  coordinate  special 
Impact  projects  with  other  manpower 
programs,  now-  work  closely  with  the  con- 
tractors. The  Department  thus  has  had 
a  closer  check  on  the  contract  perform- 
ance of  each  of  the  participating  com- 
panies. The  monitors  have  also  made 
needed  technical  assistance  available  to 
the  companies  to  help  them  to  perform 
more  effectively. 

On  that  same  date — July  1,  1969 — the 
Department  of  Labor  also  ended  Its  au- 
thority to  enter  Into  special  Impact  pro- 
gram contracts,  and  all  funds  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. Initially,  title  1-D  funds  had  been 
split  between  OEO  and  the  Labor  De- 
partment, wtth  OEO-funded  programs 
aimed  at  community  development. 

Because  the  Department  Is  com- 
mitted—as It  clearly  should  be— to  full 
and  complete  performance  from  all  par- 
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tlclpatlng  companies,  It  has  stated  it  will 
enforce  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
contracts.  The  Department  has  notified 
:he  companies  that  It  expects  full  and 
:'omplete  performance  of  all  contractual 
obligations. 

The  contracts  signed  in  early  Janu- 
ii-y  1969  do  contain  a  termination  for 
default  clause,  which  will  permit  the 
regional  manpower  administrators  to  end 
the  contractual  relations  between  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  an  individual 
contractor  In  the  event  of  unsatisfactory 
performance.  The  Department  has  sd- 
ready  terminated  the  contract  of  one 
company  for  default,  Tintair  of  New 
York,  and  Monarch  Electric  of  Los 
Angeles  is  shortly  to  suffer  the  same  fate. 
The  contract  held  by  Cherry  Valley  of 
New  York  Is  to  be  terminated  by  mutual 
agreement,  but  the  good  faith  of  that 
company  was  demonstrated  by  Its  return 
to  the  Department  of  a  check  for  $50,000. 

Prime  reliance  for  enforcement,  how- 
ever, is  being  placed  on  the  liquidated 
damages  provision,  which  all  of  the  con- 
tracts contain  and  which  comes  Into 
force  when  the  contract  expires.  Under 
this  provision,  the  Government  will  have 
returned  to  it  a  specified  simi  of  money 
for  every  employment  opportimity  not 
filled  by  a  permanent  employee. 

In  some  cases,  a  solution  may  be  found 
short  of  such  drastic  steps.  One  pos- 
sibility Is  renegotiation  of  s<Mne  of  the 
contracts.  The  Department  recognizes 
that  the  performance  level  required  of 
certain  companies  was  tmreallstic,  and 
renegotiation  may  be  an  answer  for  those 
contractors  who  are  making  a  genuine 
effort  to  meet  their  deadlines. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  a  private 
brokerage  firm  collected  significant  com- 
missions amounting  to  approximately 
$338,000  for  negotiating  12  of  the  22  con- 
tracts. Despite  the  fact  that  the  firm 
earned  such  a  large  fee,  it  was  not  re- 
quired to  file  statements  with  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  either  on  contingent 
fees  or  on  its  receipt  of  commissions  from 
the  companies.  The  extent  of  the  serv- 
ices actually  rendered  by  the  firm, 
Dempsey-Tegler  of  Los  Angeles,  Is  In 
question,  and  It  Is  therefore  particularly 
important  to  examine  the  whole  issue  of 
private  companies  asking  fat  fees  for 
acting  as  a  go-between  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  have  sent  a  letter  to  Secretary  Shultz 
asking  for  a  complete  review  of  the  role 
which  Dempsey-Tegler  played.  In  par- 
ticular, I  have  asked  the  Secretary  to  In- 
vestigate whether  payment  of  fees  to  the 
firm  was  legal  imder  the  provisions  gov- 
erning the  special  impact  program  and 
whether  the  Department  of  Labor  is  con- 
sidering legislation  which  would  prevent 
abuses  of  this  sort  from  recurring.  I  have 
sent  also  a  letter  to  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  asking  for  an  investigation  of 
the  legality  of  the  contingent  fees  paid 
to  Dempsey-Tegler. 

I  think  what  should  be  stressed  at  this 
point  are  the  positive  steps  taken  under 
the  Nixon  administration  to  correct  the 
fiaws.  The  effort  of  the  Department  to 
insure  compliance  with  contract  goals  Is 
proper,  even  If  somewhat  harsh  penalties 
must  eventually  come  Into  play.  It  Is 
clear,  however,  that  the  Department's 
efforts  also  are  directed  at  helping  the 


companies  in  every  way  possible  to  meet 
the  specified  targets.  Certainly  the  moni- 
toring of  the  regional  manpower  admin- 
istrators Is  directed  at  this  positive  end. 
Moreover,  the  Department's  willingness 
to  consider  renegotiation  in  selected 
cases  is  another  example  of  the  flexible 
stance  it  is  taking. 

Above  all,  the  Department  continues  to 
be  concerned  with  the  communities  in- 
volved and  with  the  disadvantaged  in- 
dividuals, who  have  been  given  a  chance 
to  work  through  this  program.  Should 
enforcement  of  any  of  the  penalty  clauses 
result  in  job  losses  for  those  hired,  the 
Department  plans  to  give  first  priority 
to  placing  them  in  other  positions. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  area,  where  10  of 
the  22  companies  are  located,  two  major 
actions  to  intensify  job  training  and 
placement  efforts  for  the  unemployed 
and  imderemployed  have  been  an- 
nounced. One  is  a  new  contract  of  ap- 
proximately $5  million  with  the  eco- 
nomic and  youth  opportimlties  employ- 
ment program.  The  other  earmarks  $10 
million  for  the  JOBS — job  opportimlties 
in  the  business  sector — program.  The 
money  set  aside  for  JOBS  should  help 
Immeasurably  In  offsetting  the  substand- 
ard performance  of  the  special  Impact 
program  In  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

In  simi,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Manpower 
Administration  is  moving  with  firmness 
to  correct  the  obvious  defects  of  the  pro- 
gram but  with  full  recognition  of  the 
human  element.  The  Department  of  La- 
bor is  to  be  c<Mimiended  for  its  diligent 
efforts  to  correct  the  mistakes  of  the  past 
and  to  Improve  the  special  impact  pro- 
gram's prospects  for  success. 


and  admiration  for  his  long  and  dedicated 
service  as  a  humanitarian,  missionary, 
church  leader  and  president  of  the  church, 
the  House  of  Representatives  hereby  ex- 
presses Its  sincere  sympathy  and  sorrow  at 
his  passing  to  his  beloved  wife  and  family 
and  to  those  people  around  the  world  lor 
whom  he  was  a  great   spiritual  leader. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  President  McKay, 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  family  and  to  church  headquar- 
ters in  Salt  Lake  City. 


DAVID  O.  McKAY 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  (Mr.  Burton)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
David  O.  McKay,  the  late  president  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints,  was  the  friend  of  Presidents 
and  statesmen — and  champion  of  the 
most  common  man.  He  was  beloved  by 
those  of  his  faith,  and  admired  and  re- 
spected by  those  who  were  not.  He  had 
the  himiillty  of  Job,  but  the  will  and 
strength  of  Moses.  His  physical  appear- 
ance was  both  commanding  and  hand- 
some— ^yet  no  one  felt  uneasy  in  his 
presence. 

Christendom  has  lost  one  of  its  great- 
est splrlttial  leaders.  Utah  parts  with 
one  of  her  great  and  beloved  sons.  The 
Nation  suffers  at  the  loss  of  a  true  and 
noble  patriot. 

My  family  Joins  me  in  extending  to 
Sister  McKay  and  members  of  a  dis- 
tingtilshed  family,  our  own  profoimd 
sense  of  loss  and  sorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the  following 
resolution,  for  myself,  Mr.  Del  Clawson, 
Mr.  Hanna,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Lloyd,  Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr.  Udall: 
H.  Res.  795 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  learned  with  great  sorrow  and  re- 
gret of  the  death  of  David  O.  McKay,  late 
president  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
lAtter-day  Saints, 

Resolved.  That  as  a  token  of  its  respect 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1968,  3,885,000  Americans  traveled  to 
overseas  coimtries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1967,  the  United  States 
produced  1,789,000  short  tons  of  cotton; 
this  is  15.8  percent  of  the  world  total. 


FEDERAL  EXECUTIVE  MANAGE- 
MENT AND  THE  SUPERGRADE 
SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  major  innovative  approaches  taken 
by  the  Federal  Executive  Management 
Act,  H.R.  14679,  to  improve  the  effective- 
ness and  efficiency  of  Federal  adminis- 
trative and  program  management  is  that 
bill's  provision  for  the  placement  of  the 
supergrade  executive  assignment  system 
in  the  proposed  Office  of  Executive  Man- 
agement. 

Federal  management  study  commis- 
sions and  committees,  as  well  as  experts 
in  the  area  of  public  administration, 
have  recommended  that  the  administra- 
tion of  the  supergrade  program  be  placed 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
Their  reccmmendation  has  been  based 
upon  the  principle  that  these  positions 
and  their  incimibents  are  vitally  and 
necessarily  involved  in  the  formulation, 
as  well  as  the  execution,  of  Presidential 
policies  and  programs.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  personnel  program  for  these 
positions  and  their  incumbents  should, 
therefore,  be  located  at  an  organizational 
level  in  the  executive  branch  which 
would  assure  that  assignment  of  such 
positions  to  FederaJ  agencies  and  pro- 
grams would  directly  reflect  the  pri- 
orities established  by  the  President  and 
the  Congress  rather  than  the  career  as- 
pirations and  collective  needs  of  the  civil 
service  biu-eaucracy.  Unfortunately, 
their  recommendation  has  never  borne 
fruit  because  of,  first,  career  civil  service 
resistance,  and  second,  the  absence  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  of 
an  effective  Federal  manpower  and  or- 
ganizational analysis  function. 

Past  civil  service  resistance  has  been 
valid  to  the  extent  past  recommendations 
would  have  made  the  administration  of 
the  supergrade  program  a  responsibility 
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of  tlie  WWte  House  raUier  than  Uie  re- 
{.ponsibUlty  of  an  independent  Office  of 
Executive  Management.  The  very  nature 
of  such  an  orKanizational  arrangement 
would  have  overemphasized  partisan  po- 
hticaJ  considerations  to  the  detriment  of 
adherence  to  merit  principles  and  quali- 
fications standards  for  the  selection  and 
training  of  persons  for  supergrade  posi- 
tions 

The    Federal    Exccutise    Management 
Act.  recently  introduced  by  Mr  B.^vn  and 
myself,  would  as>ure  contmucl  .<;elec'ion 
of    supererade    personnel    ba.^ed    upon 
merit  The  act  would  also  provide,  for  the 
fir.-^t  time   the  proper  organi/ational  and 
functional  setting— the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President— for  the  supergrade  ex- 
ecutive assignment  program  Federal  su- 
pergrade  employees   would   continue   to 
enjoy  their  present  rights  and  privileges 
with    regard    to    compei^saiion.    leave, 
health     and    life     msurance.     training 
awards,  grievances  and  appeals,  and  so 
forth.  The  only  change  the  Federal  Ex- 
ecuuve  Management  Act  would  make  in 
the  admiiiLstration  of  the  supergrade  ex- 
ecut.ve   assignment   program   would   in- 
volve placing  the  program  in  an  orga- 
nizational settiiis:  which  would  be  more 
conducive    to    assuring    the    as.i-..gnment 
of  these  scarce  and  critical  posiuons.  and 
their  highly  skilled  incumbents,  to  tho.-^e 
program  areas  and  policy   activities  of 
greatest  Presidential  need  and  priority 
Application  of  the  most  basic  principles 
for  effective  management  and  admini- 
stration of  Government  dictate  the  place- 
ment of  the  supergrade  executive  assign- 
ment system  In  the  proposed  Office  of 
Executive  Management  because  of  that 
OfBces  responsibility  for  revlewmg  and 
evaluating    the    Federal    Government's 
overall  manpower  and  organization  pro- 
grams,   policies,   and   requirements. 

Though  the  present  supergrade  pro- 
gram Is  monitored  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,   with   assistance   from   the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  neither  has  had, 
nor  now  have,  sufBclent  Information,  re- 
sources, or  procedural  processes  neces- 
sary to  maintain  an  awareness  of  In- 
dividual agency  internal  policy,  program 
or  organizational  changes  These  changes 
not   only   affect   the   actual   number  of 
supergrade  positions  required  by  Individ- 
ual agencies — which  could  decrease  as 
well  a«  Increase— but  they  also  influence 
grade  level  reqmrements  and  Job  rela- 
tionships of  agency  supergrade  positions. 
Too  often  In  the  past,  the  Bureau  and 
the  Cotniniasion  have  been  totally  de- 
pendent upon  individual  agencies  for  or- 
ganizational and  Job  responsibility  in- 
formation   simply    because    they    have 
lacked  adequate,  reliable,  and  Independ- 
ent sources  of  information  to  evaluate  the 
validity  of  agency  position  descriptions 
and  justification  statements. 

Among  Federal  agency  position  classi- 
fiers and  employment  specialists,  the  im- 
portance of  makmg  a  convincing  case  to 
the  ClvU  Service  Commission  as  to  the 
theoretical  Importance  of  a  particular  Job 
and  Its  Imagined  value  to  the  agency  pro- 
gram, without  regard  to  actual  classifica- 
tion merit  or  an  established  need  for  the 
position,  has  led  to  labeling  supergrade 
position  description  and  Justification 
statement  writing  as  "science  fiction 
writing." 


Besides  the  deception  so  common  m 
Uie   writing   of  supergrade  position   de- 
sci  ipUons  and  jusUflcations.  frequent  sit- 
uaUous  have  arLsen  where  agency  func- 
tions have  been  aboU.shed  or  substantially 
changed    th!ou»;h    internal    reor,;aniza- 
tions  or   realitiements  of   policies,    pro- 
uram.-;    and  or    ofIict>     However.    suptT- 
5rade    positions    a.s^igned    to    abolislied 
function-s   have   continued    to   be   desig- 
nated,   encumbfred.    and    often    refUled 
against  abou.-;lud  functions  for  long  pe- 
rio'ls  of  fime  u  iih  the  incumbent  bcmg 
assigned  to  other  duties  of  an  indeter- 
minable grade   level  oi    of  an  undeter- 
muicd  priority   In  ca^es  svhere  reorgani- 
zations or  realmementJs  did  not  result  in 
thf  abolishment  of  positions  but  did  sub- 
stantially alter  them  in  a  manner  con- 
sidered by  the  agency  as  adverse  to  tlie 
grade  level  of  the  position,  it  has  been  a 
common    practice    among    agencies    to 
neglect   to   report  such   changes   to   the 
Civil   Service   Commission.   These   prac- 
tices are  justified  internally  by  the  agen- 
cies on  the  basis  of  retaining  these  'sur- 
plus     posiUons    and    grade    allocations 
aganisl  some  future  need 

Although  the  Cull  Service  Conunu.- 
.sion  has  established  a  reporting  system 
for  keejiing  abreast  of  positions  which  are 
vacated,  neither  the  Commission  nor  tlie 
Bureau  has  adequate  resources  or  pro- 
cedural processes  to  maintain  an  aware- 
ness of  internally  controlled  changes  in 
agency  operations  which  have  an  adverse 
impact  upon  an  agency  s  supergrade  po- 
sitions Consequently,  the  congressional 
dictum  that  supergrade  pasitions  should 
be  assigned  on  the  basis  of  PresidenUal 
program  needs  and  priorities  has  fre- 
quently been  frustrated  by,  and  sacri- 
ficed to.  individual  executive  agency  de- 
ception and  greed 

By  specific  design,  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive Management  Act  provides  the  re- 
sources and  processes  which  will  enable 
the  proposed  Office  of  Executive  Man- 
agement to  maintain  not  only  a  con- 
tinuing awareness  of  Federal  agency 
Internally  controlled  organizational 
changes,  but  also  an  alertness  to  their 
overall  manix)wer  needs — and  to  feed 
this  Information  to  that  segment  of  the 
Office  which  would  administer  the  super- 
grade  executive  assignment  system. 

The  Congress  recently  authorized  222 
additional  supergrade  positions  for  exe- 
cutive branch  agencies,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  and  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress During  the  past  year,  an  addi- 
tlorml  100  nonquota  positions  were 
created  by  the  individual  agencies  and 
the  Civ  a  Service  Commission.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Washington  Posts  Federal 
Diary  ■  column  of  January  7.  1970.  the 
Federal  supergrade  and  equivalent  posi- 
tion count  now  exceeds  9,800  positions — 
an  increase  of  500  supergrade  positions 
over  the  Commissions'  supergrade  count 
of  February  16,  1968. 

The  House  Post  Offle  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  In  lU  report  accompanying 
the  new  supergrade  authorization  bill, 
noted  "an  alarming  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  nonquoU  or  unlimited  numt)ers  of 
supergrades  for  professional  engineering, 
research  and  development  positions,  and 
for  positions  In  the  physical  and  natural 
sciences  and  medicine'  In  fact,  nearly 
1.900  of  these  positions  have  been  allo- 


cated diumg  the  7-year  period  since  tlie 
elimination  of  numerical  and  grade-level 
Imiiutions  on  such  positions. 

Wlule  there  may  be  questions  as  to  the 
validity  of  classifying  1.900  Federal  posi- 
tions in  this  nonquota  category,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  tliese  are  not  1,900 
new  positions.  Rather,   the  majority  of 
these    positions    were    converted    from 
positions  pu'viously  classified  under  the 
linulcd-quota   category    When    the   au- 
thorization for  an  unlimited  number  of 
nonquota  posilions  was  enacted  in  1962, 
there  was  a  great  rush  by  the  agencies  to 
convert    many    quota    positions    to    the 
nonquota  category  m  order  to  free  the 
scarce  quota  posilions  for  nonengineer- 
mg  and  nonscientiflc  programs  and  for 
adn.inistrative    manaf.ement    personnel. 
Willie  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
conversions  were  legitimate,  there  have 
been  a  number  of  highly  questionable 
conversions  or  allocations  In  the  non- 
quou  category.  The  natural  opportunity 
inherent   for   decepUon   in   the  general 
operation  of  the  system  was  increased 
by   the   tremendous  workload   resulting 
from    the   large   volume  of   agency   re- 
quests to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
for  conversions  and  new  allocations.  The 
absence  of  adequate,  objective  informa- 
tion on  agency  Internal  operations,  then 
as  now,  placed  tlie  Commission  in  the 
position  of  havmg  to  rely  almost  solely 
upon  agency  presentations.  Considering 
the  opportunities  for  agency  deception, 
the  extensive  workload,  the  tight  dead- 
Imes,  and  the  shortage  of  trained  classi- 
fication manpower,  it  seems  commend- 
able  that   the   Commission   has   main- 
Uined  a  high  degree  of  classification  in- 
tegrity  for  these  nonquoU  positions. 

The  foregoing  examples  offer  ample 
evidence  of  the  need  for  the  executive 
branch  to  get  Its  house  In  order  by 
bringing  reason  and  rationality  to  bear 
in  the  control  and  administration  of 
supergrade  positions.  New  supergrade 
posiUons  and  grade  levels  must  be  al- 
located, in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory,  on 
the  basis  of  Presidential  program  needs 
and  priorities  rather  than  randomly  dis- 
tributed on  the  basis  of  "sharing  the  pie" 
in  a  manner  designed  to  keep  the  agen- 
cies and  the  career  civil  service  bureauc- 
racy from  being  too  unhappy.  Current 
allocations  must  be  reviewed  and  hard 
decisions  must  be  made  to  reallocate 
surplus  and  nonprlority  positions  to 
those  areas  of  greatest  need  as  esUb- 
lished  by  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  has  given  ample  notice  of 
Its  concern  by  "Insisting  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  be  most  careful  to 
allocate  them— the  recently  authorized 
additional  quoU  supergrade  positions — 
to  the  departments  and  agencies  that 
have  the  greatest  need  in  view  of  the 
total  number  now  being  made  available." 
Furthermore,  the  committee  ad- 
monished the  Commission,  the  Bureau, 
and  agency  managers  to  work  toward  re- 
ducing the  "inflationary  trends  In  pay 
grade  levels."  The  committee  also  in- 
dicated that  current  coadministration 
of  the  system  by  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  has  not  served  to  con- 
trol escalation  of  supergrade  positions 
even  though    'the  present  system  is  as 
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realistic  and  feasible  a  procedure  as  we 
have  been  able  to  develop." 

Granting  the  validity  of  this  last  con- 
tention, effective  management  of  the 
supergrade  executive  assignment  pro- 
gram can  never  be  achieved  through 
procedural  processes  alone;  more  reli- 
ance must  be  placed  upon  substantive  ef- 
forts. Federal  management  cannot 
tolo'  ate  a  personnel  program  whose  main 
administrative  characteristics  were  noted 
by  the  1968  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee's  minority  re- 
port on  proposed  supergrade  authoriza- 
tions as  being  "reminiscent  of  the 
Stephen  Leacock  character  who  flung 
himself  from  the  room,  flung  himself  up- 
on his  horse,  and  rode  off  in  all  direc- 
tions." 

The  Federal  Executive  Management 
Act  provides  a  means  by  which  the 
supergrade  control  system  can  be  headed 
in  one  direction — the  direction  of  effec- 
tive, efficient,  and  economic  management 
of  Federal  manpower  resources,  policies, 
and  programs.  It  establishes  the  type  of 
substantive  process  required  to  Improve 
the  supergrade  executive  assignment 
system  by  placing  the  program  in  an  or- 
ganizational setting  conducive  to  assur- 
ing access  to  the  necessary  manpower 
and  organizational  information  for  al- 
locating positions  on  the  basis  of  estab- 
lished Presidential  needs  and  priorities. 
In  short,  the  act  provides  the  more  "re- 
alistic and  feasible  procedure"  for  which 
the  Congress  has  been  searching. 

Mr.  Bayh  ably  stated  the  case  in  in- 
troducing the  bill  in  the  other  body  last 
April  by  noting : 

If  we  are  ever  to  treat  the  causes  rattier 
than  the  symptoms  of  (Federal)  adminis- 
trative organization  and  management  prob- 
lems, then  tiie  Executive  branch  must  be 
given  adequate  tools  and  resources  to  get 
at  these  problems  ....  Executive  organiza- 
tion and  management  problems  are  immedi- 
ate and  bureaucratic  in  nature.  Through  the 
estabUsliment  of  an  appropriate  and  respon- 
all>le  office  wltliln  the  bureaucracy.  It  would 
be  poeslble  for  the  Executive  branch  to  insti- 
tute the  necessary  organizational  and  man- 
agement reforms. 

My  colleagues  who  share  my  concern 
over  the  management  of  the  Federal 
supergrade  executive  assignment  system, 
as  well  as  the  general  administrative 
management  of  the  executive  branch,  are 
invited  to  reintroduce  the  Federal  Exec- 
utive Management  Act.  Your  action  will 
demonstrate  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
the  degree  of  congressional  Interest  in 
favorably  responding  to  the  request  of 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee  for  their  views 
concerning  enactment  of  the  proposed 
act.  Likewise,  your  action  will  demon- 
strate to  the  President's  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Executive  Organization  the  desira- 
bility of  recommending  to  the  President 
that  he  propose  and  support  enactment. 


THE  MOLLY  MAGDXRES  WORLD 
PREMIERE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
will  be  a  most  significant  day  in  the  his- 


tory of  the  anthracite  coalfields  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania,  when  the 
Paramotmt  Pictures  production,  "The 
Molly  Maguires"  will  have  its  world  pre- 
miere in  the  cities  of  Wilkes-Barre  and 
Hazleton,  which  I  have  been  privileged  to 
represent  over  the  past  quarter  century, 
as  well  as  in  neighboring  Scranton. 

"The  "Mollies"  is  the  story  of  the  con- 
flict between  oppressed  immigrant  Irish 
coal  miners,  earning  their  pittance  in 
the  lethal  chambers  beneath  the  terrain 
of  the  anthracite  region,  and  the  com- 
pany police,  hired  to  protect  the  barons 
and  their  holdings  from  the  newly 
formed  secret  society  which  was  bent  on 
"an  eye  for  an  eye"  against  coal  com- 
pany injustice. 

But  beyond  the  cold  facts  of  labor 
strife  and  violence,  which,  a  century  lat- 
er, still  plagues  our  society,  are  some  of 
the  basic  elements  of  our  American  his- 
tory— courage  In  the  face  of  exploitation, 
pain,  deceit,  and  injustice. 

■Vividly  traced  in  the  Paramount 
screening  Is  prelabor  union  America, 
what  It  was  really  like  before  men  joined 
in  the  first  determined  fight  for  organiz- 
ing to  secure  rights  and  Improved  work- 
ing conditions. 

The  abuses  which  preceded  the  great 
social  and  civil  rights  legislation  of  this 
century — child  labor,  "scabbing,"  eco- 
nomic servitude  by  coal  operators  and 
their  company  stores,  are  vividly  por- 
trayed. The  inner  conflict  of  human  be- 
ings faced  with  monetary  gain  for  play- 
ing the  role  of  company  spy,  deceit,  and 
fear-ridden  life  in  a  small  coal  tovra  are 
Just  some  of  the  post-Civil  War  poverty 
conditions  that  Paramount  Pictures  has 
captiu'ed  In  its  production,  "The  Molly 
Maguires." 

Nearly  70  percent  of  this  cinema 
masterpiece,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  filmed  in 
the  anthracite  coalfields  which  I  am 
proud  to  represent,  with  location  filming 
also  in  nearby  Schuylkill  Coimty. 

Convinced  that  the  true  spirit  of  "The 
Molly  Maguires"  era  could  be  captured 
by  going  back  to  the  hard  coal  regions. 
Director  Martin  Ritt  and  coproducer 
Walter  Bernstein,  after  2  years  of  inten- 
sive research,  decided  that  the  home  of 
"black  gold,"  as  hard  coal  has  been  called 
for  more  than  a  century,  could  best  serve 
as  the  filming  site  for  their  film.  Thus 
unfolded  plans  for  a  movie  which  will 
ultimately  contribute  to  the  economic 
and  cultural  aspects  of  northeastern 
Pennsylvania  for  years  to  come. 

The  producers  leased  the  tiny  village 
of  Eddey  in  Luzerne  Coimty,  near  Hazle- 
ton, Pa.,  which  Is  the  only  coal  patch- 
town  entirely  owned  by  one  man  which 
still  exists  in  America. 

Out  of  consideration  to  the  residents 
of  the  village.  Paramount  paid  the  rent 
of  the  62  families  which  occupy  the  40 
homes  of  the  town.  In  addition,  residents 
who  served  as  extras  were  paid  a  wage 
each  day,  and  himdreds  of  local  resi- 
dents, many  whose  ancestors  were  orig- 
inal Molly  Maguires  took  part  in  the  film- 
ing. Modem-day  facilities  such  as  power- 
lines  and  television  antennas  were 
removed  to  create  an  original  late  19th 
century  moUf,  which  many  old  timers 
who  have  seen  the  film  say  is  a  brilliant 
recreation. 


In  Mauch  Chunk — now  renamed  Jim 
Thorpe  after  the  late  great  Indian  ath- 
lete— the  main  street  was  reconverted  to 
resemble  the  town  as  it  existed  in  the 
era.  Storefronts  were  rebuilt  to  conform 
to  old  designs  and  false  fronts  designed 
to  hide  parking  lots.  At  Bloomsburg, 
which  is  in  Columbia  County,  an  aging 
railroad  station,  still  standing,  provided 
a  set  for  a  departure  to  the  "city."  Other 
locations  used  were  Weatherly,  Ashland, 
Drums,  and  Llewelyn. 

When  the  "Molly  Maguires"  company 
returned  to  Hollywood,  after  nearly  6 
months  on  location,  they  left  behind,  in 
addition  to  fond  memories  and  economic 
gain,  a  spirit  of  cooperation  among  the 
fine  people  of  that  area  which  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten. 

Along  with  a  brilliant  recreation  of  the 
life  and  times  of  the  coaJ  fields,  "The 
Molly  Maguires"  is  a  film  which  shows 
some  of  the  finest  acting  I  have  ever  seen. 

Richard  Harris,  who  plays  detective 
James  McParlan,  is  a  native  Irishman — 
Limmerick — who  so  realistically  capttires 
the  role  of  informer  that  it  would  not  be 
too  difficult  to  imagine  that  he  once  took 
part  in  an  uprising  between  North  and 
South  Ireland. 

Sear  Connery,  a  native  Scotsman, 
whose  ancestors,  when  he  was  a  boy  told 
him  tales  of  mining  terrors  in  Europe,  is 
cast  in  the  role  of  "Molly  Maguire" 
leader.  Black  Jack  Kehoe. 

Samantha  Eggar  brings  all  her  Brit- 
ish sophistication  and  stage  and  televi- 
sion starring  experience  to  a  peak  per- 
formance in  this  film  as  Mary  Reeves, 
the  daughter  of  an  ailing  coal  miner, 
who  wins  the  admiration  of  Black  Jack 
Kehoe,  and  the  hearts  of  other  "Mollies" 
and  legions  of  admirers  who  will  see  this 
show. 

Along  with  its  initial  contribution  to 
the  economy  of  northeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, Paramoimt  Pictures  has  most 
generously  taken  steps  which  will  per- 
petuate the  trtuiition  of  good  will  cre- 
ated by  the  filming  of  "The  Molly 
Maguires,"  and  help  tourism  in  my  State 
for  years  to  come. 

The  village  of  Eckley  has  been  ac- 
quired by  a  group  of  far-sighted  Hazle- 
ton businessmen,  centered  aroimd  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  have  under- 
taken a  project,  with  the  assistance  of 
Paramount  Pictures,  which  will  make 
Eckley  a  permanent  "anthracite  mu- 
seum" for  our  children  to  see  in  the 
years  ahead.  Paramoimt  left  the  orig- 
inal set  intact,  and  has  contributed  a 
large  financial  offering  toward  the  ac- 
quisition cost. 

It  will  be  a  great  day,  and  a  cheerful 
one  tomorrow  when  the  first  ceremo- 
nies for  "premiere  day"  are  held  at  Eck- 
ley, when  the  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth accepts  the  deed  to  this  village 
as  it  becomes  a  permanent  site  to  be 
governed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Commission.  Indeed,  as  their  Congress- 
man, and  as  an  old  actor,  I  will  be  most 
proud  to  take  part  to  congratulate  all 
those  who  worked  as  a  team  to  make 
northeastern  Pennsylvania  the  perma- 
nent home  of  "The  Molly  Maguires." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legitimate  stage  was 
my  career  and  occupation  for  several 
years  as  a  young  man,  and  I  hope  I 
would  recognize  a  good  show  when  I  see 
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one— not   Just   the   film   Itself,   but   the 
tremendous  good  that  came  from  it 

Mr  Speaker.  I  salute  Paramount  Pic- 
tures and  Its  board  chairman.  Charles 
B  Blulidom.  for  their  deep  intere.st  in 
contnbutinsj  to  the  culture  and  renewed 
prosperity  m  tourism  m  our  area  and 
I  also  salute  the  dynaiiuc  effoiis  of  tho.se 
individuals  who  are  maknitj  Eckley  what 
It  will  be  I  pav  tribute  to  the  people 
»l-.o  took  part  in  the  film  and  I  com- 
pliment all  wh'i  m  aiiN  way  have  helped 
to  make  thus  history  ot  the  coal  miner 
and  the  tradition  of  the  coal  fiein>  one 
of  the  hallmark.-  of  my  distr-.r- 


PEOPLt  TOPEOPLt 

Tiit  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Uiidt-r 
a  previous  order  of  the  Hou.se  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  Mr  Brinkiev 
is  recognued  for   30  minutes 

Mr  BRINKLEY  Mr  Speaker  the  con- 
cept of  a  democracy  is  binlt  upon  the 
basis  of  equal  applicability  of  laws  Un- 
der uniform  admmistration  of  law.  the 
theory  is.  bad  law  will  be  like  bad  shoes 
and  pinch  the  foot,  briniiinp  about  suf- 
ficient popular  support  to  require  of 
representatives  in  noverrment  a  change 
m  the  law 

But  there  are  two  standards  of  law 
exusting  in  this  countrv'  today  relatinu 
to  the  field  of  education 

One  aflecUs  only  the  South  The  other 
standard  applies;  to  the  remainder  of  the 
Nation 

Thus,  if  the  law  affecting  the  South 
IS  bad  law  and  pinches  tiie  foot,  what 
is  to  be  our  remedy?  Our  number  in 
Congress  is  insuCBclent  to  change  the 
law  and  people  outside  the  South  are 
unaware  of  the  mequity 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  .some  Representa- 
tives from  other  section.^,  believing  that 
an  antl-SoutJi  sentiment  Is  popular 
among  their  constituents,  actually  con- 
tribute to  erroneous  propaganda  con- 
cerning conditions  within  our  region 

Believing  as  I  do,  that  Americans  ha\  e 
a  deep  and  basic  sense  of  fair  play.  I  am 
proposing  a  "people  to  people"  campaign 
to  correct  what  I  believe  to  be  bad  law 
and  an  unjust,  discriminatory  second 
reconstruction  effort  aimed  at  the 
South. 

Simply  put.  the  coui  ts  have  ruled  that 
schools  in  the  South  are  to  be  classified 
as  de  Jure  systems  because  of  a  former 
system  of  dual  schools  provided  by  law 
for  the  separation  of  black  and  wlilte 
students.  This  separate  but  equal  doc- 
trine was  the  law  of  the  land  until  the 
Brown  decision  in  1954  overruled  Plessy 
aoainst  Ferguson 

Thereafter,  the  South  has  operated  on 
a  freedom  of  choice  system  and  in  urban 
communities  the  neighborhood  school 
concept  is  generally  acceptable. 

Many  courts  have  indicated  that  this  is 
not  enough.  They  have  'legislated'  and 
"mandated  "  through  decrees  that  only 
racial  balance  will  satisfy  the  law  when 
applied  to  a  de  jure  institution  This 
would  entail  busing  of  students  to  achieve 
the  specified  racial  quotas. 

Quality  education,  they  say.  will  thus 
best  be  served  in  the  long  run. 
Humbug!  A  thousand  humbugs! ! 
Do  they  not  know  that  a  cham  is  no 


stronger  than  its  weakest  Unk"*  Do  they 
not  know  that  each  generation  of  people 
is  a  link  In  the  chain  of  thLs  country  and 
tiiat  one  defective  link  jeopardi.-es  the 
entire  future  of  the  Republic' 

.Abraham  Lincoln  once  most  accurately 
sH'.d  that  you  do  not  make  short  men  tall 
b\   cuttmK  ofT  the  le;;s  of  tall  men! 

TUi'  iither  standard  applied  to  non- 
y  Kit  hern  scliools  does  not  require  quota.s 
oi  balances,  or  busins;  to  achieve  thase 
purposes  Thi-s  is  becau.s^  of  an  artirtcial 
distinction  pt-rmitted  by  the  court-s  in 
disiinguishiiv  tlukse  system.s  from  South- 
ern systems 

Namely,  while  the  facts  nave  been  sub- 
stantially identical  separate  .schools  for 
black  and  white— in  the  North  by  hous- 
ing patterns:  ;n  the  South  by  law — the 
neiuhborhood  all-white  and  all-black 
systems  of  the  North  have  been  labeled 
as  de  fai  to  segregated  systems  becau.se  of 
the  historical  absence  of  statutory  re- 
quirements for  .separate  .schools  for  the 
black  and  white  races  But  the  fact  is 
that  many  are  all  white  and  all  black' 

The  Court  hanss  Its  hat  on  this  pee. 
or  at  least  accepts  this  "pei:  "  as  constitu- 
tional, and  will  generally  permit  all- 
black  and  all-white  .schools  it  they  are 
Unati'd  m  any  Statr  outside  the  South 
under  the  rationale  that  the  housing;  pat- 
tern lends  it.self  to  that  result ' 
Since  there  ls  unequal  application  of  the 
law.  on  the  facts,  how  may  the  people 
from  our  region — the  black  and  white — 
obtain  justice''  How  may  we  prevent 
forced  busing  and  uprooting  of  children 
across  towns,  and  from  town  to  town? 

There  is  only  one  avenue  which  re- 
mains The  shoe  prescribed  by  the  courts 
doesn't  pinch  in  Cahfomi  and  New- 
York:  their  Congre.ssmen.  whether  right- 
ly or  wrongly,  believe  their  constituents 
feel  that  the  South  must  be  dealt  with." 
Therefore,  we  must  tell  the  people  in 
California  the  truth.  We  must  tell  the 
people  in  New  York  of  the  situation  as  it 
actually  exists 

Three  question?  should  be  asked  and 
answered: 

First  Who  will  tell  thenv:' 
Second.  Will  credibility  be  established? 
Third.  What  will  be  accomplished? 
First.  Each  and  every  citizen  should 
write  each  and  every   friend  and  rela- 
tive he  has  outside  the  South,  asking 
assLstance  in  seeking  uniform  applica- 
tion of  the  law  nationwide  on  the  facts 
imencumbered   by   the  deceptive,   tech- 
nical distmction  between  de  jure  and  de 
facto    This  must  be  a  missionary  zeal, 
revival   eflort.   No   less   effort   has   any 
chance  at  all  for  success 

Second  Credibility  is  already  e^tab- 
iLshed  witli  friends  and  relatives  We  will 
be  believed 

Third.  The  people  will  do  the  rest. 
Their  Congressman  will  listen  to  them! 
My  bill,  my  constitutional  amendment, 
or  any  other  Congressman's  bill  or 
amendment  in  this  field,  would  then  be 
fairly  and  favorably  considered.  Until 
that  time,  such  legislation  has  two 
chances — slim  and  none 

This  is  the  political  approach  and  is 
illustrated  by  tlie  congressional  system 
presently  employed  m  generating  sup- 
port for  legislation.  If  a  congressional 
committee  chairman  seeks  to  muster 
broad  support,  if  a  bill  is  in  trouble,  he 


does  not  call  me.  He  does  not  have  his 
own  constituents  write  to  me.  What  he 
does  do  is  to  pa.ss  the  word  to  interested 
and  afTected  parties  within  my  own  dis- 
trict, because  he  knows  that  when  they 
communicate.  I  will  listen!  Concres-smen 
from  other  States  are  no  different  They 
wish  to  represent  thetr  own  people  and 
be  respon.sive  to  them— in  an  honest  ef- 
fort to  repre.sent  their  country. 

.Ml  things  are  po.ssible.  Tliis  will  work, 
but  only  If  every  person  in  the  South  i.- 
w  lUmg  to  say.  "I  have  had  a  bellyfuU  and 
enough,  and  am  willmg  to  roll  up  my 
shirt  sleeves  and  write  Cousin  Bill  in 
California  and  my  old  Army  buddy  Jot- 
in  New  York!" 

If  we  believe  In  U.  we  should  have  an 
organizational  meeting  in  every  school 
di.strict  in  the  South,  and  begin  The 
Imiiortant  thmg  is  to  begin. 


FXDREIGN  BANK  SECRECY 

Mr  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  thu- 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  > 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Ls  be- 
coming more  and  more  apparent  that 
the  cloak  of  secrecy  provided  by  the 
banking  laws  of  some  countries  is  bein^ 
used  by  American  citizens  to  evade  the 
payment  of  taxes,  by  members  of  or- 
ganized crime  to  hide  their  ill-gotten 
gains  and  mfiltrate  legitimate  businesses, 
by  stock  manipulators  and  by  black 
marketeers.  Ther  Is  no  question  that 
these  Illicit  activities  have  a  very  detri- 
mental effect  upon  our  economy  and  so- 
ciety. Secret  bank  accounts  not  only  al- 
low and  encourage  these  people  to  violate 
our  laws,  but  also  enable  them  to  ac- 
cumulate huge  fortunes  at  the  expense 
of  the  honest  taxpayer. 

Hearings  held  by  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  last  December 
revealed  that  legislation  is  needed  in  this 
area  to  stop  these  unlaw  ful  activities.  Re- 
cent news  articles  have  reiterated  thLs 
need.  I  have  introduced  such  legislation 
Hearings  will  resume  February  10.  The 
Honorable  Bob  Morgantheau  will  be  the 
witness  that  day. 

I  insert  for  the  Record  two  excellent 
articles  that  recently  appeared  In  the 
New  York  Times  which  describe  how 
these  secret  bank  accounts  are  being 
used  by  people  who  violate  our  laws  and 
avoid  detection : 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Nov    30.  19691 

SWIS.S  Accounts  Tempt  Some  Amekicans  To 

Cheat 

(By  Nell  Sheehan) 

Washington — More  and  more  affluent 
Americans  are  discovering  that  the  silence  of 
a  Swiss  bank  vault  can  be  golden. 

Under  the  certified  secrecy  of  a  Swiss  ac- 
count, many  are  cheating  the  tax  collector 
and  committing  other  felonies,  such  as  illegal 
trading  In  stocks  and  l)onds  through  Swiss 
banks 

The  crimes  are  those  of  the  rich  They  are 
lievond  the  reach  of  the  average  citizen,  even 
if  he  were  tempted.  The  stock  manipulations 
require  large  sums  of  money  and  the  tax 
evasion  schemes  are  impossible  for  a  man 
whose  incomes  taxes  are  taken  out  of  his  pay 
check  every  week. 

••The  use  of  secret  foreign  bank  accounts 
has  become  a  national  scandal."  Repreeenta- 
tive  Wright  Patman,  chairman  of  the  House 
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Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  nyi.  Mr. 
Patman,  a  harrier  of  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional bankers,  intends  to  begin  a  full-scale 
committee  mvestlgatlon  on  Dec.  4. 

The  framework  for  the  hearings  will  be  a 
bill  Mr.  Patman,  a  Texas  Democrat,  Is  submit- 
ting that  seeks  to  curt)  Swiss  bank  crime.  The 
bill  would,  among  other  provisions,  make  It 
illegal  for  an  American  citizen  or  corporation 
to  have  a  secret  foreign  bank  account 
unless  all  transactions  were  reported  an- 
nually to  the  Treasury.  Violators  would 
incur  serious  criminal  and  civil  penalties. 

The  scope  of  the  use  of  the  secrecy  provided 
by  Swiss  bank  accoimta  for  Americans  wish- 
ing to  make  Illegal  financial  gains  has  been 
disclosed  In  a  two-month  Investigation  by 
The  New  York  Times  among  Federal  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  economists  familiar  with 
the  operations,  knowledgeable  Swiss  sources, 
and  the  records  of  many  court  cases. 

NO    COtrNTIIlPA«T   LAWS 

Swiss  legal  authorities  need  not  cooperate 
with  the  United  States  in  apprehending  viola- 
tors of  American  tax  and  stock  and  bond 
trading  laws  because  there  are  no  counterpart 
statutes  in  Swiss  penal  codes.  Tax  frauds  here 
are  not  considered  crimes  In  Swltxerland. 
Securities  trading  laws  do  not  exist  there, 
so  no  crime  has  occurred  as  far  as  tlie  Swiss 
are   concerned. 

Most  American  Federal  mall  frauds,  an- 
other source  of  American  prosecutions  In  this 
area,  are  also  nonexistent  In  Switzerland. 
A  Swiss  banker  who  helps  an  American  cUent 
break  these  American  laws  thus  breaches 
none  of  his  own. 

The  Swiss  banks  generally  have  an  out- 
standing reputation  in  the  International 
financial  community  for  stablUty  and  ethical 
standards.  There  is  no  evidence  of  widespread 
wrongdoing  involved  in  the  vast  bulk  of  the 
business  these  banks  do  in  the  United  States. 

Prosperity,  sophistication,  the  ease  ot  travel 
In  the  jet  age;  the  revolution  in  interconti- 
nental telephone  and  teletype  communica- 
tions, and  the  growing  size  and  complexity 
of  the  American  economy  and  Wall  Street 
finance — all  are  encouraging  the  special  form 
of  affluent  criminality  by  way  of  Swiss  Hanfc-" 

The  Mafia  were  among  the  first  Americans 
to  take  up  the  Swiss  device  to  bleach  so- 
called  "black  money"  from  numbers,  book- 
making  and  narcotics  rackets,  and  unde- 
clared profits  "skimmed"  off  Las  Vegas  casi- 
nos. Into  "white  money"  for  reinvestment  in 
pseudolegltlmate  business. 

The  mobsters  are  still  having  their  laun- 
dry done  m  Switzerland,  but  they  are  now 
a  minority  of  American  clients  of  Swiss 
banks.  Hardly  a  week  passes  without  some 
mention  of  a  Swiss  bank  In  the  news  col- 
umns— in  a  corporate  merger  fight,  a  bank- 
ruptcy proceeding  where  the  bankrupt  is  ap- 
parently not  as  penniless  as  he  claims,  or  a 
divorce  case  in  which  one  of  the  partners  ac- 
cuses the  other  of  sheltering  money  under 
the  Malterhorn. 

BECUSXTT    IN    ALPS 

Some  Americans  not  ordinarily  thought 
to  be  affluent.  Army  sergeants,  have  also  dis- 
covered the  security  of  Alpine  vaults.  Army 
Sergeant  Major  William  O.  Wooldrldge  al- 
legedly funneled  $362,000  derived  from  mili- 
tary service  club  corruption  into  a  Swiss 
account  code  named  "Pish  Head." 

And  a  Federal  prosecution  in  Washington 
this  fall  showed  that  Swiss  banks  were  offer- 
ing their  services  for  crimes  far  more  serious 
than  slot-machine  rakeoffs  by  Army  ser- 
geants or  even  widespread  tax  and  securities 
violations. 

With  the  active  participation  of  two  Swiss 
banks,  one  of  them  the  Union  Bank,  the 
largest  in  Switzerland,  two  Americans  com- 
mitted the  biggest  theft  from  the  publlo 
treasury  since  BlUy  Sol  Estes  bilked  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  out  of  mlUlona 
around  the  turn  of  the  decade  with  a  mirage 
of  liquid  fertilizer  tanks. 

The  two  defrauded  the  Navy  of  «4.6-mU- 


Uon  on  contracts  to  manufacture  rocket 
launchers.  Union  Bank  helped  them  smug- 
gle another  t500;000  worth  of  munitions  to 
Europe,  Latin  America  and  possibly  the 
Middle  East.  Then  there  were  the  garden 
variety  offenses  Uke  opening  accounts  for 
Mafia  basses,  evading  taxes  on  other  mil- 
lions and  wholesale  disregard  of  securities 
laws. 

BOTH    PLEADED    OOILTT 

The  details  have  not  been  made  public 
because  both  men  pleaded  guilty  to  fraud 
charges  last  October,  averting  the  publicity 
of  a  trial  and  thereby  hoping  to  gain  a  light 
sentence. 

They  are  Francis  N.  Rosenbaum.  a  wealthy 
Washington  lawyer  with  solid  social  and 
political  connections,  and  his  partner,  An- 
drew L.  Stone,  a  multimillionaire  St.  Louis 
furniture  and  munitions  maker. 

The  Navy  was  defrauded  of  the  (4.6-mil- 
llon  with  fictitious  bills  that  both  men  ob- 
tained from  the  banks  for  imaginary  raw 
materials  and  electrical  components  on  the 
stationery  of  dummy  companies. 

Revealed  in  the  evidence  amassed  by  an 
assistant  UiUted  States  attorney,  Seymour 
Olanzer,  and  bis  aides,  Robert  Ogren  and 
John  Rlsher,  was  a  machinery  of  subterfuge 
that  Swiss  bankers  have  Invented  over  the 
years  to  mask  corporate  thievery  by  their 
clients. 

There  were  the  sham  Lichtenstein  and 
Swiss  corporations  whose  assets  are  a  desk 
drawer  filled  with  letterheads  and  invoices: 
bankers,  lawyers  and  accountants  who  will 
pose  as  anyone  and  sign  anything  for  a  com- 
mission; high  speed  automatic  printers  to 
shift  doUars  from  one  paper  corporation  to 
another;  legal  fictions  to  salve  the  con- 
science, and  an  attltiide  that  anything  goes 
as  long  as  it  looks  legitimate  on  paper  and 
reaps  money. 

The  two  Swiss  banks  fought  the  investi- 
gation doggedly. 

Mr.  Olanzer  and  other  Investigators  found 
the  banks  unconcerned  about  what  laws 
their  cUents  were  breaking,  anxious  only  to 
protect  bank  secrecy.  When  the  fraud  was 
initially  discovered,  one  bank  even  provided 
Messrs.  Rosenbaum  and  Stone  with  spurious 
letters  and  other  documents  to  attempt  to 
deceive  the  Justice  Department  and  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation.  The  other  bank 
kept  silence  at  the  instruction  of  Its  clients. 

Fictitious  Invoices,  Mr.  Olanzer  learned, 
are  a  standard  service  that  Swiss  banks,  for 
a  conunlssion,  offer  clients.  Rosenbaum  was 
discovered  to  have  arranged  similar  siphon- 
ing operations  with  the  banks  for  other 
businessmen,  including  the  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  one  of  the  25  largest  corporations  In 
the  United  States. 

The  evidence  revealed  that  Rosenbaum 
was  an  intermediary  for  corruption  that  went 
considerably  beyond  himself  and  Stone.  Fed- 
eral Investigators  are  now  In  the  process 
of  following  trails  that  were  uncovered. 

SSCRKCT    IS    BROKEN 

Swiss  bank  secrecy  was  officially  broken 
for  the  first  time  in  this  case. 

Although  the  banks  exert  great  political 
Influence  In  Switzerland,  many  Swiss  federal 
and  cantonal  legal  authorities  do  not  share 
the  see-no-evil,  bear-no-evU  attitude  of  their 
bankers  toward  crimes  like  forgery  and  out- 
right fraud.  The  Federal  Oovernment  and 
cantonal  prosecutors  intervened  and  brought 
court  action  that  forced  the  banks  to  sur- 
render the  records  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. In  return,  the  United  States  promised 
not  to  tise  the  documents  for  tax  and  re- 
lated prosecutions. 

And  Swiss  bankers  have  no  Intention  of 
telling  or  of  halting  the  use  of  their  banks. 
Bank  secrecy  Is  embedded  In  Swiss  laws  that 
make  it  a  criminal  offense  for  any  officer  or 
employee  of  a  bank  to  dlscloee  Information 
or  even  for  outsiders  to  seek  It.  This  certified 
silence  and  Swiss  political  stability  and  neu- 
trality In  the  midst  of  a  troubled  world  have 


made  the  handling  of  other  people's  money 
the  Swiss  national  industry. 

FIHANCIAL    CAPITAL 

They  have  tranformed  a  small,  landlocked 
country,  with  almost  no  natural  resources 
and  a  gross  national  product  one-fiftieth  that 
of  the  United  States,  Into  a  financial  capital 
that  ranks  Just  below  New  York  and  London. 
Swiss  bankers,  for  example,  control  about  35 
per  cent  of  the  tSO-bllUon  Euro-Dollar  Pool. 

A  single  case  prosecuted  in  New  York  last 
summer  illustrates  the  volume  of  money  that 
flows  through  Swiss  bank  crime.  Coggeshall 
&  Hicks,  a  small  but  old-line  New  York 
brokerage  firm,  illegally  traded  $20-mllUon  in 
stocks  and  bonds  over  a  five-year  period 
through  one  Swiss  institution,  the  Arzl  Bank 
of  Zurich.  Two  other  brokerage  houses  were 
discovered  doing  an  equally  brisk  business 
with  the  same  bank. 

The  brokerage  firms  and  the  bank  were  vio- 
lating a  United  States  securities  trading  law 
known  as  the  margin  requirement.  This  law 
makes  it  a  felony  for  a  stock  exchange  broker 
and  prior  intermediaries  to  extend  credit  for 
the  purchase  of  stock  beyond  a  specified  per- 
centjtge  of  the  market  value.  This  credit  limit 
Is  set  at  various  levels  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  but  usually  is  kept  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  20  per  cent  of  value.  The  law  was 
passed  in  1934  to  prevent  the  kind  of  panic 
selling  in  a  falling  market  that  helped  bring 
on  the  1929  crash. 

BIO     CREDTT    GIVEN  *■ 

In  this  instance  the  Swiss  bank,  with  the 
connivance  of  the  brokerage  firms  and  fa- 
vored customers,  was  giving  customers  an 
average  of  80  per  cent  and  sometimes  90  per 
cent  credit.  A  customer  with  $10,000  could 
thus  purchase  $100,000  worth  of  stock,  in- 
stead of  the  legal  $12,500. 

The  brokerage  firms  had  arranged  for  these 
customers  to  open  accounts  with  the  bank 
that  were  carried  on  the  trading  records  in 
New  York  as  numbered  subaccounts  under 
the  general  account  of  the  bank.  When  he 
wanted  to  buy  or  sell  stock,  the  customer 
simply  telephoned  his  broker  and  gave  his 
order  through  a  system  of  code  words. 

Ttie  buy  or  sell  orders  would  then  l>e  placed 
for  the  numljered  subaccounts  of  the  Swiss 
bank  and  the  customer's  name  would  never 
appear  on  any  of  the  transactions.  The  sys- 
tem also  enabled  customers  to  evade  capittj 
gains  taxes  on  their  profits. 

The  bank  profited  handsomely  by  charging 
Interest  rates  of  10  to  12  per  cent  on  the 
credit  extended.  Since  It  retained  ultimate 
control,  the  bank  protected  Itself  against  any 
loss  by  selling  out  the  customer  if  the  stock 
began  to  fall  in  value. 

EMPLOTEES    TBADED 

Some  of  the  partners  and  employees  of  the 
brokerage  firms  were  also  utilizing  the 
scheme  to  trade  secretly  for  themselves  and 
their  families  under  the  same  easy  credit 
terms. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  American 
security  laws,  all  designed  to  protect  the  ordi- 
nary stockholder  against  manipulation  of  the 
market  by  professionals  with  special  knowl- 
edge and  power,  that  businessmen  are  finding 
it  convenient  and  lucrative  to  violate  through 
Swiss  banks. 

One  Is  a  prohibition  against  "insider  trad- 
ing." This  occurs  when  an  officer  or  other 
control  figure  in  a  corporation  buys  or  sells 
stock  in  the  company  for  himself  without 
making  a  public  declaration  to  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  of  Intent  and  of 
the  firm's  current  assets  and  liabilities.  Tbose 
controlling  the  company  may  not  want  stock- 
holders to  know  these  facts. 

So  the  "insider"  buys  and  sells  the  securi- 
ties under  the  anonymity  of  a  Swiss  bank. 

Max  Orovltz,  a  Miami  and  New  York  multi- 
millionaire "insider,"  was  convicted  last  year 
of  such  violations.  He  first  advantageously 
acquired  $500,000  worth  of  securities  in  the 
General  Development  Corporation,  a  real  es- 
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tate  concern  of  which  he  w»s  the  treasurer 
and  a  director,  and  then  sold  M50.000  of  Ihem 
tor  a  profit  In  the  $100  000  range 

SNVZLOPI    BROKE    OPEN 

A  principal  officer  in  four  companies,  a 
diret^^tor  of  the  Florida  Ught  and  Power  Com- 
panv  and  two  banks  and  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  University  of 
Miami.  Mr  Orovitz  also  operated  through  the 
blkjijest  Swiss  bank,  the  Union  Bank  of  Switz- 
erland At  his  trial  he  professed  ignorance 
oi  who  owned  the  securities  and  recited  a 
complicated  explanation— which  the  Judge 
did  not  believe — of  another  mysterious  trans- 
action—an airmail  envelope  frcm  the  bank 
with  850.000  In  c.ish  that  embarras.-iln2ly 
broke  open  in  the  Miami  post  o!Tice 

A  third  violation  of  securities  laws  for 
which  Swiss  bank  secrecy  Is  an  Ideal  cloak, 
fctoes  by  the  Innocuous  term  of  trading  In 
new  isaues  A  broker  who  cuntroLs  an  attrac- 
tive new  stuck  issue  secretlv  buys  a  large 
bUx-k  for  himself  at  a  bargain  basement  price 
before  public  trading  begins  He  sells  high 
after  the  snxk  goes  on  the  market  and  the 
price  climbs 

Then  there  is  ouirighi  manipulauon  oi 
the  market  with  the  Salss  secrec>  device^— 
driving  the  price  of  a  stock  up  or  down 
wht'.-hever  is  desired  bv  placing  buy  and  sell 
orders  through  Swis-s  accounts  Complicated 
variations  on  this  theme  have  been  used  m 
several  instances  in  recent  years  to  bilk 
other  investors  out  o!  tens  o!  millions  of 
dollars 

JfST    *N    OrTCBOPPlNC 

E\  ideiue  garnered  from  lnstance>  I'f  ta.K 
uJid  securities  violations  that  have  t>een 
prosecuted  Indicates  they  represent  the  mere 
ourcropping  of  a  large  reef  ar  high  tide 

Nearly  30  :S»iss  banks,  two  American  bank 
branches  in  Swii/erland  and  i\  reputable 
brokerage  houses  in  this  country  have  been 
involved  in  one  case  or  another,  either 
through  the  simple  \ise  of  their  facilities 
through  one  of  tneir  otiicers  or  employees. 
or  because  the  firm  itself  wjt,  deliberately 
breaking  the  law 

Bec.iuse  Swiss  bank  cases,  il  prosecvitable 
a:  all.  lire  always  complex,  tlme-consuminis 
research  Is  required  to  obtain  an  Indictment 
The  number  of  prosecutions  therefore  has  by 
no  means  kept  pace  with  the  trails  found 

The  chairman  of  an  American  corpora- 
tion that  di.e3  tl  5-billion  of  business  an- 
nually and  whose  products  are  a  household 
word  was  recently  discovered  surreptitiously 
trading  stock  through  a  Swiss  account 

One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  Wall  Street 
brokerage  firms  w.is  found  this  fall  to  be 
handling  127  numbered  subaccounts  for 
Swiss  banks,  a  good  Indication  that  some. 
at  least,  are  covers  for  illegal  trading  by 
Americans 

The  bill  that  Representatl\e  Patman  has 
dnvn  up  would  give  American  authorities 
stronger  weapons  in  combating  some  of  these 
practices   The  measure  would 

Require  ail  banks,  brokerage  houses  and 
similar  institutions  to  microfilm  checks  and 
to  see  that  any  person  transacting  business 
through  their  facilities  with  a  foreign  bank 
properly  identified  himself  and  the  persons 
for  whom  he  was  acting  The  provision  could 
end  the  common  practice  of  signing  false 
names  and  addresses  on  forms  for  cash 
transfers  to  Switzerland  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  a*,  a  time  through 
American  banks. 

Direct  any  persrin  carrying  more  than  %o.- 
000  in  cash  out  of  the  United  States  at  any 
one  time,  or  tlO.OOO  In  a  calendar  year,  to 
report  these  transfers  to  the  Treasury. 

Make  It  Illegal  for  an  American  citizen  or 
corporation  to  have  a  secret  foreign  bank 
account  unless  all  transactions  were  reported 
annually  to  tb«  Treasury 

Empower  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
seek  court  injunctions  against  any  individ- 
ual or  corporation  who  was  violating,  or  ap* 


peared   about    to   violate,    the   laws    in    this 
area 

Olve  United  States  attorneys  the  power  to 
force  a  witness  to  testify  by  obtaining  a 
court  order  that  would  grant  the  witness 
immunity  from  personal  Incrimination  The 
witness  would  thus  not  be  able  to  Invoke 
his  Fifth  Amendment  right  because  he  would 
not  be  iiKTiniinating  hlinsell  by  his 
testimony 

The  bill  would  also  create  stiff  criminal 
and  civil  penalties  for  infractions  of  Its  pro- 
visions A  simple  violation  could  bring  a  Uiie 
of  not  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  money 
or  a  year  In  Jail  or  both,  violations  exceed- 
ing HOO.OOO  in  any  l2-nionth  period  could 
result  in  a  hue  of  $500,000  or  fi^e  years  im- 
prisonment or  both 

Civil  penalties  would  erituil  forfeiture  of 
the  enure  transaction 

Except  for  the  exhaustive  investigation 
conducted  by  Mr  dlanzer  in  W.t.shliigton  In 
which  Swiss  Bank  secrecy  was  ruptured  for 
the  first  time,  the  onlv  law  enlorcemeni 
agency  to  make  a  sustained  ellort  to  combat 
this  new  form  of  affluent  crime  has  been  the 
New  York  City  ottlce  of  Robert  M  Morgen- 
thau.  United  States  Attorney  tor  the  South- 
ern District  of  New  York 

He  mid  his  assistants  have  originated  vir- 
tually all  the  prosecutions  thus  far  The  In- 
formation they  obtained  h.is  led  ui  the  lorth- 
comlng  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee Uivesiigatlon 

Mr  Morgenthau  considers  the  penchant 
for  Swiss  bank  crime  by  supposedly  reputa- 
ble citizens  and  om:t'.ous  erosion  of  tax  and 
securities  laws 

His  efforts,  he  says,  have  been  hampered 
by  lack  OI  funds  and  manpower  He  can 
spare  only  three  assistant  attorneys  and  four 
Investigators  lor  the  work 

"I  think  we  ve  slowed  tiwiss  bank  crime  up 
8i>mewh«'  he  said  in  an  interview,  "but 
we  re  oniv    touching  a  sni.iU  part  of   it  " 

Dr  Franz  Pick,  a  bespectacled  economist  f 
Austro-Hungarlan  ancestry  who  publishes 
information  on  International  financial  oper- 
ations from  his  New  York  tiinnciai  district 
office,  disagrees  with  Mr  Morgenthau  He 
thinks  there  has  not  even  been  a  slowdown 
In  the  scurrying  for  a  Swiss  shelter  On  the 
contrary  he  believes  that  Inflation,  high 
taxes  and  regulation  of  stock  and  bond  trad- 
ing are  persuading  more  and  more  Amer- 
icans to  adopt  the  Swiss  device 

He  13  convinced  that  not  only  businessmen 
but  also  others  who  acquire  cash,  such  as 
di>ctor8.  lawyers,  dentists,  politicians  or  sim- 
ply wealthy  lamlUes  seeking  to  safeguard  an 
inheritance  are  turning  to  the  Swiss  haven 

As  long  ago  as  1958.  the  New  York  regional 
office  of  the  intelligence  division  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  made  a  confidential 
investigation  of  the  Swiss  bank  problem 
after  $30-mllllon  in  suspicious  money  trans- 
fers were  made  to  Swiss  accounts  in  one 
year  through   two  New  York  banks 

Tlie  investigation  unearthed  enough  evi- 
dence of  Large-scale  tax  and  securities  frauds 
and  associated  rackets  like  diamond  smug- 
gling to  conclude  that  Swiss  bank  secrecy 
offered  "a  and  wide-open  field"  for  such 
crime  and  poeed  "a  serious  threat  to  our  tax 
system"  The  report  recommended  a  grand 
Jury  or  Congressional  investigation  and  a 
tightening  of  American  laws 

Neither  recommendation  was  ever  trans- 
lated into  action  Both  before  and  since  the 
Investigation,  the  revenue  service  has  usually 
shunned  the  prosecution  of  tax  frauds  in- 
volving Swiss  banks  because  of  time-consum- 
ing complications  and  the  difficulty  that 
Swiss  secrecy  poses  In  obtaining  a  conviction 

Since  the  1958  Investigation  there  have 
been  only  two  Indictments  for  tax  fraud  In- 
volving Swiss  banks,  both  handed  down  by 
the  grand  Jury  In  Mi  Morgenthaus  district 
The  most  recent.  >ast  December,  accused  two 
New  York  businessmen  of  swindling  the  Oov- 
ernment  out  of  (1  5-milllon  In  corporate  and 
personal  income   taxes  in  three  years 


Irving  Braverman,  vice  president  of  Leeds 
Travelwear,  and  Sidney  Rosensteln.  his  part- 
ner m  two  other  companies  that  specialize 
In  selling  Items  to  military  post  exchanges 
overseas,  allegedly  sent  $3-mllllon  In  sales 
commissions  on  an  underground  Journey  to 
the  Bank  Leu  of  Zurich,  the  fifth  largest  In 
Switzerland,  under  the  cover  of  the  Con- 
tinental Trade  Establishment,  of  Vaduz. 
Lichtensteln 

This  trading  house  turned  out  to  be  a 
dummy  Llchtenstein  corporation  admin- 
istered by  Dr  Herbert  Batliner  and  Dr.  Al- 
fred Bucher.  who  are  among  a  number  of 
lawyers  who  bustle  between  Switzerland  and 
this  tiny  Swiss  protectorate  on  the  border 
with  Austria 

About  20  other  tax  fraud  eases  have  rec- 
ommended for  prosecution  by  investigators 
in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  area,  but  none 
have  yet  been  approved  by  the  Justice  de- 
partment and  IRS.  headquarters  In  Wash- 
ington for  submission  to  a  grand  Jury. 

H  iw  .\.\iERicANs  Can  Open  Swiss  Bank 
Account  Here 

Washington  — Anyone  fortunate  enough 
u<  be  able  to  afford  a  Swiss  bank  account  can 
open  one  by  going  to  the  branch  or  office 
of  a  number  of  Swiss  banks  in  lower  Man- 
hattan 

Five  major  Swi.-is  banks  have  branches  or 
representative  offices  there  and  a  number  of 
smaller  banks  also  have  representatives  In 
New  York 

The  three  biggest  banks  are  the  Union 
Bank  o!  Switzerland,  the  Swiss  Bank  Cor- 
p<5rntion  and  the  Swiss  Credit  Bank.  The 
latter  two  also  have  offices  In  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco  If  you  live  elsewhere, 
the  whole  procedure  can  be  accomplished 
by  mail 

A  clerk  working  behind  a  desk  on  the 
street  level  of  the  Swls?  Bank  Corporation 
branch  In  the  Equitable  Building  at  15  Nas- 
sau Street  directs  a  visitor  asking  about 
opening  an  account  to  the  fifth  floor.  There 
a  polite  young  Swiss  executive  explains  that 
regular  time  deposits,  the  qulvalent  of  an 
however,  you  can  obtain  lO^j  per  cent  In- 
terest m  amounts  above  112.500.  On  a  mini- 
mum time  deposit  of  $25,000  at  six  months, 
however,  you  can  obtain  lOT^  per  cent  In- 
terest because  the  bank  will  lend  out  the 
money  for  Us  own  account  on  the  Euro- 
Dollar  market  In  London,  where  demand  Is 
high   because  of   the  credit  pinch  here. 

(  Most  Americans  probably  would  not  want 
Just  a  plain  old-fashioned  account  In  a 
Swiss  bank.  Swiss  Interest  rates,  at  S'-i  per 
cent  on  deposits  below  $12,500  are  not  de- 
signed   to   attract    modest   savings  ) 

bank  bx;ys  and  sells  sttocks 

The  executive  explains  that  for  a  fee.  equiv- 
alent to  that  of  an  American  broker,  the 
bank  will  buy  and  sell  stocks  and  bonds  for 
you  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere. 

I  would   like  the  account  to  be  a  num- 
bered one."  you  s<iy 

"You  would  have  to  go  to  Switzerland  to 
do  that,"  he  says.  "And  we  don't  handle 
numbered  accounts  except  for  very  large 
amounts  of  money." 

"What  Is  the  minimum.' '  you  ask.  "$150,- 
(XX)  "  he  says. 

The  numbered  account  (sometimes  code 
words  are  used  instead)  Is  no  different  from 
a  named  one,  as  far  as  the  protection  of 
Swiss  bank  secrecy  laws  are  concerned.  It 
Is.  however,  a  super-discretlonary  device 
whereby  the  depositor's  name  Is  knowTi  only 
to  the  top  three  or  four  officers  of  the  bank, 
and  the  client  can  transact  business  by 
signing  the  number  or  code  word  In  long- 
hand on  correspondence.  This  however,  cre- 
ates more  administrative  work  for  the  bank 
and  so.  the  executive  notee,  sums  smaller 
than  $150,000  are  not  accepted. 

The  smaller  Swiss  banks  are  said  to  be 
more  ready  to  open  numbered  accounts  foe 
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Americans  in  the  United  States  and  to  be 
willing  to  handle  those  below  $160,000. 

"Will  the  American  authorities  be  able  to 
find  out  that  I  have  an  account  with  you?" 
you  ask. 

"If  you  open  the  account  here  they  will  be 
able  to."  he  says.  "Our  records  here  are  sub- 
ject to  American  law." 

However,  the  fact  of  the  account's  existence 
can  be  denied  to  American  authorities  by 
mailing  the  forms  to  open  it  directly  to 
Switzerland  instead  of  returning  them  to  a 
New  York  branch.  Even  if  the  existence  of  the 
account  is  learned,  American  law  enforce- 
ment officials  cannot  obtain  any  information 
on  subsequent  deposits  and  other  transac- 
tions from  the  bank  if  certain  elementary 
precautions  are  taken. 

IN    CASH    THROUGH    AMtRICAN    BANKS 

One  usual  method  is  to  make  the  deposits 
in  Switzerland  by  mall.  Another  is  to  make 
them  in  cash  through  any  correspondent 
American  bank  and  to  sign  a  false  name  and 
address  on  the  Treasury  currency  report  that 
Is  supposed  to  be  filled  out  for  cash  trans- 
fers above  $2,500  In  bills  of  $100  denomina- 
tion or  above  $10,000  in  bills  of  any  denom- 
ination. 

The  Treasury  regulation  governing  the  re- 
ports is  more  or  less  voluntary  and  a  bank 
Incurs  no  more  than  a  scolding  for  a  lapse. 

After  you  have  made  the  transfer,  you  en- 
close a  copy  of  the  deposit  slip  in  an  airmail 
envelope  to  Switzerland  along  with  a  letter 
to  your  banker  identifying  the  cash  as  your 
money  and  asking  him  to  credit  your  ac- 
count. He  will  do  so. 

There  is  nothing  illegal  about  an  American 
bavlng  a  Swiss  account,  receiving  interest  on 
it  or  using  it  to  buy  stocks  or  perform  any 
other  transaction,  provided  securities  laws 
are  not  violated  and  proper  declarations  are 
made  on  taxable  income. 

In  a  visit  to  the  office  of  another  institu- 
tion, the  Union  Bank  of  Switzerland,  another 
executive  explains  that  the  banKf  deducts 
Just  two  taxes — a  30  per  cent  Swiss  tax  on 
Interest  payments  and  an  equalization  tax 
for  Americans  who  buy  Swiss  or  other  for- 
eign securities.  This  second  tax  does  not 
apply  to  American  stocks  and  bonds.  Switz- 
erland also  has  no  capital  gains  tax  on 
the  profits  from  securities  trading  3nd  no 
Inheritance  taxes  for  foreigners. 

|Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  1,  1969) 
Crooked  Deals  in  Swiss  Accounts  Aide3>  bt 
Banks'  Inaction  Here — Brokers  Decline 
TO  QiTERT  Clients — Secrecy  Foils  At- 
tempts TO  Stotjt  Tax  Evasion.  Stock  FnAtn) 
AND  Crime  Loot 

(By  Nell  Sheehan ) 
Washington,  November  30. — Last  spring 
the  senior  partner  In  a  New  York  brokerage 
house  was  told  by  the  vice  president  of  a 
Swiss  bank  with  whom  he  regularly  did  busi- 
ness: "A  fellow  will  come  to  your  office  In  the 
next  few  days  with  $100,000  In  cash.  Take  it. 
The  money's  for  us." 

Several  days  later  a  man  appeared  with 
$100,000  in  cash  In  an  envelope.  The  broker 
accepted  it  without  demur  and  put  the  money 
in  a  safe.  Other  men  came  and  went  on  the 
same  errand  a  number  of  times  in  the  next 
few  weeks  until  the  broker  had  accumulated 
$840,000  in  cash. 

The  Swiss  bank  official  flew  to  New  York 
on  one  of  his  frequent  trips  to  the  United 
States  to  solicit  business  and  to  ^ick  up  this 
and  other  deposits. 

Both  he  and  the  broker  were  summoned  to 
the  Manhattan  office  of  Robert  M.  Morgen- 
thau, United  States  Attorney  for  the  South- 
ern District  of  New  York. 

Do  you  know  what  you've  been  doing?" 
they  were  asked.  "No,"  the  men  replied  In 
puzzlement. 

"You've  been  taking  payoffs  for  heroin." 
The  eyes  of  banker  and  broker  rounded  in 


shocked  stirprlse.   "We  dldnt  know  that," 
they  said. 

"didn't  think  ABOtrr  rr" 

"What  did  you  think  you  were  doing?'  an 
assistant  United  States  attorney  asked. 

"I  didn't  really  think  about  it,"  the  broker 
said. 

"I  thought  Is  was  something  a  bit  illegal, 
maybe  diamond  smuggling,"  said  the  Swiss 
banker,  a  stock,  well-scrubbed,  neatly  tailored 
man.  "But  I  didn't  know  it  was  narcotics.  If 
I  had.  I  would  never  have  accepted  the 
money." 

Mr.  Morgenthau  and  other  law  enforcement 
authorities  have  found  this  close-your-eyes- 
and-pass-the-money  attitude  to  be  common 
to  much  of  the  Swiss  and  American  banking 
and  brokerage  community. 

Coupled  with  Swiss  bank  secrecy,  the  at- 
titude has  repeatedly  frustrated  the  lawmen's 
efforts  to  restrict  the  use  of  Swiss  banlts.  not 
only  for  massive  tax  evasion  and  securities 
frauds  by  supposedly  respectable  Americans, 
but  also  as  the  principal  haven  for  illicit 
money  from  organized  crime. 

The  late  Louis  Schrager,  a  principal  figure 
in  the  Meyer  Lansky  organized  crime  syndi- 
cate who  ran  the  numbers  racket  on  Man- 
hattan's West  Side  and  in  the  garment  dis- 
trict and  part  of  Brooklyn  until  his  death 
in  1967.  negotiated  one  of  many  profitable 
arrangements  for  himself  through  a  Swiss 
bank  and  an  old  line  New  York  private  bank 
and  brokerage  firm.  Laidlaw  &  Company. 

BONDS    were     collateral 

In  April  of  1964,  Schrager  wanted  to  trans- 
form about  $400,000  worth  of  3  to  4  per  cent 
Interest,  municipal  bearer  bonds,  a  negotla- 
able  type  that  does  not  carry  the  purchaser's 
name,  into  a  better  Investment.  He  had  the 
bonds  turned  over  to  the  Nassau,  Bahamas, 
subsidiary  of  a  Geneva  bank.  Bahamian  civil 
law  protects  bank  secrecy  there. 

Using  the  iMnds  as  collateral,  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Swiss  bank  negotiated  a  $375,000 
loan  from  Laidlaw  to  the  Bahamas  subsidiary. 
The  $375,000  became  a  time  deposit  for 
Schrager  at  the  Bahamas  subsidiary  and  paid 
5  per  cent  interest.  Laidlaw  charged  5  per 
cent  Interest  for  the  loan  and  the  Swiss  bank 
m  turn  got  $375,000  to  lend  elsewhere  at 
higher  interest  rates. 

To  prove  it  could  negotiate  the  bonds,  the 
Swiss  bank  gave  Laidlaw  the  original  of  a 
letter  of  transmittal  from  the  purported 
owner.  The  letter  was  signed,  "I.S.I.S.  Ltd., 
Gene  Bernard."  No  address  was  given.  Laid- 
law's  attorneys  looked  over  the  documents 
and  approved  the  transaction  as  legally 
sound.  No  one  asked  what  I.S.I.S.  did  or  who 
Gene  Bernard  was. 

Gene  Bernard  Is  an  alias  of  a  corrupt  Miami 
accountant  and  I.S.I.S.  Ltd.,  was  a  dummy 
corporation  administered  by  him  and  a 
crooked  lawyer-accountftnt  team  in  Cleve- 
land. 

LETTER   transferred 

In  the  summer  of  1965,  Schrager  and  his 
financial  managers  discovered  that  the  Swiss 
bank  had  given  Laidlaw  the  I.S.I.S.  letter. 
They  had  assumed  the  Swiss  bank  would  say 
it  owned  the  bonds  Itself,  and  demanded  that 
the  bank  retrieve  the  letter  so  that  no  link 
to  themselves  would  exist  in  Laidlaw 's  files, 
where  It  could  be  subpoenaed. 

The  Swiss  bank  explained  to  Laidlaw  in 
a  series  of  complicated  negotiations  that  Its 
client,  I.S.I.S.  Ltd.,  did  not  want  its  name 
appearing  In  the  loan  file.  Laidlaw  protected 
itself  financially  by  having  the  parent  Swiss 
bank  guarantee  the  loan  to  the  subsidiary 
and  returned  the  original  I.S.I.S.  letter. 
Again,  Laidlaw  did  not  Inquire  Into  I.S.I.S. 
and  Gene  Bernard.  It  did,  however,  keep  a 
copy  of  the  letter,  which  was  subsequently 
subpoenaed  by  a  New  York  grand  Jury. 

The  two-and-a-half-year  loan  was  finally 
terminated  in  October  of  1966.  Bv  that  time. 


Laidlaw's  Interest   charge  had   risen   to  6^4 
per  cent. 

American  brokerage  firms  likewise  restrain 
their  Inquisitlveness  when  buying  or  selling 
stock  for  a  Swiss  bank,  although  brokers 
readily  concede  their  awareness  that  the 
Swl.^.s  are  probably  trading  for  a  third  parly. 

ONLY   A   SERVICE 

When  questioned  about  this  attitude  by 
law  enforcement  officials,  bankers  and  brok- 
ers usually  say  they  are  merely  performing 
a  professional  service  and  that  questions 
about  the  real  participants  would  be  inap- 
propriate. 

Swiss  bankers  elaborate  this  opinion  more 
carefully.  In  a  speech  to  a  shareholders' 
meeting  In  1967.  F.  W.  Schulthess.  chairman 
of  the  Swiss  Credit  Bank,  one  of  the  three 
largest.  denounced  scurrilous  publicity 
alleging  that  Swiss  bankers  "were  covering 
up  crooks,  that  we  were  guarding  the  for- 
tunes of  corrupt  dictators  and  international 
gangsters." 

The  question  is:  what  is  criminal?  The 
.inswer  seems  to  be.  depending  on  which 
legal  system  you  favor,  that  crime  in  the 
United  States  is  legitimate  profit  in  Switzer- 
land. 

Mr.  Schulthe.ss's  bank  was  one  of  the  six 
that  allegedly  helped  Alfred  M.  Lerner.  presi- 
dent of  the  First  Hanover  Corp.,  an  ostensi- 
bly respectable  Wall  Street  brokerage  firm, 
reap  $400,000  to  $500,000  from  stock  frauds 
last  year.  The  Swiss  credit  bank  handles  ac- 
counts for  men  who  would  be  considered 
"crooks"  In  most  Western  societies — members 
of  the  Lansky  syndicate,  like  Edward  Levin- 
son  of  Las  Vegas  casino  renown.  Bernard 
Bercuson  and  other  purported  hoteliers. 

NO  COOPERATION 

"In  the  two  major  areas  where  Americans 
are  breaking  the  law.  tax  and  securities  vio- 
lations, the  Swiss  will  not  coojjerate  with 
us,"  Mr.  Morgenthau  says. 

Swiss  bank  secrecy  can  be  broken  and  a 
banker  forced  to  give  Information  on  order 
from  a  Swiss  court.  Swiss  courts  will  Issue 
such  orders,  however,  only  for  offenses  recog- 
nized as  crimes  in  Switzerland,  and  tax  and 
securities  violations  are  not  considered  crimi- 
nal there. 

Millions  of  dollars  of  Mafia  "black  money" 
flows  into  Swiss  accounts  each  year  and  is.  so 
the  Joke  goes,  "washed  clean  in  the  snows  of 
the  Alps." 

MINIMUM  BALANCE 

Schrager  ran  a  good  deal  of  his  numbers 
racket  winnings  through  a  Geneva  account 
labeled  "Winn's  Trust."  He  kept  a  minimum 
balance  of  $400,000. 

Schrager  used  the  Mafia  device  of  false 
mortgages  and  loans  to  launder  the  dollars 
Into  "white  money"  to  purchase  motels  and 
other  real  estate  in  nortda.  His  heirs  are  now 
living  comfortably  from  the  Income  of  these 
properties  as  well  as  from  at  least  $400,000 
still  secure  in  Switzerland. 

In  this  manner  Swiss  bank  secrecy  Is  fos- 
tering the  growth  of  a  phenomenon  that  law 
enforcement  officials  consider  highly  cor- 
rosive to  the  social  fabric — partnerships  be- 
tween supposedly  legitimate  businessmen 
and  organized  criminals  for  mutual  gain.  The 
line  between  entrepreneur  and  crook  blurs  in 
this  gray  world. 

One  bank  In  Switzerland,  owned  by  a  clus- 
ter of  American  businessmen  and  organized 
criminals,  functioned  principally  as  Just  such 
a  laundry  shop  for  "black  money"  from  illicit 
operations. 

It  was  called  the  Exchange  and  Invest- 
ment Bank  and  had  well  appointed  Geneva 
offices.  The  major  owners  were  Garson  Reiner 
and  Benjamin  Wheeler,  two  New  York  bras- 
siere manufacturers  who  helped  start  the 
peek-a-boo  trend  in  women's  fashion  when 
their  company,  Exquisite  Form  Industries, 
Inc.,  Introduced  the  see-through  bra  in  1964. 

Other  owners  included  Levinson,  the  Las 
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Vetrna  ciuiluo  operator  fur  the  Lansky  syn- 
dicate. Benjiiniin  Sleuelbaimi  n  Lansky  ah- 
<HX-l«te  with  like  duties,  and  Lou  Poller,  a 
friend  of  the  UnprUoned  teamster  union 
lender  James  R  Hoffa.  and  former  president 
o:  the  Miami  National  Bank 

From  1963  throiifth  1967.  millions  of  dol- 
1.1  rs  In  shady  money  Bowed  in  and  ovit  of 
this  Geneva  bauk  each  year  through  the 
Ml.tml  Nuuoaal  Baok  and  variuua  B.khuinian 
.lud  New  York  bank:i. 

Samuel  Cohen,  a  New  York  and  MMna 
Beach  multlouUionaire  who  own^i  a  ^hare  In 
the  Flamingo  Hutel  In  Las  Vegas,  allegedly 
cleaiued"  In  the  neighborhood  of  f  J-miUion 
lu  skim."  untaxed  gambling  profits,  and 
earnings  from  other  enterprises  through  the 
E.xchange  and  Investment  Bank  and  another 
Geneva  bank  in  the  mld-1^60s.  He  controls 
the  Mi.iml  National  Bank. 

Besides  Its  Las  Vegas  Interests.  Mr.  Cohen's 
family  Arm  owas  a  major  share  of  the  Eden 
Roc  DeauvlUe  and  four  other  {x«h  Miami 
Beach  hotels  and  about  70  apartment  build- 
ings in  New  Tork  City. 

He  repatriated  the  money  from  Switzer- 
land as  purported  loans  from  the  t>anks  to 
meet  his  mortgage  payments  and  deducted 
the  interest  on  the  loans  in  his  tax  returns 

orrtREO    »13     MILLtON 

All  estiffiate  of  how  proQtable  the  Ex- 
change and  Investment  Bank's  laundering 
work  was  can  be  ascertained  from  a  proposal 
that  Mr  Wheeler,  who  served  as  Its  vice  presi- 
dent, Ls  said  to  have  made  in  1964  to  the 
Oeneva  representative  of  a  leading  Wall 
Street  brokerage  house  He  oHered  the  broker 
»15-mli;ion  with  which  to  trade  stocks  in 
Uie  bank's  lunie  on  New  York  exchanges 

In  early  1967  one  group  of  hoodlums  at- 
tempted to  defraud  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  of  nearly  $12-mllllon  through  this 
Geneva  t>ank.  The  fraud  was  detected  before 
the  money  could  be  transferred  with  a  forged 
bank  order  and  the  Exchange  and  Invest- 
ment Bank  was  named  a  co-consplrat-cr 
in  the  New  Yoric  Federal  grand  Jury  Indict- 
ment 

This  abortive  theft,  and  an  Intensive  In- 
vestigation by  Mr  Morgenthaus  ofBce,  com- 
prised the  Geneva  bank's  usefulness  to  the 
underworld  Messrs  Reiner.  Wheeler  and  the 
other  owners  sold  the  banks  Swiss  license 
to  a  French  bank  last  Manrh. 

The  bank  records  were  reportedly  destroyed 
before  the  sale 

OWN-     MONXT    MAN.\CER 

The  Laiisky  organization  keeps  its  own 
resident  mrmey  mtin.^ger  In  Switzerland  He 
is  John  Pullman,  an  old  bootlegging  com- 
patroit  of  Lansky  Russian  born,  naturalized 
as  an  American  citizen  then  denaturalized  In 
1954  and  renaturalLzed  as  a  Canadian.  Pull- 
man lists  his  occupation  as  "retired.  '  He  lives 
in  Laassane  when  he  Is  not  busy  In  Geneva, 
Zurich  London  or  Toronto  conferring  with 
memt>ers  of  the  Lansky  apparatus,  making 
Investments  for  a  commission  and  picking  up 
cash  depoalts  for  the  Swiss  Credit  Bank  and 
other  lastuuuous. 

When  American  ofBcials  argue  that  the 
Swiss  should  help  them  prosecute  organized 
criminals  for  tax,  securities  or  mall  fraud, 
the  S*iss  answer  that  the  United  States 
should  convict  these  men  of  some  Interna- 
tionally recognized  crime  such  as  kidnaping 
or  murder  But  this  Is  a  difficult  prospect 
with  the  stnct  rules  of  court  evidence  and 
stringent  limitations  on  wiretapping  in  the 
United  States. 

In  their  determination  to  carry  on  discreet 
business  with  American  clients,  the  Swiss 
banks  have  also  found  powerful  allies  «-ithin 
the  United  States  ananclal  community. 

The  major  Axnertcan  banks  have  been  act- 
ing in  concert  to  fight  ofl  any  intrusion  in 
the  Swtas  area.  They.  In  turn,  have  rallied 


support  at  times  from  the  State  Department 
and  the  Treasury. 

SCZK     GOOD     REIATIONS 

The  Treasury  wants  Swlas  cooperation  in 
maintaining  the  International  balance  of 
payments  and  monetary  stability  The  State 
Department  Is  intent  on  preserving  good 
relations  because  the  Swiss  have  been  help- 
ful in  .\merlcan  Intelligence  g:itherlng  ac- 
tivities, while  the  banks,  and  their  allies,  the 
brokerage  houses,  have  a  financial  stake  in 
unhampered  commerce  with  the  Swiss  They 
c  )vet  the  commissloii.s  and  interest  charges 
on  the  enormous  Swl.v!  business 

L.i.st  year  for  example.  Swiss  banks  bought 
and  sold  lll3-bi!llon  worth  of  American 
stocks  and  bonds,  by  f:ir  the  hirgest  foreign 
traders 

Many  big  American  banks  are  In  fact. 
seeking  legal  precedents  that  would  allow 
their  Swiss  branches  the  same  Immunity 
from  American  courts  and  authorities  that 
Swiss  banks  have  If  they  are  successful,  an 
American  grand  Jury  or  court  will  be  unable 
to  subpoena  its  evidence  of  crime  the  records 
of  an  American  bank  branch  In  Switzerland. 

cchttttc.itj:   sx-bpoenaed 

Last  summer  the  Federal  grand  Jury  for  Uie 
Sijuthern  District  of  New  York  subpoenaed 
a  J200,000  certificate  of  deposit  from  the  First 
Nall.>ual  City  Bank  as  evidence  In  a  stock 
fraud.  The  cerUflcaie  was  purchased  from 
First  National  City  s  Geneva  branch  for  an 
American  broker 

In  a  counter-motion  in  court  First  Na- 
tional City  attorneys  argued  that  the  certlfl- 
CMte  was  in  the  physical  possession  of  their 
Geneva  branch  and  therefore  could  not  be 
surrendered  because  this  action  would  violate 
Swiss  bank  secrecy. 

The  Justice  Department  tlien  halted  Fed- 
eral court  litigation  to  pry  loose  the  docu- 
ment and  took  the  diplomatic  route  of  at- 
tempting to  obtain  a  surrender  order  from 
a  Swiss  court,  a  procedure  that  has  rarely 
yielded  results  In  a  securities  case. 

Mr.  Morgenthau  and  his  aides  say  that 
First  National  City  and  Chase  Manhattan 
also  are  not  microfilming  checks  and  other 
records  to  the  extent  they  once  did  Ex- 
perienced Internal  Revenue  Service  agents 
likewise  say  that  in  recent  years  they  have 
encountered  noticeably  less  coo{>eraUon  and 
far  quicker  destruction  of  such  bank  records 
as  deposit  slips  and  teller  cash  sheets. 

Mr  Morgenthau  says  this  change  gives  the 
upper-class  criminal  another  measure  of 
protection  by  depriving  la*  enforcement 
agencies  of  vital  evidence 

The  successful  prtasecutlon  of  the  broker- 
age firm  of  Coggeshall  «:  Hicks  List  August 
for  violating  the  credit  limitations  on  stock 
trading  for  five  yean  through  the  Arzl  Bank 
of  Zurich  originated  with  the  discovery  of 
microfilmed  copies  of  canceled  checks  to  the 
Swi.is  bank  from  American  customers  of  the 
brokerage  house 

■  VniTV.\Ll-r     KLL"     riLMEO 

.A  spKjkesman  for  First  National  City  said 
the  bank  still  microfilmed  "virtually  all 
checks'  except  for  "a  relatively  small  num- 
ber "  that  clear  through  Its  central  olflce. 
Those  checks  not  mlcrofllmed  are  also  con- 
fined to  accounts  on  which  there  has  never 
been  any  investigation  or  Inquiry.  "  he  said. 

A  Cha^>e  Manhattan  official  said  the  bank 
had  not  altered  Its  check  microflllng  pro- 
cedures In  10  years  The  bank  does  not  micro- 
film all  checks  that  originate  and  clear  within 
New  York,  but  does  keep  a  record  of  others. 

When  the  affluent  are  convicted  of  Swiss 
bank  crimes,  the  punishment  Is  often  rela- 
tively lenient  in  comparison  to  sentences  Im- 
posed on  poor  people  for  common  crimes  The 
difference  apparently  stems  from  the  gen- 
eral attitude  of  Judges  and  the  penalties 
prescribed  by  law 

The   penalties   for    mf«t    stock    and    bond 


trading  frauds  are  a  tlCOOO  fine  and  two 
years  In  prison,  or  both,  for  each  specific 
violation  The  prosperous  defendant  In- 
variably hires  prestigious  lawyers  who  litigate 
exhaustively. 

Robert  S.  Keefer  Jr  ,  the  principal  partner 
In  Coggeshall  &  Hicks,  pleaded  guilty  to  an 
indictment  charging  »20-mmion  lu  Illegal 
trading  over  five  years  He  was  represented 
by  Simon  H.  Rlfkind,  a  Judge  for  nine  years 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York,  where  tlie 
ca.se  was  being  tried. 

"GREAT    RESPECT  " 

Judge,  I  might  at  well  say  It  now  I  will 
say  It  later  anj-way.  that  they  have  chosen 
well  In  having  you  "  Irving  Ben  Cooper,  the 
presiding  Judge,  said  prior  to  the  sentencing 
You  know  you  have  the  great  respect  ol 
this  court." 

Mr  Rlfkind  compared  his  client's  offense  to 
breaking  a  traffic  regulation."  Mr.  Keefer. 
he  said,  was,  Uke  most  of  the  defendants  he 
has  represented,  "people  who  have  had  good 
careers,  good  reputations,  and  who  have 
slipped  on  the  ice  of  some  regulation  or  some 
emotion  or  something  of  that  kind,  rather 
than  hardened  criminals  who  make  crime  a 
way   of   life." 

In  those  five  years  of  easy  credit  with  the 
Arzl  Bauk.  Mr.  Keefer's  firm  bad  received 
%i2b.(i<M  In  Illegal  commUslcms,  besides  the 
proflu  accumulated  by  Its  customers  and 
Mr  Keefer  and  his  associates  on  their  clan- 
destine stock  trading.  During  the  grand  Jury 
invest  ligation.  Mr,  Keefer  bad  repeatedly 
perjured  himself. 

Judge  Cooper  gave  him  a  tongue  lashlni; 
a  »JO.ooo  fine  and  a  suspended  sentence 

STOLE    TV    SFT 

Last  August,  a  week  after  Mr.  Keefer  s 
sentencing,  James  C.  Harris,  an  unemployed 
shipping  clerk,  appeared  before  Judge  Cooper. 
Harris  is  a  Negro,  married,  with  two  chil- 
dren and  has  a  prior  record  for  attempted 
armed  robbery  In  1964.  He  was  now  charged 
with  stealing  a  Japanese  television  set  worth 
less  than  tlOO  from  an  Interstate  shipment 
from  a  bus  terminal.  He  got  a  year  in  jail. 

This  disparity  In  punishment  Is  not  a  per- 
sonal quirk  of  Judge  Cooper  s.  It  Is  common 
to  his  fellow  Judges  on  the  New  York  District 
Court  and  to  others  In  similar  positions  else- 
where Judge  Cooper  and  his  colleagues  reg- 
ularly hand  out  minimum  five-year  Jail  terms 
for  minor  Federal  narcotics  violations,  as 
they  are  required  to  do  by  law. 

In  the  view  of  most  students  of  the  prob- 
lem, any  effective  measures  to  mitigate  Swiss 
bank  crime  will  have  to  be  taken  unilaterally 
by  the  United  States, 

Mr  Morgenthau  believed  there  must  be 
systematic  enforcement  of  the  law  through 
far  greater  scrutiny  of  Swiss  transactions. 
This  kind  of  enforcement  would  in  turn  re- 
quire considerably  more  manpower  and 
funds.  The  auldltlonal  expense  could  more 
than  pay  for  Itself,  however,  in  Increased  tax 
revenues, 

COVLO    EErOVER    EXPENSES 

"I  had  a  budget  of  |l-mllIlon  a  year  to 
proescute  Swiss  bank  cases,"  one  assistant 
United  States  attorney  said.  "I  coulu  easily 
make  much  more  than  that  back  for  the 
government." 

Mr.  Morgenthau  believes  that  far  more  is 
at  stake  In  Swiss  bank  crime  than  simply 
Illegitimate  profit.  He  Is  convinced  that  the 
Integrity  of  the  American  legal  system  and 
the  willingness  of  the  average  citizen  to  obey 
the  law  are  endangered. 

"When  you  talk  about  the  Swiss  bank 
criminal,  you  are  talking  about  people  who 
hold  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility, 
p>eople  whom  the  little  man  Is  supposed  to 
look  up  to  and  who  are  now  committing 
crime',"  he  says. 
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EDUCATORS  SUPPORT  HEW 
APPROPRIATIONS  BILL 

<Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most 
unfoitunate  that  the  administration 
should  demand  a  cutback  in  appropria- 
tions for  Federal  education  programs, 
particularly  at  a  time  when  hundreds  of 
school  districts  face  critical  fiscal  prob- 
lems in  their  efforts  to  expand  and  im- 
prove education.  Schools  have  budgeted 
for  the  year  in  the  justifiable  belief  that 
the  Federal  Government  would  meet  its 
obligation  under  established  education 
programs  embodied  in  law.  To  default  on 
this  obligation  is  not  only  to  dishonor 
the  GoveiTiment's  commitment  to  educa- 
tion, but  is  false  economy  since,  in  the 
long  run.  we  can  only  lose  by  shortchang- 
ing the  education  of  our  children. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  President  will 
reconsider  his  position  and  sign  the 
HEW  appropriations  bill  as  approved  by 
the  Congress,  but  I  will  work  with  what 
I  feel  Is  the  necessary  two-thirds  major- 
ity of  my  colleagues  In  overriding  a  veto 
if  the  President  follows  through  with  his 
stated  intentions.  Before  acting  on  HJR. 
13111.  I  urge  the  President  to  give 
thorough  consideration  to  the  views  of 
our  Nation's  educators  since  they  are  best 
equipped  by  training  and  experience  to 
evaluate  funding  needs, 

A  fine  expression  of  the  urgent  need 
for  approval  of  H.R.  13111,  particularly 
with  respect  to  funding  of  the  Public 
Law  874  program  for  assistance  to 
schools  in  federally  affected  areas,  Is  con- 
tained in  a  resolution  recently  passed  by 
the  School  Men's  Club  of  Bowie,  Tex., 
which  represents  more  than  100  teachers 
and  school  administrators.  The  text  of 
this  resolution  follows: 

REsoLtrrioN 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Texas  Senior  High 
School.  Texarkana,  Texas,  on  January  19, 
1970,  the  Bowie  County.  Texas.  School  Men's 
Club,  which  is  composed  of  over  100  school 
administrators  and  teachers,  the  following 
Resolution  was  passed : 

Whereas.  There  are  located  In  Bowie  Coun- 
ty, Texas  the  Red  River  Army  Depot  and  the 
Lone  Star  Ammunition  Plant,  and. 

Whereas.  Because  of  the  location  of  these 
plants  in  Bowie  County,  Texas,  there  has 
been  a  large  Increase  In  the  enrollment  of 
the  schools  of  Bowie  County,  and. 

Whereas.  These  schools  with  Increased  en- 
rollments have  entitlements  under  PX.  874 
In  an  approximate  amount  of  one  million 
dollars  for  this  school  year,  and. 

Whereas,  obligations  have  been  made  for 
the  educational  program  necessary  for  this 
Increased  enrollment  based  on  receipt  of 
these  entitlements,  and. 

Whereas,  If  these  funds  are  not  made 
available.  It  "will  be  necessary  to  Increase  local 
taxes  four  or  five  fold  to  provide  these  lost 
funds. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Bowie 
County  School  Men's  Club  request  that  you 
as  Congressman  from  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  Texas  urge  the  President  not  to 
veto  HH.  13111,  the  HEW. — lAbor  Appro- 
priation bill  for  1970. 

Now  therefore  be  It  further  resolved  that 
In  the  event  of  a  Presidential  Veto  that  you 
make  every  effort  possible  to  override  s'ucb 
Presidential  action. 

Additionally,  be  It  further  resolved  that 


the  Club  expresses  Its  appreciation  of  your 
previous  support  of  Federal  Funds  for  educa- 
tion. 

Resolutions  Committee: 

Ben  Foht. 
Bowie  County  Superintendent . 
Weldon  McCord, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

W.     C.     WOOLDHIDCE. 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 


THE  STRANGE  CASE  OF  THE 
$53  BILLION 

•  Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
times  on  this  floor  I  have  raised  the 
question  about  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  continues  to  charge  the  U.S. 
taxpayer  interest  on  $53  billion  worth 
of  bonds  that  have  been  paid  for  once. 
The  amount  is  now  $55  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Reserve's  in- 
sistence that  the  taxpayers  pay  for  a 
debt  twice  is  so  shocking  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  gain  general  public  acceptance 
of  this  issue. 

Writing  in  the  Georgia  Business  News 
of  December  30,  1968,  Columnist  Joseph 
Leopold  outlines  the  issue  as  follows: 

The  Fed  does  not  acknowledge  that  It  re- 
tires government  bonds  it  purchases:  instead 
it  takes  the  position  that  the  government 
owes  the  principal  and  Interest  to  the  Fed. 

But  since  the  Fed  is  a  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment, a  bond  purchased  by  the  Fed  is 
analogous  to  an  I.O.U.  purchased  by  Its 
maker — It  Is  no  longer  a  real  debt. 

That  government  bonds  purchased  by  the 
Fed  are  no  longer  debts  can  be  grasped  by 
the  answer  to  the  question:  What  would  the 
Fed  do  with  the  money  If  the  Treasury  paid 
off  the  $53  billion  worth  of  government 
bonds  In  possession  of  the  Fed? 

Answer:  The  Fed  would  turn  the  (S3  bil- 
lion dollars  back  to  the  Treasury. 

In  fact,  the  foregoing  Juggling  of  numbers 
between  the  Fed  and  the  Treasury  is  what 
presently  takes  place  with  respect  to  most 
of  the  "Interest"  on  these  same  bonds.  In 
1967,  the  Treasuiry  "paid"  about  two  billion 
dollars  Interest  on  bonds  held  by  the  Fed. 

The  Fed  spent  about  10  percent  of  this  for 
Its  operations  and  returned  the  remaining 
90  percent  to  the  Treasury,  which  then  spent 
It  on  something  that  was  not  In  the  budget, 
or  on  an  overrun  against  Items  that  were 
Included  In  the  budget. 

The  foregoing  arrangement  Is  obviously 
absurd:  but  In  an  attempt  to  give  It  a  sem- 
blance of  logic,  the  Fed  says  the  90  percent 
returned  to  the  Treasury  was  "Interest"  on 
the  legal  tender  currency  notes  the  Treasury 
engraved  and  made  available  for  the  public's 
convenience  In  converting  deposit  dollars  to 
"cash"  dollars  at  bank  tellers'  windows. 

In  other  words,  we  have  the  peculiar  policy 
of  about  $2  billion  of  the  budget  earmarked 
for  "Interest"  paid  by  one  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  another  branch  for  retired  bonds; 
and  then  the  second  branch  paying  the  same 
funds  back  to  the  first  branch,  calling  It 
"Interest"  on  something  else. 


CORPORATIONS  VERSUS  CITIZENS 

(Mr.  OI£EN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OI£EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that 
my  colleagues  may  be  kept  Informed  of 


developments  in  the  field  of  postal  cor- 
portion  lobbying,  I  would  like  to  add  an 
addendum  to  my  earlier  listing  of  con- 
tributors to  the  Citizens'  Committee  for 
Postal  Reform.  As  of  the  close  of  the  last 
quarter,  such  contributions  grew  to  $300- 
063.25, 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  great 
bulk  of  this  lobbying  fund  still  derives 
from  those  contributing  $5,000  or  more 
each.  To  date,  of  the  toUl,  $226,920  has 
come  from  those  who  gave  $5,000  or 
more. 

Of  the  remaining  S74,000.  $51,047  ha.^ 
been  donated  to  the  committee  from 
businesses  or  individuals  in  amounts  oi 
$1,000  or  more,  but  less  than  $5,000. 

Only  a  ver>'  small  percentage  of  the 
total  is  derived  from  individuals  making 
nominal  contributions.  For  instance,  93 
persons  have  given  a  dollar.  There  are 
some  miscellaneous  items  of  $2  to  $25 
and  these  are  of  such  insignificance  that 
I  will  not  list  them  today.  The  meager 
paiticipation  by  small  donors  is  indica- 
tive of  the  lack  of  grassroots  appeal  of 
the  Postal  Corporation.  Conversely,  it 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  a  few  major 
corporations,  with  major  mailing  prob- 
lems, are  the  chief  source  of  funds  for 
the  Citizens'  Committee.  In  view  of  these 
tabulations  though  it  might  more  appro- 
priately be  titled  the  "Big  Corporation 
Reform  Committee."  For  it  appears  to 
me  it  is  an  effoil  financed  by  profit-ori- 
ented business  to  turn  a  public  service 
arm,  the  Post  Office,  into  a  similarly 
profit-oriented  corporation. 

There  is  one  objectionable,  highly  dis- 
turbing and  crucial  vein  that  is  the  core 
of  all  the  administration  Postal  Corpor- 
ation proposals,  including  the  last  .so- 
called  compromise  bill  in  December. 

This  Insidious  provision  stipulates  that 
no  class  of  users — that  Is,  business  cate- 
gory— will  have  a  postal  rate  increase 
without  taking  "into  account  the  finan- 
cial impact."  Thus,  If  users  of  second  and 
third  class — those  used  almost  exclu- 
sively by  business — ^plead  poor-mouth  to 
the  businessmen  at  the  department,  there 
would  be  little  or  no  rate  increase. 

Similarly,  however,  there  is  no  provi- 
sion for  the  protection  of  the  ordinai-y 
postal  patron.  And  if  the  Department  is 
to  be  on  a  break-even  basis  at  the 
end  of  5  years,  as  is  the  dictum  of  the 
administration  bill,  It  is  obvious  to  me 
the  ordinary  citizen  is  going  to  be  pick- 
ing up  the  tab  in  the  form  of  a  15-,  20-, 
or  25-cent  first-class  stamp. 

Is  it  any  wonder  the  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee for  the  Postal  Corporation  is 
backed  almost  exclusively  by  corporate 
users  of  the  mail? 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  one  would  ques- 
tion the  real  Intent  of  a  reform  commit- 
tee that  works  behind  a  facade  of  so- 
called  citizen  support  when.  In  fact,  it 
has  the  financial  support  of  fewer  than  1 
in  2  million  of  the  society  of  American 
citizens. 

I  am  submitting  a  new  list  totaling 
$38,980  which  was  contributed  during 
the  period  of  October  through  December 
of  last  year.  This  list  contains  those 
names  of  contributors  of  $100  or  more.  It 
Is  again  interesting  to  note  the  deriva- 
tion of  these  fimds.  It  Is  also  of  Interest 
to  question  just  how  these  sums  are  be- 
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ing  spent  and  what  type  of  activities  are  contributions  of  $5  000  o'' ")0'"f  •  "^^,''^^-  New  Y.frk'.'lj  y"io^2°o:  fSXX)?""'*^'""   *''^" 
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Conn                                                     ---  250          J    C    Penney  Co  .  Inc  .   1301   Avenue  of  the  New  York  10022,  $1,000.                         ,^    .,  ,    , 

GT  ft  E  ^VvVceCorp  ,  730'3d"Avenue,  Americas.  New-  York,  New  York  10019.  $5,000  Reynolds  Met*ls  Company^  R^^^f-  f  l\%^'' 

New  York    NY..    ---  5  000          Bovs   Town   of   the   Desert,  c  o   Mr    Z    R  Building.  Richmond,  Virginia  23218_  $   ,000 

Ma^e   DUM^slon.   Reuben   H.   Don-  Hansen.   Mack   Truck..   Inc.    Bo,   M.   Allen-  Republic      Steel      C°rporaton^      Republic 

7^  Corp.   4€6    Lexington    Ave.  town.  Pa   18105  $5,000  Building.    PO     Box    6778,    Cleveland.    Ohio 

New    York     NY     380          pitney-Bowea.     Inc.     Walnut     &     Pacific  44101  $2,600                              ^  co  v.  o        dv., 

North  American  Rockwell.  2300  East  Streets,  Stamford.  Connecticut  06904.  $5  000  Chilton  Co  ,  Chestnut  and  56th  St*  .  Phlla- 

ImperUl     Highway,        1     Segundo.  McGraw-Hill.  Inc  .  330  West  42d  St  .   New  dephla.  P».  19189.  $3,012. 

clltf                                      ----- 500      York  NY.  10036.  $6  J930  Cahners  Publishing  Co  .  231  Columbus  Ave  . 

Rohr  Corp  ,  Chula  Vista.  Calif 250          e    I    du  Pont  de  Nemours  *  Co  .  Wllmlng-  B<xslon.  Mass  02116.  $3  J22.                     ^^n,,,^ 

American  Petrofln.  Co  .  of  Texe*.  Poet  ton.  Del    19898.  $5,000  Denton   Publishing  Co      1213   West  Third 

OfHce  Box  3159.  Dallas.  Tex --  100           R      J      Reynold*    Tobacco    C^  .    Wuiston-  St  .  Cleveland.  Ohio  44113,  $1,463 

LoulsvUle  *  NashTlUe  RR    Co.  Poet  Salem.  N  C  27103  $5,000  Hon     C    Douglas   Dillon     767   Third    Ave  . 

Office  Box  1198,  LouUvUle.  Ky 250           Castle  &  Cooke,  Inc  .  Poet  Office  Box  2990,  Room    1800,  New  York.  NY    10017,  WOOO. 

The  Upjohn  Co  ,  Kalamazoo.  Mich..  250      Honolulu.  Hawaii,  96802.  $5,000  Deertng  Mllllken.  Inc  .  234  South  *'a|r^ew 

The  Connecticut  Llgh'  4:  Power  Co  .  Kimberly-Clark  Corp  .  Neen*h,  Wis  ,  54956.  Ave  .    Spartanburg.    South    Carolina    29302, 

Post     Office     Box     2010,     Hartford.  $5  000  $1  000 

Conn    - 500          Bechtel  Corp  ,  50  Beale  St  .  San  Pranciaoo,  b    P    Goodrich   Co,   500   South   Main   St, 

Pepsi-Cola  Co,    500   Park   Ave..   New  Calif  ,  941 19,  $5  000  Akron.  Ohio  44318,  $3500.                           ,,„,„„ 

York   NY                            $2,500          Sears.  Roeb\jck   *  Oo .  935  South  Homan  Deere  ft  Co.  Mollne.  nilnols  61366.  $2,500 

Harsco  Corp.  Camp  Hill.  Pa 100      Ave  .  Chicago.  IlllnoU.  60607,  $5,000.  Allied  Chemical  Corp,  61   Broadway.  New 

Bankers   Trust    Co,    Post    Office   Box  proctor  &  Gamble  Co  .  Po«t  Office  Box  599,  York.  NT  10006,  $1,000. 

318     Church    Street    Station.    New  cinclnnaU.  Ohio.  46201,  $5,000.  Burlington  Indusrtrtea.  Inc  ,  301  North  Eu- 

York.NY -- 1.000          Whirlpool    Corp.,    Administrative    Center,  gene  St  .  Oreensboro,  NC    27403,  $2,600. 

Detroit    Bank    &    Trust    Co..    Detroit  Benton  Harbor.  Michigan.  49003.  $5,000.  ^__^_^^_^.^ 

Mich ---  100          Merck    tc    Co,    Inc.,    Rahway,    N  J.    07065, 

Ziff-Davts    Publishing    Co.     1     Park  $5  000  SOME      SCHOOL      DISTRICTS      NOW 

Ave.  New  York.   NT 1.000         3M  Co,  3M  Center.  St    Paul.  Minn    55101,  UNDERGOINO       DESEGREGATION 

Vnlon   Otl   Co.   of   California.   Union  $5,000.  PROCESS  ARE  EXPERIENCING  EX- 

on  Center.  Loe  Angeles.  Calif-.   --  500         General   Electric  Co,  570  L«ilngton   Ave,  tREME  FINANCIAL  DIFFICULTIES 

General  Motors  Corp  ,  General  Motors  New  York.  N  Y.  10022,  $5,000. 

Bldg.  Detroit.  Mich 5.000          American  Express  Co.  65   Broadway.  New  ,3^^.   FASCELL   asked   and   WBS   given 

Pennsylvania  Power  i  Light  Co  .  901  York.  N  Y  10006.  $5,000.  permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 

HamUton  St  .  Allentown,  Pa 300          Ooodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co,  Akron.  Ohio,  ^,jj^^  j^  y^g  RECORD  and  to  include  ex- 

Pederated    Department    Stores.    Inc.  44316.  $5,000.  franpnn<:  matter  ) 

22a  West  7th  St  .  Cincinnati,  Ohio. .  5.  000         Pord  Motor  Co    The  American  Rd..  Detroit.  "^^V-^ac^Tiif  T     TUTr    «;np»kpr    ««  we  all 

Texas   Instruments   inc,   Poat   Office  Mich  .  48121.  $5,000.  ,    ^^   f^^^             .  J^„?.w  h«  ri^*^  that 

Box  5474.  Dallas.  Tex— - — .  5,000        union  Carbide  Corp  ,  270  Park  Ave  .  New  know,  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that 

stokeiy-van  Camp,  Inc,  941   North  York.  N  Y  10017,  $5,000  14  school  districts  In  Louisiana,  Georgia. 

Meridian   St.   Indlanoplu.   Ind 250          Weatlnghou.se    Electric    Corp.    3    Gateway  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Florida  must 

Brown  Shoe  Co  .  8300  Maryland.  St.  Center    Poet  Office  Box  3378.  PltUburgh,  Pa.  fu]iy  desegregate  by  February   1  Of  this 

Louis.  Mo 800  15230,  $5,000  year,  in  line  With  the  CouTt's  action  in 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  a^aln  inserting  in  General  Foods  Corp    350  North  St ,  White  ^^^  ^g^  Brown  against  Board  of  Educa- 

_.,-      ,           .  Plains,  N  T  .  10602,  $5,000  ♦inn  of  Trtnoka  rt«»rl.<?iQn 

the   RbCOM   the   list  of  COntribuUons   to  p^^erated    Department    Stores.    323    West  tiO"  f  ^O^XBka  dWlSiOTL 

the  Citizen*'  Committee  which  I  entered  seventh  st .  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  45303,  $5,000,  It  '^PJ^f'" .^J^^-jy^^^^J^^^^^^^ 

in  the  RECoan  on  October  9.  1969.  Owens-Corning  Fibergiaa  Corp  .  Po«t  Office  school  districts  now  "»«»«Ifoi^«J^„™ 

Following  are  two  Usts:  The  fli3t  Is  of  Box 9oi. Toledo. Ohio  4360i.$5.ooo  desegregaUon  process  are  expenencmg 
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extreme  fmancial  difficulties.  In  my  own 
district,  the  Dade  County  Classroom 
Teachers'  Association.  Inc..  adopted  a 
statement  caUing  for  addiUonal  Federal 
s,s,sistance  in  implementing  complete  de- 
segregation, at  a  recent  executive  board 

meeting.  .  ^     ,      ,„ 

While  desegregation  must  be  imple- 
mented, I  can  certainly  understand  the 
dilTiculties  facing  local  school  boards  at 
this  time,  and  would  like  to  bring  the 
statement  of  the  Dade  County  CTA  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues: 
CT.A  Position  Statement  on  Federal  Aid  To 

Finance      Complete      Desegregation      of 

Schools.  Adopted  by  the  CTA  Executivi: 

Board.  January  8.  1970 

The  United  SUies  Supreme  Court  has  sent 
the  doctrine  of  deliberate  speed  to  its  final 
resting  place. 

We  believe  It  Is  time  to  slop  playing  games 
w.Lh  the  future  of  this  country— Its  chil- 
dren Therefore,  today  the  Dade  County  CTA 
has  requested  the  NaUonal  EducaUon  Asso- 
ciation to  call  on  President  Nixon  and  the 
Congress  to  pass  emergency  leglslaUon  to 
provide  massive  federal  financial  assistance 
to  school  systems  In  the  South.  We  have  also 
called  upon  Governor  Claude  Klrk,  the  Flor- 
ida congressional  delegaUon.  the  Dade  School 
Board  and  all  other  pubUc  officials  In  the 
South  to  support  this  request. 

It  will  take  massive  funds  to  desegregate 
and  continue  to  provide  quality  education 
for  all  our  children,  both  black  and  white. 
Court-ordered  desegregation  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  reduce  quality  education.  It  Is  the 
duty  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  respond  rapidly  to  the  needs  of  Ito  clU- 
zens.  Help  Is  needed  now— not  10  years  from 

Dade  County  schools  and  other  southern 
school  systems  are  now  faced  with  a  serious 
financial  crisis.  The  recent  court  decUlona 
amount  to  judicial  taxation  without  repre- 
senUUon.  It  U  the  federal  government's  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  the  money— not  local 
or  state  property  owners. 

Federal  funds  to  assist  Implementing  com- 
plete desegregaUon  must  be  used  to  reduce 
class  size,  hire  additional  teachers  and  spe- 
cialists \n  reading,  provide  psychological  serv- 
ices and  training  In  human  relaUons,  btillU 
more  classrooms,  provide  more  transportation 
faculties  and  textbooks,  and  raise  teacher 
salaries. 

CTA  will  request  local  and  state  affiliates  of 
the  NEA  throughout  the  United  States  to 
support  this  request  and  lobby  Congress  for 
swift  passage  of  this  emergency  measure. 


in  the  sinking  of  the  troop  transport 
Dorchester  brings  full  credit  to  their  own 
dedicaUon  and  to  the  dedication  given 
by  others  in  the  clergy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  Congress'  having  pro- 
vided for  this  recognition  for  the  many 
who  have  served  their  fellow  man  and 
their  country  in  peace  as  well  as  war,  we 
are  providing  an  example  for  all  citizens 
and  for  the  youth  of  this  Nation.  We  are 
demonstrating  that  the  efforts  of  men  of 
religion  are  instrumental  in  developing 
the  necessary  spiritual  leadership  that 
assists  a  society  in  finding  inner  peace. 
The  President  of  the  United  States. 
the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  in  his 
stirring  inaugural  address   stated   that 
America  finds  itself  "rich  in  goods,  but 
ragged  in  spirit."  More  recently,  in  his 
first  state  of  the  Union  address,  he  re- 
minded us  thatr-Never  before  has  a  na- 
tion seemed  to  have  more  and  enjoyed 
it  less. 

Threatened  as  we  are  by  a  tummg 
from  the  spiritual  to  the  materialistic 
spirit  of  man.  it  is  comforting  that  we 
bring  recognition  to  those  who  provide 
leadership  for  the  most  precious  posses- 
sion of  all— the  sense  of  the  raeamng  of 
life,  and  the  meaning  of  serving  unself- 
ishly the  great  causes  of  peace  and 
liberty.  ^     ^      ^. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  fortunate  for  the 
associations  I  have  had  with  clergy  of  all 
faiths  and  with  chaplains  of  all  services 
through  the  years.  They  have  provided 
rich  memories  of  fellowship  with  men 
who  did  not  deem  it  a  loss  to  go  that  ex- 
tra mile  in  ministering  to  the  men  of  the 
Nation  and  of  the  armed  services.  The 
life  which  they  represent  can  best  be 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  the  Great 
Master  of  life,  Jesus  Christ,  who  said: 

What  doth  It  profit  of  man  U  he  should 
gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  soul,  and 
what  can  a  man  give  In  exchange  for  his 
soul. 


It  might  well  move  us  to  ask  the  pene- 
trating question:  What  can  a  nation  give 
in  exchange  for  its  soul? 


BRINGINQ    RECOGNITION    TO    OUR 
CLERGY 

(Mr.  SCHADEBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG,  Mr.  Speaker,  hav- 
ing chosen  the  clergy  for  my  profession 
as  a  young  man,  having  served  as  chap- 
lain on  active  duty  in  the  Navy  during 
World  War  n,  and  again  during  the 
Korean  police  action,  and  having  con- 
tinued my  interest  in  the  reserves  for 
20  years,  until  my  involuntary  retirement 
from  service,  I  applaud  the  action  taken 
today  in  the  House  in  passing  House 
Joint  Resolution  1051,  designating  the 
week  commencing  February  3,  1970.  as 
IntemaUonal  Clergy  Week  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

This  official  recognition  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  sacrinces  made  by  the  chap- 
lains of  four  faiths  who  gave  their  lives 
OXVI 89— Part  1 


THE  CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD 

(Mr.  PETTIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
January  23,  1969,  31  of  my  colleagues 
and  I  filed  a  brief  in  the  Federal  appel- 
late court  in  the  District  of  Coliunbia 
In  a  case  which  we  have  brought  against 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

We  are  asking  the  court  to  reverse 
a  decision  of  the  CAB  that  recently  al- 
lowed all  domestic  interstate  airlines  to 
put  fare  Increases  into  effect.  We  are 
contending  that  this  decision  was 
reached  in  violation  of  several  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958. 

The  Members  who  have  Joined  in  this 
brief  are,  in  addition  to  Hon.  John  E. 
Moss  and  myself,  Hons.  Glenn  M.  An- 
derson, Thomas  L.  Ashley,  Walter  S. 
Baring,  George  E.  Brown,  Jr..  Phillip 

BUKTON,  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON,  JEFFERY  CO- 

HELAN.  James  C.  Corman.  John  D.  Din- 
OELL.  Don  Edwards,  Richard  H.  Hawwa. 
AuousTus  F.  Hawkins,  Chet  Holifield, 
Harold  T.  Johnson,  Robert  L.  Leggeit, 


Joseph  M.  McDade,  John  McFall,  Spark 
M.  Matsunaga,  George  P.  Miller,  Jo- 
seph G.  MiNNisH,  Patsy  T.  Mink, 
Thomas  M.  Rees,  Peter  W.  Rodino.  Jr., 
Edward  R.  Royb.\l,  Bernie  Sisk.  Charles 
M.  Teague.  John  Tunney,  Lionel  Van 
Deerlin,  Jerome  R.  Waldie,  and  Charles 
H.  Wilson. 

The  brief  which  we  filed  follows: 
lUS    Court   of   Appeals   for  the   District   of 

Columbia  Circuit,  No.  23.627  | 
Brief  fob  Petitioners:  Petition  for  Review 
OF  Orders  of  the  Civil  Aeronaltics  Board 
John  E.     Moss,  et  al.,  Petitioners,  v.  CuU 
Aeronautics  Board,  Respondent. 

Of  Counsel:  Ronald  B.  Lewis,  1101  17th 
Street,  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.,  Stanford  G. 
Ross  H  David  Rosenbloom,  CapUn  &  Drys- 
dale.'  1101  17th  Street.  NW..  Washington. 
DC  .  Attorneys  for  PeUtloners. 

CASES  AND  AXTTHORITIEC  CmTD 

Cases 

Air  Freight  Rate  Investigation,  9  CAB 
340  11948). 

'American  Overseas  Airlines,  Inc.  v.  CAH 
103  App.  D.C.  41,  254  P.  2d  744  (1958) 

•  Arizona  G  occry  Co.  v.  Atchison,  T.  <t  S.F 
i?y.  Co.,  284  US  370  (1932) 

Arrow  Transportation  Co  v.  Southern  Ry. 
Co  ,  372  U.S.  658  (1963). 

Burlington  Truck  Lines,  Inc  v.  United 
Sfafes,  371  U.S.  156  (1962). 

City  of  Chicago  v.  United  States,  38  US 
L   Week  4039  (Dec.  9.  1969). 

City  of  Lawrence,  Mass  v.  CAB,  343  F.  2d 
583  (CA  1  1966). 

Florida    v.    Unifed    States,    282    U.S.    194 

(1931). 

•Florida    v.    United    States,    292      U.S.    1 

(1934). 

Flying  Tiger  Line,  Inc.  v.  CAB,  121  App 
D.C.  332.  350  P.  2d  462  (1965),  cerf.  denied. 
385  U.S.  945     (1966) 

General  Passenger  Fare  Investigation. 
CAB.  Docket  8008  et  al..  May  27,  1959. 

•ICC  V.  Mechling,  330  U.S.  567  1947). 

McManus  v.  CAB,  286  P.  2d  414  (CA  2). 
cert  denied,  366  U.S.  928  (1961) . 

Public  Util.  Comm'n  (Calif.)  v.  United 
States,  356  P.  2d  236  (CA  9),  cerf.  denied. 
385  U.S.  816   (1966). 

States-Alaska  and  Intra-Alaska  Fare  In- 
creases Proposed  by  Alaska  Airlines.  Inc.. 
Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc.,  Western 
Air  Lines.  Inc..  C.A.B.  Docket  21599.  Order 
of  Investigation  and  Suspension  of  Novem- 
ber 14.  1969. 

•  TroiItca3/5  of  New  Englar.d,  Inc.  v.  CAB. 
412  FJ2d  926  (CA  1  1969 ) . 

•  Transcontinental  Bus  System,  Inc.  v. 
CAB,  383  P.2d  466  (CA  5  1967).  cert,  denied, 
390  U.S.  920  (1968). 

United  Air  Lines,  Inc.  v.  CAB,  114  App.  DC. 
17.  309  P.2d  238  (1962). 

United  Air  Lines.  Inc.  v.  CAB,  108  App. 
D.C.  220,  281  FJ2d  53  (1960). 

United  States  v.  Chicago  U.  St.  P.  A  P.  R. 
Co.,  294  U.S.  499  (1935). 

•  W.  R.  Grace  4  Co.  v.  CAB,  154  P.2d  271 
(CA  2  1946),  cert,  dismissed  a*  moot,  332 
U.S.  827  (1947). 

Statutes  and  regulations 

Administrative    Procediu-e    Act,    5    U.S.C. 

I  551, 
AdmlnlstratlTe    Procedure    Act,    6    U.S.C. 

1653(b). 
Administrative    Procedtire    Act,    6    U.S.C. 

§  656(d). 

Federal  Aviation  Act.  I  102.  49  UJS.C.  i  1802. 

Federal  Aviation  Act.  |  404.  49  U.S.C.  >  1374. 

Federal  Aviation  Act,  (  1002(d),  49  U.S.C. 
I  1482 (c) 

Federal  Aviation  Act,  I  1002 (g).  49  U.S.C. 
11483(g). 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Federal  Aviation  Act  MOOam  49  O  S  C. 
%  1482IU 

RegMlaUons  Issued  bv  CAB  14  CFR 
{  302  506 

Other  authorities 

Congressional  Record  Vol  79.  p  5656  (April 
15.  1935) 

Friendly  The  Federal  Mdmirii.«fratur  Agen- 
rt«  $  The  Need  for  Better  Deflntt\on  of 
Sianda'd-!  75  Harv  L  Rev  863  1055  1263 
I  19621 

ISSl'ES     PRESENTED 

The  iffties 
This  CiL.se  presents  the  l^^ues  (if  whether 
the  Civil  AeroriiMitlcs  Bo.ird  h.io  illegally 
nidde  m.ixlmiim  r.ites  lor  domestic  passen- 
ger air  lares  and  whether  speclttc  tiu-iffs 
filed  in  accordance  wnth  the  Boards  maxi- 
mum rat«  formula  are  the  responsibility  of 
the  Board  and  llle«al  In  .uldiuon  Petition- 
ers raise  the  issue  of  whether  tho6«  tariffs 
are  unjust  and  unreasonable  and  are  dis- 
criminatory on  their  face,  and  therelcre 
should  have  been  investigated  even  It  they 
are  not  deemed  the  responsibility  of  the 
Board 

Case  pret  toif<ltj  befo'^e  the  court  on 
interlocutory   molion 

This  cAse  has  previously  been  before  the 
Court  on  a  motion  for  interlocutory  relief 
filed  by  Petitioners  on  December  11.  1969 
Oral  argument  on  that  motion  was  held  on 
January  7.  1970  An  order  of  the  Court  wnth 
respect  to  that  motion  was  entered  on  Jan- 
uary 9,  1970  and  further  declaion  on  that 
motion  Ls  pending 

ST.^TirraS    INVOLVED 

The  statutes  pertaining  to  the  merits  of 
this  case  are  set  forth  in  an  liddeiidum  at 
the  end  of  this  brief. 

lurnriiENCES  to  rclincs 

The  orders  Involved  In  this  case  are  she 
orders  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  ol  Sep- 
tember 12  and  30.  1969 

STATEMENT    OF    CASE 
Surnmary 

This  case  Involves  the  process  of  ratemalt- 
ing — and  specific  rates  made  In  this  process — 
by  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  (hereinafter 
•'CAB"  or  ••Board")  Petitioners  are  thirty- 
two  Members  of  Congress,  who  Intervened 
before  the  Board  In  the  case  entitled  Pa^aen- 
ger  Fare  Reitnont  Propo'^ed  bv  Donif?tir 
Trurxklines.  number  21322  on  the  Board's 
docket  '  Petitioners  are  proceeding  In  their 
capacities  as  users  of  the  airways  and  repre- 
sentatives of  their  respective  constituencies 
and  of  other  members  of  the  public  who 
travel  by  air  They  contend  here,  as  they 
contended  before  the  Board,  that  the  Board 
ba«  made  domestic  passenger  rates  and  as- 
sumed resp>onslbllUy  for  corresponding  tariffs 
which  went  Into  effect  In  October  of  1969 
Petitioners  believe  that  the  Board's  deci- 
sions were  reached  In  contravention  of  the 
statutory  requirements  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  and  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act 

By  this  appeal.  Petitioners  seek  invalida- 
tion of  the  Board-made  rates  and  correspond- 
ing tariffs  and  a  decl.slon  that  the  Board  must 
adhere  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1956  in 
determining  rates 

The  thrust  of  Petitioners'  position  on  the 
merits  Is  as  follows  Tlie  Board,  when  It 
makes  rates  Is  required  to  adhere  to  certain 
statutory  rules  It  must,  under  section  1002 
(di  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,-  first 
find  the  prevailing  tariffs  and  those  proposed 
by  the  carriers  to  t)e  unlawful,  after  proper 
notice  Is  given  and  an  appropriate  hearing  Is 
held  It  must  then  take  certain  substantive 
standards — set  forth  In  detail  in  sections  102 
and  1002(ei  of  the  statute — Into  account 
Petitioners  contend  that  the  Board  has  made 
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rates — although  It  did  not  proclaim  th.it  it 
was  doing  so  that  it  acted  In  violation  of  the 
statutory  rules  Just  mentioned;  that  the 
Board  should  not  be  permitted  to  evade  or 
avoid  Its  statutory  duties  by  disclaiming  an 
Intention  to  make  rates  when  It  in  fact  does 
make  rates,  and  that  the  specific  Ukrlffs  filed 
by  the  carriers  and  based  on  the  Boards  il- 
leg;il  rates  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Board 
and  sufTer  from  the  same  illegalities  as  the 
Board  s  rate  formula  Petitioners  further  con- 
tend that  even  if  the  tariffs  are  regarded  as 
the  responsibility  ol  the  carriers  rather  than 
the  Board,  those  tariffs  .tre  unjust  and  unre  i- 
sonable  and  (llscriniin;itory  and  should  have 
been  iii\  esiigated   by   the  Board 

Statement   of  facts 

On  August  1.  1969,  United  Air  Lines  tiled 
for  an  increase  In  fares — the  senmd  within 
SIX  months — mivrked  to  become  effective  on 
September  15.  1969  New  Uirlff>  were  soon 
filed  by  several  other  carriers,  with  proposed 
effective  dates  In  late  September  and  enrly 
October  ' 

On  August  14.  1969.  while  the  proposed 
rate  incre^use  was  pending  the  Board  was 
to  hold  another  of  ite  ei  parte  meetings  with 
the  carriers  '  Having  learned  of  this,  and 
in  light  of  the  recent  lillngs  for  fare  increases. 
Petitioner  John  Moss,  who  had  earlier  pro- 
tested these  ex  parte  procedures,  requested 
that  If  the  Board  held  the  meeting  at  least 
he  be  permitted  to  attend  (Pet  Memo  App 
C  8597  98.  see  id  at  8562  8569  )  The  re- 
sponse wa.s  a  flat  refusal  Chairman  Crtxjker 
stated  in  a  letter  of  August  14,  1969.  that  the 
scheduled  meeting  w<is  a  continuation  of  a 
prior  ei  parte  meeting  and  Intended  to  dis- 
cuss matters  of  the  domestic  fare  structure 
and  fare  formulas  rather  than  fare  level 
Chairman  Crooker  said  that  a  transcript 
would   be   made     (Pet    Memo    App    C  8598)  * 

Following  the  meeting,  the  Board  otilclally 
responded  to  the  carriers  tariff  lillngs  on 
August  19.  1969.  with  an  ordrr.  69  8  108. 
calling  for  oral  argument  on  September  4. 
1969.  on  the  question  of  how  it  should  react 
to  the  proposed  fare  Increases  i  Pet  Memo 
App  C  8602-03  I  In  that  order,  the  Board 
made  the  following  announcement  of  its 
Intentions 

Pursuant  to  section  1002  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  (49  DSC  1482),  the  Board 
may,  upon  Its  own  initiative  or  in  the  light 
of  complaints  from  Interested  persons,  (a) 
suspend  the  effectiveness  of  the  proposed 
tariffs  pending  investigation  ol  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  proposed  rates,  (bi  permit 
such  tariffs  to  take  effect  while  It  is  conduct- 
ing such  investigation,  or  (C)  permit  the 
tariffs  to  become  effective  without  investi- 
gation  • 

No  indication  was  given  that  the  "argu- 
ment" might  be  followed  by  an  immediate 
decision  on  the  merits  of  the  pending  tariffs 
or  by  a  ratemaklng  effort  by  the  Board.  The 
argument  ■  was  to  be  a  merely  preliminary 
presentation  of  views  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vising the  Board  as  to  whether  it  should 
undertake  ,in  investigation  of  the  pending 
tariffs 

On  August  20.  1969.  Petitioners  renewed 
their  earlier  complaint  to  the  Board  against 
the  cirners'  continual  fare  Increase  proposals 
and  the  Boards  method  of  dealing  with 
them  Petitioners'  princip.il  .ille«atlon  was 
that . 

•'The  proposals  made  by  the  air  carriers  do 
not  lake  Into  consideration  any  of  the  statu- 
tory standards  set  forth  in  the  Act  More 
pragmatically,  the  Members  Ijelleve  that 
these  fare  propo&<»ls  will  further  depress  load 
factors  and  earnings,  bring  about  even 
greater  Increases  In  cash  ccwts.  congestion 
and  air  pollution  and  lead  to  more  uneco- 
nomical and  inefficient  use  of  the  nation* 
airports  and  airways,  thereby  further  in- 
creasing the  burden  to  the  taxpayer  and  (are- 
payer      (Pet   Memo   App  C  8603  ) 

The  results   reached  under   the  filed  pro- 


posals would.  Petitioners  asserted,  be  "un- 
just and  unreasonable  "  (Pet.  Memo.  App. 
C  8603  I 

In  sui>port  of  this  position,  Petitioners 
pointed  to  the  Board*  lack  of  standards  un- 
der which  It  could  make  a  rational  interpre- 
tation of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  erf  1958; 
to  the  carriers'  penchant  for  creating  and 
emplovnng  excess  capacity;  to  the  fact  that 
a  fare  increase  would  not  stimulate  addi- 
tional traffic;  and  to  the  Injustice  of  making 
the  traveling  public  pay  for  the  carriers'  cost 
and  scheduling  extravagance  Petitioners 
concluded  as  follows: 

•'The  basic  st>l\ition  to  the  industry's  pres- 
ent financial  situation  would  .  .  .  appear  to 
he  not  only  in  the  air  carriers  exercising 
restraint  In  ordering  new  filght  equipment 
and  in  the  use  or  scheduling  of  Us  available 
capacity,  but  more  Importantly  In  the  regu- 
lation of  the  Tare  level  by  the  Board  In  ac 
cordance  with  the  statutory  standards  of  the 
Ac  of  1958  supplemented  by  appropriate  load 
factor  cash  and  capital  cost  guidelines  • 
I  Pet    Memo   App  C  8604  ) 

They  requested  that  the  Board  suspend 
and  investigate  all  pending  tariff  revisions 
and  that  If  the  Board  should  conclude  that 
such  t.iritfs  are  unjust  or  reasonable,  the 
Board  determine  and  prescribe  the  lawful  rate 
to  be  charged  Fvirther.  Petitioners  requested 
that  the  Board  Institute  a  general  rate  pro- 
ceeding to  Investigate  the  structure  of  air 
passenger  tares  in  order  to  achieve  a  sound 
foundation  for  arriving  at  fares  for  the  future 
that  will  at  all  times  be  reasonably  related 
to  the  statutory  standards  of  the  Act  of  1958, 
and  tl.e  rules  of  ratemaklng  established  by 
the  B<jard  '    iPet    Memo   App    C  8604-05  ) 

"Oral  argument  '  before  the  Board  was  held 
on  Septemt)er  4,  1969,  three  weeks  after  the 
er  parte  meeting  between  the  carriers  and 
the  Board  At  the  argument,  the  carriers  re- 
peated their  views  on  the  necessity  of  a  fare 
increase,  and  various  other  interested  parties 
were  allowed  to  speak  No  cross-examination 
wa-s  permitted  " 

On  September  5  1969.  Petitioner  Moss,  as 
spokesman  for  all  the  Petitioners,  wrote  to 
Chairm.in  Crooker  to  note  that  the  Board, 
in  its  order  setting  "oral  argument. ••  had  In- 
dicated that  It  would  adopt  one  of  three 
specified  lines  of  action  following  such  argu- 
ment and  the  consideration  of  complaints 
from  Interested  persons  (Pet.  Memo  App 
C  8606  I  "  Petitioner  Moss  contended  that 
the  Board,  "by  Its  act  In  enumerating  three 
possible  courses  of  action  in  Its  order.  .  .  . 
I  precluded  I  any  other  course  of  action  such 
as  its  usii  il  past  practice  of  suspending  the 
effertlveness  of  the  proposed  tariffs  and  then 
m  iklng  ILs  position  known  as  to  other  kinds 
of  tariff  proposals  It  would  approve  ••  Petl- 
tliiuer  Moss  urged  Chairman  Crooker  that 
the  Board  confine  Itself  to  Its  statutory  func- 
tions: this  form  of  ratemaklng  by  treaty 
must  come  to  an  end  .  .  It  Is  not  the  duty 
of  the  Board  to  propose  alternative  fare  pro- 
posals when  the  person  proposing  .  .  changes 
cannot  show  that  its  proposed  change  Is  Just 
and  re.isonable " 

Chairman  Crocker's  response  Indicated 
that,  when  an  order  was  Issued,  the  decision 
of  the  Board  might  well  be  the  very  one 
.igalnst  which  Petitioner  Moss  had  protested 
•  |T|ariffs  filed  before  our  Order  No  69-8-108 
may  be  .ipproved.  or  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
posed tariffs  may  be  suspended  and  the 
Boiirds  position  would  be  made  known  as  to 
other  kinds  of  tariff  proposals  It  would  ap- 
prove "    (Pet     Memo     App     C   8606)  '" 

The  Board's  decision,  the  major  decision 
In  this  litigation,  was  rendered  on  Septem- 
ber 12.  1969  '  As  Petitioner  Moss  had  fore- 
seen in  his  letter  to  Chairman  Crooker.  the 
Bo.ird  followed  "Its  usual  past  practice  of 
suspending  the  effectiveness  of  the  proposed 
tariffs  and  then  making  Its  position  known 
as  to  other  kinds  of  tarlfT  proposals  It  would 
approve  "  Thus,  after  briefly  summarizing 
the  tariff  proposals  and  the  complaints  filed 
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bv  various  partlee.  Including  the  complaint 
of  Petitioners,  the  Board  found,  without  ex- 
Dlanatlon,  as  follows: 

•Upon  consideration  of  the  Urlff  proposals. 
the  complaint  and  answer  thereto,  the  state- 
ments filed  prior  to  the  oral  argument  and 
comments  made  thereat,  and  other  relevant 
matters,  the  Board  finds  that  the  proposals 
may  be  unjust,  unreasonable,  unjustly  dl»- 
cr;mln.itory.  unduly  preferential,  or  "ndtUy 
nreludiclal,  or  otherwise  unlawful  and  should 
be  investigated.  The  Board  further  concludes 
thai  the  tariffs  In  question  should  be  sus- 
pended pending  investigation."  (J  A.  — ;  Or- 

'"'Th^e  Board  went  on.  however,  to  announce 
I's  ■opinion  that  the  carriers  have  adequately 
demonstrated  a  need  for  some  additional 
revenue  "  and  that  It  would  be  disposed  to 
grant  an  Increase  computed  in  accordance 
With  the  criteria  set  out  below."  (J.A.  — ; 
Order  p.  3.)  The  sole  reason  given  Xor  this 
conclusion.  In  the  course  of  the  Board  s  en- 
tire opinion,  was  that: 

•The  carriers  have  adequately  demon- 
strated a  significant  Increase  In  costs.  .  .  . 
Taking  Into  conslderaUon  these  cost  pres- 
sures on  the  carriers,  and  the  marked  de- 
cline in  earnings  and  profit  margin  since  the 
February  increase,  the  Board  finds  that  a 
further "  increase  In  fares  at  this  time  Is 
neceaeary  from  the  standpoint  of  Uie  rate- 
making  standards  of  SecUon  1002(e)  of  the 
Act  and  the  need  to  malnUln  the  financial 
vitality  of  the  carriers  as  a  group."  (J.A.  — ; 
Order,  pp.  6,  8  )  ^    . 

There  ensued  what  can  only  be  regarded  as 
a  prolonged  ratemaklng  endeavor  by  the 
Board.  After  noting  that  It  had  reviewed 
both  the  fare  formulas  developed  by  Its  stall 
and  circulated  to  the  carriers  ex  parte  for 
their  comments  and  the  formulas  put  for- 
ward by  the  carriers  In  their  recent  filings, 
the  Board  found  that  the  formula  proposed 
by  American  Airlines  "produces  a  reasonable 
Increase  in  revenues  and  recognizes  the  eco- 
nomics Inherent  in  long-haul  carriage."  (J.A. 
— •  Order,  p.  4.)  The  American  formula  was 
adopted  as  the  Boards  "model,"  with  only 
one  slight  modification.  (J-A.  — :  Order,  pp. 
6  7)"  This,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Board 
had  Just  suspended  the  tariff  filed  by  Amer- 
ican, along  with  the  other  pending  tariffs,  as 
potentially  unjust  or  unreasonable. 

The  Board  next  considered  the  need  for  a 
general  fare  Investigation  In  order  to  estab- 
lish cost  and  load  factor  standards.  Noting, 
as  It  had  so  often  In  the  past,  that  a  general 
fare  InvestlgaUon  Is  a  "long  and  complex 
proceeding."  the  Board  opined  that  leaving 
the  carriers  In  status  quo  while  such  an  in- 
vestigation was  conducted  might  produce 
"serious  and  permanent  financial  damage" 
to  some  of  them.  (J.A  — ;  Order,  p.  5).  How- 
ever, the  Board  did  not  simply  cast  aside 
the  Petitioners'  suggestion  of  a  general  fare 
investigation: 

"Nevertheless,  we  have  decided  not  to  dis- 
pose of  the  request  for  a  general  fare  Investi- 
gation at  this  time.  The  complalnanU  have 
raised  some  questions  for  which  no  fully 
satisfactory  answer  presently  exists,  espe- 
cially the  question  of  load  factor  standards, 
and  we  believe  there  are  other  Important 
questions  underlying  evaluation  of  fare 
structure  and  level,  not  raised  by  complain- 
ants, which  should  be  given  thorough  re- 
view. However,  notwithstanding  the  exist- 
ence of  these  questions,  the  condition  of  the 
industry  detailed  herein  is  sufficiently  serlotis 
as  to  require  Immediate  fare  relief.  Moreover, 
pending  our  further  study  of  these  mat- 
ters, the  Board  is  unable  to  conclude  at  this 
time  that  the  additional  earnings  which  this 
order  will  provide  could  be  achieved  by  the 
industry  through  other  courses  of  action 
within  the  carriers'  control. 

"For  these  reeisons,  we  have  determined  to 
undertake  an  exploration,  within  the  Board, 
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of  a  number  of  matters  relating  to  questions 
such  as:   what  the  appropriate  rate  of  re- 
turn on  a  carrier's  Investment  should  be; 
how  a  carrier's  rate  of  return  should  be  com- 
puted-  should  load  factor  standards  be  set 
and  If  so  at  what  level;  should  there  be  a 
taper  In  the  line  haul  rate  and  if  so  to  what 
degree;  what  method  la  most  appropriate  for 
determining  terminal  charges;   and  what  is 
the    proper    diflerenUal    between    flrst-class 
and  coach  fares.  At  the  conclusion  of  our 
consideration  of  these  matters,  we  should  be 
in  a  better  position  to  determine  whether  a 
fare  InvesUgaUon  Is  appropriate  and.  If  so, 
to  channel  such  Investigation  along  the  most 
productive  patterns  so  as  to  expedite  com- 
pletion of  the  proceeding  within  a  reasonable 
time  span.  "We  expect  to  complete  our  con- 
sideration of  the  foregoing  matters  and  thus 
be  In  a  poslUon  to  rule  upon  complainants 
request  for  a  fair  Investigation  in   Decem- 
ber 1969.  Accordingly,  we  wUl  defer  action  on 
the   complaint   unUl    that   time."    (J  A.   — ; 
Order  p.  5.)"  ^.         .... 

The  remainder  of  the  Board's  opinion  U 
devoted  to  the  details  of  it*  formula,  which 
included  a  number  of  revolutionary  changes 
in  the  previously  obtaining  fare  policy: 

1  The  "core"  of  the  fare  structure  would 
henceforth  be  coach  fares  rather  than  flrst- 
class  fares.  (J-A.  — ;  Order,  p.  7.) 

3  The  fixed  terminal  charge  element  of 
ppssenger  fares  would  be  increased  to  $9  00— 
an  Increase  of  80%  over  the  level  of  Febru- 
ary 20.  1969;  and  200%  over  the  January 
1969  level.  (J.A.—;  Order,  p.  6) 

3  The  mileage  charge  element  of  lares 
would  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  five  500- 
mlle  blocks,  with  a  decreasing  per-mile 
charge  for  each  successive  block.  (J.A.  — ; 
Order,    p.  6.) 

4.  The  method  of  reducing  computed  rates 
Into  published  fares  would  be  changed.  ( J-A. 
— ;  Order,  p.  7.) 

6  A  new  26%  differential  would  be  estab- 
lished between  flrst-class  and  day-coach 
fares,  with  the  first-class  fares  set  at  125% 
of  coach  fares.  (J-A.  — ;   Order,  p.  7.) 

6.  The  flrst-class  rate  would  apply  only  to 
services  which  are  truly  flrstclass  in  char- 
acter and  quality  and  therefore  not  to  local 
service  prc^>enor  aircraft,  traditionally  re- 
ferred to  as  providing  "flrst-class"  service. 
(J.A.  — ;  Order,  p.  7.) 

7.  A  new  26%  dltferentlal  between  night 
and  day-coach  fares  would  be  established, 
with  nlght-ooach  fares  set  at  75%  of  day- 
coach  fares.   (J.A.  — ;  Order,  p.  7.) 

8.  New  increases  In  five  promotional  fares 
would  be  allowed.   (J-A.  — ;   Order,  p.  8.) 

On  the  basis  of  fiscal  1969  traffic  move- 
ments, the  Board  estimated  that  its  formula 
would  produce  Increased  revenues  for  the 
trunkime  Industry  of  7.4%  in  flrst-class  serv- 
ice and  3.6%  In  coach  service.  The  total 
revenue  Increase  was  estimated  to  be  "ap- 
proximately 6.35%  (assuming  no  diversion  or 
loss  of  traffic)."  But  the  Board  hastened  to 
add:  "To  the  extent  of  any  such  dilution, 
of  course,  the  revenue  Increase  would  be  less 
than  6.35  percent."  Then,  as  Petitioner  Moss 
had  predicted,  the  Board  announced  Its  con- 
clusion: "to  permit  tariff  fllings  implement- 
ing the  fare  adjustments  described  above." 
(J.A. — ;  Order,  p.  9.) 

The  Board  declared  that  It  would  consider 
fares  produced  by  the  foregoing  formula  as 
"a  Just  and  reasonable  celling,  and  any  fare 
in  excess  of  this  celling  would  be  viewed 
prima  facie  as  outside  the  realm  of  Justness 
and  reasonableness  and  would  ordinarily  be 
suspended  and  ordered  investigated.' 
(JA.— :  Order,  pp.  »-10.)  However,  the  Board 
also  Indicated  that  It  would  consider  In- 
creases above  the  celling  in  special  cases, 
provided  that  at  least  75  days'  notice  was 
given  by  ttie  filing  carrier. 

Finally,  the  Board  referred  to  Its  prior 
remarks.  In  Its  Order  69-5-28  of  May  8.  1969. 
regarding  the  absence  of  published  Joint  fares 
between  many  domestic  points  and  the  need 


for  achieving  consistencies   In   Inter-carrler 
connecting  services.  The   Board   noted  that 
•passengers  traveling  In  such  markets  Iwhere 
one-carrier  service  is  not  avaUable)  must  pay 
a  combination  of  local  fares,  each  of  which 
reflects    the    February   Increases."    (J.A.   — ; 
Order,  p.  10.)  Following  the  Board's  ex  parte 
meeting  with  the  carriers  on  August  14.  1969, 
it  had  granted  all  domestic  carriers  antitrust 
immunity  and  authority   to  discuss  single- 
sum  Joint  fares  and  open  routings  for  such 
fares  for  a  period  of  90  days.  The  Board  now 
announced  that  it  was  not  disposed  to  con- 
tinue the  fares  obtained  in  accordance  with 
its  formula  for  very  long  In  the  absence  of 
satisfactory  published  Joint  fares.  Therefore. 
It  required  that  any  tariff  Implementing  its 
proposed  formula  have  an  expiration  date  of 
January   31,    1970.  and   that  such   tariff   be 
accompanied  by  a  refiling  of  existing    (i.e., 
preformula)    fares  vrith  a  proposed  elective 
date  of  February    1.   1970.  The  Board   thus 
indicated  that  the   new  increase   would   be 
reviewed  at  the  end  of  January  and  that,  if 
the  industry  had  not  by  then  arrived  at  sat^- 
factory  Joint  fares,  the  Board  might  flnd  the 
nre-formula  fares  "Just  and  reasonable'    and 
fares  would  revert  to  the  pre-formula  level. 
Antitrust  exemption  was  granted  to  carnere 
to  discuss  division  of  through  fares,  and  the 
authorization  of  discussions  among  the  car- 
riers was  extended  to  January  15,  1970. 

Virtually  none  of  the  important  statement* 
and  decisions  In  the  Boards  c^lnion  found 
their  way  Into  Its  simultaneous  order.  As  a 
technical  matter,  the  Board  ordered  only  that 
the  filed  tariffs  be  suspended  pending  an 
invesUgation  to  determine  whether  they  were 
unlawf^:  that  the  request  for  the  InBUtutlon 
of  B  general  rate  proceeding  be  deferred;  that 
the  authorization  of  discussions  regarding 
joint  rates  be  amplified  and  extended;  and 
that  the  investigation  of  the  filed  rates  be 
assigned  to  a  hearing  examiner.  (J.A.  — , 
Order,  pp.  11-12.)  „        . 

Three  of  the  flve  Members  of  the  Board 
concurred  and  dissented  specially.  Mr.  Mur- 
phy took  the  position  that,  although  some 
increase  In  fares  was  Justified,  the  ncrease 
which  the  Board  was  disposed  to  allow  was 
far  more  than  the  Board  should  ask  the 
traveling  pubUc  to  assume.  Mr^M^'^yj'f °^ 
on  to  criticize  the  formula  adopted  by  the 

Board:  ^^        . 

■I  am  particularly  opposed  to  the  adop- 
tion of  an  essentially  cost-oriented  fare  for- 
mula. The  formula  produces  anomalies  and 
inequities.  It  Ignores  value  of  service  and 
market  elasticity.  It  produces  drastic  In- 
creases In  the  short  haul  and  medium  haul 
markets  where  the  majority  of  the  pubUc 
travel  It  decreases  long  haul  fares  where 
the  value  of  service  \s  greatest  and  Ignores 
the  factor  of  cross-subsidization  Inherent 
in  a  system  concept  of  transportaOon.  In  my 
judgment  a  great  deal  of  further  study  and 
analysis  is  necessary  before  such  a  sweeping 
and  permanent  regulatory  standard  is 
adopted."  (J.A.— ;  Order,  Murphy  Op.) 

Mr  Minettl  would  have  permitted  the  car- 
riers to  experiment  with  their  promotional 
fares  but  "would  go  no  further  at  this  time, 
in  the  absence  of  an  investigation."  (J.A.— : 
Order.  Minettl  Op.)  Mr.  Minettl  declared 
himself  "unable  to  concur  in  accepting,  with- 
out an  investigation,  a  tare  adjustment  pack- 
age equivalent  to  an  increase  in  fare  levels 
of  over  six  percent,  especially  bearing  In 
mind  that  Just  a  little  over  six  months  ago 
the  Board  permitted  a  fare  increase  approxi- 
mating four  percent  of  the  then  existing 
level  "  Mr  Minettl  referred  to  the  Boards 
statement  of  May  8.  1969.  that  "the  basic: 
solution  to  the  industry's  present  flnanclal 
sltaation  would  appear  to  Ue  In  exercising 
restraint  In  ordering  new  flight  equipment 
and  m  the  use  of  Its  available  capacity, 
rather  than  In  Increasing  Its  price  to  the 
public."  He  said  he  had  "not  been  convinced 
that  the  foregoing  statement  Is  Incorrect.'  : 
"We  have  very  little  more  Information  today 
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with  respect  to  appropriate  load  factor  st*nd- 
arda  than  at  '.he  time  of  our  earlier  pro- 
nouncement. aj»d  unlike  the  majority,  I  am 
reluctant  to  entertain  a  general  Increase  In 
coach  faxes  until  after  the  question  of  load 
factor  standards  has  been  squarely  faced  and 
resolved  in  an  Intensive  investigation  On  the 
conirArv  I  fear  that  the  increases  sanctioned 
uxlay  mav  prove  to  be  self-defeatlns;  by 
causing  a  further  drag  on  trafnc  growth  and 
by  delavlng  the  day  when  the  Board  and  the 
ludustrv  will  come  to  grips  with  the  basic 
causes  of  the  industry's  present  dimcultles 
UnUl  thoee  causes  are  squarely  met.  we  face 
the  prospect  of  s'Ul  further  load  factor  de- 
clines and  requests  for  additional  fare  In- 
creases      iJA— ;    Order     Minetti    Op  i 

The  dissent  of  Mr  Adams  was  limited  to 
his  objection  to  depriving  It^cal  service  car- 
riers of  tirst -class  rates  iJ  A  -  :  Order 
Adanis  Op  i 

The  carriers  proceeded  to  ^ubiiiit  new 
tariffs  based  on  the  formula  adop-ed  by  the 
Bo*rd  -  The  Board  allowed  the  pending 
tariffs  to  be  withdrawn  On  September  32. 
1969.  Petitioners  filed  a  petition  for  re- 
consideration with  request  lor  suspension 
and  Investigation  of  all  tarifT.s  filed  pursuant 
to  the  Board  s  order  of  September  12 
They  objected  strenuously  to  the  Boards 
method  of  malcin><  the  most  -.weeping  re- 
vision of  airline  pa.'vseuier  f.ires  in  Its  31- 
year   history   ■    iPet     Memo    App    C8613  > 

Petitioners  pointed  to  the  number  and 
Importance  of  changes  in  fare  level  and  fare 
structure  that  were  subsumed  In  the  Board  s 
propoeed  formula,  and  rehearsed  many  of 
the  deficiencies  in  the  Boards  decision  of 
September  13  They  requested  the  Board  to 
•uapend  and  investigate  all  tariffs  filed  by 
the  carriers  pursuant  to  that  decision,  as 
well  as  all  other  pending  tariffs,  if  the  Board 
ahould  determine  that  such  tariffs  are  un- 
just or  unreasonable,  to  fix  the  lawful  rates, 
to  withdraw  the  specification  that  the  fares 
produced  by  the  mathematical  f  .rmula  in 
the  opinion  of  September  12  will  be  Uie 
maximum  rates  to  be  considered  Just  md 
reasonable";  and  to  Institute  a  general  rate 
proceeding  to  Investigate  the  structure  of 
domestic  passenger  fares  iPet  Memo  App 
C  8614-15  1  This  Petition  for  Reconsldera- 
Uon  was  regarded  by  the  Board  as  including 
a  motion  to  stay  the   pending   tariffs     (Pet 

Memo    36.  App    E  i  „„  „   .c« 

On  September  30    1969    In  Order  6»  9  150. 
the     Board     denied     reconsideration   ■     The 
Board  stated  that  it  had    'given  careful  con- 
sideration      to      .  .   (Petitioners!       conten- 
Uons.  but   remains   convinced   that   the   do- 
mestic air  carrier  industry   requires   an   Im- 
mediate   revenue    Increase    in    light    of    its 
higher  cost  of  doing  business  and  Its  earn- 
ings  decline.   The    Board    is   also   persuaded 
that  there  Is  no  risk  that  the  Increa&es  will 
produce   excessive   earnings    in    the    foresee- 
able future"   iJA    — ;   Reconsld    Op    1  i    It 
concluded    that     "attempts    to    Improve    the 
passenger    far*    structure    should    |not|    be 
further   delayed    for    the   substantial    period 
required   for  evidentiary   hearing  "    (J  A    — . 
Reconsld    Op    2  i   The  Board  claimed     there 
has  been  general  recognition  of  the  need  to 
overhaul    the    fare    structure    to    remove    lU 
Inequities  and  bring  it  more  into  line  with 
cost   factors  ■   and  saw   its  order   as  a     first 
step'    toward   a   more   rational   and   consist- 
ent  fare  strticture 

The  Board  Intends  to  consider  further 
the  entire  ma.tter  of  domestic  passenger  fare 
structure  and  level.  Including  the  prior  and 
instant  requests  for  a  full-scale  formal  In- 
vestlgaUon  of  domestic  passenger  fares  The 
Board  will  decide  what  further  action  Is  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  in  this  regard  in  due 
course"  iJ-A    — :  ReconMd   Op   2  t 

Member*  MlnetO  and  Murphy  adhered  to 
their  prevlotisly  expressed  news  and  would 
hdv«  suspended  and  Investigated   the  tariffs 


flied  pursuant  to  the  Board  s  order  of  Sep- 
t«ml>er  13  to  the  extent  they  are  inconsist- 
ent with  those  views"  iJA  — ;  Reconsld 
Op   4  I 

In  October  the  new  urltTs  went  Into  effect 
On   November    10.   Petitioners   filed   a   timely 
petition    m    this    Court    for    review    of    the 
Boards    decisions     Motions    to    Intervene    in 
the  c:use  were  filed  by  AmericHn  Airlines   Inc 
E.istera     Air     Lines.     Inc  .     Continental     Air 
Lines    Inc     Trans  World  Airlines    Inc     Bran- 
itr    Airways,     Inc  .    Northwest    Airlines     inc 
.uid    jolntlv    by   North  Central   Airlines,   Inc 
and  Moh.iwk  Airlines    Inc      these  nmuons  to 
inter\ene   were   granted   on   January   2.    1970 
On   December    11     1969.    Petitioners   filed   a 
motion  for  Interlocutory  relief  in   Uils  c.ise 
Oral  argtiment  on  that   motion  w.us  held  on 
January  7    1970    An  order  of  the  Court  with 
respect'  to  that  motion  w.us  entered  on  Jan- 
uary   9.    1970.    .md    further   decision   on    that 
motion  IS  pending 

JIRlSOUTloNVL     AND     VtSlE     REQllKr.MENTS 

The  statutory  provisions  governing  Juris- 
diction and  venue  to  review  orders  of  the 
CAB  are  set  out  m  section  1006  of  the  Federal 
AMatlon  Act  of  1956.  48  U  S  C  5  1486  Peti- 
tioners' petition  compiles  with  these  provi- 
sions Venue  in  this  Court  is  always  proper 
and  the  petition  was  filed  within  sixty  days 
of  the  Boards  orders  of  September  12.  1969. 
and  September  30.  1969  It  Is  settled,  more- 
over, that  u.sers  of  the  airways  have  a  sub- 
stantial Interest  in  Board  decisions  affect- 
ing the  rates  regulations,  practices,  etc  of 
air  carriers  See  eg  Flying  Txger  Linr.  Inr  v 
CAB  121  App  DC  332.  350  F  2d  462  il965). 
it-rf  dfiicd  385  US  945  (19661.  T'Onsron- 
tiui-ntal  Bii-  Syitrm.  Inc  v  CAB.  383  P  2d 
466  (CA  5  1967  1  rrrt  dtni.d.  390  US  920 
I  19681 

ARCfMCNT 

/  r/if-  Boaid'<  majtmum  rate  lormuta  ond 
the  rarifjH  hated  on  that  formula  a:r  ti- 
ll gal  and  ■'hould  be  imahdated 

A  The  Board  Has  Issued  a  Maxlnuim  Rate 
Formula  and  Is  Responsible  for  the  Tariffs 
Filed  by  the  Carriers  In  Accordance  With 
niat  Formula 
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The  principal  question  before  the  Court  is 
whether  the  Boards  decisions  of  September 
12  and  September  30  should  have  been 
reached  In  accordance  with  the  procedural 
and  substantive  standards  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  As  Petitioners  shall  demon- 
strate in  the  following  sections  of  this  brief, 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Board  s  decisions 
failed  to  accord  with  those  suindards 

In  deciding  whether  the  Board  v»as  correct 
m  Ignoring  the  statute,  it  is  important  at 
the  outset  to  identify  what  the  Board  has 
done  and  what  its  decisions  mean  Petition- 
ers contend  that  the  Board,  in  Its  September 
decisions,  made  maximum  rates  and  pre- 
scribed or  approved  specific  tariffs  reflecting 
those  rates  for  the  domestic  passenger  mar- 
ket Petitioners  recognize  that,  as  a  formal 
matter,  none  of  the  eight  paragraphs  follow- 
ing the  words  It  is  ordered  that  '  In  the 
Board  s  September  12  opinion  sets  a  maxi- 
mum rate  However,  the  lengthy  discussion 
that  preceded  those  words  and  necessarily 
was  a  par  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Board 
can  only  be  Interpreted  as  having  set  such 
a  rate  In  the  course  of  that  discussion,  the 
Board 

III  Set  forth  and  adopted  as  Its  own  a 
formula  derived  from  a  tariff  that  had  been 
submitted  bv  American  Airlines,  and  applied 
that  formula  to  the  entire  airline  Industry, 
including  carriers  that  had  submitted  mark- 
edly different  tariff  proposals  and  formulas. 
The  Boards  formula  was  detailed  and  pre- 
cise and  included  several  major  elements  that 
had  never  previously  appeared  In  a  pa.ssenger 
fare  structure    (J  A    -  .   Order,  pp    6  8); 

(2  1  Decided  expressly  to  permit  tariff  fil- 
ings implementing  the  fare  adju.stments  de- 
scribed within  the  48  contiguous  statss 


effective  no  earlier  than  October  1.  1968  .  .  ." 
(J  A   —    Order,  p  9): 

(31  Stated  that  It  would  "consider  fares 
produced  bv  the  formula  as  a  Just  and  rea- 
sonable' ceiling,  and  any  fare  In  excess  of 
this  celling  would  be  viewed  pnma  facte  as 
ouuslde  the  realm  of  Justness  and  reasonable- 
ness and  would  ordinarily  be  suspended  and 
ordered    investigated       iJ  A      -.    Order,    pp 

9    lOl; 

l4i  Declared  that  It  would  only  consider 
fare  increases  above  the  celling  "where 
strong  Justification  was  shown,  and  upon  a 
tariff  filing  providing  a-  least  75  days'  notice 
u<  permit  tlie  B<iard  adequate  lime  for  re- 
view of  the  arguments  in  Justification  "  i  J  A 
—    Order   p   10  1 

Petitioners  submit  that  these  actions 
amount  to  the  making  of  a  maximum  rale  ' 
Ratemaklng  Is  a  simple,  definable  concept. 
not  dependent  upon  the  technical  form  In 
which  a  decision  making  rates  Is  cast.  Peti- 
tioners believe  that,  in  contrast  with  passing 
upon  rates  proposed  by  the  carriers,  rate- 
making  involves  the  agency  in  taking  initia- 
tive and  responsibility  for  setUng  rates  Itself 
This  is  what  occurred  here.  The  Board  Issued 
an  flaborate  formula,  which  It  described  as 
the  Just  and  reasonable  celling'  for  the 
carrifrs  to  ob.serve  in  their  filings  It  es- 
t.ibllshed  a  requirement  of  a  75-day  waiting 
period  before  tariffs  higher  than  that  celling 
rnuld  go  into  effect— a  requirement  which 
made  such  higher  tariffs  a  virtual  Impos- 
sibllnv  Regardless  of  the  technical  form  of 
the  Board's  decision.  Petitioners  submit  that 
the  Board  has  effectively  set  maximum 
rates  ■' 

In  addition    Petitioners  contend  that  the 
specific    tariffs    now    In    effect   must    be    re- 
garded   as    the    Boards    responsibility    and 
treated    accordingly     Following   the    Board's 
decision  of  September  12.  the  carriers  all  filed 
tariffs  with  new  fare  Increases  computed  on 
the    basis    of    the    Boards    maximum    rate 
formula  Although  Petitioners  requested  that 
the    Bf.ard    suspend    and    investigate    these 
Uirlffs     the    proceedings    had    by    this    time 
taken    on    the   aspect   of   Idle   gestures.   The 
tariffs    after  all,  had  been  computed  accord- 
ing to  the  Board's  precise  and  detailed  for- 
mula, and  the  Board  has  already  concluded 
Its  decision  of  September  12.  that  it  "would 
be  disposed   to  grant   an  Increase  "  In  lares 
computed  In  that  manner    (J  A  — ;  Order,  p 
3)    It  had  referred,  again  and  again,  to  "the 
fare   formula   which   we   propose   to   accept" 
,  J  A    —  .   Order,  p    6l ,  and  It  had  called  for 
•  t.u-lff  filings  implementing  the  fare  adjust- 
ments '  It  had  proposed.   (JA    —  :  Order,  p 
9  I  Member  Murphy,  concurring  and  dissent- 
ing,   had    referred    to    "the    Increase'    which 
the  majority  has  approved  "  (J  A  —  ;  Order. 
Murphy    Op  I    Member   Mlnettl.    concurring 
and   dissenting,   had   spoken   of    "accepUng. 
without  an  investigation,  a  fare  adjustment 
package   equivalent    to   an   Increase   In    fare 
levels  of  over  six  percent  "  <J.A.  —  :  Order, 
Mlnettl,  Op  I-'   Thus   It   Inevitably   followed 
that  the  board,  on  September  30.  denied  both 
Petitioners'  request  for  suspension  and  in- 
vestigation of  the  newly  filed  tariffs  and  their 
request  for  reconsideration  of  the  September 
12  decision 

In  these  circumstances.  Petitioners  believe 
that  the  Board  must  be  considered  respon- 
sible for  the  specific  tariffs  filed  on  the  basis 
of  the  Board's  formula  and  that  those  tariffs 
must  be  tested  accordingly  to  the  same  statu- 
tory provisions  as  the  Board's  maximum  rate 
ftirmula  Itself" 

B    The  Board  Is  Incorrect  In  Its  Contention 
That   It   Was  Not   Required  To  Reach   Its 
Decisions  in  Conformity  With  the  Mandate 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
If  Petitioners  are  correct  In  their  conten- 
tion that  the  Board  made  maximum  rates  and 
assumed    responsibility    for    specific    tariffs 
computed  on  the  basis  of  those  rates,  they 
submit  that  the  procedures  of  section  1002(d) 
and    the    substantive    criteria    of    sections 


1002(e)  and  102  or  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
should    have    been    observed »    The    Board 
does  not  dispute  that  these  statutory  pro- 
visions govern  ratemaklng.  But  It  responds 
that  in  the  circumstances  of  this  case  It  dia 
not    have    to    comply    with    the    statutory 
scheme  upon  which  Petitioners  rely.  It  ar_- 
gaes.  apparently,  that  It  did  not  "PU'-port 
io   make   rates,-'   but   rather   adopted    (with 
minor  amendments)   a  tariff  filed  by  one  of 
the    carriers.    It    contends   that   no   carriers 
were   required  or   compelled   to   file  similar 
tariffs  It  claims  that  the  procedure  employed 
here  Is  either  envisioned  by  the  requirement 
of  section  1002(g)   that  the  Board  give  rea- 
sons  when   It   suspends  a  carrier's  tariff  or 
sanctioned  by  the  need  of  the  agency  lor  fiex- 
iblUty   The  procedvu-e,  which  the  Board  ad- 
mits to  be   Its   general   practice,   Is   further 
defended  as  similar  to  the  procedures  of  other 
agencies  charged  with  a  rate-supervision  imd 
ratemaklng  function;  the  sole  support  cited 
for    this    last    proposition    is    Pu6Mc    Vtil. 
Comm-n  (Calif.)   v.  United  Sfafes    356  P   2d 
238  (CA  9) .  cert,  denieii,  385  U.S.  816  (1966) .» 
Essentially,  the  Issue  before  the  Court  U 
how  far  the  Board  may  go  In  Interjecting  Its 
own  Ideas,  views,  and  powers  into  the  rate- 
making  process  without  opening  Itself  up  for 
a  full  and  fair  hearing  at  the  agency  level 
and  without  subjecting  Itself  to  full  Judicial 
review.  For  unless  the  Board  U  held  subject 
in  this  case  to  the  rules  and  provisions  of 
sections  1002(d) .  1002(e)  and  102  o4  the  stat- 
ute    It    Is    clear    that    Petitioners    and    the 
traveling  public  are  effecUvely  barred  from 
contesting— before  the  Board  or  in  court— 
the  agency's  rate  determinations." 

Under  the  statutory  scheme,  the  Board 
has  two  basic  choices  in  analyzing  tariffs:  it 
may  permit  prevailing  or  proposed  tariffs  to 
have  effect,  or  It  may  find  such  tariffs  unlaw- 
ful and  proceed  to  make  rates  Itself.  The 
statute  does  not  contemplate  that  the  Board 
will  "suggest"  or  "propose"  tariffs  which  the 
carriers  Inevitably  will  then  file.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  setting  rates  U  to  rest,  as  a 
general  matter,  with  the  carriers.  The  Board 
may,  upon  complaint  or  Its  own  InlUatlve, 
investigate  carrier-made  rates  under  section 
1002(d)  and  determine  whether  they  are 
lawful.  If  It  finds  them  unlawfiU,  It  mvist  step 
m  and  establUh  rates  Itself.  In  any  event, 
the  InvesUgatlon  must  be  held  according  to 
the  procedures  of  section  1002(d)  and  the 
agency  must  adhere  to  the  standards  of  sec- 
tions 102  and  1002(e).  The  Board's  decision 
following  an  Investigation — approving  car- 
rier-proposed rates  or  prescribing  rates  of  Its 
own — U  fully  subject  to  Judicial  review.  See. 
eg.,  tec  V.  Mechling.  330  U.S.  567  (1947);  cf. 
Cxty  of  Chicago  v.  United  States,  38  VSXt. 
Week  4039  (Dec.  9,  1969). 

Ancillary  to  this  scheme  Is  the  power 
granted  the  Board  to  suspend  carrier-pro- 
posed tariffs  pending  an  Investigation  of 
them  This  power  can  be  Invoked  by  the 
Board  for  a  limited  time  only.  When  It  is  In- 
voked, the  agency  must  deliver  "to  the  air 
carrier  affected  thereby  a  statement  In  writ- 
ing of  Its  reasons  for  .  .  .  suspension.  .  .  ." 
(Section  1002(g).)  If  a  decision  to  veto  has 
not  been  reached  when  the  time  for  suspen- 
sion expires,  the  carrier-proposed  tariffs  go 
Into  effect.  The  courts  may  not  suspend — 
or  review  the  Board's  decision  whether  to 
suspend — such  tariffs  pending  the  agency's 
decision  as  to  their  lawfulness  See  Arrow 
Transportation  Co.  v.  Southern  BR.  Co., 
itipra. 

The  Board's  position  that  it  could  reach 
the  decisions  of  September  12  and  30  with- 
out adhering  to  the  procedures  of  section 
ioo2id)  and  without  becoming  subject  to 
:ull  Judicial  review  cannot  be  correct.  The 
3o..rd  Is  relying  for  this  contention  largely 
.ipon  the  nonrevlewablUty  of  Its  stispenslon 
power  It  has  so  structured  Its  ordinary  pro- 
cedures that,  although   It   may   often   take 
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positions  with  respect  to  rates,  it  leaves  the 
proposing  of  specific  tariffs  to  the  carriers 
Then  It  declines  to  InvesUgate  those  Urlffs 
and  hides  behind  the  purported  unrevlew- 
ablllty  of  (1)  its  decUlon  not  to  Investigate. 
see  Flying  Tiger  Line,  Inc.  v.  CAB,  121  App. 
DC  332.  360  F.  2d  462  (1985),  cerf.  denied. 
385  US.  945  (1966);  compare  Trailwaya  of 
New  England.  Inc.  v.  CAB.  412  P.  2d  926  (CA 
1  1969);  and  (2)  Its  pre-ordained  decision 
not  to  suspend  the  tariffs  filed  on  the  basis 
of  Its  suggestions.  ^   v.     ..,<. 

This  procedure  Is  not  envisioned  by  the 
act  and  certainly  not  sanctioned  by  It.  It 
cannot  be  Justified  on  the  basis  of  section 
lOOa(g).  which  plainly  allows  the  Board  to 
intervene  to  some  extent  In  the  rate-deter- 
mining process  without  becoming  subject  to 
the  rules  applicable  to  the  making  of  rates, 
but  which  should  not  be  read  to  allow  cir- 
cumvention of  the  rules  for  ratemaklng.  The 
stotement  required  by  section  1002(g)  Is  in- 
terlocutory In  nature,  coming  before  the 
agency's  determination  as  to  the  lawfulness 
of  a  carrier-proposed  tariff.  The  secUon 
hardly  provides  a  vehicle  for  the  agency  to 
amend  and  adopt  on  Its  own  a  tariff  filed  by 
one  of  the  carriers,  to  Issue  it  as  a  formula 
for  a  "just  and  reasonable  ceUlng"  on  rates 
for  the  entire  industry,  and  to  prejudge  the 
issue  of  the  validity  of  tariffs  based  on  that 
formula.  Wherever  the  line  between  1002 
(g)  and  1002(d)  U  drawn,  the  pas  de  detix 
between  the  regulated  and  the  regulators  In 
this  case  falls  plainly  on  the  1002(d)  side. 

Moreover,  irrespective  of  the  Board's 
powers  under  section  2002(g).  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  the  course  of  action  taken  here 
by  the  Board  was  not  contemplated  In  the 
noUce  of  August  19  calling  for  "oral  argu- 
ment" on  the  pending  tariff  propos^.  See 
pp  6  9.  supra.  It  is  settled  that  the  Board  s 
order  instituting  proceedings  wUl.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  amendment,  finally  fix  the  limits 
within  which  Its  ultimate  decision  may  be 
reached.  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  v.  CAB.  154  P.  2d 
271  (CA  a  1946).  cert,  dismissed  as  moot,  ddz 
U.S.  827  (1947). 

Nor  can  the  Board's  approach  here  be  Jus- 
tified by  an  appeal  for  administrative  flexi- 
bility. The  Board  Is  charged  with  working 
within  the  four  corners  of  a  precise  and  de- 
tailed statutory  scheme.  It  may  not  Ignore 
or  alter  that  scheme  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
hancing what  It  considers  to  be  Its  own 
flexlbUlty"  If  the  Board  beUeves  the  act 
as  written  accords  It  insufficient  leeway  or 
U  for  some  other  reason  unworkable,  the 
Board  should  ask  the  Congress  to  amend  It— 
not  recast  It  with  non-statutory  procedtires.^ 
Then  too,  the  Board  is  being  singularly 
disingenuous  In  arguing  that  It  need  not  ob- 
serve the  mandate  of  the  statute  because  the 
carriers  were  not  required  to  file  tariffs  In 
accordance  with  the  Board's  rate  formtila. 
This  claim  is  both  beside  the  point  and 
based  on  an  erroneous  view  of  the  facta. 

In  the  first  place,  the  case  law  Indicates 
clearly  that  an  agency  may  be  held  respon- 
sible in  law  for  specific  tariffs  even  If  It  did 
not  reqtiire  or  compel  the  carriers  to  file  such 
tariffs.  In  Arizona  Grocery  Co.  v.  Atchison. 
T.  <fr  S.F.  Ry.  Co..  284  U.S.  370  (1932),  the 
Supreme  Court  considered  specific  tariffs 
filed  by  carriers  following  a  maxlmims-rate 
determination  by  the  Interstate  Conunerce 
Commission.  It  was  contended  by  the  Com- 
mission that,  since  the  carrier  remained  free 
to  name  any  rate  within  the  Commission -set 
limit,  the  specific  tariffs  were  not  "approved 
or  prescribed"  by  the  Commission  The  Su- 
preme Court,  however,  rejected  this  view. 
holding  that  the  specific  tariffs  were  the 
responsibility  of  the  Commission  and  "ap- 
proved or  prescribed"  by  lt.=>'  The  facts  of  that 
case.  In  this  respect,  were  substantially  slm- 
Uar  to  those  of  the  instant  case  See  also 
ICC  v.  Mechling.  330  U.S.  567   (1947).  • 

Further,  although  Arizona  Grocery  clearly 
stands  for  the  proposition  that  an  agency 
U  responsible  for  specific  tariffs  linked  to  a 


Conunisslon-set    maxlmtim    rate,    and    that 
responsibility  In  law  Is  not  dependent  upon 
the  question  whether  carriers  are  compeUed 
to  file  such  tariffs,  the  proposition  may  also 
be  derived,  in  the  circumstances  of  this  case, 
from  an  examination  of  the  broad  poUcies  of 
the  Federal    Aviation   Act.   The   assumption 
that  compulsion  must  be  present  in  order  to 
find   agency   responsibility- and   the   proce- 
dural and  substantive  safeguards  that  It  en- 
tails— depends   on    the   further   assumption 
that  such  safeguards  exist   only  to  protect 
the  Interests  of  the  carriers.  It  Is  not  dif- 
ficult, however,  to  envision  cases  involving 
no   compulsion   In   which   the   carriers  and 
the    agencv    may    make    common    cause    ol 
Ignoring  the  statutory  procedures  and  sub- 
stantive criteria.  The  Instant  proceedings  ap- 
pear, in  fact,  to  be  such  a  case.  The  notion 
that   the  agency  is  relieved  from  statutory 
responBibllitlee  here  In  the  event  that  a  find- 
ing of  compulsion  cannot  be  made  ignores 
the  fact  that  the  statute  serves  not  only  the 
airline  industry  but  the  traveUng  pubUc  as 
well.  It  Is  necessary,  to  protect  the  pubUc, 
for  a  court  to  go  beyond  "compulsion  "  and 
to  insist  that  the  agency  obey  the  statute  in 
all  cases  In  which  it  significantly  exercises 
Its  i>ower  and  Infiuence  ■with  respect  to  rates. 
Moreover,  In  this  case  It  Is  preposterous  to 
Ignore  the  significant  elements  of  pressure 
applied  upon  the  carriers  to  file  tariffs  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Board's  formula.  If  com- 
pulsion were  the  test  for  agency  responslbU- 
Ity,  this  would  stlU  be  a  case  In  which  the 
agency    should    be    held    responsible.    The 
Board,  alter  all,  had  clearly  indicated  that 
tariffs  filed  in  accordance  with  its  formula 
were,  in  its  Judgment,  Jtist  and  reasonable. 
The  75-day  waiting  period  made  It   impos- 
sible as  a  practical  matter  for  a  carrier  to 
file  for  more  than  the  formula  would  allow.* 
And  as  for  the  filing  tor  lees,  it  has  rarely 
been  perceived  by  most  carriers  as  being  In 
their   self-interest  to  do   so;    moreover,   the 
carriers  may  have  had  In  mind  the  admoni- 
tion given  them  by  Board  Chairman  Crocker 
in  the  ex  parte  meetings  between  Board  and 
carriers  of  January  13  and  16.  1969:  that  If 
the  carriers  did  not  take  full  advantage  of 
potential  revenue  benefits  made  available  In 
a  fare  increase  then  offered  to  them  by  the 
Board,    the    amount    of    revenue    forgone 
through  filing  lower  tariffs  "would  be  borne 
In  mind  in  future  assessments  of  the  Indus- 
try's financial  conditions.""  As  a  practical 
matter,  Petitioners  submit,  the  carriers  were 
compelled  to  go  along  with  the  Board's  pro- 
posal  of   September    12:»=  and,   In   fact,   the 
carriers  did  so. 

Thus,  Petitioners  believe  that  the  Board 
was  In  fact  responsible  for  the  specific  tariffs 
which  It  permitted  to  go  In  to  effect.  Even 
If  the  agency  did  not  in  terms  order  the  car- 
riers to  file  such  tariffs.  It  placed  pressure 
on  them  to  do  so,  knew  they  wotild  do  so, 
and  declared  how  it  would  respond  when 
they  did  so.  The  Board  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible lor  the  proximate  and  forseeable 
results  of  Its  declarations  and  acts. 

Finally,  Petitioners  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing whether  other  agencies  employ  a  pro- 
cedure similar  to  that  used  by  the  CAB  here 
If  they  do  and  if  they  are  subject  to  a  statu- 
tory scheme  Uke  that  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act,  they  are  In  error.  The  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit Public  Utilities  Commission  case,  upon 
which  the  CAB  relies,  is  not  In  point.  That 
case  involved  meetings  between  the  FCC  and 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co..  follow- 
ing which  the  agency  announced  that  the 
telephone  company  would  submit  revised 
tariffs  resulting  in  major  reductions  in  inter- 
state telephone  rates.  As  the  Government 
argued  in  opposition  to  cerUorarl  in  that 
case,  "the  Commission  made  no  findings  or 
other  determination  of  the  reasonableness 
of  the  rates,  as  a  result  of  the  meetings,"  " 
Indeed,  the  complainant  In  the  Public  Utili- 
ties case  did  not  even  charge  that  the  new 
tariffs  were  unreasonable,  356  F.  2d  at  241; 
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Its  attaclc  was  'Jnilted  \o  the  general  c.,n- 
teuuon  thai  ru;emalL;ng  proceedings  »ere 
required  under  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act.  The  court  found  that  the  agency 
haa  not  prescribed  or  approved  '  the  tariffs 
in  question,  within  the  meaning  of  the  An- 
.cmu  Grocrry  case  and  the  Adnamstralive 
Procedure  Act. 

Here  the  siluaUi.>n  bs  mark.-<l;y  different 
Peuuoners  here  are  cjntendin>!  Uiat  the  C.VB 
made  maximum  rates  and  a,^=.umed  re^pe.nsl- 
biUty  lor  specihc  tariffs  computed  on  the 
ba^sLS  of  the  Beards  exp:i.-it  formula  Petl- 
Uoners  do  challenge  both  Uie  reasonableness 
of  the  Boards  rate  formula  and  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  specmc  tariffs  tiled  on  the 
basis  of  tnat  formula  The  attencv  did  pass 
upon  the  reasonableness  of  t>oth  the  formula 
and  the  specirtc  tariffs  Indeed  it  Is  responsi- 
ble for  both  The  Public  L'tinttf>  Commis- 
fxon  case  makes  clear  that  in  this  situation 
when  the  agency  Is  responsible  for  rates.  It 
IS  required  to  adhere  to  rulemaking  pro- 
cedures This  is  the  meaning  of  lu  reliance 
upon  the  deflnlUon  of  ratemaklng  estab- 
lished by  the  ^--i^ona  C-oc-ry  case  Thus, 
even  assuming  PxibUc  Vt<Utt.«  Commission 
IS  correct  on  ita  own  ra-her  jrpeclal  facts  It 
is  clear  that  tne  decision  cannot  be  expanded 
to  sanction  the  Board  s  meth>id  of  operauons 
here. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  Petitioners  sub- 
mit that  the  decisions  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  In  this  case  must  be  tested 
according  to  the  provisions  of  Rections 
1002(d).  1002(ei.  and  102  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958 

C   The  Decisions  of  the  Board  Did  Nut  Con- 
form  to   the  Statutory  Mandate 
There  are  three  sUtutory  sources  of  guid- 
ance  for   the   Board   when   It   undertakes   to 
make   rates    Section    10021  di    prescribes   the 
procedure*    which    the    Board    must    follow. 
Section    1002ie)     sets    forth    the    standards 
which  the  Board  must  take  into  account  In 
exercUlng   and    performing    Its    powers    and 
duties  with  respect  to  the  determination  of 
rates    Section   102  sets  forth  general  guide- 
lines for  all  of  the  Boards  tasks.  Including 
raiemaklng     Petitioners    contend    that    the 
Board,  In  Its  decisions  of  September  12  and 
September    30.    struyed    from    all    three    of 
these  provisions    Much  of  this  contention  — 
If  not  all  of  U— Is  undisputed  by  the  Board 
Section  1002(d) 
Thus   It   Is   clear   that   the   C.\B    Jailed   to 
follow    the    procedures   specified    by    section 
1002'd) : 

■Whenever,  after  notice  and  hearing,  upfm 
complaint,  or  upon  Its  own  inltlaUve.  the 
Board  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  any  in- 
cUvldual  or  Joint  rate.  fare,  or  charge  demand- 
ed, charged.  coUected.  or  received  by  any 
air  carrier  for  interstate  .  .  air  uansporta- 
Uon  .  .  .  Is  or  will  be  unjust  or  unreasonable, 
or  unJtisUy  dlscrlnalnatory.  or  unduly  prefer- 
ential, or  unduly  prejudicial,  the  Board  shall 
determine  and  prescribe  the  lawful  rate,  fare. 
or  charge  tor  the  maximum  or  nuuimum.  or 
the  maximum  and  minimum  thereof)  there- 
after to  t>e  demanded,  charged.  ccUecled.  or 
received  ' 

The  Board  never  reached  the  ■opinion."  on 
September  12.  th;it  the  rates  then  pre%Ttlllng 
and  those  proposed  by  the  carriers  were  un- 
lawful It  spoke  only  with  respect  to  the 
newly  proposed  tariffs  and  only  found  that 
they  ••may  be"'  unla»-ful.  It  thus  failed  to 
make  a  finding  of  a  'basic  or  quasi  Jurtsdlc- 
Uonal"  fact  condlUonlng  the  exercise  of  Its 
ratemaklng  power  United  States  v.  Chicago 
it.  St.  P  it  PR  Co..  294  U.S.  499  (1935);  see 
Burltnjfcm  Truck  Lints.  Inc  v.  United  States. 
3T1  US.  15«.  165-69  (1962).  Moreover,  the 
Board  faUed  to  give  the  notice  and  hold  the 
hearing  required  by  both  section  1002(d)  and 
the  Admlnlauatlve  Procedure  Act  before   It 


m.ikes  rates  S^  5  VSC  {5  551(4)(5).  553 
ibi  566(dl  Us  announcement  m  order  69-8 
108  of  August  19  did  not  apprise  Petitioners 
or  the  public  of  the  course  eventually  fol- 
lowed by  the  agencv  See  W  B  Gro<-e  <t  Co 
V  CAB  154  F  2d  271  (CA  2  1946).  cert  dl.^- 
mi.'i'fd  OS  >r,ovt.  332  US  287  (19471  And  the 
■■.)ral  argument  ■  It  held  neither  me.usured  up 
tn  the  standards  of  those  st.itutes  nor  met 
minimum  st.indards  ot  fairness,  since  a  great 
number  of  the  l.ssucs  had  previously  been 
clircu^seU  b\  thv  B.  .ird  and  the  carriers  In  a 
seiies  of  ei  purtr  meetings  from  *hUh  all 
member*,  ol  the  public,  including  Petitioners 
had  b-en  exludcd  .See  fnit- d  ^r'  t-rirs.  Inc 
v  CAB  lU  App  DC  17.  J09  P  2d  238  (1962); 
V,u:(\i  Ai'  Littf^.  hii-  V  CAB.  108  App  DC 
220    281  F    2d  63  (19601 

It  Is  unncccs.sary,  hc^wever.  to  belabor  the 
Boards  lallvirc  to  o!>her\e  the  ttand.irJs  ol 
section  lOO-'idi  For  the  Board  concedes  that 
lis  procedures  did  not  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements ol  that  section  (Resp  Interloc 
Aus  .  p  15  I  Thus  If.  us  PellUoners  have 
urged,  the  Board  was  required  to  adhere  to 
the  procedural  st.indards  of  sect. on  1002idi. 
the  decision  of  the  Board  w.ks  incorrectly 
reached  and  nuist  be  rc%ersed 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Section  1002(e) 
The  Bo.trd  h.is  not  expressly  admitted  that 
Us  decl.slon  of  September  12  was  at  variance 
with  the  st.indards  of  section  1002(e)  "*. 
which  govern  the  Bo.ird-s  powers  and  duties 
with  respect  to  the  determination  of  rates 
Since  the  Bonrd  made  brief  mention  of  the;,e 
•ittndards  in  its  decision  of  September  12  U 
seems  to  agree  with  Petitioners  that  they 
should  have  governed  Its  consideration  of 
tariffs  in  this  case 

RPK.irdle-.s  of  whether  a  concession  from 
the  Board  Is  forthcoming.  It  is  clear  that  the 
agency  g-ue  nine  of  the  1002ie)  standards 
the  consideration  that  Is  required  under  the 
act  Thus  the  Boards  only  mention  of  those 
sUnd.»rds  on  September  12  came  In  two  brief 
and  passing  references  used  to  Justify  the 
grnntinc;  of  a  fire  increase  on  the  b.^sls  of 
the  carriers  ii»lng  costs  and  declining  earn- 
ings 

■To  require  the  carriers  to  contlntie  operat- 
ing ,u  present  fare  levels  with  operating  costs 
spirallng  upward  would  be  contrary  to  the 
statutory  poUcv  and  rate-making  criteria 
contained  In  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  ■•    (J  A    —     Order,  p    5  ) 

•Taking  into  consideration  these  cost 
pressures  on  the  carriers,  and  the  marked 
decline  in  earnings  and  profit  margin  since 
the  February  Increase,  the  Board  finds  that 
a  further  Increase  In  fares  at  this  time  is 
necessary  from  the  standpoint  of  the  rate- 
making  standards  of  section  1002(e)  of  the 
Act  and  the  need  to  maintain  the  financial 
vitality  of  the  carriers  as  a  group  '  (J  A  — : 
Order,  p   8  ) 

The  Board  never  mentioned  or  analyzed 
the  standards  specifically,  and  it  is  amply 
clear  from  Its  opinion  that  it  never  took  them 
into  account  This  was  error  See  American 
Overseas  Airlines,  Inc.  v  CAB.  103  App  DC 
41.  254  F.  2d  744  (1958);  Florida  v  United 
States.  292  U  3  1 .  fn  3  ( 1934 ) . 
Section  1002ie)  (1) 
The  Board  never  considered  the  effects 
of  lis  decision  on  the  movement  of  traffic, 
as  It  must  under  section  1002  le )  ( I )  lu  only 
reference  to  this  statutory  factor.  In  the 
course  of  the  September  13  opinion.  Indicated 
that  It  had  no  idea  what  effect  would  be 
produced  on  traffic  by  tariffs  computed  in 
accordance  with  the  formula  It  was  promul- 
gating. The  Board  opined  that,  as  a  result 
of  the  formula,  'there  may  be  a  total  revenue 
increase  of  approximately  6  36  percent  (as- 
suming no  diversion  or  loss  of  uaffic).  To 
the  extent  of  any  such  dilution,  the  revenue 
Increase  would  be  less  than  6  35  percent  ' 
(J  A   — ;  Order,  p   9  ) 

The  Board  haa  no  power,  under  the  stat- 
ate.  to  make  rat«s  while  Indulging  In  such 


an  unverified  "assumption"  regarding  a  fac- 
tor listed  in  section  1002(e).  The  effect  of 
given  rates  upon  the  movement  of  Uaffic 
Is  determinable  -or  at  least  more  nearly  de- 
terminable than  one  would  suppose  from  pe- 
rusal of  the  Board  s  opinion-  providing  that 
a  sufficient  amount  of  relevant  Information 
is  assrmhled  and  analyzed  The  Board.  In 
the  opinion  of  September  12.  did  not  even 
go  to  the  trouble  of  analyzing  the  me.iger 
pertinent  information  adduced  by  the  car- 
riers as  •oral  argument  '  in  this  cnse  It 
simply  ignored  the  question  of  tr.ifflc  move- 
ment'which  both  the  statute  and  common 
sense  make  crucial  to  any  decl.sion  witU  re- 
spect to  r.'ites.''^ 

Section  10021  e)  (2) 
SlmiKirlv.  the  Board  ignored  the  factor  It 
was  enjoined  to  consider  by  reason  of  sec- 
tion 1002(e)  (21  :  •the  need  in  the  public  In- 
terest of  adequate  and  efficient  transporta- 
tion of  persons  and  properly  by  air  carriers 
at  the  lowest  cost  consistent  with  the  fur- 
nishing of  such  service.'  This  statutory  fac- 
tor refers  to  a  certain  desirable  quality  and 
quantity  of  service  (adequate  and  efficient 
service)  and  the  most  economical  means  of 
providing  that  service.  It  might  be  given  a 
precise  n  )rmatlve  Interpretation  by  the  same 
means  commonly  used  In  the  airline  indus- 
try to  judge  adequacy,  efficiency,  and  econ- 
omy of  service— namely,  the  use  of  percent- 
age and  numerical  standards  See  generally 
Friendly.  The  Federal  Adm'.n:<:tratxve  Agen- 
cies The  Need  for  Better  Definition  of  Stand- 
ards 75  Harv.  L  Rev  863.  1055.  1263  (1962i 
cf  Cifv  of  Lawrence,  .Ha>';  v.  CAB,  343  F  2d 
583.  587  (CA  1  1965). 

Thus  one  rational  appro.ich  to  interpret- 
ing section  1002(e)  i2)  would  be  to  establLsh 
standards  of  adequacy  and  efficiency.*^  and 
standards  for  the  cost  of  furnishing  the  serv- 
ice both  cash  cost  standards  (payroll,  fuel 
materials,  other  services)  and  non-cash  cost 
standards  (depreciation  and  earnings  or  re- 
turn on  investment  I.  Tlien,  particular  tariff 
proposals  and  the  Board^s  own  ratemaklng 
efforts  rould  be  examined  In  the  light  ol 
such  standards  and  tariffs  based  on  cost  and 
load  f^ictor  figures  departing  significantly 
from  the  guidelines  would  not  be  permitted 
to  go  Into  effect  without  an  extraordinary 
Justification   of   their  reasonableness. 

The  Board,   however,   has   not  established 
such  guidelines  for  measuring  adequacy  and 
efficiency  of  service — nor  any  others.  It  has 
failed  to  give  meaningful  content  to  section 
10O2ie)(2)    and    consistently    takes    no   po- 
sition with  respect  to  the  command  of  that 
section.   This   falling   Is   serious   because,   as 
Petitioners  have  sought  to  show  more  fully 
in  their  Memorandum  In  Support  of  Inter- 
locutory   Relief,   competition   in   the   airline 
industry  Is  restricted  to  cost  and  scheduling 
competition,  rather  than  price  competition 
if    the   carriers   are   not   held   by   the   Board 
to   some   kind   of   reasonable   cost   and   load 
factor  standards.  It  Is  Inevitable  that  costs 
win  continue  to  rise  and  load  factors  to  drop 
with   each   increment   In   the   fares  charged 
passengers    Indeed,  a  raise  In  rates  produces 
such  developments.  The  Boards  determina- 
tion that  the  carriers  are  somehow  entitled 
to  a  certain  rate  of  return  Is  useless  to  pre- 
vent the  carriers  from  Incurring  costs  so  as 
to  make  that  return  an  impossibility,  as  long 
as  the  Board  continues  to  base  fares  on  what 
amounts   to  a  "cost  plus''   theory''   At  the 
same   time,   a  policy   of  continually  raising 
faxes   cannot    be   regarded   as   conducive   to 
uaffic  growth.  Thus.  It  seems  clear  that  the 
Boards  general   policy  of  granting  fare  In- 
creases on  the  sole  basis  of  an  unexamined 
rise  in  costs  and  drop  in  earnings  Is  Incon- 
sistent with  both  the  health  of  the  lndu« 
try  and  fairness  to  passengers. 

Petitioners  suggest  that  developing  cos' 
and  load  factor  standards  would  constitute 
one  sensible  way  of  Implementing  sectioj 
1002(e)(2);  there  may.  however,  be  other? 
The  imporunt  point  U  that  the  Board,  In  It  i 


I 
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opinion  of  September  12,  did  not  comply  with 
the   statute   because  It   did  not  determine 
whether  the  rates  It  wa«  making  constituted 
the  lowest  cost  for  furnishing  transportation 
of  persons  by  air  in  an  adequate  and  efficient 
manner.   Although   It  recognized   that   "the 
complainants  have  raised  some  questions  for 
which  no  fully  satisfactory  answer  presently 
exists,  especially  the  question  of  load  facU  r 
standards'  (J  A.  — ;  Order,  p  5) ,  It  once  again 
put  off  the  setting  ol  standards  for  another 
day    And  It  Ignored  Petitioners'  complaints 
that    the    staff    formulas    upon    which    the 
carriers'  tariff  filings  (including  the  filing  by 
American)    were  based  were  not  necessarily 
founded  upon  a  Just  and  reasonable  input 
and  had  not  been  formulated  by  the  Board's 
staff   for   the   purpose  of  meeting  the    "Just 
and  reasonable,"  the  "adequate,  efficient,  and 
economical."  or  any  other  statutory  stand- 
ard  Its  decision  Is,  therefore,  contrary  to  the 
mandate  of  section  1002(e)  (2). 
Section  1002(e)  (5) 
Finally,^  the  Board's  decision   was  taken 
without  reference  to  the  factor  conUined  in 
section    1002(e)(5),    "the    need   of   each   air 
carrier  for  revenue  sufficient  to  enable  such 
air  carrier,  under  honest,  economical,  and  ef- 
ficient management,  to  provide  adequate  and 
efficient   air   carrier   service  '   See   American 
Overseas  Airlines,  Inc.  v.  CAB.  103  App.  D.C. 
41.  254  F.  2d  744   (1958)    It  Is  obvious  from 
the  foregoing  discussion  of  section   1002(e) 
(2)  that  the  Board  could  not  and  did  not  give 
any  consideration  to  "economical  and  efB- 
clent  management'   or     "adequate   and   effi- 
cient air  carrier  service." 

But  the  degree  of  divergence  of  the  Board's 
September  12  opinion  from  the  standard  of 
section  1002(e)  (5)  bears  emphasis.  Although 
the  Board  repeatedly  stated  that  the  carriers 
had  demonstrated  a  need  for  "some"  addi- 
tional revenue,  it  never  stated  how  much 
additional  revenue  was  needed  by  a  carrier 
or  group  of  carriers.'"  or  that  tariffs  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  Its  formula  would  pro- 
vide the  undetermined  amount  of  additional 
needed  revenue.  It  said  only: 

We  estimate   that   the   fare   adjustments 
we  are  prepared  to  siccept  would  produce  In- 
creased revenues  for  the  trunkline  Industry 
of  7.4  percent  in  flrst-clasa  service  and  3.6 
percent  in   coach   service.   Currently,   about 
82  6  percent  of  trunkline  passenger  miles  in- 
volve uavel  at  coach  or  economy  fares  and 
only  about  17  4  percent  at  first-class  fares,  so 
that    (considering    the    traffic    "mix")    such 
basic   fares  will  be  Increased  by  about  4.25 
percent.  P^irther,  we  estimate  than  an  an- 
nual Increase  In  revenues  equivalent  to  2.1 
percent  may  stem  from  adjustments  In  pro- 
motional fares.  Thus,  there  may  be  a  total 
revenue  Increase  of  approximately  6.35  per- 
cent (assuming  no  diversion  or  loss  of  traf- 
fic). To  the  extent  of  any  such  dilution,  of 
course,  the  revenue  Increase  would  be  leas 
than  6.35  percent."   (J.A.  — :   Order,  p.  9.)" 
The  implication  is  that,  after  the  fare  in- 
crease,   annual    first-class    revenues   will    be 
7  4  percent  more  than  they  would  otherwise 
be.  coach  revenues  will  be  3.6  percent  great- 
er, overall  revenues  6.35  percent  greater.  The 
fact,  however,  is  that  the  Board's  estimates 
were    based    upon    past    traffic    performance 
figures,   for  fiscal   1969,  not  upon  projected 
future  traffic  levels,  adjusted  for  changes  In 
fares.  The  Board  could  not  have  considered 
such  projections  because,  as  noted  above.  It 
never  considered  the  effect  of  the  new  fares 
It  was  making  upon  the  movement  of  traffic. 
Significantly,   the   Board   never  stated   that 
the  revenue  Increase  It  anticipated — "approx- 
imately 6.35  percent  (assuming  no  diversion 
or  loss  of  Uaffic)" — complies  with  the  stand- 
ard of  section  1002(e)  (6). 

Section  103 
The  standards  of  section  102  govern  all  of 
the   Board's   activities,    including   activities 


with  respect  to  rates."  Those  standards  clear- 
ly apply  m  this  case.  It  Is  not  true,  as  the 
Board  has  contended  (Resp.  Interloc.  Ans  ,  p 
3)  that  the  standards  of  section  102  are 
"effectively  Incorporated'  In  section  1002(e). 
Although  section  102  conUlns  guidelines 
that  are  far  more  vague  than  those  of  sec- 
tion 1002(e),  It  also  contains  several  factors 
that  are  not  found  In  the  latter  section,  such 
as  prevention  of  unjust  discrimination  "  and 
the  need  for  "competition  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  assure  the  sound  development" 
of  the  air  transportation  system.'  The  Board 
has  not  mentioned  or  adhered  to  these  ad- 
ditional standards  In  the  September  12  de- 
cision and  has  indicated  by  its  filing  in  this 
Court  that  It  believes  them  not  to  be  ap- 
plicable In  this  case.  This  belief  is.  however. 
belled  by  the  plain  meaning  of  section  102 
which  makes  the  section  applicable  to  all 
of  the  Board's  powers  and  duties.  Including 
those  regarding  rates. 


D  The  Public  Interest  Can  Only  Be  Pro- 
tected If  the  Statutory  Scheme  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  Is  Judicially  Enforced  in 
This  Case  So  That  the  Board  Is  Held  Ac- 
countable for  Its  Actions 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


As  Petitioners  have  set  out.  the  Board's 
decisions  of  September  12  and  30  sUnd  in 
flagrant  violation  of  the  procedural  stand- 
ards of  section  1002(d)  and  the  substantive 
standards  of  sections  1002(e)  and  102  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act. 

The  Board  should  not  bfC  permitted  to 
evade  the  requirements  of  these  sUtutory 
mandates  by  the  way  It  formally  designates 
Its  actions.  When  the  Board  effectively  makes 
maximum  rates  and  assumes  responsibility 
for  specific  tariffs,  as  It  did  In  thU  case.  It 
should  be  required  to  conform  its  procedures 
and  substontive  Inquiry  to  the  .statutory 
standards. 

It  Is  critical  that  the  Board   be  held  re- 
sponsible here  not  only  for  the  maximum  rate 
formula  but  for  the  tariffs  filed  by  the  car- 
riers on  the  basis  of  that   formula  as  well. 
For  imless  the  Court  holds  that  the  Board  is 
responsible  for  those  tariffs  and  strikes  them 
down  along  with  the  maximum  rate  formula. 
Petitioners  and  the  Uaveling  pubUc  will  have 
been  denied  an  effective  remedy — even  if  the 
Court  agrees  that  the  Board's  decisions  of 
September  12  and  30  were  improper.  The  im- 
mediate harm  In  the  present  case  is  that  the 
pubUc  Is  being  called  upon  to  pay  fares  that 
were  established  In  violation  of  the  statute. 
Merely  holding  Illegal  the  Board  s  September 
12    and   30   orders,   by   Itself,   would   accord 
little  effective  relief.  Unless  the  tariffs  that 
flowed  from  those  orders  are  also  invalidated, 
the  Board  would  be  encouraged  simply  to  find 
some  other  way  to  make  lU  future  decisions 
with  respect  to  rates  known  to  the  industry. 
A   precedent  should   not   be  established,   in 
this  case,  to  the  effect  that  the  formal  man- 
ner of  Implementing  Illegal  Board  decisions 
governs  the  Issue  of  review  by  the  courts. 

In  sum,  we  believe   that   the   policies  of 

the  Federal   Aviation   Act.   as   well   as   the 

necessity   to   preserve   the   Integrity   of    the 

administrative  process,  require  invalidation 

of  the  Board's  September  orders  and  of  the 

tariffs  filed  pursuant  to  those  orders. 

//.  The  tariffs  now  in  effect  are  unlawful  and 

should  be  investigated  even  if  they  are  not 

deemed   to   be    the   responsibility   of   the 

board 

Even  if  this  Court  concludes  that  the 
tariffs  based  on  the  Board's  rate  formula  are 
not  the  responsibility  of  the  CAB.  Petitioners 
are  still  entitled  to  relief  in  this  case.  For 
the  tariffs  are.  In  and  of  themselves,  unjust 
and  unreasonable  and  discriminatory  within 
the  meaning  of  section  1002(d)  of  the  stat- 
ute. At  a  minimum,  Petitioners  are  entitled 
to  reversal  of  the  Board's  decision  not  to 
investigate  them.  Trailivays  of  New  England, 
Inc.  V.  CAB,  4ia  F.  2d  926  (CA  1  1969) ;  Trans- 
continental Bus  System,  Inc.  v.  CAB,  383  F.  2d 
466  (CA  5  1967),  cert,  denied,  390  U.S.  920 
(1968). 


Although  the  Board  has  wide  discretion  In 
determining  whether  to  investigate  carrier- 
made  tariffs,  that  discretion  Is  not  bound- 
less. The  Board  may  not,  for  example,  dis- 
miss a  complaint  stating  a  prima  facie  case 
of   rate   discrimination.   See,   e.g.,    Trailways 
of  New  England.  Inc.  v.  CAB.  supra.  Similarly 
a  complaint  showing  that  rates  are  "uneco- 
nomic and   unreasonable"  may  not  be  dis- 
missed at  the  whim  of  the  agency.   Trans- 
continental Bus  System,  Inc.  v.  CAB,  supra. 
Here     Petitioners'     complaint     against     the 
tariffs  in  question  met  both  of  these  tests. 
A.  The  Tariffs  Are  Prima  Facie  Unjust  and 
Unreasonable 
In  the  foregoing  portion  of  this  brief.  Pe- 
titioners have  demonstrated  that  the  Board 
Sailed    to    apply    the    standards    ol    section 
1002(e)  In  us  decisions  of  September  12  and 
30.  For  the  same  reasons  alleged  above.  Peti- 
tioners submit  that  their  complaint  stated    a 
prima  facie  case  that  the  tariffs  filed  by  the 
carriers    following    the    Board's    decision    of 
September  12  are  unjust  and  unreasonable 
The  'Just  and  reasonable"  standard  ol  sec- 
tions 404(a)  and  1002(d)  embodies  the  more 
specific   standards   of   section    1002(e).   Flor- 
ida V.  United  States.  292  U.S.  1.  7  n.  3  (1934) 
The    tariffs    in   question   are   based   upon    a 
Board  opinion   in  which  the  proper  stand- 
ards were  not  taken  into  account.  Thus,  the 
tariffs   that  went   into  effect  following   the 
Board's   decision   of   September   30   are   not 
what  section   1002(e)   or  the  "Just  and  rea- 
sonable"   standard    of    sections   404(a)    and 
1002(d)-- contemplate.  They  have  an  unpre- 
dictable"^ and    unpredicted    effect    upon    the 
movement  ol  traffic,  which  may  well  be  dele- 
terious.   There    has    been   no   showing    that 
they   will   result  in   enhancing  the  carriers' 
earnings.  And  there  Is  every  indication  that 
they  will  result  in  Increased  cash  costs  and   a 
liu-ther  decrease  In  load  factors.  The  tariffs 
on  their  face  are  harmful  to  the  industry  and 
unfair  to  passengers."  For  this  reason,  and 
because  the  Board  failed  to  apply  the  stand- 
ards  of   section    1002(e)    In   Its  decisions   of 
September    12    and   30,    Its   decision   not   to 
investigate  was  erroneous. 


B.  The  Tariffs  Are  Prima  Facie  Discriminatory 
Petitioners  believe  that  reversal  of  the 
Board's  decision  not  to  Investigate  Is  also 
dictated  by  the  fact  that  the  tariffs  are  dis- 
criminatory. They  discriminate,  first,  against 
passengers  Uaveling  in  markets  where  one- 
carrier  service  is  not  available  and  no  single 
sum  through  fare  for  inter-carrier  connecting 
service  is  published.  The  tariffs  require  such 
passengers  to  pay  an  Increased  terminal 
charge  for  each  segment  of  their  voyage,  plus 
a  higher  line  haul  charge  than  they  would 
have  to  pay  for  a  voyage  of  the  same  distance 
made  with  a  single  carrier.'- 

To  the  Petitioners'  claim  of  discrimination 
against  these  passengers  made  in  their  Peti- 
tion for  Reconsideration,  the  Board  responded 
on  September  30  as  follows;  "The  Congress- 
men cite  the  lack  of  single  factor  fares  In 
some  markets  as  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of   the   traveling   public.   We   agree  and   we 
have  already  taken  action  aimed  at  assuring 
the  establishment  of  single  sum  fares  in  all 
markets  whether  served  by  a  single  carrier  or 
not  which  meet  a  minimum  traffic  standard. 
In  any  event,  suspension  of  the  proposed  tar- 
iffs is  no  solution  to  this  problem  since  the 
pre-existing  sUucture  suffers  from  the  same 
deficiency."    (J.A.    — ;    Reconsid.    Op.,    p.    2 
n  1  )  ••  This  statement,  however,  misses  the 
point.  The  Board  U  forbidden  by  statute  and 
case  law  to  permit  tariffs  virith  such  a  defi- 
ciency  to   go,   unexamined,   into  effect.   See 
sections  404(b)   and  102(c)   of  the  Act  and. 
e  g    Trailways  of  New  England,  Inc.  v.  CAB. 
412' F  2d  926  (CA  1  1969);   Transcontinental 
Bus  System,  Inc.  v.  CAB,  383  F.2d  466  (CA 
5  1967),  cert,  denied,  390  UJS.  920  (1968).  It 
is  tmder  statutory  Injunction  to  investigate 
such  tariffs  and.  upon  a  finding  of  unlaw- 
fiUness,  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  cure 
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the  deficiency  Se<.  uon  lOOiidi  aiid  ill.  49 
rSC  148J(di.  (U  The  Boiuds  agreement." 
that  the  fare  structure  that  went  into  effect 
In  October  U  '  prejudicial  to  the  trarellng 
public"  amounts  to  an  admlssicn  lh.»t  Its 
decision  not  to  lnvesilg:tte  such  ttirlffs  La 
contrary  to  la* 

In  the  second  place  Uie  tariffs  now  in 
effect  dlscrlmlnute  aga:tic.t  p.wssengers  trav- 
r'.iiig  between  uncon^ei-ted  alrporta  and  in 
lavor  of  iho  e  movujg  between  congested 
alrjjoris.  Since  airline  cot's  are  incurred  on 
the  t).i.-.i.->  of  ume.  not  mileage,  any  tarlH 
under  which  equal  fares  are  charged  for 
Sights  of  unequal  Ume  re.■^ults  In  a  shift  of 
the  cost  burden  from  one  set  <.f  pa-^-seneers 
to  another  iPet  Memo  App  C  8604  l  The 
BcMU-d.  In  It.-  September  12  decision  recog- 
nized this  problem  but  disagreed  that  the 
solution  WB  to  base  tariffs  on  filght  time 
rather  than  flight  mileage  "A  much  sim- 
pler appro*ch.  and  one  which  would  accom- 
plish subetantlally  the  same  result  would 
be  a  variable  terminal  charge  ba.sed  primar- 
ily on  congeetlon  but  Including  other  ter- 
minal vanableB.  such  as  landing  fees" 
(J  A — ;  Order,  p  6  )  Hiwever  a-s  soon  as 
the  Board  raised  this  possible  means  of  mit- 
igating the  discrimination  it  cast  it  a.side 
with  the  comment  that  "there  are  many 
unknown  or  unine.isur:ib".e  variables  which 
have  not  so  far  been  reflected  In  determin- 
ing the  appropriate  variation  between  termi- 
naLs  "■  Like  so  many  other  points  urged  by 
Petitioners  In  this  case,  the  matter  of  dis- 
crimination was  put  ever  for  further  "ei- 
ploratlons  ""  This  appears  to  be  Just  one  more 
decision  taken  by  the  Board.  In  Its  haste  to 
accord  the  carriers  a  fare  Increase.  In  dero- 
gation of  the  Peder&l  Aviation  Act  of  1958. 
Thus,  the  tarlfTs  now  in  effect  are  discrimi- 
natory in  at  least  two  way? ''  The  Boards 
decision  not  to  Investigate  such  tarlfTs.  and 
to  dismiss  Petitioners"  complaint  against 
them,  was  erroneotis. 

lONCXrSION     AND     paATER 

For  the  foregoing  reasons.  Petitioners  re- 
spectfully pray  this  Court  to, 

:.  Vacate  the  Boards  orders  of  September 
12.   1969.  and  September  30.   1969.   and 

2.  Vacate  or  order  the  Board  to  vacate  the 
tariffs  filed  pursuant  to  tlioee  orders  of  the 
Bo*rd.  and  order  the  Board  to  re«tore  the 
status  quo  ante  by  reverting  to  the  tariffs 
in  effect  prior  to  October  1.  1969  pending  the 
estatoUahment  of  tariffs  In  accord.ince  with 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958: 

3  In  the  alternative,  should  the  Court  find 
the  tariffs  filed  following  the  Boards  order 
of  September  12.  1909.  not  to  be  the  respon- 
sibility ot  the  Board. 

(a)  VacAte  the  Board's  order  of  Septem- 
ber 12.  1069.  insofar  as  it  sets  a  maximum 
rate  for  domestic  passenger  fares. 

1  bi  Reverse  and  set  a£ide  the  Board  s  deci- 
sion not  to  investigate  the  tariffs,  and 

(C)  Remand  for  further  proceedings  not 
Inconsistent  with  the  decision  of  this  Court. 

4  Order  such  other  and  further  relief,  in- 
cluding refunds  to  passengers  and  or  trust 
fund  arT.ingemeuta  by  the  carriers,  lu>  the 
Court  shall  cons.der  Just  and  proper. 

Respectfully  submitted 
Dated    January  2J,  1970. 
rooTNons 

•Ca-ses  chiefly  relied  on 

'  Hereinafter  cited   as  Pai"-ngcr  Fa'f   Rr- 

'  Th»  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  la  found 
at  49  CSC  n  1301  et  »'7  For  purposes  of 
brevity,  citations  of  the  statute  will  be  made 
in  this  brief  only  to  the  pertinent  section 
t,f  the  act  not  to  the  jecMon  number  of  the 
I'nlted  Stales  Code 

=  .Mthough  Passenger  Fare  Rrt-isions  begin 
only  last  August,  the  case  has  been  many 
months  In  deTeloping  Several  of  the  Issues 
raised  since  August,  and  now  presented  to 
this  Court,  find  their  geneUs  In  pre- August 
t-vents — for    example,    submission    by    Peti- 


tioners of  a  90-p.ige  complaint  detailing  the 
legal  criteria  and  factual  considerations 
which  they  contended  should  govern  the 
Board's  review  of  passenger  tariff  propos-ils. 
That  complaint  was  Incorporated  by  refer- 
ence In  the  Petitioners"  pot.t-Augu.st  presen- 
tauoii  lo  the  Board,  but  there  are  other 
matters,  not  si>ecincally  brought  up  after 
.^vigu-st.  which  had  a  profound  influence 
upon  the  decision-making  process  and  out- 
come of  Pa--<mg<T  Farr  Rett  tons  Because 
Petitioners  considered  It  helpful  for  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  issues  raised  In  this 
case  to  comprehend  the  factual  context  in 
which  th xie  is.sues  were  first  presented  they 
prepared  a  summar.-  of  the  background  of 
thl.s  ca*e  which  w.ls  attached  as  Appendix 
B  to  their  memorandum  to  this  Court  In 
support  of  a  m.'tlon  for  Interlocutory  relief. 
iHerem.ifter  cited  as  Pet    Memo    App    B  | 

'  The  Bo.ird  s  cuslumary  response  to  ques- 
::■,:■•,  "I  .iir  l.ircs  as  set  out  In  Pet  Memo 
.'Kljp  B.  has  been  lo  schedule  clo.sed.  ri  parte 
meetings  with  the  curriers,  in  which  the  car- 
riers niid  the  agency  thrash  out  the  various 
proposals  under  coiUiUlerallon  and  reach 
general  agreement  as  to  an  appropriate  course 
of  act  lull 

^  Much  of  the  record  In  this  case  h.is  been 
reprinted  In  the  Congressional  Record. 
vol  115.  pt  20.  pp  27404-27458  In  the 
interest  of  economy  and  because  that  mate- 
rial Is  alre.idy  before  the  Court  (as  Appendix 
C  to  Pet  Memo  i .  we  shall  move  not  to  re- 
design.ite  the  same  m.itcrl.il  as  p  irt  cf  the 
Appendix  to  this  brief  Citations  to  thoee 
portions  of  the  record  In  this  case  that  ha\e 
been  thus  reprinted  and  filed  with  this 
Cotirt  will  be  given  as  Pet  Memo  App  C  " 
followed  by  a  page  number  In  the  reprint 

"The  transcript  that  was  subsequently 
made  .available  reflects  a  lively  and  highly 
interesting  dlscu.'slon  (Pel.  Memo  App  C 
8598  602)  With  the  Board  members  listen- 
ing intently  and  occasionally  expressing  their 
"personal  views,  the  carrier  representatives 
brought  up  and  discussed  a  number  of  is- 
sues that  were  directly  relevant  to  the  pend- 
ing filings  and  that  were  later  to  be  resolved 
in  the  Bo.irds  decision  of  September  12  ad- 
justment of  youth  and  other  promotional 
l.ires.  establishment  of  a  mure  uniform  fare 
system  with  a  taper  according  to  mileage,  the 
necessity  of  an  Immediate  fare  increase,  the 
tension  between  cost-orlentatlon  and  value- 
of-servlce  In  making  rates,  the  Inflation 
problem,  the  desirability  of  a  malhematlcal 
f  jrmula  for  calculating  fares,  and  antitrust 
immunity  to  discuss  Joint  fares  In  addition. 
Chairman  Crooker  advised  the  carriers  re- 
garding the  specific  questions  that  would 
be  of  major  Interest  to  the  Board  when  It 
held  oral  argument  on  the  proposed  tariff 
revisions,  inrludlng  several  questions  that 
were  never  to  be  announced  publicly  Two  of 
the  recent  filings  were  discussed,  with  the 
p.ir'lclpants  going  off  the  record  at  one 
point   to  discuss   Contlnent.ils   pn  posal 

The  fact  that  a  transcript  of  Cils  meeting 
w.is  made  at  all  Is  Itself  Interesting  No  such 
practice  had  earlier  been  followed  by  the 
Bo.ard,  out  of  what  the  Chairman  termed.  In 
a  letter  to  Petitioner  Moss  of  March  5,  1969. 
the  "desire  to  encourage  a  freer  flow  of  dis- 
cussion ""  i  Pet  Memo  App  C  8570  71)  In  an 
apparent  change  of  heart,  and  following  In- 
quiries by  Petitioner  Moss,  the  B<3ard  had 
transcripts  prepared  for  meetings  U  held  with 
the  CATriers  on  June  18.  196'J.  and  July  22. 
1989  as  well  as  for  the  August  14.  1969.  meet- 
ing (See  Pet  Memo  App  C  8588-91  8592- 
97) 

'  The  Petitioners'  compl:ilnt  of  April  21 
(  hereinafter  cited  as  First  Complaint) ,  which 
was  filed  In  drjcket  20«"28  Pas.i'-nffer  Fare  Re- 
1  ijionj  Proponed  ^l/  American  Atrlines.  Inc. 
B'anitJ  Airways.  Inc  Trans  World  Airlines, 
Inc.  United  Air  Lines  Inc  and  Western  Air 
Lines.  Inc  .  Is  summarized  in  Pet  Memo  App 
B  and  found  at  Pet  Memo  App  C  8571-87. 
This  compl.Unt  was  incorporated  by  reference 


In  the  complaint  of  August  20  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  Second  Complaint )  The  Sec- 
ond Complaint  Is  found  at  Pet  Memo  App 
C    8603-05. 

•  Because  of  Indications  in  the  press  and 
elsewhere  that  the  Board  had  already  reached 
a  decision  In  regard  to  the  pending  tariffs. 
PeUUoners  declined  to  partlcip  ite  In  the  Sep- 
tember 4  "oral  argument"  (See  Pet.  Memo. 
App    C  8605  06  ) 

•  See  p   6,  supra. 

'  Petitioner  Muss  replied,  renewing  his  ob- 
jection, on  September  10,  1969.  (Pet  Memo 
.^pp  C  8606  07.) 

rhe  opinion  of  September  12  Is  found 
at  Pet  Memo  App  C  8607  13  and  Is  included 
.separately.  In  the  Joint  Appendix  to  the 
briefs  in  this  case.  Citations  to  the  opinion 
win  be  given  to  a  page  number  In  the  Joint 
Appendix  (Cited  as  JA).  as  well  as  to  a 
page  number  in  the  original  order,  pending 
a  decision  on  our  motions  filed  with  this 
brief  to  waive  the  requirement  that  an  ap- 
pendix subsequently  be  filed. 

'-In  accordance  with  one  of  the  points 
urged  by  Petitioners  In  the  First  Complaint, 
the  Board  determined  that  its  formula  would 
be  based  on  alrport-to-alrport  mileage,  rather 
than  the  city-center-to-clty-center  mileage 
employed  by  American. 

'^  No  such  ruling  has  been  rendered  as  of 
the  date  of  filing  of  Uils  brief.  January  23. 
1970 

"  "This  is  a  charge  for  "getting  on  and  get- 
ting off  "-a  flat  fee  per  voyage. 

1^  All  certificated,  scheduled,  domestic  car- 
riers -subject  to  CAB  regulation  submitted 
tariffs  Those  tariffs  were  Identical  to  those 
proposed  by  the  Board,  with  a  few  Insignifi- 
cant exceptions,  sxich  as  Delta's  filing  for  a 
slightly  lower  youth  promotional  fare  than 
the  Board  had  contemplated 

'•Respondent's    Answer    In    Opposition    to 

Petitioners"  Motion  for  Interlocutory  Relief, 

p  8  (hereinafter  cited  as  Resp  Interloc  Ans  ) 

'''  The  Petition  for  Reconsideration  is  found 

at  Pet   Memo  App  C  8613-15 

"  The  Board's  opinion  of  September  30  is 
to  be  included  In  the  Joint  Appendix,  pend- 
ing a  ruling  on  our  motion  to  omit  the  ap- 
pendix. The  September  30  opinion  Is  also 
found  as  Appendix  F  to  Pet  Memo 

'•Under  the  terms  of  section  1002(d).  a 
•  maximum  "  rate  determination  Is  one  form 
of  ratemaklng. 

*  Moreover,  the  CAB  has  already  applied 
Its  formula  in  other  proceedings  and  has 
thus  Indicated  that  It  intends  to  rely  upon 
that  formula  as  a  general  guide  for  Its  rate- 
making  tasks  See  States-Alaska  and  Intra- 
Alaska  Fare  Increo-tes  Proposed  by  Ala.'^ka  Air- 
Lines.  Inc  ,  Pan  American  World  Airways. 
Inc  .  Western  Air  Lines,  Inc  .  Docket  21699. 
Order  of  Investigation  and  Suspension  of 
November  14.  1969.  Thus,  the  Board's  formula 
appears  to  be  far  more  than  a  transitory  order 
applicable  to  but  a  single  proceeding. 

■'  Furthermore,  as  Petitioners  shall  demon- 
strate below,  there  was  irresistible  pressure 
upcn  the  carriers  to  file  for  the  precise  In- 
crease approved  by  the  Board  See  pp.  37  39. 
infra 

'^  As  Petitioners  noted  In  their  Supplc- 
inenuiry  Memorandum  in  Support  of  Inter- 
locutory Relief,  filed  on  January  19,  1970, 
their  position  Is  that  the  Board  ■prescribed 
ur  approved"  specific  tariffs  within  the  mean- 
ing of  Arizona  Grocery  Co.  v.  Atchison, 
T.  i  S.F.  Rt/ .  284  US  370  (1932).  and  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
5  US  C  {551.  See  ICC  v.  Mechling,  330  US 
567    (1947).  and  pp    35-37.  infra. 

-■  Section  1002(d)  provldea  that,  before  the 
Board  makes  rates.  It  must  give  noUce,  hold 
a  hearing,  and  find  that  the  ratee  In  effect 
anil  those  proposed  by  the  carriers  are  un- 
l.iwiul  Section  1002(e)  contains  a  set  of 
standards  governing  the  Board"*  "powers 
.md  duties  with  respect  to  the  determination 
of  r  ites  ■■  Section  102  contains  standards  ap- 
plicable   to   all   of   the   Boards   powers   and 
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duties  under  the  Federal  Aviation  Act. 
These  sections  are  discussed  more  fully  in 
the  following  psj-ts  of  this  brief. 

-'  In  the  Boards  words,  its  "'orders  do  not 
purport  to  be  ratemaklng  orders.  .  .  ."  Resp. 
Interloc.  Ans.  p.  14. 
s  See  Resp.  Interloc.  Ans.  pp.  3.  14-17. 
-■■  The  right  to  a  full  hearing  before  the 
B.'ard  derives  from  section  1002(d).  and 
there  are  Uiorny  problems  with  Judicial  re- 
view and  Invalidation  of  tariffs  which  are 
not  the  responsibility  of  the  Board  amV' 
which  It  refu.ses  even  to  Investigate.  See 
A  roil-  Transportation  Co.  v.  Southern  BR. 
Co.  372  US.  658  (1963);  TranscontineTftal 
Bus  Si^stem.  Inc.  v.  CAB.  supra,  at  473  n.  11. 
The  Board  In  the  Transcontinental  case 
argued  In  reliance  upon  Arrow  Transporta- 
tion that  the  Fifth  Circuit  could  order  only 
an  Investigation,  not  a  susjieuslon.  of  the 
t.irlffs  In  question.  See  Brief  for  Respondent, 
p  20,  n.  20. 

"'  The  Board's  sole  contention  In  this  re- 
gard appeared  to  rest,  at  oral  argument  on 
Petitioners"  motion  for  Interlocutory  relief, 
on  the  alleged  time-consuming  nature  of  a 
general  passenger  fare  Investigation.  Counsel 
far  the  Board  cited  one  example  In  which  the 
Board  consumed  4'/3  years  In  attempting 
such  an  InvestlgaUon.  There  would  appear, 
however,  to  be  no  reason  why  a  general  pas- 
senger fare  Investigation  should  require  that 
amount  of  time — particularly  when  the 
agency  claims  already  to  have  built  up  a 
substantial  body  of  expertise.  On  one  of  the 
rare  occasions  In  Its  history  when  the  Board 
did  complete  a  general  investigation  of  rates 
(freight  rather  than  pawenger  rates),  the 
Investigation  was  concluded  within  a  few 
months.  Xir  Freight  Rate  Invettigation,  9 
CAB.  340  (1948). 

Moreover.  In  making  the  above  argument, 
the  Board  appears  to  be  confusing  a  ^eneroi 
pastenger  fare  invettigation,  which  Petition- 
ers believe  may  be  necessary  in  order  for  the 
Board  In  this  case  to  obey  the  mandate  of 
section  lOOa(e),  see  Petitioners'  Memoran- 
dum in  Support  of  Interlocutory  Relief,  pp. 
60-70,  with  the  hearing  that  Petitioners  urge 
M  alioay*  necessary  under  section  lOOa(d) 
whenever  the  Board  undertakes  to  prescribe 
or  approve  rates.  There  is  no  reason  whatso- 
ever why  the  1002(d)  hearing  should  require 
4Vi  years  and,  as  the  Board  has  not  conduct- 
ed such  bearings,  no  horrible  example  to  cite. 
»  The  Board's  reliance  on  AfcAfaniu  *.  CiiB, 
286  F.  ad  414  (GA  2),  cerf.  denied.  366  US. 
928  (1961).  for  a  contrary  proposition  Is 
misplaced.  See  Resp.  Interloc.  Ans..  p.  15 
n.  8.  That  case  dealt  only  with  the  Board's 
powers  under  section  413  of  the  Act — a  pro- 
vision not  related  to  ratemaklng  and  not 
controlled  by  detailed  statutory  standards  of 
procedure  and  substance,  such  as  those  ol 
secUons  1002(d)  and  1002(6). 

"The  "anwoved  or  prescribed"  language 
was  adcH>ted  by  Congress  In  section  2  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  5  U.S.C.  i  551. 
>■  In  addition,  because  of  Its  desire  that 
the  carriers  meet  and  discuss  joint  fares,  the 
Board  required  that  tariffs  ImplemenUng  Its 
formula  all  have  an  expiration  date  of  Jan- 
uary 31.  1970.  Simultaneously.  It  required 
that  tariffs  with  pre-formula  fares  be  Hied 
for  an  effective  cUte  of  February  1,  1970. 
"  See  Pet.  Memo.  App.  C  8564. 
"Petitioners  are  not  alone  In  this  belief. 
One  of  the  Intervenors  In  this  case.  Conti- 
nental Airlines,  has  Indicated,  In  a  recent 
filing  with  the  Board,  that  It  considers  the 
Board's  formula  (though  not  Its  grant  of 
higher  fares)  to  be  inequitable  and  that  the 
carriers,  Including  Continental,  conformed 
to  It  because  they  liad  no  choice:  Conti- 
nental there  argues  against  "a  rigid  fare 
formula,  such  as  that  adopted  by  the  Board, 
altering  substantially  the  fare  structure"  and 
accuses  the  Board  of  "tleLng  a  fare  Increase 
to  acceptance  of  a  Board  devised  formula 
whidit  In  fact  determined  the  specific 
fares  .  .  ."  Letter  to  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board 
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from  Marvin  L.  Davis.  Vice  President.  Con- 
tinental Airlines.  December  30,  1969  pp.  2.  6. 
See  also  Petition  of  NaUonal  Airlines,  Inc  , 
for  Reconsideration  of  Order  69-9-68 
(Sept.  32. 1969). 

a  Brief  for  the  United  States  In  Opposition, 
p.  2.  According  to  the  Government,  "the  court 
found  It  unnecessary  to  pass  upon  the 
l^allty  of  the  Commissions  continuing  sur- 
veillance' of  communication  carriers — the 
process  of  Informal  -neetlngs  in  which  In- 
terstate rates  are  discussed. "  The  Govern- 
ment represented  to  the  Supreme  Court 
that  "the  United  States  has  had  no  cccasicn 
to  take  a  posiUon  on  this  issue  and  we  are 
satisfied  that  the  question  need  not  be 
reached  on  this  record."  Id.  at  9-10  n.  4 

'The  provisions  of  section  1002(6)  have 
been  reprinted  In  the  addendum  to  this 
brief. 

^' The  question  of  the  effect  of  rates  on 
traffic  movement  Is  one  of  elasticity  of  de- 
mand. As  the  Supreme  Court  has  recognized, 
"the  raising  of  rates  does  not  necessarUy  In- 
crease revenue.  It  may  .  . .  reduce  revenue  In- 
stead of  increasing  it,  by  discouraging  pa- 
tronage." Florido  v.  United  States.  282  US. 
194.214  (1931). 

"  Load  factor  standards — standards  In- 
dicating the  percentage  of  available  aircraft 
capacity  which  should  ordinarily  be  sold — 
are  generally  recognized  by  the  airline  in- 
dustry as  one  of  the  best  measures  of  ade- 
quacy and  efficiency.  They  are  regularly  em- 
ployed by  the  carriers  in  making  their  own 
economic  forecasts  and  analyses. 

»^  It  Is  worth  noting  that  the  Board  in  this 
case  never  claimed  that  use  of  Its  formula 
would  Improve  the  carriers'  net  earnings. 

*■  The  standards  Imposed  by  sections 
1002(e)(3)  and  1002(e)(4)  appear  to  be  of 
less  significance  than  th.e  others  in  section 
1002.  It  cannot  plausibly  be  claimed,  how- 
ever, that  the  Board  paid  these  standards 
any  more  attention  on  September  12  and  30 
than  It  did  the  others.  Section  1002(e)  (3) 
has  been  Interpreted  by  a  Board  examiner  as 
simply  repetitive  of  section  1002(e)  (2)  Gen- 
eral Passenger  Fare  Investigation,  CJiS. 
Docket  8008  et  al..  Initial  Decision  of  Ex- 
aminer Ralph  L.  Wiser,  served  May  27,  1959. 
Slip  Opinion,  p.  8  n.  10.  Section  1002(e)  (4) , 
which  refers  to  the  "Inherent  advantages  of 
transportation  by  aircraft"  and  was  based  on 
section  216(c)  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act,  ap- 
parently requires  the  Board  to  fix  alrUne 
rates  on  a  basis  that  refiects  the  cost  advan- 
tages of  this  mode  of  transportation.  See  79 
Cong.  Rec.  5656  (AprU  15,  1935)  (remarks  of 
Senator  Wheeler) .  Neither  of  these  standards 
was  mentioned  by  the  Board  in  this  case. 

••The  Board  did  not  determine  the  "need 
of  each  air  carrier,"  as  section  1002(e)  (5)  re- 
quires. It  simply  considered  all  the  domestic 
trunkllnea  and  local  service  carriers  as  a 
group.  The  point  Is  worth  noUng  because  sec- 
Uons 15a(2)  of  the  IntersUte  Commerce  Act, 
on  which  secUon  1002(e)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  was  based,  differs  here  by  referring 
only  to  the  "carriers"  as  a  group.  See,  in  this 
regard,  the  PeUUon  of  National  Airlines.  Inc., 
for  Reconsideration  of  Order  69-9-68  (Sept. 
22,  1969). 

«  With  respect  to  the  local  service  carriers, 
the  Board  never  even  made  an  estimate  of  the 
Impact  of  Its  decision  upon  revenues.  This 
fact  cannot  be  Ignored  because  the  rates  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  were  Intended  to  have 
a  greater  Intact  on  short-havU  fares  than  on 
long-haul  fares,  and  therefore  should  effect  a 
greater  change  In  short-haul  traffic  and 
revenues. 

"  The  provisions  of  section  102  are  re- 
printed In  the  addendum  to  this  brief. 

<^  The  reasons  why  the  Board's  formula  Is 
discriminatory  will  be  speUed  out  f  uUy  In  the 
second  part  of  this  brief,  dealing  with  the  un- 
lawfulness of  the  specific  tariffs  fUed  on  the 
basis  of  that  formula  even  If  those  tariffs 
should  not  be  considered  the  responsibility  of 
the  Board. 


"Thus,  the  Board's  method  of  arriving  at 
fares  for  the  entire  industry  through  ex 
parte  meetings  with  the  carriers  and  other 
procedtires  totally  lacking  In  statutory  foun- 
dation have  helped  to  eliminate  significant 
price  competition  in  this  industry  and  would 
appe.ar  to  be  in  violation  of  section  102. 
••  See  pp.  47-48,  sup-a.  The  burden  of  sup- 
porting proposed  tariffs  is,  under  the  Board  s 
rules,  on  the  carriers.  See  14  CFR  5  302.506. 

'  Such  Uavelers  are  regarded,  under  the 
tariffs  m  queetion.  as  making  separate  voy- 
ages. Therefore.  In  addition  to  paying  the 
terminal  charge  more  than  once,  they  fall 
at  least  twice  wlthm  the  first,  highest-priced. 
mUeage  block  established  by  the  Board. 

"  This  statement  may  be  contrasted  with 
the  Board's  decision  of  May  8  in  which  it 
found  "no  reason  for  continuing  such  in- 
equity "  (Pet.  Memo.  App.  C  8588.)  It  should 
also  be  compared  with  section  1002(1)  which 
commands  the  Board,  "whenever  required  by 
the  public  convenience  and  necessity,"  to  es- 
tablish through  service  and  Joint  fares  ItseU. 
••  Continental  Airlines,  in  a  recent  filing 
before  the  Board,  has  claimed  In  addiUon 
that  the  Board's  maximum  rate  formula  and 
tt,  specific  tariffs  based  on  it  discriminate 
among  the  carriers,  as  the  Board  made  no 
effect  to  assess  and  meet  the  separate  needs 
of  each  carrier.  Letter  to  CAB.  supra  n.  32,  p. 
7.  See  also  Petition  of  National  Airlines.  Inc., 
for  Reconsideration  of  Order  69-9-68  (Sept. 
22.  1969). 

Addendum  1    Statxttes   Involved 
s  U3.C. 
S 551(4),  (5): 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  subchapter — 
"(4)  'rule"  means  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
an  agency  statement  of  general  or  particu- 
lar appUcablllty  and  future  effect  designed 
to  Implement,  Interpret,  or  prescribe  law  or 
policy  or  describing  the  organization,  proce- 
dure, or  practice  requirements  of  an  agency 
and  Includes  the  approval  or  prescrlpUon  for 
the  future  of  rates,  wages,  corporate  c»-  finan- 
cial structures  or  recwganteatlons  thereof, 
prices,  facilities,  appUances,  services  or  al- 
lowances therefor  or  ot  valuations,  costs,  or 
accounting,  or  practices  bearing  on  any  of 
the  foregoing; 

"(5)  "rule  making'  means  agency  process 
for  formulating,  amending,  or  repealing  a 
rule." 

$  553(b).  (c): 

"(b)  General  notice  of  proposed  rule  mak- 
ing shall  be  published  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, unless  persons  subject  thereto  are  named 
and  either  personally  served  or  otherwise 
have  actual  notice  thereof  in  accordance 
with  law.  The  notice  shall  Include — 

"(1)    a  statement  of  the  time,  place  and 
nature  of  public  nile  making  proceedings; 
"(2)  reference  to  the  legal  authority  under 
which  the  rule  is  proposed;   and 

"(3)  either  the  terms  or  substance  of  the 
proposed  rule  or  a  description  of  the  sub- 
jects and  Issues  Involved. 

Except  when  notice  or  hearing  Is  required  by 
statute,  this  subsection  does  not  apply — 

"(A)  to  Interpretative  rules,  general  state- 
ments of  policy,  or  rules  of  agency  organi- 
zation, procedure,  or  practice:  or 

"(B)  when  the  agency  for  good  cause  finds 
(and  Incorporates  the  finding  and  a  brief 
statement  of  reasons  therefor  in  the  rules 
Issued  (that  notice  and  pubUc  procedure 
thereon  are  Impracticable,  unnecessary,  or 
contrary  to  the  public  Interest. 

"(c)  After  notice  required  by  this  section, 
the  agency  shall  give  interested  persons  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  rule  mak- 
ing through  submission  ol  wTltten  data, 
views,  or  arguments  with  or  without  oppor- 
ttmlty  lor  oral  presentation.  After  consider- 
ation of  the  relevant  matter  presented,  the 
agency  shaU  Incorporate  In  the  nUes  ad<^ted 
a  concise  general  statement  of  their  basis 
and  purpose.  When  rules  are  reqtilred  by 
statute  to  be  made  cm  the  record  after  op- 
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portunltv  (or  wi  »«*ncy  hearing  sections 
55<5  and"  557  ot  this  title  apply  instead  of 
tills  subsection  ■■ 

5  556iai    id> 

,ai  This  section  applies  Recording  to  Uie 
provisions  thereof  to  hearings  required  by 
Section  553  or  554  of  this  title  to  be  con- 
ducted  in   accordance   with   this  section 

(d:  Except  AS  otherwise  provided  by  ?.t.>t- 
ire  the  proponent  of  a  rule  of  order  has  the 
burden  of  proof  Any  oral  or  documentary 
evidence  mav  be  received,  but  the  agency  as 
a  matter  of  policy  shall  provide  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  irrelevant  immaterial  or  unduly 
rcpe-uious  evidence  A  sanction  may  not  be 
imposed  or  rule  or  order  issued  except  on 
consideration  of  the  whole  record  or  tho^ 
parts  thereof  cued  by  a  party  and  sv.pported 
by  and  in  accordance  with  the  reliable  pro- 
bative and  substantial  evidence  A  party  Is 
entitled  to  present  his  case  or  defense  by  ora 
or  documentary  evndence  to  submit  rebuttal 
evidence  and  to  conduct  such  crr^s-examl- 
natlon  aa  mav  be  required  for  a  full  and  tme 
disclosure  of'  the  fact^s  In  rule  maHing  or 
determining  claims  for  money  or  benetl's  or 
applications  for  initial  licenses  an  aRfhc^ 
mav  when  a  party  will  not  be  prejudiced 
thereby  adopt  procedures  for  the  subnussion 
of  all  or  part  of  the  evidence  in  written  form 

5  706  J 

To  the  extent  iiece-ss.rv  to  decision  and 
when  presented  the  resiewuig  court  shall  de- 
cide all  relevant  questions  of  law  interpret 
consututlonal  and  statutory  provisions,  and 
determine  the  meaning  and  appUcabilltv  of 
the  terms  of  an  agency  action   The  reviewing 

ctjurt  shall —  _.».,ii,- 

■,1)     compel     agency     action     unlawfully 

withheld  or  unreasonably  delayed,  and 

■■i2i    hold   unlawful   and  set  aside  agency 

action     findings    and    conclusions   found    to 


~A,  arbitrary  capricious,  and  abuse  of 
discretion  or  otherwise  not  in  accordance 
with  law. 

(B>  contrary  to  constitutional  right  pow- 
er   privilege    or  Immunity. 

■  ,Cl  in  excess  of  statutory  jurisdiction, 
authority,  or  limitations  or  short  of  statu- 
tory right; 

•■(Di  without  observance  of  procedure  re- 
quired by  law 

■  (El  unsupported  by  substantial  evidence 
In  a  case  subject  to  sections  556  and  557  of 
this  title  or  other  wise  reviewed  on  the  rec- 
ord of  an  agency  hearing  provided  by  statute 

or 

■•iPi  unwarranted  by  the  facts  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  facts  are  subject  to  trial  de 
novo  by  the  reviewing  court 
In  making  the  foregoing  determinations,  the 
court  shall  review  the  whole  record  or  those 
part*  of  It  cited  by  a  party  and  due  account 
shall  be  t,ilien  of  'he  rule  of  prejudicial 
error  ' 

4  9    V  S  C 

i  1302  I  Federal  Aviation  Act  5  102i  : 

■  In  the  exercise  and  performance  of  lis 
powers  and  duties  under  this  chapter  the 
Board  shall  consider  the  following  among 
other  things,  as  being  in  the  public  interest, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity 

■la)  The  encouragement  and  development 
of  alr-transportatlon  svstem  properly  adapted 
to  the  present  and  future  needs  of  the  for- 
eign and  domestic  commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  the  Postal  Service  and  of  the  na- 
tional defense 

lb)  The  regtilatlon  of  air  transportation 
m  such  manner  as  to  recognl^'e  and  preserve 
the  inherent  advantages  of.  assure  the  hlgh- 
e<it  degree  of  safety  in  and  foster  sound 
economic  conditions  in,  such  transportation 
and  to  improve  the  relation*  between  and 
coordinate  tranaportatlon  by.  air  carriers: 

icl  The  promotion  of  adequate  econom- 
ical, and  efficient  service  bv  air  carriers  at 
reasonable  charges    without  unjust  dUcrlin- 


mations.  undue  preferences  or  advantages,  or 
unfair  or  destructive  competitive  practices. 
Id  I  Competition  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  assure  the  sound  development  of  an  alr- 
tran.sportatlon  system  properly  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  of  the  Postal 
Ser-.  ice    and  of  the  national  defense; 

,el    The  promotion  of  safety  In  air  com- 
merce,  and 

if  I    The   promotion    encouragement,   and 
development  ol  cull  aeronautics   ' 

{1374    laiibi     iFeder.il   Aviation   Act    5   4(H 
lal ibi I 

■  ,a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  ot  every  air  car- 
rier to  provide  and  furiu-h  interstate  and 
overseas  air  transportation  as  authoriz<rd  by 
Its  certificate  upon  reasonable  request  there- 
for and  to  provide  rea.sonable  through  service 
in  such  air  transportation  in  connection  with 
other  air  carriers;  to  provide  safe  and  ade- 
quate service  equipment,  and  facilities  in 
connection  with  such  transportation,  to  es- 
tablish observe,  and  enforce  Just  and  rea- 
s-niable  individual  and  Joint  rates  fares  and 
charges  and  ju;st  and  reasonable  classifica- 
tions rules  regulations  and  practices  relat- 
ing to  such  a:r  transportation  and,  in  case 
of  such  Joint  rates,  fares,  and  charges,  to 
establish  just,  reasonable,  ana  equitable  divi- 
sions thereof  as  between  air  carriers  partlcl- 
uat'ne  therein  which  shall  not  unduly  prefer 
or  prejudice  any  of  such  participating  air 
c.irriers 

,bi  No  air  carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier 
shall  make  give  or  cause  any  undue  or  un- 
reasonable preference  or  advantage  to  any 
particular  person,  port  kxallty.  or  descrip- 
tion of  traffic  in  air  transportation  In  any 
respect  whatsoever  or  Subject  any  parucular 
person  port,  locality,  or  description  of  traf- 
fic in  air  transportation  to  any  unjust  dis- 
crimination or  any  undue  or  unreasonable 
prejudice  or  disadvantage  in  any  respect 
whatsoever 

5  1482iaiidMeHgi"l  (Federal  AMatlon 
Act   5  1002  I  ai  idMeiigiitii 

'.ai   Any  person  mav  file  with  the  Admln- 
Ustrator   or   the   Board,   as   t-o   matters   within 
'heir  respective  jurisdictions    a  complaint  in 
writing    with    respect    to    anything    done    or 
omitted  to  be  done  by  any  person  in  contra- 
venuon  of  any  provisions  of  this  chapter,  or 
of    any    requirements    established    pursuant 
there'o     If    the    person    complained    against 
shall    not    satisfy    the   complaint    and    there 
shall  appe^ar  to  be  any  reasonable  ground  for 
investlgaung   the  complaint.  It  shall  »>«  the 
duty   of   the   Administrator   or   the   Board   to 
investigate     the      matters     complained     of 
Whenever  the  Administrator  or  the  Bo-»rd  Is 
of  the  opinion  that  any  complaint  does  not 
state   facts   which   warrant    an   uuestlgatlon 
or  action    such  complaint  may  be  dismissed 
without    hearing    In    the   case  of   complaint* 
agalnfit  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  acting  In   the  performance  of 
his  official  duties    the  Administrator  or  the 
Board     .is   the   case   may   be.   shall   refer   the 
complaint    t<.    the   Secretary   of    the   depart- 
ment   concerned    for    action     The    SecreUn' 
shall    within  ninety  days  after  receiving  such 
H  complaint    inform  the  Administrator  or  \ae 
Board   of   his   disposition    of    the   complaint, 
including   a   report   as    U)   any   correctiw   or 
disciplinary  actions  taken 

idl  Whenever  after  notice  and  hearing, 
upon  complaint  or  upon  lus  own  initiative, 
•he  Board  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  any 
individual  or  Joint  rate  fare,  or  charge 
demanded  charged  collected  or  received  by 
anv  air  carrier  lor  uiterstate  or  overseas  air 
•ransportatlon  or  any  classification,  rule, 
rfgulallon  or  practice  affecting  such  rate, 
fare  or  charge  or  the  value  of  the  Service 
thereunder  is  or  will  be  unjust  or  unreason- 
able or  injustlv  discriminatory,  or  unduly 
preferential  or  unduly  prejudicial  the  Board 
shall  determine  and  prescribe  the  lawful  rate. 
fare  or  charge  lor  the  maximum  or  mini- 
mum  IT  the  maximum  and  minimum  there- 


of) thereafter  to  be  demanded,  charged,  col- 
lected or  received,  or  the  lawful  classifica- 
tion rule.  reguiaUon.  or  practice  thereafter 
to  be  made  effective  Prortded.  That  as  to 
rates  fares,  and  charges  for  overseas  air 
transportation,  the  Board  shall  determine 
and  prescribe  only  a  Just  and  reasonable 
maximum  or  minimum,  or  maximum  and 
minimum  rate,  fare    or  charge 

■  ( e )  In  exercising  and  performing  Its  pow- 
ers and  duties  with  respect  to  the  deter- 
mination of  rates  for  the  carriage  of  persons 
or  property,  the  Board  shall  take  lnu>  con- 
sideration, among  other  factors— 

111  The  effect  of  such  rates  upon  the 
movement  of  traffic 

■•(2i  The  need  in  :lie  public  Interest  of 
adequate  and  ertlcieiit  transportation  of  per- 
sons and  property  by  air  carriers  at  the 
lowest  cost  consistent  with  the  furnishing 
of  such  service. 

1 3)  Such  standards  respecting  the  char- 
acter and  quality  of  service  to  be  rendered  by 
air  carriers  as  may  be  prescribed  by  or  pur- 
.suant  to  law; 

(41  The  inherent  advantages  of  trans- 
portation bv  aircraft,  and 

151  The  need  of  each  air  carrier  for  reve- 
nue sufficient  to  enable  such  air  carrier 
under  honest  economical,  and  efficient  man- 
agement, to  provide  adequate  and  efficient 
air  carrier  service 

,g)    Whenever    any    air    carrier   shall    file 
with  the  Board  a  Urlff  stating  a  new  Individ- 
ual or  Joint  (between  air  carriers)  rate,  fare, 
or  charge  lor  intersUte  or  overseas  air  trans- 
portation or  any  classification,  rule,  regula- 
tion   or  practice  affecting  such  rate,  fare    or 
charge  or  the  value  of  the  service  thereunder 
the  Board  Is  empowered,  upon  complaint  or 
upon  Ite  own  Initiative,  at  once,  and  If  It  so 
orders  without  answer  or  other  formal  plead- 
ing by  the  air  carrier,  but  upon  reasonable 
notice    to  enter  upon  a  hearing  concerning 
Oie  lawfulness  of  such  rate.  fare,  or  charge, 
or    such    cl.^iacatlon.    rule,    regulation,    or 
practice,   and  pending  such  hearing  and  the 
decision   thereon,  the  Board,   by   filing   with 
such  tariff,  and  delivering  to  the  air  carrier 
affected  thereby,  a  statement  in  writing  of  its 
reasons  for  such  suspension,  may  suspend  the 
operation  of  such  UrlfT  and  defer  the  UM  of 
such  rate,  fare    or  charge,  or  such  classlflca- 
llon    rule,  regulation,  or  practice,  for  a  pe- 
riod of   ninety  days,  and    If   the  proceeding 
has   not   been   concluded   and   a   final   order 
made   within   such    period,    the    Board   may. 
from  lime  to  time,  extend  the  perlodl  of  sus- 
pension   but  not  for  a  longer  period  In  the 
awrregate  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
beyond    the    time    when    such    tariff    would 
otherwise  go  Into  effect;   and.  after  hearing, 
whether  completed  before  or  after  the  rate, 
fare    charge.   classlflcaUon.   rule.  regulaUon, 
or   practice  goes   Into  effect,  the  Board  may 
make  such   order   with  reference   thereto  aj 
would   be  proper  In  a  proceeding  Instituted 
after   such   rate.   fare,   charge,   classification, 
rule    regulation,  or  practice  had  become  ef- 
fective   If  the  proceeding  has  not  been  con- 
cluded and  an  order  made  within  the  period 
of     suspension,     the     proposed     rate,     fare, 
charge      classification,    rule,    regulation,    or 
practice  shall    go   Into  effect  at  the  end  of 
such  period;  Prottded.  That  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  any  Initial  tariff  filed  by 
any  air  carrier, 

•il)  The  Board  shall,  whenever  required 
by  the  public  convenience  and  necessity,  alter 
noUce  and  hearing,  upon  complaint  or  upon 
Its  own  initiative,  establish  through  service 
and  Joint  rates,  fares,  or  charges  (or  the 
maxima  or  minima,  or  the  maxima  and 
minima  thereof)  for  Interstate  or  overseas 
air  transportaUon.  or  the  classification,  rules, 
regulations,  or  practices  affecting  such  rates, 
fares,  or  charges,  or  the  value  of  the  service 
thereunder,  and  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  such  through  service  shall  be 
operated  Prot-ided,  That  as  to  Joint  rates, 
fares,    and   charges    for    overseas    air    trans- 
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porutlon  the  Board  shall  deUrn^ne  ^d^re-  not  otUy  ^^^^J^^-^^^^  ^11^  '^rr'^^.TU^'^^T^:  ^r!>f  ^ 
Scribe  only  Just  and  reasonable  maximum  or  "»»tlvely  ^"P*°f\' *    ^rttmT the  scope  of  higher  fares-can  aU  be  worked  out,  as  the 
nunlmum  or  maximum  and  minimum  Joint  «e    and  (bj^uld  be  ^^^^^^t^'        P^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  within  the  ^e- 
rates,  fares,  or  charges^          ,.,„„„  am  whJ^h  Is  ilecM^y  to  protect  the  traveling  work  of  the  Court's  order,  before  the  Board. 
5  1486   (a)  (b)  (d)    (Federal  Aviation  Act  wmch  ^^««^y^^  Sl^J^UnaUon  of  thU         It  would  seem  sufficient  for  the  Court  to 
I  1006(a)  (b)(d)  :  ?" „  „„%a,p  m«-itK  set  out  the  principles  upon  which  a  reason- 
•la,  Any  order,  affirmative  or  negative   is.  ^^^^^^^^^'^^    ,^,    i^„,^ed    money  tl'iy  accural^  accounting  Is  to  be  made,  and 
sued  by  the  Board  or  A«l°^^'^,''*^°'  "^Z*"  J^uSiattrtbuUble  to  the  new  tariffs  could  then  for  the  parUes  and  the  Board  to  de- 
this  chapter,  except  any  order  In  respect  of  J^°"f  ~  *  „  '"It^TI "  ^                        ^^ys  The  veloo     as    they    wish,    more    refined    figures 
any   foreign  air   carrier   subject   to  tt^  -P-  ^f  "^^^^^rf  ^^^TlreldT  sbow n    one    c^!  I^Sln  mat  frLnework.  This  was  the  course 
proval  of  the  Preslden    as  provided  in  ^tion  ^^lfj'^l^^^j^^"'^^ig  ^y,,,^  on  thf,  of    action    foUowed    in    Bebchick    v.    PubUc 
,461  of  this  tit  e.  shall  be  J^^Ject  to  review  anient  ^thod  jo^ «»      f       percentage   In-  VtilUie^  Commi^ston.  115  App.  D£  216,  232- 
by  the  courts  of  appeals  of  the  United  SUt«  f^^  ^^oviAtd  toy  the   newTariffs.   In   its  33.   318   P.   2d    187.   203-04    (en    banc),   cert. 
or   the  United   States   Court  of   Appeals   for  "^'^^^P^™^^^  12    1969.  the  Board  set  d«^ied.  373  U.S.  913  ( 1963) . 
the  District  of  Columbia  upon  petition,  filed  ^«J" J^^I^/^^^^^i'^J;^' of   the   percentage         Petitioners  would  suggest  that  if  a  carrier 
.ithln   sixty   days  after   the   entry   o     such  °^^^  ^|^^^^  ^^^^eac^^^^  should     decide     to    submit     more     detailed 
order,  by  any  P"^"i 'l^^''^"^  ^"^  "^"'^  r^U«    u^er   the   Board's    formula.'    Thus,  monthly  Information  on  its  operations  than 
interest  In  such  order.  Aft*r  the  expiration  ^^^^^^j "  ^f^'^^i^tion  that  each  carrier  need  would  be  provided  by  using  the  Boards  per- 
of   said   sixty   days   a  petition   may   be  filed  ^\°"^y,^^^i^i^  j^s  monthly  gross  receipts  centage     calculations,     (ai      its     procedures 
only  by  leave  of  court  upon  a  ^^ow^^8  ^^  ^y  a  figure  redecUng  the  percen^ge  Increkse  shoull  be  consistent  from  month  to  month, 
reasonable   grounds   for    failure    to   file   the  ^.^^f^^^^;  g^^d  determined  would  be  pro-  and   (b)    the  public  should  have  an  oppor- 
petiUon  theretofore.  vided  to   that   carrier   under   the   new   fare  tunity  to  comment  upon  the  particular  ac- 
••  (b)  A  petition  under  this  section  sh»U  be  ^^^^   ^'^^   '=^""  counung  procedures  used.  If  a  dispute  should 
filed  in  the  cov.rt  for  the  ^'['=^"  *;,';'^*'^,*'^»  X  Board'a  calcuUUons  determined  that  arise,  the  Board  could  then  pass  upon  the 
petitioner  resides  or  has  Ms  pMnclpaa^^^^^  each    carrier    would    receive    the    following  reasonableness  of  such  procedures-m  pro- 
of business  or  In  the  United  Stales  Court  of  increase    from    the    September    12  ceedings  conducted  on  the  record. 
Appeals  tor  the  District  of  C°  umbla^  wm"«r^:                                                                     We    believe    that    the    financial    reporting 
■•(d)   Upon  transmittal  of  the  petition  to  ^^^  iormu±».  „,^p^„rA<;  envisioned  above  would  be  feasi- 
the  Board  or  Administrator,  the  court  shall  Percent  increase,  domestic  trunk  carrters  H^^^Z^ile    and  accurate.  Under  these 

have  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  affirm   modify.     American 7.52  "    'enures   the  i^rrlers  would  report  the  in- 

or  set  aside  the  order  complained  of .  in  whole      Bf^nlfr - 8  1°  „eased  receipts  to  the  Board,  calculated  in 

or  m  part,  and  If  need  be.  to  order  further     continental  5.12  ^^^^^ce  with  the  Boards  percentage  de- 

proceedlngs  by  the  Board  or  Administrator.      ^,^^    4.57  ^^^^^^^^^ns    within  a  reasonable  period  of 

Upon  good  cause  shown  and  after  reason-      E^t^rn   ---     5.49  ^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^j  ^^  month— say.  15  to 

able  noUce  to  the  Board  or  AdmlnlsUator.     National    -     3.02  .  ^j  ^  carrier  then  wishes,  and  has 

interlocutory  relief  may  be  granted  by  stay     Northeast   4  00  „.„.^ed  out  an  appropriate  arrangement  with 

of  the  order  or  by  such  mandatory  or  other      Northwest 7.78  ^j^^  Board   it  m^bt  modlfv  its  report  to  re- 

rellef  as  may  be  appropriate."                            Trans   World 6.61  ^^^  refinements   based   on   its   actual   op- 
Earlier  this  week  we  also  filed  with  the     H?'^ I"^  eratingdata. 

court  a  supplementary  memorandum  in     Western -—  ^e    would    ^i«>  J^^e    that    the    money 

connection  with  our  pending  motion  In  This  method  of  calculation  used  by  the  amounts  so   reported  ^""^^^^^^^'^i^' 

that  court  for  interlocutory  relief  in  this  Board  waa  not  chaUenged  by  any  carrier  as  separate    accounts    on    the    carnere     bool^, 

tnai  court  lOr  ^^^^"j^^^^^^  inaccurate  and.  indeed,  was  reUed  on  In  a  and.  as  in  the  Bebchtck  case,  supra,  remain  in 

case.  The  supplemenUry  memorandum  ^^nr^iQ^''the  Board  by  one  of  the  those  accounts  until  a  subsequent  determi- 

was  fUed  in  response  to  an  order  of  the  mtervenors   in   this    case.    Continental    Air-  nation  by  the  Board  or  the  Court,  after  a 

court,   affording   the  parties   the   oppor-  ^xnes.*  it  appears  to  provide  a  ready  method  final  order  in  this  case,  as  to  their  disposl- 

tunity  to  present  their  views  on  two  legal  j^  calculating  the  monthly  increase  In  fares  tlon  in  the  interest  of  the  traveUng  pubUc. 

Issues.  attributable    to   the   new    tariffs.    Thvis,    for  Petitioners  believe  that  the  procedures  de- 

The  supplementary  memorandum  fol-  example,  the  amount  which  American  Air-  scribed  atiove  are  not  only  feasible  but  meet 

J-  ,_.  unea  would  report  to  the  Board  as  attrlbut-  the  objections  which   the  carriers  raised  to 

.  .          ,    ,      .».    T^,  .  .»»  able  to  the  fare  Increase  would  be  a  figure  the   refund    procedure   that   we   had  earlier 

[In  the  U  8.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  ^^  ^  ^^  monthly  groes   receipts  minus  suggested.  The  monthly  financial  report*  de- 

of    Columbia    Circuit,    No.    23,6271  [monthly  gross  recelpU  divided  by  1.0762):  scribed  above  wlU  not  require  the  airlines  to 

SvppLKMMtniiMT  Mj!Moa»NDUM  IN  SiTPPOBT  OF  Qranlff   would   rei>ort  a  figure  equal  to  its  collect   any  further  Information  from  each 

PrrmoNrts'    Motion    ro«    Interlocutoet  monthly  gro6B  receipts  minus  (monthly  gross  passenger;  rather,  the  carriers  will  deal  with 

RaLixr  receipts  divided  by  1.0610);   and  other  car-  aggregate  numbers  of  passengers  on  the  basis 

John  E.  Moss.  Glenn  M.  Anderson.  Thomas  rlers  would  report  amoimts  slmUarly  com-  of  information  already  in  their  possession.' 

L.  Ashley.  Walter  S.  Baring.  George  E.  Brown,  puted.*  Moreover,    establishing    such    a    reporting 

Jr..  PhUlip  Burton.  Daniel  E.  Button,  Jeffery  We  believe  that  this  procedure  would  pro-  procedture  would  help  assure  that  the  case 

Co/ielon.  James  C.  Corman,   John  D.  Dingelt,  vide  an  accounting  that  meets  the  test  of  fx>\ild  not  readily  be  rendered  moot  by  the 

Don  Edieards.  Richard  T.  Hanna.  Augustus  F.  reasonable  acctiracy.*  Attached  to  this  memo-  carriers  or  the  Board.  See  Bel>c?iick  v.  Rublic 

Hau^kins.  Chet  Holi/leld.  Harold  T.  Johnson,  randtim  Is  a  supporting  affidavit  on  this  point  utmties   Commn,  supra.    115   App.   DC.   at 

Robert  L.  Leggett,  Joseph  M.  McDade,  John  tiom   Richard   W.   Klabauba.    a    consultant  218-19,  318  P.  2d   at    189-90.  It  would   also 

McFaiL  Spark  tt.  Matsunaga,  George  P.  Mil-  presently  on  the  staff  of  Petitioner  Moss  who  j^^ve   a   beneficial   effect,   should   the  Board 

ler.  Joseph  G.  Minish,  Patsy  T.  Mink.  Jerry  ^aa  studied  the  airline  Industry  closely  and  order  some  formal  fare  investigation,  in  as- 

L.  Pettis.  Thomas  M.  Rees.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  iias  actively  followed  the  present  prtjceedlngs.  g-^mg  that  the  carriers  conduct  themselves 

Jr.,    Edward  R   Roybal,    Bemie  Sisk.  Charles  ptxrtnw,  it  covild  be  provided  that  any  car-  ^jtb  expedition  during  that  Investigation. 

M.  Teague.  John  Tunney.  Lionel  Van  Deer-  ,!„  that  so  wished  could  tise  more  detaUed  pmally.  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why 

lin.   Jerome  R.   Waidie.   Charles  H.   Wilson,  ,^^^  from  its  actual  operating  experience  to  ^^^^  accounting  described  above  could  not  be 

Petitioners     v.     Civil     Aeroruxvtics     Board,  provide  a  more  refined  calculaUon.  The  op-  performed   for   periods   beginning   with   the 

Respondent.  uon  might  be  left  with  each  carrier,  subject  ^^^  ^^  which  the  fare  Increase  went  Into 

This  memorandum  Is  filed  In  response  to  ^  ^proval  by  the  Board.  A  carrier  mlgjit.  for  gg^ct  (October  1  for  most  carriers) .  No  prac- 

an  order  of  the  Court  entered  on  January  9,  example,  wish  to  break  down   the  receipts  ^^^^ai   bar   would   prevent   setting   an   Initial 

1970.  permitting  the  parties  In  this  case  to  attributable  to  the  fare  Increase  by  class  of  ^j^^^  earlier  than  that  of  the  Court's  order 

supplement  their  papers  before  the  Court  on  service — ^flrst  class,  coach,  excursion,  and  the  because   here,   unlike  the  case  of  our  sug- 

two  matters:    (1)   the  feasibility  of  monthly  ij^e;  Indeed,  the  Board's  WMnputaUons  of  the  ggstgd  refund  procedure,  the  carriers  already 

filed    statements    by    the   carriers   with   the  proposed  fare  increase  included  such  a  per-  b^ye  complete  information  on  which  to  cal- 

Board    setting    forth    with    reasonable    ac-  centage  break-down.  Or  a  carrier  might  wish  culate   the   amounts  involved.   Nor   is  there 

curacy  the  money  amounts  calculated  to  be  ^  compute  the  increase  which  it  actually  re-  j^jjy  legal  bar  to  such  a  procedure.  See,  in  ad- 

attrlbutable  to  the  new  tariffs;  and  (2)  the  celved  on  each  of  its  routes  for  each  class  of  ditlon   to   Bebchick  and   the  cases  cited   in 

power  of  the  Court  to  suspend  rates  pending  service,  or  even  to  compute  the  increase  on  footnote  7,  supro,  Alaska  SS  Co.  v.  FMC.  344 

the  determination  of  the  Court's  jurisdiction,  ^ach  ticket  Isstied.  p.  2d  810,  815  n.  4  (CA  9  1965).  We  note  in 

,    THE  iTASiBn.rrT  Of  MONTHLY  FiuD  The  carriers  are  already  required  by  the  this  regard  that  If  the  Court  as  part  of  Its 

STATEMrNTS  Board  to  keep  sulBcient  infcMinatlon  to  make  order   were   to  require   the   fares  to   be   in- 

...     V.                   I    -^   ♦»,-  /»=.:ihiiif«  nf  ^  any  of  tlieae  rational  calculations;    Indeed,  validated  prospecUvely,  such  an  order  could 

Yf   ^^';f  ?«^S^to  nie^h  thL  ^of^  ?Se  carters  arTrequired  to  audit  and  retain  also  establish  ^an  accounting  procedure  for 

quiring  the  carriers  to  file  with  tbe  Boa^d  J^«                         ^                     ^^             fl^  ^t  the  period  during  which  the  fares  have  been 

monthly  statements  setUng  forth  with  rea-  *"  "^  ^j^.  .^^  j^d  other  refinements  m  effect, 

sonable   accuracy   the  money   amounts  cal-  coupon  aoia.    inese  an  A    conclusion     Petitioners    endorse    the 

culated  to  be  attributable  to  the  new  tariffs,      — „^,v,?^  rj^itimr  nic^ure.  We  urge  that 

We  conclude  that  such  a  j^ocedure  (a)  would  Footnotes  at  end  of  article.  monthly  reporting  procedure,  we  urge  vn» 
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It  be  considered  as  an  addition  to   and  not  to 
the   exclusion   of     the   principal   suggesuons 
as     to     interlocutory     relief     In    our    earlier 
memorandum*  Thus    we  do  not  believe  that 
the  carriers  have  yet  demonstrated  the  Im- 
practlcabilltv    ol    a    refund    prvK:edure.  •   and 
there  are  ways  to  meet   their  specific  objec- 
tions to  such  a  procedure      Further,  we  be- 
lieve the  Court  has  the  power  to  order  whrtt 
is    undoubtedly    the    most   elective    form   of 
Interlocutory    relief    in    this   case      invalidat- 
ing the  present  fares  aJtagether    Indeed    un- 
le^    the    (are    Increase     is    Invalidated,     the 
travellnic    public     will    suffer    some    injury 
whatever   other    torm   o!    Interlix-utory    rellel 
might  be  afTorded    through  piiymg  the  higher 
(ares    on    a    day-to-day    bails     It    l-.    to    the 
Court  s  power  <i.s  a  form  of   ii\terli«vitory   re- 
lief   to   invalulaie    the   fare    increase   tha'    we 
BOW  turn 


2    THE   COIRT  S    HlWKR    TO   SI  SPtND   RATtS    PtND- 
INti   A   DFTfRMINATIl'N    or    rHF.  COI   RT  S  JIRLS- 

DltTloN 

The  second  question  on  which  the  Court 
Invited  a  supplementary  discussion  Is  with 
reg.trd  U)  lis  power  to  suspend  ntes  ^)elldlIlg 
the  determination  of  the  Court  >  jurisdic- 
tion 

The  Jurisdiction  of  this  Court  to  review  the 
Boards  orders  •>!  September  12  and  LIU  and 
to  gr.int  somi-  rfvicdy  is  beyond  disptites 
Section  1006  o!  the  Feder.U  Aviatlim  Act  of 
1958,  49  use  1  1486  provides  that  '  any 
order  HfflrmaH\e  or  negative.  Issued  bv  the 
Board  vmder   this   chapter  shall   be 

subject  to  re\le*  by  the  courts  <>!  appesils 
of  the  United  Sl-ues  or  the  United  St-ites 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia upon  petluon  tiled  within  sixty  days 
after  the  entry  of  such  order  by  any  person 
disclosing  a  substantial  interest  In  such  or- 
der '  Petitioners  contend  that  the  Board  m 
Its  September  orders,  made  maxinuim  rates 
and  assumed  respt>nslblllty  for  specific 
tariffs  filed  in  accordance  with  those  rates  - 
The  Board  claims  that  it  Is  not  responsible 
Jor  any  rates  or  tariffs  and  that  it  simply 
permitted  taniTs  filed  by  the  nirriers  to  go 
into  efTect  But  t>oth  partifx  ar>-  agreed  that 
this  Court  ha^  lun^du  t:on  of  t>ir  ruto<'  iiuilf'- 
Section  1006 

The  Board  accepts  as  It  must  the  propo- 
sition that  the  court.  11  it  believes  the  agency 
has  acted  unlawfully,  may  order  it  at  least 
to  in-.estigate  the  tariffs  now  In  effect  See. 
eg  T'-ui/uu!/'  o/  Si^u-  England  Inc  v  CAB. 
412  P  2d  926  i  CA  1  19691  Petitioners  submit 
that,  in  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  the 
Court  may  go  further  it  may  find,  as  Pe- 
titioners contend,  that  the  Board  made  maxi- 
mum rat^s  and  Is  responsible  for  the  tariffs 
now  in  effect,  and  it  may  rescind  the  Boards 
maximum  rate  formula  and  strike  down  or 
order  the  Board  to  strike  down  the  tariffs 
now  m  eflect  See.  eg  ICC  v  Mechhng.  330 
US  567  (1947);  United  Statr:f  v  C'licoso  M 
St  P  d-  PR  Co  294  US  499  (1935)  The 
dispute  between  the  parues.  then.  Is  not 
with  regard  to  the  reviewability  of  the  agen- 
cy's decisions  In  this  case,  but  one  regard- 
ing the  remedies  available  to  the  Court 

The  Board  and  carriers  rely,  for  the  propo- 
sition that  the  Court  is  powerless  to  affect 
the  present  tariffs    on   the  Supreme  Coun  s 
decision     In     <4toic     r'an«portation     Co     v 
Southern    Ry     Co      372   US    658    (1963).   The 
l.ssue   in   that   case  was   whether   the   court* 
might  stay   the  effectiveness   of   tariffs   pro- 
posed   by    rail    carriers   under   section    15(7) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  pending  the 
ICC  1  defTTninafion  a.t  to  the  lawfulness  of 
those  tarifft.  after  the  statutory  tirne  period 
permitting    suspension    by    the    agency    had 
expired     The    Court    held    that    the    courts 
lacked  such  power,  which  would  be  at  varl- 
anf-e  with  the  delicate  statutory  scheme  gov- 
erning    the     agency's     Interim     suspension 
power,  as  well  as  the  agency's  primary  Juris- 
diction   to    pass    on    the    reasonableness    of 
tariffs 

"CongreBB    meant    to    foreclose    a    Judicial 
power   to   Interfere  with   the   fiminjr  of  rate 


chiuiges  which  would  be  out  of  harmony 
with  the  unltormlty  of  rate  leiels  fostered 
by  the  doctrine  of  primary  jurisdiction  '  372 
U  S    at  668     ( Emphiusls  In  original  I 

The  Bo.u^  ajid  carriers  Ate  attempUng  to 
re.itl  ArrLYtr  Traufportatiun  as  withdrawing 
the  ■su.speii-.lon  i)ower  from  the  courts  en- 
tirely '-  But  this  reading  is  not  justified  by 
either  the  wording  of  or  the  policies  behind 
the  supreme  C  nirt  s  decision  Kveii  assum- 
ing that  the  case  applies  with  regard  U)  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act— a  point  which  w.is 
speclficallv  not  resolved  in  Arrou  Mi  U  S 
at  666  n  13  — the  Court  left  open  the  p..ssl- 
bllltv  of  a  court  re^c^nalng  or  ordering  the 
agency  to  rescind  t  irlffs  lor  which  the  agency 
has  assumed  resiK.nMbllltv  m  a  final  decision 
i>ii   the  merits 

Thus  in  footn  .tc  n  of  Us  decision,  the 
Court  recognl/ed  the  }M>wer  of  ii  court  to 
su'pend  t  irlffs  bv  way  of  interlocutory  re- 
lief to  preserve  the  court  s  jurisdiction  or 
maintain   the   ^tat  n^t  quo  pending  review 

of  an  H'ifiics  <  action  through  the  pre- 
scribed channels"  372  US  at  671  n  22. 
See  FTC  v  Dean  F<XMti  Co  384  U  S  597: 
Id  at  628  n  15  i  Fort  as  Harlan  Stewart  aid 
White  JJ  dissenting)  Such  a  power  would 
hardly  exist  if  the  iK)Wer  to  invalidate  those 
tariffs  on  reMew  ol  final  agency  action  did 
not  exist  .IS  well  see  also  Beaumont  i' t  4r 
W  Rv  v  United  States.  282  US  74.  92 
(1930)  Indeed  the  District  Court  m  the 
Arrow  Tran-~portation  ca.se  had  noted  Uial 
•  the  onlv  Jurisdiction  of  a  Court  to  enjoin 
or  suspend  the  effectiveness  of  proposed  com- 
mon Cirrler  rates  arise.s  after  a  final  order 
of  the  Interst.ite  Commerce  Commission 
30«    F     2d    181      183    (CA   5    1962). 

Arrow  Transportation  has  consistently 
been  applied  onlv  to  preclude  the  suspension 
power  beinre  final  agency  action  when  the 
Commission  has  not  Vet  p^tssed  on  the  merits 
of  tariffs  proposed  by  the  ctrrlers  See  eg 
National  Industrial  Traffic  Leag.r  v  Vnitid 
States  287  F  Supp  VHi  (DDC  196H.  affd 
per  curiam.  89  S  Ct  873  (1969  i  Oscar  Mc^er 
a,-  Co  v  United  Statex  268  F  Supp  977  (  W  D 
Wis  1967).  Mover  t  and  Warrhouicrnrns 
As.',n  of  Amcrua  v  L'nifcd  States,  227  F 
Supp  249  (DDC  1964)  The  decision  has 
never  been  .ipplied  to  preclude  a  court  Irom 
striking  down  rates  which  are  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  agency  after  the  agency  s  final 
decision  with  respect  to  those  rates 

In  that  sltu.itlon  there  Is  no  danger  posed 
to  the  agency  s  primary  Jurisdiction,  which 
IS  only  primary,  not  exclusive,  and  which 
has  been  exercised  Nor  is  there  any  evidence 
in  the  extensive  legislative  history  cited  in 
4rrotr  that  Congress  meant  to  withdraw  the 
Judicial  power  to  strike  down  Illegal  rales. 
Indeed,  such  a  remedy  Is  the  only  effective 
one  against  an  agency  s  erroneous  prescrip- 
tion or  approval  of  rates,  a  decision  which  Is 
clearlv  reviewable  See  ICC  v  Mechlmg. 
supro  State  of  Sew  Hampshire  v  Boston  4 
.Wome  Corp  ,  251  F  Supp  421  (DNH  1965): 
cf  City  of  Chicago  v  United  States.  38  US. 
L  Week  40a9  (Dec  9.  19691  and  Brief  for  the 
United  States  on  Appeal  In  that  case,  at  p  7 
On  the  Board's  view  of  the  statutory  scheme, 
even  gross  and  reviewable  abuses  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  such  as  Petitioners  be- 
lieve occurred  here  could  be  Judicially 
remedied  only  by  an  order  for  further  hear- 
ings at  the  administrative  level 

Thus.  Petitioners  believe  It  Is  clear  that  the 
Court  has  Jurisdiction  of  this  clause  and  the 
power  to  rescind  the  tariffs  now  In  effect  rhe 
precise  issue  mlsed  by  the  Court  In  ixs  Jan- 
uary 9  order  was  whether  It  may  suspend 
the  presently  effective  tariffs  while  deferring 
final  resolution  ol  the  extent  of  Its  powers 
to  the  time  at  which  It  renders  Its  decision 
on  the  merits  Petitioners  believe  the  answer 
to  this  question  plainly  Is  that  the  Court 
does  have  such  power  This  answer  derives 
not  only  from  the  Arrow  Transportation  case 
Itself  but  from  the  major  Interlocutory  re- 
lief case  on  which  Petitioners  rely.  Virjinia 
Petroleum  Jobbers  Xwm  v  FPC  104  App 
DC    106.  259  F   2d  921   (1958)    In  Hrroir.  both 


11  Court  of  Appeals  Judge  and  Mr.  Justice 
Black  issued  Interlocutory  orders  suspending 
rales  while  the  decision  regarding  the  Judl- 
d.il  power  to  suspend  was  deferred  until 
hearing  before  ihe  Court  of  Appeals  and  Su- 
preme Court  on  the  merits  372  U  S  at  662 
n  4 

In  Viroinia  Petroleum  Jobbers,  a  major 
question  faced  by  the  Court  was  whether  the 
FPC  s  denial  of  intervention  was  an  Imme- 
diately appealable  order  The  Court  concluded 
that  It  mlitht  grant  interlocutory  relief  pro- 
vided there  was  a  strong  likelihood  of  the 
mo\aiit  pre\ail.ng  on  the  merits.  Including 
(he  merits  of  the  ..ppeabiblluy  issue  It  de- 
(  ided  wiihout  prc)udlre  to  a  contrary  show- 
ing at  the  time  the  C(nirt  hears  this  case  on 
the  merits.  '  that  petitioner  has  shown  a 
probability  ol  success  on  the  merits  of  Its 
appeal.  '  Including  the  merits  of  that  ques- 
tion of  jurisdiction  ■  This  analysis  has  sub- 
sequently been  followed  See  Payne  v  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Commn. 
No  20  714  Slip  Opinion  p  9  n  22  (CADC 
October  H     1968) 

Virqini'i  Petroleum  Jobbers  Is.  Itself.  Clear 
authority  that  the  standard  for  the  Juris- 
dictional and  remedy  Issues  In  this  case  arc 
the  \ery  four  criteria  established  by  that 
c.Lse  and  discussed  In  Petitioners'  Memo- 
randum m  Support  of  Interlocutory  Relief 
As  our  discussion  of  those  criteria  in  that 
Memor.indum  shows  Petitioners  clearly  meet 
the  test  tor  granting  interlocutory  relief  We 
believe  this  Is  so  with  regard  to  the  Juris- 
diction.il    issue    no   lerss  than  the  others. 

Fill  lily  we  briefiy  mention  a  closely  re- 
ined matter  implementing  a  decision  by 
this  Court,  should  the  Court  so  order.  In- 
\.illdaiing  the  present  tariffs.  We  believe 
that  the  most  efficient  and  appropriate 
means  of  accomplishing  this  end  would  be 
for  the  Court  to  order  the  Board  ItseU  to 
strike  down  tho^e  tariffs  If  the  Court  agrees 
that  Petitioners  have  shown  a  strong  like- 
lihood that  those  tariffs  will  be  found  to  be 
Illegal  and  the  resp<jnslblllty  of  the  Board, 
such  an  order  would  have  the  effect  of  re- 
quiring the  agency  to  cure  Its  own  lUegall- 
ties  and  perform  Its  duties  with  respect  to 
rates  in  accordance  with  the  procedures  and 
subsUntlve  criteria  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  Pending  the  establishment  of  legal  and 
lawful  tariffs,  the  situation  would  revert  to 
the  sfofus  quo  ante,  and  the  previous  tariffs 
would  be  substituted  lor  the  unlawful  ones 
now  in  effect  See  ICC  v.  Mechlmg.  supra. 
14   CFR    5   221  120(C). 

We  take  this  opportunity  also  to  note  that 
the  presently  prevailing  tariffs  are  scheduled 
t  )  expire  on  January  31  and  that  tariffs  at 
the  pre-formula  level  are  scheduled  to  go 
into  effect  on  February  1  The  trunk  carriers, 
however,  have  all  filed  applications  before 
the  Bi>ard  to  exvend  the  present  fares  beyond 
January  31  One  form  of  Interlocutory  re- 
lief in  this  case  would  thus  be  for  the  Court 
to  order  the  Board  not  to  permit  the  exten- 
sions to  go  into  effect,  with  the  result  that 
pre-formula  tariffs  will  automatically  take 
effect,  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  tariffs 
presently  on  file,  on  February  1  '• 

The  Court.  In  the  first  part  of  Its  order  of 
January  9.  1970.  deferred  for  thirty  days,  or 
until  further  notice,  action  on  part  of  Peti- 
tioners' motion  for  interlocutory  relief,  to 
permit  the  Board  to  act  on  Petitioners'  re- 
quest for  a  general  passenger  fare  Investiga- 
tion '  It  Is  possible  that  the  Board  will  com- 
bine Its  .ictlon  as  to  the  pending  Urlft  ex- 
tensions with  some  action  on  the  general 
p.issenger  fare  Investigation'"  Petitioners  will 
undertake  to  notify  the  Court  of  the  Board's 
actions  In  this  regard.  In  order  that  consider- 
ation of  Petitioners  motion  for  Interlocutory 
relief  may  keep  apace  of  developments  at  the 
agency  level 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JaNI'ART    19.    I9T0 


rOOTNOTEfl 

These  calculations  were  published  as  Ap- 
pendix B  to  the  Boards  September  12  order. 


which  U  before  the  Court  aa  part  of  the  ap- 
pendices (Appendix  D)  to  the  memorandum 
Petitioners  filed  in  support  of  their  motion 
for  interlocutory  relief.  We  have  also  attached 
the  Boards  percentage  calculations  con- 
tained in  that  order  at  the  end  of  this 
memorandum. 

-  Letter  to  CAB  from  Marvin  L  Davis.  Vice 
President.  Continental  Airlines.  December  30, 
i<)69  pp  7.  Appendix  D.  Continental,  which 
w-.is  dissatisfied  with  being  required  to  fol- 
low the  Board's  September  12  formula  (ac- 
cusing the  Board  in  the  same  letter  of  "tle- 
ing  a  fare  Increase  to  acceptance  of  a  Board 
devised  formula  which  In  lact  determined  the 
specific  fares  .  .  ."  (p  2)  ).  cited  the  Board's 
fare-increase  calculations  as  evidence  that 
the  formula  discriminated  among  carriers. 
(Continental  expressed  no  dissatisfaction 
with  the  higher  fares:  It  Is  seeking  to  obtain 
the  higher  fares  according  to  a  different 
lormula.) 

>The  Board's  order  set  out  percentage  in- 
creases for  the  trunk"  (or  major)  carriers 
only,  and  not  for  the  "local  service"  carriers. 
These  latter  Increases  can  readily  be  com- 
puted, however,  using  the  same  calculations 
of  traffic  volume  and  old  and  new  fare  levels 
that  the  Board  employed  to  determine  the 
Increases  for  the  trunk  carriers. 

•  Whether  the  new  fares  will  have  an  effect 
on  the  movement  of  traffic,  as  Petitioners 
have  suggested.  Is  not  Important  for  purposes 
of  the  present  Issue.  The  question  presented 
here  Is  the  money  amount  by  which  each 
passenger  who  does  fly  Is  Injured.  This 
amount  is  simply  the  difference  between  the 
old  fare  and  the  new  fare;  it  does  not  depend 
upon  whether  other  persons  decide  not  to 
fly.  The  Board's  percentage  calculations, 
which  assumed  no  diversion  In  traffic  and 
calculated  the  percentages  simply  on  the 
basis  of  the  difference  between  the  old  and 
the  new  fares,  can  therefore  be  taken  as  ac- 
curate. Moreover,  the  carriers  are  on  record 
as  believing  that  no  significant  traffic 
diminution  will  be  occasioned  by  the  new 
fares,  even  If  total  traffic  were  relevant.  See. 
eg..  Answer  of  American  Airlines.  Inc.,  In- 
tervenor.  to  Motion  of  Petitioners  for  Inter- 
locutory Relief,  pp.  10-11. 

•The  detailed  auditing  records  of  Income 
Items  which  the  carriers  are  required  to  pro- 
vide, In  addition  to  following  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  accounting,  are  set  out  In  great  detail 
In  the  Board's  Regulations  Issued  pursuant, 
principally,  to  section  407  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act.  49  U.S.C.  1377.  See  e.g.,  14  CFR 
f  249.13;  14  CFR  Part  241. 

•  The  CAB  provides  that  some  Information 
Is  to  be  filed  by  the  carriers  within  16  days 
following  the  end  of  the  period  for  which  the 
information  U  required.  14  CFR  9  348.4.  For 
other  Information,  principally  the  monthly 
reports  required  to  be  filed  pursuant  to  the 
Board's  Form  41.  the  carriers  are  given  30 
days  from  the  end  of  the  month.  14  CFR 
Part  241,  5  22. 

'  This  was  also  the  course  followed  In  such 
cases  as  Capital  Transit  Co.  v.  Public  Utilities 
Comm-n,  93  App.  DC.  194.  213-15.  213  P.2d 
176,  194-96  (1953).  cert,  denied.  348  U.S.  816 
(1954),  and  Washington  Gas  Light  Co.  v. 
Baker.  88  App.  DC.  115,  188  P.  2d  11  (1950), 
cert,  denied.  340  U.S.  952  (1951).  See  also 
Inland  Steel  Co.  v.  United  States,  306  VS. 
153  (1939);  Chicago  <t  N.W.  By.  v.  Atchison, 
T.  <t  S.F.  Ry..  387  U.S.  326,  367-68  (1967). 

>  To  the  extent  that  a  few  coach  class  fares 
were  reduced  slightly  as  a  result  of  the  new 
formula,  the  suggested  reporting  arrange- 
ment, based  on  the  Boards  percentage  fig- 
ures, also  would  take  this  into  account  (the 
carriers  having  charged  that  the  failure  of 
the  refund  procedure  to  do  so  constituted  an 
Infirmity). 

•  Thus,  the  reporting  procedure  Is  compati- 
ble with  the  possibility  of  eventual  refunds 
to  passengers  who  were  required  to  pay  fares 
determined  to  be  Illegal  when  the  case  is 
heard  on  the  merits. 


>»It  appears  that  the  carriers  have  exag- 
gerated the  difficulty  and  expense  of  collect- 
ing the  information  necessary  for  esUbllsh- 
Ing  a  refund  program.  For  example,  counsel 
for  the  intervenors  stated  during  oral  argu- 
ment on  Petitioners'  motion  for  interlocutory 
relief  that  he  thought  the  refund  program 
would  cost  around  $3  per  passenger  to  ad- 
minister.   In    papers   filed    with    the    Court, 
however.  Trans  World  Airlines,  the  only  in- 
tervenor  to  verify  ite  esUmates  with  an  affi- 
davit, stated  that  it  would  cost  only  $.06  per 
passenger  to  collect  the  refund  information. 
(TWA  estimated  that  it  would  cost  another 
$  72  actually  to  make  refunds  )  In  any  event, 
where  the  monthly  reporting  system  Is  con- 
cerned   there  can  be   little  doubt  that   the 
calculations  required  of  the  carriers  to  make 
monthly  reports,  without  taking  down  the 
addresses    of    their    passengers,    would    cost 
substantially    less    than    even    the    $.06    per 
oassenger  which  TWA  has  estimated  to  be  the 
cost  of  a  full  program  ol  gathering  and  stor- 
ing additional  information  from  Its  passen- 
eers     Moreover.  Petitioners   have   not  asked 
for  interest  on  the  funds  for  which  the  car- 
riers should  be  required  to  account;  to  the 
extent  that  an  interlocutory  order  does  occa- 
sion minor  expenditures,  we  believe  that  this 
is  more  than  offset  by  the  custody  of  funds 
which  the  carriers  have,  in  our  view,  been 
collecting  unUwfuUy. 

I'For  example.  It  would  be  possible  for 
passengers  to  be  allowed  to  recover  over- 
charges from  a  fund  established  Pursuant  to 
a  monthly  reporting  procedure  ordered  by  the 
court.  Recovery  from  a  Court-ordered  fund 
aooears  to  be  a  procedure  that  has  recently 
b?^  I^opted  in  the  Federal  District  Court 
for  the  southern  District  of  New  York  in  a 
naUonwlde  antitrust  suit  charging  .an  illegal 
prtce-fixlng  conspiracy  in  the  sale  of  anti- 
biotics. There,  purchasers  of  drugs  during  the 
period  in  which  Illegal  prices  were  collected 
have  been  permitted  to  file  clalins  against 
and  be  paid  from,  a  fund  established  by  tiie 
defendants.  State  of  West  Virginia  v.  Chas^ 
Pnzer  A  CO.,  68  Civ.  240  (S.D.N.Y.) .  Orders  of 
May  26  1969.  and  October  20.  1969.  This  pro- 
cedure," unlike  the  refund  order  suggested  in 
our  earlier  memorandum,  puts  the  burden  on 
the  consumer  to  come  forward  with  a  claim 
rather  than,  as  we  suggested,  upon  the  car- 
rier to  keep  detailed  records. 

^  PeUtlonere  believe  that  the  Board,  in  ad- 
dition   to    making    maximum    rates,     'pre- 
scribed or  approved"  specific  tariffs  within 
the    meaning    of    Arizona    Grocery    Co.    v. 
AtthiTcm.  T    &  SJ-.  Ry..  284  U.S.  370  (1932). 
and  secUon  2  of  the  AdmlnlsUative  Proce- 
dure  Act.   0,8.C.    S551.    Petitioners    believe 
the  Board  actually  jarescribed  those  tarlHs 
because  Its  decision  V  September   12  con- 
tained a  precise  and  detailed  rate  formula 
and  the  Issue  of  the  validity  of  tariffs  com- 
DUted  on  the  basis  of  that  formula  was  pre- 
judged. As  a  practical  matter,  the  carriers 
were  compeUed  to  file  in  accordance  with 
that  formula:  the  extraordinary  75-day  wait- 
ing period  for  tariffs  above  the  formula  pre- 
cluded such  filings;  and.  as  for  lower  filings 
the    carriers    may    have    remembered    the 
Board's  admonition  In  January  of  1969  that 
U  they  did  not  take  advantage  of  revenue- 
Droduclnc  stiggesUons  made  by  the  agency 
Sff^t  "wotS  be  borne  in  mind  In  future 
assessment  of  the  Industry's  financial  con- 
dition." See  Report  on  Meetings  Between  the 
ClvU  Aeronautics  Board   and  the  Domestic 
Trunkllne   Carriers   on   Domestic   Passenger 
Fares    January  13  and  16.  1969.   (App.  C  to 
Petitioners'  Memorandum  In  Support  of  In- 
terlocutory ReUef,  at  8563-64.) 

In  any  event,  even  If  the  Board  did  not 
orescrlbe  the  tariffs.  It  clearly  approved  them. 
ICC  V.  MecMing,  330  U.S.  567  ( 1947) ;  Arizona 
WhoUsale  Grocery  Co.  v.  Southern  Pac  Co 
68  P  2d  801  (CA  9  1934) .  It  specifically  fotind 
them  to  be  reasonable  for  the  future.  See 
ATTiericon  Crystal  Sugar  Co.  v.  Great  N<nth- 
em  Ry.,16S  F.  Supp.  80  (D.  Colo.  1958), 
Thus,    In    all    erents,    tlie    tariffs    are    the 


Board's  responsibility  under  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  and  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act. 

'2  There  is  something  of  an  ambiguity  in 
the  tise  of  the  term  "suspension."  which 
is  normally  employed  to  refer  to  the  power 
of  agencies  temporarily  to  halt  the  Imple- 
mentation of  tariffs.  Petitioners  seek  to  have 
the  present  tariffs  declared  illegal  and  void- 
by  the  Court  or  by  the  agency  following  a 
Court  order- not  merely  to  "suspend"  them. 
"A  stay  there  was  denied  simply  because 
the  petitioner  made  an  inadequate  showing 
on  the  other  three  criteria  established  by 
VirgiTjio  Petroleum  Jobbers  as  governing  'he 
grant  of  Interlocutory  relief. 

As    we    understand    it.    Delta     National, 
Northeast  and  Northwest  seek  to  extend  the 
present  tariffs  to  April  25.   1970:    Allegheny, 
Eastern  and  Trans  World  seek  to  extend  the 
present  tariffs  to  April  30.   1970:   American. 
Branlff.  Ozark,  United  and  Western  seek  to 
extend  the  present  tariffs  Indefinitely:   and 
Continental  seeks  a  revised  tariff  under  which 
it  would  receive  the  maximum  fare  level  pre- 
scribed  in   the  Boards  September   12   order, 
calculated  by  a  somewhat  different  formula. 
"Such  an  order  would  not,  in  Petitioners' 
view,  constitute  Improper  Judicial   Interfer- 
ence with  administrative  action.  The  pend- 
ing tariffs  (With  the  exception  of  Continen- 
tal's) are  all  geared  to  the  Board's  formula  of 
September  12  and  the  question  of  their  law- 
fulness has  been  prejudged  by  the  agency; 
even   Continental  bases  lis  proposal  on  the 
Board  s  September  12  order  by  requesting  the 
maximum  fare  level  there  allowed.  In  these 
circumstances  deferral   of  Judicial   action   is 
unnecessary,  because  there  remain  no  "basic 
facts  and  findings  .   .  .   |to  be!    first  deter- 
mined  bv   the  administrative  agency.   .   .   . 
Pan  American  World  Airways.  Inc.  v.  United 
States.  371  U.S.  296.  313  n    19  (1963). 

■■This  is  the  only  portion  of  Petitioners 
complaint  that  is  still  pending  before  the 
Board  Petitioners'  objections  to  the  Board's 
maximum  rate  formula  and  the  specific 
tariffs  now  in  effect  are.  however,  based  on 
the  Board's  violations  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  Tiof  the  failure  to  hold  a  general  pas- 
senger fare  investigation.  (See  Petitioners' 
Memorandum  in  Support  of  Interiocuiory 
Relief,  pp  69-70.)  The  holding  of  a  general 
passeiiger  fare  Investigation  now  would  not. 
of  course,  alter  Petitioners'  position  vis-a-vis 
the  Boards  actions  In  this  case  or  the  tariffs 
now  in  effect.  ^  . 

"A  report  to  this  effect  has  appeared  in 
the  trade  press.  i4itafion  Daily,  January  8, 
1970,  p.  38. 


APPENDIX  B.-CAB  ORDER  OF  SEPTEMBER  12.  '.969- 
DOMESTIC  TRUNKLINE  CARRIERS  PERCtM  IMPACT  ON 
PASSENGER  REVENUES 

|ln  percent) 


Normal  fsfes 


First 

class 


Coach 


Dis- 
count 
Total      fates 


Total 


Domestic  trunk 

A.^eri«"; 9.16  4.43  6.40  2.12 

Branifl  751  3,89  4.59  l.M 

cSentaL..  5.93  2.33  2.87  2.25 

Delta  5.10  1.89  2.44  2.13 

Ea    ern".:::.-.  4.52  3.46  3.64  1.85 

National 2.38  .36  .65  2.37 

Northeast 2.60  191  1.98  2.02 

Northwest  ....  9.28  5.09  5.68  2.10 

Trans  World  .  .  7.10  3.71  4.30  2.31 

Mn.ted  9.37  4.03  5.07  2.13 

western.::.::  4.28  (4.99  4.93  2.  OS 

Total  trunks  .  7.43  3.58  4  25  2.10 


7.52 
6  10 
5.12 
4.57 
5.49 
3.02 
4  00 
7.78 
6  61 
7.20 
6  98 

6.3S 


1  The  various  estimated  increased  percentages  are  oiierstate(l 
to  the  extent  that  intrastate  lares  at  depressed  levels  may  not 
be  subject  to  Immediate  increase  ((n  (»hole  or  (n  PS't)  b"^"?' 
ol  the  requirements  of  intrastate  regulatory  'PP™"'- T^«  *  »» 
percent  coach  increase  for  Western  (s  calculated  on  the  basis 
bf  all  (ares  being  modified  in  accordance  wdh  the  basK  formula^ 
Because  of  the  depressed  level  of  cerla(n  Cahfornia  intrasta^ 
(ares  in  markets  of  heavy  traffic  volume  and  th«">5";i«  ">»"'»', 
State  Commission  approval  of  any  increase  the  4.99  percent 
•stimated  coach  increase  for  Western  (S  clearly  oversuted. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


January  26,  1970 


Washington.  D  C 
Richard    W     Kl»b/ub».    being    first    duly 
sworn,  deposes  and  s^iys: 

1  I  am  a  coasulwnl  presenily  on  Oie  staft 
of  Cuuirressman  Jol>n  E.  Mc.ss  I  hold  B  A 
.md  MBA  degrees  m  economus  .ind  man- 
agement. <uid  for  Uie  pas',  tlve  years  h.i\e 
been  studying  the  aurline  industry  cloee'.y. 
I  have  followed  In  detail  the  pn.-ceedmgs  be- 
fore the  C'vil  Aeronauucs  Bcxird  concerning 
the  rule  incrf-ases  .iw.irded  In   1969. 

2  I  h.i\e  examined  the  Cr. '.1  Aeronautics 
Board  i  order  of  September  12.  1969.  arid  the 
perceiu.i^e  c.ilcu'.atlons  contained  lu  that 
I  rder  of  the  fare  Increase  that  ea4:h  domestic 
truiiK  cirrier  would  reali/«  under  the  Bo.\rd  s 
fare  formul.i  I  h.ive  .Uso  read  various  st.ile- 
menia  attributable  to  \anoas  .-pjltesmen  for 
the  industry  concerning  these  p«roenui!;e 
c.ilcula-.ions  I  have  found  no  objectr.e  evi- 
dence presen.«d  that  these  percentage  fig- 
ures would  provide  other  than  a  reasonable 
estimate  of  the  f.ire  increa.^  which  the  pas- 
sengers as  a  group  are  acuially  paying  to  tiie 
c.irriers  under  the  fomuila.  now  that  it  h.ia 
gone  into  etiewt  .Nforeo\er  I  believe  that 
s;milar  percentage  mcrea^ei  c<ii\  readily  be 
derived  for  the  local  service  carriers  based 
en  traffic  da'a  comparable  to  that  which  the 
Board  used  to  derive  its  a.;ures  f  ir  the  trunlt 
cu-riers    Such   dat^  are   presently   available 

3  It  13  mv  opinion  that  each  carrier  has 
In  Its  p^issesslon  enough  information  to  cal- 
culat*.  without  substantial  expense.  suU 
more  detailed  Information  on  the  money 
amounts  attributable  to  the  new  fares.  In- 
cluding calculaung  the  increase  from  each 
flight  coupon,  copies  of  which  each  curler 
Is  presently  required  to  audit  and  retain 

RICH\»D   W     KI.^BZlBA 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
16th   day    of   January.   AD     1970 

Nancy  E   Codick. 

Notary  Public. 

In  addiuoii.  we  have  filed  a  complaint 
before  the  CAB  urging  that  the  present 
level  of  air  fares  not  be  extended  beyond 
January  31.  but  rather  Uiat  fares  be  al- 
lowed to  revert  to  the  prior  level  on 
February  1.  as  originally  scheduled. 

Tlie  complaint  follows: 
[Before  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  Wash- 
ington DC  .  la  the  Matter  of  the  AA.  AL, 
BN.  CO.  DL.  E.^.  NA.  NE.  NW  OZ  TW.  UA 
and  WA  tarlfls  filed  on  December  31,  1969) 
CoMPt..\iNT  OF  Members  of  Congress  and  Ar« 
Transportation  Usess  Wuh  REgrEST  fob 

TaRITF     SrSPENSlON     AND     A     OENER.AL     RATK 

INVESTICATTON 

Communlcfttlons  with  respect  U-"  this  docu- 
ment should  be  sent  to:  The  Honorable  John 
E  M06S.  Member  of  Congress.  2185  Rayburn 
Building.  Washington.  DC.  20515.  and  Rich- 
ard W.  Klabzuba.  2185  Rayburn  Bul.dlng, 
Washington  DC  20515 
Dated    January  9.  1970 

Ci>me  now  again  Members  of  Congress  and 
users  of  air  transportauon  with  a  request  for 
the  suspen.slon  and  Investigation  of  Tarlous 
tari3s  filed  by  the  domesUc  air  carriers  on 
December  31    1969 

The  Members  request  such  suspension  and 
Investigation  because 

1  1  I  These  tarifis  embody  a  further  re- 
»pon.ie  to  the  Board  s  Order  Order  No.  6»-»- 
68.  adopts  September   12.   1969. 

i2i  That  order  of  the  Board  Is  Illegal  and 
tarifis  filed  In  furtherance  of  r.  are  uiUaw- 
ful;  and 

(3  I  These  tariffs  are  unjust  and  uiueason- 
able  on  their  face. 

The  present  situation  before  the  Board 
appears  to  be  aa  follows  Pursuant  to  the 
Boards  order  of  September  \2.  1969,  the 
domestic  air  carriers  filed  new  tariffs  con- 
taining a  fare  Increase  computed  In  accord- 
ance with  an  elaborate  formula,  and  at  the 
maximum  fare  leyel  preacrtbed  In  the  Board's 


decWon  Also  pursuant  to  the  Board's  order, 
these  tariffs  included  an  expiration  date  of 
January  31  1970:  simultaneously  filed  were 
tariffs  to  take  efTect  FVbruary  1  1970  rep- 
resenung  the  prior  fare  level  and  structure. 
The  carriers  now  seek  to  have  the  higher 
fares.  esUibll>he<l  in  the  Boards  September 
12  ma.\lmum-r;ite  order  extended  bevond 
January  31  1970  We  contend  It  would  be 
metal  to  do  so 

The  re.isons  we  believe  the  present  tarltTs 
and  any  extensions  of  them  are  not  lawful 
have  been  presented  to  the  Bo.ird  in  great 
detail  in  our  conipl.iuus  of  April  21  Auitust 
20  and  September  22.  1969  and  In  our 
memori<nd>im  m  support  of  Interlocutory 
relief  in  the  L'nlted  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals served  on  the  Board  on  Deoemtjer  11. 
1969  To  avoid  needless  repetiuon.  those 
flllTigs  are  Incorporated  here  by  rrlerence 
In  brief   we  contend 

ID  In  its  order  of  Septemlier  12.  1969.  the 
Board  made  m/'Xlm.im  rates  In  violation  of 
Sections  102  10f)2idi  and  lOOSie)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  .Act 

(2i  The  tariffs  presently  In  efTect  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  Board  and  are  Illegal 
for  the  same  reasons  that  the  Board's  maxi- 
mum-rate order  Is  Illegal 

(3»  In  addition,  the  present  tariffs  are  un- 
just and  unreasonable  on  their  face  because 
they  do  not  conform  to  Section  1002(e)  of 
the  Act  and  are  dl.«crlmlnatory  with  respect 
to  p:>sspngers  traveling  In  markets  where 
single  factor  throueh  fares  are  not  published 
and  to  pa.sseng^rs  traveling  between  uncon- 
gested  alrp<^r's 

Further,  the  legality  of  the  Board's  Sep- 
tember 12  order  and  of  tariffs  filed  In  con- 
Junction  with  that  order  l.s  presently  under 
review  In  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  A  deci- 
sion on  interlocutory  relief  in  that  case  Is 
n:)w  under  consideration  by  the  Court  The 
Beard  rh.^uld  n  >t  compound  the  illegality  of 
Its  September  12  order  by  approving  the  ex- 
teiHlons  now  proposed  when  under  the  pres- 
ent timing  interlocutory  relief,  should  It  be 
granted   would  easily  be  Implemented 

Finally,  we  turn  to  a  factual  and  economic 
matter  discussed  In  our  earlier  filing  and  on 
which  more  InformaUon  Is  now  available  In 
our  petition  of  August  20.  1969.  we  contended 
that  the  fares  tiled  by  the  air  carriers  would 
"further  depress  load  factors  and  earnings; 
bring  about  greater  Increases  In  cash  costs. 
congestion  and  air  pollution  ."  We  did  not 
say.  as  has  been  intimated  that  the  proposed 
fare  hikes  would  necessarily  halt  growth  in 
trafBc  or  revenues  Nor  did  we  contend  that 
the  over-all  passenger  market  is  highly  price 
elastic  Rather  we  clearly  asserted  that  the 
proposed  tariffs  would  depress  load  factora. 
Stated  differently,  we  did  not  equate  an  In- 
crease In  traffic,  fares  and  revenues  with  an 
Increase  In  net  earnings  Instead,  we  took 
the  position  that  higher  fares  would  enable 
the  airlines  to  continue  to  add  capacity  at 
a  more  rapid  rate  than  traffic  would  develop 
and  that  this  would  lead  to  higher  cash  costs 
and  lower  load  factora. 

The  tariffs  filed  with  the  Board  for  effec- 
tiveness on  October  1.  1969.  have  now  l)een 
in  effect  for  over  three  months  Traffic  flow 
data  is  now  available  for  the  first  two  months 
of  that  period  liMsured  In  passenger-miles, 
the  Indu.strys  tronkUne  c.u-rler»  peeled  traf- 
fic gains  of  8  3%  In  October  and  10  4-^;  In 
November   when  compared   to   the   previous 


'As  we  understand  It.  Delta.  NaUonal. 
Northeast  and  Northwest  seek  to  extend  the 
present  tariffs  to  April  25,  1970;  Allegheny. 
E.U5tem  and  Trans  World  seek  to  extend  the 
present  tariffs  to  April  30  1970;  American. 
Branlff.  Ozark.  United  and  Western  seek  to 
extend  the  present  tariffs  Indefinitely:  and 
Continental  seeks  a  revised  tariff  under 
which  It  would  receive  the  maximum  fare 
level  prescribed  In  the  Board's  September  13 
order,  calculated  by  a  somewhat  different 
formula. 


year  Co.ich  tratnc  grew  at  a  faster  rate  than 
totAl  traffic  because  first-class  movements 
remained  relatively  stable— down  sllghUy  In 
October,  up  slightly  In  November  The  growth 
In  total  traffic  and  stability  of  flrst-clafs 
would  appear  to  Indicate  a  possible  shift  of 
n  >n-d.scrc;lonary  bu.~lii»'.s  travel  to  coac'a 
ser\  ice— presumably  for  reasons  of  price 
since  the  amenlUes  and  speed  offered  In 
coach  are  not  superior  to  hrsl-cla.ss  In  other 
words,  the  higher  rates  did  have  an  effect 
upjn  Uie  movement  of  traffic 

Pnxluctlon.  as  antlclpau-d.  continued  to 
outpace  demand  Capacity  grew  at  a  rate  ol 
16  7  in  October  and  16  5  In  November 
depressing  load  factors  to  their  lowest  levels 
m  five  years  (43  7'  in  October  and  42  9'.  in 
November)  despite  the  fact  that  some  air 
carriers  had  reduced  the  available  capacity 
in  their  aircraft  by  switching  from  six  to  five 
abreast  seating  In  their  coach  compartmenu 
The  foregoing  are  average  figures;  never- 
theless, no  uunk  carrier  sold  more  than  50' 
of  Its  production  In  October,  and  five  such 
earners  sold  only  40'':  or  less  of  their  ca- 
pacity. Including  one  airline  with  low- 
density  coach  seating.  The  best  performance 
was  turned  in  by  American  Airlines  at  48  8  . 
of  Its  production. 

Selling  only  40  to  50  percent  of  production 
pushes  the  unit  cost  of  sale  up  25  to  50  per- 
cent per  p.issenger.  Such  levels  can  hardly  be 
classified  as  economic  or  efficient,  and  cer- 
tainly do  not  provide  the  public  with  ade- 
quate and  efficient  air  transportation  at  the 
lowest  cost  ccn.'lstcnt  with  the  furnishing  of 
such  service. 

There  Is  a  solid  cause-and-effect  relation- 
ship here:  high  fares  reduce  the  break-even 
load  factor,  thereby  enabling  airlines  to  of- 
fer more  capacity  at  the  same  traffic  level, 
and  capacity  gains  that  outstrip  traffic 
growth  depress  load  factors 

The  Members  do  not  believe  that  the  air- 
lines are  being  dishonest  In  adding  this 
excessive  capacity,  nor  Intent  upon  their  own 
destruction  Rather  we  feel  the  airlines  are 
making  these  additions  In  obedience  to  the 
operation  of  economic  laws— laws  which  are 
as  IrreslsUble  to  manipulation  In  the  man- 
agement of  an  airline  as  the  rising  tides  of 
the  sea  are  to  the  operation  of  a  shipping 
line.  We  believe  It  Is  thus  essenUal  for  the 
Boa'd  to  conduct  a  proper  Investigation  Into. 
and  establish  standards  to  restrict,  chronic 
over-capacity  Furthermore,  failure  to  take 
these  economic  laws  Into  consideration  In  the 
determination  of  rates  Interferes  with  the 
solution  of  a  number  of  other  separate  but 
related  problems  such  as  congestion,  air  pol- 
Ivilion.  airport  capacity  and  community  noise 
levels. 

Wherefore,  the  Members  respectfully  re- 
quest that  the  Board  suspend  and  Investi- 
gate the  tariffs  filed  on  December  31,  1969. 
which  suspension  and  InvesUgatlon  would 
have  the  effect  of  permitting  the  tariffs  pre- 
viously on  file  to  go  Into  effect,  as  planned, 
on  February  1.  1970. 

Farther,  the  Members  respectfully  request 
that  If  this  complaint  Is  denied,  the  Board 
grsuit  a  stay  of  Its  order  denying  this  com- 
plaint pending  Judicial  review. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

John  E.  Moss.  Augustus  P  Hawkins. 
Uonel  Van  Deerlin.  Glenn  M.  Ander- 
son. Jefferv  Cohelan.  Chet  Hollfleld. 
Charles  H  Wilson.  Harold  T.  Johnson, 
John  Tunney.  Don  Edwards.  Phillip 
Burton.  Walter  3  Baring,  Joseph  O. 
Mlnlsh.  Joseph  M.  McDadc.  Edward  R. 
Rovbal.  Robert  L  Leggett.  Peter  W. 
Rodlno.  Jr.  Bernle  Slsk.  George  P. 
Miller.  Thomas  M  Rees.  Richard  T. 
Hanna.  John  McPall.  George  E  Brown, 
Jr  .  James  C  Gorman,  Spark  M.  Matsu- 
naga.  John  D.  Dlngell,  Jerry  L.  Pettis. 
Pauy  T  Mink.  Jerome  R.  Waldle. 
Charles  M.  Teague.  Daniel  E.  Button. 
Thoma*  L.  Ashley.  Members  of 
Congress. 
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January  26,  1970 

Cehtiticatk  or  SkRviCK 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  this  day  served 
the  foregoing  document  upon; 

American  Airlines.  Inc. 

Allegheny  Airlines.  Inc 

Branlff  Airways.  Inc 

Continental  Air  Lines.  Inc 

Delta  Air  Lines,  Inc. 

Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc 

National  Airlines.  Inc 

Northeast  Airlines.  Inc 

Northwest  Airlines.  Inc 

Ozark  Air  Lines.  Inc 

Trans  World  Airlines.  Inc. 

United  Air  Lines.  Inc. 

Western  Air  Lines.  Inc 

Thomas  D.  Finney.  Jr  ,  Esq  ;  Clifford. 
Warnke    Glass.  Mcllwaln  &  Finney. 

Lee  M.  Hvdeman.  Esq  ;  Hydeman  &  Mason. 

Warren  L.  Sharfman.  Esq  .  Associate  Gen- 
eral Counsel  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Honorable  Richard  W  McLaren  and 
Howard  E.  Shapiro.  Esq.:  United  States  De- 
partment of  Justice.  ,.„,,..^ 

Alfred  V.  J  Prather  Esq  and  J.  William 
Doollttle.  Esq  „ 

Philip    A     Fleming.    Esq  ;    Reavls.    Pogue, 

Neal  U  Rose 

Ulrlch  V.  Hoffmann.  Esq. 

Raymond  J.  Rasenberger.  Esq  and  Russell 
A.  Oarman.  Jr.  Esq;  Zuckett,  Scoutt  & 
Rasenberger. 

B    Howell  Hill.  Esq  :   Arnold  &  Porter 

James  M.  Verner.  Esq.;  Verner.  Lllpfert 
&  McPherson  .,  .^   »„ 

By  causing  a  copy  of  It  to  be  mailed  to 
such  carrier  or  Its  agent  properly  addressed 
»-lth  postage  prepaid. 

RICHARD  W.  Klabzuba 

January  9.  1970 
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today;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BsALL  of  Maryland);  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  for  15  min- 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah,  for  5  minutes. 

today.  .     ^ 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes, 

today. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia)  and  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Hamilton,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Culver,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brinkley,  for  30  minutes,  today. 


LEAVE   OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr  Meskill  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  death  in  family. 

Mr.  MoNACAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Daddario).  for  an  Indefinite  period,  on 
account  of  illness. 

Mr  Burke  of  Florida  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  the  week  of 
January  26.  1970,  on  account  of  ofBcial 
committee  business. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Fordi,  for  the 
balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of  ofB- 
cial business  in  connection  with  pend- 
ing Federal  legislation  involving  oil  pol- 
lution in  the  Santa  Barbara  channel. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford>.  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod, on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Corman,  for  January  26.  27,  28, 
and  29,  1970,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. ,   „ 

Mr.  Wolfe  tat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  ofBcial 
business. 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Satterfield  tat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Marsh)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business.        

SPECIAL   ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  for  5  minutes, 


Mr.  Matsunaca. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Downing  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Delaney. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Feichan  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Praser  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

to: 

Mr.  IcHORD  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  GRAY  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Beall  of  Maryland)  asked  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  have  5 
legislative  days  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Burton's 
special  order. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bkall  of  Maryland » ,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Stiigkr  of  Wisconsin  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Wydlib. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  WncN. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  HoGAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  MiNSHALL. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER. 

Mr.  Prey. 
Mr.  Ashbrook. 
Mr.  ScoTT. 
Mr.  Kyl. 
Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.   SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  in  10  instances 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Collier  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Natcher. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  ScHEUER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Annuwzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  MoNAGAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  FuQUA. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 
A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 
S  30  An  act  relating  to  the  control  of  or- 
ganized crime  In  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

•  The  SPEAKER  armounced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bUl  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  476  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Marjorie 
Zuck 

ENROLLED   BILL    SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examhied  and  found  truly 
enroUed  a  bUl  of  the  House  of  the  foUow- 
Ing  title,  which  was  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

HJl.  13111.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  58  minutes  p.m.>,  the 
House  adjourned  untU  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day January  27.  1970.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1533.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  chief 
of  engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  9.  1968,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  illus- 
trations, on  a  review  of  the  report  on  Marlon. 
Kans  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  PubUc  Works.  House  of  Represent- 
aUves.  adopted  June  3.  1959  (H.  Doc.  No.  91- 
256):  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub;ic 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  11- 
lu>tratlons. 

1534.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  that  the  appropriation 
to  the  Veterans'  AdmlnlstraUon  for  "Com- 
pensaUons  and  Pensions'  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970  has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which 
Indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supplemental 
esUmate  of  appropriation,  pursuant   to  the 
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provisions  or  s*cUon  3679  of  the  Rf  \  Iscd 
Staliu.es.  as  amended  (31  USC  ««5>;  to  the 
Commit lee  on  Appropn.i'.lons. 

1533  A  letter  rrom  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  Uie  PreM- 
tiont  transmitting  a  rcp«.'rl  that  the  appro- 
prl.ition  to  the  Vcter.in.v  AdmlnUtraUon  for 
■  Re:idju&:menc  Benefits  '  for  the  flscaJ  year 
1970.  has  been  Rpportloned  nn  a  ba-^l.^  whUh 
indic.ites  the  necessity  (or  a  supplement..! 
estimate  of  appropriaUotis.  pursuaiit  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3679  of  the  Reused 
i,t.uutes.  .IS  amended  iJl  USC  665 » .  to  the 
Comnuttee  on  Appropriations. 

1536  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Selective 
Service  Sv.tem.  transmitting  the  fourth 
semiannual  report  for  the  period  January  1. 
1969  to  June  30.  1969.  pursu.int  to  secUon 
10. g)  of  the  MlUtary  Selective  SerMce  Act  of 
1967;   to  the  Committee  Armed  Services 

1537.  A  letter  from  the  A&sliUnt  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  uaasmltting  a  report  en- 
titled "Middle  East  Petroleum  Emergency  of 
1967";  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

1538  A  letter  from  U-.e  Deputy  AsslsUnt 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report 
on  Department  of  Defense  procurement  from 
small  and  other  bti  lne?.s  timis  for  July- 
October  1969.  pvirsuant  to  section  10(d)  of 
the  Small  Business  .Act.  a.s  amended  to  the 
Committee  on  BanUng  and  Currency 

1539  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
pcTtatlon.  tr.insmltting  a  report  of  foreign 
exc«8a  property  dUpoced  of  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  during  fiscal  year 
1969.  and  a  negaUve  report  for  all  other 
components  of  the  Department,  pur  uant  to 
the  proTlsions  of  section  404(d)  <Jf  Public 
Law  152.  81st  Congress:  to  the  ComnUttee  on 
Oovemment  Operations 

1540  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port pointing  out  that  the  assessment  of  fees 
for  processing  loan  applications  would  help 
recover  pro-am  costs  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
to  the  Committee  on  Cfovernment  Opera- 
tions 

1541  A  letter  from  the  Dep\ity  Adminis- 
trator. Veterans'  Administration  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  tlie  dispos.Tl  of  foreign  excess 
property  required  b?  40  USC  5I4d.  for  the 
period  janu.iry  1.  1969  throvigh  December  31. 
1969.  to  the  Committee  on  Go-.ernment  Op- 
erations. 

1542  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretiu-y 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  fifth  an- 
nual report  of  activities  under  the  Water 
Resources  Research  Act  of  1964  as  amended, 
for  flscaJ  year  196a.  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1543  A  letter  from  the  Chalrm.in  Indian 
Qlalms  Commission,  iransmltung  a  report 
that  proceedings  have  been  Anally  concluded 
with  respect  to  docket  No  207.  the  Stxlla- 
guam\sh  Tribe  of  Indiana  Pla-.Tittf  v  Vnited 
Statet  of  America.  Defendant,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  60  Stat  1055  (25  USC 
70t»;  to  the  Comnuttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1544.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transinitung  the 
annual  report  on  the  administration  of  the 
Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  during  fis- 
cal year  1969.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  8.  of  Public  Law  89  755.  to  the 
Committte  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
inercc 

1545.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transnutung  a  draft 
of  proposed  legl^Ullon  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Anthony  S  Mastrian:  to  the  Committee  en 
the  Judiciary 

1546.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame  and  Na- 
tional Center,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the 
annual  audit  and  report  tj  the  Board  of 
Gj'.ernors  for  the  fiscal  ye^r  ended  August 
31.  1968.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  86-680.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 


PUBUC  BILI^  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows  i 

Bv  Mr  ADAMS: 
H  R.  15523  A  bUl  to  amend  Ulle  XVIII 
of  the  Soci.il  Security  Act.  to  provide  p*y- 
meut  for  chlroiiractors'  services  under  the 
progr  im  of  supplemenuixy  medical  Insur.ince 
far  the  aged:  to  Uie  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Me.tns 

Bv  Mr    CI.ARK   .  f<  r  hlnv-elf    Mr    Rou- 
niTS.  Mr   Kei.  Mr   Anoouson  of  C.ill- 
fornia.  and  Mr   Doa.N  )  : 
H  R   155J4    A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  suites  Code  to  authorize  the  United 
States  to  cooperate  in  the  oonstrucUou  of  the 
D.u-len  Gap   Hlghx.iy   to  connect  the   Inter- 
.\merlc.m   Highway   with   the  Pan   Amerlc m 
Hltrhw:iy    System   of   So\ith    America:    to   the 
Committee  on  Public  Works 
Bv  Mr    GAYDOS 
HR    155J5     A    bill    to    pr.vide    that    Inter- 
st.iie  Route  No  80  sh.iU  be  known  as  the  80th 
Division    Memorial    Highway,    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works 

By   Mr.   KYROS    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
H.*THAWAY  I  : 
HR   15526   A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 3    1956.  relating  to  the  payment  of  an- 
nuities to  widows  of  Judges,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 

Bv  Mr    LUKENS: 
HR   15527    A  bill  to  amend  Utle  39,  United 
States  Code,   to  restrict   the  mailing  of  un- 
solicited credit  cards,   to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Otflce  and  CIvU  Service 
Bv  Mr    MATSUNAGA 
H  R   15528    A    bill    to    exclude    from    gross 
income  the  first  »750  of  interest  received  on 
deposits   in  thrift  instliuUons,   to  the  Com- 
ni.v.ee  on  Wavs  and  Means 
By  Mr   QUII.LEN 
HR    16529    A   bill   to  amend   chapter    15  of 
title  38.   United  States  Code,   to  provide   for 
the  pavnient  of  pensions  of  »125  per  month 
to  World  War  I  veterans,  subject  to  a  $2,400 
and  $3  600  annual  Income  limitation,  to  pro- 
vide  that   retirement   Income  such   as  social 
security  shall  not  be  counted  as  Income,   to 
provide  that  such  pension  shall  be  Increased 
by  10  per  centum  where  the  veterans  served 
overseas  during  World  War  I:   and  for  other 
purposes:    to    the    Committee    on    Veterans' 
.^f^a.r5;. 

By  Mr  RHODES 
H  R  15530  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
I^nd  Sales  Full  Disclosure  Act  to  provide 
that  trustees  holding  land  for  developers 
shall  not  themselves  be  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements imposed  by  such  act  upon  devel- 
opers or  agents:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency 

By  Mr  RODINO: 
H  R  155:!  1  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  to  require  the  dis- 
closure by  retail  distributors  of  unit  retail 
prices  of  packaged  consumer  commodities, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
In-cr.i.tate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

HR  15532  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1971  and  succeeding  fiscal  years,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR  15533  A  bill  to  designate  the  birth- 
day of  Martin  Lu'her  King.  Jr  .  as  a  legal 
public  holiday:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

Bv  Mr    VANDER  JAOT: 
H  R    15534    A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  Sues  Code  so  as  to  entitle  veterans 
of  World  War  I  and  their  widows  and  chll- 
dri-n  t.i  pen^lcn  on  the  eame  basis  as  veter- 
an-<  of  the  Spanish-American  War  and  their 
Widow,    and    children     rf-'pectlvely,     to    the 
C  .ii!i>lttee  tn  Vetfran.*.'  Affairs 
By  Mr    BINGHAM: 
H  J   Rts   1059    Joint    re.iolutlon    to    repeal 
leglslaMon  relating  to  the  use  of  the  Armed 


Forces  of  the  United  States  tn  certain  areas 
ouUide  the  United  States  and  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  on  certain  matters  re- 
lating to  the  war  In  Vietnam,  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Forclpn 
Affairs. 

Bv  Mr  FUQUA- 
HJ  Res  1060  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  freedom  of 
choice  In  attending  public  school.s;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJ  Res  1061  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
\  ide  that  no  child  shall  be  deprived  of  educa- 
tion  or  otherwise  be  forced  to  attend  a  school 
not  chosen  by  such  child  when  such  child 
is  not  In  the  school  nearest  the  area  of  res- 
idence of  such  child:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

Bv  Mr    HUNOATE: 
H  J  Res.  1062    Joint   resolution   to  require 
the  continuation  of  payments  for  the   1970 
crop    of    feed    grain;    to   the    Committee    on 
.Agriculture 

Bv  Mr   MacOREGOR: 
H  J  Res  1063    Joint    resolution    to   require 
the  continuation  of  paymenw  for  the   1970 
crop    of    feed    grain;    to   the   Committee   on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H  J  Res  1064  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  freedom  of  choice 
in  attending  public  schools;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    FRIEDEL     ifor    himself.    Mr. 
Br.ALL  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Fallon.  Mr. 
C.ARMATZ.   Mr    HocAN.   Mr.   Long   of 
Maryland,  and  Mr  Gvde)  : 
H  Con  Res.  48S.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  House  with  respect 
to  peace  In  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Daniels    of    New    Jersey.    Mr.    Oal- 
LACiiu.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Minish,  Mr. 
Patten.   Mr.   Rodino.   Mr.   Ro«,  and 
Mr  Thompson  of  New  Jersey)  : 
H  Con  Res.  486.  Concurrent   resolution   to 
express  the  sense  of  the  House  with  respect 
to  peace  In  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H   Con    Res.  487   Concurrent  resoluUon  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Hou.se  with  respect 
to  peace  in  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr    PELLY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  488   Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  House  with  respect  to 
peace  In  the  Middle  East:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr  DANIEL  of  Virginia: 
H.  Res.  794.  Resolution    calling    for    direct 
negotlaUons  In  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr   BURTON  of  UUh  (for  himself. 
Mr    Del  Clawson,   Mr.   Hanna,   Mr. 
Hansen    of    Idaho.    Mr.    Llotd,    Mr. 
Moss,  and  Mr   Udall)  : 
H  Res  795.  Resolution  that  the  House   of 
R^pre.senUtlves  has  learned  with  great  sor- 
row and  regret  of  the  death  of  David  O.  Mc- 
Kay,  late   president  of   the   Church   of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Hou.se  Administration. 

By  Mr   PRICE  of  Illinois  (for  himself, 

Mr    Betts.  Mr   Teaclt!  of  Texas.  Mr. 

STArroKD.  Mr    AsBrrr.  Mr.  QtrnxEN. 

Mr     AspiNALL.    Mr.    Williams,    Mr. 

HtBEirr.  Mr    Hittchtnson.  Mr.  Holi- 

FiELD,  and  Mrs  Reid  of  lUlnols)  : 

H  Res  796  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 

of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  relaUug  to 

financial    disclosure;    to    the    Commltte«   on 

SUndards  of  Official  Conduct. 

By  Mr  SCHADEBERG  (for  himself. 
Mr  Utt.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  Goodlino.  Mr.  Ckder- 
BERO.  Mr  Hdnt.  Mr  Chappell.  Mr. 
PoLLotK    Mr    Be.  uanan.  Mr    Berrt, 
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Mr.  Andkbson  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Danikl 
of  Virginia,  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausik,  Mr. 
ZwACH.  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr 
KirriLiNDALL,     Mr.     Ashbrook,     Mr. 
Wacconne*,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Hocaw, 
and  Mr.  Lani>cu:be)  : 
H  Res.  797.  Resolution   to  create  a  Select 
committee  on  the  Investigation  of  Porno- 
graphic  Enterprises;    to   the   Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  WINN: 
H.  Res.  798.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of   the  House  with  respect  to  peace  in  the 
Middle   East;    to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


By  Mr.  BAKRETT: 
HJl.  15535.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosarlo 
Scavuzzo;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  15636.  A  blU  tot  the  relief  of  Esperanza 
Melendrez  de  Gonzalez;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


a  legal  holiday  honoring  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  refeiTed  as  follows: 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

274.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  rela- 
tive to  enactment  of  the  bill,  HR.  13111,  re- 
garding appropriations  for  health,  education, 
and  welfare;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 

275.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky, relative  to  establishing  January  16  as 


PETITIONS,    ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

378.  By  the  SPEAKER:  PetlUon  of  Dr. 
Daniel  J.  Condon,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  relative  to 
redress  of  grievances;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   and  Foreign  Commerce. 

379.  Also  petition  of  the  quarterly  county 
Daniel  J.  Condon,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  relative  to 
amending  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  prohibiting  the  taxation  of  Interest  on 
obligations  of  a  State  or  political  subdivision; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

380.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Ycrk, 
Pa.,  relative  to  authorizing  an  investigation 
by  a  House  committee;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


SENATE— Mo/iday,  January  26,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Russell). 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  God,  who  has  been  the  hope 
and  Joy  of  many  generations,  and  who 
In  all  ages  has  given  men  the  power  to 
seek  Thee  and  in  seeking  Thee  to  find 
Thee,  grant  us  a  constant  sense  of  Thy 
presence.  Sustain  us  through  the  hours 
of  work.  Enlarge  our  souls  with  a  clearer 
vision  of  Thy  truth,  a  greater  faith  in 
Thy  power,  a  more  confident  assurance 
of  Thy  love,  and  a  greater  determina- 
tion to  do  Thy  will.  When  the  distant 
scene  is  still  confused  and  clouded,  make 
clear  at  least  the  next  step.  So  use  as  Thy 
servants  all  who  work  In  this  place  for 
the  betterment  of  this  Nation.  May  the 
same  mind  be  in  us  which  was  also  in 
Jesus,  T'ho  went  about  doing  good,  and 
in  whose  name  we  pray.  AmeiL 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objecti<m,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Satur- 
day, January  24.  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OP  THE  CALL  OF  THE 

CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
\manimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  VTH,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  following  comple- 
tion of  the  speech  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydincs). 
to  limit  statements  to  3  minutes  in  rela- 
tion to  routine  morning  business. 


CXVI- 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  Chair 
now  recognizes  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings>. 


US.  MIDDLE  EAST  POLICY 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
set  aside  the  next  hour  to  discuss  the 
volatile  Middle  Elast  situation  for  a  par- 
ticular reason.  Many  Americans,  includ- 
ing Members  of  the  Congress,  have  been 
deeply  disturbed  by  what  appears  to  be 
a  dangerous  retrogression  in  UjS.  Mid- 
east policy  in  recent  months. 

Following  the  6-day  war  of  June  1967, 
between  Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors, 
the  official  UjS.  position  on  a  Mideast 
peace  settlement  was  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  lasting  settlement  could  only 
be  achieved  through  direct  negotiations 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  govern- 
ments on  all  matters  of  substance. 

As  the  President  well  knows,  the  Jar- 
ring resolution  in  the  United  Nations  of 
November  22, 1967,  contained  these  basic 
points  and  was  the  only  resolution  or 
statement  of  policy  which  has  been 
agreed  to  by  all  the  concerned  parties. 

As  President  Johnson  stated  on  June 
19,1967: 

The  partiee  to  the  conflict  must  be  tbe 
parUes  to  the  peace.  ...  It  U  hard  to  aee 
how  It  la  possible  for  nations  to  live  to- 
gether In  peace  if  they  cannot  learn  to  rea- 
son together. 

President  Nixon  reaffirmed  American 
suMX>rt  for  the  principle  of  direct  nego- 
tiation as  the  only  avenue  to  a  durable 
peace  as  recently  as  last  September. 


We  in  Congress  have  supported  direct 
negotiations  on  all  substantive  matters, 
not  because  of  whim,  or  because  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel  or  any  other  nation 
favored  such  an  approach  by  our  Gov- 
ernment. We  supported  this  posture  be- 
cause the  history  of  the  Mideast  con- 
flict revealed  the  futility  of  attempting 
to  impose  a  settlement  on  the  parties  to 
the  conflict. 

As  the  distinguished  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  will  recall,  after 
the  Suez  campaign  of  1956.  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  imposed 
terms  of  settlement  on  Israel  and  Egypt 
and,  Indeed,  on  Great  Britain  and 
France,  as  a  substitute  for  direct  nego- 
tiations. Israel  was  ordered  to  retreat 
from  Sinai  in  return  for  theoretical 
big  power  guarantees  of  shipping  rights 
in  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba,  and  a  supposed  guarantee  of  the 
Israeli  borders  security.  However,  the 
result  of  this  enforced  settlement  was 
an  unstable  truce,  not  a  peace,  which 
Egj'pt  had  no  intention  or  interest  in 
maintaining;  a  false  peace  that  was 
shattered  by  an  abrogation  of  Israel's 
shipping  rights  and  renewed  hostilities  a 
decade  later. 

In  short,  we  supported  the  principle  of 
direct  negotiations  following  the  6-day 
war  in  1967,  because  the  experience  of 
1956  had  taught  us  that  the  alternative 
approach  did  not  work;  It  did  not  pro- 
duce a  meaningful  settlement  of  the 
conflict. 

Then,  last  month  the  press  began  to 
report  U.S.  proposals  to  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion suggesting  possible  terms  for  an  Is- 
rael-Egyptian and  an  Israel-Jordanian 
settlement.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
never  seen  these  speciflc  proposals,  but 
bits  and  parts  have  been  leaked  by  the 
various  governments  Involved. 

Secretary  of  State  Rogers  confirmed 
the  existence  of  these  proposals  which 
included  si>eclflc  recommendations  on 
matters  such  as  permanent  boimdaries, 
the  resettlement  of  refugees,  and  the 
status  of  Jerusalem. 

At  that  time,  in  late  December,  I  asked 
the  State  Department  for  an  explanation 
of  the  significance  of  these  UJB.  proposals. 
For  they  appeared  to  indicate  a  signifi- 
cant departure  from  the  official  U.S.  pod- 
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tion:  a  step  m  the  direction  of  substitut- 
ing a  settlement  imposed  by  the  Big  Pour 
Powers  for  one  reached  by  Israel  and  the 
Arabs  across  Uie  negotiaiUiK  table 

The  State  Department  emphatically 
denied  that  its  settlement  proposals  to 
the  Soviets  signified  any  shift  in  US 
pohcv  I  fer>'ently  hope  this  is  the  ca^e 
But  their  denials  to  date  have  produced 
some  disturbing  inconsistencies. 

State  Department  officials  clami  that 
the  proposals  merely  represent  a  frame- 
work within  which  Arab-Israel  negotia- 
tions can  Uke  place  However,  a  frame- 
work on  which  all  parties  have  agreed 
already-  exists:  the  United  Nations  reso- 
lution of  November  22.  1967.  proposed  by 
Ambassador  Jarring,  and  supported,  as 
I  indicated,  by  the  major  ptnies  mvolved. 
Our  current  proposals  to  the  Soviets 
appear  to  be  an  attempt  to  go  beyond 
the  framework  of  the  Jarring  resolution, 
an  attempt  to  define  unilaterally  what 
was  purposely  left  ambiguous  in  the  Unit- 
ed NaUons  resoluUon. 

The  State  Department  further  claims 
that  the  U.S.  proposals  are  merely  "sug- 
gested '  setUement  terms  and  cannot 
reasonably  be  viewed  as  imposed."  But 
this   too.  Is  less  than  convincing. 

In  a  recent  briefing  for  my  ofBce. 
State  Department  officials  conceded  that 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  Ib- 
rael  to  reject  the  terms  of  a  setUement 
agreed  to  in  advance  by  both  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Therefore— and  I  hope  I  am  wrong— 
I  fear  a  dangerous  retrogression  In  US 
poUcy  Is  occurring.  I  say  retrogression 
because  it  appears  the  administration 
may  be  slldmg  back  to  the  disastrous 
US   Middle  East  policy  of  1956. 

The  lessons  of  1956  are  clear.  Much 
as  we  might  desire  it.  there  Is  no  short- 
cut to  a  durable  peace  In  the  Middle 
East  Our  own  national  Interests  dlc- 
Ut«  that  we  stand  firm  behind  the  prin- 
ciple of  direct  negotiations  between  Is- 
rael and  the  Arab  Governments  in  which 
all  major  substanUve  quesUons  are  de- 
cided. 

For  there  can  be  no  .asiing  peace  in 
the  area  unUl  aU  of  the  parties  to  the 
conflict  truly  want  peace  And  as  the 
Israelis  have  properly  pomted  out.  will- 
ingness to  negotiate  direcUy  is  cerUlrUy 
a  reasonable  test  of  sincere  commitment 
to  a  peaceful  resolution  of  differences 
In  the  meantime,  until  a  permanent 
peace  Is  possible.  It  Is  essential  that  the 
United  SUtes  provide  Israel  with  the 
economic  and  miUUry  assistance  she 
needs  to  survive.  I  believe  we  must  do 
so   for   two  principal   reasons 

First,  the  United  States  is  morally 
committed  to  the  preservation  of  Is- 
rael as  a  Jewish  homeland  History  has 
made  tragicaUy  clear  the  necessity  for 
a  place  to  which  Jews  may  turn  in  the 
face  of  the  persecution  which  has  con- 
tinued to  infect  Western  history.  The 
spectacle  of  Jews  vainly  seeking  a  haven 
from  Hitler's  death  camps  mu.st  never 
be  repeated.  No  man  of  conscience  can 
believe  otherwise 

Second,  until  a  meaningful  peace  set- 
tlement Is  poBBlble  the  best  deterrent  to 
open  conflict  In  the  Middle  East  is  an 
Israel  strong  enough  to  maintain  a  re- 
gional balance  of   power  vis-a-vla  her 


Arab  neighbors  I  shall  certainly  sup- 
port adequate  assistance  to  Insure  Is- 
rael Uie  means  to  defend  herself  suc- 
cessfully ,       .. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  question  the 
motives  of  the  administration.  I  believe 
they  are  sincere  in  their  desire  for  a 
balanced  Middle  East  policy  which  wUl 
promote  a  just  and  lasting  peace  be- 
tween Lsrael  and  her  Arab  neighbors. 
However.  I  am  fearful  we  may  have 
embarked  on  a  course  that  can  only 
lead  instead  to  a  fourth  round  of  hos- 
tilities in  the  area  and  the  renewed  pos- 
sibihty  of  a  United  States-Soviet  con- 
frontation in   the  Middle  East. 

With  that  in  mind,  on  January  16.  I 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  President 
of  the  United  Stales 


De.\«  Mr  PHESiorNT  I  write  out  of  a  great 
sense  of  urgency  created  by  wliai  I  perceive 
to  be  a  dangerous  retrogression  in  U  S  Middle 
Eaat  policy  Thoae  wiio  authored  this  policy 
change  are  no  doubt  sincere  In  their  desire 
for  a  Just  peace  In  the  Middle  East  and  a 
balanced  O  S  position  Nonetheless  the  ef- 
fects of  this  policy  shift  deeply  concern  me 
and  many  other  Americans 

It  has  been  my  understanding  that  from 
the  conclusion  of  the  3U  Day  War  between 
Israel   and   her   Arab   neighbors   In   June   of 
1967   until   the   fall   of    1969.   the  official   U  3 
poelllon  on  a  Mideast  peace  settlement  had 
been  based  on  the  principle  of  direct  negoti- 
ations   between    the    gosernments    of    Israel 
Bjid  the  Arab  States  on  all  matters  of  sub- 
s'ance     This    was    made   clear   by   President 
Johnson  on  June   19.   1967    when  he  stated, 
the    parlies    to    the    conflict    must    be    the 
parties   to  the   peace  ...  It  is  hard  to  see 
how  It  u  possible  for  nations  to  live  together 
in  peace  If  they  cannot  learn  to  reason  to- 
gether ■  You  reaffirmed  our  commitment  to 
direct   negotiations  as   the  only   way   to  se- 
cure a  true  and  lasting  peace  In  the  area,  as 
recently  as  last  September  In  your   addreas 
before  the  U  N    General  Assembly 

It  was  not  until  last  month,  with  the 
publication  of  reporW  of  U  3  proposals  to 
the  Soviet  Union  outlining  possible  terms  of 
an  Israeli-Egyptian  settlement  and  an  IsraeU- 
Jordanlan  settlement,  that  evidence  of  a  sig- 
nificant departure  from  the  official  O  S 
position  appeared  Por  the  eilatence  of  theM 
U  3  propoaals.  confirmed  by  Secretary  Rogers 
in  his  speech  of  December  9.  19W.  and  his 
pre^  conference  of  December  23.  1969.  con- 
stitutes a  major  step  towards  the  substituting 
of  a  settlement  Imposed  by  the  Big  Kour 
powers  for  a  settlement  reached  through 
negotiation  between  Israel  and  the  Arabs 

The  claim  that  these  U  S   proposals  merely 
represent  a  framework  within   which  Arab- 
I.sraell  negotiations  can  take  place  la  not  a 
convincing  one    A  framework  on  which  all 
parties  have  agreed  already  exists;  the  UN. 
Resolution  of   November   Xl.   1967    The  US. 
proposals  of  October  28  and   December    18. 
1969   represent  an  attempt  to  go  beyond  that 
framework    and    to    define    the    substantive 
terms  of  a  settlement,  including  such  specific 
matters  as  permanent  boundaries,  the  status 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  settlement  of  refugees. 
The    further   claim    that    th^se    U  3     pro- 
p<*als  are  merely  suggested  settlement  terms 
and    cannot    rea^wmably    be    viewed    as   •Im- 
posed" terms  Is  equally   unconvincing    In  a 
briefing  for  my  office    Stale  Department  of- 
ficials conceded  that  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult for  Israel  to  reje<^-t  the  terms  of  a  s«ltle- 
ment  agreed  to  In  advance  by  both  the  US 
and  the  S'^vlel  Union 

The  substantive  terms  ol  the  U  S  proposals 
aside— and  I  regard  some  of  them  iu»  highly 
debatable-the  real  question  before  us  l.s 
whether  11  Is  consistent  with  the  n.ulunal 
interests  of  the  US  to  abandon  the  prin- 
ciple of   insisting  on   direct    negotiations   as 
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the  only  means  of  achieving  a  lasting  Middle 
East  settlement  As  you  recall,  the  US.  and 
the  Soviet  Onion  sought  to  setUe  the  1956 
Middle  East  conflict  by  Imposing  settlement 
terms  on  both  sides  instead  of  requiring  Uie 
parties  to  the  conflict  to  sit  down  and  nego- 
tiate their  differences.  The  reeult  was  an  un- 
stable  peace  which  neither  side  had  a  vested 
interest  In  maintaining;  a  fragile  settlement 
that  was  shattered  by  renewed  hostUltlea  a 
decade  later. 

The  present  State  Department  actions  ap- 
pear to  Ignore  this  and  similar  lessons  ol 
history  They  presume  a  real  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  Middle  East 
settlement  now  But  the  facts  are  that  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  to  be  the  main  source 
of  support  for  Arab  acts  of  aggression  against 
Israel  and  Arab  hostility  towards  the  United 
States  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Soviet 
Union's  present  leaders  consider  the  reduc- 
tion of  tension  in  the  Middle  East  conaUtent 
with  their  own  national  Interest. 

Thus  m  my  view,  the  reports  of  US.  pro- 
posals of  October  and  December.  1969,  indi- 
cate the  ominous  beginnings  of  a  return  to 
the  disastrous  poUcy  of  an  Imposed  settle- 
ment that  failed  In  1956  Our  failure  to  sup- 
port the  only  meaningful  approach  to  a 
durable  peace  settlement  can  only  lead  to  a 
fourth  round  of  hOBtllltles  In  the  area  and 
the  renewed  poMlblUty  of  a  U  S.-Sovlet  con- 
frontation In  the  Middle  East. 

Therefore  In  the  name  of  US.  national 
Interests  oiir  commitment  to  the  survival  of 
Israel,  and  our  desire  for  a  lasting  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  consistent  with  the  Just  de- 
mands of  Arab  and  Israeli  alike.  I  urge  you 
to  reaffirm  U.S.  support  for  direct  negotla- 
Uons  between  Urael  and  the  Arab  goveni- 
menu  to  determine  all  subatantlve  elemenU 
of  a  peace  settlement  Nothing  could  better 
serve  the  Interest*  of  peace  at  thU  Ume 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  D   Ttdincs. 


Mr  President,  I  was  somewhat  encour- 
aged by  a  news  release  which  appeared  In 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  In  which 
President  Nixon  is  quoted  as  saying 
yesterday : 

The  United  States  believes  that  peace  can 
be  baaed  only  on  agreement  between  the 
parties  and  that  agreement  can  be  achieved 
only  through  negotiations  between  them 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  latest  sUte- 
ment  by  the  President  means  that  the 
United  SUtes  Is  going  to  continue  the 
basic  policy  enunciated  in  the  Jarnng 
resolution  and  pursued  by  both  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

I  hope  that  those  words  are  not  merely 
a  clever  use  of  language  to  Justify  an 
enforced  settlement  Imposed  on  Israel 
agreed  to  beforehand  by  the  big  powers, 
with  the  basic  points  reached  before  any 
direct  negotiations  between  Israel  and 
the  Arab  SUtes. 

But  U  the  sUtement  means  that,  u 
it  reaffirms  the  SUte  Department  ap- 
proach then  It  is  misleading  and  I  think 
contrary  to  the  Interests  of  world  peace 
and  peace  In  the  Middle  East.  I  hope  It 
does  not.  I  hope  the  President  Is  affirm- 
ing the  basic  U.S.  foreign  policy  of  direct 
negotiations  between  the  Middle  East 
adversaries. 

In  the  name  of  our  vital  national  se- 
curity interests,  our  commitments  to  the 
.survival  of  Israel,  and  our  desire  for  a 
durable  peace  consistent  with  the  just 
demands  of  Arab  and  Israeli  alike.  I 
think  It  is  vital  that  the  President  con- 
tinue to  affirm  the  basic  U.S.  policy  of 
direct  negotiations  between  Israel  and 
the  Arab  governments  on  all  substantive 
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points  as  the  most  efficient  and  effective 
way  for  peace  settlement  to  be  reached. 

[  Applause  in  the  galleries.] 

Mr.  President,  nothing  could  better 
serve  the  Interests  of  peace  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ALLEN  In  the  chair) .  The  Presiding  Offi- 
cer reminds  our  guests  and  friends  in 
the  galleries  that  no  demonstrations  or 
expressions  of  approval  or  disapproval  of 
.sutemenls  of  any  Senator  are  permitted 
under  the  Senate  rules.  The  Chair  re- 
quests that  visitors  in  the  galleries  kindly 
observe  that  rule. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  ,  a  num- 
ber of  Members  of  Congress,  and  I  are  In 
the  process  of  circulating  a  declaration 
in  support  of  peace  In  the  Middle  East, 
and  we  are  requesting  the  signatures  of 
our  colleagues  in  support  of  the  declara- 
tion. The  declaration  reads: 

DeCLARATION    IN    SUPPORT    Or    PEACE    IN    THE 

Mn>DLE  East 

We.  the  undersigned  Members  of  the 
United   States   Congress,  declare: 

A  just  and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  Is  essential  to  world  peace. 

The  parties  to  the  conflict  must  be  parties 
to  the  peace  achieved  by  means  of  direct, 
unhampered  negotiations.  We  emphasize 
these  significant  points  of  policy  to  reaffirm 
our  support  for  the  democratic  State  of  Israel 
which  has  unremltUngly  appealed  for  peace 
for  the  past  21  years.  Our  declaration  of 
friendship  for  the  State  of  Israel  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  uninterrupted  support  given 
by  every  American  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  since  the  estab- 
Ushmeut  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

It  would  not  be  In  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  or  In  the  service  of  world 
peace  to  create  the  Impression  that  Israel  will 
be  left  defenseless  In  face  of  the  continuing 
flow  of  sophisticated  offensive  armaments  to 
the  Arab  nations.  We  adhere  to  the  principle 
that  the  deterrent  sUength  of  Israel  must  not 
be  Impaired  This  is  essential  to  prevent  full- 
scale  war  In  the  Middle  East.  All  the  people 
of  the  Middle  East  have  a  common  goal  In 
striving  to  wipe  out  the  scourge  of  disease, 
poverty  and  Ullteracy.  to  meet  together  In 
good  faith  to  achieve  peace  and  turn  their 
swords  Into  plowshares. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two 
articles  which  were  published  In  the  New 
York  Times  on  December  28.  1969.  in  the 
section  entiUed  "The  Week  in  Review." 
The  first  article  is  entiUed  "U.S.  Shifts 
Roles  and  Causes  Deep  Tremors."  and 
was  written  by  Peter  Grose ;  and  the  sec- 
ond article  Is  entitled  "Israel  Sees  Her 
Security  Threatened."  wTltten  by  James 
Feron.  I  think  they  demonstrate  clearly 
that  there  was  a  definite  shift  In  XJB. 
policy  this  winter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

US.  Shifts  Roles  and  Causes  Deep  T»tMOBS 
(By  Peter  Grose) 

Washington. — The  symbolism  of  the  Holy 
Land,  its  meaning  of  peace  lor  all  mankind, 
grew  thin  during  Christmas  week  as  the  aav- 
ago  reaJlty  of  the  Middle  Bast,  its  aspira- 
tions and  its  passions,  intruded  upon  offlclal 
Washington's  holiday  season.  Smoldering 
suspicions  among  Arabs,  among  Israelis, 
among  Russians  and  even  many  Americans 
flared  into  the  open;  they  found  a  common 


target  In  WlUUm  P.  Rogers,  the  successful 
practicing  lawyer  who  became  the  American 
Secretary  of  State  and  Uled  to  inject  the 
juridical  notton  of  "fairness"  Into  Interna- 
tional affairs. 

Mr  Rogers  composed  his  now  controverlsai 
proposals  for  peace  between  Arabs  and  Is- 
raelis as  If  be  were  a  mediator,  not  a  sup- 
porter of  one  side  against  another,  and  thU 
Is  where  the  trouble  started. 

Israel,  which  had  counted  on  the  United 
States  as  Its  sole  advocate  among  the  four 
pDwers,  cried  treacherj-.  The  Arab  leaders, 
geared  up  at  a  summit  meeting  at  Rabat, 
Morocco,  for  an  orgy  of  anil-Amerlcanism  as 
about  the  only  thing  they  thought  they  had 
m  common,  sulked  and  said  It  was  all  a  trick. 
The  Russians,  Invited  to  meet  American  con- 
cessions toward  a  balanced  peace  formula 
with  some  of  their  own,  seemed  Instead  to 
have  decided  that  the  Rogers  demarche  was  a 
move  from  panic  or  desperation;  Moscow  re- 
fused any  more  concessions  and  even  with- 
drew some  It  had  made  earlier. 

AMERICAN  REACTION 

And  at  home,  supporters  of  the  Israeli 
cause,  from  former  Vice  President  Humphrey 
to  the  leaders  of  the  American  Jewish  com- 
munity, were  harsh  In  condemning  the  Nixon 
Administration  for  appearing  to  weaken  Is- 
rael's bargaming  position  and  security.  The 
pressure  of  the  pro-Israel  lobby,  both  Inside 
and  outside  Congress,  will  remain  a  signifi- 
cant factor  in  the  months  ahead. 

About  the  softest  voice  in  the  whole  brou- 
haha was  that  of  Mr.  Rogers  hlmscU  who 
stood  wearUy  before  the  international  press 
corps  In  Washington  last  week  and  insisted 
against  all  criticism  that  'we  think  the  pro- 
posals are  fair." 

The  Rogers  proposals  are  scattered 
through  several  "^fordy  documents  and  took 
shape  in  the  pubUc  eye  only  gradually.  The 
Secretary's  speech  of  Dec.  9  revealed  many 
of  the  basic  points  that  had  previously  been 
expressed  In  a  secret  note  to  the  Soviet  Union 
dated  Oct.  28.  It  was  a  further  note,  given 
to  the  four-power  meeting  at  the  United  Na- 
tions on  Dec.  18 — and  disclosed  last  Sunday — 
that  provided  the  missing  pieces  to  complete 
the  pattern. 

In  capsule  form  this  Is  how  the  United 
States  defines  the  shape  of  peace  between 
Arabs  and  Israelis: 

Between  Israel  and  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public— Israel  mtist  concede  the  Slnal  Penin- 
sula occupied  m  the  1967  war  and  pull  Its 
troops  back  to  the  prewar  border.  In  return, 
the  U.A.R.  must  sign  a  commitment  to  peace 
with  Israel  and  recognition  of  Its  sovereignty. 
The  U.AJl.  must  permit  Israeli  shipping 
through  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  and  enter  Into  negotiations  with  Is- 
rael to  settle  these  points:  The  future  ad- 
ministration of  the  Oaza  Strip,  the  delinea- 
tion of  demilitarized  zones  to  insure  both 
sides'  security,  and  arrangement  of  a  prac- 
tical security  system  to  control  the  strategic 
point  of  Sharm  el  Sheik. 

Between  Israel  and  Jordan — Israel  must 
coHicede  the  occupied  West  Bank  and  agree 
to  withdraw  to  the  prewar  border  except  for 
"insubstantial"  alterations  which  may  be 
negotiated  between  the  two  governments. 
Jordan  would  be  required  to  sign  the  same 
commitment  to  peace  and  recognition  as  the 
UAJl.,  assume  responsibility  for  prevent- 
ing guerrilla  raids  by  Palestinian  refugees 
from  its  territory,  and  enter  Into  negotia- 
tions on  these  points;  West  Bank  demili- 
tarized zones  and  security  arrangements,  a 
long-range  program  for  allowing  the  refugees 
to  resettle  or  re-enter  Israel,  and  an  arrange- 
ment for  the  unified  city  of  Jerusalem  to  be 
governed  Jointly  by  Israel  and  Jordan. 

Mr.  Rogers'  decision  to  change  America's 
role  m  the  peace-making  effort— from  being 
Israel's  friend  In  court  to  becoming  the  more 
impvtlal  Judge  on  the  bench — came  about 
early  last  fall. 


LOSS    OF    JNIXUENCR    rXASED 

The  four-power  and  two-power  talks  had 
almost  ground  to  a  halt.  The  mlUtary  clashes 
along  the  frontiers  and  terrorism  from  an 
Increasingly  hostile  Arab  population  In  Is- 
rael's occupied  territories  were  causing 
alarm  Moderate  Influences  in  the  Arab  world 
were  losing  out  as  Impatience  and  despair 
fed  the  flames  of  militancy.  There  seemed  a 
real  danger  that  the  widely  heralded  Arab 
summit  at  Rabat  would  hear  the  death 
rattle  of  moderation  and  any  American  In- 
fluence among  the  Arabs. 

The  Nixon  Administration  was  aware  of 
long-standing  American  oil  and  business  In- 
terests in  the  Arab  world,  as  well  as  of  the 
articulate  American  Jewish  community. 
Neither,  Mr.  Rogers  reasoned,  would  be  well 
served  by  the  continuation  of  tension  or 
the  collapse  of  the  international  peace-mak- 
ing machinery.  Though  up  to  now  Israel  has 
been  in  a  strong  position  to  stand  pat,  with 
defensible  de  facto  frontiers.  Administration 
analysts  were  fearfiU  that  internal  security 
problems  would  mount  In  Israel  and  that 
the  Middle  East  as  a  whole  would  become 
sharply  polarized — the  Arabs  and  the  Rus- 
sians versus  the  Americans  and  the  Israelis. 
Hence,  the  Administration's  probe  for  the 
middle  ground,  fully  aware  that  It  would 
anger  friends  without  necessarily  satisfying 
enemies. 

Mr.  Rogers  and  his  MidcUe  East  experts  are 
playing  for  the  long  term.  Apparently  trying 
to  gain  short-term  advantage,  Moscow  sent 
In  Its  long  awaited  reply  to  the  Oct.  28  note 
last  Tuesday,  and  the  State  Department  sadly 
called  It  a  backward  step.  Speaking  for  their 
Arab  clients,  the  Russians  withdrew  their 
endorsement  of  the  ambiguous  Rhodes  for- 
mula for  negotiations — the  key  element  In 
the  American  package — and  suggested  that 
the  Arab  governments  need  not  take  the 
responsibility  for  the  unofficial  Palestinian 
guerrilla  activities. 

So  now  the  diplomats  are  returning  to 
their  drawing  boards.  It  seemed  a  vaguely 
hopeful  sign  that  the  Arab  leaders  were  un- 
able to  make  common  cause  at  Rabat.  And 
the  United  States  has  some  pending  aid 
requests  from  Israel  which  might  provide 
useful  leverage  for  the  diplomatic  maneu- 
vering that  lies  ahead. 

Israel  Sees  Hes  SECtrwTT  Threatened 
(By  James  Feron) 

Jerusalem. — The  Israelis  knew  something 
was  up  when  news  programs  began  announc- 
ing that  Foreign  Minister  Abba  Eban  and 
Ambassador  to  Washington  Tltzhak  Rabin 
were  being  called  home  for  an  emergency 
Cabinet  meeting.  The  reason:  a  new  Amer- 
ican peace  plan. 

It  was  the  latest  of  more  than  a  dozen 
proposals  formulated  by  Washington  since 
the  end  of  the  1967  war.  From  the  Israeli 
standpoint,  each  proposal  made  the  Ameri- 
can position  more  attractive  to  the  Arabs, 
whUe  the  Arab  position,  as  represented  by 
the  Russians,  remained  unchanged. 

The  Cabinet  met  last  Monday  In  an  atmos- 
phere of  deepest  gravity.  The  new  American 
plan — suggestions  for  an  Israeli-Jordanian 
agreement  submitted  to  the  Big  Four  Mid- 
east conference  at  the  United  Nations- 
seemed  to  the  Israelis  to  go  further  than 
any  previous  United  States  Initiative  in 
whittling  away  Israels  vial  Interests.  Around 
the  table.  Premier  Oolda  Melr  said  In  an 
Interview  with  this  reporter  later,  "there 
was  a  deep  feeling  of  injustice.  After  all 
thafs  happened,  we're  asked  ...  to  start 
all  over  again,  as  though  it  were  1948.  Why?" 

A  Cabinet  communique  rejected  Washing- 
ton's "disquieting  Initiatives"  in  diplomatic 
language.  Mrs.  Melr  In  her  Interview  was 
blunter.  "Look,"  she  said,  pounding  the 
table,  "Israel  won't  accept  this.  We  didn't 
survive  three  wars  In  order  to  commit  sul- 
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cide  so  that  the  Ru65i..ns  ran  celebrate  vic- 
tory for  Nasser  ' 

What  was  there  ab>.  ut  the  latest  American 
proposal  to  create  such  alarm  in  Jerusalem'' 
Partly  it  was  a  question  of  procedure  One 
of  the  things  that  disturbed  the  Israelis 
was  that  Mr  Eban.  according  to  Mrs  Meir 
had  not  b*en  told  about  '.he  new  plan  when 
he  conferred  with  Secretary  of  State  RoKer> 
only  30  hours  before  the  proposal  was  un- 
veiled and  Mr  Rabin  got  a  copy  only  alter 
It  was  submitted  To  the  Israelis  It  seemed 
that  the  Nixon  Administration  was  moving 
awav  from  consultation  with  Israel  and  to- 
ward  imposing  solutions  of  Its  own 

But  mostly  it  WAS  a  qi.-ition  of  Eub?**nce 
Frr>m  the  Israeli  standpoint  this  is  what  the 
new  American  pUm  and  the  earlier  one  lor 
an  Isr*ell-Egypt:..n  settlement  signlly  for  Is- 
rriels  vital  security  mteresus: 

On  Chf  Weft  Banfc  — Where  it  once  decried 
any  return  to  fragile  .irnusttce  lines,  the 
United  SiAtes  w.is  now  prop.jsmg  tne  return 
of  this  whole  aje.i  to  Jordan  except  fi.r  in- 
subst miu;  ■  border  .uljustments  Apart  from 
the  fact  that  the  Hashemlte  Kingdom  of 
Transjord.in  lay  entirely  eait  of  the  Jordan 
River  before  it  seized  land  on  the  west  bank 
in  the  1948  Wi»r-  an  annexation  only  two 
countries  Bnt.iin  and  Pakistan,  have  recog- 
nized-returning to  the  1967  border  would 
move  the  Jordanian  burder  ba.->c  u>  within 
la  miles  of  Israels  Mediterranean  coast,  'so 
that  Jordiinlan  Long  T  >m  guns  can  shoot 
straight  into  Netanya.     a  co«£t<U  town 

ISaACLtS    SEFM     WILLINC 

The  Israelis  se«m  willing  to  contemplate 
the  return  of  only  part  of  the  West  Bank  to 
Jordan  in  the  best  of  circumstances,  prob- 
ably the  eastern  half,  including  all  the  popu- 
lated towns  The  rest  of  it  would  remain  — 
lor  security  reasons— under  IsrmeU  admln- 
Istratlon. 

On  Jenisa.Vm— From  ad\ocii'.ing  a  Jor- 
danian role  in  certain  aspects  of  the  unified 
city's  life,  the  American  position  has  appar- 
ently shifted  to  one  of  urging  that  Israel  and 
Jordan  share  arrangements  I'^r  the  city  s  ad- 
ministration A  new  reference  to  the  need  to 
take  the  -international  Jewl^h.  Islamic  aJid 
Christian  communities  '  into  account  In  the 
regime  for  Jerusalem  was  seen  as  an  entering 
wedge  for  reintroducing  the  two-decade-old 
proposal  (then  accepted  by  the  Israelis  but 
rejected  bv  the  Arabs)  for  Jerusalem  s  Inter- 
nationalization The  Oovernment  is  helping 
Jews  settle  in  the  former  Jordanian  sector  of 
the  city  to  give  substance  to  its  legal  annexa- 
tion by  the  Israeli  Parliament,  and  Insists 
that  thlB  annexation  will  never  be  reversed 

On  the  A'ab  rp/iigreej— Where  it  had  once 
said  that  Urael  need  take  back  only  a  lim- 
ited number  of  refugees  Wa«hlng:ton  was 
now  urging  that  both  Ij»ra«l  and  Jordan  ac- 
cept the  principle  that  all  refugees  have  the 
choice  of  repatriation  to  Israel  or  reset  Ue- 
menl  with  compensation  The  Israelis  are  de- 
termined that  whatever  else  happens,  the 
Arab  refugees  will  never  return  to  Israel  ex- 
cept perhaps  In  token  numbers  Not  even  a 
peace  treaty  signed  after  direct  negotiations 
would  open  the  way  to  any  large-scale  return 
of  what  the  Israelis  consider  to  be  a  poten- 
tially subversive  force 

On  the  Sinat  Pcninsuia— Where  the  United 
States  once  spoke  of  an  Israeli  withdrawal 
to  negotiated"  borders.  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  in  his  Dec  9  speech  called  for  a  pull- 
back  to  the  1967  borders  As  the  Israelis  see 
It.  part  of  the  Slnal  could  be  returned  In  a 
peace  settlement  that  would  also  guarantee 
Israeli  shipping  rights  In  the  Suez  Canal,  but 
the  eastern  edge  reaching  to  Sharm  el  Sheik. 
the  outpoat  commanding  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba 
and  Israels  outlet  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  ex- 
pected to  remain  part  of  Israel  A  highway 
la  beln«  built  from  the  Israeli  port  of  Elath 
to  Sharm  el  Sbtek 

On  the  Gaza  Strip— Held  by   Egypt  unUl 
taken  by  I-srael  in  the  1967  war.  this  part  of 


former  mandated  Palestine  would  be  covered 
by  some  kind  of  Israeli-Jordanian  arrange- 
ment under  the  new  American  plan  The 
I=iraells  insist  that  the  coastal  strip  a  dagger 
pointed  at  the  heart  of  Israel  will  remain 
under  exclusive  Israel  administration 

The  United  Slates  has  yet  to  announce  a 
proposal  for  an  I.-^racll-Syrian  settlement. 
where  the  majf>r  l..>sue  ceiiler.s  on  the  Golan 
Heights  from  which  Syrian  guns  b»imbarded 
farniliiR  settlements  iii  the  prelude  to  the 
1967  *ar  The  Golan  Heights  are  fast  beom- 
tng  a  part  oi  Israel  A  dozen  civilian  and 
para-nv.litary  >eltlemeiit'-  rine  the  cease-fire 
line  and  new  settlement  loreslatloii  and 
fariniiK  areas  an-  planned  here  An  Anierican 
proposal  for  a  withdrawal  from  this  region 
would  al.st>  be  bitterly  opposed  by  Israel 

The  Israeli  position  on  all  these  issues  has 
not  been  formally  fixed  to  do  so.  It  is  be- 
lieved would  prompt  the  resignations  of  the 
more  dovish  cabinet  ministers  An  I-^raeli 
peace  plan  awaits  a  negotiating  partner 

I-rael  believes  that  the  American  proposals 
were  developed  by  a  well-meaning  State  De- 
partment that  IS  under  increasing  pressure 
to  And  a  settlement  And  what  seems  diplo- 
matically broad  and  vague  to  the  Americans 
is  loo  specific  for  the  Israelis  They  believe 
that  the  mere  statement  of  principle  on  troop 
withdrawals,  on  refugees,  and  on  Jerusalem 
undercuts  their  bargaining  position  and  en- 
courages the  Arabs  to  think  that  someone 
else— not  the  Jews  and  Arabs  themselves  — 
will  settle  their  problems 

And  to  the  Israelis,  their  demand  for  direct 
negotiations  with  the  Arabs  goes  to  the  very 
essence  of  the  problem  As  Mrs  Melr  put  it 
last  week,  if  they  wont  sit  with  us.  how 
will  thev  live  with  US''  • 


Mr  TYDINGS  Mr  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  speech  I  dehvered  on 
March  21.  1969  entitled  The  Middle 
East,  di.scussing  the  Jarring  Resolution 
In  detail 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 

as  follows 

Thk  MiooLi  East 

Tlie  accession  of  a  new  administration  m 
Washington  provides  a  particularly  appro- 
priate time  for  reexamining  the  stale  of  af- 
fairs in  the  Middle  East  and  reviewing  U  S 
policy  in  that  part  of  the  world  For  the 
Arab-Israeli  coufUct.  like  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, represents  a  volatile  and  terribly  dan- 
gero'oa  international  problem  which  has 
shown  few  signs  of  significant  Improvement 
over  the  past  year 

Based  on  briefings  I  received  from  State 
Department  officials  on  Wednesday  and  a 
careful  reading  of  the  Presidents  public  re- 
marks on  the  matter.  I  delect  little  dllTer- 
ence  to  date  between  the  Nixon  admin- 
istrations Middle  East  policy  and  that  pur- 
sued by  President  Johnson  The  overriding 
US  objectives  continue  to  be  the  preven- 
tion of  hostilities  that  might  lead  to  a  con- 
frontation between  the  U  S  and  the  So- 
viet U:.lon  and  the  maintenance  of  Amer- 
ican Influence  In  the  area 

As  the  land  bridge  spanning  three  con- 
tinents with  the  richest  oil  deposits  In  the 
world  It  Is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  In- 
terest the  great  powers  have  shown  In  the 
Middle  East  If  any  one  power  were  to  domi- 
nate the  region  the  global  balance  of  pow- 
er would  shift  sharply  in  its  favor 

Thus  when  the  British  began  their  steady 
withdrawal  of  troops  and  ships  from  the 
Mideast  after  World  War  II.  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  US  and  the  Sovieu  would  seek  to 
fill  the  resulting  strategic  power  vacuum  It 
U  this  cold  war  competition  which  has  given 
the  current  Arab-Israeli  conflict  its  addi- 
tional dangerous  dimension— the  possibility 
of  direct  U  S -Soviet  confrontation  and  the 
triggering  of  a  nuclear  war 


Since  the  founding  of  the  SUte  of  Israel 
In  1948.  the  US  had  sought  to  Implement 
u  two-pronged  policy  In  the  Middle  East:  We 
have  supported  Israel  In  her  fight  to  sur- 
vive while  seeking  to  maintain  our  Influence 
with  the  Arab  governments  Obviously,  these 
two  aspects  of  our  policy  have  conflicted  more 
often  than  not 

When  circumstances  forced  us  to  deilde 
between  them  — with  the  exception  ol  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  s  decision  In  the  Suez  crisis 
m  1956- we  have  always  chosen  to  stand 
behind  Israel 

We  have  done  .so  lor  two  pniulpal  rea- 
.s<iiis  First,  the  U  S  is  m-rally  committed  to 
the  preservation  of  Israel  as  a  Jewish  h  >me- 
land  History  has  matle  tragically  clear  the 
necessity  for  a  place  to  which  Jews  may  turn 
In  the  face  of  persecution  which  has  con- 
tinued to  infect  western  history  The  spec- 
•acle  of  Jews  vainly  seeking  a  haven  from 
Hitler  s  death  camps  must  never  be  repeated. 
No  man  of  conscience  can  believe  otherwise 
Second,  it  has  been  our  position  that  the 
best  deterrent  to  open  conflict  in  the  Middle 
East  Is  an  Israel  strong  enough  to  maintain 
a  regional  balance  of  power  vls-a-vls  her 
Arab  neighbors  The  decision  of  the  Johnson 
administration  to  sell  fifty  F-4  fighter  planes 
to  Israel  is  further  evidence  of  our  commit- 
ment to  ensure  Israel  the  means  to  defend 
herself  successfully. 

Israels  extraordinary  six-day  victory  In 
1967  shattered  what  remained  of  our  two- 
pronged  strategy  Egypt.  Syria,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  Arab  governments  broke  off 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  U  S  and  turned 
increasingly  to  Moscow  for  aid  and  advice 
Therefore,  to  return  the  balance  to  our 
Middle  East  policy  which  Amerlcam  security 
requires.  It  Is  Increasingly  Imperative  that 
we  secure  a  settlement  that  assures  Israel's 
freedom  and  survival  while  enabling  the 
U  S  to  reestablish  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Arabs 

It  is  toward  this  end  that  the  keystone  of 
our  current  Middle  East  policy  remained  In 
support  of  the  United  Nations  mission  of  Am- 
bassador Jarring  and  his  effort  to  Implement 
the  UN  resolution  of  November  22.  1967  For 
that  resolution  represents  .he  only  guideline 
for  a  settlement  of  the  1967  war  that  has 
been  endorsed  In  principle  by  all  parties 
involved 

I  would  like  briefly  to  examine  the  provi- 
sions of  that  resolution  with  you.  offering 
some  personal  Interpretations  and  recom- 
mendations for  their  implementation. 

The  first  two  steps  towards  a  settlement 
prescribed  by  the  resolution  are  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  right  of  all  nations  In  the  region 
to  exist  In  peace,  and  the  withdrawal  of 
Israeli  armed  forces  from  occupied  territories. 
However,  a  major  obstacle  to  their  realization 
has  been  chronology. 

For  good  reason.  Israel  is  hesitant  to  yield 
occupied  terrltorlea  without  first  recelTlng 
assurances  that  the  Arabs  concede  Israel's 
right  to  exist  peacefully  and  have  abandoned 
the  Illusion  of  someday  driving  the  Jews 
mto  the  sea. 

Likewise.  Internal  political  pressures  make 
It  difficult  for  President  Nasser  and  King  Hus- 
sein to  make  or  even  entertain  such  con- 
cessions without  the  prior  certainty  that  at 
least  part  of  their  occupied  lands  will  be  re- 
turned. Thus,  one  of  the  major  tasks  facing 
the  Jarring  mission— perhaps  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  big  four  powers— Is  to  engineer 
the  simultaneous  execution  of  these  two 
steps 

As  for  the  question  of  which  occupied  ter- 
r. tones  Israel  should  yield,  former  Ambas- 
sador Goldberg  has  pointed  out  that  the  UN 
resoluUon  simply  calls  for  the  "withdrawal 
of  Israeli  armed  forces  from  occupied  t«r- 
torles."  The  word  "all"  before  occupied  ter- 
ritories was  purposely  omitted. 

Clearly.  Israel  Intends  to  make  and  should 
make  her  borders  more  defensible  than  they 
were  prior  to  June  of  1967  The  \J3,  Britain, 
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and  France  have  publicly  acknowledged  that 
Israel  may  Justly  Insist  on  retaining  certain 
strategic  conquered  areas  like  the  Golan 
Heights  and  parts  of  Gaza.  However,  parts  of 
the  West  Bank  and  Slnal  which  are  not  vital 
to  Israels  defense  will  have  to  be  returned  to 
Jordan  and  Egypt  respectively. 

The  third  principle  for  settlement  set  forth 
in  the  resolution  Is  the  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion terael  must  be  assured  free  passage  of 
the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Straits  of  Tlran. 
After  Nassers  pledge  to  permit  Israeli  use  of 
the  Suez  In  1956  was  so  flagranUy  broken. 
it  Is  difficult  to  expect  Israel  to  accept  new 
Arab  promises  It  may  well  fall  to  the  big 
four  powers— whose  role  I  shall  discuss 
shortly- to  serve  as  the  guarantors  of  any 
agreement. 

The  fourth  principle  Is  the  Just  settle- 
ment of  the  refugee  problem.  With  the  June 
war.  their  number  has  swollen  to  17  million. 
Hurnanltarlau  considerations  demand  action 
be  taken  Immediately.  For  the  vast  majority 
live  in  conditions  of  the  worst  imaginable 
squallor  and  disease  not  to  mention  political 
agitation. 

Obviously.  Israel  cannot  absorb  aU  or  even 
moat  of  these  refugees  and  remain  a  Jewish 
state  Therefore.  Tel  Aviv  will  have  to  help 
compensate  these  people  for  the  loss  of  their 
property  and  participate  in  a  program  to 
resettle  them  throughout  the  Middle  East. 

Territorial  inviolability  Is  the  final  settle- 
ment principle  laid  down  In  the  November  22 
resolution  To  relv  on  trust  and  good  will  to 
preserve  the  peace  In  the  Middle  East  is  naive. 
Hate  and  suspicion  still  dominate  Arab- 
Israeli  relations. 

Therefore.   I   am   urging  the   President  to 

propose   that   any   Mideast   settlement  must 

provide    for    demilitarized    zones    along    the 

Arab-Israeli  frontiers  to  be  actively  and  con- 

tlnuouslv    patrolled    by    U.N.    peacekeeping 

x:  forces.  In  this  way  the  border  clashes  and 

3  terrorist  Incursions  that  keep  tensions  high 

X  In  the  area  may  be  reduced  or  eliminated. 

Let  me  now  turn  briefly  to  the  question  of 
the  big  four  powers— US..  Britain.  France, 
and  the  Soviet  Union— in  a  Middle  East  set- 
tlement. I  am  convinced  the  major  powers 
can  play  a  constructive  part  in  the  search 
for  peace  providing  we  recognize  the  limita- 
tions inherent  In  their  role. 

The  four  powers  cannot — I  repeat  cannot — 
Impose  the  terms  of  a  peace  settlement  on 
Israel  or  the  Arabs.  They  possess  neither  the 
right  nor.  In  reality,  the  Influence  to  do  so. 
We  and  the  other  powerful  nations  of  the 
world  must  work  to  create  the  environment 
which  can  lead  to  a  peaceful  settlement.  The 
US  and  the  Soviet  Union.  In  particular,  must 
urge  the  parties  to  be  flexible  In  their  ap- 
proach. The  Soviets  must  influence  the  Araba 
to  talk,  to  adopt  no  rigid  views  on  procedures. 
In  addition,  the  big  four  powers  may  guar- 
antee the  compliance  of  all  parties  with  the 
terms  of  the  final  settlement. 

The  proposed  four  power  conference  also  Is 
Important  as  an  opportunity  for  us  to  work 
out  with  the  Russians  then  necessary  under- 
standings to  avoid  a  direct  military  confron- 
tation and  to  limit  the  arms  buildup  In  the 
area. 

I  wish  I  could  predict  an  imminent  settle- 
ment of  all  outstanding  issues  In  the  Middle 
East  and  the  onset  of  a  Just  and  permanent 
peace  Unfortunately,  I  cannot.  The  hates  and 
hostilities  still  run  too  deeply. 

The  best  we  can  hope  for  In  the  coming 
decade  is  a  policy  which  prevents  the  out- 
break of  a  fourth  round  in  the  Arab-Israeli 
war  and  which  buys  more  time.  Time  to  heal 
the  bitterness  and  salve  hurt  pride.  Time  for 
dialogue  and  communication.  Time  for  the 
mutual  trust  and  understanding  to  take  root 
which  are  the  foundations  of  lasting  peace. 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Connect- 


icut (Mr.  RiBicorr)   without  losing  my 
right  to  the  Hoor.  ^     ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
for  the  excellence  of  his  remarks  in  con- 
nection with  this  most  important  prob- 
lem facing  this  Nation,  the  State  of 
Israel,  and  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  reactions  by  the  nations 
most  directly  effected  by  our  Govern- 
ment's recent  initiatives  in  the  Middle 
East  have  been  sharp,  swift,  and  not  sur- 
prising. We  have.  In  what  is  unfortunate- 
ly becoming  a  common  pattern  of  Ameri- 
can diplomacy,  managed  to  antagonize 
a  trusted  ally,  while  satisfying  no  one. 
There  have  been  no  takers  for  the  State 
Department's  latest  proposals  for  a  polit- 
ical settlement  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  States.  This  is  understandable  if 
the  basic  positions  of  the  parties  in- 
volved are  stripped  down  to  barest  es- 
sentials. 

It  is  clearly  in  the  interest  of  the  So- 
viet Union  to  aid  and  encourage  Arab 
hostility  against  Israel  short  of  armed 
confrontation  with  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  extend  Soviet  influence  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  in  the  Arab  world. 
It  is  in  the  Interest  of  the  Arab  rulers 
to  stoke  the  fires  of  hatred  against  Israel 
in  order  to  conceal  their  own  shortcom- 
ings in  caring  for  the  needs  of  their  peo- 
ples, and  in  order  to  provide  the  only 
consistent  basis  for  Arab  unity. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Arab  ter- 
rorists to  perpetuate  the  illusion  of  the 
Middle  East  as  a  continuing  powder  keg. 
unless  their  demands  for  the  dismantle- 
ment of  Israel  are  met,  since  of  all  the 
parties  concerned,  they  have  the  least 
to  lose. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  Great  Britain 
and  Prance  to  preserve  the  illusion  they 
are  on  a  par  with  the  United  States  and 
Russia  in  the  "Big  Four"  talks  whUe 
seeking  to  preserve  and  expand  their 
own  narrow  interests  In  the  area. 

And  to  put  it  bluntly,  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  Israel  to  survive  as  a  nation. 
Critical  Israeli  comments  on  the  ad- 
ministration's recent  initiatives  have 
been  made  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 
After  all,  what  is  there  to  do  when  a 
well-meaning  but  overanxious  friend 
tries  to  do  what  he  considers  is  best  for 
everybody  by  giving  away  your  most 
valued  possession  as  a  start? 

In  Israel's  case,  her  trump  card  and 
crucial  bargaining  point  in  trying  to  get 
her  Arab  neighbors  to  negotiate  has  been 
the  territory  it  occupied  in  1967. 

In  essence,  our  Government  is  now  at- 
tempting to  pull  the  rug  out  from  under 
Israel's  feet.  By  proposing  a  detailed, 
comprehensive  settlement,  including 
specific  border  arrangements,  little  is 
left  to  the  parties  themselves  to  hammer 
out.  In  fact,  a  built-in  veto  by  Egypt  over 
a  Jordan-Israel  pact  and  vice  versa, 
is  provided,  further  exposing  the  fragility 
of  such  anticipated  arrangements. 

These  proposals  represent  a  definite 
reversal  of  our  previously  stated  position 
since  1967.  Only  last  September,  Presi- 
dent Nixon,   in  addressing   the  United 


Nations  General  Assembly,  stated,  that 
peace  cannot  be  achieved  with  "anything 
less  than  a  binding,  irrevocable  commit- 
ment by  the  parties  to  live  together  in 
peace."  I  agree.  Why  then  have  we  de- 
parted from  this  sovmd,  sensible  ap- 
proach in  favor  of  one  leading  to  what 
amounts  to  an  imposed  settlement  which 
will  carry  with  it  the  seeds  of  future 
conflicts?  If  peace  is  to  finally  come  to 
this  troubled  region,  it  must  be  based 
upon  explicit  mutual  recognition  and 
reconciliation.  This  can  be  achieved  only 
through  negotiated  agreements. 

With  the  best  of  intentions  and  good 
faith,  our  State  Department  has  been 
outclassed  and  outmaneuvered  by  the 
Soviets  in  the  past  few  months.  Our  im- 
patience over  the  stalemate  and  our 
eagerness  to  get  things  settled  have  re- 
sulted in  an  erosion  in  our  own  original 
position  without  any  corresponding 
•give"  whatsoever  by  the  Russians.  We 
have  been  left  with  egg  a  la  Russe  on  our 
faces  as  a  result  of  the  Soviet  backtrack- 
ing while  the  Israelis  are  now  faced  with 
a  serious  undercutting  of  their  bargain- 
ing position.  Regrettably,  significant 
concessions  were  offered  without  con- 
sultation by  Israel's  major  ally,  the 
United  States.  Portimately,  it  is  not  too 
late  to  reverse  ourselves  and  realine  our 
future  policies  to  conform  to  the  vital 
interests  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Sentiment,  guilt  feelings,  history,  and 
domestic  politics  aside,  in  the  cold  light 
of  international  politics.  Israel  today  is 
America's  most  valuable  asset  in  the 
Middle  East. 

I  would  extend  the  geographic  con- 
fines of  the  area  to  be  considered  here 
to  what  I  call  the  "Greater  Middle 
East " — and  to  include  Iran,  Turkey,  and 
even  Ethiopia.  It  is  clear  that  the  Rus- 
sians hope  to  become  the  dominant  Med- 
iterranean power  and  also  to  penetrate 
into  Africa.  It  is  equally  obvious  that 
while  some  significant  inroads  have  al- 
ready been  made,  they  are  of  a  limited 
nature.  Turkey  still  controls  the  Dar- 
danelles, Russia's  outlet  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean; Tunisia,  Morocco,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Lebanon,  and  Jordan  are  still  well  dis- 
posed toward  the  United  States;  Iran, 
with  its  reform-minded  Shah  is  still  a 
major  oU  producer,  seUing  freely  to  the 
West;  and  Ethiopia,  just  across  the  Red 
Sea  from  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  is  a 
stanch  and  stable  ally.  The  dam  pre- 
venting Soviet  pressures  from  being  ex- 
erted in  all  these  diverse  directions  has 
been  Israel.  But  it  should  be  obvious 
that  only  a  well-armed  Israel,  within  se- 
cure borders  and  with  a  strong  economy 
can  withstand  the  Soviet  pressures. 

If  we  attempt  to  abate  the  Soviet  flood 
southward  by  punching  small  holes  in 
the  dam,  temporary  results  might  be 
achieved,  but  inevitably  the  barrier 
would  be  weakened  and  the  tide  would 
sweep  throughout  the  Middle  East  and 
Africa.  Oiu:  proposals  have  imdermined 
and  weakened  Israel's  position  both  vis- 
a-vis the  Arabs  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
If  current  UJS.  policies  were,  in  fact,  to 
be  followed,  a  much  weaker,  neutralized 
Israel  would  result. 
Assuming   the  unlikelihood  that  the 
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ArabvS  would  lake  advantage  of  the  ma- 
jor concessions  we  are  offering,  the 
United  SUtes  would  receive  no  credit  for 
weakening  Israel  in  the  eyes  of  her  Arab 
foes.  Any  deterioration  of  Israel's  posi- 
tion vcould  be  viewed  as  a  Soviet  triumph 
resulting  from  her  steadfast  support  for 
the  Arab  cause.  Unless  the  United  States 
w  ere  to  completely  repudiate  and  assume 
an  active  role  m  preparing  for  Israel's 
destruction,  we  cannot  compete  on  even 
terms  with  the  Soviets  in  currying  favor 
with  Egj-pt  Syria.  Iraq,  and  Algeria  It 
is  inconceivable  that  we  would  want  to 
compete  on  these  term.s  But  why  expect 
anything  less  to  satisfy  the  leaders  of 
these  countnes 

Aside  from  the  basic  strate-Tic  consid- 
erations of  containms  Soviet  encroach- 
ments there  are  other  a>pect-=:  of  United 
States -Israeli  re!atioas  which  should  be 
mentioned  in  a  discussion  of  our  national 
Interest  in  the  Middle  East 

One  rr^vth  which  is  rebutted  by  avail- 
able statL<:tics  has  to  do  w.th  the  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States  of  Middle 
Eastern  oil  This  is  simply  not  so.  We  are 
not  dependent  at  al!  on  Middle  Eastern 
oil.  in  \new  of  our  own  re'^curces  and  those 
of  nearby  Venezuela  In  fact  for  years 
now  there  has  been  a  glut  of  oil  in  the 
world  markets— and  the  prospects  are 
that  it  will  remain  so. 

New  oil  development  is  prcceedins 
rapidlv  all  over  the  globe— in  Indonesia. 
Nigeria.  Alaska,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  for 
example  The  pcssibUity  we  will  ever  need 
oil  from  the  Middle  East  is  remote  Be- 
sides, past  experience  has  shown  that  it 
is  the  have-nots"  of  the  Arab  nations 
who  shout  the  loudest,  and  the  haves" 
who  seek  to  sell  their  oil  to  the  West 

Given  the  minor  importance  to  us  of 
Arab  oil.  the  concern  strongly,  and 
secretly  expressed  recently,  by  represent- 
atives of  some  of  the  major  oil  com- 
panies for  US  interests  m  the  Arab 
world,  should  be  exposed  for  what  it  is. 
The  best  motives  I  can  ascribe  to  the 
eminent  Americans  who  participated  in 
the  White  House  audience  is  avarice.  The 
oil  companies  are,  and  appropriately  so. 
in  business  to  make  profits.  Tiiey  would 
seem  to  be  ill-equipped  and  smrularly 
lacking  m  perspective  given  their  own 
vested  interests,  to  make  serious  Judg- 
ments on  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Middle  East 

One  major  European  power,  France, 
has  most  recently  demonstrated  how  well 
she  can  look  after  herself  when  it  comes 
to  oil — and  in  one-upmanship  over  the 
Umted  States. 

I  wiU  be  most  interested  to  hear  how- 
President  Pompidou  will  explain  the  lat- 
est cynical,  doubledealing  French  ma- 
neuvering In  the  Middle  East  to  our  own 
President  next  month.  Particularly  in- 
trisming.  to  put  it  politely,  are  the  latest 
disclosures  in  the  Prench-Ubyan  arms 
deal  for  100  of  the  latest  French  Jeta. 
While  It  was  patently  clear  as  to  who 
would  really  be  using  these  aircraft 
against  whom,  the  Egyptian  Instigation 
and  Implementation  of  the  deal  leaves 
a  stench  of  duplicity  that  even  the  meet 
Insensitive  diplomatic  nostril  must  take 
notice  of. 

Prance's  entire  role  in  the  Middle  East 
since  the  1M7  war  has  been  outrageous. 


given  tlie  yawning  gap  between  its  pro- 
testations of  neutrality  and  peaceful  in- 
tenuons  and  its  deeds.  At  least,  the  Rus- 
sians are  more  candid  in  their  support  of 
Uie  .\rabs.  French  conduct  toward  Israel 
has  been  scandalous,  and  toward  tlie 
United  Statci  only  sliKhtly  loss  so.  The 
French  Government's  speed  ui  seeking  to 
replace  u>  m  Libya  is  truly  amazing  They 
nii-iht  not  even  have  to  cut  the  ^ra^s 
around  the  runways  a:  Wheelus  after  we 
dci-arl 

Another  convenient  myth.,  sometimes 
e.vpressed  in  the  vicinity  of  Fog-:y  Bot- 
tom. IS  tiiat  al  the  root  of  many  of  the 
troubles  plapumg  our  friends  m  the  Mid- 
dle East  is  I:.rael  Without  a  slione 
Israel  Uiese  pa,st  20  years,  what  would 
have  been  llie  chancers  of  Uie  Jordanian 
and  Lebanese  Governments  surviving 
until  1970.'  The  Libyan  coup  is  also  luis- 
lakingly  blamed  on  Israel  by  some 
sourcef  ii.  our  own  country  Bui  who  e.\- 
pe<  ted  tlie  feudal  and  tuule  regime  of  a 
septuagenarian  monarch  to  la&l  as  long 
as  It  did''  The  forces  of  change  sweeping 
over  the  Arab  world  probably  would  have 
topp'.ed  even  more  Arab  governments  by 
now  if  Israel  liad  not  existed  as  a  con- 
vcnienl  w  hipping  boy 

A  f-.iiAl  mylli  that  i.s  ofien  advanced 
as  an  aigumenl  a«ain:  I  support  for 
Israel,  particularly  by  some  young  peo- 
ple today,  is  the  analogy  they  make  to 
oiir  comnutment  ui  Vieliiam 

The  fear  of  another  trafiio  invol.e- 
ment  is  undeisUndable.  Bui  the  realities 
of  the  iwo  situations  show  ba^ic  dif- 
ferences. L.rael  has  made  it  abundantly 
clear,  both  publicly  and  privately,  that 
siie  Will  never  a^k  for  a  single  American 
soldier  to  come  to  her  defence  Prune 
Minister  Golda  Meir  recenUy  spelled  this 
out  again  w  iicn  she  said . 

\V.'  don  I  Will',  anybody  v^  ci<me  and  flgiit 
our  ba-:le6.  but  we  have  the  rlghl  to  de- 
mand that  we  not  stand  empty-lianded 
ag.aiiat  better  and  better  tauta.  planes  and 
cannor.s. 


From  past  experience.  Israel  has  sliowTi 
how  weU  she  can  defend  hereself  without 
outside  help.  Unlike  Vietnam,  where 
after  40.000  Americans  died  we  are 
stai  seeking  to  "Vietnamize"  the  war. 
Israel  s  war  is  and  has  always  been  100- 
percenl  •  Israelized. ' 

If  o>ir  poliaes  toward  Israel  are  to  be 
more  '  evenhanded,"  I  hope  this  does  not 
mean  Israel  wiU  be  •emplyhanded' 

At  tremendous  sacrifice  to  her  econo- 
my, Israel  has  been  paying  cash  on  the 
barrelhead  for  the  soplitstlcated  weap- 
onry she  needs  to  counter  the  huge  num- 
ber of  planes  and  tanks  lavishly  given  to 
her  cncmJes  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
now  France.  If  we  are  truly  seeking  a 
•better  balanced"  policy  In  this  area,  the 
arms  balance  also  must  not  be  over- 
loaded. The  United  States,  in  Its  own  best 
interests  must  assure  that  Israel  does 
not  fall  behind  in  this  critical  race.  How 
long  can  Israel  bear  the  burden  of  spend- 
ing 25  percent  of  her  gross  national 
product  on  defense?  Courage,  skill,  and 
blood  can  make  up  for  vasUy  Inferior 
numbers  of  weapons — but  not  forever 
and  not  without  doing  damage  to  the 
quaUty  of  her  society.  With  the  realiza- 
tion of  how  Israel  Is  steadfastly  serrlng 
the  mterests  of  the  United  States  in  the 


Greater  Middle  E^ast.  a  small  Investment 
by  Uie  United  SUtes  in  her  future 
security  would  yield  considerable  divi- 
dends. 

At  present,  however,  Israel  Is  deeply 
concerned  over  the  long-run  implications 
to  licr  security  by  our  recent  proposals 
Bui  m  a  very  short  time,  given  tlie  Soviet 
and  French  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
Arabs,  this  will  become  critical. 

While  our  official  position  still  Is  that 
there  must  be  negotiation  between  the 
parties,  we  have  let  the  Arabs  know  in 
advance  what  we  are  willing  to  accept  as 
the  outcome.  From  past  experiences,  and 
we  have  had  our  share,  in  negotiating 
with  the  Russians  It  should  by  now  be 
clear  that  what  we  consider  to  be  a  con- 
cession is  regarded  by  them  as  a  sign  of 
weakness  to  be  further  exploited.  I  need 
not  elaborate  on  this  point. 

If  Israel  is  wUling  to  endure  until  tlie 
Arab  yoveniments  she  has  thrice  bested 
on  the  battlefield  are  ready  to  negotiate, 
whv  Is  the  United  SUtes  in  such  a  hurry? 
Israel  is  asking  us  to  be  patient.  The 
Russians,  perhaps  above  all  else,  appre- 
ciate the  value  m  international  relations 
of  miliUry  power. 

They  are  not  blind  to  the  military 
prowess  of  the  Israeli  Army,  and  the  lack 
of  It  on  the  part  of  their  clients.  The 
Unittd  States  should  exploit  Israels 
stren;;ai.  not  seek  to  dissipate  and 
squander  this  asset. 

Wliile  the  United  States  in  its  global 
chess  game  with  the  Soviet  Union  can 
afford  to  "win  a  couple,  and  lose  a  cou- 
ple," the  Israelis  with  an  area  the  size 
of  New  Je.-sey  and  a  population  roughly 
that  of  my  own  State  of  Connecticut  lack 
tills  Qe.xibUity.  If  Israel  is  pressured  by 
our  own  country  into  making  a  poor 
move  al  Uiis  critical  juncture  in  her  his- 
tory. It  could  mean  anotlier  2.000  years 
of  the  Diaspora. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  attached  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  regarding  Egypfs  role 
in  the  Fiench-Ubyan  arms  deal  be  In- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  Uie  New  York  Times.  Jan.  24,  1970) 
U  A  R.    Rout    Smn    in    Ubtan    Jrr    Deal— 
NscoTJkToas  Saw  to   Havx  Inclvdu)  K«t 
EcmiANS  Posing  as  Libtans 

(By  Peter  Grooe) 
Washington.  January  23  —The  Arab  nego- 
t'atlng  team  that  concluded  France's  con- 
troversl.ll  arms  deal  with  Ubya  Included 
key  military  experts  from  the  United  Arab 
Republic  posing  as  Libyan  offllcala.  accord- 
ing to  dlplom.itlc  intelligence  reports. 

It  was  a  veteran  Egyptian  Intelligence  of- 
flclal  known  as  Pathl  el-Dlb.  who  discretely 
initiated  the  transaction  with  the  French 
Defense  Ministry  about  three  months  ago,  11 
v:\s  reported 

Israeli  officials  have  Insisted  since  the  arms 
sale  became  known  five  weeks  ago  that  the 
transaction  had  been  conceived  as  a  means 
of  by-pMslng  the  French  arms  embargo.  Im- 
poeed  on  the  principal  combatants  of  the 
Arab-lsr»eH  war  of  June,  19«7.  American 
diplomats  inunedlately  acknowledged,  this  as 
«  po«slblllty.  but  aruggested  that  Israel  waa 
overreacting  to  what  might  turn  out  to  be 
a  straightforward  transaction. 

Theee  reports  originated  with  foreign  in- 
telligence agents  operaUng  In  Western  Eu- 


rope from  sources  assigned  a  high  credibility 
rating  by  American  Government  analysts 
even  though  United  States  officials  did  not 
have  impending  confirmation  of  the  reports. 

The  reports  said  that  Fathi  el-Dlb  had 
pressed  the  eager  young  revolutionary  lead- 
ers of  Libya  to  buy  aircraft  that  Cairo  had 
been  seeking  from  Prance  for  more  than 
two  years.  The  two  countries,  together  with 
the  Sudan,  have  drafted  a  common  defense 
pact  providing  for  a  pooling  of  forces  for 
w.ir  .iguinst  Israel. 

The  story  of  the  French  arms  sale  to 
Libya,  together  with  the  actlvUies  of  Israeli 
agents  In  getting  five  gunboats  out  of  Cher- 
bourg last  month,  has  shaken  the  credibility 
of  the  French  Government  and  may  have 
Impaired  relations  between  Defense  Minister 
Michel  Debre  and  his  fellow  Cabinet  mem- 
bers It  Is  threatening  open  deterloraUon  in 
French-American  relations  and  presages  a 
new  spiral  of  the  arms  race  In  the  Middle 
E;ist 

During  the  Paris  negotiations,  the  French 
are  said  to  have  Insisted  that  the  Libyan  del- 
egation sign  a  standard  clause  In  arms  con- 
tracts, that  the  equipment  would  not  be 
transferred  to  another  country. 

The  intelligence  reports  state  that  the 
Egyptians  on  the  delegation  were  amenable, 
apparently  confident  that  ways  could  be 
found  to  circumvent  this  restriction,  but  that 
the  Libyans  resisted  through  December,  say- 
ing that  they  refused  to  have  their  hands 
tied  about  the  use  of  their  properly  pur- 
chased armaments. 

pmSCADEO     TO     ACKEE 

The  Libyans  finally  were  persuaded  to 
agree,  and  simultaneously  Libya,  Egypt  and 
the  Sudan  drafted  a  defense  pact  providing 
for  a  central  command  and  pooling  of  the 
three  armed  forces  in  the  event  of  war  against 
Israel. 

The  Intelligence  reports  were  available 
many  days  ago  to  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government,  American  officials  con- 
cede, but  were  discounted  at  the  highest 
levels  of  the  Administration. 

MOTIVATION     PUZZLING 

These  policymakers  were  said  to  have  been 
puzzled  over  France's  motivation,  although 
they  were  said  to  have  been  partly  convinced 
by  the  French  explanations  that  it  was  better 
for  the  West  to  establish  military  ties  with 
Arab  Governments  than  to  allow  them  to 
turn  to  the  Communist  world,  as  President 
Oamal  Abdel  Nasser  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic  has  done. 

American  diplomats  were  reported  relieved 
at  what  appeared  to  be  full  disclosures  given, 
though  belatedly,  by  the  French  Foreign 
Minister,  Maurice  Schumann,  to  the  United 
States  Ambassador.  Sargent  Shrlver,  at  a 
meeting  two  weeks  ago. 

Finally,  both  President  Nixon  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  P.  Rogers  were  said  to 
be  determined  to  prevent  a  rift  between 
Washington  and  Paris  virtually  on  the  eve  of 
President  Pompldou's  visit  next  month.  Such 
a  rift  was  threatened  by  the  expanding 
FYench  Involvement  in  Libya  on  the  heels  of 
the  order  by  the  new  Libyan  regime  to  the 
United  States  to  close  Its  Wheelus  air  base 
near  Tripoli. 

paoTEST   BT   aoctas 

It  was  only  when  Mr.  Debr^  conceded  on 
Wednesday  that  the  proposed  sale  was  twice 
as  large  as  previously  disclosed — 100  aircraft 
Instead  of  60 — that  Secretary  Rogers  was 
moved  to  protest  and  to  warn  that  the  del- 
icate arms  balance  of  the  Middle  East  could 
be  upset. 

The  Nixon  Administration  may  now  have 
to  face  a  decision  on  whether  to  move  to  re- 
store the  balance,  specifically  by  selling  to 
Israel  24  more  F-4  Phantom  jeta  and  other 
military  equipment  requestsd  last  Septem- 
ber after  the  visit  to  Washington  by  Premier 
Oolda  Melr. 


State  Department  officials  said  today  that 
these  requests  were  sUU  under  review,  and 
they  decUned  to  predict  when  a  decision 
would  be  made. 

According  to  Intelligence  reports  now  avail- 
able, the  origins  of  the  Libyan  arms  pur- 
chases go  back  two  years,  to  President  Nas- 
ser's unsuccessful  efforts  to  buy  Mirage  air- 
craft from  France. 

SOUGHT    BETTER     PERFORMER 

Though  the  Soviet  Union  was  already  sup- 
plying the  Egyptians  with  MIG-21  Jets,  Cairo 
wanted  a  better  performer,  a  plane  with 
longer  range  and  higher  speeds,  capable  of 
carrying  bombs. 

The  Sukhol-7,  which  the  Russians  were 
also  supplying,  could  be  used  as  a  Ixjmber 
but  was  even  slower  than  the  MIG-21.  The 
French-made  Mirage  III-E  combined  high 
speeds  with  the  important  ability  to  operate 
effectively  at  low  altitudes. 

According  to  the  Intelligence  reports,  Cairo 
made  tentative  Inquiries  to  Paris  in  the  fall 
of  1967,  after  the  six-day  war  In  June,  using 
the  figure  of  100  Silrages.  The  French  Gov- 
ernment was  said,  to  have  responded  coolly, 
unwUUngly  to  break  an  embargo  so  recently 
Imposed,  and  also  to  have  doubted  Cairo's 
ability  to  pay  for  the  aircraft. 

A    NEW    ELEMENT 

The  matter  then  lay  dormant  until  last 
Sept.  1,  when  a  new  element  entered  Middle 
Eastern  politics. 

Libya,  which  had  grown  rich  In  the  nlne- 
teen-slxtles  from  vast  oil  revenues,  had  long 
been  considered  a  silent,  sandy  expanse  of 
the  Arab  world  under  the  conservative  lead- 
ership of  King  Idrls.  The  United  SUtes  and 
Britain  had  mlUtary  ties  with  the  monarchy, 
maintained  air  bases  in  Libya  and  casually 
sold  small  numbers  of  aircraft,  most  of  which 
were  quickly  lost  by  the  fledgling  Libyan  Air 
Force  In  crashes. 

Libya  had  Uttle  Interest  in  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict,  which  dominated  the  thinking  of 
militant  Arat>8. 

The  79-year-old  King  was  at  a  Turkish  spa 
on  Sept.  1  for  treatment  of  a  leg  ailment. 
He  was  unable  to  return  qvilckly  to  his  capi- 
tal, upon  hearing  of  the  coup  attempt  since 
he  had  long  refused  to  fly,  and  was  over- 
thrown. An  obscure  group  of  young  officers 
seized  control  of  the  Government  almost  ef- 
fortlessly, and  suddenly  Muarmmar  el-Quad- 
dafl,  a  27-year-old  colonel,  found  himself  In 
control  of  a  wealthy  and  strategically  situated 
Arab  country. 

NASSER    MOVES   QUICKLT 

President  Nasser  moved  quickly  to  exploit 
the  new  opportunity.  He  was  said  to  have  sent 
his  North  African  intelligence  chief,  Pathl 
el-Dlb,  to  Tripoli  to  offer  his  services  as  polit- 
ical adviser  to  the  Inexperienced  officers- 
turned  politicians. 

Following  his  arrival.  It  was  reported,  at 
least  one  battalion  of  Egyptian  combat  troops 
was  sent  to  Libya  to  provide  security  for  the 
shaky  new  regime. 

One  of  the  new  Government's  first  acts 
was  to  order  that  the  British  and  Americans, 
leave  the  country  and  evacuate  their  air 
bases.  Then  the  junta  looked  around  for  an 
alternate  supply  of  military  equipment  and 
expertise. 

It  was  Fathi  el-Dlb  who  was  reported  to 
have  suggested  France,  and  to  have  recalled 
President  Nasser's  old  shopping  list,  which 
had  gone  unfilled.  Colonel  Quaddafi  was 
termed  amendable  to  accepting  Egyptian 
guidance  on  military  requirements  and  each 
to  pool  forces  with  President  Nasser. 

WXLL   KNOWN   TO    FRANCE 

Fathi  el-Dlb  was  well  known  to  the  French, 
and  not  always  popular.  He  had  l>een  Presi- 
dent Nasser's  liaison  representative  with  the 
Algerian  rebels  during  the  long  war  with 
Prance,  and  was  for  many  years  said  to  have 
been  on  the  blacklist  of  the  French  intelli- 
gence services. 


In  politics  and  Intelligence,  relationships 
can  change  quickly,  particularly  in  the 
Middle  East.  Path!  el-Dlb  and  other  Egyptian 
officials  were  reported  to  have  casually  ap- 
pro€M:hed  the  French  with  the  idea  of  a 
Libyan  arms  purchase  similar  to  the  requests 
President  Nasser  had  made  two  years  Ijefore. 

The  Idea  was  said  to  have  l>een  discussed 
with  Andre  Bettencourt,  French  Minister  of 
Planning  and  Development,  who  visited 
Cairo  soon  after  the  Libyan  coup. 

At  first,  senior  French  defense  officials 
were  said  to  have  been  skeptical  that  any- 
one would  l>elleve  that  Libya  needed  ad- 
vanced military  equipment  in  such  large 
quanUties.  With  no  known  enemies  pressing 
at  borders. 

Toward  the  end  of  October,  according  to 
the  Intelligence  reports,  these  high  officials 
received  a  curt  message  from  the  office  of 
the  Defense  Minister,  Mr.  Debre.  saying,  in 
effect,  "forget  about  the  Egyptian  side:  the 
deal  is  now  strictly  Libyan." 

A  few  days  later,  what  was  identified  as  a 
Libyan  arms  purchasing  mission  arrived 
secretly  In  Paris,  and  was  comfortably  lodged 
in  suites  at  the  Hotel  Cayre,  on  the  Boule- 
vard Raspail. 

OmClALS    NOT    INFORMED 

The  reports  specified  that  though  Mr. 
Debre  and  a  few  of  his  top  aides  were  fully 
aware  that  some  of  the  negotiators  during 
the  November  discussions  were  Egyptians 
carrying  Libyan  passports,  the  Foreign  Min- 
istry representatives  in  the  talks  were  not  so 
informed. 

A  preliminary  deal  was  said  to  have  been 
initialed  at  the  end  of  November,  though  the 
exact  quantities  and  type  of  mlUtary  ma- 
teriel to  be  sold  were  not  fully  spelled  out. 
Negotiations  continued,  but  the  Defense 
Ministry  l)egan  pressing  President  Pompidou 
for  quick  approval  of  the  transaction,  fear- 
ful that  the  Libyan  regime  might  be  too 
6haky  to  remain  long  In  power,  the  reports 
said. 

Tills  apprehension  was  reinforced  In  De- 
cember by  reports  of  the  arrest,  of  some  high 
Libyan  officials  charged  with  plotting  against 
Colonel  Quaddafi,  it  was  said. 

The  disclosure  of  the  arms  negotiations,  in 
a  dispatch  of  The  New  York  'nmes  on  Dec. 
19,  caused  sharp  confusion  In  l>oth  the 
French  and  United  States  Governments.  The 
United  States  was  at  that  moment  negotiat- 
ing the  terms  for  the  evacuation  from  the 
Wheelus  base. 

Ambassador  Charles  Lucet  in  Washington 
denied  the  Time's  report,  as  did  official 
spokesmen  in  Paris,  until  gradually  other 
officials  began  to  confirm  it.  The  figures  cited 
by  The  Times  were  wrong,  French  spokes- 
men Insisted;  it  is  now  clear  that  no  final 
agreement  on  quantities  had  been  reached 
at  the  time  the  original  news  report  ap- 
peared. 

SMALLER    SALE   CONCEDED 

Most  specifically,  the  Tlmes's  report  that 
Prance  was  ready  to  sell  50  Mirage  Jets  to 
Libya  was  derided,  though  French  officials 
conceded  that  the  sale  of  "10  or  15  "  Mirages 
might  Ije  under  consideration. 

Several  attempts  by  Ambassador  Shrlver 
to  obtain  authoritative  information  from  the 
Foreign  Ministry  finally  succeeded  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  State  Department  was  prompted 
to  say  flatly  that  the  report  of  a  sale  of  50 
Mirages  was  "exaggerated." 

Finally  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  Debre  went  i>e- 
fore  the  Defense  Committee  of  the  French 
National  Assembly  to  state  authoritatively 
that  the  original  news  reports  were  indeed 
wrong:  the  figure  of  planes  to  be  sold  was  not 
60,  but  100. 

•nie  enlarged  number,  Mr.  Debre  said  in- 
cludes not  only  the  Mirage  5's  reported  earlier, 
but  30  Mirage  m-E  aircraft  meeting  the  ex- 
pressed Egyptian  need  for  a  fast,  low-flying 
jet. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  66  Members  of 
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the  Senate  and  some  280  Members  of  the 
Hjuse  ot  Representatives  have  joined  the 
dlstingmshed  Senator  from  Pennsylranla 
'Mr  Scott'  and  me  m  issuin:;  a  state- 
ment calling  for  direct  negotiations  be- 
t  veen  Uie  parues  to  bring  peace  to  tiie 
M.ddle  EUlsi. 

The  sutement.  made  on  April  25.  1969. 
ou:lines  the  baste  re<iuirements  for  peace 
;n  tiie  Middle  East 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  the  fol- 
low ing  Senators  have  signed  this  state- 
n.ent : 

Mes.srs  Allen,  Allott.  Anderson. 
Bayh,  Bennett  Bible  Boc.gs.  Brooke. 
BfRDiCK,  Byrd  of  VirRlnia,  Byro  of  Wes: 
Virginia,  Cannon,  Case.  Church.  Cook, 
Cotton,  and  Cranston 

Messrs  Dooo.  Dole,  Eacleton,  Ervin, 
Pong,  Goldwatxr,  Goooell.  Gore. 
Gbavel.  Gurney.  Hansen,  Hahris.  Hart. 
Hahtke,  Holland,  and  Holuncs 

Messrs  Ikocye.  Jackson  Javits.  Jor- 
dan of  North  Carolina.  Kennedy.  McOee. 
McGovERN.  McIntyre.  Macnvson.  Ma- 
th: vs.  Metcalf.  Miller 

Messrs.  Mondale.  Montoya.  Moss. 
Murphy.  Muskie.  Nelson.  Pastore.  Pear- 
son. Pell.  Percy.  Prottty.  Proxmihe. 
Messrs  RiBi-orr.  Saxbe.  Schweiker. 
Scott.  Spauucan,  Spokc.  Stevens,  Tyo- 
iNcs.  WiLLi.AMs  of  New  Jersey.  Yar- 
BORODCH.  Young  of  Ohio. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  lb«  occasion  of  Isr»«l  s  aist  birthday  w* 
ofTer  our  congrmtulallons  to  the  people  of 
Israel  on  their  progress  the  abeorptlon  ot 
more  than  1.250.000  refugees  and  Immigrants: 
the  reclmmatlon  of  the  land:  the  derelopment 
of  their  economy:  the  cultlTmtlon  of  arts  and 
sciences:  the  reriral  of  culture  and  clTtliza- 
tlon:  the  preserratlon  and  strengthening  of 
democratic  Institutions,  their  eonstructlTe 
co-operation  in  the  International  community. 
On  this  2 1  St  annlTersary  we  express  our 
concern  that  the  people  of  Israel  are  stlU  de- 
nied their  right  to  peace  and  that  they  must 
carry  heary  defense  burdens  which  divert  hu- 
man and  material  resources  from  productlTe 
pursuits 

We  deeply  regret  that  Israel  s  Arab  neigh- 
bors, after  three  futile  and  costly  wars,  sUll 
refuse  to  negotiate  a  final  peace  settlement 
with  Israel 

We  believe  that  the  Issues  which  divide  Is- 
rael and  the  Arab  states  can  be  resolved  In 
the  spirit  and  service  of  peace,  if  the  leaders 
of  the  Arab  states  would  agree  to  meet  with 
Israelis  In  face-to- face  negotiations  There  Is 
no  effective  substitute  for  the  procedure  The 
parties  to  the  conflict  must  be  parties  to  the 
settlement  We  oppose  any  attempt  by  out- 
side powers  to  Impose  halfway  measures  not 
conducive  to  a  permanent  peace 

To  ensure  direct  negotiations  and  to  seoire 
a  contractual  peace  settlement,  freely  and 
sincerely  signed  by  the  parties  themselves, 
the  United  States  should  oppoae  all  pres- 
sures upon  Israel  to  withdraw  prematurely 
and  uncondmooally  from  any  of  the  terri- 
tories which  Israel  no^  administers. 

Achieving  peace.  Israel  and  the  Arab  states 
win  be  in  a  position  to  settle  the  problems 
which  confront  them  Peace  will  outlaw  bel- 
ligerence, define  final  boundaries,  and  boy- 
cotts and  blockadea.  curb  terrorism,  proaiote 
dlB&nnament.  (aelMtate  refufee  rssettlemeBt. 
ensure  freedom  of  navlgaCtoa  through  Inter- 
national waterways,  and  promote  economic 
co-operation  in  tba  latersau  oX  all  p«apl«. 


The  United  Nations  cease-fire  should  be 
obeyed  and  resf)ected  by  all  nations  The  Arab 
states  have  an  obligation  to  curb  terrorism 
and  to  end  their  attacks  on  Israel  civilians 
BitU  se'.ilenieiiU> 

We  Ueplure  onc-sicletl  United  Nations  Reso- 
Uilluns  which  Ignore  Arab  violations  of  the 
ceasc-tlre  and  which  cciisure  Israels  reply 
and  counter-action  Re-soluLluus  which  con- 
demn those  who  w.iiu  pea -e  and  which  shield 
those  who  wage  wrir  are  a,  travesty  of  the 
United  Nations  charter  and  a  blow  at  the 
peace 

The  United  States  should  make  it  clear  to 
a:i  Koverntnents  in  the  Near  t.isl  that  we  do 
not  cjnclone  a  st  itc  ijf  war  that  we  persist  In 
the  !*;irch  for  a  negotiated  and  contractual 
peace    as  a  niajor  goal  of  An.encan  policy. 

Mr  RIBICOFF  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Marvland  for  \  icIdiUK 

Mr  TVDINGS.  I  Uiank  the  distin- 
gui--.hed  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent Lliat  I  may  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  iMr  Eacleton  ' 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  ls 
recognized. 

Mr  EAGLETON  Mr  President,  let  me 
state,  first  of  all.  that  I  believe  unequivo- 
cally that  the  United  States  must  reaf- 
arm  lU  moral  and  poUucal  commitment 
to  the  continued  existence  stnd  Independ- 
ence to  the  Slate  of  Israel. 

Since  the  time  I  began  my  campaign 
for  the  Senate.  I  have  advocated  certain 
principles  which.  I  believe  must  be  fol- 
lowed if  peace  is  to  come  to  the  Middle 
East  I  beheve  these  principles  are  no  less 
valid  today 

First.  We  must  work  to  bring  the  arms 
race  m  the  Middle  East  to  an  end.  Tins 
cannot  be  done  until  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Uruon.  Prance,  and  any  other 
coimtry  which  might  be  tempted  to  sell 
arms  there  act  in  corvJunctlon— I  em- 
phasize, act  In  conjunction — to  limit  the 
sale  of  arms  to  the  area.  Such  action  Is 
not  likely  until  the  balance  of  weaponry 
is  at  equiiibniun.  with  both  sides  con- 
vinced that  further  arms  escalation  ia 
leeless  and  dangerous.  The  United  SUtes 
must,  therefore,  consider  acting  to  offset 
any  arms  sales  which  disturb  that  deli- 
cate balajx«. 

Second.  We  must  encourage  direct 
negotiations  between  the  belligerents. 
While  other  parties  can  be  helpful  In  ar- 
ranging negotiations  and  guaranteeing 
the  agreements  of  such  negotiations, 
clearly,  the  parties  to  the  conflict  must 
t>e  the  parties  to  the  peace  and  other 
outside  parties  cannot  and  should  not 
impose  or  dictate  the  binding  terms  of 
any  ultimate  settlement 

Third  The  refugee  problem  must  be 
solved  with  Justice  to  both  sides,  and  this 
point  carmot  be  overemphasized. 

Fourth  As  a  part  of  any  permanent 
settlement,  the  territorial  boundaries  of 
Israel  mast  be  agreed  to  and  recognized 
by  all  parties  concerned 

I  believe  that  the  consummation  of 
an  honorable  and  Just  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  Is  of  the  highest  priority. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 
Mr.  TYDLNOa.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  for  hit 
contribution  to  this  dialog.  I  think  this 
dialog  Is  important  because  for  the  last 
decade  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  af- 


fairs of  the  United  SUtes  In  the  Middle 
East  has  been  a  matter  of  great  concern 
to  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
particularly  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Johnson.  During  the  last  dec- 
ade those  Presidents  personally  gave 
Uieir  time  and  attenton  to  provision  for. 
direction  of,  and  leadership  in  the  con- 
duct of  US.  foreign  policy  m  that  un- 
happy part  of  the  globe.  From  time  to 
time  I  am  ceitain  that  the  considered 
judgment  of  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  was  different  from  tliat  of  som^ 
of  the  career  diplomats  within  Uic  Middle 
Eastern  Department  of  the  Department 
of  State  I  am  happy  that,  when  that  was 
the  case,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  personal  direction  was  controlling 
and  paramount. 

During  that  period  of  time  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  consistently  was  t  j 
work  toward  peace  and  to  encourage 
stability  in  the  Middle  East  by  providins 
a  balance  of  power  and  by  a  policy  which 
was  based  principally  upon  the  need  for 
direct  negotiation  and  dialog  between  the 
Israeli  Government  and  the  Arab  States. 

Unfortunately,  the  Arab  States,  at 
least  to  date,  have  been  unwilling  to  sit 
down  m  direct  negotiations  to  consider 
any  compelling  problems.  We  all  know 
that  these  are  complex  problems  and 
that  they  are  not  susceptible  to  easy  solu- 
tion, for  example,  we  know  there  is  a 
great  problem  of  refugees  In  the  Middle 
East.  We  know  it  is  a  problem  of  concern 
to  the  Israeli  Government,  and.  hope- 
fully, of  equal  concern  to  the  Arab  Gov- 
ernment. But  I  think  we  recogmze  Uiat 
any  attempt  by  the  United  States.  Uie 
Soviet  Union.  France,  and  England  to 
subsUntively  negotiate  themselves  and 
present  a  complete  agreement  to  Israel 
BSiA  her  Arab  neighbors  would  only  lead 
to  a  repetition  of  the  events  of  1956, 
which,  of  course,  set  the  foundation  for 
the  tragic  war  of  1967. 

The  purpose  of  this  dialog  and  the  pur- 
pose of  my  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  today  is  to  encourage  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  continue 
the  policy  which  was  formulated  by 
President  Kermedy  and  President  John- 
son, and  to  continue  his  personal  role 
of  leadership  In  this  area,  and  not  to 
permit  an  enforced  settlement  by  the  big 
four  powers  on  the  Arab  states  and 
Israel, 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  CkAHSTON) 
without  loeing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  recognizes  the  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  first 
wish  to  express  my  deep  support  for  the 
leadership  that  Is  being  provided  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  today  In  his 
eloquent,  forceful,  and  careful  statement 
In  regard  to  the  situation  In  the  Middle 
East. 

There  were  stories  In  the  press  this 
morning  of  a  perhape  modified  position 
taken  by  the  administration  In  regard 
to  American  policies  in  the  Middle  East. 
I  reserre  Judgment  on  what  those  poU- 
cles  may  now  actually  be.  I  think  we  have 
to  wait  to  see  whether  words  are  fol- 
lowed by  deeds. 
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The  action  by  the  United  States  in 
making  a  public  statement  on  the  Mid- 
dle East  in  the  context  of  negotiations 
baween  ourselves,  the  Russians  and 
oiher  major  powers  to  achieve  a  settle- 
nunt  in  the  Middle  East  was  rejected 
by  the  past  administration,  for  a  vari- 
ety of  very  sound  reasons.  This  policy 
was  advocated  and  apparently  is  still 
advocated  by  certain  bureaucrats  in  the 
Department  of  State,  whose  advice  was 
wisely  rejected  at  higher  levels  in  the 
past  administration.  People  at  higher 
levels  in  this  administration  chose  to  re- 
spond more  favorably  to  this  erroneous 
advice.  The  advice  was  accepted,  the 
policy  statement  was  enunciated,  it  was 
immediately  disavowed  by  those  with 
whom  we  had  been  differing  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  by  the  United  Arab  Republic 
and  Russia:  it  was  also  immediately  dis- 
avowed by  our  allies  in  that  area,  and 
now  hopefully  the  administration  has 
disavowed  it. 

I  think  It  should  be  made  very  plain 
that  a  major  retison  for  the  problems 
in  the  Middle  East  relates  to  the  posi- 
tions taken  by  President  Nasser  of  Egypt 
He  is  imdoubtedly  responding,  in  a  polit- 
ical sense,  to  pressures  that  he  feels 
within  his  own  nation,  and  perhaps  there 
should  be  some  understanding  of  that 
aspect  of  his  behavior.  But  he  should  be 
providing  leadership  that  he  Is  not  pro- 
viding. He  Is  following  a  course  that  Is 
very  confusing  tc  those  who  do  not  care- 
fully study  the  record  of  Just  what  Mr. 
Nasser  Is  up  to  In  the  Middle  East.  I 
should  like  to  read  something  into  the 
Record  that  demonstrates  the  intran- 
sigent nature  of  this  man  In  relationship 
to  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

In  January  of  1969.  President  Nasser 
said  to  Egypt's  national  assembly: 

Regarding  political  settlement  and  its  pos- 
Kibilltles,  we  are  not  lntran.slgent.  Nor  do 
we  allow  ourselves  to  Indulge  In  the  Illusion 
of  dictating  terms,  but  there  are  possible 
and  impossible  things. 

Giving  up  one  Inch  of  occupied  Arab  ter- 
ritory Is  Impossible  and  I  cannot  do  It. 

Accepting  negotiations  with  Israel  is  Im- 
possible and  I  cannot  do  It. 

Conclusion  of  peace  with  Israel  Is  Impos- 
sible, and  I  cannot  do  It. 

This  Is  my  stand,  and  on  Its  basis  we  have 
provided  the  opportunity  for  a  political 
settlement  and  have  accepted  the  UJJ.  Se- 
curity Council  resolution,  despite  its  draw- 
backs. We  have  cooperated  with  the  spe- 
cial repreeentatlve  of  the  U.N.  Secretary- 
General  over  the  past  7  months. 

Although  he  concludes  by  saying,  "We 
have  provided  the  opportunity  for  a  po- 
litical settlement."  it  is  plain  In  the  rest 
of  his  remarks,  that  he  has  provided  no 
opportimlty  for  any  sort  of  a  political 
settlement.  He  makes  remarks  for  the 
world,  in  one  sense,  smd  he  makes  re- 
marks for  his  domestic  constituents.  In 
another  sense,  that  are  quite  contradic- 
tory; and  to  demonstrate  just  how  he 
goes  about  doing  that.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  transcript  of  a  direct  in- 
terview with  him  entlUed  "A  Talk  With 
President  Nasser,"  published  in  News- 
week magazine  of  February  10.  1969.  and 
an  article  entitled  "Nasser  Stetements 
Are  Hardened  In  Home  Version,"  written 
by  Alfred  Friendly,  and  published  in  the 
Waslxlngton  Post  of  the  following  day. 


February  11,  1969.  Indlcatlnpr  how  he 
hardened,  for  domestic  use,  the  some- 
what softer  language  he  used  for  over- 
seas distribution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(From  Newsweek  magazine,  Feb.  10,  1969) 
A  TALK  WrTH  President  Nasser 
In  the  ever-Intensifying  Middle  Eastern 
crisis  no  man  plays  a  more  central  role  than 
Gamal  Abdel  Nasser,  the  President  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  Last  week.  In  the  first 
Interview  he  has  granted  a  Western  Journal- 
ist In  more  than  a  year,  the  EgNTJilan  Presi- 
dent gave  Newsweek  Senior  Editor  Arnaud 
de  Borchgrave  his  views  on  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict  and  his  thoughts  about  how  It  might 
be  settled. 

Q.  Afr.  President,  you  have  called  for  a 
more  "even-handed"  U.S.  policy  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  What  do  you  feel  President  Nucon 
should  do? 

A.  A  fair  policy  means  one  that  does  not 
agree  with  the  occupation  of  other  coun- 
tries' territories.  Every  day  Israel  says  the 
occupation  will  continue  and  there  is  no 
reaction  from  the  U.S.  Does  this  mean  the 
U.S.  agrees?  If  you  don't,  all  you  have  to  do 
Is  say  so.  That  would  be  a  good  start. 

Q.  But  the  U.S.  agreed  to  the  UN.'s  Nov. 
22.  1967,  resolution. 

A.  Agreeing  to  a  resolution  Is  one  thing; 
condoning  continued  occupation  Is  quite  an- 
other. You  say  Israel  should  not  withdraw- 
before  a  settlement,  but  this  then  means  a 
settlement  unfavorable  to  the  Arabs,  be- 
cause Israel  now  has  the  whip  hand.  If  you 
give  Israel  Phantom  fighter-bombers  while 
they  are  occupying  Arab  lands,  this  can  only 
mean  you  support  this  occupation.  Other- 
wise, you  would  make  delivery  contingent  on 
withdrawal. 

Q.  What  does  the  resumption  of  relations 
between  the  U.S.  and  the  UA.R.  now  depend 
on? 

A.  On  the  point  I  Just  made.  If  the  new 
Administration  saya  It  does  not  agree  with 
this  occupaUon,  this  will  change  the  whole 
policy. 

Q.  //,  OS  you  have  often  said,  the  Soviets 
do  not  control  anything  in  the  U.A.R..  uhat 
leads  you  to  believe  that  the  U.S.  could  make 
Israel  do  something  against  its  will? 

A.  There  Is  a  difference  between  forcing 
Israel  and  statmg  your  viewpoint.  For  In- 
stance, when  there  was  a  cease-fire  proposal 
during  the  June  war,  It  called  for  with- 
drawal, too.  But  the  U.S.  opposed  this  for  the 
first  time  In  the  history  of  the  United 
NaUons.  You  were.  In  effect,  encouraging 
Israel.  You  repeatedly  supported  the  Israeli 
stand  and  were  against  any  condemnation 
of  the  Invasion.  So  this  naturally  gives  us 
the  Idea  that  U.S.  policy  Is  to  support  their 
occupaUon.  At  first,  the  Israelis  called  them 
"conquered"  territories,  then  changed  the 
label  to  "occupied"  and  subsequently  to  "lib- 
erated." and  the  United  States  remained 
silent.  It  Is  not  a  question  of  American 
pressure  against  Israel.  Just  be  fair  and  just. 
Instecul,  you  gave  them  Skyhawk  Jet  fighters 
and  now  Phantoms. 

Q.  You  apparently  agree  with  King  Hussein, 
who  says  the  situation  is  deteriorating  rapid- 
ly. In  that  case,  what  is  the  relevance  oj  the 
Soviet  peace  plan? 

A.  I  was  not  optimistic  about  the  U  J*,  reso- 
lution or  the  Soviet  plan  because  I  know 
Israeli  strategy  and  views.  I  said  to  Oromyko 
when  he  came  here  Just  before  Christmas: 
"The  U.S.  will  not  agree  to  your  plan."  Why? 
Because  I  know  the  U,S.  supporte  Israel  100 
per  cent. 

Q.  And  if  that  were  to  change  under  Presi- 
Oent  NixonT 

A.  We  have  to  wait  and  see. 
Q.  You  have  said  that  there  will  be  no  solu- 
tiori  to  the  crisis  until  the  Israeli*  believe 
that  you  are  strong  enough  to  push  them  out 


of  occupied  territories.  When  do  you  think 
Israel  will  become  convinced  of  this? 

A.  Well,  of  course,  they  have  Information 
about  our  military  development.  And  from 
that  standpoint,  the  situation  Is  not  deteri- 
orating, as  King  Hussein  suggests.  He  is  In 
a  very  difficult  position,  because  he  was  not 
able  to  make  up  the  losses  he  suffered  in 
the  war.  We  are  now  In  a  much  better  po- 
sition than  last  year. 
Q.  Than  before  the  war? 
A.  I  Laughing!  You'd  better  not  say  that. 
or  the  Israelis  will  use  It  as  another  pretext 
to  attack.  No,  better  than  last  year.  At  first. 
I  told  my  people  we  would  have  the  strength 
to  reconquer  what  belongs  to  us  in  six 
months.  Then  I  raised  it  to  twelve.  We  have 
now  been  patient  for  nineteen  months.  Every 
day  we  are  getting  stronger.  But  Israel  is 
buying  armaments  everywhere  It  can  and 
this,  of  course,  affects  the  timing. 

Q.  France  has  been  Israels  biggest  arins 
supplier,  and  French-made  helicopters  iie.i- 
used  in  the  Beirut  raid.  Why,  then,  arc  you  so 
grateful  to  France? 

A.  I  don't  know  about  the  helicopters. 
France  kept  very  quiet  about  what  It  was 
doing.  Its  most  Important  decision,  however, 
was  to  embargo  50  Mirage  fighter-bombers, 
and  now  they  have  frozen  spare  parts,  too. 
For  this  we  are  Indeed  grateful. 

Q.  If  the  Israelis  had  pulled  back  right  after 
the  June  67  war,  how  would  the  situation  be 
different  today? 

A.  It  was  not  at  all  in  our  plans  to  attack 
Israel.  I  promise  you,  we  had  no  plans  for 
this.  In  fact,  three  of  our  best  divisions  were 
In  Yemen  at  the  time,  and  If  we  had  been 
preparing  for  an  attack,  It  would  have  been 
logical  to  bring  them  home  first.  What  I  did 
say.  however,  was  that  if  they  attacked  Syria, 
we  would  retaliate  by  attacking  them. 

So  I  could  not  deceive  myself  and  say  that 
If  they  had  pulled  back  right  away  we  would 
have  forgotten  about  their  attack.  But  by 
not  withdrawing,  they  have  merely  generated 
more  hatred.  There  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween occupation  and  nouoccupatlon,  be- 
cause occupation  merely  forces  mobilization 
against  the  Israelis.  I  think  If  they  had  agreed 
to  leave  in  accordance  with  the  U.N.  resolu- 
tion, this  step  could  have  been  of  tremendous 
effect  In  promoting  a  peaceful  settlement. 
The  resolution  specifically  mentioned  a  set- 
tlement. We  agreed.  We  still  agree. 

Q.  And  if  they  pulled  back  now.  how  would 
Israel's  security  be  enhanced?  What  quid  pro 
quo  would  the  Arab  states  offer  for  evacua- 
tion? 

A.  (1)  A  declaration  of  nonbelllgerence: 
(2)  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  each 
country  to  live  in  peace;  (3)  the  territorial 
Integrity  of  all  countries  In  the  Middle  East, 
Including  Israel.  In  recognized  and  secure 
borders;  (4)  freedom  of  navigation  on  Inter- 
national waterways;  (5)  a  just  solution  to  the 
Palestinian  refugee  problem. 

Q.  Do  you  insist  on  the  choice  of  repatria- 
tion to  what  is  now  Israel  or  compensation 
for  all  refugees? 

A.  The  United  Nations  has  said  over  and 
over  again  "the  right  to  return  or  compensa- 
tion." 

Q.  Israel  is  convinced  that  neither  you  nor 
the  Soviet  Union  wants  permanent  peace,  but 
only  a  breathing  spell  in  which  to  get  ready 
for  the  fourth  round.  What  can  you  say  to 
convince  Israel  that  both  you  and  the  Soviet 
Union  want  permanent  peace? 

A.  First  of  all,  we  were  not  preparing  for 
the  second  or  third  round.  We  did  not 
attack.  In  1956  they  attacked  with  the  U.K. 
and  France.  Books  by  Western  authors  have 
made  clear  they  had  also  been  preparing  for 
the  third  round,  whose  success  was  predi- 
cated on  a  preemptive  first  strike.  Now  they 
are  preparing  for  a  fourth  round.  So  we  mus« 
be  prepared,  too.  Tou  must  beUeve  me  when 
I  teU  you  the  Soviet  Union  wants  a  peaceful 
settlement.  I  am  convinced  that  their  motive* 
are  sincere.  As  for  us,  we  do  not  want  to  go 
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on  mobllmng  eieTy'h\:m  r  r  w  if  We  crave 
pe.ioe  We  desperately  need  yxtAcv  for  eco- 
iiimic  developmeti'  B'l'.  we  must  defend  our- 
.vlves  The  Israel:*  have  »nKl  inany  times 
I  heir  country  stretches  ;ron>  the  Nl!r-  ■>>  the 
E'lphrates 

Q    Do  you   rfoIJv    &«•;'»•'?   Oiis   ti   t/ifi'  ob- 

•\  Ot  course  Remember  what  I>feui>e  Mui- 
or  D«\aii  t-;d  rhe  youth  of  the  Uti'.ted 
I  ibor  Party  afier  the  w.ir  Our  fnthers  made 
••■.•  borders  of  47  We  made  'he  border*  of  4U 
Yni  made  the  benders  if  67  Ano'her  «t*n- 
i-riiti..n  will  Mke  our  fr-niiers  tr>  Mhere  thev 
belotii;  Every  dai,  'he  Israeli  Prime  Mltusrer 
or  Dep'ity  Prime  Minister  i.iv^  thev  will  not 
»i'hdraw  from  evervthmR  tliey  t  >>k  that  biK 
oliUiiks  will  be  permnneii'ly  joined  tu  Israel 
They  are  settlintt  Israelis  m  the  Sinal  on  the 
Oolan  Plateau  in  Syria  and  m  Hebron  in 
J  .rdan  So  u  is  very  hard  to  escape  the  on- 
cliislon  that  their  'Oi-on  d  ^t'f  is  enpsnslon 
Q  you  half  pubiic.'v  <"pp»"-fr'd  r'lt-  Pale^- 
t\-"ian  co'imando*  t'l  fieir  aJtiuV.  on  Is'iu-l 
B.:  yo\i  aUo  support  tie  V  S  M:cldlf  Ea^;^•rn 
re^olittton  of  1967  and  f'lc  Soi  ift  peacf  plan 
Him   cln  you  rffonci/f  (he  tuo  position'' 

A  IsrHel  pub'.lclv  refused  the  Soviet  plan 
And  the  U  S  answer  'o  Moscow  means  the 
V  S  also  refuses  the  Sovie-  plan  The  Israelis 
moreover  refuse  to  implemen*  the  Security 
Council  resolution  We  ngreed  to  It  So  really 
what  choice  do  I  have  but  to  support  coura- 
geous resistance  Pghters  who  wnnt  to  liberate 
•hflr  lixnds'' 

Q  Would  you  allou  th>-  .Soivt  L'nion  the 
Vnited  States  France  and  Bntam  to  uaticm 
f'oop?  in  the  Sinat  ai  par:  of  an  agreement  on 
lirael'  withdrawaf 

A  No  We  win  not  agree  tu  the  staUonlng 
of  any  soldier  from  the  fovir  major  powers 
in  our  country 

Q  But  don  t  you  already  have  So- tet  rnili- 
rary  personnel  m  your  country'' 

A  No  they  are  advisers,  not  In  uniform, 
and  they  take  their  orders  from  us 

Q     Would   you  accept   unit?   from   trrialler 
c-ou'ifn<'i  under  the  V  S   flag'' 
A  We  would  have  no  objection 
Q      Would     you     ag'ee     to    i\rep    thr-     :i:nat 
demihtartzed   \f   /fU'-.'    •u:thd'-H-    to  tti   pre- 
June  boundaries'' 

A  No  We  could  only  agree  to  the  demili- 
tarization of  area^  th  u  are  .utrlde  the 
boundaries 

Q  //  lirael  uere  to  puli  baiK  iw  t'lf  /Irjt 
phase  of  a  settlement  would  Cgpyt  be  pre- 
pared to  nt  down  u-ith  the  Israelt<  to  dis- 
cuss other  issues'' 

A  I  could  not  give  you  an  anjv.er  about 
that  unUl  they  pu'.l  out  Obvlou-ly  you 
would  not  sit  down  with  a  foreign  power 
occupying  part  of  the  U  S  until  It  withdrew 
But  I  can  tell  you  we  sat  down  with  the 
Uraellfl  after  the  1948  war  under  the  armis- 
tice agre«ment  until  the  1^56  war.  wid  that 
we  are  prepared  to  do  so  again  We  had 
Joint  committees  with  United  Nations  ob- 
servers and  It  waa  Israe;  who  re! used  to  con- 
tinue this  procedure  after  1656 

Q  You  have  said  that  you  recognize  reali- 
ties and  that  Israel  is  one  of  therri  Hov:  dofs 
this  differ  from  de  facto  recognition  of 
!<raeis  prewar  frontiers^ 

A  This  question  has  been  ctimpUcated  by 
•he  Israelis  themae.ves  Under  the  194B  ar- 
mistice agreements  Arab*  and  Israelis  were 
supposed  to  agree  on  the  rehabilitation  of 
Palestinian  refugees  If  this  had  been  done, 
It  would  have  been  a  mighty  step  toward 
lasting  peace  But  the  Israelis  refused  to 
dlscusa  rehablUtaUon  So  the  situation  got 
pro^creaalvely  worne  Before,  there  were  under 
I  million  refugees  Now  there  are  almost  l  5 
mllUon 

Q  Could  you  i-pt'lt  out  how  you  ler  a 
iojtin;  tolutton'' 

A  The  only  way  is  for  Israel  to  become  a 
country  that  Is  not  b«sed  on  religion,  but  on 
all  religions — a  nation  of  Jews.  Muelems  and 


C!irlstlan=  They  lived  for  centuries  togethpr 
with  few  problems  but  as  long  a-  the  Israelis 
Insist  on  depriving  the  Palestinians  of  their 
rijjht-s  the  crl-sli  will  he  with  us  for  10.  20. 
30  and  40  more  year* 

Q  Do  V01I  »■•'■  any  c'lanre  for  that  kind 
of  evolution^ 

A    Perhaps   the  next   generiitlon   In   Lsraet 
Some    Israelis    are    tx-gmnlng    to    .^.l>     they 
should     think     another     wav      Hut     present 
If  ilrrs  .ire  short.Blghtcd 

Q  Do  i/on  belteie  that  /I'ar'  'ia<  a  nuclear 
cap'ibilii't^  If  »o.  u'lof  do  you  plan  to  do 
about  if 

A  Our  experts  don  t  believe  Israel  will 
develop  thl.  rapabtlltv  simui  But  on  the 
other  hnnd.  we  know  they  are  highly  ad- 
vanced In  thU  field  md  are  spending  lots 
of  monev  to  speed  IhliiKs  up  There  Is  no 
d 'ubt  that  Uils  U  one  ot  ihelr  top  priority 
iihjet  tive> 

Since  the  latest  US  news  report-,  we  have 
re-examlr.ed  our  own  pof^ltlon  I  called  n 
meetltig  of  our  top  people  The  conclusinn 
wao  that  we  have  the  rvijerts  md  the  where- 
withal but  not  the  uvnev  It  would  h  ter- 
ribly CO.  tly 

Q    Hoii    much  ' 

A  About  $250  million  But  we  have  no 
plans 

Q    And  1/  Israel  did  mhieie  nuclear  rapa- 

bii'ifv' 

A  We  signed  the  noprollferation  treaty 
Lsrael  refused  And  under  the  treaty,  the 
nuclear  powers  are  obligated  to  guarantee  us 
against  nuclear  blackm  ill 

Q  //  the  eients  of  June  19K7  ue-e  '«•- 
repeated  what  would  happen  Cim  ftmc» 
Would  RusJia  intert  me'' 

A  We  were  not  waiting  for  Russia  last 
time  and  we  will  not  be  waiting  for  her 
If  there  Is  a  next  time  We  will  defend 
ourselves  What  helpe<l  the  Israelis  the  last 
time  waa  not  so  much  their  rleverness  but 
the  conceit  aiid  complaceiuv  ot  our  generals 
Thev  felt  Israel  would  never  dare  to  attack 
They  overestimated  their  own  s-renglh  And 
becan-,e  of  that  they  failed  to  take  ele- 
mentary precautions  The  situation  is  now 
completely  dltTereiit  It  would  t)e  Impossible 
for  the  Israelis  to  repeat  June  5  They  could 
strike  first  again  but  they  would  certainly 
not   destroy   our   air   force 

Q  You'  detractors  say  that  you  hate  rno't- 
gaged  your  country  to  the  Sonet  I'niO'i 
W'Kil  M  your  answer'' 

A  Well,  we  are  not  an  independent  coun- 
try now  not  becau.se  of  the  Russians  but  be- 
cause of  the  Israeli  occupation  The  Soviets 
have  never  a^ked  me  for  anything  In  Mos- 
cow last  July  I  told  Brezhnev  Ko«ygin  and 
Pivlgorny  All  I  do  Is  o-sk  a.sk  and  ask.  but 
you  never  ask  for  anything  What  can  I  do 
for  you  for  a  change''"  They  replied  '  Noth- 
ing We  5upp<jrt  your  cause  because  it  Is  a 
ju.^t  one   ■ 

But  If  they  a.''ked  me  lor  something  now. 
I  would  do  It  If  It  helped  me  liberate  my 
country  from  the  Israelis  I  need  all  the  help 
I  can  get  IChuckllngI  I  would  gratefully  ac- 
cept any  help  the  United  States  would  jlve 
us  to  achieve  this  objective 

The  Soviets  give  us  all  the  raw  materials 
we  cannot  obtain  In  the  West  because  of 
( oreign-exchange  shortage  They  don  t  ask 
for  money  Tliey  take  anything  we  can  give 
them     refrigerators   cL^thes   rvirnlture 

Q  Aren  t  you  afraid  of  bring  ab,nrbed  I'ifo 
f  '■  (•  Suiirtbloc  e<-onom  •/' 

A  It  IS  not  as  complex  as  you  seem  to 
think  When  you  are  In  debt  to  somebody, 
you  are  alwavi  in  a  strong  position  |  laugh- 
ing I  Debtors  are  always  stronger  than 
creditors 

Q  Hoii-  do  yo'.:  u.««»i  Sofiet  strategy  m 
t'.e  Arab  uO'Uf  Why  the  enormous  military 
and  eronnmtc  aid^ 

A  You  are  exaggerating  what  you  seem  to 
'hink  Is  a  grand  design  They  Just  don't  w»nt 
to  be  Isolated  They  are  trying  to  win  friends 
and  counterbalance  American  influence    We 


arc  .iccused  of  giving  the  Sovleu  bases  They 
have  no  bases  in  Egypt 

Q  Perhaps  no.  but  they  come  and  go  as 
I  'i  •  V  please 

A  Before  the  war.  the  V  S  Sixth  Fleet  was 
frre  to  visit  us  too  When  your  ambassador 
reiiuested  permission  ftir  a  visit,  we  granted 
It  Warships  from  many  countries  came  to 
sie  us 

Q  Lcxil^ing  back  on  your  seventeen  years 
m  pouer,  uhat  uould  yju  hare  done  differ- 
ently* 

A  There  Is  little  time  for  reflection  In  my 
Job  It  all  looks  like  a  machine  It  must  go 
forward  This  Is  my  des'lny  I  believe  In  God 
and  desdnv  and  that  one  should  not  look 
ha.  k 

CJ  In  t94S  as  a  young  officer  embittered  by 
d't'iil.  you  resolved  to  oierthrow  the  regime 
responsible  If  you  were  a  young  officer  today, 
i.-ouldn't  you  be  just  o-i  bilfer  arid  ju.st  as 
Jett  rmined   to  oierthrow  the  regime  now  in 

A  In  1948  we  were  a  small  army  of  ten 
bav.alioiis  no  tanks,  no  planes  The  reas.Mi 
for  our  revolt  was  a  feudal  regime,  corrupt 
ironi  top  to  bottom,  that  supported  the 
British  occupation  of  our  country.  Tlial  s 
how  we  were  let  down  at  the  front  But 
after  that  the  army  was  able  to  get  every- 
thing It  needed  I  see  many  young  officers,  of 
c  .urse  and  they  are  bitter  but  against  I.srael 
.md  U  S  support  of  Israel  They  wan*  to 
know  how  long  they  have  to  w.ilt 

(J  ^nd  li  hat  do  vou  fi'II  t'l'"'"' 

A    Be  patient 

U  But  hou  long  ran  you  go  on  telling  them 
tue  same  thing'' 

A  Not  Indefinitely,  of  course  But  as  long 
a.«  It  takes 

(Prom   the  Washington    i  D  C'  i    Post. 
Feb    11.   l«til»| 

N.»S,SER    STATEMENTS    A»E    HAtOENFD    IN 

Home    Version 
I  By  Alfred  Friendly) 

Bmrut  February  10  -The  second  thoughts 
of  Egyptian  President  Nasser  about  what  por- 
ti  )iis  of  his  recent  long  Interview  with  News- 
week were  ht  foe  the  ears  of  Egyptians  are 
revealed  by  a  comparison  of  the  text  pub- 
lished in  the  American  magazine  and  the 
one  published  in  Cairo 

The  version  issued  In  Egypt  differs  sub- 
stantially in  no  less  than  17  places,  through 
additions,  excisions,  and  major  changes  in 
phrasing  In  particular,  statements  by  Nasser 
of  a  ci^ncUlatory  nature  toward  Israel  were 
toned  down  or  eliminated  In  the  Cairo 
version 

The  Interview,  given  to  Newsweek  Senior 
Editor  Arnaud  de  Borchgrave.  was  published 
simultaneously  by  agreement  In  Al  Ahram. 
Egypt  8  most  influential  and  authorlUtive 
daily,  on  Feb  4  and  In  the  Newsweek  Issue 
appearing  on  that  day  De  Borchgrave  made 
a  copy  of  his  transcript  available  U>  the 
Egyptians  for  that  purpose 

VEaSION'S  DimR 

It  appeared  In  Arabic  translation  In  Al 
Ahram  and  that  version  was  apparently  re- 
translated to  English  for  publlcaUon  In 
Calros  English-language  dally,  the  Egyptian 
Gazette  That  version  dIfTers  as  would  be  ex- 
pected from  Newsweek  8  In  wording,  but  the 
changes  of  real  slgrUHcance  were  those  of 
substance 

For  example,  in  referring  to  Increased 
Eg>ptian  military  strength  and  Israels 
awarene.ss  of  It.  Nasser  told  de  Borchgrave: 
Of  course  they  (the  Israelis)  have  Informa- 
tion about  our  military  development."  The 
Egyptian  version  read:  'It  Is  certain  that 
they  are  trying  to  obtain  information." 

Naiser  also  told  de  Borchgrave  that,  con- 
trary to  sugge»Uons  from  King  Hussein  of 
Jordan,  the  military  situation  was  not  de- 
teriorating although  Hussein  himself  "Is  In  a 
very   difficult   position,   because   he  was   not 
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able  to  make  up  the  losses  he  suffered  dur- 
ing the  (1967)  war."  The  entire  passage  was 
eliminated  In  the  Cairo  version. 

De  Borchgrave  asked:  "How  would  Israels 
security  be  enhanced"  and  what  would  l)« 
the  quid  pro  quo  If  Israel  withdrew  from  the 
territories  It  occupied  during  the  war?  In 
answer.  Nasser  detailed  five  polnU.  Includ- 
ing an  Arab  decJaraUon  of  nonbelUgerence, 
the  recognition  of  the  right  of  e«ch  coun- 
tjy  to  live  In  peace;  the  territorial  Integrity 
of  all  countries  In  the  Middle  East.  Includ- 
ing Israel,  In  recognized  and  secure  borders: 
freedom  of  navigation  on  international 
waterways,  (and)  a  Just  resolution  to  the 
PalesUnlan  refugee  problem  ' 

ANSWCX    CHANCED 

In  the  Cairo  version  there  was  no  menUon 
of  enhancing  Israels  security  In  the  Inter- 
viewers question,  and  Nasser's  reply  bec*me 
merely:  "The  answer  Is  clear  In  the  Security 
Council  reeolutlon"  of  Nov.  22. 1967. 

As  part  of  one  quesUon.  de  Borchgrave 
asked  "What  c*n  you  say  to  convince  Israel 
that  both  you  and  the  Soviet  Union  want 
permanent  peace?"  The  entire  sentence  was 
eliminated  from  the  Cairo  version. 

To  the  reporter's  quesUon  of  whether 
fcypt  would  object  to  a  United  NaUoM 
peacekeeping  force  made  up  of  soldiers  from 
smaller  naUons  In  the  world.  Nasser  repUed: 
"We  have  no  objections."  In  the  Cairo  ver- 
sion, the  reply  was:  "There  are  many  pro- 
posals in  this  respect." 

PHkASE    IS    ABSENT 

The  interviewer  asked  U  Bgypt  would  be 
willing  to  sit  down  with  the  Israelis  and  dis- 
cuss issues  If  Israel  withdrew  from  the  oc- 
cupied territories.  In  answer.  Nasser  recalled 
that  Egypt  had  done  so  before  and  "we  are 
prepared  to  do  so  again.-  The  quoted  phrase 
Is  absent  from  the  Cairo  pubUcaUon. 

At  the  end,  de  Borchgrave  asked:  "In  IMS, 
•s  a  young  officer  embittered  by  defeat,  you 
resolved  to  overthrow  the  regime  responsible. 
If  you  were  a  young  officer  today.  wotUdn't 
you  be  Just  as  bitter  and  Just  as  determined 
to  overthrow  the  regime  now  In  power?" 

In  The  EgypUan  Gazette,  the  quesUon 
reads  only:  "How  do  you  describe  the  feeling 
of  the  younge  officers  In  the  army  today? 
Can  this  be  compared  to  the  feeling  they  had 
In  1958?" 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  hardship  that  all 
this  entails  for  the  people  of  Israel,  and 
one  of  the  reasons  for  American  sym- 
pathy and  understanding  of  their  prob- 
lem relates  to  our  own  involvement  at 
this'  time  directly  in  the  Vietnam  war. 
Since  the  1967  war.  480  Israelis  have  been 
kiUed  in  incidents,  in  addiUon  to  1.859 
having  been  wounded.  As  tor  those  killed, 
that  is  an  average  of  16  a  month  killed 
by  subversive  enemy  action  or  in  direct 
confUct  with  the  Arabs  in  the  Middle 
East.  For  Israel  to  lose  16  men  in  1 
month  Is  comparable,  in  population 
ratios,  to  the  United  Stetes  losing  1,400 
men  per  month  in  Vietnam. 

Yesterday  in  the  New  York  Times  there 
was  an  important  statement  by  the 
American  Professors  for  Peace  in  the 
Middle  Elast  which  clearly  outlined  the 
problems  in  that  area. 

The  five  basic  propositions  that  the 
article  mentioned  were,  I  believe,  the 
most  important  ones  in  this  issue.  These 
were-  that  the  United  States  strives  for 
peace  and  stability  In  the  Middle  East; 
that  the  United  States  believes  that  no 
arrangement  is  realistic  which  does  not 
rest  upon  the  free  consent  of  the  par- 
ticipants: that  the  United  States  has 
cause  for  continued  misgivings  about  the 
disruptive  role  of  the  Soviet  Union;  that 


the  U.S.  naUonal  interests  rides  with 
those  societies  and  govertunents  that  are 
friendly,  viable,  progressive,  and  demo- 
craUc,  and  finally,  that  the  security  of 
America's  friends,  as  determined  by  these 
criteria,  should  be  assisted  to  the  point 
where  they  can  defend  themselves  and 
where  U.S.  intervention  will  be  un- 
necessary. 

It  seems  to  me  that   these   five   as- 
sumptions are  crucial  to  understanding 
the  situation  in  the  ^addle  East.  How- 
ever it  does  not  seem  that  the  State  De- 
partment   accepts    these    assumptions. 
Rather,  as  the  article  points  out,  the  as- 
sumptions of  the  State  Department  seem 
to  be:  that  the  United  States  along  with 
Prance.  Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  a  special  prerogative  to  impose  its 
wUl  on  other  naUons.  We  continue  to  of- 
fer "peace"  proposals  without  fully  con- 
sulting the  natians  of  the  Middle  East.  In 
aU  these  acUvities  Israel  is  being  treated 
more  as  a  pawn  than  as  a  victor.  Clearly 
crucial   to  the  success  of  negotiations 
in  the  Middle  East  is  the  respect  for  the 
sovereignty  and  integrity  of  Israel  as  weU 
as  the  other  nations.  We  must  acknowl- 
edge that  Israel  has  a  right  to  determine 
the  cMnposition  of  her  population,  and 
the  extent  of  the  boundaries  she  fought 
for  In  1967.  In  the  context  of  direct  nego- 
tiations and  binding  contractual  agree- 
ments with  her  enemies. 

We  have  sought  to  impose  our  will,  im- 
realistically  and  unjustly  in  other  areas 
of  the  world,  and  we  must  not  continue 
to  make  these  tragic  mistakes.  I  am  glad 
that  the  President,  in  his  stote  of  the 
Union  message  the  other  day.  Indicated 
that  in  the  future  we  will  not  seek  to  im- 
pose our  will  on  other  parts  of  the  world. 
American  troops  are  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam and  a  large  amount  of  US.  aid  is 
pouring  into  that  country,  as  I  said 
eariier.  Yet  the  government  in  Saigon 
is  not  deprived  of  the  right  to  negotiate 
face  to  face  with  its  enemies.  Indeed,  the 
United  States  insists  that  Hanoi  agree 
to  this  arrangement  In  that  part  of  the 
world.  US.  negotiators  on  their  part 
closely  consult  with  Saigon  on  all  mat- 
ters siflecting  both  countries.  Israel,  on 
the  other  hand,  Is  prevented  from  nego- 
tiating with  her  enemies  since  the  four 
powers  have  usurped  the  right,  or  seek  to 
do  so.  to  speak  on  her  behalf.  They  now 
do  so  without  even  consulting  Israel, 
and,  according  to  recent  reports,  with- 
out even  keeping  her  informed. 

The  recent  proposal  by  the  State  De- 
partment is  certainly  not  in  keeping  with 
the  five  assumptions  I  have  outlined. 
Rather,  this  plan  strengthens  the  Arab 
conviction— the  State  Department's  ap- 
proach—that they  do  not  have  to  nego- 
tiate directly  with  the  Israelis.  Further 
this  plan  Is  a  clear  imposition  on  our 
part  In  seeking  to  dictate  policies  to  the 
Government  of  Israel. 

So  while  I  am  somewhat  pleased  by 
the  President's  latest  statement  on  the 
Middle  East  which  seems  to  be  a  repudia- 
tion of  the  State  Departments  plan— 
which  has  already  been  rejected  by  the 
parties  concerned- we  must  wait  to  see 
if  this  new  rhetoric  will  be  put  into  com- 
prehensive action  which  accepts  the 
sound  assxmiptions  I  have  just  discussed 
in  these  five  points. 
I  close  by  again  complimenting  the 


Senator  from  Maryland  and  pledging  my 
support  to  work  with  him  in  efforts  to 
lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  sensible  Amer- 
ican policy  in  this  vital,  sensitive,  and 
dangerous  part  of  our  world. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  California 
for  the  contribution  he  has  made  to  this 
debate  and  dialog  today. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland  for  initiating  a  discussion  upon 
a  dehcate  and  dangerous  question.  With 
a  deescalation  of  the  Vietnam  war  in 
prospect,  the  most  acute  danger  of  con- 
frontation between  the  major  powers 
would  appear  now  to  be  in  the  Middle 

East.  ._,  , 

The  first  imperative  is  an  avoidance  ol 
a  confrontation  between  the  major  nu- 
clear powers,  because  in  a  confrontation 
between  nuclear  powers,  the  overwhelm- 
ing danger  of  ignition  must  be  recog- 
nized. This  being  true,  an  ongoing  dia- 
log between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  is  extremely  imperative. 
Had  such  a  dialog  been  pursued  with 
sufficient  vigor,  a  recent  aberration  in 
understanding  may  have  been  avoided. 

I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  be  critical 
at  this  point.  Let  us  look  to  the  future. 
One  way  to  prevent  a  flare  of  hostilities 
is  the  preservation  of  a  balance  of  mili- 
tary strength.  This  balance  is  a  matter 
that  can  be  preserved  or  achieved  either 
by  preserving  the  present  respective 
power  positions  of  the  contending  forces, 
by  reducing  each,  or  by  augmenting  the 
firepower  of  each.  The  last  choice,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  be  a  further  arma- 
ments race  in  the  Middle  East.  But  this 
cannot  be  avoided  by  one  side  alone,  and 
it  seems  to  me  dangerous  for  the  United 
States  to  permit  an  imbalance  of  fire- 
power and  military  strength  by  ignoring 
th^  armaments  which  the  Soviet  Union 
ha3  fostered  and  which  has  been  ac- 
quired from  other  sources  by  the  Arab 
States. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  action  which 
President  Nixon  armoimced  sis  of  yester- 
day is  sufficient — sufficient  in  wtion  with 
respect  to  performance  on  our  part  and 
sufficient,  too,  in  its  notice  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  an  imbalance  will  not  be 
permitted. 

Therefore,  we  come  back  to  the  im- 
perative. Mr.  President,  of  not  only 
maintaining  an  ongoing  dialog  between 
the  two  great  nuclear  powers,  but  also 
the  very  careful  and  tedious  develop- 
ment of  an  equation  between  these  two 
powers  and  equations  between  the  two 
powers  themselves,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Arab  States  and  Israel,  on  the  other, 
that  holds  promise  for  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment" because  ultimately,  if  there  is  a 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  there  must  be 
a  will  for  peace  on  the  part  of  people 
who  live  and  have  their  being  there. 

This  is  the  goal— I  think  the  proper 
goal— for  the  U.S.  peace.  This,  it  appears 
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to  me  would  be  the  proptT  «oal  for  the 
A:c»t>  Slates  and  for  Israel  Lsrael  Ls  in 
ttie  Middle  Ea.st.  It  is  goini;  to  remain 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  If  it  Is  to  live 
there  in  peace  and  prosperity,  it  must 
do  ^o  throuKh  ihe  achievement  of  a  rela- 
tionship of  peace  and  understandinK 
wUti  her  neuhbors  there  I  am  sure  this 
IS  lu-r  goal  Tu  the  extent  that  we  can  as- 
sist her  in  the  achieveriier.t  uf  this  ijoal,  I 
hope  we  will  do  so 

Mr  Ti'DINGS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  dlstuiguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
.  Mr  Young  > .  without  losmk:  my  n*!ht  to 
the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  Of^FICER  Is  there 
objection'  The  Chair  hears  none  and 
It  U  so  ordered 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr  President, 
first  I  vkish  to  pral.se  and  compliment 
most  highly  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Maryland  for  the  magnil- 
icent  speech  he  has  made  thus  mornmg 
Mr  President,  the  recent  shift  in  US 
policy  toward  Israel  and  the  Middle  East 
a-s  announced  by  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  seriously  undermines  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  just  and  lasting  peace  in 
that  troubled  area  of  the  world 

The   change   in    pohcy    has    undercut 
Israels  insistence  on  direct  negotiation* 
with  Arab  governments   Furthermore.  It 
has  hanH)ered  Lsrael ,  flexibility  in  any 
negouftuons    that    should    finally   come 
about    I  feel  ouira»;ed  that  Stat*  Secre- 
tary Rogers,  presumably  expressmg  the 
views  of  President  Nixon,  has  proposed 
that  Israel  return  all  the  territory  taken 
by    lUs    forces    in    the    victorious    war 
against   Nassers   aggression    Americans 
have  a   responsibility  toward  this  little 
state     we     helped     create      Apparently. 
Nixon  admini.-tration  leaders  are  recipro- 
cating    large     campaign     contributions 
from  rich  oilmen  •Aiih  hu^e  investment* 
In    Labya     Saudi    Arabia    Kuwait,    and 
other  Arab  nations    It  is  ironic  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Souet  Union  immediately 
rebufTed  the  prop<jsaLs  set  forth  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rogers 

Israel  is  the  only   true  democracy  In 
the  Middle  East  and  our  only  real  friend 
in  that  part  of  the  world   This  so-caUed 
balanced  policy  does  violence  not  only 
to  Lsrael  interests  but  also  to  the  best 
national  Interests  of  the  United  SUtes. 
I  oppose  firmly  all  pressures  by  Nixon 
administration      leaders      upon      IsraeU 
leaders  to  suirender  temiories  taken  by 
tlus  valiant  little  nation  fighting  against 
Nasser's  aggression:  at  least  until  secu- 
rity from  Arab  aggression  is  pledged  in 
face-to-face  negotiations 

Following  the  6-day  war.  m  June  of 
1967.  Pre;>^ent  Johnson  .staled  this  coun- 
tr>s  commitment  to  a  peace  that  is  based 
on  five  panciples: 

Firs'  '.he  recognUed  risn;  "(  natlonjil  life 
second  justice  for  the  reSugees.  third,  in- 
nocent maritime  paM*ge.  fourth,  limits  on 
the  wasteful  and  desiruc'sve  arni.^  race  and 
fifth,  political  independence  and  ternton*! 
in-esruy  for  aU 
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In  the  same  speech.  President  John- 
son made  It  clear  that  peace  would  have 
to  be  reached  In  direct  negotiations  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  nations 

In  September  of  1968.  President  John- 


son, m  discussing  the  question  of  borders, 
staled 

\S-  ire  not  the  oaes  to  s.iy  where  other 
n.v.!on.i  shriuld  draw  lines  be'weeu  them 
thai  will  assure  each  the  greatest  !.e.  urlty 
I-  n  clear  however  that  a  return  to  the  hI'- 
ua-lon  ,.f  June  4  li»67  will  not  brliu  peace 
There  mu*t  be  secure  and  ther.-  must  hr 
reci.'gnl/.ed  b  >rders 

T!ie  new  U  S  proposal  categorically 
calls  for  withdrawal  to  the  old  Sinai  in- 
ternational frontier  in.sofar  as  Egypt  ls 
concerned  In  the  case  of  Jordan  it  calls 
for  a  return  approximately  to  the  former 
armistice  lines  with  only  insubstantial 
changes' 

These   propo.sals   are   harmful    to   the 
cause  of  peace  They  limit  Lsrael  s  ability 
to  negotiate  frontier  lines  which  are  con- 
sistent with  her  security  needs  The  i.'vsue 
Is  not  territorial  expansionism  by  Lsrael 
The   prime   concern    is   security    for   the 
valiant  people  of  Lsrael    Return  to   the 
1967  lines  means  retreat  to   1967  close- 
range  exposure  of  Israeli  civU'ans  to  ter- 
rorism and  siege  It  is  an  open  Invitation 
to  future  aggre.ssion  by  the  Arab  leaders 
May  I  say  that  Uie  1967  borders  were 
created  as  a  result  of  the  1948  armistice 
agreement  after  the  Arab  Nations  failed 
m  their  attempt  to  destroy  Israel  before 
l    e\en  came  Into  being    The.se  borders 
are  not  immutable  When  Na.s.ser  and  his 
cohorts  continued  on  their  path  of  ag- 
gression in  1956  and  again  In  1967  tliey 
risked  the  chance  of  the  defeats  they  suf- 
fered     It     was     their    aggre.ssion     that 
brouKht  Israeli  forces  to  the  Sue/  Canal 
and   to   tl.e  Jordan   River    Now.   having 
failed   to  destroy   Lsrael.   the   Arab  Na- 
tions   naively    expect    Israeli    leaders    to 
withdraw   to  the    1967  borders    with  no 
guarantees  In  return 

N  )  selt-re.-pecting  nation  would  airede 
to  such  demands  The  terms  proposed  by 
Secretan.  Rogers  are  tantamount  to  a 
surrender  to  the  territorial  and  political 
demands  of  the  Arab  Stales,  even  though 
It  was  they  who  launched  the  1967  ag- 
gression against  Lsrael  who  lost  that 
war  and  who  are  still  determined  to  de- 
stroy Israel 

In  discussing  the  refugee  problem  Pres- 
ident Johnson  urged  Lsrael  and  her  Arab 
neighbors  to  ■participate  directly  and 
wholeheartedly  in  a  massive  program  to 
a.s-sure  these  people  a  better  and  more 
stable  future  ' 

Israeli  leaders  have  stated  time  and 
tune  agaui  that  they  are  willing  to  ne- 
Ki.aate  anytime,  anywhere  with  Arab 
leaders  the  ouUUndmg  ussues  In  dis- 
pute- including  the  refugee  problem  In 
iha'  le^-ard  it  us  interesting  to  note  that 
the  adininlstraUon  falls  to  consider  that 
Israel  Ikus  accepted  almost  one-half  mil- 
lion i>ersecuted  Jews  from  Arab  lands, 
many  of  whom  were  virtually  expelled 
M  the  .same  time  the  Arab  governments 
have  refused  to  make  any  serious  eflort 
to  resettle  Arab  refugees  Tliey  prefer  to 
let  them- remain  m  .squalid  refugee  camps 
on  Lsrael's  border,  where  their  hate  and 
thirst  for  revenge  grows  unabated 

It  may  be  that  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion LS  seeking  a  peaceful  solution  to  the 
tragic  conflict  in  tl  e  Middle  East  How- 
ever m  rejecting  the  Idea  of  direct  nego- 
tiations and  seeking  to  involve  other  par- 
ties In  the  settlement,  the  administra- 


tion undermines  the  Israel  position,  en- 
courages continued  hostility  by  the  Arab 
nations,  and  decreases  the  chance  for  a 
peaceful  and  bmding  settlement. 

US  policy  toward  Israel  has  been  one 
of  continual   retrogression.  It  has  gone 
from  the  commitment  under  the  Johnson 
administration  for  a  peace  made  by  the 
pai  ties  to  the  conflict  to  a  plan  whereby 
the  parties  would  merely  fill  in  the  de- 
tails of  specific  propasals  made  by  our 
Government   and  others,    from   adjust- 
ment  of   borders   to   insure   security   to 
withdrawal    to   the    1967    borders;    from 
m.iiu-uvei  ability  in  resolving  the  refugee 
pioblem  to  the  demand  that  Lsrael  ac- 
cept    1  4    million    Palestinian    refugees 
filled  with  hatred  for  Israel  and  com- 
mitted to  her  destruction  This  potential 
fifth  column  would  then  constitute  more 
than  a  third  of  the  population  of  Lsrael 
Mr    President,  when  the  Arab  leaders 
reali/e  that  they  cannot  defeat  Lsrael  in 
war— and  perhaps  only  then— they  may 
abandon  belligerence  and  agree  to  nego- 
tiate tlie  terms  of  peace  treaties  with  Is- 
rael  There  Is  no  effective  substitute  for 
the  procedure  The  parties  to  the  conflict 
must  be  the  parties  to  the  settlement 
Any  attempt  by  outside  powers  to  Impose 
halfway    measures   not   conducive   to   a 
permanent  peace  must  be  averted 

Mr  President,  there  is  a  basic  under- 
standing and  friendship  between  tlie 
United  States  and  Lsrael  which  rests  on 
their  common  dedication  to  democracy 
and  freedom— an  understanding  which  is 
crucial  to  Lsraels  development  and  sur- 
vival and  at  the  same  time,  consistent 
with  the  highest  Interests  of  the  United 
States 

Permanent  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
will  not  be  achieved  by  sacrificing  the  in- 
terest of  that  beleaguered  democracy.  It 
is  essential  that  our  Government  con- 
tinue to  insist  on  direct  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Arabs  and  Israelis  and  that  our 
Government  take  all  practical  measures 
to  Insure  that  Israel  continues  to  be 
strong  enough  to  deter  renewed  aggres- 
sion against  her 

I-^nallv.  may  I  say,  in  1968.  returning 
from  a  factfinding  mi.sslon  in  Vietnam. 
I  spent  3  days  and  2  nights  In  Israel.  The 
general  commanding  the  Air  Force  of 
I  rael  gave  me  the  use  of  one  of  their 
warplanes.  piloted  by  an  English-speak- 
ing ofBter  who  had  fought  in  the  6-day 
war  I  was  taken  over  the  Sinai  Desert 
and  over  eveiT  other  part  of  that  little 
country  It  was  one  of  the  bright  ex- 
periences of  my  life 

We  Americans  helped  to  create  that 
brave  little  nation.  We  must  stand  by 
them  We  must  contmue  to  support  and 
encourage  this  brave  little  nation  which 
repelled  the  aggression  of  Nasser  in  the 
6-d'\v  war 

We  mu.st  stand  by  Its  side  if  it  is  com- 
pelled to  defend  itself  against  further 
Arab  aggression 

Mr  TYDINGS.  I  thank  the  distm- 
gu'ished  Senator  from  Ohio  for  the  con- 
tribution he  has  made  to  this  debate. 
dialog  and  discussion  here  this  morning. 
Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  now  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  <Mr 

Tlie     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Tlie 
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Chair  would  inform  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  that  his  time  has  now  expired. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  continue 
for  an  additional  10  minutes  in  order  to 
pennit  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
.Mr.  ScHWEntER).  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana <Mr.  Bayh).  and  perhaps  other 
Senators  also  to  speak  on  this  Important 
subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  many  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  today  in  speaking  out 
on  the  serious  situation  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  in  reaffirming  our  solid  ■'up- 
port  for  Israel. 

The  deteriorating  situation  in  the 
Middle  East  represents  one  of  the  most 
serious  threats  to  world  peace  today, 
and  we  must  i-ecognize  that  any  out- 
break of  hostUlUes  between  Israel  and 
the  Arab  nations  could  quickly  grow  into 
a  major  crisis  involving  all  major  coun- 
tries. 

The  Arab  nations  have  never  ceased 
open  aggression  and  open  hostility  to- 
ward Israel,  and  despite  the  strong  Is- 
raeli victory  in  the  June  1967  war,  the 
Arab  nations  still  actively  thirst  for 
more  hostility,  and  actively  seek  Soviet 
Union  support  for  their  efforts. 

Therefore  it  is  clear  that  there  are 
not  equal  sides  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
in  the  face  of  unequal  opposition,  it  Is 
imperative  that  the  United  States  firmly 
back  Israel's  efforts  to  stand  up  against 
this  Arab  hostility. 

So  long  as  Israel  is  strong,  and  so  long 
as  It  is  clear  that  the  Israeli  forces  can 
turn  back  any  Arab  threats,  the  threat 
of  war  in  the  Middle  East  is  reduced.  But 
as  soon  as  Israel  appears  weak,  and  as 
soon  as  the  United  States  lessens  its  firm 
support  of  the  Israeli  position,  then  the 
prospects  for  war  increase.  The  best  in- 
surance against  another  full-scale  Mid- 
dle East  war,  therefore.  Is  to  keep  Israel 
strong,  and  to  fully  support  the  Israeli 
bargaining  positions. 

Yesterday,  President  Nixon  echoed 
these  thought  when  he  wrote  to  the 
Conference  of  Presidents  of  Major  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Organizations  that  the 
United  States  is  "prepared  to  supply 
military  equipment  necessary  to  support 
the  efforts  of  friendly  goverrunents  like 
Israel's  to  defend  the  safety  of  their 
people,"  and  when  he  said  that  "The 
United  States  believes  that  peace  can 
be  based  only  on  agreement  between  the 
parties  and  that  agreement  can  be 
achieved  only  through  negotiations  be- 
tween them." 

I  applaud  this  message  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  pledge  to  give  the  President 
my  full  support  in  any  actions  which 
cariT  out  this  pledge  of  U.S.  backing 
for  Israel. 

In  December,  I  was  concerned  over 
the  possible  imphcations  of  statements 
made  by  Secretary  of  State  WiUiam  P. 
Rogers,  and  I  wrote  the  Secretary  to 
warn  against  any  undercutting  of  Isra- 
els  bargaining  position,  and  asked: 

Why  are  we  putting  pressure  on  Israel  to 
compromise   her   bargaining    position   when 


that  position  Is  taken  by  iBrael  solely  In 
the  Interest  of  Its  national  security  and  of 
permanent  peace  In  the  Middle  East? 

The  President's  message  this  weekend 
should  be  reassuring  to  all  who  were 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  change  of 
long-time  UB.  support  for  Israel.  It  in- 
dicates that  the  President  is  well  aware  of 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  strong 
Israel  If  there  is  to  be  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle Blast,  and  also  the  necessity  of  direct 
negotiations  between  the  Israeli  and 
Arab  parties  without  intervention  by  the 
United  States,  or  any  other  major  power. 
I  was  also  pleased  by  the  President's 
comment  that  "we  are  maintaining 
careful  watch  on  the  relative  strength 
of  the  forces  there,  and  we  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  provide  arms  to  friendly  states 
as  the  need  arises." 

I  previotisly  supported  the  sale  of  50 
U.S.  phantom  jets  to  Israel,  which  I  un- 
derstand is  now  being  completed,  be- 
cause I  felt  that  this  addition  to  Israeli 
forces  would  preserve  the  balance  and 
enable  Israel  to  maintain  equal  strength 
with  the  Arab  forces. 

The  recent  sale  of  100  jets,  including 
80  mirage  jet  fighters,  to  Libya  by 
Prance,  is  disturbing.  The  balance  of 
power  in  the  Middle  East  is  easUy  upset 
by  a  sale  such  as  this,  and  the  United 
States  cannot  sit  back  If  we  determine 
that  such  an  Increase  in  Arab  forces 
would  mislead  the  Arab  Nations  into  the 
false  belief  that  they  could  now  over- 
power Israel. 

I  share  the  President's  view  that  re- 
straint in  arms  buildup  is  the  best  r>ol- 
icy,  but  welcome  his  afBrmation  of 
U.S.  policy  to  continue  to  provide  arms 
to  Israel  if  that  is  necessary  to  restore 
balance  of  power. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  question  of  war 
and  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  the  Arab 
coimtries  can  afford  to  lose  over  smd  over 
again,  which  they  have  done,  and  still 
seek  more  hostility.  But  if  Israel  loses 
just  once,  she  will  be  annihilated.  It  is 
imperative  that  the  United  States  lend 
full  support  to  insure  that  this  tragic 
event  never  occurs. 

On  the  question  of  negotiations,  we 
must  fully  support  the  Israeli  bargaining 
position,  and  not  ask  Israel  to  make  un- 
reasonable concessions  for  a  flctious 
permanent  peace.  It  is  the  Arab  Nations 
which  have  been  unreasonable  and  if 
concessions  are  to  be  made  now,  the 
Arab  Nations  should  make  them. 

The  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  must  work  together,  to  present 
a  clear,  imifled  policy  to  the  world.  No 
nation  and  no  person  must  ever  assume 
that  we  will  not  fully  support  Israel, 
and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
Senate  colleagues  and  President  Nixon 
in  assuring  that  there  is  no  misimder- 
standing  of  our  total  support  for  Israel. 
and  of  our  firm  wish  for  a  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  Decem- 
ber 9,  1969,  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
presented  the  Nixon  administration's 
first  major  policy  statement  on  the  Mid- 
dle East.  The  Secretary  noted,  at  the  out- 
set that  current  American  policy  was 
based  on  the  realization  that — 

The  parties  to  the  conflict  alone  would  not 
be  able  to  achieve  a  political  settlement."  The 
new    administration,    therefore,    "decided    It 


had  a  responsibility  to  play  a  direct  role  in 
seeking  a  solution. 

Having  decided  on  a  more  active  dip- 
lomatic role  for  the  United  States,  the 
Nixon  administration,  according  to  the 
Secretary,  was  very  receptive  to  France's 
February  1969  suggestion— also  put  forth 
by  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations— that  the  major  powers  "assist" 
Ambassador  Jarring  in  working  out  a 
peace  settlement.  The  Secretary  also 
stated  that,  on  our  own  initiative,  we 
decided  to  "consult  directly  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  hoping  to  achieve  as  wide  an 
area  of  agreement  as  possible  between 
us." 

After  8  months  of  four  power  talks  at 
the  United  Nations  and  two-power  dis- 
cussions with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Sec- 
retary thought  it  was  time  to  give  the 
American  public  its  first  glimpse  of  what 
had  been  going  on  behind  the  scenes — 
amid  rumors  that  the  United  States  was 
prepared  to  make  a  dramatic  gesture 
toward  the  Arabs.  Among  the  most  re- 
vealing— and  disturbing — glimpses  Sec- 
retary Rogers  offered  us  was  his  state- 
ment that  while  prewar  boundaries  and 
international  arrangements  had  been  in- 
adequate, any  changes  "should  be  con- 
fined to  insubstantial  alterations  required 
for  mutual  security."  A  realistic  look  at 
the  Middle  East  would  have  quickly  re- 
vealed that  mutual  security  and  only 
"insubstantial  alterations"  tire  incom- 
patible, but  that  did  not  seem  to  trouble 
the  Secretary. 

The  territorial  arrangements  required 
for  mutual  security — and  one  must  won- 
der what  the  Secretary  means  since  it 
is  Egypt  that  is  committed  to  the  de- 
struction of  Israel — must  involve  such 
vitally  strategic  points  as  the  Sinai,  the 
Golan  Heights,  and  Sharm-el-Sheikh.  In 
view  of  recent  history,  it  is  folly  for  an 
American  Secretary  of  State  to  categori- 
cally assert  that  there  can  be  only  "in- 
substantial" changes  in  these  boundary 
lines  or  in  the  way  these  territories  are 
administered.  The  exact  nature  of  the 
territorial  changes  required  as  a  prelude 
to  a  permanent  political  settlement  is 
something  that  is  best  left  to  the  parties 
themselves  to  decide.  For  the  United 
SUtes  to  establish  this  type  of  precondi- 
tion is  to  complicate  an  already  confused 
picture  by  forcing  the  Israelis  and  the 
Egyptians  to  accept  an  impwsed  frame- 
work for  negotiating  a  settlement  that 
may  be  unacceptable  to  either.  An  im- 
posed peace,  as  we  should  have  learned 
from  our  ill-fated  1957  experience  In  the 
Middle  East,  is  no  peace. 

In  his  speech  the  Secretary  of  State 
alluded  to  the  even  more  precise  formu- 
lations that  the  United  States  had  for- 
mally submitted  to  the  Soviet  Union  on 
October  28.  1969.  The  Russians,  he  noted 
regretfully,  had  not  yet  responded  to  our 
"balanced"  initiatives.  Precisely  what 
those  "balanced"  initiatives  had  been  was 
left  to  speculation,  though  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  "balanced"  and  "evenhanded" 
proposal  could  fairly  have  Implied  that 
the  United  States  was  moving  away  from 
Israel  and  toward  the  Arabs.  It  was  a 
disturbing  prospect,  Mr.  President. 

My  own  apprehensiveness  about  these 
new  departure  in  our  Middle  East  policy 
was  heightened  when  the  press  reported 
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that  a    concrete  and  specific  '  American 
proposal  on  the  Lsraeli-Jardanian  ques- 
tion had  been  formally  submitted  to  the 
bi-  four  powers    It  seemed  to  me  t^en— 
and  It  seems  to  me  now- that  m  o«ir  we   - 
mtentioned  desire  to  break  the  d>P-^rnal'c 
logmm   and  move   the  parties  ofT   dead 
center     *e    had    become    a    lutle    over- 
zealous   in   attemptine   to  f\nd  f^^n^n>«" 
ciound  with  the  Soviet  Union    In   fact. 
Mr  President   we  seemed  to  have  forcot- 
ie-i  our  own  rhetoric  about  the  need  for 
the    parties   directly    involved    to    reach 
agreements  amone  thems«-lves  on  bound- 
arv  imes  navisation  riK-hus.  refueefs.  and 
demilitarized  7ones   Or    was  it  just  that. 

rhetoric'  .  .       _    ^^^ 

The  Secretary  seemed  to  hiive  rtc- 
oRuized  thi.s  when,  in  nis  tJecember  9 
speech  he  pointed  out  that  an  agree- 
ment among  other  powers  cannct  be  a 
substitute  for  ai^reemcnl  among  trie 
parties  themselves.'  What  Secretary 
Rocers  did  not  recognise  is  that  the 
search  for  so-called  parallel  views  and 
their  formulation  publically  can  re- 
strict the  flexibility  of  the  parues  Simply. 
It  reduces  the  incentive  to  barcain  as 
weU  as  the  bargaining  areas  Mr  Pres- 
ident why  would  any  one  of  the  parties 
to  the  Middle  East  disput*  concedein 
direct  negotiations  what  may  have  been 
already  secured  for  it  by  one  of  the 
major  powers'  It  would  not-be  it  Arab 

or  Jew  _. 

As  we  now  know    Mr  Presdent  on  De- 
cember  23     1969.   much  of   Uus  became 
academic    Stcretary  Rogers  received  the 
Russian  reply;    '  Nyet      The  Sovnet^  re^ 
jecied  eight  of  the   10  poinus  our  Stale 
Department  had  drawn  up  as  the  bases 
for  beginnmg  and  Implemcnung  a  per- 
manent political   settlement.   Obvious^', 
the    administration     had    misread    the 
Russians,  who  seem  content  to  keep  the 
Middle    East    heated   up    The    Ru.-^sians 
are  not  about  to  let  Uieir  Arab  clients 
get  out  from  under  tne  shadow  of  Soviet 
Influence  at  a  time  when  that  influence 
is  not  yet  firmly  established  in  the  east- 
em    Mediterranean    There    i5.   m   addi- 
tion   the  matter  of  more  than  $1  billion 
in    Soviet    miUtary    materiel— a    si/able 
investment    by    any    measure     mcluding 
US.    assistance   to   Israel— and    to  date 
the  return  on  investment  has  been  zero 
I  am  afraid.  Mr    President,  that  we  will 
find  the  Soviets  an  unwilling  partner  in 
the     Secretary  s     search     for       parallel 

views." 

The  question  on  most  minds  now.  Mr. 
President,  is  whether  or  not  our  recent 
diplomatic  initiatives  represent  a  depar- 
ture in  our  Middle  East  policy,  a  policy 
based  on  our  poUncal.  social,  economic, 
and  moral  ties  to  Israel    la  the  United 
Slates  foUowing  Britain  s  and  Frances 
lead,    abandoning    Israel    for    whatever 
concessions  can  be  won  from  the  Arab 
Stales?  That  is  the  question  we  in  Con- 
^re:,;,  cannot  answer   Only  the  President 
and    the   Secretary    of   State   know    the 
answer   But  we  m  Congress  must  let  the 
President  and  the  American  public  know 
vkhether  we   favor   such   a  shift   In   our 
uolicy.  for  It  may  possibly  come  about  as 
much  by  inadvertence  and  lack  of  pub- 
lic discussion  as  by  design.  I.  for  one, 
.Tm  not  In  favor  of  abandoning  Israel. 

The  merlU  of   our  specific   proposals 
aside— and  I  must  confess  that  certain 


aspects  of  both  Uie  Egyptian  and  Jor- 
danian plans  trouble  me— I  think  the 
real  tragedy  of  our  diplomaUc  IniUaUves 
is  that  we  have  played  out  our  hand  in 
the  Middle  Ea.st  By  violating  our  o«n 
stricture  and  making  public  what  we 
feel  are  acceptable  terms  we  have  lo«t 
whatever  bark-amlng  f«wer  we  may  have 
had  t.i  briii«  the  Israelis  and  the  Epyp- 
tians  to  the  bRr.;ainin^  table-and  that 
Ls  the  onlv  plar,-  ^*here  a  iH^rmanent 
peace  ran  be  written  and  they  are  the 
onlv  ones  v  ho  ran  v^  rite  It 

The  createst  danger  now  as  I  ^•**  't' 
Mr  President,  is  that  havini?  once  felt 
compelled  to  break  the  diplomatic  ini- 
passe  we  will  continue  to  formulate 
peace  proposals  in  the  \m>\^  of  someday 
finding  the  Soviets  atireeable  In  the 
process  I  fear,  we  are  likely  to  lose  for 
I.-iael  the  trump  cards  she  i-Kv.sesses  by 
vi'trc  of  her  victorv  in  the  6-day  war 

'how  ironic  it  is.  Mr   President,  that  it 
was  at  France  s  sugue^tion  that  we  un- 
dertook   this   futile   mi.ssion   of   seeking. 
alons:  with  the  other  major  powers,  an 
expanded  interrretatlon  of  the  Security 
Councils     November     1967     resolution. 
Fiances    concern    In    the    Middle    East, 
under  Pompidou  as  well  as  De  Gaulle.  Is 
not  negotiations  leading  to  a  peace  set- 
tlement  but  a  broadening  of  French  in- 
fluence among  the  oil-rich  Arab  States 
ana  protection  of  na  military  Influence 
in  Chad    Is  there  any  other  meaning  to 
Frances  farce-like  embargo  on  arms  to 
t^'e  Middle  East,  which  when  Interpreted 
means  no  arms  to  Israel  but  Mirages  for 
Ubva  and  supplies  for  Iraq'  Mr    Presi- 
dent   are  there  50  trained  pilots  in  all  or 
Libva  who  can  fly  these  Mirage  "-E  Jet5. 
an  even  more  sophisticated  version  of  the 
Mirage  than  Israel  has  ordered  and  paid 
for  but  that  remam  undelivered'  No  one 
doubts  that  they  will  be  flown  by  Rus- 
sian-trained Etryptian  pUots  and  against 

Israel  _,    ,    . 

Mr  President.  If  the  Nixon  adminls- 
ti-ation  feels  it  Is  so  Important  that  we 
find  a  common  ground  with  the  other 
major  powers— and  obviously  It  does- 
then  it  outjht  to  find  It  ecjually  as  Ini- 
portant  to  take  Mr  Pompidou  to  task. 
The  President  will  have  that  opportunity 
shortly  I  ur?e  him  to  call  Prance  to  ac- 
count"for  its  recent  actions  Failure  to 
do  so  dunng  Pompldou's  upcoming  visit 
would  be  an  unfortunate  sitrn  that,  m 
fact  American  policy  has  chantjed  It 
wouid  s!i,'nal  a  willingness  to  sit  idly 
by  as  France  and  the  Soviet  Union  take 
advantage  of  the  present  state  of  unrest 
to  extend  their  spheres  of  influence 

The  one  area  where  the  major  powers 
themselves  can  make  a  direct  contribu- 
tion to  an  easing;  of  tensions  Is  by  limit- 
ing the  spiralin«  arms  race   France.  Mr 
President    Is  taking  the  opposite  course. 
The   United   States,   as   a   consequence, 
should  now  reevaluate  Mrs.  Melr's  recent 
request  for  assistance  We  must  Uke  the 
steps  nece.ssary  to  see  that  the  preseiit 
balance  of  military  power  in  the  Middle 
East  is  maintained    To  do  otherwise  is 
to  Invite  another  outbreak  of  hostilities 
As  I  said  upon  my  return  from  the 
Middle  East  following  the  8-day  war— 
and  it  bears  repeating  again— a  strong 
and  secure  Israel  l.s  the  best  deterrent  to 
aeeresslon 

Mr    President.  I  share  the  deep  con- 


cern which  has  been  expressed  by  several 
of  mv  colleagues  today.  I  think  It  Is  vital- 
ly important  that  our  country  not  per- 
mit lUself  to  be  maneuvered  into  a  posi- 
tion either  bv  what  State  Department 
ofTicials  .say  or  by  interpretations  of  their 
statement-s,  that  repre.sents  a  departure 
from  our  present  policy 

There  i.s  onlv  one  sure  path  to  peace 
in  the  Middle  East:  that  is  for  the  par- 
ti, s  involved  to  .sit  down  and  negoUate 
reasonablv.  in  a  face-to-face  confronta- 
tion   a  final  political  settlement.  They 
are  'he  ones  who  must  live  there   They 
re  the  only  indispensable  parties  to  the 
negotiations    We  do  not  want  to  have 
another  situation,  such  as  that  which 
followed  the  power  agreement  in  1957^ 
only    postponing    another    outbreak    oi 
hostilities  for  10  years  We  want  the  dis- 
pute 'o  be  permanently  settled  by  having 
the  parties  themselves  reach  a  solution. 
I  think  the  timeliness  of  this  dialog. 
in  view  of  French  Premier  Pompidous 
impending  visit  to  the  United  SUtes,  is 
ma^t  appropriate.  I  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  will  take  this 
opportunity   to  express  A^ierican  con- 
cern over  the  situation  in  the  Mideast 
I  urge  the  President  of  the  United  Stales 
to  call  Prance  to  account,  to  make  it 
perfecUy  clear  to  the  French  that  we  are 
not  going  to  tolerate  their  present  pohcy 
of  deliberately  courting  the  Arabs.  But 
if  this  is  the  direction  Uiey  are  headed 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  United  SUtes 
must  insure  the  present  balance  of  power 
b-  provlC   ig  Israel  with  the  means  to 
deter  Arab  aggression. 

I  thank  my  coUeague  from  Mai-yland 
for  this  opportunity. 

ISRAEL— SUSTAINING  A  nittTO 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  SUtes  has  strongly  supported 
the  SUte  of  Israel  since  President  Tru- 
man recognized  that  country  in  May 
1948  Now  Is  not  the  lime  to  change  or 
in  an>'  way  weaken  our  political  mili- 
tary, moral,  and  Ideological  commitment 

to  Israel.  .  ^,        ,  ,  .    ,„ 

Israel  has  an  luideniable  right  to 
life— a  right  to  exist.  We  must  respect 
the  integrity  of  the  Israeli  SUte  and 
should  urge  all  of  Israel's  neighbor  to 
re-pect  her  borders.  Acts  of  terrorisni 
against  the  civilian  population  Inlsrael 
as  well  as  against  Israeli  naUonals  and 
property  In  other  countries  Is  deplorable. 
The  United  SUtes  must  not  condone  by 
sUcnce  deUberate  acts  of  terrorism  for 
which  cerUm  groups  in  Israels  neigh- 
bor stales  deflanUy  and  actively  seek 
international  acclaim  and  credit. 

Firm  unequivocal  American  support 
of  Israel  does  not  and  should  not  In  any 
way  deny  our  desire  to  see  Uie  Arab 
States  around  Israel  develop  and  pros- 
per We  should  continue  to  help  an 
states  in  the  Middle  East  expand  and 
sUblllze  their  economies  and  expand 
internal  development.  But  can  this  not 
be  done  in  a  manner  which  encourages 
Israel  and  all  her  neighbors  to  live  in 
relative  peace?  Is  there  not  some  way 
in  which  we  can  bring  the  sUtes  In  the 
Middle  East  together  to  solve  common 
problems  like  Irrigation,  land  develop- 
ment, and  even  refugees? 

A  so-called  "balanced  policy     in  the 
Middle  East  which  wUl  enable  us  to  gain 
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respect  with  the  Arab  States  as  well  as 
with  Israel  is  not  Impossible.  But  I  em- 
phatically reject  the  concept  of  a  bal- 
anced policy  if  it  implies  we  weaken 
our  support  for  Israel.  Our  continued 
resolve  to  mainUIn  our  strong  support 
for  Israel  must  not  even  come  into  ques- 
tion for  In  so  doing  we  encourage  mis- 
calculations as  to  our  intent  and  vital 
interests  in  the  Middle  East.  Such  mis- 
calculations could  lead  to  broader  con- 
flagration and  might  involve  the  United 
States. 

The  United  States  should  urge  direct 
negotiations  between  all  parties  in  the 
Middle  East  dispute  to  settle  their  dif- 
ferences at  the  conference  table.  Where 
there  Is  a  real  desire  to  achieve  some 
sort  of  reace.  those  who  genuinely  want 
to  resolve  differences  will  sit  down  at 
the  conference  Uble.  Where  there  Is  only 
demagoguery  and  the  talk  of  peace 
exists  only  for  political  propaganda,  there 
will  be  no  progress.  Israel's  desire  to 
simply  sit  down  and  begin  to  explore 
the  possibilities  of  peace  and  negotiations 
with  the  Arab  SUtes  directly  can  re- 
ceive nothing  less  than  full  U.S.  support. 

A  NEW  AND  DANGEROUS  POLICT  FOR  THE  MIDDL* 
EAST— ISRAELS  SECCRrTY  MUST  NOT  M 
COMPROMISED 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke>  ,  has  long  been  an 
astute  observer  of  the  tragic  conflict  in 
the  Middle  East.  He  was  the  first  Sen- 
ator to  visit  Israel  following  the  6-day 

war.  ,    .    . 

Last  April.  Senator  Hartke  pointed 
out  that  America's  vlUl  Interests  are  far 
more  intimately  Involved  in  the  Middle 
East  than  they  are  in  Southeast  Asia: 
and  he  cautioned  us  that  to  force  Israel 
to  sacrifice  Its  defensive  positions  In  ex- 
change for  vague  Big  Four  guarantees 
would  be  not  only  immoral  but  destruc- 
tive of  America's  own  position  in  the 
region.  That  warning  was  never  more 
appropriate  than  It  is  today. 

Senator  Hartke  recently  again  in  In- 
diana reviewed  the  present  situation  in 
light  of  the  Nixon  administration's  dan- 
gerous new  initiatives  In  Middle  East 
policy.  His  speech  deserves  careful 
attention  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  New  AND  Dangerous  Pouct  fob  thk 

MiDDLX    ElAST 

(By  Senator  Vancx  Habtkc) 
1  am  sorry  to  report  to  you  tonight  that 
the  present  adminlstraUon  has  embwlied  on 
a  course  that  offers  greet  danger  to  world 
peace  I  refer  t»  the  shift  in  tradlUonal 
American  policy  In  the  Middle  Ea»t.  a  ahUt 
articulated  by  Secretary  of  State  William 
Rogera  on  October  28  and  December  9  of 
last  year. 

In  essence,  thU  new  policy  Is  designed 
10  force  Israel  Into  relinquishing  every  bar- 
gaining card  it  now  possesses  before  the  bar- 
g.ilnlng  even  begins.  This  new  policy  would 
Impose  a  "settlement"  In  the  Middle  East 
that  settles  nothing  except  the  Arabs'  right 
to  attack  Urael  with  Impunity  and  to  con- 
ilnue  to  refuse  to  make  peace. 

The  main  polnu  of  the  new  policy  are 
these  Plrst.  Israel  would  be  required  to  with- 
draw from  practically  all  the  territory  it  oc- 


cupied following  the  Six  Days  War.  Second, 
Israel  would  be  required  to  take  back  within 
its  narrow  post- 1956  boundaries  all  Arab 
refugees  who  want  to  return.  Third.  Israel 
wouid  be  required  to  turn  over  its  capital 
city.  Jerusalem,  to  a  sort  of  condominium 
consisting  of  herself  and  Jordan.  And  fourth, 
Israel  and  the  Arab  states  would  work  out 
the  details  of  these  and  other  arrangements 
In  negotiations  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations. 

I  think  the  first  question  that  any  rea- 
sonable man  has  to  ask  Is  this:  What  does 
Israel  get  in  return  for  all  these  concessions? 
The  concessions,  again,  are  withdrawal  from 
occupied  territories,  acceptance  of  a  flood  of 
Arab  refugees,  and  abandonment  of  sover- 
eignty over  Jerusalem. 

Well,  what  Israel  would  get  in  return  for 
all  this  is  certain  Big  Pour  guarantees  of  its 
security.  Does  that  sound  familiar?  That  is 
what  Israel  got  in  1957  in  return  for  with- 
drawing from  the  territory  it  occupied  fol- 
lowing the  Suez  War. 

But,  ten  years  after  those  guarantees  were 
given,  they  disappeared  without  a  trace  the 
first  time  President  Nasser  raised  his  voice. 
State  Department  policy  makers  may  have 
conveniently  forgotten  that  fact,  but  we  may 
be  svire  that  Israel  has  not. 

L«et  there  be  no  mistake  about  It.  If  Israel 
is  forced  once  again,  as  in  1957,  to  surrender 
the  frulU  of  dearly  won  victory,  the  Arabs 
will  once  again,  as  In  1967,  return  to  the  at- 
tack— secure  in  the  knowledge  that  they 
have  everything  to  gain  and,  literally,  noth- 
ing to  loee.  For  If  the  Soviet  Union  will 
make  good  their  material  losses  and  the 
United  States  restore  their  political  and 
geographic  losses,  what  really  do  they  have 
to  lose  by  trying  again? 

In  fact,  of  course,  the  Administration  au- 
thors of  this  so-called  "peace  plan"  are  just 
as  aware  of  its  one-sldedness  as  you  and  I 
are.  Why.  then,  have  they  offered   It? 

Secretary  Rogers  himself  has  said  that 
the  United  States  U  aiming  for — quote — a 
"balanced  poUcy  In  the  Middle  East'— un- 
quote. We  have,  he  says,  "friendly  relations 
with  both  Arabs  and  Israelis." 

Translated  into  the  language  of  the  real 
world,  what  that  means  Is  that  the  Admin- 
istration Is  bent  on  courting  Arab  favor  at 
the  expense  of  our  traditional  ties  with 
Israel.  I  assume  their  reasoning  goes  some- 
thing Uke  this:  Israel  has  no  one  else  to 
turn  to  anyway,  and  the  Arab  states  possess 
most  of  the  material  resources  that  we  and 
other  great  nations  have  always  coveted  In 
backward  areas:  so  why  let  the  Russians 
have  a  monopoly  of  Influence  with  the 
Arabs? 

That  Is  a  cold-eyed,  hardheaded  assess- 
ment of  the  sltuaUon.  But  It  Is  also  un- 
principled. And  It  is  a  mistake. 

Fot  it  cannot  possibly  achieve  the  objec- 
tives Its  designers  hope  for — except  at  a 
price  no  American  Admlnlstr%t*»n  could,  or 
should,  ever  pay.  That  price  Is  destruction  of 
Israel  and  extermination  of  Its  two  and  a 
half  mUllon  Jewish  citizens. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  It.  That 
is  what  the  Arab  nations  are  committed  to. 
And  more  Important,  that  Is  what  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  prepared  to  countenance  In  order 
to  maintain  poUtlcal  ascendancy  In  the  area. 
In  other  words.  In  the  simplest  possible 
terms,  we  cannot  outbid  the  Russians  for 
Arab  favor.  The  utter  ruthlessness  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  pursuing  Its  objectives  makes 
that  impoeelble.  At  some  point  In  our  foolish 
quest  for  Arab  "friendship"  we  wotUd  have  to 
draw  back;  we  would  have  to  say.  "No.  we 
cannot  go  along  with  you  any  farther."  And 
at  that  point  the  Russians  would  step  forward 
and  say,  "Oh,  but  we  can.  You  see.  we  were 
your  true  friends  all  along." 

That  point  will  come  when,  through  our 
own  lU-consldered  maneuvers,  Israel  wUl  be 
stripped  of  Ita  means  of  defense  and  con- 
fronting  an   overwhelming    combination   of 


forces  bent  upon  Its  destruction.  It  will  come 
when  the  Arabs,  fully  armed  and  ready  to 
launch  a  final  all-out  assault,  demand  our 
neutrality  as  the  price  for  their  continued 
good  will. 

What  then  will  this  Administration  do?  I 
assure  you.  it  will  not  i>e  able  to  stand  Idly 
by  and  watch  the  Soviet-sponsored  destruc- 
tion of  Israel  and  slaughter  of  its  people.  But 
its  only  alternative  to  that  catastrophe  will 
be  active  Intervention  on  our  part — an  alter- 
native that  would  l>e  bitterly  opposed  by  the 
American  people  and  lull  of  danger  lor  world 
peace. 

That  Is  a  prim  and  terrible  prospect  Indeed 
But   that  Is  the   Inevitable  outcome  of  this 
new  departure  In  Middle  East  policy 

The  price  for  Ignoring  basic,  tested  his- 
torical principles  Is  almost  always  disastrous- 
ly high.  So  It  was  In  Vietnam  when  the 
previous  Administration  Ignored  the  funda- 
mental principle  that  we  should  never  again 
become  Involved  In  a  land  war  In  Asia.  So  It 
will  be  m  the  Middle  East  If  we  Ignore  the 
even  more  fundamental  principle  that  you 
cannot  buy  Influence  In  politics  by  selling 
out  your  friends. 

De  Gaulle's  France,  to  Its  eternal  dis- 
credit, tried — and  is  trying— just  such  a 
hopeless  Initiative  when  It  suddenly  repu- 
diated Its  Intimate  relationship  with  Israel 
and  began  currying  favor  with  the  Arabs. 
The  result?  Not  favor  and  Influence — only 
power  has  influence  with  the  Arabs — but 
contempt.  The  Aralw  will  use  France,  but 
not  listen  to  her. 

I  am  fearful  that  the  new  Administration 
policy — predicated  on  the  same  mistakes, 
emljodylng  the  same  errors  In  judgment — 
will  lead  to  even  worse  results.  It  Is  vitally 
important  that  It  be  changed  while  there 
is  still  time. 

Too  often  In  recent  years  our  foreign  policy 
has  been  shortsighted  If  not  downright  back- 
ward. Our  material  support  has  been  given, 
in  many  cases,  to  those  nations  and  govern- 
ments which  are  alien  to  freedom.  It  Is  only 
the  historic  good  will  of  the  United  States 
that  has  prevented  a  greater  falllng-away 
of  our  friends.  This  "bllndman's"  policy  has 
caused  otir  allies  conftislon  and  embarass- 
ment.  But  there  are  some  places  where  our 
commitment  Is  clear  and  Just  and  our  re- 
sponsibility obvious.  Such  It  is  In  Israel. 
This  little  country,  so  reminiscent  of  the 
early  United  States,  which  has  l>een  in  a 
literal  state  of  siege  since  Its  Inception,  U 
the  only  real  democracy  In  the  Middle  East. 
It  has  been  consistent  In  Its  preservation  of 
Individual  and  collective  freedom  and  has 
always  extended  a  hand  of  friendship  to  Its 
neighbors — friend  or  foe. 

No   effective   or   constructive   Middle   East 
policy   can   come  from  any  discussion   that 
omits    Israeli    representation.    The   Six    Day 
War  was  a  fullfiedged  attempt  by  the  Arab 
world  to  destroy  Israel.  The  early  demise  of 
the  Arabic  military  mass  does  not  diminish 
its   seriousness.   Nor  did  it   deter  the   Arab 
world  from  making  another  attempt,  again 
with  strong  outside  help,  to  destroy  Israel. 
That  Is  the  essence  of  the  danger  to  Israel 
today  There  Is  no  visible  sign  that  the  Arab 
nations  are  any  more  Interested  in  peace  to- 
day than  they  were  two  years  ago.  Our  mis- 
sion, It  seems  to  me.  Is  therefore  to  use  all  of 
our  influence  and  moral  persuasion  to  per- 
suade the  Arabs  that  they  have  absolutely 
nothing    to   gain    In   delaying    the   start   of 
direct  negotiations  with  their  Israeli  neigh- 
bors. ^   »  .,1. 

But  that,  unfortunately,  Is  Just  what  the 
new  American  policy  falls  to  do.  On  the  con- 
trary It  actively  encourages  Arab  leaders  in 
the  belief  that  by  being  Intransigent  long 
enough  they  can  look  forward  to  the  Unltea 
States  forcing  Israel  to  make  r^i°''^^- 
slons.  They  badly  need  to  be  disabused  ot 
that  notion  before  they  become  too  convinced 
that  their  gamble  has  paid  off. 

The  Middle  East  fuse  grows  shorter  ara 
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shorwr  every  d»y  Siateamaiialup  oa  the  part 
of  ihe  United  States  U  needed  m  ne^er  be- 
tore  and  true  8l*te«maiishlp  U  inseparable 
from  honor  We  serte  neither  honor  nor  )u»- 
tlce  nor  the  cause  of  JastlnK  pe»ce  when  we 
threaten  to  turn  our  backs  on  our  one  true 
frter.d  la  the  area  in  hopes  of  currying 
ta%or  with  thoee  who  have  aligned  them- 
selves first  with  the  titu.i  and  now  with 
the  Communists 

U-t  us  never  forset  we  need  to  live  with 
ourselves  and  with  th.-  world  we  will  help 
to  create. 


Olt     ISRAEL      AND    THr    V  N  ITED    ST  \T>  S 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mt  Pies.df.it.  Mid- 
dle Ea.stern  oil  has  lon^  been  used  a^ 
a  bo^'evmaij  by  the  oil  indu.stn,-  On  one 
hand  thev  claim  it  is  too  in.secure  a 
source  to  rely  upon,  thus,  we  must  limit 
Its  importaUon.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
cUim  It  IS  too  important  to  u^  to  alienate 
Uie  Arab  Stales,  ihus.  we  mu.si  not  be 
too  friendly  with  Israel  About  the  only 
consistent  thread  running  through  their 
argument  is  that  winch  keeps  their  pock- 
etbooks  full. 

Richard  L.  Gordon,  professor  of  min- 
eral economics  at  Pennsylvania  State 
Uiuversity.  analyzed  the  issues  involved 
in  oil.  Israel  and  the  US  interests  in 
the  Middle  East  m  a  short  paper  Al- 
though It  does  not  claim  to  be  deftn- 
itive.  It  dees  analyze  the  major  Issues 
quite  well  Because  of  the  obvious  im- 
portance of  these  issues  to  tlie  United 
Slates,  I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that 
Professor  Gordon  s  paper  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  Uie  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks 

The  lesson  he  draws  Is  that  the  Arab 
SUtes  need  us  as  a  market  for  their  oil 
more  than  we  need  their  oU  and  this 
will  continue  to  "-::  true  for  Uie  foresee- 
able future.  IX  this  b?  the  case,  and  I 
believe  It  is.  It  Is  to  our  benefit  to  allow 
more  Middle  Eastern  oil  into  the  United 
Suies  and  thus  make  them  more  de- 
pendent upon  our  market  This  would 
have  two  additional  benefits  Plrst,  It 
wotild  lower  consumer  costs  In  the 
United  States  and  take  ofT  a  great  deal 
of  Inflationary  pressure  from  our  econ- 
omy. Second.  It  v.ould  allow  ua  greater 
flexibility  in  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  Israel,  a  David  surrounded  by 
Goliaths 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RicoiiD.  as  follows: 
UtDOU  East  On..  Ls«a<x.  *.no  tk«  UNfrcn 
StaTxs 
I  By  Rlcbartl  L.  Ciordon) 
In    rec«nt    months.    Middle    East    Oil    has 
becotne  an   Important   conaldemtlon   In   two 
U  3    for«lgn  policies    Ttie  reevaluatlon  of  oil 
Import   policy   centers   on   the   reliability  of 
A.'ab  o»  supplle*   Press  report*  indicate  that 
oil  eompanleB  have  made  their  Middle  East- 
em   Interest*   part  of   the   Arab-Israel   peace 
problem 

Two  b*slc  questions  thus  arise:  Is  Arab 
oil  dangerously  lns*cure'*  Can  C  S  policy 
towards  Israel  affect  this  insecurity 

Prom  a  purely  economic  point  of  view.  It 
Is  nnly  possible  to  note  that  Arab  oil  Is  slmpljr 
the  cheapest  source  of  energy  and  can  be 
replaced  by  Ita  consumers  at  a  price,  but 
the  Arab  oil  sUtea  ha»e  hardly  any  resources 
other  than  their  oU  Income  Critical  ques- 
tions arise.  In  a  no-man's  land  between  eeo- 
nomloi  and  polltloa.  about  the  social  cost  of 
using  Arab  oil 

Clearly  any  country  In  the  world  can.  If  It 
bits  suOelent  am«  and  Is  wlUlng  to  pay  the 


price.  And  substitutes  for  Arab  oil  Indeed 
the  United  States  has  essentially  followed 
such  i  p.y.lcv  f ->r  many  years  The  key  ques- 
tion Ls  whether  such  a  s.icrlfice  makes  sense 
In  particultir.  the  nature  of  the  threat  re- 
ma;iis  unclear 

It  can  be  irijued  aa  h.is  tieen  done  In  Bel- 
g'.uiu  and  Britlah  government  rei>orls.  that 
only  luriher  .short  crises  are  llke.y  The  re- 
ports arg^ie  that  the  Arabs  cannot  aflford 
(.l;>rii'.);:  n  of  nil  mcmcs  It  Is  implicitly 
»38U.nie<l  that  economic  rationality  will  ul- 
tini.itely  d..mlnat«  Arah  poMcy  Such  con- 
clusions lead  to  connnomcnt  of  security 
measures  to  stockpiles  of  oil 

Whether  such  a  view  li  prudent  rom.ilns  a 
m.i'.ter  to  be  resolved  by  policymakers  All 
an  uutslde  otoervor  rnn  do  is  p<iml  out  that 
something  more  reliable  than  selt^ervlnt; 
suiementa  of  oil  cvmipanles  Is  needed  to 
subilan-ale  the  pessimism  Oil  companies 
have  notoriously  overesUmated  the  dlfBcul- 
tles  of  maintaining  low  c<«t  eiicrKy  supplies 
ffm  the  MMd'e  K.ust 

Granting  that  these  dangers  eilsl  it  do.'^ 
not  follow  that  V3  policy  Unpliea  either 
conunuali  >n  of  existing  oil  policies  or  a 
suongly  pr J-Arab  policy  toward  the  di.^pute 
with  Israel  The  two.  of  course  ,ire  mulu.Uly 
lii-t;,r.,i.'itent  It  maltea  no  sense  to  make 
\r.ibs  more  willing  to  supply  oil  If  we  do  not 
plan  to  buy  it  Seeking  f.»vor  with  the  Arabs 
by  a  change  of  polu  y  towards  Urael  Li  useful 
only  It  we  want  the  oil 

Thus,  we  must  consider  b<>th  whether  U  9. 
oil  policy  should  change  and  what  the 
changes  should  be  One  point  seems  cle^r— 
many  Umocent  bystanders  hare  been 
harmed.  We  do  not  make  fuU  use  of  ei- 
uemely  safe  Canadian  oil  and  Include  equal- 
ly sei-ure  Venezuelan  oil  under  the  pro- 
gram Similar  questions  can  be  raised  against 
the  inclusion  of  Iran.  Indonesia,  and  per- 
haps Nigeria. 

The  question  of  whether  we  wish  to  take 
more  risks  about  Arab  oil  remain*  lea*  f»J 
to  resolve  It  does  seem  likely  that  we  can 
saJeiy  secure  more  Import*  of  Arab  cilL 
Whether  thU  necessitates  contingency  meaa- 
ure.s  also  Is  unclemr  but  maintenance  of 
crude  oil  Inventories  seems  a  prudent  policy 
Other  aliernaUTea  might  be  conaldered. 
Changed  policies  toward  Israel  are  a  logical- 
ly possible  step  The  relevant  Issue  U  wheth- 
er  It   makes  sense 

It  may  be  deduced  from  the  above  that 
a  long  chain  of  res*<jnlng  l*  required  to  Ju»- 
tlfy  such  policies  A  danger  must  exUt  and 
all  alternatives  muat  be  Inferior  Th*  pro- 
Arab  poUcy  miut  work  Moreover,  the  U  3 
must  be  convinced  that  the  new  policy  does 
not    cost    too   much    in    moral    terms 

It  seem*  that  th*  chain  I*  weak  at  every 
stage  It  appears  Improbable  that  a  pro- 
Arab  policy  is  either  necessary  or  Ukely  to 
succeed  Needles*  to  say.  I  al»o  consider  11 
m  rally  indefensible 

Another  JustlflcaUon  of  a  more  pro- Arab 
policy  U  to  prote«t  U  3  investmenU  In  ths 
Middle  East  Clearly.  It  would  be  contra- 
dictory to  insist  that  the  OS.  lUten  to  clU- 
sens  who  support  Urael  and  not  hear  those 
who  have  interests  in  Arab  countries  W* 
can  only  ask  that  the  poUcymakers  correctly 
appraise  the  different  concerns  and  reach  a 
sound  conclusion  Analysis  can  only  Indi- 
cate the  economic  Issues  Involved  to  see 
what  weaknesses  mmj  eslst  In  the  oil  com- 
panies' C*B* 

The  only  relevant  concern  obviously  is 
the  protection  of  U  3  pmperty  abroad  The 
OS  receives  no  significant  strategic  bene- 
fits from  operation  of  oil  cvincesslons  The 
traditional  argument  for  ownership  of  for- 
eign resources  Is  that  It  prevents  unfriendly 
powers  from  cutting  off  supplies  This  does 
not  apply  to  the  Arabs  themselves  They 
have  full  control  over  flow  and  Indeed  have 
tried  to  influence  policies  In  other  coan- 
tnes  The  only  alternative  to  U  S  ownership 
that  would   create  a  slgnlflcsnt  extra  threat 


would  be  Russian  ownership.  This  posalblllty 
seems  remote  enough  to  discount. 

The  risks  involved  can  be  seen  by  examin- 
ing Uie  more  pressing  question  of  the  dangers 
f.iring  the  U  S  oil  companies  Observers  of 
the  oil  industry  have  long  noted  that  oil 
companies  are  being  steadily  squeezed  by 
economic  forces  at  work  Prices  are  steadily 
tailing  through  Uie  pressure  of  competition 
At,  the  same  tune.  oU  producing  states  have 
ste.idily  lncreaj>ed  per  barrel  taxes  Fears  are 
expres-sed  that  severe  crises  will  emerge  once 
the  profit  level  re.iches  a  barely  accept.ible 
rate 

The  crisis  might  end  In  confl.'-c.itlon.  Some 
observers  suggest  that.  In  fact,  the  oil  com- 
puMles  vnil  sell  out  and  let  the  countries 
.issume  the  problems  of  markeUng  oil  under 
nuro  conipetiuve  couduiuns.  Others  suggest 
that  the  services  of  the  oil  companies  are  i>o 
valtiible  that  the  countries  will  purchase 
management  a.s.slst.ince 

All  this  adds  up  to  considerable  doubts 
about  the  Importance  of  threat*  to  OS  oil 
interests  Granting  that  policy  changes  to- 
war  J  Iiirael  would  have  any  effect.  U  is  not 
clear  that  the  reoults  will  amount  to  much. 
If  one  adopts  the  pessimistic  view  that  se.- 
zure  Is  inevitable,  we  only  purchase  a  delay. 
If  we  believe  the  companies'  aid  Is  essential, 
the  threat  Is  Illusory 

In  short,  even  If  no  moral  questtoiu  were 
Involved.  11  la  not  obvlou*  that  U.S.  policy 
can  contribute  greatly  to  saving  US.  oil  In- 
vestmenU abroad  Clearly,  the  moral  Issues 
are  less  clearcut  than  simple  stitemenus 
aNs'it  property  versus  people  would  suggest 
Pefipie  benefit  from  their  profit  Income 
Neverthelea*.  the  UnpacU  are  probably  such 
that  our  usual  moral  principles  would  lead 
us  to  conclude  a  pro- Arab  policy  would  have 
a  undesirable  effect. 

Of  course.  I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that 
Uie  latest  US  proposals  necessarily  con- 
stitute the  excessively  pro-Arab  policy  I  fear. 
Nevertheless,  the  proposals  do  seem  to  go  too 
far  back  to  the  conditions  before  the  six  day 
war  To  be  sure  the  talk  of  guarantees  U 
aufllclenUy  ambiguous  to  suggest  that  Israel 
will  be  provided  something  more  than  the 
easily  abrogated  •guarantee"  presided  in 
1956  However.  It  U  aU  too  posalble  that  this 
U  precisely  the  dlrecUon  U.S.  proposals  will 
take  An  obvious  danger  arises  that  the  U.S. 
will  repeat  the  mlsukes  of  195«  and  tn  a 
frantic  search  for  the  appearance  of  peace, 
exert  preastire  for  condiaon*  that  almply 
make  other  wars  inevitable. 


AIR  FORCES  DECISION  TO  ACCEPT 
AND  FLY  DEFECTIVE  C-5A'S 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  the 
dtx;lsion  by  the  Air  Force  to  accept  and 
ny  defective  C-5A's  Is  deplorable  and 
scandalous.  The  American  taxpayer  has 
already  been  bilked  millions  of  dollars 
because  of  the  giveaway  contract  en- 
tered Into  with  the  Lockheed  Corp  .  be- 
cause of  the  huge  cost  overrun,  and  be- 
cause of  the  schedule  delays  that  have 
plagued  this  program. 

Now.  to  add  Insult  to  Injury,  the  Air 
Force  plana  to  continue  to  accept  de- 
hvery  of  C-5A  aircraft  which  are  struc- 
turally unsound  and  which  will  Impoee 
addltlonsd  cost  overruns  on  the  public. 

For  the  last  year  and  a  half,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Economy  In  Government 
has  been  calling  attention  to  the  mis- 
management and  waste  In  the  C-5A  pro- 
gram It  took  two  separate  heartnga.  di- 
rect appeals  by  myself  to  the  Air  Force, 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  to  the 
General  Accounting  OfBce  before  any  of- 
ficial cognizance  waa  taken  of  thesx 
problems.  Finally,  It  will  be  recalled  that 
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hearings  were  conducted  last  summer  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committees  of  boUi 
the  House  and  Senate  into  the  C-5A. 
Tlio  results  of  those  hearings  can  best 
be  .summarized  in  the  fact  that  the  Air 
Force  continued  to  insist  on  the  addi- 
tional .$1  billion  for  the  C-5A  program. 

Apparently  no  one  with  authority  is 
v.illmg  to  step  in  and  call  a  halt  to  one 
of  the  gi-eatest  fiscal  fiascos  ever  to  have 
occurred  In  connection  with  a  weapons 
system  contract.  In  light  of  the  structural 
defects  that  have  been  established  in  the 
C-5A  aircraft,  this  example  of  irrespon- 
.sibility  Is  now  compounded. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  that  only  a  few  months  ago,  dur- 
um the  debate  over  my  amendment  to 
delete  the  funds  for  the  fourth  squadron 
of  C-5AS.  we  were  all  assured  by  the 
proponents  of  this  program,  that  al- 
though a  bad  contract  had  been  entered 
into  at  least  the  Air  Force  was  assured 
of  setting  a  plane  that  would  Perform 
well  indeed,  throughout  1969,  the  C-5A 
.supporters  boasted  that  their  plane  would 
meet  •101  percent"  of  the  contract  per- 
formance specifications. 

Wliat  an  empty  boast  this  was  in  view 
of  last  week's  grounding  of  all  C-5As 
because  of  a  wing  crack,  and  In  view  ol 
the  defective  radar  system  reported  to 
us  for  the  first  Ume  last  week  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  . 
In  the  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economy  in  Government  last 
year,  testimony  was  received  that  the 
performance  specifications  for  the  C-5A 
had  been  lowered  during  Its  producUon. 
In  other  words,  the  charge  was  made  that 
the  standards  of  performance  were  de- 
craded  so  that  the  contractor  could  build 
the  plane  without  meeting  the  high 
specifications  provided   in   the   original 

contract.  ,         ,  .  „^ 

When  the  first  report  was  issued  last 
July  of  the  wing  crack  in  the  C-5A.  I 
raised  the  question  of  the  lowering  of 
performance  standards  direcUy  with  the 
Air  Force.  The  response  to  my  question 
was  that  the  wing  crack  could  be  fixed 
with  a  relatively  minor  modification  and 
that  It  would  not  affect  production  or 
delivery  of  the  planes.  We  learned  last 
week  that  the  wing  crack  that  occurred 
on  Friday.  January  16,  Involved  the  same 
problem    which    resulted   in    the   wing 
crack  during  the  sUUc  test  in  July  1969. 
Let  me  cite  some  examples  from  the 
Whlttaker  report  of  the  changes  toat 
have  been  aUowed  lor  the  C-5A  which 
have  degraded  Its  overall  performance 
specifications: 
First.  There  has  been  a  reduction  In 


Eighth.  There  has  been  a  reduction  in 

To  date,  the  Air  Force  has  Identified 
46  design  performance  changes,  almost 
all  of  which  have  the  effect  of  lowerUig 
the  performance  standards  of  the  C-5A 
There  can  be  no  question  any  longer  of 
the  relaxation  of  performance  specifica- 
tioiis.  What  wc  are  now  witnessing  is  the 
fact  that  this  plane  cannot  even  meet  the 
relaxed  specifications. 

I  call  on  the  administration  to  reverse 
the  bland  acceptance  of  incompetence 
which  is  so  evident  in  the  history  of  the 
C-5A  As  a  first  step,  the  Air  Force 
should  advise  the  Lockheed  Corp.  that  no 
further  C-5A's  wUl  be  accepted  until  it 
can  be  shown  that  they  can  meet  the  per- 
formance specifications  set  out  in  the 
ori-'inal  agreement. 

Second,  the  Air  Force  should  unmedi- 
ately  ground  all  of  the  C-5A's  currently 
in  operation.  We  are  informed  that  modi- 
fications of  the  structural  weaknesses  in 
th°  plane  wUl  not  be  incorporated  until 
after  32  aircraft  are  deUvered.  Only  then 
will  the  first  32  planes  be  retrofitted  with 
the  modifications.  UntU  then,  the  plane 
is  to  fly  with  only  50  percent  of  Its  load 
capacity.  I  find  this  arrangement  repre- 
hensible, unsafe,  imwlse.  and  unaccept- 
able, and  it  should  be  rescinded  at  once. 
I  say  this  because  In  my  opinion,  the 
C-5A  is  unsafe  at  any  load. 

Third  the  administration  should  with- 
hold all  funds  for  the  4th  Squadron. 
Last  faU.  I  argued  at  great  length  against 
the  4th  Sqaudron.  In  my  judgment,  it 
was  a  mistake  to  appropriate  an  addi- 
tional $500  million  tr  obUin  even  more  of 
the  dubious  C-5A's.  The  events  of  the 
last  few  months  clearly  underline  what 
a  sad  mistake  it  was  to  pour  good  money 
after  bad  Into  this  program.  This  could 
prevent  the  notorious  repricing  formula 
and  the  escalaUon  clause  from  going  Uito 

effect.  ,         ,     . 

There  was  no  showing  throughout  last 
year's  debate  of  a  military  need  for  the 
additional  23  aircraft  in  the  4th  Squad- 
ron requested  by  the  Air  Force.  We  have 
already  committed  ourselves  to  58  C-6A  s. 
The  question  I  raised  last  year  was 
whether  we  need  any  more  than  58.  I 
beUeve  that  the  facta  showed  that  any 
aircraft  after  the  58th  would  be  un- 
warranted, by  any  economic  or  imUtary 
justification. 

After  the  bill  was  acted  upon,  and  my 
arguments  rejected,  the  Air  Force  an- 
nounced  Its  decision  to  purchase  only  81 
C-5AS.  rather  than  120.  However,  the 
4th  Squadron,  consisting  of  the  23 
planes  for  which  almost  $500  million  was 


just  how   far  they  have  degraded  the 
overall  perfonnance  of  the  C-5A. 

I  faU  to  see  how.  In  good  conscience, 
the  Government  can  stand  by  and  allow 
the  American  taxpayer  to  be  saddled  with 
additional  C-5A's,  additional  C-5A  costs, 
and  additional  C-5A  faUures. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  let- 
ter to  the  editor  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  January  23,  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cracks  .^T  the  C-5A 
I  most  fervently  wish  that  The  Washing- 
ton Post  would  stop  giving  aid  and  comlort 
to  the  enemies  of  the  United  States  by  pub- 
lishing stories  about  the  defects  In  the 
C-5A  Look  at  all  the  Uouble  this  creates. 
Mendel  Rivers  will  now  have  to  summon  his 
trained  Juggling  act  from  the  Pentagon  to 
do  their  thing  before  the  Armed  Forces  Com- 
mittee again,  and  the  American  people  will 
be  exposed  to  testimony  along  the  following 

lines: 

General  Overrun:  No  sir,  of  course  there  is 
no  crack  In  the  wing  of  the  C-5A.  That's  Just 
a  meretricious  rumor  being  spread  by  enemies 
of  the  military  and  other  Conunles  who  are 
trying  to  destroy  our  ^*-ay  of  life.  Acting  on 
the  guidelines  you  laid  down  for  us  pre- 
viously. Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  abolished  the 
positions  of  the  Inspectors  who  claimed  there 
was  a  crack,  and  I  can  assure  this  commit- 
tee—and Lockheed  stockholders  everywhere 
that  the  C-5A  Is  the  best  bargain  this  coun- 
try will  ever  get  for  $5  billion. 

I  am  sure  that  upon  mature  dellberaticn 
the  editors  of  The  Post  will  agree  that  no 
good  can  come  from  this  type  of  Journalism, 
and  that  they  will  heed  the  words  of  Sena- 
tor Qoldwater  who  said  after  flying  the  C-5A 
that  what  this  country  needs  is  more,  not 
less  of  the  military-industrial  complex.  Im 
with  Barry.  Though  the  C-5A  develop  a 
crack  as  big  as  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Colorado,  thank  God  Ifs  one  of  ours! 

Rod  Keisek. 

Washinctow. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  for  his  constant 
boring  in  and  for  his  diligence  in  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and 
the  American  public  the  fact  that  cost 
overruns  are  still  continuing  and  that 
there  are  still  defects  in  many  of  these 
exorbitant  defense  contracts.  I  am  very 
hopefiU  that  this  campaign  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  wiU 
not  f1<"iiT^ish  but  continue  through  the 
months  ahead,  to  the  end  that  better 
practices  will  come  into  being,  that  better 
contracts  can  be  let.  and  that  this  matter 
of  cost  overruns,  which  have  reached,  to 
hazard  a  guess,  in  the  tens  of  billions  of 


First.  There  has  been  a  reduction  In  ^^^^  j„  ^hjch  almost  $500  million  was  nazara  »  k^«*^-^  done^ay  with  and 
the  gross  weight  for  substandard  fields  Jpp^priated  and  an  additional  $500  mU-  dolla^  ^^^^"^^^^^^  face 
/ —  ana  «if\n  rvinnds  to  571.000  pounds.      ,,*:„  _hii  h*  nrt^t^.  were  retained  by  the    so  that  we  co'^'a  uwc  uii«>^ ^t„„,-,„ 


from  678,500  pounds  to  571,000  pounds 

Second.  There  has  been  a  reduction  in 
the  sink  rate. 

Third  There  has  been  a  reduction  in 
the  landing  design  gross  from  the  weight 
associated  with  maximum  weight  pay- 
load  to  a  basic  mission  weight  payload. 

Fourth.  There  has  been  a  reduction  in 
turning  side  load  factor  during  taxi. 

Fifth  There  has  been  a  reduction  in 
the  ramp  gross  weight  for  fuU  ground 
handling.  ^i  «  «„ 

Sixth.  There  has  been  a  reduction  in 
maximum  speed  for  full  flaps. 

Seventh.  There  has  been  a  reduction  In 
limit  soeed. 
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Uon  will  be  needed,  were  retained  by  the 
Air  Force. 

In  other  words,  the  Air  Force  made  a 
belated  concession  that  it  did  not  need 
120  C-5A's,  and  that  it  could  get  along 
with  81.  I  beUeve  that  it  can  get  along 
with  58,  rather  than  81. 

I  urge  the  appropriate  committee  of 
Congress  to  launch  a  full-scale  investi- 
gation into  the  performance  character- 
istics of  this  plane.  It  is  time  that  some- 
one penetrate  behind  the  glib  explana- 
tions <rf  the  Air  Porce  about  the  effects  of 
the  numerous  changes  in  design  and  per- 
formance  characteristics,   and   learned 


so  that  we  could  use  these  funds  to  face 
domestic  problems  Instead  of  continuing 
such  wasteful  procedures. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana.  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  representatives  from 
the  General  Accounting  Office  in  testi- 
mony within  the  last  2  weeks  sUted  that 
overruns  on  38  major  wewwns  aystema 
were  at  least  $20.9  billion  over  original 
estimates.  ^^_  ^  ^„ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  At  least  $20.9  bU- 

Uon. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  we  could  doc- 
ument that  It  is  much  more  than  that. 
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That  was  a  minimum  conservative  esti- 
mate. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Will  the  Senator  at- 
tempt to  pet  that  information  from  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  have  It 
tinnted  in  the  Record^ 

Mr   PROXMIRE   I  shall 
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MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  State.>  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr  Gei-sler  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


<;lpned  Amei./'mpnt  a  copy  of  a  joint 
letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  llu-  Seiretary  of 
Defense  recommendlnc  approval  of  this 
Amendment,  and  a  copy  of  my  memoran- 
dum in  reply  thereto,  setting  forth  my 

appro\  al 

RirnARD  Nixon. 

The  White  House    January  I'S    1970 


HpHlth   Education  and  Welfare  and  the  Okla- 
homa   Congressional    Delegation 

Adopted  by  the  House  of  RepresentatUcN 
the   I4th  dav  of  January    1970 

Rex  Privett. 
Spi-aker  o/  f'i«-  Hou^r  o/  Ri-prescntatirct 
Adopted    by    the   Senate   the    15th   dny    oi 

jHiumry    19"0 

Don  BALCHrM . 
Artiug  Ptfsidi'fit  of  the  Srnatr 


REPORT  OP  AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM  .^D  NORTHERN 

IRELAND  FOR  COOPERATION  ON 
THE  USES  OF  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
FOR  MUTUAL  DEFENSE  PUR- 
POSES—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

Pursuant  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  as  amended,  I  am  submitting  to  the 
Congress  an  authoritative  copy  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Agreement  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the 
Umted  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  for  Cooperation  on  the 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  for  Mutual  De- 
fense Purposes  of  July  3.  1958  as 
amended  The  Amendment  was  signed  at 
Washington  on  October   16.   1969 

The  Agreement  as  amended  included  a 
provTsion  '  Paragraph  A  of  Article  III  bus  ■ 
under    which    the    Government    of    the 
Umted  SUles  agreed  to  transfer  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  for 
its    atomic    weapons    program    prior    to 
December  31.  1969  in  such  quantities  and 
on  such  terms  and  condition-s  as  may  be 
agreed     non-nuclear     part;s    of     atomic 
weapons  and  atomic  weapons  systems  as 
well   as  source,   by-product  and  special 
nuclear  material    A  second  provision  of 
the  Agreement  "Paragraph  C  of  ArUcle 
m  biji  sUpulated  that  the  Government 
of  the  Umted  Kingdom  would  transfer 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
for  military   purposes  such  source,   by- 
product   and   special    nuclear    matenah 
and  equipment  of  such  types,  in  such 
quanUties.  at  such  times  prior  to  Decem- 
ber 31.  1969  and  on  such  terms  and  con- 
diUons  as  may  be  agreed. 

Under  the  Amendment  submitted  here- 
with the  period  during  which  the  pro- 
visions of  Paragraphs  A  and  C  of  ArUcle 
m  bU  of  the  Agreement  for  CooperaUon 
remain  in  force  would  be  extended  for 
five  years  so  that  transfers  could  be  made 
any  time  prior  to  December  31.  1974  The 
continued  aulhorizaUon  of  the  two  Gov- 
ernments to  cooperate  with  each  other 
in  these  respects  would  contribute  to 
our  mutual  defense,  particularly  in  the 
North  AUantic  Treaty  area 

I  am  also  transmitting  a  copy  of  the 
Secretary  of  SUtes  letter  to  me  accom- 
panying   authoriuuve     copies    of    the 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executi\e  se.vsin'i  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  tlie  Senate 
messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submittm  sundry  nomi- 
nations, which  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate ( ommittees. 

>rvT    nr,nnnation.s    this    day    rfcer.ed. 
see  the  end  ot  Senate  proceedings  ' 


MFSS.'VGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILL  SIGNED 
\  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
ventatues.  by  Mr  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  aff.xed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  S  476'  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Marione  Zuck.  and  it  was  sipned  by 
llie  Vice  President 


ptrriTioN 


The  PKtSIDENT  pro  tenuHJre  Uid 
bt'fore  the  Senate  a  concurrent  resolu- 
uun  adopted  by  the  Leguslature  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  which  wa.s  ordered 
to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  Uie  table,  as 
follows 

RtSul.CTIUN 

Wherea*  there  is  not  a  country  In  the 
world  where  the  Imporiance  ot  education  Is 
ranked  higher  and  accepted  mere  universally 
»han  in  these  United  States,   and 

Whereas  current  trends  suppt.rt  the  con- 
clusion that  There  will  be  an  abnormal  need 
to  expand  expenditures  for  education  and 
Whereas  g  >od  and  adequate  education 
require*  ded.cated  p.trenu.  teachers  and  Iax- 
payers     and 

Wherea.s  g<xxl  and  adequate  education 
miust  be  measured  by  the  end  product— 
'.he  child     and 

Whereas  the  education  and  future  welfare 
of  the  public  srh.H.l  children  is  affected  by 
House  BUI  No  mil  l-nited  State*  House  of 
Representatives,  and 

Whereas  the  education  and  future  *e.- 
fare  of  the  public  ;ch<.xil  child  of  Oklahoma  is 
affected  by  said  bill,  and 

Whereas  Public  I^w  874  reeardlng  Im- 
pacted Areas  Assl.stance  is  directly  affected 
bv  House  BUI  No    IJlll    and 

WhereM.  Oklahom*  has  large  federal  In- 
slallatlons   exempt   from   ad   valorem    taxes. 

and  .    .  . 

Whereas,  the  loas  of  Impacted  Areas  A&- 
sl-uince  would  serlou.slv  Jeopardize  the  Okla- 
homa school  child  8  future 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  2d  session  of  the 
32d  Oklahoma  Legislature,  the  Senate  con- 
curring therein 

Section  1  The  Congress  of  the  l-nlted 
States  be.  and  is  hereby  respectfully  memo- 
rialised to  enact  Into  law  House  Bill  No 
13111  commonly  referred  to  as  the  fiscal 
1970  Labor  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
Appropriation  BUI  and  that  the  President 
of   the   United  States  sign   the   bill   into   law 

Section  2  That  copies  of  this  Resolution 
after  consideration  and  enrollment,  shall 
be  forwarded  to  United  States  Congress. 
President  of  the  United  StaU-s    SecreUn,-  of 


BII  LS   AND  A   JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  loint  resolution  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows; 

Bv  Mr  MANSFIELD 
S  3334  A  bill  U)  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  lncrea.se  Uie  dally  hire  rates 
lor  the  use  of  certain  freight  cars,  and  for 
other  pur}vi.ses  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce 

I  The  rrniarks  of  Mr  MANsnxi  D  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  RtcoRD 
under  the  appropriate  heading  > 

By  Mr  EASTLAND  ifor  hlm.self  ami 
Mr  AiirN ' 
S  33;55  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  »lth  respect  to  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of.  and  the  deductibility  of 
contributions  to  certain  private  schools;  to 
the    Committee   on    Finance,    and 

S  3336  A  bill  to  compensate  States  and 
local  educauonal  agencies  for  the  replace- 
ment cost  of  all  ptibllc  school  buildings  and 
tacUiiies  owned  bv  them  which  have  been  or 
will  be  closed  or  abandoned  by  such  agen- 
nes  bv  rea.son  of  ill  any  order  Issued  by  a 
court  of  the  United  Stales;  (2)  compliance 
with  anv  plan.  gtUdellne.  regulation,  recom- 
mendation or  order  of  the  Department  of 
Health  Education,  and  Welfare:  (3|  deci- 
sions arrived  at  by  such  State  and  local  edu- 
ciitlonal  agencies  in  good  faith  effort*  to  com- 
ply with  the  decision  of  the  UB  Supreme 
Court  requiring  desegregation  of  public 
schools,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
(bv  vmanlmous  consent). 

iThe  remarks  of  Mr  Easti-and  when  he 
introduced  the  bills  appear  later  In  the  Rec- 
oRu  under  the  appropriate  headings  ) 

By  Mr  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Macni-son  I  (  by  request  (  : 
S  3:l37    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judgments  In 
favor  of  the  Yakima  Tribes  in  Indian  Claims 
Commission  dockets  Nos   47   A    162.  and  con- 
S'llldate  47  and   164.  and   for  other  purposes 
Bv  Mr   HART 
S    3338    A  bill  to  amend  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  by  providing 
for  BulU  for  damages  by  parties  Injured  by 
reason  of  violations  of  section  5  and  for  class 
actions  for  such  damages  and  for  other  pur- 
p<j6es    to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 

(The  remarks  of  Mr  Hart  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bin  appear  later  in  the  Rrcoao 
under  the  appropriate  heading  ) 

By  Mr   JORDAN  of  North  Carolina 
S     3339     A    bill    to    authorize    the    Public 
Printer  to  Hx  the  subscription  price  of  the 
dally    CuNt-RfssioNAi.    Record;    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr   MILLER 
S   3340   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Olga  Brcniks 
Smith     to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    FULBRIOHT     i-y  requeat  I  : 
SJ    Res    171    A  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the   Joint   resolution   authorizing   approprla- 
uons  for  the  payment  by  the  United  States 
of  us  share  ol  the  expenses  of  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican  Railways  Congress  Association;   to   the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  The  remarks  of  Mr  Fri.B«icHT  when  he 
intnxluced  the  Joint  resolution  appear  later 
in  the  RrrotD  under  the  appropriate  head- 
ing I 
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S      3338— INTRODUCTION     OF     THE 
■l-j69    AMENDMENT   TO   THE   FED- 
ERAL TRADE  COMMISSION  ACT 
Mr  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce, 
for    appropriate    reference,    a    bill    to 
amend  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  to  provide  for  smts  for 
damages  by  parUes  injured  by  reason 
of  violaUons  of  section  5  and  for  class 
actions  for  such  damages. 

For  many  years  I  have  urged  that  pri- 
\ate  citizens,  including  independent 
businessmen,  should  have  more  latitude 
in  bringing  lawsuits  against  companies 
whose  unfair  business  practice  causes 
them  lnjur>-.  Recently  the  American 
Bar  Asociation  Commission,  appointed 
by  President  Nixon  to  study  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  made  a  similar  rec- 
ommendaUon.  Let  me  quote  the  section 
of  that  report  dealing  with  private 
recovery: 

(2)  Private  Recovery.  We  recommend  that 
private  rights  of  action  for  damages  and 
injunctive  relief  be  created  for  and  on  be- 
half of  consumers  and  other  persons  who 
are  injured  by  deceptive  pracUces  which  are 
violations  of  Section  5  of  the  FTC  Act.  This 
private  right  of  recovery,  particularly  to  the 
extent  that  It  does  not  depend  upon  the 
utilization  of  PTC  resources,  would  multiply 
the  effectiveness  of  the  enforcement  mecha- 
nism and  the  seriousness  of  the  sanction 
against  violation. 

Such  actions  could  be  brought  in  Federal 
court,  and  the  State  courts  could  be  given 
concurrent  Jurisdiction.  Wherever  the  action 
IS  brought,  the  private  party  might  rely  for 
his  right  of  recovery  simply  on  TloUtlon  of 
Section  5  to  his  Injury.  To  make  more  mean- 
ingful to  consumers  these  private  rights, 
there  might  be  created  a  type  of  consumer 
action  which  would  require  lowering  or  elim- 
ination of  Jurisdictional  amoimU  or,  alterna- 
tively, more  permissive  aggregation  of  claims 
to  meet  the  Jurisdictional  amount. 

A  whole  range  of  questions  would  need  to 
be  answered  in  defining  the  nature  of  the 
private  right,  but  we  do  not  regard  the  solu- 
tion to  these  questions  as  within  our  Jurts- 
diction    Should   automatic  or   discretionary 
trebUng   of   damages   be  permitted?   Should 
the   existence  of   an  FTC  cease-   and-dealst 
order  constitute  a  prima  facie  case  for  the 
private  party  against  the  respondent  subject 
to   the  cease-and-desist   order?    Should  the 
private  right  arise  only  upon,  and  pursuant 
to     a    finding    of    a   violation   by    the   FTC? 
should   It.  instead,   be  restricted  to  actions 
based  on  settled  interpretaUon  of  SecUon  5 
by  the  FTC?  Should  the  right  accrue,  not  di- 
rectly to  individual  consumers,  but.  instead, 
for  their  benefit,  to  some  public  authority 
like  I^rc  as  parens  patriae  to  collect  amounts 
of   which   consumers   have  been   defrauded, 
either  to  hold  m  the  pubUc  nsc  or  to  distri- 
bute among  the  defrauded  private  parUes  to 
the  extent  that  they  can  tm  Identified?  Aa  in 
Sherman   Act  suiu.  Truth   in   Lending  Act 
suits,  or  Civil  Rights  Act  suits.  shoiUd  suc- 
cessful plaintiffs  be  awarded  attorneys  fees 
and.  If  so.  In  what  amounts?  Are  safeguards 
on  such  actions  required  to  avoid  the  filing  of 
frivolous  or  nuisance  cases? 

•  However  these  questions  are  resolved, 
legislation  to  provide  an  adequate  private 
remedy  to  reimburse  injured  parties  and  to 
deter  Section  5  violators  should  be  sought 
with  vigor. 

Since  assuming  the  chairmanship  of 
Uie  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee scores  of  witnesses,  both  busi- 
nessmen and  private  citizens,  have  ap- 
peared before  us  relating  how  thoy  have 
been  injured  by  unscrupulous  business 
practices.  The  existing  remedies — action 


by  the  FTC— the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  Post  Offl(»  Department,  and  other 
Government  agencies  have  too  often 
proved  unsatisfactory.  This  is  not  meant 
as  cxitlcism  of  these  agencies  since  often- 
times they  are  powerless  to  act  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  As  an  example,  the 
practice  may  not  be  nationwide  and 
therefore  does  not  justify  the  expenditure 
of  the  manpower  necessary  to  stop  the 
practice.  In  many  cases  the  agencies  do 
act— but  too  late  to  assist  those  already 
injured.  In  no  case  is  the  Injured  party 
compensated  for  the  damages  he  has 
sustained  by  reason  of  a  successful  Gov- 
ernment action.  . 

Besides  compensating  the  injured 
party,  this  proposal  would  also  act  as  a 
strong  deterrent  to  violation  of  section  5 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
and  In  that  manner  assist  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  that  act  by  the  Commission. 

It  Is  time  that  the  individual  citizen 
and  businessman  be  given  the  right  to 
protect  himself  against  unfair  business 
pracUces.  This  bill  would  accomplish 
that  purpose.  I  ask  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
Will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3338),  to  amend  section  5 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  by 
providing  for  suits  for  damages  by  parties 
injured  by  reason  of  violations  of  sec- 
tion 5  and  for  class  actions  for  such 
damages  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hart,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3338 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembUd,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "1969  Amendment 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act". 

S«c  2  SecUon  6  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act.  38  SUt.  719,  as  amended,  is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  a  new 
subsection  "  (m)  "  as  foUows : 

"Right  of  Action  of  damaged  parties— 
(m)(l)  Any  person,  partnership,  or  cor- 
poration who  shall  be  Injured  in  his  busUaess 
or  property  by  any  other  person,  partnership. 
or  corporation  by  reason  of  any  unfair 
method  of  competition  In  commerce,  or  un- 
fair or  decepUve  acts  or  practices  in  com- 
merce forbidden  or  declared  to  be  unlawful 
by  this  section,  may  sue  therefor  in  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
district  In  which  the  defendant  resides  or 
is  found,  or  has  as  an  agent,  without  respect 
to  the  amount  In  controversy,  and  shall  re- 
cover threefold  the  damages  by  him  sus- 
tained, and  the  costs  of  suit,  including  a 
reasonable  attorney's  fee. 

(2)  An  order  to  cease  and  desist  of  the 
Commission  which  has  become  final  as  pro- 
vlded  in  this  section  to  the  effect  that  the 
defendant  In  any  damage  suit  has  violated 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shaU  be  prima 
facie  evidence  against  such  defendant  in 
the  damage  suit  brought  by  any  other  party 
against  such  defendant  under  this  sub- 
section as  to  all  matters  respecting  the  viola- 
tion of  this  section  as  declared  by  the 
Commission. 

(3)  Such  suits  for  damages  shall  be 
brought  vrtthin  three  years  from  the  com- 
mission of  the  unfair  methods  of  competition 
or  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices,  or 
m  case  of  a  continuing  violation  from  the 
commission  of  the  last  violation,  or  be  for- 


ever barred:  Protided,  That  the  running  of 
the  three  years  Umltatlons  in  respect  of  each 
and  every  private  right  of  action  arising 
under  this  subsecUon  and  based  In  whole  or 
m  part  on  any  matter  complained  of  in  the 
proceedings  under  this  secUon  of  the  Com- 
mission shaU  be  suspended  during  the  pend- 
ency of  such  proceedings  and  until  any  order 
to  cease  and  desist  entered  therein  has  be- 
come final. 

(4)  The  several  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  of  America  are  hereby  invested 
with  Jurisdiction  to  receive  and  proceed  with 
suits  under  this  subsection  as  in  other  civil 
suits  In  those  courts. 

(5)  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  for 
the  United  States  District  Courts,  rule  23, 
U  S  C.A..  relating  to  class  actions  shall  be 
applicable  to  actions  for  damages  as  provided 
in  this  subsection  if  the  prerequisites  of 
rule  23  are  satisfied,  except  as  is  provided  In 
paragraph  1  of  subsection  (m)  as  to  the 
amount  in  controversy. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  323— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  EXTEND- 
ING  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
NUTRITION  AND  HUMAN  NEEDS 

Mr  McGOVERN  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  323).  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs, 
established  by  Senate  Resolution  281, 
90th  Congress,  agreed  to  on  July  30, 
1968,  as  amended  and  supplemented,  is 
hereby  extended  through  January  31, 
1971.  which,  by  unanimous  consent,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  RtUes  and 
Administration. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McGovern  when 
he  submitted  the  resolution  appear  later 
In  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.)       

CONTROLLED  DANGEROUS  SUB- 
STANCES ACT  OP  1969— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMEKDMXNT    NO.    456 

Mr.  HUGHFT  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  th2  bill  (8.  3246)  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic health  and  cafety  by  amending  the 
narcotic,  depressant,  stimulant,  and  hal- 
lucinogenic drug  laws,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMZNSMXNT  MO.   4S7 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  pror>osed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (S.  3246)  supra  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OF    1970— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  4  58 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  uish  to 
submit  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  me  to  HH.  514,  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
Amendments  of  1970.  My  amendment 
is  a  simple  one.  It  is  designed  only  to 
accomplish  what  the  Congress  has  al- 
ready authorized  no  less  than  three  times, 
and  what  It  will  undoubtedly  again  au- 
thorize in  this  bill. 

My  amendment  would  create  an  18- 
member  Commission  to  study  means  of 
implementing  the  advanced  funding  pro- 
cedure for  education  programs.  I  empha- 
size "implement"  because  the  procedure 
is  already  authorized.  The  Commission 
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uould  be  composed  of  six  members  of 
the  Senate,  six  members  of  the  House 
and  SIX  members  of  the  executive  branch 
to  be  appointed  as  soon  as  possible  It 
V  ould  have  unUl  1  year  after  ei-.actnieiu 
of  the  bill  to  report  to  the  Congress  and 
the  President 

Three  times  the  Conkcies.-.  has  3ppro\ed 
the  concept  of  advanced  funding  for  ed- 
ucation proRrams  In  1967.  we  voted  to 
permit  advanced  funding  of  all  pioKram.s 
contained  in  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act— Public  Law  90- 
247  In  1968.  we  voted  to  permit  ad- 
\<iiiced  funding  of  hmher  edui-ation  pro- 
grams— Public  Law  90-575  That  same 
year,  in  the  vocational  education  leKi>la- 
t:on,  we  voted  to  permit  advanced  fund- 
ing of  all  programs  which  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  administers— Public 
Law  90-576 

Twice,  in  the  fiscal  1969  and  fi.'^cal  1970 
budgets,  the  President  requested  ad- 
vanced funding  for  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
menury  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
Once,  m  fiscal  1969,  advanced  funding 
was  provided  for  one  education  program, 
title  I  of  the  EUemenUry  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  We  are  about  to  author- 
ize advanced  funding  for  education  pro- 
grams for  the  fourth  time 

But.  we  have  no  advanced  fundii!«  m 
operation  We  have  spoken  words  and  we 
have  cast  votes  And  not  much  has  hap- 
pened We  have  said  how  wonderful  ad- 
vanced funding  would  be:  how  much  it 
would  help  local  school  officials  in  the 
planning  of  their  budgets  We  have  of- 
fered advanced  funding  to  them  In  the 
authorization  bills,  and  then  slipped  it 
off  the  tray  in  the  appropriations  process 
And  we  have  comixjunded  the  fiscal 
problems  of  local  education  personnel  by 
late  funding  of  education  pro«ram.s — by 
failing  to  make  money  available  until 
after  the  school  year  for  which  the  funds 
are  to  be  used  has  begun  or  as  in  the 
case  of  the  current  year  un'il  thf  school 
year  is  almost  half  over 

I  submit  that  it  is  time  for  action   We 
must  either  take  definite  steps  to  imple- 
ment the  procedure    or  we  must  admit 
that  It  was  a  good  idea  which  we  are 
not  CjUite  willing   to  carry   through    In 
other  words,  it  is  time  to  fish  or  cut  bait 
I  simply  do  not  feel  that  we  can  con- 
tinue under  the  current  procedures   I  am 
Inserting  a  chart  which  shows  the  date 
when  the  Labor-Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  appropriations  bill  has  passed 
Congress  m  each  of  the  last  11  years   As 
can  be  seen,  the  date  has  become  latei 
and  later  And  passage  of  the  bill  us  only 
a  begmning  Once  the  appropnations  are 
cleared,   they  must  then  be  allotted  to 
the  departments  and  agencies  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget   Then  the  individual 
ofiRces  must  obhgale  them  to  the  Stales 
and  school   districts.   All   of   this   takes 
tune  And  all  too  often  the  result  is  liiat 
school  districts  do  not  receive  their  funds 
until  the  spring 

In  some  cases  the  .•>ituation  is  even 
worse  I  learned  recently  that  some 
school  districts  m  my  SUte  had  just  re- 
ceived their  final  impacted  areas  funds 
for  fiscal  19€8 


Clearly  school  di.stricU  cannot  func- 
tion i-Recti\fly  or  efficiently  under  the 
current  procedure  where  there  i.s  almost 
alw.iys  uncertainty  over  available  funds 
Funeral  funds  account  for  about  10  per- 
cent oi  the  educational  expenditures  in 
the  Nation.  They  can  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  hiring  special  and  remedial 
teacheis  between  good  libraries  and  bad 
librarii-s  between  havin-n;  sufficient 
equipintnt  and  not  having  it 

With  the  passage  of  the  many  t-duca- 
tional  programs  in  the  past  few  years. 
we  have  made  a  strong  commitment  to 
education  The  future  of  oui  Nation  i> 
bound  up  in  that  commitment  If  that 
commitment  means  anything  at  all.  we 
must  give  It  the  chance  to  work— to  work 
e'Tectively  and  etfn  lently  And  it  cannot 
work  eflectively  and  efficiently  under  the 
current  funding  process 

Certainly,  there  are  potential  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  advanced  funding 
procedure,  but  they  are  problems  which 
can  be  overcome;  problems  which  we 
have  admitted  can  be  overcome  or  have 
been  willing  to  disregaid  in  our  earlier 
votes 

To  implement  the  procedure  will  re- 
quire the  cooperation  of  the  Congress, 
which  appropriates  money  and  the  ex- 
ecutive, which  prepares  the  budgets  and 
administers  the  programs  For  these  rea- 
sons. I  have  included  representatives  of 
both  the  Congres-s  and  the  executive  on 
the  Commission  for  which  my  amend- 
ment provides  I  would  assume  that  the 
Commission  would  contain  representa- 
tives from  botli  the  legislative  and  the 
appropriations  committees  which  have 
jurisdiction  over  education  programs,  as 
well  as  from  the  Budget  Bureau  and  the 
Office   of   Education 

It  can  of  course,  be  argued  that  ad- 
vanced funding  is  impossible  at  a  lime 
when  budgetary  and  financial  problems 
facing  our  Nation  are  .so  great  I  dis- 
agree Pi-ocedures  could,  for  example,  be 
adopted  whereby  80  or  90  percent  of  the 
funding  is  made  on  an  advanced  basis 
or  where  funding  is  provided  on  a  higher 
basis,  say  95  percent,  but  provision  is 
made  for  modifications  before  April  1  of 
the  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  funds  are  to  be  used  There 
are  of  course,  other  metins  of  meeting 
unexpected  financial  problems  and  one 
of  the  duties  of  the  Commission  would 
be  to  investigate  these 

There  will  always  be  times  when  we 
wish  to  modify  programs  to  change  em- 
phases Advance  funding  will  not  affect 
that  It  will  .simply  require  that  .schools 
he  Kivcn  leadtime  in  which  to  prepare 
for  any  change  which  might  be  made  in 
PYderal  .support  for  education  -  time 
which  .scliools  need  and  deserve 

As  I  noted  earlier.  Congress  has  voted 
for  advanced  funding  three  times  in  re- 
cent years  In  doing  so.  we  have  indicated 
that  It  is  a  desirable  procedure  If  our 
votes  of  the  past  years  mean  anything 
and  if  we  have  any  concern  for  orderly 
planning  in  education  then  I  believe  we 
must  move  to  Implement  the  advanced 
funding  procedure  which  we  have  al- 
ready accepted  w  previous  votes. 
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1967 
I%6 
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l%i 
l%4 
1961 
1963 

1%: 
196 : 
i%ii 

1959 


Dite  bill 

Mssed 

Bill  number 

Congiesj 

H  R    I8uj7 

Oct.    10  1%8 

H,R   10196 

Oct     27. 1%7 

H  R   14;*S 

Oct    7\   1966 

H  R   776i 

Aul    17  196b 

HR   10S86"        .    . 

S«pt    9.196b 

H  R   10809      . 

SepI     3  l%4 

HR   b888 

SepI  ?5  1963 

H  J   Res  87S1 

Jjn     29   1%4 

H  R   10904 

*u|.     2.  !%.■ 

H.R   703b 

Sept   12  1961 

HR   11390 

Aui    25.  196 

MR.  6769 

July    30   19'..<* 

H.R.  U64b 

.  July   18,  I9b8 

'  Ih»',e  *»'*  5p*ci»l  ^upplt'ienlal  appiopiialion  bills  loi  Iti' 
Oupaitnieiils  ol  Liboi  t<\<i  Heaiin  tducalion.  tnd  Wellaie  ^ 
addilKjn  ceilai"  educational  piojiams  leceived  addilional  lunds 
in  Mch  ol  the  above  rears  undei  general  jupplemenUI  appro- 
pnalicnj  brils.  These  Beneral  supplemental  appropnations  ()ili< 
parsed  «Mer  the  regular  appropiialions  bills  aid  Ihus  weie 
jllocaled  to  local  school  distncls  at  a  later  dite. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

AMrSDMENT  NO    4S9 

Mr  TYDINGS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  <H.R  514'  to  extend  programs 
for  ElemenUry  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
ordered  to  he  on  the  table  and  to  be 
prnited 

S  3334  -INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  IN- 
CREASING THE  DAILY  HIRE  RATES 
FOR  THE  USE  OF  CERTAIN 
FREIGHT  CARS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  In 
the  past  10  years  the  Montana  congres- 
sional delegation  has  been  plagued  with 
an  annual  problem  for  which  no  reason- 
able solution  has  been  developed.  I  refer 
to  the  continual  and,  in  some  instances, 
increasing  shortage  of  boxcars  on  the 
Western  railroad  lines. 

This  is  a  very  serious  matter  to  States 
like  MonUna  where  so  many  farmers 
and  elevator  operators  are  dependent 
upon  an  adequate  source  of  boxcars  to 
.ship  their  wheat  to  the  export  market  on 
the  west  coast 

Todav  Montana  ranchers  are  buying 
large  expensive  trucks  to  transport  grain 
to  water  outlets  on  the  Columbia  River 
for  transport  to  the  coast.  This  situation 
has  been  compounded  by  our  expanded 
cxpoit  of  grain.  Despite  the  annual  dis- 
cu.ssion  on  how  best  to  facilitate  a  return 
of  boxcars  to  owner  lines,  very  httle  ef- 
fective action  has  been  taken  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  or  the 
Congress 

This  year  the  car  shortage  on  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad  line  has 
reached  ridiculous  proportions.  Recent- 
ly, there  was  a  Montana  request  for 
3  500  cars  and  they  were  receiving  some- 
thing on  the  order  of  10  or  15  per  day. 
Fortunately,  this  year  the  situation  has 
not  been  as  bad  on  the  Northern  Pacific 
line,  which  also  crosses  the  State  of 
Montana.  This  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  It  will  not  happen  in  the  future.  To 
dat«.  there  has  been  no  effective  means 
of  convincing  the  eastern  railroad  lines 
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that  they  should  return  the  cars  to  the 
owners  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

To  date,  the  ICC  has  been  hesitant  to 
issue  strong  orders  establishing  incentive 
charges  and  Increased  penalties. 

I  have  Joined  with  a  nimiber  of  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Senate  in  cosponsor- 
ing  S.  3223  to  give  the  ICC  additional 
authority  to  handle  the  situation.  The 
proposed  bill  would  authorize  an  increase 
in  the  Incentive  per  diem  and  penalties. 
The  congressional  interest  in  this  pro- 
posal seems  to  have  generated  little  ac- 
tivity at  the  agency  level. 

I  believe  that  we  must  impress  upon 
the  railroads  and  the  Commission  the 
seriousness  of  this  situation.  I  will,  there- 
fore, send  to  the  desk  a  bill  which  would 
set  per  diem  rates  at  $100  minimum  and 
an  increase  of  penalty  charges  from 
$1,000  and  up  to  $10,000.  These  provi- 
sions seem  to  be  severe,  and  they  are 
meant  to  be  so.  The  boxcar  shortage 
should  not  be  allowed  to  disrupt  the  In- 
dustry each  year,  as  has  been  the  case 
as  far  as  Montana  is  concerned,  over  the 
past  two  decades.  Recently,  it  has  been 
so  on  sui  almost  continual  basis.  Hope- 
f  imy,  this  latest  proposal  will  give  notice 
to  all  parties  that  the  boxcar  shortage 
In  the  West  will  not  be  permitted  any 
longer.  There  are  solutions  and  Congress 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion must  act  to  provide  the  necessary 
relief. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
to  increase  daily  hire  rates  for  use  of 
certain  freight  cars,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  I  ask  that  the  bill  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

The  bill  (S.  3334) ,  to  amend  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  to  increase  the  dally 
hire  rates  for  the  use  of  certain  freight 
cars,  and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Mansfield,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


S  3335  AND  S.  3336 — INTRODUCTION 
OF  BILLS  RELATING  TO  PRIVATE 
AND  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Allen)  and  I  are  today  intro- 
ducing two  bills  dealing  with  the  very 
serious  school  problems  in  oiur  section  of 
the  Nation.  The  piupose  of  one  of  these 
bills  is  to  assure  fair  and  equitable  treat- 
ment for  the  public  schools  of  the  South. 
The  purpose  of  the  other  bill  is  to  assure 
fair  and  equitable  treatment  for  the 
private  schools  of  the  South. 

Surely  all  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
can  unite  in  support  of  legislation  which 
would  accomplish  these  worthy  goals. 
The  enactment  of  these  bills  into  law 
will  not  be  a  cure-all  or  a  panacea,  but  I 
am  convinced  their  enactment  will  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

S.  3336,  the  bill  dealing  with  the  public 
schools  simply  provides  that  the  United 
States  shall  compensate  States  and  local 
education  agencies  in  an  amount  equal 


to  the  replacement  cost  of  all  public 
school  buildings  and  facilities  owned  by 
any  such  State  or  agency  which  have 
been  or  will  be  closed  or  abandoned  by 
any  such  agency  as  a  result  of,  first,  any 
order  issued  by  any  court  of  the  United 
States;  second,  compliance  with  any 
plan,  guideline,  regulation,  recommenda- 
tion or  order  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  or; 
third,  actions  taken  by  any  such  State 
or  agency  in  good  faith  efforts  to  comply 
with  the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  requiring  desegregation  of  public 
schools. 

Jurisdiction  is  vested  in  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  to  hear  and 
determine  any  claims  based  upon  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  The  bill  also  au- 
thorizes appropriation  of  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  act. 
Mr.  President,  the  only  resiUt  of  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  into  law  would  be 
to  afford  the  public  schools  of  the  South- 
em  States  basic  justice  and  fair  treat- 
ment. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Federal  courts  and  HEW,  in  their  blind 
zeal  to  bring  about  instant  total  integra- 
tion and  revolutionize  the  social  and 
economic  structure  of  the  South,  have 
taken  actions  which  have  caused  many 
public  school  buildings  and  facilities  in 
my  State  to  be  abandoned.  These  school 
buildings  and  facilities  are  sitting  un- 
used. Like  all  vacant  property,  these 
buildings  and  facilities  are  deteriorating 
in  value. 

Why  should  not  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pay  from  its  Treasury  a  fair  and 
just  amount  of  money  to  compensate  for 
this  terrible  loss  to  the  school  systems? 

I  made  a  speech  on  this  floor  on  De- 
cember 16  of  last  year  on  the  HEW  ap- 
propriations bill,  in  which  I  gave  spe- 
cific examples  of  the  horrible  effects  of 
these  court  orders  and  HEW  directives. 

For  example,  I  pointed  out  that  the 
Federal  district  court  had  ordered  the 
Carroll  County  School  Board  to  accom- 
plish the  integration  of  its  school  system 
by  closing  the  school  at  Blackhawk.  This 
school  was  located  In  a  colored  commu- 
nity and  had  been  attended  by  black  stu- 
dents. The  court  ordered  this  school 
closed  and  its  students  bused  to  other 
sections  of  the  county.  The  Carroll 
Coimty  School  Board  complied  with  this 
outrageous  court  order,  and  the  Black- 
hawk  School  has  been  abandoned.  To 
make  this  matter  even  worse,  the  tax- 
payers of  Carroll  County  had  just  re- 
cently spent  approximately  $42,000  in  the 
construction  and  equipping  of  a  new  caf- 
eteria to  serve  the  students  and  faculty 
of  Blackhawk  School.  That  cafeteria  is 
now  useless. 

Incidentally.  I  am  told  that  the  col- 
ored citizens  of  that  area  are  very  upset 
about  the  closing  of  this  school,  because 
they  feel  that  such  action  has  destroyed 
their  community.  They  are  very  much 
opposed  to  this. 

As  an  example  of  the  abandonment 
of  a  school  building  in  a  good-faith  effort 
to  comply  with  the  Integration  orders  of 
the  Federal  courts,  I  mentioned  in  my 
December  16  speech  the  situation  at  the 


Inverness  High  School  in  the  Stmflower 
County  School  District,  which  is  my  home 
district. 

In  the  1968-69  school  year,  the  Sun- 
flower County  School  District  was  op- 
erating under  a  "freedom  of  choice"  plsm 
of  desegregation.  The  operation  of  this 
plan  resulted  in  some  classroom  mixing 
of  the  races. 

During  that  school  year  approximately 
300  white  students  and  no  colored  stu- 
dents attended  the  Inverness  High 
School.  Despite  its  name,  this  school 
taught  grades  one  through  12. 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  school  in  Sep- 
tember 1969,  the  Federal  coiu-t  ordered 
the  school  district  to  assign  students  to 
the  schools  on  the  basis  of  tests  to  be  ad- 
ministered to  the  students.  The  court 
ordered  that  the  assignments  be  made  on 
this  basis  for  grades  one  through  four, 
inclusive,  for  the  present  school  year.  As 
a  result  of  the  test  plan,  24  colored  stu- 
dents were  assigned  to  attend  the  Inver- 
ness school  this  school  year.  Every  one  of 
the  white  students  withdrew  from  the 
school,  which  has  now  been  closed  as  an 
economy  measure.  The  24  colored  stu- 
dents assigned  to  that  school  are  being 
bused  to  other  schools  in  the  district. 

These  types  of  incidents  are  contin- 
uing to  occur  in  the  school  districts  of 
Mississippi.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  can 
anticipate  that  such  arbitrary  and  illegal 
misuse  of  Federal  power  can  be  expected 
to  continue  and  increase  in  frequency. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  way  to  ade- 
quately compensate  these  school  dis- 
tricts and  the  people  who  support  them 
for  the  misuse  of  Federal  power  to  close 
their  cherished  community  institutions, 
the  public  schools.  Nothing  can  blot  from 
sight  or  memory  the  sorry  spectacle  of 
beeuUful  school  buildings  empty  and 
abandoned.  They  are.  indeed,  monu- 
ments to  the  dreams  of  a  great  people, 
dreams  shattered  and  destroyed  by  Fed- 
eral oppression. 

The  least  we  can  do  is  to  pay  a  fair 
amount  of  money  in  p>artial  compensa- 
tion for  this  irreparable  injury. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the  othec^ 
bill  being  introduced  by  Senator  Allen 
and  myself  is  to  assure  that  the  private.' 
schools  of  Mississippi  and  the  other 
Southern  States  receive  the  same  and 
equal  justice  accorded  the  private  schools 
throughout  the  other  parts  of  the 
Nation. 

S.  3335  would  amend  sections  501  and 
170  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  provide  that  tax  exempt  status  under 
section  501  shall  not  be  denied  to  a  pri- 
vate school  on  accoimt  of  the  admis- 
sion policies,  requirements  for  admis- 
sion, or  composition  of  the  student  body 
or  faculty  of  such  school. 

If  a  court  of  the  United  States  enters 
a  final  judgment  that  the  Constitution 
or  laws  of  the  United  States  prohibit  the 
granting  of  exempt  status  to  a  private 
school  on  account  of  the  admission  poli- 
cies, the  requirements  of  admission,  or 
the  composition  of  the  student  body  or 
faculty  of  such  school,  for  the  period 
during  which  such  Judgment  is  in  effect, 
then  no  institution  organized  and  oper- 
ated exclusively  for  religious,  charitable 
testing  for  public  safety,  literacy,  or  edi- 
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caUonal  purposes,  or  for  the  prevenUon 
of  cruelty  to  chUdren  or  animals  shall  be 
exempt  from  taxation. 

The  biU  would  amend  section  170  ot 
the  Internal  Re%enue  Code  of  1934.  re- 
lating to  charitable  coninbutions.  Ln  a 
similar  manner 

Mr  President,  in  my  judiiment.  what 
is^auce  for  the  goa-^  is  sauce  for  Uie 
gander  The  neces-suy  for  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation  Is  a  result  of  another 
encroachment  by  the  Federal  courts  on 
the  power  of  Congress  to  enact  the  law. 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  order  for  prelim- 
inary injunction  entered  by  a  thre*^- 
judge  Federal  district  court  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  In  the  case  styled 
Green  against  Kennedy. 

The  effect  of  this  Judicial  atrocity  is  to 
enjoin  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury- 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue from  approving  any  pending  or  fu- 
ture application  for  tax-exempt  sUtus 
fUed  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
by  any  private  school  located  in  the 
SUte  of  Mississippi  and  or  determining 
that  contributions  to  any  such  school  are 
deductible  by  the  donors  as  a  chariUb.e 
contribution  unless  they  first  affirma- 
tively determine  that  the  applicant 
school  is  not  a  part  of  a  system  of  pri- 
vate schools  operated  on  a  racially  segre- 
gated basis. 

This  usurpation  of  legislative  power  by 
the  Federal  court  Is  shocking 

Those  who  are  Interested  in  main- 
taining our  precious  system  of  separation 
of  powers  should  Join  in  support  of  this 
bill.  Congrec^  made  Its  intent  perfectly 
clear  in  sections  170  and  501  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  It  provided  that 
any  religious,  chantable.  scientific,  or 
educational  institution  should  have  tax- 
exempt  sUtus.  and  that  contributions 
made  to  all  such  Institutions  should  be 
tax  deductible  The  Federal  court  in  the 
I>istrlct  of  Columbia  simply  decided  that 
It  did  not  like  the  way  Congress  wrote 
the  laws,  and  so  it  wrote  an  amendment 
to  them  which  it  enforces  by  judicial 
decree. 

The  primary  purpose  of  each  section  is 
to  resute  the  law  exactly  as  it  Ls.  so  that 
perhaps  even  Federal  courts  will  be  able 
to  understand  We  first  seek  to  amend 
sections  170  and  501  to  reiterate  that  all 
educational  instltutioris  shall  be  entitled 
to  tax-exempt  status  and  that  contribu- 
tloris  thereto  will  be  deductible 

Our  fi.'-st  goal  is  to  achieve  josUcc  and 
equity. 

If  we  fail  in  this,  then  the  secondary 
purpose  of  these  bdLs  Is  to  at  least 
achieve  equably  with  the  private  schools 
of  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  the  provisions  which  ."iUte 
that  if  a  Federal  court  enters  a  final 
order  that  denies  these  private  schools 
in  Mississippi  tax-exempt  status,  or  de- 
nies tax-deductible  sUtus  to  contribu- 
tions made  these  schools,  then  the  right 
of  all  private  schools  in  the  United  States, 
including  reUgious  schools  to  receive  tax- 
exempt  status,  and  for  contributions 
thereto  to  be  treated  as  tax  deductible. 
VI  ill  be  demed. 

The  noted  columnists  James  J.  Kil- 
ratrick  and  David  Lawrence  have  writ- 
lea  penetrating  and  perceptive  arucles 
about  this  ternble  decision  In  the  Green 
case. 


I  a&k  unanimous  consent  to  have 
prmted  m  the  Record  an  arucle  enUtled 
Congress  Must  Undo  Pnvate-Schools 
Ruluiij.'  written  by  James  J  Kilpatrick 
and  published  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
rung  Star  of  January  20.  1970,  and  an  ar- 
ucle entitled  "A  SUrthng  Rulmg  For 
ML-^issjppi.  ■  written  by  David  Lawrence 
and  publLshed  in  Uic  CommeicuU  Appeal 
of  January  20.  1970. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objecuon.  it  is  so  ordeied. 
(Ste  exhibits  1  nnd  2  > 
Mr  EASTLAND.  A  readiuK  of  Uiese 
articles  will  show  the  deep  concern 
.^lldrcd  by  thoughtful  and  conslructise 
-supporters  of  education. 

I  hope  and  tru.st  U\at  both  of  Uicsc 
bills  will  receive  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration 

I  ask  unanmiou-i  consent  Uial  S  3336 
be  referred  to  Uie  Committee  on  the 
Judic.aiv 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  bills  will  be  received  and 
referred  as  requested. 

The  bills  'S    3335  >,  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect 
to  the  tax  exempt  status  of.  and  the  dc- 
dactibihty   of   contributions   to.   certain 
private  schools,  introduced  by  Mr.  East- 
land 'for  himself  and  Mr.  Allen",  was 
received,  read  twice  by  title,  and  referred 
to    the    Committee    on    Finance:     and 
S.     3336.     to    compensate    States     and 
local   educational   agencies   for   the   re- 
placement cost  of  all  public  school  build- 
ings and  facilities  owned  by  tliem  which 
have  been  or  will  be  closed  or  abandoned 
by  such  agencies  by  reason  of    First,  any 
order  Issued  by   a  court  of  Uie  United 
States,    second,    compliance    with    any 
plan,  guideline,  regulation,  recommen- 
dation or  order  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  EducaUon,  and  Welfare;  third, 
decisions  arrived  at  by  such  SUte  and 
local  educational  agencies  in  good  faith 
efforts  to  comply  with  the  decision  of  the 
U  S  Supreme  Court  requiring  desegrega- 
tion of  public  schools,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Eastland  ifor  himself  and  Mr.  Allen), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  CommitU'e  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 'by  unanimotis  consent i 
Exhibit   1 
|Fr>  m  the  Evening  St*r.  Jan    20.   19701 
CoWcRt^ss  Mt  ST  Undo  P»ivate-S<  hools 

KruNO 
The  decision  by  three  federal  Judges  here 
in  Washington,  denying  tai  eiemptions  to 
certain  private  schools  in  Mli^lsslppl.  comes 
aa  one  more  Uitolerable  Judicial  usurpauoa 
of  power  The  action  cannot  be  condoned; 
and  It  must  be  swiftly  undone  by  the 
Congress 

The  liiw  could  not  be  more  clear  Under 
Section  501(0(31  of  the  Tax  Code,  a  non- 
profit organization  Is  exempt  from  federal 
taxes  Lf  It  Is  organized  and  operated  exclu- 
sively for  religious,  ch-irllable.  scleuuftc.  lit- 
erary or  educational-  purposes,  provided 
only  that  it  stays  out  of  lobbying  and  politics. 
Roughly  50  000  such  Institutions  have  quali- 
fied formally  for  the  cumulative  list  of  ex- 
empt organizations  maintained  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service 

Thebe  exempt  organlraUons  Include  insti- 
tutions that  are  all  black,  all  white,  all 
Christian,  and  all  Jew  Until  the  moment  of 
this  autocratic  court  decree,  the  act  of  Con- 
KTe«i  prevailed  It  was  necessary  to  a-ik  only 
If  the  ln£Ututlun  In  questlun  met  the  re- 
quirements of  law    If  so.  It  qualified  auio- 


mailciiUy.  and  gifts  to  such  Institutions  be- 
came deductible  In  computing  one"*  Income 

tul 

The  efTect  of  last  wcclc's  injunction  is  to 
elevate  the  whims,  cnprlces  and  obsessions  of 
federal  Judges  to  a  level  never  contemplated 
under  our  form  of  government  If  a  dratllc 
change  were  to  be  made  In  the  InterpretaUon 
of  Section  501(cn3),  such  a  change  might 
first  be  the  prerogative  of  the  commissioner 
of  laurnal  Revenue  No  commissioner  ever 
has  sought  such  power.  More  precisely,  such 
a  change  Involves  a  profound  question  of  leg- 
islative policy:  It  Is  the  business  of  Congres.-; 
And  In  lu  recent  comprehensive  revisions  cf 
the  Tax  Cixle,  Congres.s  made  no  move  what- 
ever to  limit  tax  exemptions  to  racially  inte- 
grated Institutions  only 

Why  did  the  three  Judges  rule  as  they  did? 
I  do  not  challenge  their  sincerity.  Integrity 
or  competence  Doubtless  they  felt  they  were 
following  dutifully  upon  the  obsessions  of 
their  masters,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
UrUted  States  The  high  court  repeatedly 
has  commajided  Integration  now.  Integration 
everywhere.  Integration  without  regard  to 
law.  common  sense,  or  the  Constitution. 

Malce  no  nUstoke:  This  profoundly  com- 
plex quesUon  of  public  affairs  has  come  fully 
under  the  sway  of  a  Judicial  oligarchy.  It 
might  b*  possible,  through  ordinary  political 
processes,  to  remove  or  to  reverse  a  com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  It  still  Is  pos- 
sible to  elect  a  House  and  Senate  that  will 
insl.'^t  upon  a  ■  Whltten  amendment"  posi- 
tively to  prohibit  the  busing  of  pupils  and 
the  closing  of  schools  linder  the  Civil  Rights 
\cx   But  the  Judges  are  unreachable. 

In  a  free  country.  It  ought  to  be  possible 
for  parents  in  Mississippi,  or  anywhere  else, 
to  set  up  any  kind  of  educational  institutions 
they  please,  and  to  be  entitled  to  the  same 
privileges,  immunities,  and  benefits  ot  all 
other  parents,  II  they  choose  to  educate  their 
children  in  factories.  Simday  schools,  private 
homes,  or  pup  tents,  subject  merely  to  the 
general  police  powers  of  the  state,  this  Is — or 
wa.s — their  right. 

No  longer  Last  week's  decree  was  deliber- 
ately punitive,  deliberately  calculated  to 
achieve  a  certain  sociological  end  regarded 
by  the  Judges  as  desirable.  The  decree,  to  re- 
peat is  part  of  a  pattern.  In  Atlanta,  parents 
by  the  thousands  have  peUtloned  the  Judges 
for  relief  from  arbitrary  action.  In  Oklahoma 
City,  a  federal  Judge  has  threatened  to  Jail 
a  iV-ye.ir-old  boy  and  his  parents  If  the  boy 
refuses  to  attend  a  certain  Integrated  Junior 
high  The  high  covut  luelf.  In  royal  disdain 
for  practical  problems  of  the  real  world,  last 
week  insisted  on  a  Feb,  1  deadline  for  the  In- 
tegr.^tlon  of  300,000  children  in  five  Deep 
South  states. 

It  Is  Ju.<;t  as  Plato  said  '"The  people  always 
have  some  champion  whom  they  set  over 
them  and  nurse  Into  greatness.  .  .  .  This  and 
no  other  Is  the  root  from  which  a  tyrant 
springs:  when  he  first  appears,  he  Is  a  pro- 
tector.""  So  with  the  high  court.  An  acqui- 
escent people,  having  surrendered  their  lib- 
erties to  the  Judges  In  what  seemed  a  good 
cau.se.  have  watered  the  roots.  We  harvest 
tyranny  now 


HlxHiBrr  2 

A  Startling  Ruling  for  Mississippi 

( By  David  Lawrence ) 

Washington —Three  federal  Judge*  here 
have  Just  Issued  an  Injunction  to  deny  tax 
exemptions  in  the  future  to  any  private 
school  association  In  Mississippi  which  Is  de- 
voted to  the  education  of  white  children, 
•nils  Is  a  startling  decision  because  It  means 
that  the  federal  Judiciary  may  be  deciding 
hereafter  whether  a  nonprofit  organization 
can  retain  a  tax-exempt  status  when  the 
contributions  are  used  to  support  any  cause 
which  the  Judges  may  think  pertains  only 
to  certain  groups  of  citizens  and  not  to 
others. 

Even  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
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vancement  of  Colored  People,  which  was  be- 
hind the  suit  to  bar  white  private  schools  In 
Mississippi,  may  find  Itself  confronted  with 
Milts  to  take  away  Its  tax-exempt  privileges. 
For  If  an  organization  for  "the  advancement 
o!  v^hlte  people  "  can  be  denied  tax  exemp- 
tii>n,  then  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the 
courts  may  be  charged  U  the  privilege  Is 
i;!.,nied  to  an  organization  that  Is  devoted  to 
the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  colored 
people.  There  are,  of  course,  some  whites 
aMiong  the  membership  ol  the  NAACP.  but 
a  white  organization  also  could  admit  a  few 
Nis;roes  as  an  example  of  Impartiality. 

The  churches,  too.  may  find  themselves  in 
trouble  about  their  tax  exemptions.  Most 
.hurches  do  not  admit  to  membership  any- 
bKlv  who  doesn't  accept  their  particular  re- 
lieious  faith.  This  Is  widely  known  and 
r<»cognlzed  11  the  latest  ruling  of  a  federal 
r  -urt  is  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court,  how- 
ever, the  judiciary  would  have  a  right  at  any 
time  to  take  away  a  tax  exemption  from  any 
nonprofit  organization— whether  It  is  a 
church  Instltvitlon  or  a  school— If  the  funds 
are  used  to  carry  on  educ.-tlonal  or  rellglotis 
activities  designed  primarily  for  members  of 
it.s  own  religion  or  nationality  or  race. 

The  ruling  by  the  federal  Judges  in  Wash- 
ington also  declared  that  conuibutlons  to 
white  private  schools  In  Mississippi  would 
not  be  approved  as  donations  deductible  on 
the  individual's  own  Income  tax.  Does  thl: 
mean  that  a  citizen  might  be  denied  a  tax 
deduction  for  his  contribution  to  a  charitable 
or  educational  Institution— which  he  deems 
useful  to  the  community  and  which  Is  non- 
profit In  every  respect— Just  because  some- 
body doesn't  like  the  scope  of  the  work  done 
by  such  a  nonprofit  body  and  flies  suit? 

It  is  well  understood  that  state  and  city 
governments  cannot  use  public  money  to 
.s\ipport  segregated  private  schools  and  that 
federal  funds  cannot  be  supplied  to  private 
.schools  which  admit  students  of  only  one 
race.  But  the  question  being  raised  Is  whether 
private  schools  which  are  sponsored  by  a  par- 
ticular religion  will  also  be  involved  in  this 
controversy. 

Many  of  the  religious  schools  open  their 
doors  to  persons  of  other  faiths,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  Just  a  small  percentage  attend. 
There  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  balanced  student 
body  of  all  religious  denominations  in  a 
church-related  school.  In  other  words,  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  religion  apparent- 
ly is  permissible  In  supporting  private  schools, 
but  dlscrimlnaUon  on  the  basis  of  color  is 
to  be  penalized. 

Certainly  there  are  numerous  groups  which 
espouse  causes  with  which  other  citizens  do 
not  agree.  Up  to  now,  the  rule  has  been  that 
any  nonprofit  organization  or  association 
whose  activities  are  educational,  charitable 
or  religious  In  nature  Is  entitled  to  a  tax 
exemption  If  Its  Income  exceeds  its  expendi- 
tures. But  If  the  courts  can  Interfere  and 
decide  whether  such  an  organization  Is  tied 
to  one  particular  cause  or  group  In  the  com- 
munity, then  there  Is  a  lot  of  trouble  ahead 
for  various  social  groups  In  the  educational 
field. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  I  be  permitted  to 

proceed  for  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  proud 
to  sponsor  Jointly  with  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  two  bills,  both  of  which  are 
recommended  by  considerations  of  simple 
justice.  The  first  bill  provides  for  com- 
pensating State  and  local  authorities  for 
replacement  cost  of  hundreds  of  schools 
which  have  been  closed  throughout  the 
Nation  primarily  on  the  initiative  of  U.S. 
courts  and  Federal  agencies.  The  second 


bill  removes  a  court  imposed,  punitive, 
and  discriminatory  impediment  placed 
on  donations  to  private  schools. 

Mr.  President,  with  reference  to  the 
nrst  mentioned  bill,  conservative  esti- 
mates indicate  that  school  properties  in 
Alabama  valued  in  excess  of  $100  million 
have  been  closed  or  abandoned  by  orders 
of  Federal  courts. 

We  do  not  know  the  total  value  of 
similar  properties  lost  to  use  of  the  peo- 
ple in  other  States,  However,  on  the  basis 
of  tentative  inquiries  it  is  estimated  that 
the  depreciated  value  of  such  prcHJerties 
exceed  $1  bilUon  and  that  replacement 
cost  will  amount  to  much  more. 

One  of  the  truly  appalling  aspects  of 
this  situation  is  that  many  of  the  school 
biuldings  ordered  closed  are  relatively 
new  and  modem.  They  were  built  m  the 
last  decade  which.  In  the  South,  has  wit- 
nessed a  phenomenal  Increase  in  appro- 
priations for  education  and  great  strides 
in  improving  educational  opportunities 
for  all  children  regardless  of  race.  These 
improvements  were  made  possible  only 
by  reason  of  dedicated  education  leader- 
ship and  loyal  public  support. 

Many  of  these  closed  schools  were 
paid  for  from  proceeds  of  bond  issues 
authorized  by  State  legislatures.  Otheis 
were  constructed  on  local  initiative.  The 
people  of  separate  communities  volun- 
tarily assiuned  increased  ad  valorem 
levies  on  their  homes  and  farms  in  order 
to  provide  their  children  with  better 
educational  opportimities.  Thus,  the 
people  are  doubly  burdened  with  State 
and  local  taxes  to  pay  the  cost  of  schools 
ordered  abandoned  by  Federal  author- 
ities. Their  children  are  ordered  bused  to 
schools  in  distant  commtmities  which  are 
frequently  overcrowded  and  inadequate 
while  their  own  local  schools  lit  idle, 
vacant,  and  deteriorating.  Can  it  be 
Imagined  public  support  of  education 
can  be  maintained  imder  such  circum- 
gtflnccs? 

Mr.  President,  while  there  remains 
some  question  concerning  the  total  mon- 
etary value  of  properties  involved,  there 
is  no  quesUon  but  that  a  grave  injustice 
has  been  done.  This  injustice  calls  for 
redress.  The  bill  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  I  have  introduced  will 
provide  that  redress. 

Both  bills  are  quite  simple.  One  pro- 
vides that  the  United  States  shaU  com- 
pensate States  and  local  education  agen- 
cies in  an  amount  equal  to  the  replace- 
ment cost  of  all  public  school  buildings 
and  facilities  owned  by  any  such  State 
or  agency  which  have  been  or  will  be 
closed  or  abandoned  by  any  such  agen- 
cy as  a  result  of:  First,  any  order  issued 
by  any  court  of  the  United  States;  sec- 
ond, compliance  with  any  plan,  guide- 
line, regulation,  recommendation,  or  or- 
der of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare;  or,  third,  actions 
taken  by  any  such  State  or  agency  in 
good-faith  efforts  to  comply  with  the 
decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
requiring  desegregation  of  public  schools. 
Mr.  President,  no  effort  will  be  made 
at  this  time  to  present  legal  arguments 
in  support  of  this  bill.  I  think  it  suf- 
ficient to  point  out  that  if  it  can  be  said 
that  the  U.S.  Cemstitutlon  requires  clos- 
ing local  public  schools,  it  can  be  said. 


with  more  compelling  reason,  that  the 
Constitution  also  requires  compensation 
for  financial  losses  incm-red  by  reason 
of  such  closing.  If  the  property  were 
taken  to  make  room  for  a  Federal  high- 
way, compensation  would  be  provided.  Is 
there  any  valid  reason  public  school 
properties  taken  by  Federal  Government 
from  local  school  authorities  pursuant 
to  Federal  programs  and  policies  should 
not  be  compensated  for? 

Let  me  mention  another  reason  why 
these  local  school  authorities  should  be 
compensated  for  the  loss  of  use  of  schools 
closed  and  abandoned  on  initiative. 

It  has  been  15  years  since  the  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  its  original  decision 
declaring  racially  segregated  schools  un- 
constitutional. Every  State  in  the  United 
States  which  had  school  segregation  laws 
repealed  them  or  struck  them  from  State 
constitutions.  Most  adopted  "freedom  of 
choice  "  plans  for  assignment  of  children 
on  the  basis  of  the  first  definitive  judi- 
cial interpretation  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Brown  decision.  In  this  interpretive  de- 
cision the  district  court  said,  in  effect, 
that  the  Constitution  forbade  racial  seg- 
gregation  in  schools  but  that  it  did  not 
compel  integration.  That  interpretation 
was  made  in  one  of  the  original  cases  on 
remand  from  the  Supreme  Coiu-t.  The 
Supreme  Court  let  that  decision  stand. 
It  denied  certiorari.  State  and  local 
school  authorities  had  a  right  to  believe 
that  "freedom  of  choice"  as  practiced 
throughout  the  United  States  was  con- 
stitutionally permissible  in  the  South. 

Nevertheless,  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  has 
backtracked  and  confused  the  issues  by 
continued  use  of  undefined  legal  con- 
cepts in  relation  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Brown  decision.  Nobody  knows  precise- 
ly the  meaning  of  such  words  and  phrases 
as  "segregation."  "desegregation."  "dis- 
crimination," "equal  protection,"  "uni- 
tary school  system."  "system,"  "integra- 
tion," "root  and  branch,"  and  others. 
Sheer  confusion  reigns  in  U.S.  district 
courts.  Confusion  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  denies  cer- 
tiorari in  cases  decided  on  conflicting  in- 
terpretations of  the  Supreme  Court 
meaning  of  such  terms. 

There  is  no  authoritative  answer  to 
simple  questions  like  these:  When  Is  a 
school  desegregated?  What  are  the  con- 
diUons  of  a  unitary  school  system?  These 
and  many  other  questions  are  constantly 
raised  by  district  judges  and  local  school 
officials.  Despite  these  imanswered  ques- 
tions, locsd  school  authorities  are  being 
compelled  to  close  schools  and  bus  chil- 
dren to  achieve  what  a  HEW  official 
thinks  the  Supreme  Court  meant  in  the 
desegregation  decision. 

In  some  instances,  Federal  officials  in- 
sist that  Federal  courts  issue  orders 
which  local  school  boards  are  simply 
powerless  to  comply  with. 

For  example,  on  December  30,  1969  a 
U.S.  district  court  judge  in  a  case  involv- 
ing Norfolk,  Va..  schools  complained 
that  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  had  in- 
sisted on  a  plan  to  establish  a  "unitary 
school  system"  which  contemplated  clos- 
ing 17  public  schools  and  massive  cross 
busing  which  in  turn  would  require  a 
capital  investment  of  »4  million  for  new 
buses  and  $800,000  a  year  in  increased 
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b- -^mg  costs.  The  school  board  simply 
could  not  comply.  The  Judge  in  this  In- 
stance did  not  Issue  the  order  reque  ted 
bv  the  Attorney  General  but  countless 
other  judcps  in  the  South  have  done  so 
The  fact  is  that  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  Department  of 
Hf-alth  Education,  and  Welfare  continue 
to  iruMSt  that  the  Supreme  Court  requires 
imix)sUion  of  such  plans  and  insists  on 
iniplen-.entaiion  under  the  equity  powers 
of  di.stnct  courts 

Mr  Pre.^^ldent.  some  of  the  thinrs  done 
tidav  under  equity  poucrs  of  US  di.s- 
tnct courts  are  almo.st  unbelievable  It 
is  hard  to  realise  that  in  th''  United 
States  equity  powers  of  di.-^trict  courts 
can  be  used  to  create  affirmative'  duties 
of  elected  legislative  bodies;  that  they 
can  be  used  to  subordinate  the  health. 
safety  morals,  and  welfare  of  children 
to  arbitrary  ratios,  to  effect  sociological 
experimentations  involvmg  millions  of 
schoolchildren;  to  isrue  orders  Impos- 
sible of  implementation  and  to  tiike  prop- 
erty without  com-.-^nsation— all  of  this 
and  more 

Mr  President,  from  the  standpoint  of 
powers  in  government  seldom  In  history 
has  there  been  a  more  potent  and  dan- 
gerous concentration  of  ix)\vers  than 
that  represented  by  equity  powers  in  the 
Federal  court  when  distorted  Into  a  tool 
to  effect  revolutionary-  reforms,  coupled 
with  the  use  of  mandatory  injunctions. 
enforced  under  powers  to  punLsh  for  con- 
tempt by  imposing  confiscatory  fines  and 
Imprisonment  without  benefit  of  trial  by 
Jury 

Obviou.>ly.  the  present  bill  to  compen- 
sate local  .>chool  authorities  aiut  the  bill 
to  preserve  In  the  law  the  right  to  deduct 
from  taxable  income  contributions  made 
to  certain  nonprofit  educational  Institu- 
tions will  not  remedy  the  chaos  which 
has  been  Inflicted  upon  the  South. 

It  Ls  our  Intention  to  press  on  every 
front  unUl  freedom  of  choice"  is  just 
as  lawful  In  the  South  as  It  is  in  evcrj- 
other  section  of  the  United  States. 

Mr  President.  I  wish  it  were  pos^.ble 
to  convey  to  all  Senators  a  sense  of  the 
magnitude  of  these  problems  I  say  as 
sincerely  as  I  know  h(^w  that  the  hand- 
writing Is  on  the  wall  and  that  no  school 
system  in  the  United  SUtes  Is  going  to 
escape  the  effects  of  the  social  theories 
now  being  expounded  and  Implemented 
In  school  decisions  from  the  South  To 
think  of  this  as  a  sectional  issue  Is  to 
miss  the  point. 

Let  me  mention  one  of  the  sociological 
theories  which  Is  being  Implemented  by 
some  US.  district  court  Judges  In  a  re- 
cent case,  a  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  expert  sociologist 
contended  that  the  Supreme  Court 
Brown  decision  required  "Integration" 
and  not  "desegregation"  which  the  ex- 
pert said  was  merely  "mixing  bodies  " 
"Integration,"  on  the  other  hand,  means 
a  balance  of  "social  classes'  In  the 
schools,  according  to  this  professor  and 
his  interpretation  of  the  mean.ng  of  the 
Brown  decision. 

If  this  soclAl  class  mix  theory  pre- 
vails— and  it  Is  being  pushed  by  Federal 
authorities— it  will  mean  that  children 
must  be  assigned  to  schools  on  the  basla 


of  computerized  data  on  the  incomes, 
education,  employment.  rellKlon.  and 
otlier  personal  information  gathered  on 
the  parents  of  all  children  In  a  city  or 
community  It  will  mean  that  children 
will  be  di.stnbuttKl  according  to  the  so- 
cial sUitus  of  their  parents  tliroughout 
every  .school  In  the  community  Such  a 
di-stnbution  accoidint;  to  plan  can  be  ac- 
complished not  alone  by  bussing  but  al.so 
by  regulating  housing.  Job  a.ssignmenUs, 
cre-ation  of  school  parks,  and  perhap-s  by 
a  scheme  of  'population  di.stribution"  n-- 
ferred  to  by  Pre.sident  Nixon  m  his  Ex- 
ecutive order  creating  the  Rural  Com- 
munity Development  Commission. 

Mr  PreMdent.  it  is  no  secret  that  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  i.s  .studying  the  feasibility  of  in- 
voking equity  powirs  of  Federal  courts 
to  levy  taxes  to  implement  some  of  these 
far-reaching  sociological  experiments 
with  our  children  Authority  for  such  a 
propasition  Ls  cited  in  one  of  the  re- 
cent published  studies  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  CivU  Rights  on  the  general  sub- 
ject 

Is  it  coming  to  thaf  TaxaUon  by  in- 
junction"' 

Mr  President,  the  Fedei  al  courts  of  this 
Nation  are  in  a  quagmire— the  prob- 
lem can  no  longer  be  ignored  The  wel- 
fare of  43.353,567  schoolchildren  Is  in- 
volved; bUlions  of  dollars  in  public  funds 
are  involved;  public  support  of  educa- 
tion is  endangered  It  is  my  earnest  be- 
Uef  that  the  situaUon  is  so  bad  that  the 
Senate  should  undertake  an  inquiry  to 
determine  what  can  be  done  to  restore 
order  and  legality  to  the  mess  created  by 
departures  from  the  law  of  the  ConsUtu- 

II  Is  my  hope.  Mr  President,  that  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  will  accept 
the  Important  responsibihty  and  that  It 
miKht  unravel  the  confusion  that  exists 
in  school  decLsions,  and  help  resolve  the 
conflict  of  authorities  re^pectlng  the 
social  theories  advanced  in  district 
courts  for  implemenUtlon.  1  hop«  that 
the  competence  of  so-called  education 
exi>erts  employed  by  the  Department  of 
Health  Education,  and  Welfare  to  for- 
mulate school  plans  for  submission  to 
courts  will  be  evaluated  along  with  the 
justification  of  'windshield'  inspecUons 
of  school  faculties  as  a  basis  for  recom- 
mending abandonment  of  schools. 

Someone  must  question  the  rationality 
of  racial  ratios  or  social  class  ratios  as 
overriding  criteria  for  the  assignment  of 
pupiLs  and  teachers 

I  would  hope  that  the  committee  would 
also  examme  the  ImplicaUons  of  a  dual 
ConsUtuUon  '  and  question  the  novel  and 
dangerous  extension  of  equity  powers  of 
courus  with  particular  reference  to  a 
proper  power  In  Federal  courts  to  levy 

taxes 

These  are  but  a  few  of  many  aspects 
of  a  monumcnUl  problem  that  needs 
thorough  review  and  evaluation  by  com- 
petent auUiorltles, 

It  is  my  opinion  Uiat  Uie  Supreme 
Court  needs  help  I  hope  the  committee 
will  Kive  the  Court  tins  needed  help. 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanunous  consent  that  5  additional 
minutes  be  extended  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  so  that  he  and  I 


may  engage  in  a  colloquy  on  the  very  Im- 
portant subject  he  has  discussed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr  ERVIN  Docs  not  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  the  courts  are  com- 
plicating. Ir  a  manner  they  do  not  un- 
derstand thenvelvc.s.  one  of  the  simplest 
declarations  of  the  United  SUtes  Con- 
stitution—namely, the  equal  protection 
clau.'.c  of  the  14th  amendment? 

Mr.  ALLEN  Certainly  I  agree  with 
the  di.>lingui.shed  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  who  has  been  a  distinguished 
juri.st  and  has  served  on  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  on 
hi.s  analvsis. 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  if  the  only  constitutional  pro- 
\i  ion  bv  which  the  courts  seek  to  justify 
tlieir  action  in  this  field  is  the  equal 
pruteL'tion  clau-se? 

Mr  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  ai:rce. 
Mr  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  equal  pro- 
tection clau.se  merely  say  that  no  State 
shall  deny  to  any  person  within  Its  juris- 
diction the  equal  protection  of  the  laws? 
Mr  .\LLEN.  Yes,  that  is  what  it  says. 
That  has  been  extended  and  enlarged 
upon  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr  ERVIN.  And  was  that  clause  not 
Inserted  in  the  14th  amendment  merely 
to  prevent  a  State  from  having  or  ap- 
plying a  law  in  a  diCferent  manner  to 
one  man  or  one  group  of  men  from  the 
way  In  which  it  applies  or  is  applied 
to  another  man  or  group  of  men.  where 
the  men  or  groups  were  in  like  circum- 
stances' ,  ,     ^. 

Mr  ALLEN.  That  was  certainly  the 
original  purpose  of  the  clause  in  the 
amendment. 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  if.  in  plain  and  simple  English, 
the  equal  protection  clause  does  not  re- 
quire a  State  to  do  this  and  this  only— 
namely,  to  treat  In  like  manner  all  the 
persons  within  Its  jurisdiction  who  arc 
in  like  circumstances? 

Mr    ALLEN.  Yes.  sir.  It  does. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Nothing  in  this  clause  says 
anything  about  desegregation  or  unitary 
schools  or  nonracial  schools. 
Mr.  ALLEN   Nothing  whatever. 
Mr  ER'VIN.  Docs  the  Senator  from  Al- 
abama undersUnd  what  the  Court  means 
when  It  Ulks  about  a  unlUry  school  or 
nonracial  school  m  a  country  in  which 
all  people  belong  to  one  race  or  another? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  No.  I  do  not  know  what 
they  are  talking  about,  especially  since 
freedom  of  choice  should  be  the  rule.  If 
anyone  is  permitted  his  free  choice  as  to 
the  school  he  wishes  to  attend,  that  cer- 
tainly  compiles  with  all  constitutional 
requirements,  and  that,  it  seems  to  me. 
.-vliould  be  the  law  of  the  land;   and  I 
would  like  to  see  that  declared  as  public 
poUcy  of  the  United  States. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Can  the  Senator  think  of 
any  way  in  which  a  SUte  or  a  school 
board  can  comply  more  completely  and 
more  perfectly  with  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment  than  by 
opening  its  schools  to  children  of  all  races 
and  allowing  the  children  or  the  parenU 
to  select  the  school  which  the  childien 
can  attend? 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  No.  I  cannot. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  'Would  not  that  system, 
which  Is  freedom  of  choice,  treat  every 
parent  and  every  child  of  every  race 
equally  ahke,  imder  like  conditions? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  And  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina for  Introducing  a  freedom  of  choice 
bill  which  I  believe  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  believes 
w  ill  even  pass  the  review  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  been  kind  enough  to  allow  me  to  co- 
sjxinsor  this  bill. 

I  hope  that  we  will  soon  be  able  to  get 
this  bill  up  for  a  vote.  I  do  not  see  why 
any  Senator  would  object  to  aUowing 
freedom  of  choice  by  parents  and  stu- 
dents.   

CONTROLLED  DANGEROUS 
SUBSTANCES  ACT  OP  1969 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  1  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  will  be  sUted  by  title. 

The  Assistant  LECisLATrvE  Clerk.  S. 
3246.  to  protect  the  public  health  and 
safety  by  amending  the  narcotic,  depres- 
sant, stimulant,  and  hallucinogenic  drug 
laws,  and  for  other  piirposes. 


FAIR  AND  EQUITABLE  TREATMENT 
FOR  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS  IN  THE  SOUTH 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  if  there  is  a  single 
word — yea,  a  single  syllable — in  the  en- 
tire 14th  amendment  which  authorizes 
the  courts  or  Congress  to  place  any  limi- 
tation whatever  upon  the  freedom  of 
IndWduals? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  entire  14th 
amendment  apply  only  to  SUte  action? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  will  ask  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  if  the  courts,  pretending 
to  Interpret  the  equal -protection  clause, 
have  not  robbed  the  parents  of  school- 
children and  the  schoolchildren  them- 
selves in  virtually  every  locality  In  the 
South  of  their  freedom? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  They  certainly  have. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  will  ask  the  Senator  If 
the  Brown  ease  did  not  lay  down  the 
propKiEltlon  that  it  was  unconstitutional 
to  deny  a  child  the  right  to  attend  the 
public  schools  solely  upon  the  basis  of 
his  race? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Have  not  the  Federal 
courts  sitting  In  southern  States  denied 
children  the  right  to  attend  their  neigh- 
borhood schools  because  they  want  some 
children  of  their  race  to  Integrate 
schools  elsewhere? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  been 
guilty  of  that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  «ill  ask  the  Senator  if 
that  is  not  a  violation  of  the  interpre- 
tation placed  upon  the  equal  protection 
clause  by  the  Supreme  Court  itself  in 
the  Brown  case? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  sir.  In  my  Judgment, 
It  Is. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  that  not  robbing  little 
children  of  their  freedoms? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  Is. 


Mr.  ER'VIN.  There  Ls  nothing  what- 
ever, as  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
agreed,  in  the  14th  amendment  which 
would  authorize  any  Federal  court  in 
this  land  to  deny  any  individual  any 
freedom  for  integration  purposes  or  any- 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct;  yes.  sir.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

The  FRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 3  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reserving  the  right  to  object — and 
I  shall  not  object — I  want  to  put  Sen- 
ators on  notice  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  leadership  to  tighten  up  on  the 
application  of  rule  Vin  dealing  with 
germaneness.  I  shall  not  object  now  and 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator be  allowed  5  additional  minutes.  I 
hope  that  the  discussion  on  this  non- 
germane  subject  may  be  brought  to  a 
close  at  the  end  of  that  5  minutes,  so 
that  we  might  proceed  with  the  pending 
business  which  already  has  been  laid 
down.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  if  he  has  not  received,  as  has 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  hun- 
dreds of  letters  from  the  parents  of 
schoolchildren  protesting  the  way  their 
children  are  being  herded  around  like 
cattle,  and  shifted  about  like  pawns  in 
a  chess  game,  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
notions  of  some  Federal  Judge  concern- 
ing school  integration? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  Indeed,  I  have.  The 
number  can  be  measiured  in  the  thou- 
sands rather  than  in  the  hundreds. 

I  should  like  to  state  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
that  the  Federal  takeover  of  the  public 
school  system  in  Alabama  is  the  No. 
1  issue  In  the  State  of  Alabama.  The 
people  of  our  State  are  more  concerned 
with  the  destruction  of  their  school  sys- 
tem by  this  Federal  takeover  than  any 
other  issue  confronting  our  people  today. 

We  resent  it  and  resent  it  very  deeply. 
We  also  resent  tlie  fact  that  a  different 
rule  is  applied  In  the  North,  that  the 
prohibitions  and  limitations  or  protec- 
tions provided  by  the  Whitten  amend- 
ment to  the  1968  HEW  appropriation  bill, 
imder  the  policy  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  EducaUon,  and  Welfare  are  effec- 
tive and  applicable  in  the  North,  but  the 
Secretory  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  says  that  the 
people  in  the  South  do  not  have  that 
protection  because  at  one  time,  he  says, 
we  had  a  dual  system  of  schools. 

Well,  every  State,  I  asstune,  at  one 
time,  had  a  dual  system,  but  he  says  that 
we  do  not  have  the  protection  of  the 
'Whitten  amendment  whereas  the  people 
of  the  North  do.  Nothing  is  done  about 
segregation  in  the  North,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stbickis)  .  whereas 


forced  integration  is  required  in  the  most 
discriminatory  fashion  in  the  South. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  hke  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  if  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  does  not  apply,  ac- 
cording to  its  verbiage,  to  all  areas  of 
the  United  SUtes,  North,  South.  East, 
and  West? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  supposed  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  if  it  does  not  say  in  as  plain 
language  as  can  be  found  in  English  that 
no  coiut  in  the  United  States  shall  have 
authority  to  require  the  transportation 
of  schoolchildren  from  one  place  to  an- 
other in  order  to  overcome  a  racial  im- 
balance? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  sir:  but  that  has  not 
prevented  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  from  suggesting 
plans  and  enforcing  plans  doing  just 
that,  with  the  courts  backing  them  up. 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  takes 
the  position  that  although  the  law  ap- 
plies to  all  areas  of  the  country,  it  does 
not  apply  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
line  because  they  have  de  facto  segre- 
gation as  contradistinguished  from  the 
South 's  former  legal  segregation. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  So  the  law  was  enacted  to 
cover  the  whole  country  but  the  admin- 
istrators of  that  law  apply  it  only  to  one 
section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN,  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  If  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  or  the 
Federal  courts,  imposed  upon  parents 
and  schoolchildren  in  the  North  the 
tyrannies  which  they  are  now  Imposing 
upon  the  parents  and  schoolchildren  in 
the  South,  it  would  not  take  more  than 
24  hours  to  get  a  freedom  of  choice  bill 
pskssed  through  the  Senate  and  not  much 
longer  to  get  it  passed  through  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct.  If  these 
tsrrannies  and  Injustices  «hould  be  ap- 
plied in  all  areas  of  the  country. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Justice  Cardoso  said: 

Wben  we  strike  off  one  set  of  shackles,  we 
should  not  fasten  upon  ourselTes  another. 

I  will  ask  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
whether  the  Federal  courts  and  the  HEW 
are  not  trying  to  substitute  for  outlawed 
State  school  segregation.  Federal  coerced 
desegregation? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  sir.  That  Is  their 
PKtllcy,  apparently. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  fnan 
Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
North  Csirolina  for  his  fine  remarks  and 
the  questions  which  have  brought  out 
some  of  the  issues  Involved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin). 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  'Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
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deiu,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection  it  Is  so  ordered 


INTEREST  ON  INTEREST 
Ml  GORE  Mr  President,  I  noted 
l\vc-A  v.\  recent  days  Mr  Woodward  Mau- 
rue  Rittcr.  sometimes  called  Tex.  an 
announced  candidate  for  the  Republi- 
can nommation  for  US  Senator  in  Uie 
State  of  Tennessee,  has  turned  his  at- 
lenuon  to  the  problem  of  hinh  interest 
rau's  I  welcome  Mr  Ritter  s  concern 
about  tliis  problem,  but  he  is  singing  out 
of  tune  He  is  incorrect  in  his  assertion 
that  the  high  interest  rate  problem  re- 
sulted from  Democratic  administration 
actions,  at  least  partly. 

Mr  President,  the  record  clearly  dem- 
onstrates where  the  responsibility  lies 
for  the  current  high  interest  rates  on 
home  mortgages  that  arc  depriving  the 
working  people  of  this  country  of  an  op- 
portumty  to  buy  the  housing  they  need 
and  are  entitled  to 

In  the  final  year  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  the  maximum  legal  FHA 
Interest  rate,  according  to  figures  sup- 
pUed  by  HUD.  was  5  75  percent  In  his 
first  year  of  office.  President  Kennedy 
held  this  figure  level,  and  by  his  second 
year  had  reduced  It  to  5  25  percent, 
where  it  remamed  until  1965.  The  high- 
est maximum  legal  FHA  Interest  rate  In 
the  final  year  of  the  Johnson  adminls- 
IraUon  was  6  75  percent.  Thus,  over  an 
8-year  period,  there  was  an  increase  of 
1  percent  In  the  FHA  Interest  rate,  an 
average  annual  mcrease  of  about  0  12 
percent. 

But.  Mr  President,  the  record  shows 
that  in  just  1  year  of  a  Republican  ad- 
minlstrauon  the  FHA  interest  rate  has 
gone  from  6  75  percent  to  8.5  percent, 
an  Increase  of  1  75  Thus.  In  just  1  year, 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  FHA 
interest  rates  of  more  than  the  total  in- 
crease In  Interest  rates  that  took  place 
over  8  years  of  Democratic  administra- 
tions. Put  another  way.  In  the  first  year 
of  the  Nixon  administration,  interest 
rates  rose  by  almost  15  times  the  aver- 
age annual  Increase  that  was  experi- 
enced In  FHA  interest  rates  dunng  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  administrations. 

Thus,  when  Mr.  Ritter  asserts  that  the 
high-interest-rate  problem  is  "90  per- 
cent of  Democratic  origin"  he  Is  simply 
not  supported  by  the  record. 

Mr  Preslderft.  this  Incredible  rise  In 
Interest  rates  dunng  the  first  year  of  the 
Nixon  administration  has  been  accom- 
panied by  an  equally  sharp  rise  In  the 
cost  of  living  The  Department  of  Labor 
reports  that  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
went  from  a  closing  figure  of  123  7  in 
December  1968,  to  129  3  as  of  September 
1969,  an  increase  of  5  6  in  just  9  months 
This  is  a  cost-of-living  increase  of  4'2 
percent  during  the  first  9  months  of  the 
Nixon  administration  compared  to  a  3  4 
percent  increase  during  the  first  9 
months  of  1968 

Mr  President,  this  high-interest-rate 
policy  of  the  Nixon  administration, 
coupled  with  the  rapid  Increase  in  the 
cost  of  living,  has  produced  an  intoler- 
able burden  for  the  working  people  of 


this  country  The  increase  in  interest 
rates  on  home  mortgages  has  directly 
resulted  from  thLs  adminLstration's 
hands-off  policy  which  has  permitted 
banks  to  pile  up  huge  profits  at  the  ex- 
pense of  people  who  need  loans,  small 
business,  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments Mr  Ritter  a.s.serts  that  the  ad- 
nuni.stratlon  has  made  .some  unpopular 
moves  to  .slow  tiie  intere.st  rate  trend  Mr. 
President,  this  administration  has  not 
made  any  move  to  slow  the  interest  rate 
trend  Congress  just  last  month  bestowed 
upon  the  Piesidcnt  the  broadest  power 
ever  granted  a  Pre.sident  of  the  United 
States  to  control  interest  rates  By  the 
terms  of  Public  Law  91-151.  the  Presi- 
dent is  empowered  to  institute  either 
voluntary  or  mandatory  credit  controls. 
Including  maximum  rates  of  Interest. 
President  Nixon  has  refused  to  use  this 
authority,  nor  will  he  exert  the  moral  au- 
thority of  the  Presidency  to  get  his  Wall 
Street  banker  cronies  to  reduce  their 
profits  by  cutting  back  on  their  present 
exorbitant  interest  rates. 

Mr  President,  I  am  delinhied  that  Mr. 
Ritter  Is  concerned  about  the  high- 
interest-rate  problem  I  am  sure  he  ap- 
preciates the  necessity,  at  least  the  de- 
sirability, of  harmonizing  public  state- 
ments with  the  facts  of  record.  I  hope 
that  many  people  get  concerned  about 
11 — especially  those  in  the  administra- 
tion. 

Mr  President,  a  letter  I  received  fiom 
a  constituent  today,  referring  to  an- 
other gentleman  about  whom  Mr.  Ritter 
has  expressed  .some  concern,  Illustrates 
the  problem: 

I  have  learned  who  the  •slleiu  majority" 
that  Nixon  and  Brock  appreciate  the  baJik- 
ers  and  home-loan  people  We  are  trying  to 
buy  a  home  but  these  Republican  intereet 
ratee  have  Just  about  prevented  us  from 
doing  so  Since  I  earn  over  »ia,0OO  annually, 
II  would  s«em  that  we  could  afford  at  least 
a  modest  home  If  I  C4ui't  afford  a  home 
with  an  annual  Income  over  $12,000  what 
hope  do  poor  people  have  of  ever  becoming 
home  owners 

Mr.  President.  I  renew  my  plea  that 
the  President  exert  his  moral  and  legal 
authority  to  roll  back  high  Interest  rates 
so  that  the  average  American  who  wants 
to  buy  a  home  can  once  again  do  so  at 
reasonable  mortgage  interest  rates. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  a  United  Press  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Ritter  Snipes   at  Oori;  F»om   Alaska  Tou« 

Anchobace.  Alaska,  January  13  — Cowboy- 
singing  star  Tex  Ritter  took  time  out  from  « 
troop-entertalnlng  tour  here  Monday  to 
blame  high  Interest  rates  on  DemocraU  and 
criticize  Sen  Albert  Oore.  his  potential  op- 
ponent in  this  years  Tennessee  senatorial 
race 

■  In  my  opinion,  the  Interest  rate  problem 
Is  90  per  cent  of  Democratic  origin.  Ritter 
said  He  said  he  was  responding  to  a  state- 
ment by  Oore  describing  high  Interest  rates 
as    Republican  rates  on  borrowed  money  " 

Shortly  after  President  Kennedy  took  of- 
fice in  1961.  the  FHA  mortgage  yield  was  6', 
per  cent,"  Ritter  said  "By  January  of  1969 
when  President  Nixon  took  office,  the  rate 
had  skyrocketed  to  7  07  per  cent 

Today   the   ceUlng   Is   9  15    per   cent    and 


even  though  the  Administration  has  had  to 
make  some  (inpopular  moves,  they  have  only 
been  able  to  show  the  rocketing  Interest  rate 
trend 

Rltler  said  Oore  had  planned  a  heavy  cam- 
paign In  East  Tennessee 

■  I  in  happy  that  the  senator  is  going  to 
Mart  paying  extra  attention  to  East  Ten- 
ne.si.ee.  but  regret  that  It  took  an  election 
campaign  to  change  such  long  Ingrained 
habUs.     Rltler  said 


VIETNAM 


Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President.  Dr 
Margaret  Mead  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
foremost  anthropologists  and  educators. 
Last  year  we  had  the  interesting  and 
worthwhile  experience  of  having  her  as 
a  witness  at  the  hearings  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  on  "Psy- 
chological Aspects  of  Foreign  Policy." 

Dr.  Mead  has  written  an  article  for 
the  February  issue  of  Redbook  magazine 
entitled  "A  Reasonable  View  of  Viet- 
nam." The  article  Is  Just  that:  a  rea- 
sonable view.  Urging  all  Americans  to 
stop  "arguing"  about  the  Vietnam  war 
in  terms  of  "victory  and  defeat."  Dr. 
Mead  declares  that  such  terms  are  in- 
appropriate and  contends  that  we  have 
confused  defeat  and  error." 
Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.scnt  that  this  concise  and  rational  arti- 
cle by  Dr.  Mead  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Reasonable  View  or  Vietnam 
(By  Margaret  Mead) 
For  almost  two  years  now.  while  the  war 
still  has  dragged  on.  we  have  struggled  to 
clarify  our  thinking  about  the  American 
p<j6itlnn  In  Vietnam.  Doubt,  anger,  frustra- 
tion, anguish  and  dismay  have  shaken  us 
out  of  any  optimism  about  the  outcotne. 
Drastic  differences  have  cut  across  even  the 
oldest  and  most  flrmly  estAbllshed  loyalties 
and  have  distorted  our  view  of  every  problem 
we  have  to  face  at  home. 

By  now  mo»t  Americans,  however  strongly 
they  disagree,  want  to  find  a  way  out  of  this 
war  that  Is  unlike  any  other  in  which  we 
have  been  Involved  In  the  past.  Tet.  though 
we  realize  the  situation  is  unprecedented,  we 
continue  to  argue  about  the  outcome  In  the 
old  vocabulary  of  victory  and  defeat. 

As  long  as  we  appraise  the  outcome  in 
these  terms  there  is  a  grave  danger  that  in 
the  end  we  shall  withdraw  from  our  real  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  world  into  a  bitter  and 
divided  isolation.  I  believe  we  have  confused 
defeat  and  error  It  may  be  more  difficult  «> 
face  up  to  error,  but  doing  so  can  open  the 
way  to  a  new  course  of  action. 

Victory  and  defeat  were  not  the  terms  of 
reference  with  which  we  entered  the  Viet- 
nam situation  Now  when  so  much  has 
changed  and  so  many  conflicting  interpre- 
tations and  angry  accusations  have  eluded 
our  memorv.  It  Is  hard  to  recall  the  past. 
At  the  end  of  World  War  n.  Vietnam  was 
already  one  of  the  focuses  of  trouble. 
Neither  the  final  withdrawal  of  the  French 
nor  the  provisions  of  the  Oeneva  Conference 
in  1954  provided  a  basis  for  stability  and 
growth  In  the  war-torn,  shattered  area  tliat 
became  South  Vietnam. 

We  came  Into  Vietnam  to  bring  aid,  both 
economic  aid  and  technical  aid.  in  the  on- 
going guerrilla  war  against  those  who  re- 
fused to  accept  the  new  and  shaky  govern- 
ment At  that  time  our  immediate  aim  was 
related  to  our  preoccupation  with  the  Cold 
War    we    were    determined    to   halt   the   ex- 
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pauston  of  Communism  in  Southeast  Asia. 
That  was  what  brought  us  to  Vietnam. 

But  little  as  the  American  people  knew 
about  the  country,  they  had  another  and 
deeper  concern.  We  hoped  that  settlement  of 
ihe  conflict  there— as  in  other  countries  that 
were  breaking  free  of  their  colonial  sUtus — 
would  help  create  conditions  conducive  to 
peace  In  the  world.  And  it  is  this  long-term 
aim— not  to  win  a  victory,  but  to  Improve 
the  chances  for  peace — on  which  we  can  still 
build  today. 

Later.  In  attempting  to  force  a  military 
.solution  to  the  civil  war  In  Vietnam  and  to 
cut  off  help  for  the  guerrillas  from  the  North, 
we  were  doing  what  a  certain  group  of  ad- 
visers around  President  Johnson  thought  we 
ought  to  do.  The  decision,  which  was  not  an 
inevitable  one.  was  based  on  the  belief  that 
by  taking  over  the  direction  and  most  of  the 
fighting,  we  could  quite  mpldly  and  very  ef- 
fectively change  a  badly  deteriorating  situa- 
tion Into  one  In  which  a  very  small  new 
country  could  t)e  unified  and.  given  massive 
economic  assistance,  could  begin  a  new  phase 
of  development. 

Events  proved  that  the  advice  was  wrong — 
tragically  wrong  What  we  failed  to  under- 
stand was  that  the  divisions  within  Vietnam 
were  deep  and  old,  long  antedating  the  pres- 
ent conflict;  the  escalation  from  guerrilla 
fighting  to  a  full-scale  war  fought  with  mod- 
ern weapons  only  sharpened  the  differences 
already  existing.  In  following  that  advice  we 
committed  enormous  resources  and  an  ever- 
growing number  of  men  to  a  kind  of  struggle 
that  we  are  now  realizing  can  lie  neither  won 
nor  lost  by  force  of  arms  and  the  continuing 
sacrlJlce  of  lives,  . 

Some  of  those  In  responsible  positions  who 
advocated  nUlitary  intervention  in  1965 — 
men  like  former  Presidential  adviser  Mc- 
Oeorg*  Bundy— have  been  courageous 
enough  to  admit  that  they  were  wrong;  oth- 
ers—men like  Clark  Clifford,  former  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  General  Matthew  Rldg- 
w»y— have  admitted  that  their  perceptions 
were  altered  by  the  course  of  events.  Such 
men  were  not  alone  In  their  views  In  1968. 
but  they  saw  what  the  Issues  were  from  the 
Inside. 

It  Is  clear  that  we  are  now  working  for  dis- 
engagement. The  question  I  am  concerned 
with  her*  Is  not  what  the  American  policy 
Is  or  should  be.  It  is,  lnst«ad.  how  we  should 
interpret  withdrawal.  For  I  believe  consensus 
will  be  possible  only  when  we  discard  the  In- 
appropriate idea  of  defeat  and  victory. 

Although  the  definition  of  withdrawal  as 
defeat  Is  very  common,  there  Is  little  agree- 
ment among  those  who  take  this  view.  It  Is 
what  the  extreme  right  t>eileve.  But  they  see 
disengagement  not  m  an  admission  that  we 
were  wrong,  but  as  evidence  that  we  were 
right  and  hare  been  blocked  and  frustrated 
by  forces  outside  our  control.  In  the  eyes  of 
some,  It  has  been  our  own  unvrtlllngness  to 
commit  still  greater  resources  to  send  still 
larger  numbers  of  men  to  Vietnam,  to  use 
Btlll  more  powerful  weapons,  that  Is  costing 
us  victory.  This  is  an  untenable  position  that 
can  result  only  In  greater  dlvlslveness  at 
home  and  later  some  new  attempt  abroad  to 
win  a  victory  as  a  way  of  repairing  our  dam- 
aged sense  of  ourselves — at  whatever  cost  to 
world  peace. 

At  the  other  extreme  are  many  liberals  and 
those  on  the  left  who  Insist  that  Americans 
must  he  humble  enough  to  admit  defeat,  to 
admit  that  we  have  lost  a  war.  I  think  they 
are  wrong.  In  their  eyes,  those  who  got  us  Into 
the  war  in  Vietnam  stand  accused  as  well  as 
ihoee  who  have  kept  us  In  the  war.  They 
deplore  the  massive  destruction  In  Vietnam, 
but  their  attention  is  turned  hMneward. 
away  from  any  real  consideration  of  Ameri- 
can rwsponslblUtles  In  the  world,  to  prob- 
lems unsolved  in  our  own  country.  Their 
concern  Is  for  human  problems.  But  In  a 
country  divided  by  bitterness  and  recrimliui- 
Uon.   U  ta  •ntlrely   possible   that  preclsoly 


those  people  who  most  need  help  would  be 
turned  Into  scapegoats  for  anger  and  frus- 
tration. 

Between  these  two  extremes  there  are 
many— a  great  many — American  men  and 
women  who  are  fully  convinced  that  noth- 
ing can  be  gained  by  destroying  what  we  set 
out  to  save  and  strengthen.  The  devastation 
of  the  Vietnamese  cities  and  countryside,  the 
disruption  of  life  and  the  numberless  casual- 
ties that  they  have  seen  and  heard  about 
nightly  on  television,  as  well  as  the  damage 
to  ourselves  as  we  see  our?elves  as  destroyers. 
aU  these  things  make  a  quick  solution — even 
defeat — desU-able.  But  the  idea  that  the 
choice  to  disengage  ourselves  should  be 
treated  as  defeat  U  In  Itself  a  paralyzing 
one. 

One  great  difficulty  we  have  In  thlnlelng 
the  problem  through  is  that  In  our  preoccu- 
pation with  Vietnam  we  have  come  to  treat 
the  situation  as  unique.  We  would  do  better 
to  place  our  Intervention  In  Vietnam  within 
the  context  of  American  engagements  In  the 
world  In  the  past  25  years.  Some  have  been 
well  advised  and  successful.  We  have  not 
treated  these  as  victories,  but  as  evidence 
that  we  are  usmg  our  great  powers  responsi- 
bly. Others  have  been  grossly  111  advised. 
From  these  we  have  learned.  I  think,  about 
the  legitimate  uses  of  power. 

Among  our  successful  efforts  we  can  list 
the  Trtmian  Doctrine,  the  Marshall  Plan,  the 
Berlin  airlift  and  the  many  programs,  of 
which  the  Peace  Corps  Is  only  one.  In  which 
we  have  been  constructively  involved  in  ef- 
forts to  move  toward  a  peaceful  world.  Among 
those  that  have  been  111  advised  we  must 
list  the  U-2  espionage  episode,  the  Bay  of 
Pigs,  the  Invasion  of  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic and.  above  all,  the  military  escalation  of 
our  intervention  in  Vietnam. 

Looking  at  the  present  situation  within 
this  larger  context,  we  should  be  able  to 
recognize — ss  we  have  in  other  situations — 
the  fact  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  been 
from  the  beginning  a  gross  mistake. 

Admission  of  error  need  not  plunge  Ameri- 
cans into  an  orgy  of  self-recrimlnatlon.  The 
consequences  o4  error  cannot  be  treated  as 
evidence  of  treachery  or  loss  of  faith  in  our 
country  or  some  lessening  of  ourselves  as  a 
people.  The  choice  to  change  our  course 
should  not  paralyze  our  ability  to  do  so.  As 
an  admission  of  error,  it  will  not  do  so. 

Errors  we  can  deal  with  in  terms  of  our 
pragmatic  optimism.  We  made  a  mistake. 
We  got  into  a  situation  that  no  one — admin- 
istrators, legislators,  military  leaders  or  the 
American  people — foresaw  or  wanted.  Errors 
call  for  action.  Once  we  have  recognized  an 
error  for  what  it  Is.  we  can  decide  to  cut 
our  losses,  get  on  the  right  track  and  go  ahead 
from  there. 

But  the  recognition  of  an  error  does  not 
wrlpe  It  out.  And  this  Is  what  we  must  face. 
It  will  not  be  easy — ^It  U  never  easy — to  accept 
the  Inescapable  responsibility  for  Irretriev- 
able losses. 

Taking  a  new  course  will  not  bring  bstck  to 
life  the  40.000  young  Americans  who  have 
died  or  make  whole  again  the  thousands  who 
have  been  wounded.  It  will  not  restore  devas- 
tated Vietnam.  It  will  not  compensate  for 
the  damage  done  to  lives  at  home  while  we 
used  our  resources  In  this  military  adven- 
ture abroad.  Children  who  have  suffered  from 
want,  children  to  whom  we  promised  a  decent 
education  and  who  have  l>een  deprived  of 
It — aU  these,  Uke  the  dead,  have  made 
Irreparablfl  sacrlfloes.  ChUdren  grow  up  only 
once;  they  learn  as  children  only  once.  What- 
ever they  may  accomplish  later,  their  child- 
hood cannot  be  changed. 

We  can  mourn  for  all  these  losses,  but  that 
mourning  will  l)e  meaningful  only  In  the 
light  of  what  we  choose  to  do  In  the  future. 
It  will  not  help  to  add  to  the  burden  by 
continuing  on  a  mistaken  course  In  the  name 
of  those  who  have  suffered  already.  And  In 
the  long  run,  the  fact  that  we  are  able  to 


extricate  ourselves  with  Integrity  from  a  mis- 
taken course  may  l>e  more  important  to  the 
world  than  the  error. 

It  will  be  In  the  course  that  we  now  chart 
that  the  Tightness  of  our  decision  will  be 
seen.  If  we  can  learn  from  Vietnam  that  the 
day  of  'little"  wars,  no  less  than  major  wars, 
is  p;ist.  carrying  with  them  neither  victory 
nor  defeat,  we  can  perhaps  take  the  next 
step.  We  can  recognize  the  fact  that  we  are 
part  of  the  whole  world,  not  a  separate  entity, 
and  that  we  cun  use  our  tremendous  power 
(  nlv  as  part  of  a  shared  responsibility.  It  is 
not  enough  for  us  to  act  on  behalf  of  others: 
success  depends  on  our  acting  uith  them 
in  ways  that  allow  others  also  to  use  tiieir 
SLfengths. 

In  the  past  we  offered  North  Vietnam  h 
share  In  some  generous  reconstruction  th;jt 
would  follow  the  improbable  settlement  of 
our  dispute.  But  because  this  has  not  been 
a  war  like  other,  earlier  wars,  such  a  gesture 
of  magnanimity  no  longer  will  work.  We  shall 
have  to  make  up  for  what  has  gone  wrong 
not  In  Vietnam,  where  we  have  lost  our 
power  for  good,  but  by  what  we  do  construc- 
tively. In  economic  and  social  co-operjtion. 
elsewhere  In  the  world. 

Our  sense  of  loss  at  home  bound  in  with 
our  loss  abroad  I  think  can  its^ngllien  our 
feeling  that  we  can  set  tieeXfJ^one  area 
only  as  we  also  do  so  In  another.  As  -we..^°'l 
our  efforts  at  home  to  care  for  our  children, 
rebuild  our  cities,  clean  our  polluted  waters 
and  improve  the  quaUty  of  Uvlng  for  Ameri- 
cans we  can  also  commit  ourselves  to  partici- 
pate— not  as  a  benefactor  but  as  a  co-equal— 
In  the  worlds  work  of  creating  conditions  in 
which  all  men  can  live  the  kinds  of  lives  that 
niake  for  peace. 

It  Is  significant  that  all  our  errors  have 
been  mUitary  and  our  successes  have  been 
economic  and  social.  Around  the  world  we  see 
the  tragic  consequences  of  military  interven- 
tion by  other  great  powers.  Those  whom  we— 
and  others— seek  to  help  by  military  means. 
direct  or  Indirect,  sink  deeper  into  misery. 
Those  we — and  others — seek  to  help  by  eco- 
nomic and  social  means  begin  to  flourish. 

If  we  are  not  bemused  by  old  talk  about 
victory  or  defeat,  the  meaning  wlU  be  clear. 
And  we  can  move  ahead  in  directions  on 
which  we  can  agree  and  for  which  we  can 
take  the  responsibility. 


THE  INCREASED  COST  OF  POOD 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  of  greatest  concern  to  every- 
one today  is  inflation  and  the  resultant 
increase  in  the  cost  of  almost  everything 
consumers  need. 

Increased  costs  of  most  food  commodi- 
ties are  very  difficult  to  understand  and, 
in  many  cases,  unjustified  even  in  this 
inflationary  period. 

Mr.  President,  since  food  costs  are 
often  listed  as  leading  the  Inflationary 
spiral,  I  thought  it  would  be  appropriate 
to  place  in  the  Record  a  very  interesting 
and  factual  comparison  made  by  Mr.  Bkl- 
ward  Duim,  of  the  North  Dakota  State 
University,  of  the  great  spread  of  prices 
the  meat  producer  receives  and  the  con- 
sumer eventually  pays. 

As  Is  often  the  case,  the  farmer  bene- 
fits the  least  in  the  increised  price  of 
his  products  to  the  consumer.  Sometimes 
there  will  even  be  sharp  increases  in  the 
cost  of  food  commodities  to  the  consum- 
er with  the  farmer  receiving  little  or  no 
increase. 

Mr.  Dunn's  comparisons  of  meat  price 
costs  at  various  levels  are  the  kind  of 
information  I  would  think  all  consumers 
would  be  interested  in. 
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Another  example,  at  the  present  tune 
bread  is  Usted  as  having  mciea*ed  the 
most  m  cost  during  Dect-mber— here  \\\ 
the  city  of  Wa&lnngton— by  9  6  percent. 
The  price  the  farmers  receive  for  wheat 
averages  less  than  $125  a  bu.shel 
throughout  the  United  States  This  l.s  the 
lowest  It  has  been  in  years  Yet  the  cost 
increase  of  bread  lead.s  in  the  puce  index 
for  the  consumer 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  m  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks,  an  excellent  article 
wTltten  by  Mr  Edward  Dvinn  and  pub- 
lished m  the  Jamestown.  N  Dak  Sun 
of  January  15.  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  f oUow's 

Whos  Oettino  the  BiNEfiT  i>f  Hi.. II 
U  S  BriF  PBicts 
The  piiit  several  montiis  have  found  con- 
sumers paving  more  for  beef  than  they  have 
at  any  time  since  1951  Higher  beef  prices 
have  received  nationwide  attention,  even 
housewife  Iwycottg  in  some  areas  and  spec- 
ulation as  to  which  sector  of  the  economy 
Is  benefitting  most  from  the  increased  prices 
Who  Is  getting  the  profit  — the  cattleman  the 
feedlot  operator,  the  meat  pucker  the 
wholesaler  or   the   retailer'' 

According  to  Edward  Dunn  of  the  N.irth 
Dakota  State  University  agricultural  eco- 
nomics department,  an  analysis  of  the  meat 
price  situation  over  the  past  several  moiith.s 
reveals  that  the  me.it  retailer  i.s  at  pres- 
ent—benefitting  'he  must  from  high  beef 
prices 

Choice  carcass  prices  (or  beef  m  the  United 
States  reached  a  peak  of  71  8  cent,',  per  pound 
In  June  of  1969  and  then  declined  to  59  6 
cents  In  Septemt)er  Wholesale  prices  also 
declined  from  77  6  cents  to  66  7  cents  while 
retail  prices  declined  from  102  1  to  99  2  cents 
during  the  same  period  (September  whole- 
sale and  retail  prices  are  the  nxi^t  recent 
national  figures  available  i 

These  figures  point  out  that  the  total 
decline  In  the  price  of  choice  beef  at  the 
retail  level  from  June  until  September  was 
only  2  9  cents,  compared  to  drops  of  12  2 
and  10  9  cents  at  the  dressed  carcass  and 
wholesale  levels  The  12  3  cent  decrease  at 
the  slaughter  level  represents  a  reduction 
four  limes  that  of  the  2  9  cent  decline  at 
retail 

These  figures  suggest  that  changes  in 
slaughter  cattle  and  wholesale  beef  prices 
are  not  cloeely  reflected  in  retail  prices  Part 
of  the  reason  for  thU  Is  that  retailers  prefer 
not  to  alter  their  meat  prices  In  response  to 
day  to  day  or  week  to  week  fluctuations  In 
the  live  cattle  and  wholesale  meat  markets 
'■  Also,  meat  is  not  sold  to  customers  on  the 
same  day — or  even  the  same  week — that  ani- 
mals are  sold  for  slaughter,  so  a  lag  exists 
in  the  response  of  retail  prices  to  slaughter 
cattle  prices 

Retailers  attempt  to  maintain  at  some- 
what constant  margin  on  the  meat  they 
purchase  and  resell  However.  Dunn  says,  a 
comparison  of  national  retail  wholesale 
and  slaughter  beef  prices  from  1965  to  1969 
reveals  that  retailers  appear  to  be  more 
willing  to  increase  retail  prices  during  pe- 
riods of  rising  wholesale  prices  than  they 
are  to  decrease  prices  when  the  wholesale 
price  Is  declining  So  generally,  the  decrease 
in  the  spread  between  slaughter  and  retail 
prices  during  rising  beef  prices  wont  Ije  as 
large  as  the  Increase  in  margin  when  the 
blaughter  cattle  price  declines 

Price  competiuon  la  considerably  more 
competitive  at  the  slaughter  level  than  It  is 
at  the  retail  level  The  lower  degree  of  com- 
petition at  retail  and  the  tendency  of  re- 
tailers to  stabilize  prices  means  that  t>eef 
prices  win  not  fluctuate  nearly  as  much  at 


ret. ill  ns  compared  to  the  sliiughter  level 
Once  retail  prices  have  reached  a  certain 
le\el  and  consumers  have  become  accustomed 
to  paying  the  price,  the  lower  level  of  price 
competlt'ion  .it  the  retail  level  will  allow  re- 
tell prices  to  remain  relatively  strong  even 
though  cattle  prices  huve  declined 

Although  beef  prices  Increased  substan- 
tially during  the  first  half  of  1969.  the  in- 
crease in  beef  prices  still  has  been  much  less 
than  the  average  price  increii*e  of  all  goods 
and  services  purchased  by  consumers  Re- 
moving the  effect  of  inflation  on  Increased 
prices  m  the  t-cunumy  by  the  use  of  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  shows  that  the  retail  price 
i.t  choice  beef  increa-ed  by  24  per  cent  com- 
pared to  a  28  i)er  cent  lncrea.se  for  the  aver- 
.\i,e  of  all  gix)ds  and  ser.  Ices  since  the  1957- 
59  base  period  The  coht  of  medical  care  ulone 
incre.used  by  45  per  cent  Homeowner  cosUi 
increased  bv  27  per  cent,  ptibllc  transporta- 
tion bv  38  per  cent  and  the  average  ct^st  of 
^.11  services  such  as  leg.^l  utility  and  repair- 
ing fees,  by  39  per  cent 

Although  pnces  of  m.my  go<xls  and  serv- 
ices increase  each  year,  consumers  appear  to 
be  much  more  sensitive  to  Increitses  In  meat 
prices  than  to  increased  prices  of  other  goo<l8 
and  services  Just  why  this  attitude  prevails 
might  be  explained  by  the  way  dlspo«iiible 
income  Is  defined 

rechulcally.  dispos-ible  income  Is  the 
an>ount  of  income  a  person  receives  after 
taxes  have  been  paid  Using  this  definition, 
.American  ci>nsuniers  spend  less  than  18  per 
cent  of  their  dlsp<»able  income  for  food, 
which  is  far  less  than  In  any  other  country 
m  the  world  Six  per  cent  of  dlspo-sable  In- 
cinie  goes  for  the  purchase  of  meat 

The  tvplcal  consumer,  however  may  nut 
define  disposable  Income  this  way  Instead, 
disposable  Income  Is  viewed  as  that  amount 
remaining  alter  uixes  and  other  regular 
monthly  bill.s  such  .is  car  payments,  house 
rir  rent  payments,  furniture  payments,  utility 
bills  insurance  and  other  Installment  pay- 
ments  have  been  made 

What  Is  left  In  the  f.unllv  budget  after 
these  payments  have  been  made  represents 
income  available  for  the  purchase  of  food, 
clothing.  entertainment  and  Incidental 
items  Of  this  ■  dlspoe.ible  '  Income,  food  rep- 
re.sents  a  substantial  percentage  Meat  repre- 
sents the  largest  expenditure  for  a  single 
food  Item  Therefore,  a  relaUvely  small 
change  In  the  price  of  beef  lyecomes  very 
noticeable  In  terms  of  Its  effect  on  the  re- 
m.ouing  disposiible  Income  Rather  than 
spending  6  per  cent,  the  consumer  may  feel 
he  IS  actually  spending  from  30  to  50  {>er 
rent    of    his   disposable   Income   on   meat 

The  pr'clng  of  beef  cuts  Is  difficult  U^  un- 
derstand, because  the  beef  carcass  loses  Its 
identity  as  it  Is  broken  down  Into  retail  cuts 
Trim  and  byproducu  are  deducted  from  the 
initial  weight,  and  then  different  cuts  of 
meat  are  priced  at  different  levels  -  a  T-l)one 
steak  Is  priced  higher  than  a  chuck  roast,  for 
example  So  It  s  almost  lmp<:««lble  for  some- 
one at  either  the  cfnisumer  or  pr(xlucer  end 
to  compare  the  price  of  reUill  cuts  to  the 
price  received  for   the  live  animal 


THE   NATION  AWAKENS  TO  PERILS 
OF  GENOCIDE 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President.  I  have 
consistently  urged  Senate  ratification  of 
the  Human  Rights  Conventions  on  Geno- 
cide. Forced  Labor,  and  Political  Rights 
for  Women. 

Recently  there  has  been  a  ground  swell 
of  support  from  all  types  of  American 
citizens  in  every  part  of  the  country  ex- 
pressing basic  ajgreement  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  human  rights  conventions. 
The  American  people  are  now  loudly  ask- 
ing why  we  have  not  yet  ratified  these 
conventions. 


I  am  greatly  encouraged  by  the  Ameri- 
can people's  throwing  interest  in  the  hu- 
man rights  conventions.  The  American 
Bar  Association's  section  on  individual 
rights  and  responsibilities  has  Issued  a 
report  to  the  ABA's  house  of  delegates 
strongly  supporting  US.  ratification  of 
the  genocide  convention  And  several 
weeks  aeo  an  editorial  in  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  entitled  "The  United  States  and 
Genocide  "  concluded: 

There  is  nothing  to  fear  In  the  Genocide 
Convention  It  Is  minimum  as  far  as  our  na- 
tional policy  is  concerned  The  ABA  should 
change  Its  stand  and  the  Senate  should  fol- 
low suit 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  :irlnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  UNrrtD  Statls  and  Oenocioc 

Back  in  1948  the  United  Nations  general 
as.sembly  unanimously  adopted  a  convention 
on  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  the 
crime  of  p—ioclde.  This  defined  genocide  as 
■  acts  comn.ltted  with  Intent  to  destroy,  In 
whole  or  In  part,  a  national,  ethnical,  racial 
(.r  rellgiou.-i  group" 

It  listed  acts'  It  had  In  mind— killing 
members  of  a  group;  causing  bodily  or  men- 
tal harm  to  a  group;  inflicting  on  a  group 
conditions  of  life  calculated  to  bring  on 
physical  destruction;  imposing  birth  preven- 
tion methods  on  a  group;  forcibly  transfer- 
ring children  from  one  group  to  another. 

President  Truman  sent  the  convention  t<i 
the  senate  for  ratlflcaUon  in  1949.  The  senate 
never  acted— in  part  l)ecause  the  American 
Bar  association  opposed  It  on  the  ground 
thai  It  'raises  Important  fundamental  ques- 
tions but  does  not  resolve  them  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  our  form  of  government  " 
Now  the  ABA'S  section  of  Individual  rights 
and  responsibilities  Is  asking  the  association 
to  approve  the  convention  at  its  February 
meeting 

The  section  explains  that  a  major  factor  in 
earlier  disapproval  was  fear  of  expanded!  use 
of  treaties.  However,  thousands  of  treaties 
have  been  agreed  to  by  this  country  and 
others  In  the  past  two  decades.  Another  fear. 
the  section  says,  is  that  some  ABA  members 
felt  that  through  the  treaty  the  government 
would  try  to  enact  civil  rights  legislation 
that  might  not  be  constitutional  or  might 
not  be  possible  to  get  through  congress 
Events  have  choked  ofT  that  argument — 
civil  rights  legislation  and  the  scores  of  court 
decisions  on  civil  rights  have  removed  any 
doubts  al>out  federal  policy  or  pK>wers. 

The  genocide  convention  has  been  signed 
by  74  nations  The  ABA  section  points  out 
that  in  practical  political  terms,  not  to 
sign  is  to  dissipate  one's  Influence,  and 

to   supply    fuel    for   those   who   characterize 
the   United   States   as   the   great   hypocrite  " 

There  Is  nothing  to  fear  In  the  genocide 
convention  It  Is  minimum  as  as  far  as  our 
iiatlonal  policy  is  concerned  The  ABA  should 
change  Its  stand  and  the  senate  should  fol- 
low suit 


POLLUTION  OP  THE  SEAS— AN  OIL 
SLICK  IN  THE  GULF  OP  MEXICO 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  newspapers  published  ar- 
ticles about  a  new  oil  slick  in  the  ocean— 
this  one  covering  the  beaches  of  Grand 
Isle,  just  off  the  coast  of  Louisiana  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

OfiQcials  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration  say  they 
have  been  unable  to  evaluate  the  seri- 
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ousness  of  the  situation  so  far.  However, 
in  conjunction  with  State  officials  and 
the  Coast  Guard,  they  are  moving  men 
into  the  area  to  work  on  a  cleanup 
program. 

Tomorrow,  House  and  Senate  confer- 
ees again  will  meet  to  discuss  H.R.  4148. 
the  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act.  Its 
Senate  counterpart  was  S.  7.  This  bill, 
especially  the  Senate  version,  contains 
provisions  which  would  go  far  to  require 
rapid  cleanup  to  reduce  the  ill  effects  of 
oil  spills. 

This  spill  in  Louisiana,  about  which 
little  is  yet  known,  is  ample  further  evi- 
dence of  the  need  for  this  legislation— 
if  indeed  further  evidence  is  necessary. 
Last  year's  disastrous  spill  off  Santa 
Barbara  and  the  projection  of  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  that  we  can  expect  in 
the  future,  one  spill  a  year  of  Santa 
Barbara  proportions  were  ample  prior 
evidence. 

Further.  Mr.  Glynn  Mapes,  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  last  November  25.  of- 
fered a  fine  study  of  the  oil  spill  prob- 
lem. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Mapes"  thoughtful  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Nov.  25,  19691 
Tboubleo  Waters:    Pollution   of  the  Seas, 

Beaches    by     Oil    Poses    Major     Global 

PnoBLEM — Marine    Life    and    Recrkation 

Suffer:    Fouling  Is  Caused  by   Tankers. 

Wells,  Plants — Industry  Presses 

Research 

(By  Glynn  Mapes i 

Not  long  ago  oceanographers  aboard  the 
research  vessel  Chain  were  collecting  surface 
samples  from  a  lonely  expanse  of  the  Atlan- 
tic south  of  Bermuda  known  as  the  Sar- 
gasso Sea.  They  had  planned  to  study 
marine  life  Inhabiting  the  great  quantities 
of  drifting  seaweed  found  in  the  area. 

Instead,  the  scientists  made  a  disturbing 
discovery.  Their  nets  quickly  became  fouled 
with  oil  and  tar— thick  sticky  globs  up  to 
three  inches  in  diameter.  Day  after  day  along 
a  630-mlIe  stretch  they  cleaned  the  net  with 
solvent  only  to  see  them  gum  up  again  a  few 
hours  later.  Finally  they  abandoned  the  proj- 
ect In  disgust  because  they  were  picking  up 
three  times  as  much  oil  as  seaweed. 

It  wasn't  an  isolated  Incident.  "Just  In 
the  past  few  years  we're  finding  we  can't  sail 
anywhere  in  the  Atlantic — even  a  thousand 
miles  from  land — without  finding  oil."  says 
Howard  Sanders,  senior  scientist  at  the 
Woods  Hole  Oceanographlc  Institution, 
which  operates  the  Chain. 

threat  to  marine  lite 
As  the  vessel's  unhappy  voyage  suggests, 
world-wide  oil  pollution — even  diluted  by  the 
ocean's  vastness — is  nearlng  crisis  propor- 
tions. Beach-goers  in  such  widely  scattered 
spots  as  the  New  Jersey  shore,  Bermuda,  the 
Riviera  and  the  Red  Sea  complain  of  gooey 
black  lumps  of  Jellied  oil  that  frequently 
wash  up  on  shore.  Floating  oil  spills — almost 
always  of  unknown  origin — each  year  kill 
many  thousands  of  seabirds  in  North  At- 
lantic and  Mediterranean  waters,  according 
to  surveys  by  conservationists.  Indeed,  scien- 
tists believe  the  growing  quantity  of  oil 
dumped  into  the  sea  Is  threatening  marine 
life  of  all  Borts — and  perhaps  man  as  well.  The 
oil  Industry  itself  Is  exhibiting  mounting 
concern. 

Where's  all  the  oil  coming  from? 

Ships  that  routinely  discharge  oil  wastes 

at   sea   are   the   biggest   offenders,   pollution 

control  experts  agree.  Tankers,  for  example. 

wash  out  their  cargo  tanks  with  salt  water 


after  each  load.  Not  Infrequently,  the  wash- 
ings— along  with  a  heavy  residue  of  oil — are 
dumped  Into  the  ocean.  Moreover,  passenger 
Uners  and  freighters  often  fill  their  empty 
fuel  tanks  with  water  for  ballasting  purposes. 
This  highly  contaminated  mixture  is  always 
pumped  overboard  before  the  ships  enter 
port  to  refuel.  And  vessels  of  all  types  nor- 
mally discharge  oily  bilge  sludges  over  the 
Bide. 

Other  major  sources  of  unwanted  oil  in- 
clude spills  from  manufacturing  plants,  re- 
fineries and  oil  terminals.  In  Boston  Harbor 
alone,  a  spill  of  several  tons  of  oil  can  be 
expected  every  three  weeks,  according  to  of- 
ficials of  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Natu- 
ral Resources.  Seepage  from  offshore  drilling 
rigs  and  spills  from  wrecks  of  oil  barges  :ind 
tankers  also  add  to  pollution  level.? 
A  dat-to-dat  problem 

In  recent  years,  a  few  widely  publicized 
disasters — like  the  grounding  of  the  super- 
tanker Torrey  Canyon  off  Britain  and  the 
blowout  of  a  well  In  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel — have  focused  public  attention  on 
oil  spills.  Yet,  damaging  as  these  occasional 
catastrophes  can  be,  they're  only  one  part  of 
a  far  larger  problem,  the  experts  say. 

"It's  the  day-to-day  stuff  that's  killing  us— 
the  chronic  oil  pollution  that  nobody  cares 
about  In  the  headlines,"  says  Lieutenant 
Commander  Paul  Sova,  a  Coast  Guard  law 
enforcement  officer  In  New  York.  Adds  a 
biologist  for  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice: "A  great  deal  of  oil  Is  washing  ashore 
all  along  our  coasts.  What's  Us  cumulative 
effect  on  our  environment?  That's  what  we 
ought  to  start  worrying  about  " 

Statistics  on  oil  pollution  are  scarce.  The 
Coast  Guard  lists  714  major  oil  spills  in  U.S. 
coastal  waters  last  year,  up  from  371  In  1966. 
No  one  counts  spills  on  a  world-wide  basis. 

Things  are  expected  to  get  worse.  On  one 
hand,  world-wide  offshore  petroleum  produc- 
tion Is  expanding  at  a  rate  of  10' r  a  year — 
and  presumably  the  Inevitable  minor  spills 
and  seepages  will  grow  correspondingly.  So 
far,  major  blowoute  have  been  rare.  But  a 
Presidential  panel  set  up  after  the  SanU 
Barbara  disaster  recently  warned  that  by 
1980  the  U.S.  can  expect  a  major  pollution 
incident  from  offshore  wells  every  year. 

supertankers    PROLnrSRATE 

Ocean  shipments  of  oil  are  also  climbing 
rapidly.  Capacity  of  the  world's  tanker  fieet 
has  doubled  since  1960  and  is  continuing  to 
grow.  Many  of  the  new  vessels  are  supertank- 
ers. These  behemoths,  with  capacities  of  100,- 
000  tons  or  more,  will  be  hauling  half  of  all 
marine  shipments  of  oil  by  1975,  It's  esti- 
mated. (The  biggest  supertanker  afioat  to- 
day carries  312.000  tons;  by  comparison,  the 
Torrey  Canyon's  capacity  was  117,000  tons.) 

What's  more,  the  Imminent  tapping  of  the 
vast  North  Slope  oU  fields  In  Alaska  Is  add- 
ing greatly  to  pollution  fears,  especially 
among  conservationists.  Tankers  will  likely 
be  hauling  oil  through  treacherous  Icebound 
waters.  Even  small  spills  during  transport 
or  drilling  operations  would  be  especially 
dam.iglng  to  the  fragile  Arctic  environment, 
since  oil  tends  to  persist  far  longer  In  cold 
waters  than  In  warm. 

Talk  of  growing  oil  pollution  Is  most 
unsettling  to  Kenneth  Battles,  co-owner  of 
the  Sea  Crest  Hotel,  a  resort  In  Falmouth. 
Mass.,  on  Cape  Cod.  He  has  already  had  his 
fill  of  the  stuff. 

Sticky  black  globs  of  oil  washed  up  on  the 
Sea  Crest's  beach  three  separate  tUnes  In 
August  alone.  Mr.  Battles  says.  Disgruntled 
guests  had  to  clean  their  feet  with  kero- 
sene— and  some  cut  their  visits  short.  "We're 
sure  the  oil  came  from  ships  heading  Into 
Boston,  but  there's  no  way  we  can  prove  It." 
he  says. 

Topping  off  Falmouth's  summer,  a  barge 
ran  aground  on  a  nearby  shoal  In  mid-Sep- 
tember, spewing  dlesel  oil  over  the  town's 
shoreline.  The  spill  took  a  month  to  clean 


up  (the  Sea  Crest  used  buUdolers  to  remove 
oil  from  its  beach),  and  for  several  days 
Falmouth  smelled  like  a  refinery,  Mr.  Battles 
says.  "The  cape  should  be  a  refuge  for  the 
pollution  problems  of  the  city,"  he  adds 
angrily.  "Why  drive  all  the  way  from  New 
York  to  find  the  same  damn   thing   here?" 

The  Falmouth  spill  also  caused  extensive 
mortality  in  some  24  species  of  fish  and 
killed  large  numbers  of  crabs,  lobsters  and 
scallops,  according  to  scientists  who  sur- 
veyed the  scene. 

But  more  disturbing  were  the  subtle  ef- 
fects on  the  creatures  that  survived  the  spill. 
Vfeeks  later  divers  from  the  Woods  Hole 
laboratory  found  fish  and  crabs  whose  nat- 
urM  ins'incfs  were  strangeiy  altered  Floun- 
der that  appeared  outwardly  healthy  allowed 
themselves  to  be  handled  by  the  swimmers; 
crdinf.rlly  they  would  have  scooted  away. 
Normally  skittish  fiddler  crabs  also  seemed 
10  have  lost  their  escape  reaction;  most 
boldly  held  their  ground  as  the  divers  ap- 
proached. 

Max  Blumer,  a  noted  organic  chemist  at 
Woods  Hole,  observes  that  many  marine 
animals  produce  minute  quantities  of  chem- 
icals that  perform  functions  essential  to 
maintaining  the  cycle  of  life.  These  chemi- 
cals act  as  attractants  during  the  mating 
process.  They  also  aid  predators  in  locating 
their  prey  and,  conversely,  give  warning  to 
potential  victims  that  they're  being  stalked 
by  predators.  Oil — whether  from  a  single 
big  spill  or  a  buildup  of  repeated  small 
doses — may  well  upset  these  vital,  chemi- 
cally triggered  processes.  Mr.  Blumer  theo- 
rizes, and  thus  could  have  a  disastrous  ef- 
fect on  the  survival  of  many  species.  In- 
cluding those  that  are  commercially  im- 
portant. 

air  PATROLS 

Dumping  of  oil  In  the  sea  may  also  be 
creating  a  new  risk  of  cancer  in  man.  Some 
crude  oils  contain  compounds  that  tend  to 
produce  cancer  In  animals.  (Researchers,  for 
example,  have  already  found  a  high  inci- 
dence of  cancerous  tissue  In  certain  types 
of  fish  taken  from  the  oily  waters  of  Los 
Angeles  Harbor.)  Fish  and  shellfish  that 
are  eaten  by  man  can  Ingest  these  oils. 
Hence.  Mr.  Blumer  and  other  scientists  spec- 
ulate that  chronic  oil  pollution  may  be 
leading  to  accumulation  of  cancer-causing 
agents  in  human  food. 

Three  years  ago.  alarmed  over  the  grow- 
ing amount  of  oil  In  coastal  waters,  the  Coast 
Guard  began  a  regular  schedule  of  flights  by 
helicopter  and  airplanes  to  search  out  oil 
sUcks  and  report  polluters.  Pilots  logged  2.000 
hours  In  such  patrols  last  year.  The  Coast 
Guard  has  jurisdiction  over  all  vessels  within 
the  three-mile  limit  and  some  limited  powers 
beyond  that. 

One  problem  faced  by  the  patrols  is  that 
ships  that  deliberately  discharge  oil  often  do 
60  at  night  or  during  periods  of  low  visibil- 
ity to  avoid  detection.  To  combat  this,  the 
Coast  Guard  is  developing  an  electronic  sens- 
ing device  that  will  aid  pilots  in  spotting  oil 
slicks  even  in  pitch  darkness.  If  the  slick  is 
trailing  behind  a  vessel,  presumably  the  pilot 
could  identify  the  ship  and  lodge  charges 
against  the  owner  or  master. 

Yet  even  In  broad  daylight,  oil  surveillance 
patrols  aren't  a  cure-all — as  Is  indicated  by  a 
recent  Coast  Guard  helicopter  flight  over 
New  York  Harbor.  During  this  90-mlnute  pa- 
trol, the  pilot,  Lt.  (JG)  Ray  Wlrth,  and  a  re- 
porter who  occupied  the  co-pilot's  seat  easily 
spotted  six  different  oil  slicks  drifting  rain- 
bow-hued  In  the  bright  sunlight.  But,  as  it 
turned  out.  none  of  the  sources  of  the  pol- 
lution could  be  positively  identified. 

FRUSTRATING    DUTY 

In  fact,  Lt.  Wlrth  didn't  even  report  four  of 
the  slicks.  To  have  done  so  wovild  have  been 
pointless  since  they  were  floating  far  from 
any  conceivable  source.  (Had  the  slicks  been 
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lArg«  enourh  to  require  cleanup,  he  would 
ba\e  radioed  word  to  hla  home  baae  ) 

The  two  ipUla  he  did  report  were  located 
near  poealble  •ource*  One  waa  Hoatlng  along- 
side a  Ubenan-flag  tanker  moored  at  Bay- 
onne.  N  J.  The  other  was  located  near  a 
Lever  Brothers  Co.  plant  en  the  weji  side  or 
the  Hudatm  River  (A  Lever  Brothers  spokes- 
man said  later  that  the  plant  which  makea 
deiergenu.  soaps  and  Spry  shortening,  has 
occasionally  had  trouble  with  oil  lealts  but 
that  there  w.i^  no  rec  rd  cf  a  sp:U  that  day 
He  iheorued  that  the  oi!  may  have  drlltetl 
downsireiun  from  some  uther  source  ) 

However  by  the  time  Coast  Guard  boat-s 
reached  the  scene  of  the  "wo  spills,  the  oil 
h.vl  dnrted  aw.iv  Hence  no  charges  were 
filed 

•  It  s  very  frustrating,"  the  young  Coxst 
Ouard  pilot  said  after  the  flight  '  There's  oil 
all  over  but  we  can  t  seem  to  do  much  about 
It   • 

Even  when  the  Coast  Ou.ird  has  the  e\l- 
deiire  to  t  ike  .1  ^uspeced  p^lUUi^r  to  court  It 
Isn  t  clear  what  Government  agency  should 
press  the  char»;e  Tlie  Interior  Departments 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admlnlstra- 
tK>:i  Is  the  official  polluUtn  control  agency, 
but  Its  powers  are  limited  by  a  1924  law  that 
gives  It  auth-^nty  only  over  spills  resulting 
Irom  ■gross  negligence  —which  Is  tough  to 
pr jve  As  a  result  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers h.is  had  to  act  under  an  1899  law  that 
prohibits  the  dumping  of  refuse  Into  navl^rn- 
ble  w.iters 

Two  bills  currently  before  Congrefs — one 
In  the  House  and  one  in  the  Senate  -put 
conjilderably  more  teeth  Inu-j  water  poUuUon 
laws  But  shipping  Inf'reft.s  are  bltlerlv 
opposing  one  feature  of  the  Senate  bill,  the 
stronger  of  the  two  measures,  which  Imposes 
unlimited  liability  upon  shliwwners  for  oil 
spills  due  to  negligence  They  contend  It 
win  be  impossible  to  get  marine  Insurance 
unless   the   liability  has  a  Mxetl  limit 

POLXt-nO.S    ON    THI    HIGH    SIAS 

There's  also  a  move  afoot  to  strengthen 
an  exLstlng  international  convention  de- 
slsrned  to  limit  oil  pollution  on  the  high  seas 
Currently,  the  convention  allows  ships  to 
discharge  oil  wastes  when  more  than  IOC 
miles  from  land  Proposed  amendments, 
which  require  ratification  by  member  na- 
tions, would  prohibit  dumping  of  oil  any- 
where m  amoun'5  greater  than  15  gallons 
per  nautical  mJle  However  It  s  widely  recog- 
nized that  enforcing  the  convention  Is  pra^r- 
tically  an  imfjossible  task 

Pcrr  Its  part  the  oil  Industry  Is  earmarking 
considerable  sums  of  research  money  to  come 
up  with  better  ways  to  clean  up  oil  spills  The 
American  Petroleum  Institute,  an  Industry 
trade  group,  has  encouraged  the  formation  of 
"harbor  cooperatives'  in  more  than  50  O  S 
ports  These  are  volunteer  groups  of  oil  indu.s- 
try  ooncems  that  pool  resources,  purchase 
equipment  and  establish  conungency  plan* 
for  the  quick  recovery  of  spills  In  their 
harbors 

In  addition,  oil  oompany-owr.ed  tanker 
fleets  and  the  larger  independent  tanker 
operators  a  few  ye«j-s  ago  voluntarily  adopted 
a  new  method  of  washing  cargo  tanks  that  § 
designed  to  keep  much  of  the  oil  reaidue  on 
beard  It  works  like  this  The  contaminated 
tank  washings  are  traiLbferred  to  a  alop  tank 
instead  of  betn«  pumped  overtward  Then, 
when  most  of  the  oU  has  floated  to  the  top 
affr  36  hours  or  so.  the  relatively  clean  salt 
water  la  pumped  over  the  side  The  sludge 
that  remains  is  consolidated  with  the  next 
cargo 

Had  this  new  method,  known  as  the  "load- 
on-top  "  technique,  not  t>een  adopted,  tank 
washings  would  add  at  least  2  1  million  tons 
of  petroleum  to  the  se*  each  year.  Shell  Oil 
wUmatM.  But  the  method  has  gained  wide 
•cceptanc*  and.  in  fact,  has  cut  that  potenUai 
pollutUin  by  80%.  Btaell  maintains. 

Others  aren't  10  sure.  Rear  Adm.  Roderick 


Y  Edwards,  chief  of  the  Coast  Guard's  olBce 
of  public  and  internaUonal  affairs,  agree*  the 
load-on-top  technique  ba*  made  an  appreci- 
able contrlbuUon"  to  reduclnf  poUuUon  But 
he  doubts  it  s  BCi  effectl»e. 

KEEPING    TO    OLD    W*TS 

For  one  thing.  Adm  Edwards  sayb.  heavy 
weather  often  prt-vent,*  the  oil  residue  from 
sep.ir.itlng  from  the  seawatcr  Al^i,  tanker* 
that  don  I  carry  the  same  type  of  cirgo  each 
uip  Usually  can  I  save  residues  from  one 
cargo  without  contanuuatluis'  the  next  one. 
Finally,  he  says,  masters  of  many  small,  in- 
depenaenlly  operated  tankers  continue  to 
pump  the  oily  wadhlags  overboard  simply 
because  the  load-on-top  technique  IS  too 
llnic-consuming  and  bothersome  A  lot,  of 
people  are  sUll  doing  anything  they  can  get 
away  with,"  he  adds 

0.\  c.jmpan.es  and  chemlcil  makers  .ire 
marketUK  a  variety  of  detergents  that  de- 
stroy the  c  iheolvene^.s  of  oil.  thinning  It  Into 
Uny  particles  tha-  can  be  more  e.i.sily  dlsp.Tsed 
of  by  bacteria  and  other  natiral  I  Tces  In- 
cre.iilngly.  however,  the  value  of  these 
chem.cals  is  being  challenged 

For  example.  Us  widely  agreed  that  the 
fA  1  ni.lUon  gallons  of  detergents  sprayed  en 
the  Torrev  Canyon  spill  killed  far  more  ma- 
rine life  than  did  the  oil  lt*elf  Since  then, 
•  nontoxic  '  deter.;ents  have  been  developed 
But  some  sclent.sts  contend  that  even  these 
8  ipp^eetlly  harmless  chemicals  are  quite 
dangerous  Sitice  they  re  designed  to  disperse 
the  oil  into  the  sea-  and  hence  get  it  off 
the  surface— the  chemicals  In  effect  force- 
feed  the  toxic  oil  to  marine  anim.ils  th.it 
mihht  not  otherwise  be  alTected.  its  believed 
Relatively  sm.ill  amounts  of  chemicals  were 
applied  to  the  Santa  Barbara  fplU  When 
Che  slick  eluded  bcK  ms  and  other  mechani- 
cal devices  designed  to  cont.iln  It  at  sea.  It 
was  decided  to  let  the  oil  float  ashore,  where 
It  could  be  scooped  up  by  bulldozers  and 
absorbed  with  straw  This  devastated  the 
beaches  for  months  and  It  cut  deeply  Into 
the  areas  tourist  buslnen  But,  according 
to  researchers  who  are  studying  the  spill,  the 
stratetjy  worked  The  high  mortality  of  ma- 
rine life  that  occurred  In  the  Torrey  Canyon 
spill  was  avoided  -  with  the  exception  of 
seablrds  which  died  in  large  numbers 


TlIE  NEED  IX3R  A  NEV,'  AIR  TP.XFFIC 
CONTROL  SYSTEM 

Mr  CANNON  Mr  President,  I  doubt 
if  many  people  realize  how  tnily  Im- 
ix^rlaiit  our  air  UaiisporUUon  systems 
are  to  the  Nation  today.  Ten  years  ago.  ol 
all  intercity  travel  by  common  earners — 
airlines,  trains,  and  buses — only  39  per- 
cent was  by  air  Last  year,  this  figure 
had  Jumped  to  73  percent  This  year  It 
will  be  even  higher  At  trip  distances  be- 
yond 1.000  miles,  even  the  ubiquitous  au- 
tomobile gives  way  to  the  airplane  as 
the  dominant  mode  of  traveJ 

The  deep  significance  of  these  figures 
is  clear  The  earth's  surface  ceased  being 
the  only  avenue  for  travel  when  man 
made  his  powered  flight  in  1903.  How- 
ever. 40  years  of  aeronautical  develop- 
ment passed  before  the  art  of  flight  could 
seriously  challenge  surface  travel.  This 
challenge,  weak  though  it  was.  gained 
strength  rapidly.  Now.  in  the  past  decade, 
we  have  seen  surface  travel  between  our 
cities  subordinated  to  the  aerial  thor- 
oughfares It  Is  this  fact  we  must  remem- 
ber when  we  act  to  preserve  the  avenues 
of  transporUtion  with  which  we  hold 
our  Nation  together. 

As  they  become  more  important,  oiir 
airways  become  more  crowded,  entirely 
too  crowded  We  learned  from  our  high- 


ways that  the  growth  of  a  system  and 
its  health  arc  not  synonymous.  There  are 
limiting  factors  in  any  system.  When- 
ever the  effort  to  correct  the  limitations 
of  a  system  are  disproportionately 
smaller  than  Its  growth,  the  system  de- 
cays. If  you  have  planted  a  healthy  seed- 
ling permanently  in  a  tomato  can,  you 
have  limited  its  ultimate  size  The  vigor 
of  Its  development  merely  determines 
the  time  it  has  before  its  own  growth 
beums  to  choke  it  to  death. 

We  liave  .seen  the  consequences  of  thus 
immutable  formula  on  our  roads  and 
hiehways  for  many  years.  We  know  that 
.1  thousand  of  us  who  are  living  now  will 
die  cata.stiophically  within  the  next  6 
days— the  inexorable  payment  of  the 
gambling;  odds  to  use  our  dominating 
.•-y>tem  of  surface  travel. 

As  we  look  toward  the  increasing  use 
of  the  airways,  we  mu.«:t  not  let  our  air- 
.'pace  become  the  second  great  arena  in 
which  we  gamble  with  fate  in  the  maca- 
bre sport  of  vehicular  roulette. 

Let  me  review  for  you  some  of  the 
problems  of  today's  airways.  The  midair 
coUi.sion  last  Septemt)er  which  resulted 
in  the  death  of  83  people  is  part  of  a  pat- 
torn  of  increase  in  frequency  of  such 
tragedies.  During  the  past  twc  and  a 
half  years,  over  half  of  the  deaths  on 
commercial  airlines  resulted  from  mid- 
air collisions  The  FAA  study  of  near  col- 
lision-s  m  1968  showed  some  4.500  dan- 
Kerous  near-misses  occurred  during  that 
year  Of  these  near-miss  reports,  ap- 
proximately one-third  came  from  air- 
line pilots.  Traffic  is  expected  to  increase 
by  a  factor  of  three  in  the  next  decade. 
If  nothing  is  done,  it  can  be  accurately 
predicted  that  the  resultant  collision  sit- 
uations can  be  expected  to  increase  ten- 
fold Fortunately,  steps  are  being  taken 
to  reverse  thus  trend  They  will  be  ef- 
fective in  maintaining  a  safe  system,  but 
it  will  be  at  the  expense  of  increasing 
re.strictions  to  general  aviation  and  high- 
er costs. 

A  second  critical  problem  of  our  air- 
ways is  the  delay  that  results  from  con- 
gestion of  the  airports  and  the  air  traf- 
fic control  system.  It  Is  not  uncommon 
for  people  who  fly  regularly  to  experi- 
ence delays  of  hours  to  takeoff  or  land. 
The  airlines  and  the  FAA  have  recently 
estimated  the  direct  operating  cost  to 
the  schediiled  airlines  industries  which 
are  attributable  to  terminal  delays.  The 
rate  of  growth  of  this  loss  Is  alarming. 
From  $60  million  In  1966.  It  has  grown 
to  $75  million  in  1967.  and  to  over  $100 
million  in  1968.  One  airline  alone  esti- 
mated that  flight  delays  caused  primar- 
ily by  air  traffic  control  or  airport  defl- 
ciencies  were  responsible  for  additional 
direct  operating  costs  to  it  of  at  least  $24 
million  in  1968.  These  numbers  do  not 
include  costs  incurred  by  the  traveling 
public  and  special  passenger  services — 
such  as  hotel  accommodations,  meals, 
transportation,  and  telephone  calls.  The 
loss  of  confidence  in  air  travel  resulting 
from  the  unreliable  service  has  not  been 
measured,  but  It  must  be  quite  signifi- 
cant. If  the  system  is  not  fundamenUlly 
overhauled,  the  prospects  for  the  next 
decade  are  very  grim. 

More    faclliUes— runways,    terminals, 
and     baggage     handling     devices — are 
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planned.  Improved  air  traffic  control 
must  be  simultaneously  implemented  or 
the  growth  of  the  aviation  industry  will 
be  increasingly  stifled. 

Using  my  earlier  analogy,  we  must  put 
I  lie  seedling  in  a  larger  container  if  we 
w  ish  Its  growth  to  continue. 

Finally,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the 
cost  of  the  current  air  traffic  control 
s\stem  is  skyrocketing. 

Today's  aircraft  control  is  primarily 
manual,  even  though  we  are  in  a  com- 
puter age.  This  can  be  contrasted  with 
modern  passenger  railroads  of  the  world. 
In  the  face  of  enormously  less  complex 
iraific  and  much  lower  speeds,  nonethe- 
less, thev  are  controlled  by  automatic 
techniques.  The  FAAs  National  Airspace 
System— N AS— wUl  begin  applying  mod- 
ern computer  and  display  technology  to 
the  air  traffic  control  system.  Thus,  NAS 
will  provide  part  oi  the  foundation  of  a 
new  system. 

The  sensors  or  "eyes"  of  the  present 
system  consist  of  many  independent  sub- 
systems for  aircraft  surveillance— ra- 
dars— and  aircraft  navigation— most  of 
which  are  based  on  technology  two  dec- 
ades old.  Communications  between  con- 
troller and  aircraft  is  by  voice.  Tlie  sys- 
tem operates  in  a  patchwork  fashion  as 
the  result  of  piecemeal  adjustments  made 
as  traffic  has  increased.  The  situation  is 
so  bad  today  that  for  the  next  several 
years  we  must  continue  to  patch,  paint, 
tinker,  and  refurbish  even  though  the 
cost  of  doing  so  is  very  high.  What  is 
crystal  clear,  however,  is  that  this  archaic 
system  must  be  replaced  and  that  soon 
we  must  begin  to  plan  and  implement  the 
use  of  our  new  technologies,  so  that  a 
completely  integrated  system  can  begin 
to  emerge  in  the  mid-1970s. 

How  soon  is  soon?  How  much  confi- 
dence do  we  have  in  our  ability  to  predict 
traffic  growth? 

Reviews  of  recent  studies  such  as  the 
report  on  air  traffic  control  from  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Engineering  and  the 
report  from  the  DOT  Air  Traffic  Control 
Advisory  Committee  are  in  agreement 
that  we  must  immediately  take  all  neces- 
sary measures  to  increa.se  the  safety  and 
the  capacity  of  the  air  space  in  the 
vicinity  of  major  airjwrts  as  well  as  the 
acceptance  rate  of  these  airports. 

Recommendations  for  steps  beyond 
this  first  effort  are  reasonably  compre- 
hensive but  somewhat  uncertain  as  to 
when  each  step  set  forth  In  the  sequence 
of  advancing  development  might  be 
needed.  This  tmcertainty  is  understand- 
able. Forecasts  have  always  been  the 
achilles  heel  for  aeronautical  planners. 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Harper  of  NASA  dramat- 
ically illustrated  the  frightening  inade- 
quacy of  our  forecasting  capability  in 
aeronautics  In  recent  congressional 
testimony.  He  pointed  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  major  studies  in  aeronautics 
which  have  been  conducted  over  the 
past  two  decades.  In  brief,  he  showed 
that  forecasts  made  only  10  years  ago 
did  not  anticipate  that  our  aerial  trans- 
portation system  would  reach  Its  pres- 
ent size  for  many  years  yet  to  come. 
It  is  a  disturbing  fact  that  our  forecasts 
generally  see  the  future  as  only  a  slightly 
enlarged  version  of  the  present. 

The  forecasts  which  have  proven  to  be 
the  least  useful  are  in  this  group.  These 


forecasts  assume  that  a  technology  will 
continue  to  evolve  as  an  entity  independ- 
ent of  the  changes  in  the  operating  en- 
vloronment.  They  fall  to  recognize  that 
the  society  which  supports  a  technology 
must  also  be  served  by  it.  This  process  of 
natural  selection  dictates  that,  of  the 
many  paths  open  to  technology,  those 
which  lead  to  ways  of  serving  the  future 
environment  while  remaining  compatible 
with  it,  are  the  paths  to  survival. 

In  our  hopes  for  an  adequate  air  traf- 
fic control  system  we  see  the  development 
plans  being  subjected  to  the  torture, 
compromise  and  possible  deadlock  stem- 
ming from  sharp  variations  in  views  of 
what  type  of  aircraft  must  be  controlled 
and  how  much  traffic  there  will  be. 

Mr-  Clifton  von  Kann,  vice  president 
of  the  Air  Transport  Association,  re- 
cently testified  that  a  study  of  land  avail- 
ability had  convinced  his  organization 
that  the  prospect  of  new  airports  suit- 
able for  today's  aircraft  was  bleak.  Also, 
he  felt  that  subsUntial  improvement  in 
ground  access  to  all  commercial  air  car- 
rier airports  could  not  be  anticipated.  His 
conclusion  was  that  adequate  aerial 
sei-vice  could  be  sustained  only  by  the 
introduction  of  V/STOL  systems.  He 
noted  that  these  systems  would  provide 
the  needed  reduction  in  traffic,  aerial 
and  surface,  now  saturating  the  hub  air- 
ports. He  believes  that  V/STOL  systems 
will  appear  and  will  experience  fast 
growth,  not  as  a  competitive  option  for 
existing  systems  but  as  an  irrevocable 
consequence  of  forces  which  are  already 
clear  and  rapidly  shaping  our  environ- 
ment. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  Mr.  von 
Kann  is  right,  but  it  is  clear  that  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  use  of  V/STOL 
aircraft  would  add  greatly  to  the  pres- 
sures for  an  improved  air  traffic  control 
system. 

So.  we  find  ourselves  today  facing  in- 
creasing demands  on  our  airways  sys- 
tem, and  imcertainties  regarding  future 
growth.  There  is  one  point,  however, 
upon  which  there  is  virtually  unanimous 
agreement:  the  current  air  traffic  con- 
trol system  Is  rapidly  becoming  obsolete 
and  we  must  develop  a  new  and  more 
efficient  system  if  we  are  not  to  stifle  the 
growth  of  this  important  transportation 
system. 

Well,  where  do  we  stand?  What  should 
we  expect  a  new  system  to  do?  What 
kind  of  equipment  will  a  new  system 
need?  Are  the  technologies  available  to 
build  this  equipment? 

I  think  the  answer  to  this  last  ques- 
tion is  an  unqualified  "yes."  All  of  the 
experts  I  have  talked  to  agree  that  our 
present  levels  of  satellite  and  computer 
technologies  are  ready  for  the  design 
and  development  of  a  modem  air  traffic 
control  system.  In  fact,  some  of  our  sat- 
ellite technology  is  so  advanced  that  we 
can  envision  operational  systems  where 
the  navigational  errors  are  measured  in 
feet,  not  miles.  It  is  now  possible  to  know 
positions  of  moving  veliicles  so  accu- 
rately that  these  new  systems  can  be 
utilized  for  collision  avoidance  as  well  as 
navigation  and  traffic  control,  thus  of- 
fering a  possible  solution  to  one  of  the 
most  urgent  problems  in  air  travel  today. 
While  Increased  air  traffic  will  im- 
doubtedly  require  new  airports,  and  ad- 


ditional runways  at  existing  airports,  the 
new  air  traffic  control  system,  as  a  result 
of  precise  scheduling  and  control,  will 
improve  the  efficiency  of  each  runway 
and  permit  much  more  optimum  use  of 
today's  airport  real  estate.  This  will  re- 
duce the  need  for  continued  encroach- 
ment on  adjoining  real  estate  and  reduce 
the  number  of  new  airports  required. 

The  traffic  flow  in  the  commercial  air- 
ways and  in  congested  areas  near  a  ma- 
jor airport  can  then  be  greatly  increased 
by  better  use  of  air  space.  The  delays 
associated  with  traffic  flow  which  now 
plague  the  system  can  be  virtually  elim- 
inated with  a  resultant  improvement  in 
passenger  convenience  and  confidence. 
Commercial  jet  traffic  wiU  be  better  con- 
trolled into  narrower  lanes  and  will  not 
have  to  stack  up  around  airports.  This 
will  also  somewhat  reduce  the  total 
number  of  people  exposed  to  the  prob- 
lems of  jet  noise. 

With  the  new  system,  precise  position 
and  altitude  of  all  aircraft  will  be  known 
at  all  times.  Should  an  aircraft  experi- 
ence trouble  and  be  forced  down,  its  lo- 
cation will  be  known  and  search  parties 
can  be  accurately  directed  to  the  spot 
regardless  of  weather  conditions. 

The  present  workload  of  controllers 
can  be  greatly  eased.  With  the  new  sys- 
tem, much  of  the  work  will  be  done 
automatically.  The  controller  will  re- 
main the  manager  of  the  system  but  will 
have  the  mundane  aspects  of  his  work- 
load reduced  by  the  automatic  system. 
I  am  not  forecasting  a  major  layoff  of 
controllers.  They  will  still  be  the  system 
managers  as  the  airlines  continue  their 
healthy  growth,  although  the  number  of 
controllers  need  not  increase  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  total  number  of  air- 
borne aircraft.  What  will  occur  is  that 
the  controller  will  be  assisted  by  the 
automatic  system,  the  possibility  of 
human  error  will  be  greatly  reduced,  and 
tlie  controller  will  no  longer  find  him- 
self in  constant  fear  that  collision  is  im- 
minent. The  incidence  of  stomach  ulcers 
and  other  nervous  disorders  among  con- 
trollers will  no  doubt  be  greatly  reduced. 
Passenger  comfort  will  be  further  en- 
hanced by  better  communication  of 
weather  and  clear  air  turbulence  data  to 
the  aircraft.  This  will  permit  ready  al- 
teration of  flight  plans.  Aircraft  will  also 
be  able  to  commimicate  important  air- 
craft status  parameters  in  real  time  to 
any  chosen  ground  station  regardless  of 
location.  It  will  also  permit  predlcfion  of 
spare  equipment  requirements  on  the 
ground  prior  to  the  aircraft  landing 
which  will  improve  scheduling  of  main- 
tenance. 

Tlie  use  of  new  technology  permits  a 
significant  reduction  in  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  air  traffic  control  costs  related 
to  numbers  of  traffic  controllers,  hard- 
ware acquisition,  and  operation  and 
maintenance. 

Well,  what  is  the  hold  up?  What  do  we 
have  to  do  to  get  started?  The  need  is 
obvious,  the  technology  is  ready,  and 
while  bringing  a  new  system  into  opera- 
tion will  be  costly,  I  believe  the  alterna- 
tives will  be  costlier  in  terms  of  money, 
safety,  and  convenience.  'What  Is  lacking, 
of  course,  is  a  clearcut  statement  of 
policy  and  leadership  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Unfortunately,  the  problem 
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Is    compounded    by    the    numerous    or- 
ganizations   and    voices    a5sociated    and 
logically  concerned  with  air  traffic  con- 
trol  These  include  the  airlines,  the  De- 
partments  of   Transportation   and  He- 
fcivse    the   FXTC.    general   aviation,    the 
NASA     AOPA,    ALPA.     aerospace    and 
avionics  manufacturers,  to  name  a  few. 
When  one  considers  the  use  of  satellites 
for  navigation,  other  asencies  such  as  the 
Departmenus  of  Interior  and  Commerce. 
the  Coast  Guard,  and  the  Maritime  Com- 
mis.Mon  are  involved   Since  satellite  sys- 
tems are  inherently  global,  it  is  also  ob- 
vious that  complications  of  international 
cooperation  and  negotiation  would  an.>=e_ 
Two  analogous  situations  come  to  mind 
and  help  shed  some  light  on  the  neces- 
sary approach,  specifically  the  ballistic 
missile  gap  of  the  fifties  and  Anollo  mis- 
sion of  this  decade  In  both  cases,  a  na- 
tional program  was  implemented  In  both 
ca^es  an  excellent  melding  of  government 
and  indastr>-  teams  was  thus  effected.  In 
this  case,  the  dollars  required  are  much 
less    which  simplifies  the  problem.  The 
number  of  intcrcsUs  involved  is.  however, 
much    greater    which    complicates    the 

problem.  ,  ,      , 

But  first  of  all.  and  most  Important. 
\  hat  ii  needed  is  a  national  policy  How 
do  we  get  it^ 

Perhaps    a    backward    glance    to    the 

beginning  of  the  Apollo  program  would 

be  helpful  here   In  early  1961,  President 

John  Kennedy,  concerned  about  the  pace 

of  the  space  program,  asked  the  National 

AeronauUcs  and  Space  Council  to  study 

the  matter  and  make  recommendations 

to  him    This  resulted  in  a  memorable 

speech  to  a  joint  session  of  Congress  on 

May   25     1961,   In   which,   among   other 

things,  he  urged  the  Congress  to  accept 

the  chaUenge  of  sending  Americans  to 

the    moon    and    returning    them    safely 

within  this  decade    We  know  how  that 

turned  out. 

Perhaps  the  time  has  again  armed 
when  the  President  can  turn  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Council  for 
consideration  and  recommendation  In 
this  cnUcal  area  of  air  trafBc  control. 
A  positive  statement  of  national  policy 
by  President  Nixon,  with  appropriate 
requests  to  the  Congress,  would  enable 
us  to  go  forward  In  the  design  and  de- 
velopment of  the  new  sj-stem. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  closing  remark 
about  the  need  for  a  new  air  traffic  con- 
trol system  We  know  that  a  nation  is  a 
dynamic.  Uving  entity,  and  Its  transpor- 
Utlon  systems  are  exactly  analogous  to 
the  circulatory  system  of  the  hurnan 
body  When  we  act  to  protect  our  Na- 
tion's circulatory  system  we  do  more  than 
protect  our  welfare  We  Insure  our  con- 
tinued existence. 


Germanv.  as  an  official  gue.st  of  the  Ger- 
man Government.  As  the  Record  reflects. 
if  present.  I  would  have  voted  In  favor  of 
S  30.  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act. 
and  in  favor  of  the  Tidings  amend- 
ment—amendment No.  443— and  I  would 
have  opposed  amendinenUs  444.  447,  and 
450 


DKPAKTMENT  OF  HFALTH.  FDUCA- 
TION  AND  WEL?\^RF  APPFiOPKIA- 
TIONS 


ABSENCE  FROM  SENATE  TO  ATTEND 
THE  SIXTH  MEETING  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  COUNCIL  ON  GER- 
MANY 


Mr-  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
nave  the  official  Record  show  that  I 
missed  the  Senate  sessions  on  Thursday. 
January  22.  1970.  Ftlday.  January  23. 
1970  and  Saturday,  January  24.  1970.  be- 
cause I  was  attending  the  sixth  meeting 
of  the  American  CouncU  on  Germany,  in 


Mr.  HATFIELD  Mr  President,  a  let- 
ter I  have  received  tiom  250  PacUic  Uni- 
versity students  i.s  an  elociuent  plea  for 
Congress  to  vote  to  oveiride  a  veto  of 
the  appropriation  bill  lor  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
If  the  Presidents  veto  is  susUined. 
Oregon  students  will  be  forced  to  drop 
out  of  school  because  there  is  not  enough 
money  available  in  the  Presidents  budg- 
et. The  colleges  have  in  many  cases  gone 
out  on  a  limb  and  made  commilmenus 
for  loans  and  grants— based  on  past  Fed- 
eral proddmg  to  do  so. 

The  President  should  be  listening  to 
these  Oregon  students  instead  of  to  the 
men  with  the  green  eyeshades  and  nar- 
row vision  in  the  Budget  Bureau 

Congress  cut  a  total  of  $7  6  billion 
from  aie  Presidents  1970  budget.  We 
cut  $5.6  billion  from  the  miliUry  budget 
and  $2  billion  from  other  bureaus.  Wc 
added  $2  billion.  Of  tlus  $11  billion  was 
for  education 

Spending  for  education  is  not  infla- 
tionary as  the  President  claims  It  is  an 
investment  m  our  young  people  and  in 
the  future  of  Uus  country.  Spending  $70 
billion  for  the  mihtary.  much  of  It  In 
milltan.-  hardware.  Is  nonproducUve. 
These  tanks,  planes,  and  guns  become 
rusting   obsolescent  hulks. 

Investment  in  the  young  is  productive 
and  is  vitally  necessary  if  we  are  to  pre- 
serve the  internal  strength  of  Uie  coun- 
try 

I  urge  the  President  not  to  veto  the 

bill  ,     ,  , 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter and  the  enure  list  of  signatures  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  list  of  signatures  were  ordered  to  be 
punted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Associated    STforNTS    or    Pacitic 

UNivE«srrT.  

January  20.  1970. 

Hon   Mark  O   Hattoxd. 
U  S    Senate. 
Wixshington.  DC 

DtAR  Senator  Hatfiixd  The  status  of  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  is  of  great 
concern  to  u«  as  college  students 

At  the  present  time  all  of  us  who  have 
signed  this  letter  are  receiving  beneflta  from 
one  or  more  of  the  following  programs  Na- 
tional Defense  Student  Loan  Program.  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Grants.  College  WorH- 
Siudy  funds.  Health  Profes.siuns  Scholarships 

or  Loans.  , 

If  we  are  to  continue  our  education  and  II 
other  young  men  and  women  are  to  b»ye  this 
opportunity.  It  Is  ImperaUve  that  additional 
funds  be  appropriated  now. 

Due  to  the  urgency  of  expressing  ourselves 

on   ihu   issue   we   h»ve   t*ken  this   form  of 

communicating  our  concern   to   you  rather 

than  through  Individual  letters.  ^  ^  .„ 

The  following  signatures  are  forwarded  to 


you  with  the  hope  that  the  recommendaUons 
of  Cougrcs  will  be  carried  through  In  rela- 
tion   to   appropriations   for   these   vital   pro- 

grain<i' 

Cea^ar  McDowell.  Steve  Kellough.  Jim 
Ebcrle.  Peter  J  Wolfe.  Craig  A.  Smith. 
David  Johnston.  Syl  Ja:me,  Eva  Rlva.s, 
Gall  Tiirek,  Jennie  EaiUon.  Mrs  John 
Dttw.-on  Long  III.  Su.sau  Stewart. 
R..,l,'cr  C  Bond.  Ronald  C.  Bell.  Wesley 
A  Bell  Timothy  G  D.ivls.  Steve  Da.s- 
trtide.  Nancy  Alrh.irt.  Howard  Story. 
John  Brvant.  John  Demske.  Erlck  L 
NeUon,  benne  D  Aquino.  Judith  F 
Wllnier.  Piiulette  Biel 
James  Gocrl/.  Phillip  M;iuer.  Jack  Za- 
rybnl;kv.  Kenny  Johnson.  Richard 
P.U"  Richard  Ra'.olil.  Timothy  S.  Otn- 
Kirad.  Helene  Allan.  Ronald  KlUough. 
Tilda  Kirk.  Dancll  Mapston.  Robert  H 

Terry  H  Sander.son.  Kevin  White.  DicK 
Dai.lck  Gene  O  Telgen.  Linda  Matt- 
son.  Marilyn  M.ikle.  Mike  OUn.  Boyd 
Walker.  Clifford  D  Brown.  Ed  C.  Baer, 
O    F    Ciipcland 

PiivUls  Wcller.  Su^^.in  Sorbel.  Chuck 
bitlfbold.  Chuck  Young.  Bell  J  Angela 
Jr  .  Jim  Westendorf,  Cathie  Reynolds. 
Nancy  E  Weber.  Dcmna  Johnpen, 
Brcnda  Foster.  Steve  Hefer.  Mike  Kln- 

non. 
Robert  E    Rullfson.  William  C.  Fouste. 
Patricia  MIchlloff.  Jan  Williams.  Pat- 
rick     Antof.     Lends     C.     Cana,     Jr  , 
C.erald   R.   Bowers.   J.imes   Nelcamura, 
A   McKUIof.  Clinton  W   Hyde.  Gregory 
La.'an. 
Bonnie  Daniels.  Dory  C   Wells.  Mary  Ann 
Jones.    Dollvann    DudLs.   Theodore   M 
Miller,  Randy  H.  Plnkerion.  Barbara  Jo 
Glover.    Jan    Crockwell.    Karen    Lahd. 
Carol  Wong.  Mark  A    Coleman 
Paul   J     Dlederlch.   WlUlam   J.   Nowtlng- 
ham.    Steve     OUn.     Nell     A.     Folosca. 
Nnchael    Sir   .le.    Donald    P.    Osborne, 
Robert     M      Vandobleed,     Michael     F. 
IgnowskI,   Hans   C    Gehring 
C;  irk  B    Blackwood.  Lois  Burchut.  Kim 
Bailey    Keith  Lawrence.  Michelle  Hud. 
Arthur  A.  Dlbrow.  Michael  D.  Moore. 
Steven  C    A.  Simmons.  Carolyn  Ham- 
let.   Margaret    Wong.    Susan    Blnam. 
Mlchele  Ivantl. 
Carolyn  NlUnl,  Ken  Beosh,  Glen  Isaac- 
son    Gralg    Battrlck,    Greg   Zurburgg, 
Shlela    Fox.    Eddie    Shur.    Wayne    M 
Marteney.  Cl.^ence  Nathaniel.  Richard 
8   Kemper.  Bobby  J.  Harris.  Danny  K. 
Sheldon.   Glenn   M.   Rogers. 
Ken  Richard.  Jerry  Jones.  Tim  Hutslar. 
Dennis  J   Artmore.  Kenne  Clay.  James 
W    Stout.  Pam  Aronson,  Bert  Forster. 
Dean  Orev,  Deborah  Neal. 
Carol      A     'swanson.      Mike      Madlolco, 
K.iren  Phllllpe,  Steven  R   SJm,  Nick  A. 
Gitts.  Douglas  K.  Okabayasho.  James 
Milton  McCrum.  Ted  R.  Luther.  Paul 
T   Wilson.  Michael  J    Moore,  Denis  R 
WiUlamus,  Jesse  J.  Hamston.  Pamelon 
Collins.  Roger  M.  Allyn. 
Dick  Robins.  Kent  M.  Archibald.  Pran- 
clne     Schmidt.     Reginald     A      CiifTee, 
Irwin  W  Shaffer.  Kathem  C  McAllster. 
Calvin     L.     Downey.     Barbara     KoUcr. 

Dorothv  Long.  Tressle  Smith. 
Michael  R.  Ben.  Betty  Lau.  Nancy 
Meade  Linda  Mottey.  Thomas  Robin- 
son. Ray  Sexton.  Fredy  Pery.  Rube 
Tomlln  Unda  Young.  PrlscUIa  Feath- 
erston.  Valorte  King.  LuElIen  Chlttlm, 
Randv  Loop 
Karen  Dryle.  Deborah  Mann.  Stanley 
Attlns  Larry  A  Lund.  Dennis  Pitkin. 
Philip  I  Korten.  Patricia  DeLone  Cal- 
houn, Alma  King,  Lynne  Coleman. 
John  P.  O'Connor,  Gerald  E.  McGulre. 
Tyrone  Thomas,  Sharon  Ancker.  Alan  L. 
Kingston.  Gordon  Jarman.  David  B. 
Smith  Charles  D.  Knight.  Stanley  B. 
Black     David    L.    Gallagher,    Harland 
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nahahasUe.  Ricky  Rorsean,  Raymond 
O.  Maus,  John  ClufT,  Carrlne  Gruber. 
Carol  Hlrtzel.  Leon  S.  Meade,  Ed  But«- 
laS.    Bflke    G.    McOrath,    Joseph    A. 
Thoreau.  Thomas  P.  BlUars,  Elwln  W. 
Schutt.      Krlstlne      Harris.      Roberta 
Lauree    Nichols.    David    J.    WllUams, 
Mark  A.  Zelgler. 
Dennis  Pee,  Jerry  Hanson.  Ruth  Gorlnge. 
Lonnle  Sdsso.  Terry  R.    Johnson.  Mi- 
chael D.  Buhr.  Gall  A.  Murray,  Opal 
Chanceler,  Steven  M.  Wallace. 
Wayne  Mahoney,  Marsha  Sowell,  Mary  R. 
Garrison,  Zenda  Ellis,  Deborah  Jarrell, 
Joseph    R.    Bell,    Mary    Lou    Wheten- 
paugh.  Paul  A.  Ward,  Michael  Oroal. 
Mark    Louis   Kane,    Otlce    N,    Clements, 
John    E.    Palmer,    Ralph    A.    Schauss, 
Steve  D.  Pomerantz.  Donna  D.  Maxey, 
Gary  Maurer,  John  P.  Voorhle. 
Webb  Richard,   CurtU   C.   Cyr,  Richard 
Mashek,  Scott  Walters,  W.  S.  Muncey, 
Bill  Walters.  Renae  Wyland,  Stysben 
Ellis.  Pat  Hughes,  Bonnie  Ball. 
Plor  Luchlyn  Plata*.  Brian  Edwin  Oeorge, 
Stan  Pajrton,  Donna  Dickey,  Ted  Parr, 
Dean  Bones,  Maurln  OUphant,  Morley 
Cooper. 
Kancy  Agusar,  Pattl  Butterfleld,  Brenda 
Manley,  Jerry  Jolly.  Kathy  Brown,  Car- 
men Oayters,  Duane  Oasdecker. 
We  appreciate   the  time  which  you  have 
taken  in  reading  this  letter  and  hope  that 
something   can    be   done    to   assist   In   this 
matter.  Many  of  us  are  of  voting  age  and  the 
remainder   will    become   eligible   within   the 
next  couple  of  years.  As  young  men  and  wom- 
en we  are  concerned  about  our  nation  and 
we  do  plan  to  express  our  views  at  the  ballot 
box. 

Sincerely, 

Ltnn   Coon, 

Prrsident. 


NOMINATION  OF  JEROME  H.  HOL- 
LAND TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  TO 
SWEDEN 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day. President  Richard  M.  Nixon  sent  to 
the  Senate  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Jerome 
H.  Holland  of  Hampton,  Va.,  to  serve  as 
Ambassador  to  Sweden. 

Dr.  Holland  served  as  president  of 
Delaware  State  College  from  1953  imtil 
1960,  when  he  asstimed  the  presidency 
of  the  Hampton  Institute  In  Virginia.  He 
earned  the  respect  of  all  Delawareans 
during  his  tenure  at  Delaware  State  Col- 
lege; and  as  can  be  seen  from  an  editorial 
In  the  Wilmington,  Del.,  Morning  News 
of  January  15,  time  has  not  diminished 
the  high  esteem  In  which  he  is  held. 

I  strongly  and  enthusiastically  endorse 
the  nomination  of  Dr.  Jerome  H.  Holland 
as  Ambassador  to  Sweden  and  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jeromx  Hoixand  To  Stockholm 

The  considerable  talents  and  Infectious 
good  cheer  of  Jerome  H.  Holland  stand  to 
make  him  a  good  ambassador  to  Sweden — 
which  needs  better  relations  with  the  U.S., 
and  vice  versa.  Delawareans  who  knew  Dr. 
Holland,  while  he  was  president  of  Delaware 
State  College  (1953-1980)  and  have  followed 
his  presidency  of  Hampton  Institute  during 
the  past  decade,  have  marked  blm  as  a  leader 
of  his  race  and  a  prophet  entitled  to  respect 
for  his  uncompromising  views  on  the  family 
of  man. 

At  Delaware  State  he  took  hold  of  a 
moribund,  poorly  run  little  super  high  school 
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and  transformed  it  (with  the  support  of  the 
trustees)  in  seven  years  into  an  accredited 
degree-granting  college.  At  Hampton  be  has 
done  more  than  reverse  its  decline  and  spur 
its  endowment  to  $33  million.  Last  spring  he 
weathered  a  storm  of  militant  students  who 
based  a  demand  for  his  resignation  on  his 
rocklike  stand  in  support  of  "the  national 
goals  of  an  Integrated  society." 

In  Sweden  the  Nixon  Administration's 
problems  Include  that  country's  providing 
asylum  for  U.S.  military  deserters,  plus  a 
widespread  fashion  for  denouncing  United 
States  involvement  In  Vietnam.  Some  of  the 
bitterness  comes  from  the  Swedes'  viewing 
non-whites  of  the  Orient  as  being  oppressed 
by  the  white  leadership  of  the  most  power- 
ful nation  of  the  Western  world.  As  an 
American  Negro  with  strong  convictions 
about  the  human  race's  need  to  stick  to- 
gether. Dr.  Holland  has  special  quaUfication 
for  filling  the  U.S.  ambassadorial  chair  at 
Stockholm  that  has  been  vacant  for  nearly 
a  year. 

In  this  connection  It  Is  worth  noting  that 
Dr.  Holland's  newly-appointed  colleague  in 
the  U.S.  Embassy  at  Oslo,  Norway,  Philip  K. 
Crowe — also  well-known  in  Delaware  and  the 
Eastern  Shore — last  served  as  ambassador  to 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  where  the  govern- 
ment was  aware  that  he  had  no  use  for  the 
Injustices  and  cruelties  of  "apartheid '  as 
practiced  there.  If  the  two  men  have  never 
met,  Scandinavia  seems  a  good  place  for 
them  to  get  acquainted  for  the  good  of  the 
United  States  and  the  nations  of  their  ac- 
creditation. 


PLIGHT  OP  BIAFRAN  PEOPLE 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  In  my 
concern  for  the  plight  of  the  Biafran 
people,  who  are  still  In  need  of  emer- 
gency relief,  I  wrote  to  Secretary  General 
U  Thant  a  letter  dated  January  23.  1970. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.   Senate, 

COKMITTEX    ON    PiNANCX, 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  23.  1970. 
His  Excellency  U  Thant, 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations, 
United  Nations  Plaza, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Deas  Mk.  SsoiETAaT  General:  I  am  deeply 
distressed  by  the  existing  relief  situation  In 
Nigeria.  As  a  sponsor  tor  the  Pood  tor  Biafra 
Relief  Committee,  I  was  appalled  by  the 
plight  of  starving  men,  women,  and  children 
during  the  course  of  the  conflict. 

I  am  equally  concerned  with  their  plight 
now. 

Althotigb  the  Nigerian  government  has 
just  requested  40,000  tons  of  food  per  month 
from  the  United  States  government,  the 
main  problem  llee  In  the  distribution  of 
those  supplies.  It  will  make  no  difference  to 
the  starving  war  victims  how  much  food  Is 
stockpiled  In  Nigeria,  if  that  food  is  never 
received.. 

News  reports  have  Indicated  that  food  dis- 
tribution is  "hopelessly  Inadequate"  In 
Biafra.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are 
at  least  1.5  million  people  in  the  enclave 
area  who  need  food  supplies  immediately. 
Yet  we  have  no  Information  whether  the 
Nigerian  government  has  made  any  deliveries 
Into  the  enclave  area.  The  trucks  and  jeeps 
presently  being  used  for  transport  of  sup- 
plies are  Incapable  of  meeting  the  urgency  of 
that  need. 

After  the  surrrender  of  Biafra  to  Nigeria, 
the  Nigerian  government  promised  full 
emergency  relief  measiu-es  for  the  Biafran  war 
victims.  At  the  same  time,  the  Nigerian  gov- 
ernment also  Insisted  that  It  would  not  ac- 


cept the  assistance  of  nations  and  foreign 
agencies  that  aided  Biafra  during  the  war. 

In  barring  the  assistance  of  such  relief 
agencies  as  Joint  Church  Aid,  Caritas,  Can- 
alrelief,  and  the  Nordalc  Red  Croea,  the  Ni- 
gerian government  is  barring  the  help  of  the 
very  people  who  could  make  this  relief  pro- 
gram a  more  organized  and  efficient  opera- 
tion. It  is  these  relief  personnel  who  are 
familiar  with  management  of  food  centers 
and  the  best  means  of  transporting  i^oods 
to  the  population.  It  Is  they,  and  not  the 
Nigerian  government  or  army,  who  have  been 
most  familiar  during  the  past  30  months 
with    the   Biafran    population. 

The  dimensions  of  this  relief  program  are 
too  vast  for  one  nation  to  manage  alone, 
it  is  time  for  the  world  community  to  do 
everything  it  can  to  insure  the  proper  and 
immediate  distribution  of  food  supplies  to 
the  Biafran  war  victims. 

We  cannot  afford  to  send  supplies  and 
then  sit  by  while  human  lives  are  being 
wasted. 

This  is  no  time  for  the  Nigerian  govern- 
ment to  put  political  grudges  above  the 
preservation  of  human  life.  This  is  no  time 
for  the  Nigerian  government  to  be  more  con- 
cerned with  whose  label  Is  on  the  package, 
or  whose  hands  are  giving  out  the  supplies, 
than  with  the  Immediate  distribution  of 
these  supplies. 

The  relief  effort  could  be  greatly  speeded 
up  If  the  Nigerian  government  were  to  allow 
more  personnel  assistance  and  were  to  use 
helicopters  and  aircraft  to  move  supplies  Into 
the  enclave  and  bush  areas. 

Mr.  Secretary  General ,  I  urge  you  to  Inter- 
nationalize the  relief  effort  and  organize  an 
International  relief  team  tuider  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations  or  whatever  label  the 
Nigerian  government  would  agree  to.  The  re- 
lief team  should  assist  the  Nigerian  govern- 
ment In  every  capacity  In  Its  distribution  of 
food  supplies  to  the  war  victims. 

Let  us  hope  that  there  can  be  an  end  to 
the  futile  waste  of  hviman  life. 
Sincerely, 

Abe  RrBicoFT. 


MILITARy  JUSTICE 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  growing  evidence  that  military  justice 
contains  little  justice. 

I  would  like  to  alert  this  body  to  an  ar- 
ticle by  Robert  Sherrill  entitled  "Justice, 
Military  Style,"  appearing  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 1970  issue  of  Playboy  magazine. 
This  article  documents  the  most  shock- 
ing conditions — and  the  most  appalling 
treatment  of  prisoners — in  our  military 
prisons. 

It  also  describes  a  frightening  degree 
of  Indifference  for  the  basic  rights  of 
servicemen  on  tlie  part  of  many  of  the 
ofiftcers  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  military  justice  system. 

American  citizens  do  not  lose  their  basic 
constitutional  and  human  rights  when 
they  don  a  uniform.  The  sort  of  abuses 
described  in  Mr.  Sherrlll's  article  must  be 
stopped,  and  they  must  be  stopped  now. 

Mr.  President,  this  article  should  be 
carefully  read  by  all  of  us.  I  therefore 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be  reprint- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  printed  In  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

[From  Playboy  magazine,  Pebniary  1970) 

Justice,  Mn.rrABT  Sttle 

(By  Robert  Sherrill) 

Dachau,  Germany,  Is  best  known  as  the 
locale  where  thousands  of  Jews  were  tor- 
tured, killed  and  burned  by  their  Nazi  cap- 
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tors  some  of  thes*  Na/ls  iM'.llely  pleaded  at 
t.he  poat-War  Nuremberg  trials  Uiat  they  haa 
done  Uielr  evil  not  rrom  wicked  hearts  Out 
oecause  they  had  been  ordered  to  do  so 

The  Umted  States  military  turces  now 
ni..intaiu  a  prison  near  the  tormer  extermina- 
tion camp,  and  it  wdis  there  in  August  196« 
tluil  Sergeant  Wesley  A  WilUims.  acting  on 
orders  !rom  hla  superiors,  severely  beat  nye 
CI  prisoners  with  a  rubber  h.*e  wrapped  in 
green  Uipe  The  stock.ule  conimauder  Major 
Wliliam  B  Moore,  later  told  a  court-mariul 
Ih..'  the  victlnxs  were  known  trouble- 
m  >lcers  lr.in.slerred  !r  .ni  another  prison,  and 
'le  lustUietl  the  be.urig»  with  the  argument 
th..t  thev  were  good  pre.entlve  dlsc.pllne 
•Gr.e  them  a  welcoming  party- but  dom 
lev.e  any  marks.  '  Sergeant  Williams  says  he 
w.s  told  and  he  did  Just  that  bludgeomng 
t'le  tive  men  and  then  kicking  them  as  they 
l.iy  on  the  floor,  trying  to  protect  themaelves 
Although  the  sergeant  admitted  all  this  his 
explanauon  that  he  waa  'only  following 
orders  •  sat.^fled  the  mlUt-iry  trlbun  .1  wlilch 
acquitted  him  of  any  wrongdoing 

That  IS  the  kind  of  CotU'n  Mather  trick  — 
the  -.ictor  proving  his  perlecllon  by  repeal- 
ing with  impunity  the  mlachlet  "f  the  van- 
au.shed-th.it  the  military  mind  would  en- 
/..y  Yet  ot  course.  It  raises  other  thoughus 
thit  the  responsible  cl-.lUan,  desiring  to  be 
pr..ud  of  his  Gosernment  wlU  want  to  reject 
The  historical  parallels— o:  oiticlally  sanc- 
tioned brutality  and  of  military  justice  rigged 
to  protect  a  corrupt  system -are  Uxj  iin- 
ple.aiantly  obvious  to  accept  without  further 
e.  idence 

There  is  no  shortage  of  places  u.'  seek  the 
evidence  The  Pentagon  supervises  in  thifl 
country  and  overseas  ua  Army.  Air  Force. 
Nr^vy  and  Marine  brigs  and  stockades  with  «n 
overdow  population  of  15,000  prisoners  To 
wh.a  extent  do  these  pri*.n<;  harbor  the  In- 
cident Dachaulsm  of  the  19408'  It  Is  a  fairly 
ImporMut  question  seeing  as  how  there  are 
aiisaoooo  ve'erans  in  this  c  .unuy  and  an- 
other 3*X).000  Servicemen,  if  they,  by  Uielr 
experiences  develop  a  tolerance  for  uncon- 
gfitutlonal  trial  procedures  and  for  uncon- 
sutullonal  punishment,  it  mean^  that  the 
minds  of  one  seventh  of  our  pop'iU'ion  will 
alrendy  have  been  to  some  extent  p  -lluied  by 
militarism  .    , 

The  Army  la  quite  froik  about  Its  mission 
to    condition    not   only    the   bodies    but    the 
minds    of    those    under    it*    control     In    the 
pamphlet     The  Fort  Knox  Experiment.  ■  for 
example,  the  Army  touts  lu  meth-xls  for    de- 
veloping the   whole'  man  m  contrast  to 
Just    exposing    them    to    Information."    and 
say<      The  Army  today  Is  the  only  organiza- 
tion   in    America   equipped    to   conduct   this 
kind    of    efflclent    training   of    our   citizenry 
The   Armed   Services   have   an   extraordinary 
opportunity,  since  they  control  the  time  and 
attention    of    the    trainees    24    hours    a   day. 
seven  days  In  the  week  •'  To  gather  clues  to 
what  is  gomg  on  In  the  almost  90.000  courts- 
martial    that    take   place   each   year,   and    to 
what   IS   happening   In   the   military   prls<jns 
where   many   of   these   defendants   wind   up 
I    interviewed    GIs.    officers,    honorably    dis- 
charged   vets    and    deserters    from    coast    to 
co€ui'    The  tile  of  random  reporM  runs  over 
of  the  homosexual  at  the  Navy  brig  on  Treas- 
ure I»land     San   Francisco,   who   was   forced 
to  suck  on  a   flashlight  for  the  amusement 
of  his  Marine  guards;   of  the  Army  brass  ut 
Fort  Riley    Kansas,  who  panicked  when  they 
dUcovered  one  of  their  soldiers  was  only   13 
-cirs  old  and    hid'  him  for  three  months  In 
ioliuiry   conflnement;    of   the   inmate   at   the 
Great     Lakes    Naval    Train. ng    Center    brig 
whom    guards    punished    by    wrapping    hU 
throat  in  a  wet  towel,  clamping  a  bucket  over 
his  head  and  making  him  smoke  cigarettes 
thereunder  until  he  pa8»ed  out.  of  the  several 
Servicemen  at  Port  Dlx.  New  Jersey,  who  were 
sprayed  with  water  and  then  pushed  outside, 
naked,   lor   varying   lengths   of   time  in   the 
winter  I  one  of  them  for  three  hours) ;  of  Port 


Dlx   soldiers   seeking   consclenUous-objector 
discharges   who   were   Imprisoned   'for   their 
protecuon  ■    in    a    special    cell    with    known 
homosexuals,   of  the  several  sailors  and  Ma- 
rines who,  according  to  the  reports  from  dif- 
ferent bases    were  made  to  do  such  strenu- 
ou.s    exercise    right    alter    eating    that    they 
Vomited     after    which    the    guards    pushed 
their  faces  In  it  or  they  were  made  to  roll  In 
It  or   (in  two  instances  reported)    they  were 
made   to  eat  It.    of   the   Inmate  at   the  Fort 
Leonard   Wood     Missouri,  stock.ide   who   was 
covered  with  gray  p.ilnt  and  required  to  stand 
a",  attention  until  the  paint  dried  on  his  skin 
But    before    a    random    compilation,    per- 
haps u  would  be  fairer  to  back  up  and  take 
a    long    liHjk    at    an      average'     prUon     The 
Pre.Mdo  sttickade  h,is  been  much  in  the  news 
lately    because  that  was  where  21  prisoners 
sat  down  in  a  circle  and  refused  to  get  up 
until  they  had  read  a  U^t  of  their  complaints 
about    wrelclied    living    condllioiis    and    the 
threat  of  death  Iruni  guards   Thev  were  tried 
as  mutineers  and  some  are  now  In  Fort  Leav- 
enworth.   Kansas     Senator    Charles   Ooodell. 
of   New   York,   who  demanded   an   Invesilga- 
tion    of    stockade    conditions,    w.is    told    bv 
Peaiagon   officials   that      some  sti.>ck;ules  are 
better    than    the    Presldo.    some    are    wor.se. 
which  must  mean  that  It  is  average 

At  the  lime  of  the  Presldo  sit-down,  there 
were    125   prisoners   in  space   meant   to  hold 
8a    There  was  one  toilet   for  about  every  35 
pris..iiers,  because  not  all  of  the  toilets  had 
Uds  and  some  were  stopped  up  and  unusable 
(and    half    the    time,    there    was    no    toilet 
paper)     On    the    day    of    the    sit-down,    the 
5tockade-alwrt,s     short     of     supplies— had 
f.jod  for  110  prisoners.  15  short  of  the  prUson 
l>opulallon    PrlsLUL^rs  had  to  buy  their  own 
soap,    and  If  a  prisoner  ran  out  of  soap  In 
the  middle  ol  the  week   he  couldn  i  have  an- 
other bar  until  the  next  week,   if  he  lo,st  his 
tix>thbrush    at    the    first    of    the    nionih,    he 
couldn  t    get    another    until    the    loUowlng 
m>nth     Prls-jners    in    se.'regatlon    cells    were 
sometimes  n  n   permitted   to  bathe   or  brush 
their    teeth    for   a    week     The   barracks    were 
so  crowded  that   prisoners  lying  on  the  lop 
bunks   could    u.uch    the   celling     Recreation 
was  one  movie  a  week,  chosen  by  t.he  chap- 
lain    The    prison    library,    which    closed    at 
fo>ir  p  ni  .  before  the  men  came  back   from 
work     was   In   the   basement   and    accessible 
only    by    climbing    over    garbage    cans,    the 
books  were  ancient   ones,   mostly  on  mysti- 
cism   and    military    history     Families    could 
visit  prisoners,  but  it  was  against  the  rules 
for  a  father  to  hold  his  baby    But  the  worst 
feature  was  the  lack  of  cleanliness  and  the 
smell  of  human  waste   The  toilet*  were  con- 
stantly clogged,  backing  up  Into  the  shower 
rooms    the  floors   of   which  commonly   were 
two   or    three    Inches    under    water,    human 
feces'    floated   In    the   water,   so   It   was   best 
some'imes   to  take  a  shower   while  wearing 
boots     And.    a    result    of    these    conditions 
mere  were  rats 

An  official  Presidio  press  release  claims  that 
■  prisoners  Uve  a  more  comfortable  life  than 
the  regular  soldier  who  performs  his  duties 
D'operly  "  Tet  there  were  52  suicide  attempts 
in   the  stockade  la^t  year    Colonel  Harry  J. 
Lee  prov,ost  marshal  for  the  Sixth  Army.  says. 
■There  have  been  no  sulcldea  nor  has  there 
been  a  bona  tide  suicide  attempt  at  the  stock- 
ade in   'he   memory  of   personnel   now  serv- 
ing -a  the  facility  since  at  least  June  1966 
The    Army    does    not    call    them    suicide   at- 
tempts. It  calls  them  "gestures  •'  Private  Roy 
Pulley    one  of  the  protesters,  tells  of  how  a 
ges'u're  struck  him    "I  w.«  lying  on  my  side 
on  the  bunk,  reading  one  night,  and  this  guy 
a'-row  the  room  was  sitting  on  his  bunk.  He 
tied  something  around  his  arm  to  make  the 
veins  swell  up  so  he  could  cut  them  better. 
And  When  he  cut  them,  the  blood  flew  about 
20   feet— hit   me   right   In   the   back   of   the 
neck"  A  toUl  of  six  gestures  were  made  by 
Ricky  Lee  Dodd,  who  cut  his  wrists  when  he 
was  imprisoned  in  solitary  and  was  taken  to 


the  hospital,  where  the  wrUta  were  sewn  up 
and  bandaged  He  was  returned  to  the  stock- 
ade, this  lime,  he  removed  the  gauze  from 
his  wrists  and  hanged  himself.  When  he  ar- 
rived back  at  the  hospital,  he  was  pro- 
nounced dead  but  was  revived  After  an 
earlier  attempt  at  suicide,  a  guard  had 
handed  him  a  razor  blade  with  the  encour- 
agement. If  you  want  to  try  again,  here  we 
go  ■  (Alter  one  of  his  suicide  attempts,  a 
guard  had  squirted  him  with  urine  from  a 
water  pistol  )  Other  gestures  made  by  the 
sit-down  defendants  were  12  cuttings  o'. 
wrists,  arms  and  chest;  two  cuttings  of 
throat,  eight  doslngs  o!  lye.  detergent,  men 
cleaner,  shampoo,  metal  polish  and  .st)me- 
Ihing  Identified  only  ii.s  poison  Altogether, 
there  were  33  suicide  attempts  among  '21  o! 
the  mutiny  defendants  Tlie  men  who  run 
the  Presidio  paid  little  attention  to  these 
gestures,  because,  as  Ueutenanl  Colonel 
John  Ford,  Presidio  provost  general,  put  It. 
they  felt  the  men  were  'Just  trying  to  gel 
medical  discharges  " 

."since  the  sit-down  protest,  the  Army  ha-* 
spent  more  than  WCOOO  flxlng  up  the  stock- 
ade   building— which    was    constructed    two 
generations  ago  .i.s  a  bank  and  still  uses  some 
of  the  original  wiring  for  the  burglar  alarm. 
Many  of  the  plumbing  and  heating  and  other 
phvslcal  ailments  have  been  corrected    It  Is 
stiil  no  show  place,   Pre.sldlo  officials  refused 
to  allow  me  to  Inspect  the  building  and  also 
relised  to  permit  a  representative  from  Sen- 
ator Oocjdell's  office  to  drop  In  unexpectedly 
Presidio  officials  did  organize  a  special  one- 
day    uiur    for    the    press,    but    the    prisoners 
were    not    permitted    to   be   Interviewed   aiid 
were   In  fact,  removed  from  the  stockade  and 
lodged  elsewhere  before  the  press  got  there 
Officials    admitted    they    "spruced    up"    the 
place  for  the  pre.ss    The  validity  of  the  pris- 
oners'   protests    of   shabby    facilities   can    be 
seen  in  the  fact  that  since  the  sit-down,  the 
stockade   has   been   supplied   with   an   inter- 
com system,  a  new  recreation  area  outside, 
perimeter  lighting,  a  new  boiler,  a  new  medi- 
cal-treatment room,  new  locks  (the  old  ones 
could  be  opened  with  a  comb.  accorcUng  to 
guards) .  ten  more  chairs  in  the  mess  hall,  two 
new  stoves  In  the  kitchen,  a  new  soap  dis- 
penser  In    the   kitchen   and   a   flre   sprinkler 
system     The    guard    strength    has    been    In- 
creased threefold,  the  cooks  and  kitchen  help 
have  been  increased  twofold,  and  the  prison 
population  has  been  cut  one  third 

Actually,    however,   the   physical-environ- 
mental problems  were  never  respcaiBlble  for 
the  prisoners'  hellish  existence.  Their  trou- 
bles came  from  the  men  who  ran  the  prison: 
Captain  Robert  Lamont.  25  years  old.  was  In 
charge.  He  had   never   had   any   training   In 
confinement  work  and  was  easily  swayed  by 
bad  suggestions  both  from  noncom-  serving 
under  him  and  from  his  Immediate  superiors 
Apparently  holding  a  great  deal  of  sway  over 
Lamont  was  hU  top  sergeant.  Thomas  Wood- 
ring,  who  had  previously  worked  as  a  guard 
in  civilian  Jails  and  for  ten  years  as  a  Lob 
Angeles   policeman    and    a   sheriffs   deputy 
Prisoners  have  given  sworn  testimony  that 
Woodrlng  and  Lamont  tried  to  Ulk  the  Negro 
Inmates  into  beating  up  whites.  Other  affi- 
davits tell  of  Woodrlnga  delight  in  the  bot- 
tle  The  closest  he  came  to  denying  this  was 
to  say.   "To   my   knowledge,   no   complaints 
have  been  made  about  me  drinking  on  duty  " 
Woodrlngs    aide.    Sergeant     Miguel     Angel 
Morales,  did  the  best  he  could  for  his  boss, 
testifying,  "I  have  heard  of  him  working  In- 
toxicated, but  I  have  never  seen  It    I  never 
heard    that    he    gets    mean    when    he    gets 
drunk  "  If  Woodrlng  sometimes  came  to  work 
high  he  apparently  wasn't  the  only  one.  The 
prisoners  say  the  guards  were  frequent  users 
of   LSD     pot   or   liquor.   They   say   Sergeant 
Morales  had  hU  own  special  technique  for 
instilling  fe*r  In   new  prisoners;   he  would 
tell  the  new  comers,  "Im  so  tough  I  shot  a 
Vietnamese   woman   in  the  belly.   Just   like 
that   pow!"  (In  court,  he  said  that  this  Jtlll- 
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guards  who  went  out  on  work  details  with 
the  prisoners — all  of  whom  were  minimum- 
security  prisoner*  and,  according  to  regula- 
tions, should  not  have  been  guarded  with 
guns — were  untrained  In  the  use  of  shotguna. 
but  they  loved  to  play  with  them  and  point 
them  at  the  prisoners  and  threaten  to  "blow 

your  beads  ofl."  Not  long  before  the 

sit-down,  one  of  the  guards  had  accidentally 
discharged  a  shotgun  and  had  blown  a  hole 
in  the  roof  of  a  wooden  building  next  to 
the  stockade  Just  aa  the  prisoners  were  fall- 
ing in  for  work.  Army  regulations  require 
that  stockade  guards  be  specially  trained  for 
confinement  work,  but  only  one  guard  at  the 
Presidio  had  had  instruction.  One  guard  had 
reportedly  been  transferred  to  the  Presidio 
from  another  base  when  his  commanding 
officer  l)ecame  uneasy  after  the  lad,  a  Jew, 
began  dreaming  that  he  was  a  Nazi. 

Every  stockade  haa  Its  Isolation  cells  (al- 
though some  of  the  stockades  are  so  crowded 
these  days  that  two  or  three  men  will  share 
"Isolation").  Even  at  the  main  Army  prison 
In  Leavenworth,  which  military  men  present 
aa  the  model  prison,  the  Isolation  cell  la 
called  a  hole — for  good  reason.  It  Is  a  room 
5  feet  wide  by  10  feet  long  by  15  feet  high. 
Illuminated  by  one  low-watt  light  bulb.  The 
sanitary  facility  Is  a  hole  in  the  floor.  The 
Presidio  haa  five  such  cells,  two  painted 
black  until  Just  before  the  press  was  given  a 
tour  of  the  stockade  In  1969  (at  which  time 
they  were  painted  gray  and  Presidio  ofiBclala 
pretended  they  had  never  been  black)  and 
three  painted  white.  Estimates  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  these  boxes— as  they  are  called — vary 
somewhat,  the  prisoners  claiming  that  they 
art  4'.'i  feet  wide.  8  feet  high  and  6V2  feet 
(black  boxes)  or  fl  feet  (white  boxes)  long. 
The  Army  claims  that  the  Ijoxes  are  6  feet 
wide.  8  feet  high  and  6  feet  long.  But  even 
If  the  Army's  measurements  are  accurate, 
they  fall  below  the  minimum  dimensions  re- 
quired by  the  Army's  own  regulations  (6  feet 
wide,  8  feet  high  and  8  feet  long) . 

The  Isolation  cells  have  no  toilets;  to 
relieve  oneself,  one  must  persuade  a  guard 
to  give  escort,  and  frequently  the  guards 
prefer  to  Ignore  these  requests.  The  white 
cells  have  no  furniture  but  a  bunk;  the  black 
cells  have  no  furniture  at  all.  The  tops  of  the 
five  cells  are  covered  with  a  wire  screen.  One 
light  above  this  screen  throws  a  feeble  com- 
munal glow  over  the  five  cells,  inadequate 
for  reading  the  Bible,  which  Is  the  only 
reading  material  permitted. 

The  Isolation  cells  are  frequently  used  to 
store  psychotic  prisoners;  prisoners  who 
attempt  suicide  are  always  sent  to  the  box. 
One  of  the  crazy  Inmates  best  remembered 
by  former  guards  was  a  young  man  nick- 
named Penis  because  he  sat  around  in  hla 
islotlon  cell  all  day.  moaning,  "I  want  my 
penis;  I  want  my  penis."  He  played  with  him- 
self, urinated  on  the  floor  and  rolled  In  It, 
defecated  on  the  floor  and  then  smeared 
the  excrement  In  his  hair  and  over  hla 
face.  He  also  used  feces  for  writing  and 
flnger  painting  on  the  walls  and  floor.  Some 
of  the  guards  would  tease  him  by  climbing 
onto  the  mesh  roof  over  his  cell  while  he 
was  sleeping  and  Jumping  up  and  down  and 
screaming  to  awaken  him.  He  spent  two 
weeks  in  solitary  this  way  before  they  carried 
him  off  to  the  psycho  ward  at  the  hospital. 
The  self-applied  business  with  feces  and 
urine  Is  quite  common  among  mentally  un- 
balanced prisoners  who  are  forced  to  spend 
any  length  of  time  In  solitary;  prisoners  tell 
of  several  others  who  did  the  same  thing. 
Including  one  boy  who  tried  to  bang  him- 
self, was  cut  down  and  sent  briefly  to  the 
hospital  and  then  returned  to  the  box.  where 
he  doused  himself  In  excrement  for  a  week 
before  the  doctor  thought  It  was  time  to 
send  him  to  the  psycho  ward. 

Stephen  Rowland,  one  of  the  protestera, 
perhaps  one  of  the  best  educated  of  the  lot, 
since  he  bad  done  some  premed  work  at  the 


University  ol  Missouri  before  getting  Into 
the  Army,  added  this  Information  to  the 
history  of  the  stockade : 

"A  man  went  into  an  epileptic  fit  and 
the  guards  kicked  blm.  On  at  least  three 
occasions,  men  cut  their  wrlsta  and  were  put 
In  the  box  overnight  without  treatment.  I 
was  Inducing  vomiting  In  a  suicidal  prisoner 
who  had  ingested  poison  one  night  when  the 
sergeant,  apparently  drunk,  came  up  and 
forcibly  Interfered  with  my  work.  On  two 
other  occasions,  I  found  guards  trying  their 
best  to  help  a  polson-lngestlon  case  but 
doing  the  wrong  things — they  don't  know 
what  to  do,  even  when  they  Intend  no 
harm.  In  one  of  these  Instances,  the  turn- 
key delayed  calling  the  ambulance  for  at 
least  ten  minutes  after  being  informed  that 
the  prisoner  bad  ingested  chrome  polish.  The 
prisoner  was  in  a  semicomatose  state  and  In 
obvious  need  of  immediate  medical  at- 
tention. A  suicidal  prisoner,  after  attempting 
to  take  bis  life,  is  usually  taken  to  the  hos- 
pital, revived,  stitched  or  bandaged  and  Im- 
mediately returned  to  the  stockade  and  put 
in  the  box — definitely  not  the  place  for  a 
mentally  disturbed  person." 

On  February  26,  1968,  a  soldier  named 
Herman  L.  Jones  was  taken  to  solitary  con- 
finement. He  waa  (witnesses  say)  hysterical, 
screaming  that  be  was  supposed  to  go  to  the 
hospital.  Jones  bad  kidney  and  prostate 
trouble.  In  his  words,  "My  testes  hurt  and 
I  dripped."  But  the  guards  had  grown  tired 
of  releasing  hita  from  the  barracks  prison 
room  to  go  to  tbe  toilet;  so  they  put  him  in 
solitary  and  gave  him  a  can  and  a  roll  of 
toilet  paper.  In  his  hysteria,  and  anger,  Jones 
threw  the  can  and  toilet  paper  outside,  tore 
his  clothes  and  urinated  on  the  floor 
several  times.  Guards  hosed  out  the 
cell,  hosed  Jones  down  also,  opened  the 
windows  (February  can  be  very  chilly  on  the 
San  Francisco  waterfront)  and  he  was  left 
without  clothes  and  without  bedding. 

On  February  27,  the  stockade  doctor  came 
and,  without  asking  Jones  bow  be  was,  wrote 
OK  on  Jones's  clipboard  and  left.  A  soldier 
confined  in  the  solitary  box  next  to  Jones 
picks  up  the  account : 

"Later  on  that  day,  the  guards  came  in 
and  took  all  of  us  except  Jones  out  of  segre- 
gation to  tbe  TV  room.  On  the  way  out. 
Sergeant  Porter  came  in  [to  Jones's  box] 
with  three  husky  men.  'We  were  permitted  to 
smoke,  talk  and  watch  TV.  In  general,  the 
guards  were  surprisingly  and  unusually  nice 
to  us.  We  cotUd  hear  Jones  yelling  and 
screaming.  When  we  were  put  back  in  our 
boxes,  Jones  was  sitting  in  a  strait  Jacket  in 
a  different  box.  His  Up  was  puffed  up  and  his 
forehead  and  eyes  were  bruised.  Jones  later 
told  me  that  the  guards  had  rubbed  his  face 
in  his  own  excrement.  We  were  then  made 
to  clean  up  Jones'  mess." 

What  happened  after  the  other  segregated 
prisoners  were  taken  from  their  boxes  to 
watch  television  Is  told  by  Jones : 

"Several  of  the  guards  spit  In  my  face. 
Other  guards  grabbed  me  by  the  leg,  tripped 
me.  A  guard  got  a  rag  off  the  floor,  dipped 
It  in  urine  and  feces  and  rubbed  it  In  my 
face  and  hair*  I  was  so  mad  I  was  crying.  I 
told  Sergeant  Porter  he  should  have  killed 
me,  and  he  said  he  could  arrange  that.  too. 
Then  I  was  taken  out  of  the  box  and  put 
back  on  the  other  side.  Sergeant  Porter  said 
something  was  going  to  happen  to  me  and 
nobody  would  know.  I  was  scared  and  wanted 
to  commit  suicide,  so  I  ate  paint  off  the  wall. 
A  guard  saw  me  eating  the  paint.  Then  I  was 
put  in  a  strait  Jacket  and  taken  to 
Letterman  General  Hospital.  I  saw  a  woman 
doctor  there.  While  in  the  hospital,  I  was 
in  irons.  At  the  hospital,  while  my  stomach 
was  being  pumped,  a  big  guard  was  twisting 
my  leg  irons  and  laughing." 

After  the  "mutiny,"  prisoners  (especially 
those  Involved  In  the  sit-down)  were  treated 
even  more  harshly.  Attorneys  for  the  de- 
fendants sent  fire  afBdavlts  to  Sixth  Army 


Commanding  Lieutenant  General  Stanley  R. 
Larson,  relating  the  new  harassments,  in- 
cluding beatings  and  slapplngs,  but  they  got 
no  response.  Apparently,  the  treatment  given 
some  of  the  defendants  lodged  at  the  Ma- 
rine-run prison  on  Treasure  Island  was 
worse.  Private  Lawrence  Zalno,  20,  of  Toledo, 
Ohio,  cracked  under  it.  At  the  end  of  one 
trial  day,  when  he  saw  the  MPs  approach- 
ing to  return  him  to  Treasure  Island,  he 
began  shaking  and  mumbling,  "It's  true 
what  I  said  about  the  brig,  but  they  don't 
believe  me.  I'm  sorry  for  what  I  did,  but  they 
don't  believe  me,  but  It's  true."  And  Just  as 
the  guards  got  to  him,  he  tried  to  lift  a  chair 
to  hit  them,  but  he  was  shaking  so  hard  he 
couldn't.  It  was  so  obvious  he  had  flipped 
that  the  military  Judge  ordered  him  Immedi- 
ately to  the  psychiatric  ward  at  Letterman; 
and  that's  the  last  anybody  heard  of  him 
for  three  months,  after  which  he  emerged 
Just  long  enough  for  a  trial  at  which  his 
lawyer,  to  protect  him  from  further  mental 
strain,  offered  no  defense,  so  that  the  trial 
could  be  ended  immediately. 

The  worst  postprotest  beating  at  the 
Presidio  was  sworn  to  by  Roy  Pulley,  who 
said  that  Sergeant  Woodring  (weight  about 
210)  ordered  him  (weight  about  145)  Into  a 
back  room.  Pulley's  afQdavlt  reads: 

"He  followed  me  in  and  closed  the  door. 
Then  Sergeant  Brown  stood  outside,  block- 
ing the  door  and  peeking  in,  while  Sergeant 
Woodrlng  proceeded  to  push  me  arotmd  the 
room.  I  grabbed  him  by  the  tie  and  shoulder 
and  tried  to  hold  him  off.  Sergeant  Wood- 
ring  was  pushing  and  swearing  at  me  all  the 
time,  attempting  to  provoke  me  Into  fighting 
back.  Eventually,  he  knocked  me  down  and 
sat  on  my  stomach,  pinning  my  right  arm 
with  his  knee.  He  grabbed  my  fingers  and 
slowly  and  methodically,  he  twisted  my 
fingers  until  one  of  them  was  broken.  He 
twisted  for  at  least  a  full  minute  while 
raving  at  me.  In  the  meantime,  I  was  crying 
and  screaming  for  help  and  asking  him  to 
stop.  .  .  .  This  afternoon,  after  my  return 
from  the  hospital,  I  was  shoved  in  the  black 
box.  'While  there.  Captain  Lamont,  the  CO., 
told  me  that  If  I  thought  they  had  used  force 
today,  I  had  not  seen  anything  yet." 

Later,  Pulley  was  transferred  to  solitary 
confinement  on  Treasure  Island.  Doubtless 
these  prisoners  sometimes  exaggerate,  but 
there's  no  denying  that  Pulley's  hand  still 
shows  the  mangling  of  some  fight. 

Again,  this  kind  of  treatment  is  not  limited 
to  the  F>resldlo.  Daryl  Amthor,  21,  of  Rock- 
port,  Missouri  (who,  when  I  Interviewed  him, 
was  hiding  out  in  the  Peace  House  in  Pasa- 
dena, California),  had  been  A.W.O.L.  31 
times,  had  been  put  in  five  stockades — at 
Port  Leonard  Wood,  Fort  Riley,  Port  Sill. 
Fort  Ord  and  the  Presidio — and  had  escaped 
a  total  of  seven  times  from  three  of  these 
places;  he  came  away  with  these  memories 
of  his  two  months  In  the  Fort  Ord  prison 
(where  more  than  600  prisoners  are  kept  in 
quarters  Intended  to  hold  200)  : 

"I  was  thrown  In  the  box  for  having  con- 
traband— a  cigarette  lighter.  The  first  day 
I  was  there,  five  guards  came  into  my  cell 
and  started  beating  me  and  trying  to  get 
me  to  swing  back,  but  If  I  would  have  swung 
back,  I  would  have  been  killed.  So  I  hung 
onto  my  belt  and  Just  let  them  do  their 
thing.  The  next  day,  one  of  the  guards 
brought  me  a  pair  of  boots,  size  seven,  and 
ordered  me  to  wear  them  and  break  them  in 
for  him.  I  couldn't  even  get  them  on.  I  wear 
a  size-nine  boot.  When  I  told  him  this,  he 
came  in  the  cell  with  two  other  guards  and 
proceeded  to  beat  me  up  again,  so  I  let  them. 
I  was  in  the  box  for  14  days  and  was  beat 
up  five  days  straight,  three  times  a  day.  After 
five  days,  another  prisoner  was  brought  In. 
He  had  refused  to  do  physical  training,  be- 
cause of  his  heart.  He  had  a  profile  (a  medical 
record  showing  heart  trouble) ,  but  this  didn't 
really  seem  to  matter  to  the  guards.  After 
doing  some   exercises,  be   wouldn't   do   any 
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more  and  he  told  the  guards  to  beat  on  him 
If  they  wanted  to.  and  they  did  the  same 
thing  to  him  a  few  days  they  had  done  to 
me  until  he  finally  wound  up  m  the  hew- 
pital  One  t.me.  this  other  fellow  was  beat 
up  bv  a  civilian  that  used  to  be  a  guard  at 
the  stockade  but  gut  discharged  and  Just 
happened  lo  be  on  hand  because  he  wa6  there 
m  M,it  and  take  another  Lx.k  at  the  stock- 
ad*  I  really  do  believe  these  guards  are 
insane  Thev  actually  trv  to  find  a  reason  to 
beat  people  up  and.  of  course,  thev  only  pick 
on  the  ones  thev  know  wont  strike  back— 
prisoners  that  are  the  nonviolent  type,  such 
as  me  I  once  saw  a  prisoner  sitting  down 
reading  a  Bible  when  in  walks  a  guard  take.-, 
the  Bible  out  of  the  prisoner  s  hand  *nd 
thrown    It    down    and    then    asks.      Do    you 

believe  m  this ■"  '  The  prise ner  <.iys  yes. 

he  does,  and  the  guard  beat  him  up  These 
things  go  on  all  the  time  The  prisoners  go  to 
the  CO  and  the  CO  laughs  One  prisoner 
who  wa.-.  beaten  wrote  to  his  Congressman 
»nd  his  Congressman  wrote  back  saying  he 
WJ13  going  to  do  something  about  It  The 
p'woner  took  this  letter  to  his  court-martial 
and  he  was  di. charged  right  then  I  gue&s 
because  the  Army  didn  t  want  any  publicity 
about  It 

In  the  spring  of  1369  about  JOO  prisoner^ 
at  the  Fort  Ord.  Californ.a.  stockade  went 
on  a  sit-down  protest  against  the  brutalities 
of  -he  guards,  the  bad  living  conditions  and 
Short  ratlons-and  they  made  the  protest 
despite  the  fact  that  thev  knew  thev  could  be 
charged  with  mutlnv.  in  fact  they  made 
the  r  protest  while  the  muliiiy  trials  of  14 
nu-n  from  the  Presidio  were  be.ng  held  at 
Fort  Ord 

\  minor  rebellion  occurred  at  the  Fort 
Dn  stockade  in  June  1969  during  which 
the  prisoners  burned  mattresses  and  broke 
up  furniture  to  call  attention  to  conditions 
Word  came  out  through  the  soldier  grape- 
vine that  the  exploeion  wiis  touched  off  when 
the  inmates  were  made  to  stand  in  forma- 
tion three  hours  through  the  sweltering  part 
of  the  dav  after  which  they  stood  In  line 
three  hours  for  dinner,  only  to  find  that 
there  weren  t  enough  water  bowls  lor  half 
of  the  men  i  One  of  the  many  reasons  In- 
mates call  the  Fort  DU  prison  the  Pound 
U  that  they  drink  from  bowls  >  The  grape- 
vine later  reported  that,  aa  a  result  of  the 
violence  19  prisoners  had  been  kept  In  soU- 
tArv  confinement  for  three  weeka.  one  man 
was  reported  held  without  food  for  three 
days 

There  have  also  been  riotous  pr.>tests 
against  conditions  at  the  Marine  brig  at  Da 
N*ng  South  Vietnam,  and  at  the  Army 
stockade  in  Long  Blnh.  12  mllea  north  of 
Saigon  At  Da  Nang,  prlaoners  burned  down 
a  cell  block,  but  at  Long  Blnh.  they  went 
further— burning  down  buildings  covering 
an  area  the  size  of  a  city  block  The  Infamous 
Long  Blnh  Jail  (dubbed  L  B  J  by  Vietnam 
veteran*  I  seema  to  have  had  a  not  at  Just 
about  every  turn  of  the  moon,  the  most 
fam.jus  uprising  occurring  In  1968  when  sev- 
eral  hundred  black  GIs  took  over  a  section 
of  the  stockade  area,  a  month  later,  a  hand- 
ful of  them  reportedly  were  still  holding  out 
against  MPs  In  one  part  of  the  prison 

Like  moet  stockades.  L  B  J  is  usually 
packed  75  percent  above  lis  regulation  maxi- 
mum capacity  I  discussed  conditions  with 
several  men  who  had  spent  time  In  L  B  J 
and  moet  of  their  stories  Jibe  with  that  of 
.1  black  private,  first  cla-sa  iwho  cannot  be 
identified,  since  he  is  s'lll  In  the  Armyi  who 
told  me 

•  We  got  one  meal  a  dsy  usu.iMy  and  that 
WIS  canned  rations  TViey  would  punch  a 
hole  in  the  can*  about  a  week  before  they 
gave  u«  the  food,  »o  It  would  be  dried  up 
That  was  part  of  the  punishment  I  got  beat 
about  twice  a  day  for  a  month  Everyone 
knew  why  I  wa«  there  (he  refused  to  Oght 
anymore  after  t*klng  part  la  a  aortle  in 
which,   he   »ays.    about   3000   of   the   enemy 


were  killed]    I  w.\s  In  minimum  security  for 
two  weeks,  and  then  they  stuck  me  In  maxi- 
mum security  for  three  months,  because  they 
heard    me    telling   the   other   fellows    why    I 
wouldn  t    pick    up    a    rifle    and    why    they 
shouldn  t   They  have  about  30  maximum-se- 
curity  holes    You  sleep  on   dirt   floors    Tou 
c.int   see   out    but    they   have  a   hole   where 
thev  c:in  see  In  (>n  you    Its  total  dark,  day 
and  night    II  you  were  lucky  enough  to  have 
a  guard  who  h-id  a  heart    he  d  take  you  out 
for   a   crap    Otl'.t-rwise,   y>  u   crapped   In    the 
hole     The    r -om    wa-s    about    ft-.e    by    eight 
One   black   OI    wh"  rilsed   ii   fi^^t   salute    was 
accused  of   trvTng  to  Incite  a  riot  and  about 
ten    guvs    jumped    on    him     stomped    him 
kicked    him     Alxnit   60   percent    nf    the   pris- 
oners are  black    Racial  tension  couldn  t  have 
been    higher     Flghu   every   d.iy    The    blacks 
had   one    barracks   and    the   whites   couldn't 
go  in  there    If  they  did    wed  beat  them    The 
Vietnamese  people  would  give  us  marijuana 
and  all  kinds  of  stuff    If  you  had  a  stockade 
armband   on     they  d    do    anything    for   you 
Wed  go  to  the  fence  and  they  would  throw 
us  over  bundles  of  gnivs    It  w.ts  re  illy  great 
The   guards   used   the   drui?s    t.-io    Id  smoke 
with   some   of   the    guards     but    they'd    turn 
right  around  and  l)eat  me  the  next  day    any- 
wav  ■' 

One  experiences  the  peculiar  flavor  of  life 
at  the  Long  Blnh  stockade  from  the  moment 
he  steps  through  Its  gates  One  young  ex- 
serg**nt  Robert  Lucaa.  better  known  In 
recent  months  aa  the  OI  coordinator  of  the 
Vietnam  Moratorium  recalU  having  to  escort 
a  black  soldier  to  L  B  J  .  the  prisoner  had 
not  been  convicted  of  any  crime,  he  had 
only  been  charged  with  having  been  A  W  O  L 
This  says  Lucas  waa  the  way  they  processed 
his  prisoner 

When   we  got   there,   they   put   the  black 
fellow  inside  a  large  cage  Just  Inside  the  gate 
They  took  his  belt,  c*p  and  shoelaces  He  was 
theii   taken   from   the  cage   to  the  Incoming 
building    I  explained  that  he  was  a  pre-trial 
prisoner     that    he   wasn't    hoetlle    But    they 
treated  him  Just  as  though  he  had  committed 
first-degree  murder  They  stripped  him.  made 
him  bend  over  so  they  could  Inspect  his  butt 
to    ^ee    If    he    was    hiding    anything,     they 
checked  his  groin.  U>oked  In  his  mouth  for 
contraband   This  wa«  Just  done  to  humiliate 
him      they     knew     any    serious    smuggling 
around  a  prison  is  done  by  the  Vietnamese 
workers    There   were   three  clerks   watching 
One  of  the  clerks  grlna  at  him  and  says.  "Sit 
down  and  I  11  give  you  my  first  haircut  ■  So 
he  shaved  him  bald   Then  they  led  the  pris- 
oner ti  a  mliitnrv  shipping  box     a  steel  box 
about  six   feet  high,  about  seven  feet  deep. 
about  five  feet  across— It's  usually  used  for 
shipping  heavy  things  like  typewriters  or  am- 
munition   That's   where   he  stayed   his   first 

nlKht  111  L   B   J   He  had  a  bucket  to In 

and  some  water  to  drink  He  was  in  that  stee^ 
crate  from  four  o'clock  that  afternoon  to 
seven  the  next  morning  That's  standard 
procedure  ' 

Garret  Glannluoto.  of  New  York  City,  an 
ex-GI  who  spent  three  months  in  the  Da 
Nang  brig  gives  thU  report  on  Its  solitary- 
confinement   celU   uri  which  he  spent  eight 

"  The  cells  were  six  by  eight  feet.  The  only 

furniture  was  a  square  box  covering  one  half 

of   a   as-gallon   drum -this   was   your   toilet. 

The  drum  was  taken  out  once  a  day  and  the 

stuff    was    burned     Some    fellows    who    have 

been   In   other  prisons    solltary-conflnement 

cells  complain  because  they  didn't  have  any 

place  to  go  to  the  toilet,  but  I  would  rather 

not  have  had    Those  toilets  got  pretty  awful 

when  the  temperature  Inside  the  celU  got  up 

to   130  degrees    And   you  had   to  alt  on  the 

toilet  all  day  That  was  an  order  You  couldn't 

sit  or  He  on  the  Hoor  One  bulb  hung  over  the 

wire  mesh  that  waa  the  celling,  and  this  was 

what  you  had  to  read  by   but  the  only  things 

you   were  permitted   to  read  were  the  Bible 

and  the  brig  rule«  We  dIdn  t  have  a  Bible  so 


I  read  the  brig  rules  several  dozen  limes  Tlie 
food  was  lettuce  and  rice  and.  in  the  morning, 
two  boxes  of  Kellogg's  corn  flakes  and  water 
Stuff  like  that,  and  In  the  food  it  was  com- 
monplace to  find  slugs  and  files  and  weevils  " 
Glannlnoto  snld  he  h.id  seen  no  physical 
brutality. 

Most  of  the  men  In  the  Da  Nang  and  Long 
Blnh  prisons  as  Is  true  of  most  military 
Jails,  ore  guilty  of  being  A  W  O  L  only  But 
many  OIs  In  Vietnam  look  upon  A  W  OL  not 
as  a  crime  but  as  a  way  of  life.  Some  OIs 
clami  that  there  arc  lO.OOO  to  12.000  AW  OL. 
Servicemen  In  the  S.ugou  area  on  any  given 
day  or  night  Since  the  military  InslsU  on 
treating  them  as  crlmJinals  It  Is  the  A  WO  L  s 
who  crowd  the  stockades  to  exploeUe 
capacity 

The  militarv  s  disciplinary  -vtyle  Is  evident 
everywhere  from  Da  Nang  to  Fort  Bragg. 
North  Carolina;  and  although  details  are 
often  suppre.ssed  for  a  while,  eventually  they 
get  out  More  than  three  months  after  a  riot 
took  place  at  Fort  Bragg,  when  238  Inmates 
sel/ed  the  stockade  In  the  summer  of  1968 
and  held  it  for  three  days,  Andy  Stapp.  head 
of  the  American  Servicemen's  Union,  was 
able  to  learn  deuiils  of  the  Incident  that  pro- 
voked the  not  and  printed  them  In  the 
AS  IT'S  newspaper.  The  Bund  Stapp  tells  It 
like  this 

■  A  certain  Private  Johnson,  a  black  pris- 
oner, was  beginning  his  78th  day  in  solitary 
confliiemetii  on  that  morning  of  July  23 
John-st.n  faced  almost  20  years'  Imprisonment, 
because  he  had  dared  to  fight  back  when 
the  c  .mniiuidant  of  the  prison,  a  major,  had 
spit  In  his  face  and  taunted  him.  For  thla 
he  w.w>  charged  with  assault  on  a  superior 
ofKcer  and  put  In  solitary  for  close  to  three 
month.s  And  three  months  Is  a  hell  of  a  long 
Ume  to  sit  in  a  room  7  feet  by  11  feet. 

Well.  It  seems  that  on  this  particular  day. 
Johnson  had  Just  about  had  It  wltb  that  little 
r.x>m.  and  after  he  had  been  taken  to  use  the 
latrine,  he  asked  permission  to  stay  out  In 
the  hallway  for  a  while  to  get  some  exercise 
When  the  guards  tried  to  hustle  him  back 
into  the  rathole.  he  physically  resisted, 
knocking  the  MPs  down  and  cUmblng  to  the 
top  of  the  prison  bars  The  major,  a  real 
sadist,  ordered  him  blasted  off  by  a  Are  hose 
The  Impact  from  these  hoses  will  rip  the 
bark  off  a  tree  at  100  yards;  and  when  they 
turned  it  on  the  desperate  prisoner,  he  was 
immediately  knocked  to  the  ground,  the 
force  of  the  water  breaking  his  fingers. 

■  The  guards  then  rushed  In  and  spread- 
eagled  Johnson  on  the  floor  After  they  had 
got  him  securely  pinned  down  (which  wasn't 
hard  for  them  to  do.  considering  his  dazed 
condition),  a  lifer  E-8  [a  career  enlisted 
manl.  his  fist  wrapped  In  a  pistol  belt,  be- 
gan to  methodically  beat  in  Johnson's  teeth 
"And  that's  where  their  lltUe  game  ended 
Because  about  aU  other  prisoners  who  had 
been  watching  this  horror  from  l>ehlnd  a 
fence  on  the  other  side  of  the  compound 
went  right  over  that  fence  and  rushed  the 
bastards  who  were  mauling  Johnson  And 
behind  them  came  several  dozen  other  pris- 
oners, for  by  now  the  fence  had  been  com- 
pletely torn  down  " 

After  that,  one  thing  led  to  another 
James  Nlles.  who  worked  six  months  as  a 
processing  clerk  at  the  Port  Hood.  Texas, 
stockade,  says  that  right  after  riots  at  Hood 
in  1968.  "they  segregated  the  black  prlsonere 
in  the  old  mental  ward,  which  Is  now  a  Jail 
annex,  and  piped  It  for  OS  | -pepper' )  ga«.  and 
a  guard  told  me  they  turned  It  on  a  couple 
of  times." 

The  Army  is  quite  genteel  in  these  matters, 
however,  compared  with  the  Marine  Corpe. 
which  supplied  more  horror  tales  than  any 
other  Service  An  ei-Marlne.  who  Is  now 
studying  to  enter  the  Episcopal  mlnlatry, 
said  he  had  wltnesaed  Marines  forced  to  strip 
to  the  waist  and  roll  In  fresh  fecea.  In  fact. 
the  threat  of  Marine  Corps  treatment  U 
someumes  used  to  keep  Army  dlssldenU  In 
line,  sometimes.  Marine  guards  from  Treaa- 
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ure  Island  go  over  to  the  Presidio  to  show  the 
Army  guards  how  to  do  it.  Marine  guards  have 
special  techniques.  One  day.  a  Presidio  pris- 
oner called  an  Army  guard  Uncle  Tom;  a  few 
hours  later,  three  Marine  guards  showed  up 
i>nd  took  over  for  the  occasion.  As  another 
prisoner  related  In  a  sworn  statement:  "You 
could  hear  screams  from  the  man  all  over 
the  stockade.  Later  he  said  he  had  been  held 
by  two  Marines  while  the  other  grabbed  and 
twisted  his  testicles  and  then  hit  him  several 
times  In  the  stomach."  He  told  also  of  the 
(Kcaslon  when  six  guards  went  Into  the  box 
to  get  Private  Richard  Gentile,  a  veteran  of 
12  months  In  Vietnam,  who  was  in  the  stock- 
ade because  he  had  marched  In  a  peace  pa- 
r:ide  A  guard  held  up  leg  Irons  and  said. 
If  you  don't  come  out.  I  U  beat  your  head  In 
with  these  '  The  door  to  solitary  was  open 
and  five  guards  Jumped  Gentile  and  after  he 
was  handcuffed  and  put  Into  leg  Irons,  he 
was  beaten  until  he  was  bloody  and  almost 
unconscious.  Then  four  of  the  guards  car- 
ried him  to  a  truck  and  sent  him  to  Treasure 
Island  Alter  this  happened,  a  sergeant  said. 
'I'm  not  a  violent  person,  but  If  your  name 
comes  up  to  go  to  Treasure  Island  and  you 
resist  and  It  takes  ten  of  U3  to  one  of  you, 

we'll  beat  the out  of  you  and  then  send 

you  to  Treasure  Island,  where  the  Marines 
can  really  take  care  of  you.'  "  (It  was  treat- 
ment of  this  sort  that  prompted  Gentile  to 
make  two  "gestures":  He  drank  a  can  of 
chrome  polish  and  he  silt  his  arm  from  the 
wrist  to  the  elbow,  which  required  44  stlches 
to  close.)  One  U.S.  Senator  received  Informa- 
tion from  a  sailor  who  had  spent  time  at 
Treasure  Island  that  he  had  witnessed  guards 
pick  up  another  prisoner  in  battering-ram 
style  and  run  him  headfirst  Into  a  heavy 
wooden  door. 

Father  Albon  Rosen,  a  Catholic  priest  at 
Mission  San  Luis  Bey  near  Oceanslde,  Cali- 
fornia, who  has  done  volunteer  chaplain 
work  on  Marine  bases,  said  this  Camp  Pen- 
dleton nearly  had  a  Presldlo-type  mutiny 
In  April  1969.  when  a  group  of  about  40 
prisoners  In  the  brig  came  out  of  the  build- 
ing and  saw  a  prisoner  hanging  from  the 
Cyclone  fence,  spread-eagled.  His  feet  were 
off  the  ground.  A  guard  had  made  him  stand 
o;i  a  £t '.ol  while  he  was  handcuffed  to  the 
fence;  then  the  stool  was  kicked  away.  He 
was  screaming.  The  men  sat  down  and  said 
they  would  stay  there  until  something  was 
done  for  the  man.  A  cooler-headed  officer 
than  was  at  the  Presidio  during  Its  "mu- 
tiny" persuaded  them  to  move  along.  The 
guard  was  found  to  have  a  long  history  of 
psychological  troubles:  but.  as  Father  Al- 
ban  said,  "Nobody  wants  to  work  at  the 
brig,  so  they  get  that  kind  of  guard." 

The  Pendleton  brig  Is  a  converted  World 
War  Two  prisoner-of-war  camp,  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  400  men:  there  are  reportedly  900 
In  the  brig  now. 

Father  Alban  said  that  the  official  brig 
chaplain  told  him  of  seeing  men  forced  to 
run  In  a  circle  until  they  fell  from  exhaus- 
tion, at  which  point  "the  guard  would  Just 
go  over  and  kick  them  until  they  got  up 
and  started  trotting  again.  This  stuff  goes 
on  all  day.  The  guards  get  pleasure  from  It." 
The  brig  physician  told  Father  Alban  of  sick 
men  whom  the  guards  would  not  allow  to 
sleep.  "The  guard  will  come  along  and 
throw  cold  water  in  on  the  guy  if  he  catches 
him  sleeping.'' 

One  of  the  episodes  related  by  the  priest 
was  about  a  kid  In  maximum  security,  who 
apparently  had  psychotic  problems,  "and 
the  kid  was  screaming  all  the  time  and  driv- 
ing the  guards  crazy,  so  they  taped  up  bla 
whole  face  except  for  his  nose.  They  left 
a  hole  for  his  nose.  The  only  problem  was, 
the  kid  had  sinus  and  bronchial  trouble. 
That  night,  he  had  a  real  bad  attack;  but 
since  he  was  taped  up,  he  couldn't  say  any- 
thing. All  be  could  do  was  keep  banging  bla 
head  against  the  door.  They  had  to  boa- 
pitallze  the  kid." 


The  handcuffed  crucifixion  of  the  prisoner 
was  verified  by  Dr.  Larry  McNamee,  who  was 
the  brig  physician  for  a  year  at  Pendleton 
until  he  left  the  Service  In  July  1969.  He 
said  he  had  heard  of  several  prisoners'  being 
manacled  to  the  fence,  feet  off  the  ground, 
but  he  could  vouch  personally  for  only  the 
one  prisoner,  whose  wrists  he  had  treated. 
It  was  frrm  Dr.  MrNamee  that  Father  Al- 
ban learned  of  the  boy  with  the  taped  face. 
In  fact.  Dr.  McNamee  had  an  encyclopedia 
of  horrors  to  tell:  about  the  time  a  guard 
had  kicked  and  smashed  the  cast  on  a  pris- 
oner's broken  arm;  about  a  dozen  or  so 
prisoners  who  had  come  to  him  from  time 
to  time  for  treatment  of  broken  noses,  black- 
and-blue  scrota  (having  been  kicked  in 
the  groin  by  guards)  and  back  pains  from 
being  kicked  or  stomped  by  guards.  Dr 
McNamee  related: 

"One  day  I  saw  two  or  three  guys  who  said 
they  were  clubbed — the  guards  has  some 
kind  of  wooden  thing  with  tape  around  it 
and  the  men  were  banged  with  this  club. 
Tliey  had  bruises  all  over  their  chests  and 
backs.  I  brought  this  up  to  the  CO  .  who 
had  an  investigation,  like  always.  The  guards 
denied  everything,  of  course,  but  we  found 
their  club,  exactly  the  way  these  prisoners 
described  It.  One  of  the  guys  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  this  was  seen  by  a  psychiatrist 
and  deemed  to  be  sadistic  and  should  not  be 
working  In  a  correctional  facility.  B^t  he 
continued  to  work  there  until  he  was  dis- 
charged from  the  Service.  None  of  the  guards 
are  screened." 

Dr.  McNamee  told  about  the  "Icebox,"  a 
special  punishment  facility  of  six  cages  set 
on  a  concrete  slab  In  the  open.  The  cages 
were  outfitted  with  canvas  flaps  that  were 
closed  during  the  sunny  days  to  parboil  the 
prisoners  and  raised  at  night  so  they  would 
freeze.  He  said  that  53  percent  of  the  pris- 
oners who  needed  treatment  in  special  clinics 
or  surgery  at  the  base  hospital  were  never 
taken,  because  there  were  no  guards  to  escort 
them,  "although  there  always  seemed  to  be 
enough  guards  to  escort  prisoners  to  cut  the 
commandant's  lawn."  Of  the  drugs  he  pre- 
scribed for  prisoners,  only  15  percent  ever 
reached  them.  Sometimes,  prisoners  would 
be  held  for  up  to  eight  hours  in  the  "bull 
pen,"  which  had  neither  toilets  nor  water 
fountains.  Many  times,  prisoners  with  102- 
degree  and  103-degree  temperatures  whom 
he  had  ordered  to  bed  rest  would  be  kept  at 
work.  Instead. 

A  former  guard  at  Camp  Pendleton  told  of 
how  some  of  bis  colleagues,  who  felt  that  one 
prisoner  wasn't  clean  enough,  scrubbed  the 
Inmate's  back  with  a  street-cleamng  brush 
until  he  was  bleeding  so  much  he  had  to  be 
taken  to  the  hospital. 

When  these  conditions  were  revealed  by 
Dr.  McNamee,  the  Marine  Corpe  hurriedly 
decided  that  the  Icebox  and  the  bull  pen 
were  no  longer  In  use;  at  least  that's  what 
they  told  Inquiring  reporters.  But  the  In- 
mates still  felt  that  something  was  oppres- 
sive, apparently,  becatise  within  hours  after 
Pendleton  officials  announced  that  they  had 
put  an  end  to  the  more  brutal  aspects  of 
their  penal  care,  about  200  enraged  prisoners 
drove  their  guards  Into  a  hut  and  pelted  it 
with  stones.  One  thing  the  officials  do  not 
pretend  has  been  closed  Is  the  maximum- 
security  building.  It  still  thrives — all  48  dun- 
geons. The  Interior  of  this  building  Is  in 
virtual  darkness,  so  few  are  the  bulbs.  Pris- 
oners are  required  to  sit  on  the  cement  floor 
up  to  20  hours  each  day.  Exercise  Is  limited 
to  ten  minutes.  There  are  two  toilets  and 
two  washbasins  tor  the  48  men. 

Recalcitrant  prisoners — and  these  are  aver- 
age prisoners,  not  those  in  maximum  se- 
curity— are  sometimes  taken  to  a  room  of 
mirrors  and  made  to  stand  naked,  looking  at 
themselves,  while  different-colored  lights  are 
spun  through  the  room  (the  longest  period 
heard  of  for  this  was  a  31-day  stretch) .  This 
Is  supposed  to  make  -Uie  prisoner  crack.  If 


he  refuses  to  stand  up  and  look  at  himself, 
he  is  spread-eagled  on  the  floor,  naked,  and 
guards  drop  bullet  casings  onto  the  floor 
next  to  his  ears — ping,  ping,  ping,  ping — 
all  day. 

Jack  Eugene  Lunsford,  20,  who  was  a 
guard  In  a  correctional-custody  platoon  at 
the  Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot  in  San 
Diego  until  he  couldn't  take  it  any  longer  and 
deserted,  described  one  of  the  techniques: 
"They  have  this  hook  on  the  wall,  seven 
feet  or  so  off  the  floor.  The  hook  sticks  out 
about  four  Inches  and  is  as  big  around  as 
your  thumb.  If  a  prisoner  doesn't  cooperate, 
they'll  put  him  in  a  strait  Jacket  that  has 
a  ring  in  the  back  and  they'll  hang  this  ring 
on  the  hook  In  the  wall.  It's  painful  and  a 
lot  of  the  cats  pass  out.  "  Another  trick,  he 
said,  was  to  "put  a  cat  in  a  strait  Jacket 
and  alternately  throw  hot  and  cold  water  in 
his  face.  Puts  you  In  a  state  of  shock."  Terry 
Chambers.  19,  a  former  Marine,  who  is  now  a 
deserter  and  was  interviewed  in  a  Whlttier. 
California,  church  sanctuary,  said  that  when 
he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Marine  correctional - 
custody  platoon,  "They  hung  me  between 
two  bunk  beds,  hung  me  by  my  thumbs  and 
toes  to  the  top  posts  of  the  beds.  I  still  don't 
have  feeling  in  my  thumbs." 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  concen- 
trate on  the  stockades  and  brigs  and  assume 
that  they  are  an  accident  or  an  aberration 
of  military  Justice.  They  are,  in  fact,  a  very 
logical  extension  of  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice  and  the  legal  process  that 
constitutes  trial  in  the  Ai^ned  Forces.  One 
must  understand  the  purpose  of  military 
justice.  It  Is  not  related  to  protecting  the  in- 
nocent. The  comforting  old  saw  "Better  a 
hundred  guilty  escape  than  one  innocent 
man  be  punished  unjustly"  has  no  place  in 
the  military,  not  even  as  a  myth.  The  most 
accurate  and  honest  description  of  Its  sin- 
gle purpose  was  given  by  Major  General  Re- 
ginald C.  Harmon,  for  12  years  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General  of  the  Air  Force,  until  his 
retirement  in  1960.  who  told  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  that 
"the  principal  asset  of  the  military  justice 
syst«m"  is  "the  swift  and  ceitaln  punish- 
ment of  the  guilty  man." 

Depending  on  the  measure  of  guilt,  mili- 
tary courts  are  for  debasing  a  man  or  for 
destroying  part  of  his  life  and  reputation.  As 
SenatcH-  Sam  Ervln,  chairman  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Rights  subcommittee,  put  it, 
"The  primary  purpose  of  the  administration 
of  justice  In  the  military  Services  Is  to  en- 
force discipline,  plus  getting  rid  of  people 
who  think  they  are  not  capable  of  contribut- 
ing to  the  defense  of  the  country  as  they 
should."  Unlike  civilian  courts — to  which  one 
can  go  to  seek  protection  of  property  or 
protection  of  civil  rights  and  civU  liberties — 
military  courts  have  no  constructive  or  posi- 
tive purpose.  One  may  enter  them  only  as  a 
defendant,  never  as  a  plaintiff.  One  can 
emerge  from  them  only  In  a  poorer  position; 
even  to  win  Is  to  lose,  for  the  procedure  goes 
on  one's  record  and,  to  the  military  mind,  to 
have  been  charged  at  all  makes  one  forever 
suspect. 

The  more  heavy-handed  and  arbitrary  the 
action  of  the  military  court,  the  more  con- 
vinced Is  the  Army  that  It  will  Instill  fear  in 
the  minds  of  its  personnel  and  thereby  lay 
the  foundation  for  a  stronger  discipline.  Il- 
logical and  cruel  punishment  may  be  offen- 
sive constitutionally,  but  the  Army  considers 
it  extremely  valuable  in  spooking  the  troops 
into  line.  As  long  as  a  soldier  can  assure  him- 
self. I  have  the  right  to  act  within  constitu- 
tional limits,  he  is  a  potential  troublemaker. 
The  less  assurance  a  soldier  has  of  any  prac- 
tical rights,  the  more  likely  will  he  be  to 
shrink  from  action  beyond  that  authorized 
by  command. 

Although  the  trials  arising  from  the  Pre- 
sidio demonstration  were  disastrous  from  a 
public-relations  viewpoint,  many  In  the  Army 
looked    upon    them    as    highly    successful 
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(though  It  la  impoaalble  to  measure  unborn 
trouble*)  la  promoting  servUlty  »n  the  1"- 
credlenU  for  Uloglcai  and  inhumane  punUh- 
inent  were  there 

Three  of  the  Presidio  dcfeiuUuU  have 
I  Q  J  in  :he  80s.  which  U  Ju&t  above  the  level 
of  a  moron  Nearly  half  the  defenlants  huve 
'.ess  than  a  normal  IQ  Though  m  the  Army 
two  years,  two  hadn  t  the  talent  to  finish 
b.islc  training  One  i.  f  the  defendants  Is  in- 
sane and  was  known  to  be  insane  before  he 
Joined  the  Armv  Fifteen  of  -he  27  «ere 
appraised  as  unflt  .'or  servn-e  by  the  Army  » 
own   psychiatrists 

Tlie  nviUan   baotcgroun.ls    of  the  defend- 
an's  tell  a  great  deal  abovit  whom  the  Army 
considers    best    to   make   di.scipllnary   exam- 
ples  of     Alan    Rupert,    for    example     Before 
he   wa«    18   year   old.    his   mother   hid    been 
married  and  divorced  13  times  and  had.  had 
many  men  friends  during   her  career  as  an 
alcoholic   barmaid     In    an    exchange    during 
the  court-ouu-tlal    the  Army  Illustrated  how 
i;  tries  to  dehumanize  defendants    Although 
the  psychiatrist  en  the  witness  stand  tried 
repeatedly    to    avoid    saying    it    in    front    of 
Alan,    he   was    finally    forced    by    the   prcfee- 
cutmg  attorney  to  spell  out  what  wis  quite 
apparent    from    the   evidence   and   need    not 
have  been  said -that  the  boys  mother  waa 
a  whore  The  men  passed  through  the  house 
so   rapidly    that    Alan    never    knew    who    his 
father    was     Alwaj-s    looked    upon    as    excess 
baggage,  at  the  age  of   13.  Alan  was— with- 
out a  word  of  explanation  from  his  mother 
or   from  his  temporary  stepfather— dropped 
otr  at  a  ranch  to  work  for  a  year    He  Joined 
the  Army  to  escape  and  Immedutely  found 
that  the  Army  was  not  the  best  refuge.  With- 
in two  weeks,  he  had  been   accused  of  hav- 
ing   been    AWOL     la    matter    of    mistaken 
Identity)  and  manhandled  by  a  sergeant  for 
leaving  his  uousers  on  the  floor  ( again,  mis- 
taken Identity)     That  was  all  of   the  Army 
he  wanted    Before  he  got  into  the  Presldo 
mess,  he  had  been  A.W  Ol-    four  times  aiid 
had  ewraped  from  stockades  twice    and  Just 
a    month    before    the    'mutiny."    an    Army 
psychUtrlst  had  said  he  waa  unfit  for  serv- 
ice and  should  be  discharged.  Only  because 
the  Army  failed  to  act  on  this  recommenda- 
tion did  Alan  wind  up  charged  with  mutiny 
Even  more  ouUandUh  Is  the  treatment  of 
Larry  Lee  Salea.  He  was  burglarizing  homes 
before    he    was   out    of    the    first    ijrade.    he 
dropped  out  la  the  ninth  grade  on  the  advice 
of  the  school  psychologist,  who  told  him  he 
was    hopeless.    He    shot    up    a    home    with 
a  12-gauge  shotgun  when  he  was  18.  by  which 
age  he   was  thoroughly   familiar   with  e»ery 
available  narcoUc  and  with  every  use  of  his 
body,  including  posing  for  homosexual  pho- 
tographet».    Sharp     instrumenia    had      aUo 
played  a  part  la  his  development,  as  when 
he  attempted  to  stib  hu  father  with  a  knife. 
tried  to  stab  a  friend  with  a  pair  of  scissors 
and  tried  to  klU  himself  by  cutting  his  wrists. 
All  of  thU  before  he  Joined   the  Army.   He 
dldn  t  Join  out  of  patriotism    He  Joined  be- 
cause he  had  Just  got  out  of   the   Modesto 
State  Hospital    he  went  Into  the  Army  as  an 
altematlve  to  being  comnatted  to  an  insane 
asylum,  talking  the  doctor  into  the  Idea  that 
IJ  he  couldn  t  cnake  It  In  the  Army    the  Army 
could   care   for    him    better    than    the   state 
asylum. 

Of  course,  he  couldn  t  make  it  Afi«T  one 
day  of  basic  tramiug—  My  nerves  were  about 
to  blow,  he  says— he  went  A  W  OJU  and 
awakened  a  couple  of  weeks  later  m  a  hos- 
pllai  after  such  an  overdose  of  codeine  that 
the  nurse  couldn  t  find  his  pulse.  Civilian 
ci^lclals  tried  to  have  him  put  back  in  Mo- 
desto State  Hospital,  but  Larry  Lees  father 
talked  them  Into  letting  him  contact  the 
Army  again,  because  'the  Army  could  take 
better  care  of  him.  So  he  phoned  Fort  Lewis. 
Fjrt  Lewis  phoned  the  Presidio  and  the  Pre- 
sidio sent  an  ambulance  to  fetch  L^rry  Lee. 
Ihe  Prealdio  psychiatrist  looked  him  over  and 


said.  "My  Ood    youre  insane— what  are  you 
dolm:  In  the  Armv""  ■ 

Tlie  Armv  per5<innel  In  San  Prnnclsco  told 
him  they  were  g"ing  to  send  him  back  to 
Port  Lewis  for  his  discharge,  because  the 
Presidio  just  wasn  t  giving  discharges  So  they 
packed  him  oiT  to  the  Presidios  .Special  Proc- 
(■  jiing  Drpartment.  which  la  a  sort  of  Inijse 
I'.oldinif  comp.iny  to  wait  f.T  hl.s  convoy  the 
i.ext  tlav  to  Fort  Lewi?  When  he  got  to  S  P  D  . 
it  was  Ute  In  the  afleriiocn  and  the  speclali.si 
•here  who  dldn  t  w.int  to  be  bothered  making 
out  the  papers,  told  Larry  l*e  I  in  goln^  to 
riick  you  in  the  stockade  overnuht  and  you  II 
set  pUked  up  m  the  morning  Ihen  1  wont 
have  to  make  o-,it  the  papers  They  can  do 
l:  lip  there   ■ 

Well  It  W.13  October  one  when  l.orry  L*e 
entered  the  Pre-ldlo  stockade  He  w.Utcd 
,i.-..Liiid  He  kept  t4-llinv;  everyone  he  was 
Retting  out  the  next  day  Tlie  other  prisoners 
told  h;m.  Don  t  count  on  it.  some  of  us 
h:v.  e  been  here  three  or  four  months,  walt- 
:ii«  to  get  out." 

T»o  weeks  later  because  the  commanding 
oSlcer  was  so  incompetent  that  he  couldn't 
get  an  insane  man  out  ot  the  stcK-kade.  l^rry 
Lee  waa  f.iclng  mutiny  charges  Unfair,  of 
course  but  It  showed  the  ranks  that  the 
Army  wouldn  t  excuse  back  talk  from  any- 
body, not  even  a  madman 

Almost  as  li-seful,  but  in  a  dilTerent  way. 
w.is  the  participation  of  Nesrey  So»id.  who 
was  a  good  6t)ldler  when  he  was  sober  but 
wiisii  t  sober  often  enough,  being  addicted 
t  )  che.ip  w.ne  When  he  was  drunk,  he  had 
the  habit  of  telling  noncoros  and  otHcer»,  "I 
c>ut;hi  to  push  your  face  In,"  and  sometimes 
trying  It.  Alter  sentencing  him  to  a  couple 
cif  long  terms  In  an  Alaskan  stockade,  the 
.\rmy  decided  that  It  and  Sood  were  incom- 
patible He  was  given  traveling  orders  to  pick 
up  his  discharge  at  Fort  Lewis 

Part  of  Sood  s  troubles,  however,  were  do- 
mestic His  wife  was  too  gregarious  and  he 
was  worried  about  his  children  So  Instead 
of  pausing  at  Fort  Lewis,  to  pick  up  his  dis- 
charge, which  was  waiting,  he  went  straight 
on  to  Oakland  to  see  if  his  children  were 
being  treated  right  He  was  picked  up  for 
being  AW  O  L.  and  put  Into  the  Presidio 
stockade  and,  though  practically  speaking  no 
1  jnger  a  soldier,  wound  up  sentenced  to  15 
years  for  mutiny,  which  was  later  reduced  to 
two  years.  And.  Just  to  rub  It  In.  a  letter  from 
the  Oakland  Juvenile  de|iartment.  telling 
S<»->d  of  a  hearing  on  the  custody  of  his  chll- 
creii  was  withheld  from  him  by  stockade 
officials  for  eight  days — two  days  past  the 
date  of  the  hearing. 

Why  would  the  Army  go  out  of  its  way  to 
destroy  these  pathetic  waifs?  The  victory 
seems  so  slight  and  li\e  overkill  so  enormous 
The  answer  is  a  fairly  human  one.  not  a 
bureaucratic  one.  The  Soods  and  Sales  of  the 
Army  are  not  the  direct  victims  of  an  inflex- 
ible list  of  regulations  handed  down  by  Big 
Army,  by  the  Pentagon  Army,  but  of  the  very 
arbitrary  emotions  of  Outpost  Army— the 
hairy,  aging  human  beings  who  run  things  in 
the  field  and  whose  insecurities  in  a  clvUlan- 
dominated  world  are  hidden  beneath  the  uni- 
forms of  colonels  and  generals 

The  choas  and  the  often  ridiculous  incon- 
sistencies of  milit»ry  JusUce  are  largely  the 
fault  of  a  tradition  by  which  a  commandant 
is  allowed  to  run  his  own  outfit  with  all  the 
autnomy  of  a  medieval  flefdom  Face  and 
pride,  so  precloiu  to  the  military,  would 
otherwise  be  damaged  Pentagon  officials  said 
that  they  will  go  to  almost  any  lengths  to 
avoid  interfering  with  the  generals  who  run 
the  b.ises  and  will  reverse  their  injustices 
only  when  adverse  public  opinion  mounts  to 
dangerous  levels  As  a  result,  one  finds  a 
generals  trivial  Jealou.slee,  grudges  and  per- 
sonal political  biases  often  dictaung  the  con- 
duct of  courts  under  his  command,  as  well  as 
dictating,  of  course,  who  appears  before  them 
as  defendants. 

Captain    Howard    Le\  .    Is    t»    New    Yorker 


who  long  before  he  refused  to  teach  medicine 
lo    Vietnam-bound    Oreen    Berets,    offended 
the  military-tuned  citizenry  near  his  South 
Carolina  base  by   helping  Negroes  In  voter- 
registration  drives  and  who  offended  his  fel- 
low oIBcers  on  the  base  by  refusing  to  Join 
the  ofScers'  club  Cilven  an  Indiscreet  tongue, 
which  he  had    It  w.is  almost  Inevitable  that 
he  wound  up  defending  himself  against  serl- 
(•us  charges    It  waa  Just   as  inevitable  that 
Lance  Corporal   William  Harvey  and  Private 
George   Daniels  were   packed  off  to  military 
prison   to  serve   terms  cf  bix   and  ten   years 
respectively    for  no  crime  greater  than  ask- 
ing  to   talk   with   their   commanding   officer 
.vbout  the  Jn-tice  of  black  men  being  sent  to 
Vietnam;   they  had  made  the  mistake  of  Ir- 
ritating   the   Marine   brass   at   a   time   when 
their    base     Pendleton,    waa    described    by    a 
Pentagon  official  as  an  "extraordinarily  dan- 
gerous '  place    because  of  the  unrest  of  the 
troops     The    commandant    whs    Irritated    by 
Black  Muslims  and  Harvey  and  Daniels  hap- 
pened to  be  of  that  religion 

And  one  need  not  be  su.-Tsrlsed  that  Private. 
First  Class  Bruce  Petersen  was  sentenced  to 
eight  years  In  prison  for  possessing  marl- 
juTn.-x  I  enough,  the  cops  s.ild.  to  mildly  taint 
the  lint  in  his  pocket i,  when  the  ordinary 
sentence  for  possession  Is  six  months  Peter- 
sen was  editor  of  the  underground  newspaper 
at  Fort  Hood.  Texas,  that  had  embarrassed 
and  enraged  the  commandant  for  months, 
printing  news  of  disturbances  on  the  base 
that  the  bra.ss  wanted  to  keep  quiet  and  that 
the  local  civilian  newspaper  did.  Indeed,  sup- 
pre.ss  Petersen  had  to  go. 

The  same  Injustice  descended  on  the  Pre- 
sidio through  a  confluence  of  persons  and 
activities  that  irritated  the  hell  out  of  the 
local  briss— the  most  Irritating  Influences 
being  the  peaceiuk  and  hippie  community 
of  San  Francisco,  which,  the  Army  believed, 
was  ruining  many  of  Ha  soldiers;  the  San 
Francisco  press;  and  Terence  Kayo  HalUnan. 
attorney. 

The  Presidio  brass  hated  the  peaceniks 
and  the  hippies  so  much.  In  fact,  that  there 
were  .secret  discussions  of  moving  the  con- 
finement facilities  away  from  San  Francisco. 
The  suggestion  was  put  to  the  Sixth  Army 
commanding  general  by  Colonel  Robert  Mc- 
Mahon.  infantry  commander,  in  •  memo  last 
year  In  which  be  wrote : 

"The  primary  reason  for  this  request  Is  to 
prevent  further  vuifavorable  criticism  of  the 
Army    caused    by    indifferent.    Irresponsible. 
ine.Tectlve    soldiers   awalUng   disposition    at 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco.  This  problem  is 
acute  because  the  Presidio  is  located  In  the 
San  Franclaco  area,  where  the  press  la  par- 
ticularly inclined  to  give  headline  attention 
to  sensational  stories  involving  tht  Army.  .  . . 
The  easy  access  from  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco .  .  .  not  only  permits  but  encourages 
the   two-way   contact  of   troublemaker  ele- 
menU   in    the   Service    'with   the    press   and 
other  orgauiaaUons  that  thrive  on  sensaUon- 
alism    .  .      The  Halght-Aahbury  District  acts 
as  a  magnet  for  fugitives  and  contributes  to 
the  general  problem.  ...  .A  oontrlbuung  cause 
to  the  recent  adverse  publicity  has  been  Uie 
group    of    attorneys    to    whom    many   SJ*.D. 
personnel    have    turned    for    representauon. 
These    lawyers    have    employed     techniques 
t>orderlug  on  the  unethical  in  order  to  achieve 
discharges    for    their    clients     Soldiers    have 
been  advised  to  go  AWOL.  or  remain  out 
of  military  control   untU   they  are  dropped 
from    the   rolls   of   their   organizations,   and 
then  surrender  at  the  Presidio,  so  they  wUl 
be  processed  here  In  the  atm<jsphere  hostile 
lo  the  Army." 

From  Colonel  McMahons  tone.  It  Is  plain 
that  the  Presidio  commanding  cadre  felt  at 
war  with  these  outside  influences.  And  of 
the  attorneys  who  specialized  in  helping  GIs. 
none  was  so  hated  as  Terence  HaUlnan.  one 
of  five  st^na  of  the  attorney  Vincent  Hal- 
Unan    who   was   the   Presidential   candidate 
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of  the  Progressive  Party  in  1952  and  who  Is 
equally  well  known  for  his  court  flgbts  on 
behalf  of  Harry  Bridges,  the  West  Coast 
longshoremen's  czar.  To  say  that  the  Hal- 
linans  are  left-wingers  Is  putting  It  mildly. 
One  of  the  Halllnan  boys  is  working  for  the 
Communist  Party  in  New  York.  Terence  has 
recruited  and  organized  for  such  groups  as 
the  DuBola  Clubs.  And  to  say  that  they  are 
tough  is  also  an  understatement.  Each  of 
the  five  brothers  was  an  intramural  boxing 
champ  at  the  University  of  California;  Ter- 
ence was  the  best,  making  national  runner- 
up  as  a  college  light  heavy.  But  his  forte 
was  street  fighting.  By  the  time  he  received 
his  law  degree,  he  had  beat«n  up  so  many 
people  out  of  the  ring  that  the  state  bar 
association  didn't  want  to  license  him  and 
only  after  losing  a  two-year  court  battle  did 
It  do  so.  No  sooner  had  Terence  become  a 
lawyer  than  he  was  fighting  the  Army,  and 
he  won  one  case  by  actually  climbing  aboard 
an  Army  bus  that  waa  taking  hla  client  to 
a  Vietnam-bound  plane,  pulling  him  off  the 
bus  and  shoving  some  MPs  around  en  route 
to  freedom.  Some  Army  brass  claim  that 
Terence  Halllnan  once  sneaked  Into  the 
stockade  dUgulsed  aa  a  priest,  in  order  to 
give  advice  to  some  of  the  prisoners.  I  asked 
Halllnan  if  he  had  done  this  and  he  sort 
of  aide-stepped  the  question.  In  any  event. 
Terence  Halllnan  was  hated  by  the  Presidio 
hierarchy. 

Thus,  when  the  27  Presidio  prisoners  sat 
down  on  the  grass  to  vent  their  unhappiness, 
the  generals  and  colonels  did  not  view  this 
as  an  action  potentially  destructive  to  the 
Army;  they  viewed  It  aa  a  convenient  prob- 
lem they  could  respond  to  in  such  a  way  as 
to  get  back  at  peacenik  civilians,  the  press 
and  HaUlnan.  Two  days  before  the  sit-down, 
there  had  been  a  GIs  and  veterans'  march 
for  peace  in  San  Francisco;  and  although 
everybody  at  the  Presidio  waa  restricted  on 
that  day,  so  that  they  could  not  participate, 
neverthelesa,  many  OIs  were  In  the  march 
and  Outpost  Army  waa  furloiis.  In  the  48 
hours  before  the  sit-down.  It  was  rumored 
around  the  base  that  the  prisoners  were 
about  to  pull  something  "to  attract  the 
press,"  which  also  infuriated  the  officers; 
and  when,  at  the  sit-down  Itself,  the  prison- 
ers began  screaming,  "We  want  Halllnan  I 
We  want  Halllnan!  We  want  the  press  I  We 
want  the  press!"  the  alt-downers  became 
secondary  antagonlata.  The  colonels  and  gen- 
erals were  out  to  get  those  other  forces  that. 
by  beguiling  their  GIs,  bad  fouled  the  dis- 
ciplinary nest. 

Is  thla  ]uat  speculation?  I  don't  think  so. 
Sergeant  Steven  Craig  Black,  who  took  'rideo 
films  of  the  demonstration,  Just  as  he  had 
taken  video  films  of  the  Ola  and  veterans' 
march  two  days  earlier,  revealed  that  when 
he  showed  both  films  to  a  group  of  eight  top 
officers  from  the  baae,  "aomeone  at  the  meet- 
ing said  that  the  reason  for  the  demonstra- 
tion was  to  support  the  Ola  and  vets'  march 
and  someone  else  said  that  it  was  to  protest 
the  killing  of  a  prlaoner.  I  didn't  bear  anyone 
say  that  one  reason  for  the  demonstration 
was  to  avoid  doing  something  they  were  go- 
ing to  be  ordered  to  do." 

So  much  for  the  notion  that  the  Army 
honestly  looked  upon  it  as  a  mutiny.  It  was 
a  minor  part  of  a  much  bigger  grudge. 

For  months,  the  morale  of  the  Presidio 
stockade  had  been  in  a  tail  spin.  As  Private 
Patrick  Wright  recalls  those  early  autumn 
days  of  1»«8,  "It  was  a  crazy  house — people 
cutting  on  themselves — everybody  yelling — 
being  Jumped  on  all  the  time — guards  tell- 
ing me.  "I'm  going  to  break  your  arm' — 
human  excrement  all  over  the  latrine  floor — 
guards  shorting  us  on  food." 

Among  the  prisoners  was  Private  Richard 
Bunch,  19,  a  little  fellow  (five  feet,  four 
Inches,  120  pounds)  who  was  enough  to  give 
any  barracks  the  heebie  Jeebles.  He  talked  to 
himaelf  all  day,  and  every  night  was  riddled 


with  his  screama  and  moans  and  his  mlndlesa 
Jabber  about  being  a  warlock  and  being  able 
to  walk  through  walls  and  kill  people  with  a 
glance.  Sometimes,  he  tried  his  powers  by 
walking  into  a  wall.  He  shouldn't  have  been 
in  the  prison,  of  cotxrse;  he  had  gone  A.W.O.L. 
and,  after  blowing  his  mind  for  months  on 
LSD,  had  returned  to  hla  home  in  Ohio.  His 
mother  saw  at  once  that  Richard  had  flipped, 
but  the  Army  told  her  in  writing  that  It 
would  give  him  treatment.  Instead,  he  was 
sent  to  the  stockade. 

On  October  11.  1968,  Bunch  committed 
suicide  by  teasing  the  shotgun  guard,  stand- 
ing about  five  paces  away,  Into  shooting  him. 
"What  would  you  do  if  I  ran?"  Bunch  had 
asked. 

"You'll  have  to  run  to  find  out."  the  guard 
had  replied. 

"Well,  be  sure  to  shoot  me  in  the  head. " 
Bunch  begged,  as  he  went  walking,  then 
skipping,  then  trotting-  down  the  Presidio 
road.  The  guard  flred.  Bunch  was  hit  with 
what  one  California  Congressman  described 
as  "not  number-seven  shot,  which  we  use 
for  pheasant,  or  number-six  shot,  which  we 
use  for  duck,  but  number-four  shot,  which 
can  down  a  30-pound  goose,  a  Canadian 
honker,  with  one  pellet";  and  although  Army 
regulations  require  that  a  guard  fire  only 
as  a  last  resort  and  then  aim  for  the  legs, 
this  blast  hit  Bunch  In  the  heart,  lungs, 
spleen  and  kidney  and  left  a  hole  In  his  back 
the  size  of  a  grapefruit.  The  Army  later  ex- 
plained that  something  was  wrong  with  the 
gun  and  that  It  discharged  higher  than 
aimed.  After  shooting  Bunch,  the  guard 
whirled  around  and  pointed  the  gun  at  an- 
other prisoner  and  yelled,  "Hit  the  ground, 
hit  the  ground,  or  111  shoot  you,  too." 

Another  guard  nearby  was  reported  to  have 
told  the  killer  guard,  "I  wish  I'd  done  it,  bo 
I  could  have  got  a  transfer  closer  to  home." 
(Army  practice  is  to  transfer  a  killer  guard 
immediately.) 

The  guard  was  not  cotxrt-martlaled  and  the 
slaying  was  ruled  Justifled. 

Bimch's  death  threw  the  stockade  into 
l>edlam.  with  people  weeping,  shaking  things, 
refusing  to  eat  and  periodically  exploding 
with  shouts.  Windows  were  broken.  There  waa 
talk  of  murdering  a  guard  In  retaliation,  or 
burning  down  the  stockade. 

The  day  after  Btmch'a  slaying,  the  stock- 
ade commandant.  Captain  Lamont,  sum- 
moned the  prisoners  and  read  to  them  the 
mutiny  article  from  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice.  It  wasn't  really  his  idea; 
he  did  not  have  that  much  knowledge  of  the 
17.C.M.J.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ford,  his  com- 
manding officer,  knowing  Lamont  had  be- 
gun to  lose  control  of  hla  stockade,  had 
aaked,  "Have  you  ever  considered  reading 
the  mutiny  article?"  And  to  Lamont,  a  eug- 
gestlon  from  a  superior  was  equivalent  to  an 
order. 

Having  read  the  article,  he  did  nothing  else 
to  quiet  the  men.  The  Bimch  memorial  serv- 
ice didn't  impress  the  prisoners,  one  of  whom 
later  recalled.  "The  officers  just  sat  around, 
laughing."  Two  prisoners  who  showed  up 
with  black  arm  bands  (homemade  with  shoe 
polish)  were  ordered  to  remove  them. 

On  Sunday  night  (October  13),  a  few  of 
the  prisoners — nobody  can  now  remember 
how  many  were  at  the  planning  session — de- 
cided that  the  nert  morning,  at  the  7:30  for- 
mation, they  would  pull  a  sit-down  demon- 
stration and,  when  Lamont  showed  up,  read 
their  list  of  grievances.  Heading  the  list  were 
demands  that  there  would  be  no  more  shot- 
gun guards  and  that  all  guards  would  have 
to  take  psychiatric  examinations. 

Lamont  knew  what  was  up.  At  5:30  a.m., 
a  g\iard  had  phoned  to  tell  him  the  men  had 
planned  a  demonstration  for  two  hours 
hence.  And  then  what  did  he  do  to  cool  tem- 
pers? "I  went  huik.  to  sleep,"  he  testified.  "I 
considered  that  standard  procedure." 

At  the  7:30  sick  call,  the  prisoners  broke 


ranks  EOid  sat  down :  28  of  them,  then  27.  as 
one  wandered  away.  There  had  been  talk  of 
90  or  100  Joining,  but  in  the  showdown,  most 
stayed  in  ranks. 

When  Captain  Lamont  approached  the  slt- 
downers,  however,  the  grievance  plan  began 
to  fall  apart.  He  would  not  listen  to  their  list 
of  demands  but,  instead,  began  reading  frosn 
the  U.C.M.J.  manual.  FYtistrated,  they  be- 
gan singing  and  shrieking  to  drown  him  out. 
so  Lamont  retired  to  a  loud-speaker  in  an 
M.P.  sedan  outside  the  stockade  yard  and 
again  began  to  read  the  mutiny  article.  Now 
he  also  ordered  them  to  get  up  and  return  to 
their  barracks. 

Later,  under  oath,  he  admitted  that  when 
he  first  approached  the  group,  he  had  not 
ordered  them  to  return  to  their  barracks.  Up 
to  that  point,  then,  they  had  not  disobeyed 
an  order,  much  less  mutinied.  Mutiny,  the 
Army  says.  Is  conspiracy  with  "the  intent 
to  override  authority."  Unless  orders  are 
given,  authority  cannot  be  overridden.  And 
If  they  could  not  bear  the  order  when  It 
was  finally  given,  could  It  loe  said  that  they 
intended  to  override  authority?  Captain  La- 
mont also  admitted  under  oath  that  the 
loud-speaker  he  was  using  was  troubled  by 
feedback.  Other  witnesses  testified  to  both 
static  and  feedback.  And  Dr.  Vincent  Salmon, 
a  senior  research  scientist  at  the  Stanford 
University  Research  Institute,  who  is  one  of 
the  nation's  foremost  experts  on  sound,  as 
well  as  a  noted  Inventor  of  loud-speaker 
systems,  testified  that  If  the  men  were  sing- 
ing with  Just  average  volume,  they  could 
not  have  understood  the  order,  even  if  they 
had  heard  the  captain.  Were  they  singing 
that  loud?  Lamont  testified  that  the  pitch 
of  their  voices  was  "screaming.  They  got  veiy, 
very  loud." 

And  now  we  come  to  perhaps  the  most 
Dostolevskyan  Justice  of  the  day.  One  of  the 
men  In  the  protesting  circle  was  Private  Ed- 
ward Yost,  holder  of  the  Purple  Heart  and 
the  Combat  Infantryman's  badge  for  service 
In  Vietnam,  where  he  had  performed  with 
exemplary  courage  on  19  forays  into  the 
Mekong  Delta  before  being  put  out  of  the 
war  by  a  booby-trap  explosion  that  cost  him 
much  of  the  hearing  in  one  ear  and  some  of 
the  hearing  in  the  other.  If  the  26  other 
soldiers  were  unable  to  make  out  the  words 
of  Captain  Lament's  order,  Yost  was  having 
trouble  even  making  out  the  worda  of  the 
songs  and  shouts  of  the  men  right  by  his 
side.  He  couldn't  have  been  sure  Captain 
Lamont  waa  making  a  sound,  even  If  he  had 
been  facing  him — and  he  waa  sitting  'with 
his  bock  to  the  captain. 

What  was  Yost  doing  in  the  circle?  Not 
protesting  the  war,  aa  the  prosecution  later 
Implied.  In  fact,  few  of  the  men  were  pro- 
testing the  war.  Especially  not  Yost.  He  waa 
happy  to  have  served  in  Vietnam  and  said 
he  would  serve  there  again.  He  was  In  the 
stockade  not  because  he  had  gone  A.W  .OX. 
from  disagreement  with  the  Army  as  an  or- 
ganization but  because  when  he  had  re- 
turned from  Vietnam  with  hla  injuries,  his 
pay  records  had  not  followed;  and  his  former 
wife  was  threatening  him  for  lack  of  sup- 
port— no  trivial  matter  In  California.  So,  Just 
because  he  felt  it  wasn't  helping  to  lie 
around  the  hospital,  he  had  gone  A.W.Oi.. 
and  got  a  Job  to  make  some  money  while 
waiting  for  the  Army  to  clear  up  his  pay 
records.  He  dlsUked  peaceniks.  He  dUUked 
people  who  tried  to  undercut  the  Army.  He 
had  Joined  the  group  simply  because  a  buddy 
he  had  kno'wn  from  civilian  days  broke 
ranks,  said  to  him,  "Come  on,  let's  go."  and 
in  his  almost-deaf  and  puzzled  way.  he  had 
gone. 

All  this  came  out  in  his  trial,  of  course.  And 
after  he  had  been  sentenced  to  nine  months 
in  prison  and  a  bad-conduct  discharge,  his 
military  attorney  asked  several  members  of 
the  Jury  If  they  had  not  believed  what  the 
acoustical  experts  had  said  about  the  noise 
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»nd  about  To«t»  hearing  Oh.  sure,  they  said 
thev  DelleTod  them— but  Yost  »•«»  RUllty. 
that  s  all. 

Viewed  from  the  Army  s  side.  lU  system 
of  jusuce  works  beautifully.  More  than  95 
percent  of  all  courts-martial  rerult  in  con- 
\uUoiis,  and  convicuona  are  rather  final 
There  were  89.649  courls-ni*rUal  of  all  kJnds 
m  1968  and  only  131  cases  were  accepted  by 
the  Court  of  Military  Appeals— which  means 
that  0  13  percent  of  the  men  convicted  got  a 
fvili  review. 

The  mlUtATV  has  worked  out  the  routine 
in  such  a  way  that  some  of  the  constUuUonal 
sa.'eguards    seem-s    to    be    in    force    anU    yet 
actually  arent.  The  Army  gives  the  defendant 
an  attorney   and  then   wont  let  him  work 
111  some  c»5«8.  the  defendant  may  have  both 
a  military  attorney  and  a  civilian  attorney 
But  civilian  attorneys  who  do  their  work  too 
Ttgorously   may   find  themselves  threatened 
David    Lowe,    a    clviuan    attorney    in    the 
Pre&idlo  casea,  was  warned  that  If  he  didn  t 
stay   In   Une.   the   miUtary   authorities   were 
prepared   to   have   him   reprimanded   by   his 
state  b»r     l    l  encouraged  them  to  go  right 
ahead.*  Lowe  rt«alls.    "I  said,  swell,  because 
then  we  d  have  some  hearings  they  d  really 
be  intereatwl  in    »  To  use  another  case,  that 
of  Captain  Leyy.  the  Brooklyn  dermatologist 
who   went   to   prison    for   refusing   to   teach 
medicine    to    Green    BereU      His    attorney. 
Charlea  Morgan.  Jr.  of  the  A  CX  U  .  one  of 
the  best  lawyers  in  the  South,  was  ridiculed 
by   the   nUUiary   Judge,   who   in  open  court 
suggested  that  Morgan  might  be  too  Incom- 
petent to  complete   the  case.  HalUnan.  the 
moat     flamboyant    and    aggreaslve    of     the 
civilian  attorneys  In  the  Prealdlo  affair,  was 
told  th*t  the  Army  was  gathering  evidence  in 
an  effort  to  have  him  charged  with  fumenUng 
the  mutiny. 

MiUtary  defense  attorneys  who  do  their 
Joba  wltb  gusto  have  even  more  trouble 
One  oX  them.  Capt*ln  Kmmlt  Ye«ry.  was 
twice  threatened  with  court-martial,  once 
for  "spoaking  to  the  press"  and  once  for 
spending  too  much  time  on  the  case  Captain 
Brandon  Sullivan,  another  of  the  ouutanding 
defense  attorneys,  ended  bis  courtroom  fights 
with  an  immediate  assfgnment  to  Vietnam, 
which  was  reaclnded  as  a  mistake  only  when 
preaa  denunciations  of  the  assignment  ap- 
parently caused  too  much  embarrassment 
for  the  Army 

As  for  tl>e  rules  by  which  military  trials  are 
conducted,  they  would  be  very  entertaining 
If  they  did  not  reault  in  nearly  90,000  casea 
of  dubious  Justice  every  yeax.  There  is  no  ball. 
no  Indictment  by  grand  Jury,  no  trial  by 
peers,  no  impartial  judge;  in  short,  no  due 
proceaa — all  suppoaedly  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution.  The  defense  attorneys  have  no 
subpoena  power.  UtUe  freedom  of  croes-ex- 
amlnatloa.  no  power  to  call  military  wit- 
nesses. In  the  trial  of  Captain  Levy,  the  col- 
onel who  pressed  charges  against  him  ad- 
mitted under  oath  that  he  had  no  Intention 
of  doing  so  originally  but  had  changed  bis 
mind  and  had  decided  to  try  to  send  Levy 
to  prison  "after  reading  what  they  had  on 
him  in  a  0-3  InveatlgaUon."  The  Investiga- 
tion by  the  Army's  Intelligence  unit  was  the 
heart  of  the  entire  case — but  the  Army  re- 
fused to  allow  Levy's  lawyers  to  read  It. 

Defense  attorneys  must  make  their  requeats 
for  wltneasee  through  the  prosecution,  and  If 
the  prosecution  doesn  t  think  the  witnesses 
bhould  be  called,  they  arent.  The  attorney  for 
Private  Yost  wanted  to  caU  two  noted  pey- 
chologtsts  at  his  own  expense,  but  the  pros- 
ecution turned  him  down.  The  Army  also  re- 
fu^>ed  to  take  verbatim  transcript*  of  the  pre- 
liminary hearings,  saying  It  could  not  afford 
to  hire  secretarlee  and  that  the  base  had  no 
available  tape  recorders  The  press  gets  even 
shorter  shrift.  The  Ptntagon  refused  to  make 
any  of  Its  trial  records  available  to  me,  but  I 
was  able  to  obtain  them  elsewhere. 

In  a  civilian  court,  a  Juror  will  be  knocked 
oS  the  Jury  IT  the  defense  attorney  can  show 


that  he  U  biased  against  his  client  Not  so  In 
a  miluarv  court  The  military  Judge  has  noth- 
ing to  say  about  It;  the  question  of  a  proepec- 
Uve  jurors  bias  is  left  up  to  a  vole  of  the 
other  members  of  the  jury. 

A  stunmng  example  of  what  this  can  mean 
merged  at  the  trUU  of  the  first  of  the  Presidio 
defendants  The  military  defense  counsel. 
Captain  Sullivan,  was  subjecting  one  of  the 
prospective  Jurors,  an  Army  colonel,  to  what 
au..iv,in  consid'-red  to  be  some  routine  ques- 

tlLlli--. 

SfixivAN     Colonel,  do  you   believe   in   the 
right  to  demonstrate.' 
CoLONkL     No. 

bLLuvAN  Maybe  you  didu  i  understand  my 
qr.eitlon  Let  s  iurgel  abuut  iJie  Army  tor  a 
moment  Do  you  believe  that  civilians  have 
the  right  to  express  their  \ie»s  In  peaceful 
demonstrations  in  support  of  or  in  opi>06itlati 
to  ail  otnclal  policy? 
Colonel.   No 

MiiJTvaT  JiDGK  ttnterruplirigi  .  Colonel 
you  kni'W  the  Consillulion  provides  that 
rlKhl. 

Colonel  I  don't  care. 

SiLovAN   OK.  we  U  challenge  him  for  bla.s. 
The  Jury  of  colonels  voted  down  Sullivan  s 
cha.lenge  and  accepted  their  brother  colonel 
AS  unbliuieU  and  fit  to  serve. 

There  was  reaily  nothing  unusual  In  this 
experience  The  Army  makes  no  pretense  of 
supplying  objective  Jurors  In  another  of  the 
Preaidlo  trials,  these  were  the  notable  re- 
sponses from  three  representative  members 
of  the  Jury  as  they  were  being  selected: 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Prank  C  Marshall  said 
that  parades  and  demonstrations  against  the 
war  in  Vietnam  "annoyed  "  him,  but  he 
wouldn  t  let  that  prevent  him  from  giving  a 
fair  decision  to  somebody  charged  with  anti- 
war demonstrating  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Thomas  H.  Brennan  said  he  felt  the  reports 
in  the  press  that  called  it  a  mutiny  were  accu- 
rate— but  he  hadn't  formed  any  opinion 
about  the  case  Colonel  Harold  E.  Curry,  who 
U  in  the  R  O  T  C  Dlvialon  of  the  SUth  Army, 
complained  that  there  are  '  incldenu  that 
occur  on  campuses  throughout  this  Army 
area  almoat  on  a  dally  basis  "  with  an  ad- 
verse effect "  on  his  B  O  T.C  .  but  he  didn't 
feel  It  prejudiced  him  against  sit-downers 
and  protesters  And  be  said  be  didn't  have 
anything  against  the  ACX..U..  although  be 
had  found  In  his  experience  with  them  that 
A  Ci.O.  attorneys  are  'misinformed,  tn  a  fre- 
quency of  the  casea  I  got  involvM  in." 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Everett  F.  Whitney 
gave  the  moat  incredible  reaponse.  Although 
the  mutiny  arrests  brought  about  the  most 
explosive  publicity  In  the  President's  history, 
he  said  he  had  read  only  the  headlines  men- 
tioning the  mutiny  and  that  tbeaa  had  not 
Interested  ►''t'  enough  to  make  blm  read 
further.  And — so  he  claimed— nobody  who 
worked  In  his  office  at  the  base  was  much  In- 
terested, either. 

Q  You  say  you  beard  it  |  discussed  1  per- 
bapa  in  oflice  talk.  Can  you  recall  what  you 
beard  in  the  office  talk.  IT  you  recall? 

WurxNCT.  Yes.  "Have  you  seen  the  niomlng 
paper?  Yes.  I  seen  [nc]  the  morning 
paper."  And  some  person  would  mention. 
"Well.  I  seen  {sic\  they  had  uouble  up  in  the 
stockade  "—but  not  anything  In  detail 

Whitney  also  had  a  low  opinion  of  dem- 
onstrations, although  he  stopped  abort  of 
calling  them  criminal 

Q  How  do  you  feel  about  demonstration 
and  protest? 

WHrxNXT  I'm  wondering  who's  paying 
these  people  who  can  afford  this  time  to  go 
out  and  do  It.  .  .  . 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  a  protest  Is  ever  a  legal 
means  of  expressing  a  grievance? 

WHrxNET.  I  can  only  presume  It  Is.  X  would 
have  to  say  that  I  feel  that  a  protest  U  ru>t 
neocaionZv  an  UUgal  (Itallca  mine)  means 
of  expressing  a  grievance.  That  would  be  the 
best  answer  I  could  give  you  on  that  one. 
Much  of  the  defense's  argument  would,  of 


course,  rest  on  the  fact  that  the  stockade  was 
run  In  an  oppressive,  sloppy,  perverse  way 
and  that,  therefore,  the  group  of  protesters 
had  valid  ooniplalnu  to  make,  even  if  they 
chose  the  wrong  way  to  make  them.  But  the 
defense  could  hope  for  little  attention  from 
Whitney,  who  had  been  an  Inspector  general 
from  1964  to  1966.  visiting  prisoners  In  stock- 
ades and  listening  to  Uiousands  of  similar 
c>>mplaluts. 

Q    During   this   two-year  period,  did  you 
have  the  opportunity  to  check  on  the  com- 
plaints or  grievances  of  people  who  were  re- 
siding in  the  stockades  as  prisoners? 
V»HnN«T.  Yes. 

Q  Did  Tou  find  that  any  of  those  com- 
plaints were  Justified? 

V.'HiTNET.  Yes.  I  m  sure  there  must  have 
been  some   In  fact.  I  know— I  recall  one. 

Why  didn't  defense  attorney  Paul  Hal- 
vonik  ch*ller.ge  these  colonels  and  try  to 
have  them  tossed  off  the  Jury?  "I  dldnt  make 
any  challenges  for  cause."  he  explains,  "be- 
cause It's  Insane  to  do  It.  I  never  challenge 
for  cause  In  a  military  trial.  All  It  does  is 
■et  the  other  Jurors  against  you.  They  take 
It  as  an  insult  to  a  fellow  officer." 

In  any  cotirt-martlal  where  the  pride  of 
the  braaa  Is  at  stake,  or  where  the  brass  feels 
the  need  to  make  an  example  of  the  defend- 
ant, the  deXense  attorney  Ls  always  dead 
There  were  grotesque  examples  of  thU  In 
the  trial  of  Captain  Howard  Levy,  perhaps 
the  moat  headlined  victim  of  military  In- 
justice, who  went  to  prison  after  being  con- 
victed of  saying  things  that  fomented  "dis- 
loyalty and  disaffection"  and  for  refusing  to 
train  Special  Forces  troope  who  were  going 
to  Vietnam,  he  was  convinced,  to  commit 
war  cnmea. 

Several  quite  revealing  rulings  were  made 
by  Colonel   Karl   V.   Brown,   the   trial   Judge 
In   that   case,   who  was   also,  at   that   time, 
the  chief  legal  officer  of  the  Army   (he  has 
since  found  what  may  be  better  use  of  his 
talents,  as  a  profeasoc  o<   engineering).   In 
the  first  place,  he  rtxled  that  the  truth  of 
Captain    Levy's    statements    about    the    war 
was  Irrelevant.  Secondly,  be  refiued  to  let 
Captain  Levy's  counsel  ask  witneiaes  to  de- 
fine disloyalty  and  disaffection.  "All  right" 
Morgan  said  to  the  Judge,  "would  you  please 
define  disloyalty  for  usT"  "Later."  aaid  the 
Judge.  Morgan  preeaed  on:  "Could  I  have  a 
meaning   from   the   court   what   disaffection 
La?  "  Again,  the  Judge  aald  he  would  provide 
a  deflnlUoQ  later.  When  the  later  ttme  ar- 
rived, the  Judge  did  five  definlUooa.  but  be 
added,    I  am  not  satisfied  with  them  myself." 
Now.    It   may    seem    odd    that    Lery    was 
convicted   of   sayings   that    may   have   been 
true  but  whoee  trutb  was  irrelevant  and  of 
saying  things  that  fomented  reacUona  that 
the  Judge  himself  could  not  define:  but  the 
character  o*  that  trial  took  on  eyen  weirder 
ahapea   than   these.   For   Levy   was  also  ac- 
cused and  convicted  of  "conduct  imbecom- 
ing  an  officer  tjul  gentleman."  under  Article 
133  of  the  Uniform  CXxle  of  MUitary  JusUce; 
and    one    wUl    better    understand    mdUtary 
jusUce  if  be  analyses  tha  Judge's  explana- 
Uon  to  tha  Jtiry  of  what  constttutea  a  Tlo- 
latlon:  "Any  officer  who  U  convicted  of  con- 
duct unbecoming  an  officer  and  gentleman 
violates  this  arUcle  " 

In  the  face  of  the  verbatim  transcript  of 
the  trial  Itself,  the  Army  would  be  bard  put 
to  dispute  attorney  Morgan's  historical  sum- 
maUon  of  the  case;  "The  problem  with  Levy 
was  he  was  Uled  and  convicted  of  crimes 
that  don  t  exist.  Uke  witchcraft  and  heresy. 
That  s  exactly  what  be  was  tried  for.  We  went 
through  a  lot  of  years  In  this  country  with 
everybody  th'"fc'"g  witchcraft  and  bereey 
were  not  thlnge  to  be  tried  for,  but  that's 
what  he  was  tried  iot.  that's  what  he  was 
convicted  of  and  that's  what  he's  serving  a 

sentence  for."  

Corruption  cannot  be  removed  from  mili- 
tary Jurisprudence  until  sycophancy  is  re- 
moved   from    the    military    system— which 
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means  that  corruption  is  permanent.  The 
commanding  officer  handplcks  the  Jury  from 
members  of  his  command  who  are  subject 
to  his  promotion  and  control  and  who,  nat- 
urally, want  to  please  him.  Usually,  they 
are  career  officers  or  career  enlisted  men 
(Who  make  the  toughest  Jurors),  who  know 
that  the  general  wouldn't  have  called  the 
court-martial  In  the  first  place  unless  he 
thought  the  defendant  was  guilty:  this  was 
especl.illy  true  In  the  Presidio  case,  where 
the  Investigating  officer  had  ruled  that  the 
mutiny  charge,  "an  offense  which  has  Its 
roots  In  the  harsh  admiralty  laws  of  previous 
centuries,  Is  an  over-reaction  by  the  Army," 
but  was  overruled  by  the  commanding  gen- 
eral The  generals  lawyer  (the  staff  Judge 
advocate  I  appoints  both  the  prosecuting  at- 
torney and  the  military  defense:  the  gen- 
eral's attorney  draws  up  the  charges  and  he 
reviews  the  verdict:  and  finally,  the  general 
decides  whether  or  not  to  approve  what  the 
court-martial  has  done. 

Not  even  the  American  Legion,  usually 
looked  upon  as  an  apologist  for  the  military, 
can  stomach  the  Inequities  that  are  pressed 
down  upon  military  justice  at  the  whim  of 
the  generals  and  colonels  and  admirals.  A 
special  Legion  committee  that  studied  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  concluded 
bleakly  that  "many  of  the  evils  and  Irregu- 
larities which  have  arisen  In  the  American 
system — both  past  and  present — probably 
have  their  origin  In  the  system  Itself,  and 
no  amount  of  patching  and  mending  of  the 
present  system  can  entirely  eliminate  com- 
mand control  and  Influence."  Meaning  that 
the  Legion  sees  no  way  to  keep  the  generaU 
from  rigging  their  own  courts.  Aad  why, 
asks  the  Legion,  should  every  court  be  con- 
vened ad  hoc.  for  every  Individual  case?  Why 
not  a  permanent  military  court— unlinked 
to  any  particular  command— as  was  found 
"even  In  Germany  before  the  coming  of 
Hitler"? 

Some,  agreeing  with  the  Legion  on  the 
probable  futility  of  trying  to  correct  the 
military-court  procedure  from  inside,  would 
take  away  most  of  the  military's  Jurisdic- 
tion Those  who  have  come  to  this  conclu- 
sion range  from  responsible  public  advocates 
such  as  Charles  Morgan  to  U.S.  Senators 
such  as  George  McOovern. 

Says  Morgan : 

"There's  Just  no  point  of  having  any  sort 
of  trials  conducted  within  the  military.  The 
military  is  incapable  of  understanding  the 
Constitution.  Several  things  are  going  to 
have  to  happen  If  we're  going  to  have  a  de- 
cent Army  In  the  future.  First  of  all.  there's 
absolutely  no  need  to  have  Army  physicians. 
You  can  get  physicians  for  the  Army  who 
dont  have  to  run  around  in  khaki  green, 
saluting.  Let  the  Army  hire  civilian  doctors. 
Secondly,  you  don't  need  chaplains  in  the 
Army.  Let  the  various  churches  pay  for  them 
and  send  them  to  accompany  the  Army,  If 
they  want  to.  And  the  third  thing  is.  the 
Army  should  be  made  to  give  up  its  lawyers 
and  its  courts  The  handling  of  folks  who've 
got  good  sense  Is  a  great  problem,  and  the 
Army  doesn't  know  how.  People  with  good 
sense  expect  to  be  covered  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  Army  Justice  doesn't  permit 
this  There's  absolutely  no  argument  against 
giving  Army  personnel  the  protection  of 
civilian  Juries." 

Senator  McOovem  agrees,  with  only  a  slight 
qualification: 

"I  think  It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  put  the 
serious  legsd  and  criminal  questions  in  the 
bands  of  the  clrllians.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
civilian  supremacy  over  the  military  would 
be  protected  by  having  serious  charges  han- 
dled in  civilian  courts.  The  prooeasea  o* 
Justice  are  more  dependable  when  handled 
on  the  clviUan  side.  The  right  to  freedom 
of  speech  Ic  poorly  protected  by  the  military. 
Much  as  it  galls  me  that  they  have  the  wrong 
ideas.  I  do  not  believe  generals  should  be 
muzzled.  But  I  also  believe  privates  who  want 


to  meet  In  groups  on  the  base  and  denounce 
the  Vietnam  war  should  be  able  to  speak 
their  minds  under  the  same  protection.  Either 
on  or  off  the  base,  they  should  have  the 
right  to  march  In  peace  parades.  They  should 
not  find  themselves  confronting  courts- 
martial  for  theee  activities.  The  BUI  of 
Rights  should  extend   to  the   military." 

Perhaps  the  very  best  argument  for  taking 
the  process  of  Justice  away  from  the  military 
Is  that  the  officers  are  often  so  obtuse  that 
they  really  don't  know  what  their  critics  are 
getting  at  when  they  talk  about  constitution- 
al rights.  For  Instance,  when  they  prepared 
to  fly  Captain  Levy  from  Fort  Jackson  to 
begin  his  three-year  term  at  Leavenworth,  It 
was  one  of  those  early,  chilly,  odd  Army 
hours  that  provoke  strange  conversations. 
Levy  was  standing  by  the  plane  as  It  warmed 
up,  and  some  of  his  friends  were  there  to 
see  him  off  and  a  colonel  who  had  escorted 
him  to  the  plane  was  there:  suddenly,  the 
colonel  interrupted  the  others'  goodbyes  to 
say  quite  earnestly,  "Captain,  I  want  you  to 
know  I'm  in  the  Army  really  to  defend  the 
rights  of  all.  and  while  I  disagree  with  what 
you  said.  I'll  defend  to  my  death  your  right 
to  speak."  It  was  hopeless,  and  Levy,  know- 
ing this  better  than  anyone,  responded 
amiably,  "Well ." 


WHAT  IS  HAPPENING  TO  OUR 
ECONOMY? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  those  of  us  who  must  carry  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  be  so  involved  with  details  that  we 
lose  the  proper  perspective  of  the  overall 
picture.  This  is  true  in  the  current  battle 
to  establish  a  responsible  financial  policy 
for  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
to  prevent  ruinous  inflation,  and  to  re- 
lieve the  resulting  hardship  that  comes 
from  the  ever-increasing  cost  of  living. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  our  attention 
is  directed  to  the  problems  that  arise  in 
a  particular  situation  when  the  budget  is 
reduced.  Our  attention  is  often  focused 
upon  the  inconvenience  and  disappoint- 
ment that  prevails  when  earnest  efforts 
are  put  forth  to  reduce  deficit  spending. 
We  are  prone  to  become  discouraged  and 
question  the  course  of  action.  We  are  apt 
to  ask:  "Is  the  course  being  followed  wise 
and  sound?  Are  present  policies  in  the 
interest  of  the  great  rank  and  file  of  our 
American  people?" 

Mr.  President,  I  submitted  a  letter  that 
I  had  received,  which  dealt  with  these 
grave  financial  questions,  to  an  individual 
in  Nebraska  who  was  eminently  qualified 
to  discuss  the  questions.  I  found  the  an- 
swer received  from  my  Nebraska  friend 
so  logical,  so  informative,  and  so  helpful 
that  I  want  to  share  it  with  the  Senate 
and  with  all  others  who  read  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pertinent 
parts  of  the  letter,  dated  January  22, 
1970,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

It  would  be  possible  to  write  several  vol- 
umes on  the  subject  of  Inflation  and  gov- 
ernment fiscal  and  monetary  policy.  Every- 
one bas  an  opinion  on  these  matters  and 
you  can  find  some  school  of  economists  who 
support  any  point  of  view  that  you  wish  to 
embrace. 

I  find  myself  In  substantial  disagreement 
with    some    of    the    statements    made    by 

Mr. .  Our  extremely  dangerous  Inflation 

stems  directly  from  the  misguided  j?oUcies 


of  the  Kennedy- Johnson  administrations. 
Mr.  Kennedy  was  gullible  enough  to  believe 
that  you  can  fine  tune  the  economy.  Mr. 
Johnson  committed  the  colossal  blunder  of 
assuming  that  the  country  could  have  both 
guns  and  butter  without  raising  taxes  and 
still  maintain  a  stable  dollar. 

The  escalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
beginning  about  1965,  occurred  at  a  time 
when  the  economy  was  in  anything  but  a 
state  of  lassitude.  There  wsis  little  unused 
capacity,  either  In  the  labor  force  or  In  the 
Industrial  plant,  to  provide  significant  ad- 
ditional output.  Johnson's  refusal,  until 
much  too  late,  to  seek  additional  taxes  to  de- 
fray the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war,  plunged 
the  Federal  budget  Into  deep  deficit.  During 
most  of  the  Johnson  administration  the 
monetary  policy  pursued  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve resembled  fae  action  of  a  yo-yo. 

My  sympathy  was  and  Is  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  which  was  called  upon 
to  maintain  some  semblance  of  stability 
which  was  made  Impossible  by  the  govern- 
ment's fiscal  policy  and  the  political  and 
economic  abuse  that  was  heaped  on  the 
Board  as  when  its  critics  asserted  In  1966 
that  It  was  precipitating  a  depression  by  Its 
policy  of  tight  money.  In  the  fall  of  that 
year  the  Fed  changed  course,  precipitously 
pumped  too  much  money  Into  the  economy, 
and  this  combined  with  Federal  deficits  fur- 
ther stimulated  Inflation.  The  irresponsible 
record  has  imbued  consumer  and  business- 
man alike  with  the  expectation  that  infla- 
tion   will   continue   Indefinitely. 

The  country  Is  not  convinced  that  the 
Federal  government  has  the  will,  or  the  abil- 
ity, to  undertake  or  continue  the  stringent 
measures  that  will  bring  stability  of  prices 
and  eventually  disabuse  people  of  their  Infla- 
tionary expectations.  Thus,  the  labor  unions 
have  been  able  to  assert  and  enforce  outra- 
geous Increases  in  wages  and  fringe  benefits 
that  have  no  relevance  to  productivity  In- 
creases. Thus,  businessmen  continue  high 
levels  of  capital  expendlttire  fearing  that  Im- 
provement of  plants  and  equipment  will  cost 
substantially  more  In  the  future.  Thus.  also, 
there  is  enormous  pressure  for  extravagant 
increases  In  social  benefits. 

The  policies  of  the  Nixon  administration, 
in  attempting  to  achieve  a  budget  surplus 
and  to  encourage  the  Federal  Reserve's  tight 
money  program,  are  sound.  If  persisted  in 
long  enough  the  Inflationary  expectations  of 
the  people  will  be  disabused.  The  economy 
has  already  slowed  down,  but  prices  continue 
to  rise  because  not  enough  businessmen  and 
consumers  are  convinced  that  the  adminis- 
tration and  Congress  will  persist  in  an  antl- 
Inflation  program  long  enough  to  make  it  ef- 
fective. 

Like  ,  Mr.  seems  to  embrace 

the  fallacious  notion  that  the  high  price  of 
money  Is  responsible  for  inflation,  whereas 
the  contrary  Is  the  case.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  program  erf  dampening  the 
economy,  the  Insistence  on  a  budget  surplus 
and  tight  money,  has  slowed  the  economy 
and  will  engender  some  unemployment.  The 
housing  Industry  is  a  notable  victim  of  the 
present  situation.  These  disagreeable  facets 
of  the  fight  to  contain  inflation  are,  however, 
necessary  concomitants  to  the  recovery  pro- 
cess from  the  economic  binge  of  the  last 
five  years.  As  any  drunk  will  tell  you.  you 
don't  come  off  of  a  spree  without  having  a 
hangover.  The  more  vigorously  and  quickly 
that  the  Nixon  program  can  be  enforced,  the 
shorter  the  hangover. 

There  has  Iseen  a  great  deal  of  talk  al>out 
the  impKjsltlon  of  direct  controls  on  prices, 
wages  and  credit  as  people  become  Impatient 
fear  the  Indirect  monetaxy  and  fiscal  controls 
to  get  the  Job  done.  A  surprisingly  large  seg- 
ment of  the  business  commtinlty  Is  begin- 
ning to  favor  such  direct  controls  because 
they  see  the  sucoees  at  organized  labor  In 
extorting  inordinate  wage  demands  which 
cannot  be  passed  on  in  their  entirety  to  the 
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coT^Mmtt  la  the  form  of  hli;her  pn.-s  The 
result  of  course.  U  a  proftt  squeeze  The  ad- 
m.iustrauon  hope*  to  *v.,ia  direct  l"'-*^^'^"- 
tion  m  wage  ne<u'.:  .uons.  pricing  and  the 
making  .ivailable  A  credit  hopU:^  that  a. 
profits  shrink,  a^  buyers  react  to  higher 
prices,  and  as  b-rrowmg  Is  discouraged  b^ 
U.gh  interest  charces.  taii-in»s.-imeu  w.ll  re- 
"st  wag.-  mcre^^e,  ...:d  dot.r  capital  sp^nd- 

'"personally.  I  opi-.-^  dirt,  t  c.mtrols  be- 
cause I  think  'ho  trr.u  uf  the  svn.p-um^ 
rather  than  striking  at  the  r«>t  of  the 
ulI'Le  They  cannot  be  enforced  e<,ultably 
and  evenly  If.  *"  complex  av.  ecncmy  li--  ours 
Therbreed  on  each  other,  one  contr..l  eii- 
gender.n^  further  controls,  with  the  ultimate 
^mja  'otallv  remmented  economy  More 
^an  -h.s  I  fear  mar  direct  c  .ntroU  would 
^ie  '.-'allv  re.^im^iited  econ...my  "•^■•«' ,  V'*" 
this  I  te-s  that  direct  controls  would  be 
r,.'^:;y  unacceptable  to  most  of  our  pet^ple 
We  are  not  In  the  t^^  cl  war  time  economy 
,n  which  the  public  would  »^^X''' ,d"  Warn 
troU  a-  was  the  ■  .w  during  World  War  11 
Direct  conuols  w  -uld  tend  to  make  cr..oK>  of 
p^.ple  as  ihey  seek  :.>  evade  them 

The  pr^pect  is  v.-M  a  pretty  one  and  ra.ik- 
iv  I  am  apprehensive  The  alternative  to 
sucoe^  of    the   Mx..n   program   of   a   budget 

surplus   and   continued   "«»>V  °'''"^^nH   nrn 
c:ailical  cycle   ol   enormous  boom   and   pro- 
fo.ind  bust   Should  that  eventuate  on  a  sea  e 
approaching  severe  deprc-^-ion.  the  sorlallst* 
a    uld  take  over  the  cuuntrv 

"in  addition  to  suppornng  a  budget  surplu* 
and  monetary  restraint.  I  believe  that  the 
Nixun  adminlslratlon  should  Initiate  a  .Igor- 
ous  jawbone  program  admonishing  lai>or, 
buiinesb  and  the  co..sumer  to  suve  mc.re. 
spend  less  resist  pri.e  mcr.ase.  and  to  reeog- 
n;/<  thai  wage  demands  in  excess  ol  pro- 
du'lvay  strike  at  .he  -  l-al  national  inter- 
ests of  'he  co'intrv  Human  nature  being 
what  It  u  I  recognize  that  such  a  P^'^^a") 
would  prabablv  enjoy  , muted  success,  but 
,1  couid  and  should  reinlorce  h^oal  and  mone- 
tary measures  and  alert  the  country  to  the 
determinauoti  ol  the  Nixon  »d"''";^'^»";;" 
to  hold   the  line  in   --h-  n.na-.U.n  h^h.  at  all 

"""rhe  mo«t  d-^ma>in<  a^peci.  Carl,  m  the 
whole  situation  has  t>een  the  irresponsibility 
of  the  majority  in  Congress  which  ha*  worked 
at  -roBS  purposes  lo  the  admlnlsuatlon  It  is 
a  sad  commentarv  on  the  level  of  statesman- 
ship which  put-s  seeming  personal  or  po.iucal 
puTK*e   above   toe   *e.:are   of    the   country 


CONTINUED  SOIL  CONSERVATION 
PROCURESS 


Mr  McINTYRE  Mi  Pre.-ld.ir.,  durlns 
the  past  decade.  Aiiier-caii^s  have  come  to 
the  stark  reahzation  thai  our  Nations 
great  wealth  of  natural  resources  Is  Um- 
Ited  We  have  realized  that  there  are  no 
more  resources  over  the  next  hortzon.  our 
supplies  are  limited  by  what  we  have— 
and  what  we  can  use  Inielluently 

ThU  realization  wa.s  brought  home 
first  and  most  sharply,  by  our  critical 
shortage  of  clean  wau-r  Never  has  it 
been  so  imperative  that  we  recoKnlze  that 
the  use  of  our  water  resources  must  be 
planned  and  organized  to  Insure  that  our 
,upply  IS  never  a;;aln  limited  by  nenlect 
As  too  many  Americans  have  slum- 
bered over  the  years  m  their  hazy  ac- 
ceptance of  the  old-fa.shloncd  Idea  that 
water  was  a  plentiful  resource,  there 
have  been  those  who  have  striven  to  pro- 
vide planning  and  management  of  this 
precious  resource  The  SoU  Con^natian 
Service  of  the  US  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Is  foremost  among  these 


Despite  lethargic  public  opinion,  de- 
spite the  knowledge  that  their  efTorUs 
were  often  taken  for  granted,  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  has  patiently  and 
efflclentlv  undertaken  the  task  of  plan- 
ning the  use  and  distribution  of  our  most 
prt-ciou-  nafinil  rosouice.  i>ur  clean 
watfi 

'I  hat  tiie\  have  been  successful  Is  at- 
tested to  bv  the  fact  that  many  cities 
and  towns  throughout  the  Nation  have 
luiiw -range  projects  and  plans  under- 
wav  to  ni>tire  that  they  b.ave  adequate 
sup'iiies  of  water  now  and  in  the  future 
Ihf  poignancy  uf  this  accompli;  Imieni 
1-,  d-monstratfd  by  the  fact  thai  much 
01  our  Nation's  water  supply  is  iKilluied 
CUif.>  and  towns  throuchout  the  Nation 
ar.'  facin:4  a  ci  isls  because  they  failed  to 
plan  for  the  futuie 

But  due  to  the  erTorts  of  the  Soil  Con- 
.servaiion  Service,  theie  aie  also  many 
coininunuies  that  havf  the  wherewithal 
to  solve  then  prob'ems  Thf  water.shcd 
and  rti;ional  planning  activities  of  the 
Sen.  ice  a  ill  provide  u.s  with  a  basis  to 
wo;k  from  m  our  efforts  to  .solve  our 
proolem  of  water  shortages,  pollution 
C'^nuol.  and  flood  control 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Soil  Cons,  r- 
vat  on  S(  rvice  for  us  efforts  Thi.>  is  lonii 
overdue  I  would  also  like  to  add  a  very 
personal  note  of  appreciation  for  the 
New  Hampshire  State  coruservationist. 
Mr  A  C  "Bob'  Addl.son  His  efforts  and 
those  of  his  staff  have  been  an  outstand- 
ini;  benefit  to  the  State  m  U-s  endeavor 
to  develop  and  manage  U.s  water  re- 
s.jurces 

I  ask  u!ia;iiuu)U.s  consent  that  a  report 
entitled  New  Hampshire  Watershed 
Progre.s-s  Report.  "  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord It  Is  an  example  of  the  accurate 
planiilni,'  that  the  Soli  Conservation 
Service  has  conslsunitly  made  available 
to  the  Slate  of  New  Hampshire 

There  bt.-ing  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
a^  follows 

NfA      HAMHsH«t     W.\Tni.'.HfU    Htf.P.! 

(By  A  C   Addl»t>ni 

rOREWOBD 

W  I'er  has  always  played  a  key  role  in 
N-w  Hump.'-hlres  development  Or.mlte  .State 
pioneers  knew  lu  value  and  settled  near  de- 
pendable water  .-.ources 

Today,  water  Is  even  more  Important  to 
our  growing  communities  And  for  many  it 
1>  still  .III  unharnessed    wasted  resource 

Tliese  Wiiter  management  problems  are 
f-.ir'her  comi>llcated  by  pyramiding  demands 
from  modern  industry  recreation  seeker.n. 
and  home  luxuries  as  population  pressure 
continues  to  mount  As  community  reservea 
of  gxxl  clean  water  rea.-h  critically  low  leveU, 
w.iter  rationing  fuctorv  shut-downi*  health 
and  tire  hazards  soon  affect  living  c.nduions 
and  local  economy 

Cnllke  our  forefathers  we  have  the  menn.i 
to  combat  these  water  pri.blems  Vour  state 
i.Md  FeJ.ral  governni.-n»s  are  working  lo- 
ue'l'.eT  'o  help  lix-.il  cotnmunltles  overcome 
expensive  ncxxl  menaces  and  water  shortages 
and  fi  m.ke  better  use  of  water  resources 
Under  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Pretention  Act  (Public  Law  566i.  the  U3 
Department  of  Agricultures  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  provides  technical  planning  and 
c  ..•-Hh.iring  .iA.si.-,iance  to  responsible  local 
groups  Many  other  agencies  at  various  gov- 
ernment levels  add  their  s;>ecl8ll7*d  aid  lo 
Ihe  program. 


This  status  report  has  been  prepared  to 
Klve  you  a  brief  explanation  about  the  water- 
shed program  in  New  Hampshire  It  tell.s 
about  the  mulil-benetlt  aspects  of  the  proj- 
ect.s  how  Uxral  people  can  obtain  help  and 
the  progress  which  some  New  Hampshire 
communities  have  made  tow.ird  afalning  'he 
benetit-s  Irorn  this  unique  local--'.itt'-Ft<lft  -1 
effort 

MTHOHI/ATT.IN 

ine  Water  hed  Protection  and  Flo..d  Pr.-- 
veii'ion  Act  (Public  I-aw  566)  was  enacted 
bv  Congress  m  ly54  The  Act  aulhor;<ie.>  11..- 
S.-cretar\  ..:  Agriculture  to  give  technical  aoi! 
nnaiiciai  help  lo  l.x-al  organizations  In  pU.ii- 
nuig  and  currvmg  out  watcr:,hed  projects 
Since  the  mceptU.n  of  this  legislation.  Con- 
gre.-s  has  broadened  the  scope  o!  the  lav. 
vii   !i  sever.' 1  amendments 

I'll-  wat.»r.-hed  projects  are  lor  ill  Ilo..d 
prevention  <2)  agricultural  water  manage- 
ment; 111!  recreation.  i4i  municipal  and  la- 
dti.-^trlal  water  sopjily.  and  (5i  tl^-h  ana 
wildlife  development  The  program  Is  au- 
niinlsiered  bv  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
Fotlav  miUtl-benehts  (rom  water  mana,<e- 
nient  are  the  prime  objectives  of  the  program 
Local  sponsoring  organizations  are  strongly 
encouraged  to  consider  storage  lor  all  pos.siMe 
benenclal  uses 


HOW     \OV    CAN     GET    WATfRsIIFD     JIE1.1' 

Under  PL  5«6  any  group  or  person  can 
make  the  Initial  move  In  launching  a  projr.  • 
A  logical  place  to  make  the  ttrst  lormal  con- 
tact is  the  local  Conservation  District,  head- 
(luarrered  at  county  seats  throughout  New 
HamiJshire  Through  them.  Information  and 
assistance  In  applying  for  watershed  aid  Is 
provided  Onldance  Is  also  available  from 
other  offices  of  nearly  all  agencies  Involve-t 
in  resource  development 

ELIGIBLE    LOCAL    SPONSORING    ORGAN  IZATloNS 

In  New  Hamp.shlre.  eligible  local  sponsor- 
ing organl/allons  Include  any  state  or  Real 
agency  having  authorltv.  under  state  law. 
to  .-arrv  out.  maintain  and  operate  watershed 
worlis  uf  improvement  St>onsors  include  Con- 
■(ervatlon  Districts.  New  Hampshire  Water 
Resources  Board  and  usually  towns  and  cities 
m  which  projects  are  located  The  Planning 
Divlsicm  of  the  Department  of  Resources  and 
Economic  Development  has  been  instrumen- 
tal  m   getting  projects   under   way. 

Siccessful  watershed  projects  require  clo.-e 
rooperatlon  and  teamwork  among  a  number 
of  local  suite  and  Federal  agencies.  Under 
Public  l^w  566.  each  project  Is  a  local  under- 
taking with  Federal  help- not  a  Federal 
project  with  local  help 

PROJECTS    OMPLITED 

Ash     Suamp.     Tannery.     White,     and     BlOik 
Brooks  Watershed 
Location 
The  Watershed  lies  almost  entirely  within 
the  borders  of  the  City  of  Keene.  New  Hamp- 
shire   It  outlets  into  the  Ashuelot  River 
Size 

12  800  acres 

Sponsors 

City   of  Keene.  New   Hampshire,  Cheshire 
County  Conservation  District 
Problems 
Poor  drainage  and  flooding  conditions  re- 
s'rlcted    the   growing   of   agricultural   crops 
Wet   basements  and  reduced  effectiveness  of 
city  Sturm  sewers  were  also  problems 
Remedial  Measures 
Major  w.5rks  of  Improvement  Include  10  3 
miles  of  channel    The   instalUtlon  of  land 
treatment    measures    were    also   an    Integral 
part  of  the  project 

Benefits 
Increased    crop    yields,    reduced    sedlrnent 
damage    and    increased    value   of   municipal 
property  have  resulted  from  tbe  project. 
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Status 


X 


The  project  was  approved  for  operations  In 
1957  and  completed  In  1963. 

OZirerion  Brook  Watershed 
Location 
The   Watershed   Is   located   in   the   north- 
western part  or  Orafton  County  within  tlM 
towns  of  Benton,  HaverhlU  and  Warren. 

Size 
9.860  acres. 

Sponsors 
Grafton     County     Conservation     District, 
New  Hampshire  Water  Resources  Board. 

Problems 
Floods  have  caused  severe  damage  to  agri- 
cultural land,  highway  and  bridges. 

Remedial  Measures 
Works  of  Improvement  Include  one  flood- 
water  retarding  structure  and  3.1  miles  of 
channel  Improvement.  Land  treatment  prac- 
tices on  open  and  forested  lands  were  in- 
stalled. 

Benefits 
The  project  provides  flood  protection  to 
State  Highway  25  and  to  agricultural  lands 
making  It  possible  to  put  these  lands  to  a 
more  Intensive  use.  A  U.S.  Forest  Service 
campground  Just  below  the  dam  accom- 
modates about  a  dozen  campsites  and  Is 
used  intensively  from  early  spring  to  late 
fall. 

Status 
The  project  was  approved  for  operations  In 
1959  and  completed  in  1963. 

Baker  River  Watershed 
Location 
The    Baker    River    Is    located    In    Grafton 
County   and   outlets   Into   the   Pemlgewasset 
River  at  Plymouth.  New  Hampshire. 

Size 
136.900  acres. 

Sponsors 
Grafton  County  Conservation  District,  New 
Hampshire  Water  Resources  Board,  New 
Hampshire  Department  of  Resources  and  Eco- 
nomic Development,  New  Hampshire  Plsb 
and  Game  Department,  Town  of  Plymouth, 
New  Hampehlre. 

Problems 
Major  problems  are  floodwater  damage  to 
crop    and    pastureland,    roads    and    bridges, 
commercial    estsbllshments,    residences    and 
several  manufacturing  plants. 

Remedial  Measures 

The   project   Includes   land   treatment,   14 

floodwater  retarding  structures  of  which  six 

are  multiple  purpose  for  recreation,  and  fish 

spawning  reefs  for  lake  trout  In  Stlnson  Lake. 

Status 
The  project  was  approved  for  operations  In 
1964.  Two  floodwater  retarding  structures  and 
one  multiple  purpose  floodwater  retarding 
and  recreation  structure  have  been  com- 
pleted. The  flsh  spawning  reefs  have  also  been 
Installed.  Progress  Is  being  made  on  the  land 
treatment  measures  planned  In  the  project. 

PROJECTS    UNDEB    CONSTSUCTION 

Souhegan  River  Watershed 

Location 

The  Souhegan  River   lies  In   Hillsborough 

County,  New  Hampshire,  and  Middlesex  and 

Worcester  Counties.  Massachusetts.  It  outlets 

Into  the  Merrimack  River. 

Size 
109,440  acres  of  which  103,808  are  located  In 

Hillsborough  County.  i 

Sponsors 
Hillsborough  County  Conservation  District, 
Middlesex     County     Conservation     District, 
Town  of  Mllford,  New  Hampshire,  Town  of 


Greenville,  New  Hampshire,  New  Hampshire 
Water  Resources  Board. 

Problems 
Major  floods  have  caused  severe  damage  to 
industrial  and  reslclentlal  areas.  Agricultural 
lands  have  been  subject  to  frequent  flooding. 
Municipal  water  supply  demands  have  been 
outrunning  the  capacity  of  existing  facilities. 

Remedial  Measures 
The  project  includes  land  treatment  meas- 
ures and  13  floodwater  retarding  structures, 
of  which  one  Is  multiple  purpose  floodwater 
retarding  and  municipal  water  supply  for  the 
town  of  Greenville. 

Status 

Nine  of  the  structures  have  been  con- 
structed including  the  multiple  purpose  site. 
The  original  plan  was  approved  for  operations 
In  1961  and  a  supplemental  plan  was  ap- 
proved In  1966.  Local  sponsors  have  asked 
that  another  supplement  to  the  plan  be  made 
to  add  a  fish  and  wildlife  development  and 
incorporate  si>eclal  features  in  one  of  the 
sites  to  provide  for  future  water  supply  to 
the  town  of  Milford. 

Dead  River  Watershed 
Location 

The  Dead  River  is  located  in  southcentral 
Coos  County  and  drains  into  the  Androscog- 
gin River  at  Berlin,  New  Hampshire. 

Size 
10,350  acres. 

Sponsors 
Coos  County  Conservation  District,  City  of 
Berlin,     New    Hampshire,    New    Hampshire 
Water  Resources  Board. 

Problems 
The  principal  floodwater  damages   are   to 
roads  and  bridges  and  urban  areas   In  the 
City  of  Berlin. 

Remedial  Measures 
The  plan  calls  for  the  acceleration  of  for- 
est land  treatment  measiues,  the  construc- 
tion of  one  multiple  purpose  floodwater  re- 
tarding and  recreation  structure  with  basic 
recreation  facilities,  and  channel  improve- 
ment. This  project  Is  being  closely  coordi- 
nated with  the  Urban  Renewal  project  In 
the  City  of  Berlin. 

Status 
The  project  was  approved  for  operations 
in  1966.  A  contract  for  the  construction  of 
the  dam  was  awarded  in  February  1969,  and 
is  presently  under  construction. 

Cold  River-Old  Course  Saco  Watershed 

Location 
The  Watershed  Is  located  in  Carroll  and 
Coos  Counties,  New  Hampshire,  and  Oxford 
County,  Maine. 

Size 
47,080  acres  of  which   26.240   are  In  New 
Hampshire. 

Sponsors 

Carroll  County  Conservation  District,  Ox- 
ford  County   Soil   and   Water   Conservation 
District,    New    Hampshire   Water    Resources 
Board,  Town  of  Stowe,  Maine. 
Problems 

Several  thousand  acres  of  agricultural 
lands,  roads  and  bridges  have  been  subject 
to  frequent  flooding. 

Remedial  Measures 
Structural  measures  planned  Include  4 
floodwater  retarding  structures,  2  multiple 
purpose  floodwater  retarding  and  recreation 
structures,  and  23,500  feet  of  channel  Im- 
provement. 10,500  acres  of  open  and  forested 
lands  are  to  receive  land  treatment  practices. 

Status 

The  project  was  approved  for  operation  In 
1907.  One  multiple  purpose  recreation  site 
on  National  Forest  lands  in  New  Hampshire 


and  a  single  purpose  flood  prevention  site  In 
Maine  are  currently  under  construction. 

PROJCCrS    BXINC    PLANNED 

Sugar  River  Watershed 

Location 

The    Sugar    River    Watershed    Includes    a 

large  part  of  Sullivan  County  and  parts  of 

Merrimack  and  Grafton  Counties.  It  outlets 

Into  the  Connecticut  River. 

Size 

176,000  acres. 

Sponsors 

Towns  of  Croydon,  Goshen,  Grantham. 
Lempster,  and  Newport,  New  Hampshire, 
City  of  Claremont,  New  Hampshire,  Sullivan 
and  Merrimack  County  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts, New  Hampshire  Water  Resources 
Board. 

Problems 

The  major  problems  are  floodwater  dam- 
ages to  aglcultural  land,  roads  and  bridges, 
residential  and  commercial  property,  a  short- 
age of  water  with  public  access  for  recrea- 
tional use,  and  erosion  and  sediment  re- 
sulting from  change  In  land  use. 

Remedial  Meastires 
The  plan  provides  for  accelerating  land 
treatment  measures  for  better  land  use  on 
164,000  acres  find  the  construction  of  ten 
floodwater  retarding  structures.  Six  of  these 
structures  Include  water  resource  improve- 
ments for  recreation  and  will  provide  nearly 
1.200  acres  of  surface  water. 

Status 
The  Informal  fleld  review  and  public 
hearing  were  held  on  August  14,  1969.  The 
Work  Plan  Agreement  was  signed  by  the 
local  sponsors  and  the  plan  transmitted  to 
Washington  in  September  1969. 

Indian  Brook  Watershed 
Location 
Indian  Brook  Is  located  In  Coos  County. 
and  outlets  Into  the   Connecticut  River  at 
Lancaster,  New  Hampshire. 
Size 
1 .420  acres. 

Sponsors 
Cos  County  Conservation  District,  town  of 
Lancaster,  New  Hampshire,  New  Hampshire 
Water  Resources  Board. 

Problems 
Floodwater   and   drainage   are   the    major 
problems. 

Remedial  Meas\ires 

One  multiple  purpose  floodwater  retarding 
and  recreation  site  and  channel  work  are 
being  considered. 

Status 

Authorized  for  planning  In  June  1967.  The 
Work  Plan  Is  scheduled  for  completion  In 
late  1969. 

Bearcamp  River 

Location 
The  Bearcamp  River  Is  located  In  Carroll 
and  Grafton  Counties. 

Size 
96,830  acres. 

Sp>onsors 
Carroll  County  Conservation  District,  New 
Hampshire   Water   Resources   Board. 
Problems 
Floodwater  damages  occur  to  agricultural 
lands,  roads  and  bridges,  residences  and  other 
developments  along  State  Highways  16  and 
25. 

Remedial  Measures 
Plans  have  not  been  completely  formulated 
for  this  project  as  yet. 

Status 
Reauthorization  for  planning  was  granted 
in    March    1967.    Field   surveys    have   been 
completed  on  five  sites. 
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Gale  Ritf  Wate^s^xed 
Location 
The    Oa'.e    River    U    located    In    northern 
Ori.'um   County   and    1»   a   trlbuuvry    to   the 
Amnionoosuc  River 

Sue 
5a  .2-40  acrea 

Spons<->ri 

Or.i.'ton  Covinty  Con.Herv.Hion  Dutrlct 
T  >wns  of  Francunu  Bethlehem.  Easton  and 
S  ig.»r  HUl.  New  Hampshire  Water  Resources 

B  .ird 

Problems 

Recurring  n.x>dw«ter  damages  to  roada. 
br;dj[e-i.  and  the  village  of  FrHnconia.  are 
the  m»Jor  problems 

Remedul  Measures 
Twj  tloodwater  retarding  strucures  lone 
on  the  Qale  River  and  the  other  in  Ham 
Branch!  are  being  evaluated  with  the  possi- 
bility of  including  s'or:ige  Tor  recre.ition  and 
Wrtter  supply 

Status 
Pl.inning    aiiihori^atUm    was    received    In 
J. me   Iy65    Wjrii  Pl.in  Is  scheduled  for  com- 
pletunln  1970 

Mad  Si  I.  ■  Watt-r^htci 
Loc.tt.on 
-n^f  .M:td   River  Ir.  lociited   lu  Or  ift«^ii   and 
Carroll  Counties 

Sl/.c 
40.076  acres 

SponsorN 
Orafton  County  Conservation  Di-.trlcl. 
Carroll  County  Conservation  District.  Town 
of  C\mpton  New  Hampshire.  Town  of 
Th  jrnton  New  Hampshire.  New  Hamp'^hlre 
W.iter  Resources  Bo^wrd 

Pr  'Menis 
Floodw.tter    damages    to    uroaii    propertv 
roads     bridges     and    t>edload    movement    In 
the  M.id  R.ier  are  the  principal  problems 
Remedial  Measures 
One  mulilple  purpose  fl.odw.vter  ret.irduig 
and  recreation   >trucrure  and  H  000  ncre*  of 
land  trearnipnt  are  proposed 
Statu* 
PUmniag     authorisation     wao    granted     in 
June    1^65     The    Beebe    River    portion    was 
withdrawn  from  the  application  '.n  J.inuarv 
1968    A  draft  of  the  work  plan  h.«  been  pre- 
pared   Signing  f>f  a  work  plan  agreement    bv 
the  r>ponsors  is  still  pending 

rvSE«VlCFD    »PPLIC*noVS 

Indian-Ma-icorna  Rite'  Watershed 
Location 
The  Watershed  Is  located  in  Orafton  Coun- 
TV  and  IS  a  tribii'arv  to  the  Connecticut  River 

Size 
85  500  acres 

Sponsors 
Orafuin  Countv  Conservation  District.  City 
of     Lebanon.     Nevi      Hampshire.     Towns     of 
Canaan.   Orange.   Hanover   and    Enfield,    New 
Hampshire  Water  Resources  Board 

Status 

An  application  was  received  and  approved 
by  the  State  Conserva'lon  Committee  m 
No.  ember  1964 

Blow-Me-Dcncn  Brook  Watershed 
Location 
The  Watershed  la  located  in  Sullivan  Coun- 
ty and  IS  a  tributary  to  the  Connecticut  River 

Size 
18  100  acres 

Sponsors 
Sullivan     County     Conservation     Dl.-.trict. 
Town    of    Comuh.    New    Hampehire.    New 
Hampshire  Water  Reviurcea  Board 


Status 
An  application  was  received  and  approved 
by    the    State    Conservation    Committee    In 
December  1965 

Silier  Broo!.  Watershed 
Location 
The    Wa(er«hed    Is    KTatetl    in    Mtrnmack 
Countv. 

Size 
1.340  acres 

Sponsors 

Merrimack  County  Conservation  District. 
Town  of  Warner.  New  Hampshire.  Warner 
Village  Fire  Dls'rlct,  New  Hampshire  Water 
Resources  Board 

Status 
An  application  was  received  and  approved 
bv  the  State  Conservation  Comniirtee  in  Ju'v 
1M66 

i'purr   A'nmonoosui-  Jlircr   H"of rr.Wi erf 
Location 
The  Watershed  Is  located  in  Cixxs  County 
and  is  a  tributary  to  the  Connecticut  River 

Size 
162.500  acres 

Sponsors 

Coos  County  Conservation  District  Towns 
of  Stark.  North  Un\berland.  Stratford,  and 
Dummer.  New  Hampshire  Water  Resources 
Board 

Status 

An  upplii  atlon  was  submitted  b\  the  .spon- 
sors 111  September  1969 


PROORESS   IN   POLLUTION 
CONTROL 

Mr  FANNIN  Mr  President,  An/onn 
Public  Set \ lie  Co  has  announced  the 
purchase  o(  air  quahty  control  equip- 
ment for  several  of  it.s  large  capacity 
pxjwer  Kenerating  equipment  ln.slalla- 
tion.s 

I  a.sk  unanimous  ron.sent  that  an  an- 
noiinrement  detaillnK  thi.s  action  be 
printed  m  the  Recokd  at  the  tonclu.sion 
of  my  retnark.s 

This  action,  taken  voluntarily,  by  one 
of  the  largest  companies  m  Arizona  typ- 
ifies what  I  believe  will  ultimateb  prove 
to  be  the  only  successful  course  In  con- 
trolling pollution  in  America  Concerned 
citizens  as  individuals  and  corporations 
will  have  to  step  forward  and  take  the 
lead  In  order  for  this  work  to  be 
accomplished 

This  latest  action  follows  in  the  wake 
of  another  APS  annoimcemenl  that  they 
are  now  experimenting  with  conversion 
ot  their  service  vehicles  to  natural  gas 
Tins  farsighted  action  will  undoubtedly 
pay  beneflus  as  we  enter  an  era  of  pre- 
venting pollution  as  well  as  reducing  the 
hazards  of  the  situation  in  which  we 
pre.sently  find  ourselves  I  commend  the 
Arizona  Public  Service  Co  for  its  wis- 
dom in  moving  ahead  in  this  field  and 
believe  that  many  other  companies  and 
Industrialists  will  follow  the  example 

There    being    no    objection     the    an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows 
.APS  AMNovNcra  Pf'(rHASE  or  Poi.il'tion 

CONTKOI     EgUIPMENT 

Arizona  Public  Service  CompBn>  an- 
nounced today  that  It  has  placed  orders  for 
air  quality  control  equipment  for  Unlt.s  One, 
Two  and  Three  at  Four  Corners  Power  Plant 
"which  will  meet  or  exceed  standards  being 
considered  hv  NeA  Mexico  and  thus  meet  our 


commitmenu  to  the  people  of  the  state." 
according  to  William  P.  Rellly.  president  of 
APS 

Rellly  said  his  company  has  ordered 
Chemlco  wet  scrubbers  designed  to  operate 
at  99  2  per  cent  elllclency  Total  cost  of  the 
equipment  re<|i'ired  to  meet  New  Mexico 
standards  Is  estimated  at  more  than  $7,000.- 
000  The  units  are  being  purchased  from 
Chemical  C'liiruction  Corporation.  New 
York  City.  New  York. 

'The  manufacturers  of  the  wet  scrubber 
process  assure  tis  they  can  design  new  equip- 
ment for  generating  Units  One.  Two  and 
Three  which  will  replace  the  mechanical 
dust  collectors  on  those  units  and  which 
will  control  99  2  per  cent  of  the  Hy  a-sh  emis- 
sion as  required  under  the  proposed  New 
Mexico    standards.  ■    Rellly    declared 

•  Were  delighted  to  be  able  to  make  this 
announcement.-  said  Rellly.  "particularly 
because  It  indicates  that  advances  In  tech- 
nology in  the  design  of  wet  scrubber  type 
of  pollution  control  equipment  have  now 
reached  the  point  where  we  can  practically 
eliminate  any  smoke  emls-slon  from  these 
three  units  at  our  Four  Corners  Plant  " 

Rellly  stated  that  the  complexity  of  the 
mHMifacturlng  and  Installation  processes 
will  require  approximately  sixteen  months 
for  the  Installation  of  the  units.  Construc- 
tion Is  expected  to  begin  shortly  with  com- 
pletion scheduled  for  early  summer  of  1971 
On  Thursday.  January  22.  a  pilot  model 
of  the  scrubber  equipment  will  be  placed  In 
operation  at  Four  Corners  Test  data  from 
this  pilot  plant  operation  will  be  used  to 
rpfliu-  the  design  criteria  tor  the  operating 
units  It  l.s  expected  that  the  pilot  plant 
pha,se  will  require  a  week  to  ten  days  of 
operation  to  provide  the  needed  Informa- 
tion 

Rellly   said   this   new   system   was  selected 
after    several    weeks    of    careful    evaluation 
of  various  types  of  control  equipment  " 

We  have  Investigated  every  feasible  kind 
of  control  equipment,  both  In  this  country 
and  abroad.  ■  said  Rellly  "We  sent  company 
officers  to  in.spect  several  dllTerent  types  of 
installations  In  the  United  States— and  to 
Australia.  Germany.  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land 

We  wanted  to  see  In  action  various  types 
(,f  control  equipment  on  plants  burning 
high-ash.  low-sulfur  coal  such  as  we  have 
at  Four  Corners."  Rellly  stated 

We  think  the  equipment  we  have  chosen 
win  provide  the  most  eiTcctlve  solution 
to  the  fly  ash  problem  at  Four  Corners,  and 
It  will  be  an  Important  contribution  to  the 
air  quality  control  efTort  In  the  State  of  New 
Mexlio  ■  Rellly  stated 


THE  NEED  FOR  PUBLIC 
BROADCASTING 

Mr  TYDINGS  Mr.  President.  In  light 
of  the  recent  attention  given  to  the  uses 
and  abuses  of  the  broadcast  media,  I 
Invite  attention  to  an  address  by  John 
W  Macy,  Jr  .  president  of  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting,  before  the 
National  Press  Club  on  January  15.  Mr 
Macy.  whom  many  Senators  know  as  the 
able  former  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission.  Is  currently  providing 
leadership  for  noncommercial  broadcast- 
in ;: 

111  a  speech  to  the  National  Press  Club, 
Mr  Macy  provided  what  he  called  "a  pos- 
itive answer  to  critics  of  television." 
namely,  public  television.  This  medium, 
which  has  only  just  begim  to  grow  and 
flourish,  offers  some  new  answers  to  the 
old  question  of  how  citizens  can  become 
Involved  in  the  crucial  Issues  of  our  day. 
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It  holds  much  hope  for  helping  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  citizen  and  his  gov- 
ernment. 

My  home  State  of  Maryland  last  year 
inaugurated  its  own  system  of  public 
television  with  the  beginning  of  broad- 
cast by  station  WMPB-TV  in  Baltimore. 
In  its  first  few  months  on  the  air.  this 
station  has  already  proven  itself  a  valu- 
able sei-vant  of  the  community.  Before 
long.  I  am  confident,  the  people  of  Mary- 
land— and  the  Nation — will  be  hearing 
more  about,  and  watching  more  of,  public 
television. 

I  commend  Uie  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  Mr.  Macy's  illuminating  speech 
on  this  important  topic  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PosmvE  Answer  to  Critics  or  Television 
(By  John  W.  Macy,  Jr.) 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  today  on  this  plat- 
lorm  that  has  launched  so  many  distin- 
guished newsmakers.  It  is  an  honor  that  I 
sincerely  appreciate.  I  must  admit  I  ap- 
proached this  occasion  with  some  trepidation. 
To  talk  about  communications  with  a  group 
of  profesfilonal  communicators  Is  like  of- 
fering a  recipe  to  Julia  Child  or  telling  David 
Prye  he's  nof  the  President.  Then,  too,  com- 
munication can  be  a  controversial  topic 
these  days.  Another  fellow  talked  about 
broadcasting  not  so  long  ago  and  caused 
quite  a  stir.  Who  would  ever  have  thought 
that  "Instant  analysis"  would  become  a 
household  phrase? 

The  United  States  at  this  early  light  of  the 
706,  desperately  needs  public  television.  No- 
tice I  used  the  phrase,  "desperately  needs." 
I  chose  It  with  care.  I  make  it  out  of  con- 
viction. 

It  is  Ironic,  I  know,  to  stand  In  the  most 
distinguished  forum  of  communicators  In 
the  capital  of  the  nation  that  leads  the  world 
In  the  technology  of  communication  and 
make  such  a  statement. 

I  feel  that  It  Is  my  duty  to  do  so.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  American  people  are 
now  seeing  and  reading  more  about  the  state 
of  their  nation  than  ever  before,  and  be- 
lieve it  less. 

It  Is  not  a  case  of  a  "credibility  gap"  be- 
tween the  people  and  their  government.  It 
has  become  a  veritable  Grand  Canyon  of  dis- 
belief involving  not  only  government  figures 
at  national  and  local  levels,  but  the  com- 
municators who  report  on  their  actions  r.nd 
the  spokesmen  who  advocate  public  causes. 
The  depth  of  this  gulf  has  been  confirmed 
by  recent  public  opinion  polls.  It  was  under- 
lined Just  this  week  by  the  final  report  of 
the  mass  media  study  group  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Violence. 

At  the  risk  of  over  simplification.  1  be- 
lieve this  stems  from  a  growing  feeling  on 
the  part  of  a  substantial  number  of  people 
that  all  public  affairs  are  being  staged  man- 
aged for  them — that  their  elected  officials  are 
Images  to  be  marketed;  that  social  Issues  are 
being  orchestrated  to  produce  the  most 
potent  Impact  on  the  media. 

They  assume  that  communications  about 
public  thoughts  and  deeds  are  designed  and 
executed  with  the  medium  as  the  basic  pur- 
pose. I  sometimes  sense  that  we  are  suffer- 
ing from  something  the  yoimger  generation 
would  call  a  "national  hangup."  revolving 
around  the  belief  that  television  is  only  for 
entertainment  and  therefore  everything  we 
see  on  that  ever  present  screen — whether  a 
riot  In  Chicago  or  a  confrontation  at  a  local 
school  board  meeting — Is  designed  only  to 
catch  the  attention  of  the  camera  and  has 
very  little  bearing  on  the  true  situation. 

In  this  atmosphere,  cries  have  been  raised 


for  greater  objectivity  from  those  who  inter- 
pret and  analyze  the  news.  Very  ll^^teat- 
tentlon  has  been  given  to  the  fact  that  the 
problem  of  choosing  between  the  dramatic 
event  and  the  more  low-key  occurrence  is  as 
old  as  journalism  Itself,  and  is  built  into 
the  present  system  of  television.  There  are 
some  who  claim  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  "objectivity"  In  public  affairs.  I  do  not 
want  to  get  into  a  wrangle  over  words,  but  I 
personally  believe  that  there  are  such  things 
as  "fairness  and  balance"  in  the  presentation 
of  important  issues  and  that  we  should  seek 
to  assure  the  perpetual  existence  of  those 
conditions. 

To  my  mind,  television  is  the  arena  in 
which  the  spectrum  of  opinion  should  have 
the  freedom  of  expression.  It  is  In  seeking 
to  achieve  this  objective  that  public  broad- 
casting has  one  of  Its  greatest  challenges 
and  greatest  opportunities. 

Let  me  say  right  now,  that  none  of  this 
should  be  Interpreted  as  criticism  of  the 
commercial  networks  or  stations.  By  and 
large,  they  are  doing — and  doing  very  well 
Indeed — what  they  must  do  under  a  system 
which  measures  survival  and  success  in  terms 
of  mass  audience  ratings  that  respond  more 
to  the  stimulus  of  entertainment  and  excite- 
ment than  to  Information.  Coverage  of  a 
moon  shot  or  any  other  momentous  event  Is 
appropriate  and  appealing  under  this  sys- 
tem and  even  the  most  severe  critic  cannot 
deny  the  networks  high  marks  for  magnif- 
icent, understandable,  and  In  depth  coverage. 
But  to  expect  them  to  provide  sustained  cov- 
erage of  many  sides  of  complicated  public  is- 
sues such  as  hunger,  environmental  destruc- 
tion, or  even  a  local  school  bond  controversy; 
to  expect  them  to  provide  air  time  for  citi- 
zens to  become  Involved  In  these  controver- 
sies. Is  to  expect  too  much. 

Frankly,  I  am  a  little  tired  of  the  chronic 
and  persistent  negativism  that  fills  so  much 
of  the  conversation  concerning  television 
these  days.  I  am  not  here  today  to  develop 
that  theme  any  further,  but  to  offer  a  positive, 
upbeat  alternative:  public  broadcasting.  Be- 
cause It  Is  not  fettered  by  the  necessity  of 
programming  for  the  greatest  possible  au- 
dience all  the  time,  public  broadcasting 
should  be  the  vehicle  used  to  return  to  the 
concept  that  through  rational  debate  and 
discussion  reasonable  men  can  work  to  solve 
public  Issues;  the  vehicle  to  give  the  citizen 
some  opportunity  to  make  his  own  judg- 
ments known  on  these  Issues. 

In  thinking  through  my  Ideas  on  these 
matters,  I  had  no  way  of  knowing  that  the 
report  of  the  media  study  group  of  the  Vio- 
lence Commission  would  come  to  somewhat 
the  same  conclusion.  In  Its  report  released 
Tuesday,  the  study  group  luged  that  between 
$40  and  950  million  a  year  be  provided  the 
Corporation  for  news  and  public  affairs;  that 
public  broadcasting  focus  on  providing  broad- 
casting services  In  this  field  which  commer- 
cial broadcasting  cannot  perform. 

I  am  not  in  disagreement  with  the  Com- 
mission. Certainly  I  am  heartened  by  the 
fact  that  a  distinguished  national  group 
has  stressed  the  vital  need  of  public  broad- 
casting in  serving  the  American  public. 

The  Corporation  and  all  major  elements  in 
public  broadcasting  have  been  moving  to 
provide  this  kind  of  Interpretive,  in  depth 
reporting.  But  my  major  concerns  today  are 
the  efforts  that  must  be  made  to  Involve  the 
citizen  himself  In  the  discussion  and  debate 
of  Issues  that  affect  him. 

Let  me  give  you  specific  illustrations  of 
how  this  can  be  achieved. 

The  only  regular,  live,  non-news  network 
television  program  today  is  "The  Advocates." 
seen  here  in  Washington  on  Channel  26  at 
10  p.m.  each  Sunday.  This  program  has 
adapted  the  classic  debate  to  television.  Two 
advocates  take  opposing  sides  on  a  vital  is- 
sue which  must  be  decided  at  any  early 
date.  They  use  film  clips  and  live  witnesses 
to  try  to  make  their  case  before  a  "decision- 
maker", a  man  who  will  have  to  vote  "yea" 


or  "nay"  on  that  issue  in  his  official  capacity. 
But  the  basic  purpose  is  to  involve  the  citi- 
zen-viewers In  the  making  of  the  decision. 
The  opportunity  is  given  to  the  studio 
audience  to  vote  on  the  Issue;  the  opportu- 
nity is  given  to  viewers  to  cast  their  ballots 
by  mall.  They  are  urged  to  cease  being  spec- 
tators and  voice  their  views  on  these  issues 
of  critical  Importance  to  them.  The  tally  of 
these  expressed  views,  and  the  results  of  polls 
taken  especially  for  the  program,  are  an- 
nounced to  the  viewing  audience  as  indica- 
tors of  public  opinion. 

I  happen  to  think  that  most  of  the  Ad- 
vocates programs  not  only  help  the  viewers 
return  to  the  idea  of  rational  debate  and  of 
citizen  participation,  but  are  good  televi- 
sion as  well.  There  is  excitement  in  the 
re.ahtt/  of  our  troubled  times! 

Even  more  relevant  to  my  point,  however, 
are  the  results  of  an  experiment  the  Cor- 
f>oratlon  undertook  last  month  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  White  Hotise  Conference  on 
Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health. 

National  Educational  Television  produced 
two,  hour-long  specials  on  the  problems  of 
htuiger  and  malnutrition  in  tJie  country  and 
capsullzed  what  the  Conference  experts  were 
saying  about  the  solutions  to  those  problems 
In  Washington.  In  12  cities,  large  and  small, 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  public  television 
stations  convened  local  "town  meetings,"  a 
representative  cross  section  of  the  people  in 
their  commtinities,  to  discuss  the  local  im- 
plications of  these  problems.  More  Impor- 
tantly with  the  cooperation  of  the  Conference 
staff,  they  were  informed  that  what  they  had 
to  say  would  be  viewed  by  White  House  Con- 
ference staff  members  as  one  gauge  of  citizen 
reaction  to  the  conference  as  an  electronic 
feedback  of  public  opinion. 

You  will  be  hearing  more  about  this  from 
the  WTiite  House  Conference  staff  in  tlie 
weeks  ahead,  so  I  will  forego  details. 

But  for  the  thousands  of  people  directly 
involved  In  the  program  and  for  the  millions 
who  saw  the  local  productions,  hunger  and 
malnutrition  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as 
an  abstract  issue  "stage  managed"  in  Wash- 
ington, by  government,  by  commentators,  by 
pressure  groups  or  by  anyone  else.  It  was 
a  problem  to  be  met  at  home  in  the  com- 
munity. The  people  on  the  screen  who  com- 
plained about  it  had  familiar  addresses.  The 
local  and  federal  officials  responsible  to  do 
something  had  familiar  names.  And  now  all 
have  familiar  faces! 

Although  the  final  reports  on  these  "town 
meeting"  sessions  are  not  yet  In,  some  of 
the  lessons  learned  are  germane  to  our  dis- 
cuslons  today.  We  learned  that  in  many 
Instances  It  Is  no  longer  possible  to  put 
opposing  forces  in  one  room  with  a  camera 
and  get  a  true  picture  of  a  community's 
problems.  In  this  age  of  confrontation,  the 
spokesmen  of  one  extreme  or  another  tend  to 
dominate  the  discussion,  while  the  people 
who  wish  to  proceed  with  problem-solving 
respond  by  saying  nothing  or  very  little.  In 
the  presence  of  such  heat,  the  man  espous- 
ing moderation  understandably  would  rather 
remain  silent  than  face  the  possibility  of 
appearing  to  be  defensive  or  without  care. 
In  addition,  those  with  the  ultimate  resfmnsi- 
bllity  for  decision  and  action  will  frequently 
have  to  soften  their  observations  and  there- 
fore come  through  on  the  screen  as  less  com- 
pelling personalities  In  contrast  to  their 
nUlltant  critics. 

Confrontation  sometimes  makes  for  more 
exciting  television,  but  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily help  communicate  or  lead  to  action. 
One  of  our  stations,  WJCT  in  Jacksonville, 
F<lorlda,  came  up  with  a  technique  that  was 
good  television  and  yet  provided  the  frame- 
work for  problem-solving.  The  station  used 
three  locations  for  its  "town  meeting,"  and 
switched  from  one  to  the  other,  giving  every- 
one a  chance  to  speak  in  his  own  context. 
One  meeting  was  held  In  an  exclusive  club 
where  the  cameras  focused  on  the  "power 
structure  ' — the  state  legislators,  the  busi- 
nessmen, etc.  Another  meeting  was  held  in 
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a  center  city  community  hall  and  Uie  po»T  — 
biiwK  and  while— wfr«  invllod  there  The 
third  was  In  the  studio  and  housed  the  '  ex- 
p-ris  — phy^uclaiis.  sthocl  lunch  adminis- 
trators.  teachers.  Department  of  Agriculture 
A  liiiinisirators.  etc 

EACh  group  saw  and  heard  *l>At  the  others 
were  savin?  and  had  ',he  opportuniiv  to  re- 
spond Beca-a^e  of  this  the  raoderalea  as  well 
HA  those  represenunn  tt.e  m.re  ex:reme  pfwl- 
ucins  did  sp^ak  ou;  and  create  a  comniualty 
duio^ae  that  was  of  ureat  t>erieflt  to  the 
cmninaitv  But  this  hind  of  an  effort  taltfs 
time  to  develop  on  the  air  — extremely  valu- 
able tune  f  T  a  commercial  station 

There  are  other  exaniples  of  televised  dis- 
cussion of  critical  issues  Public  broadcAst- 
Inff  stations  througnout  the  r^  untrv  are  al- 
io* ing  mi;;:  'r-s  of  viewers  their  ftm:  Kl'tripse 
of  Stat*  lefTlslaturea  city  councils  and  »cho..l 
boards  In  acuon  They  can  see  that  the  laws 
Rr«  not  made  in  a  vacuum,  that  the  men 
and  women  re-sp^milble  fiT  mafelng  tliem 
mu^t  con.sKUT  many  factors  before  record- 
ing a  vote 

I  feel  iha*  thu  kind  of  s«'rvlce — one  that 
can  only  be  prf  vlded  on  a  sua-ained  t>*8l.i 
by  non-commercial  broadcaaUng  la  easen- 
tial  today  If  the  citizen  cannot  be  made  to 
feel  that  he  Is  part  of  hus  giAernment  If  be 
cannot  be  made  to  feel  that  st-verrnnentaJ 
a.-tiona  are  not  arbilrarv  or  are  not  sta^c 
managed,  the  problema  »e  are  trying  to  solve 
will,   indeed,   tiecome   lni'irmount*ble. 

At  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
our  mandate  will  t>e  to  do  all  we  can  do  to 
encourage  the  Independent  public  stations 
and  re^on*l  networts  to  pro-.lde  such  a  crlt- 
IctX  aerrlce  on  issues  important  to  their 
community  and  the  nation 

But  what  about  our  present  audience''  Who 
lor^lu  at  public  television,  an, way''  For  too 
Ion?,  public  television  ha.<  t>een  thought  of 
as  a  communications  medium  lor  the  high- 
brow Ki  one  critic  put  It  "A  poverty  pro- 
gram for  the  over-ed  jcated   ' 

The  growing  excitement  you  mar  have 
sensed  In  public  broadcasting  c.rcles  recently 
stems  in  l.trg*  part  from  that  audience  We 
now  know  It  U  larger  and  more  representa- 
tive of  the  Amerlcun  pe^ipie  than  anyone 
thought  pjasible 

Several  month-,  ago.  the  Corporation  com- 
missioned Louis  Harris  and  Associates  to  do 
the  first  nationwide  survey  of  public  televi- 
alon's  audiences  Harris  found  that  public 
television  was  w.i'cf.ed  m  one  recent  week 
by  24  million  Americans— a  finding  that  *e 
consider  very  encouraging  Even  more  en- 
couraging to  us  was  the  compoer.lon  of  this 
audience  We  learned  what  we  expected  that 
a  majority  of  our  audience  51  percent)  has 
gone  to  college  But  we  also  had  the  pleasant 
surprise  of  learnlrg  that  a  quaner  of  our 
audience  has  not  e. en  completed  high  school 
and  that  we  have  a  greater  share  of  the 
Inner-city  audlen  e  than  ar:vone  thought 
pf»!i»lble  We  take  this  as  a  sign  that  »e  are 
achieving  what  we  set  out  for  reach. ng  with 
education,  information,  enligh-enment  and 
entertainment  the  total  man  In  as  many 
men  .  and  women  .  and  children  as 
pos-sible 

The  other  cause  for  optimism  are  the  pro- 
grams now  being  telecast  over  public  sta- 
tions Sesame  Street  •  rates  raves  from  vari- 
etv  and  the  ratings  as  well  as  educators  This 
d'*  Iv  ho'ir-long  program  for  pre-»chiX)lers 
pr  in-.iies  to  herald  a  whole  new  way  of  edu- 
cation It  combines  humor  attrscMve  person- 
alities irea;  and  make  believei  a  fast  pace 
and  the  rich  meat  of  knowledge  on  the  'heory 
i^at  learning  can  be  fun  it  has  been  de- 
!vrlt>ed  a-i  a  slgnincint  breakthn»ugh  to  new 
territory  In  both  education  and  entertain- 
ni»nt  of  children  on  lelevl.sion 

Y'U  may  ask  If  Seasame  Stree*'  Is  such 
;i  great  entertainment  bargain  why  Is  It 
nil  public  st.itlons''"  The  answer  Is  that  the 
er.'ire  production  by  the  Children's  Tele- 
vision Workshop  Is  designed  to  reach  and 
eiiticate  an  audience  of  12  million  pre-school- 
ei-    In   this  iei\»e   It   la  a  publ.c   service   for 


what   must  be   considered  a  sm.All   audience 
in  t  (mmercul  television  terms 

A  pri-igram  that  premiered  In  prime  Ume 
this  piiat  Sunday  night  Ifl  another  caiae  in 
pc>in-  It  was  designed  to  attract  one  of  the 
mo6t  dimcult  to  .f.ich  audiences  The  pro- 
gram called  simply  The  Show.  Is  for  U-en- 
agers.;  and  teenagers  te-ted  it  in  cities  across 
and  the  iiiitlon  It  Is  b.i  ,ed  on  the  premise 
tiuit  ionng  pe«.p:e  are  intcllli{ciit  «nd  that 
iriev  c  ire  It  h  us  Kuest  stars  and  the  best 
music.il  groups  with  the  mixlern  sound,  but 
the  vovingMers  themselves  are  the  real  stars 
It  IS  tlielr  probing  iiuesiions  ol  the  musicMns 
and  «uest^  .vnd  their  opinions  that  make 
th-  show  ticK 

In  the  trame  work  of  neetled  pr  igr-ims  de- 
signed tor  special  rather  than  maximuni 
audiences.  Is  Black  Journal  '  This  is  a 
maga/lne  format  show  which  is  the  only 
rci^i.lir  njti...n.il  television  series  by  and  K.r 
Amerlc;in  blacks  Starting  next  m->nth  pub- 
lic television  will  launch  a  second  national 
scrle*— a  variety  show- called  Soul  '  We 
have  Just  completed  the  first  nalitnal  run  ol 
On  Beiu?  Black.  '  a  unique  ton-week  series 
of  original  plajs  written  produced  and  star- 
ring hliicks. 

Kor  lovers  of  Uie  Uiealer.  public  television 
h-us  been  carrying  the  BBC  ptDpular  drama. 
Forsyte  tiaga.  '  ac<.lalmed  »«  perhaps  the 
l>««t  television  dramatic  series  ever  pro- 
duced These  public  staU  >ns  are  the  proud 
ihowciaes  f  r  NET  Playhouse.  '  the  weekly 
series  that  won  the  Emmy  for  drama  last 
year  Our  camema  have  taken  audience*  t>e- 
hind  the  scenes  with  Peggy  Lee  and  Pablo  Ca- 
sals and  on  stage  with  Erich  Lelnsdorf  and 
Ar.o  Uulhrle  The  new  series.  NET  Opera.  • 
is  bringing  modern  musical  drama*  to  Amer- 
ican  audiences  for   the  first  lime 

I  would  t>e  tesUng  your  puilence — while 
exerclMng  my  enthui^lasm  to  continue  this 
catalogue  Sufflce  It  to  say  th^l  when  I  sur- 
vey the  potential  of  public  broodCLStlng.  I 
agree  with  E  B  White  when  he  told  the 
Cirnegie  ComniLsalon  on  Educational  Tele- 
vision several  jears  ago 

■  I  think  television  should  be  the  visual 
counterpart  of  the  Uteniry  esiay.  ahould 
arouse  our  dreams,  sall-sfy  our  hunger  for 
beauty,  tiike  us  on  Journeys,  enable  us  to 
pi-'tlcipate  in  event-s  present  great  drama 
ind  mu.ilc.  explore  tlie  sea  and  the  sky  and 
the  woodi  and  the  hills  It  should  be  our 
Ljteum.  our  Chautauqua,  our  Mliisky's  and 
ovir  C.imelot. 

It    -h  luld   resUte   and   clarify   the  social 
dilemma   and    the   putltlcal   pickle  " 

We  h.ive  not  yet  measured  up  to  Mr 
Whl'.es  prescription  We  are  determined  to 
do  so  Wh.it  s  more,  we  are  determined  to  fill 
the  desperate  need  of  the  American  people 
tod.jy  to  become  Involved  In  the  examination 
and  definition  of  the  problems  that  beset 
them  and  the  search  for  solutions 
With   your   help     we    will   succeed' 


M.\NDATORY  OIL  IMPORT 
PROGRAM 

Mr  HANSEN  Mr  I»resident.  I  am  ex- 
trcrr.ely  gratifled  that  one  o(  our  lead- 
ing flnanrial  publiralions,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  in  lt>i  JanviatT  26.  1970. 
Lssue.  has  taken  note  of  my  efforts  In 
behalf  of  retaining  the  maiidatorj-  oil 
import  program. 

I  have  had  considerable  say  about  oil 
unport  policy  recently  and  will  ha%e 
more  to  say  One  of  the  observations  I 
made  m  regard  to  a  sUtement  by  a  New 
England  Senator  who  has  t)een  In  the 
forefront  of  efforts  to  increase  oil  im- 
ports and.  thereby,  reduce  the  price  of 
oil  products  in  that  aiea.  was  tiiat  the 
New  England  Senator  and  others  had 
also  been  staunch  advocates  of  quota 
legislation  intended  to  limit  shoe  and 
textile  in-.;xjrts  Into  the  United  States 


Imports  of  these  Itenis,  the  New  Eng- 
land Senator  said,  should  be  controlled 
because  workers  m  the  important  New 
England  shoe  and  textile  industries  are 
being  displaced  by  more  cheaply  pro- 
duced foreign- made  gcwds. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  this  dif- 
ferential m  production  and  shipping 
costs  IS.  of  course,  the  difference  is  the 
wage  levels  of  United  States  and  foreign 
workers  and  Uie  standards  of  living  in 
the  United  States  and  the  countries  tliat 
produ  e  these  goods. 

During  the  debate  on  an  amendment 
to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  which  would  have 
had  the  effect  of  limiting  any  lmix)rt 
that  had  disrupted  any  American  In- 
dustry and  displaced  employees  in  that 
industry,  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
Hampsiure  who  so  strongly  advocates  do- 
ing away  with  oil  import  quotas  rose  m 
support  of  quotas  on  shoes  and  textiles. 
•  We  cannot  be  the  worlds  consumer 
anymore  than  we  can  be  the  world's 
policeman."  he  said,  and  I  heartily 
agreed  in  supporting  the  amendment. 

Nor  can  we  conunue  to  maintain  the 
woild  s  highest  living  and  wage  stand- 
ards and  at  the  same  time  accommodate 
substantial  imtwrts  of  shoes,  textiles  or 
oil  produced  at  far  below  the  US  cost. 
Mr  President.  I  can  understand  tlie 
desire  of  my  distinguished  friend  from 
New  England  to  reduce  the  costs  of  those 
things  his  constituents  need  and  must 
buy  which  are  not  produced  in  the 
Northeast  That  would,  according  to 
some  political  jxiints  of  view,  be  the  best 
of  all  worlds. 

But  It  is  not  realistic  to  believe  in  the 
long-range  soimdness  of  a  policy  which 
hurts  highly  imporUnt  elements  of  the 
economy,  puts  many  people  out  of  good 
paying  jobs,  and  lowers  the  overall  pur- 
chasing power  of  our  citizens  all  on  the 
premise  that  a  certain  area  might  en- 
joy a  temporarily  depressed  price  on  oil 
I  hope  my  friends  in  the  Northeast 
will  Join  me  in  protecting  Jobs  of  all 
Americans  I  hope  they  will  reflect  the 
considered  concern  for  a  prosperous  in- 
dustry which  assures  both  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living  and  a  degree  of  national 
security  Impossible  If  we  were  to  become 
dependent  upon  foreign  sources  for  a 
significant  amount  of  our  energy  coming 
from  oil  and  natural  gas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  In  the  Rzcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

iPr.  m  the  Wall  Street  Journay.  Jan  26,  1970] 
The  EDfCATioN  or  a  Si.nato« 
Sen.»tor  Clifford  P.  Hansen,  a  Wyoming 
Repvh)llcao.  Is  a  relative  newcomer  to  Con- 
gress, having  served  only  since  1966.  So  per- 
haps that  s  why  he  still  finds  some  legislative 
w.ivs  fairly  strange. 

The  Senator  recently  expressed  surprise 
that  New  Englanders  don  t  think  It  incon- 
sistent to  seek  an  easing  of  oil  import  re- 
straint at  the  same  time  that  they  push  lor 
curbs  on  Imports  of  shoes  and  textiles.  That, 
unfortunately.  Is  simply  the  way  things  work 
In  Congres.s. 

New  Englanders  favor  replacing  the  present 
oil  import  quot.as  with  a  tariff  system  The 
liirifTs  proposed  by  a  Presidential  task  force, 
would  still  limit  imports  but  would  l>e  scaled 
to  produce  somewhat  lower  domestic  prices, 
b.uce  New  Engl.tnd  produces  no  oil  and 
consiime's  a  lot  of  U.  Its  residents  obviously 
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like  the  idea  of  lower  prices.  However,  since 
they  are  substantial  producers  of  shoes  and 
textiles,  the  Idea  of  heavy  foreign  competi- 
tion In  those  areas  Is  by  no  means  so  appeal- 
ing 

In  Senator  Hansen's  Wyoming,  on  the  other 
h.iud.  people  produce  a  lot  of  oil  and  axe 
substiintial  consumers  of  shoes  and  textiles. 
.So  their  druthers,  In  regard  to  oll-shoe-textUe 
import  policy,  are  Just  about  the  opposite  of 
those  of  New  England 

Or.  at  any  rate,  that's  what  their  elected 
representatives  usually  appear  to  think.  Sen- 
ator Han.sen  In  time  will  find  that  few  of  his 
colleagues  can  otten  manage  to  put  the  na- 
tional interest  above  the  purely  parochial. 


MEDICARE  AND  MEDICAID  OVER- 
CHARGES AND  ABUSE  BY  THE 
COOK  COUNTY  HOSPITAL  IN 
CHICAGO 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  early  last  year  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  initiated  an  investi- 
gation Into  the  escalating  costs  of  the 
medicare  and  medicaid  programs. 

During  the  course  of  those  hearings 
our  attention  was  called  to  a  glaring  case 
of  overcharges  and  abuse  by  the  Cook 
County  Hospital  in  Chicago. 

It  developed  that  this  hospital  had 
billed  the  medicare  progi'am  for  a  total 
of  about  $3.5  million  for  physicians'  serv- 
ices to  medicare  patients  and  that  of  this 
amount  at>out  $1.6  had  been  paid. 

But  the  committee  received  several  al- 
legations that  In  many  instances  physi- 
cians had  not  rendered  the  services  for 
which  medicare  was  being  billed.  It  ap- 
peared that  in  some  cases  the  services 
were  rendered  by  interns,  and  in  several 
cases  It  appeared  that  no  medical  service 
had  been  rendered  at  all. 

As  the  result  of  these  allegations  the 
Finance  Committee  on  April  28,  1969,  re- 
quested the  General  Accounting  OfiSce  to 
conduct  a  full-scale  investigation  of  the 
payments  made  to  the  Cook  County  Hos- 
pital and  render  a  report  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

During  the  Finance  Committee  hear- 
ings held  on  July  1  and  2,  1969,  the 
auditors  of  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice confirmed  that  there  had  been  over- 
payments under  medicare  in  this  hospital 
of  over  $1  million,  and  on  September  3, 
1969,  the  initial  report  from  the  General 
Accounting  Office  was  received.  In  that 
report  the  Comptroller  General  pointed 
out  that  the  Cook  County  Hospital  had 
billed  the  medicare  program  for  over 
$3.5  million,  of  which  amount  about  $1.6 
had  actually  been  paid,  and  they  further 
confirmed  the  allegations  that  many  bills 
had  been  rendered  for  services  which  had 
not  been  performed  by  the  doctors.  There 
were  several  instances  of  duplicate  pay- 
ments, overpayments,  and  so  forth. 

About  the  same  time  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  finally  got  inter- 
ested in  these  excessive  charges  and 
initiated  a  Department  examination. 

Both  groups  of  auditors  promptly  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  "that  the  physi- 
cians were  not  rendering  patient  care  to 
the  beneficiaries."  and  based  upon  this 
report  on  April  15,  1969,  the  carrier  was 
officially  instructed  to  suspend  all  further 
payments  to  the  Cook  County  Hospital 
pending  further  examination  of  Its 
finances. 

The  extent  of  these  overpayments  is 


emphasized  by  a  sample  check  of  75  cases 
made  by  this  audit  team.  In  these  75 
cases  the  Illinois  Medical  Services  had 
initially  allowed  $14,861  on  the  basis  of 
the  claims  filed  imder  Form  SSA-1490. 
After  taking  into  account  the  deductable 
and  coinsurance,  the  Illinois  Medical 
Service  had  paid  the  Associated  Physi- 
cians of  the  Cook  County  Hospital  $10,- 
727.16  for  services  rendered.  Detailed  ex- 
amination of  these  75  cases  showed  that 
of  this  $10,727.16  about  $8,700  had  ijeen 
based  on  erroneous  claims. 

The  Associated  Physicians  of  the  Cook 
County  Hospital  disputed  this  claim  and 
presented  additional  dociunentation  of 
these  claims,  but  after  further  analysis 
by  the  Illinois  Medical  Service,  on  No- 
vember 1969  it  was  determined  that  the 
actual  overpament  was  $8,134.40  in  the 
75  sample  cases. 

The  Social  Security  Administration,  by 
applying  statistical  methods  to  the  75- 
case  sample,  then  projected  the  amount 
of  the  overpayment  for  all  cases  In  which 
payment  had  been  msuie. 

This  projection  produced  an  estimated 
overpajonent  to  the  Cook  County  Hospi- 
tal which  could  be  as  high  as  $1,328.- 
000.  and  the  Associated  Physicians  of  the 
hospital  were  informed  of  this  overpay- 
ment and  asked  for  repayment. 

As  of  the  date  of  the  Government's 
claim  for  refund  of  the  $1,328,000  in 
overpayments  a  total  of  $1.6  had  already 
been  made  on  the  $3.5  million  total 
claims  filed.'^t  was  foimd  that  of  this 
$1.6  million  which  had  been  paid  about 
$488,000  had  already  been  disbursed, 
leaving  undistributed  cash  on  hand  by 
the  association  of  about  $1,120,000. 

On  September  15,  1969,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  notified  the  Asso- 
ciated Physicians  of  the  Cook  County 
Hospital  that  claims  for  refund  were  be- 
ing filed  by  the  department,  and  they 
were  Instructed  to  hold  in  abeyance  this 
$1,120,000  pending  settlement  of  the 
claims.  They  were  instructed  to  disburse 
only  what  was  actually  needed  for  day- 
to-day  operating  expenses. 

These  Instructions  of  September  1969 
to  hold  this  money  in  abeyance  imtil 
Government  claims  had  been  settled 
were  ignored,  and  it  develops  that  by  No- 
vember 20,  1969,  the  assets  had  dwindled 
down  to  $700,000.  A  more  recent  report 
shows  that  they  are  now  substantially 
lower. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration's  having  sat  idle 
while  these  ftmds  were  beng  liquidated. 

This  diminution  of  assets  substantially 
lessens  the  chances  of  the  Government's 
ever  obtaining  a  refund  to  liquidate  its 
claims  of  overpayment.  A  recent  memo 
by  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Tlemey,  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Health  Insurance,  as  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Melvin  Blumenthal,  As- 
sistant General  Counsel,  D^artment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  empha- 
sizes this  point  and  states: 

Unless  some  action  Is  taken,  there  will  be 
little  Ukellbood  that  the  Government  will 
be  able  to  recoup  anything  of  a  substantial 
nature  from  the  Asaoclated  Physicians  of 
the  Cook  County  Hospital. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion  these 
substantial  overpayments  could  not  have 
developed  without  some  knowledge  by 
the  Washington  office  of  the  Social  Se- 


curity Administration.  For  at  least  a 
year  they  have  known  that  the  errone- 
ous payments  of  over  $1  million  had  been 
made  to  this  hospital,  yet  during  this 
past  year  no  firm  action  has  been  taken 
by  the  Administration  to  protect  the 
Government's  interests;  instead  they 
have  just  sat  back  and  watched  the  a.^- 
sets  being  dissipated.  Someone  should  be 
held  responsible  for  this  laxity. 

But  that  is  only  a  part  of  the  story 
There  appears  to  be  a  clear  case  of  fraud 
in  some  of  these  claims  for  payment  un- 
der medicare. 

For  example,  after  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee discovered  that  over  a  million 
dollars  had  been  paid  to  this  hospital 
in  the  name  of  physicians  for  services 
which  they  had  not  performed  a  fur- 
ther examination  was  made.  The  various 
doctors  in  whose  names  these  erroneous 
claims  had  been  filed  were  notified  and 
asked  for  their  comments. 

Based  on  a  sample  check  of  replies 
being  received  it  appears  that  in  many 
cases  the  doctors  are  not  to  be  blamed. 
Apparently  someone  has  been  forging 
the  doctors'  names  to  these  claims  and 
collecting  the  money  without  their 
knowledge. 

For  example.  I  quote  from  a  series  of 
letters  wherein  several  of  the  doctors  in 
whose  names  some  of  the  claims  were 
filed  flatly  deny  having  received  any 
money;  they  emphaticaUy  state  that 
they  have  neither  served  the  patients  nor 
have  they  signed  any  claims  billing  medi- 
care for  payments. 

I  quote  first  the  letter  signed  by  Dr. 
Theodore  N.  Zekman,  in  whose  name 
nearly  $37,000  in  claims  had  been  filed 
and  paid  by  medicare : 

Jancary   12.  1970. 
Mr.  Walter  R.  Livingston, 
Assistant  Vice  President,  Director  of  Profes- 
sional Relations,  Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield, 
Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Mr.  Livingston:  I  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  January  2,  1970.  In 
which  you  enlose  letter  to  Mr.  William  B. 
Sale.  Administrator.  The  Associated  Physi- 
cians of  Cook  County  Hospital.  627  South 
Wood  Street.  Chicago.  nilnoU  60612. 

I  observe  In  your  letter  that  you  state  the 
Medicare  records  Indicate  that  the  Associated 
Physicians  of  Cook  County  Hospital  have 
submitted  claims  for  payment  In  my  name 
for  services  provided  to  Medicare  beneficiar- 
ies. Until  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  I  was 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  this  occurred. 

I  communicated  with  Mr.  Sale  and  asked 
him  If  this  was  true  and  he  said  It  was.  I 
advised  him  that  I  did  not  participate  dl- 
erctly  or  mdlrectly  In  the  submission  of  any 
bills  in  my  name.  He  assured  me  that  I  need 
liave  no  concern. 

I  should  like  to  go  on  record  to  advise  you 
that  these  disclosures  come  as  a  complete 
surprise  to  me.  I  did  not  authorize  anybody 
to  submit  such  claims.  Although  I  did  au- 
thorize the  Associated  Physicians  of  Cook 
County  to  collect  fees  for  services  I  rendered 
to  Medicare  patients.  I  certainly  did  not  au- 
thorize the  Associated  Physicians  or  any- 
one else  to  use  my  name  for  billing  for  serv- 
ices I  did  not  render,  on  wtilch  I  was  never 
consulted  and  wtilch  I  did  not  supervise.  It 
would  appear  that  I  never  rendered  any  of 
the  services  for  wtilch  the  bills  were  sent  to 
you  for  payment.  To  the  l>est  of  my  knowl- 
edge, I  tiave  not  seen  or  treated  any  of  the 
patients  for  which  these  bills  were  sent,  nor 
did  I  perform  or  supervise  any  surgical  pro- 
cedures which  might  or  could  l>e  the  tMisis 
for  such  charges. 

I  would  welcome  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing this  matter  further  with  you  or  any 
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o'.ner    repre-.entauve   of    any    agetvy    hnvlng 
Jurisdlc'-ion  over  this  matter 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  ihls  letter  to  nu- 
nou  MedlCJtl  Senlce  and  to  the  regional 
office^  of  the  Social  Security  Administration. 
Bureau  of  Health  Insurance  and  the  United 
bLa'?-<  General  Accounting 
Very  trulv  yours. 

Thioooiu:  N    7fkm*n     MO 

Tmt  UNn-tRsrrT  or  CHir*cf 

Dfphrtmevt  or  Sraciav 
C'ucago   III    January  S    1970 
Mr     Walter   R     Livingston. 
.4t.f:>ranf    Vicr    Prestdmt.    Dtrector    of    P'o- 
t--'i;("ial   Rf'aHO'-".   Blue  Cro^s  Plan  lor 
Hoipi'.iil    Care.    Goxernment    Contracti 
Dirs-io'i    Chicago,  III 
Dr»R   M«    LrviNGSTON     I   .Am  responding  to 
voiir  letter  of  Januarr  2    concerning  claims 
which    apparently    have    been    made    in    my 
name  for  services  reportedly  provided  by  me 
to     medicare     benetlcinries     hospiiAiized     at 
Co<->lc  County  Hospital 

I  wish  to  point  out  th<it  I  am  a  fu'.l-ume 
member  of  the  staff  at  BiUmgs  Hospital  and 
according  to  the  statutes  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  which  operates  BlUlngs  Hospital 
as  lt»  teaching  institution.  I  am  not  allowed 
to  practice  surgery  outside  of  thUi  institu- 
tion on  a  fee-for-service  ba-sls  When  I 
agreed  to  attend  at  Cook  County  Hospital  for 
teaching  purposes  alone.  I  pointed  this  out 
to  Dr  Preeark  who  wa-s  at  that  time  Chief 
of  Surgery,  and  specincally  requested  that 
I  not  have  any  medical  or  financial  respon- 
sibility for  any  patlenta  on  whom  I  would  b« 
conauiung  ThU  waa  agreed  to  by  Dr  Pree- 
ark  and  copies  of  the  correspondence  are 
appended.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  pa- 
tient having  ever  been  billed  in  my  name 
and.  U  this  was  In  fact  done.  U  was  without 
mv  knowledge  and  consent. 
Sincerely  vours. 

RXNE    MkNCCT.    MD  . 

Pro/eisor  and  C^atrman 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  series  of  letters  from  doctors 
in  this  regard  be  printed  In  liie  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  letters 
were'ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ORo.  as  follows; 

Chicago.  Iio. . 
Janua'y  7.  2970 

Mr     WW-TMI   R     UVINGSTON. 

A^nstant  V\ce-Preniim.t.  Oi rector  oi  Pro- 
p'otn^ional  Relatton%  Mrdxcare  Cot- 
emment  Ccmtroiti  Otmston.  Chicago 
III 


DcAB  tftm  UvwaavoH  In  answer  to  your 
letter  of  January  2.  1970.  I  would  like  you 
to  know  that  I  am  not  a  member  of  Tbe 
Associated  Physicians  of  Cook  County  Hos- 
pital Mid  ftt  no  tune  approyed  of  thla  or»»- 
nlaatloa  nor  any  of  tbelr  methods  In  col- 
lecting from  the  Federal  Oovemment  on 
Medicare  or  any  other  patients  thai  are  on 
Pxibllc  Aid 

I  have  not  done  any  surgery  at  Cook  Hos- 
pital since  January  lt»67  so  if  my  name 
appears  on  any  forms  in  1968  or  1969  y^  u 
know  very  well  that  they  have  been  forged 

Purthennore.  any  of  the  doctors  who 
agreed  to  be  memt>ers  of  The  AssocLited 
Physicians  of  Cook  County  Hospital  and 
signed  over  their  rights  for  the  medical  care 
of  the  patients  should  be  charged  appropri- 
ately by  the  Internal  Revenue  for  the  amount 
of  money  that  they  received  even  though  It 
was  turned  oTer  to  The  Associated  Physicians 
of  Cook  County  Hospital  It  was  my  feeling. 
„:id  also  that  of  some  125  other  doctors  on 
the  attending  staff,  that  if  there  was  any  fee 
to  be  collected  it  should  be  collected  by  the 
individual  physicians  who  should  make  out 
the  form  accordingly 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  are  refunded 
the  monies  that  have  been  collected  by  this 
false  represented  group  of  physicians  of 
Cook  County  Hosplt.il  and   that   the  money 


be  given  to  the  hospital  admlnlstrfitlon  for 
proper  use  in  improving  the  facilities  of  the 
hospital  as  has  been  done  In  New  York  City 
or  the  money  should  be  given  to  the  doctor 
who  rendered  the  service  and  this  should 
be  added  to  tils  income  aacl  lie  should  pay  in- 
come tax  acc-rdingly 

Verv  tru!)  yours. 

OEORl.E  W     HOLMF.S    M  D 
CllKAC.l.      Il  I.  . 

Jamiory  8.  1970. 
Mr    WAirtRR    Livingston. 
O-.rector  of  Profrsnoiiai  Ketatiunt, 
Blue  Crcmi-Bluc  Shu-ld. 
Cnicago.  Ill 

De»r  Mr  I.iviN(.sTtiN  I  am  In  re-rlpt  of 
your  letter  of  January  2  In  which  you  .'.tale 
that  the  Associated  Physlclaii.i  of  Cook 
County  Hospital  have  submitted  claims  for 
payment  in  my  name  for  services  provided  to 
Medicare  beneficiaries  I  feel  reasonably 
cjuftdeul  that  this  lo  an  error  I  hold  an  ap- 
p^lir.ment  -is  consultant  to  Cook  County 
H  'sp.tal  bu-  I  do  not  sec  patients  there  I 
do  not  direct  or  .supervise  the  care  of  any  p.i- 
uents  there  and  I  would  doubt  that  any 
claims  m  my  name  have  been  submitted  If 
any  have  been  submitted  I  would  appreciate 
further  information  regardlug  such  claims. 
Sincerely  vours. 

Paul  C    BrcT.  MJ3. 

The  Cnivfrsuy  or  Chicago. 
Chu-ago    III.  January  6.  1970 

WMrfR    R      LlVISCSTON. 

A--::tant   Vice  Prestdent. 
Director  of  Profeiiional  Relations. 
Chicago,  III 

D«A«  Mb  Livingston:  I  am  In  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  January  2.  1970.  to  me  together 
with  the  copy  of  your  letter  to  William  B 
Sale  who  Is  the  Administrator  of  the  Associ- 
ated Physicians  of  Cook  County  Hospital  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  I  did  not  provide 
service  for  Medicare  patlenu  at  the  Cook 
County  hospital  during  the  time  in  quesUon 
In  addition  I  have  not  signed  any  vouchers  or 
8t.itements  indlcat.ng  that  such  service  was 
provided 

It  was  the  understanding  between  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  the  Cook  County  Hos- 
pital that  those  faculty  members  of  the  tJnl- 
ver^ity  of  Chicago  who  participated  in  paUent 
care  at  the  Cook  County  HoBplt.U  did  so  on 
a  basu  of  community  service  and  were  not  to 
receive  any  remuneration  for  their  efforts 
n:>r  were  their  efforts  to  be  a  b.\als  for  re- 
muneration to  another  party 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  information 
contained  in  your  January  3.  1970  letter. 
Yours  truly. 

CVkuacE  E    BLorK.  M  D  . 

Pro/esavr  of  Surgery 


Hektoen   iNsrrrtTr 
Ciica^o.  Ill    January  5    1970 
Mr    Wa!  r»-R  R    Livincston. 
Assistant  Vice  President,  Director  of  Profes- 
sional Relations.  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield. 
Chicago  III. 
Dear  Mr.  Livingston:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  January  3.  1970. 

If  the  Associated  Physicians  of  Cook  County 
Hospital  have  submitted  claims  In  my  name 
they  had  no  right  to.  for  the  undersigned 
never  signed  an  assignment  of  fees  to  the 
Association 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  calling  this  matter 
to  my  attention. 

Sincerely  your». 

Samuel  J    Hi'SFMan.  MD. 

Director 


Orthopalcic  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, 

January  7.  1970 

Mr    WAltkr  R    I.rviNr,.i»TON. 
i4.i5Uf<i'it   Vice  President,  Director  of  Profes- 
sional RelattoTu.  Medicare.  Chicago,  III 
Dt-oi   Mr    Uvi.voston:    In  regard   to   your 
letter  of  January  2    1970.  I  would  like  to  In- 


form vou  thiit  I  h.ise  not  been  an  active 
member  of  the  APCCH  since  1966  I  have  not 
performed  uuv  services  or  was  not  assigned 
to  any  ward  or  st-rvlce  at  Cook  County  Hos- 
pital since  that  time  I  um  a  member  In  name 
only,  tlierelore.  my  name  could  not  have 
been  u.sed.  or  nt  lertst  It  should  not  hnve 
been  used  on  any  Medicare  patient  forms  at 
Cook  County  Hospital 

I,  therefore,  do  not  have  any  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  Insufficient  funds  In  the 
AFCCH 

Sincerely  yours. 

George  O    Mark^rian.   MD 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, based  upon  the  letters  from  the.se 
doctors  and  the  report  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  supported  by  the  investigating 
staff  of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  but 
that  fraudulent  claims  totaling  over  $1 
million  have  been  filed  and  collected  by 
a  group  In  the  Cook  County  Hospital  in 
Chicago  and  that  to  support  these  fraud- 
ulent claims  the  names  of  doctors  have 
been  forged. 

This  is  a  clear  case  for  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  I  am  suggesting  to  the 
Social  Security  Administration  that  they 
take  immediate  steps  to  file  this  inform- 
ation with  that  Department. 

In  the  meantime  appropriate  action 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  any  further 
diminution  of  the  assets  of  the  organiza- 
tion involved  pending  full  settlement  of 
the  Government's  claims. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  noted  that 
this  case  Involving  the  Cook  County 
Hospital  is  not  an  isolated  case  of  over- 
payments, and  to  emphasize  this  point  I 
incorporate  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  letter  dated  January  19,  1970,  signed 
by  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Tiemey.  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Health  Insurance,  as  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Jay  ConsUntine.  staff 
member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, wherein  Mr.  Tlerney  points  out  that 
a  similar  situation  may  exist  in  other 
areas.  In  particular  he  mentions  the 
Bellevue  Hospital  in  New  York  City. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

DCPARTMSNT  or  HkALTH,  EDUCA- 
TION. *wi>  WkLFARR.  Social  Sbcw- 
BiTT  Administration, 

Boftimore.  Md  ,  January  19,  1970 
Refer  to  HI: PS. D. 

Mr.   JaT    CONSTANTINE, 

profesiional  Staff  Member,  Committee  on 
Finance,  Washington,  D  C. 
Dear  Mr  Constantine:  This  la  in  reference 
to  my  letter  to  you  dated  January  5.  1970. 
and  your  conversation  with  Mr.  Levlne  of  my 
ofBce,  concerning  reimbursement  of  teach- 
ing physicians  at  Bellevue  Hospital  In  New 
York  City.  As  Mr.  Levlne  Indicated  to  you. 
the  carrier.  United  Medical  Service  of  New 
York,  and  representatives  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  have  reviewed  some 
of  the  medical  records  of  Bellevue  Hospital, 
and  these  records  bear  out  the  fact  that 
patient  care  at  the  hospital  Is  provided  pri- 
marily through  Interns  and  residents.  The 
amount  of  physician  Involvement  In  fur- 
nishing such  care  seemed  to  be  about  the 
same  as  we  found  In  our  review  of  medical 
records  of  Cook  County  Hospital.  We  also 
found  that  the  bills  for  services  furnished 
Medicare  patients  was  not  restricted  to  the 
the  personal  and  Identifiable  services  of  the 
physician,  but  Included  the  services  furnished 
by  residents  and  interns. 

Although  we  do  not  have  precise  figures 
on  the  amount  that  has  been  overpaid  to 
physicians  in  Bellevue  HoBpital,  we  beUeve. 
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on  the  basis  of  the  standards  and  criteria 
we  applied  In  determining  the  overpayment 
to  the  physicians  at  Cook  County  HospltAl, 
that,  percentagewise,  the  part  B  overpayuaent 
at  Bellevue  Hospital  could  be  as  much  as  the 
part  B  overpayment  at  the  Cook  County 
Hospital. 

As  indicated  In  the  report  attached  to  my 
letter  of  January  5,  1970,  we  are  not  at  this 
time  making  part  B  payments  to  Bellevue 
Hospital.  In  addition,  we  have  already  taken 
steps  to  adjudicate  a  sample  of  past  cases  In 
which  part  B  payments  were  made  to  the  hos- 
pital with  the  objective  of  determining  the 
amount  overpaid  and  undertaking  such  ac- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  recover  the  over- 
p.iyment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  M.  Tiernet. 
Director,  Bureau  of  Health  Insurance. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  next  ask  imanlmous  consent 
to  Incorporate  In  the  Record  a  short 
digest  of  the  Comptroller  General's  re- 
port as  submitted  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  on  September  3,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  digest 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Digest] 
Comptroller    General's   Report    to   Chair- 
man. Committee  on  Finance,  OS.  Senatx 
(  Medicare  payments  for  services  of  superviso- 
ry and  teaching  physicians  at  Cook  County 
Hospital,  Chicago.  Illinois,  Social  Security 
Administration.     Department    of    Health, 
EducaUon,  and  Welfare  B-164031(4) ) 

WHT    the    review    WAS    MADE 

In  accordance  with  a  request,  dated  April 
28,  1969.  from  the  Chairman,  Committee  on 
Finance.  United  States  Senate,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  (GAG)  reviewed  selected 
Medicare  pajrments  for  physicians'  services 
made  to  the  Associated  Physicians  of  the 
Cook  County  Hospital  (APCCH),  Chicago, 
Illinois.  The  Chairman  advised  GAG  that  the 
Committee  did  not  Intend  that  GAO  develop 
overall  conclusions  relating  to  any  legal  or 
policy  questions  which  might  arise  during 
the  review.  The  Committee  has  also  requested 
GAO  to  limit  the  distribution  of  the  report 
prior  to  its  release  by  the  Committee. 

Medicare  Is  administered  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  (SSA),  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  WelTare  (HEW).  Illi- 
nois Medical  Service  (Blue  Shield)  has  been 
of>eratlng  under  a  contract  with  SSA  to 
make  payments  of  Medicare  claims  for  physi- 
cians' services  In  several  counties  In  nunols. 
Including  Cook  County. 

In  accordance  with  certain  SSA  regula- 
tions. Issued  in  August  1967.  payments  under 
the  supplementary  medical  insurance  por- 
tion (piart  B)  of  the  Medicare  program  could 
be  made  for  the  professional  services  ren- 
dered to  Medicare  patlenta  by  supervisory  or 
teaching  physicians  In  a  hospital  in  easea 
where  the  physicians  are  the  i>atienta'  at- 
tending physicians  and  provide  personal  and 
Identifiable  direction  to  Interns  and  residents 
who  are  participating  In  the  care  of  their 
patients. 

riNDINCS     AND    CONCLC8IONS 

Prom  April  1968  to  April  16,  1»89,  when,  at 
the  direction  of  SSA,  Blue  Shield  suspended 
making  payments  of  APCCH  claims,  APCCH 
had  received  about  tl.O  nUlUon  In  payment* 
under  part  B  of  the  Medicare  program  for  tite 
services  of  attending  physicians. 

The  OAO  review  of  patient  medical  records 
of  Cook  County  Hospital  Indicated  that  the 
professional  services  billed  by  APCCH  and 
paid  by  Blue  Shield  bad  been  furnished,  la 
almost  all  cases,  by  residents  and  Interns  at 
the  hoapltal  and  showed  only  limited  In- 
volvement of  the  attending  {^ysldans  la 
whose  name*  the  aerrloes  had  been  billed. 

The  OAO  review  ot  the  hospital  medical 


records  applicable  to  selected  Medicare  claims 
for  attending  physicians'  services  showed 
that: 

For  60  of  the  72  Initial  visits  for  which 
bluings  bad  been  made,  the  medical  records 
supf>ortlng  the  specific  services  bUled  dis- 
closed no  Involvement  of  any  attending 
physicians,  although  the  SSA  regulations 
provided  that  the  attending  physicians 
should  review  the  patients'  histories  and 
physical  examinations  and  personally  ex- 
amine the  patients  within  reasonable  i>erlods 
after  admission.  (See  p.  29.) 

For  129  of  747  follow-up  visits  billed,  no 
notations  had  been  made  by  any  physicians. 
Including  residents  or  Interns,  to  Indicate 
that  physicians  had  seen  the  patients.  For 
the  remaining  616  visits,  which  were  sup- 
ported by  physicians'  notations,  attending 
physicians  had  been  Identified  as  Involved  In 
providing  the  services  for  only  35  visits  and 
residents  and  IntM'ns  had  been  Identified  as 
providing  the  services  for  nearly  all  the  re- 
maining visits.  (See  p.  31.) 

The  medical  recoids  applicable  to  38  con- 
sultations for  which  the  Medicare  program 
had  been  billed  disclosed  no  involvement  of 
the  attending  physicians  In  whose  names  the 
services  had  been  billed.   (See  p.  34.) 

Hospital  records  In  nine  of  18  cases  In- 
volving charges  for  operating  room  surgery 
did  not  Indicate  that  attending  physicians 
had  been  present  during  the  operations. 
(See  p.  37.) 

Hospital  records  In  31  of  39  cases  involv- 
ing charges  for  mlncn:  surgical  procedures 
did  not  Indicate  that  attending  physicians 
had  been  specifically  Involved.  (See  p.  40.) 

Officials  of  APCCH  and  Cook  County  Hos- 
pital advised  GAO  that  generally  the  serv- 
ices were  provided  to  the  patients  under 
the  direction  cC  attending  physicians  respon- 
sible for  the  patients  care  but  that  evi- 
dence of  such  direction  was  not  incor- 
porated Into  the  patients'  medical  records. 

recomkkndations  OB  suggkstions 
Although  In  April  1969  SSA  Issued  new 
and  more  comprehensive  guldeUnes  which 
were  Intended  to  clarify  and  supplement  the 
criteria  for  making  payments  for  the  serv- 
ices of  supenrlaory  or  teaching  physicians, 
OAO  suggested  that  SSA  InqiUre  further  Into 
the  propriety  of  the  charges  being  allowed 
when  the  circumstances  outlined  above 
existed  at  hospitals. 

ACSNCT  ACTIONS  AHD  UNRKSOLVKD  ISSUX8 

HEW  pointed  out  that  SSA,  by  letter  dated 
April  9,  1969,  had  directed  Blue  Shield  to 
suspend  further  payments  to  APCCH.  HEW 
stated  that  it  would  inquire  further  Into  the 
specific  circumstances  described  by  GAO. 
(See  p.  68.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  unanswered  questions 
here  are:  First,  Who  forget  these  false 
medicare  claims?  Second,  to  whom  and 
for  what  purpose  has  the  money  been 
diverted?  And  third,  why  was  the  Social 
Security  Administration  so  late  in  taking 
action  to  protect  the  taxpayers'  Interests 
once  these  dlscrepencies  were  discovered 
and  who  in  this  Government  agency  was 
respcmsible  for  this  laxity? 


WE  NEED  PRESIDENTIAL  LEADER- 
SHIP FOR  WAGE-PRICE  GUIDE- 
LINES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President,  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  advanced  by  6.1 
percent  last  year.  Thus,  In  a  year  when 
the  administration  proclaimed  that  It 
was  fighting  inflation,  prices  continued 
to  rise  at  an  exceedingly  high  rate. 

The  administration  relied  almost  ex- 
clusively on  tight  money  as  a  means  of 


stopping  Inflation.  It  certainly  proposed 
very  little  in  the  "fiscal"  field  where  Con- 
gress Intervened  to  cut  back  the  Presi- 
dent's requests  by  $5.6  billion.  If  the 
President  had  really  tried,  he  would  have 
proposed  large  cuts  last  year  in  military 
spending,  a  reduction  in  space  spending, 
and  a  slowdown  In  highway  construction 
and  public  works.  Furthermore,  his  ad- 
vocacy of  the  SST  directly  contradicts 
the  rhetoric  of  fighting  inflation. 

In  addition  to  failure  in  the  fiscal 
policy  field,  there  has  been  failure  else- 
where too.  The  major  area  where  much 
more  could  have  been  done  and  should 
have  been  done  is  in  leadership  from  the 
White  House  against  large  wage  and 
price  increases.  I  am  not  talking  about 
controls:  I  am  talking  about  guidehnes. 
These  are  Important  because  the  in- 
dustries involved.  In  most  cases,  are  far 
from  competitive  In  the  classical  sense. 
Prices  are  "administered,"  or  there  are 
only  two  or  three  firms  so  that  "jaw- 
boning" can  work. 

It  did  work  In  the  past.  In  1968,  those 
industries  subjected  to  White  House  jaw- 
boning had  price  rises  of  only  1  percent 
compared  with  almost  3  percent  else- 
where. 

But  in  1969,  without  "jawboning,"  the 
same  group  had  a  price  rise  of  6  percent 
while  others  moved  up  only  3.5  percent. 

On  Sunday,  Hobart  Rowen,  In  the 
Washington  Post,  wrote  about  this  issue 
in  some  depth,  quoting  Arthur  Okun,  for- 
merly of  the  Coimcll  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, and  the  work  of  Gardiner  Means 
and  Adolph  Berle,  among  others.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Rowen's 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  25,  1970] 

All  Won't  Bb  Solved  bt  Balanced  Budget 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

This  time,  President  NUon  came  down 
hard  on  the  problem  of  Inflation;  a  year  ago 
(and  this  is  admitted  privately  In  high  ad- 
ministration councils)  the  problem  was 
vastly  underestimated. 

For  a  while,  It  may  be  recalled,  the  Presi- 
dent wasn't  sure  that  the  income  tax  sur- 
charge needed  to  be  extended.  And  It  wasn't 
until  early  March,  1969,  that  the  administra- 
tion understood  the  extend  of  the  business 
Investment  boom. 

But  now,  says  the  President,  he  can  think 
of  no  action  more  important  than  "for  the 
Congress  to  join  this  administration  In  the 
battle  to  stop  the  rise  In  the  cost  of  living." 

The  pity  of  It,  however,  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent seems  just  as  determined  this  year  as  he 
was  last  to  give  labor  and  management  a 
free  hand  to  get  whatever  the  traffic  will  bear 
In  wages  and  prices. 

We  may — ^hopefully — leam  more  from  the 
Economic  Report  due  to  go  to  Congress 
shortly.  But  the  President's  eutlre  antl-lnfia- 
tlon  program  Is  based  on  the  classic  Repub- 
lican beUef  that  all  will  be  solved  by  bal- 
ancing the  budget. 

Excessive  federal  expenditures,  uncompen- 
sated by  a  sensible  tax  policy,  have  doubtless 
contributed  to  inflation.  But  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  been  running  a  surplus  for 
more  than  a  year,  in  company  with  a  mone- 
tary policy  so  tight  that  Interest  rates  are 
the  highest  in  more  than  100  years. 

StlU,  prices  more  up.  Even  as  the  economy 
failed  to  show  real  growth  m  the  fourth 
quarter,  the  consumer  price  Index  was  rising 
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at  •  (aster  rate  than  when  Ur    Nixon  took 
over. 

There  Is  always  a  lag  we  have  been  assured 
between  the  imposltkin  of  a  policy  of  re- 
straint and  actual  results  in  terms  ot  lesser 
rat^s  of  inflation  But  the  time  has  dragged 
on.  and  some  admlnl.stratlon  Insiders  con- 
fess that  there  should  have  been  results  long 

HgO 

Last  vear  s  rate  of  inflation  6  1  per  cent 
or  the  consumer  index  —cannot  be  su.^taiiied 
Yet  even  the  most  optimistic  adminisira- 
tloii  men  warn  that  there  cannot  be  much 
progress  thus  year 

Many  business  le  iders  would  be  wlUiiig  to 
g.imble  on  a  temporary  resort  to  wage  and 
price  controls,  along  -he  lines  recently  sug- 
gested bv  former  Treasury  Under  Secretary 
Robert  V  Roosa  This  was  openly  espoused 
last  week  by  many  builders  and  moneymar- 
ket  men  at  the  National  AssoclaUon  of  Home 
Builders  convention  in  Houston  Even  more 
of  them  urge  selective  controls  on  credit  by 
the  Federal  Reserve 

But  the  President  seems  Ueternuned  to  re- 
ly on  expenditure  control  and  on  that 
alone 

Perhaps  the  mo.st  significant  phr&se  In  the 
speech  was  this  It  Is  time  to  quit  putting 
gocA  money   into   bad   programs,    otherwise. 


we  win  end  up  with  bad  money  and  b.id 
programs  " 

This  reflects  the  urging  of  Arthur  F  Burns 
that  more  attention  be  paid  to  zero-base 
budgeting" — the  requirement  that  .m  agency 
Justify  each  year  the  Ciise  for  Us  entire  ap- 
pniprlatlon.  not  Just  the  Increiise  over  a 
previous  year  s 

No  doubt,  this  IS  sound  doctrine  It  could 
lead  to  elimination  of  much  bureaucratic 
feder.il  waste  But  It  isn  t  likely  to  do  much 
about    1970  s  inflation 

The  President  pro|>erlv  assigns  a  g<iod 
share  ol  the  bl.une  lor  Intlatioii  to  his  Demo- 
cratic predecessors  But  he  Is  stuck  with  his 
own  record  for  iy69 — and  not  the  least  of 
administration  (allures  has  been  lis  own  in- 
ability to  limit  expenditure.-,  us  it  promised 
to  do 

Beyond  that,  however.  Mr  Mxon  reiuscs 
to  recognize  that  In  the  absence  of  any  pres- 
sures from  the  White  Hotise  on  what  Arthur 
Oktin  calls  responsive  '  Industries,  prices 
sh(X)t  up  higher  than  they  otherwi.se  would 

There  is  more  than  Just  politics  In  this 
cnarge  Okun.  who  was  Lyndon  John.stms 
Economic  Council  chairman,  recently  re- 
vealed th.it  LBJ  s  Jawboning  was  far  more 
extensive  than  publicly  reported  And  It  p.iid 
oil 


In  196fl.  for  example,  thos«  Industries  that 
were  pressured  to  minimize  their  price  bikes 
boosted  prices  an  average  of  1  per  cent, 
while  all  other  commodities  on  the  Indus- 
trial wholesale  commodity  Index  (Including 
those  that  rejected  LBJ's  urglngs)  rose  29 
per  cent 

But  last  year,  after  Mr  Nixon  made  it 
clear  that  Jawboning  was  out.  the  "respon- 
sive group  ro.se  6  per  cent,  while  all  others 
moved  up  :)  5  per  cent    (See  table  below  ) 

Okun  s  data  makes  clear  that  there  Is  a 
wide  area  of  price  dLscretlon  In  some  seg- 
ments of  American  Industry  This  has  been 
.unply  diK-umented  over  the  years  by  Gar- 
diner Means  and  Adolph  Berle;  and  In  a  re- 
cent stutly  of  1969,  Means  suggests  that  a 
realistic  inflation-control  policy  must  deal 
directly  with  corporations  and  unions  who 
have  a  unique  power  to  generate  a  part  of 
the  inflation 

For  example,  on  the  administration  con- 
tinue to  ign.)re  the  sjjecuacle  of  sharply  ris- 
ing steel  prices  at  a  time  when  steel  produc- 
tion. If  not  actually  down.  Is  barely  stable'* 
If  the  Presidents  antl-lnflatlon  program 
for  1970  Is  nothing  more  than  contained  In 
the  Sute  of  the  Union  message,  1970  Is  likely 
to  be  Just  OS  troubled  a  year  as  1969  It 
could,  m  fact,  be  worse  at  least.  In  1969, 
t  here  was  no  recession 


CHA^GfS  IN  PRiCfS  OF  SUtCTfO  COMMODITllS     1969  COMPARfD  *ITH  PRIOR  PERIODS 
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impor- 
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Annual  tat*,  pciccnl  cbanft  • 

larKe 
/n#r. 

Annual  rate  peiceni  change  • 

cent)  I 

196S 

1966  68 

1968 

1967 

1966 

1961  65 

Ijurifiry  equipme"! 

spcr 

cenl)i 

.242 

1969 

1  2 

1966  68 
1   7 

1%«         1967 

1966 

1961  65 

S€*«tt*d  petroleum  pioOuch 

2.  4          2.  8 

-0. 1 

-1.3 
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2  m 

3  b 

-0.6 

-0.9 

-3  6 

2  8 

-0  9 

Selected  steel  products 

Crude 

Ui 

4  8 

1.0 

7 

9 

1  2 

—   1 

Fill. shed 

4  247 

6  8 

1  6 

2  2          13 

13 

.4 

MMMIednli'Utf 

1   US3 

3.  7 

?.o 

-1.3 

5  9 

1  6 

Semiti'iiihed 

272 

b  7 

1    4 

3          2.9 

1.0 

3 

Suftut  products 

Selected  nonieoous  melals 

Sulfur 

014 

-33  3 

18  1 

7.7 

39  3 

9  8 

16 

Aluminum  mgot  . 

143 

8  7 

1   7 

3  0          ?  0 

0 

-  1  2 

SwDuric  Krd 

WS 

0 

9.9 

3  7 

21.0 

6.0 

17 

Aluminum  ingol. 

Tirei  ind  lubes 

1   221 

2.2 

3.0 

17 

4  2 

3.1 

— .  t 

alloyed 

058 

7  2 

2  5 

4  6           19 

I  0 

PipertMifd 

669 

5.0 

-1.1 

-2.8 

-3  3 

7 

— .  1 

Aluminum  shapes. 

.660 

6  7 

1   2 

2  4           II 

.2 

-2  5 

GUu  containers 

375 

5  3 

3  3 

9.1 

0 

11 

Copper  wiiebar 

386 

24  3 

5  3 

10  2          5.9 

0 

3.7 

Cifaretles 

890 

6  6 

3  6 

16 

5.0 

4  2 

Copper  and  brass 

Htwspnnl.  stjndjrd 

42« 

3  3 

2  2 

0 

2  1 

4  6 

—  3 

shapes 

743 

27  9 

4   1 

-4  2          5  7 

11  5 

3.6 

Photoenphic  sutciies 

J46 

3  4 

2  2 

2  0 

5.  1 

-   5 

Wire  and  cable 

809 

72  2 

1   7 

-3  8          2  3 

7  0 

-3  5 

P»»$enjer  cjrj 

i  818 

19 

1.2 

1.2 

19 

3 

— .  7 

Luted  Items 

22  46} 

6  0 

1   7 

1  0          19 

2.1 

I 

Tin  c»ns 

301 

J  7 

2.3 

3.0 

4  I 

U 

2.3 

All  other  (iwnhsled 

industrials) 
All  industrials 

77  537 
100  0 

3  5 

4  0 

2  3 
2  2 

2  9           19 
2  5           19 

2  3 
2  2 

5 
4 

'  Fraction  ol  -nduslrjl  •hoesale  s'<e  'n<iei  m  Decembei  1968  accounted  lo'  by  commodity 
'Year  tieure  represents  change  dunng  year    eg     1969  is  peood  'lom  December  1968  (o  De- 
amber  1969  1966  68  is  thus  Decemoei  1965  to  December  1968 


Note  ti'ra  inflatront  The  abo»e  table  compiled  by  Dr  Arthur  M  Okun.  shows  ct)mponenls 
ol  the  «hoievaie  puce  mdei  he  believes  responded  lo  the  administration  pressure  from  1966  lo 
1969  He  concludes  that  somewhere  betvueen  ••;  and  1  percent  ol  eitra  inBalion  in  the  wholesale 
indei  can  be  attributed  lo  Pl•^  leil  Niion  s  announced  inttnlioii  not  lo  attempt  lo  influexe  price 

and  <»ig*  jctici^ 


LIMITATION  OF  STRATEGIC   ARMS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virslnla  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr. 
Oravxl>  is  necessarily  absent  from  the 
Senate  today  I  aak  unanimous  consent 
that  a  statement  which  he  had  planned 
to  make,  along  with  an  article  published 
in  the  Scientific  American  magazine,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  insertion  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rccoro.  as  follows; 

ST*T«MINT    BT    StNATUl    GRAVCI. 

The  January,  1970.  issue  of  Scientiflc 
American  contains  a  closely-reasoned  and 
challenging  article  by  two  of  the  leading 
US  authorities  in  the  fleld  of  arms  control 
and  dlBArmament,  Profeaaor  O  W  Rathjens 
of  Maaaachusetta  Institute  of  Technology  and 
Profeeaor  G  B  Kistlakowsky  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Their  article,  entitled  "The  Limita- 
tion of  3u*teglc  Arma,"  provide*  one  of  the 
best  argtunenta  I  have  seen  for  giving  first 
priority  In  tbe  forthcoming  SALT  talks  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  a  ban  on  MIKV  testing 


and  deployment  and  a  free/*  on  further  ABM 
development 

I  made  a  nlmllar  plea  in  my  speech  In  the 
Senate  on  January  20.  entitled  SALT — The 
Case  for  An  In-Place  Halt  '  I  share  the  view 
that  only  through  a  comprehensive  Initial 
agreement  to  freeze  the  strategic  balance  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  at  the  current  level  of  rough  parity 
can  we  begin  to  halt  the  expensive,  danger- 
ous and  futile  arms  race  In  which  we  are 
now  engaged 

In  my  speech  I  did  not  strp«is  the  budge- 
tary impact  of  such  an  agreement,  although 
It  would  be  Immense  The  Scientific  Amer- 
ican article  presents  what  I  believe  are  re- 
allsuc  projections  for  the  next  de<rBde,  which 
show  that  the  annual  savings  In  our  stra- 
tegic-forces budget  of  a  halt  In  MIRV  and 
ABM  development  would  be  roughly  tl  bil- 
lion .n  hscal  1971.  from  •»  10  billion  by  fiscal 
la75  and  as  much  as  811-15  billion  or  more 
by  fiscal  1979  All  these  figures  are  stated 
In    constant-value    1969   dollars 

I  scarcely  need  to  overemphasize  the  tre- 
mendous opportunities  for  pro^^ress  In  such 
fields  as  education,  urban  development  and 
enhancement  of  uir  environment  that  such 
,1    re<lirei  tloii   of   resource*  could   mean 


I  Prom  Scientific  American  magazine, 
January  1970) 

1  HE  LiMrTATioN  or  St»atecic  Arms 
(By  G  W  Rathjens  and  O.  B.  Kistlakowsky  I 
The  preliminary  phase  of  the  strateglc- 
arms-UmlUtlon  talks  ("SALT")  between  the 
U  S  and  the  US  S  R.  was  conducted  In  a 
convivial  atmosphere  and  with  a  refreshing 
lack  of  familiar  rhetoric.  The  road  ahead  fcr 
the  negotiations  nonetheless  remains  a  steep 
and  slippery  one  The  fact  that  the  ta'ks 
were  delayed  for  as  long  as  they  were  hy 
both  sides  Is  not  an  encouraging  sign.  The 
initial  unwillingness  of  the  Russian  leader- 
ship to  negotiate  because  of  the  American 
Involvement  In  Vietnam  and  the  subsequent 
unwillingness  of  the  American  leadership  to 
negotiate  because  of  the  Russian  intervention 
In  Czechoslovakia  both  reflect  a  failure  to 
perceive  the  extraordinary  and  possibly  fleet- 
ing nature  of  the  opportunity  presented  at 
this  particular  Juncture  In  the  arms  race  and 
a  failure  to  recognize  that  the  strategic-arms 
confrontation  can  and  should  be  largely  de- 
coupled from  other  sources  of  conlllct  be- 
tween the  two  superpowers.  More  recent  de- 
lays, first  by  the  U  S  and  then  by  the  U  8  S  R 
reinforce  the  view  that  on  both  sides  there 


has  been  a  fundamental  failure  in  the  order- 
ing of  priorities — a  failure  to  recognize  tbat 
the  dangers  to  national  security  associated 
with  arms-control  agreements  can  be  far  less 
than  those  inherent  in  the  ongoing  aj-ms 
race 

As  tiie  substantive  phase  ol  the  arms  tallu 
is  about  to  begin,  it  is  still  not  obvious  that 
policy-making  circles  of  the  two  superpowers 
have  consonant  views  about  such  basic  ques- 
tioits  as  what  objectives  strategic  forces  serve, 
what  relative  roles  offensive  and  defensive 
strategic  forces  play  and  what  the  desired 
etlects  of  llmltatioas  on  such  forces  are.  U 
it  sliould  develop  that  there  is  no  agreement 
on  these  points,  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
negotiate  any  meaningful  Limitation  on  stra- 
tegic forces. 

This  article  is  written  in  the  hope  that  by 
stimulating  discussion  of  these  questions  the 
diiferences  between  the  two  powers  may  be- 
come more  clearly  understood  and  In  time 
narrowed.  Even  if  the  talks  fall  to  produce 
significant  agreement,  a  better  grasp  of  the 
Issues  involved  will  be  in  the  ultimate  In- 
terest of  everyone. 

A  number  of  recent  developments  make 
the  prospects  for  successful  negotiations 
seem  to  be  more  favorable  now  than  they 
might  have  been  some  years  ago.  Advances 
in  the  strategic  reconnaissance  capabilities 
of  the  superpowers  (chiefly  in  the  area  of 
surveillance  by  artificial  satellites)  are 
steadily  reducing  the  need  for  intrusive  in- 
spection to  establish  the  degree  of  compli- 
ance with  possible  future  agreements.  Thus 
the  thorny  issue  of  verification  may  be  less 
of  a  barrier  to  agreed  arms  limitation  than  it 
has  been  in  the  past.  In  addition  the  rapid 
growth  of  Russian  oSensive-missile  forces 
has  effectively  erased  a  disparity  with  the 
U.S.  that  existed  in  the  past,  thereby  making 
an  arms-limitation  agreement  a  more  realis- 
tic possibiltiy.  Finally,  there  is  the  growing 
popular  realization — at  least  in  the  VS.  and 
presumably  also  in  the  n.S.SJl. — that  each 
side  already  tias  an  enormous  "overkill"  ca- 
pacity with  respect  to  the  other,  and  that 
further  escalation  in  strategic-force  levels 
would  entail  tremendous  costs  and  new  dan- 
gers at  a  time  when  both  countries  are  con- 
fronted with  a  host  of  other  pressing  de- 
mands on  their  resources. 

Although  these  developments  would  seem 
to  favor  successful  negotiations,  they  are 
possibly  outweighed  by  developments  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ledger.  The  most  trouble- 
some items  are  two  emerging  technical  capa- 
bilities: multiple  independently  targeted  re- 
entry vericles  (MIRV's)  and  antl-ballistlc- 
mLssile  (ABM)  defenses.  It  is  frequently  ar- 
gued that  the  development  and  deployment 
of  either  (or  particularly  both)  of  these  sys- 
tems by  one  superpower  could  lead  to  a  situ- 
ation in  which  a  decision  to  attempt  a  pre- 
emptive attack  against  the  other's  strategic 
forces  might  be  considered  rational.  Indeed, 
bome  strategic  planners  contend  that  the 
threat  is  so  great  that  offsetting  actions  must 
be  started  even  before  it  is  clear  whether  or 
not  the  adversary  Intends  to  acquire  either 
a  MIRV  or  an  ABM  capability.  It  Is  our  beiiel 
that  such  arguments  are  largely  fallacious 
and  are  made  without  real  appreciation  of 
the  fact  that  a  thermonuclear  war  between 
the  superpowers,  considering  the  vulner- 
ability of  the  two  societies,  is  a  totally  irra- 
tional policy  choice.  No  combination  of  tac- 
tics and  weap>ons,  offensive  and  defensive, 
could  provide  either  power  with  sufficient 
assurance  that  at  least  a  small  fraction  of 
Its  adversary's  weapons  would  not  be  suc- 
cessfully delivered,  thus  Inflicting  In  retalia- 
tion damage  that  would  be  clearly  unaccept- 
able. 

We  are  confronted  here,  however,  with  a 
paradox  that  will  haunt  the  rest  of  this  dis- 
cussion. Unilateral  decisions  regarding  the 
development  and  procurement  of  strategic- 
weapons  systems,  and  hence  planning  for 
arms-control    negotiations,    have    been    and 


will  continue  to  be  greatly  Uifluence  by  a 
fundamentally  simpleminded,  although 
often  exceedingly  refined,  form  ol  military 
analysis.  This  approach,  sometimes  charac- 
terized as  "worst-case  analysis,"  invariably 
ascribes  to  one's  adversary  not  only  capa- 
bilities that  one  would  not  count  on  for 
one's  own  forces  but  also  Inputes  to  him 
a  willingness  to  take  risks  that  would  seem 
insane  if  imputed  to  one's  own  political 
leadership.  Thus,  the  U.S.  will  react  to  Rus- 
sian MIRV  and  ABM  programs,  and  vice 
versa,  whether  or  not  national  security  de- 
mands it.  Even  II  the  reaction  is  totally 
Irrational,  It  nonetheless  becomes  as  much  a 
part  of  reality  as  if  the  decision  were  gen- 
uinely required  to  preserve  a  stable  strategic 
balance.  We  reluctantly  accept  the  fact  that 
in  both  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR,  policy  will 
be  Influenced  excessively  by  those  military 
planners  and  their  civilian  allies  who  pwrslst 
in  behaving  as  if  a  thermonuclear  war  could 
be  "won,"  and  In  asserting  that  responsible 
political  leaders  on  the  other  side  may  ini- 
tiate it  on  that  assumption. 

The  development  of  a  strategic  nuclear 
capability  by  lesser  powers,  particularly 
China,  seems  also  destined  to  complicate  ef- 
forts to  ctirtail  the  strategic-arms  race  be- 
tween the  superpowers.  Here  there  are  es- 
sentially two  problems.  First,  what  was  said 
earlier  about  the  unacceptability  of  nuclear 
war  between  the  superpowers  may  be  less  ap- 
plicable to  conflicts  between  emerging 
nuclear  powers,  because  their  political  lead- 
ership will  be  less  knowledgeable  about  the 
effects  of  nuclear  warfare  and  because  the 
nuclear  stockpiles  Involved  will,  at  least  in- 
itially, not  be  large  enough  to  ensure  the 
destruction  of  entire  societies  Tbus,  with 
proliferation,  the  probability  of  thermo- 
nuclear war  is  likely  to  Increase,  and  the 
superpowers  will  have  a  real  basis  for  con- 
cern about  their  beccnaing  Involved.  Sec- 
ond, a  phenomenon  not  unlike  the  much 
discussed  action-reaction  effects  of  ABM  de- 
fenses and  MIRVs  is  likely  to  come  into 
play.  Nuclear  proliferation  may  complicate 
Russian-American  efforts  to  curtail  the  stra- 
tegic-arms race  even  more  than  the  objec- 
tive facts  warrant,  aa  each  superpower  over- 
reacts not  only  to  the  development  of  new 
centers  of  nuclear  power  but  also  to  the 
other's  reaction  to  them. 

In  fact,  the  rising  threat  of  nuclear  pro- 
liferation Is  already  increasing  the  pressure 
in  the  U.S.  (and  probably  In  the  U.SJS.R  )  to 
develop  defenses  that  might  be  effective  at 
least  for  a  few  years  against  emergent  nuc- 
lear powers,  "nie  enthusiasts  talk  about  neu- 
tralizing completely  the  effects  of  such  de- 
velopments; the  realists  propose  measures 
aimed  at  reducing  the  damage  that  might  be 
inflicted  In  the  unlikely  event  of  a  nuclear 
attack  by  a  smaller  power.  Unfortunately 
the  capabilities  that  might  prove  effective, 
for  Instance  an  ABM  system  adequate  to 
cope  with  first-generation  Chinese  missiles, 
would  probably  lead  the  other  superpowM" 
to  expand  or  qualitatively  Improve  its  stra- 
teg^ic  forces. 

The  other  major  considerations  that  will 
have  a  bearing  on  the  prospects  for  SALT 
are  domestic.  As  the  failure  of  American 
policy  in  Southeast  Asia  and  its  implications 
become  apparent,  it  seems  likely  that  there 
will  be  a  sharp  reaction  In  an  important  seg- 
ment of  American  society,  with  the  polariza- 
tion of  attitudes  proceeding  even  further 
than  It  has  In  the  past  year  at  two.  It  will 
be  a  difficult  time  for  arms-control  negotia- 
tions. Indeed,  the  strateglc-arms-liniltatlon 
talks  are  likely  to  be  a  divisive  factor  in  the 
same  way  that  the  recent  debate  on  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  system  was. 

The  situation  In  the  U.S.S.R..  although  less 
clear,  seems  no  more  promising.  The  contro- 
versy between  China  and  the  U.S.8.R.  might 
lead  one  to  expect  that  accommodation  and 
cooperation  with  the  West  would  be  increas- 
ingly  attractive   to   the   Russian   leadership. 


But  that  controversy,  like  the  recent  Russian 
dltncuities  in  eastern  Europe,  is  also  likely 
to  be  a  factor  in  reinforcing  the  trend  to- 
ward orthodoxy  and  coi^ervatism  within  the 
U.S.S.R.,  which  Is  hardly  a  favorable  augury 
for  an  arms-control  agreement. 

Thus  for  SALT  to  be  successful  will  re- 
quire not  only  that  the  two  governments  be 
sincere  in  approaching  the  talks  but  also  that 
they  be  prepared  to  display  leadership  and 
steadfastness  of  purpose  in  dealing  with  do- 
mestic opposition.  On  both  sides  there  will 
have  to  be  a  rejection  of  many  of  the  prem- 
ises on  which  military  policy  has  been  at 
least  partially  based  for  two  decades,  for  ex- 
ample the  Importance  of  "superiority"  in 
strategic  strength,  the  concept  of  "winning" 
a  thermonuclear  war,  and  the  view  that  one 
can  build  meaningful  defenses  against  a 
thermonuclear  attack.  The  leadership  in  each 
nation  will  be  confronted  with  arguments 
about  the  great  risks  Inherent  in  various 
kinds  of  agreement — barely  feasible  (or  at 
least  not  provably  unfeasible)  developments 
that  might  be  taken  advantage  of  by  an  ad- 
versary. Such  arguments  will  undoubtedly 
resemble  those  to  which  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration had  to  respond,  when  in  con- 
nection with  the  nuclear-test-ban  treaty  it 
was  asserted  that  the  U.S.S.R.  might  con- 
duct nuclear  tests  behind  the  moon  or  be- 
hind the  sun  to  our  great  disadvantage.  If 
agreement  is  to  be  reached,  such  arguments 
will  have  to  be  Judged  for  what  they  are: 
nightmares  of  people  who  have  focused  so 
narrowly  on  such  problems  that  they  simply 
lack  the  perspective  for  weighing  the  risks 
of  agreement  against  the  risks  Implicit  in 
continuing  the  arms  race  without  any  agreed 
constraints. 

In  the  case  of  the  U.S.  the  President  will 
have  a  special  problem  and  a  formidable 
challenge,  perhaps  the  greatest  faced  by  any 
American  leader  since  President  Wilson's 
effort  at  the  end  of  World  Wsj"  I  to  gain 
acceptance  for  his  views  regarding  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  and  the  League  of  Nations.  Al- 
though most  Americans,  including  probably 
a  majority  of  those  who  supported  President 
Nixon  in  his  campaign  for  the  Presidency 
would  support  him  in  Ills  efforts  to  reach 
an  arms-control  agreement,  almost  certainly 
the  conservative  wing  of  the  President's  po- 
litical supporters  will  counsel  him  to  exer- 
cise extreme  caution  in  approaching  SALT. 
In  so  doing  this  latter  group  will  give  un- 
warranted weight  to  the  technical  and  mil- 
itary risks  that  might  be  Involved  In  any 
agreement  under  consideration.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  the  military  wUl  attempt  to  in- 
fluence him  with  similar  arguments,  both 
through  its  direct  channels  and  through  its 
Congressional  allies. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  any  meaningful 
agreement  can  be  reached  if  the  views  of 
these  groups  should  prevail.  They  need  not, 
of  course.  Exercising  broader  Judgment,  the 
President  can  reject  such  advice  and,  as  sug- 
gested above,  draw  on  very  substantial  na- 
tionwide support  for  an  agreement.  Should 
he  choose  to  do  so,  he  will  be  in  a  l)etter 
position  to  make  his  decision  politically  ac- 
ceptable than  would  have  been  the  case  for 
any  of  his  recent  predecessors,  or  for  that 
matter  for  his  opponent  in  the  last  election. 
There  is  almost  certainly  a  sizable  segment 
of  the  American  body  politic  that  could  ac- 
cept a  decision  by  F*resldent  Nixon  to  con- 
clude a  very  far-reachtng  agreement  as  a 
result  of  SALT  that  would  not  accept  a  simi- 
lar position  were  it  ofTered  by.  say.  a  liberal 
Democratic  president. 

President  Nixon's  prospects  for  such  an 
achievement  will  be  enhanced  if  the  SALT 
negotiators  make  substantial  progress  in  the 
next  few  months.  With  momentum  estab- 
lished as  a  result  of  some  limited  agree- 
ment, and  with  the  prospects  of  broader 
agreements  before  them,  both  the  American 
and  the  Russian  leadership  might  well  make 
the  Judgment  that  it  would  be  worthwhile 
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to  pxp*nd  the  political  c«pU*l  th»t  mlf?ht 
t>t  required  to  effect  broader  a^reemente  If 
ou  the  other  hand  the  talks  bo«  down  in 
procedural  dlscusiuons  or  In  defense  of  oto- 
vlously  non-negotiable  p<»iuon<«  the  politi- 
cal leadership  in  both  the  U  s  and  th« 
CSSR  will  be  In  a  weakened  position  m 
dealing  with  those  who  *re  most  skeptical 
iuid  fearful  oi  an  ajrreement  Thus  'he  impor- 
tance of  early  limited  agreement  in  coiinec- 
Tion  with  SALT  cannot   be  overestimated 

In  what  areas  might  such  limited  a^ee- 
ment  be  Immediately  feasible'  In  order  to 
answer  this  question  we  must  hrs".  exan^me 
some  of  the  technical  realities  of  the  present 
strategic  balance  We  l>elieve  that  for  the 
foreseeable  future  technological  considera- 
tions will  continue  to  make  nuclear  olTenslve 
forces  dominant  over  nuclear  defensive 
forces  In  other  words,  we  assert  that  as  has 
been  the  case  since  the  initial  depli>yment  of 
thermonuclear  weapons  It  will  be  easier  to 
destroy  a  technologically  advanced  society 
than  to  defend  one  What  can  and  should  be 
done  both  In  structuring  strategic  forces  in 
the  abeence  of  agreement  and  in  agreeing  to 
Umitatloas  is  critically  dei>endent  on  whether 
or  not  this  judgment  la  correct  There  Is  some 
dispute  about  its  co^reclne^s  in  the  U  S  Por 
example,  some  assert  that  with  recent  de- 
velopments In  ABM  technolog>-  It  may  be 
p>osslble  to  offset  the  effects  of  an  incre- 
mental expenditure  on  offensive  capabllitlea 
by  a  similar  or  even  lesser  ex{>endlture  on 
defenses  Nonetheless,  we  share  the  prevail- 
ing view  that  defense  of  population  at  least 
against  a  determined  adversary  with  compar- 
able resources,  is  essentially  hopeless 

To  facilitate  di.scusslon  we  shall  now  de- 
fine two  terms  that  have  come  to  l)e  applied 
to  strategic  forces  and  to  their  uses  By 
damage  limitation  we  mean  the  prevention 
of  damage  to  industry  and  population  In  a 
nulcear  war  or  the  reduction  of  such  damage 
to  below  the  levels  that  might  be  expected 
without  the  use  of  certain  damage-limiting 
measures  or  systems  Antiaircraft  or  ABM  de- 
fenses of  cities  would  be  categorized  as  being 
damage-limiting  systems  The  use  of  civil  de- 
fense measures  such  as  population  shelters 
or  evacuation  of  threatened  cities  would  be 
regarded  as  damage-limiting  measures  So 
would  be  attempts  to  limit  the  adversary  s 
ability  to  indict  damage  by  preemptively  at- 
tacking any  component  of  his  offensive  stra- 
tegic 2  forces  By  assured  destruction  '  we 
mean  the  destruction  with  high  confidence  of 
the  adversarv  s  society  Measures  to  achieve 
such  destruction  or  systems  that  might  be 
used  for  the  purpose,  would  t>e  characterized 
as  assured-destruction  meai-ures  or  systems 
Thev  include  the  use  of  offensive  missiles 
and  tMjmbers  again.st  civilian  targets  as  dis- 
tinguished from  strictly  military  targeus 

With  these  definitions  we  recast  our  earlier 
statement  abtiut  the  relative  roles  of  offensive 
and   defensive   stratet;lc    weapons    to   assert 
In  tfie  ^upt'pouer  cont'ontation  any  attempt 
to  huild  ngni^cant  damage -U^n\t\ng  capabiii- 
ne.t  can  be  off'^et   by  c'lanj^i   in   t>ie  adier. 
larv'f    a.ifWed-dettructtcm     capabtUttei      To 
take  a  specific  example   attempt  to  limit  and 
reduce   the  damage   to  American  society   by 
deploying   .\BM   defeases    .including   appro- 
priate clvii   defense   measures  i    can   l)e  offset 
oy    qualitative    and    quantitatne    improve- 
menu  in  the  adversary  s  offensive  capabi'.iues 
at   a  cost   to  him   certainly   no  greater   than 
the    ci«t    i.r    the    damage-limiting    measures 
taken    What  is  more    we  believe  that  by  and 
large  such  responses  will   occur    in  spite  of 
the    (act    that    realisUc    security    considera- 
tions do  not  necessarily  require  a  response 
Even  a  very   large-scale   and   technically  so- 
phisticated .American  ABM  system  could  not 
be  counted  on  to  prevent  totally  unaccept- 
■ibJe   destrucuon    In   the   US    by    a   Rus.slan 
Attack— even  by  an  attack   launched   In   re- 
taliation   after    the    Russian    forces    had    al- 
ready   been    preempuvely    struck     such    an 
\merican  ABM  system  W'.uid  In  n  .  »ay  make 


oxir  strategic  forces  more  useful  as  political 
instruments  and  hence  no  Russian  response 
would  really  be  required  to  preserve  the 
effectiveness  of  the  USSR  »  assured-de- 
struction force*  Because  of  fear  conaerva- 
tlsm  and  uncer'..»lnty  however  It  seems  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  a  fully  c^mipensat- 
ing  buildup  in  Russliin  strength  would 
follow 

There  may  of  course  be  circumstances  In 
which  damase-Umltlng  efforts  will  be  ef- 
tectue  Each  of  the  Ruperj»<wers  *o\ild  tem- 
porarily be  able  to  maintain  a  strategic  pos- 
Uve  that  might  greatly  limit  the  damage  to 
It  III  a  conflict  with  a  lesser  nuclear  power 
such  as  China  This  will  be  particularly  true 
If  a  preemptive,  or  ' ciuuerforce.  '  attack 
against  the  leaser  tx>»er  s  strategic  nuilear 
.'or<-es  IS  not  excluded 

Moreover  If  a  nuclear  exchange  between 
the  two  superpowers  should  ever  liccut  parts 
of  the  strategic  forces  in  being  at  that  Ume 
probably  would  be  used  for  acme  defense 
or  in  attacks  on  the  strategic  forces  of  the 
opponent  Thus  they  would  t)e  used  in  a 
damage-limiting  role  Their  effect  would  not 
be  great,  however  simply  because  ihe  over- 
kill capacity  of  each  superpower  s  assured- 
destrucuon  capabiliues  is  so  enormous  Both 
superpowers  alm<»t  certainly  now  have  the 
ability  to  destroy  at  least  half  of  the  ad- 
ver^.ary  s  populaUon  and  three-quarters  of 
his  indus-rlal  capacity  In  spite  of  any  dain- 
age-UmiUng  measures  Uiat  mUht  be  under- 
taken by  the  other  Tlus  situation  has  come 
about  as  a  result  of  two  factors  A  strategic 
doctrine  has  developed,  at  least  In  the  US. 
that  has  called  for  the  maintenance  of  a  very 
great  assured-destruction  capability  under 
all  conceivable  circumstances  The  doctrine 
has  been  one  that  could  be  easily  Imple- 
mented simply  l>ecause  thermonuclear  wea- 
pons and  strategic  delivery  systems  are  cheap 
m  terms  of  the  damage  they  can  Infilct  on 
civilian  targets 

This  tremendous  buildup  of  offensive  forces 
means  that  the  effecuveness  of  the  last  weap- 
ons used  in  destroying  another  society  dn 
fact,  the  effectiveness  of  something  like  the 
last  90  percent  of  all  weapons  used  i  would  be 
relauvely  small,  ilnce  those  already  expended 
would  have  left  so  lltUe  to  destroy  The 
amount  of  life  and  property  saved  by  dam- 
age-limiting efforts  would  be  dwarfed  by  the 
amount  destroyed  by  weapons  whose  delivery 
could  not  be  prevented 

We  believe  this  sltuaUon  will  not  change 
significantly  in  the  near  future  Any  realistic 
approHCh  to  UmlUtlons  on  strategic  arma- 
ments in  the  near  future  must  almost  cer- 
tainly be  m  the  context  of  the  maintenance 
of  very  great  assured-destruction  capabili- 
ties Agreements  that  would  embody  quite 
different  strategic  balances  might  result  If 
any  of  several  changes  were  to  occur  techno- 
logical breukthrouglis  that  would  le«d  to  the 
dominance  of  the  defense  over  the  offense, 
the  development  of  a  high  degree  of  trust 
between  the  US  and  the  USSR,  the  wlll- 
ingne.ss  of  txjth  nations  to  accept  Intrusive 
lii.spectlon  or  an  Increased  appreciation  that 
strategic  lorces  designed  to  liitllct  much  lower 
damage  levels  would  also  serve  effecUvely  as 
A  deterrent  We  do  not  see  any  of  these 
changes  a.s  short-term  pt)s.slbllltles 

Because  the  assure<t-de»ir\ictlon  or  tlam- 
.,ge-lnfllctlng  capHblllllea  of  the  two  super- 
powers ^u-e  so  hir^e  and  so  varied  thr  present 
strategic  bHlance  Is  remark.ibly  insensitive  to 
either  qualitative  or  quantitative  changes 
in  strategic  forces  Even  miijor  changes  In 
force  levels  Including  the  neutralizjitloii  of 
entire  systems  (for  example  .ill  bomber  alr- 
crafti  would  not  be  likely  to  have  major 
effecu  on  the  damatfe  levels  one  would  expect 
each  of  the  sviperpowers  to  suffer  in  a  nu- 
clear war  Worldwide  radioactive  fallout 
might  be  reduced  slgnltlraiuly  but  as  far  a« 
the  superpowers  are  concerned,  cross-target- 
ing with  otlier  systems  wtiuld  ensure  that  all 
major     population     .ind     Industrial     centers 


would  conUnue  to  be  In  Jeopardy  When 
considered  in  the  framework  of  the  virtually 
certain  collapse  of  an  entire  society,  changes 
of  a  few  percent  in  fatalities,  which  is  all  one 
might  expect  with  foreseeable  changes  in 
strategic -force  levels,  are  not  likely  to  affect 
p<illUcal  decisions  Altho\igh  It  may  have 
been  correct  some  years  ago  to  chanicterl/e 
the  balance  of  terror  as  a  delicate"  one,  It 
is  not  so  today,  nor  Is  It  likely  to  be  .so  In 
the  foreseeable  future  It  will  not  be  easily 
upset  Opponents  of  the  Safeguard  ABM  de- 
cision have  argued  with  some  effect  (al- 
though obviously  not  with  complete  suc- 
cess i  that  the  US  deterrent  was  most  un- 
likely to  be  m  Jeop*»rdy  at  any  lime  In  the 
near  future  simply  because  of  Its  diversity 
and  beOHUse  of  the  Improbability  of  the 
U  S  S  R  s  being  able  to  develop  damage-lim- 
iting capabilities  and  tactics  that  would 
effectively  neutralize  all  the  deterrent's  com- 
ponents 

We    have   argued   s<j   far   that   one   general 
premise   on   whose   acceptances   a  successful 
SALT  outcome  de^nds  Is  that   the  offense 
will  continue  to  dominate  the  defense  for  the 
foreseeable   future    A  second  technical  gen- 
eralization that  may  be  equally  Important  Is: 
T'le    unrcrtainty  about   the  rffectii-eness  of 
damage-limittng  capabilities  irill  be  consider- 
ably greater  than  about  assured-destructton 
ropobihtic.i  This  sUiement  can  be  supported 
by  a  number  of  arguments    First,  the  char- 
acteristics of    the   target   against  which   as- 
sured-destruction capabilities  would  be  used 
(p<3pulatlon    and    industry)    will    be    known 
wTth    some    precision   and    will    change   only 
slowly    with    Ume    On    the   other    hand,   the 
characteristics  of  the  systems   (and  the  en- 
vironment)   against  which   damage-limiting 
capabilities   must  operate    (adversary's   war- 
head.s.  delivery  vehicles  and  launch  facilities) 
will   be  generally   less  well  known  and  more 
susceptible  to  rapid  variation,  both  In  qual- 
ity and  In  number,  at  the  option  of  the  ad- 
versary Second,  some  of  the  damage-limiting 
systems  (such  as  ABM  defenses,  antiaircraft 
defenses  and  under  some  circumstances  anti- 
submarine warfare,  or  ASW.  systems)    must 
function  at  the  time  chosen  by  the  adversary 
for  his  offensive,  whereas  for  assured  destruc- 
tion there  is  a  much  bigger  'time  window" 
during  which  performance  will  be  acceptable. 
The     effectiveness     of     submarine-launched 
missiles  in  destroying  cities  will  not  depend 
much  on  the  Instant  of  launch.  Third,  dam- 
age limitation  generally  will  Involve  the  use 
nf   more   Intimately  completed  systems    (for 
example  the  radars,  computers  and  missiles 
of  an  ABM  system),  inviting  the  possibility 
of    catastrophic"  technical  failures   All  these 
factors  tend  to  make  the  advance  estimates 
of    the   effectiveness   of   assured   destruction 
systems  far  more  reliable  than  estimates  of 
diunage-llmltlng  systems 

TTie  Inherent  uncertainty  In  effectiveness 
that  characterizes  the  performemce  of  dam- 
age-limiting systems  has  been  of  profound 
Importance  In  the  Ru&slnn-Amerlcan  stra- 
tegic-arms race  Each  side  has  reacted  to  the 
development,  or  even  the  possible  develop- 
ment, by  the  other  of  damage-limiting  capa- 
bilities by  greatly  strengthening  Its  offensive 
forces — to  the  point  of  overreactlon  because 
of  the  conservative  assumption  that  the  ad- 
versary s  damage-limiting  forces  will  be  far 
nu.re  effective  than  they  are  In  fact  likely 
to  be  For  example,  the  uncertainty  about 
the  possible  deployment  and  effectiveness  of 
a  large-scale  Russian  ABM  defense  has  pro- 
vided the  primary  rationale  for  the  U.S  de- 
cision to  introduce  MIRVs  into  both  land- 
ba.sed  and  sea-based  missile  forces,  the  net 
effect  being  a  severalfold  Increase  In  the 
number  of  warheads  these  forces  will  be  able 
to  deliver  Barring  unforeseeable  technical 
developments,  we  must  expect  that  the  great 
uncertainty  that  characterizes  the  perform- 
ance of  damage-limiting  systems  will  con- 
tinue and  we  mu.st  base  our  approach  to 
SAI-T  on  ihal  as.sumptlon 
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If  one  accepts  the  Judgments  we  have  made 
about  the  relative  effectiveness  of  defense 
and  oflfense.  about  the  Insenaltlvlty  of  •«- 
sured-destrucUon  capability  to  changes  In 
force  levels  and  about  the  uncertainty  that 
characterizes  damage-limiting  efforts,  one  Is 
led  to  some  possibly  useful  generalizations 
about  the  forthcoming  substantive  phase  of 
SALT 

First,  the  level  of  daxnagr  that  each  of 
the  superpowers  can  Inflict  on  the  other  Is 
not  likely  to  be  altered  significantly  In  the 
near  future  Measures  that  might  possibly  be 
agreed  on  could  change  the  level  of  damage 
that  each  side  could  Inflict  on  the  other  by 
at  most  a  few  percent.  Therefore  the  problem 
of  the  reduction  in  damage  In  the  event  of 
war  should  probably  be  given  low  priority 
as  a  short-term  negotiation  objective.  More 
realistic  objectives  of  the  negotiations  could 
be  to  lower  the  level  of  tension  Ijetween  the 
superpowers  and  so  reduce  the  probability  of 
uucle«u'  war. 

Second,  apart  from  possible  worldwide  fall- 
out effects  and  domestic  political  considera- 
tions, neither  side  need  be  much  concerned 
about  the  possibility  of  modest,  or  even  sub- 
stantial, expansions  In  the  strategic  offen- 
sive forces  of  the  other  side,  nor  about  pre- 
cise limitations  on  those  forces,  as  long  as 
the  other  side  does  not  have  a  damage- 
limiting  capability.  Because  of  the  large  over- 
kill capacities  discussed  above,  even  large 
Increases  In  strategic  forces  will  have  little 
military  effect. 

Third,  measures  to  constrain  the  intro- 
duction or  improvement  of  damage-limiting 
systems,  particularly  those  whose  perform- 
ance is  expected  to  be  highly  uncertain, 
merit  high  priority.  The  Introduction  or 
improvement  of  damage-limiting  capabilities 
by  either  side  is  likely  to  result,  as  we  have 
noted.  In  an  excessive  reaction  by  the  other. 
Because  of  the  tnsensltlvlty  of  the  strategic 
balance  to  modest  changes  In  force  levels,  a 
move  toward  the  development  of  a  narrowly 
circumscribed  damage-limiting  capability  by 
one  side  could  In  principle  be  tolerated  with- 
out undue  concern  by  the  other.  Such  a 
move  might  be  perceived,  however,  as  an 
Indicator  of  the  adversary's  Intent  to  develop 
an  across-the-board  damage-limiting  capa- 
bility. (Witness  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird's 
public  reaction  to  a  possible  Soviet  SS-9 
MIRV  capability.)  This,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  a  development  of  damage-limiting 
capabilities  can  be  offset  rather  quickly  and 
cheaply,  virtually  ensures  a  reaction.  The 
overall  effect  of  such  an  action-reaction  cy- 
cle on  the  ability  of  each  side  to  inflict  dam- 
age on  the  other  Is  likely  to  be  small,  but  the 
expenditures  of  both  sides  on  strategic  arma- 
ments are  likely  to  be  much  Increased,  as 
will  be  the  tensions  between  them. 

Fourth,  owing  to  the  large  uncertainty 
that  characterizes  the  effectiveness  of  dam- 
age-limiting systems  and  tactics,  the  two 
superpowers  will  face  a  very  troublesome 
dilemma  If.  on  the  one  hand,  they  try  to  de- 
velop effective  damage-limiting  capabilities 
with  respect  to  emerging  nuclear  powers  and, 
on  the  other,  they  attempt  to  limit  the 
strategic-arms  race  between  themselves.  With 
a  few  exceptions,  such  as  a  deployment  of 
Russian  Intermediate-range  ballistic  mis- 
siles (IRBM's)  In  Siberia,  the  measures  that 
could  have  long-term  effectiveness  against  a 
third  country's  nuclear  strength  would  ap- 
pe.ir  to  the  other  superpower  to  foreshadow 
.III  erosion  in  Its  own  assured-destruction,  or 
deterrent,  capability.  This  creates  an  authen- 
tic problem  of  conflicting  desires.  We  would 
hope  that  In  efforts  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem the  usefulness  of  damage-limiting  capa- 
iillllles  with  respect  to  the  lesser  nuclear 
pciwers  would  not  be  overrated.  Although 
such  damage-limiting  capabilities  probably 
would  be  effective  In  reducing  damage  In  the 
event  that  a  lesser  power  attempted  a  nu- 
clear attack  against  one  of  the  superpowers, 
we     question     whether    either    superpower 


would  ever  be  willing  to  take  action  against 
a  lesser  power  on  the  assumption  that  dam- 
age-limiting efforts  would  be  100  percent  ef- 
fective, that  Is,  on  the  assumption  that 
"damage  denial"  with  respect  to  a  lesser 
power  could  be  achieved.  Considering  ones 
Inability  to  have  high  confidence  In  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  damage-limiting  measures, 
and  considering  the  effects  of  even  a  single 
thermonuclear  weapon  on  a  large  American 
or  Russian  city,  we  doubt  that  efforts  to 
develop  damage-Umltlng  capabilities  with 
respect  to  the  smaller  powers  would  mate- 
rially Increase  the  options  the  superpowers 
would  have  available  for  dealing  with  these 
powers. 

With  this  background  In  mind  one  would 
be  In  a  good  position  to  evaluate  the  relative 
desirability  of  Umitlng  various  strategic  sys- 
tems If  each  were  unambiguously  useful 
only  for  damage  limitation  or  assured  de- 
struction. Unfortunately  many  eiclstlng  or 
prospective  strategic  systems  may  play  sev- 
eral roles,  a  factor  that  greatly  complicates 
the  problem. 

Of  all  the  amblguotis  developments  now 
tinder  way  none  Is  more  troublesome  than 
MIRV.  The  development  of  a  MIRV  capabil- 
ity may  facilitate  the  maintenance  of  an 
assured-destruction  capability  by  providing 
high  assurance  that  ABM  defenses  of  In- 
dustry and  poptilatlon  can  be  penetrated. 
Olven  sufficient  accuracy,  reliability  and 
yield,  however,  MIRVs  may  also  make  it 
possible  for  a  small  ntuuber  of  missiles  to 
destroy  a  larger  number  of  fixed  offensive 
facilities,  even  If  they  are  "hardened"  against 
the  effects  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Although  the  effectiveness  of  a  given  mis- 
sile force  in  a  damage-Umltlng  preemptive 
attack  against  an  adversary's  Intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missile  (ICBM)  force  might  be 
much  Increased  through  the  use  of  such 
MIRVs,  Is  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
the  deployment  of  the  MIRVs  would  make 
such  a  strike  more  likely.  As  we  have  noted 
In  the  context  of  a  confrontation  between 
superpowers  such  an  attack  would  surely 
be  Irrational,  no  matter  how  severe  the  crisis. 
simply  becatise  no  responsible  political  lead- 
er could  ever  have  high  confidence  In  the 
effecuveness  of  the  attack  and  In  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  other  damage-Umltlng  meas- 
ures that  would  be  required  to  keep  the  dam- 
age from  a  retaUatory  response  down  to  ac- 
ceptable levels.  Although  MIRVs  are  not 
likely  to  have  much  actual  effect  on  the  will- 
ingness or  abUlty  of  nations  to  use  strategic 
nuclear  forces  to  attain  poUtlcal  objectives, 
we  must  accept  the  fact  that  arms  policies 
will,  to  a  substantial  degree,  be  based  on  the 
assumption  that  they  might  be  so  used. 

Beyond  that,  there  Is  the  problem  of  the 
Impact  of  MIRVs  on  events  if  a  crisis  should 
ever  escalate  to  the  point  where  limited 
numbers  of  nuclear  weapons  wUI  have  been 
employed  by  the  superpowers  against  each 
other.  At  some  point  In  the  process  of  escala- 
tion It  is  Ukely  that  one  or  both  powers 
would  initiate  counterforce  attacks  against 
the  other's  remaining  offensive  forces.  Such 
an  attack  would  probably  come  earlier  If  one 
or  both  aides  had  cotmterforce-effectlve 
MIRVs  than  if  neither  did. 

Because  of  what  we  regard  as  unwarranted, 
but  neverthelees  real,  concern  about  MIRVs 
being  used  In  a  preemptive  counterforce  at- 
tack, and  becatise  of  more  legitimate  concern 
that  once  a  thermonuclear  exchange  has  be- 
gun BkHRV's  may  make  further  escalation 
more  likely,  MIRV  development  may  well 
have  a  critical  Impact  on  the  outcome  of 
SALT,  and  for  that  matter  on  the  force  levels 
of  the  two  sides  Independent  of  the  talks.  It 
Is  generally,  althou^  not  universally,  ac- 
cepted that  the  testa  of  MIRVs  have  not  yet 
gone  far  enough  for  one  to  have  confidence 
that  their  rellabUlty  and  accuracy  would  be 
sufficient  to  assure  their  effectiveness  in  a 
counterforce  role  against  hardened  ICBM's. 
On   the  other  hand,  the  MIRV  principle  Is 


now  demonstrated,  and  the  expectation  Is 
common  that  with  perhaps  the  second  gen- 
eration of  such  systems.  If  not  with  the  first. 
MIRVs  win  be  effective  as  counterforce 
weapons. 

If  no  constraints  are  put  on  the  develop- 
ment of  MIRVs,  It  Is  Ukely  that  each  super- 
power wUl  go  ahead  with  such  development 
and  (in  the  case  of  the  TJ.S.  at  least)  an  early 
deployment  program.  This  will  be  regarded 
as  particularly  urgent  If  ABM  deployment 
continues,  or  even  If  there  continues  to  be 
evidence  of  significant  research  and  develop- 
ment that  might  later  lead  to  ABM  deploy- 
ment. Assuming  that  MIRV  programs  do 
continue,  each  superpower  will  perceive  in 
the  other's  deployment  a  possible  threat  to 
Its  fixed-base  ICBM's  and  will  react  to 
counter  that  threat.  The  U.S.  has  already 
begun  to  do  so  In  deciding  to  go  ahead  with 
an  active  ABM  defense  of  Mlnuteman  sites; 
the  Safeguard  program.  Acceleration  In  the 
U.S.S.R.'s  missile-launching  submarine  pro- 
gram and  a  possible  moblle-ICBM  program 
are  plausible  reactions  to  the  U.S.  MIRV 
programs. 

We  anticipate  that  In  the  absence  of  agree- 
ments the  technological  race  will  go  much 
further.  It  seems  Ukely  that  the  argtiments 
to  "do  something"  about  the  vulnerablUty  of 
fixed  ICBM's  will  Increase  In  tempo  and  will 
carry  the  day  in  both  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  Superhardenlng  alone  wUl  be  per- 
ceived to  be  a  losing  game,  considering  how 
easily  any  moves  In  that  direction  could  be 
offset  by  further  Improvements  In  missile 
accuracy.  A  defense  of  the  Safeguard  type 
win  probably  also  be  Judged  to  be  a  losing 
proposition.  A  very  heavy  defense  with  ca«n- 
ponents  specifically  optimized  for  the  de- 
fense of  hardened  ICBM's  might  be  one  re- 
sponse. There  Is  Ukely  to  be  even  further 
reliance  on  mobile  systems;  mlsslle-launcfa- 
Ing  submarines,  new  strategic  bombers  and. 
In  the  case  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  probably  mobile 
ICBM's.  It  Is  conceivable  that  fixed  ICBM's 
may  be  given  up  altogether,  although  the 
arguments  we  have  advanced  against  the 
acceptablUty  of  attacking  them  preemptively 
would  stUl  be  valid. 

It  is  also  likely  in  the  absence  of  agree- 
ments that  one  or  the  other  of  the  super- 
powers win  deploy  ABM  systems  that  will  pro- 
vide more  extensive  and  effective  defense  of 
population  and  industry  than  either  the 
present  Russian  defenses  around  Moscow 
or  the  projected  Phase  n  of  Safeguard.  De- 
fense against  a  Chinese  missile  capability 
may  be  the  rationale,  but  It  Is  to  be  expected 
that  the  other  superpower  will  respond  to 
any  such  deployment  both  by  emulation  and 
by  Increasing  Its  strategic  offensive  capabili- 
ties. 

Whereas  the  strategic-forces  budget  of 
the  U.S.  now  amounts  to  about  $9  billion  per 
year  (excluding  some  rather  large  items  for 
nuclear  warheads,  research  and  development, 
command  and  control,  communications  said 
Intelligence  actvltles),  outlays  for  strategic 
systems  could  well  double  by  the  mld-1970's 
Continuing  large  expenditures  on  strategic 
systems  are  probably  also  to  be  expected  in 
the  U.S.S.R. 

As  we  have  stated,  there  appears  to  be  no 
basis  for  expecting  SALT  to  lead  to  signif- 
icant reductions  In  the  assured-destruction 
capabilities  of  the  superpowers.  Therefore 
other  objectives  must  command  otir  atten- 
tion. The  most  Important  objective  is  of 
course  to  reduce  the  orobablUty  that  a  ther- 
monuclear exchange  will  ever  ^ake  place. 

The  major  factors  affecting  that  prob- 
ability are  likely  not  to  be  simply  technical 
but  to  be  largely  political.  They  Involve  the 
degree  of  tension  that  wlU  exist  between  the 
suj>erpower8  based  on  international  poUtlcal 
considerations,  on  domestic  politics  In  each 
country  and  In  an  important  sense  on  the 
strategic-arms  race  Itself.  We  beUeve  that  in 
contrast  to  some  previous  eras,  when  the 
motivations  for  continuing  arms  races  were 
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largely  political  and  economic  conflicts,  the 
8'.rates;lc-arms  race  now  r\M  a  life  of  Its  own. 
For  instance,  the  s'.rateglc-weapoiia  pro- 
granvs  of  the  o-.her  than  on  the  levels  I'f  ten- 
sion between  the  two  cour-.-nes  If  Uils  race 
can  be  attenuated.  U  would  have  a  nviniber 
of  effects  that  would  re.sult  In  a  illmuiutlon 
iif  tensions  and  hence  In  a  reduction  In  the 
rl.-»k  of  war  That  Is  perhaps  the  major  rea- 
son for  Uie  urgency  of  a  serious  SALT  effort. 
Keeping  budgets  for  strategic  forces  at  low 
levels  IS  desirable  In  I's  own  right  In  that 
significant  resources.  t>oth  financial  and  in- 
tellec'ual.  will  be  freed  fur  mi;re  construcilve 
purposes  More  Important,  in  the  US  lower 
mlUtary  budgets  will  dlniuilsh  the  role  of 
wh.it  President  Eisenhower  itrnied  the  mlll- 
iarv-;ndu»;rial  conip:ex  those  who  have  a 
{.•ro^asltj  ft.  r  and  m  some  ca.-.es  obviously 
a  vested  Interest  In.  the  acquisition  of  more 
armaments  and  In  exciting  and  maintaining 
an  often  unwarranted  attitude  of  aiarm  and 
•usplclon  regarding  an  adversary's  Intentions. 
Lower  military  budgets  in  the  USSR,  would 
almost  certainly  have  a  similar  desirable  ef- 
fect 

A  poorly  designed  agreement  could  of 
course  pnne  to  be  a  vehicle  for  Increasing 
suspicion  and  tension  Venturing  Into  the 
realm  of  unprovable  value  Judgments,  how- 
ever, we  assert  that  it  Is  not  beyond  the  wit  of 
man  to  design  agreements  that  would  result 
in  there  being  less  objective  c^tvise  for  concern 
than  If  the  strategic-arms  race  continues 
unabated  In  general.  It  would  seem  that  any 
understanding  that  slowed  tlie  rate  of  de- 
\elopment  and  change  of  strategic  systems 
would  have  an  effect  In  the  right  direction 
Beyond  affecting  the  probability  of  a  nu- 
clear exchange's  beginning,  one  would  like 
to  see  strategic  forces  structured  so  that 
there  would  bt  at  least  some  poaalblllty  that. 
If  an  exchange  started.  It  would  not  have  to 
rtin  Its  course  A  necessary  but  of  course  not 
sufficient  condition  for  this  is  that  there  be 
no  particular  advantage  to  be  gained  from 
precipitate  launch  of  more  nucleur  weapons 
after  a  few  have  been  dispatched  By  this 
criterion  vulnerable  ICBMs  would  seem  to 
be  the  quintessence  of  undealrabUlty  If  both 
sidea  have  them,  each  will  recognize  that  If 
they  are  withheld,  thnr  may  be  destroyed 

Whether  or  not  MIRV  development  and 
deployment  wlU  be  controlled  may  not  t>e  a 
question  for  the  SALT  negotiators  to  con- 
sider, because  of  the  Inability  of  one  side  or 
the  other  to  decide  in  a  timely  fashion  the 
position  it  wishes  to  take  on  the  issue  The 
rate  of  UIRV  development  is  so  rapid  that 
the  question  may  thus  be  settled  before  the 
substantive  phase  of  the  tallts  is  well  ad- 
vanced Lf  such  development  is  still  in  doubt, 
however,  either  because  the  talks  get  to  such 
substantive  issues  very  quickly  or  because 
of  a  moratorium  on  MIHV  testing,  MIRV 
limitation  should  be  an  l.-j>ue  of  tlie  highest 
priority. 

The  arguments  for  preventing  deployment 
of  MIRVs  advanced  enough  to  be  effective 
counterforce  weap<.ns  are  persuasive  They 
have  been  made  at  great  leng'.h  elsewhere 
(for  example  In  public  hearings  before  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentauves)  We  simply  simimarUe  here  by 
polnung  out  that  If  MIRV  deployment  Is 
prevented.  It  may  be  possible  to  freeze  the 
strategic  balance  at  something  approximat- 
ing its  present  level  Most  of  the  Incentive 
to  defend  h.trdened  ICBM's  or  to  replace  them 
with  mobile  systems  will  have  been  reduced. 
If  n  .t  eliminated 

The  arguments  for  continuing  MIRV  test- 
ing and  then  deployment  because  MIRVs 
may  someday  t>e  required  to  peneUate  an 
adversary  s  ABM  defenses  are  not  convincing. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  currently  designed 
US  MIRVs  could  l)e  deployed  on  a  time 
scale  short  compared  with  that  required  for 
deployment  of  any  ^Ignlflcan;  Russian  ABM 
defenses  Accordingly  there  la  no  need  foe 
any  MIRV  deployment  pending  Arm  evidence 


that  the  U  S  S  R  U  beginning  the  consUuc- 
tlun  of  such  defenses  And  there  Is  no  need 
for  further  rese.irch  and  development  tests 
unless  a  counterforce  capability  Is  Intended 
For  slmlliir  reasons  the  USSR  should  also 
abstain  from  further  multiple-warhead  tests 
and  deployment,  which  It  can  do  at  no  great 
r.-k    ^l    Its    securry 

Essential  to  the  survival  of  an  agreement 
not  to  test  MIRV  s  would  be  a.  prohibition  of 
l,vrge-»c.ile  ABM  dcplo>metn  If  ABM  sys- 
tems were  deployed,  the  pressures  to  deploy 
MIRVs  and  u>  test  them  freq'iently  in  or- 
der to  maint.iin  confidence  m  their  rell.ibll- 
ity  wr.uld  be  overwhelming  Furthermore, 
there  wiuld  und-iubtedlv  be  gre.it  d  niestlc 
pres.sures  to  develop  and  test  more  .-iophistl- 
cated  penetration  aids  Under  such  circum- 
stances neither  side  could  h.ue  anv  confi- 
dence that  the  other  was  not  developing 
counterforce-effecllve  MIRVs  An  ABM 
freeze  would  be  a  logically  required  cnmpan- 
l^n  me.tsure  to  any  aTeemeut  prohibiting 
MIRV  s 

.Ai.sumlng  that  ABM  deployment  and  MIRV 
testing  are  both  frozen,  the  other  Important 
component  of  a  strateglc-arms-limltatlon 
agreement  would  be  an  understanding  to 
maintain  something  like  parity  In  ICBM- 
force  levels  by  freezing  these  levels  or  pref- 
erably reducing  them,  and  if  necessary  per- 
nutting  replacement  of  flxed-b.use  ICBM  s  by 
mobile  systems  whose  levels  could  be  verl- 
ned  by  unilateral  means  I  i  the  absence  of 
such  a  measure  there  would  t>e  the  possibility 
of  one  side  s  gaining  such  a  superiority  In 
missile  strength  that,  with  improved  accura- 
cies and  even  without  MIRV  s.  would  enable 
It  to  knock  out  a  large  froi-tlon  of  Its  ad- 
ver^ry  s  forces  by  delivering  a  counterforce 
atuck  against  them  The  reasons  for  concern 
about  such  a  posslbUlty  have  been  Identified 
above  the  probability  of  ..rms-race  escala- 
tion and  the  reduction  in  whatever  small 
chance  there  may  t>e  of  a  nuclear  exchange's 
being  terminated  short  of  running  Its  rulcldal 
course. 

If  the  development  of  MIRVs  that  are  per- 
ceived by  the  advers.u-y  to  have  counterforce 
capability  cannot  be  prevented  (and  we  are 
pesslmatlc  about  preventing  iti.  the  relative 
imp»jrtance  of  s.>me  of  the  measures  dis- 
cussed above  will  be  changed  materially  A 
prohibition  on  large-scale  ABM  deployment 
would  still  be  desirable,  but  It  would  be  less 
imp^.ruint.  It  would  not  In  this  case  prevent 
the  MIRV  genie  from  escaping  the  bottle 
M.>re<iver.  continuing  development  and  de- 
ployment of  MIRVs  would  make  a  large- 
scale  ABM  defense  unattrac-ne  simply  on 
c.jst-effecuveuess  grounds 

A  provision  permitting  the  replacement  of 
f^xed  ICBM'B  by  mobile  systems  would  seem 
virtUiiUy  unavoidable  because  of  concern 
about  the  vulnerability  of  the  ICBM's  to 
counterforce  attack  Indeed.  In  the  Interest 
of  stabilizing  arms  at  low  levels,  and  to 
minimize  concern  about  damage-limiting 
s'.rlkes,  agreements  ccjuld  probably  Include 
measures  that  would  enhance  the  viability 
of  mobile  systems  An  area  of  agreement 
that  would  seem  to  merl'  most  .serious 
consideration  would  be  prohibition  on  cer- 
t.iln  Improvements  In  antisubmarine-war- 
fare capabilities  Actually  the  possibility 
breakthroughs  In  antisubmarine  warfare  Is 
extremely  remote  It  Is  probable  that 
through  nol.se  reduction  extension  of 
missile  range  and  other  techniques  the 
gap  between  ASW  capability  and  the 
capability  of  the  mlsslle-launchlng  sub- 
marine to  escape  detection  and  destruction 
will  widen  rather  than  narrow  Yet  It  .seems 
likely  from  recent  Jel)ate  In  the  U  S  th.it  the 
present  American  leadership,  and  pre.sum- 
ably  the  leadership  of  the  U  S  S  R  as  well, 
would  be  reluctant  to  rely  solely  on  a  mls- 
slle-launchlng svibmarlne  force  for  deter- 
rence given  the  p<mslbllty  ..f  further  ASW 
development  by  Its  adversarv  Con.str.ilnts  on 
A.SW  such  as  a  limitation  on  the  number  of 


hunter-killer  submarines  would  Increase  the 
accepUbiUty  to  both  sides  of  relying  more 
heavily  on  mlsslle-launchlng  submarines  for 
deterrence. 

Similar  arguments  might  be  made  for 
limitations  on  or  curt.illmei.t  of  air  defense 
Such  moves  would  seem  less  realistic  on  three 
cotints  First.  compU  nice  with  limitations 
on  air-defense  capabilities  coulj  proh-ibly 
not  be  verllied  with  unilateral  prcKedures  us 
well  as  could  limitations  on  ASW  systems, 
or  for  that  matter  on  ABM  systems  Intel- 
ligence on  short-range  antl.ilrcraft  system.s 
Is  likely  to  be  poorer  than  on  hunter-killer 
submarines.  specLiIUed  ASW  aircraft  or 
l.trge-slzed  c<jmponents  of  ABM  systems 
Second,  the  overlap  between  tactical  and 
s-rateglc  antl.ilrcraft  -ap.iblUtles  is  consider- 
able, and  neither  superpower  Is  likely  to  be 
willing  to  greatly  reduce  tactlc^il  antiaircraft 
capabilities  In  the  context  of  SALT.  ASW 
capabilities  (except  for  destroyers)  would. 
«.n  the  other  hand,  have  little  role  other  than 
attack  agam.st  an  adversary's  mlsslle- 
l.iunchlng  submarines  This  Is  far  truer  now 
than  It  was  a  few  years  ago  because  the 
realization  Is  more  widespread  that  a  major 
war  Involving  large  antlshlpplng  campalgrui 
Is  extremely  unlikely.  Third,  neither  the 
U  S  nor  the  U  S  3  R  Is  likely  to  have  enough 
confidence  In  bombers  to  rely  much  on  them 
in  a  mls,sile  age  even  If  air  defenses  are 
constrained,  whereas  •loth  superpowers  ob- 
viou.ily  are  prepared  to  rely  heavily  on  sub- 
msrlne-latinched  missiles 

Finally.  If  counterforce-effectlve  MIRVs 
were  a  reality,  and  If  as  a  consequence  both 
sides  were  to  place  reliance  very  largely  on 
mobile  systems,  additional  offensive  weapon.'! 
on  one  side  could  not  be  used  effectively  to 
limit  the  other  side's  ability  to  retaliate 
Considering  this  fact  and  the  fact  that  since 
strategic -force  levels  are  already  at  least  an 
order  of  magnitude  larger  than  Is  rationally 
required  for  deterrence,  there  would  be  little 
incentive  for  either  side  to  acquire  additional 
offensive  capabilities  Also  In  this  situation 
It  would  hardly  matter  If  either  side  were  to 
introduce  new  assured-destruction  system-s 
such  as.  for  example,  small  mobile  ICBM's 
th.-xi  could  not  be  easily  counted. 

Even  this  Incomplete  discussion  shows  that 
the  strategic  balance  between  the  supcr- 
IKjwers  is  likely  to  be  very  different  depend- 
ing on  whether  or  not  MIRV  development 
and  .ABM  deployment  are  allowed  to  continue 
Both  posslbllltle*  will  have  a  senoua  Impact 
on  futvire  strategic  postures,  but  with  respect 
to  ABM  deployment  nothing  much  Is  going 
to  happen  overnight.  Dealing  with  the  issue 
of  MIRV  development,  although  perhaps  no 
more  Important.  Is  far  more  urgent.  That  Is 
why  It  Is  the  watershed  Issue  for  SALT  If 
counterforce-effectlve  MIRVs  (and  large- 
scale  .ABM  deployment)  can  be  sUipped,  the 
present  strategic  balance  of  force  levels  may 
endure  for  s<.m.e  time  If  such  MIRVs  are 
deployed,  the  balance  will  unavoidably 
change  In  qualitative  ways.  How  large  an 
escalation  In  the  arms  race  will  result  will 
depend  on  whether  agreement  to  constrain 
or  cut  back  other  strategic  systems  could  still 
be  negotiated 

We  have  attempted  here  to  present  an  ob- 
jective analysis  of  the  prosiiects  for  various 
iigreements  to  limit  strategic  urnmments  In 
so  doing  we  are  aware  that  many  of  our 
re-aders  will  be  dismayed  that  our  dlscu.sslon 
h.is  been  In  the  context  of  each  superpower's 
pre.servlng  the  capability  of  destroying  the 
other.  This  has  been  so  not  because  we  our- 
selves favor  the  continuing  retention  of  huge 
stocks  of  thermonuclear  weapons  but  because 
we  have  tried  to  be  realistic  The  distrust  that 
exists  between  the  US  and  the  USSR,  will 
induce  both  to  preserve  the  capability  of  de- 
suoylng  the  other;  such  a  capability.  a«  we 
have  noted.  Is  unfortunately  easier  to  attain 
than  an  effective  defense  of  one's  own  society, 
whether  or  not  there  are  agreemenu  on 
strategic  armaments    Both  superpowers  will 
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preserve  this  capability  because  they  see  It 
:us  the  only  effective  deterrent  to  the  war  that 
neither  wants  or  could  win. 

The  most  that  can  reasonably  be  expected 
of  the  forthcoming  talks  Is  a  move  toward 
a  strategic  balance  where  (1)  uncertain- 
ties about  the  adversary  are  reduced  and 
with  them  some  of  the  tensions;  (2)  each 
Ride  can  Inflict  a  level  of  damage  on  the 
other  sufficient  to  destroy  Its  society  but 
neither  feels  a  need  to  maintain  a  great 
overkill  capability  as  a  hedge  against  possi- 
ble damage-limiting  efforts  by  the  other; 
(3)  there  will  be  an  Improved  chance  that 
a  thermonuclear  exchange,  should  one  begin, 
would  be  terminated  short  of  running  Its 
course,  and  (4)  the  levels  of  expenditure  on 
strategic  armaments  are  lower,  so  that  larger 
fractions  of  the  resources  available  to  each 
society  can  be  used  for  more  constructive 
endeavors 

We  believe  that  the  reiillzatlon  of  these 
objectives  would  be  a  tremendous  accomp- 
lishment and  one  that  Is  possible  without 
the  solution  of  the  deep-seated  political 
problems  of  the  Russian-American  confron- 
tation. To  go  further  will  require  dealing 
with  thoae  problems.  We  do  not  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  superpowers  can  afford  to 
delay  attacking  the  strategic-arms  race 
while  trying  to  solve  political  differences. 
Regrettably  the  situation  with  respect  to 
technical  developments  (MIRVs.  ABM  de- 
fenses and  nuclear  proliferation),  and  quite 
possibly  with  respect  to  domestic  politics 
as  well,  win  probably  make  strateglc-arms- 
llmitatlon  negotiations  less  likely  to  be  suc- 
cessful several  years  hence  than  now.  Time 
Is  of  the  essence,  and  we  write  with  a  feel- 
ing of  urgency.  Although  our  tone  Is  pessi- 
mistic, we  do  not  despair.  We  are  convinced 
that  latent  public  support  for  an  agree- 
ment could  be  exploited  by  effective  political 
leadership  on  both  sides  to  reverse  the  trends 
we   hHve   lived   with   for   two   decades 


CONTROLLED  DANGEROUS  SUB- 
STANCES ACT  OP  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3246)  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic health  and  safety  by  amending  the 
narcotic,  depressant  simulant,  and  hal- 
lucinogrenic  drug  laws,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath  ) .  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick).  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook),  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii  (Biir. 
PoN(j).  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kkn- 
NEDT),  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  and  myself  to 
strike  from  the  bill  a  provision  which  is 
totally  inconsistent  with  a  free  society 
and  which  would  be,  if  enacted  into  law, 
giant  step  in  the  conversion  of  our  free 
society  into  a  police  state. 

This  provision  Is  subsection  1>  of  sec- 
tion 702  of  the  pending  bUl.  It  appears 
on  pages  72  suid  73  and  reads  as  follows: 

Any  officer  authorized  to  execute  a  search 
warrant  relating  to  offenses  Involving  con- 
trolled dangerous  substances  the  penalty  for 
which  Is  Imprisonment  for  more  Uian  one 
year  may,  without  notice  of  his  authority 
and  purpose,  break  open  an  outer  or  inner 
door  or  window  of  a  building,  or  any  part 
of  the  building,  or  anything  therein,  U  the 
Judge  or  United  States  Magistrate  Issuing 
the  warrant  Is  satisfied  that  there  Is  probable 


cause  to  believe  that  if  such  notice  were  to 
be  given  the  property  sought  in  the  case  may 
be  easily  and  quickly  destroyed  or  disposed 
of,  or  that  danger  to  the  life  or  limb  of  the 
officer  or  another  may  result,  and  has  in- 
cluded m  the  warrant  a  direction  that  the 
officer  executing  it  shall  not  be  required  to 
give  such  notice:  Provided,  That  any  officer 
acting  under  such  warrant,  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  entering  the  premises, 
Identify  himself  and  give  the  reasons  and 
authority  for  his  entrance  upon  the  premises. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  pray  the  Lords 
Prayer,  we  make  this  petition  to  the 
Almighty.  "Lead  us  not  into  temptation." 
I  think  that  this  petition  impliedly  com- 
mands us  not  to  lead  others  into  tempta- 
tion. And  yet  we  have  a  Senate  bill  that 
will  lead  the  law  enforcement  officers 
who  are  engaged  in  the  enforcement  of 
narcotics  law,  marihuana  laws,  and  other 
dangerous  substance  laws  to  make  false 
affidavits  in  order  to  obtain  search  war- 
rants which  would  enable  them  to  enter 
the  private  homes  of  American  citizens 
like  thieves  in  the  night  without  notice 
and  without  warning. 

If  it  were  not  such  a  tragic  proposal,  it 
would  indeed  be  comical,  because  it  says 
among  other  things  that  the  officer  is  to 
be  authorized  to  conceal  from  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  house  his  presence  there, 
his  purpose  there,  and  the  fact  that  he 
has  a  search  warrant  at  all. 

How  In  heaven's  name  can  any  officer 
make  an  affidavit  which  would  Justify  a 
UJ3.  magistrate  issuing  a  no-knock  war- 
rant that  he  is  satisfied  there  is  probable 
cause  to  proceed  and  if  notice  is  given 
that  danger  to  the  life  or  limb  of  the  of- 
ficer or  another  may  result? 

Is  that  not  an  absurdity,  that  an  offi- 
cer while  miles  away  with  the  magis- 
trate can  obtain  a  warrant  because  his 
life  is  in  danger,  when  the  occupant  in 
the  hottse  does  not  even  know  he  is  there, 
does  not  even  know  he  has  a  search  war- 
rant, and  does  not  even  know  he  is  about 
to  enter  the  house. 

That  is  an  absurdity. 

There  is  another  provision  in  section 
702(b)  that  allows  entry  without  notice 
if  the  magistrate  is  satisfied  that  there 
is  probable  cause  to  believe  that  if 
notice  is  given,  the  property  they  are 
seeking  may  be  easily  and  quickly  de- 
stroyed. 

In  heaven's  name,  why  would  a  man 
having  in  his  house  some  property,  some 
narcotics,  or  some  marihuana  cigarettes 
undertake  to  destroy  that  property  If  he 
does  not  know  an  officer  is  coming  there 
to  search  his  premises? 

The  more  I  read  this  provision,  the 
more  I  become  convinced  that  archlbald 
the  cockroach  about  whom  Don  Marquis 
wrote,  sized  up  people  correctly. 

This  cockroach  lived  in  an  inhabited 
house,  and  when  the  occupants  of  the 
house  retired  for  the  night,  he  would 
go  into  the  study  and  write  out  his  ob- 
servations on  people  by  getting  on  top  of 
the  typewriter  and  diving  on  the  keys. 

On  one  occasion,  he  wrote  the  follow- 
ing: 

BCan  is  past  comprehending.  The  head  of 
this  house  came  home  this  afternoon.  He 
had  seen  a  ravenous  wolf  seize  a  Uttle  Iamb. 
He  killed  the  wolf,  and  carried  the  little 
lamb  tenderly  home  In  his  bosom.  When  he 
arrived  brane,  be  slew  the  little  Iamb  and 
cooked  It  and  ate  It.  Having  had  a  good  sup- 


per, he  sat  down  to  meditate  on  the  universe 
And  he  got  to  thinking  about  the  cruelty  of 
wolves  and  lambs,  and  he  got  to  weeping. 

We  have  here  a  provision  saying  that 
the  owTiers  of  a  house  would  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  presence  of  the  officer, 
and  yet,  the  officer  who  is  miles  away 
at  the  time  can  secure  a  warrant  to  break 
in  without  notice  if  he  swears  to  a  mag- 
istrate that  he  is  afraid  that  if  he,  the 
officer  whose  presence  will  be  concealed, 
knocks,  the  occupant  will  destroy  the 
evidence.  That  is  about  on  a  par  with 
what  archibald  the  cockroach  wrote  on 
the  occasion  I  mentioned. 

One  of  the  strangest  things  is  why  the 
representatives  of  a  free  society  are  al- 
ways trying  to  convert  that  free  society 
by  legislation  into  a  police  state.  That 
is  precisely  what  is  being  attempted  on 
this  occasion.  My  associates  and  I  are 
attempting  to  save  one  of  the  basic  free- 
doms of  the  American  people,  the  right 
not  to  be  disturbed  m  their  homes  by 
an  imreasonable  search  and  an  unrea- 
sonable seizure. 

One  of  the  latest  books  on  constitu- 
tional law  is  entitled  "Commentary  on 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
written  by  Bernard  Schwartz.  He  has 
something  to  say  with  respect  to  this 
right  in  voliune  I,  dealing  with  the  sanc- 
tity and  privacy  of  the  person.  I  read 
from  page  179: 

At  the  very  core  of  the  Fourth  Amendment, 
the  highest  Court  tells  us.  "stands  the  right 
of  a  man  to  retreat  into  his  own  home  and 
there  be  free  from  unreasonable  govern- 
mental intrusion."  • 

The  Constitution,  in  thus  safeguarding  the 
sanctity  of  the  home  from  unlawful  govern- 
mental intrusion,  ensures  to  the  person  a 
privileged  sanctuary  within  which  he  can 
live  his  own  life,  sheltered  from  public  super- 
vision and  scrutiny — a  place  where  he  can 
enjoy  what  William  Faulkner  has  called  that 
"last  vestige  of  privacy  without  which  man 
cannot  be  an  individual."  ™  So  long  as  such 
oalses  of  privacy  exist,  there  is  still  room  for 
exercise  of  that  individuality  that  distin- 
guishes not  only  our  species,  but  each  of  us 
from  the  other.^  "A  man  can  still  control  a 
small  part  of  his  environment,  his  bouse;  he 
can  retreat  thence  from  outsiders,  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  they  cannot  get  at  him 
without  disobeying  the  Constitution. 

This  right  of  privacy  goes  back  a  long 
way  in  our  law.  We  are  told  that  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  emasculate  this  right 
of  privacy  and  that  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  thwart  the  purpose  of  the  fourth 
amendment  because  narcotics  and  mari- 
huana are  easUy  destroyed. 

I  have  always  found  that  my  heart  is 
attuned  to  the  eloquence  of  one  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  of  England,  William 
Pitt.  I  think  of  what  he  had  to  say  when 
I  hear  the  argument  that  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  pervert  and  prostitute  the  right 
of  a  man  to  occupy  his  home  as  his  castle 
in  order  to  enforce  laws  against  the  mari- 
huana or  dangerous  substances  or  nar- 
cotics. 

In  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  November  18,  1783,  William  Pitt  had 
this  to  say  in  respect  to  an  argument  that 
something  of  this  kind  should  be  done 
because  it  was  necessary.  Here  is  what 
he  said: 

Necessity  is  the  plea  for  every  Infringement 
of  human  Uberty.  It  is  the  argument  of 
tyrants.  It  Is  the  creed  of  slaves. 
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One  of  the  dangerous  U  lugs  about  a 
proposal  of  this  nature  ar.  out  of  the 
fcict  that  It  Is  made  by  sincere  men  It 
Is  proposed  by  men  who  want  to  enforce 
the  law.  and  tliey  get  .so  zealous  In  their 
ofTorts  to  enforce  the  law  that  they  would 
emulate  the  example  s*n  by  Samson  in 
his  blindness  and  destroy  the  pillars  up- 
on which  the  temple  of  lustlce  Itself  rests 

Tins  rlcht  for  which  I  fit;ht  and  for 
which  my  casponsors  fight  In  proposing 
this  amendment  goes  back  a  long  »ay 
I  wish  to  make  some  references  to  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  In  Miller  v. 
Untt'-d  States,  reported  In  357  US  301 
While  this  was  not  a  search  case.  U  was 
an  arrest  case  and  It  di.sc'isses  the  law 
on  this  subiect  after  setting  forth  that 
both  the  Goverruncnt  and  the  petitioner 
agreed  that  the  \-alidity  of  the  entry  to 
execute  tl.e  arrest  warrant  must  be 
tested  bv  criteria  Identical  with  those 
embodied  in  18  US.  Code  3103,  which 
deals  with  entry  and  executlns  a  search 
warrant. 

I  shall  read  the  statute  because  it  Is 
the  statute  which  has  govcmed  the  man- 
ner In  which  search  warrants  are  to  be 
executed  In  all  cases  since  virtually  the 
creation  of  our  Republic    It  states: 

The  offlcer  may  brealc  open  any  out«-  .t 
inner  door  or  window  of  .i  house,  or  aiiy  part 
of  a  house,  or  anything  therein,  to  execute 
A  search  »,uTai.t  li  alter  notice  of  his  au- 
thority and  purpose,  he  u  relused  admittauce 
or  when  necessary  to  hber.ite  him^e::  >  r  a 
person  aiding  him  In  the  execuUun  of  the 
warrant 

This  bill  would  make  an  exception  to 
that  rule  for  marihuana  cases,  narcotic 
cases,  and  dangerous  substance  cases  It 
would  dispense,  under  cerUin  circum- 
sUnces.  with  the  requirement  that  the 
cfBcer  give  noUce  of  his  presence,  and  of 
his  authority,  and  of  his  purpose. 

One  of  the  latest  books  on  the  subject 
of  constitutional  law  Is  entitled  'The 
American  Constitution."  written  by  Pro- 
fessor C.  Herman  Pritchett.  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  The  book  lays  down 
this  fundamenul  rule  on  pace  106: 

Whether  armed  with  a  warrant  or  not.  ofB- 
cers  cannot  br*ak  down  the  door  to  efTect  a 
lawful  arrest  and  the  seizure  of  Incriminat- 
ing evidence  unless  they  are  re:  used  admis- 
sion after  giving  clear  notice  of  their  au- 
thority and  purpoee 

As  I  sUted  Saturday,  subsecuon  *b)  of 
secuon  702  of  this  bill.  In  its  ultimate 
analysis,  undertakes  to  make  it  lawful 
for  law  enforcement  officers  m  these  par- 
ucular  cases  to  enter  the  private  homes 
of  American  citizens  in  exactly  the  same 
way  m  which  bur-lars  enter  those 
homes. 

If  we  are  to  have  law  enforcement  in 
tins  country,  we  must  have  respect  for 
our  laws  and  we  must  have  respect  for 
the  manner  in  which  those  charged  with 
enforcing  those  laws  act.  It  would  do 
nothing  to  promote  the  cause  of  law  en- 
forcement in  the  narcotics  field  or  the 
marihuana  field  or  the  field  of  dangerous 
substances  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  authorize  law  enforce- 
ment officers  to  emulate  and  follow  the 
example  set  by  burglars  who  break  Into 
people's  houses  without  notice  and  with- 
out Informing  them  of  their  purpose 
Under  702 'b'.  a  search  warrant  would 


have  to  set  out  the  grounds  for  the  belief 
tliat  Uie  mariliuana  or  the  narcotics  or 
the  dangerous  substances  may  be  de- 
stroyed If  lliey  knock  on  the  door  and 
let  the  occupant  of  the  building  ascertain 
their  presoncc  and  their  puriKise  Those 
warrants  are  obtained  from  US  magis- 
trates, and  the  Con.-titution  itself  re- 
quires that  they  be  supixjrted  by  an  oath 
or  afflimation  showing;  probable  cause 
for  their  necessity. 

As  the  fourth  amendment  declares. 

The  right  i-'f  tlie  people  to  be  secure  la 
their  persons,  hou.ses.  p.ipers,  and  etTect-s. 
Hgjln.-t  unrea-s,  >nable  sear,:hes  and  sel/iires. 
sh.ill  not  be  violated  and  no  wirrants  shiil 
Isjiue  but  up.>n  prab.ible  cau.se.  gupptirted 
bv  oath  or  amrmaUon  and  [MrtLularly  de- 
scnblni?  the  place  to  t>e  se.irched  aiiJ  llie 
persona  or  things  to  be  sei/ed 


Under  that  provusion.  it  Is  necessary 
for  somebody  to  make  an  affirmation. 
setting  out  facts  that  show  pn-bablc 
cau--e  to  believe  that  if  the  officer  knocks 
and  announces  to  the  occupants  of  the 
house  his  pie.scnce.  his  purport-,  and  his 
authority,  the  narcotics  or  marihuana 
or  other  danscrous  substances  might  be 
destroyed 

The  officer  geUs  that  search  warrant 
from  a  US.  magistrate  who  is.  m  many 
cases,  long  distances  from  the  house  to 
be  searched  How  In  heavens  name  can 
an  officer  who  goes  to  a  US.  magistrate 
1  mile.  10  miles,  or  50  miles  from  the  lo- 
cation of  the  houst?  to  be  searched  know 
that,  after  he  get.  the  search  warrant 
and  got\s  to  that  house,  if  he  knocks  and 
Informs  the  occupants  of  the  house  of 
his  presence  and  his  purpose  and  his  au- 
thority, that  the  occupants  of  Uie  house 
will  destroy  the  material  designated  In 
the  act:* 

That  require-s  an  officer  to  have  a  pro- 
phetic power.  It  tempts  him  to  make  a 
false  afDdavit.  Law  enforcement  officers 
are  fallible  men  If  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  this  case  yields  to  the  tempU- 
tion  that  we  destroy  one  of  the  land- 
marks of  tlie  law  which  makes  us  a  free 
society  instead  of  a  police  state,  tlien 
we  can  reasonably  assume  that  some 
officers  of  the  law  wdl  yield  to  the  temp- 
tation to  make  an  aflidavit  setting  forth 
facts  which  they  could  not  po.ssibly  know- 
to  be  true  unless  they  have  power  sur- 
pa-^smg  that  of  the  prophets  of  old. 

Another  tlung     This   wouid  leave  In 
exic,tence  a  sUtute.  section  3109  of  title 
18,  governing  tins  matter  of  aimounce- 
ment  in  all  areas  of  our  national  life 
with  respect  to  every  officer  wishing  to 
make  a  search  of  a  house,  except  those 
who  could  get.  form  an  obliging  U.S.  com- 
missioner, a  warrant  to  search  for  mari- 
huana or   narcoUcs  or  dangerous  sub- 
stances  If  he  has  that  kind  of  warrant. 
he  does  not  have  to  honor  the  purpose 
for  which  the  fourth  amendment  was 
actually   written— tliat  is.   the  right  to 
protect  the  people  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures  He  may  be  looking 
for  something,  or  may  be  Just  running 
a  dragnet,  but  he  can  gel  a  warrant  under 
this  proposed  sUtute  by  making  an  affi- 
davit in  which  he  engages  in  a  prophecy. 
Regardless  of  what  he  is  searching  for. 
he  can  go  there  and  conceal  the  fact  that 
he  has  a  warrant,  conceal  his  person. 


conceal  his  authority,  and  break  into  a 
man's  house 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  ERVIN  lyleld 

Mr  STEVENS.  As  a  former  US  at- 
torney. I  want  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  the  amendment 
he  has  offered  and  for  the  explanation 
he  has  placed  in  the  Record  in  sup- 
port of  the  position  which  his  amend- 
ment recommends 

It  seems  to  me  the  provision  the  Sen- 
ator has  pointed  out  Ls  a  most  pernicious 
attempt  to  do  away  with  some  of  the 
most  basic  individual  ritihts  that  Ameri- 
cans have,  in  a  rush  to  try  to  stop  tlie 
flood  of  narcotics.  My  State  has  a  flood 
of  narcotics  right  now.  But  I  am  sure 
we  would  rue  th?  day  we  did  this.  I  know 
the  people  of  Alaska,  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  the  American  people,  would  realize 
that  to  emasculate  tlie  Constitution  In 
order  to  attempt  to  meet  the  narcotics 
problem  would  be  wrong. 

In  my  humble  opinion  as  a  lawyer,  tlie 
.section  Is  unconstitutional,  anyway,  but 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  join  the 
Senator  In  voting  for  the  amendment, 
and  I  want  to  command  him  for  pro- 
posing the  ending  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  Ihe  Senator  for 
his  observations,  which  are  exceedmgly 
wise  Of  course,  the  argument  for  this 
provision  is  made  that  without  it  some 
people  will  go  imwhipped  of  justice  for 
violating  the  marihuana  or  narcotics  oi' 
d£ingerous  substances  laws;  but  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Jackson  answered  that  argument. 
It  seems  to  me  In  a  superb  manner, 
when  he  said: 

We  meet  in  this  ca^f  as  in  many,  the 
appeal  to  necessity  It  Is  said  that  If  such 
arrests  and  searches  cannot  be  made,  law 
enforcement  will  be  more  difficult  and  un- 
certain But  the  forefathers,  after  consult- 
ing the  lessons  of  history,  designed  our  Con- 
stitution to  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
a  too  permeating  police  surveillance  which 
they  seemed  to  think  was  a  greater  danger 
to  a  free  people  than  the  escape  of  sonic 
criminals  from  punishment. 


The  right  .»hich  this  amendment  seeks 
to  preserve  and  protect  is  of  great 
antiquity. 

In  tlie  Miller  case,  to  which  I  referred 
earlier.  Justice  Brennan  had  this  to  say. 
and  I  quote  from  page  1337: 

Prom  earliest  days,  the  common  law  dras- 
tically UnUted  the  authority  of  law  officers 
to  break  the  door  of  a  hou.se  '(SST  OS  307 1 
•to  effect  an  arrest.  Such  action  Invades  the 
precious  Interest  of  privacy  summed  up  In 
the  ancient  adage  that  a  man's  house  is  his 
cao.Ue  As  early  as  the  13th  Year-book  ol 
Edward  IV  (H61-1483),  at  folio  9.  there  Is 
a  recorded  holding  that  It  was  unlawful  for 
the  sheriff  to  break  the  doors  of  a  man's 
hou.se  to  arrest  him  In  a  civil  suit  In  debt 
or  treo,pa.ss.  for  the  arrest  was  then  only 
for  the  private  interest  of  a  party.  Remarks 
attributed  to  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham, 
on  the  occasion  of  debate  In  Parliament  on 
the  searches  Incident  to  the  enforcement  of 
an  excise  on  elder,  eloquently  expressed  the 
principle: 

"The  poorest  man  may  in  his  cottage  Dia 
defiance  to  all  the  forces  of  the  crown  It 
may  be  frail;  iw  roof  may  shake;  the  wind 
may  blow  through  It;  the  storm  may  enter; 
the  rain  may  enter;  but  the  King  of  England 
cannot  enter— all  his  force  dares  not  croM 
the  threshold  of  the  ruined  tenement!" 
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Yet  this  bill  proposes  to  authorize  an 
officer  of  the  law  to  cross  the  threshold 
of  any  home  in  the  United  States,  if  he 
is  willing  to  make  an  affidavit  that,  by 
reason  of  his  prophetic  power,  he  can 
foresee  that  if  he  knocks  at  the  door 
and  acquaints  the  occupants  of  the  house 
with  his  presence,  purpose,  and  author- 
ity, they  may  dispose  of  some  kind  of  a 
narcotic  substance,  some  marihuana 
substance,  or  some  other  dangerous  sub- 
stance. 

Justice  Brennan  discussed  further  the 
circumstances  governing  tlie  breaking 
of  doors.  He  says: 

Whatever  the  circumstances  under  which 
breaking  a  door  to  arrest  for  felony  might  be 
lawful  however,  the  breaking  was  unlawful 
where  the  officer  faUed  first  to  state  blfi  au- 
thority and  purpose  for  demanding  admis- 
sion. The  requirement  was  pronounced  In 
1903  In  Semayne's  Case,  5  Coke  91.  11  ERC 
629.  77  Eng  Reprint  194:  "In  aU  cases  where 
the  King  Is  party,  the  sheriff  (li  the  doors 
be  not  open)  may  break  the  party's  house, 
either  to  arrest  him.  or  to  do  other  execution 
of  the  Kllngl's  process,  If  otherwise  he  can 
not  enter  But  before  he  breaks  it,  he  ought 
to  signify  the  cause  of  his  comirig,  and  to 
make  request  to  open  doors  .  .  ."  (Emphasis 
supplied.) 

With  all  due  respect  to  everyone  con- 
cerned. I  would  say  that  it  is  astoimding 
to  have  the  Department  of  Justice,  In  a 
coimtry  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  free 
society,  advocate,  in  the  Year  of  our 
Lord  1967.  that  a  r\ile  which  had  reached 
full  fruition  in  England  as  early  as  1603 
ought  to  be  nullified,  and  that  a  man's 
home  should  no  longer  be  regarded  his 
his  castle. 

I  now  direct  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  opinion  of  Justice  Brennan  in 
the  case  of  Ker  against  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia, reported  in  374  VS.  at  page  23. 
which  is  the  fullest  discussion  of  this 
subject. 

This  was  a  case  in  which  the  court  split 
4  to  1  to  4.  and  there  Is  really  no  great 
discrepancy  in  what  they  had  to  say 
about  the  law,  but  the  interpretation 
placed  upon  the  facts  by  Justice  Clark, 
In  the  opinion  in  which  four  of  the  Jus- 
tices concurred,  caused  those  four  to  in- 
voke niles  of  law  which  had  no  applica- 
tion to  the  facts  existing. 

Justice  Clark  took  the  position  that  the 
search  In  this  case  was  made  by  Califor- 
nia officers  pursuant  to  a  lawful  arrest, 
which  I  submit  the  facts  are  far  from 
showing.  He  intimates  that  the  occu- 
pants of  the  house  were  expecting  of- 
ficers, which  was  an  absurdity,  because 
the  facts  show  that  the  husband  was 
reading  his  newspaper,  and  that  they 
had  left  some  marihuana  in  plain  view, 
and  were  not  attempting  to  destroy  it  or 
anything  else. 

Mr.  Justice  Brerman  points  out  that 
there  are  only  three  exceptions  to  the 
rule  that  an  officer,  in  executing  a  search 
warrant,  must  give  notice  of  his  presence, 
his  purpose,  and  his  authority.  All  of  the 
judges,  or  at  least  eight  of  them,  recog- 
nized that  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment  has  made  the  fourth 
amendment  applicable  to  the  States.  Jus- 
tice Harlan  disagreed  with  that  view,  be- 
cause he  does  not  entertain  the  inconw- 
ration  doctrine.  He  said  they  would  be 


governed  only  by  the  due  process  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  IXJDD.  I  hesitate  to  interrupt  the 
distinguished  Senator,  but  I  think  we  can 
both  agree  that  the  Ker  case  says  that 
the  no-knock  situation  which  was  in- 
volved in  that  case  was  constitutional.  I 
understand  the  Senator  is  arguing  the 
facts,  but  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  that  that  was  a  constitutional 
entrance. 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  Oh,  yes,  but  they  were  to 
reach  a  majority  decision  to  this  effect 
only  because  Justice  Harlan  said  that  the 
fourth  amendment  did  not  apply  to  the 
States.  Now,  Justice  Brennan  said  that, 
as  applied  to  that  case,  the  entrance  was 
unconstitutional  and  was  a  violation  of 
the  fourth  amendment.  He  says  this 

Mr.  DODD.  Was  that  the  dissenting 
view  or  the  majority  view? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  is  hard  to  tell  which  is 
the  majority. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  Is  right.  But  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  opinion  of  the  Cotirt. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No,  it  is  not  the  opinion  of 
the  Coiut.  There  were  four  Judges,  a 
minority,  who  concurred  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  know.  I  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Those  judges  assumed 
facts  which  were  not  disclosed  by  the 
evidence  and  which  the  evidence  refuted. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  understand.  I  know  the 

C&SC. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Justice  Harlan  concurred 
in  the  majority  view,  on  the  ground  that 
he  did  not  think  that  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment  made  the 
fourth  amendment  applicable  to  the 
States,  and  that  therefore  the  situation 
was  governed  by  th(s  due  process  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment,  and  that  the  en- 
trance in  this  case  was  reasonable,  as  he 
saw  It,  under  that  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  DODD.  For  oiu"  purposes  today,  I 
think  I  am  correct  that  the  circum- 
stances were  that  the  police  officers  con- 
ducted the  search:  there  was  no  judicial 
officer  involved.  My  understanding  of 
that  case  Is  that  it  was  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  that  this  was  not  an  imcon- 
stitutional  search  and  seizure. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  judgment  of  the 
Court — the  five  Justices — had  nothing 
to  do  with  any  provision  like  this  statute. 
They  held  that  the  entry  without  prior 
notice  was  an  incident  to  a  lawful  arrest. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  know  the  facts  of  that 
c&sc  well* 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  that  therefore  they 
were  not  concerned  about  this  proposi- 
tion. There  is  no  question  that  a  search 
incident  to  a  lawful  arrest  is  valid.  But 
they  assumed  that  the  facts  showed  a 
lawful  arrest  under  the  fourth  sunend- 
ment  and  Justice  Harlan  assumed  that 
the  facts,  under  California  law,  showed 
a  reasonable  search.  So  the  majority 
reached  the  same  conclusion  on  two  dif- 
ferent grounds. 

Now  this  is  what  Justice  Brennan  said 
the  fourth  amendment  provides  in  re- 
spect to  a  search  in  the  Ker  case: 

For  even  on  the  premise  that  there  was 
piobable  cause  by  federal  standards  for  tti« 


arrest  of  George  Ker,  the  arrests  of  these 
petitioners  were  nevertheless  Illegal,  because 
the  unannounced  Intrusion  of  the  arresting 
officers  Into  their  apartment  violated  the 
Fourth  Amendment.  Since  the  arrests  were 
illegal,  Mapp  vs.  Ohio  requires  the  exclusion 
of  evidence  which  was  the  product  of  the 
search  incident  to  those  arrests. 

So  Justice  Brennan  and  three  of  his 
associates,  just  like  Professor  Pritchett 
in  his  book  on  the  American  Constitu- 
tion, laid  down  the  rule  that  under  the 
fourth  amendment  it  is  unconstitutional 
to  break  and  enter  a  dwelling  house 
without  the  officer  giving  notice  of  his 
presence  and  his  purpose  and  his  au- 
thority, except  in  three  cases.  Brennan 
continues: 

Even  If  probable  cause  exists  for  the  ar- 
rest of  a  pterson  within,  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment Is  violated  by  an  unannounced  police 
intrusion  into  a  private  home  with  or  with- 
out an  arrest  warrant — except  In  three  cases. 

The  first  case  is  this,  and  I  read  from 
page  47: 

Where  the  persons  within  already  know 
of  the  officers'  authority  and  purpose. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
giving  notice  of  the  officers  presence 
and  the  officer's  purpose  to  search  the 
house  if  the  occupants  of  the  house  al- 
ready know  it.  That  is  the  first  excep- 
tion. The  proposal  which  the  amend- 
ment seeks  to  strike  does  not  come 
within  Urnt  exception,  becatise  it  comes 
in  the  exception  where  a  man  is  going 
to  conceal  his  purpose  and  his  presence 
and  enter  the  house  like  a  burglar,  with- 
out advanced  notice. 

The  second  exception  to  the  rule  re- 
quiring in  all  cases  that  the  officer  an- 
noimce  his  purpose  and  presence  is  this : 

Where  the  officers  are  Justified  In  the  be- 
lief that  persons  within  are  In  imminent 
perU  of  bodily  hjurm. 

This  amendment  does  not  deal  with 
that. 

The  third  exception  Brennan  listed  in 
which  the  officer  does  not  have  to  knock 
is  this: 

Where  those  within,  made  aware  of  the 
presence  of  someone  outside  (because,  for 
example,  there  has  been  a  knock  at  the  door) , 
are  then  engaged  in  activity  which  justifies 
the  officers  in  the  beUef  that  an  escape  or 
the  destruction  of  evidence  Is  being 
attempted. 

Justice  Brennan  points  out  that  these 
rules,  which  go  back  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  years,  have  a  twofold  purpose. 
First,  they  are  to  protect  the  people  in 
the  right  to  occupy  their  dwellings  with- 
out unreasonable  searches  and  seizures. 
The  second  purpose  is  to  make  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  law  officers  less  hazard- 
ous. Justice  Brerman  says  that  when  an 
officer  attempts  to  break  into  a  house 
without  announcing  his  purpose,  pres- 
ence, and  authority,  the  occupants  have 
a  right  to  assume  that  it  is  someone 
attempting  to  make  an  unlawful  entr>', 
and  they  have  a  right  to  resist  the  unlaw- 
ful entry  to  the  utmost,  even  to  the  point 
of  killing  the  officer  who  attempts  to 
enter  without  notice. 
I  read  from  page  746  of  the  Ker  case : 
It  was  firmly  established  long  before  the 
adoption  of  the  BUI  of  Bights  that  the  funda- 
mental Uberty  of  the  indlrldual  include* 
protection     against     tmannounced     police 
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entries  |T!he  Fourth  Amendment  did  but 
emtK>dv  k  principle  of  English  liberty,  a 
principle  old.  vet  ne»ly  »on,  that  finds 
anuilier  expre.ssK>n  m  the  maxim  everv  man  s 
home  IS  his  castle 

As  I  have  staled.  Justice  Biennan  dis- 
cu-;ses    these    Uiree   exceptions,    and   he 
gives  one  of  the  practical  reasons  for 
the  rule  requiring  the  officer  to  announce 
his  presence  and  his  purpose    He  says 
that   the   officer   is   in  danger   of   beins 
killed  if  he  attempts  to  enter  without  It. 
and  he  says  that  the  purpose  is  not  only 
to  protect  the  citizen  In  the  enjoyment  of 
his  home,  but  also  to  minimize  the  haz- 
ard  which   the  law  enforcement  officer 
undergoes  when   he   attempts   to   enter 
without  k.nocltin«. 
Justice  Brennan  says: 
similarly,    rigid    restrictions    upon    un.in- 
roiinced    enUles    are    essential    if    the    4th 
Amendments    prohlbiaon    against    inv.ision 
of  the  security  and  privacy  of  the  home  is 
to  hAve  any  meaning 

In  discussing  the  first  exception— that 
Is   when  the  occupants  of  the  house  are 
already  aware  of  the  officer  s  presence 
and  purpose,  he  says  this  on  page  54: 
I  have  found   no  English  decisions  which 
clearly   recognizes  any   exception   to   the   re- 
quirement that  the  police  first  give  notice  of 
their  authori'.y  and   purpose  before  forcibly 
entering  a  home   Exceptions  were  early  s-inc- 
lloned  in  American  c.ises    e  g     Read  v    Case 
4th   Conn     166     bnt    these    were    rigidly    and 
narrowly   confined    to   situations    not   within 
the    reason    and    spirit    of    the    general    re- 
quirement   Specifically,  exceptional  circum- 
stances had  been  thought  to  exist  only  when, 
as   one   element     the   factd   surrounding   the 
particular  enuy  support  a  finding  that  those 
within   actually    knew   or   must    h.ive   known 
of  the  officer  s  presence  and  purpose  '.o  seek 
the  admission 

On  pages  55  and  56  he  says: 

Two  reasons  rooted  in  the  Con.stuutiou 
clearly  compel  the  courts  to  refuse  to  recog- 
nize excepuons  la  other  situations  when 
there  Is  no  showing  that  those  within  were 
or  had  been  made  aware  of  the  officers  pres- 
ence The  first  is  that  any  exception  not  re- 
quiring a  showing  of  such  awiireness  neces- 
sarily implies  a  rejection  of  the  mvlol.ible 
presumption  of  Innocence 

Further,  on  page  58 

Second,  the  requirement  of  a'Aarenesj*  also 
serves  to  minimize  the  hazards  of  the  officers' 
dangerous  calling  We  expres-sly  recognized 
in  Miller  v  tJnlled  States,  supra  (357  D  S  at 
313.  note  12).  that  compliance  with  the  fed- 
eral notice  statute  is  al.so  a  safeguard  for 
the  police  themselves  *ho  might  be  mistaken 
for  prowlers  and  be  .shot  down  by  a  fearful 
householder  ■  Indeed,  one  of  the  principal 
objectives  of  the  English  requirement  of  an- 
nouncement of  authority  and  purpose  was  to 
protect  the  arresting  officers  from  being  shot 
as    trespassers  for   if   no   previous  de- 

mand 18  made  ho*  is  it  possible  for  a  party 
to  know  what  the  object  of  the  person  break- 
ing open  the  do<.r  may  be'  He  has  a  right  to 
con.slder  It  as  an  aggression  on  his  private 
proper'v,  which  he  will  be  justified  in  resist- 
ing to  the  utmost  •  LAunock  v  Brown  2  B  * 
Aid  592    594     1(J6  Eng  Rep  482    483    1 1819 1 

These  compelling  considerations  underlie 
the  constltu'ional  barrier  against  recognition 
of  exceptions  not  predicated  on  knowledge  or 
a  varenesa  of  the  officers   pre.'ieuee 

Mr  President  then  Justice  Brennan 
di.scu>ses  the  question  of  the  contention 
made  here  that  the  act  is  Justified  be- 
cause It  IS  ea.^v  to  destroy  narcotics,  mari- 


huana,  or  other   dangerous  substances 
covered  by  the  bill  He  discusses  this  ca^se 

Our  duty  then  Is  only  to  decide  whether 
the  oITcers'  testimony— that  in  their  gen- 
eral experlcence  narcotic*  suspects  destroy 
evldenc*  when  forewarned  of  the  officers' 
presence— satisfies  the  constitutional  test  for 
application  of  the  exception 

That  is  exactly  what  this  provision  In 
the  bill  which  we  seek  to  strike  under- 
takes to  do 

'Continuing  reading  from  the  case  • 
Manifestly  we  should  hold  that  such  testi- 
mony d<Tes  not  satisfy  the  constitutional  test 
The  subjective  Judgment  of  the  pfiUce  of- 
ficers cannot  constitutionally  be  a  substi- 
tute for  what  h<is  always  been  con.sldered  a 
necessarily  objective  Inquiry."  namely, 
whether  circumstances  exist  In  the  parucu- 
tar  case  which  allow  an  unannounced  police 
entry 


This  same  question,  whether  the  mere 
fact  that  narcotics,  marihuana,  or  other 
dangerous  substances  covered  by  the  bill 
will  justify  permitting  an  officer  to  break 
and  enter  a  building  without  giving  no- 
tice of  his  presence  and  purpose,  was 
considered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cali- 
fornia m  the  case  of  the  People  against 
Gastelo.  a  case  reported  in  63  Califor- 
nia Reports,  at  page  10 

In  holding  that  the  entry  there  with- 
out announcement  of  the  officer  s  pres- 
ence or  purpose  was  unconstitutional,  the 
court  had  this  to  say  on  that  specific 
subject 

Under  the  fiiurlh  amendment,  a  »pe<inc 
showing  must  always  be  made  to  justify  any 
kind  of  police  action  tending  to  disturb  the 
security  of  the  people  in  their  homes  tJnan- 
nounced  forcible  entry  is  In  itself  a  serious 
disturbance  of  that  security  and  cannot  b« 
Justified  on  a  blanket  thesis  Otherwise  the 
constitutional  test  of  reasonablene.ss  would 
turn  only  on  practical  expediency,  and  the 
amendments  primary  safeguard— the  re- 
quirement of  particulartty— would  be  loet. 
Just  as  the  police  must  have  sufficiently  par- 
ticular reason  to  enter  at  all.  so  must  they 
have  some  particular  reason  to  enter  In  the 
manner  chosen  [supra,  87  CUif  2d,  588  589. 
4J2  P  2d  708) 

These  are  the  arguments  in  these  cases 
on  this  point  which  completely  negate 
the  proposition  that  because  narcotics, 
marihuana,  or  other  dangerous  sub- 
stances covered  by  this  bill  may  have 
been  easily  destroyed,  thus  justifies  dis- 
obedience to  the  constitutional  require- 
ment that  an  officer  must  announce  his 
presence,  actually,  he  not  only  must  an- 
nounce his  presence  but  announce  his 
purpose  to  the  owner  of  the  house,  and 
his  authority  under  a  search  warrant  for 

.so  dolnc 

Section  702' b'  says  that  a  policeman 
can  break  into  the  house,  that  he  can 
sneak  into  the  house,  that  he  can  enter 
the  hou.se  just  like  a  burglar,  but  it  says, 
after  he  once  Ret.s  in  there,  as  soon  as 
possible,  he  will  tell  them  that  he  is  an 
officer  and  that  he  has  a  warrant 


appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other 
purposes 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  amendments  of  Uie  Senate  to  the  bill 
iHR.  11959"  to  amend  chapters  31,  34, 
and  35  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  in 
order  to  Increase  the  rates  of  vocational 
rehabilitation,  educational  assistance  and 
special  training  allowance  paid  to  eligible 
veterans  and  persons  under  such  chap- 
ters, disagreed  to  by  the  Senate,  and 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Teacuk 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Dorn,  Mr.  Haley.  Mr. 
Baring,  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr 
TtAcuE  of  California.  Mr.  Ayris.  Mr. 
Adair,  and  Mr.  Saylor  were  reported 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  bill  <HR.  13111  >  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30  1970.  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  it  was  signed  by  the  Vice  President 


SUB- 


MESSAGE     FROM     THE     HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr  Bartlett.  one  of  iUs 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  th-  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bei  ed  83  to  the  bill  ■  H  R   13111'  making 


CONTROLLED      DANGEROUS 
STANCES  ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  32461  to  protect 
the  pubUc  health  and  safety  by  amend- 
ing the  narcotic,  depressant,  stimulant, 
and  hallucinogenic  drug  laws,  and  for 
other  purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  may  proceed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

This  provision  of  the  sUtute  which  re- 
quires that  after  the  officer  has  emulated 
the  actions  of  a  burglar  and  broken  Into 
a  house  without  noUce.  concealing  the 
fact  that  he  has  a  search  warrant,  that 
he  then  must  tell  the  owner  of  the  house 
who  he  Is,  reminds  me  of  the  little  ditty 
which  goes  like  this: 

I  oft  have  heard  of  Lldford  Uiw  wherein 
the  morn  they  hang  and  draw  and  sit  in 
Judgment  after 

In  other  words,  Mr  President,  the  offi- 
cer Is  not  to  annotmce  his  purpose  under 
the  sUtute  He  can  break  Into  the  house 
like  a  burglar  He  Is  given  the  pious  re- 
quirement, after  he  has  done  the  dam- 
age, after  he  has  violated  a  man's  castle, 
and  after  he  has  flouted  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  he  must  tell  the  owner  of  the 
house  he  Is  an  officer  of  the  law  and 
that  was  the  reason  he  broke  Into  the 
house.  In  the  example  of  a  burglar. 

Mr  President,  the  right  to  privacy  in 
ones  home  is  a  precious  right.  Anyone 
who  Is  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
United  SUtes  remembers  the  great  fight 
which  James  Otis  of  Massachusetts 
made  In  the  courts  there  against  the 
issuance  of  general  search  warrants  and 
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wrlta  of  assistance.  We  know  that  the 
American  colonists,  when  they  came 
here,  claimed  they  had  the  same  rights 
as  any  Englishman;  but  then  they  were 
subject  to  acts  of  the  British  Parliament 
which  allowed  exceptions — such  as  this 
act  would  allow — without  notice  or  an- 
nouncement of  purpose  or  presence.  They 
applied  to  the  courts  In  the  13  Colonies 
through  the  Crown's  attorneys  for  search 
warrants,  somewhat  akin  to  this  pro- 
vision In  702(b>. 

Even  though  eight  out  of  nine  Colonies 
refused  to  Issue  such  warrants,  this  mat- 
ter became  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
American  Revolution,  that  is.  Americans 
should  not  be  tyrannized  by  officers  of 
the  law  searching  their  homes  under  cir- 
ctimstances  such  as  702 ib)  would  au- 
thorize. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  men  died 
on  the  green  at  Lexington,  that  men 
died  at  Bunker  Hill,  that  men  died  at 
Kings  Motmtain  and  in  front  of  the 
Guilford  Courthouse.  It  was  the  reason 
that  prompted  George  Washington  to 
kneel  in  the  snow  at  Valley  Forge  to  pray 
for  the  success  of  American  arms  so  that 
Americans  would  be  free  from  any  kind 
of  tyranny  which  allowed  officers  of  the 
law.  at  their  whim  and  caprice,  to  enter 
[>eople's  houses  without  knocking,  or 
without  announcing  their  presence  or 
their  persons. 

I  trust  that  I  will  be  pardoned  for  a 
personal  allusion  at  this  point. 

My  father  practiced  law  at  the  North 
Carolina  bar  for  65  years.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  being  his  junior  partner  for 
15  of  those  years.  He  taught  me  many 
things,  but  he  taught  me,  above  every- 
thing else,  to  love  liberty  and  to  loathe 
tyranny. 

When  he  Invoked  one  of  the  great 
landmarks  of  the  law  in  behalf  of  a 
client,  he  had  the  capacity  to  rise  to 
heights  of  eloquence. 

His  voice  has  been  stilled  in  the 
tongueless  silence  of  the  dreamless  dust 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
yet,  at  this  moment,  within  the  ken  of 
my  memory,  I  can  hear  him  now,  as  he 
stood  on  one  occasion  before  a  North 
Carolina  jury  and  quoted  a  i>assage  from 
one  of  the  great  poets  of  history.  I  speak 
of  Rudyard  Kipling's  "The  Old  Issue," 
whose  theme  is  the  unceasing  battle  be- 
tween a  government  which  always  seeks 
to  expand  and  multiply  its  tyrannical 
powers  and  the  people  who  struggle  to 
preserve  some  protection  against  gov- 
ernmental oppression. 

I  want  to  read  a  passage  from  this 
book  because  it  tells  us  of  this  unceasing 
struggle  between  a  government  which 
always  thirsts  for  more  and  more  and 
more  tyrannical  ix)wer  over  the  people 
and  Uie  people  who  have  to  struggle 
against  great  odds  for  the  basic  funda- 
mental protection  against  tyrannical 
power  that  they  have  wrung  from  the 
hands  of  government. 

If  I  had  my  way,  I  would  require  every 
public  official  to  memorize  these  words: 

All  we  have  of  freedom,  all  we  use  or  know — 
Tins  our  fathers  bought  for  us  long  and  long 
ago. 

Ancient  Right  unnoticed  as  the  breath  we 

draw — 
Leave  to  live  by  no  man's  leave,  underneath 

the  Law — 


LAnce  and  torch  and  tumult,  Bteel  and  grey- 
goose  wing, 

Wrenched  it.  Inch  and  ell  and  all,  slowly 
from  the  King. 

Tin    our   fathers    'stabllshed.   after    bloody 

years. 
How  our  King  Is  one  with  us.  first  among  his 

peers. 

So  they  bought  us  freedom — not  at  little 
cost —  ^ 

Wherefore  must  we  watch  the  King.^est  our 
gain  be  lost. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  freedoms  our 
forefathers  purchased  for  us  in  their 
struggle  with  E^ngland  in  the  war  of  the 
American  Revolution  which  they  under- 
took to  preserve  when  they  put  the 
fourth  am.endment  into  the  Constitution. 

When  I  am  called  upon  to  take  my 
stand  upon  governmental  tyranny  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  freedom  of  individ- 
uals on  the  other,  I  shall  stand  for  the 
last-named  as  long  as  God  gives  me  a 
heart  to  love  America. 

I  am  going  to  try  to  preserve  this  free- 
dom which  was  purchased  for  us  not  at 
little  cost. 

I  jrield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
for  that  speech.  I  wish  I  could  agree  with 
it.  Last  Saturday  I  thought  I  might.  But 
the  more  I  have  studied  the  situation, 
the  more  I  have  become  convinced  that 
this  section  of  S.  3246  is  not  an  invasion 
of  our  constitutional  rights  and  that  it 
really  should  remain  in  the  bill. 

I  did  have  grave  misgivings  about  that 
section.  I  knew  that  in  effect  we  had  al- 
ready passed  a  similar  section  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  bill,  except  that 
there  was  a  restriction  that  the  warrant 
must  be  served  in  the  daylight  hours  and 
that  the  entry  must  be  made  in  the  day- 
time. We  did  that  only  last  December. 

But  this  question  of  police  invasion  of 
our  homes  is  a  question  which  greatly 
concerns  every  Member  of  the  Senate. 
Before  I  proceed  on  the  constitutionality 
of  this  section,  let  me  say  that  I  greatly 
admire  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
for  his  knowledge  of  constitutional  law. 
But  before  I  explain  my  own  view  on  it, 
I  think  this  matter  of  Ker  against  Cali- 
fornia should  be  clarified.  I  am  certain 
my  understanding  of  that  case  is  correct. 

California  case  law  permits  police  of- 
ficers to  enter  a  building  to  make  an  ar- 
rest where  evidence  might  be  quickly 
and  easily  destroyed. 

In  the  Ker  case,  after  Ker  and  another 
narcotics  pusher  were  followed  by  the 
police  who  saw  them  in  a  transaction 
which  looked  like  the  exchange  of  mari- 
huana, the  police  went  to  Ker's  apart- 
ment having  obtained  a  passkey  from  the 
building  superintendent.  The  police  en- 
tered Ker's  apartment  without  an- 
noimcing  their  presence  and  without  a 
warrant  of  any  kind.  In  their  plain  view 
in  the  kitchen,  they  foimd  three  bricks 
of  marihuana. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  that  case  upheld  the  California 
courts  in  their  determination  of  the  va- 
lidity of  the  arrest  and  search.  So,  in 
that  case  the  U.S.  Supreme  Coiut  held 
that  it  was  not  an  unreasonable  search 
imder  the  fourth  or  14th  amendment 
since  California  law  had  recognized  the 
exception   to   the   announcement   rule. 


Furthermore,  under  the  circumstances 
present  in  the  case,  the  ease  with  whicti 
the  evidence  might  have  been  destroyed 
and  the  fact  that  the  suspect  might  have 
know  that  he  was  being  followed,  con- 
tributed to  their  support  of  the  method 
used  by  the  California  police  in  the  Ker 
case. 
In  addition,  the  coiu-t  stated  that: 
Suspects  have  no  constitutional  right  to 
destroy  evidence  In  order  to  frvistrate  au 
arrest. 

That  case  has  not  been  overruled  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
had  there  been  such  a  ruling  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  none  of  us  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  would  have  included  this  sec- 
tion in  the  bill.  All  the  lawyers  on  the 
Judiclai-y  Committee  wotild  have  known, 
of  course,  that  there  had  been  a  clear 
striking  down  of  these  sections,  and  we 
would  not  have  included  section  702 (b> 
in  the  biU. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
the  no-knock  provisions  embodied  in  S. 
3246  are  essential  in  combating  the 
dramatic  increase  of  drug  addiction  and 
drug  traffic  in  this  coimtry. 

Predictably,  immediate  reaction  will 
be  expressed  on  the  part  of  some  people 
to  this  legislation.  That  is  understand- 
able. It  is  because  of  their  fear  that  the 
provision  is  vmconstitutional  and  is  an 
invasion  of  our  basic  constitutional 
rights. 

That  fear  is  understandable.  That  is 
the  first  reaction  many  people  get.  until 
they  look  carefuly  at  the  law  and  at 
legal  history  and  at  this  section. 

For  over  200  years,  we  have  developed 
the  ground  rules  for  the  protection  of 
the  American  home  and  household  which 
severely  restrict  Federal  and  State  au- 
thorities from  trespassing  in  our  homes, 
particularly  in  cases  of  crimes  against 
property. 

Refiection.  however,  shows  that  nar- 
cotic violations  differ  substantially  from 
the  ordinary  property  crimes.  Indeed, 
seizures  of  narcotics  pose  problems  for 
the  police  imlike  any  other  situation  of 
which  I  am  aware.  Unless  officers  are  en- 
dangered, there  is  no  reason  In  most 
cases  of  larceny  or  possession  of  stolen 
property,  that  a  search  by  the  police 
should  not  be  preceded  by  a  knock  on 
the  door,  a  warning  of  what  is  about  to 
take  place. 

The  only  exception,  I  would  say.  oc- 
curs when  the  police  really  feel  their 
lives  are  endangered.  In  the  theft  of 
television  sets,  wsishtng  machines,  radios, 
cases  of  liquor,  and  similar  pieces  of 
property;  such  property  is  not  so  easily 
hidden  or  disposed  of  as  to  require  par- 
ticular haste  on  the  part  of  the  police. 
In  contrast,  narcotics  supplies  are  easily 
destroyed.  The  professional  traffickers  in 
narcotics  make  special  efforts  to  place 
their  supplies  in  places  where  they  can 
be  readily  disposed  of  if  officers  sudden- 
ly appear.  Everyone  who  is  involved  in 
law  enforcement  knows  that  to  be  true. 
Thus,  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs 
are  usually  kept  near  commodes  or  sinks 
where  they  can  be  instantly  fiushed  down 
the  drain.  Even  a  small  amount  of 
heroin  is  extremely  valuable  in  the  Il- 
legal market.  A  million  dollars  worth  of 
that   substance   can   be   easily   fiushed 
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down  the  drain  or  thrown  out  of  the 
window  while  the  police  officer  Icnocks  at 
the  door  suid  ceremoniously  announces. 
Open  up  We  have  a  warrant  to  search 
the  premises 

Instant  action  by  law  enfoi cement  of- 
ficers IS  the  essence  of  success  in  these 
cases  There  is  no  reason  to  feel  that 
police  are  going  to  go  on  a  rampage  of 
search-and-seuure  missions,  casually 
invading  the  privacy  of  mnoctnt  Ameri- 
can homes  under  the  pretense  that  they 
are  suspected  of  harboring  illegal  nar- 
cotics A  police  officer,  particularly  a 
member  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  can- 
not engage  in  these  .searches  at  his  own 
whim,  as  has  been  indicated  here  The 
police  officer  cannot  decide  he  l.^  goinu  to 
burst  into  a  home  Under  thus  section,  he 
has  to  go  before  a  magistrate  or  a  judge 
and  establish  that  there  us  good  reason  to 
believe  these  dangerous  drugs  or  nar- 
cotics are  on  the  premises  He  has  to  do 
It  with  some  particularity  as  tlie  Attorney 
General  in  testimony  before  the  Juvenile 
Delmquency  Subcommittee  pointed  out 
He  has  to  establish  to  the  .satisfaction  of 
that  magistrate  that  that  material  is  in 
a  certain  place  and  to  get  permission  to 
enter  without  knocking  and  announcmc. 
he  has  to  show  there  is  an  imminent 
danger  of  the  destruction  of  evidence 

Mr  McGOVERN  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr  DODD  I  yield 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  323-  SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  EXTEND- 
ING THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
NUTRITION  AND  HUM.AN  NEEDS 

Mr  McGOVERN  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing rule  VIII  I  be  permitted  to  submit 
a  resolution 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection    it  is  .so  ordered 

Mr  McGOVERN  Mr  President.  I  sub- 
mit to  the  desk  a  resolution  authon/ing 
expenditures  and  contlnuuig  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs 

Mr  President  in  order  to  expedite 
consideration  of  the  resolution.  I  have 
conferred  with  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  With  their 
approval  and  without  establishing  a 
precedent  under  the  procedures  of  the 
Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  be  referred  directly  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  aisk  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  whether  the  lead- 
ership on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  has 
been  informed  of  this  procedure? 

Mr.  McGOVERN  I  assure  the  Senator 
it  has  t)een 

Mr  HRUSKA  It  is  my  understanding 
from  conversation  with  the  Senator  that 
the  ranking  member  of  the  committee 
has  been  informed 

Mr  McGOVERN  The  Senator  is 
correct 

Mr.  HRUSKA  And  that  he  reported 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  that 
he  consulted  w^ith  the  minority  leader  on 
this  subject. 


Mr  McGOVERN  The  Senator  is 
correct 

Mr   HRUSKA   I  thank  the  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  reso- 
lution will  be  received  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion 

The  re.soluiion  S  Res  323'  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  ■  by  unanimous  con.seiit ' , 
a-i  follow s 

.-     Hk^     Sii 

lii-iohfii  Thrtl  tt.p  Select  dmrniuee  on 
Niitruion  .iiid  Hvim.iii  Needs,  e'^labllshe<l  by 
d  Res  281  Niiie'.leth  Coiigres.s  .igreed  to  on 
July  30  1W68  .iS  .iineiided  and  (.iipplemeuled. 
1-.  herebv  extended  through  J.iiiaar>  31.  1971 

StL  2  U  shrtU  t>e  the  duty  of  such  coni- 
iiu'.tee  I'l  ex.>rnine  inve.-.tig.ite  and  make  a 
inmpleie  study  of  uny  and  all  matters  per- 
riilnlng  to  the  luck  of  food  medical  itsslst- 
.ince.  .\Md  other  related  nece->.sltles  of  llle  .iiid 
health  including,  but  not  limited  to  such 
niHtters  as  <ai  the  extent  urid  cause  oi  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition  in  the  United  .sijiles, 
including  educational,  health,  welfare,  .liid 
other  ni.it ters  related  to  malnutrition,  (bi 
the  failure  of  food  pmgnims  to  reach  many 
cUi/.ens  who  lack  adequate  quantity  or 
quality  of  fo<xl  (ci  the  means  by  which  this 
Nation  cm  bring  an  adequate  supply  of 
nutritious  food  and  other  related  necessities 
to  e\ery  Anierlcaji.  idi  the  dlvl.-iions  of  re- 
sponsibility .md  authority  within  fongre.ss 
.tnd  the  executive  branch  including  appro- 
priate prf)ced\ires  for  congressional  con.sld- 
eratUin  and  oversight  of  coordinated  pr  •- 
icrams  to  assure  ihat  every  resident  of  the 
United  States  has  adequate  food  nietllc.il 
.i-j-lstitiice  and  other  basic  related  nece.s.sitles 
of  life  and  health,  and  lei  the  degree  of  ft<l- 
aitional  Federal  action  desirable  in  the.se 
areas 

Sec  3  Kor  the  purpt^ses  of  this  resolution 
the  committee  from  Pebr\iary  1  lyTO  to 
January  31  1971  Inclusive.  Is  authorized 
ill  to  make  such  expenditures  aa  It  deems 
advisable.  i2i  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
b.isls.  technical,  clerical  and  other  a*slstant« 
and  consultants  Proiided  That  the  minor- 
ity Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
tx"  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  nxed  that  his  grofts  rate  shall  not  be  lesA 
by  more  than  12  700  than  the  highest  gross 
r.ite  paid  to  any  other  employee:  i  3  i  to  aiib- 
pena  witnesses  and  dociunents.  i4i  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  AdnUnlstratlon.  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
ti'in  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  C5overrunent 
I  5)  contract  with  private  organizational  and 
individual  consultants.  (6i  interview  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  other  individuals,  and  <7) 
take  dep<j«ltlons  and  other  testimony 

Set-  4  The  expen.ses  of  the  committee, 
which  shall  not  exceed  »246,000  from  Febru- 
ary I,  1970.  through  January  31,  1971  shall 
be  piaid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chair- 
maji  of  the  committee 


CONTROLLED     DANGEROUS    SUB- 
STANCES ACT  OF   1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  S  32461  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic health  and  safety  by  amending  the 
narcotic,  depressant,  stimulant,  and 
hallucinogenic  drug  laws,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Mr  EXDDD  Mr  President,  this  sec- 
tion would  not  do  what  it  might  appear 
to  some  people  to  do   It  is  not  a  matter 


of  a  police  officer  deciding  he  wants  to 
break  in  somebody's  door,  or  break  In 
tlie  window,  or  go  in  and  arrest  some- 
one He  has  to  go  before  a  magistrate  or 
a  judge  and  establish  the  facts  as  I  set 
forth  a  few  moments  ago. 

There  is  an  additional  provision  in  tlie 
section  requiring  that  a  neutral  judge 
or  magistrate  must  make  a  specij^  find- 
ing that  this  material,  the  contraband 
drugs,  is  there  and  that  there  is  real 
reason  for  believing  that  the  evidence, 
the  drugs,  will  be  destroyed. 

This  IS  a  restrictive  section  of  the  law 
as  it  is  written  Before  notice  of  author- 
ity and  purpose  can  be  dispensed  with. 
the  judge  or  magistrate  issuing  the  war- 
rant has  to  be  satisfied  that  there  is 
probable  cause  tliat  these  grounds  exist. 
I  believe  our  magistrates  and  judges  will 
take  this  matter  vei-y  seriously.  The 
judge  must  specifically  find  that  there  Is 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  either  de- 
struction of  the  evidence  or  injury  to  the 
officers  will  result  if  notice  of  authority 
and  purpose  is  given. 

Probable  cause  requires  more  than 
mere  ^generalities,  it  requires,  as  all 
lawyers  know,  specific  facts.  A  no-knock 
warrant  imder  this  provision  in  the  bill 
could  not  be  issued  solely  because  most 
drug  traffickers  keep  their  supply  of 
drugs  in  a  place  where  they  can  be  easily 
disposed  of.  Much  more  than  that  is  re- 
quired Information  regarding  the  ac- 
tual location  of  the  drugs,  the  type 
and  quantity,  and  the  propensity  of  the 
person  in  whose  possession  it  is  to  be 
violent  would  have  to  be  shown  to  the 
judue  when  the  warrant  is  applied  for. 

This  is  a  point  that  must  be  made 
clear  in  the  Record.  In  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  find  ourselves  at  this 
hour  in  this  country,  with  a  dreadful 
.social  problem  on  our  hands  out  of  which 
criminals  and  racketeers  are  making  a 
fortune,  making  people  addicts  to  some 
of  the  most  dreadful  drugs  known.  I  say 
that  the  Constitution  was  never  intended 
to  protect  them  to  the  extraordinary  ex- 
tent whereby  they  could  destroy  the  evi- 
dence and  go  scot  free  and  continue  to 
make  more  addicts  and  more  millions  of 
dollars  in  this  country.  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  courts  to  have  interpreted  the 
Constitution  that  way. 

Senators  have  referred  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  long  considered  this  constitu- 
tional protection  as  a  very  serious  pro- 
tection. I  join  Senators  In  saying  this 
has  been  a  seriously  considered  matter 
as  it  should  t>e.  and  it  goes  back  a  long 
way.  However,  I  point  out  that  in  my 
State  of  Connecticut  we  have  allowed  no- 
knock  provisions  since  1822. 

Other  States  have  had  similio'  provi- 
sions or  similar  understandings  of  the 
law.  It  has  been  recofmised.  for  exam- 
ple, that  force  could  be  used  when  the 
entry  was  made  to  seize  specific  goods. 
It  was  recognized  as  early  as  1822  In  my 
State  that  if  notice  v&s  then  the  re- 
quirement, there  were  cases  where  it 
would  not  apply.  One  of  these  was  clearly 
enunciated  by  the  Connecticut  court  in 
Read  against  Case  which  held  that  the 
imminent  danger  of  life  eliminated  the 
need  for  notice.  This  is  more  than  100 
years  ago;  it  is  150  years  ago.  We  have 
had  a  reputation  In  Connecticut  of  being 
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the  Constitution  State,  and  we  do  not 
treat  the  Constitution  lightly. 

All  we  are  saying  is  that  where  there  is 
imminent  danger  to  the  life  of  an  en- 
forcement officer,  and  he  satisfies  a  Judgre 
beyond  any  doubt  that  these  dreadful 
narcotics  are  in  a  certain  place  and  in 
the  possession  of  these  people  and  that 
he  knows  if  they  get  the  least  chance 
they  will  destroy  the  evidence,  that  the 
judge  can  say  under  those  circumstances, 
as  is  the  case  in  Connecticut,  where 
there  Is  imminent  danger  to  life,  the  au- 
thorities have  a  right  to  break  in. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  did 
not  intend  to  make  it  easy  for  criminals 
to  kill  law  enforcement  officers.  And,  if 
we  are  to  keep  this  great  Constitution  a 
living  thing  with  full  meaning,  we  have 
to  understand  that  circumstances  such 
as  confront  us  in  this  awful,  illicit.  Ille- 
gal, and  unmoral  drug  traffic  are  differ- 
ent from  what  confronted  the  people  a 
couple  of  hundred  years  ago. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  doing  violence 
to  the  Constitution  when  we  make  these 
special  arrangements  at  this  hour,  and 
I  think  the  courts  agree.  I  cannot  see 
how  anyone  can  say  otherwise. 

I  wanted  to  point  out,  because  I  think 
it  is  Important  to  do  so,  that  this  situa- 
tion is  not  as  unusual  as  It  would  appear 
to  be.  The  VS.  Supreme  Court  has  up- 
held judicial  supervision  of  the  kind  that 
is  included  in  this  bill  on  at  least  three 
occasions.  The  first  case  was  back  in 
1948.  That  was  McDonald  against  the 
United  States.  There  have  been  two  other 
cases  since  that  time. 

I  believe  there  is  sufficient  reason  to 
believe  that  the  precautions  built  into 
the  formal  provisions  of  the  proposed 
no-knock  clause  will  remove  the  possi- 
bility of  any  undesirable  or  illegal  con- 
sequences. I  know  that  is  the  view  of  the 
Attorney  General.  It  is  also  the  view  of 
the  Deputy  Attorney  General,  which  is 
contained  in  a  memorandum  sent  up  to 
us  in  December  of  1969,  which  supports 
the  constitutionality  of  the  no-knock 
provision. 

It  is  highly  Improbable  that  the  no- 
knock  provision,  once  it  is  part  of  the 
Federal  law  on  narcotics,  will  be  abused 
for  all  sorts  of  fanciful  reasons.  If  I 
thought  for  a  minute  that  this  provision 
would  result  in  the  smashing  in  of  the 
doors  or  windows  of  my  house,  or  any- 
one else's,  I  would  not  be  here  defend- 
ing it:  and  I  think  that  interpretation  Is 
stretching  the  situation  beyond  all 
reality. 

I  can  say  here  that  my  record  on  civil 
rights  and  fimdcunental  constitutional 
rights  is  just  about  1,000  percent.  I  have 
spent  a  good  part  of  my  life  in  pursuit 
of  a  better  civil  rights  situation  in  this 
coimtry— all  civil  rights,  all  constitu- 
tional rights.  I  am  not  one  to  suddenly 
rise  here  and  do  an  about  face  on  this 
issue.  I  tell  you  I  do  not  think  there  will 
be  these  abuses. 

There  are  some  very  cogent  reasons 
w  hy  one  can  say  they  will  not  occur.  The 
law  abiding  citizen,  the  man  who  does 
not  engage  in  the  narcotics  trade,  will 
not  find  his  front  door  broken  down,  or 
his  back  door,  either,  by  squads  of  law 
enforcement  officers  engaged  in  a  fishing 
expedition,  which  some  will  have  this 
body  believe  will  be  the  case. 


Even  where  narcotics  are  Involved,  the 
no-knock  provision  will  apply  only  for 
the  most  compelling  reasons.  Judicial 
safeguards  and  Judicial  supervision  will 
militate  for  this  restraint.  This  view  is 
supported  by  the  statistical  evidence  we 
have  from  States  that  have  statutory 
no-knock  provisions. 

To  hear  this  argument,  you  would 
think  that  this  approach  was  being  dis- 
cussed on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  the 
first  time  and  that  we  had  never  heard 
of  it  before.  Three  States  have  on  their 
lawbooks,  in  the  form  of  statutes,  such  a 
provision,  and  several  others  have  no- 
knock  provisions  of  another  kind. 

For  example,  between  June  and  De- 
cember 1968,  the  New  York  State  Police 
obtained  14  no-knock  warrants  under 
the  applicable  State  law.  They  used  only 
12  of  them.  At  the  same  time,  there  were 
1,847  narcotic  cases  made  by  State  police. 
They  had  the  law.  They  could  have  used 
those  warrants.  But  they  used  the  war- 
rants only  12  times  out  of  1,847  cases.  In 
every  one  of  those  cases  the  use  of  such 
warrants  were  used  only  when  absolutely 
necessary  to  protect  the  evidence  from 
destruction.  That  is  how  the  police  of 
New  York  State  have  used  their  own  no- 
knock  law. 

How  can  we  tell  how  officers  will  be- 
have in  the  future?  One  of  the  ways  is  to 
examine  how  they  behaved  in  the  past; 
that  is,  how  they  behaved  in  New  York, 
with  that  law  on  the  New  York  statutes. 
That  is  a  small  percentage  of  the  total 
cases  in  New  York — only  12  out  of  1,847— 
a  ratio  of  about  1  in  150.  The  New  York 
State  authorities  tell  me  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  use  of  the  no-knock 
statute  they  could  never  have  prosecuted 
those  12  cases. 

New  York  City  itself  has  found  it  has 
had  to  use  the  no-knock  warrants  in  an 
increasing  niunber  of  cases  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  evidence  in  narcotics 
cases.  I  am  told  that  in  the  Bronx  almost 
every  warrant  to  narcotics  cases  has  re- 
quired the  no-knock  warrant.  The  use  of 
the  no-knock  warrant  is  growing  in  that 
city  because  of  its  infestation  with  nar- 
cotic pushers.  There  were  900  heroin 
deaths  to  New  York  City  last  year,  most 
of  them  teenagers  and  young  people. 
I  ask.  Are  not  these  pushers  depriving 
them  of  their  constitutional  rights? 

North  Dakota  has  a  no-knock  statute, 
and  to  that  State  29  narcotics  violations 
were  reported  to  the  period  between  Jan- 
uary 1  and  December  19,  1969.  But  they 
used  the  no-knock  warrant  only  three 
times  in  that  period.  In  1968  they  did 
not  use  it  at  all,  although  they  made  32 
arrests. 

The  point  I  would  make  is  that  in 
North  Dakota,  where  there  is  a  statute 
allowing  Just  what  we  are  seektog  in  this 
bill,  there  has  been  no  kicking  to  of  the 
doors  of  the  houses  of  innocent  people. 
No  tonocent  citizens  of  North  Dakota  are 
betog  victimized  by  the  brutal  police  that 
some  would  have  us  believe  are  going 
to  suddenly  break  in  everybody's  house. 
North  Dakota  has  had  that  law  for  some 
time. 

So  that  Is  the  experience  where  such  a 
law  has  been  on  a  State's  statute  books. 
I  am  confident,  from  what  I  know,  that 
the  same  discretion  will  be  used  by  Fed- 


eral officers  that  these  State  officers  have 
used. 

To  finish  on  the  State  situation.  I  shall 
make  clear  m  the  Record  that  29  States 
allow  no-knock  searches  and  seizures, 
either  through  express  statutes  in  three 
States,  or  by  judicial  application  of  the 
common-law  principle  that  where  evi- 
dence is  likely  to  be  destroyed,  such  as  in 
narcotics  cases,  no-knock  entries  are  al- 
lowed. 

Three  States  already  have  no-knock 
provisions  in  their  State  laws:  Utah.  New 
York,  and  North  Dakota.  Five  others 
have  modified  no-knock  statutes:  Ala- 
bama. Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana, 
and  Nebraska.  Twenty-one  States,  in- 
cluding my  own  State  of  Connecticut, 
follow  the  common  law  no-knock  rule. 

However,  21  other  States  have  stat- 
utory provisions  identical  to  the  Fed- 
eral law,  under  which  a  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs  agent  may 
force  entry,  but  must  first  annoimce  his 
authority  and  be  refused  admission. 

So,  on  balance,  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  no-knock  provision  of  the 
Federal  law  will  not  only  be  useful  to 
the  battle  against  crime,  but  also  stand 
the  test  of  the  courts,  much  the  same 
as  the  State  statutes  have  done. 

In  a  way,  Mr.  President.  I  think  that 
this  proposed  statute  tovolves  somewhat 
of  a  gamble  on  our  part;  but  it  is  a 
gamble  which  is  vital  to  the  health  of 
our  children.  If  we  wto  this  gamble,  as 
I  am  sure  we  will,  I  tell  you  it  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  reducing  the  awful 
trade  in  these  narcotics,  this  awful  traf- 
fic which  takes  such  a  heavT  toll  among 
our  young  p>eople.  But  it  is  a  gamble, 
we  as  a  nation  must  take,  to  weed  out 
the  traffickers  in  these  dreswiful  drugs. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  to 
his  very  movtog  statement,  said  repeat- 
edlj',  wisely  and  well,  that  a  man's  home 
is  todeed  his  castle.  That  is  what  we 
all  consider  our  homes.  But  as  early  as 
1822.  exceptions  were  made  to  the  gen- 
eral rule,  and  they.  too.  became  part  of 
the  common  law. 

The  exception  adopted  in  29  jurisdic- 
tions was  that  an  officer  might  need 
not  annoimce  his  presence  if  there  was 
a  chtmce  that  the  evidence  would  be 
destroyed,  or  that  he  was  in  danger  of 
bodily  harm. 

This  is  somethtog  I  think  we  should 
all  remember;  and  most  of  all,  I  thtok 
we  should  remember  as  we  make  our 
decisions  about  this  proposal  that  this 
is  not  somethtog  suddenly  pulled  on  us, 
so  to  speak,  or  a  new  idea  just  thought 
up  by  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  This  is  not  a  new,  abrupt, 
and  startltog  tovasion  of  our  constitu- 
tional rights.  This  pro\ision  has  its 
roots  away  back,  hundreds  of  years  ago, 
to  the  common  law.  That  should  be  re- 
membered. 

I  shall  now  read  for  the  Record  the 
list  of  those  States  approving  no-knock 
to  some  form  to  this  country  right  now. 
They  are  Alaska,  Arizona,  California, 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Illtoois,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Matoe, 
Maryland.  Missouri.  Montana.  Nebras- 
ka. New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Da- 
kota. Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania.  Rhode 
Island,    South    Caroltoa.   Texas,    Utah, 
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Vermont.  Washington,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

This  gives  some  idea  of  how  long  tliis 
manner  of  proceeding,  so  to  speak,  has 
been  recognized,  lest  there  be  any  doubt 
t;iat  Is  of  lon>;  .standuikj.  and  lest  any- 
one thmk  tJiat  it  is  somethini;  new. 
ulin.li.  of  course  it  is  not  at  all. 

I  a.-lv  that  tiie  memorandum  I  referred 
to  dated  December  11.  1969.  from  the 
Depaitinent  of  Jusiice  be  printed  at 
this  point  m  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
t.ie  Record,  as  follows: 

DlPAETMf  NT  OF  JrSTICT   MlMOHANOfM. 

DccEMBca  11    1969 
To    Richard  G    Klfindlen.st    Deputy  Attorney 
General;     Alt«Qtton:     Herbert     E.    HoB- 
n^an 
From     Thoma.';   E    K.i'.iper     .\ctlng   .f.silstant 
.Attorney  General.  Otfice  of   Legal   Coun- 
sel. 
Subject     Conslltutlonalitv   of   the  no-knock 
provisions  In  the  Contmiied   Dangerous 
i^ubstiinces  Act  of  1969 
This  Is  in  respcase  to  your  request  for  the 
views  of  this  Office  as  to  the  constitutional- 
ity of  section  702  of  the  proposed  Controlled 
Dangerous   Suostances   A.-t  of    1969. 

Section  702  would  permit  an  officer  execut- 
ing a  «-arrauit  relating  to  controlled  dtuiger- 
ous  substance-  to  enter  without  giving  no- 
tice of  his  authority  and  purpose  If  so  au- 
thorized in  the  warrant  The  warrant  could 
authorize  such  entry  on  a  finding  of  prob- 
able cau.se  to  believe  the  property  sought 
muy  be  easily  and  quickly  destroved  or  dis- 
poned of  or  that  danger  to  the  life  or  Umb 
of  the  ofBcer  or  another  may  result  from 
announcement. 

General  ■no-knock"  proMslous  not  limit- 
ed to  narcotics,  hiive  been  previously  con- 
sidered by  this  Office  and  we  have  expressed 
the  view  that  they  are  constitutional  In  con- 
cept even  though  constitutional  challenge 
as  to  their  application  to  specific  fact  slt- 
uauons  Is  likely  See  memoranda  to  the  Crim- 
inal Division  r<a  U  R.  865:2  90th  Cong  .  dated 
May  25.  1967  and  on  S  2051  and  HR  11267, 
90th  Cong  dated  July  27.  1967.  and  memo- 
randum to  your  Offlce  on  Leg  Prog  418.  dated 
Peb.  19.  1968  This  I>epartment  proposed  leg- 
islation authorizing  ■'no-knock"  entry,  with 
or  without  a  warrant.  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  Reorganization  bill  and  such 
legislation  w.is  passed  by  the  Senate  on  De- 
cember 5.   1969   I  sees    107  to  109.  S  2869 1 

Our  conclusion  that  '■no-knock"  legUU- 
tlon  even  broader  than  section  702  Is  con- 
stitutional was  based  on  the  decision  In 
Ker  T.  CahfomU.  374  US.  23  (1963).  That 
case  upheld  unannounced  entry  and  seizure 
of  narcotics  without  a  warrant  primarily  on 
the  basis  of  the  ofHcer^s  need  to  prevent  de- 
struction of  the  evidence  The  Judgment  of 
the  exigency  of  the  circumstances  was  that 
of  the  police  oflBcers.  not  an  Independent 
Judicial  officer  and  yet  the  court  upheld  the 
search  as  coming  within  one  of  the  permis- 
sible exceptions  of  the  announcement  of  au- 
thority and  purpoae  requirements.  Among 
the  objections  of  the  four  dissenters  was  re- 
liance on  the  subjective  Judgment  of  the 
police  officers. 

While  decided  by  a  clasely  divided  court 
six  years  ago.  Ker  has  not  been  overruled  or 
limited  with  respect  to  unannounced  entry 
In  subsequent  cases.  In  £.41  Pcluso  v.  Calt- 
/ornia.  385  US.  639  (1966).  the  Supreme 
Court  refused  to  reconsider  It  Sabbath  v 
I'ntted  States  391  U  3.  585  (19681.  while 
holding  unannounced  entry  by  federal  ofB- 
cers  invalid  on  the  basis  of  18  XJSC  3109. 
did  not  disturb  the  <x>nstltutlonal  holding  In 
Ker.  (S«e  fn.  8,  391  VS.  at  Ml). 

In  a  somewhat  related  area,  the  Court  has 
very  recently  recognized  the  valid  govern- 
mental Interest  In  preventing  harm  to  the 


offli-er  cir  destruction  or  concealment  nf  cvl- 
dfh'-e  Ch\"iri  v  Cahfornm.  395  US  732 
(19'J9i.  Involved  the  perml.i.^lble  scope  of 
searches  Incident  i<  the  execution  of  an  ar- 
rest warrant  It  held  that  such  "contem- 
poraneous se.irchea  '  must  be  limited  to  the 
person  ol  Uie  arrested  Individual  and  the 
lainiedlale  area  iinUcr  his  cuulrol  The  hold- 
ing U  premised  on  the  concept  that  war- 
rantless searches  are  permissible  under  the 
Fourth  Amendment  only  for  certain  limited 
purix)ses.  .As  In  unannounced  entry  cases 
one  of  these  purposes  is  the  prevention  of  the 
destrU'lKin  <•!  evidence  i  See  Jy5  US  at 
i6J  ) 

Ker  Is  still  controlling  law  with  respt-cl 
to  the  cotvstltiitlonailty  of  unannounced  en- 
try and  Is.  In  our  opinion  reiiifirced  by  the 
rationale  of  Chimel  On  the  basis  of  Ker.  it 
Is  our  view  that  section  702  Is  constitutional. 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr  Pre.sldcnt,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  some  convenient 
point'' 

Mr    DODD   I  amn  happy  to  yield  now. 

Mr  McCLELLAN  I  wanted  to  ask  the 
Senator  one  or  two  questions,  primarily 
in  order  to  establish  what  we  call  the 
legislative  history. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  dLstlngui^hed 
flloor  manager  of  the  bill  several  ques- 
tions on  the  meaning  of  section  702'b>. 
which  deals  with  the  so-called  no-kncxrk 
warrant  As  I  read  the  committee  re- 
poit— Senate  Report  No  91-613  at  31. 
1969 — this  provision  Is  solely  permissive 
in  nature  It  requires  the  officer  to  do 
nothing  Like  the  authority  to  obtain  an 
arrest  warrant,  however,  the  provLslon 
affords  the  law  enforcement  officer  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  a  prior  judicial  de- 
termination of  his  justification  for  exer- 
cising particular  authority,  here,  no- 
knock  authority 

Mr  DODD  Yes.  I  answer  the  Senator 
by  saying  that  It  Is  permissive 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Then  it  does  permit, 
but  does  not  require,  prior  to  the  exer- 
cLse  of  such  authority,  judicial  review? 

Mr.  DODD    Under  this  section,  yes. 

Mr.  McCLFI.LAN  That  Is  what  I  am 
asking. 

Mr  DODD  Yes.  Under  thLs  section,  the 
officer  seekmg  a  no-knock  warrant  may 
get  judicial  review. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  It  leaves  untouched, 
however,  the  officer's  general  authority 
under  an  arrest  without  a  warrant — I  am 
talking  about  the  authority  he  already 
has 

Mr    DODD    Yes 

Mr  McCLELLAN  It  leaves  untouched 
the  officer's  general  authority  to  arrest 
without  a  warrant,  to  arrest  under  an  ar- 
rest warrant,  or  to  execute  a  search  war- 
rant not  containing  a  no-knock  clause, 
under  proper  circumstances,  and  to  enter, 
In  each  case,  without  an  announcement? 

Mr.  EXJDD   Yes,  It  cerUinly  does. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  leaves  untouched, 
as  I  interpret  It — and  this  point  Is  the 
point  I  wished  to  clear  up — the  general 
Federal  common  law.  noted  in  Sabbath 
V.  United  States.  391  U.S  585  »1968). 
and  the  provisions  of  18  U.S.C..  section 
3109,  and  all  the  traditional  common  law 
authority  and  exceptions  remain  as  they 
are  today,  is  that  correct? 

Mr  EXDDD.  Yes.  the  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  So  if  we  Interpret 
section  702  in  line  with  the  questions  I 
have  asked  and  the  Senator's  response 
thereto,  we  vi-111  be  giving  It  the  interpre- 


tation Uiat  is  intended,  from  the  Sen- 
ator s  viewpoint,  as  the  prime  sponsor 
of  Uie  bill? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  answer  the  Senator  by 
saymg  tliat  is  precisely  right. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  Uiouyht  that  his- 
tory on  Uus  point  should  be  made.  We 
are  dealing  here  in  a  most  delicate  area, 
as  wc  all  reco^;nize. 

Mr  DODD.  Ye^. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  And  there  is  no  in- 
tent to  try  to  cover  up  or  evade  the  real 
issue  So,  ui  Uic  event  tins  provision  is 
retained  m  the  bill  and  enacted,  I  felt 
that  the  record  should  be  completely 
clear  and  unanibiKUous  witli  respect  to 
the  proper  interpretation  of  the  section — 
is  it  niandatory  or  Is  it  optional? — as  I 
have  asked  tlie  Senator  and  as  I  have 
elicited  hLs  response. 

Mr  DODD.  I  am  (jlad  that  the  Senator 
asked  because  it  does  clear  up  any  doubt 
about  the  question:  which     o  poses. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  last  Satur- 
day I  advised  the  Senator  that  I  may  also 
have  an  amendment  or  two  to  offer  to 
Uie  bill.  I  spoke  specifically  of  one 
amendment  then.  Not  having  been  pres- 
ent in  the  Chamber  all  the  time.  I  as- 
sume from  the  discussion  that  the 
amendment  of  the  dlstinjiuished  Senator 
from  Nortii  Carolina  iMr.  Ebvin)  is  now 
the  pending  matter  before  the  Senate, 
with  respect  to  tins  section  702. 

Mr  DODD.  It  is. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  shall  defer  offer- 
uig  my  amendments  until  later.  In  the 
meantime,  I  suggested  the  other  day  tliat 
the  Senator  have  his  staff  review  these 
amendments  suid  give  us  some  indication 
about  them,  and  I  think  that  has  been 
done  I  think  the  staffs  have  worked  on 
them.  In  due  course  and  at  the  proper 
time,  after  the  disposition  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  I  shall  be  glad  to  offer 
those  amendments  that  I  think  will 
strengthen  the  bill  and  which  I  think  wil! 
enhance  its  qualities  and  not  detract 
from  it. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  am 
able  to  say  to  him  that  the  committee 
staff  has  gone  over  the  amendments  that 
the  Senator  intends  to  offer,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  will  accept  them.  I  l)elleve  they 
should  be  accepted. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  will  have  them 
In  due  time.  I  only  wanted  to  interrupt 
for  the  other  purpose  and  to  interrogate 
the  Senator  on  another  subject  at  this 
time. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr  DODD.  Mr,  President,  I  feel  that  I 
should  cover  specifically  two  or  three 
points  raised  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina,  and  I  should 
like  to  make  some  observations  about 
them 

First.  I  do  not  think  that  the  law  en- 
forcement officers  who  go  through  the 
procedures  of  getting  a  warrant  from  a 
magistrate  or  a  judge  can  be  said  to  be 
like  thieves  In  the  night,  in  any  sense. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  thief  who  goes  be- 
fore a  judge  and  gets  permission  to  break 
into  a  man's  house  and  steal  his  property. 
So  this  Is  not  really  so. 

The  question  was  asked,  "How  can  any 
magistrate  issue  such  a  no-knock  war- 
rant? How  will  he  know?"  He  will  know 
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the  way  every  Judge  knows  before  he 
issues  a  warrant  of  this  kind.  It  goes  on 
every  day  in  this  country. 

The  judge  will  make  a  decision  based 
on  the  evidence  offered  by  the  officers 
who  seek  the  warrant.  He  does  not  have 
any  other  way  of  knowing.  That  is  how 
judges  always  learn  from  those  who 
seek  these  warrants  and  this  authority. 

The  question  was  also  asked.  "How  can 
an  officer  know  that  the  occupant  won't 
let  him  in  to  seize  the  material?  How 
can  he  know  that?"  That  was  asked 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  It 
was  said  that  the  officer  would  have  to 
have  the  vision  of  the  prophets. 

Perhaps  I  can  help  a  little  here.  I  am 
not  a  prophet,  but  I  know  that  It  is 
possible  for  law  enforcement  officers  to 
know  that  Mr.  X  has  a  criminal  record 
as  long  as  my  arm  for  violation  of  the 
narcotics  law.  that  he  has  a  criminal  rec- 
ord for  assault  and  battery  and  murder, 
that  he  has  a  record  of  conviction  for 
shooting  police  officers,  and  that,  there- 
fore, It  is  a  reasonable  proposition  to  say 
that  he  is  likely  to  do  the  same  thing 
again.  He  is  not  about  to  open  the  door 
to  another  policeman  and  say,  "I'm  glad 
to  see  you.  Officer  Jones.  Come  right  in. 
Here  is  all  your  evidence.  I  am  a  good 
citizen.  It  is  true  I  have  a  kilo  of  heroin 
and  some  marihuana  and  other  danger- 
ous drugs.  Come  right  in  and  take  what 
you  want." 

Of  course,  that  is  not  the  situation. 
How  do  you  know?  You  know  by  police 
Intelligence  work;  that  is  how  you  know. 
When  It  Is  good  enough  and  substantial 
enough,  you  go  before  a  Judge  In  cham- 
bers and  say,  "Look,  Judge.  Two  of  us 
have  worked  on  this  case  for  a  year.  We 
have  pictures.  We  know  what  they're 
saying;  we  know  what  they're  up  to." 
Sometimes  the  officers  can  even  say,  "We 
saw  them  carry  this  heroin  In  there  yes- 
terday. It's  in  the  top  bureau  drawer  In 
that  bedroom.  But,  Just  as  sure  as  can  be, 
your  honor.  If  we  knock  on  that  door  and 
say  we're  Federal  officers,  they're  going 
to  pour  that  evidence  down  the  toilet  be- 
fore we  can  get  in  with  our  warrant." 

They  will  get  more  later  In  another 
place  and  make  addicts  out  of  more  de- 
cent Americans,  and  that  Is  what  this 
provision  is  intended  to  stop.  That  Is 
how  they  know.  That  is  how  It  always 
has  been  known. 

Mr.  President,  one  could  talk  a  great 
deal  about  this  matter  and  about  this 
particular  amendment,  I  do  not  want 
to  burden  the  Senate  any  longer  with 
my  own  views  on  It.  except  to  say  what 
I  said  previoiisly.  I  came  to  this  conclu- 
sion over  the  weekend,  and  I  think  It  Is 
the  right  one. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  myself  In  disagree- 
ment with  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, who  knows  I  respect  him  greatly  as 
a  lawyer,  and  I  understand  his  views. 
Let  me  say  to  him  that  I  am  very  sensi- 
tive about  his  views  In  the  field  of  con- 
stitutional law.  I  am  glad  he  Is  among 
us  to  give  voice  to  them.  They  need  to  be 
expressed.  These  things  need  to  be  said. 
Other  things  need  to  be  said,  too,  about 
the  situation  which  confronts  us. 

Mr,  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  ask  this  question 
only  for  Information. 

Is  possession  of  narcotics  per  se  a  vio- 
lation of  Federal  law? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Of  any  type? 

Mr.  DODD.  Narcotics,  yes,  without  law- 
ful authority  to  possess  them, 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Let  us  take  mari- 
huana, for  example. 

Mr.  DODD.  Possession  is  unlawful. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Suppose  it  was 
grown  In  the  State. 

Mr.  DODD.  It  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference where  It  was  grown.  If  one  does 
not  have  legal  permission — such  as  work- 
ing on  it  in  a  laboratory — it  Is  illegal  to 
possess  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Of  course,  I  suppose 
that  most  States  have  their  laws  against 
It.  too. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  there  is  a  question 
of  violation  involving  F>ossesslon,  the 
State  often  does  the  prosecuting  instead 
of  the  Federal  authorities. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  In  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  it  Is  a  State  matter. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Obviously,  the  other 
drugs,  the  other  types  of  drugs,  must  be 
Involved  in  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  have  to  be.  But 
sometimes  the  other  thing  Is  not  neces- 
sarily Involved  In  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  DODD.  No.  , 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  It  still  would 
technically  be  a  violation  of  the  Federal 
law? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes;  it  would, 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  inquiry, 
I  hope  I  have  given  him  the  information 
he  seeks. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  know  that  prior  to  1961, 
when  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  handed  down  the  decision  In  Mapp 
against  Ohio,  it  was  held  that  the  fourth 
amendment  did  not  apply  to  States? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  will  take  the  Senator's 
word  for  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Well,  that  Is  the  fact.  As  a 
consequence,  the  validity  of  the  State 
laws  that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  mentioned  has  not  been  passed  on. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  did  not  say  they  had.  But 
no  question  ever  has  been  raised  about 
them,  either,  even  since  that  case. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  mentioned 
the  fact  that  in  the  District  bill  they  had 
a  no-knock  provision. 

Mr.  DODD.  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
crime  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  It  is  quite  a  different 
provision  from  this  one,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  DODD.  In  two  respects  it  is  dif- 
ferent. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  This  bill  provides  for  a 
no-knock  provision,  if  the  U.S.  magistrate 
is  satisfied  that  there  is  probable  cause 
to  believe  that  if  notice  Is  given,  the  prop- 
erty might  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  District  bill  provides 
that  a  no-knock  provision  is  not  ap- 
plicable at  all  imtil  the  officer  goes  to 
execute  the  warrant,  and  then  it  says 
that  no  notice  need  be  given  if  at  the 


time  of  execution  the  officer  executing 
the  warrant  has  probable  cause  to  believe 
that  the  prcH>erty  sought  may  be,  and  if 
such  notice  is  given  will  be,  easily  and 
quickly  destroyed  and  disposed  of.  In 
other  words,  one  says  they  might  possibly 
destroy  and  another  says  that  they  will 
destroy.  Does  not  the  Senator  think  that 
is  quite  different? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
is  as  clear  as  the  Senator  thinks  it  is.  In 
this  bill,  the  provision  is  that  the  officer 
goes  to  get  the  warrant  and  he  sets  up 
proof,  if  he  has  it,  to  establish  the  fact 
that  he  must  be  able  to  get  in  w  ithout  the 
usual  notice  because  those  who  are  there, 
or  in  possession  of  the  evidence  which  he 
wishes  to  seek,  will  destroy  that  evidence. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  Uke  to  ask 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  stronger  than  the 
District  of  Columbia  bill. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  One  says  "may"  and  one 
says  "will."  One  deals  with  the  possi- 
bility, and  one  deals  with  the  probability. 

Mr.  DODD.  Let  me  answer  that  by  say- 
ing that  a  law  enforcement  officer  is 
better  off,  and  society  is  better  off,  if  he 
be  required  to  prove  positively,  before  a 
judge,  to  the  satisfaction  of  that  Judge, 
that  this  contraband  Is  there  and  that 
it  will  be  destroyed,  in  the  thinking  of  a 
reasonable  man, 

Mr.  ERVIN.  How  can  an  officer  who 
goes  to  a  U.S.  marshal  and  appUes  for  a 
no-knock  warrant  possibly  know  that  if 
he  knocks  at  the  door  the  man  may 
destroy  the  evidence?  How  can  he  possi- 
bly know  that  future  event? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  can  tell  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  How  can  the  Senator? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  have  never  been  a  nar- 
cotics agent,  but  I  have  worked  with  a 
good  many  of  them,  and  I  have  known 
a  good  many  of  them.  I  have  prosecuted 
a  good  many  of  those  cases  in  this  field 
in  particular.  I  know  that  they  have  in- 
formants. As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  must 
have  them.  These  informants  very  often 
have  been  right  in  that  place  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  and  they  have  seen 
exactly  what  goes  on.  They  know  the 
people.  They  know  where  the  narcotics 
are.  They  can  tell  a  narcotics  agent  in 
the  greatest  detail  where  the  narcotics 
are  on  those  premises.  That  is  why  I  said 
that  the  agent  usually  will  say  to  the 
Judge,  "It  is  in  this  room.  It  is  in  the 
upper  right-hand  door  of  that  dresser." 
I  have  had  that  experience  in  Federal 
coiu-ts  in  prosecuting  narcotics  cases. 
That  is  how  they  know. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  How  can  a  man  know 
something  that  has  not  happened?  In 
other  words,  what  the  Senator  is  talking 
about  is  that  because  some  do  that,  there- 
fore it  is  assumed  that  all  do.  The  officer 
will  swear  to  something  he  does  not  know 
the  facts  about  Just  on  surmise  or  out  of 
his  general  experience.  Then  the  matter 
will  be  reviewed  by  the  court,  but  will 
lead  to  suppression  in  995  cases  out  of  a 
thousand.  The  judge  will  have  to  hold 
that  the  no-knock  warrant  was  illegally 
issued  and  will  have  to  exclude  the 
evidence. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  know  how  to  de- 
bate this  with  the  Senator.  The  Senator 
is  talking  about  something  that  has  not 
happened.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such 
cases.  How  do  we  know  that  will  happen? 
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Mr  ERV^N  We  are  both  talklni;  about 
something  that  hsis  not  happened. 

Mr  DODD.  I  am  talking  about  some- 
thing that  has  happened  In  my  experi- 
ence In  the  field  of  narcotics  prosecu- 
tion me  Senator  asks  me.  Hd»  will  that 
anent  know  that  the  narcotics  1^  In  this 
house  at  that  particular  time,  that  thero 
are  narcotics  in  the  il'.ecal  possession  of 
this  man'  I  tc^l  tlie  Senator  that  the 
infoimaUon  is  obtained  by  infonnants 
Mr  ERVHN  That  Is  not  the  question. 
My  question  was:  How  will  he  know  he 
win  destroy  if 

Mr  DODD  I  will  tell  the  Senator  why. 
Very  often  they  have  Informants  who 
have  heard  these  people  talk  They  say. 
•  Well.  If  they  come  in  here,  we  will  throw 
It  down  the  toilet  Don  t  worry  We  will 
pet  rid  of  It  fast  "  They  know  what  to 
do  They  have  done  It  on  many  oc- 
casions. 

Mr  ERVTN.  The  informant  will  not 
be  present  In  court  to  testify 

Mr  DODD  He  may  not  be.  and  ho 
may  be.  The  judse  can  Inquire  as  deeply 
into  the  case  as  he  wants  to. 

Mr  ERVIN  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
another  question — I  hope  I  did  not  mis- 
understand what  the  Senator  said — but  I 
imderstood  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut to  say  that  the  fourth  amendment 
was  not  drawn  for  the  benefit  of  people 
who  violated  narcotics  laws  or  marihuana 
laws,  or  dangerous  substance  laws. 

Mr,  DODD  I  did  not  mean  to  confuse 
the  Senator,  I  meant  this,  that  I  do  not 
think  that  this  great  constitutional  pro- 
tection was  intended — a  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator will  agree  it  was  never  Intended — to 
specifically  protect  criminals  in  tlie  nar- 
cotics traffic.  Certainly  the  Constitution 
was  mtended  to  protect  them  as  every- 
one else  against  Illegal  enforcement  of 
the  law  But.  It  was  not  Intended  to  help 
anyone  break  the  law  with  impunity. 

Mr  ERVIN.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  does 
not  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  know 
that  the  fourth  amendment  was  drawn 
to  protect  all  the  people  regardless  of 
whether  they  were  guilty  or  innocent? 

Mr,  DODD  Yes.  I  certainly  a«ree  to 
that, 

Mr,  ERVTN  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  know  that  virtually  every 
case  based  upon  the  validity  of  search 
and  seizure  under  the  fourth  amend- 
ment has  been  a  case  where  forbidden 
material  was  found  In  their  possession? 
Mr  DODD,  Illegal  things  have  been 
done   This  is  not  sugsested  here 

Mr  ERVIN  Innocent  people  are  not 
able  to  make  a  motion  to  suppre.ss  In 
other  words,  cuilty  people  will  get  the 
benefit  of  the  amendment. 

Mr  tXDDD  Suppression  takes  place 
when  the  jud^e  agrees  that  there  Is 
something  illegal  being  done  In  this  bill, 
nothing  Illegal  is  suggested  I  do  not 
think  any  provision  of  the  Constitution 
was  Intended  to  make  it  impossible  just 
to  do  legal  things  to  get  dope  peddlers, 

Mr.  ERVm.  CerUinly.  the  fourth 
amendment  was  passed  to  protect  all 
the  people,  whether  guilty  or  Innocent, 
against  unreasonable  search  or  seizure 
Mr.  DODD.  I  am  very  well  aware  of 
that,  Senator,  but  I  do  not  agree  that 
this  amendment  Intends  to  alio*  un- 
reasonable search   and   sei/ure 


Mr,  ERVIN.  The  no-knock  provision 
absolutely  invalidates  Uie  fourth  amend- 
ment,   makes    it    worthless— not    even 
worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on. 
Mr    DODD    Is  that  a  question? 
Ml-   ERVIN,  No;  it  is  an  assertion, 
Mr  DODD,  I  do  not  believe  it  does  any 
such  thiiiL;.  as  the  Senator  must  know, 
I  do  not  think  It  will   Let  me  say  to  tlic 
Senator  that  this  ha.s  not  been  the  cx- 
pciiencc  of   the  Slate  of   New  York  or, 
so  far  as  I   know,   the  States  cf   North 
Dakota  or   Utah   where   they   have  had 
this  authority.  That  means  somcthinu, 
I  know  that  there  Is  always  the  dans^er 
of  abu.se  of  authority.  I  am  .sensiUve  to 
that    That  Is  why  I  said  that  I  feel  we 
all  owe  a  dfbi  of  tlianks  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  discussing  this 
subject  as  he  has 

I  i\m  not  impatient  about  it  It  is  good 
for  as  to  be  reminded  of  the  importance 
of  our  constitutional  protections,  and  we 
should  be  thinking  about  them  all  the 
lime 

But.  I  truly  believe.  Senator,  that  ue 
are  all  right  he.e  I  have  said  to  the 
Senator,  in  private  conversations  as  well 
as  publicly  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that,  first.  I  was  deeply  distre.ssed  and 
deeply  troubled  about  this  matter,  but  I 
feel  better  now.  after  more  re.search  and 
more  work  on  my  part. 

Let  me  tell  the  Senator,  in  mentionim; 
the  private  and  public  conversations  we 
had.  how  much  we  all  respect  his  knowl- 
edge In  this  field  of  constitutional  law. 
Believe  me.  I  do 

Mr  President,  may  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  <Mr  Hrusk.^)  do  we  have 
any  idea  of  how  late  we  will  sit  today? 
Mr  BYRD  of  We.st  Viniilnla  In  re- 
sponse to  the  Senators  question.  It  Is 
the  hope  of  the  leadership  that  we  might 
be  able  to  arrive  at  some  agreement  con- 
cerning time  on  this  particular  amend- 
ment I  would  hope,  after  a  little  while, 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  and  others, 
might  be  willing  to  come  to  some  agree- 
ment as  to  time  on  this  particular 
amendmtnt.  following  which  I  think  we 
shall  be  able  to  move  rather  rapidly. 

Mr  DODD  If  Uie  Senator  will  bear 
with  me  just  a  moment,  did  we  reach 
any  aKrcemenf  Can  we  aijree  on  time  on 
this  amendment '' 

Mr.  HRUSKA  I  thoupht  it  was 
going  to  be  left  pretty  much,  after  an- 
other speech  or  two.  that  we  would  get 

together  and 

Mr,  E>ODD  Tliat  is  right. 
Mr.  HRUSKA    Ask  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement. 
Mr.  DODD  I  concur. 
Mr.   ERVIN.   I  do  not  know  whether 
there  are  enough  Senators  in  this  Cham- 
ber at  this  moment  but.  Mr    President, 
I  should  like  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  tlie  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  Is  recognized 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President,  wdl  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  one  moment  so  that 
I  might  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina?  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  ml'.^ht  also  be  Interested  in  this. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    that    I    may    yield 


briefly  to  tlie  Senetor  from  Connecticut 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  pointed  out 
Uiat  the  District  of  Columbia  bill,  as 
we  passed  it  here  in  December,  uses  the 
word  'wiH"  ratlier  than  "may."  I  ask 
if  we  change  section  702' b)  to  read. 
•  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
if  such  notice  were  to  be  given  the  prop- 
erty sought  in  the  case  w  ill  be  easily  an* 
quickly  destroyed  or  disposed  of."  wheth- 
er that  wiU  satisfy  the  Senator? 

Mr  ERVIN.  No,  sir.  I  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  any  amendment  which  at- 
tempted to  convert  the  United  Stales 
from  a  free  society  into  a  police  state 
Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  for 
the  purpose  of  a  brief  comment  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  California  without 
losing  my  right  to  tlie  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,   it   is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  tlie  Senator. 

I  simply  w ant  to  say  that  it  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  be  sitting  in  tlie  chair  dur- 
uig  a  considerable  portion  of  tlie  debate 
on  the  pending  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nortli  Carolina. 

1  have  great  respect  ^or  the  very  hard 
work  the  diligent  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut has  done  on  the  bill  and  on  this 
vitally  important  problem  of  drug  abuse 
in  America  which  is  causing  so  much 
havoc  and  concern  to  young  and  old  in 
the  country. 

I  rise  to  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  whose 
courage  and  independence  and  Intcijrity 
and  understanding  of  our  Constitution  is 
so  very  great,  as  has  been  demonstrated 
on    this   Issue   and   on   so  many   otlier 

issues.  , ,     J 

It  is  difficult  to  take  a  position  of  lead- 
ership, as  he  has.  in  offering  an  amend- 
ment tliat  relates  not  only  to  drugs,  but 
also  to  law  and  order  and  to  justice  Ui 
the  United  States.  Yet  he  lias  Uken  that 
leadership. 

I  wisli  tlial  every  citizen  In  my  Slate 
had  been  privileged  to  hear  his  remarks. 
I  wish  that  every  citizen  of  Uie  North. 
East,  and  West,  and  not  only  the  South, 
had  been  able  to  hear  his  remarks. 

There  are  many  citizens  in  my  part  of 
tlie  coimlry  who  have  a  sort  of  stereotype 
view  of  the  way  that  Senators  from  tlie 
South  do  their  work  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  generally, 

Tlicy  would  not  have  those  views  if 
they  had  been  privileged  to  listen  to  tlie 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  and  others 
who  go  to  work  on  the  great  constitu- 
tional questions  with  the  courage  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  dem- 
onstrated on  this  issue. 

I  thank  the  Senator.  It  is  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  join  with  him  in  this  effort. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  his 
gracious  remarks. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut.  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  sitting  beside  the  Senator 
from  C.-innecticut  for  10  years  or  more  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

I  know  of  no  more  dedicated  or  pa- 
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trlotlc   citizen   than   the  Senator   from 
Connecticut. 

While  he  and  I  find  ourselves  in  dis- 
agreement on  this  amendment.  I  think 
he  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  American 
people  for  the  great  work  he  has  done  In 
an  effort  to  bring  an  end  to  drug  abuse 
and  adso  in  many  other  fields. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Piesident,  this  is  one 
of  the  occasions  when  a  Senator  resists 
the  temptation  to  make  a  speech.  I  had 
intended  to  speak  at  some  length  In  sup- 
port of  the  pending  amendment. 

I  listened  on  Saturday  and  today  to 
part  of  the  su-gument  made  by  our  able 
colleague,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervdj). 
I  would  be  uncomfortable  undertak- 
ing to  imply  that  I  could  advance  fur- 
ther the  understanding  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  the  basic  issues  that  are 
involved,  after  listening  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

I  think  the  picture  has  been  made  very 
clear.  What  is  always  difficult  in  at- 
tempting to  alter  by  floor  amendment  a 
bill  coming  from  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee has  been  made  easy  in  light  of  his 
explanation. 

Mr.  President,  it  began  when  he  draft- 
ed separate  views  last  fall.  These  are 
foimd  beginning  on  page  156  of  the  com- 
mittee report. 

I  was  grateful  that  I  could  join  with 
him  In  those  views.  But  I  want  to  make 
it  very  clear  that  they  were  drafted  by 
him  and  reflect  his  very  discerning  un- 
derstanding not  only  of  the  current  juris- 
diction, but  also  of  the  conditions  un- 
der which  our  Constitution  came  into 
being. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate,  un- 
derstanding as  it  does  now  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  support  the  amend- 
ment, understands  that  the  circum- 
sUnces  that  attended  our  action  on 
the  bill  in  the  committee  were  iuch  that 
regrettably — and  no  one  is  responsible 
for  it — we  were  imable  to  give  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  whole  our  judgment.  By  and 
large  our  judgment  was  at  that  time  and 
is  now  that  this  change  in  the  bill  is 
desirable  from  a  policy  standpoint  and  Is 
mandatory  in  a  constitutional  sense. 

Mr.  President,  rather  than  extend  my 
remarks  further.  I  simply  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  CaroUna  for  making 
clear  in  a  fashion  that  I  doubt  I  could, 
the  aspects  of  the  bill  which  I  think,  if 
we  fail  to  heed  his  caution,  may  come 
back  and  haunt  us. 

Tliis  In  no  wise  changes  the  opinion  I 
expressed  on  Saturday  and  repeat  now 
with  respect  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. He  has  done  tremendous  work 
on  the  pending  bill.  But  I  believe  that 
suppHjrt  of  this  amendment  would  im- 
prove further  a  bill  that  represents  a 
monument  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  his  gracious 
remarks. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


imanlmous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
briefly  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator.  I,  too,  want  to 
echo  the  sentiments  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed so  well  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  CaUfomia  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  com- 
mending our  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  for  the  efforts  he 
has  made  on  what  I  think  is  one  of  the 
really  important  amendments  to  the  leg- 
islation now  pending  before  the  Senate. 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
often  addressed  himself  to  fundamental 
questions  of  civil  liberties  and  human 
freedom.  And  I  believe  he  is  exercising 
for  all  Members  of  the  Senate  and  all 
citizens  of  the  country  great  leadership 
in  this  area  once  again. 

The  Senator  has  outlined  his  reasons 
for  the  amendment. 

There  is  a  very  legitimate  need  to  reach 
the  traffic  in  narcotics  and  see  that  jus- 
tice Is  done  to  those  who  engage  in  that 
heinous  trade. 

Yet,  the  Senator  is  not  prepared  to 
sacrifice  one  of  our  basic  liberties — our 
right  of  privacy,  particularly  in  our  own 
home. 

I  think  all  of  us  are  impressed  by  the 
argument  thfit  since  the  fundamental 
right  of  privacy  is  at  stake,  we  must  have 
a  statute  that  is  drawn  sufficiently  nar- 
rowly to  meet  constitutional  require- 
ments. I  feel  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  performed  an  important 
service  in  questioning  whether  the 
statute  as  presently  drafted,  which  he 
seeks  to  amend,  is  so  drawn  narrowly 
enough.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern. And  we  must  consider  seriously  the 
suggestions  and  points  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
I  do  wish  to  add,  as  I  did  last  Friday, 
my  commendation  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  for  what  he  has  been  at- 
tempting to  do  in  the  difficult  area  of 
drug  control.  It  is  a  complex  task  to  deal 
meaningfully  with  drug  addiction  and 
drug  traffic  while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
tecting our  fundamental  constitutional 
rights.  By  offering  his  amendment,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina has  attempted  to  strike  the  proper 
balance.  I  rise  to  commend  him. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  This  amendment 
seeks  to  delete  section  702(b)  from  the 
pending  bill.  This  section  establishes  the 
procedures  which  will  be  applicable  to 
the  execution  of  search  warrants.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  section  702(b)  of  the  bill  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SEARCH    WARRANTS 
.  »  «  •  • 

(b)  Any  officer  authorized  to  execute  a 
search  warrant  relating  to  offenses  Involving 
controlled  dangerous  substances  the  penalty 
lor  which  Is  Imprisonment  for  more  thaji  one 
year  may,  without  notice  of  his  authority 
and  purpose,  break  open  an  outer  or  inner 
door  or  window  of  a  building,  or  any  part 
or  the  buUdlng.  or  anything  therein,  if  the 
Judge    or    United    St.ue.s    Magistrate    issuing 


the  warrant  la  satisfied  that  there  is  prob- 
able cause  to  believe  that  if  such  notice 
were  to  be  given  the  property  sought  In  the 
case  may  be  easily  and  quickly  destroyed  or 
disposed  of,  or  that  danger  to  the  life  or  limb 
of  the  officer  or  another  may  result,  and 
has  included  in  the  warrant  a  direction  that 
the  officer  executing  it  shall  not  be  required 
to  give  such  notice:  Prorided,  That  any  offi- 
cer acting  under  such  warrant  shall,  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  entering  the  premises, 
identify  himself  and  give  the  reasons  and  au- 
thority for  his  entrance  upon  the  premises. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  would 
like  to  make  clear  at  the  very  outset 
something  which  I  think  should  be  care- 
fully noted  by  every  Member  of  this 
body.  Section  702(b)  does  not  create  any 
new  law.  It  does  not  enlarge  the  scope  of 
searches  and  seizures.  In  fact,  it  restricts 
and  limits  present  law  by  providing  in 
statute  form  a  clear,  stable,  and  imder- 
standable  expression  of  congressional 
policy  on  this  point  within  the  terms, 
meaning,  and  construction  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

It  should  be  noted  that  section  702(b) 
is  limited  in  scope.  It  is  limited  to  con- 
trolled dangerous  substances  as  the  sub- 
ject of  a  search  warrant.  It  is  limited  to 
offenses  with  a  penalty  of  more  than  1 
year.  The  procedure  that  is  prescribed 
in  section  702  (b/  does  not  exist  at  present 
either  in  statute  or  in  case  law.  First  of 
all,  there  must  be  an  application  for  a 
regular  search  warrant  that  must  be 
made  to  the  judge,  magistrate,  of  the 
U.S.  court. 

If  the  warrant  is  to  contain  a  direction 
that  the  law-enforcement  officer  may  en- 
ter the  premises  named  and  described 
in  the  warrant  without  announcement, 
there  must  be  a  showing  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  court  that  such  a  direction  is 
in  order.  There  must  be  a  showing  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court  that  there  is 
probable  cause  that  the  property  sought 
in  the  case  may  be  easily  and  quickly  de- 
stroyed or  disposed  of,  or,  secondly,  that 
there  would  be  danger  to  the  life  or  limb 
to  the  officer  or  another  unless  the  spe- 
cial warrant  is  granted. 

When  that  showing  is  made,  and  only 
then,  will  the  court  put  into  the  warrant 
a  direction  that  the  law-enforcement 
officer  may  enter  the  premises  without 
an  announcement. 

There  is  a  third  requirement  of  section 
702(b) ,  and  that  is  that  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  entering,  the  officer  must 
identify  himself  and  give  reasons  and 
authority  for  his  appearance  on  the 
premises. 

Opponents  of  section  702(b)  purport  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  citizenry  at  large. 
They  say,  "We  do  not  want  them  sub- 
jected to  unreasoncble  search  and  sei- 
zure imder  the  fourth  amendment." 
Such  proponents  refer  to  an  invasion  of 
the  right  of  privacy  and  imply  and  some- 
times state  that  the  language  in  section 
720(b)  would  lead  to  a  police  state  and 
hence  the  amendment  should  be  stricken. 
Mr.  President,  the  language  of  the 
amendment  would  not  enlarge  any  law 
now  on  the  books.  Again,  I  say  it  seeks 
to  impose  limitations  and  restrictions 
which  do  not  now  exist.  If  this  amend- 
ment prevails  and  if  this  section  is 
stricken  there  will  be  a  larger  scope  and 
there  will  be  fewer  restrictions  upon  the 
law  enforcement  officials  to  execute  their 
search  warrants  than  would  be  possible 
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under  section  702ib'  I  .say  Uiat  it  is 
to  the  detriment  of  the  law  abiding 
citizenry  at  large  if  section  702' b>  is 
stricken  and  deleted,  but  having  it  re- 
tained It  would  confer  on  the  citizenry  at 
large  added  protection  against  unan- 
nounced entry  by  law  officials  than  now 
obtains 

Mr  President,  during  tlie  course  of  this 
presentation  I  hope  to  demonstrate  that 
.searches  envtsioned  under  section  702'  b' 
are  not  unreasonable  .searches  and  sei- 
zures under  Uie  fourth  amendment  We 
will  cite  cases  and  statutes.  State  and 
Federal,  to  sustain  tliat  proposition  Sec- 
ond, we  hope  to  demonstrate  that  it  is 
not  an  invasion  of  the  right  of  privacy 
of  our  citizens  If  any  such  right  exists 
at  all,  no  such  right  is  found  in  tlie  fourth 
amendment  The  purpose  of  the  fourth 
amendment  is  the  safet.\  of  the  citizen 
and  not  privacy. 

Third,  we  shall  demonstrate  m  this 
presentation  that  this  section  is  a  rec- 
ogmtion  of  the  need  for  an  important  law 
enforcement  tool,  all  witlun  the  law  and 
wittim  the  Constitution. 

The  first  proposition  is  this  A  section 
702ib>  warrant  is  not  an  unreasonable 
search  and  seizure  Mr  President,  the 
fourth  amendment  does  not  prohibit 
search  and  seizure  It  only  requires  that 
a  search  and  seizure  not  be  unreasonable 
and  that  is  where  the  whole  difficulty 
must  be  focused.  Is  the  search  unrea- 
sonable? If  it  is.  it  IS  in  violation  of  the 
fourth  amendment:  if  It  Is  not.  it  Is 
vsLlid  and  the  evidence  seized  piu^uant 
to  the  warrant  will  be  preserved  and  the 
action  of  the  law  enforcement  official 
held  legal  and  constitutional 

The  Supreme  Court  often  and  recently 
held  that  in  executing  a  search  warrant, 
aimoimcement  must  be  made  before  en- 
try. That  is  the  general  rule.  However, 
this  general  rule  is  subject  to  exception. 
It  has  been  subject  to  exceptions  ever 
since  there  was  created  the  maxim.  "A 
mans  home  is  his  castle."  I  say  that  be- 
cause at  the  same  time  that  the  maxim 
"A  man's  home  is  his  castle."  was  cre- 
ated airather  maxim  that  was  simulta- 
neously, in  a  historical  sense,  declared, 
and  it  is  still  the  law  of  English  Juris- 
prudence. That  maxim  Is.  "The  King's 
keys  open  all  doors  "  The  keys  of  the  king 
must  be  able  to  open  all  doors.  That  Is 
the  element  that  Is  so  often  forgotten 
or  so  seldom  mentioned  when  the  first 
maxim  Is  mentioned.  It  Is  true  that  a 
man's  home  is  his  castle.  However.  It  Is 
not  his  castle  to  deny  entrance  thereto 
by  ofScers  of  the  law  in  an  absolute 
sense.  The  Bill  of  Rights  provides  that 
there  may  be  searches  and  seizures  of 
a  man's  castle.  They  must  not  be  im- 
reasonable.  If  they  are  not  unreasonable, 
a  warrant  permits  the  key  to  be  used  to 
open  the  door  of  that  man's  castle. 

There  are  some  clearly  defined  re- 
quirements in  section  702* b).  One  of 
them  is  that  the  evidence  may  be  readily 
destructible  or  disposable.  Another  Is 
that  if  there  is  danger  to  life  or  limb 
of  the  officer  executing  the  warrant  the 
so-called  no-knock  warrant  may  issue. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  most 
statutes,  whether  they  are  Federal  or 
State,  provide  expressly  for  the  require- 
ment of  an  announcement  before  a  writ 
or  search  warrant  Is  executed.  Some  of 
these  statutes  list  the  exceptions  to  the 


rule.  However,  even  where  the  statute 
does  not  list  those  exceptions,  court  de- 
cisions have  held  that  such  exceptions 
are  inherent  m  such  statutory  language 

Such  language  Ls  to  be  found  In  section 
3109.   title   18,   United  States  Code 

I  o-sk  unanimous  consent  that  that 
section  of  the  Code  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection  the  section 
was  ordered  to  bo  punted  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows: 

Tills;  IB  U  .S  C   blc-TlON  HlW 

The  officer  may  break  open  any  oiiur  ur 
Inner  cl'V)r  i>r  window  of  a  house,  or  uny  part 
of  a  house,  or  anything  therein,  to  execute 
a  search  Witrnmt  If  after  notice  ol  his  au- 
thority und  purpose  lie  u  refu.sed  admit- 
tance or  when  neces-sury  t<i  liberate  himself 
or  .1  person  Hiding  him  In  Mie  execution  of 
fhe  a.irrmi* 

Mr  HRUSKA  It  al.so  appears  m  sec- 
tion 1531  of  the  California  Penal  Code 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  te.xl 
of  that  .statute  tH'  printed  m  the  Record 
at  this  point 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  officer  may  bre.ilc  open  any  outer  door 
or  inner  door  or  window  of  a  house,  or  any 
part  of  a  hotiae.  or  anything  therein,  to  ex- 
ecute the  warrant.  If  after  notice  of  his 
authority  and  purpose,  he  Is  refused  admit- 
tance 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr  President  will  the 
Senator  yieW 

Mr   HRUSKA   I  yield 

Mr  ERVIN.  The  Senator  does  not 
maintain  that  there  are  any  exceptions 
in  Federal  statutes  even  though  'hey  are 
not  expressed;  does  he?  There  Is  no  Fed- 
eral common  law. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  There  is  no  Federal 
common  law;  that  Is  correct 

Mr  ERVIN.  Therefore,  there  is  no  law 
authorizing  any  exceptions  to  the  statute 
in  section  3109  imless  It  Is  expressly  set 
out  in  an  act  of  Congress.  In  other  words. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
if  he  is  talking  about  exceptions  In  com- 
mon law  with  regard  to  State  laws,  but 
I  do  not  agree  with  him  if  he  encom- 
passes any  such  exceptions  In  the  Fed- 
eral law 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  With  all  due  deference 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  and 
his  high  position  as  perhaps  the  leading 
exponent  of  the  law  in  this  body,  I  point 
to  the  Sabbath  case,  decided  in  1968.  in 
which  the  court  pointed  out  the  implicit 
exceptions  imder  section  3109  of  the  Fed- 
eral Code.  So  there  Is  that  principle. 

I  point  out  also  the  case  of  Ker  against 
California  In  1963.  and  the  Miller  case  in 
1958.  as  well  as  the  Sabbath  case  in  1968. 
where  the  language  of  the  statute  does 
not  mention  these  exceptions.  The  court 
will  place  them  in  there,  as  Implicitly  be- 
ing within  the  meaning  of  the  statute  and 
that  they  do  not  have  to  be  expressed  in 
the  statute. 

Mr.  E31VIN.  The  only  thing  I  will  say 
on  that  point  is  that  In  the  Sabbath  case, 
the  exceptions  appearing  In  a  footnote 
were  obiter  dictum  by  Justice  Thiu'good 
Marshall,  and  therefore  do  not  have  the 
force  of  law.  The  Sabbath  case  held  that 
the  search  in  that  case  was  illegal  under 
the  fourth  amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  may  not  be  binding. 


but  it  is  the  closest  thing  to  an  expres- 
sion by  the  court 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  Senator  will  par- 
don me.  the  footnote  by  Justice  Thur- 
good  Marshall  states: 

Exceptions  to  any  possible  con-stltutlonal 
rule  relating  to  announcement  and  entry 
have  been  recognized  (see  Ker  v  California 
stipr.k  et  47)  and  there  is  little  reason  why 
those  limited  exceptions  might  not  also  ap- 
ply to  Section  ai09  since  they  existed  at 
common  law,  ol  winch  the  statute  Is  a  cc>d- 
ihcatlon 

The  only  citation  gl\en  is  the  Ker  case, 
which  deals  with  the  California  State 
law.  where  the  common  law  also  pre- 
vails, but  the  suggestion  of  Justice  Mar- 
shall In  a  footnote  that  an  act  of  Con- 
gress is  an  embodiment  of  com.non  law 
and.  therefore,  the  common  law  is  ap- 
plicable is  luisoimd.  because  there  is  no 
common  law  in  the  Federal  law. 

There  are  some  applications  of  the 
common  law  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia because  that  law  was  taken  directly 
from  the  State  of  Maryland,  where  the 
common  law  prevailed.  But  Justice 
Marshall  is  unsound  in  inferring  that 
the  principles  of  common  law  can  be  en- 
grafted onto  Federal  statutes,  because 
there  Is  no  Federal  common  law. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  It  is  well  settled  in  Fed- 
eral jurisprudence  that  there  is  no  com- 
mon law.  A  court  does,  however,  have 
an  opportunity  to  Interpret  statutory 
language.  In  doing  so,  the  court  looks  at 
the  derivation  of  the  statute  and  the  law 
pertaining  to  it  to  determine  legislative 
intention.  In  the  case  of  the  California 
law  and  title  18,  section  3109.  United 
States  Code,  both  are  merely  a  codifica- 
tion of  the  common  law  rules  applying 
to  annoimcement  and  entry.  Exceptions 
exist  to  this  rule  in  the  common  law. 
Thus,  I  am  sure  it  is  a  question  of  statu- 
tory interpretation.  The  Senator  has 
made  clear  his  statement,  and  what  I 
have  said  on  the  citations  and  quotations 
will  speak  for  themselves. 

With  regard  to  the  Miller  and  the  Ker 
cases,  in  neither  of  these  cases  was  any 
warrant  Issued.  The  entry  in  each  of 
those  cases  by  law  enforcement  officers 
was  without  warrant  or  without  any  an- 
noimcement by  the  officers  before  they 
entered  the  premises.  Yet  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  when  they  entered  the 
door  of  the  Ker  apartment  without 
knocking  and  seized  a  brick  of  marijuana 
which  was  on  the  kitchen  table,  from 
which  Mrs.  Ker  was  Just  emerging  It  was 
not  imreasonable.  When  the  officers 
walked  In  Mr.  Ker  was  sitting  In  the  liv- 
ing room,  reading  a  newspaper.  There 
was  an  entry  into  that  apartment  by  a 
key  which  was  construed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  breaking  Into  the  apart- 
ment. Under  those  clrcimistances  the 
seizing  of  the  evidence  was  held  not  to 
be  imreasonable,  but  legal  and  valid  and 
constitutional. 

How  does  that  differ  from  our  situation 
In  section  702(b)  of  this  bill?  In  section 
702(b)  of  this  bill  the  officers  would  have 
to  have  a  warrant.  They  would  have  to 
make  a  showing  to  a  Judge  or  to  a  magis- 
trate of  a  n.S.  court  that  there  was  prob- 
able cause  to  believe  that  If  any  such 
notice  were  to  be  given,  the  evidence 
sought  in  the  case  might  be  easily  or 
quickly  destroyed  or  disposed  of,  or  there 
would  be  danger  to  the  life  or  limb  of  the 
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officer  or  some  other  person.  The  judge, 
if  satisfied  by  the  showing,  would  inscribe 
on  the  search  warrant  the  idea  that 
entry  could  be  made  without  announce- 
ment— a  much  stronger  case  than  was 
approved  in  either  the  Miller  or  the  Ker 
case. 

That  is  what  we  are  doing.  We  are 
restricting  and  limiting  the  operation  of 
the  law  as  it  has  been  approved  in  the  de- 
ci.sions  to  which  I  have  referred. 

So  the  impact  of  the  repeal  of  section 
702(b)  would  be  in  accord  with  Federal 
case  law  and  with  the  construction  of  the 
statutes  will  continue  in  Its  present  state 
ol  development  and  its  present  state  of 
holding. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  to  Uie  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wish  to  call  to  the  Sen- 
ator's attention  that  the  Miller  case  does 
not  hold  that.  In  fact,  the  Miller  case 
concludes  with  this  statement: 

The  petitioner  could  not  be  lawfully  ar- 
rested in  his  home  by  officers  breaking  in 
without  first  giving  him  notice  of  their  au- 
thority »nd  purp>o6e.  Because  the  petitioner 
did  not  receive  that  notice  before  the  officers 
broke  the  door  to  invade  his  home,  the  arrest 
was  unlawful,  and  the  evidence  seized  should 
have  been  sup  iressed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Well,  it  certainly  would 
nuot  be  unlawful  under  our  proposed 
procedure,  because  the  law  enforcement 
officer  would  be  required  to  go  before  a 
judge  or  a  magistrate  and  say,  "Your 
Honor,  we  have  this  evidence  and  these 
observations  have  led  us  to  believe  that 
certain  evidence  necessary  in  a  case  In- 
volving *he  violation  of  our  drug  laws  Is 
in  certain  premises.  We  have  --ause  to  be- 
lieve that  if  notice  is  given  in  advance, 
when  we  enter,  that  evidence  will  be 
destroyed,"  or  somebody  will  get  shot. 
Upon  that  showing,  the  warrant  Is  Issued 
with  those  endorsements  on  It.  Now  there 
will  be  the  added  protection  of  the  judg- 
ment or  finding  by  judge  or  magistrate, 
before  the  fact  occurs. 

I  say  that  section  702(b)  sees  to  It  that 
there  is  a  more  effective  and  more 
salutary  protection  of  the  constitutional 
rights  and  the  guarantee  of  a  man's 
safety  in  his  home  than  the  present  sys- 
tem allows. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jield  to  me? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  should  like  to  com- 
ment very  briefly  on  the  point  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  who  Is  an  outstanding  con- 
stitutional lawyer.  He,  as  I  imderstand 
the  Miller  case,  was  correct  as  to  the  fact 
that  the  Court.  In  that  case,  found  no 
notice  prior  to  entry  and  that,  accord- 
ingly, they  held  that  the  entry  was  not 
lawful. 

But  It  Is  my  imderstanding  that  the 
Court's  holding  was  not  based  upon  the 
Constitution,  It  was  based  upon  an  Inter- 
pretation of  the  existing  Federal  stat- 
ute—18  XJS.C.  i  3109. 

Is  that  not  the  correct  interpretation 
of  the  Miller  case? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Miller  case  was  put 
upon  the  grounds  of  the  supervisory 
function  of  the  Supreme  Court  over  the 


District  of  Columbia.  They  did  not  put  it 
upon  constitutional  grounds. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  was  my  under- 
standing. It  was  not  based  upon  the  Con- 
stitution, but  upon  an  interpretation  of 
the  statute. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Four  of  the  judges  in  the 
Ker  case  approved  the  Miller  case  as  be- 
ing proper  constitutional  law  also.  But 
the  Miller  case  itself  was  not  placed  upon 
constitutional  grounds,  so  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  is  correct. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  is  my  strong  belief 
that  the  Miller  case  points  up  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  adoption  of  section  702(b) 
which  would  be  deleted  by  the  Senator's 
amendment.  That  is  my  opinion,  al- 
though I  thoroughly  respect  the  view  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  again  I 
say  that  section  702  will  be  a  statement 
of  congressional  policy  and  congressional 
decision  that  we  will  have  a  statute  to 
which  law-enforcement  officers,  judges, 
and  magistrates  may  turn,  in  order  to 
assure  that  there  will  be  clearness,  cer- 
tainty, stability,  and  understandability, 
and  protection  for  the  actions  of  law- 
enforcement  officers  in  venturing  forth  to 
break  into  a  man's  home,  if  they  have 
to;  to  use  the  king's  keys  if  they  have 
to,  under  the  circumstances  that  prevail. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  preferable 
to  refer  the  point  to  the  court  in  advance 
of  the  Issuance  of  the  warrant,  rather 
than  to  leave  it  to  the  fashion  in  which 
It  Is  treated  now. 

This  Is  of  vital  importance  to  the  vast 
and  overwhelming  number  of  the  law- 
abiding  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
it  will  serve  to  reassure  them  that  there 
will  be  no  capricious,  arbitrary,  or  ruth- 
less action  which  could  deprive  them  of 
their  constitutional  rights  within  their 
dwellings.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  will  vest  law-enforcement  offi- 
cers with  a  highly  necessary  tool  in  a  big 
and  crucial  battle.  A  tool  to  be  used, 
however,  under  strict  court  supervision 
In  restricted  areas,  and  in  a  responsible 
fashion. 

This  principle  is  not  new,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. In  1968.  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 
Congress  oiacted  into  law  the  omnibus 
crime  control  bill,  title  in  of  which  in- 
cludes a  provision  that,  under  strict 
court  supervision,  electronic  surveillance 
may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
evidence. 

That  provision  was  considered  to  be 
an  urgently  necessary  and  highly  vital 
tool  for  law-enforcement  purposes.  And, 
Mr.  President,  It  is  now  working. 

The  President  who  signed  the  bill  im- 
mediately Issued  an  order  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  could  not  use  elec- 
tronic surveillance.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral who  was  in  office  at  the  time 
executed  an  order  forbidding  any  of  his 
district  attorneys  from  using  electronic 
surveillance.  But  that  is  not  the  case 
under  the  present  adminlstartion.  We 
already  have  very  concrete  and  heart- 
ening proof  of  the  success  of  the  use  of 
the  electronic  surveillance  method.  The 
situation  in  New  Jersey,  with  its  virtually 
wholesale  demonstration  of  corruption 
in  high  places,  would  never  have  been 
brought  to  light,  nor  would  it  have  been 
successfully  dealt  with  from  the  stand- 


point of  prosecution,  without  electronic 
surveillance. 

Here  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
the  help  of  electronic  surveillance,  there 
was  imcovered  a  dope  ring  in  which  at 
least  two  prominent  members  of  the 
Mafia  were  foimd  to  be  active.  This  was 
possible  only  because  of  the  use  of  elec- 
tronic surveillance.  Under  strict  court 
supervision,  the  officers  of  the  law  were 
able  to  use  electronic  surveillance,  and 
got  the  necessar:  evidence  x)  expose  the 
situation  and  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
successful  prosecution.  More  recently,  in 
the  gambling  cases  that  centered  around 
Arizona,  that  same  thing  was  true. 

So  the  principle  for  which  we  argue  in 
section  702(b)  is  of  t  c  highest  and  ut- 
most concern  for  the  protection  of  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  citizenry  at  large. 
Certainly  this  is  an  approach  that  is 
highly  analogous  to  that  electronic  sur- 
veillance situation,  and  it  is  just  as  ur- 
gently needed,  because  all  of  us  know 
that  in  the  traffic  in  dangerous  drugs  and 
dangerous  substances,  organized  crime 
particularly  finds  one  of  its  favorite  ways 
of  making  money,  by  the  illicit  and  il- 
legal sale  of  these  materials. 

Drug  abuse  constitutes  one  of  the  big- 
gest sources  of  crime  on  the  streets,  be- 
cause, in  order  for  the  addicts  to  satisfy 
their  voracious  appetites  for  these  drugs 
and  substances,  they  go  out  and  rob  and 
burglarize,  they  extort  money,  and  en- 
gage in  the  other  forms  of  crime  with 
which  the  Nation  is  so  plagued. 

It  seems  to  me  that  under  these  condi- 
tions, where  there  is  a  constitutionally 
recognized  exception  to  the  announce- 
ment rule,  a  properly  drafted  amend- 
ment to  section  3109  reflecting  the  ex- 
ception for  potential  destruction  of  evi- 
dence should  pass  constitutional  muster. 

Although  other  exceptions  might  sur- 
vive judicial  scrutiny  as  weil.  The  scope 
of  section  702(b)  has  been  kept  narrow. 
It  is  limited.  We  do  not  want  to  cure  all 
the  ills  In  the  world  all  at  once.  There 
might  come  a  time  when  we  would  want 
to  do  that,  and  I  would  want  every  much 
to  canvass  the  necessity  in  other  areas; 
but  it  is  a  case  here  of  an  area  where 
the  evidence  is  easily  disposed  of.  It  is  a 
case  where  people  dealing  in  this  type  of 
traffic  would  be  prone,  and  in  fact  they 
would  be  eager,  to  endanger  the  Ufe  of 
the  man  who  Is  executing  the  search 
warrant.  I  belie^je  that  the  case  has  been 
very  well  made  for  the  passage  of  this 
biU  with  section  702(b)  in  it. 

One  thing  is  sure,  Mr.  President:  The 
constant  growth  in  the  drug  traffic  is  re- 
sulting in  a  demand  for  more  effective 
law  enforcement.  This  demand  will  in 
turn  encourage  a  corresponding  growth 
in  the  law;  or.  if  not  a  growth,  at  least 
a  clarification  or  refinement  of  existing 
standards  by  way  of  exceptions  to  the 
rule  of  announcement.  I  say  let  us  do  it 
in  a  way  in  which  the  rights  of  the  citi- 
zens will  be  protected  to  the  maximiun. 
This  bill,  in  my  judgment,  satisfies  that 
requirement  and  will  be  useful  in  con- 
nection with  the  situation  at  hand.  The 
pending  amendment  should  be  defeated. 
Section  702(b)  of  the  bill  should  remain 
intact. 

Many  great  tributes  have  been  paid 
this  afternoon  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  and  I  should  like  to  express 
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similar  sentiment  This  is  one  of  the  rare 
occasions  when  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
have  parted  company  We  do  so  In  good 
spirit— both  of  us  with  sincerity,  both  of 
u.  possessed  of  the  conviction  that  we 
are  absolutely  right. 

I  honor  tlie  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina for  his  great  learning  and  his  schol- 
arship in  the  field  of  law  But  I  also 
know  that  a  practical  situation  faces  us. 
An  evolution  of  the  law  has  been  occur- 
ring and  is  occurring  The  question  of 
what  -s  reasonable  in  the  field  of 
searches  and  seizures  has  been  m  litiga- 
tion for  100  years  There  has  been  a 
constantly  shiftmg  and  constantly  un- 
clarified  position,  and  a  positon  in  which 
the  waters  have  geen  muddied  for  a  long 
time  It  behooves  us.  at  this  juncture  of 
our  national  history,  to  go  into  the  prop- 
osition and  canvass  the  possibility  and 
the  probability  and  the  greatest  likeli- 
hood of  proposmg  an  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 3109  which,  in  effect.  wiU  meet  con- 
stitutional standards  Thus  amendment 
to  section  3109  will  serve  two  notable 
purposes:  first,  the  protections  that  must 
be  accorded  to  the  citizenry  at  large  will 
be  stabilized  and  made  more  under- 
standable; and  second,  law-enforce- 
ment oCBclals  will  be  given  the  tool  they 
so  sorely  need  if  we  are  going  to  strike 
at  one  of  the  most  vexing  and  disastrous 
aspects  of  the  battle  against  Illicit  drug 
traffic  and  the  crime  that  emanates 
therefrom 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  urge  that 
the  amendment   l)e  defeated  and   that 
section  702' hi    remain  in  the  bill  sis  it 
was  written 
I  yield  the  floor 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  di.stinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  for  the  compli- 
mentary remark  he  made  concerning  me 
I  agree  that  ordinarily  he  and  I  enter- 
tain the  same  sound  notions  on  most 
legal  questions,  and  I  regret  that  he  has 
fallen  a  little  from  grace  on  this  par- 
ticular occasion 

Mr.  HRUSKA  It  wUl  long  be  debated 
which  of  the  two  Senators  has  fallen 
from  grace,  but  others  will  judge  that 
Mr.  DODD  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  on  his  statement 
concerning  this  bill.  He  did  it  with  his 
usual  erudition.  Whenever  he  speaks.  It 
always  seema  to  me  that  the  subject 
matter  Is  more  clear  It  certainly  Is  to 
me.  I  think  that  In  this  instance,  as  in 
other  matters,  he  has  made  a  great  con- 
tribution to  the  clearmg  up  of  the  drug 
situation  In  this  country  I  thank  him 
personally,  and  I  think  I  can  thank  him 
on  behalf  of  a  vast  number  of  people  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from  Con-j 
necticut  was  present  at  almost  all  the 
extensive  hearings  on  this  bill  It  was  not 
my  privilege  to  be  present  that  frequent- 
ly I  often  sat  t)eside  him  when  all  these 
matters  were  thoroughly  laid  out  by  the 
witnesses.  Without  his  persistence  and 
without  his  ability  to  develop  the  evi- 
dence and  testimony  as  it  was  brought 
forward,  we  would  not  be  able  to  make 
the  case  we  make  here  today;  and  I  pay 
him  great  respect  and  tribute  for  his 
contribution  In  this  regard 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.   Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr 
Dole  m  the  chair-  Without  objection  it 
15  so  ordered 

UNANIMOt'S-CO.MSICNr    AOREEMENT 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pre.s- 
ident,  I  am  akx)ut  to  propound  a  unani- 
mous-consent request 

I  ask  unaiumous  consent  that  the  time 
on  the  pending  amendment,  and  all 
amendments  thereto,  be  limited  to  45 
mmutes.  with  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided l)elween  the  able  Senator  from 
Connecticut  iMr  Dodd)  and  the  able 
minority  leader,  whomever  he  may  deslK- 
nate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  .so  ordered 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  President.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  15 
mmutes. 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr  President.  I  would 
like  to  Join  in  the  tributes  which  have 
been  paid  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  <  Mr.  Ervin  > .  who  Is 
recognized  by  ever>'  Senator  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  as  a  most  distinguished 
scholar  and  student  of  the  Constitution 
I  certainly  wish  to  Indicate  my  high  re- 
spect and  high  regard  for  his  views  They 
are  not  to  be  taken  lightly  When  he 
makes  an  argument,  he  makes  It  most 
effectively.  It  is  most  uncomfortable  for 
this  Senator  to  be  on  the  other  side  of 
this  particular  Issue 

However.  I  feel  strongly  that  not  only 
would  It  be  constitutional  for  the  Senate 
to  adopt  the  language  which  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  would  strike,  but 
also  that  it  would  be  public  policy  to 
do  so. 

We  start  from  the  proposition  and  the 
realization  that  the  Constitution  does 
not  protect  citizens  against  all  searches 
and  seizures.  We  are  protected  and  have 
the  right  of  privacy  under  the  fourth 
amendment  from  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures 

Even  from  the  days  of  common  law, 
it  has  been  recognized  that  while  a  law 
officer  has  a  general  obligation  to  knock 
at  the  door  and  armounce  his  presence 
and  purpose,  there  are  circumstances 
under  which  that  requirement  was 
waived 

The  question  before  the  Senate  today 
is  whether  the  language  In  section 
702' b>  first,  is  constitutional,  and  sec- 
ond, whether  it  would  be  good  public 
pohcy  to  adopt  the  language 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  focused  upon  the  the  Ker 
case  To  be  sure,  four  Justices  In  that 
case — a  minority — took  the  point  of  view 
which  has  been  argued  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  But  it  Is  equally  of 
more  Importance  to  note  that  a  majority 
of  the  court  found  m  that  parUcular 
case  that  under  the  circumstances  of  the 


case,  the  questioned  search  and  seizure 
was  lawful. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  yield 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  were  three  other 
justices,  in  addition  to  Justice  Bren- 
nan.  who  said  that  the  fourth  amend- 
ment did  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
thi.s  because  the  fourth  amendment  does 
not  apply  to  the  States  Thus,  we  have 
an  equally  balanced  court  with  eight 
agreeing  that  the  fourth  amendment 
does  apply  and  one  of  them  saying  it 
does  not  The  only  way  you  can  get  the 
majority  is  to  count  the  one  who  said 
the  fourth  amendment  did  not  apply  at 
all 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  If  we  would  accept  the 
view  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, for  purposes  of  argument,  that  the 
Ker  decision  does  not  adequately  clarify 
the  constitutional  dimensions  of  this 
problem  then  I  would  suggest  that  we 
might  look  at  another  case. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  case  of  People 
v  De  Logo.  16  N.Y.  2d  289  (1965).  cert, 
demed.  383  US  963  (1966).  This  case 
was  decided  on  the  basis  of  the  Inter- 
pretation of  a  provision  In  the  New  York 
Code  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

That  provision  of  section  799  of  tlie 
New  York  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure, 
provides: 

Section  799  The  Officer  may  break  open  an 
outer  or  inner  door  or  window  of  a  building, 
or  any  part  of  the  building,  or  anything 
therein,  to  execute  the  warrant,  (a)  If.  after 
notice  of  his  authority  and  purpose,  he  be 
refused  admittance,  or  (b)  without  notice 
of  his  authority  and  purpose.  If  the  judge. 
Justice  or  magistrate  issuing  the  warrant 
has  inserted  a  direction  therein  that  the  ofB- 
cer  executing  It  shall  not  be  required  to  give 
such  notice  The  judge,  justice  or  magistrate 
mav  so  direct  only  upon  proof  under  oath,  to 
his  satisfaction,  that  the  property  toufht 
may  be  eaaxly  and  quickly  destroyed  or  <1m- 
posed  of.  or  that  danger  to  the  life  or  limb 
o/  the  officer  or  another  may  result,  if  such 
notice  were  to  be  given  As  amended  L  1964. 
c  BS.eff  July  1.  1964. 

The  statute  before  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  New  York.  In  that  particular 
case,  I  suggest,  was  similar  to  and  In  fact 
went  further  than  the  language  the  Sen- 
ate is  considering  in  section  702(b). 

Tlie  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  v&s 
faced  with  the  argument  that  the  search 
and  seizure  In  this  case  was  iinconsti- 
tutional  under  the  fourth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  which  generally  re- 
quires an  announcement  by  police  officers 
of  their  purpose  and  authority  before 
breaking  into  an  individual's  home. 

In  this  case,  officers  had  obtained  a 
search  warrant  after  satisfying  the  mag- 
istrate under  tlie  New  York  statute  that 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  certain 
gambling  evidence  would  be  destroyed  if 
notice  were  given.  Accordingly,  they  en- 
tered without  notice,  the  arrest  was  made, 
and  conviction  was  had. 

In  their  opinion,  the  New  York  Court 
of  Appeals  stated  In  part  that — 

The  search  warrant  is  attaclied  upon  the 
further  ground  that  the  Fourth  Amendment 
to  the  United  SUtes  ConsUtutlon  requires 
an  announcement  by  police  ofBcers  of  their 
puriKwe  and  authority  before  breaking  into 
an  individuals  home  (Boyd  v.  United  States. 
116  US  616.  6  set.  524.  39  LEd.  746).  and 
that  the  warrant  U.  threfore.  void  for  dla- 
peiulng  with  the  need  for  such  notlflcatton. 
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Section  799  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure, as  amended  by  chapter  86  of  th« 
Laws  of  1964.  authorizes  an  ofBcer  to  break 
open  an  outer  or  Inner  door  or  window,  or 
any  part  of  a  building  "without  noUce  of 
his  authority  and  purpose.  If  the  judge  •  •  • 
issuing  the  warrant  has  Inserted  a  direction 
therein  that  the  oflUce  execuUng  It  shall  not 
be  required  to  give  such  noUce." 

•  •  •  •  • 
Although   the   need   for   notification  as  a 

general  constitutional  requirement  was  re- 
affirmed in  Ker  v.  State  of  California.  374 
US  23,  83  S  Ct.  1623.  10  L  Ed.  2d  726,  which 
Is  the  leading  case  upon  the  subject,  the 
Supreme  Court  upheld  the  lawfulness  of  a 
search  (even  without  a  warrant)  where  po- 
lice officers  entered  quietly  and  without  an- 
nouncement In  order  to  prevent  the  destruc- 
tion of  contraband. 

•  ■  •  •  • 
The    Supreme    Court    examined    whether. 

notwithstanding  It*  legality  under  Stat* 
law,  the  method  of  entering  Ker's  home 
offended  Federal  constitutional  standards  of 
reasonableness. 

In  this  case,  the  court  noted  further 
that— 

It  was  represented  to  the  court  by  afBdavit 
that  gambling  materials  were  likely  to  be 
found  at  thU  location,  and  In  issuing  the 
warrant  the  court  could  take  judicial  notice 
that  contraband  of  that  nature  is  easily  se- 
creted or  destroyed  if  persons  unlawfully  In 
the  possession  thereof  are  notified  In  ad- 
vance that  the  premises  are  about  to  be 
searched. 

The  court  of  appeals,  after  it  con- 
sidered the  constitutional  change,  fotmd 
unanimously  that  the  searcli  and  seiz- 
^  ure  under  the  New  York  statute  was 

X  constitutional. 

Application  was  made  to  the  UJ5.  Su- 
preme Court  for  certiorari,  and  it  was 
denied  in  1966,  following  the  Ker  de- 
cision— 383  UJS.  963. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  argument  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  making  was  before  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  De  Lago  case.  The 
Supreme  Courts  refusal  to  consider  that 
case  impliedly,  at  least,  supports  the  de- 
cision of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
State  of  New  York  as  to  the  meaning, 
scope,  and  Impact  of  the  Ker  decision. 

I  think  It  should  be  very  clear  that 
those  who  are  supporting  this  language 
to  the  pending  bill  are  by  no  means  try- 
ing to  unreasonably  deprive  or  infringe 
upon  the  right  of  privacy. 

In  legislation  heretofore  passed.  The 
Congress  authorized  making  application 
to  a  Judge  for  the  instituting  of  elec- 
tronic surveillance  or  wiretapping. 

As  we  know,  in  a  wiretap  situation, 
the  person  whose  conversations  are  be- 
ing monitored  does  not  know  or  usually 
find  out  that  the  conversation  is  being 
monitored. 

If  we  are  talking  about  the  right  of 
privacy,  it  would  seem  to  me  there  would 
be  far  more  objection  to  the  provisions 
authorizing  a  court  supervised  and  con- 
trolled wiretap  than  there  would  be  to 
the  pending  provision. 

Beyond  that,  it  is  very  difficult  for  me 
to  understand  how  the  Senate  which 
adopted  the  District  of  Columbia  crime 
bill  very  recently  containing  a  much 
broader  so-called  no-knock  provision  In 
it,  can  now  object  to  a  more  limited 
no-knock  provision  as  is  included  in  the 
pending  bill.  As  we  know  the  no-knock 
provision  in  the  District  of  Coliunbia 


crime  bill  was  not  limited  to  narcotics  or 
drugs.  It  applied  to  anything  that  might 
be  destroyed  or  easily  disposed  of. 

The  pending  bill  was  very  carefully 
drafted  and  restricted  to  the  very  serious 
problem  of  drug  abuse  which  confounds 
and  perplexes  the  American  people  as 
well  as  the  law  enforcement  officers  who 
are  trying  to  do  something  about  it. 

It  is  necessary  to  strike  a  balance  be- 
tween the  right  of  privacy  and  the  abil- 
ity to  enforce  the  law.  In  this  situation, 
I  believe  we  ought  to  clarify  the  law  so 
as  to  enable  Federal  officers  with  respect 
to  dangerous  drugs  to  take  advantage  of 
the  common  law  exceptions  to  entry 
without  notice  provided  such  officers  can 
persuade  a  Federal  judge  or  magistrate 
of  the  correctness  of  their  claim  to  such 
entry  In  a  given  case. 

I  believe  the  pending  amendment, 
which  I  realize  Is  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  with  deep  convic- 
tion, should  In  the  public  interest  be 
rejected. 

A  reading  of  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions indicates  to  me  that,  constitu- 
tionally. Congress  could  go  further  than 
it  purports  to  go  in  the  pending  bill. 

The  committee  has  been  rather  care- 
ful in  delineating  and  providing  protec- 
tion for  the  rights  of  our  citizens  against 
imauthorized  intrusions. 

Tt.*  pending  bill  requires  that  there  be 
a  search  warrant  obtained.  An  officer  is 
not  allowed  to  make  a  decision  to  enter 
without  notice.  He  must  persuade  a 
judge  or  magistrate  of  the  need  for  such 
entry. 

The  officer  cannot  make  his  case  at 
the  door  of  a  home — he  must  make  his 
case  before  the  court 

Mr.  President,  a  law  officer  must  pre- 
sent his  case  and  indicate  the  grounds 
and  the  reasons  why  he  thinks  it  Is  nec- 
essary to  enter  the  premises  without 
giving  notice. 

If  the  magistrate  is  satisfied  that  the 
situation  meets  the  test  of  the  statute, 
then  he  will  issue  the  search  warrant, 
which  must  specifically  authoiize  such 
entry. 

This  is  the  only  way  entry  wiUiout 
notice  would  be  permitted  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  entire  opinion  in  People 
against  DeLago,  which  I  referred  to 
earlier,  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
{IS  follows: 

The  People  or  the  State  or  New  York, 
Respondent,  v.  Anthony  De  Lago.  Ap- 
pellant 

Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York,  Dec.  30, 
I96S. 

Certiorari  Denied  March  28.  1966.  (See  86 
S.  Ct.  1235.) 

Defendant  was  convicted  In  the  Westches- 
ter County  Court,  John  H.  Galloway,  Jr.,  J., 
on  his  plea  of  guilty,  of  bookmaklng  and 
possession  of  poUcy  slips.  That  court  denied 
motion  to  suppress  as  evidence  certain  prop- 
erty seized  by  poUce  during  search  of  de- 
fendant's apartment  pursuant  to  search  war- 
rant and  defendant  appealed.  The  Appellate 
Term  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Second 
Judicial  Department  affirmed  judgment  and 
appeal  was  taken  by  permission  of  Associ- 
ate Judge  of  Court  of  Appeals.  The  Court  of 
Appeals,  Van  Voorhls,  Jr..  held  that  where 
it  was  represented  to  court  by  affidavit  that 
gambling  materials  were  Ukely  to  be  found 
at   location   sought   to   be   searched,   it   was 


reasonable  to  Include  in  search  wturant  pro- 
vision that  executing  peace  officer  was  not 
required  to  give  notice  of  his  authority  and 
purpose  prior  to  executing  order,  even  though 
there  was  nothing  in  affidavit  to  show  speci- 
fically how  or  where  those  gambling  materials 
would  Ukely  be  destroyed  or  removed. 
Judgment  and  (^rder  affirmed. 

1.  Searches  and  Seizures  C=3 (8). 

Where  defendant  occupied  one  apartment 
in  four-apartment  structure,  warrant  com- 
manding search  of  structure  located  at  ad- 
dress of  that  apartment  building  was  suf- 
ficiently ambiguous  to  Justify  looking  to 
caption  of  warrant  for  clarification.  U.S.C.A. 
Const.  Amend.  4. 

2.  Searches  and  Seizures  C==3 (8). 

Where  defendant  occupied  one  apartment 
in  four-apartment  structure  and  caption  of 
search  warrant  commanding  search  of  struc- 
ture located  at  address  of  that  apartment 
building  limited  search  to  described  apiu^- 
ment  which  was  the  living  unit  occupied  by 
defendant,  warrant  was  not  oonstitutionally 
deficient  on  basis  that  it  did  not  particu- 
larly describe  place  to  be  searched.  U.S.C.A. 
Const.  Amend.  4. 

3.  Searches  and  SelzuresC=37(l). 

Fourth  Amendment  is  not  violated  by  an 
unannounced  police  intrusion,  with  or  with- 
out an  arrest  warrant,  where  those  within, 
made  aware  of  presence  of  someone  outside, 
are  then  engaged  in  activity  which  Justifies 
belief  that  an  escape  or  destruction  of  evi- 
dence Is  being  attempted.  U.S.C.A.  Const. 
Amend.  4. 

4.  Searches  and  Sel2ures<&=3(2) 
Validity  of  search  warrant  Is  determined 

as  of  time   of   its  Issuance.   U.S.C.A.  Const 
Amend.  4. 

5.  Criminal  La wC=304(l). 

Court  could  take  Judicial  notice  that  gam- 
bling materials  are  easily  secreted  or  destroyed 
If  persons  unlawfully  In  possession  thereof 
are  notified  In  advance  that  premises  are 
about  to  be  searched  U.S  C.A.  Const.  Amend. 
4. 

6.  aamlnge=60. 

Where  it  was  represented  to  court  by  af- 
fidavit that  gambUng  materials  were  likely 
to  be  found  at  location  sought  to  be  searched, 
It  was  reasonable  to  Include  In  search  war- 
rant a  provision  that  executing  peace  officer 
was  not  required  to  give  notice  of  his  au- 
thority and  purpose  prior  to  executing  order, 
even  though  there  was  nothing  in  affidavit 
to  show  specifically  how  or  where  those  gam- 
bling materials  would  likely  be  destroyed  or 
removed.  Const,  art.  1.  5  12:  U.S.C.A.  Const. 
Amends  4,  14;  Code  Cr.  Proc.  J  789. 

7.  OamlngG=>60. 

Even  though  affidavit  stating  that  gam- 
bling materials  were  likely  to  l>e  found  at 
described  location  did  not  state  specifically 
how  or  where  those  gambUng  materials 
would  likely  be  destroyed  or  removed.  UkeU- 
hood  that  they  would  be  destroyed  or  re- 
moved was  an  Inference  of  fact  which  judge 
signing  warrant  might  permissibly  draw. 
Code  Cr.  Proc.  f  799;  U  S.C-A.  Const.  Amend 
4 

8.  Searches  and  SelzuresC=7( 5). 
Section    of    Code    of    Criminal    Procedure 

authorizing  inclusion  in  search  warrant  of 
provision  authorizing  officers  to  break  open 
an  outer  or  inner  door  or  window  or  any 
part  of  building  without  notice  of  his  au- 
thority and  purpose  If  judge  Issuing  war- 
rant has  inserted  direction  that  officer  exe- 
cuting it  shall  not  be  required  to  give  such 
notice  complies  with  Fourth  Amendment  to 
Constitution  of  United  States  Code  Cr.Proc. 
5  799;  U.S.C.A.  Const.  Amend.  4. 

MICHAEL  .  WINTEa.  BROOKLTN,  I  OR  APPELLAJTt; 
LEONARD  RUBENrELD,  DIST.  ATTT.  (JAMES  J. 
DUCGAN,  TUCKAHOE,  OP  COUNSEL),  rOR  RE- 
SPONDENT;    VAN    VOORHIS,    JUDGE 

|1,  2)  Appellant  occupied  one  apartment 
In  a  four-apartment  structure  known  as  2 
and  3  Abendroth  Place.  Port  Chester.  New 
York.  PoUcv  slips  and  other  gambling  para- 
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phernaUa  were  found  In  his  apartment  In  a 
se.irch  thereof  by  the  police  made  pursuant 
to  a  warrant  commanding  the  search  of  '"the 
structure,  located  at  premises  2  and  3  Abend - 
roth  Place.  Port  Chester.  New  York,  believed 
to  be  the  framed  |slc!  dwelling  occupied  by 
one  Anthony  D«  Lago"  We  regard  this 
phraseology  as  sufflclently  ambwimis  to  J\is- 
itfv  looking  to  the  c.iptlon  of  the  warrant 
tor  clarlflcatlon  (People  v  Mar'eil  16  N  Y 
••d  245  264  NYSad  911  21.>  N  E  2d  433 
So'iadrlto  t  Grlebsch  1  NY  2d  471  475  154 
NYS2d  37  40  138  N  E  2d  504  506 1  The 
caption  limits  the  sear^-h  to  tae  srea  de- 
scril>ed  In  the  appiica'.ion  fur  the  warrant 
namely  'T^e  first  floor  apartment  at  2 
Abendroth  Place.  Purt  Chester.'  which  Wii.s 
the  luing  unit  occupied  by  Anthony  D* 
Lago  the  appellant  herein  This  was  enough 
to  sustain  the  warrant  atralnst  the  attack 
made  upon  It  under  People  v  Ralney  14 
NY  2d  35  248  N  Y  S  2d  33  197  N  E  2a  537 
that  U  was  constituUonally  deficient  for  not 
•particularly  describing  the  place  to  be 
searched"  (NY.  Const  art  I  5  12:  OS 
Const .  4th  Amdt  1. 

The  search  warrant   U  atta -ked  upon  the 
further  ground  that  the  Fourth  Amendment 
to    the   United   Stat*s   Constitution   requires 
an  announcement  by  police  officers  of  their 
purpos*  and  authority   before  breaking  Into 
an  individual  s  home  i  Boyd  v   United  States. 
118  US    616    8  set    534.  29  L  Ed    746 1  .  and 
that  the  warrant  Is.  therefore,  void  for  dU- 
penslng  with  the  need  for  such  notification 
Section  799   of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure,   as    amended    by    chapter   86   of   the 
L.1XS  of  1964,  authorizes  an  officer  to  break 
open  an  out«r  or  Inner  door  or  window,  of 
any   part  of  a  building     -without   notice  of 
hia  authority  and  purpose   If  the  Judge  •  •  • 
issuing  the  warrant  has  Inserted  a  direction 
therein  that  the  officer  executing  It  shall  not 
be  reqvilred   to  give  such  notice."  That  sec- 
tion  continue*   by   stating   that   the   Judge 
mav  so  direct  'only  upon  proof  under  oath. 
to  hU  saUafactlon.  that  the  property  sought 
may  be  easily  and  quickly  destroyed  or  dis- 
posed   of     •  '•    •    If   such   notice  were  to  be 
given  • 

Boyd  V.  United  Stales  ( supra  l.  Accarlno 
V  United  States.  8S  CSAppDC  394.  179 
P3d  456.  465,  and  other  cases  are  cited  In 
support  of  appellant's  contention. 

Although  the  need  for  noUflcatlon  as  a 
general  constitutional  requirement  was  re- 
affirmed In  Ker  v  State  of  California.  374 
US.  33.  83  set  1623.  10  L  Ed  3d  726,  which 
Is  the  leading  case  upon  the  subject,  the 
Supreme  Court  upheld  the  lawfulness  of  a 
search  (even  without  a  warrant)  where  po- 
lice officers  entered  quietly  and  without  an- 
nouncement In  order  to  prevent  the  destrur- 
tlon  of  contraband  adding  (pp  37-38,  83  8 
Ct.  pp.  1631.  18321  :  "The  California  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Appeal  •  •  •  held  that  the 
circumstances  here  came  within  a  Judicial 
exception  which  had  been  engrafted  upon 
the  statute  by  a  series  of  decisions,  see  eg  , 
People  V.  Ruiz.  146  Cal^pp.  2d  630.  304  P-^l 
175  (1956):  People  v  Maddox,  46  Cai  3d  301. 
294  P2d  6.  cert  denied.  352  US  858,  77  S  Ct 
81,  1  L  Ed.3d  65  (1956),  and  that  the  oon- 
compUance  was  therefore  lawful  " 

|3|  The  Supreme  Court  examined  whether, 
notwithstanding  lu  legality  under  State  law, 
the  method  of  entering  Ker's  home  oflended 
Federal  coosututional  standards  of  reason- 
ableness. The  court  found  no  violation,  even 
assujxilng  that  the  ofDcers'  entry  by  use  of  a 
key  was  the  legal  equivalent  of  a  break" 
The  Calllomla  case  of  People  v.  Maddox.  48 
Cal  2d  301.  306.  2»4  P.ad  8,  was  followed  to 
the  effect  that  the  Fourth  Amendment  U  not 
violated  by  an  unannounced  police  Intrusion, 
with  or  without  an  arrest  warrant,  where 
those  within,  made  aware  of  tfae  presence  of 
someone  outside,  are  then  engaged  In  activ- 
ity which  jusitlfles  the  belief  that  an  escape 
or  the  destruction  of  endenoe  is  being 
attempted. 

[4.5]  Altbough  the  validity  of  a  warrant 


Is  deternUned  as  of  the  time  of  Ita  ls.suaiice 
(People  V  Ralney.  supra i.  In  this  Instance  It 
was  represented  to  the  court  by  affidavit  that 
giinbliiig  materials  were  UKely  to  t>e  found 
at  this  location  and  in  lasulng  tlie  warrant 
the  court  could  lake  Judicial  notice  that  con- 
tr.ib,4!id  of  that  nature  Is  e.islly  secreted  or 
destroyed  If  persons  unl.iwfully  In  the  pos- 
session thereof  are  notified  In  adv.ince  that 
the  premises  are  about  to  be  se  irched 

Iti  8|  Pi>r  this  reason  we  consider  thai  It 
was  reasonable  to  Include  m  Uus  search  war- 
rant the  provision  under  attack  that  Suffi- 
cieiit  prov.f  Uaung  betn  given  under  oath 
that  the  gambling  and  other  p.iriphern.iUa 
sought  may  en.slly  and  quickly  be  destroyed 
and  disposed  of.  the  execu'ing  peace  officer  Is 
not  required  to  give  notice  of  his  authority 
and  p.irp«j3e  prior  lo  executing  this  order  ' 
Even  though  there  Is  nothing  in  Uie  affidavit 
to  show  specitlciliy  how  or  »here  these  gam- 
bUag  mjieruils  would  be  likely  to  be  de- 
stroyed or  removed,  the  llkellliLxxl  that  tlicy 
wmild  be  w.is  an  inference  of  fact  which  the 
Judge  signing  the  warrant  might  draw  The 
portion  of  section  799  of  the  C<xle  of  Criminal 
Procedure  authorizing  the  Inclusion  of  this 
provision  in  the  search  warrant  Is  held  to 
comply  with  t.ie  Fourth  Amendment  to  the 
Conslltuilon  of  the  United  bi.ites 

The  Judgment  of  conviction  and  the  order 
denj-lng  the  motion  to  suppress  should  be 
affirmed 

Desmond  C  J  .  and  Dye  Ftild  Burke  Scl- 
leppl  ind  Bergan.  JJ  .  concur 

Judgment  and  order  affirmed 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr  President,  at  thl.s 
pouit  I  sen(i  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
which  I  offer  as  a  substitute  for  tht 
pending  amendment  and  a.sk  that  it  be 

stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  No 
amendment  is  in  order  until  all  time  has 
expired,  except  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquln,'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator w-111  state  it 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  It  was  my  understand- 
ing that  the  aRreement  related  to  the 
pending    amendment   and   amendments 

thereto.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator Ls  correct. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
offer  the  amendment  at  the  expiration 
of  the  time,  and  I  will  take  some  time 
now  to  explain  my  proposal. 

Mr  MANSFIELX).  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment  may  be  offered  at  this 

time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  .so  ordered. 
The  amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  stale  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
In   the  RicoRD.  is  as  follows: 

Delete  subsection  (b)  of  section  703  and 
Insert  therefor  on  page  72,  line  20,  the  fol- 
lowing 

"(b)  Any  officer  authorized  to  execute  a 
search  warrant  relating  to  offenses  Involving 
controlled  dangerous  substances  the  penalty 
for  which  18  Imprisonment  for  more  than 
one  year  may,  without  notice  of  his  author- 
ity and  purpose,  break  open  an  outer  or  in- 
ner door  or   window   of   a   building,  or  any 


part  of  the  building,  or  anything  therein. 
If  the  judge  or  United  SUtes  Magistrate  Is- 
suing the  warrant  Is  satisfied  that  there  Is 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  (A)  the  prop- 
erty sought  may  and.  If  such  notice  is  given, 
wili  be  easily  and  quickly  destroyed  or  dis- 
poned of,  or  (B)  the  giving  Is  such  notice 
will  immediately  endanger  the  life  or  safety 
of  the  executing  officer  or  another  person, 
nvd  has  included  in  the  warrent  a  direction 
that  the  officer  executing  It  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  give  such  notice:  Profidfd,  Th.ii 
any  officer  acting  under  such  warrant,  shall, 
as  soon  as  practicable  alter  entering  the 
premises,  identify  himself  and  give  the  rea- 
sons and  aulhoriiy  lor  his  entrance  upon 
ihe  premises  ' 

Mr.  GRIFFIN,  Mr.  President,  the  lan- 
tiuage  of  my  amendment  is  the  same  as 
the  language  in  the  bill  except  that  I  pro- 
pose to  adopt  the  precise  language  that 
was  approved  by  the  Senate  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  crime  bill  concerning 
the  tests  applied  by  the  court  in  approv- 
ing entry  without  notice. 

Section  7021  b  I  oi  the  bill  under  my 
amendment  would  include  if  the  judge 
or  United  SUtes  Magistrate  issuing  the 
warrant  is  satisfied  that  there  is  probable 
cause  to  beheve  that  lAi  the  property 
sought  may  and,  il  such  notice  is  given, 
will  be  easily  and  quickly  destroyed 
or  disposed  of.  <or)  <B)  the  giving  of 
such  notice  wiU  immediately  endanger 
the  life  or  safety  of  the  executing  officer 
or  another  person." 

I  recognize  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  when  inquiry  was  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  change  In  this  wording 
would  affect  his  position,  said  It  would 
not 

I  realize  that  In  offering  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  to 
the  extent  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
crime  bill  language  resolved  constitu- 
tional questions,  and  it  did.  this  amend- 
ment seeks  to  Incorporate  and  adopt  the 
precise  language  of  that  bill  on  this 
point. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  see  the  chairman  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  In  the 
Chamber.  Perhaps  he  could  help  us  on 
this  fKjint  Is  this  provision  a  substantial 

difference?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Before  responding  to 
the  question  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, I  wish  to  state  that  In  my  Judg- 
ment the  substitution  of  the  word  "will" 
for  the  word  -may"  is  extremely  Impor- 
tant.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
Senator  such  time  as  he  needs  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  TYDINGS,  Because  this  issue  Is  a 
matter  of  considerable  Importance.  I 
wish  to  study  the  remainder  of  the  lan- 
guage of  S.  2869.  which  Is  the  District 
of  Columbia  crime  bill.  I  might  add  that 
the  no-knock  provision  In  S.  2889  was 
perfected  by  my  committee  before  It  wm 
passed  by  the  Senate. 
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At  that  time  we  gave  a  great  deal  of 
thought  to  the  matter.  We  were  very 
concerned  with  the  original  language  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  fear  it  waa 
unconstitutional  under  Sabbath  against 
United  States,  particularly  footnote  4, 
which  refers  to  Justice  Brerman's  opin- 
ion in  Ker  against  California. 

The  key  language  in  our  proposal  was 
the  substitution  of  the  word  "will"  for 
the  word  "may." 

I  would  like  an  opportunity  to  study 
for  a  few  minutes  the  remainder  of  the 
appropriate  language  which  is  found  in 
section  108  of  S.  2869  to  see  whether 
there  are  additional  points  which  should 
be  added  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land that  In  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate.  I  believe  we  have  much  more 
protection,  If  I  may  say  so  very  respect- 
fully, than  was  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia crime  bill. 

In  this  case,  first  of  all,  the  bill  is 
limited  to  dangerous  drugs  and  does  not 
apply  beyond  that  where  the  District  of 
Columbia  crime  bill  did.  Furthermore, 
the  pending  bill  also  provides  that — 

Provided,  That  any  ofBcer  acting  under 
such  warrant,  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  entering  the  premises.  Identify  him- 
self and  give  the  reasons  and  authority  for 
his  entrance  upion  the  premises. 

It  Is  my  Impression  that  that  lan- 
guage was  not  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia crime  bill. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
In  all  probability  I  may  reach  the  deter- 
mination that  this  is  an  amendment 
which  should  be  supported,  but  I  would 
like  the  opportunity  to  reflect  upon  it 
for  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
issued  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Tyddjgs)  in  connection  with  S. 
2869,  the  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sections  107,  108,  and  109  technically  re- 
late to  the  issuance  of  search  warrants,  and 
the  application  for  such  warrants,  and  the 
execution  thereof,  respectively.  Substan- 
tively, however  the  sections  overlap.  In  the 
aggregate,  they  have  the  following  effect  (1) 
of  Instituting  a  new  standard  for  the  issu- 
ance of  warrants  for  nighttime  execution;  (2) 
of  codifying  those  exigent  circumstances  un- 
der which  an  officer  may  dispense  with  the 
customary  requirement  of  giving  notice  of 
his  authority  and  purpose  prior  to  the  execu- 
tion of  a  search  warrant,  and  establishing  a 
statutory  bias  in  favor  of  obtaining,  where 
practicable,  prior  court  assessment  of  said 
exigent  circumstances  ( by  way  of  application 
for  "no  knock"  warrants);  and  (3)  of  codi- 
fying certain  exceptions,  approved  by  exist- 
ing case  law  and  arising  as  a  matter  of  func- 
tional necessity,  to  the  general  and  consti- 
tutional rule  whereby  authority  to  seize 
property  In  the  execution  of  a  search  war- 
rant Is  limited  to  those  items  specified  In 
the  warrant. 

Under  sections  107  and  108  of  S.  2869  as  re- 
ported, a  judicial  officer  must  ordinarily  di- 
rect that  a  search  warrant  be  executed  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  daylight.  However,  the  war- 
rant may  authorize  otherwise — for  example, 
that  the  warrant  lie  executed  at  any,  or  some 
particular,  time  Including  during  the  hours 
of  nighttime — if  the  judicial  officer  finds  th.^t 


the  warrant  cannot  successfully,  and  safely, 
be  executed  during  the  daylight  hours  or 
hours  other  than  those  for  which  the  appli- 
cation for  execution  authority  is  made.  By 
approving  said  general  rule  and  exceptions, 
the  Senate  District  Committee  seeks  to  bal- 
ance competing  legislative  policies — first,  the 
policy  generally  disfavoring  nighttime  exe- 
cutions, nighttime  Intrusions,  more  charac- 
teristic of  a  "police  state"  lacking  In  the  re- 
spect for  due  process  and  the  right  of  pri- 
vacy dictated  by  the  U.S.  Constitution  and 
history,  and,  secondly,  the  policy  favoring  ef- 
fective law  enforcement  for  the  preservation 
of  the  prerequisite  of  an  ordered  society,  and 
favoring  the  sure  administration  or  render- 
ing of  criminal  Justice. 

The  new,  recommended  standard  for  au- 
thorizing the  nighttime  execution  of  search 
warrants — tantamount  to  a  requirement  that 
such  execution  be  reasonably  unavoidable — 
replaces  an  existing  test  whereby  if  the  affida- 
vits are  positive  that  the  property  Is  on  the 
person  or  In  the  place  to  be  searched,  the  war- 
rant may  direct  that  it  be  served  at  any  time" 
Including  during  the  nighttime,  the  so-called 
"posltlvlty  test."  It  is  the  view  of  the  Senate 
District  Committee  that,  while  the  "posi- 
tlvlty"  standard  is  intended  to  reflect  an 
aversion  to  nighttime  Intrusions,  neverthe- 
less, an  officer  executing  a  search  warrant 
may  frequently  be  "positive"  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  the  property  being  sought  and  at 
the  same  time  be  reasonably  capable  jf  ex- 
ecuting the  warrant  with  success  during  the 
preferred  daylight  hours.  Conversely,  a  war- 
rant lawfully  executed — upon  a  minimum  of 
probable  cause — may  not  admit  of  daytime 
execution;  the  affiant  may  not  be  In  fact 
"positive"  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the 
property  seized;  and  yet  under  the  existing 
test  such  lack  of  "poeltlvlty"  would  serve  as 
an  effective  bar  to  execution  of  the  fully  law- 
ful warrant.  In  the  committee's  view,  au- 
thorization for  the  less  favored  manner  of 
execution  logically  should  depend  not  upon 
the  state  of  the  executing  officer's  knowl- 
edge, but  rather  upon  the  feasibility  of  avoid- 
ing the  less  favored  course. 

The  District  Committee  is  advised  that. 
from  a  practical  standpoint,  the  required 
averment  of  poeltlvlty  is  frequently  reduced 
to  mere  formulaic  recitation.  Under  the 
provisions  of  sections  107  and  108,  by  way  of 
contrast,  the  judicial  officer  issuing  the  war- 
rant Is  invited  to  effect  more  active,  mean- 
ingful supervision,  as  he  renders  the  more 
logical  and  precise  statutory  determinations. 
(The  committee  is  advised  also  that  the 
provisions  under  discussion  are  patterned  up- 
on sees.  365.30(2)  and  366.35(3)  (b)  of  the 
proposed  New  York  criminal  procedure  law 
(1968)  and  conform  In  substance  to  existing 
section  801  of  the  New  York  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure.) 

Under  sections  107,  108,  and  109  of  S,  2869 
as  reported,  an  officer  executing  a  search  war- 
rant must  ordinarily  give  notice  of  his  au- 
thority and  purpose  prior  to  entering  ujKin 
premises  to  be  searched,  (See  the  comparable 
statute  under  existing  law,  sec.  3109  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code.)  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case  of  Ker  v.  California,  374  U.S.  23 
(1963),  suggested,  however,  that  the  fourth 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  (in  the  Ker 
case,  as  "Incorporated"  for  application  to  the 
States  by  the  due  process  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment)  Is  not  violated,  the  search  is  not 
unreasonable,  if  pursuant  to  the  law  of  the 
Jurisdiction  in  question,  an  officer  is  au- 
thorized to  dispense  with  the  giving  of  notice 
under  certain  narrowly  defined,  exigent  cir- 
cumstances. Sections  107,  108,  and  109  grant 
such  authority  as  the  law  of  the  jurlsdlcUon 
of  the  District  of  Columbia;  and.  In  addition, 
manifest  a  legislative  policy  favoring  the 
prior  application  by  such  officers  for  further 
court  authority,  to  be  expressed  in  the  war- 
rant, for  dispensing  with  the  notice  require- 
ment. 
The  latter  policy  approved  by  the  Sen.Tte 


District  Committee  is  that  expressed,  by  way 
of  dicta,  in  the  case  of  Trupiano  v.  United 
States,  334  U.S.  699,  705  (1947).  where  the 
Court  alludes  to  "the  desirability  of  having 
magistrates  rather  than  police  officers  deter- 
mine when  searches  and  seizures  are  i>er- 
ralsslble  and  what  limitations  should  be 
placed  upon  such  activities.  *  •  •  In  their 
understandable  zeal  to  ferret  out  crime  *  •  • 
officers  are  less  likely  to  possess  the  detach- 
ment and  neutrality  with  which  •  •  •  con- 
stitutional rights  •   •    *  must  be  viewed." 

In  other  words,  it  is  made  clearly  the  law 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  police  officers  may  under  certain  condi- 
tions and  on  their  own  Initiative,  effect  entry 
upon  premises  without  notice.  Effective  law 
enforcement  locally  demands  as  much. 
Nevertheless,  It  Is  likewise  Intended,  under 
sections  107,  108,  and  109,  that,  when  the 
applicant  is  aware,  at  the  time  of  the  request 
for  the  warrant,  of  compelling  reasons  for 
dlsiJenslng  with  notice  of  authority  and  pur- 
pose, he  must  state  those  reasons  to  the 
Judicial  officer  who  is  to  Issue  the  warrant; 
and,  In  the  absence  of  authorization  then 
from  said  Judicial  officer  for  dispensing  with 
the  requirement  of  prior  notice,  those  com- 
pelling reasons  without  more  are  not  to  be 
deemed  by  the  executing  officer  alone  to  be 
adequate  exigent  circumstances. 

The  precise  language  of  sections  108  and 
109  defining  those  exigent  circumstances 
which  Justify  dispensing  with  notice  Is 
largely  derived  from  the  Ker  case  Itself.  Of 
the  eight  Justlcee  who  sought  to  apply  the 
requirments  of  the  fourth  amendment  to 
the  California  criminal  proceeding,  four  de- 
termined that  the  facts  of  the  Ker  case  made 
out  a  violation  of  thoee  requirements,  while 
four,  ruling  as  the  majority,  found  no  such 
violation.  (Mr.  Justice  Harlan  voted  to  affirm 
the  Judgment  t>elow,  but  applied  not  the 
requirements  of  the  fourth  amendment — 
which  would  l>e  applicable  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  outright — but  rather  a  more 
flexible  requirement  of  fundamental  fair- 
ness embodied  In  the  14th  amendment,) 
The  District  Committee  In  revising  sections 
108  and  109  was  Inclined  In  consequence 
to  read  the  Ker  case  narrowly,  with  a  view 
toward  forestalling  constitutional  attack. 

The  California  rule  which  the  Court  ap- 
proved is  stated  as  follows,  374  U.S.  at  40: 
■•  "(Clcompliance  Is  not  required  if  the  of- 
ficer's peril  would  have  lieen  increased  or 
the  arrest  frustrated  had  he  demanded  en- 
trance and  stated  Ills  purpose."  "  The  facts 
of  the  Ker  case,  moreover,  were  such  that 
"Ker's  furtive  conduct  In  eluding  them 
(,  the  officers,  1  shortly  before  the  arrest  was 
ground  for  the  t>ellef  that  he  might  well 
have  been  expecting  the  police."  Mindful 
that  the  California  rule  refers  to  frustration 
which  would  result — or,  in  the  absence  of 
hindsight,  which  the  officer  l)elieves  would 
result — sections  108  and  109  posit  the  stand- 
ard of  probable  cause  to  Ijelieve  that  the 
property  wili  be  destroyed;  that  is,  would 
be  destroyed  were  notice  to  l>e  given.  (The 
additional  requirement  of  belief  that  the 
property  "may"  Ije  destroyed  requires  belief 
simply  that  the  property  Is  destroyable. ) 
Mindful  that  the  California  rule  refers  to 
peril  which  would  be  Increased — or.  In  the 
absence  of  hindsight,  wlilch  the  officer  be- 
lieves would  be  increased — and  furthermore 
In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  officers  in  Ker 
had  good  grounds  to  l>eileve  that  Ker  was 
awaiting  them,  sections  108  and  109  posit 
the  further  standard  of  probable  cause  to 
l}elieve  that  the  officer  (or  some  other  per- 
son) will  be  endangered;  that  Is.  would  be 
endangered  if  notice  were  to  be  given.  (The 
additional  reference  to  immediate  danger 
simply  restates  in  narrow  terms  the  scenario 
approved  in  Ker;  the  officers  had  grounds 
to  ijelleve  that,  were  notice  to  be  given,  the 
peril  would  thereupon  increase;  the  refer- 
ence Is  clearly  not  to  peril  occuring  at  some 
more  distant  Juncture,  but  to  peril  at  the 
relevont  juncture,  the  time  of  the  intrusion. 
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Also  In  this  regard  It  was  suKnested  th.\r 
thf  standard  be  one  of  (A)  probable  cause 
(B>  to  belieye  that  the  property  (Ci  may  be 
destroyed  lor  that  some  person  (C>  may  be 
end.\n(cered>  The  District  Committee  opted 
to  substitute  (A)  probable  cause  (Bi  to  be- 
lle\e  that  the  property  iCi  u-iil  t>e  destroyed 
(or  that  some  person  iCi  u\n  be  endan- 
gered i .  .43  ronformlng  more  closely  to  the 
Kc  case  as  described  .il>ove — IncUidln?  Its 
holding  dl.ta.  facts,  and  case  law  back- 
ground—and m  order  to  avoid  a  seeminR  un- 
intended further  pvr.imlcUng  of  uncerwuitles 
(iC.  upon  (Ai  and  .8'  That  is  to  sav  the 
committee  wvi  fearful  lest  it  be  an?ued  that 
I  A  1  prob«ble  cause  f  ^  l  B  i  belief  as  to  i  C  i  a 
p<«slbllltv  .indicated  by  the  further  '  mav'i 
con.stuutes.  with  the  three  levels  of  uncer- 
tainty (A).  iBt.  and  iCl  ).  In  fact  no  reason- 
able grounds  at  all 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut 

Mr  EX)DD  Mr  President  I  wish  to  say 
I  think  this  is  a  good  amendment,  and 
I  think  that  it  will  be  of  help  in  the  bill 
I  had  hoped  such  an  amendment  would 
overcome  the  objections  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  when  I  suggested 
it  a  few  moments  ago.  However,  if  there 
are  other  Senators  who  are  troubled 
about  the  use  of  the  word  -may"  I  think 
this  amendment  is  an  improvement,  and 
I  am  happy  to  accept  it.  I  compliment 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  for  having 
offered  the  amendment. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  thar\k  the  Senator 
for  thoee  kind  remarks. 

There  is  a  further  reason  why  I  be- 
heve  the  amendment  should  be  adopted 
After  all.  the  EMstrict  of  Columbia  is 
governed  by  the  Federal  Government 
Federal  agents  and  ofQcers  are  attempt- 
ing to  adhere  to  the  applicable  law.  It 
seems  to  me  if  we  are  going  to  give  Fed- 
eral agents  similar  authority  outside  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, the  Congress  should  use  the  same 
language  and  provide  the  same  tests  to 
avoid  any  possible  confusion. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  another  reason  to 
accept  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN  There  are  certainly  dif- 
ferences between  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  and  the  provi- 
sion In  the  District  of  Columbia  law. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  Is  correct, 
but  that  Ls  not  at  issue  here  I  am  Ulk- 
Ing  about  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr  ERVIN  Do  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  believes  that 
the  provision  m  the  District  law  should 
be  Identical  with  any  provision  In  the 
present  bill? 

Mr.  EXDDD.  I  think  everyone  would 
agree  il  they  were  exactly  alike  In  all 
respects.  This  will  not  happen  But  in 
this  respect  we  can  conform  and  make 
this  provision  like  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia bill  and  we  should  do  it.  Because 
we  cannot  do  all  of  it  is  not  a  reason 
for  not  doing  some  of  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  still  have  not  made  my 
point. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  floor,  but  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

ISj.  ERVIN.  I  was  making  the  point 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tlngulohed  Senator  from  Michigan  and 
the  provision  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
crime  bill  are  quite  different. 


Mr  GRIFFIN  Let  me  answer  by  say- 
ing the  provisions  are  not  identical  in 
all  respects,  but  they  are  Identical  inso- 
far as  this  crucial  test  Is  concerned 
around  which  the  cox\sUtutlor\al  argu- 
ment has  been  raised.  So  far  as  some  of 
the  other  language  which  Koes  to  making 
application  for  the  warrant  is  concerned. 
I  mii.<;t  concede,  without  rewriting  the 
entire  bill,  we  could  not  have  had  iden- 
tical language.  But  for  that  matter,  we 
would  not  want  identical  language  be- 
cause we  are  here  only  dealing  with 
druLts.  and  we  arc  not  seeking  to  ko  be- 
yond that. 

S  )  far  a.<  the  aiuument  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  relating  tr  con- 
stitutionality of  the  provusion  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  identical  language  to 
deal  with  In  my  proposal  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  crime  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
vield.s  time'' 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President.  I  have  said 
and  I  repeal  that  I  am  happy  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan 

Mr  ERVTN  I  object  because  there  has 
been  an  order  er.tercd  for  a  rollcall  vote 
on  my  amendment. 

Mr  EODD  Mr.  Pre.sidcnt.  a  parlia- 
mentary mqulry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President,  am  I  not 
entitled  to  accept  the  amendment?  I 
think  I  am  entitled  to  say  I  am  willing 
to  Uke  It.  Is  that  right? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct,  but  the  Senate  must  ac- 
cept It  It  would  be  in  order  to  8^  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  language  be 
modified  to  Include  the  amendment. 

Mr  ERVIN  Can  that  be  done  after  a 
rollcall   vote   has   been   ordered   on  my 

amendment?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  no  effect  on  what  is  voted 
on. 

Mr.  DODD.  Then.  I  do  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  to  that  effect. 
Mr.  E3^VIN.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  the 
Chaxr  understands  it.  if  the  Senator  did 
accept  the  modification,  the  vote  would 
still  come  on  the  amendment  to  strike. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  time  be 
equally  divided  between  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecUon.  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  cadi  the  roU. 
The  bill  clerk  proceed  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecUon,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquir>-.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  sUte  his  parllamenUry  inquiry. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  A  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  jumor  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  come  before  the  vote  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Ls 
correct. 


Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  requests  the  yeas  and  nays.  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  parliamentary 
inquiry 

Mr  GRIFFIN  I  defer  td  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolma  will  state  his 
pailiamentar>'  inquiry. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
po.>e  this  parliamentary  inquiry:  If  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
modifies  hLs  amendment  to  conform  to 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  would  the  amendment 
offered  by  me  and  my  eight  cosponsors 
still  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  it  were 
modified  and  treated  as  origmal  text,  it 
would  still  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  amendment,  being 
modified  in  the  manner  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  be  considered  as 
original  text. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  think  I 
would  prefer  the  regular  procedure  In 
this  case  and  accordingly,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator win  state  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  time  limitation 
apply  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct.  The  agreement  is  on  the  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr.  President.  I  have  an- 
other parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  wish  to 
make  a  parliamentary  Inquiry? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  My  parliamentary  In- 
quiry is  this:  In  the  event  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  is 
adopted,  would  It  be  In  order  for  me  to 
move  to  strike  out  his  provision? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  that 
IdenUcal  language.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  need  to  make  a 
substantial  change,  but  he  could  not 
strike  out  only  that  identical  language. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Well,  I  would  hope  I  would 
not  t)e  left  without  remedy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  cannot  move 
to  strike  the  Identical  language  in  the 
event  It  Is  adopted. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  My  amendment  would  be 
to  strike  out  all  subsection  (b)  of  section 
702.  Why  would  not  that  apply? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Because 
if  the  Senate  agrees  to  this  amendment, 
the  Senate  will  have  put  In  what  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  proposes 
to  strike  out,  and  a  motion  to  strike  and 
insert  takes  precedence. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  jreas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     VHio 
yields  time? 
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Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  my  time  so  we  can 
pet  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  yield  some  time  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Marjland  (Mr.  Tydincs). 
Is  3  minutes  sufficient? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
make  another  parliamentary  inquiry. 
Am  I  being  put  in  the  fix  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  controls  the  time 
on  one  side  and  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan controls  tht^  time  on  the  other  side, 
so  that  I  have  no  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
\manimous  consent  that  the  time  In  op- 
position be  allocated  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
is  the  time  In  opposition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  4  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  with  all 
due  respect,  I  think  this  is  an  unfair 
parliamentary  situation. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Tydincs). 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan is  offering  this  amendment.  I  Intend 
to  support  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan.  His  amendment,  in 
my  Judgment,  makes  the  provision  fit 
within  the  language  of  Justice  Brennan's 
opinion  in  Ker  against  California. 

I  was  preiiared  to  support  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  to 
strike,  because  section  702  on  page  72  of 
S.  3246.  especially  the  use  of  the  word 
"may,"  is  unconstitutional,  just  as  it  sim- 
ilarly was  unconstitutional  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  crime  bill  which  we 
received  from  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
studied  it  a  great  deal,  and  decided  it 
could  be  made  constitutional  by  amend- 
ment of  the  language  originally  sub- 
mitted, just  as  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan has  done  here,  and  changing  the 
pertinent  word  from  "may"  to  "will." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  has 
expired. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  3 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
lime  Is  limited. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
is  limited. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
yield  time? 

Mr.  DODD.  No.  Mr.  President.  We  have 
only  2  minutes  remaining.  I  want  to  give 
all  the  time  I  can  to  any  Senator  who 
requests  it,  but  I  would  like  to  have  some 
time  to  answer  the  very  persuasive  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  has  no  time  re- 
maining. The  Senator  from  Michigan 
has  2  minutes  remaining.  The  Senator 


from   North   Carolina   has    4    minutes 
remaining. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  1  additional 
minute. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  rea- 
son we  amended  the  District  of  Columbia 
general  crime  law  to  read  "will"  instead 
of  "may"  was  that  the  case  law,  in- 
cluding Sabbath  against  the  United 
States,  requires,  under  the  fourth  amend- 
ment, that  the  executing  oCBcer  of  the 
warrant  have  a  probable  cause  to  believe 
that  if  notice  is  given,  the  evidence  will, 
or  at  the  very  least,  would  be  destroyed. 

The  fourth  amendment  requires  that 
the  executing  officer  have  knowledge  of 
particular  facts,  not  just  a  general  im- 
pression, to  justify  breaking  and  entering 
without  notice.  To  substitute  the  word 
"will"  for  the  word  "may,"  in  my  judg- 
ment, makes  the  provision  constitutional, 
and  therefore  I  support  it^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
does  the  time  stand?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  has  4  minutes 
remaining.  The  Senator  from  Michigan 
has  less  than  1  minute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  I  am  about  to  propound  a  unani- 
mous-consent request,  because  of  an  im- 
usual  circumstance  which  has  developed. 

UN&NIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEUEMT 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  IVz  hours  allocated  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender)  tomorrow — 
that  would  be  at  12  o'clock— there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes;  at  that  time,  a  motion  will  be 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ehvin)  ,  I  believe  in 
the  form  of  modifying  language  or  an 
amendment,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment or  the  amendment  thereto  not  take 
place  tonight,  but  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  thereon  between  the  hours  of 
12:30  and  1  o'clock  tomorrow,  and  that 
at  1  o'clock  the  vote  be  taken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
do  I  imderstand  that  a  further  amend- 
ment of  some  kind  will  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  How  much  time  will  be 
permitted  for  debate  on  such  an  amend- 
ment?   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  or  whomever  they  may 
designate. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  first  the  question  would  arise  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  If  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 


ator from  Michigan  is  defeated,  then  my 
original  amendment  would  be  in  order 
to  correct  the  situation;  but  if  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan is  agreed  to.  I  would  have  to  offer 
another  amendment  to  preserve  my 
position. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN,  That  is  what  I  am  seek- 
ing to  determine.  It  would  be  my  under- 
standing of  the  rules  that  another 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  at  this  time  would  not  be  in 
order,  because  it  would  be  an  amend- 
ment in  the  third  degree. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  this  correct,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
advises  the  Senate  that  an  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  to  per- 
fect would  be  in  order.  In  other  words, 
the  language  is  subject  to  a  perfecting 
amendment  before  we  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Would  the  Chair  repeat 
its  ruling. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  lan- 
guage proposed  to  be  stricken  is  open  to 
a  perfecting  amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Then,  as  I  imderstand 
it,  there  will  be  no  further  votes  tonight? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  request  is 
agreed  to.  that  Is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Montana?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows : 

Ordered.  That  further  debate  on  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Grbtfin),  numbered  457  to  S.  3246, 
Controlled  Dangerous  Substances  Act  of  1969. 
be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd)  ,  or  designee,  and  the 
Senator  from  North  CaroUna  (Mr.  Ebvin). 
with  the  vote  beginning  at  one  o'clock  p.m. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  What  is  the  time  for 
voting,  at  1  o'clock,  on  the  Griffin 
amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  the  Giiffin 
amendent,  that  is  correct. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  171— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION AUTHORIZING  APPRO- 
PRIA'TTONS  FOR  THE  PAYMENT 
BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  ITS 
SHARE  OF  EXPENSES  OF  THE  PAN 
AMERICAN  RAILWAYS  CONGRESS 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  payment  by 
the  United  States  of  its  share  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Pan  American  Railways 
Congress  Association. 

The  joint  resolution  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions and  I  am  introducing  it  in  order 
that  there  may  be  a  specific  resolution 
to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
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public    may    dirt-ct    chtir    attention   and 
comments 

I  reserve  my  n^lu  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  resolution,  as  well  as  any  suk- 
Kested  amendment--,  to  it.  when  the  mat- 
ter IS  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreii^n  Relations 

I  ask  unanlmoa-i  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  be  punted  m  the  Rec- 
coRO  at  this  point.  tOk;ethet  with  the 
letter  from  the  Actiiu  Ai-sislant  Secre- 
tary of  State  dated  December  12,  1969. 
plus  the  memorandum  of  the  proposed 
drait   amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  joint 
re.solution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred,  and.  without  ob.iection 
the  joint  resolution  and  the  other  mate- 
rial will  be  printed  in  the  Record 

Tlie  jomt  resolution  SJ  Res  ITl' 
to  amend  the  joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing appropriations  for  the  payment  by 
the  United  States  of  iu  share  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Pan  American  Railways 
Congress  Association.  Introduced  by  Mr 
Fi'LBRiCHT  'by  request'  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  utle.  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
ordered  to  be  prmted  m  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Re^ohed  by  thf  Scjiate  o'ld  Houte  of 
RfpresentatMfi  ot  '•"  Untied  Statu  of 
Anxfica  in  Congre\i  anfmbled.  That  Public 
L*w  80-794,  Eightieth  Congress,  approved 
June  28.  1948.  is  Amended  by  s'.rlinng  o'.it 
•  15.000  and  in.ser.'.ng  m  ;ieu  thereof  115.- 
000'    in  Section  2ia' 

Tlie  material  furnished  by  Mr  Ful- 
BRicHT  follows 

DfPABTMiNT  or  Stats, 
Wa.i'iin^fon    DC     Dec    12    1969 
H«n  Spi«oT  Aonew. 
Pretxdent  of  the  Senate. 
Was'iington.  D  C 

Dea«  M«  PiesioE.Ni  I  :.iibnir.  »  propo-sed 
draft  amendment  to  the  Joint  Resolution 
providing  fur  memt)er9hlp  and  participation 
by  the  United  States  In  the  Pan  American 
Railways  Congresa  Aasoclatlon 

S  J  Res  1T7  of  the  Eightieth  Cungreis  en- 
acted as  PL  80  7V4  ,23  tr  3  C  280J  and  280k  i 
authorized  an  appropriation  of  »S,000  annu- 
ally m  connection  with  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  the  Association  There  has  been 
no  increase  In  the  United  States  quota  to 
the  Association  m  the  twenty-one  years  of 
United  States  participation 

La-tt  year,  the  Congress  of  the  Association 
provisionally  raised  the  members  quotas  for 
the  first  time  since  the  United  States  has 
been  a  member  The  United  States  quota 
would  be  raised  from  »5  000  to  •15.000  an- 
nually; other  member  government  quotas 
would  t>e  raised  accordingly,  so  that  the 
United  States  quota  would  remain  at  ap- 
proximately 42  percent  of  the  total  of  all 
memtjer  governments   quotas 

The  proposed  legislation  would  authorize 
the  proposed  increase  In  the  United  States 
quota  from  »5,000  to  •15.000  annually  The 
United  States  has  not  voted  for  the  pro- 
posed Increase  and  does  not  plan  to  do  so 
until  and  unless  Congress  authorizes  the 
increase  However,  the  Department  believes 
that  the  proposed  increase  la  necessary  for 
the  proper  functioning  of  the  Association  and 
considers  that  the  work  of  the  Association 
IS  beneficial  to  United  States  Interests. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  the 
Department  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Admlnlstrmtlons  program,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  submission  of  this  proposal  to  the 
Congreos  for  Its  consideration 
Sincerely  yours. 

H  G  To8«u»T  Jr  , 
Acttng  Assistant   Secretary   for  Congei- 
rtonal  Relations 


Mt.VtOtANDUM         To         ACCOMPANT         Pr.  .POSED 
AME.NDMCNT      TO      THE      JOINT       RESOH'TION 

Providing  for  MfMBiasHip  oi   the  United 

STATES     m     THE     PAN      AM««KAN      RMLWAVS 
C\>Nt;RESS   ASSiK-IATION 

Tlie  Pan  Amerk<»n  R,itl»a>s  CoiiKress  As- 
.sucliitlon  I.-,  an  inter-Amerlon,  nilxed-inem- 
ber^ihip  (both  governments  and  railroadsi 
org.iniZiitlon  In  which  the  UnlM-d  .Stftte^  Go\ - 
eriinient  participates  by  virtue  ol  a  1948 
.Art  oi  Congress  The  Statutes  lor  the  fore- 
runner orgiuUzation  were  adopted  tit  a  rail- 
way congress  In  Buenos  Aires  In  1910  and 
membership  wtisi  extended  to  North  and  Cen- 
tr.il  .\nierica  at  the  Fourth  Pun  American 
Riillway  Cong'e.ss  In  1941 

ITie  bvlftws  of  the  As.si>ci.itiuii  provide  thiit 
the  government-s  shall  coiuribute  on  the  ba- 
sis of  »0  05  per  kilometer  of  railroad  line  In 
operation  subject  to  a  minimum  of  HOtt 
and  a  maximum  ol  (o  uoo  The  e-stlmated 
Government  quotas  for  PY  tl>89  amount  to 
•  11  914  of  which  the  United  States  quntn  l^ 
•5  000  (4J  I  with  the  remainder  being  the 
quotas  ui  the  15  other  American  States  that 
are  members  (Other  Memt>er  .state.'i  are  Ar- 
gentina Bolivia.  Brazil.  Colombia  Costa 
Rica.  Cuba  Chile.  Dominican  Republic.  Ecua- 
dor Guatemala.  Mexico.  Paraguay.  Peru,  Uru- 
guay and  Venezuela  » 

The  l.ist  Congress  of  the  As.soclatlon  which 
was  held  In  Buenos  Aires  In  November  1968. 
provisionally  raUed  the  Member  States  an- 
nual quotas,  the  first  .such  Increase  In  21 
years  The  new  quota.->  would  be  on  the  basts 
of  (0  15  per  kilometer  of  railroad  line  In 
operation  subject  to  a  maximum  of  •15.000 
Thus  the  quota  paid  by  the  United  States 
Government  would  stUi  be  only  42  of  the 
as.sessed  government  quotas  which  Is  con- 
siderably less  than  the  66  the  United  States 
normally  pays  In  most  lnter-.^merlcan 
organizations 

The  United  Slates  Government  supports 
the  request  for  a  quota  increa.se  from  •5.000 
to  •15.000  because  li  this  Is  the  first  such 
proposed  increase  In  a  21 -year  period  of  In- 
flation. 2 1  United  States  business  Interests, 
particularly  In  the  railway  equipment  field. 
iiasert  that  participation  promotes  sales  of 
United  States  products  In  Ljttln  America.  3) 
the  United  States  quota,  at  42  of  the  total 
a.sAessed  government  quotas.  Is  below  the 
66  the  United  States  pays  generally  in 
Inter-American  organizations  and  remains 
sut>stantlally  unchanged,  and  4i  the  As- 
sociation IS  useful  as  an  additional  force 
f  ir  Hemispheric  cooperation 

The  Association  promotes  the  development 
of  railways  In  the  Americas  mainly  through 
puhllcatlon.t  and  periodic  meetings  United 
States  participation  Is  conducted  through  a 
National  Commission  whoee  memtxers  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  The  mem»>ers  In- 
clude men  of  Importance  In  the  railway  held 
.13  well  as  .selected  United  States  government 
oPBclals  The  Chairman  has  always  been  the 
President  of  the  American  Association  of 
Railroads,  currently  Mr  Thomas  M  Good- 
fellow 

The  Department  oj  Transportation  has 
stated  and  the  Department  of  Slate  concurs 
in  the  view  that  the  Association  Is  serving 
a  useful  purpose  Both  Departments  consider 
that  continued  United  States  participation 
Is  worth  the  proposed  Increase  in  the  annual 
United  States  quota  from  »5.000  to  •15.000 
The  Increase  would  t>e  used  to  expand  the 
exchange  of  Information  and  publications 
among  members  of  the  Association  as  well  as 
to  cover  the  increased  ci>st  of  salaries  and 
operating  expenses 


THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  NORTH 
VIETNAMESE 

Mr  FULBRIOHT.  Mr  President. 
Prof.  Joseph  W  Elder  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  has  written  an  article 
for  the  February  issue  of  the  ProRres- 
sive  magazine   entitled   •Vietnam     The 


Other  Side  Ls  Responding."  which  I  be- 
lieve warrants  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  There  are  many 
misconceptions  about  the  attitude  of  the 
North  Vietnamese,  and  for  that  reason 
I  think  Professor  Elders  knowledge  and 
insikiht  into  the  matter  is  extremely 
timely  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  bemt;  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Vn-TNAM  Thl  Other  Side  Is  Responding 
(By  Joseph  W  Elder) 
During  the  past  year  the  Vietnamese  we 
are  fighting  offered  President  Nlxon  a  handle 
whicn.  If  grasped,  might  provide  the  means 
to  end  the  war  But  so  far  he  has  apparently 
rejected— and  possibly  not  even  seriously  ex- 
plored—this  opportunity  for  peace. 

Meanwhile,  thousands  of  Americana  and 
Vietnamese  have  died,  while  US  spokesmen 
contend  that  the  war  goes  on  because  the 
other  side  will  not  respond  to  any  of  our 
peace  proposals  and  will  make  none  of  Its 
own 

But  the  other  side  has  responded,  as  I  had 
a  chance  to  observe  first  hand  on  two  vlsiU 
to  Hanoi  However,  this  response,  which  I 
helped  convey  to  the  Presidents  foreign 
policy  advisers  twice,  has  been  ignored  by 
the  Administration 

I  first  visited  Hanoi  for  one  week  last  June 
on  behall  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  lAPSCi  to  discuss  Quaker  assist- 
ance to  civilians  in  North  Vietnam  (APSC 
was  already  assisting  civilians  In  t>oth 
Salgon-controUed  and  NLF-controlled  por- 
tions of  South  Vietnam  )  While  In  Hanoi.  I 
conferred  with  North  Vietnam's  foreign  min- 
ister. Nguyen  Duy  Trtnh.  During  our  con- 
versation. I  mentioned  that  I  was  part  of  an 
AFSC  committee  scheduled  to  meet  with 
President  NIxons  foreign  policy  advisers  In 
July  Are  there  particular  points."  I  asked. 
■you  would  like  me  to  stress  on  your  behalf 
during  the  meeting?  " 

The  foreign  minister  paused  a  moment 
Then  he  said.  "Tell  President  Nixon's  ad- 
visers that  if  the  United  States  Is  seriously 
Interested  In  holding  elections  in  South 
Vietnam.  It  should  recognize  the  imporunce 
of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment In  South  Vietnam.  " 

I  had  first  heard  of  the  Provisional  Revo- 
lutionary Government  (PRGi  when  IU  for- 
mation was  proclaimed  only  five  days  earlier 
at  a  Hanoi  press  conference  Pacing  a  bank 
of  lights  and  movie  cameras.  Nguyen  Van 
Tien,  the  National  Uberatlon  Front  (NLF) 
Partys  representative  to  Hanoi,  had  an- 
nounced that  eighty-eight  delegates  and  sev- 
enty-two guests,  representing  a  range  of  antl- 
Thleu-Ky  viewpoints,  had  met  In  a  confer- 
ence June  6-8  "somewhere  in  South  Viet- 
nam "  The  conference  had  been  convened 
jointly  by  the  NLF  and  the  VNANDPF  (the 
Vietnam  Alliance  of  National,  Democratic, 
and  Peace  Forces,  an  urban-based  antl- 
Thieu-Ky  party  formed  during  the  1968  Tet 
oiTensivei  From  the  June  6  8  conference 
emerged  what  was  proclaimed  to  be  a  new 
government  in  South  Vietnam— the  Provi- 
sional Revolutionary  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  South  Vietnam,  headed  by  the 
prime  minister  of  an  eleven-member  cabinet. 
The  newly  formed  Provisional  RevoluUon- 
ary  Government  was  a  coalition  of  the  NU 
Party,  the  VNANDPF  Party,  the  Vietnam  Peo- 
ples  Revolutionary  Party  (Communist),  the 
Democratic  Party  ( a  nationalist  party  dating 
back  to  the  1930b).  and  representative*  from 
trade  unions  and  youth,  professional,  na- 
tional minorities,  armed  forces,  religious, 
women's,  and  other  groups. 

One  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Oov- 
ernmenls  acts  had  been  to  endorse  the 
NLFs  ten-point  proposal  of  May.  1989.  for 
restoring  peace  In   Vietnam    The  PRO   had 
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also  retained  the  NLP's  foreign  policy  (and 
flag)  and  elevated  the  NLP's  chief  negotiator 
In  Paris.  Madame  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh,  to  the 
post  of  foreign  minister. 

In  the  domestic  arena,  the  PRO  announced 
It  was  "prepared  to  enter  Into  consultations 
with  political  forces  representing  various  so- 
chil  sections  and  political  tendencies  In 
South  Vietnam  that  stand  for  peace.  Inde- 
pendence, and  neutrality  .  .  .  with  a  view  to 
sotting  up  a  provisional  coalition  govern- 
ment .  .  .  The  provisional  coalition  govern- 
I'lenl  will  organize  general  elections  in  order 
i  .  elect  a  Constituent  Assembly,  work  out  a 
democratic  constitution  .  .  .  and  form  a  coali- 
tion government  symbolizing  national  con- 
cord and  the  broad  unity  of  all  social  seg- 
ments " 

The  Vietnamese  at  the  Hanoi  press  con- 
ference I  attended  had  been  visibly  excited, 
as  were  representatives  of  much  of  the  non- 
Western  world  who  were  present.  Within  the 
next  week,  more  than  twenty  nations  had 
QfBclally  recognized  the  Provisional  Revolu- 
Uonary  Government — Including  several  non- 
Communlst-bloc  countries. 

Foreign  Minister  Nguyen  Duy  Trlnh  ot 
North  Vietnam  expanded  his  Initial  comment 
for  my  benefit.  The  month  before.  In  May, 
1969,  both  the  NLF's  ten-point  proposal  and 
President  NIxons  eight-point  proposal  had 
called  for  elections  in  South  Vietnam  as  a 
way  of  ending  the  war.  Now  Nguyen  Duy 
Trtnh  focused  on  the  differences  between  the 
two  proposals. 

"President  Nixon's  eight  points  allow 
Thleu,  Ky.  and  their  armies  to  remain  In  con- 
trol during  the  elections.  But  Thleu  and  Ky 
Jail  those  candidates  who  disagree  with  them. 
I'm  afraid  we  know  how  'free'  the  elections 
would  be  If  they  were  held  according  to  the 
Nlxon  formula. "  grimaced  Nguyen  Duy  Trlnh. 

The  foreign  minister  then  turned  to  the 
NLP's  ten  points.  The  elections  they  called 
for  would  l>e  run  by  a  temporary  coalition 
government.  The  PRO  had  already  announced 
it  was  not  that  temporary  coaUtlon  govern- 
ment. It  was  the  government  preceding  the 
temporary  coalition  government.  It  was  pre- 
pared to  consult  with  other  South  Viet- 
namese political  forces  standing  for  "peace. 
Independence,  and  neutrality"  In  establish- 
ing the  temporary  coalition  government  to 
organize  the  general  elections.  Once  the  elec- 
tions had  been  held,  the  temporary  govern- 
ment would  dissolve,  and  the  duly  elected 
government  would  take  over.  This  election 
plan  paralleled  a  Buddhist  South  Vietnamese 
plan  I  had  discussed  In  Paris  with  Thlch  Nat 
Hanh  of  the  United  Buddhist  Church. 

"President  Nlxon  says  he  Is  looking  for 
•some  sign  from  the  other  side'  In  response 
to  his  eight  points.'  declared  Nguyen  Duy 
Trlnh.  "We  have  given  him  a  sign.  He  ha* 
Xalled  to  see  it." 

The  foreign  minister  then  went  on  to  elab- 
orate how  the  PRG  was  a  logical  extension 
of  the  broadening  opposition  In  South  Viet- 
nam to  the  Thleu-Ky  government.  The  NLF 
was  formally  established  December  20,  1960, 
as  a  coalition  party  that  came  to  Include  non- 
Communist  parties  such  as  the  Democratic 
Party,  the  Radical  Socialist  Party,  the  Pa- 
triotic and  Democratic  Journalists'  Associa- 
tion, the  Patriotic  Buddhist  Believers'  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Cao  Dal  religious  sect  as  well 
as  the  Communist  People's  Revolutionary 
Party.  Numerically,  the  Communists  com- 
prised only  a  fraction  of  the  NLP  member- 
ship Douglas  Pike,  for  six  years  a  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  officer  In  Vietnam,  esti- 
mates that  in  1962  the  Communist  PRP 
formed  only  35,000  of  a  total  NLP  member- 
ship of  300,000 — less  than  one  In  eight. 

In  1967  the  South  Vietnamese  Catholic 
Bishops'  statement  against  the  war  reflected 
official  Catholic  opposition  to  the  f>ollcles  of 
Thleu  and  Ky.  Their  statement  was  especially 
significant  since  the  Catholic  population  in 
South  Vietnam  has  traditionally  been  ao 
strongly    antl-Communlst.    In    1968.    at    the 


time  of  the  Tet  olTenslve.  a  new.  broad-based 
party  was  formed:  the  Vietnam  Alliance  of 
National,  Democratic,  and  Peace  Forces.  The 
party  drew  Iron  city  dwellers  and  Intellec- 
tuals disaffected  by  the  Thleu-Ky  govern- 
ment and  fearful  of  further  imprisonments 
or  harassmentfi.  When  the  Alliance  Party  was 
announced,  a  number  of  prominent  South 
Vietnamese  urban  citizens  dropped  out  of 
sight — only  to  surface  later  In  sections  of 
South  Vietnam  not  controlled  by  Saigon. 

Within  this  context,  the  newly  established 
Provisional  Revolutionary  Government  was 
a  coalition  of  coalitions — with  some  Com- 
munist, but  much  more  non-Communist, 
partlclpiatlon.  "The  PRG  Is  now  ready  to 
form  an  even  larger  coalition  with  any  South 
Vietnamese  who  want  peace,  independence. 
and  neutrality,"  the  foreign  minister  told  me. 
"It  Is  a  significant  next  step  toward  an  elec- 
tion, reconciliation  among  the  South  Viet- 
namese people,  and  an  end  to  the  war.  Please 
try  to  make  this  clear  to  your  nation's 
leaders." 

Pour  days  later,  in  Hong  Kong.  I  reported 
my  Hanoi  discussion  to  two  State  Diepart- 
ment  officers  In  the  U.S.  Consulate.  Their 
response  was  blunt:  "The  PRG  Is  the  same 
as  the  NFL.  They've  Just  shifted  titles  around 
and  called  themselves  a  government  rather 
than  a  party." 

In  Saigon,  eleven  days  later,  I  told  Ambas- 
sador Ellsworth  Bunker  of  the  foreign  min- 
ister's statement.  He  and  his  aide  also  main- 
tained that  the  PRG  was  the  same  set  of 
people  as  the  NLF,  wrlth  a  few  changes  in 
titles.  The  ambassador  was  unhappy  with 
the  "intransigent"  position  the  NLF  and 
Hanoi  were  taking.  "They  have  lost  half  a 
million  dead  during  the  war — half  of  thoee 
killed  last  year.  And  they  are  being  killed 
at  the  same  rate  this  year.  They  TTiitsf  be 
hurting.  Why  don't  they  negotiate  more 
reasonably?"  He  said  nothing  more  about 
the  PRG. 

Only  m  Paris  did  I  find  a  positive  response 
to  Hanoi's  message — from  Philippe  Devillers, 
one  of  France's  leading  Vietnam  specialists 
(author  of  Histoire  du  Viit-Nam  de  1940  d 
1952  and  co-author  with  Jean  Lacouture  of 
La  Fin  d'une  Guerre:  Indochine  1954).  For 
years  Devillers  has  maintained  that  the  NLF 
is  fundamentally  an  indigenous  southern 
force  driven  Into  being  by  the  oppression  of 
Premier  Ngo  Dlnta  Dlem  and  subsequent 
Saigon  rulers. 

"Because  your  country  still  accepts  John 
Foster  Dulles'  image  of  world  Communism." 
said  Devillers,  "It  has  failed  to  respond  to  the 
many  non-Conununist  elements  In  the  NLF 
and  now  the  PRG.  Take  Huynh  Tan  Phat.  the 
president  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government.  Phat  Is  a  Saigon  architect  by 
profession.  His  basic  political  affiliation  Is 
with  the  Democratic  Party,  of  which  he  is 
general  secretary. 

"Phat  was  forced  underground  In  1958," 
Devillers  continued,  "when  President  Ngo 
Dlnh  Dlem  began  suppressing  opposition 
parties.  Retaining  his  position  In  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  Phat  Joined  the  NLP  coalition 
when  it  was  formed  In  1960.  and  he  has 
served  on  the  NLF  Central  Committee. 
Phat's  economic  strategy  differs  in  impor- 
tant ways  from  that  in  North  Vietnam.  He 
Includes  more  room  for  competition  and 
market  economics.  He  is  not  for  a  hasty 
reunion  of  South  and  North  Vietnam.  At 
point  he  was  even  opposed  to  having  any 
Northern  troops  come  into  the  South.  Since 
the  establishment  of  the  PRO,  I  have 
watched  Phat's  forces  here  In  Parts.  They 
have  become  increasingly  influential  In  the 
South  Vietnamese  delegation." 

Devillers  went  on  to  describe  other  men 
and  women  making  up  the  eleven-member 
cabinet  of  the  PRG.  Almost  all  were  middle- 
of-the-roaders.  The  New  York  Times  corre- 
spondent in  Hong  Kong  had  thought  he 
Identified  one  member  of  the  cabinet  who 
had  F»eople's  Revolutionary  Party   (Commu- 


nist) connections — Tran  Nam  Trung,  min- 
ister of  defense.  However,  both  the  Times 
correspondent  in  Paris  and  Le  Monde  had 
stated  that  none  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  PRO  was  known  to  be  a  Communist. 

At  least  three  of  the  eleven  cabinet 
members  were  from  the  recently  formed 
VNANDPF  Party:  Nguyen  Doa,  vice-presi- 
dent; Dr.  (Mme)  Duong  Quynh  Hoa,  min- 
ister of  public  health  and  social  affairs;  and 
Professor  Nguyen  Van  Klet.  minister  of  ed- 
ucation and  youth.  Ironically,  Luu  Huu 
Phuoc.  minister  of  Information  and  culture, 
is  the  composer  of  South  Vietnam's  national 
anthem;  he  was  a  prominent  South  Viet- 
namese musician  before  he  was  driven  un- 
derground by  the  Saigon  government. 

Devillers  also  described  the  thlrteen-mem- 
ber  Advisory  Council  established  as  a  con- 
sultative body  for  the  PRG.  If  anything,  the 
Advisory  Council's  representative  spectrum 
was  even  wider  than  that  of  the  PRG  cab- 
inet. The  Council's  president  was  lawyer 
Nguyen  Huu  Tho  of  the  NLP.  Lawyer  Trlnh 
Dlnh  Thao  of  the  VNANDPF  was  vice-presi- 
dent; during  the  Japanese  occupation  in 
1945.  Trlnh  Dlnh  Thao  had  acted  as  min- 
ister of  Justice.  Other  members  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council  Included  Superior  Bonze 
Thlch  Don  Hau.  leader  of  the  militant  Bud- 
dhists in  Hue;  Pham  Ngoc  Hung  of  the  Pa- 
triotic Catholics  of  South  Vietnam;  Huynh 
Van  Trt  of  the  Hoa  Hao  Buddhists;  Iblh 
Aleo  of  the  Movement  for  the  Autonomy  of 
the  NatiotuOlties  in  the  High  Plateaux; 
Huynh  Cuong  of  the  Khmer  Nationals;  and 
Professor  (Mme)  Nguyen  Dlnh  Chi  of  the 
Salgon-Cholon  Revolutionary  Committee. 

"Within  the  present  context  of  South 
Vietnam,  the  PRO  Is  a  moderate — even  con- 
ciliatory— group  with  which  yoiu:  side  could 
work  to  end  the  war."  Devillers  told  me. 
"Furthermore,  the  establishment  of  the  PRG 
means  that  the  Communist  world — includ- 
ing Hanoi — has  accepted  the  existence  of  a 
separate  Republic  of  South  Vietnam.'  More 
than  twenty  countries,  including  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China,  have  formally  recognized 
the  PRO. 

"Both  now  and  In  the  Immediate  future," 
Devillers  added,  "there  is  no  question  of 
North  Vietnam  aimexing  or  Incorporating 
South  Vietnam.  Hanoi's  formal  acceptance  of 
the  PRG  suggests  it  is  not  in  any  rush  to 
reunite  the  two  sections  of  Vietnam.  The 
PRG  Itself  Is  opposed  to  immediate  reunifi- 
cation. It  has  stated  the  reunification  of 
Vietnam  will  be  achieved  step  by  step,  by 
peaceful  means,  through  agreement  between 
the  two  zones.  Both  governments  are  com- 
mitted to  reunification,  but  both  are  willing 
to  work  out  the  details  over  time.  Ameri- 
cans should  not  underestimate  how  impor- 
tant this  development  is." 

Devillers  then  went  on  to  outline  his  own 
suggestions  on  how  to  end  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. They  included: 

A  clear  statement  of  U.S.  Intentions  to 
withdraw  all  Its  troops  from  Vietnam  (with- 
drawal would  not  have  to  be  precipitous,  but 
the  intent  and  a  clearly  outlined  with- 
drawal timetable   would   be  necessary) . 

A  de  facto  cease-fire  along  with  the  ph;tsed 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops. 

The  establishment  of  a  broadly  based 
coalition  government  in  which  all  sides  had 
confidence. 

Elections  throughout  South  Vietnam 
supervised  by  the  coaUtlon  government,  with 
the  simultaneous  stepping  down  of  Thleu 
and  Ky  and  their  replacement  by  the  elected 
government. 

"The  establishment  of  the  Provlslcnal  Rev- 
olutionary Government  is  the  first  step 
toward  this  solution,"  concluded  Devillers. 

Back  in  Washington,  In  July,  our  Quaker 
committee  met  with  President  Nixon's  for- 
eign policy  advisers.  I  described  my  conversa- 
tion with  the  foreign  minister  in  Hanoi, 
stressing  his  concern  that  the  United  States 
take  serlouslv  the  establishment  of  the  Pro- 
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visional  Rero'.utionarr  Government  in  South 
Viftnam  I  mentioned  that  the  Foreign  mln- 
l-,ter  felt  the  PRO  was  a  conciliatory  step 
toAard  the  mlddle^a  »tep  which,  if  matched 
b>  the  United  States,  would  speed  election 
dnv  '.II  South  Vle-nani 

The  adviiers  listened  like  professors  to  a 
smilnnr  report— critical,  interested  search- 
ing t>.r  flaws  When  I  had  tlnished.  one  of 
thf-ni  wrote  Jor  sever.il  moments  on  the 
yelU  *  pad  beside  urn  commenting  that  this 
wni  .-omethuiK  ihev  »"u'.d  have  to  U«.,ti.  Uito^ 
It  was  not  the  eiithvisiastic  resp.  n-e  of 
Philippe  Deviller-^  But  neither  w.is  it  the 
^villt  rejection  bv  the  dtnte  Department  offi- 
cials   I   conferred    with    m    Hoiik    Kon»t    and 

S  .i '  i?i">n 

Mv  work  for  the  Amenciin  Friend*  Serv- 
ice Committee  -.c-nn.  me  to  Hanoi  agHin  in 
October  1969  to  deliv-r  open-heart  surgical 
,uppli.-s  tor  ciMli.ins  F<.r  a  second  time  I 
met  Foreign  Mlu;i.ter  Nguyen  Duy  Trinh  I 
describ«rd  to  him  the  State  Departments 
negative  reactions  lii  Hong  Kong  and  Saigon 
and  the  noncommittal  reaction  m  Washing- 
ton to  his  request  that  the  PRO  be  taken 
seriously  I  concluded  by  saying  I  would 
probably  see  President  Suons advisers  again 
when  I  returned  to  the  Dnlted  States  In 
light  of  the  response  did  the  foreign  minis- 
ter have  any  further  points  he  would  like  me 
to  stress? 

Nguyen  Duv  Trliih  repeated  almost  exactly 
what  he  had  said  I'nir  months  earlier  He 
noted  that  apparentl'.  President  Nixon  was 
looking  for  a  wav  to  end  the  war  without 
hurting  Americas  prestige  The  best  way  to 
do  this  would  be  to  have  general  elections  In 
all  of  Sou'h  Vietnam  But  the  elections  would 
have  to  be  fair  he  insisted  Thleu  and  Ky 
could  not  run  a  fair  election  The  best  group 
to  run  such  an  election  he  continued,  would 
be  a  temporary  coalition  government  com- 
posed of  people  acceptable  to  all  factions  The 
PRO  was  the  first  step  toward  such  a  gov- 
ernment It  would  cooperate  with  any  seg- 
ment of  the  Saigon  government  except 
Thieu  and  Kv  Thev  could  nor  be  Included 
because  they  repre-e;:ted  a  loreign  power  the 
United  States 

Nguyen  Duy  Trltih  concluded  urge  the 
White  House  to  study  the  possibilities  of  a 
fair  election  In  South  Vietnam  Urge  the 
White  House  also  to  recognize  'he  significance 
of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Oovernment 
for  holding  those  elections   ' 

Within  a  few  davs  alter  my  return  to  the 
United  States  three  ol  us  from  the  Quaker 
committee  met  in  Washington  with  a  Whlt« 
House  foreign  polu-y  aide  The  aide  opened 
the  dialog  President  Nixon  he  said,  has 
two  .jpproaches  in  Vietnam  The  first — the 
preferable  one  involves  free  elections  in 
South  Vietnam  and  the  establishment  of  a 
broadly  based  government  Btit  this  requires 
cof.peratlon  from  the  other  side  And  they 
ha\e  not  budged  an  inch  " 

The  second  approach— lew  preferable  but 

better    than    no    approach    at    all"— is    the 

■  Vletnamlzatlon  •  of  the  war  and  the  gradual 

withdrawal  of   major   segments  of  American 

troops. 

The  three  of  us  on  the  Quaker  committee 
observed  that  -Vletnamlzatlon"  of  the  war 
was  an  unacceptable  policy— morally  and 
militarily  Morally.  It  made  others  do  our 
killing  MiUlarlly.  It  invited  a  catastrophe 
when  some  future  attack,  comparable  to  the 
1966  Tet  ofTenslve.  caught  say.  200,000  US 
troope  abandoned  by  unwilling  Saigon 
armle*— with  the  crisis  demanding  precipi- 
tous withdrawal  or  equally  precipitous  esca- 
lation. 

But    Vletnamlzatlon'   1*  the  policy  being 
forced  on  u«."  aaserted  the  Prealdenfa  aid* 
Hanoi  and  the  KLF  take  any  conceeslon  we 
give    and    never    make    any    concea«iona    in 
responae." 

One  of  my  Quaker  colleaguee  wa«  quick  to 
correct  the  record  On  at  least  two  occasions 
he  pointed  out.  the  Hanoi  government  had 


reversed  Its  poeltlon  Early  In  the  war  It  had 
announced  It  would  not  talk  until  the  United 
states  agreed  to  unilateral  troop  wlthdraw.Us 
Then  It  modiaed  its  position  and  announced 
It  would  not  talk  until  the  Americans 
stepped  bombing  un<-ondlt  lonally  Finally  It 
nv'dined  its  position  still  further  iind  agreed 
to  lalk  even  with  omIv  h  conilllioi..U  hall  to 
ilip  bombing 

Then  It  w.is  mv  turn  I  .-ires-sed  how  iroiil- 
o'.  It  was  that  although  the  creation  of  the 
Provl.-^ional  Rewilutionary  Government  uo>  a 
response  Washington  had  failed  to  recogiu/e 
it.s  si^iilhcance  Twice  Hanoi  s  loreign  mlii- 
Istt-r  hart  cho.sen  it  and  the  elect  luiis  it  could 
Implement  as  tnf  point  lie  *  uited  me  to 
stress  lo  Lhe  W  hue  House 

nie  aide  replied  But  they  re  rfquirlag  us 
to  abandon  Thleu  and  Ky  .is  preconditions 
lor  the  elections  This  we  Just  cannot  do 
Thleu  Mild  K>  are  the  only  viable  p«..lillcal 
force  tlie  United  St.ite>  has  been  able  to  build 
In  South  Vietnam  ' 

I  pointed  out  thai  (tie  PRO  h»d  said  Thieu 
and  Ky  could  not  wupevtuc  the  elections 
Whether  or  not  they  could  run  as  candldBte.^ 
inlgnt  be  open  lo  negotiation  in  Pans  or  any - 
wliere  else 

Do  you  think  they  d  let  them  run'  .isked 
the  White  House  aide 

I  don  I  know  hul  I  im.iguu'  It  coi.ld  be 
di-cussed.     I  replied 

What  aCxiut  a  cea.>enre  before  the  elec- 
li..u^'  Who  would  supervise  It'  And  would 
al;  U  S  forces  need  to  be  out  of  VletiKUii  be- 
fore the  elections' 

I  m  not  the  one  to  lisk  I  replied  These 
are  'he  .-orts  of  things  our  dlplomaUs  and 
their  diplomats  should  be  discussing  In  quiet 
comers  in  Pans,  or  in  small  committees  in 
Geneva,  or  any  place  el'^e  where  bargaining 
can  be  done  away  from  the  glare  ..f  publicity 
and  'he  need  lor  jU  sides  to  strike  posture-  ' 
The  aide  raised  a  series  ol  .'ur'.her  que-- 
iioi,s  skeptical  but  probing  In  the  end  he 
promi.sed  'o  convey  the  -.ubst.mce  ■  t  our  con- 
versation to  the  White  House 

Tliat  was  In  October  On  November  J 
President  Nixon  delivered  a  major  address  on 
Vietnam  In  it  he  repeated  Lyndon  John- 
st  n  H  justification  for  the  war  in  Vietnam— 
Justlhcatlons  that  have  since  been  repudiated 
by   many  "f  their  original  architects 

The  President  called  on     the  moral  cc.ura.ie 
and    stamina'    of    Americans,    so    that    they 
would    !■.'.'    allow    the      last    hcpes    for    peace 
aiio      rreed.>m     ol      millions     of      people      to 
be    -urtixated    by    the   force     ol    iotallt4»rian- 
ism    -  words  that   ring  hollow  when  one  has 
seei.   the     peace   and   freedom      that   exist    In 
Sou'h  Vietnam  t.)dav    More  than  a  score  of 
newspapers    have    been    silenced    since    May. 
19»5«   (including  the  prominent  Engllah-lan- 
g\iage  Saigon  Daily  Seu-i\    Truong  Dlnh  Dzu. 
who  ran  second,  as  a  peace  candidate   in  the 
1967  presidential  elections    has  been  impris- 
oned   as    have    scores    of    writers     publishers 
university    profe.ssors     lawyers,    and    doctors, 
hundreds  of  Buddhist  monks,  and  thousands 
of  ordinary  cituens  whose  only    crime'   might 
have  been  incurring  the  displea.»ure  of  Thleu 
or  Ky  or  their  local  officials 

President  Nixon  presented  no  plan  for  end- 
ing the  war  in  Vietnam  through  elections 
Instead  he  described  his  pr.*:ram  for  Vlet- 
namizmg"  the  war 

What  has  happened  to  the  elections  Pres- 
ident Nixon  proposed  in  May''  It  Is  hard  to 
believe  that  the  Chief  Executive  does  not 
realize  the  PRO  really  >»  willing  to  hold  elec- 
tions in  South  Vietnam  Is  he  afraid  that  If 
elections  are  held  in  South  Vietnam.  Thleu 
and  Ky  will  be  repudiated  by  'he  electorate, 
thereby  ending  the  only  viable  political 
force  the  United  Statea  has  been  able  to 
build  in  South  Vietnam  >  Is  he  so  concerned 
that  Thieu  and  Ky  remain  in  office  that  he 
has  abandoned  any  thotighu  of  an  election •> 
If  so  the  price  we  are  paying  to  support 
Thieu  and  Kv  i>     and  wtU  continue  to  >— 

trxi    high 


An  election  was  a  key  part  of  the  1954 
Oeneva  Agreement  designed  to  bring  peace 
to  Vietnam  An  election  helped  end  the 
struggle  between  Algeria  and  France  In  1962 
An  election  could  help  resolve  the  war  In 
South  Vletnum  today  Tlie  'other  side  "  has 
ofTered  a  handle  to  President  Nixon  which 
he  could  use  to  end  the  war  The  handle  l.> 
the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Oovernmeni 
and  the  possibility  of  a  broadly  based  elec- 
tion The  White  House  cannot  truthfully 
continue  to  say  It  is  waltinc;  for  the  other 
side  to  respond  The  other  side  '■ '"■  re- 
sponded   New   It  IS  our  turn 


CONTROLLED  DANGEROUS 
SUBSTANCES  ACT  OF   1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  3246'  to  protect  the  public 
healtli  and  .safety  by  amending  the 
narcotic  deprcvsant,  stimulant,  and  hal- 
lucinogenic drug  laws,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Mr    THURMOND    Mr    President,   in 
his  state  of   the  Union  message.  Presi- 
dent  Nixon   made   the   point   most   elo- 
quently that  Americans  of  the  past  dec- 
ade seem  to  have  more,  but  were  enjoy- 
ing It  less    Unviaralleled  prosperity  has 
been  accompanied  by  an  unexplained  rise 
in  tension,  division,  and  general  unhap- 
piness    Certainly    one   of    the   problems 
which  has  contributed  heavily  to  discon- 
tent m  the  midst  of  prosperity  has  been 
the    persistent    mcrease    in    crime,    and 
particularly,  the  mcrease  in  abuse  of  tlie 
use  of  drugs    Since  1960  the  arrests  for 
narcotic  and  marihuana  abusers  has  in- 
creased 322  percent    This  is  a  statistic 
which  IS  certainly  shocking  and  it  Ukes 
on  more  tragic  overtones  when  we  con- 
sider the  fact  that  many  young  people 
of  high  school  and  college  age  are  not 
only  experimenting  with  marihuana  and 
hard  narcotics  but  are  in  many  cases 
habitual  users  of  these  substances. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  National  In- 
stitute of  MenUl  Health  indicated  that 
as  many  as  50  percent  of  the  students  in 
many  high  schools  have  used  marihuana 
and  statistics  show  that  the  use  of  mari- 
huana bv  college  students  Is  on  the  up- 
swing Young  people  who  start  t-ff  simply 
seeking  kicks  and  thrills  easily  drift  into 
the  clutches  of  strong,  habit-forming 
druKs  which  destroy  the  mc'ividuals  use 
to  himself  and  society. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  examine  for  a 
moment  the  serious  problem  posed  by 
drug  abuse,  and  its  relationship  to  the 
overall  problem  of  crime.  Last  Friday, 
this  body  passed  S  30.  the  Organized 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1969.  This  bUl  rep- 
resented the  administrations  effort  to  at- 
tack and  defeat  organized  criminal  ac- 
tivity, particularly  the  Mafia  or  Cosa 
Nostra  This  organization  of  professional 
criminals  is  heavily  involved  In  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  illegal  drugs  in  Amer- 
ica Strong  enforcement  of  that  act  will 
deflnitey  help  deal  with  the  problem  of 
drug  abuse. 

Now  we  are  considering  S.  3246.  the 
Controlled  Dangerous  Substances  Act. 
which  IS  the  administrations  proposal  to 
combat  the  serious  drug  problem  In  our 
Nation.  The  drug  problem  is  part  of  the 
organized  crime  problem,  and  also  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  crime  In  the  streeU 
problem  Although  we  do  not  have  ac- 
curate flKures  to  indicate  the  serlous- 
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ness  and  magnitude  of  the  drug  traffic,  It 
has  been  reported  that  the  annual  cost 
of  addiction  in  terms  of  stolen  property 
alone  may  be  well  over  a  billion  dollars. 
The  drug  addict,  in  order  to  supply  his 
habit,  which  may  run  between%15  and 
$50  a  day.  and  in  some  cases  as  high  as 
SlOO  a  day.  must  turn  to  stealing,  prosti- 
tution, or  dope  peddling  in  order  to  gain 
money  to  supply  his  needs.  The  increase 
in  muggings,  armed  robbery,  and  break- 
ini,'  and  entering  can  be  attributed  in  part 
to  the  Increase  In  drug  addiction. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  a  great  prolifer- 
ation of  legitimately  produced  drugs  In 
Ameiica  at  this  time.  As  an  example, 
there  are  approximately  8  billion  am- 
phetamine pills  pixxluced  in  the  United 
States  each  year.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  50  percent  of  these  plUs.  4  billion 
of  them,  are  diverted  from  legitimate 
to  Illegitimate  uses.  Access  to  drugs,  nar- 
cotics, stimulants,  and  depressants  of  all 
kinds  Is  all  too  easy  and  tight  controls  are 
necessary  If  the  availability  of  these  sub- 
stances Is  to  be  limited. 

The  greater  the  availability  of  drugs, 
the  greater  the  chance  more  and  more 
people  will  become  users,  and  the  prob- 
lem will  become  even  more  serious.  The 
proposed  legislation  Is  really  a  form  of 
preventive  medicine.  If  we  can  tightly 
control  the  supply,  we  can  limit  the  avail- 
ability of  drugs  and  thereby  prevent  ad- 
diction. Then  we  can  concentrate  more 
of  our  resources  on  the  treatment  of 
those  who  are  already  addicted. 

Mr,  President,  let  us  remember  In  our 
consideration  of  this  legislation  the  fact 
that  drug  abuse  Is  not  limited  to  mari- 
huana, heroin,  or  LSD;  It  also  Involves 
many  drugs  which  are  avsdlable  through 
prescriptions  that  fall  in  the  general 
categories  of  stimulants  and  depressants. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation Is  to  control  drug  abuse  and  to 
curtail  both  the  legitimate  and  Illegiti- 
mate traffic  in  drugs.  Regulation  is  nec- 
essary to  control  the  drug  abuse  problem 
and  the  traffic  of  drugs  at  the  State,  Na- 
tional, and  international  levels.  This  bill 
Is  designed  to  provide  this  necessary 
regulation  and  control. 

This  bill  accomplishes  this  through 
proper  control  of  legitimate  drug  manu- 
facturing; through  realistic  criminal 
penalties  for  misuse  of  drugs;  through 
severe  penalties  for  those  who  profes- 
sionally promote  drug  abuse  and  addic- 
tion, and  through  additional  weapons  for 
law  enforcement  personnel  in  dealing 
with  the  drug  law  violators. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  review  the  scope 
of  the  coverage  of  this  measure.  Title  I 
states  the  need  for  better  regulation  and 
control  of  what  is  defined  as  "controlled 
dangerous  substances."  These  controlled 
dangerous  substances  are  drugs  which 
Congress  or  the  Attorney  General  feel 
should  be  listed  as  dangerous  because 
they  have  a  high  potential  for  abuse  and 
should  be  subject  to  control  and  regula- 
tion. 

In  the  declaration  of  findings  set  forth 
in  this  legislation.  Congress  finds  that 
although  many  of  the  drugs  regulated 
by  this  bill  are  necessary  to  maintain  the 
health  of  the  American  public,  when 
these  drugs  are  misdirected  and  misused 
they  could  cause  serious  danger  to  the 


population.  The  bill  defines  the  classes 
or  categories  of  substances  to  be  covered. 
It  also  defines  the  term  "addict"  to 
mean: 

Any  Individual  who  habitually  uses  any 
narcotic  drug  a*  defined  in  this  Act  so  as 
to  endanger  the  public  morals,  health,  safety, 
or  welfare,  or  who  Is  so  far  addicted  to  the 
use  of  such  narcotic  drugs  as  to  have  lost  the 
power  of  self-control  with  reference  to  his 
addiction. 

Mr.  President,  title  II  of  the  bill  vests 
the  authority  for  the  control  of  the  sub- 
stances enumerated  in  this  bill  with  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
He  Is  required  to  seek  advice  from  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  from  the  Scientific  Advisory 
Committee  as  to  whether  or  not  sub- 
stances should  be  added,  deleted  or  re- 
scheduled in  the  various  schedules  which 
are  provided  for  In  the  bill.  Schedule  I 
contains  those  substances  which  have 
the  highest  potential  for  abuse.  In  order 
to  place  a  drug  on  schedul*;  I  the  At- 
torney General  must  find  that  it  has: 
First,  a  high  potential  for  abuse;  second, 
no  accepted  medical  use  in  the  United 
States;  and  third,  a  lack  of  accepted 
safety  for  tise  under  medical  supervision. 

Listed  in  this  schedule  are  such  sub- 
stances as  LSD,  marihuana,  heroin,  and 
various  morphines.  Substances  listed  in 
schedule  I  cannot  be  administratively 
moved  to  schedule  m  or  IV  without  con- 
gressional authority. 

Under  schedule  n  are  substances  for 
which  the  Attorney  Genei-al  finds: 

First,  a  high  potential  abuse;  second, 
currently  accepted  uses  In  the  United 
States  or  currently  accepted  medical  use 
with  severe  restrictions:  and  third,  that 
abuse  may  lead  to  severe  psychic  or 
physical  dependence.  This  schedule  is 
where  we  find  opium,  cocoa  leaves, 
opitmi  poppy,  and  poppy  straw,  among 
others. 

In  schedule  m,  substances  will  be 
listed  if  the  Attorney  General  finds: 
First,  (wtential  abuse  that  is  less  than 
that  for  substances  listed  in  schedules  I 
and  n;  second,  well  dociunented  and  ap- 
proved medical  tise  in  the  United  States; 
and  third,  that  abuse  may  lead  to  mod- 
erate or  low  physical  dependence  or  high 
psychological  dependence. 

Schedule  m  includes  drugs  which  have 
a  stimulant  or  depressant  effect  on  the 
central  nervous  system. 

Schedule  IV  lists  substances  which  the 
Attorney  General  finds  have :  First,  a  low 
potential  for  abuse  relative  to  sul>stances 
listed  in  schedule  m;  and  second,  cur- 
rent accepted  medical  use  in  the  United 
States;  and  third,  physical  dependence 
and  psychological  dependence  liability 
relative  to  the  type  of  substances  listed 
in  schedule  m.  In  schedule  rv  are  foimd 
compounds  and  mixtures  of  small 
amoimts  of  drugs  along  with  some  non- 
narcotic ingredients  which  are  medici- 
nally valuable  preparations. 

Mr.  President,  this  scheduling  system 
creates  a  logical  order  for  classifying 
drugs,  all  of  which  have  potential  for 
abuse,  some  more  dangerous  than  others. 
The  more  dangerous  a  drug,  the  higher 
it  is  on  the  schedule.  This  system  achieves 
one  of  the  main  objectives  of  the  bill. 


which  is  to  create  a  coordinate  system 
of  drug  control  and  regulations. 

Title  m  concerns  the  regtilation  of  the 
manufacture,  distribution,  and  dispens- 
ing of  various  substances  which  are  listed 
in  the  schedule  as  "Controlled  Danger- 
ous Substances."  It  appears  that  a  num- 
ber of  drugs  which  are  legally  manu- 
factured are  diverted  into  Illegal  traffic. 
In  order  that  this  may  be  controlled  and 
ultimately  stopped,  title  HI  was  designed 
to  require  that  people  engaged  in  the 
manufacture,  distribution,  or  dispensing 
of  drugs  that  are  on  the  controlled 
schedule  lists  be  required  to  register  with 
the  Attorney  General 

Mr.  President,  this  provision  requires 
that  accurate  reports  and  records  of  pro- 
duction and  warehousing  be  kept  and 
maintained,  and  it  provides  for  the  mark- 
ing of  containers  which  contain  danger- 
ous substances  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  production  quotas  for  schedule  I 
and  n  drugs.  This  title  is  designed  to  help 
regulate  the  manufacture,  distribution, 
and  dispensing  of  dangerous  drugs  that 
must  be  controlled  and  is  one  of  the  most 
important  titles  in  the  bUl. 

Title  rv  restricts  the  Importation  and 
exportation  of  dangerous  substances  Into 
and  out  of  the  United  States.  This  title 
allows  the  Attorney  General  to  permit 
the  importation  of  controlled  dangerous 
substances  imder  two  circumstances: 
First,  when  the  Importation  Is  necessary 
for  medical,  scientific,  or  other  legiti- 
mate purposes,  or  during  an  emergency, 
where  our  domestic  supplies  are  in 
danger  of  being  depleted;  or,  second,  if 
it  Is  found  that  competition  among  the 
domestic  manufacturers  Is  inadequate  to 
maintain  adequate  supplies  for  this  coun- 
try. 

This  titJe  will  help  in  controlling  tlie 
import  and  export  of  drugs  into  and  out 
of  the  United  States  and  aid  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  availability  of  these  sub- 
stances. 

In  title  V  we  find  the  provisions  deal- 
ing with  offenses  and  penalties.  This 
title  eliminates  mandatory  minimimi 
penalties  for  all  narcotic  and  marihuana 
violations  except  for  a  class  of  profes- 
sional criminals  who  are  involved  In  dis- 
tribution, sale,  and  Importation  of  con- 
trolled dangerous  substances  on  a  major 
scale. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  talk  about  the 
professional  criminal  for  just  a  moment. 
The  "professional  criminal"  is  defined 
in  this  title  as : 

A  person  over  21  years  of  age  who  has 
played  a  substantial  role  in  the  continuing 
criminal  enterprise  In  concert  with  at  least 
5  other  persons  and  occupied  a  position  of 
organizer,  a  sup>ervlsory  position  or  other  po- 
sition of  management. 

Such  a  person  can  also  be  considered 
a  professional  criminal  if  he  plays  quite 
a  substantial  role  In  a  continuing  crimi- 
nal enterprise  and  has,  or  has  had  in 
his  own  name  or  under  his  control,  sub- 
stantial income  or  resources  not  demon- 
strated to  have  been  derived  from  lawful 
activity  or  interest. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  imusual  to 
find  indlvldiuls  In  the  drug  traffic  who 
have  great  sums  of  money  who  cannot 
explain  how  they  obtained  the  money 
and  who  are  In  concert  with  other  indi- 
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viduals  in  Uie  securing  and  distribution 
of  these  dangerous  subitances  Tim  lan- 
guage Ls  designed  to  brmg  the  lull  force 
of  the  law  upon  tliose  people  who  are 
ui  the  busme^A  of  trafficking  in  illegal 
drugs.  The  profe:>sional  criminal  is  sub- 
ject to  mandatoiy  .sentence  of  5  jeais 
to  hfe  and  a  fine  of  $50,000  For  a  sec- 
ond often^e.  tlie  professsional  criminal  Is 
subect  to  a  mandatory  10-year-to-life 
sentence  and  a  fine  of  JlOO.noo  In  any 
ca.-e  where  an  individual  is  found  guilty 
of  being  a  profe.s-<.ional  criminal,  hic  .^en- 
Itnce  cannot  be  .--uspcnded.  piotwtion 
cannot  be  «: anted  and  paiole  u  not  al- 
io .^ed  These  higli  penalties  should  pru\e 
to  be  a  strong  detei  rent 

Mr  President.  S  3J46  piuvidcs  that 
all  rla.s.ses  of  drug  otiendeis  other  than 
professional  criminals  are  subject  to  pen- 
alties without  minimum  mandatory  sen- 
tences People  who  violate  Uie  provisions 
of  a  title  relating  to  schedules  I  or  II  of 
this  bill  are  subject  to  sentences  of  up 
to  \2  years  and  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$J5.000.  or  both  A  special  parole  of  at 
lea^.t  3  years  is  required  These  persons 
are  elii^ible  for  probation,  and  any  sen- 
tence impu.>ed  upon  tliem  may  be  sus- 
pended by  the  court  Those  individuals 
who  may  be  involved  in  traffic  of  non- 
narcotics listed  in  schedules  I  and  II 
which  includes  marihuana,  and  traffic  of 
substances  listed  ui  .schedule  III  are  sub- 
ject to  a  sentence  of  up  to  5  years  im- 
prisonment and  a  fine  of  not  moie  than 
$15  000.  or  both  A  special  parole  time  of 
at  least  2  years  is  provided  for  and  pro- 
bation and  suspension  of  sentence  may 
be  aflorded  such  people  Violators  of  the 
provisions  of  a  title  relating  to  sub- 
stances listed  on  schedule  rV'  could  re- 
ceive a  fine  of  up  to  $5  000,  a  .sentence  of 
up  to  I  year,  or  both  Second  oflenders  in 
any  of  these  categories  are  subject  to 
tvkice  the  penalty  provided  for  m  the  f^rst 
oflense 

Mr  President  these  provisions  are 
certainly  fle.xible  and  provide  great  lee- 
way for  the  courts  to  fit  the  punishment 
to  the  crime.  1  understand  that  one  of 
the  problems  in  enforcing  the  present 
laws  concerning  narcotics  and  drvij^s  such 
as  marihuana,  is  that  courts  are  hesitant 
to  impose  severe  penalties  upon  people 
for  relatively  minor  offenses  and  there- 
fore have  been  releeustns  them  rather 
than  convicting  and  sentencing  them  I 
believe  that  the  lan^ua«e  of  this  provi- 
sion will  provide  for  punishment  that 
fits  the  cnme  and  that  the  courts  will 
then  do  their  duty  and  aid  in  stopping 
this  drug  tratBc. 

Possession  of  controlled  dant^erous 
sulislances  is  an  area  which  must  also 
be  dealt  »-lth.  and  is  the  concern  of  title 
V.  Possession  for  ones  own  use  will  be 
treated  as  a  misdemeanor,  and  could  be 
punished  by  ImprLsonxnent  of  up  to  1 
year  and  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000, 
or  both  A  person  who  Ls  guilty  of  second 
offense  of  possession  for  his  own  use  will 
be  subject  to  penalties  up  to  twice  as 
severe. 

Those  convicted  of  possession  on  a 
first  offense  may  receive  a  conditional 
discharge  of  proceedings  against  them 
and  upon  fulfillment  of  whatever  terms 
the  court  might  Impose,  their  record 
could  be  erased  by  court  order 
Mr    President,  this  provlao  has  been 


included  m  tlie  bill  to  Uke  care  of  the 
situation  where  a  young  person  who  ex- 
periments with  marihuana  is  arrested 
The  court  could  take  the  youni;  person 
under  its  wint;.  counsel  a  1th  him.  and 
upon  being  satisfied  that  the  pcr.son  was 
not  tioinn  to  continue  using  maiihuana. 
It  cjuid  clean  his  record 

Mr  President,  tins  utle  also  provides 
for  penalties  far  llle«al  imiwrtation  and 
:!l':eal  distribution,  mi.sreptesentatlon. 
counterfeltintf.  or  use  of  communication 
facilities  in  carrying  out  an>  of  these 
violations 

rule  VI  Mr  Piesideiil  allov  s  the  At- 
torney General  to  establish  and  enforce 
rules  regulations,  and  procedures  wiiich 
may  help  m  carrying  out  the  provision 
of  this  bill  He  may  cooperate  with  local 
and  Stale  and  Federal  ai;encics  in  carry  - 
liiK  out  his  responsibiltles.  The  Attorney 
General  ls  authorized  to  hold  heaiiiu'.s 
and  issue  subpenas  as  part  of  ills  en- 
fjrcemeni  authority  Any  decision  he 
makes  is  subject  to  judicial  review. 

Title  VII  of  tlus  legislation  provides 
y. eater  power  for  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Dr.ifi.s  The.se  pow- 
ers are  necessa.-y  for  the  enforcement  of 
tills  act  and  include  the  right  to  obtain 
iearcn  warrants  which  allow  entry  with- 
out notice  pnor  to  an  officers  entering 
tiie  premises.  This  is  the  so-called  no- 
kn.'Ck"  provision  which  law  enforcement 
officials  feel  is  necessary  when  one  is 
c^  M.batini;  narcotics  It  u  an  easy  matter 
to  dispose  of  the  d:ugs  The  criminal  can 
simply  wash  them  down  the  drain  or 
flush  them  down  tlie  toilet  If  any  warn- 
ing is  i:iven  prior  to  entry  then  preat 
difficulty  arises  in  obtainmu  evidence 
before  it  is  disposed  of  This  specific  pro- 
vision of  title  Vn  that  provides  for  the 
"no-knock  search  warrant  Ls  section 
702,  .subsection  b.  .K  proviso  has  been 
added  to  this  subsection  which  reads  as 
follows: 

TUal  any  officer  acting  under  senrch  war- 
rant shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  en- 
tering the  premisei.  Identify  himself  and 
give  the  reason*  and  authorlly  for  hl»  en- 
trance upon  the  preml.sea. 

Mr  President,  this  languase  provides 
that  any  individual  who  !.<?  subject  to 
search  and  seizure  under  a  no-knock" 
warrant  will  be  notified  as  soon  as  Is 
feasible  after  the  officers  enter  the  prem- 
ises who  the;-  are.  what  they  are  doing 
tliere  and  what  their  authority  is  to  be 
on  the  premises  This  provision  will  allow 
an  officer  to  go  about  his  duty  In  seizing 
evidence  against  criminals  without  get- 
ting into  a  technical  violation  of  the 
constitutional  rlghus  of  the  offender 

Mr  President,  even  though  we  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort 
In  formulating  this  legislation  to  con- 
trol dangerous  substances  such  as  mari- 
huana, we  actually  know  little  about 
marihuana  E%en  the  experts  are  In  con- 
flict as  to  lUs  nature  and  potential  for 
harm  Since  the  use  of  marihuana  has 
become  a  phenomenon  in  present  day 
American  society,  we  should  learn  as 
much  as  possible  about  its  nature. 

Therefore,  title  vni  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  committee  of  experts 
to  study  all  aspects  of  marihuana  and 
Its  use.  The  Attorney  General  and  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  are  authorized  to  ap- 


point this  committee,  and  it  shall  con- 
duct an  extensive  examination  Into  the 
medical  and  social  aspects  of  its  use. 
This  study  must  be  completed  within  2 
years,  at  which  time  a  report  sliall  be 
made  to  tiie  President  and  to  Congress. 
Mr  President,  this  legislation  is  In 
keeping  with  the  nature  of  the  serious- 
nes.s  of  the  evil  which  we  wish  to  com- 
bat Only  through  legi.slation  which  al- 
lows tight  control  of  dru^s  and  other 
substances  which  may  be  potentially 
haimful  can  we  give  our  law-enforce- 
ment officers  an  opportunity  to  Identify, 
seek  out.  and  bring  to  justice  those  who 
are  involved  in  making  their  hvmg  from 
tlie  proliferation  of  these  injurioui. 
goods. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  this  legisla- 
tion, for  I  feel  that  Uirough  its  provi- 
sions we  will  be  able  to  eradicate  the 
serious  drug  problem  in  our  Nation  A 
society  whose  youth  seek  escape  from 
the  world's  responsibilities  through 
drugs,  or  whose  poor  seek  escape  from 
tlK  misery  of  poverty  through  drugs,  or 
whose  suburbanites  seek  escape  from  the 
monotony  of  daily  responsibilities  is  not 
a  great  society.  It  Ls  a  sick  society.  Let 
us  pass  thus  bill,  and  bring  an  end  to 
drug  abu.  3  In  thLs  Nation  before  the 
problem  tecomes  more  serious  than  the 
admittedly  severe  problem  we  have  to- 
day. 

Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
thank  Senator  Thurmond  for  his  excel- 
lent sutement  in  support  cf  this  legis- 
lation He  has  been  a  valuable  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency and  I  am  grateful  for  his  help 
in  moving  this  bill  through  th2  Judiciary 
Committee  and  onto  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Controlled  Dangerous  Sub- 
stances Act  of  1969  could  go  a  long  way 
toward  stunting  the  growth  of  drug  abuse 
in  the  United  SUtes— a  problem  so  wide- 
spread that  it  has  touched  the  lives  of 
nearly  half  of  our  high  school  and  college 
students. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate— S.  3246— 
is  the  most  comprehensive  narcotic  drug 
law  ever  to  come  before  Congress.  It  is 
also  the  most  realistic  piece  of  legislation 
ever  proposed  to  combat  this  national 
problem. 

Under  section  509.  the  bill  deals  with 
continiung  criminal  enterprises,  defining 
a  professional  criminal  as  "a  person  over 
21  years  of  age  who  has  played  a  sub- 
sUntlal  role  In  a  continuing  criminal 
enterprise  in  concert  with  at  least  five 
other  persons  and  occupied  a  position  of 
organizer,  or  other  positions  of  manage- 
ment." 

This  professional  criminal  provision 
increases  to  life  imprisonment  the  maxi- 
mum penalty  for  the  flrst  offense  of  the 
drug  pusher — with  no  chance  for  a  sus- 
pended sentence,  probation,  or  parole.  On 
page  27  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  re- 
port. It  states  that: 

Upon  a  fladlng  of  guilty  and  before  im- 
position of  sentence,  the  court  shall  set  a 
hearing  date  to  determine  whether  the  per- 
son baa  t>een  involved  in  the  continuing 
criminal  enterprise  ...  If  the  court  In  fact 
finds  that  the  conrlcted  person  has  t>een 
Involved  substantially  Ln  a  continuing  crim- 
inal enterprise,  then  the  court  sliaU  sentence 
him  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  for  Hfe,  or 
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for  not  less  than  S  years,  a  fine  of  $50,000, 
and  forfeiture  of  any  profits  and  Interests 
acquired  or  maintained  in  violation  of  the 
act 

Mr  President,  the  bill  realistically  aims 
at  cutting  ofl  the  source  of  drugs — of 
removing  permanently  from  society  one 
of  the  lowest  forms  of  criminal  life.  At 
the  same  time,  the  bill  returns  to  local 
judges  the  discretion  to  separate  the  pro- 
fe.ssional  criminal  from  the  more  inno- 
cent student  violator.  Too  often  under 
our  present  laws,  students  guilty  of  sim- 
ple possession  of  marihuana  or  narcotics 
have  been  sentenced  with  the  same  se- 
verity as  hardened  criminals — and,  con- 
versely, there  have  been  instances  where 
professional  criminals  benefited  from 
the  relative  leniency  sometimes  afforded 
to  young  lawbreakers. 

Under  S.  3246,  professional  criminals 
would  find  that  narcotic  traflQcking  is  no 
longer  a  profitable  enterprise;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  yoimg  ollenders  would 
discover  that  our  courts  are  sincerely 
interested  in  rehabilitation — not  just 
punishment.  For  example,  vmder  section 
501(c)(4),  the  bill  deals  with  distribu- 
tion of  "a  small  tunount  of  marihuana 
for  no  remimeration  or  inslgniflcant  re- 
muneration not  involving  a  profit."  Such 
transactions  would  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered a  drug  trafBcking  offense,  and, 
according  to  the  committee  report,  would 
"cover  the  type  of  situation  where  a  col- 
lege student  makes  a  quasi-donative 
transfer  of  one  or  two  marihuana  ciga- 
rettes and  receives  50  cents  or  a  dollar  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  marihuana." 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  also  strives  to 
shed  new  light  on  the  entire  problem  of 
drug  abuse  in  America,  It  would  estab- 
lish a  panel  to  fully  investigate  mari- 
huana, the  most  popular  dangerous  sub- 
stance foimd  on  our  Nation's  campuses. 
And  It  would  reclassify  all  known  drugs, 
including  several  new  barbiturates  and 
amphetamines  that  have  heretofore  es- 
caped legal  sanctions. 

Marihuana  is  of  particular  concern  to 
all  who  are  engaged  in  the  fight  against 
drug  abuse  in  the  United  States.  Surveys 
conducted  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  show  that,  in  some  areas, 
over  50  percent  of  the  high  school  stu- 
dents have  experimented  with  the  dan- 
gerous substance.  Nationally,  according 
to  the  NIMH,  a  conservative  estimate  is 
that  over  37  i>ercent  of  all  the  students 
in  the  United  States — junior  high  school, 
senior  high  school,  and  college — have 
smoked  marihuana.  And  those  figures  are 
rising  every  year.  The  committee  report 
on  S.  3246  states: 

A  student  sample  in  a  university  showed 
that  In  1967.  21  percent  of  these  students 
had  previous  experience  with  marihuana. 
The  same  sample  In  1968  revealed  that  67 
percent  had  now  tried  marihuana. 

Obviously,  Mr.  President,  we  need  to 
know  all  there  is  to  know  about  a  dan- 
gerous substance  that  has  made  such 
significant  inroads  into  the  everyday 
lives  of  our  yoimg  citizens.  There  are 
about  100,000  known  narcotic  addicts 
currently  in  America — and  over  80  per- 
cent of  them  began  by  smoking  mari- 
huana. We  must  establish  if  there  is  any 
connection — either  psychological  or 
physical — between  the  smoking  of  mari- 
huana and  addiction  to  narcotic  drugs. 


The  panel  established  by  S.  3246  could 
supply  us  with  the  answers  to  some  of 
the  most  important  questions  of  the  day 
concerning  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion Is  strong  enough  to  permanently 
handcuff  habitual  criminals,  discerning 
enough  to  save  many  of  our  youths  from 
a  life  of  crime,  and  comprehensive 
enough  to  provide  us  with  the  most  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  dangerous  substances 
in  our  history.  The  passage  of  S.  3246  is 
sorely  needed,  Mr.  President,  so  that  we 
can  begin  now  to  turn  the  rising  tide  of 
drug  abuse  in  the  United  States — drug 
abuse  that  is  eating  away  at  the  moral 
fiber  of  our  Nation.  We  must  go  after  the 
drug  pushers  who  seek  to  make  money  by 
destroying  the  yoimg, 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  use  and 
abuse  of  drugs  received  widespread  pub- 
lic attention  in  the  1960's.  As  our  knowl- 
edge of  drugs  increased  so  did  our  rec- 
ognition of  the  potential.-  for  their  wise 
and  innovative  application.  We  also  be- 
came aware  of  the  dangers  and  imcer- 
tainties  arising  when  drugs  are  care- 
lessly and  immoderately  employed. 

There  has  been  a  dramatic  rise  in  nar- 
cotics law  violations  in  the  past  decade. 
Arrests  for  1968  were  four  times  greater 
than  in  1960,  and  1968  arrests  were  up 
68  percent  over  1967.  The  principal  fac- 
tor contributing  to  these  statistics  was 
the  use  of  marihuana,  but  stimulants, 
depressants,  and  other  hallucinogens 
were  illicitly  used  with  increasing  fre- 
quency. 

Along  with  increased  use,  illegal  trafSc 
in  drugs  has  taken  on  new  dimensions 
at  both  national  and  international  levels. 
The  impact  on  State  and  local.  As  well  as 
Federal,  enforcement  agencies  has  been 
considerable,  taxing  their  already 
strained  facilities  and  personnel.  Opera- 
tion Intercept  provided  ample  illustra- 
tion that  domestic  measures  cannot  be 
implemented  without  consideration  for 
their  effects  upon  our  relations  with 
other  coimtries. 

The  need  is  clear  for  decisive  and  en- 
lightened new  approaches  to  drugs,  their 
regulation,  use,  and  implications  for 
America  in  the  1970's. 

S.  3246,  the  Controlled  Dangerous  Sub- 
stances Act  of  1969,  is  an  intelligent  re- 
sponse to  Jie  problems  exposed  in  recent 
years,  and  it  contains  responsible  initia- 
tives toward  evolving  concepts  foimd  in 
law  enforcement,  medical  and  social 
sciences,  and  administrative  procedures. 

In  the  area  of  criminal  penalties  for 
drug  abuse  the  bill  takes  a  flexible  ap- 
proach in  recognition  of  recently  devel- 
oped attitudes  toward  penology  and  re- 
habilitation. Minimum  sentences  are 
generally  eliminated  to  make  most  ef- 
fective use  of  Judicial  discretion  and 
wisdom  where  youthful  and  unhardened 
o&enders  are  involved.  But  strict  and 
severe  penalties  are  Imposed  in  cases  of 
professional  criminals  and  those  who 
prey  upon  our  yoimg  people. 

New  classification  procedures  are  es- 
tablished to  create  a  more  systematic  and 
coordinated  means  of  drug  control  and 
regulation.  Other  administrative  and  en- 
forcement provisions  are  dli-ected  to- 
ward the  same  goal. 

One  other  aspect  of  the  bill  deserves 
special  mention.  Title  Vin  establishes 


a  blue-ribbon  committee  to  study  mari- 
huana. Phenomenally  increased  mari- 
huana use  in  recent  years  has  not  been 
accompanied  by  a  comparable  increase 
in  our  understanding  of  the  drug.  Many 
social,  medical,  and  legal  problems  can 
be  traced  to  this  deficiency.  An  authori- 
tative, comprehensive,  and  unemotional 
investigation  of  marihuana  is  a  matter 
of  high  national  importance,  for  we  can 
only  begin  to  deal  effectively  with  this 
drug  when  we  have  a  fimdamental  grasp 
of  all  its  potentials  for  good  and  for  ill. 

S.  3246  is  not  the  entire  answer  to 
the  problems  and  promise  of  drugs  in 
America,  but  it  provides  a  sound  regula- 
toi-y  and  law-enforcement  basis  for  deal- 
ing with  a  matter  of  significant  human 
concern. 

Other  developments  must  be  pursued 
in  the  fields  of  uniform  State  laws  and 
international  conventions,  but  we  can 
provide  valuable  leadership  by  enacting 
this  bill  and  establish  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  an  enlightened  example  for 
our  States  and  other  members  of  the 
community  of  natior 


RECOVERY  OF  ATTORNEY'S  FEES 
FOR  RECOVERY  OF  DAMAGES 
SUSTAINED  IN  TRANSPORTATION 
OF  PROPERTY 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily,  and 
that  theSenate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No.  624,  S.  1653. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  tiUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read,  as 
follows : 

S.  1653,  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  with  respect  to  recovery  of  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee  in  case  of  successful  mainte- 
nance of  an  action  for  recovery  of  damages 
sustained  in  transp>ortatlon  of  property. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bUl  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  an  amendment,  on  page 
1,  line  6,  after  the  word  "further,"  strike 
out  "That  if  the  plaintiff  shall  finally 
prevail  in  any  action,  he  shall  be  allowed 
a  reasonable  attorney's  fee,  to  be  taxed 
and  collected  as  part  of  the  suit:"."  and, 
in  lieu  thereof,  insert:  "That  the  court, 
in  its  discretion,  may  allow  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee  to  the  plaintiff  in  any  suc- 
cessful action,  to  be  taxed  and  collected 
as  part  of  the  suit,  but  no  such  fees  shall 
be  allowed  to  the  plaintiff  except  upon  a 
showing  that  the  plaintiff  has  filed  a 
claim  with  the  carrier  or  carriers  against 
whom  the  action  has  been  brought,  and 
that  such  claim  has  not  been  paid  within 
ninety  days  after  receipt  of  the  claim  by 
the  carrier  or  its  agent."  ";  so  as  to  make 
the  bUl  read: 

S. 1653 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph 1 1  of  section  20  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  (40  U.S.C.  sec.  20,  par.  11)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  proviso  and  Immediately  before  the 
sixth   proviso  the   following:    "And  p^ovidid 
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lurthe'  That  ihe  court,  m  Its  discretion,  may 
:iUow  B  r*»«oaable  attorney"*  fee  to  th« 
J  «u»»  ff  in  any  8ucc»se?ul  action,  to  t»  taxed 
and  collected  as  p*rt  of  the  suit,  but  no 
such  fees  ihail  be  allowed  to  the  plalnufl 
except  upon  a  showing  that  the  plaintiff 
ijji  n;e<  a  claim  with  the  earner  or  carrier* 
agftUiit  whom  the  action  has  been  brought. 
i.nd  that  such  claim  haa  n  <t  been  paid  within 
rltiety  days  after  receipt  of  the  claim  by  the 
cf«rrler  or  Its  agent   ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  quc>- 
iion  i.s  on  agreemg  lo  Uie  amendment 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  lo 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
ij  open  to  furUier  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  en<{ro.s6mexii  and  thud 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  Uie  tlurd 
.  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rbcoid  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  91-631 ' .  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
su  follows: 

pvaposr 

The  purpoee  of  S  1653  Is  to  put  the  ship- 
ping public,  especially  small  shippers,  house- 
holders, and  travelers  in  a  more  equal  bar- 
galtUng  position  with  carriers  In  settlement 
negotiations  for  recovery  of  damages  sus- 
tained In  the  transportation  of  property  3 
1853  would  accomplish  thu  purpose  by  per- 
nutUng  a  succeaaful  plaintiff  to  recover  his 
attorneys  fees  If  he  allowed  the  carrier  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  to  settle  the  claim 

■ACKCaOlNO    AND    N«Kn    rO«    LECiai-ATlOM 

S  1653  would  assist  the  small  shipper,  and 
indeed  any  shipper  with  a  small  claim,  be  he 
a  householder  moving  hu  treasured  posses- 
sions, or  a  small  grain  shipper,  in  obtaining 
fair  treatment  from  carriers  In  the  handling 
of  loss  or  damage  claJnw  arising  from  the 
transportation  of  property 

At  present  a  shipper  seeking  to  collect  a 
small  loBs  or  damage  claim  from  a  earner 
may  b*  precluded  from  recovering  a  Just 
claim  because  of  the  high  cost  of  legal  fees 
and  court  charges  It  he  must  bring  suit  to 
collect 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ha* 
no  power  to  assist  small  shippers  by  settling 
individual  loaa  and  damage  clainvs  between 
shippers  and  carriers  Thus,  in  the  absence 
of  a  voluntary  settlement,  a  shipper's  only 
recourse  la  a  civil  action  In  either  a  SlaU 
or  Federal  court  This  avenue  of  relief  Is  of 
little  avail  to  a  shipper  with  a  small  claim. 
If  he  employs  an  attorney  and  sues  on  his 
claim,  hla  recovery  may  be  less  than  his 
attorney's  fees  If  he  chot>sea  not  to  sue.  he 
U  faced  with  writing  off  the  uncollected  por- 
tion of  bis  claim. 

To  overcome  this  economic  Imbalance 
favoring  the  carrier  and  prejudicing  the  con- 
sumer and  shipper  with  a  small  claim,  8. 
1653  provides  that  If  a  carrier  refuses  to 
voluntarily  settle  a  reasonable  claim,  he  may 
face  the  economic  penalty  of  paying  a  plain- 
tiff's attorney's  feea. 

Th«r*  Is  ample  precedent  for  permitting 
the  recovery  of  attorney's  fees  by  a  prevail- 
ing plaintiff  Sections  8  and  16i3i  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  49  CSC  8.  16(21. 
now  permit  the  recovery  of  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee  by  a  successful  plaintiff  In 
certain  kinds  of  actions  arising  under  part 
I  of  the  act.  The  same  section  which  8  1853 
amends  was  amended  by  this  committee  in 
1948  as  to  transportation  damage  suits  be- 
tween carriers  to  provide  for  the  recovery 
of.   "the  amotint  of  any  expen&e  reasonably 


Incurred  by  It  in  defending  any  action  at 
law  brought  by  the  owners  of  such  property  " 
There  is  precedent  for  S  1653  la  other 
legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress  and  the 
\arloiis  yt.ite  Irgislatures  providing  for  re- 
covery of  atUiruey  s  fees  In  caaee  liuolvlng 
property  dani.iged  In  uau-sportatlon.  and  In 
aiitltrusl  and  monopoly  court  proceedings 

The  committee  Is  con\liu'ed  th.it  there  is  a 
need  for  the  passage  of  3  1653  to  Insure  th.it 
shippers  realize  Justice  In  the  handling  of 
her  transportation  loss  and  damage  clalm.i 
The  testimony  Indlc.ited  that  S  1653  Is 
needed,  in  p.vrilcuiar,  to  assist  shippers  of 
perishaoles  la  collecllni;  their  delay  cUlms 
Bgilnst  certain  e.istcrn  rullroutU  Western 
shippers  of  perishables  depend  on  orderly 
railro.id  schedules  In  the  marketing  of  their 
fruiu  and  veijetubles  Recent  de\elopments 
however,  are  producing  a  deterioration  of 
rai:n:)ad  schedules  for  the  movement  uf  per- 
ishables This  deterioration  not  only  works 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  shippers.  b\it  also 
It  Could  decrease  the  quality  ol  fruits  and 
vegetables  In  our  Nation  s  markeus.  and  since 
the  consumer  ultimately  pays  the  cost  of 
spoiled  perishables  due  to  in-translt  delay, 
could  eventually  Increase  the  price  of  per- 
ishable foods 

For  many  years  the  .American  railroads, 
including  the  eastern  carriers,  maintained 
s. >-ca;ied  guaranteed  schedules  from  various 
producing  areas  in  the  Southwest  and  West 
to  the  principal  produce  markets  Claims 
for  delay  to  shipments  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  were  paid  on  the  basis  of  a  guar- 
anteed schedule  Some  railroads  published 
their  guaranteed  schedules  and  others,  while 
not  publishing  the  schedules,  paid  claims  on 
the  basis  of  schedules  quoted  in  their  aollcl- 
tatluns  of  trafBc 

The  committee  was  advised  that  on  April 
30.  1904.  the  eastern  railroads  served  notice 
that  effective  June  1.  1964  they  will  not 
guarantee  delivery  of  perishable  freight  at 
destinations  to  meet  previously  agreed  cutoff 
times  for  the  various  markets  located  on  our 
system  "  This  meant  to  perishable  shippers 
that  the  eastern  railroads  planned  to  avoid 
the  financial  reeponslblUty  or  burden  for 
their  failure  to  maintain  the  schedules  they 
previously  gave  to  these  shippers 

After  this  1964  action  by  the  eastern  lines, 
representatives  of  the  fruit  and  vegeuble 
industry  met  with  the  eastern  carriers  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  but  all  to  no  avaU. 
Since  then  the  committee  was  advised  serv- 
ice and  delivery  performance  has  deterio- 
rated on  western  perishables  moving  to  east- 
ern markets,  particularly  th.iee  located  east 
of  Buffalo.  N  ^ 

Shippers  of  perishable  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles deatre  a  reliable  schedule  for  orderly 
marketing  rather  than  lawsuits  to  collect 
damage*  caused  by  In-translt  delay  due  to  a 
railroads  failure  to  carry  out  a  scheduled 
delivery.  The  testimony  presented  to  the 
committee  indicated  that  apparently  certain 
eastern  rallrotids  are  more  Intereeted  In  fore- 
stalling damage  claims  than  In  maintaining 
or  Improving  their  present  scheduules  for 
frjlt  and  vegetable  transportation.  The  east- 
ern lines  continue  to  remain  adamant  In 
their  position  that  tJ>ey  will  not  guarantee 
schedules  and  that  they  wUl  not  (>ay  damage 
delay  claims  unless  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  carrier  Is  proven 

These  claim  policies  of  the  eastern  rail- 
roads fall  hardest  upon  the  small  shipper  In 
the  case  of  a  small  perishable  shipper,  or 
even  a  large  perishable  shipper  with  a  small 
claim,  the  amount  involved  in  most  cases  Is 
not  sufficient  to  Justify  the  litigation  of  his 
individual  claim  because  of  the  costs  of  at- 
torney fees  Except  In  unusual  circum- 
stances, the  shipper  or  receiver  rarely  has 
knowledge  of  what  occurs  to  a  particular 
shipment  In  transit  Therefore,  he  would  find 
It  difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  to  prove  that 
the  carrier  was  negligent.  With  the  average 
claim  for  delay  on  a  carload  shipment  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  amounting  to  be- 


tween $150  and  t300.  It  Is  evident  that  the 
expense   of   proving   a   valid  claim  In  court 
could  outweigh  the  amount  of  the  recovery. 
S   1653  Is  strongly  supported  by  the  United 
Fresh   Fruit  &   Vegetable   Association,  a  na- 
tional trade  association  of  nearly  2.600  mem- 
bers residing  In  nearly  all  of  the  States,  who 
are  engaged   In   growing,   packing,  shipping, 
and  dlsirlbuung  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables, 
as  well  as  providing  goods  and  services  to  that 
Industry,    and     In    the    aggregate,    handlliu; 
approximately    75    percent    of    the    Nation's 
tonnage  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  Thli 
association's  traffic  manager  testified  that  his 
members  believe  the  passage  of  S.   1653  will 
have  a  saluUiry   effect  on  the  claim  depart- 
menu  of  the  carriers,  and  will  stimulate  the 
carriers    efforts   to  seek   an   amicable  settle- 
ment of  claims  that  otherwise  would  be  liti- 
gated   S    16o3  Is  also  strongly  supported  by 
the   International    Apple   Association,   whose 
members   produce,   handle,  sell,  buy  and  or 
di.strlbute  In  excess  of  75  percent  of  the  US 
commercial  apple  and  winter  pear  crops,  as 
well  as  a  fairly  .substantial  tonnage  of  Florida 
citrus,  market  fresh  The  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  this  association  testified  that  S.  1653 
will    provide   an   economic   stimulus   to   the 
carriers  to  do  a  better  Job,  tnd  thereby  en- 
hance  the   possibility  of   orderly   marketing 
of  perishables   He  further  testified  that  pas- 
sage of  S    1653  would  be  of  material  beneht 
to  the  thousands  of  small   businessmen   In 
his   industry   in  collecting  their  legal   delay 
claim-s — claims  which  he  Indicate.:  are  now 
being   arbitrarily   and   practically   automati- 
cally rejected  regardlesiS  of  the  length  of  the 
delay  Involved 

TTie  testimony  Indicated  that  S  1653  Is  also 
needed  to  assiat  grain  shippers  In  collecting 
their  property  damage  claims  against  certain 
eastern  railroads.  Orain,  feed,  and  grain 
products  collectively  constitute  one  of  the 
largest  commodities  shipped  in  the  United 
States  Losses  in  the  shipment  of  grain  can 
occur  for  any  number  of  reasons  including 
defects  In  the  freight  cars,  theft,  pilferage, 
leaking  paper  grain  doors,  etc  When  a  freight 
car  is  weighed  at  origin  and  again  at  destina- 
tion the  amount  of  the  loas  can  be  deter- 
mined by  a  comparison  of  the  welghu.  And, 
If  the  shipper  or  receiver  submits  a  claim 
based  on  the  difference  In  weights,  the  car- 
rier may  offer  a  settlement  If  the  carrier 
refuses  to  offer  a  settlement  on  this  basis, 
however,  the  shipper's  only  recourse  Is  to 
file  suit  In  which  his  attorney's  fees  may 
equal  or  exceed  his  recovery.  Testimony  was 
presented  to  the  committee  that  the  carriers 
are  aware  of  the  disadvantageous  situation  of 
the  shipper  with  a  small  claim  and  many 
offers  of  settlement  are  reduced  accordingly. 
The  grain  shippers  situation  was  ag- 
gravated when  on  April  1.  1966.  the  TrafHc 
Executives  Association  of  the  Eastern  Rail- 
roads adopted  a  new  policy  regarding  claims 
on  "clear  record "  cars.  A  clear  record  car 
is  a  freight  car  on  which  the  railroads  In- 
volved can  find  no  basis  In  their  records  of 
the  car  movement,  or  car  inspections  to  ex- 
plain why  the  weight  at  destination  Is  less 
than  the  weight  at  origin 

According  to  the  testimony,  the  eastern 
carriers  new  policy  was  to  arbitrarily  reduce 
claim  settlement  offers  on  clear  record  ears 
under  differing  conditions  by  60.  7S  or  100 
percent  If  a  grain  shipper  has  "ofllcia] 
weights"  at  both  origin  and  destination,  the 
eastern  carriers  maximum  settlement  offer  Is 
only  60  percent  of  the  grain  loss  shown.  An 
"official  weight "  means  that  the  weighing  Is 
under  the  supervision  ol  recognized  agencies, 
such  as  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  other  designated  authorities  as 
provided  in  the  governing  tariffs  U  a  grain 
shipper  has  one  offlclal  and  one  unofficial 
weight,  the  maximum  settlement  offer  Is  re- 
duced to  only  36  percent  And,  tf  the  grain 
shipper  has  two  unofficial  weights  on  a  clear 
record  car.  the  eastern  railroads  declixM  tb* 
claim  In  lU  entlrwty. 
S.  issa  U  stroogly  ■uppottml  by  the  Orain 
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and  Peed  Dealers  National  AssocUtlon,  rep- 
resenting every  segment  of  the  induatry  from 
the  smallest  country  elevator  to  the  largest 
grain  and  feed  complexes.  Including  proces- 
sors Thirty-five  of  the  affiliated  SUte  and 
restonal  associations,  representing  some  16,- 
(loo  grain  and  feed  firms,  specifically  endorsed 
ihe  testimony  of  the  second  vice  president 
of  the  Grain  and  Peed  Dealers  National  As- 
.>:ociatlon  in  support  of  S.  1653.  The  testimony 
presented  by  this  association  Indicated  that 
ilus  April  1.  1966,  claims  poUcy  on  clear 
record  cars  has  accentuated  the  need  for  en- 
actment of  S  1653,  and  that  the  small  coun- 
try elevator  or  small  receiver  who  Is  on  one 
railroad  line  which  Is  his  only  pracOcal  mode 
■  if  transportation  Is  particularly  harmed  by 
this  new  policy.  Such  a  small  buBlneesman 
i.s  In  an  unbalanced  bargaining  position,  and 
U  he  sues  for  losses  his  attorney's  fees  will 
likely  exceed  the  recovery  on  his  claim.  A 
larger  shipper,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  In  a 
better  poeltion  because  he  can  ship  by  those 
lines  or  those  modes  which  give  him  good 
service  and  fair  treatment. 

The  Grain  and  Peed  Dealers  National  As- 
sociation believes  S  1653  will  encourage  c<xn- 
promise  and  the  settlement  of  meritorious 
claims  in  an  equitable  manner  by  putting 
each  side  in  an  equal  bargaining  poeiUon. 

The  American  Peed  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, also  presented  testimony  in  support  of 
S.  1653  to  aid  grain  and  feed  shippers  In 
obtaining  Just  settlement  of  their  claims. 

Testimony  to  the  committee  also  indicated 
that  shippers  of  all  types  of  gtxxis  have  diffi- 
culty in  collecting  claims,  and  therefore,  sup- 
port enactment  of  S.  1653. 

The  National  Industrial  Traffic  League,  an 
organization  of  small,  medium,  and  large 
shippers  located  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  in  addition  of  associations  of 
shippers.  l)oards  of  trade,  and  other  entitles 
of  similar  nature  presented  testimony  In 
support  of  S.  1653.  The  league  representative 
pointed  out  that  this  was  a  critical  subject 
for  shippers  of  freight  via  interstate  com- 
mon carrier  by  rail  or  motor  carrier.  With 
respect  to  smaller  shippers  and  shipments  of 
modest  value,  particularly,  a  very  major 
temptation  is  presented  to  the  carriers  to 
feel  that  they  have  excessive  leverage  be- 
cause a  shipper  who  brings  a  court  suit  has 
to  recognize  that  the  amount  of  the  at- 
torney's fees  might  exceed  the  amount  of 
the  recovery. 

The  American  Retail  Federation  submitted 
a  statement  advising  that  enactment  of  S. 
1653  would  be  of  Immense  benefit  to  the 
thousands  of  small  shippers  In  the  retail  field 
who  are  under  an  extreme  handicap  In  deal- 
ing with  ti»e  carriers — particularly  the  motor 
carrlera — on  claim  problems  of  such  amounts 
tliat  they  are  now  subjected  to  legal  pro- 
cedurea,  the  only  recourse,  because  of  cost. 
The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
the  Society  of  American  Florists  and  Orna- 
mental HorUCMlturlsU,  the  National  Wool 
Orow«n  Aaaoclatlon,  the  National  Council  of 
Parmer  Oooperatlves,  the  American  National 
OatfOemen's  Aaaoclation.  the  National 
Orange.  Tba  Com  Refiners  Aaaoclation,  the 
Waatecn  Statea  Meatpackers  Association,  the 
National  Independent  Meat  Packers  Associa- 
tion, the  Institute  oi  Scrap  Iron  and  Steel, 
Inc.,  U.S.  Brewers  Aaaoclation.  Inc.,  the 
Orowera  and  Stoppers  League  of  Florida,  and 
a  number  of  individual  shippers  and  shipper 
representatives  also  submitted  testimony  or 
BtatemenU  In  favor  of  S.  1665.  In  addition, 
the  committee  received  numerous  letters  for 
the  record  from  shipper  organizations,  and 
individual  ahippers  in  support  of  S.  1653. 

Enactment  of  8.  1863  woiUd  also  assist  the 
consumer  when  he  ship*  hU  goods  or  travel* 
by  bus  or  rail.  UnUke  the  large  oommercUl 
shipper,  the  average  householder  with  a 
claim  agaUut  a  moving  company,  or  a  pas- 
senger on  a  bus  or  rail  line  whoae  baggage  to 
damaged  doea  not  belong  to  a  large  national 
organization  or  have  the  ability  to  appear 
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In  person  at  committee  hearing  to  testify  on 
the  need  for  pasaage  of  S.  1653.  The  house- 
holder or  traveler  Is  probably  unaware  of  the 
existence  of  S.  1653.  But  the  shipping  public 
needs  to  be  put  in  a  more  equal  bargaining 
poeltion  with  the  carriers  Just  as  much  as 
does  the  smaller  commercial  shipper.  The  files 
of  the  committee  are  replete  with  letters 
from  householders  and  travelers  complain- 
ing of  carriers  unsatisfactory  treatment  of 
their  claims.  The  letters  often  recite  the  diffi- 
culties experienced  by  the  householder  or 
traveler  to  even  get  an  acknowledgement  of 
the  filing  of  his  claim.  After  the  claim  is 
accepted,  the  letters  relate  that  the  carriers 
finally  make  an  Inadequate  settlement  offer 
many  months  or  even  yea.r8  later.  The  com- 
mittee is  of  the  opinion  that  these  letters 
from  the  public  Indicate  that  a  few  carriers 
are  taking  advantage  of  their  unequal  bar- 
gaining poeltion  to  offer  less  than  a  Just  set- 
tlement to  the  shipping  public  on  their  small 
claims.  The  provision  In  S.  1653  for  recovery 
of  a  reasonable  attorney's  fees  Is  exp>ected 
win  provide  an  economic  Incentive  to  the 
carriers  to  fairly  handle  claims  of  both  com- 
mercial and  public  shippers. 

The  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association 
advised  that  small  shippers  with  small  claims 
will  be  enormously  assisted  In  obtaining  fair 
treatment.  Unless  there  Is  practical,  eco- 
nomic access  to  courts,  small  claims  are  val- 
ueless. The  association  further  Indicated  that 
there  Is  no  difficulty  with  the  word  "reason- 
able," referring  to  the  fee  allowed,  since  the 
courts  have  for  decades  dealt  with  this  in 
many  contexts;  and  that  S,  1653  does  not 
present  great  potential  for  abuse  as  there 
are  alwajrs  methods  of  controlling  abuses 
and  the  court  in  Its  discretion  would  not 
allow  a  fee  If  the  plaintiff  was  abusing  bia 
privilege.  The  American  Bar  Association 
stated  that  since  wwds  similar  to  "reason- 
able" are  used  in  a  number  of  statutes  and 
since  It  Is  a  common  practice  for  Judges  to 
determine  and  assess  "reasonable"  fees  they 
would  not  anticipate  any  problem  in  this 
area. 

RKAKINGS 

Public  hearings  were  held  before  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Subcommittee  on  S.  1653 
on  June  10.  1069. 

In  addition  to  the  testimony  in  support 
of  S.  1653  discussed  above,  the  committee 
also  received  testimony  In  opposition  to  S. 
1653  presented  by  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Association  of  Motor  Bus  Owners. 
American  Trucking  Associations  and  Associa- 
tion of  American  Railroads.  The  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Motor  Bvia  Own- 
ers testified  that  It  was  neither  necessary  nor 
appropriate  to  provide  attorney's  fees  to  ship- 
pers or  travelers  In  their  baggage  and  express 
claims  suits  against  carriers,  and  urged  that 
the  bus  industry  be  exempted  from  S.  1653. 
He  also  testified  that  If  the  committee  de- 
termined to  enact  legislation  such  as  S.  1663. 
the  bin  should  be  amended  either  by  ex- 
empting the  bus  Industry  or  by  reporting  It 
with  safeguarding  amendments  so  that  the 
economic  Impact  on  the  bus  Industry  would 
not  be  substantial. 

The  general  counsel  of  the  American 
Trucking  Associations  testified  in  opposition 
to  8.  1663  taaotttr  as  It  applied  to  motor 
carriers  on  the  grounds  that  the  testimony 
offered  before  the  committee,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  as  he  viewed  It  was  limited  to 
shipper  dlssatifaction  with  the  claim-han- 
dling practices  of  rail  carriers  and  the  house- 
hold goods  moving  industry.  He  also  testi- 
fied that  there  was  no  reason  to  Justify  im- 
posing the  burden  of  paying  a  plaintiff's  at- 
torney's fee  upon  the  motor  carrier  Indus- 
try, partteularly  In  suits  brought  by  large 
shippers  such  as  the  United  States,  the  larg- 
est shipper  of  all.  against  smaU  motor  car- 
riers, but  U  the  committee  were  to  so  act,  the 
legislation  should  bs  amended  to  provlda 
that  any  prevailing  party  should  recover  his 
attorney's  fees — ^be  he  shipper  or  carrier.  Hs 


further  testified  that  amendment  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  by  providing  a  90-day  cool- 
Ing-off  period  prior  to  the  suit,  would  prob- 
ably help  meet  part  of  the  problem  of  the 
motor  carrier. 

The  general  solicitor  of  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads  testified  in  opposition  to 
S.  1653  for  the  reason  that  it  would  not  be 
appropriate  or  the  exercise  of  sound  legisla- 
tive Judgment  for  the  Congress  to  create  a 
special  exception  to  the  general  rule  that 
plaintiffs  may  not  recover  their  attorney's 
fees  in  the  case  of  litigation  Involving  con-, 
troversles  between  shippers  and  carriers  as 
to  the  carrier's  liability  for  freight  loss  or 
damage.  He  also  testified  that  the  law  of 
freight  claims  already  heavily  weighs  the 
scale  against  carriers,  and  that  enactment  of 
S.  1653  would  encourage  litigation  by  spawn- 
ing "claims  sharks"  who  would  encourage 
and  multiply  the  litigation  of  claims.  He  fur- 
ther testified  that  there  Is  no  real  congres- 
sional precedent  for  8,  1653  because  there  is 
neither  anything  so  special  about  the  circum- 
stances of  this  litigation  nor  the  nature  of 
the  legal  rights  and  duties  involved  as  to 
warrant  special  treatment  of  the  plaintiff  in 
freight  loss  and  damage  stilts. 

coMMrrrzz  amendment 
Tlie  Surface  Transportation  Sulxiommlttee 
considered  S.  1653  In  executive  session  on 
June  18,  1969.  ordered  the  bill  favorably  re- 
ported to  the  full  committee  without  amend- 
ment. 

S.  1653  as  reported  by  the  full  conunlttee 
with  amendments  provides  that  the  court. 
In  Its  discretion,  may  allow  a  reasonable  at- 
torneys  fee  6i)bJect  to  a  00-day  coollng-off 
amendment. 

While  there  was  some  shipper  opposition  to 
changing  the  text  of  the  bill  from  the  original 
language  providing  that  the  plaintiff  sKall  be 
allowed  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee,  to  the 
reported  version  providing  that  the  court  in 
its  discretion  may  allow  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee,  the  committee  believes  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  permit  the  court  in  cases  in 
which  the  court  determines  that  abuses  such 
as  those  feared  by  the  carriers  in  fact  are 
occurring  to  hold  that  no  such  attorney  fee 
should  be  awarded.  Thus,  a  "claims  shark" 
situation,  such  as  referred  to  by  the  witness 
for  the  railroads,  could  be  eliminated  by  the 
court  in  its  discretion  denying  an  attorney's 
fee  to  the  plaintiff  even  if  he  prevailed.  Fur- 
ther, the  committee  agrees  with  the  position 
expressed  by  certain  shippers  that  the  term 
"reasonable"  In  the  language  of  the  original 
bill  could  have  permitted  a  court  to  decide  in 
a  particular  case  that  no  attorney's  fee  was 
Justified  to  a  prevailing  plaintiff.  This  is  not 
a  new  departtire.  and  could  safeguard  against 
any  possible  "claims  sharks,"  while  at  the 
same  time  permitting  the  shipper  to  ordi- 
narily recover  his  reasonable  attorney's  fees. 
The  llmitotlon  on  the  court's  discretion  to 
allow  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  to  the  plain- 
tiff in  S.  1653  as  reported  Is  that  no  such  fees 
shaU  be  allowed  to  the  plaintiff  except  upon 
a  showing  that  the  plaintiff  has  filed  a  claim 
with  the  carrlw  or  carriers  against  whom  the 
action  has  been  brought,  and  that  such  claim 
has  not  Iseen  paid  within  90  days  after  receipt 
of  the  claim  by  its  carrier  or  lU  agent.  This 
limitation  was  proposed  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
was  supported  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation In  its  comments  on  this  bill,  and 
was  not  opposed  by  either  shippers  or  car- 
riers. The  committee  Ijelleves  that  this  00-day 
coollng-oS  period  will  have  a  salutary  effect 
In  promoting  settlements,  and  discouraging 
hasty  filing  of  suits. 

DKPAETMENT     AND     AGENCY     SUPPORT     FOR 
S.    1SS3 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  recom- 
mended enactment  of  S.  1653  and  advised  it 
would  permit  grain  and  fresh  fruit  and  vege- 
table shippers  to  seek  redress  through  the 
courts  for  losses  sustained  in  the  transpor- 
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t-atlon  of  property  This  avenue  of  relief  Is 
effectively  barred  In  many  Instances  because 
reasonable  attorney  s  fees  may  not  Xx  recov- 
ered by  successful  pUtntlffs  at  the  present 
time  and  such  fees  often  equ.il  t>r  exceed  the 
amount  of  .m  Individual  shipper  s  claim  It 
would  provide  an  incentive  tor  the  carriers 
to  improve  their  services  in  the  handling  of 
Ire'h  fruit  and  vegetable  shipment* 

The  Department  of  Transporta-tiun  also 
recommended  enactment  of  S  I65J  In  ILs 
Austust  it  ["'JS  letter  the  Department  up<in 
turth'T  reflection  and  in  an  effort  to  achieve 
a  reasonable  accord  in  this  area  indicated 
that  only  the  90-day  cooling-otT  period 
amendment    was   considered    desirable 

The  Deputy  Aiuirney  General  advLsed  the 
committee  that  on  balance  he  believed  the 
public  Interest  would  be  -ierved  by  einct- 
ment  of  S    1663 

The  Comptroller  Geiieral  advised  the  ci^m- 
mlttee  that  enactment  of  S  ItiS.i  would  be 
equitable  and  In  harmony  with  other  provi- 
•loiu  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and 
covirt  decisions  permitting  .\x\  attorneys  lee 
in  other  kinds  of  actions 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ad- 
vised the  committee  that  it  suppx^rted  the 
basic  objectives  of  S  IftSJ  The  Commission 
noted  that  although  It  has  no  Jurisdiction 
to  settle  disputed  loss  and  dam.ige  claims. 
many  of  these  matters  are  brought  to  Its  at- 
tention In  Its  day-to-day  work  In  sufUclent 
number  for  members  of  the  Commission  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  prompt  settlement  of 
losa  and  damage  claims  Is  a  serious  matter 
to  the  ahlpper,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
relatively  small  clalnva.  The  Commission  rec- 
ommended an  amendment  to  S  1653.  which 
the  committee  adopted,  to  the  effect  that  no 
attorney's  fee  should  be  awarded  unless  the 
plalntlfT  shows  that  a  claim  was  In  the  poe- 
•esslon  of  the  earner  for  a  period  of  90  days 
and  had  not  been  paid 

COSTS 

The  committee  does  not  believe  that  en- 
actment of  tlvxA  bin  will  result  In  any  addi- 
tional costs  to  the  Government 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  motion  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 


THE   WOMEN   LAWYERS 
CENTENNIAL 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
woman  to  be  admitted  to  a  State  bar  as- 
sociation was  an  lowan,  Arabella  Babb 
Mansfield,  of  Mount  Pleasant.  This  was 
on  June  IS,  1869.  100  years  aco. 

In  those  100  years,  women  have  made 
great  contributions  in  the  field  of  law. 
What  was  done  to  focus  public  attention 
on  these  contributions  is  set  out  in  an 
article  appearing  in  the  January  issue  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  Journal 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article, 
entitled  "The  Women  Lawyers  Centen- 
nial," by  Marjorie  M.  Chllds,  referee  of 
the  Juvenile  court  for  the  city  and  county 
of    San    Francisco,    be    printed    in    the 

RXCORD. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MusKiz  in  the  chair  • .  Without  objection, 
it  IS  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RrcoRo, 
as  follows: 

Thi  Womxn  LawTuts  Cintinniai. 
(By  Uarjorle  M.  Chllds) 
(On  June  15.   18«9,  Arkbella  Babb  Mana- 
field  ol  Mount  Pleasant.  lovk.   became  \b» 


first  woman  to  be  admitted  to  a  state  Bur 
Conscious  that  many  of  the  goals  of  the  dedi- 
cated women  who  fought  for  women's  rights 
during  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury have  not  yet  been  fulfilled,  the  National 
Association  of  Women  Lawyers.  In  concert 
with  fither  womon  s  organizations,  deter- 
mined to  mark  the  centennial  of  Mrs  Mans- 
fleld  .>  achievement  by  fiK-uslng  public  at- 
tetiMon  on  the  c^lIurlbutlon^  of  wcimeii  to 
American   s<x'leiy  i 

What  we  obtain  t<x>  cheaply,  we  e-iieem 
too  lightly.  It  is  dearness  only  that  gives 
everything  It.'s  value  Heaven  knows  how  to 
put  a  proper  price  upon  It.s  goods,  and  it 
would  be  .strange  Indeed  If  so  celestial  an 
article  a.s  freedom  should  not  be  highly 
rated        Th.tmas   Paine 

The  year  I86'.«  wits  slgnKlcaiit  In  the  hl.s- 
tory  of  American  women  It  wa*  In  that  year 
that  women  hrst  won  the  right  to  vote — In 
the  Wyoming  Territory  and  In  the  Mormon 
territory  Is  Wiis  in  that  year  that  the  hrst 
two  women  s  clubs  were  founded  — Sorosis  in 
New  'Vork  and  the  New  England  Women  s 
Club  In  Bo8t<in  In  that  year  the  .second 
national  labor  union  (Typographers)  admit- 
ted women  to  membership  (the  first  w.ts  the 
Cigar-makers  In  1867)  •  1869  was  the  year  In 
which  two  women  matriculated  at  St  Louis 
Law  School  mow  Washington  University 
Law  Schij«j|).  the  first  law  school  In  the 
country  to  admit  women  And  It  wa.s  In  that 
year  on  June  15  that  Arabella  Babb  Mans- 
field of  Mount  Pleasant.  Iowa,  became  the 
first  woman  to  be  admitted  to  a  state  Bar  " 
In  1966  members  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Women  Lawyers  decided  that  appro- 
priate celebrations  would  be  held  In  1969  to 
mark  the  centennial  of  Mrs  Mansheld's  sin- 
gular achievement  '  The  mood  of  serious 
American  women  lawyers  In  1966.  a.s  Indeed 
In  1969  was  one  rif  quick  awureneys  that 
many  of  the  ^oals  undertaken  by  dedic  ited. 
educated  women  in  the  last  half  oj  th-  iine- 
teenth  century  were  still  unrealized  They 
were  also  appreciative  of  the  fact  that  their 
legal  education  and  professional  experience 
endow  them  with  the  necessary  tooLs  to 
tackle  the  unfulfilled  tasks  that  lie  ahead  for 
all  Americans  and  should  place  them  In  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  and  trust  in  every 
community  in  the  United  SUtes  N  A  W  L 
members  were  willing  to  face  the  grim  real- 
ity that  this  untapped  human  resource  Is 
being  Ignored  In  many  sections  of  the  coun- 
try 

They  decided,  however,  that  the  over-all 
objective  of  the  one-hundredth  anniversary 
celebrations  would  be  to  focus  public  atten- 
tion on  the  valuable  contributions  that  not 
only  women  lawyers  but  all  women  have 
made  and  are  making  to  the  betterment  of 
American  society  To  realize  this  objective, 
the  N  A  W  L  sought  and  obtained  the  co- 
operation and  support  of  ail  major  women's 
organizations  Prominent  among  these  groups 
was  the  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Cluba.  which  colncl- 
dentally  celebrated  Its  fiftieth  anniversary 
and  highlighted  the  fact  that  In  1918  a  San 
Francisco  woman  lawyer.  Oall  Laughlli],  was 
its  first  national  president '  Other  Important 
women's  groups  that  granted  official  recog- 
nition to  the  Women  Lawyers  Centennial  in- 
cluded Zonta,  Soroptlmast.  Altrusa.  Quota 
and  the  American  Association  of  University 
Women  Additionally,  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the 
USA  called  attention  to  the  Women  Law- 
yers Centennial  in  their  literature,  empha- 
sizing the  participation  of  women  lawyers 
over  the  yeurs  in  the  work  of  tb^Olri  Scouts 
organization  and  suggesting  legal  carrers  for 
the  organization's  youth  Stiate  and  local  bar 
associations  participated  In  centennial  pro- 
grams and  Issued  resolutions  honoring  their 
women  memtwrs  and  highlighting  their  pres- 
ent and  past  achievements  Various  law 
schools  and  legal  periodicals  gave  prominent 
coverage  to  the  centennial  ■ 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


The  American  Bar  Association  gave  formsl 
recognition  to  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
at  lis  1969  Annual  Meeting  In  Dallas,  and  the 
three  major  legal  sororities — Kappa  Beta  PI. 
Phi  Delta  Delta  and  Iota  Tau  Tbu — pro- 
Kramed  fitting  tributes  in  co-operation  wltli 
N  A  W  L  members. 

Initial  planning  contemplated  the  follow- 
ing goals 

(ai  The  Issuance  by  the  United  States  Post 
Otflce  Department  ol  u  centennial  commem- 
■  TRtlve  stamp. 

ibi  Appropriate  programs  of  national  sIk- 
nincance  in  low.i  DiiUas  and  Washington. 
D  C     and 

ic)  Slate  and  l(x-al  planning  by  women 
lawyers  throughout  the  United  States  of  sult- 
.ible  public  ceremonies  to  meet  the  over-all 
objective  ol  the  one  hundredth  annlversarv 
>rar 

A    HROMISE    fRoM    THK    POST    OFFICE 

The  lallure  to  secure  a  conimemorativ . 
-.tamp  during  1969  was  a  disappointment  to 
N  S  W  L  members,  although  some  proml.se 
has  been  given  to  Include  Belle  Babb  Mans- 
field In  the  1970  series  covering  the  women's 
suffrage  movement  In  all  fairness  to  the  Post 
Otiice  Department,  however,  we  were  com- 
peting against  overwhelming  odds:  Not  only 
wa.s  this  "women  lawyers  year  ".  but  also  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  American  foot- 
ball professional  baAebaii  and  Gandhi's  birth 
Moreover,  1969  was  the  ISUth  anniversary  of 
the  Dorfr;iouf/i  College  case,  the  year  of  the 
.\p,)llo  II  mission  and  the  motin  walk  and 
t.ie  ye.ir  in  which  t>oth  Elsenhower  and  W 
f  Handy  die<l  and  all  the>e  events  w,ere 
memorialized  by  new  stamps. 

However,  unexpected  benefits  were  the  di- 
rect result  of  the  stamp  application  It  was 
necessary  prellmlivarlly  to  pre.sent  to  the 
p.istal  authorities  a  fully  documenleu  report 
cjiu-ernlng  Mrs  Mansfield  and  to  establish 
her  claim  as  America's  first  female  lawyer 
The  usual  sources  for  historical  researcli 
proved  limited  and  revealed  the  dearth  of 
available  published  material.  Inquiries  to 
the  Iowa  Supreme  Court  led  to  the  county 
clerk's  office  In  Mount  Pleasant.  Iowa,  and 
eventually  to  Iowa  Wes>leyan  College.  Ara- 
bella^ alma  mater 

Professor  Louis  A  Haselmayer,  chairman 
of  the  English  department  at  Iowa  Wesleyan 
and  the  college  historian,  received  the 
N  A  W  L  s  communication  and  was  interest- 
ed enough  to  complete  the  necessary  research 
,ind  to  write  the  first  definitive  biography 
o:  Belle  Babb  Mansfield.' 

IN    HONOK    or    WOMEN    LAWTXRS 

With  the  consent  of  the  then  college  presi- 
dent. Pranklln  Llttell.  and  of  Ernest  Hayes, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees,  plans  were 
made  to  devote  the  entire  June  commence- 
ment program  at  Iowa  Wesleyan  to  its  dis- 
tinguished alumna  and  ail  women  lawyers 
In  the  United  States.  The  N.A.WX.'8  196a- 
1969  president.  Ruth  Gentry  Talley.  was  the 
commencement  day  speaker,  and  honorary 
doctorates  were  awarded  to  her  and  to  two 
outstanding  American  women  jurists.  Judge 
Sarah  T.  Hughes  of  Texas  and  Judge  Con- 
stance Baker  Motley  of  New  York.  The  col- 
lege bestowed  further  honors  on  women  law- 
yers In  presenting  James  A.  Harlan  Awards 
to  Mrs  W.  Stevenson  Olanton  of  Dee  Moines, 
Iowa,  and  to  Marjorie  M.  Chllds  of  San 
Francisco,  California  The  Harlan  Award 
bears  the  name  of  a  former  president  of 
Iowa  Wesleyan  and  is  granted  in  recognition 
of  high  achievement  and  public  service.  (Mr. 
Harlan's  other  claim  to  fame  is  his  daugh- 
ter's  marriage   to   Robert  Todd  Lincoln.) 

A  regional  meeting  of  the  N.A.W.L.  was 
called  to  coincide  with  the  college  com- 
mencement program  and  was  held  in  nearby 
Burlington.  Iowa.  The  guest  speaker  was  a 
great-nephew  of  Belle  Mansfield.  Irving  T. 
Babb.  a  dlstin^lshed  lawyer  from  Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin.  He  and  other  descendants  of 
the  hoDoree.  all  of  whom  have  maintained 
close  ties  with  the  college  over  the  years. 
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were  gathered  In  Mount  Pleasant  for  the 
centennial.  At  the  college  alumni  banquet, 
the  N.A  W.L.'s  centennial  chairman  presented 
to  President  Llttell  a  plaque  commemorating 
I  he  occasion. 

A  new  college  library  was  dedicated  dur- 
)ng  the  commencement  week  end,  and  one 
room  has  been  set  apart  and  designated  as 
the  Belle  Babb  Mansfield  Room.  Present  col- 
lege planning  contemplates  the  Inclusion  In 
this  room  of  the  N.A.W.L.  plaque  and  other 
suitable  Mansfield  memorabilia. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  Iowa  centennial 
actlviiles  and  the  attempts  of  Iowa  Wesleyan 
to  cement  further  the  ties  that  now  bind  It 
with  the  N.A.W.L.,  a  generous  fund  has  been 
made  available  by  an  anonymous  donor  to 
provide  an  annual  scholarship  of  91,000  to  a 
deserving  prelaw  coed  at  Iowa  Wesleyan.  The 
college  has  obtained  the  consent  of  the  five 
women  honored  at  the  June  commencement 
to  serve  as  a  permanent  advisory  committee 
to  assist  in  the  selection  of  the  scholarship 
recipients.  The  sixth  committee  member  will 
be  the  president  of  the  N.A.W.L..  who  will 
serve  on  a  rotating  basis.  It  Is  contemplated 
that  the  first  Mansfield  Scholarship  will  be 
awarded  lor  the  1970  fall  term  at  Mount 
Pleasant. 

Tlie  seventieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
N.A.W.L..  held  in  Dallas,  gave  further  atten- 
tion to  the  centennial.  Particularly  note- 
worthy was  the  banquet  address  by  Justice 
Tom  Clark  (retired)  urging  the  continued 
involvement  of  women  lawyers  at  the  na- 
tional, state  and  local  levels  of  government. 

The  further  success  of  the  centennial  year 
w.is  demonstrated  on  August  11.  when  Pres- 
ton Smith.  Governor  of  Texas,  read  his  Mans- 
field proclamation  at  the  opening  session  of 
the  American  Bar  Association's  House  of  Del- 
egates. Additionally,  in  the  American  Bar 
Association's  audio- visual  re'vlew,  "Prologue 
to  the  Seventies",  four  color  slides  covering 
the  Iowa  Wesleyan  commencement  and  the 
N.A.W.L.  participation  were  used  to  Illustrate 
the  valuable  contributions  of  women  lawyers 
to  the  legal  profession. 

The  climax  of  women  lawyers'  achieve- 
ments during  the  centennial  year  was  the 
election  In  Dallas  of  the  N.A.W.L. 's  jjast  pres- 
ident, Neva  B.  Talley.  as  Chairman  of  the 
Family  Law  Section  of  the  American  Bar 
Association.  This  important  chairmanship 
was  well  earned  by  Miss  Talley  through  long 
years  of  devoted  service  to  the  Section.  The 
fact  that  her  assumption  of  leadership  coin- 
cided with  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
celebrations  was  little  short  of  a  miracle. 

On  the  local  level,  a  series  of  significant 
centennial  activities  was  planned  and  car- 
ried out  by  the  Women's  Bar  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Arrangements  were  made  for 
some  thirty-seven  N.A.WXi.,  members  to  be 
admitted  as  a  group  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  October  6,  the 
date  of  the  opening  of  the  fall  term,  with 
Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger  sitting  for 
the  first  time.  Other  events  included  a  lunch- 
eon with  Chief  Justice  and  Mrs.  Burger,  a 
tea  at  the  White  House  with  Mrs.  Nixon, 
lunch  In  the  Speaker's  dining  room  at  the 
Capitol,  given  by  distinguished  N.A.WXk 
member  Martlia  Griffiths  (Democrat,  Michi- 
gan) following  a  lively  press  conference,  and 
a  reception  at  the  National  Lawyers  Club 
honoring  women  In  public  service. 

Recognizing  the  achievements  of  women 
lawyers  over  the  past  100  years  and  their 
contributions  to  an  ordered  society,  iixe  gov- 
ernors of  several  states  and  the  mayors  of 
Important  cities  Issued  special  proclamations. 
It  was  at  this  grass-roots  level  that  the 
majority  of  American  women  lawyers  were 
able  to  participate  In  the  centennial  activi- 
ties and  to  make  valuable  contributions  to- 
ward the  achievement  of  the  national  objec- 
tives for  this  Important  year.  In  Arkansas, 
for  example,  the  entire  month  of  October  was 
set  aside  for  a  series  ot  programs  honoring 
Belle  Mansfield  and  Amerlean  women  law- 
yers. 


The  work  product  of  these  N.A.W.L.  mem- 
bers— consisting  of  pictures,  proclamations. 
resolutions  ana  presr  items — ^was  displayed 
at  the  N.A.W.L.  meeting  in  Dallas  and  re- 
ceived much  favorable  attention  during  the 
American  Bar  Association  meetings.  The 
President  of  The  Chicago  Bar  Association 
was  so  impressed  by  this  exhibit  that  he  has 
requested  permission  for  a  special  showing 
in  Chicago. 

A  QUESTION  NOT  TO  BE   ASKED 

Judge  Sarah  T.  Hughes  was  Eerious  when 
she  questioned  the  relevancy  of  women's  bar 
associations  today.  At  a  Dallas  luncheon,  she 
asked  N.A.W.L.  members: 

"Would  It  not  be  better  to  work  with  men? 
It  would  be  harder  to  accomplish  some  of 
our  goals,  but  wouldn't  It  be  more  worth- 
while? When  we  did  get  somewhere,  we  would 
have  gotten  there  together  and  not  just  be  a 
group  of  women  who  did  something." 

This  was  a  surprising  remark  to  come 
from  such  a  distinguished  judge.  N.A.Wi.. 
member  and  past  state  and  national  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Federation  of  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Clubs,  and  one 
who  has  been  the  acknowledged  leader  In 
the  fight  for  equal  rights  for  women. 

Disagreement  was  voiced  by  many.  Mar- 
guerite RawBlt  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Bar  does  see  a  continued  need  for  separate 
organizations.  Mrs.  Rawalt  serves  as  legal 
counsel  for  N.O.W.  (the  National  Organiza- 
tion for  Women)  and  has  been  engaged  In 
litigation  throughout  the  United  States  In- 
volving various  cases  under  Title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.»  Mrs.  Rawalt  stated: 

"I  never  thought  I'd  see  the  day  when  I'd 
picket  the  White  Hoxise  for  women's  rights. 
but  I've  come  to  that  point.  I  recently 
marched  with  NOW  in  front  of  the  presi- 
dential mansion  carrying  a  sign  reading: 
•U.S.  Constitution  protects  men  only.*  We've 
gotten  to  the  place  where  women  have  to 
become  militant  to  get  anywhere." 

Representative  Orifflths,  another  dlstln- 
gtiished  N.A.W.L.  member,  stated  that  she 
bad  little  confidence  that  the  equal  rights 
amendment,  a  constitutional  amendment 
barring  sex  discrimination  and  having  158 
signatures  in  the  House,  would  be  reported 
out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Mrs.  Grif- 
fiths suggested  that  the  N.A.W.L.  develop  a 
legal  defense  fund  and  fight  each  case  to  the 
highest  level  until  state  women's  protective 
laws  are  overruled.*  "All  these  laws  have  pro- 
tected," she  said,  "were  good  Jobs  for  men." 

The  majority  opinion  was  best  expressed 
by  N.A.W.L.  President  Jettle  Pierce  Selvlg: 
"When  we  finally  attain  true  equality  In  the 
law  and  under  the  law,  then  and  only  then 
will  the  need  for  our  organization  cease  to 
exist." 
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REMARKS  OF  HERBERT  G.  KLEIN 
BEFORE  THE  FEDERAL  EDITORS 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  can  be  fairly  said  that  the  adminls- 
tratiop  of  President  Nixon,  thioughout 
its  first  year,  made  a  sincere  and  de- 
termined effort  to  improve  communica- 
tions between  the  Government  and  the 
American  people. 

One  of  the  Piesident's  key  personnel 
responsible  for  this  closer  Government - 
to-people  relationship  Is  Herbert  G. 
Klein,  Director  of  Communications  for 
the  executive  branch. 

In  a  recent  speech  before  the  Federal 
Editors  Association,  which  is  composed 
of  press  and  public  affairs  officers,  and 
editorial  staff  wi'iters,  in  Government 
agencies  and  the  Congress,  Mr.  Klein 
remarked : 

I  have  great  faith  that  we  can  be  open, 
willing  to  have  the  facts  examined  directly 
by  the  public  and  be  judged  on  that  basis, 
and  I  think  that  this  Is  the  avenue  on  which 
we  should  always  proceed. 

Mr.  Klein,  through  his  office,  has  made 
and  is  making  a  significant  contribu- 
tion toward  achieving  the  administra- 
tion's goal  of  improving  the  information 
process  of  our  Government.  His  remarks, 
made  before  an  organization  which  it- 
self is  working  to  improve  Government 
communications,  highJight  the  adminis- 
tration's work  during  the  past  year,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  his  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remajiks    ot    the    Honorable    Herbert    G. 
Klein 

What  I  would  like  to  do  today  Is  look  at 
the  year-end  period  we  are  approaching  and 
review  briefly  what  I  think  some  of  the 
changes  are  that  have  taken  place  as  we  see 
them  from  the  Executive  branch,  during  the 
first  11  months  of  this  Administration. 

I  remember  one  of  the  things  George  Wal- 
lace said  during  the  campaign  was  that  you 
could  look  at  the  major  parties  and  there 
wasn't  a  dime's  worth  of  difference  between 
them.  I  would  submit  that  In  looking  at  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place,  on  the  Hill 
and  In  the  Administration,  bis  view  cannot 
be  substantiated.  Too  often  the  tendency  Is 
to  look  at  what  has  happened  last  week  or 
last  month  and  not  try  to  look  at  what  has 
happened  between  January  and  December. 
It's  particularly  a  hazard  here  In  Washing- 
ton where  we  Lxe  all  constantly  reassessing 
what  our  problems  are  at  the  moment,  and 
It's  difficult  to  take  the  time  to  look  over 
the  total  period  as  to  where  we  ought  to  go. 
I  would  like  today  to  cover  that  kind  of 
period  and  make  a  judgment  as  to  what  the 
changes  are  that  have  been  made  and  the 
areas  In  which  we  are  doing  as  well. 

First,  If  you  look  at  the  situation  on  the 
20th  of  January,  when  Mr.  Nixon  became 
President,  you  will  find  It  was  the  start  of 
a  very  very  difficult  year.  Overseas,  we  had 
a  war  going  on  In  Vietnam,  otir  NATO  allies 
were  breaking  apart  In  Etirope.  and  we  had 
a  near  war  In  the  Middle  East.  In  this  coun- 
try, the  major  problem  was  rising  Inflation. 
The  major  Issue  or  one  of  the  major  Issues 
In  the  campaign  was  crime  and  the  problems 
of  crime  In  Washington.  D.C.  and  across  the 
nation.  I  can't  come  here  today  and  say 
that  these  problems  have  been  solved.  They 
remain  major  problems  today,  but  I  do  say 
that  In  each  one  of  these  areas,  major  prog- 
ress has  been  made.  This  progress  has  re- 
sulted from  the  working  cooperation  between 
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the  Executive  Branch  and  the  Leglslauve 
Branch.  a«d  when  we  look  back  In  two  or 
three  years  we  will  see  that  1969  was  Indeed 
a  \ery  siuniflcant  area  in  all  <if  the  p.irtlcu- 
l.ir  areas  of  which   I  am  talking 

Lets  look  at  a  couple  of  other  .ire.is  «ntl 
then  go  back  to  those  issues  In  the  vear  m 
which  we  live  Its  peoples  constantly  re- 
view the  structure  of  government  It  s  a  jftv- 
eriiment  which  has  changed  maiiv  ilmes  over 
many  administrations  It  s  a  K"vernment 
*hich  each  time  has  to  ht  a  purtu  ular  .id- 
mliiibtration  or  leadership  on  the  hill  Cer- 
tainty this  h.is  been  an  administration  which 
has  made  changes  within  the  structure  of  tbe 
executue  branch  It-self  by  stressing  two 
things  One  is  reform  and  the  second  has 
been  Isetter  coordination  between  the  various 
branches  of  the  executue  We  shortly  will 
have  a  ref>ort  from  the  Ash  Committee  which 
has  been  making  a  long-range  study  and  per- 
haps the  mo6t  significant  study  since  the 
time  of  the  Hoover  Commi&sioi  ot  how  to  re- 
examine haw  to  peorguiiue  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government 

In  the  meantime,  I  think  the  significant 
things  which  have  occurred  in  this  direction 
hkve  been  the  formation  of  the  various  dom- 
estic councils  which  have  done  a  great  deal 
toward  enabling  this  government  to  build 
greater  cooperation  between  the  various 
branches  of  government  which  so  often  have 
overlapping  roles,  as  you  all  know  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  formation  of  the  Urban  Af- 
fairs Council,  moei  recently  the  Rural  Af- 
fairs Council,  the  Council  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs, and  the  Environmental  Affairs  Council 
I  think  perhapa  the  one  that  will  reach  the 
greatest  new  significance  looking  into  the  new 
year,  will  be  the  Environmental  Affairs  Coun- 
cil, because  in  my  opinion  the  quietest  but 
most  rapidly  growing  issue  in  the  country  to- 
day IS  major  concern  for  what  s  happening  in 
all  aspects  of  the  environment,  ranging  from 
pollution  to  conservatism 

The  formation  of  my  own  office  the  Otnce 
of  the  Director  of  Communications  was  a  new 
move  toward  getting  at  the  problem  of  put- 
ting more  facts  out  to  the  American  people 
and  doing  a  t)etter  Job  in  public  Information 
I  believe  all  of  you  who  represent  depart- 
ments of  government  have  done  an  excellent 
Job  In  working  with  us  and  I  think  we  can 
look  back  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  as  to 
what  has  been  accomplished  during  this  year 
I  also  think  we  are  only  scratching  the  sur- 
face and  there  are  many  many  areas  In 
which  we  have  to  get  greater  Improvement 
greater  ability  to  communicate  with  the 
American  people 

One  thing  I  might  outline  to  you  is  the 
concept  of  my  office  Ron  Zlegler  the  Presi- 
dent's Press  Secretary,  handles  the  tradition- 
al duties  of  the  Presidential  Press  Secretary 
He  Is  doing,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  out- 
standing jobs  that  s  been  done  by  anyone  in 
that  office  His  Job  is  to  report  the  day-by- 
day  doings  of  the  President  the  program.s 
which  are  being  sent  to  the  Hill  the  major 
announcements  of  the  President  and  in  gen- 
eral to  be  with  the  President  where  he  has 
to  make  available  to  the  American  public 
the  Information  which  pertains  to  immediate 
happenings 

In  my  olBce  we  try  to  look  at  both  long- 
range  and  short-range  programs  of  coordi- 
nation I  work  with  the  rest  of  the  White 
House  Staff  In  the  formation  of  policy  and 
In  carrytng  It  out  after  It  has  been  annruiuced 
by  Mr  Zlegler  We  work  with  all  your  de- 
partments In  terms  of  how  to  do  a  better  job 
of  bringing  facu  to  the  American  people  We 
are  trymg  to  explore  new  techniques  as  to 
how  we  can  do  a  better  job  In  a  very  com- 
plex age  In  regard  to  television,  in  publica- 
tion. In  getting  background  Information  to 
editors  across  the  country- 
It's  my  feeling,  having  come  from  the  ranks 
of  an  editor,  that  all  too  often  there  Is  a 
tendency  here  to  feel  that  what  you  know  In 
Washington    and    New    York    Is    what    they 


Aiso  know  In  Des  Moines,  and  Chicago,  and 
Las  Angeles  and  San  Diego 

The  fact  Is  It  just  Isn  t  true,  because  you 
are  concentrating;  on  other  problems  In  those 
.ireai  and  the  more  Information  we  can  pro- 
\ide  for  those  who  have  the  Job  of  communi- 
cating ulih  the  American  people  In  all  parts 
of  the  country  the  more  effective  job  we  will 
do  In  carrying  out  the  policies  of  an  open 
government 

We  liiive  had  a  series  of  meetings  wlUi  peo- 
ple on  hoth  the  House  and  Senate  side  In 
ti-rm.s  ol  informational  aspects  It  Is  our  hope 
ihiit  one  of  the  thlni^s  we  can  strengthen  Is 
the  cix/rcll nation  between  those  of  you  who 
work  on  the  Hill  and  thofee  who  are  at  the 
White  House  so  that  we  again  don't  find  the 
great  uups  (>f  informjuion  wlthm  the  govern- 
ment 

By  your  membership  in  this  organization 
and  the  goals,  as  I  understand  them,  the 
Federal  Editors  Association  makes  a  major 
cantrlbutlon  and  one  which  I  hope  could  be 
enlarged  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  dur- 
ing this  first  year  to  study  in  detail  the 
various  newsletters,  booklets  and  pamphlets 
you  have  published,  but  I  have  seen  a  great 
number  of  them  and  one  of  the  things  that 
strikes  me  on  the  positive  side  is  that  by 
having  the  contests  you  do  in  this  organiza- 
tion, you  stimulate  quality  and  render  a 
major  service  to  government  and  to  the 
American  people  I  nxlght  Just  say  on  the 
side  I  recognize  that  you  have  a  problem  In 
terms  of  fees  and  we  are  looking  Into  it  to 
.see  what  help  we  iiught  be  able  to  give  I 
don  t  know  whether  it  will  work  out  or  not, 
but  we  are  interested  in  trying  to  help 

Tliere  has  been  talk  about  the  recent 
speeches  of  the  Vice  President  I  have  made 
some  comments  over  a  period  of  years  as  an 
editor  c<incernlng  the  need  for  self-examina- 
tion of  the  news  Industry  I  also  feel  very 
.strongly  there  Is  a  major  need  on  a  continu- 
ing basis  for  self-exanunation  of  the  in- 
lonnatlon  process  of  government  The  func- 
tion of  my  own  office  really  Is  one  of  trying 
to  see  what  we  can  do  in  following  new 
patterns  and  developing  new  abilities  to 
reach  the  American  people  with  the  facts 
Perhaps  if  you  look  within  your  own  depart- 
ments, you  may  find  it  s  too  easy  to  assume 
that  you  are  going  to  follow  the  same 
pattern.s 

For  exaniple  there  are  the  annual  reports 
you  are  required  to  get  out  There  are  some 
new  publications  But  many  others  go  way 
back  t>eyond  the  time  when  many  of  you 
Joined  the  government  I  think  this  is  the 
time  to  take  a  look  at  ourselves  and  see  if 
we  are  doing  the  l)esi  we  can  with  the  money 
we  have  Often  I  recognize  your  problem  is 
a  Unutation  of  funds  but  perhaps  we  get 
more  quality  by  eliminating  some  of  the 
booklets  we  put  out  and  doing  a  better  Job 
on  some  of  the  others  so  that  we  reach  a 
real  objective  of  genuinely  presenting  the 
facts  about  your  department,  the  facts  abotit 
your  office  to  the  American  people 

Let  me  just  conclude  this  particular  part 
if  my  comments  by  .saying  this  We  In  gov- 
ernment land  It's  hard  for  me  to  get  used 
to  .saying  this  after  so  long  a  time  as  a  news- 
paperman i  have  both  a  major  opportunity 
and  a  major  challenge  to  examine  how  we 
approach  this  problem  of  bringing  better 
information  to  the  American  public  If  you 
want  to  look  at  It  in  terms  of  achievement. 
I  think  the  fact  that  you  rarely  hear  any- 
more about  a  credibility  gap  is  certainly  a 
conunendatlon  to  the  work  which  Is  being 
done  from  everyone  from  the  lowest  ranks 
on  up  to  the  President  hlm.self  It  Is  the 
President  who  has  set  this  policy  of  candor, 
the  policy  of  an  open  government,  one  which 
I  think  has  given  us  a  leadership  to  move 
Into  the  area  of  giving  more  facts  to  the 
American  public 

On  the  other  side  perhaps  you  have  noted 
I  have  used  the  word  fact"  In  several  parts 
of  nu   remarks    I  think  nt  al!  times  we  must 


be  aware  of  the  danger  In  government  which 
would,  In  Its  effort  to  do  a  better  Job  of  pro- 
ducing this  or  that,  in  any  way  tend  toward 
propaganda  or  opinion  which  can't  be  borne 
out  by  actual  fact.  Tills  Is  a  challenge  In 
your  Jobs  In  all  that  you  do  In  publishing 
these  booklets  and  other  things  It  Is  a 
challenge  In  my  Job  to  make  certain  In  all 
we  do  we're  talking  truth  I  would  sribmlt 
that  If  vie  can't  survive  In  the  Jobs  we  are 
doing  by  presenting  the  American  public 
with  the  facts,  then  we  shouldn't  be  doing 
It  here  I  have  great  faith  that  we  can  be 
open,  willing  to  have  the  facts  examined 
directly  by  the  public  and  be  Judged  on 
that  basis,  and  I  think  that  this  Is  the  ave- 
nue on  which  we  should  always  proceed 

I  mentioned  the  word  crime  as  we  started 
and  crime  and  the  changes  In  the  types  oi 
crime  ought  to  be  one  of  the  major  chal- 
lenges to  local  state  governments  and  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  year  of  1970  I 
believe  the  crime  package  now  before  the 
Congress  which  has  been  submitted  by  the 
.Attorney  General  is  one  which  could  do  a 
great  deal  In  cutting  down  the  growing  crime 
rate  I  think  we  have  the  tools  to  do  It 
I  would  hope  the  Congress  will  act  on  It 
before  the  year  Is  over  so  we  can  go  forth 
with  a  program  which  will  accomplish  one 
of  the  major  demands  of  the  American  peo- 
ple 

In  terms  of  Inflation,  again  I  believe  that 
here  we  have  an  all-out  war  underway  which 
needs  complete  cooperation.  The  President's 
approach  has  been  tha"  government  should 
act  first  and  therefore  we  have  had  cuts  in 
budget,  we  have  had  ceilings  set  by  the 
Senate,  we  have  made  efforta  to  put  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  in  order  first.  I  believe  this  ought 
to  iie  backed  by  the  Congress  now  in  term-s 
of  what  money  It  might  vote  and  what 
income  It  might  cut  or  enlarge  so  that  we 
are  all  working  together  to  convince  the 
American  people  and  the  world  that  this  is 
the  government  which  Is  serious  In  Ite  efforts 
to  take  the  hard  lumps  it  must,  and  to  make 
the  efforts  which  are  necessary  to  cut  down 
the  spiral  of  Inflation. 

I  believe  this  year  we  have  made  major 
gain^  by  setting  our  house  In  order.  I  believe 
It  s  potislble  now  within  the  next  year  to  see 
that  the  inflation  spiral  will  stop  gaining  at 
the  rate  It  has  arnd  we  will  be  well  on  our 
way  to  a  more  stable  economy  throughout 
the  country 

Finally,  t  i  the  question  of  war  and  peace, 
.md  particularly  Vietnam,  again  all  of  us  are 
impatient  and  rightfully  so.  to  see  the  war 
come  to  an  end  I  think  the  debate  which 
we  have  had,  the  dissent,  the  debate  In 
Congress  and  other  things  serve  a  healthy 
purpose  as  long  as  they  are  kept  as  they 
have  been  within  the  bounds  of  order  I 
think  we  should  always  have  the  right  to 
debate  any  of  these  Lssues.  The  very  fact 
we  are  willing  to  debate  Indicates  to  the 
world  we  are  a  free  country,  a  country  which 
Is  wining  to  continually  examine  [tollcles 
and  Is  not  afraid  to  be  held  up  In  this  public 
spotlight  F^om  our  standpoint,  as  an  Ad- 
ministration, we  have  been  greatly  en- 
cotiraged  by  the  growing  voice  of  what  we 
call  the  silent  majority,  a  majority  which 
gives  the  President  In  the  latest  poll  68 
support  of  the  American  people. 

But  going  beyond  that,  sometimes  people 
.i.sk  "What  have  you  done  for  us  lately?" 
not  "What  major  trends  have  taken  place?  " 
I  think  when  you  look  back,  the  fact  Is  that 
American  men  are  now  coming  honie  from 
Vietnam  We  have  now  a  clear  pvollcy  which 
we  have  announced  as  to  our  efforts  for 
peace  and  our  future  goals.  Our  goals  are 
such  that  we  say  we  do  not  desire  to  retain 
men  there  beyond  the  time  of  when  we  can 
safely    leave   in   an   honorable   way. 

The  goal  which  Is  announced  In  the  Guam 
policy    IS    to    have    the    Asian    nations   do   a 
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better  and  fuller  Job  of  defending  tbem< 
selves,  perhapa  backed  by  our  weapons. 

And  then  perhaps  In  a  broader  sense  If 
you  looked  at  the  month  of  November.  I 
think  you  will  find  that  this  may  go  down 
in  history  despite  all  the  other  things  as  the 
most  significant  month  toward  peace  the 
World  has  seen  In  many,  many  years. 

During  the  last  two  weeks,  we  have  seen 
four  major  things:  first,  the  President  sign- 
ing the  non-proliferation  treaty.  Joining  in 
were  West  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
For  many,  many  years  people  said  this 
would  be  Impossible  but  the  fact  that  these 
major  powers  during  this  period  Joined  In 
the  signing  of  this  treaty  is  certainly  a 
major  step  toward  peace. 

We  believe  there  Is  a  great  significance 
In  the  announcement  by  the  United  States 
of  the  use  of  poisonous  gases  and  the  tise 
of  bacteriological  warfare.  This  also  came 
within  this  period  of  time  and  It  again  U 
an  example  of  high  American  standards,  an 
example  which  we  believe  is  a  major  step 
toward  peace 

We  recently  had  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Japan  In  the  United  States.  Prime  Minister 
Sato.  I  believe  the  decision  of  the  President 
to  make  an  agreement  for  the  release  of  Oki- 
nawa will  do  a  great  deal  In  building  long- 
term  goodwill  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan.  We  have  no  more  Important  ally  in  all 
of  Asia  than  Japan  and  It  Is  Important  that 
we  go  down  the  road  together  and  certainly 
this  decision  to  work  together  in  terms  of  this 
particular  base  was  a  major  step  for  peace. 

Plnally,  we  have  started  a  series  of  meetings 
as  you  know  with  the  Soviet  Union  In  terms 
of  arms  limitations  In  Helsinki.  We  have 
gone  into  this  with  what  I  tbluk  Is  a  good 
Illustration  of  another  style  of  the  President 
and  his  Administration:  that  of  having  spent 
many,  many  months  In  preparation  for  this 
meeting. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  Henry  Kissinger,  who 
I  think  Is  doing  an  outstanding  job  of  head- 
ing the  National  Security  Council,  that  no 
country  has  gone  Into  this  type  of  discussion 
better  prepared  to  seriously  discuss  all  of  the 
Issues,  discuss  the  systems  Involved,  to  know 
what  the  results  would  be  In  a  very  quick 
way.  so  that  whatever  progress  is  possible 
through  serloiis  talks  with  the  Soviets,  this 
Government  Is  prepared  to  act  In  a  way  which 
Is  responsible.  In  a  way  which  keeps  In  mind 
the  particular  role  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment In  seeking  the  security  of  the  entire 
world. 

Because  of  these  careful  preparations,  the 
Soviets  realized  long  before  the  talks  started 
we  were  serious  In  our  efforts  to  negotiate 
some  ends  to  the  arms  race,  I  think  this 
means  a  major  step  toward  peace,  a  major 
move  In  a  series  of  four  which  perhaps  would 
be  the  most  significant  part  of  the  entire 
year. 

Plnally.  let  me  conclude  with  Just  these 
thoughts:  when  you  are  moving  across  the 
country  by  air.  one  of  the  things  you  some- 
times wonder  is,  how  do  you  communicate 
with  the  man  who  has  a  light  on  down  be- 
low? You  look  out  and  see  farmhouses,  towns 
.uid  big  cities.  How  do  you  let  these  people 
know  what  really  happens  In  the  United 
States  Government?  What  do  they  feel  as  to 
what's  good  and  what's  bad,  as  to  what  the 
Issues  are  so  that  they  can  make  their  own 
judgments? 

You  have  a  major  role  In  communicating 
with  those  people.  I'd  say  also  that  all  of  us 
have  a  major  challenge  in  finding  out  bow  do 
we  do  a  better  Job  of  two-way  communica- 
tion It's  not  enough  to  send  out  the  facts, 
but  we  iieed  to  hear  from  these  people  and 
to  understand  them  whether  they  be  young 
or  old,  or  whether  they  be  In  the  midwest, 
the  south,  the  west,  or  the  east  coast. 

The  challenge  to  learn  these  things  Is  one 
which  I  regard  as  a  serious  part  of  my  job. 
It's  one  which  I  would  say  Is  a  very  major 
part  of  the  Job  that  all  of  you  can  do  to  mak- 


ing a  greater  contribution  toward  a  better 
government — a  government  which  you  can 
be  proud  of  In  every  way. 

I  recently  read  and  I  conclude  with  this 
comment  made  by  Nell  Armstrong  while  he 
was  here  as  a  guest  of  honor  of  the  U,S.  Con- 
gress, He  was  talking  about  taking  his  two 
sons  to  the  top  of  the  Continental  Divide  to 
learn  about  nature,  to  see  the  deer  and  the 
elk.  He  said  as  they  went  up  to  the  top.  "In 
their  enthusiasm  for  the  view,  they  fre- 
quently stumbled  over  the  rocky  trail,  but 
when  they  looked  only  to  the  footing  they 
did  not  see  the  elk. 

"To  those  of  you  who  have  advocated  look- 
ing high,  we  owe  our  sincere  gratitude  to 
you  for  granting  us  the  opportunity  to  see 
the  grandest  views  of  the  Creator.  To  those 
of  you  who  have  been  our  honest  critics,  we 
also  thank  you  for  reminding  us  that  we  dare 
not  forget  to  watch  the  trail." 

The  government  needs  critics,  the  govern- 
ment needs  high  goals.  If  we  are  to  accom- 
plish what  I  believe  we  can  we  need  to  al- 
ways have  our  goals  high  and  seek  the  things 
which  are  possible.  We  should  never  let  our 
view  stray  from  the  trail  we  follow  lest  we 
stumble  and  not  do  the  Job  •we  can 


WARS  DO  NOT  FIX  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Outlook  section  of  Sunday's  Washington 
Post  appears  an  excellent  in-depth  ar- 
ticle by  Robert  E.  Osgood  entitled  "Wars 
Do  Not  Fix  Foreign  Public  Policy." 
Seldom  have  I  found  a  writer  who  has 
detected  the  sophisticated,  in  advance 
attitudes  and  philosophies  of  our  foreign 
policies  as  has  Mr.  Osgood. 

I  believe  that  it  is  an  article  which 
can  provide  a  greater  amount  of  imder- 
standlng  with  respect  to  these  various 
viewpoints  concerning  future  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wars  Don't  Fix  Foreign   Polict 
(By  Robert  E.  Osgood) 

(  Note. — Osgood  Is  director  of  the  Washing- 
ton Center  of  Foreign  Policy  Research  and 
professor  of  American  foreign  policy  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  School  of  Ad- 
vanced International  Studies,  and  Is  cur- 
rently on  leave  to  serve  on  the  staff  of  the 
National  Security  Council.  The  following  is 
excerpted  with  the  permission  of  the  pub- 
lishers from  "America  &  the  World:  Prom  the 
Truman  Doctrine  to  Vietnam,"  by  Robert  E 
Osgood,  Robert  W.  Tucker  and  others.  Copy- 
right (c)  1970.  the  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Balti- 
more, Md.  21218.) 

What  are  America's  vital  interests  and  how 
should  it  use  Its  power  to  support  them?  This 
Is  the  fundamental  foreign  policy  question 
facing  the  United  States  after  two  decades 
of  the  Cold  War.  It  Is  a  question  that  has 
arisen  at  other  critical  periods  of  America's 
international  Involvement — during  the  war 
the  war  for  Independence,  the  acquisition  of 
an  empire.  In  both  of  the  world  wars  and  as 
a  result  of  the  confrontation  of  Soviet  ex- 
pansionism after  1945. 

The  immediate  circumstance  that  brings 
this  recurrent  question  to  the  forefront  Is  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  America's  painful,  frustrat- 
ing, morally  unsatisfying  involvement  there 
would  be  suflBclent  In  Itself  to  warrant  an- 
other reappraisal  of  foreign  policy,  but  this 
war  poses  'with  special  poignancy  the  funda- 
mental question  of  American  interests  and 
power  In  the  world. 

It  does  so  for  three  reasons:  (1)  because  It 


occurs  at  a  time  when  the  United  States  has 
become  the  most  powerful  state  In  the 
world,  with  commitments  and  military  pre- 
ponderance in  virtually  every  major  area;  (2i 
because  the  question  is  complicated  by  a 
diffuse  and  pervasive  development:  the  ero- 
sion of  familiar  features  of  the  Cold  War 
that  have  shaped  American  policy  In  the 
last  two  decades,  and  (3)  t>ecause  the  war 
In  Vietnam  coincides  with  domestic  trou- 
bles that  compete  for  attention  and  re- 
sources and  draw  heavily  on  the  moral  and 
political  energy  of  the  nation. 

UNRELIABLE    INDICATORS 

The  fundamental  question  of  American 
interests  and  power  is  never  posed  or  an- 
swered directly  or  In  the  abstract.  It  Is  posed 
Implicitly  In  terms  of  a  number  of  specific 
Immediate  issues  and  decisions;  it  Is  an- 
swered ambiguously,  if  at  all,  by  a  set  of  re- 
sponses that  emerge  from  the  unpredictable 
interaction  of  external  events  and  domestic 
politics,  of  general  policies  and  particular 
decisions,  of  underlying  premises  and  prag- 
matic Judgments.  Correspondingly,  the  ex- 
plicit controversies  about  U.S.  policy,  how- 
ever significant  they  may  be  as  clues  to  the 
national  mood,  are  not  necessarily  accurate 
indicators  of  national  policy. 

Decisive  changes  In  American  policy  have 
usually  followed  American's  wars  but  con- 
troversies evoked  by  the  Issues  of  Interven- 
tion, fighting  and  peacemaking  have  seldom 
Indicated  the  real  nature  of  these  change.*;. 
Nor  has  the  general  emotional  reaction  to 
America's  wars  provided  much  of  a  clue  to 
postwar  courses  of  action.  The  most  recent 
case  In  point  is  the  Korean  war. 

One  could  not  have  foreseen — from  the 
controversy  over  the  proper  limits  of  the 
war,  or  from  the  prevailing  postwar  senti- 
ment to  avoid  local  wars  In  the  future,  or 
from  the  determination  of  the  Elsenhower 
administration  to  deter  such  wars  at  a 
"bearable  cost"  by  placing  more  reliance  on 
"a  great  capacity  to  retaliate  Instaintly.  by 
means  and  at  places  of  our  choosing" — that 
the  unexpected  Korean  war  would  lead  to  an 
equally  unexpected  extension  of  American 
commitments  In  Asia  through  new  alliances, 
or  that  these  commitments  would  lead  to  an 
even  more  frustrating  local  war  In  South 
Vietnam. 

A    GRIMMER     REACTION 

The  war  In  Vietnam  has  been  even  more 
unpopular  than  the  Korean  war.  Not  only  has 
It  Iseen  relatively  unsuccessful;  It  has  also 
seemed  less  crucial  to  America's  security.  And 
It  has  been  fought  In  behalf  of  a  government 
that  Is  no  more  attractive,  yet  much  leas  ef- 
fective, than  Syngman  Rhee's, 

Although  the  war  has  been  sustained  and 
directed  from  the  North,  as  In  Korea,  Its  revo- 
lutionary aspyect  has  pervaded  the  decisive 
battlefield  in  the  South.  Accordingly,  as  a 
consequence  of  American  artillery  and  aerial 
bombing  in  the  South,  it  has  been  punc- 
tuated by  the  morally  unedlfying  killing  and 
uprooting  of  civilians  In  the  very  country 
that  the  United  States  Is  supposed  to  be  de- 
fending, and  the  bombing  In  the  North  has 
been  harder  to  portray  as  a  legitimate  defen- 
sive action  against  the  aggressor. 

Moreover,  In  contrast  to  the  endorsement 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the  token  partici- 
pation of  several  allies  In  the  Korean  war, 
the  war  in  Vietnam  has  been  viewed  with  In- 
difference or  antipathy  by  many  of  Ameri- 
ca's mo6t  important  allies  and  has  been  op- 
posed by  most  other  countries.  Understand- 
ably, therefore,  the  aversion  to  the  Vietnam- 
ese war  has  been  imlquely  Intense  and  bitter. 

But  bow  significant  Is  this  aversion  beyond 
Its  Impact  on  the  war  in  Vietnam?  Does  It 
foretell  a  basic  change  in  American  policy? 
What  can  one  Infer  from  the  alleged  lessons 
of  this  unpopular  war  alwut  America's  posi- 
tion In  other  parts  of  the  world  or  even  about 
the  response  to  other  possible  local  wars  In 
Asia  or  elsewhere? 
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Here  the  most  significant  critics  are  not  the 
paclflsta.  xenophobes  or  Utopians  who  reject 
the  Involvement  of  the  United  States  In  the 
central    stream    of    power    politics     They    are 

ren lists'  and  Interna'lonallsts  ■  like  the 
prviptmeii's  of  the  p<  Ucy  consensus  that  ha.s 
been  represented  with  ijrcT  continuity  over 
the  last  two  dec;»d*'s  by  pokesmen  <:  f  the 
An-.erloan  i;o. ernment 

They  crltielz*  the  consensus  not  for  trying 
to  check  C'')nimiinlst  expansion  cultivate  bal- 
ances of  power  and  foster  a  congotilal  inter- 
natl'>nal  envir^nnient,  but  only  frT  pursuing 
these  end',  with  excessive  Rntla(r?rcsslon  nnd 
anticomniunist  fervor,  for  l»ck  ot  dlscrlmina- 
Uoii  t)elwecn  vital  and  not-so-\itul  interests 
and  for  an  Imprudent  conimltinent  of  Ameri- 
can pov^er  t.«  goals  that  exceed  the  nations 
true  Interests  as  well  as  Hi  effecUve  power 
and  will  t-->  use  It. 

They  advocate  nut  a  rad.cal  change  in 
America  ■.  ba.  ;c  policy  orientation  but  a  more 
selective  uje  of  American  power,  espec.ally 
with  respect  to  armed  interventions,  and  a 
general  rfdui.;iou  of  the  scale.  If  not  the 
scope,  of  .American  comnutmenus  that  im- 
poAc  demands  on  military  and  economic  re- 
sources 

But  what  would  their  view  mean  In  prac- 
tice, even  if  it  vkere  the  prevailing  American 
outlook?  The  Ittst  20  years  of  America's  for- 
eign relations  sho*  that  the  de>ire  to  limit 
American  commitments,  to  define  vital  In- 
terests and  apply  American  p.'wer  selectively 
and  to  eschew  the  rul^f  of  Pa-x  Americana.  Is 
not  m  Itself  a  significant  de:ermlnant  of 
American  policy  From  the  outset  of  the  Cold 
War.  the  proponents  of  the  prevailing  con- 
sensus have  avowedly  been  no  less  eager  than 
Its  critics  to  limit  ajid  reduce  the  involve- 
ment of  Ame.lcan  power  in  the  world. 

There  is  no  reason  to  discount  the  sin- 
cerity of  President  Johnson's  and  Secretary 
Rusks  repeated  pltlntlve  Insistence  that  we 
are  not  the  world  s  policeman  "  And  yei  one 
unanticipated  cris;s  after  another  ha.s  in- 
volved the  United  States  more  extensively  in 
coniniitnients  and  interventions  than  was 
Imagined  l>eforehand.  because  at  the  time 
there  seemed  to  be  no  less  objectionable  al- 
ternative consistent  with  American  Interests 
than  to  resist  Communist  aggression  or  the 
threat  of  aggression 

Everv  President  In  the  Cold  War  has  taken 
office  m  the  hope  of  concentrating  on  domes- 
tic welfire  (although  John  F  Kennedy  was 
also  determined  to  improve  .America's  foreign 
power  and  prestige!  Yet  each  has  presided 
over  a  va-t  extension  of  American  commlt- 
menta  and  Involvements 

The  conflict  be'ween  professed  Intentions 
to  limit  Americas  Involvemen's  and  actual 
ex'ensloni  of  .American  Involvements  strikes 
some  critics  a.;  nothing  but  the  well-known 
hypocrisy  of  states  grown  arrogant  with 
power,  but  the  explanation  runs  deeper  than 
that  It  lies  in  a  conflict  between  wish  and 
rea'l'y.  In  a  c:n-ept!nn  of  American  purposes 
and  interest?  that  cannot  be  sustained  by 
the  limited.  relaMvely  detached  role  the  na- 
tion has  desired  because  unforeseen  circum- 
stances keep  posing  threats  or  apparent 
threats — to  those  purposes  and  Interests  that 
apparently  cannot  iJe  countered  except  by 
the  commrmeiit  and  use  (  f  .Anier:c m  mili- 
tary power 

ASSESSING    THE    THRF-AT 

But  Ls  the  conception  of  American  pur- 
poses and  Interests  hetd  by  the  critics  of 
the  Cold  War  conseosus  algnjflcantly  differ- 
ent? Like  Uie  proponents  of  the  consensus, 
the  critics  have  come  to  accept  a  view  of 
Amerlcaa  rltal  Interests  that  goes  far  beyond 
the  physical  security  of  American  temt.  ry 
and  Identifies  American  security  with  bal- 
ances o€  power  and  a  modicum  of  interna- 
tional order  against  Cocnmunisl  expansion 
in  other  continents. 

If  there  Is  a  significant  diflerence  between 
their  orientation  toward  International  poli- 
tics and   that  of  the  consensus — that  is,  a 


difference  that  might  have  substantial  policy 
consequences — !t  lies  in  the'.r  assessment  of 
the  nature  of  the  CommunLst  threat  to 
American  security  Such  an  assessment, 
whether  by  critics  or  proponents  of  the  con- 
sensus, has  two  related  aspects  the  concep- 
tion rf  America's  recurlty  interests  and  the 
perception  of  the  Communist  threat  to  these 
interests    Both  may  be  changing 

The  prevailing  consensus  has  shown  re- 
niirkahle  continuity  In  Its  analy.sls  cf  the 
general  threat  of  International  communL^m 
tJ  Am  r.can  Interests  Sine?  the  onset  of  the 
Cold  War  most  Americans,  until  recently, 
h.-we  rcg.ird,.»d  It  .as  axl.iTiatlc  th  it  the  Sjvrt 
Union  and  Communist  China  are  expansion- 
ist and  that  any  extension  of  Communist 
control  and  Influence  over  ncncommuiilst 
countrlcr — especially  any  exfetvlon  by  war. 
revolution  or  subversion-  whether  under- 
taken directly  by  them  cr  by  other  Com- 
niunl.'t  states,  would  constitute  a  threat  to 
American  security 

Although  the  direct,  or  even  Indirect. 
thrc.it  to  Amprlcan  seciuity  of  Communist 
Incursions  against  Asian  stater  with  the 
exception  cf  Japan  Is  much  more  proble- 
matic than  the  threat  of  Soviet  or  Soviet- 
supported  affgrerslon  In  Europe  the  United 
States  has  talked  and  acted  as  though  such 
distinctions  were  ^f  on!)  m.ni  r  significance 
In  effect.  It  has  equated  Communist  BRgrcs- 
sion  vklth  a  threat  to  American  security  and 
subordinated  the  precise  a.sses.snicnt  ol  th" 
security  value  of  countering  any  particular 
ag^rcjjilon  tJ  the  general  req'ulrements  of 
c   ntalnment 

ThN  was  naturil  enoui'h  if  one  assumed — 
as  Americans  generally  did  a-^-ume  until 
alter  the  Korean  war  and  the  Slno-Sovlet 
sp.il  m  the  '.ate  lUSOs  that  the  Cold  War 
was  essentl.Uly  a  ecro-sum  ccniest  between 
the  twj  superpowers  and  th.it  an  aggression 
by  any  small  Communist  st.ite  would  shift 
the  world  balance  of  power  tow.ird  the  Com- 
munist block  Moreover  there  was  no  need 
to  question  this  view  of  .Amerlc.in  security 
as  long  as  Americas  efforts  to  counter  ag- 
^re-.~K'ii  were  successful  at  a  tolerable  co.'t 

The  critics  of  Uie  consensus,  however, 
m.^mtain  that  the  Communist  world  has 
long  since  ceased  to  be  monolithic  and  is 
becoming  more  pluralistic  nil  the  time  This 
pluralism  restrains  the  Soviet  Union  In  Eu- 
rope and  weakens  China  which  Is  already 
b-"set  with  debilitating  Internal  problems  — 
m  Afla  It  means  that  revolutions  and  In- 
cursions by  other  Communbt  st.vtes  do  not 
necessarily  strengthen  Russia  or  China  and 
mny  actually  help  containment  since  na- 
tionalism, whether  Communist  or  not  Is  the 
strongest  antidote  to  Soviet  and  Chinese  ex- 
pansion 

It  means  that  Soviet  competition  with  the 
United  States  for  political  Influence  In  the 
nonaligned  areas  will  be  accompanied  by 
more  and  more  occasions  for  Soviet-Ameri- 
can cooperation  to  Insulate  and  pacify  local 
disputes  because  of  parallel  interests  in 
keeping  the  competition  within  safe  limits 
and  blocking  Chinese  influence  Therefore, 
where  .Amerlc.in  Intervention  can  accomplish 
nothing  constructive  anyway -which  Is  al- 
w.iys  true  In  civil  wars  arising  from  the  col- 
lapse of  political  authority-  the  United 
St.ites  would  be  better  advised  to  abstain 
so  as  not  to  deflect  Indigenous  nationalism 
from  Its  natural  resistance  to  Soviet  or 
Chinese  Imperialism 

COMMINISTS    OVCRISTIMATTO 

T';;e  prevailing  view  of  the  Communist 
danger,  the  critics  charge,  overestimates  the 
capacity  of  any  Communut  state  or  party  to 
acquire  or  extend  its  domain  by  Internal 
war  or  any  other  means  The  power  of  North 
Vietnam,  they  contetid.  Is  unique 

Moreover,  a  Communist  takeover  la  one 
place  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  a  Com- 
munist taketjver  in  another  iXimlnoes  are 
II  '■.  likely  to  fall  together  unless  they  are 
ready  to  fall  separately  The  prospect  of  take- 


over depends  on  local  conditions,  especially 
on  the  capacity  or  incapacity  cf  governments 
to  meet  the  basic  needs  cf  the  people  Where 
the  political  elements  of  this  capacity  are 
lacking,  there  Is  little  any  outside  power  con 
do  to  bolster  a  country  against  revolutionary 
forces  In  any  case 

In  the  mcrenslnglv  pluralistic  world,  the 
critics  contend,  it  is  foolish  for  the  govern- 
ment to  continue  to  act  as  though  Interna- 
tional polltlcii  were  polarized  In  a  struggle 
between  the  Communist  nnd  the  free  world 
In  the  real  world,  a  gain  for  cne  Communist 
c  iin'ry  is  not  necessarily  a  gain  for  another 
(r  a  1;  ss  for  the  United  States. 

This  revisionist  analysis  of  threats  to 
American  security  may  not  yet  prevail,  but  it 
c>  u'.d  prevail  unless  International  develop- 
ments were  crnsplcuv  u^ly  to  refute  It.  If  this 
vie  V  becomes  the  core  cf  a  new  consen.sus. 
the  war  in  Vietniim  will  have  acted  as  a  cata- 
lyst which,  by  showing  the  excessive  costs  cf 
c.ntalnment  In  a  peripheral  war,  has  led  the 
nation  to  question  the  vital  nature  of  Inter- 
ests It  had  virtually  taken  for  granted  and. 
In  doing  ;«i.  has  dra.-'tlcally  downgraded  the 
nations  view  cf  Its  security  Imperatives,  at 
le:ist  in  Asia 

Undoubtedly,  detente  with  the  Soviet 
Unlv  n  and  the  increasing  divergencies  cf 
interest  among  C  immunisi  states  and  partle.. 
are  changing  the  American  view  cf  Intcr- 
natl  nal  reali'y  and  cf  the  n.iture  and  Inten- 
sity of  the  Communist  threat  In  particular 
Thus  a  gam  for  China  or  even  North  Vietnam 
Is  not  automatically  teen  ns  a  gain  for  the 
Soviet  Union  or  a  Ickss  for  the  United  States 
and  opportunities  for  limited  ccxiperaticn 
With  the  Soviet  Union  c<casionally  appear 
attractive 

Moreover,  notably  In  Africa.  Amirlcaas  are 
becoming  accustomed  to  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
order and  Cimmunlst  meddling  without 
Jumpln-  to  the  conclusion  that  the  balance 
if  power  or  American  security  Is  Jeopardized. 
To  some  extent.  China  emerges  as  a  new 
focus  for  active  con'alument;  but.  despite 
the  long  strand  of  American  obsession  wltli 
China,  the  Chinese  do  not  yet — and  may 
never -have  the  strength  to  pose  the  kind 
of  th.-eat  to  .Asia  that  the  Soviet  Union  could 
have  pof.ed  to  Western  Europe  ALso.  Asia  Is 
simply  not  valued  as  highly  on  the  scale  ol 
Interests  as  Western  Europe 

On  the  other  hand,  another  Interpretatlcn 
of  the  current  American  orientation  to  in- 
ternational politics  Is  worth  considering;  that 
the  very  expansion  of  American  comjnlt- 
ments  and  power  has  tramformed  Americas 
conception  of  Its  vital  Interests  and  the 
meaning  of  its  security  In  this  view.  Ameri- 
cans, without  foreseeing  and  still  only  dimly 
rcalizln.^  the  change  of  role  that  the  deter- 
mined pursuit  of  cntalnmcnt  has  brought 
athiut.  have  come  to  conceive  of  their  Inter- 
national position  In  terms  more  analog^uis 
to  an  Imperial  (but  nonlmperlallstlc)  role 
than  to  the  rationale  articulated  by  either 
the  ccn.sensus  or  its  critics. 

Thus  ea'-h  extension  of  .American  p.iwcr 
and  commitments  ha.s  enlarged  America's 
conception  of  the  specific  national  lntere-.t,s 
It  must  defend,  since  Its  Interes's  tend  to 
be<rome  coextensive  with  the  area  It  has  un- 
dertaken to  protect  from  hostile  Incursions 
A  nation  with  far-flung  commitments  feels 
that  even  an  Intrinsically  unimportant  In- 
cursion may  Jeopardize  the  security  of  many 
countries  that  lc»k  to  it  to  protect  them,  and 
that  one  successful  Incursion  could  oast 
doubt  upon  the  nation's  willingness  or  ability 
to  withstand  other  incursions, 

A   MORAL   OBUCATION 

So  an  Imperial  power's  vital  Interests  em- 
brace all  the  outlying  areas  of  conunitment 
and  become  equivalent  to  the  preservation 
of  an  international  order  and  a  distribution 
of  power  upon  which  order  must  depend. 
They  are  viewed  with  a  mixture  of  resigna- 
tion, resolution  and  pride,  as  a  mora),  not 
only    a    national    obligation — an    obligation 
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.seldom  appreciated  by  any  but  the  Immedl- 
.ite  beneficiaries.  If  by  them.  Imperial  In- 
tere.-.ls.  moreover,  create  a  sense  of  continual 
insecurity,  since  the  threats  to  order  are 
if^ion  and  many  are  beyond  the  capacity  oX 
i..e  Imperial  power  to  foresee  or  control. 

For  the  United  States,  the  holding  of 
111 'perlal  power  creates  &ome  emotional  prob- 
lems since,  on  the  one  hand,  America's 
eqoBlltarlan  idealism  makes  the  exercise  of 
hf gemony  distasteful,  yet.  on  the  other  hand, 
'his  .same  idealism  lends  a  missionary  Im- 
petus to  armed  Interventions  which  are  the 
cau.se  and  consequence  of  Us  hegemonlal  po- 
ll, lun 

If  the  critics  are  partly  right  In  asserting 
ihat  ml.sslonary  Impulses  have  got  the  bet- 
ter of  Americas  antl-lmperlal  Inhibitions, 
•hese  Impulses  are  not.  however,  a  sufficient 
explanation  for  the  persistent  extension  of 
American  commitments  or  the  difficulty 
Americans  have  found  In  satisfying  their 
longing  to  escape  the  burdens  of  empire. 
In  reality,  not  only  the  insecurity  of  holding 
great  power  but  also  the  objective  circum- 
stances that  prevent  giving  up  power  under 
hostile  pressure  with  safety  and  honor  make 
It  as  difficult  for  the  United  States  to  con- 
tract Its  commitments  as  it  has  been  for 
traditional  Imperial  powers  to  liquidate  their 
empires 

Theoretically,  the  nation  could  simply  de- 
cide, in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Walter 
Llppmann.  that  Its  primary  Interests — prin- 
cipally Its  territorial  security  and  welfare — 
do  not  warrant  the  engagement  of  Ameri- 
can forces  on  foreign  soil  except  In  extreme 
and  quite  unlikely  circumstances  In  Western 
Europe  and  perhaps  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  hostile  power  In  the  Caribbean.  But  hav- 
ing pursued  a  much  more  spacious  concep- 
tion of  Its  interest,  such  as  a  retrenchment 
could  entail  a  humiliating  abdication  of 
power  and  responsibility,  leaving  Instabil- 
ity and  turmoil  In  Its  wake,  unless  the  most 
optimistic  assumptions  about  the  Interna- 
tional environment  should  turn  out  to  be 
true.  No  American  President  would  want  to 
take  responsibility  for  risking  this  state  of 
affairs 

MOLDED  BT  rNVIRONMENT 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  draw 
any  direct  or  absolute  correlation  between 
the  baste  conception  of  America's  interna- 
tional position — whether  conventional,  re- 
visionist or  Imperial — and  the  future  of 
American  policy.  Whatever  the  prevailing 
conception  of  American  vital  Interests  may 
be  or  t>ecome.  its  actual  Impact  on  Ameri- 
can policy  win  largely  depend,  as  always,  on 
the  kinds  of  events  and  developments  that 
shape  America's  International  environment. 

Indeed,  the  external  environment  probably 
shapes  the  nation's  conception  of  Its  vital  In- 
terests more  than  the  other  way  around.  One 
could  not  otherwise  explain  the  transforma- 
tion of  America's  international  outlook  since 
World  War  n. 

Though  changes  In  International  politics 
during  two  decades  have  greatly  complicated 
the  environment  of  American  policy,  they 
have  not  nullified,  but  only  modified,  some  of 
Its  determining  political  and  structtiral  ele- 
ments. International  changes  have  neither 
ended  the  Cold  War  nor  created  coherent 
new  patterns  of  conflict  and  alignment. 

The  reasons  for  such  continuity  In  a  period 
of  great  and  rapid  change  are  varied.  In  some 
respects,  the  sheer  intractability  of  the  inter- 
national environment  accounts  for  it.  (In 
the  Third  World  War.  for  example,  the  failure 
ol  great  expectations  to  materialise  must  be 
largely  attributed  simply  to  the  unsusceptl- 
bility  of  local  conditions  to  organization  or 
influence  by  the  superpowers  and  to  the  po- 
litical and  material  Incapacity  of  underde- 
veloped states  to  act  on  the  central  stage  of 
world  politics.) 

But  two  historically  unique  factors  of  great 
importance  can  be  singled  out  as  positive 


forces  for  continuity.  One  Is  the  extent  to 
which  the  central  International  conflict  and 
balance  of  power  have  been  determined  by 
two  states  because  of  the  disparity  between 
the  magnitude  and  geographical  extent  of 
their  power  and  the  power  of  any  other  state 
or  group  of  states.  The  other  unique  factor 
Is  the  existence  of  nuclear  weapons. 

On  the  basis  of  the  history  of  two  decades, 
one  might  conclude  that,  as  long  as  these 
basic  continuities  persist,  the  extent  of  Amer- 
ican involvement  In  world  politics  is  unlikely 
to  diminish.  The  Imperatlv  .  of  containment, 
together  with  the  Imperatives  of  America's 
imperial  pKMiition,  would  override  the  Incen- 
tives for  retrenchment  regardless  of  the  na- 
tion's determination  to  avoid  future 
Vietnams. 

But  the  continuities  in  international  poli- 
tics since  World  War  II  are  not  permanent. 
There  are  many  ways  In  which  they  could 
come  to  an  end.  Familiar  elements  of  Inter- 
national politics  could  change  fundamental- 
ly or  disappear  altogether  If.  for  example,  the 
Soviet  Union  became  so  conservative  In  the 
face  ol  war  dangers,  fear  of  German  re- 
VHiichism  and  uncontrollable  radical  revolu- 
tionary forces;  so  preoccupied  with  the  prob- 
lems of  adhesion  In  Eastern  Europe  or  In  the 
Soviet  Union  Itself:  so  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  restraining  China  and  so  frus- 
trated by  political  failures  in  the  Third 
■World  as  to  abandon  -ts  search  for  levers  of 
hegemony  or  Influence  beyond  its  existing 
regional  domain.  And  one  can  also  Imagine 
a  combination  of  Internal  problems  and  ex- 
ternal trustratlous  restricting  the  United 
States  to  little  more  than  a  Western  Hemi- 
spheric role. 

International  politics  might  be  transformed 
if  new  active  centers  of  power — for  example, 
Japan  or  a  Franco-German  coalition — were  to 
exert  their  weight  In  regional  balances  of 
power;  If  the  superpowers  became  much 
more  concerned  with  their  parallel  Interests 
In  checking  China,  damping  do-wn  lcx;al  con- 
flicts in  the  Third  World  and  containing  nu- 
clear proliferation  than  with  their  conflicting 
political  and  Ideological  alms;  if  China  be- 
came so  powerful  that  It  was  not  only  a 
regional  but  a  global  power,  as  a  major  weight 
against  Russian  power,  seeking  limited  align- 
ment with  the  United  States  or  Japan. 

There  are  some  kinds  of  events  that  might 
also  precipitate  basic  changes  In  the  Cold 
War — and  rather  rapidly:  a  local  armed  con- 
flict in  the  Third  World  leading  to  a  major 
war  Involving  Chinese  or  Soviet  forces 
against  American  forces:  a  domestic  up- 
heaval or  a  radical  change  of  regime  In  the 
Soviet  Union  or  the  United  States;  a  severe 
economic  dislocation  in  Europe  or  in  one  of 
the  superpowers;  Soviet  attempts  to  repress 
forcibly  the  East  European  movement  to- 
ward Independence  and  liberalism;  an  ex- 
pansionist or  aggressively  revisionist  regime 
In  West  or  East  Germany. 

ELEMKNT  OF  SURPRISE 

Pew  of  these  developments  seem  likely  To 
recognize  their  possibility  simply  reminds  us 
of  the  element  of  surprise  and  the  limits  ol 
foresight  In  International  affairs.  But  the 
continuities  of  the  Cold  War  might  also 
change  by  erosion.  Less  spectacular  changes 
In  International  politics  may  already  be 
transforming  the  Cold  War  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  render  the  chief  concepts  and 
strategies  of  postwar  American  policy  obso- 
lete, even  though  elements  of  continuity 
persist. 

For  we  must  remember  that  the  familiar 
outlines  of  American  postwar  foreign  policy 
were  formed  tinder  circumstances  In  which 
the  containment  of  communism  for  the  sake 
of  American  security  served  as  the  great  cat- 
alyzing motive  and  simplifying  analysis  for 
active  participation  In  world  politics.  The 
gradual  erosion  of  this  motive  and  analysis 
In  an  Increasingly  complicated  international 
environment  could  exert  a  no  less  funda- 


mental Impact  on  American  policy  than 
would  dramatic  transformations  or  sudden 
critical  events. 

Some  Americans,  sensing  the  erosion  of  In- 
centives for  an  active  foreign  policy  at  the 
present  level  of  global  involvement  and  seek- 
ing a  reduction  of  America's  overseas  bur- 
dens, yet  fearing  the  consequences  of  Amer- 
icas  retrenchment  from  its  present  global 
position,  anxiously  look  forward  to  a  change 
In  the  International  environment  that 
would  enable  the  United  States  to  limit  its 
involvement  without  jeopardizing  world 
order.  They  find  this  change  In  the  emer- 
gence of  major  new  centers  of  power  that 
will  supplement  American  power  in  preserv- 
ing a  modicum  ol  order  in  the  most  critical 
Areas  of  the  world. 

Tills  idea  is  the  latest  revival  ol  an  old 
vision  of  multipolar  order.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Cold  War.  given  the  objectives 
of  American  policy,  the  absence  of  other 
substaniiiil  poles  ol  noncommunist  power 
has  necessitated  the  steady  extension  of 
American's  foreign  involvements.  Therefore, 
not  only  the  critics  but  also  the  proponents 
Ol  the  prevailing  consensus  on  American 
foreign  policy  have  looked  forward  to  a 
world  in  which  power  would  be  diffused 
rather  than  concentrated.  They  have  explic- 
itly advocated  and  hopefully  anticipated 
the  devolution  of  responsibility  from  the 
United  States  to  other  centers  of  power 
pending  the  emergence  of  a  universal  secur- 
ity organization. 

Yet  the  desire  to  see  new  centers  of  power 
emerge  is  strongly  qualified  by  the  natural 
propensity  of  a  great  power  to  keep  the  se- 
curity of  its  realm  under  Its  own  control  so 
far  as  possible,  and  especially  to  keep  control 
of  its  nuclear  power,  upon  which  that  secu- 
rity depends.  It  is  also  qualified  by  America's 
apprehension  about  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons.  And  this  apprehension  is  a  special 
manifestation  of  the  more  general  Amer- 
ican fear  ol  a  resurgence  ol  national  sepa- 
ratism, competitive  arming  and  other  disrup- 
tive features  accompanying  the  historic  sys- 
tem of  power  politico. 

In  concept,  Americans  have  reconciled  na- 
tionalism with  the  diffusion  of  power  through 
the  Ideal  of  autonomous  but  interdependent 
and  hsu-monlous  regional  "collective  secu- 
rity" organizations,  which  could  temper  na- 
tionalism while  aggregating  power  The  ideal 
of  a  united  Etirope  Is  especially  favored  In 
America's  postwar  visions.  Tet  the  only  non- 
communist  regional  organizations  that  have 
played  a  significant  role  In  the  distribution 
of  power  have  been  orgtanlzed  under  Amer- 
ican preponderance.  Perhaps,  as  some  Amer- 
ican and  many  European  critics  allege.  Amer- 
ica's Ideal  of  regionalism  sublimates  the 
reality  of  Its  hegemony. 

Be  that  as  It  may.  a  world  of  coherent 
regional  organizations,  whether  as  partners 
or  powerful  rivals,  shows  few  signs  of  emerg- 
ing at  this  stage  of  International  politics. 
This  Is  not  the  result  of  hegemonlal  Amer- 
ican designs,  it  Is  the  result  of  inherent  ob- 
stacles to  the  development  of  autonomotis 
regional  poles  of  power. 

These  obsucles  lie  in  many  particular  di- 
vergencies of  interests  within  every  group  of 
interdependent  states  but  also,  more  gen- 
erally, in  the  political  problem  that  roughly 
equal  powers  encounter  in  Integrating  or 
even  ccwrdinating  defense  policies;  In  the 
special  obstacles  to  an  equitable  and  mutu- 
ally satisfactory  sharing  of  the  control  of 
nuclear  weapons  (now  virtually  a  prereq- 
uisite for  creating  a  major  power) ;  in  the 
postwar  resurgence  of  parochial  national 
spirit,  and  in  the  domestic  opposition  to  the 
expenditures  necessary  to  create  armed 
forces  Independent  of  the  United  States. 

If  any  new  pole  of  military  power,  Inde- 
pendent of  American  preponderance  and  ca- 
pable of  affecting  regional  balances  of  power, 
arises  in  the  next  decade.  It  will  be  a  single 
sovereign   state   that   already   exists.   Japan 
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»**m5  Uke  the  ouly  prospect  Tel  the  emer- 
geue  of  a  thoroughly  armed  Japan,  playing 
11  m.ijor  role  in  an  .\sian  bH lance  of  p*.wer 
aiid  moved  by  the  kind  of  out  ward- looking 
iiAtlonalum  that  would  have  to  be  vne  pre- 
condition of  »uch  a  suatui.  would  be  no  less 
disturbing  than  the  burdens  ol  American 
prepoiulerajice  to  the  current  advocates  of 
iLiiUipolarity 

INrUlN^L    PBEOClTVPATION 

Meanwhile  the  lamlllar  outlines  of  the 
old  order  continue  to  prow  mere  confusing 
\Xe  a  kaleidoscope  that  is  somewhat  out  of 
focus  What  lurther  compUr.-ites  the  efTi.rt 
tj  forc5ee.  let  alone  fusier  some  coherent 
future  desien  is  the  present  tendency  of 
internal  stK:i..*conomlc  problems  to  lead  to- 
ward introversi'.'U  the  states  that  have  the 
greatest   capacity   to  construct  (le-lijns 

If  wme  of  the  most  advanced  industrial 
states  including  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  going  to  be  preoccupied 
with  meeting  politically  mobilized  consumer 
expectations  alleviating  \irb.in  nial  idjust- 
ments  and  accommodating  racial  or  relatively 
affluent  and  well-educated  minorities  which 
feel  alienated  from  the  prevailing  es-ablL-h- 
ments  and  the  vast  impersonal  systems  of 
eovernment.  busine-s  and  educa-ion  over 
which  they  preside,  then  international  poli- 
tics will  be  a  much  more  amorphous  phe- 
nomenon than  in  previous  transitional  peri- 
ods of  the  modem  state  svstems 

It  is  a  question  whether  this  naMi'D  faced 
with  a  confusing  and  patternless  interna- 
tional environment  and  pre<x-c'ipled  wrh 
Internal  pn^blems  will  continue  to  expend 
the  energy  it  would  have  to  expend  Just  to 
maintain  rs  existing  commitments  let  alone 
foster  new  svstems  of  order  and  security 
When  the  containment  of  communism  Is  no 
longer  a  catalyzing  purpose  and  there  Is  no 
universal  ideoioglcal  adversary  against  which 
to  mobiU/e  moral  sentiments  would  a  sense 
of  world  role  and  responsibility,  or  a  general 
feeling  that  American  security  and  welfare 
depend  on  balances  or  power  and  a  modicum 
or  order  In  the  world  suffice  to  sustain  an 
active  foreign  policy  ' 

Or  would  the  United  States,  no  lonser 
finding  any  moral  satisfaction  In  global  pow- 
er politics  or  feeling  the  lash  of  Insecurity 
liquidate  Its  metaphorical  empire  and  re- 
tire to  an  equally  metaphorical  fortress "i  In 
either  case  what  difference  would  It  make 
for  Americas  security  or  the  quality  of 
American  life?  The  alternatives  are  over- 
stated, but  the  questions  are  perlnent 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL   10  30   AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  If  there 
be  no  lurther  biislness  to  come  before 
the  Senate.  I  move  In  accordance  with 
the  order  of  Saturday.  January  24.  1970. 
that  the  Senate  stand  In  adjournment 
until  10:30  tomorrow  morning 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  lat  5 
o'clock  and  13  minutes  p  m  •  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Tuesday.  Januarj-  27, 
1970.  at  10  30  a  m. 


NONflNATTONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 

Senate  January  26.  1970; 

Assistant  SccEirr.\«T  or  Tii.*nsportation 
Charles   D.   Baker,   of   Maryland,   to   be  an 

Assistant    Secretary    of    Transportation,    vice 

Paul  W  Cherlngion.  resigned. 

COMMXSSIOIf  OK   CTVII.   RIGHTS 

Manuel  RuUs,  Jr.  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
to  which  ofBce  he  was  appointed  during  th« 
last  recess  of  the  Senate. 


FtDtRAL  Nati.in\i    Mortgage  Association 
Ai:.in  Oakley  Hunter    of  CallfortUa.  to  be 
pre  Idem  of    the  Federal   National   Mortgage 
Association    to  which  office  he  was  appointed 
du.'ing  the  last  reces.s  L.f  the  Senate 

FiiREicN  Claims  Setti  emfnt  Commission 
Lyle  S  Garlock.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Clain-.s  Settlement  Com- 
mission of  the  United  States  for  a  term  of  3 
vears  from  October  22.  1969.  vice  Leonard  v 
B   Sutton,  term  expired 

DtPLOMATK-     AND     FOSEIGN     SERVICE 

The  foUowlnK-named  Foreign  Service  In- 
fi-.rmatlon  officers  for  promotion  In  the  For- 
eign Service  to  the  c'aises  Indicated 

F.ireign  Service  information  officers  of 
c.a-i  1 

Keith  E  .\i  im-son.  of  Nev.ida 
O    Rudolph  AiSgrey.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

David  NUle.  of  Maryland 
Michiel  Weyl.  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Foreign  Service  information  officers  of  class 
2 

Cli.irles  R    Beecham.  of  Florida. 
Jamej  D   Conley.  of  Illinois 
l.vle  D    Copmann.  of  Nebraska. 
Richard  H   Curtlss.  of  Virginia. 
C.irl  E   D.ivl.s.  of  Florida 
Kugene   J     Frledmann,    of   Ohio. 
John  L   Hed,;es.  of  Illinois 
David  I   Hitchcock,  of  Connecticut 
Richard    M     Key.    of    New    Jersey. 
Barrett    M     Reed     of    Rhode    Island 
John  W   Shirley   of  Illinois 
Morton    S     Smith     of    Maryland 
Firelgn  Service  Information  officers  of  cl.iss 
1 

F.Jnuind   A     Bator,   of    the   District    of   Co- 
lumbia 

Edgar  S    Borup.  of  Illinois 
Harry  P    Brltton.  of  California 
Michael  D    Brown,  of  New  York 
Francis  A    Cooke,  of   New   York 
A   Speight  Cooper,  of  Georgia. 
George  T   Czucrka.  of  Virginia 
O    Michael  Elsenstadt.  of  New  York. 
Jai-k  B    Fawcett.  of  Colorado 
Ben    F     Fordney.   of   Virginia 
Jem-  L    Inman.  of  California. 
Ivan  T    Klecka.  of   Illinois. 
Charles  J  Lahey.  of  Pennsylvania 
Milton  Leavitt.  of  MassachusetU. 
Charles  M   Magee.  of  Florida. 
Donald   E    Mathes.   of   Missouri. 
Robert  L    M    Nevltt.  of  Penuavlvania 
Flenunlng  E    Nyrop.  of  Virginia. 
Michael  T    F    Plstor.   of  New  York. 
WiUlajn   H    Pugh.  of   New  Jersey. 
Donald  E  Rellly.  of  California. 
Leonard  I   Robock.  of  Ohio 
Vincent    Rotundo.    of    New    Jersev 
Miss   Margaret    V.   Taylor,   of   California. 
Vernon  R  Telfonl.  of  Georgia. 
Richard  E    Undeland.  of  Nebr»sk*. 
Jarohlav   J     Verner.   of    Maryland 
Robert    C     Voth.    of    C^lf..rnia 
Foreign     Service     Information    officers     of 
class  4 

Miss   Ruth    B.inonls.   of    Michigan. 

Paul    P     Blackburn,    of    Maryland. 

John  T  Burns,  of  Florida 

Ttiomas  A    Calhoun,  of  California. 

Miss  Patricia  E   Connor,  of  Washington. 

Miss  Joan  L    Dickie,  of  New  York. 

Ell  Flam,  of  Virginia. 

James  Flood,  of  Maryland 

L,iwrence  B    Flood,  of  California. 

Charles  T  Foo  of  Florida 

C   M   Fry.  of  Mls,sourl 

Alan  L  Gilbert,  of  Ohio 

Myron  L   HofTmann,  of  Virginia. 

Talbot t   W    Huey    of   Maryland 

Irwin  S   Kern,  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

Robert  E    Knopes.  of  Wisconsin 

Robert  R  LaOamma.  of  New  York. 

John  H  Melton,  of  Montana 

James   L    Meyer,   of   California 

Robert   3     Meyers,   of   California. 

Merrill  S.  Miller,  of  California. 


J  Richard  O.crturf  of  the  District  of  Co- 
1  :iiiiua. 

Peter  J    Rcuss.  of  Florida. 

John  F  Riuholie.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Sanders  F  Rosenblum.  of  Michig^ui. 

William  A  Rugh.  of  New  York. 

Henry  B  Ryan,  ol  Illinois, 

Fled  M  Shaver  II.  of  Colorado. 

•MUiam  Stephens.  Jr  ,  of  Pennsslvanla. 

Conrad  Stolzenbach.  of  Ohio. 

V   Jordan  Tanner,  of  California. 

Wi'.liam  F  Thompson,  of  Minnesota 

Alfred  J  Waddell.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

David  M   Wilson,  ol  M.issachusetts. 

William  M  Zavls.  of  Illinois 

Foreign     Service     information    officers     of 

class  5 

Paul  B  .Mtenius.  of  New  Jers-ey. 

Peter  J   An' ico.  of  New  York. 

Miss  Juliet  C  .\ntunes.  of  New  York. 

John  B  Barton,  of  S<.>uth  Carolina. 

Michael  P  Canning,  of  North  Dakota. 

Sherwood  H   Demitz..  of  Michigan. 

Bernard  Engel.  of  Ohio. 

Miss  Nancy  E  Fitch,  of  New  York. 

Edward  D  Franco,  of  Colorado. 

Robert  Barry  Fulton,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  K.  Gels,  of  Texas. 

Rlch.irdJ   Gilbert,  of  New  York. 

Miss   Corlnne   A    HediUlan.  of   Rhode   I  - 

land. 

Christopher  M  Hen/e.  of  California. 

John  H   Hudson,  of  Virginia. 

Ronald  L  Humphrey,  of  Washington. 

Thomas  F  Johnson,  of  New  York. 

Kenton  W  Keith,  of  Missouri 

Duane  L  King,  of  W.ishlngton. 

Howard  A  Lane,  of  Illinois. 

Ernest  H   Latham.  Jr  .  of  Massac;-iu.>-ett.s 

Alfred  A  Laun  III.  of  Wlscon.sin. 

Harvey  I   Lelfert.  of  California. 

Lewis  R  Luchs,  of  Virginia, 

NUss  Cl.ira  Sigrld  Maltrejean.  of  Arizona. 

Jerome  K.  McDonough.  of  Maryland. 

Robert  L  Michael,  of  Ohio. 

Robert  P  Milton,  of  Georgia. 

Miss  Mary  Rose  Noberlnl.  of  New  York. 

Thomas  E  O  Connor,  of  Ohio. 

Jerry  Lincoln  Prlllaman.  of  Virginia. 

Peter  L  QuasluS,  of  Wisconsin. 

H  irKan  F  Roeacker.  of  Nebraska. 

Richard  F  Roes,  of  Florida. 

Richard  C   Schoonover.  of  California. 

C.^rl  D    SchtiUz  III.  of  the  District  of  C:'- 
lunibla. 

James  H   Se.ise  of  Michigan. 

Donald  F  Sheehan.  of  New  York. 

Terry  B   Shroeder.  of  California 

Thomas  E   E  Spooner.  of  Michigan. 

WUUs  J   Sutter,  of  New  Jersey. 

Richard  A  Vlrden.  cf  Minnesota. 

Phillips  S   Waller,  of  California. 

John  G   Wilcox,  of  Michigan. 

Murr.iy  B  Woldman.  of  Ohio. 

Foreign     Service     Information    officers    of 

cl.vs  6: 

William  J   A   Barnes,  of  M.assachusetts. 
Miss  Prances  D  Cook,  of  Florida. 
Robert  T  Cixmrod.  of  New  York. 
Tabor  E  Dunman.  Jr  .  of  Virginia. 
Miss  Cynthia  J  Fraser.  of  Texas. 
Ml.«8  Mary  E  Gawronskl.  of  New  York. 
Miss  Gall  J   Gulliksen.  of  Illinois. 
L   Michael  Haller.  of  Illinois. 
Barry  B    R   Jacobs,  of  Michigan. 
George  C   KInzer,  of  California. 
Terrence  H   Kneebone,  of  UUh, 
William  U   Lawrence,  of  Michigan. 
Michael  K.  Lewis,  of   the  District  of  Co- 
Ivimbla 

Gary  R  Nank.  of  Ohio. 
Robert  J    Palmerl.  of  Massac h vise tts. 
James  C   Pollock,  of  Pennsylvania. 
William  H.  Poole,  of  Massachusetts. 
Miss  Ellen  L  Robblns.  of  Illinois. 
Miss  Edith  E   Russo,  of  Virginia. 
Andrew  D  Schlesslnger.  of  New  York. 
Sumley  S.  Shepard.  of  Colorado. 
Lawrence  M.  Thomas,  of  Tennessee. 
Harvey  M.  Wandler.  of  New  York. 
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EXCELLENT  SPEECH  GIVEN  BY 
JERRY  O.  TALTON.  JR.,  OF  HAMP- 
TON, VA. 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or  vnctNiA 
I N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  26,  1970 

Mr  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  It  was  my  privilege  to  hear  a 
fine  young  man  deliver  a  very  excellent 
speech  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Peninsula  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Fort 
Monroe.  Va.  His  name  is  Jerry  O.  Talton. 
Jr.,  of  Hampton.  Va..  and  he  is  presently 
serving  as  a  page  in  the  general  assembly 
of  Virginia. 

This  young  man  won  the  district  award 
for  an  oratorical  contest  sponsored  by 
the  American  Legion  and  certainly  will 
be  a  major  contender  In  the  national 
final  competition.  In  my  opmion  this 
young  man  Is  a  typical  example  of  most 
of  the  American  youth  today  and  I  be- 
lieve that  his  remarks  might  prove  of 
some  interest  to  my  colleagues. 

I  insert  his  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  point: 

Speech  Oivin  bt  Jesxt  O.  Talton,  J». 

Friends.  It  Is  my  great  privilege  to  an- 
nounce that  you  are  now  free!  Perbapa,  you 
misunderstand.  I  don't  mean  half  free.  Tou 
are  now  totally  free — to  lead  your  own  live* 
and  to  direct  your  own  destinies.  And  you 
owe  this  all  to  an  insurgent  organization, 
known  as  the  Federation  for  the  Freedom 
from  Freedom,  which  has  secretly  been  work- 
ing toward  your  emancipation  for  nearly 
fifteen  years.  And  at  last  it  has  accompUsbed 
Its  goal.  You  are  no  longer  forced  to  serve  the 
unjust  masters  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment! 

I  realize  this  must  strike  many  of  you  as 
being  evil  A  few  of  you  might  have  even  liked 
the  old  government;  but  listen  to  me,  and 
look  to  your  own  consciences  for  the  answer. 
Take  nature.  In  nature  there  are  hundreds 
of  animals  They  don't  fight  In  immoral  wan. 
They  don't  build  nuclear  bombs  to  asaert 
their  own  strength.  Look  at  the  bird;  be  Uvea 
a  happy,  fulfilling  life,  yet  he  needs  no  gor- 
ernmentl  On  the  contrary,  what  would  be 
the  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  that 
bird?  Without  a  doubt.  It  would  be  for 
someone  to  grasp  him,  to  thrust  him  Into  a 
cage,  to  sever  his  freedom.  And  that's  exactly 
what's  happened  to  you.  For  193  yean  you 
and  your  forefathers  have  been  subjugated; 
and  at  the  root  of  yotir  slavery  Is  the  United 
States  Constitution  I 

That  document  has  set  up  the  very  gor- 
ernment:  which  has  taken  America's  young 
men  and  sent  them  across  the  Pacific  to  die 
In  a  useless  war;  which  has  confiscated  one 
fourth  of  yotu-  hard-earned  money  and 
squandered  It  for  countless,  unjustified  rea- 
sons. 

The  government,  which  has  placed  men, 
no  better  than  yourselves  In  '\  position  of 
supremacy  with  the  power  to  direct  and 
restrict  your  lives.  The  very  government, 
which  baa  done  its  best  to  insure  the  ulti- 
mate extinction  of  the  human  race! 

But  at  last,  we  In  America  have  achieved 
true  Independence.  In  fact,  within  the  hour 
you  may  have  the  privilege  of  witnessing  the 
burning  of  the  Umtcd  States  Ck>nstltution 
on  nationwide  television.  Tou  are  now  your 
own  mastan.  There  Is  no  one  greater  than 
you  yourselves.  Tou  may  live  the  rest  of 


your  lives  In  complete,  absolute,  irrevocable 
freedom ! 

That  little  speech  was  Just  a  sample  of  what 
could  conceivably  happen  in  the  United 
States  if  we  the  American  citizens  fail  to 
meet  up  to  our  responsibilities.  America  is 
being  attacked  by  two  strong  forces.  Now  first 
of  all  there  is  communism,  seeking  literally 
to  make  slaves  of  the  American  people.  But 
secondly  thgp-tt-anarchy — anarchy,  which 
Is  attacking  America  from  within.  Now  we 
give  a  tremendous  amount  of  attention 
to  communism.  Look  at  all  the  money 
spent  In  the  arms  race.  Look  at  our 
men  fighting  In  Viet  Nam  right  now.  But 
few  people  give  this  same  attention  to 
anarchy,  when  anarchy  is  attacking  America 
directly.  Anarchy  Is  what  so  many  members 
of  the  hippie  movement,  the  S.D.S.,  Youth 
International,  as  well  as  as  many  other  groups 
are  advocating.  Their  cries  are  for  "revolu- 
tion now"  and  "complete  freedom  now." 
They  want  a  new  society  without  govern- 
ment in  which,  supposedly,  peace  prevaiU 
and  all  men  are  united  by  love.  Now  if  ihu 
were  practical.  Indeed,  society  might  be 
greatly  Improved.  But  if  this  happened,  the 
strong  would  prey  upon  the  weak,  looting  and 
thievery  would  be  rampant,  the  very  high- 
ways we  now  travel  on  would  be  at  least  ten 
times  more  dangerous.  Order  would  l>e  re- 
placed by  chaos.  And  in  this  chaos,  the  big 
red  bear  of  communism  could  easily  grasp 
the  American  people  in  Its  paws.  Edmund 
Burke  once  said,  "Uberty.  to  be  enjoyed, 
mtist  be  limited  by  law;  for  where  law  ends, 
tyranny  begins."  So  you  see,  we  in  America 
are  faced  with  the  threat  of  too  much  gov- 
ernment— and  too  little  government. 

But  luckily  we  have  one  document  which 
guarantees  tis  the  advantages  of  freedom, 
while  protecting  tia  from  the  forces  which 
would  surely  catise  the  downfall  of  the  Amer- 
ican society.  And  that  document  is  the 
United  States  Constitution.  Truly,  there  is 
none  better.  What  other  government  has  a 
constitution  which  guarantees  Its  people  so 
much  personal  freedom?  The  American  peo- 
ple have  freedom  of  speech,  of  religion,  as- 
sembly, of  petition,  the  right  to  own  prop- 
erty, and  there  are  many  others.  What  other 
government  Invests  so  much  power  In  the 
people?  Ilie  American  people  have  the  power 
to  elect  their  president,  their  vice-president, 
the  memben  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  they  have  the  power  to 
propose  bills  by  the  initiative  and  to  recall 
bills  to  the  publle  vote  by  the  referendiun. 
And  there  ar«  many  other  powers  also  dele- 
gated to  the  people  on  the  state  and  local 
level.  But  so  far  I've  only  mentioned  direct 
powera.  Indirectly  they  affect  all  executive 
and  legislative  decisions,  because  they  have 
the  power  of  not  re-electing  officials  who 
don't  follow  their  wishes.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  very  powerful,  but  along  with  this 
power  and  this  freedom  comes  responsibility. 
A  good  American  citizen  must  respect  the  law 
and  the  officials  which  uphold  it.  He  must 
contribute  his  fair  shan  toward  the  cost  of 
government.  He  must  vote  whenever  he  has 
that  privilege,  and  be  must  do  so  intelligently. 
He  must  keep  Informed  on  the  public  Issues. 

There  are  many  ways  In  this  country;  we 
have  radio,  television,  newspapen,  and  maga- 
zines. He  must  serve  on  a  Jury  when  needed, 
and  he  must  do  so  willingly.  He  must  con- 
serve our  nation's  resources— our  land,  parks, 
riven,  and  forests.  He  must  let  the  people 
in  public  office  know  how  he  feels  on  the 
Issues.  He  can  do  this  either  by  writing  to 
them  directly,  or  by  participating  In  public 
opinion  polls.  And  there  are  many  other  du- 
ties of  an  American  citizen.  In  fact.  It  would 
take  houre  Just  to  name  a  fraction  of  them. 


Being  an  American  citizen  takes  a  lot  of 
work,  ni  agree.  But  out  of  what  we  put  into 
otir  government,  we  get  a  system  so  just  and 
so  fair  that  the  American  people  as  a  whole 
could  never  reject  It.  Only  those  In  the  mi- 
nority, the  radical  groups,  could  be  against 
It.  And  there  you  have  the  true  American 
protection — the  millions  of  people  who  do 
support  the  present  system  of  government 
and  who  will  not  allow  any  minority  group 
either  to  Impoee  a  different  system,  or  to 
Just  do  away  wlUi  government  entirely. 

In  fact,  there  Is  only  one  way  that  we  in 
America  will  ever  lose  our  democracy,  and 
thafs  U  we  fall  to  meet  up  to  our  respon- 
sibilities. Abraham  Lincoln  once  said,  "If 
this  nation  Is  ever  to  be  vanquished,  It  will 
not  be  by  aggression  from  without;  but  from 
the  falltire  of  citizens  to  do  their  duty 
within." 

We  can't  afford  to  Ignore  any  threat  to 
our  government.  We  can't  afford  to  be  ig- 
norant on  the  public  issues.  We  can't  afford 
not  to  vote,  simply  because  it's  too  much 
trouble  to  stand  in  line  at  an  election  pre- 
cinct. If  our  whole  government  system  Is  to 
survive,  the  will  of  the  majority  mtist  be 
expressed.  If  the  so-called  "silent  majority" 
remain  silent,  then  the  voices  of  the  clam- 
oring minorities  will  be  magnified  many 
times. 

Just  recently  In  West  Germany,  the  Ger- 
man people  were  to  elect  the  members  of 
their  federal  legislature,  the  Bvmdestag.  In 
this  election  the  Socialists,  the  minority 
party,  had  a  relatively  high  percentage  of 
their  voters  at  the  polls;  while  the  Christian 
Democrats,  the  majority  party,  had  a  very 
poor  showing.  As  a  result,  the  Socialists  were 
able  to  gain  many  seats  in  the  Bundestag 
and  were  later  on  able  to  appoint  Wllley 
Brandt,  a  fellow  Socialist  as  the  West  German 
Chancellor.  And  things  like  this  can  happen 
in  America.  America  Is  like  a  gigantic  wall 
with  each  American  citizen  composing  a 
brick.  Remove  one  brick  from  the  wall — you 
don't  affect  It  very  much.  Remove  two. 
three — the  wall's  still  strong.  But  sooner  or 
later  you're  going  to  go  too  far;  and  that 
walla  going  to  topple.  Every  time  you  don't 
vote  you're  gambling  with  democracy,  and 
what  happens  If  you  lose?  Picture  a  starry 
eyed  radical  telling  you,  "You  no  longer  have 
to  serve  the  United  States  Government."  Pic- 
ture the  Constitution  slowly  burning — and 
burning  with  It  the  hopes,  freedom,  and 
security  of  the  American  people. 


PUBLIC  LAND  MANAGEMENT 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

or   AKIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  January  26, 1970 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  not  long 
ago,  Mr.  Orme  Lewis,  Jr.,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Pub- 
lic Land  Management,  addressed  the 
George  Washington  Chapter  of  the  In- 
ternational Land  Economics  Fraternity 
of  Lambda  Alpha. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  his 
remarks  to  that  group  and  have  found 
his  cogent  analysis  of  the  changing  needs 
of  our  Nation  and  the  correqx>nding 
changes  in  priorities  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment to  be  of  great  value. 

I  commend  Mr.  Lewis  for  his  insight 
and  recommend  his  comments  not  only 
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to  those  who  share  our  concern  for  the 
proper  management  of  our  western  re- 
sources, but  also  to  those  of  us  who  are 
concerned  with  urban  problems  and  with 
finding  accepuble  solutions  to  these 
problems 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Lewis'  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  punted  m  the  Record. 
as  follows 

Rkm*rks    by    Ormi    Liwis    Jk      DtPi  ty    As- 

>IST,*.NT      SElHfT^Y      OF      THE      ISTEBIOR      JO* 

PxBLic   Land   M.^nagement   Bkf<ire  Oe'>rce 

WaSHINCTmN  CHAPTtm  ISTfRSATIONAL 

Land    Economms    Phaternity     ii>     Lambda 

ALFH*         in       W«>HtNCTON         DC  NOVEM- 

BEB    12 
A    wtt.TlHNEm  LIK-.KS  AT   IBBAN    USD   STRATEGY 

Mr  Chairman  GeiUlemen  I  Hm  delighted 
to  be  here  U)  talk  about  an  urban  Und  sirni- 
egv  a&  seen  through  the  eyes  of  b  Western- 
er Having  lived  most  of  my  life  in  Arizona 
undoubtedly  puts  a  Western  cast  on  my 
thinking  but  the  short  time  I  have  been  in 
Washington  has  modified  that  outlcx)k 

My  situation  Is  somewhat  analagous  to 
what  has  happened  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  A  few  years  back,  the  I>partment 
was  known  to  many  people  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  West  The  Department  s  Inter- 
ests were  mo«tly  limited  to  management  of 
vast  acreages  of  land,  administration  of 
mining  grazing  and  timber  harvest  on  the 
public  domain  And  the  great  bulk  of  our 
Indian  progrrtm>Jk'ere  and  .still  .ire  in  the 
West.  W 

The  situation  began  to  change  in  the  early 
postwar  years,  however,  when  the  economy 
converted  to  peacetime  production  Our  so- 
ciety reached  a  degree  of  affluence  never  be- 
fore known  Along  with  more  personal 
wealth  and  accelerated  Industrial  growth, 
came  two  elements  that  were  to  thrust  In- 
terior into  national  roles — the  demand  for 
recreation  and  the  need  for  greater  consid- 
eration of  the  environment 

MllUoos  of  Americans  suddenly  had  the 
wealth  and  mobUUy  to  get  out  of  town  and 
look  for  wider  vistas  of  recreation  The  de- 
mand led  to  creation  of  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door recreation  and  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservauon  Kund  One  of  the  chief  func- 
tions of  this  new  program  Is  to  assist  States 
and.  through  them.  Local  communities,  to 
meet  their  outdoor  recreation  needs  Thus, 
the  former  Department  of  the  West  finds 
Itself  directly  engaged  in  recreaUonal  pro- 
grams In  every  State  of  the  Nation,  and  In 
the  Territories,  as  well. 

The  other  element  that  gave  the  Depart- 
ment a  national  mission  was  growing  degra- 
dation of  the  environment.  Our  unprece- 
dented growth  cauaed  severe  ecological  dam- 
age In  Bome  places  The  principal  Infliction 
was  the  pollution  of  our  rivers  and  streams 
The  Interior  Department  was  given  the  task 
of  grappling  with  the  tremendous  task  of 
wwter  clean-up  This  asalgnmeni  placed  us 
very  much  into  each  of  the  Stat«« 

These  are  our  primary  credentials  as  a 
National  Department,  but  there  are  others* 
such  as  our  commercial  and  sport  fisheries 
programs,  saline  water  conver»lon.  mine 
safety.  Geological  Survey  and  NaUonal  Parka. 
Along  with  broadened  reBponslblllUes  of 
the  Department  to  deal  with  national  prob- 
lems has  come  Increased  Involvement  In 
helping  to  meet  urban  needs  Our  water  pol- 
lution control  activities,  ot  course,  directly 
affect  the  cities  And  a  growing  emphasis  la 
being  made  by  this  Administration  to  direct 
more  of  our  outdoor  recreation  resources  to 
urban  areas  where  the  need  for  recreation  is 
the  greatest. 

Our  credentials  for  urban  involvement  are 
well  grounded,  and  the  Department  of  the 
West  has  become  a  Department  of  Natural 
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Resources  It  has  become  Increasingly  re- 
sponsible for  programs  intended  to  halt  the 
eroBlon  of  environmental  quality  in  all  parts 
of  the  Nation 

The  growth  that  uill  come  and  .I'l ou(d 
riime  contains  a  very  real  threat  to  our  en- 
vironment A  projected  urban  population 
growth  o(  ne^irU  3  million  people  annually, 
along  with  needed  goods  and  .services,  can  do 
enormous  detriment  to  our  wuter,  land  and 
rtlr  and— in  the  proce.ss  to  wild  animals 
and    hsherles 

V\e  must  find  a  more  batlsfaciory  relation- 
bhsp  between  land  and  people  In  our  national 
gr(.vkth  Becau.se  there  is  a  continuing  con- 
centration of  people  to  urban  areas  the 
e-vsen;ial  requiffni^"*  "*  '""■  *"  urban  land 
srra'eg\  The  Interior  Department,  which 
manages  public  domain  equal  to  one-hflh 
the  area  of  the  United  States.  Is  beginning  to 
awaken  to  a  greater  potential  role  in  urban 
atTairs  In  es-sence  we  have  the  Ingredient 
that  IS  hardest  to  come  by  In  an  urban  growth 
strategy  -va-sv  acreages  that  can  be  made 
available  at  reaM^.nable  ci.»t  With  proper 
planning,  the  public  domain  of  the  West  i.au 
serve  the  whole  Nations  Interest  The  West 
can  provide  expansion  room  not  only  lor 
existing  urban  areas  but  for  the  creation  of 
new  towns— even  major  new  cities 

Today  we  are  confronted  with  urban  de- 
terioration a  mounting  exodus  of  people  from 
rural  to  urban  areas-  and  even  more  dis- 
couraging a  lack  of  basic  programs  to  affect 
major  change.s  over  the  long  run  In  accord 
with   a    national   growth   strategy 

The  changes  needed  are  enormous  In  only 
30  years  we  expect  to  have  another  100  nul- 
lion  people  The  social  and  physical  needs, 
including  environmental  and  esthetic  needs. 
will  require  our  b.'st  planning  etforus  Failure 
to  do  this  planning  could  be  catastrophic 
Fortunately,  we  have  begun  to  equip  our- 
selves with  some  of  the  tools  needed  tu  do  the 
Job 

A  Model  Cities  Program  was  enaited  in  1967 
to  reshape  the  total  environment  of  desig- 
nated areas  within  our  cities  and  a  new  Com- 
munities Act  was  adopted  the  following  year 
lo  help  develop  completely  new  cities  Both 
are  essential  beginnings,  but  both  are  In- 
sufBclent 

In  very  recent  years  a  handful  of  people 
have  begun  looking  to  the  Western  vaslness. 
Perhaps,  they  thought,  the  public  lands 
could  be  utilized  and  developed  to  cope  with 
the  explosive  urbanlzaUon  of  America  This 
thinking  has  been  slow  to  materialize  or  ad- 
vance because  of  uadltlonal  concepts 

Basically,  cities  have  grown  close  to  sources 
of  raw  materials  which  could  be  converted 
to  processed  or  manufactured  goods  The  em- 
ployment thus  provided  created  the  nucleus 
of  the  community  The  locaUon  of  the  city 
also  was  such  that  lu  commodities  could 
reach  the  market  place  competitively  The 
modern  community  also  demands  large 
amounts  of  water  and  electrical  power.  In 
contrast  to  these  requirements,  much  of  the 
West  has  been  viewed  as  remote  from  many 
required  raw  materials.  Isolated  from  mass 
markets  and  hamstrung  by  shortages  of  water 
and  power 

A  number  of  changes  have  occurred  that 
will  allow  the  West  to  play  a  substantial  role 
in  our  urban  land  strategy  A  revolution  in 
transportation  now  makes  it  possible  to  move 
raw  materlaU  great  distances  to  planU  and 
to  transport  the  finished  goods  to  foreign 
markeU  We  have  the  technology  to  move 
water  and  power  virtually  to  any  point  we 
desire.  Our  developing  knowledge  In  areas  of 
weather  modification  and  desalination  wUl 
supplement  the  capability  for  mass  move- 
ment of  water  and  power. 

With  these  essentials — land,  transporta- 
tion, water  and  power,  and  In  many  cases, 
raw  materials — we  can  build  viable  new  com- 
munltiea  In  the  West  Skilled  labor  will  go 
where  the  Jot>s  are.  and  if  the  area  of  new 
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opportunity  has  better  weather  and  a  more 
desirable  social  climate,  people  will  go 
readily 

There  Is  certain  to  be  a  large  scale  contin- 
uance of  urbanization  In  America  and  a 
growtli  strategy  Is  Imperative  Such  a  strat- 
egy has  been  called  for  by  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Iniergo\ernmental  Rela- 
tions, the  National  Leagtie  of  Cities  and  the 
National  Association  of  Counties  The  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Planners  has  called  for  a 
policy  of  population  dispersal  and  an  ambi- 
tious program  to  build  new  towns. 

The  general  need  for  a  new  model  for  the 
Nations  growth  evolves  from  the  congestion, 
pollution  and  deterioration  In  cities  that 
are  uto  large  and  ill-de\  eloped  About  130 
million  Americans  now  live  In  big  cities  or 
in  th"lr  suburbs— 50  million  more  than  only 
20  ye.irs  ago  About  70  per  cent  of  the 
N.\tions  population  already  Is  crowded  Into 
about  I  per  cent  of  the  land  To  Intensify 
this,  over-crowding  obviously  will  worsen  the 
social  and  environmental  problems  of  our 
urban  areas 

The  alternative  to  overburdening  existing 
urban  areas  is  to  build  new  towns  and  cities 
nils  Is  being  done  in  a  number  of  places 
in  the  United  States  and  In  Europe,  but 
it  is  a  highly  complex  undertaking  that  re- 
quires great  amounts  of  capital 

The  New  Communities  Act  of  1968  was  a 
constructive  step  in  the  right  direction  lo 
aid  in  flnanclng.  but  no  more  than  $50  mil- 
lion may  be  guaranteed  for  a  single  project, 
and  only  $250  million  Is  available  for  this 
purpose  nationally  That  means  only  six  new 
towns,  if  each  were  to  use  the  maximum 
Federal  aid  Our  population  growth,  how- 
ever, demands  the  equivalent  of  new  city  of 
250.000  population  each  month. 

The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission, 
now  studying  the  Nations  land  laws,  has 
heard  proposals  for  u.-e  of  public  lands  for 
creation  of  new  towns  and  cities.  The  Com- 
mission win  make  its  recommendations  next 
year,  and  11  Is  expected  to  deal  with  this 
issue 

An  AbslsUnt  Secretary  of  HUD,  testifying 
before  the  Commission,  suggested  that  the 
public  lands  be  considered  for  future  urban 
growth  He  saw  public  domain  as  the  source 
of  large  homogeneous  tracts  of  land  needed 
to  meet  the  social,  economic,  public  health 
and  esthetic  needs  for  urban  populations. 

One  of  the  main  drawbacks  to  large  scale 
clty-buHding  Is  not  the  lack  of  capital  but 
the  lack  of  readily  available  sites  ol  sufficient 
acreage  at  reasonable  prices.  The  availability 
of  such  land  would  be  a  tremendous  Incen- 
tive for  builders  and  home  owners  to  relo- 
cate In  a  totally  new  urban  environment. 

Making  public  lands  available  for  towns 
and  cities  Is  not  a  new  thing.  Between  1850 
and  18»0  more  than  400  towns  were  estab- 
lished on  pul>llc  lands  In  the  11  Western 
States.  The  old  laws  for  the  most  part  are 
In  need  of  overhaul  to  meet  modern  needs, 
but  the  precedent  for  aiding  the  establish- 
ment of  new  cities  on  public  domain  Is  well 
established. 

I  have  asked  the  Department's  Solicitor 
to  explore  how  present  laws  can  be  changed 
lo  create  more  flexible  use  of  public  land  so 
It  can  serve  the  needs  of  urban  growth.  One 
approach  could  be  to  make  land  available  to 
corporate  entity,  public  or  private,  for  com- 
prehensive planning  and  Integrated  develop- 
ment, subject  to  terms  and  conditions  which 
advance  desired  national  objectives. 

Such  transfers  of  land  would  l)e  contingent 
upon  provision  of  recreation  areas,  open 
space,  greenbelt  land,  and  space  for  public 
faclUtles  Conceivably,  there  could  be  de- 
veloped techniques  to  evaluate  the  direct 
social  and  economic  benefits  of  such  urban 
developments.  The  value  of  tangible  benefits 
then  could  be  taken  Into  account  In  deter- 
mining the  coat  of  the  land  to  the  developer. 
It  would  l>e  reasonable  to  give  additional  con- 
sideration In  land  costs  If  the  new  commu- 
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Tilty  development  entity  was  of  a  non-profit 
nature.  Finally,  the  disposal  or  transfer  of 
land  would  proceed  only  as  the  developer 
showed  adequate  progress  In  planning,  de- 
velopment, organization  and  administration. 
Protection  of  the  whole  public  interest,  not 
only  in  consideration  received  for  the  land 
hut  also  for  proper  development,  would  be  the 
over-rldlng  criterion. 

We  are  Just  beginning  to  look  seriously  at 
the  potential  that  the  West  offers  as  the 
I'lace  for  much  of  our  futiue  national  growth. 
1  am  optimistic  about  what  we  can  do.  With 
proi>er  planning,  300  million  Americans — 
thtrty  years  from  now — can  live  In  less  con- 
gestion and  contamination  than  200  million 
do  t'tdav 
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HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE3ENTATI\'ES 
Monday.  January  26,  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
pauit  several  montlis.  the  General  Sub- 
committee on  Education  has  conducted 
healings  on  the  needs  of  American  ele- 
mentai-y  and  secondary  schools  for  the 
decade  of  the  1970's. 

Among  the  exceptionally  talented  and 
diverse  witnesses  who  have  appeared  be- 
fore my  subcommittee  to  present  an 
evaluation  of  these  needs  is  John  Holt, 
author  of  numerous  books  and  articles 
dealing  with  the  education  of  children. 
Mr.  Holt  Is  a  teacher  and  has  spent  many 
years  studying  the  processes  of  learning. 
His  voice  has  been  forceful  in  advocating 
an  expansion  of  present  methods  of  help- 
ing children  to  learn  and  providing  them 
with  both  the  opportunity  and  the  moti- 
vation to  help  themselves. 

Mr.  Holt  generates  ideas  that  impel 
school  systems  to  reevaluate  their  goals 
and  objectives.  His  article  In  Look  maga- 
zine this  month  reaCarms  his  devotion  to 
education.  I  believe  it  deserves  the  wid- 
est possible  discussion  among  those  who 
have  a  very  real  stake  In  the  directions 
American  education  will  take  within  the 
next  10  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  "Why  We 
Need  New  Schooling"  by  John  Holt  fol- 
lows: 

Wht  W«  Nek>  New  Schoolinc 

(By  John  Holt) 

Knowledge  Is  Increasing  so  fast,  a  recent 
ad  said,  that  the  problem  of  education  Is  to 
find  better  ways  "to  pack  It  Into  your  heads." 
This  popular  belief  Is  wrong,  and  causes 
much  of  what  Is  so  wrong  with  our  schools. 
For  years.  It  is  true,  learned  men  used  their 
brains  to  store  and  retrieve  Information.  To- 
day, the  child  who  has  been  taught  In  school 
to  stuff  his  head  with  facts,  recipes,  thls-ls- 
how-you-do-it,  is  obsolete  even  before  he 
leaves  the  building.  Anything  he  can  do,  or 
be  taught  to  do,  a  machine  can  do,  and  soon 
will  do.  better  and  cheaper. 

What  children  need,  even  Just  to  make  a 
living,  are  qualities  that  can  never  be  trained 
into  a  machine — Inventiveness,  flexibility, 
resourcefulness,  curiosity  and,  above  all, 
Judgment. 

The  chief  products  of  schooling  these  days 
are  not  these  qualities,  not  even  the  knowl- 
edge and  skills  they  try  to  produce,  but 
stupidity,  ignorance,  incompetence,  self -con- 
tempt, alienation,  apathy,  powerlessness, 
resentment  and  rage.  We  can't  afford  such 
products  any  longer.  The  purpose  of  educa- 
tion can  no  longer  be  to  turn  out  people  who 
know  a  few  facts,  a  few  skills  and  who  will 
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always  belleTe  and  do  what  they  are  told. 
We  need  big  changes,  and  In  a  hurry.  Here, 
In  no  particular  order,  are  some  things  to 
change: 

We  must  get  rid  of  the  notion  that  edu- 
cation is  different  and  separate  from  life, 
something  that  happens  only  In  school. 
Everything  that  happens  to  us  educates  us, 
for  good  or  for  bad.  To  answer  "What  makes 
a  good  education?"  we  must  ask,  "What 
makes  a  good  life?" 

Teachers  must  have,  like  doctors  with  pa- 
tients, the  professional  freedom  to  work 
with  their  students  as  they  think  best.  Only 
the  child  himself  should  have  more  to  say 
than  the  teacher  about  what  Is  learned,  and 
when,  and  how:  today,  in  most  places,  only 
the  fixed  schedules,  so  many  hours  a  week 
per  subject,  prescribed  texts,  grades,  normal 
cvirves,  censorship,  supervisors — the  whole 
deadening,  humiliating  intimidating  regime 
under  which  too  many  teachers  have  to  work. 

Children  and  their  parents  should  not 
have  to  submit,  for  lack  of  choices,  to  school 
experiences  that  seem  degrading,  painful  or 
harmful.  School  is  neither  Jail  nor  the  Army. 
People  should  be  free  to  find  or  make  for 
themselves  the  kinds  of  educational  ex- 
periences they  want  their  children  to  have. 
Anything  In  law  that  makes  this  impossible 
or  even  very  difllcult  should  be  changed. 

In  most  of  history,  children  have  been  edu- 
cated by  the  whole  community,  the  whole 
society  they  lived  in.  Nothing  else  makes  any 
sense.  We  must  get  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  outside  world  Into  our  schools,  and  get 
the  schools  and  the  children  into  the  out- 
side world,  as  in  the  Parkway  project  in 
Philadelphia,  where  hundreds  of  students  use 
the  city  itself  as  their  classroom. 

Abolish  compulsory  attendance  laws.  We 
cannot  measure  growth  and  learning  by  the 
day  or  hour.  A  child,  flnding  out  what  he 
wants  to  find  out,  fully  alive  and  alert,  learns 
more  in  an  hour  than  most  students  learn 
in  school  In  weeks  or  months.  Schools  are 
only  one  place,  among  many,  where  people 
can  learn  about  and  grow  Into  the  world.  Let 
them  compete  with  other  educational  re- 
sources tor  the  time  and  attention  of  cbU- 
dren. 

Atwllsh  all  certification  requirements  for 
teachers.  They  don't  make  teachers  better, 
often  make  them  worse,  and  keep  or  drive 
out  of  teaching  many  excellent  people.  Let 
the  people  who  mn  a  school  use  as  te€ichers 
anyone  they  think  can  help  the  children. 

Teachers,  or  teachers  and  parents,  should 
run  schools,  not  specialists  In  school  admin- 
istration. Wiioever  pays  the  bills  and  sees 
that  the  floors  are  swept  and  the  windows 
washed  should  be  under  the  teachers,  not 
over  them. 

Ahollab  the  required  currlciUum.  Children 
want  to  learn  about  the  world  and  grow  Into 
It:  adults  want  to  help  them.  Let  them  get 
together,  and  the  proper  curriculum  will 
grow  and  want,  and  what  the  adults  have 
to  give. 

Abolish  all  compulsory  testing  and  grad- 
ing. If  a  student  wants  his  teacher  to  test 
his  knowldege  or  ooonpetence,  so  that  he  may 
know  how  to  Improve,  fine.  All  other  testing 
and  grading  Is  destructive  and  Inexcusable. 
Students  should  organize  to  refuse  to  take 
tests  for  other  people's  purposes,  and  teach- 
ers should  organize  to  refuse  to  give  them. 

At>oUsh  the  required  use  of  so-caUed  in- 
telligence tests  and  other  psychological  pry- 
ing. Such  teats  should  only  be  given  with  the 
consent  of  parent  and  child,  and  the  results 
should  t>eIong  to  them  exclusively.  Establish 
by  law  that  any  and  all  records  of  what  a 
child  does  In  a  school  shall  go  with  him,  as 
his  exclusive  ;»operty,  when  he  leaves  that 
school. 

In  all  educational  institutions  supported 
by  tax  money,  or  enjoying  tax-exempt  status 
(with  the  poaslble  exceptions  suggested  t>e- 
low),  abolish  all  entrance  exams  or  other  se- 
lective admlasions  requirements.  An  educa- 
tional institution,  like  a  library,  museum, 
lectiure  hall,  park  or  theater,  should  be  open 
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at  least  until  full,  to  any  and  all  who  want 
to  use  It.  A  lew  exceptions  might  be  made  for 
institutions  where  performance  skill  Is  in- 
volved, as  In  the  performing  arts,  crafts, 
skilled  trades,  or  in  flying,  surgery,  perh.aps 
some  sciences.  But  even  here,  the  institutions 
should  have  to  show  that  selection  is  re.ill.v 
needed,  and  not  Just  a  concession  to  institu- 
tional vanity,  or  a  way,  as  in  some  profes.iions 
and  trades  today,  to  keep  the  cost  of  services 
high  by  limiting  the  number  of  people  able 
to  provide  them. 

Abolish  all  requirements  for  sclico:-;.  Par- 
cnt.s  and  parents  aloiie  should  decide  whether 
a  school  is  right  for  their  children:  it  is  m 
one  eUe's  business.  Health  and  safety?  Let 
p.irents  decide  Our  cities  do  not  enforce 
health  and  safety  codes  in  the  hemes  of  the 
poor.  Why  should  these  codes  be  used  ti 
harass  poor  people's  schools,  or  to  preveni 
poop'.e  from  trying  to  solve  their  problems'.' 

Every  school  charging  no  tuition  and  open 
to  all  should  be  considered  an  independent 
public  school  and  entitled  to  tax  suppor'  per 
pupil-day  on  the  same  basis  as  state-run 
schools  in  its  d;strict.  Why  should  the  sta.e 
have  a  monopoly  on  public  education? 

As  Peter  Marin  and  others  have  suggested, 
we  should  radically  revise  all  laws  that  deny 
children  the  right  to  work,  travel  and  live 
independently.  The  laws  opce  passed  to  pro- 
tect children  now  oppress  more  than  they 
protect.  We  ought  not  to  deny  any  child  the 
right  to  take  part  in  society  as  fully  as  he 
wishes  and  is  able. 

Students  of  any  age  should  get  academic 
credit,  as  some  college  students  now  do.  for 
holding  down  a  Job.  Better  yet,  schools  should 
get  out  of  the  business  of  granting  creden- 
tials as  the  proof,  and  only  proof,  of  Job- 
worthiness. 

As  Christopher  Jencks  and  others  have  sug- 
gested, the  best  way  to  finance  education 
might  be  to  give  every  child  an  education 
allowance,  for  him  to  spend  on  his  education 
as  he  chooses.  Parents  and  thetr  children 
might  in  many  places  develop  forms  of  educa- 
tion vastly  more  efficient  than  our  present 
schools. 

Too  many  of  our  schools  are  too  big  to  >je 
Ihuman.  Instead,  we  could  have,  in  any 
of  our  giant  school  buildings,  a  number  of 
small  schools,  each  Independently  run  and 
using  its  own  idesis  and  methods,  and  all 
sharing  whatever  facilities  needed  to  be 
shared. 

Let  students,  whose  time  is  taxed  by  the 
schools,  and  who  really  know  and  care  about 
them  vote  in  school-board  elections. 

Give  more  time,  money  and  space  in  all 
schools  for  all  the  arts  and  for  developing 
physical  fitness,  strength  and  skill.  Sports, 
games,  athletics  are  too  Important  to  be  for 
Just  the  varsity. 

For  i>art  of  people's  lives,  we  tell  them  they 
can't  get  out  of  school,  and  once  they're  out. 
we  tell  them  they  cant  get  back  in.  Let 
people,  of  whatever  age,  go  In  and  out  of 
school  when  they  see  fit.  vising  it  when  it 
seems  most  useful  to  them.  Let  the  leemer 
direct  his  own  learning. 


MANS   INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  January  26,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,400  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families.  How  long? 
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HEW  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL 


HON.  DOWINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NtW    JEHMY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RfPREbENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  26.  1970 
Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
Speaker.  If  the  President  vetoes  the  ap- 
propriations bill  for  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
amount  and  quality  of  medical  care  m 
this  NaUon  will  be  severely  jeopardized 
I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleague, 
a  telegram  sent  to  the  President  by  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  medical  men 
in  the  country  regarding  their  views  on 
the  threatened  veto; 

Washington   D  C  . 

January  j«  1970 
President  Richaud  M   Nixon. 
The  White  House. 
Wa.ihington.   D  C 

The  delivery  of  adequate  medical  care  to 
the  American  people  in  the  next  decade  can 
be  criucally  Jeopardized  il  you  veto  now  the 
Hemlth  »nd  Education  ApproprlaUon  Bill 
This  bill  provides  for  the  training  of  vitally 
needed  phvsiclans  and  for  the  support  of  re- 
search promising  new  Ufe-saving  Icnowledije 
soon  We  do  not  believe  that  appropriating 
funds  for  manpower  training  to  protect  the 
health  and  save  the  lives  of  countless  Amer- 
icans can  be  construed  as  inflationary  Con- 
trarlly  this  should  have  the  highe.st  priority 
In  our  national  budget 

The  Public  Health  Service  h.i.s  said  we 
need  71.000  more  physicians  and  allied 
health  professionals  for  teaching,  research 
and  health  care  in  1970,  and  at  least  150.000 
more  by  1980  Meeting  these  needs  will  be 
lmpo«slble  unless  funds  authorized  by  Con- 
gress and  now  alxjiit  to  be  denied  are  made 
available 

We  mo6t  strenuously  urge  you  m  defeiv^ 
of  the  NaUon  s  best  Interests,  to  approve 
the  Health  and  Education  Appropriations 
Bill  and  make  savings  if  necessary  in  less 
critical  area-s  than  the  defense  of  the  lives 
of  Americans 

Dr  Louis  Ketl2  Emeritus  Michael  Reese 
Hospital,  Chicago  111 

Dr  Sidney  Gellis,  Chairman  and  Profes- 
sor of  Medicine  Department  of  Pediatrics, 
Tufts  University  Medical  School.  Boston. 
Mass. 

Dr  George  A  Wolf  Jr  Dean  and  Provost 
University  cf  Kansas  School  of  .Medicine 
Kansas  City  Kan 

Dt  Myron  Wesnnan  Dear.  School  nf  Pub- 
lic Health.  University  of  Michigan  Ann  Ar- 
bor. Mich. 

Dt  Victor  A  McKusiclc  Profes-sor  of  Medi- 
cine Epidemiology  and  Biology  John-  Hop- 
kins University    Baltimore    Md 

Dr  Ancel  Keys.  Head  of  PhyMologkal 
Hygiene  University  of  Minnesota  Minne- 
apolis. Minn. 

Dr  Michael  DeBakey.  Pre»icleii;  Baylor 
Unlveniltv  College  of  Medicine  Houston. 
Tex. 

Dr  Norman  Shumway  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery and  Chief  Cardiovascular  Surgery  Di- 
vision Stanford  University  Medical  Ceii'er 
Palo  Alto   Cal 

Dr  H  Hugh  Fudeuberg,  Director  Seen. in 
of  HeniaioIog>  and  Immunology  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine  University  of  California, 
S.in  Francisco  and  Professor  of  Baclerlolouy 
and  Immunology.  Unlversiry  of  California. 
Berkeley.  Cal 

Dr  Albert  Coons  Profess*. r  of  Ba«  terlology 
and  Immunologv.  Howard  Medlca!  Sihool 
Boeton.  Ma&s 

Dr.  E  Hugh  Luckey,  Vice  President  Med- 
ical Ailalrs.  Cornell  University  Medical  Col- 
lege. New  Tork.  N  T. 
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Dr  William  B  Bean  Chairman  and  Pro- 
fessor Department  of  Medicine.  Unlver«lty 
o!  Iowa  College  of  Medicine.  Iowa  City,  lo. 
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WHOSE  BLOODBATH' 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 


OF    CALlroaNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday  January  26.  1970 
Ml-  WALDIE  Mr  Speaker,  in  the  con- 
tinuing discussion  about  the  pace  of 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  from 
South  Vietnam,  the  specter  of  a  blood- 
bath" is  consUiitly  raised  by  those  who 
would  prefer  a  slower  rate  of  with- 
drawal 

In  his  most  recent  report  to  the  Na- 
tion. Piesldent  Nixon  cautioned  against 
leavmg  the  South  Vietnamese  people  in 
a  vulnerable  position  for  reprisals  such 
as  the  horror  that  occurred  at  Hue  dur- 
ing the  Tet  offensive  of  1968. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Nation  maga- 
zine by  former  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment ofBclal.  Tran  Van  Dlnh.  In- 
cludes some  very  pertinent  comments  on 
Uie  thieat  of  a  bloodbath  '  in  Vietnam. 
I  would  urge  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress to  consider  these  comments  In  fu- 
ture discu.ssions  of  this  important  mat- 
ter 

The  article  follows 
Thv      F*rr     or     '  Ora"     Vu.-tnamise      Ajti-k 
WnHDRAV^Ai     Ft:\K<>r  a  Bi-lmidbath 
I  By  Tran  V.m  Dinhi 
The  p<.«',.,it)illiy  of   a     bloodbath     in  South 
Vietnam  If  US    tniops  were  t«  swiftly  with- 
draw  has   been   worrying  both   '  hawks'  and 
doves       But    the    Vietnamese    likely    to    be 
the  mtist  affected  by  a  change  of  regime  In 
Saigon    or   by   a   Communist   take-over — the 
Mvealthy    and    powerful— ^o    not    t«lk    much 
about  It     thev  have  been  getting  ready  ever 
since  the  Tet  offensive  of  1968.  which  brought 
the  Mkar  into  their  cities  and  their  alr-con- 
dltloned  living  r»x)ms    .^  quiet  exodus  began. 
mo.stly  to  Prance    Tlie  price  of  exodus  la  not 
cheap    An  exit   vi.sa  costs  as  much  B.s  »5000. 
a      certificate    of    French    citizenship"    costs 
about    12000.     llleRal    border    crossings    Into 
Cambodia  cost  anywhere  from  $800  to  »4000 
Money    has    been    deposited    In    European 
banks    According   to   Alles*andro   Cassella  of 
Dw  Wrltu^ocltr  of  Zurich  a  total  of  between 
»1  5  and  92  billion  has  left  Vietnam  In  this 
way    According  to  the  same  JournalLit.  Presi- 
dent   Nguven  Van  Tlileu  has  found  a  home 
for  Ills  children  m  Ri)me  i  where  his  brother 
IS   ainbits-sadori     and   his   wife   has   just   pur- 
i  hased  a  house  in  Europe    He  estimates  that 
of     IBOO    Vietnamese    who    are    legally    leav- 
ing  this   country   each    month,   half   do   not 
return      which     means     that     approximately 
lOOOO    have    emigrated    since    the    negoila- 
;lons  siarted  in  Paris    My  own  estlmntefi  are 
a    bit    higher     Those    who    cannot    afford    or 
who  d<j  not  wish  to  leave   have  gone  through 
a    well-planned    process    of    accommodation 
with    the      other    side       an    accommo<latlon 
that    reaches    the    highest    echelon*    of    the 
government     Hvivnh    Van   Troiig    special    as- 
sistant  to  Presuieiii    Tlileu    was   arrested   In 
July  this  year  with  42  others  on  charges  of 
having    roiit.itts    wr.h    the    Vletcong     They 
were  scheduled  lor  trial  No-.ember  28  On  the 
provincial    level     a.s    Henry    A     Kissinger   has 
noted,      tacit    acrommotlalions    are    not    un- 
usual   in    many    areas   such    a.s    the    Mekong 
Delta"    {Foreign  Affairf    January    1960).  On* 
wonders    who    will    he    lelt    iiniong    I  he    pro- 
spect lv  e  \  icl  inis 


The  here-and-now  bloodbath  Is  real,  how- 
ever For  the  majority  of  Vietnamese,  poor 
peasjmts  in  the  defoliated  countryside  and 
destitute  workers  in  the  city  slums,  it  Is  what 
they  have  been  witnessing  a  long  time:  the 
search  and  destroy  missions;  the  "free  zone  " 
strikes,  the  B52  saturation  bombings;  the 
Phoenix  operation  (which  from  December 
1967  to  December  1968  killed  18.393  civilian 
Vletcong  cadres);  the  Song  My  CPlnkvUle') 
type  of  breakfast  massacre  In  which  an 
American  infantry  unit  allegedly  shot  down 
.some  hundreds  of  men.  women  and  children 
in  a  captured  village  in  the  early  morning  of 
March  16,  1968;  the  atrocities  regularly  de- 
scribed m  national  magazines  (Esquire.  Look. 
The  New  Yorker).  To  talk  about  a  future 
massacre  against  this  present  background  Is 
ironic,  to  say  the  leiist 

For  me.  a  Vietnamese,  to  discuss  this 
problem  Is  to  admit  the  US  has  a  role  to  piny 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Vietnam  after  the 
war  I  Bsk  myself  if  earUer  Americans  would 
have  been  Impressed  by  the  reprisal  argu- 
ment If  It  had  been  raised  by  the  British 
belore  they  left  American  shores  after  the 
War  of  Independence?  Would  it  have  ear- 
ned much  weight  if,  during  the  Civil  War, 
A  European  country  had  Intervened  on  be- 
half of  either  the  North  of  the  South,  and 
then  refvised  to  leave  on  the  grounds  that 
withdrawal  would  leave  the  people  of  the 
North  (or  the  South)  at  the  mercy  of  ag- 
gressors' 

Nonetheless,  the  question  needs  to  be  dis- 
cussed. If  only  because  It  Is  raised  by  many 
Americans   whose  compassion   for   the  Viet- 
namese people  and  whose  opposition  to  the 
war   I   do   not   doubt     But   In   doing   so.   we 
must   examine   two   underlying   myths:    the 
nrst  Is   that  the  •  Orientals  put   little  value 
on   life   and   take   killing   very   llghUy":    the 
second  Is  that  reprisals  are  the  monopoly  of 
the   Communists,   whereas  antl-Communlsts 
are  less  vengeful   The  first  Is  easily  dispelled 
by  a  reading  of  Western  history:   the  reU- 
gious  wars,  the  Inquisition,  the  lynchlngs.  the 
World  Wars    the  American  Indian  and  Civil 
Wars.    Hitlers      final    settlement."    Anyone 
who  has  spent  time  In  Vietnam  realizes  that 
the    peasant   esteems    life   very    highly.    The 
Oriental  Is  no  more  brutal,  no  more  casual 
about    death    than    Is    the   Occidental,    Irre- 
spective of  ptilltlcs   Since  1945,  Vietnam  has 
gone  tluough   a  revolution  and  revolutions 
are   alwavs   bloody,  but  the   blood   is  on   all 
hands    Mr    Kissinger   recognized   this   when 
he  wTote      It  Is  beyond  imagination  that  par- 
tics  that  have  been  murdering  and  betraying 
e.uh  other  for  25  years  could  work  together 
■IS   a   team   giving   Joint   InstrucUons   to  the 
entire  country  "  The  French,  whom  the  US 
helped  to  fight  against  the  Viet  Mlnh  dur- 
ing  the   first   Indochlnese   War,   murdered   a 
large  number  of  Vietnamese  nationalists  and 
Communists  alike.  In  both  the  North  and  the 
South    In  November.   1945.  French  artillery 
fire  and  air  bombardment  killed  8000  fleeing 
Vletniunese  civilians  at  Haiphong.  The  brief 
Japanese    occupation    of    Vietnam    was    al.so 
bloody 

Many  Americans  believe  that  the  Viet- 
namese Catholics  will  be  the  sure  victims 
of  future  reprisals  Thus.  President  Nixon  In 
his  address  on  November  3  mentioned  the 
■  milllon-and-a-half  Catholic  refugees  who 
ned  to  South  Vietnam  when  the  Commu- 
nisms took  over  the  North."  The  Presidents 
.statistics  were  Inflated.  According  to  Vicf- 
nam  Past  and  Present  published  In  Saigon 
in  1956  under  the  patronage  of  the  South 
Vietnam  Department  of  Education  and  the 
National  Commission  for  UNESCO  (p.  374) 
and  written  by  Mr  Thai  Van  Klem.  a  Viet- 
namese diplomat  and  scholar,  the  total 
number  of  refugees  was:  887,895  of  whom 
85  percent  or  754.710  were  Catholics.  Also, 
some  100,000  Vietnamese  left  the  South  for 
the  North  in  1954,  several  thousands  of  whom 
were  Catholic.  There  are  now  about  800,000 
Catholics     In     North     Vietnam.     There    are 
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Catholics  In  the  leadership  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front.  Those  who  predict  the 
whole.sale  murder  of  Catholics  by  Commu- 
nists sound  more  Catholic  (and  more  anti- 
Communist)  than  the  most  antl-Communlat 
Catholic  leader  In  South  Vietnam.  Father 
Hoang  Quynh.  During  the  First  Indochinese 
War.  Father  Hoang  Quynh  led  a  guerrilla 
army  against  the  Viet  Mlnh.  and  in  1954  he 
moved  south  with  his  faithful.  Recently,  he 
said:  "If  the  Communists  come,  we  will  try 
.-ind  live  and  adapt  here."  {Netcsueek  Novem- 
ber 24.  1969)  In  the  last  three  years,  he  has 
worked  out  a  close  relationship  with  Ven- 
erable Thlch  Trl  Quang.  the  militant  Bud- 
dhist leader  whom  some  In  the  US  consider 
pro-Communtst.  Father  Hoang  Quynh  knows 
very  well  that  security  lies  In  close  associa- 
tion with  your  own  people,  not  with  a  for- 
eign army.  In  a  communique  on  January  8. 

1968.  the  Conference  of  Bishops  in  Vietnam 
appealed  to  "the  goodwill  of  the  government 
of  both  South  and  North  Vietnam  to  build 
peace  together;  In  the  name  of  tlie  Lord, 
we  cry  Stop  "  In  early  November  this  year. 
93  prominent  Vietnamese  Catholics  from 
France.  West  Germany.  Canada  and  in  Viet- 
nam called  for  the  immediate  withdrawal  of 
US  troops.  Among  the  signers  of  this  appeal 
was  Colonel  Nguyen  Van  Chau,  for  several 
years  (1957-1962)  Director  of  Psychological 
Warfare  of  the  ARVN  (Army  ol  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Vietnam).  (The  colonel  re- 
cently sent  a  letter  supporting  the  October 
and    November   Moratoriums   In    the   US.) 

In  recent  months  Saigon  has  given  wide 
publicity  to  "mass  executions  and  mass 
graves"  In  Hue,  digging  up  bodies  for  the 
press  and  photographers.  Yet,  Colonel  Ton 
Tliat  Khien.  chief  of  Quang  Ngai  province 
("Pinkville").  where  the  MiU-ch  16.  1968  mas- 
sacre of  Vietnamese  women  and  children  took 
place,  refused  to  dig  up  the  bodies  of  the 
X  victims,  saying   that   "they   are  old   bodies" 

3  {Evening  Star.  November  17,  1969).  Why  are 

X  the  Hue  bodies  new  and  the  Quang  Ngal  old, 

when  they  were  burled  at  tlie  same  time? 
President  Nixon  said:  "We  saw  the  prelude 
of  what  would  happen  in  South  Vietnam 
when  the  Communist*  entered  the  city  of 
Hue  last  year.  During  their  brief  rule  there, 
there  was  a  bloody  reign  of  terror  in  which 
3000  civilians  were  clubbed,  shot  to  death 
and  burled  In  mass  graves."  I  was  touched 
by  the  President's  mention  of  Hue,  my  home 
town.  The  1968  Tet  offensive  took  two  victims 
In  my  own  family:  my  younger  brother,  a 
noncommissioned  officer  in  the  ARVN  and  a 
published  poet,  and  my  nephew.  They  were 
both  killed  not  by  the  Vie1x:ong  but  by  Amer- 
ican bombings.  They  were  buried  In  a  tem- 
porary grave  for  the  reason  that  Hue  was 
under  siege:  nobody  could  get  out  of  the  area 
to  buy  a  coffin  for  decent  burial.  The  first 
news  I  received  from  an  official  Saigon  source 
was  that  my  relatives  were  killed  by  the  Vlet- 
cong. Only  much  later,  when  I  got  word  from 
my  own  family,  did  I  learn  that  they  had 
been  killed  by  the  bombings.  What  happened 
in  Hue  Is  told  In  an  account  that  appeared 
In    The   Christian   Century   of   November   5. 

1969.  The  author,  Len  E  Ackland.  now  a  grad- 
uate student  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  School 
of  Advanced  International  Studies,  worked 
and  lived  In  Hue  In  1967.  He  returned  there 
after  the  Tet  offensive  of  1968  to  Interview 
the  people  (he  speaks  Vietnamese).  He 
wrote:  "When  on  the  first  day  of  the  attack, 
about  20  Vletcong  entered  Gia  Hoi  (a  pre- 
cinct of  25.000  residents  In  Hue)  In  order  to 
secure  the  area,  they  csorled  with  them  a  list 
of  those  who  were  to  be  killed  immediately  as 
'enemies  of  the  people."  According  to  Le 
Ngan.  director  of  Hue's  special  police,  the 
list  consisted  of  five  names,  all  those  of  of- 
ficers or  special  police."  The  Cathollo  prlMt 
In  Gla  Hoi  told  him  that  "none  of  his  clergy 
or  parishioners  were  harmed  by  the  NLF." 

When  the  1968  Tet  offensive  started,  I 
suggested  to  an  acquaintance  of  nUne  whom 
I    thought   was  cloee  to  the  Saigon   policy 
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makers,  that  Hue  should  be  declared  an 
open  city  as  was  Rome  during  the  Second 
World  War,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  Had 
that  been  done,  the  loss  in  lives,  the  damage 
to  historical  sites  and  treastires  would  have 
been  minimized.  Instead  of  which,  the  ARVN 
(which  disappeared  at  the  first  Vletcong 
shot)  returned  In  force  with  the  US  Marines 
and  planes  to  "destroy  the  city  In  order  to 
save  It."  Hue  authorities  never  explained  why 
they  failed  to  protect  the  people.  Nor  did 
they  reveal  the  number  of  people  killed  by 
American  bombings  and  artillery. 

Few  know  the  Vletcong  better  than  Tran 
Van  Dae,  a  Vletcong  colonel  who  defected 
last  year.  In  an  Interview  published  by  the 
Joint  U.S.  Public  Affairs  Office  in  Saigon. 
Tran  Van  Dae  said:  "If  the  Vletcong  took 
over,  they  would  send  military  officers  and 
former  civil  servants  to  concentration  camps 
to  be  reeducated,  in  some  cases  to  hard  labor 
until  they  become  submissive  And  of  course 
all  thi>se  whose  social  class  or  former  p>osition 
makes  them  objects  of  suspicion  would  be 
carefully  watched  by  the  authorities.  To  me, 
the  people  of  Vietnam  and  especially  the 
peasants  who  have  been  milltorily  and  po- 
litically trained  in  the  last  two  decades  by  the 
revolutionaries  would  not  be  e-isily  terrorized 
They  are  tougher  and  much  more  sophisti- 
cated than  their  apparent  apathy  seems  to 
indicate.  In  1956.  two  years  after  the  pres- 
tigious victory  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  and  the  im- 
mense popularity  of  the  late  President  Ho 
Chi  Minh.  the  peasants  in  Nghe  An.  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh's  home  province,  revolted  against  the 
excesses  ol  land  reforms.  President  Ho  Chi 
Mmh  admitted  the  mistakes  publicly  and 
took  over  the  Secretary  Generalship  of  the 
par'  y  to  correct  them.'' 

It  the  reason  for  continuing  the  U.S.  nuli- 
tary  presence  In  South  Vietnam  Is  to  prevent 
a  bloodbath,  then  the  logical  thing  to  aim 
for,  right  now.  Is  a  broad-based  Saigon  regime 
that  Includes  Buddhists,  whose  nonviolent 
position  has  been  always  clear  and  con- 
sistent, the  peace-nUnded  generals  such  as 
Duong  Van  Mlnh  (Big  Mlnh)  or  Tran  Van 
Don.  That  would  be  a  negotiating  govern- 
ment. The  Thleu-Ky-Khiem  regime  is  not 
only  an  obstacle  to  negotiations,  but  polar- 
izes the  situation  among  non-Communist 
elements  as  well.  "Vletnamlzatlon,"  which 
attempts  to  consolidate  Thleu's  regime,  sim- 
ply increases  the  likelihood  of  reprisals. 

Those  who  fear  a  Vletcong  bloodbath 
ought  to  consider  other  possibilities  too 
What  will  happen,  for  example,  to  thousands 
of  political  prisoners  (among  them  Truong 
Dlnh  Dzu.  the  runner-up  n  the  1967  elec- 
tions and  now  condemned  to  five  years  at 
hard  labor) .  If  there  is  no  negotiated  settle- 
ment? Judging  from  many  threats  directed 
against  the  neutralists  and  the  peace-minded 
by  the  Saigon  regime,  they  would  be  liqui- 
dated by  Thleu  and  his  friends  the  day  those 
leaders  decided  to  quit  the  country  Thleu 
has  already  launched  a  campaign  against  his 
political  opponents,  accusing  them  of  being 
Communists. 

Or  consider  this:  Senator  Cranston  (D. 
Calilornia).  Newsweek  and  Time  have  re- 
ferred to  a  Pentagon  "contingency  plan"  to 
fight  the  South  Vietnamese  Army,  should 
negotiations  fall.  This  Is  not  as  absurd  as  it 
may  seem.  Antl-Amerlcan  feelings  In  the 
South  have  risen  since  the  Paris  talks.  The 
"Vletnamlzatlon"  program  has  brought  into 
positions  of  command  young  ARVN  officers, 
who,  unlike  the  generals,  have  never  been 
associated  with  the  French  army.  They  are 
products  of  the  South  Vietnamese  military 
schools  since  1954.  They  are  now  part  of  an 
antl-Cotnmunlst  army,  but  they  are  not  antl- 
natlonallst;  they  know  what  Is  going  on 
among  their  leaders,  the  corruption  and  the 
Ineffectiveness.  I  know  of  several  cases  where 
officers  of  the  ARVN  have  been  demoted 
because  of  their  close  connection  with  their 
American  advisers.  General  Ky  himself  has 
tried  to  exploit  this  anti-American  sentiment 
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among  young  officers.  More  than  once,  he  has 
said  that  if  he  had  to  choose  again,  he 
"would  be  on  the  side  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh."  The 
young  majors  and  captains  do  not  have 
money  in  foreign  banks,  they  are  not  going 
to  leave  en  m&sse  after  the  Americans  go 
home.  But  to  stay  with  their  people,  they 
either  have  to  find  the  way  to  accommodate 
with  the  "other  side,"  or  prove  by  their 
actions  that  they  are  as  patriotic  as  the 
Vletcong.  The  best  proof  might  be  to  fight 
the  US  "residual  force."  In  June  of  this 
year,  two  US  military  police  who  had  rushed 
to  a  bar  in  response  to  complaints  that  a 
drunken  US  soldier  was  making  trouble  were 
shot  to  death  by  Colonel  Nguyen  Viet  Can. 
commander  of  the  Vietnamese  airborne  bat- 
talion that  guards  the  Independence  Palace. 
No  charge  was  filed  against  the  colonel.  As 
Mr.  Kissinger  again  rightly  notes:  "The 
Vietnamese  people  have  lived  under  foreign 
rule  for  approximately  half  of  their  history. 
They  have  maintained  a  remarkable  cultural 
and  social  cohesion  by  being  finely  attuned 
to  the  realities  of  power."  To  many  Viet- 
namese the  realities  of  power  since  the  Paris 
talks  are  shifting.  An  attack  by  the  ARVN 
against  the  US  troops  would  be  the  final 
blow. 

Finally.  President  Thieu  and  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy in  Saigon  have  claimed  that  the  paci- 
fication program  has  been  going  extremely 
well,  that  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment controls  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
population.  If  this  were  true,  then  over  a 
million  ARVN  troops  and  U.S.  residual  forces 
could  stage  a  real  bloodbath — against  the 
Vletcong — after  the  war 

I  do  not  sit  in  the  Inner  councils  of  the 
NLF.  I  do  not  know  the  number  of  Vietnam- 
ese who  may  be  victimiaed  once  U.S.  forces 
are  withdrawn.  But  I  am  not  p>ersuaded  th.it 
a  bloodbath  would  take  place  if  there  were 
no  U.S.  troops  in  Vietnam,  or  if  the  Vletcong 
took  over.  I  agree,  however,  that  U  only 
dozens  of  Vietnamese  might  be  killed  In  the 
post-withdrawal  period,  it  Is  the  moral  duty 
of  the  American  people  and  government  to 
find  the  way  to  protect  them.  In  the  past, 
the  Chinese  Invaders  always  took  along  with 
them  those  Vietnamese  who  cooperated  with 
them,  and  provided  them  with  good  Jobs  in 
China.  The  French  have  also  been  hospitable 
to  their  Vietnamese  friends.  If  fears  of  re- 
prisals are  the  main  concern  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, as  President  Nixon  has  indicated, 
then  several  steps  can  be  taken. 

Adopt  Senator  Charles  E.  Goodell's  "Viet- 
nam Disengagement  Act."  This  would  not 
only  put  a  limit  on  the  U.S.  commitment  in 
Vietnam,  but  would  create  "a  powerful  in- 
centive for  that  government  [of  South  Viet- 
nam] to  mobilize  Its  forces  more  effectively 
and  to  seek  the  political  strength  of  a  broad- 
ened popular  base."  thus  reducing  the 
chance  of  wholesale  reprisals 

Support  Senator  George  McGovern'o  sug- 
gestion and  provide  funds  and  means  to 
resettle,  either  in  continental  America  or  in 
Hawaii,  those  Vietnamese  who  wish  to  leave 
the  country  at  the  departure  of  the  U.S. 
troops.  A  bipartisan  congressional  commit- 
tee could  be  formed  promptly  to  prepare 
evacuation  plans.  Journalists,  politicians 
and  others  who  have  expressed  concern  about 
a  possible  bloodbath  could  be  invited  to  con- 
tribute money  and  effort.  The  U.S.  can  argue 
at  the  Paris  talks  (or  better,  at  a  reconvened 
Geneva  Conference)  for  a  period  of  regroup- 
ment  exceeding  the  300  days  stipulated  In 
the  1954  Geneva  Agreements.  As  a  resident  of 
the  U.S.,  being  taxed  without  being  repre- 
sented, I  would  suggest  that  the  U.S.  should 
ask  its  allies  to  share  the  burden.  Perhaps 
some  Vietnamese  would  like  to  settle  in 
Thailand,  in  the  Philippines,  in  South  Korea, 
in  New  Zealand.  Australia  needs  manpower, 
and  if  Canl>erra  can  send  troops  to  fight  for 
the  "freedom"  of  the  Vietnamese,  the  Aus- 
tralian Parliament  can  change  Its  Immigra- 
tion laws  to  admit  the  colored  Vietnamese. 
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Give  t»  the  International  Control  Commls- 
Klou  (ICC)  temporary  eonunand  of  Uie  iMt 
biitch  of  US.  troops  belnat  withdrawn,  thus 
^iiardlnK  ag&irut  their  being  assaulted  by 
ARVN  tTLF  or  Hanoi  forces 

Let  the  US.  insist  oi>  strengtheninR  ma- 
chinery to  Implement  Article  14C  of  t:ie  1954 
Geneva  Accords  14C  said  that  the  parties  to 
trie  a^eement  undertotiR  to  reTrain  from 
any  reprlsaLs  or  dlscrlm'.naUtin  agHin.st  per- 
sons or  OTKvnlzatKins  on  account  cf  their  ac- 
tivities during  the  hostilities,  and  U:>  gu  iran- 
tee  their  democratic  libertie.s  "  TTiese  pledees 
are  accepted  In  paragraph  C  of  i>ol:it  3  of  the 
NLF  10-polnt  progrram  for  the  settlement  of 
Uie  war. 


MR     PRESIDENT.    PLEASE    DO    NOT 
FAIX  INTO  A  JAPAN ESH  TRAP 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

IF    AIAB\M\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'TATIVES 

Monday.  January  26   1970 

Mr  ANT)REWS  of  Alabama  Mr 
Speaker,  the  growing  problem  of  cheap 
textile  imports  flocxl.nrf  this  countn.-. 
principally  from  Japan,  reached  tlie  criti- 
cal stage  some  time  ago  It  is  time  for 
the  President  to  stop  talkin.;  and  act — 
act  to  place  limltation.s  on  total  textile 
imports,  and  act  now 

To  do  le.ss  will  be  to  kill  this  valuable 
industry  and  throw  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans out  of  work  Minimum  wage  earners 
cannot  compete  with  coolie  labor,  nor 
should  they  be  expected  to 

The  followin;:;  statement  comes  from 
one  who  knows  the  textile  busine.ss  and 
the  dangerous  .situation  in  which  the  do- 
mestic indu5tr>'  finds  itself  J  Craig 
Smr.h.  pre.sldent  and  treasurer  of  the 
giant  Avondale  Mills,  headquartered  m 
Sylacauga.  Ala.,  tells  it  like  ;t  is.  and  I 
urge  the  Congress  and  the  President  to 
listen: 

Mr    ParsiDiwi     Ptn.se  Do  Not  F*il   Into  a 
Japanese  Tilkp 

President  Nixcn  during  his  campaign  for 
the  Presidency  sent  a  telegram  to  Republican 
memt>ers  of  the  Congress  in  which  he  spoke 
of  'the  Impact  of  dramatically  Increasing 
Imports  on  the  2  4-milllon  people  directly 
employed  In  the  nation's  textile  and  apparel 
Industries  and  the  countless  addltlc  nal  thou- 
sands Involved  directly  or  liidlrec'.ly  In  re- 
lated acUvity  •• 

In  the  same  telegram,  the  President  al.so 
said  As  President,  my  policy  wi;i  be  to 
rectify  this  unfair  development  and  to  as- 
sure prompt  action  to  effectively  administer 
the  exl.stlng  Lcng-Term  International  Cotton 
Textile  Arrangement.  Also.  I  will  pnimptiy 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  extend  the  con- 
cept of  lnternatlon.\l  trade  agreements  to 
all  other  textile  articles  lnv.,lv;ng  wool,  man- 
made  fibers  and  blends  ' 

Since  Mr  Nixon  was  elected  President,  he 
has  publicly  reaffirmed  his  Intention  to  deal 
constructively  with  the  textile  Import  prob- 
lem I  have  complete  confidence  that  he  In- 
tends to  do  what  he  said  he  would  do  Dur- 
ing the  past  year,  however,  nothing  h.LS  been 
done  and  the  situation  has  worsened 

The  Imports  which  are  dcHng  the  most 
damage  to  our  Industry,  and  which  hold  the 
threat  of  the  moet  serious  future  damage. 
are  coming  from  Japan  The  booming  Jap- 
anese economy  has  caused  a  labor  shortage. 
Their  rich  textile  Industry  Is  now  building 
textile  mllla  in  other  low-wage  countries  of 
Asia.  Africa,  and  CentnJ  and  South  America 
They  exp«ct  to  add  a  major  part  of  this  pro- 
dactton  to  the  flood  of  imports  now  coming 
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to  this  country  from  their  own  country  Every 
yard  of  these  textiles  cornea  to  the  United 
States  for  one  rea.son  and  one  rearon  only; 
They  are  made  by  people  who  are  paid  a  wage 
which,  by  a  wide  margin.  Is  lllegaJ  In  the 
United  States 

The  J.ipanese  completely  rebuffed  Secre- 
t.irv  of  Commerce  st-ios  when  he  asked  them 
t«>  agree  to  some  re.isonable  res'ralnts  Now. 
tjecaiise  thev  are  afraid  the  Congress  may 
t  ike  nctini.  the  jBp.ine^e  have  Indicated  that 
they  micht  be  willing  to  discuss  restramls  mi 
selected  items  If  our  Government  falls  Into 
this  trap  the  result  wi:i  be  w>ire  than 
nothing  It  will  be  wor^e  than  nothliiu  be- 
cause such  an  agreement  will  lead  the  pub- 
lic to  th.nk  ih.it  the  problem  has  l>epn 
helped  when  it  ha.'-n  t. 

Most  mills,  here  and  abrcad  cm  m.mufac- 
ture  a  range  of  f.ibrics  and  yarns  Suppose. 
for  example  the  Japanese  should  agree  to 
re.tr.iints  on  the  Import  of  print  cloths. 
They  oru'.d  then  proceed  to  d:.'rvipt  the  sheet- 
ing market  American  mills  m.iking  .-.heetlng 
wuuid  be  forced  off  that  fabric  The  former 
sheeting  mills  would  trv  to  make  something 
else,  m.ivbe  print  cloths  Whatever  they  were 
forced  into  the  effect  on  the  American  in- 
dustry would  continue  to  be  disastrous  Un- 
less limitations  on  fpecific  textile  Hems  also 
include  rea.>onable  limitations  on  tot.il  tex- 
tile lmp(.)rts.  the  .specific  restraints  are 
worthless.  They  are  woree  than  worthless. 
They  are  a  snare  and  a  delusion 


YOUR     CONGRESSMAN     FD    ESHI  E- 
MAN  WANTS  YOUR  OPINION 


HON.  EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN 

OF    PE.NNSYL\  ANLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  26.  1970 

Mr  ESHLEMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
soon  going  to  send  to  my  constituents  a 
questionnaire  I  am  including  the  con- 
tents of  that  questionnaire  in  the  Record 
at  this  [xjint: 

DCAK  f*airNO  Please  excute  my  lack  of  a 
personal  greeting  and  my  us>e  of  a  p<->stul  pa- 
tron address  However,  l  wanted  everyone  In 
the  16th  Congre.ssloual  District  to  receive  this 
one  mailing  and  an  effort  to  personalize  the 
thousands  of  cards  Involved  would  have  kept 
me  and  my  staff  from  other  lmp<jrt,'\nt  leg- 
islative and  constituent  work  for  a  consid- 
erable time 

There  Is  a  new  session  of  Cjngri'&s  getting 
under-^ay.  and  your  views  on  national  issues 
will  be  uf  great  value  to  me  during  the 
months  ahe;ul  This  questionnaire  repre- 
sents one  way  we  can  work  together  for  a 
better  and  stronger  America 

I  will  appreciate  your  opinions  Kindly 
f -How  the  Instrvictlons  on  the  back,  attach 
postage,  and  drop  this  card  In  the  nearest 
m.iUbox 

Thank  you  very  much 

1  Do  you  support  President  Nlxtii's  Viet- 
nam  peace   plan""   Yes   (    )    No    (    ) 

2  Are  you  favorably  Impressed  with  the 
overall  first  year  performance  of  the  Nixon 
Administration''  Yes  (    )  No(    ) 

3  Do  you  think  more  tax  dollars  should 
be  spent  to  combat  air  and  water  pollution? 
Yes  (    )  No(    ) 

4  Do  you  favor  returning  a  percentage  of 
Federal  tax  money  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  use  as  they  see  It''  Yes  (  ) 
No  (    ) 

5  Do  you  believe  that  the  national  news 
media  give  you  a  fair  and  accurate  picture 
of  national  events  and  government  activi- 
ties'* Yes  (    )  No  (    ) 

6  Do  you  think  that  our  present  welfare 
system  provides  enough  assurance  that  those 
who  can   work  do   work''  Yes    (    )    No   (    ) 
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7  Do  you  believe  that  the  problem  of 
drug  abuse  is  a  serious  threat  In  your  com- 
munity? Yes  (    )  No  (    ) 

8  Would  you  favor  a  requirement  for  all 
Federal  officials.  Including  Congressmen  and 
Senators,  to  make  public  all  sources  of  In- 
come'' Yes  1    )  No{    ) 

9  Do  you  agree  with  the  President's  as- 
sessment that  Inflation  Is  presently  our 
number  one  domestic  problem?  Yes  (  ) 
No  (    ) 

10  Do  you  believe  there  must  be  stlffer 
regulations  to  protect  consumer  Interest?'' 
Yes  I    )      (No  (    ) 


THE  NIXON  YEAR:   QUIET 
PROGRESS 

HON.  LOUIS  PREY,  JR. 

OK  n.uniDA 
IN  THE  HOUt>E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  26,  1970 

Mr  FREY.  Mr  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  first  year  in  office  was  marked 
by  Impressive  achievements,  both  In  for- 
eign policy  and  in  domestic  affairs.  Per- 
haps the  most  notable  aspect  of  these 
achle\cmeiUs  is  that  they  have  been  ac- 
complished quietly,  without  fanfare,  but 
witii  a  solid  determination  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  course  our  Nation  had  been 
following  in  the  crucial  areas  of  Viet- 
nam, inflation,  and  crime  had  to  be 
chaniTcd. 

Tlie  important  chans^es  that  have  oc- 
curred In  these  areas  are  clearly  out- 
lined in  an  editorial  from  the  Tampa 
Tribune,  which  describes  the  President's 
quiet  progress  In  his  first  year.  I  am 
Inserting  this  editorial  in  the  Record: 
The  Nixon  Ye\r     Qviet  Pboore-ss 

President  Nixon  will  look  back  on  his  first 
year  in  office  with  satisfaction,  his  critics 
with   friistratlon. 

Mr  Nixon  moved  Into  the  White  House 
with  the  main  purpose  of  bringing  stabilitv 
aJid  tr.mquillty  to  a  nation  shaken  by  con- 
flict He  has  worked  no  miracles:  but  he  h;us 
made  progress 

H.s  great  challenge,  of  course,  was  what  to 
do  about  Uie  Vietnam  war  Pull  out,  cooed 
the  doves  Bomb  North  Vietnam,  shrieked 
the  ha»k.s  Mr  Nixon,  wisely,  did  neither 
His  p^Jllcy  of  gradually  reducing  American 
forces  h.is  protected  the  security  of  South 
Vletn.im  while  defusing  the  anti-war  cnm- 
palgn  In  this  country  This  ■Vletnamlzatlon" 
program  Is  a  solid  success  for  the  Nlxou 
Administration 

The  second  major  problem  confronting  the 
new  President  was  voracious  Inflation,  gob- 
bling up  the  citizen's  purchasing  power  nt 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent  a  year.  This  U  an 
enemy  as  tough  to  conquer  as  the  V'let  Cong 

No  victory  can  be  reported  yet.  But  the 
restraints  of  tight  money  and  continued 
high  taxes  appear  to  be  taking  effect:  there 
la  a  definite  slowdown  In  the  economy.  What 
Mr  Nixon  and  his  planners  must  guard 
against  Is  keeping  the  brakes  on  too  long, 
lest  the  economy  grind  Into  a  recession  No- 
body In  Washington  wants  that — especially 
not  in  an  election  year 

The  third  most  Important  task  for  the 
President.  In  our  Judgment,  was  restoring 
respect  for  law  In  a  nation  whose  old  legal 
principles  had  become  confetti  In  a  high 
wind  of  social  revolution. 

A  starUng  point  for  this  battle  was  to 
place  ui>on  the  Supreme  Court  men  with 
respect  for  the  Constitution,  as  well  as  a 
knowledge  of  It.  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger 
Is     certainly     an     Improvement     over     Earl 
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Warren  Judge  Clement  P.  Hayrtswortb 
would  have  added  further  balance  to  a  11b- 
eral-tllted  court,  but  he  fell  victim  to  the 
combined  attack  of  civil  rights  groups  and 
labor  unions  But  the  President  will  offer 
another  appointment  this  month,  and  his 
choice  will  certainly  be  another  Judge  or 
lawyer  who  believes  In  Interpreting  the  Con- 
htltutlon,   not  rewTlting  It  by  decree. 

At  the  law  enforcement  level,  the  Justice 
Department  has  begun  a  vigorous  atack  on 
organized  crime,  particularly  the  Matia  mob- 
sters who  corrupt  lx)th  public  officials  and 
private  business.  A  Nixon  program  to 
strengthen  crlme-Hghtlng  weapons  was  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  six  months  ago  but  has 
been  pushed  aside.  Under  the  pressure  of 
coming  elections,  Congre.s,s  may  soon  take 
lavorable  action 

Tax  reform  was  another  major  need  The 
Nixon  propotials  did  not  go  far  enough;  the 
relief  granted  by  Congress  went  too  far.  Still, 
the  net  result  Is  a  fairer  distribution  of  the 
tax  burden. 

No  major  overhaul  of  the  controversial 
draft  law  was  achieved  but  It  was  Improved 
by  Introduction  of  a  lottery  system  which 
enables  young  men  to  know  with  greater 
certainty  when  or  whether  they  may  expect 
to  be  called  Into  service 

None  of  this  represents  the  kind  of  clam- 
orous shakeup  of  the  social  order  by  which 
professional  liberals  measure  the  success  of 
a  President  This  practical  approach,  how- 
ever, la  In  the  character  of  Richard  Nixon, 
who  has  neither  the  charisma  of  a  Kennedy 
nor  the  father  image  of  an  Eisenhower  but 
la  a  more  effective  President  than  either. 

And  It  is.  we  think,  the  kind  of  leadership 
which  in  these  times  suits  t>oth  the  mood 
and  the  need  of  America 


FBI    DIRECTOR    EXPRESSED    CON- 
FIDENCE IN  AMERICAN  YOUTH 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

or  Missorai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  26.  1970 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  noted 
with  interest  an  article  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat entitled  "American  Youth  Have 
Booster  in  J.  Edgar  Hoover."  The  article, 
written  by  Edward  O'Brien,  chief  of  that 
paper's  Washington  bureau,  thought- 
fully presents  Mr.  Hoover's  views  on  the 
need  to  give  the  youth  of  our  Nation 
our  confidence  and  support.  We  are 
deeply  Indebted  to  Mr.  Hoover,  an  emi- 
nent authority  in  the  field  of  youthful 
criminality,  for  his  abiding  faith  in  the 
new  generation  and  his  dedicated  efforts 
to  keep  the  public  informed.  History  will 
record  him  as  a  towering  bulwark 
against  a  vast  array  of  lawless  and  sub- 
versive challenges  to  the  stability  of  our 
democratic  systems.  I  And  this  article 
of  great  timeliness.  His  perceptive  in- 
sights noted  by  Mr.  O'Brien  deserve  the 
widest  possible  dissemination.  It  follows: 
[From  the  St  Louis  Olobe-Democrat. 
Jan.  9.  19701 
American  Youth  Have  Booster  in 
J.  Edgar  Hoover 
(By  Edward  O'Brien) 

Washington. — American  youtli.  who  often 
feel  misunderstood  and  unappreciated,  have 
a  sturdy  booster  In  FBI  director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover. 

"My  faith  in  youth  h;\s  not  been  and  will 
not  be  shaken  by  current  statistics  reflecting 
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the  increasing  involvement  of  young  peo- 
ple in  serious  crime,"  Hoover  told  a  recent 
board  meeting  of  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica at  the  White  House. 

Hoover  has  often  warned  of  the  dangers 
to  the  nation  in  Students  For  a  Democratic 
Society  and  other  militant  new  left  cam- 
pus groups,  and  of  various  other  transgres- 
sions of  the  young. 

But  the  long-time  chief  of  the  FBI,  who 
celebrated  his  75th  birthday  Jan.  1  and 
has  come  to  personify  firm  law  enlorcement, 
has  another  side  that  has  drawn  little  gen- 
eral attention. 

He  has  confidence  In  the  vast  majority  of 
young  people  as  well  as  all  other  Americans 
of  every  race,  color  and  creed.  His  denunica- 
tions  have  been  carefully  limited  to  that 
much  smaller  number  who,  as  he  puts  it, 
"are  Interested  not  In  the  country  as  a 
whole  but  in  their  immediate  selh.sh  In- 
terests." 

Even  tlie  anti-war  student  movement, 
which  FBI  agents  have  found  to  be  strongly 
infiltrated  by  Communists,  "contains  many 
sincere.  Idealistic  young  people,  pacifists,  and 
others  who  feel  the  war  is  wrong."  Hoover 
said   in  an   interview   last   month. 

"They  have  every  right  to  their  opinions." 

But  he  goes  on  to  remind  students  that 
with  their  right  to  hold  opinions  goes  the 
responsibility  to  be  alert  to  the  true  mo- 
tivation of  organizations  they  Join,  and  to 
the  consequences  of  their  actions. 

"They  should  be  careful  that  they  are 
not  exploited  and  manipulated  by  subver- 
sive groups  which  are  interested  only  In  in- 
juring our  country  and  promoting  their 
own   partisan   ideological   alms,"   he   says. 

Even  If  SDS.  the  core  of  the  new  left 
movement,  should  distlntegrate  as  an  or- 
ganization because  of  Its  current  bitter  fac- 
tionalism, "the  problem  of  revolutionary  stu- 
dent extremism  would  not  disappear,"  Hoo- 
ver says. 

"The  extremist  minority  of  young  people, 
who  have  been  involved  in  riots,  the  seizure 
of  academic  buildings,  and  kldnaplngs,  de- 
tests our  free  institutions  and  work  for  a 
violent  overthrow  of  our  government. 

"Many  of  these  individuals  are  under 
strong  Marxist  Influence. 

"They  have  become  radicalized  and  be- 
lieve in  direct  physical  confrontation  and 
disruptive  tactics  as  a  technique  of  attack 
against  the  so-called  establishment." 

Hoover  has  always  believed  in  facing 
reality. 

In  1968,  4,500,000  serious  crimes  were  re- 
ported In  the  United  States.  The  1969  rate 
was  1 1  per  cent  higher. 

"Certainly  among  the  factors  significantly 
contributing  to  our  prime  problem  Is  the  in- 
creasing Involvement  of  youth  in  criminal 
activities,"  he  told  a  newspaper  a  few  days 
ago. 

"As  a  group  in  1968,  young  persons  under 
18  years  of  age  accounted  for  about  one  half 
of  all  arrests  for  serious  offenses. 

"To  a  very  large  degree,  our  crime  problem 
today  Is  a  youth  problem." 

Like  most  of  his  countrymen.  Hoover  sees 
a  bewildering  contradiction  in  this  spread  of 
lawlessness  and  destruction  at  a  time  when 
life  for  most  Americans  has  become  more  rich 
and  full. 

But  he  takes  the  next  step  and  puts  the 
puzzle  in  the  perspective  of  45  ye.irs  as  FBI 
director. 

"Forces  antagonistic  to  a  free  and  just  so- 
ciety have  always  existed  in  America  and 
constitute  an  Inescapable  heritage  of  citizen- 
ship," he  wrote  In  a  year -end  statement  for 
the  Associated  Press. 

"Lawlessness,  violence  and  injustice  ex- 
isted during  my  youth. 

"Corrupt  and  greedy  men  of  high  position 
violated  public  trust  in  their  lust  for  power 
and  wealth. 

"Bigotry  and  prejudice  divided  our  people. 
Those  faithleea  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
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democracy  sought  to  subvert  and  to  destroy 
our  nation 

"Then,  as  now,  youth  were  faced  with  the 
imperative  to  act — positively  and  tirelessly  — 
to  protect  the  bright  promise  of  America." 

Many  times  in  the  past.  Hoover  has 
sounded  the  same  theme — that  lor  all  Ameri- 
cans, of  whatever  age,  the  price  of  enjoyment 
of  our  country's  privileges  is  the  responsibil- 
ity to  act  affirmatively  in  strengthening  and 
defending  them 

"Our  approach  toward  communism  must 
not  be  negative  or  defeatist."  he  wrote  15 
years  ago  in  tlie  Harvard  Business  Review. 

"We  are  against  communism  but  that  is 
not  enough. 

"We  must  stand  for  something — the  moral 
and  spiritual  forces  which  make  :or  decency, 
honesty  and  understanding. 

"These  ideals  are  what  give  strength  to 
America  " 

In  the  current  issue  of  the  FBI's  widely 
circulated  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin, 
Hoover  looks  the  adult  generation  In  the  eye. 
He  does  not  like  everything  he  sees 

"In  the  fact  of  current  perplexing  condi- 
tions, many  citizens  are  practically  moral 
cowards,  "  he  declares. 

"Afraid  of  being  labeled  puritanical  or 
'square.'  they  tolerate  and  condone  acts  and 
habits  which  they  know  are  morally  wrong 
but  which  they  do  not  have  the  courage  to 
denounce  and  oppose 

"This  IS  unfortunate,  because  they  fail 
themselves  their  children,  and  their  coun- 
try " 

In  another  recent  statement,  bachelor 
Hoover  showed  deft  insight  Into  contem- 
porary  family  life. 

In  our  investigations,  we  find  all  too 
frequently  an  alienation,  a  lack  of  communi- 
cation between  young  people  and  their 
parents  "  he  said 

"Tlie  family  may  gather  around  the  dinner 
table  or  do  other  things  together,  but  often 
there  is  little  discussion  between  the  father 
and  mother  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  high 
school  or  college  young  persons  about  the 
really  serious  issues  of  life. 

"Yes,  they  may  tallr  about  the  purchase 
of  a  new  car  or  how  the  recreation  room  is  to 
be  decorated  or  where  to  go  on  vacation,  but 
when  It  comes  to  some  of  the  really  serious 
problems  which  concern  the  young  person — 
like  the  draft,  the  war  in  Vietnam,  sex, 
drugs — there  is  very  little,  if  any,  serious  dis- 
cussion. 

"Tlie  generations  really  don't  know  each 
other. 

"Parents  should  take  more  time,  make  more 
effort  to  communicate  in  depth  with  their 
children.  Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  seri- 
ous dialog  in  the  home. 

"In  this  way,  the  young  car  influence  the 
adult,  and  the  adult  the  young. 

"Perhaps  the  alienation  vacuum,  the  lack 
of  understanding  between  generations  can  be 
minimized. 

"There  is  today  a  desperate  need  for  per- 
sonal communication  between  parents  and 
children,  especially  in  an  age  when  the  home 
authority  is  t)elng  eroded  so  seriously  " 


THE    50TH    ANNIVERSARY    OP   THE 
FOUNDING   OF   THE   JAYCEES 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  26,  1970 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  re- 
minded this  week  of  the  numerous  con- 
tributions which  the  Jaycee  organiza- 
tion has  made  to  the  well-being  of  our 
Nation.  While  many  organizations 
search  for  ways  through  wliich  to  im- 
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prove  our  communities,  these  yount;  men 
act. 

By  their  actions,  they  consistently 
demonstrate  by  deed  rather  than  word, 
not  only  what  is  needed,  but  what  can 
be  accomplished  They  steadily  set  the 
finest  example,  teachine:  that  throuah 
dedicated  people,  anythms  is  possible 

I  applaud  the  accomplishments  of 
Jaycces  evtr>*here,  especially  the  many 
chapters  which  have  made  such  noUble 
contributions  to  Wyomin« 

These  devoted  people  have  my  highest 
re::ard  and  be.st  wishes  for  continued 
success  in  their  many  worthwhile 
activities 


DR  JOHN  HARPER  HARRIS  A 
COURAGEOUS  EDUCATOR 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOCSt;  OF  REPRESENT.\TI\'ES 

Monday,  January  26.  1970 
Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Speaker.  thLs  Na- 
tion has  lost  a  courageous  and  creative 
educator  in  the  passuig  of  Dr.  John 
Harper  Hams  As  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Peoria  and  Downers  Grove, 
111  .  In  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  finally  in 
the  Metropolitan  School  District  of 
Nashvaile.  Tenn  .  Dr  Harris  broucht  to 
the  profession  a  demand  for  excellence, 
a  frank  and  forthright  approach  to  con- 
troversial Issues,  and  a  vision  of  fulfill- 
ing the  promise  of  the  American  dream 
through  the  vehicle  of  quality  education 
for  all. 

A  native  of  TlinoLs.  Dr  Harris  was 
bom  and  educated  in  Peoria  and  grad- 
uated from  Bradley  University  in  his 
home  city  He  held  master  s  and  doctor  s 
degrees  from  Columbia  University  and 
was  also  awarded  honorary  doctorate 
from  three  other  institutions.  In  1960  he 
studied  comparative  education  in  Europe 
on  a  Fulbright  FeUowshlp  as  a  represent- 
ative of  the  State  Department. 

Dr.  Harris  never  backed  away  from  a 
ciosis  He  faced  the  hotly  debated  ques- 
tions of  our  time,  from  school  bond  is- 
sues, early  childhood  education,  and 
metropolitan  government  to  sex  educa- 
tion, desegregation,  and  teacher  union- 
ism. He  was  committeed  to  vocational 
education  and  to  education  for  the  hand- 
icapped 

His  wife.  Vera  Justus  Harris  of  Peoria, 
and  his  son.  I>r.  John  J  Harris,  a  physi- 
cian in  Chicago,  can  be  proud  of  the 
legacy  which  he  has  left  to  the  educa- 
tion profession. 

The  future  of  American  education  will 
rest  on  the  Nation's  ability  to  develop 
more  tough-minded,  valiant  administra- 
tion with  unique  combination  of  pioneer- 
ing spint  and  management  skills  of 
of  John  Harper  Harris.  As  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  General  Education. 
I  take  the  privilege  today  of  Inserting  in 
the  Record  an  excellent  editorial  which 
appeared  In  the  Nashville  Banner.  Jan- 
uary 3.  memorializing  Dr  Hams: 
Dm.  JoHM  H.  Haskis 
Dr.  Jobn  Harper  Hajrts  brought  to  th« 
duUes  of  MetropollUn  School  Director— by 
contract  assigned  •  Uttle  more  than  Ave  years 
ago— the  rare  combination  of  ablUllea  that 
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were  hU  and  the  quality  of  the  pvibllc  vhool 
system  here  today  attpst.-?  to  the  vl.slon  the 
skill  the  driving  energy  of  that  strwiird?hlp 
His  untimely  poji.sing  Is  Nashville's  Iom 
Not  easily  will  a  replacement  of  comparable 
stature — in  these  essential  particulars — be 
tnund 

School  authorities  exercised  courat??  along 
*ith  good  Judgment.  In  deciding  as  they 
did-  .It  the  end  of  a  long  search  — to  go  a.l 
the  wav  to  Des  Moines.  Iowa  for  the  admln- 
ii.T;itor  deemed  be't  fifed  for  the  lib  It  was 
a  transition  period  the  consolidation  of  two 
school  systems— plant  a-.d  personnel  with 
the  desire  to  maintain  the  best  of  each  De- 
velopments have  vindirated  their  choice  of 
Dr  Harrl.^:  and  though  his  tenure,  now  termi- 
nated bv  death  lia-s  been  relatively  short,  the 
years  of  It  have  es'abltshed  standards  and 
benchm.irlts  ln..-ilu»ble  -is  a  g\udeline  l"  aii\ 
successor  nnd  to  the  cltv  Itself- still  con- 
cerned for  the  best  rchool  .system  obt.ilnable 
Dr  Hams  was  blunt  He  dldn  t  bandy 
words — nor  sugL.rco-it  the  facts  In  ar.v  school 
c.Tie.  either  of  budget  or  other  maters  con- 
fronted Whether  he  w.is  talking  with  the 
Metro  Board  of  Education.  Metro  L\)Uncll  the 
M.wnr  . I  delegation  of  teachers  t-np.iyers  t.r 
the  P  T  .^  he  Uild  t  as  it  w.i5  .\nd  hl.s  hard- 
headed  realism  In  controversies,  including 
budget  showdowns  was  a  faitor  In  the  vlc- 
l.iries  he  won  lor  s-e.idv  nd.  ancement  — bath 
m  quality  ana  si/.* — of  the  whole  school 
system 

He  knew  school  business  because  It  was  his 
lifetime  career — the  area  of  his  training  and 
experience;  and  he  brought  to  the  responsi- 
bility here  that  total  dedication  He  was  Im- 
patient of  the  superficial  and  of  professional 
inferiority  He  had  no  tolerance  of  political 
intrusion  en.  much  less  domination  of.  a 
public  school  system  He  won  some  victories 
on  that  point,  clearly  Justifying  the  posting 
of  signs  that  these  institutions  still  are  off 
Iim.ts   in   that   particular 

Dr  Harris  was  not  enga~ed  in  a  popularity 
contest  He  was  interested  In  building  a  great 
schcKjl  system,  and  In  recognition  of  that  fact 
he  gSLlned  the  genuine  support  of  an  over- 
whelming portion  of  the  aggregate  faculty. 
As  an  evidence  of  the  community  backing. 
the  budget  granted  for  this  school  year  was 
about  »60  million  — .in  Investment  In  the 
teaching  staff  and  the  plant,  requisite  to  the 
needs  he  saw  for  t>oth 

He  measured  fully  to  the  responsibilities  of 
good  citizen — a  tireless  worker  In  civic,  hu- 
manitarian,  and  social   affairs  of   his  city. 

No  area  of  public  business  is  closer  to  every 
home  than  Is  the  school  system — and  no  office 
more  immediately  Important  to  It  than  that 
of  the  school  director  Dr  Harris'  passing 
brings  a  feeling  of  loss  along  with  the  shock. 
The  standards  he  set  supply  their  own 
notable  example  for  those  who  succeed  to 
this  role  of  stewardship  to  carry  on  In  what 
was  to  him  the  vital  area  of  unfinished 
business 
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usual  castom.  I  hereby  insert  the  Decem- 
ber 1969.  parity  figures: 

December   1969.   partly   figures 
Commodity:  Pt--crn( 

Wheat    - - *'' 

Corn - 63 

Cotton  - ♦^ 

Milk    -- 83 

Bu'terfat '5 

Wool *' 

Barley —  - <^- 

Fl.ix    6' 

Oats    - - SI 

Sorghum    CH 

Soybeans 6! 

Beef    - -  81 

Hogs - 98 

Lamb    -  88 

Ch.cken *^~ 

Turkeys "^^ 

Egg. -_^6 

.\\erage    76 


PARITY'   FIGURES.    1969 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATUXS 
Monday.  January  26,  1970 

Mr.  ZWACH  Mr.  Speaker.  1  year  ago. 
I  inserted  the  December  1968,  parity  fig- 
ure, which  was  73  percent. 

Durmg  the  past  year  parity  has  risen, 
slowly  but  surely  In  fact,  the  December 
1969,  parity  ftgiire  is  now  76  percent. 
While  I  will  not  be  happy  until  the  pro- 
ducer receives  a  ftUl  parity  the  figure  to- 
day is  better  than  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  accordance  with  my 


CALIFORNL\  PHARMACISTS  AND 
DRUG  ABUSE 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIrOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 
Monday.  January  26.  1970 

Mr  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
all  the  Members  of  the  Congress  share 
my  concern  regarding  the  matter  of  drug 
abuse  in  thi.s  Nation. 

Thi.s  matter  may  be  the  most  serious 
social  problem  facing  the  United  States 
today,  as  its  implications  and  long-range 
effects  on  our  society  are  beyond  pre- 
diction. 

As  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Crime  I  have  heard  testimony  from 
many  young  persons  whose  lives,  if  not 
totally  destroyed,  have  been  severely 
altered  because  of  drug  abuse. 

We  on  the  committee  have  urged  drug 
manufacturers  to  tighten  their  own  con- 
trols over  dangerous  drugs  and  drug  In- 
gredients to  prevent  misuse  or  face  new 
and  stricter  Federal  controls. 

The  same  can  be  said  for  the  commer- 
cial pharmaceutical  Industry. 

I  am  thus  most  pleased  to  tell  of  a 
most  hopeful  action  taken  by  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Board  of  Pharmacy  and  re- 
ported to  me  by  my  good  friend  and 
member  of  the  California  board.  Mr.  Bill 
McDermott. 

The  board  has  mailed  a  "drug  list 
notice'  to  each  of  the  14.000  licensed 
California  pharmacies  urging  strict  vol- 
untary controls  over  projects  available 
across  the  counter,  but  capable  of  misuse. 

I  consider  this  to  be  a  most  positive 
step  and  worthy  of  high  commendation 

The  letter  and  list  follows: 
Dmuc  List  Nonn 

DxAE  Phakmacmt:  The  California  State 
Board  of  Pharmacy  has  as  its  primary  objec- 
tive the  protection  of  public  health.  It  has 
a  very  Important  role  in  preventing  drug 
abuse;  and  recognizes  that  this  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  Law  enforcement  meth- 
ods alone  It  believes  that  through  proper 
educational  means,  the  problem  can  be 
curbed. 

Accordingly.  It  now  calls  on  licensees  of 
the  Board  to  exert  cooperative  effort;  and 
to  mount  a  strong  program  which  will  gain 
public  respect  and  support  for  Pharmacy  by 
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Joining  virtually  all  segments  of  our  citizenry 
in  a  concerted  drive  to  eliminate  drug  mis- 
use or  abuse. 

There  are  many  ways  In  which  the  phar- 
macist cin  assist  in  this  Important  crusade: 

( 1 )  Two-thirds  of  those  arrested  for  drug 
offenses  are  In  their  teens  or  twenties — a 
young  group.  Increase  your  efforts  to  provide 
such  persons  with  reliable,  sound,  scientific 
health  Information. 

1 2 1  Actively  direct  patrons  to  other  sources 
for  authoritative,  factual  Information  which 
can  be  supplied  by  Professional  Associations, 
C^ivtc  Councils  and  Government  Agencies. 

(3)  Voluntarily  refrain  from  the  sale  of 
any  drug  that  your  specialized  training  and 
education  warns  you  has  a  potential  for 
abuse,  or  Is  likely  to  be  misused  (a  list  of 
such  drugs  Is  attached).  It  Is  recommended 
that  these  drugs  and  any  other  over-the- 
counter  drugs  be  removed  from  self-service 
counters  and  sold  only  by  the  pharmacist  If 
they  apf>ear  to  be  a  problem  In  your  area. 

It  may  be  true  that  many  of  the  drugs 
(particularly  trademarked  OIC  drugs)  may 
be  sold  at  many  non-llcensed  premises.  How- 
ever, restraint  by  a  pharmacist  In  the  sale 
of  such  medications  will  confirm  the  profes- 
sional position  he  occupies  of  public  trust 
and  confidence.  Moreover,  If  the  program  Is 
successful  It  should : 

( 1 )  Prevent  Government  Intervention, 
leading    to    further    mandatory    restrictions. 

(2)  Establish  sound  date  for  removal  of 
such  drug  products  from  the  shelves  of  non- 
llcensed  persons  who  do  not  exercise  the 
same  degree  of  care  and  caution  In  the  sale 
of  drugs  which  could  be  abused  as  does 
the  ethical   professional   pharmacist. 

(3)  Help  to  stem  the  problem  of  drug 
abuse — a  problem  affecting  all  of  society: 
or,  at  the  very  least,  It  wUl  curb  the  creation 
of  new  drug  abusers. 

Tour  cooperation  Is  solicited. 
Very  truly  yotirs. 

CALrpoRNiA  State  Board  of  Phakmact, 
Joseph  P.  Bottini. 

Executive  Secretary. 

The  following  OTC  medications  have  been 
reported  to  the  Board  of  Pharmacy  by  vari- 
ous Law  Enforcement  Agencies  as  having 
been  abused: 

1.  OTC  Sleep  Compounds  that  contain 
Scopolamine  and,  or  Antihistamines,  such  as: 
Somlnex,  Quiet  World,  Dormarez. 

a.  Inhalers,  such  as:  Wy amine,  Vlcks, 
Page's. 

3.  Cough  Preparations  that  contain  Dex- 
tromethorphan and,  or  Antihistamines,  such 
as;  Romllar  CP.  Nyqull,  Vlcks  Formula  44. 

4.  Motlon-Slckness  Medications,  such  as: 
Marezlne,  Dramamlne. 

5.  Cold  Preparations  that  contain  Antihis- 
tamines, such  as:  Contac. 

6.  Stimulants  that  contain  Caffeine,  such 
as:  Nodoz,  Vltarln. 

7.  Miscellaneous ;  Catnip.  Asthmador  Ciga- 
rettes or  powder,  Amyl  Nitrite,  Carbon  Tetra- 
chloride, Airplane  Glue  containing  Toluene, 
Morning  Glory  Seeds. 


RAILROAD  SAFETY  BILL  BACKED 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OP  NEW  JEKsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday.  January  26.  1970 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  millions  of 
Americans  are  concerned  about  a  grow- 
ing threat  to  public  safety — railroad  ac- 
cidents involving  volatile  chemicals. 
Accidents  of  this  kind  are  no  longer  in- 
frequent and  often  cause  serious  injuries 
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and  even  death,  as  well  as  extensive 
damage  to  property. 

During  the  past  few  years,  several  se- 
rious railroad  accidents  have  taken  place 
throughout  the  Nation,  causing  the 
deaths  of  scores  of  persons  and  inflicting 
damage  amoimting  to  millions  of  dollars. 

Last  January,  for  instance,  15  tank 
cars  of  a  train  were  derailed  in  a  south- 
ern State.  The  contents  were  hazardous 
and  considerable  damage  resulted:  Two 
persons  died,  33  others  were  hospitalized, 
1,350  houses  were  damaged,  and  54  were 
destroyed.  The  total  damage  of  just  this 
one  incident  was  $3  million,  not  to 
mention  the  incalculable  loss  of  himian 
life,  which  can  never  be  replaced. 

Because  of  accidents  like  these — and 
those  that  could  be  even  worse  in  the  fu- 
ttire — Congress  has  a  duty  to  perform 
now:  To  pass  comprehensive  railroad 
safety  legislation  to  protect  the  public 
against  destruction,  injury,  and  death. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  that  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  prescribe  niles.  regulations,  and 
performance,  and  other  standards  he 
may  find  necessary  for  all  areas  of  rail- 
road safety,  and  to  conduct  railroad 
safety  research.  It  should  be  enacted  at 
once. 

The  proposal  would  establish  a  tech- 
nical staff  to  evaluate  the  hazardotis  ma- 
terials being  shipped,  maintain  a  central 
reporting  system  for  hasardous  materials 
accidents,  and  furnish  advice  to  law  en- 
forcement and  fireflghtlng  personnel  of 
communities  for  meeting  emergencies 
cotmected  with  shipping  hazardous  ma- 
terials. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  hope  this  immrtant  leg- 
islation is  passed  before  tragedy  strikes 
again. 


WE  REMEMBESl  GEORGE 


HON.  GARNER  £.  SHRIVER 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  26,  1970 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
Kansas  are  e^)ecially  proud  that  George 
M.  Stafford,  a  fellow  Kansan,  has  been 
named  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  by  President  Nixon, 
pending  a  decision  on  a  permanent 
Chairman. 

We  believe  George  Stafford  is  well 
qualified  to  serve  as  permanent  chairman 
of  ICC,  and  have  so  informed  the  Presi- 
dent. 

A  native  of  Valley  Falls,  Kans  ,  George 
Stafford  has  a  valuable  background  of 
government  experience  having  served  as 
assistant  and  adviser  to  former  UJS.  Sen- 
ator Frank  Carlson  during  his  tenure  as 
Governor  of  Kansas  and  U.S.  Senator. 

There  are  many  challenging  problems 
facing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  the  years  ahead,  and  Mr.  Stafford 
is  a  man  who  can  face  up  to  those  prob- 
lems. Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RccoRD,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Topeka  Dally 
Capital  which  points  up  the  reasons  for 
George  Stafford's  success. 

The  editorial  follows : 
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We  Remembeb  George 

George  Stafford  takes  a  rich  background 
of  political  and  governmental  experience  to 
his  new  position  as  acting  chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  which 
President  Nixon  appointed  him. 

Former  Sen.  Frank  Carlson  would  be  first 
to  acknowledge  that  a  great  deal  of  his  suc- 
cess could  be  attributed  to  Stafford,  who  was 
Carlson's  right  hand  man  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century. 

The  two  worked  closely  together,  with  Staf- 
ford taking  the  Impwrtant  background  role 
of  administrative  assistant  during  the  sen- 
ator's 21  years  In  Washington  and  as  execu- 
tive secretary  during  his  four  years  as  Kansas 
governor. 

As  such,  Stafford  kept  Carlson's  office  func- 
tioning smoothly  while  Carlson  himself 
devoted  his  time  and  efforts  to  being  the  good 
public  ser\-ant  he  was.  But  without  Stafford's 
knowledgeable  help,  Carlson  could  not  have 
been  as  successful  as  he  was. 

In  those  25  years  Stafford  developed  a  vast 
capacity  for  efSclent  work  and  a  wide  aqualn- 
tanceship  not  only  In  Washington  but 
throughout  the  country. 

Former  President  Johnson  thought  so 
much  of  Stafford's  ability  that  he  appointed 
him  to  a  Republican  position  on  the  II- 
member  ICC. 

Now  President  Nixon  has  elevated  him  to 
the  acting  chairmanship,  which  has  taken 
on  new  duties,  for  since  Jan.  1  all  adminis- 
trative functions  of  the  commission  are  con- 
centrated  by   law   in   the  chairman's   crffice. 

Despite  his  elevation  to  one  of  the  most 
Important  positions  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment, Stafford  Is  the  type  of  man  who  will 
always  proclaim  proudly  that  he  Is  a  native 
of  Valley  Falls,  Kan. 

Throughout  his  career  he  has  maintained 
the  common  touch — which,  come  to  think  of 
It,  may  be  one  reason  for  his  success. 


HILL   POLICE    FORCE    GROWING 
STEADILY 


HON.  JOHN  KYL 

or  xowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  26. 1970 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Al  Lewis 
article  which  follows  has  information  of 
value  for  all  House  Members: 

Hnx    Police    Force    Ghowting    STEAcn.T 
(By  Alfred  E.Lewis) 

The  Capitol  police  force,  at  one  time  mainly 
composed  of  congressional  patronage  ap- 
pointees, has  been  growing  in  strength  and 
has  become  more  professlonid. 

It  Is  one  of  a  number  of  major  police 
forces  In  Washington  that  are  expected  to 
have  more  than  doubled  in  strength  in  five 
years  by  July,  1970.  if  Congress  approve.s 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon's  request  for 
heavy  federal  fluids  to  fight  crime. 

In  1965,  the  Capitol  police  force  had  250 
men,  most  of  them  moonlighting  students. 
The  force  depended  on  metropolitan  police 
to  do  the  primary  work  of  investigation. 

But  under  the  guidance  of  Capitol  Police 
Chief  James  M.  Powell,  who  took  on  the  Job 
4  years  ago,  the  force  has  been  enlarged  to 
616  men.  Powell,  who  formerly  was  a  metro- 
politan policeman,  has  been  in  police  work 
20  years. 

The  Capitol  force  is  run  by  a  board,  com- 
posed of  the  sergeants  at  arms  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  and  by  the  architect  of  the 
Capitol. 

Only  about  a  third  of  Its  members  are  now 
political  appointees.  The  force  has  Its  own 
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tr.immtt  school,  set  up  with  ii\e  lielp  oi  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Invesnsrmtioa,  and  Ito  own 
pi-itol  range,  boib  in  ihf  Rayburn  Hoxis*  Of- 
nce  Building 

Most  of  the  other  two-thlrtla  are  retired 
lumcommissloned  officers  from  the  military 
police  who  have  received  eJi'.eiisUe  military 
training  in  crowd  coutrtU 

E'.  ery  three  years  members  of  the  C.ipltol 
force  go  through  a  special  retr*lnlng  course 
The  lorce  still  includes  metropolitan  police- 
men. 11  detectives  detailed  to  the  Seriate  side 
and  11  to  the  House  along  with  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  metropolitan  police  canine  corps, 
who  police  the  Capitol  .md  Its  grounds 

Just  as  the  Capitoi  police  furce  has  grown 
during  the  lASt  five  vear.'*  -o  h.»ve  other 
major  police  forces  m  the  citv 

The  White  House  force  whKh  ^uxkI  at  2lX) 
in  1965.  has  climbed  to  J50  and  expects  to 
reach  800  by  next  July 

The  metropolitan  police  department,  which 
had  2.913  persons  in  1965  ha.-,  pledited  a  con- 
centrated recruitment  drl. e  to  bring  it  up  to 
5  100  by  July 

The  U  S  park  police  force  also  Is  expand- 
ing from  270  in  1966  to  hopefully  413  by 
July 

Tlie  following  figures  show  tJie  expected 
growth  m  the  number  of  policemen  in  the 
major  forces  in  Washington  duruig  a  fl\e- 
>ear  period 
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DID  THE  COURTS  CH.JiNGE  THE 
RLT£S' 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  n,oiiDA 
IN    CHE  HOUSE  OP  REPREiiENT.\TlVES 

Monday.  January  26   1970 

Mr  FUQUA  Mr  Speaker,  my  office  is 
being  flooded  with  letters  from  con- 
cerned parents  in  my  district  relative  to 
the  recent  order  of  the  Court  for  deseg- 
regation of  our  schools 

Again.  I  point  out  the  chaas  which  has 
been  created  by  an  order  which  refused 
to  take  mto  account  the  fact  that  im- 
plementing a  decision  of  this  kind  would 
take  some  time. 

We  are  reaping  a  whirlwmd  of  destruc- 
tion and  it  Is  the  children  who  are  suf- 
fering Did  our  school  districts  indeed 
drag  their  feet  or  did  the  courts  change 
the  rules  along  the  way^  I  think  they 
changed  the  rules  and  showed  very  poor 
judgment  or  total  disregard  for  .school 
officials  with  their  order 

Generally,  all  areas  of  government 
recognize  that  far-reaching  changes  in 
our  school  systems  take  at  least  a  few 
months  plannln«  In  this  case,  it  was 
weeks. 

Tlie  follow  mg  editorial  from  the  Flor- 
ida Times-Union  of  January-  18  1970. 
makes  that  point  very  aptly : 

H«  It  BrxN  "Ai-most   16  Yr.\as'> 

We  do  not  Intead  to  malce  any  editorial 
comment  or  Indulge  In  any  editorial  specu- 
lation as  to  what  may  be  the  content  of  the 
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V  S  District  Court  orders  Implementing  the 
U  S  Supreme  Court  s  decision  regarding  de- 
segregation of  students  by  Feb  1  Aa  w«  have 
stated  before,  further  comment  on  that  as- 
pect will  right Iv  await  the  issuance  of  the 
decisions  them.selves. 

But  the  advocates  of  harsli  orders  have  one 
Wf.ir\ln^  argument  that  should  be  dlscu.vsed 
beca'.i.<ie  we  belle'. e  It  U>  be  an  trroiieou-*  ar- 
g'.iiueitt 

Roughly  this  argument  may  be  summa- 
rized as  follows  It  ha.s  been  16  years  since 
the  Suprpme  C'Hiri  ■  rcterfKl  the  schools  to  be 
integrated  Ymu  hn:e  not  dune  so  You  have 
sown  the  wind  in  making  a  mockery  ol  de- 
liberate ^peed'  and  therefore  vcui  should  reap 
the  whirlwind  ol  having  to  do  in  two  week-, 
what  you  have  failed  to  do  in  16  years  " 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  whether  the 
South  failed  to  follow  the  rules  or  whether 
the  courts  changed  the  rules  along  the  way 
It  is  an  important  question  as  It  bears  on 
the  is-^ue  of  whether  or  not  the  alleged  fail- 
ure ol  the  Sotith  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions for  'deliberate  speed  justihes  turning 
school  syst*ms  upside  down   at   mid-year 

Fur  that  reason  let  us  lake  a  IcKik  at  what 
no  leis  a  Cull  Rlght.s  advocate  than  then- 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  had  to  sav  In  re- 
gard to  thl-s  matter  during  the  debate  on  the 
Cr.  U  Rights  Act  of  1964 

Senator  Robert  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  asked 
Humphrey  who  was  artmg  as  floor  manager 
for  the  bill  Can  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota as.-,ure  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
that  under  Title  VI  school  children  may  not 
be  bused  from  one  end  of  the  community 
to  ajiother  end  of  the  community  at  the  tt\x- 
p^yer^'  expense  to  relieve  ^o-c?>lle<l  racial 
Imbalance  In  the  schools'" 

Humphrey  replied  'I  do  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  elaborate  as  follows 

the  Constitution  declares  segregation 
by  law  to  be  unconstitutional  but  U  dties  not 
require  integration  In  all  situations  I  believe 
this  pom'  has  been  made  very  well  In  the 
c^)urt3  and  I  understand  that  other  senators 
will  cite  the  particular  cases 

•I  shall  quote  from  the  case  of  Bell  against 
School  City  of  Gary  Indiana  in  which  the 
Federal  court  of  appeals  cited  the  following 
language  from  a  special  three  Judge  district 
court  m  Kansas  Desegregation  does  not 
mean  that  there  must  be  intermingling  of 
the  races  in  all  school  dlstrlcu  It  means 
only  that  they  may  not  be  prevented  from 
Intermingling  or  going  to  school  together 
because  of  race  or  color  —Brown  vs  Bo«rd  of 
Edu?aUon.  DC    139  F  Supp    4«8.  470 

In  BrlggB  vs  Elliott  lESDC).  13a  Supp. 
776  777.  the  Court  said  The  Constitution, 
in  other  words,  does  not  require  Integration 
It  merely  forbids  discrimination  "  In  other 
w<jrds.  an  overt  act  by  law  which  demands 
segreg.ition  Ls  unconstitutional  That  was  the 
ruling  of  the  historic  Brown  case  of  1954  " 

What  the  Brown  decision  of  1954  did  was 
to  ajisert  the  Constitutional  right  of  children 
to  be  assigned  to  schools  without  regard  ti> 
race 

Then  a  series  of  decisions  over  the  p.\.st  20 
months  started  decreeing  that  racial  con- 
siderations must  be  taken  into  account  In 
assigning  children  to  8cho<5lB.  specmcany  In 
the  ca.se  of  Green  vs    New  Kent  Count? 

It  IS  the  Supreme  Cv)urt  and  some  of  the 
federal  appellate  courts  which  have  changed 
the  ground  rules  during  the  pest  two  years 
and  the  decision  now  seems  to  be  to  punlih 
the  South  for  doing  what  it  was  told  to  do 
m  the  Brown  decision 

There  was  foot  dragging  after  the  Brown 
decision  but  that  foot  dragging  has  been 
eliminated 

.And  since  the  Green  decision  has  been  final 
for  leas  than  two  years,  we  are  talking  about 
that  time  period  instead  of  the  16-year  span 
so  often  cited  This  Li  hardly  a  long  enough 
period  to  Justify  mid-year  disruption  of  the 
schools  as  a  punitive  measure. 
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COMING  LATE  TO  THE  PARTY 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF  CALiroairiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV-ES 

Monday.  January  26.  1970 

Mr  WALDIE  Mr  Speaker,  the  surge  of 
public  awareness  and  concept  regarding 
the  threats  to  this  Nation's  environment 
and  natural  re.sources  has  been  marked 
with  justifiable  outcries  by  citizens  for 
action  by  Government,  at  all  levels,  to 
correspond  to  this  concern 

We  have  seen  the  Congress  respond  to 
thus  mandate  with  vi«or  and  conviction 
We  now  await  action  by  the  administra- 
tion to  see  if  the  executive  branch  will 
met't  this  vigor  and  conviction  by  im- 
piemeiUing  the  legislation  and  the  funds 
approved  by  the  Congress  to  protect  and 
enhance  our  environment. 

In  my  own  State  of  California,  we  are 
.seeing  the  Reagan  State  administration 
ttivinc:  recognition  to  the  environment  tus 
a  valid  and  important  political  issue. 

The  Reagan  administration  which  has 
not  been  noted  for  re.sponse  to  the 
de.si>erate  pleadings  of  conservationists 
m  the  past,  has  made  conservation  the 
No  1  issue  in  this  election  year  and  has 
prompted  those  who  have  followed  the 
previous  neglect  of  environmental  con- 
siderations by  this  same  administration, 
to  reflect  on  Uiis  curious,  but  predictable, 
turn  of  events 

Richard  Rodda.  an  astute  and  re- 
spected political  editor  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee.  has  made  a  most  accurate 
and  incisive  report  on  this  situation  in 
Cahfornia  and  I  think  it  is  of  sufficient 
interest  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress. 

The  article  follows. 

Coming  Late  to  Party 
( By  Richard  Rodda) 

CREDIT? 

Republicans  are  encouraging  the  Idea  they 
111'. ented  environmental  quality,  the  No  1 
i.'^sue  before  the  1970  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture Democrats  are  called  "Johnny-Come- 
Lately"  conservationists 

This  is  as  believable  as  the  notion  Herbert 
Hoover  led  the  country  out  of  the  Great 
Depression 

In  a  New  York  s  statement.  Putnam  Liver- 
more  of  San  Francisco,  vice  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Stale  Central  Committee,  pwlnted 
with  pride  to  three  years  of  leadership  by 
Gov  Ronald  Reagan  In  such  matters  as  smog 
control,  oil  drilling  regulations  and  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  protection 

Llvermore  has  to  be  kidding  The  Reagan 
most  politicians  have  knowm  since  he  took 
office  In  January.  1967.  has  been  preoccupied 
with  slashing  the  state  budget.  Increasing 
tales,  hghtlng  the  student  dissidents,  casti- 
gating educators,  denouncing  pornography. 
lOwerlng  property  assessments,  and  cracking 
down  on  drug  abuse  and  crime  in  the  streets 
Some  of  these  catises  are  laudable. 

BANDWAGON    JOINER 

The  governor  Is  Just  now  getting  on  the 
environmental  bandwagon,  having  devoted 
most  of  his  state  of  the  state  message  to  this 
subject  and  having  almoet  Ignored  the  pre- 
vious issues  so  dear  to  his  heart. 

Today  It  Is  popular  to  advocate  a  halt  In 
offshore  oil  drilling  In  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel  However,  Reagan  stopped  short  of 
this  in  his  so-called  get-to\igh  posture  on  the 
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oil  spilling  problem.  Critics  called  his  stand 

wishy-washy. 

Former  Democratic  Sen.  Alvln  C.  Welngand 
of  Santa  Barbara  County  wa«  urging  a  ban  on 
tlrilling  In  the  early  19608.  His  was  like  a  voice 
III  the  wilderness  In  those  days.  Welngand 
h  id  even  predicted  the  Santa  Barbara  oil  leak 
nhich  caused  millions  of  dollars  in  damage 
and  sent  legislators  scurrying  for  a  seat  on 
the  conservation  bandwagon. 

Former  Democratic  Sen.  Fred  Parr  of  Mon- 
terey County  Is  another  whose  conservation 
credentials  are  unimpeachable.  Fair  was 
ch.implon  of  antlblllboard  legislation  and  au- 
thor of  the  bin  which  created  the  state's 
fccnlc  highway  system. 

SAVE    LAKE    TAHOE 

A-ssemblyman  Edwin  L.  Zt)erg  of  Sacra- 
mento County,  another  Democrat,  has  a  na- 
tional reputation  as  a  conservationist.  He  has 
led  the  fight  to  preserve  the  natural  beauty 
and  environment  of  Lake  Tahoe.  In  1969 
Z'berg  was  author  of  legislation  to  create  an 
envlronmenUil  bill  of  rights.  It  was  killed 
by  the  Republican-controlled  Assembly. 

Sen  Nicholas  C.  Petrls.  D-Alameda  County, 
Initiated  antl-pestlclde  legislation  years  ago 
when  he  was  an  assemblyman.  He  consist- 
ently has  led  the  fight  for  antipollution  laws. 

Assemblyman  John  Foran,  D-San  Fran- 
cisco, has  been  Identified  for  years  as  one  of 
the  leading  spokesmen  In  the  legislature  In 
the  area  of  vehicular  smog  control.  The  first 
law  relating  to  smog  control  was  passed  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Democratic  Gov. 
Edmund  G.  Brown. 

Democratic  Assemblyman  Carley  V.  Porter 
of  Los  Angeles  County  has  been  In  the  fore- 
front In  the  campaign  for  water  quality  con- 
trol, being  the  author  of  Important  legisla- 
tion In  this  area. 

LIPSESVICE 

What  Is  Gov.  Reagan's  record?  Last  year 
he  gave  Upservlce  but  no  real  political  muscle 
to  the  legislation  designed  to  save  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  from  the  polluters.  In  1967  he 
vetoed  a  bill  by  Sen.  George  Moscone,  D-San 
Francisco,  which  wotild  have  established  a 
conservation  education  service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  He  signed  a  similar  meas- 
ure In  1968  but  In  1969  a  bill  to  fund  the 
office  at  a  cost  of  »125,000  was  killed  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  mainly  because 
the  Department  of  Finance  opposed  the 
appropriation. 

To  the  governor's  credit  his  appointees  In 
the  field  of  conservation  generally  have  been 
good.  But  to  portray  the  Republican  Estab- 
lishment as  the  snvlor  of  the  state's  environ- 
ment is  a  distortion  of  ecological  and  polit- 
ical history. 


BOY  SCOUTS'  60TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OP    KEirrtlCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  26,  1970 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week 
of  February  7  through  the  13  will  mark 
the  60th  anniversary  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  and  It  Is  with  tremendous 
pride  and  admiration  that  I  teke  this 
opportunity  to  again  express  my  genuine 
interest  in  and  affection  for  this  out- 
standing organization. 

When  scouting  came  to  America  60 
years  ago,  certainly  an  unprecedented 
long-range  plan  for  the  American  boy 
was  bom  and  all  down  through  the  years 
we  have  witnessed  the  wonderful  accom- 
plishments brought  about  by  the  empha- 
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sis  of  this  organization  on  community 
service,  tolerance,  and  world  friendship. 
Scouting's  original  foundation  was  a 
firm  one  with  a  strong  framework  and 
currently  the  more  than  5  million  fine 
young  boys  of  our  country  who,  together 
with  their  leaders  are  committed  to  this 
program,  give  ample  proof  that  the  basic 
purpose  and  goals  of  this  movement  have 
remained  imchanged. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  no  organization 
more  sympathetic  or  relevant  to  the 
needs  of  our  youth  and  this  in  itself 
makes  membership  a  deeply  personal  ex- 
perience for  every  boy.  This,  I  personally 
know,  because  never  have  I  forgotten  the 
enjoyable  experiences  which  were  mine 
as  a  Boy  Scout.  In  addition  to  remem- 
bering the  fim,  adventure,  and  fellowship 
I  recall  with  appreciation  the  lessons  of 
citizenship  which  come  early  with  scout- 
hood,  and  cannot  fail  but  provide  a  sin- 
cere respect  for  God  and  coimtry  as  well 
as  a  desire  for  active  minds  and  bodies  so 
vital  in  the  preparation  for  our  responsi- 
bilities as  citizens. 

The  scouting  movement  in  Kentucky 
has  had  a  steady  and  significant  growth 
and  I  am  imderstandably  proud  of  the 
successful  activities  of  the  units  in  the 
Second  Congressional  District.  However, 
despite  its  tremendous  growth,  scouting  Is 
still  endeavoring  to  reach  more  than  one 
in  four  boys  because  this  has  simply  not 
been  enough.  In  this  era  of  unrest  and 
mounting  problems  in  which  we  are  wit- 
nessing the  struggle  of  so  many  of  our 
yoimg  people  for  a  clear  vision  of  their 
place  In  the  future,  scouting  is  indeed 
one  of  the  best  proven  methods  of  devel- 
loplng  individual  character  and  qualities 
of  leadership. 

I  am  confident  that  the  new  long- 
range  plan  designated  as  Boypower  '76, 
which  was  launched  in  January  1969, 
will  be  carried  out  with  the  same  dedica- 
tion of  all  prior  scouting  programs  and 
will  go  far  in  preparing  a  whole  new 
generation  with  the  skill  and  hope 
needed  to  master  the  challenges  of  our 
country's  future  and  make  certain  her 
continued  leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Boy  Scouts  are  def- 
initely among  our  greatest  assets  and 
with  the  coming  of  their  60th  anniver- 
sary I  consider  it  a  high  honor  to  pay 
them  tribute  and  wish  for  each  of  them 
continued  success. 


SPEECH  BY  SENATOR  'WTLLIAM  B. 
SPONG,  JR. 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or  VTRcnoA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE>fTATIVES 

Monday,  January  26.  1970 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cap- 
ital District  of  Kiwanis  International 
held  Its  training  conference  in  Tide- 
water, Va..  over  the  weekend  and  was 
addressed  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Virginia.  Hon.  William  B. 
Spong.  Jr.  He  presented  the  conference 
with  some  excellent  thoughts  which  I  am 
pleased  to  include  in  the  Record  : 
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Speech  bt  Sknatoe  William  B.  Spong,  J«., 

BErORS      THE      KiWAKIB      CAPITX      DISTRICT 

Training  Conterence,  NoaroLK,  Va.,  Jan- 
ITART  24,    1070 

The  development  of  our  ocean  resources 
is  of  the  urgent  tasks  facing  tWs  nation  in 
the  decade  ahead. 

For  thousands  of  years,  men  have  harvested 
the  fruits  of  the  sea.  But  only  In  the  last 
decades  have  they  come  to  appreciate  the 
full  potential  of  its  vast  resources  and  to 
develop  the  scientific  knowledge  and  tech- 
nology necessary  to  exploit  It. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  those  resotirces 
will  be  in  critical  denumd.  Thirty  years  from 
now.  world  population  will  have  doubled, 
bringing  with  it  a  desperate  search  for  new 
sources  of  food.  Industry,  with  its  heavy  call 
on  raw  materials  of  all  kinds,  should  expand 
at  even  greater  rates. 

This  growth  will  be  beyond  anything  our 
land  resources  alone  can  support.  A  turn  to 
the  oceans  Is  Inevitable,  and  in  some  fields. 
Intensive  development  Is  already  under  way. 
Most  heavily  exploited  today  are  oil  and 
gas  which  account  for  about  90  percent  of 
the  value  of  all  minerals  taken  from  the 
ocean.  Offshore  production  has  grown  from 
8  percent  of  the  world  total  In  1960  to  17 
percent  today.  By  1980.  It  Is  expecteo  to 
represent  more  than  a  third  of  all  produc- 
tion. 

Oil  Is  the  leader,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the 
only  mineral  being  taken  commercially  from 
the  sea. 

If  you  own  a  magnesium  step  ladder,  the 
odds  are  the  metal  In  It  was  extracted  from 
sea  water.  That's  where  the  U.S.  obtains  most 
of  Its  supply.  That  Is  true  also  of  bromine 
which  Is  used  as  a  gasoline  additive.  In  fact, 
70  percent  of  the  world's  production  of  that 
element  Is  recovered  from  sea  water. 

Significant  quantities  of  sand,  gravel,  oys- 
ter shells  and  sulphur  are  also  being  mined 
off  U.S.  coasts.  Elsewhere  In  the  world,  zinc, 
copper,  silver,  tiranlum  and  diamonds  are 
beginning  to  be  recovered  from  the  sea  in 
Important  quantities. 

As  Impressive  as  some  of  today's  ocean 
mining  Is,  It  barely  scratches  the  surface  of 
the  ocean's  total  deposits.  No  one  knows  ex- 
actly how  extensive  they  are,  but  some 
oceanographers  and  geologists  have  esti- 
mated the  oceans  may  contain  as  much  as 
60  quadrillion  metric  tons  of  useable  min- 
erals. 

A  sizeable  part  of  that  wealth  lies  on  the 
continental  shelf  at  depths  of  200  meters  or 
less,  much  of  It  within  man's  reach  even 
considering  the  early  state  of  marine  engi- 
neering. This  underwater  frontier  bordering 
the  United  States  totals  about  930,000  square 
miles,  more  territory  than  was  Involved  In 
either  the  Louisiana  or  Alaska  purchase,  and 
perhaps  more  valuable. 

As  might  be  exi>ected,  the  most  plentiful 
and  probably  the  most  valuable  ix>tentlal  re- 
source of  the  sea  Is  water.  There  are  now  In 
operation  or  under  construction  today  some 
680  desalination  plants  and  the  number  is 
expected  to  Increase  by  25  percent  a  year 
over  the  next  ten  years.  While  the  cost  of 
desalted  water  Is  still  too  high  for  general 
use.  Improved  technology  is  gradually  bring- 
ing it  down.  Today,  the  price  is  about  85 
cents  per  1.000  gallons  as  compared  to  the 
35  cents  per  1.000  gallons  for  fresh  water 
charged  in  the  U.S. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  uses  of  sea  prod- 
ucts today  Is  the  manufacture  of  drugs  from 
marine  bioactlve  substances.  For  example,  a 
poison  secreted  by  the  stoneflsh  was  dis- 
covered by  doctors  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California  to  reduce  blood  pressure 
In  animals.  Experiments  are  underway  to  see 
If  the  drug  can  be  used  to  treat  byperten- 
slon. 

A  new  antibiotic  was  dlacovered  after  re- 
searchers in  the  Antarctic  noted  that  tb« 
Intestinal  tracts  of  penguins  were  virtually 
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fre«  of  bftccerla  An  investigation  led  to  the 
kriil.  the  F>*ng"ii3  mam  sovirce  of  food,  and 
rrom  there  to  a  gre*n  algae  which  Is  the 
krill  s  chief  food.  The  antibiotic  synthesized 
irom  this  substance  h.is  killed  virus  cultures 
in  latx>r.ttory  experiments 

Another  f.iscinating  project  concerns  the 
Bouellla.  a  type  of  m.irine  worm  :3cientiits 
ha\e  observed  that  Bonellla  larvae  which 
touch  against  their  mothers  are  affected  by 
a  hormone  which  immediately  stops  their 
growth  process  Researchers  iLre  Investigating 
possible  application  of  the  hormone  In  the 
control  of  cancers 

A  vast  number  of  other  majine  biochem- 
ical agents  are  thought  to  have  possible  uses 
In  medicine,  so  many  that  one  doctor  ha^ 
dubbed  the  ocean  a  sea-going  drugstore  To 
date,  however,  only  about  one  percent  ol 
these  substances  ha-.e  been  tested 

Of  all  the  potential  uses  of  sea  pr(>duct>. 
none  Is  of  more  immediate  imp<.)rtance  than 
the  production  of  food  especially  of  animal 
protein  which  u  the  moat  basic  need  of 
food-poor  countries 

Seafood  of  course  Is  a  rich  source  of  such 
protein  and  it  can  be  produced  inexpensively 
and  in  enormous  quantity  At  the  present 
t.me.  however,  only  about  two  percent  of 
the  available  supplv  of  seaf'xxl  is  harvested 
each  year 

US  fishermen  account  for  about  four  per- 
cent of  the  world  catch,  a  figure  that  has 
remained  constant  for  30  vears  That  is  only 
a  third  of  what  the  United  St.itos  consumes 
each  year,  making  this  country  one  of  the 
world  s  largest  Importers  of  seafood  when  It 
clearly  has  the  potential  to  be  one  of  its 
great  exporters  Marine  authorities  estimate 
that  US  aahermen  harvest  only  one-tenth 
of  the  useable  sea  species  available  in  Its 
waters 

Aquaculture,  or  sea  farming,  could  greatly 
augment  the  production  of  traditional  fish- 
ing and  is  already  the  source  of  most  of  the 
world  s  oysters 

These  achievements  in  marine  development 
point  up  the  tremendous  economic  potential 
of  that  two-thirds  of  the  earth  which  lies  be- 
neath the  sea  And  it  is  only  a  beginning 
A3  land  resources  continue  to  decline  in  re- 
lation to  demand  more  and  more  industries 
will  find  It  economically  feasible  to  reach 
out  to  the  ocean  f  jr  their  raw  materials 
Ocean-related  businesses  and  industry  have 
one  of  the  moht  promisUig  growth  prospecU 
In  the  world  today.  e\en  greater  than  the 
space   industry 

Unlike  the  space  program  which  i.s  es- 
sentially a  Federal  undertaking  the  explora- 
tion and  development  of  out  oceans  requires 
a  truly  national  effort  which  will  mobUla* 
the  resources  of  industry,  the  sc'.entiflc  com- 
munity and  government  at  all  levels  Private 
enterprise  has  a  key  role  to  play  in  thus. 
but  it  is  dependent  upon  the  support  and 
leadership  of  government  and  science  tor  the 
development  of  the  technology  and  basic 
research  which  will  make  wide-spread  com- 
mercial exploitation  possible 

One  of  the  most  pressing  needs  today  is 
for  the  development  of  fundamental  tech- 
nology—such things  as  producing  corrosion- 
resistant  metals  improved  lighting  systems 
and  communication  networks — which  have 
application  in  a  wide  range  of  activities  This 
kind  of  work  is  the  essential  underpinning  of 
progress,  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  beyond 
the  resources  of  private  industry  to  support 
Clearly  government  has  a  role  to  play  as 
It  does  in  underwriting  basic  marine  research, 
providing  maps  and  weather  services,  de- 
veloping manpower  resources  and  directing 
projects  of  national  scope  Above  all.  govern- 
ment must  assume  the  responsibility  for 
safegxiarding  the  resources  of  ocean  and  shore 
from  the  kind  of  environmental  devastation 
that  accompanied  the  exploitation  of  our 
land  resources. 

In  many  areas  along  our  coasts,  pollution 
is  already  a  serious  problem    It  i.s  estimated. 
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for  instance,  that  more  than  a  tenth  of  the 
10  7  million  square  miles  of  shellfish-produc- 
ing wa'ers  bordering  the  United  States  is 
now  tmusable  because  of  pollution  In  the 
next  decade  the  amount  of  Industrial  wastes 
reaching  the  oceans  is  expected  to  Increase 
sevenfold,  resulting  in  the  wide-spread  de- 
struction of  fish  and  other  aquatic  life 

Competition  among  the  many,  often  in- 
compatible uses  of  the  coastal  region  p^jses 
a  serious  threat  U)  its  basic  ecology  Thou- 
sands of  acres  of  tld.'il  wetlands  have  already 
been  lost  to  the  advance  of  housing  and 
Industrial  develf)pTneiits  dredging  operations 
and  g.irbage  and  trash  dumps 

U  we  are  g'llng  to  preserve  thette  valuable 
and  perishable  resources  and  avoid  the  mls- 
t.tkes  of  our  land  resource  development,  it  la 
essential  that  we  establish  now  a  vigorous 
program  for  coastal  zone  management  At 
the  present  time,  this  respimslblllty  Is  frag- 
mented among  22  different  Federal  agencies. 
and  more  than  1  000  state  regional  and  local 
Jurl.sdlctloiis 

The  need  for  a  natlon.il  plan  of  action  Is 
clear  And  in  the  recent  report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Marine  Science,  Engineering  and 
Re.suurces.  I  believe  we  have  a  blueprint  for 
making  the  seventies  a  decade  of  ocean  de- 
velupment  and  progress 

While  I  do  not  agree  with  all  of  the  Com- 
ml.sslons'  recommendations— and  there  are 
some  200  of  them  — I  think  Its  proposals  will 
take  lis  a  long  way  toward  the  kind  of  sound 
marine  development  policy  we  should  have 
Here  are  some  of  the  things  It  recommends 

Establish  a  new  independent  agency  to 
c  "jrdlnate  and  guide  the  national  effort  It 
would  be  called  appropriately  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Agency  or  NOAA. 
EotAbllsh  six  national  action  projects  on 
which  to  focus  the  effort  of  the  program 
These  include  marine  test  facilities  and 
ranges  a  lake  resuiratlon  project,  continental 
shelf  l.iboratories  i  for  which  our  own  Virginia 
Institute  of  Marine  Science  at  Gloucester 
Point  would  seem  to  be  the  prototype),  a 
submerged  nuclear  power  plant  deep  explo- 
ratliin  submersible  systems  and  a  pilot  buoy 
netwurk 

A  concerted  attack  on  coastal  lone  pollu- 
llun  and  encouragement  of  a  coordinated  Fed- 
eral-itate-local   coastal   management   policy. 
Expenditure  of  about  ta  billion  above  cur- 
rent ovitlays  in  the  decade  ahead 

This  program  Is  now  before  the  Congress 
and  the  President  As  a  member  of  the  newly 
created  Oceanograpic  Subcommltee  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  I  expect  to  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  It  and  I  lixjk  forward 
to  the  work  of  the  session  ahead 

This  nation's  achlevem"nts  in  space  have 
demonstrated  the  tremendous  striking  power 
of  our  science  and  engineering  when  they 
are  focused  on  determined  objective  and  In- 
fused with  a  .sense  of  national  commitment 
To  set  a  foot  in  the  dust  of  the  Sea  of 
Tranquility,  we  called  forth  the  g^reatest 
outpouring  of  talent  and  money  in  our  peace- 
time history  The  infinitely  greater  promise 
of  exploring  and  developing  our  earth-bound 
,se:i.'   deserves   no   leas. 
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schcKil  should  be  thoroughly  sickening  to 
anybody  who  has  an  ounce  of  decency  in 
his  heart  and  a  brain  In  his  head. 

The  absurdity  of  the  situation  was 
never  more  deftly  described  than  in  the 
following  editorial  that  appeared  recently 
In  the  Dothan  Eagle,  one  of  the  most 
highly  respected  daily  newspapers  in  my 
Slate.  It  was  brought  to  my  attention  by 
a  father  in  my  district  whose  son  can- 
not go  to  the  school  right  across  the 
street  from  his  home.  He  must  be  bused 
across  town  to  get  the  right  color  com- 
bination. Ridiculous?  Hear  the  voice  of 
the  E>othan  Eagle  on  the  subject; 
A  Worsening  Obsession 
Oklahoma  Cttt  — A  14-year-old  school 
boy  was  taken  into  custody  by  a  US.  mar- 
shal today  after  he  defied  a  Federal  Judges 
order  which  prohibited  him  from  attending 
his  nelgborhood  school. 

The  arrest  was  made  without  Incident  as  a 
gr"up  of  alxjut  15  supporters  and  newsmen 
stood   by   in  nine-degree  weather. 

What  a  spectacle!  The  mighty  United 
States  government,  operating  through  and 
with  a  Federal  Judge,  cracking  down  on  a 
14- year-old  boy  All  for  the  purpose  of  forc- 
ing him  into  an  Integrated  school. 
In  custody  today — In  Jail  tomorrow? 
To  what  depths  will  the  government  stoop 
to  c«rry  out  the  whims  and  caprices  of  ob- 
sessed mix-masters''  Even  though  tt  started 
at  the  bottom.  It  descends  more  each  day. 

One  would  think  the  greatest,  the  biggest 
and  the  most  powerul  government  in  the 
world  could  better  put  Its  resources  to  de- 
feating enemies,  to  catching  criminals,  to 
rounding  up  conspirators,  to  defending  the 
republic  from  enemies,  within  and  from 
without  Instead.  Ifs  zeroing  In  on  a  14- 
year-old  lad  who  wants  to  attend  the  school 
in  his  nelgborhood. 

How  long   O  Lord,  how  long' 


A  WORSEmNG  OBSESSION 


CRIME  IN   WASHINGTON.  D.C 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

or    ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE^iENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  26.  1970 

Mr.  ANDREJWS  of  Alabama  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  shameful  and  outrageous 
specUcle  of  the  all-powerful  Federal 
Government  "cracking  down  "  on  a  14- 
year-old  boy  in  Oklahoma  City  because 
he    wanted    to   go    to   his    neighborhood 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Afonday.  January  26.  1970 

Mr  HOGAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  In- 
clude at  the  end  of  my  remarks  the  Crime 
Index  for  November  1969.  recently  re- 
leased by  the  Chief  of  Police  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Once  again  you  will  note  that  crime 
for  the  12  months  ending  November 
1969  has  increased  subsUntially  over  the 
same  12-month  period  ending  November 
1968. 

I  believe  that  President  Nixons  court 
reorganization  bill  and  his  other  crime 
proposals  which  we  are  working  on  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  will  see  improve- 
ment in  this  picture  by  November  1970 
I  have  Introduced  six  additional  crime 
bills  wlilch  amend  the  Criminal  Code  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  which  I 
trust  will  be  incorporated  in  the  crime 
package  reported  out  of  the  District 
Committee.  This  total  crime  package  is 
not  a  cure-all"  for  crime  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  but  I  sincerely  hope 
tliat  it  will  reverse  a  trend  of  increasing 
crime,  that  It  will  affect  speedy  trials, 
and  that  it  will  make  the  streets  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  truly  safe;  that  is. 
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safe  for  Its  law-abiding  citizens,  safe  for 
the  tourists  who  visit  their  Nation's  Cap- 
ital, and  safe  for  the  citizens  of  the 
metropohtan  Washington  area  who 
work,  shop,  and  utilize  the  cultural  and 
entertainment  facilities  of  the  District. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
MKTROPOLrrAN  Police  Department,  Govern- 
ment or  THE  District  or  Columbia — Crime 
Index  roR  November  1969 
On  December   29,    1969,   the   Office   of   the 
Chief  of  Police  released  the  reported  Crime 
Index  Statistics  for  the  month  of  November 
1969.  The  total  number  of  offenses  reported 
for   this  month   was   6.071.   The   cumulative 
total   Crime  Index  Offenses  for   the   twelve- 
month  period   ending   with   November    1969 
was  61,617  and  the  number  for   the  corre- 
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spondlng  period  in  1968  was  46.382,  an  in- 
crease of  27.4%. 

In  the  categories  of  Homicide.  Rape  and 
Aggravated  Assault,  27,  26,  and  271  offenses 
were  reported  for  November.  In  comparing 
the  twelve-month  total  ending  with  Novem- 
ber 1969  with  the  same  period  in  1968.  an 
increase  of  93  (+49.7S)  was  reported  in 
Homicide,  80  (+31.1T,  )  in  Rape,  and  467 
(  J  15.2';  )  in  Aggravated  Assault. 

The  number  of  Robberies  reported  this 
month  was  1,266  of  which  736  or  58.6'^r  were 
Armed  Robberies.  Robbery  represents  20.7':^ 
of  total  offenses  for  November.  The  total 
number  of  Robberies  reported  for  the  twelve- 
month period  ending  with  this  month  was 
12,336.  a  50.8';  increase  over  the  same  time 
span  In  1968  during  which  3.181  were  re- 
ported. 

CRIME  inOtX  OFFENSES.  NOVEMBER  1969 
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Two  thousand-one  himdred  and  ninety- 
seven  Burglaries  and  1.074  Larcenies  were  re- 
ported. These  two  categories  represent  36.2% 
and  17.7%  of  the  total  offenses  reported  for 
the  month,  thus  Burglary  and  Larceny  total 
over  '/i  of  all  the  crimes  reported.  During  the 
twelve-month  period  ending  in  November 
1969,  22.363  Burglaries  and  11,335  Larcenies 
were  reported,  an  increase  of  26.6';^  and 
45.0'":,  respectively  over  the  corresponding 
period  in  1968. 

Although  Auto  Theft,  with  1.221  offenses 
represents  20.1  <;r  of  total  offenses  reported 
for  November,  this  category  marks  the  small- 
est long-term  Increase.  A  total  of  11,416  of- 
fenses were  reported  for  the  twelve-month 
period  ending  with  November  1969,  an  in- 
crease of  1.9'r  over  the  same  period  of  the 
previous  year. 


Classidcjlion 


Ciiminal  homidde 

RlM     . 

Robbery 

A(|ravattd  isuult 

Burglary  . .    

larceny  {$S0  ovar). 
Autotheft 


Tout. 


November 

Chanfte 

Cumulative  tlirougli 
November  1969 

Percent 
chante 

12  months 
end 

November 
1968 

12  months 
end 

November 
1969 

1968 

1969 

Amount 

Percent 

Fiscal  year 
1969 

Fiscal  year 
1970 

Pficent 
change 

23 
Z9 

1.074 
277 

l.«15 
798 

1.086 

27 
2S 
1.256 
271 
2.197 
1.074 
1.221 

+4 
-4 

:102 
-6 

•782 
+276 
-rl35 

+  16.94 
-2.17 
+  55.26 
+34.59 
-^12.43 

85 
142 

4.055 
1.359 
7.505 
3.923 
5.428 

132 
169 
6.164 
1,571 
10,639 
5,566 
5.693 

+55.29 

+  19.01 
+52  01 
+  15.60 
+41.76 
+41.88 
+4.88 

187 
257 
8. 181 
3,083 
17.658 
7,817 
11,199 

280 
337 
12,336 
3,550 
22,363 
11,335 
11,416 

+49.73 
+31.13 
+50.79 
+  15.15 
+26.64 
+45.00 
+  1.94 

4,702 


(,071 


4  1.369 


h29. 12 


22.497 


29,934 


h33.  06 


48,382 


61.617 


-^27.36 


■  Base  too  small  to  compute  percent  change. 


CRIME   INDEX    OFFENSES   RELATED   TO   PERCENTAGES   OF 
TOTAL.  NOVEMBER  l%9 


Number        Percent 


Hcmkide ■  21 

5»pe     I.  25 

Robbery )  256 

Aggiavated  assault  271 

Total,  crimes  against  persons 1.579 

Burglary                  ..;.  2.197 

Larceny  J50  and  over  1  074 

Motor  vehicle  thelt      J  1^221 

Total,  property  crimes I  4,492 

Total,  reported  crimes 6,071 


0.45 

.41 

20.69 

4.46 

26.01 

36719 
17.69 
20.11 


73.99 

looToo 


MILK  PRICE  SUPPORTS  SHOULD  BE 
INCREASED  TO  90  PERCENT  OP 
PARITY 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  26,  1970 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  past  3  years  we 
have  seen  a  consistent  downward  trend 
in  milk  production. 

To  counter  this  I  have  on  a  number 
of  occasions  urged  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment to  increase  dairy  price  sup- 
ports to  90  percent  of  parity,  and  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  this  House  and  in 
the  other  body  have  Joined  in  this  plea. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Secretary 
Hardin  met  with  a  number  of  dairy  rep- 
resentatives and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  members  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  on 
December  17  to  discuss  this  matter.  At 
that  time  I  am  told  the  Secretary  indi- 
cated that  there  were  two  major  fac- 
tors he  wanted  to  consider  before  he 
took  any  justlon.  First,  he  wanted  to  de- 
termine the  budget  impact  of  the  tax 


reform  bill,  and  then  he  wanted  to  see 
the  December  milk  production  figures  to 
further  evaluate  the  situation.  Well,  the 
December  figures  are  out,  and  they  show 
a  decline  of  0.2  percent  over  the  same 
period  last  year.  This  means  that  in  1969, 
total  production  declined  by  1.107  mil- 
lion pounds  from  the  level  of  1968.  In 
my  own  State  of  Wisconsin,  our  leading 
dairy  producing  State,  production  was 
down  by  1  percent  for  the  year,  which 
is  slightly  higher  than  the  national  aver- 
age. As  Mr.  William  Eckles,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Pure  Milk  Products  Coopera- 
tive of  Pond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  says  in  his 
letter  to  Secretary  Hardin  which  I  will 
include  as  part  of  my  remarks,  this  is 
the  lowest  milk  production  level  since 
1952.  He  said: 

With  a  national  population  growth  of 
some  2  million  people  each  year  ...  we 
cannot  permit  this  continuous  downward 
milk  production  trend  to  continue,  and  at 
the  same  time,  assure  an  adequate  supply 
of  milk  and  dalrly  products  to  meet  our 
future  nutritional  needs. 

The  Associated  Dairymen,  Inc.,  has 
compiled  some  excellent  information  on 
the  need  for  Increased  supports  which  I 
would  like  to  Include  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks. In  addition,  I  want  to  include 
an  editorial  from  Hoard's  Dairymen, 
written  prior  to  the  release  of  Decem- 
ber production  figures,  which  along  with 
the  report  and  Mr.  Eckles'  letter  lends 
more  support  to  the  position  taken.  I 
hope  the  Secretary  is  examining  these 
facts  carefully. 

This  is  a  complicated  issue  which  many 
people  do  not  want  to  be  bothered  with, 
but  the  supply  of  fresh  milk  and  dairy 
products  is  of  great  importance  to  all  of 
us  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  take  a 
minute  to  review  this  material. 

Attached  is  a  letter  from  W.  C.  Eckles, 
the  article  "Increase  Milk  Support  Prices 
90  percent  of  Parity,"  and  the  editorial. 


•Price  Supports  Should  Be  Moved  Up 

to  Current  Levels" : 

PtJiiE  Milk  Pkoducts  Cooperative, 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  January  16.  1970 
Hon.  Cldtod  M.  Harhin, 
Secretary  0/  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretart:  Milk  i>roduction 
statistics  Just  released  by  the  USDA  show 
1969  milk  production  to  be  116.2  bllUon 
poimds.  This  is  a  decrease  of  1.1  billion 
poimds  from  1968  and  the  lowest  since  the 
114.7  billion  poimds  of  1962. 

With  a  national  population  growth  of  some 
2  million  people  each  year,  or  an  increase  of 
nearly  half  the  total  population  of  Wiscon- 
sin, we  cannot  permit  this  continuous  down- 
ward milk  production  trend  to  continue  and. 
at  the  same  time,  assure  an  adequate  supply 
of  milk  and  dairy  products  to  meet  our  fu- 
ture nutritional  needs.  If  we  are  to  have  as- 
surance of  our  future  milk  needs,  we  must 
stop  the  decline  in  milk  production  and  halt 
the  exodus  of  farmers  from  dairying  which 
has  resulted  in  current  Wisconsin  dairy 
farms  numbering  less  than  half  that  of  17 
years  ago. 

Current  manufacturing  milk  prices  are  now 
at  90  per  cent  of  parity  equivalent  but  milk 
production  continues  below  a  year  ago.  If 
dairy  farmers  are  to  continue  the  confining 
and  long  hours  of  dairying,  they  want  some 
assurance  of  respectable  levels  of  Income  in 
the  future.  Assurance  of  the  maintenance  of 
current  price  levels  can  be  Improved  with- 
out Increasing  present  levels  by  raising  gov- 
ernment support  levels  to  the  full,  permis- 
sible 90  per  cent  of  parity,  or  about  the  cur- 
rent price  levels  being  paid. 

The  USDA  reported  average  manufacturing 
milk  prices  to  be  ♦475  tor  milk  of  average  test 
in  December,  1960  when  piulty  equivalent 
was  reported  at  $5.27.  Thus,  December  milk 
prices  exceeded  the  current  $4.74  level,  which 
is  equal  to  90  per  cent  of  parity. 

We  urgently  request  that  you  make  as  early 
announcement  as  possible  of  a  supix>rt  price 
at  00  per  cent  of  the  parity  eqtUvalent  for 
manufactured  milk  for  the  crop  year  start- 
ing April  1,  1970. 

You  are  authorized  under  present  law  to 
take  such  action.  The  earUest  possible  an- 
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nouncMnent  of  the  maximum  support  level 
of  90  per  cent  la  Jusuned  to  stem  the  decline 
m  nillk  production  and  usure  our  growing 
popul.iUon  *n  ftdequst*  supply  of  high  qual- 
ity. domeetlCAlly  produced  m:ik  and  dairy 
products. 

Sincerely 

WlV!  tAM    C     ECKI.KS. 

General  Manager. 

Increase  or  Milk  Slpport  Prk  >s.  to  90 
P«Ht-ENT    Paeitt 

(Prep.ired  by  .Wiocuted  Dilr^men    Inc  ) 

.\a  in-rease  in  the  support  price  for  milk 
U  needed  M  the  pre?ient  time  The  3ecret:iry 
of  .\grlculture  should  announce  that  milk 
price  supports  will  be  restored  on  J.inuary  1. 
1970  to  90%  of  parry  ind  that  thi.s  price  level 
sha;:  apply  for  the  m.^rketlng  year  tieginning 
Apnl  I,  1970 

j4ri  tifreofe  m  the  dairy  support  pnce  if 
in  the  public  interest  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

(1)  .\  ilAble  and  .adequate  supply  of  milk 
Is  vital  -JO  the  nu:ni:onal  welfare  of  th« 
American  people 

(2i  K  stable  milk  supply  h.%i  not  been  as- 
sured in  recent  ye.irs  because  of  the  ste:idy 
decline  m  milk  production  .md  the  contrac- 
tions in  the  diiry  industry 

(3 1  The  produ:t.:an  decline  has  been  caused 
by  a  contmumg  prlie-cost  squeeze  and  the 
failure  of  dairy  income  to  keep  pace  with  the 
income  le^el  of  other  sectors  m  our  economy 

(4)  An  increase  .n  the  support  price  would 
not  have  adverse  con-sequences 

I  at  The  Peder.il  bud^tary  Impact  would 
be  minimal  and  the  resiiltlnj;  budge:  cost 
would  be  c-jnsisten:  with  budget.»ry  commit- 
ments in  previous  ye.irs. 

(bi  The  price  incre.ise  would  not  be  In- 
flationary 

(c)  The  price  increai>e  would  not  unfilrly 
Increase  consumer  costs 

i5i  The  price  support  mere  .is*  would  pro- 
tide  needed  encouragement  for  dairy  Indus- 
try "self-help"  efTorts  so  that  permanent 
govemment  assistance  will  not  be  necessary. 

AN    AOEQL-ATX    SUPPLY    OF    MILK    tS    VIT.\L 

There  Is  no  question  that  milk  and  dairy 
products  are  vital  to  the  nutntianal  welfare 
of  our  nauon.  Dairy  producu.  exciud.ng 
butter,  were  the  source  of  23  8  percent  of 
protein  supplies,  13  5  percent  of  fat  supplies: 
76  3  percent  of  calcium  supplieb;  37  0  per- 
cent ot  phosphorus  supplies,  10  0  percent  of 
Thaimlne  supplies,  and  43  4  percent  of  rlbo- 
Havln  supplies  available  to  C  S  coasumers  in 
1967.  (OSDA  ■Agriculiural  Statistics"  1968. 
Page  594) 

Because  of  the  nutritional  Importance  of 
dairy  products — particularly  for  growing  chil- 
dren— U>e  US  government  has  adopted 
policies  to  insure  that  an  adequate,  stable 
and  dependable  supply  of  milk  will  always 
be  present.  While  there  may  be  dilterenoes  as 
to  the  best  meams  of  achieving  the  objecuve. 
there  Is  no  quarrel  that  it  U  essential  that 
milk  and  dairy  prices  be  sufficiently  high  so 
that  the  dairy  Industry  will  remain  eco- 
nomically viable  Thus,  it  Is  valid  cause  for 
national  concern  when  trends  indicate  the 
continuation  of  a  deteriorating  financial  con- 
dition for  the  industry  In  the  absence  of 
corrective  action. 

THB    STKABT    OCCLINB    I!<    MOJC    PBOOULTION 

Production  of  milk  continues  to  decline 
steadily  as  farmers  selling  milk  aiid  cream 
go  out  of  business.  These  depressing  figures 
tell  the  story  in  graphic  term.s 

Number  of  U  3  farms  selling  milk  and 
cream 

1950    - - 1.959 

1955    1.475 

1960  - - 1.032 

1S»65  **a 

1968 "iOO 

Dairy  Sltuatloa'.  September,  1940.  Page 
29  DSDAKsOmata. 
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Thus,  there  are  now  less  than  '^  million 
U  s  dalr>-  farms — about  20"-  of  the  number 
of  farms  In  existence  in  1950 

Nor  has  this  simply  reflected  a  consola- 
tion of  dairy  herds  onto  larger  farms.  The 
number  of  milk  cows  on  U  S  farms  are  also 
declining  sharply  In  1950.  Uiere  were  21.- 
'.>»4  000  m:lk  ccws  on  the  f.irni  in  1968,  this 
number  had  l>e«u  reduced  to  just  13  million 
and  a  further  reduction  Is  estimated  for  1969. 
Thus  the  number  of  milk  cows  has  dropped 
by  almost  50       during  the  same  period 

UdDA  estimates  of  19<J9  monthly  milk  pro- 
dution  and  mcmtlily  production  per  cow 
verify  the  coulluuatlon  of  los.<>o3  In  cow 
numbers  through  October.  1969.  the  latest 
montli  Jor  which  informHtlon  Is  available. 
Associated  D.ilrymen.  Inc  believes  that  high 
prU«s  fur  caniier  and  cutter  cows,  the  high- 
est fur  18  ye.irs  will  continue  the  present 
rate  of  decline  In  cow  numbers  through 
1970 

The  numl)er  of  Wisconsin  dairy  herds, 
dropping  from  88.171  In  1963  to  65,431  In 
J.inuary.  1969  continues  to  decline,  and  stood 
in  August  1969  at  62.912.  a  decline  of  nearly 
four  percent  lii  the  first  eight  months  of 
1969  I  Wisconsin  Department  of  Agriculture 
figures).  Wisconsin  la  our  most  Important 
dairy  state 

Tliese  statistics  are  analyzed  In  more  de- 
tail! on  the  exhibiu  at  Tab  A. 

.\^  a  consequence  of  the  reduction  In  farms 
and  milk  cows,  total  milk  production  con- 
ti.'iues  to  drop  It  U  a  remarkable  fact  that 
the  1J50  milk  pn>ductlon  level  of  117  3 
billion  pounds  was  as  high  as  In  19t>8  —despite 
the  substantial  growth  In  ptipulatlon  and 
potential  milk  demand  over  this  18  year 
period  Moreover,  production  has  declined 
from  a  1964  high  of  127  billion  [wunds  by 
mure  than  10  billion  pounds  In  the  past  five 
years  We  estimate  that  1969  production  will 
be  only  115  5  billion  pounds. 

Despite  recent  USOA  speciUation  that 
1968  production  Indicates  that  the  down- 
ward slide  In  production  has  stopped,  Uie 
pressures  which  brought  about  the  1965  and 
1909  decline  still  exist.  U3DA  November  pre- 
dictions without  exception  for  every  year 
since  1044  have  overestimated  milk  produc- 
tion for  the  subsequent  year  by  10  to  6  1 
billion  pounds  of  milk  equivalent  while  ac- 
tual production  was  declining  from  127  to 
116  billion  pounds  annually.  U8DA  overestl- 
matlon  has  t>eeu  as  shown  on  the  following 
table 

(In  biilion  povndt  si  n\.\\ 


USOA 

(oriust  in 

WoU  ftCMt 

Nov«mb«r 

USD* 

■■D»ir» 

slitcmanl 

Situalna"  •( 

OlKtUSl 

Over 

u.t. 

IJf 

ft^l       PIOKMIS  1%*l 

ptoduclion 

t^UiMlion 
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f  .r  six  months  have  been  the  second  highest 
on  records  of  the  past  40  years,  exceeded 
only  by  price  levels  lor  the  corresponding 
months  of  the  year  1951. 

Inflationary  erosion  uf  the  profit  situation 
for  dairy  farmers,  at  current  dollar  prices 
for  milk  Tlie  Inevitable  disillusionment  over 
iiie  effects  of  inflation  will  result  in  a  re- 
sumption of  the  exodus  for  dairying. 

Off  farm  Job  opportunities  and  rising  dairy 
l.i'ior  costs. 

THE   PRICE    COST   SQlELitE   AND  DAIRY    INCOME 

Tlie  reasons  for  this  production  decline  are 
not  hard  to  find  As  In  any  Industry,  dairy 
farmers  must  have  sufficient  Incentive  to  con- 
tinue production  If  they  are  to  remain  on 
the  farm  There  must  be  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect that  they  can  produce  and  market  their 
product  at  a  profit. 

This  incentive  does  not  exist  today  for 
many  dairy  farmers  The  statistics  tell  the 
story  In  vivid  terms: 

From  1952  to  1968.  the  wholesale  price 
of  milk  has  Increased  by  only  8  5'':  and, 
even  with  1969  price  increases,  the  Increase 
will  only  be  11  3      for  this  period. 

Durlni^  the  same  years,  the  prices  paid 
by  farmers  for  production  Items  have  in- 
creased by  30'  —and  Inflationary  pressures 
appear  to  make  further  production  cost  in- 
creivses  inevitable 

During  the  same  period,  real  per  capita 
disposable  Income  for  all  U  S.  wage  earners 
ru-se  by  45  2V  Clearly,  the  dairy  fiu-mer  n 
receiving  less  than  his  fair  share  of  the  na- 
ti   !ial  prosperity. 

The  cost  of  production  as  Indicated  by  the 
Indt'x  of  production  Items,  interest,  taxes 
and  wage  rates  has  Increased  from  124'';  to 
131  of  the  1957-59  average,  or  7';  during 
the  past  twelve  months  (Agricultural  Prices, 
October  30,  1969.  Page  8).  The  price  of  all 
milk  wholesale,  as  an  Indication  of  returns 
to  farmers,  has  Increased  only  3'^.  (USDA 
Agrlrultural   Prices.  October,   1969). 

The  1968  milk  price  to  farmers  was  $5  24 
cwt  Assuming  infiatlon  at  the  rate  of  6";  .  a 
price  of  $5  56  would  be  required  to  maintain 
dairy  farmers'  relationship  to  the  total 
economy. 

Canner  and  cutter  cow  prices  are  the  high- 
est since  1951.  and  promise  to  remain  strong 
through  1970,  encouraging  high  rates  of 
culling  dairy  cows.  Rising  grain  costs  will 
reduce  dairy  feeding  rates  and  further  In- 
crease coots. 

The  inescapable  conclusion  is  that  a  fair 
and  stable  price  is  necessary  to  prevent  a 
further  erosion  of  the  dairy  Industry's  eco- 
nomic position.  In  the  absence  of  such  In- 
centive, further  declines — with  the  dangers 
they  pose  to  adequate  milk  supplies — are 
Inevitable 

MINIMAL    BUOCET    EfTECT 


1965  IT?  7  1?<  I  IS 

1966  ....  1?6.0  119  9  ■■             8  1 

1967     1121  5-122  0  Ili  8  2  7  3  2 

19W     119.5^120  IU.3  2.2  2.7 

1369          « 118.0  •115.5  116.2  1.82.5 


'  Ri<t  Tiotftrjltly. 

'  Mji  total  clot*  to  1 18  billion 

■  USOA  Seplembef  ntimite  1969 

AcoordUig  to  a  pre&s  release  in  early  No- 
vember 1869.  USDA  says  Declines  In  milk 
production  the  past  five  years  may  end  in 
1970"  This  would  Indicate  a  production  fig- 
ure of  no  less  than  the  116  billion  pounds 
then  anticipated  by  USDA  for  the  1969  total. 

Associated  Dairymen.  Inc.  estimates  sub- 
stantially lower  production  for  1970  at  a 
probable  level  of  114  1  billion  pounds.  We 
suggest  that  these  estimates  have  proven 
reasonably  accurate  In  the  pa*t  as  docu- 
mented In  the  "Dairy  Situation  '  reports  of 
each  of  the  past  five  years 

USDA,  In  predicting  an  "end  to  the  de- 
cline". Is  underestimating  the  effect  of  — 

High  canner  and  cutter  cow  prices,  which 


The  price  Increase  to  90";,  Ul  JJWTty  would 
have  only  nUnlmal  budgetary  effect — well 
within  the  funds  committed  to  this  program 
in  previous  years 

TTie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  announced  In 
1968  that  dairy  price  supports  would  be  set 
at  90  percent  of  parity  beginning  April  30, 
1968  Fears  were  expressed  at  that  time,  that 
adverse  effects  upon  consumption  and  stim- 
ulating effects  upon  production  would  cause 
government  purchases  to  burgeon  and 
greatly  increase  demands  for  govemment 
funds.  No  such  situation  has  materialized. 
Rather,  the  cost  has  been  substantially  re- 
duced each  year  since  the  action  was  taken. 

Announcement  of  supports  now  at  90  per- 
cent of  parity  would  simply  constitute  res- 
toration of  price  retailonahlps  established  by 
the  Secretary's  announcement  of  March  20. 
1968,  but  which  were  eroded  In  subsequent 
months. 

Announcement  of  price  supports  at  90  per- 
cent of  parity  would  have  no  adverse  effect 
upon  government  co^t*  for  the  current  mar- 
keting year,  since  market  prices  are  already 
slightly   above  the  90  percent  goal.  To  the 
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extent  that  prices  In  the  marketing  year  be- 
ginning April  1,  1970  might  otherwise  have 
fallen  below  the  announced  00  percent  of 
parity  goal,  the  00  percent  announcement 
could  result  in  CCC  purchases  of  as  much 
as  0.6  billion  pounds  of  milk  equivalent  over 
and  above  the  amount  which  would  have 
been  purchased  had  the  support  prices  re- 
mained at  current  levels.  Such  additional 
government  cx>6t8  should  be  less  than  $40 
million,  and  would  be  fully  consistent  with 
the  Administration's  responsibility  to  Con- 
gress and  dairy  farmers  In  administering  the 
law  and  to  consumers  In  responsibility  as- 
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Sluing  adequate  supplies  of  food  nutrients 
at  stable  prices. 

With  prices  at  00  percent  of  parity,  the 
1070  surplus  would  still  be  the  lowest  per- 
centage of  consumption  In  21  years — second 
only  to  1066.  This  reserve  of  3.4%  of  con- 
sumption would  represent  only  a  12.4  day 
supply  of  milk. 

The  budget  commitment  at  90  percent  of 
parity  would  be  consistent  with  prevlotis  ex- 
penditures for  this  program.  A  comparison 
of  budgeted  vs.  actual  government  expendi- 
tures on  dairy  price  support  and  PL  480 
Programs  follows : 
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Price  support 

Public  Law  480 

Total 

Budgeted 

Actual 

Budieted 

Actual 

Budgeted 

Actual 

Focal  year  and 
1»5 

n|  Junt 

30: 

302 

224 

34 

31 

336 

?b5 

IStt 

151 

0  42) 

20 

78 

171 

36 

1K7 

1S9 

232 

35 

67 

194 

299 

IKI 

165 

271 

49 

87 

214 

358 

INS 

on  admi 

246 

145 

t8 

121 

334 

266 

ToUI... 

1,023 

«30 

226 

384 

1,249 

1,214 

1970  iohnv 

nutrition.. 

251  . 

65 

316 

314 

1970NiMn 

adminntfation 

169  . 

65 

264 

■  Nat  gam— sales  aicaedad  purchasti. 
Source:  Bureau  ol  the  Budget. 

NO   INFLATIONARY   imECT 

Present  market  prices  for  milk  and  dairy 
products  are  presently  above  the  "price  floor" 
which  would  be  established  bv  Increase  In 
the  support  price  to  00%  of  p«<ny.  Thus,  the 
Increase  would  not  have  the  effect  of  increas- 
ing farm  or  consiuner  prices  at  the  present 
time.  However,  it  would  stabilize  farm  prices 
Inasmuch  as  price  drops  other  than  normal 
seasonal  declines  would  be  prevented. 

Consequently,  the  only  argument  that  can 
logically  be  made  against  the  price  Increase 
on  Inflationary  grounds  Is  that  a  decrease  In 
prices  from  existing  levels  would  be  "good" 
for  the  economy.  But  the  fact  Is  that — based 
on  responses  of  recent  years — a  decline  in 
farm  prices  would  not  be  of  material  benefit 
to  consumers  at  the  retail  level. 

For  example,  recent  history  indicates  lUtle 
likelihood  that  cheese  prices  would  decline 
as  the  result  of  any  declines  in  the  manufac- 
turing milk  price.  A  comparison  of  the  two 
prices  from  1057  through  1068  shows  that 
cheese  prices  remained  fairly  static  during 
the  years  that  there  were  wide  swings  In 
manufacturing  milk  prices. 

Likewise,  there  is  no  certain  correlation 
between  farm  prices  and  retail  prices  for 
milk.  A  comparison  of  retail  prices  with  that 
of  manufacturing  grade  milk  for  the  past  10 
years  shows  that  price  decreases  in  manufac- 
turing milk  In  1063  and  1003  had  no  effect 
on  retail  milk  prices — they  remained  con- 
sttmt  throughout  this  period. 

Thus,  It  should  not  be  assumed  that — even 
If  it  was  desirable — that  consumer  prices  for 
milk  and  dairy  products  would  decline  as  a 
result  of  "forcing  down"  farm  prices  by 
failure  to  set  the  support  price  at  a  level 
reasonably  consistent  with  prevailing  farm 
prices. 

Labor  has  been  repeatedly  urged  in  recent 
years  to  limit  any  wage  increase  demands  to 
increased  productivity  within  the  respective 
Industries  for  the  purpose  of  combating 
Inflation. 

Dairy  farmers  have  increased  productivity 
at  remarkable  rates  In  the  period  since  World 
War  II,  but  have  not  shared  equitably  in  the 
returns  for  such  productivity.  EfBdeoey 
gains  passed  along  to  consumers  have,  rather, 
been  deflationary  and  self-defeating  aa 
farmers  substituted  large  amounts  of  capital 
for  labor. 
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Man-hours 

required  to 

produce  100 

lbs.  ol  milk 

Pounds  ol 

annual  milk 

productnn 

per  cow 

1950 

J955 

1960 

1965 

1967 

1968 

2.36 

1.97 

1.42 

1.04 

.88 

5,314 
5,842 
7.029 
8.304 
8,797 
9,006 

1969 

■  9,180 

>  USDA  preliminary  estimalt. 

As  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
states  It,  In  "Food  Cost-Farm  Prices"  of 
May  3, 1060: 

"One  how's  work  in  a  factory  buys  more 
food  today  than  it  did  20  or  30  years  ago. 
Pay  for  one  hour's  factory  labor  would  buy: 
Milk,  11.2  quarts  in  1868:  6.4  quarts  In 
1048;  5.4  quarts  In  1038. 

As  a  result,  a  valid  case  cannot  be  made 
that  an  increase  in  the  support  price  to  90% 
of  parity  would  have  an  Inflationary  effect. 

CONBUMB    PUCES    NOT    ADVZBSKLT    AmXTZD 

Consumption  of  milk  and  milk  products 
Is  now  Increasing  slightly,  and  will  continue 
to  increase  as  consumer's  Income  increases 
and  as  the  price  of  meat  products  increases. 
The  demand  and  price  of  meats  will  con- 
tinue strong  through  1070.  Imitation  and 
artificial  foods  have  been  discredited  and  are 
now  losing  sales  to  "nature's  most  nearly 
perfect  food." 

90  percent  of  parity  would  not  now  In- 
crease consumer  (or  farm)  prices  because 
present  prices  are  above  this  level.  The  Octo- 
ber manufacturing  milk  price  (Minnesota — 
Wisconsin  Price  Series)  was  M.SS  while  00 
percent  of  parity  tor  October  Is  94.57. 

But  it  should  also  be  noted  that  the  con- 
sumer has  not  paid  a  disproportionately 
high  price  for  milk.  Based  on  the  consumer 
price  index  (1057-60  price  =  100),  we  find 
the  following  price  levels  prevailing  at  the 
end  of  the  first  nine  months  of  1969: 

The  overall  consumer  price  Index  was  at 
127.7. 

The  retail  price  for  all  foods  was  at  124.5. 

The  retail  price  for  fluid  milk  was  at  121.3. 

Tbva,  as  previously  discussed,  milk  has 
been  a  "good  buy"  even  during  this  infla- 


tionary period.  In  the  balancing  process  be- 
tween the  consumer  Interest  in  reasonable 
prices  and  the  dairy  fanner's  need  for  a  fair 
return,  the  consumer  has  continued  to  fare 
well  In  the  market  place. 

One  note  of  caution:  There  is  a  continu- 
Ine  danger  to  the  consumer  Interests.  It  Is 
that  lack  of  price  stability  causing  marginal 
returns  to  dairy  producers  might  result  in 
sudden  reductions  In  total  production  be- 
cause of  lack  of  Incentive.  Erratic  production 
can  distort  supply-demand  ratios  so  that 
sudden  shortages  could  cause  unduly  high 
consumer  prices. 

Thus,  the  consumer  Interest  lies  with 
stable  prices.  For  this  reason,  the  support 
price  Increase  Is  Important  to  the  consumer. 
It  Insures  that  the  price  floor  is  reasonably 
related  to  prevailing  farm  and  wholesale 
prices.  The  dairy  farmer's  ability  to  depend 
on  future  prices  will.  In  turn,  make  it  more 
certain  that  consumer  prices  will  not  vary 
unduly. 

FARMERS   ARE   NOT   SEEKING   PERMANENT   RELIEF 
THROUGH     GOVERNMENT 

An  Important  movement  of  dairy  farmers 
toward  reorganizing  their  marketing  coop- 
eratives can  become  the  vehicle  tor  relieving 
government  of  budget  eipendlttires  for  the 
purpose  of  price  supports.  Consolidati<»i8  of 
milk  marketing  associations  have  been  nu- 
merous In  the  past  few  years.  A  few  large 
regionals  have  emerged  as  leaders  in  milk 
pricing  activities.  Some  of  their  fluid  milk 
pricing  activities  have  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful. 

But  the  continued  success  of  such  "self- 
help"  efforts  and  the  movement  Itself  de- 
I>ends  heavily  upon  continued  accomplish- 
ment and  direct  Indisputable  gains  in  farmer 
Income  from  the  efforts.  This  Is  because 
farmers  tcill  choose  to  remain  "fragmented," 
either  as  Independent  sellers  cv  as  members 
of  small  competing  cooperatives,  tinless 
tangible  evidence  of  the  success  of  larger 
marketing  organizations  is  In  evidence. 

The  negotiated  prices  will  be  much  more 
likely  to  hold  if  shored  up  by  the  govem- 
ment supported  price  structure.  The  next  12 
to  24  months  are  extremely  critical  to  the 
formation  of  marketing  organizations  large 
enough  to  effectively  price  milk  at  optimum 
levels;  maiuige  total  supplies  for  maximum 
utilization;  increase  demand  through  new 
product  research;  increase  demand  through 
nutritional  educational  education  and  adver- 
tising; reorganize  processing  and  transporta- 
tion systems  for  efficiency. 

Failure  or  loss  of  Impetus  in  the  current 
movement  will  result  in  permanent  and 
growing  dependence  upon  govemment  and 
eventual  development  of  public  utility 
statvis  for  the  industry.  The  desirable  al- 
ternative for  govemment,  consumers  and 
farmers  alike  is  the  self  sufficient  type  of 
organization  now  being  formed. 

The  price  support  decision  can  help  assure 
continuation  of  this  movement. 

[From  Hoard's  Dairyman] 
Price  Sitpports  Shoitui  Be  Moved  Up  to 

CtTRRXNT   LEVEI^ 

The  average  price  paid  for  manufacturing 
milk  in  November  was  •472,  an  all-time 
record.  Just  two  years  ago.  In  1967,  that  No- 
vember price  would  have  been  101  percent 
of  parity.  Today,  it  is  not.  Because  of  In- 
creasing costs,  $4.72  was  only  89  percent  of 
seasonally  adjusted  parity. 

Now,  let's  look  ahead  to  next  fall.  If  this 
same  price  holds  in  November,  and  there  are 
the  same  increases  in  parity  calculations  as 
there  were  last  year,  $4.72  will  be  down  to 
84  percent  of  parity.  And  the  present  support 
level  of  $4.28  would  be  only  77  percent. 

Without  getting  our  readers  all  snarled  up 
in  a  maze  of  flgtires,  we  think  there  is  good 
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r«(u>on  to  hold  the  present  price  level  (rum 
dropping  And  we  believe  the  idminlntrstton 
sh<iuld  more  now  to  raise  the  prloe  aupport 
level  up  into  the  area  where  the  free  market 
!i  IS  put  It  because.  If  this  U  not  done,  prlcea 
c  n>  full  aa  much  aa  40  cent*  by  spring 

Our  recommendation  is  made  only  after 
r'»<elving  the  December  II  U3DA  report  on 
Nc  ember  milk  production  There  had  been 
son.e  indication  that  mllK  flow  wa«  edging 
upward  again  as  production  In  AugMst  Sep- 
tember and  October  was  up  0  5.  10.  and 
0  J  percent,  respectively  But  November  pro- 
duction sagged  otT  slightly  with  a  decline  ol 
0  4  percent.  Thus,  annual  prodviction  sliould 
be  down  1  percent,  or  more  than  one  billion 
pounds. 

During  each  of  the  past  two  winters,  loa.'-es 
In  monthly  milk  flow  have  been  greater  in 
the  winter  months  than  during  the  previous 
fall  months.  There  la  some  Indication  ttiat 
the  same  pattern  is  repeating  thu  season 

If  November  production  had  continued 
upward,  there  might  be  reason  to  delay  a 
raise  in  price  supports  But  such  was  not 
the  case. 

We  expect  the  White  House  win  be  re- 
luctant to  raise  price  supporta  because  of  Its 
fight  agaliut  inflation  But  100  percent  of 
parity  foe  manufacturing  milk  In  the  current 
marketing  year,  ending  March  31.  Is  $5  15 
The  administration  Is  authorized  to  go  to 
90  percent  of  parity.  This  would  be  at  least 
$4.03.  which  Is  9  cents  below  the  November 
open  market  price. 

Such  action  by  the  administration  would 
not  be  Inflationary  because  there  would  be  no 
prlca  Increase  But  It  could  prevent  a  defla- 
tionary Impact  on  dairy  farmers  when  prices 
sag  during  the  spring  and  early  summer. 


ERA  OP  THE   SUPER   TANKERS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  caLiroaNta 

m  THB  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENT ATIVtS 

Monday.  January  26,  1970 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr  Speaker,  unless 
American  facilities  are  developed  for  the 
hanfniT\g  of  the  evergrowing  fleet  of 
"super  tankers"  this  Nation  faces  a  grim 
coQunercial  and  Industrial  future. 

As  more  European  and  Asian  nations 
see  the  necessity  of  preparing  for  this 
fleet,  it  Is  more  and  more  apparent  that 
the  United  States  Is  In  a  woeful  state  of 
in -preparedness. 

We  are  behind  in  channel  deepening 
projects  and  offshore  cargo  handling  fa- 
cUiUes. 

We  may  find  ourselves  in  a  state  de- 
scribed by  the  following  article.  "Ameri- 
ca's Nightmare  in  the  New  Age  of  Super 
Ships."  by  Jim  Quint  which  appeared  in 
the  December  7.  1969.  Issue  of  California 
Living  In  the  Sunday,  San  Francisco  Ex- 
aminer and  Chronicle 

The  article  follows: 
Amxxica's   NiCHTMAsm   IK    THE    Nrw    Ace   or 
Supm  Sbxps 
(By  Jim  Quint) 

The  time'  a  few  decades  from  now.  There 
has  been  an  exodus  of  heavy  industry  from 
the  United  States  to  Kurofw:  the  standard  of 
living  in  other  nations  now  far  surpasses  our 
own,  and  we  have  reverted  trona  an  indus- 
trial to  an  agrarian  ecanamy.  Our  national 
welfare  depends  on  the  good  will  and  gener- 
osity of  foreign  goremments  who  once  de- 
pended on  ours. 

Aa  unlikely  picture* 
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Not  at  all— unless  we  do  something  about 
our  seaports,  and  do  it  soon. 

Ships   are  getting   bigger   and   bigger    Al- 
ready a  fleet  of  huge  supertankara  is  plying 
the  seas — eo  huge  there  isn't  a  hart>or  in  tha 
United  States  they  can  dock  In. 
So  they  pass  us  by. 

.^ad  these  monsters  some  of  whoee  crews 
ride  bicycles  when  they  must  hurry  Jrom  one 
end  to  the  other  and  back  again,  a  half-mile 
round  trip-  are  forerunners  of  even  bigger 
ships  to  come  There  has  been  a  tenfold  In- 
creajie  la  the  slse  of  tankers  In  15  years, 
they  ve  doubled  In  size  In  the  past  five  years, 
and  tl.ey  inay  double  again  In  the  ne»l  Ave 

Today's  250.000- tonners  are  more  than 
twice  ;vs  big  as  the  1002-foot-long  Mauh<»ttan. 
largest  U  S -flag  vessel,  which  recently  made 
an  exploratory  voyage  through  the  Northwest 
Pii,.=  age  to  new  oil  fields  on  the  riorthern 
slojie  of  Al.isk.i 

Like  the  Manhatt^in  the  blgtfer  one's  cargo 
Is  oil  They  haul  It  from  tlie  Middle  E.tsi  t.> 
Europe  and  Jap.in  New.  deepwater  pons  h.ive 
been  built  to  accommodate  them. 

But  what  does  It  matter  If  the  supershlps 
cannot  be  handled  by  American  pwrts? 

'  Refineries,  steel  mills  and  other  Industries 
dep>endent  on  low-cost  deepwater  shipping 
are  following  the  tankers  rather  than  tankers 
following  the  Industries."  an  Army  Corps  of 
Eniilneers  study  points  out 

Why'  Because  the  bigger  a  tanker  Is.  the 
more  cheaply  It  can  deliver  Its  cargo  fuel. 
The  s.'ivlng  on  a  single  trip  by  a  single  super- 
Uinker  can  be  as  much  as  Si  million. 

More  and  more  we  Import  "not  only  oil  and 
ore  but  power,  heat  and  Ugh:  as  well.  "  says 
retired  Col  Pnink  C  Boerger.  former  .^^my 
district  engineer  here  under  whose  direction 
the  study  was  made. 

■If  we  must  pay  more  In  transportation 
costs  than  other  countries,  all  our  technology 
atvd  ingenuity  could  not  overcome  the  com- 
petitive disadvantage  to  our  industry 

"There  would  ensue  a  chain  reaction: 
heivy  industry  would  emlRTate;  light  Indus- 
try would  p>ay  more  for  Its  materials:  con- 
struction would  slump  and  unemployment 
rise. 

"We  know,  historically,  that  when  once  a 
major  oompetiUva  advantage  has  been  lost.  It 
almost  never  Is  regained  " 

And.  he  reminds  ua.  "aesthetic  pursuits — 
opera,  art  and  architecture—  usually  thrive 
only  during  eras  of  prosperity." 

What's  the  prohiem?  It's  simply  that 
American  harbors  and  obannals  are  not  deep 
enoxigh.  None  of  them,  anywhere. 

For  example,  no  ship  over  100.000  dead- 
weight tons — that  Is.  with  a  draft  of  more 
t.hun  45  to  50  feet — can  negotiate  ttie  50- 
foot  shipping  channel  cut  through  the  great 
seml-clrcular  bar  across  the  mouth  of  San 
Prandsco  Bay.  although  there  is  plenty  of 
deep  water  Inside  the  Bay. 

Even  the  planned  deepening  of  the  bar 
channel  to  55  feet  won't  let  In  the  big  ones. 
Yet  the  principal  cargo.  In  tonnage,  now 
passing  through  the  Oolden  Oate  Is  petro- 
leum- Nearly  65  percent  of  total  San  Pran- 
cisoo  Bay  ahlpplng  Is  crude  oil  and  its  re- 
fined products,  such  as  gasoline. 

Europort  In  HoUand  will  soon  have  a  depth 
of  ae  feet — and  plana  to  go  down  to  M  feet. 
The  Dutch  Intend  to  dredge  a  new  channel 
right  across  the  gngiijth  Channel  to  the  North 
Sea.  The  British  are  building  the  world's 
largest  dredge  to  do  this  Job. 

So  anyone  can  do  It?  All  It  takes  Is  money? 
Like  MOO  mllUoa  to  daepen  New  York's  chan- 
nel from  40  to  only  46  feet,  and  SSOO  million 
to  give  Philadelphia  46  feef>  And  a  few  bU- 
Uon  more  to  get  them  down  to  Europort's 
proposed  M  feet? 

Pact  Is.  North  America's  continental  shelf 
extends  so  far  out  that  only  certain  Avar 
mouths  have  sufBclent  natural  depth  for 
economical  development  as  deepwater  ports: 
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Canadas  St.  Lawrence  on  tiie  But  Coast: 
Puget  Sound,  San  FrancUoo  Bay  and  Mon- 
terey Bay  on  the  West  Coast. 

The  cost  of  cutting  deep  channels  through 
the  continental  shelf  far  out  to  sea  Is  so 
high  that,  obviously,  their  number  wUl  be 
severely  UnUted.  Whichever  gets  the  deep- 
water  channel  will  become  a  major  port,  and 
others  surrounding  It  will  be  merely  satel- 
lites. 

Which  raiseb  a  tremendous  poUtlcsJ  obsta- 
cle: Elast  Coast  port  authorities,  each  one 
Jealous  of  Its  competitive  position,  oppose 
even  a  feasibility  study  lest  a  rival  port  get 
the  favored  role  Thus  Uiey  not  only  are 
already  outmoded,  they  oppose  doing  any- 
thing about  It! 

Yet  the  trend  toward  greater  size — not  only 
in  tankers  but  also  In  dry  cargo  carriers — 
will  not  halt  In  addition  to  15  vessels  of 
216.000  tons  now  on  order,  half  a  dozen 
31 5.000- tonners  will  soon  be  oB  the  ways, 
several  foreign  yards  can  build  500.000-ton- 
ners.  and  Britain  now  is  preparing  to  build 
a  milUon-ton  tanker. 

Why  such  size?  A  spokesman  for  Stand- 
ard Oil  (New  Jersey)  recently  put  It  this  way 
•  You  can  build  a  big  tanker  for  less  money 
than   you  can  build   a  small   tanker. 

"A  ship  costs  money  because  of  Its  propul- 
sion gear  and  control  system.  Little  ships  use 
the  same  gear  as  big  ones,  so  the  only  extra 
cost  Involved  In  the  big  ones  Is  the  steel 
plates  " 

Overseas  shipyards,  be  pointed  out.  can 
put  together  a  a«.000-ton  ship  for  »200  a 
ton  but  the  cost  dips  to  •104  a  ton  for  a 
SO.OOO-ton  vessel  and  %li  a  ton  for  a  150,000- 
tonner. 

This  Is  not  all.  A  n5,000-ton  ship  costing 
about  $12  mllHon.  carries  nine  times  the 
volume  of  a  20.000-ton  ship.  BU  SO.OOO-ton 
ships  costing  over  $30  million  would  be 
needed  to  transport  the  volume  of  oil  carried 
In  a  300,000-ton  vessel  costing  around  %20 
million. 

And  the  personnel  required  to  man  tank- 
ers and  bulk  carriers  does  not  Increase  with 
the  slse.  Por  example,  a  post-war  T2  tanker 
could  carry  about  16.000  tons  and  was  crewed 
by  41  men.  The  more  automated  fdeirUfsu 
Uarxi,  309.000  tons,  can  b«  operated  by  a 
crew  of  10  although  the  company  actually 
uses  32  crewmen  to  permit  shift  work  and 
to  preclude  loneUness.  Savings  on  wages  over 
the  life  of  a  supertanker  may  total  millions 
of  dollars. 

The  cost  of  transporting  oil  from  Kuwait, 
for  example,  to  European  ports  In  a  SO.OOO- 
ton  tanker  is  $6.03  a  ton;  In  a  350,000-ton 
vessel  $3 J} I  a  ton. 

The  same  ratios  apply  to  any  cargo  which 
can  be  carried  In  bulk — ore.  grain,  cement. 
The  CS.  consumes  at  least  half  of  the  world's 
raw  materials.  Iron  ore  Imports  are  expected 
to  rise  to  74  mlUlon  tons  by  1&78.  compared 
to  37  mllUon  In  1982 — If  we  are  able  to  trans- 
port It  compeUUvely.  A  few  years  ago 
Japanese  mills  had  10  percent  of  the  West 
Coast  steel  market;  now  they  have  25  per- 
cent. Japanese  mills  Import  ore,  as  ours  do. 
but  are  able  to  get  It  more  cheaply  in  larger 
bulk  carriers. 

The  lesson  Is  clear:  Any  cargo  must  use  the 
cheapest  means  of  transport  If  It  18  to  be 
sold  in  the  free  markets  of  the  world;  In- 
dustry goes  where  raw  materials  are  cheapest. 

"Can  you  imagine  having  the  major  op- 
erating facilities  for  our  great  oil  companies 
In  the  Netherlands.  Kuwait.  Ireland,  Britain 
or  Spain?"  asks  Boerger.  "Perhaps  you  should, 
for  each  of  these  countries  has  prepared,  or 
18  preparing,  to  reeelva  such  facilities  and 
the  vessels  serving  them." 

Do  Industries  necessarily  follow  refineries? 
When  It  U  to  their  advantaige  they  do.  and  It's 
to  their  advantage  where  they  use  fuel  for 
manufacturing,  or  where  they  require  bulk 
materials  for  processing.  Like  steel  and  all  the 
heavy  Industries. 
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The  present  optimum  size  for  bulk  carriers 
other  than  oil  Is  100.000  to  110.000  tons,  al- 
ready too  big  for  most  U.S.  ports.  And  this 
optimum  will  change  upward  as  shore  facul- 
ties are  developed  to  handle  larger  cargoes. 

Adequate  channels  and  port  facilities  have 
been,  or  are  being,  developed  In  Europe  and 
Japan.  Even  Argentina  Is  looking  for  a  coastal 
deepwater  site  to  replace  the  old  port  of 
Buenos  Aires. 

Is  anything  being  done  In  the  United 
St.ites?  "yes.  to  a  limited  extent :  Congress  has 
authorized  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  conduct 
a  three-year  study  of  San  Francisco  Bay, 
including  port  and  channel  needs  and  costs. 
But  any  such  study  on  the  East  Coast  has 
been  Indefinitely  postponed  because  of  op- 
position by  local  port  authorities  who  fear 
It  might  lead  to  federal  dictation  as  to  whose 
chaiuiel  might  be  deepened. 


FRANK  DeLUCIA  OF  HAMDEN. 
CONN.— 34  YEARS  OF  EXCEL- 
LENCE 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or  coNNECTicirr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  26,  1970 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most 
unusual  when  an  individual  can  perform 
an  often  diflQcult  task  for  over  34  years 
with  unquestioned  excellence.  It  is  ex- 
tremely rare,  however,  when  the  same 
individual  can  combine  this  excellence 
with  several  outstanding  acts  of  heroism 
which  have  saved  lives  and  property. 
Such  a  man  was  honored  here  in  Wash- 
ington last  week  by  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation John  A.  Volpe.  His  name  is 
Frank  DeLucia:  he  is  the  American 
Trucking  Association's  1970  driver  of 
the  year. 

Mr.  DeLucia  has  built  up  a  truly 
phenomenal  record  during  his  34  years  of 
commercial  driving.  He  has  driven  over 
3.5  million  miles  and  has  had  but  one 
minor  chargeable  accident.  At  present,  he 
covers  over  156,000  miles  per  year  as  a 
driver  for  the  Adley  Express  Co.  of  New 
Haven,  Coim. 

This  record  in  itself  is  worthy  of  praise, 
but  Mr.  DeLucias  acts  of  heroism  are 
even  more  noteworthy.  He  has  saved  the 
lives  of  two  persons  trapped  in  flaming 
automobiles,  once  in  1958  and  once  last 
year.  He  was  cited  for  five  separate  acts 
of  heroism  in  a  single  month  In  1948; 
these  included  towing  to  a  doctor's  office 
a  stalled  car  containing  an  ill  8-year-old 
girl  and  removing  an  automobile  from  a 
garage  threatened  by  fire. 

Mr.  DeLucia  has  received  numerous 
citations  for  heroism,  including  the  Pro 
Meritis  Award,  the  trucking  industry's 
highest  award  for  heroism,  in  1960.  He 
was  chosen  Connecticut  driver  of  the  year 
by  the  Connecticut  Motor  Transport  As- 
sociation in  1947,  1948,  1960,  1961,  and 
1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Frank  EteLucia  has 
earned  his  title  of  "Driver  of  the  Year." 
I  wish  to  salute  him  for  his  outstanding 
accomplishments,  and  I  trust  that  our 
colleagues  will  do  the  same.  His  record 
of  safety  should  serve  as  an  example  to 
all  drivers,  and  his  record  of  heroism  is 
worthy  of  emulation  by  all  Americans. 
I  ask  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
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Record  an  article  which  describes  in  de- 
tail his  accomplishments : 

CONNECTICTTT    MAN    NAMED    1970    "TRUCK 

DarvxB  or  the  Yeak" 
Washington,  December  23. — A  53-year-old 
Connecticut  professional  truck  driver  with 
over  3.5  million  miles  of  conunercial  driving 
experience  and  the  recipient  of  numerous 
citations  for  heroism  today  was  named  the 
American  Trucking  Associations'  1970  Driver 
of  the  Year. 

Frank  DeLucia  of  Hamden,  Conn.,  will  be 
accorded  the  trucking  Industry's  highest 
award  in  January  when  he  and  his  wife. 
OambardeUa.  visit  Washington  to  receive  the 
honor  from  U.S.  Secretary  of  Transportation 
John  A,  Volpe,  Their  Itinerary  will  also  In- 
clude visits  with  their  Congressional  delega- 
tion and  business,  union  and  industry  lead- 
ers. Also  Included  In  the  trip  Is  a  stay  in 
New  York  City  for  appearance  before  nation- 
wide radio  and  television  audiences. 

DeLucia  has  been  a  professional  driver  for 
over  34  years.  As  a  driver  for  the  Adley  Ex- 
press Company  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  he 
covers  over  156,000  miles  a  year  on  his  run 
between  New  Haven  and  Richmond,  Va.  In 
all  his  driving  time,  DeLucia  has  had  but  one 
minor  chargeable  accident. 

In  January,  1960,  EteLucla  was  presented 
with  ATA "8  Pro  Merttls  Award  for  heroism  by 
then  Connecticut  Gov.  Abraham  Rlblcoff  for 
his  action  In  disregard  of  his  own  life  on  Oct. 
11,  1958,  when  he  rescued  a  woman  trapped 
In  a  flaming  automobile  while  the  car  was  en- 
tangled In  high  tension  wires. 

After  removing  the  power  lines  from  the 
car  with  a  stick  of  wood,  DeLucia  removed 
the  crash  victim  from  the  blazing  auto  and 
treated  her  for  shock.  He  then  called  the 
police  and  rescue  help  before  returning  to 
extinguish  the  blaze  with  fire  fighting  equip- 
ment carried  on  his  tractor-trailer  truck. 

DeLucia  was  named  the  Connecticut  Ifotor 
Transport  Assoclatton's  1948  Driver  of  the 
Year  after  being  cited  for  five  acts  of  heroism 
In  a  single  month.  His  deeds  included  remov- 
ing an  automobUe  from  a  garage  threatened 
by  fire  and  towing  a  stalled  car  carrying  an 
111  eight-year-old  girl  to  the  doctor. 

He  was  also  named  his  state's  driver  of  the 
year  In  1947,  1960,  1961  and  1969. 

The  most  recent  act  of  valor  performed  by 
DeLucia  occurred  on  April  12,  1969,  when  he 
came  upon  a  car  on  the  Cross  Bronx  Express- 
way In  New  York  which  had  Jumped  the 
guard  rail  and  smashed  Into  a  bridge  abut- 
ment. Finding  the  car  on  fire  and  the  driver 
unconscious.  DeLucia  first  tried  to  extinguish 
the  flames,  but  was  unable  to  completely  do 
so.  Another  driver  stopped  and  the  truck 
driver  had  the  second  man  work  at  putting 
out  the  fire  while  he  went  to  aid  the  seriously 
Injured  driver.  The  accident  victim  was  not 
breathing  and  had  received  severe  head  In- 
juries. 

DeLucia  revived  the  man  with  mouth-to- 
mouth  resuscitation,  but  was  unable  to  re- 
move him  from  the  mangled  auto  before 
breaking  oB  the  damaged  steering  wheel.  As 
the  car  became  engulfed  in  flames,  the  truck 
driver  managed  to  move  the  victim  a  safe 
distance  away  from  the  dangerously  explosive 
auto. 

As  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  Auxiliary 
State  Police.  DeLucia  has  also  been  cited  for 
an  award  winning  safety  idea:  installing 
reflector  safety  stripes  on  the  Inside  doors 
of  patrol  oars  to  warn  oncoming  vehicles  that 
the  doors  were  c^>en. 

DeLucia  and  his  wife  have  three  grown 
children  and  seven  grandchildren.  Both  his 
two  sons  live  In  Hamden  and  are  engaged  In 
trucking  operations.  His  daughter,  Mrs. 
Susan  Marco,  lives  In  New  Haven  where  her 
husband  Is  an  engineer  with  AVCO  Corp. 

Outside  activities  of  the  award-winning 
driver  Include  membership  in  St.  Ann's  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation and   the   Hamden   Fish   and   Gun 
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Club.  His  hobbles  are  centered  around  gar- 
dening, fishing,  hunting  and  photography. 

Judges  who  chose  the  ATA  1970  Driver 
of  the  Year  were:  Mrs.  William  R.  Kldd, 
chairman  of  the  National  Association  of 
Women  Highway  Safety  Leaders;  John  H. 
Reed,  former  governor  of  the  State  of  Maine 
and  presently  chairman  of  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  and  Albert  B. 
Kelley.  vice  president  of  communications,  In- 
sur.ince  Institute  for  Highway  Safety. 


SMUT  DEALERS  ARE  BEGINNING  TO 
HAVE  A  HARD  TIME 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday,  January  26,  1970 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
indications  at  long  last  that  the  smut 
dealers  are  beginning  to  have  a  hard 
time. 

I  hope  that  this  is  true. 

Our  House  Committee  on  Post  OfBce 
and  Civil  Service  has  been  delving  deeply 
into  this  problem  on  a  continuing  basis. 
But  legislative  answers  do  not  come  easy 
because  of  the  legal  limitations. 

I  sponsored  legislation  last  year  to  pro- 
hibit the  mailing  of  pornographic  ma- 
terial into  a  home  where  a  minor  resides. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Operations 
has  completed  hearings  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  we  can  get  action  on  this  bill 
shortly. 

The  President  made  reference  the 
other  day  to  the  need  for  legislative  ac- 
tion to  curb  the  flow  of  pornographic 
material.  I  look  forward  to  support  of  the 
administration  for  our  recommendations. 

Miriam  Ottenberg,  prize-winning  in- 
vestigative reporter  for  the  'Washington, 
D.C.,  Star,  has  written  an  article  on  de- 
velopments In  the  field  of  prosecution  of 
smut  dealers.  Following  is  her  January 
11  story: 

Smvt  Dealers  Beginning  To  Have  H.mid 

Time 

(By  Miriam  Ottenberg) 

From  the  Supreme  Court  to  local  police, 
peddlers  of  pornography  are  beginning  to 
have  a  hard  time. 

These  recent  developments  indicate  what 
Chief  Postal  Inspector  William  J.  Cotter  calls 
a  change  both  In  the  court  "climate"  and 
the  prosecution  "climate": 

1.  Two  Supreme  Court  decisions — one  re- 
fusing to  disturb  the  conviction  of  eight 
Boston  sellers  of  pornography  and  the  other 
voiding  a  federal  court  order  which  would 
have  allowed  the  movie  "I  am  Curious  (Yel- 
low)" to  be  shown  in  Boston  despite  a  state 
court  b«m. 

2.  Two  federal  convictions  of  mail-order 
dealers  in  obscenity. 

3.  Seven  recent  indictments  of  other  smut 
dealers,  making  a  total  of  17  defendants 
awaiting  trial  on  charges  of  sending  pornog- 
raphy through  the  mall. 

LOCAL   ETTOBTS 

4.  The  cases  of  five  more  dealers  pending 
before  federal  grand  Juries,  including  one 
where  the  dealer  was  Jailed  for  refusing  to 
respond  to  a  federal  grand  Jury  subpoena. 

Locally,  police  are  reacting  rapidly  to  court 
actions  and  changes  In  local  laws  to  crack 
down  on  smut  dealers. 

In  Boston,  police  foimd  that  the  city's 
".idult"  bookstores  took  the  hint  from  the 
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Suprem*  Court's  refusal  to  overturn  the  con- 
viction ot  eight  Boston  sellers  of  obscenity 

InunediAtely  after  the  decision  detectives 
were  dispatched  to  14  .-.tores-  only  to  nnd 
them  all  closed  The  ones  ihAt  reopened 
cleared  their  shelves  of  books  -hiM  nil?h;  fall 
unJer  the  court  nilln? 

Chief  Justice  Elijah  Acll.i*  of  the  Boston 
Municlpiil  Court  called  the  Supreme  Courts 
dcaon  a  wholeiome  indlration  ol  •  rf-ised 
rttii'  iide  toward  poriiogr  iphy   ' 

SENTENCED    TO    JAH 

Ari^^  the  country.  Ljs  Angele>  »mut  de.il- 
er>  were  getting  a  double  whamniy  Both  ted- 
-ral  prosecutors  and  Los  Angeles  police  scored 
veainst  them 

In  federal  court  John  D  NomiHU  was 
convicted  tor  ni.iil  order  sale?,  of  h>mc«jexu.il 
material  He  was  sentenced  -o  15  nionibs  m 
pri.-wn 

About  the  sinie  time  Los  Angeles  police 
launched  a  citywide  dnvf  .i(C.i;iu-.t  »eller,,  and 
distributors  ot  obscenity  w*  a  new  state  law 
went  on  the  booki  More  th.in  80  person- 
were  arrested  and  charkted  *-i:li  ■^e;ilng  .bje.-- 
tlonable  material 

PLEADS    CllLTy 

Cower  cited  a  federal  case  to  indic  .!<•  th.r. 
at  least  one  dealer  Is  getting  the  message 
that  the  go\ernnient  mean.s  business 

Lynell  L  Appel  a  Los  Angeles  dealer 
pleaded  guilty  for  his  matl-order  corpora- 
tion in  federal  court  at  Shreveport.  La  and 
authorized  the  closing  of  three  post  office 
boxes  and  the  return  ^  f  all  mail  addressed 
to  his  firm  names  endorsed  Out  of  business.  ' 
Cotter  4ald  Appel  al-o  turned  over  material 
to  be  destroyed  including  advertisements  and 
the  life-blood  ^.f  •■)-.'..-  b.'^;ne>s -m.iUlng  lists 
Cotter  said 

Unlike  at  least  one  ot  his  colleagues  Ap- 
pel decided  to  go  out  of  the  business  ra'her 
than  appeal  Marvin  Miller,  a  blgtime  West 
Coast  dealer  was  convicted  of  obscenity  in 
federal  court  and  did  appeal  When  he  con- 
tinued his  busines.-.  >n  appeal,  he  was  in- 
dicted again  and  n  ■*  hi-  .ittornevs  are 
arg\ung  that  case 

oiTiMisrn.    AniTtuE 

Cjtter  cited  the  Presidents  mesvatce  u. 
Congress  on  proposed  new  laws  against  ob- 
scenity and  Atty  Oen  John  N  Mitchells 
pledge  to  bring  indicted  smut  dealers  to  trial 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  as  evidence  that 
the  administration  has  mounted  a  nwjor  a»- 
Mult  against  pornography 

This  a^ault  could  be  blunted  in  the 
courts."  Cotter  said  but  on  the  basis  of  re- 
cent court  deolsioiu  "ve  are  optimistic  that 
as  the  cases  move  through  the  courts  con- 
victions will  ensue  and  will  be  upheld 

■  We  feei  that  the  federal  government  has 
now  moved  into  the  .econd  phase  In  It*  tight 
against  the  intrusivene5>6  that  brings  un- 
wanted and  unsolicited  materlnl  Into  the 
ni   li  boxes 

The  first  phase  w.is  the  Indictment  of  the 
major  dealers  in  mall-order  p.ornography 
whose  activities  prompted  perhaps  60  per- 
cent of  the  public  complaln's  The  large 
majority  of  these  promoters  are  now  t)elng 
Mgorou-sly  prosecuted  by  Utilted  .^t.ites  al- 
•orneys 

98    PHactNT    CONVICTED 

Ot  all  cases  investigated  by  postal  in.-pec- 
tr.rs  that  went  to  trial  in  the  last  tl.scal  year 
98  5  percent  resulted  in  convictions,  but  Cot- 
tpr  said  he  is  not  trving  to  mninuin  a  con- 
viction  rate   lllte   that   in   obscenity   cases 

We  will  talce  the  -li-k  of  being  benten  in 
»..me  cises.  but  if  we  can  ?et  a  goodly  per- 
centage of  the.'^e  dealers  out  of  business  It 
*i'l  make  others  think  twice  about  getipng 
irto  this  bufilneH»- -knowing  they  can  be 
convicted 

Cotter  said  he  is  mofct  concernpd  about  the 
people  who  don  t  want  a  flow  of  obscenity 
into  their  homes  He  pointed  out  that  the 
adverti.sements.    »hlch   come   unbidden   into 
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mailboxes,  used  to  be  teasers  for  the  hard- 
core pornography  to  follow  Now.  he  said, 
the  .ids  are  hard-core  pornography,  too. 
That  s  a  fairly  recent  development,  resulting 
from  increasing  competition 

■  Without  advertising  I'lese  people  run  • 
survive  •■  Cotter  said  '  Tliey  figure  a  2  per- 
cent return  Is  their  break-even  point,  which 
leaves  98  percent  who  don't  want  what 
these  dealers  are  selling  They're  the  source 
of  the  quarter  of  a  million  complnlnts  we 
got  during  the  lust  Ilscal  vp,ir 


THE     50TH     ANNIVERi-'AY     OF     THE 
JUNIOR   CH.^MBER  OF  COMMERCE 
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am  proud  to  say  that  in  their  50  years 
of  existence  they  have  compiled  an  ex- 
cellent record  of  public  service. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  this  great  ser\- 
ice  organization.  I  want  to  extend  my 
congratulations  to  the  Jaycees  for  doinn 
such  an  efTectlve  job  of  .stimulatinK  the 
public  rcsponsibilUy  and  public  spirit  of 
its  members  and  for  making  such  an  out- 
standini;  contribution  to  their  fellow 
men.  And  on  this  milestone  in  the  his- 
tory of  Uie  Jaycees.  I  want  to  extend  my 
best  wishes  to  them  for  continuing  fruit- 
tul  public  .service  in  the  years  ahead 


HON    FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

oV     IILIN    US 

IN    IHK  HOU.SE  OF  REPREyENT  ATIVK.s 

Monday.  January  26.  1970 

Mi  ANNUNZIO  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  my  coUeauues  in  con^ratu- 
latin.t  tlie  Juiuor  Chamber  of  Commerce 
on  Its  50  years  of  outstanding  service 
and  leadt'iship  In  commimities  through- 
out the  Nation,  the  Jaycees  offer  younn 
mt!i  trom  all  walks  of  life  the  chance  to 
paiticipate  in  dynamic  projects  which 
not  only  benefit  the  community  but  give 
them  practical  experience  ;n  U-ndership 
trainini,: 

One  Jaycee  officer  put  It  vr:y  well 
when  he  stated  the  Jaycees  leadership 
concept: 

There  are  many  roads  leading  to  manage- 
ment skills,  but  mi«t  young  men  do  not 
enter  these  roads  until  they  are  handed 
greater  respoosibilily  within  their  work^thls 
responsibility  is  handed  the  >oung  man  too 
late  in  life  to  be  of  maximum  benefit  to  him- 
self and  humanitv  The  Junior  Chamber 
enables  the  young  man  to  break  the  speed 
limit  In  reaching  the  obJectiveR  which  our 
organization  promotes — the  development  of 
the  individual 

The  new  Jaycee  is  immediately  mven 
the  opportiuiity  to  learn  by  doint;.  He 
may  t>e  involved  m  projecUs  as  varied 
as  conducting  a  gun  safety  clinic,  assist- 
mt:  with  a  mental  retardation  program, 
de'iveniu,'  toys  for  Jaycee  Santa,  con- 
ductint;  a  community  survey,  hoslinu  a 
forciitn  student,  or  running  a  sports  pro- 
gram for  disadvanUged  youth  As  the 
Jaycee  prtwresses  in  the  ori;anization.  he 
is  asked  to  take  on  more  responsibility. 
to  seek  hiKher  office,  to  introduce  proj- 
ects and  ideas  and  through  this  he  comes 
m  contact  with  other  civic  and  industrial 
leaders 

Since  the  foundlnt:  of  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  exactly  50  years 
ai-o.  Jaycees  have  made  an  incalculable 
contiibution  to  our  society  They  have 
not  only  made  their  communities  better 
places  to  lue  throu>,:h  local  project.^,  but 
have  provided  a  major  .souice  and  train- 
ing £;round  of  leadei-hip  for  our  citie.«. 
States,  and  Nation 

Our  clt>  goveriimenl.s,  our  Slate  gov- 
ernment."; and  even  uur  National  Govern- 
mfiu  are  filled  with  men  who  gained 
their  first  experiences  of  leadini;  others 
through  the  Jaycee  "collepe  of  practical 
leadership  " 

The  Jaycee  In  Chicago,  known  as  the 
Junior  Association  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry, have  headquaiters  at  30  West 
Monroe  Street  which  la  located  in  my  own 
Seventh    Cont;re.ssional    District     and    I 


H'GH    INTEREST  RATES  AGGRA- 
VATING INFLATION 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

o>     INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOLSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  26.  1970 
Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr  Speaker,  former  In- 
diana Attorney  General  John  Dillon  has 
called  the  tune  on  the    Emperors"  new 
interest  rates.  Good  for  Mr.  Dillon, 

Following  are  excerpts  from  a  speech 
given  by  John  J.  Dillon,  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Issue  and  Policy  Committee 
at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Fletcher 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Dem- 
ocratic Club.  January  21.  1970.  at  4:30 
p,m  on  the  16th  fioor  of  the  Fletcher 
Trust  Building: 

■--^l^eaking  before  a  group  of  bankers  gives 
me  a  rare  (Opportunity  to  speak  on  interest 
r.ites  in  Indiana."  Dillon  stated.  "Many  Re- 
publicans and  some  Democrats  have  sUted 
that  8  .  Usury  law  In  Indiana  should  be  re- 
pealed I  disagree  ■  'I  believe  this  limi- 
tation on  interest  rates  In  Indiana  should 
not  only  be  maintained.  It  should  k>e  en- 
forced "  Dillon  stated  The  real  problem  for 
the  average  debtir  Is  that  available  money 
to  be  loaned  Is  In  short  supply"  "If  the 
Federal  Re.-^earch  Board  doesn't  correct  this 
situation  a  financial  panic  oould  result  In 
this  country  "  Everyiime  In  the  history  of 
this  countrv  that  interest  rates  have  reached 
the  present  le\el,  a  linauclal  panic  h.us 
eiifued 

.some  persons  have  suggested  that  since 
FH.A  and  VA  loans  are  now  permitted  to  go 
as  high  as  8^2  •  the  Usury  Ud  must  be  lift- 
ed ■  'Hie  fact  is  this  action  would  not  make 
money  available  for  FHA  and  VA  home 
loans  ■■  AAA  bonds  of  some  of  the  country's 
l.u-gesi  utilities  are  now  selling  for  9 '4'. 
Many  reputable  corporations,  not  covered  by 
the  Usury  Statute,  are  paying   10':    to   15':. 

to    borrow    money The    removing    of    the 

8  liml'a'ion  in  Iii'llani  will  onlv  force  'he 
would-be  homeowner  to  compete  In  thl.s 
market  place  and  p..y  outr.^geous  interest 
costs  of  10':   to  15 

•  If  the  tln.inclal  world  Is  so  unwise  as  to 
permit  this  to  hapijen  and  a  panic  does  en- 
sue, then  the  financial  world  Is  asking  for  the 
most  stringent  government  regulation  our 
country  has  ever  seen  " 

•  The  remedy  Is  to  provide  more  available 
money  In  our  economy  "  'Not  only  are  high 
lu'erest  r.ites  not  slowing  inflation,  high  In- 
terest  rates  are  aggravating  inflation  " 

Further  the  Democratic  Party  has  always 
l>epn  .»  proponent  of  reasonable  Interest 
rates '"  ' We  live  In  an  economy  geared  to 
available  credit  "  Dillon  stated.  "That  under 
no  circumstances  should  the  Democratic 
Party  adopt  a  policy  approving  high  Interest 
rates  ■     8  :    is  more  than  a  rea-son.ible  price 
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January  26,  1970 

to  pay  for  money  and  the  Democratic  Party 
should  not  waiver  from  this  policy."  "Otban 
who  propose  a  'hard  money'  policy  In  this 
c  luntry  should  t>e  prepared  to  accept  Uie 
con.sequences  of  their  act." 


GOAL  OF  ROTO 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or  iixJNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  26,  1970 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  adversely  about  the  Re- 
serve Officer  Training  Corps  program — 
so  much  that  one  suspects  it  really  is 
not  as  bad  as  some  say  It  is. 

The  Joliet  Herald-News  in  my  district 
recently  carried  a  story  about  the  ROTC 
program  in  three  Joliet  Township  high 
schools.  I  herewith  include  it  in  the 
Record  : 

BciLDtNC  Brms  CmzENs  Is  Pbime  Goal  or 
ROTC 
(By  Pat  McClurg) 
ROTC    units   In   Joliet   High    Schools   are 
more  than  drill  and  shoot  outfits. 

They're  more  than  starched  shirts  and 
wrinkle  free  trousers,  bright  ribbons  and 
glittering  medals. 

Training  future  soldiers  is  not  their  goal. 
But  making  better  citizens  Is. 

Ask  the  man  who  knows  best — retired 
Army  MaJ,  Robert  O.  Nelson,  the  man  who 
directs  the  372  boys  who  make  up  the  Junior 
ROTC  units  at  Central.  East  and  West. 

"It's  the  whole  program  that  counts,"  said 
Nelson,  "not  any  one  part  of  it.  Things  a  boy 
learns  in  ROTC  can  make  a  difference 
throughout  his  entire  life.  We  emphasize 
leadership,  discipline,  patriotism,  service — 
all  of  which  are  Important  in  developing  a 
healthy  character  among  our  youth  today. 
"Classes  In  military  history  stress  the  con- 
tributions our  military  has  made  in  develop- 
ing the  country.  We  keep  abreast  of  current 
history  as  well  as  that  of  the  past  In  the 
classroom.  We  don't  argue  about  the  polit- 
ical or  philosophical  reasons  for  Vietnam. 
How  or  why  we  got  there  is  not  our  con- 
cern. Rather,  we  ask,  now  that  the  military 
Is  there  what  is  It  doing? 

"We  discuss  civic  action  programs  In  Viet- 
nam and  what  the  military  has  done  to  re- 
build villages  and  resettle  refugees.  We  pre- 
sent the  jKisltlve  aspects  of  militarism — the 
constructive,  not  the  destructive. 

Nelson  said  Instructors  attempt  to  explain 
how  the  military  was  Involved  In  op>enlng 
the  frontier,  creating  the  Panama  Canal  and 
exploring  space. 

What  Is  the  ROTC  cadet's  Image  of  the 
military  today? 

"His  view  Is  based  on  the  man  in  uniform 
who  works  with  his  unit.  He  is  the  military 
to  them."  explained  the  major. 

Besides  Nelson,  other  Instructors  at  Cen- 
tral are  Sgt.  MaJ,  Hans  M,  Matsen  and  M,  Sgt. 
William  R,  Swlnke:  at  East  Is  First  Sgt.  Terry 
T  Allen  and  at  West  Is  M,  Sgt  J.  L,  Clalbom. 
All  were  former  career  Army  men. 

"These  men  often  And  themselves  as  the 
f.ithcr  Image  In  many  of  our  boy's  lives.  Boys 
will  confide  more  In  these  men  than  In  many 
cf  their  teachers  because  they  know  they'll 
understind  and  give  the  the  right  advice 
without  telling  anyone  else,"  said  Nelson. 

About  16  per  cent  of  the  Incoming  high 
^  hool  freshmen  boys  Join  ROTC.  Most  of 
them  like  It  enough  to  stay  on.  Only  five  per 
tent  drop  out. 

Nelson  recalled  that  In  his  nine  years  aa  a 
military  Instructor  at  Central  three  students 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

liked  ROTC  so  much  that  they  kept  coming 
to  It  even  after  they  dropped  out  of  school. 
Junior  KOTC  membership  carries  with  It 
no  future  military  obligation.  Cadets  receive 
a  half  credit  for  each  semester  completed  in 
the  program.  Uniforms  are  provided  by  the 
government. 

"Every  so  often,"  Nelson  said,  "someone 
in  the  community  will  tell  me  how  worth- 
while they  thought  ROTC  was  when  they 
were  In  high  school,  though  some  of  these 
people  never  served  In  the  military. " 

Junior  BOTC  In  Joliet  Is  53  years  old — 
three  years  older  than  the  national  program. 
It  started  back  In  1916  when  18  Joliet  youths 
went  to  Culver  Military  Academy  in  Indiana 
for  two  weeks  of  training.  A  high  school  corps 
of  40  members  was  formed  on  their  return 
with  the  late  LaVerne  Ohihaver  as  capt&ln. 
In  the  spring  of  1919,  the  War  Department 
ofBclally  endorsed  the  high  school  regiment. 
ROTC  is  an  organization  that  satisfies  the 
needs  of  today's  youth  from  lower  economic 
stratas  who  aspire  to  lead  and  who  demand 
the  corresponding  responsibility,  noted  Nel- 
son. 

"The  organization,  has  helped  develop  posi- 
tive attitudes  and  feelings  of  accomplislunent 
among  youths  who  would  probably  other- 
wise be  running  the  streets  in  gangs,"  he 
said. 

Membership  In  the  corps  at  the  three  high 
schools  Includes  representation  from  minor- 
ity groups  about  equal  to  their  relative  num- 
bers in  the  student  bodies,  he  noted. 

Kids  from  all  different  backgrounds  Join 
ROTC.  Some  affluent,  college-bound  young- 
sters Join  because  their  parents  insist  that 
If  their  son  Is  going  to  serve,  he's  going  to  do 
so  as  an  officer.  These  parents  believe  ROTC 
Is  good  preparation  for  whatever  their  son 
aspires  to  be. 

"The  average,  middle  class  kid  Joins  for 
the  uniform  and  adventure,"  the  major  said. 
"Some  of  the  cadets  are  sons  of  men  who 
did  not  like  the  military,  but  who  thought 
ROTC  had  something  which  could  benefit 
their  sons." 

As  far  as  Nelson  knows,  no  boy  w^ho  has 
ever  been  in  Joliet  Junior  ROTC  has  spent 
time  In  a  penal  InsUtutlon.  "We  think  this 
is  a  pretty  good  record  that  goes  to  show  how 
we've  gotten  across  discipline  and  respect." 
continued  Nelson.  "We're  proud  of  this  record 
and  proud  of  the  boys  who  have  been  in  the 
program." 

While  cadets  are  required  to  be  neat  and 
trim.  Nelson  pointed  out  that  haircuts  are 
being  geared  to  the  mode  of  today's  styles. 
"We  try  to  accommodate  them."  the  major 
smiled  when  mentioning  that  cadets  are  de- 
ciding how  long  their  hair  should  be  con- 
sistent with  good  grooming. 
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mirable  outlet  for  the  exercise  ol  his 
energies  and  business  potential  through 
involvement  in  community  affairs. 

Through  the  serious  implication  of 
himself  in  the  service  of  others,  a  man  is 
afforded,  by  his  work  in  the  Jaycees,  the 
opportunity  not  only  for  self-develop- 
ment but  also  for  the  acquisition  of  that 
essential  experience  which  must  precede 
leadership  in  community  affairs,  indus- 
try, and  public  life. 

This,  then,  is  the  gift  which  member- 
ship in  the  Jaycees  can  bestow:  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  offer,  in  useful 
manner,  the  best  of  oneself  in  the  in- 
terest of  others;  the  development  of 
one's  potential  not  only  toward  the  goal 
of  personal  achievement  but  also  toward 
insurance  of  effective  community  re- 
sponse to  the  needs  of  all  citizens. 

The  test  of  enterprise,  and  the  valor  of 
creative  endeavor— these  are  chaUenges 
which  the  Junior  chamber  of  commerce 
presents  to  every  young  man  who  aspires 
to  serve  the  common  good.  I  therefore 
take  pride  in  saluting  this  great  organi- 
zation upon  the  occasion  of  its  50th 
anniversary. 


PARENT  TEACHER  CONVERSA- 

TIONS     TO      REPLACE      REPORT 
CARDS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALrroBNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday,  January  26,  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  believe  that  my  colleagues  would 
be  interested  in  a  unique  experiment 
that  is  taking  place  in  East  Los  Angeles 
■where  report  cards  •will  be  replaced  this 
winter  by  parent/teacher  conversations. 
The  area  involved  is  almost  wholly  pop- 
ulated by  Spanish  surname  residents. 
The  two  sample  press  releases  and  Los 
Angeles  Times  article  following  give  a 
thorough  picture  of  what  appears  to  be 
an  idea  with  a  great  deal  of  potential: 
Parent.  Ttacher  Conversations  to  Replace 
Report  Cards 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
JAYCEES 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  26,  1970 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  junior  chamber 
of  commerce,  I  wish  to  offer  my  con- 
gratulations to  an  outstanding  and  use- 
ful organization. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  Jaycees  Is  to  develop  and 
preserve  individualism— to  further  the 
qualities  of  personal  integrity  and  civic 
responsibility  which  are  the  hallmark  of 
good  citizenship. 

It  may  be  further  asserted  that  the 
Jaycees  provide  for  a  sroung  man  an  ad- 


For  the  past  two  months,  parents,  teach- 
ers, principals,  reading  specialists  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Mexican  American  Education 
Committee  have  met  as  an  Elementary  Area 
East  Ad  Hoc  Reading  Committee  In  an  ef- 
fort to  find  solutions  to  the  serious  problems 
facing  education  in  the  Eastslde.  The  Ad 
Hoc  Reading  Committee  has  approved  a  plan 
that  will  do  away  with  the  "report  card  " 
method  of  reporting  a  child's  learning  growth 
and  replace  it  with  parent/teacher  "con- 
versations." The  conversations  will  serve  in 
lieu  of  the  winter  rejxjrt  cards  and  wUl  take 
place  starting  February  2,  1970  in  the  East 
Area  elementary  schools. 

The  "conversations"  are  Intended  to  bring 
about  a  change  In  the  teacher's  understand- 
ing of  the  child's  learning  experiences,  to 
develop  a  unique  and  different  relationship 
between  the  teacher  and  parent,  and  to  es- 
tablish a  new  method  of  reporting  the  child's 
learning  growth. 

A  umque  feature  of  the  "conversations" 
Is  the  unprecedented  involvement  of  school, 
community  and  parents  working  together 
for  better  education.  The  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
has  undertaken  a  massive  publicity  campaign 
that  will  Involve  all  the  news  media  of  the 
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Kasl  Los  Ani5eles  rtrta  *»  *e,;  »>  mAJi'r  iie»--i- 
papers  aiid  r«dlo  and  ;elevl.sKin  sUtlons 
AHORA,  the  community  oriented  public  af- 
fairs series  of  KCET-Channel  28  is  coordi- 
nating the  publicity  for  the  campaign 
AHORA  will  air  a  series  uf  sinuilated  par- 
ent teacher  conversatioiia  on  January  13. 
20.  .ind  27th  In  addition,  publicity  for  the 
conversations  will  be  distributed  by  the 
schools  themselves  Teachers  will  be  encour- 
ai?ed  to  visit  the  homes  of  the  parents  and 
students  wi'.;  be  encour.iged  to  te'.l  their 
parents  to  attend   the  conversations. 

Los  ANGELES  City  Unified  Sc-hool  District 
Element/uit    Ahe\    East      Parent   Teacher 

CONVERjATluNS      \  NtW  AP^•RU^C^I  to  LJlARN- 

INC 

A  new  method  of  reporting  the  leArnlng 
growth  of  a  child  will  t>e  undertaken  In  the 
Elementary  schools  of  the  East  Ui.strlcl  start- 
ing February  2.  1970  Instead  of  the  old  meth- 
od of  repxirt  cards,  special  parent  teacher 
conversations  will  be  held  In  an  effort  to  ar- 
rive rtt  a  more  realistic  understanding  of  the 
Individual  child  and  lus  learning  experiences 
The  con\er.sations  are  Intended  to  achieve 
three  objectives  to  develop  a  unique  and 
dtfforent  relfjtlonshlp  between  the  teacher 
and  the  parent  to  bring  about  a  change  in 
the  teacher  s  and  the  parent  s  understanding 
of  the  child  s  learning  experiences  and  to  es- 
tablish a  new  method  of  reporting  the  child  s 
learning  growth 

Behind  the  objectives  of  the  conversations 
Li  a  new  understanding  of  the  role  of  the 
teacher  and  the  parent  In  the  life  of  the 
child  The  new  relationship  between  teacher 
and  the  parent  will  hopefully  be  one  in  which 
b.ith  work  together  to  understand  the  child 
as  a  complete  indUidual  and  not  simply  a* 
the  possessor  of  certain  acquired  skills  The 
parent  and  teacher  will  be  encouraged  to 
converse  about  tiie  activities,  motivations  in- 
terest.s.  and  attitudes  of  the  child  Together 
they  will  add  to  each  other's  knowledge  of 
the  child 

The  conversatuns  will  center  on  a  -.erles 
of  discussion  points  Intended  t<>  guide  the 
teacher  and  parent  Into  a  new  pt'rspectl\e  of 
the  child  3  leartilng  experiences  These  dis- 
cussion points  appear  on  an  nbservatlon 
aheet '  which  Uie  teacher  will  u.se  In  discuss- 
ing the  life  o(  the  child  with  the  parent 
The  discussion  points  will  guide  the  con- 
versation into  those  areas  that  are  prerequi- 
sites for  learning  The  previous  system  that 
■  grades  a  child  has  only  served  u>  label  an 
arbitrary  condition  of  the  child  i  he  is  read- 
ing at  B'  level  1  This  method  of  rep<3rtlng 
the  child  a  growth  Is  Inaccurate  and  tin- 
rellable  since  grade  evalviations  vary  frum 
teacher  to  teacher  More  Importantly  the 
areas  of  Improvement  are  mt  identified  The 
teacher  stiJl  does  not  know  !r>iv  the  stu- 
dent Is  reading  at  ■B"  level  or  how  he  can 
Improve  Identifying  that  a  child  does  not 
ask  questions  or  Is  not  IntereHted  in 
a  particular  area  i  discussion  points  on  the 
observation  sheet  i  will  guide  the  tei.-her  into 
areas  of  improvement  With  the  help  ''f  the 
parent,  the  teacher  can  find  creative  ways 
of  encouraging  growth  both  at  schrxil  and 
at  home  Paramount  in  the  coiiver' atloii.*  will 
be  an  empha-sU  ,..n  the  p.>riitive  grr.wth  of 
the  child  There  is  no  need  lor  a  student  to 
be  labeled  a  failure  "r  led  to  believe  he  Is  a 
failure 

In  addition,  the  conversations  will  provide 
other  opportunities  to  enhance  the  educa- 
tional success  of  the  child  While  grading  " 
systematically  destroys  the  ego  and  self- 
concept  of  a  sizeable  group  of  students  •con- 
versations "  can  build  the  ego  and  self-con- 
cept of  all  students  The  conversations  will 
provide  an  opportunity  for  involvement  in 
the  school  by  the  parent  and  an  opportunity 
for  the  teacher  to  appreciate  the  child's 
home  life  and  learn  of  the  many  cultural  re- 
sources available  In  the  Mexican  Amencan 
borne 
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I  From  the  Los  Angele.^i  Times.  Jan    33.  1970] 
S»..ME    Schools    Will    Drop    Report    Cards 

(By  Ruben  Sal.izari 

As  of  Feb  3  students  of  the  East  Lo«  An- 
geles elementary  schools  will  rid  themseUes 
of  a  longtime  curse— report  cards 

Asst  Supt  Herbert  C.idwell  tuld  a  news 
conference  Wednesday  that  the  present  grad- 
ing system  will  be  replaced  with  an  experi- 
ment called     Parent-Teacher  convcrs-ilU^ns   ' 

■  On  Feb  2  and  for  two  weeks  afterwards 
report  cards  will  be  put  aside  to  make  way  for 
conversathm^  simple  informal  talks  between 
parents  and  the  men  and  women  who  teach 
their  children."  Cadwell    said 

■  The  subject  of  the  conversations  will  be 
about  the  boys  and  girls— their  accomplish- 
ments, their  progress,  their  shortcomings 
All  of  the  things  tha"  are  usually  reflected 
in  pen  and  ink  on  report  cards  In  the  con- 
ver<a'lons  these  same  things  will  be  re- 
ported through  words,  but  we  believe  with 
greater  clarity  and  meaning   ' 

Cadwell  said  the  experiment  has  been  tried 
In  other  parts  of  the  country  but  never  in 
Los  Angeles 

Cadwell  said  that  If  the  experiment  work.'v 
the  Idea  could  be  adopted  at  all  elementary 
schools. 

Holding  a  large  mock  report  card.  Cadwell 
said  that  the  trouble  with  the  report  card 
system  Is  that  It  Is  too  Impersonal 

■Suppose  you  got  this  report  card  about 
your  child  from  your  doctor  '  Cadwell  said 
"And  he  graded  your  child's  eyes  B  his  nose 
and  throat.  D.  his  heart  F,  his  lungs  C  and 
his  stomach  F 

'You  would,  of  course,  want  to  know  why 
his  heart  and  stomsch  were  F  " 

T-K1  often,  Cadwell  said,  report  r.irds  tend 
to  put  children  m  letter  categories  and  very 
little  Is  done  to  find  otit  why  thev  are  m  the 
A   B  C   D,  or  F  slots 

We  look  to  these  conferences  as  more 
than  Just  another  means  ol  reporting 
grades."  Cadwell  said  We  want  them  to  be 
the  foundation  for  something  even  more  Im- 
portant We  look  to  them  as  the  beginning 
of  a  continual  dlal.->gue  between  the  parent 
and  the  teacher  '  ' 

The   superintendent  said   East  I.os  Angeles 
was     cho.sen     for     the     experiment     because 
teacher-parent  communication  Is  bad  there 
vrTAL  program 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  lack  of  com- 
munication. Cadwell  said.  Is  that  many  par- 
ents don  t  speak  English  and  many  teachers 
don't  speak  Spanish 

We  have  sent  letters  to  parents  urging 
them  to  make  appointments  fur  these  con- 
versations, he  said  '  We  realize  that  some- 
times a  visit  to  school  Is  not  always  possible 
If  Invited,  we  wiU  then  go  to  the  home  II 
language  is  a  problem  we  will  provide  an 
interpreter  ' 

School  board  member  Dr  Julian  Nava 
told  the  conference  that  the  experiment  Is 
of  such  importance  that  il  necessary  '  well 
sacrifice  Instruction  to  make  tune  for  the 
conversations" 

For   too   long  schools   have   been  satisfied 
with   telling   parents  that   their  kids  are  A 
B  or  F  students  without  telling  them  why, 
he  said 

The  Rev  Horaclo  Quinones,  member  of  the 
Mexican-American  Education  Commission, 
said  report  cards  too  olten  put  children  into 
a  tabulation  machine  and  that  report  cards 
come  at  the  time  of  the  semester  when  |f 
might   be  too  late   to  correct  problems 

LOCAL    PARTICIPATION 

Cadwell  said  one  of  the  reasons  he  feels 
the  experiment  will  work  is  because  ol  com- 
munity participation 

'From  the  very  inception,  the  conversa- 
tions were  the  cooperative  Idea  of  commu- 
nity and  school."  he  said  We  hope  that 
this  Is  merely  the  beginning  of  similar  ven- 
tures >n  the  future  " 


J  an  miry  26,  1970 

Cadwell  said  that  as  In  most  experiments, 
there  are     hangups  " 

One  of  these,  he  said  is  the  fact  that 
teachers  will  probably  have  to  spend  some  of 
their  own  time  visiting  student  homes  or 
conferring  with  parents  at  the  schools. 

An  Eat^'.  Lo6  Angeles  teacher.  Mrs.  Manu- 
ela  Coria,  said  that  this  might  be  true  at  first 
but  that  If  the  experiment  works  It  will 
make   it   easier   for  everyone  ' 


CH.MRMAN  STAGGERS  ON  QUALITY 
SERVICE  AND  PRODUCTS 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NkW    TORK 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  26.  1970 

Mr    HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 

like  tj  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
the  remarks  of  Congressman  Harley  O 
Staggers.  Democrat,  West  Virginia, 
chairman  of  the  House  Interstate  and 
FureiKii  Commerce  Committee,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  December  1969  issue  of 
Cars  and  Trucks  magazine. 

Chairman  Staggers  makes  a  telhng 
point  when  he  emphasizes  the  deteriora- 
tion in  quality  of  service  and  consumer 
products  in  modem  America.  In  particu- 
lar, he  notes  as  a  basic  cause  the  scar- 
city of  skilled  mechanics  and  the  Inade- 
quacy of  existing  educational  techniques, 
referring  to  "go-day-night-course  pro- 
duced mechanics." 

He  places  great  responsibility  for  re- 
versing this  trend  on  industry  and  the 
consumer  himself.  It  Is  important  that 
the  consumer  refuse  to  accept  shoddy 
workmanship  and  not  be  taken  by  the 
lure  of  pretty  girls  in  advertisements. 

And  he  notes  that  public  complaints 
lead  to  real  efforts  to  train  good 
mechanics 

Yet.  current  information  reveals  a  con- 
tinuing shortage  of  skilled  mechanics 
and.  once  again,  the  advertisements  of 
industry  efforts  to  train  mechanics  seem 
to  becloud  the  underlying  reality. 

Perhaps  it  is  time  for  the  House  Com- 
merce Committee.  Itself,  to  look  beneath 
the  advertising  copy,  as  Chairman 
Staggers  has  done  The  chorus  of  con- 
sumer complaint  about  poor  servicing 
of  automobiles  leads  the  list  of  Mrs. 
Knaucrs  mall  and  has  grown  to  a  con- 
siderable din  The  consumer  has  assumed 
his  responsibility  of  intolerant  protest, 
as  the  chairman  suggested.  Now  It  Is 
time  for  the  Commerce  Committee  to 
assume  its  responsibility  to  respond  ta 
this  newly  aware,  demanding,  buying 
public,  and  ask  the  industi-y  what  it  Ls 
doinp.  not  merely  saying  it  will  do.  to 
provide  the  skilled  service  tlie  publir 
demand.s  Thn  editorial  follows: 
GrisT  Editorial 
(By  Harlet  O    Staggers  1 

Public  opinion,  says  a  trade  Journal,  be- 
comes acutely  conscious  of  the  consumer.  It 
Is  a  plaintive  note.  The  50's  and  60's  have 
been  happy  years  for  manufacturers  and  to 
u  slightly  less  degree  lor  distributors.  With 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Government  re- 
quirements ab.sorbed  the  utmost  capabili- 
ties of  the  producer  The  Interests  of  the 
citizen  consumer  were  obscured.  Under  pres- 
surized demand  It  Is  not  surprising  that 
quality    standards    rteterlHrated     Today    th» 
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pendulum  swings  back,  and  quality  delects 
come  under  consideration. 

During  the  two  decades  now  coming  to  a 
close  a  number  of  factors  combined  to  en- 
courage tolerance  of  products  not  as  good  as 
they  might  be.  Money  poured  Into  the  pockets 
of  workers.  During  the  war,  women  as  well  as 
all  available  labor,  were  drawn  Into  the  mar- 
ket  At  least  two  Incomes  In  every  family  be- 
came commonplace.  People  had  money  to  buy 
things  they  had  always  wanted.  Or  if  they  did 
not  have  money,  credit  was  easy. 

In  such  an  Invigorating  climate,  producers 
were  stimulated  to  superhuman  exertions. 
I'hey  could  sell  anything  they  could  put  on 
the  market  The  only  thing  they  had  to  worry 
about  was  that  some  competitor  might  at- 
tract the  eye  of  the  eager  purchaser.  Pro- 
ducers called  in  Madison  Avenue  to  enfold 
their  products  in  glamour.  The  sudden  ad- 
vent of  television  magnified — and  distorted — 
the  value  of  advertising.  What  was  the  sense 
in  talking  quality  over  television?  Pretty  girls 
and  romantic  situations  had  more  appeal 
than  any  explanation  of  intrinsic  excellence. 
The  sjjeed  of  modern  assembly  lines  does 
not  favor  the  correction  of  mistakes.  Let  a 
wrench  slip  or  a  nvit  fall,  and  it  is  simpler 
to  let  the  matter  pass,  thus  not  holding  up 
the  whole  line  while  the  correction  is  made. 
Likewise  the  scarcity  of  skilled  mechanics  Is 
a  production  and  maintenance  drought. 
Ninety-day-night-course-produced  mechan- 
ics Just  do  not  jKssess  that  deftness  of 
touch  and  that  sure  precision  of  movement 
which  turns  out  well-adjusted  machinery. 
These  and  other  factors  have  Joined  together 
to  bring  In  the  age  of  built-in  obsolescence 
We  have  been  moving  toward  a  situation 
wherein  much  of  the  mechanical  part  of 
our  civilization  cannot  be  depended  upon 
to  operate  efficiently.  If  continued,  it  means  a 
breakdown  In  production,  transportation 
and  communication.  We  must  reverse  the 
trend  toward  slipshod  and  careless  per- 
formance In  every  field  of  endeavcr.  It  is  true 
that  the  public  as  a  whole  has  become  dis- 
satisfied with  the  quality  of  many  products 
they  must  use.  The  Congress  has  passed  a 
numljer  of  so-called  "safety"  and  "con- 
sumer oriented"  laws,  dealing  with  standards 
of  construction  and  maintenance  for  rail- 
roads, automobiles,  air  traffic  and  others.  All 
of  these  Impose  controls  on  manufacturers 
and  distributors  In  the  supposed  interest  of 
the   public. 

To  be  realistic  about  the  matter,  we  must 
accept  the  conclusion  that  legislation  alone 
is  not  going  to  give  us  a  world  free  from  de- 
fective and  dangerous  machinery  and  from 
unsatisfactory  performance  generally.  What 
Is  needed  is  cooperation  all  the  way  from  pro- 
duction to  consumption.  The  only  reason  for 
producing  most  things  Is  that  they  may  be 
consumed.  It  is  In  the  Interest  of  the  pro- 
ducer and  distributor  that  articles  offered  for 
consumption  be  the  best  that  can  be  made. 
If  our  society  Is  to  advance  rather  than  de- 
cline, it  will  advance  on  the  wheels  of  ever- 
Increasing  excellence. 

At  the  consumer  end  of  the  line.  It  is  im- 
portant that  a  prospective  buyer  refuse  to 
let  himself  be  deluded  by  glamour  and  de- 
ceptive advertisements.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  automobile,  practically  everyone  could 
discourse  learnedly  on  the  function  and  oper- 
ation of  every  mechanical  part.  In  recent 
years  it  Is  not  uncommon  to  find  adults  who 
disavow  any  understanding  whatever  of  ma- 
chinery. It  Is  too  bad  In  this  age  of  enlight- 
enment that  Ignorance  can  be  accepted  as  a 
virtue. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  things  are  get- 
ting better.  Public  complaint  about  poor 
workmanship  leads  to  real  efforts  to  train 
good  mechanics.  The  various  trades  are  ac- 
quiring high  prestige  and  draw  excellent  pay. 
In  some  quarters  dealers  offer  training  to  the 
general  public  In  the  simpler  road  repairs  re- 
quired in  the  operation  of  automobiles.  And 
within  a  few  days  a  curious  automobile  ad- 
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vertisement  was  found  in  a  periodical.  It 
covered  two  full  pages,  approximately  160 
square  inches.  The  only  picture  was  a  cut  of 
'  the  car  Itself,  approximately  3  by  5  inches. 
The  rest  was  printed  material  attempting  to 
give  information  about  the  parts  of  the  car. 
Evidently  it  was  trying  to  tell  somebody 
something  he  ought  to  know.  However,  the 
small  picture  of  the  car  did  have  a  pretty 
girl  inside! 

ABOUT     THIS     MONTHS     GUEST 

A  member  of  Congress  since  1948,  Con- 
gre.ssmau  Staggers  (D-W.  Va.)  is  Chairman 
of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  having  jurisdiction  over 
legislation  affecting  warranties,  dealer  and 
mechanic  licensing.  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation  ojjerations  and  other  dealer- 
related  matters.  A  graduate  of  Emory  and 
Henry  College.  Chairman  Staggers  has  re- 
ceived honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  degrees  Irom 
his  alma  mater  and  Davis  and  Elkins  Col- 
lege, and  has  pursued  graduate  studies  at 
Duke  University.  The  Dean  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Congressional  Delegation"  has  served 
the  people  of  West  Virginia  longer  than  any 
other  current  Member  of  Congress,  and  has 
served  as  Assistant  Whip  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  since  1955. 


BEING  PREPARED— CIVIL  DEFENSE 


HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

or    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  26,  1970 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  few- 
years  the  United  States  will  celebrate  its 
200th  anniversary.  The  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland,  which  is  weU  over  half  of  my 
congressional  district,  has  a  history 
going  well  over  300  years. 

We  have  learned  in  that  time  that  co- 
operation is  essential  to  survival.  'We 
have  learned  too,  the  truth  of  another 
old  adage  "The  time  to  repair  a  leaky 
roof  is  when  the  sun  is  shining." 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  In  my  district 
in  the  city  of  Salisbury,  a  conference 
was  held  between  school  ofiScials  from 
Dorchester,  Somerset,  Wicomico,  and 
Worcester  Counties  and  the  deputy  State 
civil  defense  director,  the  coordinator  of 
the  civil  defense  university  extension 
program  of  the  University  of  Maryland. 
and  the  State  department  of  education's 
supervifior  of  civil  defense  education. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to 
consider  how  the  resources  of  our  school 
systems,  the  staff  and  facilities,  can  be 
best  utilized  to  protect  our  people,  par- 
ticularly our  schoolchildren,  in  time  of 
emergency,  whether  from  nuclear  attack 
or  natural  disaster. 

In  Maryland,  a  statewide  school  board 
disaster  plan  is  now  in  process  of  prepa- 
ration. Members  of  the  school  staffs  are 
being  trained  in  disaster  planning,  or- 
ganization, and  leadership. 

Courses  in  individual  and  family  sur- 
vival are  a  part  of  the  curriculum  in  the 
school  systems  of  many  of  our  coimties 
and  will  be  extended  to  all  of  our  coim- 
ties in  the  near  future.  The  men  respon- 
sible for  the  school  systems  in  Maryland 
are  to  be  congratulated  upon  their  rec- 
ognition of  the  broadening  civic  responsi- 
bilities of  the  schools  in  today's  complex 
and  rapidly  changing  world. 

An  excellent  editorial  in  the  Salisbury 
Sunday  Times  of  December  21,  1969,  de- 
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scribing  the  conference  and  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  that  prevailed,  said  it  "makes 
sense."  Since  the  editorial  makes  good 
sense,  also,  and  deals  with  a  subject  of 
vital  importance  to  our  people  and  our 
Nation,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
Trying  To  Be  Prepared 

Civil  Defense  officers  and  school  officials 
spent  a  few  hours  here  the  other  day  talking 
about  preparations  for  a  course  of  action  in 
the  schools  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  attack 
or  any  other  disaster  for  that  matter. 

Civil  Defense,  popularly  known  as  CD,  has 
been  with  us  since  during  and  after  World 
War  II.  It  was  organized  as  many  European 
cities  were  devastated  by  aerial  bombard- 
ment. The  atomic  bomb  assaults  by  this 
country  on  two  Japanese  cities  revealed  the 
horror  ahead  for  civilian  population  in  wars 
of  the  future  if  nuclear  weapons  are  used. 

Twenty-five  years  after  World  War  U,  Civil 
Defense  remains  with  us,  an  agency  which 
attracts  little  or  no  public  attention,  yet  must 
keep  busy  with  the  business  of  anticipating 
and  being  prepared  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear 
assault  by  a  foreign  power.  Lack  of  public 
Interest  doesn't  make  the  task  any  easier. 

Yet,  the  moment  may  come  when  the 
Civil  Defense  organization  is  needed.  Getting 
its  message  to  the  public  before  it  is  needed 
is  the  problem.  And,  CD  officials,  are  going 
to  the  schools  with  plans  of  how  to  meet  an 
attack,  the  inclusion  of  on-going  informa- 
tion about  CD  in  the  regular  curriculum,  and 
the  school's  responsibility  to  the  entire  com- 
munity. It  makes  sense. 

One  official.  Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  S.  Sweany. 
deputy  director  of  Maryland's  CD,  says  that 
while  millions  are  sure  to  be  killed  in  a  nu- 
clear holocaust,  millions  will  still  be  alive 
and  they  must  know  how  they  can  carry  on. 

At  the  same  time,  CD  preparedness  can 
also  be  a  vital  force  with  which  to  meet  the 
needs  of  other  disasters,  such  as  hurricanes, 
floods  and  tornados.  Generating  interest  in 
the  idea  is  a  problem. 


GEORGE  HAMMOND  PROPOSES:  IN- 
VOLVE YOUTH  IN  SEEKING  SOLU- 
TION TO  DRUG  PROBLEM 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  26.  1970 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
in  this  Chamber  vire  deeply  concerned 
about  the  moimting  drug-use  problem, 
especially  as  it  relates  to  the  youth  of 
our  country.  Accordingly,  I  am  sure  you 
and  our  colleagues  will  be  interested  in 
an  imaginative  proposal  made  by  my 
friend  and  constituent,  Mr.  George 
Hammond  of  West  Redding,  Conn. 

Mr.  Hammond  is  chairman  of  Carol  of 
Carl  Byoir  &  Associates,  Inc.,  a  leading 
public  relations  firm,  and  just  completed 
a  year's  service  as  national  president  of 
the  Public  Relations  Society  of  America. 
It  was  in  the  latter  ct^iacity  that  he 
made  a  speech  recently  to  the  Executives' 
Club  of  Chicago,  in  which  he  pro(>osed 
the  organization  of  a  national  youth 
committee  to  study  the  drug  problem 
and  related  diflBculties. 

He  said : 

Let  the  kids  in  on  the  research,  tlrging 
young  people  to  become  Involved  in  such 
issues  as  drug  legislation  and  treatment  of 
addiction  and  the  prevention  of  crime  has 
numerous  potential  payoffs.  Participation  of 
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influentlml  youth  or«:Hnlr.HlionB  in  action 
proerama  U  probably  potentially  the  moei 
effecUve  means  of  assuring  the  widespread 
dissenunauon  of  information  among  young 
people  about  the  cousequeucea  oX  drug  use. 


I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
portions  of  Mr.  Hammonds  speech  that 
deal  with  his  proposal: 

Wh»t  do  »e  Aaiit  to  overcome''  Fir^t  the 
hostlUtv  be'A-een  parents  and  children  to  the 
extent  that  it  l^  based  upon  what  »e  -.ay  is 
the  irresponsibility  of  our  children  In  other 
words  even  when  we  know  that  we  have 
earned  criticism  we  aren  t  in  a  mood  to  ac- 
cept It  from  a  son  or  a  daughter  who,  we  say. 
has  no  standards  and  little  seU-respei-.. 

The  second  thing  we  want  to  overcome  is 
terror  even  though  not  all  of  us  are  subject 
to  It  Apart  from  the  Vietnam  war-  a  sepa- 
ra'e  subject  which  hopefully  will  be  removed 
a^  an  Issue— the  two  greatest  remaining  is- 
sues  involving  the  two  embattled  generations 
are  the  drug  problem  and  crime,  and  most 
of  us  have  been  brought  up  to  believe  thai  a 
causative  factor  In  crime  is  the  drug  problem. 

BUNG   TU»   4MEIUCAN    T.,.VT».ON   aeSEABCH 

What  I  propobe  U  that  the  youth  of  this 
country  boldly  and  ettec'-ively  a'.taclc  all  three 
targets,  undertaking  a  specific,  deliberate 
campaign;  one  that  would  give  full  scope  to 
the  organizational  abUity  that  the  young  peo- 
ple are  so  brtlllantly  demonstrating. 
Let  the  kids  In  on  the  research! 
American  society  must  assign  some  respon- 
siblllty  for  assesiiug  the  nature  and  magni- 
tude of  the  drug  problem,  and  for  seeking 
efTectlve  methods  of  copUig  with  it.  to  those 
deeply  involved  in  it  American  youth.  We 
hve  in  a  time  whose  watchwords  are  relevance 
and  participatory  democracy 

WTiat  more  relevant  public  have  we  for 
helping  US  to  evaluate  and  deal  with  drug 
use  and  abuse  than  high  school  and  college- 
age  citizens  Urging  young  people  to  become 
involved  In  such  issues  as  drug  legislation 
and  treatment  of  addlcuon  and  the  preven- 
tion of  crime  h&s  numerous  potential  pay- 
offs Partlclpauon  of  InfluentiaJ  youth  or- 
ganizations in  action  programs  Is  probably 
potentially  the  most  e.Tectlve  me.ms  of  a.s- 
sunug  the  widespread  dissemination  of  In- 
formation among  young  people  about  the 
consequences  of  drug  use  We  are  more  In- 
terested in  preventing  young  Junkies  than 
111  curing  old  ones.  ^  ,      .^     . 

I  was  shocked  to  learn  that  while  there 
have  been  a  spate  of  articles  on  the  subject, 
there  Is  still  very  little  hard  research  on  the 
•wo  most  fundamental  quesUons  Are  drugs 
a  menace  to  the  health  of  the  Individual  and 
of  society ""  And,  is  drug  addiction  a  major 
factor  in  the  increasing  crime  rate? 

Perhaps  no  area  of  public  mores,  prlvat* 
norms  and  law  enforcement  In  our  society 
U  is  myth-ndden  as  that  of  drugs  and  their 
control.  Surely  it  would  be  a  worthwhile  In- 
vestment of  public  and  private  funds  that 
would  enable  us  to  learn  more  and  to  be- 
have rationally  in  coping  with  this  problem 
Despite  the  complexity  of  the  narcoUcs 
problem  the  arlthmeuc  of  It  Is  simple  The 
newspapers  recently  reported  that  there  are 
nn  estimated  100.000  heroin  users  In  New 
York  City.  Dr  fcUchael  Baden,  aatoclate  med- 
ical examiner.  esUmates  that  the  city's 
►>eroin  users  are  spending  at  least  $850  mil- 
lion a  year  with  pushers  on  the  street,  and 
may  be  stealing  as  much  as  12  5  billion  a 
▼ear  In  property 

In  another  report,  George  F  UcOrath. 
Commissioner  of  Corrections  In  New  York, 
report*  that  of  a  t<:>tal  prison  populaUon  of 
lJ,oOO.  40  per  cent  of  the  men  and  at  least 
60  per  cent  of  the  women  xrt  corL-ldered  to 
be  addicts. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Health  Subcommr- 
lee  to  Report   on  the  Dangers  of  Marijuana 
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for  the  Special  Presidential  Ta*k  Force  Re- 
lated to  Narcotics  has  said  among  other 
things.  While  perhaps  it  cannot  be  sta- 
tistically proven  that  marijuana  or  other 
dangerous  dr\ig»  may  be  the  cause  of  origi- 
nating crime,  nevertheless  the  use  of  mari- 
juana or  dangerous  drugs  Is  related  to  In- 
i-re.u-ed  crmiliial  activities  " 
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TOl  TH    W,*NT    TO    Jift  P 

The  kids  are  Infuriated  by  all  this  They 
i,ee  Utile  persuasiveness  in  something  that  is 
said  to  be  related  to  something  else,  espe- 
clallv  when  they  disagree. 

5-3  vou  can  understand.  I  believe,  why  I 
see  several  necessary  tiisk.s  that  can  be  done 
simultaneously  by  moblli/ing  support  for 
my  proposals  Lets  get  some  real  .solid  re- 
search done  Let  the  young  people  help  to 
design  the  research  ta.sk,  get  the  facts,  ana- 
lyze the  facts,  and  develop  an  honest  and 
effective  program  to  deal  with  the  facts, 

I  would  have  confidence  In  this  program 
only  If  the  older  generaUon  willingly  and 
enthu.slastically  approaches  It  with  a  new 
spirit 

The  time  is  overdue  for  us  to  accept  the 
fact  that  many  of  our  young  people  simply 
will  not  buy  as  gospel  factual  information 
put  before  tiiem  without  their  participating 
m  the  study  of  the  circumstances  behind  the 
facts. 

For  manv  vears  I  have  respected  the  wis- 
dom of  Dr  Raymond  Mack,  head  of  your 
Center  For  Urban  Affairs  at  Northwestern 
University,  and  he  is  a  consultant  to  our  firm 
I  have  drawn  upon  his  experience  In  develop- 
ing this  proposal. 

He  and  his  associates  at  the  Center  believe 
that  11  would  be  a  valuable  contribution 
both  to  social  science  scholarship  and  to 
public  policy  to  organize  a  national  con- 
soruum  of  youth  organizations  willing  to 
establish  an  ad  hoc  commlUee  on  drtig  use 
and  i's  consequences  -  to  society  and  as  a 
cau.-ie  of  crime 

Lets  take  the  young  people  honestly  at 
their  word.  They  do  want  a  belter  world. 
They  want,  more,  to  have  a  very  large  hand 
in  shaping  U.  U  a  thorough,  unprejudiced 
inquiry  establishes  that  drugs  and  crime  do 
threaten  to  make  this  a  worse  world.  I  for  one 
believe  that  they  will  undersUnd,  will  gen- 
erate a  sensible  response,  and  will  help  to 
prevent  It  And  It  will  be  a  great  day  when 
the  major  news  media  have  a  chance  to  en- 
thuse about  poelUve  stands  the  kids  are 
Uklng 


OOL^LE  TALK  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CiUroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  26,  1970 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr  Speaker.  earUer 
this  year.  Attorney  General  MitcheU  ad- 
monished a  group  Of  black  citizens  to 
Judge  the  administrations  attitude  to- 
wards the  needs  of  the  black  conununity 
by  its  actions,  not  by  Its  words. 

This  would  be  most  helpful  advice  for 
aU  of  us  concerned  with  the  civil  rights 
issue  in  this  NaUon.  especially  in  light 
of  the  apparent  confusion  evidenced  by 
administration  verbiage  of  late  on  this 
subject, 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  submit  a 
recent  editorial  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
which  I  consider  to  be  a  most  astute  look 
at  the  present  situation. 

The  article  follows 


jFrom  the  Los  Angeles  Time*.  Dec.  17,  19691 
DuvuLE  Talk  on  Civil  Rights 
The  mood  of  Congress  is  running  against 
civil  rights 

Last  week  the  House  voted  to  dilute  the 
Voting  RU^hts   Act   of   1965, 

And.  last  week  and  this.  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike  unexpectedly  deserted  the 
cause  of  civil  rights  In  certain  crucial  Sc:i- 
ate  votes  on  the  proposal  to  remove  from  the 
Deparlnient  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare the  power  to  deny  federal  funds  to 
racially  segregated  schools. 

It  was  gratifying  to  see  Robert  H,  Finch, 
secretary  of  health,  education  and  welfare, 
declare  the  Nixon  Administration  U  "un- 
alierably  opposed"  to  the  restriction.  The 
federal  government's  power  to  cut  oti  fed- 
eral funds  IS  the  most  effective  tool  it  has 
for  enlorclng  the  Supreme  Court's  man- 
dates 

But  public  opinion  polls  show  tliat  most 
of  the  white  majority  in  this  country  think 
the  black  man  has  gained  enough. 

Cougres-smen  read  the  polls.  So  does  the 
Atlmlnistratlon. 

And  the  Nixon  Admlnlsiraiion  has  not 
been  speaking  with  one  voice  on  the  subject 
of  school  desegregation 

While  Finch  presses  for  positive  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  Ally,  Gen.  John  N.  Mitchell 
engages  In  what  la  at  best  a  kind  of  nega- 
tive enforcement.  His  Justice  Department 
lawyers  go  Into  court  to  ask  for  delays  In 
implementing  the  Supreme  Court's  recent 
rulings  that  "deliberate  speed"  la  no  longer 
a  Tlable  approach  In  desegregating  South- 
em  schools.  He  shlfu  the  burden  of  school 
desegregation  cases  away  from  the  Civil 
Rights  Division  of  the  Justice  Department 
and  gives  it  to  the  local  U.S.  attorneys  In 
the  South,  who  can  be  counted  on  to  tread 
lightly. 

The  process  of  desegregation  In  the  South 
cannot,  of  course,  be  stopped  As  fast  as  the 
Justice  Department  asks  for  delays,  the  Su- 
preme Court  says  again  there  won't  be  any. 
Meanwhile  the  President  has  promised,  as  of 
course  he  must,  to  enforce  the  law. 

That  is  not  quite  the  point.  The  Southern 
Regional  Council  argues  persuasively  that 
"the  false  hopes  engendered  by  the  Admini- 
stration have  laid  the  seed  for  new  resist- 
ance In  the  South." 

And  why  are  those  seeds  being  sown?  A 
"southern  strategy"  for  the  Republican 
Party,  probably,  also,  probably,  the  Preel- 
dents  reading  of  where  his  majority  lies, 
among  northern  whites  as  well  as  southern 
whites. 

The  kind  of  ambivalent  politics  the  Presi- 
dent U  practicing  with  the  constitutional 
rights  of  black  Americans  is,  we  suggest, 
ahort-slghted  politics. 

It  can  only,  as  it  already  has,  dishearten 
and  embitter  black  Americans,  with  portents 
for  future  disorder  which  such  a  mood  en- 
tails It  can  only  encourage  Americana  who 
are  not  black  to  think  that  our  racial  prob- 
lems win  be  .solved  more  easily  than  they. 
In  fact,  can  be. 


MENTAL  HEALTH  FACILITIES 
ON  CAMPUS 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIX-ES 

Monday,  January  26.  1970 
Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
know  that  problems  in  American  educa- 
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tion  today  are  increasingly  complex  and 
unwieldy.  It  is  the  view  of  many  Ameri- 
cans that  foremost  among  these  problems 
Ks  how  to  cope  with  the  effects  of  per- 
.sonal  tension  that  characterize  the  lives 
of  .so  many  students. 

From  the  age  of  4  onward,  American 
younssters  compete  in  a  system  that 
pro%ides  but  two  alternatives — achieve- 
ment or  failure.  Despite  the  dlflfering 
\iews  of  countless  books,  articles,  peri- 
odicals, studies,  reports,  speeches,  and 
testimony,  no  other  method  of  determin- 
ing either  maturity  or  intellectual  growth 
ha.s  been  adopted  on  a  large-scale  basis 
in  the  United  States, 

Our  educational  system  places  enor- 
mous pressure  on  the  individual  student 
to  succeed.  His  reward  for  each  success 
is  to  be  promoted  to  a  level  of  greater 
complexity  where  he  must  once  again  pit 
himself  against  his  peers  to  avoid  the 
stigma  of  failure. 

By  the  time  students  succeed  their  way 
into  a  college  or  university,  far  too  many 
have  lost  their  ability  to  evaluate  what 
they  have  learned.  Pew  can  spare  the 
time  for  exploration  of  ideas.  They  have 
been  trained  to  be  concerned  with  tan- 
gible facts  that  can  be  translated  into 
the  gold  stars  of  passing  grades.  By  its 
very  nature,  this  pressure  system  pre- 
cludes time  for  any  reflection  on  the 
quality  of  education  itself. 

What  keeps  so  many  of  our  students 
from  becoming  human  automatons  is  a 
source  of  wonder.  Even  though  claims  are 
put  forth  that  our  educational  process 
is  adapting,  it  is  adapting  too  slowly; 
even  though  it  is  changing,  it  is  changing 
too  slowly.  The  Sword  of  Damocles  re- 
mains suspended  above  American  class- 
rooms In  every  corner  of  the  land — suc- 
ceed or  ftiil. 

More  suicides  are  committed  by  imi- 
versity  students  in  this  Nation  than  any 
other  age  group.  Yet  ostensibly  these  are 
individuals  who  have  been  rewarded  con- 
sistently for  their  academic  successes  and 
who  have  been  singled  out  for  recogni- 
tion. One  must  logically  wonder  how 
many  students  suffer  severe  mental  and 
emotional  stresses,  but  who  do  not  resort 
to  taking  their  lives.  And  then  one  must 
ask  how  suited  are  these  anonymous 
young  people  for  productive  careers  as 
adult  members  of  our  society? 

The  problem  of  coping  with  the  moital 
health  of  college  students  is  a  matter  of 
growing  concern  to  psychologists  sudi 
as  Dr.  Bernard  Bloom,  consultant  In 
mental  health  programs  for  the  Western 
Interstate  Conmiisslon  for  Higher  Edu- 
cation. Dr.  Bloom  has  written  countless 
articles  tmd  delivered  numerous  speeches 
that  imderscore  the  need  for  better,  more 
comprehensive,  more  accessible  mental 
health  facilities  on  American  college 
campuses. 

In  a  recent  questioimaire  distributed 
to  university  administrators,  nearly  90 
percent  of  the  respondents  reported  that 
the  demand  for  mental  health  services 
for  students  far  exceeded  the  supply. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  respondents  iirged 
expanded  outreach  activities  to  locate 
potentially  seriously  troubled  students 
before  it  Is  too  late.  And  virtually  all 
respondents  emphasized  the  need  for  24- 
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hour-a-day  mental  health  services  on 
college  campuses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  talk  a  lot  about  where 
young  people  are  headed  these  days  at 
home  and  abroad.  Many  psychologists 
have  made  the  argument  that  in  too 
many  instances  the  peace  our  students 
seek  in  ad  hoc  sensitivity  groups  and  the 
like  may  in  fact  be  a  manifestation  of 
their  desire  to  free  themselves  of  the 
relentless  necessity  to  achieve  on  the 
basis  of  an  arbitrary  timetable. 

A  civilized  nation  must  provide  all  the 
services  its  people,  require  for  their  safety 
and  equilibrium.  These  services  must 
include  the  accessibility  of  facilities  that 
encourage  every  citizen  to  become  more 
aware  of  his  unique  ability  to  shape  his 
world  constructively. 

With  that  goal  in  mind.  I  take  the  op- 
portunity of  calling  a  selection  of  Dr. 
Bloom's  articles  and  speeches  on  this 
subject  to  my  colleagues  in  order  that 
they  may  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine his  arguments  in  this  good  cause. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Bloom's  informative 
and  eloquent  position  follows : 

Chakacttxistics  of  Campus  Commttnitt 
Mental  Health  Pbograms  in  Westxrn 
United  States — 1969 

(By  Bernard  L.  Bloom.  Ph.D..  S.M.  Hyg* ) 
Comprehensive  surveys  of  characteristics 
of  university  based  mental  health  activities 
have  rarely  been  reported.  While  results  of  a 
survey  of  psychiatric  services  on  Canadian 
campuses  have  recently  appeared,'  It  has 
been  more  than  fifteen  years  since  the  most 
recent  data  was  collected  In  the  United 
States.'  Some  specialized  survey  Information 
in  the  United  States  Is  more  recent,  such  as 
the  Knoepfler  and  Bruce  review  of  fee- 
charging  practices  in  42  university  mental 
health  programs,*  but  the  lack  of  current 
general  program  information  plus  the 
rapidity  with  which  campus  community 
mental  health  actlTities  are  being  established 
and  expanded  suggest*  that  It  may  be  un- 
usually timely  to  assess  the  status  of  campus 
community  mental  health  programs. 

The  growth  of  campus  mental  health 
activities  has  been  documented  in  isolated 
descriptions  of  new  or  expanded  programs  < 
and  is  undoubtedly  a  reflection  of  the  gen- 
eral increase  in  the  size  of  American  uni- 
versities. In  1966,  some  5,675,000  persons 
were  attending  college.  By  the  fall  of  1968, 
that  number  had  increased  to  6.800,000. 
Projections  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
suggest  that  by  1986  between  ten  and  eleven 
million  persons  will  be  attending  a  college 
or  university  in  the  United  Stetes.  Edu- 
cational attainment  Is  gradually  increasing. 
The  population  of  persons  age  25  to  29  who 
have  completed  four  years  of  college  has 
doubled  since  IQSO,  going  from  3%  to  6%  in 
1968  for  Blacks  and  from  8%  to  16%  for 
Whites.*  Concern  about  psychiatric  dis- 
orders on  campus  is  growing  along  with 
interest  in  other  nonacademic  aspects  of 
students'  lives  and  there  appears  to  be 
grovlng  awareness  of  the  need  to  develop 
and  provide  more  adequate  preventive  and 
therapeutic  mental  health  services. 

Interest  in  tlie  improvement  of  campus 
mental  health  programs  is  by  no  means  a 
uniquely  American  phenomenon.  Discus- 
sions of  student  mental  health  problems, 
and  descriptlona  of  university  mental  health 
programs  In  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada, 
France,  Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Italy,  Japan, 
New  Zealand,  mgerla,  and  Scotland  have  all 
appeared  within  the  past  decade.* 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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This  report  is  the  first  of  a  series  dealing 
with  replies  to  an  extensive  survey  regarding 
both  program  characteristics  and  professional 
Issues  conducted  In  early  1969  In  a  number 
of  vmlverslty  mental  health  programs  in  the 
thirteen  Western  States.'  A  preliminary 
open-ended  questionnaire  had  been  distrib- 
uted the  previous  summer  addressed  to  di- 
rectors of  mental  health  services  in  student 
health  programs  at  the  103  accredited  4- 
year  colleges  and  universities  In  the  thirteen 
Western  states."  This  questionnaire  request- 
ed general  information  regarding  seven  as- 
pects of  the  mental  health  program:  1,  a 
description  of  clinical  services  being  pro- 
vided; 2,  an  Indication  of  which  groups  were 
eligible  for  services;  3.  description  of  any 
activities  emphasizing  prevention  as  dlsiin- 
gulshed  from  treatment;  4,  identifying  in- 
formation regarding  any  other  agencies  on 
the  campus  providing  mental  health  services 
( to  which  similar  questionnaires  were  sub- 
sequently sent);  5.  major  developments  in 
the  mental  health  program  in  recent  years; 
6.  relationship  of  program  developments  to 
changing  characteristics  of  the  university 
community;  and  7.  problems  or  Issues  In  the 
further  development  of  mental  health  ac- 
tivities. A  total  of  52  additional  question- 
naires was  sent  to  agencies  identified  by  the 
original  respondents. 

The  number  and  comprehensiveness  of 
the  replies  was  unusually  great.  A  total  of 
125  replies  was  received,  including  at  least 
one  reply  from  85  of  the  103  universities.  In 
reviewing  these  replies,  It  became  clear  that 
the  questionnaire  was  a  welcome  one.  Yet, 
the  complexity  and  detail  of  the  responses 
made  a  systemaUc  analysis  of  the  replies  im- 
possible. There  was  an  extremely  broad  spec- 
trum of  opinion  expressed  on  almost  every 
Issued  raised.  There  appeared  to  be  wide- 
spread dissatisfaction  expressed  with  many 
of  the  current  mental  health  practices  in 
university  communities  but  because  specific 
questions  were  not  asked  of  each  respondent. 
It  was  not  possible  to  evaluate  the  generality 
of  these  concerns.  As  a  result  of  these  prob- 
lems It  was  decided  to  prepare  and  submit 
a  second,  more  comprehensive  questionnaire 
to  the  125  respondents  of  the  first  survey 
form.  Included  with  the  questionnaire  were 
a  progress  report  and  some  preliminary  ideas 
about  how  the  replies  might  be  utilized.  The 
revised  questionnaire  was  divided  Into  two 
sections;  first,  a  program  description  survey 
which  asked  for  Information  more  systemati- 
cally regarding  type  of  program,  personnel, 
nature  of  professional  activities,  ellglblUty 
for  service,  and  distribution  of  professional 
activities  by  recipient  group,  and  second,  a 
set  of  113  statements  regarding  campus  com- 
munities and  their  mental  health  programs 
for  which  respondents  were  asked  to  express 
their  degree  of  agreement. 

These  statements  were  divided  into  nine 
separate  dimensions:  General  program  is- 
sues; direct  clinical  services;  consultative 
services;  preventive  services;  characteristics 
and  deployment  of  mental  health  jwogram 
staff;  eligibility  for  services;  characteristics 
of  the  recipient  population;  training  activi- 
ties; and  administrative  concerns.  Even  these 
113  Items  constituted  a  progress  report  since 
each  item  was  derived  from  the  replies  to 
the  original  questionnaire.  As  a  final  task 
few  the  respondent,  he  was  asked  to  review 
certain  of  these  statements  which  it  was 
though  should  characterize  an  Ideal  campus 
community  mental  health  program  (for  ex- 
ample, "Some  kind  of  24-hour  psychiatric 
emergency  service  should  be  part  of  every 
university  community  mental  health  pro- 
gram.") and,  if  be  agreed  with  the  state- 
ment, to  indicate  if  there  was  a  significant 
discrepancy  between  the  item  and  the  pres- 
ent characteristics  of  the  mental  health 
program  with  which  the  respondent  was 
associated. 
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DISTRIBUTION  AND  COMPltTlON  Of  DtTAILtO 
SUBVrr  QUKTiONNAIRt  BY  STATt 
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la  Table  1  will  be  found  laformauon  by 
S'.ave  showing  the  number  of  schools  u> 
wham  the  second  qaesilounaire  was  duilnb- 
uied  and  the  niimber  uf  schools  from  whom 
replie*  were  subsequently  received  Whll« 
Uiere  was  some  loss  in  comparison  wiih  the 
first  questionnaire,  there  were  still  a  very 
large  number  of  replies  About  80  replies 
were  received  within  six  week^  of  the  initial 
mailing  and  the  additional  22  were  received 
anortly  after  the  distribution  of  a  single  fol- 
low-up letter  to  non-respondents  It  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  only  the  respondents 
to  the  &rst  brief  questionnaire  received  the 
detailed  second  questionnaire  Replies  to  the 
iniual  que«tionnaire  were  received  from  86 
of  the  103  accredited  universities.  Replies  to 
the  second,  detailed  questionnaire  were  re- 
ceived from  lOa  mental  health  pro-ams  in  75 
of  thea*  85  scJ^ools  |73'«  of  all  accredited 
unlveralUesi  An  analysis  of  the  113  Item 
attitude  Mirvey  will  appear  in  a  later  publi- 
cation, the  present  report  being  conoemed 
with  a  description  of  program  characteristics 

I  I  PES  or  P80CRAMS 

Based  upon  the  preliminary  stirvey  Ave 
type*  of  programs  were  described  aiid  each 
respondent  was  asked  to  idenufy  which  de- 
acrlption  best  flt  his  program.  The  program 
types  were.  1.  a  medical -psychiatric  service 
which  Is  part  of  the  student  health  program; 
3.  a  counseling  center  administratively  dis- 
tinct from  the  student  health  service.  3.  a 
special  facility,  developed  mainly  for  traln- 
ing.  attached  to  a  particular  deparunent  suob 
as  psychology:  4.  an  evaluation  or  referral 
service  attached  to  a  dean's  office  or  other 
non-medical  university  administrative  unit: 
and  S.  other.  The  dlstrlbutloD  of  respondents 
by  type  of  program  Is  shown  in  Table  2 

TABLE    Z.-NU»I6£R    AND     PROPORTION    OF    SuRVfr 
lUPONOtNTS    8T    TYPE    Of    PROCRAM 


Type  at  prefrMi 

NMikar 

P»re»itl 

1    Xedicjl  [KYChij'« 

I  DeoartiMsUI  truMsi.. 
4    R«l»<iaJ  uf»ica      

... 

34 
43 

i 

4 

M 

33 
42 

7 
4 
14 
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m 

100 

Three-quarters  of  the  respondents  repre- 
sented the  two  most  common  programs.  As- 
suming that  every  medical-psychiatric  cUnlc 
renp<:>nded  to  the  survey,  it  would  appear 
thdt  about  one-third  of  all  Western  ool- 
lei^es  and  universities  have  such  programs 
attached  to  their  student  health  services — a 
figure  more  than  double  that  reported  15 
years  ago  by  Oundle  auid  Kraft*  The  num- 
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ber  of  couiiirllng  progr;una  hat.  undoubtedly 
lnorea.Hed  vi  well  Some  kind  of  mental  health 
service  is  thus  avai:able  In  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  Western  8thi>ols  of  higher  educa- 
tion In  analyvang  personnel  ivnd  other  char- 
acteristics of  laeuufled  university  mental 
health  programs,  the  t>  pe  of  program  serves 
as  a  parameter  Fur  purpoc-es  of  the  analyses 
t'j  follow  tliree  pro^r.im  tyf>os  have  been 
Idenrifled— me>f11ca!-p«ychl»trlc  (N     34 1: 

counseling  iN  43):  and  other  IN  35) 
This  latter  caleirory  Includes  dep«u-imental 
trfclnlng  clinics,  rt-lrrrnl  services  and  a  vari- 
e;v  n!  more  unusual  lomial  and  iii!-'riiial  ar- 
rannenienUi  for  presiding  help  to  nieinbers 
of  the  university  community  Examples  In- 
clude semi-formal  e(Iort.s  of  faculty  In  psy- 
chology or  educitlon  to  provide  help  to  stir- 
dents  a  srate-supported  mental  hygiene 
cUnlc  physically  located  on  the  canipus.  a 
combined  counseling  and  tr.ilnlng  facility 
located  in  a  deans  office  and  a  part-time 
psychiatric  consultant  who  visits  the  campus 
weekly  to  talk  with  students  who  abk  to  see 
him  This  third  type  of  program  category  is 
clearly  quite  heteri>geneous  but  It.s  estab- 
lishment has  permitted  the  Identification 
and  analysts  of  the  more  common  "pure- 
types  of  programs 

Oundle  and  Kraft  *  found  that  schools 
Kith  larger  enrollments  are  more  apt  to 
maintain  medlcaJ-psychlatrlc  programs  than 
smaller  schools  The  same  situation  con- 
tinues to  prevail  The  average  student  en- 
rollment at  univer-sltles  from  which  respon.ses 
fr  im  medlcal-psychlatrlc  clinics  were  re- 
ceived Is  more  than  eleven  thousand  Aver- 
age student  enrollment  at  universities  from 
which  responses  were  received  from  counsel- 
ing centers  Is  lees  than  nine  thousand,  while 
average  student  enrollment  at  universities 
with  other  tvpes  of  mental  health  services  Is 
less  than  seven  thousand  Only  IS  percent  of 
the  medlcal-psychlatrlc  programs  are  found 
at  universities  with  fewer  than  four  thousand 
students  Twenty-five  percent  of  the  counsel- 
ing pn>grams  are  found  at  universities  with 
fewer  than  four  thousand  students,  while 
64  of  the  other  program  types  are  located 
In  universities  with  fewer  than  four  thou- 
sand students 

PEXSONNEL 

The  mean  number  of  personnel  in  each 
category  is  shown  in  Table  3  Counseling  cen- 
ters tend  to  be  staffed  with  more  than  twice 
as  many  employees  as  either  of  the  other  two 
types  of  programs.  This  difference  Is  even 
more  pronounced  when  one  looks  at  full- 
time  employees  There  are  more  than  three 
tunes  as  many  full-time  employees  In  coun- 
seling centers  as  In  the  other  two  ciitegorles 
of  program  types  Perhaps  more  Impressive 
is  the  fact  that  more  than  sixty  percent  of 
medical-psychiatric  clinics  have  no  full-tinie 
employees,  while  only  nine  percent  of  coun- 
seling programs  have  no  full-time  employees. 
While  the  actual  number  of  medlcal-psycM- 
atric  programs  has  increased  In  the  past  &f- 
leeii  years,  staffing  patterns  are  not  appreci- 
ably better  now  than  there  were  then.  In  fact. 
47  of  Identified  medlcal-peycblatric  uni- 
versity clinics  had  at  least  one  full-time  em- 
ployee in  1953  while  In  1969  the  figure  Is 
less  than  40"".  More  than  three-quarters  of 
the  programs  use  part-time  employees,  how- 
ever The  total  nujnber  of  part-time  em- 
ployees la  very  similar  In  the  three  program 
types,  but  there  are  clear  differences  In  the 
professional  Identification  of  these  part-time 
people  Psychiatrists  and  non- psychiatric 
physicians  account  for  most  of  the  part-time 
employees  in  medical -psychiatric  programs. 
while  psychologists  make  up  the  majority 
of  part-time  employees  in  counseling  pro- 
granu  and  In  other  programs.  The  large  num- 
ber of  personnel  In  the  "other"  category  are 
nearly  all  graduate  studenu  or  counselors 
who.se  training  Is  below  the  doctoral  level. 
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TABL!  3      MIAN  NUMBER  Of  FUU-TlME  AND  PART-TIME 
PROFISSIONAL  P(RSONNEL  IN   EACH  TYPE  OF  PROGRAM 
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timt 
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16 
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36 
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95 

1   00 

.04 

1   16 
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ToLiI  Ivill'lini* 

equtvalent  poji- 

Iwni 


I  4C    4  58    4.81    3.52     1.12      4.88 


2  91 


6  60 


36 


cuciBU-rrv  roa  sebviccs 
Respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  who 
was  eligible  for  services  at  their  agency.  In 
an.swerlng  this  que.stlon.  they  distinguished 
between  eligibility  for  limited  or  emergency 
services  and  eligibility  for  the  full  range  of 
services  provided  by  the  agency.  It  was  com- 
monly remarked  that  no  one  was  turned 
awny  In  the  event  of  a  crisis,  or  that  anyone 
would  be  seen  once  for  purpoaee  of  making 
a  referral.  The  analysis  reported  In  Table 
4.  therefore,  provides  information  regarding 
eligibility  for  the  full  range  of  services  avail- 
able at  the  agency.  As  can  be  seen  medtcal- 
p^ychl.-ttrlc  cllnlca  associated  with  student 
health  programs  restrict  their  services  essen- 
tially to  studenu.  Only  a  third  of  the  medl- 
cal-psychlatrlc programs  provide  full  services 
to  part-time  students,  and  lees  than  a  quar- 
ter of  them  provide  services  to  sprauses  of 
students.  Fewer  than  15%  of  the  medical 
psychiatric  clinics  provide  full  services  to  any 
other  Identified  reclp4ent  group. 

TABLE  4  RECIPIENT  GROUPS  ELIGIBIE  FOR  MENTAL 
HEALTH  StRVlCtS  IN  THE  3  TYPES  OF  UNIVERSITY 
PROGRAMS 

|In  pereenti 


feicent  ol  pracranu  providinf 
lull  se/«ica 

Madcal-     Cosnsel- 
psycfiulfic  ini        Oth«r 


Rgci^icnt  (taup 
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100 

100 
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35 

84 

68 

9 

21 

48 

74 

67 

48 
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64 
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35 

40 

12 
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32 
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12 

8 

Findings  regarding  eligibility  for  services 
are  quite  different  In  the  case  of  counseling 
centers  Not  only  are  servlcea  available  to 
students.  Including  In  most  case*  part-time 
students,  but  about  two-thirds  of  the  coun- 
seling centers  provide  full  services  to  spouses 
of  students  and  to  university  staff  or  faculty. 
A  third  of  the  counseling  centers  make  serv- 
ices available  to  dependents  of  staff  or  fac- 
ulty and  twenty  percent  to  children  of  stu- 
dents and  to  members  of  the  non-unlverslty 
community.  Other  persons  eligible  for  serv- 
ices are  mainly  prospective  students  and 
parents  of  students.  In  the  case  of  the  other 
types  of  programs,  not  all  provide  service  to 
tiniverslty  students  (in  all  cases  these  are 
training  clinics  attached  to  psychology  de- 
partments whose  programs  emphasize  work 
with  children  In  the  community),  but  as  a 
group,  these  other  programs  tend  to  provide 
services  to  a  broader  range  of  persons.  Two- 
thirds  provide  services  to  part-time  students 
and  to  university  staff  or  faculty,  nearly  half 
provide  servloee  to  children  and  spouses  of 
students  and  of  staff  or  faculty  and  one-third 
provide  servlcee  to  members  of  the  non-uni- 
versity community  Ckjmparlng  present  find- 
ings regarding  eligibility  for  service  In  med- 
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ical-psychlatrlc  clinics  with  those  obtained 
earlier  by  Oundle  and  Kraft "  reveals  no 
>iibstantlal  change. 

DISTRIBtmoN    or    PBOITSSIONAL    ACTIVITIES 

Tlie  final  Information  requested  of  pe- 
.-;>  indents  was  estimates  of  distribution  of 
I't,  fes.sion.il  activities  both  by  type  of  ac- 
i:vity  and  by  recipient  group.  Irtformatlon 
.'ogarding  percentage  distribution  of  types 
o!  activity  In  the  three  Identified  types  of 
programs  will  be  found  In  Table  5.  Slmllarl- 
t;e?  among  programs  In  distribution  of  pro- 
fe.slonal  activities  seem  more  Impressive 
th.in  differences  among  programs.  All  pro- 
pr:ims  spend  between  half  and  two-thirds  of 
their  professional  time  In  the  provision  of 
individual  counseling  or  psychotherapy. 
While  no  counseling  centers  report  that  their 
exclusive  activity  is  individual  psychother- 
apy. 12'';  of  medlcal-psychlatrlc  clinics  and 
16';  of  other  programs  Indicate  that  they  do 
nothing  but  Individual  therapy.  Group 
therapy  Is  still  rather  uncommon  although 
It  occupies  about  twice  as  much  of  counsel- 
ing centers'  personnel  as  It  does  either  of 
medlcal-psychlatrlc  clinics  or  other  pro- 
grams. Psychiatric  or  psychological  evalua- 
tions are  the  second  most  time-consuming 
activity  In  medlcal-psychlatrlc  clinics  and 
other  programs,  and  tend  to  be  much  less 
common  a  form  of  activity  In  counseling  cen- 
ters. Psychological  testing  Is  relatively  rare 
In  medlcal-psychlatrlc  clinics  (797o  of  clin- 
ics report  none  at  all ) ,  more  common  in 
counseling  centers  (which  employ  psychol- 
ogists much  more  often  than  do  medlcal- 
psychlatrlc  clinics)  and  still  more  common 
in  other  types  of  programs,  which.  It  will 
be  remembered.  Include  training  clinics  at- 
tached to  psychology  departments.  The  same 
pattern  Is  true  for  training  and  supervision 
activities,  and  the  same  factors  probably  help 
account  for  It.  Comparing  these  results  re- 
garding pattern  of  professional  activities 
with  that  reported  by  Oundle  and  Kraft" 
reveals  no  obviously  significant  changes. 

TABLE  5.-DISTRIBUTI0N   OF  PROFESSIONAL   ACTIVITIES 
BY  TYPE  OF  ACTIVITY 

Pn  percent) 


Type  of  pregrun 


Pioleuional  activity 


Medicsl-     Coun$«<- 
psychiatrc  iof       Other 


Individual  cosnselinf  or 

psychoUitrapy 65.5  56.7         50.8 

Gfoup  counttlini  M 

p$«hotherap>    5.0  11.0  5.0 

Psfcniatric  or  psycholof  ical 

•valuation 12.8  38         11.0 

DiifMStK  psycinlo|ical 

tutinf .9  53  9.4 

Consultation  within 

unnrorsitY 6l8  8.0  4.0 

Conwitatioii  ontsids 

■ntvomty  .9  1.6  2.5 

Provtntni  sorvicts 3.3  2.9  3.0 

Research .5  5.3  2.4 

Traming  and  supervision 2.6  4.6  9.3 

Other  Ktivities 2.0  2.7  2.4 


Distribution  of  professional  activities  by 
recipient  group  will  b«  found  In  Table  6. 
With  the  single  exception  of  the  third  cate- 
gory of  prt>grams,  which  Include  psychology 
department  training  clinics  whose  caseload  Is 
often  predominantly  children  and  which 
therefore  expend  30%  of  their  professional 
time  In  dealing  with  members  of  the  non- 
unlverslty  community,  all  types  of  programs 
devote  almost  all  of  their  time  to  dealing  with 
students.  Contrasting  Table  6  with  prior  in- 
formation contained  In  Table  4  regarding 
eligibility  for  services  clearly  establishes  that 
almost  regardless  of  who  Is  eligible  for  serv- 
ice, nearly  all  professional  time  is  devoted  to 
students.  Sixty-two  percent  of  medlcal-psy- 
chlatrlc clinics  report  that  they  do  nothing 
other  than  work  with  students  and  95%  of 
counseling  centers  devote  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  their  staff  time  to  students. 
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TABLE  6. -DISTRIBUTION   OF  PROFESSIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

BY  RECIPIENT  GROUP 

|la  peicsnti 


Recipient  group 


Type  ol  program 


Students 

Children  ol  students 

Spouses  ol  students...  

University  staff  or  laculty.. 
Dependents  ol  staff  or  faculty. 
Nonuniversity  community.     . 
Other  persons 


Medicjl- 
psychiatric 

Coun- 
seling 

Other 

94.5 

0 

1.6 

15 

88  7 
.7 

3.1 
3  7 

71.9 

1.3 
2.4 
1.9 

.5 
1.8 

1.5 
1.0 

20.2 
.8 

StTM&lABT 

Results  of  a  survey  conducted  in  early 
1969  of  university  mental  health  programs 
In  accredited  4-year  colleges  and  universities 
In  the  13  Western  states  reveal  that  some 
kind  of  professional  mental  health -related 
service  Is  available  In  at  least  three-quarters 
of  these  schools.  The  availability  of  mental 
health  services  appears  to  be  about  double 
that  reported  in  a  similar  survey  conducted 
in  1953  throughout  the  United  States.  Ex- 
cept for  the  Increase  In  the  number  of  Identi- 
fiable mental  health  programs,  however,  few 
changes  seem  to  have  taken  place  In  the  past 
15  years.  While  it  Is  felt  that  services  should 
be  provided  to  a  broad  spectrum  of  the  uni- 
versity and  community  population  and  while 
consultative,  preventive,  and  educational  ac- 
tivities are  generally  felt  to  be  desirable  In 
addition  to  clinical  services,  in  fact  nearly 
all  professional  time  Is  spent  working  directly 
with  students,  most  commonly  in  Individual 
clinical  evaluation,  counseling,  or  psycho- 
therapy. StafSng  patterns  do  not  appear  to 
have  Improved  in  spite  of  the  increased  stu- 
dent population.  The  typical  medlcal-psy- 
chlatrlc clinic  attached  to  a  student  health 
service  functions  almost  entirely  with  part- 
time  staff  with  their  combined  efforts  aver- 
aging to  be  the  equivalent  of  fewer  than  three 
full-time  positions.  Counseling  centers  have 
the  equivalent  of  more  than  twice  as  many 
professional  positions  and  a  substantial  ntim- 
ber  of  them  are  filled  by  full-time  people. 
Other  types  of  programs,  including  referral 
and  evaluation  services  typically  In  smaller 
colleges  and  training  clinics  in  departments 
of  psychology  are  more  poorly  staffed  than 
medlcal-psychlatrlc  clinics  and  professional 
functions  are  carried  out  even  to  a  greater 
extent  by  part-time  personnel.  A  subsequent 
report  will  discuss  Issues  and  attitudes  re- 
garding campus  community  mentis,  health 
programs  and  program  planning. 
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12:  465-465,  1964);  Berea  CoUege  (J.  R. 
Curtis,  Satellite  PiTclilatry   for  the  Small 
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College.  J.  Amer.  Coll.  Health  Assn..  17:  349- 
352,  1969);  and,  Kansas  State  Univ.  (E.  R. 
Slnnett  and  Linda  K.  Nledenthal,  The  Use  of 
Indigenous  Volunteers  In  a  Rehabilitation 
Living  Unit  for  Disturbed  College  Students, 
Comm.  Ment.  Health  J.,  4:  232-243.  1968). 

■  See  U.S.  Dept.  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of 
the  Census.  Current  Population  Reports, 
Series  P-25.  No.  338;  Series  P-20,  No.  179; 
and.  Series  P-20,  No.  182. 

"See  F.  W.  Wright-Short.  The  Emotional 
Problems  of  Undergradaates,  Med.  J.  Aus- 
tralia, 1:  913-914,  1967;  J.  Servals  and  P. 
Hubin,  La  Predisposition  Aux  Troubles  Nev- 
roilques  Chez  les  Etudlants  Mascullns.  Rev. 
Medicale  de  Liege,  21:  418-428.  1966;  R.  M. 
Boyce  and  D.  S.  Barnes.  Psychiatric  Problems 
of  University  Students.  Canad,  Psychiat.  Assn. 
J..  11:  49-56.  1966;  C.  J.  Schwarz,  ibicf;  T. 
Statten.  Child  Psychiatric  Syndromes  in  Uni- 
versity Students.  Canad.  Psychiat.  Assn.  J.. 
13:  105-107.  1968;  B.  Trossman.  The  Role  of 
Parents  In  a  Student  Mental  Health  CUnic. 
J.  Amer.  Coll.  Health  Assn.,  16:  248-252.  1968; 
D.  Douady,  La  Medeclne  Preventive  et  Cur- 
ative des  Etudlants  et  son  Evolution.  Rev. 
Hyg.  Med.  Soc.  13:  303-318.  1965;  R.  De 
Freminville,  University  Psychologic  Aid  Bu- 
reaus. (Les  Bureaux  d'Alde  Psychologlque 
Unlversltalre) ,  Concours  Medical,  87:  5311- 
5313.  1965;  M  R.  McBrlde,  University  House 
at  Sceaux,  France:  Rehabilitation  of  Dis- 
turbed Students.  Amer.  Correctional  Ther.  J.. 
21:  206-209.  1967;  J.  P.  Muyard.  Mental  Hy- 
giene at  the  University  (L'hyglene  Mentale 
a  I'Unlverslte) ,  Concours  Medical,  87;  6564- 
6568,  1965;  Anonymous,  Psychological  Dis- 
orders In  Students,  Srtt.  Med.  J.,  5502;  1500. 
1966;  Anonymotis,  Sexual  Promiscuity 
Among  Students,  Brit.  Med.  J.,  711-712,  1967; 
Anonymous,  Health  of  University  Students, 
Brit.  Med.  J..  457-458,  1967;  Anonymous  Stu- 
dent Health  in  Oxford.  Lancet,  888-889.  Apr. 
22.  1967;  C.  J.  Lucas,  R.  P.  Kelvin,  and  A.  B. 
Ojha,  Mental  Health  and  Student  Wa£tage, 
Brtt.  J.  Psychiat.,  112;  277-284,  1966;  A.  Ryle 
and  M.  Lunghl,  A  Psychometric  Study  of 
Academic  Difficulty  and  Psychiatric  Dlness 
in  Students,  BrU.  J.  Psychiat..  114:  67-62. 
1968;  C.  B.  Kldd  and  J.  Caldbeck-Meenan.  A 
Comparative  Study  of  Psychiatric  Morbidity 
Among  Students  at  Two  Different  Universi- 
ties, Brit.  J.  Psychiat..  112:  67-64.  1966;  P. 
Salzarulo,  Probleml  Concernentl  1  Servlzl  di 
Salute  per  Oil  Studentl  Unlversltarl.  Rivista 
Sperimentale  dl  Freniotria.M:  310-330,  1966; 
T.  ShlmazaU,  T.  Takabasht  T.  Miyamoto. 
and  R.  Takahashi.  Mental  Health  In  College 
Community:  I.  Students  Who  Left  School 
Because  of  Mental  Dlsordera,  Bull.  Tokyo 
Medical-Dental  Univ.,  13:  311-318.  1966;  W. 
Ironside.  The  Incidence  of  Psychiatric  Illness 
in  a  Group  of  New  Zealand  Medical  Students, 
/.  Amer.  Coll.  Health  Assn.,  15:  50-63.  1966; 

A.  J.  W.  Taylor.  Culture  Conflict  and  Student 
Perfonnanoe,  Int.  J.  Soc.  Psyehtat.,  3:  307-312, 
1967;  T.  Astmi,  Tbe  Review  of  Nigerian  Stu- 
dents Repatriated  on  Psychiatric  Orounds, 
Weat  African  Med.  J.,  17:  3-7.  1968;  and  C. 

B.  Kldd,  Psychiatric  Morbidity  Among  Stu- 
dents, Brit.  J.  Prev.  Soc.  Med.,  19:  143-160, 
1966. 

^  These  states  Include  Alaska.  Arizona, 
California.  Colorado,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana, Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah, 
Washington,  and  Wyoming. 

•American  Council  on  Education,  Ac- 
credited Institutions  of  Higher  Education, 
February,   1968,  Washington,   DC. 
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CtraxENT  Issues  in  tkk  Pbovision  or  Campus 

CoMMUNiTT   Mental  Hxai.tr   Skbviccs 

(By  Bernard  L.  Bloom,  PhJ>.,  BM.  Hyg.*) 

As  part  of  a  stirvey  of  characteristics  of 

campus  community  mental  health  programs 

m  accredited  4-year  colleges  and  unlversltiee 
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in  Western  United  States  conducted  in  early 
1969,'  efforts  were  made  to  determine  preva- 
lent atutudee  and  opinions  regarding  a  num- 
ber of  dimensions  of  such  programs  This  at- 
titude survey  was  carried  out  in  two  step* 
separated  by  an  Interval  of  approximately  six 
months  An  earlier  open-ended  survey  had 
generated  aji  array  of  statements  from  re- 
spondents Subsequent  elimination  of  dupli- 
cating and  overlapping  statements  and 
grouping  and  rewording  of  remaining  com- 
ments yielded  a  113-ltem  opinion  survey 
which  was  submitted  to  the  125  medlcal- 
psychlatric  counselinu;.  and  other  types  of 
mental  heallh-rel.4ted  program  directors  In 
85  schools  who  had  responded  to  the  original 
open-ended  survey  •  The  statements  In  the 
altitude  survey  were  divided  Into  nine  sec- 
tions. General  program  issues,  direct  clinical 
services:  consultative  services,  preventive 
services,  characteristics  and  deployment  of 
mental  health  program  staff,  eligibility  for 
services;  characteristics  of  the  recipient  p<jp- 
ulatlon:  training  activities,  and  administra- 
Uve  concerns 

Replies  were  recened  from  102  programs  In 
75  schools,  representing  73  .  of  all  accredited 
4-year  colleges  and  universities  In  the  thir- 
teen Western  states  An  earlier  report  of  the 
survey  dealt  with  program  characteristics, 
including  staffing  patterns,  eligibility  for 
ser^'lces.  and  distribution  of  professional  ac- 
tivities In  this  report  the  most  salient  at- 
titudes and  Issues  as  seen  by  the  respond- 
ents will  bt  dlscvis&ed  It  Is  perhaps  relevant 
to  point  out  that  a  survey  jf  American  uni- 
versity mental  health  program  activities  has 
not  been  conducted  for  fifteen  years,  and, 
except  for  Issues  as  presented  in  reports 
from  Individual  campus  mental  he.Uth  pro- 
grams, no  systematic  information  appears  to 
be  available  regarding  opinions  of  program 
personnel  on  needs  and  difficulties  in  the 
provision  of  improved  mental  health  services 
to  members  of  the  university  community 

CCNEXAL    PKOCSAM     tSSVES 

In  examining  survey  replies,  respxjnses  have 
been  grouped  by  program  types  Medlcal- 
peycbiatric  services  ordinarily  part  of  stu- 
dent health  programs  constitute  the  first 
type,  and  34  responses  fell  Into  this  cate- 
gory The  second  program  type,  constituting 
43  responses,  is  composed  of  counseling  cen- 
ter! usually  administratively  distinct  from 
student  health  services  The  third,  other, 
type,  which  includ»<l  the  remaining  25  re- 
sponses IS  comprised  of  a  heterogeneous 
group  of  progranvs  including  referral  and 
evaluation  services,  training  clinics  attached 
to  Psychology  Departments,  and  other  both 
formal  and  informal  procedures  devised  at 
numerous  colleges  for  providing  mental 
health-related  services  Significant  differ- 
ences in  attitudes  among  respondents  from 
from  these  three  programs  were  found  from 
time  to  time  and  will  be  referred  to  when- 
ever they  occur  Most  commonly,  however, 
there  was  general  agreement  in  attitudes 
among  respondents  from  various  program 
types. 

Regarding  perhaps  the  most  fundamental 
Issue,  namely,  the  existence  and  support  of 
the  mental  health  program.  38  of  respond- 
ents believe  that  the  university  administra- 
tion la  not  convinced  that  mental  health 
services  should  even  t>e  provided  on  the 
campus  and  48  of  respondents  Indicate 
that  they  And  It  difficult  to  persuade  the 
university  administration  of  the  Importance 
of  their  services  Tills  latter  opinion  Ls  slg- 
nincantly  less  prevalent  in  psychiatric  and 
counseling  programs  than  In  other  types  of 
program.s  Elghty-nine  percent  of  respond- 
ents believe  that  their  needs  are  not  under- 
stood by  the  le<?l3lature  or  other  funding 
agencies  Thirty-eight  percent  of  respond- 
enw  report  unusual  difficulty  In  recruiting 
professional  staff,  a  problem  significantly 
more  common  in  psychiatric  clinics  than  in 
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counseling  centers  Salaries  are  not  compet- 
itive with  equivalent  non-unlverslty  posi- 
tions according  to  72'<  of  respondents  (par- 
ticularly from  other  types  of  programs  i.  and 
49  of  the  respondents  have  the  impression 
that  promotion  and  tenure  (where  appropri- 
ate) are  difficult  to  attain  Although  virtu- 
ally all  respondents  believe  that  money 
should  be  budgeted  for  research  and  pro- 
gram evaluation.  56  indicate  that  they  are 
unable  to  obtain  this  support  Seventy-seven 
percent  of  respondents  feel  their  program's 
physical  facilities  are  inadequate  and  14' 
believe  that  their  program  has  made  no 
progress  In  the  past  live  years  In  achieving 
Its  objectives  There  Is  thus  quite  a  substan- 
tial undercurrent  of  dLssatisfactlou  on  the 
part  of  respondents  regarding  the  perceived 
role  of  the  mental  health  program  In  the 
uriiverslty 

Relationships  Ijetween  the  mental  health 
program  and  other  university  agencies  are 
often  poor  Nearly  half  of  the  respondents 
report  that  relationships  between  the  general 
medical  student  health  service  and  the 
mental  health  program  could  l>e  much  Im- 
proved One-third  indicate  p<x)r  relatlonshlp.s 
among  campus  agencies  providing  mental 
health-related  services  (as  slgnlflcantly  more 
common  attitude  among  other  types  of  pro- 
grams!, and  71  ;  of  respondents  report  the 
need  to  Improve  relationships  with  the  sur- 
rounding non-unlverslty  community  and  lt« 
agencies  This  problem  Is  reported  signltl- 
cantly  less  often  by  psychiatric  clinics  than 
by  counseling  centers  and  other  programs 
Productive  relationships  between  the  uni- 
versity mental  health  program  and  other 
agencies,  such  as  community  based  mental 
health  programs  private  psychiatric  priwrtl- 
tloners.  and  with  medical  school  Depart- 
ments of  Psychiatry  are  highly  desired  A  sig- 
nificant need  for  Improvement  In  the  char- 
acteristics of  these  interagency  relationships 
IS  recognized 

A  number  of  questions  In  the  survey  dealt 
with  eligibility  for  services;  that  Is.  for 
which  groups  should  the  full  range  of  serv- 
ices be  provided  It  seems  clear  that  respond- 
ents believe  that  their  services  should  be 
available  to  a  broad  spectrum  of  recipient 
groups,  and  77  believe  that  no  university 
community  groups  should  be  denied  mental 
health  services  as  a  matter  of  administrative 
policy  Psychiatric  clinics  feel  significantly 
less  strongly  about  this  broad  eligibility  than 
do  counseling  centers  and  other  programs 
Nearly  all  respondents  believe  that  students 
should  receive  the  major  proportion  of  clin- 
ical resources  but  61'^.  feel  that  services 
should  be  available  to  children  of  students. 
80  .  feel  that  services  should  be  available  to 
spouses  of  students.  76  ;  feel  that  services 
should  be  available  to  staff  and  faculty,  and 
52  of  resf)ondenls  feel  that  services  should 
be  available  to  dependents  of  staff  and  fac- 
ulty With  respect  to  these  specific  eligibili- 
ties for  service,  psychiatric  clinics  do  not  feel 
the  need  as  strongly  as  do  counseling  centers 
or  other  programs  Pifty-nlne  percent  of  re- 
spondents feel  that  if  insufficient  mental 
health  services  are  available  to  children  and 
adolescents  In  the  community,  a  university 
mental  health  program  should  try  to  provide 
such  services  Three-quarters  of  respondents 
believe  that  their  services  should  be  made 
available  to  students  on  academic  or  dis- 
ciplinary suspension.  63  (  particularly  coun- 
seling centers  I  believe  services  should  be 
available  to  students  temporarily  off  campu.'i 
because  of  psychiatric  disability,  and  nearly 
half  of  respondents  (particularly  counseling 
centersi  believe  that  services  should  be  avail- 
able to  prospective  students 

The  only  student"  group  for  whom  there 
Is  no  great  feeling  of  professional  responsi- 
bility is  alumni,  only  13  ;  feel  this  group 
should  l>e  eligible  for  services  Yet  even  now 
when  services  are  In  fact  provided  almost 
exclusively  for  students.'  89  :  of  respondents 
report  that  the  demand  for  mental  health 
care  exceeds  their  ability  to  provide  It    Thus, 
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it  seems  Imperative  that  new  resources  be 
found  for  the  provision  of  expanded  mental 
health  services  There  Is  considerable  Interest 
In  the  employment  of  certain  non-tradltlonal 
mental  health  personnel  and  In  the  expanded 
employment,  on  a  part-time  basis,  of  mental 
liealth  professionals  in  the  surrounding  com- 
munity as  two  ways  of  meeting  this  man- 
power crisis  Most  respondents  believe  that 
carefully  selected  advanced  students  can. 
under  proper  supervision,  be  taught  to  be 
helpful  to  beginning  students  in  a  quasi- 
tJierapeutic  relationship,  and  75',  of  re- 
s(>ondeiits  believe  there  Is  a  place  in  the 
menwl  health  program  for  partially  trained 
personnel  The  use  of  professionally  un- 
trained and  partially  trained  personnel  Is 
supported  significantly  less  often  by  psy- 
chiatric clinics  than  by  counseling  centers 
and  other  programs 

IS.SUFS    REGARDING    CLINICAL    AND   CONSULTATIVE 
SERVICES 

In  addition  to  the  manpower  problem  al- 
ready Identified  In  the  provision  of  adequate 
services,  more  than  80'.  of  resjxandents  be- 
lieve that  outreach  activities  In  the  form  of 
case  finding  and  early  intervention  are  ap- 
propriate functions  of  a  campus  mental 
health  program  This  belief  Is  held  slgnlfl- 
c.intly  less  often  by  psychiatric  clinics  than 
by  counseling  centers.  Nearly  all  respondents 
believe  that  psychiatric  emergency  services 
should  be  available  on  a  24-hour-a-day  basis. 
and  about  two-thirds  of  respondents  feel  that 
a  full  range  of  services.  Including  hospitaliza- 
tion, medication,  neurological  evaluation  as 
well  as  outpatient  care  should  be  available  to 
patients  regardless  of  the  severity  of  the  dis- 
order Including  those  patients  whose  condi- 
tions require  extended  treatment  In  addi- 
tion. 71' I  of  respondents  believe  that  ment;il 
health-related  programs  should  be  estab- 
lished for  special  types  of  students  such  as 
homosexuals,  the  obese,  and  students  who 
abuse  alcohol,  marijuana,  or  other  drugs;  and 
95',  of  respondents  believe  that  a  well-func- 
tlontng  campus  community  mental  health 
program  should  have  an  active  consultation 
service;  Including,  for  example,  consultation 
to  administration,  residence  hall  advisors, 
student  t>ody  officers,  faculty,  houseparents, 
and  student  organization  representatives. 
Eighty-eight  percent  of  respondents  believe 
that  mental  health  program  staff  should  be 
Involved  In  the  development  of  university 
policies  particularly  regarding  student  affairs, 
and  70  ,  of  respondents  feel  that  mental 
health  program  staff  should  be  called  In  for 
consultation  in  the  case  of  student  discipli- 
nary problems.  Respondents  appear  to  be 
saying  that  mental  health-related  direct  and 
Indirect  services  should  be  made  available  to 
larger  numbers  of  people  than  Is  currently 
possible  Many  people  In  need  of  mental 
health  services  In  the  campus  community  do 
not  seek  them,  and  many  kinds  of  broad  uni- 
versity problems  might  be  more  effectively 
dealt  with  by  the  Involvement  of  ment.il 
health  professionals.  Thus,  even  though 
campus  community  mental  health  program 
staff  cannot  keep  up  with  the  current  de- 
mand for  services  they  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  this  demand  does  not  fully  represent  the 
true  extent  of  the  campus  problem,  and  that 
given  more  resources  they  could  make  a  more 
significant  contribution  to  university  life 
Much  personal  and  organizational  straining 
In  the  umversity  community  is  not  being  re- 
duced. In  part  because  of  insufficient  mental- 
health  related  resources 

Regarding  the  possibility  of  Incre.islng  re- 
sources by  charging  fees  for  services,  tins 
practice  Is  viewed  as  an  undesirable  but  per- 
haps necessary  procedure  Eighty-one  per- 
cent of  respondents  agree  with  the  proposi- 
tion that  there  ought  to  be  some  way  of 
funding  a  university  community  mental 
health  program  so  that  services  could  be 
made  available  to  the  entire  campus  com- 
munity without  worry  about  fees  If  tees  are 
to    be    charged    howe- er,    there   Is   ;i   general 
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agreement  (slgnlflcantly  more  pronounced 
among  psychiatric  clinics )  that  students 
should  not  be  charged,  but  that  all  other 
recipients  of  services  (including  dependents 
of  students,  staff  or  faculty,  and  dependents 
of  staff  or  faculty)  should  be  charged  fees 
(ii-ternilned.  In  part,  by  ability  to  pay, 

PREVENTIVE    SERVICES    IN    THE    CHANCING 
UNIVERSITT    COMMONITT 

A  group  of  items  in  the  survey   was  de- 
signed to  assess  cbaracterlstlcs  and  changes 
111  the  university  community.  Knowledge  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  community  being 
served  forms  a  very  Important  Informational 
base  for  the  development  of  program  plans 
and  for  the  establishment  of  program  objec- 
tives,  and   all  respondents   believe   that  es- 
tablishment of  program  objectives  is  a  nec- 
essary  component   of   the   task   of   program 
planning  and  evaluation.  Specifically  Iden- 
titled  as  characteristics  of  the  campus  com- 
munity  which   represent   changes   over   the 
past  five  years  were   Increased   numbers   of 
students  (by  88'^  of  respondents),  increased 
rate  of   emotional   cdsorder   in    the   student 
body    (by   64%    of    respondents),    Increased 
interest  In  mental  health  services  (by  91%  of 
respondents.  Increased  heterogeneity  of  the 
student  population  including  more  minority 
group  students  (by  71'.   of  respondents).  In- 
creased proportion  of  married  students   (by 
75';    of  respondents),   decreased   Interest  In 
the   social    aspects   of    university    life,   such 
as    fraternities    and    sororities    (by    74%    of 
respondents),   tensions   related    to   the   Viet 
Nam  war  and  the  draft  (by  88',   of  respond- 
ents), the  wish  for  organized  opportunities 
for    meaningful    Interpersonal    relationships 
by  students   (by  88%    of  respondents),  the 
rise  of  student  activism  (by  58 ',i  of  respond- 
ents). Increased  Jtudent  alienation  (by  73% 
of    respondents),    and    problems    associated 
with  drug  use  (by  68';   of  respondents).  At- 
trition rate  among  students  continues  to  be 
high,  and  In  the  case  or  87%  of  respondents 
there    Is    the   recognition    that   problems   of 
vocational  choice  are  often  associated  with 
emotional    problems.    While   some    of   these 
conditions   have   -mplicaaons   for  the  pro- 
vision of  direct  clinical  services,  most  appear 
to  have  greater  Implications  for  the  develop- 
ment of  expanded  preventive  services.  And 
In  examining  the  results  of  the  survey,  it 
seems  clear  that  a  great  discrepancy  exists 
between    the    ability    to    provide    preventive 
services  and  the  felt  need  for  the  provision 
of  such  services. 

Ninety-two  percent  of  res]x>ndents  believe 
that  preventive  services  designed  to  reduce 
the  incidence  of  emotional  disorders  on  the 
campus   are   at    least    as   ImporUnt,   If   not 
more  Important,   than  direct  clinical  serv- 
ices. Included  among  these  preventive  serv- 
ices should  be  acUvlUes  designed  to  iden- 
tify stress-inducing  aspects  of  the  university 
community.  In  part  by  studying  the  distrib- 
ution  and   determinants   of   emotional   dis- 
orders,  and   activities   designed   to   Identify 
students  who  appear  to  be  unusually  vul- 
nerable   to    the    development    of    emotional 
disorders.  Nearly  90%    of  respondents    (slg- 
nlflcantly   less   common    among   psychiatric 
clinics)    believe    that    a    university    mental 
health  program  should  deploy  a  significant 
proportion  of  Its  resources  In  working  with 
"normal"  students;    that   Is.   with   students 
Who   do   not    present    psychiatric   problems 
but   rather   want   to   become   more   self-ac- 
tualizing and   productive.   Respondents   be- 
lieve that  mental  health-related  educational 
services    shoiUd    be    provided    to    students 
contemplating   marriage   or   to   those   newly 
married,  to  students  and  their  spouses  who 
have  become  or  are  about   to  become  par- 
ents,   and   that    speclAl    services   should    be 
made  available  to  students  In  academic  dlf- 
ficulty.   Furthermore.  %  high  proportion   of 
respondents  beUeve  that  campus  community 
mental  health  programs  should  provide  such 
Indirect  serrlcM  as  dliawnlnatton  of  aez  tn- 
formaUon.   general    health   education,   com- 
pensatory and  growth-Inducing  services  to 
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educationally  and  emotionally  disadvantaged 
students,  opportunities  for  community  vol- 
unteer actlvltlea.  opportunltlea  for  inter- 
racial Interaction  and  for  interaction  be- 
tween studenta  and  faculty  outside  of  the 
academic  classroom  setting,  and  work  with 
fraternities  and  sororities  In  order  to  en- 
hance the  growth-Inducing  characteristics 
of  these  organizations. 

TRAINING    ACTIVITIES 

The   Issues  raised   by  respondents  regard- 
ing   the    provision    of    campus    community 
mental  health  services  have   clear  implica- 
tions for  training  activities,  both  In  In-serv- 
Ice  training  oi  staff  and  the  training  of  oth- 
ers by  staff.  All  respondents  believe  that  a 
well-functioning    program    should    have    an 
organized    program    of    In-servlce   education 
for  Its  own  staff.  Specific  content  area  needs 
Include    use    of    phycho-actlve    drugs    (less 
common  among  psychiatric  clinics),  consul- 
tation techniques,  and  Innovations  In  Indi- 
vidual and  group  psychotherapy.  Eighty-five 
percent  of  respondents  (less  common  among 
psychiatric  clinics  than  among  other  types  of 
programs)     believe    that    professional    staff 
should  be  training  students  and  housepar- 
ents to  do  preventive  Inten-entlon.  70"^",,   of 
respondents  feel  that  residence  hall  counsel- 
ors   should    be    taught    how    to    do    group 
counseling,  95%  believe  that  faculty  should 
be  taught  how  to  recognize  emotionally  dis- 
ordered students  and  how  to  refer  them  for 
help,  88%    believe  that   special   training   in 
the  area  of  student  stress  and  emotional  dis- 
order should  be  provided  to  new  faculty  and 
teaching  assistants,  and  96%  of  respondents 
feel  that  useful  training  can  be  provided  to 
those  faculty  members  who  have  responsi- 
bilities for  student  advising. 

CLUSTER   STRUCTUae  ANALYSIS  OP  ATTmTDE 
QTTESTTONNAIXE 

In  reviewing  the  previous  sections  of  this 
report,  two  related  hypotheses  suggest 
themselves:  first,  that  many  of  the  answers 
to  items  in  the  attitude  scale  tend  to  cluster 
together;  that  Is,  that  persons  who  agree 
with  one  partictUar  item  wUl  likely  agree 
with  other  items;  and  second,  that  systemaUc 
differences  in  attitudes  regarding  campus 
community  mental  health  program  activities 
can  be  found  between  the  respondents  of  the 
three  identified  types  of  mental  health  pro- 
grams. Both  of  these  hypotheses  are  sup- 
ported in  the  data  analysis. 

Of  the  113  items  in  the  survey,  25  items 
showed  so  little  variation  that  they  were  not 
included  in  a  cluster  analysis  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire.  Eighty-nine   percent   or   more   of 
the  respondents  agreed   with  each  one  of 
these  items.  The  remaining  88  Items  were 
subjected  to  a  cluster  analysis,*  and  nine 
clusters,  totaling  39  items  in  all,  were  identi- 
fied. These  nine  dusters  accounted  for  91% 
of  the  communallty  of  the  original  correla- 
tion matrix  and  are  described  below. 
Cluster  I:  Desire  for  expanded  manpower  ajid 
tervices 
(Average  Item  lntercorrelatlon=  -f  0.49) 
Items: 

I.  Under  proper  supervision,  carefully  se- 
lected advanced  students  can  and  should  be 
taught  to  be  helpful  to  beginning  students 
in  a  quasi-therapeutic  relationship. 

a.  While  mental  health  services  might  be 
available  only  in  limited  amounts  to  certain 
groups  within  the  university  conununlty,  no 
group  should  be  denied  mental  health  serv- 
ices as  a  matter  of  administrative  poUcy. 

3.  Mental  health  services  in  the  university 
oommtmity  abould  be  available  to  children 
of  students. 

4.  Mental  health  services  in  the  univer- 
sity community  should  be  available  to  fac- 
ulty and  stofl. 

6.  Mental  health  services  In  the  university 
community  should  be  available  to  depend- 
ents of  faculty  and  staff. 
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Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Cluster  II:  Unmet  mental  health  neeOa  in 

the  non-student  university  community 
( Average  Item  Intercorrelatlon  =  -^  0.49 » 
Items: 

1.  On  our  campus,  we  have  been  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  gainfully  employed  wives 
of  students  have  special  vulnerabilities  to 
emotional  disorders. 

2.  We  have  the  Impression  that  the  rate  of 
emotional  disorder  in  the  case  of  dependents 
of  students  or  dependents  of  faculty  or  staff 
has  increased  In  the  past  few  years. 

3.  We  have  the  impression  that  the  rate  of 
emotional  disorder  in  the  faculty  and  staff 
hus  increased  in  the  past  few  years. 

Cluster  III:  Need  to  develop  preieiitii-e 

services 
(Average   item   intercorrelatlon-   -0.461 
Items: 

1.  Case  finding  (finding  students  in  need 
of  help  before  they  come  for  help)  should 
form  an  Important  component  of  a  univer- 
sity community  mental  health  pr(}gram. 

2.  A  campus  commmunlty  mental  health 
program  should  attempt  to  Identify  types  of 
students  who  appear  unusually  vulnerable 
to  the  development  of  emotional  disorders 
and  then  should  develop  special  programs  lor 
these  students. 

3.  A  university  community  mental  health 
program  should  identify  students  in  academic 
difficulty  and  try  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  psychological  factors  are  interferring 
with  productivity.  In  such  cases,  some  sort  of 
mental  health  Intervention  should  be  offered. 

4.  A  university  commmunlty  mental  health 
program  should  provide  special  training  to 
new  faculty  and  to  teaching  assistants  about 
student  stress  and  emotional  disorder. 

5.  Regular  lectures  or  special  programs  in 
the  area  of  "mental  hygiene"  or  what  might 
In  general  be  called  mental  health  education 
should  form  a  significant  part  of  a  university 
community  mental  health  program. 

6.  The  staff  of  a  university  community 
mental  health  program  should  work  closely 
with  fraternities  and  sororities  in  order  to 
enhance  the  growth-inducing  characteristics 
of  these  organizations. 

7.  Representatives  of  the  university  com- 
munity mental  health  program  should  meet 
with  all  new  students,  either  in  groups  or 
individually  to  acquaint  them  with  the  serv- 
ices available  In  the  mental  health  program. 

8.  Our  staff  should  be  training  others  (stu- 
dents, houseparents,  etc.)  to  do  preventive 
intervention  In  the  university  commimlty. 

Cluster   IV:    Weakness   of   mental   health 
agency  icithin  university 

(.Average   Item  Intercorrelatlon := -^ 0.42) 
Items: 

1.  In  comparison  with  our  program  of 
around  five  years  ago,  It  would  be  fair  to  say 
that  our  university  community  mental 
health  program  has  made  no  progress,  or.  in 
fact,  has  gone  backwards  In  achieving  Its  pro- 
gram objectives. 

2.  Our  university  administration  is  not 
convinced  that  we  even  should  be  providing 
mental  health  services  at  all. 

3.  We  are  unable  to  get  support  for  either 
applied  or  basic  research  in  our  university 
community  mental  health  program. 

4.  Our  campus  community  mental  health 
program  Is  finding  it  dUBcuIt  to  persuade  the 
university  administration  of  the  importance 
of  our  program  and  of  the  validity  w  our  re- 
quests for  funds  or  personnel. 

6.  Relationships  between  the  various  agen- 
cies on  our  camptis  which  provide  mental 
health  or  mental  health-related  services  are 
quite  poor. 

Cluster  V:  Tension  and  vnrest  among 
students 

(Average  item  intercorreIatlac= -(-0.44) 

Items: 

1.  The  Viet  Nam  War,  along  with  the  draft, 
has  created  considerable  tension  In  the  stu- 
dent body  on  our  campus. 
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2  There  Is  considerable  student  activism 
uu  our  campus 

J  Uru(?  u,-^  or  drug  abuse  coiistllutei.  a 
signltu-aiit  problem  on  our  campus 

4  Student  alienation  constitutes  a  glg- 
I.  .ricaiit  problem  on  our  campus 

5  The  number  of  minority  ^oup  students 
lai  "ur  campu.s  had  increa-sed  signitlran'ly 
in  the  pa.st  few  years 

CwntiT    V7    WiUingnetn   :ocha'gi-   frrt 
Average    I'em   intercorrelation  0  57i 

!•  em.'i 

1  The  university  commuiutv  mental 
lipiilth  pmifram  should  ohar^e  a  fee  for  Its 
services  no  matter  for  whom  the  services  are 
provided  The  fee  could  of  course  be  ad- 
Justed   to  the  ability   to  pay. 

2  If  a  university  community  mental 
health  program  makes  services  available  to 
staff  and  faculty  and  their  dep)endents  some 
typ«  of  fe«  schedule  should  be  developed 

3  Fees,  determined  by  :>blllty  to  pay 
should  be  charged  for  mental  health  services 
provided  to  depeiiden'.s  spjuises  and  'hll- 
dren)  of  students 

Clutter  VII     S'etii  fw    m-M:  i  iie  [ramtny 

(Average  item   mtercorrelatlou         051i 

Items 

1  Our  staff  does  not  have  a  Rood  under- 
standing of  the  Indicationa  and  contra-lndi- 
catlona  of  the  various  psychoactive  drug«! 
currently  available 

a  Our  stafT  has  very  little  experience  or 
training  in  the  provision  of  consultation  and 
other  forms  of  indirect  services 

3  The  stafi  of  our  campus  conimunltv 
mental  health  program  is  not  as  aware  a.s 
they  ought  to  be  of  recent  developments  In 
psychotherapeutic  techniques  such  as  be- 
havior modification  techniques  or  innova- 
tive forms  of  group  therapy 

Cluttt-r    VIII      Unmet    mentai    health    need- 
among  students 
(Average  I'em  mtercorrelatlon  0  41) 

Items 

1  We  have  the  impression  that  the  '^ate 
of  emotional  disorder  In  the  student,  body 
has  Increased  In  the  past  few  years 

2  There  have  been  a  number  of  ciiaiiges 
In  the  general  characteristics  of  the  student 
body  which  have  already  bad  or  should  have 
had  implication  for  the  nature  of  our  cam- 
pus community  mentaJ  health  program 

3  The  student  population  seems  more  het- 
erogeneous these  days  compared  with  four 
or  five  years  ago 

4  A   :arge  enouiih   proportion   of  our  male 
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students  are  returning  veterans  for  us  to  be 
aware  of  them  as  a  group  with  special  char- 
acteristics and  needs,  perhaps  requiring 
special  mental  health  services 
Cluster  IX  Need  to  make  srrtiret  aiatluble 
to  inactue  students 

1  Average  Item  Intercorrelatlon  0  53) 

Items 

1  A  campus  communit)  innu,il  health 
program  should  provide  services  fur  students 
who  are  on  .icademic  or  dls<lplin.iry  suspen- 
sion, 

2  A  uiUversRy  comjiiunlty  mental  health 
program  shoxild  provide  service  to  studenu 
who  lelt  c<jllege  because  ol  psycholoKU.il 
d.s.ibllity  ind  who  are  hoping  to  return  'n 
college   m    the   futuie 

■i  Menial  health  .services  should  be  made 
available  to  students  who  h.ive  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  university  but  art-  no'  currently 
enrolletl 

While  the  clusters  are  generallv  independ- 
ent of  each  oUier.  several  of  iheni  are  slg- 
nlflc mily  Interrcorrelaletl  Respondent*  who 
kjei  high  scores  on  Cluster  I  iDeii'e  /or  Ei- 
paruted  Manj>oner  and  Seriuesi  lend  to  get 
'i:gh  score*  on  CUisier  IIT  {Need  to  Uei  elop 
freienitie  Sen  uest  and  Cluster  IX  {Need  to 
Make  Serines  Aiailable  to  Inactue  Stu- 
lenti)  and  tend  to  get  lou  scores  on  Cluster 
VI  t  Willingness  to  Charge  fees)  Respond- 
ents who  get  high  scores  on  Cluster  V'lII 
ifnmcf  Mental  Health  Needs  Among  Stu- 
(lentt)  tend  to  get  High  scores  on  Cluster  II 
.L'tir;i,t  .Mcriral  Health  Needs  in  the  Non- 
Student  Uniierstty  Community)  and  Cluster 
III    I  .Vccrf   to  Develop  Prei  entire  i'criiccM 

Kxistence  of  systematic  dlfTerences  among 
representatives  of  the  three  program  types 
m  cluster  scores  was  determined  by  Identl- 
iving  respondents  who  scored  one  or  more 
s'andard  deviations  above  or  below  the  mean 
on  each  cluster  score  and  then  determining 
If  any  significant  difference  existed  between 
the  types  of  programs  represented  In  these 
ex'reme  scores  Seventeen  respondenu 
scored  at  least  one  staJidard  deviation  abore 
the  mean  on  Cluster  I  (Desire  for  Ej~panded 
Manpower  and  Senices)  These  17  respond- 
ents Included  four  psychiatric  clinics,  nine 
counseling  centers,  and  four  other  program 
types  The  17  respondents  who  scored  at  least 
one  standard  deviation  belour  the  mean  on 
this  same  cluster  represented  12  psychiatric 
clinics,  four  counseling  centers  and  one  other 
program  type  This  difference  Is  significant 
at  the  0  05  level  (X'  -  7  72i  df  2i  Thus, 
psychiatric  clinic  respondents  are  slgnlflcant- 
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Iv  overrepresented  among  high  acorers  On 
Cluster  VI  (Willingness  to  Charge  Fees), 
sented  among  high  scorers  and  counseling 
psychiatric  clinics  are  signlcantly  overrepre- 
esnted  among  high  scorers  and  counseling 
centers  are  significantly  represented  among 
low      scorers       (X'  14  31.      df  2: 

P  Oil     Finally    on   Cluster  IX   i  Need   to 

Make     Sennet    Aiailahlr     to     Inactue     Slu 
dentit     counseling  centers   are   slgnlhcantlv 
overrepresented     among     high     scorers     ana 
psychiatric    clinics   are   slgniflcimtly    overrep- 
resented   among   low   scorers    i  X'  9  29.    df 

-'.  P  01  I 

Sl-fc  irif    INAOIylAC  Its    IN    (   AMl'tS    (UMMl    V I  1  V 
MINTAL    HEAIIM    |-RO<.HAMS 

Within   the  attitude  survey,  a  special  sub- 
set of  44  Items  was  separ.ueiy  IdentlHed  and 
analyzed       These     Items     were     all     of     Uie 
should'    variety    (such    as,     'Some    kind    ol 
24-hour  pjsychlatric  emergency  service  should 
be  pan  of  every  uiuversity  community  men- 
tiil    health    program"!      since    all    of    thefp 
Items  purp<jrte<l  to  describe  desirable  charac- 
teristics of  a  campus  mental  health  program 
It  was  assumed  that  most  respondents  would 
hnd    themselves   In   agreement   virlth   mo«t   ol 
them    Special  Instructions  were  given  to  re- 
sjxmdents  regarding  these  44  Items,  nanielv 
1/   they  agreed   uith   an   item,   to  circle  It   if 
in    their    Judgment,    there    was   a   slgnlficMni 
dtscrepancy    between    the    program    charac- 
teristic described  In  the  Item  and  the  situa- 
tion ,is  It  presently  existed  In  their  program 
N<it    all    respondents   completed    this   p<ir- 
tlon  of  the  survey   The  survey  was  long  and 
time-consuming,    and    many    Indicated    th..i 
they  did  n<jt  have  the  time  to  complete  this 
final   phase  of  the  questionnaire.  Thirty  re- 
spondents  circled    no   Items,   and   four   other 
respondents  circled  the  first  one  or  two  Items 
and  then  stopped    The  remaining  68  respon- 
dents   completed    this    program-dlscrepeiu  y 
evaluation    In  analyzing  the  results  of  this 
phase  of  the  survey.  It  Is  assumed  that  the 
34  respondents  who  circled  none  or  only  one 
or  two  of  the  items  were  not  saying  that  their 
programs    were    without    Inadequacies,    but 
rather,  that  they  simply  were  not  fully  par- 
ticipating In   this  phase  of  the  data  collec- 
tion   project.    Accordingly,    the    analysis    Is 
based  on  the   replies  of  the  68  respondents 
who  did  complete  the  entire  survey  (22  medl- 
ca-l-psychlatrtc  programs,  31  counseling  cen- 
ters, and  15  other  program  typee).  For  each 
Item,   a   program   Inadequacy   was   tabulated 
when  a  respondent  both  agreed  with  an  Item 
and  circled  It  The  result  of  this  analysis  will 
be  found  In  Table  1 


TABLE  1  -SOME  PROGRAM  (NAOfOOACIES  IDtNTIfltO  BY  SURVEY  RESPONDfNTS 


hufnb«r  jgrpfiriK  *ii)i  qu^vdon 


Survey  questions 


Medical- 
psychulic     Coiin$tlin| 


Other 


Percent  o(  those  ajreein|  who  indiute  progfam 
inadequacy 

Medical- 
Tolal     psychiatiK     Counselini  Other  Total 


amoont  ol 


1    A  univeriify  communitr  mental  health  protram  jhotild  have  a  cerlau 
money  budieled  tor  resurch  and  pioiram  evaluation 

t  In  a  campus  community  menial  health  profram  some  provisions  should  be  made 
tor  seeing  people  immediately  when  they  come  m  tor  help  While  eitended  servces 
mijht  not  be  available  at  once  some  typ«  ot  signihcjnl  wrvice  should  be  imme- 
diately available 

3  Activities  designed  lo  idenlily  stie«-inducin|  aspects  ol  the  university  community 
and  then  to  reduce  them  art  a  n«c««ary  part  of  a  •«ll-tunctioning  university 
mental  health  program. . . 

a  A  «eil-lunctioning  campus  community  mental  health  program  should  have  an  Ktivt 
consuitalion  service  including,  lor  eiamp  e  consultation  to  administration  resi- 
dence hall  advisors,  student  body  officers  (ratermfy  and  sorority  houseparenis 
iKulty  and  student ofganaatnn  repreiantatives   ... 

i  A  •ell-lunctwning  university  community  meatal  health  profram  should  have  an 
organised  program  ol  in-scrvice  education  lor  its  own  staff  . 

6    II  IS  important  lo  sp«cily  the  oOieclives  ol  a  university  community  mental  health 
program  as  a  way  of  helping  m  the  task  ol  p<agram  planning  and  evaluation 

1  Professional  conhd«nliality  liiould  be  striclly  maintained  with  respect  to  peisons  " 
seen  lor  clinicjl  service  m  a  university  community  program 

!  It  IS  important  (or  a  university  community  menial  health  program  lo  study  the  disln-  ' 
bution  ot  emolionji  disorders  m  the  entire  university  community  and  to  !ry  lo 
Identify  pouibt*  dettrmiiunti  ol  these  disorders 

5  Opportunities  for  Ike  held  framing  of  mental  health  professonals  should  be  rnade 
available  as  perl  of  a  campus  community  mental  health  program 

10  Faculty  shouMMHugkt  how  lorecognue  emotionally  disordered  students  and  how  lo 

refer  tlsem  tor  help 

1 1  Some  kind  ot  ?4-hout  psycfiatrc  emergency  servce  should  be  pert  o(  every  universjty 

comnHtaity  mantti  ketlHi  profnii  
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Sur.ey  Questions 


order 

The 


le  unnrersity  should   be   Providing  compensatory  educalional   and  th.raMiiVif 


18    A 


19. 


20. 


Re^'e^'nulr;./  oH/"'""  "l  '"""<'-k" ''  "-e    rei"e.,ed  spe^:  Telp" 
w  ih  .^  oL     .,  H    °.  ""'??"">'  '•""'"""Kv  menial  health  program  should  meeV 
«M  h  all  new  students  either  m  .roups  or  individually  to  acquaini  them  vvith  uTe 
services  available  in  the  mental  iiealth  program  -muaiiii  mem  wiin  me 

,"„"o'J'?'.'''  """""""'J  """'il  hMlth  program  shoulddi^lop  Vn  educjVkinirind 
marr^  '"".''"'*"'"  ""  '""'•"" ""^  '" ""'-"Pl'tin* "-""'«•  oTXl^^i^ 

'''.n"lVJ-*^'i'"K"  ■"..'Pf*'''  programs  in  the  area  of  ■monurhygiene"  or  what  mliM 
in  general  be  called  mental  health  education  should  form  •  significant  Dart  oil 
universitv  community  menta'  health  program  signiiicani  pari  ol  a 

,n.'.!*1  ,      '"  ?if  """'"«  ""'•"  ('"""nt*.  lousepirentj,' etc.)  to  do  preWntive 
intervention  in  the  university  community  pievenuve 

""'^f'."''' "'".'"""•'y  nientaf  health  proerani  should  encourVge  the  development  of 
opportunities  for  students  to  provide  volunteer  services  wlt"youn«  pwoJe  in  ff?e 


I  university  communily  menial  health  prograrnshouVd'idVntifV 'students  iii 
difficulty  and  try  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  psychological  factors 
iJ'Jdtloff'e'r'^""""''  '"  '"'"  "'"•  '"'"•  »''»*'"«"t»l  health  Inl 


academic 

are  inter- 

interventiofl 


23.  Some  sUff  members  ol  a  university  community  nientaVhealVh  prof  ram  should  work 
i"re~d;.!;'e  ha'll  "'""*'■  ""  """""  '  P'"^"  ""  ""•  »Uff  co'ulif  h.«  hi?'offi^°in 

*  SlTr^h'^Tir-T"  """"il  ""'i"'  "'T""  'hoiulii  "ttenipt  to  identify  types  if  Vti- " 
>nrt  ?h!„  .sV^'^^Vh  ""I'""*  •"  nerable  to  the  development  of  emotibnaldisordafs 
and  then  should  develop  special  programs  lor  these  studenb 

.',~Z!1„',L  „'?h'    "'""5  '"'*"'  "«  '*"''""«  »"''  '"  limited  "ainiuntstocertain' 

frr:s'';jii?,e7r;j':,n7sr.:e"2o,;v™'"'  '"^''  "•  """•"  -"•'•  -"'^ 

''and'sun'"'  "'*"^"  '"  ""  ""'••""''  immunity  should  l>«  avaiiable  to  taai'lty 
The  university  community  mental  health  program  has  a' spetjaf  responsibiiitv  to' 


n 


25 


26. 
27. 


28 


?9 
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VJ  f^lTJ.'n.""'"'  """';"'?  '"  """  "'  "''P  "•'<""  'hey  come  for  help)  shouldform 
an  important  component  ol  a  university  community  mental  health  program 

»r7/l,*'i  ,*„T""''"i:'\'"*"'"  f"""  P^"*""'  *»"'"  ^h"**  •mongtts  «itivi"tiM 
ad.i«  «n.  ii  h.lf.h''  J"  "."''  ""*""•''  "'"'*•* '"  "••"'•I  haalth.  such  as  leg" 
fnforrSXn  education,  vocational  counsalinj.  or  dissemination  of  ii 

"    'Vr?m°"J^V.''.  ^*  """  «iy  of  funding  a  university'rammunity"  mentai  health "pVo"-" 
t'ith"'ou"JorVyrgrb".7e''es  "'  ""'  "'"""'  ""  ""  *""'•  "'"•'-  ~"""''"'" 

'"'  *  rnlSmll?- '^I'li.'/'  'I"  """""'V  immunity  mental  health  program  should  be 
^i.H./Jll"'  '"  '°'  '^''"''""'O''  "devaluation  in  the  casi  of  a  student  being 
considered  for  suspension  because  ot  disciplinary  problems 
2ri£™  ^"'T''"!"'  T"'"  ''"'"'  "">«'""  should  provide  opportunities  for  non- 
I^mm  hi  ;^.  ,M  "i"  "*'*..""  """"I"  ""^  '"="'»y  ""<*«'  circumstances  where  it 
would  be  possible  lor  each  group  to  learn  more  about  the  other 
the  staff  of  a  university  community  mental  health  program  should  work  closely  with 
iraternilies  and  sororities  in  order  to  enhance  the  growth-inducing  charKteristics 
01  inese  orssnizdiions 


34 


35 


38 


*  Ih'ortl  ™m°.T.7I1!1*  ""1"'  '"i?'!*'  P'","!.""  should  provide'servHre  to  students 
to  CTllege^n  tht  fu"  re         P'l"holo8Pcal  disability  and  who  are  hoping  to  return 

Special  mental  health  piograms  should  be  established' for  "special  types  or$tudVnVi 
eg    homos««uals,  obese  students,  students  involved  in  drug  or  alcohol  abuse 
^Jrj  H?n".'Jn1„?  1 '".'  '"•""I  h";'h  services  should  be  made  available  tor  students. 
mcUiding  hospiUliiation,  medication,  neurological  evaluation,  as  well  as  outpatient 

*i!>1'l'h!;j'''."J"";''"'l*  "'*"'^'  ''"'"'  P'OS-'m  should  provide  parent  education 

Vt   B«%I^^V.M  /      ?°  "if  ",'.".""'  •""  *"""  •"•«  ■"  »'•  »»<>"'  «o  have  children. 
39   ResiderKe  hall  counselors  should  be  taught  how  to  do  group  counseling 

sfuden"      """"»  '"  'he  university  community  should  be  available  to  children  of 

^'    "'..Z'^hu^HlVa^'^"'  "'  '"'"'"""'•y  "here  insufficient  mental  health  services  are 

ava  lable  to  children  and  adolescents,  the  university  mental  health  program  should 

try  lo  provide  such  services 
42    Mental  health  services  in  the  univeisity  commumty  should  b'e  a'vairab'le  to  dependents 

01  iicuiiy  and  siin  .  _  _ . 
15   Mental  health  services  should  be  made  available  tS'studen'ti'whb'haveb'eenad'mitted 

to  the  university  but  are  not  currently  enrolled 
44   University  mental  health  services  shoulrf  be  available  to  alumni  "of  "the  university" 


Number  agreeing  with  question 


Percent  ol  those  agreeing  who  indicate  program 
inadequacy 


Medical- 
psychiatric     Counseling  Other 


Medical- 
Total     psychiat.ic     Counseling 


A  campus  community  mental  health  program  should  be  Involved  in  the  develoomant  of 
anTh'oulg^"'.'"  "*'"*""  '""""'  ""'"■  '"'"""•'«•  'or  aumVircSim 

*  .",1*^'','.'"  """"""'tV  menial  heaith  program'  should'depioy"  "a  "sii'nifiMni  "proMr"-" 
^h„  1 "  ',""""=«. '"  *'0'^'"i  lireclly  wth  "normal-  sturfents  that  is  studeMs 
:c1u°a?i°zin"g"'orp''rrcS'.:i;''"""^  "••^""^  "'"  "'"-•  -"•  ••  hecome'mrsV.!! 

^''s'houM°a«lni',.7.,7.'il7l'''"  ""  """""  ""''«■*  c«rtip"u"s"me"n't"ai"h"ealihpVoV,i;„ " 

''  ne"w 't'aciltvTnrfo't^Th*?'/"'.*"  .P'T""  ^houid-pJoi.de  "special" "training" to" 
new  laculty  and  to  teaching  assistants  about  student  stress  and  emotional  dis- 
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13 

10 
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11 

12 
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11 

11 
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51.9 
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69 

68,4 

35.7 

50.0 

59 

68.4 

48.2 
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58 

70.1 

64,0 

92.3 
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29.4 

15.4 

20.0 

58 

55.6 

21.4 

25.0 

57 

50.0 

19.2 

38.5 

56 

52.9 

24.1 

50.0 

55 

70.0 

40.9 

69.2 

54 

50.0 

20.0 

54.6 

54 

47.1 

8.0 

66.7 

51 

70.6 

47.6 

61,  s 

51 

52.9 

44  0 

77  8 

5(1 

70  6 

40  9 

54  6 

49 

61.5 

20.0 

54.6 

48 

64.3 

60,9 

72  7 

47 


35.3 


42.1 


36.4 


Total 
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30 

lb 

63 

61.1 

13.3 

73.3 

41  3 

19 

31 

12 

62 

5  3 

0.0 

25.0 

6.5 

21 

28 

13 

62 

71  4 

57  ! 

46  2 

59  7 

18 

3'-' 

13 

61 

77.8 

40.0 

61.5 

55.7 

18 

28 

14 

60 

50  (: 

28.6 

35.7 

36  7 

21 

27 

12 

60 

61  9 

63  0 

58.3 

61  7 

21 

26 

13 

60 

61.9 

34.6 

53.9 

48  3 

19 

27 

14 

60 

52  6 

51  9 

64.3 

55  0 

57  6 

49.2 
S4  2 

72.4 

20.7 
32  8 
33.3 

37.5 
58.2 

37  0 
33.3 
58.8 

52.9 

54  0 

38.8 
64  6 

38  3 


The  five  Items  with  the  least  agreement 
.ire  all  concerned  with  broadened  eligibility 
lor  services — children  of  students,  chlldrea 
ind  adolescents  In  the  community,  depend- 
ents of  faculty  and  staff,  prospective  stu- 
dents, and  alumni.  Except  for  these  Items, 
69  ;.  or  more  of  respondents  agree  with  each 
of  the  sutements.  The  assumption  that 
these  statemenU  would  be  viewed  favorably 
Is,  thus,  reasonably  well  substantiated. 

Major  discrepancies  from  theee    ideal"  pro- 
gram descriptions  are   widespread    EHscrep- 
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45,0 
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21 

10 
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42.9 

28,  b 

40, '.. 

34,? 
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i. 

22 
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32 
11 

33.3 
0,0 

9  1 
16.7 

25.0 
33.3 

15.6 
18.2 

ancles  are  reported  by  60%  or  more  of  re- 
spondents for  ten  of  the  44  Items,  and  are 
reported  by  between  40%  and  60%  of  re- 
spondents for  19  additional  items.  The  most 
commonly  indicated  program  inadequacies 
deal  with  research  and  program  evaluation 
budgets,  epidemiological  studies  for  preven- 
tive services,  training  of  mental  health  pro- 
fessionals and  university  staff  and  faculty, 
avallablhty  of  preventive  mental  health-re- 
lated services  to  married  students  and  to  stu- 
dents who   are  parents,   and   availability  of 


mental  health  services  for  studente  with  spe- 
cial problems.  Inadequacy  of  research  and 
program  evaluation  budgetary  support  Is  less 
of  a  problem  In  counseling  centers  than  In 
medical-psychiatric  clinics.  With  this  single 
exception,  there  Is  high  agreement  among 
program  types  regarding  major  program  In- 
adequacies. Program  inadequacies  mentioned 
somewhat  less  commonly  (but  by  at  least 
40 '.f  of  respondents)  include  lack  of  avail- 
ability of  case  and  administrative  consulta- 
tion  services  and   general    In-.service  educa- 
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tlon.  too  limited  a  role  !n  ',inlvers!»y  policy 
decisions  affecting  student  life,  lack  of  avall- 
.iblllty  of  compensatory  education  and  ther- 
apeu::c  services  for  dUadvantaged  studenLs. 
inadequate  decentralizatlun  of  staff,  and  lu- 
siim.'ient   outreach  activities 

Substantial  discrepancies  i  reported  by  be- 
tween 25  and  40  of  respondents!  occur 
in  tlie  case  of  nine  items  These  include 
acquainunc  new  students  with  services  avail- 
able In  the  mental  health  program,  pr'i\l- 
sion  of  services  for  students  on  academic  or 
disciplinary  suspension,  provision  of  menial 
hea;:h  services  to  faculty  and  staff,  provi- 
sion of  services  to  students  and  their  sfiouses. 
provision  of  mental  health -related  services 
such  as  health  education  Mx-ational  counsel- 
ing, and  dissemination  of  sex  Information, 
development  of  a  i^eneral  funding  policy  so 
lh«t  services  could  be  provided  to  the  entire 
campus  community  without  fees,  providing 
serMces  to  students  temporarily  inactive  be- 
cause of  psychiatric  disability,  provision  of 
a  fu:i  r&nge  of  mental  hea:;h  ser-. ices  to  stu- 
dents, and  provision  of  services  to  dependents 
of  staff  and  faculty  In  all  cases  a  maji->rlty 
of  respondents  a^ee  that  these  charmcter- 
IsUcs  should  be  attributes  of  a  well-function- 
ing campus  community  mental  health  pro- 
gram but  a  substantia]  number  of  them  In- 
dicate that  their  own  programs  do  not  have 
these  charactenstics 

With  resp>ect  to  certain  a.«pects  of  an  opti- 
mal campus  ci">mmunlty  mental  health  pro- 
gram, respondents  report  only  minor  dis- 
crepancies Respondents  uniformly  agree  that 
one  of  the  cliarac'erlsUcs  of  a  well-function- 
ing program  Is  that  some  pro\  islon  should 
b*  made  for  seeini;  people  Immediately  when 
they  come  In  for  help  even  though  extended 
services  might  not  be  immediately  available 
In  only  23  '  of  medlcal-psychlatrlc  clinics 
and  10  of  counseling  renters  is  this  not 
possible  at  present  Respondents  nearly  all 
agree  that  pro.essional  conhdentlality  should 
l)e  maintained  with  respect  to  persons  seen 
for  clinical  services,  and  In  no  type  of  pro- 
gram Is  there  .i  slgnlflcint  problem  In  carry- 
ing out  this  practice.  Similarly,  virtually 
all  respondents  believe  that  there  should  be 
no  restriction  on  referral  sources,  that  a 
mental  health  program  should  a»-cept  re- 
ferrals from  any  campus  agency  or  individual 
In  practice,  this  appears  to  be  the  case  in 
medical -psychiatric  clinics  and  m  counseling 
centers  Finally.  In  only  21  •;  of  facilities  Is 
there  any  significant  administrative  ptiUcy 
limitation  on  who  is  elglble  for  mental  health 
services 

Di.scrssioN 
Tlie  results  of  this  survey  must  be  viewed 
with  the  realization  th.it  it  Is.  In  a  sense, 
unldlmenslonal  This  survey  reflects  the  state 
of  affairs  In  campus  community  mental 
health  programs  as  seen  by  program  directors 
Doubtless,  somewhat  dl.Terent  findings  would 
bave  emWged  had  the  survey  been  com- 
pleted by  representauves  of  university  ad- 
ministration, by  members  of  the  f.iculty  by 
students,  or  by  funding  agencies. 

The  me&sages  delivered  by  menuil  health 
program  directors  are  clear,  however  The 
resources  available  to  them  are  no;  adequate 
to  meet  clinical  demands  of  students,  to  pro- 
vide services  to  other  members  of  the  uni- 
versity community,  to  develop  preventive 
progranvs  or  to  provide  case  or  administra- 
tive consultation  Mental  health  pri^ram  di- 
rectors generally  believe  that  this  entire 
range  of  direct  and  indirect  service  should 
be  available  In  the  university  and  thu.s  be- 
lieve that  there  are  numerous  deficiencies  In 
their  pro-ams  There  are  differences  In 
points  of  view  among  projrram  dlrec^-lrs.  of 
course,  but  there  Is  substantial  agreement 
among  all  respondents  as  to  the  need  for  the 
development  of  new  resources  In  order  to 
expand  mental  health  program  activities  If 
anything,  the  present  deOriencles  In  c.unpus 
commumty  mental  health  ^nrigrams  .ir>e  mors 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

severe  th.in  those  noted  fifteen  years  ago  In  a 
similar  survey. 

Campus  mental  health  pr>>KrHm  directors 
do  not  all  agree  as  to  future  directions  which 
shiuld  be  taken  m  their  programs  Directors 
of  psychiatric  programs  connected  with  stu- 
deii'  henlth  .service  can  be  dl,stln(»ui-hed  by 
a  set  of  attitudes  which  are  different  In 
cert.iin  sj.>eclflc  ways  from  .ittitudes  expressed 
by  those  respondents  rei-ponsible  for  coun- 
seling centers  These  differences  in  points  of 
view  rtre  probably  a  refiection  of  different 
orientations  to  the  task  of  providing  mental 
health-related  services  and  different  respon- 
sibilities on  the  campus  Psychiatric  clinic 
directors  charged  with  the  individual  clinical 
management  of  persons  [H'tltloning  for  cnre 
tend  to  lonk  for  additional  resources  to  carry 
out  these  tasks  They  do  not  appear  to  be 
particularly  Interested  In  expanding  services 
or  in  developing  activities  with  a  preventive 
focus  and  they  are  generally  quite  willing  to 
see  the  charging  of  fees  as  one  way  of  obtain- 
ing additional  resources  Counseling  center 
prosr-am  directors  with  generally  fewer  direct 
clinical  responsibilities  and  with  a  greater 
interest  m  the  entire  campu*  community  ex- 
press ci<nsiderable  Interest  In  the  expansion 
of  services  bo'h  m  terms  of  per-^i^ns  who 
should  be  eligible  for  services  as  well  as  what 
services  should  be  provided  and  with  this 
somewhat  broader  view  do  not  express  much 
Interest  in  fees  for  service  as  a  way  of  In- 
crea-Miig  the  availability  of  resources 

There  are  different  views  of  the  role  of 
general  health  services  in  the  campus  com- 
munity held  bv  different  university  admin- 
istrators, and  the  policies  they  promulgate 
need  to  t>e  taken  into  account  in  under- 
standing the  issues  which  confront  mental 
health  program  direcuirs  The  results  of  this 
survey  suggest  that  a  significant  number 
of  umversltv  administrators  might  very  well 
take  the  position  that  the  university  does 
not  have  the  responsiblity  to  provide  direct 
services  Itself,  tliat  Its  responsibility  ends 
when  .some  arrangement  Is  made  for  tliese 
services  In  urban  areas  where  competent 
medical  care  Is  av.Ulable  members  of  the 
campus  community  could  receive  mental 
health  as  well  as  general  health  services  In 
the  city  Payment  could  be  arranged  by  pre- 
paid Insurance  or  by  a  contractual  agree- 
ment l)etween  a  large  medical  group  prac- 
tice for  example,  and  the  university  Funds 
for  the  support  of  direct  services  could  come 
from  some  combination  of  university  budget, 
student  fees,  thlrd-partv  payments,  and  out- 
of-pocket  Tlie  university  might  make  space 
available  on  the  campus  where  private  prac- 
titioners might  nee  members  of  the  campus 
community,  again  with  payment  arranged, 
m  any  number  of  ways  Alternatively,  with 
the  Waning  of  the  in  loco  parenfii  role  of 
universities  an  admlnlstriitlon  In  an  urban 
area  might  very  well  take  the  position  that 
Its  responsibility  should  be  limited  to  pro- 
viding educational  opportunities  for  stu- 
dent-s  Meml>ers  of  the  university  community 
would  under  this  philosophy,  need  to  ar- 
range fi  r  their  own  medical  care  Thus,  par- 
ticularly in  populated  areas  (where  mo«t 
universities  are  now  located)  the  provision 
of  direct  services,  which  has  character- 
istically taken  the  greatest  amount  of  uni- 
versity mental  health  pnijjram  resources, 
may   now   have   the  lea.st   Justification. 

On  the  other  hand,  indirect  services.  In- 
cluding consultation,  preventive  Interven- 
tion, mental  hea!t,h  education  case  finding, 
epidemiologic  studies,  and  s.x-lal  system  anal- 
ysts and  modification  pref.ent  a  different  set 
of  problems  Respondents  generally  agree 
that  such  services  are  as  Imporumt  as  clini- 
cal services  Becau.se  these  services  are  usu- 
ally populatlon-focvised  rather  than  person- 
fixused,  and  t>ecau  e  no  system  ex^its  out- 
side of  the  campu-s  for  the  provision  of  these 
Indirect  services,  the  university  may  have 
unusually  compelling  Jo.sfiflratlon  for  In- 
ve«ting    heavllv    In    the«ie    Indirect    preven- 
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tlve-orlented  programs  Yet  these  programs 
are  now  generally  non-existent,  and  where 
they  exl  t  they  are  pocr!y  supported  Ment,il 
health  program  staffs  have  not  ordinarily 
been  trained  for  Indirect  services  and  thus 
often  lack  both  the  competence  as  well  as 
the  mand.ite  to  become  more  active  In  this 
program  area. 

The  survey  has  made  It  possible  to  identify 
some  of  the  major  Issues  of  concern  to 
directors  of  campu,  mental  health  programs 
In  reviewing  the  svirvey  findings,  it  Is  pos- 
sible to  conceptualize  these  Issues  as  a  serio 
of  questions.  First,  how  .should  mental 
hcilth  services  on  tlie  urban  campus  be  or- 
ganized' What  kinds  of  special  programs 
should  be  developed  for  the  commuting  stu- 
dent, for  the  medical  student,  or  any  other 
specially  Identified  group?  How  can  inter- 
agency relationships  be  Improved?  What 
range  of  services  should  be  provided,  and 
should  some  services  be  decentralized  into 
residence  halls  or  other  sites?  Who  should  be 
eligible  for  services? 

Second  how  should  mental  health  services 
be  organized  on  the  rural  campus?  If  most 
students  live  In  dormatorles,  can  services 
be  Integrated  with  the  residence  hall  pro- 
granW  How  can  persons  be  used  as  general- 
Ists,  trained  to  deal  adequately  with  a  broad- 
ly defined  variety  of  mental  health-related 
problems ■>  What  are  the  Implications  of  rela- 
tive geographic  Isolation  on  emotional  matu- 
rltyf  Third,  how  can  the  Interest  in  in-service 
education  and  training  l>e  Implemented? 
What  should  be  the  content,  and  what  tech- 
nlfiues  are  available  to  provide  such  training  ' 
How  can  the  mental  health  professional  pro- 
vide training  to  residence  hall  adylsors, 
houseparents.  or  other  persons  who  are  in 
direct  contact  with  students?  What  training 
does  the  mental  health  professional  need  to 
maintain  and  to  enhance  his  own  skills? 

Fourth,  how  can  one  evaluate  a  campus 
community  mental  health  program?  Can  a 
Uixonomy  of  program  objectives  be  devel- 
oped'' How  can  one  Index  the  attainment  of 
these  objectives?  Can  the  diagnostic  system 
currently  in  use  be  improved  upon?  What 
therapeutic  techniques  are  aTallable  and 
what  Is  the  evaluation  of  their  effectiveness'' 
Fifth,  should  mental  health  consultation  be 
developed  as  a  standard  part  of  the  campus 
mental  health  program?  Should  such  con- 
sultation be  limited  to  case  consultation  re- 
garding particular  students?  How  can  the 
mental  health  professional  provide  case  con- 
sult^itloa  and  still  preserve  the  confidential- 
ity of  his  therapeutic  relationships :  Should 
the  mental  health  professional  provide  ad- 
ministrative consultation  U)  the  university 
staff""  Sixth,  what  can  be  done  to  meet  the 
manpower  crisis?  Can  traditional  mental 
health  manpower  be  deployed  more  effec- 
tively' Can  non-tradltlonal  sources  of  man- 
power be  trained  and  utilized?  What  can  be 
done  to  attract  and  retain  comptent  menUil 
healtli  professionals  In  the  campus  setting'' 
Can  students  serve  a  function  as  represent- 
atives of  the  mental  health  program? 

Seventh,  what  Is  the  role  of  the  mental 
health  program  In  preventive  Intervention,' 
How  can  the  population-focused  public 
health  approach  be  employed  on  the 
campus'  What  outreach  or  case  finding  ac- 
tivities are  appropriate  >  What  activities  of  a 
frankly  educational  nature  should  be  under- 
taken? Can  the  mental  health  program  deal 
with  such  problems  as  underachlevement  or 
difficulties  in  career  choice'  Should  the  men- 
tal health  progarm  attempt  to  reduce  t.e 
number  of  drop-outs?  Should  services  be 
provided  for  persona  wlthi.  it  significant  psy- 
chopatholngy  who  want  to  Increase  produc- 
tivity or  self-acttiallzatlon?  Eighth,  how 
should  mental  health  programs  respond  to 
the  changing  university  community?  How 
can  they  maintain  enough  flexibility  to  deal 
with  such  newly  emerging  problems  as  stu- 
dent unrest,  student  alienation,  tensions  »s- 
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boclated  with  the  war  or  the  draft,  the  in- 
creasingly heterogeneous  character  of  the 
student  body,  minority  group  tensions,  the 
married  student,  parenthood?  Ninth,  how 
can  resources  be  found  to  undertake  basic 
epidemologlc  studies  of  emotional  disorder 
..nd  basic  and  applied  mental  liealth-related 
research  on  the  campus?  What  should  such 
studies  try  to  determine? 

Tenth,  how  can  the  mental  health  profes- 
-lonal  Intervene  so  as  to  effect  change  in  the 
university  as  a  social  system?  If  sources  of 
.stress  can  be  found  outside  the  student, 
does  the  mental  health  professional  have  a 
role  in  efforts  to  reduce  such  stresses?  And 
finally,  what  alternative  strategies  exist  for 
the  funding  of  mental  health  programs?  How 
can  direct  clinical  services  be  supported? 
How  can  indirect  population-based  ser\'lces 
such  as  preventive  programs,  mental  health 
education,  or  case  finding  be  supported? 

In  addition  to  being  the  social  institution 
charged  with  higher  education,  the  univer- 
sity has  the  opportunity  to  enhance  emo- 
tional maturity  in  a  group  of  young  persons 
who  represent  a  major  national  treasure. 
Particulsirly  in  these  times  when  so  much 
unrest  grips  the  young,  continued  debate 
within  the  university  community  among 
mental  health-related  program  directors,  ad- 
ministrators, and  repersentatives  of  fund- 
ing agencies  can  assist  significantly  In  de- 
termining the  roles  that  mental  health  pro- 
fessionals can  and  should  play  in  carrying 
out  this  task. 

FOOTNOTES 

*  Mental  Health  Consultant,  Western  In- 
terstate Commission  for  Higher  Education, 
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*  Copies  of  the  survey  form  are  available 
from  the  author. 
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*  R,  Tryon  and  D.  Bailey,  the  BC  TRY  Com- 
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Speech  DEi.rvEBCD  to  WICHE  Commissioners 

ON  AUGDBT   11.  1960 

(By  Bernard  L.  Bloom,  Ph.  D.) 

I  am  happy  to  be  with  you  this  morning  to 
present  the  first  formal  report  of  our  begin- 
ning efforts  to  explore  the  status  of  mental 
health  services  in  university  communities. 
We  have  been  involved  on  a  part-time  basis 
in  this  activity  for  about  a  year  At  the  out- 
set I  would  like  to  acknowledge  our  Indebt- 
edness to  Dr.  Samuel  Puennlng,  the  Director 
of  the  University  Health  Service  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  and  the  Chief  Uaison 
Officer  of  the  American  College  Health  Asso- 
clatioD,  He  met  with  us  at  WICHE  a  year  ago 
to  tell  us  about  the  ACHA  and  its  hopes  to 
review  and  Improve  the  provision  of  all 
health-related  services  in  campus  communi- 
ties throughout  the  country. 

His  visit  called  to  our  attention  a  striking 
fact,  namely,  that  the  Mental  Health  Pro- 
gram of  the  Western  Interstate  Commission 
for  Higher  Education  had  never  addressed 
itself  to  an  obvious  point  of  intersection — 
the  provision  of  mental  health  services  In 
Institutions  of  higher  education.  In  fact,  we 
realized,  we  were  generally  unfamiliar  with 
these  services.  We  knew  little  of  their  qual- 
ity or  of  the  problems  being  faced  by  campus 
community  mental  health  program  directors, 
and.  of  course,  had  no  idea  whether  there 
were  any  Issues  which  might  be  the  proper 
concern  of  the  WICHE  Uenui  Healtb  Pro- 
gram stair.  A  review  of  tbe  literature  re- 
vealed that  it  had  been  15  years  since  any 
kind  of  general  survey  had  been  conducted 
in  this  area  in  the  United  States, 

Growth  of  campus  mental  health  activities 
>ia*  been  documented  In  Isolated  descrip- 
tions of  new  or  expanded  programs  and  1b 
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undoubtedly  a  reflection  of  the  general  in- 
crease In  the  slae  of  American  universities. 
In  1965.  some  6.675,000  persons  were  attend- 
ing college.  By  tbe  Pall  of  1968,  that  number 
had  increased  to  6,800,000.  Projections  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  suggest  that  by  1985 
between  ten  and  eleven  million  persons  will 
be  attending  a  college  or  university  in  the 
United  States.  Concern  about  i>sychlatrlc 
disorders  on  compus  appears  to  be  growing 
along  with  interest  In  other  non-academic 
aspects  of  students'  lives  and  we  think  there 
is  a  growing  awareness  at  the  need  to  develop 
and  provide  more  adequate  preventive  and 
therapeutic  mental  health  services. 

With  these  thoughts  In  mind,  late  last 
Summer  we  prepared  a  brief  open-ended 
questionnaire  and  an  explanatory  letter,  ad- 
dressed it,  by  title,  to  Directxjrs  of  Psychi- 
atric Clinic  in  Student  Health  Programs  in 
the  103  accredited  4-year  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  the  13  Western  states,  mailed  them. 
and  waited  to  see  what  would  happen.  It  was 
a  fishing  expedition  In  unknown  waters.  The 
questionnaire  posed  a  series  of  questions  and 
left  some  a  blank  space  for  answers  to  each 
of  them.  The  questionnaire  asked  for  a  brief 
description  of  clinical  services  being  ifroviiled, 
an  indication  of  which  groups  were  eligible 
for  services,  a  description  of  any  activities 
emphasizing  prevention  as  distinguished 
from  treatment.  Identification  of  any  other 
agencies  on  the  camptis  providing  mental 
health  services  (to  which  similar  question- 
naires were  subsequently  sent) .  major  de- 
velopments in  tbe  mental  health  program  in 
recent  years  and  how  these  developments 
were  related  to  changing  characteristics  of 
the  university  community,  and  finally,  prob- 
lems or  Issues  In  the  further  development  of 
mental  health  program  activities. 

It  turned  out  to  be  an  astonishingly  sue- 
cessIvU  fishing  trip.  At  least  one  reply  was 
received  from  85  of  the  103  universities  and 
including  questionnaires  received  from  other 
campus  agencies  mentioned  by  respondents, 
a  toui  of  12S  replies  came  In.  In  reviewing 
these  replies,  it  became  clear  that  the  ques- 
tionnaire was  a  welcome  one.  Yet  the  com- 
plexity and  detail  of  the  responses  made  a 
systematic  analysts  of  the  replies  Impossible. 
There  was  an  extremely  broad  spectrum  of 
opinion  expressed  on  almost  every  issue 
raised.  There  appeared  to  be  widespread  dls- 
sattsfactlcm  expressed  with  many  of  the  cur- 
rent mental  health  program  characteristics 
In  university  communities  but  because  spe- 
cific questions  were  not  asked  of  each  re- 
spondent, it  was  not  possible  to  evaluate  the 
generality  of  these  concerns. 

As  a  result  of  these  problems  it  was  decided 
to  prepare  and  submit  a  second,  more  com- 
prehensive questionnaire  to  the  125  respon- 
dents of  the  first  survey  form.  Included  with 
the  questionnaire  were  a  progress  report  and 
some  preliminary  ideas  about  how  the  re- 
plies might  be  utilized.  The  revised  ques- 
tionnaire, which  was  distributed  early  this 
year,  was  divided  Into  two  sections:  first, 
a  prog^ram  description  survey  which  asked 
for  Information  more  systematically  regard- 
ing type  of  program,  personnel,  nature  of 
professional  activities,  eligibility  for  services, 
and  distribution  of  professional  activities  by 
recipient  group,  and  second,  a  set  of  113  state- 
ments regarding  campus  communities  and 
their  mental  healtb  programs  for  which  re- 
spondents were  asked  to  express  their  degree 
of  agreement.  Even  these  113  items  con- 
stituted a  kind  of  progress  report  since  each 
item  was  derived  from  the  replies  to  the 
original  questionnaire.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  this  new  surrey  was  long  and  time- 
consuming,  responses  were  received  from  103 
of  the  138  persons  to  whom  they  were  sent, 
with  at  least  one  response  from  75  different 
coUeges  and  universities  In  the  WICHE 
region. 

We  are  going  to  present  some  of  the  high- 
lights of  our  findings  and  then  we  hope  you 
might   share   with   us   your   reactions,   par- 
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ticularly  regarding  what  you  see  as  the  im- 
plications for  WICHE  mental  health  program 
involvement  on  a  regional  basis. 

Some  kind  of  professional  mental  health- 
related  service  is  available  in  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  the  accredited  4-year  colleges  and 
unlversitls  in  the  13  Western  states.  The 
availability  of  mental  health  services  appears 
to  be  about  double  that  reported  in  a  slmllar 
survey  conducted  in  1953  throughout  the 
United  States,  Except  for  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  identifiable  mental  health  pro- 
grams, however,  few  changes  seem  to  have 
taken  place  In  the  past  15  years.  While  it  is 
felt  that  services  should  be  provided  to  a 
broad  spectrum  of  the  population  of  the  uni- 
versity community,  and  while  consultative, 
preventive,  smd  educational  activities  are 
generally  felt  to  be  desirable  in  addition  to 
clinical  services,  in  fact  nearly  all  profes- 
sional time  Is  sj>ent  working  directly  with 
students,  most  commonly  in  individual  clin- 
ical evaluation,  counseling,  or  psycho- 
therapy. Staffing  patterns  do  not  appear  to 
have  Improved  in  the  past  15  years  in  spite 
of  the  increased  student  population.  The 
typical  medlcal-psychlatrlc  clinic  attached 
to  a  student  health  service  fimctions  almost 
entirely  with  part-time  staff  with  their  com- 
bined efforts  averaging  to  be  the  equivalent 
of  fewer  than  three  full-time  positions.  Coun- 
seling centers  have  the  equivalent  of  more 
than  twice  as  many  professional  positions 
and  a  substantial  number  of  them  are  filled 
by  full-time  people.  Other  types  of  programs, 
including  referral  and  evaluation  services, 
typically  in  smaller  ccdleges  and  training 
clinics  in  department  of  psychology  are  more 
poorly  staffed  than  medlcal-psychlatrlc  clin- 
ics and  professional  functions  are  carried  out 
even  to  a  greater  extent  by  part-time  per- 
sonnel. 

There  really  Is  a  substantial  undercur- 
rent of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  campus 
mental  health  program  directors.  Significant 
numbers  of  respondents  feel  they  get  inade- 
quate support  from  university  administra- 
tions and  from  funding  agencies.  Many  re- 
spondents report  poor  salaries,  difficulties  in 
recruitment  end  In  promotion,  inadequate 
physical  facllltiee,  and  Insufflcient  funds  for 
research  and  program  evaluation.  Relation- 
ships among  campus  agencies  providing 
mental  health-related  services  are  often 
poor.  Regarding  eligibility  for  services,  it 
seems  clear  that  respondents  believe  that 
their  services  should  be  available  to  a  broad 
spectrum  of  recipient  groups.  TTiree-quar- 
ters  of  the  respondents  believe  that  no  cam- 
pus community  group  should  be  denied 
mental  health  services  as  a  matter  of  admin- 
istrative policy.  Yet  even  now  when  services 
are  in  fact  provided  almost  exclusively  for 
students,  nearly  90%  of  respondents  report 
that  the  demand  for  services  exceeds  the 
supply.  Thtis.  it  seems  Imperative  that  new 
resources  be  found  for  the  provision  of  ex- 
panded mental  health  services.  There  is  con- 
siderable interest  in  the  employment  of  cer- 
tain non-traditional  mental  health  person- 
nel, including  advanced  undergraduate  stu- 
dents, and  in  the  expanded  employment,  on 
a  part-time  basis,  of  mental  health  profes- 
sionals in  the  surrounding  community  as 
two  ways  of  meeting  this  manpower  crisis. 

Complicating  the  inability  to  provide 
enough  services  to  meet  current  demand, 
more  than  80%  of  respondents  believe  that 
outreach  activities  in  the  form  of  case  find- 
ing and  early  intervention  are  necessary. 
Nearly  all  respondents  believe  that  psychi- 
atric emergency  services  should  be  available 
on  a  34  hour  a  day  basis.  Ninety-five  percent 
of  respondents  believe  that  a  well-function- 
ing campus  community  mental  health  pro- 
gram should  have  an  active  consultation 
service.  Thus,  even  though  campus  com- 
munity mental  health  program  staff  cannot 
keep  up  with  tbe  current  demand  for  services, 
they  are  aware  that  this  demand  does  not 
fully  represent  the  trtie  extent  of  the  cam- 
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pus  pixblftn  Many  people  In  need  of  menta! 
heallh  services  do  not  seek  them  and  many 
X.nds  of  broad  unuersity  prub'.enis  might  be 
more  e.Tectively  dealt  wub  by  the  lnv>!ve- 
mei^t  of  mental  health  profesaionals.  Much 
perionai  and  ors<iiili'd'.luii.il  straULiiig  la  ihe 
unuersity  community  Is  not  being  reduced, 
in  p.irt  because  of  Insufficient  mental  heaith 
reUted  resources 

In  this  connection  It  Is  well  to  keep  In 
Dilud  that  lu  addiUun  to  n>ore  students  uu 
their  campuses,  in  comparison  with  five  years 
ago.  respi'ndenis  generally  report  that  stu- 
dents are  different  There  appears  to  be  In- 
creased heterogeneity  of  the  student  p«jpu- 
lation.  an  Increasetl  prtportlun  of  married 
students,  incre.ised  mtertst  lu  mental  health 
fer\lces.  perhaps  an  Increased  rate  of  emo- 
tlunal  disorder  special  ten.Moiis  related  tu 
the  draft  aiid  the  War.  a  growing  wish  (or 
organized  opportunities  fur  meaningtul  In- 
terpersonal encounters,  growing  use  of  aicu- 
hol.  marijwin a  and  other  drugs,  and  a  grow- 
ing sense  i  f  unre.'^l  and  alienation  While 
some  of  these  conditions  have  ImpUcatluns 
for  the  prtjvlslon  of  direct  clinical  services. 
mo6t  appe.ir  to  haie  greater  implications  for 
the  provision  ut  expanded  preventive  6<'rv- 
ices.  Including  the  ideuiihcaiion  and  reduc- 
tion of  undesir.ible  stress-inducing  a£f>ect3 
v{  the  university  cunununity  the  e.irly  Iden- 
tification of  students  who  appear  to  be  un- 
usually vulnerable  tj  the  development  of 
emotK>iial  di^-orders  and  the  dissemination 
of  mental  heilt.'i  rt-lated  educatiunal  inJur- 
matlon. 

Over  90  uf  respondents  believe  that  such 
preventive  services  are  at  least  as  Important 
as  clinical  services  Nearly  90'»  of  resp<jnd- 
ents  believe  that  a  university  mental  health 
program  should  deploy  a  significant  profKir- 
tion  of  us  resources  In  working  w.-.h  nor- 
mal students,  that  is,  with  students  who 
do  not  present  psychiatric  problems  but 
rather  want  to  become  more  pr'jductive  and 
self-actualumg 

The  major  dehclencies  in  campus  commu- 
nity mental  health  progrania  speciHcally 
Identified  by  respondents  can  be  pretty  ^C'ell 
predicted  from  what  has  already  been  said 
These  defiicteucies  include  lack  of  research 
and  pro^a.'n  evaluation  budgets.  InabiUly 
to  conduct  epidemiologic  studies  upon  which 
to  base  Innovative  program  planning,  lack 
of  resources  to  conduct  adequate  in-service 
training  prugrarrui  for  profCKalonal  chnlcal 
personnel  and  for  faculty  and  general  unl- 
veraltT  staff.  Inability  to  mount  adequate 
preventively-oriented  programs,  insufficient 
resources  to  provide  adequate  case  and  ad- 
nuntstratlve  consultation,  and  inability  to 
engage  in  sulBciently  comprehensive  out- 
reach activities. 

Tbeae  are  some  of  our  findings  Two  papers 
are  now  being  prepared  which  will  serve  as 
reports  to  the  respondents  and  we  hope  to 
enter  Into  a  productive  exchange  with  them 
baaed  upon  these  reports  which  may  result 
In  continued  long-term  Involvement  by 
WICHE  on  a  regional  basis  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  forum  and  a  vehicle  for  dealing  with 
at  least  some  of  these  Issues  We  Invite  your 
active  participation  In  this  planning  process 
and  would  be  happy  now  to  have  you  share 
your  Initial  reactions  with  us. 


US    JAYCEE   ANNTVERS.ARY 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

or  KAMsas 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Monday.  January  26,  1970 

Mr  WINN  Mr.  Speaker.  January  21 
was  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  UjS.  Jaycees.  and,  across  the  Na- 
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tlon.  Ajnericans  paid  tribute  to  these  out- 
.'■tandinK  civic-minded  young  men. 

I  would  like  to  make  special  reference 
to  the  creed  of  thus  fine  organization 
which  ha-i  in.'^pirpd  its  members  and  con- 
tributed to  their  many  achievements 
throuijhjut  the  years'" 

The   Jaycub    Crikd 

We  believe  That  faith  In  God  gives  mean- 
ing and  purpose  to  h^inian  life 

That  the  brotherh.j«>d  of  man  transcends 
the  s<:>verelgnty  of  nallrns; 

That  economic  Justice  can  tjest  tje  won  by 
free  nu-n  through  free  enterprise; 

That  government  .should  be  of  laws  rather 
t  han  of  man 

That  earth  s  great  treasure  lies  In  huinnn 
perst>na!itv: 

.\nd  that  service  to  humanity  Is  the  best 
uork  of  life 

As  we  enter  tJu.s  new  and  challenKHiK 
decade.  I  am  confident  that  there  will 
be  a  re.surgeiice  of  active  and  construc- 
tive involvement  in  the  .American  way 
of  life  I  am  equiUly  confident  tliat  the 
men  who  pasi  thrnugh  the  leadership 
trainaiK  of  the  US  Jaycees  will  play  a 
commanding,'  role  in  thi.s  resurgence  for 
the  good  of  the  Nation  and  all  Americans 


WISCONSIN  CITIZENS  SUPPORTING 
NF:W  STATE  VOCATIONAL  TECH- 
NICAL   EDUCATION 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

or    \il.S«.oNSlN 
IS    rHE  HOU.se  op  RSI'RfSENTATlVES 

Monday.  January  26.  1970 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wl.seonsm  Mr 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  December  29.  1969.  Is-sue  of 
the  Appleton,   Wis.   Post  Crescent. 

Its  author.  John  Wyngaard.  calls  it  one 
of  the  "refreshing  stones  of  the  year  In 
Wisconsin  public  affairs  "  And  I  agree. 
Wisconsin  and  Its  people  are  working  to- 
gether to  upgrade  vocational  education 
in  the  SUte  In  1965  when  I  was  a  mem- 
t)er  of  the  Sute  legislature  we  authorized 
the  establisliment  of  a  statewide  system 
of  vocational  education  to  provide  every 
student  In  the  SUte  with  an  opportunity 
to  attend  a  vocational  school  The  SUte 
was  divided  Into  18  vocational  and  tech- 
nical school  districts  and  today  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  SUte  has  been 
incorporated  into  one  of  these  districts. 
This  has  required  additional  Uxation  for 
many  of  Wisconsin  s  citizens  but  they 
have  shown  a  willingness  and  enthusiasm 
to  support  vocational  education. 

As  part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point  I 
would  like  to  include  John  Wyngaard's 
article.  'People  Supporting  New  SUte 
Vocational  Technical  Education": 
P«opu«  SfTPOBTTNC  Nrw  Stats  Vocational. 
Technical  Education 
(By    John  Wyngaard) 

MAOtsuN  —  One  of  thi  refreshing  stories  of 
the  year  In  Wisconsin  public  afTalrs  was  the 
steady  progress  made  toward  the  effectuaUon 
of  the  statewide  vocational  and  technical 
school  system  authorized  by  the  legislature 
In  1066  to  become  fuUy  effective  In  inld-lB70. 

History  may  very  well  describe  that  act  as 
one  of  the  most  meaningful  and  far  reaching 
among  the  many  legislative  advances  In  pub- 
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lie  eilucailun  of  this  century  It  ranks  at  len^t 
vnth  the  compulsory  high  school  altendRiu  <■ 
law  of  some  years  ago.  and  perhaps  even  wrli 
ttie  democratization  of  higher  education  op- 
pvirtunlty  as  represen'ed  by  the  rapid  expan- 
Mon  of  liberal  arts  higher  eduratl  mil  op- 
portunities In  this  decade  a.s  Illustrated  bv 
the  construction  of  new  two-year  centers 
and  t'Ao  new  four-year  university  campviscs. 

DOUBTED  OUAL   ArTMNABLE 

Wlien  this  correspondent  observed  \*nli 
profound  Interest  the  evolution  of  the  legis- 
lation which  p  It  all  of  the  taxable  territory 
of  ;he  state  into  a  vocational  school  district 
and  tliu.^  made  every  qualified  student  eligi- 
ule  to  attend  such  a  -chool  It  was  with  SfJim- 
iloubt  that  the  objectue  would  actually  be 
achieved 

tx.metuues  legislatures  are  Inclined  to 
adopt  such  laws,  and  then  when  there  is  a 
showing  of  hostile  pressure,  accept  deferral 
<>i  the  effective  da-e  The  Integration  of  th<- 
high  school  system  In  an  earlier  decade  v*as 
I  ue  example 

Yet  today,  abijut  six  months  from  the 
tlcaUline.  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  stale 
haj  been  Incorijorated  into  one  of  18  vtx:a- 
tional  and  technical  school  districts  There  is 
a  bill  111  the  legislature  indeed,  that  propo.ses 
ti  p»..stpone  the  1970  deadline  There  l.s  little 
chance  for  lus  enactment  The  people  of  Wis- 
consin have  shown  not  only  that  they  sup- 
port the  Idea  ol  vocational  education,  but 
that  they  want  better  vocational  schools 

Better  scluols.  with  broader  offerings  lor 
the  benefit  of  young  people  preparing  I'r 
working  careers  In  a  technological  tociei) 
obviously  can  be  more  efficiently  and  eco- 
nomically provided  wlUi  a  broad  dlslricl  tax 
ba.se  than  Uirough  the  construct<Ki  Uix  foun- 
dations of  single  cities  devLsed  when  Wis- 
consin pioneered  In  vocaUoual  education 
h.ilf  a  century  ago. 

nils  Is  an  era  of  extreme  taxpayer  sen- 
sitivity One  school  bond  1  sue  after  another 
IS    bf'lng   voted   down   all   over   Wisconsin. 

But  tlie  vocational  schools  apparently  have 
pro'.ed  Uiemsolves  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Uixp.iyer.  even  while  he  worries  about  his 
tajc  burdens  Several  district  bonding  plans 
have  been  approved  without  a  referendum, 
which  can  be  had  upon  the  petition  of  only 
1  000  per-on.s  Two  have  been  approved  after 
referendums  were  held 

LANDSLine   SrPPORT 

Tlie  most  remarkable  eiiilbltlon  of  public 
approval  of  enriched  vocational  education 
opportunity  came  recently  In  the  Pox  Valley 
district  base  In  Appleton.  The  vote  of  ap- 
proval for  a  sizable  bonding  plan  carried  by 
a  margin  of  approximately  three  to  one.  In 
the  city  of  Appleton.  where  the  populace 
tends  to  be  a  few  shades  more  conservative — 
on  the  basis  of  its  regular  elecUon  behav- 
ior—the approving  vote  was  far  greater. 

The  significance  of  such  a  performance 
can  scarcely  be  otKCured.  Those  approving 
voters  were  not  only  endorsing — to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  formerly  lived  outside  the 
vocational  school  dL^trlct  -an  additional 
property  tax  levy  of  two  mills  on  equalized 
levies  to  amortize  the  bond  Issue  which  under 
the  new  law  Is  outside  the  regular  taxing 
limits  of  the  districts 

It  will  require  perhaps  half  a  dozen  years 
or  more  to  provide  the  buildings  and  stall 
and  equipment  to  make  the  IS  dUtrlct 
school  systems  fully  operative  according  to 
the  design  of  the  architects  of  the  reorgani- 
zation law  But  perhaps  because  thla  system 
does  not  Indulge  In  as  much  of  the  pulTery 
aa  some  other  elements  of  WUconsln  public 
education,  it  Is  not  always  remembered  that 
It  Is  always  a  sizable  establishment.  Por  ex- 
ample, there  are  33.000  fuU  time  students 
studying  for  credit — or  the  equivalent  of  the 
enrollment  of  three  typical  »tau  universi- 
ties— not  to  mention  more  tbaa  300,000 
part-time  and  night  student*. 
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THE  MEDIA  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL 
AWARENESS 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday.  January  26,  1970 

.Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  essential  prerequisites  for  the  qual- 
ity environment  we  all  desire  Is  an  In- 
formed public.  It  was  for  the  formation 
of  this  Informed  public  that  I,  along  with 
my  distinguished  colleagues  Congress- 
men Bradeuas,  Reid,  and  Hansen  and 
47  other  cosponsors,  introduced  the  En- 
vironmental Quality  Education  Act. 
However,  more  than  classroom  instruc- 
tion will  be  necessary  to  keep  our  citi- 
zenry knowledgeable  about  the  condition 
of  our  surroundings  and  our  resources. 
Molders  of  public  opinion,  especially  our 
newspapers,  must  recogrUze  their  re- 
sponsibility to  inform  the  public  of  events 
concerning  the  environment.  Mr.  Wolf 
von  Eckhardt  of  the  Washington  Post 
has  outlined  some  excellent  proposals  for 
roles  which  the  press  might  take.  Por 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  insert  the 
article  Into  the  Record: 
Thk  Mtdia  AND  Bnvixonmental  Awakenkss 

The  press  must  search  for  better  ways  to 
Inform  its  readers  about  environmental  dis- 
asters before  they  happen. 

This  might  help  to  avert  them. 

We're  had  this  kind  of  soul-searching  after 
the  riots.  Prodded  by  the  Kemer  Commission, 
newspapers  discovered  that  they  had  not 
adequately  Informed  the  public  of  the  mood 
and  conditions  In  the  ghetto.  News  emanat- 
ing from  the  ofBclal  renewers,  poverty  war- 
riors and  clvU  rlghters  proved  obviously 
Incomplete  If  not  misleading.  But  then,  they 
were  all  such  nice  guys  and  seemed  so 
sincere.  We  knew  them.  We  dldnt  know 
anybody  who  Uved  In  Watts,  or  the  Shaw 
area,  or  in  Harlem. 

I  am  not  excluding  myself.  I  had  written 
about  urban  renewal  for  years.  And.  yes,  I 
had  wagged  my  finger  about  the  "relocation 
problem."  But  I  along  with  most  everyone  else 
In  the  news  room  had  been  half  blinded  by 
the  statistical  sand  the  ofBclal  urban  renew- 
ers kept  throwing  Into  my  eyes. 

It  was  left  to  the  Kemer  Report  to  state  It 
bluntly:  Urban  renewal  has  destroyed  twice 
and  three  times  more  low-cost  housing  than 
It  had  built. 

Likewise  more  newsmen  should  have 
known  and  reported,  and  more  managing 
editors  should  have  prominently  featured, 
that  the  negotiations  for  off-shore  oil  drilling 
rights  might  lead  to  devasutlng  oil  spills: 
that  those  lucrative  freeway  systems  would 
lead  to  more  trafBc  Jams;  that  America's 
bome-bulldlng  industry  was  heading  toward 
stagnation  to  the  point  where  today  half  the 
population  Is  no  longer  able  to  aCord  a  new 
home. 

Today  America's  newspapers  are  Jtist  as 
complacent  about  the  environment  as  they 
were  about  the  ghetto  and  for  similar 
reasons  : 

We  are  half  ignorant  and  half  Indifferent. 

We  are  lazy  and  take  the  establishment's 
word  for  It.  We  half  believe,  for  instance,  that 
the  SST  Is  essential  to  America's  prestige.  Or 
that  cleaning  up  the  Potomac  Is  too  ex- 
pensive. The  people  who  tell  us  these  things 
are,  after  all,  such  nice  and  seemingly  sin- 
cere guys. 

What's  more,  a  newspaper's  job  Is  to  report 
the  news.  Carbon  monoxide  In  the  air,  like 
rats  in  the  ghetto,  after  all.  Is  hardly  news. 
Not  untU  somebody  screams  or  dies. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Worse:  We  treat  the  environment  not  sis  an 
ecological.  Interrelated  whole  but  In  a  frag- 
mented fashion.  We  report  a  new  bousing 
project  here  and  a  transportation  crisis  there. 
We  rarely,  if  ever,  point  out  that  the  housing 
project  In  the  wrong  place  wlU  make  the 
transportation  crisis  worse.  News  affecting 
the  environment  Is  organized  according  to  Its 
source  but  not  In  terms  of  Its  Impact  on  oxir 
place  to  live. 

In  an  attempt  to  do  better,  we  on  the 
Washington  Post  are  now  considering  to  set 
up  an  Environment  Team.  (We  first  thought 
only  of  an  Urban  Team,  but  soon  realized 
that  our  urban  problems  are  largely  environ- 
mental problems.) 

This  team  of  editors,  reporters  and  com- 
mentators would  cover  all  the  news  that  af- 
fects the  quality  of  the  man-made  environ- 
ment, I.e.  air,  water  and  noise  pollution,  city 
planning  and  housing,  transportation,  con. 
servatlon  and  open  space. 

It  would  not  only  cover  these  matters  but 
pursue  them.  And  It  would  do  so  not  only 
In  the  halls  and  pressrooms  of  Congress,  the 
state  legislatures  and  the  local  governments 
of  our  metropolitan  area,  but  also  out  In  the 
field  where  they  smell. 

The  team  would  have  three  missions:  (1) 
relate,   (2)   examine  and   (3)   prod. 

( 1 )  News  stories  on  matters  that  affect  the 
environment  would  try  to  point  out  that  they 
do.  A  report  of  a  freeway  proposal,  for  In- 
stance, would  try  to  Include  not  only  the  dol- 
lar cost  and  the  estimated  number  of  cars 
moved,  but  also  the  estimated  amount  of 
carbon  monoxide  it  would  generate  and  where 
the  cars  are  to  be  parked.  A  report  on  a  pro- 
posed new  housing  project  would  also  try 
to  report  on  the  transportation  requirements 
of  its  residents.  A  story  on  an  Industrial  de- 
velopment would  include  not  only  Its  em- 
ployment potential  but  also  its  hotislng 
needs  and  pollution  potential. 

Obviously  the  environmental  consequences 
cannot  alwajrs  be  easily  determined  or  even 
estimated.  But  by  raising  the  question,  not 
only  with  the  news  source  or  with  other  agen- 
cies, but  also  In  print,  we  can  help  stimulate 
envlr(Mimental  awareness  and  prod  the  power 
structive  to  think  along  these  Unes.  After 
all,  we  don't  report  political  assertions  and 
promises  uncballengecL 

(2)  The  press  has  left  It  mostly  to  conser- 
vation groups  and  other  kooks  to  examine 
official  assertions  and  to  challenge  them.  In- 
dustry keeps  claiming  for  Instance  that  anti- 
pollution measures  are  unfeasible  or  uneco- 
nomical. Tt.e  team  would  on  its  own  Initia- 
tive challenge  the  veracity  of  these  claims 
and  unjuggle  scune  of  the  industrial  arith- 
metic. Few  people  In  this  country  know,  for 
Instance,  that  Independent  engineers  esti- 
mate that  most  antl-pollutlon  devices,  now 
legally  required  In  Germany  and  England, 
cost  only  from  two  percent  to  ten  percent  oX 
Industry's  capital  Investment. 

(3)  Much  aa  we  have  theater,  art,  music. 
dance  and  (at  least  on  the  Washington  Post 
and  New  York  Times)  architectural  criti- 
cism, we  need  sharp  and  articulate  environ- 
mental criticism  and  commentary  in  the 
newspapers.  It  is  an  effective  way  to  prod 
officialdom  and  industry  and  to  stimulate 
public  discussion. 

The  most  Important  contribution  the 
printed  press  can  make  towards  greater  en- 
vironmental awareness  is  to  help  throw  the 
problem  Into  the  political  arena. 

This  Is  why  environmental  news  and 
commentary  should  no  longer  be  confined 
to  the  feature  pages,  women  and  real  estate 
sections.  We  must  treat  It  as  part  of  general, 
political  news  where  the  politicians  and 
their  constituents  will  read  It. 

Space  Is  always  short,  to  be  stire.  But  news- 
papers ought  to  examine  whether  its  front 
•ectloQ  space  U  always  used  wisely.  Do  we, 
for  Instance,  really  need  hundreds  of  column- 
Inches  devoted  to  jxjlltlcal  columnists  who. 
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day  after  day.  regurgitate  just  why  oiu  Vice 
President  said  what  he  said  about  "effete  in- 
tellectuals," or  why  Judge  Haynsworth 
didn't  say  what  he  didn't  say  about  his  in- 
vestments, J'lst  because  we  have  such  an 
affluence  of  political  columnists  who  are  so 
seemingly  good  at  regurgitating? 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  all  too  few  newsmen 
who  feel  qualified  to  report,  let  alone  com- 
ment on  environmental  relationships  and 
design.  But  there  are  Increasingly  more  who 
are  interested  and  concerned.  One  of  the  best 
Investments  a  newspaper  can  make  in  its 
own  and  the  country's  futtire,  is  to  send  some 
of  these  Interested  and  concerned  young  men 
and  women  to  school  for  a  semester  or  two. 
Most  universities  now  have  courses  In  eco- 
logical, urban  and  environmental  studies. 


ICC  ACTION  TO  HELP  CONSUMERS 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  26,  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
flaying  the  regulatory  agencies  has  be- 
come something  of  a  national  pastime 
in  recent  months.  Various  groups  and 
Individuals,  as  well  as  some  Members  of 
the  Congress,  have  charged  variously 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  demonstrated  an  Insensitivlty 
toward  consumer  interests  in  some  of  the 
agency's  activities  and  decisions. 

Constructive  criticism  is  one  thing; 
sheer  carping  for  the  sake  of  carping  Is 
quite  another.  It  Is  in  the  spirit  of  fair 
play  that  credit  for  constructive  activity 
should  be  given  when  it  is  due  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  Monday.  January  19,  1970,  de- 
tailing; the  voluntary,  and  I  think,  pro- 
gressive action,  of  the  ICC  in  attempting 
to  meet  and  overcome  some  of  the  prob- 
lems besetting  families  on  the  move  these 
days. 

The  Commission  merits  a  "well  done" 
in  taking  action  to  prevent  abuses  such 
as  those  detailed  in  the  article: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  19,  1970] 
ICC  Etxs  Tiohteb  Rkin  on  U.S.  Moving 
Pniis 

(By  William  H.  Jones) 

If  you  haven't  moved  recently,  you're 
among  the  rarest  of  Americans.  Statistics 
from  Atlas  Van  Lines  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  show  that  about  40 
million  citizens — more  than  12  million 
households — move  every  year. 

At  the  same  time,  it  could  be  said  people 
are  moving  more  but  enjoying  It  less. 

The  ICC  In  recent  years  has  been  literally 
Inundated  with  complaints  from  consumers 
of  moving  services.  Most  complaints  concern 
losses  or  damage  claims,  procedures  for 
estimating  in  adveince  the  moving  costs,  and 
late  deliveries. 

One  example  cited  by  the  ICC's  bureau 
of  enforcement  was  a  shipment  picked  up 
In  Rlchboro,  Pa.,  In  late  August  of  1968, 
scheduled  for  delivery  In  Olendora.  Calif., 
on  Sept.  16.  That  date,  the  family  called  the 
moving  company  and  was  told  the  truck  was 
in  Arizona  and  would  be  in  California  shortly. 
The  shipper  was  further  told  the  company 
would  call  him  but  there  was  no  phone 
call.  On  Sept.  18,  the  shipper  called  the 
carrier  again  and  was  told  the  driver  had  not 
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be«n  hrvd  from  in  two  days  and  the  com- 
pany promised  to  check  and  call  The  carrier 
did  not.  ICC  s*.J 

On  S*pt  19.  the  family  again  called  and 
heard  another  story  of  delay  the  truck 
would  be  in  Tucson.  Sept  23.  Las  Vexas, 
Sept  24  and  California  on  Sept  25  Another 
phone  call  was  promised  and  again  there  was 
no  such  call 

Imagine  the  harried  father  s  temper  when 
he  cnlled  on  Sept  25  and  learned  that  the 
truck  broke  down  in  Mississippi,  had  not 
e^en  been  In  Arizona  yet'  He  got  through  to 
a  company  vice  president  who  promised 
California  arrival  on  Oct  1.  for  sure  There 
were  more  calls  from  the  family  on  Oct  1 
and  Oct  3  and  more  delays  Delivery  was 
promised  the  morning  of  Oct  4  and  the 
truck  actually  arrived  at  6  p  m  Throughout 
the  orde.il  the  i-ompany  never  called  the 
shipper 

Such  sagas  are  not  rare  among  what  ICC 
staff  members  call  the  "war  zone"  consumer 
complaints  atK>ut  moving  As  a  result,  the 
ICC  has  Inaugurated  (on  Its  own.  without 
the  usual  pressures  from  Capitol  Hill  or  con- 
sumer grovips  who  complain  of  the  agency  s 
lack  of  Inltlatlvel  a  thorough  Investigation 
of  Its  regulations  of  household  moving 

Although  ICC  Jurisdiction  extends  only 
over  interstate  moving  — about  17  per  cent 
of  the  total  moves— stiffer  federal  regulation 
could  encourage  the  slal«?s  to  improve  rviles 
covering  Intrastate  shipments  The  District. 
for  example  is  already  considering  greater 
control  over  local  moving  here 

YOU    THE    tONSlMta 

la  an  order  lsj>ued  last  summer  the  ICC 
listed  SIX  areas  It  considers  need  revision 
and  asked  for  comments  and  proposals  from 
moving  companies,  its  own  enforcement  bu- 
reau (as  representative  of  the  public)  and 
the  public  m  general   The  six  areas  are 

Elimination  or  changing  of  procedures 
whereby  moving  Arms  estimate  weights  and 
probable  charges  Some  consumers  complain 
that  movers  often  give  deliberately  low  esti- 
mates, which  are  not  binding  Among  Ideas 
the  ICC  wants  to  consider  are  encouragement 
of  "do-it-yourself  '  estimates  of  coats  or  crea- 
tion of  an  independent  weight-estimating 
service  sponsored  by  moving  companies 

Control  of  overbooking  by  moving  com- 
panies by  requiring  specific  umes  of  pickup 
and  delivery  Often  a  mover  will  hold  a  truck 
with  three-quarters  of  a  load  with  the  aim  of 
finding  a  full  load  before  beginning  ship- 
ment 

Definition  of  "reasonable  '  dispatch  of  ship- 
ments The  ICC  s  enforcement  bureau  has 
proposed  this  definition  "The  performance 
of  transportation  on  the  dates  or  during  the 
period  of  time  agreed  upon  by  the  carrier  and 
shown  on  the  carrier's  order  for  service  and 
recorded  on  the  bill  of  lading  " 

Require  more  "responsible"  notification  to 
the  shipper  of  actual  charges  as  well  as  when 
there  is  a  delay 

Require  weight  certification  on  the  bill  of 
Udlng 

Improve  the  contents  of  a  brochure  gl\en 
prospective  movers  describing  services  and 
costs. 

The  ICC  has  also  launched  an  InvesUgaUou 
of  the  relationships  t)etween  national  firms 
and  local  agents  that  do  the  actual  hauling 
and  packing  Such  agreements.  ICC  aald.  have 
fostered  an  atmosphere  of  irreaponslblUty" 
to  some  extent 

The  ICC's  bureau  of  enforcement  and 
movers  have  proposed  that  estimates  vt 
weight  aot  t>e  eliminated,  as  had  been  sug- 
gested The  bureau  wants  a  new  regulation 
however,  encouraging  an  estimate  form 
stressing  the  fact  that  It  contains  only  prob- 
able charges 

On  the  touchy  subject  of  promised  delivery 
dates,  meanwhile,  the  household  moving  in- 
dustry In  late  December  proposed  Its  own  so- 
lution    creation  of  a  new     premium"  serv- 
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ice— with  a  higher  price  t*g— for  ezact-dky 

service 

Under  the  plan,  moving  firms  would  pay 
penalties  for  late  shipments  ifi6  a  day  but 
not  more  than  »200)  For  people  who  did  not 
want  to  pay  extra  for  such  promises,  there 
would  be  no  guarantees  of  delivery  time 
under  standard"  service  The  moving  Indus- 
try, represented  by  the  American  Movers 
Conference,  calls  the  plan  a  bold  new  pro- 
gram to  custom  build  moves  lor  Individual 
cust»jmers  " 
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TAFT  WELCOMES  PRESIDENTS 
STATEMENT  ON  MIDEAST— CALLS 
FOR  ADDITIONAL  CLARIFICATION 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOC.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  26.  1970 

Mr  TAPT  Mr  Speaker,  I  was  pleaded 
to  note  the  Piesldents  most  recent 
statement  on  the  Middle  East  and  wel- 
come his  reaffirmation  of  US  support  of 
Israel 

The  followinn!  i.s  a  copy  of  a  news  re- 
lease I  Issued  today,  along  with  a  copy 
of  a  Itller   I  sent   to  the  Piesident  on 
Januar>-  20,  1970: 
Representative     Taft     Praises     PsrsiDf  nt  s 

Mideast     Stand— RELJAits     Contents     or 

Letter  Uicing  Such  Action 

Washington.  DC.  January  26  -Congress- 
man Robert  Taft  Jr  UKlay  welcomed  Pres- 
ident Nixon  s  reaffirmation  of  L' S  suppKJrt 
of  Israel  He  cauUoned  that  earlier  state- 
ments on  territorial  questions  should  be 
clarified  further  to  specify  that  any  with- 
drawal would  be  only  "in  the  context  of 
peace  and  specific  security  safeguards  " 

The  Ohio  Congressman  released  the  con- 
tents of  a  letter  he  had  written  to  the  Pres- 
ident on  January  20.  urging  that  the  Pres- 
ident clarify  the  US  poslUon  In  the  Mid- 
dle East"  in  light  of  the  Secrettvry  of  Suite's 
December  9.  statement 

In  his  letter.  Taft  said  failure  to  reaffirm 
U  3  support  for  Israel  could  compound 
present  confusion  and  possibly  be  damaging 
to  the  hopes  for  making  progress  toward 
peace   and   stability   In   the   Middle   East." 

Taft,  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fain  Committee,  wrote  the  President.  "There 
Is  a  great  danger  of  further  misunderstand- 
ing and  over-reaction  to  the  December  9, 
statement  of   the  Secretary  of  Stale  " 

He  called  for  an  early  clarification  "  of  the 
US  position  to  avoid  "wide  divisions  In 
p\ibllc  opinion  here  ' 

"I  am  pleased  with  the  President's  state- 
ment." Taft  said,  but  further  clartflcatlon 
could  be  forthcoming  The  letter  read  as 
follows: 

Congress  or  the  United  States. 

House  or  Reprkentatives. 
Wa-^hington,  D  C    January  20,  1970 
The  President. 
Thf  White  House 

Dear  Ma  President  As  one  who  hsis  had 
the  deep  and  abiding  concern  with  the  for- 
mation of  Israel  and  the  role  of  the  United 
States  m  the  Middle  East  In  relationship  to 
Israel  and  the  Arab  coimtrles,  I  write  to  point 
out  certain  considerations  that  I  think  must 
be  uiken  into  account  regarding  US   policy 

In  doing  so.  I  recognize  the  danger  that, 
involved  In  a  political  contest  as  I  am  and 
from  a  constituency  which  Includes  a  sizable 
number  of  Americans  of  Jewish  ancestry  and 
religion.  I  might  be  suspect  as  speaking  for 
political  ends  I  accept  this  risk  and  point 
to  my  consistent  stand  with  regard  to  the  es- 
t.»bllshmeni  "f  Israel  as  n  nation  and  the  ab- 


solute necessity  for  our  support  to  make  It 
possible  for  that  nation  to  continue  to  exist 
and  move  toward  a  secure  position  In  the 
family  of  nations  This  position  should  not 
be  surprising  In  view  of  my  father's  long  and 
significant  role  In  the  establishment  of  Is- 
rael as  a  nation 

As  you  know,  I  serxe  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  have  the  greatest  respect  aJid  friendship 
for  our  Secretary  of  State,  as  well  as  admira- 
tion and  respect  for  Secretary  Slsco.  How- 
ever, Justifiable  or  not.  the  statement  of  cur- 
rent US  policy  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  December  9  has  been  Interpreted 
In  ways  that  have  caused  widespread  uneasi- 
ness and  alarm  In  Americas  Jewish  commu- 
nity, in  Israel,  In  the  Arab  nations,  and 
throughout  the  world  I,  therefore,  urge  you 
to  bring  about  a  clarification  of  the  U  S 
position  In  the  Middle  East  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  I  believe  this  could  bring  re- 
iissurance  to  all  concerned  On  the  other 
hand,  failure  to  provide  It  could  compound 
present  confusion  and  possibly  be  damaging 
to  the  hopes  for  making  progress  toward 
peace  and  stlbillty  in   the  Middle  East. 

Moreover.  I  feel  that  there  Is  great  danger 
of  further  misunderstanding  and  over-reac- 
tion to  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  This  could  lead  to  wide  divisions  In 
public  opinion  here  and  to  counterforces  of 
opinion  building  up  as  a  result  Inevitably, 
our  thinking  Is  conditioned  by  the  Viet  Nam 
w.ir  and  by  growing  questions  on  the  limita- 
tion of  power  concepts  What  this  reaction 
could  mean,  should  It  continue  to  grow, 
would  be  an  undermining  of  the  credibility 
of  U  S  support  of  Israel  and  Its  right  to  ex- 
ist as  a  nation.  This,  in  turn,  could  encour- 
age the  Arab  nations  and  their  patrons  to 
further  Intransigence  and  Jeopardize  the 
work  for  a  peaceful  settlement  in  the  area. 
Forces  of  public  opinion,  whether  or  not  Jus- 
tified, may,  nevertheless,  be  significant  and 
damaging 

I  believe  a  clarification  of  a  number  of  spe- 
cific points  made  In  the  Secretary's  speech  Is 
needed 

The  first  point  that  I  hope  can  be  clari- 
fied Is  that  the  "balanced  approach"  toward 
a  peace  settlement  does  not  In  any  way  Im- 
ply a  balanced  approach  toward  support  In 
equipment,  materials,  or  otherwise,  under 
the  present  circumstances,  or  In  the  future 
In  the  event  of  continuation  of  the  unset- 
tled conditions,  acceleration  of  current  mili- 
tary activities,  or  of  a  full-scale  war.  I  think 
we  must  recognize  that  many  have  inter- 
preted the  "balanced  approach  "  as  meaning 
that  we  do  not  expect  to  supply  Israel  any 
support  in  the  way  of  arms,  supplies,  or  eco- 
nomic resources  that  we  are  not  oITerlng 
equally  to  the  Arab  nations.  Obviously,  this 
was  not  said,  since  the  Soviets  continue 
massive  asslsunce  to  the  Arab  nations.  Nor 
do  I  believe  that  you  or  the  Secretary  of 
State  intended  It  to  be  Certainly,  the  Con- 
gress does  not  The  Foreign  Aid  Authorization 
Bill  as  passed  by  the  Congress  this  year.  In- 
cludes considerable  new  aid  to  Institutions 
and  development  In  Israel.  Among  them,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  are  assistance  to  the  Welz- 
mann  Institute  under  Its  new  president,  Dr 
Albert  Sabln,  of  my  city,  assistance  to  Had- 
assan.  as  well  as  an  authorization  of  $20 
million  dollars  for  the  building  of  a  desallnl- 
zatlon  plant  In  Israel  Such  new  departures 
plainly  belle  the  Interpretation  that  we  In- 
tend to  discontinue  assistance  to  a  good  and 
long-time  friend  because  of  the  lack  of  prog- 
ress of  peace  negotiations  In  the  area. 

Another  vital  question  In  need  ot  early 
clarification  and  emphasis  Is  that  the  with- 
drawal from  Egyptian  territory  should  come 
only  "in  the  context  of  peoce  and  agree- 
ment on  the  specific  security  safeguards " 
This  should  be  clarified  to  specify  only  as  a 
part  ot  the  other  two  principal  elements  men- 
tioned   by   SecreUry   Rogers.    (1)    a   binding 
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commltnMnt  to  peace  of  the  parties  "with  all 
the  spodflc  obligations  of  peace  spelled  out. 
Including  the  obligation  to  prevent  hostile 
acu  originating  from  their  respective  terri- 
tories" and  (3)  a  working  out  between  the 
parties  of  specific  security  safeguards.  While 
It  seems  to  me  that  Secretary  Rogers'  lan- 
guage is  clear  on  this  point,  there  has  been 
misunderstanding  of  It. 

Having  already  Introduced  a  resolution  in 
Congress  on  January  19  calling  for  direction 
negotiations,  I  will  not  belabor  the  point 
here,  but  through  the  "Rhodes"  formula,  or 
otherwise,  this  seems  essential  to  progress 
and  confidence  of  tlie  parties.  Another  armls- 
tlce-type  settlement  won't  suffice. 

I  would  like  to  mention  two  other  unfor- 
tunate implications  which  have  been  drawn 
from  the  speech.  The  first  of  these  is  that 
the  current  administration  of  Jerusalem  has 
not  permitted  access  of  other  religions  and 
nationalities  to  the  City  and  Its  holy  places. 
This  Is  untrue  and  it  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  uncorrected. 

The  other  Is  an  Implication  that  the  Is- 
raeli Oovernment  U  following  the  policy  of 
expansionism.  Again,  I  believe  the  Inference 
la  a  totally  unjustified  one,  but  It  has  been 
drawn  and  should  be  C9rrected. 

Finally,  I  believe  we  should  examine 
whether  In  future  U.S.  decisions  and  pro- 
posals for  the  Middle  "'.ast  It  is  wise  to  enter 
Into  piecemeal  considerations  of  territorial 
questions,  especially  without  prior  consulta- 
tion with  the  adversaries  directly  involved. 
Time  enough  for  this  when  they  come  to- 
gether for  negotiations.  Accepting  as  we  do 
the  concept  that  specific  security  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  only  between  the  powers 
directly  Involved,  discussion  of  territorial  lim- 
itations In  talks  or  proposals  by  other  pow- 
ers, such  as  the  United  States  or  Russia, 
aeems  unlikely  to  help  bring  agreement 
through  later  direct  bargaining.  Any  earlier 
positions  taken  by  other  large  powers  seem 
sure  to  be  relied  on  to  strengthen  or  weaken 
the  case  on  each  point  as  it  arises  In  the 
negotiations  of  the  parties  directly  involved. 

I  hope  you  will  accept  the  above  comments 
In  the  spirit  of  constructive  criticism  In 
which  they  are  offered ,  and  that  It  will  help 
In  arriving  at  a  clarification  of  our  policy.  I 
recognize  full  well  that  some  critics  seem  to 
have  no  alternative  to  offer,  and  I  e6];>eclaUy 
commend  your  administration  for  taking  the 
Initiative  In  attempting  to  bring  about  nec- 
essary progreas  in  the  area.  We  must  recog- 
nize also  the  relationship  of  the  Secretary's 
speech  to  our  talks  with  the  Soviets.  I  share 
his  feeling  that  we  have  "a  responsibility  to 
determine  whether  we  can  achieve  parallel 
views  which  would  encourage  the  parties  to 
work  out  a  stable  and  equitable  aolutlon." 
The  reaction  of  the  Russians  In  backing  away 
from  a  direct  negotiations  formula  and  the 
reepoaslbUlty  o(  the  Middle  Baatem  nations 
for  guerrilla  activity  originating  within  their 
boundaries  provide  substantial  indication 
that  our  vlewa  are  certainly  not  parallel  at 
present. 

Obvlotialy,  the  expressions  at  the  pcutlea 
directly  or  Indirectly  involved  in  a  situation 
as  complicated  as  the  Middle  East  today  do 
not  necessarily  reflect  the  prevailing  long- 
range  opinions  of  the  respective  parties  and 
may  be  aimed  toward  ipieolflc  objectives  or 
without  the  nations  in  question.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  the  Soviets  do  not 
seem  to  have  shown  any  subetantlve  readi- 
ness to  move  cloeer  to  our  position. 

I  therefore  urge  that  you  undertake  to  ex- 
press to  our  nation  and  the  world  a  clearer 
statement  oT  America's  position.  I  pledge  to 
you  my  aupport  and  oooperatloa  in  any  way 
that  I  o«a  to  Mslst  in  working  out  this  most 
dllBoult  etiaUeng*. 
BespactTuU/, 

ROBXBT  Tun,  3t. 
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CHARLES  PEREZ.  JR.:  INVENTOR  OP 
WORK  TOOLS,  DINING  AND  COOK- 
ING UTENSILS  FOR  AMPUTEES 
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HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAW  AH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  26,  1970 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  individuals  I 
iiave  ever  met  visited  me  in  my  Honolulu 
district  office  during  the  presesslon  re- 
cess. His  name  is  Charles  Perez,  Jr.  He  is 
an  amputee,  having  suffered  the  loss  of 
his  right  hand  at  the  wrist  at  the  age  of 
16.  Perez,  now  49,  has  become  an  Inven- 
tor of  tools  for  the  handicapped. 

Among  the  tools  and  utensils  he  has 
invented  are:  a  metal  socket  brace  to 
hold  specially  designed  equipment,  such 
as  hammers  and  other  tools  needed  for 
work  In  masonry,  carpentry,  plumbing, 
mechanics,  and  electronics:  a  broom  for 
housework  which  pivots  while  you  sweep; 
and  dozens  of  other  tools  from  "knives  to 
pancake  flippers"  to  replace  the  cumber- 
some hook  or  claw  which  most  amputees 
have  had  to  accept. 

Mr.  Perez  would  like  to  provide  all  am- 
putees throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  with  the  benefits  of 
his  inventions.  Unfortimately,  he  is  with- 
out the  necessary  capital  or  the  facilities 
for  manufacturing  his  tools  in  quantity. 
It  is  a  shame  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  provides  aid  to  the  handi- 
capped in  many  ways,  cannot  imdertake 
to  manufacture  and  distribute  the  crea- 
tions of  Mr.  Perez. 

In  the  hope  that  a  public  spirited  but 
business-minded  entrepreneur  may  wish 
to  undertake  a  truly  worthwhile  project 
of  manufacturing  and  distributing  tools 
for  the  physically  handicapped,  I  offer 
for  the  Congressional  Record  a  story 
about  Charles  Perez,  Jr.,  the  amputee- 
inventor,  which  appeared  in  the  Hono- 
lulu Simday  Star-Bulletin  and  Advertiser 
of  December  28.  1969.  written  by  Ad- 
vertiser human  affairs  writer  Carole 
Hoyt: 

Toot*  FOB  Amputkes — Inventor  Makes  Lirs 
Eabikk 

(By  Carole  Hoyt) 

Capt.  Hook,  a  fictional  band  amputee,  lost 
out  to  Peter  Pan  In  a  fairy  tale  chase  because 
his  hook  couldn't  keep  up  with  Pan's  sword. 

Pan  might  lose  U  the  story  were  rewritten 
today,  because  Charles  Peres  Jr.,  a  Honolulu 
hand  amputee,  has  invented  doeens  of  tools 
from  knives  to  pancake  flippers  to  replace  the 
traditional  but  often  useless  hook  or  claw. 

Peres  lost  his  hand  in  1936  when  he  was 
16.  Like  other  amputees  he  accepted  the 
cumbersome  hooL  untU,  "I  started  having 
trouble  using  a  hammer.  It  fell  out  of  the 
daw." 

Hls  wife  Violet  said,  "I  used  to  help  blm  tie 
the  hammer  on.  We  thought  surely  there 
mtist  be  some  way  to  make  this  work  easier." 

In  1966,  Peres  began  working  in  his  Kal- 
mukl  home  workshop  on  "some  way  to  make 
things  work  easier." 

He  developed  a  metal  arm  socket  which 
fits  over  the  sttmip  of  his  wrist  to  the  elbow. 
In  that  socket  be  placed  the  first  tool  he  de- 
veloped—«  hammer. 

All  of  the  tools  screw  Into  place  and  hold 


firmly,  even  taking  the  force  of  full  strength 
blows  without  breaking. 

Perez  has  patents  pending  on  the  tools 
which  Include  equipment  needed  for  work 
In  masonry,  carpentry,  plumbing,  mechanics 
and  electronics. 

Two  regular  hardware  tool  adapters  hold 
the  attachments  in  place,  one  for  parallel 
work  such  as  the  hammer,  and  a  perpendicu- 
lar adapter  for  eating  utensils. 

Perez,  once  a  trumpet  player  for  Trummy 
Young.  Is  a  maintenance  man  for  the  State 
Library. 

The  first  tools  he  sho'ws  guests  were  built 
to  help  his  malntenemce  work. 

Perez  Is  pleased  to  demonstrate  all  of  his 
Items:  "Here  Is  one  for  housework.  You  just 
stick  the  broom  In  the  end  of  the  adapter 
and  the  universal  Joint  pivots  while  you 
sweep." 

Perez  made  brushing  motions  and  the  Joint 
moved. 

Each  gleaming  stainless  steel  tool  was  laid 
out  on  the  table.  Perez  picked  up  a  fork. 

"This  one  I  don't  have  to  use  myself  but 
someone  else  might  need  one." 

He  also  tacked  on  the  Item  his  wife  says  he 
uses  the  most,  a  stainless  steel  kitchen  knife. 

"I'll  cut  you  an  orange  with  this  one." 
Perez  said  and  smoothly  sliced  thin  pieces 
of  the  fruit. 

The  Perezes  said  they  believe  in  taking 
religion  seriously  and  so  devised  a  trademark 
and  names  for  their  tools  which  encompass 
their  faith : 

The  trademark  for  each  tool  Is  a  circle 
with  a  star  and  letters  inside.  Perez  held  up 
a  sketch  and  described  each  symbol : 

"The  circle  around  the  outside  Is  God 
with  no  beginning  and  no  ending.  This  Is 
the  star  of  Bethlehem  Inside.  These  letters 
are  for  my  children,  Rosalie,  Dale,  Dawn, 
James  and  my  wife's  maiden  name." 

Mrs.  Perez  said  they  feel  her  husband's 
inventive  talent  "Is  a  gift  of  Ood." 

The  business  called  Sonny-Ke.  will  com- 
bine Perez's  nickname'  Sonny  with  his  wife's 
maiden  name  Ke.  The  tools  are  registered  as 
Kehope,  which  means  strength  or  stabUlty. 

While  Perez  has  placed  an  ad  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  looking  for  a  manufacturer 
for  the  tools,  he  would  prefer  government 
production  of  the  tools  to  keep  the  cost  down. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  steel  socket  brace 
Is  »325  and  the  tools  cost  from  $12  to  $25 
e«u;h  to  make. 

Perez  has  developed  one  new  tool  out  of 
titanium,  a  light  metal  he  would  like  to 
see  used  for  commercial  production.  For 
many  amputees  steel  tools  are  a  little  too 
heavy. 


FORMER  EAST  GERMAN  RESIDENT 
FEARFUL  OF  YOUTH  UPRISING'S 
IMPACT  ON  NATION 


HON.  KENNETH  J.  GRAY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  26,  1970 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
we  have  all  heard  many  times  the  old 
saying  "we  carmot  see  the  forest  for  the 
trees."  This  phrase  came  to  mind  when 
I  read  the  enclosed  article  written  by  my 
good  friend  Bill  Powell,  roving  editor  of 
the  Sun-Democrat  tn  Paducah,  Ky.,  con- 
cerning a  young  housewife  who  came 
from  East  Berlin  and  Is  amazed  at  the 
actions  of  some  of  our  flag  and  draft 
card  burners,  hippies,  and  other  elements 
of  our  society  that  seems  strange  to  her. 
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Mrs  In^rid  Trovillion,  an  American 
citizen,  whose  husband  is  a  native  of 
Vienna.  Ill .  In  my  district,  and  Is  now 
servine  his  second  tour  in  Vietnam.  Is  a 
pronainent  citizen  of  Paducah.  Ky  She 
has  a  message  I  believe  is  worthy  of  our 
consideration 

Under  order  of  the  House  previously 
granted  me.  1  herewith  enclose  Mrs.  Tro- 
vlHion's  story  as  written  by  BUI  Powell 
Ih-rom    thf    Padiioah    (Ky  )    Sun-D«mocrat 

Dec    11     1969! 
Formes  East  Gcmmah   Rksidlnt  Fiarh  l   •>» 

Vol'TH    UPmlSING  S    iMFACT    ON     NATIdN 

I  By  Bill  Powell  I 
Iiigrld  TroMlUon  — who  once  ».i,s  secretary 
for  Uie  mayor  of  Eiist  Berlin  — aunks  she  ha* 
a   message   Aboil t    the   young   people   of    tills 
country 

I  don  :  believe  the  young  people  know 
what  Ihey  have  '  she  said  ■They  ve  always 
had  the  good  life  They  don  t  understand  how- 
It  would  be  to  live  In  a  little  mmmunlstlc 
country   " 

IngTld  TrovUUon— who  was  Ingrld  Helena 
KarlD  Boettcher  when  she  was  growing  up  in 
East  Germany—  said 

•The  young  people- -they  )u"it  don't  know 
what  they  are  doing  " 

Attractive  Ingrld  who  Is  a  professional 
model  but  right  now  Is  Just  a  mother  of  two 
who  Is  anxiously  waiung  return  of  her  Army 
career  husband  from  Vietnam,  rose  to  her 
considerable  height,  for  a  girl 

With  poise  and  restraint  she  bordered  on 
the  foot-si»mplng  stage 

•The  government  has  got  to  do  someUiIng 
to  settle  them  down  they  will  lead  up  to 
something  terrible  If  they  had  ever  lived  In 
a  little  communist  country  they  would  feel 
diHerently  •• 

Ingrld  TrovUUon  whoee  hiisband  is  a  na- 
tive of  Vienna.  Ill  referred  specifically  lo 
the  youth  demonstrations,  the  youthful  re- 
belUon  that  t*ke«  Its  form  m  scrmggly,  naaty 
haircuts  the  anti-war  demonstrators  and 
all  the  others  who.  by  filthy  look  and  deed 
are  trying  to  drag  the  country  down  to  a 
point  where  It  will  be  weak 

•They  are  going  to  lead  us  Into  a  terrible 
mess  If  we  let  them  do  It.     she  said 

Mrs  TroMlllon  slipped  out  of  East  Berlin 
in  1959  She  walked  across  the  dividing  line 
Into  West  Berlin  leaving  her  family  behind 
She  couldn^t  st<ind  conrununlsm 

Before  she  had  reached  a  height  which 
moat  girls  would  want  to  reach — she  was  the 
private  secretary  of  the  mayor  of  East  Berlin. 
She  regarded  the  mayor  as  a  Communist,  she 
was  gratified  some  years  later  when  he 
sUpped  into  West  Berlin  and  became  a  de- 
feclor  from  the  Russians 

Ingrld  has  seen  her  family  only  once  since 
she  was  18 — -^he  met  her  father  and  mother 
fleetlngly  in  an  East  Berlin  restaurant  In 
1965.  This  was  possible  because  she  had  be- 
come an  American  citizen  She  could  not  get 
home  with  them,  however   Ingrld  Is  29 

Ingrld  Helena  Karln  Boettcher  went  to 
West   Germany   before   the    ■Wall  ' 

There  she  became  a  model  and  met  Rob- 
ert TrovUUon  when  he  brought  another  at- 
tractive girl  U/  a  style  show  In  which  she 
was  a  participant 

Her  father  was  In  the  construction  busi- 
ness, he  had  buUt  the  business  hlm.self 
East  Germany  tactics  of  the  Kremlin  de- 
prived him  of  his  business,  as  It  did  count- 
less others  One  day  he  simply  could  not  get 
material  although  he  had  many  houses  un- 
der contract   The  door  was  closed  to  him 

ijiter,  he  kept  a  foot  Just  Inside  the  door 
of  private  business  by  buying  a  taxi,  but 
this  Is  quasl-pnvate  business — the  Russians 
control  everything  he  does  In  his  business 
Before  the  Communists  took  over,  he  had 
a  brisk  business— with  10  to  15  people  work- 
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ing   for   him   and   constant   demnnds   for   hi.i 
skillful  building 

II  Ingrld  TrovUUon  had  not  walked  out  of 
E.i*t  Berlin  m  1959  she  would  never  have 
been  living  in  Paducah  wiiitmg  p«»tlently  for 
her  husband  to  come  home 

She  wa-s  In  West  Germany  In  19HI  — when 
the  Berlin  Wall  wa*  put  up  I  his  imide  the 
difference  beiwct-ii  1>»-iiik  a  >^l.ive  and  ii  free 
Aniericiin 

Ingrld  remained  In  the  (ree  country  and 
then  ciinie  to  the  UiUted  .STutes  with  Robert 
TroviUion  who.  according  to  Ingrld  Is  ■■th« 
very  best  man 

Mrs  TrovUUon  spc.iks  English  well  but  she 
h.is  a  strong  Oernian  accent 

S<ime  words  come  hard  for  her  She  Is  puz- 
•/.ird  by  slung,  she  h<ts  trouble  loo,  with  some 
p».-.t  tenses 

To  the  tiiU  attractive  woman,  uught  RtlU 
Is  teached  with  a  strong  gesture  or  two  to 
.>how  her  pu/.zlement 

Ingrld  grew  up  on  the  west  of  Berlin  In  the 
area  that  separates  West  Germany  from  West 
Berlin  Prom  a  lower  in  West  Berlin  she  can 
see  the  house  where  her  family  lives,  but 
sli*  cannot  go  there 

Only    tourists    and    a    few    others    are    able 
to  visit  East  Berlin   No  one  outside  the  Com- 
munist sphere  Is  able  to  visit  East  Germany 
Ingrld    attended    school    In    East    Berlin, 
they  would  not  allow  her  to  study  English 

In  East  Germany  schools.  Ingrld  was  rid- 
iculed She  was  spitefully  called  a  capitalist 
because  her  father  was  a  businessman 

She  was  born  In  1940,  when  Hitler  was 
making  his  biggest  gains,  she  became  aware 
111  the  world  at  the  age  of  four  and  five  when 
the  Allies  were  px>unding  Germany  with  the 
terrible  bombs 

My  mother  would  get  us  up  three  and 
four  limes  a  night  because  of  the  bombers 
They  came  over  every  night— they  dropped 
big  bombs  and  the  destruction  was  terrible  " 
Whole  blocks  of  apartment  houses,  such  as 
the  one  In  which  she  lived,  were  leveled, 
sometimes.  In  a  few  horrifying  minutes  As 
the  American  bombers  droned  away,  with 
searchllghu  and  antiaircraft  Are  turning  the 
sky  into  a  nightmare.  Ingrld  began  to  realize 
that  life  was  pain,  and  that  hunger  and 
fear  and  want  prevailed 

•Hitler  was  a  nut."  said  spirited  Ingrld 
TroviUlon 

Ingrld  has  great  affection  for  her  parent-s. 
and  she  Is  proud  of  them 

Mr  Boettcher  was  not  a  Nazi:  he  served  in 
the  German  army  but  was  behind  the  lines 
and  never  anything  like  the  average  Hitlerite. 
Not  long  after  the  apartment  In  which 
she  lived  was  hit  by  the  Flying  Portresses  or 
the  Liberators,  the  war  was  over  The  Rus- 
sians evacuated  Ingrld  s  hometown  This  was 
pure  misery 

She  and  her  pe<iple  came  out  of  the  town  In 
a  covered  wagon,  there  were  many  others  In 
the  train  which  bristled  with  pain  and  death 
No  one  had  anything  to  eat.  the  horses  were 
gaunt  and  hardly  able  to  move  Some  of  them 
did  not  They  fell  dead  In  their  tracks 

On  the  evacuation  road  Ingrlci  saw  crude. 
vulgar,  cruel  Russian  soldiers 

She  saw  a  Russlat.  soldier  shoot  a  woman 
and  her  husband  The  woman  died  Instantly; 
the  man  lived  The  soldier  had  broken  Into 
the  womans  home,  her  husband  happened 
to  come  home  at  that  moment 

Ingrld  saw  Husslans  break  Into  farm- 
houses and  seize  women  She  remembers  how 
horrible  It  was.  as  the  women  and  children 
were  hiding  In  a  hayloft,  to  hear  the  Russian 
soldiers  lell  them  they  were  going  to  set  Ore  to 
ihe  hay  unless  the  women  came  out.  which 
they  did  to  save  the  children 

Ingrld  TrovUUon  saw  an  old  man  soon  after 
he  was  beaten  to  death  by  Russian  oldiers 
because  he  would  not  lell  them  where  the 
women  were  The  old  man.  she  recalls  was 
99;  he  lived  only  a  short  time  after  the 
beating. 
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Ingrld  TrovUUon  saw  her  own  mother  be- 
ing shot  at  by  Russian  soldiers — as  she  tried 
to  gather  food  and  clothing  from  a  wagon 
for  the  children. 

Ingrld  was  only  five  But.  she  said,  reHllly 
h,ks  a  way  of  setting  in  early  In  Ufe 

One  or  the  worst  sights  Mrs.  TrovUUon 
Siiw  was  a   ■field  full  of  wounded  soldiers. •• 

They    were    moeliy    German.   I   suppose,' 
Bhe    said     The    soldiers    were    lying    on    the 
ground;     they    were    screaming    and    crying 
She   saw    an   operation    being   performed   on 
boards  where  hogs  ordinarily  were  butchered 
It  took  10  months  for  Ingrld  and  Bob  Tro- 
viUlon  to   be   married    Her  connection   with 
East    Berlin    held    things    up;    someone    had 
to   get   close    enough    to    the    case    to    Judge 
her  personally  before  permission  was  granted 
Bob  is  In  the   lOlst  Airborne — the  famous 
outfit    that    was    at    Port   CampbeU    He   hafc 
been  a  paratrooper,  but  now  Is  classed  as  an 
infantryman     He    Is    In    his   second    tour   in 
Vietnam. 

He  will  be  home  in  March 
Mr  and  Mrs  TrovUUon  have  two  boys, 
Roger  7  and  John  Paul  5  Bob,  when  he 
came  out  of  service  the  first  time,  was  a 
major  in  the  reserves — he  has  tried  two 
hitches  When  he  went  back  In.  of  course, 
he  waa  dropped  In  rank  and  became  a  first 
sergeant,  which  he  still  Is 

Paducah,  to  Mrs  TrovUUon.  is  a  wonder- 
ful place,  because  It  is  a  part  of  the  United 
States  Besides  this,  people  here  have  pleased 
her  very  much  with  their  patriotism  and 
kindness 

She  h.vs  made  many  friends,  and  hiis 
Bp<iken  before  a  few  clubs. 

She  would  gladly  speak  to  organizations 
If  they  want  to  hear  a  story  that  leads  from 
the  high  office  of  the  mayor  of  East  Berlin 
to  what  Is  almost  contempt  for  demonstrat- 
ing, hippie  young  people  who  are  plaguing 
the  country  In  the  eyes  of  law  officers. 
scholars,  average  citizens,  some  teachers  and 
others 

Ingrld  Is  looking  forward  to  Bob's  safe  re- 
turn Beyond  that  is  the  end  of  an  impos- 
sible dream. 

TroviUion     is     being     assigned     to     West 
Berlin 
They  will  have  an  Army  apartment 
Her  father  Is  68  and  her  mother  la  62.  This 
means  that  they  can  travel  out  of  East  Ger- 
many for  a  while 

•For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I'll  have 
them  In  my  home,"  said  Ingrld. 

Ingrld  Helena  Karln  Boettcher  TrovU- 
Uon— as  she  doesn't  like  to  be  called — is  a 
proud  American  citizen — more  reasons,  she 
said,  why  she  should  pitch  Into  the  Ingrates, 
the  shameless,  the  cowards  who  demonstrate 
with  some  form  of  the  North  Vietnam  flag  in 
the  wind 

■I  took  the  oath  In  a  courthotise  In  San 
Anionio  This  courthouse  waa  next  door  to 
the  Alamo    I  am  kind  of  proud  of  that.^' 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  U.S.  JAY- 
CEES  ON  THEIR  50TH  BIRTHDAY 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OP    ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE^ 

Monday.  January  26,  1970 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
week  of  January  18.  1970.  the  U.S. 
Jaycees  celebrate  their  50th  anniversary- 
It  IS  an  occasion  on  which  all  of  us  may 
pause  to  contemplate  the  Important  role 
of  this  fine  organization  of  young  Amer- 
icans dedicated  to  the  principle  of  serv- 
ice to  their  communities.  Many  a  commu- 
nity across  our  land  Is  a  better  place  to 
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live  and  work  because  of  the  material 
and  spiritual  contributions  made  by  the 
local  Jaycees. 

One  of  the  finest  moments  of  my  own 
career  in  public  life  came  in  September 
of  1961  when  I  was  chosen  by  the  Chi- 
cago Junior  Association  of  Commerce 
and  Industry  as  one  of  their  outstand- 
ing Young  Chicagoans  for  1961.  It  was 
an  honor,  indeed,  and  one  which  I  con- 
tinue to  cherish,  to  have  been  chosen  as 

outstanding"  by  a  group  which  is  Itself 
composed  of  so  many  who  are  out- 
standing in  their  leadership  and  con- 
tributions to  tlie  Chicago  area. 

These  past  50  years  have  been  good 
ones  for  the  Jaycees  and  their  organiza- 
tions have  proliferated  and  prospered — 
which  have  also  made  these  years  good 
ones  for  -Vmerica.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  the  next  50  years  will  be  as  healthy 
and  productive  ones  as  have  the  last  50. 
The  contributions  to  community  service 
by  the  U.S.  Jaycees  are  things  which  we 
cannot  afford  to  be  without. 

I  take  pleasure  in  placing  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  brief  history  of  the  U.S. 
Jaycees. 

The  document  referred  to  follows; 

A  HiSTOKT  OF  THX  U.S.  jATCEEf, 

Each  year  a  new  and  important  chapter 
must  be  added  to  the  history  of  The  United 
Statea  Jaycees.  for  although  each  memt>er 
Is  proud  of  his  organization's  rich  heritage. 
he  Is  faithfully  determined  to  contribute  to 
Its  future  successes. 

The  organization  that  la  now  The  U.S. 
Jayceea  resulted  from  the  expansion  of  a 
very  fundamental  yet  valid  idea  that  young 
men  can  become  actively  Involved  in  public 
service  since  youth  Is  no  handicap  for  par- 
ticipation In  municipal,  state  and  national 
affairs. 

When  one  considers  the  scope  of  the  Jay- 
cee  movement  today,  it  Is  difficult  to  conceive 
lU  humble  beginning  as  the  Herculaneum 
Dance  Club  of  St.  Louis,  Mlssovirl.  a  group 
led  by  Jaycee  founder  Henry  Olessenbler.  Jr. 

The  Herculaneiun.  originated  by  Olessen- 
bler In  1910.  had  as  its  purpose  the  aodal 
elevation  of  its  members,  a  goal  it  rapidly 
attained.  By  1014  it  was  the  outstanding 
dancing  club  of  the  day  In  St.  Louis  and  pre- 
pared to  merge  with  six  otb«  similar  groups 
to  form  the  Federation  of  Dancing  Clubs. 

A  major  objective  of  the  Federation  was 
to  encourage  the  revival  of  tbe  twoetep  and 
waltz,  dances  which  were  being  overshadowed 
by  the  "Turkey  Trot"  and  "Bear  Hug." 

A  second  objective  was  to  renew  respect 
for  dancing  in  general.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  each  member  club  pledging  to  re- 
fuse to  sponsor  any  unchaperoned  dances  or 
functions  where  Uquor  was  served. 

Qlessenbier's  father  was  employed  as  a 
head  waiter  at  a  St.  Louis  restaurant,  the 
Mission  Inn.  and  the  Federation  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  facilities  for  occasional  meet- 
ings. 

During  the  summer  of  1916.  young  Henry 
Olessenbler  was  particularly  Impressed  with 
the  comments  of  a  local  pollUcian  who  came 
to  address  a  meeting  of  the  Federation.  The 
orator.  Colonel  H.  N.  Morgan,  spoke  In  favor 
of  a  Parkway  Issue,  but  more  Importantly, 
convinced  Olessenbler  that  young  men 
should  take  a  more  active  Interest  and  role 
In  public  affairs. 

Following  a  series  of  meetings  with  Mor- 
gan and  others  from  which  he  gained  further 
encouragement.  Olessenbler  took  the  first 
step  toward  the  Jaycee  movement  of  today 
On  October  18,  1B16.  In  the  Mission  Inn.  33 
young  men  formed  the  Young  Men's  Pro- 
gressive Civic  AasoclaUon, 
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During  the  early  years  TMPCA  gained 
support  from  many  individuals,  but  none 
was  more  valuable  than  the  President  of  the 
St.  Louts  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Clarence 
H.  Howard. 

In  his  Inaugural  address  Howard  had 
called  for  a  group  capable  of  drawing  young 
men  Into  public  affairs.  The  very  next  day 
Olessenbler  and  Andrew  Mungenast  contact- 
ed Howard  and  told  him  of  the  goals  of 
YMPCA. 

As  a  result  of  this  meeting.  Howard  became 
an  enthusiastic  proponent  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  even  secured  an  old  art  museum 
to  serve  as  YMPCA  headquarters.  At  about 
this  time  the  club's  name  was  changed  to 
Junior  Citizens. 

During  World  War  1  the  JC  s  (as  their 
name  was  abbreviated)  formed  Company  L 
of  the  I38th  Infantry  Regiment.  The  com- 
mander was  Dwlght  Davis  who  later  became 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War  and  donated  the 
Davis  Cup  tennis  trophy. 

In  lOlB  the  JC's  affiliated  with  the  St. 
Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  ofBclally 
became  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
After  returning  from  service  during  the 
war  In  France  with  Co.  L,  Olessenbler  began 
contacting  other  cities  with  young  business- 
men's groups  to  Inform  them  of  the  so-called 
"St.  Louis  Plan"  of  organization. 

As  a  result  of  Olessenbler's  efforts  a  caucus 
of  twenty-nine  clubs  from  around  the  nation 
waa  held  In  St.  Louis.  January  21  and  22.  and 
the  national  organization  was  formed.  The 
St.  Louis  group,  which  then  numbered  more 
than  three  thousand,  became  the  hub  of  the 
national  body. 

Henry  Olessenbler  was  elected  the  first 
president  of  the  organization  during  a  con- 
vention which  included  twenty-seven  cities, 
the  following  June.  Twelve  of  those  cities 
became  charter  members  of  the  Junior 
Chamber. 

An  official  publication  of  the  new  national 
group  was  begun  in  1925  with  the  first 
printing  of  Expansion.  This  publication  con- 
tinued until  1039  and  was  followed  by  maga- 
zines of  various  titles  until  the  present  Fu- 
ture Magazine  was  printed  m  1938. 

During  tbe  102O's  and  SO's  the  Junior 
Chamber  not  only  grew  In  size,  but  the  scope 
of  activities  became  even  broader.  Then,  as 
now.  chapters  were  concerned  with  almost 
every  conceivable  type  of  project  which 
would  serve  the  needs  of  a  community. 

In  1035,  after  years  of  moving  the  national 
office  from  one  city  to  the  next  with  each 
new  president,  it  was  decided  that  the  Junior 
Chamber  should  settle  In  the  city  in  which 
It  originated.  By  choosing  St.  Louis  the  or- 
ganization turned  down  an  offer  of  space  in 
the  national  headquarters  of  the  Chamber  of 
Conunerce  of  tbe  United  SUtes  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  After  much  discussion  It  had  been 
decided  that  tbe  Jtmlor  Chamber  should 
remain  completely  Independent  of  the  senior 
body. 

The  headquarters  was  again  on  the  move, 
however,  in  1938,  this  time  to  Chicago. 

Before  World  War  n,  the  Junior  Chamber 
became  tbe  first  young  men's  organization 
to  back  selective  servioe  proposals.  During  the 
war,  eighty-five  percent  of  the  organization's 
membership  entered  the  military. 

In  1944,  following  a  meeting  in  Mexico 
City,  Jimlor  Cbamt>er  International  was 
formed.  Attempts  to  foimd  such  a  world 
group  date  back  to  the  1930's. 

The  first  fuU-scale  convention  of  the 
United  States  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
after  tbe  war  was  held  In  MUwaukee  during 
June  of  194«.  It  was  during  tbte  convention 
that  a  young  Jaycee,  Bill  Brownfleld  from 
Columbus,  Olilo.  found  tbe  Inspiration  that 
prompted  bU  autborsblp  of  what  was  to  t>e- 
come  the  official  Jaycee  Creed. 

After  returning  borne.  Brownfleld  pondered 
the  events  at  tbe  convention  and  the  way 
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of  life  typified  by  the  young  men  who  at- 
tended It.  Within  an  hour  he  penned  the 
basic  piirases  of  the  creed,  a  document  which 
was  officially  adopted  by  the  United  States 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1947.  In 
1951  he  added  the  first  line  which  affirms  the 
Jaycees  belief  in  God. 

In  1947  the  offices  of  the  national  organi- 
zation were  moved  to  Tulsa.  Oklahoma,  where 
citizens  had  pledged  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  far  the  construction  of  a  War  Me- 
morial Headquarters. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  Jaycee  headquarters 
w£is  laid  on  December  7.  1950.  and  final  dedi- 
cation ceremonies  were  conducted  in  August 
of  the  following  year.  Since  then  several  im- 
provements have  been  made  including  the 
addition  of  a  third  story,  office  remodeling 
and  the  construction  and  1966  dedication  of 
the  Bill  Brownfield   Conference  Room. 

At  the  1965  convention  the  name  of  the 
national  organization  was  officially  changed 
from  the  United  States  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  The  United  States  Jaycees. 

Through  the  years  the  progress  of  the  young 
man's  civic  organization  has  been  rapid. 
Prom  a  base  of  twelve  chapters  and  four 
thousand  members  In  1920  the  body  grew 
to  Include  more  than  six  thousand  chapters 
and  over  300,000  Jaycees. 

1915 — Olessenbler  organizes  YMPCA. 

1920 — USJCC  Born  at  January  Caucus 

1925— EXPANSION— First  Nafl  Magazine. 

1928— First  Full-time  staffer. 

193£ — Permanent  HQ,  St.  Louis. 

1938 — FUTURE  bom  &  HQ  to  Chicago, 

1944 — JCI  Is  Established. 

1947— HQ  shifts  to  Tulsa. 

1951 — War  Memorial  Bldg.  Completed. 

1965 — Name  changed  to  The  United  States 
Jaycees. 

1966-  Bill  Brownfield  Room  Dedicated. 

Members 

1920  (12  chapters) 4,000 

1925    (45    chapters) 8,600 

1930  (88  chapters) '15,000 

1935  (258  chapters). '40  000 

1940   (861  chapters) ,.     64!  000 

1945   (842  chapters) 63.000 

1950  (1.800  chapters) 124.000 

1955    (2.900  chapters) 172,000 

1959  (3.700  chapters). 200.000 

1963    (4.800  chapters). 225,000 

1965    (6.500   chapters) 25o!  000 

•Estimates. 

THE     JATCEE  CREED 

We  believe : 

That  faith  In  God  gives  meaning  and 
purpose  to  human  life; 

That  the  brotherhood  of  man  transcends 
the  sovereignty  of  nations: 

That  economic  Justice  can  best  be  won  by 
free  men  through  free  enterprise; 

That  government  should  be  of  laws  rather 
than  of  men; 

That  earth's  great  treasure  lies  in  himian 
personality; 

And  that  service  to  humanity  is  the  best 
work  of  life. 


SWEDEN  AIDS  HANOI— WITH  AMER- 
ICAN DOLLARS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOUISXAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  26,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hanoi 
Reds  have  now  given  their  Swedish  Santa 
Claus  the  list  of  the  "humanitarian"  aid 
which  they  can  use. 

This  "humanitarian"  aid  to  our  enemy 
is  the  $45  million  which  had  been  previ- 
ously promised  for  a  3-year  period,  and 
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the  currrnt  Swedish  biidset  includes  the 
first  S15  million  installment 

Of  particular  Interest  is  tho  request  of 
the  enemy  for  $1  million — In  XJ3  cur- 
lency.  This  surprisingly  frank  request 
points  up  with  undeniable  clarity  two 
important  facts. 

First,  that  Sweden  acquires  American 
dollars  only  by  selling  goods  to  Ameri- 
cans Americans  who  buy  Swedish  goods 
from  this  day  forth  must  understand  that 
their  dollars  are  soim;  to  be  v;i\en  to 
Hanoi  — to  aid  the  enemy. 

Second.  Hanoi  needs  American  dollars 
only  to  purchase  American  tioods — from 
our  so-called  friends  who  trade  with 
the  enemy,  or  to  finance  its  worldwide 
propasranda  and  support  its  "dear  Amer- 
ican friends"  in  their  fifth-column  activ- 
ities in  this  country. 

Finally.  It  is  appropriate  that  the  same 
date  on  which  the  $1  million  operation  is 
announced  brines  the  anrwuiicement  of 
the  arrival  in  Sweden  of  the  perverted, 
rabble-rousing  jailbird.  Ralph  Aber- 
nathy.  to  address  a  symposium  and  dine 
at  the  Foreign  Ministry. 

I  include  pertinent  newsclippin-'s,  as 
follows: 

(From  the  Wa-shington   (DC  i    Sunday  Star. 

Jan    25.    1970) 

SWEOE.s  Grrs  Hanoi  Aid  List 

(By  Robert   Skolei 

Stockholm  -  Nonh  Vietnam  ha^  pre- 
sented a  list  of  priority  Items — including  tl 
nulUon  in  c:u>h.  medicines,  and  construc- 
tion and  transport  equipment — it  would 
like  (rem  Sweden  under  a  propu&ed  aid  pro- 
gram 

The  list  wao  given  to  BertU  Svahnstroem. 
ctiairman  of  the  Stockholm  Conference  on 
Vietnam,  when  he  was  In  North  Vietnam 
earlier  this  mcnih 

Although  the  list  was  not  sent  through 
diplomatic  channels,  it  gives  a  clear  idea 
of  what  Hanoi  considers  'humanitarian  as- 
kist&nce." 

Sweden  ha«  pledged  MS  million  in  aid  to 
Hanoi  over  a  three-year  period  starting  July 
1  Of  the  total.  >30  million  would  be  In  post- 
war reconstruction  loans  and  the  rest  would 
be  In  what  the  Swedes  call  "humanitarian 
aid.  • 

C.«SH.    TEXTILXS,    PATXR 

The  list  of  high  priority  items  given  to 
Svahnstroem  includes:  $1  million  in  VS. 
dollars  or  other  convertible  currency.  3  mil- 
lion yards  of  textiles.  10.000  tons  of  paper, 
medicines  Including  about  10.000  pounds  of 
penicillin.  S  tons  of  quinine  and  vitamins, 
medical  instnimenta. 

Also  school  equipment  including  complete 
materials  for  physics,  chemistry  and  elec- 
trical training,  equipment  for  production  of 
school  furniture,  elementary  school  training 
aids  Including  globes  and  maps  printed  In 
Vietnamese,  machinery  for  building  4-  or  5- 
story  apartment  houses,  transportation  ma- 
terial, cranes  and  carpentry  tools. 

Some  of  these  Items — If  delivered  by 
Sweden — might  cause  protests  in  America. 
The  objectionable  items  might  be  the  cash — 
which  could  buy  weapons — and  the  trans- 
port equipment  (the  type  was  not  spelled 
out  I — which  could  ship  men  and  materials 
southward. 

tlS    Mlt-LION    n«    BrBCET 

In  Its  1970-71  budget  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment this  month,  the  government  earmarked 
t\r>  million  to  aid  Hanoi 

A  Foreign  Ulnstry  spokesman  said  Svahn- 
stroem has  given  a  copy  oX  bis  Ust  to  the 
government. 

'We  are  stressing  that  Mr  Svahnstroem  is 
not  an  official  representative  of  Sweden."  a 
ministry  official   said    "We  will   have  official 
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discussions  on  aid  to  Hanoi  when  our  am- 
bassador to  North  Vietnam  vi.sits  there  In 
February"  (The  aniba-ssador  Is  Arne  BJoern- 
berg.  who  also  serves  as  Sweden's  ambas- 
sador  to   Pekini;  I 

The  ministry  official  said  Sweden  — work- 
ing through  the  Rett  Cross  donated  atxjul  t2 
n;i:ilon  In  hum mltarlan  aid  to  North  Viet- 
nam ThI.s  was  niftln'.y  In  equipment  for  a 
hospiuil  that  is  to  be  completed  this  .sprlni; 

He  said  SAedt-n  has  also  gi\  en  ab<3ul 
•■400  CHK)  in  aid  to  South  Vietnam  and  a  siuall 
amount  to  the  Viet  Cong  These  donations. 
UK)    were  made  \  la  the  Red  Cross 

NO    CHANCES    PLANNED 

•\Ve  have  no  plans  to  change  our  channels 
I't  distribution  In  the  future,  nor  the  type  of 
ii^istunce.  '  he  said 

This  means  that  Hanoi  might  nut  get  much 
of  what  IS  on  the  Svahn.strocm  list. 
S.ahnstroem — In  a  newspaper  article  earlier 
last  wcck--s,ild  It  mlglit  be  nure  huaiaiillar- 
liin  to  give  school  and  construction  and 
transport  equipment  than  medicines,  which 
can  help  cure  soldiers  s<")  they  can  go  back 
to  war. 

Svahnstroem.  who  works  as  a  stenographer 
in  Parliament,  has  been  active  In  peace  cau.ses 
in  Sweden  for  many  years  On  his  trip  to 
Hanoi  he  was  accompanied  by  two  Ameri- 
cans, an  Italian,  an  Englishman,  a  Russian. 

His  trip  was  paid  for  by  the  Stockholm 
conference  on  Vietnam,  an  International 
group  that  holds  antl-Vletnam  war 
conferences 

The  group  met  wl;h  North  Vietnamese 
Prime  Minister  Pham  Van  Doug  Svahn- 
stroem wrote.  He  said  we  are  always  thinking 
of  Sweden  for  they  have  sent  us  so  many 
costly  things  — and  have  given  us  not  only 
materialistic  but  moral  and  political 
Mipprrt." 

Svahnstroem  said  that  In  the  two  weeks 
he  wais  in  North  Vietnam,  he  only  once  heard 
anyone  express  real  hatred  for  America.  "On 
the  contrary,  they  said  they  want  to  have 
normal  relations  with  all  nations  after  the 
war  " 

Svahnstroem  also  met  In  Hanoi  with 
representatives  of  the  Provisional  Revolu- 
tionary Oovernmenl  of  Sovith  Vietnam — the 
Viet  Cong 

They.  t<x).  presented  a  list  of  Items  they 
would  like  under  humanitarian  aid — Includ- 
ing medical  equipment,  lab  equipment  for 
making  drug<i.  medicines,  film  projectors, 
cameras,  transistor  radios,  duplicating  ma- 
chines, paper,  typewriters,  musical  Instru- 
ments and  textiles 

The  Stockholm  conference  will  hold  a  large 
meeting  here  this  March  with  delegates  from 
many  nations  to  discuss  aid  to  Vietnam  and 
"war  crimes."  with  particular  attention  to 
chemical  and  biological  warfare 

IProm  the  Washington   (DC>   Post,  J.an    25. 
1970) 

Ralph  Abernatht  Asaives  in  Sweden 
Stockholm.  January  24. — Negro  civil  rights 
leader  Ralph  Abernathy  arrived  here  today 
for  a  week-long  visit  at  the  Invitation  of 
Sweden's  Martin  Luther  King  Fund  and  the 
Swedish-American  Foundation. 

The  Alabama  pastor  Is  scheduled  to  speak 
at  a  symposium  here  next  week  on  the  civil 
rights  movement  In  the  19708  His  program 
also  includes  a  lunch  at  the  foreign  nUnlstry 
and  visits  to  Gothenburg.  Malmoe  and  the 
universitv  town  of  Lund 
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JAMES  A.  FARLEY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DEUNEY 

OP    NEW    TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  26.  1970 

Mr  DELANEY  Mr  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable James  A  Parley,  the  dlstmgulshed 


former  Postmaster  General,  and  pres- 
ent chairman  of  tlie  board  of  the  Coca- 
Cola  Export  Corp  .  was  one  of  the  major 
architects  of  tlie  New  Deal,  and  con- 
tributed significantly  to  sliapmg  the 
destiny  of  this  Nation 

A  recent  article.  "FDR's  Man."  by 
Michael  Kernan  in  the  Washington 
Post,  sets  forth  some  interestint;  remi- 
niscences of  a  critical  point  In  history 
by  the  remarkable  Mr  Farley,  which  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  the 
article  follows: 

FURs  Man 
(By  Michael  Kernan) 

Nfw  York  — "May  I  say  very,  very  modestly 
that  if  Roosevelt  hadn't  run  In  '40.  I  would 
have  been  elected  President?" 

Jim  Farley  leaned  back  in  his  big  leather 
chair  and  spelled  It  out  on  his  fingers'  a 
lormuU  long  since  become  as  familiar  to  hliu 
.IS  his  name. 

"I  w.-is  the  best-known  Cabinet  member," 
he  said.  "Tlie  Gallup  Polls  showed  Hull  top- 
ping Roosevelt,  and  even  If  I'd  run  with 
Hull  I  could  have  succeeded  him.  I  was  in 
control  of  the  third-term  convention.  I  was 
running  It  If  Roosevelt  had  stayed  out  — 
there  s  no  doubt  about  U.  But  If  I  had  been 
elected  I  wouldn't  be  here  talking  to  you. 
cither." 

James  Aloyslus  Farley,  the  great  polltica' 
tactician  of  the  Roosevelt  era.  former  Post- 
master General  and  national  Democratic 
Party  chairman  and  the  man  who  called  the 
shot  on  the  amazing  1936  election,  is  81  years 
old  now.  and  possibly  he  would  be  a  little 
disappointed  if  not  surprised  at  how  many 
people  are  around  today  who  don't  know  who 
he  Is. 

But  for  anyone  who  remembers  the  Roose- 
velt years,  the  name  conjures  up  an  Image 
of  the  prototype  politician,  the  big  genial 
Irishman  with  a  bit  of  a  stomach,  heavy 
Jowls  and  a  Roman  senator's  laurel  wreath 
of  white  hair.  The  man  who  never  forgot  a 
name  or  a  face,  who  could  steer  a  convention, 
nudge  a  congressional  committee,  cajole  a 
candidate;  the  master  of  possibilities  who 
made  the  art  of  the  possible  really  look  like 
an  art. 

NEVEB    SMOKED 

And  for  anyone  who  had  met  him  in  those 
days,  even  after  Roosevelt  brushed  aside 
Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  to  run  for  a 
third  term,  and  after  this  politician's  poli- 
tician had  quit  to  t>ecome  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp..  Jim 
Farley  was  much  more  man  than  his  news- 
paper photos  showed. 

For  one  thing,  he  was  tall:  nearly  8  feet  3. 
What  had  appeared  to  be  stomach  turned  out 
to  be  simply  the  solidity  of  a  big  man.  The 
cigar  one  half-expected  wasn't  there;  Farley 
never  smoked  or  drank.  And  the  voice  was 
clear  and  strong  and  big. 

Today,  still  working  hard  for  Coca-Cola 
(he  would  have  attended  00  banquets  this 
year  had  he  not  been  slowed  down  by  a  pros- 
tate operation),  he  keeps  trim  and  hale,  his 
voice  is  as  vigorous  as  ever  and  his  replies 
incisive  as  he  answers  the  constantly  ringing 
phone,  and  the  tight-skinned  oval  of  the 
famous  face  has  been  agreeably  softened  by 
wrinkles. 

Farley  has  called  his  nomination  for  the 
Democratic  candidacy  for  President  In  1940 
the  high  point  of  his  life,  the  moment  when 
bis  opposition  to  the  Idea  of  a  third  term 
overrode  his  decades  of  faultless  (enenUea 
called  It  doglike)  loyalty  to  "The  Boss." 

A  drive  for  acclamation  by  the  FDR  Inner 
circle  under  Harry  Hopkins  and  James  Byrnes 
( who  colncldentally  occupied  suite  308-9  in 
Chicago's  Blackztone  Hotel,  the  original 
"smoke-fllied  room")  left  Farley  high  and 
dry.  Even  An:ibassador  Joseph  Kennedy  was 
phoned  in  London  and  pressured  to  get  his 
son  Joseph  Jr  .  a  delegate,  to  switch,  but  the 
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elder  Kennedy  stayed  out  of  it.  Farley  recalls 
in  his  memoirs  his  emotion  as  he  heard  "that 
resolute  young  voice  calling  'James  A.  Farley' 
when  the  Massachusetts  delegation  whs 
polled." 

A  connoisseur  of  the  averages  and  never  a 
romantic  believer  in  long  shots,  Farley  moved 
for  unanimous  nomination  of  Roosevelt  after 
the  overwhelming  first  ballot.  Characteristi- 
cally, he  was  surprised  when  Wendell  Wllkle 
took  the  GOP  nomination  from  the  party 
regulars,  and  much  later.  In  1967,  be  pre- 
dicted confidently,  that  Lyndon  Johnson 
would  run  and  win  in  1968 

LYING     SHOWS     ON     TV 

There  are  no  surprises  in  Farley's  Madison 
Avenue  office:  Photos  of  the  seven  Presidents 
he  has  known,  large  pictures  of  Roosevelt 
and  Churchill,  portraits  of  three  Popes  and 
Cardinal  Spellman,  crowded  formal  scenes  at 
banquets  and  Cabinet  meetings  and  the  80th 
birthday  party  at  the  Blltmore.  two  busts 
and  a  painting  of  himself  in  his  prime,  a 
Samurai  sword,  a  model  ricksha  under  glass, 
plaques  and  citations  and,  in  the  corner,  a 
magnificent  old  console  radio  with  shoulders. 
"The  techniques  are  changing,  of  course," 
he  said.  "TV  is  the  big  thing.  A  candidate 
used  to  be  able  to  get  on  the  train  In  Albany 
and  make  a  speech,  go  to  Syracuse  and  make 
the  same  speech,  and  do  it  again  in  Buffalo. 
Every  stop,  he  could  bring  on  the  local  can- 
didates and  be  seen  with  them. 

"Today,  they  all  hear  the  speech  on  the 
news,  and  you  have  to  have  a  different  one 
for  each  place.  The  panel  shows  are  hard, 
too.  You  can  tell  by  a  man's  expression  U 
he's  lying;  he  Just  cant  hide  It." 

But  even  if  television  has  become  an  elec- 
tion factor  ("that  debate  lost  Nlzon  the  '60 
election,  no  doubt  about  it")  and  the  air- 
port speech  has  replaced  the  whistle-stopper, 
he  believes  certain  fundamentals  will  never 
change. 

"You've  got  to  make  every  effort  to  get 
your  voters  registered."  he  said,  "and  keep 
them  apprised  during  the  campaign,  and 
then  get  'em  to  the  polls.  They're  no  use  un- 
less they  vote." 

Remembering  names  Is,  of  course,  a  stand- 
ard device,  though  Parley  admitted  that  his 
own  legend  gives  him  trouble  sometlmea. 
People  challenge  him— "Bet  you  don't  know 
who  I  ami"— and  he  Is  expected  to  recall  a 
handshake  30  years  ago.  He  still  can  link  up 
more  names  and  faces  than  half  the  host- 
esses In  Washington  put  together. 

There  also  is  the  matter  of  closing  ranks 
after  the  nomlnaUon.  "in  '32  Roosevelt  had 
his  enemies  around  him:  Hague  and  Reed 
and  McAdoo.  who  came  over  at  this  conven- 
tion. Reed  said.  'I  don't  like  the  S.O.B.,  but 
I'm  going  along.' " 

The  1968  McCarthy  rebellion  and  the 
youth  rebellion  that  fueled  It  baffled  Farley. 
"I  Just  don't  understand  the  attitude  of  the 
youth  today."  said  this  product  of  a  strong 
Catholic  home  where  the  rosary  was  recited 
dally.  "You  have  to  have  dlsclpUne  In 
the  home.  My  own  grandchildren— thank 
God.  their  parents  are  doing  a  good  Job  with 
them." 

There  are  10  grandchildren,  parceled  out 
among  bis  three  children.  Betty,  Ann  and 
James  Jr.  Farley's  wife  Elizabeth  died  In 
1955.  He  still  lives  In  the  apartment  at  the 
Waldorf  that  he  has  occupied  since  1943, 
shortly  after  leaving  Washington  and  the 
political  scene. 

Though  be  vialU  Washington  several  times 
a  year,  most  recently  for  the  Boys  Club  of 
America  dinner  and  soon  probably  for  the 
Gridiron  dinner— the  banquet,  like  the  dip- 
lomatic cocktaU  party,  being  another  ven- 
erable  method  of  politicking — his  tie*  as  al- 
ways have  been  strongest  In  New  York  sUte. 
Born  In  Orassy  Point,  on  tbe  lower  Hudson, 
he  discovered  the  hail-fellow  male  world  of 
local  pollUcs  in  his  *«enj  (his  father  had 
been  killed  by  a  horse  when  James  was  9), 
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and  at  30  he  was  named  a  Democratic  com- 
mitteeman of  nearby  Stony  Point. 

JOINED  AL  SMFTH 

"They  elected  me  chairman  of  the  town 
committee  because  the  other  members 
weren't  speaking  to  each  other,"  he 
chuckled.  "Two  years  later  I  was  elected 
town  clerk,  the  first  Catholic  to  hold  the 
Job." 

Rising  steadily,  be  entered  blgtlme  poli- 
tics, as  he  put  It,  in  1918  as  Democratic 
chalrmem  of  Rockland  County,  hitched  his 
star  to  Al  Smith's  wagon  and  four  years  later 
was  elected  to  tbe  state  Assembly,  the  second 
Catholic  ever  named  to  that  group,  a  salary 
of  $1,500. 

As  a  devoted  party  stalwart  he  encountered 
Franklin  Roosevelt  early  in  the  game,  even 
though  FDR  has  something  of  a  reputation  as 
a  rebel,  having  tried  to  buck  the  party's 
choice,  James  Gerard,  for  the  state  Senate  In 
1914.  ("My  vote  went  to  Gerard  because  I 
was  an  organization  man  and  strongly  op- 
posed to  party  rebels.") 

To  give  an  Idea  of  Farley's  value  to  his 
party  as  an  organizer,  Roosevelt's  margin  In 
winning  bis  first  term  as  New  York  gfovemor 
was  25,664  votes;  on  his  re-election  in  1930 
two  years  later,  with  Farley  as  state  chair- 
man, the  plurality  was  726,001.  It  was  a  key 
factor  In  the  march  to  the  presidency. 

It  U  easier  for  Farley  to  talk  about  the 
Roosevelt  years  than  about  the  violent, 
kaleidoscopic  politics  of  today.  Even  Wash- 
ington— where  he  used  to  do  bU  thinking  on 
long  nocttimal  walks  by  the  refiectlng  pool, 
sometimes  with  a  friend  like  Joe  Tumulty 
and  sometimes  alone,  his  stride  short  and 
quick— Is  a  different  city  to  him.  At  the  1956 
convention  his  right  eye  was  damaged  by 
a  fiying  placard. 

"I  dont  feel  81,"  he  said,  "I  go  to  the  Bllt- 
more Turkish  bath  twice  a  week.  I  watch  my 
weight.  I  eat  very  little  at  those  banquets, 
Just  the  meat,  maybe,  but  I  always  eat  the 
ice  cream.  I  walk  to  the  office  when  I  can." 
He  gazed  across  the  room  at  the  big  smiling 
picture  of  FDR  and  absently  tugged  at  the 
vest  pocketo  of  his  black  siUt.  On  the  sofa, 
not  as  though  tossed  there,  but  as  though 
carefully  placed:  a  black  homburg. 


CRIMINAL  STATISTICS 

HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or   ICABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  26.  1970 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 6,  1969.  I  Inserted  Into  the  Recokd 
a  copy  of  a  report  released  by  Chief 
Judge  Edward  M.  Ctirran,  U.S.  District 
Court  of  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bia.  relating  to  the  iniUal  results  of  an 
experimental  plan,  adopted  by  that  court 
a  short  time  earlier,  that  established  a 
procedure  for  handling  criminal  busi- 
ness on  an  individual  calendar  basis. 

That  "experimental  plan"  has  now 
been  in  effect  for  3  months  and  I  am 
pleased  to  note  from  a  report  released  on 
January  7,  1970,  by  Chief  Judge  Curran 
that  the  "individual  criminal  calendar 
plan"  appears  to  be  a  success. 

Obviously,  in  initiating  this  program, 
there  were  benefits  derived  in  the  early 
months  in  terms  of  dispositions  which 
will  not  reoccur  once  the  total  criminal 
calendar  is  purified  to  a  certain  extent. 
However,  the  plan  seems  to  have  been 
succflBsfuI  and  Chief  Judge  Curran  and 
the  individual  U.S.  district  Judges  who 
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have  volunteered  to  initiate  this  pro- 
gram are  to  be  congratulated  on  cutting 
down  the  criminal  backlog  and  expedit- 
ing trials  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Federal  courts.  This  type  of  streamlining 
has  a  direct  result  in  coping  with  our 
crime  problem  in  Washington. 

The  report  follows: 

[Memoran.  ura  by  Chief  Judge  Curran) 

Ckiminai.  SxA'rKPncs 

Number  of  indictments  returned  in  1969 
2,034. 

Trials     662 

Pleas  of  guilty i   159 

Dismissals '  405 

Transfers    """I  21 

Committed  under  Narcotic  Act 29 

Number  of  dispositions  during 

1969    2,277 

Excess  of  dispositions  over  Indictments  for 
1969,  243. 

Open  cases  as  of  January  1, 1970, 1,277. 

The  following  are  comparative  figures  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  1969,  when  the 
Court  operated  imder  the  central  assignment 
system,  and  the  last  three  months  of  1969, 
when  It  operated  under  the  Individual  assign- 
ment system. 

Niunber  of  indictments  returned  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  1969,  1,618. 

Trials 619 

Pleas  of  guilty 735 

Dismissals 253 

Transfers iq 

Committed  under  Narcotic  Act 28 

Number  of  dispositions  during 
first  nine  months  of  1969 1,  552 

Excess  of  Indictments  over  dispositions  for 
first  nine  months,  66. 

Niunber  of  indictments  returned  during 
last  three  months  of  1969,  421. 

Trials J43 

Pleas  of  guilty 423 

Dismissals '1 153 

Transfers    5 

Committed  under  Narcotic  Act 1 

Number  of  dispositions  during 

laet  three  months  of  1969 725 

Excess  of  dispositions  over  indictments 
for  last  three  months.  304. 


THE  ANGRY  ETHNICS 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  26.  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chi- 
cago Sun -Times  recently  featured  an 
excellent  article  written  by  Richart  J. 
Krickus  concerning  the  mistmderstood 
and  often  downgraded  white  ethnic  mi- 
norities. 

For  too  lon^  the  white  affluent  social 
tinkerers  have  considered  the  white 
ethnics  as  a  boorish  lot  of  immigrants, 
blaming  them  for  all  the  ills  of  society 
particularly  the  race  problem. 

The  ivory-tower  liberals,  who  have 
rarely  lived  in  white  ethnic  neighbor- 
hoods, let  alone  with  their  black  breth- 
ren, do  not  fiilly  comprehend  the  prob- 
lems and  attitudes  of  the  white  ethnics. 
They  have  groimd  out  studies  by  the 
Bcore  trying  to  pin  the  blame  for  the 
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plight  of  the  black  people  on  the  suilt 
fcellnf;s  of  the  white  ethnics  The  white 
ethnics  have  never  bought  these  theo- 
ries and  never  will,  for  it  Is  similar  to 
blan;in!T  the  thermometer  for  the  Icm- 
i:erature 

The  alienation  of  the  white  ctlinics 
lia.>  com^  to  tlie  forefront  m  recent 
years.  This  silent  croup  is  starting  to 
cnhibit  potent  political  force  to  seek 
redress  of  its  Erievances 

Mr  Krickus  has  performed  a  public 
service  by  discu-s-sing  cos;cnt]y  the  prob- 
lem.-;, atutudcs.  and  feehntjs  of  the  mis- 
understood and  maligned  white  ethnic 
proups.  who  are  destined  to  play  a  piv- 
otal role  in  solving  racism  and  the  de- 
cay of  Uie  uiner  cities  In  the  decade  of 
the  1970s 

Tlie  article  follows: 

The  Ancrt  Ethnics 
(By  Rlchwd  J    Krickus  I 

I NoT«— Richard  J  Krlrkijs.  of  Lithuanian 
extraction.  Is  •  coiusultant  to  the  Institute 
for  RewourCM  Mana^ment  on  a  proJe<r'L 
funded  by  th«  Offlre  of  Ec'^nomlo  Oppor- 
tunity He  hold^  a  Ph  D  In  p<-)mical  science 
and  haa  contributed  articles  ut  professional 
Journals  This  article  was  written  for  the 
V^■ashln(rton  Post  l 

W.tsHiNCToN  —  If  tlie  myriad  problems 
that  are  tearing  our  society  asunder  are  to 
be  res«jlved.  we  must  listen  to  the  disU- 
liisii'Red  luwer-mlddle-class  whlt«  wurHer 
who  lives  m   the  midst  of  our  urban  crUis 

The  largest  and  most  strategically  located 
group  of  wtilt*  workers  In  America  la  found 
in  our  lQdu«trlai  Uldwet>tern  and  North- 
eastern cities  The  most  prominent  seifment 
of  this  group  Is  »ofn«  40  000  000  ethnlra  wtio 
include  the  foreign  born  and  the  first-,  sec- 
ond- and  tlilrd-generatlon  Americans  uf 
European  ancestry 

These  European  migrants  chose  to  live 
with  their  own  countrymen  In  the  New 
World,  and  colonies  of  Poles,  Italians,  Hun- 
garians and  other  newly  arrived  ImmlgrauLs 
arose  In  our  lnd<xstrlal  urban  centers  Social 
scientists  have  discovered  that  their  ofT- 
bpnng,  who  have  moved  to  outlying  suburbs 
or  to  the  distant  shores  of  the  West  Coast, 
have    followed    a   similar   ecological    pattern 

Today  the  ethnics  have  largely  eschewed 
Old  World  cu.stoma  In  favor  of  the  main- 
stream culture,  yet  a  distinct  group  uutlo«^ik 
has  evolved 

Differences  between  P'>le8  and  Italians 
exist,  but  their  perceptions  of  crucial  do- 
mestic and  foreign  Issues  are  similar  For 
example,  even  though  anti-black  feeling  may 
be  stron^r  In  Polish  than  In  Italian  com- 
munities. t)Oth  tend  to  view  the  black  revo- 
lution with  more  alarm  than  non-ethnic 
iwjrthern  white*  do  Support  for  O  S  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam  is  also  stronger  among  the 
ethnics  than  Is  true  of  the  white  popula- 
tion at  large  The  'ethnic  position"  on  these 
Lssvies  explains  why  the  left,  as  a  whole,  views 
them  as  contemptible  racists  Vietnam 
hawks,  and  political  enemies  who  are  pro- 
viding the  right  with  widespread  popular 
f,r.pprirt 

The  ethnics  hostility  toward  black  mili- 
tants, student  radicals  and  dissident  Intel- 
lectual.s  U  grounded  In  economic  social  and 
political  Insecurity  This  condition  is  exacer- 
bated by  their  proximity  to  soioldertng  black 
rhe""S  and  the  fe,ir  that  the  radicals  are 
bent  upon  destroying  those  liutilutlous  that 
have  provided  them  with  a  way  out  of  pov- 
erty and  Into  the  middle  class. 

The  activities  of  student  radicals  and 
bla.-k  mllUants,  In  particular,  have  angered 
blue-collar  workers  The  liberals'  attempts 
to  explain,  and  la  some  caaea  mpoloff'.ze  fur 
the  ezcesaee  of  radical*  aad  militants  have 
allcna'ed  them  from  the  wcTklng-clasi^ 
urban  whites. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Tlie  gr>>»ing  frustration,  aiiger  ajid  aliena- 
tion that  exists  In  lower-lncume  white  com- 
munities represents  an  explosive  political 
force 

As  th,iies  stand  n.  w  the  ra^liral  and  lib- 
eral left  are  dreaming  l!  they  think  they  can 
exploit  this  political  resource  Indeed,  It  Is 
prrrlsely  because  they  h«ve  Ignored  the  le- 
gitimate fears  of  the  white  worker  that  a 
right-wing  cnvinternctlon  Is  gulnlng  nv- 
nientum  In  the  United  State« 

Any  restoration  of  the  pol;tl  d  alll  ince 
thi:  sust  lined  the  New  Deal  is  vinllkelv  as 
long  as  trie  left's  assessment  of  the  Ijwer- 
mlddle  class  Ls  based  upon  mUlnformatlon. 
h.ilf-truths  and  outright  ignorance 

■yeirs  of  loll  and  cautious  saving  h,ive  per- 
mit" ed  a  growing  number  to  buy  h^mes  in  'he 
center  city  or  in  ne,»rby  suburbs  But  high 
and  regressive  t,ixe«  lnll.*tlon.  the  ihre.it  of 
automation,  a  rising  cost  of  living.  Install- 
ment buying  and  the  varied  nt'e<ls  of  large 
families  explain  why  ethnic  worklngmen  are 
not  secure  in  their  recently  acquired  afflu- 
ence 

Although  a  mijorltv  of  the  ethnics  enjoy 
a  higher  stand.«rd  of  living  than  their  par- 
ents, a  significint  number  especially  the 
older  ones,  earn  only  a  few  thousand  dollars 
above  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  pov- 
er'y  guidelines  Many  of  the  elderly,  to  make 
ends  meet,  receive  help  from  their  children 
Others  live  off  welfare.  Social  Security  or  re- 
tirement benefits 

A  large  number  who  barely  subsist  are 
ctught  in  a  web  of  Inner-clty  hopele.ssness 
like  their  bLick  neighbors  Be<'ause  they  are 
old,  lack  energy  and  confine  themselves  to 
their  substandard  homes  and  apartments, 
they  are  often  Invisible  Inhabitants  of 
.^nienca'5  center  city  slums. 

To  a-vsume  t.^a'  the  ethnics,  .is  a  group, 
are  well  entrenched  In  mlddle-clasa  America 
economically  Is  Inaccurate 

Liberal  political  le.iders  scholars  and  pro- 
fesislonal  analvats  have  excluded  the  white 
indu-strlai  worker  fn>m  their  agend.i  for  so- 
cli.  chnmre  The  blacks,  Puer'o  RIcans  and 
Mexican  Americana  comm.ind  their  atten- 
tion 

Because  these  groups  suffer  dispropor- 
tionately from  poverty  they,  like  all  poor 
people,  deserve  priority  attention  It  Ls.  none- 
theless, a  political  and  planning  mistake  to 
dl.sregurd  the  plight  of  the  white  blue-collar 
workers  Wuhou'.  their  support,  the  left  can- 
not hjpe  to  forge  a  meanUigful  multiracial. 
niulUclaas  political  alliance. 

Siiould  the  right  mobilize  the  white  work- 
ers, the  prospects  for  a  peaceful  and  JUit 
solutini  to  our  domesuc  ills  appear  grim 

.\  large  nuinoer  of  ethnic  young  men  serve 
in  the  armed  forces  Few  avoid  service  be- 
cau.se  of  college  deferment  as  la  frequently 
the  case  with  more  afOuent  famine:)  In  the 
military  they  meet  others  from  different  re- 
ligious, racial,  regional  and  socio-economic 
gr-iups.  they  in.iy  travel  to  distant  p*r°i^  ol 
'.lie  nation  or  world 

But  during  the  time  they  serve  their  coun- 
try, brief  contict  with  a  cross-section  of  the 
p">pulatlon  Is  unlikely  to  have  a  deep  or  last- 
ing impact  upon  their  thinking 

Drawn  by  ihelr  fiunlly  and  neighborhood 
and  cocnpelled  to  seek  Jobs  thai  meet  their 
Vk>c.itlanal  skills,  these  servicemen  return  to 
their  native  Indujtr.al  cities  Their  member- 
ship in  groups,  therefore,  is  ethnic  or  re- 
Ilg'ius  and  local    not  national.  In  outlook 

Although  most  ethnics  continue  to  vote 
f  >T  the  Democratic  Party,  they  have  In  re- 
cetit  years  deserted  the  party  In  growing 
numbers  for  more  conservative  political  or- 
gaiuZdUons  and  candidates. 

H  .wever  they  do  not  reject  ail  facets  of 
ec  j.Tiimlc  liberalism  such  as  unemployment 
lns!irii:ce  SjcIiI  Security  and  Medicare  In- 
deed, thev  generally  supp.irt  progressive 
bre  d-and-b'itier  leRlsUtlon  tha*  affects  the 
welfare  of  the  warklngman. 

At  the  sime  time  their  rising  ^;.■ndard  of 
living   irstlfles   to   what    tliey   believe   Is   the 
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free  enterprise  system.  Even  though  their 
newly  obtained  economic  status  Ls  precari- 
ous, America  his  produced  for  them,  Thu.s 
industrial  white  workers  .ire  among  the  most 
'/eaious  prv'ponent6  of  h,ird  work,  Indlvidual- 
Lsiii  and  decentraliited  government. 

In  this  connection,  a  domin  lut  v.Uue  Ui;\t 
prevails  In  ethnic  communities  Is  self-reli- 
ance The  Individual  Is  the  ma.-.ler  of  Ills  fate 
and  he  Is  resp.)nslbie  for  his  economic  con- 
diuon  .md  the  ri-soiutlon  of  problems  stem- 
ming fri  m  that  condUK>n  The  government 
should  not  provide  giveaways,  every  healUiy 
man  should  be  put  to  Work,  no  one  sliould 
be  permitted  to  live  oti  the  labor  of  others, 
,ind  so  on 

It  m;.tters  little  to  point  out  that  the 
ethnics'  perception  of  capitalism  does  not 
conf<vrm  to  reality  or  that  their  tendency  t-i 
accept  certain  noncapltallstlc  principles 
while  rejecung  others  Is  Inconsistent  In 
their  eyes,  "capitalism"  is  responsible  for 
tneir  improved  economic  condition 

In  addition,  the  American  economic  and 
l>olillcal  systems  are  evaluated  by  them  as  a 
single  entity.  To  castigate  one  ts  to  down- 
grade tlie  other 

Att.icks  a«;alnst  our  Institutions  by  student 
radicals  and  Intellectuals  are  deemed  absvird 
L'nllke  middle-class  youths  and  Intellec- 
tmls.  the  ethnic  laborer  is  not  bored  wltli 
affluence  Student  rioting,  moreover.  Infvirl- 
.itcs  hi:n  i>tM:ause  he  must  make  great  sacri- 
fices to  give  his  children  a  college  education 
that  was  denied  him  Assertions  that  workers 
are  being  exploited  In  America  do  not  Jibe 
with  the  ethnics'  perception  of  the  facte 
This  matter  is  Important,  for  It  explains  In 
targe  part  why  the  ethnlea  give  little  cre- 
dence to  the  many  charges  that  the  radicals 
are  presently  making  ag-alnst  American 
tnstltutlona 

Another  element  explains  the  ethnic*'  hos- 
tility to  the  "peace  movement" 

Today,  a  disproportionate  number  of  white 
soldiers  come  from  the  ethnic  community. 
Casualties  caused  by  the  Vietnam  war.  there- 
fore, are  keenly  relevant  to  the  machinist  In 
Gary  and  the  truck  driver  In  Newark  They 
deem  any  tacit  effort  or  overt  pronounce- 
ment that  supports  the  enemy  or  hla  cause 
as  ireasoDous. 

To  dismiss  the  "hawkish"  posture  ol  the 
white  working  class  as  a  natural  manlfesta- 
Uon  of  resurtionary  thought  Is  to  Ignore  the 
existential  reason  for  the  ethnics'  hostility 
toward  middle-class  "peacenlka."  What  kind 
Of  reaction  can  an  SDSer  waving  a  Viet  Cong 
flag  expect  to  elicit  from  a  man  whose  son  or 
neighbor  has  been  killed  In  Vietnam? 

Because  television  (which  commands  the 
largest  natloniU  audience)  la  controlled  and 
s'.itTcd  by  middle-class  liberals  wo  hear  and 
see  much  about  student  alienation  and  black 
frustration.  But  little  Is  being  said  about  the 
prospect  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  white 
working  claas. 

When  tlie  white  resident  of  a  lower-class 
urban  community  Is  depicted  on  television, 
he  Is  often  shown  In  one  dimension  His  cras.s 
racism  itnd  nntl-lntellectualism  are  empha- 
sized while  his  thinking  and  motives  are 
lightly  dismissed   or  never  confronted. 

In  this  connection,  the  apparent  growing 
political  affluence  of  the  bla^rk  community 
has  exacerbated  the  ethnics'  fear  that  their 
political  Influence  Is  on  the  decline.  Their 
desire  for  easy  answers  to  our  domestic  Ills. 
their  craving  for  guidance  and  new  leader- 
ship, and  not  white  racism  per  se,  explains 
the  appeal  of  Oeorge  C.  Wallace  and  other 
conservative  groups  to  the  ethnics. 

Despite  the  progreas  that  has  been  made 
In  recent  years,  the  plight  of  the  black  man 
In  America  today  Is  a  national  disgrace  and  a 
moral  aberration  The  white  majority  pos- 
ses.seR  the  political  power,  the  wealth  and 
the  knowledge  to  achieve  social  Justice  for 
alt  Americans.  The  will  to  attain  this  goal 
'tofs  n  't  "TXlst. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  liberal  academic 
intellectuals      and      student      radicals,      the 
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ethnics  have  rejected  the  Kemer  Oommls- 
Blon  report's  charge  that  white  racism  waa 
the  root  cause  of  the  riots  that  have  erupted 
In  America's  black  ghettos  since  Watts  In 
1965.  The  ethnics  expressed  disbelief  and 
outrage  that  the  charge  was  leveled  against 
Ihem.  Lil>eral  observers  saw  In  this  reaction 
•  proof  positive  of  the  extent  of  white  ra- 
cism In  America  today."  This  evaluation, 
while  true  In  part.  Is  Incomplete. 

The  average  ethnic's  an.swer  to  the  charge 
of  white  racism  may  be  summed  up  as  fol- 
Ii«w.s: 

•  Listen,  my  grandfather  was  bom  In  Eu- 
rope where  he  lived  like  a  slave  He  was  no 
better  off  there  than  the  slaves  in  the  United 
Slates,  When  he  came  to  America  he  lived 
in  an  overcrowded  slum.  He  was  poor,  as 
were  most  of  his  friends  and  family.  He  didn't 
finish  high  school  and  he  couldn't  get  a 
white-collar  Job.  But  hell,  his  poverty  didn't 
lead  to  crime,  he  didn't  riot,  he  didn't  de- 
mand handouts  or  threaten  to  destroy  his 
neighborhood  If  he  didn't  get   his  way. 

'"Why  should  I  feel  guilty?  I  didn't  have 
anything  to  do  with  bringing  colored  peo- 
ple to  this  country  nor  am  I  responsible  for 
their  problems  today.  If  they  would  get  a 
Job,  work  hard,  save  their  money,  they  too 
could  solve  their  own  problems." 

Is  this  an  exaggerated  account  of  the 
ethnic's  perception  of  the  black  revolution? 
I  think  not. 

Most  ethnics  do  not  feel  guilty  or  respon- 
sible for  the  plight  of  the  black  man.  and 
they  do  not  believe  that  they  are  racists. 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  prevailing  view 
among  them  that  many  blacks  are.  The  racial 
epithets  that  black  militants  toss  around  on 
national  TV  reinforce  the  ethnic's  charge. 

Unlike  the  gullt-rldden  white  liberal  who 
accepts  these  epithets  without  rancor,  the 
ethnics,  who  feel  guiltless,  are  naturally  an- 
pered  by  such  racial  slurs  as  "honkle."  The 
weapons  that  the  bullet-draped  Black  Pan- 
thers flaunt  before  the  cameras  are  not  per- 
ceived by  the  ethnics  as  symboUc  props  of 
protest,  but  as  menacing  Instruments  of  vio- 
lence. 

If  the  ethnics  underestimate  the  relation- 
ship between  skin  color  and  black  poverty, 
white  reformers  are  mistaken  when  they  ex- 
plain the  ethnics*  racial  posture  as  merely 
prejudice. 

The  ethnics  have  reason  to  fear  the  black 
revolution. 

They  live  close  to  the  blacks.  They  often 
compete  with  blacks  for  the  same  Jobs.  Their 
neighborhoods  and  work  places  are  centers 
of  racial  tension.  Black  frustration  and 
anger,  which  Is  often  converted  Into  antl- 
whlte  hostility,  Is  most  readily  felt  by  the 
ethnics  who  live  or  work  near  black  people. 
The  middle-class  reformer  occupies  a  se- 
cure place  In  the  United  States  socially,  po- 
litically and  economically.  His  contact  with 
the  average  ghetto  black  is  marginal  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  black  revoluUon  is  in- 
tellectual, detached.  He  does  not  feel  directly 
threatened  by  mounting  black  militancy. 

This  existential  dlfTerence — that  the  re- 
former can  view  the  black  revolution  as  an 
observer  or  sympatheUc  ally  while  the  ethnic 
In  center  city  seems  himself  as  a  participant 
(or  victim)— Is  a  crucial  distinction. 

"Tie  implications  of  this  existential  dif- 
ference can  be  illuminated  by  considering 
the  most  controversial  issue  In  America  to- 
day— law  and  order. 

The  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  left  to 
discount  well-founded  fear  of  street  crime 
is  a  costly  mistake.  Everybody  who  lives  In 
our  Industrial  cities  has  good  cause  to  be 
alarmed  by  urban  crime.  To  play  down  street 
crime  is  to  Jeopardize  legitimate  radical  de- 
mands for  social  change. 

To  understand  the  ethnics'  view  of  crime 
as  It  pertains  to  the  black  revolution  de- 
mands candor.  To  wit,  there  is  ample  data 
that  demonstrates  a  higher  incidence  of 
crime  among  blacks  than  whites.  Crlmlnol- 
CXVI 78— Part  1 
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oglsts  explain  this  by  citing  the  corrslatlon 
between  poverty,  social  disorganization  and 
Institutionalized  racism  with  black  pathol- 
ogy- 

The  ethnics  who  live  In  the  Inner  cities 
and  read  about  black  crime  In  their  news- 
papers are  incapable  of  viewing  this  data 
with  the  social  scientists'  detachment. 

Another  dimension  of  our  racial  crisis  that 
has  received  little  attention  outside  the  eth- 
nic communities  is  fear  caused  fay  black 
racism.  Black  racism  is  often  rationalized 
as  a  natural  by-product  of  white  racism. 

The  subject  of  black  hostility  toward 
whites  has  been  neglected  because  the  mass 
media,  the  universities  and  the  government 
agencies  by  and  large  are  comprised  of  mid- 
dle-class whites  who  rarely  experience  black 
hostility  In  day-to-day  matters.  The  occas- 
sional confrontation  they  may  have  wtlth  a 
black  militant  In  a  panel  discussion  Is  merely 
an  Intellectual  exercise. 

White  fear  of  black  racism  Is  difficult  to 
describe,  but  It  has  reached  crisis  propor- 
tions. 

This  fear  of  black  racism  is  one  (If  not  the) 
major  cause  of  white  migration  from  our 
cities.  Its  prevalence  explains  why  inner-city 
whites  are  unco-operatlve  In  implementing 
many  black-oriented  programs. 

The  fear  of  black  violence  is  an  equally 
compelling  reason  why  school  integration 
and  busing  are  such  controversial  issues  in 
our  Northern  cities.  Many  white  parents  re- 
fuse to  send  their  children  to  schools  vrith 
large  numbers  of  black  children  for  fear  that 
black  bullies  and  toughs  might  terrorize 
their  white  classmates. 

As  long  as  white  fear  of  black  racists  exists, 
there  is  little  chance  that  even  generously 
funded  programs  will  successfully  stem  white 
migration  from  the  cities.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  of  the  restoration  of  our  cities  as 
long  as  this  migration  continues;  hence,  the 
fate  of  inner-clty  whites  Is  closely  related  to 
the  elimination  of  poverty  and  racism  (black 
and  white)  in  our  urban  centers. 

The  rising  tide  of  frustration  and  wide- 
spread alienation  that  exists  in  the  ethnic 
communities  has  reached  crisis  profKjrtions. 
The  specter  of  white  backlash  that  has 
bavmted  America  for  the  last  five  years  Is  now 
gaining  momentum.  Demagogs  on  the  right 
and  political  opportunists  are  now  harvesting 
the  fruit  that  the  radicals  in  large  part  have 
sown. 

The  proximity  of  ethnic  neighborhoods  to 
smoldering  black  ghettos  that  evidence  simi- 
lar symptoms  of  alienation  and  pathological 
behavior  Is  cause  for  alarm.  Recent  racial 
disturbances  in  some  of  our  cities  suggest 
that  racial  warfare  Is  no  longer  a  bad  dream 
but  a  distinct  possibility. 

On  the  basla  at  their  numbers  and  loca- 
tion, the  ethnics  are  destined  to  play  a 
pivotal  role  in  the  elimination  of  racism  In 
the  United  States  and  the  restoration  of  our 
dtiea.  To  Ignore  them  U  to  allow  the  forces 
of  reaction  to  mobilize  them,  and  to  exploit 
their  p)ower  to  preclude  a  peaceful  and  Just 
solution  to  our  nation's  domestic  problems. 


ADDED  TRIBUTE  TO  A  GREAT 
INDIAN 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or  osEcoN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  26. 1970 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
the  American  Indian  community,  the 
State  of  Oregon,  and  the  Nation  lost  a 
great  leader  with  the  passing  of  Vernon 
Jackson,  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of 
Warm  Springs  Indians.  In  the  Record 
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of  December  9, 1  paid  tribute  to  this  man 
who  lead  his  people  in  the  development  of 
a  multimillion-dollar  business  on  their 
Indian  reservation.  Since  then,  newspa- 
pers across  Oregon  have  Joined  in  record- 
ing their  tributes  to  Vernon  Jackson.  I 
include  them  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
[From  the  Albany  (Oreg,)  Democrat-Herald, 
Dec,  8,  1969 1 
V'EENON  Jackson 

Vernon  Jackson  was  one  of  those  Individ- 
uals who  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  a  rela- 
tively short  time  and  still  left  this  life  with- 
out an  enemy. 

Jackson  was  the  general  manager  of  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs 
Reservation,  He  died  last  week  at  age  51. 

He  was  quite  a  man.  he  was  difficult  to 
describe.  History  will  probably  say  he  had 
more  Influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  the 
Indians  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  than  any 
man  in  the  last  25  years. 

When  he  finished  college,  he  went  back  to 
the  reservation  to  help  bring  his  people  a 
better  life.  He  succeeded  In  great  degree. 

His  accomplishments  were  many,  but  two 
stand  out.  The  first  Is  a  completely  integrated 
reservation-based  wood  products  industry, 
owned  completely  by  the  tribe.  The  second  Is 
the  multi-mlUlon-doUar  Kah-Nee-Ta  resort 
development  that  is  Just  really  getting  off 
the  ground. 

He  had  the  foresight  to  see  that  his  people 
should  capitalize  on  their  timber  resources. 
And,  he  could  see  the  potential  for  recrea- 
tional development  in  Kah-Nee-Ta.  which 
will  eventually  bring  a  fortune  to  the  Con- 
federated Tribes, 

He  also  insisted  that  the  Indian  children 
be  educated.  He  pushed  many  of  them  farther 
In  school  ij^an  they  had  planned  to  go. 

He  was'la  tough  bargainer  when  the  white 
man  wanted  to  use  some  part  of  his  reserva- 
tion. But  be  was  fair.  And,  he  was  a  kind 
man.  He  left  no  enemies,  only  friends. 

He  left  a  high  target  for  his  successors  to 
shoot  at. 

IProm  the  Madras  (Oreg,)   Pioneer,  De."    11, 

1969] 

Veknon  Jackson 

With  so  much  time  having  elapsed  between 
the  tragic  and  untimely  death  of  Vernon 
Jackson  and  the  publication  of  this  edition  of 
The  Pioneer,  an  editorial  on  his  place  In  his- 
tory seems  like  a  repetitious  exercise  in  fu- 
tility. The  dally  newspapers  and  other  media 
have  already  covered  the  matter  exhaustively. 

Yet  even  in  the  face  of  these  very  thorough 
editorial  reviews,  we  cannot  let  his  passing 
go  unmarked. 

The  Pioneer  is  not  much  given  to  eulogies, 
but  this  must  be  said : 

Vernon  Jackson  served  his  people  well. 

(From    the    Medford,    Oreg.,    Mall    Tribune, 

Dec.   8,    1969] 
Vbinon   Jackbon:    Forzxttnnes   or  Strccxss 

One  of  the  t-wo  great  American  tragedies 
has  been  that  of  the  treatment  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian,  We  all  know — or  should  know — 
the  dimensions  of  that  tragedy.  It  is  not  all 
In  the  past,  either,  not  by  any  means.  The 
Indian  citizens  have  yet  to  claim  their  fuU 
status  in  the  land  that  was  forcibly  wrested 
from  them  by  superior  weapons,  superior 
numbers,  and,  in  the  end,  genocide. 

But  one  of  the  bright  spots  in  the  generally 
dreary  picture  has  been  what  has  happened 
on  the  Warm  Springs  Reservation,  in  Cen- 
tral Oregon  along  the  Deschutes  River,  in 
recent  years. 

The  Warm  Springs,  Wasco  and  Paiut«  In- 
dians were  confined  there  long  years  ago, 
and,  like  so  many  other  tribes  that  had  been 
deprived  of  their  ancestral  lands,  their  tra- 
ditions, their  identity,  their  accustomed  way 
of  life,  they  sank  into  a  kind  of  sub-culture 
of  their  own,  either  unable  or  unwilling,  or 
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both,  to  do  mucU  more  thmi  suusut  un  -in 
inadequat*  d-ile 

Two  tfilngs  beg.^n  t.i  change  this  »  few 
ye.irs  Ago  Plrst  lumber  prices  started  up. 
creating  a  market  for  the  fine  st«nda  or  vir- 
gin timber  on  the  reservation  — if  only  the 
Indnos  oouid  take  advan-ase  of  It  Secondly, 
a  generation  of  young  men  of  the  tribe*  b«- 
g..n  to  come  to  maturity  witli  a  new  deter- 
mination,  and  A   new   we.ipon- education 

Foremost  of  these  wis  Vernon  Jacfcson.  the 
nrst  or  hU  peoples  to  e.irn  a  college  degree 
»ho  graduated  from  the  Uni.ersr.y  of  Ore- 
gon in  1958  In  business  administration  He 
returned  to  the  reservation,  and  in  «hort 
order  became  a  new  kind  of  leader  one  who 
could  l»lk  to  the  white  mnn  on  his  own 
terms. 

Vernon  Jack-son  died  '..ist  we«k  at  the  age 
Of  51  and  his  pasaing  Is  a  tragedy  for  the 
people  he  served  He  had  not  done  It  alone 
but  he  had  been  an  import^int  tactor  in  the 
development  of  a  »J  8  million  integrated 
forest  products  industry  and  m  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Kah-nee-Ui  Hot  Springs  Re- 
sort, both  on  the  reservation 

As  general  manager  for  the  Confederated 
Trlb«».  he  was  a  leader  they  could  trust,  and 
who  also  earned  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  the  white  men  with  whom  he  dealt  in  a 
wide  variety  of  capacities  moBV  of  them  hav- 
ing to  do  wltn  Indian  welfare,  but  many  of 
them  tbe  kind  of  tumgs  that  many  good 
ciuzens  do  for  their  stale  and  nation 

The  tragedy  of  Vernon  Jackaon's  death  Is 
only  partly  mitigated  by  the  fact  that,  while 
he  waa  the  fVrst,  he  was  not  the  only  member 
of  the  tribes  to  receive  an  education,  and 
others  are.  or  soon  will  be  ready  to  t*ke  hla 
place. 

tdi  Jackson  was  not  a  tragic  figure,  but  a 
hopeful  one,  a  man  of  wit  and  humor  and 
good  will  Oregonlans.  Indian  and  white 
alike,  will  miss  him 

I  Prom   the  Exmene    (Oreg  .    Register-Guard 
Dec    9.   1»69| 

VEBNON    JaCKSON 

The  nation  s  Indian  communities  will  miss 
Vernon  Jackson,  the  Warm  Springs  leader 
who  died  last  week,  much  too  soon,  at  only 
51  Mr  Jackson,  who  did  not  graduate  from 
the  University  of  Oregon  until  he  was  40. 
was  a  bom  leader  Had  he  lived  longer,  he 
would  have  played  an  even  larger  role  in 
Indian  alTalrs.  far  beyond  the  confines  of  his 
own   Warm   Springs  reservation 

With  his  happy  combination  of  brains, 
personality  and  t*lent.  he  could  have  made  a 
succeM  at  any  career  be  choee  He  chose  to 
devote  bis  Ufe  to  hu  people  The  moat  visi- 
ble of  his  contributions  is  the  K*-Nee-Ta 
reaort,  operated  now  by  Indians  on  the  reeer- 
v»tlon.  hen  visible  are  his  contributions  to 
better  lumber  manufacture  practices  and 
farming  pr»ctlc«s  on  the  reservation. 

Not  given  to  placard  carrying  or  picketing. 
he  nooetheleas  stood  up  for  his  people  and 
advanced  their  welfare  at  the  hands  of  the 
white  government  and  business  community. 
U  h«  had  lived,  he  should  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  a  key  Department  of  the  Interior 
poet,  where  he  could  have  brought  his  talenU 
to  the  welfare  of  Indians  everywhere 

(From    the   Portland    (Oreg  l    Oregon   Voter. 
Dec  30.  19«0I 

VBtNON    JaCKOON 

One  of  the  outstanding  Indian  leaders  of 
modem  time*.  Vernon  Jackson,  general 
manager  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the 
Warm  Springs  Reservation  In  Oregon,  died 
December  4  at  the  age  of  51  Prom  his  active 
younger  years  as  head  of  the  Confederated 
Tribe*  In  1944.  he  took  leave  to  attend 
University  of  Oregon  and  at  age  40  he  became 
the  first  member  of  the  Warm  Springs  tribe 
to  win  a  eoUege  degree  Under  his  leader- 
ship tb«  Warm  Springs  Reservation  developed 
and  InvMted  the  resources  from  the  eom- 
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paratively  arid  area  steadily,  until  the  Reser- 
vation now  has  two  multi-mlUion  dollar 
commercial  enterprise^-  Kah-Nee-Tah  vaca- 
tion resort  and  the  Warm  Springs  Forest 
Products  Industries,  with  a  number  of 
smaller  businesses  He  wa-s  a  member  of  the 
Governors  Manpower  Development  Com- 
mittee and  the  Oovernors  Interstate  Indian 
Council  He  wao  also  a  member  of  the  dele- 
gation to  the  Inier-Amerlcan  Indian 
Congress 

Mr  Jack.-.oii'4  Immediate  survivors  are  his 
widow.  Louise,  two  sons,  one  at  Columbia 
University.  New  York,  and  the  other  at 
Madras  High  School,  two  daughters,  one  m 
Huh  school  at  Madras  and  one  attending  St 
Helens  Hall  in  Portland;  his  parents.  Mr 
and  Mrs  Charles  Jackson  and  two  brothers. 
Mux  and  Zane  University  of  Oregon's  Old 
Oregon     recognized   his   leadership   In    1965 

in  the  face  of  a  cool  public  attitude,  ii*  t-est 
indifference  at  worst  hostility 

|Fr  .ni  he  Bend  (Oreg  )  Bulletin  Dec  5.  19691 
Vesnon  Jackson  1918  69 
Bad  news  travel.s  fast  That's  an  old  saying 
among  newsmen  It  w.«a  proved  once  more. 
If  It  needed  further  proof  yesterday  morn- 
ing Vernon  Jackson  died  suddenly  In  Port- 
land hospital  Word  of  the  death  brought 
inquiries  for  further  Information  to  The 
Bulletin's  ofJlce  from  all  over  the  country 
That  may  seem  a  little  suange.  that  so 
many  persons  everywhere  knew  the  friendly 
guy  who  had  been  a  leader  among  the  tribes 
on  the  Warm  Springs  Reservation  for  the 
past  27  years  No  oil  has  been  discovered  on 
the  reservation  It  Isn't  In  the  path  of  major 
industrial  or  municipal  development  No 
major  scandals  have  attached  themselves  to 
the  reservation,  or  Its  residents,  or  Its  lead- 
ers Those,  unfortunately,  too  often  are  the 
reasons  Indian  leaders  have  become  promi- 
nent In  the  past 

Vern  Jackson  had  qualities  and  Ideas 
which  set  him  apart  from  many  Indians  of 
his  age  Fortunately  for  him  and  his  people, 
those  qualities  and  Ideas  did  not  make  lose 
touch  with  his  generation,  or  generations 
older  or  younger  than  his 

The  reservation  Is  home  for  other  persons 
who  have  the  capacity  for  leadership,  and 
who  couple  that  capacity  with  sound  busi- 
ness Judgment  One  of  them  now  will  have 
to  pick  up  the  burden  Vernon  Jackson  has 
put  down,  far  too  soon 

He  had  an  abiding  faith  In  the  reserva- 
tion, and  the  use  of  Its  resources  in  a  long- 
range  program  to  help  provide  for  the  needs 
of  the  members  of  the  tribes  which  owned 
It  He  had  an  abiding  faith  in  the  good 
qualities  of  those  tribal  members,  too  Given 
a  chance  to  learn,  and  to  do.  he  knew  each 
Indian  generation  could  provide  for  itself 
better  than  the  previous  one 

He  had  an  abiding  faith  In  education  He 
graduated  from  college  at  the  age  of  40, 
almost  twice  the  age  of  the  average  fellow 
member  of  the  University  of  Oregon  class 
of  1958  He  was  a  leader  In  seeing  to  It  the 
local  tribes  provided  higher  education  op- 
portunltlee  for  their  younger  members,  and 
In  urging  younger  members  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunities 

There  are  various  ways  of  exerting  lead- 
ership. Vera  Jackaon  was  a  quiet  leader.  He 
was  a  man  of  Intense  personal  nervous 
energy,  which  reflected  Itself  In  hU  health 
problems  Unlike  many  of  like  temperament 
he  managed  to  avoid  serious  controversy 
himself,  and  led  his  tribe  along  the  same 
road. 

That  Isnt  to  say  he  was  a  patsy,  as  those 
who  had  business  dealings  with  him  can 
tesUfy  He  wanted  what  he  thought  was 
fair  for  the  tribe  He  was  willing  to  give 
and  take,  so  long  as  he  was  convinced  the 
essential  element  of  fairness  to  hU  people 
was  retained. 
That  sounds  like  enough  of  a  job  to  keep 
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one  man  busy  And  It  was  But  'Vernon 
Jackson  managed  to  find  time  In  a  heavy 
schedule  to  serve  his  Central  Oregon  com- 
munity and  his  state  and  nation,  whenever 
he  was  asked  and  whenever  he  thought 
he  could  be  of  value  His  advice  and  coun- 
.sel  was  sought,  too.  by  other  Indian  groups 
and  government  agencies  Involved  In  Indian 
affairs  He  gave  It  freely:  most  often  It  was 
pretty  darned  goixl  advice 

He  was  a  devoted  son,  husband,  father, 
and  brother  to  his  own  family  He  was  a 
goo<l  friend  of  many  In  this  area  Indians 
and  non-Inuians  alike 


AHMY  MEDICAL  ADVISER  WARNS 
AGAINST  CHANGING  MARIHUANA 
LAWS 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  26.  1970 

Mr  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 10.  I  took  the  floor  to  call  for 
annual  imports  on  research  develop- 
ments regarding  health  consequences  of 
the  use  of  marihuana,  patterned  along 
the  lines  of  the  comprehensive  report  on 
cigarettes. 

In  Introducing  the  Implementing  leg- 
islation. H.R.  15186,  I  urged  that  any 
changes  contemplated  in  changing  pres- 
ent laws  dealing  with  marihuana  be  held 
m  abeyance  until  we  have  a  solid  basis 
of  scientific  evidence  which  now  is  lack- 
ing. 

Saturday's  Washington  Evening  SUr 
carried  an  excellent  letter  to  the  editor 
from  Col.  John  J.  Kovaric,  Army  medi- 
cal adviser,  who  served  as  commander 
of  an  evacuation  hospital  In  Vietnam 
where  numerous  U.S.  servicemen  have 
been  treated  by  a  team  of  psychiatrists 
for  drag  addiction  problems,  including 
the  use  of  marihuana. 

Colonel  Kovaric's  comments  are  to  the 
point  and  I  urge  those  who  would  let 
down  the  bars  on  the  sale  and  use  of 
marihuana  to  give  his  firsthand  ex- 
perience their  very  thoughtful  consid- 
eration. The  letter  follows : 

IProm  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
Jan  94. 1970] 

B1ABIJT7ANA 

Sii  The  general  subject  of  marijuana 
has  been  so  clouded  by  theorists,  pseudo- 
sclentUU  and  poUtlclans  that  It  U  little 
wonder  so  few  seem  to  understand  Its  hor- 
ror. As  commander  of  a  very  busy  evacuation 
hospital  that  also  had  the  largest  psychia- 
tric team  In  Vietnam.  I  had  a  year  to  see  and 
discuss  drug  problems  frequently  and  ex- 
tensively. 

Marijuana  Is  readily  available  to  anyone 
at  many  Vietnamese  roadside  stands.  Be- 
cause of  Its  accessibility.  It  Is  a  great  credit 
to  the  strentgh  of  character  and  maturity  of 
the  average  GI  that  Its  use — either  on  a  one 
time  experimental  or  on'  a  constant  basis — 
Is  as  low  as  it  Is.  The  most  common  guess 
Is  20  to  30  percent.  Men  who  had  taken 
marijuana  and  were  brought  to  our  hospital, 
either  for  outpatient  consultation  or  hos- 
pitalization, had  recognized  behavioral  de- 
fects and  were  usually  psychotlc-llke  In  na- 
ture. That  Is,  they  either  had  feelings  of 
persecution,  deltislons  of  grandeur,  were  ab- 
normally euphoric  and.  In  some  cases,  had 
become  physically  unmanageable,  had  con- 
vulsions, or  bad  even  commltteed  murder. 
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COMPARISON    WrrH    ALCOHOL    INVALTO 

This  Is  certainly  no  Justification  for  the 
use  of  alcohol,  but  there  are  two  common  er- 
rors most  people  make  when  they  compare 
niarljuan.i  with  alcohol.  First,  alcohol  in- 
hibit s  one's  coordination.  Not  many  people 
■.an  fight  well,  drive  a  car  well,  or  fire  a 
we.ipon  accurately  ■when  Intoxicated.  And 
«hlle  tongues  may  be  loosened,  most  people 
under  the  Influence  of  alcohol  have  fairly 
u-ood  Judgment.  Marijuana  on  the  other  hand 
has  the  opposite  effect.  One's  Judgment  Is 
oomplrloly  destroyed  while  his  physical  con- 
trol Is  left  intact.  Our  patients  realized  this 
hec.iuse  they  would  not  smoke  "pot"  while 
on  patrol  for  fear  of  being  Injvired  In  a  de- 
fenseless suite.  It  also  accounts  for  a  man 
being  able  t<.)  return  to  his  billet,  load  his 
weapon  and  return  to  his  friends  and  murder 
them  while  under  the  influence  of  mari- 
juana  and   "doing  his  own   thing." 

The  second  Important  difference  Is  that  of 
dosage.  Social  drinkers  know  their  limit  or 
at  least  are  aware  of  the  effects  of  one.  two  or 
three  drinks  What  Is  also  Important  Is  that 
these  eflecu  are  repeatedly  consistent.  Mari- 
juana has  no  consistency.  Even  If  the  dose 
m  cigarettes  could  be  controlled,  the  repeated 
same  dose  will  not  have  the  same  effect  In 
the  same  person.  Although  an  Individual's 
attitude  and  disposition  seems  to  have  an 
effect  on  the  drug's  control  of  his  mind  for  a 
time,  no  one  can  predict  the  outcome  of  a 
"trip."  It  is  surprising  that  little  has  been 
written  about  a  delayed  action  LSD-Uke 
phenomenon  of  marijuana.  Periodically  pa- 
tients were  seen  In  grossly  psychotic  states 
who  had  not  taken  a  puff  In  a  week  I  Perhaps 
this  effect  Is  seen  when  the  marijuana  used  Is 
more  fxjtent. 

MOKE    POTENT    THAN    OUSS 

One  feature  that  becomes  apparent  about 
oriental  grown  m&rljuana  Is  that  It  Is  more 
potent  than  that  procured  In  North  America. 
This  gave  us  all  an  IncUcatlon  of  what  the 
situation  would  soon  be  like  In  the  United 
States  if  marijuana  should  ever  become  le- 
galized, freely  available,  and  then,  naturally, 
more  potent.  In  all  probability,  marijuana 
users  have  been  saved  from  far  worse  fates 
simply  because  they  have  been  using  low 
dosages.  And  Just  what  kind  of  dosage  can 
we  legislate  to  be  morally  and  socially  ac- 
ceptable? 

What  can  be  said  In  the  defense  of  a  free- 
dom that  allows  an  individual  to  obtain  and 
use  dynamite  at  his  own  discretion?  While 
scientific  decisions  are  being  made  about  the 
mental,  physical,  social  and  economic  effects 
of  various  drugs,  there  Is  more  than  adequate 
evidence  that  marijuana  is  a  drug  to  be 
condemned  and  controlled.  If  any  drug  In  to- 
day's pharmacy  had  the  effects  and  complica- 
tions of  marijuana  It  would  immediately  be 
banned  and  relegated  to  the  fate  of  thalido- 
mide. The  cyclamates  are  only  a  potential 
hazard,  yet  their  use  has  been  suspended. 

It  Is  really  germane  to  the  problem  whether 
or  not  the  drug  should  be  classified  as  ad- 
dicting or  habituating,  whether  Immature 
personalities  are  more  susceptible  to  Its  ef- 
fects, whether  the  simultaneous  use  of  other 
drugs  have  additive  effects,  or  whether  the 
use  of  marijuana  leads  to  the  vise  of  stronger 
drugs? 

I  have  yet  to  meet  any  physician  from  Viet- 
nam who  was  responsible  for  taking  care  of 
marijuana  patients,  who  did  not  decry  the 
tendency  of  the  uninformed  to  promote  the 
use  of  it  or  to  legalize  Us  use.  Because  the 
punishments  for  the  use  of  marijuana  aeem 
to  be  excessive.  It  Is  sheer  lunacy  to  overreact 
by  legalizing  it  in  an  attempt  to  eliminate 
a  problem ! 

John  J.  Kovaric, 
Colonel.  MC.  U.S.  Army,  Medical  Adviser, 
Office  of  Civil  Defense. 
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CANNONS  ON  THE  RIGHT. 
CANNONS  ON  THE  LEFT 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

or  tikginia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  26,  1970 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
seen  In  recent  days  many  assessments  by 
the  news  media  of  President  Nixon's  first 
year.  One  of  the  most  discerning  was 
written  by  James  J.  Kilpatrick,  a  distin- 
guished Virginia  newspaperman,  and 
printed  in  Simday's  Washington  Star. 
Mr.  Kilpatrick  thinks  President  Nixon 
has  done  a  good  Job  in  his  first  year,  an 
assessment  with  which  I  heartily  agree. 
I  believe  other  Members  of  the  House 
will  also  find  his  remarks  of  Interest  and, 
therefore.  It  Is  set  forth  in  full  for  the 
Information  of  my  colleagues: 

Cannons  on   the  Right    Cannons   on 

THE  Lett 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

Poor  old  President  Nixon!  The  fellow  can 
do  nothing  right. 

At  the  end  of  his  first  year  In  office,  liberal 
critics  last  week  dragged  him  rudely  through 
the  water  jumps.  Columnist  Carl  Rowan  de- 
nounced him  for  his  failure  to  seek  rapp>ort 
with  the  ghettos.  Coliunnlsts  Prank  Mankle- 
wlcz  and  Tom  Braden  gave  him  hell  for  the 
Haynsworth  nomination.  Cartoonist  Herb 
Block  lumped  him  with  rich  lobbyists  in  a 
conspiracy  to  leave  children  In  darkest  ig- 
norance. 

All  this  was  expected.  But  ah.  the  most 
ur.klndest  cut  of  all,  as  Anthony  said  of  Bru- 
tus '•nni^  not  from  the  liberal  left;  it  came 
from  the  conservative  right.  Human  Events, 
that  Cerberus  of  the  River  Potomac,  took  a 
long  cold  look  at  Nixon  after  one  year.  Its 
conclusion:   "Conservatives  worried." 

To  be  sure,  the  watchdog  editors  con- 
ceded, conservatives  are  not  totally  pessi- 
mistic. "Life  In  the  United  States  appears 
better  than  when  the  President  Initially  took 
up  residence  at  1000  Pennsylvania  Avenue." 
Nixon's  Vietnamlsation  formula  "has  tempo- 
rarily defused  the  war  issue  and  'with  a  bit  of 
luck  could  extricate  us  from  Viet  Nam  with 
honor."  The  campuses  are  quieter.  The  Pres- 
ident Is  trying  hard  to  achieve  a  balanced 
budget.  Then  came  the  inevitable  but: 

"When  all  this  is  said,  however,  there  re- 
mains for  moat  conservatives.  Including  our- 
selves, a  genuine  unease  about  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration." 

The  editors  of  Human  Events,  applying 
their  litmtis  paper  to  the  past  twelve  months, 
eould  find  no  conservative  coloration.  "Too 
frequently  it  aeems  as  if  the  President  has 
no  real  pholOBophy,  that  his  entire  goal  is  to 
tranqulllze  the  electorate  rather  than  to  lead 
It  m  a  certain  dlrecUon."  In  such  areas  as  de- 
fense, welfare,  and  school  desegregation,  the 
administration  speaks  in  double  tongues. 
Ptour  years  of  such  ^gyrations  "could  end  up 
antagonizing  almost  everyone." 

Well,  I  have  my  little  differences  with  Mr. 
Nixon  also.  He  has  faUed  to  provide  new 
leadership  In  the  State  Department.  He 
waffled  on  his  poverty  promises  by  extending 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  His 
dramatic  plans  for  welfare  reform  would  sub- 
stitute leukemia  for  gangrene.  He  erred.  In 
my  own  view,  by  proposing  to  throw  good 
money  after  bad  :n  the  matter  of  the  super- 
sonic transport  plane.  He  trespassed  upon  his 
own  rules  of  strict  construction  by  urging 
more  funds  to  subsidize  the  arts. 

Tet  Mr.  Nixon  deserves  better  marks  than 
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my  brothers  concede  him.  The  trouble  with 
us  conservatives,  after  eight  years  In  outer 
darkness,  was  that  we  expected  the  New  Jeru- 
salem. We  supposed,  even  though  we  knew 
better,  that  the  road  from  Camelot  led 
straight  to  Levlttown.  If  Mr.  NUon,  in  12 
months,  had  done  no  more  than  to  appoint 
John  Mitchell  as  attorney  general,  to  name 
Warren  Burger  and  now  Harrold  Carswell  to 
the  high  court,  and  to  start  unwinding  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  he  should  have  our  hosan- 
nahs  coming. 

He  has  done  more  to  delight  the  conserva- 
tive eye.  He  has  created  an  atmosphere — in 
the  fad  word,  an  ambience— of  profound  Im- 
portance to  this  Republic.  Gone  are  those  si- 
rens in  the  night  that  once  aroused  the  In- 
somniac eye.  Gone  are  the  beagles,  held  by 
their  ears.  Mr.  Nixon  has  staked  his  claim 
on  middle  America,  with  all  its  goodness  and 
all  Its  dullness.  Here  he  identifies.  How  did 
he  spend  his  New  Year's  Day?  Watching  foot- 
ball on  the  tube. 

Reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  will  settle 
for  this  right  now — the  quieter  voices,  the 
lowered  pitch,  the  good  Republican  roast 
beef.  Nixon  is  no  Goldwater,  nor  was  he 
meant  to  be.  He  Is  steering  a  course  mod- 
estly to  the  right  of  center.  What  else  could 
we  reasonably  ask  of  the  skipper?  And  If  In 
1970  he  can  make  effective  moves  against 
crime  and  infiatlon.  we  will  have  sweet  music. 
He's  our  piano  player,  boys.  Let  us  knock 
him,  U  we  must,  very  gently. 


THE  BRAVEST  MAN  IN  MEXICO 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or    CALIFOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATH'ES 

Friday.  January  23.  1970 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  world 
full  of  human  indifference.  Intolerance, 
and  misunderstanding,  rarely  do  the 
beautiful  stories  of  love,  compassion,  and 
giving  come  to  light,  and  never  with  the 
same  sensationalism  as  the  brutal.  A 
truly  magnificent  story  of  human  con- 
cern has  recently  been  brought  to  my 
attention,  and  I  would  like  to  share  it 
with  you.  The  attached  article  appeared 
in  the  Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  Mail  in  De- 
cember of  1969. 

The  story  centers  around  a  5-year-old, 
Jorge  Galan  Lee,  from  Mexicali,  Mexico. 
Last  July,  his  make-believe  Batman  cape 
caught  fire  while  he  was  playing,  and 
he  received  severe  bums  over  90  percent 
of  his  body.  For  weeks,  his  life  hung  by 
a  thread.  Then  his  Aunt  Conchita  con- 
vinced the  Mexicali  Clinic  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Orthopedic  Hospital  to  take  him 
in. 

But  the  clinic  did  much  more  than 
just  take  him  in.  They  sent  him  to  Los 
Angeles  to  the  orthopedic  hospital  itseU 
for  the  kind  of  care  he  needed — exten- 
sive plastic  surgery.  His  dauntless  Aunt 
Conchita  took  him  there  and  sustained 
him  with  her  love  during  the  agony  of 
many  operations. 

Jorge's  story  is  Indeed  beautiful,  and 
yet  how  many  stories  like  it  does  ortho- 
pedic hospital  have  to  tell  every  day? 
Such  hospitals  have  staffs  of  some  of 
the  most  selfless,  dedicated  people  in 
our  society.  Our  Los  Angeles  hospital  in 
particular  is  bridging  the  human  indif- 
ference gap  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 
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We  could  have  no  belter  ambassadors  of 
good  will  to  our  Mexican  neighbors 

The  city  of  Garden  Grove  has  recog- 
uued  the  child's  own  gallantry  by 
making  hira  its  honorary  citizen.  This 
Cahfornia  city  has  justly  recognized  out- 
standing courage,  and  has  done  so  in  a 
most  appropriate  way 
The  article  follows : 

The  BRAVtsT  Ma.n  in  Mt.\uci 
I  By  Mel  Kernahan  i 
I  in  a  statistic  You're  a  statistic  So's  your 
neighbor;  your  kids  And  we  funcUon  12 
months  a  year  as  statistics,  with  all  our  needs 
our  crises  and  our  hangup.*  And  so  do 
•  they  • 

Jorge  Oalan  Lee  is  a  statistic  He  lived  four 
years  as  a  member  of  the  population  of  Mexi- 
can Baja  California  He  lived  In  America 
four  months  as  «  medical  statutlc  Now  he  s 
home  in  Mexican,  a  population  figure  again 
Jorge,  or  George,  is  more  than  a  statistic 
as  are  you  and  I  George  is  a  little  boy  His 
eyes  are  enormous;  brown  His  feature*,  well- 
proportioned— lips  full  and  rosy— skin  light 
brown,  clear  and  soft 

I  ve  M«n  hla  eyea  storming  with  fury— his 
baby  mouth  shrleltlng  obscenities  In  Span- 
Ut>— and  I've  laughed  with  Joy  at  the  flght 
tn  him  ITe  seen  his  eyes  empty  and  staring 
M  a  corpse,  his  lips  and  face  white  I^'e  felt 
his  skin  turn  ice  cold  as  he  went  into  shock 
And  ITe  seen  him  moaning  with  frustra- 
tion and  hia  fingers  Jerking  to  scratch  the 
healing  tranaplants  from  hia  small  body  I've 
beard  him  cry- I've  heard  him  sing,  laugh, 
curse  and  pray 

Oeorge  became  a  medical  str  llstlc  during  a 
rery  bad  month  for  medical-statiatlcal- 
caua«s.  It  was  August,  shortly  after  noon,  aa 
hU  aunt  and  a  doctor  delicately  helped  him 
to  walk  from  a  small  plane  on  the  Burbank 
airfield  to  my  car  He  had  to  walk  He  couldn't 
lie  down  He  couldn't  be  carried  He  couldn  t 
b«  touched  except  from  his  buttocks  to  his 
feet  and  the  front  of  his  face 

He  waa  a  shocking  sight.  Prom  neck  to  waist 
he  waa  plastered  with  gauze,  oozing  with 
blood  and  dlacharge;  held  In  place,  not  by 
tape,  but  by  pus  Hla  face  waa  a  study  In 
p«ln.  fury  and  slolclam.  He  complained  little 
Gingerly,  he  aat  In  the  front  of  my  VW  A 
friend  drove  His  aunt  sat  on  the  edge  of  the 
back  seat  steadying  the  clilld.  holding  firmly 
to  places  on  hia  arms  where  he  could  l>ear  to 
be  touched  A  human  seat  belt  she  rode  with 
him  to  Loa  Angelea.  through  heavy  freeway 
trafflc — keeping  him  in  place  so  his  back 
would  not  touch  the  seat  but  he  wouldn't  be 
pitched  against  the  windshield  in  case  of 
sudden  stops 

Until  that  day,  none  of  us  Americana  in- 
Tolved  were  aware  of  Orthopaedic  Hospital 
or  of  lU  Mexicall  clinic  Who  Is '  The  doctors 
and  nurses  involved  are  working  too  hard  to 
perform  herculean  tasks  of  healing  to  bother 
with  the  frou  frou  of  publicity 

I  learned  this  As  I  am  cursing  modern-duy 
doctors  for  refusing  to  make  a  house  call  or 
for  being  unavailable  on  Wednesdays  or 
weekends  except  for  exueme  emergencies- 
many  of  them  are  Involved  with  their  own 
time  and  money  in  projects  of  this  sort — or 
are  staggering  under  unbelievable  patient 
loads  in  boepitals 

Only  recently  I  discovered  the  plaatlc  sur- 
geon who  saved  Georges  life,  and  whom  I 
have  never  met,  took  one  look  at  the  child 
and  cancelled  a  European  vacation  to  per- 
form the  many  operations  on  this  tiny  Mexi- 
can stranger  whose  family  can  pay  him 
nothing 

This  Is  what  happened  to  George  It  could 
have  been  my  child.  It  could  have  been  yours 
George,  and  hla  brother.  Bebo.  live  with 
theu  mother.  Mlki  in  a  brave  shiny  small 
house  which  fronU  on  an  alley  In  Mexlcall. 
Their  father  deserted   them    Bebo   Is  two— 
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George  is  four  Their  mother  works  Jobs  are 
scarce  She  was  a  probationary  employee 
There  are  more  people  than  Jobs.  She  couldn't 
miss  a  day  without  losing  her  Job— which  has 
since  become  permanent  Her  pay  is  meager. 
Mlkl  s  older  sister,  Concepclon  Lee-Rey- 
naga.  was  an  acquaintance  of  my  husbands 
and  mine  She  Is  now  our  sister  When  we 
first  met  Concepclon.  or  Conchlta.  she  was 
working  for  the  to'.iri.st  bureau  in  Tijuana  as 
a  secretary  I  never  spoke  to  her  very  much 
becau.se  she  awed  me  Her  appearance  was  so 
chic,  exotic  and  efficient  I  always  felt  like  an 
•  •  •  frump  Her  I::ngllsh  was  fluent,  but  she 
was  .ilways  busy  and  remote 

One  day  In  July  196»,  the  sitter  was  late 
m  Mexlcall  Mlkl  had  no  choice  but  to  have 
faith  Ai\ti  rush  to  work  Conchlta  was  work- 
mx  in  Tijuana,  two  hours  away  by  car  She 
was  the  major  source  of  support  for  her 
younger  sister  and  her  two  nephews 

While  waiting  for  the  sitter,  George  de- 
cided to  assume  his  other  Identity —Batman 
He  tied  a  cleaners'  bag  ivround  his  neck  and 
,isaigiied  roles  to  the  rest  of  the  children 
No  one  knows  how  It  happened  Even 
George  doesn't  know  or  has  forgotten 
through  the  shock  and  lilnesB  of  the  ensuing 
months  In  a  Hash,  hw  "cape"  waa  blazing 
Before  the  fire  could  be  extinguished,  be 
was  burned  over  90  per  cent  of  his  torso 

Por  three  weeks,  he  lay  in  a  hospital  In 
Mexican  Doctors  gave  up  hope  Conchlta  quit 
her  Job  in  Tijuana  no  Mlkl  could  continue 
working  There  Is  a  scarcity  of  nurses  in 
Mexico  Nursing,  even  in  a  hospital,  becomea 
a  do-it-yourself  project  Conchlta  was  "It" 
Mlkl  relieved  her  for  a  few  hours  each  eve- 
ning, but  someone  had  to  get  sleep  and  con- 
tinue working 

George's  heart  stopped  three  time*  Con- 
chlta grows  aimobt  Incoherent  In  describing 
those  terrible  weeks  The  child  waa  given 
heart  massage  and  the  best  of  the  treatment 
available— but  there  are  so  many  sick — and 
so  few  to  care  for  them  Hla  kidneys  failed  for 
^2  hours  Somehow,  he  rallied  and  fought  on. 
Conchlta  learned  of  the  Orthopaedic  Hos- 
pital— Mexlcall  clinic  pro-am  and  flung  her- 
self Into  a  competitive  battle  of  urgency  for 
attention    She   won   the   first   round 

Alone,  penniless  and  determined,  she  went 
with  her  nephew  on  the  small  plane  to  the 
lonely  chaoe  of  Los  Angeles  Before  leaving, 
she  called  an  acquaintance  of  ours  In  Sacra- 
mento He  dropp«d  hla  Job  and  flew  to  Bur- 
bank,  first  calling  me  to  meet  them  at  the 
airport  After  the  first  gruelling  34-hours.  he 
had  to  return  to  work.  We  took  over 

I  tried  to  explain  the  predicament  to  co- 
workers in  order  to  get  some  time  off  I  gave 
up  "Are  they  members  of  your  family?" 
"No"" 

"Are  they  close  friends?  '  No  Then 
why?" 

There  waa  and  is  no  answer  Motivation 
doesn't  particularly  concern  me  I  don't  think 
It  would  concern  many  other  people,  con- 
fronted with  similar  circumstances  with  no 
one  to  paas  the  buck  to  You  look  at  the 
child  The  ohlld  looka  at  you  He  s  mad  as 
hell  He  hurts  He  sUnks  from  the  pus  He  s 
scared  He  tries  to  be  a  man  about  It  Then 
an  involuntary  cry  of  pain  escape  him  of 
tla  taunt)  and  hla  huge  eyee  envelope 
Conchlta  aa  his  only  hope  of  relief.  I  was 
hooked  The  cries  of  "tla"  will  haunt  me  for 
years,  aa  they  will  probably  haunt  the  hard 
working  nurses  at  Orthodpaedlc 

One  day  he  kUsed  me  I  guess  he  kissed  a 
few  nurses  too  Kisses  have  no  language 
barrier 

George  was  in  isolation  most  of  the  time 
So  was  Conchlta 

Can  you  Unaglne  a  4-year-old  in  isolation? 
Can  you  Imagme  spending  12-14  hours  a 
day  with  a  4-year-old  in  isolation? 

Once  you're  in,  you're  In  There's  a  bath- 
room and  a  TV  If  you  smoke,  you  can't 
Oxygen  is  highly  inflammable  You  wear  a 
whi'e  gown  and  somet.mes  »  mask   You  can't 
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read  a  book  or  write  a  letter.  There  Isn't  any- 
thing but  a  world  of  brlnk-of-death-slck- 
chlld— and  then  irritable  recuperating 
child— and  pain,  stench.  Itching,  loneliness — 
turning  yourself  Inside  out  to  amuse,  to  dis- 
tract, to  be  there  with  the  bedpan  and  the 
paper  — lo  pray  and  to  guide  a  child's 
prayer!»—  to  remind  lilni  of  thanking  God  for 
the  iiursea.  the  doctor.s,  his  mother,  hi. 
brother,  hl-s  life  and   his  friends 

We  manured  to  keep  Conchlta  mode.'-tlv 
m  a  small  up.irtment  across  the  street  from 
the  hospital  so  she  could  be  with  him  nearly 
every  waking  hour  Tliere  w;ts  his  language 
barrier  — his  unceasing  needs— for  the  secu- 
rity of  love  as  well  as  physical  care  She  never 
vfcavered 

I  never  saw  much  of  Orthopaedic  except 
the  children's  flc>or  Sometimes  1  waited  tor 
Conchlta  while  she  prayed  special  person.il 
pravers  with  George  I  sat  with  mothers  and 
fathers  visiting  their  children.  I  met  chil- 
dren flown  In  from  Mexican.  You  could  al- 
ways tell  the  new  ones.  They  were  terrified 
Some  would  refuse  to  speak  at  all — even  in 
Spanish  Financially,  there  was  no  way  for 
their  families  to  be  with  them.  They  didn't 
speak  English  I  -would  watch  them  slowly 
begin  to  bloom — to  smile — to  try  a  few 
words — or  a  shy  wave  of  bye-bye. 

I  dodged  American  children  of  all  colors, 
racing  wheelchairs  down  the  corridor,  shoot- 
ing with  their  fingers  at  each  other— legs  or 
arms  encased  In  plaster.  I  giggled  with 
nurses  when  a  blonde  minx  of  U -months, 
waiting  for  an  operation  to  straighten  her 
feet.  Insisted  on  calling  the  nurse,  who  was 
holding  her  while  making  out  reports,  "dad- 
dy "  The  nurse  was  black.  She  laughed 
hardest  of  all. 

As  Fall  started,  some  of  the  nurses  I  had 
grown  used  to  disappeared  One  of  my  favor- 
ites, a  slender  Scandinavian  girl,  explained 
that  many  of  them,  including  herself,  were 
student  nurses  She  as  well  as  others  re- 
turned often  to  visit  George  as  well  as  other 
patients  on  their  own  time 

Orthopaedic  Hospital  Is  a  strange  oasis  It 
blooms  at  night  like  a  great  shining  self- 
contained  city  of  hope  in  a  sewer  I've  never 
been  afraid  to  walk  anywhere  alone  at  night 
I  learned  fear  of  that  simple  exerclae  during 
those  months  So  did  Conchlta  Before  she 
returned  with  George  to  Mexican  on  Dec  7, 
six  people  were  stabbed  while  returning  from 
Mass  at  5  p m  across  the  street  from  the 
hospital — her  landlady's  car  was  stolen  the 
night  l>efore  Thanksgiving  from  the  parking 
lot  ( for  the  second  time) ;  a  guard  was  i>eaten 
up  outside  of  Conchlta's  window;  a  kitchen 
worker  on  her  way  to  work  at  dawn  was 
raped  Conchlta  was  warned  not  to  cross  the 
street,  which  Is  little  more  than  a  narrow 
alley  to  the  hospital,  without  a  guard.  I 
grocery-shopped  with  her  many  evenings  in 
the  nearest  supermarket  Prices  were  appall- 
ing Someone  tried  to  run  me  down  in  the 
parking  lot  People  In  the  market  were  rude 
and  hostile,  employees  and  shoppers  alike 
Beggers  bung  around  by  the  bulletin  board 
It  was  another  world 

I  watched  Conchlta  ctiange  from  the  ultra- 
sophlsucated  Mexican  lady  she  Is,  Into  • 
physical  peasant  She  couldn't  keep  herself 
up.  Her  glossy  black  hair,  usually  worn  in  an 
elaborate  bun  or  twist,  hung  in  two  braids. 
Interwoven  with  bright  yarns. 

She  borrowed  a  molcaheie  from  one  of  the 
Mexican-American  nurses  so  she  could  grind 
and  blend  spices,  onions,  garUc,  tomatllioe 
and  mysterious  things  To  George's  stomach, 
the  well-balanced  American  food  was  un- 
palatable. The  hospital  permitted  her  to  cook 
for  him  sometimes — and  eventually  for  other 
Mexican  child  patients.  They  wanted— 
needed -beans,  tortillas— food  they  were 
used  to.  for  morale,  if  for  nothing  else. 

Who  and  what  is  Conchlta.  the  aunt  of 
George? 

She  her  sister,  Mlkl,  a  brother,  and  siblings 
now  dead,  was  born  of  a  marriage  between 
a  Mexican  woman  and  a  Chinese   While  she 
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was  very  young,  her  father  moved  the  family 
to  China.  Shortly  after  the  move,  the  Japa- 
nese-Chinese war  broke  out.  Her  father  waa 
iclUed.  Her  little  brother  sat  beside  the  dead 
ixKly  of  their  mother  for  48  hours,  alone.  She 
(lied  of  the  plague. 

Conchlta,  the  eldest,  became  head  of  the 
l.imlly.  She  was  under  12,  Her  brother, 
through  shock,  lost  his  power  to  speak.  He 
re^Mlned  it  a  couple  of  years  later  while  he 
w.is  In  a  church  boarding  school.  Japanese 
soldiers  machine-gunned  everyone  in  sight. 
He  was  the  only  survivor.  He  lived  in  hiding 
in  a  turkey  coop  for  several  days.  He  regained 
Ills  power  of  speech,  but  his  mind  went 
awry.  He  lives  now  in  an  institution  In 
HermoslUo. 

Mlkl  was  the  only  other  child  besides  Con- 
chlta to  survive  in  that  ill-starred  family. 
Conchlta  scrambled  for  work.  No  odd  Job 
was  too  menial.  For  two  years,  each  day 
ended  for  her  In  the  Mexican  embassy.  Daily, 
the  child  begged  the  same  plea-passage  for 
herself,  her  younger  brother  and  sister  to 
their  native  Mexico.  Finally  she  won  the  bat- 
tle. Not  yet  16,  she  mother-henned  her  young 
family  from  Shanghai  to  New  York,  then 
across  the  continent  to  Mexico. 

To  keep  her  family  alive  she  worked  at 
many  jobs.  At  one  time  she  was  on  the  sec- 
retarial stafT  of  a  president  of  Mexico.  She 
has  l>een  a  "Prencli"  chanteuse  In  night- 
clubs—sold ads  for  newspapers,  written, 
painted,  scrounged,  and  scrambled  fromi 
Mexico  City  to  BaJa.  She  ran  a  ranch  for 
two  years,  alone  in  the  mountains.  She  had 
to  carry  a  gun  In  those  days  whenever  she 
was  alone.  And  she  knew  how  to  use  it. 

She  had  an  unsuccessful  marriage — a  great 
stigma  in  Mexico  for  a  lady.  She  speaks 
fluent  French.  Spanish,  Chinese  and  English. 
Right  now  she's  out  of  a  job.  She'll  get  one, 
2;  as  usual.  Her  goal  is  to  make  a  secure  home 

ZD   .  for  herself,  her  brother,  her  sister,  who  also 

X  bad  an  unfortunate  marriage,  and  her  two 

baby  nephews — as  long  as  there  is  breath  tn 
her  body.  She  told  me  this  with  eyes  flashing 
with  determination. 

Midnight  on  Sunday.  Dec.  7.  we  reunited 
the  little  family  In  Mexlcall.  Before  we  left 
for  Orange  County  the  next  morning,  we 
took  Conchlta  for  breakfast. 

A  chic,  almost  stranger,  met  us  at  the 
door  of  the  small  house.  She  wore  a  stylish 
black  suit — her  hair  wras  again  coiffed  and 
immaculate — her  makeup  precise.  "We  break- 
fasted in  one  of  Mexican's  most  elegant 
spots.  She  greeted  old  friends  graciously 
during  the  meal  as  though  there  had  been 
no  time  lapse.  Afterwards,  we  linked  arms 
and  walked  down  the  Sunday  streets,  look- 
ing about  In  the  market.  George,  with  new 
skin  growing  on  his  now  36-pound  Ixidy, 
romped  at  home  with  his  mother,  brother 
and  new  puppies. 

More  surgery  will  have  to  be  done  on 
George  in  a  few  months.  Part  of  his  head 
was  burned,  which  escaped  notice  for  awhile 
because  of  his  thick  dark  hair,  which  has 
now  all  been  shaved  off.  Physical  therapy  la 
required. 

One  reason  Orthopaedic's  program  is  rela- 
tively small  and  unpublicized  is  because  it 
is  so  thorough.  Each  case  is  scrupulously 
followed  up  with  treatments  and  therapy. 
It's  more  than  a  band-aid  and  a  pat  on  the 
bottom. 

Children  are  flown  back  again  and  again 
when  necessary.  They  are  also  treated  in  the 
clinic  In  Mexican  weekends,  by  volunteen 
who  fly  down  from  Los  Angeles. 

The  problems  are  enormous.  The  number 
of  sick  and  suffering  children  Is  Inconceiv- 
able. They  can't  cure  them  all.  But  some 
are  better  than  none,  and  a  complete  job  Is 
better  than  half  a  job. 

There  just  isnt  time  for  Christmas  and 
Thanksgiving  t>ombardment«  of  pleas  for  as- 
sistance. TTiere  isn't  much  money  for  public 
relations.  Everyone  involved  Is  too  involved 
sometimes  to  remember  to  ask  for  help.  Es- 
pecially in  July  and  March  and  all  thOM 
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other  odd  months.  Doctors  and  staff  often 
just  kick  In  with  their  own  funds  and  do 
whatever  they  can— even  If  it's  only  for  a 
few  hundred  children  a  year. 

That's  true  of  most  causes.  And  that's  why 
there's  a  United  Fund.  For  statistics  like 
Georg^e.  Who  happen  in  July. 


DECENT     AMERICANS     LEAVE     SO- 
CIALIST DOMINATED  SCHOOLS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOTTISIANA 

IN  I-HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  26,  1970 

Mr.  RABICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
it  was  my  privilege  to  speak  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Oak  Forest  Academy,  in 
Amite,  La.  The  history  of  the  founda- 
tion of  this  independent  school  in  my 
district  is  indicative  of  the  determina- 
tion of  decent  Americans  not  to  permit 
their  children  to  become  the  victims  of 
the  insane  power  plays  of  the  left  wing 
extremists. 

In  the  early  months  of  1969,  a  small 
group  of  concerned  parents  and  educa- 
tors met  in  Amite  to  discuss  the  possi- 
bility of  establishing  an  independent 
school  for  the  children  of  this  area.  From 
this,  and  meetings  which  followed,  de- 
veloped the  Amite  Independent  School 
Corp.  OflScers  of  the  corporation  were 
duly  elected  on  June  13,  1969.  and  the 
building  itself  was  begun  in  August. 

School  began  with  registration  day  on 
September  17.  1969,  with  193  enrolled 
students  and  a  facility  of  nine  teachers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  deliberate  and  will- 
ful destruction  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  South  has  probably  now  been  accom- 
plished. The  people  will  continue  to  pro- 
tect their  children  from  the  physical, 
mental  and  moral  dangers  to  which  they 
have  been  unlawfully  and  criminally  ex- 
posed by  subversives,  ambitious  bureau- 
crats, political  demagogs,  and  spineless 
nincompoops  masquerading  as  VS. 
judges.  The  people  will  continue  to  fol- 
low the  American  tradition  on  which 
this  Nation  was  built,  and  see  to  the 
decent  education  of  their  children  as 
best  they  can,  with  what  they  have. 

And  the  decent  people — the  ones  who 
work,  fight  our  wars  and  ptiy  oiu*  taxes — 
will  be  quite  reluctant  to  impose  more 
and  more  taxes  on  themselves,  at  aU 
levels,  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  schools  useless  to  them. 

And.  finally,  these  same  decent  people 
are  awakening  to  the  dishonest  way  in 
which  they  have  been  used,  and  will 
exact  their  proper  redress  at  the  polls. 

It  is  appropriate  to  point  out  again, 
as  I  have  done  on  numerous  occasions, 
that  what  is  occurring  to  our  schools  in 
the  South,  in  the  name  of  "the  law  of 
the  land"  is  not  only  in  error  but  is  in 
open  and  flagrant  defiance  of  the  true 
law  of  the  land — the  constitutionally 
enacted  statutes  of  the  Congress.  The 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  specificaUy  for- 
bids the  busing  of  pupils  to  overcome 
so-called  "racial  imbalance"  and  the 
appropriation  imder  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
is  currently  operating  expressly  forbids 
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the  expenditure  of  any  funds  for  either 
the  busing  of  pupils  or  the  assignment 
of  pupils  contrary  to  the  desires  of  their 
parents  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming 
the  same  so-called  "racial  imbalance." 

The  people  have  enough  sense  that 
they  cannot  be  sold  on  the  idea  that  the 
Constitution  can  forbid  school  assign- 
ment by  race  in  1954  and  then  require 
it  in  1970. 

And,  more  important,  they  know  from 
firsthand  practical  experience  that  the 
wrecks  left  of  our  public  schools  are  no 
place  to  educate  children,  and  they  are 
doing  whatever  is  necessary  to  remove 
their  children  from  these  dangers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  result  predicted  by 
honest  and  concerned  Americans  when 
the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia were  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  educators,  turned  over  to  the  char- 
latans and  politicians,  and  totally  in- 
tegrated beginning  in  1954  has  now 
come  to  pass. 

These  schools  are  today  94  percent 
Negro,  and  the  resulting  migration  of 
people  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  left  the  population  of  the  city  now 
74  percent  Negro. 

Murder,  rape,  and  armed  robbery  take 
place  in  the  schools  during  classes;  hard 
narcotics  and  marihuana  are  peddled 
there;  vandalism  claims  windows  faster 
than  crews  can  replace  them;  police 
officers  and  "monitors"  by  the  himdreds 
patrol  the  corridors;  despairing  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  point  out  the  im- 
possibility of  teaching  any  child  any- 
thing in  such  an  environment;  and  de- 
cent parents  of  both  races  continue  to 
remove  their  children  from  such  schools. 

And  this  House  sits  Idly  by  as  U.S. 
marshals,  operating  imder  totally  illegal 
orders  of  a  district  judge,  take  a  14- 
year-old  boy  in  custody  in  Oklahoma  so 
that  he  can  be  forced  by  the  judge,  at 
the  instance  of  the  HEW  bureaucracy, 
to  do  exactly  what  the  law  forbids — at- 
tend a  school  contrary  to  the  "wishes  of 
his  parents  to  overcome  what  the  egg- 
heads deem  to  be  a  "racially  imbal- 
anced"  situation. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  submit 
pertinent  clippings  from  current  news- 
papers for  inclusion  in  the  Congression- 
al Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 
Feb.  12,  1969] 

School  Dessckegation  Funds 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  American  people  have  been  reading 
about  threats  to  cut  off  federal  funds  from 
schools  which  allegedly  practice  racial  dis- 
crimination. Few  citizens  know  atx>ut  the 
subterfuges  and  distortions  of  the  law 
which  have  been  used  in  the  last  4'^  years 
as  a  form  of  blackmail  by  federal  agencies 
in  order  to  secure  what  is  termed  "compli- 
ance" "With  so-called  "standards"  of  deseg- 
reg;atlon. 

But  what  does  the  "law  of  the  land"  actu- 
ally say?  The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
on  Oct.  11,  1968,  passed  an  apjM^opriations 
bill  for  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  which  declares: 

"No  part  of  the  funds  contained  In  this 
act  may  be  used  to  force  busing  of  students, 
abolishment  of  any  school,  or  to  force  any 
student  attending  any  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  to  attend  a  particular  school 
against  the  choice  of  his  or  her  parents  or 
parent  In  order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance. 

"No  part  of  the  funds  contained  In  this 
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act  shall  be  used  to  farce  busing  of  siudents, 
the  »hoii»hment  of  any  school  or  the  at- 
tencUnce  of  studenU  at  a  particular  school 
Jo  order  to  ovenwme  racial  imbalance  a»  a 
condition  precedent  to  obtaining  federal 
funds  otherwise  aTOllable  to  any  sUte. 
school  district,  or  school  "• 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statea 
in  May  X954  ruled  that  segregauon  in  pub- 
lic educaUon"  vtoUtes  equal  protection  of 
the  law-  and  is  thus  unconstitutional  It 
was  not  until  the  en.ictment  of  the  Civil 
Right*  Act  of  19«4  that  congress  -tepned  in 
to  apply  controls  to  education  In  the  schools 
of  the  rartous  statee  This  statute,  in  effect, 
distinguishes  between  ending  segregation 
through  asBlgmnent  of  students  without  re- 
gard to  race  and  any  attempts  to  bring 
about  arUflcUl  integration   It  says 

••  Desegregation'  shall  not  mean  the  as- 
signment of  students  to  public  schools  in 
order  to  orercome  racial   imbalance 

-Vothlng  herein  shall  empower  any  offi- 
cial or  court  of  the  United  States  to  Issue  any 
order  seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  In 
any  school  by  reqiunng  the  transportation 
of  pupils  or  students  from  one  school  to 
another  or  one  school  district  to  another  In 
order  to  achieve  such  racial  balance  ' 

Nevertheless  under  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration, the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  not  onlv  set  up  quotas  to 
deflne  what  was  required  to  achieve  -deseigre- 
gaUon"  but  also  threatened  to  withhold 
federal  money  unless  progress  was  made  to- 
ward the  attainment  of  these  percentages 
The  department  Uter  claimed  that  Its  actions 
were  not  based  on  "quotas."  but  the  effect 
was  virtually  the  same  Onder  the  Nixon 
administration,  the  department  Is  reviewing 
past  practices,  and  indications  are  that  ne- 
(toUatlons  for  a  settlement  la  each  case  will 
be  sought  before  funds  are  withheld.  But 
It  tsnt  clear  yet  whether  the  department  U 
going  to  subsUtute  for  the  abandoned  "guide- 
lines '  any  definition  of  what  constitutes 
dellt>erate  segregation 

A  number  of  schools  partlcilarly  In  the 
South,  adopted  "freedom  of  choice"  plans, 
wherebv  parents  were  permitted  to  chooee 
which  schooU  within  the  district  their  chil- 
dren would  attend  Many  of  these  methods 
were  accepted  aa  providing  a  satisfactory 
means  of  ending  discrimination,  but  others 
were  held  to  have  only  the  effect  of  "token" 
Integration  or  the  continuance  of  a  two- 
school  system,  one  for  whites  and  one  for 
Negroes  Some  federal  ofBcials  take  the  poel- 
tlon  that,  because  only  a  few  Negroes 
"chooM"  to  attend  a  predomlnanUy  white 
school  or  no  whiles  choose  to  go  to  an  all- 
Negro  school,  there  is  not  a  true  freedom 
of  choice  " 

Certainly  the  federal  government  has  a 
right  to  Withhold  funds  if  there  are  cases 
of  intentional  discrimination,  but  no  author- 
ity is  glTen  to  punish  a  school  because  of 
what  a  federal  department  may  call  token" 
Integration.  There  Is  no  official  der.nltlon 
which  tells  a  school  board  when  "token"  In- 
tegration gives  way  to  a  satisfactory  "end  of 
segregation  " 

Equally  complex  is  the  problem  of  assign- 
ing members  of  a  schoors  faculty  Nowhere 
in  the  law  is  any  authority  given  to  the  de- 
partment of  Health  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  demand  the  presence  of  certain  quotas  of 
white  teachers  or  Negro  teachers  In  each 
public  school.  To  threaten  to  withhold  funds 
because  of  an  "Imbalance"  In  the  faculty  Is 
Just  as  Illegal  as  an  insistence  upon  the  cor- 
rection of    racial  imbalance"  among  students 

I  From  the  Manchester  (N  H  >   Union  Leader 

Jan  20.  10701 

3orTHT«!Ti«s  Per  EorcATioN  riasT 

At  the  top  of  our  back  page  today  Is  the 

story  of  Evangeline  Academy,  reprinted  from 

the  Shreveport  Journal.  This  Is  an  account 

of  the  brave  struggle  made  by  parenU  who 
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are  determined  that  their  children  will  get 
a  go<xl  education. 

After  reading  this.  Northern  readers  will 
have  some  Idea  of  why  white  parenU  In 
the  iSouih  are  willing  to  make  such  aacrl- 
hces  for  their  childreu. 

M'.'St  prtrents  In  the  North  ha'.e  no  con- 
cept of  what  p.irenls  of  children  In  South- 
ern schtjols  ore  up  against  as  a  result  of 
the  nrrogai.t  and  pcremptnry  order  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  to  desegregate 
school  systems  Immediately 

suddenly  these  white  p^irenn  are  find- 
ing their  school  .systems  fliKided  with  blacks 
viii.>  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  are  not 
un  to  the  edticatlonal  level  of  the  white 
children  Whose  fault  this  is.  Is  not  the 
q^iestlon;  the  fact  Is.  It  is  so 

So  these  parents  of  white  children  are  dis- 
covering that  the  level  of  education  In  their 
.schools  will  have  to  be  brought  down  to  the 
level  of  the  blacks.  Their  children  will  thus 
be  deprived  of  a  good  education 

They  know  also  from  long  experience  In 
the  South  that  the  races  do  best  when  kept 
apart  and  that  many  unfortunate  complica- 
tions are  avoided  when  they  are  educated 
separately 

Today  the  overwhelming  senUment  lu  the 
South  Is  Uiat  the  blacks  must  be  given  Just 
as  good  an  education  as  the  white  children 
receive-  with  the  same  high  quality  school 
teachers  and  the  same  typte  facilities. 

That  the  white  people  are  willing  to  make 
great  sacrifices  for  their  children  can  be  seen 
from  the  picture  accompanying  the  editorial 
from  the  Shreveport  Journal  which  appears 
at  the  top  of  our  back  page  today  These 
parents  are  willing  to  accept  Inferior  f aclUtlce 
such  as  the  former  country  store,  rather  than 
risk  the  mls-educatlon  of  their  children 

Money  Is  tight  lu  the  South  and  when 
families  art  wllUng  to  pay  MOO  for  their 
children's  education  under  such  circum- 
stances (Whereas  they  could  get  an  educa- 
tion free  from  the  public  school  system), 
you  can  be  sure  that  these  people  really 
know  what,  how  and  why  their  children 
would  suBer  from  such  integrauon.  Other- 
wue.  they  would  never  make  such  sacrifices. 
These  people  would  certainly  rather  have 
their  children  educated  In  nice  buildings 
with  all  the  necessary  equipment  than  In 
a  former  country  store,  a  night  club,  or  a 
converted  cattle  auction  barn  They  are 
willlug  to  spend  HOO.OOO  for  a  new  elemen- 
tary school  building,  which  will  be  ready 
soon 

As  in  the  rest  of  the  United  States  these 
white  parenU  are  putting  their  children's 
good  education  first  In  the  family  budget. 

In   addiuon   to  the  article  at  the  top  of 
o'or  back  page,  be  sure  to  read  the  stcry  on 
the   Ville  Platte   (La  )    school   which   begins 
at  the  bottom  of  our  front  page  today 
William  Loeb. 

PubUshcr 

[Prom  the  Manchester  (NH  »   Union  Leader, 
Jan.  30,  1»70| 

CuIRT      RULXMG      POBCES      DaASTIC      STIPS      at 

LoiLsiAM*    Pabxnts— Thiy    Pay    MOO    Pis 

Plpil  To  Grr  Edvcation 

A  pool  section  of  Louisiana  Is  willing  to  pay 
MOO  apiece  for  their  children  to  get  a  good 
education  in  a  private  academy  rather  thsn 
have  them  subjected  to  Integrated  public 
schools  where  It  Is  necessary  to  slow  down 
the  teaching  procedure  PoUowing  Is  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Shreveport,  La    Journal 

Leas  of  freedom-of-choice  In  pubUc  edu- 
cation has  Inspired  the  creation  of  a  re- 
markable private  school  system  In  Evange- 
line Parish.  Louisiana  Organizers  and  sup- 
porters of  Evangeline  Academy,  the  new  In- 
stitution In  Vine  Platte,  have  accomplished 
much  in  a  few  months 

The  ruling  of  the  Ufl  Fifth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  against  freedom-of-chotce  last 
May  33  profoundly  stirred  sentiment  In  Lou- 
isiana's  French-speaking   parishes 
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Deiual  of  the  right  of  parents  and  guardi- 
ans to  select  the  schools  for  children  to  at- 
tend seems  in  certain  areas  to  have  aroused 
stronger  objections  than  did  the  original 
US.  Supreme  Court  ruling  against  discrimi- 
nation In  public  education  facilities. 

"The  impetus  of  a  common  enemy — fed- 
eral intervention  — Is  our  greatest  asset."  says 
the  Rev.  Melvlu  Plauche.  a  Baptist  minister 
who  initiated  the  drive  for  the  academy  and 
who  serves  as  the  school's  president. 

Backers  and  patrons  of  the  academy,  he 
observes,  are  of  the  opinion  that  If  the  fed- 
eral government  can  force  attendance  at 
certain  schools,  then  the  government  also 
can  dictate  Instruction. 

By  no  nieaas  Is  that  an  Irrational  view. 
Every  yew  since  1954  public  schools  have 
been  drawn  closer  and  closer  to  a  national 
system.  Federal  control  over  communlty- 
opemted  school  systems  has  been  Increased 
through  court  orders,  federal  grants  and  the 
dlct-ites  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare. 

The  U  S.  Office  of  Education  within  that 
department  favors  national  standards  for 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  If  ever 
those  standards  are  adopted — and  conceiv- 
ably they  might  be  thrust  on  school  districts 
someday  by  court  edict— the  government  will 
be  telling  local  schools  what  and  how  to 
teach 

Rev  Mr  Plauche  InslsU  that  be  Is  not  a 
racist  and  that  the  academy  was  not  estab- 
lished to  evade  integration  of  races.  No 
blacks,  he  reports,  have  applied  for  admis- 
sion to  the  school. 

Of  course,  civil  rights  groups  will  claim 
thit  the  academy  Is  merely  a  device  to  pre- 
serve segregation,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
this  parish  was  willing  to  accept  freedom-of- 
choice  with  provisions  for  integration. 
BIO  arspoNSi 
Since  last  September  when  the  minister 
began  the  appeal  for  funds  th*  school  has 
received  some  »4O0.000  In  gifts  At  the  first 
meeting  of  citizens  •88.000  was  raised.  This 
quick,  big  response  is  all  the  more  Impres- 
sive in  view  of  the  economy  of  the  parish 
which  Is  predominantly  agricultural. 

A  family  membership  In  the  academy  or- 
ganization cosu  MOO  About  200  applica- 
tions have  been  turned  down  for  lack  of 
apace  for  children  in  the  temporary  class- 
rooms 

Present  enrollment  at  the  academy  In- 
cludes some  2400  students.  The  public 
schools,  which  now  have  an  estimated  en- 
rollment of  2.483  whites  and  3,211  negroes, 
have  lost  over  3,000  pupils  to  the  academy 
ana  parochial  schools  this  year. 

If  the  decline  becomes  permanent.  It 
might  bring  a  loss  in  revenue  to  the  public 
school  system,  and  taxpayers  might  be  less 
willing  to  vote  bond  issues  for  Improve- 
ments 

Academy  classes  now  are  conducted  in  a 
night  club,  grocery  store  and  a  converted 
cattle  auction  b<u-n  But  a  new  1100,000  ele- 
mentary school  building  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  soon. 

FACtJLTT    OF    74 

The  academy  faculty  conslsU  of  74  teach- 
ers who  are  paid  salaries  comparable  to  those 
of  the  public  schools. 

An  Associated  Press  account  of  the  acad- 
emy, prepared  at  the  request  of  The  Journal. 
has  interested  the  American  Broadcasting 
Co  television  studios. 

A  televised  report  of  the  school  will  be 
shown  nationally  and  that  publicity  should 
benefit  the  new  Institution,  for  there  are 
large  numbers  of  cltlaens  throughout  the 
country  who  are  aghast  at  court  rulings 
against  freedom-of-cholce. 

Establishing  a  private  school  is  a  formida- 
ble undertaking  But  Bvangelln*  Academy's 
leaders  and  backers  are  dedicated  to  their 
task.  With  admirable  spirit  they  labor  for 
independence  In  education. 


X 
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(Prom  the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader, 
Jan   20,  19701 

Evangeline  Parish,  La.,  Pbtvate  School 
System  Is  Ploukishinc 
(By  Kent  Zimmerman) 

ViLLE  Platte,  La. — Desks  sit  Idle  In  the 
public  schools  here  while  hundreds  of  white 
elementary  school  pupils  pack  their  books 
daily  to  a  nightclub,  grocery  store  and  other 
makeshift  school  buildings.  High  schCMl  stu- 
dents ."itend  classes  In  a  converted  cattle 
•iiiction  barn. 

lis  part  or  the  protest  In  Louisiana  against 
federal  court  school  desegregation  orders. 
And  in  Evangeline  Parish— French-speaking 
Cajun  country — the  protest  is  quiet  but 
elat)orate. 

"The  Impetus  of  a  common  enemy — federal 
Intervention — Is  our  greatest  asset,"  said  the 
Rev.  Mr  Melvln  Plauche,  president  of  the 
Evangeline  Academy,  a  new  private  school 
system. 

The  Academy  has  collected  some  other 
assets  during  Its  short  life — $400,000  In  dona- 
tions, memberships  and  tuition  and  a  stu- 
dent body  of  some  2,400. 

Its  backers  say  they  are  encouraged  and 
a  new  (100,000  elementary  school  for  the 
academy  will  open  by  the  first  of  the  year. 
Then  the  temporary  facilities — some  of  which 
double  for  other  uses  at  night  and  on  week- 
ends— will  be  vacated  by  the  youngsters. 

The  Impetus  for  the  private  school  sys- 
tem came  May  28  from  the  6th  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  which  voided  freedom-of- 
cholce  as  an  acceptable  means  of  school  de- 
segregation and  ordered  implementation  of 
workable  plans  In  37  Louisiana  districts. 
Opponents  contended  free-choice  was  the 
most  fair  system  of  determining  which  school 
a  student  should  attend. 

"This  is  not  segregation  at  all."  Rev. 
Plauche  said.  "I'm  not  a  racist,  but  nobody 
win  believe  that.  Anybody  who  doesn't  agree 
with  the  HEW  (Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare)  edict  Is  labeled  a  racist." 
HEW  recommended  plans  based  on  a  com- 
bination of  desegregation  methods  and  most 
were  accepted  by  district  courts. 

"We  Just  decided  we  couldn't  accept  it  and 
we  didn't,"  he  said.  "Now  we're  paying  the 
price." 

"Our  fight  Is  against  the  federal  govern- 
ment telling  Us  what  schools  we  have  to 
attend.  Next  they'll  say  what  has  to  be 
taught.  And  then  they'll  tell  us  where  we 
have  to  work." 

Asked  If  there  were  any  negroes  In  the 
academy.  Rev.  Plauche  replied:  "We  have  no 
blacks.  There  may  be  some  negroes,  but  I 
don't  know.  We  don't  give  blood  tests." 

"No  blacks  have  applied,"  he  said.  "If  they 
do,  I  don't  know  what  the  board  would  do. 
It's  their  decision." 

Rev.  Plauche,  a  Baptist  minister  In  tbls 
predominantly  Catholic  area,  said  the  drive 
started  late  In  September  at  a  public  meet- 
ing where  he  asked  for  donations  to  start  a 
private  school  system.  Just  a  week  earlier, 
courts  ordered  Evangeline  Parish  to  open  Ita 
public  schools — closed  In  protest  against  the 
Sth  Circuit  order — and  even  after  the  schools 
0{>ened  a  white  boycott  was  about  85  per  cent 
effective. 

On  the  first  night,  the  group  received 
$88,000  In  donations  and  memberships. 
Within  a  month,  the  total  was  up  to  MOO.OOO 
and  the  academy  had  leased  an  auction  barn 
for  (la  year  for  the  high  school.  Space  in 
about  a  dozen  other  buildings  was  donated 
lor  elementary  schools. 

Rev.  Plauche  said  there  have  been  ao  many 
applications  the  bo«utl  has  had  to  turn  down 
about  300  family  memberships,  wblcb  now 
sell  for  MOO. 

"We  voted  the  other  night  to  accept  15  new 
families.  We'll  be  at  ct^Mclty  when  we  move 
Into  the  new  building  and  we're  alreculy  talk- 
ing about  adding  30  more  classrooms,"  he 
said.  "But  we  had  to  cloae  the  gates  some- 
where. We  have  to  get  a  building  program 
under  way  and  then  go  from  there." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  600  high  school  students  In  the  acad- 
emy will  continue  to  use  the  converted  bam 
for  classes,  but  the  academy  board  is  consid- 
ering several  posslbUltles  for  moving  Into 
more  permanent  quarters. 

"It  Is  a  success  story  of  people  working 
together,"  Rev.  Plauche  said.  "From  a  lazy, 
sleepy  community,  we've  come  alive.  People 
have  volunteered  help  to  build  the  school 
and  they  have  donated  land  and  space  and 
set  up  private  school  bus  programs." 

He  said  the  academy  drew  Its  teachers — 74 
of  them — from  the  ranks  of  the  retired  and 
those  who  quit  In  opposition  to  the  court 
ruling.  The  pay  is  comparable  to  salaries  in 
the  public  schools. 

Rev.  Plauche  said  the  only  state  help  the 
academy  receives  Is  textbooks,  "the  same  as 
every  other  public,  private  or  parochial 
school.  We'd  check  very  carefully  before  we'd 
accept  anything  else.  We  don't  want  any 
strings  attached." 

What  of  the  future  for  the  private  school 
system? 

Rev.  Plauche  said  he  was  optimistic  despite 
the  fact  that  the  parish  Is  rural  oriented  and 
"one  of  the  poorest  In  the  state." 

"How  long  will  It  last?  As  long  as  there's 
a  need  for  quality  education.  Financially, 
we're  In  better  shape  than  the  public 
schools." 

The  public  schools  have  lost  some  3,000 
pupils  this  fall  to  the  academy  and  parochial 
6ch(x>ls,  leaving  an  enrollment  estimated  at 
2,843  whites  and  3,311  negroes. 

Nat  Manuel,  parish  school  superintendent, 
said  the  public  school  system  has  not  felt 
any  financial  effects.  But  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  Is  scheduled  to  revise  Its 
allocations — based  on  a  variety  of  factors, 
basically  enrollment— early  next  year. 

He  said  the  private  schools  are  no  threat  to 
the  public  school  system.  "There  will  always 
be  students  who  can't  afford  private  schools," 
Manuel  said. 

Marshal  Bars  Bot  From  Classroom 

Oklahoma  Cttt. — Ray  York,  14,  who  wants 
to  attend  bis  neighborhood  school  Instead  of 
-  bis  asslg^ned  one,  spent  Monday  In  U.S. 
marshal's  office  Instead  of  the  classroom. 

And  the  marshal's  office  has  a  court  order 
to  place  Tork  In  custody  every  school  day 
until  be  agrees  to  attend  Harding  Junior 
High. 

Ray  York  was  taken  Into  custody  by  U.S. 
Deputy  Marshal  Richard  F.  Moerck  when  he 
arrived  at  Taft  Junior  High  School,  bis 
neighborhood  school. 

A  court  order — effective  Monday — prohibits 
Ray  from  attending  Taft  and  orders  him  to 
start  attending  Harding  provided  he  wishes 
to  remain  in  public  schools.  U.8.  Dlst  Court 
Judge  Luther  Bohanon  Issued  the  order  last 
week,  saying  Ray's  attendance  at  Taft  was 
disrupting  efforts  to  Integrate  Oklahoma  City 
schools. 

The  confrontation  Monday  took  place  be- 
fore about  36  supporters  and  newsmen  In 
9-degree  weather  and  was  without  incident. 

CROWD   SHOUTS 

"Son,  you'll  have  to  go  with  me,"  Moerck 
told  Ray  as  the  youngster  and  bis  mother, 
Mrs.  Raymond  Tork,  ^>proached  the  school. 
The  crowd  began  to  shout,  "What's  he 
charged  with?  What's  the  boy  charged  with?" 
as  the  marabal  and  the  boy  walked  away. 

Ray  was  taken  to  the  marshal's  office, 
where  he  spent  the  day  reading  magazilnes 
and  drinking  hot  chocolate.  Bohanon  had 
ordered  the  youth  held  \mtll  the  end  of  the 
school  day  each  day  he  shows  up  at  Taft. 
He  was  to  be  released  to  his  parents  custody 
at  the  close  of  each  school  day. 

"They'd  Just  better  bring  him  back  the 
way  they  took  blm."  Mrs.  York  said  after  her 
son  was  taken  Into  custody.  "I  don't  like 
the  way  he  waa  pulled  from  me.  I  had  wanted 
a  last  word  with  him  and  they  Just  pulled 
blm  on  away." 

The  marshal's  office  said  Ray  had  not  been 
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arrested,  that  he  was  merely  taken  Into  cus- 
tody. Asked  the  difference,  a  spokesman  said : 
"Technically,  there  Isn't  any. 

Mrs.  York  said  she  asked  the  marshal  If 
he  was  arresting  her  and  "he  said  no,  he 
was  not  arresting  me  but  he  was  going  to 
take  my  child. 

"He  volunteered  to  let  me  go  baby  sit  but 
little  do  any  of  you  realize,  I  have  two  other 
children  I  have  to  take  care  of  and  I  am 
fighting  for  them  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
children  in  Oklahoma  City. 

"I'd  like  to  scream,"  she  said.  "I'd  like  to 
cry.  Ttiose  criminals  trying  to  stop  a  little 
boy  from  getting  an  education." 

Asked  If  another  attempt  would  be  made 
Tuesday  to  take  Ray  to  Taft,  she  replied.  "I 
don't  think  it  would  do  much  good.  But 
never  never  will  he  go  to  Harding." 

Mrs.  York  said  she  would  keep  Ray  home 
for  the  rest  of  the  week. 

She  reaffirmed  her  Intention  to  "fight  this 
all  the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court." 

The  current  dispute  revolves  around  new 
boundary  lines  approved  by  Bohanon  as  a 
temporary  expedient  to  further  Integration 
of  Oklahoma  City  schools. 

The  Yorks  live  In  the  former  Taft  attend- 
ance district,  but  their  area  was  assigned  to 
Harding  under  the  boundary  changes. 

Ray  enrolled  In  Taft  last  September,  using 
the  address  of  a  family  friend  as  his  home 
address.  Since  the  assumed  address  was  dis- 
covered, he  has  been  attending  classes  with- 
out authorization  from  school  officials. 

A  News  Release  From  the  American  Party 
Central  Commtttee,  Janxjart  21,  1970 

The  following  statement  by  the  American 
Party  Central  Committee  has  been  endorsed 
by  Central  Committee  members  from  the 
4th,  Sth,  and  6th  districts: 

Where  are  the  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats elected  by  the  people  of  Oklahoma? 
Where  are  the  members  of  Congress — the 
lawmaking  body  which  passed  the  legislation 
specifically  promising  that  desegregation 
does  not  mean  the  assignment  of  pupils  to 
sch(X)ls,  nor  the  busing  of  children  from 
their  neighborhood  schools  to  other  schools 
to  achieve  racial  balance. 

Our  elected  Republicans  and  Democrats  in 
Congress  and  our  Republican  Governor  have 
allowed  a  Federal  Judge  to  override  the  laws 
passed  by  Congress  without  a  word  of  pro- 
test. They  have  turned  their  backs  while 
a  court  order  handed  down  by  the  Federal 
Judge  has  resulted  In  the  arrest  of  14-year- 
old  Raymond  York  and  the  threatened  arrest 
of  his  parents.  The  Judge  said  "They  are 
not  privileged."  We  know  they  aren't  priv- 
ileged— they  are  persecuted  for  Insisting  on 
sending  their  child  to  the  school  he  bad  been 
attending  and  was  supposed  to  attend,  ac- 
cording to  eetablLsbed  law,  until  the  Judge 
decided  to  force  them  to  do  what  is  spe- 
cifically not  allowed  in  the  laws  passed  by 
Congress. 

Many  other  parents  have  permitted  their 
children  to  be  herded  around  like  sheep  or 
have  evaded  the  court  orders  by  moving,  by 
tislng  addresses  of  relatives  or  friends  or  by 
transferring  their  children  to  other  school 
districts  or  to  private  sch^ls.  The  Yorks  have 
decided  t»  stand  on  their  Constitutional 
rights  and  the  law  Instead  of  running  away. 

All  decent  people  cringed  with  shame  as 
the  orders  of  the  tyrant  Judge  were  carried 
out  by  the  U.S.  Marshall  on  Monday,  Jan- 
uary 19.  TTie  crowd  of  brainwashed  Okies 
who  watched  with  apathetic  Idiot-like  curi- 
osity the  arrest  of  a  14-year-old  boy  to  pun- 
ish his  parents  for  resisting  tyranny  Included 
school  administrators,  teachers,  clergy  and 
representatives  of  the  local  and  national 
news  media.  That  evening  the  national  TV 
networks  showed  the  arrest  of  Raymond  York 
by  the  U.S.  Marshall  In  an  atmosphere  rem- 
iniscent of  a  Roman  Holiday  with  reporters 
from  national  and  local  news  media  jostling 
each  other  to  take  pictures  and  to  ask  super- 
ficial and  stupid  questions  of  Raymond  and 
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Mrs  York.  Only  a  few  other  children  were 
shovku  supporting  Raymond  Is  this  a  Chil- 
dren's Crusade? 

Afu-r  the  news  reports,  there  wis  ;llenc-e 
tint  one  Government  leader,  not  one  Sen- 
ator, not  one  Conjtressman.  not  one  lawyer 
(not  even  the  ACLC  i  not  one  teacher,  not 
one  pastor,  not  one  Chiireh  not  one  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  not  one  SerMce  Club  not 
o:'.e  newspaper,  not  one  edlttir.  not  one  radio 
station,  not  one  TV  ."station  voiced  a  protest 
t  1  the  arrest  of  a  U-year  old  boy  for  attend- 
ing hu  neighborhood  school  The  famous 
statue  in  Ponea  City  of  The  Pioneer  Wom- 
an (With  her  s«.in>  is  nameless  i.o  Innger  It 
U  Mrs  York  and  her  son  R.iymond  Isn't  it 
ironic  that  Okies  don  t  even  recognize  the 
Pioneer  Woman  when  thcv  see  her?  Is  It 
fe.ir  or  stupidity  whlrh  silences  pcllti'-.il  and 
cUlc  leaders  and  news  editors''  Is  It  a  love 
cf  violence  a  fe.ir  of  freed.'m  or  the  desire  uf 
an  end  by  any  means? 

Meanwhile,  all  of  n.ir  children  are  being 
jacnrtced  to  experlm.nto  in  social  planning 
bv  bureiucrats  inspired  by  ch,^ni?e  igent-s  ' 
and  supported  by  polltl-lans  -elected  by  u« 
Neither  the  Republicans  nor  the  Democrats 
care  about  the  people  who  elected  them,  the 
Constitution  thev  are  -worn  to  uphold  the 
laws  enacted  by  Congress — except  those  ral.s- 
liig  their  salaries— nor  the  well-being  of  the 
United  States  of  .^merl!-'« 

"Don't  rock  the  l>-)at  '  Is  their  motto — 
while  the  Ship  of  State  with  all  lis  passen- 
gers slowly  sinks  Into  a  sea  of  lawle&sne«« 
and  'hsos  :  nd  the  scavengers  patiently  wait 
t<5  divide  the  spoils 

We  of  the  American  Party  challenge  the 
le.tdershlp  of  the  Republican  and  Democr.i". 
paxUes  to  staapte  up  beiore  It  Is  too  late  and 
demand  that  thoee  elected  under  their  ban- 
ners rememt>er  that  they  are  the  servants 
of  the  people  and  not  their  masters  Mem- 
bers of  Congreas  and  Senators  must  see  to 
It  that  appointed  Judges  do  not  violate  the 
law  with  Impunity  nor  persecute  those  who 
are  innocent  of  wrong-doing.  This  country 
was  not  founded  on  one-man  rule  by  an  ap- 
p<iinted  Judge  nor  any  other  would-be  dicta- 
tor 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  at»ut  Ray- 
mond York  and  all  of  the  other  children 
being  sacnflced  to  a  power-mad  minority^  " 
TTils  Id  the  question  we  want  answered  by 
all  of  the  elected  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats. We  want  the  an-wer  now. 

I  From  the  Russell  Springs  tKy  i  Times 
Journal.  Dec  34.  1960 1 
What  Is  Twb  Answm' 
( By  Henry  E  Oarrett.  Ph  D  .  Professor  Emeri- 
tus.     Psychology.      Columbia      University. 
Past     President.     American     Psychological 
.\»soclatlGn) 

V  Or  Garrett  I  recently  read  tfiat  a  HEW 
officiai  had  condemned  independent  school*. 
He  Mud  tlxey  taught  contempt  lor  both  the 
Con.»rituf:oa  and  the  Bill  of  Rtghti.  and 
inculcated  preiitdice  What  ti  your  opinion' 
A  I  saw  that  And  I  -mn  tell  you  that 
that  official  was  wrong  on  all  counts.  He 
w.is  the  typical  outtrurst  of  the  frenetic 
libera!  who  is  more  Interested  In  emotional 
than  in  lo^rlcal  remarks.  Neither  the  Con- 
stliuUon  nor  the  Bill  of  Rights  has  anything 
to  say  regarding  ■cbool  mixing  of  blacks 
and  while*.  We  have  ample  eTidence.  now. 
that  It  harms  the  education  of  both.  Should 
we  destroy  the  public  schools  to  please  the 
left-wing  extremists?  That  Is  what  Is  oc- 
curing.  thanks  to  tbeir  policy  of  rac«  ml«- 
mg  which,  in  ttaelf.  Is  an  abnegation  of  all 
>ne  Constitution  stands  for 

IFrjm  the  Washington  Post.  Jan  23.  1970 1 
PTA  CoNcaaaa  EMDoasx*  Poucx  ln 
DisraicT  or  Coldmbxa  Schools 
The  D  C.  Congreas  ot  Parant-Teacfcar  As- 
sociations  has  endonad   kaeptng   poiicaoMCi 
in  city  schools  unUl  "■nltable  attematlT«a  .  .  . 
ar*  Lmplamantad.' 
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In  a  telegram  to  May^r  Walter  E  Wash- 
ington, the  congress  of  15  Individual  school 
PTAs  also  cautioned  against  placing  un- 
trained "community  aides"  into  the  schools 
t  «:i  quickly 

Mayor  Washington  stationed  police  at  all 
46  Junlur  and  senior  high  schools  In  the  city 
after  the  fatal  shooting  of  a  student  at  Hlne 
Junior  High  on  Jan  5  He  al.^o  authorized 
the  hiring  of  80  "eouiniunity  aides  '  to  help 
patrul  school  halls. 

Acting  School  Supt  Benjamin  J  Henley 
sujjgested  hiring  4y7  '  conimunity  aides. " 
each  Vkith  an  annual  salary  of  $5,900 

But   the   PTA   congress    caulluiied   against 

crash    programs  '    It    urged    that    there    l>e 

"proper   investigation   and   'raining  "   of   the 

aides  before  they  are  placed  In  the  schools 

The  telegram  was  sent  by  the  PTA  s  gov- 
erning board  of  managers  Local  PTA  chap- 
ters have  a  total  membership  of  about  45.000. 

(From  the  Waihlnglou  Post.  Jan  25.  19711 1 
Mori  NiCRuts  Tih.n  to  Paiv^Tt  Si  hi^ilinc 
(By  Lawrence  Ft-inbergi 
Negro  parents,  dissatisfied  with  the  Wash- 
ington public  schiHjl  system  are  bending  thfif 
children  to  expensive  private  schools  in 
sharpl'.    increasing  numbers 

The  ti'tal  in  snrh  prua'.e  schmils  Is  still 
small— 3.386  black  youngsters —compared  to 
140,667  Negroes  in  city  public  schools  But 
the  figure  has  increased  by  more  than  50  per 
cent  in  the  past  two  years,  according  to  the 
D  C  schools  attendance  office 

The  exodus  has  Included  the  children  of 
City  leaders— among  them  City  Council  Vice 
Chairman  Sterling  Tucker  and  school  board 
member  Julius  Hobson, 

It  also  includes  the  children  of  public 
school  teachers  and  middle-income  govern- 
ment workers,  many  of  whom  take  on  heavy 
debts  and  extra  Jobs  to  pay  private  school 
fees 

In  addition  scholarship  programs  have  ex- 
panded to  bring  into  the  private  schools  the 
brightest  students  from  po<.ir  Negro  families, 
thus  further  depleting  the  number  of 
talented  youngsters  In  Washington's  public 
schools 

■  Brerybody  wants  to  give  their  children  the 
best  education  they  can  wherever  they  can. " 
said  Tucker,  who  has  a  daughter  in  second 
grade  at  Sldwell  Priends  "I  cant  solve  all  the 
problems  of  public  education,  and  while  I'm 
trying  to  solve  them  ni  do  the  best  I  can 
for  my  own  children  " 

The  same  point  Is  made  by  Percy  Ellis, 
principal  of  Shaw  Junior  High  School.  7th 
Street  and  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.  whose 
12-year -old  daughter  attends  National  Cathe- 
dral School  for  Olrls. 

"Pfjr  my  daughter  1  want  the  best  educa- 
tion she  can  get."  Bills  said  "At  Shaw  we 
try  to  give  the  children  the  best  education 
we  can  give  them  " 

Because  of  the  District  of  Columbia's 
unique  status.  Its  school  system  carries  out 
the  functions  of  a  state  education  depart- 
ment, and  keeps  attendance  statistics  on  D  C 
residents  In  both  public  and  private  schools 
According  to  the  attendance  report,  the 
number  of  Washington  Negroes  In  private 
schools  In  the  city  and  out-of-town  climbed 
from  \M2  In  the  1067-68  school  year  to  2.386 
ihu  fall. 

At  prlrate  schools  within  the  District — in- 
cluding schools  run  by  Catholic  religious  or- 
ders— Negro  enrollment  increased  from  082 
to  1512  In  the  two-year  period. 

Washington  Negro  children  at  out-of-town 
schools — both  m  the  suburbs  and  In  board- 
ing schools  farther  away— roae  from  660  to 
874 

These  figures  do  not  Include  parochial 
schools  operated  by  Catholic  parishes  In 
Washington 

In  contrast  to  the  prtvat*.  many  of  tham 
expensive  schools.  Catholic  parochial  schools 
generally  are  not  selective,  cbarg*  low  fM* 
and  draw  baavUy  on  tlMtr  iMlgbbartKwda. 
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They  liave  been  forced  to  curtail  expansion 
bee .1  use  of  severe  financial  problems. 

RATIO     IS    THREK    TO     ONE 

Even  so.  they  continue  to  have  about  three 
tunes  as  many  Negro  youngsters  as  the  other 
private  schools  But  their  Negro  enrollment 
this  full— 6.806  — was  only  132  more  than  It 
was  two  years  ago 

One  other  nonpublic  school  listed  sepa- 
ritely  In  the  attend.ince  office  report  is  the 
Black  Mu.sllin  academy  at  1519  4th  St  N  W 
It  has  205  Washington  students,  this  year  all 
blak  compared  to  137  last  year  and  100  stu- 
dents two  ye.irs  ago 

EnrjMment  In  Washington's  public  schools 
this  October  was  149.116  students.  Includlmj 
onlv  8  449  whites  (about  6  pe.cent).  The 
number  of  W.ishlngton  white  children  In 
nonpublic  schiwls— both  private  and  paro- 
chial—Is  8.272 

Mo";t  of  the  reasons  given  by  black  parents 
in  interviews  for  sending  their  children  to 
priv.ite  school  are  similar  to  reasons  given  by 
whites 

crmNC    MORE    DimCtTLT 

■  Our  public  schools  have  deteriorated  to 
the  point  where  it  Is  very  hard  to  get  a  real 
educaUon."  said  Lucille  Johnson,  who  has  a 
daughter  at  National  Cathedral  School  for 
Girls 

Mrs  Johnson,  a  former  public  school  teach- 
er and  administrator  who  now  Is  an  educa- 
tion il  consultant,  added:  "When  you  think 
of  the  Interruptions,  the  overcrowding,  and 
the  disruptive  elements,  you  know  the  stu- 
dents In  public  schools  Just  aren't  getting 
much  education  today  ' 

Dorothy  Fax.  wife  of  a  Howard  Univer- 
sity muilc  professor,  has  a  son  at  a  board- 
ing school  near  Boston.  "The  academic  work 
Is  so  superior  in  the  private  schools."  she  said 
•  We  didn  t  see  our  son  getting  anywhere  In 
public  school,  but  he  really  began  to  mak-> 
progress  when  he  went  to  private  school." 

Many  Negro  parents  Interviewed  also  com- 
plain about  poor  discipline  In  the  public 
schools  and  the  lack  of  academic  competi- 
tion 

"Most  of  the  kids  Just  don't  seem  to  care 
about  their  school-work,"  one  father  said, 
"and  after  a  while  the  teachers  don't  seem 
to  care  either  I  want  my  boy  to  be  pre- 
pared for  college." 

Many  parents  added  that  they  think  their 
children  have  a  better  chance  of  getting  into 
a  good  college  if  they  go  to  a  good  prepara- 
tory school  Recently,  however,  prestige  uni- 
versities— under  pressure  to  increase  their 
black  enrollments — have  been  aggressively 
recruiting  students  "With  even  mediocre  rec- 
ords in  Washington  public  scbools. 

In  some  cases  there  U  an  element  of  snob- 
blsm  and  social  climbing. 

"There's  a  kind  of  social  exposure  you  get 
In  a  private  school,  a  finesse."  one  mother 
aald  "There  are  social  graces  that  you  can't 
pick  up  In  public  schools  where  the  atmos- 
pbere  is  so  bad." 

Other  parents  stoutly  deny  snobbery,  but 
say  they  want  to  keep  their  children  away 
from  youngsters  who  act  rough  and  speak 
coarsely. 

"Yes.  we're  middle  class."  said  a  man  who 
has  had  to  borrow  93.000  to  send  his  son  to 
private  school.  "We  don't  want  him  coming 
home  speaking  filth  like  some  street  boy." 

Another  reason  given  for  sending  children, 
particularly  young  ones,  to  private  school  is 
the  length  of  the  school  day. 

BABT-Sn-TINC    BKBVICB 

"For  a  lot  of  working  mother*,  the  school 
la  useful  as  a  babysitting  seryice."  one  said. 
■They  pick  the  children  up  early  is  the 
morning,  and  by  the  time  they  get  back  home 
you're  usually  home  from  work.  If  they  were 
in  public  achool.  you'd  have  to  rnaka  arrange- 
menta  for  lunch  and  find  somebody  to  keep 
them  until  you  got  home." 

But  the  coat,  which  can  reach  •l.aoo  a 
year  even  for  first  graders,  seems  oft«Q  to  out 
weigh  tha  convenience. 
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\  reporter  met  one  womiiii  who  Is  driving 
a  t.ixi  to  help  p.\y  private  school  tuition. 
Another  vioznan  works  evtnings  as  a  clerk  In 
■A  drug  store,  .ifter  typing  eight  hours  in  a 
govenunent  office 

■  1 11  make  .iny  sacrifice  I  have  to."  she  said, 
to  get  a  good  education  for  our  sou." 

Several  Negro  parents  said  they  are  send- 
ing their  children  to  private  schools  because 
they  Want  Uiem  to  be  in  integrated  classes. 
1  his  usually  is  impossible  In  the  Washing- 
ion  school  svstem  where  94  per  cent  of  the 
students  are  black. 

Although  the  small  number  of  Negroes 
going  to  private  schools  rose  steadily  In  the 
early  1960s.  It  did  not  spurt  until  after  1067. 
Some  of  the  parents  Involved  believe  the 
movement  was  speeded  by  Judge  J.  Skelly 
Wright's  decree  In  the  school  desegregation 
suit  brought  by  Hobson. 

The  decree  abolished  the  track  system, 
which  had  provided  an  ""honors"  curriculum 
for  bright  students.  Parents  whoee  children 
were  being  shifted  back  to  regular  classes 
often  tried  to  get  them  into  private  schools 
so  they  could  continue  doing  the  advanced 
work  iliey  had  been  getting  in  the  "'honors" 
track. 

Judge  Wright  also  abolished  the  Washing- 
ton school  board's  "open  schools"  policy  that 
permitted  parents  who  provided  transporta- 
tion themselves  to  enroll  their  children  in 
any  school  with  extra  space  The  policy  was 
used  by  middle-class  Negroes  as  well  as 
whites  to  get  children  into  (3ordon  and  Deal 
Junior  high  schools,  Western  Senior  High  and 
into  the  few  mostly  white  elementary  scbools 
west  of  Rock  Creek  Park. 

rH.T    THET     WERE     FORCED 

Rules  adopted  by  the  School  Board  after 
the  Wright  decree  required  all  children,  ex- 
cept some  In  Anacostla,  to  go  to  their  nelgh- 
3  borhood    schools.    Many    middle-class    black 

i   X   ^  parents  who  never  liked  the  schools  In  their 

neighborhoods  now  felt  forced  to  send  their 
children  to  private  schools. 

Public  school  officials,  while  acknowledging 
the  school  system's  problems,  believe  many 
of  the  parents"  fears  and  criticisms  are  ex- 
aggerated. In  turn,  they  express  the  fear  that 
there  may  be  a  proliferation  of  poorly  run 
private  scbools  And  Indeed,  there  have  been 
complaints  from  parents  that  a  few  of  the 
private  schools,  where  they  are  paying  from 
11.000  to  11.700  a  year,  have  classes  just  as 
large  as  the  public  schools  from  which  they 
withdrew  their  children. 

Public  school  officials  also  point  out  that 
there  Is  considerable  variation  among  schools 
in  any  school  system,  and  that  some  Washing. 
ton  schools,  even  in  poor  neighborhoods,  have 
good  records. 

And,  they  add  emphatically,  there  are  out- 
standing students  in  the  public  schools. 

One  measure  is  the  National  Achievement 
Scholarship  Program  for  Negro  students, 
based  on  competitive  nationwide  exams  taken 
by  high  school  Juniors. 

The  D.C.  public  schools  had  79  semlflnallsts 
In  the  results  announced  this  fall,  including 
21  from  Coolldge  High  School,  and  13  each 
from  McKlnley  and  Wilson.  Private  schools 
In  the  area  had  26  semlflnallsts,  even  though 
they  had  only  2  per  cent  as  many  Negro  high 
school  students  as  the  public  schools. 

The  Catholic  parochial  high  schools,  which 
have  about  4  per  cent  as  many  Negro  students 
as  the  public  scbools.  had  11  semlflnallsts. 

Despite  the  recent  increase  in  Negro  enroll- 
ments, all  of  the  expensive  private  schools  are 
still  predominantly  white.  Georgetown  Day 
School,  which  has  been  integrated  since  it 
opened  In  I04fi,  Is  about  one-third  black,  the 
highest  proportion  for  any  private  school  in 
'he  area. 

ABOtrr  ■  PEXCEirr  ntcro 

The  three  Episcopalian  schools  alllliated 
with  the  Washington  NaUooal  Cathedral  w«ra 
for  whites  only  until  the  mid-1950s.  One  of 
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the  first  to  break  the  color  bar  was  Mayor 
Walter  Washington's  daughter,  Bemetta.  She 
graduated  from  the  National  Cathedral 
School  for  Girls  In  1962,  a  classmate  of  Luci 
Johnson  Nugent. 

The  two  other  Cathedral  schools  are  St.  Al- 
ban's  for  boys  and  Beauvolr.  a  coed  nursery 
and  early  primary  school.  The  three  schools 
now  have  a  Negro  enrollment  of  about  8  per 
cent. 

Sldwell  Friends,  one  of  the  area's  largest 
private  schools  vrtth  936  students,  h.ad  a 
Negro  enrollment  of  less  than  1  per  cent  six 
years  ago.  Now  about  10  per  cent  of  Its  stu- 
dents are  Negro. 

Even  the  exclusive  Madeira  School  In  Fair- 
fax County,  segregated  until  three  years  ago, 
now  has  11  Negro  girls  among  Its  275  stu- 
dents. 

One  factor  In  opening  the  private  schools 
to  Negroes  has  been  the  Negro  Student  F^ind. 
started  in  1963  and  financed  heavily  by  the 
Pord  Foundation. 

This  year  the  fund  is  giving  »88.000  In 
scholarships  to  120  students  at  26  private 
schools. 

The  schools  are  adding  scholarship  money 
of  their  own  to  the  fund's  contribution.  The 
fund  also  helps  Negro  parents  who  can  afford 
the  fees  to  find  a  place  In  private  schools 
for  their  youngsters. 

A  few  of  the  parents  said  they  are  begin- 
ning to  encounter  criticism  from  some  of 
their  neighbors. 

"They  tell  me,  'You're  deserting  your  race, 
you're  a  traitor',"  one  woman  said.  "You've 
got  your  kids  out  there  with  whltey's  when 
they  should  be  In  black  schools  taking  the 
knocks  and  bangs  with  the  others.'  " 

Julius  Hobson  has  a  sharp  answer  to  such 
crltlclam. 

"With  the  D.C.  schools  the  way  they  are," 
he  said  "you're  crazy  if  you  can  take  them  out 
and  don't.  It's  a  disservice  to  the  child." 

Only  a  few  Negro  parents  express  the 
thought  so  strongly,  but  many  more  seem 
to  share  Hobson's  loss  of  confidence  In  the 
public  schools. 
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HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIV'ES 

Monday,  Janitary  26,  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  recess  of  Congress  the  New  York 
Times  published  a  series  of  articles  con- 
taining recommendations  about  the 
course  of  American  education  in  the 
decade  of  the  1970's. 

The  General  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation which  I  serve  as  chairman,  has 
been  conducting  hearings  for  the  past 
several  months  to  discuss  what  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  be  the  needs  of 
our  elementary  and  secondary  school 
system  in  this  new  decade  and  how  we 
might  make  our  national  policy  more 
responsive  to  those  needs. 

We  have  heard  testimony  from  educa- 
tors, parents,  philosophers,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  groups  that  wish  to  give 
new  direction  to  our  massive  and  fre- 
quently unwieldy  educational  system. 

I  have  found  no  better  description  of 
our  concern  than  that  contained  in  an 
artcile  by  Fred  M.  Hechinger  of  the 
New  York  Times  staff.  His  article  high- 
lights the  difficult  problems  faced  by 
teachers  and  students  alike.  I  believe 
Mr.  Hechinger's  article  shows,  moreover, 
that  we  cannot  wait  imtil  a  student  en- 
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ters  college  to  suddenly  become  con- 
cerned with  the  relevance  of  his  educa- 
tion. His  college  years  must  be  part  of 
a  logical  continuum  from  his  earliest 
educational  experiences  and  that.  I  hope, 
is  what  our  hearings  will  serve  to  demon- 
strate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Hechinger's  excellent 
statement  follows: 

The   1970's:    Edi-cation   For  Wh.it'' 
(By  Pred  M.  Hechinger) 

American  education  today  is  like  a  parent 
who,  though  unsure  of  the  validity  of  his 
own  values,  knows  that  he  Is  expected  to 
transmit  them  to  his  children. 

If  the  schools  and  colleges,  torn  by  doubts 
about  society's  needs  and  goals,  cannot  do 
the  Job  on  the  basis  of  any  current  con- 
sensus, who  else  has  the  authority  and 
credibility?  Who  can  determine  what  Is  rele- 
vant— what  obsolete? 

The  education  establishment,  asmuch  un- 
der a  siege  by  its  self -doubts  as  by  its  radical 
attackers,  may  Just  be  entering  an  essential 
new  stage.  After  two  decades  of  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  fruits  and  dilemmas  of  afflu- 
ence, exploding  knowledge  and  the  triumphal 
march  of  science  and  technology,  the  "why" 
and  "what  for"  of  the  human  condition  call 
out  for  answers. 

By  all  past  religious  strictures,  man  is  ex- 
pected to  be  htimble  In  his  earthbound 
limitations.  But  science  and  a  precision-en- 
gineered moon  landing  have  raised  doubts 
about  the  limits.  No  longer  earthbound,  man 
may  flnd  it  harder  to  be  humble  In  the 
knowledge  that  the  sky  Is  no  longer  the  limit. 

Having  seen  what  intelligence,  determina- 
tion and  money  can  accomplish,  man  will  in- 
evitably feel  greater  guilt  over  his  failure  to 
clear  the  slums,  stop  the  wars,  offer  equality 
of  the  deprived,  and  make  the  commuter 
trains  arrive  on  time. 

In  the  onrushlng  of  the  tide,  what  should 
remain  constant?  If  the  t«acher  extols  thrift, 
should  he  denounce  the  message,  "Ply  Now. 
Pay  Later"?  And.  if  he  does,  will  he  stand  ac- 
cused of  subverting  the  system? 

Having  long  been  charged  with  helping  the 
young  discover  their  identity,  education  is  no 
longer  sure  of  Its  own. 

The  old  approach  to  human  values  was 
simple.  The  American  dream  made  every  lit- 
tle boy  potentially  free  and  prosperous.  It 
was  easy  to  explain  to  children  of  immigrants 
who  had  escaped  oppression.  Such  promise 
has  quite  another  meaning  for  those  who 
have  not  fled  from  injustice  abroad,  but  are 
struggling  to  escape  from  it  in  their  own 
country. 

In  an  age  that  has  made  the  impossible 
happen  in  space,  that  has  made  goods  abun- 
dant, that  has  speeded  up  communications, 
that  has  given  us  television  and  the  com- 
puter, the  pressures  not  to  postpone  for  any- 
body all  the  benefits  of  affluence,  technology 
and  inventiveness  are  irresistible.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  affluence,  material  purstiits. 
technology,  even  science  itself,  are  them- 
selves being  challenged  in  some  sectors  of 
society. 

The  schools  are  set  adrift  by  this  challenge 
to  the  old  values.  In  the  past,  they  relied 
on  a  unity  of  middle-class  purpose;  every- 
body wanted  Its  benefits — to  attain  or  keep 
them.  Now  the  range  of  goals  and  demands  Is 
so  wide  as  to  seem  often  virtually  to  defy  a 
shared  system  of  values. 

There  are  those  poor — black  and  white — 
who  want  to  climb  the  traditional  ladder 
to  the  benefits  of  traditional  civic  virtue  and 
privilege. 

There  are  those  poor — largely  black — who. 
In  anger,  reject  the  dominant  society  and 
ask  of  it  only  that  It  pay  reparations,  and  get 
out  of  the  way. 

There  are  the  affluent  yoting — mainly 
white — who  no  longer  see  any  sense  in  climb- 
ing and  "Who.  possibly  to  pay  for  their  favored 
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pj,uion    join  the  ai-.grv  poor  aud  rejec.   the 
values  of  their  pa.st  and  their  parents 

There  are  the  children  u(  the  m^fre  pre- 
carious middle  class  who  want  to  be  the  tech- 
nicians and  executives  of  modern  society 
Thev  asli  of  the  schools  as  of  societv  Itself, 
everything  that  young  people  wanted  beSore 

them  . 

This  dilenima  of  ho*  to  teach  educate  and 
bind  together  the-e  d!ver>e  elements  Is  com- 
pounded by  the  a'Ae>t'ii-.e  problem  of  how  to 
cope  with  huge  masse-  of  persons  displaced 
in  their  own  country  the  pre-mdustntil  po<.r 
in  a  post-industnal  st^iety 

Nothing  .>  eaiilv  an.-.v<.ered  Li-  .mse  notiisng 
IS  certain 

K    Ft  W      ANviMALItS 

Tiie  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  de- 
segregation i>  an  artront  to  human  righus  and 
a  violation  of  the  ConsUtutmn  Yet.  a  key 
official  m  the  Department  of  Justice  ex- 
pressed a  lawyer  s  doubt-s  whether  the  Court  s 
opiniiiii  could  l>e  enforced 

On  the  other  hand  black  students  are 
studving  at  the  University  of  Mississippi  Law 
School  to  tiecome  lawvers  in  support  of  their 
brothers'  demands  against  the  laws  and  mores 
uf  Mississippi 

Patriotism.  U  u.-ed  to  be  a.v^umed  l^  one 
of  the  schools'  tjtisic  noncontroversial  les- 
son.-. But  clearly  today  bt'th  those  who 
pledge  their  lives  to  fight  for  their  country 
and  those  who  risk  Jail  to  help  protest  what 
thev  consider  their  country  s  unjvist  war  see 
themselves  as  patriots 

Where  salvation  used  to  be  sought  prtmar- 
ily  through  religion,  it  Is  now  pursued  by 
many  young  people  with  equal  certainty— 
ofteti  fanaiacism  -through  communal  psy- 
chiatric experiences  or  drugs  And  those  who 
believe  the  trend  dangerous  are.  to  lu  fol- 
lowers the  new  inquisitors  or  heretics — the 
•  pigs 

VOICES    OF    THE     IB.10S 

Fur  the  public  schools  these  are  difficult 
times  Even  If  they  believed  some  of  the  more 
advanced,  let  alone  revolutionary  value*  to 
be  correct,  it  Is  virtually  impossible  for  them 
to  depart  too  far  from  the  mlddle-of-the- 
rtmd  demands  of  established  society  Tt\o»t 
educational  spokesmen  in  the  1930'8  who 
daringly  urged  the  schools  to  help  establish 
a  new  social  order  were  haunted  for  decades 
and  blacklisted  as  radical  subverters  of  youth 

Yet  in  the  long  run,  they  proved  more 
right  than  wrong  TTie  new  social  order  did 
come — through  the  New  Deal,  a  sochtlly  con- 


scious Supreme  Court  that  upheld  civil  liber- 
ties iind  a  host  of  laws  to  extend  civil  rights, 
and   the  welfare  state 

The  answer  Is  probably  that  the  schools, 
though  clearly  not  the  agents  of  revolution 
Crtu  best  serve  the  country  If  they  support 
and  iiUvan.  e  evolutionary  change  Where  they 
fall  to  do  s(^— Hi  they  hrtve  in  some  commu- 
nities and  regions— they  have  reinforced 
those  values  that  subsequently  became  re- 
spoiL-ible  for  soci.il.  cultural  and  economic 
b-iLkwartlness  and  autterliig 

The  colleges  and  unlversltle.*.  too  hiive 
al*H%.>  been  torn  between  the  conflicting 
mission  to  conserve  and  to  pK.iieer  In  the 
first  half  of  this  century  they  struggled  hard 
t.)  revive  Uie  concept  ol  the  Renaissance  and 
to  pull  together  the  fragmented  backgrounds 
and  values  of  a  frontier  civilization  that  wa* 
running  out  of   frontier 

But  wh,it  was  liberal  education  then  seem:. 
to  many  Illiberal  and  restrictive  today  The 
villain  now  is  the  system. '•  even  Uie  system 
of  liberal  studies,  the  ne-*  Sturm  und  Drang 
IS  pushing  back  to  the  romantic  Individual- 
ism of  cli>ing  Ones  Own  Thing,  and  tluit 
allows  for  lew  required  studies  u:  idt-iis  and 
values  It  Is  not  a  rugged  Indnlduallsm  but 
an  emotional  one.  conliiied  by  lue  petr  group 
and  the  commune 

Ttie  university  today  Is  torn  between  con- 
cern for  Its  traditional  academic  mission  of 
training  the  intellect,  both  in  the  abstract 
and  as  a  pre-protesslonal  exercise,  and  an- 
other, more  sentimental    therapeutic  role 

THE    PrriLESS    PENDIl.VM 

The  radicals  consider  the  theoretical  and 
detached  scholars  At.  irrelevant  '  to  the  so- 
cial and  political  crises,  the  scholars  warn 
that  the  radicals  are  sowing  seeds  of  an  anti- 
intellectual  activism  that  will  destroy  the 
university  by  politicizing  It  and  ruin  socletv 
by  trying  to  cure  Its  Ills  without  skills,  com- 
petence and  workable  phlloBophles 

Actually  the  conflict  Is  not  new  The  thera- 
peutic activist  concept  of  education  was 
deeply  Imbedded  in  John  Dewey  s  stricture  to 
teach  the  whole  child  "  and  m  his  prescrip- 
tion of  learning  by  doing ''  Humane  and 
effective  education  undoubtedly  requlre.s 
both  the  intellec'ual  and  the  practical-senti- 
mental  approach 

The  pity  over  Uie  years  has  been  the 
swinging  of  the  pendulum  from  one  ektxeme 
to  the  other 

Educational  neglect  and  Inefficiency  have 
made   the   psychological  a«   well  as  the  aca- 


demic remedial  task  the  responsibility  of 
higher  education  The  need  Is  to  put  It  back 
where  It  belongs 

Present  conflicts— between  hopes  and 
(ears — appear  dominated  by  the  drive  for 
power  and  the  demand  for  accountability, 
whether  the  scene  Is  the  black  community's 
tight  for  school  control  In  Ocean  Hlll- 
Browiisvllle  or  the  students'  demand  for  par- 
ticipation m  the  decisionmaking  at  Harvard 
or  Berkeley  The  trick  Is  to  make  those  ac- 
countable who  also  exercise  the  power,  and 
not  himply  to  p,ircpl  out  power  to  the  many 
different  groups  clamoring  for  It. 

The  greatest  risk  today  Is  In  polarization, 
on  campus  and  otT  Concern  for  humanity 
thrUes  best  In  a  society  that  Is  not  polarized. 
Human  values  become  brutalized  when  peo- 
ple live  under  the  pressure  either  of  survival 
of  the  fittest  or  of  confrontation 

nu'  radical  Idioms  four-letter  words  are 
the  dialectic  ot  the  barracks  -a  special  Irony 
when  It  Is  affected  by  those  who  claim  to 
hate  war  It  Is  a  device  of  dehumanlzatlon 
that  ought  to  be  eliminated  In  the  1970's 
Everywhere  men  are  confronted  by  terrify- 
ing contrasts  Science  has  released  un- 
dreamed-of energies  and  awesome  power, 
and  even  the  scienUsu  themselves  disagree 
whether  this  means  greater  security  or  fnt^tl 
risk  In  other  ways.  too.  science  and  tech- 
nology have  imposed  their  own  ambiva- 
lence promise  of  liberation  and  fear  of  en- 
slavement 

The  contraceptive  pill  might  free  mankind 
of  the  horror  of  population  out  of  control; 
but  It  also  raises  new  questions  of  dehu- 
manizing personal  relations  Used  mindless- 
ly or  selhshly.  science  and  technology  have 
already  contaminated  mans  environment; 
but  with  proper  support,  they  can  also  lilt 
the  present  threat 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  Issue  remains 
whether  man  can  use  and  control  his  tools 
and  institutions  to  prevent  them  from  be- 
coming instrumenus  of  dehumanlzatlon.  This 
Ls  the  issue  that  restless  youth  has  put  to 
the  present  systems. 

One  basic  question  is  why  so  many  of  Uie 
young  rebels  turn  to  the  romantic  failure  of 
a  Che  Guevara  or  the  repressive  totalitarian- 
ism of  Mao  Tse-tung  rather  than  to  the 
values— social,  moral,  educational  and  po- 
litical—of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Abraham  Un- 
coln   or  Franklin  D   Roosevelt 

This,  In  the  end,  U  the  question  the 
schooU  and  unlverslUes.  the  scientists  and 
philosophers,  must  try  to  answer. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  30  o'clock  am 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr  Russell*. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Let  us  pray  in  the  words  of  St  Francis 
of  Asslsl. 

Lord,  make  us  Instruments-,  of  Thy 
peace;  where  there  Is  hatred,  let  us  sow 
love;  where  there  U  injury,  pardon; 
where  there  is  discord,  luilon;  where 
there  is  doubt,  faith;  where  there  is 
despair,  hope;  where  there  Is  darkness, 
light;  where  there  is  sadness,  Joy:  for 
Thy  mercy  and  for  Thy  truths  sake 
Amen 


Louisiana   <Mr.  Ellenderi    for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  an  hour  and  a  half. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
Mr   ELLENDER  Mr  President.  I  yield 
to     the     distinguished     Senator     from 
Montana.  ^^ 

The   PRESIDENT   pro   tempore    The 
Senator  from  Montana 


menus  to  3  minutes  with  relation  to  rou- 
tine morning  business  and  that  the  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  is  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  Montana 
that  that  is  correct.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, morning  business  will  be  in  order. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unarilmous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, January  26.  1970,  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  now  recog- 
nizes   the   distinguished    Senator    from 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIEXD.  Mr  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest has  been  granted  to  limit  state- 


ATTENDANCE  OF  A  SENATOR 

Hon.  ERNEST  P.  HOLLINOS,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
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attended  the  session  of  the  Senate  Mon- 
day. January  26,  1970. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 
OF  A  BILL 

S.    3238 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Jav- 
iTS)  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3238,  to 
amend  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  which  the  principal  sponsor, 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits),  introduced  on  September  11, 
1969.  The  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana. 


FARM  PROGRAMS  AND  THE 
ECONOMY 

I.    INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
pect to  discuss  today  a  subject  which  Is 
most  Important  to  the  American  people.  I 
am  fearful  of  what  would  happen  to 
our  economy  if  this  Congress  were  to 
adjourn  without  reenacting  the  present 
farm  program  or  putting  another  ef- 
fective measure  on  the  statute  books. 
Legislative  action  this  year  Is  very,  very 
Important.  No  matter  how  much  gold  one 
owns,  or  diamonds,  or  what  have  you,  the 
most  Important  thing  needed  to  maintain 
our  national  wealth  and  power  Is  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber.  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  we  provide  ways  and  means  of 
having  available  all  of  the  food,  as  well 
as  the  fiber,  necessary  for  our  people. 

We  have  had  farm  programs  now  for 
almost  40  years.  In  fact,  we  had  some 
kind  of  program  during  World  War  I,  or 
at  the  end  of  It.  We  asked  our  farmers  to 
produce  in  order  to  feed  not  only  the 
American  people  but  our  allies.  It  turned 
out  that  the  farmers  of  our  Nation  were 
most  patriotic  In  responding  to  the  re- 
quest of  their  Government. 

The  same  thing  occurred  during  World 
War  n.  Except  for  the  fact  that  the 
fanner  patriotically  responded  to  the  re- 
quest of  his  Government  to  produce  food 
necessary  for  our  own  use  and  consump- 
tion and  for  our  allies — in  fact,  other 
peoples  all  over  the  world — the  Nation 
would  not  have  constructed  such  a  huge 
food  factory  over  the  past  25  years.  Our 
national  production  of  farm  commodities 
has  far  exceeded  the  expectations  of  men 
who  were  engaged  during  those  times  in 
promoting  the  production  of  food  and 
fiber. 

Today,  and  during  the  past  few  years, 
there  has  been  a  stepped-up  clamor  that 
farm  programs  be  abandoned.  On  the  one 
hand  it  Is  the  consimier  reacting  to 
higher  prices  for  beef  steaks,  not  realiz- 
ing that  demand  for  beef  is  higher  than 
ever  before  or  that  the  family  is  now 


spending  only  16.5  percent  of  its  take- 
home  pay  for  food,  a  smaller  percentage 
than  ever  before.  I  may  Interpolate,  no 
price  supports  are  provided  for  beef.  Or 
It  Is  the  taxpayer,  accepting  without  ade- 
quate examination  the  oft  repeated 
statement  that  farm  programs  are  bad 
because  of  the  cost.  Those  attitudes  are 
extremely  unfortunate.  They  are  not 
based  on  careful  examination  and  analy- 
sis of  the  real  problems  which  exist,  .^t 
the  very  least,  we  can  do  no  less  than  look 
at  the  record  for  whatever  it  may  reveal. 

Nor  does  the  widespread  claim  take 
adequate  recognition  of  the  serious  prob- 
lems which  such  proposed  abolition  of 
farm  programs  would  create  in  our  econ- 
omy. I  refer  not  only  to  the  farm  econ- 
omy but  to  our  broader  general  economy 
as  well. 

During  my  33  years  in  the  Senate  there 
has  been  submitted  an  abundance  of  in- 
teresting testimony  on  the  farm  program, 
and  many  statements  and  documents.  I 
have  met  most  of  the  experts,  great  and 
small.  We  sit  at  their  feet,  as  you  are 
well  aware,  hoping  for  guidance  and  wis- 
dom. I  have  listened  diligently  for  hours 
and  have  read  most  of  what  has  come 
before  me.  I  have  pondered  and  asked 
questions  about  the  usual  and  unusual 
events  in  our  agricultural  economy  and 
in  the  Nation  and  the  world.  What  has 
happened  does  seem  to  show  that  the 
answers  we  get  are  right  only  part  of  the 
time.  We  are  grateful  for  such  help  and 
guidance  as  has  come  our  way.  Probably 
what  one  hears  and  understands  and  de- 
cides is  in  considerable  part  related  to 
his  own  background  and  earlier  experi- 
ence, to  his  intuition  and  his  biases.  It 
could  be  that  to  have  experienced  the 
great  farm  depression  personally  and  to 
have  pondered  a  variety  of  farm  prob- 
lems creates  Its  own  sort  of  under- 
standing. 

n.    THE    PSOBLEUS    ARE    VEHT    COMPLEX 

Agriculturalists  generally  agree  that 
there  are  great  difficulties  in  evaluating 
the  impact  of  agricultural  policies  and 
programs,  past,  present,  or  future. 

Personally,  I  would  be  skeptical  of  an 
agricultural  specialist  who  thought  the 
problems  of  farm  programs  in  relation 
to  the  economy  are  simple.  I  would  be 
skeptical  for  several  reasons.  The  agri- 
cultural economy  itself  is  very  diverse 
and  complex,  consisting  as  it  does  of 
about  3  million  largely  independent  pro- 
ducing units  scattered  over  a  continen- 
tal area.  Even  within  the  local  commu- 
nity, types  of  farming  and  its  charac- 
teristics may  present  a  wide  range  of 
diversity.  There  is  the  part-time  farm, 
the  small  commercial  and  the  larger 
commercial  farm,  the  highly  specialized 
farm  and  the  generally  self-sufficient 
farm.  You  may  find  in  the  same  com- 
mimity  a  farmer  who  confines  his  work 
to  planting  and  harvesting  hundreds  of 
acres  of  com  or  small  grains,  almost  by 
himself,  using  very  modem  and  expen- 
sive machinery.  A  neighbor  may  be 
rather  strictly  specialized  in  cattle  feed- 
ing or  perhaps  in  hog  production,  utiliz- 
ing small  acreage  but  achieving  a  large 
gross  income.  A  few  or  many  of  these 
diverse  units  may  produce  one  or  more 
principal  products.  There  are  at  least 
59   crops   considered    to    be    "principal 


crops."  Within  such  "principal"  classifi- 
cation there  are  types  and  varieties, 
groups  and  grades,  some  of  them  genetic, 
some  seasonal,  some  geographic,  some 
long  established,  some  experimental. 
Combinations  and  permutations  of  the 
crop  and  livestock  "mix"  are  almost 
endless. 

I  mention  all  of  this  to  show  the  com- 
plexity and  diversitj-  of  American  agri- 
culture, and  to  point  out  that  there  are 
many  difflculties  in  evaluating  the  im- 
pact of  agricultural  policies  and  pro- 
grams on  our  economy. 

Beyond  being  aware  of  such  probable 
pitfaUs,  my  purpose  today  is  to  provide 
an  insight  for  this  very  important  con- 
gressional session,  utilizing  the  experi- 
ence of  the  present  and  the  past.  All  is 
not  darkness  and  chaos,  hopefully.  We 
can  learn  much  which  will  be  highly 
useful  if  not  absolutely  essential  in  the 
weeks  ahead  as  we  consider  proposed 
legislation  which  will,  if  approved,  re- 
place farm  programs  which  expire  at  the 
end  of  this  crop  year,  1970. 

III.    PROBABLE    ECONOMIC    EFFECTS    ON    THE    U.S. 
AGRICrrLTtTRAL   ECONOMY 

The  programs  I  intend  to  discuss  to- 
day are  not  the  totality  of  USDA  activi- 
ties. Few  if  any  persons  have  proposed 
abolishing  all  of  the  activities  of  the  De- 
partment. In  brief,  we  are  talking  about 
what  are  generally  referred  to  as  price 
and  Income  support  policies,  expressed 
in  such  programs  as  price  supports, 
stock  accumulation,  compensatory  pay- 
ments, acreage  restrictions,  and  perhaps 
multiple  pricing,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Other  types  of  Government  ac- 
tivity, particularly  those  relating  to  ag- 
ricultural research,  education,  credit 
and  general  economic  policies  are  not  in- 
cluded. Thus,  it  is  the  Interrelated  com- 
plex of  price-suppwrt  programs,  allot- 
ment and  land-retirement  programs  and 
direct  payment  programs  to  which  I 
shall  be  referring.  And  these  in  turn  will 
largely  relate  to  the  feed  grain  complex, 
plus  wheat  and  cottoiL  Soybeans,  dairj- 
products  and  several  other  items  are  of 
considerable  Importance  also. 

One  of  the  very  first  thoughts  which 
must  occur  to  any  of  us  who  consider 
the  problems  Involved  in  abandoning 
farm  programs  is  the  question  of  what 
such  action  will  do  to  farm  Incomes. 
Naturally,  we  must  ask  that  question  and 
hope  to  arrive  at  useful  answers.  Per- 
haps the  place  to  start  is  with  govern- 
ment farm  program  payments.  The  fol- 
lowing item  from  a  recent  Legislative 
Reference  Service  statement  appears  ap- 
proximately correct: 

GoTerninent  pdyments  to  farmers  under 
the  price  support  and  adjustment  programs 
totaled  (3.S  billion  In  1068  and  will  total 
about  $3.7  billion  in  1969.  These  payments 
are  made  for  two  basic  purposes:  (1)  to  ef- 
fect desirable  resource  adjustments  (S'upply 
^ianagement) ,  and  (2)  to  supplement  farm 
income  while  permitting  price  support  loan 
levels  to  reflect  world  price  levels. 

Even  in  this  rather  good  year  of  1969, 
to  eliminate  government  support  and 
thus  reduce  the  realized  net  f  smn  income 
by  $3.7  billion  from  its  approximate  level 
of  $16  billion  would  be  a  cut  of  fully 
20  percent.  Such  a  cut  must  be  regarded 
as  total  loss.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  if 
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such  a  reduction  would  be  offset,  at 
least  In  the  short  run,  even  In  a  small 
way  by  reduced  production  expenses 
Hikih  and  increasirutly  higher  tajces  are 
nosv  a  built-in  factor  of  life  In  most  rural 
f  mmimities  The  mortga«e  load  at  $28  7 
buhon  Ls  at  record  levels,  both  as  to  pnn- 
i  pal  and  interest  It  Ls  doubtful  if  other 
i'\i>enies  could  be  reduced  very  much  ex- 
cept by  neslect  of  repair  and  upkeep,  and 
b>  an  even  greater  downward  pressure 
v>n  uui  standard  of  livin>; 


Experience  telLs  me  that.  If  one  does  not 
receive  the  Income  or  expect  to  get  it.  one 
does  not  continue  to  spend  at  the  usual 
rate  very  long.  It  then  becomes  a  matter 
of  •  pnoritie-s."  of  which  we  Ixave  heard 
so  much  in  recent  month* 

I  shudder  to  recall  the  se\ere  disloca- 
tions, the  dire  distress  which  occurred  not 
only  m  my  farming  areas  but  all  over 
the  country  after  World  War  I  Realized 
net  mcome  of  U.S  farm  operators  de- 
clined from  about  $9  3  billion  In  1919  to 


about  $3.9  billion  in  1921.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  table  of  economic 
data  relating  to  farm  prices  and  income 
from  1910  to  196i*,  designated  as  'Tabic 
1   • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
Hughes  in  the  chair  •  Without  objection 
It  Ls  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  w  a.s 
ordered  to  be  prnited  m  tl;e  Record,  a.s 

follow  -s 


TABLl    1      tCOHOMIC  DATA  RELATIMO  tO  fARM  PRICCS  ANO  INCOME    UMTfO  STAli-.    191'    69 


Farm  incoin« 


Panty 

IJtlO 

(percent) 


Rea>iie<t 

JtO^S  film 

iiKome 

(incJudini 

Govern 

m*nt 

payments) 
(mtition 
dollars) 


Profluct'O'i 

eiDCnse^ 

(million 

doMatt) 


107 
96 
98 
!Jl 
98 
94 
103 
120 
119 
110 
99 
80 
87 
89 
89 
95 
91 
88 
91 
92 
83 
67 
58 
64 
75 
88 
92 
93 
78 
77 


7,477 

7.18) 

7.663 

7.919 

;.7U 

8,06(' 

9.643 

13.310 

16.447 

17.  82^ 

15.9C7 

10.  521 

11.009 

12.119 

12.736 

13.667 

13.256 

112»5 

13,563 

13.895 

11, 4r 

8.385 

6.371 

7.081 

8.541 

9.666 

10.712 

11.329 

10.101 

10,556 


3.531 
3.581 
3.833 
3.973 
4.  329 
4.167 
4.836 
6.09? 
7  507 
8.  iJI 


7 


.837 
634 
608 
.MC 
436 
,334 
35« 
441 
727 
7.6Ji 
6.909 
5  499 
i>  443 
4  314 

4  670 
0.061 
5.574 
S,  097 

5  828 
5,  162 


'  t{  income 

ol  taim 

operatots 

(million 

dollars* 


3  946 

3  6U2 
3  830 
3  9*6 
!  689 
1  893 
*  807 
7.218 
8.940 
9  '94 
7  070 
3,887 
t.  4U1 
'.,073 
-  300 
1.313 
s  900 
■)  854 
->  826 
0.254 
52) 
886 
928 
767 
871 
605 
138 
232 
273 
934 


Ye.ii 


1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

194b 

1946 

1947 

I   1948 

j   1949 

1950 

I   1951 

I   1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

I   1961 

'    1962 

I   1963 

I   1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969' 


Pim:i>s  itJKl 

b»  laimeis. 

total 

iiKludini 

intfesl 

fairs  and 

*a|e 

files 

(indei 

ftuml>ers, 

1957- 

59  =100) 


Farm  income 


P..C«J 

rfcei»ed  b» 
termers 

(indei 

numbers 

1957- 

59     10<J> 


P.l     IV 

ratio 
(ijeiceni) 


Realized 

gross  tarir 

ifKome 

(mciudmi 

Govern 

men! 

lia»ments) 
(million 
dollars) 


Pl'jduCtlun 

upenses 
(million 
dollars) 


RejMzfd 

net  income 

ol  larm 

operators 

(million 

dollars) 


4? 
45 

52 
58 
62 
65 
71 
(7 
89 
•6 
88 
97 
98 
95 
95 
94 
95 
98 

too 

IU2 
102 
103 
105 
107 
107 
110 
114 
116 
121 


4? 

51 

66 

80 

87 

86 

98 

114 

119 

103 

107 

125 

119 

105 

102 

96 

95 

97 

l')4 

99 

98 

99 

IJl 

lOO 

98 

103 

110 

104 

108 


ai 

93 

105 

113 

108 

109 

113 

115 

110 

100 

101 

107 

100 

92 

89 

84 

83 

K 

85 

8': 
g< 

30 
80 
78 
76 
77 
80 
74 
73 


11.038 

13.878 
18.767 

23  362 

24  41? 
25.772 
29.706 
34.146 
34.722 
31.628 
32.27! 
37. 055 
36.759 
34. 985 
33.589 
33.138 
34.274 
34.001 
37,911 
37,468 
38.088 
39.771 
41.268 
42.271 
42.56' 
44.926 
49.597 
49.061 
50.752 
54.000 


6.749 

7.675 
9.942 

11. a7 

12.195 
12.927 
14.483 
17.01<' 
18.  79ti 
17.987 
19.410 
22. 252 
22. 63(1 
21.275 
21.577 
21.889 
22.-374 
23.294 
25.236 
26.106 
26.352 
27. 125 
28. 639 
29.688 
29.481 
30.933 
33.404 
34.820 
35.900 
JS.OO'J 


4.289 
6.153 
8.825 
11.87') 
12.  2!  7 
12.850 
15.223 
17.114 
15.932 
13.646 
12.861 
14.803 
14.129 
13.711 
12.012 
11.249 
11.900 
10.  707 
12.675 
11.362 
11.736 
12. 646 
12.619 
12.583 
13.086 
13.993 
16.  193 
14.241 
14.85? 
16.  001,1 


I 


Preliminary  estimate 


Source   I)  5   Df  naitment  ol  Ajriculture.  e»cepl  lof  1969 


Mr.  ELLENDER  Those  are  the  bare 
figures — they  only  suggest  the  distress  of 
one's  neighbors  and  one's  community,  of 
local  merchants  and  country  bankers. 
Farmers'  Income  recovered  somewhat 
during  the  1920's.  especially  in  1925.  but 
such  revival  did  not  restore  agricultural 
health;  it  only  maintained  a  little  life 
and  hope  before  the  final  debacle  of  $2  9 
billion  of  realized  farm  mcome  In  1931 
and  only  $1.9  bUllon  In  1932.  Recovery 
was  slow  In  the  1930's  and  It  would  be 
fair  to  say  that  full  revival  did  not  come 
until  the  large  demands  of  World  War  U 
cleared  oirt  the  surpluses 

Meanwhile,  the  general  economy  con- 
tuiued  to  expand  and  mflate  during 
much  of  the  1920'8.  To  be  sure,  there 
were  'minor  contractions"  In  1923-24 
and  1926-27.  as  will  appear  from  the 
table  I  have  Just  placed  in  the  Ricord. 
but  those  were  minor  intemaptions  of  a 
areat  onrush  of  economic  activity  which 
culminated  only  with  the  traiunatlc  ex- 
perience which  began  in  the  last  quarter 
of  1929  The  decline  continued  with  lit- 
tle interruption  until  the  spring  of  1933. 
The  stock  market  crash,  as  measured  by 
the  Dow  Jones  Industrial  index,  carried 
that  market  from  an  average  of  394.9 
down  to  63.7. 

At  the  bottom,  f^ve-slxths  of  the  Sep- 


tember 1929  value  of  stocks  had  disap- 
peared Wholesale  prices  declined  from 
a  1929  average  of  95  3 — 1926  equals  100 — 
to  65.9  in  1933  With  a  total  labor  force 
of  something  like  48  million  at  the  end  of 
World  War  I.  unemploj-ment  in  Octol)er 
1930  reached  4,639.000;  by  early  1933  it 
was  over  13  million  persons  Payrolls  de- 
clined; in  1933  they  averaged  only  44  per- 
cent of  their  average  in  1929  U.S.  exports 
In  1929  were  $5,241,000,000;  by  1932  they 
had  declined  to  $1,611,000,000.  Imports 
were  hit  nearly  as  hard;  they  declined 
from  $4,399,000,000  in  1920  to  $1,323,000,- 
000  in  1932  It  was  indeed  a  fearful  crash: 
a  penod  of  suicides,  of  breadlines  and 
apple  sales:  of  widespread  distress  and 
blasted  hopes. 

I  assure  Senators  that  no  fanner,  no 
farm  community,  and  no  one  in  the  coim- 
try  has  the  least  desire  again  to  go 
through  the  wringer  as  we  did  in  the 
1920's  and  the  1930's  Yet.  in  all  frank- 
ness, I  have  that  strange  unease,  the  feel- 
ing one  sometimes  has  that  he  has  been 
there  before  Again.  In  our  forgetfulness, 
or  In  our  unwlllingT.ess  to  learn  from 
the  past,  we  are  courting  farm  depres- 
sion and  rural  disaster  if  and  when  we 
scuttle  a  program  which  has  been  very 
useful 

There  us  another  point  I  wLsh  to  make 


today  about  the  probable  effects  on  the 
agricultural  economy  of  abandoning  or 
drasticalb'  changing  farm  programs.  Not 
only  would  there  be  great  loss  of  in- 
come as  Oovemment  payments  to  farm- 
ers are  cut  out.  but  there  would  be  ad- 
verse effects  on  income  which  would 
result  from  the  Increased  production  oc- 
curring 'n  the  absence  of  farm  programs 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  ix>lnt  In  the 
Record,  table  2.  captioned  "Harvested 
Acreage  of  Crops,  United  States." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TABLf  ?      HARVfSTf  0  ACREAGE  OF  CROPS.  UNITEOSTATES. 
1.000  ACRES 


Corn. 

*H.aJ, 

59 

Year 

(r«n 

Cotton 

crops 

1949       

..      85,595 

77.439 
17.843 
26.949 
25.921 

75.910 
61.607 
61.873 
71.130 

357.286 

1950       

..      81.818 

336. 437 

1951     

..      80. 729 

336, 079 

1952   

..      80.940 

341.313 

1953       

..       80.459 

24.341 
27.349 
17.843 

67.840 
54,356 
47,290 

340,660 

1954     

80.186 

338, 184 

1955   

..       79.367 

331,902 

1956 

..      75.247 

26.949 

49,768 

316,244 

1957 

..      71.864 

25.921 

43,754 

315,5(4 

1968 

..      72.224 

24.341 

53,047 

315,712 

1»S$ 

..      72.091 

15.117 

51.716 

316, 331 

1960 

..      71.427 

15.309 

51,879 

315,818 

mi 

..      57.634 

15.634 

51,571 

294.334 
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TABLE  2- HARVESTED  ACREAGE  OF  CROPS,  UNITEOSTATES. 
1.000  ACRES-Continued 


Com. 

Wtieat 

Year 

train 

Cotton 

all 

:%? 

55.726 

15,569 

43.688 

!96t 

59.227 

14,217 

45,506 

l%4 

55.369 

14,055 

49, 762 

965 

55.  332 

15,615 

49,560 

.966    . 

56.933 

9,552 

49,867 

%7    . 

60.  557 

7.997 

58,771 

I%8 

55.  707 

10.175 

55,309 

.969'    , 

54.573 

11.094 

47.  555 

'  Pielim 

inary 

1 

Source 

U  S  Of  |iai 

tnieril  ol 

Afiiiculture 

TABLE  3.— INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  CROP  PRODUCTION,   BY 

GROUPS  OF  CROPS,  UNITED  STATES 

11957-59=1001 


59 

crops 


285, 830 
289,928 
290.462 
290,958 
287, 725 
300,446 
793.900 
286, 124 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  evident  from 
table  2  that  U.S.  agriculture  is  not  now 
using  as  many  acres  in  total  as  it  has 
used  in  some  years  since  World  War  n. 
This  table  is  very  important,  and  I  in- 
vite Senators  to  read  it  and  compare 
the  acreage  that  was  planted,  let  us 
say,  25  years  before,  in  contrast  to  what 
is  planted  now.  It  will  be  seen  that  in 
most  of  our  major  crops,  the  acreage 
has  been  cut  as  much  as  a  third.  Even 
so,  more  production  has  resulted. 

The  cutback  in  acreage  for  certain 
crops,  related  in  large  part  to  agricul- 
tural programs,  has  been  very  signifi- 
cant and  substantial.  Not  so  long  ago, 
we  harvested  annually  more  than  80,- 
000,000  acres  of  corn;  now  we  are  gen- 
erally well  under  60.000,000  acres  in  any 
one  year,  a  difference  of  20  million  acres. 
Cotton  has  dropped  from  considerably 
more  than  20,000,000  acres  to  about  10.- 
X  000,000  acres. 

^  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  I  first  came 

to  Washington,  In  1937,  almost  40  mil- 
lion acres  of  cotton  land  was  required 
to  be  planted  in  order  to  produce  what 
we  can  now  grow  on  16  million  acres. 
That  Is  phenomenal.  That,  In  part,  has 
been  the  cause  of  much  of  our  difficulty. 
We  have  become  so  productive  that  we 
cannot  utilize,  either  domestically  or  by 
export,  all  we  can  produce.  The  Lord 
only  knows  what  would  happen  if  we 
turned  the  farmers  loose  and  let  them 
plant,  cultivate,  and  harvest  all  of  these 
major  crops  that  they  desire.  It  would 
be  chaotic.  Wheat  has  gone  down  from 
more  than  70,000,000  acres  to  less  than 
50,000,000  acres  in  most  recent  years. 

The  point  Is  that  we  do  have  reserve 
capacity  In  US.  agriculttire.  We  are  very 
fortimate  to  have  It — It  has  been  very 
useful  at  certain  periods.  But  a  surplus 
production  capacity  of  nearly  10  per- 
cent must  be  controlled  if  we  are  not  to 
wallow  in  overproduction.  We  have  man- 
aged to  improve  and  adopt  modem  tech- 
nology in  agriculture  to  the  point  where 
we  produce  all  we  can  use  domestically, 
and  export  on  smaller  and  smaller  acre- 
age, as  I  have  just  indicated.  Feed  grain 
production  is  more  than  20  percent  in- 
creased over  the  1957-59  average;  food 
grains  are  up  30  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.lent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  table  3,  which  indicates  very 
interesting  figures,  and  I  ask  Senators  to 
study  those  figures. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


FMd 

Food 

All 

Year                         iraini 

Cotton 

grains 

crops 

1949 80 

131 

92 

92 

1950 81 

82 

86 

89 

1951 75 

124 

85 

91 

1957 79 

124 

109 

95 

1953 77 

134 

100 

94 

1954 81 

111 

88 

93 

1955 86 

120 

83 

96 

1956 .             85 

108 

87 

95 

1957.. 93 

89 

82 

93 

1958. 101 

93 

121 

104 

1959 106 

118 

97 

103 

I960 .                 109 

116 

115 

108 

1961 99 

116 

106 

106 

1967 100 

121 

98 

107 

1963... 108 

125 

102 

111 

1964          .          .             95 

124 
121 
78 

114 
117 
118 

108 

1965... Ill 

115 

1966..   ..            110 

111 

1967. 124 

60 

134 

117 

1968.   118 

88 

141 

119 

1969' 123 

82 

130 

121 

'  Preliminary. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  ol  Agriculture. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Only  cotton,  of  the 
major  crops,  shows  a  major  decrease  and 
that  has  its  own  explanation. 

What  all  this  means  to  me  is  that  if 
we  should  be  so  foolish  as  to  abandon 
acreage  programs,  those  acres  formerly 
used  are  in  large  part  still  available  to 
grow  com,  or  wheat,  or  cotton,  or  other 
crops  and  livestock.  We  can  easily  have 
70,000,000  acres  of  com  again  and  ex- 
pand wheat,  cotton  and  most  other  so- 
called  high-value  crops.  Remember,  the 
acres  are  still  there,  generally  more  fer- 
tile and  productive  than  ever.  About  all 
that  is  required  to  press  them  again  into 
use  is  to  abandon  major  control  pro- 
grams and  reduce  income  enough  to  put 
the  farmer  truly  against  the  wall.  Then 
he  would  have  no  practical  alternative 
except  to  plant  every  acre  he  [>osslbly 
could — hoping  against  hope  that  some- 
how he  would  harvest  a  larger  crop,  and 
that  farmers  In  some  other  areas  would 
run  into  weather  trouble  or  something 
equally  dire.  The  very  probable  result 
would  be  a  larger  surplus  and  greatly 
depressed  prices.  We  know  that  only  a 
little  extra  of  most  of  these  agricultural 
items  can  and  does  result  in  a  substan- 
tial decline  in  price.  And  the  individual 
farmer  among  3  million,  or  even  among 
1  million  highly  productive  commercial 
farmers,  just  is  not  In  position  to  help 
himself  to  do  anything  about  the  overall 
adjustment  which  is  needed. 

Alvin  C.  Egbert  perhaps  summarizes 
one  aspect  of  the  farm  dilemma  better 
than  most  have: 

The  farm  price  and  income  dilemma  has 
been  around  a  long  time.  Except  for  unusual 
periods  such  as  wartime  agricultural  out- 
put tends  to  race  ahead  of  commercial  mar- 
ket outlets.  As  a  result,  without  special 
programs,  prices  of  farm  products  deteriorate 
over  time  relative  to  prices  in  other  sectors 
of  the  economy.  The  farmers'  low  position  on 
the  income  ladder  does  not  improve  much 
In  spite  of  and,  to  a  degree,  because  of  great 
advances  In  productivity.  The  nature  of  this 
Income  dilemma,  in  a  qualitative  sense,  is 
well  known  and  lias  been  well  documented. 
Its  quantitative  nature  Is  sUU  quite  vague. 
The  disagreement*  concerning  the  produc- 
tion consumption  gap  in  agriculture  and  the 
magnitudes  of  supply  and  demand  price  elas- 


ticities   for    agricultural    products    are    evi- 
dence of  this  vagueness.' 

Egbert  is  an  economist  with  the  Inter- 
national Bank  of  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  hence  he  is  not  under  any 
shadow  of  the  USDA.  In  any  case  some 
of  the  better  farm  economists  have  at- 
tempted to  shed  light  on  these  problems. 
I  have  heard  of  vei-y  few  who  think  that 
farm  production  would  be  reduced  If 
fanr.  programs  were  abandoned,  and 
then  only  In  the  long  run,  as  new  tech- 
nology and  other  means  could  not  be 
afforded. 

More  than  a  decade  ago,  an  occasional 
sophisticated  technical  study  and  state- 
ment touched  on  what  could  be  expected 
to  happen  to  farm  prices  and  income  if 
supporting  control  and  programs  were 
abandoned.  An  example  which  comes  to 
mind  is  a  joint  committee  print  of  the 
86th  Congress,  second  session,  which  in- 
cluded materials  prepared  for  our  Joint 
Economic  Committee  on  "Economic 
Policies  for  Agriculture  m  the  1960's— 
Implications  of  Four  Selected  Alterna- 
tives." Several  farm  economists  now- 
recognized  as  leaders  In  their  field  pro- 
vided materials,  among  them  Hathaway, 
of  Michigan  State;  Brandow,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania State,  Schnittker,  of  Kansas  State: 
and  Walter  Wilcox,  of  our  Legislative 
Reference  Service.  Working  with  the 
authors  and  the  staff  on  the  formulation 
and  development  of  the  study  was  an 
advisory  panel  which  included  Bishop, 
of  North  Carolina  State;  Heady,  of  Iowa 
State;  Kelso,  of  Arizona;  and  Seaver,  of 
Cormecticut.  I  shall  not  attempt  he're  to 
summarize  this  82-page  document  of 
1960  in  detail  but  with  your  indulgence. 
Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  quote  from 
the  letters  of  transmittal   (IV)  : 

They  find  farm  prices  and  Income  would 
fall  sharply  if  current  farm  price  support, 
production  control,  and  conservation  reserve 
programs  were  dropped  and  not  replaced  by 
an  alternative  program  or  combination  of 
programs. 

•  •  •  •  • 

According  to  these  projections,  net  farm 
Income  could  be  expected  to  drop  from  $11.3 
billion  In  1959  to  »7.2  bUllon  In  1965  of  which 
$3.1  billion  Is  imputed  income  from  rental 
of  the  farm  dwellings,  and  from  home  pro- 
duced food  and  fuel.  Allowing  for  trends  In 
farm  consolidation,  net  income  per  commer- 
cial farm  with  sales  of  •2.500  or  more  in 
1965  would  be  30  percent  lower  than  in  1959. 

PROJECTIONS  FOR  1965  WITH  PRICE  SUPPORTS  AND  PRO- 
DUCTION LIMITATIONS  REMOVED  INDICATE  PRICES  FOR 
THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  FARM  PRODUCTS  WHICH  COMPARE 
WITH  1959 


1959 


Protected 
1965,  no 
controls 
or  price 
supports 


Percent 
decline 


Cattle(cwt.) J72.50 

Hogs(cwt.) 14.20 

Eggs(do2.).. .31 

Milh(cwt) 4.16 

Corn(bu.) 1.07 

Wheat(bu.) 1.75 

Cotton  (lb.)... .  .37 

Ric«(ciirt.) 4.79 


tl7.08 

10.95 

.76 

3.67 

.77 

.87 

.21 

3.49 


74 
73 
16 
12 
78 
50 
34 
27 


lAlvln  C.  Egbert,  "An  Aggregate  Model 
of  Agriculture — Implrlc*!  Estimates  and 
Some  Policy  Implications",  American  Jour- 
nal of  AgrlciUtural  Economics,  Vol.  61,  No,  1, 
February  1969,  pages  71-83, 
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Tlie  details  of  the  commodity  price 
pn>jectioiis  made  at  that  time  are  of 
some  interest  even  now 

Other  studies  have  followed  and  some 
no  doubt  are  contUiulng  The  center  for 
A-!ncultural  and  Economic  Dtvelop- 
ment  at  Iowa  University  In  1969  reported 
at  page  82:  '■ 

\  number  of  studies  m.tdf  in  1959  »nd  l,iter 
\e.,rs  b7  Pennsvl-. anla  Sii>t«  Unlversuy  Io*» 
State  L'Qlversuv.  and  conftresslonaJ  coinmit- 
tt*s  indlc-ted  that  if  the  prlc*  support  and 
protiuctlon  adjusimetit  pro^raius  were 
dropped  e\en  inou^h  the  PL  480.  or  sur- 
plus diapc^-^a:  pragr»m  were  conunued  at 
the  recent  :evel3  gross  farm  Income  would 
decline  20  percent  or  more  and  net  f.^rm 
income  would  fall  by  almoM  one-half 

It  IS  appropiate  that  we  take  note 
that  crop  production  in  1969  set  a  new 
alltjme  high  for  the  thud  consecutive 
year.  The  •all  crop  "  production  Index  was 
21  percent  above  the  1957-59  average 
Crop  yields  per  acre  continued  the  up- 
trend of  recent  years  The  composite 
index  of  vield  per  acre  for  28  major  crops 
for  1969  was  132—1957-59  100'— 3 
points  above   the   previous  high   set  In 

1968  Thus  higher  yields  per  acre  more 
than  offset  lower  acreage  for  many  crops. 
Harvested  acreage  for  59  major  crops  in 

1969  wa^  held  to  286.124.000  acres,  as 
compared  with  295.099.000  acres  in  1968 
and  300.446.000  acres  in  1967.  It  seems 
safe  to  assume  that  something  like  50.- 
000.000  usable  acres  were  being  held  out 
of  production,  due  mostly  to  existing 
Government  programs.  Fortunately,  we 
do  not  now  have  to  face  the  excessive 
surpluses,  the  disastrously  low  prices  for 
some  products  and  the  sharply  lower 
farm  Income  which  would  be  the  case 
If  the  many  individual  production  units 
of  our  unsurpassed  agricultural  factory 
had  been  forced  to  operate  to  full  throttle 
by  economic  and  poliUcal  circumsUnce. 

r»     riBM   raOCKAMS  *.N0  the  CINM.*I.   rCONOMT 

Commonsense  tells  us  that  any  pro- 
ducing group  which  buys  about  $37  bil- 
lion in  production  goods  per  year  is  an 
Important  factor  in  our  general  econ- 
omy. The  commercial  fanner  buys  about 
5  percent  of  our  total  steel  production, 
about  $16  billion  of  our  petroleum  prod- 
ucts or  11  percent  of  the  total  sold.  He 
buvs  a  lot  of  rubber  for  his  cars  and  trar- 
tors.  It  is  estimated  that  his  purchases 
are  the  basts  for  about  6  million  Jobs 
In  machinery,  chemical  and  other  supply 
industries  In  turn,  his  products  are  the 
basis  for  processing  and  marketing  In- 
dustries which  provide  an  estimated  14  Lo 
16  million  jobs. 

In  our  rapidly  srowir.g  industrial  econ- 
omy, the  importance  of  the  farm  sector 
and  Its  contributions  to  the  total  econ- 
omy, unfortunately,  have  received  less 
and  le.-vs  emphasis  It  is  true  that  the  farm 
share  of  the  gross  national  product  Is 
declining,  but  so  is  the  farm  share  of 
-  total  population  and  many  other  items 
A  problem  does  arise  as  to  whether 


the  slCTilf^cance  of  the  farm  sector  In 
it^  interrelations  to  the  rest  of  the  econ- 
omy can  be  quanUIied  or  can  otherwise 
t>e  accurately  and  adequately  described. 
We  know  It  U  important— iUs  products 
are  nece.ssary  for  our  existence  We  have 
to  ha'.e  food  and  fiber  for  domestic  pur- 
poses to  live  And  we  should  have  enough 
additional  food  and  fiber  to  a.-<.sist  *ith  a 
favorable  balance  uf  tr.ide  But  what 
moie  can  we  say 

Tl'.ere  is  an  old  point  of  view  going 
way  b.ick.  tiiat  economic  depressions  are 
farm  led  and  fann  fed  The  idea  achieved 
con.^lderab!e  status  in  the  yeare  follow- 
ing World  War  I. 

In  Its  most  extrime  form  that  point 
of  view  is  chai  actenzed  by  what  is  called 
the  multiplier  tlieory.  which,  in  this  In- 
sUnce.  says  that  $1  of  gro.ss  farm  income 
generates  $7  of  national  Income.  Basi- 
cally the  theory  resus  on  the  fart  that 
from  1929  to  1950  national  Income  was 
about  seven  limes  that  of  farm  income. 
It  1^  not  my  purpo.se  here  today  to  pro- 
mulgate that  ratio,  nor  to  examine  it.  nor 
to  defend  it.  as  some  have  But  it  does 
stand  to  reason,  deductive  and  Inductive, 
that  tliere  is  some  sort  of  multiplier  fac- 
tor involved  In  the  creation  of  and  ex- 
penditure of  something  like  $45  billion 
per  year  from  marketings,  to  say  notli- 
in*;  of  livm>;  expenses.  What  merchant, 
whether  located  in  village,  county  seat, 
or  larger  metropolis,  would  doubt  that 
those  farm-generated  dollars  do  result 
in  a  lot  of  business  turnover  in  the  gen- 
eral economy?  The  problem  is  that  of 
ascertaining,  even  roughly,  how  much 
of  a  multiplier  factor  Ls  involved.  As  I 
said  before  not  many  farm  economists, 
have  Riven  this  problem  major  atten- 
tion Fortunately  a  few  have  become  in- 
volved. 

A  sinnificant  recent  study  relates  not 
to  national  data  but  to  Kan-sas  data  for 
the  years  1950  to  1966.' 

The  conclusions  reached  in  Uiis  study 
show 

First,  that  on  Uie  average,  $1  of  farm 
income  generated  $3  33  of  total  income, 
whereas  $1  of  nonfarm  income  generated 
only  $1.46  of  total  income; 

Second,  that  tlie  farm  sector  expended 
84  4  percent  of  its  income  in  the  nonfarm 
sector,  whereas  the  nonfarm  sector  ex- 
pended only  10  percent  of  its  income  In 
the  f£u-m  sector,  and; 

nurd,  there  was  an  mcreasing  inter- 
dependence between  farm  and  nonfarm 
sectors  between  1950  and  1966. 

This  last  point  Is  explained  by  the 
growing  complexity  of  highly  mechanized 
farmiiig  which  has  created  greater  and 
stronger  linkages  between  the  farm  sec- 
tor and  the  rest  of  the  economy.  In  other 
words,  farm  production  has  become  more 
dependent  on  purchased  inputs  from 
ofT-farm  sources 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield "' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  could 
the  distinKuished  Senator,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Porestr>-,  who  is  grivlng  a  very  worth- 
while address  on  the  farm  program,  tell 
the  Senate  at  this  time  what  the  price 
of  wheat  Is.  roughly:" 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  The  average 
price  received  in  the  marketplace  in  De- 
cember 1969  was  $1  30  per  bushel.  How- 
ever, including  payments  It  is  an  average 
of  about  $1  90  I  have  a  little  tabulation 
here  indicating  the  prices  of  several 
commodities,  not  only  of  wheat,  but  aLso 
of  other  commodities 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Let  us  take  wheat 
It  is  under  $2. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Yes.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  1947  wheat  was  selling  at  $2.29 
a  bushel.  In  1960.  it  was  75  cents.  And 
In  Dec2mber  1969,  including  payments. 
It  was  about  $1  90. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  vmanlmous  con- 
sent that  a  table  titled  'Agricultural 
prices  for  selected  commodities"  be 
placed  in  tlie  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
titled  "Agricultural  prices  for  selected 
commodities"  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ACmCl'lTUd*!     PRICfS     fOR    SflECTfD    COMMODITIES, 
1947.  I960    AMO  OeCEMBtR  1969 


-  Donald  J  Hunter  (Ed  »  ?ood  Ooala.  Fu- 
ture Structural  Changea,  and  AgrlcultunU 
Policy:  A  National  Baaebook".  Iowa  8Ut« 
University  Preas.  Ames.  Iowa,  !»«»,  336  page* 


•  Abbafl  Mirakbor  and  Prank  Oras«m.  "Im- 
portance of  tbe  Farm  Sector  to  the  Bconomjr: 
A  Multiplier  Approach."  American  Journal  of 
Agrlcuiturai  Kconomlca,  Vol.  60.  No.  4,  No- 
vember IBM,  pp   B13-W0. 


1947 


1960 


1969 


WtMl  (bushel) 

r  ?9 

tl  75 

ijl   30 

Corn  (t>u she*). . 

;  16 

.99« 

1.09 

Oll^  (hushrO 

1   M 

.60 

.M 

B.v'er  (t)u'.h»i) 

1  n 

S4 

892 

Conci  (pojnd) 

31  9? 

JO  10 

19  9S 

RiC«(huiKlie(><ii«4gM}  . 

i.  97 

<  » 

4  93 

I  W.lh  («,men|j  Jl  90 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Gomg  back  10  years, 
does  the  Senator  recall  what  the  price 
of  a  loaf  of  bread  was  in,  say,  1959  or 
1960?  Let  us  take  1960. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  It  was.  I  would  say, 
at  least  6  cents  less  than  it  is  now,  per- 
haps as  much  as  9  cents. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  being  conservative.  What  has  hap- 
pened to  the  price  of  wheat  over  that 
10-year  period? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  has  gone  on  down. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Who  has  made  the 
profit  on  the  wheat  grown  by  the  farm- 
ers? 

Mr.  ELLENDEK.  Evidently  the  people 
in  between  made  it — the  manufacturer, 
the  distributor,  the  retailer.  The  freight 
rate  has  gone  up.  but  the  farmer  did  not 
get  any  benefit  from  any  of  the  added 
cost. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Who  pays  for  the 
price  increase? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  The  consumer. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  And  who  gets  the 
blame? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  The  farmer. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senators  from 
the  industrial  States  seem  to  think  that 
Is  it  the  farmer  who  Is  responsible 
for  the  increase  In  food  prices. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  farmer  is  not 
responsible. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Absolutely  not.  His 
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costs  have  gone  up  and  his  price  has 
gone  down.  What  has  happened  to  the 
farm  population  in  the  meantime? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  farm  population 
has  decreased  considerably.  When  I  first 
came  to  Washington,  as  I  recall.  23  per- 
cent of  the  population  lived  on  farms  and 
they  produced  food  for  themselves  and 
everyone  else  in  the  country.  Today, 
fann  population  is  about  5.2  percent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  now  like  to  go  on  to  beef.  The 
Senator  in  the  beginning  of  his  speech 
mentioned  the  fact  that  the  consumers 
had  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  beef,  not 
realizing  that  demand  for  beef  is  higher 
than  ever  before — and  I  might  say  that 
the  beef  population  has  not  been  able 
to  keep  up  with  the  demand — or  that 
the  family  is  now  spending  only  16.5  per- 
cent of  its  take-home  pay  for  food,  a 
smaller  percentage  than  ever  before. 

Could  the  Senator  tell  us  the  facts, 
what  the  situation  is  as  far  as  beef  is 
concerned? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  price  of  beef  in 
the  last  2  years  has  increased  some.  I 
will  have  the  figures  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point.  I  do  not  have  them 
now.  In  December  1968  the  average  price 
received  by  farmers  for  beef  cattle 
amounted  to  $23.50  per  hundredweight. 
In  December  1969  the  price  amounted 
to  $25.60. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Are  there  any  price 
supports  for  beef? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  there  are  no 
price  supports,  as  I  stated  earlier.  In 
my  opinion,  what  has  caused  the  beef 
price  to  go  up  is  that  the  people  have 
had  a  little  more  money  to  spend,  and 
they  are  eating  more  beef.  I  think  also 
that  the  producers  of  beef  are  spending 
a  lot  of  money  in  advertising  the  sale 
of  beef. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  in  Montana, 
and  I  assume  in  Wyoming  also,  the 
stock  growers  are  putting  on  campaigns 
for  the  sale  of  beef.  And  they  are  putting 
in  their  own  money  voluntarily  to  carry 
on  that  campaign.  They  are  not  being 
aided  by  the  Government.  In  relation 
to  the  question  raised  with  reference  to 
the  wheat  ranchers  in  Montana  and  the 
price  which  they  get  for  their  product 
now  and  the  end  product  price  which 
the  consumer  has  to  pay,  does  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
see  a  parallel  between  the  beef  producer 
and  the  wheat  rancher,  even  though  beef 
prices  are  up  a  little  bit,  and  the  fact 
that  as  prices  increase  it  is  the  con- 
sumer who  pays,  and  pays,  and  pays? 
It  is  not  the  beef  producer  who  has  the 
big  gain. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  The  farmers  and  the  pro- 
ducers of  beef  are  not  the  ones  who  are 
causing  the  prices  of  their  products  to 
increase  and  thereby  making  a  lot  of 
money.  It  Is  the  in-between,  in  the  dis- 
tribution and  retailing  process.  For  in- 
stance, one  goes  to  a  supermarket  in 
Washington  and  as  he  makes  his  pur- 
chases he  hears  music.  Who  does  the 
Senator  think  pays  for  that  music?  The 


producers  and  the  farmers  get  nothing 
more  for  their  products  at  all.  The  rec- 
ord shows  that  the  prices  of  farmers 
now  are  much  lower  than  they  were  in 
1947  and  1948,  but  in  the  meantime 
their  costs  have  gone  up. 

I  will  demonstrate  that  fact  by  a  ta- 
ble which  I  have  before  me.  The  table 
indicates  the  high  cost  that  the  farmer 
must  put  into  his  farm  in  order  to  pro- 
duce. Let  us  consider  corn.  In  order  to 
get  into  business  with  a  farm  of  228 
acres,  which  is  average  In  the  corn  belt, 
in  1954  $80,358  wtis  required  as  an  in- 
vestment in  machines,  and  so  forth. 
Today  $243,880  would  be  required.  In 
cotton,  for  a  l,OGO-acre  farm.  $147,300 
was  required  for  machines  and  so  forth 
in  1954,  while  today  $440,000  would  be 
required  to  begin  economic  production. 
In  winter  wheat,  $68,590  would  have 
been  required  for  a  farm  of  690  acres  in 
1954,  while  now  it  is  $147,120  for  860 
acres. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  place  a  table  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  titled  "Capital  investment  re- 
quirements for  selected  type  farms." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
titled  "Capital  investment  requirements 
for  selected  type  farms"  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

CAPITAL  INVESTMENT  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  SELECTED 
TYPE  FARMS 


19S4 


1968 


Ca$ligr»in J80,358 JZ43,J880, 

(Cornbelt  area) (228acres)..  (324  acres). 

Cotton $147.300 J440.040. 

(Mississippi  Delta)  ...  (1,000  acres) (1.000  acres) 

Winter  wheal $68,590 $147,120. 

(Southern  plains) (CSOacres) (860  acres). 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  on,  and  on,  and 
on. 

Mr.  ET.T.KNDER.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  farmer  gets  the 
blame,  but  he  does  not  get  the  profits. 

Mr.  KTiT.KNDEat.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  result  is  that 
he  is  often  made  the  butt  of  ridicule 
when  he  should  be  thanked  and  given  the 
gratitude  of  the  people  for  producing 
as  much  as  he  does  in  spite  of  the  handi- 
caps and  difficulties  which  confront  him 
day  in  and  day  out. 

Mr.  ET.T.KNDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

I  wish  to  cite  other  figtires  in  addition 
to  the  ones  I  referred  to  before.  In  1947 
the  realized  gross  farm  income  was 
$34,146  billion.  The  production  expense 
was  $17,032  billion,  and  the  realized  net 
income  was  $17,114  billion. 

In  1968  the  realized  gross  farm  income 
was  $51  billion,  and  the  net  production 
expense  was  $35  billion,  so  that  there 
was  only  $14  billion  of  realized  net  in- 
come. 

Here  we  have  farmers  who  in  1947  had 
a  realized  net  income  of  $17  billion  with 
a  gross  income  of  $34  billion,  and  In  1968, 
out  of  a  gross  income  of  $51  billion, 
the  fsumer  only  netted  $14,786  billion. 

Those  figures  demonstrate   that  the 


cost  of  producing  has  so  increased  that 
the  farmer  of  today  is  simply  not  making 
as  much  money  as  before  because  of  the 
price  squeeze. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  table  titled  "Farm  income  in  the 
United  States,  selected  years." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
titled  "Farm  income  in  the  United 
States,  selected  years"  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

FARM  INCOME   IN  THE   UNITID  STATES    SELECTfO  VEARS 

till  millions  ol  dollars! 


Realised 

Rea 

12  ed 

SIOSS 

aim 

Production 

net 

income 

eipenses 

income 

1947 

34 

146 

17,032 

17 

114 

1957   .. 

34 

001 

23,294 

10 

707 

I960.... 

j8 

USB 

26,  352 

il 

736 

1%8      . 

V. 

132 

35,  346 

14 

786 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  inflation  would 
decrease  that  amount  fiuther  because  if 
one  compares  the  2  years,  the  lesser 
amount  in  the  latter  year  is  not  only  less 
actually,  as  far  as  overall  figures  are  con- 
cerned, but  it  is  a  good  deal  less  as  far  as 
the  value  of  the  dollar  is  concerned. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  That  would  be  another  fac- 
tor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  the  slack  is 
taken  up,  not  by  the  farmers,  but  by  the 
consimiers  in  the  long  run,  and  the  farm- 
ers get  the  blame. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  very  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Conunittee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  for  the  excellent  presenta- 
tion he  Is  making  this  morning.  While 
doubtless  there  would  be  those  who  do 
not  agree  with  all  the  conclusions  and 
recommendations  he  may  make  on  be- 
half of  that  conmilttee,  I  think  all  of  us 
owe  him  a  real  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
factual  presentation  he  has  made  and 
the  way  he  has  traced  the  history  of  ag- 
riculture in  this  country  over  the  last  50 
years. 

The  comparisons  he  makes  back  in  the 
thirties  show  what  happened  in  times 
past  in  agricultural  Income  and  the  Sen- 
ator has  brought  that  record  forward 
and  up  to  date.  I  think  that  the  research 
that  obviously  has  preceded  this  speech 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  char- 
acterizes the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  as  being  the  astute  student 
that  he  is. 

I  would  like  also  to  pay  my  respects 
today  to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
majority  leader,  for  the  contribution  he 
makes  in  calling  attention  to  something 
that  is  altogether  too  often  overlooked 
by  people  in  this  cotmtry. 

Just  let  the  price  of  steaks  rise,  as  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  so  well  knows, 
by  a  few  cents  a  pound  and  we  hear 
repeated  outcries  for  boycotts.  What  is 
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not  recognized  nor  appreciated  by  mast 
housewives  In  this  country  is  that  when 
one  of  these  boycotts  Is  instituted  it  hurts 
the  wrong  people  It  hurts  the  producer 
and  it  immediately  affects  the  wholesale 
price  of  cattle,  pork,  or  whatever  It  may 
be  Therefore.  It  does  not  Ret  at  the  cause 
of  the  trouble — which  actually  Is  a  re- 
jection of  increased  wayes  for  the  in- 
creased costs  of  proce.viinR  the  beef  from 
the  tmie  it  leaves  the  fanns  and  ranches 
of  Montana  and  Wyomins — and  this 
extra  trimming  and  the  Individual  pack- 
aging, which  is  significant,  as  was 
brought  out  by  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana, m  the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread    It 

15  net  the  farmer  who  is  benefiting  from 
this  price  nse.  Is  that  correct '' 

Mr  ELLENDER  The  Senator  ls  cor- 
rect The  price  of  wheat  has  gone  down 
to  $1  90  and  the  \  rice  of  a  loaf  of  bread 
has  gone  up  8  or  9  cents  a  loaf  But  the 
best  point  to  indicate  what  the  farmer  is 
up  against  is  Ulustrated  by  tlus  table 
from  which  I  read  With  a  $51  billion 
g^ross  income,  the  cost  of  producing  that 
crop  was  twice  as  much  as  the  cost  to 
produce  it  in  1947.  smd  the  net  mcome 
dropped  from  $17  billion  to  $14  billion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  In  devalued  dc  liars. 

Mr.  ELLENDE31  And  that  was  in  de- 
valued dollars.  This  is  $14  billion  of  net 
income  with  gross  sales  of  $51  billion 
In  1947.  the  cost  of  production  was  $17 
billion  against  $35  biUion  m  1968 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  sim  happy  to  have  the 
distingtiished  chairmsui  of  the  commit- 
tee underscore  those  facts  because  it  Is 
well  that  every  American  should  be 
aware  and  apprised  of  the  situation  be- 
fore he  makes  a  snap  judgment  I  waa 
plesised  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  pomted  out  that  in 
tlus  year  of  1970.  the  average  fajnily  in 
America  spends  a  smaller  proportion  of 
their  t%ke-home  pay  than  they  have 
spent  before,  for  food.  In  this  country, 
this  great  America  of  ours,  according  to 
the  flgxires  presented  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  consumer  spends  only 

16  5  percent  of  his  taie-home  pay  to  buy 
all  of  the  food  which  makes  us  the  best 
fed  nation  In  the  world.  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  ELLENDER  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HANSEN  I  think  we  ought  to 
rememt)er  that  I  know  that  when  we 
were  talking  about  graziiig  f^es  this  l&st 
year,  there  were  those  who  tned  to 
characterize  the  average  stockman,  \x 
he  a  sheepman  on  the  Montaiia  range 
or  a  cattleman  on  the  Wyoming  range, 
as  being  wealthy  and  who  felt  that  those 
fees  should  not  be  continued  but  that 
they  should  be  Increased  very  drastically. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  were  talkii.g  about 
a  few  wealthy  cattlemen,  that  would  \x 
one  thing.  The  fact  is  that  the  grazing 
fees  on  BLM  land  accounts  for  a  small 
number  of  cattle  or  sheep.  If  we  could 
raise  the  grazing  fees  and  get  at  the 
wealthy  stockmen,  that  would  be  one 
thing.  But  we  would  not  be  doing  that. 
We  would  be  putting  out  of  business 
man^  marginal  operators  who  right  now. 
as  my  distingulahed  colleague  from  Mon- 


tana knows,  are  only  ju-st  about  keeping 
their  nose  above  water. 

If  those  grazing  fees  were  Increased, 
as  was  proposed,  for  a  period  of  10  years, 
a  lot  of  little  stockmen  would  be  put  out 
of  busme-s  The  tragedy  of  that  is  that 
if  it  wore  doiu'.  the  people  who  would  be 
hurt  fir.st  and  most  seriously  would  be 
those  who  were  dependent  upon  Jobs 
from  thase  operators  It  would  hurt  the 
schoolchildren.  who.se  support  for 
schools  comes  largely  from  taxes,  In 
many  of  the  rural  areas  of  the  West,  di- 
rectly because  of  the  presence  of  sheep 
and  cattle  on  the  tax  rolls 

Becau.se  of  that  fact.  I  am  p'.ea.scd  that 
our  colleagues  are  gaming  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  agricultural  eco- 
nomic facts  of  life  by  virtue  of  the  ex- 
tremely able  presentation  that  has  come 
from  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Loul.^iana.  I  compliment  him  for  the 
great  effort  and  the  great  research  tliat 
ha\e  gone  into  this  presentation. 

Mr  ELLENDER  I  appreciate  that  very- 
much.  I  have  a  good  staff  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  in 
the  person  of  Mr  Henry  Ca^so,  who  is 
sitting  on  my  left,  an  economist  of  note, 
and  of  Dr.  John  Rose  and  Dr.  Wsdter 
Wilcox  from  the  Library  of  Congress 
They  have  obtained  all  these  statistics. 
at  nay  suggestion.  I  have  used  that  ma- 
terial in  these  remarks  in  order  to  paint 
a  complete  picture. 

As  I  have  said,  not  only  now.  but  in 
the  past,  the  farmers  are  not  to  blame: 
it  is  t)ie  "in-betweens"  who  make  the 
money,  if  there  is  any  to  be  made,  not 
the  fanners  The  farmer  makes  a  bare 
living,  on  an  average.  Of  course,  the 
large  commercial  farmers  produce  well 
and  do  very  well  in  some  cases. 

Mr  HANSEN.  If  the  Senator  wUl  yield 
further,  just  let  me  say  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  that 
he  IS  a  very  generous  man.  I  do  appreci- 
ate the  excellence  of  the  staff  that  sur- 
rounds him  But  let  me  note  that  it  is  his 
concern  for  agriculture  and  his  interest 
In  the  very  fundamental  and  basic  prob- 
lems In  this  country  that  have  prompted 
him  to  make  the  inquiry  which  has  re- 
sulted In  the  presentation  he  has  made 
this  morning  So  I  salute  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  his  very  able  as- 
sistants. 

Mr  ELLENDErR  I  appreciate  that  very 
much  I  must  admit  that,  havmg  been 
on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  for  33  years,  if  I  did  not  know 
a  great  deal  about  agriculture  and  its 
problems,  I  could  not  head  that  commit- 
tee In  fact.  I  would  not  want  to  head  it. 
I  have  devoted  a  lot  of  time  to  agricul- 
ture As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  these  studies 
we  brought  out  what  I  thought  were  per- 
tinent facts  that  should  t)e  pointed  up  so 
as  to  dramatize  the  situation.  We  oould 
produce  many  more  figures,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  confuse  people.  If  we  can  make  a 
case  of  it  dramatically,  maybe  some  of 
our  friends  in  the  press  will  prmt  it  and 
show  to  the  American  people  who  is 
getting  what.  I  hope  that  the  tables  are 
printed  so  the  American  people  can  learn 
w  ho  gets  what  and  why. 


I  think  it  is  very  important  to  note 
that  from  1947  to  1968  the  gross  Income 
of  the  fanners  increased  by  about  $17 
billion,  but  their  net  income  actually 
decreased  by  almost  $3  billion. 

I  am  just  wondering  what  would  hap- 
pen if  we  did  away  with  subsidies.  If  we 
permitted  our  farmers  to  plant  all  the 
available  acres,  they  would  glut  the 
market  so  quickly  that  it  would  break 
c\erybody  There  is  no  doubt  In  my  own 
mind  that  in  breakmg  the  farmer,  the 
production  of  food  would  be  drastically 
reduced,  and  it  would  cost  the  consumer 
a  good  deal  more  than  the  $3.7  billion 
in  program  expense  I  have  just  men- 
tioned They  would  pay  many  billions 
moie  in  higher  prices  for  food. 

There  is  no  question  In  my  own  mind 
that  if  there  were  a  scarcity  of  food,  the 
"in-betweens"  would  make  more  profits. 
They  would  ask  more  for  the  finished 
product,  and  the  consumer  would  be  the 
one  to  pay  it  But  by  paying  through 
taxation,  the  cost  has  been  limited  to 
$3  7  billion  a  year.  Actually,  the  farmer 
subsidizes  the  urban  areas  and  the  gen- 
eral taxpayer  to  a  much  greater  extent 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee yield  at  this  time, 

Mr    ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  commend  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  on  the  out- 
standing presentation  he  has  made  thLs 
morning.  I  have  served  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  under 
the  distingiushed  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, for  beginning  my  14th  year  now. 
No  man  in  the  Senate  understands  the 
problems  of  agriculture  as  well  as  does 
the  distmguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. He  not  only  understands  those  prob- 
lems, but  he  has  worked  diligently  and 
faithfully  to  solve  those  problems  to  the 
best  of  his  ability. 

I  am  happy  to  associate  myself  with 
everything  he  has  said  today.  I  was  bom 
and  raised  on  a  farm.  I  live  on  a  farm 
by  choice  at  the  present  time.  Of  aU  the 
things  I  have  done  in  my  life,  I  have 
gotten  more  genuine,  bona  fide  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  out  of  farming,  and 
made  the  least  money,  than  anything  I 
ever  undertook. 

I  think  that  Is  a  fair  Illustration  of 
what  Is  taking  place  nationwide.  It  has 
about  gotten  to  the  point  now  that  If  one 
can  afford  to  farm,  he  does  not  need  to. 
The  capital  Investment  is  ao  great  that 
that  person  would  be  better  off  If  he  uti- 
lized his  capital  by  liquidating  his  in- 
vestment, moving  to  town,  and  starting 
a  bank.  This  would  return  an  Infinitely 
better  income. 

We  have  seen  throughout  the  South- 
east and  throughout  the  Nation  little 
farms  t>eing  plowed  under  year  after  year 
for  more  than  30  years.  We  have  seen, 
unfortunately,  those  with  few  skUls  and 
with  little  education  flock  to  the  cities, 
hoping  for  a  better  life.  There,  unfortu- 
nately, many  of  them  have  become  ob- 
jects of   welfare   and   created  greater 
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burdens  and  problems  for  the  taxpayers 
of  our  country.  It  is  far  more  expensive 
to  try  to  subsidize  refugee  farmers  In  our 
metropolitan  areas  on  welfare  than  to 
u.se  our  subsidies  to  ti-y  to  keep  farmers 
m  operation. 

In  speaking  of  subsidy.  I  would  like  to 
.v.iy  that  the  greatest  subsidy  that  takes 
place  in  the  United  States  today  is  the 
subsidy  that  rural  areas  contribute  to 
uban  areas. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  First,  it  is  a  sub- 
.Mdy  of  brainpower.  Able  youth  of  rural 
areas  seek  job  opportunities  when  they 
finish  high  school  and  college.  Most  of 
them  migrate  to  the  urban  centers  seek- 
liiu  employment  and  job  opportunities. 
Think  of  what  the  cost  is  to  these  rural 
counties,  the  rural  sections  of  our  States, 
to  educate  those  children,  furnish  police 
protection  for  them,  and  furnish  health 
protection  and  all  of  the  things  the  gov- 
ernment provides  our  citizens  today. 
Then,  when  they  reach  maturity  and  be- 
come productive  citizens,  they  leave  the 
area  that  has  contributed  so  much  to 
their  education,  and  go  to  an  urban  area, 
there  to  make  their  contributions. 

So  I  say  the  first  subsidy  is  the  brain 
drain,  Mr.  President;  and  the  second 
subsidy  is  this:  The  American  farmers 
today  provide  more  food  and  fiber  to 
American  citizens  at  less  cost.  In  propor- 
tion to  their  wage,  than  in  any  other 
area  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Americans 
today  pay  less  take-home  pay  for  their 
food  than  citizens  of  any  other  major 
nation  In  the  world.  The  cost  is  far  less 
tlian  it  was  even  during  the  depths  of 
the  depression. 

Our  distinguished  chairman  has  an- 
nounced that  on  February  18.  we  will 
start  hearings  on  a  farm  bill.  Time  is  of 
the  essence,  as  the  distinguished  chair- 
man knows,  because  most  of  the  major 
farm  programs  expire  this  year.  It  takes 
advance  notice  and  leadtime  for  the 
farmers  to  make  their  plans,  to  begin  to 
finance  their  needs,  to  purchase  their 
equipment,  and  to  make  arrangements 
for  their  leases  and  their  contracts  for 
the  next  year.  So  it  is  imperative  that 
Congress  pass  a  farm  bill  at  the  earliest 
practicable  opportunity. 

I  know  from  my  own  experience  as  a 
farmer  that  most  of  them,  at  the  present 
time,  are  losing  money.  TTiey  are  living 
on  the  capital  that  they  have  accumu- 
lated heretofore.  They  are  going  more 
heavily  In  debt;  and  they  are  having  a 
drastic  time  under  present  circum- 
stances. 

Unfortunately,  their  political  force  In 
the  Nation  is  woefully  diminished.  Only 
6  percent  of  the  American  people  today 
make  their  livelihood  from  agriculture. 
Ninety-four  percent  are  not  engaged  in 
agriculture.  That  gives  them  a  woefully 
weak  voice  In  Congress  for  achieving 
justice,  fair  farm  programs,  fair  income, 
and  fair  parity,  as  the  chairman  so  well 
knows,  for  that  6  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion that  has  done  a  magnificent  Job  In 
providing  the  food  and  fiber  for  not  only 
the  rest  of  the  American  citizens,  but 
also  vast  segments  of  the  people  In 
foreign  countries. 

CXVI 79-  Part   1 


I  compliment  my  chairman.  I  have  al- 
lied myself  with  him.  The  chairman 
knows  I  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
him  In  this  matter,  to  try  to  achieve 
some  Justice,  some  parity,  some  fair  in- 
come for  the  American  farmer. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  only  19  more 
minutes  to  complete  this  presentation. 
I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  to  anyone  else 
after  I  complete  my  presentation. 

I  was  speaking,  Mr.  President,  before 
I  yielded,  of  a  study  that  was  made  by 
several  c  alleges.' 

The  conclusions  reached  in  this  study 
show : 

First.  That  on  the  average,  $1  of  farm 
Income  generated  $3.33  of  total  income. 
whereas  $1  of  nonfarm  income  generated 
only  $1.46  of  total  Income; 

Second.  That  the  farm  sector  expend- 
ed 88.4  percent  of  its  income  in  the  non- 
farm  sector,  whereas  the  nonfarm  sector 
expended  only  10  percent  of  its  income 
In  the  farm  sector;  and 

Third.  There  was  an  Increasing  inter- 
dependence between  farm  and  nonfarm 
sectors  between  1950  and  1966. 

This  last  point  is  explained  by  the 
growing  complexity  of  highly  mecha- 
nized farming  which  has  created  greater 
and  stronger  linkages  between  the  farm 
sector  and  the  rest  of  the  economy.  In 
other  words  farm  production  has  become 
more  dependent  on  purchased  inputs 
from  off -farm  sources. 

It  would  be  well  to  emphasize  again 
that  this  specific  case  applies  only  to 
Kansas?  data,  and  that  Kansas  is  imcom- 
monly  agricultural.  Hence  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  may  not  be  valid  for  wider 
areas. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  would  be  di£Q- 
cult  to  persuade  the  president  and  board 
of  directors  of  many  major  corpora- 
tions that  the  farm  market  is  not  highly 
significant.  Just  before  Christmas  the 
New  York  Times— December  19.  1969, 
page  107 — carried  an  Item  illustrating  the 
point.  It  said  In  part: 

A  decline  in  farm  equipment  sales  was 
a  major  factor  in  the  15.4  percent  drop  In 
earnings  of  the  International  Harvester 
Company  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  October 
31,  Harry  O.  Bercher,  Clialrman.  reported 
today. 

That  may  explain  why  the  common 
stock  of  International  Harvester  is  rid- 
ing near  its  1969  low  of  24^4.  after  hav- 
ing been  as  high  as  38  earlier  in 
the  year.  Mr.  Bercher  and  the  stock- 
holders will  know  about  that. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  farm  investment  in  farm 
machinery  and  equipment  including 
motor  vehicles  totaled  almost  $31  bil- 
lion in  1968  as  compared  to  only  about 
$3  biUlon  in  1940. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  table 
4,  showing  those  figures  in  detail. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TABLE  4  -MOTOR  VEHiatS  AND  SPECIFItO  MACHINES  ON 
FARI«S.  VALUE  BY  CLASSES,  UNITED  STATES.  JAN  I, 
SPECIFIED  YEARS,  1940  TO  1968  ' 


>  Abbas  Mlraklior  and  Frank  Orazem,  "Im- 
portance of  tbe  Farm  Sector  to  the  Economy : 
A  MultlpUer  Approach".  American  Journal 
of  Agricultural  Bconomlca,  Vol.  SO,  No.  4, 
November  1968,  pp.  913-920. 
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Other 
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Motor- 
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machin- 

Year 

mobiles 

trucks 

tors 
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ToUl 

1940  ...    . 

958 

262 

503 

1.337 

3,060 

194i     .. 

1.144 

590 

1.557 

3.183 

6.474 

1950 

2.313 

1.446 

2.905 

5.502 

12.166 

195!) 

4.310 

1.898 

4,270 

8.117 

18,595 

I960- 

4.958 

2.046 

5,400 

9.785 

22,189 

1964 

6.174 

2,034 

5.376 

10,491 

24. 075 

1965     ... 

6.448 

2.176 

5.693 

11.204 

25,522 

1966  '         .    . 

6,732 

2,387 

6.072 

11.902 

27.093 

1967:.    _       . 

6.683 

2,613 

6.680 

12.928 

28.904 

1968>.   

6. 90S 

2,934 

7,110 

14.024 

30,973 

<  For  48  States  only. 

•  Reviied. 

;  Preliminary 

Source:  Economic   Research   Service,    US.    Department   ol 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  what 
we  might  hope  for  is  that  the  ofiBcials  suid 
the  stockholders  of  numerous  such  com- 
panies will  turn  their  capabilities  toward 
improving  the  agricultiu^  situation. 
There  are  many  honorable  precedents 
frtHn  the  1920's  and  1930'8  of  giants  in 
industry  who  did  exactly  that  with  help- 
ful results.  It  could  happen  again,  and 
I  hope  it  does.  Even  if  such  focus  of 
attention  does  not  develop  new  programs, 
it  could  be  very  worthwhile.  It  could 
result  in  substantial  improvement  of 
existing  programs.  And  it  could  generate 
enough  understanding  of  the  existing 
situation  in  agriculture,  and  the  basic 
need  for  programs,  to  make  a  world  of 
difference  to  all  of  us. 

Furthermore,  there  is  the  problem  of 
rural-urban  imbalance,  which  was  just 
discussed  by  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tauiadce).  For  the 
past  decade  and  longer  our  countryside 
has  been  progressively  depopulated,  as 
farms  have  been  consolidated  and  people, 
especially  small  farmers  and  young 
people,  have  departed.  At  the  same  time 
urban  areas  have  been  increasingly  af- 
flicted with  numerous  migrants  from 
farms  and  rural  areas,  many  of  them  ill 
equipped  by  experience  or  training  to  live 
in  or  to  contribute  substantially  to  the 
urban  economy.  I  do  not  mean  to  discuss 
this  complex  problem  in  its  multiplicity 
of  ramifications  today.  But  there  appears 
to  be  substantial  evidence,  notwith- 
standing the  mirage  of  opportunity 
which  led  them  on.  that  the  quality  of 
life  has  generally  not  been  improved  for 
the  migrants,  nor  for  the  ghettos  to 
which  many  of  them  went,  nor  even  for 
the  areas  they  departed.  In  other  words, 
in  terms  of  personal,  community,  and 
national  improvement,  it  appears  to  be 
a  net  loss.  That  being  the  case,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  ask  whether  abandonment 
of  farm  programs  may  not  greatly  in- 
crease, at  last  for  a  few  years,  the  exist- 
ing migration,  and  result  in  economic 
and  social  problems  which  will  cost  our 
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country  much  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
farm  programs  now  under  attack  It  Is 
somethinK   to  ponder  seriously 

Another   aspect  of   the   larger  rural - 
urban  problem  is  the  fact  that  disposable 


personal  mcome  of  the  farm  population 
from  all  sources  on  a  per  capita  basis  is 
less  than  three-fourths  as  much  as  that 
of  the  nonfarm  population  That  sad 
state  of  affairs  is  summarized  in  table  5. 


which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows ; 
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Mr.  ELLENDER  But  money  still 
makes  the  economy  go.  and  dollars  which 
the  fanner  doesn  t  obtain  cannot  be  used 
for  a  better  standard  for  himself  and 
his  family,  nor  to  Improve  his  commu- 
nity, nor  to  conserve  the  farm,  that  pro- 
ductive plant  which  is  so  Important  to 
urban  America  and  to  future  genera- 
tions. 

It  is  well  worth  our  notice  that  high- 
ly Inadequate  per  capita  farm  incomes 
continue  in  spite  of  much  consolidation 
of  farm  units  and  great  reductions  in 
fauin  population.  There  has  t)een  heavy 
Investment  in  modem  machmery  and 
modem  technology  Management  is  suf- 
ficiently good  that  In  recent  years  agri- 
cultural productivity,  measured  on  a 
man-hour  basis,  has  increased  about 
twice  as  rapidly  as  in  industry.  There- 
fore, even  with  the  help  of  Government 
farm  programs,  farm  incomes  have 
lagged  seriously.  One  might  think  that 
the  highly  commendable  job  of  food  and 
fiber  production  accomplished  by  US 
agriculture  would  be  quite  enough.  Yet 
the  record  shows  that  many  farmers  have 
attempted  to  work  themselves  out  of  this 
Income  deficit  by  energetically  pursuing 
off-the-farm  work  Some  of  it  is  on  a 
seasonal  basis:  others  take  a  second  or 
■moonlighting"  job.  Nevertheless,  even 
when  the  two  sources  are  added,  the 
farmers  pie,  on  the  average.  Is  less  than 
three-fourths  as  large  as  that  of  the 
farmer  s  urban  cousins 

V  WHAT  tr  TH«  1»«S  rOOO  AND  AC«lt  l-LTVRAL 
ACT  IS  NfJT  rXTZMDCD  0«  RXPLACtO,  AND 
EXISTING  rALLBAClC  PBOCRAMS  AUC  EZAC- 
nvATID  • 

It  wUl.  in  my  considered  opinion,  be- 
come fully  evident  as  we  proceed  item 
by  item  with  the  several  commodities, 
that  to  return  to  old  programs  is  wholly 
unacceptable. 


For  feed  grains  there  would  be  no  di- 
version, no  price-support  payments,  no 
corn  bases.  Price  support,  through  loans 
or  purchatses.  would  continue,  available 
to  all  producers  at  not  less  than  50  per- 
cent nor  more  than  90  percent  of  parity, 
as  the  Secretary  determines,  and  would 
not  result  in  increasing  CCC  stock  of 
com  Other  feed  grains  would  be  sup- 
ported at  a  fair  and  reasonable  level  in 
relation  to  com.  It  seems  highly  prob- 
able that  production  would  rise  sharply, 
for  It  would  have  to  be  anticipated  that 
some  considerable  part  of  the  41.000,000 
acres  diverted  under  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram in  1969  would  return  to  grain  pro- 
duction It  is  estimated  that  the  com 
loan  would  be  about  90  cents  per  bushel. 
Inevitably,  feed  gain  production  would 
outrun  usage  and  increase  CCC  stocks. 

Wool  would  again  become  a  nonbasic 
commodity,  and  direct  price-support 
payments  would  end  Loans  up  to  90  per- 
cent of  parity  could  be  made  by  USDA. 

There  would  be  no  further  authority  to 
conduct  a  cropland  adjustment  pro- 
gram—CAP. 

Another  big  item  ls  wheat  As  Sena- 
tors know,  we  already  have  our  full  share 
of  trouble  with  wheat  in  a  greatly  over- 
supplied  and  price -depressed  world  mar- 
ket If  we  were  to  revert  to  the  pre- 1965 
act  situation,  it  appears  that  the  Secre- 
tar>'  would  be  required  to  determine  and 
announce  whether  the  supply  of  wheat 
IS  likely  to  be  excessive,  and  if  so  to 
proclaim  a  marketing  quota  program 
subject  to  grower  referendum  Based  on 
the  national  marketing  quota,  individual 
farm  quotas  would  be  established  in 
terms  of  acreage  allotments  with  the 
following  possible  developments 

First  If  marketing  quotas  aie  pro- 
claimed and  are  approved  by  two-thirds 
or  more  of  the  farmers  voting  in  a  refer- 
endum, marketing  quotas  would  be  in  ef- 


fect and  land-use  penalty  would  apply 
for  failure  to  make  mandatory  diversion, 
but  there  would  be  no  diversion  pay- 
ments, A  wheat  marketing  certificate 
program  would  be  in  effect — domestic 
certificates  plus  loan  not  less  than  65 
percent  or  more  than  90  percent  of  par- 
ity, with  processors  required  to  pay  full 
value  of  domestic  certificates. 

Second.  If  marketing  quotas  are  disap- 
proved In  referendum,  there  would  be  no 
marketing  quotas,  no  land-use  penalty, 
no  wheat  certificates,  and  no  diversion 
payments.  Price  support  through  loans 
and  purchases  would  be  available  to  pro- 
ducers who  comply  with  their  allotment, 
at  50  percent  of  parity. 

If  marketing  quotas  are  not  pro- 
claimed, there  would  be  no  marketing 
quotas,  no  land-use  penalty,  no  wheat 
certificates,  and  no  diversion  payments. 
Price  support  through  loans  or  pur- 
chases would  be  available  to  producers 
who  comply  with  their  allotment  at  75 
percent  to  90  percent  of  parity,  the  max- 
imum level  depending  on  the  supply  per- 
centage. 

Under  any  alternative,  there  would  be 
no  authority  for  wheat-feed  grains  sub- 
stitution as  In  the  present  program. 

Cotton,  too,  would  become  a  real  head- 
ache. The  Secretai-y  would  be  required 
to  determine  and  announce  whether  the 
total  supply  of  cotton  would  exceed  nor- 
mal, and.  if  so,  to  proclaim  a  marketing 
quota  program  subject  to  grower  refer- 
endum. Based  on  the  national  marketing 
quota.  Individual  farm  quotas  would  be 
established  in  terms  of  acreage  allot- 
ments: 

First.  If  marketing  quotas  are  pro- 
claimed and  are  approved  by  two-thirds 
or  more  of  the  farmers  voting  in  a  ref- 
erendum, marketing  quotas  would  be  in 
effect,  but  no  diversion  or  price-support 
payments  would  be  made.  Price-support 
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loans  would  be  available  to  producers 
who  comply  with  their  allotments 
through  loans  or  ptirchases  at  not  less 
than  65  perceut  nor  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  parity  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. There  would  be  no  authority  to 
make  cotton  available  to  domestic  mills 
at  the  world  price  if  such  price  is  lower 
than  legal  minimimi  price  for  unre- 
stricted use.  This  would  be  considered 
highly  imfavorable  by  the  trade. 

Second.  If  marketing  quotas  are  dis- 
approved in  referendum,  there  would  be 
no  marketing  quotas,  no  diversion  or 
price-support  payments.  Price  support 
through  loans  or  purchases  would  be 
available  to  producers  who  comply  with 
tlieir  allotments  at  50  percent  of  parity. 

Third.  If  marketing  quotas  aie  not 
proclaimed,  there  would  be  no  diversion 
or  price-support  payments.  Price  support 
by  loan,  and  so  forth,  would  be  at  65  per- 
cent of  90  percent  of  parity.  Compliance 
«1th  allotments  could  be  required  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support. 

Under  any  alternative,  there  would  be 
no  authority  to  sell,  lease,  or  transfer 
cotton  allotments. 

It  is  assumed  that  cotton  output  would 
increase;  and  that  cotton  producers, 
thanks  to  a  loan  of  about  31  cents  per 
pound  would  have  higher  incomes  in  the 
first  year.  It  is  also  assumed  that  the 
higher  price  would  impede  domestic  use 
of  the  crop  and  reduce  its  ability  to  com- 
pete with  synthetics.  One  prospective  re- 
sult would  be  an  increase  of  about  6,000.- 
000  bales  in  CCC  cotton  stocks  from  the 
1971  crt^. 

SufiBce  It  to  say  that  some  experts  who 
have  considered  the  matter,  compute 
that  total  net  farm  income  in  1971  under 
"reversion"  would  not  be  hit  nearly  so 
hard  as  xmder  the  assvmiption  above  that 
farm  support  programs  were  abolished. 
It  is  indicated  that  cotton  income  would 
rise  in  1971.  but  that  gain  would  be  more 
than  ofifset  by  lower  incomes  to  producers 
of  wheat  and  feed  grains.  Ttve  nature  of 
costs  to  the  Government  would  shift 
from  sizable  direct  payments  to  costs  in- 
volved in  loan  activity;  the  cost  to  the 
Government  in  1971  Is  estimated  as  much 
as  $800  million  less  than  in  1969.  How- 
ever, this  would  be  temporary  relief,  for 
the  old  devil  of  excess  surplus  stocks  in 
Goverrmient  hands  would  rise  again,  per- 
haps by  as  much  as  40  million  tons  of 
feed  grains  and  6  million  bales  of  cotton. 
Hence,  costs  to  the  Government,  though 
reduced  initially,  would  mount  as  stocks 
increased  and  disposal  became  necessary. 
Moreover,  net  Income  loss  to  fanners  in 
1971  is  computed  to  exceed  savings  to  the 
Goverrunent,  perhaps  by  as  much  as  50 
percent.  In  o^her  words,  with  costs  to  the 
Government  temporarily  reduced  by 
sometiiing  like  $800  million,  net  farm 
Income  would  fall  back  by  as  much  as 
$1,200  million. 

One  is  forced  to  conclude  that  W8 
should  all  work  to  Improve  existing  pro- 
grams, and  by  all  means  keep  what  we 
have  tmtil  we  are  able  to  discover  some- 
thing better. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  listened  with  great  inter- 
est, admiration,  and  approval  to  the  able 


address  of  the  very  distinguished  and  de- 
voted senior  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  very  much.  I  appreciate 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  al- 
ready have  stated  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  how  much  I  ap- 
preciate what  he  had  to  say.  I  only  wish 
now  to  express  the  hope  that  those 
Members,  because  of  ofBclal  business  and 
other  reasons,  who  were  not  in  the 
Chamber  today  would  take  the  time  and 
the  trouble  to  read  this  speech  in  detail ; 
because  there  is  a  lot  of  meat  in  it  for 
those  who  come  from  the  urban  areas, 
and  it  explains  very  well  the  situation 
which  confronts  those  of  us  and  the  peo- 
ple  whom   we  represent   in   the   rural 

a  |*pac 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  simply  want  to  say  that 
I  have  the  Senator's  speech  in  full  on  my 
desk.  I  was  detained  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  so  that 
I  did  not  hear  all  of  the  speech. 

I  know  that  what  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  says  should  be  taken  very  se- 
riously. The  public  has  recently  been 
rather  prone  to  think  that  agriculture  is 
a  decadent  and  imnecessary  industry  in 
this  country.  The  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana knows  better.  I  know  better,  too. 
Agricultural  programs  are  Important. 
Good  agricultural  programs  are  much 
more  important  than  less  effective  agri- 
cultural programs. 

I  join  the  Senator  in  what  he  has 
said  here  and  assure  him  that  he  will 
have  my  ftill  cooperation  in  trying  to 
work  out  the  beet  possible  agricultural 
future  for  America,  because  it  Is  still 
far  and  away  the  most  important  in- 
dustry we  have. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  very  much.  We 
not  c»ly  need  his  support  and  his  guid- 
ance— he  has  been  on  the  committee  for 
quite  some  time — but  I  am  also  hopeful 
that  we  can  get  assistance  from  every 
direction. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  good 
friend  irom  Vermont  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  speech  I  presented.  I  have  had 
tables  printed  in  the  Rxcoso.  and  I 
emphasize  that  they  are  very  important 
because  they  show  what  would  happen 
to  the  economy  if  we  did  not  come  out 
with  a  farm  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Let  me  assure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  that  not  only  will 
his  speech  be  read  by  me  very  carefully, 
but  so  will  the  taUes. 


ORDER     OF  BUSINESS 

lii.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  are 
we  now  in  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  inform  the  Senator  from  Montana 
that  morning  business  began  just  1 
minute  ago. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


STATE    DEPARTMENT    PERSONNEL 
REORGANIZATION 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 14,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 


for  Administration,  William  B.  Ma- 
comber,  Jr.,  delivered  an  important  talk 
at  the  State  Department  regarding  per- 
sonnel reorganization  of  the  Department. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  there 
have  been  many  studies  concerning  re- 
organization of  the  State  Department. 
As  often  happens,  studies  and  special 
commissions  are  excuses  for  inaction. 

But  Bill,  whom  many  of  us  remember 
served  very  effectively  as  hetui  of  the 
State  Department's  congressional  liaison, 
is  a  man  of  action. 

He  has  outlined  a  blueprint  for  the 
State  Department  so  that  it  can  regain 
its  rightful  job  of  running  the  diplomacy 
of  our  country  and  free  Itself  of  the  4-F 
category  to  which  it  was  assigned  over 
20  years  ago. 

The  State  Department  needs  to  be  a 
right  arm  of  the  President  in  helping 
him  to  formulate  foreign  policy.  This 
function  has  been  lost  over  the  years 
for  a  variety  of  reasons  which  I  will  not 
dwell  on  here. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  new  State  De- 
partment personnel  policy  as  outlined  by 
Mr.  Macomber  will  result  in  a  stronger, 
more  useful  State  Etepartment. 

Along  this  line,  I  would  also  like  to  call 
attention  to  a  letter  President  Nixon 
wrote  last  December  9  to  ttie  Ambassa- 
dors of  all  our  overseas  missions. 

The  President  told  oar  Ambassadors 
that  they  were  the  captains  of  their  own 
ships 

The  Ambassador  is  the  man  who  should 
call  the  shots  and  direct  policy  in  the 
overseas  missions,  as  he  is  the  personal 
representative  of  the  President. 

TTiis  has  been  a  difQcvdt  job  when  we 
consider  that  of  the  approximately  23,000 
American  employees  attached  to  our  mis- 
sions overseas,  only  5.000  are  assigned  to 
State  Department  functions. 

I  am  plesised  that  the  President  and 
Secretary  Macomber  arc  taking  steps  to 
control  and  manage  our  vast  foreign  af- 
fairs bureaucracies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  President  Nixon's  letter  to  the  Ambas- 
sadors and  the  text  of  Secretary  Macom- 
ber's  address  on  State  Department  per- 
sonnel reorgaiiization  be  printed  in  the 
Recoed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and 
speech  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Text  ot  Lmrs 

The  Department  of  State  today  released 
President  NUons  letter  to  all  American  Am- 
bassadors describing  the  responslblllUes  be 
expects  them  to  assume. 

The  President's  letter,  dated  December  9. 
reiterates  for  his  Administration  the  take- 
charge  authority  of  Ambassadors  In  their 
countries  of  assignment. 

The  text  of  the  President's  message  fol- 
lows: 

Dkax  Ms.  Ambassaoos:  Tour  mission  as 
American  Ambassador  to  (country  of  assign- 
ment) is  of  the  utmost  significance  to  our 
country  and  to  me  personally.  I  wish  you 
every  success  in  this  endeavor. 

I  attach  the  greatest  Importance  to  my 
Constitutional  responalbllltles  for  the  con- 
duct of  our  relations  with  other  countries.  As 
the  personal  representative  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  you  share  theee  respon- 
slblUtles  In  the  country  to  which  you  are 
accredited. 

You  will,  of  course,  report  to  me  through 
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and  normally  receive  your  Instruciions  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  who  has  responsibility 
no'  only  for  ihe  activities  of  the  Department 
of  State  but  also  for  the  overall  direction, 
coordinatiun  and  supervision  of  the  L'ulted 
States  Government  acuvltles  o^er5eas 

I  be:ie'>e  that  all  p.;i»sible  nierti\ires  should 
be  taken  ta  improve  and  tighten  the  proc- 
rF.ses  of  fureigii  policy  impiement^itldn 
.ibro.id  I  knuw  I  can  count  on  vour  full  sup- 
ptirt  m  directing  the  activities  of  all  ele- 
ments of  the  United  States  Missliii  tn  achieve 
this  objective  To  assure  you  and  all  con- 
cerned that  you  have  my  full  pversonal  back- 
lni<  I  want  to  make  the  follovmi.;  comme.its 
on  your  own  authority  and  respunsiblUtles 
As  Chief  of  the  Unued  Sta'es  Diplomatic 
Mission  you  have  full  responsibility  to  direct 
and  cofirdlnat*  the  actuitles  and  operations 
of  all  of  Its  elements  You  will  exercise  this 
mandate  nt't  only  by  providing:  poluv  leader- 
ship and  guidance  but  al.->(>  by  assuring  po>  l- 
tive  program  direction  to  the  end  that  all 
United  States  activities  in  i  the  host  country  i 
are  relevant  to  current  realities  are  efficiently 
and  economically  adininlstered  and  are  effec- 
tively mrerrelated  so  that  they  will  make  a 
maxlmtim  ci  ntrlbutlnn  to  United  Stales  in- 
terests m  thai  country  as  well  .us  to  oiix 
regional  and  internauonal  objectives 

I  am  concerned  that  the  size  of  our  repre- 
sentation abroad  be  related  to  ,i  stringent 
appraisal  of  p4illcy  and  proBr.im  reqvnrements 
and  that  the  number  of  personnel  uf  all  agen. 
cies  t)e  kept  at  the  very  mlnlniui.i  necessary 
to  meet  our  objectives  I  shall  expect  you  to 
maintain  a  continuing  personal  concern  on 
this  matter  and  to  mlorm  the  Secretarv  of 
State  when  you  believe  that  the  sx.\tl  uf  any 
agency  or  pro«:ram  is  excessive 

I  shall  expect  you  to  assure  the  highest 
standards  of  personal  conduct  by  all  United 
States  personnel,  civilian  or  military,  you 
have  authority  to  take  any  corrective  action 
which    in   your   judgment   is   necessary 

You  have,  of  course  the  right  to  be  kept 
Informed  to  the  extent  you  deem  necessary. 
of  all  the  Information  or  recommendations 
reported  by  any  element  of  the  Mission  The 
Secretary  of  State  and  I  have  made  it  clear 
that  we  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
consider  alternative  f)ollcles  and  courses  of 
actions  t>efore  making  final  decisions  When 
you  or  other  memt)ers  of  your  Mission  believe 
such  alternative  merit  con.stderatiin  we  en- 
co\irage  your  putting  them  forward  along 
with  your  own  recommendations 

I  will  reserve  for  myself,  as  Commander- 
in-Chief,  direct  authority  over  the  military 
chain  of  command  to  United  States  military 
forces  under  the  command  of  a  United  States 
area  military  commander  and  over  such 
other  military  activities  as  1  elect,  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, to  conduct  through  mili- 
tary channels 

However.  I  will  expect  you  and  the  mili- 
tary commanders  concerned  to  maintain 
close  relations  with  each  other  to  keep  each 
other  currently  Informed  on  matters  of 
mutual  interest  and  in  general  to  cooperate 
in  carrying  out  our  national  policy  If  differ- 
ences of  view  not  capable  of  resolution  In 
the  field  should  arise.  I  will  expect  you  to 
keep  me  informed  through  the  Secretary  of 
State 

I  deeply  believe,  as  I  said  In  my  Inaugural 
Address,  that  forces  now  are  converging  that 
may  make  possible  the  realization  of  many  of 
man  s  deepest  aspirations  If  "the  times  are 
on  the  side  of  peace."  t  also  deeply  believe 
that  you  and  the  dMttcated  personnel  of  the 
Foreign  Sendee  and  the  other  departments 
and  agencies  wbo  comprise  the  staff  of  your 
Mission,  will  tnaur*  that  we  take  maximum 
advantage  of  th«  opportumtles  that  are  so 
clearly  befor*  ua. 
With  my  b«at  wlaea, 
Sincerely, 

RlCMABO    NiZON. 


Management  Strateot  A  Procram  ro«  th« 
1970s 

(Remarks  by  Hon  WlUliuii  B  Macomber. 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Ad- 
ministration I 

In  the  decades  ri'ina.ulng  In  tins  century 
relations  among  nations  will  offer  greater 
<ippoitunlty  and  greater  peril  to  the  oc- 
cupants of  this  earth  than  ever  before. 

Wh>a  this  means  to  those  in  our  profes- 
sion If  I'wesome  Indeed  Never  has  so  much 
depended  on  our  capacity  for  leadership 
and  on  our  professional  strengths  And  be- 
cause the  world  hivs  become  so  extraordi- 
narily complex,  dyn.imlr.  and  dangerous, 
never  before  has  our  role  been  s^i  difficult 

I  Want  to  talk  with  you  tod.iy  about  a 
Program  tor  the  Seventies"  designed  to  help 
prep.ire  the  Foreign  Service  and  the  Depart- 
ment nf  StAtp  to  meet  the  challenge  of  these 
decades,  and  t<i  fultui  our  resp^inslbllltles  to 
the  President,  the  C". ingress  and  the  Amerl- 
c.in  people 

This  Is  an  effort  to  which  Secretary  Rogers 
;iiid  Under  Serretjiry  Richardson  attach  great 
imp.>rt.<nce  They  have  asked  me  to  stress 
today  that  what  we  accomplish  In  this  regard 
will  be  of  far  more  Listing  significance  than 
The  handling  of  a  great  many  of  the  more 
traiusifory  matters  which  you  and  they  must 
iiece.ssarlly  deal  with  on  a  dally  basis 

They  know,  as  you  know,  that  there  .ire 
thos^  outside  the  Department  and  the  For- 
eign Service  who  also  mindful  of  the  chal- 
lenges ahead,  are  anxious  to  lmpc«e  reforms 
and  "modernization"  upon  us  But  the 
Secretary  and  Under  Secretary  t>elleve  as  I 
am  sure  you  do  th.it  such  efforts  will  be 
neither  as  Informed  nor  effective  as  those  we 
Inmate  ourseUes 

Some  outsiders  .say  that  we  cannot  do  the 
job  irom  within  Implicit  In  my  remarks  to- 
d.iy Is  the  c'>n\lction  that  this  is  arong 

II 

We  start  vkiih  .i  number  of  .issets  First 
and  loremoKl  Is  the  lermenl  lor  change 
within  the  Department  and  the  Foreign 
Service  Second  Is  Ihe  larsighted  and  flexible 
character  of  our  b.islc  legislation,  beginning 
with  the  1«46  Foreign  Service  Act  and  cul- 
minating in  last  years  Hays  Bill.  Finally, 
starting  with  the  Hoover  Comml.sslon  and 
reaching  through  the  Herter  Committee  and 
the  recent  American  Foreign  Service  Aseocla- 
ilon  reports,  we  have  on  hand  the  results  of  a 
series  of  very  helpful  studies  on  how  the 
Department  should  gear  up  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  a  modern  diplomacy  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  thinking  about  this 
problem  by  my  predecessors  and  others  in 
and  out  of  the  Department  and  the  Foreign 
Service  Under  the  leadership  of  my  predeces- 
sors much  preparatory  work  has  been  done 
towards  Implementing  the  many  recom- 
mendations that  have  grown  out  of  the 
earlier  studies 

Many  of  the  'deas  I  will  present  today 
are  distilled  from  thoi,e  earlier  efforts  Their 
newness  no  longer  Jars  The  ground-work  for 
what  we  seek  has  been  laid  We  are  asking 
not  for  revolution  but  for  the  acceleration  of 
an  evolution  which   has  already   begvin. 

And  let  me  make  another  important  point. 
Despite  this  Administration's  marked  deter- 
mination to  advance  this  evolution,  we  will 
assume  that  no  matter  how  sound  our  Ideas 
may  be.  It  Is  not  wise  to  attempt  t<j  make 
these  changes  simply  by  flat 

Rather,  our  success  will  be  more  slgnltlcant 
and  lasting  If  those  most  directly  affected  are 
involved  in  the  creative  and  implement- 
ing process  and  are  convinced  of  the  wisdom 
of  what  U  proposed  In  the  weeks  immedi- 
ately ahead  therefore,  we  will  .set  up  task 
forces  to  work  on  almost  all  the  areas  I  will 
talk  about  today  They  will  be  composed  of  a 
wide  selection  of  Foreign  Service  and  Civil 
Serrtoe  employees  of  this  department — wide 


In  term.s  of  experience,  functional  specialty 
and  age.  and  they  will  be  assigned  specific 
titsks  and  precise  deadlines. 

And  I  hope  that  our  sources  of  Ideas  will 
not  necessarily  be  limited  to  those  of  you 
.serving  as  members  of  task  forces  I  Invite 
everyone  in  the  State  Department  to  i>nss 
their  thoughts  along  to  the  task  forces  or 
to  my  office  And  I  also  invite  employees  of 
our  sister  foreign  affairs  agencies  to  send  In 
suggestions  through  their  representatives  on 
the  Board  of  t-lie  Foreign  Service 

III 

1*1  us  begin  today  by  taking  an  honest 
liH.k  at  ourselves  And  we  do  not  have  to  start 
by  t>eing  apologetic  The  quality  ol  our  per- 
sonnel-its brain  p  iwer.  Integrity  and  dedi- 
cation—Is,  I  believe,  unexcelled  anywhere. 

But  from  a  management  point  of  view,  <iur 
critics  have  more  to  go  on  They  exaggerate 
of  course  But  to  use  a  modern  phrase,  man- 
agement has  not  been  our  bag 

At  the  conclusion  of  World  War  II  the 
State  Department  and  the  Foreign  Service 
played  a  major  part  In  developing  acceptance 
among  their  fellow  citizens  of  the  new  role 
America  was  necessarily  to  play  In  the  post- 
war world.  But  organizationally  and  man- 
agerlally.  the  State  Department  and  Foreign 
Service  had.  and  have  had  ever  since,  great 
difficulty  In  adjusting  to  the  requirements 
of  that  new  role.  This  has  been  true,  despite 
the  valiant  efforts  of  a  number  of  our  more 
larsighted  colleagues. 

.As  you  know,  we  are  an  organization  whicii 
liiis  traditionally  been  comfortiible  with 
piiluy-maklng  and  with  negotiating  and  pro- 
moting that  policy  abroad.  We  have  under- 
stood the  Importance  of  tact,  sensitivity  and 
persuasiveness.  But  we  have  tended  to  be 
Intuitive  In  nature,  weak  In  planning  and 
unenthuslastlc  about  management.  In  retro- 
s;>eci.  It  Is  clear  that  these  change-resistant 
Instincts  have  caused  a  great  share  of  our 
difficulties 

Our  problems  started  In  the  years  Immedi- 
ately following  World  War  II,  years  of  enor- 
mous creativity  on  the  American  foreign 
policy  scene,  with  the  development  of  new 
instrumentalities  such  as  USIA,  Foreign  Aid 
and  CIA  Those  and  many  established  De- 
partments of  Government  began  legitimately 
U)  play  an  ever-increasing  role  in  U.S.  foreign 
affairs  Unfortunately,  when  faced  with  these 
developments,  the  instinct  of  the  traditional 
foreign  policy  establishment  was  to  protect 
Its  excluslveness  and  high  standards. 

There  were  reasons  for  that  effort — at  a 
time  when  the  new  agencies  were  being 
staffed  rapidly  with  only  occasional  adher- 
ence to  optimum  personnel  standards.  But 
we  the  Department  and  the  Service — lost  a 
good  deal  too  We  did  not  participate  to  the 
degree  we  should  have  in  the  Important  work 
o(  developing  these  new  agencies.  We  were 
not  organized  to  do  so  managerlally,  and  we 
did  not  have  the  specialists  required.  We 
thus  began  "to  lose  control  of  the  action  " 

Nevertheless,  Presidents  have  continued  to 
look  to  us  as  their  principal  staff  arm  in 
forging  a  national  policy  out  of  the  spectrum 
of  diverse,  specialized  and  often  parochial 
foreign  affairs  interests  scattered  throughout 
our  Goveriunent  And  Presidents  have  con- 
tinued to  expect  this  Department  to  insure 
that  our  complex  and  wide-ranging  govern- 
mental activities  abroad  are  coordinated  and 
carried  out  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
policies  they  have  determined. 

But  in  the  Intervening  years  we  have  not 
been  as  systematic,  competent  and  aggres- 
sive as  we  should  have  been  In  meeting  these 
responsibilities. 

It  Is  true  that  during  these  years  the  De- 
partment has  been  led  by  a  series  of  strong 
Secretaries  of  State,  all  of  whom  have  had 
remarkable  ties  of  friendship  and  personal 
Influence  with  their  Presidents.  But  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  Secretaries  of  State  and  the 
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institutional  role  played  by  the  Department 
should  not  be  confused.  The  key  fact  Is  that 
as  an  InsOtutlon,  despite  many  brUUant  per- 
formances along  the  way.  we  have  not  met 
the  challenge  of  foreign  affairs  leadership  aa 
successfully  as  we  might  have.  Our  failure 
to  do  so  has  caused  frustration.  And  It  has 
raised  a  clear  prospect:  either  we  produce 
tho  improvements  necessary  to  meet  this 
challenge  or,  as  I  have  suggested,  this  will 
be  done  for  us. 

To  meet  this  challenge,  we  do  not  need 
more  broad-gauged  studies  for  the  time 
being.  The  ones  we  have  provide  us  with  an 
excellent  base  from  which  to  move.  The  need 
Is  not  for  more  studies  of  this  type  but 
rather  to  implement  the  ones  we  have. 

This  Is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  we  are 
done  with  the  need  for  studies.  But  the  kind 
we  require  now  are  of  a  more  specific  nature 
and  targeted  on  specific  problems.  Through- 
out my  talk  today  I  will  suggest  a  number 
of  areas  where  I  think,  working  together, 
we  should  carry  out  these  more  specific 
studies. 

Let  me  stress  again  that  the  need  now 
Is  for  a  Joint  effort  to  implement  what  has 
already  been  thought  out  As  Secretary  Rogers 
says,  "let's  quit  talking  about  the  problem 
and  start  solving  It." 

rv 
At  this  point,  let's  also  put  to  rest  two 
old  arguinents  which  have  seriously  Inhibited 
our  modemlzaatlon  process :  ( 1 )  whether  we 
should  be  generallst*  or  specialists,  and  (2) 
whether  we  should  be  strictly  policy-makers 
or  operators  and  managers  as  well. 

Some  years  back  it  was  often  said  in  thla 
building  that  the  State  Department  did  not 
run  anything  well;  that  that  was  not  its 
capability;  that  its  capability  was  to  formu- 
late and  promote  policy. 

In  the  intervening  years  It  has  become 
clear  that  we  can  no  longer  take  refuge  In 
that  tidy  division  of  talent.  For  now  It 
represents  an  abdication  of  responslblUty. 
We  sUll  must  take  the  lead  In  policy  formu- 
lation, but  if  we  are  really  going  to  lead 
we  must  also  be  prepared  to  manage  and 
orchestrate  the  overall  spectrum  of  our  na- 
tion's actlvtles  abroad. 

Regarding  the  Issue  of  generallst  versus 
apeclalUt,  clearly  the  age  of  the  specialist 
Is  here.  But  while  the  era  of  the  generalUt 
Is  i)«6t,  the  need  for  what  I  call  the  general- 
lst "core  "  skills  is  not.  In  fact  the  need  for 
these  skills  is  greater  than  ever,  and  no 
future  ofBcer — no  matter  what  his  specialty — 
can  afford  not  to  have  mastered  them.  What 
I  am  saying  therefore  is  that  we  need  more 
speclalUt*— but  all  with  a  command  of  the 
"core"  diplomatic  skills. 

By  core  skills,  I  mean,  among  others,  the 
ability  to  negotiate  a  result  which  is  es- 
sentially to  our  advantage  but  which  leaves 
a  situation  not  so  unsound  or  one-sided  that 
It  win  fester  and  ultimately  come  undone. 
This  is  the  consummate  art  of  the  diplomat, 
whether  he  U  dealing  with  small  matters  or 
great.  Another  core  skill  is  the  capacity  for 
objective  and  penetrating  analysis.  Another 
U  that  subtle  combination  of  tact,  persua- 
siveness and  character  which  produces  the 
capacity  to  win  the  confidence  of  others. 
Another  Is  the  discipline  of  accurate  report- 
ing without  which  any  diplomat  Is  a  menace. 
StlU  another  Is  the  mastering  of  foreign 
languages. 

We  have  done  an  Increasingly  good  job  with 
language  training.  But  on  the  whole  we  do 
not  pay  enough  attention  to  the  systematic 
development  and  transmission  of  the  other 
core  skills.  Take  the  negotiating  skill.  A« 
it  Is  now,  each  generation  tends  to  learn  thla 
on  a  trial  and  error  basis.  And  when  that 
generation  retires  and  a  new  one  comes  along, 
the  process  is  repeated.  No  system  can  pro- 
duce instant  negotiators,  but  we  can  I  think 
find  more  systematic  ways  to  learn  thla 
art  and  to  use  more  effectively  the  experience 


of  one  generation  to  help  In  the  development 
of  the  next. 

But  I  said  a  moment  ago  that  the  age  of 
the  specialist  U  here.  Perhaps  the  most  strik- 
ing thing  about  modem  diplomacy  is  the 
diversity  of  activities  It  encompasses— both 
within  the  State  Department  and  through- 
out the  U.S.  foreign  affairs  community. 
Equally  striking  therefore  la  the  diversity  of 
skills  and  knowledge  now  required,  both  to 
staff  the  Department's  own  traditional  func- 
tions and  also  to  allow  it  to  carry  out  Its 
external  coordinating  role.  'We  still  need  His- 
tory and  Political  Science  majors,  but  we  need 
much  more.  We  must  therefore  adjust  sig- 
nificantly our  personnel  recruitment  and 
development  practices. 

And  also  of  course  the  diversity  of  per- 
sonnel and  function,  both  In  the  State  De- 
partment Itself  and  throughout  the  spectrum 
of  U.S.  foreign  activities,  dramatically  un- 
derscores the  premium  we  must  place  on  the 
development  of  coordinating  and  manage- 
ment skills. 

So  if  the  Department  Is  to  perform  Its  lead- 
ership role  in  the  remaining  decades  of  this 
century  it  must  buUd  a  personnel  system 
which  develops  speciaUsts.  which  instills  the 
core  skills  In  all  personnel  regardless  of  spe- 
cialty and  which  produces  experienced  and 
effective  managers. 

An  Important  key  to  accomplishing  this  is 
to  refine  and  fully  Institute  a  "functional 
specialization"  personnel  system. 


What  we  have  In  mind  la  the  full  develop- 
ment, and  implementation  in  the  next  few 
months,  of  a  five-category  system.  The  first 
four  functional  specializaUons  would  be 
political,  economic/commercial,  administra- 
tive, and  consular.  I  will  come  back  to  the 
fifth  In  a  moment.  Prom  now  on  we  think 
our  basic  policy  should  be  to  recrvUt  officers 
for  one  of  these  specific  categories.  We  would 
ascertain  how  many  recruits  we  need  for 
each,  based  on  the  projections  of  the  five-year 
manpower  planning  mechanism  we  intend  to 
develop.  In  following  this  system  I  think  we 
can  obtain  a  much  wider  range  of  background 
and  aptitude  than  we  have  had  up  to  now  in 
the  new  officers  entering  the  ser\'lce.  To  target 
on  the  people  we  want,  we  would  propose  to 
use  the  following  devices; 

The  new  written  examination  would  em- 
phasize aptitude  over  specific  academic 
knowledge   so   aa   to    broaden   the   base   of 

candidates.  _,.,..., 

Oral  examination  panels  would  be  divided 
up  by  functional  specialization. 

A  permanent  system  of  recruiters  would 
be  esUbllshed  in  business  schools,  univer- 
sities and  through  the  PubUc  Members  As- 
sociation. 

Selection  procedures  would  be  considerably 
shortened  so  that  we  do  not  lose  many  of  our 
best  applicants. 

The  idea  of  Joint  recruiting  with  AID,  as 
we  already  do  with  USIA,  would  be  explored. 
Every  effort  would  be  made  to  supply  the 
applicant  in  advance  with  sufficient  informa- 
tion about  the  nature  of,  and  aptitudes  re- 
quired for.  each  functional  speclaUzatlon  so 
that  he  can  make  an  Informed  selection. 
Moreover,  If  later  In  hU  career  It  appears 
that  his  Interests  and  aptitude  would  Indi- 
cate a  shift  In  specialty,  we  would  be  aa 
flexible  as  possible  in  effecting  this. 

In  addition,  the  panel  would  be  authorized 
to  recommend  to  an  applicant  that  he 
change  his  choice  of  specialization,  if  this 
seems  appropriate  as  a  result  of  its  interview 
with  him. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  recruiting, 
I  have  long  felt  that  we  overlook  one  of  the 
best  sotirces  of  new  blood  in  our  own  house. 
Accordingly,  to  borrow  a  Navy-Marine  Corps 
phrase,  I  recommend  that  we  develop  a 
Mustang  Program  for  the  Department  of 
State.  I  would  like  supervisors  at  every  level 


in  this  building  to  Identify  and  encourage 
junior  employees  who  have  the  wish  and 
aptitude  for  officer  careers.  At  the  same  time, 
we  shall  use  our  training  resources  to  the 
maximum  In  filling  the  education  gaps  of 
these  employees  to  help  them  aspire  to  po- 
sitions of  officer  rank.  I  especially  hope  that 
this  program  will  effectively  supplement  our 
continuing  minorities  program. 

Turning  back  to  the  functional  speclaUza- 
tlon system,  with  the  exception  of  occasional 
broadening  assignments  in  other  fields  or 
agencies,  most  officers  recruited  for  a  par- 
ticular specialty  will  be  expected  to  spend 
the  bulk  of  their  careers  working  in  assign- 
ments that  fall  into  that  specialty.  They  will 
compete  for  promotions  by  specialty  and  not 
across  the  board;  officers  in  a  given  specialty 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  rise  to  the  top 
echelon  of  each  specialty  and  the  way  will 
be  kept  clear  for  that  purpose. 

For  example,  we  are  not  going  to  appoint 
political  specialists  Consuls  General  as  con- 
solation prizes  if  they  fall  to  become  Am- 
bassadors or  Deputy  Chiefs  of  riission.  We 
believe  that  most  Important  consular  posts 
should  be  held  open  for  consular  specialists. 
And  those  officers  In  all  fields  demonstrat- 
ing executive  talent  will  be  moved  across 
specialty  lines  and  will  provide  a  pool  of 
managers  for  program  direction  positions, 
but  I  will  return  to  this  in  a  moment. 

We  will  expect  the  four  basic  personnel 
specializations— that  is  Political,  Economic 
Commercial,  Administrative  and  Consular— 
to  be  manned  largely  by  Foreign  Service  Of- 
ficers. You  are  all  familiar,  of  course,  with 
the  type  of  work  normally  performed  by 
each  of  these  groups  and  I  need  not  elaborate 
further  on  It  here.  I  would  like  to  stress, 
however,  that  in  the  future  in  all  four  cate- 
gories we  are  going  to  expect  a  greater  effort 
and  competence  In  trade  promotion.  And  in 
two  of  our  personnel  specialization — Consu- 
lar and  Economic /Commercial — trade  pro- 
motion wlU  be  a  responsibility  equal  to  any 
other  they  carry. 

I  said  earUer  we  plan  to  have  a  fifth  per- 
sonnel specialization.  We  suggest  that  the 
fifth  specialty  be  manned  however  by  For- 
eign Service  Reserve  Unlimited  Officers 
(FSRU's).  a  category  which  we  now  have 
available  to  us  under  the  provisions  of  last 
year's  farsighted  Hays  Bill.  This  category  will 
be  reserved  for  scientific  specialists,  doctors, 
nurses,  security  officers,  conmiunlcators, 
building  engineers,  permanent  faculty  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Service  Institute,  and 
other  specialists  with  unique  skills  who  are 
going  to  play  a  permanent  and  Important 
part  in  our  career  system. 

Under  our  present  thinking  no  one  wiU  be 
eligible  for  an  PSRU  appointment  who  is  not 
prepared  to  serve  abroad.  However,  the  ratio 
of  time  spent  abroad  and  in  the  United 
States  wlU  vary  markedly  from  the  PSO 
specialty  areas. 

FSRU's  wUl  be  included  in  the  Foreign 
Service  reUrement  system  and  wiU  be  sub- 
ject to  selectlon-out.  But  the  rules  for  selec- 
tion-out, time  In  grade,  and  so  on  will  be 
much  more  flexible  than  in  the  four  "line" 
specialties. 

As  I  have  said,  we  want  the  five  categories 
manned  by  FSO's  and  FSRU's.  Officers  who 
are  presently  in  the  GS  system  and  Foreign 
Service  Staff  Officers  will  be  invited  to  con- 
vert their  status.  We  hope  many  of  them  will 
convert  where  their  work  clearly  fits  into  one 
of  the  five  specialty  areas.  For  example,  it 
would  seem  to  us  that  many  Foreign  Service 
Staff  Officers  would  make  excellent  Foreign 
Service  Officers  in  the  consular  and  ad- 
ministrative fields  of  specialization.  I  would 
stress,  however,  that  U  they  decide  not  to 
convert,  that  is  their  decision,  and  It  will  be 
respected  and  accepted  without  prejudice  to 
them.  But  in  the  future  we  woiUd  expect 
new  recruits  for  these  areas  of  specialization 
to  be  Foreign  Service  Officer  personnel. 
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B«for»  proceeding  with  the  conversions  I 
have  menuoned.  however  we  will  need  to 
complete,  on  a  priority  basis,  the  updating  oX 
an  inventr.ry  of  our  needs  in  each  o(  the  Ave 
suite   Department   spec!  vUzaUons 

In  the  pro».-es«  of  developing  this  Inven- 
torv  we  intend  to  emertre  *uh  a  projected 
five  year  rolling  personnel  plan  -nlwavs  set 
up  live  ye,ir<  .ihead.  but  reviewed  .md  altered 
L-'n  an  annual  basis 

After  c<->mparlni!t  our  requirements  with 
the  number  of  Foreign  Seruce  Officers  now 
in  Ihoee  speclaltv  are. is  we  will  lo-  Ic  at  the 
number  of  additional  persons  we  need  in 
each  one  and  at  what  the  approprl,iie  gride 
leve'.s  should  be  for  each  existing  opening 
After  we  have  Identiried  the  number  and 
levels  of  openings  we  will  nil  them  by  lateral 
entrv  from  our  OS  and  thtwe  of  our  KriR  and 
Foreign  Service  Stiff  Officers  who  are  inter- 
ested in  cjnvt-ning 

Let  me  ^ay  parenlhetlcallv  a  word  u>  the 
FSR  s  without  re-employaient  right!  Thcite 
officers,  unlile  Civil  Service  and  Foreign 
Service  staff  personnel  and  not  in  a  po- 
sition w  retiin  their  present  status  In- 
definitelv.  even  if  they  wish  to  tlo  so  Not 
only  13  mere  a  legislative  time  limit  run- 
ning on  their  reserve  appoiuLmenu,  but 
m-re  immediately  we  are  under  in.strucuous 
to  reduce  the  total  number  of  employees  In 
the  Department  between  now  and  June  30. 
Some  FSR  s  will  become  eligible  (or  Inregra- 
tlon  into  the  KSO  ajid  FSRU  speci.iliies.  but 
some  others  regrettably  will  hue  to  leave 
the  Department. 

We  wtU.  of  course  continue  to  have  many 
Civil  Service  colleagues  in  Impcrtaut  f>o- 
siuoos  m  the  Department  which  do  not 
have  counterpirts  abroad,  such  a^.  for  ex- 
ample, our  lawyers,  intelligence  specialists 
and  other  types  uf  specialists  In  the  clerical 
and  secretarial  area  we  shall  also  continue 
to  have  many  Civil  Service  employees  who 
for  family  or  other  re.vsons  cannot  serve 
abroad  We  will  thus  continue  to  be  deeply 
dependent  on  both  officer  and  clerical-level 
Civil  Service  personnel  And  m.magement 
must  iniure  that  their  interests  are  appro- 
priately supported   and  protected 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  perionncl 
resources,  a  wjrd  is  In  order  about  reguUvr 
lateral  euiry  Into  the  career  FSO  and  FSRU 
rants  Ai.d  this  Is  quite  apart  from  the 
special  conversion  program  I  have  Just 
spoken  of  In  connection  with  the  installing 
over  the  next  few  months,  of  our  five-cate- 
gory functional  specialization  system  Our 
problem  in  the  past  has  been  the  erratic  use 
of  lateral  entry  It  is  obviously  not  helpful 
to  a  career  system  to  Insert  Into  11  wldely- 
fluctua'-ing  numbers  cf  outside  personnel 
from  year  to  year,  thus  foreclosing  promo- 
tional opportunities 

On  the  other  h..nd  rur  system  becomes 
Isolated  and  weikened  If  It  does  not.  on  a 
regular  basis,  infuse  Itself  at  the  middle 
and  senior  levels— in  a  limited  but  con- 
stant way-  with  talents  and  experience  de- 
veloped outblde  We  should  plan  for  the  day. 
therefore,  wtien  we  can  absorb  on  an  annual 
and  steady  baisls  a  relatively  unfluctuating 
number  of  lateml  entrants — thereby  helping 
to  preserve  an  openness  in  our  system  with- 
out disrupting  the  pace  of  normal  career 
advancement 

That  effort  must  be  largely  deferred  in  the 
short  run.  however,  until  we  can  complete 
our  erfort  to  absorb  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  excellent  officers  In  the  vulnerable  FSR 
position  I  have  Just  alluded  to 

We  will  also  have  to  provide  a  more  satis- 
factory means  of  appolntlnK  a  few  high-level 
personal  assistants  to  Presidential  ap- 
pointees This  type  of  ofBcial.  who  moves  in 
and  out  of  the  Department  as  the  party  in 
pjwer  changes,  clearly  does  not  fit  Into  our 
permanent  career  appointment  system  nor 
on  the  other  hand  should  he  be  limited  to  a 
5-year  Foreign  Service  Reserve  appointment. 
A  more  flexible  device,  reminiscent  of  the  old 
Schedule-C    authority,    must    be    found    to 


appoint    such    officials    for    the    duration    of 
ttif-lr  priclp.ila   tenure 

I  am  plea-sed  to  report  that  UoIA  and  AID 
have  agreed  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of 
the  Foreign  Service  to  explor*  the  possibility 
iif  further  developing  and  formalizing  similar 
luncili.nal  specialization  personnel  systems 
in  their  organizations  What  we  hope  to  end 
up  with  Is  a  family  of  persc^nnel  systems  so 
compatible  and  Interchangeable  that  It  is 
.icademlc  whether  they  arc  ni'Tjjcd  into  one 
system  or  not. 

VI 

But  b.islc  lo  our  program  for  the  70s  Is 
net  Just  the  development  ot  specialization 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  nuusienng  of  the 
core  diplomatic  skills  in  all  s(>eclalilles  on 
the  other  There  l».  as  I  have  already  Indi- 
cated an  equAlIy  critical  need  to  he  met  by 
tur  personnel  sy«.tem  Th-M  Is  Uj  develop 
manager?  pec  pie  at  the  tenlcr  executive  level 
whi>  are  capable  by  traintnR  and  experience 
I  f  managing  the  overall  fi  rcign  affairs  elTcrt 
I'l  the  Cnited  States 

An  absolutely  es^cnt  1  -.1  requirement  fiT  our 
future  Amba.^sadors  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Mis- 
sion Assistant  Secretaries,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretaries  and  counterparts  in  our  sister 
agencies  Is  the  capacity  to  manage  They  will 
have  to  be  m^ire  th.in  vrrv  succesful  sub- 
stantive officers  That  type  of  experience  will 
not  be  enough  to  prepare  them  f  r  the  basic 
management  respun-sihllnles  of  coordinating 
md  orchestrating  inherent  In  these  top 
p:f It II  ns 

ITie  key  to  our  system,  then,  will  be  t  ■ 
spot  our  potential  managens  early  and  hiv- 
ing Identified  them,  to  insure  that  they  have 
a  chance  to  be  tested  by  experience  in  man- 
agement Our  Interchange  of  persrnnel  will 
not  be  limited  to  functional  specialities 
within  the  Department  There  is  greater 
management  experience  If  be  f>jund  in  AID 
and  USIA  than  in  many  sections  of  the  State 
Department  This  type  of  experience  also 
gives  our  people  a  better  understanding  of 
the  workings  anrl  objectives  of  our  sister 
agencies-  and  thore  agencies  are  not  going  to 
accept  fully  our  orchestrating  and  corrdl- 
n^tmg  role  unless  they  are  also  convinced 
that   we  fully  un<lerstand  their  work 

Conversely.  AID  and  CSIA  officers  would 
gain  from  experience  In  this  Department, 
which  would  give  them  a  better  understand- 
ing of  our  own  objectives  and  methods  In 
the  proces.s  we  hope  to  broaden  significantly 
the  bxse  of  career  officers  from  which  to 
select  executives  ffir  senior  management  po- 
sition-. In  other  words,  while  a  majority 
of  top  dlplomitlc  a'W'jrnments  will  continue 
to  cotne  out  of  our  Department  they  will  not 
be  limited  to  this  s<-)urce.  and  we  will  be 
Irx-.klng  across  the  range  of  eleven  or  twelve 
AID-State-USIA  speciallzitlons  in  our  search 
for  senior  executive  talent 

We  should  also  I  think  be  developing 
greater  exchange  possibilities  with,  and  look- 
ing for  potential  top  managers  from  several 
other  agencies  and  departments  which  play 
Important  roles  In  the  foreign  affairs  com- 
munity. 

Vll 

Within  our  own  specialization  categories, 
we  think  we  can  get  younger  officers  off  to  a 
fa.ster  ani  more  Interesting  start  by  begin- 
ning cross-specialty  and  other  agency  as- 
signments earlier  and  by  lowering  position 
levels  to  provide  more  meaningful  Job  ex- 
perience for  Junior  and  mid-career  officers. 
This  effort  Is  Important  because  cumulative 
experience  In  the  craft  of  diplomacy.  In  the 
exem^e  of  management  and  In  the  mastery 
of  specialization  Is  a  key  commodity  this 
institution  must.  In  the  national  Interest, 
steac'lly  supply  And  we  cannot  afford  to 
waste  time  in  starting  our  young  officers  in 
the  process  r  f  getting  this  experience 

But  the  reverse  of  the  coin  Is  that  It  makes 
no  sense  to  sacrifice  older  and  more  experi- 
enced officers — Just  on  a  'youth  must  be 
served  '  basis.  We  are  going  to  keep  the  pro- 


motljn  channels  unclogged.  We  are  going 
to  correct  the  top-heavy  character  of  our 
system.  We  shall  be  ever  on  the  lookout  for 
older  officers  who  have  lost  their  drive.  But 
lets  keep  ovir  perspective  It  Ls  our  more 
experienced  and  senior  officers  who  are  our 
pnn-ipal  current  assets  In  the  Immediate 
eHoit  each  day  to  protect  the  Interests  of 
our  country  and  to  keep  the  world  from  un- 
leashing Its  megatons  Neither  youthful  Im- 
p  iticiicc  nor  the  responsibility  and  natural 
enthusiasm  that  management  h.is  for  the 
rapid  development  of  younger  officers'  poten- 
tial must  blind  us  to  that  fac'. 

There  U  one  caveat  to  what  I  have  Just 
said  however,  and  It  is  this  Older  and  more 
experienced  officers  do  not  seem  to  have  na- 
tural advantages  In  the  critical  areas  of  cre- 
ativity and  Innovation  Here,  clearly,  our 
ycjungrr  officers  should  leel  neither  humil- 
ity nor  Inhibition  In  fact.  It  cm  be  argued 
that  creativity  can  better  come  from  those 
who  do  not  already  know  too  many  reasuni 
why  too  many  things  wont  work,  if  will  re- 
turn t)  this  problem  rf  creativity  In  a  mo- 
ment For  now  suffice  it  to  say  to  my  youn- 
ger collerigues:  "the  sky's  tJie  limit  Lets 
sec  wli.it  you  can  do!  " 

VIII 

A  cireer  development  svsltni  Is  only  as 
sound  tkS  lt„  pcrtorniance  appraisal  and  pro- 
motion policies.  Our  present  performance 
evaluation  system  Is  Inadequate  for  an  era 
In  which  we  are  encouraging  prolcs5lon.il 
spoclallzatlon.  and  even  more  Important, 
Initiative  and  assertive  leadership  We  will 
therefore  want  to  take  a  hard  look  at  our 
evaluation  procedures,  and  also  find  better 
ways  to  a  sure  the  promotion  of  officers  dis- 
playing these  qualities 

Now  let  me  say  a  word  with  respect  to  re- 
t.rement  and  selecMon-out  I  am  very  pleased 
that  leg.slation  pending  before  Congress  will 
give  FSOs  the  s&me  benefits  that  their  Civil 
Service  colleagues  receive,  and  will  make 
early  retirement  fairer  and  more  attractive 

However,    this   development    will    not    en- 
tirely solve  the  problem  of  ;cnlor  congestion 
in    the   Department    Tlie   rank   structure   of 
our  Service  resembles  an  Inverted  pear,  an<? 
It    has    become    more    misrhapen    In    recen 
years     As   a   result,   we   have   had   to   reconi 
mend,   and   the   Board  of  the  Foreign   Serv 
Ice  and  the  Secretary  have  approved : 

Recommending  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gre.^  reducing  the  mandatory  retirement  age 
for  Career  Ministers  from  65  to  60 

In  the  future  holding  the  number  of  Ca- 
reer Amba  sadors  on  active  duty  to  approxi- 
mately five. 

In  addition  we  shall : 

Be  prepared  to  use  section  519  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  which  permit*  the  retire- 
ment of  former  Ambassadors  for  whom  there 
are  no  longer  suitable  positions  available 
Continue  to  use  selectlon-out 
F.iclUtate  e.wly  retirement  by  searching 
for  ways  tti  Improve  our  "counsellng-oiu  " 
and  outplacement  services — and  If  possible, 
obtain  authority  for  monetary  Incentives  as 
well. 

Even  these  measures,  however,  may  not 
solve  the  fundamental  problems  If  not,  we 
will  want  to  turn  to  such  other  means  as 
providing  retirement  annuities  for  Foreign 
Service  personnel  who  have  completed  20 
years  of  service.  We  do  not  want  to  attract 
people  who  are  only  Interested  in  a  20-year 
career,  but  because  of  the  competitiveness 
of  our  system,  we  want  lo  provide  fairly  for 
good  men  and  women  who  will  be  with  us 
only  that  length  of  time 

finally,  there  are  a  number  of  problems 
Involving  personnel  perquisites  we  plan  to 
look  Into  For  example 

There  are  inequities  between  the  Civil 
Service  and  the  Foreign  Service  transfer 
allowances. 

We  hope  to  extend  education  allowances 
abroad   to   cover   kindergarten. 

Widows  of  Foreign  Service  personnel  who 
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die  abroad  should  continue  to  receive  hous- 
ing and  other  allowances  for  a  reasonable 
period  of  adjustment. 

Additional  medical  benefits  are  needed. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  haa  been 
,  mslderlng  a  number  of  improvements 
which  we  fully  support  for  our  own  GS  em- 
ployees; for  example,  optional  retirement 
alter  30  years  regardless  of  age  and  a  full 
>  .    annual  retirement  compensation  rate. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  personnel. 
I  would  like  to  announce  an  Important  new 
pMitlon,  As  a  result  of  a  recommendation 
m.ide  by  the  American  Service  Association 
and  the  Board  of  the  Foreign  Service,  we 
have  authorized  the  establishment  of  an 
Office  of  Welfare  and  Grievances  In  the  De- 
partment of  State.  The  Director  will  be  a 
senior,  able  and  highly  respected  officer  who 
will  have  wide  authority  to  Investigate  and 
advise  on  personnel  grievances  and  wrongs. 
His  name  will  be  announced  shortly,  his 
>cope  will  be  unlimited,  and  he  will  report 
directly  to  me 

n 

Now  let  me  turn  to  certain  non-personal 
aspects  of  the  way  we  manage  our  affairs. 
Here  again,  as  a  result  of  earlier  studies,  we 
already  have  a  great  many  useful  recom- 
mendations about  organization  and  manage- 
ment to  choose  from. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  suggestions 
made  with  respect  to  re-organlzing  the  top 
structure  of  the  Department,  and  the  Secre- 
tary Is  considering  certain  possibilities  in 
this   regard   at   the   present   time. 

However  that  may  develop,  I  hope  we  can 
maintain  the  principle  that  a  career  officer 
would  always  occupy  at  least  one  of  either 
the  current  Under  Secretary  or  Deputy  Un- 
der Secretary  positions,  and  that  an  Incom- 
ing administration  would  retain  at  least  one 
occupant  of  these  top  four  positions.  A  num- 
ber of  administrations  have  resisted  the  Idea 
of  a  "Permanent  Under  Secretary"  and  of 
course  no  administration  can  bind  a  succes- 
-■rfir  to  accept  this  device.  What  I  am  sug- 
gesting Is  a  compromise.  In  this  way  an  in- 
coming administration  would  maintain  a 
wide  range  of  choice  with  regard  to  its 
selection  of  top  management  personnel, 
while  at  the  same  time  preserving  an  ele- 
ment of  continuity. 

X 

But  as  any  bureaucrat  knows,  changes  in 
tables  of  organization,  slgnlficaut  as  they 
may  be,  are  never  final  and  never  finally 
solve  basic  management  problems. 

More  fundamental  to  management  suc- 
cess are:  first,  the  attitudes  and  approach 
that  managers  at  all  levels  bring  to  their 
Jobs  and  Instill  In  those  about  them;  and 
second,  the  management  tools  we  are  con- 
tinually developing  and  making  available 
throughout  our  organliatlon. 

Here  again  however,  there  are  no  final 
answers,  for  the  process  of  improving  man- 
agement must  always  be  a  continuing  one. 
But  our  "Program  for  the  70'8  "  can  establish 
goals.  Identify  areas  to  work  on  and  directions 
to  move  in. 

With  respect  to  attitudes  and  approach, 
let  us  recognize  that,  while  persistence  and 
consistency  are  Important  In  foreign  policy. 
an  essential  key  to  our  ablUty  to  lead  Ues 
In  whether  we  produce  Ideas.  We  are  quite 
effective  In  coming  up  with  short-term  tac- 
tical Ideas.  Since  that  creative  period  fol- 
lowing World  War  II,  however,  our  record 
for  producing  new  Ideas  of  long-term  tig- 
iiiflcance  Is  not  a  notable  one. 

Even  with  respect  to  short-term  tactical 
Ideas,  It  Is  Important  that  we  find  Improved 
ways  to  Insure  that  we  come  up  with  them 
before  we  are  overtaken  by  events.  If  we  can 
get  the  Jump  on  situations.  If  our  Ideas  are 
^ound.  and  we  are  aggressive  and  persuasive 
in  asserting  them,  we  will  lead.  If  not,  others 
will.  So  timely  as  well  as  longer  term  creativ- 
ity lies  at  the  heart  of  our  problem  and  be- 
comes a  major  goal. 


It  la  the  job  of  management  to  establish 
conditions  designed  to  promote  such  creativ- 
ity. One  obvloua  way  is  to  give  all  our  people 
more  time  to  fociu  on  new  Ideas,  alternative 
solutions  and  imaginative  tactics.  But  mes- 
sages to  and  from  the  field  are  so  voluminous 
that  officers  here  and  abroad  do  not  have 
this  essential  time.  We  want  officers  in  the 
field  to  report  less — to  send  In  a  minimum  of 
fragmentary  factual  reporting— and  to  have 
more  Ume  for  making  contacts,  for  creative 
thinking,  for  analytical  and  reflective  report- 
ing. This,  along  with  allowing  more  time  for 
creative  thinking,  by  our  Washington-based 
officers,  is  the  objective  of  the  reporting  re- 
duction operation  currently  underway. 

The  Open  Forum  Panel  has  been  a  useful 
new  device  for  encouraging  more  Innovative 
thinking  and  more  constructive  dissent.  But 
we  must  find  additional  ways  to  insure  that 
officers  at  all  levels  are  more  effective  In  de- 
veloping alternatives  to  the  Ideas  of  others 
before  final  decisions  are  taken.  As  I  have 
suggested,  we  would  like  to  gear  promotions 
more  closely  to  the  display  of  these  qualities 
We  will  also  wish  to  examine  clearance  pro- 
cedures to  see  what  can  be  done  to  prevent 
their  stifling  dissent  and  creativity. 

But  however  much  we  succeed  In  stimulat- 
ing creativity,  we  must  also  develop  more 
fully  the  management  Instruments  available 
to  us. 

To  begin  with,  we  have  seen  the  evolution 
of  what  are  now  known  as  the  Under  Secre- 
taries Committee  and  the  Interdepartmental 
Groups.  They  are  chaired  respectively  by  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  and  our  regional 
Assistant  Secretaries  and  now  play  a  critical 
role  In  the  National  Security  Council  ma- 
chinery. They  present  us  with  an  Important 
opportunity  to  strengthen  through  our  per- 
formance the  constructive  leadership  role  we 
covet  as,  of  course,  does  the  fact  that  the 
ranking  departmental  executive  on  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  is  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

To  strengthen  our  performance,  we  are 
developing  a  new  staff  on  the  7th  floor  known 
as  the  Planning  and  Coordination  Staff.  Its 
duties  are  to  provide  policy  analysis  and  ad- 
vice for  the  Secretary  on  the  near  and  long- 
term  Implications  of  important  policy  Issues. 

Second,  It  backstops  the  work  of  the  Under 
Secretaries  Committee  which,  in  addition  to 
being  an  Integral  part  of  the  NSC  machinery, 
is  the  senior  operational  foreign  policy  com- 
mittee In  the  Government. 

Third,  It  backstops  our  other  activities  in 
connection  with  the  NSC,  namely  the  work 
of  the  Secretary,  of  the  members  of  the  NSC 
Review  Group,  and  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
taries with  the  interdepartmental  groups 
they  chair. 

Next,  It  performs  the  traditional  long- 
range  planning  functions  of  the  former  Pol- 
icy Planning  Staff. 

The  Executive  Secretariat  Is  the  other  half 
of  what  might  be  called  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Its  functions — the 
coordinating  of  day-to-day  operations  and 
monitoring  priorities  of  time  allocation  for 
the  7th  floor  officials — are  extremely  Im- 
portant. 

In  connection  with  the  latter  function,  we 
all  know  that  the  Secretary  and  Under  Sec- 
retary must  necessarily  spend  much  of  their 
time  dealing  with  Important  crises  of  the 
moment.  When  time  is  left  over  from  such 
fire  brigade  exercises,  the  natural  tendency 
is  to  turn  to  matters  which  aggressive  desk 
officers  and  aggressive  Assistant  Secretaries 
have  gotten  before  them.  This  may  mean 
that  the  7th  floor  Is  responsive  to  the  most 
energetic  quarters  of  the  Department  rather 
than  to  the  areas  which  on  a  priority  basis 
most  need  their  attention. 

It  18  the  Job  of  the  Secretariat  to  make 
sure  this  does  not  happen,  that  top  manage- 
ment's attention  Is  directed  to  what  from 
an  over-view  appears  to  have  priority. 

I  have  referred  to  the  Assistant  Secretary- 


level  Interdepartmental  Groups.  Here,  as 
in  other  activities  we  chair,  we  cannot  and 
should  not  operate  as  a  czar.  But  these 
groups  represent  a  promising  leadership  tool 
for  the  State  Department  as  well  as  a  very 
useful  management  tool  for  the  Department 
and  all  other  IG  members. 

In  the  days  ahead  we  will  also  want  to 
carry  these  management  concepts  said  tools 
more  effectively  down  to  the  country  director 
level.  At  that  level,  the  leadership  operation 
is  more  informal  and  much  of  its  success 
will  continue  to  depend  on  the  skill  with 
which  the  Country  Director  operates  and 
on  his  ability  to  win  the  confidence  of  others 
in  the  foreign  affairs  community  dealing 
with  his  country  at  that  level. 

One  of  our  foremost  needs,  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  Department's  leadership  per- 
formance in  these  interdepartmental  activi- 
ties, is  to  find  more  systematic  ways  of  ( 1 » 
defining  foreign  policy  objectives,  (2)  estab- 
lishing priorities,  and  (3)  allocating  re- 
sources. 

We  will  particularly  wish  to  work  with  the 
regional  Assistant  SecreUries  here,  because 
it  Is  at  this  level  where  the  need  is  especially 
Important.  The  trend  now  is  for  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretaries  to  follow  either  sp)eclflc 
countries  or  specific  issues.  This  means  that 
all  too  often  the  hard  pressed  Assistant  Secre- 
tary has  no  one  else  In  the  Bureau  primarily 
responsible  for  assisting  him  In  assessing 
bureau-wide  objectives,  priorities,  and  re- 
sources. We  will  wish,  therefore,  to  explore 
the  desirability  of  the  senior  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  serving  as  a  full  time  over- 
all "Deputy  Manager"  of  the  Bureau,  or 
finding  some  other  management  arrange- 
ment to  meet  this  need. 

We  will  also  wish  to  explore,  among  other 
things,  the  maturing  and  expanded  use  of 
an  extremely  promising  management  device 
known  as  the  CASP— the  Country  Analysis 
and  Strategy  Paper  prepared  annually  on 
every  country  In  Latin  America. 

CASP  Is  an  Interdepartmental  policy  docu- 
ment initiated  annually  by  the  Ambassador 
and  the  Country  Team  and  then  reviewed 
and  approved  in  Washington  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary — Interdepartmental  Group.  It 
relates  desired  policy  to  resotirces.  Its  prep- 
aration Is  timed  to  precede  the  field  pro- 
gram budget  submissions  of  all  agencies 
so  that  policy  and  operations  are  Joined  from 
the  very  start  of  the  planmng  cycle.  It  re- 
quires the  Ambassador  and  his  Country 
Team  staff — and  In  Washington,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  and  Country  Director  and 
their  counterparts  In  the  other  foreign  af- 
fairs agencies — to  Identify  U.S.  Interests,  to 
state  objectives,  to  establish  priorities  and 
to  make  judgments  on  basic  UjS.  strategy  as 
It  relates  to  the  current  situation  and  near- 
term  prospects.  Thus,  the  CASP  associates 
policy  planning  with  decision  making,  and 
objectives  with  budgeted  strategies. 
In  addition,  the  CASP  principle  can  be 
/*  expanded  to  a  reglon-vride  concept  and  can 
serve  as  a  further  management  tool  for  es- 
tablishing priorities  on  a  region-wide  basis. 
Now,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  CASP 
is  a  completely  matured  system  or  exactly 
adaptable  to  other  areas.  We  will  ask  other 
bureaus  to  develop  similar  management 
tools,  however,  geared  to  their  own  require- 
ments— and  we  are  pleased  to  see  that  the 
Bureau  of  African  Affairs  presently  has  such 
an  effort  underway.  Our  earlier  experiment 
with  the  Defense-derived  "Comprehensive 
Country  Programing  System"  was  not  a 
happy  one.  We  feel,  nevertheless,  that  the 
CASP  type  of  approach  may  be  a  more  prac- 
tical way  to  help  achieve  what  the  CCPS 
was  designed  to  accomplish. 

Without  waiting  for  the  full  implementa- 
tion of  a  CASP-type  system,  the  Secretary 
has  decided  to  inlUate  early  this  year  an 
annual  posture  statement.  This  will  be  on 
the  "state  of  our  foreign  relations,"  and  simi- 
lar to  those  statements  Issuad  in  recent  years 
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by  the  Defense  Depnrtmeiu  These  will  not 
be  easy  to  produce  but  U  Is  ImportAnt  that 
the  Department  s  voice  be  cle.irly  heard  In 
this  annu.Al  exercise  Eventually  the  matured 
CASP  system,  over  and  above  Its  v^tlue  as  a 
management  tool,  shovild  greatly  facilitate 
the  prep.intiwn  of  these  annual  pohture 
St  itemenus. 

zi 
Turning  now  to  the  field  we  are  Initiat- 
ing a  m.ijor  and  searching  reuew  of  the 
r>le  and  fiinotions  of  our  diplom.itlc  mls- 
slon-s  We  shall  review  the  functions  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Government  overseas — in 
priority  order — with  a  view  to  achieving  • 
better  balance  tunoiig  agencv  representa'.ives 
iind  to  eliminate  all  but  es-sentlal  activities 
And  we  Intend  to  strengthen  our  contni:-; 
over  the  numbers  of  American  and  l.x-al 
positions  required  by  .\!1  agencies  in  the  field 
There  are.  cf  course,  cert.iln  functions 
common  to  all  Embassies  but  we  mist  recog- 
nize that  our  Interests,  both  In  character 
and  In  intensity,  viiry  enormously  from 
country  to  country,  and  our  Embassies'  orga- 
nizational and  stixfflng  patterns  should  re- 
flect this  variety  much  more  than  they  do 
now 

We  may  conclude  that  In  some  p<:>st5  the 
traditional  embassy  org.inizatlon  Is  out- 
moded. We  Intend  to  encourage  Ambass-tdors 
to  use  their  personnel  more  flexibly  In  solv- 
ing special  problems  which  arise  In  meeting 
mission  goals  As  the  President  said  In  his 
December  letter  to  all  Ambassadors,  the 
Chief  of  the  U  S  Diplomatic  Mission  h.%s 
•full  respotulbillty  to  direct  and  coordinate 
the  activities  and  operations  of  all  its 
elements  " 

xn 
Another  basic  management  question  is 
how  we  determine  cur  strong  polnus  and  oiir 
weaknescies.  We  need,  I  believe,  a  much  en- 
larged concept  cf  inspection  and  evaluation 
which  Wjuld  encompass  not  only  our  eSorts. 
but  aljo  those  of  cur  sister  agencies  Not  only 
do  we  wish  to  b«  sure  that  all  components 
of  our  Embassy  are  perfornung  In  a  coordi- 
nated and  effective  way.  but  also  that  our 
Embaislei  are  sensitively  attuned  to  the  mott 
subtle  shLfLs  In  the  President's  policies 

Purihermore.  I  think  the  time  has  come 
again  to  use  the  inspection  process  to  evalu- 
ate our  domeatic  operations  Some  of  these 
will  be  looked  a;  once  every  fe»  years  We 
Will  wish,  however,  to  inspect  certain  do- 
mestic operations  each  year. 

xrn 

We  would  like  to  sTengtheii  the  Foreign 
Service  Institutes  capacity  to  provide  train- 
ing, en  a  reimbursable  b.usls.  fcr  the  other 
foreign  affairs  agencies -thus  moving  its  role 
more  in  the  direction  of  an  overall  national 
Institute  for  the  foreign  a.Talrs  c-mmunlty. 
We  have  been  quite  successful.  In  this  re- 
spect. In  the  way  we  have  trained  a  wide 
selectlrn  of  Government  employees  for  serv- 
ice m  Vlptn.^m  Drawing  on  this  experience, 
theref^.re  we  plan  to  explore  the  posLslbility 
of  setting  up  again  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 
regional  training  centers  at  the  In?itltu'e  slm- 
i:ar  In  aim  and  sc-'pe  to  the  Vietnam  Train- 
In;;   Center 

We  will  wiah  to  use  PSI  as  our  principal 
In-house  training  arm  to  strengrthen  the 
knowled.;e  of  our  functional  spcclalurs  The 
Institute  already  has  cent Iderable  capacity 
for  this,  but  xe  will  wl.^h  tu  streng*hen  It  In 
cer-aln  speciflc  areas  I  have  In  mind  for  ex- 
ample, the  importan'-e  of  all  offl-ers  In  all 
rur  functional  specialties  — especially  those  In 
the  economic  and  consular  specializations — 
acquirln-c;  a  mastery  of  trade  pron^.otlon 
techniques  I  believe  the  Institute  can  be 
of  considerable  help  here 

The  Institute  Is  alo  lnteres*«-d  In  pv:ttln({ 
greater  stress  on  training  In  m<  dern  manage- 
ment and  executive  techniques,  as  well  as 
In  developing  courses  to  strengthen  perhaps 
through  the  case  study  method  knowledge 
of  the  core  skills. 


We  will  wish  to  continue  to  support  the 
Institutes  valuable  and  highly  successful 
program  u>  upgrade  clerical  and  secretarial 
skills,  thus  both  strenffthenmg  the  resources 
of  the  Department  and  facilitating  promo- 
ticns  for  many  valued  employees 

There  is  one  spechil  training  Imperative  I 
should  mention,  and  that  Is  the  American 
public's  need  — and  right-  to  know  more 
about  our  f.)re!gn  affairs  establishment,  the 
policy  is-sucs  and  the  men  and  women  who 
ferve  their  co'in'rv  A.s  me  wuy  of  meeting 
this  need  »e  should  d"  n  better  Job  of 
developing   traned   piibllo   speakers 

We  al-o  Want  to  expand  our  resources  by 
tapping  the  vast  re^orvoir  uf  talent  and  ex- 
perience In  the  non-g.ivrrnmental  (orcign 
affairs  comnvinlty  For  example,  we  are 
thinking  of  csuibllshlng  a  series  of  .scholar- 
diplomat  seminars  at  the  Institute  similar  to 
last  month's  snccesful  pilot  project  In 
African  -tridles  In  recent  vears  we  have  sent 
a  good  many  of  our  officers  to  universities, 
either  ns  Diplomats-ln-Res-dence  or  for  spe- 
cialized training  We  shall  continue  to  do 
this,  among  ether  reasons,  because  such  con- 
tacts are  needed  to  expose  the  Department  to 
fresh  Ideas  and  new  Inlghts 

On  the  subject  of  outside  contacts.  »e 
plan  to  explore  the  Idea  of  a  Sfafe  Depct- 
me-^t  Felloici  Pm^am  which,  like  the  schol- 
ar-diplomat seminars,  was  suggested  by  the 
Foreign  Service  Association  and  the  Inter- 
national Studies  .Association  Cnder  the  Fel- 
lows Program  we  would  exchange  some  of  our 
best  mid-career  officers  with  men  In  com- 
parable positions  In  busine.ss.  the  founda- 
tions and  the  communications  media  We 
recognize  there  are  coufllct-of-lnteresl  prob- 
lems to  be  worked  out  But  In  the  spirit  of 
the  President's  Exectitlve  Interchange  Pro- 
gram with  private  industry,  we  would  hope 
at  lea;,t  to  be  able  to  send  some  cf  our  offi- 
cers on  training  assignments  with  business 
firms. 

xtv 
There  Is  an  liiip^rtant  area  ul  management 
I  ha'. e  not  mentioned  our  efforts  to  mod- 
ernize Information  handling  Although  It  U 
generally  known  that  we  u.se  computers  for 
such  things  as  personnel  data  management 
and  accounting.  I  am  sure  many  of  you  don't 
know  that  this  "old- fashioned  '  department 
ust's  Us  niixlern  computer  in  a  growing  num- 
ber of  substantive  ways  We  have  a  good 
many  speclaUst.s  In  the  building  who  know 
a  lot  about  computers  But  we  do  not  have 
nearly  enough  substantive  officers  who  know 
what  a  computer  can  and  cannot  do. 

Finally,  in  the  field  of  administrative  serv- 
ices, we  need  to  continue 

Improving  the  efficiency  of  Joint  adminis- 
trative support   in   the  field. 

Seeking  ways  of  offering  better  health  and 
exercise    facilities    to    our    employees 

Developing  a  modern  program  f  jr  dealing 
with  the  travel  explosion  we  are  facing  In 
the  1970's. 

Recommending  to  Congress  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  visa  requirement  for  90-day  visi- 
tors to  the  U  S   for  business  and  pleasure 

Improving  the  security  of  foreign  missions 
In  Washington  and  the  security  of  our  per- 
sonnel  In   cert-iln   areas   overseas 

Upgrading  our  foreign  affairs  communi- 
cations around  the  world. 

Studying  the  relative  merits  of  accrual 
and  obligating  budgeting  sy.stems 

Examining  the  alternatives  available  to  us 
With  respect  to  the  future  strengthening 
and  handling  of  the  Foreign  Service  Retire- 
ment Fund 

Ex.imlnlng  the  fe;xslblllty  and  desirability 
of  centralizing  In  Washington  most  of  the 
budget  and  fiscal  work,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  otlier  administrative  work,  n  iw  done  in 
the  field. 

XV 

Ysu  liave  becfu  patient  In  hearing  me  out. 

One  does  not  not  ordinarily  think  of  the 
development  of  manaitement  and  organiza- 
tion as  a  great  adventure    The  effort  we  are 


embarked  on.  however.  Is  Just  that  And 
working  together.  I  am  convinced  we  can 
prudtK-e  a  modern  dynamic  diplomatic  estab- 
lishment fully  geared  to  tlie  challenges 
ahead 

None  of  us  cm  settle  for  anything  less. 


PRESIDENT  NIXONS  VETO  MES- 
SAGE ON  THE  L.^BOR-HEW  AP- 
PROPRIATION   BILL 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  the 
Pre.sideiu  has  his  independent  responsi- 
bilities, he  has  acted  on  them,  according 
to  his  hphts.  I  do  not  ai^-rce  with  the 
Piesidtnt  s  action  I  hope  the  Congress 
will   rever.se  that  action. 

The  veto  messaRe  in  its  reference  to 
inflation  itinores  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
pr?ss  has  already  cut  out  of  the  Presi- 
dent's overall  budget  many  times  the 
amount  which  has  been  added  in  this  bill. 
It  has  cut  frills  for  defense.  It  has  cut 
fancies  for  space.  The  reduction  In  for- 
eign aid  alone  roughly  equals  the  sum 
that  was  added  by  the  Congress  to  this 
bill  for  better  education  and  libraries, 
for  pollution  control,  for  hospital  con- 
!^truction.  health  research,  and  nurses 
tra.nint;.  for  programs  to  try  to  get  the 
poor  off  the  relief  rolls  and  into  produc- 
tive occupations.  All  of  tliese  items  and 
others  in  this  bill  have  a  lot  to  do  with 
the  quality  of  American  life  about  which 
the  President  has  .-spoken  so  eloquently. 
Where,  then,  if  so  much  more  has  been 
cut  than  has  been  added,  is  the  overall 
inflationary  impact? 

There  are  items  in  this  bill  with  w  hich 
I  do  not  agree.  That  is  the  way  with  most 
significant  legislation.  I  might  say,  one  of 
the  items  which  I  think  Is  open  to  scru- 
tiny is  the  one  which  the  President  em- 
phasized in  his  veto  message,  and  that  is 
the  question  of  impacted  aid,  because 
there  arc  some  areas  where  it  is  not  need- 
ed and  where,  I  think,  some  tightening  up 
and  corrections  can  be  made.  But  because 
a  small  part  of  the  program  is  affected  in 
this  particular  measure,  it  does  not  mean 
necessarily  that  the  whole  program  of 
impacted  aid  is  bad.  It  is  not.  There  are 
items  in  this  bill  with  which  the  Presi- 
dent disagreed  but  we  do  not  have  an 
itcm-by-item  vtto  power  in  the  Presi- 
dency. We  still  operate  on  the  principle 
of  compromise  in  this  Government. 

There  comes  a  time  when  the  perfec- 
tion which  is  attainable  m  words  con- 
fronts the  practicabilities  which  are  pur- 
suable  in  action.  Between  them  lies  a 
void  of  immobilized  disenchantment. 
That  IS  the  point  of  decision.  It  seems  to 
me  that  is  where  we  are  on  this  appro- 
priation bill  To  fail  to  pa<;s  this  bill,  in 
my  Judgment,  will  be  to  invite  the  con- 
tinued neglect  of  the  Nation's  inner 
needs.  To  pass  this  bill  will  be  to  move 
a  little  closer  toward  a  new  and  better 
balance  as  between  domestic  urgencies, 
the  need?  of  defense  and  the  require- 
ments cf  foreipn  policy.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that,  in  my  opinion,  the  keyword 
Ls  'balance"  between  all  three.  In  that 
senie.  this  is  the  right  bill  at  the  right 
lime  and  for  the  right  purpose. 


GOOD  ADVICE   FROM   YOUNG 
COMBAT  VETERAN 

Mr   YUUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  a 
fine  jouiii;  mnn,  re  ident  of  Milan,  Ohio, 
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a  beautiful  historic  litUe  community 
where  Thomas  Edison  was  bom.  4  miles 
from  Puckerbrush  Township  in  Huron 
County  where  I  was  bom  and  reared,  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  Milan  following 
service  for  our  country  including  1  year 
of  combat  in  Vietnam.  Many  other  fine 
young  Americans  served  with  him  in 
VieUiam.  Unfortunately,  some  of  them 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  that  un- 
declared, impopular  war. 

Capt.  Larry  P.  Turner  was  more  for- 
tunate. He  is  now  back  home  in  Milan.  In 
a  letter  to  me  he  stated  that  he  is  vei-y 
unhappy.  He  is  not  unhappy  for  having 
served  his  country.  He  is  unhappy  be- 
cause he  beUeves  that  all  of  Vietnam  is 
not  w  orth  the  priceless  life  of  one  Ameri- 
can youngster  and  because  he  knows  that 
Vietnam  is  of  no  importance  whatever 
to  the  defense  of  the  United  States. 
"There  is  nothing  really  wrong  with 
serving  one's  country."  he  observes.  He  is 
very  unhappy  with  the  "worthless  cause 
many  thousands  of  Americans  have  died 
for  in  Vietnam. "  If  he  had  to  do  it  again 
he  said  he  would  "join  the  Peace  Corps 
or  VISTA." 

Larrv  P.  Turner  was  commissioned  as 
a  lieutenant  after  graduating  with  a 
masters  degree  from  the  University  of 
Indiana.  He  had  specializied  in  social 
work  at  Indiana  University.  As  a  com- 
missioned officer  in  the  Army  he  used  his 
university  education  and  experience  in 
helping  GI's  with  their  emotional  prob- 
lems. CapUln  Turner  states  "that  before 
being  commissioned  in  the  Army  his 
views  about  the  war  were  those  of  indif- 
ference— seemingly  uninformed."  he  re- 
calls. 

Duiing  liis  year's  service  in  Vietnam 
Ulking  with  soldiers  about  their  prob- 
lems, learning  everything  he  could  re- 
garding Southeast  Asia  and  by  his  own 
stark  observations  he  says: 

I  was  convinced  that  It  waa  a  horrendous 
blunder  for  the  United  States  to  fight  this 
ground  and  air  war  In  Vietnam. 

He  is  convinced  that  the  cause  is 
worthless. 

Captain  Turner  reports: 

The  Saigon  Vietnam  government  Is  as  cor- 
rupt, ruthless  and  weak  as  It  was  before  we 
went  there. 

He  adds  that  the  United  States  has 
supported  "one  corrupt  puppet  govern- 
ment after  another  In  Vietnam."  Little 
of  the  money  the  United  States  pouis 
Into  Vietnam  ever  reaches  the  poor  peo- 
ple in  their  hamlets  and  villages.  Instead, 
he  says: 

It  is  the  wealthy,  small  elite  with  accounts 
In  Swiss  and  Hong  Kong  banks  who  benefit 
from  the  American  presence  In  Vietnam.  It  U 
also  only  thU  small  group  that  would  suffer 
if  the  United  States  withdraws  altogether 
from  Vletnana. 

He  states:  I 

Being  In  Vietnam  has  been  a  tragic  mis- 
tuke.  This  Is  because  It  Is  a  civil  war  and 
It  Is  a  civil  war  among  various  groups  reli- 
gious and  cultural.  Above  all  It  Is  a  war  l>e- 
tween  the  rich  and  the  poverty  stricken.  We 
are  on  the  side  of  the  rich. 

Continuing  his  observation  he  stated: 

It  Is  the  poor  who  Join  the  Vletcong.  Also. 

in  the  army  of  the  Saigon  regime  many  desert 

teklng  United  States  suppUea  and  weapona 

with  them.  It  la  not  unusual  at  all  for  Ameri- 


cans  to   find   American    weapons   ■with   the 
captured  Vletcong. 

Here  is  an  angry  young  man — angry 
with  our  Government  for  its  handling  of 
information  about  Vietnam. 

The  higher  ranking  officers  according 
to  Captain  Tumer  "only  tell  the  sol- 
diers what  they  believe  they  should 
know." 

He  also  said: 

When  soldiers  raise  questions  In  Vietnam 
regarding  the  civil  war,  In  which  we  are  In- 
volved, some  are  transferred  because  of  the 
doubts  they  express. 

While  Americans  have  been  shocked  by 
the  recent  disclosure  of  the  Mylai  mas- 
sacre, the  truth  is  that  such  things  have 
been  common  occurrences  in  the  Army. 

You  do  what  the  commander  tells  you — 

Said  Turner — 
and  m  Vietnam  the  enemy  U  often  largely 
who  the  commander  says  It  Is.  It  Is  very  true 
that   it   Is   hard   to   distinguish    the   enemy 
from  a  civilian. 

This  is  inevitable  in  a  little  country 
where  people  are  tired  of  wars. 
He  concluded: 

Whatever  savage  reactions  our  soldiers  may 
have,  the  blame  Is  reaUy  on  the  government 
that  sent  them  to  fight  for  a  worthless  cause. 

Some  officers  and  GTs  have  their  own 
racial  prejudices  before  going  to  Viet- 
nam and  to  them  the  Vietnamese  people 
become  "Cooks"  or  "slant  eyes." 

Pentagon  officials  are  not  disclosing 
the  truth  to  Americans.  Captain  Turner 
said: 

I  have  known  pilots  who  have  told  of  com- 
rades shot  down  In  Laos  and  Cambodia.  Also, 
members  of  the  Green  Beret  who  told  me  of 
Invading  Cambodia  following  Vletcong  or 
alleged  Vletcong  soldiers. 

Americans  should  know  above  all  else 
that  lies  have  been  told  them  about  the 
dead.  Americans  wounded  who  die  days 
or  weeks  later  in  hospitals  in  Japan,  for 
example,  or  in  the  Philipphies  are  not 
counted  as  Vietnam  casualties.  However, 
this  number  is  really  Insignificant  com- 
pared to  the  total  niunber  of  soldiers  who 
returned  home  emotionally  "wracked." 

Captain  Tumer  expressed  amazement 
over  the  cormpUon.  including  that  of 
American  corporations  which  supply  the 
Army  with  most  ol  its  materials.  Many  of 
his  fellow  officers  hope  eventually  they 
will  make  it  in  Ug  corporations,  and  this 
does  not  help  the  soldier.  Furthermore, 
corruption  in  South  Vietnam  is  prevalent 
among  the  native  officials,  both  military 
and  civilian. 

Most  of  the  supplies  unloaded  in  Vietnam 
ports — 

He  reports — 
are  stolen.  Then  much  of  this  merchandise 
useable  In  combat  ends  up  in  Camlxxlla  with 
the  Vletcong.  Yet  here  we  are  supposed  to  be 
helping  the  poor  pec^le  In  the  clvU  war 
reaching  them. 

His  conclusion  Is  that  if  President 
Nixon's  present  policies  are  pursued  this 
program  could  keep  Americans  In  Viet- 
nam Indefinitely.  Captain  Tumer  advo- 
cates a  definite  fixed  date  for  the  with- 
drawal of  all  of  our  soldiers,  warplanes 
and  naval  forces  from  Vietnam.  And,  to 
the  final  question  regarding  a  possible 


Communist  takeover  after  we  leave  South 
Vietnam,  he  says: 

If  people  want  to  go  communist,  that's 
their  business. 

He  says : 

We  are  fighting  the  Vietnamese  where  the 
French  left  off.  The  Vietnamese  people  have 
waited  for  many  years  to  get  rid  of  an  enemy. 
Evidently  they  are  prepared  to  wait  a  long 
long  time  to  get  rid  of  us. 


PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  now  I  have  been  concerned 
with  efforts  to  find  a  peaceful  solution 
to  the  problems  of  the  Middle  East.  As 
far  back  as  14  years  ago,  I  toured  ex- 
tensively throughout  the  area  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. During  that  1956  visit.  I  met 
with  leaders  in  the  Government  of  Is- 
rael and  the  governments  of  many  of 
the  Arab  States. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  formal  and 
informal  visits  and  consultations  with 
these  representatives,  I  reported  to  the 
Senate  in  February  1957 : 

What  the  Middle  East  needs  Is  the  pro- 
motion of  a  poUtlcal  climate  under  which 
the  Arab  and  Jewish  populations  could  co- 
operate to  raise  the  living  standards  and 
develop  the  economy  of  the  area. 

To  accomplish  this,  there  would  have 
to  be  direct  negotiations  between  the 
leaders  of  Israel  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Arab  SUtes,  which  I  have  been  advo- 
cating. I  voiced  a  similar  sentiment  on 
several  occasions  in  the  past  when  there 
have  been  flareups  in  the  area.  In  each 
instance  Arab  leaders  have  indicated 
that  under  no  conditions  would  they 
meet  with  the  Israelis  around  the  con- 
ference table.  To  do  so  would  require 
that  the  Arab  States  recognize  the  ex- 
istence of  Israel,  which  they  have  al- 
ways refused  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  President  Gamal  Nasser  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  has  recently 
stated  that  there  can  be  no  direct  nego- 
tiations between  these  two  parties  imtil 
the  land  taken  from  Egypt  and  other 
Arab  States  during  June  1967,  is  re- 
turned. In  other  words,  it  is  stipulated 
that  Israel  must  withdraw  to  its  pre- 
1967  borders  before  any  actual  peace 
talks  between  the  combatants  can  take 
place. 

Frankly.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  can  put  too  much  stock  in  these 
promises.  As  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago, 
Arab  leaders  were  making  the  same 
statements  even  before  Jime  1967,  and  as 
far  back  as  Israel's  beghining  as  a  mod- 
em state.  In  other  words,  the  same  posi- 
tion is  being  maintained  now  as  in  the 
past. 

I  think  this  is  unrealistic.  I  have  stated 
time  and  time  again  that  Arab  leaders 
should  confer  direcUy  with  the  leaders 
of  Israel,  and  that  failure  to  recognize 
their  existence  is  to  base  a  policy  upon 
myth  rather  than  reality.  "When  myth 
predominates  in  foreign  policy,  it  almost 
always  brings  about  dangerous  condi- 
tions in  international  affairs  and  this  is 
the  situation  facing  the  world  today  in 
the  Middle  East. 

I  think  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
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that  the  great  powers  cooperate  as  close- 
ly as  possible  in  flndlng  some  way  to 
quiet  down  the  continuing  crisis  of  the 
Middle  East  I  do  not  believe  that  we  and 
the  other  powers  should  seek  to  impose 
a  solution  entirely  against  the  will  of 
euhei-  of  the  parties,  but  I  do  t)elieve  that 
coopei-atlon  between  the  Kreat  countries 
with  interests  m  the  area  can  do  much 
to  bring  alK)Ut  a  solution 

111  that  connection.  I  was  amazed  and 
disappointed  to  learn  of  the  actions  of 
the  French  Government  in  making  iet 
fighters  available  to  Libya,  more  or  less 
behind  the  back  of  the  United  States  1 
do  not  believe  this  action  represents  a 
good-faith  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
French  toward  either  the  United  States 
or  the  citizens  on  both  sides  of  the  Middle 
East  conflict 

Recently  our  Government  has  at- 
tempted to  assume  an  even-handed  ap- 
proach toward  both  the  Israelis  and  the 
Arabs.  Acuons  such  as  that  of  France 
make  our  position  almost  untenable,  for 
it  threatens  the  balance  of  power  which 
Is  the  basis  for  what  little  subillty  there 
Is  In  the  area 

On  Sunday.  January  25.  Piesident 
Nixon  took  a  stand  behind  Israel  as  one 
of  our  friends  in  the  Middle  East  In 
light  of  the  French  action  in  makmg 
additional  armaments  available  to  one 
side,  the  Piesident  could  not  have  done 
otherwise  The  President  pointed  out 
that  our  Nation  does  not  intend  to  ne- 
gotiate or  Impose  the  terms  of  peace,  but 
that  we  do  have  Interests  m  seeing  that 
a  durable  and  fair  settlement  is  reached 
We  also  have  an  Interest  In  seeing  that 
we  are  not  brought  directly  mto  the  con- 
flict and  I  am  sure  this  Is  the  President's 
overriding  concern  Certainly  It  should 
be  for  I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  be  drawn  into  this  con- 
flict directly  on  the  side  of  either  party 


JUDGE  CARSWELL  SHOULD  NOT 
TAKE  A  SEAT  ON  THE  SUPREME 
COURT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  soon 
this  body  will  te  faced  with  a  momentous 
vote — a  vote  that  may  well  have  a  pro- 
found Influence  on  the  direction  of  Su- 
preme Court  decisionmaking  for  years 
to  come.  Within  the  next  few  weeks  we 
will  decide  whether  President  Nixon's 
latest  Supreme  Court  nominee.  Judge 
George  Harrold  Carswell,  will  follow  In 
the  footsteps  of  the  last  Nixon  nominee. 
Judge  Clement  Haynsworth,  or  will  take 
a  seat  on  the  Nation's  highest  Judicial 
tribunal. 

In  my  view  it  is  not  enough  for  a  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  to  have  no  strikes 
against  him.  He  must  have  a  positive 
record  of  distinction.  He  must  be  among 
the  very  top  In  the  legal  profession.  He 
must  have  demonstrably  high  intellect 
and  understanding  Does  Judge  Carswell 
measure  up? 

What  do  we  know  of  Judge  Carswell? 
We  know  that  he  made  a  blatantly  racist 
speech  in  seeking  public  office  back  in 
1948 — and  lost  the  election.  We  know 
that  when  the  Republicans  took  office  in 
1953  Judge  Carswell,  who  was  a  Demo- 
crat for  Elsenhower  In  1952  and  whose 
father-in-law  was  a  major  contributor 
to  the  Republican  Party,  became  a  US. 


district  attorney  in  Tallaha.ssee  We 
know  that  in  1958,  after  his  change  in 
party  from  Democratic  to  Republican. 
Judge  Carswell  was  named  to  a  district 
Judgeship  And.  finally,  we  know  that 
President  Nixon  elevated  Judge  Carswell 
to  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
last  June — peihaps  with  the  knowledge 
that  by  so  doing  he  was  strengthening 
Mr  Carswells  credentials  for  an  ap- 
IKJiiumcnt  to  the  Supreme  Court 

Judge  Carswells  credentials,  then,  are 
distinguished  by  their  mediocrity  They 
show  the  heights  which  an  average  in- 
tellect can  reach  by  riding  the  coat  tails 
of  political  favoritism  For  Judge  Cars- 
well  owes  everything  he  has  achieved  as 
H  lawyer  and  Judge  to  the  Republican 
Party  This  is  not  to  condemn  Judge 
Carswell  Surely  party  affiliation  does 
play  a  part  in  the  .selection  of  Federal 
judges  However  these  facts  should  give 
us  pau.se  for  reflection  when  we  are  con- 
sidering Judge  Carswells  appointment  to 
the  Supreme  Court  They  should  alert 
as  to  the  need  for  Uking  a  particular 
careful  look  at  Judge  Carswells  per- 
formance on  the  Federal  bench. 

The  mo.>-t  uUen.sf-  interest  has.  natu- 
rally focused  on  Judge  Carswells  civil 
rights  opinion.'^  Have  his  views  really 
chanwed  since  that  1948  .speech?  This 
has  been  the  most  controversial  area  of 
le-al  conflict  within  his  jurisdiction  if 
not  within  the  United  Stales  generally 
It  Is  an  area  that  will  receive  continuing 
scrutiny  by  the  Supreme  Court,  whose 
opinions  over  the  next  few  years  may  well 
determine  the  quality  of  life  in  this  coun- 
try for  black  and  white  alike 

Regretfully  Judge  Carswells  civil 
rights  record  has  been  less  than  di.stin- 
guished.  It  is  true  that  he  has  not  given 
expression  to  the  racist  doctrine  he 
espoused  when  running  for  public  office 
In  1948.  But  of  four  Carswell  civil  rights 
cases  appealed  to  the  fifth  circuit  when 
he  was  a  district  Judge,  three  were  re- 
versed I  believe  it  Is  fair  to  question  a 
judge's  skill  in  Interpreting  the  law  when 
he  us  reversed  by  a  higher  court  In  more 
than  50  percent  of  his  cases. 

Perhaps  an  even  more  disturbing  phe- 
nomenon, however,  because  it  goes  be- 
yond interpreting  the  law,  has  been 
Judge  Carswells  habit  of  delaying  civil 
rights  litigation  as  long  as  possible.  For 
exsimple  in  Steele  against  Leon  County 
Board  of  Education,  a  school  desegrega- 
tion case,  plaintiff  filed  a  motion  for  fur- 
ther relief  on  May  7.  1964  On  May  26. 
Judge  Carswell  sustained  defendant's 
objections  to  the  raising  of  questions 
looking  into  teacher  segregation.  No  fur- 
ther hearings  were  ordered  before  school 
opened.  On  January  20,  1965,  the  school 
was  found  to  be  in  compliance  with  cer- 
tain 1963  orders.  In  February  of  1965. 
plaintiffs  filed  a  further  motion  for  hear- 
ings. After  a  series  of  legad  maneuverings 
the  court  reaffirmed  a  denial  of  plaintiff  s 
motion  for  further  relief.  Finally,  on  Jan- 
uary 18,  1967,  the  circuit  court  remanded 
the  case  for  fiulher  consideration  In 
light  of  its  decision  In  U.S.  against  Jeffer- 
son County  Board  of  Education — tanta- 
mount to  a  reversal.  Finally,  after  almost 
3  years,  the  Carswell  court  granted  the 
relief  sought.  This  dilatory  behavior  In 
civil  rights  cases,  where  Justice  delayed  Is 
certainly  Jurtice  denied— In  this  Instance 


for  3  school  years — casts  serious  doubt 
upon  Judge  Carswells  judicial  tempera- 
ment. 

In  a  study  done  as  a  Yale  Ph.  D.  disser- 
tation in  1966  by  Mary  Hannah  Curzan, 
Judge  Carswell  was  found  to  be  one  of  a 
group  of  10  .southern  judges  whose  civil 
rights  decisions  merited  them  the  segre- 
gationist label.  ThLs  label  was  applied,  by 
the  way,  to  only  one-third  of  the  south- 
ern judges  who.<ie  civil  rights  decisions 
were  analyzed. 

Finally  there  is  the  1948  speech  which 
received  so  much  attention.  It  is  good 
that  Judge  Car.swell  has  repudiated  that 
si>eech  But  his  admission  that  the 
speech,  at  least  In  part,  was  an  oppor- 
tunistic effort  to  combat  the  campaign 
rhetoric  of  a  more  conservative  op- 
ponent should  make  us  ask  ourselves 
whether  Judge  Carswell  does.  Indeed, 
have  the  judicial  temperament.  I,  for 
one.  believe  that  a  man's  ways  of 
thought  and  action  are  pretty  well  fixed 
by  the  age  of  28. 

There  are  other  indications  that  Judge 
Carswells  career  has  lacked  distinction. 
His  opinions  have  been  characterized  as 
reading  like  plumbers'  manuals.  They 
are  .short  and  mechanical.  When  asked 
by  the  Justice  Department  for  a  list  of 
his  legal  articles,  he  responded  that  he 
had  written  none.  He  has  shown  a  pred- 
ilection for  dismissing  cases  without 
considering  them  on  the  merits.  Since 
1968,  higher  courts  have  reversed  him 
five  times  for  not  having  evidentiary 
hearings  on  such  cases. 

Mr.  President,  the  Supreme  Court  is 
a  coequal  branch  of  the  Government. 
The  nine  men  that  serve  on  the  Court 
are  considered  to  be  as  Important  to  the 
well-being  of  our  Nation  as  the  535 
Members  of  Congress — as  Important  as 
the  executive  branch  with  Its  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  employees.  The  Court 
can  overrule  the  President  and  the  leg- 
islature. It  Is  the  final  repository  of 
knowledge  when  It  comes  to  interpreting 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  and  because 
the  meml)ers  of  the  Court  do  not  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  voters  or  the  party 
in  power,  we  must  set  exacting  standards 
for  Supreme  Court  nominees.  We  must 
make  sure  they  are  men  not  only  of  the 
highest  moral  fiber,  but  of  the  highest 
intelligence.  The  nominee  we  consider 
this  month  may  play  a  part  in  setting  the 
tone  of  the  Court's  decisions  for  the  next 
25  years. 

Today,  more  than  ever  before,  we  need 
men  of  distinction  on  the  Supreme 
Court.  We  need  men  of  great  intelligence 
and  vision.  In  a  changing  world  we  need 
men  with  fiexlble  minds — men  who  can 
acclimate  themselves  to  changes  within 
society — men  who  look  to  the  future  as 
well  as  the  piist.  Last  week  President 
Nixon  said  in  his  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress: 

In  times  past,  our  forefathers  had  the 
vLslon  but  not  the  meam«  ...  let  It  tu>t  be 
recorded  that  we  were  the  first  generation 
that    had    the    means    but    not    the    ytsloa. 

I  have  regretfully  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Judge  Carswell  does  not  have 
the  means  or  the  vision  to  serve  effec- 
tively on  the  Supreme  Court.  Thus,  I 
must  oppose  his  nomination.  I  will  vote 
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agahist  Judge  Carswell  for  the  Supreme 
Court  because  Supreme  Court  appointees 
should  meet  a  standard  of  excellence. 
And  Carswell  does  not.  I  could  forgive  a 
Supreme  Court  nominee  for  past  errors 
or  indiscretions,  but  for  a  record  of  im- 
broken  mediocrity  I  cannot. 


THE    PRESIDENTS    VETO    OP    THE 
LABOR-HEW  APPROPRIATION 

BILL 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  next  24  hours  we  will  be  hearing  a 
lot  of  plaintive  noise  about  education. 
Those  who  want  to  override  President 
Nixon's  veto  of  the  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priaUon  bUl  will  claim  that  It  destroys 
our  last  great  chance  to  educate  Ameri- 
ca's youngsters. 

This  is  the  sheerest  nonsense. 
What  this  particular  bill  does  is  to 
provide  an  extra  $200  million  a  month 
to  perpetuate  and  increase  waste  in  our 
educational  system.  Worse  than  that,  it 
will  actually  force  waste  on  our  educa- 
tors. 

The  extra  billion  dollars  contained  in 
this  appropriation  bill  carries  with  it 
a  mandatory  feature.  It  has  to  be  spent. 
The  administration  has  no  choice  but 
to  dole  It  out— immediately.  It  has  to  be 
spent  within  the  next  5  months. 

I  plan  to  vote  to  susUin  the  Presi- 
dent's veto.  Had  this  situation  arisen 
back  in  July  or  August  of  last  year,  my 
decision  would  have  been  a  great  deal 
tougher  than  it  is  now.  Six  or  seven 
months  ago.  it  is  enUrely  possible  that 
this  extra  bUlion  doUars  could  have  been 
spent  usefuUy  diu-ing  this  school  year. 
School  officials  would  have  had  time  to 
develop  soimd  and  workable  plans  for 
spending  it.  There  would  have  been  time 
to  review  those  plans  and  to  assess  them 
properly  and  to  gage  with  some  hope 
of  accuracy  their  effects  on  the  total  edu- 
cation needs  of  the  commimlty. 

As  it  is  now.  that  billlon-doUar  bo- 
nanza wUl  have  to  be  spent  hurriedly 
and  without  proper  planning  There  will 
be  no  time  for  assessment.  No  time  for 
review.  The  theme  will  be  to  spend,  and 
spend  in  a  hurry. 

As  to  the  allegation  by  some  school 
officials  that  they  had  been  planning  on 
this  money  and  that  they  will  now  have 
to  cut  back  without  It,  that,  too.  Is  sheer 
nonsense. 

The  only  school  fimds  these  officials 
could  count  on  in  their  planning  for  the 
school  year  1969-70  were  the  funds  pro- 
vided In  the  budget.  This  extra  billion 
dollars  was  added  long  after  the  school 
year  had  begun,  long  after  planning  had 
been  completed. 

What  this  extra  billion  amounts  to  for 
the  educators  Is  a  windfall  that  they  can 
hiury  out  and  spend.  We  will  witness  a 
spending  spree  that  wlU  pump  an  extra 
$200  million  a  month  Into  our  education 
economy.  Not  much  of  It  wiU  ever  teach 
one  child  how  to  read  better,  how  to 
write  better,  or  how  to  prepare  himself 
better  to  meet  life  In  these  United  SUtes. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  two 
articles  dealing  with  this  subject  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcokd. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  27,  1970 1 

In  The  Nation:  The  Education  Boondocci.b 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washincton,  January  26. — "I  am  afraid,' 
said  a  Democratic  head-counter  recently, 
•'that  we  have  enough  votes  to  override." 

He  was  referring,  naturally,  to  the  H.E.W. 
appropriations  bill,  which  President  Nixon 
has  decided  to  veto;  and  he  meant  that  it 
looked  to  him  as  If  the  Democratic  Congress 
could  and  would  pass  It  even  over  che  veto 
The  question  was  whether  or  not  it  would 
be  good  politics  to  do  so. 

The  measure  contains  $1.3  billion  more 
than  Mr.  Nixon  had  asked  for:  hence,  he 
has  labeled  It  inflationary.  This  Is  a  pecu- 
liarly Nixonlan  way  of  looking  at  it,  because 
the  same  Congress  that  added  the  H.3  billion 
reduced  all  the  fiscal  1970  appropriations 
bills  by  a  net  of  about  tS.e  billion,  including 
a  cut  of  more  than  95  billion  in  the  Pentagon 
appropriation. 

It  Is  not  yet  clear  what  will  happen  on 
the  revenue  side  of  the  budget,  although  the 
Administration  still  Is  shooting  for  a  sur- 
plus. The  $1.3  billion  in  additional  educa- 
tion funds  conceivably  could  result  in  a 
small  deficit  over-all,  but  not  many  econo- 
mists would  maintain  that  a  billion  dollars 
either  way  will  have  a  $200-bnUon  budget 
and  a  trillion-dollar  economy. 

Given  Mr.  Nixon's  dominance  of  the  air- 
waves, however,  and  the  obvious  public  con- 
cern over  high  prices,  high  Interest  rates  and 
high  taxes,  the  Democrata  may  have  a  hard 
time  convincing  anyone  other  than  the  so- 
called  education  lobby  and  the  convinced 
liberals,  that  they,  and  not  the  President,  are 
acting  responsibly. 

PaOBLEM    FOB    DEMOCBATS 

About  all  the  Democrats  can  do  Is  to  make 
their  usual  claim  that  they  care  more  about 
social  issues  than  the  Republicans  do.  But 
not  only  Is  there  no  Democratic  leader  as 
Imposing  as  a  President  to  make  the  claim; 
there  also  is  some  question  whether  that 
kind  of  thing  wins  as  many  votes  as  It  once 
did.  There  U  the  lUceUhood,  too,  that  to  the 
extent  Mr.  Nixon  Is  persuasive  In  calling  the 
HJE.W.  bill  inflationary,  even  some  supporters 
of  education  expenditures  may  conclude  that 
this  is  a  time  to  cut  back. 

One  particular  aspect  of  the  measure  Il- 
lustrates best  the  political  fraudulence  on 
both  sides  of  the  argument.  This  Is  the  $600 
mllUon  Included  in  the  Democratic  bill  for 
the  program  ungrammatically  called  "Im- 
pacted aid" — that  Is,  Federal  assistance  to 
cerum  school  districts  to  help  them  bear 
the  impact  of  the  children  of  Federal  em- 
ployes on  their  educational  costs. 

Every  President  since  Dwlght  Elsenhower 
has  recognized  tills  as  what  H.E.W.  Secretary 
Robert  Finch  recently  called  a  "direct  boon- 
doggle," but  nothing  has  been  done  because 
it  l>eneflt8  without  any  restriction  375  of  the 
435  Congressional  dlatrlcts — Including  some 
of  the  wealthleet  area*  of  the  country.  Mont- 
gomery County,  Md.,  a  Washington  suburb, 
got  $6.8  million  from  tlils  iwogram  last  year, 
although  Its  median  household  Income  Is  al- 
most twice  the  national  average. 

Mr.  Nixon  asked  In  his  budget  for  only  $202 
million  for  Impact-aid.  By  holding  the  ap- 
propriation for  It  to  something  like  that 
figure,  the  Democratic  Congress  could  have 
reduced  by  about  a  tlilrd  the  overage  that 
Mr.  Nixon  objecta  to  as  Inflationary.  That 
would  have  weakened  the  case  for  a  veto  and 
protected  the  more  vital  programs  covered 
by  the  bill. 

Mr.  Nixon's  agents  are  now  busily  assuring 
members  o(  Congress  that  if  they  vote  to 
sustain  the  veto  of  the  whole  appropriation, 
the  President  will  consent  to  a  separate  bill 


that   would    continue   the   Impact-ald    pork 
barrel  at  a  level  above  $400  million 

aiOICULOUS    IS    THE     WORD 

The  whole  thing  is  a  ridiculous  way  to  do 
business  with  anything  so  Important — and 
at  the  moment  so  beset  with  difficulties — as 
the  American  education  system.  It  is  ridicu- 
lous that  seven  months  into  tht  fiscal  year, 
when  It  is  already  time  to  start  work  on  next 
year's  appropriation,  this  one  has  not  yei 
been  made.  It  is  ridiculous  that  the  most 
heavily  burdened  political  office  in  the  world 
does  not  have  the  right  of  Hem  veto.  It  is 
ridiculous  that  the  greatest  nation  in  history 
finances  its  highest  purposes  piecemeal  and 
without  any  real  comparison  of  the  values 
involved.  <Who  is  vetoing  the  SST?  And  who 
votes  $600  million  for  the  impact-aid  boon- 
doggle and  only  *717  million  lor  elementary 
and  secondary  schools?) 

And  the  most  ridiculous  thing  of  all  is 
that  the  public  that  suffers  insists  so  little 
on  sensible  change. 

I  From  the  Washington  iD.C  j   Po.-.!, 
Jan.  27,  19701 
Hii.L   Debate   Over   Veto   Should   Focvs   on 
HEW  Bnx's  Wasteful  Depects 
(By  Prank  Manklewlcz  and  Tom  Braden) 
It  win  be  unfortunate  If  the  debate  over 
President  Nixon's  veto  of  the  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  appropriation  turns  only 
on  the  Issue  of  Inflation.  High  HEW  officials 
are   anxious   that   the  occasion   be   used   to 
strike  a  major  blow  at  what  is  wrong  with 
our  schools. 

The  President's  veto  Is  courageous,  since 
it  pits  him  against  one  of  the  nation's  most 
powerful  lobbies,  and  Is  risking  the  chance 
that  he  will  be  called  "anti-education"  by 
his  own  Silent  Majority.  But  It  will  be  even 
more  courageous  If  Mr.  Nixon  chooses  to  tell 
the  truth  about  this  blU,  which  Is  that  like 
much  of  the  money  we  spend  on  education, 
it  allocates  resources  to  the  wrong  places  and 
does  Uttle  or  nothing  for  our  children,  the 
quality  of  whose  education  seems  to  deteri- 
orate in  direct  proportion  to  the  money  spent 
on  It. 

The  HEW  bill,  asking  for  one  billion  more 
educational  dollars  than  the  President  budg- 
eted, Is  only  part  of  what  the  government 
spends  on  education,  but  It  reflects  What  is 
wrong  with  the  whole. 

$400  million  extra  goes  to  so-called  "Im- 
pacted areas."  These  are  school  districts  with 
a  high  percentage  of  federal  employees.  But 
only  those  who  actually  live  on  federal  land 
penalize  the  local  schools  (they  don't  pay 
property  taxes) — and  they  are  too  few  to 
Justify  the  windfall. 

Thus  In  Fairfax  County,  'Virginia,  a  boom- 
ing Washington  bedroom  community,  $229,- 
000  will  go  to  school  districts  \n  lieu  of  taxes 
for  federal  employees  who  live  on  federal  in- 
stallations. But  more  than  $10  million  wiU  be 
paid  for  "off  base"  children,  whose  parents 
own  prop>erty.  pay  taxes  and  contribute  to 
the  general  business  expansion. 

A  truly  scandalous  increase  is  $200  mil- 
lion In  funds  for  vocational  education.  A 
sounder  move  would  have  been  to  strike  out 
the  more  than  $200  million  already  in  the 
bin. 

The  vocational  education  program  is  the 
moet  entrenched  of  the  school  lobbies,  dating 
back  to  tt»e  early  years  of  the  century,  and 
consists  largely  of  the  purchase  of  shop 
equipment  and  the  training  of  students  for 
long-vanished  Jobs. 

The  Increase  In  Title  I  funds  is  at  least 
arguable,  but  even  here,  the  President  has 
sound  reasons  for  a  veto  based  on  educa- 
tional grounds.  Title  I  money  Is  supposed 
to  be  spent  on  the  direct  benefit  of  poor 
children.  But  in  the  South  as  well  as  the 
North,  educational  administrators  have 
swindled  the  Congress  and  the  taxpayers  by 
withholding   from   these   chlldreu   ordinary 
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expenditures  that  would  otherwl>>e  t)e  maJe 
Tie  result  U  that  poor  children  ge:  Title  I 
money,  middle  class  children  m  the  same 
d:  :ricts  get  the  major  sh.ire  ol  funds  r.ils*d 
bv  local  taxes,  aad  the  only  beneftciary  Is 
t;.e  properly  taxpayer 

Finally,  liberals  hot  to  override  the  Nixon 
vt  to  »ni  have  to  answer  the  .irgument  that 
these  extra  funds  .ire  for  the  ftsc  il  year 
th.it  ends  July  1  Thus  they  would  have 
to  be  .'pent  in  three  or  fiur  montlis  It  is 
III  order  to  prevent  the  inevitable  mouiit.tln 
of  slide  projecBorB  and  band  unlfornvs  that 
HEW  officials  support  the  veto  and  ask  for 
ft!i  orderly  study  of  how  the.se  funds  could 
be  profitably  spent  over  twelve  months  in- 
stead. 

But  a  measure  of  the  pressures  at  work  lies 
In  a  Uttle-notlced  cut  put  through  by  C<.n- 
greaamen  who  fear  being  savaged  by  the  ed- 
ucation complex  U£W  has  asked  for  125  mil- 
lion, to  teat  whether  intelligent  people  who 
knew  .their  subject  could  teach  their  sub- 
ject, without  having  to  go  through  the 
dreary  years  of  teacher  education  This  picks 
at  the  Iron  lock  held  by  teachers  colleges  on 
the  profession  The  appropriation  went  out  — 
fast. 

The  extra  education  money,  in  short  re- 
inforces existing  inadequacies  in  public  ed- 
ucation, fattens  needless  programs  to  ap- 
pease powerful  lobbies,  acts  as  a  bonan^.!  to 
upper  middle-class  pn>perty  taxjjayers.  and 
win  be  sold  somehow  as  an  "Investment  in 
America"  by  the  people  who  other'wi.se  'hmk 
It  aTong  to  waste  public  funds. 


EXECUTU'E   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate   the   following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated; 
Repobt  on  School  Assistance  in  FtDcaALi-Y 
ArrccTED    AaxAS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law  a  rep>ort  of  the  Batielle  Memorial  In- 
stitute on  School  Assistance  in  Federally 
Affected  Areas.  A  Study  of  Public  Laws  81- 
874  and  81-815.  to  OfBce  of  Education  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
dated  December  1969  (with  an  accompanying 
report  I.  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 
Retorted  Violatihn  or  Section  3679   RtvisED 

STATt-TES       AS     .\IIENDEI> 

A  letter  from  the  .\dminlstrator  Office  ol 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Afl.ilrs  Vet- 
erans" Administration,  reporting  pursuant 
to  law.  a  violation  of  section  3679  of  the  Re- 
Tlaed  Statutes,  as  amended,  involving  Ap- 
propriation 3690180.  Medical  Care.  VA  for 
fiscal  year  1969,  In  the  amount  of  •616  52. 
occurred  on  June  30  1969  to  'he  r<imml(t*-e 
on  Appropriations 

Repoit    of    Tinki.    Conclusion    or    Ji-dihal 

PaOCCEOISCS     IN    THE    STILLACVAULSH     TeIBB 

or  Indians   v    the   L'.NiTto  States    Bki-'irb 

THE    INDUNS    CLAIMS    COMMISSION 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Indian  Claims 
Comml.sslon  transnutting.  pursu.int  to  law. 
a  report  of  hnal  judgment  and  additional 
findings  of  fact  regarding  Docket  No  207, 
The  StiUagu.imish  Tribe  of  Indlan.s.  Plain- 
tiff, v  Tlie  United  States  of  America.  De- 
fendant, before  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion (With  an  accompanying  repuri  i  tj  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

RtPtJUT   ON    OrEtATIONS   or   THF    SrLKTIVE 

Seivk  c 

A  letter  from  the  Director  Narimial  Head- 
quarters. Selective  Service  System  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  fourth  semiannual 
report  of  operations  of  selective  service  dur- 
ing the  period  from  January  1  1969.  to  June 
30.  I9«9  (With  an  accompanying  report  i :  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 


Pr.  posm    LrcisiATiiiN    Broadening   the   Af- 

lll'iRITY    VF    the    SEI  RfrrASIES    or    THE    Mlll- 

lARY  D»:p*riments  To  Setti  e  Certain   Ad- 

\IIRA1TV    t'lAIMS    .fD.MIMMRATIVELT 

.\  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code 
in  brnatlcn  the  authority  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  military  departments  to  settle  certain  a<l- 
miralty  claims  admlnlstratlvelv.  and  for  other 
purposes  i  with  accompanying  papers  i  ii>  the 
Committee  <.)ii  .^rnied  Servlco 

RlHiiRT   of    OfUfKR.-.   ArssIGNED  OR   DeIAILLD   TO 
PtR.MANENT     ULTV     in     THF     EXtllTIVr     PaRT 
■f     THE    DtPARTMtNT    OF    Tlir    AlR    Force    at 
'HE  Seat  i  ■»  GovtRNMt.NT 
.\   letter   from   the   Otllce   of   the  Secretary. 
Department  of  the  Air  Force,  reporting,  pur- 
suant to  law    on  officers  assigned  or  detailed 
to  permanent  duty  in  the  executive  part  of 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  at  the  seal 
of  government    as  of  December  31.  1969.   to 
the  Committee  on   Armed  Services. 

Rkfm)rt  on  Disposal  or  Fobeio.n  Exi  e.ss 
Property 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adimmstrator. 
Office  of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Veterans'  AdnxiiUetration,  tran&mit- 
tmg.  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Veterans'  Administration  in 
the  dlspoeal  of  foreign  excess  property,  cov- 
ering the  period  January  1.  1969.  through 
December  31.  1969  (with  an  accompanying 
refK)rti  to  the  Committee  on  Cmvernment 
Operauon-s 
Fi.NANCiAL  Report  or  Acrk  i-ltvral  Hail 
or  Fame 

A  letter  from  tlie  Assistant  Secretary  the 
Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame  and  NaUonal  Cen- 
ter, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  an- 
nual audit  and  report  to  the  Board  of  CKjv- 
ernors  for  fiscal  vear  1967.  through  August 
31.  1968  dated  August  31.  1969  (VMth  an 
accompanying  ri-p^irt  i  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 
Rep<jrt  on   Activities  i.n   Certain   Cocntrii-s 

Relating  to  Appi  u  ations  »t>«  Conditkinal 

Entry 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  US  De- 
partment of  Ju.stice  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service,  trauamltuug.  pursuant 
to  law  a  report  of  activities  In  certain  coun- 
tries relating  to  applications  fur  conditional 
entry  for  the  period  July  1  1969  and  De- 
cember 31  1969  .with  an  accompanying  re- 
port'.   U>   the   Committee   on    the   Judiciary 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  fixxn  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr  Hackney  one  of  its 
reading  clerk-s.  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  joint  resolution  iH  J  Res 
1051 1  desiKnating  the  week  commencinn 
Frbruarj-  1,  1970.  as  Intematioiml  Clergy 
Week,  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes  in  which  it  reque.sted  the  coii- 
cuiTcncr  of  the  Senate 


PETITIONS  AND   MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc  .  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  refcried  as  in- 
dicated 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro   tempore 

\  letter,  in  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
H  M  Davis  of  Richmond.  Va  .  praying  for 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination  of  O. 
Harrold  Carswell  as  Associa|e  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

A  letter.  In  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
Delores  Feltmann.  Des  Plalnes.  Ill  .  praying 
for  the  enactment  of  legislation  abolishing 
the  practice  of  soring  horses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 


NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  JOINT 
COMMITTEE  ON  DEFENSE  PRO- 
DUCTION   tS    REPT.  NO.  91-636) 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President,  from 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Pro- 
duction. I  submit  the  19lh  Annual  Report 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Pro- 
duction and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
printing  of  the  same  be  held  in  abeyance 
for  a  few  days  until  the  Senate  can  act 
upon  a  resolution  authorizing  additional 
copies  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received,  and,  without  ob- 
jection, will  be  held  in  abeyance, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Defense  Production,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  today  issues  its  19th  annual 
report  on  our  Nation's  preparedness  for 
future  emergencies. 

A  nation  never  can  be  fully  prepared 
for  an  extreme  emergency,  such  as  nu- 
clear war — in  our  case  brought  on  by  at- 
tack by  a  foreign  power — but  let  me  say 
we  have  made  great  strides  In  the  United 
States  in  the  last  19  years  to  fortify  our 
security  against  such  a  threat. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  continued 
to  prosper  economically  and  living  stand- 
ards for  most  Americans  have  continued 
to  grow  better  and  better.  E>en  the  so- 
cial and  economic  problems  that  beset  us 
today,  have  not  dampened  the  overall 
picture  appreciably. 

You  do  not  hear  much  about  it.  but  na- 
tional preparedness  Is  a  dramatic,  never- 
ending  job.  We  must  continue  to  plan  all 
the  time  for  the  future  defense  of  our 
people  and  our  democratic  institutions. 

As  you  know,  this  program  of  prepared- 
ness is  being  directed  by  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness,  with  the  coop- 
eration of  a  number  of  Federal  depart- 
ments find  agencies.  We  have  a  peace- 
time apparatus  which  could  quickly  be 
accelerated  and  expanded  for  use  in 
some  future  emergency. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Pro- 
duction keeps  these  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  under  constant  study 
and  review. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  current  pre- 
paredness program  is  geared  to  conserve 
and  coordinate  all  of  our  resources,  hu- 
man and  material,  to  safeguard  the  Na- 
tion against  almost  anything  that  might 
happen  in  the  future. 

You  might  call  it  our  peacetime  blue- 
prmt  for  national  survival. 

When  the  present  conflict  in  Vietnam 
is  ended,  we  all  look  forward,  hopefully, 
to  a  millennium  of  peace.  However,  in 
this  world  we  must  always  remain  ready 
for  any  eventuality  and  It  Is  encouraging 
to  know  that  we  have  at  our  command, 
among  other  things,  the  greatest  stock- 
pile of  strategic  and  critical  materials  in 
history. 

The  stockpile  Is  a  crucial  component 
of  the  overall  preparedness  program.  All 
of  these  strategic  materials — ranging 
from  copper,  aluminum,  and  titanium  to 
rubber  and  quinine — are  urgently  needed 
to  maintain  our  position  as  the  strongest 
country  In  the  world — to  keep  us  safe 
and  sound. 

What  Port  Knox  i«  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ui-y.  the  stockpile  1«  to  our  national 
security. 
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Let  me  inject  a  financial  comment  here 
which  should  please  every  American.  Our 
stockpiled  materials  in  all  Government 
inventories  today  are  worth  an  estimated 
$6  966.890,200.  or  close  to  $7  billion.  This 
Ls  $284,694,700.  or  almost  $300,000,000 
more  than  they  cost  the  taxpayers.  This 
IS  one  Goveriunent  program  that  is  clear- 
ly showing  a  profit. 

However,  though  the  national  stockpile 
is  presently  in  good  shape,  let  me  add 
that  a  major  war  or  sudden  cutoff  of 
needed  foreign  materials  could  raise  se- 
rious problems  in  the  future.  The  United 
States  is  self-sufficient  in  only  three  of 
the  76  items  in  the  stockpile — magnesi- 
um, molybdenum,  and  vanadium. 

Of  the  remaining  73  items,  we  are  al- 
most totally  dependent  upon  foreign 
sources  for  a  third.  Of  23  strategic  min- 
erals and  metals  which  we  get  chiefly 
from  abroad,  five  are  now  in  short  supply, 
or  do  not  measure  up  to  the  objective  of 
the  stockpile. 

They  are  mica,  nickel,  metallurgical 
fluorspar,  copper,  and  rutile.  Rutile  Is  the 
ore  from  which  we  get  titanium,  a  light, 
durable  metal,  highly  suitable  for  ultra- 
high-speed  aircraft,  such  as  the  SST. 
We  now  have  roughly  51,000  short  tons 
of  rutile — almost  all  of  It  imported  from 
Austraha — in  the  stockpile,  whereas  our 
objective  is  200,000  short  tons. 

Other  metals  in  tight  supply  include 
cadmium — partly  supplied  by  Soviet  Rus- 
sia and  used  for  electroplating,  and  so 
forth— nickel,  and  platinum. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  an 
excellent  authority,  recently  reported 
that  our  domestic  mineral  production,  as 
a  percentage  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct, has  fallen  off  steadily  from  about  4 
percent  a  decade  ago  to  a  present  level 
of  about  3  percent,  while  during  the 
same  period  the  increase  in  the  net  value 
of  mineral  Imports  over  exports  has 
tripled. 

The  National  Academy  further  de- 
clared: 

Looking  ahead  to  the  figure,  there  Is  a 
general  agreement  that  world  population, 
now  over  3  billion.  Is  likely  to  double  within 
Uie  next  30  to  40  years.  A  population  in- 
crease of  this  magnitude  will  make  Incal- 
culable increases  in  worldwide  demand  for 
minerals. 

At  the  same  lime,  superimposed  on  popu- 
lation growth  are  worldwide  demands  for 
higher  standards  of  living,  which  can  be 
realized  only  through  greatly  Increased  per 
c;iplta  consumption  of  minerals.  If  the 
United  States  Is  already  using  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  present  world  mineral  pro- 
duction, how  will  It  continue  to  maintain 
Its  supplies  in  future  years,  and  how  can 
the  billions  of  other  people  hope  to  have 
even   a    modest    standard    of    living? 

So  It  will  not  be  easy  to  keep  the  stock- 
pile adequately  supplied  with  strategic 
minerals  if  we  are  using  one-fourth  of 
the  present  world  production,  and  de- 
mands from  the  rest  of  the  world  are 
increasing.  This  is  all  the  more  reason 
why  we  should  redouble  our  efforts  to 
expand  imports  as  well  as  mining  and 
exploratory  activities 

This  exploratory  work  may  be  helped 
by  the  first  ERTS  satellite— meaning 
Earth  Resources  Technology  Satellite — 
which  will  be  launched  into  space  late 
in  1971  or  early  1972.  Our  report  reveals 
that  this  satellite  will  play  a  significant 


role  in  the  constant  search  for  mineral 
raw  materials  and  other  natural  re- 
sources— a  helping  hand  in  space  in  fu- 
ture years  for  our  inventory  of  strategic 
and  critical  materials. 

Just  a  word  about  how  American  in- 
dustry Is  being  aided  under  the  prepar- 
edness program.  Surplus  stocks  of  stra- 
tegic items  are  sold  whenever  possible 
from  the  national  stockpile  when  there 
is  a  need  in  the  commercial  market.  For 
example,  over  $63  million  worth  of  alu- 
minimum  was  sold  during  the  fiscal  year 
1969  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
Defense  Production  Act  inventory. 

While  large  corporations  continue  to 
receive  the  major  share  of  defense  con- 
tracts, our  report  shows  that  small  busi- 
ness firms  received  $6.5  billion  in  prime 
military  contracts  in  fiscal  year  1969,  or 
17.5  percent  of  all  contracts  awarded. 

In  conclusion,  the  mobilization  of  our 
resources  has  never  been  a  popular  sub- 
ject, because  it  means  preparing  for  a 
rainy  day  and  because  it  is  incompatible 
with  American  ideals  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity. But  it  is  our  best  insurance  for 
survival,  both  defensively  and  economi- 
cally, in  this  everchanging  and  troubled 
world. 

It  has  been  neglected  in  the  past,  but 
every  American  who  wants  a  decent  life 
for  his  children  and  grandchildren 
knows  there  is  no  future  for  any  nation 
any  longer  that  Is  not  amply  prepared 
to  meet  the  storm  clouds  of  emergency. 


and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minority 
Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  l>e 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,700  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3» 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  Its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1971. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $759.- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  324— RESO- 
LUTION REPORTED  AUTHORIZ- 
ING ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES 
BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  COM- 
MERCE FOR  INQUIRIES  AND  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  324) ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  324 

Resolved .  That  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In  accordance 
with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  ex- 
amine, investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  <  f  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to — 

(1)  interstate  commerce  generally,  in- 
cluding consumer  and  environmental  protec- 
tion: 

(2)  foreign  commerce  generally: 

( 3 )  t  ransportatlon  generally : 

(4)  maritime  matters: 

(5)  interoceanlc  canals; 

(6)  domestic  surface  transportation.  In- 
cluding pipelines  and  highway  safety: 

(7)  communications.  Including  a  complete 
review  of  national  and  International  tele- 
communications and  the  use  of  communi- 
cations satellites: 

(8)  Federal  power  matters; 

(9)  civil  aeronautics; 

(10)  flsherlee  and  wildlife; 

(11)  marine  sciences;  and 

(12)  weather  services  and  modification. 
Including  the  use  of  weather  satellites. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1970.  to 
January  31,  1971.  Inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  325— RESOLU- 
TION REPORTED  AUTHORIZING 
ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OP  COLUMBIA  FOR  IN- 
QUIRIES   AND    INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr,  TYDINGS.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
325 ) ;  which  wsis  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  325 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
section  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
ReorganlzaUon  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  aU  matters  per- 
taining to  the  District  of  Columbia, 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
the  committee  from  February  1,  1970.  to 
January  31,  1971,  Inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority 
Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,700  than  the  highest  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee:  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  31,  1971. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $133,- 
100  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  cliairman  of  the  committee 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  conunittee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  amendments: 

S.  1862.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8c(6l(I) 
of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937  to  permit  projects  for  paid  ad- 
vertising under  marketing  orders  appUcable 
to  tomatoes  (Rept  No.  91-637 1. 
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BELLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  Joint  resolutions  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and,  by  unani- 
nious  consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr    TALMADOE   (fur  hinv^^'.f  and 

Mr  Cranst<.)N1  : 

S  3341     A    bin    to   amend   title   38,    United 

States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  compen- 

"iatlon   for  disabled  veteriins.   and   for  other 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

(The  remarts  of  Mr  TALMADcr  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appe:vr  later  In  the  Rrc- 
ORD  under  the  appropriate  heading  ) 
By  Mr  FANNIN 
S  3342  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  David  L 
Kenulson,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr   HART 
S  3343    A  b;:;  for  the  relief  of  Soledad  R 
I-turia;   w  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr   DODD 
S  3344    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  AttlUo  Vin- 
cen70  Motta.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ci.vrv 

By  Mr  BOGGS 
S  3345    A    bill   for   the   relief   of   Mr     and 
Mrs   Donald  AJiworth.  to  the  Committee  on 
Sinking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr   HARRIS 
S  3346.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Slma 
Jatala;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


S  3341— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
INCREASING  THE  RATES  OF  COM- 
PENSATION FOR  DISABLED  VET- 
ERANS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  years  It  has  been  fashionable  for 
various  Interest  groups  to  demand  that 
the  Government  do  more  for  them 

Therefore,  it  is  a  refreshing  experi- 
ence for  me  to  introduce  legislation  for  a 
group  of  American  citizens  which  malces 
no  demands — but  which  deserves  more 
than  the  Goverrunent  is  giving  them  The 
group  to  which  I  refer  is  the  disabled 
American  veterans 

I  am  introducing  today  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Sut>committee  of 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee, Senator  CR^^■STON  a  bill  to  Increase 
compensation  payments  to  veterans 
whose  di.sability  is  related  to  their  mili- 
tary service 

Of  course,  there  is  no  »ay  to  ade- 
quately compensate  a  veteran  who  has 
last  a  limb  or  an  eye.  or  a  veteran  who 
has  sufTered  Irreparable  psychological 
damase  in  the  service  of  his  countr>'. 
The  Congre.ss  has  never  sought  to  repay 
the  disabled  American  veteran  for  the 
pain  and  suffering,  physical  and  menial, 
which  a  disability  oftentimes  brmg.s 
Who  can  place  a  price  tag  on  the  value 
of  one  s  eyesight ''  Who  can  attach  a  dol- 
lar value  to  a  mans  ability  to  be  a 
lA  ^rkini,'.  productive  memkjer  of  society? 

Tlie  compensation  payments  for  dis- 
abled veterans  have  never  done  more 
than  a  bare  minimum  The  purpo.se  is  to 
cDmpensate  the  veteran  for  the  average 
economic  loss  resultint;  from  the  disease 
or  injury  sustained  during  his  military 
.-ervice.  Thus,  compensation  payments 
are  based  not  on  need,  but  on  the 
degree  of  disability  of  the  veterans  I 
wish  to  emphasize  that  the  compensa- 
tion payments  are  based  only  on  the 


average  economic  loss  resulting  from  the 
disability.  While  disability  payments 
might,  m  a  few  cases,  be  higher  than  the 
disabled  person  would  ever  earn,  the  loss 
of  a  hand,  for  e.xample.  would  h8urdly  be 
compensated  by  the  payments  available 
to  a  man  who  would  have  enjoyed  a 
prosperous  career  as  a  dentist. 

Since  disabihty  compensation  pay- 
ments can  never  be  more  tlian  a  bare 
minimiini  under  liie  standards  we  now 
use.  I  feel  that  it  is  llie  duly  of  the  Con- 
gress to  at  least  msurc  that  wt  are  truly 
cumpeixsatm.t;  our  veterans  for  their  av- 
era's'c  economic  loss  resulting  from  the 
disease  or  injury. 

Unfortunately.  I  am  not  convinced  that 
our  present  method  of  computing  com- 
pensation payments  actually  refletts  the 
average  t»conomic  lo.ss  suffertd  by  a  vet- 
eran as  a  result  of  his  disability.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  is  currently  un- 
dertakmg  an  intensive  stud>'  to  determine 
whether  the  compensation  payments  in 
the  law  are  a  true  measure  of  average 
economic  loss. 

Also,  the  VA  IS  looking  into  the  ques- 
tion of  compen.sation  for  losses  or  impair- 
ments that  cannot  be  expressed  in  eco- 
nomic terms. 

The  results  of  tins  study  are  not  ex- 
pected until  1971.  I  beheve  that  the  Con- 
gress should  act  to  increase  compensa- 
tion payments  this  year.  Consideration 
of  legislation  to  miprove  the  disability 
compensation  program  will  receive  top 
pilonty  from  the  Fuiance  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Legislation 
this  year. 

Two  years  ago.  when  the  disability 
compensation  program  la.<:t  received  con- 
gressional review,  the  monthly  payment 
to  a  totally  disabled  veteran  was  in- 
creased to  $400. 

At  that  time.  $400  represented  an 
amount  equal  to  the  avcra^ie  aftertax 
earnings  of  the  46  million  production 
workers  in  the  private  sector. 

It  was  sound  policy  to  choose  this  as 
t!ie  basis  for  determining  the  average 
f -onomic  loss  suffered  by  a  totally  dis- 
abled veteran. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
increa'e  the  monUily  payment  to  the 
totally  disabled  from  $400  to  $4.50  ef- 
fective this  July.  This  amount  would  con- 
tinue the  congressional  policy,  estab- 
lished 2  years  ago.  of  linking  monthly 
paymenLs  to  veterans  rated  100  percent 
disabled  to  an  objective  index  represent- 
ing the  veteran  s  economic  loss 

I  await  with  great  interest  the  results 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  .study. 
We  will  learn  much  about  the  adequacy 
of  the  disability  rating  schedule  under 
present  law  It  may  well  turn  out  that  an 
adjustment  will  have  to  be  made  in  that 
schedule. 

Until  we  have  inforrnation  based  on 
this  .study,  however,  we  "mast  also  act  to 
increase  monthly  payments  to  veterans 
rated  at  10  to  90  percent  di.^abled.  In  the 
pa'-t.  compensation  payments  for  vet- 
erans rated  less  than  totally  dL-^abled 
have  been  increased  only  by  amounts 
representing  increases  m  the  cost  of 
living. 

In  my  opinion.  thLs  is  not  appropriate 
in  a  program  designed  to  compensate  vet- 
erans for  the  loss  in  earnings  they  suffer 


due  to  a  service-connected  disability.  My 
bill  incorporates  an  Increase  for  veterans 
less  than  totally  disabled  which  is  based 
on  the  increase  that  has  taken  place  in 
earnings  since  the  present  compensation 
rates  were  set  by  law  in  January  1969. 

These  represent  a  larger  increase  than 
the  Increase  in  the  cost  of  living  that  has 
taken  place  since  then,  and  this  is  only 
appropriate  m  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
veteran's  disabUity  has  limited  his  earn- 
ing capacity. 

Under  present  law.  an  allowance  Ls 
provided  for  the  dependents  of  veterans 
who.^e  disability  is  rated  at  50  percent 
or  higher.  These  allowances  have  not 
been  incrca.sed  since  1965.  The  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  would  increase  the.'^e 
allow  ances  by  the  same  percentage  as  the 
increa.«e  in  the  bill  for  the  veterans  who 
are  le;,s  than  totally  disabled. 

The  final  provision  of  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing. Mr.  President,  relates  to  vet- 
erans who  were  prisoners  of  war  for  at 
least  6  months.  Because  of  the  condi- 
tions they  suffered  and  the  kinds  of  long- 
range  harm  that  may  have  been  caused. 
it  is  sometimes  difBctilt  for  a  former  pris- 
oner of  war  to  establish  many  years  after 
his  military  service  that  a  disability  or 
the  aggravation  of  a  previous  disability 
IS  related  to  his  military  service.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  veterans  should  be  given 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  such  cases. 
The  burden  of  proof  In  such  cases  should 
not  rest  on  the  veteran  to  show  that  his 
disability  Is  service  connected.  Instead, 
It  should  be  presumed  to  relate  to  his 
military  service  unless  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration can  show  by  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  disability  Is 
not  service  related. 

Mr  President,  it  Is  my  hope  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Legislation 
will  take  early  action  on  measures  to  im- 
prove the  disability  compensation  pro- 
gram. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
table  comparing  compensation  payments 
under  present  law  and  under  my  bill,  as 
well  as  the  text  of  the  bill  Itself  be 
primed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  witliout  objection,  the  bill 
and  table  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  >S.  33411  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates 
of  compensation  for  disabled  veterans, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Talmadge,  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cranston,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3341 
he  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houie 
o!  Reprefentativcs  of  the  United  States  of 
Xrru"-ica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  314  of  UUe  38,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended   - 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  '•»23"  In  FUbsectlon  (a) 
and   Inrertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "J25"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  ••»43' In  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "MS"; 

(31  by  striking  out  "$65"  in  subsecUon  (c) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$73"; 

(4  I  by  striking  out  "tSS  '  In  subsection  (di 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "|99"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "1122"  In  subsection 
(el  and  Inserting  In  Ueti  thereof  "$135"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "$147"  in  subsection 
(f )  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$183"; 
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(71  by  striking  out  ■$174"  in  subsection 
(g)  and  Inserting  In  li'«  thereof  "$193 '; 

(8)  by  striking  out  $201"  In  subsecUon 
(111  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$223"; 

(91  by  striking  out  "$226"  In  subsecUon 
^1,   and  in.serllng  In  lieu  thereof  "$250"; 

(10)  by  striking  out  "$400'  In  subsection 
(1)   Hnd  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$450"; 

ill)  by  striking  out  "$500"  and  "$700"  In 
subsection  (k)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  Ihereol 
■  $550"  and  "$750".  respectively. 

(121  by  striking  out  $500"  in  subsection 
(li   ;ind  inserting  In  lieu  thereol  "$550"; 

,l:Ji  by  striking  out  "$550"  In  subsection 
(in I    and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$600"; 

I  141  by  striking  out  "$625"  in  subsection 
(III   and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$676"; 

I  15)    by  strikiny  out    $700"  In  subsections 
(oi    and    (pi    and   Inserting   in    lieu    thereof 
$760",  and 

(16|  by  striking  out  "*460  in  subsection 
(s)   and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ""$500"'. 

(bi  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs may  adjubi  ndmlnlstratively.  consist- 
ent with  the  Increases  authorized  by  this 
section,  the  rates  of  disability  compensa- 
tion payable  to  persons  within  the  purview 
of  section  10  of  Public  Law  85-857  who  are 
not  in  receipt  of  compensation  payable  pur- 
suant to  chi.pter  11  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code. 

(c)  The  Increase  In  rates  of  disability 
compensation  made  by  subsections  (a)  and 
(bi  of  this  section  shall  become  effective 
July  1,  1970. 

Sec  2  (a I  Section  312  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•For'  at  the  beginning  of  such  section  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '(a)  For"';  and  by 
adding   a    new    sub'^'ctlon    a«   follows- 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  section  310  of 
this  title,  the  disability  of  any  veteran  of  a 
war  or  of  service  after  January  31.  1955.  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  service-connected  If  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  180  days  during  his 
active  military,  naval,  or  air  service  such 
veteran  (1)  was  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 
or  (2)  while  In  line  of  duty  was  forceably 
detained  or  interned  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  power,  unless  the  Administrator  can 
show  by  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that 
such  disability  was  not  incurred  in  or  ag- 
gravated in  line  of  duty  by  such  veteran 
while  serving  in  the  active  military,  naval, 
or  air  service." 

(b)  The  catch  line  of  section  312  of  such 
title  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows.: 

■•%  312.  Presumptions  relating  to  certain  dis- 
eases and  disabilities". 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  11  of  such  title  Is  amended  by 
striking  out 

"312.  F*resumptlons  relating  to  certain  dis- 
eases." 

and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"313.  Presumptions  relating  to  certain  dis- 
eases and   disabilities." 

The  table  presented  by  Mr.  Talmadge, 
is  as  follows : 

COMPARISON  OF  COMPENSATIOU  RATES  UNDER  PRESENT 
LA*  AND  UNDER  TALMADGE  BILL 


Diubilily 

(a)  Rated  at  1 0  percent ,. 

(b)  Rated  at  20  percent     j 

(c)  Rated  at  30  percent      ..». 

(d)  Rated  at  40  petcent     ; 

(e)  Rated  at  SO  percent    i 

(I)  Rated  »l  60  percent  ^ 

(0)  Rated  at  70  percent L 

(h)  Rated  at  80  percent    L 

(1)  Rated  at  90  percent  

(j)  Rated  al  total   . 

Limit  tor  veterans  receiving  pay- 
ments under  (a)  to  (i)  above  . 
(I)  Anatomical  lou  or  loss  ol  use  ol 
both  hands,  both  feet,  1  foot  and 
1  hand,  blindness  in  both  (yes 
(S^OO  visual  acuity  or  less), 
permanently  bedridden  or  so 
helpless  as  to  require  regular  aid 
and  attendance 


Present     Talmadge 
law  bill 


Disability 


(m)  Anatomical  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  2 
eil'emittes  so  as  to  prevent 
natural  elbow  or  knae  action  with 
prosthesis  in  piKe,  blind  in  both 
eyes,  rendering  veteran  ss  help- 
less as  to  requite  regular  aid  and 
.itlendance 

<i  )  Anatomical  loss  of  ?  eitremities  so 
neai  shoulder  oi  hip  as  to  pre- 
vent use  ol  prosthesis,  anatomical 
lossot  both  eyes. 
lanit  tor  veterans  receiving  pay- 
mpnts  under  (I)  to  (n)  above 

(■  )  Liability  under  conditions  entitlini< 
Keleran  to  2  or  more  ol  the  rales 
piovided  in  (1)  through  (n).  no 
co'idition  being  considered  twic 
in  the  determination,  or  tot<i 
deafness  in  combination  with 
total  blindness  (S/200  visual 
acuity  or  less) 

(.,)  II  disabilities  exceed  requirements 
ol  any  rales  prescribed.  Admin:5- 
tiator  ol  VA  may  allow  next  highei 
,ale  or  an  intermediate  rate,  but 
in  no  case  m.iy  compensation 
exceed.. - 

('!  I'  veteran  entitled  to  compersatioi' 
iind^r  (o)  or  to  the  maximum  rate 
under  (p),  and  is  in  need  ol  tegu- 
lar aid  and  attendance,  hp  shall 
leceive  a  special  allowance  nf  the 
amount  indicated  at  right  tor  aid 
.in-i  attendance  in  addition  to 
whatever  he  is  receiving  under 
(n)or(p)        - 

(  ,  Dis^bihty  ri'ed  as  total,  plus  addi- 
tional disability  independently 
cataSle  at  60  percent  or  over,  oi 
permanently  housebound  .  . 
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DISABILITY  COMPENSATION  BILL 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  'Veterans'  Legislation 
in  cosponsoring  his  bill  to  increase  by 
about  11  percent  compensation  pay- 
ments to  veterans  whose  disability  is 
service  connected.  Senator  Talmadge 
amply  demonstrated  his  leadership  last 
year  in  authoring  a  bill,  which  recently 
became  law.  to  make  needed  improve- 
ments and  increases  in  the  program  of 
monthly  payments  to  widows  and  or- 
phans of  servicemen  and  veterans  whose 
death  was  related  to  their  military  serv- 
ice. Another  bill  he  introduced,  which 
passed  the  Senate  and  is  now  pending 
before  the  House  'Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, would  increase  the  amount  of 
servicemen's  group  life  insurance.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  cosponsor  those  bills  with 
him. 

Mr.  President,  the  clearest  need  in  the 
disability  compensation  program  today 
is  for  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
monthly  payments  to  veterans  with  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities.  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  policy,  incorporated  in  the  bill, 
of  linking  the  increase  in  these  payments 
to  increases  in  average  earrUngs.  This 
essential  feature  of  the  bill  which  I  am 
cosponsoring  represents  a  long  overdue 
recognition  that  these  payments  repre- 
sent compensation  lor  economic  loss. 
Clearly,  economic  loss  should  be  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  earnings  rather  than 
substance;  thus,  increases  in  compensa- 
tion should  be  related  to  earnings  rises 
rather  them  to  increases  In  the  cost  of 
living. 

Some  time  ago,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  'Welfare,  which  I  am 
privileged  to  serve  as  chairman,  reported 
a  bill — S.  1279 — giving  special  recogni- 
tion to  the  problems  of  former  prisoners 
of  war.  The  bill,  which  passed  the  Sen- 


ate as  reported  on  October  21,  raised  a 
prestimption  that  the  illness  or  disabil- 
ity of  a  former  prisoner  of  war  is  service 
connected  for  purposes  of  receiving  VA 
medical  care — unless  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration has  clear  and  convincuig 
evidence  that  the  illness  or  injury  is  not 
service  connected.  I  believe  that  it  is 
most  appropriate  that  we  extend  this 
same  policy  in  the  case  of  disability  com- 
pensation for  former  prisoners  of  war. 

Mr,  President.  I  am  in  full  agreement 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  <Mr.  Talmadge  i  that  an  in- 
crease in  disability  compensation  is  a 
legislative  item  of  the  highest  priority 
during  this  session  of  Congress.  It  would 
be  my  hope  that  he  will  be  successful  in 
his  plans  to  move  expeditiously  on  the 
bill.  

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

S      2674 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouyei.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  <Mr. 
Goldwater)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2674.  to  amend  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  the  procurement  and 
retention  of  judge  advocates  and  law 
specialist  officers  for  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIR  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    3151 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson »,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh  I ,  the  Senator  from  California 
( Mr.  Cranston  > .  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut 'Mr.  Dodd),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Imoute).  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Prouty),  the  Sean  tor  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmire)  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Willi.\ms)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  .  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3151,  to  au- 
thorize the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion to  establish  educational  programs 
to  encourage  understanding  of  policies 
and  support  of  activities  designed  to  en- 
hance environmental  quality  and  main- 
tain ecological  balance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1970 — AMENDMENTS 

AIIZNDMKNT  NO.  460 

Mr.  GCX)DELL.  Mr.  President,  on  any 
given  day,  the  corrections  component  of 
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our  criminal  justice  system  is  responsi- 
ble for  approximately  12  million  of- 
fenders in  prisons,  jails,  juvenile  training 
schools,  and  probation  and  parole  orga- 
nizations 

About  100.000  of  these  persons  are  re- 
leased from  confinement  each  year  into 
a  society  which  has  been  quite  content 
to  keep  them  out  of  siphc. 

Up  to  75  percent  of  these  persons  again 
commit  serious  cnmes  and  return  to  con- 
finement. Thus,  for  a  great  many  of- 
fenders, corrections  do  not  correct,  and 
this  failure  is  directly  and  crucially  re- 
lated to  the  high  mcidence  of  street 
crime  in  the  Nation  today. 

In  an  eflort  to  contribute  to  the  so- 
lution of  this  problem  the  Teacher  Corps 
in  1968  undertook  four  corrections  edu- 
cation programs  in  the  States  of  New 
York.  Ilhnois.  Connecticut,  and  Georgia 

The  objective  of  these  efforts,  briefly 
stated,  was  to  encourage  local  school 
systems  to  establish  and  expand  special- 
ized programs  of  teacher  training  to  as- 
sist in  the  rehabilitation  of  juvenile  de- 
linquents and  youth  offenders  in  penal 
mstituuons  and  community  based  cor- 
rectional facilities. 

The  Teacher  Corps  was  assisted  in  the 
development  of  these  projects  by  the 
Jomt  Commission  on  Correctional  Man- 
power and  Traming.  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  and  the 
V'ERA  Institute  of  Justice 

It  successfully  demonstrated  it.s  abil- 
ity to  initiate  eflective  reforms  in  an  area 
crucially  and  clearly  related  to  our  na- 
tional well-being 

Such  reforms  are  now  more  urgently 
needed  than  ever  before.  Specialized 
teacher  training  and  curriculum  devel- 
opment must  be  developed  for  use  in  cor- 
rectional institutions,  juvenile  detention 
facilities,  and  community  delinquency 
Intervention  programs  tliroughout  the 
coimtry. 

I  submit  today  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr  Bayh.  Mr.  Brooke. 
Mr.  Case.  Mr  Hartke,  Mr  Javits,  Mr. 
MoNDALE.  Mr  Randolph  and  Mr.  Schv^ei- 
KER  an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me  to  H  R.  514  to  proUde  a  3- 
year.  $24  million  authorization  to  de- 
velop such  programs.  The  proposal  would 
amend  title  VIII  of  ESEA  since  the  latter 
contains  other  provisions  relating  to  the 
Teacher  Corps. 

The  pilot  programs  In  the  field  of  cor- 
rections education  carried  out  success- 
fully by  the  Teacher  Corps  have  had  the 
following  objectives,  which  would  be  con- 
tinued imder  my  am.endment. 

VirsX  To  encourage  collcfics  and  uni- 
versities to  establish  and  expand  special- 
ized proerams  to  tram  education  person- 
nel to  work  with  ju\eni!e  delinquents, 
predelinquents,  youthful  oflenders,  and 
other  criminal  offenders  in  penal  Insti- 
tutions and  community  corrections  fa- 
cilities. 

An  interdLsclplinary  approach  to  the 
problems  of  correctlorts  education.  In- 
cluding study  in  the  fields  of  crlmiiioloty. 
sociology,  and  psychology  would  be  co- 
ordinated within  our  schools  of  educa- 
tion. 

Tralnlns;  would  be  sulBclently  broad  to 
prepare  teacher-Interns  in  the  special- 
ized area  of  corrections  education  and  to 
meet  university  and  Slate  requirements 
for  de:;ree  preparation  and  certification. 


It  Is  hoped  that  a  permanent  curriculum 
ofTcring  at  universities  throughout  the 
Nation  can  be  developed. 

Second.  To  encourage  and  a&slst  cor- 
rectional and  ;)enal  Institutions  to  pro- 
vide improved  education  programs  for 
tliose  placed  In  their  charge.  In  the  hopes 
of  insuring  that  young  offenders  reenter 
society  with  a  l>?tter  chance  to  assume 
normal,  productive  lives. 

Third  To  encourajre  dedicated  young 
people  to  n;ak''  education  in  the  correc- 
tions field  a  permanent  career  choice 
through  the  developmriit  of  such  s!)ocial 
training  and  new  opportunities  for  serv- 
ice 

Fourth  To  complement  Uie  eflorts  of 
other  Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies 
to  provide  belter  education  programs  for 
juvenile  deUnqiient-s  and  youthful  of- 
fi'iiders. 

Duiin::,'  the  past  year  the  Teacher 
Corps  has  conducted  three  corrections 
education  protirams  and  one  pilot  project 
in  the  States  of  New  York.  lUinoLs,  Con- 
necticut, and  Georgia.  The  Corps  was 
assisted  in  tiie  development  of  tliese 
projects  by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Cor- 
rectional Manpower  and  Training,  the 
National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency, and  the  VERA  Institute  of  Jus- 
tice, as  well  as  several  other  highly  re- 
garded experts  In  the  field 

The  first  corrections  education  pro- 
gram began  at  Rikers  Island.  NY..  In 
August  1968  In  September  1969.  the 
highly  respected  VERA  Insutute  of  Jus- 
tice prepared  an  evaluation  of  the  proj- 
ect 

It  reported  that — in  terms  of  the  edu- 
cational accomplLNliments  of  Uie  pro- 
gram, and  indication  of  succe&.s  is  pro- 
vided by  the  number  of  juvenile  and 
youth  offenders  who  took  and  pa-sscd  the 
high  school  equivalency  examination 
For  the  year.  31  of  12  who  took  the  exam- 
ination i>assed. 

This  IS  a  good  jwrcentatie.  given  the 
low  level  of  proficiency  at  which  many  in- 
mates Started  and  the  fact  that  the 
Teacher  Corps  placed  no  restrictions  on 
which  mmatcs  could  take  tlie  examina- 
tion. 

-^"uriher.  at  least  10  inmate-partici- 
pants  in  tlie  school  have  been  placed  in 
college  programs  for  the  coming  aca- 
demic year. 

In  addition  to  such  objective  accom- 
plishments of  the  program,  tliere  were 
less  tangible,  but  equally  sigmficant 
achievements  of  other  kinds.  For  any  re- 
habilitation program  to  be  successful.  It 
must  begin  by  changing  the  offender's 
self-image  and  gave  hun  an  opportunity 
to  see  himself  as  a  potentially  productive 
person 

The  most  exciting  thing  about  the 
Teacher  Corps  project  was  that  this  kind 
of  attitudmal  change  seemed  to  occur  in 
so  many  of  the  approximately  190  in- 
mates enrolled  in  the  program  during  the 
two  sessions  from  September  1968  to 
June  1969. 

The  Teacher  Corps  interns  were  suc- 
cessful in  establishing  rapjwrt  with  the 
inmates  by  showing  interest  m  their 
ideas  and  treating  them  as  equals.  Class- 
room discussions  involved  broad  partici- 
pation and  were  articulate  and  sophisti- 
cated. Many  Inmates  told  us  that  this 
was  the  first  educational  experience  In 
■vvhu  h  they  felt  that  teachers  ;'a\e  them 


credit  for  being  able  to  think  and  con- 
tribute worthwhile  ideas. 

The  inmates'  enthusiasm  is  probably  a 
result  of  several  factors  The  interns  are 
not  too  different  in  age  from  the  inmates 
and  thus  shared  many  values  common 
to  young  people,  which  cut  across  social 
and  economic  barriers. 

Further,  the  curriculum  included  topics 
that  were  relevant  to  the  problems  of 
Negroes  and  Puerta  Ricans  in  an  urban 
environment  today.  Also,  because  the 
ratio  of  teachers  to  students  was  low, 
about  1  to  6.  Interns  were  able  to  devote 
a  significant  amount  of  time  to  private 
tutoring.  \*hich  allowed  inmates  to  move 
at  their  own  pace. 

This  impressive  evaluation  by  the 
VFR.^  Institute  reflects  the  significant 
potential  of  this  program. 

In  the  State  of  Illinois,  six  interns  are 
teaching  and  working  with  predelin- 
quents in  a  delinquency  intervention  pro- 
gram in  the  Carbondale  Community 
High  School.  Six  additional  Interns  are 
supplementing  the  education  staff  of  the 
Pere  Marquette  Camp  for  delinquent 
boys,  which  is  operated  by  the  Illinois 
Youth  Commission. 

The  project  is  directed  by  Mr.  Charles 
Matthews,  director  of  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Crime.  Delinquency,  and  Cor- 
rec lions  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 
Teacher  Corps  interns  are  receiving  tJieir 
proffssional  training  at  this  institution. 
The  superintendent  of  public  Instruction 
for  Illinois  has  approved  the  training  ex- 
lienences  as  qualifying  requirements  for 
teacl-.er  certification 

In  Connecticut.  20  members  of  the 
Tt.icher  Corps  are  serving  in  an  educa- 
tion program  in  the  school  of  the  Chesh- 
ire Reformatory  and  in  Somers  Prison, 
where  they  are  Introducing  new  curricu- 
lums  and  teaching  techniques.  While 
serving  at  Cheshire,  interns  are  enrolled 
as  graduate  students  in  the  Department 
of  Education  at  tlie  University  at 
Hartford. 

The  Connecticut  Department  of  Edu- 
cation has  established  a  classification  of 
correctional  education  specialist,  and 
graduates  of  the  program  will  be  so  cer- 
tified 

In  Georgia,  seven  Teacher  Corps  In- 
terns arc  teaching  basic  and  vocational 
education  subjects,  and  providing  coun- 
seling at  the  Buford  Prison  near  Atlanta. 
Tlicy  are  enrolled  in  a  2-year  graduate 
degree  program  at  the  University  of 
Georgia.  Buford  is  a  small  prison  wluch 
has  l)ccn  converted  to  a  special  education 
and  training  Institution  for  180  young 
offenders. 

Mr  President,  in  addition  to  these  pro- 
grams, there  arc  a  significant  number  of 
correctional  education  proposals  which 
ha\c  been  submitted  to  the  Teacher 
CoiTs  by  various  organizations  and  uni- 
vcr--.ties  in  .several  States.  At  the  present 
time.  Teacher  Corps  funding  for  these 
programs  is  not  available.  Although  they 
have  not  been  finally  approved  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Teacher  Corps  corrections 
procram,  they  demonstrate  the  broad 
and  innovative  potential  for  effective  ac- 
tion in  the  new  field  of  corrections  edu- 
cation. 

A  proposed  corrections  education  pro- 
i;ram  at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia uould  utilize  60  Teacher  Corps  in- 
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terns.  12  teams  of  five  persons  each. 
These  interns  would  be  enrolled  in  a  pro- 
gram focused  on  the  causation  of  delin- 
quency and  the  particular  educational 
needs  and  problems  of  delinquent  youth. 
They  would  seek  to  determine  when  and 
how  tlie  delinquency  pattern  begins  to 
develop.  Tliey  would  rotate  through  both 
public  school  and  correctional  institution 
experiences. 

At  the  completion  of  the  program,  in- 
terns would  be  certified  to  teach,  with 
the  si>ecial  qualification  to  work  with  de- 
linquent and  predelinquent  youths  and 
programs  in  both  school  and  community 
facilities. 

Tills  project  would  have  the  support  of 
the  university's  school  o$  public  admin- 
istration and  its  delinquency  control  In- 
stitute. Dr.  E.  Kimberley  Nelson,  the  dis- 
tinguished former  director  of  the  task 
force  on  delinquency  for  the  President's 
Commission  on  Crime  and  Delinquency, 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  school,  would 
bring  a  broad  prospective  of  experience 
in  the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency  con- 
trol to  the  program. 

At  Sacramento  State  College,  a  pro- 
posal contemplates  the  use  of  36  corps 
members  in  six  teams  of  six  each.  Each 
team  will  be  composed  of  leadership  per- 
sonnel and  teacher  interns  at  three 
levels:  undergraduate,  graduate — or 
Teacher  Corps — and  post  graduate  or 
team-leader  ti-aining.  so  that  the  pro- 
gram will  culminate  In  both  B.A.  and 
M.A..  dependent  upon  entry  level  of  in- 
tern. 

A  proposed  program  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  would  enroll  Inmates  of 
prisons  as  teachers  for  correctional  in- 
stitutions on  an  experimental  basis.  They 
would  also  be  awarded  released  time  to 
study  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

A  project  proposed  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  would  put  teams  of  Teacher 
Corps  interns  Into  an  adult  prison  and 
a  youth  school. 

Another  proposal  submitted  to  the 
Teacher  Corps  by  the  VERA  Institute  of 
Justice  in  New  York  contemplates  adding 
a  Teacher  Corps  corrections  education 
component  to  its  current  youth  offender 
rehabilitation  program,  utilizing  Ford- 
haun  University's  School  of  Social  Service 
to  assist  Its  development. 

Cooperating  with  VERA  in  this  imder- 
taking  would  be  the  New  York  criminal 
court  system,  the  Bronx  criminal  court, 
the  New  York  State  Crime  Control  Coun- 
cil, the  central  Brooklyn  model  cities 
project,  the  youth  aid  division  of  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department,  the 
New  York  City  family  court,  and  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education. 

The  Center  for  the  Study  of  Metropoli- 
tan Problems  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri at  Kansas  City  has  also  submitted 
a  proposal.  Cooperating  with  the  pro- 
posed correction  education  program 
would  be  the  school  district  of  Kansas 
City.  Mo.:  the  Institute  for  Community 
Studies,  Kansas  City;  and  the  juvenile 
court  services,  Kansas  City  judicial  dis- 
trict. 

At  the  University  of  Oregon.  Interns 
for  the  Teacher  Corps  correction  pro- 
gram would  be  recruited  from  three 
projects  at  the  nniversity  that  make  col- 
lege study  available  to  blacks.  Indians, 
and  Mexican-American  migrants.  These 
recruits  would  be  undergraduates  and 


gain  experience  in  local  schools  and  cor- 
rectional institutions.  In  the  second  year, 
a  career  opportunities  program  compo- 
nent would  be  added  to  the  present  pro- 
posal. 

Cooperating  agencies  would  include 
the  Lincoln  County  schools;  Portland 
school  district;  Oregon  Correctional  In- 
stitute, Salem;  Skipworth  Detention 
Home,  Eugene;  and  Portland  correc- 
tional agencies. 

The  city  and  county  of  Denver  in 
cooperation  with  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado and  Denver  University  has  also 
proposed  a  corrections  education  pro- 
gram. 

Other  innovative  corrections  education 
proposals  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Teacher  Corps  by  Florida  Atlantic 
University.  Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  and  Sam 
Houston  State  University,  Houston, 
Tex. 

A  primary  goal  of  the  former  proposal 
is  to  handle  corrections  education  and 
other  delinquency  rehabilitation  ef- 
forts In  the  commimlty.  rather  than  in 
correctional   institutions. 

The  development  of  the  latter  propo- 
sal would  be  assisted  by  Dr.  George  G. 
Killinger.  director  of  the  State-funded 
institute  of  contemporary  corrections 
and  behavioral  sciences  at  the  tmiver- 
sity.  Cooperating  agencies  would  include 
the  Texas  Department  of  Corrections, 
Texas  Youth  Coimcil,  juvenile  and 
adult  probation  departments.  Texas 
Board  of  Pardons  and  Parole — Adult; 
Texas  Education  Agency,  and  boards  of 
education  in  Houston.  Dallas,  Fort 
Worth,  and  San  Antonio. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  pitifully 
small  amoimt  of  money  devoted  to  re- 
search in  the  field  of  criminal  Justice, 
my  amendment  would  also  authorize  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  make 
grants  for  research  relating  to  the  aca- 
demic and  vocational  education  of  anti- 
social, aggressive,  or  delinquent  per- 
sons, including  juvenile  delinquents, 
youUi  offenders,  and  adult  criminal  of- 
fenders. An  $18  million  authorization 
for  4  years  is  recommended. 

The  proposals  embodied  in  my  amend- 
ment have  been  the  subject  of  broad 
discussion  and  concern  by  those  in  and 
out  of  the  fields  of  education  and  crim- 
inal Justice,  who  are  concerned  about 
growing  delinquency  and  criminal  recid- 
ivism in  our  society. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion heard  of  the  need  for  new  initia- 
tives in  this  field  when  It  considered  the 
Education  Professions  Development  Act 
last  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  on  the  Congress 
to  respond  to  one  of  the  most  appalling 
problems  facing  America  today — our 
virtual  total  inability  to  rehabilitate 
those  who  have  nm  afoul  of  the  law. 

Corrections  education  can  play  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  contributing  to  the  solu- 
tion of  this  enormously  complicated  and 
costly  problem.  I.  therefore,  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment  and 
again  urge  them  to  give  their  earnest 
attention  to  the  entire  question  of  broad 
based  corrections  reform  in  this  session 
of  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


AMENDMENT     NO.     461 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
submitting  an  amendment  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  me  for  the  relief  of  St. 
John's  College  in  Santa  Pe.  N.  Mex.  It 
will  solve  a  unique  problem  which  this 
educational  institution  is  confronted 
with  as  a  result  of  certain  technical  lan- 
guage included  in  section  202  of  title  n- 
A  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

Section  202  authorizes  the  issuance  of 
basic  librai-y  grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  provided,  in  part,  that 
they  expend,  during  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  grant  is  requested,  an  amount 
not  less  than  the  average  amount  ex- 
pended for  library  purposes  during  the 
2-year  period  ending  Jime  30,  1965.  In 
short,  this  section  Imposes  a  minimum 
annual  average  expenditure  requirement 
on  each  grantee  based  on  that  grantees 
fiscal  year  1964-65  library  expenditures. 

The  unique  problem  here  is  that  St. 
John's  completed  its  first  fiscal  year  of 
operation  on  June  30,  1965.  Needless  to 
say,  its  expenditures  for  library  pur- 
poses during  this  all-important  base  pe- 
riod were  abnormally  high.  In  addition 
to  normal  ongoing  library  materials 
totaling  $8,154  in  fiscal  year  1965,  St. 
John's  spent  $12,000  on  crucial  one-time 
cost  reference  works  needed  to  com- 
mence operation. 

Believing  that  It  qualified  for  assist- 
ance to  its  library  under  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Act  on  a  basis  of  its  $8,154  on- 
going library  materials  expenditure  for 
fiscal  year  1965,  St.  John's  applied  and 
received  a  $5,000  library  grant  in  fiscal 
year  1967.  Subsequently,  the  OfiSce  of 
Education  Informed  the  college  that  the 
$12,000  In  extraordinary  initial  expendi- 
tures in  fiscal  year  1965  would  be  cal- 
culated into  the  average  expenditure  fig- 
ure employed  in  section  202.  I  am  ap- 
pending to  this  statement  correspond- 
ence from  the  OflSce  of  Education  which 
indicates  its  position  in  regard  to  this 
unique  problem. 

St.  John's  cannot  meet  this  inflated 
annual  average  expenditure  requirement 
and  has  been  requested  to  return  the 
$5,000  Federal  grant.  In  addition,  where 
all  other  colleges  are  able  to  employ 
their  normal  fiscal  year  1965  Ubrary  ex- 
penditures in  complying  with  the  sec- 
tion 202  minimum  annual  average  ex- 
penditure requirement,  St.  John's  is  pre- 
cluded from  doing  so  since  it  is  saddled 
with  a  $20,154  expenditure  base  for  this 
all-Important  year. 

The  need  for  these  grants  and  the  con- 
comitant minimum  annual  average  ex- 
penditure requirement  is  obvious.  How- 
ever, I  hasten  to  point  out  the  inequity 
of  the  technical  language  of  section  202 
as  it  applies  to  this  unique  situation.  It 
is  to  this  problem  that  my  amendment 
is  addressed.  The  amendment  I  offer 
simply  places  St.  John's  College  of  Santa 
Fe  on  a  par  with  aU  other  colleges  by 
excluding  its  one-time,  extraordinary 
initial  library  expenditures  amounting 
to  $12,000  from  that  computation  re- 
quired pursuant  to  section  202  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
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Rkcoko.  together  with  a  letter  dated  Feb- 
ruary 24.  1969.  from  Mr  Ray  M  Fry. 
Director  of  the  DiVLsion  of  Library  Pro- 
tiTAms  in  the  Office  of  Education 

The  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
p^.-.ed  by  Mr  Awokrson.  and  letter,  were 
oidered  ro  be  printed  m  the  REroRo,  a.s 
(oUovrs 

AMfNDMtNT    No     461 

On  page  217    add   at   the  ftid  thereoi   (lie 

iDUuWlIlg 

KZLITT    L.I     SMN-    JOHN  s    COlLr<.r 

Sic  809  In  dftermining  whether  Saint 
.J. .ha  s  College  at  Saiua  Fe  New  Mexico,  may 
receive  or  retain  basic  college  library  Rranw 
uiiUer  title  II  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  the  Commissioner  of  Education  Us 
authorized  and  directed  to  exclude  from  the 
computation  required  pursuant  to  section  JO.' 
lai  and  ibi  of  such  .^ct  i  relating  to  main- 
tenance of  efTort  by  such  coUekje  with  respect 
both  to  total  library  purpo.-.e»  and  to  the 
purchase  of  library  materials i  the  .sum  of 
tia.OOO  representing  extraordinary  b'xik  pur- 
chase expense  Incurred  by  such  college  in 
fiscal  year  li>65  in  the  establi.^hment  of  a 
library  in  'he  colleges  Initial  year  of  oper- 
ation  ' 


Ornci  OP  Eotc.»Ti<iN 
Wa.t'iingCon    DC     Ffb'ua'u   -I     1^6' 
Hon    Cu.vTOM   P    Ande«si>n 
VS    Senate.   Wajfiington    Of 

D«A*  ScNAToa  AN0l«3t>N  Thaiik  you  for 
vour  February  6  letter  regarding  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  Title  11  A  grant  to 
8t  Johns  College  in  Santa  Fe  New  Mexico 
The  tia  000  expenditure  for  reference  and 
other  essential  volumes  in  tl*cal  year  1965 
must  be  Included  in  averaging  expenditures 
for  flacal  years  1964  and  1963  Since  these 
volumee  are  considered  as  tK«ka  or  other 
related  library  materials  m.sTitutional  ex- 
penditures for  them  cannot  be  exchided 
There  u  no  provision  m  the  statute  or  Poli- 
cies and  Procedures  Manual  at  pre.sent  to 
make  an  exception   in   this   matter 

We  realize  that  this  requirement  poses  a 
problem  for  a  very  '«*  new  institutions  We 
are  examining  the  problem  and  ho|)e  to  de- 
rive a  solution  for  future  operations 

Do  not  hesitate  to  contact  us  again  on  this 
or  any  other  aspect  of  the  Title  II  A  program 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rat    M    F«t 
Oir^c-tor   £>.i  i-iion  Of  Libra'ii  Program:, 

AMtNOMENTS   NOS     4«a    AND    *»J 

Mr  3TENNIS  Mr  President.  I  sub- 
mit two  amendments  to  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act 

My  present  intention  Is  at  the  appro- 
priate time  to  propose  first  the  amend- 
ment that  wotdd  apply  nationwide  the 
New  York  freedom  of  choice  plan  for 
public  school  students  that  Is  now  the 
law  in  that  State 

Also,  at  the  appropriate  time.  I  plan  to 
propose  the  amendment  that  would  es- 
lablLsh  and  malie  clear  that  it  Is  the  na- 
tional ixMicy  to  have  uniform  enforce- 
ment of  dese«reKatlon  of  schools  m  all 
retrions  of  the  United  States 

Lot  me  make  it  clear  that  my  primary 
purpose  IS  to  pre.ser\f  the  neighborhood 
.school  and.  so  far  as  pos.sible.  rescue  all 
schools  in  every  section  of  the  Nation 
from  this  killing  squeeze  put  on  by  those 
who  have  made  education  clearly  sec- 
ondary to  Intettraticn  m  the  public 
ich  jols 

I  emphasize  al.^o  that  tiv;,-;  li  not  an 
attempt  to  repeal  the  Civil  Rights  Act  It 
is  simply  a  good  faith  attempt  to  save 
the  schools  of  every  section  of  the  Na- 
tion, including  the  South  where  they  are 
now  Uverally  being  emasculated  In  many 


areas  as  educational  centers  for  educat- 
ing the  children. 

I  wish  to  make  It  absolutely  clear  that 
I  want  every  child,  and  I  have  always 
wanted  every  child,  to  have  every  op- 
portunity to  obtain  adequate  .<«hooling 
and  trainir.i;  under  just  as  favorable 
conditions  as  can  be  had  I  want  facul- 
ties and  others  who  are  engaged  in 
school  work  generally  to  have  conditions 
as  favorable  and  as  encouraglnk'  as  pos- 
sible 

For  >evera!  years,  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education.  i>nd  Welfare  and  the 
Justice  Department  have  conducted,  or 
attempted  to  conduit,  a  campaign  to 
bring  about  a  total  integration  of  the 
public  schools  m  the  South  Both  the  Do- 
pii:  tment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wei- 
fan-  and  the  Dt-paiiment  of  Justice  have 
launched  a  crash  program  to  integrate 
the  races  m  every  .school  in  the  South 
This  drive  for  allout  integration  has 
been  .so  inten.se  a:id  so  demanding  that 
the  education  and  welfare  of  the  stu- 
dents and  teachers  have  actually  be- 
come secondary  The  prime  objective  has 
been  allout  Integration 

Those  who  are  directing  thLs  cam- 
paign have  either  failed  to  recognize,  or 
have  deliberately  chosen  to  Ignore,  the 
fact  that  this  localized  effort  against  the 
South  overlooks  senregated  conditions 
In  the  North  that  are  as  pronounced,  and 
In  .some  instances  even  more  pro- 
nounced, than  segregation  m  the  South 
which  Is  actually  the  sole  target  of  this 
massive  Integration  program 

The  record  Is  heavy  with  facts  col- 
lected and  verified  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  that 
show  the  extent  of  segregation  In  the 
North 

Last  year,  I  placed  in  the  RfcoRO  de- 
tailed figures  showing  the  extent  of 
.segregation  In  .several  Northern  and 
Western  States  The  references  are  as 
follows,  in  volume  115,  part  30: 
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These  figures  show,  for  Instance,  that 
in  Oliio  there  are  197  predominantly 
Negro  schools  There  are  134  which  are 
90  to  100  percent  Negro  There  are  131  95 
to  100  percent  Negro,  and  105  of  them 
are  98  to  100  percent  Negro 

In  Indianapolis,  the  capital  of  Indiana, 
there  are  13.765  Negro  students  In  17 
schools  that  are  from  99  2  to  100  percent 
black  In  all  these  17  scliools  there  are 
oti'.v  37  .-^tudenUs  listed  as  while 

In  Philadelphia,  the  largest  city  in 
Pennsyhania,  there  are  9  schools  with  a 
total  enrollment  of  7.206  that  are  100 
percent  Negro 

Also  in  Philadelphia  there  are  57 
."schools  with  an  enrollment  of  68.402 
that  are  99  to  99  9  percent  Negro 

In  Los  Angeles,  there  are  48  .schools 
"Aitli  a  total  enrollment  of  65,877  that  are 
99  to  99  9  percent  minority  segregated 

Tliese  are  but  some  examples.  The 
facUs  show  that  in  many  secUona  of  the 


North,  in  large  and  smsdl  school  districts, 
segregation  Ls  as  extensive,  and  In  some 
cases,  more  so.  than  In  the  South.  Segre- 
gated conditions  are  much  worse  In  the 
North  than  in  the  South  now  after  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  have  been  im- 
plemented and  put  into  effect  in  the 
South. 

The  policy  of  singling  out  the  South 
for  enforcement  of  the  1954  Supreme 
Court  decision  prohibiting  discrimina- 
tion in  the  public  schools  on  account  of 
race  Ls  based  upon  the  idea  that  enforce- 
ment should  be  directed  against  areas  of 
the  Nation  that  once  had  SUte  or  local 
laws  that  required  or  allowed  segregated 
schools 

This  is  known  as  de  Jure  segregation 
Segregation  In  public  schools  that  has 
arlstn  out  of  a  fact,  or  a  combination 
of   facts,  not  required  or  permitted  by 
law  Is  classed  as  de  facto  segregation 

By  esublishment  of  this  policy— that 
Is.  a  differentiation  between  de  Jure  and 
de  facto  segregation — Federal  ofiQclals 
have  sought  to  excuse  their  Inaction 
against  segregation  in  the  North  while 
pursuing  an  Intense  program  to  achieve 
total  and  Immediate  Integration  In  the 
South 

The  practical  effect  of  this  policy  Is  to 
say  that  segregation  In  the  South  is 
wrong  but  segregation  In  the  North  Is 
not  wrong. 

This  procedure,  this  approach.  Is  mere- 
ly a  policy.  It  is  not  supported  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  nor  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  decisions. 

However,  even  imder  this  policy  the 
States  of  the  South  should  be  considered 
on  the  same  footing  and  treated  the 
same  as  New  York  for  the  reason  that 
as  late  as  1938  New  York  law  provided  for 
separate  schools  for  Negroes. 

The  New  York  sutute.  laws  of  1910. 
chapter  140.  article  XXXVI,  section  921. 
read  as  follows: 

Sec  92i  Provision  fur  separate  achools  — 
The  Trustees  of  any  union  school  district, 
or  of  any  school  district  organized  under 
a  special  act.  may.  when  the  Inhabitants 
of  any  district  shall  so  determine,  by  reso- 
lution, at  any  annual  meeting,  or  at  a  spe- 
cial meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  estab- 
lish separate  schools  for  the  instruction  of 
colored  children  residents  therein,  and  such 
school  shall  be  supported  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  receive  the  same  care,  and  be  furn- 
ished with  the  same  facilities  for  instruc- 
tion, as  the  white  schools  therein 


A.S  I  read  this  law  It  clearly  provides 
for  a  dual  school  system.  It  is  the  sepa- 
rate but  equal  doctrine. 

The  New  York  Supreme  Court  de- 
clared this  law  to  be  constitutional  and 
therefore  in  effect  in  New  York,  in  de- 
cisions rendered  by  that  Court  in  1883. 
and  again  In  1900;  and  said  section  con- 
tinued to  be  the  law  m  that  Slate  until 
It  was  retjealed  in  1938. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
schools  of  New  York  should  be  treated 
the  same  as  the  schools  of  other  States 
where  de  jure  segregation  existed,  the 
New  York  Legislature  last  year  passed 
and  Governor  Rockefeller  signed  a  State 
law  which  precludes  the  application  of 
the  civil  rights  law  and  other  desegrega- 
tion measures  in  that  State  as  now  being 
applied  in  Stales  of  the  South. 

By  an  overwhelming  vote  of  more  than 
two  to  one  In  the  new  State  General  As- 
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scmbly,  the  New  York  Legislature  pro- 
hibited the  busing  of  students  and  also 
j;avc  to  the  public  school  student's  parent 
or  guardian  the  freedom  of  choice  as  to 
the  public  school  a  child  shall  attend. 

The  inequity  thus  created  Is  unaccept- 
able under  the  principles  of  our  form  of 
!  overnment.  While  public  school  stu- 
dents In  the  South  arc  now  forced  to 
iide  a  school  bus  many  tens  of  miles, 
and  in  some  cases  for  hours  each  day, 
asainst  their  will,  and  the  will  of  their 
parents,  to  attend  a  school  across  the 
county  from  their  homes,  the  State  of 
New  York  has  by  law  provided  there  will 
be  no  bussing  of  students  and  there  will 
be  freedom  of  choice  to  attend  a  neigh- 
borhood school. 

If  freedom  of  choice  Is  wrong,  the 
State  of  New  York  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  freedom  of  choice  as 
an  official  policy.  If  freedom  of  choice 
Is  right  as  official  policy  in  New  York,  all 
other  States  should  have  the  same  right 
to  freedom  of  choice. 

If  public  school  students  In  New  York 
sliould  not  be  bused  to  overcome  the 
vestiges  of  a  dual  school  system,  the 
public  school  students  of  the  South 
should  not  be  bused  for  that  purpose 
either. 

If  the  students  of  the  South  should  be 
bused  for  that  purpose  then  the  students 
of  New  York  should  also  be  bused. 

For  a  picture  of  the  extent  of  segre- 
-  pation    in   the   public    schools   of   New 
York  State.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  at  the  con- 
^  j     elusion  of  my  remarks  a  summary  of 
X  \     HETW  statistics  for  the  school  year  end- 
ing June  1968. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  STENNIS.  A  sense  of  fairness 
should  give  wide  support  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  every  State  be  treated  alike. 

I  challenge  those  who  advocate  this 
dual  standard  and  dupllcitous  policy  to 
put  this  matter  in  national  Issue  by 
adopting  as  part  of  their  platform  in  the 
next  election  the  proposition  that  all 
States,  including  their  own.  should  be 
treated  as  tlie  South  Is  now  being 
treated. 

I  predict  that  any  candidate  or  po- 
litical party  who  does  so  will  be  defeated 
overwhelmingly. 

I  further  predict  that  not  one  party, 
nor  one  candidate,  will  make  such  a 
proposal  as  part  of  the  platform  on  which 
they  seek  election,  because  every  knowl- 
edgeable person  in  public  office  knows 
full  well  that  defeat  would  be  certain. 

If  this  drastic  policy  is  not  to  be 
pressed  with  equal  diligence  In  all  sec- 
tions of  the  Nation,  fairness  then  dic- 
tates that  the  pressure  be  eased  In  these 
sections  where  It  Is  being  unwisely  and 
unjustly  applied  before  the  public  schools 
are  destroyed  and  there  is  no  chance  for 
any  student — black  or  white — to  obtain 
a  decent  education. 

I  consider  no  matter  now  before  the 
Senate,  or  likely  to  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate, more  Important  or  more  serious 
than  that  of  preserving  public  school 
education  and  the  concept  of  the  neigh- 
borhood school,  and  I  will  pursue  this 
matter  as  vigorously  and  effectively  as  I 
can. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  and  be  allowed  to  lie  on  the  table, 
and  that  the  text  of  the  amendments  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments,  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  are  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  462 

On  page  45,  between  lines  4  and  5,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"DISCRIMINATION   ON   ACCOUNT   OF   BACE,    CREED. 
COLOR     OR     NATIONAL     ORIGIN     PROHIBITED 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  No  person  Ehall  be  refused 
admission  into  or  be  excluded  from  any  pub- 
lic school  in  any  state  on  account  of  race, 
creed,  color  or  national  origin. 

"(b)  Except  with  the  express  approval  of 
a  IXMird  of  education  having  jurisdiction,  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  such  board  hav- 
ing been  elected,  no  student  shall  be  as- 
signed or  compelled  to  attend  any  school  on 
account  of  race,  creed,  color  or  national 
origin,  or  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  equal- 
ity in  attendance  or  increased  attendance  or 
reduced  attendance,  at  any  school,  of  per- 
sons of  one  or  more  particular  races,  creeds, 
colors,  or  national  origins;  and  no  school  dis- 
trict, school  zone  or  attendance  unit,  by 
whatever  name  known,  shall  be  established, 
reorganized  or  maintained  for  any  such  pur- 
pose, provided  that  nothing  contained  in 
this  section  shall  prevent  the  assignment  of 
a  pupil  In  the  manner  requested  or  author- 
ized by  his  parents  or  guardian." 

Amendment   No.   463 
On  page  45,  l>etween  lines  4  and  5.  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"POLICT   WITH  RKSFECT  TO  THE  APPLICATION   OF 
CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  OF  FEDERAL  LAW 

"Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
that  guidelines  and  criteria  established  pur- 
suant to  tlUe  VI  of  the  ClvU  RighU  Act  of 
1964  and  section  182  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of  1966 
shall  be  applied  uniformly  in  all  regions  of 
the  United  States  in  dealing  with  conditions 
of  segregation  by  race  In  the  schools  of  the 
local  educational  agencies  of  any  State  with- 
out regard  to  the  origin  or  cause  of  such 
segregation." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell)  be 
added  as  a  sponsor  and  author  of  these 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment,  and 
other  Senators  who  wish  their  names  to 
be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Exhibit  1 
New  York 

According  to  the  1968-69  HEW  school 
survey,  there  was  a  total  of  3.364,090  stu- 
dents in  the  elementary  and  secondary  pub- 
lic schools  of  New  York.  Of  this  total,  2.- 
601,708,  or  77.3%  of  the  total  enrollment. 
were  white;  473,253,  or  14'7c,  were  Negro 
students;  263.799,  or  7.8*^,  were  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans;  19,620,  or  0.6  T.  were 
classified  as  Orientals;  and  5,710,  or  0.1  ""r, 
were  American  Indians. 

The  HEW's  IBM  data  reflects  tha'  there 
are  17  school  districts  In  the  State  of  New 
York  with  at  least  one  school  with  a  mi- 
nority group  enroUment  of  orer  80^.  How- 


ever. In  14  of  these  cities,  or  school  districts, 
there  is  an  aggregate  Negro  enrollment  of 
403,127.  or  85.2%  of  the  total  state  Negro 
student  enrollment  in  the  New  York  City 
schools  alone. 

Lets  take  a  look  at  New  York  City.  It  has 
a  total  enroUment  of  1,363,067.  of  which 
487.365,  or  43.97^.  are  white,  334.841,  or 
3I5'r.  are  Negro,  244,302.  or  23%.  are 
Spanish-speaking  Americans,  15,753,  or  1.5">, 
are  classified  as  Oriental,  and  1.526.  or  0.1',<;, 
are  American  Indian  students. 

In  New  York  City,  there  are  119  schools 
which  are  99%  and  100 '"•  minority  group 
segregated,  which  have  a  Negro  enrollment  of 
83,957,  or  19 '^c  of  the  city's  total  Negro  stu- 
dent enrollment.  There  are  207  schools  having 
a  Negro  student  enrollment  of  146.575 
(43.7',  of  the  city's  total  Negro  enrollment) 
that  are  95';  to  lOO'i  minority  group  segre- 
gated. There  are  269  schools  with  an  aggre- 
gate Negro  enrollment  of  173,791  (or  51.9'. 
of  the  city's  total  Negro  enrollment)  In 
schools  that  are  90':4  to  lOO';  minority  group 
segregated.  Tliere  are  322  schools  with  a  total 
Negro  enrollment  of  201,462  (or  60.1  Si  of  the 
city's  total  Negro  enroUment)  where  the  mi- 
nority group  enrollment  is  80'^c  to  100 '^. 
There  are  18,865  wtilte  students  (or  4'c  of 
the  city's  total  white  student  enroUment) 
attending  these  322  schools  that  are  80%  to 
iOO'~c  minority  group  segregated.  There  are 
82,794  white  students  (or  17.7 ■";  of  the  total 
white  student  enrollment)  attending  50%  to 
100  H:  minority  schools. 

Now  lefs  look  at  the  white  majority 
schools.  There  are  211  schools  which  are  80% 
to  1007c  wlilte.  wlUch  are  attended  by  17,994 
Negro  students  (or  5.3 Tr  of  the.  city's  total 
Negro  student  enroUment.  In  aU,  there  are 
393  majority  white  schools  in  New  York  City. 
and  65.490  Negro  students  (or  19.5''r  of  the 
city's  total  Negro  enrollment)  attend  these 
majority  wtiite  schools. 

In  the  pubUc  schools  of  the  city  of  Buf- 
falo there  is  a  highly  segregated  Negro  minor- 
ity. Buffalo  has  a  total  enrollment  of  72,115. 
in  101  schools,  of  which  43,942  (or  60.9 '"c  )  are 
white,  26,381  (or  36.6^  )  are  Negro,  and  1,792 
(or  2.5 "^r  )  are  from  other  minority  groups. 

In  the  Negro  majority  schools,  there  are 
16  schools  with  a  total  of  11,563  Negro  stu- 
dents, which  Is  43.8%  of  the  total  Negro 
enrollment  in  Buffalo  pubUc  schools,  which 
are  99%  and  100%  Negro.  There  are  21 
schools,  with  66.122  Negro  students  (or  61.6 'i 
of  the  city's  total  Negro  student  enrollment) 
that  are  95%  to  100%  Negro  segregated. 
19.268  (or  73%  of  the  city's  total  Negro  stu- 
dents) attend  majority  Negro  schools,  and 
27%  attend  majority  white  schools. 

1,821,  or  4.1%  of  the  total  white  student 
enrollment  of  Buffalo,  attend  majority  Negro 
schools,  and  95.9%  of  the  white  students 
attend  majority  white  schools. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  Interesting 
city  school  districts  In  New  York  State.  F\)r 
example,  there  Is  Rochester,  which  has  a 
Negro  student  enroUment  of  13,679,  which 
is  28.9%  of  the  total  pubUc  school  en- 
roUment of  the  city,  where  there  are  6  schools 
that  are  90%  to  100%  Negro  segregated. 

In  Utlca,  which  has  a  Negro  enrollment 
of  only  11.8^< ,  has  one  school  that  is  93.6% 
Negro. 

Newburgh.  New  York,  where  the  Negro 
student  enrollment  Is  only  23%  of  the  total 
school  enrollment  of  the  city,  has  two  schools 
which  are  99%  and  above  Negro  segregated. 

Montlcello,  New  York,  with  only  a  17.3% 
Negro  student  enrollment,  has  one  school 
that  is  100"^;  Negro. 


CONTROLLED  DANGEROUS  SUB- 
STANCES ACT  OF  196&— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    464 

Mr.  HUGHES  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (S.  3246)  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  safety  by  amending  the  nar- 
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cones,  depressant,  stimulant,  and  hal- 
lucinogenic drug  laws,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  ordered  to  He  on  the 
table,  be  pnnted.  and  printed  in  the 
Record 

■  The  remaiks  of  Mr.  Hughes  when  he 
proposed  the  amendment  appear  later 
111  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
htading  » 

AMKNOMCNT    NO     463 

Mr  MOSS  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
amendments  No  452'  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  Mr  Hughes >  to  the 
bill  'S  32461  supra,  which  was  ordered  to 
he  on  the  Uble  and  to  be  prmted 


the  restrtcUom  so  unwisely  placed  upon 
U.  The  hearings  will  begin  as  promptly 
as  passible  following  the  completion  of 
iiearings  on  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Carswell 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  SecreUr\-  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  January  27.  1970.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  the  enrolled  bill  'S  476'  for  the 
relief  of  Mrs  Majorte  Zuck. 


DELAY    OF    SENATE    HEARINGS   ON 
VOTING  RIGHTS  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  ERVIN  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 16.  1969.  H  R  4249.  an  amend- 
ment to  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act.  was 
referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
with  mstructions  to  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  March  1  I  thereupon  announced 
that  the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcom- 
mittee would  resume  hearmgs  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  second  session  re- 
sumed The  hearings  were,  accordingly, 
scheduled  to  begin  January  27.  a  week 
after  the  Senate  returned  from 
adjournment. 

The  deadline  was  set  in  mid-Decem- 
ber, when  March  1  seemed  years  away 
The  suggestions  that  such  a  deadline 
was  warranted  because  of  delay  by  the 
subcommittee  are  simply  not  founded 
The  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommit- 
tee began  its  hearings  on  July  9.  a 
scarce  9  days  after  the  administration 
bill  was  Introduced  Thereafter,  there 
was  no  apparent  desire  for  subcommit- 
tee acUon  from  any  quarter  for  over  6 
months  Neither  the  Department  of 
Justice  nor  supporters  of  a  5-year  ex- 
tension gave  any  sign  to  me  that  they 
desired  action  during  this  period  There 
was  obviously  a  tacit  agreement  by  both 
aides  to  delay  further  action  by  the  sub- 
committee until  the  House  had  com- 
pleted it«  work 

The  March  1  deadline  gives  the  sub- 
comrmttee  and  the  Judiciary  Committee 
a  bare  27  working  days  to  hold  hearings, 
resolve  basic  disputes  about  the  1965  act. 
and  Uke  action  on  numerous  proposed 
amendments    With   the  full  committee 
hearings  on  Judge  Carswell  and  the  re- 
sulunt  delays  it  will  cause,  I  Ihmk  It  U 
obvious  to  all  now.  if  it  was  not  in  De- 
cember, that  a  March  1  deadlme  can  be 
mamtained  only  at  the  sacrifice  of  re- 
.^ponsible   legislative   action    This   is   a 
most    controversial    Item,    upon    which 
there  are  many  strongly  held,  differing 
views    If  they  cannot  be  aired  and  re- 
sDlved  satisfactorily  In  commitee  where 
they  should  be,  then  they  very  well  may 
.lave   to  be  ironed  out  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

In  any  event,  the  subcommittee  will 
endeavor  to  operate  aa  best  It  can  under 


FTVE  YOL'NO  MONTANA  MOUNTAIN- 
EERS DISAPPEAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  ad- 
venture Ls  always  an  admirable  quality 
in  our  young  people,  and  each  year  we 
hear  of  new  challenties  presented  by 
Mother  Nature  The  lure  of  mountain 
cUmbliiij  is  Irresustible  to  many  During 
the  holidav  sea'^rin.  five  yourv.;  Montanans 
attempted  to  cUmb  Mount  Cleveland,  the 
highest  and  most  ruK'^red  mountain  in 
Glacier  National  Park  ThLs  Is  a  chal- 
lenge which  has  defeated  others,  and, 
apparently,  these  five  have  failed  to  reach 
the  summit  of  Mount  Cleveland  After  2 
weeks  of  searching,  it  was  generally  de- 
termined that  the  climbers  had  met  an 
unfortunate  fate  This  part  of  Glacier 
National  Park  is  extremely  hazardous  be- 
cause of  heavy  snowfall  and  the  constant 
threat  of  avalanche  The  .search  parlies 
were  unable  to  find  any  clues  as  to  pos- 
sible fate  of  these  young  men  It  is  likely 
to  be  sprlnn  before  the  recovery  is  ac- 
complished 

The  five  youths,  Clare  Pogreba  and 
Ray  Martin,  Butte.  James  Anderson. 
Bin  fork;  Jerry  Kanzler,  Bozeman;  and 
Mark  Levltan.  Helena;  set  out  on  De- 
cember 27  to  attempt  the  first  ever  win- 
ter a.*cent  up  tiie  mountain's  north  face 
Three  of  the  climbers  were  students  at 
the  MonUna  State  University,  and  the 
boys  fiom  Butte  were  enrolled  at  the 
Montana  Colleee  of  Mineral  Science  and 
Technolony 

ThLs  Is  indeed  a  tra+ilc  occasion,  not 
only  the  apparent  loss  of  these  young 
men.  but  the  uncerulnty  which  must 
linger  within  the  hearts  of  their  imme- 
diate families  Mrs  Mansfield  and  I  ex- 
lend  our  personal  bereavement  to  the 
mothers  and  fathers,  sisters  and  brothers 
of  these  outstandink;  youns  men 

Tlil.s  Is  a  very  sad  .story  but  one  which 
Is  a  tribute  to  the  strength  and  character 
of  five  youthful  mounUineers.  I  ask 
unanur.ous  consent  that  a  scries  of  ar- 
tic'.e.i  published  in  the  Mlssoullan  and 
the  Hunj^ry  Horse  News  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  beini;  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

iProm  the  MUsouIlan,  Jan    7.  1970] 

8CABCHEXS   BtLavx   Piv«   YouNO   Climbers 

Dead 

Wrsr  CiLAciiB — The  five  cUniberb  mining 

oil   Mt    Cleveland   in  Olacler   N»lional   Park 

never  made  11  to  the  top 

.Authorities  said  a  helicopter  being  used 
In  search  operations  Unded  on  top  of  the 
frozen  peak  Wednesday  The  crew  checked 
the  registration  log  at  the  summit  The  log 
did  not  contain  the  n.imes  of  the  missing 
men.  authorities  said 

Searchers  left  the  mountain  Wednesday 
night  with  the  temperature  holering  near 
10  degrees  below  zero  Authorities  said  the 
search  would  t>e  continued  for  the  sixth  duy 
Thursday,  weather  permitting 

Even  the  remote  hope  of  finding  any  of  the 
five  mtsalng  mount.iineers  alive  faded  Wed- 
nesday after  searchers  found  in  a  slowsllde  a 
parka  and  camera  Offlcials  said  the  articles 
belonged  to  one  of  the  climbers 
"We're  aMumlng  now   that   this  Is  ]uat  a 


recovery  operation."  said  Dan  Nelson,  park 
spokesman,  although  there  was  no  indication 
the  se-vch  would  he  dl.'banded  ivs  long  a> 
the  weather  held 

Mountaineering  experts,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  youths  failed  to  report  in  to  park 
officials  list  Friday,  said  the  operation  now 
should  l>e  considered  one  of  recovery  rather 
than  search  and  rescue  ' 

A  spokesman  for  the  Canadian  National 
P.\rks  Service  said  tliat  American  and  Cana- 
dian officiRli  met  with  parents  and  relatives 
of  the  mi«!ing  climbers  Wednesday  to  explain 
the  slttiatlon 

Film  found  In  the  Ciunera  was  developed 
In  the  hope  It  would  give  searchers  clues  to 
the  youtlis'  a.scent  path  One  picture  on  the 
two  rolls  showed  a  panoramic  view  of  the 
north  tnro  of  10.448-foot  Mt  Cleveland,  the 
p.irks  highest  mountain 

On  the  basis  of  prints  made,  the  search 
Wednesday  was  concentrated  on  the  north- 
west side  of  the  mountain  where  a  provisions 
cache  and  b.ick  pack  were  found  earlier. 

Avalanche   conditions   in   the   region   were 
described    by    the    Canadian    spokesman    as 
considerably    dangerous  "    More   snow   or   a 
light  wind  could  start  more  slides,  he  said. 

He  said  deteriorating  weather  conditions 
mU'hi  force  abandoning  of  recovery  efforts, 
although  they  would  t)e  continued  as  long 
.vs  p  Jislble 

The  youths  set  out  Dec.  27  to  attempt  the 
flrst-ever  winter  climb  up  the  mountain's 
north  face,  a  4.000-foot  perpendicular  rock 
wa:i   Indications  are  they  never  made  it. 

Nel.son  said  the  picture  apparently  was 
'-aken  as  the  climbers  approached  their  goal 
Parents  of  the  climbers  declined  to  iden- 
tify the  articles  found,  still  holding  slim 
hopes  their  sons  might  be  tucked  away  await- 
ing aid 

Three  of  the  climbers  were  students  at 
Mintana  State  i;nlver3lty  In  Bozeman  They 
were  James  Anderson,  18,  Blgfork:  Jerry 
Kanzler  18.  Bozeman.  and  Mark  Levltan.  20. 
Helena  The  others,  students  at  Montana 
Terh  In  Butte,  were  Clare  Pogreba  and  Ray 
M.u-tin,  both  22.  of  Butte 

An  incoming  weather  front,  carrying  with 
It  what  !oreca.sters  said  would  be  numerous 
days  of  adverse  weather,  was  expected  to 
hamper  continued  search  operations 

Nelson  said  from  the  articles  found  It  ap- 
peared two  memt>er6  of  the  party  moved  from 
the  north  face  to  the  norlhwe«t  slope  to  come 
in  above  the  other  three  climbers  and  give  as- 
sl.stance  to  those  making  the  perpendicular 
climb 

■  They  may  not  have  gotten  back  to  the 
other  three  on  the  face."  said  Nelson  "If 
they  did.  the  question  now  is  where  are  all 
live  of  them:'" 

Most  of  today  s  efforts  were  combined  Just 
below  the  cliffs  where  searchers  used  metal 
probing  poles  to  break  through  the  heavy 
snow 

A  Canadian  Park  Service  official  was  In  the 
area  using  a  magnetometer,  a  piece  of  equip- 
ment that  delects  metal  objects  under  the 
.^now. 

Nelson  said  an  earlier  plan  to  bring  in  spe- 
cially trained  dogs  from  Washington  was 
abandoned  because  the  animals  could  not 
arrive  in  time 

IFr.^ni  the  Hungry  Horse  News.  Jan    9    197iM 

Moc.NTAiN   Holds  Climbcb   Mtsthhv 

(By  Mel  Ruder) 

Concerned  relatives  and  friends  of  five 
Montana  families  prayer  this  week  for  a  suc- 
cesslul  search  operation  on  Glacier  National 
Park  s  highest  peak 

Mt  Cleveland  ri,ses  more  than  a  mile  aljove 
Waterton  L,ake  which  Is  shared  with  Water- 
ton  Lakes  National  Park  It  Ls  no  longer  a 
re5cue  operation  but  a  search 

Ml&smg  are  five  young  mountaineers,  who 
planned  to  climb  the  4.000-foot  rock  wall 
that  reaches  to  the  top  of  10.488-foot  high 
Mt    Cleveland 

Situation  with  worsening  weather  is  that 
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eight-day  search  will  involve  fewer  men  Fri- 
liay  and  will  become  a  matter  of  surveillance. 

Three  of  the  climbers  were  Montana  State 
University  students.  They  were;  James  An- 
derson, 18.  Blgfork;  Jerry  Kanzler,  18,  Boze- 
man. formerly  of  Columbia  Palls.  Mark  Levl- 
tan. 20,  Helena,  along  with  Clare  Pogreba 
and  Ray  Martin,  lx>th  32  of  Butte,  studenta 
iit  Montana  Tech. 

During  Thanksgiving  week,  Anderson, 
Levltan  and  Pogreba  along  with  Jim  Kanzler, 
Jerrys  older  brother;  Dr.  Pat  CalUs.  MSU 
chemistry  teacher,  and  Jurg  Hofer,  cllmt>er 
from  Switzerland,  reached  the  top  of  Mt. 
Wilbur.  0.3O3-(oot  high  peak  that  rises  4.000 
feet  about  Swrlftcurrent  Lake.  It  is  nowhere 
as  hazardous  as  the  north  face  of  Cleveland. 

EXPEDITION    PLANNED 

Tlie  expedition  to  climb  Mt.  Cleveland  was 
planned  for  some  time.  The  youths  headed 
for  Glacier  Dec.  26.  They  stopped  and 
checked  with  District  Ranger  Rol>ert  Frau- 
Eon,  an  experienced  mountaineer,  at  St. 
Mary.  Frauson  checked  their  clothing,  sup- 
pUea  and  equipment.  At  mention  of  Cleve- 
land's north  face,  he  strongly  cautioned  that 
this  not  be  attempted. 

Most  conventional  route  is  up  Camp  Creek 
to  the  west  face,  being  arduous  even  in  sum- 
mer, rather  than  the  hazardous  north  face. 
Tracks  found  later  confirmed  the  boys  bad 
gone  up  Cleveland  Creek  to  the  north  face. 

The  youths  went  to  Waterton  and  were 
taken  up  the  seven-mile  long  lake  by  Alt 
Baker. 

They  were  last  seen  about  11  a.m.  Satur- 
day. Dec.  27. 

Baker  commented  about  the  fine  young 
men.  well  clothed  for  a  Montana  winter. 

SCANS    MOTTNTAIN 

Bud  Anderson,  25,  MSU  graduate.  Air 
Force  trained  pilot,  now  a  civilian,  flew  a 
small  plane  over  Mt.  Cleveland  Dec.  31.  He 
was  checking  to  see  how  the  cilml>ers  were 
doing.  There  was  no  sign,  but  he  wasn't  un- 
duly concerned  since  the  expedition  was  to 
continue  for  five  days — on  or  alMut  Jan.  1. 

Anderson  bad  tried  to  fly,  Dec.  39  and  30, 
but  area  was  "locked  in." 

Jan  1  saw  Bud  Anderson  go  to  the  head 
of  the  lake  by  boat.  No  one  was  waiting  to 
be  picked  up.  He  saw  no  sign  of  the  cllml>ers 
and  alerted  Warden  Jack  Christiansen. 

Friday  developments  Included  telephoning 
Chief  Ranger  Ruben  Hart  of  Glacier  at  9:10 
am.  from  Warden  Christiansen's  ofBce.  Re- 
port was  overdue  cllmt>ers. 

ASKS    AD    FORCE 

Glacier  requested  use  of  a  helicopter  from 
Malmatrom  Air  Force  Base.  Plying  weather 
was  poor  in  the  Flathead.  •   •   • 

Bud  Anderson  and  Warden  Christiansen 
saw  climber  ski  tracks  up  through  the  tim- 
ber leading  to  the  bottom  of  the  north  face. 
Friday  afternoon  they  found  where  the  young 
men  had  left  their  skis  at  ttmberllne. 

Saturday.  Bud  Anderson,  Warden  Chris- 
tiansen and  Naturalist  Kurt  Seel  located  the 
base  camp  Including  two  tents,  a  food  supply, 
hard  hat£.  It  was  near  the  base  of  north 
face. 

FINDS    TRACKS 

Tracks  were  found  where  climbers  sepa- 
rated— three  In  one  group,  two  men  In  the 
other. 

Three  snow  caves  were  located,  where  men 
had  burrowed  In.  There  were  candy  wrappers, 

A  second  three-man  search  team  Saturday 
probed  the  conventional  climbing  northwest 
slope  of  Cleveland  and  found  nothing.  In 
this  group  were  Rangers  Jerry  DeSanto  and 
Doug  Ersklne.  new  to  Glacier  and  mountain- 
rescue  trained  in  Yosemlte  and  Mt.  Rainier, 
and  Warden  lArry  Trembley. 

Meanwhile,  Si^t.  William  J.  Brlggle  and 
Supt.  Tom  Rosa  of  Waterton  Lakefi  National 
Park  were  In  contact  with  various  offices.  It 
was  truly  an  International  rescue. 


TRAINED    RESCTTERS 

Canada  has  large  paries  and  a  lot  of  snow. 
Trained  mountain  rescue  men  arrrivcd  from 
Baniff  and  then  Jasper,  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day. 

Plying  conditions  slowed  arrival  of  four 
men  who  work  summers  in  mountain  guid- 
ing and  rescue  in  the  Tetons.  They  came 
from  Salt  Lake  City  getting  to  Waterton 
Tuesday. 

An  Air  Force  helicopter  wafe  in  use  from 
Malmstrom  Saturday  and  Monday.  A  John- 
son Plying  Service  helicopter  was  flown  up 
Monday  by  Bob  Scheliinger,  who  was  relieved 
by  Pilot  Charles  Trail. 

This  helicopter  has  l>een  in  use  each  day 
this  week. 

Mountain  hazards  didn't  allow  two  hell- 
copters  to  be  flying  in  the  area  which  was 
closed  to  other  plane  use. 

The  Air  Force  was  praised  by  Supt.  Brlggle 
for  their  assistance. 

ICE   TAKES    OVER 

Monday  saw  the  last  use  of  Waterton  Lake 
by  boats.  The  ice  took  over. 

Transportation  to  the  base  camp — the  new 
American  ranger  station  at  the  bead  of  Wa- 
terton Lake — was  by  helicopter  after  Mon- 
day. Snowmobiles  were  also  used  to  get  part 
way  up  the  Mt.  Cleveland  slope,  and  bad 
some  possible  utilization  from  the  town- 
site  to  the  ranger  station. 

In  charge  of  ground  search  for  Glacier  Is 
Ranger  William  Colony  with  District  Ranger 
Robert  Frauson,  search  coordinator,  working 
from  an  ofOce  made  available  at  the  Waterton 
National  Park  administration  building. 

There  Is  high  praise  by  Supt.  Brlggle  to 
the  Canadians  for  their  cooperation  and  skill. 

Dan  Nelson,  management  assistant  at 
Glacier  National  Park  headquarters,  has 
handled  press  and  radio  In  a  number  of 
emergencies  and  accidents.  He  worked  to 
keep  the  public  Informed,  as  did  Jack  Wheat, 
Glacier's  new  management  assistant,  de- 
tailed by  Supt.  Brlggle  to  work  at  Waterton. 

George  Ostrom,  public  relations  staffer  at 
Bell  Manufacttirlng,  who  Is  Hungry  Horse 
News  columnist,  and  has  bad  years  of  ra- 
dio broadcast  experience,  arrived  In  Water- 
ton  Sunday.  He  sent  a  number  of  news  broad- 
casts back  to  KOFI,  and  kept  the  Hungry 
Horse  News  Informed.  "Sleepy  George"  of 
KOFI  days  was  back  In  his  element — getting 
news  out. 

SUPPORT   TEAM 

When  the  climbers  checked  at  St.  Mary 
Ranger  Station  they  left  names  of  climbers 
to  be  called  in  case  of  emergency.  These  In- 
cluded Jim  Kanaler,  Dr.  Pat  Callis  and  Pete 
Lev.  graduate  student,  all  of  Montana  State 
University.  They  arrived  Sunday. 

Dr.  Callis  and  Lev  came  down  from  the 
dangerous,  hard  work  on  the  mountain 
Thursday.  Jim  Kanzler  wouldn't  leave  and 
finally  did. 

It  was  Jim  who  found  a  packsack  of  a 
missing  climber  Tuesday.  There  Is  a  large 
snowsUde  In  shape  of  a  giant  T.  The  pack 
was  found  In  one  of  the  upward  arms  of  the 
Y.  Somewhat  later,  a  parka  with  a  35  mm 
film  type  camera  In  a  pocket  was  located  by 
a  probe.  It  was  found  In  the  base  part 
(downward)  of  the  snowsllde  Y. 

NOT  JEHRT  OR  JIM 

Identity  of  owners  Is  not  l>elng  released, 
but  they  did  not  belong  to  Jerry  Kanzler  or 
Jim  Anderson. 

Film  was  developed  and  showed  a  pano- 
rama of  the  north  face  as  the  men  ap- 
proached the  north  face.  There  was  also  color 
film  exposed. 

It  Is  believed  two  of  the  climbers  are  In  the 
Y  slide  as  evidenced  by  finding  the  pack  and 
parka.  Perhaps  the  other  three  are  In  the  Y 
slide  or  under  snow  in  the  same  general  area. 

Wednesday  saw  Ranger  Ersklne  land  on 
top  of  Cleveland  by  helicopter  and  check  the 
registration  log.  Names  of  the  missing  men 


with  a  recent  date  weren't  foiuid.  Some  had 
climbed  the  mountain  in  previous  years. 

Wednesday  also  saw  use  of  magnetometer 
obtained  from  Canada's  Glacier  National 
Park  in  a  night  drive.  It  can  detect  metal  as 
far  down  as  30  feet  in  the  snow,  and  will  note 
shoe  nails  at  shallow  depths. 

MARKING   SNOW 

George  Ostrom  told  of  pressure  paint  cans 
being  used  to  color  snow,  so  that  the  area 
of  present  activity  can  be  located  after  snow- 
fall and  snowslldes.  Saplings  are  l>elng  placed 
to  denote  edges  of  slides,  and  sleeping  bags 
staked  out  on  the  slide  to  see  how  they  move. 

Wednesday  saw  a  meeting  of  parents  with 
Superintendents  Brlggle  and  Ross  and  Wil- 
liam McKlm,  Calgary,  Canadian  NPS  regional 
director,  and  others. 

A  session  to  keep  parents  advised  was  also 
held  Monday.  The  Hungry  Horse  News  editor 
declined  to  sit  in  since  there  are  times  when 
a  newsman  shouldn't  be  present. 

The  parents  designated  which  one  would 
accompany  Supt.  'Brlggle  and  Helicopter  Pilot 
Trail  over  the  search  area.  Art  Martin,  father 
of  one  of  the  missing  youths,  was  selected. 

PARENT  REPORTS 

Martin  later  told  the  parents  of  the  search 
area.  Its  bleak  location  and  obvious  dangers. 

Park  officials.  Including  District  Ranger 
Frauson  with  whom  there  was  more  contact, 
kept  the  parents  informed,  and  advised  of  the 
obvious  de-escalation  that  must  take  place. 

Men  are  working  in  extreme  cold,  under 
threat  of  slides  and  rock  falls,  and  not  many 
men  can  function  under  such  conditions. 

Weather  forecasts  this  week  were  threaten- 
mg,  but  it  turned  out  better  than  antici- 
pated. However  It  was  ten  below  zero  at  Wa- 
terton Townslte  Thursday,  and  building 
plumbing  "was  frozen." 

Ostrom  told  of  the  great  confidence  parents 
of  the  missing  young  men  have  In  District 
Ranger  Frauson.  He  feels  Supt.  Brlggle  and 
Glacier  has  handled  the  rescue  operation 
well,  and  had  "high  praise  for  the  Cana- 
dians." 

The  Hungry  Horse  News  editor  met  Dr. 
Morton  Levltan,  Helena,  and  Art  Martin, 
Butte,  fathers  of  two  mlssmg  young  men. 
They  spent  hours  at  the  foot  of  Waterton 
Lake  In  a  car,  watching,  hoping  and  praying. 
They  saw  us  taking  pictures.  Mr.  Martin 
opened  a  car  window,  and  said:  "Come  in,  get 
warm."  It  was  cold. 

Waterton  cooperation  mcludes  the  Bakers 
offering  facilities,  wives  of  Waterton  com- 
munity opeiUng  the  Lions  Hall  Sunday  and 
feeding  personnel.  There  aren't  restaurants 
oiien.  Waterton  Park  has  a  fine  mess  hall  fa- 
cility and  a  good  cook  In  Mrs.  Helen  Ned- 
gaard. 

SATURDAY  CAMP 

Our  notes  also  show  that  the  base  camp 
of  the  climbers  was  established  Saturday, 
Dec.  27  the  day  they  arrived.  Sunday  they 
apparently  dug  the  snow  caves  up  a  little 
ways,  and  they'd  use  the  caves  brlefiy. 

One  set  of  tracks — three  men — led  to  the 
face,  and  two  sets  of  tracks  led  to  the  right 
up  a  gully. 

Dan  Nelson  feels  that  from  articles  found 
It  appeared  two  of  the  climbers  moved  flrom 
the  north  face  to  northwest  slope  to  come 
in  alMve  and  give  assistance  to  the  three 
making  the  steeper  climb. 

There  are  comments  about  rescue  costs. 
A  clvlUan  beUcopter  costs  #130  an  hour. 

Glacier  doesn't  have  emergency  operation 
funds.  Sometimes  they  come  from  regional 
accounts,  and  at  other  times,  the  park  Is 
required  to  reduce  its  operational  expendi- 
tures. 

Increased  awareness  of  dangers  men  on 
the  mountain  encounter  has  resulted  in 
most  people  realizing  that  reduction  m  the 
search  effort  will  have  to  come. 

No  thinking  person  wants  It  on  his  con- 
science that  he  urged  continuance  of  a 
search,  and  then  have  another  man  lost. 
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There  \»  •^»o  realization  that  the  parents 
want  to  know   where   their    boyB   are. 

IProm  the  Hungry  Hon*  News,  January  16. 
1970) 

MoLNtAl.N    6UOUL1)    RKVtAL    CUMBE*    MVSTtaV 

IN  July 
,By  Mel  Baderj 
Glacier  Nauoual  Parlt  »  mounlaui  of  mys- 
tery should  reveul  the  secret  ol  ttve  missing 
tUmtjers  in  July. 

ThU  »i»»  comment  of  District  Ranger  Rob- 
ert Frauson.  experienced  mountaineer,  who 
directed  operaUons  from  Waterton  Townslte 
Search  center  on  Glaciers  hlgheet  peak.  Mt 
Cleveland  that  rises  more  than  a  mile  above 
.even-mile  Waterton  Lake  which  Is  haU  lu 
the  United  Si  I'.es  and  hai:  in  Canada 

List  seen  about  11  am.  &iturday.  Dec  2. 
were  Jame«  Anderson.  Blgfork  Jerry  Kan- 
aier  18  Bozenian.  furmerly  of  Columbia 
FSill's.  and  Mark  Levilan.  Helena,  all  Montana 
StaM  University  ttudeiits.  along  with  Clare 
Pogreba  and  Ray  Martin,  both  22.  Butte, 
Montana  Tech  studeuLs 

WKATHia   r.NOINC 

-Search  effiirts  started  Jan.  2  and  terminated 
Jan.  8  with  arrival  of  wind,  snow  and  cold 
that  made  survival  oX  men  on  the  search 
eKuemely  hazardous. 

The  eflort  involved  Canadian  and  American 
alpinists— lr«mendoLLs  men  Before  termina- 
tion Supt.  WllUam  J  Briggle  of  Glatler  and 
Supt.  Tom  R06»  of  Waertou  reiewed  the 
situation  with  parent* 

Only  cluaa  of  climber  whereabouts  were  a 
pack  and  parka  with  camera  found  Jan.  8 
Then  nothing  Jan.  7  or  8  Film  developed 
showed    a   panorama   of    Uie    mountain 

The  Hungry  Horse  News  editor  talked  with 
District  Ranger  Frauson  and  Ranger  WllUam 
Colony  who  headed  search  operations  from 
the  American  end  of  Waterton  Lake  They 
were  at  Glacier  headquarters  Monday  in  a 
review  with  Supt  Briggle.  Chief  Ranger 
Ruben   Han  and  other  siafT   members 


TWO    AVALANCHES 

We  asked  Ranger  Prauson  aOiout  a  theory 
that  three  of  the  youths  were  caught  m  an 
avalanche  and  then  the  two  others  going  to 
their  rescue  and  were  caught  In  a  second 
slide 

Frauson  replied:  "We  wont  know  what 
happened  until  we  find  them  Then  he  re- 
ferred to  the  possibility  of  a  climax  type 
avalanche  that  could  come  off  Mt  Cleveland 
and  mil  up  the  whole  snow  field  ' 

The  mountaineer-ranger  also  observed 
"You  could  hide  an  army  up  there  " 

Search  area  concentrated  In  about  four 
square  miles  of  snowfteld  rock  and  ice  above 
llmberllne  country 

Replying  to  a  question.  Fr.iu.son  said  the 
youths  came  to  his  home  Dec  26.  sat  down, 
and  told  him  of  their  plans  to  attempt  to 
climb  the  north  face  These  plana  had  been 
urMlerway  for  aome  time 

Frauson  continued:  "I  reasoned  strongly 
against  It  " 

The  young  men  were  well  clothed,  had 
mountaineering  experience  and  cllmiblng 
equipment.  Glacier  is  not  out-of-bounds  for 
•uch  aa  them. 

WHAT    WAS  ATTEMFTCD 

We  a«ked  Ranger  Colony  about  commenu 
la  the  preaa  regarding  the  mountain,  and 
whether  the  youths  attempted  the  north 
fac«. 

Colony  replied:  "There's  no  way  we  can 
Judc*  It  cUmbable."  and  be  referred  to  the 
•ituatlon  whera  most  taen  wouldn  t  have 
attempted  It. 

Colooy  not«d  disappointment  of  the 
•earcbers  t^at  more  trace  of  the  climbers 
vasnt  found,  and  tbe  considerable  amount  of 
speculation  "quarterbacking  and  second 
guessing  " 

He  said:  "We  know  they  eatabUahed  a  camp 
on  the  north  side.  One  or  two  men  went 
toward  the  west  side." 


As  to  what  man  was  wearing  the  pack,  he 
saul    'They  could  have  traded  packs  ' 

Colony  said  It  required  about  eight  hours 
for  support  men  to  make  the  trip  from  the 
ranger  staUon  at  head  of  the  lake  to  the 
search  area  and  return  It  wasii  l  suitable  for 
snowmobile  use 

Colony  observed  We  had  n  let  of  hirk 
bresks  First  there  was  the  weather  Nearly 
every  d«y  there  was  a  f.irecn.st  of  b.id  weather 
c.'.ming  soon  bm  It  held  of!  Then  the  lake 
dldn  I  frrc/e  over  until  Ttiesday   ' 

2a    SE.ARi  ItF.RS 

Maximum  number  of  searchers  on  Mt 
CU'veUntl  at  fne  time  wius  2a.  trained 
Canadians  and  Americans  lncludln«  volun- 
teers fruni  Bu'.te  and  Buzcinati  The  men 
\*ho  were  ou  the  search  mlsilou  were  termed 
ireineudous.  and  there  was  specl.il  word 
fur  the  Canadlan.s 

A  man  who  has  been  larn«ly  overlooked  Is 
HtUcopter  pilot  Charles  Trail  of  Johnson 
Flying  Service  Fraitson  and  Coluny  said 
He  s  a  tine  pilot  and  did  a  w.^nderful  Job 
Trail  wasn  t  able  to  get  his  helicopter  back 
to  West  GKicler  and  Missoula  from  Waterton 
until  Monday  Adverse  turn  of  weather  was 
the  factor 

Search  effort  also  Included  a  look  at  the 
re<?lster  on  'op  of  Mc  Clevel.'^nd.  Inspection  of 
Mokowann  Shelter  and  Pa.sa  Creek  Cabin, 
possible  havens 

Day  after  day  there  were  zero  and  below 
temperatures  and  fortunately  'compara- 
tively mile  wln<l   " 

Colony  told  of  a  Canadian  In  a  tent  near 
the  search  area  He  had  a  small  stove  In  the 
tent  and  was  having  a  cup  of  hot  tea  There 
were  Icicles  on  the  cup   "It  was  that  cold  " 

Search  area  was  marked  by  fluorescent 
orange  spray  paint  and  many  bamboo  and 
willow  poien  with  the  Idea  of  Identifying  It 
next  spring 

R.-inger  DeSanto  who  frequently  wa« 
aerial  observer.  Is  considered  to  have  best 
knowledge  of  the  area  covered  He  took 
bearings  with  a  compass  In  preparation  for 
search  renewal 

NrW    SNOW 

The  past  week  saw  a  foot  of  new  snow  at 
Waterton  Townilte.  and  more  on  Mt  Cleve- 
land which  has  had  a  number  of  new  slides. 

Rangers  DeSanto  and  Doug  Ersklne 
Monday  and  T^iesday  re-  winterized  the  Amer- 
ican ran(a;er  station  at  the  head  of  froten 
W.iterton  Uilte.  and  left.  They  were  last 
men  out. 

As  weather  permits  there  will  be  some 
aerial  survellUuce  of  Mt.  Cleveland,  but  it 
win  be  the  mountain  spring  late  June  at  the 
earliest  before  active  ground  search  resumes. 

Montana  and  Alberta  newspapers,  radio. 
and  television  were  much  concerned  with  the 
Mt.  Cleveland  tragedy,  but  the  story  of  the 
five  missing  youths  somehow  didn't  get  on 
major  network  newscasts  A  conclusion  la 
that  this  nation  of  over  200  million  has  some- 
what restricted  news  coverage 


(From  the  Hungry  Horse  News  Jan    16   1970] 

COliMTNTS 

Tlie  following  Is  a  few  paragraphs  from 
Arnold  Akelstad.  former  Blglork  scoutmaster, 
about  Eagle  Scout  Jim  Anderson 

It  wasn't  Intended  to  be  a  letter  for  print. 
Permission  was  asked  of  Akelstad.  however,  to 
publish  a  few  of  hU  tboughU. 

I  did  not  know  any  of  the  other  boys,  but 
they  no  doubt  were  of  the  same  high  caliber 
as  was  Jim  Anderson.  If  all  of  our  youth 
were  as  well  adjusted  a«  Jim  what  a  great 
nation  we  would  be 

There  la  not  a  alngle  memory  In  mind  of 
Jim  that  was  not  of  complete  happtneaa  and 
contentment  The  only  reprimand  I  ever 
gave  the  boy  In  five  years  of  scouting  was  for 
being  too  brave.  What  a  wonderful  flaw! 

It  la  not  for  me  to  conjecture  what  drlvae 
young  men  to  conquer  mountains  The  ob- 
vious thing  on  the  other  h,ind  Is  that  without 


this  burning  desire  to  conquer  we  would  as 
a  nation,  long  since  be  reduced  to  a  covey 

of  sl.ives 

Tills  has  to  be  what  our  greatest  leaders, 
statesmen,  explorers,  scientists.  Journalists, 
doctors  are  made  of  Each  In  his  own  wsy 
of  course,  but  all  boiled  down,  they  try 
harder 

I  concur  with  your  message  that  this  right 
f  .r  men  to  rcnch  fiimunu-nt  of  their  ambi- 
tions not  be  denied 

It  Is  a  .s:\ddenlng  of  our  hearts  when  the 
fln:il  h.ind  of  fate  Is  dealt,  but  It  Is  also 
saddening  when  our  sen.seless  slaughter  on 
the  hlptiways  continues  It  Is  also  saddening 
thit  we  are  sacrificing  our  environment.  If 
nnt  ,dl  of  mankind  by  pollution  In  the  name 
of  progress  We  wonder  If  we  can  afford  the 
price. 

|F.-om  the  Hunjiry  Hurse  News  J.in  16.  1970  | 
.\oofT  Phone  Call  Wrrn  Mas  Kanzler 
L  ist  week  the  Hungry  Horse  News  editor 
a* tempted  to  telephone  Mrs.  Jean  Kanzler. 
Bo7enian.  mother  of  one  of  the  missing 
climbers  We  tried  twice,  couldn't  reach  her. 
and   let  well  enough  alone. 

Saturday  noon  there  w.vs  a  telephone  call 
from  Mrs  Kanzler  She  had  Just  received 
the  Hungry  Horse  News,  and  appreciated  the 
person.il  approach  In  presenting  the  tragedy. 
Tliere  w.is  also  the  comment  that  she  would 
like  us  to  communicate  with  friends. 

Mrs  Kanzler  said:  "When  It's  time  to  go. 
they  go."  and  she  referred  to  Hal  and  now 
Jer    That's  what   the   family   calls  Jerry. 

Jean  continued-  "There's  no  way  of  stop- 
ping It  I'm  comforted  In  that  Jer  went  the 
way  he  wanted  to  " 

Then  she  added-  "We  had  a  happy  18 
ye.irs    The  Lord  has  my  son  now  " 

Mrs  Kanzler  will  be  in  the  Flathead  next 
spring  or  early  summer  for  memorial  serv- 
ices She  also  mentioned  a  memorial  to  Jerry 
In  connection  with  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
how  much  comfort  Uie  church  was  to  her 
In  her  loss. 

IFrjni  ihe  Hungry  Horse  News.  Jan.  16.  19701 
OsTRoM  Tells  of  Search 
On  Saturday.  Jan  3rd  I  skied  the  upper 
runs  on  Big  Mountain  until  Increasing  cold 
detracted  from  my  pleasure  and  drove  me 
down  to  the  lodge  where  friends  were  gath- 
ered. 

The  topic  there  was  of  Jerry  Kanzler  and 
four  of  his  friends  overdue  on  a  climb  In 
northern  Glacier  park,  something  I  had  not 
heard  about  before. 

As  I  drove  home  I  recalled  the  Incompe- 
tence and  chaos  with  which  the  park  admin- 
istration had  faced  the  several  crises  of  1967. 
At  home  I  gathered  foul  weather  gear,  climb- 
ing pack  and  snowshoes.  reviewed  maps,  and 
studied  slides  I've  taken  In  and  around  Mt 
Cleveland. 

I  had  no  Illusions  about  a  fat  and  40  man 
pulling  off  any  heroic  class  5  climb  to  rescue 
anyone  on  the  north  face  of  Cleveland,  but 
I  did  know  I  had  to  do  what  I  could,  and  see 
first  hand  what  was  going  on  Several  tele- 
phone calls  were  unsuccessful  In  finding  the 
right  kind  of  man  who  could  go  with  me. 

Around  9  o'clock  I  called  the  one  park  man 
I  knew  who  Is  completely  competent  In 
mountain  rescue  work.  Bob  Frauson.  Al- 
though he  must  have  been  very  busy.  Bob 
courteously  briefed  me  on  the  whole  situa- 
tion. Thus  reassured  I  decided  to  not  go  to 
Waterton  that  night. 

Sunday  In  Waterton  I  met  Ranger  "Willy" 
Colony  for  the  first  time,  and  decided  there 
were  now  two  men  In  Olacter  In  whom  I 
could  place  tniat  and  respect.  At  Waterton 
headquarters  I  was  shown  the  list  of  ex- 
perienced cllmbera  who  were  already  poel- 
tloned  m  the  American  end  of  the  lake  In 
the  search  area.  It  couldn't  have  been  bet- 
ter. 

The  logistic*  problema  were  staggering  but 
Frauson   had   covered  them  all.  The  Caoa- 
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dlans  had  committed  theouelves  to  meet 
the  American  problem  Immediately  and  com- 
pletely. I  was  frankly  amazed  to  the  point 
of  lump  In  the  throat  emotionalism. 

Thousands  of  words  have  been  written 
about  what  happened  at  Mt.  Cleveland  and 
Waterton.  Some  of  it  was  inaccurate,  much 
was  good,  much  was  factual,  and  some  was 
poor.  In  the  back  of  my  mind  I  have  a  book 
to  write  about  it,  but  for  this  column  per- 
haps a  few  personal  thoughts  and  random 
observations  might  be  Interesting. 

It  Is  a  rare  and  precious  time  In  anyone's 
lite  when  he  finds  60  or  70  people  from  all 
walks  of  like  who  momentarily  lay  selfish- 
ness aside  and  commit  themselves  whole- 
heartedly to  aiding  or  comfcnaing  all  thoee 
around  them. 

Some  gave  of  their  sleep,  their  comfort, 
and  their  pantries.  Others  came  very  cloee 
to  giving  their  lives  .  ,  .  and  they  all  acted 
ae  U  It  was  the  natural  thing  to  do. 

One  father  in  his  despair  wondered  If  It 
wouldn't  have  been  better  for  his  son  to  have 
died  In  the  Jungles  of  Vietnam  and  I  dis- 
agreed. 

Only  those  young  men  who  dare  to  chal- 
lenge, shall  ever  really  accomplish,  and  I 
believe  the  world  will  be  much  better  off 
when  bold  young  men  can  "find  themselves" 
on  a  wind  swept  mountain  Instead  of  in  a 
machine  gun  swept  rice  paddy.  Personal  free- 
dom encompasses  a  choice  of  where  and  how 
to  die  as  well  as  where  and  how  to  live. 

Audacity  Is  probably  as  good  a  word  as 
any  to  explain  the  calm  manner  In  which 
Jock  Olldden  of  the  Teton  Rescue  climbers 
showed  me  how  to  make  30  foot  nylon  ava- 
lanche cords  for  the  search  crews  to  wear 
on  their  beiu,  like  tails.  He  explained  that 
If  they  were  hit  by  a  slide,  there  was  a  good 
chance  the  tails  would  stick  out  of  the  snow 
BO  subsequent  rescuers  would  know  where 
to  dig  for  them. 

A  rock  of  strength  and  courage  at  Water- 
ton  was  Jim  Kanzler's  wife,  Linda,  the  kind 
of  woman  a  man  wants  bis  eons  to  marry. 

Glacier  Supt.  Briggle  handled  things  very 
well.  He  picked  the  most  qualified  men  he  has 
to  run  the  operation  and  he  let  them  run  it. 

This  Is  the  first  measure  of  administrative 
ability.  As  in  all  bureaucracies,  the  park 
still  has  some  deadwood  and  ml&fits  in  high 
places,  but  Briggle  wisely  kept  them  In  spota 
where  they  could  do  the  least  harm. 

Telling  parents,  relatives,  and  friends  of 
five  lost  men  that  hope  was  gone,  has  to  be 
one  of  the  most  difficult  things  any  man 
could  face,  but  Superintendent  Briggle  han- 
dled It  exceedingly  well.  He  was  given  fine 
support  by  Ranger  Prauson,  an  uncommon 
man. 

The  next  time  the  temperature  drops  to  30 
below  zero  and  wind  is  howling,  go  up  and 
spend  the  night  on  the  roof  of  your  house 
and  you'll  get  some  Idea  of  how  Doctor  CalUs, 
Pete  Lev  and  Jim  Kanzler  spent  Jan.  6,  1B70, 

A  final  note.  Except  for  some  thin  circum- 
stantial evidence.  I  have  nothing  or  heard 
nothing  that  convinces  me  the  five  young 
men  on  Mount  Cleveland  did.  or  were  doing, 
anything  rash. 

I  do  not  know  they  actually  attempted  an 
assault  on  the  north  face. 

They  obviously  considered  it.  went  and 
looked  at  it,  and  camped  below  It  .  .  .  but  did 
they  try  it? 

There  are  state  and  federal  snow  removal 
crews,  who  have  been  caught  by  unexpected 
avalanches  on  well  traveled  highways,  who 
weren't  exactly  foolish. 

The  climbers  were  taking  some  calculated 
risks  but  any  life  worth  living  involves  some 
risks.  Was  it  a  nice  safe  coey  deal  for  Pilot 
Barton.  Scoutmaster  Akelstad  and  Mel  Ruder 
to  be  flying  around  that  peak  In  the  clouds 
on  Sunday  the  3rd? 

In  the  good  book  there  are  some  -words 
about  not  judging  unless  you  can  stand 
Judgment,  and  I  guess  that's  about  where  I 
stand  on  my  decision  about  my  friend  Jerry 
Kanzler,  his  young  friends,  and  their  last 
adventure. 


[From  the  Hungry  Horse  News,  Jan.  16,  1970] 
Jim's  Mothkr  Thanks  Potlic  for  Conckxn 

Mrs.  Florence  Anderson,  BIgfork,  mother  of 
one  of  the  miiwing  youths  on  Mt.  Cleveland, 
telephoned  Wednesday. 

She  said:  "From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I 
appreciate  the  kindness  of  people  and  all  the 
efforts  to  find  the  boys.  It's  not  Just  for 
Jimmy.  It's  for  all  of  them." 

Mrs.  Anderson  continued:  "So  many  have 
asked  what  they  could  do  to  help,  and  I  feel 
that  when  the  bodies  are  found,  maybe  a 
living  memorial — a  fountain  or  something 
for  Canadians  as  well  as  for  Americans.  Be- 
cause they  all  helped." 

Mrs.  Anderson  commented:  "I  feel  that 
Jimmy  went  Into  mountain  climbing  know- 
ing the  dangers.  He  was  prepared  for  survival 
or  what  might  happen.  He  wanted  his  ashes 
spread  over  the  park  if  anything  happened. 
That's  how  much  he  loved  the  park." 

Mrs.  Anderson  remembers  Jimmy  "as  al- 
ways happy.  He  used  to  sing  a  lot,  and  he  be- 
longed to  a  combo  band."  She  referred  to  him 
as  a  searcher  "who  has  found  bis  answers." 

Then  she  again  mentioned  thanking  peo- 
ple for  their  wonderful  kindness  to  us:  "their 
cards,  calls,  visits  and  offers  to  do  anything 
they  could." 

Saturday  evening,  the  Hungry  Horse  News 
editor  say  Danny  On.  Danny  commented 
that  last  week's  story  on  Jimmy  "was  just 
the  way  it  should  be.  I  thought  of  him  as 
a  young  brother." 


REPUBLICAN  REPORT— "OUR 
POISONED  SKIES" 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Allott)  and  the  staff  of  the  Sen- 
ate Republican  Policy  Committee  on 
their  January  22  Republican  report 
"Our  Poisoned  Skies."  This  excellent 
stud>  examines  several  aspects  of  our 
critical  national  air  pollution  problem. 
It  describes  the  nature  and  causes  of 
air  pollution  in  Apache  Junction,  Ariz., 
as  well  as  in  Los  Angeles  and  New  York 
City.  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  examine 
this  excellent  report.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  report  en- 
titled "Our  Poisoned  Skies"  be  printed 
in  tile  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ov%  Poisoned  Skies 

The  great  question  of  the  seventies  is,  shall 
we  surrender  to  our  surroundings,  or  shall 
we  make  our  peace  with  nature  and  begin 
to  make  reparations  for  the  damage  we  have 
done  to  our  air,  our  land  and  our  water? 

Restoring  nature  to  its  natural  state  is  a 
cause  beyond  party  and  beyond  factions — 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  state  of  the 
Union  message,  January  22,  1970. 

This  month  in  his  message  to  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Legislature,  Governor  Ronald 
Reagan,  a  Republican,  asked  for  stern  new 
measures  to  restore  purity  to  California's  air. 
His  authority  for  doing  this  came  from 
Senator  George  Murphy's  (R.,  Calif.)  suc- 
cessful fight  in  1967  for  an  amendment  to  the 
Air  Quality  Act,  reserving  for  California 
the  right  to  enact  tougher  standards  than 
thoee  being  considered  at  the  Federal  level. 

Already  In  Callfomia  a  bill  has  been  rein- 
troduced designed  to  outlaw  use  of  the  in- 
ternal combustion  engine  on  California  high- 
ways. Such  a  measure  once  passed  one  house 
of  that  legislature  but  was  killed  by  the  other. 

On  January  20,  1S70,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Transportation  forced  American  air  car- 
riers to  agree  to  Immediate  installation  of 
air  pollution  control  devices  on  jet  engines. 


There  is  still  strong  pressure  In  Congress  to 
write  that  agreement  Into  law. 

CLEAN  An:  a  majob  issue 

Watery  eyes,  ttinging  nostrils,  sore  throats 
have  been  the  lot  of  urban  Americans  for  a 
generation.  The  battle  against  air  pollution 
which  is  poisoning  our  skies  has  been  a  losing 
one  in  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Boston,  Chi- 
cago, Washington,  D.C.,  to  mention  but  a  few 
metropolitan  centers. 

These  urbanltes  have  long  envied  the  free- 
dom from  smog  of  their  fellow  citizens  who 
live  in  "the  wide  open  spaces."  "Going  out 
tvest  is  like  getting  your  glasses  cleaned," 
comments  one  young  easterner. 

It  was  thus  a  shock  to  pick  up  the  Janu- 
ary 4,  1970  issue  of  The  Arizona  Republic  and 
find  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  front  page 
devoted  to  local  smog.  A  four-column,  eight- 
inch  picture  showed  thick,  oily  smog  sliding 
"around  the  south  end  of  the  Supersititlon 
Mountains  .  .  .  toward  Apache  Junction  and 
Phoenix." 

The  realization  Is  brought  home  Implaca- 
bly :  Air,  clean  air,  has  become  a  major  polit- 
ical issue  affecting  the  entire  country. 

Smog,  polluted  air,  poisoned  skies,  however 
it  may  be  described,  is  a  universal  problem 
In  the  United  States.  Predictions  the  planet 
Earth  Is  fast  running  out  of  breathing  air 
become  believable,  not  only  in  New  York  and 
Los  Angeles,  but  also  in  Phoenix,  Albu- 
querque and  Omaha. 

Within  the  past  year  the  warning  issued 
by  the  Senate  Republican  Policy  Committee 
in  its  1966  staff  study,  "Where  the  Votes 
Are,"  has  finally  become  generally  accepted. 
"Clean  air,"  that  study  stated,  "Means  votes." 

Just  how  many  votes  are  involved  and 
where  they  are  to  be  found  are  only  nou  be- 
coming fully  appreciated. 

Emotional  impact  of  pollution  Is  beginning 
to  surface,  particularly  among  the  young. 
Many  young  people  are  taking  very  seri- 
ously predictions  by  ecologlsts  that  -within 
the  next  20  to  30  years  Earth  -will  run  out 
of  breath. 

These  young  Americans  are  saying  to  their 
parents,  "It  won't  affect  you  so  much  but 
we'll  still  be  alive  40  years  from  now — if 
you  leave  us  enough  oxygen  to  stay  alive." 

On  some  college  campuses  today  pollution 
has  become  the  neic  cause  for  activities,  pre- 
empting the  war  in  'Vietnam. 

Of  air,  land,  and  water  pollution,  pol- 
luted air  is  the  most  visible,  the  most  noxious 
and  the  most  personal.  Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBrldge, 
President  Nixon's  chief  scientific  adviser, 
says, 

"Air  pollution  is  the  most  hazardous  be- 
cause It  is  so  pervasive.  You  can't  get  away 
from  It  If  you  live  near  a  city.  You're  con- 
tinually breathing  it  and  even  air-condi- 
tioned buildings  and  apartments  aren't  com- 
pletely clean." 

Dr.  DuBrldge  adds,  people  "are  much  more 
angry  about  pollution  than  they  used  to  be. 
They  have  more  to  complain  about,  too,  for 
the  environment  is  deteriorating  .  .  ." 

Another  way  of  saylnp  it:  Polluted  air  has 
the  most  potential  for  political  impact. 

WHAT    FT   IS 

Air  pollution  varies  from  city  to  city,  from 
one  type  of  industry  to  another,  from  one 
form  of  transportation  to  another.  It  can  be 
said  to  have  ttco  common  denominators  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  First,  air  pollution 
is  harmful  to  man.  animals,  plants  and  struc- 
tures. Second,  it  is  growing  tporse  every- 
where at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  technicians 
tend  to  despair  of  our  ability  ever  to  reverse 
the  trend. 

Earth's  atmosphere  Is  a  chemical  labora- 
tory in  which  hundred.<!  of  ga.'ses  roil  and  in- 
teract upon  each  other.  Concentrated,  many 
of  these  gases  are  deadly  to  men  and  animals 
fiUke;  properly  dispersed  and  Intermingled 
with  other  gases,  in  the  right  percentages  and 
at  the  right  places,  they  can  be  beneficial. 

Ozone  (O  as  compared  with  Oxygen  O), 
continuously  created  and  destroyed  by  sun- 
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light  kt  kltltudea  of  about  16  miles,  forma  a 
blanHet  »g»ln«t  ullr-vvlolel  r«>»  Witlout 
ocone  thesf  ultraviolet  ray*  xioxild  i-ooK  uj 
all  On  thf  other  hand,  ozone  on  the  Earth  t 
ntrrace  Is  a  known  cause  of  luiw  and  upper 
respiratory  ailments  and  could  cau^r  death. 

Ca'bon  dtonde  In  proper  qiiantules  per- 
fomu  a  useful  service  In  plsnt  growth  All 
(trefii  plant."!  absorb  carbon  dloiide  from  the 
air  and  convert  It  into  carbon  and  oxygen 
A.S  'Ae  burn  oU.  c^wl  and  gas — which  we  do 
In  1  thousand  ways  In  homes  Indu.strles  ar.d 
autiimobUes — we  pump  colossal  quantities  of 
carbon  dioxide  Into  the  air  far  more  than  the 
ecolo«flcal  system  of  the  Earth  hao  e\  ?r  beef, 
forced  to  handle 

Dt  DuBrldge  suggests  we  may  be  p-iiriiig 
more  of  this  gas  Into  the  atmosphere  than 
our  plants  and  oceans  can  poselbly  absorb 
If  this  Is  the  case,  one  of  the  effects  cr.ti'.d 
be  a  drastic,  perhaps  disastrous  change  In 
Earth's  temperature 

Carbon  dioxide  in  the  air  performs  much 
the  same  function  that  glass  does  m  a  green- 
house It  permits  the  suns  rays  and  heat  to 
penetrate  and  heat  the  Interior  but  prevents 
he.1t  from  being  radiated  back  into  space 
This  is  the  reason  for  the  whitewash  so 
often  splashed   on   greenhouse   glass 

Over  a  period  of  time — and  scientists  dis- 
agree on  how  long  it  might  take— such  a 
greenhouse  effect  could  so  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  our  planet  as  to  melt  polar  icecaps 
In  point  of  fact,  a  rl--.e  of  only  a  very  few 
degree*,  over  a  period  of  time,  would  be 
required  In  that  event  coastal  cities  would 
be  Inundated  and  billions  of  persons  would 
have  to  flee  to  higher  ground  or  drown 

As  one  observer  notes  grimly  this  could 
have  one  beneficial  side  effect  the  greatest 
smog  producing  cities  of  the  world  would 
be  destroyed— and  the  rest  of  the  planet 
could  breathe  easier 

Clean  air  jj  a  balanced  natural  mixture  of 
ganei  and  other  chemical  substances  that 
rupports  all  life  01  Earth 

When  oiif  of  balarice  that  Is  when  one 
or  more  gases  become  too  prevalen*  or  domi- 
nant fie  resulting  unbalanced  atrrio'phere 
cnn  be  equally  dr^tructne  of  life 

NATUae.  TOO  POlXLTSa 

Man  is  not  alone  responsible  for  creating 
■uch  imbalances  As  Donald  E  Carr  points 
out  in  his  book.  "Breath  of  Life."  such  natu- 
ral deatrucUve  lint>alances  have  been  known 
and  noted  from  earliest  recorded  history 
Hot  sulphur  gasea  escaping  at  the  site  of 
asphalt  mines  300  miles  west  of  Babylon  led 
to  early  Imagery  of  Hell  as  a  nether  world 
of  flr«  and  brimstone.  Volc*nic  flsrura.  gey- 
lert,  hot  Ti>nng$  and  other  phenomena  rpeio 
out  gates  wltich  rpread  death  and  plant  de- 
Mtruction  around  them 

Such  natural  phenomena  are  however  so 
small  and  so  scattered  that  their  destructive 
effect  has  always  been  confined  to  a  small 
arsA.  It  was  not  until  man  discovered  the 
utility  ot  anitlctally  create<l  tire  that  air 
pollution  began  to  appear  as  a  problem 
throughout  the  world 

Most  pollutants,  tingly  and  In  limited 
quantities  are  not  In  themselves  a  health 
hazard  Most  pollutants  enter  the  atmosphere 
through   combustion   or  explosion 

The  problem  Is  simply  that  as  man  has 
learned  to  use  a  wider  variety  of  fuels,  and 
has  used  them  more  Intensely,  he  hiS  caused 
a  staggering  increase  in  the  arriount  of  pol- 
lutants in  the  air  ice  breathe  Our  atmos- 
phere is  rapidly  becoming  more  and  mors 
unbalanced.  It  Is  not  yet  poisonous — except 
occasionally  In  certain  heavily  Industrialized 
areas — but  It  soon  will  be  If  nothing  Is  done 
about  the  proceas. 

Tus   DiAOLT    saiw 

Among  the  more  common  Ingredients  of 
the  poUuOoa  brew  are  the  sulphur  osides 
(and  add),  cartx>n  monoxide,  ceone.  and  ni- 
trogen oxides  (and  add)  hydrocart>ons  (and 
add),  ananic.  asbestos  fibers  (from  hot  auto 
braks  lloings),  beryllium,  cadmium  and  lead. 


These  substances.  If  Ingested  by  humans 
or  animals  la  too-large  doses,  axe  deadly 
Carbon  monoxide,  tor  liistiuice.  hat  killed 
manii  thousands  of  motorats  and  homeoun- 
ers  over  the  years 

The  following  information  from  th"  Pub- 
lic Health  Service.  V  3  Dep.irtment  of  Health 
Educ:iUon.  and  Welfare,  refers  only  to 
annunui  quite  fr^{uently  fnund  m  the  air  in 
riti>'<  uhrte  srrtog  comrnonty  occurs  In  short 
the?*  substances  are  part  of  the  dally  life  of 
the  aver.tge  urbanlte  as  he  travels  to  and 
from  work,  or  of  his  wife  If  she  lea\es  her 
windows  open 

T.ie  effects  Us.ed  below  ;ir.>  those  that 
have  been  dociim'-nted  by  hcilth  authorities 
Research  continues  to  determine  other,  per- 
haps equ.iUy  tlan^^prous.  effects  Robert  and 
Lei'iia  TrHln  Rletiow  In  their  "Moment  In 
the  Sun  qunte  rrse  irchers  as  saying  liiing  in 
NexT  York  City  1.^  Iikr  smoking  38  cigarettes  a 
da  J 

C:irbon  mouoxiie— Impairs  response  time, 
cognition  function  and  vision,  thus  contrib- 
uting to  the  accident  rate  on  highways 

Sulphur  dioxide,  sulphur  trloxlde — Irrl- 
tfttt^s  noee.  throat  and  upper  lungs,  aggra- 
vates existing  respiratory  ailments,  causes 
cardiovascular   morbidity   In    the   elderly 

Ozone — Causes  coughing,  choking,  severe 
fatigue;  Interferes  with  lung  function;  im- 
pairs visual  acuity;  causes  recurrent  head- 
aches and  chest  pains 

Nitrogen  dioxide — Causes  eye  and  nose  irri- 
tation, and  may  in  re.i.se  suscepublUty  to 
infection. 

Hydrocarbons — Ma\  be  ni.ijor  contributing 
f.ictor  to  increased  death  rate  from  lung  can- 
cer among  urban  population. 

Arsenic  — Ass<Dciated   with   cancer 

AsbesUjs  fibers— Induces  lung  disease 

Beryllium — Has  produced  malignant  tu- 
mors In  labiiratory  experiments 

Cadmium — Contributes  to  high  blood  pres- 
sure and  increased  susceptibility  to  heart 
disease 

Lead— A  cumulative  poison,  may  cause 
bra;n  damage  and  death  among  small  chil- 
dren, imp.urs  functioning  of  nervous  system 
In  adults 

Particulates — Tiny  particles  of  solids  which 
In  themselves  act  as  irritants  on  nooe.  throat 
and  lungs  They  have  the  additional  feature 
of  coating  themselves  with  toxics  from  gases 
and.  since  they  penetrate  deep  into  the  lungs, 
taking  other  poisons  with  them.  Without  the 
presence  of  pkartlculaies  the  vaporoiu  toxics 
In  miost  instances  lodge  in  the  upper  respira- 
tory tract,  not  penetrating  deep  Into  lungs, 
and  are  therefore  less  damaging 
THK  BarwifAsms 

Exery  fire  that  burnj  creates  its  oicn  set 
of  pollutants  Every  fuel  creates  some  heat 
and  leaves  some  residue  of  pollutant  in  the 
air  To  a  degree  crery  one  of  the  pollutants 
it  dangerout  to  man  and  animsls 

SIgivs  of  real  trouble  began  to  show  a  cen- 
tury ago  as  the  Industrial  revolution  took 
hold  Smoke-belchlng  Industries  concen- 
trated In  river  valleys,  which  tended  to  con- 
fine the  smoke  and  prevent  It  from  dispers- 
ing readily  Into  atmosphere  At  technology 
advanced,  troubis  rpott  multiplied  and  the 
localized  smogs  thickened  Each  mill,  factory 
and  smelter  added  to  the  layers  of  pK>llutlon 
around  the  worlds  great  Industrial  centers. 

Dntll  a  few  years  ago  factories,  mills. 
smellers,  power  plants  and  Incinerators  were 
assigned  most  of  the  blame  for  the  smog 
choke  In  the  IBM's  and  Ws.  however,  re- 
tearch  developed  tnforrnatton  that  pointed 
to  another,  more  serious  source  of  pollution. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  between  60 
and  90  percent  of  all  city  air  pollution  Is 
due  to  Internal  oombustlon  engines — the 
autcrmobile,  truck,  and  trut. 

Just  how  much  ]unk  the  average  automo- 
bile throws  Into  the  air  was  documented  In 
IMl  by  Dr  John  T.  Mlddleton,  professor  of 
plant  pathology  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Los  Angeles,  and  Diana  Clarkaon,  sec- 


retary of  the  State  of  California  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Pollution  Control  Board. 

In  a  paper  written  for  Traffic  Quarterly. 
April  1961.  they  cite  figtires  on  automobile 
pollution.  For  every  thousand  gallons  of  gas- 
oline burned,  an  automobile  emits  into  the 
atmosphere. 

Carbon  monoxide.  3.200  pounds 

Organic  Vapors  (hydrocarbons),  200  400 
pounds 

Oxides  of  nitrogen.  20  75  pounds 

Aldehydes.  18  pounds 

aulphur  compounds.  17  pounds 

Organic  acids.  2  pounds. 

Ammcnia.  2  pounds. 

Metallic  solids  (zinc.  lead,  c.irbon,  other 
metallic  oxides),  3  p>ounda. 

Thus,  for  crerj/  8  000  pound.i  of  fuel  burned 
(5  Jaunts  across  the  country)  the  average 
aul<imobile  of  1961  w.is  pumping  between 
3.6UO  and  3.700  pounds  of  very  unhealthy 
giirb.ige  Into  the  atmosphere. 

One  car.  on  a  trip  from  New  York  to  Los 
Angeles,  will  add  to  the  air  approximately 
5/tJ  pounds  of  carbon  monoxide.  73  pounds 
of  hydrocarbons.  13  5  pounds  of  oxide  of 
nitrogen.  3.2  pounds  of  aldehydes.  3  pounds 
of  sulphur  compounds,  a  third  of  a  pound 
e.ich  of  organic  acids  and  ammonia  and  a 
trace  of  zinc,  metallic  oxides,  lead,  and  other 
solids 

Based  on  Mlddleton-Clarkson  estimates 
collectively  the  104  million  automobiles  In 
the  United  States  are  emitting  an  overwhelm- 
ing 47  500  tons  of  hydrocarbons.  14.5(X)  tons 
of  nitrogen  oxides,  and  296.670  tons  of  carbon 
monoxide  every  day  Into  the  atmosphere  over 
the  Nation 

The  Mlddleton-Clarkson  estimates  are 
ba.-^ed  on  the  1961  automobile  Since  1968. 
under  Federal  law.  automobile  manufactur- 
ers have  been  forced  to  adopt  some  pollution 
control  devices  Environmental  engineers 
contend  that  any  advantage  gained  by  these 
devices  n  offset  by  the  higher  power  of  the 

1969  and  1970  cars  Additionally,  they  point 
oMt  the  new  devices  do  not  apply  to  old  cars 
and  there  are  more  than  90  million  such  older 
cars  still  on  the  roads.  Furthermore  the 
devices  are  not  completely  efficient,  and  some 
of  them  adversely  affect  engine  performance, 
so  that  there  Is  a  tendency  to  disregard  or 
disconnect  them. 

Automobile  manufacturers  in  January  of 

1970  announced  they  hopefully  can  produce 
smog-free  engines  by  1980:  apparently  until 
then  the  limited-value  control  devices  on 
present  models  will  have  to  suffice,  unless 
much  more  rapid  progress  can  be  made. 

Noxious  as  these  automotive  emissions  are 
as  they  pour  out  of  your  car's  exhaust  pipe, 
something  even  more  Interesting  happens 
to  them  when  they  hit  sunlight.  Sunlight 
works  on  these  gases  to  create,  through  an 
extremely  complex  photochemical  reaction, 
even  more  deadly  gases. 

Photochernical  smog  results  from  the  sun- 
light's action  on  carbon  monoxide,  the  hydro- 
oarbons  and  nitrogen  oxides.  Th*  resultant 
mix  Is  known  as  the  oxidants,  among  the 
moet  common  and  most  deadly  of  which  is 
ozone. 

Ozone  Is  highly  explosive  and  when  man- 
uf.ic  tared  In  laboratories  Is  treated  more 
gently  than  nitroglycerine.  As  previously 
noted,  in  Its  place  at  80.000  feet.  OBone  Is 
t>eue&cial.  At  Earth's  surface  it  can  be  deadly 
and  Is  a  known  cause  of  a  large  number  of 
human  ailments. 

This  photochemical  smog,  largely  Involving 
ozone.  Is  blamed  by  the  Forest  Service  for 
damage  being  done  to  stands  of  ix>nderosa 
pines  in  the  hills  high  above  the  Los  Angeles 
busin 

POPULATION    AKB    POtJ-CTION 

The  problem,  as  seen  by  Dr.  DuBrldge  and 
other  scientists,  la  not  simply  the  automo- 
bile. Nor  Is  It  ons  factory  belching  smoke 
from  Its  chimney.  The  problem  Is  we  have 
to  many  of  everything — so  many  factories,  so 
many  mills,  so  many  smeltars,  so  many 
powerplants.  and  so  many  automobiles. 
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The  problem  Is  one  of  population.  But, 
more.  Its  one  of  a  fast-growing  population 
that  Is  used  to  and  demands  goods  and 
services  on  an  unprecedented  scale. 

As  technology  develops  to  meet  these  de- 
mands, It  creates  Its  own  problems  of  pollu- 
tion and  waste.  In  turn,  technology  Is  thereby 
called  upon  to  develop  disposal  systems  that 
do  not  themselves  create  new  problems.  Says 
Dr  DuBrldge: 

"We  are  In  a  difficult  race;  the  race  be- 
tween rising  production  of  waste  products 
and  our  ability  to  develop  the  technology  to 
reduce  the  pollution  created  by  these  waste 
products." 

To  date,  ve  appear  to  be  losing  the  race. 
not  primarily  because  of  expanding  popula- 
tion, but  rather  because  of  the  high  stand- 
ards we  have  set  for  ourselves  to  meet  the 
needs  of  this  expansion.  Again,  Dr.  DuBrldge: 

"Population  growth  In  this  country  Is  a 
more  serious  problem  than  that  In  developing 
countries.  Those  countries  do  not  use  many 
resources.  It  Is  the  rather  slow-growing  popu- 
lation of  the  developed  nations,  producing 
waste  at  a  rapid  rate,  that  are  a  greater 
threat  to  the  world's  enviroixment."  (Em- 
phasis added) 

Biologist  Wayne  H.  Davis  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky,  wriung  in  the  January  10, 
1970,  New  Republic,  contrasts  this  American 
popiilauon  growth  with  the  explosion  in 
India  The  United  States,  he  notes,  has  a 
population  of  203  million,  while  India  has  a 
populaUon  of  over  a  haU-biUlon  and  Is  add- 
ing new  clUzens  at  an  extremely  high  rate. 
Yet  the  Indian  peasant,  even  though  there 
are  many  more  of  him,  does  less  damage  to 
his  land  on  the  whole  than  does  the  more 
advanced  American  The  Indian  eats  his  few 
cups  of  rice  dally,  draws  his  water  from  a 
communal  well,  sleeps  In  a  mud  hut  and 
Xi  gathers  cow  dung  for  fuel  with  which  to  cook 

3  his  rice  and  warm  his  feet. 

X  "His  footsteps,  along  with  those  of  millions 

of  his  countrymen,  help  bring  about  a  slow 
deterioration  of  the  ability  of  the  land  to 
support  people." 

By  contrast,  this  description  of  tlie  United 
Suites  by  Dr.  Robert  Rlenow  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Albany: 

"Every  7'2  seconds  a  new  American  Is  bom. 
He  Is  a  disarming  little  thing  but  he  begins 
to  scream  loudly  In  a  voice  that  can  be  heard 
for  seventy  years.  He  Is  screaming  for  26,- 
000.000  tons  of  water.  21.000  gallons  of 
gasoline.  10,150  pounds  of  meat.  28.000 
pounds  of  milk  and  cream.  9.000  pounds  of 
wheat,  and  great  storehouses  of  all  other 
foods,  drinks  and  tobacco.  These  are  his  life- 
time demands  of  his  country  and  Its  econ- 
omy. 

-He  la  requlslUonlng  .  .  .  $5,000  to  $8,000 
for  school  building  materials,  $6,000  worth 
of  clothing,  $7,000  worth  of  furniture— and 
210  pounds  of  peanuts  .  .  . 

"He  Is  heralded  as  a  prodigious  consumer 
In  a  nation  that  has  one-fifteenth  of  the 
world's  people  but  consumes  half  of  Its  pro- 
duce. In  one  year  we  use  up  enough  big 
trees  to  build  a  ten-foot  boardwalk  thirty 
times  around  the  world  at  the  equator.  .  .  ." 

ANOTHER   SIDE  OF  TH«  COIN 

There  Is.  obviously,  another  side  of  the 
com.  analogous  to  the  one  which  George 
Schwartz  points  out  In  The  Sunday  Times, 
London.  January  11,  1970.  "It  may  be  dls- 
t;istcful  to  see  electricity  pylons  striding 
across  the  open  countryside,"  he  writes,  "but 
icho  is  to  carry  the  cost  of  putting  them  un- 
derground?" Ultimately,  he  notes,  the  choice 
may  be  between  putting  utility  lines  under- 
ground or  spending  money  for  expansion  of 
universities  or  on  other  facets  of  modern 
life. 

Jet  airliners  which  poiir  some  1,200  poundt 
of  gunk  a  day  on  Washington,  D.C.,  and  are 
contributing  to  the  more  rapid  erosion  of 
national  monuments  in  the  capital,  also 
make  it  possible  to  handle  the  business  of 


governing  a  nation  of  203  million  people 
erpeditiously. 

The  milliont  of  cart  that  erupt  onto  the 
Nation's  highways  each  morning  and  into 
traffic-clogged  streets  each  evening  ofso 
make  it  possible  for  Americans  to  live  in 
prii'flfe  homes  with  at  least  small  sicatches 
of  green  between  them  and  their  nearest 
neighbors. 

The  electric  power  plant  that  pours  heavy 
coal  or  oil  smoke  Into  the  city's  air  is  also 
providing  the  poicer  for  lights,  flameless 
cooking,  and  home  entertainment. 

Without  technology  and  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  It  provides  almost  all  Americans, 
life  in  America  would  be  as  drab  as  that  of 
the  Indian  peasant  about  whom  Dr.  Davis 
writes. 

The  problem  facing  America  is  not  a  choice 
between  technological  advance  or  regression. 
We  long  ago  made  this  choice. 

It  Is  rather  for  technology  to  catch  up  with 
Itself. 

IS   SOLUTION    POSSIBLE? 

Is  It  possible  to  detoxify  our  air? 

That  question  can  best  be  answered  by  an- 
swering another  question:  Do  we  leant  to 
clean  up  our  skies? 

Nearly  every  scientist,  engineer  and  scholar 
writing  In  the  field  agrees  that,  technically, 
it  is  feasible.  The  question,  as  they  see  It, 
Is  not  so  much  one  of  feasibility  as  one  of 
desire  to  get  the  Job  done. 

Just  as  oir  pollution  with  Its  watery  eyes, 
sore  throats  and  stinging  nostrils  is  the  most 
personal  and  direct  form  of  pollution  for  the 
average  clty-dwellng  American,  so  also  is 
the  solution  to  the  problem  the  most  di- 
rectly personal. 

Government  at  all  levels — Federal,  State 
and  local — can  take  alBrmative  steps  to  clean 
up  streams  (the  Federal  Government  can 
physically  dredge  the  Potomac)  and  pol- 
luted land  (car  graveyards  can  be  reclaimed) . 
Citizen  participation  In  this  type  of  pollu- 
tion cleanup  would  be  largely  liimted  to  pay- 
ing taxes. 

Decisions  can  be  made  by  Government: 
how  much  tax  money  will  be  spent,  and 
where  it  will  be  spent. 

To  clean  our  air.  on  the  other  hand,  hard 
decisions  will  have  to  be  matte  by  people. 

Are  people  willing  to  spend  over  $300  extra 
per  car  to  convert  smog-producing  automo- 
biles Into  comnaratlvely  smog-free  automo- 
biles? 

Such  devices  are  available.  In  California, 
for  Instance,  a  conversion  unit  using  natural 
gas  instead  of  gasoline  has  been  developed 
and  Governor  Reagan  has  ordered  them  In- 
stalled on  State-owned  vehicles. 

State  action  In  this  case  barely  makes  a 
dent  in  the  smog  problem.  To  achieve  real 
pollution  control  Involves  owners  of  the  other 
11  million  cars  in  California  alone — and  the 
total  bill  to  that  State  will  be  somewhat 
over  $3.3  billion.  To  add  such  smog-elimlnat- 
Ing  conversion  units  to  the  entire  Nation's 
104  million  cars  would  cost  $31.2  billion — 
all  of  It  paid  for  by  Individual  automobile 
owners. 

That's  the  beginning. 

Other  decisions  the  consuming  public  has 
to  make  Involve  how  much  more  they  are 
willing  to  pay  for  electricity  so  power  plants 
can  be  converted  from  smog- producing  to 
smog-free  operation. 

The  consumer,  who  Is  also  the  taxpayer 
and  the  voter,  must  make  decisions  on  how 
much  more  he  Is  willing  to  pay  for  every- 
thing, from  smoked  ham  to  baby  carriages, 
to  provide  the  funds  to  clean  up  the  toxic 
skies. 

Bcologists  say  It  Involves  more  than  just 
decisions  on  money.  It  Involves  decisions  on 
how  Americans  want  to  live. 

Are  they,  for  example,  'willing  to  forego 
some  air  conditioning  if  that  would  mean 
less  pollution  (and,  scientists  note,  less  real 
need  for  air  conditioning)  ? 

Are  Americans  'willing  to  ride  crowded  mass 


transit  vehicles,  whether  trains  or  buses, 
rather  than  drive  their  own  cars  to  work? 

Each  decision  involves  m.oney  and  living 
standards. 

Each  decision  must  be  made  by  an  indi- 
vidual because  Govermment — in  a  demo- 
cratic republic — canTiof  make  those  decisions 
for  us. 

No  representative  of  a  suburban  area, 
whether  in  a  State  legislature  or  the  Con- 
gress, could  support  harsh  measures  barring 
the  use  of  automobiles  in  commuting  unless 
he  could  be  a.ssured  his  constituency  would 
back  him  up 

To  date  few  have  had  tliat  a-isuraiice. 

The  question  then  remains,  how  seriously 
do  we  mean  it  when  we  say  that  we  not 
only  can  clean  up  our  skies — but  we  shall? 


BY 


INDUCTION    OF    DELINQUENTS 
LOCAL  DRAFT  BOARDS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  delivered 
its  opinion  in  Gutknecht  against  United 
States,  holding  that  accelerated  induc- 
tion of  delinquents  by  local  draft  boards 
■was  unauthorized  by  Congress.  I  stated 
at  that  time  that  I  believed  this  was  an 
important  step  in  reforming  the  present 
draft  system,  so  that  young  men  could 
have  respect  for  it. 

The  Supreme  Court  made  another  step 
yesterday  in  its  decision  in  Breen  against 
Selective  Service  Local  Board  No.  16.  The 
Court  held  that  when  Congress  "acted 
to  replace  discretionary  standards  with 
explicit  requirements  for  student  defer- 
ments, it  did  not  specifically  provide  or  in 
any  way  indicate  that  such  deferred 
status  could  be  denied  because  the  regis- 
trant failed  to  possess  his  registration 
certificate." 

Again,  I  feel  that  this  is  an  Important 
decision.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Supreme    Court   of   the   United    States, 

No.  65. — October  Term,  1969] 

Timothy  J.  Bbeen.  Petitioner,  v.  SELEcrn'E 

Seevice   Local   Board   No.    16,   Bridgeport, 

Connecticut,  et  al. 

On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  United  States 
Covirt  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit. 

[January  26,  1970] 

Mr.  JrsTici:  Black  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court. 

This  case  raises  a  question  concerning  the 
right  of  a  young  man  ordered  to  report  for 
induction  into  the  Armed  Forces  to  chal- 
lenge the  legality  of  that  order  prior  to  re- 
porting for  duty.  Petitioner  Breen,  while  en- 
rolled In  the  Berkeley  School  of  Music  In 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  was  given  a  II-S  stu- 
dent classification  by  his  local  draft  board, 
and  deferred  from  military  service  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967,  81  Stat.  100,  50  U.  S.  C. 
App.  S  451  et  seq.  (Supp.  IV).  According  to 
an  agreed  stipulation  of  facts.  In  November 
1967,  he  surrendered  his  draft  registration 
card  to  a  minister  at  a  public  gathering  "for 
the  sole  purf>c>se  of  protesting  United  States 
Involvement  In  the  war  In  'Vietnam."  Shortly 
thereafter  his  local  draft  board  declared  he 
was  "delinquent"  for  failing  to  have  his  draft 
card  In  bis  possession  and  at  the  same  time 
reclassified  him  I-A — available  for  military 
service.'  He  appealed  this  reclassification  to 
the  appropriate  Selective  Service  Appeal 
Board,  and  while  that  appeal  was  pending 
filed  this  suit  In  the  United  States  District 
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Court  In  February  1968.  seeking  an  injunc- 
tion *«»lnst  anv  possible  induction  into  the 
Armed  Porcea  on  the  ground  that  his  delin- 
quency reclMSlftcallon  was  invalid  The  re- 
spondent local  board  moved  to  dismiss  the 
8X1U  tor  want  of  Jurisdiction  relying  on  i  10 
(bi(3)   of  the  Act  which  provides  that 

No  Judicial  review  .shal!  b*  made  ol  the 
classification  or  pr.:>cevMng  .f  any  registrant 
by  :ocaI  boards  appeals  boards  nr  the  Presl- 
deii-  except  as  a  defense  to  a  criminRl  prcwe- 
cution  instituted  under  section  \i  t>i  this 
title  after  the  regi.stran-  luvs  re^p•Jnded  ei'l.i-r 
afflrmatlvely  or  iiei;«-ue;y  'l.  .in  order  t..  re- 
port for  mducn...:  "  30  USC  App 
i  450. b  I.  J  I     iSupp     IV 1 

The  District  Court  ttranted  ire  m..'.oti  to 
di»mus  and  Breeii  api>ealed  that  decuu-n  to 
the  Court  or  Appeal.  While  the  apv>^i«.  w.us 
Dendmg  »e  rendered  cur  decision  in  0<sU- 
rexch  V  Selective  Semcc  Brf  39:1  V  S  i-H 
(19(58.  holding  that  j  lOibnJ'  did  ii'.l  bar 
preinduction  Judu-u.l  review  In  the  ciroum- 
Ttances  presented  m  that  cR.se  A  '^"K*^ 
Breen  argued  that  0'->te-euh  controlled  lus 
own  case  the  Court  ot  Appeals  atHrmeU  the 
District  Court  s  dismissal  of  the  suu  »uh 
one  Judge  dissenting  holding  that  Oe^irrrvn 
did  not  cover  this  ca*e  und  j  10' ")  '  ^'  jn«'''f- 
fore  required  dlsmios,.!  of  the  suit  406  I-  -d 
616  .C  A  2d  Cir  ly69.  We  grnii'ed  a  petitl  .ii 
for  certiorari  394  U  S  9^7  .  1969.  and  beonuse 
we  conclude  that  Oe^trreo'i  does  conlml  thu 
cikse.  we  reverse  the  Judgment  of  the  Louri 
of  Appeals 

lu     Oe^terexch.     :i     student     preparing     for 
the  ministry  surrendered  his  drait   re^i-stra- 
tlon  card  in  protest  a^^Unst  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam and  was  recUtssirled  a.s  a     delinquent 
He  then  filed  suit  seeklns  to  enjoin  his  in- 
duction    claiming    th^it    he    whs    being    In- 
ducted  contrary    to   the   clear   statutory    re- 
quirement  that   students   preparing   for   the 
ministry      shall    be    exempt    from    training 
and   service'    under   the   Ac     50   U3C    App 
5  456ig)      W'e    held    in    that    ciuse    that    since 
Congress  had  uuambuuously  said  that  stu- 
dents  preparing   I  >r   the   mlni-try    were   not 
to  be  drafted,  and  since  there  wa>  nn  indi- 
cation in  the  statute  that   sucii  exemptions 
could    be   denied    lor      delincia<-tK-y       Oeste- 
reichs  Induction  wa*  unlawful  and  in  such 
i  case  i  lOibM3i    would  not  be  interpreted 
to    bar    preinduction    judicial    review    and 
thereby    force    the    reijlstranl    to   submit    to 
an   Illegal   induction   or   rUH   the   posalblUti 
of  a  criminal  prosecution  to  regain  his  ex- 
empt status 

In  the  present  ca.-.e  petitioner  Breen  ar- 
gues that  he  iike  Oe».tereich,  should  not  be 
inducted  and  he  relies  on  J  6' hi  ill  of  the 
Alt.  which  provides  that 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
paragraph  the  President  shall,  under  such 
riles  .uid  retculatL.ns  as  he  may  prescribe, 
provide  f  jr  the  defermeiu  from  training  and 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  persons  satis- 
factorily pursuing  a  fuil-tlme  course  of  in- 
btrucuon  at  a  college  university,  or  similar 
institution  of  learning  and  who  request 
,uch  deferment  50  U  S  C  App  j456ihMli 
1 Supp    IV  • 

In  his  compLiint  Breen  alleged  that  he 
w.is  a  20-year-old  student  and  argued  that 
he  was  clearly  qtialltled  t'.r  a  student  defer- 
nunt  Tr.e  Government  lias  never  contested 
Breens  factual  aaegatio.-s  concerning  his 
student  status  nor  has  it  argued  Ibat  he 
Is  not  qualified  for  such  a  deferment  ftir 
any  reason  except  the  alleged  ■delin- 
quency ■  As  m  O'nt-'-etrh.  we  do  not  find 
anv  indication  that  Congress  intended  to  al- 
k*  the  draft  boards  i..  deprive  otherwise 
ciiialined  students  of  their  deferments  tor 
the  reasons  relied   up'  n   in  this  case 

In  con;ludlng  that  Oetternrli  did  not  con- 
trol thu  case  the  Court  of  Appeals  felt  that 
any  reference  In  SBihiilj  to  such  rules 
and  re^ulatl'ins  as  |the  President,  may  pre- 
scribe '  waa  an  indication  that  C.>ngress  au- 
thorized revocation  of  student  delerments 
for  vloltitlonfl  of  the  delinquency  regulations 


40«  P    2d    at   6.18    That  conclusion   must  be 
rejected    for    several    reasons     Tbe    explicit 
language  of  the  Act  provides  that   the  Pres- 
ident    shall  ■   provide   for   the   determent  ol 
undergraduate  .students  except   as  otherwise 
provided  by  the  terms  of  the  Act  itself,  and 
Congress   then   set  forth   the  specltic  condi- 
tions which  a  student  must  meet  to  qualify 
for    -uch    a    dcf.-rnipnt       The    relerence    to 
"rules   and   regulations      Is   clearly    intended 
only   to  au'horl?e  svuh   additional   admlnls- 
tra:ive  procedures  a.s  the  President  may  hnd 
necessary    to    Insure    that    all    qualified    stu- 
dents  are   given    the   delerment    which   Con- 
gress  provided    in    5  6    There   is   nothing    in 
the   language  of   the   Act   itsell    which   indi- 
cates   a    congressional    desire    to    allow    the 
President    to   add    to   or    subtriiri    from    the 
factors    specified    In    the    statute    for    deter- 
mining   when    students    would    be    deferred 
The    legislative    hlstorv   of    5  6(hHlt    clearly 
indicates   that    ConRress   liuended   that   only 
the  conditions  specified  in  that  section  need 
be    met    to    warrant    a    student    determeni 
Prior    to    the    1967    Act    the    ilratt    law    pro- 
vided   that    student    determents    were    pro- 
vided   only    according    to    presidential    regu- 
lation and  in  practice  such  deferments  were 
subject   to  the  discretion  of  the   l<x-al   drafi 
boards"    The    committee    rep<«rts    and    floor 
debates  .n  the  1967  Act  show  that  a  primary 
puroose    ol    the    amendments    was    to   elimi- 
nate   this    local    option    and    provide    clear 
unliorm    standards    tor    undergraduate    stu- 
dent deferments     When  Congress  thus  acted 
to  replace  discretionary   standards  with   ex- 
plicit requirements  for  student   deiermeiits 
It  did   n.)t   speclficBllv   pr  .Ude  or   in  any    way 
indicate  that   such   deferred   status  could   be 
denied   because   the  registrant   lalled  to  pos- 
sess his  registration  certificate-  Finally,  any 
contention   that      delinquency  '   Induction   Is 
proper  in   this  case  must  be  rejected  for  the 
reasons   set    forth    in    our    decision    in    Gut- 
hnecht  v    Unitid  .S'tafc,-i    anfc    p    -      holding 
that  induction  pursuant  to  the  delinquency 
regulatir.us     has     not     been     authorized     by 
Congress 

The    Attorney    General    advances    another 
urgument   Mr  distinguishing  this  case  from 
O'-ifc-reu'r.      supra       He      points      out      that 
Oest*relch  met  the  requirements  for  a  statu- 
tory    exemption     from  military  service,  while 
Breen  is  .it  best  qualified  only  lor  a  statutory 
•delerment      On   the   b.i^is  of    this  observa- 
tion  he  urges  that   the  provisions  of   5  10(bl 
(31  preclude  pre-inductu.n  Judklal  review  in 
all   .  ases   of  deferments  and   that   Oe-tcreu.h 
priMdes   an   exception   only   In   certain   cases 
where    an   exemption    Is   claimed     We    fall   to 
see  jny  rele.ani  pr  ictlc.il  or  leg.il  dltTerences 
between  exemptions  and  deferments   The  ef- 
fect of  either  type  of  cla.sslflcall..n  Is  that  the 
registrant  cannot  be  Inducted  as  long  as  he 
remains  so  classified    Congress  ha-s  specifical- 
ly said   that   the  only    pers.tis   who  may   lie 
inducted    into    the    Armed    Forces   are    those 
■who  are  liable  f --r  such   tminlng  and  serv- 
ice   and    who    at    the    time    ol    selection    are 
registered  and  classified    hut  nut  deferred  o' 
eirmptrd   ■  oO  U  S  C    App    J455(aiil»   (Supp 
IV  I  •  iEmphaf.ls  added  1    Thus  It  u  clear  that 
the  crucial  distinct i.jn  In  draft  cla-salficatlons 
U   between    Individuals   presently   subject   to 
induction  and  th<»e  wh.i  are  not  so  subje.'t, 
either  bef-ause  of  deferment  or  exemption 

Tlie  .\ttorney  General  also  nrkiues  ih.i"  .i 
r.'ion.l  distinction  exlstjs  in  the  statutory 
scheme  between  defermeirs  which  merely 
posip.jne  the  time  when  a  reglsiram  wnl 
serve  and  exemptions  which  place  the  regis- 
trant ■  ouwide  the  manpower  pool  '  Brief 
for  the  Re.p.indent  at  20-21  A  careful  read- 
ing of  the  entire  Act  indu  .les  that  no  such 
ConaHteiil  dlatinctlon  is  preserved  Congress 
his   provided   that   '  |n|o  exemptl.jn   or 

d»ieriMcnt    .  shall    continue    alter    the 

c  lu-e  therefor  coa-ses  to  exist  '  50  V  d  C  App 
i  4o6.ki  Many  of  the  exemptions  are  n.)l 
abw.lute.  as  the  Aitorney  General  impllei , 
bu:  conditioned  on  certain  factor*  Thus  »n 
exempt    ministerial   student    like   Oes'erelch 


will  looe  that  exempt  status  If  he  withdraws 
from  study  in  preparation  for  the  ministry 
Similarly   exempt   veterans  can   be  inducted 
lni'>  the  Armed  Forces  U  Congress  declares  a 
war   or    national   emergency    50   U  S  C    Apr 
J45fl.bi     On  the  other  hand  there  Is  abso- 
lutely no  assurance  that  an  individual  wh.. 
l»  simply  deferred  will  only  have  his  mllit.iry 
obligation  pjstponed   So  long  as  a  registrant 
remauis  m  a  deferred  classification  he  can- 
not   be    inducted,    and    deferment    p.ust    the 
maxinuim  .ige  ol  draft  liability  would  effec- 
tively exempt  the  registrant  from  compul.sory 
military   service     Although   a   registrant   like 
Breen  cannot  be  deferred  as  an  undergraduate 
stiulcnt    pa-f    his    24th    birthday,  '    he    may 
continue   Ilp   be  deterred  on   the   basis  of  ex- 
treme   hardship    to   dependents   or   employ- 
ment in  the  national  Interest   50  U  S  C   App 
!45ii(hi(li     I  Supp     IV I     There    la    thus    no 
statutory    scheme    to    permanently    exempt 
cer'aln  individuaLs  while  only  deferring  serv- 
ice lor  others    Both  deferments  and  exemp- 
tions    accomplish     the    same    congressional 
purpose,  that  of  not  inducting  certain  regis- 
trants at  a  particular  time 

We  are  consequently  unable  to  distin- 
guish this  case  from  Oestereich  In  both  sit- 
uations ft  draft  registrant  who  was  required 
by  the  relevant  law  not  to  be  Inducted  was 
in  tact  ordered  to  report  for  military  service 
In  both  cases  the  order  for  Induction  In- 
volved a  clear  departure  by  the  Board  from 
Its  statutory  mandate"  Oe.«fprric'i.  supra. 
.\l  238.  and  in  both  cases  i  10(bM3y  of  the 
Act  should  not  have  been  construed  to  re- 
quire the  registrants  to  submit  to  Induction 
or  risk  criminal  prosecution  to  test  the  le- 
gality of  the  induction  order.  The  Judg- 
ment Ijelow  Is  reversed  and  the  case  remand- 
ed for  further  proceedings  In  conformity  wi'li 
this   opinion     Reversed   and   rerrtanded 

FOOTNOTES 

This  reclasplficatlon  was  undertaken  pur- 
>u;uil  to  32  CFR  5  1642  12 

Although  this  provision  would  appear  to 
preclude  Judicial  review  by  habeas  corpus 
after  the  registrant  submitted  to  Induction, 
we  have  already  construed  the  statute  to 
allow  such  review  Orstereich  v.  Sderfii . 
Se'  I  ue  Bd  .  393  U  S    233.  235,  238  I  1968) 

'  During  the  pendency  of  that  appeal  the 
Appeal  Board  upheld  the  reclassification  and 
the  lix-al  board  then  ordered  Breen  to  repc^rt 
for  indtictlon  The  induction  order  has  been 
b-ayed  pending  decision  In  this  case 

•  The  Act  also  provides  that  student  defer- 
ment statius  may  be  lost  under  cerUiin 
cciiditlons 

A  deferment  granted  to  any  person  under 
I  this  provLslonI  shall  continue  until  such 
person  completes  the  requlremenu  for  his 
baccalaureate  degree  fails  to  pursue  satis- 
factorily a  full-time  course  of  liwtructlon. 
or  atuilns  the  twenty-fourth  anniversary  of 
the  date  of  hLs  birth,  whichever  occurs  first  ' 
50  U.'^^C  App  J466(hMl)  (Supp  IV),  There 
Is  no  contention  raised  here  that  Breen  hao 
lost  his  deferred  status  for  any  of  these  stat- 
titorv  reasons 

»  The  Act  does  allow  the  President  to  re- 
strict student  determents  on  a  finding  that 
'he  needs  of  the  Armed  Forces  require  such 
action  50  use  App  5  456ihi(l)  (Supp 
IV).  but  he  has  not  made  any  such  finding 
at  this  time 

"See  Selective  Service  Act  of  1948.  5  6(h). 
62  SUii  604,  611  612.  as  amended  The  regu- 
lations promulgated  pursuant  to  this  au- 
thority permitted  student  deferments  In  the 
discretion  of  the  local  boards  with  cerUln 
suggested  guidelines  See  32  tTR  H  1622.25, 
1(522  25i  a  I    (  1967  ed  1 

H  R  Rep  No  267  90th  Cong  1st  Sess  . 
25  26  I  1967  >  ,  Conf  Rep  No  346,  90th  Cong  . 
Isi  Seas  ,  reprinted  In  US  Code  Cong,  & 
Admm  News,  90th  Cong  .  1st  Sess  ,  1352. 
1356-1359  (19671:  113  Cong  Rec  14093, 
14095,   16434    i 1967) 

'  The  suggestion  that  the  fleeting  reference 
to  delinquents-  In  |6ihMll  of  the  Act.  50 
U  --  C    App    5  456ih)  (1)    (Supp    IV) .  author- 
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Izes  delinquency  Inductlona  muat  be  rejected 
for  the  reasons  set  forth  In  Oestereich,  tujm, 
at  236-237,  and  In  Gutknecht  r.  United 
States,  ante,  at — . 

•  This  statutory  directive  Is  Implemented 
by  32  CFR  5  1631  7. 

'"See  n   4.  supra. 


WINNING  EXAMPLE  OF  DETROIT 
POLICEMAN 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  an  event 
occurred  in  Detroit  the  other  day  that 
raised  a  few  eyebrows. 

Graduating  students  at  a  junior  high 
school  in  the  inner  city  voted  to  ask  a 
pohceman,  24-year-old  Paul  Sanders  Jr., 
to  be  their  commencement  speaker. 

Patrolman  Sanders  must  be  a  rare  man 
indeed,  when  one  considers  that  he  was 
chosen  over  Detroit  Tiger  star  Willie 
Horton  and  Wayne  County  Auditor  Rich- 
ard Austin,  who  came  within  a  hairs- 
breadth  of  winning  the  city's  recent 
mayoral  election. 

Two  newspaper  articles  published  re- 
cently in  the  Detroit  News  and  the  De- 
troit Free  Press  tell  the  story. 

I  recommend  them  as  worthwhile 
reading,  and  I  heartily  commend  Pa- 
trolman Sanders,  who  must  be  a  superb 
law  enforcement  officer — in  every  good 
sense  of  the  term. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticles be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Detroit  (Mich.)   News,  Jan.  19, 

19701 

He's  a  Scooter  Cop  With  a  Lot  op  Class 

(By  Henri  E.  Wittenberg) 

Elmer  Sanders  Jr.  will  address  the  gradu- 
ating class  of  the  Longfellow  Junior  High 
School,  at  12th  and  Buena  Vista,  tomorrow 
because  the  graduates  like  bis  message. 

They  could  have  picked  Richard  Austin, 
former  Detroit  mayoral  candidate,  or  Willie 
Horton.  a  Tiger  baseball  star,  but  they  chose 
Sanders,  a  Detroit  policeman. 

The  students  do  not  think  It  unusual  to 
prefer  Sanders.  The  24-year-oId  scooter  officer, 
assigned  to  the  10th  (Llvernols)  Precinct, 
has  been  a  public  speaker  for  the  last  year, 
tn  and  out  of  school. 

Success  of  his  talks  became  apparent  early 
In  December  when  the  132  eighth-graders 
selected  Sanders  by  closed  ballot. 

"I  am  allowed  to  speak  in  various  classes," 
he  says,  "and  the  first  thing  I  tell  the  kids  Is 
I'm  not  a  teacher,  but  I  can  tell  you  how  to 
get  along  with  others  and  stay  out  of 
trouble." 

Sanders  uses  a  red  book  called  "What  Is 
the  Law  for  Juveniles?"  as  his  guideline.  It 
was  published  as  a  public  service  of  The 
Detroit  News. 

Sanders  and  his  partner.  Micah  Smith,  tell 
the  youngsters  everything  they  can  think  of 
to  keep   them  straight,  he  said. 

"We  even  explain  the  meaning  of  every 
part  of  our  uniform."  he  said,  "the  badge, 
gun.  attached  radio,  and  how  we  are  expected 
to  conduct  ourselves  as  officers. 

"I  talk  their  language  and  tell  them  of 
specific  Incidents  they  can  relate  to." 

He  said  he  warns  the  girls  that  "We  have 
picked  up  some  as  young  as  12  out  on  the 
street  for  accosting  and  soliciting." 

"Sometimes,"  he  said,  "you  cannot  simply 
tell  young  persons  to  call  police  If  they  see 
someone  break  into  a  house,  and  get  results." 

Instead,  he  tells  them,  "If  you  see  a  man 
break  Into  Mrs.  Jones'  bouse  down  the  street, 
and  don't  report  It,  tomorrow  It  may  be  yours 
he  burglarizes." 

Sanders  explained  that  when  be  talks  to 


100  or  more  youngsters  at  once,  tbey  tend 
to  challenge  blm. 

"But,  he  said,  "In  a  class  of  about  35  they 
are  beautiful  and  tbey  begin  to  break  down 
and  really  reveal  their  true  feelings  in  a  lot 
of  cases. 

"We  even  made  an  arrest  several  months 
ago  with  the  help  of  students  at  Jamleson 
Elementary  school,  on  Philadelphia,  near 
lAwton. 

"My  partner  and  I  were  at  the  school  dur- 
ing lunch  period  and  students  pointed  out 
two  men  at  the  back  door  of  a  building  with 
a  radio  and  television  set.  It  turned  out  they 
had  Just  committed  a  breaking  and  entering 
and  one  man  was  a  dope  addict." 

John  Cunningham,  principal  of  Longfellow, 
said  he  Is  pleased  with  Sanders'  efforts.  "I 
think  with  all  of  these  scooter  patrol  officers, 
the  fact  that  they  are  close  to  people  is  good," 
he  said. 

(From  the  Detroit   (Mich.)    Free  Press, 
Jan.   20,    1970) 

Kids  Select  a  Scooteb  Cop  as 
Commencement    Speaker 

(By  George  Cantor) 

By  the  time  the  graduating  class  at  Long- 
fellow Junior  High  was  ready  to  vote,  the  list 
of  possibilities  for  commencement  speaker 
had  been  narowed  to  three. 

They  were  a  leftfielder,  a  former  candidate 
for  mayor  and  a  cop. 

In  an  upset  of  rather  staggering  propor- 
tions, Willie  Horton  and  Richard  Austin  lost 
the  election.  Winning  handily  was  Patrolman 
Paul  Sanders  Jr.  of  the  Llvernols  Precinct, 
possibly  the  first  Detroit  policeman  ever 
asked  to  address  a  commencement  exercise. 

"They  told  me  about  It  two  weeks  ago  and 
I  really  felt  an  Inward  glow,"  said  the  24- 
year-old  scooter  patrolman  Monday. 

"I  know  I'm  not  anyone  to  look  up  to  es- 
pecially. But  If  these  kids  can  make  this  as- 
sociation with  me  Instead  of  with  pimps  or 
whores  or  wineheads,  I've  got  to  feel  that 
maybe  we're  accomplishing  something." 

Sanders  appears  regularly  before  social 
studies  classes  in  the  precinct  to  talk  about 
the  problems  of  growing  up  in  the  ghetto. 
Since  he  did  his  growing  up  in  the  Brush- 
Grand  Blvd.  area  not  very  long  ago,  his  talks 
strike  pretty  close  to  the  bone. 

"Everybody  always  tells  us  to  be  good."  said 
14-year-old  David  Anderson,  who  helped  pre- 
pare the  list  of  commencement  speakers. 
"But  Officer  Sanders  tells  us  why  and  what 
can  happen  to  you  If  you're  not.  He  doesn't 
try  to  hide  any  facts  from  us." 

Says  Sanders:  "Tliese  kids  get  enough 
sugar-coating  In  school.  They  know  what  the 
facts  are  and  tbey  know  when  you're  Jivin' 
them.  You  have  to  be  dumb  to  figure  they 
don't  know  what  marijuana  is  and  where 
they  can  get  It. 

"I  just  try  and  point  out  that  most  junkies 
die  before  they're  35  If  they  get  on  the  hard 
stuff  and  they  don't  die  very  pretty." 

Sanders  has  worked  very  seriously  on  the 
seven-mlnute  speech  he'll  deliver  at  10  a.m. 
Tuesday  at  the  school  at  13141  Twelfth. 

"If  one  kid  bears  this  talk  and  that  helps 
blm  make  something  out  of  himself  then 
that's  all  I  need  to  know,"  he  said.  "I  had  a 
lot  of  time  to  think  about  what  I  wanted  to 
do  ■with  my  life  while  I  was  in  Vietnam  with 
the  101st  Airborne. 

"I  felt  the  situation  called  for  black  police- 
men and  that  because  I  was  black  I  could  do 
something  to  stop  the  conflict. 

"When  I  go  Into  a  school  I  want  to  estab- 
lish most  of  all  that  I  can  be  a  policeman 
and  a  human  being,  too.  Many  of  these  kids 
never  make  that  connection. 

"I  even  refer  to  myself  as  a  pig,  just  to  get 
across  bow  you  can  lose  your  humanity  when 
you  start  name-calling." 

"We  never  even  think  of  him  as  being  a 
policeman  anymore,"  said  Jack  Tyus,  another 
student.  "The  things  be  says  would  get  to  me 
even  If  It  was  a  grocer  saying  them.' 


A  CURIOUS  MESSAGE  FROM 
SWEDEN 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  January  24 
contains  an  excellent  editorial  column 
written  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  which 
deals  with  the  film  "I  Am  Curious 
Yellow." 

Aside  from  the  boring  and  tasteless 
sex  portrayed  in  this  movie,  Mr.  Jones 
pointed  out  that  it  also  provides  a  re- 
markable insight  into  the  attitude  of 
Sweden  toward  war,  and  particularly 
U.S.  involvement  against  Communist  ag- 
gression in  Vietnam.  He  notes  that  many 
Swedes  apparently  believe  that  wars  can 
be  won  without  fighting.  I  would  think 
that  a  nation  that  sat  by,  as  did  Sweden, 
and  watched  Hitler  ravage  its  neighbors 
and  all  Europe  would  know  better.  His- 
tory shows  that  Hitler  found  Sweden, 
not  an  ally  certainly,  but  not  an  enemy 
either.  Sweden  now  has  sided  with  North 
Vietnam  and  has  pledged  loans  of  S40 
million  for  the  Hanoi  regime.  Sweden 
apparently  has  not  learned  after  all 
these  years  what  constitutes  aggression 
and  a  threat  to  freedom. 

I  bring  this  article  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  CtTiiovs  Message  From  Sweden 

The  TV  set  in  my  Washington  hotel  room 
went  haywire  during  the  Oakland  Raiders- 
Kansas  City  Chiefs  game  so  I  finally  got 
around  to  seeing  this  undress  movie,  "I  Am 
Curious  (Yellow)."  Unlike  Jackie,  I  figure  I 
might  as  well  admit  it.  I  don't  have  the  social 
position  to  maintain. 

If  they  award  any  prizes  for  amateurish 
boredom  "Curious"  gets  a  diamond  tiara,  for 
the  nudity  and  sex  are  tasteless  and  the  con- 
versation interminable.  It  is  really  an  endless 
home  movie  in  which,  at  long  Intervals,  a 
boy  and  a  girl  drop  into  the  hay. 

However,  It  purports  to  depict  the  swing- 
ing youth  of  Sweden  and  it  appears  to  be 
aimed  at  their  counterparts  In  other  coun- 
tries, particularly  the  U.S.A.  So  the  film  says 
three  things  that  are  Interesting: 

1.  Military  service  Is  evil,  and  in  case  you 
are  invaded  the  enemy  can  be  adequately 
handled  by  civil  disobedience  and  sabotage. 

2.  Idealistic  youth  cannot  stomach  the 
murdering  American  aggressors  In  Vietnam. 

3.  Even  If  Communists  app>ear  to  be  op- 
pressive they  are  only  acting  that  way  to 
speed  a  better  life  for  the  downtrodden. 

This  passive  resistance  bit  seems  to  be 
based  on  the  naive  theory  that  if  Gandhi's 
followers  confounded  the  British  vrtth  it  the 
tactic  would  work  with  anyone.  They  might 
ask  the  ghosts  of  the  millions  who  meekly 
walked  Into  the  boxcars  and  were  chuffed 
away  to  Dachau.  Auschwitz  and  Ravens- 
bruck.  It  is  a  tossup  whether  Ivan  the  Ter- 
rible would  have  laughed  louder  at  passive 
resistance  than  Hitler  or  Stalin. 

The  conviction  of  many  Swedes  that  wars 
can  be  won  without  fighting  them  may  spring 
from  the  fact  that  their  country  has  man- 
aged to  sit  out  all  wars  for  the  last  166  years. 
Swedish  self-restraint  Is  famous. 

They  were  careful  not  to  annoy  Hitler 
even  after  he  brutally  Invaded  and  terrorized 
their  cousins,  the  Danes  and  the  Norwegians. 
The  Swedes  sold  the  Nazis  steel  and  even- 
tually agreed  to  transport  German  troops  on 
their  railways.  In  short,  der  Fuehrer  found 
them  good  neighbors. 

But  don't  get  the  Idea  that  the  Swedes 
are  not  capable  of  righteous  indignation. 
They  have  exploded  ■with  fury  at  the  evil 
American  war  In  Vietnam.  They  have  wel- 
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coined  our  mlUtAry  d<>serters  They  have 
raised  •40  million  for  Hanoi  Their  foreign 
minis' er  haa  marched  in  a  parade  denouncing 
ihe  United  States  Thia  forthright  courage 
IS  pprhaps  only  coincidental  with  the  fact 
'.n»v  the  V  S  A  is  i^r  away  and  has  no  uiten- 
tiiiu  of  txiUieruig  Sweden 

AnvwrtV  I  Ai"  Curious,  etc  hiis  quite  a 
•ieqvience  showing  clear-eyi'd  .Swedes  demon- 
>ira'.ing  before  the  U  :<  Embassy  and  dLs- 
playlng  the  placard  showing  the  N«prtlmed 
chiid  But  much  more  mterestmn  is  the  in- 
lerview  betwe«n  a  round-heeled  heroine  and 
a  ili.tiug  Russian  poet 

The  girl,  through  d  woman  unerpreter. 
.iski  why  the  Conimuulsts  h<iveu  t  deli\ered 
treedom  of  speech  .visembly  and  general  pro- 
test, and  the  poet  patiently  expUin.'*  thn-  a 
decree  of  compulsion  Is  necessary  lor  hu- 
niaiinarlan  resasons 

Y'ju  see.  he  says,  the  ignorant  .md  hungry 
masses  can  t  wait  300  years  lor  tlie  slow 
evolution  inherent  m  capitalism  to  give  them 
a  better  life  They  must  nuilte  the  grade  m 
30  In  order  to  achie\e  this  speed  .some  regi- 
mentation IS  necessary  Liberties  will  be  re- 
turned as  mxin  as  poviible 

The  girl  in  '.he  picture  s.tyi^.  I  guess  y  lu  re 
right,"  and  the  character  with  the  long  -side- 
burns sitting  in  Iront  wf  me  turned  to  bis 
companion  and  said      He  s  right,    too 

Maybe  I  was  tbe  onl.  guv  in  the  house  who 
didu  t  grasp  the  adsaiiiivges  of  this  short- 
term  loan  of  liber. les  for  the  great  bies-slngs 
Of  universal  literary  and  prosperity 


NUCLEAR  FUEl^MOST  ABUNDANT 
AND  EFFICIENT  SOURCE  OF 
ENERGY 

Mr  GORE  Mr  Pre.sldent.  power  or 
pollution,  or  both— that  is  a  crucial  ques- 
tion A  cni-Ls  of  tntM2>-  is  around  the 
corner 

The  peaceful  atom,  heraldtd  since  u,s 
destructive  use  as  mankinds  greatest 
hope  for  virtually  unlimited  power,  has 
the  potential  of  dancerous  and  df-adly 
environmental  contamination 

Yet  energy  in  vastly  increased  quanti- 
ties is  necessary  to  su.stain  our  industrial 
society.  Without  this  vast  increase  in 
energy.  ofBcials  of  both  government  and 
private  utihties  forecast  dark  days  and 
darks  nights,  cold  homes  and  closed  fac- 
tories 

Nuclear  fuel  us  the  most  abundant  and 
most  efficient  source  of  energy,  yet  with- 
out development  of  additional  techno- 
logical safeguards,  iis  waste  producus 
could  become  at  the  same  time  mankind's 
most  destructive  pollutant  Development 
of  safer  and  more  efficient  reactor  con- 
cepts Ls  imperative— and  quickly  if  an 
energy  shortage  is  to  be  avoided 

True,  fossil  fuels  can  continue  as  a  sig- 
nificant source  of  eno^jy  But  the  power 
needs  of  the  near  future  are  so  Kreat  that 
the  Chairman  ol  th»'  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  recently  estimated  that  if 
our  electric  power  requiremenUs  in  the 
year  2000  were  to  be  met  -solely  with  coal- 
fired  installations,  about  10  million  tons 
of  coal  per  day—invoUtnt;  the  dally 
movement  of  100,000  railroad  cars — 
would  be  needed.  And  tiie  burning  of 
coal  creates  pollution  in  enormous  vol- 
ume and  of  dangerous  content  Develop- 
ment of  more  efficient  pollution  abate- 
ment here  is  urgently  needed,  too 

But  in  the  long  run.  our  energy  needs 
require  safe  utilization  of  nuclear  fuels 
Yet  budgeted  investment  ls  far  loo  little 
and  too  late. 

First  of  all.  nuclear  power  reactors  are 
relatively  new;  for  the  layman,  nticlear 


processes  and  byproducts  are  still  sur- 
rounded in  mystery  Next,  experimental 
development  is  very  costly,  too  costly  for 
private  undertaking;  and  governmental 
development  of  new  concepts,  particu- 
larly the  fai.t  breeder  molten  salt  and 
liquid  metal  types.  ha.s  been  tardy  More- 
over   a  cutback  has  been  ordered 

Then,  concern  is  generated  because, 
m  the  public  mind  nuclear  operations 
are  still  associated  with  the  awesome  de- 
structive characleustics  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosions Thus  opposition  to  a  nuclear 
in.stallation  of  any  kind  can  become 
hhihly  emotional 

A  review  of  tlie  magnitude  of  our  fu- 
ture power  needs  undei lines  the  need  for 
prompt  resolution  of  the  present  contro- 
versy and  for  measures  that  will  bung 
about  public  acceptance  of  nuclear  gen- 
eirttins  stations. 

The  electric  powei  industry  in  this 
country  now  rcpresenus  a  capital  invest- 
ment of  approximately  $85  billion  Na- 
tionwide, the  power  industry  i.s  doubling 
m  .sue  every  10  years  In  .some  rei^ions. 
such  as  .southern  California,  the  demand 
for  power  is  such  that  needs  are  doubling' 
every  7  or  8  years 

In  testimony  before  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  last  year,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion .said  that  our  projected  power  needs 
for  the  next  two  decades  might  require 
the  con.struction  of  about  40  new  hydro- 
electric installations  of  100  megawatts  or 
more,  approximately  50  new  pump  stor- 
age hydroelectric  installations  of  300 
megawatts  or  more  and  over  250  coal- 
fiied.  gas-fired,  oil-fired  or  nuclear- 
powered  steam  electric  generating  plant.- 
on  new  sites  He  added  that  this  will  m- 
volve  the  installation  m  this  country  of 
nearly  1  million  meuav>.atts  of  new  gen- 
erating capacity  in  the  1970-90  time 
period  •\. 

Clearly,  in  tenius  of  conservation  a;s 
well  as  m  terms  of  economics,  we  must 
plan  for  an  mcreasinsly  important  role 
for  nuclear  energy  in  meetini;  our  power 
requirements  Few  economically  feasible 
hydroelectric  sites  remain  undeveloped 
and  there  is  a  limit  to  what  can  be  done 
with  pump  storage  insullations. 

In  eons  of  time,  nature  created  our  de- 
posits of  fos-sil  fuels,  and  we  have  known 
for  a  long  time  that  they  are  not  inex- 
haustible Needless  depletion  of  our  re- 
maining: reserves  is  unwise  particularly 
when  alternate  .sources  of  energy  au- 
available  Too.  as  our  mast  acce.siible 
fo.s.sil  fuel  deix>siUs  are  depleted  the  cost 
of  recovermg  these  that  remain  in- 
cr^-ases 

The  picture  is  not  all  dark  Indeed,  no 
We  know  what  needs  to  be  done;  what 
we  need  to  do  is  to  get  on  with  the  Job 
After  more  than  a  decade  of  develop- 
ment, financed  in  large  part  by  Federal 
funds,  a  strong  trend  toward  central  sta- 
tion nuclear  power  had  become  a  reality 
by  1965  In  that  year  one-fifth  of  all 
new  generating  capacity  ordered  was  nu- 
clear In  1966  and  1967.  about  one-half 
of  all  civilian  powerplants  ordered  were 
nuclear  In  1968.  utihties  announced 
plans  for  17  nuclear  power  facilities  and 
ordered  nuclear  reactors  with  a  total  ca- 
pacity of  about  15  million  kilowatts  In 
1969  plans  for  six  additional  nuclear 
powerplants  were  announced 

Generally,  on  the  ba'^is  of  present  pro- 


jections, It  is  anticipated  that  about  one- 
half  or  more  of  all  new  generating  ca- 
pacity installed  during  the  remainder  of 
this  century  will  be  nuclear.  That  is  un- 
less this  becomes  ImiKJsslble  because  of 
pollution  danger,  either  real  or  fancied 
or  both 

Until  recently,  those  who  were  most 
concerned  about  our  environmental 
problems  had  regarded  nuclear  power  as 
something  of  a  panacea.  Generating 
plants  using  fossil  fuels  discharge  pol- 
lutants into  the  air;  nuclear  plants  less 
so  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  burn- 
ing of  coal.  oil.  and  natural  gas  results 
in  the  discharge  Into  the  air  of  up  to  6 
billion  tons  of  carbon  dioxide  and  up  to 
1  million  tons  of  carbon  monoxide  each 
year  Even  modern  generating  plants  un- 
avoidably contribute  to  air  pollution.  A 
modern  coal-fired  generating  plant  of 
1.000.000-kilowatt  capacity,  for  exam- 
ple, will  discharge  into  the  atmosphere 
up  to  250  tons  of  sulfur  dioxide  and  up 
to  80  tons  of  nitrogen  oxides  each  day 
As  I  have  said,  nuclear  powerplants 
do  not  contribute  to  this  kind  of  air  pol- 
lution Nevertheless,  nuclear  plants  pose 
dangers  for  our  environment,  as  do  fossil 
plants  Indeed,  there  is  waste  from  any 
conversion  of  matter  to  energy. 

The  evidence  indicates  that  coal-fired 
plants  may  discharge  radioactive  mate- 
rials, too;  some  say  more  than  do  nuclear 
plants  In  t)oth  cases,  however,  the  emis- 
sions are  l>elieved  to  be  well  below  the 
safety  limits  that  have  been  established. 
The  evidence  from  those  nuclear  plants 
in  operation  indicates  that  such  emis- 
sions are  only  2  or  3  percent  of  what  is 
allowable  under  the  Federal  standards 
But  these  standards  are  based  upon 
guidelines  established  by  admittedly  im- 
perfect knowledge.  True,  the  Federal  Ra- 
diation Council  and  many  experts  regard 
them  as  being  conservative.  I  only  say 
that  we  need  urgently  to  experiment  and 
develop  safer  and  more  efficient  tech- 
niques of  generation. 

Then,  there  is  the  question  of  thermal 
pollution  Cooling  water  is  cycled  through 
both  nuclear  and  conventional  plants 
Scientists  are  concerned  about  the  effect 
on  certain  forms  ol  aquatic  plant  life 
and  fish  arising  from  the  discharge  of 
this  water  back  into  the  Nation's  streams 
and  lakes  The  water  from  a  nuclear 
plant  Is  somewhat  warmer  than  Is  the 
water  from  a  conventional  plant.  Stud- 
ies are  underway  to  determine  methods 
to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  re- 
cycled water,  and  also  into  the  question 
of  how  to  derive  some  beneficial  use  from 
it  warm -water -fish  culture,  for  instance 
Then  there  is  an  uncertainty  and  sus- 
picion in  public  attitudes.  Some  citizens 
liave  a  latent  fear  that  a  nuclear  power 
station  might  create  a  danuerous  explo- 
sion, and  they  are  .seemingly  unimpressed 
with  the  fact  Uiat  this  great  teclmo- 
locical  development  has  experienced  a 
remarkable  safety  record.  One  experi- 
mental reactor  accident  at  an  AEC  labo- 
ratory in  Idaho  cost  the  lives  of  three 
persona,  but  this  has  been  the  only  in- 
cident resulting  in  a  fatality  In  all  the 
years  of  reactor  development  Among  our 
major  technological  achievements,  only 
the  space  program  can  claim  a  record  as 
good. 

But  despite  the  answers  given  to  the 
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questions,  the  opjKJsltion  continues  and 
mcreases. 

Opponents  include  those  who  are  sim- 
ply anti technological.  As  might  be  ex- 
petted,  some  opposition  comes  from  com- 
petitive pressures  that  are  always  present 
in  our  economy.  But  also  nimibered 
among  the  opponents  are  some  scientists 
who  have  studied  the  problem  and  who 
are  genuinely  concerned.  The  technical 
argument  centers  aroimd  the  adequacy 
of  the  safety  and  radiation  standards  es- 
tablished by  the  AEC.  The  great  majority 
of  the  scientists  and  technical  experts 
as.scrt  that  these  standards  provide  a 
margin  of  safety  that  is  fully  adequate  to 
protect  against  the  hazards  of  a  nuclear 
accident  or  adverse  effect  upon  the 
environment. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  opposition  to 
nuclear  power  plants  involves  more  than 
just  a  technical  argtiment.  In  interesting 
numbers,  ordinary  citizens  who  are  un- 
learned in  nuclear  science  are  concerned. 
They  want  assurance  of  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  electricity,  but  they  do  not  want 
the  generating  plant  built  in  their  neigh- 
borhood. As  I  have  said,  there  is  opposi- 
tion to  any  kind  of  generating  facility, 
but  because  nuclear  plants  are  relatively 
new  and  because  they  Involve  the  atom, 
the  opposition  to  them  is  more  pro- 
nounced. The  construction  and  operation 
of  nuclear  power  stations  require  ap- 
proved and  licensing  by  Federal  officials. 
But  in  addition,  permits  and  approvals 
mtist  be  obtained  from  State  and  local 
regulatory  bodies.  The  latter  are  quite 
naturally  more  directly  influenced  by  the 
attitudes  and  the  protests  of  the  local 
citizens  who  are  most  immediately  af- 
fected by  site  selection.  The  technical 
validity  of  protests  may  not  be  the  deter- 
mining factor.  Aroused  citizens  can  delay 
or  even  block  construction  and  or  opera- 
tion or  dictate  site  selections  tliat  do  not 
permit  efficient  and  economic  distribution 
of  power. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  a  vigorous 
supporter  of  nuclear  power.  In  1956  I 
sponsored  legislation  In  the  Senate  to  au- 
thorize a  massive  infaslon  of  Federal  re- 
sources in  a  program  to  accelerate  the 
development  and  demonstrate  the  feasi- 
bility of  nuclear  power.  I  was  convinced 
then,  as  I  am  now,  that  a  substantial 
portion  of  our  power  requirements  must 
be  provided  from  this  source  if  we  are  to 
avoid  browTiouts  and  blackouts  in  the 
years  ahead.  The  Gore-Hollfield  bill  that 
passed  the  Senate  constituted,  I  believe, 
a  contribution. 

We  have  imfortimately  proceeded  at  a 
slow  pace.  Substantial  Government  sub- 
sidies have  been  made  available  to  pri- 
vate concerns  for  the  development  and 
construction  of  power  reactors.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  misunderstood  as  being  criti- 
cal of  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  the 
private  sector  with  Government  help.  But 
our  program  has  not  gone  forward  as 
fast  as  it  should  or  as  fast  as  it  could 
have  had  the  Federal  Grovemment  been 
authorized  to  marshal  the  resources  of 
the  Nation  In  an  effort  to  bring  into  be- 
ing the  potential  of  the  atom  at  the  ear- 
liest feasible  time. 

We  miist  now  look  to  the  future.  We 
must  start  now  from  where  we  are.  We 
cannot  start  from  where  we  might  have 
been. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  an  energy  crisis  we 


cannot  simply  ignore  or  attempt  to  ride 
roughshod  over  the  protests  of  those  who 
are  concerned,  whether  their  concern  be 
based  on  fact  or  emotion. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  spokes- 
men are  busily  making  speeches  and 
statements  to  counter  the  fears  expressed 
by  those  who  are  concerned.  Last  year  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  held 
extensive  hearings  on  the  environmental 
effects  of  nuclear  power.  But  all  too  fre- 
quently the  material  presented  reaches 
only  a  limited  audience,  and  when  tech- 
nical in  nature,  does  not  command  full 
public  understanding  and  acceptance. 

We  must  do  more  than  merely  offer 
reassiu-ance.  Specifically,  we  must  in- 
tensify our  research  and  development 
efforts  so  as  to  reduce  even  further  radi- 
ation emissions,  to  analyze  and  resolve 
problems  associated  with  thermal  pollu- 
tion and  to  reduce  costs.  If  this  effort 
is  to  succeed.  Government  must  provide 
leadership  and  most  of  the  fimds. 

A  vision  of  an  America  with  a  power 
supply  that  is  adequate,  safe,  clean,  and 
low  cost  cannot  be  made  a  reality 
through  speeches  alone.  It  cannot  be 
done  with  a  drastically  reduced  R.  &  D. 
budget. 

Much  more  needs  to  be  done  in  the 
area  of  development  of  reactor  concepts. 
Nuclear  fuel,  though  relatively  abim- 
dant,  Ls  not  inexhaustible.  Present  day 
nuclear  reactors  do  not  use  nuclear  fuel 
efficiently.  The  1962  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent pHjinted  out  that  light  water  reac- 
tors use  only  2  to  3  (>ercent  of  available 
energy.  Although  current  designs  can 
undoubtedly  be  improved  and  made 
more  efficient,  the  ultimate  solution  lies 
in  the  development  of  breeder  reactors 
which  may  make  more  fuel  than  they 
consume. 

The  AEC  Is  placing  primary  reliance — 
and  most  of  its  money — on  its  program 
to  develop  the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder 
reactor.  This  is  a  promising  concept.  But 
the  stakes  are  too  high  to  put  all  of  our 
eggs,  or  nearly  all  of  them,  in  one  bas- 
ket. Yet  this  is  what  the  AEC  has  done 
with  respect  to  its  breeder  program. 

The  molten  salt  reactor  project  un- 
derway at  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Lab- 
oratory also  shows  great  promise.  Yet 
those  who  allocate  AEC  funds  are  ap- 
parently so  enamoured  with  the  liquid 
metal  program  that  the  molten  salt 
project  has  been  starved  for  funds.  Last 
year  the  administration  requested  only 
$5  million  for  this  project  which  is  now 
at  the  point  that  it  should  move  vigor- 
ously ahead.  The  Congress  authorized 
and  appropriated  $8  million,  but  the  ad- 
ministration has  frozen  the  additional 
fimds.  Although  the  project  has  not  been 
killed  outright,  the  experimental  reactor 
has  been  shut  down  for  lack  of  fimds. 
This  is  shortsighted  action  of  the  kind 
that  may  bring  on  the  energy  crisis  we 
seek  to  avoid.  In  addition  to  the  molten 
salt  concept,  the  light  water  breeder  pro- 
gram, the  high-temperature  gas-cooled 
reactor  concept,  and  perhaps  others 
should  be  given  higher  priorities. 


CHALLENGES  OF  THE  1970S 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  much  atten- 
tion has  been  focused  recently  upon  the 
events  and  trends  of  the  past  decade  and 
prospects  for  the  1970's.  One  of  the  most 


clearsighted  and  intelligent  analyses  of- 
fered the  American  i>eople  is  that  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cook).  Senator  Cook,  speaking  to 
the  Nelson  Coimty,  Ky.,  Jaycees.  brought 
his  keen  insight  and  sense  of  proportion 
to  bear  on  the  turbulent  and  often  con- 
fusing 1960's,  today's  dynamic  happen- 
nings,  and  the  view  ahead  as  we  turn 
the  corner  of  a  new  decade. 

An  especially  valuable  aspect  of  Sena- 
tor Cook's  observations  is  the  perspec- 
tive he  imparts  to  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion's first  year  in  office  and  its  role  in 
.setting  the  national  posture  for  the 
1970s. 

I  commend  Senator  Cook's  remarks  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  the 
American  ijeople  and  a.sk  imanimous 
con.-^ent  that  they  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CHALLtNCE  or  THE  1970'S 

(By  Senator  Marix>w  W.  Cook) 

Life  magazine,  in  its  December  26th  issue 
has  aptly  lat>eled  the  60's  "the  decade  of 
tumult  and  change".  This  brief  description 
of  the  decade  is  the  best  I  have  read  after 
reviewing  many  magazines,  periodicals  and 
newspapers  and,  therefore,  I  have  chosen  to 
quote  from  It  liberally  In  presenting  a  cursory 
review  of  the  events  of  the  past  decade. 

Life  suggests,  and  I  agree,  that  the  pa.-;! 
decade  seems  to  fall  into  two  fairly  distinct 
parts. 

In  the  first,  there  was  a  brisk  feeling  ol 
hope,  a  generally  optimistic  and  energetic 
shift  from  the  calm  of  the  late  50 "s.  Then,  in  a 
growing  swell  of  demands  for  extreme  and 
Immediate  change,  the  second  part  of  the 
decade  exploded — over  race,  youth,  violence, 
life-styles  and,  above  all,  over  the  Vietnam 
war. 

The  event  which  separates  the  decade  into 
these  two  distinct  parts  Life  contends,  was 
not  the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy 
which  it  describes  as  "the  act  of  a  single 
megalomaniac",  but  rather  the  Watts  riot 
of  1965.  It  was  Watts  which  set  the  tone 
of  violence  and  confrontation  which  engulfed 
the  last  half  of  the  decade. 

The  essay  continues: 

The  tumbling  years  began  with  a  new 
president  Inx'itlng  his  countrymen  of  all 
ages  to  accept  a  share  of  the  burdens  of 
leadership.  This  invitation,  with  Its  eloquent 
appeal  to  Idealism,  reached  the  young  of 
America,  and  they  responded  not  only  by 
Joining  the  Peace  Corps  but  by  beginning  to 
study  the  possibility  that  they  had  an  urgent 
stage  In  the  quality  of  American  life. 

This  involvement  and  commitment,  how- 
ever, coupled  with  a  realization  of  the  de- 
fects which  all  of  our  institutions  necessarily 
contained  lead  to  disillusionment  abotit  and 
protest  against  those  institutions  unparal- 
leled In  American  history. 

The  idealism  and  optimism  of  the  early 
years  of  the  decade  were  soon  displaced  by 
the  public  skepticism  which  marked  the 
troubled  Johnson  years.  Some  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  Johnson  years  was  good,  espe- 
cially in  the  clvU  rights  field,  but  what  ac- 
complishments there  were,  were  lost  to  the 
public  mind  as  we  moved  ever  deeper  into 
the  Vietnam  quagmire. 

As  Life  puts  it,  "The  explosive  years  had 
arrived."  New  experience  soon  became  the 
order  of  the  day,  the  stage,  the  screen,  the 
arts,  the  fastiions,  all  offered  Inntmaerable 
fresh  possibilities  for  shock  and  confronta- 
tion. The  new  theater  became  part  of  the 
new  politics  and  candidates  like  Eugene 
McCarthy  could  ignore  the  old,  traditional 
campaign  requisites  and  deal  directly  across 
the  generation  gap.  The  gap  itself  became  a 
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cliche  and  «tudei»t«  became  the  ta^iers.  seek- 
ers and  upsettew  for  the  Nation,  not  merely 
:or  their  contemporaries 

It  was  against  this  background  of  violence 
division,  and  disillusionment  that  a  name 
Irom  the  past  was  called  upon  to  bring  ua 
t.njether"  to  face  the  challenge  of  the  70i 

With  the  mandate  Irom  the  American  peo- 
lo  coiitiuue  progress  bat,  at  the  same 
time  to  reinstate  domestic  tranquility 
Rlch.ird  Nixon  set  about  the  tii^k  of  restoring 
•he  Uiih  of  the  people  in  their  elected  rep- 
-e^eiitatives  In  analyzing  the  philosophy  of 
•he  first  year  of  his  ndmini>tratloii  the 
I'reMdent  has  said 

•  We  do  not  seek  n.>re  and  more  of  the 
;,4j,,e  v^e  were  not  elected  to  pile  new  re- 
sources and  manpower  on  the  top  of  old 
programs  We  were  elected  to  initia'.e  an  era 
of  change  We  Intend  to  begin  a  decade  of 
government  reform  such  as  this  nation  has 
not  witnessed  in  half  a  century  " 

Refonn  therefore,  will  be  the  watchword 
of  his  administration  And  the  reformer 
recognizes  that  the  quality  ol  thinking  which 
goes  into  a  solution  u  often  more  impor- 
tant tha.i  the  quaiitity  of  money  spent  on  It 
As  the  President  put  it  on  one  occasion.  "We 
cannot  count  on  good  money  to  bail  us  out 
of  bid  idea«  ' 

This  administration  knows  that  it  is  not 
publicity  but  action  which  counts  Let  us 
take  for  example  a  ten-day  period  in  late 
November  when — without  fanfare. 

1  The  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 
(SALT)    opened  in  Helsinki. 

2  A  new  foreign  trade  polky  was  proposed; 

3  The  troublesome  Okinawa  Reversion 
question  was  settled: 

4  The  treaty  on  the  nonprollferallon  of 
nuclear  weapons  was  ratified; 

5  A  new  policy  on  the  use  of  chemical  and 
blolugieal  weapons  was  presented,  and 

6  Major  relorms  In  the  Selective  Service 
system  were  signed  into  law 

All  of  these  matters  had  been  studied  in 
great  detail  bef  jre  action  was  taken  It  has 
become  apparent  that  thLs  administration 
wi'.l  act  deliberately  rather  than  as  the  former 
admlnistraUon  which  had  the  appearance  of 
perpetual  motion  but  the  rea.ity  of  few  ac- 
compUsbmentB. 

The  moat  difficult  problem  of  Uie  hrst  year 
of  the  Nuon  administration  has  unques- 
iionably  be«n  the  state  of  the  economy  Sec- 
reiAry  of  Commerce  Maurice  Sians  in  his 
vear  end  review  and  outlook  for  1970  claims 
si<niticant  progress  In  the  fight  against  in- 
flation Throughout  the  year  the  President 
attempted  to  apply  persistent  but  moderate 
policies  of  fiscal  and  monetary  restraint  to 
slow  the  growth  rate  of  our  overheated  econ- 
omy. The  achievement  of  a  slower  rate  of 
growth  should  assist  In  the  next  Important 
development— the  curbing  of  Inflation. 

The  tlghnesa  of  credit  that  resulted  from 
monetary  restraint  applied  against  unusually 
strong  credit  demand  drove  interest  rates 
on  both  short-term  and  long-term  debt  to 
unprecedented  levels  The  principal  eflect  on 
economic  activity  was  to  check  increases  In 
construcuon  expenditures  and  to  limit 
sharply  the  number  of  new  private  housing 
starts,  especially  In  single-family  homes  The 
housing  downturn  wa*  not,  however,  as  se- 
vere as  In  1966  67. 

In  the  environment  of  high  Interest  rates 
and  relatively  lo-*er  operaung  ratios,  busi- 
ness plant  equipment  expenditures  were  re- 
markably buoyant,  contributing  much  to 
tiie  years  economic  expansion  However,  as 
*e  all  know,  the  very  considerable  Increases 
projected  by  business  at  the  beginning  ot 
the  year  were  not  fully  achieved  Strong 
rises  occurred  In  both  the  manufacturing  and 
iioumanufacturlng  sectors.  This  was  Ln  con- 
trast to  1968  when  manufacturing  capital 
spending  declined  sllghUy.  This  persistence 
in  expanding  productive  capacity  can  be 
interpreted  as  a  response  both  to  the  need 
for  productivity  Improvements  and  to  InJla- 
Monary  expectations.  Basically,  however,  moet 


businesses  were  confident  about  tlie  contin- 
uing well-being  of  the  economy. 

The  Nations  gross  national  product  was 
about  $932  billion  In  1969  The  Increase  over 
1968  was  about  lOfl  bllUon  or  some  2%  per 
cent,  a.s  compared  with  a  9  per  cent  rise 
the  vear  before  The  7%  per  cent  growth  can 
be  expl.iined  largely  by  a  4*4  per  cent  rise  in 
prices  However,  while  the  rule  of  price  In- 
crease was  accelerating,  liie  real  growth  was 
slowing  The  1969  Increase  In  the  physical 
volume  of  output,  at  le<;.s  than  3  per  cent. 
WIS  substantially  lower  than  the  5  per  cent 
Rain  In  1968  This  l.s  of  cours«v  11  g"(>d  omen 
for  the  fi:;ht  aqalnst  inflHtloii 

Stans  further  reports  that  ihe  most 
vigorous  sector  of  the  economy  m  1969  wa.s 
private  dumesilc  investment,  which  In- 
creased by  about  U  per  cent  over  the  1968 
fliiure  This  growth  occurred  despite  the  de- 
cline in  residential  construction  and  was 
most  strongly  m.irked  In  expenditures  for 
new  plants  sud  equipment 

The  growth  rate  of  consumer  spending 
ea.sed  :on.s:derably  durlne  1'.'69  Con.sumer 
spendin:;  had  suirted  from  tlie  relatively 
hl«;h  level  of  late  1968  and  In  the  first  half 
of  1969  grew  faster  than  disposable  personal 
income.  However  with  the  cumulative  ef- 
fect of  the  income  tax  surcharge  and  grow- 
ing concern  over  future  developments  In  the 
ecvinomy  The  growth  of  consumer  spendlni; 
w.-is  reduced  In  the  second  half  of  the  year 
The  r:-,e  of  Government  expenditures  In 
196J  was  mainly  In  the  State  and  local  sector 
Federal  Government  purchases  of  ^oods  and 
services  were  subject  to  a  stem  policy  of 
restraint  Non-defense  outlays  were  essen- 
tially stable  during  1969  and  I  am  especially 
happy  to  report  that  defense  spending 
showed  a  downward  movement  toward  yenr- 
end 

No  review  of  the  first  year  and  dlscu.sslon 
of  the  years  ahead  Is  complete  without  some 
mention  of  the  all-pervasive  subject  of  the 
Vietnam  confilct.  For  the  first  time  since 
our  tragic  mistake  In  Initially  Involving  our- 
selves In  Southeast  Asia,  steps  have  been 
made  to  de-escalate  American  participation 
Flr.st,  the  President  pressed  forward  with 
the  negotiations  In  Paris  In  both  public 
and  secret.  At  the  same  time,  due  to  the 
frustrations  encountered  at  the  peace  talks, 
he  instituted  a  new  policy  of  VIetnamlzatlon. 
The  effects  of  Vletnao:ilzatlon.  as  I  said 
earlier,  are  already  apparent.  After  seven 
years  of  growing  American  Involvement  and 
rising  American  casualties,  the  reverse  la 
now  true  Significant  troop  withdrawals 
have  already  been  concluded  and  remaining 
U  S  forces  have  made  the  training  of  South 
Vietnamese  soldiers,  not  prosecution  of  the 
war    their  primary  objective. 

I  support  the  President  in  his  effort*  to 
terminate  our  Involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia  I  have  said  repeatedly  on  numerous 
occasions,  and  repeat  again  today,  that  our 
vital  interests  are  not  served  by  participa- 
tion In  land  wars  on  the  Asian  continent.  It 
Is  my  hope  that  the  agony  and  frustration 
of  this  war  will  Indelibly  Imprint  on  our 
minds  for  decades  to  come  the  lesson  of 
Vietnam. 

Finally,  let  me  relate  to  you  what  1  be- 
lieve to  be  the  central  challenge  of  the 
70s  It  Is  inextricably  Intertwined  with  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  and  It  Is  this.  It  Is  the 
question  of  national  priorities  It  Is  provid- 
ing the  answer  to  this  query,  given  the 
limited  revenue  available,  how  should  we  al- 
locate our  resources  In  order  to  best  eerve 
the  needs  of  the  country  In  the  coming 
years? 

The  reason  the  priorities  question  Is  so 
cU»ely  tied  to  Vietnam  Is  because  the  task 
of  reordering  priorities  depends  upon  our 
extrication  from  this  conflict  and  avoidance 
of  military  involvement  on  foreign  soil  un- 
less such  involvement  can  be  shown  to  be 
absolutely  essential  to  our  national  security. 
As  the  70  s  begin,  we  clearly  face  a  greater 
threat  from  within  than  from  without.  The 


tumult  in  our  cities,  the  violence  on  our 
campuses,  and  the  abject  poverty  ol  many 
of  our  citizens  considered  along  with  the 
roughly  $20  billion  a  year  cost  and  the  4O.0O<5 
lives  we  have  lost  In  Vietnam  tell  us  what 
our  priorities  have  been  In  the  past.  Ameri- 
cans know  where  their  tixes  ought  to  be  go- 
ing because  they  are  breathing  foul  fclr,  fish- 
ing in  polluted  lakes  and  rivers.  Attendlni; 
overcrowded  and  inadequate  schools,  and 
languishing  m  Insoluble  iriifTlc  jams  going  tj 
and  from  work  every  day. 

Why  do  these  problems  continue  and  even 
grow  more  severe"*  The  American  people  nov. 
know  the  answer  We  have  a  standing  Armv 
of  3  5  million  men  at  an  annxial  cost  of  35 
billion  dollars,  with  approximately  15  million 
of  these  abroad  ready  to  plunge  Into  local 
conflicts  on  a  moment  s  notice. 

Vietnam  has  shown  that  In  many  instances 
intcrvcnllcn  is  not  only  not  productive,  it  Is 
c:iUiilcr-producuve  As  I  have  said.  I  suppori 
the  President  m  his  efforts  to  end  this  con- 
flict but  let  us  all.  as  a  people,  resolve  that 
this  shall  not  happen  again  Such  Involve- 
ments: 

1  Do  not  obtain  the  desired  results. 

2  Sap  our  most  prized  resource — our 
juuth 

3.  Divert  resources  away  from  our  stagger- 
ing domestic  problems 

4  Inevitably  cause  Inflation  and  a  con- 
tinued weakening  of  our  currency. 

All  of  these  facts  give  us  an  undeniable 
mandate  to  seek  negotiation  rather  than 
confrontation  abroad,  and  attention  rather 
th.in  neglect  at  home.  This  is  the  challenge 
ol  the  70  8— the  challenge  to  re-buUd  Amer- 
ica  n  Jt  police  the  world. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  OCEAN  RE- 
SOURCES—ADDRESS BY  SENATOR 
SPONO 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  24.  1970.  the  distlngtiished  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Sponc>  delivered 
an  address  before  the  Kiwanis  Club  of 
Norfolk.  Va..  relating  to  the  development 
of  our  ocean  resources  and  the  vast  po- 
tential and  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
sea  As  Senator  Sponc  points  out,  the  re- 
sources of  the  sea  offer  almost  unlimited 
development  In  raw  materials,  food,  and 
medicines,  but  that  it  Is  incumbent  upon 
this  country  to  undertake  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  proper  development  and 
study  of  these  resources. 

I  commend  Senator  Sponc's  remarks 
to  the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sp«ech   bt   Senatob  William  B.  Sponc,   Jr. 
The  development  of  our  ocean  resources  Is 
one  of  the  urgent  tasks  facing  this  nation  in 
the  decade  ahead. 

For  thousands  of  years,  men  have  har- 
vested the  fruits  of  the  sea  But  only  in  the 
last  decades  have  they  come  to  appreciate 
the  full  potential  of  its  vast  resources  and 
to  develop  the  scientific  knowledge  and 
technology  necessary  to  exploit  It. 

The  time  la  at  hand  when  those  resources 
will  be  in  critical  demand.  Thirty  yeiirs  from 
now.  world  population  will  have  doubled, 
bringing  with  It  a  desperate  search  for  new 
sources  of  food.  Industry,  with  lU  heavy  call 
on  raw  materials  of  all  kinds,  should  expand 
at  "ven  greater  rates. 

This  growth  will  be  beyond  anything  our 
land  resources  alone  can  support.  A  turn  to 
the  oceans  Is  Inevitable,  and  In  some  fields, 
intensive  development  Is  already  under  way. 
Most  heavily  exploited  today  are  oil  and 
gns  which  account  for  about  90  percent  of 
the   value  of   all   minerals  taken  from  the 
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ocean.  OfT-shore  production  has  grown  from 
8  percent  of  the  world  total  In  1960  to  17 
percent  today.  By  1980.  it  Is  expected  to 
represent  more  than  a  third  of  all  production. 

Oil  Is  the  leader,  but  It  Is  by  no  means  the 
only  mineral  being  taken  commercially  from 
the  sea. 

If  you  own  a  magnesium  step  ladder,  Mxt 
odds  are  the  metaJ  In  It  was  extracted  from 
sea  water.  That's  where  the  U.S.  obtains 
most  of  its  supply.  That  Is  true  also  of  bro- 
mine which  Is  used  as  a  gasoline  additive.  In 
fact,  70  percent  of  the  world's  production  of 
that  element  Is  recovered  from  sea  water. 

Significant  quantities  of  sand,  gravel,  oys- 
ter shells  and  sulphur  are  also  being  mined 
off  U.S.  coasts.  Elsewhere  In  the  world,  zinc, 
copper,  sliver,  uranium  and  diamonds  are 
beginning  to  be  recovered  from  the  sea  In 
important  quantities. 

As  Impressive  as  some  of  today's  ocean 
mining  Is.  It  barely  scratches  the  surface  of 
the  ocean's  total  deposits.  No  one  knows  ex- 
actly how  extensive  they  are,  but  some  oce&n- 
ographers  and  geologists  have  estimated  the 
oceans  may  contain  as  much  as  50  quadril- 
lion metric  tons  of  useable  minerals. 

A  sizeable  pan  ol  that  wealth  lies  on  the 
continental  shelf  at  depths  of  200  meters 
or  less,  much  of  It  within  man's  reach  even 
considering  the  early  state  of  marine  engi- 
neering. This  underwater  frontier  bordering 
the  United  States  totals  about  930,000  square 
miles,  more  territory  than  was  Involved  In 
either  the  Louisiana  or  Alaska  purchases,  and 
perhaps  more  valuable. 

As  might  be  expected  the  most  plentiful 
and  probably  the  most  valuable  potential  re- 
source of  the  sea  Is  water  There  are  now  In 
operation  or  under  construction  today  some 
680  de.sallnatlon  plants  and  the  num'oer  is 
expected  to  Increase  by  25  percent  a  year  over 
the  next  ten  years.  While  the  cost  of  de- 
salted u-ater  Is  still  too  high  for  general 
use.  Improved  technology  Is  gradually  bring- 
ing It  down.  Today,  the  price  Is  about  85 
cents  per  1.000  ^Uons  as  compared  to  the 
35  cents  per  1,000  gallons  for  fresh  water 
charged  In  the  U.S. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  uses  of  sea  prod- 
ucts today  is  the  manufacture  of  drugs  from 
marine  bloactlve  substances.  For  example, 
a  poison  secreted  by  the  stoneflsh  was  dis- 
covered by  doctors  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California  to  reduce  blood  pressure 
In  animals.  Experiments  are  underway  to  see 
if  the  drug  can  be  used  to  treat  hypertension. 

A  new  antibiotic  was  discovered  after  re- 
searchers in  the  Antarctic  noted  that  the  in- 
testinal tracts  of  penguins  were  virtually 
free  of  bacteria.  An  investigation  led  to  the 
krlll.  the  penguin's  main  source  of  food,  and 
from  there  to  a  green  algae  which  is  the 
krlll's  chief  food.  The  antibiotic  synthesized 
from  this  substance  has  killed  virus  cultures 
In  laboratory  experiments. 

Another  fascinating  project  concerns  the 
Bonellla.  a  type  of  marine  worm.  Scientists 
have  observed  that  young  larvae  which  brush 
against  their  mothers  are  affected  by  a  hor- 
mone which  stops  their  growth  process.  Re- 
searchers are  now  investigating  the  hormone 
for  possible  applications  In  the  control  of 
cancers. 

A  vast  number  of  other  marine  biochemical 
agents  are  thought  to  have  possible  uses  in 
medicine,  so  many  that  one  doctor  has 
dubbed  the  ocean  a  sea-going  drugstore.  To 
date,  however,  only  about  one  percent  of  these 
substances  have  been  tested. 

Of  all  the  potential  uses  of  sea  products, 
none  Is  of  more  Immediate  importance  than 
the  production  of  food,  especially  of  animal 
protein  which  Is  the  most  basic  need  of  food- 
poor  countries. 

Seafood,  of  course,  is  a  rich  source  of  such 
protein  and  It  can  be  produced  Inexpen- 
sively and  In  enormous  quantity.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  only  about  two  per- 
cent of  the  available  supply  of  seafood  Is 
harvested  each  year. 

U.S.  fishermen  account  for  about  four  per- 


cent of  the  world  oatch,  a  flguire  that  has 
remained  constant  for  30  years.  That  is  only 
a  third  of  what  the  United  States  consumes 
each  year,  making  this  country  one  of  the 
world's  largest  importers  of  seafood  when  it 
clearly  has  the  potential  to  be  one  of  its 
great  exporters.  Marine  authorities  estimate 
that  U.S.  fishermen  harvest  only  one-tenth 
of  the  useable  sea  species  available  in  its 
waters. 

Aquaculture.  or  sea  farming,  could  greatly 
augment  the  production  of  traditional  fish- 
ing and  is  already  the  source  of  most  of  the 
world's  oysters. 

These  achievements  In  marine  develop- 
ment point  up  the  tremendous  economic 
potential  of  that  two-thirds  of  the  earth 
which  lies  beneath  the  sea.  And  It  is  only  a 
beginning.  As  land  resources  continue  to  de- 
cline in  relation  to  demand,  more  and  more 
industries  will  find  It  economically  feasible 
to  reach  out  to  the  ocean  for  their  raw  ma- 
terials. Ocean-related  businesses  and  Indus- 
try have  one  of  the  most  promising  growth 
prospects  In  the  world  today,  even  greater 
than  the  space  Industry. 

Unlike  the  space  program,  which  is  essen- 
tially a  Federal  undertaking,  the  exploration 
and  development  of  our  oceans  requires  a 
truly  national  etrort  which  will  mobilize 
the  resources  of  Industry,  the  scientific  cwn- 
munlty  and  government  at  all  levels.  Pri- 
vate enterprise  has  a  key  role  to  play  in  this. 
but  it  is  dependent  upon  the  support  and 
leadership  of  government  and  science  for  the 
development  of  the  technology  and  basic  re- 
search which  will  make  wide-spread  com- 
mercial exploitation  possible. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  needs  today  Is  for 
the  development  of  fundamental  technol- 
ogy— such  things  as  producing  corrosion- 
resistant  metals.  Improved  lighting  systems 
and  communication  networks — which  have 
application  in  a  wide  range  of  activities.  ThLs 
kind  of  work  is  the  essential  underpinning  of 
progress,  but  for  the  most  pan  it  is  beyond 
the  resources  of  private  Industry  to  support. 

Clearly,  government  has  a  role  to  play  here 
as  it  does  In  underwriting  basic  marine  re- 
search, providing  maps  and  weather  services, 
developing  manpower  resources  and  directing 
projects  of  national  scope.  Above  all.  govern- 
ment must  assume  the  responsibility  of  safe- 
guarding the  resources  of  ocean  and  shore 
frcm  the  kind  of  environmental  devestation 
that  accompanied  the  exploitation  of  our 
land  resources. 

In  many  areas  along  our  ccwists,  pollution 
Is  already  a  serious  problem.  It  is  estimated. 
lor  Instance,  that  more  than  a  tenth  of  the 
10.7  million  square  miles  of  shellfish-produc- 
ing waters  bordering  the  United  States  is  now 
unusable  becatise  of  pollution.  In  the  next 
decade,  the  amount  of  industrial  wastes 
reaching  the  oceans  is  expected  to  Increase 
sevenfold,  resulting  In  the  wide-spread  de- 
struction of  fish  and  other  aquatic  life. 

Competition  among  the  many,  often  In- 
compatible uses  of  the  coastal  region  poses  a 
serious  threat  to  Its  basic  ecology.  Thousands 
of  acres  of  tidal  wetlands  have  already  been 
lost  to  the  advance  of  housing  and  Industrial 
developments,  dredging  operations  and  gar- 
bage and  trash  dumps. 

If  we  are  going  to  preserve  these  valuable 
and  perishable  resources  and  avoid  the  mis- 
takes of  our  land  resource  development.  It  is 
essential  that  we  establish  now  a  vlgorotis 
program  for  coastal  zone  management.  At  the 
present  time,  this  responsibility  is  frag- 
mented among  22  different  Federal  agencies, 
and  more  than  1,000  state,  regional  and  local 
Jurisdictions. 

The  need  for  a  national  plan  of  action  is 
clear.  And  In  the  recent  report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  ICarlne  Science,  Engineering  and 
Resources,  I  believe  we  have  a  blueprint  for 
making  the  seventies  a  decade  of  ocean  devel- 
opment and  progress. 

While  X  do  not  agree  with  all  of  the  Com- 
missions' recommendations — and  there  are 
some  200  of  them — I  think  its  proposals  will 
take  us  a  long  way  toward  the  kind  of  sound 


marine  development  policy  we  should  have. 
Here  are  some  of  the  things  It  recommends: 

Establish  a  new  independent  agency  to  co- 
ordinate and  guide  the  national  effort.  It 
would  be  called  appronrlately  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Agency  or  NOAA 

Establish  six  national  action  projects  on 
which  to  focus  the  effort  of  the  program 
These  include  marine  test  facilities  and 
ranges,  a  lake  restoration  project,  continen- 
tal shelf  laboratories  i  for  which  our  own 
Virginia  Institute  of  Marine  Science  at 
Gloucester  Point  would  seem  to  be  the  proto- 
type) ,  a  submerged  nuclear  power  plant,  deep 
exploration  submersible  systems  and  a  pilot 
buoy    network. 

A  concerted  attack  on  coastal  zone  pollu- 
tion and  encouragement  of  a  coordinated 
Pederal-state-local  coastal  mangement 
policy. 

Expenditure  of  about  (8  billion  above  cur- 
rent outlays  in  the  decade  ahead. 

This  program  Is  now  before  the  Congre.s.-. 
and  the  President.  As  a  member  of  the  newly 
created  Oceanographlc  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  I  exF)ect  to 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  It  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  work  of  the  session  ahead. 

The  nation's  achievements  in  space  have 
demonstrated  the  tremendous  striking  power 
of  our  science  and  engineering  when  they  are 
focused  on  determined  objective  and  Infused 
with  a  sense  of  national  commitment.  To  set 
a  foot  In  the  dust  of  the  Sea  of  Tranquility, 
we  called  forth  the  greatest  outpwurlng  of 
talent  and  money  in  our  peacetime  history. 
The  infinitely  greater  promise  of  exploring 
and  developing  our  earth-bound  seas  deserves 
no  less. 


A  PROFILE  OF  THE  MIDDLE 
AMERICAN 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  just  had  an  opportunity  to  read  a 
very  fine  editorial  column  by  Joe  Par- 
ham,  editor  of  the  Macon,  Ga.,  News,  in 
which  is  given  a  profile  of  the  so-called 
"silent  majority''  or  "middle  Ameri- 
cans." 

In  my  judgment.  Mr.  Parham's  article 
accurately  reflects  the  thinking  and 
characteristics  of  the  man  in  the  middle 
of  America,  who  finds  himself  caught  be- 
tween extremes  on  the  right  or  the  left, 
and  who  wants  nothing  more  than  to  be 
able  to  live  and  work,  to  educate  his  chil- 
dren as  he  sees  fit,  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  his  labor.  And  he  wants  everybody  else 
to  do  the  same. 

I  bring  Mr.  Parham's  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mn>DLE  Ameuca 
(By  Joe  Parham) 

Call  them  what  you  like.  Some  term  tiiem 
the  "silent  majc«1ty."  Others  tag  them  the 
"middle  Americans."  The  label  doesn't  mat- 
ter. They  are  fed  up.  They  are  beginning  to 
flex  their  muscles.  And  they  may  be  over- 
whelming in  their  wrath.  ' 

What  is  a  middle  American  or  a  member 
of  the  silent  majority.^ 

He  is  a  guy  not  poor  enough  to  need  a 
government  handout  but  not  wealthy  enough 
to  be  unconcerned  about  sizeable  unexpected 
exp>ensee.  He  is  patriotic.  He  prefers  "Amer- 
ica the  BeauUful"  to  "Sock  It  to  Me,  Baby" 
He  stands  up  and  takes  off  his  hat  when  a 
lady  enters  the  room  or  a  band  plays  the 
"Star  Spangled  Banner"  and  if  he  has  a 
hangup  it's  on  patriotism,  not  the  futility  of 
life. 

Call  him  corny  if  you  like  but  he  thinks  a 
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cat  la  feline,  pot  is  a  \esse;  for  cuoking  '.hmgs 
In  and  fix  U  »  verb  meaning  to  repair  or 
mend.  H«  U  hit  harder  proportiouHtely  by 
t^xm  than  anyone  else  but  he  has  long  borne 
thia  burden  uncomplainingly  He  holds  the 
quaint  notion  that  everyone  who  shares  this 
wonderful  countrj-  ought  to  pay  according  to 
his  ability,  but  he  doesn  i  worry  t>x3  much  if 
a  bunch  of  weirdos  shack  up  in  i  communal 
living  eiperlment.  so  long  as  they  don't 
bother  their  neighbors 

The  sight  of  Old  Glory  puts  a  lump  In  hla 
throat,  a  tear  in  his  eye  and  steel  In  hU 
spine  And  fuz/  is  a  flutTy  Hut.  nut  offlcers  of 
the  law. 

Sure  he  goes  for  John  Wayne  more  than 
Dustln  Hoftmar.  for  Burl  Ives  more  than 
Jiml  Hendrtx  and  he'd  rather  see  a  gix>d  fo<.t- 
ball  gome  than  have  two  tickets  to  Ha:r  ' 
.inv  dav  In  the  week 

He  likes  movies  {o.,<l  hou.slng  accommoda- 
tions and  companions  to  l>e  clean  and  he 
thinks  the  purpose  of  a  university  is  to  edu- 
cate, not  provide  a  forum  for  imma'ure 
mlliu^nts  dedicated  to  destruction  rather 
ih-in  improvement  of  a  school 

Square  he  may  be  called  but  he  regards 
grass  as  green  ground-cover  put-on  as 
somethlP.«  you  do  with  a  pair  of  p.\n\s  and 
pop  as  what  the  wea.-el  went  He  mukes  the 
scene  all  right  but  It  is  at  church.  Siiiiday 
school,  a  civic  meeting  a  Little  L«nguers 
banquet,  a  Boy  Scout  hike  or  the  PTA. 
There  s  nothing  psychedelic  about  him  and 
the  only  swinging  he  ever  d:d  was  in  a  front 
pc>rch  awing  in   his  courting  days 

Soul  Is  something  Immortal  to  him  not  a 
name  for  a  type  of  food  or  kind  (>t  music  He 
gets  a  bigger  kick  out  of  landing  astroiKiuts 
on  the  mton  than  trying  to  burn  down  ■a 
town  Ivecause  the  world  owes  him  a  !i\iiig. 
and  hasn  t  produced 

He  prefers  cook-ouu  to  sit-ins  the  pledge 
of  .Mleglance  to  "black  pwwer  '  and  a  home 
with  kids  playing  on  the  lawn  to  a  pad  with 
a  year's  supply  of  birth  control  piHs  The 
beauty  of  America  makes  Wm  want  to  shout 
with  Joy  and  the  ugllnesa  of  the  Black  Pan- 
thers makes  him  want  to  regurgitate  in 
disrtLst 

Ererythlng  seems  to  be  squeezing  him  these 
davs  inflation,  hlfsh  interest  rates  screw- 
bail  school  buaalng  plans  shoddy  workman- 
ship a  Supreme  Court  which  won  t  let  hla 
children  pray  in  clasarooms  and  a  government 
which  too  often  aeenu  unresponsive  to  hia 
ne«ds  He's  tired  of  the  preasure  and  deafened 
by  the  shouting  and  beginning  to  stir  In 
anger 

He's  too  yoting  for  Medicare  and  too  f<ld  for 
rock  and  roll  He  could  be  a  service  sUllon 
attendant,  a  small  businessman,  a  teacher  or 
a  hard-working  Negro  farmer.  He  could  wear 
a  white  collar  or  a  blue  collar  He  could  be 
anybody. 

He's  a  big  man.  this  middle  Amenoau    Big 
In  pride  of  country    big  in  love  !ur  America. 
He  belongs  to  a  big  club 
Count  me  a  member 


end  up  on  the  black  market  In  Tokyo. 
New  Delhi,  and  Manila  turbulent  crowds 
have  noted  against  our  Ck)vernment  with 
"Yankee  go  home"  slogans.  President 
Marcos,  directly  following  his  reelecUon. 
recalled  the  2.000  Filipino  noncombat 
engineers  which  we  had  been  supporting 
In  our  War  for  Independence  our  pa- 
triots who  won  that  war  termed  the  Hes- 
sians and  others  who  fought  with  the 
redcoats  mercenaries  OIs  term  the  Ko- 
reans and  P^ilipmas  mercenaries  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  furnished  and 
maintained  a  small  number  of  fighting 
men  Because  of  the  austerity  programs 
recently  adopted  m  tlio.>e  countries,  these 
good  fiKlumg  men  are  being  withdrawn 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY  HESSIANS 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr  Pre.sident. 
Americans  should  know  when  told  that 
50.000  Korean  soldiers  and  2.000  Philip- 
pine noncombat  engineers  have  been 
helpmg  us  in  Vietnam  the  facts  are  that 
every  Korean  soldier  was  equipped, 
clothed,  and  maintained  by  our  taxpay- 
ers at  a  cost  of   $9,000  per  year  each 

Unfortimately.  those  2.000  noncombat 
engineers  who  are  sent  over  by  President 
Marcos  of  the  Philippine  Republic  which 
*as  created  at  high  cost  by  our  country 
m  life  and  treasure  cost  us  even  more. 
This,  in  addiUon  to  the  cost  of  PX  sup- 
plies grabbed  In  huge  quantities  by  Fili- 
pino and  Korean  soldiers,  most  of  which 


IMPROPER  BILLING  TO  THE 
MEDICARE  PROGRAM 

Ml  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, ye.stcrday.  as  appears  m  the  Con- 
CRESSIONAL  RECORD  on  pagcs  1151-1153. 
I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the 
Cook  County's  hospital  claims  toUllng 
over  $1  million  had  been  improperly 
billed  to  the  medicare  program  At  the 
same  time,  I  placed  in  Uie  Record  letters 
from  several  doctors  denying  that  they 
had  personally  filed  any  claims  or  re- 
ceived the  payments  listed  In  their 
names  This  creates  a  clear  care  of  po- 
tential fraud 

Today,  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Lvsued  a  press  re- 
lease, further  commenting  upon  these 
overpayments  and  outlining  the  stej>s 
that  are  now  being  taken  to  recover  these 
overpayments 

In  this  press  release.  Commissioner 
Ball  sUtes  that  the  billing  practices  of 
other  teaching  hospitals  are  being  ex- 
amined to  determine  the  extent  similar 
abuse  may  exist 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  press  relca.se  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

(Prom  a  news  release.  US  Department  of 
He.*lth.  Education  and  Welfare  Jan  27.  1970| 
Doctors  who  belong  to  a  Chicago  associa- 
tion of  physicians  may  be  held  Individually 
responsible  for  claims  Improperly  billed  to 
the  Medlcire  program  In  an  amount  that 
may  total  over  •I  million 

Robert  M.  Ball.  Commissioner  of  Social 
Security,  disclosed  this  today  In  the  case  of 
the  Asoclated  Physlrlans  uf  Cook  County 
Hospital,  a  tax-exempt  corp<jratlon  formed 
by  supervising  physicians  at  one  of  the  na- 
tion's largest  charity  hospitals 

There  Is  evidence,  the  Comml.ssloner  said, 
that  the  association  Improperly  submitted 
bilU  In  the  names  of  Individual  supervising 
physlcl.ins  for  services  actually  rendered 
only  by  Interns  or  resldent-s 

He  said  that  In  other  casM  there  w.is  no 
documentation  to  support  bills  for  services 
to  patients  and  that  ;ome  physicians  have 
told  the  Social  Security  Administration  they 
had  never  performed  any  services  tor  Medi- 
care beneficiaries  even  though  the  a-ssocla- 
tlon  submitted  bills  In  their  names 

Notice  has  been  given  to  the  as.soclatlon 
and  to  Individual  members  that.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  repayment  from  the  as  oclatlon's 
assets  the  Individual  members  are  person- 
ally responsible  for  the  amounts  billed  In 
their  naniei 

Commissioner  Ball  said  a  check  of  billing 
practices  of  other  teaching  hospltHls  over  the 


latt  8  months  has  uncovered  cases  of  Inade- 
quate documentation  resulting  in  the  sus- 
pension of  payments  for  some  periods  to 
200  of  the  nations  1.200  to  1.300  teaching 
hospitals,  both  large  and  small. 

In  all  but  90  of  these  situations,  pay- 
ments have  been  resumed  as  a  result  of  cor- 
rective mc.i.sures  designed  to  avoid  irregu- 
larities In  documentation  or  erroneous  bill- 
ings 

In  all  ca.ses.  steps  are  being  taken  to  re- 
cover any  Improper  payments 

Payments  to  the  Cook  County  Hosplul  as- 
soci.itinn  were  suspended  List  April.  Com- 
niissKiner  Ball  said,  after  its  billing  methods 
c.ime  under  question  and  an  Investigation 
was  begim  to  determine  the  total  amount 
Improperly  collected  from  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram 

The  estimate  of  the  overpayment  Is  based 
on  records  made  available  so  far  and  com- 
pares with  a  tot.i!  of  $1  6  million  for  whlcli 
the  assocl.itlon  has  billed  Medicare. 

Medlc.ire  regulations  provide  that  pay- 
ments may  be  made  to  a  supervising  physi- 
cian in  a  teaching  hospital  for  the  services 
he  has  personally  rendered  to  a  Medicare 
beneticlary  The  participation  by  an  Intern 
or  resident  (for  purposes  of  training)  in  the 
care  of  the  patient  docs  not  prevent  pay- 
ment to  the  attending  physclan  who  Is  also 
a  te.icher  Such  payments  may  be  made 
whether  the  beneficiary  Is  the  doctor's  pri- 
vate patient  and  Is  admitted  to  the  ho.spltal 
by  him  or  whether  the  patient  Is  assigned 
to  the  doctor  after  coming  to  the  hospital 
for  admission 

in  the  Cook  County  case,  however,  Intern.s 
and  residents  actually  performed  alone  many 
of  the  services  that  were  billed  to  the  Medi- 
care program  In  the  names  of  supervising 
physicians 

Since  the  cost  of  that  care  Is  part  of  over- 
all hospital  costs  and  is  already  paid  for 
under  the  Medicare  hospital  Insurance  plan. 
It  cannot  be  legally  billed  again  In  the  in- 
dividual doctor's  name  under  the  Medicare 
docror-blU  insurance  plan. 


OPPORTUNITIES  IN  OCEANO- 
GRAPHIC  CAREERS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  there  was 
recently  brought  to  my  attention  the 
publication  of  a  new  book  entitled  "Op- 
portunities in  Oceanographic  Careers." 
written  by  Odom  Panning,  who  formerly 
served  as  the  public  affairs  officer  for  the 
National  Council  on  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Development. 

The  book  Is  designed  to  serve  as  a  vo- 
cational guidance  manual  and  describes 
in  detail  the  wide  variety  of  career  op- 
portunities offered  in  marine  sciences. 
The  book  includes  an  estimate  that 
oceanographic  jobs  in  the  United  States 
will  increase  from  today's  5.800  to  100.000 
during  this  decade 

But  Mr  Fanning  makes  It  clear  that 
such  a  substantial  growth  will  mate- 
rialize only  If  three  related  expectations 
are  realized:  First,  that  funding  for  the 
Sea  Grant  College  program  is  increased: 
second,  that  other  principal  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commission  on  Marine 
Science.  Enelneerlng.  and  Resources  are 
adopted;  and.  third,  that  the  private 
.sector  will  continue  to  find  expanding 
markets  and  profit  opportunities  in 
ocean  endeavors. 

I  am  pleased  by  Mr  Fanning's  recos- 
nition  of  the  key  role  of  the  Sea  Grant 
College  program,  of  which  I  am  proud 
to  be  the  coauthor  with  Representative 
Paul  Rocers 

There  is  a   a  growing  interest  today 
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among  our  young  people  in  the  broad 
range  of  careers  encompassed  by 
oceanology.  This  new  publication.  I 
think,  offers  a  fine  starting  point  for 
youns  people  who  are  interested  in  ex- 
ploring these  career  opportunities. 

The  Interest  of  young  people  in  this 
Held  serves  also,  I  think,  as  a  constant 
reminder  of  the  responsibility  we  have 
to  formulate  and  pursue  a  vigorous  na- 
tional program  in  oceanology  that  will 
bring  to  fulfillment  the  exciting  pros- 
pects for  the  marine  sciences  in  this 
decade. 

GOVERNMENT  BY  PROPAGANDA 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
lead  article  In  Progressive  magazine  for 
January  deals  with  the  enormous  prop- 
aganda effort  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. It  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all 
Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Government  bv  Propacanda 

Those  young  Americans  who  count  them- 
selves among  the  vocal  minority  that  Is  less 
than  content  with  the  war  In  Vietnam  and 
other  aspects  of  American  foreign  policy  can 
look  forward  to  quick  relief  In  the  new  year. 
Their  doubts  will  be  dispelled  and  their  en- 
thusiasm kindled  by  no  less  a  pwrsonage 
than  Colonel  Michael  Collins,  the  command 
pilot  of  Apollo  11.  whom  President  Nixon 
has  designated  to  be  his  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Public  Affairs.  Under  the  dis- 
tinguished astronaut's  direction,  the  State 
Department  says,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Af- 
fairs "will  place  Increased  emphasis  on  en- 
hancement of  Its  contacts  with  the  youth 
of  the  country  in  recognition  of  the  un- 
precedented attention  young  people  have  di- 
rected to  the  nation's  foreign  policies." 

Colonel  Collins,  whose  complex  duties  In 
the  space  program  have  apparently  left  him 
with  ample  time  to  ponder  the  Intricacies  of 
the  Vietnam  question,  says  domestic  dis- 
senters "have  oversimplified  the  conflict."  He 
plans  to  set  the  record  straight,  using  some 
of  the  skills  be  acquired  at  Houston.  "If 
we  can  talk  very  clearly  from  a  distance  of 
a  minion  miles  In  the  space  program,"  he 
asserts.  "I  would  hope  that  some  of  that 
expertise  and  technique  might  be  carried 
over  toward  opening  up  the  lines  of  com- 
munication which  we  presently  find  some- 
what constricted,  particularly  In  regard  to 
the  youth  of  America." 

We  suspect  Colonel  Collins  Is  taking  on 
an  assignment  that  will  prove  even 
tougher — and  considerably  lees  rewarding — 
than  flying  to  the  moon.  But  we  will  haT« 
much  help  In  his  new  job.  In  signing  on 
with  the  Federal  government's  huge  and 
growing  propaganda  apparatus,  the  astro- 
naut Is  joining  an  effort  almost  as  elaborate 
as  the  one  he  leaves  behind.  The  obsession 
with  media  and  manipulation  that  character- 
ized President  Nixon's  1968  campaign  (and 
that  was  so  graphically  detailed  in  Joe  Mc- 
Glnnlas'  revealing  book.  The  Selling  of  the 
President) .  Is  rapidly  being  translated  Into 
highest  national  policy.  The  real  significance 
of  Vice  President  Agnew's  famous  speeches 
attacking  the  news  media,  we  believe,  was 
that  they  marked  the  beginning  of  a  bare- 
knuckled  campaign  to  establish  the  Admin- 
istration's propaganda  as  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  to  make  it  clear  that  any 
who  have  the  temerity  to  challenge  the  of- 
ficial line  win  risk  public  obloquy.  If  not 
censorship  and  repression.  This,  It  seems 
clear,    la    what    Administration    spokesmen 
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mean  when  they  talk  of  the  need  for  having 
the  nation  "speak  with  one  voice." 

Signs  of  the  new  brainwashing  campaign 
abound  at  every  band.  In  Washington  an 
Army  Major,  James  N.  Bowe,  who  spent 
five  years  as  a  prisoner  of  the  Vletcong.  has 
been  put  to  work  on  Capitol  Hill,  with  the 
Pentagon's  authorization  and  blessing,  as  a 
roving  lobbyist  for  the  war.  His  prime  func- 
tion appears  to  be  to  make  joint  radio  and 
television  appearances  with  hawkish  Con- 
gressmen, in  the  course  of  which  he  praises 
their  position  and  attaclcs  the  patriotism  of 
Congressional  doves.  As  Representative 
Charles  Wilson,  California  Democrat,  re- 
cently pointed  out.  Major  Rowe's  activities 
constitute  an  "Intrusion  of  the  military  Into 
politics  (that)  portends  difficult  and  danger- 
ous days  ahead.  This  Intrusion  comes  at  a 
time  when  the  Administration  seeks  to  stifle 
dissent  as  well  as  to  polarize  and  isolate  In- 
dividuals who  are  In  disagreement  with  the 
President's  'Vietnam  policy." 

Abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  the  propag.-inda 
machinery  Is  moving  Into  high  gear  Under 
the  direction  of  Prank  J.  Shakespeare  Jr., 
an  ultra-conservative  who  suggested  not 
long  ago  that  television  networks  ought  to 
consider  "a  man's  Ideology"  before  hiring 
him  for  news  work,  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  has  dropped  all  pretense  to  objec- 
tivity in  presenting  the  news.  The  agency's 
proudest  recent  production  is  The  Silent 
Majority,  a  flfteen-mlnute  film  designed  to 
persuade  audiences  In  104  foreign  countries 
that  almost  all  Americans  share  the  Presi- 
dent's "certainty  of  the  need  for  an  hon- 
orable solution  of  the  Vietnam  war."  The 
carefuUy  doctored  script  features  the  finding 
of  Dr  George  Gallup,  the  pollster,  of  wide- 
spread support  for  the  President's  November 
3  Vietnam  speech,  and  omits  Dr.  Gallup's 
finding  that  this  support  Is  contingent  on 
the  assumption  that  American  troops  will 
be  rapidly  withdrawn  from  Vietnam.  A  more 
ambitious  USIA  production  on  Vietnam, 
ninety  minutes  long  and  In  full  color,  is  now 
In  production  at  a  cost  of  (200.000. 

These  efforts  are  strictly  small  potatoes, 
however,  compared  to  the  huge  and  costly 
propaganda  operations  maintained  by  the 
nation's  military  establishment  to  beguile 
and  bemuse  the  American  people — at  their 
own  expense.  The  gargantuan  scope  of  these 
operations  was  revealed  last  month  by  Sen- 
ator J  W.  F^ilbrlght  of  Arkansas,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, In  a  series  of  Senate  speeches  that 
received  altogether  too  little  public  atten- 
tion. In  the  past  decade.  Senator  Fulbrlght 
reported,  the  Pentagon's  budget  for  "public 
relations  and  public  Information"  has  multi- 
plied tenfold  and  now  stands  at  the  stag- 
gering total  of  $27.9  million — a  conserva- 
tive figure,  as  the  Senator  noted,  since  It 
omits  such  coEtly  overhead  Items  as  the 
cost  of  military  aircraft  used  on  propaganda 
misslona. 

In  the  Defense  Department  and  In  each  of 
the  armed  services,  an  army  of  publicists  to- 
taling at  least  3300  clvlUans  and  mUitary 
men — again  the  estimate  Is  conservative — 
Is  employed  to  peddle  the  Pentagon's  views  to 
the  public.  Their  work.  Senator  Fulbrlght 
reported.  Includes  such  enterprises  as  these: 

A  continuing  program  of  high-flying 
junkets  for  joumallats  and  prominent  busi- 
nessmen, politicians,  and  civic  leaders,  de- 
signed to  make  friends  and  influence  people 
in  behalf  of  the  military  point  of  view. 

A  dally  Dlal-«-Handout  service  through 
which  any  citizen  can  hear  the  latest  Penta- 
gon news  release  by  calling  Oxford  5-6201. 

A  constant  stream  of  packaged  radio  and 
television  programs  and  Alms  disseminated 
to  the  media  and  the  public  free  of  charge. 
"According  to  information  suppUed  me," 
Senator  Fulbrlght  said,  "official  film  pro- 
duced by  the  military  departments  and  re- 
leased last  year  to  the  medU  totaled  35,430 


feet  and  was  included  In  284  separate  news- 
film  stories." 

A  speakers'  bureau  that  dispatches  thou- 
sands of  military  officers  around  the  country 
to  sell  the  Pentagon  line  to  Rotary  luncheons, 
PTA  meetings,  businessmen's  conventions, 
labor  conferences  and  almost  every  other 
conceivable  type  of  public  gathering.  Gen- 
eral William  C.  Westmoreland  averages  .six 
speeches  a  month — "quite  a  schedule."  the 
Senator  observed,  "for  a  professional  soldier 
whose  mission  was  to  act  as  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army." 

A  series  of  touring  Army  exhibits  that 
were  viewed  by  some  13  5  million  Americans 
in  one  six-month  period  and  garnered,  ac- 
cording to  official  reports,  "508  minutes  of 
television  coverage.  .  .  ,  well  over  3.000 
minutes  on  the  radio  and  more  than  4.000 
column  inches  ol  news  coveriige  In  local 
newsp.ipeis." 

The  Pentagon's  propaganda  apparatus 
functions  not  only  in  behalf  of  the  total 
military  estabUshment,  but  permits  each 
service  to  wage  its  own  competitive  propa- 
ganda drive  at  public  expense.  Thus  the 
Army  states  that  the  goals  of  its  Informa- 
tion program  are  to  "develop  public  esteem 
and  respect  for  the  Army  and  Army  person- 
nel; gain  public  understanding  and  support 
of  the  Army's  role  In  a  sound  national  mili- 
tary program;  Inspire  public  confidence  In 
the  Army's  ability  to  accomplish  Its  mission 
now  and  In  the  future."  Among  the  Items 
the  Navy  chooses  to  emphasize  are  "the  need 
for  modern  ships,  aircraft,  and  equipment 
throughout  the  Navy"  and  "the  challenge  of 
the  continued  growth  of  Soviet  sea  power 
and  its  expanding  worldwide  operations." 
The  Air  Force  sees  it  as  its  objective  to  "pro- 
mote awareness,  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation" of  the  notion  that  "clearly  superior 
U.S.  aerospace  forces  capable  of  defeating 
the  enemy  offer  the  surest  means  of  deter- 
ring global  war."  Though  President  Nixon 
has  announced  that  his  defense  goal  Is  "suf- 
ficiency," the  Air  Force  propaganda  theme 
still  stresses  the  need  for  "maintaining 
superiority." 

The  public,  in  brief,  pays  two  ways:  It 
pays  not  only  for  the  vast  overkill  arsenal 
maintained  by  the  armed  services,  but  for 
the  propaganda  programs  designed  to  per- 
suade It  that  the  arsenal  Is  needed.  It  also 
pays  for  being  sold  the  Pentagon's  paranoid 
view  of  world  affairs. 

"Taxpayers  are  at  a  decided  disadvantage 
at  best  In  questioning  programs  their  Gov- 
ernment would  thrust  upon  them.  Senator 
P^llbrlght  pointed  out.  "When  unlimited  re- 
sources are  available  to  a  Government  agency 
for  selling  purposes,  the  pubUc  does  not 
stand  a  chance.  Today  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment Is  engaged  In  a  vast  effort  to  seU  the 
Administration's  Vietnam  policy  to  the  pub- 
lic, as  It  did  to  seU  the  Vietnam  poUcy  of 
the  previous  Administration.  This  Is  only 
one  step  removed  from  vising  the  public  re- 
lations resources  of  the  military  estabUsh- 
ment to  rid  the  Congress  of  those  who  ques- 
tion executive  branch  policies.  If  the  present 
trend  continues,  '1984'  may  arrive  long  be- 
fore the  next  fifteen  years  have  gone  by." 

In  one  of  his  attacks  on  the  networks 
and  the  press.  Vice  President  Agnew  referred 
to  a  "small  group  of  men"  who  shape  public 
opinion  In  America.  Such  a  group  exists.  It 
seems  clear — but  In  the  Government,  not  in 
the  media.  And  It  Isn't  small. 


A  PRAYERFUL  TRIBUTE  TO  THE 
STATE  OF  GEORGIA 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Sunday  Dean  Francis  B.  Sayre,  Jr.,  of 
the  Washington  Cathedral,  paid  a  pray- 
erful tribute  to  the  State  of  Georgia,  for 
which  I  know  all  Georgians  are  grateful. 

It  has  been  a  practice  of  Dean  Sayre 
to  so  honor  the  individual  States  on  or 
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as  near  theieto  the  date  that  tJiat  State 
ratified  the  US  Constitution  Dean 
Sayre  has  close  family  ties  to  GeorKla 
In  that  his  mother  was  twm  In  Gaines- 
ville 

His  prayer  for  Georsla  was  beautiful 
and  Inspirational,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  prayer 
was  ordered  to  be  punted  m  the  RrcoRn. 
as  follows 

A  Prater  fur  Gkori^ia 
(By  the  Very  Reverend  Krancls  B   Sayre   Jr  i 

Cherish,  I-ord,  the  hardy  spirit  ut  Thy 
servants  wht>se  li. es  are  rtioted  m  the  ta*iiy 
eartJi  ol  Georgia  Nurture  In  them  the 
precious  fibre  of  freedom  wTested  by  their 
fathers  from  the  upland  clearings  and  work- 
worn  fields  Visit  now  upon  the  sons  In  their 
towns  and  cities  and  burgeoninK  affairs,  such 
fresh  vision  of  Thy  destiny  that  they  may 
ever  be  knit  together  in  fruitful  life  and 
liberty,  planting  deep  the  seed  of  courage 
by  their  abounding  streams,  and  winning 
Thy  bles&ing  upon  the  gix)d;y  land,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord   Amen 


AMERICAS   FRIENDSHIP   FOR 
ISRAEL  IS  NONNEGOTIABLE 

Mr  MONTOYA  Mr  President.  I  have 
watched  recent  American  Middle  East 
policy  with  more  than  a  little  dismay 
Especially  was  I  disappointed  by  recent 
statements  made  by  Secretary  of  Slate 
Rogers,  which  seemed  to  t)e  a  most  sig- 
nificant erosion  of  America  s  traditional 
position  of  strong  support  for  this  tiny 
democracy  As  of  this  morning.  President 
Nixon  has  formally  reaffirmed  our  coun- 
try's support  for  Israel,  promising  that 
she  will  be  able  to  obtain  arms  she  re- 
quires here  I  welcome  that  statement  by 
the  President,  and  fervently  hope  that 
such  a  commitment  will  be  lived  up  to 

Once  again.  France,  thwarted  in  her 
childish.  19th  century  desire  to  play  the 
posturing  role  of  a  great  power,  has 
roiled  the  trouble  waters  of  this  ever  vol- 
atile area  Traditionally  she  has  fallen 
back  upon  a  drive  to  assert  herself  in  the 
Mediterranean  when  she  fails  elsewhere, 
as  has  been  the  case  recently  Obsessed 
with  dislike  and  envy  of  the  United 
States  and  simple  Kreed.  she  has  thrust 
herself  mto  the  vacuum  of  the  Middle 
East,  seekmg  to  broaden  her  power  and 
widen  her  share  of  profit  from  arms  sales 
there.  It  is  a  fact  that  Egypt  played  a 
major  role  m  negotiating  the  major  arms 
sale  Just  announced  between  France  and 
Ubya. 

Prance  hid  the  truth  from  her  own  peo- 
ple as  well  as  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
on  the  sale  of  Mirages,  Libya  has  not 
enough  pilots  to  fly  even  half  of  them. 
much  less  the  entire  lot.  It  is  also  obvious 
that  Prance  will  further  exacerbate  this 
situation,  addmg  her  contribution  to 
what  the  Soviet  Union  has  already 
poured  into  Arab  arsenals 

It  IS  absolutely  inconceivable  to  me 
how.  in  light  of  auch  accumulated  evi- 
dence, this  country  can  allow,  even  for 
a  moment,  any  shadow  of  a  doubt  to 
creep  into  the  minds  of  our  friends  and 
enemies  about  our  intentions  toward 
and  relations  with  Israel  The  Soviet- 
backed  and  Communist-influenced  Arab 
regimes  have  aimed  insult  and  injury 
at  the  United  States  with  growing  feroc- 
itv   and   disregard   for   truth    Bristling 


with  Russian  weapons,  they  have  hurled 
themselves  again  and  again  at  minus- 
cule Israel  Frankly.  I  have  been  thnlled 
to  see  how  she  has  responded  and  tri- 
umphed, almost  as  if  a  biblical  tale  was 
tjeing  reenactcd  It  has  been  to  our  own 
credit  that  we  have  aided  and  assisted 
licr  to  help  herself 

I.^rael  remembers  Chechoslovakia  in 
1938  and  1968  She  knows  there  are  mod- 
ern Neville  Chamberlains  who  would  sell 
her  out  as  the  Czechs  were  She  looks  at 
Biafra.  realizing  full  well  what  happens 
to  those  who  place  an  abundance  of  tru^t 
in  world  good  will,  international  moral- 
ity, and  public  opinion  Far  belter  that 
.^.iie  should  keep  her  powder  dry. 

The  ring  of  enemies  slavering  for  her 
life  IS  tight  around  her  Dozens  of  na- 
tions have  made  millions  liomeiess.  yet 
only  Israel  is  told  she  must  take  back 
any  and  all  refugees  Only  Israel  must 
vMn  a  war  and  beg  for  peace  talks  on  a 
face-to-face  basis  with  her  foes  And 
always  there  are  those  who  echo  shrill 
accusations  of  those  who  wish  to  see 
Hitlers  job  finished  by  Nasser  To  them, 
any  honest  man  can  only  show  contempt 
Therefore,  I  doubly  welcome  President 
Nixon  s  statement  yesterday  It  is  the 
antithesis  of  Secretary  Rogers'  recent 
speech,  which  edged  America  uncom- 
fortably close  to  endorsement  of  Com- 
munist goals  of  Israeli  extinction  Every 
American  conscience  recoils  m  distaste 
from   such   an  endorsement. 

Mr  President,  It  is  the  height  of  folly 
to  feel  that  by  siding  with  Israels  en- 
emies, we  shall  win  friends  In  the  Arab 
world  No  matter  how  pro-Arab  our  pol- 
icy might  be.  Arab  triumph  would  be  ac- 
companied by  an  almost  hysterical  de- 
fiance of  America  and  the  entire  west- 
ern world  A  victorious  Nasser  would  run 
rouKhshod  over  the  Middle  East,  acting 
as  Russia's  absent  and  communisms 
champion  It  is  m  America  s  Interest  to 
help  Israel  remain  strong,  and  we  need 
not  promise  troops,  for  Israel  does  not 
want  them,  and  has  never  a^ked  for 
them 

Why  should  we  open  the  Suez  Canal  to 
Soviei  vessels  carrying  equipment  to 
North  Vietnam^  Why  should  we  partici- 
pate in  so-called  four  power  talks 
w  hich  aim  at  deciding  the  fate  of  a  coun- 
try which  is  excluded  from  such  inti- 
mate discussions''  How  can  a  nation  like 
France,  actively  working  fur  Israel  s  de- 
struction, be  included  in  such  talks, 
where  she  will  only  espouse  the  Arab 
cause'' 

It  was  a  sad  day  indeed  when  we  be- 
gan to  turn  our  back  on  our  only  stanch 
friend  in  that  area  of  the  world  It  is  de- 
grading for  America  to  sidle  up  to  tinpot 
dictators  and  whine  for  their  favor  In 
the  name  of  "evenhandedness"  I  fer- 
vently hope  President  Nixon  will  follow 
up  his  reversal  of  Secretai-y  Rogers'  pre- 
vious statement  with  tangible  aid  to  Is- 
rael She  should  be  allowed  to  obtain 
the  arms  she  requires  in  order  to  main- 
tain her  position  and  right  to  exist. 


appropriations      measure      last      night 
stated : 

The  Is-sue  Is  not  whether  some  of  us  are 
fiT  education  and  health,  and  others  against 
It 

That,  however,  is  precisely  the  is.sue — 
It  IS  one  of  priorities. 

This  Congress  has  made  net  reductions 
of  some  $7  5  billion  in  the  President's 
budspt  requests  We  cut  back  on  11  of 
the  14  spending  bills  to  come  before  us 
in  our  effort  to  hold  down  Government 
expenditures  and  help  fight  inflation  It 
IS  obvious  the  Congress  has  exceeded  the 
President's  performance  in  this  area. 

In  1969,  my  State  of  Hawaii  received 
$21,753,891  in  Federal  aid  to  education. 
This  year  the  President  proposed  this 
be  cut  back  to  $13,694,288  for  my  State, 
despite  increased  student  enrollments 
and  increased  education  costs.  Congress 
appropriated  $21,046,106  for  my  State, 
which  the  President  has  now  vetoed. 
This  can  surely  not  be  considered  a 
spendthrift  gesture.  The  situation  is 
similar  in  other  States. 

The  President  vetoed  this  measure  on 
two  ba-sic  counts — both  of  which  are 
groundle.ss 

He  rejected  it  first  on  the  grounds 
that  It  IS  inflationary.  But  in  fact  these 
funds  have  already  been  spent  or  at  least 
earmarked  and  encumbered. 

Does  the  President  suggest  that  we 
now  fire  some  of  our  teachers?  Does  he 
suggest  that  we  return  instructional  ma- 
terials to  the  supplier? 

The  issue  at  stake  is  whether  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  going  to  pay  its  share 
of  this  year's  education  bill,  or  whether 
this  administration  will  renege  on  its 
commitment  and  shift  an  Increasing 
share  of  the  burden  onto  our  already 
overburdened  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

By  this  veto  President  Nixon  has  just 
increased  this  year's  taxes  of  the  people 
of  Hawaii  by  over  $7  mllUon  for  educa- 
tion alone. 

The  Presidents  second  justification 
goes  to  the  very  heart  of  our  educational 
system  In  attacking  the  purposes  for 
which  these  funds  are  to  be  spent  he 
assumes  greater  expertise  in  his  office, 
and  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  in  de- 
termining education  priorities  than  exist 
m  either  the  US.  Office  of  Education  or 
our  State  and  local  boards  of  education. 
This  lack  of  faith  in  our  traditional  edu- 
cation decisionmaking  process  is  both 
undeserved  and  unfortunate. 

I  believe  our  State  education  author- 
ities are  fully  as  competent — Indeed 
more  competent — in  making  such  deci- 
sions as  either  Mr,  Nixon  or  Budget  Di- 
rector Mayo,  as  the  President  so  ade- 
quately demonstrated  last  night. 


THE    PRF^IDENTS    VETO    OF    THE 
LABOR-HEW  APPROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr  INOUYE  Mr  President,  our  Presi- 
dent, in  his  message  vetoing  the  HEW 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President,  I  ded- 
icate my  remarks  on  human  rights 
today  to  the  52d  anniversary  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  "free  and  sovereign" 
Ukrainian  Republic,  On  January  22, 1918, 
the  Ukrainian  Central  Rada  proclaimed 
the  Independence  of  the  Ukrainian  Re- 
public, 

Fifty-two  years  after  its  Independence 
proclamation,   the  Ukraine  Republic  is 
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no  lonsjer  free;  it  is  no  longer  Independ- 
ent. For  long  years  the  Ukraine  fought 
for  its  independence  and  finally  achieved 
it  in  the  breakup  of  the  Czarist  Russian 
Fnipire  A  short  2  years  after  it  had  won 
lis  freedom,  tliough,  the  Ukraine  found 
it-  independence  crushed  in  the  expan- 
Mcn  of  the  Russian  Communist  Empire. 

Officially  the  Ukraine  Is  one  of  the 
s  .vcreign  and  equal  constituent  repub- 
lic." of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  theorj-  it  is 
an  independent  state  and  a  member  of 
tl.c  United  Nations.  But  the  so-called 
Ukrainian  Government  in  Kiev  is  little 
more  than  a  puppet  government  imposed 
0..  the  Ukrainian  people  by  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  U,S  S.R. 

In  reality  the  Ukraine  is  little  more 
tlian  a  colony  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Under 
the  Russian  Communists,  Ukrainian  pa- 
triots have  been  killed,  exiled,  or  other- 
wise intimidated  and  repressed.  Ukrain- 
ian nationalism  has  been  effectively 
stifled;  Ukrainian  culture  crippled. 

UKRAINIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAT 

But  the  spirit  of  a  free  and  indepyend- 
ent  Ukraine  is  far  from  extinct.  In  Wis- 
consin we  have  thousands  of  Ukrainians; 
some  bom  in  the  Ukraine  and  many  na- 
tive born  American  citizens.  For  us  the 
free  Ukrainians  in  our  midst  have  always 
been  a  source  of  inspiration  for  the  ideals 
of  freedom  and  independence — ideals 
which  are  particularly  important  to  all 
citizens  of  Wisconsin. 

The  effort  to  secure  humsm  rights  is 
essentially  an  attempt  to  secure  for  each 
individual  the  greatest  possible  amount 
2:  of  freedom  and  self-expression.  In  com- 
3  memoratlng  the  independence  of  the 
Ukraine,  I  would  like  to  recall  some 
thoughts  expressed  by  the  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee  of  America  when  it 
said: 

Although  the  true  Ukrainian  stat«  has 
been  deatroyed,  the  Ukr»lnlan  National  Revo- 
lution llTes  on  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  tTkrainlan  people. 

To  this  I  would  like  to  add  that  it  also 
lives  on  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
American  people. 


PROFANITY   ON   TELEVISION 
NEWSCASTS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  received  numerous  compltunts  re- 
garding a  CBS  television  newscast  of 
Monday,  January  5,  6:30  p.m.  eastern 
standard  time,  on  which  I  understand 
extreme  profcuilty  was  used.  I  did  not 
happen  to  see  this  particular  program, 
but  Judging  from  the  angry  correspond- 
ence that  I  have  received  and  the  way  it 
has  been  conveyed  to  me,  this  kind  of 
broadcasting  is  not  necessary  to  news 
reporting.  In  the  Interest  of  common- 
sense  and  good  taste,  neither  Is  it  to  be 
condoned  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  the  individual  sta- 
tions, nor  by  the  viewing  public. 

I  have  written  the  FCC  to  Join  my  con- 
stituents in  this  protest  and  to  attempt 
to  secure  a  transcript  of  that  particular 
broadcast.  In  order  that  I  might  ascer- 
tain the  context  In  which  the  alleged 
profanity  was  employed. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  to  hear  FCC 


Chairman  Dean  Burch  declare  on  a  news 
program  last  Sunday  night  that  televi- 
sion stations  especially  ought  to  be  more 
circumspect  in  broadcasting  news  ma- 
terial of  dubious  value  and  questionable 
taste,  particularly  when  the  Inclusion  of 
such  material  adds  nothing  to  the  Import 
of  the  news  other  than  sensation. 

The  Laurens  County  News,  of  Dublin, 
Ga,,  on  January  7,  1970.  published  a  very 
fine  editorial  entitled  "Mom,  I  Heard  It 
on  CBS  News."  which  discusses  this  par- 
ticular program  and  the  overall  problem 
in  forceful  and  eloquent  terms,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Mom.  I  Heard  It  on  CBS  News 

We  practically  knew  It  was  going  to  hap- 
pen sooner  or  later,  but  we  had  no  idea  the 
time  was  ripe.  We  didn't  even  expect  to 
see  It  ourselves  because  In  our  business  we 
usually  hear  about  what  happened  on  TV 
•last  night"  from  others — very  seldom  do 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  watch  the  eve- 
ning news  on  TV. 

It  was  unmistakable.  If  you  were  watch- 
ing you  might  have  thought  you  misinder- 
*lood  the  first  time,  but  there  was  no  doubt 
when  It  occurred  repetltlously  again. 

On  Monday  evening's  CBS  News  with  Wal- 
ter Cronklte  not  only  on  one.  but  on  two 
separate  occasions,  the  most  profane  words 
we  have  ever  heard  were  broadcast  into  the 
living  rooms  of  listeners  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  true  character  of  CBS 
finally  unveiled  Itself  when  subjects  who 
used  Ood's  name  In  a  most  vain  manner 
were  chosen  above  (what  we  believe  to  be) 
thousands  of  others  whose  news  is  of  much 
greater  value   than  that   reported   by   CBS. 

An  apology  from  Mr.  Cronklte  was  forth- 
coming at  the  close  of  Tuesday  night's  news 
cast.  But  since  the  incidents  were  purposely 
Included  In  Monday's  news  cast,  we  wonder 
If  the  apology  Is  genuine.  Therefore,  we  find 
it  somewhat  difficult  to  forgive  Mr.  Cronklte 
for  the  obtrusive  langueige  used  on  his  news 
program. 

In  his  apology  he  noted  that  the  profanity 
was  Included  only  to  dramatlae  the  nattire  of 
the  Incidents.  It  Is  quite  obvious  that  the 
networks  are  becoming  more  dramatic  and 
less  objective  in  their  news  reporting.  How- 
ever, we  failed  to  see  the  drama  In  the 
incidents  In  question.  It  appeared  to  us  to  be 
nothing  more  than  an  irreverent,  disrespect- 
ful, and  downright  blasphemous  act  of  CBS 
news  directors  who  have  evidently  lost  all 
sense  of  values. 

While  It  Is  practlcaUy  Impossible  to  shelter 
children  from  all  the  profanity  being  spoken 
by  those  whose  vocabulary  Is  no  better  than 
the  news  subjects  of  CBS,  parents  who  at- 
tempt to  do  so  can  at  least  provide  a  whole- 
some atmosphere  In  their  homes,  even  if  It 
means  viewer  censorship  of  entire  TV  pro- 
grams. Mr  Cronklte  must  not  be  aware  that 
his  program  can  be  tuned  out  just  as  easily 
as  the  Smothers  Brothers'  program,  or  he 
may  be  forgetting  (he  probably  didn't  know 
before  Monday  night)  that  the  number  of 
persons  who  vigorously  disapproved  the  pro- 
fanity far  exceeds  the  number  who  condoned 
It. 

We  do  not  lay  all  the  blame  for  Monday 
night's  Indignities  at  the  feet  of  CBS  officials 
even  though  the  perpetrations  received  their 
stamp  of  approval.  The  public  has  been 
soothed  by  the  doctrine  of  gradualism  which 
has  brought  about  vulgarity,  obscenity, 
pornography,  and  comparable  moral  oSenses 
from  high  piaces  as  weU  as  the  news  media. 
These  offenses  have  been  accepted  as  being 


too  mild  to  speak  out  against,  so  the  cumu- 
lative total  of  the  advances  from  one  offense 
to  another  has  resulted  in  the  extreme  which 
occurred  Monday  night.  However,  it  was  only 
a  few  degrees  worse  than  the  status  quo. 

So  how  can  one  fully  blame  CBS  for  trying 
to  extend  the  status  quo  to  the  acceptance 
of  using  Gods  name  in  vain?  They  have 
been  constantly  extending  it  in  that  direc- 
tion for  several  years  now. 

If  you  have  been  successful  In  sheltering 
your  child  from  profanity  and  you  hear  him 
repeat  the  words,  don't  be  surprised  when  he 
answers  your  question  "Where  did  you  hear 
that?"  with  "Mom,  I  heard  it  on  C~S  News." 

This  creates  a  terrible  dilemma.  Do  you 
accept  this  degree  of  profanity  in  your  living 
room,  or  do  you  throw  away  your  TV  set?  If 
you  reach  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  let  us 
know.  We  find  ourselves  In  the  same  predica- 
ment. 


FOREIGN  POLICY  MESSAGE  AND 
POSTURE  STATEMENT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  President  plans  to  sub- 
mit a  message  on  foreign  policy  to  Con- 
gress. I  am  also  pleased  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  at  the  urging  of  the  Cc«n- 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  has  decided 
to  submit  an  annual  foreign  siffalrs  pos- 
ture statement  to  Congress.  I  am  con- 
fident that  both  of  these  irmovations 
will  contribute  a  great  deal  to  public  dis- 
cussion of  foreign  policy  issues  in  the 
coming  years. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  submitted  an  annual  pos- 
ture statement  to  Congress,  a  statement 
which  dwelled  heavily  on  foreign  policy 
matters  which  fall  primarily  within  the 
province  of  the  Department  of  State. 
I  foimd  it  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  Department  having  primary  respon- 
sibility would  be  content  to  allow  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  usurp  its  pre- 
rogatives and  warp  further  the  demarca- 
tion line  between  foreign  policy  and  de- 
fense matters.  I  hope  that  the  State  De- 
partment's decision  signals  a  general 
determination  to  restore  the  Department 
to  its  proper  role  within  the  executive 
branch  in  the  foreign  policymaking 
process. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  committee  and 
the  Department  of  State  about  a  posture 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cor- 
respKjndence  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mat  22.  1969. 

Hon.  WnXIAM  P.  ROGEHS, 

Secretary  of  State, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Mb.  Secret  AST:  I  am  sure  you  are 
familiar  with  the  annual  posture  statement 
submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  As  you  know,  by  tradition,  the 
Secretary  of  State  appears  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  early  each  session  for 
a  briefing  on  the  world  situation.  This  one 
meeting  does  not  provide  the  Committee 
with  as  much  detailed  information  on  the 
world  situation  as  Is  desirable.  I  believe  that 
the  Committee  would  benefit  greatly  from  a 
detailed  posture  statement  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  comparable  to  that  submitted 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  Committee 
would,  of  course,  have  no  objection  to  this 
statement  being  made  available  to  other 
Interested  Congressional  committees.  I  sug- 
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nest  that  you  suboiU  classified  and  unclassl- 
tied  versioua  i>(  the  stateiueut. 
Smcerely  yours. 

J     W     PVLBRtOHT. 

Ciairrnon 
PS     I  believe  this  would  be  mutually  bene- 
hiial 

The  Secretarv  of  aiArE. 
V,  ash\ngton.  June  .'i.  1969 
H.'ll    J    W    Fv  UBmcHT, 

f.ji   man    CummUtee  on  Fwetgn   Relatwns. 
US    St-nale 

DtAR  Mr  Chairman  Thanlc  y>-u  for  your 
letter  or  May  22  raising  the  possibility  or  my 
presenting  to  the  Committee  at  the  beij;!"- 
ning  or  each  scsiiun  o(  Congress  a  detailed 
foreign  p>oliL>  review  with  classified  and  un- 
ci.iosii.ed  ieciions 

I  understand  that  .such  a  project  has  been 
ciiiaiUered  in  this  Depar'.ment  over  the  la^t 
rew  years  but  for  one  reason  or  another  has 
never  been  carried  forward  My  inrlal  reac- 
tion to  your  suggestion  Is  a  favorable  one. 
but  before  reaching  a  final  decision  I  would 
like  to  explore  a  little  further  how  such  a 
Btaiement  would  be  prepared  and  what  it 
would  contain  This  exploratiun  is  now  under 
way  with  the  thought  that  if  we  do  supply 
such  a  statement,  the  first  one  would  be 
sent  to  your  Committee  soon  after  the  Con- 
gress reconvenes  this  coming  January 

I  will  be  in  touch  with  you  again  after  we 
have  studied  the  question  further. 

With  best  regards 
Sincerely, 

William  P    Rocbrs 

Septfmbfr  10.  1969 
Hon  William  P  Rogers. 
Secretary  of  State. 
Washtngton.  D  C 

Dear  Mr  Secretary  It  has  occurred  to  me 
on  several  occasions  during  recent  Senate 
debate  on  the  military  authorization  bill  that 
an  annual  detailed  rorelgn  policy  posture 
statement  similar  to  that  submitted  annually 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  would  kje  most 
helpful 

You  Indicated  in  your  letter  of  June  23  that 
the  Department  was  exploring  the  desirability 
or  providing  the  Committee  with  such  state- 
ments at  the  beginning  of  each  session  of 
Congress  I  have  been  wondering  how  the 
project  IS  coming  along 
Sincerely  yours. 

J    W    FfXBRlCHT. 

Chairman 
September  19.  1969 

Hon    J    W    FVLSRICHT. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
V  S  Senate 

Dear  Ma  Chairman  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  September  10  to  the  Secretary, 
referring  to  your  previous  correspondence 
about  the  possibility  of  an  annual  foreign 
policy  review  statement 

Unfortunately,  the  Secre'arv  did  not  ha'.e 
an  opportunity  to  focus  on  your  letter  prior 
to  his  departure  for  New  York  This  matter 
has  been  under  active  consideration  In  the 
Department  and  some  preliminary  worlc  has 
been  done,  however,  it  has  not  yet  reached 
the  point  where  it  could  be  presented  to  the 
Secretary  for  a  final  decision. 

I  know  he  is  very  much  interested  in  this. 
however,  and  will  be  giving  it  satentlon  dur- 
ing the  coming  weeks 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  B  Macomber.  Jr. 

December  31.   1969 
Hon.  H    O    Torbert.  Jr  , 

ilcfinj;  Ai.ii,itant  Secretary  for  Congreisional 
Relations,   Department   of  State,    Wash- 
ington. D  C 
Dear  Ttllt     Senator   Ftilbrlght   Is  out  of 
town  for  a  few  days,   but   when   he   returns 
I  am  sure  one  of  his  first  questions  will   be 
whether  the  Department  has  reached  a  de- 


cision on  presenting  an  annual  foreign  policy 
posture  stiitenient  to  tlie  Comnuttee.  Vuu 
will  recall  that  this  subject  was  dealt  with 
In  an  exch.inge  of  letters  and  I  believe  the 
Secretary  and  the  Chairman  discussed  it  on 
several  occasions-  the  general  Idea  being  th.it 
the  annual  posture  statements  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  use  as  take  otT  point.',, 
a  number  of  foreign  policy  asstTtluii.-. 
Sincerely  yours. 

C\HL    MaK'   V 
DEPARTMENr  OF   ^^TATE. 

H'u-/iin9fon.  DC    Jariuary  8   fJ70 
Ml    CsRi.  Marcy. 

C'luf  of  Staff.  Commit ti-e  o«  Fuif.gn  R'- 
lations.  US  Senate 
De.ar  Carl:  I  received  yuur  inquiry  of  De- 
cember  31  about  the  Departineiu  s  plans  re- 
garding an  annual  foreign  policy  statement 
The  Secret.iry  has  decided  to  make  a  foreign 
policy  report  and  wurk  in  it  Is  well  under 
way  We  hope  to  have  it  available  early  In 
the  session  and  I  cannot  vet  gi\e  you  a  tiiin 
date. 

Sincerely  yours. 

H   G   ToRBfRT,  Jr  . 
.4(£inj;  Assistant  Sicittny  lor  Cungi<L,- 
s,onal  Relations. 


GEOPOLITICAL  REAUTIES   IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

Ml-  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  last  Sun- 
day evening,  January  25,  1970.  I  had  tlie 
honor  of  meeting  with  and  addressing 
the  National  Emergency  Conference  on 
Peace  in  the  Middle  East,  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

I  toot  that  opportunity  to  call  atten- 
tion to  some  new  and  disturbing  geopo- 
litical realities  which  now  confront  us 
in  the  Middle  East  I  stated  that  our 
Government  should  stand  by  Israel  and 
extend  her  the  credit  and  military  equip- 
ment which  are  necessary  for  her  con- 
tinued existence 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks be  pnnted  in  the  Re(  ord 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows 

Address  bt   Senator  Fred  R    Harris,  Chair- 
man   Democratic  Natio.nal  Committee,  to 

THE  National  Emergency  Conference  on 

Peace  in  the  Middle  East 

The  tict  that  you  have  called  this  conrer- 
ence— the  fact  that  you  have  used  the  words 
'national  emergency  "  In  de.scrlblng  its  pur- 
pose— these  facts  demonstrate  clearly  the 
deep  concern  which  exists  about  the  crisis  in 
the  Middle  East,  about  the  future  of  the 
Slate  of  Israel,  and  about  the  evolution  of 
the  policies  of  the  United  States  Government 
toward  these  problems 

The  Wisdom  of  your  calling  this  meeting  is 
pointed  up  by  the  need  and  renewed  publici- 
ty focus  for  the  problems  of  the  Middle  East 
which  you  have  stimulated  and  the  fresh 
statement  you  have  evoked  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  that  is  all  to 
the  good 

Most  .fmercans  supp<jrt  Israel  In  her  strug- 
gle for  peace  becau.se  we  rightly  Identify 
strongly  with  Israel's  principles  her  beliefs, 
and  her  commitments 

We  believe,  as  do  the  Israelis,  in  the  dig- 
nity of  man  and  in  the  equality  of  all  men 
before  the  law  We  believe  in  democracy,  and 
we  are  committed  to  making  democracy  work 
And  we  believe  in  cooperation  — where  neigh- 
bors work  together  to  achieve  harmony  with 
their  environment 

Israel  has  much  to  tell  us  about  the  con- 
servation of  human  and  material  resources 
I  speak  of  basic  principles,  as  well  as  of  In- 
novation and  new  techniques 


I  empliaslze  tliere  fundamental  matters 
because  they  arc  rclexaiit  to  the  issue  whicli 
brings  you  together  and  which  concerns  us 
ui;  about  the  Middle  Ea-st  today 

That  Issue,  and  it  Is  the  principal  Issue  Is 
how  we  can  help  Ui  bring  Arabs  and  Israelis 
to  a  real  peace  which  will  unite  these  peo- 
ples in  true  Cooperation 

The  people  of  the  Middle  East  must  have 
a  real  peace  not  the  illusion  of  peace  This 
Is  the  all-important  Issue  winch  must  en- 
pripe  our  p'lu-yni.ikers  if  there  |s  to  be  proc- 
ress  toward  the  solution  of  the  many  prob- 
lems of  the  area  most  of  which  flow  from 
conflict 

Our  goal  must  he  more  than  a  mere  sus- 
pen.-lon  of  acrimony  and  attack  and  retalia- 
tion between  Arabs  and  Israelis  It  must  be 
a  po'itive  commitment  to  respectful  dlplu- 
m.itic  and  human  relations,  to  free  trade  be- 
tween neighbors  and  to  an  end  to  the  re- 
tiiurce-sapplng.  mutually-exhausting  escala- 
tion of  the  arms  race  This  one  thing  is  clear 
there  can  be  no  real  peace  except  with  Arab 
recognition  of  Israel's  right  to  live  The 
Qxiakers  have  an  apt  saying:  "There  is  no 
wav  to  peace:    peace  Is  the  way." 

We  know  therefore,  that  there  must  l)e 
arreenient  between  the  parties  whose  Inter- 
e'^^ts  are  most  directly  Involved:  Israel  and 
the  Arab  States 

The  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union. 
France  and  Great  Britain  can  discuss  these 
matters    but  they  cannot  dispose  of  them. 

When  In  1967  Israel  won  her  military  vic- 
tory President  Johnson  ?poke  for  most  Amer- 
icans when  he  declared  that  President  Nasser 
w\s  responsible  for  that  war.  that  the  time 
had  come  to  end  these  periodic  convtilRlons. 
.Tnd  that  once  and  for  all  the  parties  to  the 
conflict  must  become  the  parties  to  a  settle- 
ment 

For  two  years  our  Government  adhered 
formally  to  tins  fundamental  position,  re- 
sisting the  attempts  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
France  to  force  Israel  to  make  territorial  de- 
cision^ without  a  peace  settlement 

The  Arabs  have  consistently  refused  ne- 
gotiations, recognition  and  peace  with  Israel. 
Throughout  this  period  the  Arabs  have 
seemed  to  cling  to  the  hope  that  the  United 
States  would  eventually  agree  to  and  even 
help  fashion  a  Big  Power  compromise  which 
would  at  least  save  them  from  having  to 
work  out  a  peace  with  Israel 

As  a  United  States  Senator.  I  am  greatly 
concerned  over  what  is  happening  now  In 
the  Middle  East  and  about  what  may  have 
been  happening  to  United  States  policy.  TTie 
current  situation  has  far-reaching  signif- 
icance for  United  States  Interests— In  the 
Middle  East,  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  NATO, 
as   well   as  in   Europe 

Many  serious  Americans — myself  In- 
cluded— have  questioned  how  vital  Vietnam 
is  to  over-all  American  interests.  Whether  or 
not  that  question  Is  open  to  debate.  I  submit 
that  the  American  suike  in  the  future  of  the 
State  of  Israel  is  not  debatable.  The  future 
of  Israel  Is  of  vital  Importance  to  the  United 
States  and  has  broad,  far-reaching  implica- 
tions for  the  future  of  American  influence, 
not  only  In  the  Middle  East  but  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  throughout  Europe. 

l,et  us  consider  the  map  and  the  geopoliti- 
cal realities  with  which  we  are  confronted: 

Item  The  Soviet  Fleet  Is  in  tlie  Eastern 
Mediterranean  The  Soviets  have  no  Jet- 
launrhlng  carriers,  but  air  cover  for  the 
Fleet  Is  being  provided  by  Soviet  planes  with 
F.gvptian  markings,  operating  from  bases  In 
the  United  Arab  Republic 

Item  Libya,  always  regarded  as  a  buffer 
between  the  countries  of  the  Maghreb  and 
the  chaotic  p<jlillcs  of  the  East.  Is  now  under 
Egyptian  influence  Tliere  are  Egyptian  troops 
in  residence,  and  every  Ministry  of  the  Liij- 
yan  Government  Is  reportedly  receiving  as- 
.sistanre  from  the  estimated  1.500  Egyptian 
technicians  now  in  Libya. 
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Item:  The  French  have  made  a  funda- 
mental shift  in  policy — and  have  concluded 
a  very  substantial  arms  deal  with  Ubya. 
There  is  not  a  single  Libyan  pilot  now 
trained  to  fly  the  100  modern  Jet  fighters 
France  has  provided.  Egypt  already  has  quall- 
licd  Jet  pilots,  and  there  is  hardly  a  doubt 
that  the  United  Arab  Republic  will  Inevi- 
tably have  the  benefit  of  these  arms. 

Item:  Wheelus  Air  Force  Base,  which  we 
built  and  are  now  evacuating.  Is  of  great  Im- 
portance. It  can  be  used  to  provide  security 
for  Egyptian  planes  as  well  as  for  training 
Libyan  and  Egyptian  pilots. 

Thus,  the  current  crisis  and  maneuvering 
m  the  Middle  East  has  significance  for  the 
United  States  far  beyond  the  question  of 
helping  to  preserve  a  small,  friendly  country 
because  we  will  feel  badly  if  it  goes  under. 
If  the  policies  of  this  Administration  In  the 
Middle  East  and  North  Africa  have  been  mis- 
taken or  unclear;  If.  as  Abba  Eban  said  last 
Wednesday,  the  Soviets  are  in  fact  outwit- 
ting us  and  thereby  progressively  making  a 
reality  of  Russian  dreams  of  hegemony  that 
go  back  to  the  Tsars— if  these  things  are 
true.  It  is  even  clearer  that  otir  policy  to- 
ward Israel  is  not  a  question  of  any  narrow 
or  special  Interest  here  in  the  United  States, 
for  the  entire  nation  has  a  stake  in  the  out- 
come. 

In  the  face  of  the  many  unresolved,  very 
serious  questions  about  Russian  activities  in 
the  Middle  East,  about  French  activities  there 
and  in  North  Africa,  and  about  the  spread 
of  Egyptian  influence  northward,  all  of  us 
have  been  rightly  concerned  aixiut  the  Secre- 
tary of  State's  recent  description  of  present 
United  States  policy  as  "balanced."  which 
sounded  to  too  many  ears  like  the  discredited 
Dulles  policy  of  "Impartial  friendship"  to  all. 

You  have  received  a  new  but  not  fully  reas- 
suring statement  from  President  Nixon.  Ac- 
tion now  must  follow  the  words  to  make  clear 
that  our  traditional  policy  toward  Israel  Is 
the  same  as  it  was  when  President  Kennedy 
said: 

"Israel  Is  the  bright  light  now  shining  in 
the  Middle  Elast.  We,  and  ultimately  Israel's 
neighbors,  have  much  to  learn  from  this  cen- 
ter of  democratic  illumination,  of  unprece- 
dented economic  development,  of  human  pio- 
neering and  Intelligence  and  perseverance." 

All  that  Israel  Is  asking  from  us  today  Is 
credit.  Not  gifts,  not  technical  assistance,  not 
soldiers  to  fight  her  battles — but  financial 
help  In  the  form  or  loans  and  the  military 
equipment  necessary  ror  her  continued  exist- 
ence. Israel  is  and  has  been  a  powerful  ally 
for  us  In  the  Middle  East  and  a  key  factor 
In  American  hopes  for  a  permanent  peace. 
As  AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  said 
on  December  30; 

"The  road  to  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  lies  at  the  bargaining  table,  with  the 
Arab  nations  on  one  side  and  the  Israelis 
on  the  other." 

Only  the  Israelis  and  their  Arab  neighbors 
can  make  the  accommodations  necessary  to  a 
lasting  settlement.  It  is  not  in  the  national 
Interest  of  the  United  States  to  try — un- 
sisked — to  negotiate  for  the  Israelis,  or  for 
the  Arab  nations. 

Israelis  have  said  that  the  peoples  of  the 
Middle  East  should  not  be  the  victim  of 
power  politics.  They  have  good  reason  for 
their  fears.  They  have  a  long  history,  and 
their  memories  feed  their  apprehensions. 

Perhaps  the  Arab  leaders  who  hold  power 
today  will  one  day  recognize  the  need  to 
broaden  their  horizons,  to  abandon  their 
hatreds,  to  ask  their  people  to  Join  them  In 
re-examining  their  anti-Israel  doctrine.  If 
this  is  too  much  to  ask  of  them,  then  per- 
haps new  leaders  may  come  who  will.  It  la 
not  for  us  to  say. 

But  It  Is  for  us  to  say  that  we  will  not  be 
the  architect  of  a  settlement  which  settles 
nothing,  but  rather  tends  toward  yet  an- 
other round  of  war.  We  must  be  Inflexible  in 


this  righteous  cause — ^the  cause  of  peace. 
It  Is  for  us  to  say  with  firm  conviction  that 
our  own  Interesta  and  commitments  of 
morality  bind  us  to  Israel,  to  this  firm  friend. 

These  are  my  coacerns  with  the  apparent 
evolution  of  Administration  policy  In  the 
Middle  East,  and  they  are  growing  concerns. 
"Emergency"  Is  a  fitting  word  for  you  to  use. 
We  cannot  afford  changes  In  our  long-stand- 
ing policy  without  facing  up  to  the  serious 
questions  at  Issue,  or  without  providing  the 
American  people  with  detailed  answers  to 
these  questions.  Perhaps  nobody  now  has  all 
these  answers,  but  the  effort  to  find  them  is 
an  effort  that  mtist  be  made  and  that  should 
preoccupy  us  all.  For  again,  as  John  Kennedy 
so  eloquently  put  It; 

■As  we  observe  the  Inspiring  experiences 
of  Israel,  we  know  that  we  must  make  an 
effort — and  that  we  can  once  again  dem- 
onstrate that  "rain  follows  the  plow.'  " 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  AND  AD- 
DITIONAL CONSTRUCTION  PROJ- 
ECTS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  existing  law  provides  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  must  notify 
Congress  prior  to  the  approval  of  ad- 
ditional construction  projects  or  major 
additions  to  facilities  at  military  in- 
stallations. Such  acquisitions  or  addi- 
tions normally  are  paid  for  out  of  the 
military  construction  appropriations. 

The  Comptroller  General  in  report 
No.  B-140389,  submitted  to  the  Congress 
imder  date  of  January  21,  1970,  calls  our 
attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
Department  of  Defense  under  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  violated  this  rule  or  law,  and 
at  five  installations  nev  buildings  cost- 
ing approximately  $31  million  were  built 
by  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  without 
obtaining  the  required  prior  congres- 
sional approval. 

This  was  accomplished  by  negotiating 
with  the  contractor  to  build  the  instal- 
lations and  amortize  them  over  a  5 -year 
period,  adding  the  amortization  or  costs 
to  the  overhead  charges  as  a  part  of 
other  Government  contracts.  In  this 
manner  the  contractor  would  be  reim- 
bursed and  the  Government  would  get 
the  new  facilities  without  the  necessity 
of  seeking  prior  congressional  approval. 

Under  this  highly  questionable  proce- 
dure during  the  fiscal  years  1965  through 
1968  Government  facilities  costing  ap- 
proximately $23  million  were  construct- 
ed at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  to  support  the 
F-llI  aircraft  program.  Under  the  ar- 
rangements General  Dynamics,  the 
prime  contractor,  provided  the  initial 
financing  of  this  new  construction  and 
then  recouped  the  costs  by  padding 
overhead  charges  of  Defense  supply  con- 
tracts for  the  F-111  plane  contract.  This 
was  spread  over  an  approximate  5- 
year  period.  This  method  of  padding 
overhead  expenses  as  agreed  to  by  the 
Air  Force  officials  would  account  for 
some  of  the  ovemms  of  the  P-lll. 

Since  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1966 
a  similar  arrangement  for  major  new 
facility  improvements  has  been  nego- 
tiated with  the  Grumman  Aircraft  Engi- 
neering Corp.  at  the  Bethpage  and  Cal- 
verton  locations,  and  the  estimated 
costs  of  these  improvements  are  $4,256.- 
000  and  $1,035,000,  respectively. 

Again  in  this  instance  Grumman  pro- 


vided the  funds  for  the  construction  and 
is  to  recover  the  costs  over  a  period  of 
years  by  padding  the  overhead  charges 
on  existing  Government  contracts. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  operating  the 
Navy's  Industrial  Reserve  Ordnance 
Plant  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  was  likewise 
authorized  to  incur  costs  of  approxim- 
ately $1  million  for  the  construction  of 
additional  oflBce  space.  Again  an  agree- 
ment was  negotiated  allowing  the  con- 
tractor to  amortize  the  cost  of  these  new 
facilities  over  a  5-year  period  and  then 
include  the  costs  as  additional  overhead 
expenses  on  other  Government  contracts. 

This  is  a  highly  irregular  procedure, 
and  not  only  does  it  circumvent  con- 
gressional authority  but  such  negotiated 
contracts  open  the  door  for  widespread 
abuse.  If  overhead  expenses  of  Govern- 
ment contracts  can  be  padded  by  millions 
under  an  arrangement  between  Defense 
ofiBcials  and  the  contractors  it  raises 
questions  as  to  whether  such  overhead 
expenses  are  really  audited  and  if  audited 
why  the  auditors  did  not  discover  and 
report  these  padded  overhead  expense 
accounts. 

If  in  private  industry  a  corporation 
built  a  new  building  and  amortized  the 
costs  over  a  period  of  5  years  and  then 
tried  to  write  this  off  by  padding  its 
overhead  expenses  the  Department  of 
Justice  would  take  prompt  action.  Such 
a  practice  is  no  less  reprehensible  when 
approved  by  a  Government  agency.  I 
join  the  Comptroller  General  in  recom- 
mending that  this  practice  as  initiated 
under  Mr.  McNamara  be  stopped  im- 
mediately. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  Comptroller  General's  report 
outlining  in  greater  detail  the  maimer 
in  which  the  cost  of  these  new  buildings 
were  covered  up  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Acquisition  of  ADomoNAL  Facihties  at  Air 
Force  Plant  No.  4 

During  fiscal  years  1965  through  1968  Gov- 
ernment-owned facilities  costing  about  $23 
million  were  constructed  at  Air  Force  Plant 
No.  4,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  to  support  the 
F-111  aircraft  program.  However,  the  Air 
Force  aircraft  procurement  and  research  and 
development  budget  requests  for  fiscal  years 
1965  through  1968  did  not  provide  for  ac- 
quisition or  construction  of  these  brick  and 
mortar  Industrial  facilities.  General  Dynam- 
ics provided  the  initial  financing  of  this  con- 
struction and  win  recoup  the  coets  through 
overhead  charges  against  Defense  supply  con- 
tracts over  an  approximate  5-year  period. 
The  pay-back  period  was  agreed  to  by  Air 
Force  officials. 

The  picture  on  page  8  illustrates  two  of 
the  facilities  constructed  at  Plant  No.  4. 
The  flight-line  facilities  In  the  foreground 
cost  about  $2.7  million,  and  the  engineer- 
ing and  administrative  office  btUldlng  in  the 
background  cost  about  *8.8  million.  Three 
other  facilities  are  shown  on  page  9.  They 
are  adjacent  to  each  other  but  constructed 
as  separate  projects.  The  building  on  the 
left  Is  a  chemical  processing  building  cost- 
ing about  $2.1  million;  the  center  building 
Is  a  raw  materials  storage  building  costing 
about  $1.9  million;  and  the  building  on  the 
right  is  a  general  warehouse  building  cost- 
ing about  $2.8  million.  Other  facilities  ac- 
quired at  Air  Force  Plant  No.  4  are  listed  in 
appendix  I  to  this  report. 
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BACKCBOrND    OM    AM    rO«C«    IfANACSMBNT    AND 
Ca«  or   PLANT   NO     ♦ 

Air  Porc«  Procurement  iMtructlon.  tec- 
tion  XIII.  which  ImplemenU  Uie  ASPB.  pre- 
ecrlbes  the  procedure^  W  be  roUowed  by  Air 
Force  componeuu  la  programming  budget- 
ing, and  financing  facilities  expansions. 
Pund  requirement  to  support  Industrial  ta- 
cUlty  projects  are  established  on  an  annual 
program  b«l  Budget  etUmaies.  ba^ed  on 
Arm  or  anUclp.ited  requirements,  are  devel- 
oped by  me  Air  Force  System.s  Command 
(AFSCi  divisions  and  are  submitted  for  in- 
clusion In  tiie  annual  Presidential  Budget. 
Paciliiy  requirements  relating  to  aircraft 
procurement  programs  are  It  eluded  in  the 
Air  Forces  annuil  'AU'craf.  Procurement 
Pro-am  Request"  and  ere  Identifiable  a.s  a 
aeparate  program  wlUiin  the  overall  program 
request 

Durmg  Its  occupancy  of  Air  Force  P.anl 
No.  4,  General  Dynamics  has  been  author- 
ized to  acquire  additional  faclluies.  with  Air 
Porce  approval,  under  various  cost-reim- 
bursement facility  contract*  The  cost  of 
OoTernment-owned  facilities  at  Air  Force 
Pl*nt  No.  4  amounted  to  about  $163  million 
M  of  March  31.  1»«8  Currently.  Plant  No  4 
la  being  used  prlmarUy  for  production  of 
F-Ul  aircraft. 

CHSONOLOCT    OF    EVENTS    LEADING    TO    ACQUISI- 
TION  or  r*c:LmES  with   initial  contuac- 

TO«    riNAMCINC 

Oeneral  Dynamics'  September  1962  pro- 
posal pertaining  to  additional  facilities  re- 
quired for  the  F-IU  airplane  program, 
which  was  subnutted  to  the  Air  Force  slated : 
■An  analysis  of  t»sk  and  facilities  required 
to  produce  W8  3a4A  has  been  made.  It  la 
concluded  from  this  study  that  the  design 
pr««ently  envuioned.  which  in  no  way  has 
been  compromifed  for  lacH  of  modern  equip- 
ment, does  not  rec.ulre  more  advanced  fa- 
clliues  than  those  develop)ed  and  installed 
for  projects  now  In  production  at  Air  Force 
Plant  No  4  Present  facUlUes  are  adequate 
•nd  can  be  uaed  In  W8  3a4A  program  with- 
out interfering  with  the  work  being  per- 
formed on  other  Oovernment  contract*.  No 
additional  Government- funded  capital  fa- 
el  llUes  will  be  required  at  Air  Pore*  Plant 
Ho    4  •• 

During  the  early  part  of  the  research  and 
development  phase  of  the  P-IU  program. 
however.  Oeneral  Dynamics  requested  ap- 
proval from  the  Air  Porce  to  construct  a  new 
paint  facmty  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about 
»700.000  General  Dynamics  proposed  to 
finance  this  ficUlty  with  corporate  funds 
and  to  recover  Us  cost  through  overhead 
charges  to  all  Government  contracts  during 
the  anticipated  remaining  life  of  the  con- 
tract. At  that  time,  the  question  of  whether 
the  Air  Porce  should  provide  additional  fa- 
elUtlea  at  Air  Porce  Plant  No.  4  was  dU- 
euased  within  the  Air  Porce. 

In  May  1964  Headquarters,  United  States 
Air  Force  (USAPi.  advised  the  cognizant  fa- 
cility groups  at  AFSC  and  Aeronautical  Sys- 
tems Division  (ASD)  that.  In  accordance 
with  basic  F-IU  program  agreemenu  be- 
tween the  Air  Force  and  General  Dynamics, 
there  would  be  no  direct  funding  of  facil- 
ities espaasions  by  the  Air  Force  to  support 
the  F-IU  research  and  development  pro- 
gram However,  Headquarters,  C3AF.  did  not 
object  to  the  method  proposed  by  General 
Dynamics  for  aoquirlng  and  financing  the 
new   paint  facility. 

The  new  paint  facility  was  completed  In 
June  1965  at  a  cost  of  about  »660.000.  The 
Air  Force  also  authorized  construction  of  an 
antenna  range  facility  to  support  the 
RDT&E  phase  of  the  P-lll  program  This 
facility  was  completed  in  September  1965  at 
a  cost  of  about  •140.000  and  was  financed  In 
the  same  manner  at  the  paint  facility  A  cost 
recovery  (amortization)  period  of  56  months 
on  the  paint  facility  and  52  months  on  the 
antenna  range  facility  was  established  on  the 


ba'»ls  of  the  aniiclpated  remaining  life  of  the 
contract  at  the  time  each  project  was  com- 
pleted 

In  March  1965.  th--  contractor  furnished 
the  Air  Force  with  a  forecast  of  additional 
facilities  (expansions)  which  would  be 
needed  to  support  the  producllon  phase  of 
the  F-IU  program  This  forecast  Indlcited 
that  addltliral  facilities  estimated  to  cost 
»6  S  million  would  be  required  during  the 
fijc.tl    year    1966-68    period 

Subsequently  General  Dynamics  formal- 
l7cd  !t-s  f  recast  and  developed  facilities  Pro- 
gram Plan  CPP  12-OOflA  dated  November  22. 
1965  The  c-intrnc*-cr  .\C;iln  proposed  provid- 
ing the  Initial  financing  of  the  c  instruction 
projects  anJ  recovering  cost.s  through  over- 
head charges  over  a  5-year  period  under  its 
supply  c  ntr.acts  The  proposal  was  con- 
tingent, however  or  the  Cfovernmeni's  pro- 
viding In  the  F  Ul  production  contract  a 
$pecl.il  co't  recovery  clause  for  facilities,  to 
become  effective  In  the  event  that  the  pro- 
duction program  did  not  materialize  aa 
planned  or  If  It  were  terminated. 

In  December  1965  ASD  requested  approval 
fror.  higher  headquarters  to  Inccrp  'rate  the 
special  facility  cost  recovery  clause  In  the 
F-Ul  production  contract  In  January  1966. 
Headquarters.  USAP.  approved  the  proposed 
clause,  with  certain  changes,  and  it  was  in- 
corporated In  contract  AP  33(667  i -134C3  as 
Part  XIX.  Cost  Recovery  for  Contractor 
Provided  Facilities,"  to  the  contract  sched- 
ule 

Part  XIX  was  written  to  cover  the  99  3 
million  worth  of  facilities  as  shewn  In  Gen- 
eral Dynamics'  facilities  program  plan  CPP 
12^)0«A.  dated  November  32.  1965  Part  XIX 
stated,  however,  that  an  increase  in  airplane 
quantltlee  and  prcductlcn  rates  and  the  ccn- 
templated  airplane  configuration  changes 
had  not  oeen  incorporated  and  had  provided 
for  revision  at  a  later  date  to  include  the 
effect  of  these  changes  on  facilities  require- 
ments 

In  a  letter  to  AFSC  In  March  1966,  ASD 
submitted  a  proposal  fcr  constructing  addi- 
tional manufacturing  space  at  the  Port 
Worth  plant  with  the  coeu  to  be  Ini- 
tially financed  by  Oeneral  Dynamics.  ASD 
noted  that  it  had  the  authority  to  permit 
General  Dynamics  to  install  facllltlea  on 
Government-owned  land  at  no  direct  cost  to 
the  Oovernment  but  that  it  did  not  want 
this  authority  exercised  without  the  knowl- 
edge and  concurrence  of  the  highest  inter- 
ested level  ASD  requested  either  that  funds 
be  provided  for  the  faciUtles  as  part  of  the 
Air  Force  Industrial  facilities  program  or 
that  higher  headquarters  concur  In  the  pro- 
posed method  of  financing 

In  April  1966,  AFSC  concurred  In  the  pro- 
posed financing  method  and  authorized 
Oeneral  Dynamics  to  proceed  with  'he  proj- 
ect AFSC  noted  that  the  method  of  financ- 
ing was  consistent  with  Air  Porce  policy— 
that  no  facilities  would  be  provided  by  the 
Air  Porce  for  the  F-iU  program— and  was 
based  upon  the  contractors  original  pro- 
posed financing  method  and  authorlaed 
not  require  additional  capital  facilities  ex- 
cept for  modernization  of  equipment  AFSC 
advised  AHD  that  future  ccnstructlon  proj- 
ects, as  proposed  In  Oeneral  Dynamics'  facil- 
ity program  plan  CPP  13-006A,  should  be 
accomplished  in  a  like  manner. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Air  Porce  In  February 
1967.  General  _>ynamlC8  noted  that  the  facil- 
ities plan  dated  November  33.  1965.  which 
was  Incorporated  In  part  XIX.  covered  only 
about  $63  million  worth  of  facilities  con- 
struction whereas  a  revision  to  the  facllltlea 
plan  In  January  1967  provided  for  about 
(36  7  million  f  r  new  construction  The  con- 
tractor noted  also  that  part  XIX  provided  for 
revision  to  show  such  changes  and.  pending 
the  negotiation  of  the  adjustments  to  the 
F- 1 1 1  program  price  to  reflect  the  revised 
mlt  of  airplanes,  requested   the   Air  Forces 


acceptance  of  the  revised  facilities  plan  to 
be  sure  that  there  would  be  no  misunder- 
standing 

The  Air  Force.  In  a  letter  dated  April  25. 
1967.  advised  General  Dynamics  that  the  re- 
vised CPP  13-OOCA  had  been  approved  ex- 
cept for  the  fiscal  year  19C8  requirements 
and  that  it  was  c<<ntcmplated  that  these 
requirements  would  also  be  approved.  The 
Air  Force  suggested  that.  In  the  Interest  of 
minimizing  paper  work,  Us  letter  be  used  as 
contractual  authority  to  operate  In  accord- 
ance with  the  revised  facilities  plan  until 
the  fiscal  year  1968  requirements  were  for- 
mally approved  The  Air  Force  advised  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  that  the  revised  facilities  plan, 
could  be  Incorporated  In  the  contract  at 
that  time 

Generally,  part  XIX  provided,  with  respect 
to  facilities  construction,  that.  In  the  event 
contract  AF  33(657113403  was  terminated, 
the  Government  would  pay  the  contractor 
that  portion  of  the  facilities  construction 
cost  which  had  net  been  recovered  through 
overhead  This  had  the  effect  of  shifting  any 
financial  risk  associated  with  the  facilities 
construction  to  the  Government. 

Aa  shown  In  appendix  I,  all  but  two  of 
the  facilities  construction  projects  proposed 
for  the  F-IU  program  had  been  completed 
or  were  under  construction  as  of  September 
1968.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about  tas  mil- 
lion A  project  for  additional  Huht-Une  facil- 
ities ($1.3  minion)  and  a  project  for  a  new 
maintenance  building  ($360  000)  had  been 
proposed  by  General  Dynamics.  Even  though 
the  Air  Porce  will  pay  for  the  facilities  con- 
structed over  a  period  of  about  5  years,  title 
to  the  facilities  vests  In  the  Oovernment 
upwn  affixation  to  the  realty. 

AcQDisrnoN  or  Additional  PAcn-rrnes  at  Air 
Force   Plant   No.   75 

Work  at  Plant  No.  75,  SeatOe,  Washing- 
ton. Is  primarily  related  to  the  Mlnuteman 
program  A  project  funded  by  The  Boeing 
Company,  estimated  to  cost  about  »9U,C00 
(actual  cost  was  about  $763,000).  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Space  and  Missile  Systems 
Organization  of  AFSC  In  August  1967.  The 
project  consisted  of  alterations  estimated  to 
cost  about  $800,000  to  one  Government- 
owned  building  and  the  construction  of  two 
additional  buildings  on  Government-owned 
land  A  picture  of  one  of  the  new  buildings, 
a  material-cutting  facility,  estimated  to 
cost  about  $100,000  Is  shown  on  page  16  The 
Oovernment  has  Utle  to  the  buildings  and 
Boeing  will  recover  substanUally  all  of  Its 
costs  over  a  4-year  period  through  overhead 
charges  against  Oovernment  contracts. 

The  contractor  classified  the  project  as 
nonservable,  meaning  that  removal  would 
cause  substantial  loss  or  damage  to  the 
premises  Air  Force  officials  at  Plant  No.  76 
classified  the  work  aa  a  major  project  A 
major  project  Is  defined  aa  all  work  of  a 
capital  nature  which  materially  afllecu  the 
structure,  capacity,  or  capability  of  the  real 
property. 

AcQTTisrrTON    or    Addttional    PAcn.rriES    at 

Navt  Weapons  Indcstbiai,  Resxrvs  Pi^nts, 

New   York 

The  Grumman  Aircraft  Engineering  Cor- 
poration utilizes  Government-owned  real 
property  at  Bethpage,  Long  Island,  under  a 
facilities  contract  and  at  Calverton,  Long 
Island,  under  a  lease  agreement  In  connec- 
tion with  lu  Government  aerospace  work. 

Since  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1966, 
major  new  facility  Improvemenu  have  been 
completed  or  are  under  construction  at  the 
Bethpage  and  Calverton  locations  and  the 
estimated  cosu  of  these  improvements  are 
$4.26«.0O0  and  $1,035,000.  respectively.  Grum- 
man Initially  provided  the  funds  for  this 
consirucUon  and  U  recovering  the  coat  over 
a  period  of  years  by  means  of  overhead 
charges  to  Government  contracu.  For  fiscal 
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years  1966  and  1967.  approximately  49  per- 
cent of  the  Government  contracts  were  pro- 
duction contracts  and  51  percent  were  re- 
search and  development  contracts. 

An  example  of  the  type  of  improvement  to 
Governments  owned  facilities  Is  the  Plow 
Coat  Building  addition  to  an  existing  Gov- 
ernment-owned building  (Plant  3)  at  Beth- 
page Construction  started  In  February  1966, 
and  the  total  coat  was  $856,000.  The  Oovern- 
ment obtained  title  to  the  one-story  build- 
ing, which  Is  120  feet  wide  and  280  feet  long. 
All  aluminum  and  titanium  parts  that  are 
to  be  chem-mllled  go  through  the  chem-mlll 
clean  line  and  the  flow  coat  room  prior  to 
chem-mllllng.  The  Flow  Coat  Building  also 
provides  for  the  honeycomb  final  panel  and 
cleaning  and  sonic  test  for  all  programs  re- 
quiring honeycomb  bonding.  See  pages  17  and 
18  for  pictures  of  this  facility.  Other  facility 
acquisitions  at  Bethpage  and  Calverton  are 
listed  In  appendix  II  to  this  report. 

The  basis  for  the  Navy's  acquisition  of  in- 
dustrial facilities  seems  to  be  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Instruction  4860.41  dated  May 
15.  1958.  Naval  Air  Systems  Command  In- 
struction 4862.2  dated  April  25,  1968,  which 
implements  the  Secretary's  Instruction,  al- 
lows contractors  to  finance  leasehold  Im- 
provements to  Oovernment-owned  realty 
provided  that  (1)  the  amount  charged  to 
Government  contracts  does  not  exceed  those 
amounts  equal  to  acceptable  depreciation 
methods,  (2)  the  estimated  useful  life  is  de- 
termined without  regard  to  the  period  of  the 
lease,  (3)  in  the  event  of  termination  of  the 
right  to  use  the  Oovernment  property,  or  ter- 
mination of  any  related  supply  contracts,  or 
subcontracts,  the  Government  shall  not  be 
charged  directly  or  Indirectly  for  any  un- 
amortized portion  of  the  cost  of  the  improve- 
ments, and  (4)  title  to  all  improvements  will 
vest  In  the  Oovernment  upon  completion  of 
the  leasehold  improvements. 

Grumman  also  has  under  construction  con- 
tractor-funded leasehold  Improvements  to 
Government-owned  facilities.  As  of  Novem- 
ber 30,  1968,  the  final  cost  for  these  projects 
was  estimated  at  $823,000,  of  which  $155,000 
was  for  Bethpage  and  $668,000  was  for 
Calverton.  Costs  Incurred  to  November  30, 
1968,  were  $235,000. 

Acquisition    or    Additional     PACtLiTiES    at 
Navt  Industrial  Reserve  Ordnance  Plant 

The  Oeneral  Electric  Company  operates 
the  Navy's  Industrial  Reserve  Ordnance 
Plant  which  Is  made  up  of  three  main 
buildings  at  PIttsfield,  Massaschusetts.  Since 
1963.  the  buildings  have  been  used  primarily 
In  the  development  and  manufacture  of 
highly  sophisticated  fire  control  and  guid- 
ance systems  for  the  Polarls/Poseldon  pro- 
gram under  Navy  contracts. 

Since  January  1.  1966.  the  Navy  has  ac- 
quired $1.7  million  worth  of  facilities 
through  rearrangement  and  Improvement 
projects.  Officials  of  the  Naval  Ordnance  Sys- 
tems Command  and  the  Strategic  Systems 
Project  Office  Informed  us  that  none  of  these 
acquisitions  were  included  In  their  appro- 
priation requests  for  facilities. 

For  example,  during  1966  the  Naval  Ord- 
nance Systems  Command  entered  Into  two 
agreements  tvhlch  i>ermltted  Oeneral  Electric 
to  Incur  costs  of  almost  $1  million  for  the 
construction  of  a  second-level  of  finished  of- 
fice space  within  ..he  buildings.  These  agree- 
ments allowed  the  contractor  to  amortize 
the  cost  over  a  6-year  period  by  Including  the 
costs  as  overhead  expenses  In  Government 
contract  proposals  for  supplies  and  services. 
The  primary  reason  for  constructing  these 
offices  was  that  they  were  required  for  per- 
sonnel connected  with  the  Polarls.''Po8eldon 
program. 


NOMINATION  OF  JUDGE  G.  HAR- 
ROLD  CARSWELL  TO  THE  SU- 
PREME COURT 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Georgia  State  Senate,  now  in  session  In 
Atlanta,  has  transmitted  to  me  a  copy 
of  a  resolution  adopted  by  that  body  on 
January  21,  urging  the  confirmation  of 
the  nomination  of  Judge  G.  Harrold 
Carswell  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Resolittion 

Commending  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
for  nominating  the  Honorable  G.  Harrold 
Carswell  to  the  Supreme  Cotirt  of  the  United 
States,  and  urging  Senators  Russell  and  Tal- 
madge  to  confirm  the  nomination;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Whereas,  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  has 
appointed  the  Honorable  G.  Harrold  Cars- 
well  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas,  In  addition  to  possessing  the 
finest  legal  and  personal  capabilities  and 
qualities,  the  Honorable  O.  Harrold  Carswell 
has  many  ties  with  the  State  of  Georgia;  be 
was  born  In  Irwlnton,  Georgia  and  he  at- 
tended the  public  schools  In  Irwlnton,  Bain- 
brldge  and  Atlanta  before  entering  the  Uni- 
versity oif  Georgia  and  graduating  from  Mer- 
cer University's  Walter  F.  Oeorge  School  of 
Law  In  Macon  in  1048;  and 

Whereas,  bis  fatber — George  Henry  Cars- 
well — was  a  member  of  the  Georgia  Oeneral 
Assembly  for  more  tban  30  years  and  at  one 
time  was  President  of  the  Senate;  be  was 
also  Georgia's  Secretary  of  State  from  1928 
to  1031,  before  bis  unsuccessful  campcdgn 
for  Governor  against  Senator  Richard  B. 
RusseU;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  only  fitting  and  proper  that 
President  Nixon  be  commended  for  his  ex- 
cellent choice,  and  that  Senator  Richard  B. 
Russell  and  Senator  Herman  E.  Talmadge  be 
urged  to  oon&rm  tbe  nomination  of  the  Hon- 
orable G.  Harrold  Carswell  to  tbe  Supreme 
Court  of  tbe  United  States. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  Georgia  that  this  Body  hereby  com- 
mends President  Richard  M.  Nlxcn  fcH-  his 
excellent  choice  in  nominating  tbe  Honorable 
O.  Harrold  Carswell  to  tbe  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  Stetes. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  this  Body  urges 
Senator  Richard  B.  Russell  and  Senator  Her- 
man E.  Talmadge  to  confirm  tbe  nomination 
of  the  Honorable  O.  Harrold  Carswell. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  transmit  a  copy  of  this  Resolu- 
tion to  President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  Senator 
Richard  B.  Russell,  Senator  Herman  E.  Tal- 
madge and  tbe  Honorable  G.  Harrold  Cars- 
well. 


ARREST  OF  LEADERS  OF  SAIGON 
STUDENT  UNION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Charles 
F.  Palmer,  president  of  the  U.S.  National 
Student  Association,  concerning  the  ar- 
rest by  the  Thieu  government  of  15  lead- 
ers of  the  Saigon  Student  Union,  an  or- 
ganization which  had  recently  expressed 
publicly  its  support  for  the  peace  efforts 
of  American  students. 

I  have  asked  the  Department  of  State 


for  a  full  report  on  the  incident.  In  view 
of  the  general  public  interest  in  the  po- 
litical situation  in  Vietnam,  I  believe 
that  this  incident  will  be  of  interest  to 
Senators  and  other  readers  of  the  Rec- 
ord. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  and  related  material  from  Mr. 
Palmer  and  my  letter  to  Secretary 
Rogers  about  the  matter  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  National  Sttjdent  Association. 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  7,  1970. 
Hon.  J.  William  Fulbhight, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Pulbricht:  On  November 
10th  I  released  to  the  press  a  letter  I  had  re- 
ceived from  Nguyen  Van  Quy,  the  President 
of  the  Saigon  Student  Union,  expressing  sup- 
port for  the  peace  efforts  of  American  stu- 
dents. At  that  time,  we  contacted  members 
of  your  staff  and  tbose  of  several  other  mem- 
bers of  tbe  Congress,  in  an  effort  to  get  as- 
surances for  tbe  safety  of  these  brave  stu- 
dents. We  were  given  commitments  that  you 
and  tbe  others  would  do  everything  In  your 
power  to  Insure  their  safety. 

On  December  27th  Nguyen  Van  Quy  and 
fourteen  other  leaders  of  tbe  Saigon  Student 
Union  were  arrested  at  a  student  song  per- 
formance. Tbe  terms  of  their  arrests  are 
still  unclear,  as  is  their  present  whereabouts. 
In  tbe  opinion  of  the  people  we  have  con- 
tacted In  'VietnEim,  as  well  as  the  experts  In 
this  country,  they  were  arrested  for  tbelr 
criticism  of  the  Thleu  government. 

Yesterday  I  received  the  attached  commu- 
nications from  Saigon.  I  think  It  is  self- 
explanatory.  These  students  are  in  tremen- 
dous danger  If  something  Is  not  done  soon  to 
guarantee  their  safety. 

I  am  therefore  requesting  that  you  Issue 
a  strong  statement  protesting  tbe  actions  of 
the  Thieu  government  In  arresting  these 
students,  and  that  you  do  everything  you 
can  to  raise  the  Issue  publicly.  Second,  I 
would  like  to  request  that  you  hold  hearings 
on  tbe  treatment  of  students  and  other  dis- 
senting groups  In  Vietnam. 

Finally,  I  cannot  stress  too  much  how  Im- 
portant it  Is  that  you  act  quickly.  These  stu- 
dents have  done  a  courageous  thing,  some- 
thing which  I  doubt  either  of  us  would  do. 
They  are  now  suffering  the  consequences. 
Please  act. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  P.  Palmer. 

President. 

Saigon  Student  Union, 

October  11,  1969. 
The  President. 

U.S.  National  Student  Association. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  President:  For  the  puropse  of  fur- 
thering understanding  among  the  students 
around  the  world  we  would  be  delighted  if 
you  would  assist  us  In  getting  our  sincere 
greetings  to  tbe  students  and  people  of  tbe 
United  States. 

We  profoundly  admire  and  are  greatly  af- 
fected by  your  sincere  love  of  peace  and  your 
great  efforts  in  that  struggle.  The  demands 
of  American  students  and  people  are  also 
the  deepest,  most  sincere  and  demanded 
aspirations  of  ourselves.  They  have  long  been 
nourished  izi  all  Vietnamese  students  and 
people. 

In  comparison  with  other  countries  of  the 
world  our  Viet  Nam.  our  beloved  country, 
is  a  small,  but  its  suffering  has  been  great. 
Our  history  is  one  of  continuous  struggle  of 
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win  for  us  to  defend  our' elves  f"r  our  own 
si»l\ftllcn  and  survival  Our  ancesUTs  were 
successively  kllleU  during  a  Ihooeand  years 
c  (  reslsung  he  yoke  of  slavery  and  Inten- 
tions of  the  Chinese  dynasties  In  contem- 
porary Umes  our  c'mpatrlcts  fought  a  war 
tf  <ine  hundred  years  so  cruel,  so  brutal, 
fir  independence  frcm  French  colonlallgts 
a:i  1  mllitarlstf 

l4>oking  back  on  the  history  of  our  people 
we  lire  frightened  by  the  sufferings  and  dis- 
ailers  that  our  small  people  has  endured  Oiir 
ancestors  participated  in  a  heroic  struggle 
ani  they  were  victorious,  magnificent,  mlrac- 
u:  iu.s.  set  the  suffering  and  dlfflcultles  were 
Alio  great  Our  history  cf  struggle  fcr  Inde- 
pendence has  been  one  of  raising  our  voices 
to  condemn  aggress<  n  and  express  a  desire 
to  live  m  peace  and  rebuild  our  poor  and 
sir.  ill  country 

Our  people  however,  receive  only  more  and 
m.  re  sufTerlng  Our  coun-ry  la  divided  Our 
fatherland  is  completely  destroyed  Our 
bruLhers  and  our  friends  are  dying  violently 
The  □ujnt>ers  of  dead  and  wounded  increase 
each  day  and  reach  toward  a  million  people 
with  a  population  only  one-tenth  of  yours. 
In  addition  to  oiir  loss««  hundreds  of  thou- 
Muds  of  American  youth«  are  dead  and 
wounded  In  our  country  We  would  like  to 
abare  in  the  concern  of  American  students 
and  people  Jind  assure  you  that,  like  your- 
■elvet,  we  are  appalled 

Mr.  President  and  dear  American  stu- 
dents 

For  the  sake  of  the  lurvtval  of  the  Viet- 
namese people  we  are  eager  for  peace  a  peace 
that  win  stop  the  dally  killing  in  our  beloved 
homeland 

In  the  spirit  of  independence,  equality,  the 
Ideals  of  democracy  and  freedom  felt  around 
the  world,  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  right 
to  sell  deiennlnatiun  of  the  people  of  Viet 
Nam  wiU  t>e  respected,  without  pressure.  In- 
fluence from  anywhere  under  any  form 
Struggling  for  that  purpose  Is  to  strengthen 
the  Ideals  of  .ustlce  and  reason. 

Ag«in  we  say  we  respect  and  are  afTected 
by  your  wiu  for  peace  and  the  will  of  all 
students  and  people  around  the  world  for 
pe*ce,  independence  and  freedom  We  admire 
your  etTorts.  We  sincerely  thank  the  Ameri- 
can students  and  people  who  pursue  peace  for 
Viet  Nam.  From  ttils  side  of  tae  Pacific  we 
anxiously  join  your  spirit  for  a  quick  return 
of  pcAce  in  this  country  and  to  appease  hu- 
manity s  yearning  that  all  people  around  the 
world  have  peace  and  prosperity. 
Sincerely  yours. 

NocTEN  Vsj*  Qxrt. 

PaocLAMAnoM    or    th«    Couvcti.    nr    Repri- 

SKMTATTVES    Or    SaICON    StU3CNTS 

On  December  27.  1969  at  19  30  at  the  tem- 
porary headquarters  of  the  Student  Unlcn 
following  the  musical  performance  of  the 
Saigon  students.  th'>  following  students: 
Nguyen  Van  Quy,  Chairman.  Executive  Com- 
mittee. SaJgon  Student  Union  Huynh  Tan 
Mam.  Vice  Chairman  for  Internal  Affairs.  Sai- 
gon Student  Onion  and  Chairman  of  Ex, 
Comm  ,  College  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry. 

Doan  Van  Toal.  Vice  Chairman  of  Sgn  Stu- 
dent Union  for  External  Affairs, 

Nguyen  Khac  Do,  Vice  Chairman  of  Sgn, 
Student  Union  for  planning 

Nguyen  Van  Thang.  Secretary  General,  Sai- 
gon Student  Unlcn 

Nguyen  Dlnh  Mai,  Chairman  of  Ex  Comm  . 
College  of  Medicine  and  Denlstry.  88-«9.  Ad- 
Ttser  to  Ex   Comm    of  Salgnn  Student  Union. 

Vo  Ba  Tong.  Secretary  of  the  Intertaculty 
Ci'nmn 

Truong  Quoc  Khauh.  Executive  Comm. 
Member 

Nguyen  Kim  Ngan.  Representative  of  Bud- 
dhist Students  at  Faculty  of  Letters 

One  girl  student  from  Le  Van  Duyet  High 
Schcxjl  and  three  others  whose  names  we 
don't  yet  know,  were  arrested  by  the  govern- 
ment forces. 


Considering  that: 

1  the  performance  of  the  popular  music 
by  the  Salgsm  studenta  was  of  a  completely 
cultural  character 

2  the  arres  of  the  representatives  of  the 
students  at  (he  campus  headquatrers  Is  an 
act  attempting  to  viulate  the  autonomy  of 
U\e  University 

3  the  arrest  of  citizens  without  Justifica- 
tion 1<;  an  antl-constltutlonal  art 

4  terrorizing  and  beating  the  student 
NgMven  Van  Thang  offend.s  the  rights  of  the 
Individual  ajid  humanity 

Befr  re  these  point.'  the  Council  of  Repre- 
senra'ives  of  Studenta 

1  Requesi-s  the  government  to  Immediately 
release  the  atxjve  studenti. 

2  Calls  to  all  people  in  and  out  uf  the 
cuintry  to  Immediately  intervene  becau!>e  of 
the  \injustlt1ed  arrests 

Tr.I.CuRAM 

From  Nguyen  Hoang  True  vice  Kecretnry 
general  Saigon  Student  Union  and  Editor 
in  Chief  of  Slnh  VIen — 45  Cuong  De  Saigon 
T'     Charles  Palmer    President.  US    National 

Student    Assc^lallon.    2115    Street    NW. 

WashlngV^.n.  DC   20O08 

On  the  eve  of  student  song  performance 
oreani/ed  by  Saigon  Student  Union  De- 
cember 27,  1969  at  the  campus  of  Saigon 
Unlverrlty,  14  Cuong  De  Street,  Saigon  After 
dispersing  more  than  1000  students  and  spec- 
tators the  police  Intruded  Into  the  universi- 
ty buildings  and  l>eat  and  arrested  without 
reason  the  student  President  Nguyen  Van 
Quy  the  Vice  Pre.sldent8  Thoal  and  Nam. 
the  Secretary  General  Nguyen  Van  Thang. 
and  all  other  members  of  the  Student  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  and  student  musicians, 
singers,  and  some  of  the  audience  coming 
late  This  act  of  Intruding  the  university 
can-.pus  and  the  use  of  beatings  and  arrests 
of  the  representaUves  of  the  30.000  studenu 
of  Saigon  violated  the  South  Vietnamese 
constitution,  violated  the  democratic  prin- 
ciples and  human  righu  These  things  of- 
fend the  honor  and  fundamental  rights  of 
the  Vietnamese  itudenu  and  students 
around  the  world  We  expressly  Inform  you 
so  you  can  Inform  to  all  American  students 
and  students  around  the  world  and  to  the 
American  people  to  denounce  these  police 
violent  and  Inhuman  acts  to  repress  all 
expressions  and  activities  of  Vietnamese 
students  Ples^e  inform  all  other  national 
student  unions  that  we  cannot  physically 
reach  them  becau.-<?  of  severe  government 
censorship  and  control  In  the  spirit  of 
student  International  solidarity  we  ask  you 
to  intervene  through  the  American  embassy 
in  Saigon  and  the  US  Oovemment  to  get 
the  South  Vietnamese  government  to  Imme- 
diately release  the  student  representatives 
and  other  people  arrested  with  them  on  the 
night  of  December  27  Great  trust  In  you 
and  please  accept  our  sincere  salutations  to 
all  American  students. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Nct'TiN  HoANC  Tare 

Lrrrm  or  PnoiEar 

Buddhist  Student  As^oclaUon,  Saigon, 
Considering  that; 

The  autonomy  of  the  University  Is  ap- 
proved by  the  Constitution  of  the  Republic 
of  Viet  Nam. 

In  a  democratic  country,  the  government 
must  have  the  duty  to  assist,  to  encourage, 
and  to  protect  the  rights  and  activities  of  the 
youth  and  students 

The  government  rudely  Interfered  Into  the 
Agricultural  College  to  arrest  the  Elxecullve 
Committee  of  the  Saigon  Student  Union,  the 
group  which  formally  represents  over  30,000 
Saigon  students,  on  the  evening  of  Deceml)er 
27.  19«9  which  Is  antl-constltutlonal,  a  be- 
trayal of  dem!xrra<-y.  a  repression  of  the 
youth  and  s'udenta  and  strangles  the  faith- 
ful voice  of  the  youth  of  Viet  Nam. 


The  Saigon  Buddblbt  Student  Association 
formally  ■ 

1.  Opposes  the  deceitful  violation  of  the 
autonomy  cf  the  University  and  Illegal  de- 
tention of  the  youth  and  student  leaders  en 
the  eve  of  December  27. 

3  Demands  thjit  the  government  mu.st  Im- 
mediately plve  freedom  to  all  the  people  ar- 
rested on  the  eve  of  December  27,  1969 

3  Calls  to  all  groups,  parties,  religions,  and 
constituents  within  and  outside  the  country 
to  r.iise  their  voices  to  oppofie  and  to  Inter- 
vene so  that  the  arrested  youth  and  students 
can  immediately  return  to  the  family  of 
youth  and  students 

budoiiist  srcdsnt  association. 

Januakt  13,  1970 

Hon    AlLLlAM    P     RUCERS, 

Secvtary  of  State. 
W^hmgton,  DC. 

y  DtAR  Mr.  SECRErART  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
'of  a  letter  and  related  material  from  Mr. 
Charles  F  Palmer,  President  of  the  United 
Stat-9  National  Student  Association  ccn- 
cerning  the  arrest  of  a  number  of  student 
leaders  In  Saigon. 

I  would  appreciate  your  having  the  ap- 
propriate officials  of  the  Department  Investi- 
gate this  Incident  as  soon  as  possible  and 
provide  me  with  a  report  indicating  what 
steps  If  any.  our  government  has  taken  or 
plans  to  take  to  assist  the  students  Involved, 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.   W.   PULBRICHT, 

Chairman. 


WICKER  COLUMN  NAILS  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. VETO  INCONSISTEN- 
CIES  IN   LABOR-HEW   BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day s  New  Yorlt  Times  contains  a  column 
written  by  Tom  Wicker,  which  discusses 
President  Nixon's  veto  of  the  Labor- 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  appro- 
priations bill. 

Mr,  Wicker  points  out  that  Nixon's 
decision  to  label  the  Labor-HEW  biU  as 
inflationary  was  peculiar,  to  say  the  least, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  same  Con- 
gress "that  added  the  $1,3  billion  reduced 
all  the  fiscal  1970  appropriations  bills  by 
a  net  of  about  $5  6  billion,  including  a 
cut  of  more  than  $5  billion  in  the  Penta- 
gon appropriation."  And  Mr.  Wicker 
raised  the  rhetorical  question: 

Who  Is  vetoing  the  SST? 

But  far  from  endorsing  the  Labor- 
HEW  bill  in  its  entirety.  Mr.  Wicker 
goes  on  to  discuss  the  absurdity  of  pro- 
vidmg  $400  million  more  than  the  Presi- 
dent requested  for  impacted  area  aid. 
The  article  points  out.  as  I  have  argued 
more  than  once  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, that  this  Impact  aid  Is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  political  pork.  It  goes  to 
375  of  435  congressional  districts  with- 
out regard  to  need.  Thus  it  benefits  from 
great  political  muscle  while  suffering 
from  educational  anemia  insofar  as  bene- 
fits to  those  who  most  require  help  are 
concerned. 

Had  Congress  elected  not  to  boost  Im- 
pact aid  by  $400  million,  the  Wicker  arti- 
cle points  out.  President  Nixon's  justi- 
fication for  vetoing  the  Labor-HEW  bill 
would  have  been  reduced  by  one-third, 
for  this  is  the  amoimt  by  which  impact 
aid  increased  the  budget  overage.  Yet 
now  the  President's  representatives  are 
assuring  congressional  colleagues  that 
impact  aid  above  and  beyond  the  Presi- 
dent's  origmal   budget   request   will   be 
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forthcoming  from  the  White  House  de- 
spite congressional  approval  of  the  veto. 

Tom  Wicker's  article,  in  short,  presents 
a  picture  of  political  dissimulation  both 
on  the  Hill  and  in  the  White  House.  It 
Is  a  disquieting  comment,  but  I  believe 
it  deserves  the  attention  of  Senators.  I 
ask  unaiiimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

In  the  Nation:  The  Education  Boondocgle 
(By  Tom  Wicker  I 

Washington,  January  26.— 'I  am  afraid." 
said  a  Democratic  head-counter  recently, 
"that  we  have  enough  votes  to  override." 

He  was  referring,  naturally  to  the  H.E.W, 
appropriations  bill,  which  President  Nixon 
h.is  decided  to  veto;  and  he  meant  that  It 
looked  to  him  as  If  the  Democratic  Congress 
could  and  would  pass  It  even  over  the  veto. 
The  question  was  whether  or  not  It  would  be 
good  politics  to  do  so. 

The  measure  contains  $1.3  billion  more 
than  Mr.  Nixon  had  asked  for;  hence,  he  has 
labeled  It  Inflationary  This  Is  a  peculiarly 
NIxonlan  way  of  looking  at  It  because  the 
same  Congress  that  added  the  $1.3  billion 
reduced  all  the  fiscal  1970  aprpoprlaUons 
bills  by  a  net  of  about  $5  6  billion.  Including 
a  cut  of  more  than  $5  billion  In  the  Penta- 
gon appropriation. 

It  Is  not  yet  clear  what  will  happen  on  the 
revenue  side  of  the  budget,  although  the 
Administration  still  Is  shooting  for  a  surplus. 
The  $1.3  bllUon  In  additional  education 
funds  conceivably  could  result  in  a  small 
deficit  over-all,  but  not  many  economists 
would  maintain  that  a  billion  dollars  either 
way  will  have  much  Inflationary  or  deflation- 
ary Impact  In  a  $200-btlllon  budget  and  a 
trillion-dollar  economy. 

Given  Mr.  Nixon's  dominance  of  the  air- 
waves, however,  and  the  obvious  public  con- 
cern over  high  prices,  high  Interest  rates  and 
high  taxes,  the  Democrats  may  have  a  hard 
time  convincing  anyone  other  than  the  so- 
called  education  lobby  and  the  convinced 
liberals,  that  they,  and  not  the  President,  are 
acting  resfwnslbly, 

PROBLEM    FOR    DEMOCRATS 

About  all  the  Democrats  can  do  Is  to  make 
their  usual  claim  that  they  care  more  about 
social  Issues  than  the  Republicans  do.  But 
not  only  is  there  no  Democratic  leader  a« 
imposing  as  a  President  to  make  the  claim; 
there  also  Is  some  question  whether  that 
kind  of  thing  wins  as  many  votes  as  It  once 
did.  There  Is  the  likelihood,  too.  that  to  the 
extent  Mr.  Nixon  Is  persuasive  In  calling  the 
HE  W.  bin  Inflationary,  even  some  support- 
ers of  education  expenditures  may  conclude 
that  this  la  a  time  to  cut  back. 

One  particular  aspect  of  the  measure  il- 
lustrates best  the  political  fraudulence  on 
both  sides  of  the  argument.  This  is  the 
$600  million  Included  In  the  Democratic  bill 
for  the  program  ungrammatically  called  "Im- 
pacted aid" — that  Is,  Federal  assistance  to 
certain  school  districts  to  help  them  bear 
the  Impact  of  the  children  of  Federal  em- 
ployes on  their  educational  costs. 

Every  President  since  Dwlght  Elsenhower 
has  recognized  this  as  what  H.E.W.  Secretary 
Robert  Pinch  recently  called  a  "direct  boon- 
doggle," but  nothing  has  been  done  because 
It  benefits  without  any  restriction  375  of 
the  435  Congressional  districts — Including 
some  of  the  wealthiest  areas  of  the  country, 
Montgomery  County,  Md.,  a  Washington 
suburb,  got  $5.8  million  from  this  program 
last  year,  although  Its  median  household 
Income  Is  almost  twice  the  national  average. 

Mr.  Nixon  asked  In  his  budget  for  only 
$202  million  for  Impact-ald.  By  holding  the 
appropriation  for  It  to  something  like  that 
figure,  the  Democratic  Congress  could  have 


reduced  by  about  a  third  the  overage  that 
Mr.  Nixon  objects  to  as  Inflationary.  That 
would  have  weakened  the  case  for  a  veto  and 
protected  the  more  vital  programs  covered 
by  the  bill. 

Mr.  Nixon's  agents  are  now  busily  assuring 
members  of  Congress  that  If  they  vote  to 
sustain  the  veto  of  the  whole  appropriation, 
the  President  will  consent  to  a  separate  bill 
that  would  continue  the  impact-ald  pork 
barrel  at  a  level  about  $400  million, 

RIDICULOUS    IS   THE    WORD 

The  whole  thing  Is  a  ridiculous  way  to  do 
business  with  anything  so  Important — and 
at  the  moment  so  beset  with  difficulties — as 
the  American  education  system.  It  Is  ridic- 
ulous that  seven  months  Into  the  fiscal 
year,  when  it  Is  already  time  to  start  work 
on  next  year's  appropriation,  this  one  has 
not  yet  been  made.  It  Is  ridiculous  that  the 
most  heavily  burdened  poUtlcal  office  In  the 
world  does  not  have  the  right  of  Item  veto. 
It  is  ridiculous  that  the  greatest  nation  in 
history  finances  its  highest  purposes  piece- 
meal and  without  any  real  comparison  of 
the  values  involved.  (Who  Is  vetoing  the 
SST?  And  who  votes  $600  million  for  the 
Impact-ald  boondoggle  and  only  $717  mil- 
lion for  elementary  and  secondary  schools?) 

And  the  most  ridiculous  thing  of  all  Is 
that  the  public  that  suflTers  insists  so  little 
on  sensible  change. 


UNIFORM  ACCOUNTING 
PROCEDURES 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  published  in  to- 
day's New  York  Times  concerning  uni- 
form methods  of  accounting  for  defense 
contractors.  Last  week,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  issued  Its  report  on  this 
subject  which  indicated  that  the  applica- 
tion of  uniform  standards  is  feasible  and 
that  imiform  machinery  should  be 
developed. 

This  subject  is  extremely  important  in 
light  of  recent  cost  overruns  which  have 
occurred  in  large  military  procurement 
contracts.  The  Conunittee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  will  be  considering  the 
subject  Issue  shortly.  I  anticipate  that 
the  problems  alluded  to,  in  the  editorial, 
will  be  addressed  in  sufficient  detail  so 
that  sound  legislative  action  may  be 
taken  this  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Securitt  fob  Whom? 

Almost  exactly  90  per  cent  of  the  contracts 
let  by  the  Department  of  Defense  are  non- 
bid,  negotiated  contracts  which  guarantee  the 
contractor  a  profit  over  and  above  costs.  The 
various  contractors  follow  various  methods 
of  calculating  their  costs  and,  since  there 
Is  no  uniform  accounting  procedure,  there  Is 
no  effective  governmental  audit  of  these  con- 
tracts. 

Some  contractors  have  been  detected  pad- 
ding expenses  in  order  to  further  increase 
their  profits.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  defense 
costs  have  risen  all  out  of  proportion  to  the 
nation's  security  requirements — from  only 
$13  billion  before  the  Korean  War,  to  $50 
billion  before  the  Vietnam  war  and  to  $80 
bUUon  today? 

The  recommendation  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  that  all  defense  contractors 
follow  uniform  accounting  procedures  should 
be  translated  Into  law.  To  bring  some  reason 
Into  an  Irrational,  runaway  defense  budget. 
Congress  will  have  to  arm  Itself  with  the 
expert  knowledge  required  to  weigh,  to  ques- 
tion and  to  challenge  the  proposals  of  the 


military-Industrial  complex  for  launching 
new  weapons  systems.  As  It  Is,  Congress  is 
almost  wholly  defenseless  against  the  asser- 
tions by  Interested  parties  that  any  new 
weapon  Is  essential  to  American  survival. 

The  relationship  between  the  weapons 
manufacturer  and  the  military  establish- 
ment has  been,  as  some  critics  have  charged, 
an  unhealthily  cozy  one.  The  military  may 
dream  up  the  need  for  a  weapxjn  and  then 
the  manufacturer  tools  up  to  supply  the 
need — at  a  profit.  Or  the  manufacturer  may 
dream  up  the  Idea  for  a  weapon,  suggest  the 
need  to  the  military  and  then  tool  up  to 
supply  It — at  a  profit.  This  mutually  bene- 
ficial, backscratching  arrangement  excludes 
any  effective  check  on  the  arms  race. 

Several  pKisslble  checks  have  been  suggest- 
ed: expansion  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  to  Include  staff  experts  on  mili- 
tary matters;  setting  up  a  separate  research 
think-tank  operation,  along  the  lines  of  the 
legislative  reference  service,  which  would  be 
available  to  any  member  of  Congress;  estab- 
lishing a  new  wing  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  to  conduct  effectiveness  studies  of 
weapons  systems  and  make  expert  analyses 
of  military  proposals. 

The  subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  now  looking  Into  defense  spend- 
ing, with  Senator  Proxmlre  serving  ably  as 
chairman,  can  be  counted  on  to  come  up  with 
Its  own  recommendation.  The  nation  must 
have  an  accurate  audit  of  military  spending 
to  prevent  profit-gouging,  wasteful  cost  over- 
runs and  plain  chicanery.  It  must  also  have 
some  Independeijt,  expert  opinion  on  whether 
proposed  new  weapons  systems  will  really 
contribute  to  Its  security  or  only  to  that  of 
the  defense-related  Industry  slated  to  get  a 
contract. 


IMPORT  SHORTAGES  AND  THE 
PRICE  OF  OIL 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  a  meeting  is  being  held 
tomorrow  morning  at  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  with  Assistant  Secretary 
Dole  to  examine  steps  to  be  taken  to 
head  oS  the  threatened  oil  shortage  in 
the  Northeastern  United  States. 

As  many  Senators  know,  we  in  New 
England  and  throughout  the  Northeast 
have  experienced  this  problem  before; 
in  fact,  this  is  the  third  time  in  the 
last  4  years  that  heating  oil  supplies 
have  become  tight,  transportation  gotten 
snarled,  and  the  threat  of  a  shortage  has 
loomed.  Two  years  ago,  in  February  1968, 
Secretary  Udall  took  swift  action  to  head 
off  a  crisis  by  assigning  emergency  quo- 
tas tc  the  Oil  Appeals  Board  which  were 
immediately  {illocated  to  east  coast  inde- 
pendent deepwater  terminal  operators. 

I  hope  that  as  a  result  of  tomorrow's 
meeting  the  administration  will  take 
similar  action,  and  take  it  quickly. 

Even  more  important,  I  hope  that  the 
administration  will  recognize  the  cur- 
rent crisis  as  one  more  reason  for  adopt- 
ing substantial  changes  in  the  oil  import 
program  designed  to  assure  sufficient 
supplies  of  low-cost  heating  oil  to  the 
benefit  of  consumers  and  to  assure  com- 
petition in  the  home  heating  oil  markets 
of  the  Northeast. 

In  addition  to  removing  the  threat  of 
recurrent  shortage,  such  revisions  can 
mark  a  major  step  forward  in  the  fight 
against  inflation. 

At  the  same  time,  I  should  like  to  com- 
ment on  one  other  matter.  Yesterday, 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  made  some  re- 
wiarlis  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  regard- 
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ing  oU  imports  and  tlielr  impact  on  New 
En«Lind  consumers 

In  the  course  of  hus  comments,  he  re- 
ferred to  a  'New  England  Senator"  who 
had  raised  questions  on  this  subject.  I 
believe  that  that  New  Encland  Senator" 
is  myself,  since  I  recently  sent  a  letter 
to  my  friend  from  Wyoming  setting 
forth  questions  on  this  lisue 

So  that  Senators  and  ottiers  who  read 
the  Record  may  have  the  benefit  of  tho*-e 
questions.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  the  letter 
I  .sent  on  January  21  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

Janl.^RV  21    1970. 
Hon    CLirrtiRD  P    Hansen. 
V  S    Senate 
WathinglO'i    DC 

DtA«  Cwrr  I  note  that  .)n  J.\iuii>r>-  15. 
you  made  a  statement  In  Wyominij  critlolz- 
Insc  a  statement  of  January  12  In  which  I 
drew  attention  to  the  f.ict  that  the  tarlB 
plan  reportedly  proposed  by  the  Task  Force 
on  OU  ImfKirt  Control  would  in  its  present 
fonn.  bring  little  relief  to  the  consumers  of 
our  Nation 

ClifT.  I  have  some  questions  in  my  mind 
which  I  think  we  need  to  seek  answers  to 
In  order  that  we  may  understand  each  other 
be'ter 

ill  You  say  that  "It  is  incredible'  that  I. 
or  anyone  else,  "should  bt  considering  u.^lng 
Imports  to  lower  the  domestic  price  of  any 
commodity  by  any  amount  '  Yuu  also  say 
that  the  Federal  Government  under  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  has  so  far 
avoided  wage  and  price  control  except  as 
war-time  emergency  mea.sures  ' 

(a)  Do  you  believe  Government  programs 
which  establish  a  (toor  on  prices  to  be  Gov- 
ernment control  of  pnces'' 

ibi  II  the  Government  can  take  action  to 
establish  a  floor  on  prices,  why  can  t  it  take 
action  to  adjust  that  floor,  up  or  down'' 

(C)  Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  you  are 
against  any  regulation  by  the  Government 
of  the  prices  of  commodities'' 

(d)  If  this  IS  true,  what  do  you  conceive 
to  be  the  purpose  and  ejject  of  the  Oil  Import 
Program ' 

lei  What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  purpose 
and  eijecc  of  the  State  market  pro-ratloniug 
sys'em.  which  is  tied  to  demand'' 

it)  Does  the  import  program  or  the  pro- 
rationing  system  have  any  efTect  on  prices? 

igl  Assuming  that  all  analysts  are  correct 
In  saying  that  the  purpose  of  State  pro- 
rationing  Is  to  set  prices,  shouldn  t  this  job 
be  done  by  the  Federal  Government,  rather 
than  only  two  states.  Texas  and  Louisiana? 

(hi  Do  you  agree  with  the  p)osltioo  taken 
by  Assistant  Attorney  General  UcLaren  In  a 
letter  of  December  31.  1969.  to  Senator  Prox- 
mlre  that  there  Is  no  competition  In  setting 
oil  prices  because  of  state  market  pro-ratlon- 
Ing  systenns  and  the  posted  price  system  of 
the   major  oil  companies'' 

(1)  Doesn't  any  Import  quota  system  have 
an  effect  on  prices'* 

(2)  You  report  that  oil  product  prices 
have  remained  remarkably  stable  during  the 
Inflation  of  recent  years  and  now  average 
le!>s  at  $3  88  per  barrel  than  the  1857  50 
weighted  wholesale  average  of  t3  99  for  the 
four  principal  products— gasoline,  home 
heating  oil.  kerosene  and  residual 

My  understanding  Is.  however,  that  oil 
prices  were  at  abnormally  high  levels  during 
the  1957-59  period  due  to  the  Suez  crisLs  of 
1956  Therefore.  I  have  measured  the  changes 
In  oil  prices  over  the  past  five  years,  years 
when  the  Inflation  In  our  country  has  be- 
come more  intense.  It  would  be  helpful  to 
me  if  you  eouJd  provide  information  as  you 
see  It,  on: 


iBi  The  domestic  price  of  crude  oil  lii  each 
of  the  years  1966  69  with  a  comparLson  of 
those  prices  with  wurld  crude  oil  prices. 

ibi  The  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of 
the  four  principal  products  you  outlined 
above —gasoline  home  heating  oil  kerosene 
and  residual— lor  each  product  in  each  of 
the  years  1965-69 

I }  I  You  and  I  share  a  deep  concern  about 
prices  and  becau.se  of  this  how  do  vou  view 
the  impact  on  our  economy  of  a  one  cent 
liicrea.se  in  the  retail  price  ol  ga-solliie'  A  one 
ceil!  Increai*  in  the  retail  price  of  home 
heating  (No   2  fuel)  oil' 

r4l  You  say  that  '4  out  of  10  barrels  of 
New  England  oil  products  are  imported  now. 
Mv  understanding  Is  that  the  40  figure  ap- 
plies to  the  entire  Ea.st  Coast  and  not  New 
England  Your  figures  may  also  Include  a  de- 
controlled product,  residual  fuel  oil  I  won- 
der If  you  have  figures  for  c<:>ntri'lled  products 
for  New  England  alone 

(5t  I  note  from  the  recent  study  of  the 
OfTtce  of  Emergencv  Preparedness  that  m  1969 
the  people  of  Wvoming  bore  the  highest  per 
capita  burden  of  anv  State  in  added  expenses 
due  to  the  Oil  Import  Program-  $62  00  The 
people  of  my  State  paid  a  per  capita  burden 
of  M2  09  and  nationwide  the  per  capita 
burden  wa-s  126  16 

tai  Do  you  believe  that  the.se  bvirdens  are 
justified' 

lb)  Do  you  believe  that  petroleum  imports 
from  secure  sources  such  a.s  Canada  which 
would  not  afTect  our  security  and  would  cer- 
talnlv  lower  cosia  m  your  Stale  should  be  al- 
lowed free  access  to  our  market.s  ' 

(c)  If  such  Imports  would  lower  prices  to 
consumers  help  m  the  fight  against  infiatlon, 
and  not  allect  security,  would  you  object  ' 

Cliff  I  realize  the.se  questions  mav  be  some- 
what lengthy  but  I  ask  them  In  all  sincerity 
m  an  attempt  on  my  part  to  obtain  the  fullest 
possible  understanding  of  the  oil  problems 
on  Is  such  a  serious  matter  in  New  England 
particularly  for  heating  during  our  bitter 
ruld  winters  that  I  am  sure  you  will  under- 
stand my  abiding  interest 
Sincerely. 

Thoma.sJ   M(.  Intyrc. 

V  S   Senator 


PROBLEMS  OF  AMERICAN 
TOBACCO  FARMER 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  In  the  re- 
cent controversy  over  cigarette  smoking 
and  health,  one  important  consideration 
lias  been  too  often  overlooked — the  situ- 
ation of  tobacco  farmers  whose  principal 
source  of  income,  indeed  for  man^  the 
only  source,  is  their  tobacco  crop 

Last  Sunday,  in  the  Washington  Post, 
an  article  written  by  William  Greider, 
dealt  extensively  with  the  problems  con- 
frontmg  the  American  tobacco  farmer. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

I  From  the  Washington   Post.  Jan    25,   1970 1 
A  New  Leaf  for  the  South 
(By  William  Greider) 

L'Hisvii.LE  Kt  -  In  the  huge  tobacco  ware- 
house where  sunlight  filters  through  the 
row  of  skylights  and  the  chill  air  has  the 
bouquet  of  a  fine  old  humidor  W  B  Norton 
meabures  up  as  a  man  of  quality 

Norton  Is  a  farmer  from  Breckenrldge 
County  In  western  Kentucky,  a  lean  aiid 
handsome  man  at  52.  wearing  olive-green 
coveralls  and  a  new  hunters  cap  The  last 
of  his  hurley  tobacco  crop  has  just  been 
unloaded  from  his  slake  truck  and  prepared 
for  sale  on  the  auction  house  floor 

As    Norton    bands    down    the    lon(,    sticks 
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strung  with  the  reddish  brown  leaf,  the 
grader  and  ihe  packer  can  tell  what  sort  of 
a  man  he  Is  The  "hands"  of  cured  tob.-urco 
leaves,  which  they  stack  on  flat  wicker  bas- 
kets, have  a  ne«t  and  finished  look,  the  right 
color  and  texture,  and  gi>od  weight,  too 

If  Americans  quit  smoking,  as  the  federal 
government  and  countless  health  experts 
have  urged  them  to  do.  men  like  Norton  will 
p.iy  the  price  For  more  than  600.000  farm 
l.iinllies,  tob.icto  Is  the  principal  source  of 
income-  for  many  of  them,  the  only  source. 
They  will  also  Io.se  something  of  themselves, 
the  specialued  knowledge  of  a  crop  which  is 
their  only  career  and  Inheritance 

The  farmers  have  not  received  much  atten- 
iion  In  the  lone  debate  o\er  smoking  and 
health  Since  the  Surgeon  Generals  report 
of  1964  the  giant  cigarette  companies  have 
played  the  role  of  defender  of  the  industry 
and  have  served  as  villain  for  the  reformers 

But  the  companies  are  in  g<x>d  shape  for 
the  future,  even  It  they  lose  grour 
battle  for  public  opinion  They  are 
in  other  enlerprl.ses.  like  razor  blades, 
foods  and  beer  They  can  benefit 
prospect  of  new  techniques  for  making  clg- 
.irettes  with  less  tobacco—  which  promise 
more  grief  f^ir  the  people  who  grow  the  crop 
I  don't  expect  It's  actually  killing  any 
more  people  than  whiskey  or  air  pollution." 
Norton  said  defensively,  though  he  neither 
smokes  nor  chews  himself.  "I  always  say  I 
grow  It  for  people  fixjllsh  enough  to  use  It  " 

The  man  from  the  warehouse  scales  came 
over  with  the  receipt  and  the  total  weight 
looked  good  Norton  and  his  wife  grew  about 
3  70U  pounds  of  hurley  on  each  acre,  the  kind 
of  high  yield  that  Is  commonplace  today  with 
chemical  fertilizers  and  pesticides  but  was 
unheard  of  when  he  was  a  boy  helping  his 
f.ilher 

Even  so.  1969  was  a  bad  crop  for  Norton. 
Just  as  It  Is  for  most  farmers  In  the  eight- 
stale  hurley  belt  He  calculated  out  loud  that 
his  Income  will  probably  be  off  almost  tl.OOO 
That  Is  a  lot  of  money  In  Breckinridge 
County.  Ky 

"It  Just  can't  hold  up."  Norton  said  wearily. 
The  consumption  Isn't  holding  steady  and 
we're  growing  more  and  more  tobacco  every 
year  Unless  we  cut  It  down,  the  government 
l.s  going  to  drop  the  program.  These  city  con- 
gressmen don't  give  a  damn  for  us.  And  I 
don't  believe  the  government  is  going  to  keep 
buying  tobacco  they  don't  need" 

MORE    rOR    THE    POOL 

Tlie  "program"  Is  the  government's  tobac- 
co price-support  system,  which  for  30  years 
has  brought  price  stability  to  tobacco  mar- 
kets historically  so  chaotic  that  there  were 
once  barn-burning  insurrections  among  dis- 
contented fiymers  This  year,  burley  farmers 
like  Norton  began  wondering  about  whether 
the  program  can  aurvlve. 

When  the  burley  markets  opened  In  late 
November,  everyone  expected  an  exceptional 
year  (This  tobacco  variety  makes  up  about 
35  percent  of  cigarette  blends  and  Is  grown 
in  Kentucky.  Tennessee  and  sl«  other  states  ) 
By  Christmas,  they  were  gloomy  and  dis- 
tressed. Burley  prices  were  averaging  only 
$69  73  per  100  pounds  of  tobacco  a  drop  of 
$4  35    from    the   previous   crop. 

More  alarming,  a  record  amount  of  bur- 
ley—  27  per  cent  of  the  crop — was  being 
p.x.ssed  over  by  the  buyers  from  the  cigarette 
companies  and  thus  was  purchased  by  the 
government-financed  price-support  "pool." 
Only  4  8  per  cent  of  the  crop  was  taken  by 
the  pool  at  the  same  point  In  the  previous 
season 

The  onUnous  assumption  of  many  farmers 
and  farm  experts  Is  that  the  companies  are 
taking  a  businesslike  hedge  against  the  un- 
certainties of  the  future  Since  tobacco  nor- 
mally is  aged  several  years  before  use,  the 
companies  can  let  the  surplus  sit  In  the  gov- 
ernment pool  until  they  need  It.  Then  they 
cam  buy  it  from  the  "pool '  at  the  bargain 
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interest  rate  of  3'^  per  cent — much  more 
cheaply  than  at  current  Interest  rates  In  the 
commercial  money  market. 

Besides,  the  companies  Just  might  not 
need  the  tobacco  at  all— If  sales  continue 
t  '  decline  and  If  new  manufacturing  meth- 
ods reduce  the  amount  of  tobacco  needed 
for  each  cigarette.  While  they  ponder  the 
implications,  the  burley  farmers  are  waiting 
to  hear  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture about  the  acreage  allotments  for  the 
next  season.  The  general  fear  Is  that  allot- 
ments will  be  cut  at  lea^t  10  per  cent. 

In  the  other  major  tobacco  belt,  the  coastal 
states  from  Virginia  to  Florida  where  they 
grow  bright  leaf,  flue-cured  tobacco,  the 
growers  have  already  taken  a  5  per  cent  cut 
In  their  production  quotas  for  1970.  De- 
spite the  good  prices  i-nd  stable  market  that 
flue-cured  tobacco  enjoyed  last  year,  farm- 
ers there  are  also  apprehensive  about  the 
future. 

"Its  ]ust  about  as  painful  as  cancer," 
said  Bin  Lewis,  the  county  extension  agent 
of  Wilson  County.  NC  ,  unmindful  of  the 
irony  in  his  figure  of  speech.  "If  you  knew 
that  In  a  certain  number  of  years  ahead  of 
you.  that  circumstances  were  going  to  de- 
stroy your  ability  to  make  a  living,  why.  no- 
body likes  to  be  beat  .f  he's  got  anything  In 
him." 

So  the  consequences  of  the  smoklng-and- 
health  Issue  are  beginning  to  come  home. 
No  one  can  say  precisely  what  the  outcome 
will  l>e,  partly  because  the  economic  and 
social  conditions  vary  so  widely  through  the 
tobacco  states.  In  the  burley  belt,  for  In- 
stance, more  than  55  per  cent  of  the  farmers 
have  tobacco  allotments  of  only  one-half  acre 
or  less,  a  tiny  plot  which  produces  as  much 
as  91,000  or  (1,200  a  year — the  only  cash  that 
many  hillside  farmers  in  eastern  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  see  all  year  long. 

In  the  CaroUnas  and  the  other  flue-cured 
states,  tobacco  farms  generally  are  larger 
and  more  often  are  In  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mercial operator,  but  the  potential  for  social 
fallout  is  Just  as  great.  The  harvesting  of  the 
bright  leaf,  flue-cured  variety  (which  makes 
up  about  50  per  cent  of  cigarettes)  reqtiires 
more  lal>or,  and  a  vast  army  of  field  bands — 
most  of  them  black — ^are  still  tied  to  the 
crop. 

If  the  current  projections  hold  true,  the 
economic  squeeze  Is  likely  to  produce  a 
gradual  kind  of  agony,  especially  painful  for 
the  thousands  who  already  live  on  the  tat- 
tered edge  of  subsistence  agriculture.  For 
the  nation,  It  could  mean  new  waves  of  dis- 
possessed mountaineers  or  black  farmhands 
following  the  migratory   path   to  the  cities. 

Rusa  Stinnett,  a  middle-aged  farmer  from 
western  Kentucky,  expressed  the  anxiety  of 
plain  country  people  in  the  understated  man- 
ner they  favor;  "You  take  tobacco  away 
from  these  people  auid  you'll  hit  "em  a  pretty 
good  lick." 

"ptrrrED"  tobacco 

Besides  the  erratic  ^ehavlor  of  this  win- 
ter's burley  market,  there  are  other  indica- 
tors of  trouble  ahead. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  cigarettes  was 
down  in  1969  for  the  third  year.  There  was 
a  modest  drop  In  U.S.  sales,  the  second  year 
they  had  gone  down,  '^^r  the  first  time,  there 
was  a  3  per  cent  decline  in  cigarette  manu- 
facturing In  the  first  nine  months  of  1969. 

The  tobacco  growers  are  more  disturbed, 
however,  by  the  reduced  amounts  of  burley 
and  flue-cured  tobaccos  being  used  In  do- 
mestic cigarette  production.  Hurley's  use  was 
down  almost  6  per  cent  last  year  and  flue- 
cured  has  also  slipped  gradually  over  the  past 
five  years.  Maryland -grown  tobacco,  which 
makes  up  a  small  but  vital  fraction  of  U.S. 
blends,  has  not  suffered  from  this  trend. 
The  impact  on  flue-cured  growers  Is  cush- 
ioned because  so  much  of  their  crop  Is 
exported. 

Among  other  factors,   the  growers  blame 


the  consumer's  shift  to  filter  brands,  stimu- 
lated by  what  tobacco  people  commonly  call 
"the  health  scare."  Filters  may  offer  smokers 
the  hope  that  less  tar  and  nicotine  means 
less  risk  of  lung  cancer,  but  to  the  tobacco 
farmer  filters  mean  a  cigarette  that  requires 
slightly  less  tobacco  to  fill  it. 

Until  recently,  agricultural  economists  In 
both  tobacco  belts  generally  assumed  that. 
If  these  trends  persisted,  It  would  mean 
steady  consumption  of  tobacco  for  the  next 
decade  or,  at  worst,  a  modest  decline.  That, 
by  Itself,  would  squeeze  out  thousands  of 
farmers  as  operating  costs  continue  to  rise 
and  the  market  remains  stagnant. 

But  now  the  economists,  not  to  mention 
the  farmers,  are  shuddering  at  the  possibility 
that  tobacco  use  will  shrink  drastically,  by  as 
much  as  40  to  50  per  cent,  even  If  cigarette 
sales  stay  even.  That  prospect  has  been  raised 
by  two  new  techniques — "puffed '  and 
"freeze-drted"  tobacco — now  under  develop- 
ment. Both  processes  expand  the  volume  of 
tobacco. 

A  secondary  virtue  for  the  manufacturers 
Is  that  a  cigarette  with  half  as  much  tobacco 
also  produces  half  as  much  tar  and  nicotine, 
which  might  cool  off  the  health  critics.  When 
North  Carolina  farmers  discovered  with  alarm 
that  their  own  state  university  was  develop- 
ing the  "  freeze -dried  ■  process,  Gov.  Bob 
Scott  mentioned  that  benefit  to  comfort 
them. 

The  governor  also  suggested  that  the  new 
process  might  lead  to  greater  use  of  flue- 
cured  tobacco  In  the  blends — meaning  less 
burley.  Burley  growers,  on  the  other  hand, 
used  to  be  smug  about  "the  health  scare"  on 
the  theory  that  cigarette  smokers  would  turn 
to  pipe  tobacco,  which  relies  heavily  on 
burley.  But  consiunptlon  of  pipe  tobacco  has 
decreased,  too  (only  chewing  tobacco  was  up 
in  1969;  snuS  held  even). 

r&KMEBS    FIGHT   BACK 

As  the  rivalry  between  the  two  major  vari- 
eties suggests,  the  people  of  the  tobacco 
states  react  In  different  ways  to  the  new 
pressvires  created  by  the  public  health  issue. 

Wishful  thinking  still  predominates — the 
hope  that  the  American  Cancer  Society  will 
lose  interest  In  lU  "I  Quit"  crusade  or,  alter- 
natively, that  the  research  labs  will  develop 
the  "safe  cigarette." 

In  Kentucky  this  winter,  farmers  decided 
to  fight  back  In  their  own  way.  At  auction 
bouses  across  the  state,  farmers  are  chipping 
In  91  each  to  finance  a  lawsuit  In  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  m  Lexington  against  the  three 
national  television  networks. 

The  eight  farmers  who  are  plaintiffs  claim 
they  have  been  damaged  by  the  antlsmoklng 
commercials  aired  by  the  TV  networks— both 
because  farm  real  eeUte  with  tobacco  allot- 
ments has  declined  in  value  and  because 
tobacco  prices  have  dropped.  The  farmers' 
lawyer.  Robert  Odear,  would  Uke  to  silence 
the  more  provocative  ads,  like  the  one  that 
shows  a  smoker's  head  rolling  off. 

"It's  never  been  proved  that  cigarettes 
are  killers."  Odear  said.  "If  they  say  that 
cigarette  smoking  might  be  InJtulous,  we 
dont  challenge  that.  But  when  they  come 
out  with  a  flat-footed  statement,  it's  ri- 
diculous." 

"The  big  companies  used  to  do  the  bat- 
tling." said  State  Sen.  Tom  Harris,  who 
rtins  a  burley  warehouse  at  CarroUton.  Ky. 
"Now  the  people  are  scared  and  they're  mad. 
They  want  to  see  what  they  can  do." 

W.  B.  Norton,  a  prudent  man.  Is  trying 
to  get  into  hogs,  though  he  knows  he  can 
never  raise  enough  pork  on  his  4(X)-acre 
farm  to  equal  the  cash  Income  he  gets  from 
a  couple  of  acres  of  tobacco.  Others,  less 
resourceful  or  less  realistic,  are  not  ttirnlng 
In  other  directions.  Tobacco  Is  what  they 
learned  from  their  daddies  and  what  they 
are  teaching  their  sons. 

One  replacement  crop  which  the  farmers 


in  central  Kentucky  could  easily  grow.  If  It 
were  legal,  is  marijuana.  Across  the  Blue- 
grass,  farmers  Joke  about  its  competition 
with  tobacco.  Before  tobacco  took  over,  the 
principal  crop  In  the  region  was  Indian 
hemp — the  same  plant  but  grown  for  rope, 
not  smoking. 

What  the  farmers  call  "volunteer  hemp" 
still  flourishes  uncultivated  along  fences  and 
creek  beds  The  sheriff  of  one  central  Ken- 
tucky county  caught  some  young  people  har- 
vesting it  on  his  own  farm. 

The  farmers  talk  more  earnestly  about 
other  crops,  ranging  from  cucumbers  to  soy- 
beans to  blueberries,  but  the  economics  of 
shifting  are  not  inviting.  "I'm  siu-e  we  can 
Increase  these  things,  but  they  are  not  going 
to  pick  up  the  slack  for  tobacco,"  said 
Charles  Gulley,  county  extension  agent  for 
Payette  County,  the  prosperous  Bluegrass 
farmland  of  horses  and  tobacco  surrounding 
Lexington. 

WOETHT   OF   DO  PONT 

Over  in  North  Carolina,  the  landscape  is 
different.  There  the  flue-cured  growers  have 
actually  been  "diversifying"  for  the  past  dec- 
ade, not  because  of  the  health  Issue  but 
because  mechanization  and  the  d'windllng 
pool  of  cheap  field  labor  are  squeezing 
profits  in  tobacco. 

Eastward  from  Raleigh  the  rolling  terrain 
and  red  clay  of  the  Piedmont  turn  down  to 
the  fiat  fields  and  dark  loam  of  the  coastal 
plain,  the  most  productive  tobacco  country 
In  the  world.  In  Wilson  County,  North  Caro- 
lina's largest  fiue-cured  market,  the  tall, 
funny-looking  fiue-curlng  barns  stand  In 
clusters  of  five  or  six.  Rows  of  coUard  greens 
grow  beside  the  tenant  cabins  where  the 
black  people  live. 

"There  is  no  panacea,"  said  Bill  Lewis,  Wil- 
son County's  extension  agent.  "If  there  were 
any  other  crop  good  enough  to  replace  to- 
bacco, Wilson  County  farmers  wouldn't  be 
the  only  ones  growing  It.  They'd  be  growing 
It  in  Waahington,  D.C." 

As  their  adviser.  Lewis  Is  understandably 
proud  of  how  Wilson  County  farmers  have 
branched  out  in  the  last  10  years,  a  trend 
typical  of  North  Carolina  as  a  whole.  The 
local  Incomes  from  sweet  potatoes,  hogs, 
cucumbers,  eggs  and  milk  have  increased 
dramatically. 

Yet  tobtkcco  still  means  about  $20  million 
a  year  to  the  county.  "Even  DuPont  or 
General  Motors  would  look  at  $20  million, 
wouldn't  they?"  Lewis  said. 

Down  the  state-maintained  highway  a  few 
miles,  at  the  Evansdale  crossroads,  the  white 
farmers  In  their  bib  overalls  gather  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon  around  'the  stove  In 
Earl  Jones'  store.  The  talk  runs  to  the  great 
upheavals  of  the  times,  the  steady  exodus 
of  black  folks,  the  minimum-wage  law  and 
school  Integration,  the  new  harvesting  ma- 
chinery that  replaces  labor  with  capital,  the 
textile  mills  that  draw  away  field  hands. 

"I  know  this,"  the  storekeeper  said.  "You're 
gonna  have  to  get  big  or  get  out."  When  labor 
got  scarce  last  year,  B^rl  Jones  had  to  get  out, 

"Everything's  against  tobacco,  that's  for 
certain,"  Jones  said.  "There's  not  one  bright 
thing  about  It." 

"I  had  50  crops.  I  reckon  that's  enough," 
said  John  Grlmsley,  who  is  65  and  owns  a 
brick  house  and  Is  ready  to  retire.  "It's  about 
gone  to  hell,  though." 

In  Grlmsley's  times,  the  changing  econom- 
ics of  agriculture,  the  awakening  of  Southern 
Negroes  and  companion  forces  have  reduced 
the  number  of  Wilson  County  farmers  from 
4.300  to  around  1.400.  Bill  Lewis  figures  that 
the  number  of  farm  operators  will  drop  to 
500  in  the  years  ahead. 

Prom  the  perspective  of  Wilson  County, 
the  "health  scare"  is  Just  one  more  calamity. 

Prom  the  perspective  of  Washington,  the 
problems  may  seem  less  calamitous.  But  the 
government   will   have   to   deal   with   these 
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economic  adjustments,  IX  only  because  the 
tobacco  price-support  programs  cannot  func- 
tion smoothly  »f  the  supply-and-demand 
rel.iMonship  ch.^nges  radically 

Right  now  the  government-financed  sur- 
plus stocks  of  tobacco  total  Just  under  one 
billu>n  pound-,  vnrih  mere  '.han  »7(X)  mil- 
lion If  t».ibacco  consumption  continues  on- 
Wiird  and  vipward,  the  government  will  be 
rrp.Lid  for  that  m.estment  If  It  turns  down. 
the  go'. ernnient  could  be  stuck 

SH\KING     FARMERS    OUT 

S.-nie  cigarette  critics  have  alre:^dy  pro- 
ptbcd  that  the  tobacco  programs  be  phased 
out  on  the  gn-unds  that  the  go\,ernm"nt  can- 
not logically  declare  cigarettes  to  be  a  health 
hazard,  then  turn  around  and  provide  price 
supports  for  the  crop  That  sentiment  Is 
hk-'lv  to  ga;n  strength  if  tobacco  surpluses 
keep  building — yet  farmers  cannot  endure 
repra'ed  reductuins  in  their  allotments  to 
compensate  for  reduced  ccnsumptUn. 

The  tobacco  economists  insist  that,  If  the 
government  programs  were  eliminated 
abruptly,  the  main  benefits  would  <^o  to  the 
Cigarette  companies    and   the   larger  growers 

Milton  ShufTe't,  a  University  of  Kentucky 
economist,  estimates  that  burley  farmers, 
once  free  of  the  government  acreage  restric- 
tions, would  grow  too  much  tobacco  and 
prices  would  tumble  at  le.ist  25  per  rent  the 
firs'  sea^n  The  larger  irr'\ver<  m.ght  survive 
several  years  of  poor  prices,  but  thousands 
of  small  farmers  would  be  shaken  out  of 
the  tobacco  economy 

The  problem  is  how  to  revise  the  g>). em- 
inent programs  to  allow  for  an  orderly  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  tobacco  produced  and 
In  the  numl>er  of  farmers  who  pr<xluce  it 
The  first  tentative  proposals  are  beginning  to 
surface. 

In  North  Carolina,  for  Instance,  the  Farm 
Bureau  has  suggested  government  payments 
for  farmers  who  want  to  retire  their  allot- 
ments The  allotmeau  have  become  part  cf 
farm  real  estate  values — estimated  .^t  !4  000 
to  »6,0OO  an  acre-^and  they  are  not  ea.slly 
abandoned  e.en  for  farmers  who  want  to 
quit. 

And  last  week  a  congressman  from  the 
mountains  of  southeastern  Kentucky  Rep 
Tim  Lee  Carter  came  forward  with  his  own 
version  of  a  soil  b.ink  progr.im  for  retiring 
burley  acreage  It  may  coat  quite  a  bit  of 
money,  •  Carter  said,  but  we  •. e  gut  to  do 
something  ' 

In  the  burley  belt.  »he  problems  ,t  adjust- 
ment are  much  morn  complex  because  the 
farmers  are  sharply  duided  along  c-conomlc 
classes  Right  now.  the  burley  pr  gr.im  pro- 
tects the  little  guy.  the  scrub  farm  in  the 
mountains  which  by  regulation  cannot  be 
cut  below  the  minimum  allotment  of  one- 
half  acre  That  means  the  well-to-do  farms 
of  the  Bluegrass.  with  larger  tobacco  acre- 
age, more  capital  resources  and  more  produc- 
tive land,  take  the  brunt  of  the  allotment 
cuts,  a  situaticn  that  f>enalizes  economic 
efficiency. 

So  some  hard  choices  are  involved  con- 
cerning who  gets  hurt  and  who  survives. 
Does  the  government  seek  economically  via- 
ble farm  uniU''  Or  the  social  objective  of 
maintaining  income  for  the  rural  poor  and 
s'emming  emigration'' 

If  the  objective  was  to  malnt,iln  the  sub- 
sistence farm  explained  University  of  Ken- 
tucky economist  John  Stovall.  'you  could 
design  the  progr.»m  to  do  that  Its  a  ques- 
tion of  huw  you  weigh  the  dollar  taken  from 
the  rich  man  against  the  dollar  taken  from 
a  poor  man  " 


RAIL  FREIGHT  PROBLEM   IN 
SOUTHERN   NEW   ENGLAND 

Mr    PELL    Mr    President,   in    recent 
years    I    have    talked   extensively    about 


the  problems  a.->.socialed  with  rail  pa.s- 
seimer  service.  I  wi-sh  I  could  say  that 
I  have  been  more  concerned  about  pas- 
.senucr  service  than  with  freiu'ht  service 
because  fewer  problems  are  asi,oc:ated 
with  fiemht  service  Howtver,  as  Dr. 
Roy  G  Poulsen  of  the  Univeisity  of 
Rhode  Islands  notes  in  a  recent  article 
in  the  Traffic  Qtiarterly.  this  is  not  the 
situation,  for  there  are  some  indications 
tliat  New   England  is  deterioratin". 

According  to  Dr.  Poulsen's  article, 
between  1960  and  1967  fre.ght  revenues 
of  rail  frei'-iht  service  m  southern  New 
Enitland  have  been  declining  while  the 
net  optTating  dtficit  has  been  increasinR. 
Between  1960  and  1963,  the  tractive  ef- 
fort of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  fell 
from  28.342  000  pounds  to  18  724  000 
pounds  and  freii^ht  car  capacity  from 
468  265  tons  to  311.662  tons 

Dr.  Poulsen  cites  two  key  reasons  for 
the  decline  of  freight  .service  :  first,  the 
short  freight  runs  in  an  area  where  liyhl 
industry  does  not  utilize  completely  the 
freight  cars  which  service  them:  and 
S'ccond  the  increase  in  land  value  of  rail 
propert  es  has  increased  their  property 
tax  burden  a  burden  not  shared  by  the 
cunipetmt;  trucking  and  aiiUnf  industry. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  tax  burden  on 
tlie  railroad  and  provide  assii.stance  which 
is  similar  to  that  mven  to  truckiiiR  and 
the  a.rline  :ndustr\'  Dr  Poul.sen  suggests 
that  the  Department  of  Transportation 
take  three  steps  as  part  of  a  national 
demonstration  project  to  improve  the 
ct.ndition  of  rail  freight  servici' 

First,  as.sume  resix)nsibility  for  the  in- 
stallation, operation,  and  maintenance 
of    the   New    Haven   signal   system; 

Second,  take  over,  operate,  maintain, 
design  and  construct  passenger  and 
freii-'ht  terminals  for  the  Nrw  Haven; 
and 

Thud,  acquire  the  New  Haven  ri^;ht  of 
way  for  inclusion  in  the  interstate  high- 
way system  and  lea.se  this  property  back 
to  the  railroad 

I  believe  the  study  undertaken  by 
Dr  Poulsen  has  important  national  sig- 
nificance as  a  po.s.sible  harbintter  of  what 
may  be  new  emerging  national  problems 
w  ith  rail  freight  service  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  Dr.  Poulsen's 
study  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From    Traffic    Quarterly.   Octi-ber    1069 1 
S'lTHERN    New    K.nhland    and    the    F'reight 

Service  of  the  .New  Haven  Reciun  or  the 

Penn   Central 

I  By   Roy   O    PouUsen) 

(Dr  Poulsen  Is  the  Director  Research 
Center  in  Business  and  Economics,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Finance  in  the  College  of  Business 
Administration  at  the  University  of  Rhode 
I  I.md  He  has  recently  completed  several 
•special  studies  for  federal  and  stale  agencies 
on  subjects  related  to  emplcjyment  of  the 
handicapped,  the  Rhode  I.-^land  Revenue 
Svstem,  and  an  economic  prohle  oi  the  legal 
prciiesslon  In  Rhode  Island  Articles  by  the 
author  on  urban  tran.-.portatiou  New  Eng- 
land power  economics,  and  urban  economic 
problems  have  appeared  in  the  Jijurnal  of 
Land  Economics,  .imong  other  publications  i 

Tlie  people  who  live  south  and  west  of 
Providence.  Rhixle  Island  have  probably 
been    mure    a-A.ire    than   city    dwellers   of    the 


i.iuors  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  (now  the 
New  Haven  Region  ol  llic  rcnn  Central  R.iil- 
ro;id  >  When  the  wind  is  right  or  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  night,  Uiey  can  hear  the  melodi- 
ou.s  sound  of  the  locomotive  whittle >  as  they 
p.t-s-s  the  many  highway  crossings  in  the  rural 
paru  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  Caii 
Sandburg  gave  expression  to  the  work  of  the 
railroad.s  m  one  of  ills  poems  whua  begin- 

Box  cars  run  by  a  mile  long. 

And   1  wonder  what  they  say  to  each  other 

When  they  stop  a  mile  h^ng  on  a  sidetrack. 

.Maybe  their  chatter  goes 

I  came  from  Fargo  witli  a  load  of  wheat  up 
to  the  d.mger  line 

I  caiiie  from  Onialia  witli  a  load  of  short- 
horns an<i  they  splintered  my  boards 

I  came  from  Detroit  heavy  with  a  load  of 
flivvers. 

I  carried  apples  from  tlie  Hood  River  last 
ye.ir  and  this  year  bunches  of  bananas 
iroin  Florida;  they  look  for  me  with 
w.iternu'lons  iroin  Mississippi  next 
ytar. 

This  article  ■seeks  to  p<)int  out  the  need 
southern  New  England  has  for  continued 
rail  freight  service  and  to  propose  a  means 
for  coming  to  gr.ps  with  the  Ills  of  the  New 
Haven  Region,  an  Illness  which  afflicts  other 
railroads,  though  to  a  lesser  extent,  A  look  at 
sinie  of  the  measures  oi  well-being  of  a  rail- 
road brings  out  the  decline  of  the  NHRR. 
While  'he  total  tractive  etTcjrt  and  the  aggre- 
.jae  capacity  of  freluht  cars  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railri  a<t  remained  almost  unchanged 
betAeen  1960  and  1965,  the  NHRR  declined 
in  bvjth  ca-egorics  Tractive  eJlort  fell  from 
2a  J42  OCX)  p'.unds  to  18.724  000  pounds  and 
freight  car  capacity  from  468  265  tens  to 
.ill  662  tons  Freight  revenues  on  the  Central 
increased  2  4  percent  while  there  was  a  9  6 
percent  decline  on  the  NHRR  ' 

Reference  to  a  recent  study  provides  a  rtin- 
down  of  the  special  problems  confronting 
the  NHRR  and  the  other  railroads  serving 
New  En^jland  These  include  a  large  propor- 
tion of  pa-..senger  business,  diversified  freight 
traffic,  a  large  amount  of  terminal  traffic, 
an  unbalanced  movement  of  freight  with 
terminaiions  far  exceeding  goods  originating 
in  the  region,  relatively  short  hauls,  and 
low  density  of  freight  traffic  = 

With  more  than  Its  share  of  these  prob- 
lems, the  New  Haven  Railroad  went  Into  re- 
ceivership In  1961  Thereafter,  the  railroad 
wao  under  the  jurl.i^lction  of  a  federal  court 
and  was  operated  by  three  court-appointed 
trustees,  until  it  was  absorbed  by  the  Penn 
Central  on  January  1.  1969  Despite  exten- 
sive efforts  to  pare  losses,  the  trustees  were 
not  successful  and.  In  a  political-economic 
move,  petitioned  for  total  abandonment  of 
piisaenger  service  In  1966  The  1967  financial 
statement  (Table  I)  which  is  typical  of  re- 
cent years  provides  the  economic  reasons 
for  the  trustees'  petition  Note  the  current 
ratio,  0  711,  of  assets  to  liabilities,' 

While  other  states  are  .served  by  two.  three. 
or  more  railroads,  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut have  been  heavily  dependent  on  the 
freight  service  of  the  Penn  Central.  New 
Haven  Region  Figure  1  depicts  the  rail  lines 
of  the  New  Haven  and  the  Central  Vermont 
serving  these  two  states  NHRR  freight  serv- 
ice w.is  based  on  the  Harlem  River  and  May- 
brook  terminals  with  entry  to  New  England 
via  the  .Shore  Line  and  Danbury  Following 
Penn  Central  takeover,  the  service  to  the 
region  began  to  t)e  based  on  the  seventy-track 
electronic  freltiht  classllication  yard  (Perl- 
man  ■yard)  at  Selkirk.  Just  south  of  Albany. 
New  York  The  service  is  built  around  eight 
new  high  speed  freights  with  major  con- 
nections for  southern  New  England  at 
Springfield.    Worcester,    and    Boston   • 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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T.*nLE  I  —New  Haven  Railroad  current  posi- 
tion as  of  Dec.  31.  1967 

ASSETS 

Current  assets:  1967 

Cash      -    -  $2,346,436 

Temporary  cash  investments. _  3.487,327 

Special    deposits 223.410 

Accounts   and    balance    receiv- 
able   7,627,887 

Accrued   accounts   receivable    .  1.616.710 

Other  current  assets 3,810.396 

Materlil  and  supplies 1.118.760 


has  not  aided  the  plight  of  the  railroad.  Both 
of  these  routes  also  are  near  or  within  sight 
of  the  New  Haven  tracks. 


TABLE  II. 


NEW  YORK  NEW  HAVEN  S  HARTfORO 
RAILROAD  CO. 


Total  current  assets 

LIABU.nlFS 

Curr'-tit  liabilities: 

Accounts  and  wages 

payable    ..    

Miscellaneous  accotints  pay- 
able        - 

Interest  matured 

Matured  dividends  un- 
paid          --    

Accrued  accounts  pay- 
able   -    

Accrued  tax  liability 

Accrued  Items,    —    

Other  current   liabilities 

Total  current  liabllitics-. 


20,231,326 


Year 


1960 

1%1 

1%2. 

1%3 

1%4. 

1966. 

1966. 

1967. 


Gross  lieight 
revenues 


Total  Ireighl 
expenses  > 


Net   railway 

operating 

deficit 


J73. 864,  080 
70. 146,  492 
70,269,815 
66. 106,  809 
66. 685. 989 
67.064.827 
69, 989,  783 
65. 967. 789 


J77, 160,900 
77,347,736 
70,  749,  738 
67.630.929 
73,  218,  053 

73,  113,  P7! 

74,  26/,  547 
75,819.558 


J(3,  296,  820) 
(7.201.234) 
(594.923) 
(1.524,120) 
(6,532.069) 
(6  049.  C44) 
(4,277,764) 
(9,851,769) 


$8.  740.  372 

1.617.219 
192,269 

9,695 

13,609.858 

1.883,277 

134.052 

2.  328.  931 

28.515.723 

Mocdy's  Transportation  Journal.  Septem- 
ber 1968,  p   676 

Superimposed  on  the  map  are  the  highway 
routes  which  serve  cnmpetitlve  transport 
modes  truck,  bus,  and  car  The  New  Eng- 
l.Tnd  Thruway  running  east  from  New  York 
City  and  the  Connecticut  Turnpike  closely 
parallel  the  New  Haven  tracks.  The  1959- 
1960  completion  of  these  connections  coin- 
cided with  a  sizeable  fall-off  In  rail  passenger 
and  freight  demand.  The  more  recent  con- 
struction with  90  10  money  of  Interstate  91 
north  along  the  Connecticut  River  and  In- 
terstate 95  easterly  to  Providence  and  Boston. 


Includes  operating  expenses,  (axes,  and  rental. 

Source:  Planning  and  Researcti  Deparlment,  Ne.v  York.  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Cc. 

A  dramatic  improvement  In  highway  travel 
time  occurred  following  the  opening  of  the 
Connecticut  Turnpike  and  the  other  new 
roads,  with  motor  carriers  the  major  com- 
mercial beneficiaries.  After  midnight,  vehicle 
use  of  the  turnpike  and  the  New  England 
Thruway  connection  Into  New  York  City  is 
almost  exclusively  a  freight  operation  at  road 
speeds  of  60-70  mph.  When  the  flexibility  of 
the  truck  In  point-to-point  service  Is  added 
to  the  Unproved  speed  made  possible  by  the 
new  highways,  the  competitive  disadvantage 
Impoeed  on  the  railroad  by  the  highways  Is 
evident. 

Judge  Anderson,  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  and  responsible  for 
the  bankrupt  railroad,  stated  especially  well 
the  plight  of  the  New  Haven  when  he  noted 
that  "a  train  proceeding  from  New  York  to 
Boston  has  truck  competition  on  one  side, 
sea  borne  competition  on  the  other  and  air 
competition  overhead.  All  of  these  other 
forms  of  transportation  directly  or  Indirectly 
are  subsidized.  Meanwhile  the  railroad  has 


to  maintain  the  tracks,  roadbed  and  other 
facilities." " 

Historically,  railroads  have  used  profits 
from  freight  service  to  offset  losses  sustained 
from  passenger  service.  The  New  Haven  used 
this  procedure  to  carry  its  deficit  passenger 
operation  until  its  freight  profits  became  less 
than  Its  passenger  losses.  When  this  occurred, 
conditions  of  course  became  untendable  and 
bankruptcy  followed  the  next  year.  Table  II 
provides  Information  on  the  rail  freight  defi- 
cit between  1960  and  1967,'  The  frei.^ht 
deficit  in  the  last  four  years  averaged  $6,7 
millions. 

Among  the  factors  which  served  to  fuel  the 
deficit  are  the  following: 

1.  Slow  growth  of  the  type  of  industry 
which  generates  rail  freight  vs.  rapid  growth 
of  the  tyi>e  of  industry  which  generates  de- 
mand for  truck  or  air  freight. 

2.  Continued  movement  of  indvistrial 
plants  out  of  city  centers  to  locations  on  the 
new  beltways. 

3.  Short  hauling  and  the  empty  bcxcir 
dilemma. 

As  to  the  first  factor,  southern  New  Eng- 
land Industry  Is  mainly  in  the  ■■light"  cate- 
gory. Steel  mills,  coal  mines,  automobile  as- 
sembly plants  are  not  part  of  the  local  in- 
dustrial scene.  Instead,  the  area  abounds  in 
light  manufacturing  and  service  Industries. 
The  inputs  used  call  for  modest  rail  service 
while  the  outputs  can  be  shipped  largely 
without  dependence  on  rail  freight.  Some 
southern  New  England  firms  have  been  able 
to  adopt  air  freight  as  their  complete  mode 
of  shipment.  Furthermore.  New  England 
utilities  lead  the  United  States  in  the  use 
of  nuclear  energy  for  electric  power  produc- 
tion, a  dependence  which  will  grow  In  the 
next  decade  with  the  construction  of  some 
dozen  new  nuclear  electric  Installations. 
This  innovation  will  further  cut  into  the 
railroad  coal-carrying  business.' 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


TABLE  III -FREIGHT  CURS  HANDLED  BY  THE  RAILROAD  AT  RHODE  ISLAND  AND  CONNECTICUT  STATIONS.  1965  1967 


Station 


Inbound 


19fie 
Outbound 


Total 


Inbound 


1966 
Outbound 


To'al 


Inhound 


1%7 
Outbound 


TciUI 


Rhode  Island: 

Cranston...... . 

Darlington..   .,--- 

Harbor  Junction 

Newport 


Oinevviiie 

Pawtucket  

Ptiillipsdaie    -     

Providence  ., 

Saylesville 

South  Providence 

Valley  Falls        ... 

West  Warwick ,. 

Warren j. 

Woonsocket ,,. 

All  other  stations 


1.640 
2.730 
2.420 

694 
2,790 
1,204 
4,070 
6,985 
2,723 
1,501 
2,220 
1.455 

912 
1,602 
5,272 


756 
604 
344 
% 
440 
327 

2.190 

1.427 

240 

0 

1.144 

80 

418 

538 

4.191 


3% 

334 

764 

790 

230 

531 

260 

8.412 

2.963 

1.501 

3.364 

1.535 

1,330 

2.140 

9.463 


2.234 
2.032 
2.829 
1.161 
2.695 
1.412 
6,399 
8,468 
3,058 
1.835 
3.993 
1.937 
1.123 
986 
10,4% 


557 
680 

615 

140 
501 
317 

2,014 

1,662 
300 
125 

1.346 

84 

471 

277 

5.323 


Total  Freight 


Connecticut: 

Stamford. 

Bridgeport 

New  Milford       ... 

Shelton 

Naugatuck 
Waterbury 
New  Haven 
Wallingtoid 

Hartford..     

Middletown   

New  Britain 

Fast  Hartford    .... 

Manchester    

Midway   .    .. 

All  other  stations. 


38,218 


12, 79S 


51,013 


50,659 


14,413 


■f 


2,274 

17,365 

5,154 

1.433 

3.803 

9.029 

22. 472 

2,900 

14,305 

13, 137 

2,630 

11,657 

3,117 

8,147 

55,093 


842 

2,632 

4,026 

3,737 

2,869 

1,166 

23. 237 

466 

2,742 

787 

2,824 

283 

148 

447 

19,667 


3.116 

19,997 

9.180 

5.170 

6.672 

10.195 

45.709 

3.366 

17.047 

13.924 

5.454 

11.940 

3.265 

8.594 

74. 762 


2.204 

18,676 

5.261 

1,463 

3,605 

9,892 

23,  020 

3.325 

13,848 

14.  380 

2.642 

10,853 

3,018 

6,859 

68.440 


891 
2.870 
9.370 
4.196 
2.782 
1.498 
24. 167 

835 
2.257 

706 
2.377 

674 
66 

349 
21.697 


2.791 

1.550 

674 

2.224 

2.712 

2.075 

822 

2,897 

3.444 

2.349 

640 

2.989 

1.301 

1.408 

116 

1,524 

3.197 

2.112 

749 

2,861 

1.729 

1.266 

412 

1.678 

8.«i3 

3.224 

1.874 

5,098 

10.  130 

7.124 

1.822 

8.946 

3,358 

2.494 

427 

2,921 

1  961 

1.729 

170 

1.899 

5,339 

2.547 

1.509 

4.156 

2,021 

1.918 

261 

2.179 

1,594 

1.158 

361 

1.519 

1.263 

1.579 

447 

2.026 

15.819 

4.668 

2.271 

6.939 

65.  072 

37.201 

12.294 

49. 495 

3.095 

1.772 

920 

2,692 

21.546 

11,783 

2,807 

14,590 

14.631 

5.321 

4,949 

10.270 

6.659 

1.321 

3.547 

4.868 

6.387 

3.348 

2.463 

5.816 

11.390 

7.866 

1.256 

9.122 

47.187 

14.288 

16.152 

30  440 

4.160 

2.795 

529 

3,324 

16.  105 

13.799 

3.204 

17,003 

15.086 

14.  934 

723 

15,657 

5,109 

2.484 

1,882 

4.366 

11,527 

10.620 

908 

11,528 

3,084 

2.676 

45 

2,721 

7.208 

4.423 

320 

4,743 

90.137 

47.918 

17.059 

64.977 

Total  freight. 


172,518 


65,873 


238, 391 


187,486 


74,735 


262, 221 


145,348 


56,769 


202,117 


Source   Department  of  Business  Regulation,  State  of  Rhode  Island,  lor  Rhode  Island,  and  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Rallroid  Co..  Planning  and  Research  Department,  July  1968,  or 
Connecticut 
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The  second  factor,  relocation  of  Indua- 
*r:ai  plants  or  the  locatlcn  of  new  planta  on 
beliwa>-s  or  Interstate  highways,  la  not 
unique  to  southern  New  Entfland  However, 
for  a  railroad  lantely  dependent  on  freight 
business  fn)m  and  to  older  Industrial  plant*, 
this  locallonal  rhanRe  has  caused  a  shift 
of  new  and  old  freight  business  to  the  high- 
way motor  carriers  who  can  directly  service 
the  new  plant  locations  Although  the  New 
Hiiren  has  operated  a  mo'or  carrier  truck- 
l-;.;  sub.sldlary.  the  New  England  Tr.\nf p<  r- 
tauon  Company  It  was  devoted  until  recent 
years  In  the  mam  to  carrying  ri.ilr<i*d  LCI, 
trail. c  and  did  little  to  sei:  its  services  lo 
general  shippers  Of  late  the  motor  carrier 
has  been  trying  to  win  a  larster  share  of  the 
highway  freight  but  is  handlcapjjed  in  this 
effort  by  the  usual  problems  of  the  oligop- 
olist trying  ".c  win  a  share  of  a  market,  as 
well  as  by  a  basic  handicap— that  of  serving 
only  the  area  which  Is  served  by  the  railroad 
This  puu  It  at  a  cunipetltive  disadvantage 
with  the  more  fax-ranging  motor  carriers. 
less  limited  as  to  geographic  area  served  As 
»  result,  the  motor  carrier  suffered  losses 
ranging  from  MM.OOO  In  1961  to  «I09.000  In 
1965* 

Third,  while  freight  train  on  all  Claaa  I 
railroads  in  the  United  States  averaged  over 
4<»  mllea  In  19«6.  the  average  for  the  New 
Haven  was  about  150  mites*  With  southern 
New  EngUnd  cHlea  lying  but  15-20  miles 
from  one  another,  each  with  terminal  ex- 
penses as  well  aa  Intermediate  line  ezpenzes 
for  picking  up  and  dropping  c*r».  expenses 
which    western    railroads    can    spread    over 


three  timea  as  many  miles  must  be  recovered 
by  the  New  Haven  In  the  much  smaller  dls- 
tani'e  This  coupled  with  the  terminal  char- 
acter of  much  of  southern  New  England 
freight  and  the  •light"  character  of  southern 
New  England  Industries  results  m  an  empty 
txxcMr  (  roblem  That  U.  for  every  Qve  loaded 
cars  received,  tliree  cars  have  been  hauled  out 
empty   • 

Despite  these  adverse  f.ictors  tde  number 
of  freight  c  irs  h.indled  In  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut  by  the  railroad  between  1965 
and  11*67  hjus  averaged  289  436  '  Table  III 
lists  the  cars  handled  e.ich  ye.ir  at  selected 
Rhode  L-l.ind  and  Connecticut  freight  bUi- 
tlons  A  further  analysis  of  the  usage  of 
Rhode  I.'l.ind  rill  freight  service  Is  shown 
in  T.ible  IV  The  29  Rhode  I.<=land  c^mpanies 
listed  had  use  for  uver  29  000  freight  cars 
in  1966  The  commodities  received  or  shipped 
Included  such  Items  as  toys,  Bour,  foodstuffs. 
Sand   wire   etc 

A  look  at  successive  balance  sheets  shows 
the  r.Ulrottd  liquidity  has  fallen  away,  de- 
spite Infu-sions  of  funds  from  outolde.  as  well 
as  fr.)m  Internal  sources  by  the  sell-off  of 
fixed  assets  and  the  use  of  the  proceeds  to 
pay  for  current  expenses  '•  Krom  a  cash  po- 
sition of  16.901.206  in  1960.  the  railroad 
reached  a  low  of  »3.07fl.0OO  in  October  1967 
The  trustees  at  that  time  estimated  that 
there  was  enough  liquidity  remaining  to  al- 
low operations  until  early  1968  Fortunately, 
additional  funds  were  received  from  the 
Penn  Central  In  early  196«.  thus  allowing 
service  to  be  conunued. 


TABtt  IV-SatCI£0  LIST  Of  BHOOt  ISiJkNO  iHIPPtRS  VI  <  •«£».  TuRo.  Nl*  HAVtN  ANl)  HARTFuRO  SAILRCAO  COMPANY 

lX^  K 


Compsny 


Iks  lion 


US  NsYv  0»»a»<ll* 

Coininf  il*u  *0«lis V*ll«»  fills 

**rt«»<«»(l  8ro»  ..   Pro»i<}»«»... 

•siliOuin  *.it  , PhHlitsdjie 

AlPjIoiei   Pro.oenee... 

C4lart  s  tii.(ns      Olnt,.ii*    . 

PT»*.d«flc«  loufwl  Co Ptr!»>(lenc» 

Tlionip»iv*ct«  Co  Pi«t«ck«< 

Miwf  Aium.nuTi  i  Chemiesh Bfistoi 

f  lejl  Ntliotui  Slo«»'.  PtlilLpvUlt. . 

8D(H  «(illi«ms  Gfoctri  C« Berkley 

Atmjcv'nc  -.    , P^llllCSdJlt.. 

Min«n(el<)  Broi .  inc       „„. Pi«tiicKet 

ll«rri|an',«tt  Bienry  Co ^^ Cfinslon 

gitil  t  Son         '•<  Iiitv3»l« 

6ii«ft«ll  Coft'     - Pto»idex«  inij 

Crintloo. 

Renntojrt  .,.._.._.............■ 

AMss  leftn.njiC*       „ Pio«i<)*nc«. . . 

•iketieW  Buxli  Co ^.^ W»i.«i.«(d 

Claiuftlls  Cemtnl    .w^.... ■-• 

O»«ni-Cornin8  f.berilSJ  Co - .- CumbeiUnd 

M»m*n  Closer  Steel  Co , Ptwtuetist.. 

Wsvute - 

TcucQ   inc PfovKJencs... 

•  Md  Bjk.ng  Co  ■        llO^   .  • 

Lrwmofe  i  t<nn»'l  Co Pswtucket 

U  S  Nxy N««[ori 

Aca  Wiftttouv*  Co  0' Rhcl*  ulsnd Prcdenco. . . 

AoMfcan  iiuuMtoO  «i>teCorp     Plwtucliel 


ftcmtfi  M  cars 
haiidMd 

ComnwJty 

\Wi 

1963 

US  njiTY  juppUw 

Glm                      ........... 

1.4<2 

1.W3 
1.997 

2.198 
l,i!76 
1.  112 
1.074 
776 
710 

LlOl 

M4 

740 
718 

nx 

913 

641 

(82 
«72 

%i 

677 
M3 

4SI 
312 
437 
479 
i37 
1^1 
3«b 
181 

5.728 
2. 31i 

Fooiwlfir  Mpcltei.. ......... 

2.002 
1.986 

1   !)C3 

fre'ght  lorwifden 

1.212 

P»t«f 

Cl>*nic«ls  ind  pUsiKS 

Alum-num  ami  •lie... 

1.186 

1   IXU 
988 

foodstulll  .................. 

*)       

(JO        

TorJ          ............... . 

Mail.bwf  

Pater  and  roo'inj  materials 

iron  ficf  Mtin|s  and  sptin*l«r«. 

94  •> 
790 
726 
71b 
702 
701 
C68 

IK 

foodstutis     .................. 

614 

fuel  oil 

Ceratnt 

Class           ....... 

604 
MO 
»3 

!(on  am)  steel 

Papor                  ......... 

Pelroieum 

flour     , 

487 
4S2 
481 
431 

Paper                       ........... 

381 

US  »a»»  Juppries 

foodstuHs                          ........ 

374 
2^9 

(fSB.  wift,  »n<J  stetl 

»i 

Tolal  lor  29  eenipa'"es 


25.J07 


23.406 


Source   Rhod*  Island  Division  •!  Public  Utilities. 

Where  did  the  money  go?  Aa  with  any 
business  it  wa.s  expended  for  wage*,  supplies, 
power  repairs,  taxes,  etc  Unfurtunately.  In 
the  New  Haven  case  these  outlays  exceeded 
the  revenue*  from  operations  Of  particular 
sigiilhc.ince  for  this  analysis  were  the 
amounts  expended  for  maintenance  of  right- 
of-way  and  the  signal  system  In  recent  years 
exoendittires  have  been  about  tl+OiXiOOO  for 
right-of-way  and  $10,000,000  for  the  at«nal 
system." 

THF  PBiipiarY   nr.AVT  aMiaoAO  coNomoN 
Railroads  In  greneral  are  "property  heavy  " 
A  recent  study  points  out  that  property  taxes 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article 


have  absorbed  nearly  S  5  percent  of  rail  op- 
erating revenues  but  only  04  percent  for 
mou^r  carriers  and  0  3  percent  for  air  car- 
riers '  The  property  tax  plight  of  the  rail- 
roads was  l>oriie  out  at  the  1967  meetings  of 
the  National  Tax  AaaocluUun  While  a  whole 
afternoon  session  was  spent  discussing  vari- 
ous a-spects  of  railroad  pro|)erty  tax  problems, 
no  sessions  were  devoted  to  the  property  tax 
problems  of  the  trucking  or  airline  industries. 
Although  the  New  Haven  Railroad  was  re- 
lieved of  properly  tax  payments  In  Rhode 
Loland  and  Connecticut  becau.se  of  Its  mortal 
economic  illness  It  did  pay  Tor  many  years  at 
a  level  similar  to  that  described  above 

Huwever.  other  current  costs  are  also  Im- 
plied  m   the    'pniperty    herivy"   deslgn.-ition. 


These  Include  expenses  Incurred  for  the  re- 
placement of  ties,  new  ballast,  snow  removal, 
maintenance  of  switches  and  the  signal  sys- 
tem, etc  A  specific  expenditure  item,  that  for 
cr(.>sa  lies.  Is  shown  below." 


Crm\  lies 

Yui 

tepiactd 

Cost  pec  tie 

Total 

1956 

100.367 

u» 

{337.  380 

1960 

106  359 

3.17 

411.609 

I9b3 

£6.761 

3.8S 

334. 1311 

I9bl   .. 

84.463 

3.77 

318.433 

I96i   .._ 

87,191 

3.98 

347  l.^iJ 

196S 

97  S74 

4  97 

4?6.S31 

1967.... 

50,  343 

5.04 

2i4, 736 

During  this  same  span  of  time,  the  cost  of 

new  r.tils  tor  repl.icenient  of  track  rose  from 
$99  61  ton  in  1957  lo  127  93.  ton  in  1967'" 
Tnese  are  cotts  which  competitive  trans- 
portation firms  bear  in  lighter  degree  or 
nut  at  all  Freed  of  these  costs,  the  NHRR 
could  be  operated  In  the  black.  That  the 
New  Haven  has  not  been  so  favored  Is  writ- 
ten m  the  red-figure  deficit  reports  of  the 
trustees  in  bankruptcy. 

The  Important  point  to  recognize  Is  the 
concern  expressed  for  conunued  rail  freight 
service  The  Connecticut  appraisal  Is  ex- 
p.'e&sed  In  a  recent  report  as  follows: 

If  rail  service  were  discontinued  In  Con- 
necticut, there  would  be  deleterlotis  effects 
on  present  industrial  firms  and  potential  In- 
dosiries  Present  heavy  users  of  rail  trans- 
portation do  so  because  of  lower  coat  or  better 
service  to  them  If  this  service  were  with- 
drawn, they  would  be  faced  with  higher 
transportation  cocts  or  inferior  service  which 
would  presumably  raise  prices  of  their  prod- 
ucts to  consumers,  or  else  force  them  out  of 
business  at  that  location  If  they  were  unable 
tj  meet  the  competition  of  out-of-state 
plants 

Abandonment  of  rail  lines  not  only  would 
hurt  Coanecucuts  existing  heavy  industry, 
but  would  also  inhibit  the  future  growth  of 
the  state*  economy  Even  though  we  recog- 
nize that  motor  truck  distribution  for  dls- 
t-inces  up  to  200  miles  is  now  a  predominant 
factor,  any  new  industry  which  relies  to  any 
degree  on  rail  transportation  for  raw  mate- 
rials or  component  parts  could  select  a 
myriad  of  points  in  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  from  which  to  serve  Connecticut  rather 
than  a  Connecticut  location  from  which  to 
serve  Massachusetts  and  New  York." 

In  Rhode  Inland  the  situation  Is  quite 
similar  Conversations  held  by  personnel  of 
the  Division  of  Public  Utilities  with  large 
Rhode  Island  users  of  the  New  Haven,  left 
the  Impresbion  that  such  firms  would  be 
forced  to  reconsider  their  position  in  the 
state  If  the  railroad  freight  service  were  to 
cease  '• 

mOPOSALS  POB  A  VtABLE  aAILROAD 

Railroads  all  over  the  country  are  rush- 
ing to  invest  In  non-railroad  ventures  follow- 
ing the  path  blazed  by  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railway  with  Its  Northwest  In- 
dustries Corporation  This  conglomerate 
business  now  includes  chemicals,  wearing 
apparel  (Prult  of  the  Loom),  electrical  com- 
ponents, and  Insulated  wire  and  steel  (Lone 
Star  St'<?l).  Although  non-r.ill  Income  con- 
tinued to  advance,  the  $9  9  million  deficit 
from  railroad  operations  reduced  per  share 
e-.irnings  In  1967  by  $9  13  '• 

Penn  Central,  another  conglomerate,  fared 
somewhat  better  on  rail  operations.  However, 
of  the  $3  11  per  share  earned  in  1967.  only 
$0  67  came  from  ritll  operations.  A  BlmlKir 
sv>ry  Is  seen  In  the  case  of  non-rail  Income 
of  the  Santa  Pe  ($128  millions).  Northern 
Pacific  ($24  5  millions),  and  Southern  Pa- 
cific ($57  millions ).>• 

The  New  Haven  had  few  of  these  non-rail 
sources  of  Income  to  fall  back  on  to  buoy 
its  Income  position  However,  in  a  sense  the 
plight  of  the  New  Haven  as  a  railroad  w.vs 
the  plight  of  all  railroad  operations.  In  the 
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long  run.  the  local  problem  may  become  more  the  FAA  Is  for  air  facilities,  for  their  "opera-  University   of  Wisconsin.  August   1965   and 

widesoread    Even  now  several  other  smaUer  Uon.  maintenance,  design  and  construction."  February  1967.  Also,  unpublished  paper  pre- 

ilnes  are  almost  ready  to  go  the  bankruptcy  The  third  and  final  proposal  would  enth^ly  sented    to   Regional   Science   AssoclaUon   la 

rmfL  free   the  r»llro«l   and   the   industry   of   It*  Cambridge.  Massachusetts.  April  1966. 

HOW  can  the  situation  be  remedied?  It  la  "property  heavy"  disadvantage.  This  proposal  'Statement  to  author  by  New  Haven  Rall- 

the  authors  contention  that  a  large  part  of  would  have  the  New  Haven  right-of-way  pur-  'O""!   "^'•^^"'^.^^P^f'™*"*,^^^!?  ""l^^^^!^ 

the   problem  could   be  resolved   If  the   New  chased  for  Inclusion  as  a  part  of  the  inter-  report  titled:   •  A  Review  of  the  New  Haven 

Haven     (and    other    railroads)     were    made  state   highway  system   and    leased    back    to  Railroad  Trusteeship,     p.   12. 

■  property  light  "  Relieved  of  the  heavy  bur-  the  railroad.  Charges  to  the  raUroad  could  •  Llndahl,  op.cit    p.  38. 

den  for  the  right-of-way   (In  ties  alone  the  take  the  form  of  locomotive  registration  fees  lo'a    pp.  3^  JO.                                r„„,<.„H 

New  Haven  h  J  In  place  over  9.600,000  with  or  a  tax  on  diesel  fuel,  or  both.  Such  charges  'Of    interest    ^    southern    New    England 

a  total  replacement  cost  of  $48.384,800) .  the  would  place  the  railroad  In  a  position  similar  residents  In  the  middle  °f  ""^  «^^'^°.»Jf^: 

signal    system,    and    freight    and    passenger  to  that  of  Interstate  truck  and  bus  operators  loP°l^  ^.,"'^^^f '*y^^^"^,'^°tf  J^t^^d 

terminal  the  railroad  w-ould  be  viable.  who  do  not  build  or  own  their  rights-of-way.  of  the  rail  freight  service .  almost  870  0(»  ad- 

In  testimony  before  the  IntersUt*  Com-  Furthermore,  federal  support  of  a  90/10  va-  clitlonal    truckloads   per   year   on   the   high- 

merce  Commission  relating  to  the  petition  to  rlety  would  allow  the  state  highway  depart-  *^fi_             oomnarable    to   the   homeowner 

dlsoontlnue  all  passenger  service,  the  author  ments  to  undertake  to  improve  the  rlght-of-  „„^,^'*,  '^/"^'P^^^^^l,.^,  bUls  bTSng 

noted  some  of  the  public  aids  to  other  modes  way  so  that  It  would  be  ready  to  serve  the  P^^'^^  '°"*  °'  'i^'   orlSLture  each  year 

Of  transportation.  In  discussing  air  travel  It  high-speed  passenger  equipment  as  well  as  a  °=„P^^°/.,^'^,l."„",^°J„',J^„"^V^^'„f  IH^] 

was  pqlnted  out  that :  speedier  freight  service.  888-892 

Through   all   the  state  airports  In  Rhode  oddly  enough,  these  proposals,  to  bring  to  P^.^^  Netzer    Economics  of  the  Property 

island  in  fiscal  1965,  there  passed  about  400,-  the  New  Haven  ^d  other  «llrc«ds  the^me  ^^''^l,^^^'^;,'^^:°^,'^^^J']^^^^^^^^^ 

000  scheduled  airline  passengers   This  brings  advantages   afforded    competitive    modes    of  ' '"•  "■*        »                                <^ 

one  to  a  conslderaUon  of  the  sort  of  financial  transportation,  have  not  been  expressed  or  °  wP.^,,:,  „  _,.    ,908  _  673 

support  provided  a  major  competitor  of  the  advanced  by  railroad  officials.  A  former  presl-  _^  "bid                                            ' 

railroad  by  the  state,  federal  and  local  gov-  dent  of  the  New  Haven  <»me  close  when  he  ^^  Transportation.     An     Analysis     of     the 

ernments.  In  fiscal  year  1965.  the  Rhode  Is-  said:   "You  cant  fight  90/10  ^jo^f/^  ?°'-  Transportation  of  Goods  and  People  by  Rail. 

land   Division   of   Aeronautics  had    131   em-  ever,  the  long-term  Insistence  of  the  railroad  „.  .   '~     water    Air    and  Pipeline  in  Con- 

ployees  with  personnel  payments  by  the  state  industry  to  prove  Its  good  citizenship  by  pay-  ^^^  J'  Hartftird,    Connecticut.    Connectl- 

in  the  amount  of  about  $665,000.  The  over-  mg  Its  way  via  tax«  In  the  face  of  the  public  ^^^'d^^,,^           ,  Commission,  1964.  p.  13. 

all  financial  picture  of  the  state  airports  In  support  provided  Its  <»mpetltors,  aPPef;^^  ,.  other  reasons  relate  to  the  megalopolis 

fiscal  1965  was:  =  have   been  an   unreallsUc   and   unfortunate  ^j^^;;;^^^^  ^j  ^^^  Northeast  and  the  recognl- 

State  funds  available.-- $911,463  ^*?f"_-„.  doubtful  that  railroad  operations  "on   of   current   and   greater   air   and   road 

Revenue  collections '350.000  .^'{^^^.l^^^'^^^^tl  ZuTr^l  viable  '^'^^^^'^^^frjolV^l   JuVls'lt^P   27 

State  expenditures  in  excess '  J^^heJ-  ^l  t^^Sf  L'^W  rpuTa^t'ed^Tt  '  ^^^^ 

Thus  for  the  400,000  passengers,  the  state  local  proper^  taxes  charged   the   railroads,  ^^^^^^fsTier" tL  to'comp"^?^^ 

spent  about  $1  40  per  passenger.  These  figures  thus  giving  further  advantage  to  the  buses  fi^'icviTan^i^nnS  employed  b^t^^ 

are  for  operating  expenses  only  and  take  no  and  teucks  using  highways  upon  which  no  2ii!^"*'f^'\\"^'' ff^^v  ?41  W7)^  t^^ 

account  of  the  capital  outlays  for  buildings  property  taxes  are  payable.  To  allow  those  F^^"'    muretate    cL^ereV 

and  other  faciliUes.  In  addition,  some  2,463  involved  to  take  advantage  of  the  basic  effl-  o^    the    ^'^"^^^«^^^^/^^.^^^.^^S 

airport  acres  are  under  state  Jurisdiction  and  clencles  of  the  railroads,  a  quantum  change  <?-*7^   The  ^*^_^°f '^  '^'^^^  '^,^.     ^^ 

so  have  been  free  of  the  burden  of  local  prop-  in  the  way  the  railroad  Industry  Is  viewed  slowdown  of  traffic  at  a^  t«rmlMls  In  the 

"ty  taxes.  seems  to  be  necessary.  To  begin  the  Imple-  f^f'"^'?  °^  l,f!t^^  information     that  1 4 

L  the  federal  level,  further  financial  sup-  mentation  of  such  changes  by  giving  as  much  ^'^'ff'   «  c'^.^trollire  a«  emn^o";^  by  the 

port  la  provided  the  air  traveller  In  the  form  pubUc  support  to  the  New  Haven  Region  of  ?0?  a^^  traffic  Mnteollers  are  employed  by 

^  the  federal  airways  system.  Although  the  the  Penn  Central  as  that  provided  rail  com-  ^^""jjl^.t^^n  '  I^^^rl' ^.\  ^thJ^^' 

Rhoda  Island  share  of  the  total  sup^rt  Is  petltors.  seems  an  especially  good  choice.  ^I'lf'^T^*""'^  °/,,^^l^^!^Llturef  fl; 

not  avauable,  a  look  at  the  overall  f^eral  *^                            footnotes  emment  must  Incre^  '*f„f^Pf  J"„^«r„I°' 

-,  J       .  M.   .  ^,       a          —  rtKJTwuxia»  oij.  Rofety  .  .  .  bv  SloO  mlllloiis  a  year  over 

?;Xr  \^'^l°  l'^6^  s^ow™  t^?ex^°n^'t^,^  '  D«ta  complles^  for  author  by  the  Bureau  the  nex/  several'  y'ears  If   the   proLems   of 

irr^lr^nn^comoei^ron  alone  exS^  °f  Railway  Economics.  American  Association  congestion  and  delay  are  to  be  solved."  The 

«4^a^cSS-  Sr  ^nSturw  a^o^^  of  Railroiils.  Washington.  D.C.  il7«tionaI   Obserrer,   July  22.   1968,  p.  4  and 

fjJ^;^2^»ti?l  a^7^^  fS  ^t^iS^  'Martin    L.    Llndahl.    TTie    Nctr    England  The  Nev,  York  Times.  June  20.  1969.  p.  I. 

^537'(S?S2;''''i'cc^r"nTrPAA  "es^l^itS  '^ilroa<ts.  Boston    The   New   England   ^  .  The  Budget  0/  the  United  States  Got- 

these  charges  should  N;  allocated  amongst  °<»™'c  Research  Foundation.  1965.  pp.   164-  emment.  Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,   1966. 

beneficiaries  In  these  shares:  "9^  U.S.G.P.O..  Washington.   D.C.   p.   750. 

Million  The  long-sought  absorption  of  the  NHRR 

Military  r29  nercent)                                     $156  *>?    **»«   ^""^    Central   suffered   delay   after  ^^-^^— ^— 

r^ne^  i^,.flor?26"^"rce'nU 189  <»el»y-  ^  ^^^J  !»««  »  further  postponement 

^rhn«  r^^rt^ntf                      '     242  occtired  When  a  special  federal  court  asked  EVANGELISM     AND     THE     COMING 

Airunes(«  percent, -.t^  the  ICC  to  review  the  price  for  the  NHRR  WORLD       PEACE— ADDRESS        BY 

Prom  the  aviation  fuel  tax  and  the  passenger  saying  the  original  ICC  price  of  $125  mllUon  SENATOR  HATFIELD 

excises,  about  $16S,(X)0,000  was  paH   to  the  was  "too  low."  Also  the  total  cost  to  the  Penn  .,..,„ 

federal  government  or  about  $77,000,000  less  central  of  $169  million  was  said  to  be  "too  Mr,  SCHWEIKER.   Mr,   President,  on 

than  the  amount  chargeable  to  alrUnes  ac-  low."    (Christian  Science  Monitor,  July   12.  September    12,    1969,    the    distinguished 

cording  to  this  allocation.  1968,  p.  11.)  For  an  extended  discussion  of  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 

A  start  toward  a  solution  to  the  New  Haven  the  merger  proposal,  see  James  R.  Nelson,  field)  delivered  a  speech  before  the  U.S. 

Region  problems,  as  well  as  toward  Improved  iiailrood  Mergers  and  the  Neva  England  Econ-  conirress  on  Evangelism  in  Minneapolis 

rail   freight  service,  could   be   accomplished  amy.   Boston,   The   New   England   Economic  .J*     _    .            ..  ^    «3*natnr<!    will    take 

by  bringing  the  same  kinds  of  government  Research  Foundation.  1966.  f™"    ^    "°.^    k.   \.^i^.  t  » IT,„=^5 

support  to  the  rail  operation  as  have  long  «  Discussion  by  author  with  Penn  Central  time  to  consiaer  nis  remarKS.  1  asK  unam- 

been  afforded  competlUve  modes  of  trans-  officials  June  27, 1969  and  Penn  Central  press  mous  consent  that  tx.e  text  Of  Senator 

portatlon.  In  thU  respect,  the  railroad  slg-  release  dated  April  2,  1969.  Connecticut  U  Hatfield's   remarks   be   printed   in    the 

nal  system   Is  analogous   to  the   air  traffic  also  served  by  the  Central  Vermont  Railroad  Record  at  this  point. 

control  system  and  the  stated  FAA  responsl-  with   a  single-track   line   north   from   New  There  being  no  objection,  the  address 

billty  for  "InstalUng  and  operating  aids  to  London    vU    Norwich    and    Willlmantlc    to  ^^g  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

air  navigation  and  traffic  control."  To  this  Montreal.  follows- 

end.  It  is  proposed  that  the  Department  of  •U.S.  District  Court,  District  of  Coniiectl-  *^ 

Transportation  (DOT)  be  empowered  to  as-  cut.  In  the  Matter  of  the  New  York,  New  Evangelism  and  Coming  World  Peace 
sume  the  responstblllty  for  the  installation.  Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad,  Debtor.  Afemo-  Last  December  I  had  the  privilege  of  visit- 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  New  randum  of  Decision  re  Petition  per  Order  ing  India.  There  are  grave  problems  facing 
Haven  signal  system,  thus  relieving  the  rail-  No.  278,  February  1965.  that  land,  which  holds  one-fifth  of  hu- 
road  of  the  expenses  associated  with  these  'Even  with  complete  discontinuance  of  manity.  One  p>artlcular  area  of  the  country 
activities.  passenger  service  the  railroad  would  stUl  op-  is  plagued   by  a  minor,  yet  serious  revolu- 

Second.  the  Department  of  Transportation  erate  In  the  red.  tionary  movement.  This  Is  In  the  northwest- 
would  take  over  all  New  Haven  passenger  'Roy  G.  Poulsen,  "New  England  Power  ern  frontier  region,  where  members  of  the 
and  freight  terminals  and  be  responsible,  as  Economics,"    Journal    of    Land    Economics,  Naga  tribes  have  been  In  rebellion  against 
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Uie  centxaJ  go7eri'.ment  When  I  went  on  to 
Tlsit  ThaiUnd.  1  iben  txciuie  more  thor- 
otuniT  informed  about  the  Insureen-y  thai 
tbrei'-ens  tue  n».irtlieiiiern  sec:.on  ol  tii»t 
CJunvry. 

I  WAS  f»sc:nat*d  to  learn  Ih  it  both  of 
these  .ireas  had  experienced  '.he  e«tensive  In- 
Hvi  lue  o:  C;iris-.ia:i  miiiiunaries  In  my 
jad^nien:.  :hia  is  perh.ipi  more  ih»a  colaci- 
de:it  11 

The  Christ,  in  message  of  salvation  in- 
cludes the  truth  that  an  men  are  equal  and 
Taluable  Ui  G->d!i  eyes  Old  customs  social 
m^res  and  ciaas  distinction  ire  dispelled  The 
grxls  Lh  u  fr*e/e  men  la  cycles  of  supersti- 
tion, tear  and  res.sn-.tion  to  fate  are  de- 
8troye<l  Man  is  offered  the  possiDlIity  of  new 
life— with  social  and  splntunl  dimensions. 
80  when  so-let.il  pitterns  of  oppression  and 
Inequity  continue,  isn't  it  plausible  that 
revolutionary  pressures  cl  iiming  allegiance 
to  human  dignity  and  equality  m.iy  be  re- 
lated to  the  influence  of  the  Good  News? 

A3  I  bcktan  thialting  about  my  topic  for 
th.i  Cocjress— 'E^-angellsm  and  Coming 
World  Peace' — I  remembered  tMese  reflec- 
Ucns  trom  my  visit  to  India  The  relation 
between  erangellsm  and  peace  In  the  world. 
1  concluded,  is  far  more  complex  and  stimu- 
Iat;ng  than  many  of  us  would  like  to  believe 

Recently  I  was  told  of  another  Incident 
that  also  prompted  reflection  at>out  the  im- 
pact of  Chrvsts  message  and  the  problems  of 
world  peace  A  young  official  In  our  govern- 
ment told  me  of  his  experiences  dealing  with 
the  Nl?erlan-Blafran  conflict  He  was  par- 
ticipating in  negotiation  to  break  the  dead- 
lock between  these  adversaries  over  arrang- 
ing tor  relief  supplies  to  reach  starring  ele- 
ments of  the  Blafran  population  Recently. 
he  returned  from  the  area  after  speaking 
with  key  oflSclaLs  from  both  sides  as  well  as 
tbo:>e  trying  to  administer  the  meager  air- 
relief  effort  that  is  t>elng  conducted  The  pri- 
mary obstacle  to  achieving  greater  relief  ef- 
forts, in  his  Judgment,  went  beyond  the 
tangled  political  and  diplomatic  complexities 
l^lndamen tally,  he  said,  the  problem  rested 
with  the  stubborn,  unreasonable  Intran- 
•igence  and  prtdeful  resistance  that  person- 
ally characterized  key  individual  leaders  on 
each  side  of  these  warring  factions  Shortly 
before  leaving,  my  friend,  who  Is  a  Christian, 
was  dlscusaing  the  relief  problem  with  an 
African  Bishop  who  had  major  responsibility 
for  coordinating  the  effort  After  exploring  at 
great  length  possible  solutions,  all  which  were 
futile,  and  unable  to  break  the  political  dead- 
lock my  friend  finally  mentioned  that  there 
were  some  people  in  America  who  were  work- 
ing for  another  approach  to  the  situation. 
They  were  praying  that  the  pnde  and  selfish 
r«ustance  of  the  key  leaders  might  be  over- 
come, that  they  might  have  a  change  of 
heart,  and  reach  some  reconciliation  on  at 
least  arrangements  to  feed  innocent  starving 
people. 

The  BUhop  at  first  was  somewhat  taken 
IMCX  Having  been  working  for  months  with 
the  political  complexities  of  this  matter,  It 
Beemed  utterly  naive  that  prayer  might  ac- 
tually be  oeneflclal  in  a  concrete  wty  But 
after  some  thought,  he  admitted  that  be 
wouldn  t  be  a  Btahop  if  he  didnt  t>elleve  peo- 
ple could  be  changed.  Paced  with  such  a 
complete  diplomatic  impasse,  prayer  (as  well 
MB  action)  aimed  at  changing  the  personal 
attitudes  of  those  Involved  seemed  Just  aa 
feasible  as  any  other  solution 

In  different  ways,  these  incidents  raise 
provocative  thoughts  about  evangelism  and 
world  peace,  they  also  prompt  questions 
aouut  the  true  meaning  of  peace  What  do 
we  mean — and  what  does  our  Faith  teach — 
at>.juc.  thiA  Issue? 

I.     THS  DIMENSIONS   OF  PtACS 

Some    academic    strategists    and    national 

se«  inty  advisers  avoid  even  speaking  about 

terma  as  rague  and  Idyllic  as  "wnrld  pea<:e." 

■  Rather,  they  would  like  to  increase  the  prob- 


ability of  a  world  "that  minimizes  tlie  In- 
centives for  armed,  violent  solutions  to  con- 
flict situations.  "  In  other  words,  this  means 
th.it  It  there  la  anything  une  can  call  peace. 
It  meaiiA  the  at]«ence  of  war  or  violent  con- 
tUct  This.  I  suspect  Is  Uie  notion  many  of  u« 
sh  .re  about  the  nieauiiig  of  pea.-e  We  also 
hear  of  how  the  "b.ilance  of  power  "  is  the 
Ruiirantee  of  peace  The  Unltt-d  States  and 
the  ricwlet  Uniun  tt.gether  possess  explosive 
|.>o*er  equivalent  to  l.i  tons  of  TNT  fur  every 
persin  on  tiie  earth  Yet.  many  po.stulaie 
that  such  a  balance  uf  power  —<^r  balance 
01  terrier."  to  be  more  precise-  la  the  only 
irii.^twortliy  cundltiin  of  peace 

But  there  Is  not  true  pe.ice  when  the 
threat  or  instant  annihilation  hiiuRs  over 
the  head  of  the  m.ijnruy  of  miinkind.  There 
Is  no  peace  when  fear  of  deslructlon.  ratlier 
th.in  hope  fur  reconciliation,  is  the  only  fcrce 
reilraining  the  use  of  our  arsenals  of  nu- 
clear devastatlcn  I  reject  the  simplistic  uo- 
uc  a  that  peace  la  the  absence  of  couftict 
Peace  is  not  mereh  stability  or  order  Rather, 
peace  Is  fulfillment,  harmony,  satisfaction, 
understanding,   and   well-being 

As  !>  ng  as  there  Is  deprivation,  suffering, 
alieuaULn.  self-seeking,  exploitation  .  .  . 
there  is  no  real  peace. 

Peace  can  come  only  when  needs — physical 
and  spiritual — are  fulflUed:  for  us  peace 
moans   far  mere  than  simply  avoiding  con- 

tlK-t 

In  the  Old  Testament  the  Hebrew  word 
for  peace  Is  •Shalom  "  The  full  meaning  Is 
actually  •'wholeness,  soundness,  complete- 
n<«ss  '■ 

Peace  Is  a  whollstlc  concept  It  entails  the 
fulftllment  of  needs,  whether  this  be  within 
a  nation  or  within  an  Individual  It  has  both 
a  political  and  spiritual  dimension,  and  an 
Inner  and  outer  component  A  true  under- 
standing of  peace  includes  harmony  between 
nations,  reconciliation  between  people,  and 
the  well-being  of  Individuals 

Too  often  we  speak  of  world  peace  as 
though  11  were  completely  unrelated  to  peace 
within  nations,  within  communities,  within 
families,  and  within  Individuals 

It  Is  inconsistent,  for  example,  for  a  citi- 
zen to  un;e  warring  nations  t*'  m.ike  [>eace 
if  he  Uvea  in  hoatlllty  toward  his  nelghbom 
It  seema  unreasonable  to  protest  against  vio- 
lence in  Vietnam  by  employing  violent  tac- 
tics here  at  home  And  It  la  hypocritical  for  a 
Christian  to  claim  he  has  the  peace  of  God 
in  bis  heart  If  be  remains  oblivious  to  the 
vlulence  and  destruction  in  the  world 

For  a  nation  or  an  Individual,  peace  be- 
comes a  form  of  relationship.  It  la  a  continu- 
ing altitude  and  activity,  not  a  static  condi- 
tion. PundamentaJly.  peace  is  achieved  by 
creative  love — love  that  senaes  needs  and  poa- 
siblUuea  in  another  that  are  not  realized, 
and  seeks  their  fuinilment  In  order  to  cre- 
ate "wholeness,  soundneaa,  and  complete- 
ness." 

n.    THK    OaSTACLCS    TO    PKACS 

When  1  discuss  these  matters  with  some 
of  my  fellow  Christians,  they  will  often  claim 
that  the  reason  we  have  no  peace  In  the 
w  Tld  Is  because  of  man's  sin  As  long  as 
Bin  abounds,  there  will  be  "wars  and  rum'rs 
of  wars."  they  say  I  of  course,  do  not  dis- 
pute the  reality  of  man's  selflsh  and  sinful 
nature  But  I  do  take  iFsue  with  tho«e  who 
reject  any  responsibility  for  overcoming  the 
obstacles  to  peace  simply  because  Mn  Is  a 
re.iU'y  That  was  not  the  way  ol  Christ  He 
has  not  told  ua  evil  will  ultimately  triumph. 
and  that  we  ahould  resign  ourselves  to  such  a 
fate  Rather.  He  asks  that  we  follow  Htm 
Into  tlie  midst  of  man's  turbulent  world  with 
His  reconciling  and  redeeming  love  Re'o«[- 
ni7lng  the  existence  of  sin  does  not  eliminate 
our  mandate  to  act  as  peacemakers 

Deprivation,  suffering,  hunger,  alienation 
from  God  and  man  lack  of  dignity,  oppres- 
sion these  beguile  the  world's  hope  for  true 
peace   TView*  are  the  obstacles  l<i  pence    True 


they  are  perpetrated  by  sin — the  sin  of  those 
who.  absorbed  by  their  wealth,  power,  privi- 
lege, and  supposed  self -righteousness  are 
blind  to  the  responsibility  of  meeting  these 
needs  Such  sin  Is  too  often  our  own. 

Christ  calls  us  to  witness  to  His  love 
through  our  lives.  That  witness  involves 
minl&terlng  to  man  whenever  and  wherever 
he  Is  in  nee<l 

Christ's  description  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
provides  us  with  valuable  Insights  Into  our 
re^^pin.si  bill  ties  us  Chri.>-iian3  After  telling  of 
the  neces  itv  to  love  cues  neighbor,  Christ 
w,a.s  asked  Who  is  my  neighbor?"  The  story 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  follo\v-s.  In  which  the 
victim  of  this  incident  was  a  complete 
sirangfr  to  those  who  pa-'sed  by  without 
stopping  to  help,  as  well  as  to  the  Good 
Suanarltan  Notice  that  the  persons  in  this 
story  are  not  Individually  Identified;  there 
Is  no  Indlcatlcn  of  who  it  was  that  was  robbed 
and  injured  The  point  is  that  cne's  neighbor 
IS  anyone  in  need.  We  cannot  choose  our 
charities  When  confronted  with  simple  hu- 
man need,  we  are  called  to  act — and  to  love, 
Ai  we  heal  wounds,  we  nurture  peace. 

We  all  know  of  those  who  suffer  from 
deep  personal  needs — meaningleeaness,  emp- 
Une&s,  futility,  estrangement,  alienation,  and 
laclt  of  love.  These  needs,  when  unfulfilled. 
Will  frustrate  peace  They  will  create  envy, 
bitterne  s  and  discord  In  famUlies  and  be- 
tween frlcnd.s.  they  will  sustain  anxiety, 
turmoil.  Bhd  despair  at  the  core  of  one's  life. 
Here  is  where  the  ob-stacles  to  peace  have 
their  beginning- -in  the  Individual  life  that 
lack.s  fuinilment. 

Helmut  Thlellcke  has  written:  It  Is  possi- 
ble to  have  Christian  Ideas  without  actually 
believing,  and  to  be  taken  up  with  the  social 
teachings  of  Christianity  without  becoming 
engaged  personally.  Then  these  Ideas  lose 
their  connection  with  the  Lord  of  Chrtsten- 
dom  and  degenerate  Into  Ideolo^es.  namely 
into  instrtimentalltles  of  power  and  world 
mastery  Thus.  It  la  possible  for  Christianity 
to  become  merely  a  pervasive  atmosphere,  a 
climate  of  social  order,  while  faith  dwindles 
away  and  the  matter  of  soitiation  ta  for- 
gotten. 

The  love  of  Christ  brings  Inner,  personal 
peace  The  gift  of  His  Spirit  is  the  true  re- 
source for  wholeness  of  personality.  Thus, 
the  task  of  peacemaking  Includes  the  call 
to  evangelism. 

Peace,  however.  Is  also  frustrated  by  un- 
just social  condiUons  In  the  communities 
where  we  live,  there  are  those  who  suffer 
from  impoverishment,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  despite  the  prosperity  of  our  land 
29  million  Americans  live  In  the  conditions 
of  poverty  And  although  those  who  are 
non- white  comprise  only  11"^  of  our  popu- 
lation, they  comprise  over  30%  of  the  poor 
In  our  land  UUIions  of  blacks  and  minori- 
ties have  been  the  victims  of  racism,  have 
been  denied  dignity  and  Jiutlce.  and  are 
overwhelmed  with  hopelessness  and  despair. 
These  deprivations  are  the  power  adversaries 
of  peace.  We  may  attempt  to  enforce  sta- 
bility— or  "law  and  order"— through  the  use 
of  force,  but  we  will  never  have  peace  In  our 
land  until  we  repent  from  this  sin.  correct 
such  Injustice,  and  fulfill  these  needs. 

Communications  have  transformed  our 
world  Into  one  neighborhood.  Today  more 
than  ever  before  In  history,  our  neighbor  In- 
cludes anyone  who  lives  with  us  on  this  globe 
Consider  the  condition  of  our  world;  but 
rather  than  looking  at  ourselves  from  a  lim- 
ited terrestrial  perspective,  let  us  remove 
ourselves  from  the  conOnes  of  our  earthly 
environment.  Picture  our  planet  from  out- 
side of  ourselve«--from  outer  space.  Look 
back  on  this  blue,  beautiful  sphere  floating 
through  space  And  then  consider  that  the 
InhablUinU  of  that  planet  spend  15  times 
more  money  on  creating  weapons  to  destroy 
each  other  than  on  efforts  to  cooperate  to- 
gether for  social  and  economic  Improvement. 
Yet    10000  of  Its  clUzens  die  each  day  be- 
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cause  they  do  not  have  enough  to  eat.  Two 
out  of  every  three  children  suffer  from  mal- 
nutrition. Nevertheless,  the  average  diet  in 
one  jKirtlon  of  that  globe  contains  about  5 
times  mere  protein  than  the  average  diet  of 
the  remaining  portion.  QO",  of  that  planet's 
wealth  Is  controlled  by  only  ICf^c  of  Its  In- 
nablt-mts.  The  toUl  wealth  of  those  "devel- 
oped" parts  of  this  world  Is  broken  down  to 
an  average  of  $2,107  for  e.ich  Inhabitant;  yet, 
the  total  wenlth  of  the  remainder  of  the 
w  r'd  equals  only  S182  fcr  each   person. 

That  Is  how  we  look  from  outside  our- 
selves. And  our  Creator  views  His  world 
from  this  perspective. 

As  long  as  such  an  unjust  distribution  of 
the  world's  resources  persists  and  continues 
to  grow,  as  It  Is  at  present,  we  can  never  ex- 
pect to  be  granted  true  peace  on  earth. 

A  fundamental  obstacle  to  peace,  then,  is 
the  deprivation  of  mankind,  both  Individu- 
ally and  corporately.  There  can  be  no  peace 
within  man.  peace  In  his  family,  peace  with- 
in our  communities,  and  peace  In  the  world 
until  we  seek  to  fulfill  the  total  needs  of 
mankind  The  call  to  evangelize  Is  a  call 
to  proclaim  and  to  love;  It  Is  a  call  to  re- 
spond to  these  needs,  and  It  involves  us 
totally  In  the  mandate  of  peacemaking. 

Peace  remains  illusive  as  long  as  man  con- 
tinues to  suffer;  but  peace  Is  also  destroyed 
when  one  man  seeks  to  dominate  another — 
when  men  and  nations  seek  self.sh,  lustful 
goals. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  reality  that 
peace  is  frustrated  by  self-assertlveness, 
pride,  paternalism,  and  brutality.  These  are 
also  the  obstacles  to  peace. 

Living  In  a  country  that  we  somehow  feel 
bears  God's  seal  of  approval,  many  of  us  as 
evangelicals  tend  to  discover  these  foes  of 
peace  only  In  other  people  and  nations.  But 
Christ  warns  us  about  criticizing  the  speck 
In  our  brothers'  eye  when  we  Ignore  the 
plank  In  our  own. 

In  all  candor,  it  is  my  conviction  that 
this  Is  precisely  the  case  with  our  involve- 
ment In  the  Vietnam  war. 

Let  us  face  this  matter  honestly  Any  dis- 
cussion of  peace  today  cannot  ignore  the 
gravest,  most  destructive  event  that  pre- 
sently keeps  our  world  seething  In  violence 
and  our  nation  seething  In  unrest.  It  is  my 
conviction  that  peace  will  not  come  to  'Viet- 
nam as  long  as  we  persist  In  applying  mili- 
tary solutions  to  fundamentally  social,  poli- 
tical, and  cultural  problems. 

We  intervened  In  what  was  essentlaJIy  a 
civil  war,  in  my  Judgment,  having  its  ori- 
gins in  the  desire  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
to  rid  their  cotintry  of  foreign  domination 
and  bring  themselves  Independence  and  dig- 
nity. This  cause  has  been  constantly  frus- 
trated, in  ancient  history  by  the  Chinese,  and 
In  modem  history  by  the  French,  the  Japa- 
nese, the  French  again,  and  now  by  our  own 
Involvement.  But  such  a  nationalistic  de- 
termination can  never  be  quelled  by  bombs 
and  bullets.  By  interpreting  the  war  as  an 
Ideological  struggle,  we  have  lost  sight  of  the 
human  dimensions  of  the  conflict — of  the 
passion,  will,  and  suffering  of  Individuals 
which  lies  at  the  roots  of  this  war. 

We  have  failed  to  understand  the  Viet- 
namese people  and  to  sense  their  true  needs. 
And  once  having  imposed  military  measures 
which  have  escalated  the  violence,  we  have 
resisted  any  change  in  our  action,  and  any 
admission  of  our  misunderitandlng. 

The  war  will  cost  us  about  $30  billion  this 
year,  one  out  of  every  five  tax  dollars.  Cur- 
rently, we  spend  this  at  the  rate  of  about 
t950  per  second  Most  tragic,  as  of  two  weeks 
ago  this  war  has  claimed  the  lives  of  38,313 
Americans,  05,;M1  South  Vietnamese,  and 
641.847  "enemy"  Vietnamese.  Through  our  ef- 
fort, then,  more  than  half  a  million  Viet- 
namese have  died  because  somehow,  we  be- 
lieve they  Individually  are  our  enemy,  and  a 
threat  to  our  nation.  We  continue  to  meas- 
ure our  success  of  these  efforts  by  the  bru- 
talizing   nomenclature    of    "kill-ratios" — by 
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comparing  how  many  of  the  enemy  are  killed 
for  every  American  that  dies.  Christian  com- 
passion, I  believe,  cannot  remain  quiet  when 
the  basic  value  and  dignity  of  human  life 
is  depreciated  in  such  a  manner.  This  war 
has  been  brought  Into  each  one  of  our  homes. 
Living  In  our  comfort-laden  sanctuaries,  we 
are  spectators  to  this  hatred,  slaughter,  and 
death.  Gradually,  we  become  Insensltlzed  to 
it  all;  the  nerves  of  compassion  that  once 
caused  us  such  anguish  so  easily  become 
numb. 

For  almost  a  year  and  a  half  now  we  have 
been  involved  In  talks  at  Paris;  yet  we  seek 
to  "save  face"'  and  speak  of  "negotiating 
from  strength."  We  have  sought  In  vain 
so  far  for  some  position  or  formula  that 
would  avoid  any  admission  of  our  mlsjudg- 
ment  or  blame  for  the  extent  and  duration 
or  the  war.  And  during  that  time,  more  than 
15.000  American  lives  have  been  lost. 

We  are  told,  though,  that  one  must  fight 
fire  with  flre.  We  can  never  take  risks  for 
peace,  it  Is  said,  because  the  enemy  might 
be  preparing  for  another  offensive,  or  be 
taking  advantage  of  our  lack  of  resolve.  So 
there  is  never  any  respite  from  the  bombing 
(we  have  changed  the  location  but  not  the 
Intensity),  and  the  fighting  and  the  killing. 

Yet,  we  believe  our  nation  embodies  great 
Ideals;  that  our  vision  Is  grand  and  our 
historic  purposes  noble.  I  agree.  Much  has 
been  given  to  us.  But  therefore,  in  the 
words  of   the  Scripture,   much   is  required. 

Why  should  we — a  nation  founded  by 
those  seeking  a  New  World  blessed  by  God — 
now  be  bound  by  "an  eye  for  an  eye,  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth"?  Do  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit — love,  Joy,  peace,  patience,  kindness, 
generosity  .  .  .  and  self-control — do  these 
have  any  relevance  to  the  concrete  realities 
we  face? 

Pride,  self-righteousness,  and  brutality 
often  do  prohibit  peace.  For  individuals  as 
well  as  nations,  needs  cannot  be  fulfl^Ued, 
and  peace  cannot  be  experienced,  until  man 
and  nations  repent,  receive  forgiveness,  and 
become  reconciled. 

As  the  Lord  said  to  Solomon,  "if  my  people 
who  are  called  by  my  name  bumble  them- 
selves, and  pray  and  seek  my  face,  and  turn 
from  their  wicked  ways,  then  I  will  bear 
from  heaven,  and  will  forgive  their  sin  and 
heal  tbelr  land."  (n  Chronicles  7:14) 

in.  cod's  sraATEGT  or  peacz 

We  must  always  remember  that  regardless 
of  the  circumstances  the  world  is  in,  history 
remains  under  God's  sovereignty.  In  Ephe- 
Blana  Paul  writes  that  God  "purposes  In  his 
sovereign  will  that  all  human  history  shall 
be  consummated  in  Christ,  that  everything 
that  exists  In  Heaven  or  earth  shall  find 
its  perfection  and  fulfillment  in  him." 
(Bpheslans  1 :9. 10.  FhUUpe) 

Ood's  entrance  Into  history  through  Christ 
has  revolutionary  Implications  for  our  atti- 
tudes toward  our  fellow  man.  Again  in  Ephe- 
Blans,  "He  has  made  a  unity  of  the  conflict- 
ing elements  of  Jew  and  gentile  by  breaking 
down  the  barrier  which  lay  between  us. 
He  .  .  .  made  In  himself  out  of  the  two,  Jew 
and  gentUe,  one  new  man,  thus  producing 
peace.  For  he  reconciled  both  to  God  by  the 
•acrlflce  of  one  body  on  the  cross,  and  by 
this  act  made  utterly  Irrelevant  the  antag- 
(Milsm  between  them.  Then  be  came  and  told 
both  you  who  were  far  from  Ood  and  us 
who  were  near  that  the  war  was  over." 
(Bpheslans  3:14-17,  Phillips) 

In  Ood's  eyes,  then,  every  Individual  li  of 
the  most  infinite  'value.  Ood  does  not  Judge 
people  as  Americans  or  Russians  or  Chinese; 
he  doea  not  categorize  them  according  to 
natlonallstto,  political,  or  ideological  labels. 
Christ  has  broken  through  those  barriers. 
Ood  views  each  person  as  His  creation — as 
unique  and  as  Infinitely  valuable  to  Him,  so 
valuable  that  He  gave  His  son  for  each  of 
them. 

Ood's  purpose  is  to  bring  all  creation  into 
unity  through  Christ 


In  the  Old  Testament,  the  vision  of  God's 
final  peace  is  clear.  In  Isaiah,  for  Instance,  as 
well  as  in  Micah,  we  are  told  of  the  day  when 
nations  "shall  beat  their  swords  into  plow- 
shares, and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks; 
nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more" 
(Isaiah  2:4,  Mlcah  4:3)  God's  strategy  Is  to 
bring  this  to  pass;  we  do  not  know  the  time, 
but  we  know  that  He  controls  history  and 
is  moving  it  toward  this  end.  It  Is  true  that 
formidable  adversaries  face  the  realization  of 
God's  peace  and  purpose  in  the  world.  ("For 
we  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood, 
but  against  principalities,  powers  and  rulers 
of  darkness." — Epheslans  6:12)  Yet  we  know 
that  God's  power,  which  raised  Christ  from 
the  dead,  has  put  Him  at  "a  place  that  is 
InSnltely  superior  to  any  conceivable  com- 
mand, authority,  power  or  control,  and  which 
carries  with  it  a  name  far  beyond  any  name 
that  could  ever  l>e  used  in  this  world  or  the 
world  to  come.  God  has  placed  everything 
under  the  power  of  Christ  .  .  ."  (Epheslans 
1:21-22,  Phillips)  Although  we  will  find 
trouble  and  turmoil  in  the  world,  yet  we 
know  that  Christ  has  overcome  the  world. 

I  make  no  claim  to  be  a  theologian.  But 
there  is  one  example  used  in  theological 
circles  that  clarifies  this  point  with  me.  It  is 
a  comparison  of  present  history  with  the 
time  between  D-Day  and  V-Day  diu-ing  the 
war.  We  know  that  C5od  has  entered  Into 
history  and  accomplished  His  work  of  re- 
demption. And  we  know  that  God's  ultimate 
control  and  victory  over  history  is  assured. 
We  have  His  promise  to  establish  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth.  He  has  won  the  final 
victory,  but  it  is  not  yet  accomplished.  It  is 
as  though  we  are  between  D-Day  and  V-Day. 

Although  our  final  victory  at  the  end  of 
history  is  certain,  we  must  be  involved  in 
the  skirmishes  and  banies  that  are  yet  neces- 
sary before  God's  triumph  is  fully  mani- 
fested. Thus,  we  do  not  simply  sit  on  the 
beach,  knowing  that  we  will  ultimately  win, 
but  we  move  forth  into  battle.  God  is  con- 
stantly at  work  in  our  world  to  accomplish 
His  ultimate  'will.  We  must  be  obedient  to 
His  call. 

rV.    OXTR    MISSION    OF    PXACS 

Our  evangelical  responsibility  Is  to  bear 
witness  to  the  love  of  God  through  Christ. 
This  Is  a  mission  of  peace,  and  we  are  under 
the  call  of  God  to  fulfill  it.  In  this  task,  we 
must  not  be  bound  by  rigid  categories  of 
what  is  a  spiritual  message  and  what  Is  a 
social  action.  We  cannot  build  a  complete 
barrier  between  theological  Issues  and  social 
questions.  We  must  not  make  the  mistake 
of  believing  that  the  Good  News  we  pro- 
claim has  no  relevance  to  our  attitudes  and 
actions  toward  political  as  well  as  personal 
problems  in  our  homes,  our  nation,  and  our 
world.  For  too  long  the  artificial  polarization 
between  those  who  preach  the  truth  of  In- 
dividual conversion  and  the  activists  who 
proclaim  some  form  of  a  "social  gospel"  has 
prohibited  a  full  understanding  of  the  Gos- 
pel's meaning  in  our  world.  Christ  calls  us 
to  express  His  love  through  aU  that  we  do. 
We  are  to  meet  the  needs  of  others — spiritual 
and  physical.  'Whether  we  are  relating  to  one 
another  the  reality  of  Christ's  life  or  giving 
a  cup  of  cold  water  in  his  name,  we  are  bear- 
ing witness  to  that  love. 

Our  task  requires  personal  involvement  in 
the  world.  We  cannot  abdicate  our  personal 
responsibility  to  an  institutional  response. 
'Unfortunately  our  tendency  too  often  is  to 
seek  escape  from  personal  Involvement  in 
problems  confronting  us  by  endorsing  insti- 
tutional solutions  to  them.  We  give  money 
to  the  church's  missionary  fund,  we  donate 
clothes  to  the  street  mission,  and  we  con- 
tribute faithfully  to  worthy  causes,  believing 
that  these  are  the  only  avenues  for  us  to 
carry  out  Ood's  work.  Yet,  what  is  most 
needed  is  individual,  personal  Involvement. 
We  must  make  our  lives  relevant  to  others; 
we  must  Involve  ourselves  personally  in  sit- 
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ii.i lions  wher*  we  demonstrate  the  concern 
add  compassion  Christ  imparw  to  us  We 
II  is:  engage  ourselves  personally  in  sharing 
ann  others  our  experience  of  Gods  love 

Just  aa  o\ir  religious  uistilutlons  cannot 
bo.ome  a  su^Ja'.!tu•.e  for  our  f>ersoiial  respon- 
ilbilttv  to  nuiu-ster  to  humin  needs  they 
aLso  c.inuot  provide  any  insulated  shelter 
(roni  the  trauma  of  the  world  The  church 
».v;  iie\er  meant  t-o  be  a  forTesi  that  pro- 
lec'ed  Its  memtiers  from  the  perils  of  the 
outside  world  Rather  the  church  is  n. .thing 
more  than  those  believers  who  gather  to 
strengthen  and  encourage  one  another  for 
their  in\.ilvemen:   within   tiie   world 

That,  of  course,  includes  cliurchly  respon- 
sibilities of  preaching,  edifying  and  instruct- 
ing But  evangelism — our  message  and  mis- 
sion as  Christians — Is  primarily  an  individ- 
ual, rather  than  an  institutional  responsi- 
bility 

But  how  does  this  responsibility  for  carry- 
ing forth  the  message  of  Christ's  life  and 
earnestly  seeking  Crod  s  peace  for  the  world 
t>e<-ome  relevant  at  some  point  in  each  of  our 
lues'  What  is  it  that  we  can  do*" 

Our  faith  calls  us  to  seelt  Cfod  s  will  for 
man  and  for  the  world  As  such  we  must 
look  at  our  own  country  —  look  at  the  values 
that  are  guiding  our  culture  and  a-sk  whether 
they  are  true  to  Gods  will  and  purpose  If 
not  they  must  be  challenged  with  a  pro- 
phetic word  and  Chrijtians  must  witness 
to  the  need  for  national  repentance:  that 
Is  to  turn  from  present  ways  unto  the  'way 
of  the  Lord   ' 

In  our  democracy  the  \alues  and  comm.it- 
ments  of  the  nation  rest  fundamentally  with 
the  people  The  corporate  effect  of  the  peo- 
ples thoughts  and  actions  eventually  has  Its 
influence  upon   the  shape  of  our  society 

For  we  who  are  Christians  then.  It  is  our 
baste  responsibility  to  express  the  values  and 
truths  that  we  have  acquired  through  our 
faith  F^lrther  we  must  attempt  to  implant 
them  within  the  lives  of  others 

Therefore,  one  of  the  urgent  avenues  for 
personal  action  is  to  influence  public  atti- 
tudes and  values 

Public  opinion  drove  a  President  out  of 
office  last  year;  the  attitudes  of  the  people 
In  our  democracy  can  change  the  course  of 
our  country 

So  we  must  be  diligent  and  responsible  In 
the  expression  of  our  views  regarding  the 
state  of  our  nation  We  must  attempt  to  mold 
public  attitudes  so  they  will  become  attuned 
to  Ood's  purposes  The  leaven  of  the  King- 
dom of  God  must  continually  make  its  entry 
Into  the  life  of  our  nation,  it  can  do  so  only 
through    the   witness   of   our    lives 

When  we.  as  evangelicals,  look  at  the  state 
of  our  nation,  how  should  we  react'  What 
should  our  attitude  be  toward  a  people  who 
are  absorbed  by  materialism,  controlled  by 
greed,  and  motivated  by  the  pursuit  of  sel- 
fish and  corporate  gain,  with  little  regard  to 
the  value  and  quality  of  human  life''  How 
should  we  judge  the  way  our  nation  uses  its 
resources'* 

Since  World  War  II.  for  Instance,  we  have 
spent  over  II  trillion  for  military  purposes — 
for  weapons,  soldiers,  and  the  machinery  of 
war  Today,  about  W7  out  of  e^ch  HOO  of  our 
government's  tax  revenues  are  given  to  the 
purposes  of  war — p€iat,  present,  and  future 
Comparatively,  we  spend  only  ta  50  for  all 
our  efforts  to  assist  the  Impoverished  mll- 
lloru  of  the  world.  We  witness  the  decay  of 
our  cities  and  the  Inhumane  life  that  mil- 
lions must  endure.  Yet.  only  about  •!  84  of 
every  100  tax  dollars  are  devoted  to  commu- 
nity development  and  housing.  Recently,  It 
was  calculated  that  the  p>eople  of  New  Tork 
City  pay  more  money  In  federal  taxes  for 
national  defense  than  they  spend  on  the 
welfare  of  their  own  city.  Yet.  what  poses 
the  greatest  threat  to  our  country?  Nation- 


alistic rebellions  against  corrupt  govern- 
ments In  distant  lands'*  Or  the  unrest  and 
hopelessness  found  in  the  heart  of  Harlem'' 

We  are  called  to  be  stewards  of  our  re- 
sources Are  ne.  as  a  nation,  utilising  our 
abundance  in  a  way  that  plea.ses  God  and 
seek.s  Hi.;  purptnes  for  mankind'' 

When  we  as  evangelicals.  conoUide  that 
our  nation  is  not  following  Gods  way  then 
we  must  speak  out  That  must  be  part  of  our 
witness  And  that  Is  where  each  o!  us  can 
exprervs  his  per->i>iial  respoiiilbili' y 

The  nation  of  Israel  experienced  situa- 
tions similar  to  that  of  our  own  land  In 
their  quest  for  stability  and  power  'hey  *pre 
often  tempted  to  trust  in  their  military 
power  a^  tlie  ultimate  source  ol  their  se- 
curity Hi>sea  warned  prophetically  against 
this  danger  Because  you  have  trusted  in 
your  chariots  and  the  multitude  of  your 
warriors,  therefore  shall  the  tumult  arise 
among    your    people   "    ( Hosea    10   13    14) 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  should 
have  an  army  but  rather  U  is  whether  our 
trust  resus  solely  in  our  military  power  as 
a  means  of  insuring  our  security  and  })eace 
The  Scripture  di;)es  not  condone  such  a  tru.st 

■Wpu  and  I  are  confn«nted  personally  with 
this  issue  Where  is  our  trust'  Do  we  believe 
that  our  military  might  is  the  hnal  guarantee 
of  our  peace'  Does  our  pers<jnal  trust  funda- 
mental.y  rest  in  our  chariots  and  warriors. 
or  do  we  really  believe  that  peace  Is  a  gift 
granted  by  God.  and  not  a  utopla  Insured 
with  our  armed  mighf 

Our  individual  convictions  on  this  matter, 
as  Christians  and  citizens  will  have  an  ef- 
fect  on   our   nations   destiny 

Our  point  of  individual  involvement,  then, 
can  begin  with  an  evaluation  of  our  own 
attitudes  and  values  concerning  the  Chris- 
tian commission  to  seek  peace  We  must  look 
within  ourselves  and  see  If  we  truly  possess 
God  s  inner  peace  We  must  look  to  our 
families  and  to  those  close  to  us  and  ask 
If  we  are  pursuing  God's  peace  In  all  these 
relatlonshlfw  We  must  look  to  our  communi- 
ties, what  are  we  doing  about  the  frustrated 
needs  of  many  who  inhabit  them?  We  must 
look  to  our  country,  are  we  as  a  people  truly 
seeking  God's  path  to  peace?  How  are  we 
involved  in  speaking  forth  our  convictions, 
and  causing  our  nation  to  change  Its  course? 
Finally,  we  must  look  to  the  world;  what 
have  we  done  to  alleviate  the  human  misery 
and  cultural  chasms  that  destroy  the  founda- 
tions of  any  lasung  peace '' 

Our  personal  Involvement,  then,  must  be 
characterized  by  an  exanunatlon  of  our  own 
thinking  In  light  of  God  s  purposes,  relevant 
action  to  bring  peace  to  those  situations  of 
conflict  that  touch  our  lives,  and  the  procla- 
mation of  God  s  redemptive  love. 

Changes  In  people  will  have  to  occur  If 
we  are  to  discover  any  true  peace  People 
must  allow  God  to  transform  their  values, 
their  attitudes,  and  their  purpose  In  life. 
This,  in  part.  Is  the  meaning  of  conversion 
The  life  which  becomes  oriented  around  the 
person  of  Chnst  Is  radically  re-created.  He 
Is  no  longer  In  complete  bondage  to  his 
selfish  goals  The  focus  of  his  life  Is  seeking 
to  do  God's  will  God's  Spirit  Injects  new 
life — Christ  8  life  Thus,  values,  attitudes  and 
purposes  become  reformulated  The  world  Is 
visualized  through  Its  Creator's  perspective, 
and  His  peace  is  sought. 

Thus,  the  mission  of  peace  cannot  be  sev- 
ered from  the  task  of  evangelism  Seeking 
peace  requires  witnessing  to  God's  will.  Judg- 
ing nations,  orienting  one's  life  to  the  pur- 
poses of  His  peace,  influencing  the  thinking 
of  tlie  public,  action  In  love  towards  our 
neighbors,  and  proclaiming  the  power  of 
Christ  to  remake  human  life  acconllng  to 
the  "fulness  of  Christ." 

Today  our  situation  Ls  much  like  that 
which  faced  the  primitive  church   As  a  small 


baud.  Uiey  faced  a  pagan  world.  But  they 
did  not  choose  to  remain  In  Jerusalem,  forti- 
fying themselves  against  their  enemies.  They 
became  the  church  dispersed,  the  church 
ou  mission  Brave  small  bands  infiltrated  all 
levels  of  society  throughout  the  known 
world  The  impact  was  revolutionary,  chan^- 
ing  the  enure  course  of  clMllzation  as  the 
message  of  Christ  s  life  spread  throughout 
the  Roman  Empire 

Today  we  al.so  niu.st  leave  our  Institu- 
tional seclusion  and  go  forth  Into  the  mld.st 
of  the  world  s  suffering  and  turmoil  We  go 
with  love  to  bring  peace  We  cannot  be  bound 
by  our  Institutions,  our  organizations,  and 
our  comforts -all  those  things  that  serve 
as  spiritual  security  blankets  We  must  seek 
to  bring  fuKillnient  to  every  need — to  bring 
peace    to   every    conflict 

Peace  will  not  come  to  earth  until  the 
total  needs  of  mankind  are  met  Changed 
lives  must  implement  the  mission  of  peace 
through   the  changing  of  society 

We  cannot  protect  the  status  quo  We 
know  that  peace  Is  not  static  The  Christian 
must  realize  that  the  Impact  of  his  message 
ch.illenges  and  questions  things  as  they  are, 
and  claims  that  new  life  Is  possible 

So  we  go  forth  Into  the  world  seeing  new 
possibilities- grasping  Ood's  vision  of  what 
He  can  do  We  have  the  certain  hope  that 
He  can  impart  new  life— new  life  to  Individu- 
als to  nations,  and  to  all  creation.  That 
hope  IS  based  In  the  Risen  Christ  All  his- 
tory IS  consummated  In  Him  He  Is  our 
Peace 


COST  OVERRUNS  OF  $20  9  BILLION 
REPORTED  ON  38  WEAPONS  SYS- 
TEMS 

Mr  PROXMERE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  pointed  out  In  a  speech  in  the 
Senate  that  the  General  Accounting 
Office  had  Identified  overruns  of  at  least 
$20  9  billion  on  38  major  weapons  sys- 
tems in  testimony  before  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economy  In  Government  last 
December  29.  The  majority  leader,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield),  urged  that  I  place  the 
data  in  the  Congressional  Record  in 
order  that  Senators  and  the  public  In 
general  might  have  access  to  it. 

First  let  me  say  a  word  about  what  the 
Information  Is.  Under  repeated  pressures 
from  my  committee  and  others,  the  De- 
fense Department  Instituted  what  Is 
called  a  selected  acquisition  reporting 
system — SAR.  In  Its  testimony  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  reported  to  us  on 
the  adequacies  and  deficiencies  of  the 
system  as  well  as  providing  to  us  the 
latest  data  then  available. 

The  reporting  covers  only  those 
weapons  systems  where  the  cost  of 
R.DT.  (i  E. — research  and  development 
in  laymen  terms — exceeds  $25  million  or 
where  the  cost  of  the  system  Is  $100  mil- 
lion or  more. 

Second,  while  the  Defense  Department 
and  GAO  examined  some  57  systems, 
the  cost  estimates  are  for  only  those  38 
where  the  data  was  available  for  both 
the  original  planning  estimate  and  the 
current  estimate.  This  reduced  the  num- 
ber from  57  to  38  where  the  data  was 
sufficient  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office  to  re- 
port on  the  cost  overrun. 

Third,  the  data,  even  on  this  basis,  is 
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a  gross  underestimate  of  the  cost  In- 
creases for  reasons  which  I  will  go  into 
shortly. 

But  even  on  this  limited  basis,  the 
GAO  reported  that  the  cost  overrun  on 


I 


38  major  weapons  systems  was  $20.9 
billion  or  almost  50  percent  above  the 
initial  estimates. 

I   ask   unanimous  consent   that   ap- 
pendix  I   and   appendix    U   Irom   the 

COST  ESTIMATES  FOR  SELECTEtl  SYSTEMS 
|ln  irilliotnl 


General  Accounting  Office  testimony  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


Service  ind  MinbCf  ol  systems 


Initiil 

pltnning 

cost  or 

contract 

definition 

*d|usled 

Cinrent 

for  change 

estimate 

Piinniflg 

Cenlrict                   in 

totil 

•stimatf 

debaition    quaotities  > 

protrtin 

(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


W 


Service  and  number  of  systeirs 


InfinMnni  and/or  eperstioiial  systems 
devckipniant : 

Army(8) J5,914.2 

Navy  (22) 18.042.4 

Air  Forced) 18,009.9 

ToUI(M) 41,966.5 


K.087.7 
21.437.4 
22.309.6 


Cost  (Towtti: 
Armv 

Dollars  

Percentate 

Navy 

Dollars..     

PercenUge 

Air  Force: 

Dollars 

Percentaje 

Total. 

Dollars  ... 
Percental* 


Initial 

planning 

cosi  or 

contract 

definition 

adjusted 

Current 

lor  change 

tstimate 

Planning 

Contract                     in 

total 

estimate       definition    quantities  > 

program 

(1) 

(Z)                 (3) 

(4) 

Cois.  1  t^rou^^  4 

Cols.  2  through  4    Cols.  3  through  4 

v.m.o 

C,563  5 

$971  3 

46.28 

42.11 

12.65 

J10,716.4 

J7,321  4 

J5,  538.  5 

U.40 

J4.1b 

21(5 

V.  466.  0 

{3,166  3 

J7,3tS.  1 

41.4b 

14  64 

40  23 

J20.919.4 

J13.051.2 

»13,Slg.9 

49. 8S 

26.19 

28.16 

>  TW  SAR  raters  Is  tha  as  "Planned  Costs  at  Current  Qitantities." 

SCHEDULE  OF  PROGRAM  COST  DATA  APPEARING  ON  JUNE  30.  1969  SARS<  AND  ARRANGED  BY  ACQUISITION  PHASE  AND  MILITARY  SERVICE 

|ln  mMlionsI 


Planning 
•stunate 


Contract 
dtlialtion 


Initial 

planning 

cost  or 

contract 

dchnrtnn 

•diusted  lor 

change  in 

quantities 


Curitnt 

•stmate 

total 

program 


Ccncept  tonaolation  (  ),  none  ot  ttM  57 
lyslMDS  a«e  u  this  phase  as  ot  Doc.  23. 

1W9 ... 

Contract  definition  (7): 
Army.  Navy 

OD  963 

OVA  69 

DXGN 

Air  Force: 

B-l  

F  15 

AWACS 

BF   HID 

Enttnaering  and  or  operational  systems 
development  (50): 
Army: 

Dragon 

Shillelagh 

AH  IG  

Salepuird 

Gama  (oat 

Sheridan  tank 

Cheyenne 

UN  IH 

TOW 

Sheridan  ammo" 

CH  47  helicopter* 

Kal)ce<  

SAM-D* 

Navy 

p «;  

Aft  BQQ-2 

Sparrow  E 

Sparrow  F 

Phoenu  _ ,     


{1.396.55 
519.00 
726.60 

1.800.00 

6. 039. 00 

2, 652. 70 

579.40 


381.30 
373. 10 

49.80 
4, 185.  00 

69.10 
388.70 
125. 90 
341.30 
410.40  . 
370. 10  . 


J425.  50 
373. 10 
70.70 
4, 185. 00 
168.10 
398.10 
125.90 
341.30 


JJ.737.55 
519.  CO 


t,  800. 00 

6,039.00 

2.652.70 

542.10 


464.40 
380.30 
466.20 

4,185.00 
369.20 
548.00 
125.90 

1.140.90 
366.80 


543.80 
4.816.50 

1,294.20 
126.90 
687,  20 
139.80 
370. 80 


3,910.00 

1,294.20 
179.  00 
740.  70 
387.10 
469.00 


421.90 


2, 265.  30 
178.  bO 
265.60 
246.30 
529.60 


$3,350.3 

"4,'756.'69 

1,800.00 

7. 700. 00 

2,61:2.70 

895.70 


832.90 
573.20 
561.00 

4,185.00 

373.60 

689.60 

•203.90 

1,235.40 
944.70 
489.00 

1,323.70 
472.30 

3,372.10 

2,261.70 
269.90 
258.10 
425.90 

1,022.30 


Planning 
•stimate 


Contract 
dtbnitioa 


Initial 

plannmg 

cost  or 

contract 

delinitnn 

adiustea  lor 

ctiange  in 

quantities 


Cttfreni 

•stim.-ta 

total 

progiaoi 


Mar*4fr-ModI $347.00 

Mark4«-Mod0 682.40 

EA-6B.. 689.70 

Walleye  II 345.30 

F-14 6,166.00 

Standardarm 180.30 

S-3A 1,763.80 

AN,'SQS-23 160.20 

A  7E .      1,465.60 

Marti48-Modl 70.70 

Condor. 117.20 

F-4J   770.00 

AN.-StJSMCX 9570 

CH46  E.'F  helicopter 323.  60 

LHA. 651.00 

DE-1052 1.285.00 

CVA  67 310  00 

CVAN-(>8'.... 427.50 

Poseidon' 

Subroc  < 

SSN  637< .. 

Ail  Force 

Minuleman  M 2,872.50 

Minutemanlll 2,678  10 

C-5* 3,423.00 

MaverEk 257.90 

A  7D 1,378  10 

Titan  III 9?2.  20 

F-lllA/C/O/E 4,686.60 

F-BIIIA 1.781.50 

SHAM* 

F-4E'  

RF-4C<...   


$1,033.60 
700.30 
817.70 
345.00 

6. 166.  00 
241.60 

2,891.10 
175  60 

1. 465. 60 

71.60 

126.«0 

770.00 

88.80 

589.00 

1,346.50 

1,259  X 
28C.00 
427.50 

4,  3«4  X  . 
438.80 


$1,021.60 

715.30 

793.  70 

123.90 

6,166.00 

220.00 

2,891.10 

116.60 

1,421.50 

71.60 

126.00 

2,  509.  6 

95.60 

577.10 

1, 346.  50 

1,259.00 

28C.00 

427.50  . 

'462.30' 
2.  51'^.  80 


4, 164  20 
4,^139.00 
3,370  OC 

391.80 
2.012.10 

745  SO 
5,  505.  50 
U781  50 

261.10  . 


168.20 
06a  30 
370.  l» 
213.10 
512.10 
745.50 
941.90 
655.  70 


$1,039.90 
3. 890. 70 
1,034.90 

134.60 
6,  373. 00 

250.70 
2,891.10 

321.70 
1.919.10 

111.10 

167.  OO 
2.  743. 70 

119.60 

550.60 
1.379.40 
1.286  00 

307  80 

'5,602  66 

5^1  40 

2,838.90 

4,  280  70 
4,226.00 
4.£32  CO 

37«.  70 
2.012.20 
1,130.50 

7.401.30 
1.218.5C 
1  47C.  10 
2,63T  80 
1  571  00 


1  The  system  acaursition  stape  and  the  cost  data  presented  in  this  schedule  includes  DOD  and 
services'  adustments  Ihroufh  Dec  23,  1969. 

.  Not  available. 

'•  While  this  IS  the  estimate  appeann;  on  the  SAR  at  V.ar.  31,  1969,  it  should  be  noted  that  due  to 
IHitation  the  Army  currently  estimates  their  liability  as  unknown. 


<  Systems  in  engineering  and  or  operational  systems  development  and  1  or  more  ol  the  program 
cost  elements  was  omitted  on  the  June  30,  1969,  SAR 
>  The  DOD  considers  Ibis  as  an  annex  to  the  Sheridan  vehicle  and  not  a  weapon  system  itseit. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  these 
fi,?ures  are  important.  They  reinforce  the 
criticism  which  many  of  us  have  made 
over  the  past  year  and  a  half.  They  justi- 
fy our  efforts.  But  they  are  still  grossly 
inadequate  and  gross  underestimates  of 


the  huge  cost  increases  in  weapons  sys- 
tems. Let  me  say  why. 

They  are  gross  underestimates  because 
in  a  number  of  cases  the  initial  planning 
estimate  Is  missing  or  is  too  low.  In  other 
cases,  important  information  is  missing. 


As  a  result,  the  overruns  on  19  of  the  57 
systems  are  not  included  In  the  totals. 
Furthermore,  even  If  the  Information 
avsulable  is  used  it  Is  obviously  too  low. 
Examples  include  Poseidon,  SRAM,  and 
the  P-4  and  others  where  the  planning 
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estimate  Is  not  given  and  hence  the  in- 
formation IS  excluded. 

On  Poseidon,  for  example.  Secretary 
McNamara  gave  an  estimate  in  1957  of 
S3  3  billion  to  convert  31  Polaris  subma- 
1  ines  into  Poseidon -carryintj  vessels  Last 
summer  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
Barry  Shillito  estimated  that  it  would 
cost  just  under  $7  billion  to  convert  30 
Polaris  submarines  into  Poseidon  weap- 
ons, or  a  difference  of  S3  7  billion  Yet.  in 
appendix  n  the  increase  is  given  as  only 
$1  2  billion,  and  even  that  amount  i.s  not 
included  in  the  total  because  the  original 
planning  estimate  is  missing  Thas.  on 
that  Item  alone,  the  total  of  $20  9  billion 
IS  deficient  by  $3  7  billion  It  would  >e 
$24  6  if  Poseidon  were  included 

The  figures  are  gross  underestimates 
for  a  series  of  other  reasons  loo  Addi- 
tional figures  are  alreadj  available  for 
some  systems  For  example,  the  Safe- 
guard IS  cranked  in  at  $4.2  billion.  But 
we  all  know  that  the  estimates  had  risen 
oEBcially  to  somewhere  between  $6  and 
$8  billion  before  we  finished  debating  the 
ABM  last  August  and  those  figures  did 
not  include  phase  II  which  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  now  said  he  will  ask  for 
They  are  gross  underestimates  because 
related  costs,  in  most  instances,  are  not 
included  These  are  costs  for  training  fa- 
cilities, logistical  support,  special  ramps 
for  planes  like  the  C-5A.  and  so  forth 

The  figures  are  wholly  inadequate  be- 
cause they  include  no  comparison  be- 
tween the  specifications  in  the  contract 
and  the  actual  performance  of  the  weap- 
ons In  most  cases  that  we  know  of.  the 
pjerformance  requirements  on  major 
weapons  systems  have  been  degraded  or 
diminished.  This  fact  is  not  included  in 
the  cost  estimates 

The  figures  are  gross  underestimates 
because  they  give  no  information  con- 
cerning those  systems  where  the  subsys- 
tems sire  lacking— planes  without  en- 
gines, ships  without  radar,  missiles  with- 
out gyroscopes — where  the  Government 
has  failed  to  provide  Government  furn- 
ished material,  for  example,  as  m  the 
contract  for  the  new  destroyers  which 
vastly  mcreased  its  cavt.>,  or  where  these 
have  been  delivered  late  Backfitting  in- 
creases costs  But  these  costs  are  not  re- 
flected in  the  selected  acquisition  report- 
ing system  on  which  the  GAO  figures  are 
based 

The  figures  are  grossly  inadequate  be- 
cause they  do  not  tell  us  wliat  proportion 
of  the  contract  is  finished  If  a  plane  is 
estimated  to  cost  $2  billion  and  $2  billion 
has  t)een  spent,  one  might  conclude  we 
were  right  on  target  But  the  reporting 
system  does  not  tell  us  whether  the  $2 
billion  IS  for  50  or  100  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  plane  It  doe.>  not  rejxirt  the.se 
matters  in  a  relevant  way 

Tlie  figures  are  grossly  inadequate  t)e- 
cause  they  do  not  report  an  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  quantities  ordered  There 
is  no  comparison  of  quantities  delivered 
with  quantities  ordered 

The  system  is  inadequate  because  it 
does  not  report  any  important  jiending 
decisions,  such  as  a  cutback  on  quan- 
tities or  downgrading  specificalion-s 

For  all  of  these  rea.->ons.  the  figure  of 
$20  9  billion  m  overruns  for  33  major 
weapons  systems  sros--.'.y  underestimates 
the  amount  of  the  overruns  The  system. 


m  addition  to  this  deficiency.  Is  deficient 
in  one  other  vital  respect 

There  is  no  one  place,  no  central  loca- 
tion, such  as  the  oflQce  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  where  the  figures  for  all  the 
major  weapons  systems  and  the  relevant 
facts  about  them  are  located.  Tills  makes 
it  virtually  Impossible  for  Intelllpent 
judgments  about  them  to  be  made. 
Which  ones  should  be  stopi>ed  or  in- 
creased" Where  are  the  tou;;he,st  prob- 
lems'' What  trade-offs  for  budgetary  rea- 
sons should  be  made''  Which  ones  cost 
the  most  with  the  fewest  benefits?  Which 
contractors  are  perfoiming  well  or  poor- 
ly'' Which  weapoivs  work  and  which  do 
nof 

The  present  S.AR  system— selected  ac- 
quisition reporting  system — is  so  lacking 
in  centralization  that  it  Ls  not  now  a 
meaningful  planning  tool.  It  should  be 
made  to  perform  the  functions  in  which 
It  IS  now  deficient. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  $20  9  esti- 
mated overrun  on  these  weapons  and 
the  50-t)ercent  increaso  ii.  cost  are  a  gro.ss 
underestimate  of  the  real  costs  on  these 
weapons  systems  Nonetheless,  they  are  a 
beginning  and  should  be  available  to  the 
public 

Mr  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  relevant  portions  of  the 
testimony  by  A.ssistant  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral Robert  F  Keller  on  the  selected  ac- 
qui.sition  reporting  system— S.AR — before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Economy  in  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee last  December  29  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  tjoing  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

M*toH  .Systems  .^CQUlsrrtoNS 
(Testimony  of  Assistant  Comptroller  General 
Robert  F  Keller  i 
Because  of  tlie  Increasing  signlflcince  and 
mastnitiide  of  m;iJor  systems  acquisitions  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  congressional 
concern,  including  thut  of  this  subcommittee, 
over  contract  performance  and  cost  growth 
we  established  a  separate  group  in  July  1969 
within  our  Defense  Division  to  place  more 
em.phasis  on  problems  associated  with  the 
acquisition  of  major  systems 

For  our  purpose?  we  have  defined  major 
acquisitions  as  being  weapon  systems  and  or 
major  acquisitions  related  to  weaponry  eg. 
aircraft  missiles.  t>ooaters.  combat,  tactical, 
and  support  vehicles,  ships,  submarines, 
communications  systems  space  svstems.  and 
other  acquisitions  whose  coM-s  are  expected 
to  exceed  125  million  tor  RDTA:t:  or  SlCX)  mil- 
lion for  production 

Our  Initial  efforts  have  been  planned  to  en- 
able us  to  fvirnlsh  the  Congress  m  January 
1970  with  an  o\era!l  report  dealing  with 
DOD  s  selected  acquisition  reporting  system 
as  It  relates  to  the  co.st  schedule  and  per- 
formance experiences  of  some  50-odd  major 
systems  Reports  on  the  Individual  systems 
practlcollv  all  of  whirh  are  classified  are 
being  prepared  and  will  be  made  available 
to  the  Congress 

Work  on  this  assinnmeni  commenced  In 
Augu't  1969  and  Is  nearlng  completion  I 
should  point  out  that  the  scope  of  this  Ini- 
tial work  was  necessarily  limited  and  there- 
fore, our  reporu  will  only  Ideiitlly  apparent 
problems  with  regard  to  the  DOD  s  selected 
AcqiUHltlon  Reporting  (S.^Ri  ssstem  and  to 
reported  cost  schedule  and  performance  da'a 
without  attempting  to  reach  definite  con- 
clusions a»  to  cause  or  possible  remedies 
Additional  work  will  continue  to  more  fully 
develop  the  underlying  causes  of  problem 
areas  identified  and  proposed  solutions. 


In  addition  to  our  review  of  selected  sys- 
tem acquisitions,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
at  our  request,  has  prepared  an  inventory  of 
all  major  systems  being  acquired  by  the  mil- 
itary services  It  Is  Intended  that  this  in- 
ventory win  be  up-dated  periodically  and 
will  serve  as  a  basis  for  future  selection  ol 
systems  in  our  on-going  work  in  reviewing 
the  S.AR  system  DODs  inventory  Includes 
some  130  systems,  having  an  estimated  totil 
cost  through  completion  of  about  $140  bil- 
lion Of  this  amount,  about  $85  billion  has 
not  l)een  funded  as  yet  Tills  excludes  sy.>- 
tems  for  which  production  Is  90  percent  or 
more  complete 

It  is  Important  to  note  that,  as  far  as  we 
know.  Information  is  not  available  centrally 
as  to  the  total  number  of  systems  being 
acquired  or  their  costs  The  costs  for  these 
systems  are  essentially  system  iiardware 
costs  including  research  and  development 
Other  related  costs  such  as  special  facilities 
training  logistics  support,  etc.  associated 
With  major  systems  are  substantial 

The  SAR  system  was  Introduced  in  tlie 
Department  of  Defense  in  early  1968  and 
has  been  undergoing  refinement  since  that 
time  Recently  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense stated  in  a  directive  that  it  was  •••  •  • 
the  key  recurring  summary  report  from  proj- 
ect managers  and  tlie  Military  Departments 
to  mforin  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  the 
progress  of  their  major  acquisition  pro- 
grams '  The  Deputy  Secretary  has  also  em- 
phasized to  the  military  services  the  need 
for  personal  involvement  in  the  review  and 
analvMs  of  the.se  reports  at  the  Secretarial 
level  and  by  all  levels  of  management  neces- 
sary to  ensure  that  they  fairly  and  accurately 
reflect  the  status  of  the  programs  being 
reported 

The  S.AR  reports  are  prepared  quarterly 
by  the  responsible  military  service,  usually 
at  the  system  program  or  project  office  Re- 
ports are  currently  being  prepared  on  57 
designated  major  systems  acquisitions. 

\^'e  have  concluded  from  our  review  of 
the  57  major  systems,  that  the  SAR  system. 
In  concept,  represento  a  meaningful  manage- 
ment tool  for  measuring  and  tracking  the 
progress  of  major  acquisitions.  However,  as 
with  any  new  reporting  system,  the  SAR  sys- 
tem has  serious  shortcomings  and  there  are 
several  areas  where  Improvements  are  es- 
sentia! 

We  found  that  the  S.AR  is  not  sufficiently 
encompassing  and  therefore  falls  to  disclose 
significant  matters  concerning  the  progress 
jf  Major  Acquisitions   For  Instance: 

( 1 1  Although  appraisals  of  certain  specified 
teclinlcal  features  of  the  systems  are  required 
(weight,  range,  speed,  accuracy,  etc  )  there 
is  no  comparison  of  tlie  technical  perform- 
ance actually  demonstrated  with  that  re- 
quired by  the  contract 

(2i  Major  systems  delivered  without  es- 
sential subsystems,  delays  in  acquiring  Gov- 
ernment-furnished equipment,  and  prob- 
lems m  technical  performance  of  Govern- 
ment-furnished equipment  are  not  required 
to  be  reported 

(.3  1  Costs  Incurred  at  a  particular  point  in 
time  in  relationship  to  the  cist  that  should 
ha\e  been  incurred  for  the  physical  progress 
of  the  work  that  has  been  attained  are  not 
reported 

1 4  I  Significant  pending  decisions  that  may 
have  a  major  impact  on  the  program  such 
as  change.s  in  quantities  or  deliveries  are  not 
resorted 

iSp  A  ctiniparlM-in  of  quantities  delivered 
with  quantities  scheduled  to  l>e  delivered  at 
that  point  In  time  is  not  made 

We  alstj  noted  s.<.)me  inconsi.stencles  In  the 
data  reported  in  the  SARs  For  example, 
there  was  a  lack  of  consistency  in  (1)  the 
reporting  of  early  developmental  costs,  |2) 
treatment  of  co.sts  attributed  to  Inflationary 
trends  In  the  economy,  (3(  treatment  of  costs 
Involviii'?  contract  Incentive  penalty  provi- 
sions and  claims  for  equitable  adjustments, 
and    (4 1    the   reporting  of  costs  Involved  in 
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modifying  an  existing  system  to  accom- 
modate a  new  subsystem. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  Is  aware  of  most  of  these  prob- 
lems and  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been 
.ind  is  continuing  to  be  given  to  their  resolu- 
tion A  new  Instruction  on  the  preparation 
i.f  the  SARs  was  Issued  earlier  this  month  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  system  will  tie  Improved  substan- 
tially. Speciflcally.  this  new  instruction  does 
require  comparisons  of  planned  and  actual 
technical  performance  and  planned  and 
actual  deliveries. 

Making  a  meaningful  analysis  of  the  sys- 
tems costs  from  the  information  shown  on 
the  SARs  has  been  a  most  troublesome  task. 
Our  ditTiculiy  stems  primarily  from  a  lack  of 
consistency  by  the  military  services  on  the 
type  and  extent  of  cost  information  that  Is 
included  in  the  SARs  We  found  that  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  of  the  SARs  covering  the 
systems  we  reviewed  did  not  include  certain 
required  program  cost  data. 

We  are  currently  attempting  to  identify 
missing  data  and  determine  the  reasons  for 
differences  in  the  program  costs  shown  In  the 
SARs  and  DOD  cost  figures  for  the  same  time 
frame  We  expect  to  be  able  to  reconcile  these 
differences  and  be  In  a  position  to  address 
total  cost  for  the  57  systems  covered  by  our 
current  work  In  the  report  we  plan  to  submit 
to  Congress  in  January  1970. 

However,  we  have  been  able  to  make  com. 
parlsons  of  cost  growth  '  on  38  -  systems  using 
as  milestones  original  planning  estimates, 
contract  definition  estimates  and  planned 
costs  at  current  quantities  and  we  have  com- 
pared these  to  the  estimates  to  complete 
total  programs. 

As  a  means  of  displaying  the  current  status 
of  estimated  program  costs.  SAR  instructions 
require  that  this  data  be  arrayed  in  columnar 
form  to  show : 

1.  Original  planning  estimates. 

2.  Contract  definition  costs  estimates. 

3.  Planned  costs  at  current  quantities 
estimates. 

4.  Current  estimate  to  complete  the  total 
program. 

The  original  planning  estimate  app>earlng 
on  the  SAR  should  be  the  earliest  formal 
estimate  prepared  by  the  military  depart- 
ment of  cost  anticipated  to  be  Incurred  to 
acquire  the  quantities  needed.  It  is  prepared 
prior  to  the  initiation  of  the  formal  acquisi- 
tion cycle  and  usually  serves  as  a  basis  for 
Initial  appropriation  requests.  Contract  def- 
inition costs  estimates  are  refinements  of  the 
initial  planning  estimates  and  are  prepared 
during  the  course  of  the  project  definition 
phase  in  which  preliminary  design  and  engi- 
neering are  verified  or  accomplished,  and 
contract  and  system  management  planning 
are  performed.  This  cycle  frequently  extends 
over  a  period  of  a  year.  The  planned  costs  at 
current  quantity  estimates  are  refinements 
of  the  earlier  estimates  adjusted  for  changes 
In  quantities  of  the  system  to  be  bought. 
The  final  estimate  is  Intended  to  be  a  cur- 
rent, objective  estimate  of  the  costs  expected 
to  be  incurred  to  accomplish  the  entire  pro- 
gram and  is  adjusted  for  changes  In  quan- 
tity as  well  as  current  estimates  of  cost  due 
to  Infiatton,  changes  in  scope,  capability  in- 
creases, program  stretch-outs.  etc. 

In  discussing  cost  growth  w^e  believe  it  Is 
important  to  recognize  that  not  all  cost 
growth  can  reasonably  be  prevented  and  that 
some  cost  growth,  even  though  preventable, 
may  be  desirable.  Unusual  periods  of  Infla- 
tion, for  instance,  result  In  cost  growth. 
Changes   in    the   state   of   the   art  make   it 


'  This  comprises  a  dollar  growth  for  many 
and  sundry  reasons  such  as  infiatlon,  added 
capabilities  and  design  changes,  technical 
problems,  quantity  increases,  etc.  The  figures 
used  are  essentially  those  reported  by  DOD. 

'  The  38  systems  comprise  8  Army  systems, 
aa  Navy  systems  and  8  Air  Force  systems. 


possible  to  incorporate  modifications  that  re- 
sult In  an  overall  increase  In  the  cost  effec- 
tiveness of  the  system.  Such  cost  growth 
cannot  always  be  anticipated,  particularly 
where  a  weapons  system  Is  In  development 
and  production  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
We  believe  that  the  greatest  concern  should 
be  with  cost  growth  that  results  from  such 
things  as  faulty  planning,  poor  management, 
bad  estimating,  or  deliberate  underestimat- 
ing. Our  analysis  of  the  cost  growth  that 
has  occurred  in  the  weapons  systems  we  re- 
viewed is  not  as  yet  complete  and  we  are, 
therefore,  unable  to  segregate  cost  growth 
by  its  various  causes.  To  be  fully  meaning- 
ful such  analysis  Is  essential  so  that  the 
undesirable  and  preventable  can  be  Identi- 
fied. The  cost  growth  discussed  here  today 
Includes  all  cost  growth  that  has  been  iden- 
tified. It  Is  not  necessarily  all  preventable  or 
even  undesirable. 

Comparing  the  estimate  through  program 
completion  (I.e.,  the  current  estimate)  with 
earlier  estimates  prepared  on  the  basis  of 
(1),  (2),  and  (3)  above,  we  found  that  the 
38  systems  show  a  cost  growth  of  $20,919 
billion  or  49.85  percent  from  original  plan- 
ning estimates;  $13,051  billion  or  26.2  percent 
from  contract  definition  cost  estimates;  and 
$13,819  billion  or  28.2  percent  from  planned 
costs  at  current  quantity  estimates. 

Appendix  I  to  this  statement  is  a  summary 
schedule  showing,  by  service,  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  systems  at  the  various  SAR  mile- 
stones, the  dollar  and  percent  of  growth  from 
each  of  these  stages  and  the  cost  estimate 
through  program  completion.  There  Is  also 
appended  (Appendix  II)  a  schedule  showing, 
by  service,  similar  Information  on  each  of 
the  38  systems. 

The  explanatory  reasons  shown  on  the 
SARs  for  cost  growth  were  often  voluminous 
in  number  and  many  of  the  SARs  did  not 
relate  any  monetary  value  to  the  reasons 
given.  Where  dollars  were  Identified,  the 
reasons  most  frequently  cited  were  infiatlon, 
capability  Increases,  contract  cost  Increases, 
quantity  Increases  and  poor  estimating  of 
expected  cost  and  program  stretch-outs. 

Of  particular  significance  is  the  effect 
quantity  or  capability  increases  or  decreases 
have  on  costs  over  the  life  of  a  program. 
These  often  times  do  vary  and  do  signifi- 
cantly Impact  on  total  program  cost.  A  de- 
termination of  cost  growth  should  take  into 
consideration  changes  In  quantities  and  ca- 
pability as  well  as  changes  in  dollars. 

Our  analysis  of  the  cost  data  presented  in 
the  SARs  disclosed  numerous  instances  where 
costs  or  potential  costs,  which  will  or  can 
Impact  on  program  costs,  were  not  shown. 
Some  of  the  costs  which  were  omitted  were 
not  required  in  accordance  with  SAR  in- 
structions, while  others  did  seem  to  us  to 
fall  within  the  purview  of  existing  directives 
governing  the  preparation  of  the  SAR. 

Our  analysis  of  the  slippages  in  the  sys- 
tem time  schedules  as  reported  on  the  57 
SARs  we  reviewed  showed  that  34  of  the  sys- 
tems either  had  experienced  or  there  were 
anticipated  slippages  of  from  6  months  to 
more  than  3  years  from  the  originally  estab- 
lished program  schedules,  although  In  many 
cases  the  "Initial  Operational  Capability" 
date  had  not  changed.  Eleven  of  the  sys- 
tems were  In  the  early  phase  of  the  acquisi- 
tion process  and  therefore  no  schedule  slip- 
pages were  reported.  For  the  remaining  12 
systems,  either  no  slippage  or  slippage  of  less 
than  6  months  was  reported. 

Over  30  different  reasons  were  cited  on  the 
SARs  to  explain  the  schedule  slippages. 
Those  most  frequently  cited  were:  develop- 
ment problems,  funding  problems,  system 
design  changes,  production  problems,  con- 
tract changes,  and  overly  optimistic  original 
schedules  estimates.  Other  reasons  cited  In- 
cluded delays  in  associated  programs,  strikes 
at  contractor  plants,  problems  arising  from 
the  Southeast  Asia  conflict,  and  late  avail- 
ability of  Government  or  contractor  fur- 
nished equipment. 


Explanations  of  schedule  .slippage  provided 
on  several  SARs  were  often  brief  and,  In 
many  instances,  did  not  indicate  sufficient 
information  to  show  the  basic  cause  for  the 
slippage. 

Concerning  system  performance,  we  found 
that  the  SARs  showed  significantly  variances 
between  the  performance  expected  originally 
and  that  currently  estimated  for  many  of  the 
systems  we  reviewed.  In  some  instances,  the 
variances  represented  improvements  in  the 
system  performance  while  in  others  a  de- 
gradation in  performance  of  the  system  had 
occurred  or  was  expected.  Still  in  others, 
trade-cffs  in  technical  characteristics  had 
occurred  which  resulted  in  Improved  per- 
formance in  some  aspects  of  the  system  and 
degraded  performance  in  others. 

Reasons  cited  for  the  differences  were 
many  and  varied.  Some  were  common  among 
several  systems,  while  others  were  unique  to 
a  particular  system.  Some  of  the  principal 
reasons  cited  Included  (1)  inability  to  meet 
technical  design  specifications,  (2)  techni- 
cal objectives  beyond  the  state-of-the-art, 
(3)  inaccurate  or  overly  optimistic  estimates 
of  expected  performance,  (4)  improved  de- 
sign to  increase  capability,  and  (5)  desire  to 
upgrade   performance   and   reliability. 


MEETING  BETWEEN  INDEPENDENT 
DEEPWATER  TERMINAL  OPERA- 
TORS AND  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
THE  INTERIOR 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  an  important  meeting  to  be  held  to- 
morrow at  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

That  meeting  will  be  between  repre- 
sentatives of  east  coast  independent 
deepwater  terminal  operators,  largely 
from  the  New  York  and  Boston  areas,  and 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Hollis  M.  Dole  and  other  oflBcials  of  the 
Interior  Department. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  out- 
lined in  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Dole  from  Mr. 
Arthur  T.  Soule.  president  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Fuel  Terminal  Operators  Asso- 
ciation, which  I  ask  to  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Januakt  22,  1970. 
Hon.  Hoixis  M.  Dole. 

Assistant  Secretary  {Mineral  Resources) ,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  Washington, 
DC: 
As  you  will  recall,  In  communications  and 
meetings  with  you  last  August  and  Septem- 
ber, we  warned  of  home  heating  (No.  3  fuel) 
oil  shortage  expected  in  January-February, 
1970.  That  has  now  occurred.  Inventories  are 
low.  suppliers  unable  to  meet  demand,  trans- 
jjortatlon  disrupted  and  many  of  our  mem- 
bers are  expected  to  run  completely  out  of 
heating  oil  within  one  or  two  weeks.  Danger 
Is  most  acute  In  New  York  and  Boston  areas, 
which  have  suffered  severe  cold  in  recent 
weeks.  One  terminal  operatcw  received  emer- 
gency allocation  from  Oil  Import  Appeals 
Board  last  week  to  meet  shortage  in  New 
York. 

Complete  rtm-outs  expected  in  Boston  and 
New  York  unless  relief  Is  given.  Strongly  urge 
that  substantial  portion  of  unused  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  finished  product  allocation 
be  given  to  Oil  Import  Appeals  Board  for  Im- 
mediate, repeat.  Immediate,  emergency  al- 
location to  East  Coast  independent  deep- 
water  terminal  operators  to  prevent  shortage. 
We  resjjectfully  request  opportunity  to 
meet  with  you  and  other  officials  of  Interior 
Department  next  Wednesday,  January  28.  to 
present  in  person  seriousness  of  situation. 
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P.f  .-urrencf  of  severe  shortage  sub-Uan'la:- 
l7  uader;cjres  need  for  more  permanent 
change  In  Oil  Impurt  Program  to  prevent 
chrinlc  supply  prob'.ema  and  continuing 
e«.-alaUoa  of  c-njunior  pr.ces 

AtTHT-n  T   Sortr. 
P'erident.    Indfperidrnt    Furl    Tfrminal 
Opfratort  Asm. 

>.!r  BROOKE  Mr  President,  for  the 
thrd  time  In  the  last  4  years  the  North- 
east IS  facing  a  near  emergency  situa- 
tion in  the  heating  oil  market  The  rea- 
son IS  clear  and  well  known.  Under  the 
pre-sent  oil  import  proKram  additional 
importo  of  heating  oU  to  relieve  such 
shoitaKes  are  prohibited.  Market  dislo- 
cations and  an  imbalance  of  supplies 
among  areas  of  the  country  result  from 
these  controls  Th's  absolute  bar  to  relief 
to  cons-onrifis  and  homeowners  Is  a 
travesty  and  a  tragedy 

I  hope  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
tenor  and  the  administration  will  take 
action  In  the  next  few  days  to  head  oCf 
the  threatened  emergency  Even  more 
ImporUnt.  I  hope  that  President  Nixon 
will  take  steps  in  revising  the  oil  im[X)rt 
program  to  assure  that  there  is  no  repeti- 
tion of  this  crisis  m  coming  winters. 


PRESIDENTS  VETO  OP  LABOR-HEW 
APPROPPUATION   BILL 

Mr  CRANSTON  Mr  President.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  committed  a  grave  error 
when  he  vetoed  the  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priations bill.  Having  studied  both  the 
bill  and  his  veto  message  closely.  I  am 
convinced  the  funds  provided  in  the  bill 
are  urgently  needed  and  that  none  of  the 
reasons  which  the  President  gave  for 
vetoing  the  bill  Justify  a  reduction  in 
funds.  Hence,  if  given  the  opportunity.  I 
will  vote  to  override  the  President's  veto 

The  extra  $12  billion  voted  for  the 
Office  of  Education  Is  not  inflationary,  as 
claimed  by  the  President.  To  the  extent 
that  a  balanced  budget  or  a  budget  sur- 
plus Is  necessary  to  fight  inflation.  Con- 
gress— not  the  Pres.dent — has  taken  the 
initiative  and  has  gone  under  the  Presl- 
dents  budget  requests  by  trimming  the 
total  Federal  budget  by  over  $7  billion 
through  the  elimination  of  wasteful  and 
unnecessary  defense  expenditures  and 
foreign  aid  outlays  which  the  President 
originally  recommended 

I  agree  with  the  sutement  of  Dr  Her- 
bert Stem,  a  member  of  the  President  s 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  that  "pre- 
occupation with  small  changes  in  the 
budget  position  leads  to  a  bad  policy 
by  the  Government  "  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
highly  unlikely  that  the  $1  2  billion  ad- 
dition to  the  OflBce  of  Education  budget 
could  have  any  significant  mflationary 
impact  on  a  nearly  tnllion-doUar  econ- 
omy and  a  $200  billion  budget  The  extra 
money  voted  for  the  Office  of  Education 
is  approximately  one-tenth  of  1  percent 
of  a  tnUion-doUar  gross  national  prod- 
uct, and  about  one-hall  of  I  percent  of 
llie  total  Federal  budget 

Thus,  eliminating  the  e«ra  funds 
would  have  a  negligible  effect,  if  any,  on 
inf.ation  Reduction  of  Federal  education 
funds  will  only  force  school  districts  to 
offset  this  loss  through  other  means. 
This  will  certamly  be  true  of  school  dis- 
tricts which  mcur  substantial  financial 


obligations  on  the  basis  of  anticipated 
Federal  aid  IX  the  aid  is  not  forthcom- 
ing, these  school  districts  may  be  forced 
to  pay  outstanding  obligations  with 
loans,  which,  unfortunately,  are  avail- 
able only  at  the  high  interest  rates  which 
m  turn  are  the  direct  result  of  the  Presi- 
dcnts  tight  money  policies  Thus,  the 
President's  veto  imposes  a  severe  double 
burden  on  our  schoolchildren  and  their 
parr n Us,  on  school  administrators,  and 
on  the  overburdened  properly  owner 
wha>e  contribution  to  public  education 
through  property  taxe.s  has  reached  the 
breaking  point 

I  do  not  L;el.e\c  that  ^ponding  the  funds 
provided  in  tiie  bill  during  this  fiscal 
vcar  will  result  in  wa.ste,  as  claimed  by 
the  President.  School  districts  Uke  into 
account  Federal  aid  in  preparing  their 
budgets,  although  these  budgets  must 
necesiarily  be  prepared  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  exact  amount  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  be  made  available.  This  is  pos- 
sible because  tliere  is  a  large  measure  of 
consistency  in  the  funding  levels  of  Fed- 
eral education  programs.  In  addition, 
school  districts  have  learned  to  cope  with 
delays  in  appropriations.  In  fiscal  1967, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  released  educa- 
tion funds  in  the  last  week  of  EVecember 
1966 — almost  7  months  into  the  fiscal 
year  In  fiscal  1968,  these  funds  were  re- 
leased in  mid-January — 7  ^2  months  into 
the  fiscal  sear.  And  in  fiscal  1969.  the 
funds  were  released  on  October  30.  1969. 
almost  5  months  into  the  fiscal  year. 

Finally,  the  fact  that  the  extra  money 
is  etu-marked  for  the  "same  old  pro- 
grams' does  not  justify  their  elimina- 
tion— as  claimed  by  the  President — un- 
less It  can  be  demonstrated  that  these 
programs  are  not  working  Although 
some  funds  may  be  misspent  and  some 
programs  should  be  restructured,  the 
President  has  failed  to  submit  to  Con- 
gre«  any  corrective  legislation  of  a  com- 
prehensive nature  Congress,  therefore. 
has  had  no  recourse  other  than  to  initiate 
needed  reforms  on  its  own  This  is  amply 
evidenced  by  the  exhaustive  review  which 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  made  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  and  related  acts 
and  the  numerous  chauiges  which  it  rec- 
ommended to  the  Senate 

The  President's  tight  money  policies 
have  failed  to  stem  Inflation  Yet.  now 
he  tries  to  reduce  the  money  supply  fur- 
ther at  the  expense  of  our  schoolchil- 
dren, the  poor  and  the  sick,  and  the 
property  owner. 

This  action  indicates  that,  despite  the 
financial  crisis  facmg  public  education. 
President  Nixon  does  not  contemplate  a 
meaningful  Federal  role  In  education 
This  is  particularly  distressing  because 
his  action  comes  on  the  heels  of  a  report 
Issued  by  an  administration  ta.sk  force, 
headed  by  Dr  Wilson  Riles  of  California, 
which  recommends  an  immediate,  sub- 
stantial increase  in  Federal  education 
aid  as  the  chief  means  of  meeting  the 
urgent  financial  needs  of  urban  school 
districts 

In  sum,  I  can  only  conclude  that  the 
appropriation  bill  was  the  victim  of  a 
new,  emerging  Presidential  anti-lnfla- 
tlon  policy  This  new  policy  Is  Federal 
spending  is    inflationary"  and  should  be 


vetoed.  If  the  President  dislikes  the  pro- 
grams for  which  the  fimds  are  ear- 
marked. 


ARREST  OF  DR.  JUDIANNE  DENSEN- 
GERBER 

Mr    WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 

President,  it  is  with  great  dismay  that 
I  have  learned  of  the  arrest  of  Dr. 
Judianne  Densen-Gerber  on  charges  of 
violating  New  '\'ork  City's  building  code 
by  running  an  overcrowded  facility.  To 
many  of  our  Nation's  youngsters,  par- 
ticularly those  afflicted  with  the  dread 
disease  of  drus  addiction,  this  arrest 
must  come  as  a  cruel  and  shocking  blow. 
For.  as  we  all  know  from  Dr.  Densen- 
Gerber's  testimony  before  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and  Nar- 
cotics last  November,  she  Is  one  of  those 
heroic  Individuals  who  are  not  only  com- 
mitted to  the  solution  of  one  of  society's 
greatest  problems,  but  who  has  dedi- 
cated her  life  to  correcting  this  disease 
which  afflicts  so  many  of  our  young 
people. 

Dr  Densen-Gerber,  despite  the  handi- 
caps of  unmoved  city  and  State  govern- 
ments, has  directed  the  growth  of  the 
privately  supported  Odyssey  House  pro- 
gram— a  program  designed  to  rehabili- 
tate the  drug  addict.  As  recently  as  this 
fall.  Dr.  Densen-Gerber  opened  a  branch 
of  Odyssey  House  In  Newark,  N.J.,  In  an 
effort  to  reach  even  more  of  our  children. 

Yesterday  morning  I  conducted  hear- 
ings on  drug  abuse  prevention  and  re- 
habilitation in  Camden.  N.J.  Testifying 
in  those  hearings  were  six  former  drug 
addicts.  Each  told  his  story  of  being 
saved  from  a  life  of  crime  and  probable 
early  death  because  someone  cared.  For 
three  of  these  former  drug  addicts,  the 
ones  who  cared  were  people  at  a  State- 
run  institution.  Liberty  Village.  For  the 
other  three  youngsters,  it  was  a  Camden 
physician  who  singlehandedly  provides 
the  only  treatment  available  for  drug  ad- 
dicts in  the  Camden,  N.J.,  area.  The  phy- 
sician. Dr.  Charles  Brln:un.  told  me  only 
yesterday  what  the  major  complaint  of 
our  children  is  that  Government  at  all 
levels  is  'shucking"  and  "jlvlng."  For 
those  of  us  not  familiar  with  the  lexicon 
of  youth,  shucking  and  jlvlng  is  the 
colorful  synonym  for  hypocrisy. 

Now  we  see  the  epitome  of  hypocrisy — 
Government,  Instead  of  offering  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  afflicted  drug  addict  and 
those  handful  of  miracle-workers  who 
treat  the  addict,  arrests  these  miracle- 
workers  for  trying  to  tend  to  the  needs 
of  too  many  people. 

It  will  be  pitiful.  Indeed,  If  Dr.  Densen- 
Gerber  is  convicted  for  running  an  over- 
crowded  facility.  One  must  ask,  who  Is 
the  criminal?  Is  It  the  physician  who 
opens  his  door  to  the  sick,  or  the  society 
which  does  not  permit  the  physician  to 
open  his  door?  As  we  consider  today  the 
Controlled  Dangerous  Substances  Act,  It 
Is  Incumbent  upon  us  to  pledge  our  ef- 
forts to  providing  the  necessary  Federal 
assistance  to  programs  of  education,  pre- 
vention and  rehabilitation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an 
editorial  from  this  morning's  New  York 
Times  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Teen-Ace  Dauc  Problem 

At  a  time  when  the  drug  problem  among 
llie  very  young  is  reaching  critical  propor- 
tions. New  York  City  officials  have — incredi- 
bly demanded  the  closing  of  the  one  facility 
devoted  solely  to  the  rehabilitation  of  teen- 
age drug-users. 

Tills  is  the  Odyssey  House  at  995  Bruckner 
Boulevard.  In  the  addict-rldden  Hunts  Point 
section  of  tlie  Bronx  The  director  of  the  prl- 
v.itely  supported  Odyssey  House  program.  Dr. 
Judianne  Densen-Gerber,  has  been  arrested 
on  charges  of  violating  the  city's  building 
code  by  running  an  overcrowded  facility.  She 
must  appear  tomorrow  in  Criminal  Court, 
P.irt  VI,  the  Bronx. 

The  Bruckner  facility  is  a  converted  con- 
vent, whose  Madonna  and  Child  still  hover 
over  the  battered  doorway.  Where  nine  nuns 
used  to  reside,  45  teen-agers  live  now  in  a 
therapeutic  community — whites,  blaclcs. 
boys,  girls — receiving  psychiatric  counseling 
and  working  out  their  individual  problems. 
It  is  crowded,  doubtless  overcrowded.  As 
m.iny  as  twelve  boys  sleep  in  a  room.  Some 
bleep  on  mattresses  on  the  floor. 

Neither  the  city  nor  the  slate  maintains 
separate  facilities  solely  for  youthful  addicts. 
Yet  their  response  to  the  plight  of  Odyssey 
House  has  been  inexplicably  negative.  The 
City  coiild  have  offered  alternate  facilities. 
It  has  several  that  in  any  case  ought  to  be 
turned  into  treatment  centers  for  drug- 
addicted  youngsters.  The  state  did  offer  a 
section  of  its  mental  facility  at  Creedmore 
but  one  where  iron  bars  In  the  windows 
create  an  unacceptable.  Jail-like  atmosphere. 
The  state  had  other  facilities  it  could  have 
ottered.  Including  a  recently  refurbished  but 
still  unused  hospital. 

If  1  per  cent  of  the  addict  population  dies 
annually  from  drug  overdoses,  as  experts  es- 
timate, there  are  22,400  teen-age  addicts  in 
New  York  City.  Records  show  that  224  teen- 
agers died  from  overdoses  of  drugs  last  year. 
The  dimensions  of  the  drug-abuse  problem 
are  frlghteningly  large,  and  no  level  of  gov- 
ernment has  adequately  grappled  with  them. 

Both  city  and  state  must  expand  their 
efforts  to  intensify  educational  programs 
aimed  at  preventing  drug  addiction  and  to 
set  up  both  Juvenile  and  adult  rehabilita- 
tion centers.  Federal  funds  on  a  large  scale 
will  be  needed  for  such  programs.  But  the 
answer  of  government  at  any  level  to  this 
excruciating  problem  of  teen-age  drug  addic- 
tion cannot  be  the  kind  of  belated,  Insensi- 
tive and  negative  response  given  by  the  New 
York  authorities  to  the  long-known  over- 
crowding at  Odyssey  House. 


STARVATION  IN  NIGERIA 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  view 
with  increasing  alarm  the  reports  ema- 
nating from  Nigeria  of  the  horrifying 
prospects  of  mass  starvation,  malnutri- 
tion, and  death  which  face  millions  of 
men,  women,  and  children. 

The  world  has  witnessed  In  Nigeria  a 
terrifying  war  which  has  left  the  Ibo 
people  decimated  and  the  coimtry  di- 
vided. 'Voices  were  raised  in  protest  to 
this  tragedy.  Yet,  for  the  most  part,  na- 
tions stood  by  viewing  this  mass  starva- 
tion from  the  sidelines — in  the  compla- 
cency of  comfortable  living  rooms. 

While  the  United  States  has  contrib- 
uted aid  and  supplies  in  the  past,  and  I 
strongly  supported  these  efforts,  they 
were  never  enough.  THey  did  not  and 
could  not  have  a  substantial  affect  on 
the  starvation  which  prevails. 

It  is  now  absolutely  imperative  that 
all  necessary  assistance  be  rendered.  Thit 


Federal  Government  of  Nigeria  has 
stated  that  It  will  not  accept  assistance 
from  certain  nations  and  organizations 
which  actively  assisted  the  Biafrans  In 
providing  the  necessary  food  and  sup- 
plies. These  suspicions  and  hostilities 
must  end.  The  prospect  of  such  wide- 
spread starvation  and  himger  is  too  hor- 
rifying to  allow  political  considerations 
to  come  into  play.  The  shocking  pictures 
of  small  children  crying  and  dying  in 
their  mother's  arms  must  move  men  to 
compassion  and  action. 

Our  Government  has  begun  to  send 
some  of  the  critical  transportation  sup- 
plies which  are  so  desperately  needed 
and  this  Is  a  hopeful  beginning.  However, 
if  these  supplies  are  InsufiQclent,  we  must 
continue  to  urge  the  Nigerian  Govern- 
ment to  accept  whatever  assistance  can 
be  constructively  offered  in  this  vital 
humanitarian  effort.  I  have  commu- 
nicated my  increased  concern  on  this 
matter  to  Secretary  Rogers  and  have 
asked  him  to  continue  and  increase  the 
efforts  our  Government  has  begun. 

The  situation  in  Nigeria  demands  and 
must  receive  world  concern,  but,  more 
importantly,  substantial  and  immediate 
action  and  assistance.  I  pledge  my  con- 
tinued efforts  to  achieve  this  goal. 


CREDIT  WHERE  CREDIT  IS  DUE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  always  been  a  believer  in 
the  principle  of  giving  credit  where 
credit  is  due. 

Great  credit  is  due  the  FBI  and  its 
Director,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  for  the  fine 
work  which  he  has  done  in  connection 
with  the  investigation  of  the  Joseph 
Yablonski  murders. 

A  very  short — but  veiy  much  to  the 
point — editorial  in  the  New  York  Daily 
News  of  January  23  takes  cognizance  of 
this  FBI  work.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Some  FBI  Sijfer-Sleuthinc 

Working  with  Its  usual  quiet  efficiency,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has  collared 
three  suspects  In  the  brutal  New  Year's 
Eve  murders  of  TJnlted  Mlneworkers  rebel 
Joseph  Yablonski,  bis  wife  and  daughter. 

Without  prejudging  the  cases  of  the  three 
men — or  any  others  who  may  be  nabbed — 
we  tip  our  hat  to  the  G-men  for  a  snappy 
job.  For  our  money,  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  corps 
Is  the  top  Investigative  agency  In  the  world, 
and  the  American  people  should  be  thankful 
they  Eire  around. 


CONTROLLED  DANGEROUS  SUB- 
STANCES ACT  OP  1969 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Can- 
non in  the  chali') .  The  hour  of  12 :30  hav- 
ing arrived,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business  which 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LEGISLATIVE  Clerk.  A  bill  tS. 
3246)  to  protect  the  public  health  and 
safety  by  amending  the  narcotic,  depres- 
sant, stimulant,  and  hallucinogenic  dioig 
laws,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Under 


the  unanimous  consent  agreement,  the 
time  between  now  and  1  o'clock  is  con- 
trolled. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  have  con- 
trol of  the  time.  Who  yields  time? 

K  no  Senator  yields  time,  the  time 
will  be  charged  equally  against  each 
side. 

Mr.  ERVm.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
make  clear  something  that  is  somewhat 
clouded  at  the  present  moment.  The  only 
Supreme  Com-t  decision  dealing  with 
this  specific  question  is  that  of  Ker 
against  the  State  of  California. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  opinion  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
in  support  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

George  D.  Keb  et  al..  PErmoNERs    |374  US 

231,  «'•  State  of  California 

(374  U.S.  23.  10  L   ed.  2d  726,  83  S.  Ct.  1623) 

I  No.  531 

Argued  December  11,  1962.  Decided  June  10, 
1963. 

SUMMARY 

On  the  day  following  a  California  police 
officer's  encounter  with  a  known  marihuana 
dealer,  including  the  purchase  from  the 
dealer  of  a  package  of  marihuana,  other 
police  officers  observed  an  encounter  between 
the  dealer  and  the  defendant  husband,  which 
occurred  under  Identical  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances except  that  the  officers  did  not 
see  any  substance  passing  between  the  two 
men.  The  officers  following  the  defendant  lost 
contact  with  him  when  he  made  a  U-tum  in 
the  middle  of  a  block.  Without  securing  a 
search  warrant,  the  officers,  among  them  one 
having  Information  that  the  defendant  hus- 
band was  selling  from  his  apartment  mari- 
huana possibly  secured  from  the  dealer,  ob- 
tained from  the  building  manager  a  passkey 
to  defendants'  apartment,  and  entered  the 
apartment,  where  they  found  the  defendant 
husband  in  the  living  room.  The  defendant 
wife  emerged  from  the  kitchen,  and  one  of 
the  officers,  after  Identifying  himself,  ob- 
served through  the  open  doorway  of  the 
kitchen  a  package  of  marUiuana  on  a  scale 
atop  the  kitchen  sink.  The  officers  then  ar- 
rested both  defendants  and  searched  the 
apartment,  finding  additional  marihuana  In 
the  kitchen  cupboard  and  atop  the  bedroom 
dresser. 

The  defendants  were  convicted  In  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  Los  Angeles  County  of  pos- 
sessing marihuana.  Their  convictions  were 
affirmed  by  the  California  District  Court  of 
Appeal  on  the  grounds  that  there  was  prob- 
able cause  for  the  arrests,  that  the  officers' 
entry  Into  the  apartment  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arrest  and  was  not  unlawful,  and 
that  the  search,  being  Incident  to  the  arrests, 
was  likewise  lawful  and  Its  fruits  admissible 
in  evidence  against  the  defendants.  (195  Cat. 
App.  2d  246,  15  Cal.  Rptr.  767.) 

On  certiorari,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  affirmed.  The  ultimate  issue  before  the 
Court  concerned  the  admissibility.  In  de- 
fendants' trial,  of  the  marihuana  seized  In 
their  apartment.  Eight  members  of  the  Court 
agreed  on  the  nature  of  the  standards  ap- 
plicable to  determine  the  reasonableness  of 
a  state  search  and  seizure,  but  split  4  to  4 
as  to  whether  these  standards  were  violated 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  present  case. 
The  remaining  member — Mr.  Justice  Har- 
lan— concurred  In  the  affirmance  of  the 
Judgment  below. 

In  an  opinion  by  Clark,  J.,  expressing  the 
views  of  eight  members  of  the  Court,  it  was 
held  that  the  question  of  reasonableness  of 
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a  s'-ate  search  ftnd  seizure  L<;  governed  by  fed- 
er.il  c  'notlluuou.il  standards,  a*  expressed 
m  the  Fourth  Amendnien'.  and  the  declsioas 
of  the  Court  applying  that  amendment  On 
the  other  hind.  H\ri\n.  J.  expressed  the 
view  that  s'.ite  searches  and  seizures  should 
bo  judged  t>y  t-he  more  flexible  concept  of 
•  ftini.imen'.il  ■  fairness,  or  rights  b-islc  to  a 
free  society."  embraced  in  the  due  process 
cliu.se    of    the    Fourteenth    Amendment 

rUe  question  vklielher  federil  con.sutu- 
tion.il  sumdardi  of  rcison.ihlenesa  were 
U 'lated  by  the  se.irth  in  tlie  present  c:ise 
w;is  .•xn.'iwered  In  the  netjatlve  In  in  opinion 
bv  Ct..^RK  J  .  Joined  by  BL^CK  yrrwART  and 
WHrTE  JJ  These  jus- ices  held  that  the  search 
without  wjrrint  was  valid  as  inL-ideiu  to  a 
Uwlul  arrest,  made  upon  probable  cause. 
and  that  U>e  officers'  method  of  entry  was 
not  unreasonable  On  the  other  hand.  Bren- 
N.*v.  J  .  joined  by  W«bren  Ch  J  and  Dof- 
c!.A3  and  GoLOBCRG.  JJ  .  expressed  the  view 
that  federal  consutution  il  standards  were 
violated  because  the  unannounced  lutru- 
sl  in  of  the  arrestlnij  officers  Into  defendants' 
apartment  viol.r.ed  the  FourUi  Amendment. 

HE\DNOTES 

(Classified  to  U.S   Supreme  Court  Digest. 
Annotated) 

Evidence  i  681 :  Search  and  Seizure  §  5 — 
restrictions  on  states--admlsslblllty  of 
evidence  illegally  obtained 

1  The  Fourth  Amendment  is  enforceable 
against  the  states  by  the  same  sanction  of 
exclusion  of  evidence  as  Is  used  against  the 
federal  government  and  through  the  appli- 
cation of  the  same  constitutional  sundard 
prohibiting  "unreivsonable  searches  and 
seizures"  \See  annotation  rff/^encrs  1.  21 
Evidence  i  839.  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

States    5  9 — rules    of    evidence    in    federal 
criminal  trials 

2  The  principles  governing  the  admis- 
sibility of  evidence  In  federal  criminal  trials 
are  not  restricted  to  tboee  derived  solely 
from  the  Federal  ConsUtutlon.  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  supervisory  authority  over  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  Justice  Ln  the  fed- 
eral courts,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
baa  formulated  rules  of  evidence  to  be  ap- 
plied m  federal  criminal  prosecutions,  but 
the  Court  assumes  no  supervisory  authority 
over  state  courts. 

Courts   I  883— federal   and   stale — conflicts 

3  The  very  essence  of  a  healthy  federalism 
depends  upon  the  avoidance  of  needless  con- 
flicts between  state  and  federal  courts 
Search       and       Seizure       H — Constitutional 

Prohibitions 

4  Implicit  in  the  Fourth  Amendment's 
protection  from  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures  Is  Its  recognition  of  Individual  free- 
doms; that  safeguard  Is  of  the  very  essence 
of  constitutional  liberty  the  guaranty  of 
which  Is  as  Important  and  as  Imperative  as 
the  guaraintles  of  the  other  fundamental 
rights  of  the  individual  citizens. 

Search  and  Seizure  5  6 — Persons  Protected 

5  The  Fourth  Amendment  forbids  every 
search  that  is  unreasonable  and  protects 
thoee  suspected  or  known  to  be  offenders  as 
well  as  the  innocent. 

Search  and  Seizure  !  8 — Place  of  Search 
6.  The  Fourth  Amendment's  prohibition  of 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures  extends 
to  the  premises  where  the  search  was  made. 

Search  and  Seizure  I  5 — Standards  Governing 
Reasonableness 
7  The  principle  that  standards  of  reason- 
ableness of  searches  and  seizures  are  not 
susceptible  of  Procrustean  application  Is  car- 
ried forward  when  the  Fourth  Amendment's 
proscriptions  are  enforced  against  the  states 
through  the  Fourteenth  Anaendment.  {See 
annotation  reference  2] 


Evidence  )  681;  Search  and  Seizure  5  5,  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  Unlte<l  States  i  9  — 
Obtained  Through  Unlawful  Search  and 
Seizure  —Distinctions 

8  Although  tlie  .standard  of  reasonableness 
of  searches  and  seizures  Ls  the  same  under 
the  Fourth  and  Fourteenth  AmendmeiUi. 
there  Is  a  distinction  between  evidence  held 
lnadm;s.«lble  because  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court's  supervisory  powers  over 
federal  covirus  and  evidence  held  Inadmissi- 
ble because  prohibited  by  the  United  States 
Constitution  [See  annota:  >n  rc/errnrrs  I, 
2\ 

Search  and  Seizure  i  5     Unrea.  onablenei^ — 
Determlnatiuii  by  Trial  Court 

9  The  reasonal>lenea.s  of  a  search  is  In  the 
first  instance  a  substantive  determination  to 
be  made  by  the  trial  court  from  the  facts 
and  Circumstances  of  the  case  and  In  the 
light  of  the  fund.Hmeiital  criteria  l.iid  down 
by  the  Fourth  Amendment  and  In  (>pinlons 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  applying 
tiiat  amendment 

Appeals  and  Error  5  806  5  State  Court  Plrd- 
ines— United  States  Supreme  Court  He- 
view 

10  On  review  of  a  state  court  Judgment  of 
conviction  of  crime,  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  will  respect  the  stale  courts 
findings  of  reasonableness  of  a  search  and 
seiziue  only  Iniofar  as  the  Ilndlng  Is  con- 
sistent with  federal  constitutional  guarau- 
iies 

Appeal  and  Error  5  806  5— United  St,ites 
.sapreme  Court  Review  of  State  Court 
Findings— Federal  Constitutional  Rights 

11  On  review  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  of  state  court  Judements  of 
conviction  of  crime,  findings  of  state  courts 
Involving  federal  constitutional  rights  are 
by  no  means  insulated  a^talnst  eiamlnatlon 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court;  while 
the  Court  does  not  sit  as  In  nisi  prlus  to 
appraise  contradictory  factual  questions.  It 
will,  where  necessary  to  the  determination  of 
comtltutlonal  rights,  make  an  Independent 
eiamlnatlon  of  the  facts,  the  findings,  and 
the  record  so  that  it  can  determine  for  Itself 
whether  In  the  state  court  findings,  such  as 
a  finding  as  to  the  reasv  nableness  of  a  search 
and  seizure,  the  constitutional  criteria  es- 
tablished by  the  Supreme  Court  have  been 
respected 

Arrest     }1.      Evidence     !  C8t;     Search     and 
Seizure  i  4 — Power  of  Slate 

12  Tlie  states  have  pow'r  to  develop  work- 
able rules  governing  arrests,  and  searches 
and  seizures,  to  meet  the  practical  demands 
of  effective  criminal  Investlg  >Uon  and  taw 
enforcement  In  the  states,  provided  that 
those  rules  do  not  violate  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment's proscription  of  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures,  and  the  concomitant  command 
that  evidence  so  seized  is  In.idmisslble  against 
one  who  has  standing  to  complain.  (See  an- 
notiitton  reference  l\ 

Points  from   separate  opinion.' 

Evidence    i68I;    Search    and    Seizure    !  12  — 

Search  as  Incident  to  Lawful  Arrest 

13  Evidence  obtained  by  a  search  without 
search  warrant  is  admissible  only  If  the 
search  was  Incident  to  a  lawful  arrest  |From 
separate  opinion  by  Clark.  Black.  Stewart, 
and  White,  JJ  | 

[See  annotation  reference  3] 

Arrest    !  2— Without    Warrant     Probable 

Cause 

14  The  lawfulness  of  an  arrest  without 
warrant  must  be  based  upon  probable  cause, 
which  exists  where  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances within  the  arresting  officers'  knowl- 
edge and  of  which  they  had  reasonably  trust- 
worthy Information  are  sufficient  In  tbena- 
selves  to  warrant  a  man  of  reasonable  cau- 


tion In  the  belief  that  an  offense  has  been 
or  Ls  being  committed  [From  separate  opin- 
ion by  Clark,  Black,  Stewart,  and  White,  JJ  | 

Arrcst  5  2— Without  Warrant  -  For  Narcotics 
Offense-  Re.ison.ible  Orouiida 
15  Information  within  the  kn.  wledije  of 
state  narcotics  c  ffl.-crs  at  the  time  they  ar- 
rested a  suspect  at  his  .ipartment  furnishes 
grounds  for  a  re.is.inable  belief  that  tiie 
sirepect  had  committed  and  w.is  committing 
the  offense  of  possession  of  m.irljuana.  where 
s  .me  of  the  officers  observed  an  encounter 
between  a  known  m.irljuan.i  dealer  and  the 
suspect  on  the  evrtilng  of  the  arrest  and. 
although  the  officers  did  not  tee  any  sub- 
stance p.iss  between  the  two  men,  their  en- 
counter was  a  virtual  re-enactment  of  the 
pre.  1). IS  nights  encounter  between  the 
dealer  and  another  n  ircotlcs  officer.  Includ- 
ing the  sale  by  the  dealer  to  th.it  officer  of 
a  p(jund  of  marlj\.,ina.  the  virtual  Identity 
of  the  surrounding  circumstances  warran*- 
liii?  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  one  remain- 
ing e'ement.  a  sale  of  narcotics,  was  a  part  of 
the  encounter  preceding  the  arrest,  as  It  was 
the  previous  night,  and  where,  moreover,  the 
office  had  information  from  a  reliable  In- 
former as  well  as  from  other  sources,  not 
only  that  the  suspect  had  been  selling  mari- 
juana from  his  apartment  but  also  that  his 
likely  source  of  supply  was  the  dealer  [From 
separ.ite  opinion  by  Clark,  Black.  Stewart, 
and  White.  JJ  |   [See  annotation  reference  4) 

Arrest    !  2--Wlthout  Warrant  — Probable 
Cau?e     Hearsay  Infi  rmation 

I'j  That  Information  In  posses.slon  of  a 
police  officer  is  hearsay  does  not  destroy  Its 
role  m  establishing  probable  cau.se  support- 
ing an  arrest  without  warrant.  (From  sepa- 
rate opinion  by  Clark.  Black,  Stewart,  and 
White  JJ  I 

Arrest   }  2- Without  Warrant-   For  Narcotics 
Offense-  Probable  Cause 

17  Probable  cause  for  the  arrest,  without 
warrant,  of  the  wife  of  a  narcotics  suspect, 
and  a  reasonable  ground  for  the  belief  of 
state  narcotics  officers  that  th»  wife  was  In 
Joint  possession  of  marijuana  with  her  hus- 
band, eilst  where,  upon  the  officers'  entry 
into  the  spouse's  apartment  and  announce, 
ment  of  their  identity,  one  of  the  officers, 
walking  to  the  doorway  of  the  kitchen,  from 
which  the  wife  had  emerged,  and  without 
entering  the  kitchen,  observed  a  package  of 
marijuana  In  plain  view  on  a  scale  atop  the 
kitchen  sink,  and  moreover  the  officers  had 
reliable  Information  that  the  husband  had 
been  using  his  apartment  as  a  base  of  op- 
erations for  his  narcotics  activities.  (From 
separate  opinion  by  Clark,  Black.  Stewart, 
and  White.  JJ  |   [See  annotation  reference  4] 

Coiu-ts   :  625-   Arrest  Without  Warrant- 
Governing  Law 

18  In  cases  under  the  Fourth  Amendment 
the  lawfulness  of  arrests  for  federal  offenses 
Is  to  be  determined  by  reference  to  state  law 
Insofar  as  It  is  not  violative  of  the  Federal 
Constitution;  a  fortiori,  the  lawfulness  of 
an  arrest  made  by  a  state  officer  for  a  state 
offense  Is  to  be  determined  by  state  law. 
(From  separate  opinion  by  Clark.  Black. 
Stewart,  and  White,  JJ  1 

Courts  {  625;  Search  and  Seizure  i  12— Search 
In     Connection     With     Arrest — Governing 

IJIW 

19  Where  a  person's  federal  constitutional 
protection  from  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures  by  state  police  officers  for  a  state  of- 
fense Is  to  be  determined  by  whether  the 
search  was  incident  to  a  lawful  arrest,  the 
United  Slates  Supreme  Court  la  warranted 
In  examining  that  arrest  to  determine 
whether,  notwithstanding  Its  legality  under 
state  law,  the  method  of  entering  the  home 
may  offend  federal  constitutional  standards 
of   reasonableness  and  therefore  vitiate  the 
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legality  of  an  socompanylng  search.  |Froin 
separate  opinion  by  Clark.  Black,  Stewart, 
and  White,  JJ.)    [See  annotation  reference 

31 

Arrest  {  1— "Breaking" 

20.  The  common  law  recognizes  that  under 
certain  circumstances  breaking  a  person's 
house  Is  permissible  In  executing  an  arrest. 
I  From  separate  opinion  by  Clark,  Black, 
Stewart,  and  White.  JJ  ) 

Search  and  Seizure  5  29— Execution  of  Search 
Warrant 

31.  Under  California  law  the  presence  of 
exigent  circumstances  constitutes  an  excep- 
tion to  the  notice  requirement  of  a  statute 
authorizing  a  police  officer  to  break  open 
any  part  of  a  house  to  execute  a  search  war- 
rant if.  after  notice  of  his  authority  and 
purpose,  he  Is  refused  admittance.  [Prom 
separate  opinion  by  Clark.  Black,  Stewart, 
and  White,  JJ.  I 

Arrest   i  2 — Without  Warrant — Probable 
Cause 

22.  In  determining  the  lawfulness  of  entry 
and  the  existence  of  probable  cause  support- 
ing an  arrest  without  warrant,  the  court 
concerns  Itself  only  with  what  the  arresting 
officers  had  reason  to  believe  at  the  time  of 
their  entry.  |  From  separate  opinion  by  Clark, 
Black,  Stewart,  and  White,  JJ.] 

Search  and  Seizure  t  3— Legality  of  Search- 
Result 

23.  A  search  is  not  to  be  made  legal  by 
what  It  turns  up;  in  law  It  Is  good  or  bad 
when  It  starts  and  does  not  change  char- 
acter from  Its  success.  [From  separate  opin- 
ion by  Clark,  Black,  Stewart,  and  White,  JJ,J 

Aneet  I  1;  Search  and  Seizure  I  12— Searches 
Incident  to  Lawful  Arrest— Officers'  Method 
of  Entry 

24.  Notwltlistandlng  the  failure  of  atat© 
narcotics  officers  to  give  notice  of  their  au- 
thority and  purpose  to  a  narcotics  suspect 
prior  to  his  arrest  and  the  search  of  bis 
apartment,  their  method  of  entry,  sanctioned 
by  state  law,  by  obuinlng  a  passkey  from 
the  manager  of  the  building  is  not  unrea- 
•onable  under  the  standards  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment  as  applied  to  the  states  through 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  where.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  officers'  belief  that  the  suspect 
was  in  possession  of  narcotics,  which  could 
be  quickly  and  easily  destroyed,  his  furtive 
conduct  In  eluding  them  shortly  before  the 
arrest  was  ground  for  the  belief  that  be 
might  well  have  been  expecting  the  police. 
(Prom  separate  opinion  by  Clark,  Black, 
Stewart,  and  White,  JJ.  Contra:  separate 
opinion  by  Brennan,  J.,  Warren,  Ch,  J.,  and 
Douglas  and  Goldberg.  JJ.)  ISee  annotation 
references  2,3) 

Search  and  Seizure  t  12 — in  connection  with 
arrest 
26.  The  doctrine  that  a  search  without 
warrant  may  be  lawfully  conducted  if  inci- 
dent to  a  lawful  arrest  Ls  consistent  with 
the  Fourth  Amendment's  protection  against 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures.  |Prom 
separate  opinion  by  Clark,  Black,  Stewart, 
and  White,  JJ.)  {See  onnofatton  refer- 
ence 3\ 

Search  and  Seizure  S  12— in  connection  with 
arrest — practicability  of  obtaining  warrant 

26.  The  practicability  of  obtaining  a  war- 
rant Is  not  the  controlling  factor  when  a 
search  is  sought  to  be  Justified  as  Incident 
to  arrest.  (From  separate  opinion  by  Clark, 
Black.  Stewart,  and  White  JJ.)  [See  anno- 
tation reference  3] 

Search  and  Seizure  J  12 — In  connection  with 
arrest — practicability  of  obtaining  search 
warrant 

27.  A  search  ■without  warrant,  incident  to 
a  lawful  arrest,  is  not  unreasonable,  and 
hence  not  violative  of  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment in  that  the  state  narcotics  officers  In- 
volved  could  practicably   have  obtained  a 


search  warrant  where  the  officers'  observa- 
tions and  their  corroboration,  which  fur- 
nished probable  cause  for  the  suspect's  ar- 
rest, occurred  at  about  9  p.m.,  approximately 
one  hour  before  the  time  of  arrest,  and  the 
officers  had  reason  to  act  quickly  because 
of  the  suspect's  furtive  conduct  and  the 
likelihood  that  the  marijuana  in  his  posses- 
sion would  be  distributed  or  hidden  before 
a  warrant  could  be  obtained  at  that  time  of 
night.  (Prom  separate  opinion  by  Clark, 
Black,  Stewart,  and  White,  JJ.]  [See  anno- 
tation reference  3] 

Search  and  Seizure  S  12 — In  connection  with 
arrest — extent  of  premises  searched 

28.  The  search,  as  an  incident  to  a  nar- 
cotics suspect's  lawful  arrest,  of  the  kitchen 
and  bedroom  of  his  apartment,  Is  vithln  '^e 
rule  that  such  search  may,  under  appro- 
priate circumstances,  extend  beyond  the  per- 
son of  the  one  arrested  to  include  the  prem- 
ises under  his  immediate  control.  (From 
separate  opinion  by  Clark,  Black,  Stewart, 
and  White,  JJ.)   [See  anotation  reference  3[ 

Search  and  Seizure  f  12 — in  connection  with 
arrest 

29.  The  rule  that  an  arrest  may  not  be 
tised  merely  as  the  pretext  for  a  search 
without  warrant  Is  not  violated  where  the 
record  shows  that  the  arresting  officers  en- 
tered the  suspect's  apartment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arresting  him  and  that  they  had 
probable  cause  to  make  that  arrest  prior  to 
the  entry.  (Prom  separate  opinion  by  Clark, 
Black,  Stewart,  and  White,  JJ.)  [See  anno- 
tation reference  3 ) 

Search    and    Seizure    {  2 — what 
constitutes   search 

30.  The  discovery  by  a  police  officer  enter- 
ing a  suspect's  apartment  of  a  brick  of  mari- 
juana on  a  scale  atop  the  kitchen  sink  does 
not  constitute  a  search,  since  the  •  3cer 
merely  saw  what  was  placed  before  him  in 
full  Ylew.  (Prom  separate  opinion  by  Clark, 
Black,  Stewart,  and  White,  JJ.) 

Search  and  Seizure  (12 — as  an 
incident  to  arrest 

31.  California  law  does  not  require  that  an 
arrest  precede  an  incidental  Eearch  as  long 
as  probable  cause  exists  at  the  outset.  (Prom 
separate  opinion  by  Clark,  Black,  Stewart, 
and  White,  JJ.J  [See  annotation  reference 
3] 

Appeal   and    Error    S§  1084(2).    1088,    1123— 
questions  not  properly  raised 

32.  On  review  of  a  state  court  Judgment 
of  conviction  of  crime,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  will  not  reach  the  question 
of  the  reasonableness  of  the  search  of  de- 
fendant's automobile  on  the  day  subsequent 
to  hla  arrest  where  that  question  was  not 
raised  In  the  petition  for  certiorari,  nor  dis- 
cussed in  the  brief  filed  in  the  United  SUtes 
Supreme  Court,  nor  In  the  state  trial  court, 
nor  in  the  state  appellate  court,  and  the  lat- 
ter court  did  not  adjudicate  It.  [From  sepa- 
rate opinion  by  Clark,  Block,  Stewart,  and 
White,  JJ.) 

Appeal  and  Error  S  1104;  Courts  §  95.3 — scope 
of  review— questions  not  raised 
S3.  Ordinarily  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  does  not  reach  for  constitutional  ques- 
tions not  raised  by  the  parties,  ncr  extend 
Its  re-view  beyond  those  specific  federal  ques- 
tions properly  raised  In  the  state  court. 
(From  separate  opinion  by  Clark,  BL.ck, 
Stewart,  and  White,  JJ.) 

Appeal  and  Error  t  431 — from  state  court- 
federal  question 

34.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
proper  presentation  of  a  federal  claim  when 
the  highest  state  court  passes  on  it.  (Prom 
separate  opinion  by  Clark,  Black,  Stewart  and 
White.  JJ.) 
Arrest  i  1;  Search  and  Seizure  5  12 — search  as 

incident  to  arrest — prerequisites  of  validity 
36.  Even  If  probable  cause  exists  for  the 
arrest  of  a  person  within,  the  Fourth  Amend- 


ment's prohibition  of  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures  Is  violated  by  an  unannounced 
police  Intrusion  into  a  private  home,  with  or 
without  an  arrest  warrant,  except  (1)  where 
the  persons  within  already  Knew  of  the  of- 
ficers' authority  and  purpose,  or  (2)  where 
the  officers  are  Justified  In  the  belief  that 
persons  within  are  In  Imminent  peril  of  bodi- 
ly harm,  or  (3)  where  those  within,  made 
aware  of  the  presence  of  someone  outside 
(because,  for  example,  there  has  been  a  knock 
at  the  door)  are  then  engaged  In  cctivlty 
which  Justifies  the  officers  In  the  belief  that 
an  escape  or  the  destruction  of  evidence  is 
being  attempted.  [From  separate  opinion  by 
Brennan,  J.,  Warren,  Ch.  J.,  and  Douglas  and 
Goldberg,  JJ.] 

Search   and   Seizure    S  5 — constitutional 
protection — lawful  entry 

36.  A  lawful  entry  is  the  indispensable 
predicate  of  a  reasonable  search  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Fourth  Amendment  guaran- 
teeing the  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures. 
(From  separate  opinion  by  Brennan,  J.. 
Warren,  Ch.  J.,  and  Douglas  and  Goldberg, 
JJ.) 

Courts    5  95.3 — constitutional    question 

37.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  will 
not  decide  constitutional  questions  when  a 
nonconstltutlonal  basis  for  decision  is  avail- 
able. (From  separate  opinion  by  Brennan,  J., 
Warren,  Ch.  J.,  and  Douglas  and  Goldberg, 
JJ.J 

Appearances  of  counsel 

Robert  W.  Stanley  argued  the  cause  for 
petitioners.  Gordon  Ringer  argued  the  cause 
for  respondent.  Briefs  of  Counsel,  p.  1312, 
infra. 

OPnnoN  or  raz  ootwr 

[374  US  24)  Mr.  Justice  Clark  delivered 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  with  reference  to 
the  standard  by  which  state  searches  and 
seizures  must  be  evaluated  (Part  I) ,  together 
with  an  opinion  applying  that  standard,  in 
which  Mr.  Justice  Black,  Mr.  Justice  Stew- 
art and  Mr.  Justice  White  Join  (Parts  II-V), 
and  announced  the  Judgment  of  the  Court. 

This  case  raises  search  sind  seizure  ques- 
tions under  the  rule  of  Mapp  v  Ohio,  367  US 
643,  6  L  ed  2d  1081,  81  S  Ct  1884,  84  ALR2d 
933  (1961).  Petitioners,  htisband  and  wife, 
were  convicted  of  possession  of  marijuana 
In  violation  of  S  11530  of  the  California 
Health  and  Safety  Code.  The  Callfcmla  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Appeal  affirmed,  195  Cal  App 
2d  246,  15  Cal  Rptr  767,  despite  the  conten- 
tion of  petitioners  that  their  arrests  In  their 
(374  US  25]  apartment  without  warrants 
lacked  probable  cause '  and  the  evidence 
seized  incident  thereto  and  introduced  at 
their  trial  was  therefore  Inadmissible.  The 
California  Supreme  Court  denied  without 
opinion  a  petition  for  hearing.  This  being 
the  first  case  arriving  here  since  our  opinion 
in  Mapp  which  would  afford  suitable  oppor- 
tunity lor  further  explication  of  that  holding 
in  the  light  of  intervening  experience,  we 
granted  certiorari.  386  US  974,  7  L  ed  2d  437, 
82  S  Ct  480.  We  affirm  the  Judgment  be- 
fore us. 

The  state  courts'  conviction  and  affirm- 
ance are  based  on  these  events,  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  petitioners'  arrests.  Sergeant 
Cook  of  the  Lo3  Angeles  County  Sheriff's 
Office,  in  negotiating  the  purchase  of  mari- 
juana from  one  Terrhagen,  accompanied  him 
to  a  bowling  alley  about  7  pjn.  on  July  26, 
1960,  where  they  were  to  meet  Terrhagen's 
"connection."  Terrhagen  went  Inside  and  re- 
turned BhorUy,  pointing  to  a  1946  DeSoto 
as  his  "connection's"  automobile  and  ex- 
plaining that  they  were  to  meet  him  "up  by 
the  oil  fields"  near  Fairfax  and  Slauson  Ave- 
nues In  Loe  Angeles.  As  they  neared  that  lo- 
cation, Terrhagen  again  pointed  nut  the  De- 
Soto traveling  ahead  cf  them,  stating  that 
the   "connection"   kept   his   supply  of   nar- 
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cotlCA  'somewhere  up  In  the  hU'.s  "  They 
parked  near  some  vacant  fields  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  intersecuon  of  Fairfax  and  Slau- 
son  and.  shortly  thereafter,  the  DeSoto  re- 
appeared and  pulled  up  beside  them  The 
depu:v  then  recognized  the  driver  as  one 
Round  Murphy,  whose  mug  photograph 
he  had  seen  and  whom  he  knew  from  other 
iiarcotics  officers  to  be  a  large-scale  seller  of 
marijuana  currently  )ut  on  ball  In  connec- 
tion with  narcotics  charges 

1374  US  261  Terrhagen  entered  the  De- 
Soto and  drove  off  toward  the  oil  fleld-s  wiUi 
Murphy,  while  the  sergeji.t  waited  They  re- 
turned shortly.  Terrhagen  left  Murphy  s  car 
carrying  a  package  of  m.irijuana  and  en- 
tered his  own  vehicle  and  they  drove  to 
Terrhagen  s  residence  There  Terrhagen  cut 
one  pound  of  marijuana  and  gave  It  Ser- 
geant Cook  who  had  previously  paid  him 
The  Sergeant  lai^r  reported  thi.s  occurrence 
to  Lo6  Angeles  County  Omcers  Berman  and 
Warthen.  ihe  latter  of  wl-.om  had  observed 
the  occurrences  as  well 

On  the  following  day  July  27  Murphy  was 
placed  under  surveillance  Officer  Warthen. 
who  had  observed  '.he  Terrhagen-Murphy 
episode  the  preMous  night,  and  Officer  Mark- 
man  were  aisigned  this  duty  At  about  7 
p  m  that  evening  th»y  fol lowed  Mvirphy  .'s 
DeSoto  as  he  drove  to  the  same  bowling  al- 
ley in  which  he  had  met  Terrhagen  on  the 
previous  evening  Murphy  went  inside 
emerged  In  about  10  minutes  and  drove  to 
a  house  where  he  made  a  brief  visit  The 
officers  conunued  to  .oUow  him  but  ufKin 
losing  sight  of  his  vehicle  proceeded  to  the 
vicinity  of  Fairfax  and  Slauson  Avenue-* 
where  they  parked  There  immediately 
across  the  street  from  the  location  at  which 
Terrhagen  and  Sergeant  Cook  had  met  Mur- 
phy on  the  previous  evening  the  officers  ob- 
served a  (>arked  automobile  whose  lone  oc- 
cupant was  later  determined  to  be  the  pe- 
titioner George  Douglas  Ker 

The  officers  then  saw  Murphy  drive  past 
them  They  followed  him  but  loat  sight  of 
him  when  he  extinguished  his  lights  and 
entered  the  oil  fields  The  officers  returned 
to  their  vantage  point  and.  shortly  there- 
after, observed  Murphy  return  and  park  be- 
hind Ker  Prom  their  location  approximately 
1  000  feet  from  the  two  vehicles,  they  watched 
through  field  glasses  Murphy  waa  seen  leav- 
ing his  DeSoto  and  walking  up  to  the  driver  s 
side  of  Ker  s  car.  where  he  appeared  to  have 
conversation  with  him  ■  It  wa»  shortly  be- 
fore 9  pin  and  the  distance  In  the  |37«  US 
27 1  twilight  was  too  great  for  the  officers 
to  see  anything  pa&s  between  Murphy  and 
Ker  or  whether  the  former  had  anything  in 
his  hands  as  he  approached 

While  Murphy  and  Ker  were  talking,  the 
officers  had  driven  paat  them  in  order  to  see 
their  faces  closely  and  In  order  to  take  the 
license  number  from  Ker  s  vehicle  Soon 
thereafter  Ker  drove  away  and  the  officers 
followed  him  but  loet  htm  when  he  made  a 
U-turn  in  the  middle  of  the  block  and  drove 
in  the  oppoelte  direction  Now.  having  lost 
contact  with  Ker,  they  checked  the  registra- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles 
and  ascertained  that  the  automobile  was  reg- 
istered to  Douglas  Ker  at  4801  Slauson  They 
then  communicated  this  Information  to  Offi- 
cer Berman.  within  15  to  30  minutes  after 
observing  the  meeting  between  Ker  and  Mur- 
phy Though  officertJ  Warthen  and  Markman 
had  no  prevloua  knowledge  of  Ker.  Berman 
had  received  Information  at  various  tlmea 
beginning  In  November  of  1959  that  Ker  was 
selling  marijuana  from  his  apartment  and 
that  "he  waa  possibly  securing  this  Mari- 
juana from  Ronnie  Murphy  who  Is  the  alias 
of  Roland  Murphy  "  In  early  1960  Officer 
Berman  had  received  a  ■mug"  photo^aph  of 
Ker  from  the  Inglewood  Police  Department 
He  further  testified  that  between  May  and 
July  27.  1960,  be  had  received  Information  as 
to  Ker  from  one  Robert  Black,  who  had 
previously  given  loXormatlon  leading  to  at 
lea&t   three   arrests   and   whose   information 


was  believed  by  Berman  to  be  reliable  Ac- 
cording to  Officer  Berman,  Black  had  told 
him  on  foiir  or  five  occasions  after  May  1960 
that  Ker  and  others,  Including  himself,  had 
purchased  marijuana  from  Murphy* 

1 375  US  38 1  Armed  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  meeting  between  Ker  and  Murphy  and 
with  Berman  s  Information  as  to  Kers  deal- 
ings with  Murphy,  the  three  officers  and  a 
fourth.  Officer  Love,  proceeded  Immediately 
to  the  address  which  they  had  obtained 
tJiruu.?h  Ker  s  license  number  They  found 
the  automobile  which  they  had  been  fol- 
K)wirig  and  which  they  had  learned  was 
Ker  i  m  (he  parking  lot  of  the  multlple- 
aparriner.;  building  and  also  ascertained 
that  there  was  someone  In  the  Kers'  apart- 
ment They  then  went  to  the  office  of  the 
buUdlni!  m.inager  and  obtained  from  him  a 
passkey  to  the  apartment  Officer  Markman 
was  stationed  outside  the  window  to  inter- 
cept any  evidence  which  might  be  ejected, 
and  the  other  three  officers  entered  the 
apartmeti*  Officer  Berman  unlocked  and 
r.pened  the  door  proceeding  quietly  he  testi- 
fied, in  order  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  evidence  and  found  petitioner  George 
Ker  sitn.ig  in  the  living  roim  Just  as  he 
identir^ed  himself  stating  Uiat  We  are  Sher- 
l.T  s  Narcoacs  Officers,  conducting  a  narcot- 
ics investigation  petitioner  Diane  Ker 
enier>!ed  from  the  kitchen  Berman  testified 
that  he  repeated  his  identlf^.catlon  to  her 
and  immediately  walked  to  the  kitchen 
Without  entering  he  observed  through  the 
uppii  doorway  a  small  scale  atop  the  kitchen 
sink  upon  which  lay  a  brick-Uke  brick- 
shaped  package  containing  the  green  leafy 
substance  which  he  recognized  as  mari- 
huana He  beckoned  the  petitioners  Into  the 
kitchen  where,  following  their  denial  of 
knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  two-and- 
twu-tenths-pound  package  and  |374  US  29 1 
failure  to  answer  a  question  as  to  Its  owner, 
ship  he  placed  them  under  arrest  for  sus- 
picion of  violating  the  State  Narcotic  Law 
Officer  Markman  testified  that  he  entered 
the  apartment  approximately  a  minute, 
minute  and  a  half  '  after  the  other  offlcers 
at  which  time  Officer  Berman  was  placing 
the  petitioners  under  arrest  As  to  this 
sequence  of  events,  petitioner  George  Ker 
testified  that  his  arrest  took  place  imme- 
diately upon  the  officers'  entry  and  before 
they  saw  the  brick  of  marihuana  In  the 
kitchen 

Subsequent  to  the  arrest  and  the  petiti- 
oners' denial  of  possession  of  any  other  nar- 
cotics, the  officers,  proceeding  without  search 
warrants,  found  a  half-ounce  package  of 
marijuana  In  the  kitchen  cupboard  and  an- 
other atop  the  bedroom  dresser  Petitioners 
were  asked  if  they  had  any  automobile  other 
than  the  one  observed  by  the  offlcers.  and 
George  Ker  replied  In  the  negative,  while 
Diane  remained  silent  On  the  next  day,  hav- 
ing learned  that  an  automobile  wilb  regis- 
tered In  the  name  of  Diane  Ker.  Officer 
Warthen  searched  this  car  without  a  war- 
rant, finding  marijuana  and  marijuana  seeds 
In  the  glove  compartment  and  under  the 
rear  seat  The  marijuana  found  on  the  kitch- 
en scaUe,  that  found  in  the  kitchen  cup- 
board and  In  the  bedroom,  and  that  found 
in  Diane  Kers  automobile'  were  all  Intro- 
duced into  evidence  against  the  petitioners 
The  California  District  Court  of  Appeal  In 
affirming  the  convictions  found  that  there 
WAS  probable  cause  for  the  arrests,  that  the 
entry  into  the  apartment  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arrest  and  was  not  unlawful:  and 
that  the  search  being  Incident  to  the  arrests 
was  likewise  lawful  and  Its  fruits  admissible 
In  evidence  against  petitioners  These  con- 
clusions were  essential  to  the  affirmance, 
since  the  California  Supreme  Court  In  1955 
had  held  that  evidence  |374  US  30 1  obtained 
by  meaiu  of  unlawful  searches  and  seizures 
was  inadmissible  In  criminal  trials    People  v 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Cahan,  44  Cal  3d  434.  282  P2d  905,  50  ALR2d 
513  The  court  concluded  that  In  view  of  Its 
findings  and  the  Implied  findings  of  the  trial 
court,  this  Court's  Intervening  decision  in 
Mapp  v  Ohio.  367  US  643,  6  L  ed  2d  1081,  81 
S  Ct  1684,  84  ALR2d  933,  supra,  did  "not 
Justify  a  change  In  our  original  conclusion  ' 
195  Cal  App  2d    at  257,  15  Cal  Rptr.  at  773 

I 
In  Mapp  V  Ohio.  367  US  at  646,  647.  657,  we 
followed   Boyd  v  United  States,   116  US  616. 
630.    29    L   ed    746.    751.    6    S   Ct    524    (18861. 
which    held    that    the    Fourth    Amendment. 
Implemented  by  the  self-incrimination  clause 
of   the   Fifth."   forbids    the   Federal   Govern- 
ment to  convict  a  man  of  crime  by   using 
testimony  or  papers  obtained  from   him   by 
unreasonable    searches   and    seizures    as    de- 
fined In  the  Fourth  Amendment.  We  specifi- 
cally held  In   Mapp  that  this  constitutional 
prohibition  is  enforceable  against  the  States 
through   the   Fourteenth   Amendment."  This 
means  as  we  said  In  Mapp  I  Headnote  1 )  that 
the     Foiirih     Amendment     "Is     enforceable 
against  them  |the  states!  by  the  same  sanc- 
tion of  exclusion  as  Is  used  against  the  Fed- 
eral Gvivernment,"  by  the  application  of  the 
same     constitutional     standard     prohibiting 
■  unreasonable  |374  US  31 1  searches  and  seiz- 
ures     367  US,  at  655    We  now  face  the  spe- 
cific  question   as  to  whether  Mapp  requires 
the  exclusion  of  evidence  in  this  case  which 
the  California  District  Court  of  Appeal  has 
held  to  be  lawfully  seized   It  is  perhaps  ironic 
that    the  initial   test  under  the  Mapp  hold- 
ing   comes    from    California,    whose   decision 
voluntarily  to  adopt  the  exclusionary  rule  in 
1955  has  been  commended  by  us  previously. 
See    Mapp    v    Ohio,    supra    (367    US    at   651, 
652):    Elklns    v    United    States.    364    US    206, 
220.  4  L  ed  2d  1669    1679.  80  S  Ct  1437  (1960) 
Preliminary    to    our    examination    of    the 
search  and  seizures  involved  here,  it  might 
be  helpful  for  us  to  indicate  what  waa  not 
decided  in  Mapp    (Headnote  2)  First,  it  must 
be   recognized   that   the    "principles  govern- 
ing the  admissibility  of  evidence  In  federal 
criminal  trials  that  have  not  been  restricted 
...  to  those  derived  solely  from  the  Con- 
stitution. In  the  exercise  of  its  supervisory 
authority  over  the  administration  of  crim- 
inal Justice  In  the  federal  cotirts  .  .   .  this 
Court  has  .  .  .  formulated  rules  of  evidence 
to   be  applied   in   federal  criminal   prosecu- 
tions '  McNabb  V  United  Stat«s.  318  US  332, 
341    87  L  ed  819,  824,  63  S  Ct  608  (1943);  cf. 
Miller  V  United  States.  357  US  301.  3  L  ed 
2d    1332.    78   S   Ct    1190    (19581;    Nordone   v 
United  States,  303  US  379.  82  L  ed  314.  58 
S  Ct  375  (1937)    Mapp,  however,  established 
no  assumption  by  this  Court  of  supervisory 
authority  over  state  courts,  cf.  Cleary  v  Bol- 
ger,  371   US  392,  401,  9  L  ed  2d  390,  396,  83 
S  Ct  385  ( 1963 1 ,  and.  consequently.  It  Implied 
no  total  obliteration  of  state  laws  relating  to 
arrests  and  searches  in  favor  of  federal  law. 
Mapp  sounded  no  death  knell  for  our  federal- 
lam:  rather,  it  echoed  the  sentiment  of  Elklns 
V.  United  States,  supra  (364  at  3311,  (Head- 
note  3)   that  "a  healthy  federalism  depends 
upon  the  avoidance  of  needless  conflict  be- 
tween state  and  federal  courts  "  by  itself  urg- 
ing that  "(f)ederal -state  cooperation  in  the 
solution  of  crime  under  constitutional  stand- 
ards will  t>e  promoted.  If  only  by  recognition 
of  their  now  mutual  obligation  to  respect  the 
same  fundamintal  criteria  in  their  approach- 
es" 367  US,  at  658.  (emphasis  added.)  Second, 
Mapp  did  not  attempt  the  impossible  task  of 
laying   (374  US  32)   down  a  "fixed  formula" 
for  the   application   In  specific  cases  of  the 
constitutional  prohibition  against  unreason- 
able searches  and  seizures;  it  recognized  that 
we  would  be  "met  with  'recurring  questions 
of  the  reasonableness  of  searches'  "  and  that, 
"at  any  rate.  '|r]easonabIeness  is  in  the  first 
Instance  for  the  [trial  court)   ...  to  deter- 
mine,' "   Id    367  US  at  653.  thus   Indicating 
that  the  usual  weight  be  given  to  findings  of 
trial  courts. 
Mapp.  of  course,  did  not  lend  ItseU  to  a 
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detailed  explication  of  standards,  since  the 
search  Involved  there  was  clearly  unreason- 
cble  and  bore  no  stamp  of  legality  even  from 
the  Ohio  Supreme  Court.  Id.  367  U.S.  at  843- 
615.  This  is  true  also  of  Elklns  v.  United 
S'ates.  where  all  of  the  courts  assumed  the 
unreascnableness  of  the  setu'ch  in  question 
and  this  Court  "invoked"  Its  "Bupersisory 
power  over  the  administration  of  criminal 
Justice  In  the  federal  courts."  364  U.S.,  at 
216.  In  declaring  that  the  evidence  so  Eelzed 
by  stale  offlcers  was  Inadmissible  In  a  federal 
prosecution  The  prosecution  being  In  a  fed- 
eral court,  this  Court  cf  course  announced 
that  "|t|he  test  Is  one  of  federal  law,  neither 
enlarged  by  what  one  state  court  may  have 
countenanced,  nor  diminished  by  what  an- 
other may  have  colorably  suppressed."  It!. 
804  US.  at  224.  Significant  In  the  Elklns 
holding  is  the  statement,  apposite  here,  that 
"It  can  fairly  be  said  that  in  applying  the 
Fourth  Amendment  this  Court  has  Eeldom 
shown  Iteelf  unaware  of  the  practical  de- 
mands of  effective  criminal  investigation 
and  law  enforcement."  Id.  364  U.S.  at  222. 

Implicit  in  the  Fourth  Amendment's  pro- 
tection from  unreasonable  searches  and  seiz- 
ures Is  its  recognition  of  individual  freedom 
(Headnote  4).  That  safeguard  has  been  de- 
clared to  be  "as  of  the  very  essence  of  con- 
stitutional liberty"  the  guaranty  of  which 
"Is  as  Important  and  as  Imperative  as  are  the 
guaranties  of  the  other  fundamental  rights 
of  the  Indivld-al  citizen  .  ,  .  ."  Oouled  t. 
United  States.  266  U.S.  2S8,  304.  65  L  ed  647. 
650.  41  8  Ct  261  (1921);  cf.  Powell  t.  Ala- 
bama. 287  US.  [374  U.S.  33]  45,  65-fl8.  77 
L  ed  168,  168-170.  53  8  Ct  55.  84  ALR  627 
(1933).  While  the  language  of  the  Amend- 
ment Is  "general,"  It  "forbids  every  search 
that  is  unreasonable:  (Headnote  5.  Headnote 
6)  it  protects  all.  those  6usi>ected  or  known  to 
be  offenders  as  well  as  the  innocent,  and  un- 
questionably extends  to  the  premises  where 
the  search  was  made  .  .  ."  Go-Bart  Imi>ort- 
Ing  Co,  V,  United  States,  383  U.S,  344,  357, 
75  L  ed  374.  383.  61  8  Ct  163  (1931).  Mr. 
Justice  Butler  there  stated  for  the  Court 
that  "(t|he  Amendment  Is  to  b«  liberally 
construed  and  all  owe  the  duty  of  ylgllance 
for  its  effective  enforcement  lest  there  shall 
be  Impairment  of  the  rights  for  the  protec- 
tion of  which  it  was  adopted."  Ibid.  He  also 
recognized  that  "[tjhere  is  no  formula  for 
the  determination  of  reasonableness.  Each 
case  Is  to  be  decided  on  its  own  facts  and 
circumstances."  Ibid;  see  United  States  v. 
Rabinowltz,  339  US.  66.  63,  04  L  ed  663.  658, 
70  8  Ct  430  (1950);  Rios  v.  United  States. 
864  U.8.  353.  365.  4  L  ed  2d  1688,  1690,  80 
8Ct  1431  (1900). 

This  Court's  long-established  recognition 
that  standards  of  reasonableness  under  the 
Fourth  Amendment  (Headnote  7)  are  not 
Busoeptible  of  Procrustean  appllcatlcn  Is  car- 
ried forward  when  that  Amendments  pto- 
■crtptlons  are  enforced  against  the  States 
through  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  And, 
although  the  standard  of  reasonableness  la 
the  fame  under  the  Fourth  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments  (Headnote  8).  the  demands  ot 
our  federal  system  ccmpel  us  to  distinguish 
between  evidence  held  inadmissible  because 
of  our  Buperrtoory  powers  over  federtJ  courts 
and  that  held  Inadmissible  because  pro- 
hibited by  the  United  SUtes  Oonstitutlon 
(Headnote  9.  Headnote  10).  We  reiterate  that 
the  reasonableness  of  a  search  is  In  the  first 
Instance  a  substantive  determination  to  be 
made  by  the  trial  court  from  the  facts  and 
circumstances  of  the  case  and  in  the  light  of 
the  "fundamental  criteria"  ladd  down  by  the 
Fourth  Amendment  and  in  opinions  of  this 
Court  applying  that  Amendment.  Findings 
of  reasonableness,  of  course,  are  respected 
only  insofar  as  consistent  with  federal  consti- 
tutional guarantees.  As  we  have  stated  above 
and  In  other  cases  Involving  (374  US  34] 
federal  constitutional  rights,  findings  of  state 
courts  are  by  no  means  insulated  against 
examination  here   (Headnote  11).  See.  e.g.. 


Spano  V  New  Tor*.  360  US  315.  316.  3  L  ed 
2d  1266.  1267.  70  S  Ct  1202  (1959) ;  Thomas  v 
Arizona,  350  US  390,  393,  3  L  ed  2d  863.  866, 
78  S  Ct  88S  (1068);  Pierre  v  Louisiana,  306 
US  354.  358,  83  L  ed  761,  760,  S9  S  Ct  536 
(1939).  While  this  Court  does  not  sit  as  In 
nisi  prlus  to  appraise  contradictory  factual 
questions.  It  will,  where  necessary  to  the 
determination  of  constitutional  rights,  make 
an  Independent  examination  of  the  facts,  the 
findings,  and  the  record  so  that  it  can  deter- 
mine for  Itself  whether  In  the  decision  as  to 
reasonableness  the  fundamental — l.e,,  consti- 
tutional— criteria  established  by  this  Court 
have  been  respected  (Headnote  12  >,  The 
States  are  not  thereby  precluded  from  de- 
veloping workable  rules  governing  arrests, 
searches  and  seizures  to  meet  "the  practical 
demands  of  effective  criminal  Investigation 
and  law  enforcement"  in  the  S'ates,  provided 
that  those  rules  do  not  violate  the  constitu- 
tional proscription  of  unreasonable  rearches 
and  seizures  and  the  concomitant  command 
that  evidence  so  selised  is  inadmissible  against 
one  who  has  standing  to  complain.  See  Jones 
V  United  States.  362  US  257.  4  L  ed  2d  697, 
80  8  Ct  725,  78  AIiR2d  233  (1960).  Such  a 
standard  Implies  no  derogation  of  uniformity 
In  applying  federal  constitutional  guarantees 
but  Is  only  a  recognition  that  conditions  and 
circumstances  vary  Just  as  do  investigative 
and  enforcement  techniques. 

Applying  this  federal  constitutional  stand- 
ard we  proceed  to  examine  the  entire  record 
including  the  findings  of  California's  courts 
to  determine  whether  the  evidence  seized 
from  petitioners  was  constitutionally  admis- 
sible under  the  circumstances  of  this  case. 

ESPaSATK    OPINION 


The  evidence  at  Issue,  In  order  to  be  admis- 
sible, must  be  the  product  of  a  search  Inci- 
dent to  a  lawful  arrest,  since  the  officers  had 
no  search  warrant  (Headnote  13,  Headnote 
14).  The  lawfulness  of  the  arrest  without 
warrant.  In  turn,  must  be  based  upon  [374 
US  35]  probable  cause  which  exists  "where 
the  facts  and  circumstances  within  their 
[the  officers']  knowledge  and  of  which  they 
had  reasonably  trustworthy  Information 
I  are]  stifflelent  In  themselves  to  warrant  a 
man  of  reasonable  caution  In  the  belief  that' 
an  offense  has  been  or  is  being  committed, " 
Brlnegar  v  United  States.  338  US  160,  176. 
176  93  L  ed  1879.  1800,  60  S  Ct  1303  (1940), 
quoting  from  Carroll  v  United  States,  267 
ITS  133.  102.  00  L  ed  543.  655.  45  S  Ct  280.  30 
ALR  790  (1026);  accord.  People  v  Fischer, 
40  Cal  3d  442,  317  P3d  067  (1957);  Bompen- 
Blero  V  Superior  Court  of  San  Diego  County, 
44  Cal  2d  178.  281  P2d  260  (1965)  (Headnote 
15).  The  Information  within  the  knowledge 
of  the  offlcers  at  the  time  they  arrived  at  the 
Kers'  apartment,  as  California's  cotxrts  spe- 
ctflcally  found,  clearly  furnished  grounds  for 
a  reasonable  belief  that  petitioner  George 
Ker  had  committed  and  was  committing  the 
offense  of  possession  of  marijuana.  Officers 
Markman  and  Warthen  observed  a  rendez- 
vous between  Murphy  and  Ker  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  arrest  which  was  a  virtual  re- 
enactment  of  the  previous  night's  encoun- 
ter between  Murphy,  Terrhagen  and  Sergeant 
Cook,  which  concluded  In  the  sale  by  Mur- 
phy to  Terrhagen  and  the  Sergeant  of  a  pack- 
age of  marijuana  of  which  the  latter  had  paid 
Terrhagen  for  one  pound  which  he  received 
from  Terrhagen  after  the  encounter  with 
Murphy.  To  be  sure,  the  distance  and  lack 
of  light  prevented  the  officers  from  seeing 
and  they  did  not  see  any  substance  pass  be- 
tween the  two  men,  but  the  virtual  identity 
of  the  surrounding  circumstances  warranted 
a  strong  suspicion  that  the  one  remaining 
element — a  sale  of  narcotics — was  a  part  of 
this  encounter  as  it  was  the  previous  night. 
But  Ker's  arrest  does  not  depend  upon  this 
single  episode  with  Murphy.  When  Ker's  U- 
tum  'thwarted  the  officer's  pursuit,  they 
learned  his  name  and  address  from  the  De- 


psirtmcnt  of  Motor  Vehicles  and  reported  the 
occurrence  to  Officer  Berman.  Berman.  in 
turn,  revealed  information  from  an  informer 
whose  reliability  had  been  tested  previously, 
as  (374  US  361  "ell  as  from  other  sources,  not 
only  that  Ker  had  been  selling  marijuana 
from  his  apatrtment  but  also  that  his  likely 
source  of  supply  was  Murphy  himself  (Head- 
note  16).  That  this  information  was  hearsay 
does  not  destroy  its  role  in  establishing  prob- 
able cause.  Brlnegar  v  United  States,  338  US 
160,  93  L  ed  1879.  69  S  Ct  1302,  supra.  In 
Draper  v  United  States.  358  US  307.  3  L  ed 
2d  327.  79  S  Ct  329  (1959) ,  we  held  that  in- 
formation from  a  reliable  informer,  corrob- 
orated by  the  agents'  observations  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  informer's  description  of  the 
accused  and  of  his  presence  at  a  particular 
place,  was  sufficient  to  cstabllEh  probable 
cause  for  an  arrest  without  warrant.*  The 
corroborative  elem.ents  in  Draper  were  in- 
nocuous In  themselves,  but  here  both  the  in- 
former's tip  and  the  personal  observations 
connected  Ker  with  specific  illegal  activities 
involving  the  same  man,  Murphy,  a  known 
marijuana  dealer.  To  say  that  this  coinci- 
dence of  information  was  sufficient  to  sup- 
port a  reasonable  belief  of  the  officers  that 
Ker  was  Illegally  In  possession  of  marijuana 
Is  to  Indulge  in  understatement. 

Probable  catise  for  the  arrest  of  petitioner 
Diane  Ker  (Headnote  17),  while  not  present 
at  the  time  the  officers  entered  the  apart- 
ment to  arrest  her  husband,  was  nevertheless 
present  at  the  time  of  her  arrest.  Upon  their 
entry  and  announcement  of  their  Identity, 
the  officers  were  met  not  only  by  George  Ker 
but  also  by  Diane  Ker,  who  was  emerging 
from  the  kitchen.  Officer  Berman  immedi- 
ately walked  to  the  doorway  from  which  she 
emerged  and,  without  entering,  observed  the 
brick-shaped  package  of  marijuana  in  plain 
view.  Even  assuming  that  her  presence  [374 
US  37)  in  a  small  room  with  the  contraband 
In  a  prominent  position  on  the  kitchen  sink 
would  not  alone  establish  a  reasonable 
ground  for  the  officers'  belief  that  she  was  in 
Joint  possession  with  her  husband,  that  fact 
was  accompcmled  by  the  officers'  information 
that  Ker  had  t>een  using  his  apartment  as  £2 
base  of  operations  for  his  narcotics  activities. 
Therefore,  we  cannot  say  that  at  the  time  of 
her  arrsst  there  were  not  sufficient  grounds 
for  a  reasonable  belief  that  Diane  Ker,  as 
well  as  her  husband,  was  committing  the 
offense  of  possession  of  marijuana  in  the 
presence  of  the  offlcers. 

in 
It  is  contended  that  the  lawfulness  of  the 
petitioners'  arrests,  even  If  they  were  based 
upon  probable  cause,  was  vitiated  by  the 
method  of  entry.  This  Court  (Headnote  18), 
In  cases  under  the  FViurth  Amendment,  has 
long  recognised  that  the  lawfulness  of  ar- 
rests for  federal  offenses  Is  to  be  determined 
by  reference  to  state  law  Insofar  as  it  Is  not 
violative  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Miller 
V  United  States.  357  US  301.  2  L  ed  3d  1332. 
78  S  Ct  1190.  supra;  United  States  v  Di  Re. 
332  US  581.  03  L  ed  310.  68  S  Ct  233  (1948); 
Johnson  v  United  States.  333  US  10.  15,  note 
6,  02  L  ed  436,  441.  68  8  Ct  367  (1948).  A 
fortiori,  the  lawfulness  of  these  arreets  by 
state  offlcers  for  state  offenses  is  to  be  de- 
termined by  California  law.  California  Penal 
Code,  {  844,*  permits  peace  offlcers  to  break 
Into  a  dwelling  place  for  the  purpose  of  ar- 
rest after  demanding  admittance  and  ex- 
plaining their  purpose.  Admittedly  the  offl- 
cers did  not  comply  with  the  terms  of  this 
statute  since  they  entered  quietly  and  with- 
out announcement.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  contraband.  The  California 
District  Court  of  Appeal,  (374  US  38)  how- 
ever, held  that  the  circumstances  here  came 
within  a  judicial  exception  which  had  been 
engrafted  upon  the  statute  by  a  series  of  de- 
cisions, see,  e.  g.,  People  v  Rula,  146  Cal  App 
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2ct  630  i(H  P2d  175  1956  i  People  v  Mnddox 
46  Cal  2d  301  294  P2d  6,  cert  deti  352  US 
858.  I  L  ed  ad  65.  77  S  Ct  81  (  1956)  .  and  that 
the  noncompliance  was  therefore  lawful. 

Since  the  petitioners  federal  constitu- 
llun.tl  protection  from  uiireiwiaiiiDle  searches 
and  seizures  i  Head  note  19)  b\  police  of- 
ficers is  here  M  be  determined  by  whether 
the  seiirch  wa*  incident  to  a  l.iwfii!  arrest, 
we  are  warranted  In  exammine  that  arrest 
to  determine  whether  notwithstanding  Its 
legality  under  state  law  the  method  of  en- 
rerinst  the  home  may  offend  federal  consti- 
tutional standards  o(  rea.sonahlene^s  and 
therefore  vitiate  the  legality  of  an  accom- 
panying search  We  Imd  no  such  olTensive- 
ness  en  the  facts  here  Assuming  that  the 
oScers  entry  by  use  of  a  key  obtained  from 
the  manager  Is  the  legal  equivalent  of  a 
•■breaking.  ■  see  Kelningharn  v  United  States. 
109  App  DC  272.  276  287  F2d  126  130  I  1960) 
iHeadnote  20 1,  It  has  been  recoijnii-ed  from 
the  early  common  law  that  such  breaking  Is 
permissible  in  executing  an  arrest  under 
certain  circumstances  See  Wilgus.  Arrest 
W.thout  a  Warrant  22  Ml  h  L  Rev  541  798 
800  806  I  19241  Indeed  18  I'SC  5  3109 
dealing  with  the  executlnn  of  search  war- 
rants by  federal  officers,  authorizes  breaking 
of  doors  in  words  very  similar  to  those  of 
the  California  statute,  both  statutes  Includ- 
ing a  requirement  of  notice  of  authority  and 
purpose  In  Miller  v  United  States,  357  US 
101.  2  L  ed  2d  1332  78  S  Ct  1190,  supra,  this 
Court  held  unlawful  an  arrest,  and  therefore 
Its  accompanying  search,  on  the  ground 
that  the  District  of  1374  US  39 1  ColumbU 
officers  before  entering  a  dwelling  did  not 
fully  satisfy  the  requirement  of  disclosing 
their  identity  and  purpose  The  Court  stated 
that  the  lawfulness  ol  the  arrest  without 
warrant  is  to  be  determined  by  reference 
to  state  law  By   like  reasoning  the  va- 

lidity of  the  arrest  ol  petitioner  Is  to  be 
determined  by  reference  to  the  law  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  '  337  US.  at  305,  306 
The  parlies  there  conceded  and  the  Court 
"IIHILI^  ihii  the  criteria  for  testing  the 
.irrest  under  District  of  Columbia  law  were 
substantially  identical'  to  the  require- 
ments of  j  3109  Id  357  US  at  306  Here 
however  the  criteria  under  California  law 
(Headnote  31 1  clearly  include  an  exception 
to  tiie  notice  requirement  where  exigent  cir- 
cumstances are  present  Moref.ver.  insofar 
as  violation  of  a  federal  statute  required  the 
exclusion  of  evidence  in  Miller  the  case  is 
inapposite  for  state  prisecutinns  where  ad- 
missibility Is  governed  bv  constitutional 
standards  Finally  the  basis  of  the  Judicial 
exception  to  the  California  statu'e  as  ex- 
pres.sed  bv  Justice  Travnor  m  People  v  Mad- 
dox.  supra  (46  Cal  2d  at  306i.  effectively 
answers  the  petitioners'  contention 

•  It  must  be  t>orne  in  mind  that  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  constitutional  guaran- 
tees Is  to  prevent  unreasonable  Invasions  of 
the  security  of  the  people  In  their  persons, 
houses,  papers,  and  effects,  and  when  an  offi- 
cer has  reasonable  rause  to  enter  a  dwelling 
to  make  an  arrest  and  as  an  Incident  to  that 
arrest  is  authorized  to  make  a  reasonable 
search  hii  entry  and  his  search  are  not  un- 
reasonable Suspect.s  have  no  constitutional 
right  to  destroy  or  dispose  of  evidence,  and 
no  basic  constitutional  guarantees  are  vio- 
lated because  an  officer  succe«<ls  In  getting 
to  a  place  where  he  Is  entitled  to  be  more 
quickly  than  he  would,  had  he  compiled 
with  section  844  Moreover  since  the  demand 
and  explanation  requirements  |374  US  40 1 
of  section  844  are  a  codification  of  the  com- 
mon law  they  may  reasonably  l>e  Interpreted 
as  limited  by  the  common  law  rules  th»t 
cimpliance  is  not  required  If  the  officer's 
peril  would  have  been  increased  or  the  arrest 
frustrated  had  he  demanded  entrance  and 
stated  his  purpose  (Read  v  Case  4  Conn. 
166.    170   I  10  Am    Deo    llOl;   see  Rest     Torts. 
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j  2i>6  com  d  )  Without  the  benefit  of  hind- 
sight and  ordinarily  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment the  officer  must  decide  these  questions 
in  the  first  Instance  " 

No  such  exigent  circumstances  as  would 
du'hurize  noncompliance  with  the  California 
statute  were  argued  in  .Miller  and  the  Court 
expressly  refrained  from  dlscus-sing  tlie  ques- 
tion citing  the  Maddox  Case  without  dis- 
approval 357  US  at  309  Here  Justification 
fjr  the  officers  failure  to  gr.e  notice  Is 
uniquely  present  In  addition  to  the  officers' 
belief  that  Ker  was  m  possession  of  nar- 
cotics which  could  be  quickly  and  easily 
destroyed  Ker  s  furtive  conduct  In  eluding 
them  shortly  ueiore  the  arrest  was  ground 
for  the  belief  that  he  mUht  well  h;ne  been 
expecting  the  police  We  therefore  hold  that 
in  the  particular  |374  US  41 1  circumstances 
of  this  case  iHeadnote  24)  the  officers' 
method  of  entry,  sanctioned  by  the  law  of 
California,  was  not  unreasonable  under  the 
standards  of  the  Fourth  Amendment  as  ap- 
plied to  the  Stales  through  tlie  Fourteeatti 
.\meridment 

rv 

Having  held  the  petitioners'  arrests  l.iw- 
ful.  It  reiiuiiius  only  to  consider  whether  the 
search  which  produced  the  evidence  leading 
to  Uieir  convictions  w.is  lawful  as  incident  to 
those  arrests  The  doctrine  that  a  search 
without  warr.mt  may  be  lawfully  conducted 
iHeadnote  25  i  if  incident  to  a  lawful  arrest 
has  Ir'Ug  been  recognized  at  cnslsienl  with 
the  Fourth  Amendments  protection  against 
unre.i.-'Miable  searches  and  seizures  See 
Marron  \  United  States.  275  US  192  72  L  ed 
231.  48  S  Ct  74  I  19J7i  .  Harris  \  United  Stales 
331  US  145.  91  I.  ed  I  199  67  S  Ct  1098  I  1947p  . 
Abel  V  United  Stares  362  US  217  4  L  ed  2d 
668  8"  S  Ct  6a3  (  I960i.  Kaplan  Search  and 
Seizure:  A  No-Mans  Land  In  the  Criminal 
Law  49  Cal  L  Rev  474  490  493  i  1961  i  The 
cases  have  imposed  no  requirement  that  the 
arrest  be  under  uuthorttv  of  an  arrest  war- 
rant, but  only  that  it  be  l.iwful  See  Murron 
v  United  States  =iupra  .275  US  at  198  199i. 
United  States  v  Rablnowitz.  supra  (339  US 
at  61'  cf  Aenello  v  United  Slates  269  US 
20  30  31  70  L  ed  145  148  46  S  Ct  4  51 
ALR  409  il925i  The  question  remains 
whether  the  ufflcers'  action  here  exceeded  the 
recognized  bounds  of  an  incidental  search 

Petitioners  contend  that  the  search  wajs 
unreasonable  in  that  the  officers  cou'd  priic- 
tlcably  have  obujined  a  search  w.irrant  ""he 
practicability  of  obtaining  a  warrant  (Head- 
note  26.  Headnote  27i  is  not  the  controlling 
factor  when  a  search  is  sought  to  be  jiLstifled 
as  incident  to  arrest.  United  States  v  Rablno- 
witz 339  US  56.  94  L  ed  653.  70  S  Ct  430. 
supra.  |374  US  42 1  but  we  need  not  rest  the 
validity  of  the  search  here  on  Rabinowitz. 
since  we  agree  with  the  California  court 
that  time  clearly  was  of  the  essence  The  of- 
ficers' observations  and  their  corroboration, 
which  furcushed  probable  cau.se  for  George 
Ker  s  arrest,  occurred  at  about  9pm.  ap- 
proximately one  hour  before  the  time  of 
arrest  The  officers  had  reason  to  act  quickly 
because  of  Ker  s  furtue  conduct  and  Uie  like- 
lihood that  the  marijuana  would  be  dis- 
tributed or  hidden  before  a  warrant  could  be 
ob'-med  at  that  time  of  night  Thus  the 
facts  bear  no  resemblance  to  those  In  Tru- 
plano  v  United  States.  334  US  699.  92  L  ed 
1663.  68  S  Ct  1229  (1948>.  where  federal 
agentd  for  three  weeks  had  been  In  possession 
of  knowledge  sufficient  to  secure  a  search 
warrant 

The  search  of  the  petitioners  apartment 
WBks  well  within  the  limits  upheld  in  Harris 
v  United  States  (Headnote  28-.  331  US  145. 
91  L  ed  1399  67  S  Ct  1098.  supra  which  also 
concerned  a  private  apartment  dwelling  The 
evidence  here,  unlike  that  m  Harris  was  the 
Instrumentality  of  the  very  crime  for  which 
petitioners  were  arrested,  and  the  record  does 
not  indicate  that  the  search  here  was  as  ex- 
tensive lu  lime  or  m  area  as  thai  upheld  m 
Harris 


The  petitioners  only  remaining  contention 
is  that  the  discovery  of  the  brick  of  mari- 
juana cannot  be  Justified  as  Incidental  to 
arrest  since  It  preceded  the  arrest  This  con- 
tention Is  of  course  coii'rary  to  George  Ker  s 
testimony,  but  we  reject  It  in  any  event 
While  an  arrest  may  not  be  used  merely  a^ 
the  pretext  for  a  search  without  warrant 
(Headnote  29).  the  California  court  specifi- 
cally found  and  the  record  supports  both 
that  the  officers  entered  the  apartment  for 
the  purpose  of  arresting  George  Ker  and 
that  they  had  pr^ibable  cause  lo  make  that 
arrest  prior  II'  the  entry  '  We  cuanol  say 
that  It  was  unreasonable  for  Officer  Bermaii, 
upon  i^eeing  D.ane  Ker  emerge  frum  the  kit- 
chen, merely  t  >  walk  to  the  doorway  of  that 
adjacent  roi.m  We  thus  agree  with  tlie  Cal- 
ifornia courts  holding  iHeadnote  30)  that 
the  discovery  of  the  brick  of  marijuana  did 
not  consUtute  a  search,  since  the  officer 
merely  saw  what  was  placed  before  him  In 
full  view  United  States  v  Lee.  274  US  559. 
71  L  ed  1202  47  S  Ct  746  (1927).  United 
States  V  LeIko'Ait.:.  285  US  452.  465.  76  L  ed 
877.  882  52  S  Ct  420.  82  ALR  775  (1932). 
People  V  West.  144  Cai  App  2d  214.  300  P2d 
729  (1956)  Therefore,  while  California  law 
does  not  require  that  an  arrest  precede  an 
incidental  search  as  long  as  probable  cause 
exists  at  the  outset  iHeadnote  31).  WlUson 
V  Superior  Court  of  San  Diego  County  46  Cal 
2c.  291  294  P2d  36  i  1956)  the  California  court 
did  n-jt  rely  on  that  rule  and  we  need  not 
reach  the  question  of  r.s  status  under  the 
Federal  Cui.-titution 

V 

T!ie  petitioners  state  and  the  record  bears 
out  that  the  officers  searched  Diane  Ker's 
automobile  on  the  day  subsequent  to  her 
arrest 

The  reasonableness  of  that  .search  (Head- 
note  32.  Headnote  33)  howe\er.  was  not 
raised  in  the  petition  for  certiorari,  nor  was 
It  discussed  in  the  brief  here  Ordinarily 
"|w|e  do  not  reach  for  constitutional  que.«- 
tlons  not  raised  by  the  parties  '  Mazer  v 
Stem  347  US  201.  206  98  L  ed  630.  636.  74 
S  Ct  460  note  5  (1954).  nor  extend  our  re- 
view beyond  those  specific  federal  questions 
1 374  US  441  properly  raised  In  the  state 
court  The  record  gives  no  indication  that 
the  issue  was  raised  In  the  trial  court  or  In 
the  District  Court  of  Appeal,  the  latter  court 
did  not  adjudicate  It  and  we  therefore  find 
no  reason   to  reach   It   on   the  record  '• 

For  these  reasons  the  Judgment  of  the 
California  District  Court  of  Appeal  Is  Af- 
firmed 

AODlrioNAU     SEP.\R  .TE     OPINIONS 

Mr  Justice  Harlan,  concurring  in  the  re- 
sult 

Heretofore  there  has  been  a  well-esUb- 
lished  line  of  demarcation  between  the  con- 
stitutional principles  governing  the  stand- 
ards for  state  searches  and  seizures  and 
those  controlling  federal  activity  of  this  kind. 
Federal  searches  and  seizures  have  been  sub- 
ject to  the  requirement  of  "reasonableness" 
contained  in  the  Fourth  Amendment,  as  that 
requirement  has  t>een  elaborated  over  the 
years  in  federal  litigation  State  searches 
and  seizures,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
Judged,  and  in  my  view  properly  so,  by  the 
more  flexible  concept  of  "fundamenUil  "  fair- 
ness, or  rights  basic  to  a  free  society,"  em- 
braced in  the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  |374  US  45 1  See 
Wolf  V  Colorado,  338  US  25,  27.  93  L  ed  1782. 
1785.  69  S  Ct  1359,  ■•  cf  Rochin  v  California, 
342  US  165.  96  L  ed  183.  72  S  Ct  205.  25 
ALR2d  1396;  Palko  v  Connecticut,  302  US 
319.  82  L  ed  288.  58  S  Ct  149  Today  this  dis- 
tinction In  constitutional  principle  Is  aban- 
doned Henceforth  stale  searches  and  seizures 
are  to  be  Judged  by  the  same  constltutlonaJ 
standards  as  apply  In  the  federal  system. 

In  my  opinion  this  further  extension  of 
federal  power  over  state  criminal  cases,  cf. 
Fay  V  Noia,  372  US  391,  9  L  ed  2d  837,  83  S 
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Ct  822:  Dougliis  V  California.  372  US  353,  9 
L  ed  2d  811.  83  S  Ct  814;  Drapery  Washing- 
tun.  372  US  487.  9  L  cd  2d  899.  83  S  Ct  774 — 
all  decided  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  Is  quite 
uncalled  for  and  unwise.  It  Is  uncalled  for 
btH:au.-e  the  States  generally,  and  more  par- 
ticularly California,  are  Increasingly  evi- 
ilcncing  concern  about  improving  their  own 
iriminal  procedures,  as  UUs  Court  Itself  has 
recently  observed  on  more  than  one  occasion 
(see  Gide<jn  v  Walnwright,  372  US  335,  345,  9 
1.  ed  2d  799,  806,  83  S  Ct  792;  ante.  p.  736, 
and  because  the  Fourteenth  Amendment's 
requirements  of  fundamental  fairness  stand 
as  a  bulwark  against  serious  local  short- 
comings, m  I  his  field.  The  rule  is  unwise  be- 
cause the  States,  with  their  differing  law  en- 
forcement problems,  should  not  be  put  in  a 
constitutional  straltjacket  and  also  because 
the  States,  more  likely  than  not,  will  be 
placed  in  an  atmosphere  of  uncertainty  since 
this  Court's  decisions  in  the  realm  of  search 
and  seizure  are  hardly  notable  for  their  pre- 
dictability. Cf  Harris  v  United  States,  331 
US  145.  175  181,  91  L  ed  2d  1399.  1419-1422 
67  S  Ct  1098  (Appendix  to  dissenting  .'pinion 
of  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter) .  (TTie  latter  point 
is  indeed  forcefully  Illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  first  application  of  its  new  consti- 
tutional rule  the  majority  finds  itself  equal- 
ly divided.)  And  If  the  Court  is  prepared  to 
relax  Fourth  Amendment  standards  in  order 
to  avoid  unduly  fettering  the  States,  this 
would  be  in  |374  US  46 1  derogation  of  law 
enforcement  standards  In  the  federal  sys- 
tem— unless  the  Fourth  Amendment  Is  to 
mean  one  thing  for  the  States  and  something 
else  for  the  Federal  Government. 

I  can  see  no  good  coming  from  this  consti- 
tutional adventure.  In  Judging  state  searches 
and  seizures  I  would  continue  to  adhere  to 
established  Fourteenth  Amendment  concepts 
of  fundamental  fairness.  So  Judging  this  case, 
I  concur  In  the  result. 

Mr.  Justice  Brennan.  with  whom  The 
Chief  Justice.  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  and  Mr. 
Justice  Goldberg  Join. 

I  Join  Part  I  of  Mr.  Justice  Clark's  opinion 
and  the  holding  therein  that  "as  we  said  in 
Mapp  .  .  .  the  Fourth  Amendment  'Is  en- 
forceable against  .  .  .  [the  States)  by  the 
same  sanction  of  exclusion  as  is  used  against 
the  Federal  Government.'  by  the  application 
of  the  same  constitutional  standard  prohibit- 
ing 'unreasonable  searches  and  seizures." " 
Only  our  Brother  Harlan  dissents  from  that 
holding:  he  would  Judge  state  searches  and 
seizures  "by  the  more  flexible  concept  of  'fun- 
damental' fairness,  of  rights  'basic  to  a  free 
society.'  embraced  in  the  Due  Process  Clause 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment" 

However.  Mr.  Justice  Clark.  Mr.  Justice 
Black.  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  and  Mr.  Justice 
White  do  not  believe  that  the  federal  re- 
quirement of  reasonableness  contained  In 
the  Fourth  Amendment  was  violated  in  this 
case.  The  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  Justice  Doug- 
las, Mr.  Justice  Goldberg  and  I  have  the 
contrary  view  For  even  on  the  premise  that 
there  was  probable  cause  by  federal  stand- 
ards for  the  arrest  of  George  Ker.  the  arrests 
of  these  petitioners  were  nevertheless  Illegal, 
because  the  unannounced  Intrusion  of  the 
arresting  officers  Into  their  apartment  vio- 
lated the  Fourth  Amendment.  Since  the 
(374  US  47)  arrests  were  Illegal,  Mapp  v 
Ohio.  367  US  643,  6  L  ed  2d  1081,  81  S  Ct 
1684,  84  ALR2d  933,  requires  the  exclusion 
of  the  evidence  which  was  the  product  of 
the  search   Incident   to  those   arrests. 

Even  If  probable  cause  exists  for  the  ar- 
rest of  a  person  within,  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment (Headnote  35)  is  violated  by  an  unan- 
nounced police  intrusion  Into  a  private 
home,  with  or  without  an  arrest  warrant, 
except  ( 1 )  where  the  persons  within  already 
know  of  the  officers'  authority  and  purpose, 
or  (2)  where  the  officers  are  Justified  in  the 
belief  that  persons  within  are  In  imminent 
peril  of  bodily  harm,  or  (3)  where  those 
within,  made  aware  of  the  presence  of  some- 


one outside  (because,  for  example,  there 
has  been  a  knock  at  the  door),  are  then 
engaged  in  activity  which  Justifies  the  of- 
ficers in  the  belief  that  an  escape  or  the 
destruction  of  evidence  is  being  attempted. 

It  was  firmly  established  long  before  the 
adoption  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  that  the  funda- 
mental liberty  of  the  individual  Includes  pro- 
tection against  unannounced  police  entries. 
"|T|he  Fourth  Amendment  did  not  embody 
a  principle  of  English  liberty,  a  principle  old, 
yet  newly  won,  that  finds  another  expression 
in  the  maxim  'every  man's  home  is  his 
castle.'  "  Praenkel,  Concerning  Searches  and 
Seizures,  34  Harv  L  Rev  361 .  365  ( 1921  I ;  Frank 
v  Maryland,  359  US  360.  376  382.  3  L  ed  2d 
877.  887-891,  79  S  Ct  804  (dissenting  opinion) . 
As  early  as  Semayne's  Case.  5  Co  Rep  91a.  91b, 
77  Eng  Rep  194,  195  (1603),  it  was  dpclared 
that  "|i|n  all  cases  when  the  King  is  party, 
the  sheriff  (if  the  doors  be  not  open)  may 
break  the  party's  house,  either  to  arrest  him. 
or  to  do  other  execution  of  the  K|ing|'s 
process,  if  otherwise  he  cannot  enter.  But 
before  he  breaks  it,  he  ought  to  signi/y  tlic 
cause  of  his  coming,  and  to  make  request  to 
open  doors  .  .  .  ."  (Emphasis  supplied  )  Over 
a  century  later  the  leading  commentators 
upon  the  English  criminal  law  affirmed  the 
continuing  vitality  of  |374  US  48 1  that  prin- 
ciple. 1  Hale,  Pleas  of  the  Crown  1 1736) .  583; 
see  also  2  Hawkins,  Pleas  of  the  Crown  (6th 
ed  1787),  c.  14,  II;  Poster.  Crown  Law 
(1762),  320-321.'"  Perhaps  its  most  emphatic 
confirmation  was  supplied  only  35  years  be- 
fore the  ratification  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  In 
Curtis'  Case.  Fost.  135,  168  Eng  Rep  67.  de- 
cided In  1756.  the  defendant,  on  trial  for  the 
murder  of  a  Crown  officer  who  was  attempt- 
ing an  entry  to  serve  an  arrest  warrant, 
pleaded  that  because  the  officer  had  failed 
adequately  to  announce  himself  and  his  mis- 
sion before  breaking  the  doors,  forceful  re- 
sistance to  his  entry  was  Justified  and  the 
killing  was  therefore  Justifiable  homicide.  In 
recognizing  the  defense  the  court  repeated 
the  principle  that  "peace-officers,  having  a 
legal  warrant  to  arrest  for  a  breach  of  the 
peace,  may  break  open  doors,  after  hating 
demanded  adfnittance  and  given  due  notice 
of  their  warrant";  the  court  continued  that 
"no  precise  form  of  words  Is  required  In  a 
case  of  this  kind"  because  "|ilt  is  sufficient 
that  the  party  hath  notice,  that  the  officer 
cometh  not  as  a  mere  trespasser,  but  claim- 
ing to  act  tuider  a  proper  authority  .  .  .  ." 
Post.,  at  136-137,  168  Eng  Rep.  at  68.  (Em- 
phasis supplied.)  The  principle  was  again 
confirmed  not  long  after  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment became  part  of  our  Constitution.  Ab- 
bott, C.  J.,  said  In  Launock  v  Brown,  2  B  & 
Aid  592,  593-594,  106  Eng  Rep  482.  483  ( 1819  )  : 

"...  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that.  In  the 
case  of  a  misdemeanour,  such  previous  de- 
mand is  requisite.  ...  It  Is  reasonable  that 
the  law  should  be  so;  for  if  no  |374  US  49) 
previous  demand  is  made,  how  is  it  possible 
for  a  party  to  know  what  the  object  of  the 
person  breaking  open  the  door  may  be?  He 
has  a  right  to  consider  it  as  an  aggression 
on  his  private  property,  which  he  will  be 
justified  in  resisting  to  the  utmost."  ■"■ 

The  protections  of  individual  freedom  car- 
ried into  the  Fourth  Amendment.  Boyd  v. 
United  States.  116  US  616,  630,  20  L  ed  746. 
751,  6  S  Ct  524,  undoubtedly  included  this 
firmly  established  requirement  of  an  an- 
nouncement by  police  officers  of  purpose  and 
authority  before  breaking  into  an  Individ- 
ual's home.  The  requirement  is  no  mere  pro- 
cedural nicety  or  formality  attendant  upon 
the  service  of  a  warrant.  Decisions  In  both 
the  federal  and  state  courts  have  recognized, 
as  did  the  English  courts,  that  the  require- 
ment is  of  the  essence  of  the  sub-stantive 
protections  which  safeguard  Individual  lib- 
erty.'" The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit  has  said:  ".  .  .  there  is 
no   division   of   opinion   among   the   learned 
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authors  .  .  .  that  even  where  an  officer 
may  |374  US  50 1  have  povier  to  break  open 
a  door  without  a  warrant,  he  cannot  law- 
lully  do  so  unless  he  first  notifies  the  occu- 
pants as  to  the  purpose  of  his  demand  for 
entry."  Accarino  v  United  States.  85  App  DC 
394.  400.  179  F2d  456.  462. 

Similarly,  the  Supreme  Judicial   Court  ol 
Massachusetts  declared  in  1852: 

"The  maxim  of  law  that  every  man's  house 
is  his  castle  .  .  .  has  not  the  effect  to  re- 
strain an  officer  of  the  law  from  breaking  and 
entering  a  dwelling-house  for  the  purpose 
of  serving  a  criminal  process  upon  the  occu- 
pant In  such  case  the  house  of  the  party 
is  no  sanctuary  for  him,  and  the  same  may 
be  forcibly  entered  by  such  officer  after  a 
proper  notification  of  the  purpose  of  the 
entry,  and  a  demand  upon  the  inmates  to 
open  the  house,  and  a  refusal  by  them  to  do 
so  "  Barnard  v  Bartlett,  64  Mass  (10  Cush) 
501.  502.  503;  cf.  State  v  Smith.  1  NH  346. 
Courts  of  the  frontier  States  also  enforced 
the  requirement.  For  example,  Tennessee's 
high  court  recognised  that  a  police  officer 
might  break  ino  a  home  to  serve  an  arrest 
warrant  only  "after  demand  for  admittance 
and  notice  of  his  purpose,"  McCaslin  v.  Mc- 
Cord,  116  Tenn.  690.  708.  94  SW  79.  83;  cf. 
Hawkins  v.  Commonwealth,  53  Ky  (14  B  Mon) 
395.  Indeed,  a  majority  of  the  States  have 
encated  the  requirement  in  statutes  substnn- 
lally  simlUar  to  California  Penal  Code  §  844 
and  the  federal  statute,  18  USC  5  3109  -'• 

1 374  US  511 1  Moreover,  in  addition  to 
carrying  forward  the  protections  already  af- 
forded by  English  law,  the  Pramers  also 
meant  by  the  Fourth  Amendment  to  elimi- 
nate once  and  for  all  the  odious  practice  of 
searches  under  general  warrants  and  WTils  of 
assistance  against  which  English  law  had 
generally  left  them  helpless.  The  colonial  ex- 
perience under  the  wTlts  was  unmistakably 
"fresh  in  the  memories  of  those  who  achieved 
our  indepedence  and  established  our  form  of 
government."-'  Boyd  v.  United  States,  supra 
(166  US  at  625) .  The  problem  of  entry  under 
a  general  warrant  was  not,  of  course,  exactly 
that  of  unannounced  intrusion  to  arrest  with 
a  warrant  or  upon  probable  cause,  but  the 
two  practices  clearly  invited  common  abuses. 
One  of  the  grounds  of  James  Otis'  eloquent 
indictment  of  the  writs  bears  rei>etitlon  here: 
"Now  one  of  the  most  essential  branches  of 
English  liberty  is  the  freedom  of  one's  house. 
A  man's  house  is  liis  castle;  and  whilst  he  is 
•  1374  US  52]  quiet,  he  is  as  well  'guarded  as 
a  prince  in  his  castle.  This  writ.  If  it  should 
be  declared  legal,  would  totally  annihilate 
this  privilege.  Custom-house  officers  may  en- 
ter our  houses  when  they  please:  we  are  com- 
manded to  permit  their  entry.  Their  menial 
servants  may  enter,  may  break  locks,  bars, 
and  everything  in  their  way:  tmd  whether 
they  break  through  malice  or  revenge,  no 
man,  no  court,  can  inquire.  Bare  suspicion 
without  oath  is  sufficient."  Tudor,  Life  of 
James  Otis    (1823),  66-67. 

Similar,  if  not  the  same,  dangers  to  individ- 
ual liberty  are  Involved  in  unannounced  in- 
trusions of  the  police  Into  the  homes  of  citi- 
zens. Indeed  in  two  respects  such  Intrusions 
are  even  more  offensive  to  the  sanctity  and 
privacy  of  the  home.  In  the  first  place  serv- 
ice of  the  general  warrants  smd  WTlts  of  as- 
sistance was  usually  preceded  at  least  by 
some  form  of  notice  or  demand  for  admission. 
In  the  second  place  the  writs  of  assistance  by 
their  very  terms  might  be  served  only  during 
daylight  hours.'-'-'  By  significant  contrast,  the 
unannounced  entry  of  the  Ker  apartment  oc- 
curred after  dark,  and  such  timing  appears 
to  be  common  police  practice,  at  least  in  Cali- 
fornia.=> 

1 1374  US  531  It  is  much  too  late  in  the 
day  to  deny  that  a  lawful  entry  is  as  essen- 
tial to  vindication  of  the  protections  of  the 
Fourth  Amendment  as,  for  example,  prob- 
able cause  to  arrest  or  a  search  warrant  for 
a  search  not  incidental  to  an  arrest.  This 
Court   settled    in    Gouled    v    United    States 
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iHeadnot*  J6 1  253  US  298  305  306  65  L  fd 
6*7  t>51  41  S  Ct  a61  es.it  a  lawful  entry 
IS  Uie  uidlspeosiible  predicitte  of  a  reason- 
able search  We  held  there  that  a  seiLTCti 
would  violate  the  Fourth  Amendmpnt  if  the 
entry  *ere  illegal  whether  accomplished  '  by 
Uirce  ur  t)>  in  liiegal  threat  or  show  of 
force"  or  obtained  by  stealth  Instead  of  by 
farce  or  ci->erclon  '  Slmilarlv.  rlijid  restric- 
tions upon  unannounced  eutrlea  are  essen- 
tial if  the  Fourth  Amendments  prohibition 
asaiiiit  invasion  of  the  security  and  privacy 
of    the   home  is   to  have  any   meaning 

It  IS  true,  of  course,  that  the  only  de- 
cision of  this  Court  which  forbids  federal 
otiicers  to  arrest  and  search  after  an  unan- 
nounced entrv  Miller  v  United  States.  357 
U3  >01  J  L  ed  i>i  \U2  78  S  Ct  1190,  did 
nt't  rest  upon  constituuonal  di,>ctrine  but 
ratfter  upon  an  exercise  of  this  Cnurt  »  su- 
pervisory powers  But  that  disposition  In  no 
way  implied  that  the  same  result  was  not 
couipe.ied  by  the  Fturth  Amendment  Miller 
Ls  simply  an  instance  of  the  usual  practice 
of  the  Court  (Headnole  37 1  ,  not  to  decide 
conj>utuUonal  quest.ons  when  a  nonconstl- 
lulionai  basis  for  decision  is  available  See 
Internauonat  A^o  of  Machinists  v  Street. 
367  US  740.  749  730  6  L  ed  2d  1141.  U49, 
U50.  81  S  Ct  1734  The  result  there  drew 
up-'h  analogy  \^j  a  federal  statute,  similar 
In  Its  terius  to  5  844  with  which  the  fed- 
eral oflJcers  concededly  had  not  complied  in 
entering  to  make  an  arrest  Nothing  we  said 
in  Miller  so  mu^h  a-i  in'iniated  that  with- 
out such  a  basis  fur  decision,  the  Fourth 
Amendment  would  not  have  required  the 
same  result  The  impl.catlcn.  indeed  u  quite 
to  the  contrary  For  the  history  adduced  in 
Miller  in  support  of  the  nonconotitutlonal 
ground  persu-Lslvely  demnustrates  that  the 
Fourth  Amendments  protections  include  the 
security  of  the  householder  against  unan- 
nounced Invasions  by  the  police 
II 
(374  U3  34 1  The  command  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment  reflects  the  lesson  of  history 
that  "the  breaking  an  outer  door  is.  In  gen- 
eral, so  violent,  obnoxious  and  dangerous  a 
proceeding,  that  it  should  be  adopted  only  in 
extreme  cases,  where  an  Immediate  arrewt  Is 
requisite  1  Burn  Ju  tlce  uf  the  Peace  i28th 
•d   18371     375-278 

I  h»ve  found  no  English  decision  which 
clearly  recognizes  any  exception  to  the  re- 
quirement that  the  police  first  give  notice  of 
their  authority  and  purp<i9e  before  f(jrclbly 
entering  a  home  Exceptions  were  early  sanc- 
tioned in  American  cases  eg  .  Read  v  Case. 
4  Conn  IM.  but  these  were  rigidly  and  nar- 
rowly confined  to  situations  not  within  the 
reason  and  spirit  of  the  general  requirement 
Specltlcally.  exceptional  circumstanoea  have 
been  thought  to  exist  only  »hen  as  one  ele- 
ment, the  ficts  surrounding  the  particular 
entry  support  a  finding  that  those  «ithln 
actually  knew  or  must  ha-.e  known  of  the 
officer  s  presence  and  purpoe*  to  seek  admis- 
sion Cf  M.ller  V  United  States  supra  (357 
US  at  311-3131  For  example,  the  earliest 
exception  seems  to  have  been  that  |i|n  the 
case  of  an  escape  after  arrest,  the  officer,  on 
fresh  pursuit  of  the  offender  to  a  hou.se  in 
which  he  'akes  ref'ige  m.ay  brealr  the  door 
to  recapture  him.  in  the  case  of  felony, 
without  a  warrant,  and  wuh.ut  notice  or 
demand  for  admission  to  the  house  of  the 
offender  ^  Wilgus.  Arrest  Without  a  1174 
US  551  Warrant.  22  Mich  L  Rev  541.  798.  804 
(19241  The  rationale  of  such  an  exception 
Is  clear,  and  serves  to  underscore  the  con- 
sistency and  the  purpose  of  the  general  re- 
quirement of  notice  Where  such  circum- 
stances as  an  escape  and  hot  pursuit  by  the 
arresting  officer  leave  no  doubt  that  the  flee- 
ing felon  IS  awure  of  the  officer  s  presence  and 
purpi.se.  pausing  at  the  threshold  to  make 
the  ordinarily  requisite  announcement  and 
deiiiand  would  be  a  superfluous  act  uhich  the 
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law  di)es  not  require  =  But  no  exceptions  have 
here'i  f  ire  permitted  unannounced  entries  in 
the  absence  of  such  awareness  on  the  part  of 
the  occupants  -unless  po.'^aiblv  where  the 
ofhcers  are  justified  in  the  belief  that  some- 
one wtthm  IS  in  Immediate  danger  of  bodily 
harm 

Two  reasons  rooted  In  the  Constitution 
clearly  compel  the  courts  to  refuse  to  rec- 
ognize exceptions  In  other  sUuallons  |374 
US  56 1  when  there  Is  no  .showing  that  those 
aitnin  were  or  had  been  made  aware  of  the 
otticers  presence  The  hrst  is  that  any  ex- 
ception not  requiring  a  showing  nf  such 
awareness  necessarily  implies  a  rejection  of 
the  Invlolnble  presumption  of  innocence  The 
excuse  tor  falling  to  knock  or  announce  the 
officers  mission  where  the  occupants  are 
oblivious  to  his  presence  can  only  be  an  .h1- 
most  automatic  assumption  that  the  sus- 
pect within  will  resist  the  omcer  s  attempt 
to  enter  peacefully,  or  will  frustrate  the  ar- 
rest by  an  afen.pt  to  escape,  or  will  attempt 
to  destroy  whatever  poi^lbly  incriminating 
evidence  he  may  have  Such  avsumptlons  do 
obvious  violence  to  the  presumption  of  In- 
nocence Indeed,  the  violence  Is  compounded 
tjy  another  assumption,  also  necessarily  In- 
volved, that  a  suspect  to  whom  the  officer 
fir^t  makes  known  his  presence  will  further 
viola'e  the  law  It  need  hardly  be  said  thai 
not  every  suspect  Is  In  fact  guilty  of  the  of- 
fense of  which  he  Is  suspected,  and  that  not 
everyone  who  Ls  In  fact  guilty  will  forcibly 
resist  arrest  or  attempt  to  escape  or  destroy 
evidence  * 

1 374  US  57;  The  second  reason  Is  that  In 
the  absence  of  a  showing  of  awareness  by 
the  occupants  of  the  officers  presence  and 
purpose  "loud  noises"  or  "running"  within 
wjuld  amount,  ordinarily,  at  leiist.  only  to 
ambiguous  conduct  Our  decisions  In  re- 
lated contexts  have  held  that  ambigious  con- 
duct cannot  form  the  basis  for  a  belief  of 
the  officers  that  an  escape  or  the  destruction 
of  evidence  is  being  attempted  Wong  Sun 
V  United  SUtes.  371  US  471,  483.  484,  9  L 
ed  2d  441.  452.  453  83  3  Ct  407.  Miller  v 
United  States    supra    (357   US   at  311) 

Beyond  these  constitutional  consldera- 
tl  n!.  prac'lcal  hazards  of  law  enforcement 
militate  srrongly  against  any  relaxation  of 
the  requirement  of  awareness  First  cases  of 
mistaken  Identity  /ire  surely  not  novel  in  the 
Invesiiijation  of  crime  The  possibility  Is 
very  real  that  the  police  may  be  misinformed 
as  to  the  name  or  address  of  a  suspect,  or  as 
to  other  material  information  That  possi- 
bility Is  Itself  a  good  reason  for  holding  a 
tight  rein  against  judicial  approval  of  un- 
announced p<jllce  entries  into  private  homes 
Innocent  citizens  should  not  suffer  the 
shock,  fright  or  embarrassment  attendant 
upon  an  unannounced  police  intrusion  •=  Sec- 
ond the  requirement  |374  US  58|  of  aware- 
ness also  serves  to  minimize  the  hazards  of 
the  officers'  dangerous  calling  We  expressly 
recognized  In  Miller  v  United  States  supra 
(357  US  at  313.  note  12 1  that  compliance 
with  the  federal  notice  statute  "Is  also  a 
safeguard  fur  the  police  thenvselves  who 
might  be  mistaken  for  prowlers  and  be  shot 
down  by  a  fearful  householder  "  ■"  Indeed, 
one  of  the  principal  objectives  of  the  English 
requirement  <  f  announcement  of  authority 
and  purp'ise  was  to  protect  the  arresting 
officers  from  tseing  shot  as  trespassers.  ",  .  . 
for  if  no  previous  demand  Is  made,  how  Is  It 
possible  for  a  party  to  know  what  the  object 
of  the  person  breaking  open  the  door  may 
be""  He  has  a  right  to  consider  It  vs  an  ag- 
gre-^'lon  on  his  private  property,  which  he 
will  be  Justified  in  resisting  to  the  utmost  " 
Launock  v  Brown  2  B  &  Aid  592.  594.  10« 
Eng  Rep  482   483  i  1819) 

These  compelling  considerations  underlie 
the  constitutional  barrier  against  recogni- 
tion of  exceptl'.  n'l  not  predicated  on  knowl- 
edge or  awareness  of  the  officers'  presence. 
State  and  federal  officers  have  the  common 
obliitation  to  respect  this  basic  constitutional 
lim.tatiun  up<-in  their  police  activities    I  re- 


ject the  contention  that  the  courts.  In  en- 
forcing such  re.spect  on  the  part  of  all  offi- 
cers, state  or  federal,  create  serious  obstacles 
to  effective  law  enforcement  Federal  officers 
have  operated  for  five  years  under  |374  US. 
691  the  Miller  rule  with  no  discernible 
impairment  of  their  ability  to  make 
effective  arrests  and  obtain  important  nair- 
cotics  convictions  Even  If  It  were  true  that 
stale  and  city  police  are  generally  less  ex- 
perienced or  le'Ui  resourceful  than  their  fed- 
eral counterparts  land  the  experience  of  the 
very  police  force  Involved  in  this  case,  under 
California  s  general  exclusionary  rule  adopted 
Judicially  in  1955,  goes  very  far  toward  refut- 
ing any  such  suggestion,*-  see  Elklns  v. 
United  States,  364  US  208  220.  221.  4  L  ed 
2d  1669,  1679.  80  S  Ct  1437),  the  Fourth 
Amendments  protections  against  unlawful 
search  and  seizure  do  not  contract  or  expand 
depending  upon  the  relative  experience  and 
resourcefulness  of  different  groups  of  law- 
enforcement  officers  When  we  declared  In 
Mapp  that,  because  the  rights  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment  were  of  no  lesser  dignity  than 
those  of  the  other  liberties  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  absorbed  In  the  Fourteenth,  ".  .  , 
we  can  no  longer  permit  .  ,  .  |them|  to  be 
revocable  at  the  whim  of  any  police  officer 
who,  In  the  name  of  law  enforcement  Itself, 
chooses  to  suspend  (their)  .  .  .  enjoyment." 
367  US,  at  660—1  thought  by  these  words 
we  had  laid  to  rest  the  very  problems  of  con- 
stitutional dissonance  which  I  fear  the  pres- 
ent case  so  Soon  revives." 

in 

I  374  Uo  60|  I  turn  now  to  my  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  arrests  of  these  petition- 
ers were  illegal  My  Brother  Clark  apparently 
recognizes  that  the  element  of  the  Kers'  prior 
awareness  of  the  officers'  presence  was  essen- 
tial, or  at  least  highly  rcvelant,  to  the  va- 
lidity of  the  officers'  unannounced  entry  Into 
the  Ker  apartment,  for  he  says.  "Ker's  fur- 
tive conduct  in  eluding  them  shortly  before 
the  arrest  was  ground  for  the  belief  that  be 
miy/it  uell  hate  been  expecting  the  police." 
(Emphasis  supplied  )  But  the  teat  under  the 
"fresh  pursuit  "  exception  which  my  Brother 
Clark  apparently  seeks  to  Invoke  depends  not, 
of  course,  upon  mere  conjecture  whether 
those  within  "might  well  have  been"  expect- 
ing the  police,  but  upon  whether  there  U 
evidence  which  shows  that  the  occupants 
were  in  fact  aware  that  the  police  were  about 
to  visit  them  That  the  Kers  were  wholly 
oblivious  to  the  officers'  presence  Is  the  only 
pos.-ible  Inference  on  the  uncontradicted 
facti;  the  "fresh  pursuit  exception  Is  there- 
fore clearly  unavailable  When  the  officers 
let  themselves  In  with  the  passkey,  "pro- 
ceeding quietly,"  as  my  Brother  Clark  says. 
George  Ker  was  sitting  In  his  living  room 
reading  a  newspaper,  and  his  wife  was  busy 
In  the  kitchen  The  marijuana,  moreover, 
was  In  full  view  on  the  top  of  the  kitchen 
sink  More  convincing  evidence  of  the  com- 
plete unawareness  of  an  Imminent  police 
visit  can  hardly  be  Imagined.  Indeed,  even 
the  conjecture  that  the  Kers  "might  well 
have  been  expecting  the  police"  has  no  sup- 
port in  the  record.  That  conjecture  Is  made 
to  rest  entirely  up>on  the  unexplained  U-turn 
made  by  Ker's  car  when  the  officers  lost  him 
after  the  rendezvous  at  the  oil  fields.  But 
surely  the  U-turn  must  be  disregarded  as 
wholly  ambiguous  conduct:  there  Is  abso- 
lutely no  proof  that  the  driver  of  the  Ker 
car  knew  that  the  officers  were  |374  US  611 
following  It  Cf  Miller  v.  United  States, 
supra  (357  US  at  311):  Wong  Sun  v.  United 
Slates,  supra    (371    US  at   483,  484). 

My  Brother  Clark  Invokes  chiefly,  how- 
ever, the  exception  allowing  an  unannounced 
entry  when  officers  have  reason  to  believe 
that  someone  within  is  attempting  to  de- 
stroy evidence  But  the  minimal  conditions 
for  the  application  of  that  exception  are  not 
present  in  this  case  On  the  uncontradicted 
record,   not   only   were   the   Kers   completely 
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unaware  of  the  officers'  presence,  but.  again 
on  the  uncontradicted  record,  there  was 
absolutely  no  activity  within  the  apartment 
lo  justify  the  officers  in  the  belief  that  any- 
one within  was  attempting  to  destroy  evi- 
dence Plainly  enough,  the  Kers  left  the 
in.irijuan.i  in  full  view  on  the  top  of  the  sink 
because  they  were  wholly  oblivious  that  the 
police  were  on  their  trail.  My  Brother  Clark 
re.'ognizes  that  there  is  no  evidence  what- 
ever of  activity  in  the  apartment,  and  Is  thus 
lorced  to  find  the  requisite  support  for  this 
element  of  the  exception  in  the  officers'  testi- 
mony tliat.  In  their  experience  In  the  Investi- 
gation of  narcotics  violations,  other  narcotics 
svispects  had  responded  to  police  announce- 
ments by  attempting  to  destroy  evidence. 
Clearly  such  a  bswis  for  the  exception  falls 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment:  if  police  experience  In  pursuing 
other  narcotics  suspects  Justified  an  unan- 
nounced police  Intrusion  into  a  home  the 
Ftourth  Amendment  would  afford  no  protec- 
tion at  all. 

The  recognition  of  exceptions  to  great 
principles  always  cre.xtes.  of  course,  the  haz- 
ard that  the  exceptions  will  devour  the  rule. 
If  mere  police  experience  that  some  offenders 
have  attempted  to  destroy  contraband  Justi- 
fies unannounced  entry  in  any  case,  and 
cures  the  total  absence  of  evidence  not  only 
of  awareness  of  the  officers'  presence  but 
even  of  such  an  attempt  In  the  particular 
case.  I  perceive  no  logical  basis  for  dlstln- 
gtiishing  unannounced  police  entries  Into 
homes  to  make  (374  US  62 1  arrests  for  any 
crime  Involving  evidence  of  a  kind  which 
police  experience  indicates  might  be  quickly 
destroyed  or  Jettisoned.  Moreover.  If  such 
experience,  without  more,  completely  excuses 
the  failure  of  arresting  officers  before  entry, 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  either  to 
announce  their  pxirpose  at  the  threshold  or 
to  ascertain  that  the  occupant  already  knows 
of  their  presence,  then  there  Is  likewise  no 
logical  ground  for  distinguishing  between  the 
stealthy  manner  In  which  the  entry  In  this 
case  was  effected,  and  the  more  violent  man- 
ner usually  associated  with  totalitarian 
police  of  breaking  down  the  door  or  smash- 
ing the  lock." 

My  Brother  Clark  correctly  states  that 
only  when  state  law  "is  not  violative  of  the 
Federal  Constitution"  may  we  defer  to  state 
law  In  gauging  the  validity  of  an  arrest 
under  the  Fourth  Amendment.  Since  the 
California  (374  US  63)  law  of  arrest  here 
called  In  question  patently  violates  the 
Fourth  Amendment,  that  law  cannot  con- 
stitutionally provide  the  basis  for  affirming 
these  convictions  This  Is  not  a  case  of  con- 
flicting testimony  pro  and  con  the  exist- 
ence of  the  elements  requisite  for  finding  a 
basis  for  the  application  of  the  exception.  I 
agree  that  we  should  ordinarily  be  con- 
strained to  accept  the  state  fact-finder's  res- 
olution of  such  factual  conflicts.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  facts  are  uncontradicted:  the  Kers 
were  completely  oblivious  of  the  presence  of 
the  officers  and  were  engaged  in  no  activity 
of  any  kind  indicating  that  they  were  at- 
tempting to  destroy  narcotics.  Our  duty  then 
Is  only  to  decide  whether  the  officers"  testi- 
mony— that  in  their  general  experience  nar- 
cotics suspects  destroy  evidence  when  fore- 
warned of  the  officers'  presence — satisfies  the 
constitutional  test  for  application  of  the 
exception.  Manifestly  we  should  hold  that 
such  testimony  does  not  satisfy  the  con- 
stitutional test.  The  subjective  Judgment  of 
the  police  officers  cannot  constitutionally  be 
a  substitute  for  what  has  always  been  con- 
sidered a  necessarily  objective  inquiry," 
namely,  whether  circumstances  exist  in  the 
particular  case  which  allow  an  unannounced 
police  entry.  ^ 

(374  US  64(  We  have  no  occasion  here  to 
decide  how  many  of  the  situations  in  which, 
by  the  exercise  of  our  supervisory  p>ower  over 
the  conduct  of  federal  officers,  we  would  ex- 
clude  evidence,    are   also   situations   which 


would  require  the  exclusion  of  evidence  from 
state  criminal  proceedings  under  the  con- 
stitutional principles  extended  to  the  States 
by  Mapp.  But  where  the  conduct  effecting  an 
arrest  so  clearly  transgresses  those  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Fourth  Amendment  as 
does  the  conduct  which  brought  about  the 
arrest  of  these  petitioners,  we  would  surely 
reverse  the  Judgment  if  this  were  a  federal 
prosecution  involving  federal  officers.  Since 
our  decision  in  Mapp  has  made  the  guaran- 
tees of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  coexten- 
sive with  those  of  the  Fourth  we  should  pro- 
nounce precisely  the  same  Judgment  upon 
the  conduct  of  these  state  officers. 

ANNOTATION    REFERENCES 

1.  As  to  the  rules  governing,  prior  to  the 
Mapp  Case,  the  admissibility  of  evidence  ob- 
tained by  Illegal  search,  see  24  ALR  1408,  32 
ALR  408,  41  ALR  1145,  52  ALR  477,  88  ALR 
348.  134  ALR  819.  150  ALR  566,  50  ALR2d  531. 
See  also  93  L  ed  1797.  96  L  ed  145.  98  L  ed  581 , 
100  L  ed  239,  6  L  ed  2d  1544  (dealing  with 
United  States  Supreme  Court  cases  in  point) . 
For  the  law  developed  on  the  same  subject 
In  and  after  the  Mapp  Case,  see  84  ALR2d 
959. 

2.  Federal  constitution  as  a  limitation 
upon  the  powers  of  the  states  In  respect  of 
search  and  seizure.  19  ALR  644. 

3.  Right  of  search  and  seizure  incident  to 
lawful  arrest  without  a  search  warrant.  32 
ALR  680.  51  ALR  424,  74  ALR  1387,  82  ALR 
782.  See  4  L  ed  2d  1982  (collecting  Supreme 
Court  cases  in  point) . 

4.  What  constitutes  "probable  cause"  or 
"reasonable  grounds"  Justifying  arrest  of 
narcotics  suspect  without  warrant.  3  L  ed  2d 
1736. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  This  contention  was  initially  raised  prior 
to  the  trial.  Section  995,  California  Penal 
Code,  provides  for  a  motion  to  set  aside  the 
information  on  the  ground  that  the  defend- 
ant has  been  committed  without  probable 
cause.  Evidence  on  that  issue  was  presented 
out  of  the  presence  of  the  Jury,  and,  follow- 
ing the  court's  denial  of  the  motion,  the  pe- 
titioners were  tried  and  convicted  by  the 
Jury. 

-  During  the  hearing  on  the  §  995  motion, 
see  note  1,  supra.  Black  testified  for  the  de- 
fense, admitting  that  he  knew  the  petition- 
ers but  denying  that  he  gave  Officer  Berman 
information  about  George  Ker.  Black  first 
denied  but  then  admitted  that  he  had  met 
with  Officer  Berman  and  another  Officer  in 
whose  presence  Berman  said  the  information 
about  Ker  was  given. 

'Arresting  OfBcers  Berman  and  Warthen 
had  been  attached  to  the  narcotics  detail 
of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff's  office  for 
three  and  four  years,  respectively.  Each  had 
participated  In  hundreds  of  arrests  involving 
marijuana.  Warthen  testified  that  on  "many, 
many  occasions"  in  his  experience  with  nar- 
cotics arrests  "persons  have  flushed  nar- 
cotics down  toilets,  pushed  them  down 
drains  and  sinks  and  many  other  methods  of 
getting  rid  of  them  prior  to  my  en- 
trance. .  .  ." 

*  For  the  reasons  discussed  in  §  V  of  this 
opinion,  we  find  that  the  validity  of  the 
search  of  the  automobile  is  not  before  us 
and  we  therefore  do  not  pass  on  it. 

'-  "The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  Warrants  shall 
issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by 
Oath  or  affirmation,  and  pcu-ticularly  describ- 
ing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons 
or  things  to  be  seized." 

•  "No  person  .  .  .  shall  be  compelled  in  any 
criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  him- 
self .  .  .  ." 

'Our  holding  as  to  enforceability  of  this 
federal  constitutional  rule  against  the  States 
bad  Its  source  In  the  following  declaration  in 


Wolf  v  Colorado,  338  US,  25,  27,  28.  93  L  ed 
1782,   1785.  69   S  Ct  1359    (1949): 

"The  security  of  one's  privacy  against  arbi- 
trary Intrusion  by  the  police — which  Is  at 
the  core  of  the  Fourth  Amendment — is  .  .  . 
implicit  In  'the  concept  of  ordered  liberty' 
and  as  such  enforceable  against  the  States 
through  the  Due  Process  Clause." 

(  Editor's  Note:  As  stated  on  p,  732,  supra. 
Parts  II-'V  hereof  represent  the  separate 
opinion  of  Clark,  Black.  Stewart,  and  White, 
JJ. 

"  In  Draper  the  arrest  upon  probable  cause 
was  authorized  under  26  USC  {  7607,  au- 
thorizing narcotics  agents  to  make  an  arrest 
without  warrant  if  they  have  "reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  person  to  be 
arrested  has  committed  or  is  committing 
such  violation."  Under  §  836,  California  Penal 
Code,  an  officer  may  arrest  without  a  warrant 
if  he  has  "reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
the  person  to  be  arrested  has  committed  a 
felony  .  .  .  ." 

» "To  make  an  arrest.  ...  In  all  cases  a 
peace  officer,  may  break  OF>en  the  door  or 
window  of  the  house  In  which  the  person  to 
be  arrested  is.  or  in  which  ...  jhe  has) 
reasonable  grounds  for  believing  him  to  be, 
after  having  demanded  admittance  and  ex- 
plained the  purpose  for  which  admittance  is 
desired." 

10  "The  officer  may  break  open  any  outer 
or  inner  door  or  wrindow  of  a  house,  or  any 
part  of  a  house,  or  anything  therein,  to  exe- 
cute a  search  warrant,  if.  after  notice  of  his 
authority  and  purpose,  he  is  refused  admit- 
tance or  when  necessary  to  liberate  himself 
or  a  person  aiding  him  in  the  execution  of 
the  warrant." 

"  Nor  has  the  Court  rejected  the  proposi- 
tion that  noncompliance  may  be  reasonable 
in  exigent  circumstances  subsequent  to  Mil- 
ler. In  Wong  Sun  v  United  States.  371  US 
471,  9  L  ed  2d  441.  83  S  Ct  407  (1963).  the 
Court  held  that  federal  officers  had  not  com- 
plied with  §  3109  in  executing  an  arrest. 
There  the  Court  noted  that  in  Miller  it  had 
reserved  the  question  of  an  exception  in 
exigent  circumstances  and  stated  that 
"(hjere.  as  In  Miller,  the  Government  claims 
no  extraordinary  circumstances — such  as  the 
imminent  destruction  of  vital  evidence,  or 
the  need  to  rescue  a  victim  in  peril —  .  .  . 
which  excused  the  officer's  failure  truthfully 
to  state  his  mission  before  he  broke  in."  Id. 
371  US  at  483.  484. 

"A  search  of  the  record  with  the  aid  of 
hindsight  may  lend  some  supp>ort  to  the 
conclusion  that,  contra  (Headnote  22)  the 
reasonable  belief  of  the  (Headnote  23)  of- 
ficers, petitioners  may  not  have  been  pre- 
pared for  an  imminent  visit  from  the  police. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  in  determining 
the  lawfulness  of  entry  and  the  existence  of 
probable  cause  we  may  concern  ourselves 
only  with  what  the  officers  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve at  the  time  of  their  entry.  Johnson  v 
United  States,  333  US  10,  17,  92  L  ed  436, 
442,  68  S  Ct  367  ( 1948) .  As  the  Court  said  in 
United  States  v  Dl  Re,  332  US  581,  595,  92  L 
ed  210,  220,  68  S  Ct  222  (1948),  "a  search  is 
not  to  be  made  legal  by  what  It  turns  up.  In 
law  it  is  good  or  bad  when  it  starts  and  doee 
not  change  character  from"  what  Is  dug  up 
subsequently.  (E^mphasls  added.) 

'=  In  cases  in  which  a  search  could  not 
be  regarded  as  incident  to  arrest  because  the 
petitioner  was  not  present  at  the  time  of 
the  entry  and  search,  the  absence  of  com- 
pelling circumstances,  such  as  the  threat  of 
destruction  of  evidence,  supported  the 
Court's  holdings  that  searches  without  war- 
rants were  unconstitutional.  See  Chapman 
v.  United  States,  365  US  610,  615,  5  L  Ed  2d 
828,  832,  81  S  Ct  776  (1961);  United  States 
V  Jeffers,  342  US  48,  52,  96  L  ed  59.  64,  72 
S  Ct  93  (1951);  Taylor  v  United  States,  286 
US  1,  5,  76  L  ed  951,  953,  52  S  Ct  466  ( 1932) . 
'*  Compare  Johnson  v  United  States,  note 
12.  supra  (333  US  at  40).  There  the  Court 
held  that  a  search  could  not  be  Justified  as 
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incident  to  arrest  since  the  officers  prior  to 
the.r  entry  into  a  liotel  room  had  no  probi- 
bie  CiUie  for  the  arrest  of  the  occupant  The 
Cour:  suited  that  iain  officer  galnin?  access 
to  private  Uvlni?  quarters  under  color  of  his 
office  iiad  of  t:ie  Uw  which  he  personiHes 
must  then  have  some  valid  b.isls  m  law  for 
the  in',  rujion"  Here,  of  cour>e.  probable 
c»u<e  for  the  arrest  of  petitioner  George 
Ker  provided  that  valid  basi5. 

The  record  shous  that  peutioners  made 
n->  >t>jection  to  the  adniKMon  of  any  of  the 
e.idence,  thiis  failing  to  otxser-.e  a  state  pro- 
coduril  requiremen-  People  v  BrUt-iln.  149 
C.il  App  2d  201.  308  P2d  38  i  1  J57i  .  fee  Mapp 

V  Ohio,  supra  i367  US  at  tioJ.  note  9l  How- 
ever the  Dutrlct  Court  of  Appeal  passed  on 
the  isiue  of  the  narcotic^  ;*lie<.l  in  the 
ap.iTtment  presumab'.v  on  the  ground  that 
peiitiuners  preserved  that  question  by  their 
mL.t.on  under  }  905.  California  Penal  Code. 
which  w»i  d;rec'ed  toward  the  principal  ob- 
jection to  that  se.irch  — the  al.egcd  lack,  of 
probable  c.iuse  While  1 1 1  here  c.in  be  no 
question  as  to  the  proper  iHeadnote  34) 
presentation  of  a  federal  claim  when  the 
highest  sta'.e  court  p.vsie3  on  it,'  Raley  v 
Oh.o  360  U5  423  436  3  L  ed  2d  1344  1354.  79 
S  Cl  1257  I  1959 1,  there  Is  no  indication  in 
the  courts  opinion  that  It  passed  on  the 
l.-i^ue  of  the  !ie.irch  of  the  a'r..)mobUe.  nor 
Is  there  any  indication  in  the  petit  Innfrs' 
briefs  in  that  cvjurt  that  the  issue  was 
presented 

•  Mipp  V  Ohio.  367  US  643  6  L  ed  2d  1081. 
81  S  Ct  1684.  84  ALR2d  933  did  not  purport 
Uj  change  the  st^jndard.s  by  which  state 
searches  and  seizures  were  to  be  judge<l. 
rather  it  held  cn:v  that  the  ■exclusionary" 
rule  of  Weeis  v  United  States  232  US  383. 
58  L  ed  652.  34  S  Ct  341.  LRA1915B  834.  w.is 
applicable  to  the  SUtes 

Hale's  view  was  representative  A  man 
that  arrests  upton  suspicion  of  felony  m.iy 
break  open  doors.  If  the  party  refuse  upon 
demand  to  open  them  .  ■"  1  Hale.  Pleas 
of  the  Crown  i  1736  >    583   See  generally  Miller 

V  United  Slates  357  US  301.  306  310  2  L  ed 
2d  1332.  1336  1338  78  S  Ct  1190  Accarlno  v 
United  States  85  App  DC  394  .398  402.  179 
pad  456.  460-464  Thomas.  The  Execution  tf 
Waminta  of  Arrest,  |1962|  Crim  L  Rev  520. 
597    601-6O4 

"  Compare  also  the  statement  of  Bayley.  J  . 
In  Burdett  v  Abbot.  14  East  1,  162  163  104 
En?  Rep  501.  563  i  1811  i 

■Now  In  every  breach  of  the  peace  the  pub- 
lic are  considered  as  interefted  and  the  ex- 
ecution of  process  a^inst  the  offender  Is  the 
assertion  of  a  publ;c  right  and  In  all  such 
cases  I  apprehend  that  the  officer  has  i  right 
to  break  open  the  outer  do<.'r  provided  there 
la  a  request  of  admission  first  made  for  the 
purpofse.  and  a  denial  of  the  parties  who  are 
wltnln  •■ 

See  also  RatoUfTe  v  Burton  3  Bos  4  Pul  223. 
127  Eng  Rep  123  i  1802  >  .  Kerbey  v  Denby.  I 
M  &  W  336.  150  Eng  Rep  463  i  1838  i  .  cf    Park 

V  Evans  Hob  62  80  Eng  Rep  211;  Penton  v 
Brown.  1  Keble  698.  83  Eng  Rep  1193.  Perclval 

V  Slajnp    9  Ex  167.  156  Eng  Rep  71   (1853  I 

•See  generally  G.itewood  v  United  States. 
93  App  DC  226.  229,  209  F2d  789  791.  1  Bis- 
hop. New  Criminal  Procedure  1 2d  ed  1913). 
J  201.  1  Varon.  Searches.  Seizures  and  Im- 
munities 11961).  399  401  Day  and  Berkman. 
Search  and  Seizure  and  the  Exclusionary 
Rule:  A  Re-Examlnatlon  In  the  Wake  of 
Mapp  V  Ohio.  13  West  Res  L  Re'.  56.  79  80 
(19611 

="  Ala  Code.  Til  15  5  155.  Ariz  Rev  Slat 
Ann  s  13  1411;  Deerlng  s  Cal  Penal  Code 
;  844;  F!a  Slat  Ann  i  901  19(1).  Idaho  Coda 
;  19  611.  Burns'  Ind  Ann  Stat  i  9  1009,  lowa 
CJde  Ann  5  755  9.  Kan  Gen  Stat  5  62  1819. 
Ky  tXev  Stat  5  70  078;  Dart's  La  Cnm  Code, 
Art  72;  Mich  Slat  Ann  i  28  880.  Minn  Slat 
Ann  5  629  34.  Miss  Code  i  2471.  Mo  Rev  SUl 
!  54  4  200.  Mont  Rev  Code  \  94  6011.  Neb  R«v 
Sill  (29  411.  Ncv  Rev  Slat  1171.275,  Mc- 
Kmneys  NT  Crtm  Code  5  178,  NC  Gen  Slat 


S  15 -»4:  Page  3  Ohio  Rev  Code  Ann  5  2935  15 
Okla  Stat  Ann.  Tit  22.  5  194.  Ore  Rev  Stat 
5  133  320.  SC  C.xle  }  53  198;  SD  Code 
5  34  1606;  Tenn  Code  Ann  5  40  807.  Utah 
Code  Ann  77-13  12:  Wash  Rev  Code 
%  10  31  040:  Wyo  Comp  Stat  5  10  309 

Compare  Code  of  Crlni  Proc  American  Law 
Institute.  Offlclnl  Dr.ift  i  1930 1 .  5  28 

'  R.ght  of  Office-  to  break  into  bintd'.tig 
An  c'Ticer  In  order  t.^  mike  an  .nrrest  either 
by  virtue  of  a  w.irrant,  or  when  authorized 
to  mnke  such  arrest  for  a  felony  without  a 
warrant,  as  provided  in  section  21.  may  bretk 
cpen  n  door  or  window  of  any  building  In 
wlilcU  the  i>erson  to  be  arrested  Is  or  Is  rea- 
sonably believed  to  be  if  he  Is  refused  adinl'- 
tance  after  he  haj  announcsU  hi.s  auihorliy 
and  purpose  '" 

='  S^ee  also  Henry  v  United  States.  361  US 
98.  100.  101.  4  L  ed  2d  134.  137  138  80  S  Ct 
168.  Lasson.  The  History  and  LJe\  cl  jpment 
of  the  Fourth  .Amendment  t  ■  the  UnlM-d 
States  Constitution  il937),  c  II  Barrett. 
Pcrooaal  Rights,  Properly  Right.-,  and  the 
Fourth  Amendment.  I960  Supreme  Court  Re- 
view 46  70  71.  Comment.  Search  and  Seizure 
in  the  Supreme  Court  Shadi  *s  on  the 
Fourth  Amendment.  28  U  nf  Chi  L  Rev  6t.4. 
678-b79  11961)  Comp.ire  Ea.il-Inilia  Co  v 
Skinner   Comb  342  90  Eng  Rep  516 

■■  Lasson  The  History  and  Development  of 
the  Fourth  Amendment  to  the  United  States 
Con?ill-uilon  I  1937)    54 

-"  In  these  two  respects,  the  practice  of 
unannounced  police  entries  by  iilghl  Is  also 
cc'n!ilderably  more  otTenslve  to  the  rights 
protected  by  the  Fourth  Amendment  than 
the  use  of  hearh-lnspectlon  and  other  ad- 
ministrative powers  of  entry,  cnmernlng  the 
c  •nstltuMonallty  of  which  this  Court  has 
divided  sharplv.  Frank  1  Mirvland  359  US 
360.  3  L  ed  2d  877  79  S  Ct  804  supra;  Ohio 
et  re!  Eaton  v  P-lce  364  US  2fi  1  4  L  ed  2d 
1708  80  S  Ct  1463  Since  my  Brother  Clark 
does  not  rely  upon  either  of  those  decisions. 
I  have  no  occasion  to  discuss  further  the 
applicability  of  either  to  the  case  at  bar 
Pi  r  further  consideration  of  problems  raised 
by  those  canes,  see  generally  Waters  Rights 
of  Entry  In  Admlnls'rallve  Officers.  27  U  of 
Chi  L  Rev  79  (1959);  Commen",  State  Health 
In-pections  and  'Unreasonable  Search":  The 
Frank  Exclusion  of  Civil  Searches.  44  Minn  L 
R<-v  513  I  1960) 

-'  It  Is  not  clear  whether  the  English  law 
ever  recognized  such  an  exception  to  the  re- 
quirement of  nonce  or  awareness  See.  eg. 
Genner  v  Sparks  6  Mod  173.  87  Eng  Rep  928 
It  IS  stated  In  an  "CnglLsh  annotator's  note  to 
Scmaynes  Case  supra,  that  "If  a  man  being 
legally  arrested,  escapeth  from  the  officer,  and 
laketh  shelter  thouph  In  his  own  house,  the 
officer  may  upon  fresh  suit  break  open  doors 
In  order  to  retake  him,  having  first  glvea 
due  notice  of  his  business  and  demanded  ad- 
mission, and  been  refused  "  77  Eng  Rep.  at 
196  The  views  of  other  commentators  are 
Bunbtguous  on  this  point  See  e  g  2  Hawk- 
Ins  Pleas  of  the  Cr:>wn  (6th  ed  1787).  c  14, 
5  8  Blackstone's  view  was  that  "In  case  of 
felony  actually  committed  or  a  dangerous 
wounding,  whereby  felony  Is  like  to  ensue 
I  a  constable]  may  upon  probable  suspicion 
arrest  the  felon  and  for  that  purpose  Is  au- 
thorized I  as  up"n  a  Justices  warrant)  to 
break  open  doors  and  even  to  kill  the  felon 
If  he  cannot  otherwise  be  taken  ..."  4 
Commentaries  292 

-See  Professor  WUgus'  comment  "Before 
doors  are  broken,  there  must  be  a  necessity 
for  so  doing,  and  notice  of  the  au- 
thority and  purpose  to  make  the  arrest  must 
be  given  and  a  demand  and  refusal  of  ad- 
ml.sslon  must  be  made  unless  this  u  already 
underatood.  or  the  peril  u-ould  be  increased  ' 
WUgus  Arrest  Without  a  Warrant.  23  Mich 
L  Rev  541  798.  802  (19241  (Emphasis  sup- 
plied )  Cf  Accarlna  v  United  States.  85  App 
DC  394.  398  402.  179  F3d  456    460  464 

Compare  Lord  Mansfield  s  statement.  In 
1774    of   the   ratknale   for   the   requirement 


of  announcement  and  demand  for  admis- 
sion The  ground  of  It  Is  this;  that  other- 
wise the  consequences  would  be  fatal:  for 
It  would  leave  the  family  within,  naked  and 
exposed  to  thieves  and  robbers  It  Is  much 
better  thercf.ire.  says  the  law.  that  you 
should  wall  for  another  oppnrliinlty.  than 
do  an  act  of  violence  which  may  probably 
be  attended  with  such  dangerous  conse- 
quences" lee  v  Cian.'.el,  1  Cowp  1,  6-7,  98 
Eng  Rep  935.  938. 

•  The  comment  of  Rooke  J  .  In  Ratcllfte 
v  Bi;rton.  3  Bos  &  Pul  223.  230.  127  Enr; 
R-p  123.  127  (1B02).  Is  relevant  here-  "What 
a  prlvlScf-.e  will  be  allowed  to  sheriffs'  officers 
If  they  are  permitted  to  eflcct  their  search 
by  violence,  with  ut  making  that  demand 
which  posi.lbly  will  be  compiled  with,  and 
conequontly  violence  be  rendered  unneces- 
sary! '  This  view  cf  the  requirement  of  notice 
or  awarenes  has  Its  parallel  In  the  historic 
Ei'g:hh  requirement  that  an  arresting  officer 
nii.-t  cive  U'  tire  of  his  authority  and  ptir- 
p  Joe  to  one  whom  he  is  about  to  arrest.  In 
the  absence  of  such  notice,  unless  the  per- 
son being  arrested  already  knew  of  the  of- 
ficers authority  nnd  mls.Mon  he  was  Justified 
In  reslillng  by  force,  and  might  not  be 
I  lsarv;ed  with  an  additional  crime  If  Injury  to 
the  officer  resulted  The  ortaln  of  this  doc- 
trine appears  to  be  Mackalley's  Case.  9  Co 
Rep  65b,  69a.  77  En^  Rep  828.  835.  See  also 
Rex  v  Ceorpe.  11935]  2  DLR  516  (BCCt  App): 
Reglna  v  Beaiidetle,  118  Can  Crlm  Cases 
295  (Ont  Cl  App).  Compare,  e  g.  People 
v  Potter.  144  Cal  App  2d  350,  300  P2d  889. 
In  vkhlch  noncompliance  with  i  844  was  ex- 
cused because  the  defendant  was  known  to 
have  been  convicted  of  three  previous  rob- 
beries and  was  suspected  of  a  fouj^h — 
thought  In  fact,  upon  entering  his  hotel 
room  unannounced  and  by  means  of  a  key 
obtained  from  the  manager,  the  officers  found 
the  defendant  In  bed.  with  the  llghu  ofl. 
and  unarmed.  The  entry  occurred  after 
niiunl»;ht 

-■  The  Importance  of  this  consideration  was 
aptly  expressed  long  ago  by  Heath,  J.,  In 
RalcUne  V  Burton.  3  Bos  Ic  Pul  223.  23",  127 
En^  Rep  123.  126-127  (  1802)  : 

"The  law  of  England,  which  Is  founded  on 
reason,  never  authorises  such  outrageous  acts 
as  the  breaking  open  every  door  and  lock  in 
a  man  s  house  without  any  declaration  of 
the  authority  under  which  It  Is  done.  Such 
conduct  must  tend  to  create  fear  and  dismay, 
and  breaches  of  the  peace  by  provoking  re- 
sistance. This  doctrine  would  not  only  b« 
attended  with  great  mischief  to  the  persons 
against  whom  process  Is  Issued,  but  to  other 
persons  also,  since  it  must  equally  hold  good 
in  cases  of  prcxiess  upon  escape,  where  the 
party  hao  taJcen  refuge  In  the  bouse  of  a 
stranger  Shall  It  be  said  that  In  such  case 
the  officer  may  break  open  the  outer  door  of 
a  stranger's  house  vlthout  declaring  the  au- 
thority under  which  he  acts,  or  making  any 
demand  of  admittance?  No  entry  from  the 
books  of  pleading  has  been  cited  In  support 
of  this  Justification,  and  Semayne's  case  la  a 
direct  authority  agAlnst  It." 

=-  See  also  McDonald  v  United  SUtes,  339 
US  451,  460.  461.  93  L  ed  163,  160.  161.  69  Ct 
191  (Concurring  opinion)  for  Mr.  JusUc« 
Jackson  8  oonunent:  "Many  homeowners  In 
this  crime-beset  city  doubtless  are  armed. 
When  a  wotnan  sees  a  strange  man.  In  plain 
clothes,  prying  up  her  bedroom  window  and 
climbing  In,  her  natural  Impulse  would  be  to 
shoot  ' 

•■»  See.  e  g.,  Kamlsar,  Public  Safety  v  In- 
dividual Liberties:  Some  "Pacta  "  and  "The- 
ories," 53  J  Crlm  L.  Criminology  and  Police 
Science  171,  18a-190  (1962):  Rogge.  Book 
Review,  76HarvLRev  1516,  1522-1523  (1963). 

"  Compare  Justice  Traynor'a  recent  com- 
ment: 

"Nevertheless  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  still  confronts  a  special  new  resp>on- 
slblUty  of  Its  own.  Sooner  or  later  It  must 
establish   ground  rules  of  unreasonableness 
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to  coutiter  whatever  local  pressures  there 
might  be  to  spare  the  evidence  that  would 
6;)oil  the  exclusionary  rule.  Its  responsibility 
thus  to  exercise  a  restraining  influence  looma 
r.s  a  heavy  one.  It  is  no  mean  task  to  formu- 
1  to  f.ir-slghted  constitutional  standards  of 
uh.it  Is  unreasonable  that  lend  themselves 
re  ,dily  to  nailon-wlde  application."  Traynor, 
\!  pp  v  Ohio  at  Large  In  the  Fifty  States, 
;  '52  Duke  LJ  319,  328. 

-'  The  problems  raised  by  this  case  are 
c  rlaialy  not  novel  In  the  history  of  law  en- 
!  ■;  cement  One  of  the  very  earliest  cases  In 
this  field,  decided  more  than  three  centuries 
a  -o.  Involved  facts  strikingly  similar  to  those 
o'  the  Instant  case.  The  case  of  Waterbouse 
V  Saltmarsh.  Hob  263.  80  Eng  Rep  409,  arose 
out  of  the  service  by  a  sheriff  and  several 
baUlfTa  of  execution  upon  a  bankrupt.  These 
ot&cers,  having  entered  the  outer  door  of 
the  house  by  means  not  described,  "  ran  up 
to  the  chamber,  where  the  plaintiff  and  bis 
wife  were  in  bed  and  the  doors  lockt,  and 
knocking  a  little,  without  telling  what  they 
were,  or  wherefore  they  came,  brake  open 
the  door  and  took  him  .  .  ."  The  sheriff  was 
fined  the  substantial  sum  of  £200 — for  what 
the  court  later  described  in  a  collateral  pro- 
ceeding as  "the  unnecessary  outrage  and 
terror  of  this  arrest,  and  for  not  signifying 
that  he  was  sheriff,  that  the  door  might 
have  been  opened  without  violence  .  .  ." 
Hob.  at  264,  80  Eng  Rep,  at  409.  Compare  an- 
other early  case  involving  similar  problems. 
Park  v  Evans,  Hob  62.  80  Eng  Rep.  211,  In 
which  the  Star  Cbamber  held  unlawful  an 
entry  effected  by  force  after  the  entering 
officers  bad  knocked  but  failed  to  Identify 
their  authority  or  purpose.  The  Star  Cham- 
ber concluded  that  "the  opening  of  the  door 
was  occasioned  by  them  by  craft,  and  then 
used  to  the  violence,  which  they  Intended." 
"  Any  doubt  concerning  the  scope  of  the 
CaJlfomla  test  which  may  have  survived 
People  T  Maddox,  46  Cal  2d  301,  294  P2d  6, 
must  have  been  removed  by  the  later  case 
of  People  T  Hammond,  54  Cal  2d  846,  854, 
855.  9  Cal  Rptr  233,  357  P2d  289.  294: 

"When  there  Is  reasonable  cau.se  to  make 
an  arrest,  and  the  facts  known  to  the  ar- 
resting offlt;er  l>efore  his  entry  are  not  In- 
consistent -with  a  good  faith  belief  on  his 
part  that  compliance  with  the  formal  re- 
quirements of  .  ,  .  section  1844]  Is  excused, 
a  failure  to  comply  therewith  does  not  In- 
validate the  search  and  seizure  made  as  an 
Incident  to  the  ensuing  arrest." 

"  I  think  It  Is  unfortunate  that  this  Court 
accepts  the  Judgment  of  the  Intermediate 
California  appellate  court  on  a  crucial  ques- 
tion of  California  law — for  it  la  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  Califor- 
nia, the  final  arbiter  of  questions  of  Cali- 
fornia law,  would  have  condoned  the  will- 
ingness of  the  District  Court  of  Appeal  to 
excuse  noncompliance  with  the  California 
statute  under  the  facts  of  this  case.  For  the 
view  of  the  California  Supreme  Court  on  the 
scope  of  the  exception  untler  i  844.  see  e.g.. 
People  T  Martin,  45  Cal  2d  755,  290  P2d  855: 
People  T  Carswell,  51  Cal  2d  602,  335  P2d  99; 
People  r  Hammond,  54  Cal  2d  846,  9  Cal 
Rptr  283.  357  P2d  289. 

An  examination  of  the  California  decUlons 
which  have  excused  noncompliance  with 
5  844  reveals  the  narrow  scope  of  the  excep- 
tions heretofore  recognized — confined  for  the 
most  part  to  cases  in  which  officers  entered 
In  respon.se  to  cries  of  a  victim  apparently 
In  Imminent  danger,  e.g..  People  v  Roberts, 
47  Cal  2d  374,  303  P2d  721;  or  In  which  they 
first  knocked  at  the  door,  or  knew  they  had 
i.cen  seen  at  the  door,  and  then  actually 
heard  or  observed  destruction  of  erldenoe  of 
the  very  crime  for  which  they  had  oome  to  ar- 
roit  the  occupants,  see,  e.g..  People  v  Moore, 
no  Cal  App  2d  870,  295  P2d  969;  People  T 
Steinberg.  148  Cal  App  2d  855,  307  P2d  634: 
Pfople  V  Williams.  175  Cal  App  2d  774,  1 
Cal  Rptr  44;  People  v  Fisher,  184  Cal  App 
ad   308,   7   Cal   Rptr  461.   See   generally,  for 
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summary  and  dlacusslon  of  California  cases 
Involving  varloua  grounds  for  nonccwnpllance 
with  i  844,  Frlcke,  California  Criminal  Evi- 
dence <5th  ed  1960),  432-433:  Comment,  Two 
Teara  With  the  Caban  Rule,  9  Stan  L  Rev 
615,  526-^29  (1957). 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  this  case, 
there  were  three  opinions — one  by  Judge 
Clark,  one  by  Judge  Harlan,  and  one  by 
Judge  Brennan.  "Rie  Clark  opinion,  which 
represented  the  views  of  four  Judges,  and 
the  Brennan  opinion,  which  represented 
the  views  of  four  Judges,  agreed  on  the 
law.  They  disagreed  on  the  facts. 

They  all  agreed  that  in  the  case  of  a 
search  made  with  a  warrant  or  inciden- 
tal to  an  arrest,  the  fourth  amendment 
places  upon  the  officer  the  constitutional 
obligation  to  notify  the  occupants  of  the 
House  of  his  presence,  purpose,  and  au- 
thority, and  to  demand  that  they  open 
the  door  and  admit  him. 

If  an  officer  ordinarily  enters  a  house 
without  annoimcing  his  presence  and 
purpose  and  authority  and  making  the 
demand  for  his  admittance,  his  act  is  un- 
constitutional, regardless  of  whether  he 
is  making  an  arrest  or  making  a  search, 
and  the  evidence  obtained  must  be  ex- 
cluded. 

The  eight  Judges  in  the  Ker  case 
agreed  that  the  ruling  in  the  Mapp  case 
was  correct,  and  that  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment  had  made 
the  14th  amendment  applicable  to  the 
States  binding  on  State  officers. 

Justice  Harlan  disagreed  with  the  eight 
Judges.  He  said  he  did  not  adopt  the  in- 
corporation doctrine  that  the  matter  was 
to  be  tested  by  the  due  process  clause  of 
the  14th  amendment 

Justice  Clark  held,  and  three  Judges 
agreed  with  him,  that  on  the  particular 
facts  of  the  case,  the  officer  was  justified 
in  not  apprising  the  parties  of  his  pres- 
ence and  purpose  and  authority,  and  he 
could  gain  admittance  under  one  of  the 
exceptions  of  the  California  law. 

In  this  decision,  instead  of  being  in  dis- 
acreement  on  the  law  and  the  Constitu- 
tion, eight  Judges  agreed  on  the  law  and 
the  Constitution.  They  agreed,  in  three 
instances,  that  the  necessity  of  knocking 
and  demanding  admittance  did  not  ex- 
ist if  certain  circumstances  gave  the  of- 
ficer executing  the  warrant,  at  the  time 
he  undertook  to  execute  it,  notice  of  cer- 
tain facts.  The  first  was  that  those  with- 
in the  house  already  knew  of  the  pres- 
ence, the  purpose,  and  the  authority  of 
the  officer;  or.  second,  in  case  the  exist- 
ing circumstances  at  the  time  the  officer 
undertook  to  execute  the  warrant  gave 
him  notice  or  probable  cause  to  believe 
that  the  persons  within  the  house  were 
attempting  to  escape  or  to  destroy  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  the  things  sought  to 
be  seized  imder  the  warrant.  The  tliird 
exception  is  that  the  notice  and  demand 
will  place  the  officer  or  someone  in  the 
building  in  immlnoit  peril  of  bodily 
harm. 

Under  the  decision  and  concurrence  on 
the  Constitution  of  the  eight  Judges,  It  is 
absolutely  unconstitutional  for  an  officer 
executing  a  peace  warrant  to  break  and 
enter  a  house  without  first  giving  notice 
of  his  presence,  purpose,  and  authority 
and  demanding  admittance,  unless  the 
facts  existing   at   that  particular  mo- 


ment— not  at  the  time  he  gets  a  peace 
warrant  from  some  UJ3.  magistrate  miles 
away;  not  at  a  time,  hours  away,  when 
he  gets  a  peace  warrant,  but  at  that  spe- 
cific moment — make  it  plain  that  one  of 
these  three  conditions  exists. 

There  Is  now  no  Federal  no-knock 
statute.  Tliere  is  now  no  law  that  au- 
thorizes a  Federal  officer  to  enter  a  house 
without  giving  notice  when  he  under- 
takes to  execute  a  search  warrant.  I 
abhor  all  no-knock  statutes,  because  they 
enable  officers  of  the  law  to  break  into  a 
house  like  a  thief  in  tiie  night. 

So  it  Is  my  purpose,  when  the  time 
comes,  to  move  to  table  the  Griffin 
amendment,  because  I  think  any  amend- 
ment or  any  Federal  statute  that  au- 
thorizes a  no-knock  law  Is  subject  to 
great  abuses.  I  think  that  in  the  case  of 
section  702(b),  which  I  seek  to  strike, 
and  in  the  Griffin  amendment,  it  Is  im- 
constitutional  because  the  right  to  enter 
without  knocking  must  be  dependent 
upon  the  facts  existing  at  the  precise 
time  the  officer  makes  the  entry,  aiid  not 
at  the  time  that  he  gets  a  search  war- 
rant, which  may  occur  miles  away  and 
hours  away  in  point  of  time. 

So  I  am  going  to  move  to  table  the 
Griffin  amendment  at  the  appropriate 
time,  and  I  trust  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  share  my  view  that  a  no-kiKx;lc 
statute  is  incompatible  with  an  essentia! 
liberty  under  our  Constitution  and  will 
■vote  to  table.  But  if  we  are  going  to  have 
a  no-knock  statute,  I  want  to  have  a 
no-knock  statute  that  is  constitutional. 
So,  if  the  motion  to  table  shouM  fail, 
I  shall  offer  a  perfecting  amendment  to 
the  Griffin  amendment  which  would  be 
constitutional,  imder  the  decision  of  the 
eight  Judges  in  the  Ker  case,  because  it 
allows  the  officer  to  exercise  no-knock 
authority  when,  at  the  particular  time 
he  undertakes  to  enter  the  house,  he  has 
rxitice  of  the  facts  enumerated  In  that 
opinion  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gritfin),  Like 
the  original  provision  in  the  bill  to  which 
it  Is  directed.  Is  clearly  unconstitutional, 
not  only  under  the  Ker  case  but  under 
two  cases  from  the  State  of  California, 
the  law  of  which  State  was  involved  In 
that  case,  those  cases  being  the  People 
against  Santiago,  reported  in  76  Cali- 
fornia Reports  809,  and  the  People 
against  Gastelo,  reported  in  63  California 
Reports  at  page  10. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  opin- 
ions In  both  of  those  cases  be  printed  in 
the  Recoes  at  this  point,  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinions 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(76Cal.Rptr.  809] 
The  People,  Pi-AiNTirF  avd   Respokdent,   r. 
Mahlo   De  Saktiaco,   Defendant   and   Ap- 
pellant 

Cr.   12033. 

(Supreme  Court  of  California.  La  Bank. 
Apr.  24.  1969) 

Rehearing  Denied  May  21.  1969. 

The  Superior  Court,  Los  Angeles  Cotinty. 
Bichard  Schauer.  J.,  found  defendant  guilty 
of  possession  of  heroin  for  sale  and  he  ap- 
pealed from  the  order  denying  hia  motion 
for  new  trial.  The  Supreme  Court,  Sullivan, 
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J  .  held  that  where  decUion  holdins  that.  In 
absence  o(  special  circumstances  In  narcotics 
c.i^e  L>fficers  nnist  comply  wi'h  s'a*. u'.e  re- 
qviiriiii;  offlccr  to  .uim  uuce  his  au'. horry 
and  piirpLTse  t>efore  breaking  open  any  d-xir 
to  window  of  house  had  not  been  decided 
a'  time  ot  dPtendaut  s  trial,  defendants  fail- 
ure to  .\s6ert  noncompliance  wr.h  statute  as 
ground  of  objection  to  adml.-alon  of  evi- 
dence at  Ills  trial  did  not  preclude  his  as- 
&ertin;'  such  ground  on  appeal  The  court 
f\in.her  held  that  evidence  obtained  by  of- 
ficers; a  ho  had  no  warrant  and  who  forcibly 
entered  defendan;  s  premises  without  first 
announcinij  their  au'hority  and  purpose  was 
inadmi.-vslbie  m  defend.int  s  trial 

Reversed 

McComb.  J     dLssen'.ed 

Opinion  Cal  App    65  Cal  Rptr  252.  vacnted 

1  Arrest  C^63i4i     71  li3» 

Omcers  who  had  been  advised  ct  defend- 
ants narcotics  activities  by  reliable  In- 
former who  was  given  marked  money  and 
made  purchase  of  nar'  otus  from  tlelend.int 
had  probable  cause  lo  arrest,  de.'cndan'  and 
search  hUn 

2  Criminal  Law  C^I043.  2  1 

Genera::>  questions  rcU:ini<  to  admissi- 
bility of  evidence  will  not  be  reviewed  on  ap- 
peal absent  specific  and  timely  objection  at 
trial  on  ground  sought  to  tie  urged  on  ap- 
peal 

3  Criminal  Law  C=>1043l3). 

Where  decision  holding  that  In  absence 
of  special  clrctunstance.s  m  narcotics  case, 
oflicers  must  comply  with  statute  requiring 
oBBcer  lo  annovince  hu  authority  and  pur- 
pose before  breaking  open  any  rt  )0r  or  win- 
dow of  house  had  not  been  decided  at  time 
of  defendant  s  trial,  defendan*  s  failure  to  as- 
aert  noncompliance  with  statute  as  ground  of 
objection  to  admlSj>ion  of  evidence  at  his 
trial  did  not  preclude  his  asserting  such 
ground  on  appeal.  People  v  Flores  68  Cal  2d 
563  68  Cal  Rptr  161  440  P  2d  2.33  overruled 
and  cases  inconsistent  herewith  disapproved 
Wests  Ann  Evld  Code  S  353,  Wests  Ann 
Pen  Code.  5i  844    1531 

4  Arrest  C=6a 

Particular  reason  for  officer's  noncompli- 
ance with  statute  relating  to  announcement 
of  authority  and  purpose  before  breaking 
down  door  or  window  to  gain  admittance  to 
premises  must  be  based  upon  specific  facte 
of  case    West  5  Ann  Pen  Code,   i  844 

5  Arrest  C=68 

Officer's  general  knowledge  that  narcotics 
suspects  attempt  lo  get  rid  of  evidence  once 
officers  announce  their  presence  and  request 
admission  was  Insufficient,  in  abeence  of 
specific  facts  showing  that  defendant  in- 
tended to  get  rid  of  evidence,  to  susuiln 
noncompliance  with  statute  providing  that 
oOcers  must  announce  their  authority  and 
purpose  before  breaking  door  or  window  to 
gain  entry    Weal's  Ann  Pen  Code,   i  844 

6  Arrest  !:;=>68 

Reason  for  officer's  entry  without  an- 
nouncement must  be  additional  to  basic 
reason  for  entry  Wests  Ann  Penn  Code.  5  844. 

7  Arrest  C=68 

Where  officer  and  three  others  had  de- 
fendant's premises  under  surveillance  for 
some  time  and  defendant  who  had  been 
arrested  short  time  before  on  another  charge 
had  remained  In  area,  officer's  belief  that 
nonviolent  defendant  might  try  to  escape 
did  not  justify  noncompliance  with  statute 
requiring  officer  lo  announce  his  authority 
and  purpose  before  breaking  door  or  window 
to  gain  admission  West's  Ann  Pen  Code, 
i  844 

8  Criminal  Law  C=>394  4i  U  I 

Evidence  obtained  by  officers  who  had  no 
warrant  and  forcibly  entered  defendants 
premises  without  first  announcing  their 
authority  and  purpose  was  Inadmissible  In 
defendant's  trial   Wests  Ann  Pen  Code,  i  844 

Daniel  L  Dlntzer,  Los  Angeles,  under  ap- 
pointment by  Uie  Supreme  Court,  for  de- 
fendant and  appellant 

Thomas  C    Lynch,  Any    Gen.  William  E. 


James,  Asst  Atty  Gen  ,  and  Thom.is  Kerri- 
gan Deputy  Ally  Gen  ,  for  plaintlH  and 
respondent 

Evclle  J  Younger,  Dlst  Atty.  (Los  An- 
gelesi.  Harry  Wood  and  Harry  B  Sondheim. 
Deputy  Dist  Alty.s'.  as  amid  curiae  on  bthalf 
of  plaintiff  and  respondent 

St'LLlVAN,  Ju.sllce 

In  a  nonjury  trial  defendant  Mario  De 
Santiago  wa.s  acquitted  of  a  charge  of  sell- 
ing heroin  (Health  &  Saf  Code,  5  11501)  and 
conMcted  ol  the  possc-sloii  of  heroin  for 
sale  (Health  &  Saf  Cod,  5  1U>00  5)  His  mo- 
tion (or  a  new  trial  was  denied,  crimln.-il 
proceedings  were  adjourned  and  ifter  pri  - 
ceedings  had  pursuant  ti)  Welfare  and 
Institutions  Code  section  3051  et  scq  de- 
fendant was  committed  to  the  state  ho.-ipltal 
at  Corona  f' r  treatment  as  an  addict  We 
properly  entertain.  In  these  circumstance.s. 
delendant  s  appeal  fr'  m  the  order  denying 
las  motion  tor  a  ne-.v  irl.i! 

On  February  10,  1966  Deputy  Sherltfs  Tru- 
Jlllo  and  Pcnlaiid.  together  with  other  ol!i- 
cors.  by  prearrangemeni  met  one  Henry 
E.^trada.  a  reliable  infirmer  In  an  alley  ne.tr 
defendant's  apartment  Earlier  that  day 
E.strada  had  told  Deputy  TruJlllo  of  a  con- 
%ersation  with  delendant  during  which  the 
latter  stated  than  on  February  8  he  had  been 
arresied  by  n.ircotics  otlicers  f"r  marks." 
that  he  hail  tricked  them  into  releasing  him 
by  offering  to  help  them  .ipprehend  a  dope 
peddler,  but  that  he  never  contacted  the 
officers  Estrada  aKo  told  Deputy  TruJlllo 
that  he  had  purchased  heroin  from  defendant 
Qti  two  occasu  na  .\l  the  meeung  place  ne.^r 
the  apartment,  the  officers  searched  Estr.ida 
but  round  neither  contr,iband  nor  money  on 
his  person  They  then  supplied  him  with 
m,irked  currency  and  watched  him  proceed 
along  a  walk  leading  to  defendant  s  apirt- 
ment  About  !,ve  minutes  1  ler  Estrada  re- 
turned with  a  balloon  conMlnlng  white  p  iw- 
der  later  determined  to  be  hen  In  which  he 
s.iid  he  h,id  bought  Irum  defend.int  alter 
being  admitted  into  the  apartment 

The  deputies  thereupon  contacted  defend- 
ant s  landlord,  and  advised  the  latter  that 
they  were  conducting  a  narcotics  investiga- 
tion and  were  waiting  for  defendant  to  come 
out  of  the  apartment  so  that  they  would  not 
have  to  break  in  through  the  door  After 
waiting  an  hi  ur  for  delendant  to  leave. 
Deputy  Trujill<j  advised  the  landlord  that  the 
officers  would  have  to  make  a  forcible  entry 
Without  knocking  or  otherwise  demanding 
admittance  or  explaining  the  purpose  for 
which  admlttiince  was  desired.  Deputy  Tru- 
Jlllo kicked  open  the  door  lo  defendant's 
apartment  and  immediately  placed  defendant 
under  airest  •  A  search  of  defendant's  person 


'  Defendant  s  notice  of  appeal  was  filed 
prior  lo  the  1968  amendment  to  section  1237 
of  the  Penal  Code  which  provides  In  relevant 
part  that  "The  commitment  of  a  defendant 
for  narcotics  addiction  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  final  Judgment  within  the  meaning  of  this 
section  90  days  after  such  commitment  "  The 
former  section  1237.  as  amended  In  1965, 
provided  that  an  appeal  might  be  taken 
Prom  an  order  denying  a  motion  for  a  new 
trial,  in  cases  where  the  defendant  Is  com- 
mitted before  final  Judgment  for  •  •  •  nar- 
cotics addiction" 

•At  trial  Deputy  TruJlllo  ga\e  the  follow- 
entry  '  Q  |by  the  prosecutor  |  Why  Is  It  that 
you  didn't  announce  that  you  were  police 
officers  before  you  went  In?  A  Because  It's 
been  our  experience  that  when  making  an 
arrest  of  that  type,  that  when  you  announce 
yourself,  there  is  usually  a  rush  to  the  bath- 
room and  there  Is  a  flushing  of  narcotics — 
anyway,  the  person  will  try  to  get  rid  of 
narcotics  In  one  manner  or  another  Q  Did 
you  have  any  knowledge  of  the  defendant's 
background  so  far  as  any  possible  use  of  vio- 
lence 18  concerned?  A  I  have  arrested  the 
defendant  before,  as  to  violence,  maybe  an 
escape,  but  that's  all  ' 


uncovered  In  his  pants  pocket  four  more  hal- 
lo.>iis  containing  a  similar  white  powder 
later  shown  to  be  heroin  Narcotics  supplies 
and  paraphernalia  used  for  diluting  and 
packaging  heroin.  sc>me  of  which  materials 
cont.unlng  residues  of  heroin,  were  found  in 
ihe  apartment  Defendant's  wallet,  found  in 
the  pocket  of  a  coat  hanging  In  a  closet, 
contained  the  m.irked  currency  earlier  sup- 
plied to  Estrada  Deputy  Pcnland  observed 
puncture  wounds  '24  hours  to  two  weeks 
old.  nc.ir  the  Inner  elbows  of  defendants 
arni.s 

1 1 1  Tlie  deputies  were  not  armed  with  a 
se  irch  <  r  arrest  warrant  nl  the  time  of  their 
eniry  Into  the  apartment  However  the  rec- 
ord clearly  shows  that  Estrada  was  a  reliable 
Informant  and  that  the  Information  obtained 
Ircm  him  by  the  deputies  constituted  rea- 
sc  liable  cause  to  make  an  arrest  and  search 
without  a  warrant  (People  v  Prewltt  (195'J) 
32  Cal  2d  330,  337.  341,  P2d  1;  Wlllson  1  Su- 
prncr  Court  i  I956|  46  Cal  2d  291.  294-295. 
204  P2d  36.  People  v  Boyles  (19551 
45  Cal  2d  652.  650.  290  P  2d  535)  Defend- 
ants contention  that  there  was  no  probable 
cause  for  his  arrest  and  for  the  subsequent 
search  of  his  person  and  premises  must  there- 
f.TC  fall 

He  further  contends,  however,  that  the 
trial  court  committed  prejudicial  error  In 
admitting  In  evidence  the  heroin  and  certain 
narcoMcs  paraphernalia  since  such  evidence 
was  obtained  as  the  result  of  an  unlawful 
entry  by  the  deputies  who  f.illed  to  comply 
M.th  the  provisions  of  Penal  Code  section 
K44  That  section  provides:  "To  make  an  ar- 
rest, a  private  person,  if  the  offense  be  a 
felony  and  In  nil  cases  a  peace  officer,  may 
break  open  the  door  or  window  of  the  hou.';e 
in  which  the  person  to  be  arrested  Is.  or  In 
which  they  have  reasonable  grounds  for  be- 
lieving him  to  be.  after  having  demanded 
admittance  and  explained  the  purpose  for 
which  admittance  Is  desired." 

|2|  At  the  outset  of  our  examination  of 
this  Contention  we  are  met  with  the  fact 
that  defendant  failed  lo  object  to  the  ad- 
mission of  the  subject  evidence  on  the 
ground  which  he  now  advances. >  It  is  the 
general  rule,  of  course,  that  questions  re- 
lating lo  the  admissibility  of  evidence  will 
not  be  reviewed  on  appeal  absent  a  spe- 
cific and  timely  objection  at  trial  on  the 
ground  sought  to  be  urged  on  appeal.  (Peo- 
ple v  Robinson  (1965l  62  Cal.  2d  889,  894,  44 
Cal  Rpld  762.  402  P  2d  834;  People  v.  Rojaa 
(19611  55  Cal  2d  252.  260.  10  Cal.  Rptr.  465, 
358  P  2d  921,  85  A  L  R.  2d  252;  see  generally 
Wilkin.  Cal  Evidence  (2d  ed  1966).  (  1285,  p 
1188  )  '  Defendant  urges,  however,  that  that 
rule  should  be  held  Inapplicable  to  the  In- 
stant case  because  an  objection  on  the  ground 
of  noncompliance  with  section  844  would  have 
been  wholly  without  support  In  the  law  as  It 
stood  at  the  time  of  trial  Reference  Is  made 
to  the  fact  that  People  v  Oastelo  (1967)  67 
Cal  2d  586.  63  Cal  RpU.  10.  432  P  2d  706, 
upon  which  defendant  bases  his  contention 
on  appeal,  was  not  yet  decided  at  the  time 
of  trial,  and  he  urges  that  that  case  repre- 
sents a  change  In  the  law  so  significant  as  to 
excuse  his  failure  to  object  at  trial. 

In  other  instances  we  have  excused  a  fail- 
ure to  object  where  to  require  defense  coun- 
sel to  raise  an  objection  "would  place  an  un> 
reasonable  burden  on  defendants  to  antici- 
pate unforseen  changes  in  the  law  and  en- 
courage fruitless  objections  In  other  situa- 
tions where  defendants  might  hope  that  an 
established     rule     of     evidence     would     be 


'  At  trial  defendant  unsuccessfully  moved 
to  suppress  the  subject  evidence  on  the 
grounds  that  there  was  no  probable  cause  to 
arrest  and  no  warrants  had  been  obtained. 
The  ground  of  noncompliance  with  section 
844  was  not  mentioned. 

•  See  also  Evidence  Code  section  353.  in  ef- 
fect January  1.  1967.  after  the  trial  of  this 
case. 
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changed  on  appeal."  (People  v.  Kitchens 
( 1956)  46  CalJd  260.  263.  294  P.2d  17.  19:  aee 
also  People  t.  HlUery  (1965)  62  Cal.2d  692, 
711-712.  44  Cal.Rptr.  30.  401  P.2d  382.)  In 
Kitchens  the  failure  to  raise  a  timely  objec- 
uon  was  excused  because  that  case  was  tried 
before  our  decision  In  People  v.  Cahan  (1955) 
44  Cal.2d  434  282  PJ2d  905.  U  AX.R.2d  513.  at 
a  time  when  the  trial  coiu-t  was  bound  by  ear- 
lier decisions  to  the  effect  that  Illegally  ob- 
tained evidence  was  nevertheless  admissible. 
It  was  deemed  that  only  in  trials  commenc- 
ing after  Catian  could  defense  counsel  have 
reasonably  been  expected  to  object  to  the  re- 
ceipt of  such  evidence,  and  his  failure  to  do 
so  was  excused  In  Kitchens. 

The  crucial  question  confronting  u.s  In  the 
case  at  bench  Is  whether  or  not  the  rule 
announced  In  Gastelo,  the  content  of  which 
we  examine  below,  represented  such  a  sub- 
stantial change  In  the  former  rule  as  to 
excuse  an  objection  anticipating  tbat  de- 
cision. We  are  guided  In  this  inquiry  not  by 
metaphysical  considerations  as  to  what  the 
law  "was"  preceding  Gastelo,  but  by  prac- 
tical considerations  as  to  what  competent 
and  knowledgeable  members  of  the  legal 
profession  should  reasonably  have  concluded 
the  law  to  be.  This  is  the  approach  under- 
taken by  us  in  Kitchens,  where  we  empha- 
sized the  reasonable  expectations  of  coun- 
sel at  the  time  of  trial: m  view  of  the 

decisions  of  this  court  prior  to  People  v. 
Cahan.  tvprm.  an  objection  would  have  been 
futile,  and  "The  law  neither  does  nor  requires 
idle  acts.'  Civ.  Code  i  35.32."  (46  Cal.2d  at 
p.  263,  2»4P.2dat  p.  i9.) 

'We  therefore  undertake  to  determine  the 
state  of  the  law  as  It  would  have  appeared 
to  competent  and  knowledgeable  counsel  at 
the  time  of  the  trial  of  the  Instant  case 
which  took  place  prior  to  our  decision  In 
Gastelo. 

^  ,  In  1956  we  held  in  the  leading  case  of 
g  i  People  ▼.  Uaddos  (1956)  46  Cal.ad  301,  294 
P  2d  6.  that  the  requirements  of  section  844 
are  "limited  by  the  common  law  rules  that 
compliance  is  not  required  if  the  officer's 
peril  would  have  been  increased  or  the 
arrest  frustrated  had  he  demanded  entrance 
and  stated  his  purpose."  (46  Cal.  2d  at  p. 
306.  294  P.2d  at  p.  9.)  In  that  case  poUce 
officers,  having  probable  cause  to  believe 
that  the  defendant  was  selling  narcotics. 
went  to  his  residence  and  knocked  on  the 
door.  One  of  the  officers  heard  a  male  voice 
say  "Walt  a  minute  "  and  also  heard  the 
sound  of  retreating  footsteps.  He  kicked  the 
door  open  and  apprehended  the  defendant. 
On  the  basis  of  these  circumstances  we  con- 
cluded that  "When  as  in  this  case,  (the  of- 
ficer j  has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  a 
felony  is  being  committed  and  hears  re- 
treating footsteps,  the  conclusion  that  his 
peril  would  be  increased  or  that  the  felon 
would  escape  if  he  demanded  entrance  and 
explained  his  piu-pose,  is  not  vmreasonable." 
(46  Cal.ad  at  p.  306.  294  P.2d  at  p.  9.) 

Subsequent  pre-<>(utelo  decisions  of  this 
court  which  applied  the  so-called  "Uaddoz 
exceptions"  invariably  involved  specific 
factual  elements  comparable  to  the  "retreat- 
ing footsteps  '  In  Uaddax — tbat  is,  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  the  entry  in  question 
by  which  the  officers  oould  reasonably  oon- 
cluda  that  announcement  would  increase 
their  own  peril  or  frustrate  the  arrest.  We 
summarized  some  of  these  decisions  In 
Gastelo  as  follows:  "•  •  'in  People  v.  Car- 
rlllo  (1966)  64  Cal  2d  387.  50  Cal.  Rptr.  185, 
412  P.2d  377.  entry  followed  a  knock  and  ob- 
servation of  suspicious  movements.  In  Peo- 
ple V.  Smith  (1966)  63  Cal.  2d  779.  48  Cal. 
Rptr.  382.  409  P.  2d  222.  and  Pec^^le  v.  GU- 
bert  (1965)  63  Cal.  2d  690.  47  Cal.  Rptr.  909, 
408.  PJJd  365.  the  officers  were  In  fresh  pur- 
suit of  gun-wleldlng  defendants.  SUnllarly, 
In  People  v.  Hammond  (1960)  54  Cal.  3d  846. 
9  Cal.  Kptr.  233.  357  PJld  289.  officers  had 
cause  to  believe  defendant  had  a  gun  and 
was  under  the  influence  of  heroin  at  the  tlnM 


of  arrest."  (People  v.  Gasielo,  tupra,  67  Cal. 
2d  at  p.  688,  63  Oal.  Rptr.  at  p.  12,  432  P.2d 
at  p.  708.) 

However,  numerous  decisions  of  the  Courts 
of  Appeal,  some  at  which  were  filed  within 
months  of  tbe  Maddox  decision,  undertook  to 
excuse  compliance  with  section  814  or  its 
counterpart  section  1531  ■  In  the  absence  of 
such  or  similar  circumstances.  Moreover,  la 
a  number  of  these  cases  the  defendant's 
petition  for  a  hearing  In  this  court  was 
dented. 

The  first  of  these  cases  was  People  v.  King 
(1956)  140  Cal.App.ad  1.  294  PJ2d  972.  There 
officers  having  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  the  occupant  of  a  certain  residence  was 
engaging  In  bookmaking  went  to  the  address 
In  question.  An  officer  knocked  on  the  door 
and  identified  himself.  After  waiting  about 
two  minutes  and  receiving  no  response,  he 
made  a  forced  entry  Into  the  premises.  On 
appeal  the  court  concluded  that  section  844 
was  not  complied  with  since  the  record  failed 
to  disclose  whether  the  officer  "demanded 
admittance  and  explained  the  purp>oee  for 
which  admittance  Is  desired"  ({  844.  cf.  Peo- 
ple V.  CockreU  (1865)  63  Cal.2d  659.  665-666. 
47  Cal.  Rptr.  788,  408  P.2d  116;  People  v. 
Resales  (1968)  68  Cal.2d  299.  302.  66  Cal, 
Rptr.  1.  437  P.ad  480),  but  held  nevertheless 
that  such  oompUance  was  excused  under 
Jfaddoz.  No  explanation  for  this  holding  was 
offered  other  than  a  long  quotation  from  the 
Maddox  opinion.  TIUb  court  denied  a  hearing 
less  than  two  months  after  the  Maddox 
decision. 

A  year  later.  In  People  v.  Shelton  (1957) 
151  Cal.App.2d  587,  311  P.2d  859,  a  rationale 
for  King  and  sUnllar  cases  was  articulated. 
There  oiBoen  again  went  to  the  residence  of 
one  whom  they  reasonably  believed  to  be 
engaging  In  bookmaking.  After  ringing  the 
doorbell  and  waiting  "for  one-half  minute," 
they  forced  the  door  with  a  sledgehammer. 
The  court  found  that  oompUance  with  sec- 
tion 844  was  excused  under  Uaddox:  "In 
view  of  the  case  with  which  guilty  persons 
may  destroy  records  of  bets  (as  appellant  in 
fact  was  doing  when  the  officers  forced  an 
entry  Into  his  home)  we  cannot  say  that  the 
officers'  conduct  in  this  case  was  not  justi- 
fied •  •  •.-  (151  Cal_App.2d  at  p.  588.  Sll 
P.2d  at  p.  860).  Similarly,  In  People  v.  Rus- 
sell (1963)  223  CalJ^p.  2d  733,  36  Cal.Rptr. 
27,  the  court  Justified  the  officers'  noncom- 
pliance with  section  844  solely  on  the  basis 
of  the  kind  of  criminal  activity  In  which 
they  had  reasonable  cause  to  believe  defend- 
ant was  engaging:  "£xi>erlenced  In  book- 
making  activities,  familiar  with  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  carried  on  and  the  habits 
of  those  so  engaged,  and  knowing  the  prac- 
tices employed,  the  papers,  apparatus  and 
paraphernalia  used,  and  the  case  with  which 
records  of  bets  can  be  destroyed,  [the  officer] 
was  justified  In  assiunlng  that  if  he  first 
informed  the  occupant  of  his  presence  and 
demanded  admission  to  the  premises,  the 
latter  might  become  alarmed  and  break  the 
telephone  connection,  attempt  to  destroy 
betting  markers  and  other  incriminating 
evidence,  and  try  to  leave."  (223  Cal.App.2d 
at  p.  737,  36  CalJ3ptr.  at  p.  29.)  This  court 
denied  a  hearing. 

The  above  rationale,  first  employed  in 
bookmaking  cases,  was  also  applied  to  nar- 
cotics cases.  (See  People  v.  Sayles  (1956) 
140  Cal.App.2d  657,  295  P.2d  579;  People  v. 
Morris  (1958)  167  CalJVpp.2d  81.  320  App.2d 
67;  People  v.  Miller  (1958)  162  Cal.  App.  2d 
96.  328  P2d  506;  People  v.  Covan  (1960)  178 
Cal.App.2d  416,  2  CaLRptr.  811  (hearing 
denied);  People  v.  Montano  (1960)  184  Cal. 
App.2d  199.  7  Calltptr.  S07;  People  v.  Gau- 


•  Section  1531  provides:  '"Hie  officer  may 
break  open  any  outer  or  Inner  door  or  window 
of  a  house,  or  any  part  of  a  house,  or  any- 
thing therein,  to  execute  the  warrant,  if, 
after  notice  of  his  authortty  and  purpose,  he 
Is  refused  admittance." 


thler  (1962)  205  CalApp.2d  419.  22  CalJlptT. 
888  (hearing  denied  j;  People  v.  Guthaus 
(1962)  208  Cal.App.ad  7B5.  25  Cal.  Rptr.  735 
[  hearing  denied] :  People  v.  Villanueva  ( 1963) 
220  C;al.AppJd  443,  33  Cal.Rptr.  811  (hearing 
denied]:  People  v.  Samuels  (1964)  229  Cal. 
App.2d  351,  40  Cal.Rptr.  290  (hearing 
denied):  People  v.  Halloway  (1964)  230  Cal. 
App  2d  834.  41  Cal.Rptr.  325;  People  v.  Man- 
rlguez  (1965)  231  CalApp.2d  725.  42  Cal. 
Rptr.  157;  People  v.  Agullar  (1965)  232  Cal. 
App.2d  173,  42  CalJlptr.  666;  People  v.  King 
(1965)  234  CalApp.2d  423,  44  Cal.  Rptr,  500 
(hearing  denied);  People  v.  La  Peluso  (1966) 
239  Cal_App.2d  715,  49  CalJiptr.  85  (hearing 
denied) .)  Its  first  articulation  in  the  context 
of  narcotics  came  in  the  case  of  People  v. 
Guthaus,  supra  208  Cal.App.2d  785,  25  Cal. 
Rptr.  735,  where  the  Court  of  Appeal,  hold- 
ing that  axi  unannounced  entry  was  justified 
under  the  "Maddox  exceptions"  to  section 
844.  stated:  "In  this  case  the  sheriff's  dep- 
uties had  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
a  felony  was  being  committed  in  the  house, 
to  wit,  the  possession  and  sale  of  narcotics. 
As  experienced  members  of  a  narcotics  squad, 
they  were  entitled  to  conclude  In  good  faith 
that  If  they  Informed  the  defendant  of  their 
presence  and  demanded  admission  before 
breaking  into  the  premises,  he  might  at- 
tempt to  dispose  of  the  narcotics  then  in  his 
possession."  (208  CaI.App.2d  at  p.  791,  25 
Cal.Rptr.  at  p.  738.)  The  defendant's  petition 
for   a  hearing  was  denied  by  this  court. 

Siznilar    statements    of    the    rationale    In 
question   were   expressed   In   later  narcotics 
cases    (see    People    v.    Samuels,    supra,   229 
CalJ^p.2d  351.  361,  40  CalJlptr.  290  (hear- 
ing denied];  People  v.  Holloway.  supra.  230 
Cal.App.2d  834.  840.  41  Cal.Rptr.  325),  and 
Its   ultimate   formulation   was  advanced  in 
People    T.    Manriquez,    supra,    231    Cal.App. 
2d  726.  42  CalJBptr.  157.  a  case  whose  facts 
are  strikingly  similar  to  those  In  the  case 
now  before  us.  There  police  officers,  suspect- 
ing the  defendant  of  dealing  in  narcotics, 
provided   an   informer   with   money,   having 
recorded    the    serial    numbers    thereof,   and 
sent  him  to  the  defendant's  house  in  order 
to  make  a  purchase.  'When  the  informer  re- 
turned 'Without  the  money  and  'with  a  quan- 
tity of  heroin,  the  officers  made  an  unan- 
nounced forcible  entry  into  the  house.  At 
trial  one  of  the  officers  testified  as  foUows 
relative  to  his  reasons  for  the  mode  of  entry: 
"It  has  been  my  experience  that  people  In- 
volved in  narcotic  trafficking  will  always  at- 
tempt   to    dispose    of    evidence,    either    by 
flushing    or    some    other    disposal    In    the 
house."    (231   Cal.App.2d   at  p.   728,  42   Cal. 
Rptr.  at  p.  159.)  The  Coiut  of  Appeal,  hold- 
ing that  noncompliance  with  section  844  was 
excused,  stated:   "We  need  not  here  deter- 
mine how  far  in  non-nan^tic  cases,  a  gen- 
eral course  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  most 
law   violators   could   be   used   as   an  excuse 
for  Ignoring  the  statutory  mandate  expressed 
In  section  844.  At  least  In  cases  of  suspected 
narcotic  violations,  the  evidence.  In  the  form 
of  narcotics  or  marked  nKmey.  is  of  a  kind 
susceptible   of   destruction   in   a   matter   of 
seconds.  We  think  that  where,  as  here,  the 
officers    are   dealing   with    an   offense   com- 
mitted within  minutes  of  the  entry,   their 
belief  In  the  necessity  for  Immediate  entry 
without  warning — a  belief  accepted  and  con- 
curred In  by  the  trial  court — cannot  be  dis- 
regarded on  appeal.  As  was  pointed  out  In 
People  V.  Maddox   (1956)   46  Cal.2d  301,  306, 
294  P.ad   6,   the   rule   requiring   warning   is 
statutory  and  not  constitutional;  it  may  and 
should  yield  to  the  practical  necessities  of 
reasonable  law  enforcement  activity."    (231 
Cal  App2d   at  pp.    728-729,   42   Cal.Rptr.   at 
p.  160.) 

P^m  the  foregoing  summary  It  is  mani- 
fest that,  prior  to  the  Gastelo  case,  compe- 
tent and  knowledgeable  defense  counsel 
concerned  with  preventing  the  admission  of 
evidence  obtained  by  means  of  an  entry 
which  failed  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
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of  section  844  or  section  1531  could  only  have 
CT-incUided  that  compliance  with  these  sec- 
tions was  excused  by  law  wl'.hout  any  show- 
inic  of  p,u-tlcn!aLr  exigency  whenever  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  sought  was  such  M 
to  facilitate  easy  disposal'  In  Gaf^c.o  how- 
ever we  held  precisely  to  the  contrary.  ■•  •  • 
wo  have  excused  compliance  wi'h  the  statute 
m  accordance  with  established  common  law 
exceptions  to  the  notice  and  demand  re- 
riuirements  on  the  basis  of  the  specific  facts 
involved  No  such  basis  exists  for  nullifying 
the  statute  In  all  narcotics  case-;,  and.  by 
logical  extension  in  all  other  c;'.?es  invdvlng 
easily  disposable  evidence"  (67  Cal  2d  at  p 
588.  63  Ca:  Rptr  at  p  13  4.33  P  2d  at  p  708  ) 
|3|  We  do  not  believe  that  we  can  demand 
of  defendants  or  their  counsel  the  prescience 
necessary  to  anticipate  that  a  rule  so  deeply 
rooted  aa  that  whose  history  we  have  outlined 
above  would  be  suddenly  extirpated  "A  con- 
trary holding  would  place  an  unreasonable 
burden  on  defendants  to  anticipate  unfore- 
seen changes  in  the  law  aind  encourage  fruit- 
less objections  m  other  situations  where  de- 
fendants might  hope  that  an  established  rule 
of  evidence  would  be  changed  on  appeal  " 
(People  V  Kiu-hens  supra  46  Cal  2d  260 
263.  294  P2d  17.  19  1  We  therefore  hold 
that  defendant  Is  not  pre<-!uded  from 
raising  for  the  flni  time  on  this  appeal  his 
objection  ba^ed  upon  section  844  of  the 
Penal  Code  " 

We  turn  to  the  merlt.s  of  defendants  con- 
tention Plrst.  It  clearly  appears  that  the 
forced  entry  here  In  question  was  effected 
absent  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
aectlon  844.  for  the  ofllcers  made  no  elTorta 
of  any  kind  to  announce  their  presence  prior 
to  entry.  (Cf  People  v  Cockrell  r^ipra.  63 
Oal  3d  659.  665-666.  66  Cal  Rptr  1.  437  P  2d 
489  )  Thus,  the  question  t)efore  us  whether 
such  compliance  was  excvised  under  the 
common  law  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  an- 
nouncement which  were  first  set  forth  by 
this  court  in  Maddoz 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Deputy 
TruJUlo.  which  is  set  forth  In  relevant  part 
tn  footnote  2.  onr?  there  were  two  reasons 
for  the  manner  of  entry  undertaken  The 
first  of  these  was  the  officers  general  experi- 
ence relative  to  the  propensity  of  narcotics 
violators  to  dispose  of  evidence  upon  being 
Informed  of  the  pre.->ence  of  police  The  sec- 
ond was  the  olTlcers  knowledge  of  defend- 
ant's particular  propensity  to  at'empt  escape 
and  his  motive  for  such  an  attempt  In  the 
circumstances  We  consider  each  of  these 
reasons  in  order 

|4|  Our  decision  In  Peuple  v  Gastelo. 
supro,  67  Cal  2d  586  63  Cal  Rptr  10  432  P  2d 
706.  clearly  forecloses  the  propriety  of  non- 
compliance with  section  844  or  Its  counter- 
part section  1531  when  such  noncompliance 
Is  based  solely  upon  an  olBcer  s  genera!  ex- 
perience relative  to  the  dlspo^ablllty  of  the 
kind  of  evidence  sought  and  the  propensity 


•Although  in  most  cases  employing  the 
above  rationale  the  evidence  sought  was 
either  narcotics  or  bookmaklng  parapher- 
nalia, at  least  one  decision  indicated  a 
broader  application  extending  to  other  types 
of  easily  disposable  evidence  (People  v 
Phillips  (1966)  240  CalApp2d  197.  203.  49 
Cal  Rptr  480.  reversed  on  other  grounds, 
386  CS  212.  87  3  Ct  977  17  L  Ed  2d  870  ) 
In  People  v  Plores  il968»  68  Cal  2d  563. 
68  Cal  Rptr  161.  440  P  2d  233.  we  held  that 
the  defendant  was  precluded  by  his  failure 
to  object  at  trial  Irom  raising  on  appeal  the 
l36ue  of  noncompliance  with  section  1531 
iip<jn  execution  of  the  search  warrant  therein 
The  instant  opinion  reflects  our  reconsidera- 
tion of  this  conclusion  upon  further  ex- 
tensive reflection.  People  v  Flores  Is  over- 
ruled to  the  extent  it  is  inconsistent  here- 
with People  V  De  Leon  (19681  260  A  C  A, 
155.  67  Cal  Rptr  45.  and  People  v.  Perez 
(1968)  2«7  AC  A  300  72  Cal  Rptr  746.  are 
disapproved  to  the  same  extent. 


of  oilenders  to  effect  dl.sposal.  "Just  as  the 
p<;Iloe  must  have  sulBclently  particular  rea- 
son to  enter  at  a'.I  so  must  they  have  some 
particul.ir  reason  to  enter  in  the  manner 
chosen  ■  (67  Cal  2d  at  p  589.  63  Cal  Rptr.  at 
p  12.  4J2  P2d  at  p  708  )  Moreover,  the  par- 
tlcul.ir  reason  lor  entry  must  be  based  upon 
the  specific  facts  of  the  cate  Thus  where  of- 
ficers have  obtained  particular  information 
which  leads  them  to  rea.<.onably  conclude 
that  the  occupants  of  an  apartment  or  resi- 
dence have  specifically  roM'lved  to  effect  dis- 
posal In  the  event  of  police  Intrusion  or 
have  made  specihc  preparatliiis  in  that  re- 
gard I  see  People  v  Barnett  (19581  156  Cal. 
App2d  803.  805.  320  P  2d  l-'8.  People  v 
Steinberg  (  1957)  148  Ca!  App  2d  855  857  307 
P  2d  6341  or  when  olTlcers  prior  to  entry  are 
able  to  detect  activity  from  within  which 
leads  them  to  reasonably  conclude  that  the 
occupants  .u-e  then  encaged  m  the  destruc- 
tion or  concealment  of  evidence   i  see  People 

V  Carrillo.  siipra  64  Cal  2d  387  50  Cal  Rptr. 
185.  412  P  2d  377  People  v  Maddox.  supro, 
46  Cal  2d  301  294  P  2d  6  People  v  Morales 
(19681  259  AC  A  294  66  Cal  Rptr  234.  Peo- 
ple V  Satterfteld  il967i  252  Cal  App  2d  270. 
60  Cal  Rptr  7.53  People  v  Manning  (1966) 
239   Ca!  App  2d   416    49  C.U  Rptr    433.    People 

V  Moore  i  1956)  140  C.U  App  2d  870.  295  P  2d 
yHO)  nil  unannounced  entry  may  be  Justi- 
fied In  these  cases,  however.  comp'i''"'-'e 
with  the  applicable  knock-and-notlce  provi- 
sion Is  excused  not  becau.se  of  a  blanket  rule 
based  on  the  type  of  crime  Involved  but  be- 
cause the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
cAse  give  rise  to  a  reasonable  belief  that  im- 
mediate action  Is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  physical  evidence 

I  51  In  the  instant  case  the  record  dlscloees 
no  particular  circumstances  upon  the  bitsis 
of  which  the  officers  could  have  reasonably 
concluded  that  defendant  harbored  a  present 
intention  to  dlsp»>se  of  evidence  Nor  does  It 
disclose  any  particular  circumstances  prior 
to  the  actual  entry  which  would  have  sup- 
ported a  reasonable  conclusion  that  defend- 
ant was  then  engaged  in  the  destruction  or 
concealment  of  evidence  Therefore  the  un- 
announced entry  In  violation  of  section  844 
may   not   be  excused   on   these   t-roiinds 

[6|  In  reaching  the  ab<jve  conclusion  we 
have  not  disregarded  the  suggestion  of  ami- 
cus curiae  th.it  compliance  with  kn'3ck-and- 
notice  provisions  should  be  excused  when  an 
officer  has  personal  knowledge  that  a  felony 
is  being  committed  In  an  apartment  or  resi- 
dence con'empor.meously  with  hu  entry. 
Aside  from  the  dllBcultles  Inherent  In  de- 
terminations as  to  what  constitutes  '  per- 
s.jnal  knowledge"  on  the  part  of  the  ofHrcr  It 
is  clear  that  his  knowledge  or  belief  that  a 
felony  is  being  committed  relates  to  probable 
cause  for  arrest-  not  to  the  imminence  of 
disposal  of  evidence  As  we  stated  In  Gaatflo 
and  have  reiterated  above  "Just  as  the  police 
must  have  siifflclently  particular  re.tson  to 
enter  at  all  so  must  "hey  have  some  par- 
ticular rea.son  to  enter  In  the  manner 
chosen"  (67  Cal  2d  at  p  589  63  Cal  Rptr 
at  p  12  432  P  2d  at  p  708)  Tin-  re.i-on  for 
entry  without  announcement  must  be  addi- 
tional to  the  basic  reason  for  entry  • 

|7|  The  second  reason  given  by  Deputy 
Trujlllo  for  the  un.ir.nounced  eiitr;,  Into  de- 
fendants apartment  was  th.it  the  officer  had 
arrested  defendant  before  and  was  of  the 
opinion  biised  upon  such  past  experience, 
that  defendant  might  try  to  escape  and 
thereby  frustrate  the  arrest    It  Is  urged  that 


•It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  In  at 
least  two  recent  cases  the  Court  of  Appeal 
h.vs  interpreted  our  Gaxteto  decision  in  a 
m.inner  '.nconslstenl  with  the  language  and 
clear  Implications  of  that  decision  (People 
V  Yeoman  (1968)  261  AC  A  367.  67  Cal 
Rptr  869;  People  v  Camerano  (1968)  260 
AC  A  910  67  Cal  Rptr  446  i  Those  cases 
are  disapproved  to  the  extent  of  such  Incon- 
sutenry. 


defend. mfs  prior  arrest  on  February  8  and 
the  trickery  to  which  he  then  resorted  In 
order  to  obtain  his  release  supported  this 
opinion  and  provided  a  motive  for  escaijp. 
We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  these  f.ic- 
lors  were  sufHdent  to  give  rise  to  a  reason- 
able belief  th.u  an  unannounced  forcible 
entry  was  necessarv  to  prevent  escape  De- 
fendant had  remained  In  the  area  following 
the  events  of  February  8  and  Indeed  was  In 
his  home  during  all  the  time  It  was  under 
surveillance  So  far  as  the  record  shows,  Es- 
trada had  not  observed  anything  during  his 
visit  to  the  apartment  which  even  suggested 
that  defendant  was  either  alerted  to  make 
an  escape  or  to  present  any  physical  threat 
to  the  officers  Finally  there  were  four  dep- 
uties at  the  premises  at  the  time  of  the  mid- 
day entry,  more  than  adequate  to  cope  with 
defendant  who,  on  February  8,  had  exhib- 
ited no  violent  reaction  to  his  arrest  on  that 
date  (See  People  v  Rosales,  supra,  68  Cal. 
2d   299.   305.   66   Cal  Rptr.    1.   437   P.3d   489) 

|81  We  conclude  that  the  Instant  case  Is 
wholly  devoid  of  circumstances  sulBclent  to 
excuse  tlie  officer's  noncompliance  with  the 
provisions  of  sections  844  of  the  Penal  Code. 
that  their  entry  was  therefore  unlawful,  and 
that  the  illegally  obtained  evidence,  which 
was  crucial  to  the  conviction,  should  there- 
fore have  been  excluded. 

The  order  denying  defendant's  motion  for 
a  new  trial  Is  reversed 

Tratno«.  C  J.  and  PrrrRs,  Tobrineh. 
MosK  and  Burke.  JJ  .  concur. 

McCoMB.  Justice 

I  dissent    I  would  affirm  the  order. 

Rehearing  denied.    McComb.  J    dissenting 

|63  Cal   Rptr   10) 
The    People.    PuMSTirr    and    Respondent. 

I     M\x    MtTNOZ    Gasttxo.    Defendant    and 

Petitioner.  Cr    11197. 

(Supreme  Court  of  California,  En  Banc, 
Oct    30.   1967) 

Defendant  was  convicted  in  the  Superior 
Court  Los  Angeles  County,  Joseph  A.  Wap- 
ner.  J  .  of  a  narcotics  violation,  and  he  ap- 
pealed The  Supreme  Court,  Traynor,  C  J  . 
held  that  where  there  was  nothing  In  nar- 
cotics case  to  Justify  officer's  failure  to  com- 
ply with  statute  providing  that  an  officer 
may  break  open  any  outer  or  Inner  door  or 
window  of  a  house  If.  after  notice  of  his 
authority  and  purpose  he  is  refused  admit- 
tance, except  an  asserted  general  propensity 
of  narcotics  violators  to  destroy  evidence 
when  confronted  by  police  officers,  the  offi- 
cers' entry  was  unlawful  and  Illegally  ob- 
tained evidence,  which  was  crucial  to  proee- 
ctitlon's  case  shotild  therefore  have  been 
excluded 

Reversed 

Opinion   58  C.i\  Rptr  67.  vacated 

1  Searches  and  Seizures  C>=7l  1 ) . 

Under  Fourth  Amendment,  a  specific 
showing  must  always  be  made  to  Justify  any 
kind  of  police  action  tending  to  disturb  the 
security  of  the  people  in  their  homes;  un- 
announced forcible  entry  Is  In  Itself  a  serious 
disturbance  of  that  security  and  cannot  be 
Justified  on  a  blanket  basis,  otherwise  the 
constitutional  test  of  reasonableness  would 
turn  only  on  pr.ictlcal  expediency,  and  the 
amendment's  primary  safeguard,  the  re- 
quirement of  particularity,  would  be  lost. 
US  C  A  Const  Amend  4 

2  Criminal  Law  C=394  4(8)  Searches  and 
Sfi/ures  C=i3  8(  1) 

Where  there  w.i-s  noth)ng  In  narcotics  case 
to  Justify  officers  failure  to  comply  with 
statute  providing  that  an  officer  may  break 
open  any  outer  or  inner  door  or  window  of 
a  house  If.  after  notice  of  his  authority  and 
purpose,  he  Is  refused  admittance,  except 
an  a.sserled  general  propensity  of  narcotics 
violators  to  destroy  evidence  when  con- 
fronted by  police  officers,  officers'  entry  was 
unlawful  and  Illegally  obtained  evidence, 
which    Wiis    crucial    to    prosecution's    case. 
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should  therefore  have  been  excluded:  dis- 
approving anything  to  the  contrary  in  People 
V.  Manrlquez,  231  Cal.  App.  2d  725,  42  Cal. 
Rptr  157.  and  People  v.  Samuels,  229  Cal. 
App  2d  351.  40  Cal.  Rptr.  290.  U  S.C.A.  Const. 
Amend.  4,  West's  Ann.  Pen.  Code,  5  1531. 

Frederic  O.  Marks,  Los  Angeles,  under  ap- 
pointment by  the  Supreme  Court,  for  de- 
fendant and   appellant. 

Thomas  C.  Lynch.  Atty.  Oen  .  William  E. 
James,  Asst.  Atty.  Gen  .  S  Clark  Moore  and 
Richard  Tanzer,  Deputy  Attys  Oen..  for 
plaintiff  and  respondent 

Traynor,  Chief  Justice. 

Defendant  appeals  from  a  Judgment  of 
conviction  of  possession  of  heroin  in  vio- 
lation of  section  11500  of  the  Health  and 
Safety  Code. 

The  facts  are  not  in  dispute  Los  Angeles 
police  officers  obtained  a  warrant  for  the 
search  of  the  apartment  of  Donna  TruJUlo. 
with  whom  defendant  was  living,  on  the 
basis  of  a  reliable  Information's  report  that 
he  had  purchased  narcotics  from  defend- 
ant at  Donna's  apartment  more  than  30 
times  during  the  previous  45  days.  His  last 
purchase  was  on  December  23.  1964.  About 
8:20  in  the  morning  of  Saturday.  December 
26,  1964,  four  officers  went  to  Donna's  apart- 
ment to  execute  the  warrant.  Outside  they 
saw  an  automobile  that  they  believed  was 
defendant's.  Two  officers  went  to  the  rear 
d(X)r  of  the  apartment  and  two  to  the  front. 
Without  knocking,  announcing  their  pur- 
pose or  demanding  admittance,  they  forced 
entry  through  both  doors.  Defendant  and 
Donna  TruJUlo  were  asleep  in  the  bedroom, 
and  the  officers  pulled  defendant  from  the 
bed.  They  served  the  warrant,  searched  the 
apartment,  and  found  a  small  packet  of 
heroin  between  the  mattress  and  box  springs 
of  the  bed  Defendant  was  arrested.  Two 
days  later,  he  confessed  to  possession  of  the 
heroin. 

Defendant  contends  that  the  trial  court 
committed  prejudicial  error  in  admitting 
the  heroin  into  evidence  over  his  objection 
that  it  was  Illegally  obtained  in  violation 
of  Penal  Code,  section   1531. 

Section  1531  provides  that  to  execute  a 
search  warrant  "The  officer  may  break  open 
any  outer  or  Inner  door  or  window  of  a 
house.  •  •  •  If,  after  notice  of  his  authority 
and  purpose,  he  Is  refused  admittance."' 

The  Attorney  General  contends  that  com- 
pliance with  section  1531  was  excused  under 
the  rule  of  People  v.  Maddox  (1956)  46  Cal. 
2d  301,  294  P2d6 

In  Maddox.  we  held  that  compliance  with 
the  substantially  identical  notice  require- 
ments of  Penal  Code,  section  844  for  making 
arrests  '  was  excused.  If  the  facts  known  to 
the  officer  before  his  entry  were  sufficient  to 
support  his  good  faith  belief  that  compli- 
ance would  have  Increased  his  peril  or  frus- 
trated the  arrest  Later  cases  have  included 
the  prevention  of  destruction  of  evidence  as 
an  additional  ground  for  noncompliance  with 
section  844.  (People  v.  Covan  (1960)  178  Cal. 
App  2d  416,  2  CalJlptr.  811;  People  v.  Morris 
(1958)  157  Cal  App.2d  81,  320  P.2d  67.)  Ker 
V.  State  of  California  (1963)  374  U.S.  23,  83 
set  1623,  10  LEd.2d  726.  approved  the 
principle  of  these  cases  under  French  Amend- 
ment standards  similar  exceptions  to  the 
requirements  of  section  1531. 

The  Attorney  General  contends  that  un- 
announced forcible  entry  to  execute  a  search 
warrant  Is  always  reasonable  in  narcotics 
cases,  on  the  ground  that  narcotics  viola- 
tors normally  are  on  the  alert  to  destroy  the 
easily  disposable  evidence  quickly  at  the 
first  sign  of  an  officer's  presence. 


'  "To  make  an  arrest,  •  •  •  a  peace  officer, 
may  break  open  the  door  •  •  •  of  the  house 
in  which  the  person  to  be  arrested  Is  •  •  • 
after  having  demanded  admittance  and  ex- 
plained the  purpose  for  which  admittance 
Is  desired." 


We  do  not  agree  with  this  contention. 
Neither  this  court  nor  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  has  held  that  unannounced 
forcible  entries  may  be  authorized  by  a 
blanket  rule  based  on  the  type  of  crime  or 
evidence  involved.  Indeed  in  the  Ker  case 
the  court  was  divided  4  to  4  on  the  question 
whether  the  evidence  offered  to  excuse  com- 
pliance with  the  notice  and  demand  require- 
ments was  sufficient.' 

In  Maddox,  the  officers  knocked,  heard  a 
male  voice  call  "wait  a  minute  "  followed  by 
the  sound  of  retreating  footsteps,  and  only 
then  forced  entry.  Stmilarlv,  in  People  v. 
Carrillo  (1966)  64  Cal.  2d  387,  50  Cal.  Rptr 
185.  412  P.  2d  377,  entry  followed  a  knock  and 
observation  of  suspicious  movements.  In 
People  V.  SmUh  (1966)  63  Cal.  2d  779,  48 
Cal.  Rptr.  382,  409  P.  2d  222,  and  People  v, 
Gilbert  (1965)  63  Cal.  2d  690,  47  Cal.  Rptr. 
909.  408  P.  2d  365.  the  officers  were  in  fresh 
pursuit  of  gun-wielding  defendants.  Simi- 
larly, In  People  v.  Hammond  (1960)  54  Cal. 
2d  846.  9  Cal.  Rptr.  233.  357  P.  2d  289.  officers 
had  cau^  to  believe  defendant  bad  a  gun 
and  was  under  the  influence  of  heroin  at  the 
time  of  arrest. 

Thus  we  have  excused  compliance  with  the 
statute  in  accordance  writh  established  com- 
mon law  exceptions  to  the  notice  and  de- 
mand requirements  on  the  basis  of  the  spe- 
cific facts  involved.  No  such  basis  exists  for 
nullifying  the  Statute  in  all  narcotics  cases, 
and,  by  logical  extension,  in  all  other  cases 
involving  easily  disposable  evidence.  The 
statute  does  not  contain  the  seeds  of  such 
far-reaching  self-destruction. 

|1.  2]  Under  the  Fourth  Amendment,  a 
specific  showing  must  always  be  made  to 
Justify  any  kind  of  police  action  tending  to 
disturb  the  security  of  the  people  in  their 
homes.  Unannounced  forcible  entry  Is  In  it- 
self a  serious  disturbance  of  that  security 
and  cannot  be  Justified  on  a  blanket  basis. 
Otherwise  the  constitutional  test  of  reason- 
ableness would  turn  only  on  practical  ex- 
pediency, and  the  amendments  primary 
safeguard — the  requirement  of  particular- 
ity— would  be  lost.  Just  as  the  police  must 
have  sufficient  particular  reason  to  enter  at 
all,  so  must  they  have  some  particular  rea- 
son to  enter  In  the  manner  chosen.  To  the 
extent  that  People  v.  Manrlquez  (1965)  231 
Cal.  App.  2d  725,  42  Cal.  Rptr.  157,  and  Peo- 
ple V.  Samuels  (1964)  229  Cal.  App.  2d  351, 
40  Cal.  Rptr.  290,  are  contrary  to  our  con- 
clusion herein,  they  are  disapproved. 

Since  there  was  nothing  In  the  present 
case  to  Justify  the  officers'  failure  to  comply 
with  section  1531,  except  an  asserted  gen- 
eral propensity  of  narcotics  violators  to  de- 
stroy evidence  when  confronted  by  police 
officers,  the  officers'  entry  was  unlawful.  The 
illegally  obtained  evidence,  which  was  crucial 
to  the  prosecution's  case,  should  therefore 
have  been  excluded. 

The  Judgment  is  reversed. 

McComb,  Peters,  Tobriner,  Mosk,  Burke 
and  Sullivan  JJ.,  concur. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  a  moment. 

I  was  much  intrigued  by  the  argu- 
ment of  my  friend  from  Nebraska.  He 
said  you  could  always  enter  the  house 
with  the  king's  keys.  But  neither  the  bill 
nor  the  GrifBn  amendment  is  a  proposal 
to  enter  the  house  with  the  king's  keys; 
they  are  proposals  to  enter  tlie  house  Ly 
using  the  king's  ax,  to  knock  down  the 
doors  or  break  the  windows. 

I  was  also  intrigued  by  the  New  York 
case  which  was  placed  in  the  Record 


'Justice  Harlan  was  of  the  opinion  that 
Fourth  Amendment  standards  should  not  be 
applied  to  the  states.  Thus,  the  Judgment  of 
conviction  was  affirmed,  5-4. 


by  my  good  friend  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  who  said  that  in  that  case  the 
Supreme  Court  denied  certiorari.  I  have 
not  checked  that  point.  But  he  said  that 
was  impliedly  an  approval  of  that  case 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  have  to  take  is- 
sue with  that  contention,  because  the 
Supreme  Court  has  declared  time  and 
again  that  the  denial  of  a  writ  of  cer- 
tiorari, wliile  it  leaves  the  judgment  of 
the  lower  court  in  effect,  does  not  ap- 
prove the  judgment  of  the  lower  couit. 
and  has  no  effect  for  that  purf>ose. 

The  reason  judges  deny  writs  of  cer- 
tiorari in  many  cases  which  they  could 
accept  is  because  it  is  impossible,  in  the 
limited  time  in  which  the  Supreme  Court 
Justices  can  work,  for  them  to  consider 
all  of  the  cases  where  an  application  is 
made  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  and  in 
which  they  could  grant  it.  They  do  not 
have  time  to  handle  the  cases,  and  for 
that  reason,  the  denial  of  an  application 
for  a  writ  has  no  legal  effect  whatsoever, 
except  to  leave  the  judgment  of  the  lower 
court  in  effect. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  the  amendment 
which  I  have  offered  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  would  be  unconstitutional,  is 
it  also  his  view  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia crime  bill  which  the  Senate 
passed  last  year  was  also  unconstitu- 
tional? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes,  because  that  bill,  as 
finally  passed,  declared  that  you  can 
break  into  a  house  merely  by  getting  a 
search  warrant  granting  you  that  au- 
thority is  clearly  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  view  on  that  point. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  that  I  sat  up  rather  late  last 
night  and  wrote  out  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment, the  text  of  which  Is  in  a  letter  I 
have  had  left  at  each  Senator's  desk, 
which  in  my  judgment  complies  with  the 
Constitution  as  interpreted  in  the  Ker 
case. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me  to  ask  him  a  question  or  two  con- 
cerning the  amendment.  I  understand 
that  he  intends  to  offer  it  as  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  my  amendment  in  the 
event  his  motion  to  table  my  amendment 
does  not  prevail.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  As  I  understand  your 
proposed  perfecting  amendment,  it 
would  not  permit  a  search  warrant  to  be 
issued  which  would  authorize  the  entry 
without  notice  under  any  circumstances. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ERVTN.  My  amendment  would  re- 
quire what  the  Constitution  now  re- 
quires, that  is,  that  the  oflficer  in  execut- 
ing a  search  warrant  notify  the  occu- 
pants of  the  house  of  his  presence,  pur- 
pose, and  authority,  and  make  a  demand 
for  admission  before  he  attempts  to  en- 
ter. But  my  amendment  would  apply  the 
rule  which  the  Supreme  Court  says,  in 
the  Ker  case,  would  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Constitution  if  exigent  cir- 
cumstances exist.  But  those  conditions 
must  exist  at  tlie  time  the  officer  imder- 
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takes  to  execute  the  warrant  at  the 
house,  and  therefore  the  Senator's 
amendment,  which  provides  that  the  of- 
firers  get  these  orders  miles  away  from 
the  house  to  be  searched  and  also  far 
a.  ay  m  point  of  time,  would  be  uncon- 
stitutional. In  my  Judgment. 

Th?  PRESIDING  OFl■^CER  The  tirr.e 
cf  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
cxp.red 

Mr  GRIFFIN  As  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  control  of  the  time.  I 
a  k  him  for  a  niomeni.  to  make  one 
cb   ^iviit'cn 

Mr  DODD  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Michigan   3   minutes. 

Mr  GRIFFIN  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  wUl  not  agree  with 
thiS  statement,  and  I  re  pect  hi.s  point  cf 
view,  but  his  perfecting  amendment,  it 
seems  to  me.  provides  fcr  a  more  limited 
right  of  privacy  than  does  either  the 
committee  bill  or  my  amendment  there- 
to. Under  his  amendment,  the  Judg- 
ment whether  to  enter  without  givmg 
noUce  IS  left  to  the  officer  at  the  door  of 
the  premises. 

Under  my  amendment,  there  must  be 
two  Judgments— an  mitial  judgment  by 
the  ofHcer  that  entry  without  notice  is 
needed — and  an  independent  judgment 
made  by  a  magistrate  or  a  Judge  upon  a 
showing  that  there  is  some  need  or 
necessity  to  enter  the  premises  without 
notice  under  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  that  case. 

As  the  perfecting  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  leaves  the 
entire  determination  to  the  ofBcers 
Judgment  which  Is  admittedly  under 
stress  at  the  door,  it  Is  my  strong  belief 
that  It  offers  far  less  protection  to  the 
citizen  than  the  GrifBn  substitute. 

Mr   ERVIN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 

half  a  second.  I  say  that  not  only  I  say 

that,  but  the  eight  Judges  in  the  Ker  case 

say  it  also. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr  President,  what  is  the 

time  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  13  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  DODD  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  require? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  would  need  about  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  DODD  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  made  the  point  that  our  PoundinK 
Fathers  were  very  much  concerned  about 
searches  and  seizures  by  the  King  or  hj 
representatives,  and  they  sought  to  pro- 
vide protection  for  the  citizenry  by  mak- 
ing it  clear,  in  the  fourth  amendment, 
that  unreasonable  searches  and  se.zureo 
were  prohibited. 

The  question,  of  course,  that  is  dlfH- 
cuit  to  answer  and  has  perplexed  Judges 
down  through  the  years  is  what  is  a  rea- 
sjnab'.e  search? 

There  is  no  question,  as  the  Senator 
fram  North  Carolina  agrees,  that  under 
the  common  law  there  Is  no  absolute  rule 
that  under  all  circumstances  an  ofllcer 
must  knock  and  announce  his  presence 
and  his  purpose  before  entering.  That  is 
certainly  the  general  ru^e,  and  It  should 
be  applied  In  the  overwhelming  majority 
of   Instances,   but   there   are   situations 


when  to  knock  and  give  notice  would,  for 
example,  endanger  the  very  life  of  the 
officer  seeking  to  serve  a  warrant. 

In  29  out  of  the  50  SUte  JuriscUctlons, 
no-knock  authority  exists,  either  by 
statute  or  by  common  law.  These  29 
Jurisdictions  follow  no  uniform  pattern. 
But  for  example,  the  no-knock  statute 
ef  the  State  of  New  York  is  quite  similar 
to  the  provision  the  committee  seeks  to 
mrorporate  into  this  bill.  If  anything, 
the  committee  bill  Ls  more  protective  of 
the  citizens'  rights  than  the  New  York 
st.Uute. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  and  the  D  strict 
of  Columbia  Committee  sought  to  give 
it  rederal  cfllccrs  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia this  law  enforcement  tool  held  by 
State  ofllrers  in  29  Sutes  to  be  used  in 
limited.  Circum-cribcd  situations  in  deal- 
ing with  and  coping  with  the  crime  prob- 
lem in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

As  I  understand  It.  the  committee 
chaired  by  the  di.stin'Ulshed  Senator 
from  Maryland  Mr  Tydincs)  studied 
very  thoroughly  the  constitutional  ques- 
tions which  thi!  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  raised. 

Mr.  TYDINGS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  GRIFFIN  I  yield 

Mr  TYDINGS  At  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
th3  Record  the  language  In  the  report  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee.  Cal- 
endar No.  531.  pages  13  through  15. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Under  recUona  107.  108,  and  100  of  S  2869 
•3  reported,  an  offlccr  executing  a  search 
warran'.  must  ordinarily  give  notice  cf  his  au- 
thority and  purpose  prior  to  entering  upon 
premlies  to  b;  searched  (See  the  comparable 
statute  under  exl:>tlng  \\v.  sec.  3109  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code  )  U  S  Supreme  Court 
m  the  case  cf  Ker  v  CaZi/omia,  374  n.S  23 
(19€3),  suggested,  however,  that  the  fourth 
amendment  of  the  ConsUtutlon  (in  the  Ker 
ca.:e,  as  "Incorporated"  for  application  to  the 
States  by  the  due  prccc:s  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment)  is  not  violated,  the  search  is 
not  unreasonable,  if  pursuant  to  the  law  of 
the  Jurisdiction  in  question,  an  offlccr  Is  au- 
Ciorlzcd  to  dispense  with  the  giving  of  notice 
under  certain  nirrowly  defined,  exigent  clr- 
cunr^stances  Sections  107.  108.  and  109  grant 
such  authority  as  the  law  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and.  In  ad- 
dition, manifest  a  legislative  policy  favcr.ng 
the  prior  application  by  such  officers  for  fur- 
ther ccurt  authority,  to  be  expressed  in  the 
warrant,  for  dispensing  with  the  notice  re- 
qu.rement. 

The  latter  policy  approved  by  the  Senate 
District  Committee  Is  that  expressed,  by  way 
of  dlc'.a  in  the  ca<c  of  Trupxano  v  Vnitrd 
Statet.  334  US  699.  705  (1947).  where  the 
Court  alludes  to  "the  desirability  of  having 
m  igUtrates  rather  ihan  police  officers  deter- 
mine when  searches  and  relzures  are  permis- 
sible and  what  llmltallcns  should  be  placed 
upon  such  activities  •  •  •  In  their  under- 
standable zeal  ti  ferret  o'.it  crime  •  •  •  offi- 
cers are  less  likely  to  possess  the  de'achment 
and  neutrality  with  which  •  •  •  const-tu- 
tional  righta  •  •  •  must  be  viewed  "' 

In  other  words  It  U  nude  clearly  the  law 
of  the  DUtrlct  of  CclumbI  i.  on  the  one  hand, 
that  pollc?  c (Brers  may  under  certain  condl- 
t.cns  and  en  their  cwn  Initiative.  eHect  en- 
try upwn  premises  without  notice  Effective 
law  enforcement  lov-ally  demands  as  much. 
Nevertheless,  it  Is  llltewl.ee  intended,  under 
ecetlons  107,  108.  and  109,  that,  when  the 
applicant   Is   .iware,   at   the   time   of   the  re- 


quest for  the  warrant,  of  compelling  reasons 
for  dispensing  with  notice  of  authority  and 
purpose,  he  must  state  those  'cisons  to  the 
Judicial  officer  who  is  to  issue  the  warrant: 
and.  In  the  absence  of  authorization  then 
from  tald  Judicial  officer  for  dispensing  with 
the  requirement  of  prior  notice,  those  com- 
pelling rrascns  without  mure  are  not  to  be 
deemed  by  the  executing  officer  alone  to  be 
adequate  exigent  circumstances. 

The  precise  language  of  sictlons  108  and 
109  deUnlng  those  exigent  circumstances 
whii-h  Justify  dbpen-lng  with  notice  Is  large- 
ly derived  from  the  Ker  ca.so  Itself.  Of  the 
eight  Justices  who  bought  to  apply  Uie  re- 
quircmints  cX  the  fourth  amcndiiient  to  t;ie 
California  criminal  procceuUig.  four  deter- 
mined that  the  facts  cf  the  Ker  case  made 
out  a  volatloa  of  those  requirements,  while 
four,  rullug  as  the  majority,  found  no  such 
viol  iiion  (Mr.  JuiUce  Harlan  voted  to  aflirm 
t.ie  Judgment  below,  but  applied  not  the  re- 
quirements of  the  fourth  amendment— which 
would  be  applicable  in  the  DlsUlct  of  Co- 
lumbia outright— but  rather  a  more  flexible 
requirement  of  fundamental  fairness  em- 
bodied in  the  14th  amendment) .  The  Dis- 
trict Committee  In  revising  sections  108  and 
103  was  inclined  in  consequence  to  read  the 
Ker  caoc  narrowly,  with  a  view  toward  fore- 
stilUn^  coiutltutlonal  nttaci;. 

The  California  rule  which  the  Court  ap- 
pro, ed  is  sUitid  as  follows.  374  U.S  at  4J: 
"  ICjcompUance  is  not  required  If  ttoe  offi- 
cers peril  wcul:*  have  been  Increased  or  the 
arrcit  frustrated  had  he  demanded  entrance 
and  8ta:eJ  hta  purpoee.' "  The  facta  of  the 
Ifer  cajse,  moreover,  were  such  that  "Ker's 
furtive  conduct  In  elud.ng  them  |.  the  of- 
ficers, |  ahoitly  before  the  arrest  was  ground 
for  the  belief  that  he  might  well  have  been 
expe:tlnj  the  police."  Mindful  that  the 
Ca  ifo  nla  rule  refers  to  frus. ration  which 
would  result — or.  in  the  absence  cf  hind- 
sight, which  the  officer  believes  would  re- 
sult— sections  108  and  109  posit  th«  stand- 
ard of  probable  ca.:se  to  believe  that  the 
property  will  b«  destroyed;  that  is.  would 
be  destroyed  were  notice  to  be  given.  (The 
additional  requirement  of  belief  that  the 
property  "may"  be  destroyed  requires  belief 
simply  that  th*  property  is  destroyable  ) 
Mindful  that  the  Calf  cm  a  rule  refers  to 
peill  which  would  be  Increased— or.  In  the 
absence  of  hindsight,  which  the  cfflcer  be- 
lieves would  be  Increased- and  furthermore 
In  light  cf  the  fact  that  the  officers  In  Ker 
had  good  grounds  to  believe  that  Ker  was 
awaiung  them,  sectlcns  108  and  109  posit 
the  further  standard  of  probable  causes  to 
believe  that  the  officer  (or  some  other  per- 
son) will  be  endangered;  that  Is.  would  be 
endangered  If  notice  were  to  be  clven.  (The 
additional  reference  to  Immediate  danger 
simply  re'ta'es  'n  mrrow  t-rms  the  scenario 
approved  In  Ker;  the  officers  had  grounds  to 
believe  that,  were  notice  to  be  g.ven,  the 
peril  would  thereup>cn  increaEe;  the  refer- 
ence Is  clearly  not  to  peril  occurlrg  at  some 
more  distant  Juncture,  but  to  peril  at  the 
relevant  Juncture,  the  time  of  the  intrusion. 
Also  In  this  regard,  it  was  suggested  that 
the  standard  be  cue  of  (A)  probable  cause 
(B)  to  believe  that  the  property  (C)  may  be 
destroyed  (or  that  seme  person  (C)  may  be 
endangered)  The  District  Committee  opted 
to  substitute  (A)  probable  cause  (B)  to  be- 
lieve that  the  property  (C)  xeill  be  destroyed 
(or  that  some  person  (C)  xcill  be  endan- 
gered), as  conforming  more  cloeely  to  the 
KcT  case  as  descrtbed  above — Including  Its 
boldln;.  dicta,  facts,  and  case  law  tsack- 
(rT:>und-  and  In  order  to  avoid  a  seeming 
unintended  further  pyramiding  cf  uncer- 
tainties (C)  upon  (A)  and  (B).  That  Is  to 
eay.  the  committee  was  fearful  lest  it  be  ar- 
gued that  (A)  probable  catise  for  (B)  be- 
lief as  to  (C)  a  possibility  (lnd!cated  by  the 
further  "mag")  constitutes,  with  the  three 
levels  of  uncertainty  (A),  (B),  and  (C)).  In 
fact  no  reasonable  grounds  at  all. 
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Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  should  like  to  com- 
ment on  the  point  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  was  making. 

In  the  case  of  Truplano  against  United 
States,  the  Supreme  Court  alluded  to 
'the  desirability  of  having  magistrates 
rather  than  police  officers  determine 
when  searches  and  seizures  are  permis- 
sible and  what  limitations  should  be 
pl.iced  upon  such  activities."  The  Su- 
preme Court  went  on  to  say  in  that 
opinion: 

la  their  understandable  zeal  to  ferret  out 

crime   .   .   .  officers  are  less  likely  to  possess 

the  detachment  and  neutrality  with  which 

constitutional  rights  .  .  .  must  be  viewed. 

The  cases  that  bear  on  this — Ker 
against  California  and  others  that  have 
been  brought  up  here — relate  to  the 
exigent  circumstances  when  a  police  of- 
ficer, without  any  prior  court  authority, 
can  make  a  no-knock  search  and  seizure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senate  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
additional  time? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  8  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  and 
my  District  of  Columbia  Committee  stafif 
felt  that  society  would  be  additionally 
protected.  If  legislation  set  forth  the 
exigent  circumstances  as  outlined  by  the 
Supreme  Court  when  a  no-knock  search 
and  procedure  could  be  made.  Moreover, 
my  District  of  Columbia  Committee  con- 
cluded that  society  would  be  best  served 
if  the  police  officer  were  required  to  go 
before  a  magistrate  or  a  judge  to  show 
the  existence  of  exigent  circumstances, 
empowering  the  judge  to  make  the  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  or  not  the  evi- 
dence was  sufficient  to  issue  a  no-knock 
warrant. 

In  addition,  we  changed  the  Initial 
language  of  the  bill  from  "may"  to  "will," 
in  order  to  comply  with  fourth  amend- 
ment requirements,  as  interpreted  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  standard  set 
forth  by  Supreme  Court  decisions  re- 
leased to  this  rather  is  an  affirmative  as- 
surance, not  a  statement  of  possibility  of 
evidence  being  destroyed  if  the  search 
were  announced.  Thus,  under  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  offered,  the  official  seeking 
the  no-knock  warrant  must  give  evidence 
to  the  mtiglstrate  that  It  Is  not  just  a 
possibility  that  the  evidence  will  be  de- 
stroyed If  the  door  is  knocked  upon. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  For  the  purpose  of  the 
legislative  history,  would  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  agree  with  me  that  un- 
der the  substitute  I  have  offered.  It  Is  not 
enough  just  to  show  that  the  particular 
substance  which  Is  being  sought  Is  of 
such  nature  that  It  could  be  easily  de- 
stroyed, although  that  Is  one  element. 
It  must  be  shown  that  probable  cause 
exists  to  believe  that  such  property  will 
be  destroyed  If  notice  is  given? 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  is  correct. 
We  felt  that  because  magistrates  and 
judges  know  today  the  likelihood  of  their 
search    warrants    being    attacked,    the 


magistrate  or  judge  issuing  the  warrant 
would  exercise  the  same  degree  of  cau- 
tion he  would  exercise  under  a  normal 
warrant,  perhaps  more.  We  felt  that  he 
would  study  and  be  familiar  with 
the  law  involved.  Moreover  we  feel  that 
he  would  have  a  little  better  judgment 
than  a  police  ofBcer  making  a  fast  search 
in  the  dead  of  night  as  to  whether  a  no- 
knock  search  was  justified. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  WUl  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  neither  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia crime  bill  nor  what  the  commit- 
tee is  trying  to  do  in  the  drug  control 
bill  opens  up  the  likelihood  that  law  offi- 
cers are  going  to  be  barging  in,  hither 
and  yon,  without  any  restraints  what- 
ever? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Yes.  that  is  correct. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
an  additional  minute  or  two? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  another  minute.  I 
have  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  has  made  it  very  clear 
that  this  is  not  going  to  be  the  case.  The 
officer  cannot  by  himself  make  a  decision 
to  enter  without  giving  notice.  He  must 
first  obtain  a  search  warrant  from  a 
judge  or  a  magistrate.  In  addition,  he 
must  indicate  to  the  judge  or  magistrate's 
satisfaction  that  a  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted, that  there  is  material  evidence 
on  the  premises  and  that  he  has  reason 
to  believe  some  material  will  be  destroyed 
if  he  announces  his  entry. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  is  the  basic  issue. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that,  under 
the  fourth  amendment,  there  are  circum- 
stances in  which  a  search  or  seizure  can 
be  made  without  announcement.  We  felt 
that,  rather  than  allow  the  police  officer 
to  make  this  decision,  the  circumstances 
should  be  spelled  out,  and  the  magistrate 
should  make  the  decision. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  two  observations.  We  have 
had  rather  detailed  and  substantial  de- 
bate on  this  question,  and  I  believe  that 
certain  points  should  be  made  clear  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Senate.  I  shall  sum- 
marize my  own  position. 

I  support  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, which  I  believe  perfects  the  lan- 
guage of  section  702(b)  of  the  bill,  the 
so-called  no-knock  provision  of  the  pend- 
ing legislation. 

The  Senate  is  now  at  the  point  of 
deliberation  where  we  must  either  accept 
or  reject  the  concept  of  court-authorized 
no-knock  search  warrants  in  cases  in- 
volving felonious  violations  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Controlled  Dangerous  Sub- 
stances Act. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  should  and 
shall  accept  this  concept  as  necessary  to 
the  effective  enforcement  of  the  act,  but 
with  due  consideration  of  the  constitu- 
tional provisions  of  the  fourth  amend- 
ment relative  to  searches  and  seizures 
which  are  reasonable. 

I  believe  that  this  section  of  the  act 
does  meet  the  constitutional  require- 
ment of  reasonable  search  and  I  further 
believe  that  the  Griffin  amendment  to 


section  702(b)  insures  the  constitution- 
ality of  this  provision. 

Substantial  and  detailed  debate  has 
taken  place  on  this  issue  in  this  body. 

I  believe  I  can  summarize  my  position 
for  the  Senate  on  the  constitutionality 
of  the  amendment  as  follows: 

First,  the  fourth  and  14th  amendments 
provide  protection  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures.  The  operative 
word  here  is  "unreasonable."  So.  in  order 
to  be  valid,  the  search  has  to  be  "reason- 
able." 

Second,  under  the  common  law.  and 
long  established  under  that  common  law. 
no-knock  searches  and  seizures  can  be 
made  by  the  police  IF  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  evidence  woidd  be  de- 
stroyed or  if  the  life  of  the  law-enforce- 
ment officer  would  be  endangered  were 
he  to  announce  his  authority.  There  Ls  no 
question  about  that. 

The  proposed  law  before  us  includes 
an  additional  safeguard,  as  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  has  pointed  out.  We  are 
going  beyond  what  has  been  the  long- 
established  principle  of  the  law  with  re- 
spect to  no-knock.  We  are  saying,  in 
addition  to  that  which  is  already  estab- 
lished, that  now  we  are  going  to  require 
that  the  law-enforcement  officer  go  be- 
fore a  magistrate  or  a  judge  whom  he 
must  convince  that  the  circumstances 
warrant  the  issue  of  a  no -knock  warrant. 
It  never  had  to  be  done  before. 

Third,  29  States  follow  the  common- 
law  principles  or  have  statutes  on  no- 
knock.  They  have  encoimtered  no  consti- 
tutional obstacles  In  doing  so.  The  State 
of  Connecticut,  long  known  as  one  which 
zealously  guards  the  rights  of  the  ac- 
cused, has  recognized  no-knock  since 
1822. 

Among  the  States  allowing  common 
law  no-knock  searches  is  California, 
whose  authority  to  undertake  such 
searches  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1963  in  Ker  against  California, 
The  court  held  that  police  officers  could 
enter  without  knocking  where  they  felt 
that  evidence  would  be  destroyed,  even 
if  they  had  no  search  warrant  at  all,  be- 
cause the  defendant  has  no  constitutional 
rights  to  destroy  evidence. 

This  view  was  reaffirmed  in  1988  in 
Sabbath  against  United  States.  A  foot- 
note to  the  majority  opinion  says  that 
"exceptions  to  any  possible  constitutional 
rule  to  aimouncement  and  entry  have 
been  recognized." 

The  rationale  for  either  accepting  or 
rejecting  the  concept  of  no-knock  search 
warrants  has  been  developed  In  clear  and 
concise  terms.  In  summarizing  my  posi- 
tion in  this  regard,  I  shall  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  Griffin  amendment,  substi- 
tuting the  phraseology : 

(A)  the  property  sought  may  and.  If  such 
notice  is  given,  will  be  easily  and  quickly 
destroyed  or  disposed  of.  or  (B)  the  giving 
of  such  notice  will  immediately  endanger  the 
life  or  safety  of  the  executing  officer  or 
another  person — 

In  section  702(b>,  utilizes  the  exact 
wording  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  utilized  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia crime  bill.  S.  2869.  and  which  this 
body  adopted  just  last  December. 

Mr.  President,  are  we  now  to  reject 
language   identical   to   that    which   we 
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accepted  just  1  month  ago?  This  Is  ex- 
actly what  we  did  with  the  District  of 
Columbia  crime  bUl.  S.  2869.  Are  we 
going  to  say  to  the  rest  of  this  country, 
plagued  by  the  dreadful  narcotics  traffic, 
that  what  we  will  do  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  we  refuse  to  do  for  the  States? 
I  do  net  think  we  want  to  do  that.  I 
trust  that  we  will  not  do  it. 

I  believe  thai  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try are  watching  us.  We  have  been  talk- 
ing about  this  dreadful  narcotics  situ- 
alicn.  We  have  be«n  saying  that  we  are 
going  to  do  something  to  alleviate  it  The 
President  has  urged  us  to  do  it.  I  believe 
that  Congress  is  ready  to  do  it. 

This  is  not  a  new  proposition.  We  did 
not  suddenly  report  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  a  provision  that  we 
batter  down  people's  doors.  This  matter 
has  l)een  before  our  committee  for  a 
year.  Eminent  lawyers,  including  the 
Attorney  General,  and  the  Deputy  At- 
torney General  have  appeared  before  our 
committee  to  testify  to  the  need  and  ecn- 
cacy  of  this  provision.  EJvery  member  of 
the  comimttee  has  examined  this  matter 
thoroughly. 

We  do  not  come  before  the  Senate  with 
something  outrageously  unconstitutioaal. 
Such  is  certainly  not  the  case. 

The  people  of  this  great  country  are 
watching  us.  But  of  equal  importance, 
the  hoodlums  and  the  dope  peddlers  are 
watching  us.  They  want  to  know  whether 
we  really  mean  what  we  say  here,  and  are 
we  going  to  enact  enforceable  drug  con- 
trol legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  should 
be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  make  one  fnal 
comment.  I  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  section  108  of  S.  2869.  an  act 
to  revise  the  criminal  law  and  procedure 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  passed 
this  body  on  December  8.  1969. 

The  referenced  section  of  that  bill 
amends  subsection  (c>  of  section  23-522 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  which 
concerns  applications  for  search  war- 
rants in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Paragraph  t2)  of  section  108  of  S. 
2869  provides  for  the  application  of  a 
no-knock  search  warrant,  the  crucial 
language  of  which  is  embodied  in  the 
Griffin  amendment,  now  pending  before 
the  Senate. 

I  believe  that  during  the  debate  of  yes- 
terday, some  confusion  did  artie  as  to 
the  identical  nature  of  the  lan^uase  of 
the  Gnffin  amendment  and  the  lan:;uagc 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill, 
passed  by  this  body  in  December. 

The  di&tinguiihed  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin  >  was  readiii','  fiom 
another  District  of  Columbia  bill.  S.  2601. 
in  makmg  his  assertion  that  the  lan^tuage 
of  the  Gnffin  amendment  was  njt  iden- 
tical with  that  contained  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  bill. 

The  point  that  I  make  is  this :  the  per- 
tinent language  with  wiiich  we  are  con- 
cerned is  to  be  found  in  section  108  of 
S.  2869.  rather  Uian  in  the  bill  to  which 
Senator  Ervi-;  referred  yesterday. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
table  the  Griffin  amendmenc.  and  on  the 
motion  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
LEH  in  the  chair  • .  The  question  is  on 


agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  to  table  the  Griffin 
amendment. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll  

Mr  MANSFIEIJD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  ncpatlve".  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  w.th  '.he  dlstintiuished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarboroughi.  If 
he  were  present  and  votini;.  he  would 
vote  yea.  If  I  were  at  libeity  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  nay    I  withdraw  my  vote 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gr.wbl).  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  iMr.  Hartke>.  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  'Mr. 
Jo-D\N> .  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovKRN).  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarboroughi  are  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr  Gravel'  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "yea  "  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  tliat.  if  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jordan)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  DomNicKt. 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Golo- 
WATER'.  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood*.  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  PROtJTY".  the  Senatoi  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower  »  are  necessarily 
absent 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MtTNOT'  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Seriator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Jauts'.  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy'  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr  Mathias )  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  tMr.  Dominick). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
'Mr  Pery'  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Texas  >  Mr  Tower  ' .  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  would 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
'Mr  Gravel'  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  'Mr.  Mitndt).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  40. 
nays  44.  as  follows : 

I  No  1 1  u-g  ] 
YEAS — 40 


Allen 

PxUbrl-ht 

Mo.w 

Anderson 

OoodcU 

Muskle 

Ba;b 

Gi  re 

Nel.^u 

Brx)lte 

Harrta 

Pell 

Burtllclt 

Hsrt 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  V» 

Holland 

Randolph 

Case 

Hcilllr.KS 

RlblcoII 

e'h'irch 

Hui<he3 

SparkiT.an 

Cook 

Inouye 

Stcnnls 

O>op«r 

Kennedy 

Svrnlntfton 

Cranston 

McCartliy 

wailams.  N  J 

Ea'Tleton 

McOee 

Toung.  Ohio 

Bastland 

Metcair 

Ervln 

Muudaie 

NATS— 44 

Aiken 

FoniT 

Pastore 

Allott 

Orlffln 

Pearson 

Baker 

Gurney 

RusseU 

Bellmnn 

Hansen 

Saxbe 

Bennett 

Hatneld 

Schwelker 

Bible 

Hruska 

Scott 

BogKB 

Jttckbcn 

Smith.  Maine 

Byrd.  W  Va. 

Jordan,  Idalio 

Smith,  111. 

Cannon 

LonK 

Bponf? 

Cotton 

Uagniison 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

D.idd 

Mc'ntyre 

Tydlnss 

D  le 

Miller 

Williams,  Del 

Ellender 

M<int<jya 

Youni,',  N.  Dak 

Fannin 

Murphy 

PRESENT   AND   GIVING   A   UVE   PAIR.  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 


Man:  fl?Id,  agalnfit 

NOT  VOTING— 15 


Domlnlck 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Hartke 

Javlta 


Jordan,  N  C. 

Mathl&s 

McOovern 

Mundt 

Packwood 


Percy 

Prouty 
Stevens 
Tower 
Yar  bo  rough 


So  Mr.  Ervin's  motion  to  lay  Mr. 
GRirriN's  amendment  on  the  table  was 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Griffin). 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  proceed  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Viiginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  WUl  the 
Presiding  Officer  instruct  the  Sergeant 
at  Ai-ms  to  see  that  attaches  take  seata 
In  the  rear  of  the  Chamber  or  leave  the 
Chamber  or  lobby.  And  those  attaches 
who  are  not  here  on  the  immediate  busi- 
ness of  their  Senators,  I  hope  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  will  ask  them  to  leave 
the  Chamber  and  to  leave  the  lobby  for 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  is  so  instructed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  all  time  has 
expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  up  a  perfecting  amendment  to  the 
Gnffin  amendment.  And  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  be  recognized  for  1 
minute  to  explain  the  amendment. 
tTNANiMors-coNSErrr  agreement 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  5  minutes,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
frcm  North  Carolina  'Mr.  Ervin)  and  the 
S?nafcr  from  Michigan   (Mr.  Griffin). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  send  to  the  desk  a  per- 
fecting amendment  to  the  Griffin  amend- 
ment and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows; 

On  pages  1  and  2  of  the  GrlfBn  amendment 
(No.  457)  strike  out  everytiilng  from  the 
word  "may"  on  line  4  on  p.ige  1  through  the 
wcrd  "premises"  on  lino  10  en  page  2,  and 
insert  in  place  thereof  the  follo^ng:  "shall. 
except  as  hereinafter  provided,  give  notice 
of  his  presence,  purpoee,  and  authority  to 
those  within  the  house  described  in  the  war- 
rant and  demand  of  them  admittance  to  it 
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before  entering  It.  Such  notice  need  not  be 
given  and  such  demand  need  not  be  made  If 
at  the  time  he  undertakes  to  execute  the 
warrant  the  officer  haa  protMble  cause  to  be- 
lieve (1 )  that  those  wlttiln  the  house  already 
know  of  his  presence,  purpose,  and  au- 
thority, or  (2)  that  those  within  the  house 
lire  attempting  to  escape  or  to  destroy  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  the  things  sought  to  be 
seized  under  the  warrant,  or  (3)  that  the 
notice  and  demand  will  place  blm  or  some- 
one within  tlie  building  in  Imminent  peril 
of  bodily  harm." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
made  manifest.  I  do  not  believe  we  ought 
to  have  any  Federal  no-knock  statute, 
because  they  are  subject  to  gross  abuse. 

I  do  not  believe  that  in  a  free  so- 
ciety an  officer  should  have  the  right  to 
break  into  a  man's  house  In  the  same 
manner  that  a  burglar  does. 

I  offer  this  amendment  because  if  we 
are  going  to  have  a  no-knock  statute, 
let  us  have  one  which  complies  with  what 
eight  Supreme  Court  justices  said  In 
the  only  Supreme  Court  decision  dealing 
with  this  particular  matter,  one  that 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  courts. 

Under  the  general  rule,  the  fourth 
amendment  requires  that  an  officer  ap- 
prise the  Inhabitants  of  the  house  of 
his  presence  and  his  intention  to  enter 
the  house  before  he  attempts  to  enter 
the  house. 

The  amendment  is  carefully  drawn.  It 
specifies  the  exact  circumstances  in 
which  the  officer  can  enter  without  an- 
nouncing his  purpose  and  his  authority. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  bad  statute, 
let  us  have  a  bad  statute  which  Is  con- 
stitutional and  which  makes  the  right  of 
an  officer  dependent  upon  the  search 
warrant,  as  the  Supreme  Court  In  the 
Ker  case  says,  and  not  on  what  some 
Judge  says  who  is  hours  and  miles  away. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  going  to  have 
a  bad  statute  let  us  have  a  constitutional 
amendment.  I  urge  Senators  to  agree  to 
my  perfecting  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  Senators  have  before  them  a  copy 
of  the  amendment  which  has  been  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. The  Senator's  amendment  states: 

Such  notice  need  not  be  given  and  such 
demand  need  not  be  made  if  at  the  time  he 
undertakes  to  execute  the  warrant  the  officer 
has  prottable  cause  to  believe  .  .  . 

On  its  face,  this  language  would  do 
more  damage  to  the  right  of  privacy 
than  either  the  committee  language  or 
my  substitute  amendment. 

Under  my  amendment  to  the  commit- 
tee bill,  the  decision  to  enter  without  giv- 
ing notice  is  not  left  up  to  the  officer  at 
the  door.  Under  my  amendment,  if  a  law 
officer  is  going  to  enter  without  notice, 
he  must  go  to  a  magistrate  or  judge  and 
satisfy  that  magistrate  or  judge  that 
there  is  a  probable  cause  to  l)elleve  that 
this  is  necessary.  Most  importantly,  this 
decision  is  made  by  the  judge  or  magis- 
trate in  a  court  not  by  an  officer  under 
stress  at  a  door. 

I  would  have  great  difficulty,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  public  policy,  voting  for  the  Ervin 
amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Tlie  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  said  this  is  in  conformity 
with  the  Supreme  Court  opinion.  Will  the 


Senator  make  an  observation  on  that 
point?      

Mr.  GRUTTN.  It  may  be.  As  I  indicated 
earlier,  in  Ker  against  California,  the 
Supreme  Court  approved  a  no-knock  en- 
try, even  where  a  search  warrant  had  not 
been  issued. 

It  Is  important  to  remember  that  in 
this  bill,  the  Senate  would  obviously  not 
be  going  to  the  very  limit  of  constitution- 
ality. In  fact,  the  Senate  is  really  restrict- 
ing the  present  law  by  saying  that  an 
officer  cannot  enter  without  notice  unless 
he  first  obtains  a  warrant  specifically  au- 
thorizing such  entry. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  for  a  comment. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  reluc- 
tantly I  am  going  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
for  the  following  reasons.  It  does  comply 
with  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Ker 
agsdnst  California,  but  Ker  against  Cali- 
fornia also  related  to  what  a  police  officer 
might  do.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  One  minute,  and 
that  is  the  limit.  The  manager  of  the  bill 
has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  speak.  One 
minute  apiece. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Issue  here  is 
whether  or  not  under  the  Ervin  amend- 
ment the  Senate  wants  the  police  officer 
to  have  the  authority  to  make  that 
decision  at  the  time  he  is  going  to  execute 
the  warrant  or  whether  or  not  the 
Senate  wants  that  authority  exercised  by 
a  court  of  law  prior  to  that  time,  under 
the  same  circumstances  imder  which 
search  warrants  are  normally  issued.  The 
court  has  passed  on  this  matter  once 
before  in  connection  with  the  D.C.  bill. 
We  went  along  with  Tripiano  against 
United  States,  in  that  we  would  rather 
have  a  Judge  exercising  that  authority 
than  police  officers  in  the  late  hours  of 
the  night. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
have  much  more  to  add.  Many  of  us  are 
concerned  about  this  matter. 

This  amendment  would  go  back  and 
give  the  cop  the  right  to  determine 
whether  or  not  he  would  smash  in  the 
door.  We  say,  "No,  he  has  to  go  to  a 
Judge  or  magistrate  to  get  permission." 

Mr.  President,  this  would  be  retrogres- 
sion and  it  would  not  be  an  advancement 
ataU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  be  given  another  minute 
to  deal  with  questions  that  have  been 
raised. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  perfecting 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 


fin) .  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gra\xl),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke i ,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan), the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texar  (Mr.  Yarborough)  ,  are  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborough)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Elinois  (Mr.  Percy). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Muhdt). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  iumounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domihick)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood),  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Prouty),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborough)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  35, 
nays  50.  as  follows: 

[No.  12  Leg.] 
YEAS — 35 


Allen 

Case 

Eastland 

Burdlck 

Cooper 

Ervln 

Byrd,  V». 

Cranston 

Gore 
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Harris 
Hart 

Holland 

HcUl!V4S 

HiJhcs 

Iiioiive 
Kciuiedv 
M.iv.>neld 
Mtfartny 


Akoii 
All.  tt 
Audersoa 
balcor 
Bush 
Beilin  n 
Bennett 
Bible 

Br.Hjke 
B>rd.  W   Va 
Can Hon 
Church 
Cook 
CotU>n 
Curtis 
Dodd 


IKiminirk 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Hartke 

Javi'-s 
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MrGee 

Me  tea  If 

Mondale 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelsim 

Pa.->tore 

Pell 

Prtixmlre 

NAYS— 50 

Dole 

Ea    leton 

EUender 

Fannin 

Foni; 

Fulbruht 

Ooodell 

Grlfflu 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Hataeld 

Hru^a 

Jack.son 


Randc^'Iph 
RibicuB 
Hparkman 
Spont; 
Steniiia 
Talm«di;e 
William^,  N  J. 
Younc,  Ohio 


Ml  Inf.  re 
MllUT 
Montoya 
Murphy 
Pears<iti 
Rissell 
sjaxbe 
S>h*eiker 
Scott 

Smith,  Maine 
Smith.  Ill 
Svininijton 
Thurmond 
Jortlan,  Idaho     T>dlnvs 
Long  Williams,  Del 

Brfais'nuson  Youul;.  N   D»k 

McClellan 

NOT  VOTING- 15 

Jordan,  N  C  Percy 

Mathias  Prouty 

McGovem  Stevens 

Mundt  T'wer 

Packwood  Yarborough 


So  Mr  Ervins  amendment  to  Mr. 
Grifflv's  amendment  was  rejected 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  The 
yeas  amd  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll 

Mr  MANSFIELD  'after  having  voted 
In  the  affirmative'  Mr.  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  senior 
Cenator  from  Texas  'Mr  Yarborough' 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vole  nay  "  If  I  were  permitted  to  vole. 
I  would  vot«  ■  yea  ■  Therefore.  I  with- 
draw my  vote 

Mr  KE2^NEDY  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  Mr  Gravel',  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  'Mr  Jor- 
dan', the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
•  Mr  McGovERN  ' .  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  'Mr  Yarborough  '  are  neces.sarily 
absent. 

On  this  vole,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  'Mr  Jordan •  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Texas   'Mr    Towra*. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  vote  nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  would  vote 
"yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  '  Mr 
Graved  would  vote  "nay  " 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  'rom  Colorado  'Mr  Dominick', 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr  Gold- 
WATEK',  the  Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr. 
Packwoodi,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr  Phouty>.  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
<  Mr  Stevens  > .  emd  the  Senator  from 
Texas  '  Mr  Tower  >  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  Mr. 
Mundt  '  Is  absent  because  of  Illness 

The  Senator  from  New  York  'Mr 
Javits'.  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
'Mr  Mathias  I,  and  the  Senator  from 
IlUnols  'Mr  Percy'  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  'Mr  Dokinick),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  '  Mr.  Mathias  > ,  the  Sena- 


tor from  South  Dakota  <Mr.  Mundt ', 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy  >  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
'Mr  To%\ERi  IS  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  'Mr  Jordan'. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "yea  '  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  would  vote  "nay  " 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  70, 
nays  15.  as  follows: 

I  No  13  LeR  I 

YEAS— 70 


Aiken 

AUott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Beilmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brooke 

nurdlik 

Bvrd.  Va 

U>  rd.  W    Va 

Cannon 

Church 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Dole 

Eai:leton 

EUender 

Fannin 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 


Gere 

Griffin 

Ourncy 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Holland 

HolllUh-s 

Hruskn 

Hui^hes 

Inouye 

Jackson 


Murphy 

Mu?.Me 

Pa  St  ore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Russell 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scutt 

Smith.  Maine 

Smith.  Ill 

Sparkman 


Jordan.  Idaho  Sponu 

Ixint;  Symlniiton 

Mak'nus<jn  Talniadte 

McCarthy  Thurmond 

McClellan  Tvdln>,'s 

McOee  Williams.  N  J 

M.  intyre  Williams,  Del 

MilU-r"  V"un^^  N    Dak. 
Mondale 
Montuya 

NATS-  15 

Allen  FA-stland  M^  ^ss 

ra.se  Ervln  Nrlwn 

Cix>k  Goixlell  Riblci.ll 

Cooper  Kennedy  Stennls 

Cran.'iton  Metcalf  Ynunk",  Ohio 

PRESENT    AND    GIVING    A  LIVE    PAIR.    AS 
PHEVIOUSl.T   RECORDED     1 


Mr   Mansfleld    for 

NOT  VOTING  — 14 


D-.mlnlck 
G'ldwa'er 
tiravel 
JavUs 
Jurdan.  N  C 


Mathias 

Mi-Govern 

Mundt 

Packwood 

Percy 


Priiuty 
Stevens 
Tower 
Yarborough 


So  Mr  Griffins  amendment  was 
ap  reed   to 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr  GRIFFIN  1  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

^fO   n-RTHEfl    DELAY    ON    DRfG   CONTBOL 

Mr  MONTOYA  Mr  President,  the 
Senate  has  before  It  the  Controlled 
E>angerous  Substances  Act.  an  omnibus 
drug  control  measure.  It  codifies  a  mass 
of  drug  laws,  provides  new  tools  for  the 
Justice  Department  to  use  against  the 
drug  traffic  and  brings  tranquilizers  un- 
der dangerous  drug  laws  for  the  first 
time 

I  beheve  that  we  have  very  little  time 
left  before  the  drug  problem  across  the 
entire  Nation  is  totally  out  of  hand.  Every 
Sute  and  city  has  some  horror  story  or 
another  to  relate  becau.se  of  this  poison 
and  the  people  who  peddle  It  This  traf- 
fic and  those  who  indulge  in  it  are 
literally  a  cancer  in  the  body  politic  of 
our  land 

Only  the  National  Government  is  able 
to  set  an  example  In  combating  this 
menace  We  have  here  an  opportunity 
to  throw  a  net  of  control  over  a  vast 
traffic  that  is  ruining  tens  of  thousands 
of  lives  dally.  I  feel  this  measure  would 


supply  a  .^itnificaiit  portion  of  the  answer 
wc  are  so  ardently  searchmg  for. 

It  will  e.^tablish  a  unified  approach  to 
Federal  enforcement  of  narcotics  and 
(langcrLUs  drug  laws  by  combining  di- 
verge drug  control  and  enforcement  laws 
111  one  piece  of  Icgi.Jation.  Under  this  pro- 
p^  ,ctl  law.  re.'-ponsibility  and  authority 
uitii  rcspcLt  to  narcotics  and  dangerous 
diUii  control  arc  ve.ited  with  the  Attorney 
General 

In  line  with  this,  the  bill  will  reas.'^ess 
and  improve  the  administration  and  reg- 
ulation of  the  manufacture,  distribution, 
importation,  and  export  of  controlled 
drugs  This  m  turn  will  help  reduce  prc-^- 
ent  diversion  of  diugs  into  illegal  chan- 
nels, which  is  a  common  occurrence  to- 
dav.  Further,  it  will  inhibit  production  of 
drugs  m  underground  laboratories  op- 
erated by  criminal  elements.  Also,  it  will 
crimp  severely  the  illegal  traffic  in  both 
medical  ancl  normiedical  controlled 
drugs 

It  will  classify  all  drugs  subject  to  con- 
trol into  four  separate  schedules,  accord- 
ing to  chemical  properties,  psychological 
and  physical  eflects,  and  abuse  potential. 
Such  scliedules  will  correspond  to  penal- 
ties applicable  to  violations  involving  the 
four  different  categories  of  drugs.  For  the 
first  time  several  tranquilizers  with  sig- 
nificant abuse  potential  will  be  covered; 
librium.  Valium,  and  meprobamate. 

The  measure  will  also  overhaul  the 
terribly  archaic  penalty  structure  we  now 
use  for  drug  law  violations.  It  will  ehm- 
inate  mandatory  minimum  sentences  for 
all  drug  offenses  except  for  a  special 
cla.ss  of  professional  criminals.  Under  its 
terms,  judges  would  be  able  to  utilize 
personal  discretion  in  imposing  sentences 
on  iieroin  pushers  and  traffickers,  and 
lesser  penalties  for  marihuana  and  other 
less  danL'erous  drugs. 

Judses  would  also  have  placed  m  their 
hands  probation,  parole,  and  suspended 
sentences  as  valuable  tools  for  rehabili- 
tation. We  must  sort  out  the  peddlers  of 
hard  drugs  and  crack  down  on  them 
mercilessly  Yet  simultaneously  we  must 
segregate  them  from  youngsters  who  ex- 
periment on  a  one-time  basis  with  mari- 
huana. The  latter  miist  be  saved.  The 
former  must  be  eliminated 

Tills  measure  will  also  create  a  com- 
mission to  study  marihuana,  the  most 
widely  utilized  dru?:  used  by  young  peo- 
ple It  accounts  for  the  great  majonty 
of  narcotics  arrests  of  persons  under  age 
21,  It  is  a  controversial  drug,  and  its  full 
effects  have  yet  to  be  determined. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  support  this  bill 
because  it  seems  to  be  the  type  of  all- 
inclusive  legislation  we  have  been  search- 
ing for.  It  segregates  drugs  and  types  of 
offenders.  Above  all.  It  launches  us  into 
an  all-out  war  against  this  traffic,  which 
I  feel  must  be  halted  before  it  destroys 
the  very  fabric  of  our  Nation. 

I  am  troubled  by  some  aspects  of  the 
measure,  but  nonetheless  will  support  it. 
We  must  make  a  substantial  beginning, 
and  cease  wrin^^ing  our  hands  over  the 
problem  This  measure  seems  to  have  the 
tools  in  it  with  which  to  do  the  Job.  Let 
us  Ret  cracking. 

Mr  McCLELLAN  and  Mr.  HUGHES 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
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AMKKDMENT   NO.    451 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  451  and  ask  that  It 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  64,  beginning  with  line  8.  delete 
.•:.\  through  line  20  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
!;!P  following: 

"Sec.  602.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  Is  au- 
tl-.orlzed  and  directed  to  carry  out  educa- 
•.lonal  and  research  programs  directly  re- 
lated to  enforcement  of  the  control  provl- 
.--i.-ns  set  forth  In  this  Act.  Such  programs 
may  Include — 

"(1)  educational  and  training  programs 
on  dangerous  substance  law  enforcement  for 
local.  State,  and  Federal  personnel: 

"(2)  studies  or  special  projects  designed  to 
compare  the  deterrent  effects  of  various  en- 
forcement strategies  on  drug  use  and  abuse; 

"(3)  studies  or  special  projects  designed  to 
a.'isess  and  detect  accurately  the  presence  of 
controlled  dangerous  substances  in  the  hu- 
man body.  Including  the  development  of 
rapid  field  IdentlflcaUon  methods  which 
would  enable  agents  to  detect  micro-quan- 
tities of  such  substances: 

"(4)  studies  or  special  projects  designed 
to  evaluate  the  nature  and  sources  of  the 
supply  of  Illegal  drugs  throughout  the  coun- 
try: 

"<5)  studies  or  special  projects  to  develop 
more  effective  methods  of  manufacture  or 
distribution  to  prevent  diversion  of  con- 
trolled dangerous  substances  Into  Illegal 
channels.". 

On  page  64.  line  22.  Immediately  before 
"educational".  Insert  "such". 

5  Mr.   HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

X  unanimous  consent  that,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor.  I  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

May  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  that  I  have  two  amend- 
ments, and  his  amendment  would  have 
to  be  withdrawn  temporarily  in  order 
for  me  to  ofTer  these.  I  understand  that 
my  amendments  are  not  controversial — 
at  least,  so  far  as  the  manager  of  the 
bill  is  concerned. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  we  could 
dispose  of  these  amendments  quickly.  If 
they  result  in  any  controversy,  I  will 
agree  to  withdraw  them  temporarily  and 
let  the  Senator  from  Iowa  have  the  floor 
Mr.  DODD.  I  think  these  are  good 
amendments.  They  will  strengthen  the 
bill.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am 
happy  to  accept  them. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor,  temporarily  to  with- 
draw amendment  No.  451. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Imme- 
diately upon  the  conclusion  of  this  busi- 
ness that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  have 
the  right  to  the  floor  to  renew  hla 
amendment. 

The  PRESromo  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  to  S.  3246  that  I  now  send 
to  the  desk  would  accomplish  three 
minor  clarifications  or  changes  In  its 
provisions  that  deal  with  sentencing.  As 
the  Judiciary  Committee  report  on  the 
bill  makes  clew — report  No.  91-613  at 
28 — its  sentencing  provisions  "are  mod- 
eled on  title  X  of  the  Organized  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1969"  which  the  Senate 
passed  last  Friday.  The  purposes  of  my 
amendment  would  be  to  clarify  some- 
what the  intent  of  the  specal  offender 
sentencing  provisions  of  both  bills  and 
to  make  the  provisions  of  S.  3246  more 
closely  parallel  those  of  S.  30. 

The  first  aspect  of  the  amendment 
would  insure  that  sentences  under  the 
Controlled  Dangerous  Substances  Act, 
like  those  under  title  X  of  S.  30  and  in 
other  Federal  criminal  cases,  are  im- 
posed by  the  Judge  after  proceedings  be- 
fore the  court  alone. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  a  brief  statement  in  support  of 
this  aspect  of  the  amendment,  collecting 
a  nimaber  of  authorities  for  the  wisdom 
and  constitutionality  of  sentencing  by 
judges  both  in  ordinary  and  In  special 
sentencing  cases. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statxmknt  in  Suppobt  or  Cottrt  Hearing  on 
Sentkncc 
The  American  Law  Institute  has  expressly 
rejected    the   suggesUon   that    the   findings 
underlying  special  offender  sentencing  must 
be  or  should  be  made  by  a  jury.  Model  Penal 
Code  17.03   (Proposed  Official  Draft,  1962); 
Model  Penal  Code,  Comment  at  42  (Draft  No 
2.  1954) .  Similarly,  the  habitual  offender  laws 
of  some  eight  states  entrust  all  relevant  fact 
finding  to  a  judge  rather  than  a  jury.  See 
Yatea  v.  State.  245  Ala.  490,  17  So.  2d  777 
(1944):  Kan.  Gen.  Stat.  Ann.  }  21-l07a:  La 
Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  f  15:529.1;  Minn.  Stat.  Ann 
t  609.16;    Mo.  Ann.  Stat.    5  556.280(2);    Neb 
Rev.     Stat.     J29.2221(2);     Nev.     Rev.     Stat 
1 207.010;   Ore.  Rev.  Stat.   {  168.065;    accord. 
Advisory  CouncU  of  Judges,  National  Council 
on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  Model  Sentencing 
Act  J 5  5.  6,  12  (1963).  The  American  Bar  As- 
sociation endorses  the  same  approach    for 
both    ordinary   and    special    offender   cases, 
largely  because  of  "the  need  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  expertise  beyond  that  which  can 
be  expected  of  the  average  lay  jury,"  because 
sentencing  In  both  types  of  cases  depends 
heavily  upon  fact  determinations,  and  be- 
cause jury  sentencing  "invites  a  procedure 
too  cumbersome  to  justify  its  recommenda- 
tion."  Advisory   Committee   on    Sentencing 
and  Review,  ABA  Project  on  Minimum  Stand- 
ards for  Criminal  JusUce,  Standards  Relating 
to  Sentencing  Altemativea  and  Procedures 
I  1.1.  pp.  3,  262  (Tentative  Draft  December 
1967).  That  approach  does  not  Impair  the 
constltuUonal  right  to  trial  by  Jury   State  v 
Losieau.  184  Neb.  178.  166  N.W.  2d  406  (1969) .' 
But  cf.   Duncan  v.   Louisiana,  391    U  S    145 
(1968). 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
second  aspect  of  the  amendment  deals 
with  a  question  which  has  arisen  whether 
the  intent  of  the  special  sentencing  provi- 
sions of  both  S.  30  and  S.  3246  is  that 
the  right  of  appellate  review  of  sentences 
shall  extend  to  review  of  the  correction 
or  reduction  of  a  sentence  as  well  as  to  its 
original  imposition.  The  intent  was  that 
appellate  review  should  apply  to  review 
of  imposition  as  well  as  correction  and. 


since  the  question  has  arisen.  I  consider 
adoption  of  this  clarifying  amendment 
desirable. 

The  phrase  "sentence  imposed"  in 
S.  3246,  page  62,  line  8,  and  in  S.  30,  page 
96,  line  5,  was  intended  to  include  sen- 
tences corrected  or  reduced,  and  the 
amendment  adds  those  terms  to  S.  3246 
to  clarify  that  intent.  The  amendment 
uses  the  words  "correction"  and  "reduc- 
tion" in  the  narrow  sense  in  which  they 
are  used  in  rule  35  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure.  Those  terms  are 
distinguished  from  the  word  "imposi- 
tion." used  in  the  amendment  to  refer 
to  the  fixing  or  changing  of  a  sentence 
by  the  sentencing  court  or  court  of  ap- 
peals under  authority  other  than  rule  35 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Proce- 
dure. Similarly,  it  was  intended  that  the 
prohibition  against  increase  of  a  sen- 
tence where  the  Government  had  not 
taken  review  would  be  applied,  in  the 
context  of  review  of  correction  or  reduc- 
tion of  a  sentence  after  the  Government 
had  failed  to  take  review  of  the  original 
sentence,  to  prohibit  increase  of  the  sen- 
tence above  its  original  level.  The  amend- 
ment makes  that  application  more  ex- 
plicit. 

Finally,  the  amendment  would  strike 
the  word  "act"  and  insert  the  word  "sec- 
tion" in  section  507(b)  of  the  statute.  I 
regard  this  as  just  a  technical  amend- 
ment. Subsection  (b) ,  In  Its  present  form, 
Is  an  amendment  that  I  offered  in  com- 
mittee, modeled  on  section  6  of  S.  2677, 
the  Student  Disturbances  Act  of  1969. 
We  must  not  only  visit  severe  punish- 
ment on  those  who  traffic  in  drugs,  but 
we  must  also  give  the  first  offender  an 
opportunity  to  reform  himself.  The  in- 
clusion of  the  phrase  "act"  in  subsection 
(b)  is  apparently  a  printing  error.  My 
original  amendment  read  "section." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  these 
amendments  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut,  the  manager  of 
the  bilL  He  and  his  staff  have  had  the 
benefit  of  these  amendments  for  several 
days.  They  have  studied  the  amend- 
ments, and  I  xmderstand  that  they  are 
acceptable.  As  he  indicated  earlier,  I  be- 
lieve they  will  strengthen  the  bill  and 
will  correct  one  or  two  technical  defects 
in  it. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  reiterate  what  I  said  a 
few  moments  ago.  I  think  it  is  correct 
to  say  that.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  these 
amendments. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  told  him  a  few  days  ago  that  it  was 
not  to  cripple  the  bill,  but  to  try  to 
strengthen  it  that  these  amendments 
were  prepared. 
I  ask  that  the  amendments  be  stated. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  desire  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendments  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  is  it  so  ordered. 
The  amendments  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  WUtiout 
objection,  a  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendments  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

The  amendments  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  <  Mr  M<-Ci.eli  *n  are 
a.s  follows 

On  pa^e  56  line  13,  strike  Act  and  insert 
*"6e<  tion" 

On  iMge  58  line  6  strike  .i  trial  before  a 
Jury  ■  and  insert    a  hearlntj  before  the  covin  ' 

On  na(;e  58.  line  8.  strike  the  Jury  and 
in^iert     the  court" 

On  page  62.  strike  lines  8  through  25  and 
Insert  the  following 

■■(ht  With  respect  to  the  imposition  cor- 
rection or  reduction  of  a  sentence  after  pro- 
ceedings under  this  section,  a  review  nmv  be 
taken  by  the  defendant  or  the  United  .strifes 
to  a  cijurt  of  appeals  Any  resiew  by  the 
United  Stales  shall  be  taken  at  least  five  days 
before  expiration  of  the  time  for  taking  a 
re. lew  or  appeal  by  the  de.'endant  artd  shall 
be  diligently  priseouted  The  sentencing 
ci'UTi  may.  with  or  without  motion  and 
nouce.  extend  the  time  for  taking  a  review 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  thirty  davs  from 
the  expirauon  of  trie  time  otherwise  pre- 
scribed by  law  TTie  court  shall  not  extend  the 
time  for  taking  a  review  by  the  United  Slates 
alter  the  time  hai  expired  A  court  extending 
the  ume  for  taking  a  review  by  the  United 
States  shall  extend  the  time  tor  taking  a 
review  or  appeal  by  the  defendant  for  the 
same  period  The  court  of  appeals  may  after 
conildertng  the  record  including  the  pre- 
sentence report  information  submitted  dur- 
ing the  trial  of  such  felony  and  the  sen- 
tencing hearing,  and  the  findings  and  rea- 
sons of  the  sentencing  court  attirm  the  sen- 
tence. Impose  or  direct  the  imp<jsitl(  n  of  any 
sentence  which  the  sentencing  court  could 
originally  have  imposed  or  remand  for  fur- 
ther sentencing  proceedings  and  inip<jnition 
of  sentence,  except  that  a  sentence  m.iy  be 
made  more  severe  only  nn  review  taken  by 
the  United  Sta'es  and  after  hearing  Failure 
of  the  United  .States  to  take  a  review  of  the 
ImpoelUon  of  a  sentence  shall  upon  review 
taken  by  the  United  Sta'es  of  the  correction 
or  reduction  of  the  sentence  foreclose  impo- 
sition of  a  sentence  more  severe  than  that 
previously  imposed  Upon  any  vnthdrawal  of 
review  taken  by  the  United  State-;  a  sentence 
less  severe  than  that  reviewed  may  be  im- 
posed but  one  more  severe  may  not  be  im- 
posed Any  review  taken  by  the  United  States 
may  be  dismissed  on  a  showing  of  abuse  of 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  take  .svich 
review  " 

On  page  63    strike  lines  1  through  11 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  President.  I  wi.sh  to 
concur  in  what  was  expre.<;sed  m  regard 
to  these  amendments  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  Thus  i.s  material  which 
had  been  considered  m  connection  in 
part,  the  orsanized  crime  bill  I  atree 
with  the  Senator  from  Arkaiisa.s  :hat  it 
»aU  strengthen  the  bill  and  aiII  clarify. 
in  the  places  where  clarifying  lanRuai^e 
is  sought,  the  language  of  the  bill  It  will 
be  to  the  betterment  of  the  legislation 
that  these  amendments  be  agreed  to 

Mr.  McCX£LLAN  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments en  bloc 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloo 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr.  President,  the 
next  amendment  to  S  3246  that  I  now 
send  to  the  desk  would  substitute  for  the 
immunity  provisions  now  found  in  sec- 
tion 707.  new  language  patterned  on  S. 
30,  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of 


1969  which  tJie  Senate  pas->ed  Friday 
by  a  record  vote  of  73  to  1.  Thi.s  lan- 
u-uaite  retlecl.s  the  reconimendation.s  of 
the  National  Commi.ssion  on  Reform  of 
P'cdeial  Criminal  Law  and  the  Pre.sldent 
m  his  message  on  April  23  on  Organized 
Clime  '  It  sul>stautes  u.sc  '  immunity  for 
transaction'  iininuniiy  in  lino  vMtli  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  ca.>cs  Sw  Murphy 
V  Watrrfront  Coin"n.v>iofi  378  US.  52 
■1964'  S  Rep  No.  91-617  at  51-56 
<1969' 

Mr  Pr>'.>-ideiU.  this  matter  was  taken 
up  with  the  Senator  from  Conner tuut  a 
few  days  aso  Its  purpase  is  to  try  to  keep 
the  \aiious  laws  in  this  field  uniform. 
It  would  make  applicable  to  diiu's  the 
.•^Mi\e  lani;uai;e  tliat  was  used  m  the  or- 
ganized crime  bill  I  bolie\e  that  we 
should  try  to  keep  provi.>iorLS  of  law  uni- 
form, unless  there  are  cimmistances  or 
conditions  that  dictate  a  difTcience  and 
then  they  should  be  treated  liilTerently. 
But  I  see  no  reason  for  any  difTercnce 
here  Therefore,  I  hope  tJiat  my  t-'ood 
friend  from  Connecticut  will  accept  tJie 
amendment  in  order  to  make  the  immu- 
nity provisions  of  the  bill  uniform  with 
the  or.^anl^ed  crime  control  bill,  which 
pa.s.sed  the  Senate  a  few  days  ago 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President.  I  am  plad 
to  say  that  I  completely  attree  with  the 
amendment  We  have  examined  it  I  have 
told  the  Senator  that  we  will  accept  it  I 
believe  tiiat  the  Senator  from  Nebra-ska 
"Mr  Hrvsk*'  is  also  of  the  same  view- 
Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  President.  I  fully 
ayree  with  the  explanation  and  am  in 
supiwrt  of  the  amendment  In  addition 
to  Its  ha\ins  been  considered  and  in- 
corporated into  the  organized  crime  bill. 
It  has  been,  as  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
.sas  noted,  the  subject  of  di.scussion  by 
the  Commission  on  the  Revision  of  Fed- 
eral Criminal  Laws  It  is  in  this  direction 
that  the  Commi.s-sion  has  decided  to  co. 
focusing  not  on  the  individual'-s  com- 
plete immunity,  but  rather  upon  the 
evidence  he  gives  and  any  evidence  that 
is  derived  irom  such  evidence 

I.  therefore,  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr  McCLFLLAN  Mr  President  I  ask 
that  tlie  amendments  be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
ajiiendments   will   be   stated 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendments 

Mr  M<CL^;II-^N  I  a.sk  unanimous 
ron.sent  that  further  readim^  of  the 
amendments  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendments  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord 

The  amendments  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  are  as  follows; 

On  page  84.  :ine  13  strike  out  all  after 
■  Ser    707- ■ 

On  page  84.  strike  out  lines  14  through  25 
and  insert  the  following: 

lai  Whenever  a  witness  refuses,  on  the 
basis  of  his  privilege  against  self-incrimina- 
tion, to  testify  or  provide  oth  Informatlcn 
in  a  prixreedins  before  a  c  rt  or  grand 
jury  of  the  United  States,  lnvi,ivln^  a  viola- 
tion of  this  Act  and  the  person  presiding 
over  the  proceeding  communicates  to  the 
witne.s.s  an  order  issued  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  witness  may  not  refuse  to  comply 
with  the  order  on  the  basis  of  his  privilege 
against  self-lncnmlnatlon   But  no  testimony 


or  other  Information  compelled  under  the 
order  issued  under  subsection  ibi  of  this 
section  or  any  information  obtained  by  the 
exploitation  of  such  testimony  or  other  m- 
f'  rmatlon  may  be  u.sed  against  the  witness 
:n  any  cnni.n.il  c.i^e  except  a  pro.-ecutii'ii 
UiT  perjury  giv  iiic  a  fal^e  statement,  or  olher- 
wise  falling   to  comply  with  the  order. 

ibi  In  the  ca  c  of  any  individual  who  hivs 
been  or  may  be  called  to  testify  or  prwidi- 
other  infirnia'ion  at  any  pnvccdlng  before 
a  court  or  ^'rand  Jury  of  the  United  Staifs 
the  United  Sl.vtes  district  court  for  the  Ju- 
dicial district  111  which  the  proceeding  is  or 
in.iy  be  held  shall  Issue,  upon  the  request 
of  the  United  States  aitorney  for  such  ois- 
trii-t.  an  order  ro<iuiriiig  such  individual  to 
give  any  testimony  or  provide  any  other  in- 
fiirmatlou  which  he  refuses  to  give  or  prov  kIp 
on  the  ba.=ls  of  his  privilege  against  sc!!- 
Incrlnu  nation 

■  ici  A  United  Sta'es  attorney  may  with 
the  approval  of  the  Attorney  Cleneml  or  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  or  any  Assistant 
.Mtoriiey  General,  designated  by  the  Attorney 
General  request  an  order  under  subsection 
ib»  when  in  his  judgment — 

"(11  the  testimony  or  other  Information 
from  such  individual  may  be  neces-ary  to 
the  public  Interest;   and 

■  1 2)  such  Individual  has  refused  or  is 
likely  to  refuse  to  testify  or  provide  other 
information  on  the  basis  of  his  privilege 
against  self-lncnmlnatlon  " 

On  page  85  strike  out  lines  1  through  1 1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  amendment*  were  agreed  to. 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  'Mr  HvcHEsi  for  yielding  to  me  at 
this  time  I  hope  that  we  have  not  tres- 
passed upon  the  courtesy  that  he  has 
extended  to  us  We  have  tried  to  operate 
with  expedition  here,  and  I  appreciate  it 
very  much,  becau.se  I  understood  that 
iKis.sibly  It  would  take  sometime  to  dl''- 
po.se  of  the  amendment  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  has  proposed. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Iowa  very 
much  again  for  his  courtesy  to  me, 

AMFSfDMENT    NO      451 

Mr  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
ai;ain  my  amendment  No.  451  and  ask 
tlie  clerk  to  report  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr  HUGHES  Mr  President,  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  furtlier  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and  tlie 
amendment  will  be  piinted  in  the  Record 
at  thi-s  point. 

Amejidment  No  451.  as  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  is  as  follows: 
AMFNDMF.sr  No    451 

On  page  64.  beg;nnlnp  with  line  8.  delete 
all  through  line  20  and  insert  In  lieu  therei-if 
the  following: 

■Sec  602  i.ti  The  Aitorney  General  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  c.irry  out  education- 
al and  research  progr.uns  directly  related  to 
enforcement  of  the  control  provisions  set 
forth  in  this  Act  Such  progr.^ms  may  In- 
clude— 

"(li  educa'li.na!  ,ind  training  programs  on 
dangerous  substance  l.iw  enforcement  for 
local.  State,  and  Federal  personnel; 

"(2)  studies  or  special  projects  designed  to 
compare  the  deterrent  effects  of  various  en- 
forcement strategies  on  drug  use  and  abuse. 
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■■  i3)  studies  or  special  projects  designed  to 
assess  and  detect  accurately  the  presence  of 
controlled  dangerous  substances  tn  the  hu- 
man body.  Including  the  development  of 
rapid  field  Identification  methods  which 
would  enable  agents  to  detect  micro-quanti- 
ties of  such  substances; 

•  (4)  studies  or  special  projects  designed  to 
evaluate  the  nature  and  sources  of  the  supply 
of  Illegal  drugs  throughout  the  country; 

"(5)  studies  or  special  projects  to  develop 
more  effective  methods  of  manufacture  or 
distribution  to  prevent  diversion  of  con- 
trolled dangerous  substances  into  illegal 
channels  '• 

On  page  64,  line  22,  immediately  before 
■  educational",  insert  "such". 


Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  section 
602  of  S.  3246  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Attorney  General  "to  carry  out  educa- 
tional and  research  programs  necessary 
for  the  effective  enforcement  of  this  Act." 
Because  of  the  broad  scope  of  this  legis- 
lation, it  is  extremely  unclear  whether 
this  language  provides  for  any  effective 
limitation  at  all  upon  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's authority  in  research  and  educa- 
tional areas.  It  authorizes  a  broad  charter 
to  undertake  programs  designed  to  estab- 
lish and  carry  out  methods  of  assessing 
the  effects  of  controlled  dangerous  sub- 
stances and  of  identifying  and  charac- 
terizing controlled  dangerous  substances 
»ith  a  potential  for  abuse — functions 
more  properly  committed  to  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  medical  research  and 
medical  education. 

Language  in  subsection  lai  of  section 
602  gives  the  Attorney  General  broad 
auUiority  to  "enter  into  contracts  with 
public  agencies,  institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  private  organizations  or 
individuals  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing research,  or  special  projects  which 
bear  directly  on  misuse  and  abuse  of 
controlled  dangerous  substances."  Again, 
his  authority  to  enter  into  such  con- 
tracts is  not  limited  to  projects  directly 
related  to  law  enforcement. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  thiiik  that 
anyone  here  disagrees  with  what  section 
602  was  intended  to  do.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Mitchell,  testifying  before  the  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  on  September  15 
1969,  stated: 

In  this  leglslaUon  ...  we  have  not  sought 
to  incorporate  all  of  the  Governments  re- 
search and  educational  effortfi,  but  only  those 
which  relate  to  the  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Crucial  areas,  such  as  the 
provision  for  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
of  addicts  and  abusers,  have  not  been  in- 
cluded It  is  believed  that  these  are  subjects 
which  should  be  handled  as  separate  and 
distinct  legislative  efforts. 

Mr.  Creed  Black.  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislation.  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  testifying  before 
the  special  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Al- 
coholism and  Narcotics,  which  I  chair 
stated : 

Tlie  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  the  primary  responsibility  to  de- 
velop research  in  drug  abuse;  to  train  the 
skilled  manpower  necessary  to  operate  effec- 
tive treatment  and  rehabilitaUon  programs; 
and  to  suppwt  educational  efforts  at  all 
levels  of  our  society  on  the  specific  risks  and 
dangers  of  illicit  drugs. 

No  one  here,  including  myself,  wants 
to  tie  the  hands  of  reasonable  and  effec- 


tive law  enforcement.  The  amendment 
which  I  propose  should  In  no  way  affect 
the  Attorney  General's  ability  to  enforce 
the  act  In  the  manner  he  has  requested. 
It  would  prevent  duplication  of  already 
scarce  health,  educational,  and  scientific 
expertise;  and  it  would  assure  the  re- 
tention of  the  primary  burden  of  our 
educational  and  research  effort  in  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

The  amendment  would  strike  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  602  and  would  sub- 
stitute a  new  subsection  authorizing  and 
directing  the  Attorney  General  to  carry 
out  educational  and  research  programs, 
but  more  specifically  limiting  his  charter 
to  those  programs  directly  related  to  en- 
forcement of  the  control  provisions  of 
the  act.  Subject  to  this  minor  limitation, 
the  authority  granted  by  the  substitute 
subsection  is  quite  broad.  It  would  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  General  to  under- 
take all  of  the  following: 

First,  educational  and  training  pro- 
grams on  dangerous  substances  law  en- 
forcement for  local.  State,  and  Federal 
personnel ; 

Second,  studies  or  special  projects  de- 
signed to  compare  the  deterrent  effects 
of  various  enforcement  strategies  on  drug 
use  and  abuse; 

Third,  studies  or  special  projects  de- 
signed to  assess  and  detect  accurately  the 
presence  of  controlled  dangerous  sub- 
stances in  the  human  body,  including  the 
development  of  rapid  field  Identification 
methods  which  would  enable  agents  to 
detect  microquantlties  of  such  sub- 
stances : 

Fourth,  studies  or  special  projects  de- 
signed to  evaluate  the  nature  and  sources 
of  supply  of  illegal  drugs  throughout  the 
country;  and 

Fifth,  studies  or  special  projects  to 
develop  more  effective  methods  of  dis- 
tribution to  prevent  diversion  of  con- 
trolled dangerous  substances  into  illegal 
channels. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  proposing  to 
hamper  in  any  way  the  provisions  in  the 
biU  giving  the  Attorney  General  the  pri- 
mary assignment  for  the  education  and 
training  of  law  enforcement  persoiuiel 
and  for  conducting  research  projects 
that  deal  primarily  with  that  area.  How- 
ever, at  the  same  time  my  amendment 
would  preserve  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  the  areas  of  educational  and 
research  programs. 

I  think  that  the  testimony,  at  least 
before  my  subcommittee,  indicates  that 
this  is  where  this  type  of  expertise  should 
remain. 

I  think  the  testimony  of  the  Attorney 
General  himself  indicates  that  it  was 
not  the  intent  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice in  any  way  to  get  into  these  other 
fields  that  concern  me. 

All  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  assure  in 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation  that 
we  implement  the  Intent  apparently  ex- 
pressed before  both  of  the  subcommit- 
tees and  in  a  colloquy  had  last  week 
among  the  Senator  frwn  Nebraska,  the 
Senator  from  Oonneotlcut,  and  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  intend  to  be- 
labor the  amendments  I  will  propose.  I 
Intend  to  call  up  as  rapidly  as  possible 


and  call  for  a  rollcall  vote  on  each  one. 
I  express  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sen- 
ators present. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  we  could  possibly  get  an  agreement  on 
time. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  am  finished  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  did  not  imderstand  that 
the  Senator  was  through. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  DODD,  Mr.  President,  did  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  wish  to  be  heard?  I 
have  some  brief  comments  to  make,  but 
I  had  understood  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  also  wanted  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  do  wish  to  be  heard. 
I  will  speak  in  due  time.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator wish  to  precede  me? 

Mr.  DODD  Either  way. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  may  go 
ahead. 

Mr,  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
talked  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa  about 
this  and  his  other  amendments.  I  wish 
that  I  could  agree  to  accept  this  one  as 
one  of  those  responsible  for  the  pending 
bill.  However.  I  cannot  do  so. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  I  both 
agree  that  we  would  like  to  do  this.  But 
this  amendment  actually  will  strike  at 
the  heart  of  the  bill,  and  I  want  to  ex- 
plain whj-. 

The  amendment  would  divest  the  At- 
torney General  of  authority  to  conduct 
programs  assessing  the  effects  of  con- 
trolled dangerous  substances,  identifying 
those  substances  having  a  potential  for 
abuse. 

This  authority  is  an  important  aspect 
of  the  Attorney  General's  work.  The 
amendment  would  further  limit  the  At- 
torney General's  educational  and  re- 
search actitities  to  special  projects  di- 
rectly related  to  the  control  provisions  of 
the  act,  such  as  training  programs,  de- 
tection methods,  better  prevention  of  di- 
version, and  comparisons  of  the  deter- 
rent effects  of  different  law  enforcement 
strategies. 

An  additional  provision  would  limit  the 
Attorney  General's  authority  to  enter 
into  research  contracts  to  only  those  ac- 
tivities authorized  in  subsection  602(^a). 
It  is  absolutely  essential,  I  believe,  that 
the  Attorney  General  be  authorized  to 
carry  out  research  on  the  effects  of  these 
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controlled  dangerous  substances  and  to 
Identify  those  substances  having  a  po- 
ttntial  for  abuse  since  he  has  the  pri- 
mary respcnsiblUty  of  determining 
whether  cr  not  a  drug  shall  be  brought 
under  control  He  is  the  person  under  the 
law  who  must  make  that  decision 

If  we  deny  him  this  authority,  it  would. 
In  effect,  be  comrelling  him  to  make  a 
determination  without  havng  the  facus 
available  concerning  the  drug  in  qu^s- 
tun  In  addition,  it  would  slsiniflcantly 
slow  down  the  control  procedure  If  all 
Information  must  be  culled  from  other 
sources. 

This  amendment  would  frustrate  our 
purpose  here,  which  is  to  control  a  dru,-; 
before  widespread  use  occurs,  net  after. 

La^t  April  when  I  mtroducrd  a  bill  I 
had  prerared.  it  contained  reveral  provi- 
sions havmg  to  do  with  items  similar  to 
this  amendment  Th05e  provisions  were 
all  eliminated,  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
brstska  and  I.  with  ethers,  worked  on  this 
matter  for  a  long  time. 

We  tried  to  delete  from  that  bill  that 
which  realistically  belonged  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare or  in  any  other  agency  But  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  cne  person,  the  At- 
torney General,  has  to  be  In  charge  of 
enforcing  the  Federal  narcotics  law. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare  voiced  no  objection  to  the 
original  subsection  604(a>  and,  In  fact, 
agreed  to  it  as  written. 

This  Is  an  enforcement  bill  It  is  neither 
•  rehabilitation  bill  nor  a  research  bill. 
This  Is  a  law  enforcement  bill.  That  Is 
what  I  Intended  when  I  drafted  and  per- 
fected it  and  I  am  sure  that  is  what  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  mtended  when 
he  worked  on  it.  That  Is  wha*.  all  of  us 
had  In  mind.  Let  us  give  the  Attorney 
General  those  tools  he  needs  so  that  he 
can  crack  down  on  the  drug  peddlers  ajid 
pushers  in  this  country,  those  people  who 
make  addicts  out  of  others  with  drugs  im- 
ported from  abroad. 

Therefore,  with  all  respect  to  the  dis- 
ting\iished  Senator  from  Iowa.  I  say  this 
amendment  would  gut  this  bill  and  im- 
pair the  Attorney  General  in  his  execu- 
tion of  his  duties  euid  responsibilities 
under  it. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  who 
knows  so  much  about  this  general  sub- 
ject, to  wait  until  we  can  get  to  his  neces- 
eary  next  piece  of  legislation  which  will 
have  to  do  with  drug  rehabilitation  and 
prevention:  but  for  now.  let  us  stay  with 
the  law  enforcement  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  point  out  that 
the  powers  which  the  Attorney  General 
wou'd  have  under  this  bill  are  powers 
which  are  already  reposed  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcctics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
under  his  d  rcctlon.  They  are  part  of 
the  Federal  law  now.  and  that  must  be  so 
I  have  hero  the  organizational  chart  of 
the  aforementioned  Bureau  under  the 
ejection  of  Mr  John  Inpersoll.  Included 
thereon  Is  an  OfBco  of  Science  and  Edu- 
cation. The  Ehrector  of  that  cflBce  is  re- 
.'PLnsible  for  educational  and  science 
work.  There  Is  an  Educational  Programs 
Division,  a  laboratory  Operations  Di- 
vision, and  a  Drug  Sciences  Division.  This 
education  and  research  effort  goes  on  ail 


the  time  and  they  deal  most  particularly 
in  the  area  of  narcot  cs.  It  Is  all  a  part 
of  the  task  of  law  enforcement,  ^'hat 
is  why  I  plead  with  the  Senator  that  he 
not  press  his  timendment.  Finally,  I 
think  it  goes  without  saying  we  would 
not  have  effective  law  enforcement  if  Uie 
authority  were  d  vided. 

I  ask  that  we  give  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral the  tools  and  say  to  him,  "Mr  At- 
torney General,  lu-rc  arc  your  tools.  Here 
is  everylhini;  you  ncid  to  work  with.  You 
make  tlie  decisions  It  is  your  respon- 
sibility You  do  not  have  to  rely  on  any- 
one else."  I  believe  this  is  the  way  it 
should  b""  done. 

Mr.  MONTOYA  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD   I  yield 

Mr.  MONTOYA  Would  the  Senator 
note  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  and  tlie  provisions  in  the  bill? 
In  other  words,  is  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  complemen- 
tary to  the  enforcement  provLsions  of 
the  bill  by  providing  rehabilitative  ac- 
tion and  educatlcn.  or  is  the  amendment 
derogatory  to  the  enforcement  provi- 
sions of  the  bill?  I  would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  way 
in  which  the  Senator  frames  the  ques- 
tion makes  It  difficult  to  answer  pre- 
cisely. However,  I  shall  attempt  to  an- 
swer factually  and  accurately  It  is  true 
that  the  amendment  would  complement 
the  bill  if  It  added  to  it:  however,  it 
limits  the  authority  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral with  respect  to  research  and  educa- 
tion 

I  would  not  say  it  Is  derogatory,  but  It 
represents  impairment  when  the  author- 
ity Is  taken  from  the  law  enforcement 
offlcer  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Eklucation.  and 
Welfare,  his  qualifications  and  expertise 
notwithstanding. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Is  this  not  strictly  for 
rehabilitative  or  educational   purposes? 

Mr  DODD  I  am  sorry,  will  the  Sena- 
tor repeat  his  question? 

Mr.  MONTOYA  The  vesting  In  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Is  only  confined  to  rehabilltat've 
and  educational  action  which  is  trig- 
gered by  the  Hughes  amendment  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr  DODD.  It  would  not  give  authority 
to  anybody,  really  It  would  divest  from 
the  Attom:'y  General  his  authority  to  a 
great  degree. 

Mr  MONTOYA  Is  there  anything  in 
the  Hughes  amendment  that  would  In- 
hib  t  or  disrupt  or  break  down  any  part 
of  the  enforcement  functions  delegated 
to  Uie  Attorney  General  by  the  Senator's 
proposal? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes 

Mr.  MONTOYA  I  would  like  to  have 
the  specifics  In  that  regard. 

Mr  DODD  I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
was  in  the  Chamber  when  I  tried  to  ex- 
plain the  ongoing  functions  of  the  At- 
torney Genersd  in  the  area  of  narcotics 
enforcement,  education,  and  research. 
The  organization  chart  of  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  is  rather 
detailed  and  specific  in  this  regard.  These 
rcicarch  and  education  efforts  are  his- 
torically the  task  of  law  enforcement,  and 
It  IS  a  Job  they  have  long  carried  out. 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  Is  there  anything  in 
the  Hughes  amendment  that  would  take 
that  away  from  the  Attorney  General? 

Mr    DODD.  Yes. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  What  Is  it? 

Mr.  DODD.  The  authority  to  conduct 
many  of  these  programs  would  be  di- 
vested. It  would  place  them  in  another 
department.  That  would  be  an  impair- 
ment of  his  law  enforcement  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Can  he  continue  to  do 
the  same  things? 

Mr  DODD.  I  would  say  he  cculd  not  if 
this  amendment  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  it  not  true  that  sec- 
tion 602<a>  as  it  exists  in  the  bill  is 
present  law? 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  a  restatement  of 
pre.'^ent  law  and  it  furnishes  a  basis  for 
the  Attorney  General  to  determine  the 
problems  that  relate  to  enforcement  cf 
the  law  and  control  of  drugs  deemed 
harmful  which  should  be  subject  to  sanc- 
tions if  they  are  used  or  trafficked  In. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  would  repeal  that  and 
strike  it. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Here  would  be  a  man 
charged  with  enforcement  of  the  law, 
and  he  would  be  deprived  of  the  right 
and  statutory  basis  for  enabling  him  to 
inquire  or  make  Inquiry  into  such  scien- 
tific data  that  he  needs  to  form  a  good 
evaluation  of  these  drugs. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  Is  the  line  of 
demarcation  I  am  trying  to  develop  In 
order  to  make  up  my  mind.  I  want  to 
know  what  effect  the  Hughes  amendment 
has  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  helped  me  clarify  It.  It  is 
existing  law  and  it  has  been  so  for  a  long 
time.  Now,  If  this  amendment  were 
agreed  to,  it  would  take  authority  from 
the  Attorney  General  that  he  now  has 
and  repose  It  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
HoLLiNcs  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUGHES  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  explain  what  this  would  take 
away  from  the  Attorney  General  that  he 
already  has?  What  could  he  not  do  under 
this  amendment  that  he  does  today? 

Mr.  DODD  I  will  tell  the  Senator  what 
it  would  do.  It  would  tak?  away  authority 
to  conduct  these  programs. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  What  programs? 

Mr.  DODD.  It  would  divest  authority 
to  undertake  programs  assessing  the  ef- 
fects of  these  drugs.  We  have  scientists 
and  well  Informed  people  working  In  this 
field.  They  do  scientific  work  on  sub- 
stances and  advise  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  effect  of  the  substances:  they 
Identify  them  and  they  can  determine 
what  the  potential  abuse  factor  Is.  He 
has  to  know  all  these  things  to  enforce 
thi«  acL 
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MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr,  Gelsler,  one  of  his 

secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings. ) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  biU  (H.R.  15149)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  Ftorelgn  Assistance 
and  related  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; that  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  6  to  the  biU  and  con- 
curred therein;  that  the  House  receded 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  8  and  31  to 
the  bill  and  concurred  therein,  each  with 
an  amendment.  In  which  It  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


CONTROLLED  DANGEROUS 
SUBSTANCES  ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (S.  3246)  to  protect 
the  public  health  and  safety  by  amend- 
ing the  narcotic,  depressant,  stimulant, 
and  hallucinogenic  drug  laws,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  HUGHES,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield.  May  I  make  my 
answer  to  the  Senators  quesUon  more 
complete? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Surely. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  said  this  in  this  Chamber 
last  Saturday  morning :  The  effective  en- 
forcement of  this  act  requires  knowledge 
of  the  effects  of  drugs  as  they  apply  to 
the  operation  of  enforcement.  That  is 
true.  And  the  effective  enforcement  of 
this  act  requires  education  and  training 
of  enforcement  officers.  I  said  it  also  In- 
volves education  of  the  public  regarding 
the  law  enforcement  process  In  the  drug 
field.  I  said  these  are  research  and  edu- 
cational activities  that  have  been  rec- 
ogrUzed  as  essenUal  for  the  operation  of 
any  law  enforcement  agency  in  the  coun- 
try. They  do  not  in  any  way  infringe  on 
the  basic  research,  education,  and  treat- 
ment responsibilities  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  They 
are  staff  functions  that  are  a  recognized 
and  necessary  part  of  any  administra- 
tive organization  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  this  case. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  that  It 
Is  In  the  nature  of  assessing  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  act  and  Improving  tbe 


execution  of  It.  These  really  are  the  basic 
reasons. 

Mr.  HUOHES,  Could  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  explain  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  how  this  amendment,  No.  451,  re- 
stricts the  Department  of  Justice  from 
performing  those  acts  of  education  and 
research  for  the  sufficiency  of  law  en- 
forcement that  the  Senator  Just 
described? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.The  answer  is  plain.  For 
some  time  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs,  and  its  predecessor 
bureaus,  have  exercised  authority  such 
as  included  in  section  602(b)  in  the  bill. 
Subparagraph  ( 1 )  thereof  is  particular- 
ly important  because  It  bears  upon  the 
Attorney  General  being  In  a  position,  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  conferred  therein, 
where  he  can  determine  the  necessity  to 
control  certain  drugs.  This  Is  the  way  he 
goes  about  it.  The  Attorney  General  must 
retain  absolute  decisional  authority  in 
this  instance.  It  is  not  a  scientific  ques- 
tion. It  Is  not  a  medical  question.  It  is  a 
law-enforcement  question  plain  and 
simple. 

I  grant  that,  in  the  making  of  deci- 
sions, scientific  findings  and  Judgments 
may  enter  into  the  matter.  Also,  medical 
judgments  enter  into  It.  But  the  control 
of  the  developing  law  and  having  those 
procedures  and  processes  are  necessary 
because  it  is  the  Attorney  General  that 
is  charged  by  the  law  with  enforcing  this 
particular  statute. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  This  necessary  author- 
ity would  be  repealed  by  amendment 
451  and  in  its  place  would  be  a  very  in- 
nocuous recital  of  many  words,  which 
would  not  get  to  the  core  of  the  prob- 
lem. We  cannot  afford  to  let  this  bill 
be  emasculated,  not  only  by  this  amend- 
ment, but  by  the  whole  package  of 
amendments  which  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  will  propose  in  due  time.  If  those 
amendments  were  approved,  they  would 
have  an  effect  and  an  outcome  upon  this 
bill  which  I  do  not  think  they  should 
have. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  May  I  respond,  first  of  all, 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  that  he 
has  put  It  very  weU.  I  quite  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  asked  me  how  the  amend- 
ment takes  away  anything.  If  the  Sena- 
tor will  tiu-n  his  attention  to  that  part 
of  the  bill  which  he  seeks  to  amend, 
he  will  see  it  just  about  wipes  out  every- 
thing in  education  and  research  that 
is  available  and  should  be  available  to 
the  Attorney  General. 

Mr,  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  this  point? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr,  MONTOYA.  As  I  understand  the 
tenor  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  it  strikes  and  de- 
letes everything  from  line  8  through  line 
20  on  page  64. 
Mr.  DODD.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Let  us  go  Into  It  sec- 
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tlon  by  section.  The  bUl,  beginning  on 
line  8  of  page  64,  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  602.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  carry  out  educa- 
tional and  research  programs  necessarv  for 
the  effective  enforcement  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Let  us  look  at  the  cor- 
responding part  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa.  It  reads: 

Sec.  602.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  carry  out  educa- 
tional and  research  programs  directly  related 
to  enforcement  of  the  control  provisions  set 
forth  In  this  Act. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  quite  a  difference. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  would  Uke  to  go  fur- 
ther and  analyze  the  other  three  provi- 
sions, if  the  Senator  will  yield  to  me 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  listening. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Subparagraph  (1) 
reads: 

Establish  methods  to  assess  accurately  the 
effects  of  controlled  dangerous  substances 
and  to  identify  and  characterize  controlled 
dangerous  substances  with  potential  for 
abuse. 

Would  not  the  Senator  say  that  sub- 
paragraph (3)  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  would  correspond  ma- 
terially or  substantially  with  the  sub- 
paragraph (1)  which  I  have  read?  The 
latter  reads  as  foUovre: 

studies  or  special  projecte  designed  to  as- 
sess and  detect  accurately  the  presence  of 
controlled  dangerous  substances  in  the  hu- 
man body,  including  the  development  of 
rapid  field  identification  methods  which 
would  enable  agents  to  detect  micro-quan- 
tities of  such  substances. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  skipped  over 
subsections  (1)  and  (2). 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  aU  a  part  of  It 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  reason  why  I 
skipped  it 

Mr.  DODD.  What  does  the  Senator  say 
about  ( 1 )  ?  That  is  a  vast  change.  That  is 
a  gut  change  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  reason  why  I 
skipped  over  subsections  (1)  and  (2)  was 
that  I  think  they  are  complementary  to 
the  Senator's  bill,  and  not  derogatory. 
Perhaps  I  am  wrong  in  that  assumption. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  certain  the  Senator 
is  wrong  in  that  assumption. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Subparagraph  (2)  of 
the  Senator's  bill  reads  that  in  connec- 
tion with  such  programs,  he — that  Is,  the 
Attorney  General— is  authorized  to: 

Enter  into  contracu  with  public  agencies, 
institutions  of  higher  education,  and  private 
organizations  or  individuals  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  research,  or  special  projects 
which  l>ear  directly  on  misuse  and  abuse  of 
controlled  dangerous  substances. 


Mr.  DODD.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
that  unfortunately  the  substance  of  these 
amendments  is  intended  to  limit  or  re- 
strict the  authority  of  the  Attorney 
General. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  point  I  am  trying 
to  make  is  that  as  I  read  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
and  as  I  read  the  contents  of  the  origi- 
nal text  of  the  bill  to  which  the  amend- 
ments are  directed,  I  fail  to  find  any 
departure  which  breaks  down  any  mate- 
rial provision  in  section  602  of  the  bilL 
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Mr.  DODD.  Then  why  change  It? 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  ylelci:> 

Mr  MONTOYA.  But  I  find  analysis 
that  the  Hughes  amendment  comple- 
ni'-nLs  the  particular  section  602 

Mr  DODD  Let  me  ask  what  :',  does 
D.'es  u  add  more'  Does  It  give  the  Attor- 
ney General  more  authority''  Does  it  take 
s.imethin;:  away  from  the  Attomov  Gtn- 
(FHi'  l5  it  the  snmc''  Wo  cunht  to  know 
wliat  w^'  are  really  tryiiu:  to  do  here 

Mr  MONTOYA  I  am  askmT  the  Sen- 
ator from  Cormecticut  to  be  a  htt:e  more 
explicit  because  I  fail  to  find  that  this 
amendment  breaks  down  any  particular 
provision  in  section  602 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  DODD   I  yield. 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  Pie:,idfnt,  subfec- 
tlon  (I)  of  section  602.  as  it  is  found  in 
the  bill,  would  be  completely  repealed  8Uid 
there  is  no  recurrence  of  it  Ln  the  mate- 
rial which  the  Senator  from  Iowa  seeks 
to  put  in  by  way  of  his  amendment  It 
is  the  very  crux  of  the  thin:^ 

Now.  if  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
wants  to  talk  in  terms  of  supplementing. 
here  is  what  we  should  do  We  should 
allow  section  602' a),  as  it  is  in  the  bill, 
to  remain,  and  then  add  to  it  the  ma- 
terial found  m  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa.  That  would  be  per- 
fectly all  right.  Of  cour.:e,  I  ipeak  only 
for  myself  in  that  connection  Tlus  would 
be  true  supplementation. 

But  we  do  not  have  that  situation  here 
The  material  now  section  602<a»  is 
stricken,  and  in  its  place  there  would  be 
five  subparagraph."?,  none  of  which  con- 
tains the  authorizing  language  to  estab- 
lish methods  to  accurately  astess  the  ef- 
fects of  these  dangerous  drxigs.  and  to 
identify  and  characterize  controlled 
dangerous  substances  with  potential  for 
abu:e  That  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
amendment  that  is  proposed  by  Uie  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa.  It  is  ju;t  not  there  Sec- 
tion 602'  a  I  provides  the  means  to  get  the 
Informauon  that  the  Attorney  General 
needs  in  order  to  determine  whether  or 
not  these  sutjstances  should  be  put  in  a 
category  that  will  be  controlled.  In  thi-s 
bill  we  charge  the  Attorney  General  with 
certain  duties.  We  ought  to  give  him  the 
tools  he  needs  to  discharge  this  duty.  We 
must  not  deprive  him  of  these  tools  by 
piacmg  mnocuous  langxiage  in  here  which 
gives  him  nothing  that  he  dees  not  al- 
ready have. 

It  is  Just  tliat  simple.  Mr  Pre  ident 

Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr  President,  will  tlic 
8?nator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr  DODD  I  yield 

Mr  MONTOYA  I  am  inc!ln'»d  to  as-ree 
with  the  Senator  from  Nebra.ska  I  think 
he  has  put  ius  finger  on  the  crux  of  this 
controversy. 

I  tliink  we  are  all  agreed  tliat  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  th2  Hughes  amendment 
ti  run  counter  to  any  particular  provl- 
Si  in  m  section  602  of  the  original  text 
of  tlie  bill,  unles.s  the  Senator  mdicales 
tin;Twlse 

Mr  DODD  Bui  it  does. 
Mr.  HRUSKA    It  does,  the  way  It  is 
wr.tt£n  now. 

Mr  MONTOYA.  That  being  the  caae. 
anJ  I  assume  that  it  Is.  then  tbere  abookl 


be  no  inhibition  against  writing  comple- 
mentary leKislation  incorporating  the 
Hughes  amendment,  whirh  would  not  be 
detractive  of  the  material  provisions  and 
the  prime  thrust  of  the  original  section 
602  of  the  bill. 

Mr  DODD  When  I  set  out  to  comple- 
ment something.  1  add  something.  I  do 
not  kniX:k  out  somcthmR,  if  I  understand 
the  word  ■complcnieiKary  '  If  the  Sena- 
tor wiiihes  to  offer  Ltiis  amendment  to 
add  to  the  langu.iKe  now  in  tiie  bill,  he 
mi;;ht  have  a  better  case,  I  say  most  re- 
spectfully. But  I  cannot  understand  for 
Uie  life  of  me  why  he  is  trying  to  do  this. 
Is  the  Senator  afraid  of  the  Attorney 
General?  Is  he  afraid  of  the  law-enforce- 
ment people'  He  d.ies  not  want  them  to 
do  educational  work,  nor  research  work 
How  can  Uie  Attorney  General  find  out 
what  he  needs  to  know  unless  he  can  go 
to  a  university  or  a  lalooratory  and  enter 
into  contrarts  with  lliem''  He  is  going  to 
have  this  problem,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  he  can  divest  lumself  of  it. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  E>ODD  Surely. 

Mr.  HUGHEiS.  I  a;  k  the  Senator  if  he 
is  under  the  imprcs-u  n  that  my  amend- 
ment prohibits  research  projects? 

Mr  DODD.  Yes;  I  think  it  impairs  the 
necc'sary  re.  carch  function  of  Uie  At- 
torney General 

Mr.  HUGHES  Docs  it  prohibit  it  in 
relation  to  law  enforcement? 

Mr.  DODD.  Not  altogether,  but  It  re- 
stricts him.  so  that  he  will  nA  be  able 
to  carry  it  cut  as  he  needs  to  I  do  not 
say  It  wipes  hmi  out  a' together,  but  why 
should  he  be  restricted''  Unless  the  Sen- 
ator has  something  in  mmd,  what  is 
wrong  with  the  way  it  is  written? 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr.  President.  wUl  Uie 
Senator  yield. 

Mr    DODD    I  yield. 

Mr  HRUSKA  Is  It  not  true  (hat  un- 
der the  legislative  history,  if  the  com- 
mittee measure  is  enacted  into  law,  we 
will  start  cut  with  the  proposition  that 
the  Attorney  General  has  thase  research 
powers  that  are  granted  to  him  by  sub- 
paragraph  111? 

Mr  DODD.  That  Is  right 

Mr  HRUSKA  If  It  Ls  deleted  and  in 
Us  place  in  certam  other  subparagraphs 
are  substituted  five  in  num.ber.  it  would 
be  con.strued.  that  the  Attorney  General 
would  be  foreclosed  from  utilizing  the 
mcthor's  that  are  now  m  the  law.  would 
it  nof  He  would  be  limited  to  subpara- 
graihs  1 1  '  to  '5>  in  the  proposed  amend- 
ment and  in  that  sense  there  would  be 
a  prohibition  of  the  Attorney  General 
from  eneaping  in  that  type  of  research? 

Mr  DODD  Yes  of  course 

Mr  HRUSKA  As  outlined  in  .subrara- 
graph  '  1  I  of  the  prt^ent  law? 

Mr  DODD  There  :s  no  doubt  about 
it  It  must  be  understood  that  way  It 
does  not  make  .sense  otherwl.se  to  strike 
out  these  sections  and  insert  something 
el.se 

I  keep  askinc;,  what  is  the  reason,  and 
I  do  not  get  an  answer  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa,  why  does  he  want  to  do 
this?  I  know  how  earnestly  he  feels  about 
the  matter. 

Mr  HUGHES.  I  say  to  the  dlstln- 
ruiabed  Senator  from  Connecticut  that 


the  reasons  for  doing  this  are  obvious: 
to  retain  in  the  department  that  has  the 
basic  responsibility  for  medical  science 
and  research  activities  authority  for  re- 
search and  scientific  investigation  relat- 
inii  to  other  than  law  enforcement  edu- 
cation and  procedures 

Wiicn  Uie  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  mentioned  education  earlier 
nnd  talked  about  the  necessity  of  the 
Justice  Department  carrying  out  educa- 
tional programs  for  the  general  public. 
I  tried  to  get  the  floor  to  discuss  it.  I 
would  like  for  him  to  describe  for  me  the 
intent  of  the  bill  What  is  he  talking 
about,  in  regard  to  educaUonal  pro- 
grams? 

Mr  DODD  Oh,  it  is  a  very  important 
part  of  law  enforcement.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  law  enforcement  agency  in  this 
land  that  does  not  have  an  educational 
program — any  good  one.  anyway.  Even 
the  smallest  police  departments  do.  It  is 
an  aspect  of  law  enforcement,  to  Influ- 
ence the  public  about  crim^  probl?ms, 
about  the  laws  which  are  In  eflect,  about 
the  dangers  of  innocent  people  becoming 
victims  bf  criminals,  and  to  talk  about 
how  the  government,  under  the  law.  pro- 
ceeds to  run  down  criminal  oflfcnders. 
and  how  the  public  can  help  in  enforcing 
th^  law. 

Mr  HUGHES  If  I  understand  the 
Senator  correctly,  then,  if  he  will  yield 
further • 

Mr  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  It  is  the  intent  of  the 
education  programs  he  is  talking  about 
that  the  JusUce  Department,  by  their 
own  educaUonal  programs,  assist  local 
and  State  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
educat3  the  general  public  basically  on 
reco^nUion  of  crime,  on  how  the  law  op- 
erates in  these  fields,  and  on  how  the 
public  can  cooperate  with  it? 

Mr.  DODD.  We  do  it  now. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  am  not  questioning 
that  it  IS  done  now  I  am  asking  if  that 
is  the  intent  of  this  provision. 

Mr.  DODD.  Surely  that  is  the  Intent. 
I  do  not  know  how  to  make  it  more 
explicit. 

But  I  do  know,  and  I  ask  the  Senator 
to  think  about  this,  that  as  a  matter  of 
law  enforcement,  a  law  enforcement  ofiB- 
cer  finds  what  is  called  education  a  very 
important  arm  of  his  law  enforcement 
arsenal. 

First,  you  have  to  have  a  willingness  of 
people  to  cooperate  in  enforcement  of 
the  law  This  is  why  we  had  the  disaster 
with  the  prohiblUon  law:  The  people  did 
not  believe  in  it  So  educaton  about  the 
law  Ls  important  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  It  is  intended  to  get  people  to 
accept  It,  and  to  want  to  work  with  it. 
That  IS  what  I  mean 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Pres  dent.  I  have 
asked  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  to  yield  so  that  I  might  ask 
for  a  time  limitation  on  this  debate. 
What  would  be  a  suitable  time  limita- 
tion' 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  Intend  to 
object.  If  this  request  was  based  on  this 
amendment  alone  I  would  not  be  dis- 
posed to  object,  but  it  Is  not.  What  we 
are  confronted  with  here,  Mr  President, 
la  a  series  of  amendments,  some  five  or 
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six  In  number,  the  adoption  of  which 
would  serve  to  emasculate  this  bill.  The 
adoption  would  chsuige  Its  thrust.  Its 
philosophy,  and  Its  raUonale  from  one 
of  law  enforcement  to  one  which  provides 
diluted  powers  to  law  enforcement  agen- 
cie.<;  which  must  be  shared  with  sociolo- 
gists, the  scientists,  and  the  medical  men 
ill  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  covered  this 
before.  We  have  covered  it  in  a  White 
House  Leadership  Conference.  We  cov- 
ered it  in  the  committee.  We  covered  it 
in  colloquy  here  Friday  afternoon,  and 
again  on  Saturday;  and  now  we  get  into 
it  all  over  again. 

Of  course,  there  is  overlapping.  There 
will  be  overlapping  but  the  Attorney 
General,  in  making  his  decisions,  turns 
to  the  scienUsts  and  the  medical  men  in 
HEW,  in  the  Advisory  Council,  and  else- 
where to  get  his  information  which  he 
needs  to  make  the  decision?. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  in  a  little  while, 
this  larger  question,  so  that  we  can  all 
understand  the  impact  of  these  amend- 
ments. I  do  not  feel  free  to  consent  to  a 
limitaUon  of  debate,  because  we  have 
not  explored  the  larger  picture  suffi- 
ciently. 

Earlier  this  afternoon  I  believe  that 
violence  was  done  to  the  proper  consider- 
ation of  the  no-knock  provision,  both  as 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  the  one  that  ultimately  was 
adopted.  Had  we  not  had  a  unanimous- 
consent  limitation,  I  could  well  envision 
a  different  disposition  of  that  matter.  I 
do  not  know  whether  or  not  it  would 
have  been  wiser,  but  I  am  confident  that 
it  would  have  been  different. 

At  this  point  it  would  be  highly  pre- 
mature to  impose  a  time  limit  and  sdlow 
this  good  bill  to  be  eroded  bit  by  blL  I 
believe  that  is  Imperative  that  the  Mem- 
bers, of  this  body,  are  presented  with 
the  whole  picture  so  that  they  can  ar- 
rive at  the  appropriate  decisions. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  understand  the  Senator's 
concern.  Perhaps  later,  as  we  move 
along,  we  can  reach  some  agreement.  I 
will  not  belabor  that  matter  any  longer. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  win 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
Uke  to  have  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa.  I  may  be  able  to  clarify 
the  situation  somewhat.  There  is  an  un- 
necessary controversy  surroimdlng  the 
question  of  who  shall  decide  what  drugs 
are  to  be  controlled  and  bow  they  are 
to  be  controlled. 

If  the  Attorney  General  is  to  be  held 
responsible — and  he  is  re^xinsible  un- 
der the  existing  law — for  controlling  our 
drug  problem,  which  is  a  terrible  prol>- 
lem  in  this  country,  he  mtist  have  the 
necessary  authority  to  establish  control 
measures. 


It  could  be  very  strange  Indeed  if  we 
held  the  Attorney  General  accountable 
fen*  drug  law  enforcement  ca  the  one 
hand  and  adced  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  determine 
how  that  enforcement  is  to  be  carried 
out  on  the  other. 

It  is  Important  that  we  call  to  the  at- 
tenion  of  all  Senators  the  fact  that  this 
is  the  thrust  of  certain  of  the  amend- 
ments before  us.  Yet,  it  is  a  position  that 
has  been  rejected  by  the  very  Cabinet 
department  that  would  be  affected — the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

I  neglected  to  menUon  this  fact 
earlier.  In  the  course  of  our  hearings. 
Dr.  Roger  O.  Egeberg,  the  Chief  Medi- 
cal Officer  of  that  department,  testi- 
fied before  us  in  pubUc  hearings.  He 
said  that  the  authority  that  is  now  at 
issue  should  be  left  with  the  Attorney 
General.  I  will  read  his  testimony.  He 
said: 

The  hazard  to  society  and  to  an  indi- 
vidual posed  by  abuse  of  a  drug  must  be 
assessed  in  the  light  of  sound  scientific  In- 
formation on  the  nature  of  a  given  drug,  its 
p>byslologlcai  and  psychological  effects, 
trends  in  its  use  among  various  segments  of 
the  population,  and  other  factors  that  are 
largely  the  province  of  the  health  sciences. 

But  we  must  recognize  that  determination 
as  to  which  drugs  are  to  l>e  brought  under 
Federal  control  and  In  what  manner  are  an 
essential  element  of  the  regulatory  process 
and  thus  should  logically  t>e  made  by  the 
agency  responsible  for  such  control. 

We  think  it  is  highly  appropriate.  Indeed 
essential,  that  the  Attorney  General  in  the 
exercise  of  his  control  authority,  be  guided 
by  the  best  avaUable  scienlflc  information, 
and  we  fully  support  the  provisions  of  S. 
3637.  requiring  him  to  seek  in  writing  the  ad- 
vice of  this  Department  and  a  committee  of 
scientists. 

I  would  remind  the  committee  that  Attor- 
ney General  Bfltehell,  In  his  testimony  be- 
fore you  on  September  15  stated  that  he 
would  exercise  his  authority  to  schedule  con- 
trolled substances  only  "upon  the  advice  In 
writing  of  a  Scientific  Advisory  Committee 
and  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare." 

Mr.  President,  that  in  capsule  form  is 
the  testimony  that  led  to  the  reporting 
of  the  pending  bill. 

Not  only  do  we  have  the  support  of  the 
Attorney  General  and  other  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  but  also  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  that  of  its  chief  medical  officer. 
That  is  the  testimony  on  this  quesUon  of 
authority. 

The  bill  states  that  in  adding,  deleting, 
or  rescheduling  a  substance  as  a  con- 
trolled drug  substance,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  request  in  writing  the  advice 
in  writing  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Scien- 
tific Advisory  Committee. 

I  do  not  know  what  more  we  could  ask. 
Before  he  makes  a  decision,  he  must  seek 
advice. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  does  not  have  or  want  this 
authority. 

We  must  have  scientific  determination 
as  a  part  of  the  overall  control  funcUon, 
and  the  Attorney  General  wants  this  ad- 
vice. We  do  not  have  a  man  who  says,  "I 
am  the  only  one  who  knows.  I  do  not 
want  any  kind  of  advice." 

We  do  not  have  that  kind  of  an  At- 


torney General.  I  think  all  who  attended 
that  hearing  and  heard  him  worild  agree 
to  that.  He  said,  "I  want  this  sulvlce.  I  am 
glad  you  are  writing  this  into  the  bill." 
And  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  said  he  does  not  want 
it,  that  it  belongs  with  the  Attorney 
General. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  "If  I  have 
the  authority,  I  want  the  advice  of  a 
scientific  committee." 

That  is  why  the  provision  was  so  writ- 
ten. I  say  that  we  are  debating  some- 
thing about  which  we  should  not  be 
troubled.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  real 
issue.  I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  reconsider  urging  his  amend- 
ment, since  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  does  not  want  it,  and 
the  Attorney  General  needs  it. 

We  must  first  address  ourselves  to  the 
narcotics  enforcement  problem.  Then 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  can  come  in  with 
a  biU  for  research,  scientific  endeavor, 
rehabilitation,  and  other  related  concepts 
that  need  to  be  enacted  into  law.  We  will 
be  with  him.  We  will  be  at  his  side,  not 
only  voting  with  him,  but  also  helping  in 
every  way  in  the  matter. 

Let  us  get  this  done.  Let  us  enact  this 
law  enforcement  measure  and  then  turn 
to  the  committee  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  and  say,  "Give  us  a  program  for 
l)etter  reform,  and  better  education." 

We  realize  that  this  is  a  major  problem 
in  law  enforcement.  We  have  to  rehabili- 
tate narcotic  addicts,  not  punish  them. 
This  is  what  we  should  be  doing. 

It  is  not  that  we  are  not  sympathetic 
with  these  problems  or  that  we  think 
them  unimportant.  We  believe  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  but  not  in  this 
measure.  Let  as  have  the  law  enforce- 
ment provision  and  then  let  us  turn  to 
the  Senator's  proposal  as  the  next  thing 
to  do.  I  wish  we  could  take  up  these 
matters  simultaneously.  In  my  judgment 
they  are  of  equal  importance,  but  we 
liave  to  have  priorities.  Let  us  enact  this 
law  enforcement  bill  so  that  we  can 
reach  the  peddlers  ■who  are  molesting 
our  people,  making  addicts  of  them,  and 
violating  the  law  almost  with  immunity. 

That  is  what  this  law  is  all  about. 

I  make  a  personal  plea  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  Let  us 
get  through  with  this  bill  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  the  Senator's  proposal,  which  is 
a  good  suggestion. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator's  offer  of  support  for 
le^lation  in  fields  of  health,  education, 
welfare,  and  in  prevention  of  narcotic 
addiction  and  drug  abuse.  As  the  Sena- 
tor knowrs,  we  have  talked  about  this 
matter  many  times,  and  we  have  had 
colloquy  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  about 
it.  We  are  in  general  agreement  in  the 
entire  fleld.  However,  when  the  Senator 
says  that  people  are  violating  the  law 
"almost  with  immunity,"  I  had  under- 
stood him  to  say  that  the  existing  law 
had  been  written  Into  this  bill.  If  that 
is  so,  why  should  they  be  violating  the 
law  almost  with  immunity? 

Mr.  DODD.  My  answer  is  that  pert  of 
our  narcotic  laws  have  been  rendered 
useless  by  court  decision.  However,  we 
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*lia\e  added  ne-*  features  to  the  bill  which 
would  make  it  possible  for  us  lo  do  a 
much  better  job  In  connection  with  law 
c:.forcement  in  the  narcotics  field 

Mr  HUGHES  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr    DODD    I  yield 

Mr  HUGHES.  Mr  Prei-idcnt  I  do  not 
duai'.ree  totally  with  the  thought  that 
the  Attorney  General  need.s  e.'cteru-ue 
research  capabihtie?  He  needs  research 
into  detection  and  identification  of  mi- 
croscopic particles  and  he  needs  to  know 
whether  people  may  or  may  not  be  sup- 
plying narcotic  drut;s  that  are  illegally 
in  their  pa^y^ession 

I  abhor  the  actions  of  those  who  are 
pu.shing  and  sellinK  these  illegal  diu«s 
We  all  recognize  the  fact  that  this  is 
or.e  of  the  greatest  problems  pervading 
the  social  structure  of  this  Nation  We 
could  go  on  at  length  about  the  insidious 
effect  on  almost  every  school  and  almost 
every  prison  in  the  country  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  tias  done  a 
great  deal  of  research  In  connection  with 
prisons  in  this  country  We  all  concur 
and  ai?ree  with  that 

However,  where  we  disagree  on  this 
particular  matter  is  the  fact  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
and  apparently  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  feel  that  these  things  .should 
be  directly  under  the  control  of  the  At- 
torney General,  whereas  I  feel,  and  I  am 
sure  many  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  feel, 
that  the  research  and  scientific  investi- 
gation should  be  done  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  made  available  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral at  his  request  The  only  technical 
difference  Ls  whose  payroll  the  scientists 
and  researchers  are  on  at  the  time  they 
do  the  work 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr    HUGHES    I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  The  suggestion  l.s  made 
that  there  should  not  be  a  bar  to  con- 
sultmg  with  HEW  on  these  things  There 
Ls  no  bar  present  in  the  committee  bill 
but  one  would  be  created  by  adopting 
amendment  431  Mr  President  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
would  take  away  the  power  of  decision 
from  the  Attorney  General,  who  is 
charged  with  enforcement  of  this  bill  and 
transfer  it  to  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  The  area  af- 
fected is  not  educational  or  scientific  It 
is  a  law  enforcement  tool  which  would 
be  taken 

Mr  HUGHES  Mr  President  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point  ^ 

Mr    HRUSKA    I  yield. 

Mr  HUGHES  What  determines 
whether  a  drug  should  be  controlled  or 
not' 

Mr  HRUSKA  The  sum  toul  of  medi- 
cal and  scientific  data,  which  must  be 
related  to  law  enforcement,  If  they  are 
to  be  subject  to  controls 

Mr  HUGHES.  After  the  research  and 
a  host  of  medical  data  is  available,  the 
law-enforcement  agent  makes  a  decision 
about  control? 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Exactly,  and  ttiat  Ls 
what  the  committee  decided.  Let  us  go 
back  a  little  bit.  There  Is  In  this  bill  a 


delegation  of  legislative  iK)wer  It  Ls  pro- 
posed there  be  delei;ated  to  ttie  Attorney 
General  certain  powers  to  designate 
certain  substances  as  dansjerous.  Nor- 
mally we  would  prohibit  use  or  control 
use  by  statute  We  could  do  it  in  this 
case  We  named  dangerous  substances 
by  the  dozens  We  also  delegate  to  the 
Attorney  General  the  power  to  make 
decisions  in  the  future  with  respect  to 
drugs  He  can  shift  the  druus  from  one 
schedule  to  another  and  introduce  new 
sub.  tnnces  into  a  schctlnl>-  He  cannot  de- 
lete them  from  the  bill  witl-.out  foUow- 
ma.  very  precisely  defined  adniinistralive 
procedures  These  are  some  of  the  powers 
which  we  have  delegated  to  the  Attorn 'y 
General 

Now.  we  are  confronted  with  an  effort 
to  shift  that  power  from  the  Attorney 
General  to  the  Secretarv  of  Hejtlth.  Edu- 
cation, ai  d  Welfare  We  have  traveled 
that  lend  before  We  went  through  that 
in  i:^-)3  in  ronnection  with  Roor^;ani/a- 
tion  Plan  No  1  of  President  Johnson 
whtMi  HEW  jurisdiction  over  dangerous 
substances  was  taken  out  of  HEW  and 
placf'l  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
Al.so  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  was  taken 
out  of  the  Treasury  Department  and 
placed  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
That  was  done  for  a  number  of  .sound 
reasons,  not  tiie  least  of  which  was  the 
recognition  that  drug -abuse  control  is 
primarily  a  law-enforcement  matter  and 
as  such  should  be  handled  by  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

Now.  after  all  that  reorgani/aition  and 
codification  of  certain  parts  of  that  reoi- 
i;ani/ation  into  this  bill,  we  are  now  con- 
fronted with  a  series  of  amendments 
which  say,  "Let  us  not  deleuate  to  the 
Attorney  General,  the  law-enforcement 
officer  of  America;  let  us  rather  delegate 
to  HEW  decision  as  to  whether  certain 
drugs  or  substances  should  be  prohibited 
or  controlled  '  It  simply  does  not  make 
sense 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President  I  am  glad 
♦.he  Senator  referred  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan 

Mr  HUGHES  Mr  President,  may  I  ask 
who  has  the  floor? 

Mr  HRUSKA  Tlie  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  the  floor 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President.  I  would  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
if  he  desires  I  shall  be  flnished  In  just 
a  moment  I  was  going  to  suggest  that 
we  place  this  Reorganization  Plan  No  1 
of  1968  In  the  Record 

Under  that  plan  what  we  are  talking 
about  here  today  has  already  been  ac- 
complished It  states.  "The  Attorney 
General  will  have  full  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility for  enforcing  the  Federal 
laws  relating  to  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs  ■■  It  goes  on  to  say  what  he  will  do 
I  will  place  this  in  the  Record  but  It 
states  he  has  to  'conduct  an  extensive 
campaign  of  research  and  a  nationwide 
public  education  program  on  drug  abuse 
and  Its  tragic  effects  "  It  is  spelled  out  In 
the  plan.  Actually,  that  is  the  law  now 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No  1  of  1968  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment referred  to  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  is  as  follows: 


RroRCAN-iZATioN  Plan  No  1  or  1968  - 
Creati.nc  a  Nkw  Bureau  or  Narcotics  and 
Danoehous  Drugs 

(Message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
Hia'es  tninsnmting  message  on  reorganiza- 
tl'in  plan  No  1  of  1968  for  creating  a  new 
Biirc.iu  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs, 
FelMii.iry  7,  rJ68) 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  my  hrst  Reorgnnlzatlon  Plan  of  1968. 
I  ciU  for  the  creation  ot  a  new  and  power- 
Uil  Bureau  of  NarcotUi  and  Dangerous  Drugs 

\VI  h  this  action  Anierka  will  serve  notice 
t  >  tne  pusher  and  tl:e  peddler  thai  their 
criminal  acts  nuisi  .stop 

N5  mailer  how  well  organUed  they  are 
we  will  be  better  organized  No  matter  how- 
well  they  have  concealed  their  activities,  we 
will  roo'.  them  out 

T^d.iy.  Federal  investigation  and  enforce- 
ii^on'.  of  our  narcotics  laws  are  fragmented. 
One  major  element  —  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
coii?  is  in  the  Treasury  Department  and 
re.-p:  n.iole  for  tiie  control  of  marihuana  and 
narcjtH-s  such  as  heroin  Another  the  Bu- 
reau cf  Drui"  Abuse  Control — is  in  the  De- 
part mcr.t  ol  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  Ls  responsible  for  the  control  of  dan- 
gerous drugs  Including  depressants,  sllinu- 
l-.ints.   and    hallucinogens  such   :is   LSD 

Neither  is  located  In  the  agency  which  Is 
primarily  concerned  with  Federal  law  e.i- 
forcement     the   Department   of   Justice 

This  reparation  of  responsibilities— despite 
the  rcleniless  and  dedicated  efforts  of  the 
tigeii's  o;  each  Bureau  has  complicated  and 
hindered  our  response  to  a  national  men.ice 

For  example  n-.ore  than  nine  out  of  ten 
^^elzlires  of  LSD  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Drug 
Abuse  Control  have  also  turned  up  mari- 
huana- but  that  Bureau  has  no  Jurisdiction 
over  marihuana 

In  n.,iriy  Instances,  we  are  confronted  by 
well  organized,  disciplined  and  resourceful 
criininalb  who  reap  huge  profits  at  the  ex- 
!  en->c  (  f  their  unfortunate  victims 

The  response  of  the  Federal  Government 
must  be  unified    And  It  must  be  total 

Tod.^y.  In  my  Me.ssage  on  Crime,  I  rec- 
onxmended  strong  new  laws  to  control  dan- 
gerous drugs  I  also  recommended  an  in- 
creftf.e  of  more  than  thirty  percent  In  the 
number  of  Federal  agents  enforcing  the  nar- 
cotic   and   dangerous   drug   laws 

/  nou  p'opo.ie  that  a  single  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs  be  established 
in  the  Depa-tr'irnt  of  Justice  to  administer 
those  laus  and  to  bring  to  the  American  peo- 
ple the  most  efficient  and  efjective  Federal 
enforcement   machinery  ice  can  devise. 

Under  this  Reorganization  Plan  the  At- 
torney General  will  have  full  authority  and 
responsibility  for  enforcing  the  Federal  laws 
rela'.inj;  t<j  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs 
The  new  Bureau  of  Narc.Jtlcs  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  to  l>e  headed  by  a  Director  appointed 
by  the  Attornev  General,  will: 

Con.solldate  the  authority  and  preserve  the 
exfierience  and  manpower  of  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse 
Control 

Work  with  states  and  local  governments  In 
their  crackdown  on  Illegal  trade  In  drugs 
and  narcotic*,  and  help  to  train  locaJ  agents 
and  investigators 

Maintain  worldwide  operations,  working 
clos<ly  with  other  nations,  to  suppress  the 
trsdt  in  Illicit  narcotics  and  marttiu&na. 

Conduct  an  extensive  campaign  erf  research 
and  a  nationwide  public  education  program 
on  drug  abuse  and  Its  tragic  elTects 

The  Plan  I  forward  today  moves  In  the 
direction  recommended  by  two  distinguished 
groups 

The  1949  Hoover  Comjnlaalon. 

The  1963  Presidential  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Narcotic  and  Drug  Abuse. 

This  Administration  and  this  Congress 
have  the  will  and  th«  determination  to  stop 
th«  illicit  tralDc  In  drugs. 
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But  we  need  more  tban  the  will  and  Vbe 
determloatlon.  We  need  a  modem  and  ef- 
ficient instrument  of  Ciovernment  to  trans- 
form our  plans  into  action.  That  1<  what 
this  Reorganization  Plan  calls  for. 

The  Plan  has  been  prepared  In  accordanee 
with  chapter  9  of  title  5  of  the  United  State* 
Code. 

I  have  found,  after  investigation,  that 
eiich  reorganization  Included  In  the  plan  Is 
necessary  to  accomplish  one  or  more  of  the 
purposes  set  forth  In  section  901  (a)  of  title 
6  of  the  United  States  Code. 

I  have  also  found  that,  by  reason  of  these 
reorganizations.  It  Is  necessary  to  Include  In 
the  accompanying  plan  provisions  for  the 
appointment  and  compensation  of  the  five 
new  positions  as  specified  In  section  3  of  the 
plan.  The  rates  of  compensation  fixed  for 
these  new  positions  are  thoce  which  I  have 
found  to  prevail  In  respect  of  comparable 
positions  In  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government. 

Should  the  reorganization  I  propoee  take 
effect,  they  will  make  possible  more  effective 
and  efficient  administration  of  Federal  law 
enforcement  functions  It  Is  not  practicable 
at  this  time,  however,  to  ItenUze  the  reduc- 
tion In  expenditures  which  may  result. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  allow  this 
iirgently  needed  and  important  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  to  become  effective. 

LtNDON  B.  JOHNSOIt. 

The  Whtts  Hodse,  February  7,  19€9. 

REORCANIZATtON   PLAN   NO.    1    OF   1868 

Prepared  by  the  President  and  transmitted  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  Congress  assembled,  February  7. 
1968.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
9  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 

WARCOTTCS;    drug   ABUSE  CONTROL 

Sbction  1.  Transfer  of  functions  from 
Trearury  Department.  There  are  hereby 
transferred   to  the   Attorney   General: 

(a)  Those  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  which  are  administered  through 
or  with  respect  to  the  Bureau  cf  Narcotics. 

(b)  All  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics, of  the  Commissioner  of  Narcotics,  and 
of  all  other  ofBcers,  employees  and  agencies  oX 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics. 

(c)  So  much  of  other  functions  or  parts 
of  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  as 
is  Incidental  to  or  necessary  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  functions  transferred  by  para- 
graphs (a)   and  (b)  of  this  section. 

Sac.  2.  Transfer  of  functions  from  the 
Dejyartment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wet- 
fare.  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Attorney  General: 

(a)  The  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  under  the 
Drug  Abuse  Control  Amendments  of  1966 
(PubUc  Law  89-74;  79  Stat.  236).  except  the 
function  of  regulating  the  counterfeiting  of 
those  drugs  which  are  not  controlled  "de- 
pressant or  stimulant"  drugs. 

(b)  So  much  of  other  functions  or  parts 
of  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  and  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  as  Is  in- 
cidental to  or  necessary  for  the  performance 
of  the  functions  transferred  by  paragraph 
(a)  of  this  section. 

Sec.  3.  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugi. 

(a)  There  is  established  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  an  agency  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerjus  Drugs.  The  Bureau  shall  be  headed 
by  a  Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Attorney  General  to  a  position  In  the  com- 
petitive service.  The  Director  shall  perform 
such  duties  as  the  Attorney  General  shall 
prescribe,  and  shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  now  or  hereafter  provided  for  Ler^ 
V  of  the  BxecuUve  Schedule  Pay  Rates  (6 
Dj8.C.  6316). 


(b)  Then  are  hereby  established  lo  the 
Department  of  Justice.  In  addition  to  the 
positions  transferred  to  that  Department  by 
this  Plan,  four  new  positions,  appointment 
to  which  shall  be  made  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral In  the  competitive  service.  Two  of  those 
positions  shall  have  compensation  at  the 
rate  now  or  hereafter  provided  for  GS-18  po- 
sitions of  the  General  Schedule  and  the 
other  two  shall  have  compensation  at  the 
rate  now  or  hereafter  provided  for  GS-16 
positions  of  the  General  Schedule  (5  U.S.C. 
5332).  Each  such  position  shall  have  such 
title  and  duties  as  the  Attorney  General  shall 
prescribe. 

Sec.  4.  Abolition.  The  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
in  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  Including 
the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Narcotics  (21 
n.S.C.  161).  Is  hereby  abolished.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  make  such  provi- 
sion as  he  may  deem  necessary  with  respect 
to  terminating  those  affairs  of  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  not  otherwise  provided  for  In  this 
reorganization  plan. 

Sac.  5.  Performance  of  transferred  func- 
tions. The  Attorney  General  may  from  time 
to  time  make  such  provisions  as  he  shall 
deem  appropriate  authorizing  the  perform- 
ance of  any  of  the  functions  transferred  to 
him  by  the  provisions  of  this  reorganization 
plan  by  any  olScer,  employee,  or  organiza- 
tional entity  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Sec.  6.  Incidental  transfers,  (a)  TTiere  are 
hereby  transferred  to  the  Dep>artment  of 
Justice  all  of  the  positions,  personnel,  prop- 
erty, records,  and  imezpended  balances  of 
appropriations,  allocations,  and  other  funds, 
available  or  to  be  mad*  available,  (1)  of  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics,  and  (2)  of  the  Bureau 
of  Drug  Abuse  Control  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(b)  There  shall  be  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  at  such  time  or  times 
•8  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
shall  direct,  so  much  as  the  Director  shall 
determine  of  other  positions,  personnel, 
property,  records  and  unexpended  balances 
of  appropriations,  allocations,  and  other 
funds  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  and 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  employed,  used.  held,  available  or  to 
made  available  in  connection  with  functions 
transferred  by  the  provisions  of  this  reorga- 
nization plan. 

(c)  Such  further  measures  and  dispositions 
as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
shall  deem  to  be  necessary  In  order  to  ef- 
fectuate the  transfers  provided  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  carried  out  In  such  manner  as 
he  may  direct  and  by  such  agencies  as  he 
shall  designate. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
Bke  to  give  my  version  of  the  impact  of 
amendment  451  on  this  bill  and  then 
go  to  the  major  proposition  which  I 
think  the  Senate  is  confronted  with. 

Amendment  451  is  a  good  example  of 
what  will  be  done. 

I  ask  imanimons  consent  that  section 
602ia)  of  the  bfll  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point.  That  section  is  on  page 
64  of  the  bill,  lines  8  through  20. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EOtrCATION   AND    RESEARCH 

8ec.  602.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  carry  out  educa- 
tional and  research  programs  necessary  for 
the  effective  enforcement  of  this  Act.  In  con- 
nection with  such  programs  he  Is  authortaed 


(1)  establish  methods  to  assess  accurately 
the  effects  of  controlled  dangerous  sub- 
stances and  to  Identify  and  characterize  con- 
trolled dangerous  substances  with  potential 
for  abuse; 

(2)  enter  Into  oantracts  with  public  agen- 


cies. Instttutlona  of  higher  education,  and 
private  organizations  or  individuals  for  the 
purp>ose  of  conducting  research,  or  special 
projects  which  bear  directly  on  misuse  and 
abuse  of  controlled  dangerous  substances. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tinan'mous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  pwint  the  text  of 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  consisting  of  the  material  to 
be  designated  by  reason  of  that  amend- 
ment as  section  602(a),  subparagraph  1 
through  5  inclusive. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment   No.   451 

On  page  64,  beginning  with  line  8,  delete 
all  through  Line  20  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
tho  following: 

"Sec.  602.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  carry  out  educa- 
tional and  research  programs  directly  re- 
lated to  enforcement  of  the  control  provi- 
sions set  forth  In  this  Act.  Such  programs 
may  include — 

"  ( 1 )  educational  and  training  programs  on 
dangerous  substance  law  enforcement  for 
local.  State,  and  Federal  personnel: 

"(2)  studies  or  special  projects  designed 
to  compare  the  deterrent  effects  of  various 
enforcement  strategies  on  drug  use  and 
abuse; 

"(3)  studies  or  special  projects  designed  to 
assess  and  detect  accurately  the  presence  »of 
controlled  dangerous  substances  in  the 
human  body.  Including  the  development  of 
rapid  fie:d  identification  methods  which 
would  enable  agents  to  detect  mlcro-quan- 
tlUes  of  such  substances; 

"(4)  studies  or  special  projects  designed 
to  evaluate  the  nature  and  sources  of  the 
supply  of  illegal  drugs  throu^out  the  cotm- 
try; 

"(S)  studies  or  special  projects  to  develop 
more  effective  methods  of  manufacture  or 
distribution  to  prevent  diversion  of  con- 
trolled dangerous  substances  into  illegal 
channels.". 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  with 
this  matter  before  us.  we  can  see  that 
the  Attorney  General  Is  Ijelng  deprived 
of  the  statutory  authority  which  he  now 
has  and  which  he  should  have.  The  text 
of  section  602(a)  to,  "Establish  methods 
to  assess  accurately  the  effects  of  control 
over  dangerous  substances  and  to  Iden- 
tify and  characterize  control  over  dan- 
gerous substances  with  potential  for 
abuse,"  is  completely  left  out  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment.  In  my  mind,  with  this 
lei^slative  history,  it  would  be  prohibi- 
tive to  him  to  engage  in  that  kind  of 
research  and  effort. 

The  Attorney  General  is  charged  with 
certain  adjustments  between  schedules. 
There  are  four  schedules  of  narcotics  or 
dangerous  substances.  He  is  charged  with 
adjusting  among  those  schedules.  He 
cannot  delete  any  without  congressional 
action  or  without  following  very  precisely 
prescribed  procedures.  He  can  also  add 
to  them. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  these 
decisions  that  he  is  given  power  to  de- 
vise methods  of  assessing  accurately  the 
effects  of  controlled  dangerous  sub- 
stances and  to  Identify  and  characterize 
controlled  dangerous  substances  with 
potential  for  abuse. 

We  would  be  charging  him  with  that 
duty  and  we  would  be  taking  away  the 
tooL  Where  does  the  tool  go?  Tliat  tool 
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poes  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare 

A  uhile  ago  I  suggested  this  consti- 
tutes in  some  measure  a  delegation  of 
legislative  authority  by  way  of  adminis- 
trative action  of  the  Attorney  General 
Sj  It  does.  We  have  devoted  pages  to  the 
ditTereiU  laws  with  respect  to  narcotics, 
derivatives,  and  danperous  substances. 
bur  we  cinnot  cover  them  all  Future  de- 
c.-i'<ns  will  have  to  be  made  concerning 
oi'.-'v  oubstances  not  included  m  this  bill 

\Vf  delegate  to  the  Attorney  General 
t  ie  authority  to  constantly  canvai«  this 
held,  to  find  new  subitances  as  they  ap- 
pt-a:  and  put  them  Ui  If  they  have  poten- 
tial for  abuse  and  ha\e  no  medical  pur- 
tHi.^e  or  use 

It  seems  to  me  tiiat  wh.cn  we.  m  this 
kind  of  delegation  we  now  face  in  an 
amendment,  say.  Oh.  no  we  do  not 
mean  the  law  enforcement  officer  "  We 
want  to  put  that  delegation  in  a  different 
agency,  created  arid  operated  from  a 
totally  different  point  of  orientation  It 
does  not  make  good  legislative  scn>e 

I  have  every  confidence  that  if  that 
proposal  had  been  made  in  committee.  It 
would  have  be*n  summarily  rejected  be- 
cause it  runs  counter  to  President  John- 
sons  Reorganization  Act  No  1  of  1968 
It  runs  coimter  to  the  President  .s  Crime 
Commission  and  to  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion It  just  does  not  make  sen^e 

Law  enforcement  should  stay  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  All  of  the  neces- 
sary tools  that  he  needs  to  clear  the  deck 
and  line  things  up  so  that  he  can  effec- 
tively enforce  this  bill,  when  enacted  into 
law.  should  remain  in  it 

This  amendment  would  divest  the  At- 
torney General  of  authority  to  conduct 
and  establish  methods  to  assess  accu- 
rately the  effects  of  controlled  danger- 
ous substances  and  to  identify  and 
characterize  those  controlled  dangerous 
substances  with  potential  for  abuse  The 
substitute  provision  would  transfer  from 
the  Attorney  General  the  educational 
and  research  activities  and  special  au- 
thority relate  to  the  control  provi- 
sions, such  as  a  program  for  detection 
methods,  better  prevention  of  diversions 
of  sut)stances,  effects  of  different  law- 
enforcement  techniques,  and  so  forth 
The  substitute  provision  would  limit  the 
Attorney  General's  authority  to  enter 
into   research   contracts 

It  is  necessary  for  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  be  authorized  to  carry  out  re- 
search on  the  effects  of  controlled  dan- 
geroiis  substances  and  to  identify  con- 
trolled dangerous  substances  with  a 
potential  for  abuse,  smce  he  Is  primarily 
responsible  for  the  determination  of 
whether  or  not  a  drug  should  be  brought 
under  control. 

The  amendment  proposed  would  deny 
him  such  authority,  but  would  compel 
him  to  make  a  control  determination 
without  having  all  the  facts  available 
concerning  the  drug  in  question.  It  will 
oignlflcantly  slow  down  the  control  pro- 
cedures if  all  the  information  must  be 
gleaned  from  other  sources  This  would 
defeat  our  purpose,  which  is  to  control  a 
drug  before  we  decide  on  abuse  controls, 
and  not  after. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  voiced  no  objection 


to  the  original  .section  604' a»,  and.  in 
fact,  agreed  with  the  proixjsition. 

Mr  President,  referring  to  the  subject 
at  hand,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
never  been  an  obstructionist  on  the  mat- 
ter of  obtaining  unanimous  consent 
agreements  to  liiiut  debate  whcie  such 
consent  was  in  order,  but  here  we  have  a 
series  of  five  or  six  amendment-s,  and  all 
of  them  with  thf  exception  of  tliose 
dealing  with  ponallies.  are  calculated  to 
dilute  some  of  tiie  iK>weis  and  rinhts  and 
duties  enjoined  u\K>n  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, 

That  IS  their  impact  They  would 
chan:;e  the  bill  from  a  bill  which  ha,s  its 
thrust  in  law  enforcement  to  a  bill  which 
has  orientation  in  the  realm  and  Juris- 
diction of  health  education,  and  welfare. 

The  tai.e  has  been  made,  and  I  think 
every  Senator  in  this  body  is  convinced, 
that  one  of  the  mo^t  pressing  problems 
m  Clime  legislation  is  a  modernized  and 
effective  act  to  deal  w  ith  drug  abuse  and 
drug  traffic  That  would  be  diluted  by 
thus  amendment  and  the  bills  main 
thru.st  chaniied  to  something  else.  Tliat 
should  not  be  allowed  to  happen. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  would  serve  any 
purpose  to  ko  into  the  matter  any  fur- 
ther m  this  regard,  but  it  would  not  be 
my  intention  to  agree  to  a  unanimous- 
consent  limitation  until  I  was  sure  that 
all  of  the  Members  of  this  body  were  fully 
aware  of  the  real  significance  of  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  This  amend- 
ment would  destroy  the  effectiveness  of 
thLs  bill    That  Is  what  is  involved. 

The  education  and  research  goals 
vested  in  the  Department  of  Justice  do 
not  conflict  with  thase  in  the  rightful 
realm,  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Tlie  goals  of  the 
Detartment  of  Justice  are  clearly  de- 
fined, witliin  the  act  lUself,  to  highlight 
the  importance  of  thus  area  m  the  over- 
all law  enforcement  service  and  law  en- 
forcement efforts 

The  bill  in  no  way  detracts  from  the 
predominant  role  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  in  the 
areas  of  education  and  re.search  The  bill 
al'ows  the  Department  of  Justice  to  con- 
tract for  specific  research  projects  relat- 
ing directly  to  drug  abuse  and  the  en- 
forcement of  the  act.  and  that  is  the  way 
it  should  be 

It  would  be  a  gra\e  mistake  to  depart 
from  that  concept  in  favor  of  these 
amendments 

I  suggest  that  we  consider  8.  3246  as 
a  law  enforcement  measure,  because  that 
is  what  It  IS  It  IS  badly  needed  It  is  long 
overdue  Rehabilitation  and  oUier  health 
factors  are  outoide  the  scope  of  this  legis- 
lation 

Health  factors  relating  to  drugs  should 
be  and  are  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Latx>r  and  Public  Welfare  as  separate 
legislation  Tlie  Department  of  Justice  is 
a  law  enforcement  agency.  Therefore,  the 
complete  responsibility  for  all  facets  of 
this  law  enforcement  bill  should  be  exer- 
cised by  the  chief  law  enforcement  offlcer. 
Drug  control  Is  basically  a  law  en- 
forcement matter  and  it  has  been  recog- 
nized as  such  for  years. 

Starting  in  1949.  for  Instance,  the 
Hoover  Comjnission.  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent  Truman,   recommended    that  the 


functions  of  drug  control  be  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  Justice.  That  was 
21  years  ago.  That  Idea  Is  something  that 
has  been  kicking  around  here  for  all  that 
time  It  Is  of  age  this  year — 21  years 
later 

The  recommendations  of  the  Hoover 
Coinniis.sion.  the  Presidents  Advisory 
Commi.s.sion  on  Narcotics  and  Drug 
Abu  e.  the  President's  Crime  Commis- 
sion and  al.so  his  reorganization  plan,  all 
of  thorn— all  of  them  w  ith  no  exception — 
say  that  this  is  the  road  to  travel.  This 
IS  the  hkhway  to  follow  Not«ithsLand- 
ini;  the  recommendations  of  these  com- 
missions we  are  now  faced  with  these 
amendments  which  say.  "Oh.  no.  we 
really  did  not  need  this  What  we  want 
to  do  IS  separate,  fragmentize,  and  com- 
partmentalize the  law  enforcement  fimc- 
tions  with  a  veto  In  another  depart- 
ment 

I  belime  that  would  be  a  grave  mis- 
take. Mr.  President,  and  I  believe  that 
the  Senate  will  reject  it. 

I  might  say  that  when  we  got  Into  the 
reorganization  plan  tliat  was  considered 
in  March  of  1968.  here  are  some  of  the 
witnesses  who  appeared  and  testified  in 
favor  of  this  concept: 

Ramsey  Clark,  as  Attorney  General. 
John  H.  Pinlaytor,  Director,  Bureau  of 
Dru  •  Abuse  Control 

Henry  L.  Giordano,  who  for  years  was 
Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics. 

Phillip  Hughes,  the  Deputy  Director  of 
th.e  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Dr  Phillip  Lee,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  HEW  for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs. 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Wilbur  Cohen  was  quoted  on 
the  House  floor  as  wholeheartedly  sup- 
porting the  plan. 

The  continuation  of  overall  Justice  De- 
partment jurisdiction  over  the  drug  abuse 
field  ha.^  the  complete  support  of  the 
present  administration 

Neither  President  Johnson's  plan  nor 
6  3246  preempt  the  drug  field.  There  Is 
room  for  rehabilitation  and  health- 
ontnted  legislation  and.  of  course,  some 
IS  needed.  In  fact.  Mr.  Ingersoll  stated 
at  the  White  House  Conference  that  the 
administration  recognizes"  the  need  for 
better  rehabihtation  techniques,  and  at 
the  present  time  we  are  reviewing  the 
Narcotics  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  with 
the  view  in  mind  of  perhaps  recommend- 
ing in  the  near  future  some  amend- 
ments. " 

Mr  President.  I  would  suggest  that  we 
take  all  these  things  into  consideration 
with  reference  to  this  entire  block  of 
amendments.  I  think  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  good, 
that  we  ought  to  lay  these  amendments 
aside  and  proceed  to  enact  this  bill 
quickly.  It  Is  well  processed.  It  Is  well  rea- 
soned out.  and  we  should  leave  these 
other  facets  and  these  other  features  to 
another  bill  at  another  time 

Mr  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  point  has  been  very  clearly  Identi- 
fied here  today,  and  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  for  elo- 
quently stating  the  position  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  committee 
and  describing  very  aptly  the  point  of 
contention    and    disagreement    on    this 
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amendment.  He  has.  Indeed,  with  great 
eloquence  described  the  need  for  this 
particular  law  enforcement  package, 
which  I  intend  to  support  wholeheart- 
edly; but  I  think  the  points  of  dispute 
need  to  be  clarified. 

I  think  It  is  quite  evident  that  this 
debate  is  important  to  the  American  pub- 
lic I  think  the  fact  that  the  chief  law 
enforcement  agent  of  this  country  has 
a  determining  authority  over  what  af- 
fects the  general  health  of  the  people  of 
this  country  in  the  way  of  a  narcotic  or 
a  drug  is  the  wrong  approach.  Although 
he  does  have,  and  should  have,  the  right 
of  research  and  development  In  the  areas 
that  are  related  directly  to  law  enforce- 
ment. It  would  be  better  to  leave  the  de- 
termining of  dangerous  substances  and 
changing  in  schedules  of  classification 
up  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare, 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  that  this  scene  is  rapidly 
changing,  that  what  the  major  problem 
is  this  year  may  be  a  different  problem 
next  year.  We  all  saw  the  rise  and  de- 
cline of  LSD,  and  now  the  gradual  rise  in 
the  consumption  of  it  again.  We  have 
watched  the  change  in  the  appeal  of  the 
amphetamines — the  "uppers"  and  the 
"downers."  We  are  famihar  with  the 
fact  that  the  drug  scene  does  change 
rapidly. 

But  this  does  not  Impede  the  Attorney 
General  in  getting  all  of  the  scientific 
information  that  he  needs,  and  having 
it  readily  available  to  him  when  he  wants 
it.  All  the  expertise  of  medical  science 
and  research  is  available  to  him  from  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  and  there,  in  determining  and 
protecting  the  public  health  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  coimtry,  is  precisely  where 
it  should  be  reposited. 

Certainly  all  of  us  support  law  enforce- 
ment, and  I  know — as  all  these  distin- 
guished gentlemen  have  stated  here  to- 
day, on  Saturday  and  yesterday — that  it 
is  their  intention  to  support  legislation  in 
the  fields  of  narcotics  education,  preven- 
tion, rehabilitation  when  it  comes  be- 
fore the  Senate.  But  I  cannot  agree  that 
this  is  not  a  proper  place  to  debate 
whether  the  repository  of  this  scientific 
research  and  advisory  capacity  should  be 
in  one  department  or  the  other.  And  re- 
gardless of  the  testimony  the  depart- 
ments have  given,  I  think  it  is  for  the 
representatives  of  the  people  here  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  reach  a  decision  on  where 
this  authority  should  lie  and  where  this 
basic  thrust  should  be. 

It  was  not  my  intention,  as  I  have 
stated  repeatedly,  to  hamper  in  any  way 
the  efficiency  of  the  Attorney  General  or 
the  Department  of  Justice.  It  was  only 
my  intention  to  more  clearly  define  what 
I  thought  the  Department  of  Justice  was 
seeking  to  do,  and  on  that  basis  I  think 
the  distinguished  Members  of  this  body, 
Mr  President,  should  be  Informed.  I 
think  the  debate  here  this  afternoon,  re- 
gardless of  how  it  comes  out,  should  be 
\ery  informative,  not  only  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  but  to  the  Americim 
public;  and  I  believe,  for  that  matter, 
that  the  question  that  lies  before  us  is 
one  of  major  importance.  That  is  the 
reason  I  have  pursued  It. 


Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  that 
the  subject  matter  of  this  amendment  be 

considered  en  bloc.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  request  unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  information.  Is  that  amendment  451? 
Mr.  HUGHES.  Yes. 
Mr.  DODD.  I  have  no  objection. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  was  the  amend- 
ment presented  in  the  first  place? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  was 
presented  in  two  parts.  It  amends  page 
64  in  two  different  places. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  for  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa.  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order.  There  is  a  request  for  recognition 
on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from  Cormecti- 
cut,  and  I  have  a  request  of  similar  nature 
in  due  time. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  can  get 
through  in  1  minute. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  what  we 
are  discussing  here  is  presently  the  law 
of  the  land.  It  was  put  into  effect  in 
1968  by  an  Executive  Order  of  President 
Johnson.  All  these  things  we  are  dis- 
cussing the  Attorney  General  needs  to 
carry  out  his  enforcement  function.  The 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  not  objected  to  this.  The 
chief  medical  officer  of  that  department 
came  before  us  in  a  public  hearing  and 
supported  these  provisions  in  S.  3246. 
The  Attorney  General  says  he  wants  to 
consult  with  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  with  a 
scientific  advisory  committee,  and  he  will 
do  so. 

We  say  give  him  the  authority.  He  will 
consult  with  all  these  people.  Let  him 
enforce  the  law.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
would  quarrel  with  the  general  proiXKSi- 
tlon  that  public  health  is  the  function 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  No  one  would  quarrel  with 
that.  But  there  is  a  mistaken  opinion 
here  that  the  control  of  dangerous  drugs 
under  this  bill  is  purely  a  sdentiflc  and 
medical  determination.  There  is  involved 
the  decision  as  to  whether  and  to  what 
extent  control  of  dangerous  drugs  should 
be  exercised,  and  this  is  not  a  question 
purely  scientific  and  medical  in  nature. 
In  addition  to  the  report  of  the  scien- 
tific advisory  ooounlttee,  knowledge  of 
actual  street  abuse  of  the  drugs  in  ques- 
tion comes  from  agent  investigations 
which  are  conducted  and  carried  out  by 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  of  the  Justice  Department.  In 


short,  all  the  basic  information,  medical, 
scientific,  and  actual  abuse  flows  to  the 
commitee  from  many  diverse  sources. 

The  committee  Itself,  as  an  independ- 
ent body,  makes  its  recommendations. 
Once  such  recommendations  are  made, 
it  is  a  policy  determination  as  to  whether 
or  not  a  drug  should  be  controlled.  At 
that  point  in  time,  since  the  control  of 
the  drug  will  require  enforcement,  it  is 
necessary  to  evaluate  that  recommenda- 
tion, along  with  practical  problems  of 
enforcement,  to  determine  whether  the 
drug  should  be  placed  under  control. 
This  is  not  something  that  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  as 
qualified  to  perform  as  is  the  Attorney 
General.  As  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut observed,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  testified  that 
they  did  not  want  that  responsibility. 
We  should  not  engage  in  a  process  of 
giving  them  something  they  do  not  want. 
The  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  not  enforcement 
oriented,  as  has  been  clearly  pointed  out 
in  the  staff  papers.  Yet  the  control  of  a 
dangerous  drug  is  an  enforcement  mat- 
ter since  such  control  results  in  investi- 
gations and  regulations  to  insure  against 
illicit  diversion  and  illicit  trafScking. 
The  control  of  a  particular  drug  also 
can  raise  antitrust  considerations,  as 
well  as  International  questions.  All  these 
factors  must  be  brought  together  and 
decided  upon.  The  Attorney  General  is 
best  able  to  make  such  a  judgment  and 
in  point  of  fact,  has  been  doing  so  at 
the  present  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes). 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender)  , 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel), 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jordan),  the  Senator  from  Miimesota 
(Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborouch) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  YARBOROtTGH)  Is  paired  writh  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Jordan)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  ( Mr.  Doicinick  ) , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood),  the  Senator  from  'Vermont 
(Mr.  PRotJTY),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mitndt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 
The  Senator  from  New  York    (Mr. 
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Javits',  the  Senator  from  Mar>-Iand  '?tr. 
Mathiasi  and  Uie  Senator  from  Dlmois 
(Mr  PERCY!  are  absent  on  offlciaU 
bu-siness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr  Fan- 
nin '   IS  detained  on  otficial  business 

If  present  and  votmi?.  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  'Mr  Mvndti. 
would  vote    nar.-  '" 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  frim  lUi- 
nois  'Mr.  Percy'  is  paired  witli  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  '  Mr  Fannin  '  If  pres- 
ent and  votinj?.  the  Senator  from  Ilh- 
nois  would  vote  yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  would  vote     nay  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senauir  from  C>A- 
crado  (Mr  Dominicki  i.s  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  'Mr  Tower >  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  would  vote  "nay  " 

The  result  was  aruiounced  — yeas  42. 
nays  41.  as  follows: 

I  No    14  L<?K  I 
TE.\S  -42 


Anderson 

Harris 

Montoya 

Bavh 

Hart 

Mos.< 

Brooke 

Hanke 

Muakle 

Burdick 

Huiihes 

Neliun 

Byrd.  W  V» 

Inouye 

ProicQlre 

Case 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Church 

Kennedy 

Riblcoff 

Cooper 

Long 

R  issell 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Spong 

Ea£;lrtoa 

McOee 

.S'.ennss 

Ervin 

Uclntyre 

Syinm>;Uin 

Fulbruht 

Metcalf 

Tydlnrfs 

OoodeU 

MlUer 

\^  UlLams.  N  J. 

Gore 

M  ndale 
NAYS^41 

Young.  Ohio 

Aiken 

Dole 

Pa^lore 

Allen 

ELastLand 

Pearson 

Allott 

Fv>n< 

Pell 

Baker 

OrUBn 

Saxbe 

EJellmon 

Ourney 

St- h  we  Ike r 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Scott 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Smith   Maine 

Boggs 

Holland 

Smith.  lU 

Byrd.  Va 

H.lUn-s 

Sparkmau 

C'annou 

Hro^a 

Talnuwlge 

Cook 

J  irdan.  Idaho 

Th'irmond 

Cotton 

Ma  ;nu.s<'n 

Williams.  Del 

Curt  la 

McClellaa 

Young.  N  Dai 

Do<td 

Uurpby 

NOT  VOTING— 17 

Dimlnk-k  Jordan.  N  C.  Percy 

Ellender  Uatbt&s  Prouly 

Fannin  McCarthy  SteTen* 

Goldwater  McOoveru  Tower 

OraTel  Mundt  Yart>oroue;h 

JaviU  Packwood 

So  Mr.  Hcghes'  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  DODD.  Mr  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator did  not  vote  with  the  prevailing 
side  and  therefore  Is  Ineligible  to  make 
that  motion. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr  President,  a 
parUamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELUVN.  I  thought  I  heard 
a  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr  President,  a 
point  of  order.  It  M  too  late  because  the 
matter  of  the  pending  business  has 


Mr  McCLELLAN  We  can  do  it  some 
other  time.  1/  we  do  not  wish  to  do  it 
now  We  have  the  whole  day  to  do  It  in. 
if  we  do  not  want  to  do  It  now. 

Mr  METCALF  Mr  President.  I  voted 
on  the  majority  .side  and  I  move  to 
reron-sidcr 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr,  President, 
a  ix^ilnt  of  order 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  President.  I  move  that 
the  motion  to  reconsider  t)e  laid  on  the 
table 

Mr  DODD.  Mr  President.  I  ask  for 
tiie  yca.<;  and  nays 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  President,  a  par- 
li.imcr.tarv-  inquiry. 

The  PRF;.SIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Nebra.ska  will  state  it 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Will  the  Chair  please 
slate  tl;e  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  Tlie  ques- 
tion IS  on  the  motion  to  table  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr  President,  a 
parUamentary  inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  will  state  it 

Mr  SYMINGTON  As  I  understand  it. 
on  a  motion  to  table  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider, would  not  a  \ote  of  "yea  '  be  in 
favor  of  the  Hughes  amendment,  or 
would  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFfTCER.  A  vote  of 
"yea"  on  the  motion  to  table  the  motion 
to  reconsider  would  have  the  effect  of 
keeping   the  amendment  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  ta- 
ble the  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President,  would  not 
a  "nay"  vote  be  for  reconsideration  of 
the  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
is  cori^t. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr  President,  would 
not  a  "no"  vote  be  to  sustain  the  com- 
mittee in  Its  text  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  No.  no.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Am  I  not  correct  that  a  "no"  vote 
only  brings  about  a  reconsideration?  It 
does  not  sustain  or  reject  the  commit- 
tee We  would  have  to  have  another  vote 
on  that  Am  I  not  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator IS  correct. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion to  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  <Mr.  Harris). 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
JoiDAK  t .  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGoviRNi.  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr  Yarboroughi  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel  > .  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborouch)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  tliat  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water',  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood  > ,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
'Mr  Proutyi.  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
'Mr  Stevfns»  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily 
absent 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
J\viTS>,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
'Mr  Mathiasi  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  <Mr.  Percy  >  arc  ab.sent  on  offi- 
cial biLsmess 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin I  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt )  would 
vote  "nay  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Percy)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin).  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado ( Mr.  DoMiNicK  t  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towir).  If 
present  and  votint;.  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38, 
nays  46.  as  follows: 

[No  15  Let:  1 
YE.\S— 38 


Bavh 

Hart 

Muskle 

Bnioke 

Hartke 

Nel.son 

Burdick 

Hughes 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  W   Va 

inouye 

Randolph 

Case 

Jackson 

Riblcoff 

Church 

Kennedy 

Russell 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

SponK 

Cranston 

McCarthy 

StennU 

F*  -letuii 

McGee 

S>-mlngton 

Ervln 

Mrlntvre 

Tydlngs 

Fulbrlcht 

Mondale 

Williams.  N  J. 

OoodeU 

Montoya 

Young.  Ohio 

Oor« 

Moss 

NAYS— 46 

Aiken 

Eastland 

Murphy 

Allen 

Ellender 

Pas  tore 

Allott 

Funi? 

Pearson 

Anderson 

Grlffln 

Pell 

Baker 

Ourney 

Saxbe 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Schwelker 

Bennett 

Hatfield 

Scott 

Bible 

Holland 

Smith.  Mains 

Bokl;s 

Holllngs 

Smith.  111. 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hniska 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Talmadge 

Cook 

Lon.? 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Maimuson 

Williams.  Del. 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Dodd 

Metcair 

D.,le 

Miller 

NOT  VOTING- 

-18 

Dominick 

Jordan.  NC. 

Prouty 

Fannin 

Math  las 

Stevens 

Goldwater 

McOoTem 

Tower 

Gravel 

Mundt 

Yartwrough 

Harris 

PackwixKl 

Javlu 

Percy 

So  tiie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  najrs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  aimoimce  that  the 
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Senator  from  Alaska  tMr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan I .  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  <Mr.  Russell),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough),  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr,  Graved,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  i  Mr.  Jordan  » ,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  I  Mr  Yarborough  > ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell),  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr.  Dominick), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water  I .  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood  ) .  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Prouty).  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  iMr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)   Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits  I.  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias) .  and  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois ( Mr.  Percy  i  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
E>akota  (Mr.  Mundt)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy).  If 
present  suid  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  TOWER)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick).  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  47, 
nays  38,  as  follows: 

I  No.  16  Leg  1 
YEAS — 47 

Aiken  Eastland  Miller 

Allen  Ellender  Murphy 

Allott  Fannin  Pastore 

Anderson  Fong  Pearson 

Baker  Grtffln  Pell 

Bellmon  Gumey  Saxbe 

Bennett  Hansen  Schwelker 

Bible  Hatfield  Scott 

Boggs  Holland  Smith,  Maine 

Byrd,  Va.  HoUlngs  Smith,  111. 

Cannon  Hruska  Sparkman 

Cook  Jordan,  Idaho     Talmadge 

Cotton  Long  Thurmond 

Curtis  Magnuson  WUllams,  Del. 

Dodd  McClellan  Young.  N.  Dak. 

Dole  Metcair 

NAYS— 38 

Bayh  Harris  Moss 

Brooke  Hart  Muskle 

Burdick  Hartke  Nelson 

Byrd,  W.  Va.  Hughes  Proxmlre 

Case  Inouye  Randolph 

Church  Jackson  Riblcoff 

Cooper  Kennedy  Spong 

Cranston  Mansfield  Btennls 

Eagleton  McCarthy  Symington 

Ervln  McOee  Tydlngs 

Pulbrlght  Mclntyre  Williams.  N.J. 

OoodeU  Mondale  Young,  Ohio 

Gore  Montoya 

NOT  VOTING— 15 
Dominick  Mathias  Prouty 

Goldwater  McGovem  Russell 

Gravel  Mundt  Stevens 

Javits  Packwood  Tower 

Jordan,  N.C.        Percy  Yarborough 

So  the  motion  to  reconsider  was  agreed 
to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTve  vote 


will  now  recur  on  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yesus  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  are  automatic.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Fulbright),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  ( Mr.  Gravel  ) ,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  , 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell), and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborough)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Graved,  tlie 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan), the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Russell  ),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborough)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  <Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood),  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Prouty),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  E>ominick)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr,  Percy)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 

(No.  17  Leg.) 
YEAS — 36 


Bayh 

Hart 

Moss 

Brooke 

Hartke 

Muskle 

BunUck 

Hughes 

Nelson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Jackaon 

Randolph 

Church 

Kennedy 

Riblcoff 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Spong 

Eagleton 

McCarthy 

Stennls 

Krvln 

McOee 

Symington 

OoodeU 

Mclntyre 

Tydlngs 

Oore 

Mondale 

WUllams,  N.J. 

Harris 

Montoya 
NATS— 46 

Young,  Ohio 

Aiken 

Byrd,  Va. 

Ellender 

AUen 

Cannon 

Pannln 

Allott 

Cook 

Pong 

Baker 

Cotton 

Grlffln 

Bellmon 

Curtis 

Gumey 

Bennett 

Dodd 

Hansen 

Bible 

Dole 

Hatfield 

Bogga 

Bastland 

H(dland 

Hollings  Murphy  Smith,  111. 

Hruska  Pastore  Sparkman 

Jordan,  Idaho     Pearson  Talmadge 

Long  Pell  Thurmond 

Magnuson  Saxbe  Williams.  Del. 

McClellan  Schwelker  Young.  N.  Dak. 

Metcalf  Scott 

Miller  Smith.  Maine 

NOT  VOTING— 18 

Anderson  Javits  Percy 

Cranston  Jordan,  N.C.  Prouty 

Dominick  Mathias  Russell 

Fulbright  McGovern  Stevens 

Goldwater  Mundt  Tower 

Gravel  Packwood  Yarborough 

So  Mr.  Hughes'  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    453 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  543. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  proposes 
amendment  No.  453,  as  follows: 

On  page  66,  Una  20,  immediately  before 
the  period,  insert  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "Provided.  That  no  such  agency  or 
instrumentality  shall  be  required  to  furnish 
the  name  or  other  identifying  information 
about  a  patient  or  a  research  subject  whose 
identity  it  has  undertaken  to  keep  confl- 
dentlal". 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  section 
603(b)  of  S.  3246  provides  that,  when 
requested  by  the  Attorney  General,  "it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  Federal  Government  to 
fumisli  assistance.  Including  technical 
advice,  to  him  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act."  The  bill  imposes  no 
limit  on  the  information  which  the  At- 
torney General  may  demand  and  which 
the  agency  would  then  be  required  by 
law  to  provide. 

This  amendment,  which  is  intended  to 
Insure  the  confidentiality  of  certain  types 
of  patient  records,  would  add  a  qualifica- 
tion to  this  section  to  the  effect  that  no 
agency  shall  be  required  to  furnish  the 
name  or  other  identifying  Information 
about  a  patient  or  a  research  subject 
whose  identity  it  has  undertaken  to  keep 
confidential. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  that 
there  will  be  much  argument  against  this 
limitation.  Without  it,  data  collected  for 
legitimate  medical  and  scientific  pur- 
poses could  be  demanded  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  use  in  cormection  with 
criminal  prosecutions.  Even  the  possi- 
bility of  such  use  would  seriously  inhibit, 
If  not  prevent,  doctors  and  hospitals  from 
providing  such  information,  which  is 
privileged  by  law. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  amendment 
would  not  prevent  the  Department  of 
Justice  from  obtaining  such  information 
by  other  means.  It  would  only  permit  a 
Government  agency  to  withhold  a  pa- 
tient's name  or  identifying  information 
in  those  instances  where  it  had  agreed 
to  do  so  as  a  condition  of  obtaining  the 
data  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  vitally  Im- 
portant to  preserve  the  confidentiality  of 
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iiif  jrmation  that  arises  in  and  continu- 
ing research  proJecLs,  out  of  patient-doc- 
trr  relatiorvships  Tins  is  so  c.vetuial  if 
we  are  to  obtain  an  adequate  amount  of 
informaticn  in  any  of  the  areas  with 
wiiicli  ue  are  cnpaig. 

i.  think  all  of  us  have  recognised  the 
need,  ao  we  Isavc  heard  it  stated  here 
time  and  time  again,  for  re  earch  in  all 
Ih.ese  areas  We  have  even  been  debating. 
iiA  co'.'.nection  \\  dh  the  last  amendment 
that  I  offered,  .'^cme  restnclion.s  on  tlie 
amount  of  research  and  identif\ing  the 
areas  9f  research  that  the  Ju5ti  e  De- 
partment could  engage  in 

Mr  President.  I  think  it  is  imperative 
tliat  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  continue  this 
medical  and  scientific  research,  if  v. e  are 
to  be  able  to  involve  the  people  we  need 
to  involve,  for  purposes  of  determining 
factors  relating  to  the  various  drugs  and 
narcotic>'.  that  are  on  these  schedules  and 
for  the  purposes  of  enforcement  of  the 
law — we  h.ave  to  preserve  the  confidenti- 
ality of  the  patients  or  the  people  being 
used  as  research  subjects  The  purpose 
of  this  amendment  ls  thrust  to  that  point 

I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  the  point  I 
simply  wvsh  to  point  out  what  I  think  ls 
ba-sically  an  accepted  medical  and  re- 
search fact — that  confidentiahtv  should 
be  protected  I  cannot  see  this  as  any 
hindrance  whatever  to  the  Ja  tice  De- 
partment or  the  Attorney  Genera!,  in  the 
enforcement  of  this  act 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
who  IS  managing  the  bill,  if  this  par- 
ticular amendment  ad\ersely  affects  the 
enforcement  of  this  act 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President,  my  disposi- 
tion is  to  accept  this  amendment. 

The  thnL«:t  of  the  amendment  is  to 
protect  the  mtegnty  of  scientific  research 
and  IS  obviously  directed  toward  protect- 
mg  research  conducted  by  NTH. 

Lamited  grants  of  immtinlty  from  pros- 
ecution and  disclosure  are  the  function 
and  responsibility  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Any  research  conducted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  itself  should  be  avail- 
able to  the  Attorney  General  unless 
agreement  is  reached  m  advance  as  to 
nondisclosure  This  should  be  done  on  a 
case-by-case  basis. 

As  to  research  grants  and  studies  paid 
for  by  the  Federal  Government  but  done 
by  outside  investigators,  such  immunity 
can  be  obtained  under  the  bill  in  section 
602  ic>  and  id>  Once  again,  this  is  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  The  Department  of 
Justice  has  for  years  objected  to  any 
form  of  blanket  immunity  provisions  re- 
lating to  potential  prosecutions  or  dis- 
closure. 

However.  I  do  not  feel  this  particular 
amendment  adversely  affects  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  act  and  for  that  reason.  I 
thmk  we  ought  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HUGHES  The  Senator  Is  willing 
to  accept  this  amendment? 

Mr  DODD  Yes. 

Th  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion LS  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr  HUGHES  Mr  President,  I  sent  to 
the  desk  earlier  an  amendment  which  I 
would  like  to  call  up  and  explain.  I  do 
not  have  the  Identifying  number  of  It 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  no  number. 


Mr  HUGHES.  I  ask  that  the  clerk 
state  the  amendment 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
anundinent  will  be  stated 

Tlse  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

AMFNDMrST    NO     464 

On  page  12.  line  8.  delete  "upon  his,  own 
mouon"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing "upon  the  recommend.ilion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health  Education,  and  Welfare 
or  the  Sclent. tic  .\d.ls.>ry  Committee  est.ib- 
luhed  In  title  VI  if  this  Act   ' 

On  page  12.  line  12.  delete  "Before  so  doing 
the  Aitc>rney  GeneriU  '  and  In.^eri  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  "If  the  Attt>rney  Gen- 
eral acts  pu.-suant  to  the  petition  l  f  an 
Interested  pnrty    Ijefi  re  so  doini?.  he" 

On  page  14  beginning  with  line  7.  s'.nke 
out  all  ihr   Uith  line  10 

On    p.ige    J5.    line    20.    Immedl.itely    after 
Jet>ermir;e  ■   insert  a  c^mnia  and  the  follow- 
ing    "after   requesting  and   considering  the 
technical  ad. Ice  of  the  Secretary  of  He.alth. 
Edueatlctn,  and  Wetf  ire  " 

On  pag?  41  line  19  tmniedi  it<'ly  after  Uie 
word  finds  .  Insert  a  comm  i  and  the  follow- 
ing after  requesting  and  cuasidering  the 
technical  advice  3f  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
EJucitlon.  and  Welfare" 

On  page  41  line  23.  immediately  after  the 
word  '  Bnds"  insert  a  comma  and  the  foUow- 
ins;  "after  requesting  and  con'^ldering  Uie 
technical  advice  of  the  becretary  of  Health, 
Education   and  Welfare." 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President  will 
t!if  Senator  yield,  w  ithout  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor'' 

Mr  HUGHES  I  yield 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 
S-  nator  a^  unanimous  consent  that  the 
armndments  be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr    HUGHES   I  make  such  a  request 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  the  amendments 
are  not  printed  The  membership  of  this 
body  win  not  be  able  to  follow  their  con- 
tent without  their  being  printed  To  al- 
low the  consideration  of  the  amendments 
en  bloc  Is  a  little  difficult  for  this  Sen- 
ator to  understand 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection'' 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

Mr  M.ANSFIELD  Without  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 
Senator  vield  for  this  purpose? 

Mr  HUGHES  I  yield 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

Tlie  ai'slstant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa, 
who  has  the  floor,  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr  HUGHES  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
understand  that  this  amendment  wUl 
take  some  time  to  consider.  It  is  the 
pending  business. 


ORDER   FOR   ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10:30  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,    in 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  has  been  a 


long  day.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
this  evening,  it  stand  in  adjournment 
until    10  30  tomorrow   morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


OP.DER  OF  RECOGNITION   OF  SEN- 
ATOR HANSEN  TOMORROW 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  10:30  to- 
morrow morning,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  iMr.  H.ahsen>  be 
rcc  gni/ted  for  not  to  exceed  one-half 
hour. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witho'it 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TU.\NSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
si^'cch  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  tomorrow,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  a  time  limitation 
of  3  minutes  therein 

T.ic  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AGREEMENT  WITH  CANADA  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  OPERATION  OF 
RADIOTELEPHONE  STATIONS- 
REMOVAL  OP  INJUNCTION  OF 
SECRECY 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Injunction  of  secrecy  be 
removed  from  executive  A.  91st  Congress, 
second  session,  an  agreement  with  Can- 
ada on  operation  of  radiotelephone  sta- 
tions, signed  November  19.  1969.  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  today  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  agreement,  together  with  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed,  and  the  President's  mes- 
sage be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  Is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion. I  transmit  herewith  an  agreement 
between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government 
of  Canada  relating  to  the  operation  of 
radiotelephone  stations,  signed  at  Ot- 
tawa on  November  19,  1969. 

It  is  provided  In  the  agreement  that 
it  will  enter  Into  force  upon  the  ex- 
change of  instruments  of  ratification. 

Upon  entry  into  force  of  the  agree- 
ment, a  person  holding  a  valid  license  is- 
sued by  the  Canadian  Department  of 
Communications  for  a  station  In  the 
General  Radio  Service  may  be  authorized 
by  the  Federal  Commimications  Com- 
mission to  operate  that  station  in  the 
United  States.  Reciprocally,  a  person 
holding  a  vahd  license  Issued  by  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  for  a 
Class  D  station  in  the  Citizens  Radio 
Service  may  be  authorized  by  the  Cana- 
dian Department  of  Communications  to 
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operate  that  station  In  Canada.  The  pri- 
mary object  of  the  agreement  Is  to  facil- 
itate emergency  assistance  and  road  serv- 
ice communications  while  traveling  on 
highways  of  the  two  countries. 

I  also  transmit  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  a  report  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  relating  to  the  backgroimd  and 
purpose  of  the  agreement. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  give  early  and 
favorable  consideration  to  the  agree- 
ment. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  January  27, 1970. 


SENATOR  MURPHY  SUPPORTS  THE 
DRUG   CONTROL  BILL 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  Senate  acted  on  the  administration's 
Organized  Crime  Control  Act.  a  bill  de- 
signed to  accelerate  the  Nation's  battle 
against  organized  crime. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  we  have  before 
us  another  important  administration  bill 
to  deal  with  a  problem  which  I  have  said 
has  reached  epidemic  proportions  both 
in  California  and  in  the  country.  I  am 
speaking,  of  course,  of  the  drug  problem. 

This  measure  seeks  to  control  drug 
abuses  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  welcomed 
by  all  of  our  citizens.  National  statistics 
show: 

That  the  narcotics  and  marihuana  ar- 
rests have  risen  an  astronomical  322  per- 
cent in  the  decade  of  the  1960's; 

That  arrests  in  1968  were  64  percent 
greater  than  1967,  primarily  involving 
marihuana; 

That  marihuana  arrests  nearly  doubled 
In  the  last  2  years  according  to  the  FBI; 

That  there  are  between  100,000  and 
125,000  narcotic  abusers  suid  an  esti- 
mated 12  million  citizens  have  tried 
marihuana; 

That  50  percent  of  the  more  than  8 
billion  amphetamine  pills  produced  an- 
nually are  diverted  to  illegal  traflBc; 

That  as  high  as  50  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents in  some  areas  have  had  some  ex- 
perience with  marihuana  according  to  an 
NIH  survey. 

In  California  the  magnitude  of  the 
drug  problem  can  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing drug  arrests  statistics  which  show : 

That  in  1968.  6,400  adults  were  arrested, 
a  figure  representing  a  65  percent  in- 
crease over  1967  and  a  200  percent  In- 
crease over  1960; 

That  juvenile  arrests  total  29,947  in 
1968,  a  figure  representing  a  115  percent 
increase  over  1967  and  a  2,000  percent 
increase  over  1960; 

That  in  1967  there  were  over  two  thou- 
sand more  arrests  for  marihuana  viola- 
tions than  in  the  previous  6  years  com- 
bined. 

These  State  and  National  statistics 
dramatically  demonstrate  that  the  drug 
problem  has  reached  the  crisis  stage  and 
that  action  such  as  S.  3246  is  needed. 
Particularly  alarming  is  the  fact  that 
the  average  median  age  for  drug  arrests 
k-^eps  getting  lower  and  lower. 

At  one  time  marihuana  was  a  phenom- 
enon of  citizens  in  slum  areas  and  certain 
jazz  musicians.  More  recently  there  has 
been  a  growing  concern  over  drug  abuse 
with  our  college  students.  As  bad  as  this 
was  and  is,  we  know  now  that  drug  use 
is  spreading  to  our  high  schools  and  jun- 
ior high  schools.  Testimony  has  been  re- 


ceived indicating  that  the  problem  has 
even  reached  the  elementary  grade  level. 
Confirming  this  frightening  develop- 
ment, in  my  testimony  in  Los  Angeles  on 
September  27,  1969,  before  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and  Nar- 
cotics of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  I  quoted  from  a  letter  from 
the  coordinator  of  a  drug  abuse  infor- 
mation center  in  Fresno,  Calif.,  saying: 
I  can  assure  you  that  drug  abu.se  has  not 
decreased  at  our  lilgh  schools — it  has  In- 
creased tremendously  at  Junior  high  levels — 
and  has  extended  into  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades. 

In  my  testimony  previously  referred 
to,  I  made  various  recommendations,  in- 
cluding acceleration  of  research,  particu- 
larly in  the  marihuana  area,  a  stepped-up 
education  campaign  designed  to  make 
drugs  the  "out"  thing  rather  than  the 
•in"  thing,  the  enactment  of  legislation 
to  protect  the  general  public  and  our 
young  citizens  fiom  the  i'Mclt  diversion 
of  drugs  from  legitimate  channels,  and  to 
make  certain  that  there  is  a  greater  ac- 
coimtability  of  drugs  from  the  Nation's 
pharmaceutical  companies.  Also  I  rec- 
ommended that  our  approach  to  crimi- 
nal activity  with  respect  to  marihuana 
should  be  the  same  as  that  used  in  con- 
nection with  other  crimes;  that  is,  an  in- 
crease in  the  severity  of  the  law  as  the 
severity  of  the  offense  Increases. 

In  addition,  I  urged  the  creation  of  an 
International  Drug  Commission  as  em- 
bodied in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  142, 
which  I  introduced.  Further,  I  praised 
the  administration's  determined  effort  to 
crack  down  on  drug  abuse,  a  pledge  made 
by  candidate  Nixon  on  September  16, 
1968,  in  Anaheim,  Calif.  Operation  In- 
tercept, now  Operation  Cooperation,  and 
the  bill  before  us  today  indicate  that  the 
administration  means  business  in  its 
crackdown  on  drug  abuse. 

I  am  pleased  to  strongly  support  the 
measure  before  the  Senate  today  which 
would:  First,  coordinate  and  codify  our 
present  fragmented  drug  laws  into  one 
comprehensive  legislative  package;  sec- 
ond, deal  with  the  serious  problem  of 
the  legal  drug  trafSc  being  channeled 
Into  Illegal  channels  through  a  greater 
accountability  of  regulatisns  of  the 
manufacture,  distribution,  importation, 
and  exportation  of  these  drugs;  third, 
classify  the  drugs  subject  to  the  bill's 
provisions  into  four  schedules  according 
to  their  chemical  prcHserties,  psychologi- 
cal and  physical  effects,  and  their  abuse 
potential:  fourth,  establish  a  more  real- 
istic penalty  structure,  making  a  more 
rational  relationship  between  the  offense 
committed  and  the  penalties  Imposed — 
for  the  pushers  and  those  who  trafilck  in 
drugs,  the  bill  would  allow  more  severe 
sentences:  for  mere  possession  the  bill 
gives  judges  and  law-enforcement  oflS- 
cers  the  needed  flexibility — fifth,  create 
a  committee,  which  would  be  required  to 
report  its  findings  and  recommendations 
within  2  years  to  both  the  Congress  and 
the  President,  to  study  all  aspects  of 
marihuana. 

Mr.  President,  on  July  17  of  last  year, 
the  San  Diego  Union  in  a  lead  editorial 
pointed  out  the  need  for  action  now  in 
the  drug  battle.  The  cartoon  on  the  edi- 
torial page  depicted  the  drug  and  dope 
problem  as  "the  fifth  horseman"  gallop- 


ing destructively  across  our  coimtry  with 
a  hypodermic  gun  labeled  "dope."  This 
is  an  apt  description  as  evidenced  by  the 
frightening  possibilities  raised  in  the  edi- 
torial's conclusion,  which  states: 

Time  as  well  as  vigor  Is  of  the  essence 
Unless  something  is  done  quickly,  p.-,rents 
may  not  be  able  to  send  their  children  to 
the  playground  without  exposing  them  to 
n.xrcotics. 

Time  is  running  out  and  Congress 
must  respond  to  the  challenge  of  drug 
abuse  in  our  countiT  now. 

While  this  will  not  be  the  only  measure 
needed,  this  is  an  important  step  if  we 
are  to  reverse  these  statistics. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  testimony  before 
this  special  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee  on  September  27  of  last 
year,  be  printed  in  the  Record.  In  addi- 
tion, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  my  statement  made  on  the  in- 
troduction of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
142  be  made  part  of  the  Record. 

Finally,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
responses  I  made  to  a  survey  conducted 
by  the  Los  Anjeles  Times  deaUng  v.'ith 
marihuana  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  Congressional  Record,  Sept.  30,  19691 

Senator  Murphy   Sats  Drug  Abuse  Repre- 
sents    Cleab     and     Present    Dancer     to 

Country 

Mr.  Murpht.  Mr.  President,  at  my  request 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and 
Narcotics  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  held  hearings  In  California 
on  the  drug-abuse  problem,  which  has 
reached  epidemic  proportions.  The  hearings 
were  held  on  September  27  In  Los  Angeles. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  testimony  I 
gave  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testimony 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recxsrd,  as 
follows : 

"lir.  Chairman,  first  I  want  to  welcome  the 
Subcommittee  to  California.  Earlier  this 
year — I  wrote  to  Senator  Yarborough — the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Lat>or  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee — and  after  the  new  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and  Nar- 
cotics was  created — to  Senator  Hughes  urg- 
ing that  hearings  be  held  in  California  on 
the  drug  problem.  I  therefore  appreciate  very 
much  the  Subcommittee  coming  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

■"The  hearing  today  focuses  en  a  subject 
which  has  reached  epidemic  propwrtlcns  and 
which  is  foremost  on  the  minds  of  Call- 
fomlans — the  growing  use  and  abuse  of 
drugs.  Frankly,  Callfomlans  are  deeply 
alarmed  and — rightfully  angry— over  this 
problem. 

"In  California  the  magnitude  of  the  drug 
problem  can  be  seen  by  the  growing  number 
of  drug  arrests. 

"In  1968 — 6,400  adults  were  arrested — a 
figure  representing  a  65  per  cent  increase 
over  1967 — and  a  two  hundred  per  cent  in- 
crease over  1960. 

••JuvenUe  arrests  totaled  29,947  In  1968— a 
figure  representing  a  115  per  cent  Increase 
over  1967  and  a  two  thousand  per  cent  In- 
crease over  1960. 

"In  California  In  1967 — there  were  over  two 
thousand  more  arrests  for  marihuana  viola- 
tions then  In  the  previous  six  years  combined. 

"These  statistics  dramatically  demonstrate 
the  drug  problem  has  reached  the  crisis 
stage.  Even  mere  alarming  than  the  numbers 
Is  the  fact  that  the  average  median  age  for 
drug  arrests  keeps  getting  lower  and  lower. 

"At  one  time,  marihu£ina,  for  example,  was 
a  phenomenon  of  citizens  In  the  ghetto  areas 
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and  cerwiii  Jazz  musicians  More  recently, 
tliere  has  been  a  growing  concern  in  Callfor- 
ni.i  ind  in  the  countr>-  o\er  drug  abuse  by 
our  college  students  As  bad  as  this  was  — 
and  is  we  now  know  that  drug  use  U 
fpre.iding  to  our  high  schools  .ind  junior 
high  schools  This  Special  Subc.<i»nuttee  hits 
iieard  testimony  that  the  drug  problem  has 
It-ached  the  elementary  grade  le\el,-  Recently 
reported  in  the  press  was  a  srory  claiming 
that  a  third  grader  made  $40  (XW  tnimcWing 
\:\  drugs  Tlia'.  drugs  hi\e  reached  the  ele- 
r..ciuarv  level  Is  triglitenlnrf  — but  corre- 
ipjndence  that  I  have  receded  confirms  this 
Invasion  Fir  example.  I  received^  lef.er  (rom 
Mr  Arthur  H  Suddjian  Coordinator  — Drug 
Abuse  Information  Center  of  the  Fresno  Unl- 
ned  School  District  and  I  quote  I  can 
assure  you  that  drug  abuse  has  not  decreased 
In  our  high  schcxjis-  it  has  increased  tre- 
mendously at  Junior  high  levels— and  has 
extended  into  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades 

On  July  17  — the  San  Diego  V'f.on  in  a  lead 
editorial  pointed  out  the  need  l')r  action 
710U  in  the  drug  battle  The  cartcKin  on  the 
editorial  page  for  the  same  dav  depicted  the 
drug  and  dope  problem  as  The  Flith  Horse- 
man' galloping  destructively  across  our 
country  with  a  hypodermic  gun  labeled 
'Dope'  This  IS  an  apt  description  .is  evi- 
denced by  the  frightening  possibilities  raised 
In  the  editorials  conclusion  which  states: 
'Time  ai  well  as  vigor  is  of  the  essence  Un- 
le«  somethiiig  is  done  quickly  parents  may 
not  l)*  able  to  send  their  children  to  play- 
grounds without  exposing  them  to  nar- 
cotics' 

•  On  September  16  136a  then  Presidential 
candidate  Richard  Nixon  made  an  important 
speech  to  the  American  people  in  Anaheim 
California  In  this  speech  Mr  Nixon  made  a 
pledge  to  the  American  people  that  he — it 
elected— would  act  on  the  urgent  national 
drug  abuse  problem  President  Nixon  did 
act  appointing  In  February— a  Special 
Presidential  Task  Force  on  Narcotics- 
Marihuana  and  Dangerous  Drugs  The  Task 
Force  began  its  work  in  March  and  on  June 
6  the  Task  Force  report  waa  sent  to  the 
President  On  September  1  1969  the  first 
implementation  of  President  Nixon  s  Task 
Force  took  place  under  the  name  Opera- 
lion  Intercept'  The  FAA  regulations  were 
amended  to  provide  am  jng  other  things 
that  all  flights  from  Mexico  into  the  United 
States  must  henceforth  be  made  on  a  flight- 
plan  basis  The  regulations  further  pro- 
vided for  revocation  of  the  license  of  any 
pilot  convicted  of  a  drug  abuse  oftense  and  — 
where  a  private  aircraft  is  used  to  smuggle 
drugs  into  the  United  States — the  certificate 
of  airworthiness  for  the  plane  may  be  re- 
voked so  that  the  plane  may  iiu  lui.ger  be 
legally  flown  by  anyone 

So  less  than  a  year  after  he  tr^ok  office. 
President  Nixon  launched  what  I  called 
D-day  in  the  nations  war  against  Illegal 
drugs  and   narcotics 

■  A  study  of  this  risk  Force  report  reveals 
that  It  represents  a  virtual  battle  plan  of 
sweeping  proportions  The  entire  US-Met- 
Ico  border  is  under  surveillance  in  an  etTort 
to  cut  off  and  control  illicit  narcotic  and 
drug  trafBc  Mexico  is  estimated  to  supply 
about  85  to  90  per  cent  of  marlhuajoa  In  the 
United  States  and  Is  als<i  a  source  of  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  other  drugs  President 
Nixon  thus  has  launched  the  crackdown  of 
drugs  and  narcotics  that  he  prorrused  he 
would  do  In  Anaheim.  California  In  1968 
Certainly  'Operation  Intercept'  will  have 
the  overwelming  support  of  the  Am.erican 
people 

•  I  was  pleased  that  many  of  the  recom- 
mendations in  the  Task  Force  report  followed 
recommendations  and  suggestions  that  I  have 
submitted  to  the  President  and  to  the  Ad- 
ministraUon.  I  do  wish  to  comment  on  scxne 
areas  that  seem  to  me  most  pressing 

"I  believe  It  U  essential  that  we  Increase 
research    In   the    whole   drug    and — particu- 


larly— the  marihuana  area  for  it's  qulie  clear 
that  althougli--tor  example — we  have  known 
of  marihuana  for  some  tlme^-we  have  In 
the  words  of  the  President  .  Task  Force 
'c.imparatlvely  little  sound  research  on  the 
drug  '  Therefore  I  believe  that  research  Is 
necessary  to  provide  us  with  the  soundest 
possible  facts  on  the  cause?,  and  effects  of 
marihuana 

■  In  addition,  we  must  step  up  our  educa- 
tion programs  and  give  our  citizens  and  our 
young  people  scientifically  accurate  lutor- 
matlon  regarding  the  danii;ers  of  drug.-.  A 
crash  ami-drug  program  comparable  to  the 
aiiti-%nioklng  campaign  should  be  under- 
taken In  additlon--we  must  work  within  the 
schools  and  the  communities  to  make  drugs 
the   out  thing'  rather  than  the    in  thing  ' 

■  We  must  enact  legislation  as  proposed 
bv  the  Administration  to  protect  the  gen- 
eral public  Irom  the  Illicit  diversion  of  drugs 
from  legitimate  channels  and  to  make  cer- 
tain that  there  Is  a  greater  accountability 
of  drugs  (rom  the  nations  pharmaceutical 
companies  The  Presidents  Task  Force  re- 
port and  testimony  before  committees  of 
Congress  have  indicated  that  there  are  con- 
siderable quantities  of  drugs  being  legally 
manalactured  in  the  United  States — sold 
and  exported  to  Mexico — and  then  smug- 
gled back  to  this  country  Action  In  this 
area  is  particularly  critical  for  the  1968  re- 
port of  the  Justice  Department  of  the  State 
of  California  shows  a  decrease  in  the  per- 
centage of  drug  arrests  for  marihuana  In 
both  the  adult  and  juvenile  categories  — 
but  an  increase  In  the  percentage  ot  dan- 
gerous drug  use  Therefore.  I  strongly  urge 
tha  the  Administration  s  recommendations 
to  curb  and  regulate  dangerous  drugs  be 
acted  upon  imniedlately 

No  one  likes  the  ratuntlon  resulting  from 
the  border  checks  It  Is  harmlul  to  business 
on  b'lth  sides  of  the  l)order  inconveniences 
the  tourist  and  our  citizens— and  it  is  po- 
tentially harmful  to  the  good  relationship 
en'Msed  by  our  governments  and  our  peoples 

I  have  introduced  In  the  Senate  S  J  Res 
14J  which  urges  the  creation  of  an  Inter- 
iiat.  .luil  Drug  Commission  to  get  interna- 
tional coordination,  cooperation  and  unified 
action  With  respect  to  the  dnig  problem  In 
the  pait  the  Mexican  government  h;is  re- 
sisted such  an  international  body,  but  I  still 
belle\e  that  we  should  keep  working  and 
pishing  the  Mexican  government  on  this 

■  We  have  often  said  that  our  young  peo- 
ple represent  the  nations  greatest  national 
resource  This  expression  may  be  trite — but 
it  la  nevertheless  true  I  strongly  believe  it 
Therefore  we  axe  not  about  to  allow  drugs 
to  contmtie  their  Insidious  endangering  of 
the  mental  and  physical  health  of  our  young 
people  and  the  undermining  of  the  moral 
fibre  of  this  great  nation 

■  In  short -the  American  people  are  angry 
over  the  drug  problem  and  are  demanding 
that  action  be  taken  to  stop  the  drug  tralBc 
which  only  profits  those  who  don't  care  how 
they  make  a  buck 

■  This  nghtful  anger  and  demand  for  ac- 
tion can  be  seen  In  the  approximately  one 
hundred  cities  in  California  who  passed  res- 
olutions urging  the  cloelng  of  the  Mexico- 
US  border  to  minors  unless  accompanied  by 
their  parents 

•'This  rightful  anger  and  demand  for  ac- 
tion can  b*  seen  by  the  action  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Legislature  In  enacting  legis- 
lation restricting  the  border-croealng  of 
resident  minors  to  occasions  when  they  are 
accompanied  by  a  parent  have  parental  writ- 
ten consent  or  have  a  pwissport 

■  This  rightful  anger  and  demand  for  action 
can  l>e  seen  in  New  York  where  In  a  study 
this  week  by  the  Sew  York  Times  it  was 
reported  that  addict  victims  were  ttirning 
vigilante  and  that  residents  In  areas  with 
large  numbers  of  addicts  now  'regard  retri- 
bution preferable  to  promlaes  of  protection 
and   plana   for   therapeutic   programa   nerer 


seem  big  enough,  prompt  enough  or  \*ork- 
able  Thi3  disturbing  article  went  on  to 
estiina'e  that  there  are  one  hundred  thou- 
sand heroin  users  in  New  York  and  that  they 
figure  the  addicts  might  be  stealing  as  much 
■us  »2  6  billion  a  year  m  property  to  support 
their  hablU  The  article  also  told  of  the 
United  States  Post  Office  paying  »360.000  00 
In  overtime  [ay  Just  to  provide  additional 
postmen  for  safety  reasons  In  some  of  the 
he.-vvy  drug  areas  It  seems  these  added  post- 
m.en  are  needed  twice  a  month  when  welfare 
checks  are  m.uled  since  narcotics  addlct.i 
have  come  to  regard  tlie^e  checks  as  a  [xi- 
tentl.il  source  of  money  witii  vkh'.ch  to  buy 
heroin 

In  conclusion,  Mr  Chairman.  I  believe 
the  drug  problem  represents  a  clear  and 
present  danger  to  our  citizens  and  our  coun- 
try and  I  cert^ilnly  am  pleased  that  you  have 
come  to  California  I  am  hopeful  that  as  a 
result  of  these  hearings  and  as  a  result  of 
the  vigorous  action  taken  and  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Administration,  we  might 
begin  to  put  an  end  to  this  terrible  problem. 

I  From    the   Congressional   Rrcmo.   July    28. 

19691 
Senvte  JoiNr  Resoiution  142— Introdi-ltion 

or  .\  Joint  Resoi.vtion  To  Estabush  a  Dri-c 

Commission   Between  the  United  State'? 

Mexico,   and  Canada 

Mr  MfRPHY  Mr  President  I  mtrodrce  n 
Joint  resolution  which  urges  the  President 
to  seek  and  work  for  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  International  Drug  Commission 
between  the  United  Sta'es.  Mexico,  and 
Canada 

The  drug  problem  is  a  clear  and  pre  cr.t 
danger  to  the  health  and  m.ra:^  of  c-'r 
Nation  and  our  people 

President  Nixon  recognized  this  grave  dan- 
ger and  has  sent  to  the  Congress  a  strong 
cure  for  this  national  menace  Along  with 
Congressman  Bob  Wilson.  Don  Clausen,  an  1 
Bob  Matiiias  of  California.  I  wrote  President 
Nixon  making  various  recommendations  for 
action  m  this  field  I  ask  unanimotis  consent 
that  our  letter  to  the  President  be  printed  in 
full  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  Natu- 
rallv  I  was  pleased  that  the  administration's 
recommended  legislation  incorporates  some 
of  the  suggestions  that  we  made 

Prior  to  that  time  I  had  also  written  to 
Assistant  Secretary  Charles  A  Meyer,  who 
also  serves  as  a  chairman  and  U  S  represent- 
ative on  the  United  States-Mexico  Comml-- 
slon  for  Border  Development  and  Friend- 
ship after  I  discovered  upon  reviewing  the 
brcKThure  of  the  Border  Commission,  that  the 
drug  problem  was  not  even  on  the  agenda 
of  the  U  S -Mexico  Border  Commission  In 
mv  June  26  letter  to  Mr  Meyer.  I  urged  not 
onlv  that  the  drug  problem  be  placed  on  the 
agenda,  but  that  It  be  placed  in  a  priority 
position 

On  July  9  Secretary  Meyer  wrote  to  me 
saying  that  he  had  decided  against  my  sug- 
gestion I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
letter  to  Secretary  Meyer  and  his  response 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  RECoaD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows 

•June  26.   1969. 

•'Hon    Charles  A    Meyers, 
■Aisi-itant  Secretary  for  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs. Department  of  State.  Washington, 
DC 
•  Dear  Mr  Secretary    I  am  writing  you  be- 
cause   of    your    chairmanship    of    the    US - 
Mexico  Commission  for  Border  Development 
and  Friendship.  I  was  pleased  that  Mr.  Prank 
B   Dean  stopped  by  my  ofldce  to  discuss  Sen- 
ate   Joint    Resolution     119,    which     would 
authorize  an  appropriation   for  expenses  ol 
the  Commission. 

"Naturally  as  a  representative  of  a  state 
which  shares  a  border  with  Mexico.  I  will  be 
pleaaed  to  support  the  resolution.  Certainly  I 
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applaud  Joint  elTorts  to  foster  friendship  and 
improve  relations  between  our  countries  and 
our  people. 

■■In  examining  your  brochure.  'A  New  Pat- 
tern for  Borderland  Development,'  I  ob- 
gf  r'«^ed  that  after  studies  and  conferences,  the 
C  .mmlsslon  decided  to  wcrk  In  the  following 
elrven  areas:  housing,  manpower,  commu- 
nity centers  and  services,  libraries.  Industrial 
rnd  eccnomlc  development,  health  and  san- 
itation, tranepcrtatlon,  recreation,  planning 
a-id  technical  assistance,  education  and 
pilnt  disaster  relief.  I  was,  however,  con- 
cerned with  what  I  regard  as  a  most  serious 
cmlsslcn  I  am  referring  to  the  fact  that  the 
lirug  problem  does  not  appear  to  be  on  the 
agenda. 

•'The  drug  problem,  as  you  well  know,  U 
already  serious  and  seems  to  be  growing 
dally.  This  year,  the  Senate  Health  Subcom- 
mittee, on  which  I  serve,  heard  testimony  that 
the  drug  problem  was  spreading  to  the  ele- 
mentary school.  Frankly,  citizens  In  my  state 
as  well  as  In  other  parts  of  the  country  are 
rightfully  getting  angry  over  the  contlnuovu 
and  apparently  ^.rowing  quantities  of  drugs 
coming  Into  the  United  States.  There  U  a 
feeling  that  Mexico  Is  not  doing  everything 
It  can  to  prevent  the  Illicit  and  Illegal  traffic 
In  drugs.  Indicative  cf  this  feeling  is  the  fact 
that  over  one  hundred  cities  in  my  itata 
have  separately  passed  resolutions  urging 
Congress  to  close  the  herder  to  minors  unless 
they  are  accompanied  by  a  parent  or  a  re- 
sponsible audit.  I  have  urged  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  to  hold 
hearings  in  Southern  CalUomla  to  examine 
the  drug  abuse  problem  in  general  and  the 
border  question  in  particular,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Committee  will  be  coming 
to  CalUomla  in  the  near  future. 

'Tn  summary,  the  alarming  increase  In  drug 
traffic  and  drug  use  la  not  only  harmful  to 
Its  victims,  but  It  also  Is  harmful  to  the  good 
relations  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  I  would,  therefore,  urge  that  drugs 
be  added  to  your  agenda  and  that  it  be  a 
first  order  of  business  of  this  most  Impor- 
tant Commission. 

"'With  best  wishes,  I  am, 
"Sincerely, 

'■Qeorce  Mitbpbt." 

"UNrrsD  Statks- Mexico  Com iossior  vob 

BOROEB  DEVn.OPMEI«T  AND  PKIENDSHIP, 

"Washington,  DC,  July  9, 1$69. 
'■Hon.  Obobgb  Mubpht, 
"US.  Senate, 
"Washington,  D.C. 

■■Dear  Senator  MtraPHT:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  June  26,  1903  concerning  the 
role  of  the  UB,-Mexlco  Commission  for 
Border  Development  and  Friendship.  I  am 
delighted  that  we  can  count  on  your  sup- 
port of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  119  which 
would  authorise  an  appropriation  for  the 
Commission. 

"In  your  letter  you  outline  your  great  con- 
cern about  the  increasing  problem  of  nar- 
cotics, dangerous  drugs  and  marihuana  traf- 
ficking, and  you  urge  that  this  problem  be 
added  to  the  agenda  of  the  Commission.  I 
have  given  full  consideration  to  this  proposal 
and  have  decided  against  it,  for  three 
reasons: 

'•First,  we  are  attempting  to  limit  the  ecope 
of  the  Commission  to  problems  within  the 
Immediate  geographic  area  of  the  border. 
The  narcotics  problem  transcends  such  a 
geographic  area,  and  as  such,  lends  itself 
more  readily  to  treatment  through  regular 
diplomatic  channels,  as  well  as  through  the 
arrangement  of  Informal  cooperation  which 
already  exists  between  the  enforcement  au- 
thorities of  both  countries. 

"Second,  the  Mexican  Govemment  has  on 
repeated  occasions  reslcted  suggestions  to 
have  narcotics  enforcement  problems  placed 
under  a  )olnt  UJB.-Mexlco  oommLsslon.  We 
estimate  that  a  proposal  to  place  narcotlca 


problems  on  the  CODAF  agenda  would  be  op- 
posed by  the  Mexican  Government. 

"Third,  narcotics  enforcement  in  Mexico  la 
highly  centralized  under  the  Federal  police. 
One  of  the  principal  alms  of  the  Commission 
Is  to  stimulate  action  on  the  local  level  In 
border  communities.  There  appears  to  be  lit- 
tle likelihood  that  meaninful  local  action 
on  narcotics  enforcement  In  Mexico  is  pos- 
sible under  present  conditions. 

While  I  oppose  the  inclusion  of  the  nar- 
cotics problem  as  a  separate  item  on  the 
agenda  of  CODAF.  I  most  certainly  feel  that 
It  can  and  should  be  a  part  of  certain  other 
activities  conducted  by  CODAF,  For  exam- 
ple, educational  programs  developed  for 
primary  and  secondary-level  schools  should 
Include  Information  en  narcotics  and  drug 
abuse.  Similarly,  there  may  be  good  pssslblU- 
ties  of  Including  rehabilitation  of  drug  users 
and  traffickers  in  certain  community  action 
programs.  In  any  case,  you  may  be  assured 
that  we  will  be  alert  to  exploit  any  appro- 
priate opportunity  to  emphasize  to  our  Mexi- 
can counterparts  our  deep  Interest  In  elimi- 
nating the  narcotics,  dangerous  drugs  and 
marihuana  problem  from  our  border  area. 

■•In  the  meantime,  I  can  assure  you  that 
efforts  to  solicit  more  effective  Mexican  as. 
Elstence  on  enforcement  are  not  being  over- 
looked. A  high  level  meeting  of  enforcement 
officials  of  both  countries  was  held  in  June, 
and  we  are  very  hopeful  this  will  be  the 
basis  of  greatly  Increased  cooperation  in 
combatting  the  present  situation. 

"I  appreciate  your  taking  the  time  to  write 
to  me  on  this  matter,  and  I  hope  that  I  will 
continue  to  receive  your  guidance  and  sug- 
gestions whenever  you  deem  it  appropriate. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"Chakl£s  a.  Metes, 

"Chairman." 

Mr.  MusPHT.  Mr.  President,  for  some  time, 
I  have  been  deeply  concerned  about  the  drug 
problem,  and  in  my  capacity  as  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  I  supported  last 
year,  the  Drug  Abuse  and  Control  Act.  In  ad- 
dition to  making  the  possession  of  stimulant, 
depressant,  or  hallucinogenic  drugs  a  crime, 
the  bill  also  increased  the  penalties  for  those 
who  push  and  traffic  in  Illegal  drugs.  Yet  It 
Is  obvious,  Mr.  President,  that  additional 
steps  are  needed  and  new  strategies  need  to 
be  devised  to  deal  with  the  alarming  use  of 
drugs.  For,  as  President  Nixon  warned — 

'■It  Is  doubtful  that  an  American  parent 
can  send  a  son  or  daughter  to  college  vrithout 
exposing  the  yotmg  man  or  woman  to  drug 
abuse." 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
estimated  that  one-tblrd  of  our  college  and 
high  school  students  have  used  marihuana  or 
dangerous  drugs.  Surgeon  General  Williams 
Stewart  told  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
that  drtig  use  has  spread  to  the  elementary 
grades. 

On  July  17,  the  San  Diego  Union  In  a  lead 
editorial  pointed  out  the  need  for  action  now 
in  the  drug  battle.  The  cartoon  on  the  edi- 
torial page  depicts  the  drug  and  dope  problem 
as  ■■the  fifth  horseman"  galloping  destruc- 
tively across  oiu:  country  with  a  hypodermic 
gun  labeled  ■■dope."  This  is  an  E^}t  description 
as  evidenced  by  the  frightening  possibility 
raised  Ln  the  editorial's  conclusion  which 
states : 

"And  time  as  well  as  vigor  is  of  the  essence. 
Unless  something  is  done  quickly  parents 
may  not  be  able  to  send  their  children  to 
playgrounds  without  exposing  them  to  nar- 
cotics." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PiuauuLwo  Ofrcsr.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MuEPHT.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  8  years,  customs  officials  have  Increased 
the  seizure  of  drugs  by  3000  percent.  'While 
undoubtedly  these  increased  selzuree  result 


from  increased  Btirvelllance  and  controls, 
they  also,  I  am  certain,  result  from  increased 
traffic  In  drugs.  For  drugs  seized  might  be 
compared  with  the  tip  of  the  iceberg,  allow- 
ing us  to  see  the  dangers,  but  not  its  size, 
real  danger,  or  magnitude. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 
The  production  of  drugs  in  Mexico  has  be- 
come big  business,  and  we  must  do  all  we  can 
to  stem  this  flood  of  narcotics  which  Is  enter- 
ing our  c-untry  To  be  successful,  we  must 
have  greater  cooperation  with  the  Mexican 
Government.  For  that  reason,  I  am  today  sub- 
mitting a  resolution  which  urges  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  '•seek  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  Mexico  and  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada  the  formation  of  a  permanent  com- 
mission to  Investigate  ways  and  means  of 
reduc.ng  the  illicit  traffic  of  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs  within  and  between  the 
United  States.  Mexico  and  Canada."  Rep- 
resentative Gonzales,  of  Texas,  introduced 
tills  me.isure  on  the  House  side  oi  July  23. 

Although  in  the  past,  there  have  been  In- 
dications that  the  Mexican  Government  has 
not  been  receptive  to  this  approach.  I  believe 
that  the  growing  concern  In  both  countries 
and  the  great  danger  posed  by  the  alarming 
drug  increase  will  result  in  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment being  more  agreeable  to  coopera- 
tive action.  In  any  event.  It  Is  Incumbent 
upon  this  Nation  to  emphasize  to  Mexico  the 
growing  concern  In  the  Nation  about  the  ris- 
ing use  of  drtigs.  The  drug  problem  clearly 
has  the  potential  of  harming  the  good  rela- 
tionships we  have  enjoyed  with  our  neigh- 
bors, "nils  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
over  one  hundred  cities  In  California  have 
passed  resolutions  urging  Congress  to  close 
the  United  States-Mexican  border  to  minors 
unless  accompanied  by  an  adult. 

In  short,  Americans  are  rightfully  angry 
over  the  problem  and  are  demanding  that 
action  be  taken  to  stop  the  big  drug  business 
and  traffic  which  Is  big  profit  to  those  who 
do  not  care  how  they  make  a  buck. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
written  by  veteran  correspondent  Francis  B. 
Kent,  published  In  last  Sunday's  Los  Angeles 
Times,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 
"[From  the  San  Diego  Union,  July  17,  1969) 

'•PRESroENT   WRTTES    PRESCRIPTION:     DBUG 

Abtme  Needs  Legal  Cttbe 

"The  most  sobering  part  of  President 
Nixon's  messagre  which  tirged  a  massive,  con- 
certed attack  on  the  runaway  narcotics  prob- 
lem in  the  United  States  of  America  was  the 
paragraph  relating  to  youth, 

"  'It  Is  doubtful,'  Mr,  Nixon  said,  that  an 
American  parent  can  send  a  sen  or  daughter 
to  college  today  without  exposing  the  young 
man  or  woman  to  drug  abuse,* 

"Reams  of  statistics  are  available  to  sup- 
port the  President's  Inference  that  the  na- 
tional drug  problem  already  has  a  strong  grip 
en  the  emorPlns  pcneratlon, 

"The  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
estimates  that  more  than  one-third  of  all 
college  and  high  school  students  today  have 
used  marijuana  or  a  dangerous  drae.  It  is 
estimated  the  number  will  nearly  double  be- 
fore this  decade  ends. 

"Clearly  this  Is  a  menace  that  will  requlrt 
a  strong  prercrlptlon.  The  days  of  molly- 
coddling an  overt  danger  and  exploring  itfc 
social  Implications  instead  of  taking  strong 
legal  cures  must  end,  Otherwlre  the  problem 
win  be  fo  InunenEe  that  it  may  not  be  sus- 
ceptible to  either  doses  of  law  or  of  reason. 

"Mr.  Nixon's  prescription  for  control  of  ttie 
narcotics  problem  is  laoth  strong  and  timely 
medicine. 

"He  recommends  for  approval  of  Congress 
a  comprehensive  program  that  will  bring  to- 
gether for  the  first  time  all  federal  and  state 
taws  dealing  with  sale,  possession,  manufac- 
turing and  distribution  of  narcotica. 
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Especially  pertinent.  Mr  Nixon  clasiies 
marijuana  In  the  same  general  category  as 
liD.  ccx:aine  or  heroin — which  Is  realistic 
The  comprehensive  approach  should  focus 
the  energies  of  the  federal  establi^-hment 
against  the  narcotics  cancer  which  is  erod- 
iiit:  Individual  character  and  the  n;\'ional 
moral  fiber 

■Certainly  the  President's  clear  labeling  of 
inirijuTna  as  a  i;reat  danger  should  serve 
to  halt  a  swelling  attitude  of  permissiveness 
tn  this  insidious  threat 

■It  Is  Ironic  but  essential,  that  part  of  the 
fik;ht  against  dangerous  drugs  has  ti  be  di- 
rected against  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
C5i:rt  which  struck  down  sections  of  regis- 
tration acta  last  year  Mr  Nuon  s  propoeal 
to  pattern  laws  requiring  Ucenilni;  and  regis- 
tration vi  persons  posse"^;ln?  dangerous  drugs 
Is  patterned  after  New  York  State  law  and 
should  serve  this  purpose 

•But  Implicit  throughout  the  Presidents 
vigorous  attack  upon  the  dangerous  drugs 
Is  the  thought  that  It  Is  a  road  that  the 
federal  government  should  not  travel  alone 
The  visible  part  ot  the  narcotics  cancer  is 
but  a  fraction  of  the  total  The  problem  is 
so  immense  that  !•  will  require  the  full  ef- 
fort and  cxiperatlon  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment   states    Institutions  and  f.imllle; 

•And  time  as  well  as  vigor  Is  of  the  e^ence 
fnless  something  Is  done  quickly  paront.s 
may  not  tie  able  to  send  their  children  to 
plavgrounds  without  exposing  them  to  mr- 

C  I'lCS  ■' 

•■|Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times  July  27.  1969| 
"DRt-Gb  Seized  at  Border  Up  2  000  Percent  in 

6  Yeals.  Ri^e  RtriEiTs  Not  Only  Tighter 

Controls  bi-t  More  Demand  run  Mexico  s 

Nabcotics 

■■(By  Krar.cis  B   Kent  i 

"Mexico  Cttt  —The  tK)dy  In  the  coffin 
looked  ordinary  enough  but  there  was  some- 
thing about  the  men  accompanying  it  across 
the  border  into  the  United  States  that  b<:'th- 
ered  the  customs  agents 

An  Informal  autopsy  repealed  extraordi- 
nary  contents     a   fortune   in   heroin 

'Not  everyone  canr.ected  with  the  illicit 
drug  traffic  goes  to  such  bizarre  lengths 
Simpler  techniques  have  been  far  more  suc- 
cessful 'Vet  the  Incident  serves  to  illustrate 
what  US  custon^s  men  are  i;p  against  ar.d 
their  task  gets  more  difficult  all  the  time 

■In  the  past  six  years,  according  to  cus- 
toms officials  In  Washington,  the  quantity 
of  narcotic  drugs  seized  at  border  points  has 
increased  by  2.000  .  Joseph  Jenkins,  the 
Customs  Bureau  s  director  of  investigations, 
said  this  Increase  reflects  not  only  intensified 
control  efforts  but  a  sharp  rise  In  the  dope 
traffic  as  well 

As  a  result  of  the  growing  demand  among 
U  S  users,  the  production  of  lUlct  drugs 
has  become  a  big  business  in  Mexico  Just 
how  big,  no  one  knows,  but  the  figtire^  are 
sizable 

■  CUSTOMS    AGENTS 

'  Ptor  example,  US  customs  agents  along 
the  1,500  miles  of  border  between  Mexico  and 
California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Texas 
seized  more  than  32  tons  of  noarljuana  last 
year,  plus  more  than  50  pounds  of  heroin, 
morphine  and  cocaine 

■Mexican  authorities,  meanwhile,  destroyed 
more  than  7,500  fields  of  popples,  the  source 
of  opium  and  its  derivatives,  and  burned  off 
hundreds  of  acres  of  marijuana 

How  much  managed  to  get  across  the  bor- 
der and  Into  the  hainds  of  users  Is  anybody  s 
guess    The  consensus:   considerable 

Illicit  drugs  cross  the  border  In  every  con- 
ceivable nianner.  The  young,  long-haired 
marijuana  smoker  may  smuggle  it  over  con- 
cealed In  his  surfboard.  The  profeealonals  are 
more  likely  to  use  trucks  with  false  bottoms, 
boats  or  airplanes  UnpoUced  coastal  land- 
ings and  airstrips  prollXerate  on  both  sides  of 
the  border. 


'Arrests  and  stiff  prison  sentences  appear 
to  be  no  more  than  a  minor  factor  in  sU'Wiiig 
the  traffic  Border  arrests  for  trnfflcking  in 
marijuana  alone  numbered  945  In  1965,  and 
by  last  year  had  risen  to  2  273  Conviction, 
under  the  Narcotics  Control  Act  of  1956. 
brings  a  mandatory  5-  to  20-year  prison  sen- 
tence With  no  hope  of  probation  or  parole 
A  second  offense  means  10  to  40  years 

•  On  the  Mexican  side  the  law  is  even  tough- 
er and  Mexican  Jails  arc  not  renowned  lor 
thoir  luxurious  facilities 

•  Until  relatively  recently  narcotics  had  not 
beon  much  of  a  criminal  problem  In  Mexico 
Indians  had  smoked  what  i.<  now  called  iiian- 
Ju.ina  and  munched  on  hi.lUicinatory  iiiush- 
roonis  long  before  the  Spanish  arrived  In  the 
early  16th  Ccnturv  Marijuana  came  into 
more  popular  usage  about  100  years  ago  when 
the  pt-asant  tc>ok  it  up  to  ease  his  hunger 
pnngs 

'Now  Its  use  has  been  noted  among  sec- 
ondary-school stvidenls.  and  an  occasional 
homicide  has  been  attributed  to  organized 
crimes  efforts  to  control  distribution,  not 
only  of  marijuana  but  the  so-called  hard 
narcotics  such  as  heroin  as  v^ell 

Just  one  thing  keeps  the  International 
traffic  alive  money  And,  according  to 
agents  of  the  US  Treasury  Departments 
Bureau  of  Narcotics,  not  all  of  it  flows  Into 
the  hands  of  that  sinister  organization 
known  as  the  Mafia 

•  Dope  smuggling'  one  agent  told  TJie 
Tlrips.  IS  about  as  e\clu.slve  u-s  betting  on 
the  p'liies  ■ 

•■LARGE  pRorrrs 

'  Profits  are  enormous  The  2-pound  brick 
of  marijuana  that  nets  Its  grovier  aljout  »4 
in  Mexico  seir>  for  as  murh  as  $300  in  the 
United  ?ta'es  The  usual  price  In  say.  Los 
Angeles  or  Nca  York  is  $150  Much  more 
profitable  are  the  hard  drugs  morphine, 
heroin,  cocaine  They  come  in  smaller  quan- 
tities and  provide  vastly  more  effective 
results 

Calculating  the  profit  margin  on  hard 
drugs  Is  next  to  Impos-sible.  .since  they  are 
Invariublv  diluted  at  every  stage  if  process- 
ing and  handling  and  the  price  varies  not  only 
get)granh!callv  but  according  to  the  balance 
t>etween  supply  and  demand  Almo^^t  any 
Illicit  narcotic,  though.  Is  worth  at  least 
twice  as  much  on  the  U  S  side  of  the  border 

"C.introlUng  the  production  and  process- 
ing of  drugs  in  Mexico  Is  no  easy  task  Much 
of  the  interior  is  virtually  Inaccessible  ex- 
cept by  Jeep  or  burro  Yet  the  authorities 
here  have  mounted  what  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  effective  gra  .sroots 
campaign  In  Latin  America 

■'Under  the  supervision  of  Asst.  Atty  Oen 
David  Franco  Rodriguez,  federal  agents  work 
closely  with  the  army  and  with  local  and 
state  police  departments  Each  spring,  when 
the  opium  poppy  is  ripe  for  milking,  mixed 
teams  move  out  into  the  eight-state  area 
where  cultivation  of  the  poppy  Is  concen- 
trated Traveling  by  whatever  mean.s  is  nec- 
essary often  on  foot,  they  descend  on  illegal 
plantations  that  have  been  spotted  from  the 
air.  destroy  the  growth  and  arrest  the  grower 

'Equally  tough  measures  are  directed 
against  those  In  Mexico  who  serve  as  links 
in  the  narcotics  traffic  that  originates  in 
South  America,  the  Middle  East  and  the 
Orient  The  South  American  countries  of 
Bolivia  and  Peru  are  •  major  source  of 
cocaine,  a  derivative  of  the  cocoa  leaf  that 
Is  chewed  by  Indians  The  Mideast  and  the 
Far   East   produce   heroin 

•  rVRKISH    HEROIN 

"Heroin  is  a  particularly  nettlesome  prob- 
lem because  it  Is  manufactured  legally,  un- 
der government  license,  in  Turkey  and  In- 
dia CS  officials  estimate  that  up  to  16'; 
of  the  Turkish  heroin  finds  Its  way  into  the 
contraband  market. 

'Getting  narcotics  across  the  border  Into 
the  United  States,  despite  Increasingly  strict 


controls,  presents  no  great  challenge.  Liter- 
ally millions  of  U  S.  and  Mexican  nationals 
cross  the  bordtr  every  >far  and  to  search 
every  one  would  be  physically  Impossible. 

■■  If  we  did.'  a  customs  agent  observed, 
cars  would  be  lined  up  fo'  miles  and  the 
congestion  at  airports  would  be  outrageous  ' 

"Still,  the  number  of  US  agenu  along 
the  border  has  almost  doubled,  to  a  total  ot 
92  since  1965.  and  the  combined  efforts  of 
US  and  Me.\lcan  authorities  have  produced 
results,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  Increase  in 
seizures  and  arrests 

■  MECTIN(.S  HELPFUL 

'Jenkins,  the  bureau's  Investigations 
chief  is  convinced  that  further  cooperation 
will  pay  even  greater  dividends  In  the  fu- 
ture Joint  meetings  .such  as  the  reccn' 
roundfable  conducted  here  between  US  and 
Mexican  expert.s  have  been  particularly  help- 
ful   he  said 

•  What  the  authorities  on  both  sides  linpp 
for  and  expe'ct  is  a  change  of  attitude  on  the 
part  of  vounir  people  especially  In  the 
United  States,  where  marijuana  has  acquired 
widespread  acceptance 

'Medically,  according  to  a  Narcotics  Bu- 
reau agent.  It  has  yet  to  be  established  that 
marijuana  Is  harmless  or  not  hablt-forming, 
and  the  evidence  Indicates  that  its  use  often 
leads  to  hard  narcotics 

"About  80'  of  our  confirmed  addicts." 
he  sal'i,    started  w.th  marijuana  ' 

■Jenkins,  who  v.  is  with  the  Cust  -ms  Bu- 
reau m  Los  Angeles  for  10  years  before  his 
trail  r«r  to  W.i.shlngton  In  January.  rcc.Uls 
a  erim  courtroom  scene  in  which  a  37-year- 
old  offender  had  Just  been  sentenced  to  40 
years  In  prison 

'  I  a.>ii  t  think  1  m  going  to  make  it  ■  the 
defendant  said 

Son,  you  Ju.st  do  the  best  you  can.'  the 
Judge  rejilied 

"JfLY  10.  1969. 

"TTie    PRESII>tNT 

-The  H"/iifc  House 

Di  AR  .Mn  PnEsiL-ENT  Wc  tlic  undersigned 
memtjers  of  the  California  Congressional 
Delegation,  having  read  the  new^  accounts 
appearing  in  yesterday's  Washington  Post, 
wish  to  compliment  and  commend  you  for 
yt)ur  bold  and  forthright  proposals  with 
reg.ird  to  combatting  the  nation's  drug 
problem 

Of  particular  significance,  we  believe,  are 
the  refiorted  measures  calling  for  stlffer  pen- 
alties for  habitual  offenders  and  those  In- 
volved In  the  Illegal  traffic  and  sale  of  drugs; 
and  tighter  restrictions,  to  Include  Federal 
licensing,  of  U  S  manufacturers  of  druns. 
stlmul.ints,  and  depressants 

"As  Californians.  each  of  us  has  been  ac- 
tively Involved  for  some  time  In  trying  to 
find  a  solution  to  our  State's  common  and 
unique  problems  of  drug  abuse  As  such,  we 
wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  and  urge 
you  to  consider  the  following  additional  rec- 
ommendations which  we  believe  should  be 
included  In  the  Administration's  position  on 
this  critical  subject: 

"1  Border  Surveillance  As  you  know.  Cali- 
fornia and  other  states  bordering  on  Mexico 
have  a  unique  and  compelling  narcotics 
problem  as  it  applies  to  the  illegal  traffic  In 
dangerous  drugs  and  narcotics  Into  and  out 
of  Mexico.  We  believe  a  concerted  effort  must 
be  made  to  expand  and  strengthen  our  border 
surveillance  activities  so  that  a  more  effec- 
tive program  of  'reducing  the  supply"  can 
be  waged. 

■'2  Relations  ictth.  Mexico:  Since  full  co- 
operation and  continued  friendship  between 
the  US.  and  Mexico  is  seriously  affected  by 
the  situation  which  exists,  we  urge  tbat  our 
mutual  narcotics  problems  be  included  as  a 
priority  item  of  dlscusson  at  the  up-comlng 
meetings  of  the  U.S. -Mexico  Border  Commis- 
sion for  Friendship  and  Development,  At 
present,    it   Is  our   understanding  that   this 
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matter    Is    not    Included    on    the    proposed 
agenda  for  these  meetings 

'3  Drug  Abuse  Education:  It  is  our  com- 
mon view,  as  well  as  your  own.  that  any  all- 
out  effort  to  combat  the  spreading  menace 
of  drug  addiction  and  'experimentation' 
cannot  rely  on  law  enforcement  alone, 
rherefore.  we  strongly  support  and  Join  you 
in  emphasizing  the  dire  national  need  for 
more  effective  drug  abuse  education.  The 
1962  White  House  Conference  on  Narcotics 
and  Drug  Abuse  reported  the  'failure  of 
schools  to  recognize  the  problem  and  pro- 
vide instruction  of  equal  quantity  and  qual- 
ity as  that  provided  for  other  health  haz- 
ards' In  our  collective  Judgment,  no  sig- 
nificant or  meaningful  role  has  been  assumed 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  assist  our 
schools  In  providing  effective  drug  abuse 
education  and  the  need  for  such  education 
for  students  and  adults  alike  has  now  be- 
come acute, 

"Please  be  assured.  Mr.  President,  that  ■we 
speak  for  a  vast  majority  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  In  saying  that  we  stand  ready  and 
willing  to  assist  you  and  your  Administra- 
tion In  any  way  possible  in  helping  combat 
this  growing  menace  to  the  young  people 
of  America,  their  pxarents,  and  to  the  very 
moral  fiber  of  our  society. 
"Respectfully, 

"George  Murpht, 

"VS.  Senator,  California. 

"Robert  B    Mathias. 

"18th  Congressional  District,  California. 
"Bob  Wilson. 

"36th  Congressional  District,  California. 
"Don  H.  Clausen, 
l$t  Congressional  District,  California." 

Mr.  Murphy.  Mr  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  Joint  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  Presiding  Ofticir.  The  Joint  resolu- 
tion win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred and,  without  objection,  the  Joint  reso- 
lution will  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

The  Joint  resolution  (S  J.  Res.  142)  for  the 
Mtablishment  of  a  Drug  Commission  between 
the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  intro- 
duced by  Mr,  Murpht,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows; 
"SJ.  Res    142 

"Whereas  the  Illicit  traffic  In  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs  exists;  and 

"Whereas  this  problem  is  of  international 
consequence;  and 

•'Whereas  despite  the  border  efforts  of  the 
United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada  the  flow  of 
the  Illicit  drug  traffic  continues  at  a  danger- 
ously high  rate;  and 

■'■Whereas  this  Illicit  traffic  adversely  affects 
the  lives  of  young  people  who  use  barbitu- 
rates, marihuana  and  other  dangerous  drugs: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
(n  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  authorized,  requested, 
and  directed  to  seek  with  the  President  of 
Mexico  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada 
the  formation  of  a  permanent  commission 
to  Investigate  ways  and  means  of  reducing 
the  Illicit  traffic  in  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs  within  and  between  the  United  States. 
Mexico,  and  Canada." 

Response  or  Senator  George  Murpht  (R- 
Calip.)  to  Survey  of  Los  Angeles  Timks 
ON  Marijuana 

Q.  Because  of  the  dramatic  rise  in  the  use 
of  marijuana  in  all  levels  of  society,  would 
It  be  wise  to  legalize  the  sale  of  marijuana, 
perhaps  with  controls  similar  to  those  apply- 
ing to  liquor? 

A.  I  strongly  oppose  legalizing  the  sale  of 
marijuana.  The  nation  has  witnessed  a  dra- 
matic increase  in  the  use  of  marljuaua  and 
legislation   legalizing  this  drug  would  tend 


to  encourage  Its  further  use,  thus  ag- 
gravating what  the  Presidential  Task  Force 
report  on  Narcotics,  Marijuana  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs  called  a  "significant  mental  health 
problem,"  The  task  force  report  further 
stated  "There  Is  no  known  beneficial  result 
from  the  use  of  marijuana;  there  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  definite  detrimental  effects."  We 
must  remember  that  marijuana  Is  really  a 
phenomenon  of  the  young  and  the  very 
young,  for  whom  a  responsible  Government 
must  take  a  protective  posture. 

Q.  If  not.  do  you  still  feel  the  present 
marijuana  laws  should  be  changed?  For  in- 
stance, to  take  marijuana  out  of  the  dan- 
gerous drug  category?  Or  to  make  the  use 
or  sale  of  marijuana  a  niisdenieancr  instead 
of  a  felony? 

A,  There  Is  no  single  "marijuana  law". 
There  are  separate  laws  In  50  states  and 
the  Federal  Government.  There  is  ample 
evidence  to  support  the  designation  of 
marijuana  £is  a  dangerous  drug  which  is, 
m  fact,  the  position  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  Our  approach  to  criminal 
activity  In  respect  to  marijuana  should 
be  the  same  as  that  used  in  connection 
with  other  crimes,  that  is.  an  increase  in 
severity  of  the  law  as  the  severity  of 
the  offense  Increases.  For  example.  I  would 
distinguish  between  the  mere  possession  of  a 
small  amount  of  marijuana  for  personal  con- 
sumption and  the  possession  of  a  large 
amount  for  the  purpose  of  sale  or  disseminat- 
ing to  others.  It  seems  logical,  also,  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  sale  of  marijuana  to  an 
adult  and  someone  under  21,  The  simple  pos- 
session of  marijuana,  I  believe,  in  small 
quantities  for  personal  use  might  well  be 
treated  as  ft  misdemeanor,  and  unquestion- 
ably the  sale  of  It  to  a  minor  should  be 
treated  as  a  serious  felony, 

Q.  Is  the  widespread  use  of  marijuana  in 
your  view  a  more  dangerous  social  and  medi- 
cal problem  than  the  widespread  use  of  al- 
cohol? 

A.  The  use  of  marijuana  today  does  not 
even  approach  the  degree  of  the  use  of  al- 
cohol in  the  United  States,  I  believe  that  if 
it  did.  It  would  be  a  far  more  dangerous 
social  and  medical  problem.  There  are  some 
very  important  distinctions  between  the  use 
of  the  two:  Although  there  is  a  substantial 
number  of  alcoholics  in  the  United  States, 
the  vast  majority  of  persons  who  use  alcohol 
do  not  intend  by  the  taking  of  a  drink  to 
Intoxicate  themselves.  On  the  other  hand, 
marijuana  Is  nearly  always  used  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  obtaining  a  "high",  a  dis- 
orienting intoxication.  As  the  Special  F>resl- 
dentlal  Task  Force  on  Narcotics.  Marijuana 
and  Dangerous  Drugs  points  out:  ""While  al- 
coholism constitutes  a  major  social  problem, 
surely  It  is  not  valid  to  Justify  the  adoption 
of  a  new  abuse  on  the  basis  that  it  Is  no 
worse  than  a  presently  existing  one.  The 
result  could  only  be  added  social  damage 
from  a  new  source."  Again,  I  want  to  em- 
phasize the  involvement  of  young  people  in 
the  use  of  marijuana.  Adolescence  Is  a  diffi- 
cult time  of  life  In  which  the  child  should 
be  learning  to  cope  with  life's  stresses.  If, 
instead  of  learning  to  face  up  to  and  over- 
come the  problems  of  everj'day  life,  a  child 
substitutes  the  warding  off  of  reality  through 
the  use  of  marijuana  or  other  drugs,  his 
future  ability  to  cope  ■with  the  demands  of 
life  in  a  complex  society  become  seriously 
compromised.  If  not  crippled  entirely. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  in  recent  years  a 
change  in  the  attitude  among  your  constit- 
uents about  marijuana?  If  so,  how  has  it 
changed? 

A.  Yes.  The  concern  of  Californians.  i>ar- 
ticularly  parents,  has  Increased  with  the 
growing  use  of  marijuana.  They  are  right- 
fully angry  and  demand  action  to  stop  the 
drug  traffic  which  only  profits  those  who  do 
not  care  how  they  make  a  buck,  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Administration  has  launched  a 
campaign  to  stop  this  traffic. 


Q.  Has  marijuana  traffic  and  consumption 
increased  significantly  in  your  district? 

A.  Yes,  Traffic  In  and  consumption  ol  mari- 
juana has  now  reached  epidemic  proportions, 
1968  Juvenile  drug  arrests  for  marijuaiiii  in 
California  show  an  increase  of  more  than 
two  thovisa.'id  per  cent  since  1960, 


PROGRAM  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  the  Sen- 
ate will  resume  with  the  consideration  of 
the  pending  amendment  to  the  drug 
control  bill  sometime  tomorrow  morn- 
ing or  afternoon,  but  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  leadership — and  this  has  been 
discussed  with  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle — that  some  time  around  noon,  or 
shortly  thereafter,  the  conference  report 
oil  the  foreign  aid  bill  will  be  taken  up. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  ADDRESS  RE- 
GARDING VETO  OF  LABOR-HEW 
APPROPRIATIONS  BILL 

Mr.  GRIFFTN.  Mr.  President,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Nation  carried  over  radio  and 
television  last  night,  President  Nixon 
spelled  out  clearly  and  convincingly  why 
he  has  vetoed  the  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priations bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  President's  address  be  pdnted  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks  of  the  President  in  a  Radio  and 

Television  Address  Regarding  Veto  of  the 

Labor-HEW-OEO  Appropriations  Bill 

Good  evening,  my  fellow  Americans. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  tonight  a 
decision  that  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
decisions  I  have  made  since  I  assumed  the 
office  of  the  Presidency  a  year  ago. 

I  have  here  on  my  desk  a  bill,  a  bill  which 
been  passed  by  the  Congress  and  sent  to  me 
for  signature.  For  the  first  time,  I  am  exer- 
cising tonight  the  Constitutional  power  of 
the  President  to  veto  a  bill  and  send  it  back 
to  the  Congress  for  further  consideration. 

This  decision  is  particularly  difficult  be- 
catise  this  bill  provides  funds  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 

Now  let  us  clearly  understand  the  Issues. 
The  issue  is  not  whether  some  of  us  are  for 
education  and  health  and  others  are  against 
It. 

There  are  no  goals  which  I  consider  more 
Important  for  this  nation  than  to  improve 
education  and  to  provide  better  health  care 
for  the  American  people. 

The  question  Is:  how  much  can  the  Fed- 
eral Government  afford  to  spend  on  these 
programs  this  year? 

In  April  I  asked  the  Congress  to  appropri- 
ate more  for  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  than  It  has  ever  appro- 
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prlat«l  he'.ore  "n.is  means  that  this  ye;ir  the 
Federal  Ooyeronicnt  will  sp«ncl  13  percent 
more  on  programs  for  health,  edvication  and 
welfire  than  It  spent  last  year  For  Federal 
pn.igrivn\3  that  affect  education  m-e  will  spend 
over  $10  billion  Now  in  this  bill  that  I  have 
belure  me.  the  Congress  has  lncrea.'=ed  the 
amount  that  I  recommended  by  a  billlon- 
two-hundred  and  sixty  millicn  do'.I.irs  Over 
one  billion  ol  this  increase  Is  In  tne  field 
of  education 

Now.  why.  In  an  election  year,  particularly, 
would  a  President  hesiuite  for  one  moment 
to  sli?n  a  bill  providing  fcr  such  politically 
popu:.ir  causes  as  tills  one?  Pur  the  reason 
IS  this  The  President  of  the  UnUcd  bUtes 
has  an  obligation  to  oon;3lder  all  the  wcrtliy 
causes  that  come  before  him  and  he  Ls  to 
consider  them  having  In  mind  only  cne  prin- 
ciple What  Is  best  for  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States? 

I  believe  that  the  increase  over  the  amount 
that  I  recommended,  the  increase  which  Is 
contained  in  this  bill  passed  by  the  Ojngress, 
Is  not  in  the  best  Interests  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can pe<.)ple.  because  it  is  in  the  wronf;  amount 
for  the  wrung  purposes  anU  at  the  wrong 
time 

Let  me  address  myself  first  to  the  ques- 
ttaoi  of  Lhe  amount  of  spending  Involved 

This  nation  faces  a  crisis  which  directly 
affecus  every  family  In  America— the  con- 
tinuing rise  In  the  cost  of  living  Prom  1960 
to  1970.  the  cost  of  living  went  up  25  per- 
cent In  this  country.  Now  for  the  average 
familf  of  four  In  America  that  meant  an  in- 
creaae  of  $3400  a  year  In  the  Items  that  go 
Into  your  coet  of  living — your  grocery  bills, 
yotir  housing,  your  transportation,  your 
medical  costs 

A  major  reason  for  this  lnore.ise  in  the 
cost  of  living  Is  that  in  that  same  ten-year 
period  from  I960  to  1970.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spent  157  billion  mare  than  It  tocic 
In  in  taxes 

I  think  this  was  wrong.  That  is  why  as 
your  President  I  Intend  to  do  everything  that 
I  can  to  see  that  the  Federal  Government 
spends  less  In  Washington  so  that  you  can 
have  more  to  spend  at  home  H  we  are  to 
stop  the  rise  In  the  cost  of  living  which  is 
putting  such  a  strain  on  the  fanuly  budgets 
of  mliUons  of  Americans,  we  ha-.e  to  cut  the 
Federal  budget 

That  Is  why  I  ordered  cuts  of  J7  billion 
In  Federal  spending  in  1970  That  is  why. 
for  example,  the  budget  I  will  submit  to 
Congress  for  1971  will  call  for  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  Federal  spending  for  defense  than 
in  any  year  since  1950. 

For  the  first  time  in  30  years  the  budget 
win  provide  more  funds  for  human  resources 
than  for  defense 

Now.  If  I  approved  the  Increased  spending 
contained  In  this  bill,  I  would  win  the  ap- 
proval of  many  fine  people  who  are  demand- 
ing more  spending  by  the  Federal  Crovem- 
ment  for  education  and  health  But  I  would 
be  surrendering  In  the  battle  to  stop  the  rise 
In  the  cost  of  living,  a  battle  »e  must  fight 
and  win  for  the  benefit  of  every  family  In 
this  nation 

A  second  reason  I  a-n  vetoing  this  bill  Is 
that  I  bellere  that  It  Increases  spending  for 
the  wn'ng  purposes  The  Increased  spending 
ordered  by  Congress  for  the  mo«;t  part  sim- 
ply provides  nnore  dollars  for  the  same  old 
procTims  without  m.altlng  the  urgent  new 
re*  jrm.s  that  are  needed  If  we  are  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  education  and  health 
c.ire  in  America 

I  believe  that  when  we  consider  how  much 
we  are  putting  Into  education  In  the  Vn4ted 
States  that  we  are  entitled  to  get  more  out  In 
terms  of  better  quality  of  education  That  U 
why  in  my  education  message  which  I  short- 
ly will  be  subtnlttlng  to  the  Congress  I  will 
propose  a  new  and  searching  look  at  otir 
American  school  system  In  this  examination 
we  will  look  at  such  basic  questions  as  to  why 
minions  of  our  children  in  school  are  unable 


to  read  adequately,  we  w.II  put  emphasis  on 
Improving  the  quality  of  education  lor  every 
child  In  America 

An  example  of  the  unXalrnesa  of  this  bill  Is 
the  Impacted  Aid  Program  which  Is  supposed 
to  help  areas  which  need  assistance  because 
of  the  presence  of  Federal  Installations  The 
bill  provides  »6  million  for  the  one-half  mll- 
lun  people  who  live  In  the  richest  county  In 
the  United  States,  and  only  W  million  for  the 
three  million  people  that  live  in  the  100 
poi.re  t  counties  In  the  United  Sta'es 

President  Elsenhower.  President  Kennedy. 
President  Johnson  all  crlUcl/ed  this  program 
as  being  unfair  And  yet  the  Congress  In 
this  bill  mt  only  perpetuates  this  unfair 
program,  it  adds  money  la  it 

The  third  resLion  I  am  vetoing  this  bill  Is 
because  It  requires  the  money  to  be  spent 
at  t^.e  wrong  time  We  are  now  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  the  way  through  the  school  year. 
This  bill  forces  us  to  spend  the  money  It  ap- 
propriates— and  we  would  have  to  spend  it 
all  before  June  SO 

When  money  Is  spent  in  a  hurry,  a  great 
deal  is  wasted  There  Ls  no  good  time  to 
waste  '.he  taxpayers'  money,  but  there  Is  no 
worse  time  to  waste  It  than  today 

The  Congress  will  determine  on  Wednes- 
day whether  it  will  sustain  or  override  my 
veto  of  this  legislation  If  the  veto  Is  sus- 
tained. I  will  Immediately  seek  appropria- 
tions which  will  assure  the  funds  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  nation  in 
education  and  health 

You  can  be  sure  that  no  school  will  need 
to  be  closed  No  school  child  will  be  denied 
an  education  as  a  result  of  the  action  I  take 
tonight  I  will  work  with  the  Congress  In 
developing  a  law  that  will  ease  the  transi- 
tion to  education  reform  and  do  so  without 
InnaMon 

I  realize  that  a  number  of  Congressmen 
and  Senators  as  well  as  many  who  are  mem- 
bers of  what  Ls  called  the  education  lobby, 
disagree  »lth  the  vie»s  I  have  expressed  to- 
nigiit  I  respect  their  different  viewpoint 
I  deeply  share  the  concerns  of  those  who 
want  more  funds  for  education,  and  for 
health  and  for  other  worthy  causes  In  this 
country 

But  It  Is  my  duty  to  act  on  behalf  of  the 
millions  of  Americans,  including  teachers 
and  students,  as  well  as  patients  In  our  boe- 
pltals,  who  will  pay  far  more  In  the  rise  In 
the  cost  of  living  than  they  will  receive  from 
the  lncrea.sed  spending  {>rovlded  for  In  this 
bill. 

We  spend  more  for  health  and  education 
than  any  nation  In  the  world.  We  are  able 
to  do  this,  and  I  hope  we  can  continue  to 
do  so  In  the  future,  because  we  have  the 
great  good  fortune  to  be  the  richest  nation 
by  far  In  the  whole  history  of  the  world 

But  we  can  spend  ourselves  poor  That 
\»  why  no  matter  how  popular  a  spending 
program  is.  if  I  determine  that  Its  enact- 
ment wi;i  liave  Uie  effect  of  raising  your 
prices  or  raising  your  taxes- 1  will  not  ap- 
prove that  program. 

Now.  for  these  reasons,  ftr  the  flr-t  time, 
tonight.  Instead  of  signing  a  bill  which  has 
been  sent  to  me  by  the  Congress.  I  am  sign- 
ing th.U  veto  message  My  fellow  Americans. 
I  believe  this  action  In  in  U\t  long  range  In- 
tere.^ts  of  better  education  and  Improved 
he.Uita  care  But  mobi  lmport.int.  I  believe 
t.'^at  this  action  that  I  have  Jtist  taken  U 
In  the  vital  Interests  of  all  Americans  in 
stopping  the  nse  in  tlie  ct«t  of  living 

Thank  you.  and  good  night 


MARIHUANA  RESEARCH 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  President.  Congress 
has  been  talking  and  legi.slating  too 
long  about  marihuana  without  knowing 
very  much  about  It  Some  young  people 
believe  marihuana  Is  practically  harm- 


less while  many  of  us  fear  that  its  use 
can  lead  to  tragic  consequences.  But 
neither  side  of  the  marihuana  contro- 
versy has  conclusive  evidence. 

Last  week  I  learned  firstiiand  from 
the  mariliuana  experts  of  this  basic  lack 
of  information.  I  attended  a  conference 
on  marihuana  at  the  Salk  Institute  in 
La  JoUa.  Calif.,  where  the  medical  ex- 
perts readily  admitted  that  their  re- 
search thus  far  has  been  verj-  primitive. 

The  results  of  more  sophisticated  re- 
hcarcii  are  now  bet'iniunK  to  come  in. 
Wliat  we  now  need  is  a  careful  evalua- 
tion of  tins  information  which  will  soon 
become  available.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
see  that  included  in  the  pending  bill  is 
my  proposal  for  a  Committee  on  Mari- 
huana. It  is  my  hope  that  the  commit- 
tee will  come  up  with  an  authoritative 
report  that  will  help  to  resolve  this  con- 
troversy. We  cannot  go  on  with  this  two- 
sided  credibility  gap  much  longer. 


THE  BLAME  FOR  INFLATION 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
interested  to  hear  my  colleagues  from 
the  ether  side  of  the  aisle  discussing  with 
such  vigor  the  problems  of  inflation. 

It  was  intriguing  to  hear  them  place 
the  blame  for  today's  inflation  on  the 
President  of  the  United  Slates  who  now 
occupies  the  White  House.  I  suppose  I 
cannot  blame  them — as  much  as  I  dis- 
agree with  them.  After  all,  it  is  so  much 
simpler  to  blame  the  administration  now 
in  power  on  the  old  theory  that  the  best 
defease  is  a  good  offense. 

Or,  to  be  a  bit  more  blunt — when  you 
have  made  a  complete  mess  of  things, 
attack  the  guy  tr>'mg  to  clean  up  after 
you. 

Yes.  my  Democratic  colleagues  have  8 
years  of  performance  which  they  hope 
to  conceal  by  attacking  the  person  who 
inherited  the  whirlwind  they  sowed. 

Mr.  President,  you  will  recall  that  In 
1960  the  Democrats  rode  to  power  in  the 
presidential  election  on  the  slogan: 
"Let's  Get  America  Moving  Again."  In 
an  effort  to  make  good  on  that  promise 
the  administration  in  1961  launched  it- 
self on  a  deliberate  policy  on  two  fronts. 

First,  they  decided  that  a  little  infla- 
tion is  good  for  the  American  people. 
And  so  they  set  out  deliberately  to  foster 
inflation  at  the  rate  of  about  2  or  3  per- 
cent a  year. 

And.  second,  they  set  out  on  a  policy  of 
getting  the  United  States  more  deeply 
Involved  in  the  affairs  of  South  Viet- 
nam— and  the  fantastic  war  which  fol- 
lowed. 

Both  of  these  policies  bore  fruit. 

It  is  with  that  bitter  fruit  we  are  at- 
tempting to  deal  today. 

Let  us  examine  first  the  fallacies  of 
that  pwlicy  of  inflation. 

In  the  early  1960's  it  was  decided  that 
the  only  way  to  get  the  American  econ- 
omy steamed  up  was  by  adopting  a  policy 
of  inflation.  To  do  this,  the  Democratic 
administration  set  about  making  money 
easy  to  come  by.  They  set  out  to  over- 
spend the  Federal  budget — to  create  con- 
tinuing deficits.  They  got  through  Con- 
gress a  tax  bill  permitting  tax  Incentives 
and  credits  for  businessmen  who  wanted 
to  expand  their  capital  equipment.  They 
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adopted  a  tax  policy  of  lowering  tax  rates 
for  individuals  to  increase  the  flow  of 
money  into  the  consumer  markets. 

Voluntary  wage  and  price  guidelines 
were  adopted  which  they  claimed  would 
permit  a  'controlled"  spiral  of  prices 
and  waues.  It  was  determined  that  a 
couple  of  percentage  points  a  year  of 
inflation  were  good  for  America.  It  was 
further  decided  that  inflation  could  be 
controlled  without  any  real  effort  at 
di.sciplinc. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  let  me  observe 
here  that  having  a  little  inflation  is  just 
like  being  a  little  bit  pregnant.  There 
ju.st  "ain't"  no  such  thins. 

Once  the  pot  began  to  bubble  it  inevita- 
bly came  to  a  boil.  There  was  no  other 
course  open. 

When  the  spiral  of  inflation  took  hold, 
it  was  inevitable  that  it  should  grow  and 
burgeon  into  the  awful  monster  that 
today  grips  the  American  economy. 

There  was  no  other  course  it  could 
follow. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  this  engulfing  In- 
flation could  have  been  brought  under 
control  with  comparatively  little  hard- 
ship several  years  ago.  Except  for  one 
thing. 

And  that  one  thing  Is  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

For  too  many  years  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration treated  the  war  in  Vietnam 
as  though  It  were  something  separate 
from  the  rest  of  America. 

During  1965  and  1966  and  1967.  the 
Johnson  administration  did  not  even  at- 
tempt to  give  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  an  estimate  of  what 
the  war  in  Vietnam  was  costing  when 
the  budget  was  submitted.  It  was  not 
until  the  fiscal  1969  budget  came  to  Con- 
gress that  an  effort  in  this  direction  was 
made — and  then  the  President  said  the 
war  would  cost  us  about  $25  billion  per 
year.  Actually,  it  cost  a  whole  lot  closer 
to  $35  billion  than  $25  billion.  But  at 
least  by  1968  the  administration  was 
willing  to  admit  that  there  was  a  war 
going  on,  that  It  was  costing  money, 
and  that  the  money  had  to  come  from 
somewhere. 

But  even  so.  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion— the  Democratic  administration — 
refused  to  go  directly  to  the  American 
people  and  get  the  money  for  Vietnam 
in  the  form  of  higher  taxes.  Nor  was  the 
Johnson  administration  willing  to  disci- 
pline Its  own  spending  excesses  in  the 
slightest  bit  to  help  pay  for  the  Vietnam 
war. 

Perhaps  this  was  all  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  previous  administration  in  the 
White  House  had  sort  of  Inched  its  way 
mto  the  Vietnam  morass.  Under  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  then  President  John- 
son we  got  a  little  further  Involved  with 
each  passing  month.  First,  a  little  in 
1961.  When  our  men  In  Vietnam  stopped 
being  trainers  and  technicians  and  be- 
gan to  be  field  advisers  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army.  Then  In  1962  we  got 
In  a  little  deeper  as  more  Americans  were 
being  shot  at  and  killed — and  we  needed 
more  troops  In  Vietnam  to  protect  those 
we  already  had  there.  And  then  In  1963 
we  found  ourselves  with  16,000  Ameri- 
cans In  Vietnam  and  78  dead. 

By  1964,  we  still  had  only  23,000  troops 


in  Vietnam.  At  this  point,  let  me  remind 
the  Senate  that  it  was  in  that  year  of 
1964 — which  also  happened  to  be  an  elec- 
tion year — that  the  President  actually 
submitted  a  proposed  cut  in  the  defense 
budget.  I  am  not  saying  that  the  forth- 
coming elections  of  that  year  actually 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  Presidents 
decision,  but  the  coincidence  seems 
mighty  strong. 

By  1965  the  war  was  beginning  to  be 
an  American  war  in  Vietnam.  We  had 
nearly  200,000  troops  committed.  We  had 
started  spending  money  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  $2  billion  a  month. 

But  still  the  war  was  t:cated  almost 
as  if  it  existed  on  another  planet  in  an- 
other time.  It  was  not  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  the  domestic  policies  of  the 
Johnson  administration. 

The  Democratic  Congress  continued  to 
spend  money  for  the  domestic  programs 
that  the  Democratic  administration  kept 
demanding.  With  every  new  appropria- 
tion bill  that  was  passed  there  came  a 
need  to  find  the  money  somewhere  be- 
cause the  administration  still  refused  to 
go  directly  to  the  American  people. 

So  it  was  that  the  Democratic  admin- 
istration of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  began 
more  and  more  to  finance  its  fantastic 
spending  programs  by  going  to  the  money 
market. 

The  idea  was  to  spend  and  borrow. 
To  borrow  and  spend. 

No  thought  was  given  to  the  morrow. 

No  effort  was  made  to  impose  self- 
control  and  self-discipline. 

By  this  policy  of  borrowing,  the  Great 
Society  forced  up  the  interest  rates.  The 
law  of  supply  and  demand  worked  in 
the  money  market  and  when  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  in  that  market 
with  both  feet — borrowing  some  $30  bil- 
lion over  the  past  half  decade,  the  cost 
of  money  could  do  only  one  thing — go 
up. 

And  it  has  gone  up.  And  up.  And  up. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  have 
made  much  over  the  President's  threats 
to  veto  the  tax  bill  and  some  of  the 
more  Irresponsible  spending  bills  that 
Congress  has  approved. 

Let  me  say  this,  plainly  and  flatly — 
medicine  is  never  very  pleasant,  but  eco- 
nomic medicine  is  perhaps  the  least 
pleasant  of  all  because  it  applies  to  all 
of  us. 

The  dreadful  disease  of  inflation  was 
allowed  to  go  unchecked  and  rampant 
throughout  the  decade  of  the  1960's  by 
the  Johnson  administration,  and  the 
Kermedy  administration  before  that. 
Now  the  medicine  has  to  be  applied.  It 
has  to  be  swallowed.  And,  as  bitter  as 
that  medicine  tastes,  we  must  face  up 
to  its  need. 

In  another  sense,  this  business  of  try- 
ing to  control  Inflation  is  somewhat  like 
trying  to  rear  a  child.  It  Is  possible,  with- 
out too  much  fuss  and  feathers,  to  dis- 
cipline the  child  when  he  is  young.  It 
gets  more  and  more  difficult — if  the  child 
is  allowed  to  have  his  own  way  at  all 
times  and  In  everything — to  discipline 
him  as  he  grows.  Finally,  when  the  un- 
disciplined child  reaches  the  age  of  man- 
hood, it  take^  the  severest  kind  of  meas- 
ures to  curb  his  behavior. 

Had  the  Kennedy  administration  acted 
with  restraint  some  eight  years  ago,  the 


problem  could  have  been  easily  curbed 
at  that  time. 

Had  the  Johnson  administration  acted 
to  curb  inflation  just  5  years  ago,  it 
would  have  been  a  little  uncomfortable 
for  the  American  people,  but  the  job 
could  liave  been  accomplished  With  a 
modicum  of  pain. 

But  neither  President  Kennedy  n  r 
President  Johnson  chose  to  act. 

Now,  after  8  years  of  unbridled  infla- 
tion. President  Nixon  is  facing  up 
squarely  to  his  responsbility  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  He  is  trying  to  bring  infla- 
tion back  under  control.  And  it  is  pain- 
ful. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  blame 
my  colleagues  for  wanting  to  place  the 
blame  for  the  present  situation  on  some- 
one else.  I  just  want  to  set  the  record 
straight  and  place  the  full  responsibility 
where  it  belongs;  and  that  is  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Democratic  Party  which 
had  complete  control  of  all  three 
branches  of  Government,  the  White 
House,  the  Congress  and  the  courts, 
from  1961  through  to  January  of  this 
last  year — all  through  the  decade  of  the 
sixties. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  recall  a 
Latin  proverb  wnlch  goes:  "Serpens  nisi 
cum  nederlt  serpen  tent  non  sic  Draco." 

Translated  it  means  a  serpent,  until 
he  has  eaten  another  serpent,  cannot  be- 
come a  dragon. 

Likewise,  until  Inflation  feeds  upon  it- 
self it  cannot  become  a  dragon. 

The  food  for  this  dragon  was  supplied 
by  the  two  Democratic  administrations 
that  ruled  America  in  the  sixties. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  very  briefly  and  not  from  a  text. 

Yesterday  I  was  visited  by  a  delega- 
tion of  distinguished  leaders  of  the  Jew- 
ish community  from  Michigan.  They  had 
joined  other  similar  groups  from  across 
the  country  in  assembling  in  Washing- 
ton in  the  past  few  days. 

The  assembly  was  a  result  of  the  con- 
tinuing concern  and  unease  that  the  U.S. 
policy  with  respect  to  Israel  and  the  ne- 
gotiations seeking  to  bring  peace  to  the 
Middle  East  had  been  changed,  changed 
not  only  to  the  disadvantage  of  Israel, 
but  also,  as  they  fear,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  United  States. 

Since  that  visit,  and  partly  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  concerns  voiced  to  me  by 
those  distinguished  Michigan  citizens,  I 
have  again  reviewed  the  sequence  of 
events. 

I  share  their  concern  and  rise  to  state 
that  it  would  serve  poorly  the  interest  of 
America,  the  interest  of  Israel,  and,  in- 
deed, the  interest  of  the  Arab  states  if 
our  country  sought  in  collaboration  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  impose  or  to  indi- 
cate specific  settlement  conditions  that 
should  attach  to  the  resolution  of  the 
current  troubles  in  that  area  of  turmoil. 

Our  national  Interests  have  dictated  in 
the  past — and  I  insist  they  continue  to 
dictate — that  we  stand  firm  behind  the 
principle  of  direct  negotiations  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  Governments,  nego- 
tiations in  which  all  major  Issues  are  de- 
cided. 

This  has  long  been  the  policy  of  this 
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coiiiury  Indeed,  one  of  li>e  bitUr  lessons 
\At'  learned  in  the  middle  fifties  afier  Uie 
Suez  campaign  was  the  Inapprcprlate- 
n.  S.S  of  a  stltiement  that  would  be  im- 
pist-d  by  our  counir>'  and  the  Soviet 
I'riion  a-s  a  substitute  to  direct  neeotia- 
t  .>:vs  btt*een  the  parties  immediately 
oncfrned 

Tlien  m  June  1967.  after  the  6-d3y 
war  between  L-.rael  and  her  Arab  neich- 
b jrs,  *e  m.'.de  it  sery  rie.ir  tliat  our  offi- 
cial US  position  on  the  Midile  East 
t>eace  settlement  was  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  lasting  sett'cmeiu  culd  only 
be  achieved  throuph  dire*  t  ne^'oliations 
between  I.>r:iel  and  the  Arab  Go%em- 
ments  on  all  matters  of  substance 

The  concern  that  somehow  or  other 
we  are  turnini^  away  from  that  iK)s:tton 
was  the  re?ult  of  statements  made  in 
December  by  our  Department  of  State 
Our  Secretary  of  State  confirmed  reports 
that  there  were  several  proposals  made 
by  us  to  the  Soviet  Union  su^'s^;estln!j 
terms  for  an  Israeli-Egvptian  and  Is- 
raeli-Jordanian settlement 

As  I  undcrsund  It,  our  Secreuir>-  of 
State  indicated  that  these  proposals  did 
exist  and  they  bore  on  such  basic  ques- 
tions as  permanent  boundaries  status 
of  Jerusalem,  and  refucee  resettlement. 

That  indeed  would  be  a  turnaround  In 
our  iioUcy.  and  an  unwise  one  And  dif- 
ficult as  the  sean^h  for  peace  in  that 
troubled  area  of  the  worM  l>.  peace  will 
not  be  found  until  all  of  tlie  parties  to 
that  conflict  want  peace 

The  Israelis  are  quite  carrect  when 
they  insist  that  wlllmc;ness  to  nesotiate 
directly  is  a  test  of  commitment  to  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  diCferences  In 
the  meanume,  until  that  permanent 
peace  for  whic.i  all  pray  u  at  hand,  it  is 
essential  that  the  United  States  make 
available  to  Israel  th.e  mcan^  economic 
and  military,  which  mlsjht  be  required  to 
permit  its  survival  Our  objective  should 
be  not  just  the  survival  of  Israel,  but  its 
success  to  the  degree  that  we  can  prop- 
erly contribute  to  it.  It  rubs  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  many  Middle  East  govern- 
ments It  is  a  free  land,  much  in  our  own 
tradition,  the  success  of  which  will  con- 
tribute to  our  best  interests  as  well  as 
the  interests  of  the  Israeli  citizens,  and 
in  the  long  haul  will  be  of  benefit  to 
thase  Arab  neighbors  who.  seeing  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  modem  technology  In  a 
free  land  may  then  persuade  their  own 
governments  to  move  them  in  the  same 
direction 

I  would  state  for  the  record  that  as  a 
result  of  the  concerned  vo.ces  raised  by 
my  friends  who  visited  me  here  yester- 
day from  Michigan,  it  would  be  desirable 
that  our  Government  reaffirm  its  support 
for  direct  negotiations  between  Israel  and 
the  Arab  Governmenus.  and  that  nothin:; 
could  serve  better  the  Interests  of  peace 
at  this  moment 

Mr  President,  I  a.-k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  delegates  to 
the  National  Emergency  Conference  on 
Peace  in  the  Middle  E^ast.  which  had  as- 
sembled m  Washm^jton  the  past  few 
days 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECOfto.  as  follows: 


A   Ri:i.oLCTtof»    (Revised) 

Alopted  bv  de;ega"-C3  to  the  NatujiiAl 
Emfrgcncy  Ci.affrpncc  on  Peace  In  U\f  Mid- 
dle t,as'..  cin-.ened  by  ihe  foiuereuoe  of 
PrealdenLa  oi  M.ijor  .\menc.iu  Jewisli  OrgaiU- 
zalions,  January  25-26.  1970,  at  the  Slatlcr- 
Hil-ja  Hote:.  Washington    DC 

Tlie  leadership  of  the  American  Jewish 
community  garnered  in  our  natlcn's  capital. 
e.<cpreeM'3  Its  de<*p  anxiety  over  the  direction 
of    L'lilted  St.ites   poluy   m   the  Mid>lle   Ea^t 

We  do  so  aa  Amerlcins  profoundly  coii- 
cernod  for  our  country  s  national  interests; 
a^  Jews  with  a  strong  sen^e  of  kinship  with 
our  fellow  Jevks,  as  people  who  share  all 
n:  iukmds  ye:irn;n;;  for  pe.ice 

Since  the  fdundlng:  of  the  Stale  of  Israel 
In  1948  the  people  and  government  of  the 
Unred  States  have  coii5..-tenlly  altirme  1  thu 
It  Is  m  Americas  national  intere.'it  to  sup- 
port the  sovereign' y  and  .s-.-curry  of  Isruel 
Wi^  are  trulv  gratified  that  we  have  received 
Ihio  day  from  President  RiclvarJ  M  N.xon  a 
clear  re-affirmatioii  of  ihia  Administrations 
friendship  understanding  and  support  for 
I?r:\cl  The  President  stated  th,it  "the 
United  Sta'es  does  not  Intend  to  ne^ot.nie 
l.ie  terms  of  peace  '  Earlier  he  niade  c.ear 
his  belief  that  liie  Four  Powers  cxmn  it  dic- 
tate a  settlement  in  the  Middle  East  ' 

We  belle. e  that  the  attempt-,  of  the  F^ur 
Powers  to  draft  the  iramework  for  a  setJlf- 
ment  have  in  f.un  Impeded  the  projjresa 
toward  a  genuine  pea^e 

W»  believe  that  the  recent  .specific  pro- 
p  -\!s  submr.ted  bv  our  State  Department 
t-i  the  Two  Power  and  Four  Power  talks  — 
which  suggest  pre-determined  Egypt-Israel 
and  Jordan-Israel  borders,  that  Jordan  share 
In  the  administration  of  Jerusalem,  and  that 
the  .\rab  ref.igees  t>e  repatriateU  uiulor  a 
formula  that  would  flood  Israel  with  Ihuse 
bent  upon  its  destruction— endanger  the 
securl'y  nf  Israel  and  Imperil  the  cau  e  of  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
Th»se  propi<8als  should  be  withdrawn  f.)rth- 
with  so  that  the  Arab-Israeli  negotiations 
which  Pr«^lrlent  Nixon  has  called  for 
will  Indeed  be  undertaken  without  prc- 
ccndltioni 

Peice  in  the  Middle  East  can  be  attained 
only  If  Israel  is  recognized  by  her  .\ral)  neigh- 
bors as  a  sovereign  slate  with  muiusUy  agreed 
up<jn  secure  borders;  only  If  the  nations 
wh,.:,  fought  the  war  make  the  peae.  ne,;o- 
l.allng  freely,  only  i'  the  Arab  lust  for  ven- 
ge^'ice  Is  abandoned. 

In  ii?ht  of  the  missive  arms  shipments 
t  1  .-Vr  i;j  itate,  by  Uie  Soviet  Union.  France 
c:\d  other  countries.  It  Ls  Imperative  that  the 
Unl'ed  Stire-  ccntlnue  to  <iupport  the  secu- 
rity of  Israel  wt'h  the  military  equipment 
sh"  i.o  ursenllT  reoutres 

We  beUeve  that  t^e  role  of  America  In  the 
Middle  Ea.t  !.i  to  bring  the  pvrties  together 
in  direct  negotiations,  to  stand  firm  again -t 
Soviet  presoure.  and  above  all  tj  provide 
L>raei  with  sufBcient  econcmlc  ana  military 
strength  to  deter  any  Arab  rul?r  from  ag- 
gr^j'lon 

We  dedl-itc  ourselves  to  the  .ichlcvement 
of  a  Just  nn'l  la«tini^  pe-<ce.  fulflUlnfr  the 
divine  promise  spoken  by  the  Immortal 
pr  >phet  of  Israel  Nation  shall  not  lift  up 
sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn 
war   any   more 

Mr  HART  Mr  President,  I  a>k  unan- 
imous con,sent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Reronn  an  editorial  entitled  "Our  Even- 
handed  Policy  Could  Lose  the  Middle 
East  '  published  on  January  12,  1970,  In 
the  Detroit  Free  Press 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OtB     Evl.V-H*NDtO    Pot.ICT     COCLD     LOSE     THE 

Mideast 

President  Nixon's  long- heralded  "more 
eveu-banded   ix>Ucy  '  In  the  Ulddle  Eaat  Is 


sinking  like  a  freighter  in  the  Suez  Canal, 
torpedoed  from  without  r.nd  scuttled  from 
wl'hin 

The  policy  was  onnt  unred  a  month  bko 
by  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  What  he  pro- 
posed was  the  return  of  nearly  all  the  Arab 
territory  occupied  In  the  Six  Day  War  of 
1967.  virtual  internationalization  of  Jeru- 
salem: return  of  an  unsp)ecified  number  of 
Arab  Palestinian  refugees,  many  of  whom 
fled  Israel  20  years  ago  In  a  combined  mlU- 
tury-polilu  al  luaiuuvcr.  and  a  b.nding  peace 
accord  between  Israel  and  the  major  Arab 
states 

On  paper,  the  p-iUcy  mttht  maVte  theoret- 
ical sense  As  In  Vietnam  and  throui'hf.tit 
Asia.  Mr  Nixon  wants  a  lowered  US  profile 
in  tiiternailonal  affairs  He  wants  to  move 
back  fn>m  the  bnuk  of  confrontation  and 
limit  US  intervention  only  to  those  areaa 
of  prime  Importance  to  cur  own  security 

Further.  Mr  Ropers  was  apparently  hop- 
ing to  force  the  Arabs  and  Israelis  to  the 
peace  table  by  making  Israel  a  little  lees 
militant.  And  he  was  holding  out  a  bit 
of  honey  to  Russia  in  an  attempt  to  get 
Russia  lo  &lt  down  with  us.  Britain  and 
France  and  work  out  a  fettlement.  as  well 
as  to  lower  the  level  of  Ru.sslan  and  French 
amis  flows  to  the  Arabs 

Those  hopes  were  t*  rpodoed  for  gi>od  this 
week  when  France  confirmed  It  was  negotiat- 
ing an  arms  sales  lo  Libya,  newly  ricli  off  oil 
and  newly  militant  France  switched  sides 
under  de  Oaulle  fur  e.  unomlc  re.Lsons.  It 
w. lilts  the  Libyan  oil 

The  Nixon  policy  had  been  torpedoed  c.ir- 
Uer.  m  less  militaristic  stands,  when  it  was 
rejected  by  Israel.  Egypt  and  Jordan 

Mrs  Oolda  Melr.  the  Israeli  premier,  called 
It  "appeasement.  '  which  might  not  have  been 
diplomatically  correct  but  was  close  to  the 
mark.  The  Arab  states  rejected  It  because 
they  have  no  Intentloas  of  signing  binding 
agreements  at  all.  and  certainly  no  inten- 
tions oC  doing  anything  peaceful  until  Israel 
gives  up  the  occupied  land  So  long  aa  Russia 
picks  up  the  bill  they  can  afTord  that  st<inc« 

At  home.  It  has  brought  the  Nixon  admln- 
latratlon  the  wrath  of  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity— which  can  swing  elections  In  several 
states — and  of  non-Jews  who  see.  as  Uie 
Miami  Herald  said,  that  the  "security  of  Is- 
rael as  It  Involves  the  national  Interests  of 
the  United  States  Is  an  Issue  10  times  clearer 
than  Vietnam  " 

The  Issue  has  even  caused  a  break  In  dip- 
lomatic relations  between  the  huge  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  and  the  Tensor  Corp  In  an 
ad  In  Thursdays  New  York  Times.  Jay  Mon- 
roe, the  president  of  Tensor,  announced  he  Is 
closing  his  firm's  account  at  Chase  Manhat- 
tan because  the  bank's  president.  David 
Rockefeller,  warned  the  President  last  month 
of  declining  U  S  Influence  in  the  Arab  world 
Mr  Rockefeller's  family  Is  Interested  In  oil 
and.  said  Mr  Monroe,  Mr,  Rockefeller  has 
decided  to  put  his  mouth  where  his  money 
is  " 

The  Tensor  action,  Mr  Monroe  raid,  was 
a  protest  against  a  dollar  diplomacy  based 
on  oil  Interests."  and  he  hoped  that  "our 
former  friends  at  Chase  Manhattan  m-vy  learn 
th.1t  free  men  do  not  live  by  oil  alone  " 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  Israel  Is  the  only 
friend  the  United  States  his  In  the  Middle 
East  and  Mr  Rogers'  policy  stitement  seemed 
almost  designed  to  lose  that  friendship. 

Israel,  as  Ls  well  known,  has  shown  a  talent 
for  neutralising  growing  Arab  strength.  The 
great  gunboat  cai>er  eluded  the  French  em- 
bargo on  military  sales  to  Israel  During  that 
aauve  week,  the  Israelis  made  a  daring  raid 
across  the  Suez  and  literally  hijacked  a 
brand-new  seven-ton  Russian  radar  installa- 
Uon  The  Israelis  airlifted  It  out  In  pieces, 
and  even  took  along  the  four  Egyptian  tech- 
nicians 

But  this,  coupled  with  the  growing  In- 
tensity of  tKirder  raids  conduct«d  by  both 
aides,  brings  r«newed  war.  not  peace,  closer 
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by  the  day.  And  the  United  States,  by  being 
"even-handed"  when  no  one  else  Is,  makes 
another  Israeli  victory  that  much  more  un- 
certain. 

Israel,  unlike  Egypt  or  the  other  Arab 
nations,  cannot  afford  a  defeat.  If  It  loses  a 
w.vr  It  loses  Its  nation,  and  no  good  Inten- 
tions of  the  UN  or  the  U,S,  could  then  re- 
store It, 

As  Mrs.  Melr  said  In  her  criticism  of  Mr. 
Rogers'  policy,  it  misses  the  main  point. 
"There's  no  recognition  of  statehood  in  these 
documents." 

That  is  the  whole  key.  Egypt's  Nasser  and 
the  Jordanian  commandos  are  both  still 
vowing  to  destroy  Israel  and  drive  the  Israelis 
Into  the  sea.  Until  the  Arabs  are  convinced 
that  they  can't  do  it  and  will  only  lose  by 
trying,  no  peaceful  settlement  can  be  ob- 
tained No  outside  force  can  Impose  a  lasting 
peace,  and  no  armed  occupation  can  end  the 
hatred. 

The  United  States,  by  drawing  back,  serves 
neither  its  own  interests  nor  the  cause  of 
peace 

ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  In  adjournment  until 
10:30  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  24  minutes  pin.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Wednesday.  January  28. 
1970.  at  10:30ajn. 


a:  NOMINATIONS 

X  Executive  nominations  received  by  the 

Senate,  January  27.  1970: 

In  the  Coast  Guard 
The  following-named  ofBcers  of  the  Coast 
Ouard  for  promotion   to  the  grade  of  rear 
admirals:  i 


James  A.  Palmer  Edward  D.  Schelderer 

Ellis  L.  Ferry  Albert  A.  Neckman 

John  P.  Tliompson.  Jr. 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  permanent  commissioned  teaching 
staff  of  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  as  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  grade  of  captain : 

Otto  E.  Graham.  Jr. 

In  the  Abmt 

I  nominate  the  following-named  officers 
for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  to  the  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  Utle  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3284  and  3307 : 

To  be  major  generals 

Ma],  Gen.  George  Edward  Pickett.  577-54- 
0390,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

Ma],  Gen.  Roger  Merrill  Lilly,  17&-32-2881. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

Maj,  Gen.  Woodrow  Wilson  Vaughan,  444- 
40-8227,  Army  Of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general.  U.S.  Army ) . 

Ma].  Gen.  OUbert  Hume  'Woodward,  224- 
52-«48S,  Army  of  the  umted  States  (briga- 
dier general,  U.8.  Army) . 

Ma].  Gen.  Glenn  David  Walker.  425-07- 
7949.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army). 

Lt.  Gen.  Melvln  Zals.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  Off 
the  United  SUtes  (brigadier  general,  U.S. 
Army). 

Ma],  Gen,  WUliam  Charles  Gribble,  Junior, 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(brigadier  general.  UJB..  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Edtrard  Leon  Rowny,  219-18- 
9284.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army). 

Ma].  Gen.  Jtibn  Norton.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army 
of  the  United  SUtes  (brigadier  general,  U.S. 
Army). 

Ma].  Gen.  Walter  James  Woolwlne,  704-12- 
6183,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  James  William  Sutherland, 
Junior.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United 
States  (brigadier  general.  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Elmer  Hugo  Almqulst,  Junior, 


XXX-XX-XXXX,    Army    of    the    United    States 
(b.-lgadler  general.  U.S,  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen,  Leo  Bond  Jones.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

Ma].  Gen.  William  Albert  Becker,  452-14- 
2696.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army), 

Lt.  Gen,  Frederick  Carlton  Weyand,  565- 
01-7616,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S,  Army) , 

Lt.  Gen,  George  Irvln  Porsythe,  517-17- 
9904,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U,S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Orwm  Clark  Talbott,  572-03- 
9875,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S,  Army). 

MaJ,  Gen.  Walter  PhUip  Leber,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general. 
U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ,  Gen.  John  Hancock  Hay,  Junior,  517- 
05-6304.  Ariny  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general.  U.S,  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen,  Richard  Joe  Seitz,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  Umted  States  (brigadier  gen- 
er£il.U.S.  Army) , 

MaJ.  Gen.  Clarence  Joseph  Lang.  480-09- 
6322,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Ellis  Warner  Williamson,  238- 
22-3130,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  UjS.  Army). 

Lt  Gen.  WUliam  Eugene  DePuy.  603-16- 
0459.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army). 

Ma].  Gen.  Richard  Thomas  E^nowles,  340- 
10-3134,  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general,  U.S.  Army) . 

IilaJ.  Gen.  John  RusseU  Deane.  Jr..  460- 
64-0004.  Army  of  the  Umted  States  (briga- 
dier general,  U.S.  Army) . 

In   THK   Makinb  Corps  Ruses ve 

The  following-named  officer  ol  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  temporary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  major  general: 

John  R.  Blandford. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Biarlne 
Corps  Reserve  for  temporary  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general : 

Lovtis  Contl. 

Verne  C,  Kennedy,  Jr. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev,  Myroslow  J.  Lubachlvsky,  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  Ukrainian  Cath- 
olic Cathedral,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

O  Ood  and  Heavenly  Father  of  us  all, 
the  Creator  of  the  entire  universe,  tain. 
Your  merciful  eyes  upon  this  earth  and 
upon  us.  Your  unworthy  children.  We 
dare  to  call  upon  You.  our  loving  Father, 
asking  humbly  that  You  grant  us,  and 
the  entire  world,  lasting  peace  and 
freedom. 

Bless,  all-powerful  Creator,  these 
United  States  of  America,  which  so  will- 
ingly opened  its  heart  to  so  msmy  perse- 
cuted refugees.  Advise.  Infliiltely  wise 
Father,  the  Government,  enlighten  the 
minds  of  the  leaders  that  they  may  al- 
ways make  the  right  decisions;  help 
them  to  find  the  best  ways  to  overcome 
all  dlfflculties,  so  they  may  further  en- 
hance the  well-being  of  this  entire 
Nation, 

Thanking  You  for  the  freedom  and  lib- 
erty we  enjoy  in  this  country,  we  pray 
to  You  for  all  the  enslaved  peoples  and 
nations.  We  Implore  You  today,  on  this, 


the  52d  anniversary  of  the  independence 
of  Ukraine,  to  turn  Your  benevolent  eyes 
upon  our  enslaved  and  suffering  people, 
and  help  them  to  carry  their  heavy  cross 
of  bondage.  Comfort  them,  give  them 
strength,  and  permit  that  their  Golgotha 
may  finally  come  to  an  end,  so  that  they 
may  soon  rise  as  a  sovereign  nation 
among  the  free  nations  of  this  world. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  armoimced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1653.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  with  reqsect  to  recovery  of  a 
reasonable  attorney's  fee  in  case  of  success- 
ful maintenance  of  an  action  for  recovery 
of  damages  sustained  In  transportation  of 
property. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  HARVE 
TIBBOTT 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  last 
day  of  1969,  my  predecessor  who  served 
the  people  of  Armstrong.  Cambria,  and 
Indiana  Counties  in  the  old  27th  IMstaict 
of  Pennsylvania,  passed  away  quietly  at 
his  home  in  Ebensburg.  He  was  84. 
Former  Representative  Harve  Tibbott 
served  in  the  76th  and  four  succeeding 
Congresses  from  January  1939  to  Decem- 
ber 1948,  and  was  a  member  on  the 
Interstate  Commerce,  Flood  Control,  and 
Appropriations  Committees. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  an  elder, 
trustee,  and  president  cf  the  official 
board  of  the  First  Christian  Church. 
Harve  served  as  chairman  of  the  Cam- 
bria County  chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  as  president  of  the  Ebens- 
burg YMCA  and  Klwanls  Club  of  Ebens- 
burg. He  was  illustrious  potentate  of 
Jaffa  Shrine  Temple  of  Altoona.  and  was 
elected   president  of   the  Pennsylvania 
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Shrine  AssociaUon.  receiving  an  emblem 
for  50  years  of  Masonic  service  in  Octo- 
ber 1957.  He  had  been  elevated  to  the 
33d  degree,  the  highest  level  bestowed 
In  the  Masons,  and  In  1955  became  a 
KniKht  of  the  Red  Cross  of  Constantlne 
in  the  Scottish  Rite  Masonr>- 

Congressman  Tibbott  attended  the 
public  schools  in  Pennsylvania  and  was  a 
fciiaduate  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  He  received 
an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree  from 
St   Francis  College  of  Loretto  in  1967 

Engaged  in  the  retail  drug  business 
and  as  a  pharmacist,  he  established  what 
IS  now  Tibbott  s  Corner  Drugstore  in  his 
hometown  He  was  elected  a  director  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Ebensbure 
and  becaune  president  In  1938  At  the  time 
cf  his  death,  he  was  still  active  as  the 
bsmk's  chairman  and  was  a  director  of 
the  Cambria  Thrift  Corp  Mr  Tibbott 
also  served  as  treasurer  of  the  William 
Penn  Highway  Association  and  as 
treasurer  of  Cambria  County 

Harve  was  famous  throughout  the 
district  for  a  booming  baritone  voice 
that  is  now  stilled  But.  th^  memory  •>' 
the  man  and  his  good  works  for  all 
people  will  never  be  forgotten.  He  was  a 
source  of  Inspiration  to  Republicans,  his 
constituents,  and  myself  Whether  in 
Congress  or  out,  he  was  extremely  close 
to  and  always  interested  In  the  problems 
and  the  concerns  of  the  people  We  will 
all  miss  him. 

Mr.  ARENDS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  vield  to  the  dlstin- 
irulshed  gentleman  from  Illinois 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  our  former  colleague.  Harve 
Tibbott.  During  the  many  years  he  spent 
here  he  was  one  of  my  close  personal 
friends.  He  was  not  only  a  great  legis- 
lator: he  was  an  outstanding  American 
citizen,  a  man  of  exemplary  character 
and  of  moral  stature  I  was  proud  to  call 
him  my  friend 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my  fondest  mem- 
ories of  Harve  Tibbott  was  his  fondness 
of  music.  He  loved  to  sing  and  was  one 
of  the  finest  singers  I  have  known,  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  finest  that  ever  came  to 
this  Congress.  At  one  lime,  we  had  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  what  we  called  a 
Republican  quartet,  and  they  had  a 
Democrat  quartet  under  the  leadership 
of  Percy  Priest  of  Tennessee  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  We  had  some  great 
times  together  in  competitive  fun.  On 
occasion  we  appeared  publicly,  although 
we  did  not  win  prizes,  nor  did  we  try  for 
any.  Nothing  pleased  Harve  Tibbott  more 
than  to  be  involved  In  music,  in  which  he 
excelled.  This  in  itself  bespeaks  the  char- 
acter of  the  man 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  sorry  to  leam 
of  Harve's  death.  He  was  indeed  a  great 
American,  and  everyone  will  miss  him. 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  jom  in  paying  tribute 
to    the    memory   of    this    distinguished 


American,  our  late  departed  friend  and 
former  colleague,  with  whom  many  of  us 
served  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  a  number  of  years. 

Harve  Tibbott  was  a  gentleman  to 
the  core  He  went  about  his  way  quietly 
but  effectively   He  was  a  good  man. 

In  his  10  years  In  the  service  of  the 
House,  half  of  which  was  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Harve 
Tibbott  a^^sumt'd  committee  responsibili- 
ties in  a  number  of  important  fields  He 
wa.s  a  dili«ent  legislator  He  wrote  a  rec- 
oid  that  did  honor  to  hmiself,  his  con- 
stitiieiiLs.  and  to  his  country  He  was 
truly  one-  of  the  great  characters  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

May  God  bless  his  memory  and  give 
comfort  to  hLs  family  and  friends 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Ml  SAYLOR  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  lefrlslative  days  In  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  lat<>  Honorable 
Harve  Tibbott. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  WILLING  TO  SAY 
NO'  TO  THE  SCHOOLCHILDREN: 

BUT  NOT  TO  THE  BANKERS 
Mr    PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for   1 
minute,    to    revise   and    extend    his    re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  > 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
national  disgrace  for  a  President  to  go 
on  network  television  and  claim  that  the 
education  of  our  children  is  inflationary 
The  Republicans  have  always  had  a 
fetish  about  budgets,  but  never  did  I 
realize  that  they  would  mortgage  the 
future — the  youth  of  this  Nation — to  pro- 
mote a  cheap  public  relations  pitch  to 
prove  their  ureat  concern  about  "In- 
flation " 

We  are  all  against  Inflation,  Demo- 
crats and  RepHiblicans  alike.  The  dif- 
ference: the  Democrats  are  willing  to 
do  something  about  it 

On  December  19.  this  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  H.R.  15091 — Public  Law 
91-151 — which  gave  the  President  the 
broadest  powers  possible  to  control  in- 
terest rates,  inflation  and  the  excessive 
use  of  credit  in  the  Inflationary  areas 
of  the  economy.  These  anti-lnflatlonary 
powers  can  be  triggered  at  a  moment's 
notice  by  the  President. 

The  President  has  done  nothing  de- 
spite the  fact  that  this  law  gives  him 
full  authority  to  roll  back  Interest  rates 
and  to  control  the  inflationary  use  of 
credit  In  other  words,  he  could  effec- 
tively roll  back  the  prime  lending  rate 
which  was  raised  by  Bankers  Trust  Com- 
pany of  New  York  last  June  9  from  7'^ 
percent  to  8' 2  percent  However,  to  acti- 
vate these  controls.  President  Nixon 
would  be  required  to  step  on  the  toes  of 
the  big  bankers  and  big  business.  That 
Is  something  that  a  Repmbllcan  Chief 
Executive  never  does 

President  Nixon  is  willing  to  say  "no" 
to  the  Nation's  schoolchildren.  He  is 
unwilling  to  say  '  no  "  to  the  bankers. 


A  rollback  of  interest  rates  could 
reduce  the  Federal  budget  by  bllUonL  of 
dollars — more  than  enough  to  cover  the 
entire  appropriations  for  education. 


INFLATION 


■Mr  GER.\LD  R  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
Hou.se  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  ' 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  cannot  help  but  be  a  bit  amused  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Banking    and   Currency. 

I  do  not  recall  that  he  made  such 
comparable  demands  of  previous  Presi- 
dents when  tlie  inflation  problems  of 
the  country  were  really  getting  out  of 
hand.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  been  to  add  to  the  fuels  of  inflation 
rather  than  to  moderate  them. 

I  must  say  I  am  a  little  surprised  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  would  make 
such  comments  concerning  the  Presi- 
dent's message  to  the  American  people 
last  night — which  was  an  effective  way 
and  a  dramatic  way  to  point  out  the 
problems  of  Inflation  and  the  need  and 
necessity  for  affirmative  action,  con- 
structive action,  rather  than  the  Irre- 
sponsible kind  of  action  heretofore  taken 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Spjeaker.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us 
here  listened  to  the  President  talk  on 
television  last  night  with  consuming  in- 
terest. It  was  a  forthright  and  convinc- 
ing speech  and  the  American  p>eople  will 
support  it.  It  was  a  speech  which  recog- 
nized the  value  and  the  reed  not  only  for 
educational  programs  and  for  other  so- 
cial programs  as  well — it  was  a  speech 
that  also  made  absolutely  clear  what  the 
real  issue  Is — and  what  It  Is  not. 

Certainly,  the  Issue  is  not  a  debate  on 
the  merits  of  education  or  whether  Fed- 
eral funds  should  be  spent  on  education. 
The  issue  is  not  one  of  whether  or  not 
we  should  have  an  Impacted  aid  pro- 
gram— although  I  think  the  record  Is  re- 
plete with  previous  messages  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  President  Kennedy, 
President  Johnson,  as  well  as  President 
Nixon,  that  the  program  needs  extensive 
reform. 

The  Issue  was,  very  simply,  inflation. 
The  duty  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  the  national  leader  is  to  use 
every  weapon  at  his  control  to  do  some- 
thing about  It. 

In  the  President's  mind,  and  I  am 
sure  In  the  minds  of  most  of  us  here.  In- 
flation Is  an  overriding  domestic  prob- 
lem and  Issue  at  this  time.  This  being 
so,  the  President  recognized  that  it  is  his 
duty  and  his  obligation  to  take  the  nec- 
essary steps,  every  single  one  of  them, 
to  bring  it  under  control. 

One  of  those  steps  is  to  keep  Federal 
spending  under  Federal  income  and,  this, 
too,  the  President  Is  determined  to  do. 
That  Is  why  we  have  a  balanced  budget 
this  year  and  why  we  will  have  one  next 
year. 

Frankly,  the  problem  Is  that  we  must 
control  inflation.  The  veto  of  this  ap- 
propriation bill  was  a  very  valid  exercise 
of  his  prerogative  to  fight  the  battle  of 
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inflation  from  beginning  to  end.  That  is 
why  those  of  us  who  recognize  the  over- 
riding need  to  control  inflation  will  vote 
to  sustain  the  veto. 


PRESIDENTIAL    RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR  INFLATION 

'Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mmute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  state- 
ment of  my  distlngiilshed  colleague,  the 
minority  leader,  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, the  question  before  the 
House — and  it  will  be  before  the  House 
tomorrow — Is  who  is  going  to  have  to  as- 
sume the  burden  of  controlling  infla- 
tion? Is  It,  as  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Texas  said,  going  to  be  the  cor- 
porations, or  is  It  going  to  be  the  poor,  the 
sick,  and  the  children? 

Last  night  the  President  sought  to  jus- 
tify his  veto  of  the  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priation bill  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
iiiflatlonaiy.  He  has  exercised  the  privi- 
lege of  veto  to  deny  the  nondeferrable 
health  and  education  needs  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  You  cannot  defer  education 
any  more  than  you  can  defer  nutrition 
for  childien,  if  you  are  going  to  give  chil- 
dren the  benefit  of  a  complete  program 
to  meet  their  needs. 

Should  the  President's  veto  be  sus- 
tained, the  American  children  will  suf- 
fer a  loss  of  mental  enrichment  which 
can  never  be  replaced.  They  will  bear 
the  scars  of  the  President's  shortsighted 
action  into  adulthood.  The  veto  would 
also  as«)ire  less  hospital  construction, 
less  research  on  cancer,  and  less  research 
on  heart  disease — but  assure  more  air 
pollution. 

The  President,  of  course,  denies  that  he 
is  opposed  to  health  or  education,  but 
says  he  must  veto  the  Labor-HEW  bill 
because  Congress  in  acting  to  increase 
his  appropriation  request  by  $1,260  bil- 
lion has  been  inflationary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
President's  veto  is  the  opening  gun  in  a 
campaign  on  his  part  designed  to  place 
the  blame  for  our  almost  unprecedented 
inflation  upon  the  Congress.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Con- 
gressional action  produced  i.  budget  sur- 
plus of  approximately  $3  billion  in  the 
fiscal  year  1969.  Latest  estimates  project 
a  surplus  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5.9 
billion  for  1970.  We  reduced  the  Presi- 
dent's overall  appropriation  request  by 
some  $5.6  billion.  Tax  provisions  of  the 
tax  reform  bill,  a  procuct  exclusively  of 
congressional  initiative,  'will  bring  in  $6.4 
billion  more  during  the  calendar  year 
1970  than  in  1969.  A  prudent  fiscal  pol- 
icy on  the  part  of  the  Congress  Is  obvi- 
ously no  guarantee  against  inflation. 

Abdication  of  Presidential  responsibil- 
ity. Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  paramount  cause 
of  current  inflation.  Had  President  Nixon 
utilized  the  great  symbolic  and  moral 
power  of  the  Presidency,  Eis  did  his  prede- 
cessors, John  P.  Kennedy  and  I^don 
B  Johnson,  to  dissuade  those  gigantic 
corporations  which  dominate  our  econ- 
omy' from  raising  prices,  the  Nation's 
economy  would  be  in  an  immeasurably 
healthier  and  more  stable  position  to- 
day. 

The  President's  refusal  to  intervene  in 


the  price  decisionmaking  process  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer  stems  from  an  over- 
simplistic  view  as  to  how  large  cor- 
porations in  this  year  1970  determine 
prices.  He  sees  the  facts  of  economic  life 
through  a  prism,  the  product  of  out- 
moded copy  book  maxims  about  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  and  imagines  a 
world  described  by  Adam  Smith  in  the 
18th  century,  where  many  small  pro- 
ducers compete  for  buyers  and  prices 
are, set  in  the  marketplace.  Such  a  pic- 
tiu-e  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  real 
economic  world  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves. Without  exception,  every  major 
segment  of  the  American  economy  is  now- 
dominated  by  a  handful  of  giant,  in 
many  cases  supergiant,  corporations. 

The  prices  which  they  set  for  their 
products  are  all  but  impervious  to  tradi- 
tional marketplace  forces.  Their  prices 
are  set  to  maximize  their  profits.  And 
maximize  them,  they  certainly  have. 
Corporate  profits  are  still  running  at  an 
all-time  liigh. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  could  refuse  to 
vote  a  single  dime  for  health  or  educa- 
tion and  it  would  not  affect  the  adminis- 
tered prices  of  our  large  semimonopo- 
listic  corporations  one  iota. 

The  President  is  the  people's  major 
shield  against  price  exploitation.  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson  acted  as 
the  people's  advocate  against  the  forces 
of  naked  economic  greed.  President 
Nixon  disdains  this  role  and  thus  leaves 
the  consumer  defenseless. 

The  evidence  is  clear.  Prices  have  sky- 
rocketed during  the  first  year  of  the 
Nixon  administration.  The  'Wholesale 
Price  Index  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  for  example,  shows  that 
metals  and  metal  products  increased  by 
9.8  percent  in  1969  as  against  a  1.3  per- 
cent increase  in  1968.  In  1968  steel  mill 
products  increased  by  2.2  percent,  in 
1969  by  6.7  percent.  Nonferrous  metals 
which  skyrocketed  by  21.5  percent  in 
1966,  had  actually  decreased  by  1.8  per- 
cent in  1968.  Aluminum  ingot  was  up 
8.7  percent  last  year,  as  against  a  3-per- 
cent rise  in  1968.  For  8  years,  1961 
through  1968,  this  item  actually  declined 
by  1  percent.  Copper  wire  was  up  by  24.3 
percent  during  the  past  year.  Lead  de- 
creased by  7.1  percent  in  1968,  only  to 
rise  by  23.1  percent  in  1969.  Zinc  rose 
by  14.3  percent  In  1969,  in  the  8  previous 
years  it  rose  by  but  7.6  percent.  Non- 
ferrous  scrap  down  4.3  percent  in  the 
last  Johnson  year,  was  up  by  40.9  per- 
cent in  the  first  Nixon  year. 

The  effect  of  the  rise  in  these  basic 
industrial  prices  is  all  pervasive  through- 
out our  economy,  affecting  virtuallj' 
everything  which  you  or  I  as  consumers 
purchase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  the  President 
to  utilize  the  awesome  power  of  his  office, 
not  against  the  children,  the  sick,  the 
aged,  and  the  poor  of  this  Nation,  but 
rather  against  tlie  giant  monopolies 
which  are  the  true  culprits  causing  in- 
flation. 

HEW  BILL  IS  POOR  SYMBOL  FOR 
VETO 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  lis- 
tened, as  we  all  did,  to  the  television 
broadcast  last  night,  and  after  the  Pres- 
ident's remarks  to  the  people  of  America, 
I  listened  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie>,  in  a  col- 
loquy with  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Brademas'.  refer  to  the  veto  as  a 
"symbol  veto." 

It  seems  to  me  and  the  impression  in 
my  mind  is  that  the  HEW  bill  certainly 
is  a  very  poor  symbol  for  veto  in  connec- 
tion with  inflation.  There  are  so  many 
other  bills,  if  the  President  wanted  to 
use.  tliat  he  would  have  had  more  of  a 
case  on  than  simply  using  the  HEW  bill 
as  a  symbol  in  connection  with  the  fight 
against  inflation. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has 
well  stated  the  case,  so  I  will  not  repeat  it. 

There  is  one  brief  observation  I  want 
to  make.  I,  for  one.  have  profound  re- 
spect for  the  President,  and  I  can  dis- 
agree with  him  but  never  question  the 
motive  of  any  President.  At  the  outset  the 
President  stated  that  it  was  a  most  diffi- 
cult question  for  him  to  decide.  Then  he 
repeated  it  again,  emphasizing  how  diffi- 
cult the  question  was  for  him  to  decide. 
When  he  made  those  statements,  I  stated. 
"Well,  Mr.  President,  if  it  is  a  difficult 
decision  for  you  to  decide,  when  you  still 
have  3  years  in  office,  how  much  more 
difficult  it  is  for  the  86  Republicans  who 
voted  for  the  conference  report  to  decide, 
when  they  are  coming  up  for  election 
next  fall?" 

VETO  PRIORITIES 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  re\'ise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  a  lot 
In  the  news  media  these  days  about  pri- 
orities. 

I  was  a  little  bit  amused,  shall  we  say. 
by  the  President's  sorting  out  of  priorities 
In  vetoing  the  HEW  bill.  He  said  It  was 
inflationary  because  the  Congress  added 
a  billion  dollars.  I  assume  swnebody  told 
the  President  that  the  Congress  took  a 
billion  dollars  out  of  his  foreign  aid  re- 
quest. As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that 
could  be  the  same  billion  dollars  we  put 
in  the  HEW  bill,  for  a  far  better  purpose. 

As  one  who  has  lived  with  foreign  aid 
for  21  years,  I  could  suggest  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  if  he  vetoed  the  whole  ball 
of  wax  he  would  have  another  billion 
and  a  half  dollars  that  would  have  been 
fighting  inflation,  and  foreign  aid  would 
go  merrily  on  its  way,  because,  accord- 
ing to  the  figures  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  if  I  am  quoting  correctly, 
there  is  $11  billion  in  the  various  pipe- 
lines that  can  still  be  used  for  foreign 
aid. 

So  if  the  President  really  wants  to  fight 
inflation  I  suggest  that  he  take  a  look  at 
his  foreign  aid  request  from  here  on 
and  pare  it  down  substantially,  perhaps 
to  under  a  billion  dollars. 


ECONOMIC    AID    AS    A    MEANS    OF 
PIGHTINO  CRIME 

( Mr.  CAREY  asked  smd  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 
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Mr.  CAREY.  Mr  Speaker,  as  a  New 
Yorker,  the  senior  member  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee.  I  cannot 
resist  the  opportunity  to  say  just  a  word 
on  the  President  s  veto  of  last  evening.  I 
very  much  regret  his  action  I  believe  the 
President  is  badly  mistaken. 

He  did  not  veto  the  Labor-HEW  eco- 
nomic opportunity  bill:  the  President 
mistakenly  vetoed  the  crime  bill  As  a 
big  city  resident,  I  can  say  the  best  weap- 
ons we  have,  the  most  effective  in.stru- 
ment  we  have  against  conunuing  crime, 
continuing  delinquency.  continuing 
rending  of  the  fabric  of  our  .society,  are 
the  aids  we  have  gotten  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  flghung  poverty, 
fighting  deprivauon,  fighting  lack  of  ed- 
ucation, fighting  the  breakdown  of  our 
society.  This  bill  would  step  up  their 
fight  against  drug  addiction,  alcoholism, 
disease,  and  Ignorance — but  Mr  Nixon 
wants  us  to  step  back 

I  must  say  that  the  President  is  sadly 
mistaken  adso  when  he  looks  upon  this 
as  a  symbol  of  inflation,  as  the  Speaker 
has  just  suggested 

Does  anyone  familiar  with  our  edu- 
cational finance  patterns  m  this  coun- 
try doubt  that  someone  Is  going  to  have 
to  spend  more  money,  anyway?  The  Gov- 
ernor of  my  State,  of  the  same  party  as 
the  President.  Governor  Rockefeller,  has 
indicated  that  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  send  the  money  mto  the 
cities  and  suburban  areas  to  assist  in 
relieving  the  overcrowding  of  schools, 
the  double  sessions,  the  breakdown  of 
classes,  then  the  mdividual  community 
must  ante  up  the  money.  The  money 
will  be  spent  by  those  least  able  to  bear 
increased  taxes  and  to  meet  the  de- 
mands on  them  These  demands  will  fall 
In  middle  income  families,  on  taxpajers 
who  are  already  overburdened  with  high 
taxes  The  answer  to  this  situation  is 
that  the  President,  if  he  wants  to  select 
priority  items  to  \eto,  already  has  an 
item  veto  before  him — he  has  an  item 
veto  power  m  his  hands.  He  can  select 
those  Items  that  we  do  not  need  now 
and  those  items  which  we  do  not  need 
tomorrow.  I  do  not  want  to  bear  down 
on  the  SST  or  the  ABM  or  the  expansion 
of  various  other  programs  which  cadi  for 
technological  advances  to  be  made  for 
50  years  from  now,  but  we  have  had  some 
experience  with  these  technological  ad- 
vances which  are  to  be  made  50  years 
from  now  The  Government  is  wastmg 
money  m  airplane  overruns  and  overkills 
to  ward  ofl  specters  of  tomorrow.  But 
problems  with  our  children  are  here  now. 
facing  us  now  and  they  deserve  positive 
action  now,  not  a  veto 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  talks  about 
the  impacted  area  part  of  the  bill  He 
did  not  say  one  v^ord  about  the  new  ad- 
vances among  handicapped  children, 
which  was  also  something  that  he  vetoed. 
This  IS  the  highest  commitment  that  we 
have  ever  made,  $100  million,  and  still 
It  is  a  minimal  one  In  this  portion  of  the 
bill  which  was  passed  by  the  House  and 
the  Senate  without  dissent,  everyone 
agreed  that  we  needed  this  money  for 
mental  retardation  and  for  advances 
among  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  He 
vetoed  that  part  of  the  bill,  also 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  the 
President  made  a   big  error  m   vetoing 


this  bill.  He  is  calling  for  a  war  across 
the  board  against  crime,  and  in  vetoing 
this  bUl  he  vetoed  the  crime  bill  last 
night.  You  know,  sometime  ago  I  recall 
in  the  history  of  our  President  as  a  Con- 
Rressman  and  a  Senator  when  he  said  he 
thought  It  was  wise  to  vote  against  the 
MuiTay-Metcalf  bill.  The  President,  who 
voted  against  the  Murray-Metcalf  bill, 
vott'd  against  the  biggest  school  bill  that 
vkc  ever  had  m  our  history  last  night, 
one  which  we  needed  very  badly  He  cast 
a  vote  which  I  think  was  reminiscent  of 
those  speeches  that  we  used  to  hear  when 
we  heard  that  the  Democrats  wanted  to 
help  the  people  in  this  country  to  go 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  We  are 
spending  a  lot  of  money  m  this  country 
in  creating  new  graves  all  over  the  world. 
Last  night  the  President  decided  that 
It  was  more  important  to  keep  on  paying 
for  graves  than  for  the  childirn  in  the 
ci  adles 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 

■  Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter  > 

Mr  ROONEY  of  Neu-  York  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  short  while,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Louisiana  <Mr. 
Passman'  will  call  up  for  consideration 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  H.R. 
15149,  making  appropriations  for  for- 
eign assistance  and  related  programs  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  wish  to  take  this 
means  of  thanking  my  fellow  colleagues 
of  the  committee  of  conference  on  be- 
half of  both  the  House  and  the  other 
body  for  Including  the  amount  of  $650,- 
000  for  the  hospital  and  home  for  the 
ai^ed.  Zichron-Yaakov.  Israel 

There  are  many,  many  people  resid- 
ing in  tlie  Williamsburg  section  of 
Brooklyn  who  are  very  much  interested 
m  this  appropriation.  It  will  Immensely 
help  de.sening  people  who  ureatly  need 
help  at  their  time  of  life. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
^20  ED  REPORTS 

Mr  COLMER  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mi.ssi.ssippi? 

There  wa.s  no  objection 


THE   AI-L-AMERICAN    TLHKY 
BRADSHAW 

'Mr  WAGOONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  • 

Mr  WAGGONNER  Mr  Speaker.  I 
suppose  It  IS  about  time  to  change  the 
tempo  because  we  all  have  concerns 
about  whether  the  Presidents  veto 
should  be  sustained  or  overridden 

However.  I  want  to  talk  to  the  Mem- 
bers about  another  matter  that  perhaps 
a  few  of  you  are  interested  in. 


VETO   ON    HEW    BILL 

tMr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.  > 
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For  all  Intents  and  purposes.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  1969  football  season  Is  over, 
but  the  last  shot  has  not  yet  been  fired. 
The  all-conference  teams  have  been 
named,  the  all-American  teams  have 
been  chosen,  and  special  award  winners 
such  as  the  Heiseman  Trophy  winner 
have  been  named. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  national  news  media, 
the  Associated  Press,  the  United  Press, 
and  the  coaches  have  all  picked  their  ail- 
Americans  The  Super  Bowl  is  over  and 
done  with. 

A  number  of  Members  of  Congress 
have  stood  in  this  well  in  recent  weeks 
and  bragged  about  their  team  being  No 
1  The  President  even  has  chosen  his  No 
1  team  However,  today,  when  the  real 
pros,  the  coaches  and  owners,  sal  down 
to  draft  future  pros,  Pittsburgh  had  the 
No.  1  pro  draft  choice  as  the  result  of  a 
flip  of  the  coin,  and  Pittsburgh  in  its 
wisdom  I  believe  saw  fit  to  pick  a  rela- 
tively unknown  boy  as  the  best  pro  pros- 
pect in  Ameiica.  a  young  all- American 
boy  6-foot.  3  inches  tall  and  weighing  215 
pounds,  all  man,  by  the  name  of  Terry 
Bradshaw  from  Shreveport  in  my  Dis- 
trict and  from  my  school,  Louisiana 
Tech.  as  the  best  pro  prospect  in  Amer- 
ica today.  Many  of  you  will  recall  my 
prediction  last  fall  that  he  would  be 
No.  1. 

If  you  read  this  morning's  paper  you 
have  read  already  that  16  pro  teams  are 
already  trying  to  trade  Pittsburgh  out 
of  him.  However,  I  would  say  that  if  the 
people  of  Pittsburgh  caimot  trade  him 
for  a  full  football  club,  they  should  keep  ^ 
him  because  he  will  get  rid  of  the  smog  x 
for  them  and  they  will  be  able  to  see 
the  sun  for  a  change.  Brighter  days  are 
coming. 

Now.  you  do  not  have  to  take  my  word 
for  it  because  I  admit  I  am  a  Bradshaw 
fan  and  I  am  more  than  partial  to  this 
boy.  But  I  am.  \^-lth  Justifiable  reason. 

Gil  Brandt,  the  director  of  player  per- 
sonnel for  the  Dallas  Cowboys,  has  said 
that  Terry  is  the  best  college  quarter- 
back prospect  since  Joe  Namath.  And 
there  are  men  who  know  Terry  as  I  do 
who  will  tell  you  that  he  is  better  than 
Namath.  Cei-tainly  you  could  not  find  a 
cleaner  all- American  boy  than  Brad- 
shaw He  is  the  kind  of  youth  who  ad- 
dresses a  church  congregation  and  says : 

I  am  known  as  a  football  player  wiio  Is 
also  n  Christian,  but  I  would  rather  be 
known  as  a  Chrl.stlan  who  is  also  a  footbiiU 
player 

This  IS  my  kind  of  man. 

Who  else  says  Bradshaw  is  the  greatest 
thing  since  the  invention  of  metal  tips 
on  shoe  laces?  Well,  Jim  Lee  Howell, 
personnel  director  of  the  New  York 
Giants  for  another.  Howell  says  Brad- 
shaw is  a  big  Sammy  Baugh:  the  best 
quarterback  he  has  seen  in  a  long  while. 
He  added : 

You  Just  don't  .see  these  kids  around  any 
more 

That  is  the  way  we  grow  'em  in 
Louisiana,  gentlemen 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  yesterday  received  some  un- 
expected support  In  his  veto  action  from 
two  national  columnists,  Mr.  Prank 
Mankiewlcz  and  Mr,  Tom  Braden,  who 
in  this  mornings  Post  went  Into  con- 
siderable ecstacy  about  the  President's 
.ution,  and  among  other  things  said: 

A  truly  scandaJous  increase  Is  t200  million 
11!  lunds  for  vocational  education 

They  said  further: 

A  sounder  move  would  liave  been  to  strike 
>uii  the  more  than  $200  million  already  la 
•He  bUl. 

And  to  compound  their  illogic,  they 
added: 

The  vocational  education  program  Is  the 
most  entrenched  of  the  school  lobbies,  dat- 
ing back  to  the  early  years  of  the  century, 
and  consista  largely  of  the  purchase  of  shop 
equipment  and  the  tratnmg  of  students  for 
long-vanished  Jobs. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  these  two  national 
correspondents  know  so  little  about  the 
Nation's  vocational  education  program 
and  the  changes  that  have  been  enacted 
both  in  1963  and  1968  to  bring  voca- 
tional education  up  to  the  requirements 
of  the  1970'8. 

I  would  like  to  remind  this  House  that 
by  his  action  yesterday.  Mr.  Nixon  has 
thrown  itie  whole  vocational  education 
program  In  America  into  turmoil.  This 
House,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  by 
unanimous  vote,  adopted  in  1968  amend- 
ments to  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
which  require  mandatory  set-asldes  of 
15  percent  of  Federal  aid  to  States  for 
disadvantaged  communities;  15  percent 
for  vocational  education  in  community 
colleges,  junior  colleges,  and  an  addi- 
tional 10  percent  for  the  handicapped. 

All  over  this  comitry.  time  is  ruiming 
out  on  vocational  educators  who  must 
between  now  and  June  start  scuttling  a 
whole  series  of  ongoing  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  In  order  to  meet  the 
set-aside  requirements  of  the  law  that 
you  wrote  in  1968. 

In  my  own  city,  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  School  Superintendent  Redmon  will 
have  to  shut  down  part  of  the  Washbiun 
Trade  School  and  other  vocational 
schools  because  he  has  to  meet  the  man- 
datory requirement  to  redirect  Federal 
funds  to  be  used  within  the  formula  of 
the  1968  amendments.  So  I  suggest  that 
Mr.  Nixon  realize  the  turmoil  he  has 
created  by  his  veto  in  the  vocational 
educational  circles  of  this  country. 


PRESIDENT'S  VETO  OP  HEW 
APPROPRIATION  BILL 

'Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  statement  that  I  have  prepared  which 
sets  forth  the  reasons  I  will  support  the 
President  In  his  veto  of  the  HEW  ap- 
propriation bill. 

But  in  addition,  I  should  like  to  say 
.something  that  I  think  is  necessary. 
There  will  be  a  good  deal  of  political 
hot  air"  involved  In  this  discussion  in 
the  next  24  hours,  and  I  only  regret  the 
tact  that  the  distinguished  Members  on 


the  majority  side  whom  I  respect  for 
their  ability,  energy,  integrity,  and  many 
other  virtues,  did  not  have  the  occasion 
in  the  8  years  of  the  administrations  that 
preceded  Mr.  Nixon  to  rise  above  political 
prejudice  and  occasionally  challenge  a 
Presidential  veto. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  diflBculty  in 
supporting  the  President's  veto  of  the 
HEW  appropriations  bill.  This  decision 
might  be  more  difficult  if  the  President's 
commitment  to  the  ultimate  objectives 
of  the  HEW  mission  were  not  so  well 
known:  his  1970  HEW  budget  exceeded 
the  1969  budget  by  more  than  a  billion 
dollars,  and  his  1971  budget  will  show 
an  additional  increase. 

But  because  HEW's  total  spending  is 
so  large  and  because  it  has  such  an  im- 
pact on  the  economy,  in  times  of  eco- 
nomic unrest  and  uncertainty,  its  budget 
must  be  carefully  arrived  at.  In  my  view, 
the  President's  HEW  budget  took  us 
close  to  the  brink  of  inflationary  waters, 
without  getting  us  wet.  But  the  addi- 
tional $1.3  billion  added  to  it  by  the 
Congress  would  certainly  inimdate  us. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  President 
that  the  additional  money  makes  this 
budget  clearly  inflationary.  This  being 
so,  those  to  whom  HEW  owes  its  ultimate 
allegiance — ^the  25  million  persons  on  so- 
cial security,  the  9  million  persons  re- 
ceiving public  assistance,  and  the  aged 
and  the  poor  who  are  dependent  on  med- 
icare and  medicaid — stand  to  suffer  more 
from  the  inflationary  pressures  which 
would  result  from  an  increase  in  the 
HEW  budget,  than  will  be  gained  by 
those — mostly  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem— who  might  benefit  from  the  in- 
crease. 

But,  inflation  is  not  my  only  reason 
for  supporting  the  veto. 

Late  as  it  is  in  the  fiscal  and  school 
year,  the  money  is  very  likely  to  be 
hastily  misspent.  Many  oflBcials  have 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  huge  spending 
programs,  especially  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, forced  on  Government  bureaus 
and  local  school  boards  before  they  are 
ready  for  them,  before  the  essential  plan- 
ning has  been  done.  I  doubt  that  the  3  or 
4  months  which  will  be  left  in  the  fiscal 
year — and  less  than  that  in  the  school 
year — when  this  budget  is  passed  is  time 
enough  to  spend  this  money  judiciously. 

Let  us  instead  strike  a  blow  against 
inflation  by  supporting  the  President's 
veto — and  then  get  on  with  considera- 
tion of  the  1971  budget  and  pass  it  in 
time  to  give  Government  and  school 
board  ofiScials  adequate  time  to  prepare 
for  their  new  f imds. 


PRESIDENTS  VETO  OF  HEW 
APPROPRIAnON  BILL 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remariLs.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  has  already  re- 
ferred to  some  of  the  thermal  updraf  ts 
that  we  have  felt  here  in  the  Chamber 
this  morning  on  the  subject  of  the  Pres- 
ident's veto. 

We  have  listened  to  the  gentleman 


from  Texas  lament,  as  he  just  did,  about 
the  fact  that  we  have  high  interest  rates 
in  this  country.  Then  in  the  very  next 
breath  he  completely  renounces  the  re- 
sponsible use  of  fiscal  policy  as  a  tool 
to  restrain  Inflation  so  that  we  do  not 
have  to  rely  exclusively  on  monetary 
policy  and  see  interest  rates  continue 
to  rise. 

We  have  heard  the  President  of  the 
United  States  excoriated  for  an  abdi- 
cation of  Presidential  leadership  in  one 
breath  and  as  being  responsible  for  in- 
flation, although  one  has  yet  to  prove 
what  responsibility  there  could  be  for 
the  $25  billion  deficit  in  fiscal  1968,  But 
in  the  next  breath,  after  accusing  him 
of  an  abdication  of  leadership,  we  hear 
the  charge  made  that  in  vetoing  the  bill 
last  night,  he  acted  irresponsibly,  al- 
though he  demonstrated  an  act  of 
courage,  an  act  that  did  require  political 
courstge,  that  did  assert  the  prestige,  the 
majesty,  and  the  leadership  of  his  office. 

Finally,  we  have  an  attack  on  the  giant 
corporations  of  this  country.  They  are 
the  ones,  we  are  told,  who  are  respon- 
sible. Well,  as  to  that  argument.  I  would 
say  that  the  responsibility  begins  here 
at  home.  It  begins  in  the  Congress.  And 
maybe  if  we  practiced  some  restraint, 
maybe  if  we  set  the  example,  we  would 
then  be  in  a  far  better  position  to  tell 
both  labor  and  management  to  use  some 
restraint  in  the  conduct  of  their  affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  go  on  record 
today  as  one  who  supports  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  HEW  appropriations 
bill. 

Like  the  President,  I  believe  that  pro- 
viding education  to  American  children 
is  a  verj'  high  priority. 

But,  also  like  the  President.  I  believe 
the  overriding  priority  today  is  halting 
inflation  so  that  we  can  truly  afford  to 
provide  adequate  Federal  funds  for  our 
educational  system.  Tliis  is  the  real  vil- 
lain in  the  piece,  but  my  Democratic 
friends  seem  obvious  to  the  danger. 

There  is  ample  proof  that  the  entire 
educational  system  of  our  Nation  is  one 
of  the  chief  victims  of  inflation.  Studies 
show  that  school  districts  are  not  re- 
ceiving enough  funds  from  all  sources  to 
keep  up;  that  their  only  hope  is  an  end 
to  rising  costs. 

Yet  there  are  those  who  would  go 
blithely  on  saying  the  answer  to  Inflation 
is  to  spend  more  and  more  of  cheaper 
and  cheaper  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  wrong  answer, 
wrong  for  education,  wrong  for  our  Na- 
tion. The  right  answer  is  taking  the 
tough,  hard  steps  now  to  end  the  infla- 
tion. 

The  President  is  willing  to  do  this. 
There  are  some  here  who  will  oppose  him 
for  political  reasons,  there  are  others 
willing  to  sacrifice  him  for  political  ex- 
pediency. But  I  am  sure  most  of  those 
who  look  at  the  long-range  good  of  all  the 
people  will  certainly  vote  to  support  him. 


THE    PRESIDENT'S    VETO    OP    THE 
HEW    APPRC«*RIATIONS    BILL 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 
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Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  one  of  ihe 
big  arguments  beinj?  Uirown  at  us  to 
override  the  Presidents  veto  of  the  HEW 
appropriations  t)ill  is  that  the  Congress 
cut  $7'..  billion  from  the  Presidents 
budiiet.  so  a  Ls  all  right  to  add  another 
$1  26  billion. 

Of  course,  thus  is  non.sense. 

There  us  not  time  m  a  1 -minute  speech 
to  go  mto  the  details  of  what  the  Con- 
gress actually  did  with  the  Presidents 
budnet.  but  let  me  advise  my  colleagues. 
■  not  to  be  talcen  in  ' 

The  Bure.ia  of  the  Budget  says  blunt- 
ly: 

Our  t.ibvilatlons  show  thnt  ContrressloniU 
.icUons  actunllv  added  «4  4  bl'.liua  in  budk'et 
au'.horltv  .ind  »3  5  bllUon  In  oiuUiys  U)  wliai 
Presldfn:  Nl«un  prjpt>s«d  l^.r  the  li<70  budget 
The  Cungress  actually  adUe^  to  Npendin^  Ux 
lt.s  .ictluns  thus  f.ir  on  the  Sacal  1970  budi;et 

Certainly,  there  is  more  for  all  in- 
volved this  year  than  :n  la.st  years  ac- 
tual appropriation 

Mr  Spealcer  jut-'eline  ftKures  l.s  an  art 
and  the  artists  m  Wa.shiiigton  who  prac- 
tice It  have  no  equal 

But  no  amount  of  juc.rline  can  change 
the  fact  that  we  have  an  Inflation  Rnaw- 
ing  away  at  the  cost  of  living  and  that 
touph  decusions  must  be  made  if  that  in- 
nation  is  to  be  stopped 

The  President  has  made  one  of  these 
decisions  in  vetoinc  the  fi.scal  year  1970 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill  He  has 
responsibly  decided  between  expediencv 
and  responsibility  I  intend  to  support 
him  in  that  decision 


Americans  from  other  walks  of  life,  suf- 
fering from  mflation,  cannot  afford  to 
have  the  flames  doused  with  the  "gaso- 
line" of  the  additional  $1,260,000,000.  As 
the  President  pointed  out,  from  1960  to 
1970  our  Government  spent  $57  billion 
more  tiian  it  received  in  taxes  The  in- 
creased cost  lo  the  avera>4e  family  of  four 
is  $2,400  per  annum.  Thi.>  trend  must  be 
rcver.sed 

In  my  opinion,  the  President  exercised 
the  only  ros[>on.slble  and  .statesmanlike 
option  available;  he  vetoed  the  bill,  and 
I  mlend  to  support  hus  iJC^iti'in  asid  vote 
to  siLstain  the  veto. 


VETO  OF  UNBUDCiETED  $1  3  BILUON 

Mr.  DEVINE  a^,ked  and  wa^  wiven 
permission  to  addre.ss  the  Hou^e  for  1 
minute  and  to  :e\Lse  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. 1 

Mr.  DEVINE  Mr  Speaker.  President 
Nixons  veto  of  the  HEW  appropriation 
bill  compels  me  to  pomt  out  several  items 
which  must  be  con.sidcred  in  this  mo'-t 
Important  area 

First  of  all.  it  most  be  obvious  that  the 
easiest  course — and  most  politically  ex- 
pedient— would  be  to  vole  for  eve.^y  cent 
requested  by  all  educators  and  school  ad- 
ministrators Believe  me.  it  is  not  easy  to 
"be  responsible"  and  tlius  pull  back  over 
a  billion  dollars  that  Ls  unbudgeted  and 
that  we  sunply  do  not  have. 

But,  let  us  look  at  the  fact.s:  No  school 
will  be  closed  because  of  the  veto:  no 
child  will  be  denied  an  education  due  to 
the  veto;  a  billion  dollars  poured  into  the 
same  old  programs  will  not  improve  the 
quality  of  education;  it  is  unfair  and 
compounding  gross  inequity  to  provide 
$6  milhon  lor  a  half  million  children  in 
the  richest  county  of  America,  such  as 
Montgomery  County.  Md..  while  we  pro- 
vide only  $3  million  for  3  million  chil- 
dren In  the  100  poorest  counties 

The  veto,  contrary  to  some  wild  claims 
by  some  of  the  more  entliusia.stic  lobby- 
LsLs.  will  not  shut  off  all  funds  for  edu- 
cation The  contuiuing  resolution  is  still 
operative  and  funding  will  continue 
Keep  In  mind.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  5 
months  remain  In  this  fiscal  year,  and 
without  the  $1,260  billion  budget- buster. 
13  percent  more  was  programed  for  HEW 
in  1970  than  In  1969 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  educators  and  all 


\    VOTE   TO   KEEP   DOWN   THE 
COST   OF   LIVING 

■  Mr  KING  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mis.sion  tj  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  re\  ise  and  extend  his  re- 
ma  iks  ' 

Mr  KING  .Mr  Speaker,  when  I  go 
home  to  my  dl.>tnct  the  next  Ume,  cer- 
tain narrow  interests  will  attempt  to 
make  much  of  the  fact  that  I  voted  to 
.vustam  the  President's  veto  of  the  HEW 
appropriations  bill. 

For  that  is  what  I  Intend  to  do. 

But.  Mr  Speaker,  my  response  will  be 
that  vkhile  I  did  not  vote  to  make  the  ed- 
ucation lobby  rich.  I  did  vote  to  keep 
down  the  cost  of  living  for  all  Americans, 
whether  they  are  teachers,  parents  or 
schoolchildren  or  the  elderly  and  the 
infirm  who  live  on  fixed  mcomes. 

I  will  tell  them  that  I  have  a  greater 
constituency  than  the  education  lobby 
and  that  I  have  responsibilities  that  go 
beyund  excess  Federal  spending  for  ed- 
ucation. 

I.  like  all  of  us.  have  a  constituency 
that  already  has  been  terribly  hurt  by 
the  rapid  increase  in  the  cost  of  living, 
brought  on  by  too  much  Federal  spend- 
ing. 

I  have  an  obligation  to  these  people- 
all  of  tliem— an  obligation  to  vote  against 
inrtation.  to  vote  against  the  special  ui- 
terests. 

When  I  go  home.  Mr  Speaker.  1  will 
have  met  that  obligation  and  I  will  be 
able  to  tell  all  the  people  of  my  district, 
whether  or  not  they  are  educators, 
whether  or  not  they  are  students,  wheth- 
er or  not  they  are  lobbyists,  that  I  iiave 
voted  in  their  best  mterests 

I  wonder  if  those  who  vote  for  in- 
flation will  be  able  to  say  the  same. 


to  education  refurm  and  do  so  without  In- 

nation. 

Mr  Speaker,  thase  are  not  the  words 
of  a  President  who  is  callous  to  needs  of 
education  or  to  the  values  of  education 

Indeed,  thoy  are  the  words  of  a  man 
w ho  is  concerned  for  education,  and  who 
intends  to  .see  that  the  needs — perhaps 
not  the  desires,  but  certainly  the  needs — 
of  education  shall  be  met  in  our  land 
even  duiin;;  a  tunc  of  inflation. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  .share  the  President  s 
concern  for  education  But  I  also  share 
his  concern  about  what  a  continuing  in- 
flat. on  will  do  not  only  to  education,  but 
also  to  all  America  I  ur^e  my  colleagues 
to  supiKjrt  the  President  in  that  overrid- 
ing concern,  as  I  intend  to  do. 


EDUCATION  REPXDRM  WITHOUT 
INFLATION 

iMr  SCHERLE  asked  and  wa->  gi'.in 
(jermussion  to  address  tlie  House  for  1 
minute  ' 

Mr  SCHERLE  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  members  of  the  education 
lobby  who  have  been  tromping  the  Halls 
this  week  some  remarks  from  the  Presi- 
dent s  veto  talk  of  last  night. 

I  think  they  are  Important  to  tho.se 
who  have  panicked  over  Uluslonary 
dangers  to  education. 

The  {^resident  said: 

You  c*n  be  «ure  that  no  school  will  ne*d 
to  t)«  cloeed  No  «ch'x>l  child  ne*d  be  denied 
•A  education  u  a  result  of  the  action  I  take 
tonight  I  will  work  wlti»  the  CongreM  In 
developing  a  law  that  will  ea.fle  the  transition 


CONGRESSIONAL  CONTACT 
PROCEDURE 

'Mr.  AYRES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  I  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks I 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  to  read  the  Instruction  yellow 
slicct  to  participants  in  Operation  Over- 
ride. This  sheet  Includes  Instructions  to 
the  educators,  librarians,  parents,  tax- 
payers, and  businessmen  who  profit  from 
education,  and  all  of  those  concerned,  in 
the  trip  to  Washington. 

I  am  not  going  to  argue  the  merits.  I 
am  going  to  vote  to  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent because  I  think  he  Is  right. 

But  in  my  almost  20  years  In  the  Con- 
gress, never  have  I  seen  anything  as  bra- 
zen by  any  group  coming  here  trying  to 
Influence  legislation,  and  if  we  bow  to 
pressure,  if  we  bow  to  these  threats.  God 
help  this  legislative  body. 

Three  things  on  the  list  I  would  like 
to  mention.  No.  9  on  the  yellow  sheet 
states  as  follows; 

If  he  Ls  vin!»ble  to  nialce  a  favorable  com- 
mitment, ask  if  he  will  commit  himself  to  be 
absent  during  this  vote 

In  other  words,  abdicate  your  respon- 
sibility, take  a  powder,  duck  it. 

Item  No  10: 

Tell  him  that  you  plan  to  be  In  the  gallery 
throughout  the  debate  and  the  voting  on 
the  veto  override 

In  other  words.  Big  Brother  will  be 
watcliing. 

Then,  No  11: 

Thank  him  for  taking  the  time  in  his  busy 
schedule  to  see  you  and  uf  the  visit  ha.s 
been  favorable)  tell  him  that  you  and  your 
as6o<l»U'6  will  do  everything  you  can  to  as- 
.sust  him  locally. 

In  other  words,  in  his  next  election 
By  inference.  If  you  do  not  vote  with 
them,  you  know  what  they  are  going  to 
tr>-  to  do  I  think  this  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  good  name  of  education. 

The  Instruction  sheet  referred  to  fol- 
lows ; 
iNsmuc-rioN;!  TO  Participants  in  ■Operation 

OvrRRiDE        Washington.     D.C.     January 

1970 

Educators,  school  board  members,  libra- 
rians, parents,  t.axpayers  and  businessmen 
and  all  others  concerned  with  the  future  of 
American  education  are  encouraged  to  come 
to  Washington  for  the  fight  to  override  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  anticipated  veto  of  HJt.  13111, 
the  HEW-Labor  appropriations  bill  for  1970. 
TTie  presence  of  subsittntlal  numbers  of  con- 
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cerned    individuals    In    Washington    during 
the  veto  flght  la  critically  important. 

When  to  come:  Plan  to  arrive  in  Washing- 
ton on  Sunday,  January  25  and  to  stay 
through  January  30,  If  necessary. 

What  to  do  upon  arrival:  After  checking 
In  to  your  hotel,  go  to  the  offices  of  the 
Emergency  Committee  for  Pull  Funding  of 
Education  Programs  in  Suite  302  of  the  Cc-- 
gresslonal  Hotel,  New  Jersey  Avenue  and  C 
Streets,  SE,  Washington  (Telephone  202/ 
.'>47-a383).  There  you  should  register,  and 
receive  instructions  about  the  briefing  sched- 
ule and  otlier  matters.  If  possible,  try  to 
check  in  at  the  Emergency  Committee  office 
bv  4  30  P  M  ,  Sunday,  January  25 

Hotel  reservations:  The  Congressional  Hotel 
Is  sold  out  beginning  January  25.  Other 
W;ishington  hotels  generally  have  space  avall- 
nh\e  during  the  period  The  other  two  hotels 
which  are  located  closest  to  the  House  ol 
Representatives  are  the  Skyline  Inn,  10  I 
Street.  SW,  Washington,  DC.  Telephone 
202  547-7500  and  the  Capitol  HIU  Hotel,  301 
First  Street,  N.E  ,  Washington.  DC,  Tele- 
phone 202  543-3140 

Daily  t)ne/5np3.-3rlefings  will  be  held  twice 
a  day,  beginning  at  6:30  P.M..  Sunday,  Jan- 
uary 25  A  complete  schedule  of  the  brief- 
ings, with  times  and  locations,  will  be  pro- 
vided to  you  when  you  check  In  at  the 
Emergency  Committee  office  on  arrival.  B« 
sure  to  attend  each  of  these  briefings:  only 
in  this  way  can  you  be  fully  informed  and 
In  position  to  participate  effectively. 

State-by-state  meetings:  State-by-state 
meetings  of  persona  present  in  Washington 
from  the  various  states  will  be  held  through- 
out the  day  on  Moixiay,  January  26.  At 
these  meetings,  the  positions  of  Individual 
members  of  the  state  delegations  will  be 
reviewed  and  additional  contacts  and  activ- 
ities agreed  upon.  A  schedule  of  these  meet- 
ings will  be  provided  to  each  participant 
upon  arrival. 

Payment  of  expenses:  This  entire  operation 
Is  on  a  "dutch  treat"  basis.  Neither  the 
Emergency  Committee  nor  Its  constituent  or- 
ganizations are  In  a  position  to  pay  the  ex- 
peases  of  participants. 

/n»t/urfion*  /or  contacting  members  of 
Congress:  On  your  way  to  Washington,  please 
review  the  Instructions  for  contacting  mem- 
bers. These  Instructions  appear  on  the  re- 
verse side  of  this  sheet. 

CONCRESSIONAL     CONTACT     PROCEDURE 

1  To  locate  a  Member's  office,  ask  the  guard 
inside  the  door  of  any  of  the  three  House 
Office  buildings.  3-dlgit  room  numbers  are 
in  the  Cannon  Building;  4-dlglt  numbers 
beginning  with  1  are  In  the  Longworth 
Building:  4-diglt  numt>erE  t>eglnntng  with  2 
are  in  the  Rayburn  Building. 

2.  It  Is  a  good  idea  to  telephone  for  an 
iippolntment  before  you  go  to  the  Congres- 
sional office.  Call  CApitol  4-3121  and  ask  for 
the  Member's  office. 

3.  You  should  make  it  clear  that  you  want 
to  see  the  Member  himself  and  that  you  are 
entirely  willing  to  wait,  to  come  back,  or  to 
go  to  see  him  on  the  House  floor.  If  neces- 
sary. 

4  In  your  Interview  with  the  Member,  be 
sure  to  express  appreciation  for  his  support 
of  education  legislation  In  the  past. 

5  Then  tell  him  that  you  are  concerned 
atK>ut  the  President's  impending  veto  of 
H  R.  13111.  the  Labor-HEW  apprc^rlatlons 
bin.  Ask  him  to  vote  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto. 

6  Olve  him  any  special  local  reasons  why 
he  should  vote  to  override — shortages  of 
school  funds,  etc.  This  U  important. 

7.  Ask  him  for  a  commitment  <u  to  how  he 
will  vote.  Try  to  avoid  accepting  noncom- 
mittal wording  such  aa  a  promise  to  "con- 
sider the  matter":  tell  him  that  you  need  to 
know  what  he  will  do. 

8.  If  he  is  unable  to  make  a  favorable 
commitment  in  the  first  visit,  ask  him  If 
there  Is  any  Information  you  can  obtain  for 
hitn   aiid   tell    blm   you   would   like   to  come 


back  and  discuss  the  matter  with  him  again 
prior  to  the  vote. 

9.  If  he  Is  unable  to  make  a  favorable  com- 
mitment, ask  if  he  will  commit  himself  to  be 
absent  during  this  vote. 

10.  Tell  him  that  you  plan  to  be  in  the 
gallery  throughout  the  debate  and  the  voting 
on  the  I'eto  override. 

11.  Thank  him  for  taking  the  time  in  his 
busy  schedule  to  see  you  and  (if  the  visit 
has  been  favorable)  tell  him  that  you  and 
your  associates  will  do  everything  you  can 
to  assist  him  locally. 

12.  Fill  out  a  Congressional  Contact  Re- 
port and  turn  it  in  at  the  office  of  tlie  Emer- 
gency Committee,  Suite  302  in  the  Con- 
gre.'^sional  Hotel.  This  is  very  important. 


THE    50TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF   THE 
JUNIOR  CHAMBER  OP  COMMERCE 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Conmierce  Is  an  occasion  well  worth  re- 
membering :  I  take  great  pride  in  adding 
my  voice  to  those  of  others  in  marking 
this  date. 

"nie  Jaycees  are  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective contributors  to  the  development 
of  good  citizenship  among  our  Nation's 
young  men— citizenship  which  encom- 
passes social,  civic,  economic,  and  politi- 
cal activities.  The  Jaycees  stand  foremost 
in  promoting  the  traditional  American 
ideals  of  free  enterprise,  democratic  gov- 
ernment, and  Individual  human  worth. 

The  ancient  Greeks  knew  that  the  city, 
the  State,  the  Nation,  cannot  f  imction — 
indeed  has  no  real  meaning — without  the 
concerned  InvolvMnent  of  its  members. 
The  Jaycees  seek  to  perpetuate  this 
knowledge  as  the  only  way  toward  as- 
suring the  survival  of  the  American  Re- 
public and  the  truths  in  which  it  was 
conceived  and  upon  which  it  was  estab- 
lished. 

Though  we  have  seen  it  before,  I  think 
the  Jaycee  creed  worth  repeating — so 
simply  and  yet  with  such  strength  does 
it  summarize  not  only  the  goals  of  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  but  all  of 
conscientious,  dedicated  Americans: 

We  beUeve  that  faith  in  God  gives  meaning 
and  purpose  to  human  life; 

That  the  brotherhood  of  man  transcends 
the  sovereignty  of  nations; 

That  economic  Justice  can  best  be  won  by 
free  men  through  free  enterprise: 

That  government  should  be  of  laws  rather 
than  of  men; 

That  earth's  great  treasure  lies  In  human 
personality. 

And  that  service  to  humanity  is  the  best 
work  of  life. 

I  think  there  is  no  finer  code  by  which 
to  live  and  to  work;  and  I  wish  to  offer 
my  prayer  for  the  continued  success  of 
the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the 
years  ahead — a  success,  may  we  all  hope, 
as  truly  meaningful  as  that  achieved  in 
years  past. 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
1049,  ANADROMOUS  FISH  CONSER- 
VATION ACT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imotis  consent  that  the  Committee  on 


Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  may 
have  imtil  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  re- 
port on  H.R.  1049,  to  amend  the  Anad- 
romous  Fish  Conservation  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 30,  1965,  relating  to  the  conservation 
and  enhancement  of  the  Nation's  anad- 
romous  fishing  resources,  to  encourage 
joint  research  and  development  projects, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  15149, 
FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1970 

Mr.  PASSMAN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  15149)  making  appropria- 
tions for  foreign  assistance  and  related 
programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes: 

CONfEBKNCB  REPORT    (H.  REIT.  NO.  91-800) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15149)  making  appropriations  for  foreign 
assistance  and  related  programs  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  7,  10,  14,  29.  30.  and  42. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  9,  12.  20,  23.  24,  25,  26,  27.  32, 
33,  34,  35,  36,  37,  38,  39,  40,  and  41;  and 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "»353,250,000  ";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment 
Insert  "•166,750,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numt>ered  3,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$81,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "»105,000.000  ";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amend- 
ment Insert:  "$13,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  11 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  11.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$4,850,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  13:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  13.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendmem.  as 
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foil   -AS     In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by 
said  aniendmeni  la^seri: 

•  Anierlcaji  schtKiIs  and  hospitals  abroad 
(specLii  foreign  currency  pro(?T»m)  ■  Tot  as- 
sistance authorized  by  the  FV-relgn  Aisist- 
ance  Act  of  1961  as  amended  ».J  000  000  for 
the  Universuv  of  North  Africa.  TauRler, 
Morocco,  m  (reign  currencies  »hlcn  the 
Trea^ury  Department  determines  to  be  ex- 
cess to  the  n>irmal  ret|uirenienu  of  the 
United  Slates  .  and  the  Seiia'.e  ugree  to  the 
sanie. 

Amendment  numbered  15  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  dK--airrcement  to  the 
.intendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  15  mid 
rtgree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  ;ald 
amcndmen-  Insert  •  $395  000.000  •;  and  the 
Senate  ai^ree  to  the  ,^anie 

Amendment  numbered  16  Thm  the  Hou.^e 
recede  fr"m  I's  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  U?  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propcied  by  said  an-n"  d- 
ment  Insert  ••|12.5OO.0OO".  ^nd  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  17:  That  the 
House  recede  from  I's  dusajcreem'-nt  to  the 
amendment  rf  the  Senate  numbered  17 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows  In  lieu  of  the  sum  prop<i8«d  bv 
said  amendment  inert  »2S5O00 1)00  ;  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  fame 

Amendment  numbered  18  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  18  and  ajrree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  pr'-posed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$300  000  OXi":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  s.\m° 

Amendment  numbered  19  Th.it  the  Hotise 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  19,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  .is  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  n.imed  m  said  .amendment 
insert:  $37  500,000",  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same 

Amendment  numbered  21  •  That  the  Hou.se 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  21.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows 
In  lletj  of  the  sum  prop<«ed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "»51  COO  000":  and  the  Senate 
agre«  to  the  vime 

Amendment  numbered  22  Thst  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  22.  and  agre« 
to  the  sajne  with  an  amendment  .-is  foIKrws 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "M  700.000 ':  and  the  Senate 
agree  t*)  'he  s^nie 

Amendment  numbered  28  That  the  Hou.se 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  28.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  s.i!d  amend- 
ment insert  89  OOO  000  ',  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In  dis- 
agreement amendments  numt>ered  6,  8.  and 
81. 

Otto  E    Passman, 
John  J    RooNEY. 
Ji-tLA   BiTUER  Hansen. 
JeiTxar  Cokii-an, 
d-AasNCE  D   Long. 

CEOKCE   klAMON. 

GAaNCB  E    SHsrvui, 
Sa.vio  O.  CoNTE. 
Cha«lotte  T    Reid. 
Do.VAi.D  W   RiEGLj:   Jr  . 
PCANK  T    Bow. 
Uanageri  on  the  Part  o/  the  House. 
Gauc  W    McGee. 
Alum  J   Ellenoek, 
Spessako  L.  Holxand. 
josefh   montoya. 
HniAM  I.   FoMc, 

NORUS  COT-rriN, 

James  B   PxAtsot*. 
Managers  on  the  ^art  of  the  Senate. 


SrArr.WKNT 
The  niaiittgers  on  the  part  of  the  Hou.se 
at  the  further  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
V(>ies  of  the  two  Hou.ses  on  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iHR  151401  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  foreign  a.s.sl.stance  and 
related  programs  for  the  fl.scal  year  ending 
Jviiie  h).  la7o  and  fi>r  nther  purposes,  submit 
the  following  statement  in  explanatinn  of 
the  e!Tect  rf  the  acMon  agreed  uf>on  and 
recommended  In  the  accuinpanving  confer- 
ence report  as  to  each  of  such  amendments, 
namely 

TrTLK     I — rOREICN     ASSISTANCE     A(-r      ACTlMTItS 

Fundi    appropriated    to    the    President 
Economic    Assistance 

In  cnmpUIng  with  the  Senate  Instructions 
to  rewrite  the  legislation  In  compliance  with 
the  authorisation  bill,  the  C'liferees  are  In 
no  way  cinceding  that  their  prior  actum  was 
n  .t  legal  and  valid  ba.sed  on  precedent  But  In 
an  effort  to  expedite  the  busine-ss  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  Committee  of  Conference  has  made 
every  elTort  to  conform  this  bill  to  the 
Fore!k:n  Assistance  Act  of  l':'6s>.  which  wu-s 
enacted  subsequent  to  actli  ii  by  the  House 
a.nd  .Senate  on  the  apprc  priatlon  bill 

Amendment  No  1  Ter^miral  assist anre 
Approprla'ps  $.153  250000  for  Technical  As- 
sl.-.tiuice  msteatl  of  »313  80O0<>0  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  »J  I6.«70.000  a.s  proposed  by 
fiie  .Senate  Tins  am.  unt  will  be  distributed 
aj  indicated  in  auicndmeut  numbers  2.  3  and 
4  below. 

Am^ndm-'nt  K"  2-  Appropriates  $166  - 
7. SO  000  fir  Worldwide  Technical  assistance 
Instead  of  $150  000  000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $183.500000  as  proposed  by  the 
ik'nate 

Amendment  No.  3— Appropriates  $81,500- 
mxj  f:>r  .\lliance  1>t  Progress  technical  a.-...lsl- 
ance  In  toad  of  $75  000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  H  use  and  f 90 ,7 50  000  a.s  proposed  by  the 
Senate 

Amendment  No  4— Appropriates  $105  000 - 
OOO  for  Multilateral  organli'atlon  technical 
a-sslstance  Instead  of  $88  800  000  as  proposed 
by  ti'.e  House  and  $122,620,000  as  proposed  by 
the  .Senate. 

.A.meudment  No.  5-  Provides  that  not  le.ss 
than  $13,000,000  of  the  appropriation  for 
.Vlultilateral  organk-atlon  technical  assistance 
shall  be  available  only  for  the  United  Na- 
tions Children  s  Fimd  Instead  of  $14,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  ft^ Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  oITer  a  motu  n  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which  per- 
mits the  initiation  of  unjustltled  projects  or 
activities  relating  to  the  reduction  of  popu- 
la'lon  growth 

Amendment  No  7— Restores  Umlt-itlon 
proposed  by  the  House  and  deleted  by  the 
.Sin.ite  to  preclude  the  transfer  of  funds 
among  the  three  technical  assUstance  appro- 
prl  aions  contained  In  amendments  2.  H  and 
4  above 

Amendment  No  8-  Arneriran  schools  and 
hospitals  abroad  Reported  in  technical  dls- 
a:;:recmcnt  The  m.inagers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  will  offer  a  motion  to  approprl.it* 
$25  900  000  instead  of  $24  050  000  as  pro- 
po^d  by  the  House  and  $24  550  000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  The  Increase  of  $1  :J50  - 
000  tbove  the  .ipproprlaOon  recommended  by 
the  Senile  Is  the  result  of  the  conference 
agreement  on  Amendments  Nos  9.  10.  U,  12. 
and  13 

The  Committee  of  Conference  agrees  that 
If  t'ne  Agency  tor  InternaUonal  Development 
(AID)  ascertains  that  any  institution  con- 
tained m  the.-e  amendments  h.ts  received 
funds  previously  under  thl.*  bill  under  an- 
other n  ime.  It  shall  not  be  eligible  to  receive 
the  funds  provided  by  this  appropriation 

In  addition,  'he  Committee  of  Conference 
a,;rees  thit  the  appraprlatlons  for  the  v:trl- 
om  institutions  for  which  the  Executive  did 
not  requeE.t  funds  are  of  a  "one-shot"  nature 


and  are  not  to  be  considered  as  Cvnumulng 
annual  appropriations  by  the  Institution., 
concerned  It  Is  further  recommended  th.ii 
Uie  .Appropriations  Committees  not  approve 
funds  for  any  Inatllu'lon  under  Uils  progr.ini 
unless  a  budget  ei>timale  has  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  Executive  for  that  purpoec  ur 
unlfas  uie  Cummlttoes  Involved  decide  In 
their  wl^dini  that  such  a  project  Is  sufTi- 
ciently  meriuirlous  tj  Justify  an  exception 
to  the  above  recommendation 

Amcndnu-nt  No  9—  Appropriate^  $2,500,000 
fur  the  Weiiimann  In.stitiite  &a  propoted  by 
ine  Senate  instead  of  $3,000,000  a£  propKMied 
by  uie  House. 

.Amendment  No  10— Appropriates  $1,900.- 
000  for  Merkai;  Lechlnuch  Ichud  as  prop<»td 
by  the  House  Instctd  of  $1,400,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  1 1  — Appropriates  $4,850,- 
000  for  H.kd.issah  (expansion  of  medical  f.i- 
cMltles  in  Israel)  Instead  of  $5,000,000  as 
propt*ed  by  the  Hou^e  and  $4  utW.OOO  as  pro- 
po.-ed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No.   12— Appropriates  $1,200.- 

000  l.)r  Beth  Y.i.u-ov  Av..t  Girls  School.  $800.- 
UOO  for  the  Educational  .Center  of  Galilee, 
and  $500  000  for  a  hospital  In  Chemke.  Ni- 
geri  I     aa   pr^-posed    by    the   Senate 

A.mendment  No  13-  Amrncan  schools  and 
ho  pit  Is  abroad  {spvrtal  jo'eign  current y 
pr  gram)  .  Appropriates  $3,000,000  la  excess 
f  jreign  currencies  for  the  University  of  North 
Africa.  Tangier,  Morocco.  The  Committee  oi 
C  'nference  deleted  the  appropriation  of  ex- 
cess local  currencies  for  the  following  Infil- 
tuiions.  $1  000,000  for  tiie  Vocational  School 
It  the  Underprivileged  In  Israel;  1500.000 
l.r  the  Welzmann  Institute.  Israel;  $500,000 

1  >r  the  Merk.iz  Lechlnuch  Ichud.  Isr.iel;  and 
$1  OtKl.OOO  for  Hadassah  (expansion  of  medi- 
c.il  facilities  In  Israel)  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  due  to  the  lack  of  authorization  for 
this  purpose. 

Amendment  No  14— Profofype  desalting 
plant  Restores  the  appropriation  of  $20,000- 
CKX)  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  deleted  by 
the  Senate,  to  finance  planning,  design,  and 
Rpecmcatlons  only  of  a  prototype  desalting 
plant  in  Israel  No  part  of  the  recommendeil 
appropriation  Is  to  be  used  for  construction 
until  the  proposed  project  has  been  reviewed 
by  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
C<.  ngress. 

Amendment  No  15— Supporfinj/  assist- 
ance: Appropriates  $395,000,000  Instead  of 
» 100  000.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$414,600,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment    No     IS-Continsx-nry    /i<nd 
Appropriates  $12  500.000  Instead  of  $10,000.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $15,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  \1— Alliance  for  Progrrs<i. 
dc:  lUjprncnt  loans:  Appropriates  $255,000- 
000  Instead  of  $200,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $337,500,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate 

Amendment    No.    18 — Deielopmcnt    loo'i- 
Approprlates    $300,000,000    Instead    of    $265- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $350.- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No  19 — Oirrscas  Private  In- 
vtitment  Corporation,  rcifrics.  Appropri- 
ates $37,500,000  to  the  Insurance  and  guar- 
anty fund  of  the  new  corporation  Instead  of 
$75,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  20 — Ot'crseat  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation,  capital  Authorizes 
ttie  use  of  development  loan  fund  receipts 
{estlmited  to  be  $20,000,000  In  fiscal  year 
1970)  for  the  establishment  of  a  Direct  In- 
vestment Fund  for  use  by  the  Corporation  to 
make  loans  to  firms  privately  owned  or  of 
mixed  private  and  public  ownership  for  de- 
velopment projects  in  tlie  developing  coun- 
tries as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  21— Adminwtroftre  fjr- 
prnsr^,  AID  Appropriates  $61,000,000  in- 
stead of  $50,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $51,125,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment    No.    22. — Admtnistrative    ex- 
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penses.  State  Department:  Approprlatea  $3,- 
700.000  Instead  of  $3,500,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $3,730,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Military  Assistance 

Amendments  Nos.  23,  24,  25.  and  26—Mili- 
tary  assistance:  Insert  appropriate  section 
numbers:  appropriate  $350,000,000  aa  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  $454,500,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House;  delete  House  lan- 
gu.ige  earmarking  $54,500,000  for  the  Re- 
public of  China  as  proposed  by  the  Senate; 
and  Insert  clarifying  language  proposed  by 
the  Senate  with  reference  to  the  earmarking 
of  funds  for  Korea. 

In  view  of  the  reduced  authorization  for 
the  military  assistance  program  for  fiscal  year 
1970  ($75,000,000  below  the  budget  esti- 
mate), the  Committee  of  Conference  directs 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  $50,000,000 
earmarked  for  Korea,  the  remaining  $300,- 
000.000  shall  be  allocated  by  the  administra- 
tors of  the  program  according  to  priority  and 
need.  Such  action  is  in  keeping  with  the 
cwncept  that  the  military  assistance  program 
Is  presented  to  the  Congress  on  an  "Illustra- 
tive" basis. 

General   Provisions 

Amendment  No.  27. — Sec.  107  (b1  :  Deletes 
language  proposed  by  the  House  and  deleted 
by  the  Senate  prohibiting  the  furnishing  at 
economic  assistance  to  any  country  which 
provides  economic  assistance  to  Communist 
China. 

Amendment  No  28. — Sec.  113:  Makes  avail- 
able not  to  exceed  $9,000,000  for  research 
under  Sec.  205(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  instead  of  $8,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $10,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  29. — Sec.  119:  Restore  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  House  and  deleted  by 
the  Senate  directing  the  withholding  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  In  an  amount  equivalent 
to  the  amount  spent  by  any  underdeveloped 
country  for  the  purchase  of  sophisticated 
weapons  systems. 

Amendment  No.  30. — Sec.  120:  Conforms 
section  number. 

Amendment  No.  31. — Sec.  121:  Reported  In 
technical  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  will  oSer  a  motion  to  re- 
store the  language  proposed  by  the  House 
and  deleted  by  the  Senate  precluding  the 
transfer  of  development  loan  funds  to  Inter- 
national lending  Institutions,  with  an 
amendment  conforming  certain  section  niun- 


bers  In  this  bill  to  appropriate  section  num- 
bers In  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969. 

TFTLC    n rOREIGN    Mn.rTABT    CBEOn    SALES 

Amendment  No.  32. — Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  appropriating  $275,000,- 
000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act.  Due  to  the  lack  of  au- 
thorization for  this  program  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  the  Committee  of  Conference  reluctant- 
ly agrees  to  the  Senate  proposal  to  delete 
without  prejudice  this  Item  from  the  bill. 
TrrLE  in — foreign  assistance   iothek) 

Amendment  No.  33.— Conforms  title  num- 
ber. 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  Pre.sidcnf 
Peace  Corps 

Amendment  No.  34. — Appropriates  $98,450.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$95,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Department  of  the  Army — Civil  Functions 

Ryukyu  Islands,  Army,  Administration 

Amendment  No.  35. — Appropriates  $18,790,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$14,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  36. — Makes  available  $3,- 
151,000  for  administrative  and  Information 
expenses  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead 
of  $3,100,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

TITLE  IV — EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  Of  THE  UNITED 


Amendment  No.  37. — Conforms  title  num- 
ber. 

Amendment  No.  38. — Limitation  on  pro- 
gram activity:  Makes  available  $3,427,413,000 
for  the  program  of  the  Bank  In  fiscal  year 
1970  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $2,- 
537,343,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  39. — Makes  available  $2,- 
420,000,000  of  the  Bank's  program  activity 
(amendment  number  38)  for  equipment  and 
services  loans  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  In- 
stead of  $1,972,200,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  40. — Administrative  ex- 
penses: Makes  available  $5,548,000  for  admin- 
istrative expenses  of  the  Bank  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $5,280,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

TmX  V — GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  41. — Conforms  title  num- 
ber. 

Amendment  No.  42. — Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  prohibiting  the  expendi- 
ture of  any  funds  In  excess  of  those  author- 


ized  to  be  appropriated  for  the   fiscal  year 
1970. 

Otto   E.   Passman, 

John   J.   Roonet. 

JtTLiA   Butler   Hansen, 

Jeffret  Cohelan, 

Clarence  D.  Long, 

George  Mahon, 

Garner  E.  Shbiver. 

Silvio  O.  Conte, 

Chaklotte  T.  Reid. 

Donald  W.  Riegel,  Jr  , 

Prank  T,  Bow. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  he  House. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  15149)  making  appro- 
priations for  foreign  assistance  and  re- 
lated programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  statement 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

Mr.  GROSS  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  sisk  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  statement  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  we  are  crossing  over  the  same  bridge 
we  crossed  on  December  20,  when  the 
House  conferees  brought  back  a  confer- 
ence report  on  the  foreign  aid  appro- 
priation bill,  but  so  that  it  may  be  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  I  should  like  to 
read  some  statistics  that  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  Members  of  the  House,  and 
in  the  extension  of  my  remarks  I  shall 
insert  a  table  on  the  conference  action 
on  the  various  items  in  the  bill : 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RELATED  PROGRAMS  APPROPRIATION  BILL.   FISCAL  YEAR  1970 (H.R.  15149)-C0NF£RENCE  SUMMARY 

TITLE  l-FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 


Aftncy  and  ittn 


N(w    budiet  Bud{«t  estlmatei 

(abligational)  of  new  (oblii*- 

authority.  tlonal)  tuthorm, 

1969  1970 


New  budgjt 

(obliiational) 

authority 

recommeflded 

in  Housa  bill 


New  budiiet 

(obligational) 

authority 

racommendid 

in  Senate  bill 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

by  conference 

action 


Conference  action  compared  with — 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority.  1969 


Budget  estimates 
of  new  (obliga- 
tional) authority. 
1970 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  bill 


New    budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  b,ll 


FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Economic  assistanea 

Technical  assistance 

Worldwide 

Alliance  lor  progress 

Multilateral  organizations  . 
American  schools  and  hospitals 

abroad  

Special   foreign   currency 

program..  

Indus      Basin      Development 

Fund,  grants  

Indus      Basin      Development 

Fund,  loans 

Supporting  assistance -.. 

Mullilater-I  organizations 

Prototype  desalting  plant 

UNRWA  (Arab  refugees) 

Contingency  fund 

Alliance  tor  Progress,  De- 
velopment loans 

Development  loans 


J337,  300,  000 

(167,000,000) 

(81,500,000) 

(88, 800, 000) 

14,600,000 

(5,100.000).. 

17,600,000 

12, 000, 000 
365, 000, 000 
19,600,000  .. 


>  {463, 120, 000 
(224, 500, 000) 
(116,000,000) 
(122,620,000) 


$313, 800, 000 
(150,000,000) 
(75,000,000) 
(88,800,000) 


>  12,900,000  24,050,000 


•  7,530,000 

<  820, 000 
•514,600,000 


7, 530, 000 


»96, 870,  000 
(183,500,000) 
(90, 750, 000) 
(122,620,000) 

24, 550, 000 

(6,000,000) 

7,530,000 


300,000,000    414,600,000 


J353,  2S0,  000 
(166.753,000) 
(81.500.000) 
(105,000,000) 

25, 900, 000 

(3,000.000) 

7,  530, 000 

395,000,000' 


S,  000, 000 

755, 000. 000 
300,000,000 


•40,000,000 

'437,SO0.O0e 
•675,500,000 


20,mooo 

1,000,000 
10,000,000 

200,000,000 
285,000,000 


1,000,000 
15, 000, 000 

337,500,000 
350,000,000 


20, 000, 000 

1,000,000 

12,  500, 000 

255, 000,  000 
300, 000,  000 


-J15,950,000  -$109,870,000      -J39.4b0,0O0       -$43.6:3,000 

(-250,000)  (-57,750,000)    (  +  16.750,000)    (-16,750,000) 

(-34,500,000)      (-6,500,000)      (-9,250,000) 

(-16,200,000)  (-17,620,000)    ( -r  16,  200, 000)    (-17,620,000) 

+  11,300,000  +13,000,000         +1,850,000          +1,350,000 

(-2,100,000)  (  +  3,000,000)      ( -r  3, 000, 000)      (-3.000,000) 

-10,070.000  .  

-12.000,000  -820,000 .   . 

+  30,000.000  -119,600,000        +95.000,000        -19,600,000 

-19,600,000 

+  20,000,000  +20,000,000  +20,000,000 

+1,000,000  +1,000.000  - ,.         . 

-r7, 500, 000  -27,500,000          +2,500,000          -2,500,000 

-182,500,000        +55,000,000        -82  500  000 

-375.500,000        +35,000,000        -50,000,000 


Footnotes  at  end  at  teble. 
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rORflCN  ASSISTANCF  »N0  RfL»TCO  PROCUSMS  APPROPRIATION   BILL    FISCAL  YCAR  1970  (H  R    1-,I49)    COSFfRfNCf  SUMMARY     Conlmufd 

IiiLt  I-  FORUGS  ASSISTANCE-  Conlinu»iJ 


AgeiiCf  ind  iiem 

FUNDS    APPROPRIATED    TO 
iHt    PRtSlOtNT— Con 

Fcononiic    (uiittnc* 

A'lmmistfiit'ie  e«pen$es 
Ax) 
SUte 

Su6tolll   economic  15- 
Sistanc« 

W'  Ijrj  issistjxe 

S«c   'iHM.tY    Chini 
S«   i04<()>     KoiM 

Totji.  Iille  I    ne*  budt- 
et  (obiiga'ionji) 
autttof'ty  foretgn 
aiSi^Unce  ' 


Militafy  credit  sale^ 


Ne«    budget 

(oblljat'Onal) 

juthoi>t>. 
1969 


&1  000.000 
3  500  OO"! 


I  380  600  UOO 
375.  000,  000 


1.755.600.000 


Budget  eslrirjtrs 

ol  ne«  (obliga- 

lion»l)  lulhoiity. 

1970 


•  ITS  000  000 

54  250  OOO 
3  800  QUO 


2  285  020,  000 
>•  'I  425. 000. 000 


N**   budget 

(obiigationji) 

iuthoiity 

recommended 

in  House  bill 


Nf*»   budget 

(ubtigattonal) 

iulhontt 

reconiinemled 

III  Senate  bill 


New    buflttet 

(aUigjIical) 

au'hO'ilf 

'(■commended 

bi  tunleieitce 

action 


ConleteiKC  Ktwn  compaied  with 


Budget  estimates 

New  budget       ot  new  (obliga 

(ob<igalioi>al)     tioiai)  Jultiu'itv 

aultioiity   1969  \'i'v 


New   budget 

(obligational) 

autlrarity 

recommended 

in    HfjuSe    bill 


New    budget 

(obligalional) 

aulhoiity 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 


(75  000  n<0  137  500  000 


$50  000.  UOU 

3  5oa  oou 


t   194  880  000 

454.  500.  000 

(54.500.000) 

(50.000.000) 


51  125  noo 

3  730  000 


I  676  905  000 
350.000,000 


51  000  ooo 
3  700  000 


\n  500  uoo 

(^200.  000 


I  462  380  000        ^81.780  000 
350.000.000        -25.000.000 


M7  500  000 

-  3.  250  000 
-100  000 


-822  640  0<J0 
-75,000.000 


«7  500.000       -J37  500.  OOii 


( 50.  000.  000)         ( 50  noo.  1)00)     (  .  50.  000.  000)       (  •  50.  OOO.  000) 


I.  000  000 
■200.000 


■  267  500  'JOO 

-104, ')00.  000 
(  -  54.  bOO.  000) 


-125.000 
-30  000 


-214  525  mm 


2.710,  ICa  000  ■•  1.649,  380.000      2.  026. 9»5.  OMl       I.  8l.- .  l80  000 


16.  780.  000         -897.640.000 


163.000,000      -214.525, 'Juu 


TITLF  II- FOREIGN  MILITARY  CREDIT  SAKS 
296.000.000  275,000.000  275,000.000  -296.000.000         -275.000.000       -275.000,000  .. 

TITLE   III     FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  (OTH(R) 


FUNDS   APPROPRIATED   TO 

THE   PRESIDENT 

Peace  Corps 

102  000  000 

«  101   100  000 

95  000  00(1 

98  450  000 

9f  450  000 

3  550  000 

limitation  on  administrative 
(ipenses 

(79  500  OOO) 

'    (30  600.  000) 

(J(^  100  Ortl) 

,30  ino  noo) 

(30  l«i  000) 

(  <  600,  000) 

DEPARTMENT   OF   THE 

ARM*     Civil   FUNCTIONS 

Rvukyu  Islands,  Army,  ad- 
ministration 

20  772  000 

.'0  651  (»I0 

14  OOU  1100 

18  79ii  000 

18  790  tno 

-  1  982  000 

Reappropiiation  ol  unobligated 
baiaxes 

1   847  UOO 

1  847  000 

1   847  000 

•  1   847  (100 

DtPASrMENT   OF    MfALTH 

EDUCATION    AND   *tLFARf 

Assistance  to  ieluge«s   n  the 
U '11  ted  Stales 

69  774  000 

87  287  f«i 

»'   'S?  110(1 

87  282  KIO 

87  282  000 

.17  508.000 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Migration  and  relugee  assist- 
ance 

5  511   "00 

5  511  000 

5  511  000 

5  511   UOO 

5  511  000 

F  ,sr>j   APPROPRIATED  TO 

THt   PRfSIOtNT 

As.ai  Oe.eiotment  Bank 

20  000.000 

20,000.000 

20  oat  000 

20  000  000 

20.000.000 

Inter  American  O«,eiopnieiil 
Bank 

505  880  000 

30(1  000  000 

300  000  000 

300  000  000 

300.000  000 

-  205  880  000 

International  De.eWpment 
Associatw 

160.  000  000 

K  160  000  000 

160  noo  000 

160  noo  000 

160  000  000 

Total  title  III    new 

budget  (abhgationai) 
autttortty   loreign  as- 
sistance (other) 

8«1  937  1)00 

694  544  000 

t>81  640  uOO 

691  880,000 

691   an  UUJ 

-192  057  000 

-2  650,000  +3450000 

(       VM'   f«l)  .    

-!  g*i  000  •  4  790  000 
.  I  847  000 


2,664  UOO 


8  24u  000 


TITU  W-tXPORT-IMPORT   BANK  OF   THE   UNITED  STATtS 


limiUtionon  oogtamactivily.    (2,  5W,  050.  OOO)  >   (3.427.413.000)  (2.537.343.000)  (3.427.413.000)  (3.427.413.000)  (+875.363.000) 
Limitstion  on  admmistfat've 
ei.^enses  (4.932.000)         ••  (5. 548.  OOO)  (5.280.000)  (5.548,000)  (5.548.000)  (+616,000) 


(+890,070.000) 
(+268.000) 


Total   title  iV    Eiport- 
Import  ^nk 

Grand  total   new  budget 
(oiiigalionai)  author- 
ity  all  'iliei  ol  bill 
Co'SiSling  of 

0«*inite  appropriations 
Reappropriation  ol  un- 
obligated balances 


(2.  556. 982.  OOO)      (3. 432.  «1. 000)  (2.542.623.000)  (3.432.961.000)  (3.432.961.000)  (  +  875.979.000) 


(^890.338.000) 


2  93i  537  000 
2  935.  537  000 


3  679.564.000      2.608.028,000      2  718.785,000      2  504.260.000 
3.679.564,000      2.606,173,000      2. 716. 938.  OOO      2.502,413.000 


I  847.000 


.847,000 


.847.000 


-431.277.000     -1.175.304.000      -103,760,000     -J214. 525, 000 

-433.124,000    -1,177,151,000      -103,760,000      -214,525,000 

+  1,847.000  +1,847.000     .   


1  IrKludei  J238  62Q  0()«-'  ieouesle<;   "  h    Doc   91    1 1.' 

Ixludes  reduction  ot  12 oOO.'JO.'  lequesled  m  H    Dk   91    132 

Includes  reduction  ot  Ji}4  820  TO  requested  in  M   [J«   91    132 
'  iricludes  reduction  ol  J18  1*1  OOi/  requested  m  H    Doc   91    132 

Includes  reduction  ol  (400  300  requested   n  H   Dx   91    132 

lnc*ud»s  reducrion  or  $1"  00(1  OIH  requested    n  M   Doc   91    13? 

Includes  reduction  ol  152. SO    «>)  ie<juested  n   M    D«   91    132 
•  Includes  reiluction  ot  J44  50«J '."iij  requested  111  H    Doc    91    1 J2 

Islinur*  ."qjested  in  H   Doc   91    .12 
I    fstuii.ites  io(   programs  in  Vietnam    Laos,   Tbailam),   tre«  word  forces    n   Vietnam    NATO 
ailmtruc'urr  .ind  Inlernalionjl  Military  Heidquan«rs  are  ikm  contained   n  Detense  Departmtnt 
tslin  ales 


■  Includes  t^.OOO, 00(1  requested  in  H   Dk   91   140, 

>2  Unobligated  balances  as  ot  June  30,  1968.  ruppropriattd. 

"  Unobligated  balarxes  reappropnaled 

"  Includes  reduction  ol  {8.760.000  requested  in  H  Doc  91   lOa 

u  IrKludes  reduction  ol  {300,000  requtsted  in  H  Doc  91   100 

■•  Estimate  requested  in  H   Doc  91   117 

K  Includes  U90  070  000  requested  m  S  Doc  91  43 

*  Includes  1268  000  requested  in  S  Doc  91  43. 
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Title  I  of  the  (inference  bill — the  so- 
called  foreign  aid  program— is  $56,780,000 
above  the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1969.  However,  there  are  several  Itema 
in  title  I  of  the  bill  this  year  that  were 
not  in  the  bill  last  year,  such  as  the  new 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion, the  prototype  desalting  plant,  and 
several  schools  In  Israel  that  are  being 
fimded  for  the  first  time  by  this  bill.  So 
by  any  true  comparison,  title  I  of  the  bill 
is  lower  than  the  appropriation  for  the 
same  purposes  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

In  comparison  to  the  budget  request 
for  title  I.  the  conference  report  now 
before  the  House  is  $897,640,000  below 
the  budget  estimates — one  of  the  larger 
reductions  made  in  the  so-called  foreign 
aid  program  sin<%  its  inception. 

Contrary  to  the  behef  of  some  Mem- 
bers, we  have  upheld  our  record  this  year 
by  not  yielding  as  much  money  to  the 
Senate  as  they  yielded  to  the  House.  Title 
I  of  the  conference  bill  is  $163  million 
above  the  House  bUl,  but  it  Is  $214,525,- 
000  below  the  Senate  bill, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  necessary 
to  ejtplain  again  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  that  we 
are  now  considering  the  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriaUon  bUl  for  fiscal  1970,  7  months 
after  the  fiscal  year  started. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  waited 
patiently  for  many  long,  long  months  for 
the  legislative  committees  to  act. 

We  waited  until  December  8  and  then 
It  became  necessary  for  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  to  go  before  the  Rules 
Committee  to  ask  for  a  rule  waiving 
points  of  order  so  we  could  bring  this 
appropriation  bill  to  the  floor  before 
the  first  session  of  the  91st  adjourned 
sine  die. 

The  authorization  bill  was  then  going 
through  the  Congress  but  final  action  on 
that  bill  was  subsequent  to  the  passage 
of  the  House  resolution  waiving  points 
of  order  on  the  appropriation  bill.  The 
Senate  passed  the  apprc^riation  bill  on 
December  18.  We  went  to  conference  on 
December  19  and  after  we  had  reached  a 
complete  and  fair  agreement  with  the 
Senate  conferees — and  I  believe  they 
were  unanimous  In  a(xepting  the  con- 
ference agreement — we  brought  the  con- 
ference bin  back  to  the  House.  The  House 
approved  the  action  of  its  conferees  but 
the  other  body  turned  down  the  recom- 
mendation of  their  conferees.  It  was  not 
necessarily  because  of  any  controversial 
item  in  this  bill  which  prompted  that 
action,  even  though  the  other  body  used 
that  as  an  excuse  to  some  extent  in  turn- 
ing down  the  bill.  In  my  opinion  it  was 
simply  because  of  their  inaction  on  the 
authorization  bill,  which  forced  us  to  take 
action  earlier  than  the  normal  legislative 
process. 

What  Is  the  point?  We  realized  we 
could  not  legislate  on  two  bills  and  that 
we  should  either  move  on  the  House  ap- 
propriation bill  which  passed  with  a  rule 
waiving  points  of  order,  or  we  should 
move  on  the  authorization  bill  that  was 
signed  into  law  subsequent  to  our  depar- 
ture for  home  on  sine  die  adjournment 
on  December  23. 

Realizing  we  should  expedite  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Congress,  I  went  back  Into 


conference  with  our  great  House  con- 
ferees. We  were  unanimous  that  we  must 
make  some  compromise  if  we  were  to 
have  this  bill  enacted  into  law  before  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year.  We  took  two  ex- 
ceptions to  the  conference  bill  which  was 
before  the  House  last  December.  One  was 
that  we  reduced  the  military  assistance 
program  appropriation  by  $54.5  million — 
to  $350  million — so  as  to  bring  it  into 
complismce  with  the  authorization  bill. 
In  making  that  reduction  we  also  deleted 
the  language  which  earmarked  the  $54.5 
million  for  the  Republic  of  China. 

I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  never  in 
the  history  of  the  Congress  can  I  find 
any  record  where  the  legislative  bcxlies, 
as  well  as  the  subcommittee,  the  full 
Coounittee  on  Appropriations,  and  the 
conference  committee  had  10  separate 
and  distinct  votes  supporting  the  ear- 
marking of  $54.5  million  for  the  Republic 
of  China.  Each  time  this  item  was  singled 
out  the  vote  was  about  2  to  1.  In  the 
House  subcommittee  the  vote  was  2  to  1 
to  keep  the  money  for  China  in  the  bill. 

It  was  the  same  vote  to  keep  fimds  for 
the  Republic  of  Korea  out  of  the  bill.  We 
moved  to  the  full  c(»nmittee  and  the  vote 
again  was  2  to  1  to  ke^  the  funds  for 
China  in  the  bill,  and  the  same  vote  to 
keep  fimds  for  Korea  out  of  the  bill.  A 
motion  to  recommit  the  first  conference 
report  cm  December  20  was  soimdly  de- 
feated. However,  the  House  conferees, 
were  willing  to  make  a  compromise,  and 
the  conference  report  before  you  reflects 
that  compromise — the  earmarking  of 
$54.5  million  for  the  Republic  of  China 
Is  not  in  the  bUl. 

I  am  inserting  a  table  which  reflects 
the  10  separate  votes  concerning  the  ear- 
nmrking  of  funds  for  our  great  ally,  the 
Republic  of  China: 

HISTORY  OF  FUNDS  FOR  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA  IN 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Yeas        Nays 


Authotization  bilKH.R.  14SB0): 

Nov.  20.  1969— Adopted  Sikts  amend- 
ment to  include  (54.500,000,000  tor 

Chine 176 

No».  20, 1969— Final  passace,  includini 

China  funds 176 

Appropriations  bill  (H.R.  1SI49): 

Dec.  3, 1969— SabcomRiiltee— Motion  to 

include  )54,SO0,0OO,00O  tor  China I 

Dec  8,  1969— Full  committee — Motion 

to  delete  China  funds 11 

Dec.  9. 1969: 

House  floor— Motion  to  retain  $S4,- 
500,000,000  for  China  (Broom- 
field  substituti  tor  Conta  motion 

to  delete) 250 

Final  passage,  including  China  funds.       200 
Dec.    19.    1969— Conference    action- 
agreement  to  retain  China  funds: 

House  conferees 9 

Senate  conferees —  8 

Dec.  20,  1969— Hovso  actioii  on  confer- 
ence report: 
Conte  motion  to  recommit  deleting 

China  funds 136 

House  adopted  conference  report 
including  China  funds 181 


170 
163 

4 

21 


142 

195 


220 

174 


I  believe  the  Republic  of  China  is  one 
of  our  strongest  allies.  The  President  of 
the  Republic  of  China  is  one  of  our  great 
world  leaders  and  has  done  much  for 
Uie  cause  of  freedom.  Nationalist  China 
Is  becoming  very  important  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  because  of  Its 
location  in  the  Far  East.  In  my  opinion 
it  is  very  important  that  we  give  as  much 
aissistance  as  we  can   to   one   of   our 


staunchest  friends  to  help  them  help 
themselves. 

Another  compromise  we  made,  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  on  fimds  for  some  schools 
in  Israel.  Both  the  House  and  Senate 
appropriation  bills  contained  fimds  for 
schools  in  Israel — generally  speaking, 
pursuant  to  what  the  authorization  bill 
of  each  body  recommended.  To  get  this 
matter  under  control,  when  we  went  to 
our  second  conference  on  this  bill,  we 
reluctantly  agreed  to  strike  out  all 
schools  in  Israel  that  were  not  author- 
ized. The  schools  that  were  authorized 
are  properly  fimded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  also  insisted  on  pre- 
serving the  integrity  of  the  House.  The 
conference  report  before  us  today  con- 
tains the  following  statement: 

In  complying  with  Senate  Instructions  to 
rewrite  the  legislation  In  compliance  with 
the  authorization  bill,  the  conlereee  are  in 
no  way  conceding  that  their  prior  action  was 
not  legal  and  valid,  based  on  precedent.  But 
in  an  effort  to  expedite  the  business  of  Con- 
gress, the  Committee  of  Conference  has  made 
every  effort  to  conform  this  blU  to  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1969,  which  was  en- 
acted subsequent  to  the  action  by  the  House 
and  Senate  on  the  appropriation  bill. 

I  believe  this  is  as  good  a  conference 
report  as  we  could  possibly  bring  back  to 
you,  Mr.  Speaker.  Certainly  I  hope  it  will 
be  adopted  by  both  bodies  so  that  it  can 
be  signed  into  law  and  we  can  commence 
our  hearings  on  the  fiscal  year  1971  ap- 
propriation report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  frcan  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  only  want  to  say  in  connection  with 
this  conference  report  that  I  am  tliank- 
ful  for  small  favors.  I  realize  that  the 
legislative  committee  of  which  I  esa.  a 
member  did  a  poor  job  on  this  bill  inso- 
far as  cutting  it  down  is  concerned  with 
respect  to  the  needs  of  this  country,  and 
the  financial  crisis  it  faces.  In  the  short 
time  that  I  have  had  to  look  at  this  con- 
ference report,  I  note  that  apparently 
the  House  knuckled  under  to  the  Senate 
about  14  times  and  the  Senate  knuckled 
under  to  the  House  about  once.  I  note 
that  the  gentleman  previously  stated  this 
conference  report  provides  about  $56 
million  more  than  was  appropriated  last 
year  instead  of  a  cut  in  foreign  aid. 

TTius,  Instead  of  cutting  foreign  aid 
this  year,  an  action  which  the  country 
needed  so  badly,  this  bill  is  $56  million 
higher  than  last  year,  for  a  total  of  more 
than  $1.8  billion.  Again  I  say  that  I  am 
thankful  for  small  favors — that  the  for- 
eign handout  program  was  not  increased 
even  more,  but  I  most  certainly  will  vote 
against  the  conference  report. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  jielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

At  the  risk  of  being  repetitious.  I  can 
say  that  there  are  several  items  in  this 
year's  bill  that  were  not  in  last  years 
bill.  For  example,  $37.5  million  for  OPIC, 
funds  for  schools  In  Israel,  the  prototype 
desalting  plant,  and  so  on,  which  is  why 
this  year's  bill  is  higher  than  last  years. 
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I  might  say  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  that  if  I  had  my  way  the 
bill  w  ould  have  been  low  er.  but.  of  course, 
I  am  only  one  of  the  12  members  of  the 
House  conferees  and  we  do  have  to  com- 
promise. 

However.  I  can  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  since  I  have  l)een  a  Member  of  the 
House  I  have  never  voted  for  a  foreign 
aid  authorization  bill  which  the  Con- 
gress, in  Its  wisdom,  passes  each  year  au- 
thorizing and  establishing  a  foreign  aid 
program  funding  ceihng 

Due  to  this  fact  and  becau.se  I  am  a 
riemt>er  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee,  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  spi.'nd  many  h'>uis  looking  for 
area.s  to  reduce  the  amount.s  authorized 
b%  law  But  I  mu-t  re.o»ini/.i-  the  fact  that 
with  the  privilege  of  seninn  as  chairman 
comes  the  responsibility  of  doing  a  good 
job  During  my  tenure  as  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee, 
the  aggregate  reduction  below  the  budget 
requests  for  foreign  aid  has  l>een  ap- 
proximately $12  billion  However  I  must 
also  give  credit  to  other  committees  and 
to  other  Members  of  Congress  tir  tiieir 
contribution  to  this  reduction 

As  I  stated  earlier.  I  would  have  voted 
for  a  lower  bill  One  of  the  reasons  is  due 
to  the  large  amount  of  foreign  aid  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations  requests 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive requested  The  bill  before  you  Ls 
only  one  •spigot"  of  the  total  as  can  be 
seen  in  the  table  below 
Netc    budgetary    ri-i^ncntj    for    au!horuatiun 

and  appropriation  /or  selected  p'ogra"'\  of 

foreign  assistance 

Foreign    .i.shlbl.«nce     imvitual 

securuyi    »2  710  020  000 

Receipts  and  recoveries  from 

previous  programs   .. .-  274  785  000 

MlUWrv    assistance    iin    De- 
fense budget  I -  ^      2    2.^11   900  000 

Economic  assistance  iln  De- 
fense budge'.  '       — -  -  "*'  "0*^  0*50 

Foreign  military  credit  sales 

fund    - - 275   000  000 

MAAO's.    ml&slons.    and  mll- 

proups 16«  800  000 

Ex  port -Import  Bank: 

Long-term  credits   --      1   872,200  000 

Regular    operations 570.423,000 

Export       expan.slons       pro- 
gram       -  -  1 00  000  OOO 

Pabllc  Law  480  (agricultural 

commodltlee)     986.600  000 

Inter-American  Development 

Bank    (PSO»    .- --  300  000  000 

Internalloaal      Development 
Asnoclatton 

1  Regular 160.000.000 

2  Supplemental      ..^  160  000.000 
Asian   Development   Bank 

Regular  contribution 20  000,  000 

Special    funds ---  35.000.000 

Peac«  Corp6 101.100.000 

Permanent      military      con- 
struction— Foreign  nations.  255   300  000 

Contributions     to     Interna- 
tional   organizations 130   187  000 

Educational       (foreign      and 

other  student*)    43  614.000 

Ryukyu   Islands   20  651  000 

Migrant*  fcnd  refuge«« 5.511.000 

Trust  Territories  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands 41.613.000 


Total  new  requests  for 
foreign   assistance..   10.  628.  303  000 

'S  Doc  No  91-43.  d»ted  Nov  24.  1969. 
Increased  the  total  amount  requested  for  the 
Bank  by  an  additional  •890.338.000 


Before  yielding  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Kansas  'Mr.  Shriver> 
I  want  to  say  that  we  have  a  very  won- 
derful subcommittee  Each  one  is  a  hard 
worker  Occasionally  we  disagree,  but  we 
do  so  without  being  di.sagreeable  I  want 
to  thank  the  distlngui.shed  gentleman 
from  Kansas  iMr  Shriver  ' .  the  ranking 
minority  member,  for  the  wonderful  co- 
operatlt)n  he  has  Klven  to  me  in  handling 
this  very  complex  and  controversial  bill. 
On  the  majority  side  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  lioin  New  York  'Mr 
RiiuNLY'.  who  ha.s  b«en  a  standi  sup- 
porter of  the  program  The  sentlewoman 
from  Washington  'Mrs  Hansen',  the 
gentleman  from  California  Mr  Cohe- 
LAN  ■ .  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  iMr. 
Long >  and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia Mr  Ml  FALL',  each  in  his  own  way. 
has  been  of  material  help  to  me  and  co- 
operative m  our  endeavors  to  write  a 
good  piece  of  appropriation  legislation 
I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.-.--achusetts  'Mr  Conte  ' ,  who  evi- 
dently understands  this  legLslation  as 
well  as  any  other  Member  of  this  House 
It  wo'ild  appear  occasionally  we  have 
disagreements  He  is  a  very  hard  worker 
ana  able  Congressman.  I  want  to  thank 
h;:ii  lor  hLs  cooperation 

I  want  to  also  tliank  the  Kentlewoman 
from  Illinois  'Mrs  Reid'.  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  'Mr  Riegle'. 
who  have  been  very  cooperative  and 
have  made  my  Job  a  lot  easier 

Mr  SHRIVER  Mr  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  PASSMAN  I  am  glad  to  \  leld  to 
tlie  distinguished  gentleman 

Mr  SHRIVER.  Mr  Speaker  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  our  chair- 
man, who  has  been  hardworking  and 
diligent  throughout  the  year  on  this  bill. 
He.  too.  IS  very  wL^e  and  familiar  with  all 
of  the  provusions  contained  in  the  bill 

I  ruse  to  concur  in  the  statement  made 
by  the  clmirman  concerning  this  con- 
ttrence  report. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  do  not  Intend  to  lake 
much  time,  becau.se  it  would  be  a  replay 
of  v\  hat  was  said  in  December  when  this 
conference  repwrt  was  before  this  body. 
The  main  change  from  the  prior  con- 
ference report  on  this  bill  is  that  the 
House  recedes  relative  to  military  assist- 
ance for  jets  for  Taiwan.  This  is  in  keep- 
ing with  a  very  decisive  vote  on  tills 
matter  In  the  other  body  And  I  might 
add  that  in  my  judgment  this  Is  a  good 
compromise,  and  I  urge  all  of  you  to  sup- 
[X)rt  the  conference  report 

Before  we  vote  on  the  conference  re- 
port I  would  remind  you  of  other  items 
than  economic  assistance  and  military 
assistance  which  are  contained  in  this  bill 
and  which  in  my  opinion  are  important 
to  thus  country. 

With  reference  to  a  question  just  asked 
of  the  chairman  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa  'Mr  Gross i  rela- 
tive to  reductions  and  increases,  I  might 
say  that  one  increase  was  for  supporting 
assistance  I  think  this  is  important,  par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  the  Viet- 
namization  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  The 
sum  of  $395  million  Ls  appropriated  here 
for  Vietnamizing  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
directed  toward  a-ssisting  the  President 
in  connection  with  the  culmination  of 
that  war, 


I  would  also  remind  the  Members  that 
when  we  voted  for  some  of  these  specific 
items  contained  in  this  bill  they  were 
passed  by  overwhelming  votes  on  the  au- 
thorization acts.  For  instance,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Peace  Corps,  when  we  voted 
on  this  item  the  vote  was  282  to  52;  for 
the  Ryukyu  Islands,  284  to  80;  for  the 
Cuban  refugee  program,  that  was 
adopted  on  a  voice  vote :  for  the  migrants 
and  refugees,  that  was  adopted  on  a 
voice  vote:  for  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  the  vote  was  293  to  80:  for  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  the 
vote  was  275  to  122:  for  the  Interna- 
tional Development  A.ssoclation  the  vote 
was  247  to  150:  and  for  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  the  vote  was  376  to  19. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  lot  of  other 
things  contained  in  the  bill  besides  mili- 
tary a.sslstance  and  economic  assistance 
m  connection  with  foreign  operations. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report 

Mr  CONTE  Mr  Spt-aker.  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  PASSMAN  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguislied  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr  CONTE  At  the  outset,  Mr 
Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished and  honorable  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  iMr.  Pass- 
man ' .  for  his  kind  remarks.  We  have 
worked  together  for  12  years  now  on  one 
of  the  most  difficult  bills  that  any  com- 
mittee has  to  bring  before  the  House. 
Not  only  is  it  one  of  the  most  vexing 
bills,  but  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  un- 
popular bills 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  pleased  with 
this  conference  report.  I  know  that  a 
lot  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  voted  against  the  one  that  we  con- 
sidered in  December  1969.  This  con- 
ference report  is.  however.  difTerent.  and 
for  this  reason  I  urge  them  to  vote  for 
it  The  bill  before  us  now  for  considera- 
tion is  much  better  than  the  one  we 
debated  in  December  It  no  longer  con- 
tains the  earmarking  of  $54.5  million 
for  Phantom  jets  for  the  Republic  of 
China. 

The  military  assisUnce  appropriation 
has  been  reduced  from  the  earlier 
Hoase-passed  level  of  $454  5  million  to 
$350  million. 

We  fought  hard  to  delete  the  money 
for  tho.se  Jets  to  China.  It  was  a  good 
victory  for  the  American  taxpayer  and 
for  the  appropriation  process  Itself. 

I  argued  over  and  over  again  that 
these  planes  were  never  oCBclally  re- 
quested. Therefore.  I  maintained  that 
we  should  wait  for  such  a  request  and 
then  hold  hearings  on  It. 

Moreover,  in  the  meantime  It  was 
disclosed  that  Taiwan  was  scheduled 
to  receive  a  squadron  of  older  P-104 
Starf^ghter  jets  this  year.  The  P-104 
Is  a  Jet  Interceptor,  which  is  a  defensive 
aircraft,  and  this  seems  logical  because 
the  argument  for  the  Phantoms  was  that 
they  were  needed  as  a  defense  against 
a  possible  attack  from  Red  China.  The 
Phantoms,  however,  were  fighter-bomb- 
ers, or  offensive  aircraft,  so  I  failed  to 
see  why  they  were  needed, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  add  a  personal 
comment.  Last  time  we  considered  this 
bill.  I  voted  against  it  for  the  first  time 
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m  my  12  years  in  khis  body  and  on  the 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee.  I  did 
so  because  I  strongly  objected  to  the 
procedures  employed  in  getting  the  Jet 
planes  in  the  bill. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  bill  now, 
but  in  50  doing,  I  think  a  few  things 
should  be  said  about  foreign  aid  gener- 
aUy. 

Last  year  saw  the  famous  Pearson 
Commission  repwrt  and  the  Jackson  re- 
port. This  year  will  see  the  Peterson  re- 
port. I  am  encouraged  by  the  efforts 
that  have  been,  and  are  being,  put  into 
such  reports  because  the  time  for  a  new 
approsMjh  to  foreign  aid  is  here. 

One  such  approach  would  be  to  mini- 
mize the  political  friction  that  can  exist 
between  donor  and  donee  when  we  have 
aid  on  a  bilateral  basis. 

A  broader  approach  that  would  also 
minimize  this  friction  would  be  to  em- 
phasize multilateral  rather  than  bilat- 
eral aid.  This  Is  something  that  I  have 
argued  for  for  many  years.  I  think  this  Is 
an  essential  step  to  a  more  effectively  run 
aid  program. 

Another  approach  concerns  military 
aid.  I  have  long  believed  that  economic 
assistance  should  take  priority  over  mili- 
tary assistance.  The  problem  with  the 
foreign  aid  bill  as  we  have  known  It  over 
the  years  is  that  It  greatly  underplays 
the  real  extent  of  military  assistance. 
The  scales  of  aid  are  lopsided  in  favor 
of  the  military  program,  and  this  has 
meant.  In  many  cases,  reductions  in  eco- 
nomic programs. 

To  be  more  specific,  the  bill  for  fiscal 
1970  contains  $1.4  billion  in  economic 
assistance  under  title  I.  Military  assist- 
ance totals  $350  million  in  title  I.  But 
when  you  add  the  nearly  $2.5  billion  that 
is  funded  by  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriations, you  come  close  to  $3  billion 
in  military  assistance,  or  about  twice  the 
money  set  aside  for  economic  assistance. 

I  think  we  should  give  serious  thought 
to  handling  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram In  a  new  way.  Perhaps,  it  should 
be  limiped  together  with  all  the  other 
military  assistance  programs.  It  could 
then  be  looked  over  with  a  fine-tooth 
comb  in  connection  with  a  reappraisal  of 
total  U.S.  commitments  abroad. 

The  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  that  it  Is 
high  time  for  new  ideas  and  new  think- 
ing in  our  foreign  aid  program. 

T^e  Pearson  Commission  noted  that 
we  are  at  a  turning  point  in  the  drive  for 
economic  development.  Let  us  turn  in 
the  right  direction  and  keep  the  lights 
burning  for  the  developing  world. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 


Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  202,  nays  162,  not  voting  68, 
as  follows: 

(HoUNo.41 
YEAS— 202 


Adams 

Fish 

Nelseii 

Addabbo 

Foley 

Nix 

Albert 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

OHara 

Alexander 

Ford. 

OttlHKer 

Anderson, 

William  D. 

Passman 

Calif. 

Friedel 

Patten 

Anderson,  III. 

Fulton.  Pa 

Pelly 

Andrews, 

Gallagher 

Perkins 

N.  Dak. 

Garmatz 

Phllbln 

Annunzlo 

Glalmo 

Pike 

Arends 

Gibbons 

Pirnle 

Ashley 

Gilbert 

Podell 

Asploall 

Gray 

Powell 

Ayres 

Green.  Ores; 

Preyer,  N.C 

Barrett 

Green.  Pa 

Price,  111. 

Beall.  Md 

Gubser 

Prj'or,  Ark 

Belcher 

Gude 

Piiclnskl 

BeU.  Calif. 

Halpern 

Qule 

Btaggl 

Hamilton 

Railsback 

Blester 

Hanley 

Reid. lU. 

Bingham 

Hanna 

Reid.  NY. 

BUtnlk 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Reuss 

Boggs 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Rhodes 

BoUUig 

Hastings 

Riegle 

Bow 

Hathaway 

Rivers 

Brademas 

Helstoskl 

Roblson 

Brasco 

Hicks 

Rodlno 

Brooks 

Hogan 

Rogers,  Colo 

Broomfleld 

Horton 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Brotzman 

Howard 

Rooney.  Pa 

Brown,  Mich. 

Jacobs 

Rosenthal 

Buchanan 

Johnson,  Calif 

Roth 

Burke.  Mass. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Roybal 

Burton.  Calif. 

Karth 

Ruppe 

Bush 

Kastenmeler 

Ryan 

Button 

Kee 

St  Germain 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Keith 

St.  Onge 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

King 

Sandman 

Carey 

Kluczynskt 

SchneebeU 

Cederberg 

Koch 

Schwengel 

Celler 

Kuykendall 

Shriver 

Chlsholm 

Kyros 

Sisk 

Clark 

Lcggett 

Smith.  Iowa 

Clay 

McCarthy 

Springer 

Cohelan 

McCloskey 

Stafford 

Conable 

McDade 

Stanton 

Conte 

McEwen 

Stelger.  Wis, 

Corbett 

McKneally 

Stokes 

Coughlln 

Macdonald, 

Sullivan 

Culver 

Mass. 

Taft 

Daddarlo 

MacGregor 

Talcott 

Daniels.  N.J 

Madden 

Thompson.  N.J 

Davis.  WU. 

Mahon 

Thomson,  Wis 

Delaney 

Mathlas 

Tieman 

Dellenback 

Matsunat^a 

Udall 

Dennis 

May 

Vlgorlto 

DIggs 

Mayne 

Weicker 

Donohue 

Meeds 

Whalen 

Dulskl 

Mlkva 

White 

Edmondson 

Miller.  Call r 

Wlduall 

Edwards.  La 

Mlnlsh 

Wiggins 

EUberg 

Mink 

Wold 

Erlenbom 

Moorhead 

Wright 

Esch 

Morse 

Wydler 

Evans,  Colo 

Morton 

Yates 

FaUon 

Mosher 

Yatron 

Fascell 

Murphy.  Ill 

Zablockl 

Felehaii 

Murphy.  N,Y 

Zwach 

Flndley 

Nedzl 

NAYS— 162 

Aberuethy 

Clausen. 

Flowers 

Anderson, 

DonH. 

Flynt 

Tenn. 

Clawson,  Del 

Foreman 

Andrews.  Ala 

Cleveland 

Fountain 

BarUig 

Collier 

Frey 

Bennett 

Collins 

Puqua 

Betts 

Colmer 

Oaliflanakis 

BevlU 

Conyers 

Gaydos 

Blanton 

Cowger 

Gett>s 

Bray 

Crane 

Goldwater 

Brinkley 

Daniel.  Va 

Gonzalez 

Brock 

Davis,  Oa. 

Goodlln? 

Brown,  Calif. 

de  la  Garza 

Griffin 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Denney 

Gross 

Burleson,  Tex 

Derwlnskl 

G rover 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Devlne 

Hagan 

Burton,  Utah 

Dickinson 

Haley 

Ca&ery 

DingeU 

Hall 

Camp 

Dom 

Hammer- 

Carter 

Dowdy 

schmidt 

Casey 

Downing 

Harsba 

Chamberlain 

Duncan 

Harvey 

Chappell 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Clancy 

Fisher 

Henderson 

Hull 

Mills 

Skubltz 

Hungate 

Minshall 

Slack 

Hunt 

Mlze 

Smith.  Calif. 

Hutchinson 

Mizell 

Snyder 

Ichord 

MoUohan 

Staggers 

Jarman 

Montgomery 

Steed 

Johnson,  Pa 

Myers 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Jonas 

Natcher 

Stephens 

Jones.  NO 

Obey 

Stubbleheld 

Jones.  Tenn 

O'Konskl 

Stuckey 

ECazeu 

Olsen 

Taylor 

Kleppe 

O  Neal.  Ga 

Thompson,  Ga 

Kyi 

Pickle 

rtt 

Landgrebe 

Poatie 

Waggonner 

Landrum 

Puff 

Waldle 

Langen 

Pollock 

Wampler 

Latta 

Purrell 

Watkius 

Lennon 

Quillen 

Watson 

Lons;.  La 

Randall 

Watts 

Long.  Md 

Roberts 

Whalley 

Lowenstelri 

Roe 

Whltehurst 

Lujan 

Rollers.  Fla 

Whltten 

Lukens 

Roudebu&h 

Williams 

McClory 

Ruth 

Wilson,  Bob 

McClure 

Satterfleld 

Winn 

McDonald, 

Saylor 

Wyatt 

Mich, 

Sthadeberg 

Wylie 

Marsh 

Scherle 

Wyman 

Martin 

Scott 

Young 

MesklU 

Sebellus 

Zlou 

Michel 

Shipley 

Miller,  Ohio 

Slkes 

NOT  VOTING— 68 

Abbitt 

Frellnghuysen 

ONeUl.  Mass. 

Adair 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Patman 

Ashbrook 

Griffiths 

Pepper 

Berry 

Harrtngton 

Pettis 

Blackburn 

Hawkins 

Price,  Tex. 

Boland 

Hays 

Rarlck 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hubert 

Rees 

BroyhUl,  NO. 

Heckler,  Mass 

Relfel 

Burke.  Fla. 

Holifleld 

Rostenkowskl 

CabeU 

Hosmer 

Scheuer 

Corman 

Klrwan 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Cramer 

Lipscomb 

Stratton 

CunninghatT. 

Uoyd 

Symington 

Dawson 

Mcculloch 

Teague.  Calif. 

Dent 

McFall 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dwyer 

McMUlan 

Tunney 

Eckhardt 

Mallllard 

UUman 

Edwards.  Calif,  Mann 

Van  Deerlln 

E.sbleman 

Melcher 

Vander  Jagt 

Evlns.  Tenn 

Monagan 

Vanik 

Farbstein 

Morgan 

Wilson, 

Flood 

Moss 

Charles  H. 

Fraser 

Nichols 

Wolff 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  for.  with  Mr. 
Ashbrook  against, 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr,  Berry  against 

Mr.  Morgan  for.  with  Mr.  Adair  against 

Mrs  Hechler  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr 
Price  of  Texas  against. 

Mr.   Frellnghuysen   for,   with  Mr,   Cramer 
against. 

Mr.  Boland  for,  with  Mr.  Clancy  against. 

Mr.    Cabell    for.    with    Mr     Vander    Jagt 
against. 

Mr.  Corman  for.  with  Mr.  Relfel  against. 

Mr.  Dent  for,  with  Mr.  Lipscomb  against. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Burke 
of  Florida  against. 

Mr.    Farbstein    for.    with    Mr.    Eschleman 
against, 

Mr.    Rostenkowskl    for,    with    Mr     Pettis 
against. 

Mr.  Flood  for,  with  Mr.  Blackburn  against. 

Mr.  Holifleld  for.  with  Mr.  Broyhlll  of  North 
Carolina  against. 

Mr.  Stratton  for.  with  Mr.  Abbitt  against. 

Mr.    Harrington    for,    with    Mr,    McMillan 
against, 

Mr,  Charles  H   Wilson  for,  with  Mr,  Vanik 
against. 

Mr.  Wolff  for.  with  Mr.  Nichols  against, 

Mr.  McFall  for.  with  Mr.  Rartck  against 

Mr     Pepper    for,    with    Mr.    Van    Deerlln 
against 

Mr.  Patman  for.  with  Mr.  Hawkins  against. 

Mr   Monagan  for.  with  Mr.  Fraser  against. 

Mr.  Moss  for.  with  Mr.  UUman  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
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Mr    H/vys  wllh  Mr    Brown  of  Ohl-i 

Mr    Kirwan  with  Mr    Curmin«[h*m. 

Mrs   Gnfllths  with  Mrs    Dwryer 

Mr  Fulton  of  Tenne&sfe  wtlh  iti.  Teague 
I't  Cillfomla 

Mr   Mann  with  Mr   Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr    Melcher  with  Mr    MallUard 

Mr    Tunney  ^\it\  Mr    McCuUoch. 

Mr    Symington  with  Mr    Lloyd 

Mr    Rces  with  Mr    H  >snirr 

Mr  D.vwson  with  Mr  Scheuer 

Mr  Eckhardt  wirh  Mr  Edw.irdd  of  Call- 
Joriils. 

Mr  WILLIAM  D  FORD  changed  his 
v-)te  from  "nay    to    yea  " 

Messrs  LONG  of  Marylaiid  and  BAY- 
LOR changed  their  votes  from  '  yea  '  to 
■  nay  " 

The  result  of  the  \ote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

The  doors  were  ot)ened. 

AMENDMENTS     t.V     OISACRIi  Mf  NT 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the    first    amendment    In   disagreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  aniendmeiit  No  6  Pai^e  2  line  20 
Insert  the  f  Jilowlng  ".  except  projects  or 
activities  relating  to  the  reductlun  vi  pupu- 
Jatlon  growth." 

Motion  oikxrej  by   mr    p.\s5man 

Mr  PASSMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Pa&sman  mo\es  that  the  Hou^e  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  ihe  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  6  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the   next   amendment   In   disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sen.^te  amendment  No  8  On  pa4;e  3  line 
7  strike  out  •■».'4  050  000  '  and  liLsert  '  »24 - 
550  000 

MOTION    uitXKlD    BY     Ml      P\3&.MAV 

Mr.  PA^MAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  ofTer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Passman  mo-.es  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  tu  the  amendmeal  of 
the  Senate  numbered  8  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment.  a.<;  follows-  In  lieu  of 
the  .sum  proposed  by  said  amendment  In- 
sert    125  900.000  ■. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  m  disagreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S«nat«  amendment  No  31.  On  page  16 
atrike  out   lines   21    through   2J 

MOTION  ormrs  bt  mi    passman 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr    Speaker,  I  oCTer 
a  motion 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Passman  moves  th.nt  the  Hou.ie  recede 
from  ita  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  31  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows  Restore  the 
matter  stricken,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  121  None  of  the  funds  contained  in 
title  I  of  this  Act  may  t>e  used  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  section  40lia)(2)  of  the 
Foreign   Assistance  Act  of   1969 

'Sections  of  this  title  which  refer  to  au- 
thorizing le^slatlon  are  hereby  amended  to 
conform  to  the  appropriate  sections  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969  " 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  on  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LE.^\'E 

Mr.  PASSMAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  during  which 
to  extend  Uieir  remarks  on  the  confer- 
ence report  ju.-^t  adopted 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gcntleinan  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  ob.icction. 


EMPLOYER  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR 
JOINT  INT)L^rRY  PROMdTION  OF 
PRODUCTS 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Tenne.s.M-e.  Mr. 
SiK-akcr.  by  din><"tion  of  tlie  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  call  up  Hou.se  Resolution  791 
and  a^  for  Its  immediate  con.sideratlon 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  a-s 
follows 

H     RfS    791 

/?•  ,"i'i  f(f  Tlirtt  up»Tn  the  adopt  ion  of  this 
rf';..iutu.ii.  It  sh.iU  be  In  order  to  move  tliat 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  <>f  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  iH  R 
860i  to  amend  section  302ic)  of  the  I.abor- 
M.uiagement  Relntlons  .\ct.  1947.  t<i  permit 
employer  contributions  for  Joint  Industry 
promotKn  of  products  In  cert.Un  Instances. 
After  general  deb.itc  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bin  and  shall  conUniie  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  ch.iirm.in  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  tdur.i- 
tlon  and  Labor,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
Hmendment  und<>r  the  five-minute  rule  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  conslder.itlon  of  the 
bin  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  anrl  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  que*tlon  shall  be  ron.sld- 
ered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  p.uss,ice  without  Intervening 
motion  except  o:i   nictlon   to  recommit 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  'Mr  Anderson*  Is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speakrr,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  IllinoLs  iMr.  Anderson*. 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  time 
a.'?  I  may  consume 

Mr  Speaker.  House  Resolution  791  pro- 
vides an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general 
debate  for  consideration  of  H  R  860  to 
amend  section  302'c'  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act,  1947.  to  per- 
mit employer  contrlbuiioiis  for  Joint  in- 
dustry promotion  of  products  In  certain 
In.-itances 

H  R  860  would  authorize  a  trust  to 
cotViist  of  equal  numbers  of  representa- 
tives of  employers  and  employees  whose 
sole  purpose  would  be  to  finance  the  pro- 
motion of  products  used  in  the  construc- 
tion Industry  In  such  areas  as  public  rela- 
tions, research  and  development,  market 
development,  and  publication  of  tech- 
nical Information  about  the  product 

It  would  be  financed  by  employers 
through  contributions  arrived  at  by  mu- 
tually agreeable  labor  and  management 
collective  bargaining  agreements  on  an 
agreed  upon  "cenus  per  hour,  per  em- 
ployee" basis  Bargaining  over  the  estab- 
ILshment  of  such  a  fund  would  be  per- 
missive for  both  labor  and  management. 
Refusal  to  bargain  would  not  be  an  un- 
fair labor  pr«:tlce  violation. 

The  language  In  H  R.  8€0  and  the  re- 


quirements of  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosuie  Act  guarantee  fiscal  in- 
te'^inty  of  such  trust  funds. 

Similar  legislation  passed  the  House 
In  1965  and  1968,  but  has  never  been 
act^d  upon  by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  xxviiQ  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  791  in  order  that  H  R. 
860  nmy  be  cjn.^ldered 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  yield  my.self  such  time  as  1 
may  consume. 

Mr  SiJeaker.  I  have  no  opposition  to 
the  rule  which  would  make  in  order  the 
bill.  HR.  860.  which  would  amend  the 
pro  ent  .section  302  of  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment Relations  Act.  However,  I  take  this 
time  to  express  my  very  fundamental  op- 
poition  to  this  Icgb-lation,  as  I  did  in 
1965.  and  as  I  did  in  1968. 1  believe,  which 
was  the  last  lime  this  bill  was  before  u.s — 
and  I  do  so  again  today.  Because  I  think 
It  would  be  highly  unfortunate  if  the 
House  would  act  on  tliis  legislation  with- 
out having  a  full  appreciation  of  what  the 
.significance  and  what  the  consequences 
of  the  pa.s.sage  of  this  bill  would  be. 

I  have  outlined  my  views  in  a  letter 
which  I  have  addressed  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues and  which  I  believe  you  received 
on  your  desks  this  morning.  In  that  let- 
ter I  drew  your  attention  to  the  position 
ukcn  by  the  administration,  by  the 
Nixon  administration .  through  Labor 
Secretary  George  P.  Shultz. 

Mr.  Shultz  In  his  statement.  I  think, 
very  wisely  counseled  that  we  postpone 
action  on  this  bill  until  an  In-depth  study 
has  been  made  of  all  types  of  fund.-; 
which  are  of  joint  concern  to  manage- 
ment and  labor. 

I  would  certainly  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished SecreUry  of  Labor.  This  W- 
Islation  today  represents  merely  a  piece- 
meal approach  to  the  overall  problems  of 
the  administration  of  Joint  funds,  and 
It  would  be  very  unwise  to  proceed  with 
the  passage  of  this  bill  until  we  have 
had  the  kind  of  In-depth  study  that 
Secretary  Shultz  recommends. 

Let  me  quote  from  his  letter  to  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Labor: 

However,  we  know  little  of  the  financing, 
adnunistratlon,  objectives,  accoimting  and 
reporting  practices,  or  size  of  such  funds. 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  are  unable  to 
predict  the  likelihood  of  abuses  or  the  addi- 
tional protections  which  may  be  necessary. 

Let  me  quote  one  additional  state- 
ment from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  W   J.  Usery.  Jr.  He  said  this: 

Although  Industry  promotion  Is  clearly  a 
laudable  purpose,  considerable  opposition  to 
Joint  maiiagement  of  such  funds  has  been 
expressed  primarily  because  of  a  fear  that 
unions  mlt;ht  prevent  desirable  Improve- 
ments In  construction  methods  and  materials 
and  that  Jurt.^dlctlonal  disputes  would  be 
increased 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  at 
the  very  time  when  we  are  trying  to 
concentrate  all  of  our  efforts  in  meeting 
our  housing  goals,  and  we  are  trying  to 
do  that  through  the  Introduction  of  new 
methods  and  new  technologies,  that  we 
can  111  afford  to  pass  a  bill  that  might 
have  the  effect  of  frustrating  that  very 
purpose. 

Last  year  under  the  housing  amend- 
ments of  1869.  I  sponsored  what  you  will 
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recall  was  Operation  Breakthrough 
wliich  called  on  Secretary  Romney.  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develw- 
ment.  to  eliminate  restraints  against  the 
use  of  new  technologies  and  materials 
ill  producing  low  cost  housing. 

I  find  it  of  singular  interest,  and  I 
think  it  is  of  some  significance,  that  the 
very  same  people  who  fought  me  on  that 
simple  amendment — the  very  same  peo- 
ple who  filtered  through  the  corridors 
around  this  Chamber  inciting  opposition 
to  that  amendment  against  restraints 
on  new  technologies — are  the  people  to- 
day who  are  circulating  letters  in  opposi- 
tion to  my  position  on  this  bill  and  saying 
that  we  should  forthwith  give  our  ap- 
proval to  the  bill.  HR.  860. 

This,  I  think,  adds  considerable  sub- 
stance to  the  argument  I  have  just  made 
that  if  we  pass  this  legislation,  we  may 
well  be  giving  a  toehold  to  the  very 
groups  in  our  society  today  who  are  foot 
dragging  in  this  business  of  introducing 
new  technologies  and  new  methods. 

I  could  quote  to  you,  if  you  need  any 
more  proof,  a  statement  that  was  in  the 
1968  hearings  on  a  virtually  identical 
measure  by  Mr.  David  Barr.  counsel  to 
the  Brotherhood  of  Painters.  Here  is 
what  he  told  the  House  Committee  on 
Labor  at  that  time — that  his  membership 
was  concerned  about  "anticipated  ad- 
vances in  prefabrlcatlon  and  technology." 

He  went  on  to  explain,  and  I  quote: 

Advances  In  prefabrlcatlon  and  technology 
have  and  will  continue  to  have  severe  ad- 
verse Impacts  on  this  afflUate.  We  feel  strong- 
ly that  this  threatened  attrition  can  be 
warded  off,  at  least  in  part,  by  an  effective 
promotion  program. 

That  is  not  the  purpose  of  an  industry 
promotion  program  at  all.  It  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  there  to  ward  off  the  intro- 
duction of  new,  cheaper,  and  better 
methods.  But  that  is  the  purpose  to  which 
this  particular  union  would  like  to  see 
this  bill  placed. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  very  briefly 
to  another  example  that  came  to  my  at- 
tention only  within  the  last  day  or  two 
in  one  area  of  our  country  where  there 
was  a  requirement  that  there  be  lead 
stubs  in  connection  with  the  installation 
of  plumbing  fixtures.  The  mechanical 
contractors  in  that  particular  area  saw 
that  this  was  a  wasteful  practice,  that 
it  was  an  expensive  practice,  so  they 
were  able  to  go  in  and  get  the  building 
code  changed,  to  get  the  code  changed 
and  eliminate  a  requirement  for  the  use 
of  these  lead  stubs  in  the  installation 
of  plumbing  fixtures.  As  a  result,  they 
were  able  to  reduce  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion. EK)  you  want  to  know  what  hap- 
pened? The  union  in  that  area  became 
so  incensed  over  what  had  been  done 
by  management  in  this  regard  that  they 
torpedoed  the  negotiations  that  were 
then  going  on  for  a  new  contract,  and 
they  insisted  that  before  they  would  sign 
a  labor  agreement,  a  contract  with  the 
mechanical  contractors  in  that  area,  that 
there  be  included  a  provision  that  if  this 
bill.  HH.  860,  passes,  should  that  bill 
pass,  then  that  industry  promotion  fund 
that  had  been  set  up  previously  In  thla 
area  had  to  be  jointly  administered  by 
labor  and  management. 


Do  not  tell  me,  do  not  stand  on  the 
floor  of  this  House,  anyone,  today  and 
tell  me  that  there  is  not  a  very  sinister 
and  inBidious  purpose  behind  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation,  and  it  is  to  give 
this  kind  of  wedge,  this  opening  wedge, 
this  kind  of  bargaining  tool  to  those 
unions  who  for  selfish  reasons  want  to 
preserve  the  narrow  craft  jurisdiction  of 
their  members  quite  irrespective  of  what 
impact  this  attitude  would  have  on  the 
overriding  public  interest  of  meeting  our 
housing  goals. 

If  I  thought  for  1  minute  that  this 
was  necessary  to  keep  men  from  being 
unemployed.  I  would  be  willing  to  support 
them.  But  when  I  got  the  figures  that  we 
had  here  on  the  floor  last  year  that  we 
need  something  like  120,000  or  130,000 
new  skilled  tradesmen  a  year  to  meet 
the  pent-up  housing  demand  of  this 
country,  and  that  we  are  training  some- 
thing Uke  20,000  or  25.000,  I  think  It 
shows  how  ridiculous  and  how  out  of 
date  and  how  completely  unreasonable 
are  the  fears  of  those  who  see  the  bogy 
man  of  being  put  out  of  work  because  of 
new  methods  and  new  technology,  and 
so  they  very  jealously  hang  onto  the 
existing  jurisdiction  of  their  particular 
craft.  I  submit  that  we  are  doing  no  favor 
at  all  to  those  people,  that  as  we  broaden 
the  opportunities  for  construction  of 
housing,  we  open  up  new  jobs  that  these 
people  can  step  Into  at  very  high-pay- 
ing wages.  So  I  would  certainly  hope  in 
our  consideration  of  this  legislation — 
and  it  is  a  very  innocent  sounding  little 
bill — that  we  would  have  some  apprecia- 
tion of  what  kind  of  circumstances  we 
are  setting  In  motion  here  and  what 
this  kind  of  legislation  can  lead  to,  as 
far  as  the  efforts  that  we  are  now  mak- 
ing to  get  better  methods  and  get  cheaper 
housing  and  better  housing  constructed 
for  the  people  of  our  country. 

Let  me  say  this:  The  argument  is  that 
the  proposed  legislation  is  permissive. 
It  is  permissive,  and  is  not  a  mandatory 
item  o*  bargaining.  Therefore,  why  worry 
that  you  give  the  imlons  the  right  to  go 
in  and  bargain  for  joint  management  of 
an  industry  promotion  fund?  Anyone 
who  has  even  a  scintilla  of  knowledge 
about  the  bargaining  process  knows  that 
you  can  easily  offset  the  mandatory  de- 
mands that  you  are  entitled  to  make 
under  the  statute  against  the  so-called 
permissive  demands  that  you  can  make. 
You  can  trade  off  one  against  another 
in  order  to  get  your  way  to  do,  as  this 
particular  union  did,  in  connection  with 
the  issue  of  lead  stubs  for  plumbing  fix- 
tures, to  say.  "We  will  not  give  in  on  these 
negotiations  unless  you  write  in  here 
language  that  we  are  to  jointly  control 
the  use  of  these  funds'— funds  to  which 
management  alone  contributes,  funds 
that  are  used  for  product  promotion, 
which  I  think  is  inherently  a  prerogative 
of  management. 

I  had  no  objection  to  Mr.  Thompson's 
bill  last  year.  He  came  to  me  and  said, 
"Won't  you  agree  that  we  ought  to  carve 
out  an  amount  under  section  102  of  the 
Joint  management  funds  set  up  for  edu- 
cational scholarships  for  the  children  of 
workers?"  I  say  I  agree.  I  think  this  is 
a  legitimate  issue.  It  ought  to  be  bar- 
gained over.  I  think  there  ought  to  be 


joint  administration  of  a  fund  set  up  to 
provide  scholarships  for  the  children  of 
workers.  But  when  you  talk  about  prod- 
uct promotion,  you  are  talking  about 
something,  I  repeat,  that  is  inherently 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  management. 

I  saw  a  labor  agreement  the  other  day 
that  provided  that  management  should 
deduct  1  percent  of  a  man's  salary  if  he 
belonged  to  the  union  and  pay  that 
money  over  into  a  plumbers'  and  steam- 
fitters'  building  fimd.  I  think  that  is  all 
right.  That  is  a  perfectly  acceptable  thing 
to  be  in  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment. I  do  not  suggest  to  this  House  that 
management  then  should  have  a  right  to 
say  they  want  to  be  a  coadministrator  of 
that  fund  and  say  what  kind  of  build- 
ing ought  to  be  put  up  with  this  building 
fund  to  which  the  people  are  contribut- 
ing. That  is  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  and 
should  remain  within  the  sole  discretion 
of  the  bargaining  unit  of  the  labor  union. 
Management  does  not  have  and  should 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  that. 

By  the  same  token,  when  we  talk  about 
a  product  promotion  fund,  I  think  this  is 
something  labor  has  no  right  to  insist  on 
as  being  within  its  boundaries  or  juris- 
diction with  respect  to  its  administration. 

Rrst  of  all,  because  this  represents  an 
imwise  way  to  legislate  piecemeal  on  a 
very  important  matter  that  is  fraught 
with  consequences  we  ceuinot  possibly  ap- 
preciate under  this  kind  of  segmented  ap- 
proach and,  second,  because  of  the 
impact  this  would  have  on  the  housing 
industry,  that  it  could  have  in  possibly  re- 
straining the  introduction  of  those  new 
methods  we  desperately  need  if  we  are  to 
fulfill  our  housing  goals,  I  would  submit 
this  is  a  bad  bill.  It  has  been  before  the 
Congress  since  1962,  and  it  has  never 
passed  the  Congress.  It  dies  every  time. 
It  ought  to  die  this  time,  and  I  hope 
Members  will  join  me  in  voting  against 
it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.R.  860)  to  amend  section 
302(c)  of  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act,  1947,  to  permit  employer  con- 
tributions for  joint  industry  promotion 
of  products  in  certain  instances. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THI    COMMnTEE    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJl.  860.  with  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
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tl>e  i;cntlcman  from  Ohio  'Mr    Ayres' 
VMM  be  recognised  for  30  minutes 

The  Chair  rccotmizes  the  genUcman 
from  Kentucky 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman  I  yield 
ny-self  6  minutes. 

Mr  Cliairman,  I  rise  to  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  H  R  860  an  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 302' c  of  the  Labor-Management 
ReLitions  Act  The  bill  would  permit  em- 
ployer contributions  to  jointly  adminis- 
tered tru.st  funds  for  Industry  promotion 
of  products  or  their  application  in  the 
biiildin?  and  con.struction  industry 

Joint  administration  of  collectively 
bargained  programs  is  nothing  new  and 
is  In  wide  use  today  where  permitted  by 
law.  Indeed,  this  Congress  gave  its  ap- 
proval to  this  common  practice  when  it 
approved  Joint  administration  of  pro- 
grams Involving  school  scholarships  and 
child  care  centers — Public  Law  91-86 
The  principle  involved  there  and  here  i.s 
identical:  that  as  long  as  appropriate 
safeguards  exist  to  protect  against  di- 
version of  the  funds,  labor  and  manage- 
ment should  be  left  free  from  Govem- 
m.ent  Interference  in  their  private  nego- 
tiations to  establish  mutually  desirable 
methods  of  administering  programs  hav- 
ing perfectly  lawful  objectives. 

The  Hoiise  has  passed  this  legislation 
on  two  previous  occasions  in  1965 — H  R. 
1153 — and  again  in  1968 — H  R.  15198. 
Each  time,  however,  the  other  body  failed 
to  complete  action  on  the  legislation  be- 
fore adjournment  I  note  that  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  Committee  recently  voted  over- 
whelmingly to  report  their  bai.  8.  1369. 
a  companion  bill  to  H  R.  860.  so  the  other 
body  shoiild  shortly  be  considenng  it  as 
well. 

The  only  major  difference  between  H  R. 
860  and  the  bills  previously  passed  by  the 
House  in  1965  and  1968  is  the  comniit- 
tee  amendment  defining  the  word 
•product." 

The  word  "product"  as  used  in  the  bill 
was  the  subject  of  a  colloquy  on  the 
House  floor  betv.cen  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  iMr. 
Thompson  i  and  the  able  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  iMr.  Stwcer)  during  the  de- 
bate on  this  legislation  in  1968. 

The  contractors  specifically  wanted  the 
definition  of  "product"  set  forth  in  the 
bill  rather  than  In  the  legislative  history. 
Our  committee  agreed  and  H  R.  860.  as 
amended  meets  the  questions  raised  by 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  iMr  Steicer'.  in 
1968. 

H  R.  860  and  its  predecessors  have 
received  the  wholehearted  support  not 
just  of  the  construction  unions  but  of 
many  contractors  and  contractors'  or- 
ganizations. A  list  of  these  organizations 
appears  at  pages  4  and  5  of  the  committee 
report.  The.=e  management  oryamzations 
have  slated  that  the  participation  of 
labor  Is  desirable  and  necessary  If  the 
vitally  Important  educational  and  pro- 
motional programs  are  to  be  eCTectlvely 
fulfilled  They  have  described  the  highly 
successful  experiences  with  Jointly  ad- 
ministered promotion  programs  for  a 
number  of  years  in  their  Industries  prior 
to  the  time  the  courts  started  applying 
section  302  to  prohibit  them 

By    way   of   example,    the   organized 


painting  industry  is  now  awaiting  the 
pa.vage  of  this  lenslatlon  to  effectuate 
an  already  prepared  product  promotion 
.loirt  tru.st  fund  on  a  national  level 
Tho  indastry — management  and  labor — 
hopes  thereby  to  encourai^'C  the  use  of 
the  safest  and  most  technologically  ad- 
vanced product,^  and  their  application. 
And  the  followln  •  1  v  hat  tlie  rejiresenta- 
tive  of  .se\cral  pla.stering  and  lathing 
mana  'rmeiU  a.s,sociati(>n.s  has  had  to  say 
about  the  10-year — 1952-62 — exiK-tiencf 
\uth  Joint  adminl^^traUon  by  the  South- 
ern California  PUv-tenn?  Institute; 

We  oprnocl  up  I  think,  one  of  thP  nio:.t 
piiUglitened  expprieiires  thai  I  have  ever  hait 
in  the  entire  fleld  or  public  relijtlons.  There 
Wiis  an  expression  ol  intere:i,t  here  on  the 
part  of  labor  Ihat  it  Is  pretty  hard  to  de- 
4cnbe  unless  you  were  close  to  u.  TTicre  was 
an  awakening  of  the  fact  that  there  Wiis  a 
dlrc;t  relationship  between  the  Job  oppor- 
tunity and  the  man.  the  mech.inic.  and  the 
employment  opportunity  of  the  employer 

And  all  of  these  things  were  linked  to  the 
need  for  satLsfylng  an  end  cusl.  mer  archl- 
tf.;ts  and  homebvillders  and  puhlir  agents 
who  specify  building  maieruvU  In  their  con- 
Atruclion  project*,  developed  a  coiKldcnce 
in  the  Industry  because  they  be^an  to  feel 
that  labor  was  a.i  m\ich  concerned  with  the 
ulMmate  outcome  of  the  perform.^nce  of  the 
product  as  the  contractor  was  who  was  sell- 
ing It 

We  had  the  In'riductlon  of  mech  inlzed 
and  automated  equipment  accepted  without, 
question  on  the  pan  of  lab<ir  becau.se  it 
would  .serve  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  end 
price  of  the  product  and  make  It  more  com- 
petitive and.  l)elieve  me.  at  this  time  of 
ipirallng  construction  cost.^.  this  c.in  become 
an  Important  thing  (Hearings  on  HR  1153 
Before  the  Subcoir.mltt^e  on  Labor  of  the 
Sena'e  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee, 89th  Congresa,  2d  Session.  31   (1966(  ) 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  joint 
administration  of  industry  promotion 
funds  has  not  been  pro.scribed  as  a  mat- 
ter of  public  policy.  Rather,  it  has  been 
held  by  courts  to  be  illegal  because  of  the 
method  chosen  by  the  draftsmen  of  sec- 
tion 302  of  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act.  which  failed  to  .specifically  ex- 
empt joint  Industry  promotion  programs 
from  the  general  prohibition  of  the  act. 
In  my  opinion,  this  was  an  oversight 
and  not  the  intent  of  Congress.  This 
method  of  drafting  necessitated  a  1959 
amendment  to  section  302'c>  to  permit 
jointly  administered  funds  for  appren- 
ticeship training  programs,  and  for 
poolei  vacation,  holiday  and  .severanc 
benefits.  La.st  year's  further  amendment 
has  already  been  mentioned 

It  should  al.so  be  empha.sized  that 
thousands  of  promotion  programs  are  In 
existence  and  operation  today  and  are 
perfectly  lawful  Although  these  pro- 
prams  are  part  of  a  collective  bargain- 
ing a:,'reement.  they  are  unilaterally  ad- 
ministered by  the  employers.  The  col- 
lective bariTaining  aer-rement  provides 
that  the  employers  contribute  a  certain 
number  of  cents  per  employee  hour 
worked  and  the  payments  are  usually 
treated  by  employers,  for  tax  purposes, 
as  a  deductible  "labor"  cost  of  doing 
haziness  How  can  It  be  contended  that 
labor  .'hould  be  prohibited  from  partici- 
pating when  the  existing  programs  are 
thcm.sclvcs  the  product  of  the  collective 
bari.air.ing  proce.ss  and  the  payments  to 
the.se  programs  are  an  integral  part  of 


wages?  Furthermore,  as  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  recognized  in  the 
case  of  Detroit  Resilient  Flood  Decora- 
tors "136  NLRB  769.  771.  enforced.  317 
F.  2d  269   (7th  Cir  »  »: 

Tiie  ability  of  an  employer  or  an  Industry 
to  meet  ch.xnglrig  conditions  may  .  .  .  affect 
employees'  opportunities  In  the  long  run, 
and  labor  or^'aiiUatloiis  are  understandably 
C'/ncerned  with  the  future  of  the  industrlt-.s 
from  which  their  members  derive  their 
Il\ellhood. 

The  bill  is  replete  with  Important  and 
adequate  safettuards.  Including  report- 
ing: re<iuirements  which  do  not  presently 
exi^t  In  the  unilateral  administration 
area  though  abuses  are  also  conceptually 
possible  there.  I  would  specifically  point 
out  that  lan;;uage  has  been  Included  to 
insure  thai  joint  administration  will  be 
permitted  only  when  management 
agrees.  Management  may  not  be  forced 
by  labor  to  even  discuss  the  issue.  In 
other  words,  the  subject  is  a  nonmanda- 
tory  subject  of  bargaining  in  keeping 
with  the  Detroit  Resilient  case  just  men- 
tioned. And  contrary  to  some  who  say 
that  the  unions  can  easily  circumvent 
this  rule  by  conditioning  the  disposition 
of  truly  mandatory  subjects  on  the  dis- 
position of  this  Issue,  the  labor  law  de- 
cisions clearly  render  such  attempts  at 
evasion  as  unfair  labor  practices. 

For  the  foregoing  reason.  HJl.  860 
clearly  deserves  your  support. 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  the  chairman  of  tlie  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  has  men- 
tioned the  major  details  contained  in  this 
legislation.  As  most  of  us  know  who  were 
here  in  the  previous  Congress,  this  bill 
formerly  passed  the  House.  Now.  there 
have  been  several  statements  made  re- 
garding the  legislation,  one  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson >,  In 
speakmg  on  the  rule,  that  the  passage 
of  this  bill.  In  all  probability,  would  bring 
about  problems  even  to  the  point,  as  he 
said  In  his  remarks,  of  slowing  down 
homebuilding  and  making  less  houses 
available  for  our  people.  He  failed  to 
mention,  however,  the  main  thing  hold- 
ing back  home  construction  today  Is  not 
the  shortage  of  skilled  employees,  not  the 
shortage  of  brlckmasons  or  the  shortage 
of  plumbers,  but  the  shortage  of  moneys 
to  finance  the  homes.  It  very  well  could 
be  that  under  the  promotional  provisions 
of  this  bin  there  would  be  ways  and 
means  found  through  promotion  to  use 
som.e  of  the  products  that  are  more  easily 
assembled  for  less  money.  This  bill  does 
not  go  as  far  as  some  would  like  to  have 
it  go  and  it  goes  farther  than  others 
would  like  to  have  It  go. 

The  minority  views  In  the  report  are 
very  complete  of  those  who  object  to  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  It  came  out  of  the 
committee  overwhelmingly,  and  when  It 
passed  the  House  previously  the  same 
arguments  that  are  being  used  against 
the  bill  today  were  used  then.  I  hope  the 
bill  passes. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr   PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
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the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson),  8  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee  will 
rise  informally  in  order  that  the  House 
may  receive  a  message. 

The  SPEAKER  resumed  the  chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  receive 
a  message. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
catee', to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Committee  will 
resume  Its  sitting. 


EMPLOYER  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR 
JOINT  INDUSTRY  PROMOTION  OP 
PRODUCTS 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
mistmderstanding  about  the  purpose  of 
this  legislation,  and  in  my  opinion  a  lot 
of  heat  generated  imnecessarily  by  some 
of  its  opponents.  It  seems  to  me  they 
want  to  read  something  very  sinister,  as 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Anderson)  said  a  few  minutes  ago, 
into  something  which  is  really  very 
simple. 

H.R.  860  amends  section  302  of  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act  to 
permit  employer  contributions  for  joint 
industry  promotion  of  products.  It  ap- 
plies only  to  employers  of  the  construc- 
tion industry. 

H.R.  860  merely  states  the  principle 
that  if  both  labor  and  management  of  a 
construction  Industry  unit  agree  that  it 
is  in  their  mutual  best  interest  to  set  up  a 
joint  trust  fund  to  be  administered  by 
representatives  of  both  for  the  purpose 
of  financing  the  promotion  of  products 
used  in  that  particular  industry — in  such 
a  situation  as  just  described — labor  and 
management  may  not  be  prohibited  by 
law  from  entering  into  such  a  collective- 
bargaining  agreement. 

Why  should  Government  prohibit  the 
establishment  of  such  jointly  adminis- 
tered programs  11  both  labor  and  man- 
agement agree  that  they  are  beneficial  In 
the  promotion  of  their  legitimate  eco- 
nomic interests? 

The  original  prohibition  provisions  of 
section  302  of  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act  had  as  their  purpose  the 
elimination  of  bribery,  extortion,  "sweet- 
heart contracts."  and  other  corrupt  prac- 
tices made  possible  by  employer  pay- 
ments to  employee  representatives.  How- 
ever, Congress  included  five  exceptions  in 
the  original  language  of  section  302(c). 

A  sixth  exception  dealing  with  pooled 
vacations,  holiday,  severance,  apprentice- 
sliip,  and  training  programs  was  added  in 
1959  and  last  year  we  enacted  Public  Law 
91-86.  adding  a  seventh  exception  to  per- 
mit employer  contributions  to  joint  trust 
funds  providing  sdiolarships  or  day  care 
centers  for  dependents  of  employees. 
That  was  the  one  to  which  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  referred  earlier. 

The  exception  provided  here  in  HJl. 
860  as  well  as  the  two  previous  excep- 
tions added  by  Congress  to  section  302(c) 
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have  been  made  necessary  by  court  deci- 
sions holding  that,  however  laudable  the 
objectives  of  such  joint  trtist  funds,  they 
must  be  specifically  authorized  by  Con- 
gress because  of  the  restrictive  wording  of 
the  original  section  302  of  the  act.  In 
Cement  Masons  against  Paramount  Plas- 
tering, the  court  of  appeals  for  the  ninth 
circuit  stated  with  respect  to  these  joint 
funds: 

We  do  not  quarrel  In  the  slightest  with  the 
laudable  objectives  of  the  tru.st  amicably 
created  by  labor  and  management  to  solve 
a  vexing  Industry  problem.   .  .  . 

But  like  BO  many  of  our  present-day  prob- 
lems, our  duty  Is  to  rule  in  accordance  with 
that  which  the  Congress  has  seen  fit  to 
enact  .  .  .  the  relief  sought  by  appellants 
herein  must  be  found  In  congressional  and 
not   Judicial   action.    (310   F.2d   at   p.    191.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  again,  I  stress  that  the 
provisions  of  this  legislation  are  permis- 
sive. If  either  side  did  not  desire  to  bar- 
gain on  the  establishment  of  such  a  joint 
trust  fund  for  product  promotion,  its  re- 
fusal to  bargain  would  not  be  considered 
an  unfair  labor  practice. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  point  out  that  we 
have  taken  great  care  to  provide  for  ade- 
quate safeguards  to  preserve  the  fiscal  in- 
tegrity of  such  trust  fimds,  is  established 
by  mutual  agreement.  H.R.  860  specifi- 
cally sets  forth  these  safeguards: 

First.  Payments  must  go  into  a  sepa- 
rate trust. 

Second.  The  funds  may  be  used  only 
for  the  authorized  purposes. 

Third.  Fimds  caimot  be  commingled 
with  any  other  funds. 

Fourth.  Funds  cannot  be  used  for  pro- 
grams that  are  employer  or  management 
functions  or  labor  organization  ftinc- 
tions. 

Fifth.  Applicable  requirements  of  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act  also  apply  to  these  trust  funds. 

Sixth.  The  provision  of  section  302(d) 
also  applies: 

Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  to  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

That  would  seem  to  me  to  destroy  the 
assertion  that  this  is  sinister  and  that 
there  will  be  mishandling  of  these  funds. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  last  point, 
Mr.  Chairman.  'We  have  Included  in  HH. 
860  a  definition  of  the  word  "product" 
to  meet  certain  objections  raised  during 
the  debate  in  the  last  Congress  and  by 
some  of  the  witnesses. 

To  make  certain  that  the  precise  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  can  leave  no  room 
for  doubt,  our  subcommittee  wrote  into 
the  bill  a  definition  of  the  word  "prod- 
uct." as  used  in  H.R.  860  in  lines  11  to  14 
of  the  bill  as  follows: 

The  word  "prodact",  as  used  herein,  means 
tangible  building  materials  or  substances 
physically  incorporated  In  buildings  or  other 
facilities,  or  the  application  of  such  mate- 
rials as  In  plastering,  lathing,  painting,  or 
decorating. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  interest  of  the  em- 
ployer and  the  union  in  such  products 
promotion  appears  clear  to  me  if  an  in- 
dustry successfully  promotes  the  use  of 
its  products. 

If  the  industry  successfully  promotes 


the  use  of  its  products — and  incidentally 
its  objective  in  promoting  the  use  of  its 
products  has  implicit  in  it  that  it  will 
obviously  build  In  the  course  of  pro- 
moting the  use  of  its  products.  It  cannot 
promote  them  if  they  are  not  building. 
The  essential  element,  of  course,  is  that 
they  want  to  build.  They  want  their 
products,  plaster  rather  than  drywall,  or 
drywall  rather  than  plaster,  paint  rather 
than  aluminum  siding  c  aluminum 
siding  rather  than  paint,  but  the  ob- 
jective is  to  build  and  to  sell  the  products 
that  they  are  jointly  sponsoring. 

How  conceivably  this  could  slow  down 
the  housing  industry  I  do  not  know. 

It  is  customary  with  most  bills  relating 
to  labor  and  management  that  there 
have  been  claims  that  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  in  conclusion.  First,  this 
bill  cannot  possibly  and  will  not  increase 
labor  strife  in  the  construction  industry. 
It  has  no  bearing  on  the  secondary  boy- 
cott. The  jurisdictional  dispute,  to  which 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  alluded  is  In 
another  part  of  the  act,  and  other  unfair 
labor  practices,  all  of  which  are  under 
section  8  of  the  act,  which  is  imtouched 
by  this. 

I  really  would  be  persuaded,  I  suppose, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  long  history  of  this 
bill,  by  the  plea  from  the  Secretary's 
oflBce  that  it  be  the  subject  of  further 
study. 

As  the  genU^nan  from  Illinois  said 
earlier  in  the  debate  on  the  rule,  this 
bill  has  been  before  the  Congress  since 
1962.  Now,  it  might  well  be  that  the 
writers  of  those  two  letters  pleading  for 
further  study  do  not  know  what  It  Is  all 
about,  but  the  Congress  does,  and  we 
do.  The  record  is  replete  with  every  mi- 
nute ramification  of  this.  I  am  sorry  that 
the  Under  Secretary  has  not  read  those 
things,  or  if  he  has  I  am  sorry  that  he 
has  read  them  and  has  not  understood 
them.  Given  an  opportunity,  I  would  be 
glad  to  explain  this  uncomplicated  thing 
to  him. 

This  bill  does  not  Intrude  on  labor 
management  functiwis.  There  is  specific 
language  which  protects  against  such  in- 
trusion. The  bill  will  not  require  any  em- 
ployer to  contribute  to  one  of  these 
funds,  nor  will  it  require  any  employer 
to  agree  to  set  one  up. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  will  not  require  employers 
to  change  their  current  unilateral  pro- 
grams, nor  prohibit  their  expansion  in 
the  future.  It  specifically  provides  the 
establishment  of  the  use  of  funds  as  a 
permissive  subject  in  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process. 

In  sum,  H.R.  860  would  amend  section 
302  of  the  Labor-Management  Relations 
Act  to  permit  employer  contributions  to 
jointly  administered  trust  funds.  That 
is  all  it  does.  It  would  permit  such  vol- 
xmtary  labor-management  cooperation, 
but  would  not  require  it.  It  would  put 
the  decision  of  whether  to  establish  such 
fimds  where  it  belongs — not  with  the 
Fedei-al  law,  but  with  the  private  parties 
operating  within  the  well -tested  pro- 
cedures of  free  collective  bargaining. 
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Some  en.ployers  and  aonie  unions 
want  to  set  up  these  prokframs.  some  do 
not  There  is  no  sound  policy  reason 
why  tJ\e  law  should  continue  to  inhibit 
them  from  doing  so 

During  the  debate  in  the  last  Congress, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  'Mr 
STEir.tR>  and  tlie  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois Mr  Anderson)  raused  a  number  of 
questions  as  to  the  scope  of  the  excep- 
tions to  section  302'C'  I  assured  them. 
«>  I  do  now.  that  it  deals  only  with  the 
validation  of  product  promotion  plans 
administered  jointly  by  labor  and  man- 
agement, and  does  not  affect  the  so- 
called  industry  advancement  programs 
that  are  unilaterally  administered  by 
management,  nor  would  it  imi)ede  their 
OF>eration  in  any  way 

During  the  colloquy  on  the  previous 
bill  on  August  25.  1968,  the  gentleman 
from  niuiois  'Mr  Anderson >  complained 
that  the  term  ■product"  was  not  de- 
fined in  the  bill  It  later  was  in  the  form 
of  a  colloquy 

He  was  presumably  unwilling  to  rely 
on  the  legislative  history  that  clearly 
sets  forth  many  instances  of  the  specific 
limitation  of  the  bill  to  Joint  indus- 
try  product  promotion  programs 

To  make  certain  that  the  precise  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation  may  leave  no  room 
for  doubt,  the  subcommittee  wrote  into 
the  bill  a  definition  of  the  word  prod- 
uct" which  is  in  the  biL.  H.R  860.  lines 
11  to  14.  and  the  language  is  as  follows: 

The  word  "product",  as  used  herein,  means 
tangible  building  materials  or  subeiances 
physically  Incorporated  In  buildings  or  other 
facilities,  or  the  application  of  such  mate- 
rials as  in  plastering,  lathing  palming,  or 
decorating 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsm  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  Mr 
Chairman.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  think  this 
point  Is  important,  the  language  con- 
tained in  the  bill  in  the  amendment  that 
was  si^reed  to  by  the  subcommittee  and 
reported  by  the  full  committee  certain- 
ly. I  think,  goes  a  long  way  toward  clear- 
ing up  any  possible  misunderstanding 

I  am  correct;  am  I  not  too,  that  when 
the  definition  of  the  word  "produef  is 
contained  in  the  legislation  as  it  is  here, 
we  can  further  state  that  those  who  have 
been  concerned  about  Industry  advance- 
ment funds  as  they  were  in  1968  ought 
now  to  be  even  more  reassured  than  they 
were  when  we  had  the  colloquy  2  years 
ago  about  what  it  Is  that  Is  Intended  by 
this  bill. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  having 
gone  the  route  of  placing  the  language,  a 
definition  of  the  word  "product."  in  the 
legislation  so  that  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  The  gentleman  Is 
exactly  correct.  The  imilateral  programs 
carried  on  by  the  manufacturers,  the 
products  used  in  building  such  as  various 
types  of  wallboards  and  materials  such 
as  tile,  clay  pipe,  plumbing  fixtures,  and 
so  on.  will  continue  absolutely  un- 
touched by  thlA. 

Mr   STEIOESR  of  Wisconsin   There  1» 


one  other  point  on  which  I  would  like  to 
have  the  gentleman's  comment,  and  that 
relates  to  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  which  is  to  be  found  on  page  72 
of  the  hearing  record 

I  noted  with  some  interest  that  the 
Secretary  did  not  oppose  the  bill,  but  he 
simply  said  that  it  ought  to  be  studied 
further 

But  In  that  letter  hf>  went  on  to  say: 
However     i!    a<'tion    Is    taken     we    rcconi- 
nietid    thiii   .idrtttlon.Al   .i.ifeg\i.»rd.s    •••)>* 
C')nt,\uied  iti  the  leKi.-ilation 

Nu\^  my  question  to  the  gentleman 
fioin  Neu  Jersey  would  be.  Am  I  correct 
that  the  Pension  and  Welfare  Disclosure 
Act  the  Landrum-Gnfflth  Act.  and  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  that  relate  to  control 
are  all  al.so  applicable  so  far  as  possible 
to  this  joint  promotion  fund,  if  it  is 
agreed  to  in  the  collective  bargaining 
process  ' 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  is  exactly  correct  Section 
302  d  I  of  the  act  applies — and  I  quoted 
that  earlier,  as  the  Pension  and  Welfare 
Disclosure  Act — as  do  other  applicable 
sections  of  the  act  which  this  does  not 
touch 

EveiT  safeguard  requested  or  sug- 
gested by  the  Secretary  is  incorporated 
in  the  languai^e  of  tlie  existing  law  and 
in  thLs  legislation 

Mr  STEIGEJR  of  Wisconsm  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  further  clarifying  that 
poml  and  urge  adoption  of  this  bill. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  In 
sum.  Mr  Chairman,  I  think  every  pos- 
sible study  that  can  be  useful  has  been 
made  This  has  a  long  history.  Every 
safeguard  requested  is  contained  in  the 
legislation  and  the  bill  has  been  very  nar- 
rowly defined,  particularly  as  it  relates  to 
the  definition  of  "product"  and  I  urge 
its  passage 

Mr  AYRES.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
I  Mr.  Winn  >. 

Mr  WINN  Mr  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  chairman,  if  I  might  get 
his  attention,  what  is  to  keep  this  bill  or 
this  philosophy,  so  to  speak,  from  be- 
coming a  part  of  labor  negotiations? 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  Noth- 
ing would  keep  It  from  becoming  a  part 
of  labor  negotiations  If  this  legislation 
were  passed  and  If  labor  and  manage- 
ment want  It  to  do  it. 

If.  however,  either  labor  or  manage- 
ment did  not  want  to  do  it.  it  could  not 
be  a  part  of  their  collective-bargaining 
agreement. 

Mr.  WINN.  Let  us  say  that  one  of  the 
two  parties  did  not  want  to  do  It  but  the 
other  one  did.  Then  it  certainly  would 
become  a  part  of  the  labor  negotiations? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  No; 
it  would  not. 

Mr.  WINN.  I  think  the  gentleman  Is 
kidding  himself 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  is  not  kidding  himself.  The 
gentleman  has  studied  this  law,  and 
prides  himself  at  least  on  understanding 
what  this  bill  provides. 

Mr.  WINN.  The  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois <Mr  Anderson)  referred  to  remarks 
by  Assistant  Secretary  W.  J.  Usery.  Jr., 
in  which  he  said  that  unions  might  pre- 
vent desirable  Improvements  In  construc- 


tion methods  and  material.  I  wondered  If 
the  gentleman  Is  aware  of  the  case  de- 
cided by  the  State  of  Missouri  Supreme 
Court  where  the  Plumbers  and  Pipefit- 
ters Unions  would  not  use.  and  refused 
to  use  plastic  pipes  and  they  were  taken 
to  court.  The  Builder's  A.ssoclation  and 
the  Home  Builders  As.soclation  and  the 
unions  si)ent  a  Kreat  deal  of  money  in 
going  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  get  the  de- 
cision that  plastic  pipe  was  an  acceptable 
new  method  of  tecb.nology  in  the  build- 
in','  field. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 
I  am  familiar  with  that  case,  and  the 
Court  decided  against  the  union.  The  law 
exists  now  which  can  prohibit  such  ac- 
tivities This  would  not  change  It  in  the 
slightest  All  this  would  allow  would  be 
for  the  development;  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  all  this  would  do  would  be  to 
allow  the  workers  in  the  plastic  pipe  in- 
dustry, with  their  employers,  as  part  of 
the  collective-bargaining  process,  to  es- 
tablish a  trust  fund  so  that  they  could 
advertise  their  product  as  being  better 
than  some  other  product. 

Mr.  WINN.  I  think  It  is  a  little  obvioio 
that  in  this  case  the  unions  did  not 
want  to  do  that  and  did  everything  pos- 
sible to  obstruct  the  new  technology.  I 
hope  the  gentlwnan  Is  aware  of  the  hous- 
ing program  called  Operation  Break- 
through. In  which  the  whole  philosophy 
Is  to  have  new  technologies  and  new 
techniques  to  streamline  the  construc- 
tion Industry. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  Is  very  much  aware  of  it,  and 
the  gentleman  considers  and  is  convinced 
that  the  adoption  of  this  legislation  would 
go  very  far  toward  promoting  a  new  and 
innovative  means  of  construction  and  ad- 
vertising. 

Mr.  WINN.  Could  the  gentleman  advise 
me.  then,  if  this  is  going  to  accomplish 
everything  that  he  says  it  Is  going  to  ac- 
complish, why  the  other  body  has  not 
taken  it  up  over  the  periods  of  time  In- 
dicated? 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  You 
know,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  is 
extremely  confused  by  the  action  and 
lack  of  action  in  many  Instances  In  the 
other  body,  but  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  the  appropriate  subcommittee 
of  the  other  body  only  last  week  reported 
this  out,  as  did  the  full  committee  In  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  'WINN.  Will  the  gentleman  advise 
me,  then,  what  his  own  personal  feelings, 
might  be  If  possible.  In  relation  to  having 
both  the  unions  and  management  con- 
tribute equally  to  this  promotion  fund? 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  They 
will. 

Mr.  WINN.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
how  he  figures  that  they  will? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes, 
in  this  sense:  To  use  an  analogy  that 
would  be  familiar.  Industry's  part  would 
be  reflected  In  the  cost  taken  from  the 
dividends  to  the  stockholders.  The 
union's  part  would  be  reflected  In  the 
moneys  taken  from  their  pay  envelopes 
for  their  contribution. 

Mr  WINN.  This  would  enter  Into  labor 
negotiations  again  because  it  goes  back 
to  the  original  process  of  labor  negotia- 
tions. Is  not  that  the  point? 
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Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  That 
is  exactly  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  We 
are  trying  to  make  this  a  permissive  sub- 
ject of  collective  bargaining,  not  a  man- 
datory subject. 

Mr.  WINN.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
•  Mr.  Collins*,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  most  imjwrtant  phases  of  this  bill  Is 
the  jurisdictional  situation  and  what  this 
bill  might  lead  into.  I  do  not  think  It  has 
been  fully  di.scussed  or  fully  evaluated. 
As  we  know,  in  the  construction  trade  we 
have  some  very  strong  unions  and  some 
very  proud  unions.  As  negotiations  would 
develop,  and  during  open  negotiations, 
we  would  have  these  unions  trying  to 
strengthen  their  own  position. 

This  could  Inevitably  lead  to  more 
strikes  and  more  litigation  and  to  higher 
costs  of  construction.  That  would,  in 
turn,  mean  favoritism  to  one  union  or 
another.  If  we  adopt  this  bill,  we  are 
going  to  have  more  jurisdictional  strikes, 
which  are  the  worst  types  of  strikes,  and 
we  will  have  more  luuon  problems,  which 
will  be  multiplied  and  tripled. 

Those  who  are  friends  of  labor  and 
want  to  keep  lr.bor  differences  to  a  min- 
imum and  want  unions  to  develop  and 
solve  their  own  problems  will  be  opposed 
to  this  biU. 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  do  not  un- 
derstand. This  is  an  advertising  fund.  As 
an  advertising  or  promotional  fund, 
whatever  we  caU  it.  it  should  be  a  man- 
agement fund.  Management  should  look 
after  advertising.  It  seems  no  more  con- 
sistent that  we  would  bring  in  employees 
to  become  half  of  such  a  committee,  than 
It  would  be  consistent  on  matters  that 
relate  to  union  labor  relations  to  have 
half  the  committee  made  up  of  employ- 
ers. What  concerns  employees  should  be 
handled  by  the  employee  representatives, 
and  what  is  the  prerogative  of  manage- 
ment should  be  handled  by  the  employ- 
ers. As  long  as  we  have  that,  we  will  have 
good  labor-management  relations. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  vote 
against  the  bill  H.R.  860.  I  would  like  to 
take  a  few  moments  to  explain  why. 

The  stated  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
amend  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  by  author- 
izing employer  contributions  to  trust 
f  imds  created  for  the  promotion  of  prod- 
ucts In  the  building  and  construction  In- 
dustry. On  the  surface,  this  appears  to 
be  a  harmless  enough  provision.  But  the 
real  significance  of  this  proposal  can  be 
evaluated  only  in  light  of  the  history  of 
labor-management  relations  In  the 
United  States  and  the  original  purposes 
behind  the  prohibition  on  joint  labor- 
management  funds  which  is  now  sought 
to  be  modified. 

The  reason  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  pro- 
hibited joint  funds  and  activities  among 
employers  and  employees  Is  precisely  be- 
cause it  was  too  difficult  to  separate  the 
legitimate,  beneficial  activities  from 
those  in  which  payoffs,  kickbacks,  and 
other  underhanded  dealing  were  in- 
volved. I  do  not  charge  that  the  purpose 
of  this  bill  Is  to  encourage  such  actlvltlea 


detrimental  to  employees,  but  I  fear  that 
such  might  be  the  bill's  effect. 

Promotion  of  an  Industry's  products  Is 
so  clearly  the  responsibility  of  manage- 
ment that  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  justify 
a  bill  which  would  allow — and  by  repeal- 
ing em  existing  prohibition  actually  en- 
courage— employee  contributions  to  in- 
dustry promotion  efforts.  Advertising  and 
sales  promotion  is  management's  respon- 
sibility. I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
make  employees  liable  to  assessments  for 
such  activities,  nor  do  I  think  we  should 
authorize  union  leaders  to  make  their 
members  so  liable. 

I  have  practiced  labor  law  in  Chicago 
for  many  years,  and  I  am  a  longtime 
friend  of  the  labor  movement.  I  believe 
that  the  union  leaders  in  my  State  of  Illi- 
nois will  certify  my  credentials  in  that 
respect.  Based  on  my  experience  in  the 
labor  field,  I  believe  that  this  bill  will 
create  more  problems  for  union  members 
than  It  will  solve,  and  that  it  will  subject 
thousands  of  union  members  to  assess- 
ment for  promotional  efforts  which  are 
really  the  responsibility  of  their  em- 
ployers. 

At  the  very  least,  we  should  wait — as 
the  Department  of  Labor  has  recom- 
mended— until  the  comprehensive  study 
of  joint  labor-management  funds  now 
underway  is  completed.  That  study  might 
well  provide  recommendations  for  safe- 
guards which  would  make  the  kind  of 
joint  funds  proposed  in  H.R.  860  less  ob- 
jectionable than  in  the  present  bill.  With- 
out such  safeguards.  I  must  vote  "No." 
Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,   the  Clerk  will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJt.  860 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
303(c)  of  the  Labor-Management  Relations 
Act.  1947,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
(6)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(6)", 
and  by  adding  Immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ";  or  (7) 
with  respect  to  money  or  other  thing  of 
value  paid  by  any  employer  of  the  construc- 
tion Industry  to  a  trust  fund  established  by 
such  representative  for  the  purpose  of  a 
Joint  Industry  promotional  program:  Pro- 
vided, That  (a)  In  relation  to  a  Joint  in- 
dustry promotional  program  such  payments 
as  are  intended  to  be  used  for  defraying 
the  cost  and  expenses  thereof  are  made  to 
a  separate  trust  which  provides  that  the 
funds  held  therein  cannot  be  used  for  any 
purpose  other  than  for  product  and  product 
application  research  and  development,  prod- 
uct and  product  application  market  develop- 
ment, promotion  of  product  and  product 
application  wltb  architects,  engineers,  and 
Government  contracting  officials,  product 
and  product  application  public  relations, 
publication  of  product  and  product  appli- 
cation technical  Information  and  data:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  labor  organization  or  em- 
ployer shall  be  required  to  bargain  on  the 
establishment  of  any  such  program,  and  re- 
fusal to  do  so  shall  not  constitute  an  unfair 
labor  practice,  (b)  Such  funds  shall  not  be 
commingled  with  any  other  funds  or  used 
In  any  manner  to  share  expenses  or  other- 
wise defray  the  ooet  of  programs  that  are 
employer  or  management  functions  or  labor 


organization  functions,  and  that  the  require- 
ments of  clause  (B)  of  the  proviso  to  clause 
(6)  of  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  such 
trust  fund  as  well  as  the  requirements  of 
the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act  (except  any  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines are  not  applicable  to  trust  funcl.s 
of  the  type  to  which  this  clause  applies) ." 

Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading^. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  bill  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  that  it  be  printed  In  the 
Record  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEZ  AMENDME>rrS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  report 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments:  On  page  1,  lines 
4  and  5.  substitute  (7)  for  (6)  and  Jn  line 
6.  substitute  (8)  for  (7). 

On  page  2.  line  11,  after  the  word  "data", 
insert  the  following: 

"The  word  'product',  as  used  herein, 
means  tangible  building  materials  or  sub- 
stances physically  Incorporated  In  buildings 
or  other  facilities,  or  the  application  of  such 
materials  as  in  plastering,  lathing,  painting, 
or  decorating:". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  THOMPSON  OF 
CEOaCIA 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Georgia:  Page  1,  strike  out  lines  7  and  8,  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(8)  with  respect  to 
money  paid  Jointly  In  equal  parts  by  any  em- 
ployer In  the  construction  industry  and  Its 
employees  or  employees'  union  to  a  trust 
fund". 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to  serve  no- 
tice at  this  time  that  should  this  amend- 
ment be  agreed  to  and  should  the  bill 
pass,  I  will  have  an  amendment  to  offer 
to  the  title  which  will  simply  be  a  con- 
forming amendment  in  view  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  Is  simply  to  provide  a  little 
bit  of  equity  in  this  bill.  There  is  an 
old  saying  that  he  who  pays  the  fiddler 
shall  call  the  tune.  I  think  that  Is  per- 
fectly proper,  and  I  think  sometimes  it 
may  well  be  that  the  interests  of  man- 
agement and  labor  and  the  means  by 
which  these  funds  may  be  used  may  be 
diverse. 

This  obviously  may  be  true  if  we  get 
into  more  of  the  prefabricated  products, 
particularly  in  the  construction  field.  I 
think  perhaps  all  Members  may  recall 
the  Philadelphia  door  case  which  may 
be  one  of  the  better  known  cases. 

If  we  are  to  solve  the  housing  prob- 
lems in  America,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  adopt  Innovations  and  change  our 
laws  and  building  codes  throughout  the 
country.  In  many  areas  this  Is  going  to 
be  resisted  by  forces  that  prefer  the 
status  quo.  But  we  have  a  tremendous 
housing  problem  in  America  which  is 
going  to  require  new  laws  and  new  codes. 
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and  manj-  of  the  people  who  have  these 
particular  funds  would  like  to  use  these 
in  order  to  promote  the  changes  which 
would  promote  the  conditions  for  mass 
construction  of  housing 

All  this  does  Is  simply  to  state  that  if 
tl'.ere  is  to  be  a  joint  adminLstration  of 
.he  fund  then  there  shall  be  jomt  fund- 
ing of  the  fund  in  coequal  parts  by  the 
manastement  and  by  the  union.  If  the 
union  IS  to  have  an  equal  voice  then  they 
al'.ould  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  funding  the  fund  It  is  that 
simple.  I  believe  peihaps  it  needs  no 
further  explanation. 

Mr  THOMPSON  oi  Ne^  Jersey  Mr 
Ch^iirman.  I  M>e  m  uppo^ition  to  the 
amendment 

Here  again.  Mr  Chairman,  we  are 
operating  on  familiar  ground  Thus 
amendment  is  almost  precisely  that  of- 
fered by  my  dLstinguished  colleague  and 
friend  from  Ohio  '  Mr  Ashbrook  '  m 
1968    The  answer  is  the  same 

It  should  be  pomted  out  that  the 
amendment  really  goes  against  the  basic 
thrust  of  the  Federal  labor  law ,  which 
establishes  a  legal  frameworic  under 
which  private  parties  can  work  out  their 
own  agreements 

I  would  point  out.  under  existing  la\^ . 
if  the  parties  so  agree  in  the  collective 
bargaining  proces-s — and  they  do  not 
have  to — there  is  nothing  to  prohibit  a 
union  from  contributing  to  the  fund 
This  legislation  simply  puts  the  decision 
on  whether  to  establish  these  funds 
where  it  belongs,  with  the  parties  at  the 
bargaining  table 

The  effect  of  such  an  at;reement,  I 
might  point  out  to  my  friend  from  Geor- 
gia, assuming  that  there  is  an  agreement 
by  an  employer  and  an  employee  to 
negotiate  for  the  establishment  of  one 
of  these  funds,  ls  that  it  amounts  to  a 
fringe  benefit  for  the  working  people 
and  a  part  of  their  total  pay  will  \x  de- 
ducted because  it  will  be  excluded  from 
their  compensation 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Geor^^la  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  on 
that  point? 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jei.-ey  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georkjia 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  If  this  ls 
a  frmse  benefit,  would  not  the  union  re- 
ceive a  direct  benefit  by  bemg  able  to 
direct  that  these  funds  be  paid?  There- 
fore, they  would  be  contnbutmg,  .so  they 
would  have  a  voice  in  how  it  is  to  be 
paid 

Mr.  THOMPSON  ol  New  Jersey  The 
t;entleman  is  making  my  argument.  Of 
course  if  they  enter  into  such  an  agree- 
ment they  will  be  paid  One  would  be 
totally  naive  to  think  that  to  estab- 
iLsh 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georyia  I  cannot 
understand  the  ttenlleman's  objection  to 
making  this  a  joint  participation. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  Be- 
cause It  13  unnecessary 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  If  It  Is 
unnecessary  perhaps  the  gentleman 
would  accept  the  amendment,  since  it  is 
J  lost  a  matter  of  form. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  The 
;;entJeman  is  rather  proud  of.  shall  we 
say.  the  words  of  art  in  legislation  This 
would  be  redundant  and  offensive  to  my 
sense  of  draftsmanship. 


Mr  OHARA  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  la.st  word 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  nece.vsary  to  K'lld 
the  lily  and  to  add  a  great  deal  to  what 
the  centleman  from  New  Jer.soy  hivs  said 
about  this  amendment,  but  let  me  point 
out  the  nature  of  the  section  we  are 
anu-nding 

Section  302' c  .set.s  up  a  list  of  exemp- 
tions from  the  provisions  of  section  302 
Sec"  m  302  puni.->hes  payments  to  em- 
plovr  ►•.^.  members  of  a  latwr  organization 
or  otTicers  of  a  lal>ir  organization  and 
so  forth,  and  .st^ction  302' c  sets  up  the 
cucurnstancf.-.  undtr  which  such  pay- 
nuMit.->  are  permitted  It  says  such  pay- 
ments may  be  made  if  they  are  com- 
pensation for  services  rendered,  if  they 
are  payment  for  goods  purchased  at  the 
regular  market  value  in  the  course  of 
business,  if  ihey  are  payments  for  a  wel- 
fHre  and  pension  plan,  and  .v3  forth 

In  none  of  these  exemptioivs  do  we  say 
the  payment  for  one  of  these  permitted 
purposes  shall  be  valid  only  if  :natched 
by  a  payment  of  a  certain  equivalent 
amo  Kit  out  of  the  employees'  wastes 

We  leave  that  question  to  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  proces";  For  instance,  we 
do  not  validate  only  pension  and  wel- 
fare funds  in  to  wl^.ich  there  are  pay- 
ments from  both  the  employer  and  the 
employee  If  it  is  a  letial  welfare  and  pen- 
sion plan,  payments  to  that  plan  by  the 
employer  are  permuted  whether  or  not 
Its  payments  from  employee's  waces  are 
also  made  to  the  plan. 

The  proposed  new  exemption  is  a  valid 
addition  to  the  list  of  exemptions  now 
found  m  the  law  .Ml  .section  302  was  in- 
tended to  do  was  to  prevent  the  pay- 
mcn:  of  bribes  If  an  employer  ls  payinn 
into  a  joint  industry  promotion  fund,  this 
Is  not  a  bribery  situation  and  therefore 
t  should  not  be  prohibited,  and  we  are 
right  to  include  it  in  section  302ic>. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia    Mr  Thompson' 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision demanded  by  Mr  Thompson  of 
Georgia'    there  were — ayes   15.  noes   18 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordmgly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  SpetUcer  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr  Smith  of  Iowa.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  HR  860i  to  amend  sec- 
tion 302ct  of  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act.  1947.  to  permit  employer 
contributions  for  Joint  Industry  promo- 
tion of  products  in  certain  instances,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  791.  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole 

The  SPEAKER  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

Ls  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment'  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros 

The  amendments  were  sigreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 


and   read  a   third   time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT 

Mr  SCHERLE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  f;entleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr  SCHERLE  I  am  in  its  present 
form.  Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  StiiERij:  nui\es  to  recoiiunli  the  l)iU 
HR  860  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  The  quc-tion  is  on  the 
motion  to  r'-commit 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
pa.ssageof  the  bill 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it 

Mr  SCHERLE  Mr  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorimi 
IS  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 
the  Serjeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  190.  nays  186  not  voting  56. 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No  51 


YE.^S— 190 

.Addabbw 

D  >nohue 

Ko^'h 

Alrn-rt 

Kckharrtt 

Kyriis 

Ai.derson 

Edmond'^'ii 

I.onq    Md 

Call! 

Eilt)ert« 

Lowenstelii 

Anderscin 

Erlenborn 

Lujan 

Tenn 

Esrh 

McCarthy 

Aiinuii/1<> 

Fallon 

McDade 

Ashley 

Fa.sceil 

McEwen 

A.spinall 

KeiKhan 

McKneall.v 

Avres 

Fiudley 

Macdouald. 

Barrett 

Ford 

Mass. 

Beall    Md 

William  D 

MacGreiior 

Bennett 

Fraaer 

Madden 

BevlU 

Frledel 

Mai3Una„a 

Bla.^   1 

Fulton    P» 

Meeds 

Blester 

Garmatz 

Melcher 

BlUk;hnni 

C.aydos 

MUler.  Cahf 

Blantim 

Oialmo 

Mills 

Blatnlk 

Ollbert 

Mlnlsh 

Bo^'i;s 

Clonzalez 

Mink 

BolllIlK 

Gray 

Mollohan 

Br»denui« 

Green.  Ore.; 

Moorhead 

Bra  SCO 

Green.  Pa 

Mc.rtran 

Brooks 

Grover 

Morse 

Brown.  Calif 

Gubser 

Murphy,  ni 

Burke.  \lKaA 

Hal  pern 

Murphy   N  Y 

B\irli.son.  Mo 

Hamilton 

Natcher 

Burton,  Calif 

Hanley 

Nedzl 

Button 

Hansen.  Wat.h 

Nix 

Byrne,  Pm 

Ha  .stings 

Ol)ey 

Carey 

Hathaway 

O  Hara 

Celler 

Havs 

OKon.skl 

CtilHholin 

Herhier  W   Va 

Olsen 

Clark 

Hol.stoskI 

O  NeUI,  Ma.^s 

Clay 

HoKan 

Ot  linger 

Cleveland 

Hoimeld 

Patman 

Cohelan 

Howard 

Patten 

Conte 

Hungate 

Pelijr 

Conyer-s 

Ichord 

Perkins 

Corbett 

Jacobs 

Phllbln 

Culver 

Johnson.  Calif 

Pickle 

Dftddarlo 

Jonea.  Ala 

Pike 

Daniels.  N  J 

Jones.  Tenn 

Plrnle 

de  la  Oarza 

Karth 

PodeU 

Deianey 

Kastenmeler 

PoweU 

DellentMck 

KAz«n 

Price,  m. 

DlKKS 

Kee 

Dli.neU 

Kluc7yn8kl 
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Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Qute 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Reid.  NY. 

Reuss 

Rieu'le 

Rivers 

Rodlno 

R»)e 

Roi;ers.  Colo. 

Rooney.  NY. 

Roonev.  Pa. 

Hij.senthai 

Roudebu.sh 

Rojbal 


Abeniethy 

Adair 

Alexander 

Anderson,  l\\. 

Andrews.  Ala 

Andrews, 
NDak. 

Arends 

Baring 

Belcher 

Bell,  Calif. 

Betta 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Broom  field 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Mich. 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Burton.  Utah 

Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Caffery 

Camp 

Carter 

Casey 

CederberK 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clausen. 
Don  H. 

Clawson,  Del 

Collier 

Collins 
Colmer 

Conable 

CoughUn 

Cowger 

Crane 

Daniel,  Va. 

Davis,  Oa. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Denney 

Dennis 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  La. 

Erana,  Colo. 

Plata 

Flaber 

Flowers 

Plynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Oertkld  R. 

Foreman 


Ryan 

8t  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stokes 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Thompson,  N.J. 

NATS— 186 


Tleman 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vlgorito 

Whalen 

White 

Wldnall 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Y'oung 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


Fountain 

Frey 

Fuqua 

Gallflanakl.s 

Gettys 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Goodllng 

onfan 

Gross 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Horton 
Hosiner 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  N  C. 
Keith 
King 
Kleppe 
Kuykeudall 
Kyi 

Landgrebe 
Langen 
Latta 
Leunon 
Long,  La. 
Lukens 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McDonald, 

Mlcta. 
McMillan 
Mahon 
Marsh 
Martin 
Math  las 
May 
Mayne 
MesklU 
Michel 
Mlkva 
MUler,  Ohio 
MlnshaU 
Mlze 
Mlzell 

Montgomery 
Morton 
Mosher 


Myers 

Nelseii 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Passman 

Pettis 

Poage 

PoH 

Pollock 

Preyer.  N  C 

Purcell 

QuUlen 

Reld.  111. 

Relfel 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Roblsou 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roth 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfield 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Smith,  Calif. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stanton 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watklna 

Watson 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalley 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

WlggliM 

WiilUms 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wold 

Wylle 

Zion 


NOT  VOTING— 66 


Abbltt 

Adams 

Ashbrook 

Berry 

Blackburn 

Boland 

Bow 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Cabell 

Corman 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Dawson 

Dent 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

■dwarda,  Calif. 


Eshleman 

Evlns,  Tenn, 

Farbsteln 

Flood 

Frellnghuysen 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Oallagher 

Oruntbs 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Heckler,  tiass. 

Klrwan 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Llpaoomb 

Lloyd 

McCuilocta 

McFaU 


Mallllard 

Uann 

Monagan 

Moss 

NlchoU 

Pepper 

Price,  Tex. 

Rarlck 

Rostenkowekl 

Scheuer 

Stratton 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tunney 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Wolff 

Wyatt 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Cleric  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Mann  against. 

Mr.  Dent  for,  with  Mr.  Rarlck  against. 

Mr.  Wolff  for,  with  Mr.  Moes  against. 

Mrs.  Dwyer  for,  with  Mr.  Cramer  against. 

Mr.  Frellnghuysen  for,  with  Mi.  Ashbrook 
against. 

Mrs.  Heckler  for,  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas 
against. 

Mr.  Hawkins  for,  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt 
against. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  for.  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida 
against. 

Mr.  Monagan  for,  with  Mr.  Lipscomb 
against. 

Mr.  Flood  for,  with  Mr.  Berry  against. 

Mr.  Gallagher  for,  with  Mr.  Abbltt  against. 

Mr.  Rofitenkowskl  for,  with  Mr.  Nichols 
against. 

Mr.  McFall  for,  with  Mr.  Cabell  against. 

Mr.  Corman  for,  with  Mr.  Blackburn 
against. 

Mr.  Dulskl  for,  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio 
against. 

Mr.  Adams  for,  with  Mr.  Leggeti  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  B<r.  Bow. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Mailltard. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Broyhlll  of  North 
Carolina. 

Bir.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.   Boland   with   Mr.   Cunningham. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  McCul- 
loch. 

Mr,  Pepper  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Landrum  witli  Mr.  Stratton. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Messrs.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana,  BELL 
of  California,  SPRINGER,  BROTZMAN, 
and  STANTON  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DEMOCRATIC    STEERING    COMMIT- 
TEE VERSUS  PRESIDENTIAL  VETO 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
jiermission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dem- 
ocratic steering  committee  met  this  after- 
noon, and  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Democratic 
steering  committee. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  President  baa  vetoed  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill  on  grounds 
that  It  is  $1.26  billion  above  his  budget 
request; 

Whereas  Congress  has  acted  responsibly  in 
the  fight  against  Inflation  by  reducing  the 
Administration's  appropriations  budget  for 
Fiscal  1970  by  $5.6  billion; 

Whereas  the  President  has  refused  to  uti- 
lize the  new  antl-inflatlonary  authority  pro- 
vided by  Congress  last  session; 

Whereas  adequate  funding  of  programs  to 
meet  our  nation's  pressing  education  and 
health  needs  must  be  given  top  priority; 

Whereas  a  majority  of  Republicans  as  weU 
as  fotir  out  of  five  DemocraUc  Members  rec- 
ognized the  priority  needs  of  education  and 
health  by  voting  In  support  of  the  Incrtesed 
funds  disapproved  by  the  President; 


Whereas  a  reduction  in  these  funds  would 
be  especially  detrimental  to  the  educational 
needs  of  American  children,  college  students, 
health  research  and  would  also  necessitate 
school  closings  or  local  property  tax  increases 
in  many  Jurisdictions;   therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Democratic  steering 
committee  strongly  urges  that  the  veto  of 
the  President  be  overridden. 

Rat  J.  BtADDEN, 
c;iairT7ian.   Democratic  Steering  Com- 
mittee. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
resolution  was  passed  unanimously  by 
the  Democratic  steering  committee. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 24,  1969,  on  roUcall  No.  288,  on  the 
Gross  amendment  to  delete  authoriza- 
tion for  study  of  extending  District  of 
Columbia  rapid  transit  to  DuUes  Airport, 
I  was  in  my  district  on  official  business 
and  missed  the  vote.  Had  I  been  present 
I  would  have  voted  "no." 

Also,  on  this  same  date,  on  roUcall  No. 

289.  on  passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize 
a  Federal  contribution  for  the  effectua- 
tion of  a  transit  development  program  for 
the  National  Capital  region,  I  would  have 
voted  "yes." 

Also  on  November  24,  on  rollcall  No. 

290,  on  passage  of  the  bill  making  appro- 
priations for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  would  have  voted  "yes." 

And  further,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  absent 
on  December  20  and  December  22  for 
the  purpose  of  returning  to  Alabama  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Carlton  Beten- 
baugh,  wife  of  my  longtime  friend  and 
staff  member. 

On  December  20,  on  rollcaU  No.  345. 
on  the  Conte  motion  to  recommit  the 
conference  report  on  HR.  15149  with 
instructions  to  delete  funds  for  supplying 
Nationalist  China  with  a  squadron  of 
fighter  planes,  I  would  have  voted  "no." 

On  December  22,  on  rollcall  No.  350. 
on  the  adoption  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  fiscal  1970  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priations bill,  I  would  have  voted  "yes." 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1970— VETO 

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  91-216) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing veto  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  ap- 
proval, HJi.  13111,  an  Act,  "Making 
Appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  Related  Agencies  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  Ending  June  30,  1970.  and  for 
Other  Purposes." 

The  Issue  is  not  whether  some  of  us 
are  for  education  and  health  programs 
and  others  against. 

There  are  no  goals  which  I  consider 
more  important  for  this  nation  than  to 
improve  education  and  to  provide  better 
health  care  for  the  American  people. 
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The  question  la  how  much  can  the 
Federal  OoTemment  afford  to  spend  on 
those  programs  this  year? 

The  enrolled  bill  Is  $1.3  bUlion  over  my 
budget  request  for  th«  Department  of 
HeaUh.  Education,  and  Welfare  iHEW' 

It  is  the  largest  increase  over  my 
budget  recommendations  of  any  appro- 
priations bill  for  1970 

It  is  the  largest  exces^s  o\er  a  Presi- 
dential request  ever  provided  by  the 
Congress  for  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare 

I  have  taken  this  action  for  four 
rea.sons : 

One.  these  mcreases  are  cxce&sive  in 
a  pei  iod  of  s«rtous  inflationai'y  pre.ssures 
We  must  draw  the  Ime  and  stick  to  it 
if  we  are  to  stabilize  the  economy 

Two.  nearly  mne-tenUis  of  llicce  in- 
creases 15  for  mandatory  programji  which 
leave  the  Elxecutive  Branch  no  discre- 
tion whatever  either  as  to  the  level  or 
the  purpose  of  the  added  e.xpenditures 
This  fact  sharply  differentiates  this  ap- 
propriation from  other  inflated  measures 
that  I  have  approved 

Three,  the  added  funds  are  largely  for 
lower  priority  programs. 

Four,  because  of  the  lateness  m  the  fis- 
cal year,  mcreases  of  this  magnitude  can- 
not be  used  effectively  m  many  cases. 
MFicira  rxzs   mruk-noH 

The  inflation  we  have  at  the  start  of 
the  Seventies  was  caused  by  heavy  def- 
icit spending  In  the  Sixties  In  the  past 
decade,  the  Federal  Government  spent 
more  than  It  took  in — $57  billion  more 
These  deficits  caused  prices  to  rise  25% 
in  a  decade. 

That  is  why  I  ordered  Federal  spend- 
ing cut  this  year. 

In  April  1969, 1  reduced  the  1970  budg- 
et proposed  by  President  Johnson  by 
$4  bllhon  In  July.  I  cut  another  $3  5  bU- 
lion Sevent>-flve  percent  of  new  direct 
Federal  construction  projects  were  de- 
ferred. 

But  Congress  Increased  other  spending 
by  three  and  a  half  billion  dollars. 

PUORmXS    HAVE    BCE.M     REASSESSED 

Of  the  $7  5  billion  reduction  I  proposed 
for  1970.  $4.1  billion  was  m  defense 
spending.  We  are  reducing  defense 
spending  to  the  minimimi  consistent 
vith  our  national  security.  Defense 
spending  went  dcnm  from  1969  to  1970 
It  will  go  dtncn  agatn  In  1971. 

HEW  spending  is  rising.  Outlays  for 
the  Department  are  presently  estimated 
to  increase  In  fiscal  1970  by  $8  1  billion 
above  1969.  a  13%  rise  They  will  Increase 
further  to  1971. 

For  the  first  time  in  twenty  years,  next 
years  budget  will  provide  more  funds  for 
human  resources  than  for  defense. 
THX  nacAi.  1*70  BCDcrr 

For  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  to 
understand  my  decision  on  the  HEW  ap- 
propriations, I  must  report  today  on  cur- 
rent budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
1970 

There  are  essentially  two  Icmds  of 
Federal  Oovemment  spending: 

— uncontrollables.  which  are  already 
committed  either  because  a  program 
is  automatic  or  because  contracts 
were  let  before  the  flscai  year  began 
and  now  payment  is  due;  and 


— controUables.  where  budget  decisions 
can  be  made  to  have  programs  re- 
duced or  eliminated  to  hold  spend- 
ing down. 

Although  we  made  deep  cuts  in  "con- 
troUables"  m  1970,  the  overruns  in  ■•un- 
controllables '  have  fully  abeorbed  these 
cuts  and  now  far  exceed  them. 

The  original  spending  ceiling  set  by 
the  Congress  in  July  was  $191  9  billion 
plus  $2  billion  allowance  for  designated 
unccntrollablcs  Actions  taken  by  the 
Congre.-vs  since  then,  and  those  now  an- 
ticipated, would  increase  Uie  cellmg 
another  $1  8  billion  The  result  is  an 
automatically  revised  Congressional  ceil- 
ing of  $195  7  billion 

It  is  the  ■■uncontrollable*  outlays  — 
driven  upward  by  the  very  inflationary 
fones  we  were  tr>ing  to  contain — that 
have  frustrated  the  efforts  of  both  the 
Executive  and  the  Congress  to  hold 
down  spending 

Since  I  submitted  my  budget  estimates 
in  April,  interest  on  the  public  debt  has 
increased  $1  5  billion  Spending  for 
health  in.3urance  has  increased  $.7  bil- 
lion, in  large  part  t>ecause  mflation  re- 
quires us  to  pay  higher  hospital  and  doc- 
tor bills  for  tlie  senior  citizens  entitled 
to  care 

Taking  into  account  all  the  changes 
which  we  can  pre.sently  aj'sess,  we  now 
estimate  1970  outlays  at  close  to  tl98 
btiUon.  more  than  $2  billion  in  excess  of 
the  ceiling  All  of  thus  overrun  is  attrib- 
utable to    uncontrollables" 

We  faced  these  difQcult  budgetary 
facts  of  life  In  prepanng  the  1971  budget 
which  I  win  send  to  the  Congress  on 
February  2.  I  will  submit  a  budget  for 
flscai  1971  which  will  sharply  reduce 
"spending  momentum."  evidence  of  my 
determination  to  restore  price  stability 

TRX    DBCtSXOIf    ON    HM      IS  III 

Confronted  wnth  these  budget  over- 
runs in  1970,  I  reached  my  decision  in 
December  to  veto  the  HEW  appropria- 
tion unless  It  was  reduced  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  publicly  stated  my  position. 

Over  four-flfths  of  the  Increase  In  H  R. 
13111  L>  for  education.  Even  without  this 
large  Increase  in  education  funds,  the 
Federal  Government  in  1970  will  spend 
over  $10  billion  for  education— the  most 
la  our  history.  We  care  deeply  about 
the  need  to  Improve  our  Nation's  schools. 
But  we  must  ask  two  questions: 

Firsf,  wUl  the  $11  biUlon  which  the 
Congress  added  for  education  go  to  those 
who  need  It  mosf 

Second,  will  it  Increase  the  quality  of 
American  education?  This  is  the  appro- 
priate role  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
in  a  system  In  which  Federal  aid  for 
public  schools  is  8%  of  the  $40  billion 
total  spent  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

My  answer  is  that  these  congressional 
Increases  do  not  target  the  scarce  re- 
souices  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
ways  I  can  accept  in  this  period  of  budget 
stringency.  I  must  veto  H.R.  13111. 

Schools  have  as  much  at  stake  as  any- 
one In  our  efforts  to  curb  Inflation.  As 
an  official  of  a  major  school  system  re- 
cently wrote:  "the  Cost-of-Educatlon 
Index  maJkes  It  abundantly  clear  that 
inflation  Itself  Is  far  more  damaging  than 
any  of  the  attempts  to  bring  it  under 
control." 


Another  6%  rise  in  prices  this  year 
would  add  more  than  $2^4  billion  to  the 
costs  of  public  schools  without  any  Im- 
provements in  either  quality  or  quan- 
tity. Twice  as  much  as  the  $1.1  billion 
in  increases  for  education  proposed  by 
the  Congress  will  be  swept  away  If  we 
do  not  hold  firm  In  our  resolve  to  curb 
inflation. 

lUPAlTED     AICAS     AID 

Nearly  $400  million  of  the  HEW  in- 
crease would  be  for  grants  to  schools  In 
federalb- impacted  areas.  In  1968.  this 
program  paid  $5.8  million  to  the  Nation's 
richest  county  (which  had  a  population 
of  500,0001  and  a  toUl  of  $3.2  million 
to  th«»  100  poorest  counties  (with  a  com- 
bined population  of  over  3  million). 

I-^ir  many  school  districts,  these  pay- 
ments exceed  the  cost  to  local  schools  of 
educating  the  children  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. Often,  the  program  enables 
wealthy  districts  to  exert  a  lower  tax 
effort  than  other  districts  in  the  same 
State 

Four  successive  Presidents  have  tried 
to  reduce  or  reorient  this  program.  Yet 
the  Congress  in  this  bill  not  only  per- 
petuates this  unfair  program.  It  adds 
money  to  it.  It  is  wrong  to  sharply  in- 
crca.se  the  impacted  school  aid  program 
in  the  face  of  the  need  to  make  long- 
overdue  reforms  in  this  law.  The  Ad- 
ministration will  make  recommendations 
for  reform  of  this  program  based  on  a 
study  requested  by  the  Congress.  I  will 
submit  these  recommendations  shortly. 

EXCESSIVE     INCREASES 

The  Conference  Bill  would  increase 
the  1970  budget  by  $575  million  for  vo- 
catioiial  education,  equipment  and  other 
categorical  education  grants,  and  for 
Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary- 
Education  Act. 

This  is  a  34%  Increase  over  the 
1969  appropriations  for  these  programs 
In  1970.  these  Increases — some  for 
worthy  programs — are  Just  too  large 
Moreover,  they  come  at  a  critical  time  In 
the  development  of  education  policy.  The 
present  system  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion Is  much  too  inflexible;  It  frustrates 
planning  by  local  ofBclals  and  the  de- 
velopment of  creative  new  programs.  Re- 
sults— In  terms  of  Improved  student  per- 
formance— have  fallen  far  short  of  our 
expectations. 

That  Is  why  in  my  education  message 
which  I  will  shortly  be  submitting  to  the 
Congress  I  will  propose  a  new  and 
searching  look  at  our  American  school 
system. 

We  are  placing  new  and  strong  empha- 
sis on  experimentation  and  evaluation 
to  learn  about  more  effective  approaches 
to  education.  We  have  undertaken  a 
thorough  review  of  the  Title  I  program 
for  disadvantaged  children  to  repair 
its  deficiencies.  I  have  proposed  con- 
solidation of  grant  authorizations  to  give 
States  and  localities  more  flexibility 
and  responsibility  for  action.  I  will  rec- 
ommend other  actions  In  the  coming 
weeks. 

BtemcanT  ww  or  LticrrED  rEDEKAL 
besouxces 

The  Conference  Bill  provides  $100 
million  In  Federal  appropriations  for 
college  construction  grants  and  capital 
contributions  for  National  Defense  Stu- 
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dent  Loan  funds  above  my  request.  For 
both  construction  and  college  student 
aid,  the  Congress  has  already  authorized 
Federal  interest  subsidies  for  loans  by 
private  lenders.  This  Is  a  much  more 
efficient  method  of  flnancing,  which 
takes  advantage  of  the  loan  placement 
and  collection  machinery  of  private 
lending  institutions,  while  reserving  Fed- 
eral appropriations  for  other  purposes 
w  here  loans  cannot  be  used, 

rAn.URE    TO    RECOGNIZE    PRIORrTIES 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Congress  was 
adding  large  amounts  to  these  existing 
education  support  programs,  it  refused 
to  vote  the  $25  million  I  requested  for 
innovation  in  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  These  funds  would  have  been 
used  to  develop  and  test  promising  ap- 
proaches for  improving  student  achieve- 
ment— such  as  new  ways  to  teach  reading 
and  the  use  of  older  children  to  teach 
younger  children. 

The  refusal  to  grant  these  modest  re- 
search and  development  funds  comes  at 
a  time  when  the  Nation  is  devoting  less 
than  one-half  of  one  percent  of  Its  total 
Investment  in  education  to  research. 
We  do  not  know  enough  about  how  to 
get  more  for  our  education  dollars;  we 
must  intensify  our  efforts  to  find  out. 

THE    PROBLfM    OF    CONCRESSIONAL    DELAY 

The  lateness  of  congressional  action 
on  the  appropriations  for  HEW  creates 
serious  problems. 

School  budgets  are  prepared  in  the 
early  months  of  a  calendar  year.  Teach- 
ers are  customarily  employed  in  the 
Spring  and  early  Summer  before  aca- 
demic sessions  begin  in  September.  Large, 
implanned  Federal  grants  coming  only 
a  few  months  before  the  close  of  the 
year  will,  if  experience  is  a  guide,  be 
used  disproportionately  to  substitute  for 
other  school  revenues  and  to  make  hasty 
purchases,  not  essential  for  school 
improvement. 

The  Nation  has  had  bitter  experience 
with  the  waste  of  large  amounts  allo- 
cated to  education  late  in  the  school 
year.  This  was  particularly  true  in  the 
first  year  of  funding  for  Title  I.  Money 
to  help  educate  poor  children  went — not 
for  teachers  and  well-plaimed  pro- 
grams— but  often  for  unneeded  equip- 
ment, A  pattern  of  spending  was  estab- 
lished that  has  plagued  this  program 
ever  since,  creating  management  and 
operational  problems  that  are  still 
unsolved. 

Not  only  does  late  funding  result  in 
waste  when  a  full  year's  appropriation 
is  crammed  Into  three  or  four  months, 
It  also  creates  a  spending  rate  bulge.  This 
Is  the  kind  of  "on-again,  off -again"  rela- 
tionship with  States  and  localities  that 
we  are  trying  to  avoid,  because  it  ham- 
pers intelligent  community  planning. 

MtSOIKECTED    HKALTR    TWOS 

For  HEW  in  1970,  the  Congress  also 
added  $104  million  above  my  request  to 
the  Hill-Burton  appropriation  for  grants 
to  build  and  modernize  community  hos- 
pitals. This  increase  was  voted  despite 
the  growing  awareness  that  a  more 
pressing  need  is  to  fund  ambulatory  care 
facilities  which  offer  an  alternative  to 
expensive  hospital  care.  This  is  what  was 
proposed  to  the  Congress  last  April. 
While  this  point  is  recognized  in  the 
report    of    the    Senate    Appropriations 


C(Mnmlttee,  the  appropriation  bill  Itself 
allocates  most  of  the  Increased  funds  to 
grants  for  lower  priority  purposes  rather 
than  for  needed  out-patient  facilities. 

For  hospital  construction,  the  Admin- 
istration has  recommended  legislation 
authorizing  guaranteed  loans,  which 
would  create  a  program  much  more  re- 
sponsive to  today's  needs.  Combined  with 
the  reimbursement  formulas  for  con- 
struction imder  Medicare  and  Medicaid, 
this  approach  is  efHcient  and  equitable, 
and  avoids  having  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pay  twice  for  hospital  beds. 

The  amounts  added  by  the  Congress 
for  health  research  represent  less  than 
one-half  of  1%  of  the  total  appropria- 
tion. Taken  separately,  I  would  not  have 
vetoed  these  Increases.  On  the  contrary, 
when  the  budget  for  1971  is  submitted 
to  the  Congress  it  will  make  a  strongly 
increased  commitment  for  health  re- 
search, where  advances  can  be  made  to 
serve  the  health  needs  of  the  Nation — 
cancer,  heart  disease,  population  re- 
search smd  environmental  health, 

FORCED   SPENDING 

Nearly  nine-tenths  of  this  congres- 
sional increase — about  $1.1  billion — is  for 
mandator  programs.  The  Executive 
Branch  would  have  no  control  over  these 
appropriations  once  H.R.  13111  was 
signed  into  law. 

Left  without  any  latitude  in  these  areas. 
we  may  be  faced  with  the  need  to  make 
offsetting  and  disproportionate  reduc- 
tions In  high-priority  programs.  Be- 
cause so  much  of  the  budget  at  this  time 
of  the  year  Is  already  committed,  the 
areas  remaining  where  offsetting  reduc- 
tions can  be  made  are  limited.  To  a  dis- 
turbing degree,  they  consist  of  health 
service  programs,  scientific  research, 
manpower  training,  food  and  nutrition, 
a:  .d  other  programs  that  continue  to  be 
identified  by  the  Administration  and 
the  Congress  as  vital  to  the  Nation's 
needs. 

OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITT  EARMARKING 

One  Issue  remains  to  be  dealt  with  that 
has  arisen  since  my  decision  of  last  De- 
cember to  veto  HH.  13111.  I  am  very 
concerned  about  a  provision  which  was 
struck  from  the  bill  last  week.  The  effect 
of  this  action  would  be  to  require  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  allocate  funds  for  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportimity  (OEO)  ac- 
cording to  specific  earmarks. 

The  amount  available  for  OEO  pro- 
grams is  not  at  issue.  Rather,  the  issue 
is  the  effective  use  of  resources. 

To  set  requirements  upon  the  use  of 
OEO  funds  with  less  than  5  months  of 
the  flscai  year  left  will  disrupt  many  of 
its  programs.  We  will  be  forced  to  in- 
crease some  programs  well  beyond 
planned  spending  levels  and  to  make 
damaging  reductions  in  others,  particu- 
larly Head  Start,  Legal  Services,  VISTA, 
JOBS,  and  programs  for  migrants  and 
senior  citizens. 

I  ask  the  Congress  to  reconsider  its 
action,  and  restore  the  fiexlbillty  nec- 
essary to  enable  OEO  to  use  its  funds 
to  the  best  advantage  of  the  poor.  The 
Congress  will  sliortly  begin  its  review  of 
my  1971  budget  recommendations.  This 
win  provide  an  opportunity  for  a  timely 
and  orderly  examination  of  the  objec- 
tives of  OEO,  its  performance  and  pro- 
gram levels. 


WHAT    NEXT? 

I  have  vetoed  this  bill  because  the  in- 
creases for  HEW  voted  by  the  Con- 
gress are  mandatory,  and  because  in 
the  context  of  present  efforts  to  curb 
inflation  they  are  misdirected  and  ex- 
cessive. 

If  the  veto  is  sustained,  I  will  immedi- 
ately seek  appropriations  which  will  as- 
sure the  funds  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  needs  of  the  nation  in  education  and 
health.  No  school  will  need  to  be  closed, 
no  child  need  have  his  education  inter- 
rupted or  impaired  as  a  result  of  this 
veto  action. 

Another  approach  to  a  solution  would 
be  for  the  Congress  to  remove  the  re- 
quirement in  the  law  that  all  formula 
grant  funds  must  be  spent,  leaving  it  to 
the  Executive  Branch  to  take  the  nec- 
essary action.  (In  its  actions  setting  ceil- 
ings on  obligations  and  expenditures  for 
fiscal  years  1968  and  1969,  the  Congress 
provided  such  flexibility,) 

Provision  must  also  be  made  so  that 
impacted  area  aid  funds  are  not  cut  off 
for  hardship-case  school  districts.  Un- 
til we  come  to  agreement  on  a  basic  re- 
form of  this  program,  I  believe  we  should 
work  out  a  temporary  solution  which  in- 
volves full  funding  for  children  whose 
parents  live  and  work  on  Federal  in- 
stallations and  partial  fimding  for  chil- 
dren whose  parents  do  not  live  on  Fed- 
eral installations.  In  addition,  I  favor 
a  speciflc  "No  Hardship  Clause"  which 
will  guarantee  that  no  school  district 
will,  as  a  result  of  these  changes  in  the 
impacted  school  aid  program,  have  a 
school  budget  less  than  95%  of  what  it 
had  in  1969. 

In  working  together  to  resolve  this  ap- 
propriations problem,  care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  the  extreme  rhetoric 
which  freezes  positions.  All  Americans 
are  "for  schools"  and  "against  infla- 
tion," The  suggestions  which  I  have 
made  will  do  much  to  meet  both  objec- 
tives, 

I  believe  this  action  is  in  the  long- 
range  interests  of  better  programs  for 
education  and  health.  Above  all,  it  is  in 
the  vital  interests  of  all  Americans  in 
stopping  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 
Richard  Nixon, 

The  White  House,  January  26, 1970. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ob- 
jections of  the  President  will  be  spread 
at  large  upon  the  Journal,  and  the  mes- 
sage and  bill  will  be  printed  as  a  House 
document. 

The  question  Is:  Will  the  House,  on 
reconsideration,  pass  the  bill  H.R.  13111, 
the  objections  of  the  President  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  . 

MOTION    OFFERED    BT    MR,    MAHON 

Mr,  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
fui'ther  consideration  of  the  veto  mes- 
sage from  the  President  be  postponed 
until  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  Is  rec- 
ognized on  his  motion. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  made 
this  motion  to  postpone  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  leadership  of  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

This  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
the  country  and  to  all  Members.  Deferral 
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of  acuon  on  the  veto  message  until  to- 
morrow will  give  Members  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  closely  the  veto  message 
of  tiie  President 

Mr.  QERALD  R.  FORD  Mr.  Speaker. 
Kill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MAHON  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fium  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  Speaking  for 
our  side  of  the  atile.  the  gentleman  Is 
accurate.  We  are  In  full  concurrence  with 
tne  motion  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

I  siiould  like  to  ask  llUi.  Is  our  under- 
standing correct  tiiat  this  will  be  liie  fir>t 
order  of  bu&ineso  tomorrow  ' 

Mr   MAUON    That  is  my  undersund- 

UlfJ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Tlie 
Chair  will  sUle.  this  ls  highly  privileged 
business  and  it  wih  be  the  first  order  of 
legislative  business  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  as-sume 
that  on  tomorrow  there  will  be  1  hour 
of  dLscussion  on  tiie  veto  message. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  And  is  it  tiie 
intention  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
to.  OS  nearly  equitably  as  pos&ible.  di- 
vide the  time? 

Mr.  MAHON  An  effort  will  be  made  to 
be  fair  with  ail  Members  in  the  division 
of  time. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  tliank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

FEDERAL  GRAND  JURY  TO  RECETV'E 
ETVTDENCE  OP  ALLEGED  POSTAL 
FRAUD  INVOLVTNO  PUBUSHERS 
OP  LOOK 

(Mr.  ROONEnf  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
Hou.se  for  1  m:nute  and  to  revLse  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Peiinsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  cali  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  a  grand  jury 
investigation  scheduled  to  bei;in  in  Des 
Moines.  Iowa,  on  February  17.  1970.  On 
that  date,  the  U.S.  postal  inspection  ser\'- 
Ice.  in  concert  with  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Criminal  Division,  will  begin  to 
present  evidence  and  testimony  relating 
to  allegations  of  postal  fraud  Involving 
magazine  subscription  sales  agencies 
wholly  owned  by  Cowles  Communica- 
tions. Inc^  publishers  of  Look  magazine. 

The  grand  Jury  will  examine  sales 
practices  of  five  subscription  agencies, 
all  owned  by  Cowles.  whose  selling  prac- 
tices I  have  criticized  throughout  the 
past  year.  At  Issue  In  the  Investigation 
arp  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  magazine  subscription  contracts  sold 
by  the  five  Cowles  subsidiaries  over  a  pe- 
r.od  of  years. 

I  expect  that  the  grand  jury  will  be 
a'lked  to  return  indictment"  of  key  cor- 
porate of&cials  on  criminal  charges  of 
postal  fraud.  I  am  pleased  that  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  Information 
which  will  be  presented  to  this  grand 
jury  has  derived  from  an  investigation 


carried   out  in  my   congressional  office 
within  the  past  13  montiis. 

This  postal  fraud  mvestigation  Ls  part 
of  a  two-proiig  Federal  crackdown  on 
unscrupulous  practices  in  magazine  sub- 
scription sales.  Never,  until  now.  has  the 
mdu-^tiy  been  subjected  to  such  an  in- 
depUi  examination  of  its  modus  oper- 
andi This  type  of  mvestigation  was  long 
overdue  and  I  am  pleased  that  my  own 
inquiry  could  provide  tlie  spaik  that  set 
the  file 

Many  examples  of  consumer  trickery 
winch  exist  today  m  magazine  selling 
have  been  industry  hallmarks  lor  moie 
tlian  30  yeais  Millions  of  American  con- 
sumers have  been  victiiuired.  often  witii- 
oui  ever  discovering  tliat  Uiey  were 

Decepuon  and  fraud  have  become  so 
commonplace  m  mat^azine  selling  that 
many  industry  personnel  have  begun  to 
question  whether  magazine  selling  in 
some  of  Its  forms  can  survive.  I  am  con- 
cerned in  only  one  respect — if  the  mdus- 
try  is  to  survive,  honesty  mu^t  replaco 
trickery  as  the  magazuie  sales  uidastry  ^ 
hallmark 

Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to  Include  In  tt.e 
Record  a  letter  from  Chief  Postal  In- 
spector W  J.  Cotter  relating  to  this  mat- 
ter. Because  cerum  statements  require 
confidential  treatment.  I  have  deleted 
one  sentence  and  part  of  another. 

The  letter  follows. 

Post  Omci:  Depajjtmemt. 
Washtnfiton.  D  C  .  Dece  fiber  J.  1969 
Hon    F«ED  B    RooKiT. 
Hou^f  of  Rrpresentatit-es. 
Was'iington.  D  C 

Dkab  Comgsbssman  Rcx'>NEr  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  November  36.  I960,  con- 
cerning our  Investigatloc  of  Cowles  Commu- 
nlcscluna.  Inc..  De.s  Moines.  lows  (our  file 
343  83003    P). 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  appreciate  very 
much  your  interest  and  cooperation  In  this 
Investigation  and  the  assistance  rendered 
Postal  Inspector  O  L  Ludtke.  He  has  told 
me  of  the  valuable  Information  made  avail- 
able by  your  st.ilT  I  appreciate  aUo  ycmr 
generous  remarks  regarding  the  Inspector's 
attention  to  this  \ery  complex  and  involved 
Investigation 

As  you  are  no  doubt  aware.  Inspector 
Ludtke  visited  HeaUquarten  this  week  and 
briefed  us  on  his  investigation  to  date,  pre- 
paratory to  Interviews  with  certjun  magaalne 
dealers  to  be  conducted  in  your  office.  During 
his  visit,  arrangements  were  also  made  for 
a  conference  with  officials  In  the  Criminal 
Division.  Department  of  Justice,  so  that  all 
phases  of  the  investigative  and  prosecutive 
processes  might  be  coordinated 

Inspector  Ludtke  bas  had  this  matter 
under  Investigation  for  some  time  and  made 
an  initial  formal  presentation  of  the  facts 
and  evidence  to  the  O  3.  Attorney  at  Des 
Moines  on  May  20.  1969  Additional  reports 
have  subsequently  been  furnished,  based  on 
further  evidence  developed  during  the  in- 
vestigation. 

As  you  suggest,  we  have  no  control  over 
the  scheduling  of  Orand  Jury  bearings  or 
other  steps  In  proeecutive  proceedings,  this 
being  a  prerogative  of  the  D.S.  Attorney. 
However,  because  of  .  .  the  extensive  testi- 
mony that  may  well  be  required.  Grand  Jury 
presentation  will  prove  a  formidable  and 
tlme-consumtng  task 

These  and  other  factors  were  discussed  In 
our  conference  at  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  we  have  been  assured  that  all  possible 
assistance  will  be  rendered  Hi.  Donelson. 
Sincerely, 

W     J     COTTTB. 

Chief  Pottal  Intpector. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SHIPPING  ACT  AND 
INTERCOASTAL  shipping  ACT 
TO  CONVERT  CRIMINAL  PENAL- 
TIES TO  CIVIL  PENALTIES 

(Mr  GARMA'ra  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  i 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  > 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission.  I  have  today  in- 
troduced a  bill  "to  amend  the  Shipping 
Act.  1916.  and  the  Intercoastal  Shippins; 
Act.  1933.  to  convert  criminal  penalties 
to  civil  |)enalties  in  certain  Instances, 
and  for  other  purposes  "  For  the  Infoi- 
matlon  of  the  Members  of  the  House. 
I  Insert  at  this  point  In  the  Recckd  a 
statement  of  purposes  and  need  for  this 
bill  as  submitted  by  the  Commission 
Chairman: 

STATrMENT    (l»     PrRPOsfS     AND     NEED    ro«    Till 

Bill  To   AMfNO   Tni:    Shipping   Act.   1910. 

AND   THE   IffTTaCOASTAL   SHimnC    ACT.    193;^ 

To   Chance   C«»TAn«    CaiMiNAL    Pbhaltiis 

TO     CnrU.     PCNALTUS.     AKD     AUTHOUZX     Tin 

Commission  To  Assess  Crvn.  Pknaltxts 

The  bin  would  change  the  penalties  oi 
section  10  (except  for  paragraphs  First  and 
Third!  of  the  Act  from  criminal  penaltle.- 
to  civil  penalties,  with  lite  money  amounts 
of  the  penalties  to  remain  unchanged.  It  nlsn 
changes  the  general  penalty  provision  of  sec- 
tion 32  of  the  Act  by  making  all  violation.-^ 
of  sections  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Marltune  Commlasloa.  for  which  no 
penalty  Is  specifically  provided,  civil  lnste;id 
of  criminal.  Authority  would  be  vested  in 
the  Commission  to  fix  the  amount  of  civil 
penalties  for  violations  of  sections  subject 
to  Its  Jurisdiction.  Penalties  assessed  by  the 
Commission  would  be  remitted  or  mitigated 
by  It  under  appropriate  circumstances  pur- 
suant to  the  Federal  Claims  Collection  Act 
of  1966.  31  use.  961-853,  and  regulations 
promulgated  thereunder.  Since  the  bill  would 
authorize  the  Commlsalon  to  assess  civil 
penalties,  sections  15  and  18(b)(0)  would 
be  amended  to  eliminate  the  words  "to  be 
recovered  by  the  United  States  in  a  civil 
action." 

As  the  Act  now  stands,  clvU  penalties  arc 
Imposed  for  violations  of  section  15.  whlcli 
requires  tbe  Ollng  for  approval  of  agreement.- 
restricting  competition,  and  of  section  18(b) . 
^hlch  requires  the  filing  of  tariffs.  However 
tl>e  penalUes  of  section  14.  which  prohibit.^ 
deferred  rebates  and  other  unfair  practices 
and  section  10,  which  prohibits  false  bllUnu; 
and  undue  preferences,  are  criminal. 

The  Commlsalon  t>elleves  that  l)etter  ad- 
ministration of  the  Act  win  be  derived  from 
making  certain  of  the  penalties  under  sec- 
tion 16  and  penalties  under  section  32  civil 
and  empowering  the  Commission  to  deter- 
mine and  adjudge  such  penalties.  The  Com- 
mission determinations  under  theae  sections 
are  subject  to  Judicial  review  In  a  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  under  the  Review 
Act  of  1950  (28  use.  2341  et  seq).  Thl.s 
would  eliminate  the  necessity  of  a  de  noro 
district  court  penalty  suit  as  Is  presently 
required  and  would  enable  the  Commission 
to  relate  tbe  amount  of  the  penalty  directly 
to  the  nature  and  circumstances  oX  the  vio- 
lation. Such  a  procedure  should.  In  many 
instances,  reduce  the  total  litigation  exp>enscs 
to  both  the  government  and  private  parties 
while  at  tb«  aame  time  retaining  the  safe- 
guards of  Justice  through  the  reviewability 
of  Commlaalon  declsiona  In  US.  Courts  of 
Appeals. 

Section  a  of  the  blU  would  give  tlis  Com- 
mission authority  to  assess  the  dvll  penalties 
presently  provided  for  vlolatlooa  of  tbfl  Icter- 
coastai  Shipping  Act,  1933. 
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TECHNOLOGY      AND      POPULATION 
CONTROL 

•  Mr.  FOLEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
p.iis;  ion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem 
of  insuring  that  the  basic  necessities  of 
life — including  a  healthy  environment — 
will  be  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
population  of  the  world  in  the  years 
ahead  is  one  of  the  central  issues  of  our 
time.  It  is  particularly  crucial  that  we 
not  be  misled  by  proposed  technological 
panaceas  from  confronting  the  environ- 
mental challenge  while  there  is  still  time 
for  an  effective  response. 

The  December  1969  issue  of  BioScience 
carried  an  exceptionally  perceptive  ar- 
ticle on  this  subject  by  Paul  R.  Ehrlich 
and  John  P.  Holdren,  both  scientists  at 
Stanford  University.  Titled  "Population 
and  Panaceas:  A  Technological  Perspec- 
tive," this  study  argues  convincingly  that 
technological  advancements  will  not  be 
able  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of 
food  and  water  for  the  people  of  the 
world  in  view  of  current  rates  of  popula- 
tion growth. 

The  authors  conclude  that  we  must 
place  greater  emphasis  upon  programs  of 
population  control  now,  if  we  are  to 
avoid  disastrous  shortages  in  human 
needs  within  a  few  decades. 

The  article  follows : 
Population  and  Panaceas:  A  Tfchnolocical 

Pekspective 
(By  Paul  R.  Ehrlich  and  John  P.  Holdren*) 
Today  more  than  one  billion  human  beings 
are  either  undernourished  or  malnourished 
and  the  human  population  Is  growing  at  a 
rate  of  2*70  per  year.  The  existing  and  Im- 
pending crises  In  human  nutrition  and  living 
conditions  are  well-documented  but  not 
•widely  understood.  In  particular,  there  Is  a 
tendency  among  the  public,  nurtured  on 
Sunday-supplement  conceptions  of  tech- 
nology, to  believe  that  science  has  the  situa- 
tion well  In  hand — that  farming  the  sea  and 
the  tropics,  Irrigating  the  deserts,  and  gen- 
erating cheap  nuclear  power  In  abundance 
hold  the  key  to  swift  and  certain  solution  of 
the  problem.  To  espouse  this  belief  Is  to  mis- 
Judge  the  present  severity  of  the  situation, 
the  disparate  time  scales  on  which  techno- 
logical progress  and  population  growth  op- 
erate, and  the  vast  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lems beyond  mere  food  production  posed  by 
population  pressures.  Unfortunately,  scien- 
tists and  engineers  have  themselves  often 
added  to  the  confusion  by  falling  to  distin- 
guish between  that  which  is  merely  theoretl- 
ciUy  feasible,  and  that  which  is  economically 
and  logisUcally  practical. 

As  we  will  show  here,  man's  present  tech- 
nology Is  Inadequate  to  the  task  of  maln- 
talmng  the  world's  burgeoning  billions,  even 
under  the  most  optimistic  assumptions.  Fur- 
thermore, technology  is  likely  to  remain  in- 
adequate until  such  time  as  the  popiUatlon 
growth  rate  Is  drastically  reduced.  This  is  not 
to  assert  that  present  efforts  to  "revolution- 
ize" tropical  agrlcultvire,  Increased  yields  of 
fisheries,  desalt  water  for  Irrigation,  exploit 
new  power  sources,  and  Implement  related 
projects  are  not  worthwhile.  They  may  be. 
They  could  also  easily  produce  the  ultimate 
uiiaster  for  mankind  If  they  are  not  applied 
w.ih  careful  attention  to  their  effects  on  the 
ecological  systems  necessary  for  our  survival 
iWjodwell.  1967:  Cole,  1968).  And  even  if 
suih  prolects  are  initiated  with  unprece- 
dented  levels   of  staffing   and   expenditures. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


without  population  control  they  are  doomed 
to  fall  far  short.  No  effort  to  expand  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  Earth  can  keep  pa<^e 
with  unbridled  population  growth. 

To  support  these  contentions,  we  sum- 
marize briefly  the  present  lopsided  balance 
sheet  in  the  population/food  accounting.  We 
then  examine  the  logistics,  economics,  and 
possible  consequences  of  some  technological 
schemes  which  have  been  proposed  to  help 
restore  the  balance,  or.  more  ambitiously,  to 
permit  the  maintenance  of  human  popula- 
tions much  larger  than  today's.  The  most 
pertinent  aspects  of  the  balance  are: 

(1)  The  world  population  reached  3  5  bil- 
lion In  mld-1968,  with  an  annual  Increment 
of  approximately  70  million  people  (Itself 
increasing)  and  a  doubling  time  on  the  order 
of  35  years  (Population  Reference  Bureau, 
1968). 

(2)  Of  this  number  of  people,  at  least  one- 
half  billion  are  undernourished  (deficient  in 
calories  or,  more  succinctly,  slowly  starving) . 
and  approximately  an  additional  billion  are 
malnourished  (deficient  In  particular  nutri- 
ents, mostly  protein)  (Borgstrom.  1965; 
Sukhatme.  1966).  Estimates  of  the  number 
actually  perishing  annually  from  starvation 
begin  at  4  million  and  go  up  (Ehrlich,  1968) 
and  depend  In  part  on  official  definitions  of 
starvation  which  conceal  the  true  magnitude 
of  hunger's  contribution  to  the  death  rate 
(Lelyveld.  1968). 

(3)  Merely  to  maintain  present  inadequate 
nutrition  levels,  the  food  requirements  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  will,  con- 
servatively. Increase  by  26 'r  In  the  10-year 
period  measured  from  1965  to  1975  (Paddock 
and  Paddock,  1967).  World  food  production 
must  double  In  the  period  If  1965-2000  to  stay 
even;  It  must  triple  If  nutrition  Is  to  be 
brought  up  to  minimum  requirements. 

FOOD   PRODUCTION 

That  there  Is  Insufficient  additional,  good 
quality  agricultural  land  available  in  the 
world  to  meet  these  needs  is  so  well  docu- 
mented (Borgstrom,  1965)  that  we  will  not 
belabor  the  point  here.  What  hope  there  Is 
must  rest  with  Increasing  yields  on  land 
presently  cultivated,  bringing  marginal  land 
into  production,  more  efficiently  exploiting 
the  sea,  and  bringing  less  conventional 
methods  of  food  production  to  fruition.  In 
all  these  areas,  science  and  technology  play 
a  dominant  role.  While  space  does  not  permit 
even  a  cursory  look  at  all  the  proposals  on 
these  topics  which  have  been  advanced  In 
recent  years,  a  few  representative  examples 
Illustrate  our  points. 

Conventional  Agriculture.  Probably  the 
most  widely  recommended  means  of  Increas- 
ing agricultural  yields  Is  through  the  more 
Intensive  use  of  fertilizers.  Their  production 
Is  a  straightforward,  and  a  good  deal  Is  known 
about  their  effective  application,  although,  as 
with  many  technologies  we  consider  here,  the 
environmental  consequences  of  heavy  fertil- 
izer use  are  111  understood  and  pHDtentially 
dangerous  >  (Wadlelgh,  1968).  But  even 
Ignoring  such  problems,  we  find  staggering 
difficulties  barring  the  implementation  of 
fertilizer  technology  on  the  scale  required.  In 
this  regard  the  accomplishments  of  countries 
such  as  Japan  and  the  Netherlands  are  often 
cited  as  offering  hope  to  the  underdeveolped 
world.  Some  perspective  on  this  point  is  af- 
forded by  noting  that  if  India  were  to  apply 
fertilizer  at  the  per  capita  level  employed  by 
the  Netherlands,  her  fertilizer  needs  would  be 
nearly  half  the  present  world  output  (United 
Nations,  \96a)^ 

On  a  more  realistic  plane,  we  note  that  al- 
though the  goal  for  nitrogen  fertilizer  pro- 
duction in  1971  under  India's  fourth  5-year 
plan  is  2.4  million  metric  tons  (Anonymous, 
1968a),  Raymond  Ewell  (who  has  served  as 
fertilizer  production  adviser  to  the  Indian 
government  for  the  past  12  years)  suggests 
that  less  than  1.1  million  metric  tons  is  a 
more  probable  figure  for  that  date."  Ewell 
cites  poor  plant  maintenance,  raw  materials 


shortages,  and  power  and  transportation 
breakdowns  as  contributing  to  continued  low 
production  by  existing  Indian  plants.  More- 
over, even  when  fertilizer  Is  available,  in- 
creases in  productivity  do  not  necessarily  fol- 
low. In  parts  of  the  underdeveloped  world 
lack  of  farm  credit  is  limiting  fertilizer  dis- 
tribution; elsewhere.  Internal  transportation 
systems  are  inadequate  to  the  task.  Nor  can 
the  problem  of  educating  farmers  on  the  ad- 
vantages and  techniques  of  fertilizer  use  be 
ignored.  A  recent  study  (Parikh  et  al.,  1968) 
of  the  Intensive  Agriculture  District  Program 
In  the  Surat  district  of  Gujarat,  India  (in 
which  scientific  fertilizer  use  was  to  have 
been  a  major  ingredient)  notes  that  "on  the 
whole,  the  performance  of  adjoining  districts 
which  have  similar  climate  but  did  not  enjoy 
relative  preference  of  Input  supply  was  as 
good  as,  if  not  better  than,  the  programme 
district.  ...  A  particularly  disheartening  fea- 
ture is  that  the  farm  production  plans,  as  yet, 
do  not  carry  any  educative  value  and  have 
largely  failed  to  convince  farmers  to  use  im- 
proved practices  in  their  proper  combina- 
tions." 

As  a  second  example  of  a  panacea  in  the 
realm  of  conventional  agriculture,  mention 
must  be  given  to  the  development  of  new 
high-yield  or  high-protein  strains  of  food 
crops.  That  such  strains  have  the  potential 
of  making  a  major  contribution  to  the  food 
supply  of  the  world  is  beyond  doubt,  but  this 
potential  is  limited  in  contrast  to  the  poten- 
tial for  p>opulation  growth,  and  will  be  real- 
ized too  slowly  to  have  anjthing  but  a  small 
Impact  on  the  immediate  crisis.  There  are 
major  diflScultles  Impeding  the  widespread 
use  of  new  high-yield  grain  varieties.  Typi- 
cally, the  new  grains  require  high  fertilizer 
inputs  to  realize  their  full  potential,  and 
thus  are  subject  to  all  the  difficulties  men- 
tioned above.  Some  other  problems  were  Iden- 
tified in  a  recent  address  by  Lester  R.  Brown, 
administrator  of  th  International  Agricul- 
tural Development  Service:  the  limited 
amount  of  irrigated  land  suitable  for  the  new 
varieties,  the  fact  that  a  farmer's  willingness 
to  Innovate  fluctuates  with  the  market  prices 
(which  may  be  driven  down  by  high-yield 
crops) ,  and  the  possibility  of  tleups  at  market 
facilities  inadequate  for  handling  increased 
yields.' 

Perbapis  even  more  Important,  the  new 
grain  varieties  are  being  rushed  Into  pro- 
duction without  adequate  field  testing,  so 
that  we  are  unsure  of  how  resistant  they  wUl 
be  to  the  attacks  of  Insects  and  plant  diseases. 
William  Paddock  has  presented  a  plant  pa- 
thologist's view  of  the  crash  programs  to  shift 
to  new  varieties  (Paddock,  1967).  He  de- 
scribes India's  dramatic  program  of  plant- 
ing Improved  Mexican  wheat,  and  continues: 
"Such  a  rapid  switch  to  a  new  variety  is 
clearly  understandable  in  a  country  that 
tottered  on  the  brink  of  famine.  Yet  with 
such  limited  testing,  one  wonders  what  un- 
known pathogens  await  a  climate  change 
which  will  give  the  environmental  conditions 
needed  for  their  growth."  Introduction  of 
the  new  varieties  creates  enlarged  mono- 
cultures of  plants  with  essentially  unknown 
levels  of  resistance  to  disaster.  Clearly,  one 
of  the  prices  that  Is  paid  for  higher  yield 
is  a  higher  risk  of  widespread  catastrophe 
And  the  risks  are  far  from  local:  since  the 
new  varieties  require  more  "input"  of  pesti- 
cides (with  all  their  deleterious  ecological 
side  effects) ,  these  crops  may  ultimately  con- 
tribute to  the  defeat  of  other  environment- 
related  panaceas,  such  as  extracting  larger 
amounts  of  fcKxl  from  the  sea. 

A  final  problem  must  be  mentioned  In  con- 
nection with  these  strains  of  food  crops.  In 
general,  the  hungriest  people  In  the  world 
are  also  those  with  the  most  conservative 
food  habits.  Even  rather  minor  changes,  such 
as  that  from  a  rice  variety  in  which  the 
cooked  grains  stick  together  to  one  In  which 
the  grains  fall  apart,  may  make  new  foods 
unacceptable.   It   seems   to  be   an   unhappy 
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fA."  .if  hunian  exi^tetice  tii.i*  pe«-pl*  would 
rather  starve  than  eat  a  nutritious  subsiance 
which  they  do  not  recognize  as  tood  ' 

Beyond  the  economic  ecological,  and  so- 
cUiloglcal  problems  already  mentioned  in 
conuec'lon  with  hl«h->ield  agriculture  there 
Us  the  overall  problem  I't  time  We  need  time 
to  breed  the  desired  characteristic--,  ot  yield 
ai.d  hardiness  into  a  vast  nrray  of  iie-*  strains 
I  a  tedious  process  indeed  i  time  to  con\  luce 
larmers  that  It  is  necessary  that  they  th«ni!?e 
their  time-hcinored  wavs  ot  cultivation  and 
Ume  to  convince  hungry  pe<->ple  to  change 
t.he  staples  of  their  die!  The  Paddocks  Rive 
20  years  .is  the  rule  of  thumb  for  a  new 
technique  or  plaiit  variety  to  progress  from 
Conception  to  sibatamial  impact  on  larm- 
mg  I  Paddock  and  Paddock.  IJdTi  They 
write  It  is  true  that  a  mo-i.*rc-  research  at- 
tack on  the  problem  c-iuld  bring  Mime  s'rtk- 
ing  results  m  less  thiii  20  years  But  I  do  not 
Sad  such  an  attack  remotely  contemplated  In 
the  thinking  of  thctoe  omclal.-.  capable  ot  Ini- 
tuting  U  Promising  as  hlgu-yleid  agrtcul- 
'ure  may  be  the  funds  the  personnel  the 
ecological  exper-l'>e  and  th*-  iiece-^sHry  years 
are  unfortunately  not  at  our  dlspt-sa!  Ful- 
fillment of  the  promise  will  come  too  late 
for  many  of  the  worlds  starving  millions  If 
!t  comes  itt  all 

Bringing  More  Land  Vndf  Cultu  at'-on  The 
must  frequently  mentioned  means  of  bring- 
ing new  land  into  agricultural  production 
lire  farming  the  tropics  and  Irrigating  arid 
and  senuirld  regl^  ns  The  former  although 
widely  dusoussed  In  ap'iniistic  ierm.-<  ha.-*  been 
tned  for  years  with  incredibly  p<x)r  results, 
.ind  even  recent  exjjerimeiits  have  no;  been 
encouraging  One  essential  dlfflculty  Is  the 
unsultabilliy  of  troplc-il  soils  for  suppiirting 
typical  foodstufis  instead  of  jungles  i  McNeil 
1964  Paddock  and  Paddock  19641  Also  the 
tropics  ■  are  a  biologically  more  diverse  area 
than  the  temperate  /ones  so  that  farming 
technology  developed  for  one  area  will  all  too 
often  prove  useless  In  others  We  shall  see 
that  irrigating  the  deserts,  while  more  prom- 
ising, has  serious  limitations  In  term^  of 
scale  ctist.  and  lead  time 

The  feasible  approaches  to  imgutlon  of 
arid  lands  appear  to  be  limited  to  Urge- 
scale  water  projects  involving  dams  and 
trao^port  In  canals,  and  desalination  of  ocean 
and  brackish  water  Supplies  of  usable 
ground  water  are  already  badly  depleted  In 
most  areas  where  they  are  accessible,  and 
natural  recharge  is  low  enough  In  most  and 
regions  that  such  supplies  do  not  ofler  a  long- 
term  soluuon  in  any  case  Some  recent  sta- 
tistics win  give  perspective  Ui  the  discussion 
of  water  projects  and  desalting  which  follows 
In  1966.  the  United  Slates  was  using  about 
300  billion  gaJ  of  water  per  day.  of  which  135 
billion  gal  were  consumed  by  agriculture  and 
165  billion  gal  by  municipal  and  industrial 
users  iSpom.  1966)  The  bulk  of  the  agricul- 
tural water  cost  the  farmer  from  5  to  10 
cents  1000  gal:  the  highest  price  paid  for 
agricultural  water  waa  15  cents  1000  gal 
Por  small  Industrial  and  municipal  supplies 
prices  as  high  as  50  to  70  cents  1000  gal 
were  prevalent  In  the  O  3  arid  regions,  and 
some  communities  in  the  Southwest  were 
paying  on  the  order  of  (1  00  1000  gal  for 
•  project  ■  water  The  extremely  high  cost  of 
the  latter  stems  largely  from  transportation 
coals,  which  have  been  estimated  at  5  to  15 
cents  1000  gal  per  100  miles  ( International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency.  1964 1 

We  now  examine  briefly  the  implications  of 
such  numbers  In  cooslderlag  the  irrigation 
of  the  deserts.  The  moot  ambitious  water 
project  yet  conceived  la  this  country  Is  the 
North  American  Water  and  Power  Alliance, 
which  proposes  to  distribute  water  from  the 
grsat  rtverm  of  Canada  to  thirsty  locations 
all  over  tbe  United  SUtes  Formidable  poUU- 
cal  problems  aside  (some  based  oa  the  cer- 
tainty tbat  in  tbe  face  of  expanding  popula- 
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lions  demands  for  water  will  eventually  arise 
at  the  source  I.  this  project  would  involve 
the  expenditure  of  #100  billion  in  construc- 
tion costs  over  a  ao-year  completion  period 
At  the  end  of  this  time  the  yield  to  the 
United  States  would  be  69  million  acre  feet 
of  water  annually  i  Kelly  1966)  or  6:1  billion 
gal  per  day  If  p  ust  experience  with  massive 
water  projects  is  any  guide,  these  figures  are 
overoptimlstlo;  but  if  we  assume  tln-y  are 
not  it  Is  instructive  to  note  that  this  monu- 
mental undertaking  would  provide  for  an 
lncrea.-e  of  only  31  In  the  water  consump- 
tion or  the  United  States  during  a  period 
III  which  the  population  is  expected  to  In- 
crea.^e  by  between  25  .trid  43  it'  S  Dept  of 
Commerce  1966 1  To  a.ssess  the  potislble  con- 
tribution to  the  uorld  food  situation,  we  as- 
sume that  bU  this  water  could  be  devoted 
to  agriculture,  although  extr.ipolatlon  o! 
present  consumption  patlerns  indicates  thai 
only  about  one-hall  would  be  Then  using 
the  rather  optimistic  figure  ol  500  gal  per 
day  to  grow  the  food  'o  feed  one  person,  we 
nnd  that  this  project  could  feed  126  million 
additio-'ial  people  Sliiie  this  Is  less  than  8 
of  the  pr"jftted  world  population  growth 
during  the  coustruriloii  period  isay  laTU  Ui 
liiyOi.  It  !.ht)Uld  be  clear  that  even  the  mi'.-^t 
mas.-.lve  water  projects  can  make  but  a  token 
coiirrlbut.on  'o  the  solution  ot  the  world 
food  problem  m  the  long  term  And  In  the 
crucl.il  short  term  the  years  preceding 
1980  -no  additional  people  will  be  fed  by 
pr-'jecto  still  on  the  drawing  board  t<HJay 

In  summary,  the  cost  is  staggering,  the 
stale  InsulDcleiit  uiid  the  le.id  time  too  long 
Nor  need  we  resort  to  such  speculation  about 
tlie  f'.iture  for  proof  of  the  failure  of  tech- 
nological ■  solutions  in  the  absence  of  popu- 
lation control  The  highly  touted  and  very 
expensive  Aswan  Oam  project  n^w  Hearing 
completion,  will  ultimately  »upply  f^xxl  lat 
the  present  miserable  diet  level  i  !or  less  than 
Egypt  s  population  growth  during  the  time 
of  construction  iBorgstrom.  1965.  Cole.  1968) 
Furthermore  Its  effect  on  the  fertility  of  the 
Nile  Delta  may  be  dijwistrous  and  as  with 
all  w;»ler  project*  of  this  nature  silting  of 
the  reservoir  will  destroy  the  gains  In  tlie 
long  term  i  perhaps  in  100  years  > 

E)esaltlng  for  irrigation  sutlers  somewhat 
similar  limitations  The  desalting  plants  op- 
erational In  the  world  today  produce  water  at 
Individual  rates  of  7  5  million  gal  day  and 
less,  at  a  cost  of  75  cents  1000  gal  and  up.  the 
cost  Increasing  as  the  plant  size  decreases 
(Bender,  1969 1  The  most  optimistic  firm  pro- 
posal which  anyone  .seems  to  have  made  for 
desalting  with  present  or  soon-ttvbe  available 
technology  Is  a  150  million  gal  per  day  nu- 
clear-powered Installation  studied  by  the 
Bechtel  Corp  for  the  Los  Angeles  Metropoli- 
tan Water  District  Bechtel  s  early  figures  In- 
dicated that  water  from  this  complex  would 
be  available  at  the  site  for  27-28  cents  1000 
gal  lOalstann  and  Currier  1967)  However, 
skepticism  regarding  the  economic  assump- 
tions leading  to  these  figures  i  MllUman, 
19661  has  since  proven  Justified-  the  project 
was  shelved  after  spiralling  construction  cost 
estimates  Indicated  an  actual  water  cost  of 
40  50  cents  1000  gal  Use  of  even  the  original 
figures,  however,  benrs  out  our  contention 
that  the  most  optimistic  assumptions  do  not 
alter  the  verdict  that  technology  is  losing  the 
food  population  battle  For  28  cents  1000  gal 
Is  still  approximately  twice  the  cost  which 
farmers  have  hitherto  been  willing  or  able  to 
pay  for  IrrlgaUon  water  If  the  Bechtel  plant 
had  been  Intended  to  supply  agricultural 
ne«ds.  which  It  was  not  one  would  have  had 
to  add  to  an  already  unacceptable  price  the 
very  sutjslantlal  c<«t  of  transporting  the  wa- 
ter inland 

Significantly  studle.s  have  shown  that  the 
economies  of  scale  In  the  distillation  process 
are  essentially  exhausted  by  a  150  million  gal 
per  day  plant  (International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency.  1964)  Hence,  merely  Increasing  de- 
salting capacity  further  will  not  substantially 
lower  the  oost  of  the  water    On  purely  eco- 


nomic grounds,  then.  It  Is  unlikely  that  de- 
salting will  play  a  major  role  In  food  produc- 
tion by  conventional  agriculture  In  the  short 
term  Technological  "break-throughs"  will 
presumably  improve  this  outlook  with  the 
pa-ssage  of  time,  but  world  population  growth 
will  not  wait 

Desalting  becomes  more  promising  If  the 
high  cost  of  the  water  can  be  offset  by  In- 
cre  ised  agricultural  yields  per  gallon  and, 
perhaps  u.-e  of  a  single  nuclear  installation 
tj  provide  power  for  both  the  desalting  and 
profitable  oii-slte  Industrial  processes  This 
prosi)ecl  h<u>  been  Investigated  In  a  thorough 
and  well-d.K-umented  study  headed  by  E  S 
Mason  (Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory. 
1968  1  7he  result  is  ,i  .set  of  preliminary  fig- 
ure^  .iiid  recommendations  regarding  nuclear 
powered  agro-industrial  complexes"  for  arid 
.iiid  <emiar;d  regions.  In  which  desalted  water 
and  fertilizer  would  be  produced  for  use 
on  an  adjacent  highly  efficient  farm  In  un- 
derdeveloped countries  Incapiable  cf  using 
the  full  excess  poAer  output  of  the  reactor, 
this  enercv  would  be  consumed  In  on-site 
production  ci  Industrial  materials  for  sale 
on  the  world  market  Both  near-term  (10 
years  hence  i  and  far-term  (20  years  hence  I 
technologies  ire  considered,  as  are  various 
mixes  of  farm  and  Industrial  products  The 
representative  near-term  case  for  which  a 
detailed  cost  breakdown  is  given  Involves  a 
seaside  t.icUity  with  a  des;iltlng  capacity  of 
1  billion  gal  day,  a  farm  size  of  320,000  acres, 
and  an  industrial  electric  power  consumption 
of  1585  Mw  The  Initial  Investment  lor  this 
complex  Is  o.'tlm.ited  at  tl  8  billion,  and 
annua!  operating  co<ts  at  •ase  million  If 
both  the  food  and  the  Industrial  materials 
produced  were  sold  (as  opposed  to  giving 
the  lood  .It  least,  to  those  in  need  who  could 
not  pay)."  estimated  protlt  for  such  a  com- 
plex, belore  subtracting  financing  costs, 
would   be   14  6   ,  . 

Tlie  authors  of  the  study  are  commcndably 
cautious  In  outlining  the  assumptions  and 
uncertainties  upon  which  these  figures  rest 
The  key  assumption  Is  that  200  gal  day  of 
water  will  grow  the  2500  calories  required  to 
feed  one  person  Water  calorie  ratios  of  this 
order  or  less  have  been  achieved  by  the  top 
20  of  farmers  specializing  In  such  crops 
as  wheat,  potatoes,  and  tomatoes;  but  more 
water  is  required  for  needed  protein-rich 
crofw  such  lis  peanuts  and  soybeans  The 
authors  Identify  the  uncertainty  thit  crojw 
usually  raised  separately  can  be  grown  to- 
gether in  tight  rotation  on  the  same  piece 
of  land  Problems  ot  water  storage  between 
periods  of  peak  Irrigation  demand,  optimal 
patterns  of  crop  rotation,  and  seasonal  acre- 
age variations  are  also  mentioned.  Th^se  "Ifs  ' 
and  assumptions,  and  those  associated  with 
the  other  technologies  Involved,  are  unfortu- 
nately often  omitted  when  the  results  of  such 
painstaking  studies  are  summarized  for  more 
popular  consumption  (Anonymous.  1968b. 
1968c)  The  result  Is  the  perpetuation  of  the 
public's  tendency  to  confuse  feasible  and 
available,  to  see  panaceas  where  scientists  in 
the  field  concerned  see  only  potential,  retllz- 
able  with  massive  infusions  of  time  and 
money 

It  Is  instructive,  nevertheless,  to  examine 
the  Impact  on  the  world  food  problem  which 
the  Oak  Ridge  complexes  might  have  If  con- 
struction were  to  begin  today,  and  If  all  the 
assumptions  about  technology  10  years  hence 
were  valid  note.  At  the  industrial-agricul- 
tural mix  pertinent  to  the  sample  case  de- 
scribed above,  the  food  produced  would  be 
adequate  for  Just  under  3  million  people. 
This  means  that  33  such  planu  per  year,  at  a 
cost  of  Ml  billion,  would  have  to  be  put  in 
operaUon  merely  to  keep  pace  with  world 
population  growth,  to  say  nothing  of  Im- 
proving the  substandard  diets  of  between 
one  and  two  billion  members  of  the  present 
population.  (Fertillter  production  beyond 
that  required  for  tbe  on-site  farm  Is  of  course 
a  contribution  in  the  latter  regard,  but  the 
substantial  additional  oosta  of  transporting 
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It  to  where  It  is  needed  must  then  be  ac- 
counted for  )  Since  approximately  6  years 
from  the  start  of  construction  would  be  re- 
quired to  put  such  a  complex  into  operation, 
we  should  commence  work  on  at  least  125 
units  post-haste,  and  begin  at  least  35  per 
year  thereafter.  If  the  technology  toere  avatl- 
p.ble  now.  the  Investment  in  construction 
O'er  the  next  5  years,  prior  to  operation  of 
the  hr.st  plants,  would  be  $315  billion — about 
JO  times  the  total  U.S.  foreign  aid  expendi- 
ture during  the  past  5  years.  By  the  time 
the  technology  is  available  the  bill  will  be 
much  higher,  if  famine  has  not  "solved"  the 
problem  for  us. 

This  example  again  Illustrates  that  scale, 
time,  and  cost  are  all  working  against  tech- 
nology in  the  short  term.  And  If  population 
growth  is  not  decelerated,  the  Increasing 
severity  of  population-related  crises  will 
surely  neutralize  the  technological  Improve- 
ments of  the  middle  and  long  terms. 

Other  Food  Panaceas.  "Pood  from  the  sea" 
Is  the  most  prevalent  "answer"  to  the  world 
food  shortage  in  the  view  of  the  general 
public.  This  is  not  surprising,  since  estimates 
of  the  theoretical  fisheries  productivity  of 
the  sea  run  up  to  some  50-100  times  current 
yields  (Schmltt.  1965;  Christy  and  Scott, 
1965).  Many  practical  and  economic  dlfiB- 
cultles,  however,  make  It  clear  that  such  a 
figure  will  never  be  reached,  and  that  it  will 
not  even  be  approached  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  In  1966.  the  annual  fisheries  harvest 
was  some  57  million  metric  tons  (United  Na- 
tions. 1968).  A  careful  analysis  (Meseck, 
1961)  indicates  that  this  might  be  increased 
to  a  world  production  of  70  million  metric 
tons  by  1980.  If  this  gain  were  realized.  It 
would  represent  (assuming  no  violent  change 
in  population  growth  patterns)  a  small  per 
capita  loss  In  fisheries  yield. 

Both  the  short-  and  long-term  outlooks 
for  taking  food  from  tbe  sea  are  clouded 
by  tbe  problems  of  overexploltatlon,  pollu- 
tion (which  Ls  generally  Ignored  by  those 
calculating  potential  yields),  and  economics. 
Solving  these  problems  will  require  more 
than  technological  legerdemain;  It  will  also 
require  unprecedented  changes  in  human  be- 
bavlCMT,  especially  In  the  area  of  international 
cooperation.  The  unlikelihood  that  such  co- 
operation will  come  about  Is  reflected  In  the 
recent  news  (Anonymous,  1968d)  that  Nor- 
way has  dropped  out  of  the  whaling  Industry 
because  overfishing  has  depleted  the  stock 
below  the  level  at  which  It  may  economically 
be  harvested.  In  that  industry.  International 
controls  were  tried — and  failed.  The  sea  Is, 
unfortunately,  a  "commons"  (Hardin,  1968), 
and  the  resultant  management  problems 
exacerbate  the  biological  and  technical  prob- 
lems of  greatly  Increasing  our  "take."  One 
suspects  that  the  return  per  dollar  poured 
Into  the  sea  will  be  much  less  than  the  cor- 
responding return  from  the  land  for  many 
years,  and  the  return  from  tbe  land  has  al- 
ready been  found  wanting. 

Synthetic  foods,  protein  culture  with  pe- 
troleum, saline  agriculture,  and  weather 
modification  all  may  bold  promise  for  the 
future,  but  all  are  at  present  expensive  and 
available  only  on  an  extremely  limited  scale. 
Tbe  research  to  Improve  this  situation  will 
also  be  expensive,  and,  of  course,  time-con- 
suming. In  the  absence  of  funding.  It  will  not 
occur  at  all.  a  fact  which  occasionally  eludes 
the  public  and  the  Congress. 

DOMBSnC  AND  INDDSTKIAL  WATER  S17PPI.IES 

The  world  has  water  problems,  even  exclu- 
sive of  the  situation  In  agriculture.  Although 
total  precipitation  should  in  theory  be  ade- 
quate In  quantity  for  several  further  dou- 
blings of  population,  serious  shortages  arising 
from  problems  of  quality.  Irregularity,  and 
distribution  already  plague  much  of  the 
world.  Underdeveloped  countries  will  find  tbe 
water  needs  of  Industrialization  staggering: 
240,000  gal  of  water  are  required  to  produce 
a  ton  of  newsprint;  650.000  gal,  to  produce  a 
ton  of  steel    (International  Atomic  Energy 


Agency,  1964).  Since  maximum  acceptable 
water  coets  for  domestic  and  industrial  use 
are  higher  than  for  agriculture,  those  who 
can  afford  it  are  or  soon  will  be  using  de- 
salination (40-100 -I- cents/ 1000  gal)  and 
used-water  renovation  (54-57  centS;  1000  gal 
(Ennls,  1967|).  Those  who  cannot  aSord  it 
are  faced  with  allocating  existing  supplies  be- 
tween Industry  and  agriculture,  and  as  we 
have  seen,  they  must  choose  the  latter.  In 
this  clrcimi&tance,  the  standard  of  living  re- 
mains pitifully  low.  Technology's  only  present 
answer  Is  massive  externally-financed  coq;- 
plexes  of  the  sort  considered  above,  and  we 
have  alresuly  suggested  there  the  improb- 
ability that  we  are  prepared  to  pay  the  bill 
rung  up  by  present  population  growth. 

The  widespread  use  of  desalted  water  by 
those  who  can  afford  It  brings  up  another 
problem  only  rarely  mentioned  to  date,  the 
disposal  of  the  salts.  The  product  of  the  dis- 
tillation processes  in  present  use  Is  a  hot 
brine  with  salt  concentration  several  times 
that  of  sea  water.  Both  the  temperature  and 
tbe  salinity  of  this  eflluent  will  prove  fatal 
to  local  marine  life  If  It  is  simply  exhausted 
to  the  ocean.  The  most  optimistic  statement 
we  have  seen  on  this  problem  Is  that  "smaller 
plants  (our  emphasis)  at  seaside  locations 
may  return  the  concentrated  brine  to  the 
ocean  if  proper  attention  Is  paid  to  the  de- 
sign of  the  outfall,  and  to  the  effect  on  the 
local  marine  ecology."  (Mcllhenny.  19C6)  The 
same  writer  Identifies  the  major  economic 
uncertainties  connected  with  extracting  the 
salts  for  sale  (to  do  so  Is  straightforward, 
but  often  not  profitable) .  Nor  can  one  sim- 
ply evaporate  the  brine  and  leave  the  reeldue 
In  a  pile — the  150  million  gal  'day  plant  men- 
tioned above  would  produce  brine  bearing  90 
million  lb.  of  salts  dally  ( based  on  figures  by 
Parker,  1966).  This  amount  of  salt  would 
cover  over  15  acres  to  a  depth  of  one  foot. 
Thus,  every  year  a  plant  of  the  billion  gallon 
per  day,  agro-lndustiial  complex  size  would 
produce  a  pile  of  salt  over  52  ft  deep  and 
covering  a  square  mile.  The  high  winds  typi- 
cal of  coastal  deserts  would  seriously  aggra- 
vate the  associated  soil  contamination 
problem. 

ENESCT 

Man's  problems  with  energy  supply  are 
more  subtle  than  those  with  food  and  water: 
we  are  not  yet  nuinlng  out  of  energy,  but  we 
are  being  forced  to  use  It  faster  than  is 
probably  healthy.  The  rapacious  depletion  of 
our  fossil  fuels  is  already  forcing  us  to  con- 
sider more  expensive  mining  techniques  to 
gain  access  to  lower-grade  deposits,  such  as 
the  oil  shales,  and  even  the  status  of  our 
high-grade  uranium  ore  reserves  Is  not  clear- 
cut  (Anonymous,  1968e). 

A  widely  held  misconception  In  this  con- 
nection Is  that  nuclear  power  Is  "dirt  cheap," 
and  as  such  represents  a  panacea  for  devel- 
oped and  underdeveloped  nations  alike.  To 
tbe  contrary,  the  largest  nuclear-generating 
stations  now  In  operation  are  Just  competi- 
tive with  or  marginally  superior  to  modern 
ooal-flred  plants  of  comparable  size  (where 
coal  Is  not  scarce) ;  at  best,  both  produce 
power  for  on  the  order  of  4-5  mills  (tenths 
of  a  cent)  per  kilowatt-hour.  Smaller  nuclear 
units  remain  less  economical  than  their 
fossil-fueled  counterparts.  Underdeveloped 
countries  can  rarely  use  tbe  power  of  the 
larger  plants.  Simply  speaking,  there  are  not 
enough  Industries,  appliances,  and  light 
bulbs  to  absorb  the  output,  and  the  cost  of 
industrialization  and  modernization  exceeds 
the  oost  of  the  power  required  to  sustain  it 
by  orders  of  magnitude,  regardless  of  the 
source  of  the  power.  (For  example,  one  study 
noted  that  the  capital  requirement  to  con- 
sume the  output  of  a  70,0(X)  kilowatt  plant — 
about  $1.3  million  worth  of  electricity  per 
year  at  40%  utilization  and  5  mlUs/kwh — 
Is  $111  million  per  year  If  the  power  is  con- 
sumed by  metals  industries,  $270  million  per 
year  for  petroleum  product  Industries  [E.  A. 
Mason,    1957].)    Hence,   at  least  at   present, 


only  those  underdeveloped  countries  which 
are  short  of  fossil  fuels  c«r  inexpensive  means 
to  transix}rt  them  are  In  particular  need  of 
nuclear  power. 

Prospects  for  major  reductions  In  the  cost 
of  nuclear  power  in  the  future  binge  on  the 
long-awaited  breeder  reactor  and  the  still 
further  distant  thermonuclear  reactor.  In 
neither  case  Is  the  time  scale  or  the  ultimate 
coet  of  energy  a  matter  of  any  certainty.  The 
breeder  reactor,  which  converts  more  non- 
fissile  uranium  (-'-U)  or  torium  to  fission- 
able material  than  it  consumes  as  fuel  for  it- 
self, effectively  extends  our  nuclear  fuel  sup- 
ply by  a  factor  of  approximately  400  (Cloud, 
1968).  It  is  not  expected  to  become  compet- 
itive economically  with  conventional  reac- 
tors until  the  1980's  (Bump,  1967).  Reduc- 
tions in  the  unit  energy  cost  beyond  this 
date  are  not  guaranteed,  due  both  to  the 
probable  continued  high  capital  cost  of 
breeder  reactors  and  to  increasing  costs  for 
the  ore  which  the  breeders  will  convert  to 
fuel.  In  the  latter  regard,  we  mention  that 
although  crushing  granite  for  its  few  parts 
per  million  of  uranium  and  thorium  Is  pos- 
sible in  theory,  the  problem  and  cost  of  doing 
so  are  far  from  resolved.'  It  is  too  soon  to 
predict  the  costs  associated  with  a  fusion 
reactor  (few  who  work  in  the  field  will  pre- 
dict whether  such  a  device  will  work  at  all 
within  the  next  15-20  years) .  One  guess  puts 
the  unit  energy  cost  at  something  over  half 
that  for  a  coal  or  fission  power  station  of 
comparable  size  (Mills,  1967),  but  this  is 
pure  speculation.  Quite  possibly  the  major 
benefit  of  controlled  fusion  will  again  be  to 
extend  the  energy  supply  rather  than  to 
cheapen  it. 

A  second  misconception  about  nuclear 
power  Is  that  it  can  reduce  our  dependence 
on  fossil  fuels  to  zero  as  soon  as  that  be- 
comes necessary  or  desirable.  In  fact,  nuclear 
power  plants  contribute  only  to  the  electrical 
portion  of  the  energy  budget;  and  in  1960  In 
the  United  States,  for  example,  electrical 
energy  comprised  only  19'>.  of  the  total 
energy  consumed  (Sporn.  1963).  The  degree 
to  which  nuclear  fuels  can  postpone  the  ex- 
haustion of  our  coal  and  oil  depends  on  the 
extent  to  which  that  19 '"c  Is  enlarged.  The 
task  Is  far  from  a  trivial  one,  and  will  in- 
volve transitions  to  electric  or  fuel -cell 
powered  transportation,  electric  heating,  and 
electrically  powered  Industries.  It  will  be 
extremely  expensive. 

Nuclear  energy,  then.  Is  a  panacea  neither 
for  us  nor  for  the  underdeveloped  world. 
It  relieves,  but  does  not  remove,  the  pres- 
sure on  fossil  fuel  supplies;  It  provides  rea- 
sonably-priced power  where  these  fuels  are 
not  abundant;  it  has  substantial  (but  ex- 
pensive) potential  In  Intelligent  applica- 
tions such  as  that  suggested  In  the  Oak 
Ridge  study  discussed  above;  and  It  shares 
the  propensity  of  fast-growing  technology 
to  unpleasant  side  effects  (Novlck,  1969). 
We  mention  In  tbe  last  connection  that, 
while  nuclear  power  stations  do  not  pro- 
duce conventional  air  pollutants,  their  ra- 
dioactive waste  problems  may  In  the  long 
run  prove  a  poor  trade.  Although  the  AEG 
seems  to  have  made  a  good  case  for  solidi- 
fication and  storage  In  salt  mines  of  the 
bulk  of  the  radioactive  fission  products 
(Blanko  et  al.,  1967),  a  number  of  rsidlo- 
active  Isotopes  are  released  to  the  air,  and 
In  some  areas  such  isotopes  have  already 
turned  up  in  potentially  harmful  concen- 
trations (Curtis  and  Hogan,  1969).  Projected 
order  of  magnitude  Increases  In  nuclear 
power  generation  will  seriously  aggravate 
this  situation.  Although  It  has  frequently 
been  stated  that  the  eventual  advent  of 
fusion  reactors  will  free  us  from  such  dif- 
ficulties, at  least  one  authority,  P.  L.  Parker, 
takes  a  more  cautious  view.  He  contends  that 
losses  of  radioactive  tritium  from  fusion 
power  plants  may  prove  even  more  hazard- 
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ous  th.iii  the  »njlogoii5  problems  v(  flsslon 
rea.-tors    (Parker     \968\ 

A  more  easily  evaluated  problem  is  the 
t--mendous  qii-innty  of  waste  heat  gener- 
a'fil  at  nuclear  Installations  ito  sky  noth- 
ini;  of  the  usable  ptiwer  output  which  as 
«  'h  power  irom  whatever  source  muat  also 
ultimately  be  diivslpated  as  heati  Both  have 
pt.ii?ntially  dis;Mirous  effects  on  the  local 
.iiid  world  ecological  and  cUmatologiriil  bal- 
;»iue  Tliere  L<  no  simple  solution  to  this 
problem,  for.  In  general.  cooling'  only 
moves  heat,  it  does  not  remote  It  from  the 
einironment  viewed  as  a  whole  Moreover, 
the  Second  Law  ol  ThermiHlynamlcs  puts  a 
celling  on  the  efficiency  with  which  we  can 
do  even  this  mum  i  e  .  concentrate  and 
transport  heat  In  effect,  the  Second  Law 
condemn*  us  to  aggravate  the  total  problem 
by  generating  still  rno'i-  heat  in  any  ma- 
chinery we  devise  for  local  cooling  (consider, 
for  example,  relrigertttors  and  nlr  condi- 
tioners! 

The  only  heat  '*hich  actually  leaves  the 
whole  sy.stem,  the  EarUi.  is  that  which  can 
be  radldted  back  into  space  Thu  amount 
steadily  IS  being  diminished  ajs  combustion 
of  hydr(K-arbou  fuels  lncre<iaes  the  atmoa- 
phenc  percentage  of  CO  which  ha«  strong 
atxsorption  bands  in  the  infrared  spectrum  of 
the  outbound  heat  energy  (Hubbert,  1962. 
puts  the  increase  m  the  CO,  content  of  the 
atmosphere  at  10  since  1900  i  There  is.  of 
course  a  competln''  effect  In  the  Earths  en- 
ergy balance,  which  is  the  increased  reflectiv- 
ity of  the  upper  atmosphere  to  incoming  sun- 
light due  to  other  forms  of  air  pollution  It 
has  t)een  estimated  Ignoring  both  these  ef- 
fects, that  man  rl.-.t3  drastic  (and  perhaps 
catastrophic  I  cUmatologtcal  change  if  the 
amount  of  heat  he  dissipates  In  the  environ- 
ment on  a  global  scale  reaches  1  of  the  Ln- 
ident  solar  energy  at  the  Earths  surface 
iRo.se  and  Clarlt.  li»61  i  At  the  present  5 
rate  of  increase  in  world  energy  consutnp- 
;lon.-  this  level  will  be  reached  lu  less  than  a 
century,  and  in  the  immediate  future  the 
direct  contribution  of  man  s  power  consump- 
tion will  create  serious  local  problems  If  we 
may  safely  rule  out  circumvention  of  the 
-Second  Law  or  the  divorce  of  energy  require- 
ments from  population  sl^e  this  suggests 
that  whatever  science  and  the  technology 
may  accomplish,  population  gr"A'n  must  t)e 
stopped 

TRAN-iPORTMION 

We  would  be  remiss  in  our  o.fer  of  a  tech- 
nological perspective  on  population  problems 
wi'hout  some  mention  of  the  difficulties  as- 
sociated Mth  transporting  large  quantities  of 
food  material  or  people  across  the  face  of 
the  Earth  While  our  grain  exports  have  not 
begun  to  satisfy  the  hunger  ol  the  underde- 
veloped world  they  already  have  taxed  our 
ability  to  transp>or»  food  in  bulk  over  large 
distances  The  total  amount  of  goods  of  all 
kinds  loaded  at  U  S  ports  for  external  trade 
was  158  million  metric  tons  In  1985  i  United 
Nations,  19681  This  is  comcldentally  the  ap- 
proximate amount  of  gram  which  would  have 
been  required  to  make  up  the  dietary  short- 
ages of  the  underdeveloped  world  In  the  same 
year  (Sukhatme,  1966)  Thas  if  the  United 
Stales  fiad  such  an  amount  of  grain  to  ship 
It  could  be  handled  only  by  displacing  the 
entirety  of  our  export  trade  In  a  similar  vein 
the  gross  weight  of  the  ferulizer  in  excess  of 
present  coasumptlon.  reqii.red  m  the  under- 
developed world  to  feed  U.e  additional  popu- 
lation there  m  1980  will  amount  to  approxi- 
mately the  same  figure — 150  million  metric 
loos  iSuktiatme.  1966 1  Assuming  that  a 
.lubstantlal  fraction  of  this  fertilizer,  should 
11  be  available  at  all.  will  Ivave  to  be  shipped 
at>out.  we  had  t>esi  start  building  frelghten<' 
These  problems,  and  the  even  more  dlscotir- 
aging  one  of  Internal  transportation  In  the 
hungry  countries,  coupled  with  the  complex- 
ities of  international  finance  and  marketing 
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which  ha'. e  hobbled  even  present  aid  pro- 
grams, complete  a  dismal  picture  of  the  pros- 
pects for  external"  sol  itlon*  to  ballooning 
fiiod  requirements  in  much  of  the  world 

Those  who  envisl.in  migration  iis  a  hoUi- 
tl'iii  to  problems  of  food  iHiid.  and  water 
distribution  not  only  Ijjtiore  the  fuel  that  the 
wofld  has  no  promising  place  to  put  more 
people,  tliey  simply  have  not  looked  at  the 
numbers  of  the  tran.sportatlon  g-ame  Ne- 
glecting the  fact  that  migration  and  reloca- 
tlun  Ciists  would  probably  amount  to  a  mini- 
mum of  «everal  thousand  dollars  [>er  per- 
son we  find,  for  example  th.it  the  entiri' 
long-mnge  Jet  'r.msp. .rt  fleet  of  the  United 
Sutes  (about  600  planes  |Molloy  196«|  with 
an  average  capacity  of  1501  averaging  t«>i 
round  trips  per  week  could  transport  only 
ab  'Ut  y  million  people  per  year  from  India  to 
the  Uni'ed  States  Ihls  amounts  to  about 
75  of  tiiat  country's  annual  population 
groutn  (Population  Reference  Bureau.  I968i 
Ocean  liners  and  trmsp  >rt6  while  larger  a'e 
less  numerous  iind  much  slower,  and  over 
long  distances  could  not  do  ^is  well  Does 
anyone  believe  then  that  we  are  going  to 
compensate  for  the  world  s  population 
growth  by  sending  the  excess  to  the  planets  ' 
If  there  were  a  place  lu  go  un  Earth  finan- 
cially and  loglstlcally  we  could  not  -send  our 
surplus  there 

CONi  H  SION 

\Se  h.ive  not  atiempted  to  be  compreheii- 
si'.e  in  our  treatment  of  population  pres- 
sures and  the  prtiepecls  i»f  coping  with  them 
technologically,  rather,  we  hope  simply  to 
have  given  enough  illustrations  Ui  make 
plausible  our  contention  that  technology. 
without  p<.>pulation  control  cannot  meel  the 
challenge  It  may  be  arg\ied  that  we  have 
shown  only  Uiat  any  one  technological 
scheme  taken  Individually  Is  Insumcient  to 
the  t.\j.k  .It  hand,  whereas  all  such  schemes 
applied  in  parallel  might  well  be  enough 
We  would  reply  that  neither  the  commit- 
ment nor  the  rcBOurces  to  Implement  them 
all  exists,  and  Indeed  that  many  may  prove 
mutually  exclusive  leg.  harvesting  algae 
m.iv  diminish  fish  pnKlucioni 

Certainly,  an  optimum  combinailon  of  ef- 
forts exlstj.  in  theory,  taut  we  a.-..seri  that  no 
organi/,e<l  attempt  to  find  It  us  being  made. 
and  that  our  examiniition  ot  lis  probable 
eventual  constituents  penults  little  hope 
that  even  the  optimum  will  sufflce  Indeed, 
after  a  far  more  thorough  survey  of  the  prns- 
pe<".5  than  we  have  attempted  here  the 
Pre-ident  s  Science  Advisory  Committee 
Panel  on  the  world  f'^id  supply  concluded 
(PSAC  1967)  "The  soUitlon  of  the  problem 
that  will  exist  aft^r  about  1985  dmianci^ 
th.it  programs  oi  popul.it^lon  control  be  inl- 
tl.ted  now'  We  mewt  emphatically  agree, 
no'iug   that      now  "  was  2   years  agi>! 

or  the  problems  nrlslng  out  of  population 
gr"'.vth  in  the  short  middle  and  lorn;  term.s. 
we  have  emphasized  the  tlrst  group  For 
mankind  must  pass  the  first  hurdles — food 
and  Water  for  the  next  20  year*-  to  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  confronting  such 
dilemmas  as  the  exhau.-^tlon  of  mineral  re- 
sfnircps  ai'.d  physical  sptice  later  '  Further- 
more we  have  not  conveyed  the  extent  of 
our  concern  for  the  environmental  deterior- 
ation which  has  accompanied  the  p.">pulK'lou 
explaslon  and  for  the  catastrophic  ecological 
consequences  which  would  attend  many  of 
the  proposed  technological  "solutions"  to  the 
population  food  crisis  Nor  have  we  treated 
the  point  that  "development'  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  to  the  standards  of  the  West  prob- 
ably would  be  leth.il  ecologically  (Ehrllcli 
and  Ehrllch  1970 1  For  even  If  such  grim 
pr'jspects  are  Ignored  it  i.-^  abundantly  clear 
that  111  terms  of  cost  lead  time,  and  Imple- 
mentation on  the  scale  required  technology 
without  population  control  will  be  too  little 
and  too  late 

What  hope  there  is  lies  not  of  course  In 
abandoning  attempts  at  technological  solu- 
ti  .ns    on  the  contrary  they  must  be  pursued 


at  unpreceUfnled  levels,  with  uuprecedentetl 
judis'ment.  and  above  all  with  unprecedented 
attention  to  their  ecological  consequences 
We  need  dramatic  programs  now  to  ttn  I 
ways  of  ameliorating  the  food  crisis  -t'l  buv 
time  for  humanity  until  the  Inevitable  Uelav 
accompanvmg  population  control  efforts  li.i.- 
passed  But  It  cannot  be  emphasized  enough 
that  11  the  population  control  measures  are 
not  initiated  Immediately  .md  effectively  all 
the  technologv  man  can  bring  to  bear  will 
not  rend  off  the  misery  to  come  '"  Therefon-. 
coiiironted  as  we  are  with  limited  resources 
of  time  and  money,  we  must  consider  care- 
fully what  fraction  ol  our  effort  should  hi- 
applied  to  the  cure  of  Uie  disease  Itself  in- 
stead of  to  the  temporary  relief  of  the  symp- 
toms We  should  ask.  for  example,  how  main 
vasecuinue*  lould  be  performed  by  a  pro- 
gram funded  with  the  18  billion  dollar.^ 
required  to  build  a  single  nuclear  agro- 
indtutrlal  complex,  and  what  the  relative 
Impact  on  the  problem  would  be  In  both  the 
short  and  long  terms 

The  decision  for  population  control  will 
be  opposed  by  growth-minded  economist.- 
and  buslne.ssmen.  by  nationalistic  statesmen, 
bv  zealous  religious  leaders,  and  by  the 
mvoplc  and  well-fed  of  every  description  I' 
IS  therefore  inctimbent  on  all  who  sense  the 
limitations  of  technologv  and  the  fragtlltv 
of  the  environmental  balance  to  make  them- 
selves heard  above  the  hollow,  optimistic 
chorus— to  convince  society  and  lis  leaders 
that  there  is  no  alternative  but  the  cessation 
of  our  irresponsible,  all-demanding,  and  all- 
consummg  population  growth 
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ute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  is 
being  said  about  the  unimportance  of  a 
speech  that  Judge  Carswell  made  when 
he  was  28  years  old.  It  is  said  that  the 
speech,  in  which  he  declared  his  eternal 
commitment  to  racism,  was  made  in  the 
heat  of  political  battle,  and  therefore  is 
to  be  ignored.  As  one  who  makes  a  lot  of 
speeches  in  the  heat  of  political  battle 
and  serves  in  a  body  where  many 
speeches  are  made  in  the  heat  of  political 
battle.  I  deeply  resent  the  notion  that 
some  special  set  of  morals  or  mores  gov- 
ern this  kind  of  speechmaking.  To  defend 
Judge  Carswell  by  giving  politics  or  polit- 
ical speeches  a  bad  name,  is  a  pretty 
poor  defense  indeed. 

Or  it  is  said  that  the  speech  should  be 
condoned  because  he  was  only  28  years 
old  when  he  made  it.  What  an  ingenious 
way  to  exacerbate  the  generation  gap  to 
assume  that  evei-yone  under  30  makes 
foolish  statements  and  therefore  should 
not  be  taken  seriously.  And  what  a  mar- 
velous way  to  make  sure  that  more  people 
under  30  make  foolish  statements  since 
the  new  standard  of  morality  will  wipe 
the  slate  clean  on  any  speeches  that  are 
made  before  30.  Or  is  the  age  35  or  40  or 
45?  Maybe  everyone  in  public  life  ought 
to  be  given  a  period  of  absolution  in 
which  they  can  wipe  the  slate  clean  of  all 
the  things  about  which  they  wish  they 
had  not  bared  their  soul. 

There  is  more  merit  to  the  argument 
that  a  man  in  public  life  should  not  be 
judged  on  the  basis  of  one  speech  or  one 
public  utterance.  One  speech  can  be  a 
very  small  part  of  a  man  who,  active  in 
public  life  and  in  the  affairs  of  his  com- 
munity and  nation,  can  sketch  his  philos- 
ophy and  character  in  the  other  things 
he  says  and  does.  And  here  is  the  real 
tragedy  of  the  proposed  Supreme  Court 
appointee.  If  he  is  not  a  bigot  and  a 
racist,  as  the  speech  so  clearly  suggests, 
then  there  must  be  other  actions,  opin- 
ions, and  speeches  which  sketch  the  real 
Judge  Carswell. 

As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  for  over 
II  years,  as  a  candidate  for  the  State 
legislature  in  his  home  State  of  Georgia, 
as  a  man  of  affairs  and  of  prominence 
in  his  community,  surely  this  man  by  ac- 
tion, deed,  and  word  can  give  the  lie  to 
the  charge  that  he  is  a  bigot  or  racist. 
Other  southerners  have,  other  southern 
conservatives  have,  other  southern  con- 
servative Republicans  have,  other  strict 
constructionist,  southern  conservative 
Republicans  have.  Alas,  the  record  is 
bare. 

And  so,  as  a  former  law  clerk  to  one 
of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Supreme  Court  bar  who  recalls  that 
such  distinguished  jurists  as  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  and  Louis  B.  Brandeis  held 
the  seat  which  Judge  Carswell  proposes 
to  fill,  I  can  only  sadly  conclude  that  if 
the  proposed  nominee  is  not  guilty  of 
racism,  it  can  only  be  shown  by  proving 
that  he  is  guilty  of  cipherism. 


JUDGE  CARSWELL 

<  Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 


CONCERNING  THE  NOMINATION  OP 
JUDGE  HARROLD  CARSWELL 

<  Mr.  McCarthy  asked  and  was  given 
permission    to    address  the   House    for 
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1  mlnut«  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  > 

Mr.  McCarthy  Mr  Speaker,  today 
ihe  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  t)eKliu 
hearings  on  the  nominauon  of  Judge 
Harrold  Carsweil  of  the  U  S  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  Pre.s- 
ident  Nixon  has  submitted  his  name  to 
tiie  US.  Senate  for  confirmation 

As  one  of  three  coequal  bodies  of  oui 
Government  under  our  Constitution,  tlie 
Supreme  Court  is  the  highest  judicial 
body  In  our  land  It  is  the  Supreme  Court 
that  is  called  upon  to  be  the  final  arbiter 
of  our  laws  It  is  as  much  to  the  Court 
that  a  citizen  can  turn  for  redress  as 
to  his  elected  representative  The  Su- 
preme Court  IS  the  bastion  of  our  con- 
cept of  a  goverrunent  of  laws  Therefore, 
the  membership  of  the  Court  us  of  the 
greatest  consequence  to  tlie  people  of 
our  country. 

Unlike  the  Presidency  or  the  Coneress. 
we  do  not  elect  the  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Each  President  nominates 
candidates  for  vacancies  that  occur  on 
the  Court,  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  US  Senate  Although  appointees  are 
not  subject  to  popular  vote,  their  quali- 
fications are  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of 
the  US.  Senate  With  some  exceptions, 
appointments  to  the  Court  have  been 
considered  in  a  bipartisan  manner  The 
Senat*  has  generally  not  rejected  an 
appointee  because  his  views  are  those  of 
the  opposition  party.  The  central  ques- 
tion Is  whether  the  appointee  Is  qualified 
for  the  position  It  is  to  this  question 
that  I  would  like  to  speak  today. 

What  are  the  qualifications  required  of 
appointees  to  the  Court  today  There  are 
the  obvious  qualification.^  of  honesty 
and  integrity  One  can  also  except  that 
the  nominee  will  have  shown  more  than 
ordinary  competence  as  a  lawyer  or 
judge  But  even  more  important  Is  the 
depth  of  understanding  of  the  problems 
that  face  our  society  today.  We  need  only 
to  look  at  the  names  of  the  great  Justices 
who  have  sat  on  the  Court  to  recognize 
that  they  have  seen  beyond  the  imme- 
diate, beyond  the  ob\ious  and  have 
helped  lead  in  the  emergence  of  a  fair 
society  Our  great  Justices  have  l)een 
men  of  vision,  men  more  able  than  oth- 
ers to  take  the  unpopular  stand  when 
everyone  else  l)elieves  differently  under 
the  pressures  of  the  moment  In  one 
sense  it  is  Impossible  to  know  how  any 
man  will  measure  up  when  put  to  the 
task  But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must 
ask  just  this  question  when  we  consider 
an  appointee  to  the  Supreme  Court 

There  is  no  more  Important  question 
facing  our  society  today  than  that  of 
race.  Report  after  report  has  confirmed 
that  the  division  between  black  and 
white  threatens  the  very  fabric  of  our 
Nation  All  the  legislation  and  all  the 
court  cases  have  failed  m  the  task  of  in- 
suring equality  of  opportunity  to  all  our 
citizens.  The  Negro  still  faces  a  much 
higher  probability  of  unemployment,  a 
lo'Aer  standard  of  health  and  fewer  op- 
portunities for  advancement  Even  more 
disturbing  has  been  the  trend  In  recent 
years  that  ha«  seen  more  rather  than 
less  conflict  between  the  races  If  we  are 
to  realize  the  promise  of  American  life 


for  ever>'  citizen  we  must  cope  more  ef- 
fectively with  the  problem  of  relations 
between  the  races  than  we  have  done  so 
far  Central  to  Uiis  process  Is  the  role 
of  the  Supi-eme  Court  It  is  to  the  Court 
that  the  citizen  turns  for  redress  It  is  to 
the  Court  that  the  responsible  citizen 
Uxiks  for  culdance  rather  than  to  those 
who  advucatt'  violence  as  tlie  solution 
tii  our  il!,s 

When  I  tvirn  to  measure  Judxe  Cais- 
W'U  airaiii.-it  this  most  pre.-.sinK  crisis.  I 
do  not  find  a  record  of  one  who  hit.s 
show  n  in.siK'ht  and  distinction  in  dealing 
V  nil  tile  problems  of  racial  relations  in 
tho  past  We  learn  that  as  late  as  1948  he 
made  the  .statement. 

I  believe  that  segregation  of  the  races  is 
pruper  aad  the  only  practical  and  correct 
uAv  ot  life  in  our  states  I  have  always  so 
believed,  and  I  shall  always  so  act  I  shall  be 
the  la.st  to  .submit  ti  any  attenipt  on  the  part 
cl  uiiyoiie  to  break  do»u  and  to  weaken  this 
firmly  established  policy  of  our  people 

Judge  Carsweil  has  .said  this  week  that 
he  repudiates  that  statement,  that  he 
had  made  that  statement  as  a  young 
man.  and  that  he  no  longer  believes  in 
tlie  phUosoph>'  expressed. 

But  today  we  learr  that  in  1956  while 
serving  as  a  US  attorney.  Judge  Cars- 
well  Joined  others  in  Tallahassee.  Fla., 
in  incorporatuig  a  public  goll  course  as 
a  private  club  so  that  blacks  could  be  ex- 
cluded  Once  again  Judge  Carsweil  dem- 
on.strated  what  can  only  be  termed  an 
insensitlvity  to  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lem of  our  day. 

What  IS  even  more  surprising  about 
the  appomtment  of  Judge  Carsweil  Is  the 
standard  against  whicii  he  Is  measured. 
President  Nixon  has  said  that  he  holds 
JiLstices  Brandeis.  Cardozo.  and  Holmes 
as  the  ideal  against  which  Court  ap- 
pointments should  be  made.  Yet  we 
learn  today  that  Prof.  William  Van  Al- 
styne  of  Duke  Umversity  Law  School, 
who  had  previously  supported  Judge 
Ha>'nesworth,  does  not  l>elieve  Uiat 
Judge  Carsweil  is  qualified  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  Court  In  the  opinion  of 
many.  Judge  Carsweil  Is  not  a  distin- 
guished jurist. 

As  the  Representative  of  the  39th  Dis- 
trict in  the  State  of  New  York  I  believe 
that  it  Is  my  duty  to  speak  out  on  the 
appointment  of  Judge  Carsweil.  Only 
this  last  November  the  people  of  the  city 
of  Buffalo  soundly  defeated  a  candidate 
for  the  ofHce  of  mayor  who  had  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  racist.  Buffalo  has  long  t>een  a 
city  of  many  different  ethnic,  religious, 
and  racial  backgrounds.  Although  we 
have  suffered  many  of  the  problems  of 
modem  Amencan  society  we  have  prided 
ourselves  on  the  basically  good  relations 
l>etween  blacks  and  whites,  between 
Catholic  and  Protestant 

In  this  spirit,  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict look  to  the  Court  for  the  maturity 
of  judgment,  the  msight  so  necessary  to 
the  evolution  of  a  just  American  society 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  will  find  that 
judgment  In  Judwe  Car.-twell 

An  appointment  of  a  racist  and  a 
judge  of  undistinguished  background  to 
the  Supreme  Court  in  this  day  and  age 
IS  unconscionable  President  Nixon  lias 
the  responsibility  to  every  citizen  to 
withdraw  this  nomination  and  to  submit 


the  name  of  a  candidate  more  in  keep- 
ing with  the  national  goals  to  which  we 
aspire. 

I  was  surprised  to  learn  tliat  Senator 
OooDELL,  as  a  representative  of  the  citi- 
zens of  New  York  State,  can  accept 
Judge  Carswells  denial  of  racial  bias  in 
light  of  his  public  record.  Senator 
GooDELL  has  been  quoted  as  saying: 

A^  one  individual  in  public  life  who  has 
been  accused  of  having  changed  hlmsell. 
It  would  be  Inconsistent  not  to  allow  for  the 
posKiblllty  of  change  In  another. 

Yet  Judge  Carswells  statements  and 
actions  indicate  that  he  lacks  the  depth 
of  intellect  and  character  to  hold  a  seat 
on  the  Coui  t. 

I  have  written  to  Senators  JAvrrs  and 
GooDELL,  New  York  State's  Senators  to 
urge  them  to  vote  against  the  conflrma- 
tion  of  Judye  Carsweil. 


RENO.  NEV.,  VETERANS'  ADMINIS- 
TRATION HOSPITAL 

I.Mr.  BARING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  > 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  be- 
coming lncrea£ingl>'  alarmed  about  the 
quality  of  medical  care  which  Nevada 
veterans  are  receiving  from  the  Reno 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital. 

From  preliminary  information  which 
I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  I  understand 
that  the  Reno  hospital  Is  about  $110,000 
short  of  funds  for  fiscal  year  1970  and 
that  they  may  be  forced  to  close  down  an 
entire  38-bed  physical  medicine  and 
rehabilitation  ward  sometime  this  year 
if  they  do  not  receive  additional  fimds 
immediately. 

It  has  been  reported  to  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  according  to  the  standards 
established  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion the  Reno  hospital  nursing  service  is 
understaffed  by  24  positions — yet  this 
haspital  apparently  is  not  receiving  suf- 
ficient funds  from  its  central  ofiQce  to 
support  the  minimum  standards  which 
they  set.  even  though  there  are  appli- 
cants available  for  the  positions.  It  also 
appears  that  the  intensive  care  unit  is 
not  fully  operational  because  the  hospi- 
tal needs  10  additional  positions  to  staff 
It  which  would  cost  about  $83,000  an- 
nually for  proper  operation.  The  alco- 
holic rehabilitation  program  needs  over 
$35,000  armually  for  proper  operation. 
I  have  also  t>een  advised  that  almost 
$57,000  may  have  to  be  diverted  from 
much  needed  equipment  and  mainte- 
nance and  repair  funds  to  support  sal- 
aries suid  medical  supplies  and  services 
to  keep  the  hospital  in  operation  even  at 
a  substandard  level. 

There  may  be  a  number  of  other  defi- 
ciencies at  tills  hospital  which  I  have  not 
yet  uncovered,  but  I  want  to  assure  Ne- 
vada's veterans  that  I  will  continue  witli 
my  efforts  to  determine  where  other 
problem  areas  may  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  deplore  the  second-rate 
conditions  which  our  ex-servicemen  are 
having  to  accept  in  order  to  receive  the 
treatment  which  is  due  them,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee on  Hospitals  I  fully  support  the 
decision  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  tlie 
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gentleman  from  Texas,  the  Honorable 
Olin  E.  Teacde,  to  fully  Investigate  the 
operations  of  all  VA  hopsltals  to  deter- 
mine if  they  are  being  permitted  to  serve 
our  veterans  promptly  and  In  the  manner 
Intended  by  Congress. 


ATTACK  ON  POLLUTION 

'Mr.  WHITEHURST  asked  and  was 
piven  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
attack  on  pollution  is  being  supported  by 
the  public  as  well  as  its  elected  ofiQcials, 
but  the  effort  and  funds  expended  may 
be  unnecessarily  wasted.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  pollution  abatement  is  needed. 
The  natural  wealth  and  beauty  of  this 
great  land  has  been  squandered  by  past 
generations,  and  the  burgeoning  growth 
of  our  cities  and  industrial  plants  have 
forced  us  to  finally  direct  our  attention 
to  the  need  to  control  our  wastes. 

Many  articles  have  been  written  about 
the  needed  "war  on  pollution."  The 
broadcast  media  have  given  time  to  the 
subject,  pointing  out  the  need,  and  call- 
ing for  action.  Congress  and  the  public 
are  primed  for  a/.tion.  But  what  direction 
shall  we  take?  We  all  know  the  end  result 
we  want:  Clean  air,  clean  water,  clean 
landscape,  control  of  our  wastes,  and  a 
substantial  reduction  of  all  pollutants. 
But  where  is  the  machinery  to  direct  the 
attack?  Who  will  head  the  army  in  the 
war?  Will  the  agencies  responsible  for 
pollution  control  be  scattered  across  the 
Government  departments? 

In  this  time  of  inflation,  high  taxes 
and  tight  spending,  every  dollar  must  ac- 
complish the  absolute  maximimi.  This 
calls  for  leadership,  planning,  and  coordi- 
nation. But  more  than  just  an  eye  on 
expenditiues  is  needed.  The  need  is  for 
a  central  controlling  agency  to  oversee 
the  development  of  the  attack  and  to 
maintain  efficiency  in  the  field  opera- 
tions. 

I  propose  combining  all  the  existing 
pollution  control  bureaus,  agencies,  and 
departments  imder  one  independent  Gov- 
ernment agency.  Such  a  National  Envi- 
ronment Control  Agency  is  contained  in 
the  Pollution  Abatement  Act  I  am  in- 
troducing. 

The  Agency  is  to  have  full  powers  to 
fimd  research  in  the  form  of  grants, 
loans,  and  pilot  projects,  to  approve  and 
inspect  pollution  abatement  equipment, 
and  to  establish  standards.  It  will  be 
given  full  enforcement  powers  to  coordi- 
nate and  promulgate  all  actions  involved 
in  the  attack  on  pollution,  and  incor- 
porate all  future  programs  dealing  with 
pollution.  The  Agency  will  have  a  board 
of  seven  Commissioners,  one  of  which 
shall  be  Chairman. 

A  full  attack  on  pollution,  such  as  that 
called  for  by  the  President  and  de- 
manded by  the  people,  can  be  effective 
only  when  such  a  National  Environment 
Control  Agency  is  established  with  full 
power  to  act,  imencumbered  by  political 
influences.  How  far  would  we  have  come 
in  the  development  of  orderly  commerce 
if  a  central  agency,  such  as  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  had  not  provided 
a  channel  for  growth?  The  Nation's  re- 


sources of  radio  and  television  frequen- 
cies would  have  remained  a  hopeless 
mess  without  an  agency  such  as  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  to  ap- 
prove and  inspect  the  equipment  in- 
volved and  supervise  its  use. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  requested  the 
Legislative  Coimsel  Office  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  draw  up  the  final 
papers  in  order  that  I  may  introduce  my 
bill,  the  Pollution  Abatement  Act,  at  the 
earliest  opportunity. 


CREATING  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
TO  INVESTIGATE  AND  STUDY 
NATIONAL  COLLEGIATE  ATH- 
LETIC ASSOCIATION 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, January  19,  I  had  some  remarks  to 
make  in  the  well  of  this  House  with  re- 
spect to  the  longstanding  feud  between 
the  NCAA  and  the  AAU  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  completely  Inconsistent  po- 
sition taken  by  the  NCAA  in  enforcing 
their  rules,  regulations,  and  the  degree 
of  sanctions  and  punishment  doled  out 
to  the  athletes  and  universities  partici- 
pating in  intercollegiate  sports  today. 

Now,  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  we  need  an  organization  to  pre- 
scribe rules,  regulations,  scheduling  of 
tournaments,  and  general  policing  of  in- 
tercollegiate sports,  but  there  is  so  lit- 
tle known  about  the  inner  workings  of 
the  NCAA  and  so  many  complaints 
raised  over  the  past  few  years  that  I 
think  the  Congress  itself  has  a  legitimate 
right  of  inquiry  Into  this  organization. 
I  am  therefore  this  day  introducing  with 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Gumo)  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  just  such  a  broad,  sweeping  in- 
vestigation. A  niunber  of  other  Members 
have  already  expressed  an  interest  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  resolution  and  we  will  be 
circulating  the  membership  later  today 
for  their  affirmative  responses. 

I  would  also  like  to  renew  our  appeal 
to  the  college  and  imiversity  presidents 
and  administrators  around  the  country 
to  take  a  more  active  interest  in  their  re- 
lationship with  the  NCAA  and  to  favor 
us  with  information  that  might  be  help- 
ful in  assisting  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  full  text  of 
our  resolution  to  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

H.  Res.  802 
Resolution  Creating  a  Select  Committee  To 

Conduct  an  Investigation  and  Study  of  the 

National  Collegiate  Atliletlc  Association 

Resolved,  That  there  is  hereby  created  a 
select  committee  to  be  composed  of  five 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one  of  whom 
he  shall  designate  as  chairman.  Any  vacancy 
occurlng  In  the  membership  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  In 
which  the  orginal  appointment  was  made. 

The  committee  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  investigation 
and  study  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association,  including  a  study  of  its  sources 
of  financial  support  and  the  authority  under 
which  it  operates. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  regu- 
lation the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 


thereof  authorized  by  the  committee  to  hold 
hearings,  Is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during 
the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and 
places  within  the  United  States.  Including 
any  Commonwealth  or  possession  thereof, 
whether  the  House  is  in  session,  has  re- 
cessed, or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hear- 
ings, and  to  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums,  pa- 
pers, and  documents,  as  it  deems  necessary: 
except  that  neither  the  committee  nor  any 
subcommittee  thereof  may  sit  while  the 
House  is  meeting  unless  special  leave  to  sit 
shall  have  been  obtained  from  the  House. 
Subpenas  may  be  issued  under  the  signature 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any 
member  of  the  committee  designated  by  him. 
and  may  l>e  served  by  any  other  person 
designated  by  such  chairman  or  member. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  present 
Congress  the  results  of  its  investigation  and 
study,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  It  deems  advisable.  Any  such  report  which 
is  made  when  the  House  is  not  In  session 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 


FORTHRIGHT  RESPONSE  OF  PRESI- 
DENT TO  THE  ISSUE  OF  AMERI- 
CAN MIDDLE  EAST  RELA'nONS 

(Mr.  CRANE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  re\ise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  to  call  the  attention  of 
this  House  to  the  forthright  response  by 
President  Nixon  to  the  issue  of  Ameri- 
can Middle  East  relations  that  is  the 
subject  of  a  resolution  jointly  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bu- 
chanan), the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Derwinski)  ,  and  myself.  I  am  today 
able  to  report  that  85  Members  have  now 
indicated  support  for  this  resolution 
which  addresses  itself  to  the  need  for 
direct,  fact-to-face  negotiations  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States  if  a  real  peace 
is  to  be  achieved. 

President  Nixon,  in  a  message  to  a 
national  emergency  conference  on  the 
Middle  Ea^t  held  here  this  week  by  citi- 
zens from  throughout  the  Nation,  has 
done  much  to  clarify  American  policy. 
Rejecting  any  notion  of  the  Soviet  Union 
or  the  Arabs  that  a  so-called  settlement 
can  be  imposed  upon  Israel  by  the  super- 
powers, the  United  States  included,  the 
President  voiced  the  spirit  and  essence  of 
our  resolution.  He  said  this  country  be- 
lieves "that  peace  can  be  based  only  on 
agreement  between  the  parties  and  that 
agreement  can  be  achieved  only  through 
negotiations  between  them." 

The  President  added: 

We  do  not  see  any  substitute  for  such  ne- 
gotiations if  peace  and  security  arrange- 
ments acceptable  to  the  parties  are  to  be 
worked  out. 

The  President  has  voiced  a  new  guide- 
line that  will  reassure  our  friends  and 
serve  notice  upon  our  foes.  The  response 
of  the  Israel  CSovemment,  expressed  by 
Prime  Minister  Golda  Meir,  is  gratify- 
ing. I  feel  that  the  President's  state- 
ment gives  new  thrust  and  meaning  to 
our  resolution  and  that  a  consensus  is 
emerging  on  this  vital  policy  matter. 

The  text  of  the  President's  message 
follows : 
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Messack    of    PmtsiDtNT    Nlxon    to    THl    N*- 

riONM,     EMCKGENCT    CoNTOltNCE     ON     PESCK 

IV  THE  Middle  East.  Washington.  DC 

I  am  awnbT*  of  your  de«p  coacera  that 
Itfitel  majr  become  tiicreadlagly  lsot<il«d  Ttiu 
i^  not  true  a*  far  \i  the  United  Suites  w 
cuncerneU 

The  Umied  Siatee  stands  by  its  frieiidi 
t.sfiiel  U  one  ol  lis  friends 

The  Uoiced  Slates  U  deeply  en^;4^ed  Ui 
trying  to  belp  tbe  people  oi  the  Middle  E.i&c 
find  petice  In  this  eUort.  we  are  confiul;ii)({ 
fully   wita  an   tbob*   most  coucerned 

The  United  States  beUeveti  that  peace  c<»n 
be  based  oniy  ou  atcreetnent  t>e'ween  the 
parties  and  that  agreement  can  be  .ichie. ed 
only  throiKh  neg',>tiationa  between  them 
We  do  not  see  any  bubstitnte  for  such  ue^u- 
tlations  i;  peai^^e  and  security  arraiigemeuLa 
acceptable  to  the  parties  are  to  be  worked 
out 

The  United  States  does  not  intend  to  ne- 
gotiate the  terms  of  peace  It  will  not  inipose 
the  terms  of  pe^c.-  We  t>elieve  a  durable 
peace  agreement  is  one  that  Is  not  one-sided 
and  is  one  that  ail  sides  have  a  vested  in- 
terest la  maintaining  The  Uiuted  Natioius 
resolution  of  November  1967.  described  the 
principles  of  such  a  peace 

We  are  convinced  thai  the  pr<:>spects  for 
peace  are  enhanced  as  the  governments  m 
the  area  are  confident  that  their  border* 
and  their  people  are  secure 

The  United  States  is  prepared  to  supply 
military  equipment  nece.-v^ary  to  supptirt  the 
efTorts  of  friendly  governments  like  Israel  s. 
to  defend  the  safety  of  their  people  We 
would  prefer  restraint  In  the  shipment  of 
arms  to  this  area  But  we  are  maintaining 
a  careful  watcb  on  the  relative  strength  of 
the  forces  there,  and  we  wnll  not  hesitate 
to  provide  arms  to  friendly  states  as  the 
need  arises 

The  United  Stalee  has  as  Its  objective 
helping  the  people  of  the  Middle  E&st  build 
a  peaceful  and  productive  future  I  believe 
that   all  Americans  can  unite  for  that  goal 


THE  PRESIDENTS  VETO 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  ?lven  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker,  during  the  1968  campaign  there 
wtLS  much  talk  about  the  need  to  set 
national  priorities  and  to  stick  to  them 
once  they  were  established.  President 
Nixon's  action  In  vetoing  the  inflationary 
1970  Labor  and  HEW  appropriations  bill 
clearly  demonstrated  his  commitment  to 
stick  to  the  No.  1  national  pnontyi  Stop 
inflation. 

The  Inflationary  picture  has  not  Im- 
proved in  the  past  year,  but  signs  are 
begining  to  Indicate  that  we  may  stop 
the  upward  spiral  In  pnces  soon.  But  If 
this  Is  to  come  about  we  must  put  the 
brakes  on  all  unnecessary  spendmg 
where  ever  possible.  This  appropriations 
measure  at  this  time  Is  downright  In- 
flationary and  must  be  stopped. 

There  Is  no  question  that  everyone 
wants  to  see  better  schools  for  our  chil- 
dren and  better  health  services  for  our 
aged  and  Inflrmed.  but  that  Is  not  the 
usue  here.  The  sick  and  the  young  will 
not  be  helped  U  the  extra  benefits  re- 
ceived now  are  quickly  eaten  up  by  ever 
increasing  Inflation.  In  the  end  they  will 
suffer,  and  all  others  will  suffer,  a  marked 
decline  In  just  what  their  dollar  will 
purchase. 

In  taking  up  the  question  of  reversing 
the  presidential  veto  In  this  body,  we 
must  weigh  heavily  the  problem  of  In- 


flation. There  is  no  other  real  consid- 
eration at  hand  at  tills  point.  The  fiscal 
picture  has  deteriorated  greatly  since 
last  September  when  a  (S.8  billion  sur- 
plus was  predicted  for  tliis  current  fiscal 
year  Now  It  appears  we  will  Just  be 
able  to  break  e\en  I  caiuiot  vote  for  any 
nieaouic  that  is  likely  to  contribute  to  a 
Federal  budnet  deficit  as  I  believe  the 
passage  of  tliis  appropriations  bill  will 
do  Nor  can  I  vote  for  an  increa.se  in 
ta.xes  to  finance  such  a  deficit  The  ta.x- 
payer  has  taken  It  in  the  neck  too  long 
I  ^^ncerely  hope.  Mr  Speaker,  that  my 
colleagues  will  not  let  false  i.ssues  cloud 
the  i.^ue  It  is  time  for  this  body  to  go 
on  reord  as  being  au'.imsi  any  infla- 
tionary measures.  I  will  vole  to  sustain 
the  veto. 


BLACK  PILOTS  TRAINING  ACADEMY 

.Ml-  TIERN.\N  asked  and  wa.<;  Riven 
permi.s.<;ion  to  addre.<is  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks i 

Mr  TIERNAN  Mr  Speaker,  last 
month  It  was  my  privilege  and  plea.sure 
to  attend  a  briefing  and  reception  spon- 
.sored  by  the  Black  Pilots  Training  Acad- 
emy Foundation  of  Marshfleld.  Mass.  It 
was  an  evening  that  gave  me  new  in- 
sight into  the  problems  that  continually 
plague  minority  groups  in  our  coimtry. 

In  March  1961  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy signed  an  Executive  order  banning 
dLscrimination  in  the  air  transportation 
industry.  Since  that  time,  however,  only 
a  few  black  pilots  have  been  signed  on  by 
the  airlines. 

Recently.  F.  Lee  Bailey,  the  well  known 
trial  lawyer,  decided  to  do  something 
about  the  lack  of  qualified  black  pilots. 
He  initiated  the  Black  Pilots  Training 
Academy  and  began  to  develop  and  Im- 
plement a  comprehensive  plan  to  train 
a  new  and  virtually  untapped  supply  of 
commercial  aviators. 

Those  of  us  in  the  Congress  who  serve 
on  the  Commerce  Committees  should  be 
particularly  interested  In  the  progress  of 
this  new  flight  school.  It  should  be  en- 
couraging to  us  that  there  is  private  In- 
itiative and  capital  being  utilized  not 
orUy  to  insure  the  addition  of  new  pilots 
but  to  help  break  through  another  bar- 
rier of  minority  exclusion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  objection  I  place 
m  the  Record  a  news  release  and  infor- 
mation sheet  describing  the  new  Black 
Pilots  Training  Academy  In  Marshfleld. 
Mass  : 

News  Releasb 

Young  black  men  who  dream  of  Jet-age 
careers  are  for  the  first  time  being  sought 
across  the  US.  for  commercial  and  air  trans- 
port training 

The  concept  of  a  black  pilot  training 
academy  has  been  Initiated  by  F  Lee  Bailey, 
prominent  trial  attorney  and  private  pilot. 

Minority  candidates  who  complete  the  fly- 
ing program  would  be  Immediately  avail- 
able—  through  a  pool  of  pilot*.— for  commer- 
cial aviation  and  airline  Jobs. 

This  opportunity  to  train  for  pilot  careers 
Is  the  flrst  ever  established  in  the  nation 
according  to  Bailey  He  Is  president  of  Marsh- 
fleld Aviation,  Inc  .  near  Boston.  Massachu- 
setts, where  the  black  flying  school  will  be 
located. 

'The  contributions  of  the  very  few  black 
pilots  currently  flying  hundreds,  thousands, 
and  millions  of  air  miles  are  tremendous  The 
potential,    however,    of    more    tmined    black 


pilots,  adding  to  Uits  country's  greatness — 
and  writing  a  dramatic  new  chapter  In 
American  Negro  history — 18  overwhelming." 
declared  Bailey 

•'I'm  poaltlve,"  he  explained,  "that  there 
are  literally  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  quall- 
ned  young  blnck  men  who  can  substantially 
contribute  to  their  country  If  atTorded  tlii' 
opportunity 

•  TTie  general  avatlon  industry  needs  to 
keep  p.ice  with  the  proRress  being  made  bv 
the  black  man  in  other  endeavors.  This  pro- 
gram. I  genuinely  feel,  is  a  direct  means  of 
providing  the  Negro  with  a  chance  to  prove 
lilm.self  and  simultaneously,  provide  hlmsell 
with  a  pl.ice  m  the  swUily-growlng  Industry." 
D.illey  st.ited 

A  study  completed  by  Bailey's  company  re- 
ve.^ls  that  relatively  few  of  the  pUou  flying 
Americas  Jetiuiers  and  commercial  aircraft 
are  Negroes 

Although  exact  statistics  are  unavailable. 
approximately  60  Negroes  are  serving  as  pilots 
wiUi  first-level  certificated  air  carriers. 

Under  B.illeys  plan,  young  blacks  who  are 
US  Citizens,  at  le.ist  21  years  of  age.  with  a 
keen  interest  In  aviation  as  their  lifetime 
go.ll.  win  be  accepted  for  the  proposed  black 
pilot  training  progr.un. 

It  covers  an  Inten-slve  slx-to-nlne- 
month  period  with  successful  trainees  re- 
ceiving commercial.  Instrument  and  multi- 
engine  ratings.  Each  also  would  log  at  least 
200  hours  of  actual  flight  time. 

The    training   curriculum    would   Include 
140  hours  In  Cessna  150  Trainer:  30  hours  In 
GAT-1  simulators;   30  hours   In  Cessna   182 
or  l.irger  Instrumental  single-engine  aircraft, 
and  20  hours  in  multi-engine  aircraft. 

In  addiuon,  each  trainee  pilot  would  com- 
plete a  comprehensive  ground  school. 

S  David  Bailey  (no  relation  to  Attorney 
Baileyi,  chief  pilot  for  Marshfleld  Aviation. 
Inc  .  directs  the  program  which  Is  attracting 
a  great  deal  of  attention  In  aviation  channels. 
He  is  assisted  by  Edward  A.  Olbbs,  a  former 
fixed  base  operator  from  Wilmington.  North 
Carolina,  and  currently  president  of  the 
Black  Airmen's  Association. 

Negroes  Interested  In  applying  to  the  flight 
training  school  are  Invited  to  write  for  fur- 
ther Information  to  the  following  address: 
Mr  S  David  Bailey,  Director  of  Training, 
Marshfleld  AvtaUon,  Inc..  Marshfleld,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Bailey  reported  most  major  alrUnes  have 
offered  a  great  deal  of  encouragement  for  his 
concept  of  a  black  pilots  training  school. 
Some  offer  technical  assistance  with  a  train- 
ing curriculum  and  aid  In  Inspection  and 
monitoring  of  the  project.  A  large  share  also 
expressed  a  willingness  to  interview  gradu- 
ates of  the  black  pilot  training  school  with 
an  eye  toward  employment. 

The  flight  school.  Bailey  reported,  would 
accept  trainees  under  the  Veterans'  Admln- 
IstraUon  flgbt  training  school  provisions 
through  governmcnt-flnanced  student  loans 
and  other  scholarships  made  available  to  the 
school. 

Black  Pzlots  TaAixiNO  Acaocmt  PouNoaTToN, 
MAasHfTKLS    Aviation,    Inc.,    MaaaHnxLo, 

MA8.S. 

INFOtMATION     SHEET 

The  European  air  battles  were  still  ugly, 
vivid  memories  for  the  all-Negro  Fighter 
Squadron  and  332nd  Fighter  group  pilots 
when  the  guns  of  World  War  n  were  stilled. 

For  the  all-black  477th  Bombardment 
Squadron,  busy  flying  tough  dally  schedules 
In  the  States  prior  to  combat  assignment,  the 
Axis  surrender  was  a  permanent  reprieve 
from  the  ctiances  of  high-altitude  death  and 
the  contrasts  of  torture  and  boredom  of 
prisoner-of-war  camps. 

The  war  was  over 

These  highly-trained  combat  pilots,  plus 
their  competent  ground  crews.  w«r«  dis- 
b«nded  along  with  mUlions  of  other  soldiers 
and  s»Uors,  and  r*turnMl  to  tb*  otTUlan 
world. 
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Jobs  In  the  post-war  airline  Industry,  ex- 
panding without  wartlma  restrictions,  were 
just  not  available  to  the  daring  pllota  and 
niechanlcs  whose  skins  were  black. 

Instead,  they  accepted  Jobs  as  sky  caps. 
postmen,  day  laborers  and  other  tasks  totally 
unrelated  to  the  ABC's  of  flying  and  main- 
tenance of  aircraft  .  .  .  and  trained  at  a  high 
investment   of   tax  dollars. 

Their  skills  were  deemed  worthless  In  an 
.\merlca  filled  with  disinterest  and  prej- 
udice. 

They  were,   literally,   forgotten   men. 

In  March  1961,  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
.signed  an  Executive  Order,  banning  such  dis- 
crimination. There  were  no  black  men  among 
the  20.000  pilots  and  perhaps  20,000  steward- 
esses then  serving  with  America's  air  car- 
riers. There  probably  were  not  more  than  a 
mere  handful  of  topflight  Negro  mechanics 
holding  Jobs  with  airlines.  There  were  rela- 
tively few  black  ticket  reserv:\tion  agents 
or  counter  personnel. 

In  late  1962,  Intermittent  pressure  on  the 
Industry  led  to  tokenism.  It  replaced  exclu- 
sion. The  flrst  black  pilot  sat  in  the  "front 
office"  and  the  flrst  charming  black 
stewardess  walked  the  aisles  to  help  passen- 
gers aboard  the  domestic-routed  airliners. 

Since  that  time,  not  too  much  more  has 
really  happened.  There  are  more  black  pilots, 
yes.  and  stewardesses  and  mechanics  and 
counter  people  But  there  are  a  lot  more  sky 
caps,  cleaners  and  ramp  service  workers  who 
are  black. 

Today,  those  brave  men  ol  the  99th  Fighter 
Squadron,  the  332nd  Fighter  Group  and  the 
477th  Bombardment  Squadron  are  overage 
and  have  lost  their  skills.  Their  talents  obvi- 
ously are  lost  to  the  Industry. 

The  military  Is  reluctant  to  reveal  how  few 
black  pilots  they  now  have  on  duty  status 
and  In  training,  and  that's  the  source  of 
5  half  of  all  pilots.  So,  black  pilots  are  rare, 
X         indeed. 

In  slow  fashion,  that  sad  plight  of  the 
black  man  .  .  .  with  his  heart  set  on  a 
career  In  today's  sophisticated  aircraft  .  .  . 
Is  changing 

P.  Lee  Bailey,  brilliant  lawyer  and  private 
pilot.  Is  helping  to  accomplish  this  move. 
He  has  shaped  a  new  training  program  to 
speed  up  the  supply  of  pilots  for  today's 
commercial  and  airline  transport  Industry. 
This  plain  would  provide  comprehensive  flight 
training  to  qualified  young,  black  men  who 
seek  a  career  In  the  sky. 

A  Black  Pilots  Tralnlxkg  Academy — based  in 
Marshfleld,  Massachusetts,  and  commenc- 
ing January  1,  1970,  Is  a  program  carefully 
planned  by  Bailey  and  top  figures  In  U.S. 
aviation. 

For  flight  students  returning  from  military 
service,  V.A.  training  will  be  available,  help- 
ing to  eliminate  financial  burdens.  Others 
win  be  assisted  through  a  loan  program, 
guaranteed  by  a  trust  committee,  with  repay- 
ment based  on  future  Income,  similar  to 
loans  established  for  coUege  students. 


THE    52D    ANNIVERSARY    OP 
UKRAINE'S   INDEPENDENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
passing  of  each  year  the  annual  observ- 
ance of  Ukraine's  Independence  becomes 
increasingly  more  significant  and  rele- 
vant. The  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  highly  important  developments 
that  are  taking  place  In  captive  Ukraine 
and  among  the  non-Russian  nations  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  On  this  memorable  oc- 
casion of  the  52d  Anniversary  of 
Ukraine's    Independence,    I    need    only 


point  to  three  of  these  dominant  de- 
velopments. 

One  is  the  persistent  and  invincible 
drive  on  the  part  of  47  million  Ukrain- 
ians for  greater  liberty  and  freedom  as 
provided  for  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Constitu- 
tion. Although  Ukraine  has  a  long  and 
impressive  record  of  national  struggle  for 
regained  independence,  it  has  been  in 
the  past  5  years  that  this  ferment  for 
constitutional  rights  has  emerged  and 
expanded  to  this  very  date,  with  arrests 
of  intellectuals  and  leaders  mounting  by 
the  month. 

The  second  important  development  is 
the  prospective  admission  by  Russian 
Moscow  that  over  half  of  the  240  mil- 
lion population  in  the  U.S.S.R.  is  non- 
Russian.  With  Ukraine  being  the  larg- 
est non-Russian  nation  not  only  in  the 
UJS.S.R.  but  also  in  Eastern  Europe,  this 
"new  "  fact  on  the  non-Russian  majority 
in  tJie  Soviet  Union  places  Ukraine  in  a 
new  light  of  growing  imporUnce 
throughout  this  whole  region.  It  is  a  fact 
that  calls  for  some  imaginative  and  skill- 
ful thinking  on  the  part  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

And.  third,  as  indicated  a  moment 
ago,  Moscow  has  taken  again  to  repres- 
sive actions  and  slave  labor  camps  to 
meet  these  and  other  developments.  If 
we  had  a  Special  Committee  on  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  today,  it  would  productively 
be  focusing  attention  today  on  this  omi- 
nous reality.  Let  me  just  cite  a  few 
instances : 

First.  A  group  of  young  Ukrainians 
from  Dnipropetrovsk  has  written  an 
open  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Coim- 
cU  of  Ministers  of  the  Ukr.  S.S.R..  V. 
Shcherbytskyl.  the  candidate  to  the  Po- 
litburo of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Ukraine,  F.  Ovcha- 
renko  and  the  Secretary  of  Writers'  Un- 
ion of  Ukraine  D.  Pavlyshko. 

The  letter  provides  tens  of  examples 
of  acts  of  repression  against  Dniprope- 
trovsk residents  because  they  bravely 
opposed  the  reprisals  against  Sobor.  a 
novel  by  Oles  Honchar,  which  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1968  were  Inspired 
by  the  KGB  organs.  Those  who  protested 
against  this  campaign  were  being  flred 
from  work,  thrown  out  of  the  party,  ac- 
cused of  "nationalistic"  propaganda  and 
so  forth. 

Second.  In  spite  of  terror  and  persecu- 
tion, the  young  people  in  Ukraine  are 
continuing  their  struggle  against  the 
Russian  occupation.  This  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  aa  f ar  back  as  1967  the 
KOB  organs  conducted  numerous  arrests 
among  students  and  cultural  leaders  of 
Western  Ukraine,  accusing  them  of  the 
fact  that  in  1964  they  organized  a  poUt- 
ical  group  "Ukrainian  National  Front," 
which  had  as  its  aim  to  fight  for  the  in- 
dependence of  Ukraine.  This  tmder- 
ground  organization  published  a  maga- 
zine entitled  "Fatherland  and  Freedom," 
of  which  a  score  or  two  appeared. 

Third.  The  West  German  Catholic 
news  agency,  reports  that  Archbishop 
"Vasyl  Velychkovskyl  of  the  imdergroimd 
Ukrainian  CatlioUc  Church  was  arrested 
In  Lviv  on  January  27,  1969,  on  his  way 
to  hear  the  confession  of  a  sick  man.  The 
MOB  men  followed  the  archbishop  to  his 
house,  arrested  him  and  searched  his 


apartment  thoroughly.  Airesting  Arch- 
bishop "Vasyl  they  told  those  present : 
You  win  never  see  him  again. 

Fourth.  On  November  5.  1968,  Vasyl 
Makukh  burned  himself  in  Kyiv  while 
crowds  watched.  Setting  fire  to  himself 
he  cried  out:  "Long  live  free  Ukraine!  " 
Makukh  who  spent  long  years  in  Russian 
concentration  camps,  left  two  children. 

Fifth.  The  New  York  Times  of  Febru- 
ary 20,  1969,  caiTied  an  article  by  Peter 
Grose  entitled:  Archive  Fires  in  Ukraine 
Stirring  Suspicions  of  a  Plot.  The  author 
writes : 

There  was  an  explosion,  and  then  a  fire 
Historic  collections  of  Ukrainian  and  Jewish 
archives  were  destroyed  as  the  blaze  swept 
through  a  17th  century  monastery  library  In 
Kyiv.  the  capital  of  Ukraine.  An  obscure  para- 
graph In  a  local  Kyiv  newspaper  "Kylvaska 
Pravda."  reported  the  destruction  last  No- 
vember of  the  Church  of  St.  George  in  the 
■Vydubetskyl  Monastery,  along  with  Its  price- 
less Slavic  and  Hebraic  manuscripts.  Strange 
coincidences  attach  to  this  event,  which 
other"wlse  could  have  been  only  a  tragic  but 
routine  Incident.  The  same  night,  Nov.  26. 
1968.  another  mysterious  fire  was  reported  to 
have  destroyed  the  Great  Synagogue  in  the 
Ukrainian  port  of  Odessa,  destroying  a  library 
of  Jewish  documents. 

Sixth.  An  organ  of  the  British  Com- 
mimist  Party  recently  published  an  ex- 
tensive article  which  starts  as  follows : 

Hundreds  of  families  are  going  East  ttus 
spring,  through  Siberia  for  settlement  In 
fertile  regions  around  Lake  Khanka,  located 
150  miles  north  of  Vladivostok. 

It  Is  evident  from  the  article  that 
among  those  "hundreds  of  families" 
there  are  also  Ukrainians.  This  is  also 
confirmed  by  news  from  Ukraine  about 
the  fact  that  the  Russians  are  continuing 
to  dep>ort  the  Ukrainian  population  to  the 
far-eastern  regions  of  Asia. 

Seventh.  In  the  spring  the  people  of 
Lviv  have  demonstrated  their  opposition 
to  the  Russian  occupation  of  Ukraine  by 
mass  demonstrations  at  the  grave  site 
of  General  Tarnavskyl,  former  com- 
mander-in-chief of  UHA — Ukrainian 
Army  of  Halychyna.  The  Russian  occu- 
pation of  CJ8.SR.  has  given  rise  to  a 
niunber  of  protests  in  Ukraine.  Among 
other  things,  a  protest  letter  in  cormec- 
tlon  vrith  C.S.S.R.  was  signed  by  the  rec- 
tor of  Kyiv  University  for  which  he  was 
removed  from  his  post. 

Eighth.  In  Kyiv  a  trial  of  A.  Naza- 
renko,  a  worker  at  the  Kyiv  Hydro-elec- 
tric Station,  was  held.  He  and  two  other 
defendants,  Kondrjmkov  and  Karpenko. 
were  tried  for  conducting  antistate  prop- 
aganda and  agitation.  The  indictment 
sUted  that  they  sent  through  the  mail 
illegal  leaflets,  which  condenmed 
Ukraine's  Russification  by  the  Russian 
invaders.  Nazarenko  was  sentenced  to  5 
years,  Kondryukov  to  3  years,  and  Kar- 
penko to  13  months  of  imprisonment 
imder  harsh  conditions. 

Ninth.  On  May  28,  1969,  the  Russians 
tried  Mykola  Boryslavskyi  of  Berdyansk. 
Zaporizhe  oblast,  for  "antistate  action." 
The  trial  was  held  behind  closed  doors. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  year — February 
10 — Boryslavskyi,  45.  a  teacher  and 
father  of  three  children,  and  a  former 
inmate  of  the  Russian  concentration 
camps,  has  put  up  placards  in  the  vicinity 
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of  the  university  condemning  the  Ru>.>i- 
ficatlon  policies  of  the  Russian  occupa- 
tion i-egime  in  Ukraine  Thereafter  he  at- 
tempted to  commit  suicide  But  passers- 
by  a. id  the  militia  prevented  this  and  he 
wa.-.  arrested  A>  the  result  of  this  ■trial  ' 
winch  the  public  was  not  permitted  to 
attend,  the  Russians  sentenced  the  de- 
fendant to  2' J  years  of  hard  labor  in  a 
concentration  camp 

Mr  Speaker,  in  further  elaboration  of 
some  of  my  points  on  this  notable  ob- 
servance. I  wish  to  append  to  my  re- 
marks the  thought-provokim;  presiden- 
tial address  by  Dr  Lev  E  Dobnansky 
of  Geors^etown  University,  to  the  10th 
Tiiennial  Congi-ess  of  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  Ancestry,  two  items  on 
Ukrainian  political  prisoners  which  ap- 
peared in  the  December  1969  issue  of  the 
Ukrainian  Bulletin,  and  a  copy  of  my 
bill.  House  Resoluuon  102.  ca.spon.sored 
by  Members  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
to  establish  a  Special  House  Committee 
on  the  Captive  Nations 

Aforementioned  matenal  follows: 
VCCA  Faces  the  70s 
(By  Dr  Lev  E  Dobnansky  i 
Mr  Ch<iirin.in.  De:eg:ites.  Ob6er\er»  and 
Oue<'^.  on  iliLs  niemor;ib!e  IO:h'  In  '"ur 
triennial  succ«ssion  of  conventions  ii  is  agaia 
my  ple^Mure  and  privilege  U>  Iteyno:*  the  de- 
liberations lit  our  Congress  .ind  to  deQne  the 
course  of  our  progress  for  the  future  The 
progress  achieved  these  pan  three  years  is  a 
phasal  continuation  of  the  program  moet  of 
us  deterrruned  and  set  iip><)n  on  the  eve  of 
this  decade  in  our  Congress  in  Washington, 
back  in  1959  And  as  *e  convene  ag.-un  on 
the  eve  of  another  decade  our  combined  ac- 
complishment* of  -.he  60  s  have  placed  us  in 
a  poBltion  where  it  can  be  truthfully  main- 
tained that  v.-h  >.il!d  unity  fixed  and  prin- 
cipled convicuon.  and  with  hopeful  outlook 
and  challenge    VCCA  faces  the  70s 

*    DEOIC  \Tt:D    CONGRESS 

This  C.jngre&s  .is  I  proposed  seierai 
months  ago.  is  fervently  dedicated  in  trlbut« 
to  the  name  and  works  of  the  late  Dr  Roman 
Smal-Stocki  The  noble  caoie  of  a  free 
Ukraine — indeed,  the  cause  of  freedom  gen- 
erally—lost a  powerful  advocate  and  Intrepid 
son  in  the  untimely  death  of  Professor  Smal- 
Stockl  We  in  UCCA  have  suffered  deeply  by 
Uita  vlclasltude.  and  only  in  time  will  the 
bountiful  measure  of  his  contributions  and 
wnsdom  b«  fuUy  appreciated  by  all  It  u  but 
a  token  of  this  heartfelt  appreciation  that 
we  perform  this  unusual  de<llcation  on  our 
'  iOth."  and  pro^^'eed  with  our  work  and  obli- 
gations in  the  spirit  that  he  would  have 
deemed  respectful  and  necessary  — the  spirit 
oT  free  Americans  bespeaking  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  unfree  Ukrainians  and  all  capuve 
nations  as  now.  without  our  venerable  col- 
league. UCCA  faces  the  70  s 

A   CCNEIArtON   or   SIHVICE 

My  friends,  for  me  this  10th  Congress  also 
bears  special  personal  slgniftcance  It  sym- 
bolizes the  compleUon  of  a  generation  of 
service  In  behalf  of  the  Ideals  you  and  I 
mutually  share  It  was  In  the  fall  of  1949. 
at  our  Congre!>s  In  Washington,  that  I  was 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  UCCA  slgnlH- 
cantly  on  the  eve  of  another  decade,  and  as 
I  someumes  look  back  over  these  twenty 
years,  I  cannot  but  feel  humble  and  enriched 
by  the  diverse  experiences.  as«<iclatlons.  and 
challenges  that  this  responsibility  made  pos- 
sible This  seemingly  long  period  was  not  de- 
void of  numerous  stormy  episodes,  both  Inter- 
nal and  external  but  in  the  end  it  has  pro- 
Tided  an  experimenui  basis  for  reflections 
and  advice,  for  a  necessary  reassertlon  of  fun- 
damental guidelines  and  a  nexible  course  of 
action  as,   today    UCCA   faces   the  70s 


SFVERAL      riRSTS      IN   PA-ST   ADM  I  MbTR  ATION 

It  Is  clearly  unnecess.iry  r<j  recount  the 
record  and  highllghu  of  this  past  Adminis- 
tration which,  I  repeat,  is  another  hucces.-.ive 
phiuse  in  the  cumulative  evolution  of  our 
policy  and  progress  over  the  past  twenty 
years  A  large  p«irt  of  this  record  on  our  n.i- 
Uonal  and  liUernatlon.U  planes  has  been 
methKlically  set  torth  in  the  UCCA  Washing- 
ton Sews  which  Is  regularly  published  by  a 
couple  of  our  papers  A  week  Uoesnt  go  by 
without  sever.il  UCCA  Invohemeius,  whether 
m  the  form  of  continuing  projects,  repre- 
.>ent-itlon.s,  nieetliigs,  lestinionles.  speeches, 
lectures,  various  types  ol  WTltlng.  and  pi. in- 
ning .V.S  our  si-upe  of  operaiion.s  h.i.>-  expanded 
ye.ir  by  year  Increasing  pres.surt'.s  <>t  time  .ind 
economy  h.ue  demanded  .i  more  selective  .il- 
lt>ca', ion  of  rpbources  among  these  various 
forms  of  rtctlvlly  without  in  the  least  losing 
sight  ot  our  main  thru.st  and  giwls 

However,  in  this  respect  allow  me  to  nien- 
li'in  several  new  firsts'  of  this  past  UCCA 
.Administration  For  the  first  time  we  ve  laid 
the  groundwork  for  a  Arm  commitment  of 
UCCA  in  Asian  affairs  by  bringing  It  clivser 
in  an  organizational  link  with  the  World 
Antl-Communist  Iveague  Needless  to  say, 
.Asia  Is  fraught  with  Immense  po&sibllitles 
lor  our  cause  Also  for  the  first  time  we 
v»aged  a  continuous  battle  and  successfully 
managed  to  obtain  open  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations hearings  on  the  Consular  Convention 
at  the  beginning  of  1967  Though  powerful 
political  (orces  prevented  us  from  realizing 
our  ultimate  goal,  mir  position  is  liLscribed 
in  the  national  record  and  history  alone  will 
attest  to  lis  merits 

A  third  flrsi  •  brought  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  UCCA  colleagues  was  the  for- 
mation of  the  impressive  World  Ukrainian 
Congress  at  the  end  of  1967  The  fruits  of 
this  achievement  will  unquestionably  ripen 
with  time  Fourthly,  for  the  first  time  we 
were  compelled  to  openly  oppose  a  Presl- 
dentl.il  nomination  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  toward  the  close 
of  1968  The  record  of  the  nominee,  who  as 
former  editor  of  The  Washington  Post  waged 
a  scurriloiis  attack  against  the  Shevchenko 
project,  was  not  to  be  left  unstained  And 
lastly,  another  first  '  for  us  was  consum- 
mated Just  this  past  month,  specifically  on 
September  24  when  the  U  S  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  H  Res  36a.  providing  for 
the  publication  of  an  anthology  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  Though  11  consumed  six 
months  to  obuin  this  legislation— the  third 
m  a  decade  — the  book  will  be  available  soon 
and  v»ill  become  a  part  of  our  official  national 
heritage  Added  to  those  of  each  previous 
Administration  these  ■  firsts'  we  can  indeed 
be  proud  of,  and  there  la  every  reason  for 
us  to  look  forward  to  more  Incisive  "flrats" 
as  UCCA  faces  the  70  s 

THE    ISSl'ES    AHEAD 

.Mv  friends  as  you  well  know,  our  ix>!icy 
h.ts  never  been  to  rest  on  past  laurels  and  ac- 
complishments but  rather  to  look  ahead  and 
build  on  both  the  past  and  the  opportuni- 
ties that  the  unfolding  future  provides 
Sometimes  these  opportunities  are  long  In 
coming  now  and  then  reversals  set  in  and  a 
retreat  is  called  for  but  so  long  as  we  know 
where  were  going  and  motivate  ourselves 
with  fixed  purpose  and  enthusiasm,  only 
balanced  progress  and  fulfillment  can  result 
At  our  last  Congress,  I  spelled  out  the  real 
meaning  of   UCCA  by   keynotlng   the   theme 

Unite.   Conserve,  Construct,  and   Advance 
In   spirit,   in  activity,  in   reality  that  theme 
existed    for    us   many   years   before   It    was   so 
uttered,  and  It  runs  through  our  veins  today 
as  UCCA  faces  the  70  s 

We  have  always  been,  are  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  concerned  essentially  with  issues 
and  not  petty  bickerings,  group  strife,  and 
personal  frustrations  that  don  themselves 
with  the  euphemistic  cover  of  some  loyal  op- 
lX)sitlon    And  the  issues  ahead  are  numerous 


ai;d  demanding  in  terms  of  rational  objec- 
tivity, resources  and  talent  Let  me  recite  Just 
a  few  of  them  as  you  and  I  together  face  the 
70s  (1)  the  realization  of  a  more  realistic 
US  foreign  policy  toward  the  USSR,  whicli 
one  internationally  renowned  reviewer  ol  mv 
book  on  The  Vulnerable  Russians  called  a 
truly  Ciipernlcan  course  In  US  foreign  pol- 
ity, i2i  the  cNt.iblishmenl  of  a  Special  House 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations,  which 
one  legislator  recently  told  me  requires  onlv 
a  bold  and  courageous  stroke  by  the  present 
Adininistr.itlon.  |3)  a  more  propagand.i- 
orlented  Voice  ol  America  and  Radio  Libeny. 
v^hich  It  is  expertly  ob.served,  should  be  in- 
teresting in  light  of  Brezhnevs  promise  to 
launch  a  skilliul  propaganda  barrage  against 
the  US  in  the  70s,  i4)  the  Issue  of  a  Free- 
dom Academy  which  we  have  long  sought 
and  now  is  belii^;  discussed  as  guerrilla  war- 
fare emerges  even  m  our  country;  (6)  the 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
which  \*e  pi.ineered  lor  twenty  years  ago  and 
is  beginning  now  to  see  the  light  of  day 
.igaln 

To  stop  here  would  l)e  enough,  to  say  the 
least  for  the  next  Administration  of  UCCA 
But  as  far  a.s  we  can  look  ahead,  barring 
both  the  normal  unexpected  and  contingent 
factors,  reality  poses  further  Issues  and  proj- 
ects, such  as  (6i  the  creation  of  a  Ukrainian 
Cailmlic  Patriarchate,  which  UCCA  formally 
resolved  as  far  back  as  the  spring  of  1963, 
(7i  the  growing  understanding  on  the  part 
ol  our  people  and  the  expansion  of  the  Cap- 
tive N. 11  ions  Week  movement,  which  Is  crucial 
I"  the  cause  of  the  captive  non-Russian  na- 
tions, and  particularly  Ukraine.  In  the  USSR, 
(8i  early  planning  for  a  mammoth  10th  an- 
niversary of  the  Shevchenko  statue  unveiling 
in  1974,  which  can  serve  as  the  first  con- 
crete step  m  our  participation  In  the  Amerl- 
cin  Revolution  Bicentennial  In  1976;  (9) 
positive  countercation  next  year  to  Moscow's 
Lenin  Centennial,  which  in  reality  will  be  a 
forced  birthday  party  to  the  purveyor  of  Red 
Russian  Machiaveliianlsm  that  has  wrought 
the  destruction  of  national  states  and  over 
BO  million  human  lives;  and  (10)  serious 
thought  and  planned  action  concerning  the 
Slno-Russlan  conflict,  which.  If  It  ever  ex- 
plodes, win  have  convulsive  effects  in  Asia. 
Eastern  Europe  and  here  TTiere  are  other 
Important  Issues,  such  as  the  Shevchenko 
freedom  stamp  but  this  being  the  10th  Con- 
gress. I'll  cea.se  at  the  number  10.  These  ten 
Issues  spell  out  In  part  what  you  and  I  are 
concretely  concerned  with  as  UCCA  face- 
the  70  s 

O.NLY     A     RfSOMTE    COURSE 

With  all  this  said,  now  what  Is  the  course 
for  us  to  follow?  As  In  the  past  decade,  so 
in  the  coming  decade,  the  only  course  for  . 
us  Is  a  resolute  one.  a  course  girded  to  funda- 
mental principles,  prudently  flexible  enough 
to  accommodate  significant  changes,  and  in- 
telligible and  realistic  enough  to  attract  sup- 
porters, particularly  our  youth.  In  the  short- 
run  of  passing  fancies  and  even  illusions  held 
by  our  fellow  citizens,  there  is  always  a  price 
to  pay  for  this  course  of  action;  in  the  long- 
run,  nurtured  by  patience,  alertness  and  un- 
relenting educational  effort.  It  reaps  the  rich- 
est anc  maximum  dividends  in  results  and  ac- 
complishments For  m  this  balanced  dimen- 
sion there  can  be  no  doubt  that  time  works 
with  us  In  attaining  our  goals  for  a  secure 
and  strengthened  America,  the  defeat  of  So- 
viet Russian  imperlo-coloniallsm,  an  Inde- 
pendent and  free  Ukraine,  and  the  liberation 
and  freedom  of  all  the  captive  nations. 

To  delineate  all  the  essential  aspects  of 
this  winning  course  1  could  keep  you  here 
all  this  morning  and  Into  the  afternoon  Yet 
the  description  can  be  capsuled  in  the 
fashion  of  projecting  certain  guidelines  for 
our  successful  pursuit  of  this  winning 
course 

First,  despite  scathing  criticisms  in  The 
Washington    Post    and   other   media   and    at 
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the  risk  of  atandiog  firmly  alone,  we  should 
never  let  up  In  ovir  enunciation  of  the  basic 
truth  that  the  Issues  which  faced  the  Free 
World  on  the  eve  of  the  eO's  and  on  the  eve 
of  the  dO's.  are  very  much  the  same  Issues 
r.iciug  It  on  this  eve  of  the  70°s.  Succinctly, 
the  captive  nations  In  Central  Europe,  the 
I'SbR.  and  Aala  still  are  very  much  captive; 
the  chief  and  prime  enemy  of  the  Free  World, 
namely  Soviet  Russian  Imperlo-colonlallsm, 
still  Is  very  much  at  work;  the  Russian  goal 
of  world  domination  still  is  very  much  real; 
s>oviet  Russian  totalitarianism  still  Is  very 
much  active  in  a  new  wave  of  tyranny,  re- 
pressions and  slave  labor  concentration;  and 
duiiiluant  Moscow  techniques  of  deceptive 
peaceful  coexistence."  subversion  by  proxy, 
and  support  of  spurious  "wars  of  national 
Uberatlon"  still  are  very  much  in  practical 
exercise  on  all  continents.  For  tiiose  who  were 
misguided  by  the  many  Illusions  of  the  GO's 
and  refused  to  face  these  uuslialceable 
truths,  tile  Ru.sslan  rape  of  Czecho-Slovakia 
sobered  them  up  somewhat,  and  tlie  Brezh- 
nev doctrine  should  sober  them  up  more  as 
we  transit  Into  the  70's; 

Second,  for  many  obvious  and  effective 
reasons.  It  Is  Imperative  lor  each  of  us  to 
understand  and  transmit  among  our  fellow 
citizens  the  structure  of  thouglil  which  em- 
phasizes the  umque.  strategic  importance  of 
Ukraine  not  only  in  the  USSR,  not  only  In 
Europe,  but  In  the  world  and  particularly  for 
the  security  of  our  United  States.  The  ramifi- 
cations of  this  are  both  logical  and  Incisive. 
I  hoped  that  my  new  book  Russia,  USSR  and 
U.S.,  which  UCCA  is  sponsoring,  would  be 
made  available  to  you  at  this  Congress.  Un- 
foruuately,  this  was  not  possible.  I  believe  In 
it  you  will  find  a  structure  of  thought  that 
enables  us  to  speak  with  facility  and  meau- 
mg  about  Ukraine  in  any  significant  en- 
vironment, and  moet  important  in  our  Na- 
tion which,  since  World  War  II,  still  Is  the 
last  formidable  bastion  of  freedom  and  peace 
In  the  world; 

Third,  equipped  in  these  ways,  we  mu^t 
continue  to  resist  the  wave  of  psychological 
inv^'ardness  ard  neo-isolalionism  that  has 
emerged  here  In  Uie  60's  and  work  stead- 
fastly for  the  necessary  transition  "From 
the  Inward  60's  to  the  Outward  70's,"  which 
unpredictable  events  themselves  will  guaran- 
tee. Anyone  with  Insight  Into  world  develop- 
ments cannot  but  arrive  at  the  clear  con- 
clusion that  any  semi-triumph  of  Imploelve, 
neo-isolatlomsm  In  this  country  will  inevi- 
tably lead  to  a  hot  World  War  HI.  Instead, 
the  indomitable  forces  of  nationalism  in  the 
Red  Empire,  and  in  the  Soviet  Union  In  par- 
ticular, win  magnetize  American  Interest 
and  involvement  as  we  ourselves  prepare  to 
venerate  the  principles  and  truths  of  the 
American  Revolution  on  its  300th  anniver- 
sary. Despite  the  current  aberrations  In  this 
country,  the  vast  majority  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens would  never  tolerate  any  grave  dis- 
honor upon  the  traditions  and  principles 
that  have  made  this  Nation  the  greatest 
spiritual  and  material  power  In  the  world. 
They  will  be  found  most  receptive  and  sup- 
porung  as  UCCA,  with  courage  and  convic- 
tion, faces  the  TO's; 

All  of  which,  finally,  leads  to  some  practi- 
cal notes  for  this  course  of  action.  Make  no 
mistake  about  It,  the  program  we  advocate 
Is  very  well  known  at  the  very  top  of  our 
Government.  One  high  official  quipped  to  me 
recently,  "Lev.  when  tbey  become  disen- 
chanted with  Russian  word -Juggling,  they'll 
then  turn  to  your  alternative."  Actually,  the 
two  courses  are  not  exclusive,  and  could  be 
pursued  concurrently.  Whatever  the  time 
element,  it  behooves  us  (1)  to  carry  our 
programs  among  our  fellow  citizens,  for  as 
you  and  I  know  it  Is  an  unprofitable  activity 
for  us  Just  to  talk  among  ourselves  (3)  to 
advance  furtiier  our  publications  In  local  li- 
braries, newspapers.  TV  and  r«dlo  media,  u 
some  of  our  brancbea  will  do  (8)  to  promote 
discussion  groups  In  different  citizens'  as- 
sociations and  to  encauraga  political  InvolTe- 


ment  In  the  major  parties  (4)  to  provide 
UCCA  'Wltb  an  Increased,  funded  budget  so 
It  can  extend  its  International  as  well  as  na- 
tional projects  (5)  to  complete  our  building 
program  so  that  a  more  facllltatlve  head- 
quarters be  established  here  in  New  York 
and  (6)  and  most  Important,  to  enlist  the 
energies  of  our  youth  lor  the  concretization 
of  our  program:  It  Is  no  doubt  appealing  to 
the  millions  of  captive  youth  In  the  Red 
Empire  and  should  t>e  of  prime  appeal  to 
our  youth,  i.e.  if  we  capably  explain  to  them 
what  our  course  Is  in  the  fundamental  and 
harmonious  interests  of  a  secure  America 
and  a  free  Ukraine,  as  well  as  the  freedom 
of  all  the  captive  nations. 

If  we  fail  in  this,  then  don't  blame  our 
youth  who  have  more  than  enough  dis- 
tractions to  cope  with.  Yet  the  opportunity 
Is  there  for  them  to  share  with  the  captive 
youth  of  the  Red  Empire  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  noblest  ideals — national  and  personal 
freedoms — and  to  challenge  the  energies  of 
all  other  American  youth  on  the  Ecale  of 
highest  values  and  standards. 

Millions,  who  have  never  really  understood 
the  Cold  War,  have  deluded  themselves  with 
the  thought  that  the  Cold  War  between 
Soviet  Russian  Imperlo-coloniallsm  and  free 
civilization  Is  on  the  wane  or,  for  some,  even 
over.  This  Is  a  plus  for  Moscow's  strategy  of 
"peaceful  coexistence."  Prom  this  you  would 
not  know  about  Moscow's  role  in  Vietnam, 
behind  North  Korea,  in  the  Middle  East,  in 
Cuba  and  even  here  In  the  United  States.  By 
experience  and  knowledge,  we  know  all  too 
well  that  the  present  quiescent  stage  is  only 
another  phase  of  the  Cold  War.  to  be  followed 
by  some  degree  of  freezing  toward  U.S.  Paper 
treaties  of  sub-marginal  worth  cannot  ob- 
fuscate the  reality  of  the  captive  nations  in 
toto  or  of  the  long-run  designs  of  imperial- 
ist Moscow.  With  certltuc'-*,  knowledge,  con- 
viction, unwavering  principle,  and  a  patient 
and  courageous  course  of  resolute  action,  you 
and  I  cannot  but  look  forward  with  the 
greatest  hope  and  enthusiasm  to  the  next 
decade  as  UCCA  faces  the  70's. 

Ukrainian  Cokgeess  Suppobte  Petitions  of 
Ukrainian  and  Russian  Political  Pris- 
oners 

New  York,  N.Y. — The  Ukranlan  Congress 
Committee  of  America,  representing  over  2 
million  American  citizens  of  Ulsralnlan  ori- 
gin, voiced  Its  unstinted  support  to  the  pe- 
titions, submitted  recently  to  the  U.N.  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  by  a  group  of 
Ukrainian  and  Russian  political  prisoners, 
held  in  slave  labor  camps  In  the  USSR. 

Dr.  Vev  E.  Dobriansky  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity who  is  President  of  the  'Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee  of  America,  dispatched 
a  letter  to  UJf.  Secretary  U  Tbant,  urging 
him  to  put  the  petitions  on  the  agenda  of 
the  U.N.  Htiman  Rights  Commissions. 

"These  petitions  stress  the  crass  violations 
of  human  rights,  denial  of  personal  and 
national  liberty,  suppression  of  religious  free- 
dom and  curtallntent  of  other  rights  Inher- 
ent to  every  citizen  and  individual  regard- 
less of  race,  religion  and  national  origins," 
Dr.  Dobriansky  stated. 

"As  you  know,  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  signa- 
tory to  the  U.N.  Univeriol  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights  and  makes  much  of  this  fact  in 
its  massive  profiaganda  drives  outside  the 
USSR.  But  within  its  own  Jurisdiction  the 
BoTlet  government  has  been  ruthless  in  erad- 
icating the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  and 
the  Ukrainian  Autooephallc  Orthodox 
Church;  It  harasses  and  persecutes  the  P*rot- 
estant  denominations  as  well  as  the  Judaic 
and  Moslem  religions — all  In  violation  of  Art. 
18  of  the  Declaration,  Dr.  Dobriansky  con- 
tinued. 

"We  cannot  beUeve  that  the  United  Na- 
tions can  remain  Indifferent  to  the  persecu- 
tion and  oppression  of  whole  segments  of  the 
citizenry  not  only  in  Ukraine,  but  in  other 
republics  of  the  USSR,"  he  concluded. 


TEXT  OF  LBTTER  TO  EBCRETABT  GENERAL  V  TUANT 

Your  Bxcklxxnct:  On  loehalf  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  America 
which  represents  over  3  million  American 
citizens  of  Ulcranian  descent  and  origUi.  I 
have  the  honor  of  writing  you  this  letter  In 
support  of  the  petitions  which  were  report- 
edly submitted  to  you  recently  by  groups  of 
Ultralnian  and  Russian  nationals  in  the 
USSR.  These  petitions  stress  the  crass  vio- 
lations of  human  rights,  denial  of  personal 
and  national  lit>erty.  suppression  of  religious 
freedom  and  curtailment  of  other  rights  in- 
herent to  every  citizen  and  individual  regard- 
less of  race,  religion  or  national  origins. 

We  particularly  call  your  attention.  Your 
E.xcellency,  to  the  petition  of  three  Ukrain- 
ian political  pr^oners — Mykhallo  Horyn. 
Ivan  Kandyba  and  Lev  Lukyanenko,  who  are 
incarcerated  in  the  notorious  latxir  camp  In 
the  Mordovian  ASSR,  which  petition  wjis 
submitted  on  their  behalf  by  Amnesty  In- 
ternational. In  the  petition  they  charge  that 
the  Soviet  ptolice  and  camp  administration 
has  been  injecting  poison  Into  their  food, 
thus  harming  them  physically  and  mentally. 
These  Ukrainian  political  prisoners  are  giUlty 
of  no  crimes;  whatever  they  were  accused  of 
was  consistent  with  the  Soviet  constitution 
and  the  U.N.  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
Speciacally,  they  demanded  Improvement  in 
working  conditions,  and  defended  the  rights 
relating  to  the  Ukrainian  language,  educa- 
tion and  culture. 

It  Is  to  be  recalled  that  the  petitioners  are 
only  a  handful  of  the  hundreds  of  Ukrainian 
political  prisoners  who  have  been  arrested 
in  the  last  five  years  and  sentenced  under 
articles  of  the  Soviet  criminal  code,  calling 
for  severe  punishment  for  "anti-Soviet  prop- 
aganda and  agitation." 

Equally,  we  fully  support  another  petition, 
signed  by  46  Russian  citizens  who  reportedly 
sent  a  petition  to  you.  Your  Excellency,  ask- 
ing that  "violation  of  human  rights"  In  the 
Soviet  Union  be  discussed  in  the  U.N.  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights.  The  group,  in- 
cluding such  known  persons  as  Gen,  Peter 
Grlgorenko  and  his  wife,  Zanalda,  Peter 
Yaklr,  son  of  Gen.  Ion  E.  Yaklr  who  was 
executed  by  Stalin  In  1937  during  the  Red 
Army  "purges,"  and  several  other  persons,  are 
part  of  the  Initiative  Group  for  the  Defense 
of  Civil  Rights  in  the  USSR. 

We  recall  also  that  in  January,  1969  the 
Soviet  security  police  arrested  In  the  Ukrain- 
ian city  of  Lvlv  a  high-ranking  Ukrainian 
Catholic  prelate,  namely,  the  late  Archbishop 
Vasyl  Welychkovsky  and  a  number  of 
Ukrainian  Catholic  priests,  all  of  whom  were 
charged  with  practicing  secretly  their  reli- 
gion. (The  Archbishop  was  reported  to  have 
died  in  a  Soviet  Jail  subsequent  to  his  arrest.) 

As  you  know,  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  signa- 
tory to  the  U.N.  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  and  makes  much  of  this  fact 
in  Its  massive  propaganda  drives  outside  the 
USSR.  But  within  its  own  Jtirlsdlctlon  the 
Soviet  goveriunent  has  been  ruthless  in 
eradicating  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church 
and  the  Ukrainian  AutocephaMc  Orthodox 
Church;  it  harasses  and  persecutes  the 
I'rotestant  denominations  as  well  as  the 
Judaic  and  Moslem  religions — all  In  violation 
of  Art.  18  of  the  Declaration,  which  states: 

"Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of 
thought,  conscience  and  religion;  this  right 
includes  freedom  to  change  his  religion  or 
belief,  and  freedom,  either  alone  or  in  com- 
munity with  others  and  In  public  or  private, 
to  manifest  his  religion  or  belief  in  teaching, 
practice,  worship  and  obeervance." 

In  concltislon.  Sir,  we  cannot  believe  that 
the  United  Nations  can  remain  indifferent  to 
the  persecution  and  oppression  of  whole  seg- 
ments of  the  cltteenry  not  only  In  Ukraine, 
but  In  other  republics  of  the  USSR. 

We,  therefore,  respectfully  suggest  that 
these  petitions  of  Ukrainian  and  Russian 
political  prisoners  lt>e  given  fnll  consideration 
at  sp>eclal  discussions  at  the  U.N.  Commission 
on  Human  Rights, 
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I'KR^iNiAN  Political  PuisoNtK-.  Pt  iition 

TO    TH«    UNtTKO    NATIONS 

Uniteo  Nations,  N  V  — Amnesty  Interna- 
tional dtscloeM]  her*  yesterday  that  It  had 
lorwarded  to  the  U  N  a  petlrion  from  three 
Jailetl  Ukr.ilnlans  th.it  charged  that  the 
'.ocxX  of  political   prisoners  l»  poisoned 

A  V  N  spokesman  confirmed  here  th.it  a 
petition  \\AtX  been  received  here  on  Ijehalf 
"1    three  l'l«ruinl<in   poimoal   prisoners 

The  spokesman  said  that  the  petition  had 
been  d»»ll.ere<l  by  a  special  mes.senger  for 
Amnesty  Intern.itlonal  and  waa  left  with  the 
Suiird  stationed  at  the  olflce  of  Secret-ir\ 
Cienera;  U  Thiint  He  added  that  this  moinln^ 
U  Thani  had  found  the  petition  on  hla  desk 

Copies  of  the  appeal  were  circulated  among 
the  news  media  at  the  L'  N 

OfncUU  of  this  Ltmdon-tMised  non-profit 
organlz.ttlon  explained  that  thev  were  not 
at  this  t4me  involved  in  trunsnmtinK  a  peti- 
tion l>y  46  So-.iet  Intellet-iuals  asking  U 
Thiint  to  pl.ice  their  human  rlght.s  complaint 
on  the  agend.v  >f  the  Human  Rights  Comnil.s- 
Slon 

The  nanie«  of  the  three  Ukrainian  peti- 
tioners were  listed  aa  Myk>ia\lo  Hnrjjn  Iran 
Kandyba  and  Lei  Luk-^anenko  They  claimed 
to  ha\e  been  arrested  for  demanding  im- 
provements In  the  conditions  of  Ukrainian 
workers,  and  for  defending  rights  relating  to 
Ukrainian  language    education  and  culture 

Tliey  further  alleged  that  prisoners  In 
Vladimir  PnsLin  were  receiving  food  with 
toiic  additives  eventually  le.idliig  to  un- 
bearable headaches 

TEXT     l>r     fKRAINlA.S-     Pt>LrrHAI       CRISONtRS 

prrmoN  to  v  n 

We.  the  Ukrainian  Political  Prisoners  ,id- 
dress  ourselves  to  you  the  highest  organ  for 
protection  oi  hunuui  rights 

We  were  arrested  .'or  deniamling  improve- 
ments In  the  conditions  of  Ukrainian  work- 
ers, and  fur  defending  the  rights  of  the 
Ukrainian  language,  educatlun  and  culture 
Insofar  as  such  dem.tnds  are  permitted  by 
the  Soviet  constitution  we  continue  to  up- 
hold them  Having  failed  to  break  us  moral- 
ly, the  KGB  organs  i  secret  police  i  are  trying 
to  transform  ns  biologically  from  luteilec- 
tiials  into  primitives 

■  Last  year  Lukyanenko  was  taken  to  Vladi- 
mir Pn.son  on  March  3  and  kept  there  until 
September  i  In  this  prison  i  poisonous  sub- 
8l<inces  were  added  to  his  food  He  was  given 
to  know  that  prolonged  injection  of  these 
toxic  substances  causes  the  luim.in  organism 
to  deteriorate 

Poison  Is  also  added  to  the  food  in  the 
cajnp  We  have  made  a  numt>er  of  tests  and 
have  proved  this  to  be  true  The  symptoms 
of  |X>>sc>n>'>S  *>■*  a*  follow  Slight  pressure 
In  the  temples  is  felt  10-  15  minutes  after 
eating:  this  eventually  develops  Intxi  an  un- 
bearable head<iche  Concentration  becomes 
difficult,  even  for  something  like  writing  a 
letter  home  When  reading  one  forgets  what 
was  written  at  the  beginning  of  a  paragraph 
by  the  time  one  reaches  the  end  In  order  to 
return  to  a  normal  state  it  is  necessary  to 
Xast  24  hours  Therefore  we  alternate  days 
of  fasting  with  days  of  the  poisoned  food 

■Pood  packages  from  home  are  even  more 
heavily  poisoned,  so  that  we  have  been  forced 
to  throw  them  away  altogether,  although  we 
are  allowed  to  receive  them  only  twice  a  year 
Nutrition  In  the  camp  consists  of  2  000  calo- 
ries per  day 

'  LA8t  year  ithe  situation  wasi  the  same 
as  this  year  The  symptoms  oj  p<jisoning 
were  somewhat  dllTerent;  10-  15  minutes  after 
eating  one  experienced  a  mild  intoxication, 
followed  by  severe  pain  in  the  center  of  the 
bead,  trembling  of  the  hands,  inability  to 
concentrate    He.tdaches   Listed   for  days 

•  When  we  complained  to  the  camp  au- 
thorities that  we  were  being  poi.soned,  we 
were  transferred  to  separate  cells  with  win- 
dows covered  with  frost  and  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  having  bars,  have  screens  and  blinds 
which   shut  out  all  daylight,    we   lue  under 


electric  lights  all  d.iy  with  the  exception 
ol  one  hour  each  cl.iy  when  we  WJilk  ouUslde 
This  IH  tJie  manner  In  which  Rvisslan  of- 
fld.ili  ol  the  KGB  treat  Ukr.unl.in  patriots 
and  honest  citizens 

Honored  Comml.ssion'  If  you  consider 
tint  such  methods  of  reeducating  human 
beings  are  Incompatible  with  the  laws  ot 
humanity  we  ask  that  you  raise  your  voice 
In  protest 

Signed  Mvkhallo  Horyn.  Iv.ui  K.uidvbrt 
I  f  1  I  Ilk'  menkii  June.  196i» 

BACKCKOUND 

In  IDtil  seven  Ukrainians  r.uiging  In  .ige 
from  32  to  44  w-re  arrested  .iiid  tried  in 
itii'KTa  in  LU\  for  allegedly  conspiring  lo 
tonn  an  underground  organization  in- 
tended to  effect  'he  seocession  of  Ukraine 
from  the  Soviet  Union  Four  were  members 
of  the  CommuiU'^t  Piirty  one  w.i.s  ,i  gradii.ite 
of  the  Party  higher  ichool  one  w.is  a  mllltlu 
member,  and  three  viere  1  iwvers  They  culled 
their  small  group  the  L'krainl.iii  Workers 
and  Pea.sanl-s  Union.  '  under  the  leadership 
of  Lev  Lukyanenko  and  drafted  a  prelimi- 
nary program  The  aims  of  the  group  were 
to  solicit  additional  members,  lo  work  for 
changes  In  the  ottlclal  Soviet  policy  concern- 
ing natliinalitles  and  particularly  the  poUcv 
Concerning  Ukraine  Al.so.  they  Intended  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  Ukrainian  secession 
under  Art  17  of  the  Soviet  Constitution 
which  provided  the  right  of  secession  for 
Soviet  republics  The  KOB  learned  of  their 
proposed  activities  and  the  group  was  ar- 
rested before  they  cuuld  hold  a  second  meet- 
ing Lukianenko  received  a  deMh  sentence, 
later  commuted  to  15  years  at  hftrtf  labor, 
other  members  were  sentenced  from  ten  to 
hfteen  years  at  hard  labor 

Three  memljers  of  the  group  Lukyanenko, 
Ivan  O  Kandyba  aiul  Stepan  Vlrun.  have 
written  appeals  tn.in  camp  to  the  First  Sec- 
retary ol  the  Ukralrnan  Communist  Party 
in  which  they  quote  at  length  the  text  of 
their  verdict*  provide  detailed  information 
of  the  personalities  m  the  case  present  their 
own  version  of  the  groups  proptned  pro- 
gr.ini  alms,  and  activities,  and  describe  con- 
ditions In  the  labor  camps  where  they  are 
held  The.^e  appeals  found  their  way  out  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  were  published  In 
Ukrainian  in  a  lxK)k.  Ukrainian  Lawyers  on 
Trial       bv     Suchasnist     Publishers      .Munich 

H    Rrs    1 0-2 

Whereas  on  the  all-Important  issue  of  co- 
lonialism the  blatant  hypocrisy  of  Imperialist 
M(p»cow  h.-ts  not  been  adequately  exposed  by 
us  in  the  Un:ted  Nations  and  elsewhere,   and 

Whereas  Presidential  proclamations  deslg- 
n.iting  Captive  Nations  Week  summon  the 
American  people  to  study  the  pllglit  of  the 
Soviet-dominated  nitlons  and  to  recommit 
themselves  to  the  support  of  the  Just  aspira- 
tions ol  the  people  )f  those  captive  nations", 
and 

Where  (s  the  nationwide  observances  lii  the 
tune  ,iniuversarles  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
liave  clearly  demonstrated  the  enthusiastic 
response  of  major  sections  of  our  society  to 
this  Presidential  call;   and 

Whereas  following  the  passage  of  the  C.ip- 
tlve  Nations  Week  resolution  In  1959  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Slates  and  again  dur- 
ing the  annual  observances  of  Cap'lvi-  Na- 
tions Week.  Moscow  has  consistently  dis- 
played to  the  world  Its  profound  fear  of 
grovfcing  free  world  knowledge  of  and  interest 
In  all  of  the  captive  nations,  and  particularly 
The  occupied  non-Russian  ci>lonles  within 
the  Soviet  Union,   and 

Whereas  the  Indispensable  advancement  of 
such  tmsic  knowledge  and  Interest  alone  can 
serve  to  explode  current  myths  on  Soviet 
unity.  Soviet  national  economy  and  mono- 
lithic military  prowess  and  openly  lo  expose 
the  depths  of  imperialist  totalltarlanisin  and 
economic  colonialism  throughout  the  Red 
Russian    Empire,    especially    inside    the    so- 


called    Union   of   Soviet   Socialist   Republics; 
.ind 

Whereas,  for  example.  It  wsis  not  generally 
recognized,  and  thus  not  Bdvantageou>-ly 
made  use  of,  that  In  point  of  geography,  his- 
tory, and  demography,  the  now  famous  U  2 
plane  flew  mostly  over  captive  non-Russimi 
lerritorioi   in   the  Soviet   Union:    and 

Wherea-s  in  the  fundamental  conviction 
'liat  the  central  issue  of  our  times  is  Im- 
perialist totalitarian  slavery  versus  demo- 
cratic national  Ireedom.  we  commence  to  win 
the  psychopolitlcal  cold  w,ir  by  a.sscmbllni; 
and  forthrightly  utilizing  all  the  truths  and 
facts  pertaining  to  the  en>-laved  condition  ol 
the  peoples  of  Poland,  Hungary,  LlthuaniH 
Ukraine.  Czechoslovakia,  Latvia.  Estonia 
White  Ruthenla.  Rumania.  Ea.st  Oerinanv 
Bulgaria  mainland  China  Armenia.  Azer- 
baijan Georgia.  North  Korea.  Albania.  Idel- 
Ural.  Tibet.  Cossackla.  Turkestan.  North  Viet- 
nam Cuba  and  other  subjugated  nation- 
aiul 

Whereas  the  enlightening  forces  generated 
i)\  such  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
late  of  these  (x-cupled  and  captive  non-Rus- 
sian  nations  would  also  give  encouragement 
to  lau-nt  liberal  elements  in  the  Russian  So- 
viet Federative  Socialist  Republic — which 
c  ir.iaiiis  Russia  itself — and  would  help  bilng 
to  the  oppressed  Russian  people  their  over- 
due Independence  from  centuries-long  au- 
'hoiiuirian  rule  and  tyranny:  and 

Wherea.--  these  weapons  of  truth,  fact,  and 
;(!ea>  would  counter  effectively  and  over- 
whelm and  defeat  Moscow's  worldwide  prop- 
aganda campaign  In  Asia,  Africa,  the  Middle 
East.  L.itln  America,  and  specifically  amonp 
the  newly  indepiendeiit  and  underdeveloped 
nations  and  states;  and 

Whereas  it  is  Incumbent  upon  us  as  free 
clti/ens  to  appreciatively  recognize  that  the 
captive  nations  In  the  aggregate  constitute 
not  only  a  primary  deterrent  against  a  hot 
global  war  and  further  overt  aggression  by 
.M')..scow  s  totalitarian  Imperialism,  but  also  a 
prime  positive  means  for  the  advance  ol 
vkorld  freedom  In  a  struggle  which  In  totalis- 
tic  form  Is  psychopolitlcal;   and 

Whereas  In  pursuit  of  a  diplomacy  of  truth 
we  cannot  for  long  avoid  bringing  InU)  ques- 
tl(jn  Moscow's  legalistic  pretensions  of  'non- 
interference In  the  Internal  affairs  of  states" 
.ind  other  contrivances  which  are  acutely 
subject  to  examination  under  the  light  o; 
morally  found  d  legal  principles  and  polit- 
ical,  economic,   and   historic   evidence;    and 

Whereas  In  the  implementing  spirit  of  our 
own  congressional  Capltlve  Nations  Week 
resolution  and  the  eight  Presidential  proc- 
l.^matlons  It  Is  In  our  own  strategic  interest 
and  that  of  the  nontotalltarlan  free  world 
to  undertake  a  continuous  and  unremitting 
study  of  the  captive  nations  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  new  appniaches  and  fresh  ideaf. 
for  victory  in  the  psychopKjlltlcal  cold  war 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Rpiulit'd.  That  there  Is  hereby  established 
a  nonpermanent  committee  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  ITie  committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  ten  Members  of  the  House,  of  whom 
not  more  than  six  shall  be  members  of  the 
same  ijolltlcal  party,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

Sec  2  lai  Vacancies  In  the  membership  ol 
Uie  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power  of 
the  remaining  members  to  execute  the  func- 
tions of  the  committee,  and  ahall  be  filled 
in  the  same  manner  as  In  the  CAse  of  the 
original  selection 

lb)  Tlie  c<immlttee  shall  select  a  chairman 
,ind  a  vice  chairman  from  among  Us  mem- 
bers In  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  the 
vice  chairman  shall  act  as  chairman. 

(CI  A  majority  of  the  committee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  except  that  a  lesser 
number,  to  be  fixed  by  the  committee,  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
ministering oaths  and  taking  sworn  testi- 
mony 

Bcc    3     (a)    The  committee  shall  conduct 
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lui  inquiry  Into  and  a  study  of  all  the  cap- 
tive non-Russian  nations,  which  includes 
those  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Asia,  and  also 
of  the  Russian  people,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  moral  and  legal  status  of  Red 
totalitarian  control  over  them,  facts  con- 
cerning conditions  existing  in  these  nations, 
and  means  by  wliich  the  United  States  can 
iiasist  them  by  peaceful  processes  in  their 
present  plight  and  in  their  aspiration  to  re- 
gain their  national  and  Individual  freedoms. 

(b)  The  comnuttee  shall  make  such  In- 
terim reports  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  It  deems  proper,  and  shall  make  its 
first  comprehensive  report  of  the  results  of 
Its  inquiry  and  study,  together  with  its  rec- 
ommendations, not  later  than  January  31. 
ia69 

Sec.  4.  The  committee,  or  any  duly  au- 
thorized subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized 
to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times  with- 
in or  outside  the  United  States  to  hold  such 
hearings,  to  require  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  papers,  and 
documents,  to  administer  such  oaths,  and  to 
take  such  testimony  as  It  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  6  TTie  committee  may  employ  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  experts,  con- 
sultants, and  other  employees  as  it  deems 
necessary  in  the  performance  of  its  duties. 

Sec  6.  The  committee  shall  enjoy  a  non- 
standing  status,  performing  its  duties  in  the 
course  of  the  Ninety-first  Congress  and  sub- 
ject to  renewal  only  as  determined  by  needs 
in  the  completion  of  its  work  and  further 
purposes  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


UKRAINIAN   INDEPENDENCE   DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr,  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  in  commemorat- 
ing today  the  52d  anni versa  rj-  of  Ukrain- 
ian Independence  Day. 

For  over  300  years,  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  suffered  as  a  divided  nation  un- 
der the  rule  of  Russian  czars.  When  the 
czarist  regime  crumbled  during  1917,  the 
long-awaited  opportunity  for  independ- 
ence came.  A  group  of  Ukrainian  patriots 
declared  their  intention  to  seek  inde- 
pendence in  December  1917,  and  declared 
it  achieved  on  January  22,  1918.  The 
newly  independent  Ukraine  was  a  war- 
torn  country,  surrounded  by  aggressive 
and  feuding  neighbors.  The  preservation 
of  independence  was  to  prove  impossible. 
Tlie  Red  army  invaded  the  Ukraine  in 
the  spring  of  1920.  In  1923,  the  Ukraine 
was  made  a  constituent  republic  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  making  the  Ukrainians 
among  the  first  victims  of  a  new  im- 
perialism. 

The  Ukraine  experienced  no  respite 
during  World  War  II.  The  country  again 
became  a  battlefield  for  the  contending 
forces  of  East  and  West.  The  Soviets 
withdrew  only  to  be  replaced  by  other 
cruel  masters — the  Nazis.  Following 
World  War  n  Soviet  authority  was  reas- 
.serted,  and  tightened.  Crudest  of  ironies, 
the  Ukrainians,  on  Soviet  insistence, 
were  given  a  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations.  But  this  delegation  is  a  sham. 
The  facade  of  Independence  cannot  dis- 
;4uise  the  ugly  fact  of  subservience. 

With  a  population  of  more  than  45 
million,  the  Ukraine  has  a  territory 
which  exceeds  In  area  that  of  several 


Western  European  nations  combined. 
The  Ukraine  is  rich  in  human  and  ma- 
terial resources,  its  history  and  culture 
are  more  than  a  thousand  years  old.  In 
an  era  which  has  seen  the  rise  of  many 
new  nations,  some  of  them  throwing  off 
colonial  bonds  after  long  periods  of 
subjugation,  is  it  not  a  singular  injustice 
that  the  Ukrainians,  along  with  their 
neighbors  in  Eastern  Europe,  continue 
to  be  subject  to  exploitation  by  the  worst 
colonial  system  of  modern  times? 

Today,  as  we  fight  in  Southeast  Asia 
on  behalf  of  a  small,  brave  people  striv- 
ing to  maintain  its  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, let  us  not  forget  that  there  are 
many  areas  of  the  world  where  the  cause 
of  liberty  has  yet  to  prevail,  and  that  we 
must  not  relax  our  vigilance  or  abandon 
our  struggle  until  that  cause  has  pre- 
vailed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  occasion  of  the 
52d  anniversary  of  Ukraine's  independ- 
ence, I  would  like  to  conclude  my  re- 
marks with  a  comprehensive  article 
which  was  recently  written  in  tribute  to 
the  life  and  works  of  the  late  Dr.  Roman 
Smal-Stocki.  As  many  Members  know. 
Dr.  Smal-Stocki  was  a  well-known  au- 
thority on  Ukraine,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and 
world  communism.  As  an  American 
patriot,  he  was  also  a  strong  advocate  of 
the  independence  of  Ukraine  ana  all  the 
captive  non-Russian  nations  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  is  a  most  appropriate 
occasion  to  include  the  article  on  "A 
Man  and  Patriot,"  written  by  Dr.  Lev  E. 
Dobriansky  of  Georgetown  University 
and  published  in  the  autumn  1969,  issue 
of  the  internationally  authoritative 
Journal  of  East  European  and  Asian 
Affairs,  the  Ukrainian  quarterly. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Man  and  Patkiot 
(By  Lev  E.  Dobriansky) 

"For  Ukrainians  in  particular,  but  for  all 
free  men  in  general,  the  death  of  Dr.  Smal- 
Stockl  Is  a  grave  loss  to  the  ceaseless  cause 
of  freedom.  It  Is  truly  the  grave  loss  of  a 
patriot,  Christian  and  scholar."  >  These  words 
in  my  eulogy  of  the  man  and  patriot,  as 
published  In  the  Congressional  Record,  pro- 
ject no  exaggeration  of  the  man  and  his 
works,  which  is  oftentimes  the  case  In  mo- 
ments of  bereavement.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
relatively  few,  even  In  the  tJkrainian  com- 
munities of  America,  really  understand  the 
loss  sustained  by  this  untimely  death. 
Equally,  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  time  they 
will.  For  as  In  everything  else,  whether  free- 
dom, genuine  friendship  or  love,  it  Is  rarely 
appreciated  enough  until  we're  deprived  of 
it. 

Within  the  span  of  an  article,  it  Is  not  easy 
to  do  adequate  justice  to  the  character  and 
stature  of  Dr.  Roman  Smal-Stocki  In  his 
dimensions  as  a  man  and  patriot.  A  person- 
ality such  as  bis  was  too  delicately  inter- 
woven, rich  in  quality  and  characteristics, 
deep  in  wisdom  and  thought,  suffused  with 
devotion  and  love  tmd  compassion,  to  be 
sufQclently  portrayed  in  an  article  or  an  issue 
or  in  a  voliune.  In  every  respect,  bis  was  a 
unique  personality,  and  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served and  think  it  quite  fitting  to  repeat 
here,  the  man,  aelflessly  and  with  unparal- 
leled devotion,  dedicated  his  entire  and  long 
adult  life  to  the  cause  of  a  free  and  Inde- 
pendent Ukraine  and  later,  through  It,  to 
the  preservation  of  the  freedom  and  security 
of  bis  America.  This  pronounced  dedication 
Is  crucial  to  an  understanding  of  Smal- 
Stocki  as  a  man  and  as  a  patriot:  indeed,  it 
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is  the  very  basis  of  the  man  and  of  the 
patriot.  As  I  pointed  out  before,  "personal 
glory,  money,  even  the  advantages  of  a  mari- 
tal existence  were  alien  considerations  to  his 
unique  and  priceless  dedication." 

It  Is  thus  in  this  and  no  other  way  that 
one  can  properly  and  objectively  understand 
this  former  scholar  and  leader  as  both  a  man 
and  patriot.  My  close  association  with  him 
for  over  two  decades  probably  exceeds  that 
of  any  other  in  terms  of  scholarly  exchange, 
political  confidence,  and  frequency  of  con- 
tact. In  view  of  this  long  association  and  re- 
spectful friendship,  his  death  was  a  pro- 
found, personal  loss  to  me.  I  came  to  know 
and  esteem  the  man  through  numerous  mu- 
tual activities.  To  reflect  accurately  and  ob- 
jectively the  man  and  the  patriot,  perhaps 
the  best  approach  is  to  recount  some  of  my 
outstanding  experiences  with  Smal-Stocki  in 
an  organized  pattern  of  successive  activities, 
covering  the  political,  the  religious,  com- 
munications, the  scholarly,  and  public  rep- 
resentations. In  these  five  spheres  of  activity 
and  their  experimental  highlights  the  full 
measure  of  the  man  and  the  patriot  can  be 
appreciatively  understood. 

THE    PATRIOT    IN    POLITICAL    EDUCATION 

Roman  Smal-Stocki  was  a  scholar,  an  ed- 
ucator, a  professor  and  a  writer;  yet  all  these 
dimensions  of  his  being,  taken  individually 
or  collectively,  cannot  convey  and  character- 
ize his  total  being.  In  his  dynamic  self  he 
was  far  more  than  any  or  all  of  these  voca- 
tional designations  suggest.  To  describe  hLs 
full  being,  one  would  have  to  Intermix  a  bit 
of  Aristoteliauism  and  ingredients  of  Augus- 
tinlanism,  a  truly  political  man,  viewing 
himself  as  a  necessary  cognitive  member  of 
society,  and  consistently  possessed  with  an 
activism  to  translate  ideas  Into  action.  Smal- 
Stocki  was  contemplative,  but  he  was  also 
the  inveterate  doer;  he  was  a  profound 
thinker,  but  he  was  also  a  witty,  engaging 
and  humorous  conversationalist;  he  was  by 
heritage  a  Ukrainian,  but  he  was  also  an 
American  patriot  who  valued  and  advanced 
the  revolutionary  traditions  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  a  dynamic  American  patriot 
of  Ukrainian  ancestry  and  yet,  without  con- 
tradiction in  any  respect,  he  was  a  free, 
cosmopolitan  man  of  the  world  which  he 
sought  to  become  Increasingly  free  In  an 
ordered  and  responsible  existence. 

On  countless  occasions  it  was  my  endur- 
ing and  memorable  privilege  to  discuss  and 
argue  about  the  world  situation  with  him. 
Sometimes  his  reflections  appeared  some- 
what askewed  to  me,  and  no  doubt  mine  to 
him,  but  always  In  these  Instances  respectful 
disagreement  and  considerate  passion  pre- 
vailed. The  man  had  not  only  a  probing  and 
penetrating  brain,  but  also  a  warm  and  gen- 
uinely live  heart.  I  shall  never  forget  one  of 
the  latest  episodes  of  our  thriving  relation- 
ship. It  occurred  in  the  late  fall  of  1968,  when 
I  was  invited  to  attend  the  Second  Confer- 
ence of  the  World  Anti -Communist  League 
in  Saigon,  South  Vietnam.  In  seemingly  end- 
less telephonic  conversations,  in  open  forum, 
and  in  social  setting  Roman  endeavored  des- 
perately to  dissuade  me  from  participating  in 
this  conference.  He  sincerely  felt  the  risks 
were  too  great  and  inordinate,  that  this  anti- 
communist  conference  would  be  a  prime  tar- 
get for  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  Hanoi  aggres- 
sors. It  is  difficult  to  put  into  words  the  depth 
of  feeling  and  moving  passion  with  which  he 
argued  his  case.  But  here  was  a  constunlng 
part  of  the  man  that  few  could  perceive 
without  the  benefit  of  a  rich  and  close  asso- 
ciation. 

Actually,  thanlu  to  the  direct  security  pro- 
vided by  the  free  Vietnamese  government 
and  Indirecty  that  of  our  American  forces, 
the  risks  proved  to  be  minimal.  Two  dele- 
gates were  assassinated,  but  this  was  because 
they  had  gone  somewhat  astray  of  the  set 
ground  rules  for  our  stay  in  this  war-torn 
area.  I  clearly  understood  Smal-Stockl's 
heartfelt    motivations,    but    there    was   also 
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reflected  in  his  logical  argumentation  an  un- 
derstandable bias  toward  Eastern  Europe 
as  against  Asia.  In  one  (rsmework  o{  refer- 
ence his  position  was  Irrefutable:  Ln  an- 
other, as  tv-pifled  by  Leninist  thought  on  the 
strategic  importance  of  the  Xaa  developed 
areas,  it  was  hardly  valid  I'l  foJo  Neverthe- 
less, the  episode  showed  the  man  in  total 
beh4vior,  txitb  mind  and  heart  at  work  in 
what  he  believed  was  rlKbt  and  ^ood 

Regarding  Smal-Stocki  s  ptiirutic  devotion 
to  his  America,  not  the  slightest  Indication 
ever  existed  as  to  what  might  be  called  a  de- 
vjtloiia;  schizophrenia  based  on  a  divided 
ba<rkground  The  greater  part  of  the  scholar  s 
Ule  was  spent  in  Europe,  particularly  the 
eastern  half  and  hu  dedication  was  directed 
solely  toward  the  freedom  and  lnde:>endenre 
of  his  beloved  Ukraine  Upon  his  arriva: 
here  at  the  end  of  the  40  s  he  quickly  rec- 
ognized that  in  the  present  world  context 
this  objective  could  not  be  realized  without 
a  strong  and  leading  America  But  he  also 
leaped  beyond  pragmatic  con;iideratlons  to 
grasp  and  value  the  uniqueness  cf  America 
in  the  world  community  of  nations  This 
vital  cultural  recognition  enabled  him  to 
easily  reconcile  his  steadfast  devotion  u>  a 
free  Ukraine  and  his  new  patriotic  dedication 
to  a  country  he  volitlonally  adopted  and  loved 
to  the  last  breath  of  his  life  In  fact,  his 
formula  cf  sp<3ntaneous  adjustment  was 
simple  and  yet  powerfully  true  the  more  he 
loved  and  worked  far  America  and  Its  revo- 
lutionary tradition,  the  more  he  felt  he  was 
contributing  to  the  freedotr  of  Ukraine  and 
of  all  the  captive  non-Russian  nations  in 
the  USSR  In  short,  his  devotion  as  a  patriot 
was  unlt.iry  and  yet  allowed  for  the  widest 
and  most  flexible  efforts  aimed  at  the  libera- 
tion of  all  the  captive  nations  In  the  Red 
Empire:  and  this,  without  contradiction,  con- 
flict or  insular  resistance  to  harmonising 
adjustment. 

The  consistent  and  normal  behavioral  ori- 
entation all  this  led  to  was  bis  complete  and 
uncompromising  dedication  of  personal  re- 
sources aud  talents  to  Americas  growing 
knowledge  of  the  enemy  seeking  in  time  to 
destroy  this  country  This  In  e,>sence  was 
Smal-Stockis  life  for  the  past  two  decades. 
that  of  a  self-made  patriot  deeply  engaged 
in  political  education  concerning  the  basic 
Issues  of  mythological  communism,  the  real 
enemy  of  Soviet  Russian  Imperlocolonlal- 
Ism,  the  strategic  poslt.cn  of  Ukraine,  and 
the  reality  and  significance  of  the  captive 
nations  in  the  aggregate  All  as  concerns 
primarily  the  national  security  of  his  Amer- 
ica and  through  it  the  freedom  of  his  an- 
cestral Ukraine  and  that  of  all  the  captive 
nations  The  expres.^ions  and  manifestations 
of  this  driving  bent  were  too  numerous  to 
recount  here,  but  throughout  this  piece  se- 
lect examples  of  this  all-Important  point  will 
be  given 

One.  for  instance,  was  the  valuable  con- 
tribution the  good  Doctcr  made  In  the  trial 
of  Inlernallonal  Communism  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1968  The  trial  was  held  at  George- 
town University  with  the  aim  of  off.setting 
m  part  the  spurious  propaki.m  la  spewed  by 
Moscow  In  ltd  celebration  of  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  Russian  Bolshevik  revolution 
and  also  the  thoroughly  nonsensical  accom- 
modation of  tlils  propaganda  by  our  com- 
munications media.  The  method  was  simply 
by  presenting  objectively  and  honestly  the 
facts  of  Soviet  Russian  colonialist  exploita- 
tion, genocide,  and  aggression  As  reported 
m  the  summary  of  this  unique  trial,  'Dr. 
Sm.il-Stockl  told  the  Court  that  as  late 
as  1966  the  Communist  Congress  of  the  So- 
viets was  still  urging  a  merger  of  the  cul- 
tures and  Languages  and  that  the  Soviets 
are  using  murder  as  a  s>-stem  both  Inside 
-ind  outside  the  Soviet  Union  Ln  order  to 
sappres,s  and  totally  liquidate  non-Russian 
cultures.  ■  -  The  trial  received  world-wide  cov- 
erage and.  of  course,  a  scathing  retort  from 
Moscow  and  ILS  dependent  aasociates. 


Ka  In  ail  >f  these  c.uses.  Roman  and  I  ex- 
clk.uii;ed  notes  on  how  best  to  maximize  the 
effects  of  our  presentations,  one  .supplement- 
ing the  other,  both  avoiding  useless  dupli- 
cation and  repetition  In  the  above  case,  I 
preceded  Rom.\n  and  covered  the  whole 
sweep  of  Soviet  Ru.v>i.»n  imperlo-colonlall.im. 
The  following  day.  January  21.  1968,  he  fol- 
lowed with  a  superb  and  more  specialized 
testimony  on  Russl.in  Unguoclde.  gencjclde, 
and  antl-SemiUsm  It  was  alwass  a  Joy  to 
cooperate  with  him  and.  as  will  be  seen,  this 
clise  and  harmonious  cooperation  extended 
b.u-k  to  the  early  50s  As  in  all  human  re- 
l.itlonshljw.  the  t>it«ic  reiis<in  for  this  har- 
mony w.is  a  mutual  objectivity  a  give-and- 
take  sublimated  by  ■  higher  gu.kl  than  the 
Induidual  and  oft-times  selh.~<h  Interestn  of 
either  person  could  possibly  achieve  There 
never  was  any  petty  nonsense,  f.wlish  po- 
litical play  or  [lersoival  Jealousy  and  envy. 
The  dominating  passion  w.ia  alw.iys  how  t.3 
advance  best  and  most  efllclently  the  c.iuse 
l>)th  he  and  I  represent  And  wlih  it  there 
was  also.  too.  a  relaxing  amount  of  humor 
and  healthy  outlook.  Roman's  varied  and 
hard  experiences  In  life  taught  him  long 
ag'o  tiiat  our  mundane  exii'tence  Is  never 
ail  black  or  all  white  Nor  is  the  pursuit  of 
a  noble  cause  such  as  ours 

These  qualities  were  totally  blazing  again 
when  we  plunged  into  the  battle  against  the 
ratification  of  the  Consular  Convention  with 
the  USSR.  You  will  recall  th.it  after  the 
treaty  was  signed  In  1964.  It  had  to  be  rati- 
fied by  the  United  Suites  Senate  Senator  W. 
J  Fulbrlght.  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  sought  to  railroad  this 
treaty  through  the  Senate  He  had  a  second 
thought  about  this  Ln  June  of  that  year  when 
both  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  cf 
America  and  the  National  Captive  Nations 
Committee  indicated  they  would  throw  their 
oppoeitlon  against  the  treaty  Into  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  of  ttiat  year,  and  at  that  on 
a  clearly  blp.irtlsan  basis  since  n'.imerous 
Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans  were  op- 
posed to  ratification  This  Fulbrlght  decision 
to  delay  helped  us  enormously  In  view  of 
our  complete  absorption  with  pl.ins  and 
prepar.itlons  for  the  unveiling  of  the  Shev- 
cheiiko  Monument  In  W.istungton  at  that 
time  I  rec.iU  how  overjoyed  Roman  was  with 
this  turn  of  events  because  he  felt  his  energy 
was  nijt  adequate  for  two  major  undertakings 
at  one  period  of  lime 

As  It  developed,  nearly  three  ye.irs  of 
maneuver  and  counter-ni.meuver  transpired 
befcre  Senator  Fulbrlght  abandoned  his 
scheme  to  railroad  the  treaty  without  open 
public  hearings  We  w<.n  out  on  this,  though 
we  eventually  lr>,t  on  the  ratification  ItselX, 
largely  because  of  a  political  deal  beyond  our 
control  Smal-Stockl  and  I  had  already 
worked  out  our  approach  to  the  hearings 
On  February  17,  1967.  I  appeared  before  the 
Sen.ite  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to 
testily  against  the  treaty's  ratification  I  was 
on  the  5t.ind  for  two  hours  Smul-Stockl  .sup- 
plemonted  my  testimony  with  a  written  one 
that  he  submitted  to  the  committee  His 
statement  ably  covered  ground  and  provided 
perspectives  which  my  testimony  could  not 
incorporate  '  Armed  with  a  wealth  of  facts 
and  Insights,  he  presented  a  st.itement  which 
supporters  pr.ilsed  highly  and  opponents 
could  hardly  refute  This  was  consistently  the 
case  with  Smal-Stockl  who  was  always  pre- 
pared and  ready  to  educate  on  political  Lssues 
of  basic  Import  to  Free  World  security. 

Before  we  conclude  this  phrase.  It  should 
he  pointed  out  that  the  Consular  Convention 
subject  Is  not  a  closed  chapter  To  gain  his 
vote  and  several  others  for  ratification,  the 
Johnson  Administration  agreed  to  a  condition 
M>t  forth  by  Senator  Everett  M  Dlrksen  of 
Illinois.  The  agreement  was  that  when  the 
time  arrived  for  it  the  Department  of  State 
would  consult  with  Congress  and  local  corn- 
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nuinltles  before  any  Russian  consulate  Is 
established  In  any  of  our  cities.  I  recall  how 
Roman  reacted  to  this  when  I  Informed  him 
of  It  "We  must  continue  to  fight  on  this 
basis."  he  shouted.  Well,  we  have  within  the 
fomuit  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week.  Mayor 
Daley  of  Chicago  has  already  announced  that 
his  city  Is  opposed  to  having  a  Russian  con- 
.sulatc,  so  has  the  Mayor  of  Buffalo.  The 
reason  why  this  action  hasn't  been  pressed 
loruard  at  this  time  Ls  because  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  haf  n't  as  yet  responded  to  the 
preliminary  Ru-slan  request  for  consulates 
in  New  York  and  San  Francisco. 

Of  course,  this  was  not  the  first  time  that 
-Smal-Stiickl  lent  his  heavy  support  in  a 
hl(fh-level  Congressional  hearing  I've  testi- 
lied  practically  every  year  since  1950  on  some 
particular  Issue  In  the  U  S  Congress,  and 
over  the  years  he  offered  both  solicited  and 
unsolicited  advice  and  recommendations 
Whether  accepted  or  not.  his  advice  was  al- 
ways graciously  and  willingly  given  In  order 
that  the  best  possible  results  could  be  ob- 
tained for  all  concerned  This  was  completely 
m  line  wTt.i  the  superlative  character  of  the 
m.in  Objectivity,  factual  accuracy,  and 
courage  of  thought  and  conviction  were  his 
c  insistent    standards 

In  the  late  40's  and  early  50"s  we  disagreed 
by  180  degrees  on  the  Issue  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  and  Its  ratification  by  the  US 
Sena'e  In  an  Informative  article  on  the  sub- 
ject the  Professor  argued  against  ratification, 
fearing  that  the  Russians  would  also  ratify 
the  ccnventlon  and  thus  make  mockery  of 
the  whole  subject  *  At  the  time  I  was  working 
clo.^ely  with  the  originator  of  the  term  "geno- 
cide "  and  prime  sponsor  of  the  convention, 
Dr  Raphael  Lemkln  A  brilliant  International 
l.iwyer,  Dr  Lemkln  taught  me  all  the  subtle 
points  of  this  treaty  which,  significantly,  to 
this  very  day  resides  In  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  still  has  to  be  acted 
upon,  as  Indeed  It  will  be.  It  was  our  con- 
sidered thought  that  with  U  S.  Senate  raufi- 
catlon  our  Government  would  be  placed  In 
the  best  pos.slbIe  position  to  show  to  the 
world  the  evidence  of  unsurpassed  Soviet 
Russian  genocide,  far  exceeding  that  of  the 
Nazi  Germans,  and  to  easily  demonstrate  the 
pure  hypyocrlsy  of  Moscow's  ratification. 

As  It  turned  out.  the  Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee  of  America  was  committed  to 
the  position  of  ratification.  I  testified  in  be- 
half of  this  position,  and  with  Dr.  Lemkln 
we  reaped  considerable  mileage  on  the  sub- 
ject The  towering  stature  of  Smal-Stockl, 
who  was  teaching  then  at  Marquette  Uni- 
versity In  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  revealed 
Itself  in  full  proportion.  Despite  his  disagree- 
ment on  policy,  he  threw  In  his  lot  whole- 
heartedly, furnishing  all  the  data  on  Russian 
genocide  th.it  he  had  In  his  possession  and, 
within  the  established  policy  framework, 
offering  every  bit  of  advice  he  could.  Selfless, 
cooperative  and  all-glvlng.  the  man  felt  that 
It  was  his  dutiful  obligation  to  render  every 
measure  of  service  and  assistance  In  an  ef- 
fort which  he  later  conceded  would  conduce 
to  the  strengthened  position  of  the  United 
States.  This  was  the  predominant  mark  of 
both   the  man  and  the  patriot. 

Several  years  later  the  witty  profe.";sor  par- 
ticipated directly  In  another  Congressional 
hearing  that,  on  hindsight,  seemed  to  be 
twenty  years  before  Its  time  This  hearing 
In  1953,  before  a  special  subcommittee  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  dealt  with  the 
Is.'sue  of  direct,  US.  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Republics  of  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia  in 
the  USSR.  Thanks  to  his  excellent  testimony 
and  to  several  others,  a  committee  that  orig- 
inally was  noncommittal  and  even  opposed 
to  the  measure,  unanimously  voted  for  it  In 
the  end.'  Similar  to  other  cases,  when  we 
had  the  opportunity  to  present  our  position 
logically  and  rationally,  the  outcome  was 
inevitably  one  of  aictlve  or  passive  agreement. 
Adventitious  factors,  such  as  sudden  politi- 
cal deals,  a  time-delaying  plea  by  the  De- 
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partment  of  State  to  study  an  issue,  or 
de.tths,  as  in  the  case  of  Senator  Brian  Mc- 
M.ihon  of  Connecticut  who  -was  converted 
into  supporting  the  Genocide  Convention, 
ha.-e  somehow  Intervened  to  obstruct  our 
^•dvance  In  the  case  of  this  Issue,  it  was  the 
lUitlmely  death  of  Congressman  Lawrence  H. 
smith  of  Wisconsin  that  sidetracked  the 
n:e<isure  In  the  following  Congress 

Congressman  Smith  ond  Smal-Stockl  were 
rlose  friends.  Their  friendship  grew  from 
Romans  expanding  reputation  In  the  Mid- 
west and  Smiths  admiration  for  the  profes- 
.sor'.i  views  and  .luthority  Obviously  reflec- 
iive  of  his  qualities  both  as  a  man  and  pa- 
triot. Smal-Stockl's  persistent  bent  was  the 
iion-Ukraluian  American  forum.  Though 
the  Ukrainian  American  community  is  basic 
.iiid  essential,  he  rightly  viewed  this  as  the 
source,  not  the  objective,  of  our  efforts. 
Plainly,  as  he  often  observed.  "It  does  no 
good  to  talk  simply  to  ourselves."  Not  to 
mention  countless  others,  the  former  Wis- 
consin Congressman  Charles  J.  Kersten  also 
became  a  long  and  loyal  friend  of  the  Doc- 
tor And  the  role  played  by  the  Doctor  In 
the  Kersten  hearings  on  Communist  aggres- 
sion In  1953  54  was  monumental.  As  stated 
earlier,  activism,  firm  conviction,  and  an  In- 
formed bearing  are  the  hallinarks  of  the 
:itockl  legacy 

Plnally,  of  these  few  ^.elect  experiences  In 
the  area  of  politic:il  education  on  our  Amer- 
ican terrain  Is  the  truly  remarkable  one 
leading  to  the  erection  of  the  Shevchenko 
statue  In  the  Nation's  capital.  This  Is  a 
long  story  that  could  fill  more  than  one 
book.  An  outline  of  it  appears  in  my  own 
current  work.'-  Here  It  is  sufficient  to  point 
out  that  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
project  and  to  Its  very  end  Smal-Stockl 
played  a  major  role,  which  meant  a  free  en- 
dowment of  his  Intellectual  resources,  his 
valuable  time  and  Judgments,  and  his  cul- 
tured buoyance  that  brought  relief  and  en- 
couragement In  tight  situations;  and  there 
were  many  of  these  over  a  five-year  period. 
Again,  In  the  nature  of  the  man  and  patriot, 
no  personal  or  political  pettiness,  no  shrink- 
ing from  loyal  obligation,  no  difficulty  in  the 
pursuit  of  constructive  work.  We  had  more 
than  our  share  of  these  "negatives"  from 
other  quarters 

In  the  long  process  of  this  monumental 
project,  Roman  Joined  in  the  House  hearings 
on  the  statue.  Entirely  true  to  form,  his 
testimony  was  authoritative,  impressive,  and 
convincing.  It  contributed  heavily  to  the 
successful  launching  of  H.J.  Res.  311  Into 
Public  Law  85-749  In  September,  1960.  On 
points  of  comparison  between  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Ukrainian  people  as  so  elo- 
quently expressed  by  Shevchenko  and  the 
revolutionary  tradition  of  America,  the  Pro- 
fessor was  Incomparable.  His  piece  on  "Shev- 
chenko and  the  JewB,"  which  proved  to  be 
so  valuable  later  against  the  vicious  attacks 
of  The  Washington  Post,  formed  a  scholarly 
part  of  the  House  biographical  document  on 
Shevchenko.' 

When,  at  the  end  of  August  in  1960,  I  re- 
ceived word  at  the  Georgetown  University 
Hospital  of  the  Congressional  passage  of  the 
Shevchenko  resolution,  my  first  request  of 
the  UCCA  Executive  Board  was  to  form  a 
special  Shevchenko  Memorial  Committee 
with  Dr.  Roman  Smal-Stockl  as  President. 
This  request  was  honored  without  any  ob- 
jection. At  the  time  I  knew  of  no  finer  trib- 
ute we  all  could  pay  to  the  man  and  patriot, 
and  for  his  lifetime  works  than  this.  He 
performed  as  expected,  with  refined  dignity, 
moderate  leadership,  and  deep  humanism. 
His  strength  showed  in  the  fall  of  1963  when 
we  ran  Into  unexpected  trouble  with  The 
Washington  Post.  Following  the  ground- 
breaking ceremonies  in  September,  thl» 
powerful  organ  unleashed  an  editorial  cam- 
paign   against    the    erection   of    the    statue 


Pootnotee  at  end  of  article. 


that  continued  almost  weekly  Into  the  next 
year.  This  factually  packed  story  has  been 
recorded  In  a  Congressional  Record  reprint. 
In  It  you'll  find  the  lengthy  letters  'written 
by  Smal-Stockl  as  President  of  both  the 
Memorial  Committee  and  of  the  Shevchenko 
Scientific  Society.*  Again,  true  to  form,  they 
are  factual,  Incisive,  and  logically  Invulner- 
able. Needless  to  say,  the  Washington  organ 
displayed  Its  total  weakness  by  refusing  to 
publish  these  excellent  letters.  What  was 
disconcerting  at  the  time  was  the  dearth 
of  similar  letters  from  the  so-called  Ukrain- 
ian literati,  many  of  which  seemed  to  hope 
that  the  project  would  fall.  The  power,  sa- 
gacity, and  drive  of  one  Smal-Stockl  were, 
thankfully,  equivalent  to  hundreds  that 
they  could  possibly  provide  in  any  such  ven- 
ture In  brief,  it  was  all  as  God  seemed  to 
warrant 

FOR  noo.  rocTNiRV  AND  PEOHLl 

'li."  above  rich  experiences  hardly  exhaust 
tlie  wealth  of  relationship  I  was  privileged 
to  enjoy  with  Dr.  Smal-Storkl.  As  the  re- 
mainder of  this  article  will  show,  our  rela- 
tionship extended  beyond  the  field  of  polit- 
ical education  as  covered  in  part  above.  It 
was  al.-^o  projected  Into  the  area  of  religious 
I'.ffalrs.  TV  and  radio,  scholarly  forums,  and 
public  representations  exclusive  of  Congres- 
sional aud  general  governmental  undertak- 
ings But  the  Stock!  spirit  was  always  the 
same  regardless  of  the  sphere  of  activity.  With 
unparalleled  maturity,  generosity,  kindness, 
warmth,  considerate  objectivity  and  his  other 
sterling  qualities  consistently  shone  through. 
One  need  only  read  his  article,  written  in 
Ukrainian,  in  the  official  book  of  the  Shev- 
chenko statue  unveiling.'  You  will  find  an  in- 
terpretation of  Shevchenko  In  relation  to 
Washington  filled  with  wholesome  emotion  of 
political  spirit  based  on  religious  fervour  and 
faith  in  ultimate  goodness,  truth,  and  moral 
rectitude.  For  the  man  and  patriot  the  moral 
order  of  principle  and  ethical  good  formed 
the  order  framework  of  his  political  thought. 
It  is  because  of  this  that  he  was  able  with 
ease  and  Intellectual  agility  to  incorporate 
into  numerous  of  his  themes  the  names  of 
Shevchenko.  Jefferson,  'Washington,  Lincoln, 
Wilson  and  others,  all  whose  political  thought 
and  behavior  were  founded  on  determining 
religious  Ideas  and  motivations. 

For  God,  country,  and  people  was  the 
Stockl  standard.  He  bad  an  enormous  respect 
for  tradition  and  the  cumulative  wisdom  and 
experience  of  mankind.  He  was  a  deeply  reli- 
gious man.  not  necessarily  in  terms  of  insti- 
tutional ritual  and  prescription  but  Ln  funda- 
mental terms  of  a  profound  faith  In  God  and 
His  Chrlstocentrlc  Immanence  In  the  world. 
This  fixed  and  unwavering  faith  was  the 
source  of  his  indefatigable  power,  his  un- 
yielding convictions,  and  his  eternal  hope. 
The  goodness  of  our  Creator  he  saw  in  the 
rightness  of  our  cause.  The  Ideals  of  a  devel- 
oping, more  democratic,  more  Just  and  pre- 
served America,  of  expanding  freedom  in  the 
world  at  large,  of  a  free  and  Independent 
Ukraine,  and  of  the  end  of  all  empires  con- 
stitute the  rightness  which  cannot  but  be 
rationally  in  accord  with  divine  goodness.  To 
view  the  strength  of  the  man  and  the  pmtrlot 
even  In  weakened,  terminal  physical  circum- 
stances, one  would  have  had  to  be  at  his  side 
during  those  last  moments  In  April  1969 
when  the  spiritual  and  and  intellectual  lights 
dimmed  and  were  finally  extinguished  by 
physical  demise. 

In  numerous  concrete  ways  the  Doctor  dis- 
played his  keen  religious  Interest  and  bear- 
ing. I  shall  never  forget  his  inspiring  eulogy 
at  the  grave  of  our  dear  friend  John  Duzan- 
sky  In  Chicago,  In  the  spring  of  1963.  HLs 
words  brought  spiritual  refreshment  and  re- 
lief to  all  the  oereaved.  As  a  devout  Catholic, 
Roman  was  constantly  Immersed  In  religious 
affairs.  He  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  principal 
speakers  at  the  25th  Anniversary  Observance 
of  Metropolitan  Senyshyn's  consecration  in 
Philadelphia,  in  December  1967.  Later,  both 


in  July  and  August  of  1968,  he  played  an 
important  role  in  two  outstanding  events 
surrounding  the  presence  of  His  Eminence 
Joseph  Cardinal  Slipy  In  our  country.  Re- 
spectively, in  Philadelphia  he  met  with  the 
Cardinal  and  was  one  of  the  most  warmly 
received  at  the  reception  and  banquet.  In 
Washington,  the  Doctor  was  one  of  ihe  lead- 
ing lights  in  the  reception  given  to  the  Car- 
dinal at  the  Catholic  University  where  Stockl 
taught.  Roman's  many  lectures  and  articles 
on  Russian  genocide  of  the  Ukrainian  Cath- 
olic and  Orthodox  Churches,  the  Russiaa  Or- 
thodox Church  as  a  tool  of  the  Kremlin,  and 
the  perseou'.lon  of  the  Moslems.  Jc'as  and 
other  religious  'lodles  in  the  USSR  give  more 
than  adequate  evidence  of  the  Interlocking 
religious  and  political  factors  in  his  total 
thinking.  In  short,  the  man  and  the  patriot 
couldn't  posslblv  have  been  detached  from 
God. 

.\BDt-T  THE   (  OMMUNICATIONS   MEDIA 

Maiiv  who  can  write,  teach  and  lecture  to 
a  given  group,  have  for  some  resison  a  para- 
lyzing incapacity  when  It  comes  lO  a  TV 
camera  or  a  radio  mike.  This  was  not  so  with 
our  man  and  patriot.  On  the  contrary,  he 
seemed  to  be  at  his  zenith  best.  With  his 
arsenal  of  knowledge  and  argumentative 
points,  as  well  as  a  natural  liking  of  people, 
Smal-Stocki  always  exuded  a  complete  air 
of  self-confidence  and  personal  certitude.  In 
fact,  over  these  media  he  proved  to  be  a  de- 
lightful and  perfectly  sincere  showman,  be- 
ing quite  serious  when  the  moment  de- 
manded it.  interjecting  appropriate  humor 
and  Jokes  when  called  for,  and  an  overall 
basis  lending  productive  worth  to  the  given 
program.  I  point  this  out  because  It  also 
Indicates  the  full  and  buoyant  personality 
that  made  up  the  man  and  the  patriot. 

Regardless  of  a  slight  but  advantageous 
accent,  Roman  was  always  able  to  hold  his 
own  in  any  public  situation.  He  became  a 
star  in  his  own  right  In  the  Midvi'est  area, 
appearing  frequently  on  TV  and  radio  pro- 
grams dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  communist  question.  My  exi>eriences  with 
him  covered  so  many  of  these  programs  that 
I  can't  recall  the  number,  all  the  subjects, 
and  the  places.  Quite  often  we  appeared  to- 
gether on  the  award-wflnnlng  Georgetown 
Univ<^r8ity  TV  and  Radio  Forum.  For  ex- 
ample, on  July  14,  1968  along  with  Dr.  Her- 
mlnio  Portell-Vila,  a  former  University  of 
Havana  professor  who  flunked  Fidel  Castro 
in  history,  we  discussed  the  Intriguing  sub- 
ject "Are  Captive  Nations  Still  Captive?" 
Smal-Stockl  not  only  convincingly  answered 
this  In  the  affirmative  but  also  went  on  to 
show  the  new  potential  captive  nations  that 
exist  In  the  world,  such  as  South  Vietnam. 
Egypt,  and  Brazil.  Earlier,  on  April  17  we 
were  on  a  three-hour  program  over  TV  sta- 
tion WPAN  In  Washington,  DC,  discussing 
"US-USSR  Relations."  On  this  program, 
called  Controversy,  he  not  only  delivered  a 
remarkable  analysis  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
crisis  In  relation  to  the  topic  but  also  pre- 
dicted Russian  Intervention,  which  followed 
in  August.  His  many  years  in  Pragfue  between 
the  two  World  Wars  equipped  him  with  in- 
sights that  sheer  logic  cannot  provide. 

Constructive  criticism  also  was  a  standard 
part  of  his  armor.  For  instance,  at  the  end 
of  November,  1967  Smal-Stcx;ki  appeared 
with  me  and  Raymond  McHugh.  chief  of  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the  Copley  News  Serv- 
ice, to  discuss  my  work  on  The  Vulnerable 
Russians  over  the  Georgetown  University 
Forum.''  Although  his  attitude  toward  the 
work  was  generally  favorable,  he  neverthe- 
less felt  that  in  the  light  of  prudence  I  was 
too  specific  In  naming  names  and  events  at 
this  stage  of  development.  As  he  remarked 
then,  "Truth  can  be  described  In  many  and 
various  ways."  By  no  means  did  he  suggest 
that  the  truth  be  tarnished  or  concealed. 
Rather,  he  was  so  concerned  about  both  my 
prospects  and  safety  that  he  sincerely 
thought  a  more  generalized  account  concern- 
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Intj  the  captive  natlona  episode  and  the 
'ivhevchenko  fclTalr"  would  have  been  In  or- 
der He  expressed  himself  as  he  saw  fit.  the 
Hir  of  Intellectual  freedom  wtu  «lw»ys  about 
him  But  a  freedom  with  a  thnvmg  sense  of 
responsibility  and  rational  restraint 

lu  .mother  Oe-ireetown  program  staged  on 
May  24.  1964  and  devoted  to  the  subject 
■  Shevchenka  Freedom  s  Symbol.  '  Snial- 
Sux'lcl  found  his  op[X3rt unity  to  let  loose 
on  The  W^f'iington  Past,  ahlch  months  l>e- 
tore  suppressed  his  In.'ormative  letters-t«)- 
t he-editor  ConKre^^sm.ln  Edward  J  Derwiii- 
{■kl  ftiid  I  were  the  otl.er  panelists  Th>»e 
a  ho  knew  the  m.in  anj  p.i'riot.  aiw.iys  ;id- 
nured  his  gentility  and  f.urnt-ss  He  dls- 
pl-iyed  these  domin.int  q'.ialiries  on  this  oc- 
c.islon  Without  nneor  .ind  liioult  he  lo*;- 
IcaJly  refuted  the  fost  t  mythlc.il  arguments 
about  Shevchenkos  alleged  anti-Semitlsm. 
the  opp«»ltlon  of  other  .^n■.e^■.l■.vn  groups  of 
E.kit  European  stock,  and  Motoow  »  inter- 
est In  the  st,itue  It  » .u.  d^-ne  superbly, 
humbly,  and  gmclously 

One  can  go  on  and  on  recotintlng  similar 
experiences  of  this  nature  In  1958,  I  was 
privileged  to  Join  Dr  Smal-Storkl  in  an  Im- 
portant •Hammer  and  Sickle"  TV  series. 
sponsored  Jointly  by  WXIX  in  Milwaukee 
which  Is  pan  of  the  CBS  network  and  Mar- 
quette CnlrenUty  The  program  covered  the 
plight  of  the  non-RuAsMn  nations  In  the 
past  Russian  CzArl.st  Empire  and  In  the  pres- 
ent CSSR  Smal-Stocki  s  detailed  knowledge 
of  this  plight  was  such  that  the  merles  truly 
vibrated  with  f.ictual  and  Interpretative 
pungency  and  the  viewing  audience  grew 
by  the  week  in  the  area  Earlier  that  year 
he  participated  with  me  in  a  similar  series 
on  The  Captive  Q'>n-RussUn  Nations  In 
the  CSSR"  over  the  Georgetown  University 
Forum  The  five  prjgranvs  were  transcribed 
and  published  as  a  Congressional  reprint 
Thousands  of  copnes  were  distributed  in  high 
quarters  throughout  the  Middle  East  and 
South  Asia  His  solid  contribution  was  ac- 
knowledged by  all.  and  largely  because  It  was 
characteristically  couched  in  speclflc  facts 
and  data  that  he  consls'ently  had  on  his 
f\nger  tips  This  came  natural  to  him  when 
one  cc'tisiders  his  extensive  scholarship 

SOME     GCHOLAai.T      NOTES 

The  Intellectual  fort*  of  the  man  and 
patriot  wa«  indubitably  h:»  extetL.lve  schol- 
arship Most  leaders  po&sea^  Intellectual  eom- 
petence  in  varying  degrees  but  few.  tjecause 
c>f  lime,  background  and  cognate  reasons. 
have  the  scholarly  foundations  that  farmed 
the  solid  basis  of  Stockl  s  activism  Uu  un- 
interrupted scholarly  activity  actua.ly  pro- 
vided the  fuel  and  food  of  thought  for  his 
other  Interrelated  activities,  ail  in  the  ccn- 
summate  dlrecli<jn  pointed  out  earlier  This 
structured  the  nxan  s  fruitful  life  and  made 
him  the  highly  principled  and  challenging 
patriot  that  in  the  right  and  moderate  »ocse 
of  the  word  he  was 

Par  be  it  from  me  to  describe  here  the 
scope  and  depth  of  Stockl  s  scholarly  activity 
This  is  a  subjec*  In  and  of  Itself.  Its  relevancy 
here  pertains  to  its  subordinate  and  serving 
role  for  '.he  total  man  and  patriot  The  ex- 
ac'itude.  precision  and  balance  of  thought 
that  the  Doctor  sought  and  applied  li  his 
philological  and  historical  studies  were  aptiy 
transferred  to  h.s  political  acuvliy  in  the 
Aristotelian  sense  I  recall,  for  example  the 
tremendotis  Impact  of  his  lecture  on  Rus- 
sian Impenalism  and  the  Middle  East  at 
Fort  Meade  Maryland  "  I  directed  that  semi- 
!iar  in  July  of  19««,  with  250  high  cfflcers  at- 
tending and  lecturers  drawn  from  govern- 
ment, the  diplomatic  colony,  and  our  uni- 
versities. With  typical  thoroughness.  Smal- 
Stocki  portrayed  the  evolution  of  Russian  im- 
perialist interest  in  the  Middle  East  and 
equipped  the  officers  with  .»  pattern  of  analy- 
sis that  no  one  else  was  able  to  do  Hu  pres- 
entatloQ  moved  the  audience  so,  that  tike 
quesUon-and-answcr  period  was  extended  a 
luU  hour  beyond  regulation  time 


No  matter  where  the  perf  .rmanre  f.nd  ef- 
fects were  invariably  o{  the  highest  order. 
His  origination  ,ind  management  of  the  Sla- 
vic Institute  at  Marquette  University,  his 
literary  output  for  the  In.slltute  of  Ethnic 
Studies  at  Georgetown  Unlversltv.  his  lec- 
ture.s  at  the  1967  C.iptive  N.itlon.s  Conference 
m  Washington  and  h:s  guidance  over  the 
Institute  of  Ukra.ni.iii  Studies  at  St  Jo- 
saphats  Semln.ary,  Cathdic  University — all 
showed  brilliantly  the  marks  of  excellence 
and  superlative  competence  On  three  occa- 
sions, in  the  successive  >ears  of  1966  19t>8  It 
was  my  pleasure  to  lecture  at  St  Josaphat's 
on  a  variety  of  subjects  de.iUng  with  Ukr.ane. 
and  each  time  I  left  with  a  prormind  sense 
of  siitisf action  and  accomplishment  mainly 
becau.se  of  the  orderly  and  masterly  manner 
they  were  conducted  bv  the  director  our 
venerable  Smal-St(x-kl  Here  was  culture  per- 
soniQed  In  all  Its  beauty  and   charm 

In  the  two  general  spheres  of  his  composite 
activity,  namely  the  Shcvclienko  Scientltic 
Society  and  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Commit- 
tee of  America.  Stockl  s  scholarly  beai  led 
him  to  virtually  speclall/,e  in  a  rigorous  sur- 
veillance of  the  proceedings  and  undertak- 
ings of  UNESCO  It  was  this  surveillance 
that  en.ibled  us  to  keep  a  close  tab  on  the 
output  of  UNESCO,  such  as  the  scandalous 
Russian-written  bo<.'k  back  in  1963  on  races, 
nations,  and  pe<iplcs  m  the  t'SSR  Under  the 
Inspiration  of  Smal-Stockl,  UCCA  .strongly 
.ittacked  the  fall  icluusly  contrived  contents 
of  this  fraudulent  work  Published  in  Europe, 
copies  of  the  book  were  Inaccessible  in  this 
country  and,  strangely  enough,  we  managed 
^J  obtain  one  long  l)efore  our  .^^^b.L5sador  to 
r!ie  U  N  .  Adiai  E  Stevenson,  acquired  one 
.\s  indicated,  the  writings  of  Smal-Stockl 
are  numerous  and  varied  I  alwavs  considered 
li  a  privileged  honor  to  have  been  chosen  by 
him  to  write  the  forewords  to  two  of  his  most 
successful  works  In  an  early  one  of  his 
scholarly  works  I  emphasized.  It  is  with  this 
balancing  orientation  that  the  distinguished 
and  scholarly  author  of  this  work  advances 
the  content  and  results  of  his  Investigation 
of  certain  paramoun'  l.ssues  pertaining  to 
Soviet  thought  and  practice  '  Ttils  "reatise 
caused  quite  a  stir  of  reex.iininatlon  of  views 
in  many  governmental  and  academic  circles 
In  a  later  work  on  the  captive  nations  I 
wrote  with  all  sincerity  and  deep  feeling. 
■  Professor  Smal-Stocki's  life  has  l>een  dedi- 
cated to  the  defens*  of  the  right  of  self- 
determm  itlon  by  all  the  non-Russl.in  n.i- 
tuns  and  peoples  in  the  Soviet  Union."" 
And  indeed  It  wa.s  Sot:,  he  and  I  fully  un- 
dersto^Jd  that  these  nations  not  only  had 
this  nght  but  also  had  exercised  It  f.)r  Inde- 
pendence and  national  freedom 

On  the  matter  of  public  representations 
"■,  er  and  beyond  the  areas  noted  here,  the 
good  Doctor  w.w  about  the  most  congenial, 
witty  and  social  being  you  could  find  any- 
where Reflecting  his  total  personality  as 
man  and  patriot,  his  constant  behavior  may 
be  verily  characterized  as  t.'iat  of  a  roving 
ambasoador  representing  the  noblest  of 
cause?  Whether  In  the  public  forum,  at  a 
diplomatic  cocktail  reception,  at  a  group 
dirincr  and  similar  functions,  he  Invariably 
Was  the  center  of  social  delight,  a  source  of 
endless  witticism  which  guaranteed  the  suc- 
cess and  pleisantness  of  any  function  This 
W.U  only  natural  His  remarkable  character 
as  shown  by  all  the  qualities  deputed  here 
could  have  led  to  nothing  else  The  man  was 
truly  a  civilized  man  of  the  highest  standing 
and  status 

IS    tTEBNAL    TSIBUTE 

.\s  I  1  .jnclucle  my  true  leeling  is  one  of 
lna<1equa.y  and  Imperfection  The  words 
written  here  I  know  do  not  atlequately  de- 
scribe the  man  and  the  patriot  I  doubt  that 
any  eloquent  combination  of  Words  can  How- 
ever, no  matter  how  lmperfe«:t  and  liisuffl- 
cient  they  are,  they  Bow  from  the  heart  of 
one  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  and  pUasure 
In  Ufe  lo  know  a  person  with  extnordinary 


qu.illtles  .ind  culture  A  friendship  such  as 
this  Is  redemption  enough  for  one's  faith  In 
civilized  man 

Words  and  acts  are  the  best  means  to  pay 
eternal  tribute  to  a  man  and  patriot  of  the 
st.iture  of  Dr  Rviman  Sm.il-Stockl.  Happily, 
the  Tenth  Congress  of  Amerlcms  of  Ukrain- 
ian Descent  In  New  York,  In  October  1969. 
h  IS  been  dedicated  to  the  everla.stlng  memory 
of  the  man  and  patriot  Also,  my  forthcom- 
ing book  on  Kiissta.  VSSR  and  US  Is  like- 
wise dedicated  to  him  Doubtless,  as  time 
p.ises  and  his  real  and  pmlound  value  l- 
fi'-rcelvcd  .iiul  understood  bv  more  of  our 
citl7en.H.  even  greater  tributes  will  be  re- 
corded But  having  known  the  man  and 
patriot,  who  was  perpetually  given  to  genuine 
simplicity  and  the  h.sic,  real  and  nidur,n  > 
values  of  life,  the  highest  and  lasim.T  tribute 
he  would  WHiu  L-,  to  carry  on  tlie  good  fliihl 
as  portrayed  In  these  pages-  the  good  figlit 
for  national  Independence.  Inedom  democ- 
racy I'nd  di^-encv  of  which  he  w.is  an  Integral 
part  and  which  his  works  served  to  perpetu- 
ate inte.iiliv  and  'ren^then  tn  the  beneht 
of  .ill  of  us. 
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Mr  GERALD  R  FXDRD  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  year  we  mark  the  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  Independence  by  recounting 
the  unfortunate  history  of  that  brave 
people  under  Soviet  domination. 

Rather  than  to  recall  the  past.  It  minht 
be  more  appropriate  on  this  52d  anni- 
versary for  all  Americans  to  reflect  on 
their  own  good  fortune  and  to  Imagine 
for  a  few  moments  what  it  would  be  like, 
for  example,  to  trade  places  with  a 
Ukrainian,  a  Czech,  or  an  East  German. 

Of  course,  all  three  have  certain  things 
Ui  common.  They  are  denied  freedom  of 
speech  and  political  expression;  their 
travel  to  other  nations  Is  restricted,  there 
IS  cen-sorship  of  what  they  can  see,  hear, 
read,    or    publish;    their    frontiers    are 
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patrolled,  barbed  wire  is  erected  or  a  wall 
Is  constructed  to  keep  them  In ;  and  most 
ImporUntly  the  Soviet  presence  to  pro- 
tect them  from  fellow  citizens  who  seek 
greater  political  and  cultural  freedom. 

Such  a  thought  should  remind  us  all 
of  what  a  privilege  it  Is  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can. While  we  can  all  hope  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  someday  become  more 
democratic,  we  had  best  be  more  prag- 
matic about  the  aims  of  Soviet  policy. 
In  recent  years  the  Soviet  Union  has 
attempted  to  convey  a  more  humane  and 
rational  approach  In  Its  dealings  with 
the  West.  We  all  welcome  this.  However, 
it  Is  well  to  remember  that  rhetoric  costs 
little,  wliile  actions  more  clearly  reflect 
the  true  character  of  a  nation. 

The  brutal  Soviet  repression  of  Czecho- 
slovakia Is  a  grim  reminder  of  what  can 
be  expected  when  the  vital  Interests  of 
the  Soviet  Union  are  at  stake. 

The  world  is  very  different  now  than  it 
was  when  Hungarj-  was  brought  to  its 
knees  by  Soviet  armor.  I  believe  the 
Soviet  Union  will  live  to  regret  the  course 
it  followed  in  Czechoslovakia. 

The  resentment  that  followed,  not  only 
from  the  Czech  people,  but  from  world 
public  opinion,  has  severely  damaged  the 
iniaf-'c  and  credibility  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
While  we  seek  ways  to  lessen  tensions 
and  to  negotiate  our  differences,  we 
should  always  stand  ready  to  speak  out 
when  the  Soviet  Union  disregards  the 
rii-'hts  of  the  individual  for  the  omnipo- 
tence of  the  state. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  goal  must  be  to 
achieve  a  more  open  society  within  the 
Soviet  bloc  For  if  they  truly  believe 
that  their  system  is  superior,  they  should 
not  fear  the  exposure  of  their  citizens  to 
ours.  If  we  are  successful,  the  ultimate 
result  would  undoubtedly  be  greater  free- 
dom for  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  and 
of  Eastern  Europe. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  privilege  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  commemorating  the  52d  an- 
niversary' of  the  Independence  of  the 
Ukraine.  In  doing  so.  I  wish  to  highly 
commend  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee of  America  for  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  people  the  re- 
pressions suffered  by  the  47  million  cap- 
tive people  in  Ukraine  and  exposing  to 
public  view  the  total  dlsregani  for  hu- 
man freedoms  within  the  UJ8.SJI.  On 
October  25  of  last  year  It  was  my  great 
privilege  to  attend  and  address  the  10th 
Congress  of  Americans  of  Ukrainian 
Descent  In  New  York.  The  outstanding 
work  of  this  organization  In  the  cause 
of  human  freedom  Is  certainly  due  in 
large  part  to  the  leadership  of  sach  per- 
sons as  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky,  profes- 
sor of  economics  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, and  Dr.  Walter  Dushnyck,  edi- 
tor of  the  Ukrainian  Quarterly.  Free- 
dom-loving people  everywhere  are  in- 
debted to  the  devoted  work  of  these  bril- 
liant and  highly  informed  authorities  on 
communism  and  the  peoples  of  the  cap- 
tive nations,  including  those  within  the 
Soviet  Union. 

As  the  world  dally  becomes  smaller 
through  the  rapid  advancements  of  com- 
munication, transportatlcKi,  and  technol- 
ogy; and  as  the  tremendous  power  held 
by  both  the  United  States  and  the  So- 


viet Union  necessitates  increased  com- 
munication between  these  two  nations: 
it  seems  particularly  appropriate  that 
we  increase  and  express  our  awareness 
of  and  personal  indignation  for  the  re- 
pressive treatment  of  citizens  In  the  cap- 
tive non-Russian  nations  in  the  UJS.S.R. 
It  makes  little  sense  to  me  to  commit 
our  Nation's  most  precious  resource,  the 
lives  of  its  young  people,  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  self-determination  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  to  be  unaware  or 
unconcerned  about  these  human  rights 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  In  commemorat- 
ing the  historic  struggle  of  the  freedom- 
loving  people  of  Ukraine  for  their  inde- 
pendence, we  reiterate  our  deep  concern 
for  the  millions  who  live  in  captivity 
under  the  tyranny  of  Communist  rule. 

Pifty-two  years  ago,  on  January  23, 
1918,  Ukraine  declared  its  full  independ- 
ence and  obtained  recognition  as  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic  from  a 
number  of  European  states,  including 
So'vlet  Russia.  Immediately  thereafter, 
however,  this  independent  state  met  with 
the  armed  intervention  of  the  Soviet 
Government  and  after  more  than  3  years 
of  courageous  resistance  its  government 
was  destroyed  by  the  Bolsheviks,  Ukraine 
was  made  an  imwllllng  member  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1923. 

As  we  join  today  in  observing  the 
Ukrainians'  valiant  fight  for  freedom, 
the  inspirational  words  on  this  subject 
of  the  late  Oen.  Dwlght  Elsenhower  are 
called  to  mind.  In  the  1964  dedication  of 
a  monument  to  the  Ukrainian  poet-pa- 
triot, Taras  Shevchenko.  General  Elsen- 
hower called  for  a  "new  world  move- 
ment"  to  work  for  "the  Independence 
and  freedom  of  all  captive  nations"  un- 
der Communist  control.  It  Is  through 
such  a  commitment  that  the  hopes  cf 
freedom -loving  people  everywhere  can 
remain  alive.  It  is  particularly  signifi- 
cant, furthermore,  that  that  monument 
to  the  patriot,  Taras  Shevchenko,  who 
remains  as  a  symbol  of  the  persistent  de- 
termination of  his  people  to  fight  for 
freedom,  stands  in  the  capital  of  the 
greatest  free  nation  of  the  v.orld.  As  an 
eloquent  spokesman  for  Ukrainian  inde- 
pendence from  Russian  colonial  rule, 
Shevchenko  endangered  his  own  Uberty 
and  was  buiished  into  exile  for  speaking 
out  against  substantially  the  same  con- 
ditions which  exist  in  his  beloved  nation 
today.  Just  as  the  spirit  of  Shevchenko 
lives  on  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen 
today,  so  does  his  statue  here  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C^  serve  as  a  constant  remind- 
er to  us  that  the  freedom  for  which  he 
fought  is  still  denied  to  millions  of  per- 
sons behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
here  today  to  commemorate  the  52d 
anniversary  of  Ukrainian  Independence. 
Celebrations  will  be  forthcoming  all 
across  this  Nation,  yet  in  the  Ukraine 
itself  there  will  be  no  joy.  As  a  captive 
nation  held  by  the  authoritarian  power 
of  the  So'vlet  Union,  the  Ukraine  can 
remember  this  day  only  in  the  iimer- 
most  hearts  of  her  people.  It  is  therefore 
fitting.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  words  here 
today  ring  out  twice  as  loud  and  twice 
as  strong  than  ever  before. 

The  Ukrainians  are  a  proud  and  won- 
derful people.  Proud  certainly  of  a  his- 


tory which  dates  back  to  the  days  when 
Kiev  was  the  center  of  Russian  activity. 
Proud  of  their  resources  which  could 
allow  them  to  be  self-sufBcient.  Proud 
of  their  ranking  as  the  fifth  largest 
European  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. These  very  facts,  however,  cause 
the  chain  of  captivity  to  be  held  all  the 
more  tightly  around  the  47  million  in- 
habitants of  the  Ukraine. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  now  embarking 
on  its  first  census  in  many  years.  Ex- 
perts tell  us  that  this  ceiisus  will  result 
in  one  glaring  fact — the  minority  groups 
in  Russia  will  outnumber  the  Russians. 
The  time  is  certainly  coming  when  the 
Soviet  Union  must  listen  to  the  pleas 
of  its  minority  groups.  Now  as  these 
groups  come  into  their  own,  they  need 
the  support  of  the  nations  of  the  free 
world  all  the  more.  We  must  show  them 
that  their  plight  Is  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  us.  that  their  pleas  do  not 
fall  on  deaf  ears. 

The  Ukrainian  people  have  known  the 
taste  of  freedom,  the  responsibility  of 
leadership,  the  joy  of  peace,  and  their 
right  to  justice.  Let  me  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  speak  out  that  we  may  In  our 
lifetime  see  the  Ukrainian  people  enjoy 
the  celebrations  of  independence  in  their 
homeland  once  again. 

Mr.  B'yRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  acknowledging  the  busy  sched- 
ule which  faces  this  body,  nevertheless  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  pause  for  a  brief 
moment  today  to  note  Ukrainian  Inde- 
pendence Day. 

Throughout  the  free  world,  Ukrainians 
and  those  of  Ukrainian  descent  marked 
the  52d  anniversary  on  January  22  of 
the  independent  Ukrainian  Republic. 
Needless  to  say.  there  were  no  open  cele- 
brations within  Ukrainia  Itself;  where 
the  gallant  Ukrainian  people  Uve  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Actually,  an  independent  Ukrainian 
state  dates  back  to  the  ninth  century, 
and  although  the  culture,  the  language, 
the  literature,  and  the  ethos  of  Ukrain- 
ian people  have  been  constant,  there  have 
been  only  short  periods  when  they  have 
been  able  to  live  as  a  national  state  on 
their  fertile  and  productive  land. 

It  has  been  this  very  fertility  which 
has  been  the  Ukrainian  blessing  and 
curse  at  the  same  time.  This  fine  soil, 
tilled  productively  and  diligently  by  the 
Ukrainian  people,  has  been  coveted  by 
powerful  neighbors  since  the  dawn  of 
recorded  history.  Time  after  time,  these 
people  have  been  brutally  conquered. 

But  their  soul  and  spirit  were  never 
subdued.  To  this  day,  they  look  for  and 
work  for  a  free.  Independent,  and  demo- 
cratic nation. 

I  feel  it  is  unfortunate  that  our  school 
history  texts  concentrate  so  thoroughly 
on  world  powers  to  the  exclusion  of  his- 
torical references  to  other  peoples  and 
nations. 

Historically.  Ukrainia  became  a  politi- 
cal entity  in  the  ninth  century.  A  sub- 
sequent ruler  was  St.  Vladimir,  who  ac- 
cepted Christianity  from  Byzantium  In 
933.  This  state,  with  Kiev  as  its  capital, 
prospered  imtil  destruction  by  the  Tatar 
invasion  of  1237-41. 

Subsequently,  the  Ukraine  became  vic- 
tim to  the  rapidly  expanding  Poland  and 
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Lithuania  The  Ukrainian  people  never 
lost  their  fighting  spirit  and  desire  for 
iiulcpendence  Rebellions  were  numerous 

An  insurrection  led  by  Boedan  Khmel- 
nitsky — Chinielnicki — defeated  the  Poles 
in  1648  and  at;ain  the  follovkint;  year 
However,  a  military  defeat  in  1651  led 
to  call  for  aid  to  Czar  Aleksey  Mikhailo- 
vich 

On  October  11  1653  Mascow  declared 
war  on  Poland  Two  Ruxso-Poli.->h  wars 
followed,  endiiifc!  on  January  31,  1667 
with  the  Treaty  of  Andruszow.  partition- 
Int:  between  Poland  and  RusMa 

In  December  1668,  Sultan  Mohammed 
IV  took  the  Ukraine  under  his  protec- 
tion, and  1672.  a  Turkish  army  marched 
againiit  Poland  imposing  the  peace  of 
Buczacz.  which  gave  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire control  of  Polish  Ukraine  '  Turkish 
control  continued  until  1684  when  John 
III  Sobieski  drove  out  the  Turks 

In  ■  Rus,sian  Ukraine  '  an  alliance  was 
concluded  with  Kins  Charles  XII  of 
Sweden  to  re-create  an  independent 
Ukraine,  but  Czar  Peter  I  s  victory  ovtr 
the  Swedes  at  Poltava  on  June  27,  1709 
ended  this  dream 

With  the  second  partition  of  Poland  in 
1793.  the  Ukraine  was  once  again  a  re- 
united entity — but  under  Russian  con- 
trol Its  political  autonomy,  and  even  its 
name,  disappeared 

Ukrainian  nationalism  was  reborn  in 
1846  by  the  fonnation  of  the  secret 
Brotherhood  of  St  Cyril  and  St  Me- 
thodius In  Kiev  by  about  30  Ukrainian 
patriots 

With  the  discovery  of  the  .society  the 
following  year,  the  members  were  either 
arrested  or  deported  by  the  Russians,  but 
the  spirit  of  nationalism  lived  on 

In  1876.  the  Czarist  government  for- 
bade the  use  of  Ukrainian  in  schools  and 
In  books  and  journals 

With  the  revolution  lii  Russia  during 
World  War  I.  Ukrainian  patriots  again 
saw  a  chance  for  independence  A  Na- 
tional Ukrainian  Congress  was  held  m 
Kiev  in  April  1917.  and  elected  a  rada — 
a  central  council 

On  June  23  the  rada  proclaimed  an 
autonomous  Ukrainian  republic  On  July 
16  a  government  was  formed.  On  Nov  20 
the  rada  announced  the  convocation  of  a 
freely  elected  constituent  assembly,  and 
on  Jan  22.  1918.  proclaimed  a  free  and 
Bovereign'  Ukrainian  Republic. 

German  and  Austrian  armies  occupied 
the  Ukrame  and  found  the  rada  too  dem- 
ocratic for  their  standards  They  exe- 
cuted a  coup  d  etat  and  established  a 
puppet  regime 

With  the  defeat  of  the  Central  Powers, 
Simon  Petlyura.  who  had  been  war  min- 
ister in  the  rada -sponsored  government, 
assumed  power  in  Kiev  as  commander- 
in-chief 

Ukrainian  forces  were  subsequently  de- 
feated by  the  Red  army  and  by  the  end 
of  1919.  the  free  republic  of  Ukrainia 
ceased  to  exist. 

During  World  War  U.  the  Ukraine  was 
occupied  by  the  German  army,  which 
exploited  its^resources  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Germans. 

Ukrainia  has  suffered  much  through 
the  centuries  and  under  the  heel  of  the 
Communists:  but  never  in  its  long  history 
have  Its  people  ever  forgotten  their  short- 


lived freedom,  and  never  have  they 
ceased  yeannng  for  Independence  and 
democracy 

At  this  time  let  us  take  a  moment  to 
recoKnize  their  plight  and  patriotism: 
and  pray  that  some  day  this  dream  will 
bf  realized 

Mr  YATRON  Mr  Speaker  Tliursday. 
January  22  marked  the  52d  anniversary 
of  the  Ukraine  s  independence 

On  that  historic  day  in  1918  a  national 
council  at  Kitv  declared  the  Ukraine  a 
free  and  independent  reiiublic  In  their 
.Act  of  Union,  these  patriots  set  forfli  an 
inspiring  and  immortal  credo  of  freedom, 
a  portion  of  which  follows 

From  t<xlBV  on  there  shall  be  onh  one  in- 
dependent Ukrainian  Natl'ina!  Repubhc 
Krom  liKlay  on  the  Ukrainian  people,  freeil 
bs  the  mighty  upsurge  of  their  own  strength, 
have  the  opportunity  to  unite  ail  endeavors 
ol  their  sons  for  the  creation  of  an  iiullvlsible 
iiulepeiKleiU  Ukrainian  State  for  the  gcnxj 
and  the  welfare  (j1  the  viorkinif  people 

.Although  this  vision  was  .soon  ob.scured 
b\  -he  relentless  tide  of  Russian  impeii- 
alism.  neither  military  force  nor  political 
repression  nor  religioas  persecution  have 
succeeded  in  destroying  the  Ukrainian 
dream  of  self-goveniment  Many  Ukrain- 
ians fled  their  homeland  to  start  anew, 
but  each  carried  with  him  a  fervent  na- 
tionalism and  a  psussion  for  freedom  De- 
spite a  half  century  of  Soviet  domination, 
the  idea  of  Ukrainian  .self-determination 
has  survived  and  flourished 

Today  I  am  privileged  to  join  my  col- 
leagues, my  fellow  Americans  and  free- 
dom-loving people  throughout  the  world, 
in  commemorating  thLs  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  independence  As  we  Ameri- 
cans prepare  to  celebrate  our  bicenten- 
nial, let  lis  never  forget  the  sacrifices 
these  brave  men  have  made  for  the  cause 
of  freedom  And  let  us  always  remember 
that  so  long  as  some  men  are  enslaved 
none  of  us  is  truly  free 

Mr  Speaker,  to  document  the  vitality 
of  Ukrainian  nationalism  today.  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  an  article  entitled 
•The  Not-So-Silent  Majority,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  January  12  Lssue  of  News- 
week magazine,  and  I  insert  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

SijviET  Union     Not-So-Silent  Majoiiitt 

Next  we«k.  one  of  the  world's  most  ambl- 
tiovis  door-to-door  canvasses  will  get  under 
«ay  when  the  Soviet  Union  emb&rks  on  lie 
nrbi  national  census  In  more  than  a  decade 
During  Its  Initial  stage.  550.000  census-takers 
win  go  Into  every  home  In  that  vast  coun- 
try to  regUter  an  estimated  240  million  cit- 
izens The  raw  data  they  gather  will  then 
be  spot-checked  by  100,000  controllers  and 
fed  Into  a  central  computer  bank  In  Moscow 
to  emerge  as  columns  of  statistics  for  the 
use  of  Soviet  planners  But  In  all  that  jumble 
of  information,  one  fact  Is  likely  to  stand  out 
dramatically  for  the  first  time  since  the 
formation  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Oreat  Rus- 
sians will  find  themselves  a  minority  In  their 
own  country 

The  political  Implications  of  this  demo- 
graphic fact  are  worrisome  Indeed  to  Soviet 
leaders  Por  there  are  unmistakable  signs 
that  the  national  consciousness  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  non-Rosslan  majority  is  increasing 
at  least  as  fast  as  its  numbers  In  the  past 
few  years.  Crimean  Tartars  and  Ukrainians 
have  openly  protested  against  the  denial  of 
their  ethnic  rights  And  it  Is  estimated  that 
half  the  political  prisoners  detained  In  So- 
viet labor  camps  fall  under  the  cnlegory  of 


"bourgeois  nationalists."  Moreover,  many  ob- 
servers of  the  Soviet  scene  think  the  tnten- 
.slliratluii  of  ethnic  conflict  will  be  the  St)- 
vlet  Union  s  nu)^t  pres.slng  domestic  problem 
In  the  remaining  years  of  this  century.  "It 
Is  not  Inconceivable."  writes  Columbia  Uni- 
versity's Prof  Zbigniew  Br/.ezlnskl.  "that  in 
the  next  several  decades  the  nationality  prob- 
lem will  become  politically  more  Importani 
m  the  Soviet  Union  than  the  racial  is.sue  ha-* 
become  in  the  United  States" 

f  AfLT 

It  Brzei-lnskls  forecast  is  borne  out.  the 
f.iult  win  not  He  entirely  with  Soviet  lead- 
ers past  or  present  For  when  they  carried 
out  their  revohitKjii,  the  Bolsheviks  In- 
herited from  C/.arlsi  Rus.sla  an  unwleklv 
hodgepodge  o!  130  separate  racial,  ethnic 
and  n.itlonal  groups,  many  with  their  own 
Iftiigvnige  culture  and  degree  of  economic 
development  But  it  Is  also  true  that  dur- 
ing their  .S"J  years  In  power.  Soviet  leaders 
have  only  managed  K)  make  a  bad  situation 
worse  through  a  confused  series  of  national- 
ity policies,  which  have  ranged  from  Lenin  s 
relative  tolerance  toward  separate  ethnic  de- 
velopment to  Stalin's  ruthless  practice  oi 
RussirtcatUin  Even  today,  the  Kremlin  per- 
mits non-Rus.slans  little  direct  political  ex- 
pression Thcwe  few  members  of  the  eleven- 
man  Soviet  Politburo  who  are  non-Russian 
tend  to  be  Uncle  Toms  And  In  most  of  the 
countrv  s  ftlteen  republics.  Great  Russians 
»ield  the  real  power 

In  theory,  the  Soviet  Union  was  founded 
on  'he  concept  of  national  pluralism  So- 
viet propaganda  continually  portrays  a  color- 
ful patteant  of  almond-eyed  Tartars,  falr- 
halred  Estt>nians  olive-sklnned  Azerbaljnniv 
.iiid  ruddy-laced  Russians  all  walking  arm  in 
arm  towiu-d  the  Communist  millennium  In 
practice  of  course,  the  various  nationality 
groups  are  proceeding  at  vastly  different 
paces  During  the  first  half  of  1969.  only 
seven  of  the  fifteen  Soviet  republics  matched 
the  national  Increase  In  gross  industrial  pro- 
duction And  only  four  of  them  recorded  a 
per  capita  Income  higher  than  the  natlon- 
vUde  mean  of  1,070  rubles  (»1.188).  More- 
over, there  Is  frequently  a  direct  correlation 
between  economic  performance  and  the 
grieviinces  of  ethnic  minorities  One  reason 
vihy  Industries  east  of  the  Urals  fulfilled 
only  65  per  cent  of  their  quotas  last  year 
seems  to  be  the  resentment  of  local  workers 
toward  Imported  '  managers  and  tech- 
nicians 

The  Great  Russians,  for  their  part,  make 
no  effort  to  hide  their  scorn  for  the  non- 
Russlan  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union.  From 
khokhol  (topknot)  for  a  Ukrainian  to 
cherno^adyi  (black  bottom)  for  an  Azer- 
baijani and  yoldashy  (yellow  men)  for  Cen- 
tral Asians,  they  have  a  pejorative  nickname 
for  each  group  Then.  too.  most  Russians  are 
convinced  that  the  national  minorities  either 
live  better  or  work  less  than  they  do.  Geor- 
gian farmers  are  resented  for  flying  their  to- 
matoes and  peaches  to  Russian  markets  to 
take  advantage  of  higher  prices:  Central 
Aslanjg  are  reputed  to  b«  getting  the  lion's 
share  of  new  investment  projects:  Ukrainians 
are  charged  with  grabbing  too  much  political 
power  In  Mosccrw.  To  find  out  how  the  na- 
tional minorities,  In  turn,  view  their  Rus- 
sian compatriots.  Newswizk's  Moscow  bu- 
reau chief  John  Dornberg  recently  took  an 
extensive  tour  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Dorn- 
berg's  report ; 

Last  week  Soviet  Deputy  Foreign  Minister 
Vaslly  Kuznetzov  arrived  back  in  Peking  to 
continue  the  Slno-Sovlet  border  talka  after 
a  three-week  Interruption.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  contention  at  the  taliu  Is 
Peking's  claim  that  vast  areas  of  Soviet 
Asia  are  now  under  Moscow's  control  because 
of  "unequal  treaties"  Imposed  on  China  by 
the  Russian  czars  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
But  the  Soviets  are  not  about  to  give  up  any 
of    the   disputed   territory — if   only   because 
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they  have  poured  blUiona  of  rubles  Into  So- 
viet Asia  m  order  to  make  it  a  showplace 
lor  the  accomplishments  of  Communism.  In- 
deetl.  Kazakhstan  now  ranks  third  In  Indus- 
trial production  among  all  Soviet  republics, 
and  U/.beklstan  annually  produces  almost  a 
n-.'i:i(in  tons  of  steel. 

reiidal  nomads  only  50  years  ago.  the 
Ml  yiem  [>eoples  of  Central  Asia  are  now  al- 
m  isi  completely  literate  and  the  younger 
ones,  at  least,  are  often  better  versed  in 
Rusilan  culture  tlian  In  their  own.  Among 
the  olUir  generation,  however.  I  frequently 
encountered  bitter  resentment  at  the  decline 
of  ancient  ways  and  the  contempt  which  resi- 
dent Russians  display  for  the  local  popu- 
lace "When  you  are  In  the  bazaar."  said  an 
Uzbek  farmer  who  rushed  to  my  defense 
as  soon  as  an  inebriated  Russian  tried  to 
prevent  me  irom  taking  photos,  'you  are 
our  guests. 

If  Russians  vuit  Central  Asia  for  a  whiff 
of  the  Orient,  they  travel  to  the  three  Bal- 
tic republics  for  a  breath  of  the  'West.  In- 
dependent from  1918  to  1940.  the  Baltic  re- 
publics are  still  among  the  least  Russified 
areas  In  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  Estonian 
capital  of  Tallin.  •'Finnish  antennas'"  pro- 
vide a  TV  peephole  to  the  West,  while  in 
Riga,  the  capital  of  Latvia,  art  galleries  dis- 
play paintings  far  beyond  the  limits  of  eo- 
clall.^t  realism.  H^conomically.  too,  the  Bal- 
tic republics  are  advanced  aud  specialize  in 
the  production  of  sophisticated  industrial 
machinery  as  well  as  such  consumer  items 
as  cars,  radios.  TV  sets  and  washing  ma- 
chines. But  even  though  Soviet  statistics 
claim  that  industrial  output  has  increased 
tweutyfold  since  "the  socialist  revolution  of 
1940."  nationalists  In  the  Baltic  republics 
t)elleve  they  would  be  even  better  off  free 
from  Moscow's  control.  "We  could  stlU  be 
X  socialist ,"  one  young  man  in  Tallin  told  me, 

13  "but  If  we  were  not  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

X  we  d  be  as  rich  ss  the  Swedes.  " 


Despite  the  attachment  of  the  Baltic  re- 
publics to  the  West.  If  a  confrontation  ever 
develops  between  the  Great  Russians  and  a 
resurgent  nationalist  minority  group.  It  may 
be  meet  likely  in  the  Ukraine.  In  part,  this  is 
due  to  the  sheer  size  and  population  of  the 
Ukraine.  With  47  million  inhabitants  and  a 
territory  of  232.000  square  miles.  The 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  rank*  as 
the  fifth  largest  European  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  where  it  baa  held  a  sepa- 
rate seat  since  the  world  organization  was 
rounded.  But  the  Ukrainians"  intense  nation- 
alism is  also  firmly  rooted  in  cultural  and 
economic  achievements.  Kiev  was  the  center 
of  medieval  Russian  clvUizatlon  and  Ukram- 
lans  are  also  the  heirs  to  a  highly  refined 
literary  culture  developed  In  the  nineteenth 
century.  Economically,  moreover,  the  Ukraine 
Is  self-sufBclent.  Besides  being  one  of  Eu- 
rope's principal  granaries,  it  Is  rich  to  the 
point  of  abundance  in  iron,  coal,  oil,  manga- 
nese and  titanium. 

Though  on  paper  all  fifteen  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  republics  enjoy  the  constitutional 
right  of  secession,  the  Ukraine  would  doubt- 
less be  the  most  capable  of  standing  on  Its 
own  feet  as  an  Independent  nation.  Perhaps 
It  is  tlie  consciousness  of  this  fact  which 
makes  Ukrainian  nationalists  so  intransi- 
gent— and  the  Soviet  authorities  so  quick 
to  stymie  their  activities.  Basically.  Ukrainian 
nationalists  object  to  the  official  distortion 
of  the  Ukraine's  history  and  the  de-emphasis 
of  its  language  in  urban  schools — as  well  as 
the  economic  directives  from  Moscow  which 
force  the  republic  to  concentrate  on  heavy 
Industries  to  the  neglect  of  the  more  profit- 
able production  of  consumer  goods.  But  they 
are  not  so  much  in  favor  of  complete  Inde- 
pendence for  their  republic  as  a  relaxation 
of  centraliied  control.  "We  do  not  want 
separatism,"  one  "Ukrainian  nationalist  told 


me  recently.  '"Wrhat  we  are  looking  lor  is 
greater  autonomy  within  the  urUon." 

That,  however.  Is  something  which  the 
present  crop  of  Soviet  leaders  Is  unlikely  to 
grant.  For  In  an  age  In  which  demands  for 
separate  nationalist  expression  are  heard 
around  the  world,  the  Kremlin  has  stead- 
fastly kept  a  tight  lid  on  its  own  minority 
groups.  The  Soviet  leaders  are  painfully 
aware,  of  course,  that  by  opening  avenues 
for  legitimate  ethnic  expression  they  would 
court  the  risk  of  undermining  the  very  au- 
thoritarian system  on  which  their  nation  is 
run.  Yet,  by  falling  to  heed  the  demands  ot 
their  increasingly  restive  nationality  groups. 
the  men  in  the  Kremlin  are  courting  the 
equally  grave  risk  of  an  eventual  political 
explosion. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with 
many  of  my  colleagues  and  with  the 
free  people  of  the  Ukraine  and  their  de- 
scendants in  the  United  States  and  other 
nations,  in  marking  the  52d  anniversary 
of  the  proclamation  of  independence  of 
the  Ukrainian  National  Republic  and  the 
51st  anniversary  of  the  act  of  union 
under  which  all  Ukrainian  lands  were 
united  into  one  independent  and  sover- 
eign nation.  The  Independence  and  the 
act  of  union  were  proclaimed  in  Kiev, 
capital  of  the  Ukraine,  on  January  22, 
1918  and  1919,  respectively. 

It  is  now  more  than  75  years  since  the 
first  Ukrainians  came  to  the  State  of 
North  Dakota  and  they  were  followed  in 
later  years  by  refugees  from  Soviet  op- 
pression. These  industrious.  gaUant,  and 
patriotic  people  have,  through  the  many 
years  made  a  great  contribution  to  our 
State  and  Nation.  We  have  no  finer  group 

of  citizens.  ,    o*    i„ 

Dr  Anthony  Zukowsky  of  Steele, 
N  Dak.,  president  of  the  State  branch  of 
the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America.  Inc..  has  long  been  a  leader  In 
the  fight  for  Ukrainian  independence. 
I  am  indebted  to  him  for  the  following 
comments  on  the  history  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian fight  for  freedom: 

jANtJART    12.    1970. 

Hon.  Tom  Klxptt.. 
U.S.  Congressman, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dea«  CowoaBSSMAN  KLEPPE :  January  22nd 
wlU  mark  the  Sand  Anniversary  of  Proclama- 
tion of  Independence  of  Ukrainian  National 
Republic  and  61st  anniversary  of  the  Act  of 
Union,  whereby  aU  Ukrainian  lands  were 
united  Into  one  mdependent  and  sovereign 
Nation.  The  Independence  and  the  Act  of 
Union  wer«  procUlmed  in  Kiev.  Capital  of 
Ukraine  on  January  22,  1918  and  1919, 
respectively. 

The  Ukrainian  National  Republic  was  rec- 
ogrUised  by  a  number  of  foreign  governments 
IncludUig  that  of  Soviet  Russia.  The  latter. 
however,  almost  simultaneously  with  recog- 
niUon  declared  war  and  began  invasion  of 
Ukraine.  For  almost  31/2  years  Ukrainian 
people  waged  a  gallant  struggle  in  defense 
of  their  country,  alone  and  unaided.  The  free 
Ukraine  was  subdued  to  a  puppet  regime  of 
Sovlet-Soclallstlc  RepubUc. 

The  freedom  loving  people  of  Ukraine 
have  not  accepted  Soviet-Russian  domina- 
tion and  regardless  of  harsh  persecutions, 
artificial  famine  and  genocide  Russian  policy 
have  been  fighting  tot  reestablUhment  of 
their  Independence  by  all  means  accessible 
to  them  for  the  last  50  years.  During  World 
War  It  the  Ukrainian  people  organized  a 
powerful  underground  Ukrainian  Partisan 
Army  (U.P.A.).  which  fought  against  Nazi 
regime  and  against  the  Soviets  as  well. 

Stalin  and  Khrushchev  unleashed  bloody 


persecutions     and     reprisals     against     the 
Ukrainian  people  in  late  194D's. 

Relentless  and  severe  persecutions  of 
Ukrainians  continued  after  the  death  of 
Stalin  and  after  the  ouster  of  Khrushche".' 
from  the  top  leadership  in  the  Kremlin. 
Brezhnev-Kasygin  leadership  is  bent  on 
keeping  the  Soviet-Russian  empire  intact  by 
persecutions  and  deportations  of  Ukrainian 
youth,  studems,  scientists  and  Ukrainian  m- 
lellecluals. 

Recently  the  international  press  has  been 
provi.-ling  a  vast  amount  of  documentation 
of  the  suppression  of  Ukrainian  culture. 

Briefly,  the  Kremlin  rule  in  Ukraine  can  be 
described  as  follows;  Exploitation  of 
Ukraine's  economic  resources  for  the  benefit 
of  Moscow  and  its  imperialistic  ventures  :ii 
Asia.  Middle-East,  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica Genocide  and  systematic  deportation  of 
Ukrainians  to  central  Asia.  Arrest  and  triai.s 
of  Ukrainian  patriots  including  Ukrainian 
Communists  defending  freedom  of  their 
country. 

Persecutions  of  all  religions  in  Ukraine  and 
enforced  Russification  aiming  at  the  cultural 
and  linguistic  genocide  of  the  Ukrainian 
people. 

All  the  available  evidence  of  the  western 
observers  shows  that  the  ever-increasing 
tempo  of  repression  has  failed  to  intimidate 
the  Ukrainian  pyeople:  therefore,  the  Russian 
leadership  in  Kremlin  took  brutal  measure 
against  liberal  movement  In  Czechoslovakia. 
Since  Kremlin  leaders  were  convinced  the 
liberal  Ideas  of  Czechoslovakia  would  help 
Ukrainian  liberals  and  other  captive  Nations. 

Both  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  have  expressed  their 
concern  over  captive  non-Russian  nations 
in  the  USSR  by  enacting  the  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week  Resolution"  in  July  1959. 

The  American-Ukrainian  community  in 
our  State  and  in  the  Whole  United  States 
"Will  observe  the  forthcoming  52nd  Anniver- 
sary of  Ukrainian  Independence  and  51st 
anniversary  of  the  Act  of  Uruon  in  fitting 
celebration. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  52  years 
ago,  on  January  23.  1918,  a  land  became 
free,  and  a  magnificent  people  rejoiced 
that  dreams  harbored  for  himdreds  of 
years  had  been  realized.  That  land  was 
the  beautiful  Ukraine,  beloved  homeland 
of  more  than  40  million  people.  Today 
we  observe  the  anniversary  of  a  gloiious 
day  in  their  history. 

The  independence  celebrated  so 
proudly  on  that  January  day  proved 
fleeting,  for  the  Ukraine  was  soon  set 
upon  from  all  directions  by  those  covet- 
ous of  her  abundant  natural  resources 
and  strategic  geographic  location.  Ger- 
many and  Austria-Hungary  were  among 
the  first  to  invade,  installing  a  puppet 
ruler  to  oversee  the  land.  After  defeat  in 
the  war,  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 
withdrew,  leaving  a  power  vacuum  at 
once  filled  by  France.  Poland  Invaded  in 
an  attempt  to  annex  Ukrainian  land 
west  of  the  Dneiper  River.  White  Rus- 
sians and  Bolsheviks  turned  the  lovely 
little  land  into  a  bloody  battlefield.  Fi- 
nally, in  November  1922,  the  Ukrainians 
witnessed  the  sad  ending  to  a  chapter  in 
their  heroic  struggle  for  national  inde- 
pendence. Only  a  few  short  years  after 
their  magnificent  triumph,  they  were 
forced  to  bow  to  Russian  tyraimy. 

Yet,  through  all  the  dark  years  of  for- 
eign subjugation,  the  Ukrainian  people 
have  carefully  preserved  their  national 
heritage.  They  have  never  forgotten  that 
wonderful,  yet  fleeting  moment  of  inde- 
pendence. They  have  never  ceased  to 
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revere  the  words  of  the  po€'t  laureate  i>f 
the  Ukraine,  Taras  Shevchenko,  who 
pled  for  a  Ukrainian  national  leader  to 
arise,  who.  as  the  American  leader 
Geopue  Washin.eton,  would  bring  his 
people  out  of  bondat;e 

When  will  we  receive  our  W  i>luui;tMn.  with 
;i  ne*  ;(nd  rlijlit^rius  Inw  ■  And  rccene  hliii 
w."  will  some  d.i\  ' 

We  then  may  all  take  iiu>puation  fium 
the  wonderful  example  of  the  Ukrauuan 
people,  who  never  flinch  in  the  face  of 
adversity,  who  triumph  over  hardship, 
and  who  have  never  lost  Uieir  undyin;; 
will  to  be  free  On  this,  their  anniversaiv 
of  independence,  we  saJut«  them  and 
jom  with  them  in  Uie  prayer  that  they 
may  soon  realize  their  goal  of  freedom 
Mr.  COLLIER  Mr  Speaker  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for  this 
opportunity  to  protest  agaii^st  Commu- 
nist mipenalism  and  the  suppre.ssion  of 
God-«iven  human  rights  throuchout  the 
Soviet  Empire 

During  the  quarter  century  thai  has 
elapsed  since  World  War  II.  more  than 
60  nations  secured  their  independence  a.s 
the  British.  French.  Dutch,  and  Belgian 
empires  disintegrated.  Unfortunately,  the 
Ivypocritical  Soviet  Union  which,  along 
with  Its  tools  and  dupes  m  our  own 
country,  has  so  much  to  say  about  co- 
lonialism, has  not  jomed  with  its  Euro- 
pean neighbors  iii  relea-smg  subject  peo- 
ples from  the  yoke  of  imperialism 

While  hundreds  of  millions  of  Africans 
and  Asians  have  bt-en  released  from 
bondage  the  nearly  50  million  people  of 
Ukraine  continue  to  suffer  under  the 
tyranny  of  communism  This  reign  of 
terror,  which  be«an  under  Lenin  and 
continued  unabated  under  Stalin  and 
Khrushchev,  is  as  oppressive  as  ever  un- 
der the  present  Soviet  leaderslup 

Until  such  time  as  the  Kremlin  re- 
moves the  shackles  from  the  Ukrsunians. 
Ulhuaiuans,  Letts,  Esthonians,  and  other 
victims  of  Soviet  aggression,  we  ought  to 
turn  deaf  ears  to  prattle  about  the  mel- 
lowing Communists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  nation  which  fouKht 
against  German  national  socialism.  Ital- 
ian fascism,  Japanese  imperialism  to  di- 
rectly cooperate  in  any  way  with  inter- 
national communism  is  the  most  absurd 
sort  of  Inconsistency 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  the  people 
of  Ukraine,  along  with  their  fellow  co- 
lonialists, will  soon  join  the  ranks  of  free 
and  independent  peoples 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois  Mr  Speaker 
January  22  marked  the  52d  anniversary 
of  the  independence  of  the  Ukraine.  It  is 
appropriate  that  on  this  occasion  evei-y 
year  we  take  time  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
country  which  represents  freedom -loving 
people  throughout  the  world. 

Ukraine's  experience  as  a  free,  self- 
determining  country  from  1918  to  1920 
instilled  in  the  Ukrainian  people  a  dedi- 
cation to  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  a 
deep  desire  for  independence  that  has 
persisted.  The  spirit  of  the  Ukrainians 
should  be  an  inspiration  to  us  and  a 
reminder  of  the  struggle  that  other 
countries  are  enduring  to  achieve  the 
liberty  that  we  have  possessed  for  so  long. 

On  the  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  inde- 
pendence    we    wish    to   convey    to    the 


Ukrainian  people  our  concern  for  their 
weltaie  and  our  respect  for  their  many 
years  of  patient  efforts  to  restore  their 
independence 

Ml  ST  GERMAIN  Mr  Sj^eaker,  the 
rkrainians  are  one  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  of  the  Slavic  peoples  They  are 
known  also  as  one  of  the  most  indus- 
trious and  peace-loving  peoples  in  East- 
ern Europe,  even  thouch  they  have  not 
bfin  allowed  to  live  in  peace  The  reason 
for  thi.s  misfortune  is  that,  except  for  the 
happy  but  very  brief  period  of  independ- 
ence m  1918-20,  they  have  been  suffering 
under  the  alien  and  oppre.ssiv?  Russian 
'.  oki'  foi  more  than  three  centuries. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  centuiy 
th>  Ukiamians  were  able  to  maintain 
their  freedom  and  independence  aKainst 
the  on.slaughts  of  invading  Asiatic 
hordes  Then  in  the  year  1654  the  Ukrain- 
ian leaders  signed  a  treaty  with  the  czar 
of  Russia  by  which  they  meant  to  unite 
the  two  countries  Soon  these  leaders 
found  out  that  they  had  been  tricked  by 
the  Russian  czar,  the  wily  autocrat  suc- 
ceeded in  nullifying  the  terms  of  the 
compact  and  put  an  end  to  the  Ukraine's 
independence  Nearly  all  of  Ukraine's 
subsequent  misfortunes  seem  to  have 
stemmed  from  the  twisted  terms  of  that 
compact 

Under  the  czais  the  Ukrainians  were 
expected  to  abandon  their  traditional 
beliefs  and  national  aspirations  and  to 
lose  their  identity  in  a  merger  with  the 
more  numerous  Russian  people  The 
czarist  government  set  out  to  Russianize, 
by  compulsion  if  necessary,  all  Ukrain- 
ians Imperial  decrees  banned  the  use  of 
Ukrainian  as  an  ofSctal  language:  In 
.'-chools  the  teaching  of  that  language  was 
not  permitted,  and  the  whole  country 
wa.s  treated  as  a  colonial  adjunct  of  im- 
perial Russia 

Dunng  more  than  two  centuries,  how- 
e\er.  Russians  could  not  eradicate 
Ukrainian  nationalust  feelings  The  more 
oppressive  the  hand  of  the  Government, 
the  more  the  Ukrainians  resented  and  re- 
t)elled  against  their  overlords  As  a  re- 
sult. Ukrainian  nationalism  was  kept 
alive  and  became  a  powerful  force  in  the 
country  The  Idea  of  freedom  was  care- 
fully nurtured  in  the  people's  hearts. 
Finally,  some  250  years  later  when  the 
Ukrainians  had  Uie  chance  to  regain 
their  freedom,  they  seized  upon  it  and 
piixiaimed  their  national  independence 
on  Januai-y  22  1918  That  day  has  be- 
come a  momentous  landmark  in  mod- 
ern Ukrainian  history,  and  since  then  it 
has  been  celebrated  as  a  Ukrainian  na- 
tional holiday. 

The  republic  which  the  Ukrainian  lead- 
ers founded  52  years  ago  was  a  frail  and 
fragile  one  and  beyond  the  reach  of  aid 
from  sympathetic  friends  and  well-wish- 
ers It  was  surroimded  by  powerful  and 
dangerous  foes,  all  anxious  to  pounce 
upon  the  new  state  and  put  an  end  to 
us  existence  The  inevitable  took  place 
in  1920:  the  country  was  invaded  and 
overrun  by  the  Red  Army,  and  its  inde- 
pendence once  again  shattered  There- 
upon the  Ukraine  became  a  de  facto 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  so  it  re- 
mains to  this  day 

Communist  totalitarianism  has  turned 
Ukraine    into    a    vast    prison    camp   in 


which  more  than  45.000.000  freedom- 
loving  and  hard-working  Ukrainians  arc 
being  held  by  the  Kremlin.  There  being 
no  real  freedom,  the  people  are  not  even 
allowed  to  observe  their  Independence 
day  But  the  irrepressible  spirit  of  the 
i:krainian  people  refused  to  be  chained 
and  muffled;  the  people  retain  their  na- 
tional ideals  and  then  aspirations  to  rc- 
L-ain  national  indeiJendence 

On  the  52d  anniversary  observance  ol 
their  independence  day,  I  wish  the  gal- 
lant people  of  the  Ukraine  peace,  but 
al.so  fortitude  and  hope. 

Mr  FEIGHAN  Mr.  Speaker,  the  22d  of 
this  month  marked  the  52d  anniversary 
of  the  independence  of  the  Ukraine.  That 
day  IS  particularly  meaningful  to  those 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  who 
a.spire  to  see  freedom  and  national  in- 
dependence returned  to  the  iand  of  their 
origin  It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  we 
in  the  Congress  Join  in  tribute  to  the  47 
million  people  now  living  In  the  Ukraine 

The  Ukrainian  people  have  enjoyed 
only  brief  periods  of  independence  while 
enduring  centuries  of  struggle  against 
Russian  tyranny,  both  czarist  and  Com- 
munLst  The  period  1917-18.  which  we 
commemorate  today,  marked  a  break  in 
the  Russian  stranglehold  and  the  rebirth 
of  the  Ukraine.  The  Ukraine,  as  well  as 
other  non-Russian  territories,  estab- 
lished independent  governments  follow- 
ing the  fall  of  the  czarist  empire.  The 
Bolsheviks,  however,  moved  quickly  to 
seize  control  of  those  areas  and  the 
Ukraine,  along  with  the  others,  fell  under 
Communist  domination.  The  Ukraine 
w  ithstood  military  pressure  from  tlie  Red 
Army  for  3' 2  years,  but  could  not  stand 
alone  On  the  heels  of  the  victorious  Red 
Army  followed  an  indiscriminate  reinn 
of  terror. 

The  agony  of  Uie  Ukrainian  people 
under  Soviet  rule  reached  its  zenith  dur- 
ing the  period  of  Stalin's  forced  collec- 
tivization. When  It  became  evident  that 
the  Ukrainian  peasants  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  abandon  their  farms  and  enter 
the  collectives  by  means  of  persuasion. 
Stalin  resorted  to  mass  starvation.  In 
1932.  the  entire  year's  grain  reserve  of 
the  Ukraine  was  removed  from  the  coun- 
try by  Red  convoys.  It  is  estimated  that 
6  million  Ukrainians  died  In  the  famine 
that  resulted.  Political  terror  accompa- 
nied the  famine  and  80  percent  of  all  the 
Ukrainian  Intellectuals  were  liquidated 
under  Stalin's  purge. 

Even  today  Ukrainians  are  denied  free 
choice  of  their  Institutions  and  goveni- 
ing  bodies.  The  people  of  all  non-Russian 
territories  are  permitted  little  political 
expression,  even  though  they  constitute 
the  majority  of  the  population. 

National  consciousness,  however,  Is 
increasing  in  these  territories  and  is  par- 
ticularly evident  in  Uie  Ukraine.  Ukrain- 
ians known  that  tliere  territory  Is  eco- 
nomically self-sufficient.  They  are  in- 
tensely aware  of  their  distinguished  cul- 
tural heriUge.  They  object  to  Russifica- 
tion  and  economic  edicts  from  Moscow. 
The  result  is  a  resurgence  of  a  national- 
ism that  has  always  burned  beneath  the 
surface  of  Ukrainian  life. 

I  join  witli  all  Ukrainians  in  this  hope 
that  their  country  will  once  again  regain 
lUs  rightful  place  among  the  family  of 
nations. 


January  27,  1970 
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Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
pleasure  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
and  esteemed  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Honorable  Daniel  J.  Flood,  In 
commemorating  the  52d  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day. 

Unfortunately,  as  my  colleagues  know, 
this  independence  was  short  lived.  Short- 
ly after  Ukraine's  declaration  of  sover- 
eignty the  Soviet  Union  crushed  the  free 
Ukrainian  nation  and  reduced  It  to  a 
constituent  State  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

This  denial  of  the  right  to  self-deter- 
mination, exemplifying  as  it  did  the 
Soviet  policy  of  Imperial-colonialism, 
shocked  the  world.  It  is  a  deed  which 
still  causes  burning  Indignation  In  the 
hearts  of  all  freedom-loving  peoples,  par- 
ticularly the  loyal  sons  of  the  Ukraine. 

There  have  been  other  instances  of 
Soviet  imperialism  in  the  years  since  the 
fall  of  the  Ukraine,  most  recently  the 
Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia.  We  have  all 
commiserated  with  the  people  of  Czecho- 
slovakia as  the  reforms  which  they  won 
under  the  enlightened  regime  of  Alex- 
ander Dubcek  were  undermined  and 
ellmlnted.  Seeing  what  has  happened  In 
this  instance  has  demonstrated  to  us  once 
again  what  the  people  of  the  Ukraine 
have  suffered  for  52  years. 

Yet,  we  can  take  heart  in  reports  from 
the  Ukraine  of  people  speaking  out 
against  the  Soviet  totalitarian  regime. 
The  desire  for  freedom  remains  strong 
and  vibrant.  The  refusal  to  be  silent  pup- 
pets is  a  constant  threat  to  the  Soviet 
"masters." 

Thus,  though  It  is  discouraging  for  the 
loyal  sons  of  the  Ukraine  to  see  the  Soviet 
Union  continue  Its  totalitarian  control, 
they  do  not  give  up  hope.  They  hold  firm 
to  their  vision  of  a  homeland  free  and 
Independent. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  be 
blinded  by  the  actions  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  must  not  fail  to  see  that  the 
people  of  the  Ukraine  and  the  other  cap- 
tive nations  hopefully  benefit  most  from 
a  continued  thaw  in  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Continued  belligerence  will  beget  nothing 
more  than  continued  belligerence. 

It  was  this  belief  which  stimulated  the 
Johnson  administration  to  begin  its  pol- 
icy of  "building  bridges"  to  the  people 
of  Eastern  Europe.  The  same  belief,  I  am 
sure,  has  led  the  new  administration  to 
continue  and  even  enlarge  upon  this 
Ijollcy. 

I  firmly  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our 
Government  and  its  principle  of  indi- 
vidual dignity  represents  an  attractive 
and  revolutionary  Idea  to  the  oppressed 
peoples  of  the  world.  We  can  and  must 
communicate  this  idea  to  peoples  every- 
where. 

To  accomplish  this.  It  Is  essential  that 
we  nurture  the  channels  of  dialog  which 
we  have  already  opened  and  continue  to 
develop  new  ones,  such  as  the  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks  now  underway. 

Individual  freedom  Is  such  that  once 
it  has  been  tasted,  a  craving  for  It  devel- 
ops and  spreads — a  truth  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Czechoslovakia  are  demonstrating 
to  their  Soviet-dominated  leaders. 

The  fact  that  52  years  has  not  erased 
the  memory  of  and  the  thirst  for  inde- 
pendence in  the  people  of  the  Ukraine 


bears  further  witness  to  the  i>otency  of 
these  freedoms. 

Thus,  I  submit  that  we  must  not  place 
limits  on  the  avenues  of  approach  to  the 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe.  We  must  con- 
sistently apply  our  creative  energies  to 
developing  and  expanding  our  points  of 
contact  with  those  forced  to  live  under 
communism. 

The  ultimate  result  will  eventually  be 
a  greater  freedom  for  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  and  the  other  national  groups 
of  Eastern  Europe.  This  is  the  goal  to 
which  we  must  earnestly  dedicate  cur- 
selves  upon  this  anniversary  of  Ukrain- 
ian independence. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  Join  In  marking 
the  52d  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of 
independence  of  the  Ukraine.  The  years 
of  indep>endence  were  much  too  brief  and 
have  been  followed  by  too  many  years  of 
oppression  and  captivity. 

Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  and 
those  Ukrainians  still  held  captive  con- 
tinue to  nourish  the  will  for  an  indepen- 
dent Ukraine.  The  dream  of  1918  is  still 
alive,  both  here  and  Ln  the  homeland, 
but  our  support  in  this  House  can  help 
that  dream  to  flourish  and  grow  until 
the  day  when  the  dream  becomes  reality. 
This  Is  the  occasion  when  those  of  us 
who  have  spoken  and  acted  in  the  past 
for  a  free  Ukraine  can  renew  our  re- 
solve, and  those  who  are  new  to  the 
struggle  may  join  the  forces  of  liberty. 

We  have  seen  ample  evidence  in  the 
last  few  years  that  those  who  believe 
communism  is  mellowing  and  that  the 
system,  of  its  own  volition,  would  slowly 
relax  the  bonds  on  the  captive  nations 
are  mislead.  It  has  become  abundantly 
clear  that  communism  and  the  basic  hu- 
man freedoms  caimot  co-exist  in  the 
half  of  the  world  dominated  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Communist  masters,  sim- 
ply because  exercise  of  these  freedoms 
destroys  the  control  necessary  for  the 
continued  existence  of  a  Communist  gov- 
ernment. The  rechaining  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia stifled  the  hopes  that  Communist 
Russia  would  voluntarily  permit  a 
gradual  resurgence  of  free  speech  and 
dissenting  opinion. 

But  hope  of  anotlier  sort  is  still  alive 
in  the  captive  nations — the  hope  that 
the  spark  of  freedom  from  within  fed  by 
the  support  of  this  country  and  the  other 
free  nations  will  light  the  way  to  true  in- 
dependence from  the  Communist  mas- 
ters. 

This  support  is  our  charge  and  one 
which  we  in  the  House  should  meet. 

Last  October  I  was  deeplj'  honored  to 
receive  the  Shevchenko  Freedom  Award 
from  the  10th  annual  Congress  of 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  Descent  In  rec- 
ognition of  my  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
Ukraine's  freedom.  I  was  proud  and 
grateful  that  I  had  been  selected  to  re- 
ceive this  honor,  for  my  past  efforts,  but 
as  we  observe  the  52d  anniversary  of  the 
declaration  of  the  independence  of  the 
Ukraine.  I  would  like  to  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  my  efforts  and  those  of 
the  other  Members  of  the  House  will 
have  helped  restore  freedom  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Ukraine. 

'When  human  rights  are  restored  to 
the  Ukraine,  when  the  people  are  once 


again  free  to  determine  their  own  gov- 
ernment, and  when  all  the  captive  na- 
tions of  Europe  and  Asia  are  once  again 
imf  ettered,  then  we  can  all  take  greatest 
pride  that  free  men,  having  continued 
to  struggle  against  oppression,  have  pre- 
vailed. Then  honors,  with  their  finest 
flavor,  honors  for  successful  striving  will 
go  to  all  who  fought  for  freedom. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ukrainians  are  one  of  the  oldest,  most 
numerous  and  most  gifted  national 
groups  in  Eastern  Europe.  They  have 
been  among  the  bravest  who  have  fought 
for  their  individual  and  national  free- 
dom. For  centuries  they  have  suffered 
hardships  under  alien  regimes,  yet  they 
have  never  abandoned  their  aspirations 
to  be  free  and  indejiendent.  Under  the 
ruthless,  CEillous,  and  almost  inhuman 
Austrian  and  Russian  autocracies,  they 
managed  to  maintain  their  spirit  of  in- 
dependence and  many  of  their  cherished 
national  and  cultiu-al  traits.  They  never 
gave  up  the  struggle  to  free  themselves 
from  the  grip  of  foreign  regimes. 

For  centuries  their  sole  national  goal 
had  been  to  attain  national  political  in- 
dependence. And  in  1918  they  had  the 
chance.  When  the  Russian  autocracy  was 
overthrown  and  the  Austrian  monarchy 
was  about  to  share  a  similar  fate,  the 
Ukrainians  felt  free  to  declare  their  in- 
dependence. This  they  did  on  January  22, 
1918,  and  established  the  Ukrainian  Re- 
public. But  valiant  as  they  were,  they 
were  not  fortunate  and  powerful  enough 
to  preserve  it.  Before  they  had  a  chance  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  freedom,  they  foimd 
themselves  flghting  on  seversd  fronts — 
against  the  Poles  smd  Czechs,  and  of 
course  against  the  deadly  Russian 
Communists.  At  last  overwhelmed,  they 
surrendered  their  independence  and  their 
counti-y  to  the  Red  army  in  November 
1920.  That  was  the  untimely  end  of  the 
Ukrainian  Republic. 

Since  then  some  45,000.000  Ukrainians 
have  been  li\'ing  under  Communist 
totalitarian  tyranny.  Their  beloved 
homeland  has  become  a  vast  prison  camp 
where  they  have  not  much  more  free- 
dom than  people  in  prison.  But  these 
sturdy  and  stout-hearted  people  have 
not  given  up  their  hope  for  freedom  and 
independence,  and  on  this  observance  of 
their  independence  day,  let  us  all  hope 
that  they  attain  their  goal  in  their 
homeland. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  join  my  colleagues  In  saluting 
the  courageous  people  of  the  Ukraine 
whose  52d  anniversary  of  independ- 
ence occurred  on  January  22,  1970. 

The  State  of  Illinois  is  particularly 
fortunate  to  have  among  her  citizens 
a  sizable  number  of  Ukrainian-Ameri- 
cans who  have  contributed  so  much  to 
the  advancement  of  our  democratic 
ideals  and  our  American  way  of  life. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  many  of  the 
outstanding  UTcrainian-American  or- 
ganizations which  we  have  in  the  Chi- 
cago area  are  headquartered  in  the  Sev- 
enth Congressional  District  of  Illinois 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 
These  include: 

Ukrainian-American  Civic  Center, 
Inc..  845  North  Western  Avenue; 

Ukrainian-American  Club.  2234  West 
Chicago  Avenue; 
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Ukrainian -American  Publishing  If 
PnnUng  Co..  2315  West  Chicago  Avenue 

Ukrauiian-Amerlcan  Social  Club  of 
UNA.  2345  West  Chicago  Avenue; 

Ukrainian  Congress  Comnuttee  of 
America.  841  North  Western  Avenue; 

Ukrainian  National  Association — 
Lions,  2353  West  Chicago  Avenue; 

Ukrainian  Youth  Camping  Organiza- 
tion. Inc..  2116  West  Chicago  Avenue; 

Ukrainian  Book  Store.  2315  West  Chi- 
cago Avenue;  and 

Ukrainian  National  Museum.  2453 
West  Chicago  Avenue 

Over  the  years  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  firsthand  the  \aiioLL.s 
actiMUes  conducted  under  tlie  auspices 
of  these  organizations  and  I  am  tre- 
mendously impressed  with  their  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  the  cl\lc.  social, 
educational,  and  cultural  bfe  of  our 
community.  I  know  Uiat  in  the  years 
ahead  they  shall  continue  to  make  mean- 
ingful contributions  to  the  well-being  of 
all  of  the  people  in  our  community 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  entirely  fitting, 
therefore,  that  we  observe  here  in  the 
Congress  the  52d  anniversary  of  that 
eventful  day  in  1918  when  the  brave 
Ukrainians  declared  their  independence 
from  their  oppressors.  In  the  face  of  the 
dark  cloud  of  communism  and  over- 
whelming mihtary  opposition  by  the  Red 
Army,  the  valiant  Ukrainians  fought 
for  their  country  and  their  culture 
Through  their  unrelenting  and  tiie!c.'« 
efforts  and  their  devotion  to  the  sacred 
cause  of  Uberty.  the  Ukrainian  mde- 
pendence  endured  for  more  than  3  years 
However,  deprived  of  all  military,  eco- 
nomic, and  diplomatic  assistance  on  the 
part  of  the  Western  powers,  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  unfortunately  succumbed  to 
the  numerically  superior  forces  of  So- 
viet Russia 

Today,  communistic  totahtarianl.«^m 
reigns  m  the  Ukraine  but  the  dauntless 
Ukrainian  people  still  chng  to  their  na- 
tional idea'.s.  confident  that  one  day 
they  will  attain  their  goal  of  freedom, 
self-determination,  and  national  inde- 
pendence. 

On  this  important  occasion  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  Ukrainians  for  their 
steadfast  efforts  to  regain  their  freedom 
I  also  want  to  Join  my  coUeaeues  in  re- 
affirming our  belief  in  America's  his- 
toric commitment  to  the  principles  of 
freedom  and  self-dctcrmination  and  In 
expressing  our  hope  for  the  eventual 
peaceful  liberation  of  the  Ukrainian 
people 

Mr  MINISH  Mr  Speaker  on  Janu- 
ary 22.  the  52d  anniversary  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  Ukramian  National  Re- 
public was  commemorated  At  the  same 
time,  the  50th  anniversar>'  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  Act  of  Union  was 
marked,  wherein  Western  Ukraine  united 
with  the  Ukrainian  National  Repubhc 
into  one  independent  republic  of  the 
Ukrainian  people. 

These  armiversaries  are  important  as 
symbols  of  individualism  and  independ- 
ence to  all  people  suffering  under  re- 
pressive governments.  Here  is  an  ethnic 
group,  the  largest  in  Russia,  who  have 
borne  much  suffering  and  oppression  for 
the  last  half  century.  Nonetheless,  they 
remain  a  singular  people,  noted  for  their 
literary,    cultural,    and    Individualistic 


tradiuons.  Although  they  have  under- 
gone Russiflcation  and  centralization, 
they  yet  retain  Uieir  distinctive 
character. 

The  freedom  and  liberty  we  some- 
times take  for  granted  is  most  hard  won 
elsewhere  As  we  experience  it.  freedom 
is  not  mere  liberation  from  slavery  or 
iinprisonment  It  s  quite  more,  and  is 
characterized  by  a  feehng  of  freedom 
from  restraint. 

The  Ukrainian  people  have  not  en- 
joved  a  similar  privilege.  It  ls  therefore 
incumbent  on  us  to  appreciate  the  un- 
usual benefits  we  enjoy,  when  we  under- 
.>>tand  tliat  others  just  as  worthy  are  less 
favored.  Only  by  appreciating  and  utihz- 
ing  our  privileges  can  we  continue  to 
possess  tliem  Lake  the  Ukrainians,  we 
must  take  stock  of  our  heritage  in  order 
to  retain  it  This  is  the  lesson  we  can 
learn  from  a  prou*^  people  who  will  not 
yield  up  their  ind.viduality.  even  m  the 
face  of  overwhelming  odds.  Their  ex- 
ample is  inspir'ig.  and  behooves  us  to 
wish  them  eventual  success  in  their 
striving  for  the  dignity  and  liberation 
they  so  riclily  deserve. 

Mr  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  January 
22  marked  the  52d  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  tlie  Ukraine,  It  sliould 
be  uispirmg  to  all  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple to  see  the  unswerving  faith  and  hope 
of  tlie  Ukrainian  people.  Even  though 
tliey  are  today  bound  by  the  shackles  of 
godicss  oppressors,  tlie  Ukrainians 
bravely  commemorate  the  day  they  fi- 
nally realized  their  dream  of  independ- 
ence in  1918.  Today,  they  dream  aind  pray 
that  they  sliall  again,  some  day,  know 
the  joy  of  freedom  I  Jom  with  my  col- 
leagues ui  commendmg  all  Ukrainians 
for  their  undying  desire  for  freedom  to 
hve  and  worship  m  Uieir  own  way. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  familiar  with  the  tragic  lilstory  of 
tlie  Ukraine's  short-hved  Independence. 
It  was  torn  and  divided  by  Austrian, 
Polish,  and  Russian  interests  through 
much  of  the  19th  century,  the  collapse 
of  Europe's  old  order  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  First  World  War  save  the  Ukrain- 
ians a  chance  to  seize  tlieir  hberty. 

But  these  aspirations  were  quickly 
crushed.  As  Uie  Ukrainians  moved  to 
form  a  t;overnment.  the  Bolsheviks'  Red 
Army  occupied  Kiev.  The  Rada  had  pro- 
clauiied  "a  free  and  sovereign  "  Ukrain- 
ian Republic  on  January  22,  1918  Two 
years  later  tins  dream  had  been  shat- 
tered 

So  today  as  tJie  House  of  Representa- 
tives pauses  to  mark  tlie  52d  anniver- 
sary of  Ukrainian  independence,  we  can 
be  certain  no  siiialar  ceremony  is  being 
observed  by  the  Soviet  Parliament  This 
ancient  people  wliich  traces  its  history 
as  a  nation  back  to  Uie  ninth  century 
does  not  itself  have  tlie  privilege  of 
marking  its  glorious  history. 

The  Russians  would  have  us  believe 
that  all  is  well  with  their  captive  na- 
tions. These  Soviet  masters  would  say 
that  the  freedom-lovmg  Ukrahiians 
thrive  and  grow  strong  under  tlieir 
domination  Well  I  have  Just  returned 
from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  a 
brief  visit  to  the  Ukrame  and  I  can  say 
with  authority  this  is  not  so. 

The  Ukrainian  people  are  not  content 
under    the    Jackboot    of    their    Ru.ssian 


master  and  the  Russians  know  this,  stis- 
pect  and  watch  everyone. 

I  spent  2  days  in  the  Ukraine  in  late 
November  aa  part  of  a  longer  week's 
visit  to  Russia.  I  went  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  to  prepare  myself  for  the  31st 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Committee  for  EXiropean 
Migration  at  Geneva,  where  I  was  the 
majonty  representative  of  a  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  delegation. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  pressure  to 
leave  Eastern  Europe  remains  high. 
People  are  eager  to  migrate  to  the  West 
and  all  one  needs  see  to  confirm  this 
for  himself  are  the  emigrant  camps  and 
lodges  around  Vienna,  which  I  also  vis- 
ited Peoples  happy  with  their  lot  and 
tiieir  governments  do  not  flee  their 
homelands.  It  is  now  nearly  two  decades 
since  the  great  post  World  War  Euro- 
pean migrations  and  people  continue  to 
flock  to  the  West  whenever  they  can. 

In  Ru.ssia,  there  was  little  official  en- 
thusiasm for  my  visit  to  the  Ukraine. 
After  getting  the  grudging  consent  of 
the  bureaucrats  and  after  spending  most 
of  Thanksgiving  Day  in  the  Moscow  Air- 
r)ort,  I  finally  enplaned  for  Kiev.  In  Kiev, 
the  marshmallow  wall  went  up  again.  My 
intourist  guide  and  most  officials  were 
not  eager  for  me  to  talk  with  the  people 
of  tlie  Ukraine  They  prefer  Western  visi- 
tors to  spend  their  time  in  museums  and 
staring  at  monuments.  Human  contact 
was  dLscouraged,  Clear  efforts  were  made 
to  keep  me  from  seeing  living  Institutions 
and  how  people  lived. 

In  Kiev,  I  managed  to  visit  two  typical 
apartments.  Both  were  small  and  their 
floor  plans  were  identical.  One  apartment 
was  occupied  by  four  persons.  Finally.  I 
also  was  able  to  convince  my  Russian 
hosts  to  permit  me  a  day's  outing  to 
Uman.  some  132  miles  south  of  Kiev.  At 
first  I  was  told  that  tlie  roads  were  im- 
passable. 

The  roads,  of  course,  were  not  impass- 
able. The  lughway  is  a  fine  concrete  rib- 
bon, which  passes  through  some  of  the 
most  primitive  hamlets  an  Industrialized 
society  could  produce.  The  hamlets  are 
without  electricity,  rudimentary  plumb- 
mg.  paved  streets,  and  the  like. 

Tlie  point  is  simply  that  the  Russians 
have  not  allowed  the  Ukrainians  full 
parity  in  tlie  economic  life  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  that  was  obviously  what  the  appa- 
ratchiks were  eager  to  conceal. 

A  State  Department  officer  tells  of 
being  approached  in  Kiev  by  a  Ukrainian 
interested  only  finally  in  a  brief  conver- 
sation about  the  officers  camera.  When 
the  Ukrainian  left  he  was  followed  by  two 
men.  almost  certainly  from  the  Russian 
Secret  Service.  The  most  irmocent  con- 
versation on  a  public  street  Ls  suspect. 
The  Russians  obviously  do  not  trust  the 
Ukrainians — and  probably  for  good  rea- 
son. 

The  lessons  of  Hungary  and  Czecho- 
slovakia are  clear.  The  Russian  world  is 
not  monolithic.  The  Soviets  cannot  domi- 
nate foreign  peoples  with  their  own  na- 
tional traditions  and  cultures  indefinitely. 

Each  man  must  be  his  own  master.  It 
is  52  years  since  the  Ukrainians  declared 
their  independence  and  some  50  years 
smce  it  was  stolen  from  them.  This  is  a 
mere  trace  in  the  history  of  man.  The 
Russians  know   and  fear  this  and  the 
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Ukrainians  wait  and  watch  for  their 
chance  to  seize  their  independence  once 
again 


X 


.^DDI'^ONAL   RESPONSES   TO   EDU- 
CATIONAL QUESTIONNAIRES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  tMr,  Perkins)  is 
I  ocognized  for  30  minutes 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  each 
of  the  four  proceeding  legislative  days,  I 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  re- 
sponses from  local  school  officials  to  a 
questionnaire  on  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  These 
statements  and  responses  appear  on  the 
following  pages  of  the  RECORti:  beginning 
on  page  284,  January  20;  page  644, 
January  21;  page  761.  January  22;  and 
page  1033.  Januaiy  26. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  extend  my  deep 
appreciation  to  all  the  school  superin- 
tendents and  administrators  at  the  local 
level  for  their  cooi>eration  in  this  survey. 
The  rate  of  return  has  been  far  beyond 
what  was  expected,  and  what  Is  usually 
the  case  with  surveys  such  as  this.  The 
number  of  responses,  and  the  speed  with 
which  they  were  returned,  indicate  em- 
phatically the  urgency  with  which  local 
school  officials  regard  the  subject  of  the 
survey — that  is,  their  evaluation,  sub- 
stantiated with  hard  fact  and  statistics, 
of  the  effectiveness  of  title  I  of  ESEA, 
and  their  plea  for  more  adequate  and 
timely  funding. 

Today  I  will  include  In  the  Record 
additional  responses  received  between 
noon  yesterday  and  today.  As  I  have 
mentioned  in  the  past,  this  information, 
which  is  being  received  on  a  daily  basis, 
is  the  most  current  information  on  title  I 
programs  upon  which  an  evaluation  can 
be  made. 

As  we  near  the  vot«  on  the  veto  action 
by  the  President,  perhaps  it  would  be 
helpful  to  review  the  results  and  findings 
of  the  questionnaire.  When  one  rereads 
the  hundreds  of  responses  we  have  re- 
ceived. It  becomes  abundantly  clear 
that  title  I  funds  are  effectively  and 
dramatically  being  employed  to  make 
significant  improvements  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children. 

The  response  which  I  will  include 
from  the  school  superintendent  of  the 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict, exmplifies  a  sentiment  being  ex- 
pressed almost  universally: 

We  regard  our  present  Title  I  programs  as 
very  effective.  Each  year,  as  we  have  gained 
additional  know-how  in  education,  our  pro- 
grams have  become  more  elTective  and  our 
eviiluaUoD  results  clearly  show  this. 

Last  week,  some  concern  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  returning  question- 
naires did  not  contain  statistical  data  to 
document  the  favorable  evaluations  by 
local  school  officials  of  title  I  activities. 
It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  these 
evaluations  have  now  been  fully  docu- 
mented and  justified  by  the  statements 
and  information  received  from  State 
departments  of  education  within  the  last 
day  or  two,  information  containing  hard 
statistical  evidence  of  improvement  In 
basic  skills,  such  as  reading  and  math. 


A  telegram  received  from  the  Minne- 
sota State  Department  of  Education  was 
not  received  in  time  to  be  included  in 
yesterday's  Insert.  The  telegram  con- 
tained data  from  a  random  sampling  of 
the  350  Minnesota  school  districts  serv- 
ing title  I  children  in  reading  projects. 
The  results,  which  are  still  tentative, 
show  that  out  of  the  12.237  students 
tested,  1.7  percent,  or  207  students, 
gained  2  years  or  more  in  reading;  22.9 
percent,  that  is  close  to  3.000  students. 
showed  gains  from  1  to  2  years;  and 
5,885.  or  48.1  percent,  students  fell  into 
the  category  of  aalnina  between  6  and 
9  months. 

Or  let  us  review  information  just 
brought  to  my  attention  regarding  the 
effectiveness  of  title  I  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Schools.  A  survey  was  made  of 
title  I  schools  with  both  fourth  and  sixth 
grades.  There  were  12  such  schools  In- 
volved in  the  study.  A  study  of  the  fourth 
s<rade  reading  scores  in  the  school  year 
1966-67  showed  that  one  school  was 
above  the  national  norm,  four  were  near 
or  at  the  national  norm,  and  seven  were 
t>elow  the  national  norm.  A  survey  2 
years  later,  in  the  academic  year  1968-69, 
of  the  same  students  when  they  were  in 
the  sixth  grade,  shows  a  significant  shift 
upward.  While  In  1966-67,  seven  schools 
registered  below  the  national  norm,  in 
1968-69.  only  two  schools  fell  into  this 
category.  Ten  In  1968-69,  as  compared 
to  four  in  1966-67,  were  near  or  at  the 
national  norm  level. 

A  summary  of  instructional  activity  in 
Kentucky  under  title  I  was  just  received 
this  morning,  and  I  should  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  certain  of  the  results 
reported. 

In  one  program,  out  of  243  students 
tested  in  grades  1-6,  57  pupils  gained  an 
average  of  1.6  years  in  reading  achieve- 
ment, 31  average  2.2  years.  Average  daily 
attendance  increase  by  4  percent  for 
target  groups. 

In  another  program,  424  students  hi 
grades  3-12  showed  an  average  gain  of 
1.1  years  in  reading  activity;  teacher- 
parent-pupil  survey-,  Indicate  positive 
attitudes. 

Out  of  164  students  in  grades  3-7  in 
still  another  program,  94  scored  above 
the  average  expected  gain. 

Out  of  895  students  in  grades  1-12.  part 
of  another  activity,  456  students  gained 
an  average  of  .1  year  above  expectations; 
220  gained  .2  year  more  than  was  ex- 
pected; 150  gained  an  average  of  .3  years 
above  expectations.  The  group  attend- 
ance Increased  by  2.6  percent. 

In  another  school,  the  report  states 
that  339  of  505  students  tested  achieved 
above  average  expectations.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  target  groups  behind  1 
year  in  reading  was  reduced  by  31.  and 
the  number  2  years  behind  reduced  by 
78. 

With  these  reports,  it  is  clear  that,  in 
conjunction  with  the  statements  of  89 
j>ercent  or  more  of  all  the  respondents  to 
the  questiormaire,  title  I  is  effective  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  educationally  dis- 
advantaged students. 

My  inquiries  disclose  almost  without 
exception  that  the  only  serious  problem 
related  to  program  effectiveness  is  that  of 
funding.  There  Is  widespread  and  deep 


concern  registered  over  the  timing  and 
level  of  financing.  Such  statements  as: 
"inadequate  funding  is  the  cost  of  lim- 
ited effectiveness  in  this  district,"  "in- 
adequate funding  is  the  greatest  obstacle 
in  reaching  more  disadvantaged  students 
and  reaching  them  more  emphatically," 
■  any  limited  effectiveness  is  due  to  in- 
sufficient funding."  "inadequate  funding 
is  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  path  of 
more  effectively  reaching  the  disadvan- 
taged. "  "adequate  funding  is  essential  to 
provide  comprehensive  and  quality  pro- 
grams." "inadequate  funding  has  been  a 
real  problem  because  we  lose  key  people 
in  any  cutback."  are  the  types  of  state- 
ments whicli  appear  on  virtually  every 
questionnaire. 

Today  and  tomorrow,  as  we  give  final 
consideration  to  our  action  regarding  the 
Presidential  veto,  we  must  recognize  that 
H.R.  13111  will  not  permit  any  great  for- 
ward movement  in  title  I  but  it  will  sim- 
ply restore  programs  to  their  operating 
levels  of  1968. 

I  sincerely  wish  we  were  going  to  have 
an  opportunity  tomorrow  to  cast  a  vote 
on  a  proposal  which  calls  for  investing 
billions  of  dollars  in  education  to  assist 
in  meeting  the  still  unmet  needs  In  urban 
and  rural  education.  Clearly  tliis  is  not 
the  case,  Mr.  Speaker.  Positive  action 
tomorrow,  regrettably  will  not  result  in 
tlie  investment  in  education  which  is 
obviously  needed.  Positive  action  tomor- 
row does  mean,  however,  that  Yakima, 
Wash.,  may  be  able  to  carry  out  their 
planned  summer  program  for  migrant 
and  other  disadvantaged  children  which 
they  say  in  their  questionnaire  is  now 
pigeonholed,  because  of  a  lack  of  funds; 
or  it  may  mean  the  restoration  of  two 
title  I  programs  which  the  Corning,  N.Y.. 
school  system  reports  they  had  to  termi- 
nate in  fiscal  year  1960;  one  an  elemen- 
tary home  school  counselor  program  and 
the  second,  a  program  of  special  help  in 
math  and  reading  at  the  elementary 
.school  level. 

Response    of     Willabd     A.     Canode,    Yuma 
Union  High  School  District,  Yuma,  Ariz. 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer.  620. 

What  Is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  9-12? 

Answer.  3049. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  1 
grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  27.031,  1969  25.934,  1970  22.- 
727, 

Wha;  additional  funds,  if  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding''  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:   1970  $6000,  1971  $6000. 

In  your  Judgement,  do  you  believe  th.it 
the  Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  o!  educationally  disadvantaged 
rhUdren? 

Answer:  Programs  can  be  developed  which 
perhaps  determine  whether  these  students 
remain  in  school  or  not. 

Do  Tou  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  ed-.'.cationally  dlsadvant.Tged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Recent  hearings  in  W;ishlngton  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
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funds  contaliiwl  la  the  HEW  ApprnprlaUon 
B:!l  Iwcause  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  re.iehlng  the  dlsadvajiiaged  cvwi- 
templ.ited  under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief 
comments  un  Uiese  contentions  would  be 
rtpprecl.ited 
Comment : 

YvM\  High  School. 
yu'ua.  Arte  ,  January  21.  li)70 
Mr    Carl  D  PmKrNS. 

Chairman  ConimiUee  on  Eiuration  and  La- 
bor 
Di.\a  Mr  Perkins  AtUMnp'.ing  to  e^t.lb- 
l.^h  program  requirements  which  are  In- 
tended to  regulate  the  funding  of  Title  I 
project."!  c:innot  be  done  on  a  nation  wide 
b.isls  Providing  ior  Uie  needs  the  problems, 
or  the  UeKires  of  the  Negro  or  Mexican  child 
in  New  York  City  cannot  be  handled  In  the 
same  manner  as  for  the  .N'eitro  or  Mexican 
student  Ln  Yuma,  Arizona  I  ha.e  worked 
for  the  past  four  years  as  director  of  summer 
school  for  the  Yuma  Union  High  School 
District,  eighty  to  elghty-tive  per  cent  of  the 
C06LS  have  been  met  by  our  Title  1  allocation 
There  has  been  no  con.structlon  or  capital 
outlay  from  these  funds;  money  has  been 
used  fi>r  sal-irles,  supplies,  and  transporta- 
tion. If  the  Yuma  Union  High  School  Dis- 
trict were  to  receive  added  funds,  these 
funds  would  be  used  to  Increase  the  course 
offering  and  to  hold  down  the  class  load  in 
hopes  that  more  might  be  accomplished  Our 
opportunity  to  enroll  the  disadvantaged  stu- 
dent and  to  work  on  his  attitude  toward 
school  and  hlmse'.f  Is  much  greater  than  it 
would  be  in  a  large  community  Placing  the 
same  restriction  or  regulations  on  both 
groups  would  certainly  handicap  one 

I  have  r*ad  several  articles  which  hive 
been  critical  of  the  extravagant  use  of  Title 
I  funds.  The  men  in  Congress  must  have  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  mail  challenging  what 
John  Q  Public  might  call  Federal  waste  Any 
program  as  extensive  as  Title  I.  will  en- 
counter problems  from  time  to  time  Not 
every  State  agency  will  have  the  same  kind 
of  problems  to  solve  If  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  had  the 
time  to  visit  In  the  outlying  areas  and  to 
observe  successful  programs  In  operation.  I 
am  sure  they  would  be  proud  of  the  ac- 
complishments One  failure  d  «.-n  l  make  a 
catastrophe— one  success  d  *sn  t  make  a 
bonanza  Our  project  In  Yuma  Arizona  has 
grown  each  year  more  of  the  students  that 
we  really  need  tt)  rea<-h  are  becoming  a  part 
of  the  program  I  am  unable  to  estimate  the 
number  of  students  who  have  remained  in 
school  until  graduation  as  *  result  of  our 
sununer  schix)l  ofTering  At  the  end  of  each 
summer  schof>l  from  eight  to  fifteen  students 
have  received  their  diplomas  I  am  quite  sure 
that  none  of  -Jieee  students  would  have  re- 
turned to  h:^h  school  f  >r  a  full  semester  had 
this  opportunity  been  unavailable  I  can  not 
even  estimate  the  number  of  students  who 
have  been  able  to  graduate  with  their  class 
as  a  result  of  having  made  up  required 
credits  through  this  summer  school  program 
At  Yuma  High  School  we  feel  the  dollar  and 
cents  value  of  the  money  spent  has  been 
redeemed  a  hundred  times  over  by  those  who 
ha\c    participated   in   our   summer   program 

Sincerely. 

W*««F.v  P    Conrad, 

Aisutant  Prtncipal. 

Response  or  W  Ooie  Wright.  Siterivteno- 
i>rr  or  Schools.  Long  Be.*ch.  Calif 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benofttting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer     3.118 

What  U  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grade.s  K-12' 

Answer    71,591 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
1  grant  in  e.ich  of  the  following  hscal  year^'' 

Answer  1968  »1.388,356,  1969  11087  437. 
1970  $745  275 

What  addiuonal  fundi,  if  any,  could  you 


etTectlvely  ap!)ly  to  your  Title  I  progr mis  In 
hscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  lundiag''  In  h.scal   year   1971.' 

Answer.  197u»J98,110    1971  •!  l-'54.725. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  Uiat  the 
Title  I  pri^-rams  .ire  needed  to  meet  the 
special  need-s  of  edioatlonally  disadvantaged 
children' 

Answer    .see  att.iched  letter 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
crams  as  ettecllve  in  meeting  special  educ.i- 
uon  needs  of  educationally  dls.idv. imaged 
children? 

Answer     See  attached  letter 

Recent  hearings  m  Washington  disclo.sed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  grc.itest 
obstacle  in  the  p.ith  or  more  etTectlvely  re.ich- 
ing  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  contend 
lh.it  *e  cannot  effectively  uulue  extra  funds 
contained  in  the  HKW  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
cau.>e  the  funds  are  being  ml.sdlrected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
pl.\ted  under  Title  I  fc.SKA  Your  brief  com- 
ment.s  on  these  contentions  would  be  appre- 
c  1.1  ted 

Comment    St'e  attached  letter 

Long  BtMH  Unihid  Schihil  Dis- 
trict.   Orrui  or  the  sli'irin- 
tendent. 
Long  BracH.  Calif.  January   ;i,    I!170. 
Hon    Carl   D    F»erkins, 

C'lairman.   House   Commiffre   on    EducaUon 
and  Labor.  Raybum  House  Office  Build- 
ing. Wasnmgtvn   D  C 
Dear  Su:    Thank  you   for  your  question- 
naire  concerning   Title    I    ESEA    funds.    We 
welccme    this    opptirtunlty    to    respond.    We 
have   answered   the   first    four   questions   on 
the  form  and  will  address  ourselves  to  each 
of  the  remaining  ones  In  order  below 

We  emphatically  believe  that  Title  I  pro- 
grams are  needed  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
educationally  disadvantaged  children.  Such 
programs  are  essenual  if  we  are  to  bring 
these  children  up  to  a  level  where  they  can 
compete  with  their  peers  who  come  from 
ni(  re  advantaged  homes  Compen.^atory  edu- 
cation requires  extra  materials  and  personnel 
to  provide  the  individualized  instruction 
required 

We  regard  our  present  Title  I  programs  as 
very  effective  Each  year  as  we  have  gained 
additional  "know  hoW  In  educating  dis- 
advantaged pupils  our  programs  have  be- 
come more  effective,  and  our  evaluation  re- 
sults clearly  show  this  Our  greatest  handicap 
has  been  the  conUnual  annual  reductions  in 
funds  we  have  suffered 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  lack  of  funding  Is 
our  greatest  obstacle  to  more  effective  edu- 
cation for  disadvantaged  pupils  All  of  the 
funds  in  Umg  Beach  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict are  going  for  educational  programs 
for  disadvantaged  pupils  Minimal  amounts 
of  Title  I  funds  are  as-slgned  to  administra- 
tive cc*is.  and  substantial  district  effort  is 
helping  to  iupp<jrt  necea.-,ary  indirect  costs. 
We  believe  that  there  is  some  misdirection 
of  funds  at  the  5tate  level  In  terms  of  for- 
mulas used  It  seems  to  us  that  with  our 
large  urban  area  problenvs  we  are  being 
assigned  too  small  an  amount  to  carry  on  an 
adequate  program  For  example,  our  AFDC 
count  13  low  as  pre.sently  figured,  but  we 
have  many  lo*  income  and  poverty  level  chil- 
dren not  reached  by  any  program  Extra 
funds  passed  now  In  the  HEW  Appropriations 
Bill  can  be  effectively  used  for  summer  pro- 
grams and  the  employment  of  additional 
teacher  aides  for  more  individualized  instruc- 
tion Of  course,  we  would  have  lo  say  that 
the  earlier  we  get  funds  the  more  effective 
our  program-s  can  be 

Aga.n.  many  tt.ank^  fi  r  this  opportunity  to 
express  our  thoughts  We  are  appreciative  of 
the  continued  Interest  and  effort  that  you 
have  devoted  to  public  education  If  we  can 
be  of  further  help,  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
let  us  know 

Sincerely  yours. 

W    OotE  Wright, 
Sui>ertntendent  of  Sc/loo/^. 


RrspoNSE  or  Lar«t  J.  Sisruo    DniECTOk  or 

SPECIAL       PmoJECTS,       jEmasoN       Paxish, 

Gretna.   La 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benehttlng  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer    2.502 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K- 12' 

Answer;  63  210 

What  was  Uie  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grain   In   each  of   the   following   fiscal   years' 

Aiisuer  19«ia.  $810,447.62:  1969.  $732,817  64; 
1970.  $584,006  00 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
hscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding''  In  hscal  year  1971? 

Answer     1970.  $1  million;   1971.  $2  million 

I  feel  that  you  should  be  aware  of  the 
following  discrepancy  In  Title  I  funding; 
Title  I  funds  are  allocated  on  the  number  of 
aisad\antaged  students  residing  In  a  school 
district  during  the  year   1960. 

Jetferson  Parish  which  is  a  part  of  the 
Greater  New  Orleans  Metropolitan  Area  is 
<>xp)erlenclng  a  tremendous  population 
growth  Prom  1960  to  1968  our  population  has 
increased  from  208.769  to  314.900;  a  gain  of 
50  8',    and  this  growth  Is  continuing. 

The  following  data  indicates  our  school 
growth  since  1960; 


1960 

1969 

Incitasc 

*hile   ...   

fiegiu. 

24.525 
7.120 

50,010 

13.200 

2i.«i 
'  6.  UU 

ToUl  .    . 

31,645 

'63.210 

31.b65 

>  Thete  students  >rt  enrolled  in  51  ol  Iht  70  jclwolv 
These  students  are  enrolled  m  7U  schools. 

In  .addition  to  the  above  data,  there  are 
approximately  thirty  thousand  students  in 
our  private  and  parochial  schools  and  ap- 
proximately ten  thousand  educables  not  en- 
rolled  in  any  school.  Thus  our  total  school 
district  student  population  Is  approximately 
one  hundred  and   five  thousand. 

The  Jefferson  Parish  School  System  Is  com- 
pletely desegregated  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
have  gone  beyond  the  court's  ruling  In  order 
Ui  maintain  stability 

Since  1965  when  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  was  approved  by  Con- 
gre.s.s,  our  Title  I  allocation  has  continuously 
decrea.sed  while  our  student  population  has 
coulinuou'ily  Increa-sed.  The  low-income  peo- 
ple who  lived  in  the  rural  counties  or  par- 
ishes In  the  late  fifties,  have  since  moved  to 
the  Metropolitan  areas  Yet,  the  rural  areas 
continue  to  receive  the  monies  for  students 
they  no  longer  have  For  your  personal  edifi- 
cation, there  are  some  parishes  In  Louisiana 
whaee  total  school  population  Is  less  than  the 
enrollment  of  our  minority  group;  yet.  they 
continue  lo  receive  more  Title  I  funds  than 
we  do   I  consider  this  to  be  a  gross  inequity 

Each  year  we  are  advised  by  HEW  ofBctals 
to  concentrate  our  efforts  and  provide  serv- 
ices to  fewer  children  This  means  that  many 
of  our  (public)  deprived  students  even 
though  their  needs  are  the  same  never  re- 
ceive ser\lces  1  feel  that  this  Is  not  a  fair 
and  demcx-ratic  procedure  to  follow,  espe- 
cially when  we  are  required  to  provide  serv- 
ices to  the  parochial  and  private  school 
students  regardless  of  their   family   Income 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  progr.ims  are  needed  to  meet  the 
-peclal  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children  ' 

Answer  Title  I  programs  are  definitely 
needed  lo  meet  the  special  needs  of  the 
educatlon;illy  disadvantaged  students.  Since 
our  school  system,  as  well  as  many  others 
m  the  nation.  Is  suffering  from  financial 
diffSruHies.  we  cannot  afford  the  special  pro- 
grims  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
educationally  disadvantaged  Our  system  has 
recognized    the   special    needs   of    these   siu- 
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dents  and  have  supported  all  program*  In 
Title  I  which  seek  to  meet  these  needs; 
however,  we  would  be  unable  to  fund  these 
projects  without  the  additional  monies  pro- 
vided by  ESEA  Title  I. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
prams  as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Emphatically  yes — with  the  small 
appropriations  which  we  now  receive,  we  can 
prove  that  our  programs  have  been  effective 
in  enhancing  the  educational  opportunity 
of  deprived  children  This  proof  is  evident  In 
our  Title  I  evaluation.  However,  you  must 
realize  that  we  are  dealing  with  children 
who  are  not  only  educationally  disadvan- 
taged but  also  culturally  disadvantaged. 
Thus,  there  are  both  tangible  and  Intangible, 
easily  measured  and  not  so  easily  measured, 
factors  which  must  be  considered  and  recon- 
ciled. This  reconciliation  requires  time  and 
patience;  therefore.  Judgments  cannot  be 
made  In  brief  time  spans. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  BUI 
because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  1  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  We  agree  with  the  disclosure 
that  Inadequate  funding  is  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle In  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  As  we  have  pointed 
out,  our  Title  I  allocations  have  decreased 
yearly  while  our  student  population  baa  In- 
creased yearly.  Therefore,  we  cannot  reach 
all  disadvantaged  children  as  long  as  this 
Inequitable  policy  continues. 

As  for  the  contention  that  some  funds  are 
being  misdirected,  I  would  suggest  that  you 
request  from  the  Individuals  complaining 
that  they  point  out  the  school  districts  which 
are  misusing  the  funds  and  that  these  indi- 
viduals be  advised  that  unless  they  comply, 
there  funds  will  be  discontinued.  I  do  not 
feel  that  It  is  Just  to  penalize  all  school  dis- 
tricts because  possibly  one  or  two  school  sys- 
tems are  not  complying  with  the  guidelines 
as  set  down  by  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  This  follows  the  peda- 
gogical theory  that  you  do  not  punish  the 
entire  class  because  one  student  misbehaves. 
I  feel  that  this  theory  is  apropos. 

Response  or  Robert  R.  Wheeleh.  Assistant 
Superintendent,  School  District  or  Kan- 
sas CriT,  Mo..  January  27.  1970 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  9.955 

What  Is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-137 

Answer:  63.728. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $1,927,025,  1969  $1,750,566, 
1970  $1,577,988. 

What  additional  funds,  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs 
in  fl.scBl  year  1970  over  ai.d  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  none,  1971  none.  If  the 
present  trend  Is  continued,  there  will  prob- 
ably be  a  lower  level  ol  funding. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children' 

Answer:  Yes,  although  the  level  of  present 
support  is  too  small  to  support  programs 
which  will  meet  major  needs  with  the  degree 
of  Intensity  required. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
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tlon  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Only  partially,  because  the  fund- 
ing Is  too  small  to  effectively  treat  all  needs. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively  leach- 
ing  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
cause the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and  ere 
not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contemplated 
under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  comaients  on 
these  contentions  would  be  appreciated. 

Comment:  There  may  be  some  instances  of 
the  misdirection  of  funds.  By  and  large,  how- 
ever, the  money  does  reach  the  children  for 
whom  It  is  Intended.  It  may  be  beneficial, 
though,  to  put  heavier  emphasis  on  direct 
instructional  measures. 

Response  of  W.  J.  DePelice,  Superintendent, 

Latoubchb    Parish    School    Board,    Thi- 

bodaux.  La.,  January  27,  1970 

How  many  children  In  yoiu-  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  660  children.  (Only  3.14-6  of  21,024 
ADM  in  the  district.) 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  ADA  20,078  (17329  pubUc;  and 
2,249  parochial.)  ADA  95.5^0  of  21,024  ADM. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $430,734,  1969  $388,072,  1970 
$315,232. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  alx>ve  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  $185,000  (limited  because 
half  the  fiscal  year  passed),  1971  $385,000  (II 
we  could  know  and  plan  In  advance) . 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  Iselleve  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Tes.  The  disadvantaged  need  more 
individualized  Instruction  in  smaller  groups, 
and  this  Is  too  expensive  for  local  educational 
agencies  alone. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  sp>eclal  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Tes,  for  the  660  children  now  bene- 
fitting from  our  Title  I  program.  With  more 
funds,  we  could  help  many  more  disadvan- 
taged children  who  need  special  help. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con. 
templated  under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  Eighty  per  cent  (80'';  )  of  our 
1970  ESEA  Title  I  grant  Is  being  used  to  em- 
ploy 35  additional  teachers  who  provide 
remedial  instruction  for  660  educationally 
deprived  children  in  14  target  area  public 
schools  and  In  3  parochial  schools.  This 
only  helps  about  half  of  the  disadvantaged 
w^ho  need  special  educational  programs.  If 
our  grant  was  Increased  to  $700,000,  we  could 
use  the  additional  funds  effectively  in  In- 
structional programs  for  a  larger  number  of 
disadvantaged  children. 


Response  or  Melvin  O'Connell,  Supervising 
Principal,  Ashlet-Sucab  Notch  Schools, 
Ashlet-Sucar  Notch,  High  School  Build- 
ing, Ashu:t,  Pa.,  January  27,  1970 
How  many  children   In   your   district   are 

benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 

under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 


Answer:  325. 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  694. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $30,000,  1969,  $26,000.  1970 
$22,000. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  $10,000,  1971,  $10,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that 
the  Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Limited  effectiveness.  Need  more 
money. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washlntgon  disclosed 
'.bat  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill 
because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment :  Inadequate  funding  is  the  cause 
of  the  limited  effectiveness  in  this  district. 

Response  of  Lamar  Pxtblic  Schools.  Re  2. 
Lamar,  Colo..  January  27,  1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:    345. 

What  is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:    2228.8. 

■What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $65,930,  1969,  $62,729,  1970 
$51,508. 

What  additional  funds,  if  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  $10,500,  1971  $20,500. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  arc  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes,  because  guidelines  are  set 
forth  for  the  use  of  Title  I  grants  and  the 
money  cannot  be  absorbed  In  general  fund 
expenditures  of  the  school  district  but  must 
be  used  for  the  purpose  intended. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Our  Title  I  programs  are  quite 
effective  in  meeting  the  special  educational 
needs.  As  our  grants  are  reduced  so  do  the 
number  of  students  who  can  be  helped,  also 
the  number  of  special  classes  and  materials 
in  which  we  can  help  the  educationally  dis- 
advantaged children. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now 
contend  that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize 
extra  funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appro- 
priation Bill  because  the  funds  are  l>eing 
misdirected  and  are  not  reaching  the  dis- 
advantaged contemplated  under  Title  I 
ESEA.  Your  brief  comments  on  these  con- 
tentions would  be  appreciated. 

Comment:  Inadequate  funding  is  the 
greatest  obstacle  in  reaching  more  dtscul- 
vantaged  students  and  reaching  them  more 
effectively. 
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Response  or  V   WEiiTSiHsii-.    DniFCT.>«    Oov- 

EKNMCNT       ReL*T10N«l        MRW^rKR.       Wt»  , 

J*.Nr\«Y    27,    1970 

H  •■*•    many    cluldren   m    >oiir   district    are 
ix'nen.ting  irom  edvun'ion  pn>?r,itTU  funded 
under  Title  I  of  E.SEA 
Answer    15  000 

Wh.Ht  i3  the  ADA  .1  v..ur  ••  ^  ol  dlotriot 
crudes  K-U ' 

Answer     1 29  300 

Wn.it  wa-s  the  aaiomit   .'t   vour  ESEA  Title 

I  .rr^iut  in  eich  of  tiie  foUowiu,?  fiscal  years'* 

Answer      1*63    $2  816  000     1969    »2  796.000, 

1.470  allocati  m   unknuAii     r.pt-ntin?  on  DO    . 

i>i  1969  allocation 

What  addiiK.nal  riina.*  i!  -»nv  could  V3U 
crTectnely  apf'.v  '■''>  vf^^ir  Tit'.e  1  prugrflms  In 
n,cai  year  li*70  a^er  and  above  the  present 
level  >j!  funding'  In  tlscal  year  1971' 

Answer       1970    »3  600.000      1971     «4  000.000 
In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Ti'le  I  progruiv;  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial   needs    of    educationally    UUadvantageU 
children'' 

Answer  Yes'  Their  categorical  nature  h.vs 
highlighted  the  needs  o!  the  disadvantaged 
Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  eSective  in  meeting  specl.i!  educa- 
tion needs  of  education.iUv  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer     Yes'     But  more  fuud>  are  needed 
Title  I   funds  thus  far  have  only   »lded  the 
top  .)f  tiie  iceberg    -  we  need  to  help  the  «  . 
below  the  surface 

Keoent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaciiing  the  di^-idvantaged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funtU  contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  ftinds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated 

Comment  Every  Title  I  dollar  Is  being 
spent  on  educational  programs  for  the  du- 
advantaged  Any  lim.ted  effectiveness  is  due 
to  insumcient  funds  and  a  limited  experience 
m  the  field  FtiU-fundiug  and  more  time 
are  crucial 

RFfoNse    or    Robert    J     N»ab:nf     Harttubd 

Bt>A»D    OF    Education      Harttobd      Conn 

jANUamr   27,   1970 

How  many  children  in  your  dutrlci  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer    4J0O 

What  U  the  ADA  In  vour  school  district 
grades  K   12^ 

Answer  4.416.334 — aggregate  days  at- 
tendance 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant-  m  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years'- 

Answer  1968  H.412  505.  1369  »1.38».5e5, 
1^70  »1  J63  414 

What  additional  funds  U  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  m 
rtscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding''  In  fiscal  year   1971' 

Answer  1970  »1. 368.635— J  ADC.  1971 
» 1 .300  000— approximately 

In  your  judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
opeclal  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children'' 

Answer    Tes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
rfraais  as  effective  in  rneetiug  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  di.^advantaged 
children? 

Answer  Several  of  our  programs  have  been 
-.elected  as  exemplary  m  this  regard  We 
recognize,  however,  that  city  youngsters  are 
in  a  large  measure  disadvantaged  Hence 
more  freedom  to  apply  progranis  to  needs  is 
indicated 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  etTec'ively  reach- 


Ingi  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  efTectl'.ely  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Biil  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  n<>\  reaching  the  di.sad  van  raged  con- 
templnted  under  lltle  E>5EA  Your  bnel 
cornnien's  en  these  conlenlluiis  would  be 
appreciated 

Comment  Again  the  population  of  a  city 
requires  more  categorical  aid  to  fully  serve 
the  dl- advantaged  Mobility.  Immigrations 
and  our  population  of  o\er  '28  000  \oungsters 
mandate  that  we  get  BAay  from  the  target 
sclKx>l  concept  if  service  is  to  be  rendered 
Neither  di>e»  the  target  sch'X)l  concept  i>dd 
to  OUT  concept  of  equality  of  Integrated 
education,  operationally,  the  "*o  coiicept-- 
nre   '■onewhat    IncnmpatiMe 

RtSI-'lNM      of     LjERcr     J       C'ASAURANOA       Kl.UlRAl 
EDt  <  *TH.>N  PRCXiRAMS  DlRH  T..R    OM     BtTTl 

.Most  .  Jani-ary  27.  Itt70 

How  many  children  in  your  dKlrlct  are 
benelitiiug  from  education  protcranis  ftinded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA' 

Answer    534 

What  1^  the  .AD  \  in  >ouf  school  district 
grades  K    12'' 

.Answer    *311 

What  was  the  amnunt  of  your  EsF.A  rule  I 
graiit    III  each   of   the   following   tlsial   years' 

Answer  1968.  1208.812  1969  $175,668 
1970   (total  has  not  been  detcrmlnedl 

What  additional  funds,  i!  any  could  you 
etTectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  lu 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding''  In  h.scal  year  1971^ 

Answer     1970   $30  000.   1971 ,  $ 

In  your  Judgment  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  prf)grams  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  "f  educationally  disadvantaged 
children  ' 

.\tiswer    Yes 

Do  you  regard  your  prei.ent  Title  I  programs 
as  etTectlve  In  meeting  special  e<lucation 
needs  of  educa'lonally  d!sadvantage<l  chil- 
dren ' 

.•\nsAer    Yes 

Recent  hearings  m  Washington  disclos<-d 
tnat  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
BUI  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated 

Comment  Title  I  has  been  very  beneficial 
to  needy  students  In  Butte  The  span  of  pro- 
grams include  remedial  work,  kindergarten 
programs  for  school  dropouts,  summer  session 
and  guidance  counseling  programs 


Response   or   Dr    Clyde   Muse.   Supebintin- 

OFNT      Hinds     Cocnty.     J\ckson.     Miss 

Jani-ahy  27.  1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benertting  from  education  programj  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer    2  800 

Wha*  Is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K   12' 

Answer    12  796 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years' 

Answer  1968  $952,083  1969  $880  181.  1970 
»621  139 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
eftettively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  preeent 
level  of  funding'  In  fiscal  year  1971' 

Answer  1970  $0  Too  late  In  the  schofl 
year  to  efficiently  plan  for  effective  use  of 
any  additional  funds    1971   $400,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer    Te«. 


Do  >.-ni  regard  your  present  Title  I  programs 
as  etfective  m  meeting  special  education 
needs  of  educationally  dlsadvant.nged  chil- 
dren ' 

Answer  Yes  We  .ire  constantly  upgrading 
procedures  of  teachin<  as  we  become  more 
aw, ire  of  etiec'ive  ways  to  meet  the  sjieclal 
needs  of  the  dlsadvantaKCd 

Recent  hearings  in  W  .ishliiifton  tiiscloseU 
thiit  inadequate  lunding  was  the  greatest 
obst.iicle  m  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
11. K'  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  contend 
tli.it  vtc  cannot  effeituely  utili/e  exlr.i  funds 
contained  in  the  HEW  Approj)rl»tlon  BUI 
beiause  the  funds  .ire  l>ein>;  nilsdirec'eil  and 
are  not  reachlnc  the  dlsadvaiitn^ed  conteni- 
pl.iled  under  Title  I  tbEA  Your  hrlel  coni- 
meiita  on  these  contentions  would  I"- 
appreciated 

C'oininent  Nearlv  all  the  complaints  we  re- 
ceive pert.iin  to  the  lack  ot  welfare  program.s 
lor  the  poor  hnaiued  by  Title  I  Very  rarely 
lune  education. U  proitrains  Ijeen  mentioned 
None  of  the  people  who  have  contended  that 
monies  were  being  nii.sdirected  have  offered 
.luv  proof  that  the  entire  total  of  our  grants 
v^ere  beln^  spent  in  a  manner  which  was  not 
111  keeping  with  existing  regulations  All 
funds  .irc  directed  toward  helping  the  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  in  the  most  critical 
ureas 

Response     of     Gtr>RGE    BelBusti      B'>\ro    ot 

Edi-cation     Wk.st   Hwen.   Conn      January 

27. 1970 

How  in. my  rhi.dren  in  your  district  are 
beneh'lng  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of   ESEA? 

Answer     300 

What  is  the  ADA  In  vour  school  district 
gr.ides  K    12'' 

Answer     lo  BiKi 

What  wiifl  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
ijrant   in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years' 

Answer  1968  $115,847.  1969.  $97,395:  1970, 
$99  165 

What  additional  funds  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level   of   funding'   In   fiscal   year   1971' 

Answer      1970,  $25,000.    1971.  $45,000 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  dlsadvantnged 
children  • 

Answer     Yes 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
griuns  as  effective  in  meeting  special  edtica- 
tlon  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children  ' 

Answer     Yes 

Recent  hearings  m  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  arc  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
commenu  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated 

Comment:  Present  Title  I  ESEA  programs 
can  be  more  effective  with  additional  funds. 
we  are  recognizing  "crisis"  areas  In  the  edu- 
cation of  disadvantaged  youth,  eg,  pre- 
school, but  cannot  reach  out  from  our  basic 
thrust  The  misdirection  of  funds  reflects  a 
lack  of  pupil  Identification,  a  lack  of  need 
Identification,  and  inadequate  planning 
More  money  is  needed 

RzspossT.  or  Mr    A    J    HcNRiarEZ.  Superin- 
tendent. Monroe.  Key  We.st.  Fla  ,  Janu- 
ary  27,   1970 
How   many    children   In   your  district   are 

benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 

under  Title   I   ESEA? 
Answer:    530. 
Wtiat  U  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 

grades  K-iaf 
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Answer:  9,842. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1068  tieceog,  1969  $146,095.  1970 
$123,260  Initial  project  funding. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of   funding?   In   fiscal   year   1971? 

Answer:    1970  $23,000,   1971   $40,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that 
the  Title  1  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes.  Title  I  programs  serve  a  vital 
function  In  meeting  the  special  education 
needs. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes.  program  design  to  meet  spe- 
cial educational  needs  and  services.  Could  not 
be  continued  under  local  and  state  funding. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
cause the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  Adequate  funding  essential  to 
provide  comprehensive  and  concentrated 
quality  programs  to  meet  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children 

Response     of     Mr.     Robert     L.     Kalapos. 

PaojECT     Director,     Regional     Resource 

Cxnter.  King  or  Prussia,  Pa.,  Januart  27, 

1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  3,818.  Under  Title  I.  89-313.  fund- 
ing provides  services  to  handicapped  children 
In  stale-operated  and  state-aided  schools 
and  Institutions. 

What  is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:   Does  not  apply. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:    1969  $25,000.   1070  $25,000. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1071? 

Answer:    1970  $25,000.   1071   $25,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that 
the  Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes.  Teacher  responses  Indicate 
our  services  to  be  beneficial  to  the  handi- 
capped children  they  serve. 

Do  you  regard  yoiu-  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes.  The  provision  for  Informa- 
tion and  instructional  materials  services  Is 
a  function  not  being  met  elsewhere. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle in  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
cause the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentions  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Comment:  Evidence  Is  accruing  that  the 
unique  services  offered  by  our  special  educa- 
tion resource  center  are  making  a  significant 


contribution  in  the  education  of  the  handi- 
capped. Further,  we  feel  that  Title  1  funds 
should  provide  services  to  all  handicapped, 
disadvantaged  children. 

Response  or  Nobmah  E.  Andkxson.  Powder 
RrvEE  CouifTT  District  High  School. 
BaoADTTS,  Mont.,  Januakt  27,  1070 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  40. 

What  is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  580. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $16,048.  1060  $15,081,  1070 
$11,997. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  tlscal  year  1071? 

Answer:   1070  $5,000,  1071  $7,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that 
the  Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropria- 
tion Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  mis- 
directed and  are  not  reaching  the  disad- 
vantaged contemplated  under  Title  I  ESEA. 
Your  brief  comments  on  these  contentions 
would  be  appreciated. 

No  comment. 

Response  or  Lawrence  Robinson,  Federal 
Projects  Associate,  Joliet  Public 
Schools,  District  86,  Joliet,  III.,  Janu- 
ary 27. 1070 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  850. 

What  Is  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  District  86  is  K-8  only.  ADA  is 
10.440. 

What  was  the  airount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1068  $248,411.68.  1969  $212,130.25, 
1970  $164,667. 

What  additional  funds,  if  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  "ntle  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1070  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of   funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  $38,000,  1971  $70,000. 

In  yotir  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that 
the  Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  educationally  disadvan- 
taged children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes.  In  the  areas  that  we  can  fi- 
nance with  Title  I  funds  available. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:   Our   funds  are  spent  only  in 


those  schools  where  surveys  show  a  greater 
proportion  of  disadvantaged  children.  We 
are  certain  that  we  are  meeting  needs  of  a 
large  proportion  of  these  children. 

Response  op  Calumet  Public  Schools.  No. 
132,  Calumet  Park,  III..  Januart  27,  1970 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  53. 

What  is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-8? 

Answer:  1,224. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968  $7,912.81.  1969  $9,094.75.  1970 
$6,943. 

What  additional  funds,  if  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  $4,000.  1971  $11,000. 

In  your  judgment,  do  you  believe  that 
the  Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:    Definitely. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  I  am  sure  one  could  find  rea- 
sons or  exctises  of  almost  any  nature,  for 
not  meeting  the  needs  of  educationally  dis- 
advantaged students,  If  one  were  to  argue 
and  point  out  examples.  However,  the  pur- 
pose for  the  programs  currently  In  progress 
Is  to  ameliorate  some  area  or  areas  of  learn- 
ing; and  for  one  to  say  that  because  "funds 
are  being  misdirected  In  some  established 
programs,  consequently  everyone  will  have 
to  take  a  cut '  is  not  only  a  poor  excuse  but 
unfair  and  unrealistic  for  our  coiuitry's 
children. 

Response  of  R.  Kingston,  Director  or  Spe- 
cial Projects,  Ypsilanti  Public  Schools, 
Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  Januart  27,   1970 
How  many  children    In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  Approximately  400  pupils  directly; 
and  about  twice  this  number  Indirectly. 

What  Is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 
Answer:  93.97 ';r . 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  years? 

Answer:  1968  $110,785,  1969  $111,870,  1970 
$98,194. 

What  additional  funds,  if  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 
Answer:  1970  $22,000.  1971  $42,000. 
In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer :  Yes.  but  money  must  be  provided 
for  evaluation  and  coordination. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer :  Other  sources  of  money  are  avail- 
able for  Special  Education.  Title  I  monies 
should  not  be  diverted  to  Special  Education. 
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Rfv-ea:  hear.iiga  In  Wrt.-hl'.ig*.on  dlsc!o>ed 
tlia:  madequale  lundu.g  w.is  '.he  grea'.es'. 
obstacle  in  the  path  oi  more  eiTeciuely  reach- 
\ng  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  contend 
iu..r  we  canaot  ertecir.ely  uu'.ize  exir.i  lunds 
con  valued  in  the  HEW  Appropnatlun  Bill  be- 
cause the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
Are  no:  reaching  the  dlsativantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief  com- 
nienis  on  these  conteuiioiia  w.mld  bt  appre- 
ciated. 

Comment  Inadequate  funding  has  been 
a  real  problem,  because  we  lose  key  per- 
sonnel m  e\erv  cutback  Timing  has  been 
poor  because  many  of  our  best  people  are  al- 
ready committed  to  other  positions  It  Is 
true  that  other  pupils  benetlt  from  Title  I 
fiind-s  because  we  do  not  sep.irate  the  so- 
called  disadvantaiiied  pupi:^  from  their  clas.-f- 
ma'.es   escepi  in  tutoring  situations 

RrSPONSE    OF    GfORCI    J      MclNTOSH     SfPERIN- 

TrsDiNT     Ni:wp.>iiT   News   Prairr   Scho.il.-. 

NrWPORT  N«WS    VA      jANfARY  27    1970 

How    many    children    In    your    district    are 
benefitting  from  educiiti.n  prt>£rr.^m>  funded 
under  Title  I  of  tSE.^  ' 
.Answer    3  634 

What   is   the   \D.\   m   vcur  .-chool  district 
rfr.ides  1-12' 
.Anjiwer    28  592 

Whrtt  Wiu-.  the  amotint  of  your  ESE.A  Title 
I  <r.int  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years^ 
Answer  196«  »552  151  35  1969  1529  418  12 
1970  »460  726  31  ,  This  amount  reflects  fund- 
ing to  date  does  not  Include  summer  pro- 
grams I 

Wh.-it  additional  funds  if  any  could  you  ef- 
fectively apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding""  In  fiscal  year  1971  • 

Answer  1970  Ftindlng  at  1969  level  plus  at 
least  a  lO""-  Increase  to  take  care  of  summer 
pri.grams  in-rease  In  salaries  cost  of  liv- 
ing etc  1971  funding  at  the  level  specified 
for  1970  plus  an  additional  lO'.  for  reaaons 
previously  stated 

In  your  Judgment  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children' 

Answer  Yes  Educaliourtlly  disadvantaged 
children  ar->  behind  in  many  respects  Local 
school  budgets  cannot  stretch  to  cover  needed 
compensatory  programs 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  efTective  In  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children' 

Answer  Yee  Within  tl»  existing  funding 
limitations 

Recent  hearings  m  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  woa  -.he  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  efTectlvely  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated 

Comment  Evidence  of  misdirected  funds 
should  not  penalize  the  majority  of  school 
divisions  whose  programs  reflec*  the  splnt 
>iid  intent  of  Title  I 


Hesponss    or    WtLi.iAM    BaANtKiN    Bell.    Co- 
ordinator OF  Title  I.  Quttman   Consoli- 

DATia>.    QT7ITMAN.    MiSS 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
•leneflttlng  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA' 

Answer    630 

What  la  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
,;rades  K-12'' 

Answer:  2  857 

What  waa  the  amount  of  your  ESBA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  y«ar»? 


Answer  1968.  »263  8J0  00.  1969  »247.314 - 
UOO,   1970.  $173.014  00 

What  additional  funds  if  any.  cuuld  you 
effec'.r.eiy  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  In 
fi.-.cal  year  1«70  over  and  alxne  the  present 
level  ol  funding''  In  fiscal  year  1971' 
Answer;  197u.  |7u  OOC.  1W71  t.-ju  000 
In  vour  Judgment  do  uiu  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  eduoatlon.illy  disad\antaged 
children  ' 

Answer:  Yes— These  children  need  special 
Individual  attention 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  progranis 
as  elTecti'.e  ill  meeting  special  education 
needs  ol  educationally  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren' 

Answer  Yes— We  need  more  qualified 
te.ichers  »hu  understand  the  proljlems  ol 
disadvantaged  children 

Recent  hearings  in  Washlngtvm  disclosed 
thnl  inadequate  lunding  was  the  greatest 
oljstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effecmely  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged  Others  now  contend 
thiit  we  cannot  etTeciUely  utilise  extra  funds 
contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation  BUI 
because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  dlsudvant.iged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentions  would  be  ap- 
preciated 

Comment  Some  funds  may  have  been  mis- 
directed at  the  t)eginnlng  of  the  Title  I  Pro- 
grams due  to  the  short  time  allowed  for  the 
obligation  of  these  funds  Since  *e  now  ha\e 
lime  to  develop  long  range  plans,  the  money 
should  be  used  wisely 

The  parents  and  guardians  of  the  disad- 
vantaged need  some  kind  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation program  The  extra  funds  could  be 
effectively  and  wisely  u.sed  to  train  parents 
To  help  mee'  the  needs  of  these  children 

KisK.NsE  '.p    Arthir  W    Meek    Federal  Co- 
ordinator       IsKSTER       Public       Schools. 

iNKSTER      Miss 

Huw    many    children    m    vour    di.strlct    are 
benefiting  from  education  progr.ims  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA' 
An.swer     250. 

What  IS  the  ADA  In  your  school  district 
graaes  K-ia' 
Answer:    4.800 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years' 
Answer       1968.     $108,823.      1969.     $118,377. 
U70    $134974 

What   additional   funds.   If  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year   1970  over  and  above   the  present 
level   of   funding'   In   fiscal   year   1971' 
Answer     1970.  $75  000.    1971.  $100,000 
In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  tlie 
Title    I    programs    are    needed    to    meet    the 
special  needs  uf  edu(.aM<jnally  dl.^d\Hntage<l 
children' 
Answer    Yes 

I>j   yau   regard    your   present   Title   I   pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion   needs    of    educatl.vnally    disadvantaged 
children' 
Answer    Yea 

Recent  hearings  in  Washmgit'ii  distl(»,ed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle in  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill 
because  the  funds  are  being  niLsdlrected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  ESEA.  Your  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentions  would  be  ap- 
preciated 

Comment  We  have  endemored  to  make 
the  best  use  of  our  funds  We  have  not 
created  .iny  new  administrative  positions. 
We  perform  the  extra  duties  In  addition  to 
our  regular  duties  The  continuance  of  Title 
I  funds  is  imperative  la  a  disadvantaged 
area   iike  our*    In   addl'l'ii    '  ur  district   Ls  a 


ftnnnclally    depressed    areix    witli    no    major 
industry. 

Sincerely. 

Coit.  D   Perkins.  Cliai'inan 

Response  or  A  W.  Alle.n-  Sipirintendent. 
Intermediate  Sc-hool  District  No.  105. 
Yakima,  Wash. 

jANt'ARY   23.    1970 

Hon   Carl  D  Perkin-;. 

V  S  Home  of  Rrprf-eiitatnr-i,  Commuter  on 
Education  and  Labor,  Rai/burn  House 
Ofice  Buildxng.   Washington    DC 

DtAR  Mr   Perkins    Your  questionnaire  has 
been  referred  to  me  for  comment 

Intermediate  School  District  No  105  is  a 
service  org-inli-iition  serving  22  scho<il  dis- 
tricts in  a  two  and  one  half  county  area 
Members  of  our  staff  are  continuously  In  the 
cla-ssrcxim  and  administrative  offices  of  these 
22  districts  There  are  approximately  37.500 
students  enrolled  in  the.se  school  districts 
There  Is  u  high  jiercentage  of  disadvantaged 
youngsters  from  all  ethnic  groups  nttending 
the.se  schools 

The   amount    of   Title   I   ESEA   funds  that 
h.ive  been  received   by  these  districts  are  as 

follo-AS. 

Fiscal   1968 

Title    I - -    $1    322.  131 

Title    I   mlgrnni 358,994 

Total    1.681.125 

Fiscal   1969: 

Title    I 1.226.772 

Title  I  migrant 412,468 

Total    1,639.240 
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Fiscal  1970: 

Title  I   .- 1.099.582 

Title    I   migrant 436.772 


Total    


1 .  536.  354 


Many  of  the  disulcts  have  already  planned 
a  summer  program  for  migrant  and  other 
disadvanUged  youngsters,  however,  at  pres- 
ent these  programs  have  been  pigeon-holed 
because  of  no  funds  available  for  the  sum- 
mer program  We  can  not  give  an  accurate 
dollar  figure  needed  for  these  programs  as 
we  only  collect  the  statistics  after  programs 
have  been  funded. 

In  my  Judgment,  ESEA  funds  are  den- 
nltely  needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  disad- 
vantaged children  in  Intermediate  School 
District  No  105  Many  fine  educational  pro- 
grams have  been  started  as  a  result  of  ESEA 
funds  These  programs  have  been  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  children 
and  occasionally  errors  In  Judgment  have 
been  made,  which  has  resulted  in  an  Inef- 
fective program  However,  In  my  opinion  this 
Is  to  be  expected  when  experimenting  with 
new  methods  of  instruction. 

Delayed  funding  and  decreased  funds  In 
my  opinion  are  two  of  the  greatest  handicaps 
that  our  school  district  experiences  In  at- 
tempting to  serve  the  needs  of  the  disad- 
vantaged children  People  i  Teachers  and 
Aldesi  are  probably  the  mast  Important  sin- 
gle factor  in  serving  the  educational  needi 
of  disadvantaged  children  When  funds  art 
delayed,  people  can  not  be  contracted  in 
time  to  insure  the  high  quality  of  people 
which  are  needed  to  make  a  program  u  suc- 
cess Secondly  without  knowledge  of  funds  It 
Is  very  difficult  to  get  people  very  enthus- 
iastic about  planning  Therefore,  advance 
funding  and  knowledge  of  the  amount  avail- 
able is  extremely  Important  In  the  develop- 
ment of  an  educational  program  to  help  the 
disadvantaged  children  of  the  Intermediate 
School  District  No,  105  In  the  State  of 
Washington. 

Sincerely, 

Carl  Uurich, 
Fedr'al  Programs  Coordinator. 


^ 


Response  or  Willum  J,  Barrett,  Coordina- 
tor  or   Special    Projects,    Corning   Citt 

School  District.  Corning.  N.Y, 

How  many  children  In  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  350  educationally  disadvantaged 
children. 

What  Is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-127 

Answer:  No  answer. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968,  $123,472;  1969,  $92,747;  1970. 
$106,569. 

What  additional  funds.  If  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1970  none;  1971,  none.  We  have 
no  local  funds.  Last  year  we  were  forced  to 
cut  driver  ed.  denta"  hygiene,  and  summer 
school.  We  would  restore  2  programs  that 
were  cut  In  FY  1969 — one  an  elementary 
home-school  counselor  and  a  program  of  spe- 
cial help  In  math  and  reading  at  ttve  ele- 
mentary levels  If  we  had  more  Federal  funds. 

In  your  judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes.  Educationally  disadvantaged 
children  presently  receive  the  services  of  2 
home  school  counselors,  a  school  psycholo- 
gist and  3  special  librarians. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  In  meeting  spieclai  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes.  We  have  performed  several 
local  evaluations  that  seem  to  Indicate  the 
value  of  these  programs.  We  will  send  evalu- 
tlon  on  request. 

Recent  hearings  In  Washington  disclosed 
that  Inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  p>ath  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  ore  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  b« 
appreciated. 

Comment:  Our  funds  go  lOCi  to  person- 
nel wages  and  fringe.  These  people  work 
directly  with  educationally  disadvantaged 
children  and  there  is  no  slippage  of  funds. 
No  equipment  or  supplies  are  furnished  with 
federal   money — only  service. 

Response  or  Karl  R.  Kalp,  Association 
Superintendent,  Indianapolis  Public 
Schools,  Education  Center.  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  11,600. 

What  Is  the  ADA  in  vour  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  97,097.8. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968.  11.591,285;  1969,  $1,499,822; 
1970.  $1,350,080. 

What  additional  funds,  if  any.  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs 
in  fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level   of   funding?  In  fiscal  year   1971? 

Answer:   1970.  $300,000;   1971.  $450,000. 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes.  With  the  school  education 
budget  being  sorely  tested  to  meet  the  con- 
ventional needs  the  Title  I  funds  allows  the 
supplemental  and  auxiliary  funds  needed 
to  operate  innovative  and  dynamic  programs 
for  disadvantaged  children. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 


grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Both  objective  and  subjective 
evaluations  have  shown  that  the  children 
In  this  program  have  been  affected  in  a  pos- 
itive way  by  Title  I  projects. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged 
contemplated  under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  In  order  to  really  make  an  im- 
pact on  the  education  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren, this  agency  established  a  priority  in- 
volving half  of  the  disadvantaged  children. 
To  reach  all  disadvantaged  children  would 
require  double  our  present  funding. 

Response  or  Rochester  Pubuc  School. 
Independent  School  District  No.  535, 
Rochesteb,  Minn. 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  376. 

What  is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  16,038. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title  I 
grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968,  $103,850;  1969,  •107,075; 
1970,  $110,084. 

What  additional  funds,  if  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  1070  $36,000  to  $50,000  additional 
funds  are  needed  this  year;  1971  $226,000. 
(We  could  install  a  more  effective  program  if 
our  amount  were  doubled.) 

In  your  Judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  Yes.  definitely.  We  believe  that 
more  elementary  age  children  would  become 
contributing  members  of  society  if  we  had 
adequate  financing  of  education. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 
Answer:  Yes,  we  are  being  effective  when  we 
teach  them  in  small  groups  or  on  an  individ- 
ual basis.  (This  depends  upon  amount  of 
remediation  needed. )^^ 

Recent  hearings  UrWashington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funtting  was  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle in  the  path  of  more  effectively  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  contend 
that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra  funds 
contained  In  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  be- 
cause the  funds  are  being  misdirected  and 
are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  contem- 
plated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Tour  brief  com- 
ments on  these  contentions  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Ck>inmeut:  We  can  speak  only  for  our  own 
situation  but  we  have  been  very  insistent 
that  the  most  severely  disadvantaged  are  our 
top  priority. 


Response  of  R.   S,   Hein,   Wanhesha,   Wis. 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  386. 

What  is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  1968-1969—10,626.4. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1968,  $17,000;  1969,  $52,000;  1970, 
$49,000. 

What  additional  funds,  if  any.  could  you 


effectively  apply  to  your  Title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  funding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:    1970,  $10,000;    1971,  $12,000. 

In  your  judgement,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer : 

Do  you  regard  your  present  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:  yes. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Response  of  Tom  O.  Matlock,  Caddo  Parish. 
Shreveport,  La, 

How  many  children  in  your  district  are 
benefitting  from  education  program  funded 
under  Title  I  of  ESEA? 

Answer:  6,110. 

What  is  the  ADA  in  your  school  district 
grades  K-12? 

Answer:  51,052.9  (does  not  include  kinder- 
garten) . 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  ESEA  Title 
I  grant  In  each  of  the  foUowrlng  fiscal  years? 

Answer:  1988,  $1,966,662.40;  1969,  •1,526,- 
607.50;    1970,  $1,396,212. 

What  additional  funs  if  any,  could  you 
effectively  apply  to  your  title  I  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  and  above  the  present 
level  of  fimding?  In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Answer:  Unknown. 

In  your  judgment,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Title  I  programs  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:   Yes. 

Do  you  regard  your  present  title  I  pro- 
grams as  effective  in  meeting  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children? 

Answer:   Yes. 

Recent  hearings  in  Washington  disclosed 
that  inadequate  funding  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  more  effectively 
reaching  the  disadvantaged.  Others  now  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  effectively  utilize  extra 
funds  contained  in  the  HEW  Appropriation 
BUI  because  the  funds  are  being  misdirected 
and  are  not  reaching  the  disadvantaged  con- 
templated under  Title  I  ESEA.  Your  brief 
comments  on  these  contentions  would  be 
appreciated. 

Comment:  Additional  funds  which  could 
be  advantageously  used  in  the  Title  I  pro- 
gram for  1971  could  not  be  determined  at 
this  time  because  of  shifting  school  popula- 
tion brought  about  by  court  order. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouii. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding.  I  simply  wanted 
to  quei-y  him  sis  to  whether  or  not  he  was 
going  to  have  further  responses  of  those 
whom  he  has  queried  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  today  or  not  and, 
if  so,  if  perhaps,  since  the  vote  is  coming 
tomorrow,  this  will  be  the  last  day  that 
we  print  this  rather  voluminous  number 
of  responses? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Missouii 
I  Mr.  Hall)   that  the  questionnaires  do 
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take  up  numerous  pages  in  the  Record 
and  that  U  Is  expensive 

Recognizing  the  expense.  I  have  never 
made  it  a  pracUce  to  pUce  in  the  Record 
irrelevant  or  untimely  materials  In  this 
case,  however.  I  felt  that  Uie  data  con- 
tained m  the  questionnaires  was  so  cur- 
rent and  so  related  to  the  vote  sched- 
uled for  tomorrow  that  it  was  important 
t(,  share  It  with  my  colleagues.  In  addi- 
tion it  was  necessary  to  share  informa- 
tion on  the  effectiveness  of  utie  I  because 
of  the  recent  allegations  Uiat  funda  have 
been  misdiiected.  I  will  state  to  the  ciis- 
tmguished  gentleman  from  Mussoun  that 
this  will  be  the  last  day  I  will  place  re- 
turns of  the  questionnaire  in  the  Record 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further.  I  am  most  de- 
lighted to  have  that  mformaUon.  I  do 
not    rue    lo    quesuon    the    gentleman  s 
opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the.^e  quesuon- 
naires.  But  I  simpiy  want  to  point  out 
the  fact  that  we  are  sorely  missing  one 
of  our  former  Members  who  was  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Printing  but  who  is 
no  longer  with  us.  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri.   Mr.   Jones,   but  who   through 
his  own  volition  uaed  to  ride  herd  on 
these  matters  of  prmtmg.  According  to 
my  recollecUon  he  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  It  cost  about  $136  a  pa^e  to  prmt 
any  page  of  the  Cohcressional  Ricoro 
I  have  made  a  rough  compilation  of  the 
last  4  days  and  at  the  rate  of  $1,600  a 
day  for  the  ln.sertions  made  by  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  tliis  gets  to  be 
right  costly  So  I  am  deUghted  witlr  the 
gentleman  s  decision  to  cease  and  desist 
after  today  and.  certainly,  after  the  vote 
tomorrow. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding. 
Mr  PERKINS  I  certainly  do  not 
quesuon  the  figures  to  which  my  dis- 
Unguished  colleague  from  Missouri 
makes  reference.  And  I  am  m  accord 
with  his  viewpoint  that  there  is  a  certain 
time  for  ever>thinK  That  is  precisely 
why  I  felt  it  imperative  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  mformation  local  school 
ofBcials  provided,  because  of  its  rele- 
vance to  the  decision  we  must  m£ike  to- 
morrow. I  agree  with  my  colleague  that 
after  tomorrow,  there  will  be  no  neces- 
sity for  placing  any  additional  question- 
naires in  the  Record. 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter '  

PRESIDENT  AND  MRS  NIXON  WILL 
SERVE  AS  HONORARY  COCHAIR- 
MEN  OF  THE  EVERETT  McKINLEY 
DIRKSEN  LIBRARY  FUND  DINNER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <  Mr 
Ashley'  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentlemian  from  Illinois  'Mr 
Michel  •  is  recognized  'or  5  minutes. 

Mr  VUCHEL.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  announce  that  on  Friday. 
February  27.  Piesident  and  Mrs.  Nixon 
will  serve  as  honorary  cochairmen  of  the 
Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  Library 
Fund  Dinner  which  will  be  held  at  the 
Washington  Hilton  Hotel. 

This  fund-raising  dinner  will  help 
make  possible  the  Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen   Congressional   Leadership   Re- 
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search  Center  The  center  will  be  a  part 
of  the  Pekin  City  Library  and  will  hold 
the  Senators  papers  as  well  as  micro- 
film copies  of  other  coiuiressional  lead- 
ers' papers. 

Hopefully,  accordins  to  K.  T.  Kara- 
bfttsos.  who  IS  general  chairman  of  the 
Washington  dinner,  sufficient  funds  will 
be  raised  to  make  possible  grant-s  to  out- 
standin;,'  students  and  professors  who  aic 
concerned  that  the  legislative  arm  of 
our  Government  maintain  the  balance 
that  our  Founding  Fathers  .--ought  to 
have 

It  was  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  call 
Stiiator  Dirksen  my  con.stituent  He 
loved  the  Congress  in  which  he  served— 
first  as  a  Representative  of  the  district  I 
now  represent  from  1932  through  1948. 
and  after  a  2-year  absence,  the  Senate— 
19,S0  until  his  deatli. 

The  library  and  research  center  is  a 
m.ost  appropriate  tribute  to  this  man 
He  loved  history  and  cherished  educa- 
tion with  a  passion  The  Halls  of  Con- 
gress were  his  true  home  and  outside  his 
family,  his  love  was  for  the  legislative 
arena. 

All  Members  will  soon  receive  an  m- 
vitation  to  the  February  27  event,  and  it 
IS  mv  earnest  hope  that  a  larse  delega- 
tion from  the  Congress  will  attend  as  an 
expression  of  support  for  this  most 
worthwhile  project. 

The  national  clialrman  of  the  fund  is 
Mr.  James  S.  Kemper.  Jr  .  of  Chicago. 
New  York  cochairmen  are  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Ben  Regan.  Washington  co-chahmen— 
Mr   and  Mrs   Kim  T   Karabatsos. 

Directors  of  the  endowment  fund  are: 
the  Honorable  William  Waldmeier. 
mayor  of  Pekm;  William  D.  McNaugh- 
ton.  publi&lier  of  the  Pekin  Times;  Ar- 
thur W.  Ehrlicher.  Herget  NaUonal 
Bank.  John  E  Velde.  Jr.  the  president 
of  the  Pekin  Library  Board.  Walter  V. 
McAdoo.  retired,  of  Peoria:  Samuel 
Rothberg.  director  of  American  Distill- 
ing Co  ;  William  L  Nauman.  executive 
vice  president  of  CaterpiUar  Tractor  Co  ; 
and  Harold  E.  Rainville.  formerly  spe- 
cial a^ssistant  to  Senator  Dirk-sen. 

The  organizing  committee  Includes 
Benjamin  Gingisa.  Sam  Dean.  E  Stanley 
Enlund.  Ronald  J  Chlnnock.  Newton  C. 
Fair,  and  Joseph  Rogenstcin 


THE  PRESIDENTS  STATE  OF  THE 
UNION  MESSAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  Uie  uentle- 
raan  from  Texas  iMr.  Price'  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr  PRICE  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker.  I 
heartily  commend  President  Nixon  on 
his  recent  sUte  of  the  Union  message. 
In  my  view,  his  remarks  constituted  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
state  of  Uie  Union  as  we  enter  the  1970's. 

Forming  the  cornerstone  of  the  mes- 
sage were  three  dominant  themes:  aus- 
terity, prosperity,  and  peace.  By  making 
austerity  budget  cuts  designed  to  bring 
our  runaway  economy  back  into  line,  the 
President  squarely  faced  the  problem  of 
mounting  inflation  and  announced  his 
Intention  to  meet  It  head  on  The  Presi- 
dent also  announced  his  intention  to  at- 
tack   iiiflation    by    making    a    balanced 


Federal  budget  a  high-priority  goal.  In 
this  connection,  he  observed: 

In  the  decade  of  the  608,  the  Federal  ao\ - 
erumeiit  spent  tS?  billion  more  than  it  took 
in  U\  taxe^i  In  thiit  same  decade,  the  Ameri- 
ciux  p*!ople  paid  the  bill  for  that  deficit  in 
price  nil  re.^^e.s  which  r.ilafd  the  co>.t  of  living 
lor  the  average  luinlly  of  four  by  $200  per 
iiiuiith. 

In  his  remarks,  the  President  indicated, 
and  I  asree  with  him,  that  difficult  and 
sometimes  politically  unpopular  decisions 
must  be  made  regarding  Federal  spend- 
ing patterns.  If  this  responsibihty  is  not 
fully  met.  and  complex  budget  decisions 
are  made  on  a  shotgun  basis  or  deter- 
mined by  special  Interest  groups,  the  fis- 
cal results  compound  rather  than  reduce 
the  inflationary  forces  at  work  in  the 
economy. 

In  my  view,  the  goals  of  the  adminis- 
trations  austerity  programs  are  simple 
They  are  designed  to  eliminate  short-run 
inflation  and  encourage  long-run  pros- 
perity. On  tliis  subject  the  President  pre- 
dicted tliat  we  will  see  an  amount  of 
growth  in  the  next  10  years  larger  than 
experienced  by  our  country  from  the 
years  1790  to  1950.  This  predicted  growth 
will  be  a  monument  to  American  genius 
and  ingenuity  operating  in  our  free 
enterprise  system.  In  this  regard,  the 
President  raised  the  basic  question  of 
how  this  growth  would  take  place.  He 
asked  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  to  begin  to  make  the  basic  de- 
cisions that  would.  In  large  measure, 
determine  the  quality  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  our  national  growth  In  the 
1970s. 

The  President  already  has  made  one  of 
the  key  decisions  which  will  effect  the 
nature  of  the  American  experience  in 
the  coming  decade.  He  has  set  as  a  first 
priority,  the  achievement  of  peace  for 
America  and  the  world.  In  an  effort  to 
make  this  possibility  a  reality  for  our 
generation,  he  has  set  in  motion  new 
forces  and  new  policies  based  on  an 
evaluation  of  the  world  as  it  exists  today. 
These  policies  are  designed  to  create  an 
environment  in  which  the  cause  of  peace 
can  be  materially  advanced  throughout 
the  troubled  portions  of  the  world.  Evi- 
dences of  these  new  initiatives  may  pres- 
ently be  seen  in  Vietnam,  Europe,  the 
Mideast,  and  our  latest  policy  expressions 
in  the  Orient  and  Southeast  Asia. 

I  believe  the  President  put  the  philos- 
ophy of  his  foreign  policy  in  apt  per- 
spective when  he  declared: 

Today  the  great  Industrial  nations  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  Jap.m.  have  regalnpd  their 
economic  strength,  and  the  nations  of  Latin 
America — and  many  of  the  nations  that  ac- 
quired their  freedom  from  colonialism  r  fter 
World  W.ir  II  m  Asia  and  Africa— have  a  new 
sense  uf  pride  and  dignity,  and  a  delermin.i- 
tlon  to  assume  the  responsibility  'or  thei- 
own  defense  .  .  .  Neither  the  defense  nor 
the  development  of  other  nations  can  be 
exc'.u-slvely  or  primarily  -n  American  under- 
talcing  ...  We  shall  be  faithful  to  our 
treaty  commitments,  but  we  shall  reduce  our 
involvement  and  our  presence  in  other  na- 
tions aff.ilrs 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an- 
other central  portion  of  the  President's 
remaiks,  the  environment.  Obviously,  all 
o.  our  actions  as  a  nation  and  as  people 
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will  be  of  no  avail  If  we  render  our  en- 
vironment imlnhabitable  through  our 
negligence  and  our  misactlon.  With  this 
thought  in  mind.  President  Nixon  framed 
what  he  termed  "the  great  question  of 
the  1970s"  when  he  asked: 

Shall  we  surrender  our  surroundings,  or 
."■hall  we  make  our  peace  with  nature  and  be- 
gin to  make  reparations  for  the  damage  we 
ha\e  done  to  our  air.  our  land  and  our  water. 

He  challenged  the  Congress,  the  far- 
flung  reaches  of  the  Federal  Government, 
the  target  authority  of  State  and  local 
governments,  the  enlightened  concern  of 
the  business  commimity,  and  the  self-in- 
terest of  Americans  everywhere,  by  rais- 
ing the  problem  of  environmental  pollu- 
tion to  a  prime  level  of  national  priority, 
and  calling  for  a  collective  solution. 

When  the  President  declared  that  each 
Individual  has  a  fimdamental  right  to 
the  enjoyment  of  his  surroundings  in 
their  natural  state,  he  defined  the  prob- 
lem of  pollution  in  the  same  clear  and 
basic  terms  as  did  the  Founding  Fathers 
when  they  focused  upon  the  issues  of 
free  speech  and  free  press.  In  so  doing, 
he  set  the  stage  for  a  full-scale  attack 
on  this  growing  menace  to  the  very  ex- 
istence of  mankind. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  still  another  vital  aspect 
of  the  President's  first  state  of  the  Union 
message:  namely,  crime  control.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  President  rightfully  and 
realistically  focused  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  solving  most  crimes  and  en- 
forcing most  laws  with  State  and  local 
governments  rather  than  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  no  police  force  as  such. 
Neither,  In  my  view,  should  one  be 
created;  for.  I  believe  the  problem  of 
law  enforcement  should  be  handled  for 
individuals  by  their  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. There  is,  however,  one  area  of 
crime  which  by  its  very  nature  requires 
FWeral  Involvement  and  Federal  solu- 
tions; and  that  is  the  area  of  organized 
crime,  narcotics,  and  pornography.  LsLst 
year  the  new  administration  sent  13  dif- 
ferent legislative  proposals  dealing  with 
these  three  issues  to  the  Congress.  To 
date,  not  one  of  these  proposals  has  been 
passed,  and  not  one  measure  to  attack 
organized  crime,  narcotics,  or  pornog- 
raphy has  been  laid  before  the  President 
for  signature. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  promptly  and 
responsibly  act  on  the  President's  pro- 
posals in  this  area,  as  these  are  target 
measures  designed  to  remedy  specific  so- 
cial Ills.  In  a  larger  perspective,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  and  reread  the 
President's  state  of  the  Union  message 
and  take  his  words  to  heart.  For  In  this 
message  lies  the  seeds  of  even  greater 
glories  and  successes  for  our  coimtry. 


HALPERN  URGES  INCREASED  FED- 
ERAL AID  TO  RELIEVE  MASS 
TRANSIT  CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpern)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
decades  of  neglect,  the  Nation's  urban 


mass  transit  system — tiged,  overcrowded, 
and  In  debt — ^has  reached  a  point  of  crisis 
which  demands  congressional  action  on 
H.R.  7006,  the  proposal  creating  an  urban 
mass  transportation  trust  fimd  to  funnel 
desperately  needed  money  into  inner  city 
subway  and  suburban  commuter  train 
lines. 

Only  about  $132  million  annually  in 
Federal  aid  has  gone  to  mass  transit  in 
the  last  6  years,  which  is  less  than  New 
York  alone  spends,  suggesting  how  mas- 
sive are  the  Nation's  ti-ansit  money 
problems.  As  a  member  of  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  I  am  appealing  to 
the  subcommittee  chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, Representative  William  A.  Bar- 
rett, to  start  hearings  immediately 
on  the  transit  proposal  I  cosponsored  last 
spring,  which  provides  $10  billion  in 
trust  fund  aid  for  5  years,  funded 
through  use  of  present  automobile  ex- 
cise taxes. 

Embittered  subway  riders  and  subur- 
ban commuters  in  New  York  and  other 
cities  are  fed  up  paying  higher  fares  for 
poorer  service.  Trains  are  breaking  down 
every  day,  or  they  are  canceled,  over- 
crowded, or  filthy  or  dangerous,  but  no- 
body has  enough  money  to  solve  the 
crisis. 

An  administration  proposal  with  a  dif- 
ferent fimding  scheme  was  recently  com- 
promised in  the  Senate,  providing  that 
$3.1  billion  be  obligated  initially  in  a  5- 
year  program  that  permits  long-range 
planning.  Commendable  as  this  is,  I  still 
think  we  should  be  spending  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  on  trains,  buses,  and  com- 
muter lines. 

I  think  ti-ust  fund  revenue  provides 
year-to-year  dependability,  assuring  a 
large,  continuous  flow  of  funds.  This 
would  be  similar  to  the  highway  trust 
fund,  which  by  1974  yielded  $60  billion 
for  roads. 

The  bill  I  cosponsored  along  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  Representa- 
tive Ed  Koch,  also  removes  the  present 
12',2-percent  restriction  which  limits  the 
amount  which  may  be  spent  in  any  one 
State  on  mass  transit.  "Hiis  allows  the 
needs  of  larger  urban  regions  to  be  given 
special  attention. 

For  Instance,  the  Federal  money  avail- 
able to  New  York  In  1970  Is  barely  suffi- 
cient to  buy  100  city  subway  cars — half 
the  nimiber  that  is  replaced  each  year, 
and  does  not  help  with  any  other  im- 
provements. 

The  cities  and  States  cannot  foot  the 
cost  themselves,  New  York's  latest  50- 
percent  fare  Increase  to  30  cents  is  the 
fourth  since  1948  when  it  was  only  a 
nickel. 

Fares  alone,  though,  do  not  even  cover 
operating  expenses.  The  New  York  met- 
ropolitan area  needs  $2.1  billion  in  the 
next  few  years  to  provide  decent  service 
on  commuter  and  train  lines.  The  New 
York  City  Transit  Authority  alone  has 
a  $488  million  annual  operating  budget, 
which  is  now  being  supplemented  by 
the  city's  share  of  a  $2.5  billion  trans- 
portation bond  issue  approved  by  State 
voters  In  1967. 

But  other  cities  also  have  massive 
needs — that  is,  Chicago  needs  $1.5  bil- 


lion in  the  next  decade  and  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  $2.5  biUion— that  wiU  not  be 
met  unless  the  Federal  Government  com- 
mits itself  to  a  huge  investment. 

With  so  many  domestic  needs  crying 
for  money  priority,  tapping  the  auto  ex- 
cise tax  for  funding  a  transit  trust  pro- 
gram is  appropriate,  because  today  mass 
transit  and  auto  transportation  comple- 
ment each  other  as  part  of  a  properly 
balanced  system. 

The  flight  to  the  suburbs  demands 
more  highways,  but  suburbanites  also 
expect  efficient  commuter  service — which 
they  are  not  getting.  There  has  not  been 
a  major  commuter  innovation  since  1929. 
yet  this  year  the  Federal  Government 
will  spend  $5.1  billion  for  highway  con- 
struction, almost  30  times  the  amount 
appropriated  for  mass  transportation. 


TAKE    PRIDE    IN    AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  <Mr.  Miller)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes, 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1967  U.S.  exports  were  valued  at  $31,243,- 
000,000,  about  half  again  as  much  as  the 
second  ranking  coimtry. 


HEW-LABOR  APPROPRIATIONS 
•   BILL 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  California  <Mr.  Cohelan)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
terribly  disappointed  to  learn  last  eve- 
ning of  the  President's  decision  to  veto 
the  HEW-Labor  appropriations  bill.  The 
President's  failure  to  sign  this  major 
piece  of  legislation  means  no  more  to  me 
than  his  failure  to  face  squarely  the<Reed 
for  reordering  our  national  prioritie/ 

No  one  is  more  concerned  about  infla- 
tion than  myself.  My  record  speaks  ^for 
that.  But  at  the  same  time  I  can  no 
longer  ignore  the  education  crisis  in  this 
coimtry  today.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
only  cure,  the  only  h(^e  to  rid  society 
of  poverty,  disease,  deprivation,  preju- 
dice, and  hate  is  through  education.  We 
must  provide  all  of  our  children  with  the 
very  best  in  education  and  educational 
resources. 

We  have  been  through  these  argu- 
ments many  times  before.  It  is  now  some 
6  months  since  we  began  consideration 
of  this  matter.  It  Is  already  well  Into 
the  196&-70  school  year  and  the  Office 
of  Education  is  still  waiting  for  its 
money.  Who  is  to  pay  for  this  gesture  of 
thrift  on  the  part  of  the  administration? 
Our  children?  And  the  future  direction 
of  our  society? 

When  the  President  announced  his 
budget  last  March,  we  warned  the  Con- 
gress about  the  effect  of  the  more  than 
$174  billion  of  uncontrollable  items  in  a 
Federal  budget  of  $192.9  billion.  His 
budget  insured  having  to  cut  in  the  so- 
called  controllable  areas.  This  simply 
does  not  make  sense  and  we  protested  it 
at  that  time  and  we  protest  it  now.  If  cuts 
are  to  be  made  let  them  be  in  those  areas 
such  as  defense  manpower,  military  con- 
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strucuon.  exotic  weapon  systems,  and 
stretched  out  technological  programs.  Let 
us  not  Uke  it  out  of  the  school  districts 
of  America,  who  in  turn  most  Ux  the 
property  owners  of  their  communities 
who  are  already  overburdened 

Moreover,  the  committees  of  CooKres-^. 
after  long  and  thorough  hearings  have 
made  it  abundantly  clear  that  education 
and  other  urgent  needs  of  our  cities  are 
to  be  mven  the  h:che,-t  priority 

Since  the  President  claims  to  be  con- 
cen^ed  about  inflation,  one  wonders  rhy 
he  has  abandoned  any  references  to  con- 
trolling prices,  profits,  and  credit  through 


tools  that  he  readily  has  available  to  him 
and  which  were  put  at  his  disposal  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  Intend  to  contmue  to 
supfxjrt  full  funding  for  education  To- 
morrow. I  will  ask  all  of  my  colleagues, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aLsle  to  reflect  care- 
fully on  the  urgent  needs  of  our  city 
schools  A  vote  to  override  the  President  s 
veto  is  simply  a  vote  to  let  the  Executive 
and  the  world  know  oiu"  commitment  to 
improvement  of  public  education  Is  the 
very  h'ghest  domestic  prlon'y 

Mr  Speaker  In  anticipation  of  the  leg- 
•.-'.i:;ve  action  tomorrow    I  am  including 


the  figures  for  impact  aid  in  all  congres- 
sional districts.  I  know  that  Impact  aid 
has  been  made  the  "whipping  boy"  for 
this  veto,  but  I  want  each  Member  to 
realize  what  the  impact  of  sustaining  the 
Presidential  veto  will  mean  in  their  own 
district.  Each  Member  must  realize  that 
the  revenues  for  impact  aid.  If  the  veto  is 
sustained,  will  have  to  come  from  State 
and  local  taxes  I  submit  if  any  Member 
feels  that  there  are  inadequacies"  In  the 
impact  aid  program  they  should  look  to  a 
legus'ative  solution  and  not  cut  off  those 
funds.  Enclosed  is  a  table  which  shows 
the  allocation  by  congressional  district 
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SAFA,  fiscal  year  1969 


Stale 


Coniressional 
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Net  entitle- 

ment,  100 
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SAFA,  fiscal  year  1%9 


Prorated  entitle- 
ment. 91 
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Congressional 
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Net  entitle- 
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REPRESENTATIVE  ROONEY  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA  TO  VOTE  TO 
OVERRIDE  PRESIDENTIAL  VETO 
OF  THE  APPROPRI.^TION  BILL 
FOR  THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  LA- 
BOR AND  HEALTH  EDUCATION. 
AND  WELFARE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  lenuxjie  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou>e  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Penn.sylvania  'Mr  Roonev 
..-,   rt-coKni/ed  for   10  minuter 

Mr  ROONEY  of  Penn.sylvania  Mr 
Speaker.  I  .stated  several  wef^ks  aRO  that 
If  Pre.sident  Nixon  vetoed  the  appropria- 
tion bill  fo-  the  Departmenus  of  Labor 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  I 
would  vote  to  override  that  veto  I  cer- 
tainly Intend  to  do  so 

The    measure    the    PreMcUnt    ha.s    se- 
lected ai  the  Urget  for  an  anti-mflation 


cam;)ai«ii  happen.^  to  represent  the  fi- 
nancial ?uprort  for  many  of  the  mast 
imixjitant  domestic  programs  our  Nation 
ha.s  undertaken 

The  Congress  already  ha.s  reduced  ad- 
mmistra'.'jn  budget  propo.sals  by  $6  bil- 
lion in  area.s  I  believe  were  fair  target-s 
for  .such  reductlons 

However.  public  health  and  public 
education  are  not  fair  game  in  the 
budget-cutting  process  When  we  at  the 
national  level  reduce  support  for  health 
proi-'rams.  and  for  education,  we  are  not 
flt'hting  inflation— we  are  feeding  it 
Withdrawal  of  Federal  supiwil  does  not 
erase  the  need  in  our  States  and  local 
communities  It  merely  shifts  the  tax 
burden  to  maintam  such  programs  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  local  govern- 
ments where  the  burden  aliead>-  Ls  too 
great 


When  .supersonic  traivsports  and  un- 
safe Safeguard  anii-ballistic-misstle 
.systems  take  precedence  over  schools  and 
medical  research,  as  examples,  there  Is 
something  radically  wrong  with  this  ad- 
ministrations  domestic  priorities. 

And  if  Vice  President  Agnew  feels  the 
■  silent  majority"  wants  health  and  edu- 
cation to  be  shortchanged.  I  am  afraid 
he  IS  due  for  a  rude  awakening. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  should  also  like  to  in- 
clude 111  the  Record  a  letter  I  have  Just 
received  from  one  of  my  constituents, 
wl'.u  currently  .serves  as  president  of  the 
Penn.sylvania  State  Education  Associa- 
tion. He  represents  teachers— the  indi- 
viduals who  devote  their  lifetimes  to  the 
education  of  America's  young  people.  His 
comments  are  pertinent  and  most  ap- 
propriate. 


I 
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PrNNSTLVANlA  STATI 

EoDCATioN  Association, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  January  23,  1970. 
Hon.  Fbzo  B.  Roonby,        i 
House  Otfice  Building, 
Washington,   DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Rooney:  I  realize  that 
this  letter  isn't  really  necessary  to  urge  your 
continued  support  of  the  federal  appropri- 
ations for  education  as  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress, In  the  event  that  the  President  carries 
through  with  his  threatened  veto  of  the 
tot.il  measure  In  which  It  was  Included.  But 
tlus  *111  demonstrate  support  for  your  posi- 
tion and  perhaps  give  you  needed  ammuni- 
tion in  persuading  enough  of  your  col- 
leagues. If  necessary. 

We  share  tiie  President's  concern  over  In- 
flation but  are  also  aware  that  the  Con- 
gress has  cut  a  net  total  of  some  $6  billion 
from  his  original  budget  proposal.  If  be  did 
not  regard  that  as  InOationary,  surely  a  final 
product  reduced  by  such  an  amount  Is  even 
less  so.  And  nothing  Is  more  Inflationary,  If 
this  is  really  the  standard  t>elng  applied, 
than  military  expenditures,  where  money  1» 
poured  Into  the  economy  without  a  corre- 
sponding Increase  in  the  production  of  goods 
and  services  for  which  that  money  can  be 
sp)ent. 

We  remember,  even  if  the  President  has 
forgotten,  his  statements  on  the  campaign 
trail  In  1968.  We  call  on  every  citizen  to 
Join  with  us  In  an  action  program  for  edu- 
cation", he  said.  Or,  "Education  Is  the  area 
in  which  we  must  keep  doing  everything 
that  is  necessary  to  help  achieve  the  Amer- 
ican dream."  And,  most  relevant  of  all, 
"When  we  talk  about  cutting  the  expenses 
of  government — either  Federal,  State,  or 
Local — the  one  area  we  can't  shortchange  Is 
education  " 

AH  we  ask  is  that  promises  be  kept. 
Sincerely, 

David  W.  Kirkpatiuck, 

President,  PSEA. 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES  MAKE 
HIGHER  HEW  APPROPRIATION 
MANDATORY 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  use  of  the  veto  power  is  highly 
selective. 

It  applies  to  schoolchildren;  not  the 
banks. 

In  June  I  asked  President  Nixon  to 
veto  the  big  banks'  increase  In  the  prime 
lending  rate — an  action  many  times 
more  inflationary  than  providing  educa- 
tion for  children. 

President  Nixon  refused  to  even  utter 
the  most  mild  of  complaints  against  the 
banks'  interest  rate  Increase  which 
raised  the  price  of  everything  in  the 
economy.  When  it  comes  to  vetoing 
health,  education,  and  welfare,  the  Pres- 
ident is  not  so  timid. 

Where  was  Mr.  Nixon's  "veto  courage" 
last  June? 

The  additional  appropriations  voted  by 
the  Congress  for  HEW  will  not  begin  to 
repair  the  damage  that  the  Nixon  high 
interest  rates  have  done  to  America's 
school  system.  All  over  the  country,  high 
interest  rates  are  blocking  badly  needed 
schoolroom  construction  and  threaten- 
ing the  very  existence  of  some  school 
systems. 

School  districts  simply  cannot  market 
bond  Issues  at  the  high  interest  rates 
prevailing  under  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. Bond  elections  are  being  canceled 


and  other  districts  cannot  raise  suf- 
ficient taxes  to  meet  the  interest  pay- 
ments imder  the  present  monetary 
conditions. 

Much  of  the  HEW  appropriation 
might  not  be  necessary  if  local  school 
districts  could  sell  their  bonds  and  raise 
their  own  funds.  But  the  high  interest 
rates  have  blocked  this  avenue  and  they 
have  to  turn  to  the  Federal  Government 
or  face  a  serious  cutback  in  educational 
programs. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  Daily  Bond 
Buyer  reported  that  high  interest  rates 
had  stalled  new  school  construction  in 
California.  The  publication  said  that 
more  than  100,000  elementary  and  high 
school  students  in  California  will  be 
without  adequate  classroom  space  this 
year  because  of  rising  interest  rates. 
This  same  situation  exists  in  other  dis- 
tricts across  the  Nation. 

The  Nixon  administration  should  do 
something  about  this  deplorable  situa- 
tion rather  than  spending  its  time  and 
energy  with  vetoes  for  the  educational 
needs  of  the  Nation. 

A  rollback  of  interest  rates  would  dis- 
turb the  banker  friends  of  this  admin- 
istration. President  Nixon  finds  it  easier 
to  threaten  the  welfare  of  millions  of 
schoolchildren  than  to  disturb  the  com- 
fort of  his  banker  friends,  both  inside, 
and  outside  of  the  administration. 

The  President  has  plenty  of  power  to 
control  inflation;  he  does  not  have  to 
use  the  schoolchildren  of  this  Nation. 


URGENT  NEED  EXISTS  FOR  IM- 
MEDIATE PASSAGE  OF  ANNUNZIO 
INNER-CITY  INSURANCE  BILL 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  called  to  the  pttention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  urgent  need  for  insurance  for 
property  owners  and  small  businessmen 
in  the  inner  cities  of  America  and  em- 
phasized the  responsibility  of  our  gov- 
ernment to  make  this  insurance  avail- 
able at  reasonable  rates. 

Today,  I  am  inserting  an  article  into 
the  Congressional  Record  from  the  Jan- 
uary 26  issue  of  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  which  gives  a  realistic  appraisal 
of  the  problems  presently  confronting 
the  Inner  cities  of  Philadelphia,  Cleve- 
land, Chicago,  Gary.  New  York,  and  in 
fact,  all  of  the  major  cities  of  the  North 
and  South. 

There  are  literally  himdreds  and 
thousands  of  buildings  in  the  inner  cities 
of  America  that  are  being  abandoned 
by  their  owners  because  they  are  not 
able  to  keep  up  with  necessary  repairs 
and  they  are  not  able  to  purchase  in- 
surance. Consequently,  thousands  of 
small  businessmen  are  being  forced  out 
of  business  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  inner  city  residents  are  being  forced 
to  look  elsewhere  for  adequate  housing. 

Today,  interest  rates  are  higher  than 
ever  before  and  housing  starts  are  less 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  Now  is  the  appropriate  time  for 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee and  especially  tlie  Housing  Sub- 


committee, working  in  oonjimction  with 
the  ofScials  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  to  hold 
hearings  on  my  bill,  H.R.  13666,  which 
was  cosponsored  by  over  100  Members 
of  this  House. 

I  know  of  the  deep  interest  and  con- 
cern of  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable  William 
Barrett,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Housing 
Subcommittee.  He  has  extended  to  me  all 
of  the  resources  of  his  subcommittee  and 
we  have  already  held  hearings  In  Chi- 
cago on  the  insurance  problem.  As  a 
result  of  these  hearings,  we  have  estab- 
lished both  the  need  .'or  action  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  to  provide 
a  solution  to  this  crucial  problem  facing 
the  inner  city  small  businessmen  and 
property  owners  of  America. 

The  article  follows : 
(From  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Jan.  26. 

1970] 

In  the  Inner  Crrics:   Acres  of  Abandoned 

Bun-DiNcs 

At  a  time  when  the  U.S.  Is  suffering  a  hous- 
ing shortage  that  gets  worse  by  the  month, 
officials  in  many  cities  face  this  puzzling 
fact — 

Houses  and  apartments  in  the  inner  cities 
by  the  hundreds  are  being  abandoned  by 
their  owners,  deserted  and  boarded  up,  left 
to  the  ravages  of  vandals  and  criminals.  The 
number  is  growing  rapidly. 

If  the  pace  continues,  entire  sections  of 
major  cities  could  become  ghost  towns  in  the 
next  five  years,  says  James  C.  Downs,  Jr  , 
chairman  of  the  Real  Estate  Research  Cor- 
poration, Chicago.  Other  experts  say  some 
cities  already  have  reached  this  point. 

In  New  York  City,  in  three  years  enough 
homes  were  abandoned  to  house  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  people. 

The  good  go  with  the  bad.  "It  Is  no  longer 
Just  the  poor  buildings  that  are  going."  says 
Dr.  George  Stemlieb.  director  of  the  Urban 
Studies  Center  of  Rutgers  University.  "In 
New  York,  when  bad  buildings  are  aban- 
doned, good  houses  nearby  are  abandoned, 
too." 

Dr.  Sternlleb  says  most  of  an  estimated 
5,000  buildings  now  vacant  In  New  York  City 
are  in  Brooklyn's  Brownsville-East  New  York 
section,  or  in  Williamsburg  and  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant.  There  are  a  growing  number  In 
Harlem,  too. 

"Many  of  the  blocks  are  Uttered  with  the 
wreckage  of  broken  and  abandoned  build- 
ings," he  says.  "Some  streets  look  as  if  they 
had  been  bombed  by  B-52s." 

Buildings  are  being  abandoned  In  Detroit 
at  the  rate  of  10  a  week.  Officials  estimate 
there  are  about  2,500  vacant  buildings  In  the 
central  city  area. 

In  Cleveland,  officials  say  800  houses  and 
apartment  buildings  are  abandoned  each 
year.  This  Is  enough  housing  for  2,400 
families. 

Philadelphia  reports  about  25,000  houses, 
mostly  two-story  and  three-story  brick  row 
houses,  now  stand  empty. 

The  Chicago  buildings  department  figures 
that  nearly  150  structures  are  abandoned 
each  month,  most  of  them  residential  and 
many  apartment  buildings. 

The  city  of  Chicago  will  spend  over  1  mil- 
lion dollars  this  year  Just  to  tear  down  dan- 
gerous and  abandoned  buildings.  In  1960,  it 
had  to  demolish  only  143.  Last  year,  the  figure 
had  risen  to  2,160  residential  buildings. 

In  Baltimore,  an  estimated  4,000  to  4,400 
houses  stand  empty;  in  Boston,  more  than 
1,000.  Mayor  George  O.  Seibels,  Jr.,  of  Bir- 
mingham says  800  vacant  buildings  have  been 
torn  down  in  his  city  In  recent  years,  and 
2,300  more  are  scheduled  to  be  demolished. 

The  housing  paradox.  Why  is  housing,  some 
of  It  In  good  shape,  being  abandoned  when 
there  is  a  growing  shortage  in  the  nation? 
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A  5tudy  of  inner-study  dwellings  In  Balti- 
more was  made  Jointly  by  the  Inatitute  for 
Knvironmental  Studies  of  the  Dnlversity  of 
Peuniylvaiiia.  and  the  Urban  Studies  Insti- 
tute of  Morgan  State  College  It  reports  that 
t>.e  inner-cir>  housing  market  is  in  a  state 
1,1  cumpltte  and  uticr  collapse  '  Prices  are 
decliuitifc!  and  a  large  percen'Age  of  the 
structures  are  losing  money 

Investors  want  out  because  of  declining 
prices,  negative  cash  flows,  fear  ol  collecting 
reitt-s.  and  vandalism  the  study  explains 
■  Not  over  10  per  cent  of  the  tenants  could 
be  dfscrlbed  as  problems  in  the  sense  of  abus- 
ing properly,  but  these  sew.  plus  vandalism 
ol  lemporarlly  varani  buildings,  are  enough 
to  seriously  impair  cash  Hows  and  cau:.* 
abandonments 

All  of  this,  as  well  as  the  anderlying  fac- 
tor: results  in  housing  that  is  wor.>e  than 
the  people  actually  can  afford  and  in  aban- 
donments and  boarding  up.  even  of  basically 
good  structures  You  have  a  combination  of 
low  vacancies  and  high  abandonments 

•  Militant  tenants  Says  Mr  Downs  of 
Chicago 

The  Incidence  of  abandoned  buildings  is 
.jrowme  because  the  struct  vires  t'fow  older 
Tenants  are  t>econuiig  more  militant  atxiut 
demanding  repairs  which  landlords  sa\  they 
cannot  allord.  and  courts  more  and  more 
often  refuse  to  e.  let  fainllies — especially 
those  on  weliare  with  children — lor  nonpay- 
ment of  rent  in  their  disputed  cases 

Landlords  calculate  that  operating  costs 
have  gone  up  JO  to  40  per  cti.t  m  the  past 
nve  years,  while  reuia  have  moved  up  far 
les-  Insurance  rates  have  doubled  und  tri- 
pled in  some  not  area.s  When  a  city  m  pector 
uncovers  building-code  Molutions.  landlords 
say  It  usually  is  a  losing  proposition  lo  make 
repairs 

\  vacant  building  m  the  inner  citv  most 
often  is  stripped  quickly  of  everything  of 
re.sale  value— plumbing  fixtures  piping  wir- 
ing orn.imenw!  objects,  sometimes  even 
the  bricks  Officials  say  this  can  happen  when 
a  house  or  an  apartment  is  vacant  only  a  f<;w 
days  between  occupant.s  Once  this  occurs, 
the  cost  of  putting  the  bunding  into  usable 
condition  skyrockets 

As  a  result,  says  Dr  Sternlleb.  Yoa  are 
finding  landlords  dt  i.  t  press  hard  for  rent 
any  more  In  some  areas  and  are  very  slow 
to  evict  unless  there  is  a  new  tenant  ready 
They  would  rather  have  the  house  not  pro- 
ducing rent,  or  producing  only  part  of  the 
rent,  than  have  il  empty  for  the  scavengers 
to  strip  ■ 

The  abandoned  house  is  a  natural  attrac- 
tion for  undesirable  activuies-  everything 
from  rats  or  street  gangs  t..  dope  addict.?. 
sex  perverts  and  the  like  It  is  likely  to  be  a 
hazardous  place  for  children 

Going  downhill     Says  Ivan  B   Gluckman. 
Philadelphia  s  assistant  housing  director 

■  There  is  no  question  that  a  vacant  house 
la  port  of  the  crime  problem,  too  Even  if  It 
Lsn  t  as  bad  as  the  community  around  the 
hotise  thinks  it  is,  Just  the  fact  that  it  Is 
vocant  makes  it  harder  to  keep  the  rest  of  the 
neighborhood  stable  Once  a  house  in  the 
block  IS  vacant.  It  oecomes  harder  for  the 
others  to  get  msurarae  The  *hole  block 
starts  going  downhill 

Behind  it  all  is  one  clear  factor  Both 
landlords  and  tenants,  black  and  white  are 
moving  out  of  the  Inner  city  as  fast  as  they 
can— the  landlord  because  he  no  longer  sees 
a  profl'  there,  and  the  tenant  because  he  feels 
It  no  longer  Is  a  safe  place  lo  live 

•Real  estate  Investors  take  a  long-range 
Kok  at  things,"  explains  Dr  Sternlleb  They 
ha.e  simply  lijst  faith  in  the  future  r.l  the 
inner  city  We  used  to  con  p, am  about  the 
slumlords,  the  big  businessmen  and  others 
who  made  an  unfair  profit  while  providing 
unht  housing  The  real  tragedy  Is  that  none 
of  them  are  In  there  any  more  There  Isn't 
anybody  In  there  with  enough  money  or  In- 
fluence to  keep  the  whole  thing  going  " 

Says  Robert  Embry  Baltlmore'ii  housing 
commissioner: 


"I  know  Negro  families  are  moving  out  In 
droves  la  some  areas  They  may  have  lived 
all  their  lues  up  until  now  in  that  neigh- 
borhood, but  now  they  are  leaving  They  are 
leaving  because  the  situation  with  regnrd  to 
crime  has  changed  dramatically  The  schools 
are  much  worse  than  they  were  They  don't 
feel  sa:e  any  longer  There  has  been  a  massive 
influx  of  immigrants  from  the  South  m  these 
neighborhoods— of  people  not  ready  for  city 
living — that  has  broken  down  the  fabric  of 
the  neighborhoods  ' 

The  absent  owners  Landlords  who  are  un- 
able to  sell  often  decide  to  get  all  the  money 
they  can  out  of  a  building  before  abandon- 
ment They  stop  repairs,  stop  paying  taxes 
In  most  cities,  rent  can  be  collected  three 
or  four  yenrs  before  the  city  lakes  over  lor 
unpild  taxes 

Sometimes  tenants  are  left  high  and  dr> 
when  the  owner  walks  out  The  water  heat 
and  electririty  may  be  turned  oil  with  peo- 
ple still  living  there 

Mr  Downs,  who  al.o  is  preMdent  ol  the 
Chlcaco  Dwellings  Association  a  nonprofit 
group  that  rehabilitates  old  buildings,  savs 
one  big  Job  of  the  association  Is  providing 
heat  for  tenants  of  abandoned  bulldlng-^  un- 
'.il   they  can  move  some*h  re  else 

Mr  Downs  says  the  assixlatlon  has  been 
oSered  many  abandoned  or  about-to-be- 
abaiidonea  apartment  buildings  free  If  it  will 
repair  them,  but  must  are  too  far  gone  lor 
rt-p.ilr 

What  (..in  b"  done  with  such  places'.' 
First  etiort  in  most  cities  when  a  building 
lias  substantial  code  violations  Is  lo  try  to 
force  the  owner  to  tix  it  If  this  falls,  some 
cities — San  Francisco,  lor  one — have  author- 
ity to  rehabilitate  the  property  and  send  the 
bill  to  the  owner,  or  they  may  take  over 
rents  from   tenant.:<  lor  tni.s  purpose. 

A  number  of  cities  h.ive  laws  which  permit 
demolishing  the  building  with  the  cost 
ch  irged  to  the  owner 

One  problem  with  both  ot  these  approaches 
Is  that,  once  an  owner  decide-  to  abandon 
a  buildlna,  he  olten  transfers  title  to  some- 
one who  obviously  cant  pay  for  repairs  or 
demolition,  sometimes  Just  a  bum  t>n  skid 
row 

Tearing  a  building  down  may  be  a  fKJor 
solution  Frequently,  llie  lots  stand  vacant 
for  years,  collecting  r  its  and  Lrash  As  a  re- 
sult, most  cities  are  now  trying  rehabilita- 
tion Philadelphia  is  something  of  a  leader 
In  this  effort  At  the  la.«t  count.  73  develop- 
ers were  rehabilitating  old  houses  at  a  rate 
of  about  2.000  a  year  m  that  city  In  all.  over 
5.000  empty  houses  hive  been  refurbished, 
mostly  for  rental  to  pu»)llc-houslng  tenants 
The  Philadelphia  program  began  nearly  a 
decide  ago  when  ofBlcaU  totik  a  close  look 
at  the  abandoned-building  problem  The 
city  s  x'sistant  housing  director  Mr  Gluck- 
man, savs 

•  We  decided  these  houses  could  be  either 
a  terrible  liability  or  an  a.ssct  Finally,  we 
realized  this  was  one  way  to  develop  new 
public  housing  without  having  to  displace 
anybody  It  w.i.s  empty  already  and  we  cuild 
help  stabilize  neighborhoods  To  a  large  ex- 
tent we  have  succeeded  in  doing  ih^  " 

How  does  Philadelphl.i  do  this''  It  guar- 
antees that  the  city  will  buy  a  house  at  a 
fixed  price.  If  not  sold  to  a  private  buyer, 
once  It  has  been  reconditioned  to  standards 
set  by  tne  Philadelphia  Housing  Authority. 
Originally,  developers  were  permitted  lo 
a.ssemb!e  their  own  groups  of  houses  for  re- 
habilitation M.iUy  de.elopers  Jumped  In  und 
began  bidding  up  the  prices  of  the  empty 
houses  Now.  the  city  assiiT'bles  Uie  proper- 
ties It  pays  a  maximum  of  »l  600  per  house. 
take.^  over  many  for  unpaid  l-TXt-s  receives 
some  as  gi!t.s  from  owners  who  take  a  tax 
benetit 

Average  cost  to  rehabllltute  a  three-bed- 
room house     H3.200 

Tlie  Governments  part  OtBclais  are  now 
trying  to  sell  more  oi  the  refurbished  hou-ses 
to  pei.iple  in  the  nelghborh^'o'l  unler  new 
federal  subxidy  programs 


Baltimore  is  starting  a  program  to  rehabil- 
itate 1.400  abandoned  houses  Ir-  an  18- 
month  period  under  a  ao-mllllon-doUar 
grant  irom  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Orban  Development  The  houses  will  be  sold 
to  low-Income  families  with  a.sslstance  of  a 
federal  subsidy 

■  We  have  had  this  problem  of  vacant 
houses  for  a  number  of  years."  says  Housing 
Commissioner  Robert  Embry.  "We  didn't 
have  the  money  to  do  anything  about  It.  We 
couldn  t  force  private  investors  to  do  it  They 
would  lose  money." 

The  federal  program  Is  to  be  expanded  and 
applied  to  other  Itles  after  it  has  been 
te-ted  in  Baltimore  and.  poaslbly,  Philadel- 
phia 

Even  In  Philadelphia,  where  large  scale  re- 
habilitation already  'las  taken  place,  aban- 
doned buildings  continue  to  be  a  major 
problem  Experts  predict  it  Is  a  problem  that 
will  get  worse  In  most  cities  until  some  w:iy 
Is  found  to  draw  people  of  all  income  levels 
b.xk  Into  the  Inner  city.  . 


GROUND  RULES  FOR  AN  INTERNA- 
TIONAL SYMPOSIUM  TITLED  "LA- 
BOR. GOVERNMENT.  THE  CAR- 
RIER AND  THE  USER  DISCUSS 
THE  CONTAINER  • 

'  Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  < 

Mr  .\NNUNZIO  Mr  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 2  it  was  my  privilege  to  host  a 
luncheon  in  the  Rayburn  Building  out 
of  which  came  several  determinations 
that  could  have  both  lasting  and  world- 
wide impact  on  the  shipping  industry. 

Present  at  that  luncheon  were  promi- 
nent representatives  of  the  Federal 
Government,  of  organized  labor,  of  the 
shipping  industry,  and  the  management 
of  ma.ior  corporations  involved  in  the 
shipment  of  goods. 

Purpo.se  of  the  luncheon  was  to  dis- 
cuss a  grand  design  and  the  ground 
rules  for  an  international  symposium 
titled.  "Labor.  Government,  the  Carrier 
and  the  User  Discuss  the  Container."  to 
be  held  April  14  to  17  in  conjunction  with 
the  Fifth  International  Container  Serv- 
ices and  Equipment  Exposition  at  the 
International  Amphitheatre  in  Chicago. 

Containenzation  is  that  system  of 
liandling  freight  whereby  a  group  of 
Items  are  packed  in  a  container  at  the 
point  of  origin,  the  container  is  sealed 
and  carried  as  a  sealed  unit  to  its  desti- 
nation, regardless  of  how  many  difler- 
ent  inode.'5  of  transportation  are  used. 

The  objective  of  the  sympasium  is  to 
open  new  avenues  to  more  cooperative 
relations  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment away  from  the  pressures  of  the 
barcaining  table. 

On  the  premise  that  advance  knowl- 
edge of  needs  and  problems  of  all  con- 
cerned parties  is  the  best  way  to  en- 
courage more  responsible  labor-man- 
auement  relations,  distinguished  groups 
from  labor,  management,  shippers,  and 
Government  will  at  that  time  come  to- 
gether for  the  express  purpose  of  fully 
acquainting  each  other  with  their  re- 
spective needs  and  problems. 

Among  those  at  the  planning  luncheon 
w  lio  spoke  and  discussed  the  significance 
of  the  upcoming  event  werei  The  Honor- 
able George  P.  Shultz.  Secretary  of  La- 
bor; Thomas  W  Gleason.  president  of 
the   International  Longshoremen's   As- 
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soclatlon;  Gen.  Frank  Besson,  Jr..  Joint 
Logistics  Review  Board,  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense;  Robert  J.  Blackwell, 
Deputy  Maritime  Admlrflstrator;  Mi- 
chael R.  McEvoy,  president,  Sea-Land 
Service,  Inc.;  Helen  Delich  Bentley, 
Chairman,  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion; Robert  M.  O'Mahoney,  Commis- 
sioner, Transportation  and  Commu- 
nications Service.  General  Services 
Administration;  Edwin  F.  Mundy,  vice 
president — traffic.  National  Biscuit  Co.; 
and  Congressman  Edward  A.  Garmatz, 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

Also  present  at  the  luncheon  were  the 
catalysts  for  the  exposition  and  sym- 
posium next  spring.  They  are  represent- 
atives of  Mack -Brooks  Associates,  an 
international  firm  of  exposition  and  con- 
ference managers.  The  company  was 
represented  by  two  executives  of  its  Bal- 
timore office,  Mrs.  LoRee  Rommel  and 
Mr.  Prank  Sllloway,  who  bear  the  respon- 
sibility for  putting  on  the  symposium 
and,  simultaneously,  the  major  contain- 
erlzation  show  that  is  planned.  Through 
the  Mack-Brooks  organization,  they 
successfully  operated  a  similar  exposition 
in  Baltimore  in  1968,  although  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  Chicago  show  is  expected 
to  exceed  that. 

As  many  as  15.000  persons  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  in  Chicago.  The  contain- 
erization  show  will  be  the  largest  display 
of  products  and  services  related  to  con- 
talnerlzatlon  which  ever  has  been  as- 
sembled. There  will  be  visitors,  exhibitors, 
and  registrants  from  all  over  the  free 
world.  Trade  missions  are  being  or- 
ganized in  several  European  and  Latin 
American  countries  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  visiting  the  show  and  the  sym- 
posium. 

The  symposium  workshop  will  be  di- 
vided into  four  sessions,  each  running 
from  8:30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  Tuesday 
through  Friday.  On  the  first  day,  chaired 
by  Thomas  W.  Gleason,  labor  will  pre- 
sent its  side  of  the  picture.  As  an  integral 
part  of  this,  all  registrants  will  tour  the 
exhibits  for  the  express  purpose  of  learn- 
ing the  current  state  of  the  art  of  con- 
talnerization  as  well  as  what  is  in  pros- 
pect in  the  near  future.  Mr.  Gleason's 
speakers  will  include  Charles  Byth,  sec- 
retary general  of  International  Trans- 
port Workers'  Federation;  and  Floyd 
Smith,  president  of  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists;  Thomas  Flynn  of 
the  Teamsters;  Jesse  Calhoun,  M.E.B.A.; 
Charlie  Luna  of  Railroad  Brotherhoods; 
and  Captain  O'Calahan  of  Masters, 
Mates  Si  Pilots. 

On  the  second  day,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Andrew  E.  Gibson,  the  Mari- 
time Administrator,  the  view  and  plans 
of  the  Government  will  be  presented. 
Government  Is  vital  to  the  effort  not 
only  as  a  referee,  but  as  both  a  regula- 
tory and  taxing  agency,  and  is  the  cen- 
tral public  body  concerned  with  the  pro- 
motion of  the  American  economy.  Mr. 
Gibson's  speakers  wii'  include  Helen 
Delich  Bentley,  Chairman,  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission;  Gen.  Prank  S.  Bes- 
son, Chairman,  Joint  Logistics  Review 
Board,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense; 
and  similar  representatives  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board. 


The  third  day,  Thursday,  chaired  by 
Edwin  F.  Mimdy,  vice  president  for 
traffic  of  the  National  Biscuit  Co.,  the 
shippers  will  have  their  say.  The  ship- 
pers are  the  customers  who  use  con- 
tainers. The  other  participants  handle, 
transport,  regulate,  tax,  and  promote, 
but  the  shipper  ha  a  vital  Interest  In  the 
economics  arising  out  of  the  use  of  con- 
tainers. Mr.  Mimdy's  speakers  will  in- 
clude Commissioner  O'Mahoney;  Lee 
Cisneros,  director  of  traffic,  Firestone 
Tire  &  Rubber;  Sheldon  R.  Lewis,  man- 
ager, traffic  operations.  General  Electric 
Co.;  Bernard  J.  Hale,  director,  physical 
distribution,  Mattel,  Inc. 

On  the  final  day,  the  carriers  will  pre- 
sent theii-  case  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Michael  McEvoy.  Although  industrial 
sti-ife  caused  by  containerlzation  has  so 
far  been  primarily  limited  to  ports  and 
the  shipping  industry,  other  modes  of 
transportation  are  involved.  For  this 
reason,  although  there  will  be  heavy  em- 
phasis on  the  sea  transport  and  dock- 
worker's  aspect,  the  problem  of  other 
modes  of  transportation  will  receive  cov- 
erage. Speakers  on  this  day  will  include 
O.  I.  M.  Porton,  president  U.S.A.,  At- 
lantic Container  Line;  r.  J.  Talbot,  pres- 
ident. International  Terminal  Opera- 
tors; Howard  Pack,  president,  Sea  train 
Lines;  Capt.  J.  W.  Clark,  president, 
Delta  Steamship  Lines;  and  Spyros 
Skouras,  president.  Prudential  Lines. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  carriers'  pres- 
entation, each  of  the  four  chairmen  will 
summarize  the  results  of  the  4  days'  dis- 
cussion from  the  viewpoint  of  their  re- 
spective areas  of  interest.  The  wrap-up 
luncheon  Friday  afternoon  will  feature 
Secretary  of  Labor  George  P.  Shultz  as 
the  principal  speaker. 

Secretary  Shultz  set  the  tone  for  the 
symposium  at  our  luncheon  last  week, 
and  I  would  ask  that  his  remarks  be 
entered  in  the  Record  : 

A  fundamental  of  our  free  enterpri.se  sys- 
tem is  that  maximum  progress  is  made  when 
labor  and  management  work  together  to 
avoid  unnecessary  Industrial  strife.  This  Is 
particularly  true  during  periods  of  rapid 
technological  change  such  as  is  occurring  In 
the  airline,  railroad,  shipping  and  trucking 
industries.  During  these  periods  it  U  vital 
to  maintain  clear  lines  of  communication  be- 
tween employers  and  representatives  of  their 
employees. 

The  hardware,  systems  and  services  to  be 
exhibited  at  the  Fifth  International  Con- 
tainer Services  &  Equipment  Exposition  will 
provide  visible  evidence  of  the  developments 
taking  place  In  the  transportation  Industries. 
With  full  knowledge  of  the  technology  In 
use  and  on  the  drawing  boards,  it  Is  hoped 
that  this  Symposium/Workshop  will  provide 
a  forum  for  an  exchange  of  ideas  between 
labor  and  management  away  from  the  pres- 
sures of  the  collective  bargaining  table. 

Our  aim  is  to  help  labor  and  management 
recognise  each  other's  needs  and  problems. 
By  participating  in  the  forum  we  hope  to 
achieve  a  higher  level  of  understanding  and 
more  cooperative  labor  management  rela- 
tions. 


THE  BANNING  OP  CHEMICAL  AND 
BIOLOGICAL  WARFARE:  OR  ALL 
IS  NOT  PAIR  IN  WAR 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  coun- 
try has  finally  taken  a  step  toward  the 
modification  of  the  age  old  adage,  "All 
Is  fair  in  war." 

In  1928,  this  Nation  tried  to  outlaw 
war  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy. 
The  United  States  then  went  on  to  fight 
one  World  War  and  two  prolonged  con- 
flicts in  Asia.  Does  this  necessarily  point 
up  the  follies  of  oiu-  endeavors  in  1928? 

Perhaps  we  and  the  world  were  over- 
anxious or  unrealistic  in  our  approach. 
The  outlawing  of  war  may  be  an  incre- 
mental process.  We  may  have  to  outlaw 
the  weapons  of  war  until  there  is  no 
means  with  which  to  wage  it. 

Americans  took  two  important  steps 
In  1969  toward  this  end.  Last  year  saw  the 
beginnings  of  the  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tion—SALT— Talks  in  Helsinki,  and  the 
banning  of  the  development  and  use  of 
biological  weapons. 

Americans  had  finally  awsikened  to  the 
veiT  real  danger  that  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare  posed — generations  of  de- 
formed Individuals,  danger  to  civilians, 
including  women  and  children.  We  have 
come  to  realize  that  there  are  some  legiti- 
mate and  some  Illegitimate  means  of  de- 
fense. 

Chemical  and  biological  weapons  are 
not  weapons  in  the  traditional  sense  of 
the  term.  For  example,  there  is  no  limit- 
ing the  target.  The  use  of  such  weapons 
is  a  menace  to  everyone  concerned — 
those  who  Initiate  and  those  who  are  the 
recipients  of  the  attack.  Like  Franken- 
stein, they  can  turn  around  and  destroy 
their  creator.  When  weaponry  is  used, 
all  men  become  its  victims. 

With  such  thoughts  in  everyone's 
mind,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  we  have 
taken  some  action  on  the  matter  of 
chemical  and  biological  warfare.  Yet  my 
praise  must  be  tempered  by  some  im- 
portant qualifications;  significant  loop- 
holes exist  in  the  present  regulations. 
Biological  warfare  Is  dangerous;  but 
chemical  warfare  is  equally  dangerous. 
Can  we  give  reasons  for  outlawing  one 
without  using  the  same  reasons  for  the 
outlawing  of  the  other? 

Toxins  provide  a  case  in  point.  Toxins 
are  discussed  as  if  they  were  a  scientists 
no  man's  land;  they  are  the  organic 
product  of  living  beings.  Warfare  using 
toxins  can  be  as  deadly  as  biological 
warfare.  New  strains  of  toxins  can  be 
produced  with  deadly  results.  I  strongly 
urge  that  we  act  Immediately  to  outlaw 
these  substances. 

Further  investigation  of  our  use  of 
chemical  warfare  is  a  necessity.  It  is  true 
that  the  classification  of  chemical  weap- 
ons Into  such  categories  as  lethal  and 
dehabilltatlng  leave  many  questions  un- 
answered and  many  problems  unsolved. 
The  effects  of  some  of  these  chemicals 
remain  largely  unknown.  The  use  of  tear 
gas  to  disperse  a  large  riotous  crowd  Is 
one  thing;  the  use  of  such  gas  to  dis- 
perse that  crowd  so  that  It  can  be  sys- 
tematically killed  or  injured  is  quite  an- 
other. Two  of  the  defoliants  used  In 
Vietnam  2,4,5,-D  and  2,4, -D,  may  be  re- 
sponsible for  birth  defects  and  malfor- 
mations In  developing  embryos. 

I  would  recommend  that  further  in- 
vestigation be  forthcoming  and  that 
guidelines  be  set  up.  Such  weapons  can 
be  a  threat  to  the  ultimate  well-being  of 
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maiikuid  To  pollute  the  planet  with 
i.oxious  and  letiial  weapons  Is  a  direct 
a.-  auU  on  human  life  I  hope  that  the 
Uiuted  States  will  not  be  guilty  of  such 
tcntaMunaiion  in  the  jears  ahead 


SOCIAL  SECURITY   TAX   PENALIZES 
WORKERS  OVER  AGE  65 

'  Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
uas  citven  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  m  the  Rfcokd  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.' 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wi->consin  Mr 
Speaker  due  to  the  ur'^cnt  need  for  an 
immediate  across-the-board  benefit  In- 
crease before  Con;;rcis  adjourned  la.->t 
year,  it  was  necessary  to  defer  action  on 
many  worthwhile  social  secuiity  amend- 
ments until  this  year  One  of  the  areas 
that  deserves  careful  attention  durhia 
the  committee  s  current  consideration  of 
improvements  in  the  social  security  pro- 
gram concerns  p-ovidm?  iireatcr  cquitv 
to  individuals  who  continue  to  work — 
either  full  or  part  time— after  they 
reach  rethement  age.  In  oider  to  empha- 
sise the  need  to  act  and  to  provide  a 
basis  for  the  committees  impending  con- 
sideration of  this  problem.  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  bill  that  provides  Rreater 
equity  under  our  social  security  proi,'ram 
to  Individuals  who  continue  to  work  after 
they  attain  ase  65 

Under  present  la*  the  iclirejiicnt  test 
prevents  many  individuals  v^ho  continue 
to  work  after  at;e  65  from  drawing;  any 
social  security  Ix'nefits  and  substantially 
reduces  the  benefits  of  an  even  t;reater 
number  It  Is  true  tliat  an  individual 
who  continue:>  to  work  mi^ht  Increase 
the  t>enefiLs  he  viiU  ultmiaiely  draw  by 
subslitutmK  higher  earnin-s  in  a  year 
after  age  65  for  lower  earnings  m  an 
earlier  year.  But  In  most  cases,  earnings 
capacity  declines  as  an  individual  be- 
comes olde'.  and  post-65  earnings  will 
not  Increase  tlieir  tjenefit-s. 

The  typical  Individual  who  reaches 
age  65  and  continues  to  work,  not  only 
IS  either  unable  to  receive  benefits  or 
eliKible  only  for  substantially  reduced 
benefits,  but  l->  required  to  continue  to 
pay  the  social  security  tax  Additionally 
the  individual  who  works  past  age  65 
will  generally  draw  l&%s  social  secuiity 
benefits,  since  his  life  expectancy  is 
somewhat  shorter  when  he  fully  reUres 
Although  the  mdividual  cannot  draw 
benefits  and  will  ultimately  receive  less 
m  total  reuremtnt  benefits  over  his 
shorter  reurement  years,  he  must  coii^^ 
tinue  to  pay  the  social  security  tax. 

This  Ls  a  real  inequity  Our  workiras 
citizens  age  65  and  over  not  only  are  un- 
able to  draw  the  benefits  that  their  fully 
retired  colieaKues  are  receiving,  but  their 
earnings  are  actually  uxed  to  provide 
Li^ese  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thus  b  an  injustice  that 
mu.-.t  be  corrected  My  bill  takes  a  long 
step  in  this  direction  It  provides  tixat  in- 
dividuals who  work  after  age  65  will  no 
longer  be  hable  for  the  OASDHI  ux  that 
IS  imposed  on  employees  Although  the 
tax  would  be  withheld  from  their  wages 
oy  their  employer,  they  would  be  entitled 
to  credit  this  amount  against  any  income 
lax  they  owed  when  they  filed  their  in- 
cjme  tax  return.  If  they  do  not  owe  any 
Income  u\.  they  can  claim  a  refund  An 


eqiuvalent  exemption  is  provided  for  self- 
employed  individuals. 

Although  mdivlduals  65  and  over  will 
not  be  required  to  pay  the  OASDHI  tax, 
their  wages  in  covered  employment  will 
be  credited  for  benefit  computation  pur- 
poses Since  there  are  some  individuals 
whose  benefits  may  be  increased  by  in- 
cluding! earnings  in  years  af.er  they  at- 
tain a;;e  65.  and  since  the  employers 
sh.ire  of  the  s  x-ial  security  tax  will  con- 
tinue to  be  paid  on  their  behalf,  this  is 
oniy  fair. 

Indi. iduals  continuing  at  their  regular 
work  afccr  65  are  riuht  in  objecting  to 
the  present  law.  By  enacting  my  bill. 
Coi.sjress  would  bo  relieving  them  of  the 
obligation  to  pay  taxes  In  etTect.  we 
would  be  providinK  them  witii  a  "paid- 
up'   s:)Cial  security  account  at  ag'-  65. 

Removing  this  inequity  would  be  of 
substantial  benefit  to  the  number  of  oui 
senior  citizens  who  continue  to  work  pa;  t 
65  After  thLs  year,  the  combined 
OASDHI  tax  rate  will  be  5  2  percent  of  a 
tax  base  which  goes  up  to  $7,800  For  an 
individual  who  is  being  taxed  at  the  max- 
imum wage  base- $7.800 — this  would 
amount  to  $405  60  For  an  individual 
earning  $6,000.  this  would  amount  to 
$301  20.  and  for  an  individual  earning 
$5,000.  thus  would  amount  to  $251  With 
the  inciea.-,ing  expensis  that  often  attend 
old  are.  as  well  as  the  increasing  taxes 
at  all  levels  of  Government  which  make 
It  very  difficult  for  our  elderly  citizens  to 
maintain  their  standard  of  living  and  re- 
main m  their  own  home,  this  assistance 
will  be  extremely  helpful 

I  do  not  feel  it  is  appropriate  to  In- 
troduce a  bill  without  mentioning  the 
costs.  Tlie  Chief  Actuary  of  Social  Se- 
curity tells  me  that  my  proposal  would 
cost  approximately  10  percent  of  payroll 
and  mvolve  fli-st  year  costs  of  around 
$400  million  In  view  of  the  need  to  pro- 
vide greater  equity  to  Individuals  who 
work  after  age  65.  this  is  money  well 
spent. 

An  analysts  of  the  bill  follows- 
Section-bt-Section  Analysis  or  H  R.  15537 
A  bill  providing  fur  an  exemption  from  the 
eniplove«s  tax  under  t:>e  Peder.tl  Insurance 
Contribution  Act.  and  an  equivalent  reduc- 
tion in  the  seh' -employment  tax.  In  the 
cc-se  ol  individuals  who  have  utuiined  age 
65 

sEmoN  1 

Aiida  ,1  new  HubsecUon  ic)  to  Section  1401 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  Subsection  (ci 
(  1  I  I  A I  provides  that,  in  the  case  of  Individ- 
ual* who  at'..iined  age  65  before  the  taxable 
year  involved  the  B«-lf-employment  tax  for 
O.^.SDl  will  be  reduced  by  two-thlrd-i  This 
reduction  is  equal  to  the  amount  of  OA,SDI 
tax  that  an  employee — but  for  the  provisions 
of  tnu  hill  -»ould  pay  In  comparable  years. 
and  will  provide  a  self-employed  Individual 
66  and  over  with  the  s.une  reduclon  in  taxes 
an  employee  i.s  provided  by  a  later  section  of 
t.^e  bill  ise;tlon  two) 

Self-employed  individuals  pny  OASDI  rates 
equal  to  150  percent  of  the  indlvldu.^i  rate. 
the  additloii.il  50  percent  being  .uiaiogous  to 
the  employer'8  contribution  After  eniu-tment 
of  this  provision  .self-e.mployed  individuals 
age  65  and  over  would  pay  only  the  additional 
50  percent-  that  is  analogous  to  the  employer  a 
contribution 

Subsection  (OdMB)  provides  that  the 
hoBpl'al  in.surance  tax  iippllcable  to  the  self- 
employed  age  85  and  over  l)efore  the  taxable 
year  Involved  will  l>e  zero  The  self-employed 
p.iy  the  same  hospital  Insurance  lax  rate 
under  present  law  us  employees 


Sutiseciion  (c)(a)  deals  with  the  prob- 
lem uri.siug  when  a  sell-employed  Indlvlduul 
reaches  age  G5  during  his  taxable  year.  In 
tills  c.Tse.  the  present  t.ix  rateb  will  apply  to 
that  portion  of  self-employed  Income  thiit 
under  regulations  of  the  Secretary  or  hi> 
deleente  are  allowable  to  the  month  prior 
to  attaining  aije  6.")  The  remaining  self- 
eir.ploymi-nt  Income  for  the  taxable  year 
will  be  t.ixed  u'  Uie  reduced  rates  proMdeU 
by  this  bill. 

-SEtTlON    2 

Section  two  ndils  a  new  subsection  (ci  trj 
Section  3101  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
New  bubiecliou  lo  relloves  the  employee 
for  any  liability  for  the  employee's  share  of 
the  C1ASDHI  t.ix  lor  the  month  In  which  tlie 
employee  nttaln.-!  nge  65  and  nil  subsequent 
monihs  (A  refund  or  credit  Is  provided 
under  subsection  6413(d)  as  amended  by 
Section  three  'f  this  bill)  The  employer 
will,  in  computing  the  OASDHI  excise  tax 
applicable  to  hU  covered  payroll,  continue 
to  include  wage:>  paid  tu  Individuals  65  and 
over.  Additionally,  the  employee  will,  to  the 
extfnt  he  works  In  covered  employment,  con- 
tinue lo  receive  wage  credits  that  may  be 
used  for  benefit  computation  purposes 

SECTION    3 

Section  3ta)  (1)  redesignates  Section  641  I 
(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  as  sub- 
section (3  I  and  adds  a  new  sub.sectlon  (d) 
The  new  subsection  idi  permits  an  employee 
who  pa.s  the  employee  payroll  tax  for 
munt;.<  in  which  he  Is  age  65  to  claim  .i 
credit  or  refund  for  the  lax  paid.  Section 
3(bi,  by  an  amendment  to  Section  31  (bl 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  enables  the 
employee  to  credit  the  amount  withheld 
against  any  Income  tax  liability  that  he 
owes  when  he  flies  his  Income  tax  refund 
or  If  no  Income  tax  Ls  owed,  to  claim  a  re- 
fund 

Section  3(a)(2)  amends  Section  6413(ci 
of  the  Code  lo  insure  that  the  new  refund 
provisions,  when  combined  with  refund  pro- 
visions currently  applicable  where  an  em- 
ploye* works  for  multiple  employers,  will  not 
result  m  a  duplicate  refund  of  taxes  paid 

SECTION    4 

Section  four  (a)  amends  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  that  where  refunds  are 
paid  to  Individuals  age  65  and  over,  the  man- 
aging trustee  of  the  OASDI  and  of  the  HI 
trust   funds  will  reimburse  the  Treasury. 

secTTON  s 
Section  five  prescrlt>e8  the  efTectne  dates  of 
the  bin  The  reductions  In  taxes  applicable  to 
self-employed  Individuals  age  65  and  over  Is 
made  effective  wltb  respect  to  taxable  years 
t>eglnnlng  after  December  31.  1969.  The  pro- 
vision relieving  employees  65  years  of  age  and 
over  from  liability  for  the  OASDHI  taxes  and 
providing  for  refunds  Is  made  effective  with 
respect  to  wages  received  after  December  31. 
1969 


BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  our  constitutional  obliga- 
tion to  provide  for  the  conducting  of  the 
decennial  census.  We  are  also  obliged  to 
see  that  the  census  is  conducted  In  such 
a  way  that  it  will  be  accurate  and 
complete. 

I  am  greatly  disturbed  by  certain  plans 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  with  regard 
to  the  1970  counting  of  the  American 
people.  We  need  to  know  the  number  of 
people  in  the  United  SUtes.  not  only  for 
purposes  of  congressional  representa- 
tion, but  for  social  and  economic  pro- 
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grams  based  on  numbers  and  the  needs 
of  certain  areas  of  the  country.  If  we  do 
not  have  an  accurate  picture  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  our  population,  the  best 
formulated  plans  and  the  most  ambitious 
l/iogiams  will  accomplish  little.  We  will 
not  be  reaching  the  people  we  want  to 
1  each,  we  will  not  be  helping  those  people 
vv  ho  need  help  the  most  and  we  will  not 
be  providing  for  orderly  transition  in 
our  society. 

In  the  past  there  has  been  vast  under- 
cnumeration  of  certain  minority  groups 
in  tlie  census.  Unfortunately,  the  pro- 
gram for  the  1970  census  differs  so  little 
from  that  of  the  past  that  underenu- 
meration  will  again  occur.  The  Census 
Bureau,  itself,  acknowledges  that  under- 
enumeration  in  1960  was  more  than  3 
percent.  Of  the  total  underenumeration 
38  percent  was  nonwhlte.  A  total  of  5.7 
million  Americans  were  not  counted, 
and  for  all  practical  purposes  of  Gov- 
ernment assistance  and  representation, 
were  invisible.  If  we  realize  that  those 
people  who  are  not  counted  are  usually 
those  living  in  crowded  cities  and  deso- 
late rural  areas.  In  other  words,  those 
people  who  live  in  the  worse  -jonditions 
in  either  crowded  tenements  or  lonely 
and  Isolated  tar-paper  shacks,  we  can 
see  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  they  are  counted  in  1970. 

In  the  decennial  counting  of  our  popu- 
lation, those  people  most  likely  to  be 
missed  are  those  people  whose  presence  is 
often  not  noticed,  who  live  two,  three 
or  four  families  in  a  small  apartment, 
those  people  who  are  suspicious  of 
strangers  and  will  not  let  a  census  taker 
Inside  the  house,  those  people  with  poor 
educations  who  cannot  answer  a  mailed 
questionnaire,  non-English  speaking 
people  who  cannot  read  English  and 
those  that  have  little  or  no  contact  with 
the  Federal  Government  or  with  stran- 
gers of  any  type. 

I  have  corresponded  several  times  with 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
He  recognizes  the  problem  of  under- 
enumeration and  the  need  to  know  ex- 
actly how  many  people  live  in  each  area 
of  the  country.  In  each  portion  of  our 
cities,  and  to  know  what  the  needs  of  our 
population  are.  I  am  Impressed  with  his 
sincerity  in  attempting  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  imder-enumeration,  but  I  am 
very  much  disappointed  in  the  lack  of 
significant  procedural  changes  that 
would  accomplish  the  most  nearly  per- 
fect census. 

Several  of  these  procedures  must  be 
examined  carefully : 

First.  Census  taking  in  densely  popu- 
lated urban  areas  will  rely  primarily  on 
mailings.  Even  with  tlie  updated  lists 
described  to  me  by  Mr.  George  H.  Brown, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
and  the  precanvassing  slated  to  begin  in 
February,  the  basis  for  the  census  will 
still  be  housing  units  and  not  people.  The 
number  of  living  quarters  cannot  be 
equated  with  the  number  of  families,  for 
in  poor  areas  in  particular,  and  where 
there  are  high  concentrations  of  minor- 
ity citizens,  there  is  a  great  likelihood 
that  individual  apartments  may  be  mul- 
tiple family  dwellings  without  being  reg- 
istered as  such  or  known  as  such  by  any 
authorities.  The  Census  Bureau  now  has 
provisions  for  following  through  on  in- 


complete or  unanswered  questioimaires. 
However,  if  no  questioimaires  are  di- 
rected to  three  or  four  families  living  in 
one  residence,  there  will  be  no  follow 
through  and  again  these  people  will  not 
be  coimted. 

Second.  The  cen.uc  form  and  instruc- 
tion sheets  are  printed  only  in  English. 
Leaflets,  I  understand,  will  be  available 
in  both  Spanish  and  Chinese,  explaining 
the  questions  and  proced"res  for  filling 
out  the  questionnaire.  However,  one  can- 
not be  sure  that  the  right  people  will 
have  these  leaflets  made  available  to 
them  or  that  many  almost  illiterate 
English-speaking  persons  wUl  be  able  to 
answer  the  questionnaire.  This  problem 
is  compoimded  by  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  requirement  that  census  takers  In  bi- 
lingual areas  be  bilingual;  although  it  is 
certainly  desired  by  the  Census  Bureau, 
it  is  not  a  requirement. 

Third.  The  poor  pay  and  the  piece- 
work basis  of  payment  to  enumerators 
precludes  the  hiring  of  more  qualified 
bilingual  or  trained  enumerators.  The 
Census  Bureau  contends  that  piece  rates 
are  set  so  that  the  average  enumerator 
working  in  a  central  city  area  will  earn 
approximately  $2.50  per  hour.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  a  very  optimistic  esti- 
mate. In  many  cases,  it  is  quite  conceiv- 
able that  15  to  20  minutes  will  be  spent 
trying  to  gain  entrance  to  talk  to  the 
head  of  a  household  and  that  a  great 
deal  of  time  must  be  .spent  when  the 
person  being  questioned  is  either  non- 
English  speaking  or  is  unfamiliar  with 
questionnaires  and  forms. 

Fourth.  The  consultant  staff  and  com- 
munity liaison  services  are  extraordi- 
narily weak  and  incomplete.  Mr.  Brown 
has  informed  me  that  each  of  the  major 
regional  offices  of  the  Bureau  has  at  least 
one  staff  member  who  has  been  devoting 
full  time  to  community  education.  This 
is  admirable,  I  am  sure,  but  definitely 
inadequate. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  deficiencies  in 
procediu-e  that  have  produced  under- 
enumeration in  the  past  are  not  being 
corrected  in  time  for  the  1970  census. 
Although  Mr.  Brown  seems  extremely 
well-intentioned  and  Is  taking  some 
steps,  these  steps  ignore  once  again  those 
people  who  have  not  been  reached  in  the 
past.  By  working  through  community 
groups,  television,  radio,  and  national 
organizations,  some  people  may  be  in- 
formed about  the  census  that  have  previ- 
ously not  been.  Others  who  would  have 
received  a  questionnaire  anyhow  will 
better  imderstand  the  purpose  of  the 
questionnaire  and  the  procedure  for  fill- 
ing It  out.  But  those  people  who  are  hid- 
den from  statistics,  the  Invisible  Ameri- 
cans, that  have  not  been  reached  by 
previous  censuses,  are  the  same  people 
that  will  not  be  reached  by  the  usual 
means  of  television  and  radio  and  the 
usual  community  groups. 

Therefore,  it  is  of  utmost  importance 
that  trained  enumerators  working  with 
community  people  canvass  neighborhoods 
on  a  door-to-door  basis  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  families,  not  the  number  of 
dwellings  in  their  neighborhood.  It  is  im- 
perative that  bilingual  enumerators  can- 
vass neighborhoods  where  English  is  not 
spoken.  Community  education  must  be 
much  more  extensive  and  comprehensive 


and  official  assistance  and  information 
centers  must  be  readily  available  to  all 
neighborhoods. 

I  believe  that  it  Is  imperative  that 
these  changes  be  made  before  the  1970 
census.  It  would  be  beneficial  if  these 
changes  were  made  before  the  precan- 
vassing of  February.  If  we  are  not  to  dis- 
coimt  a  great  number  of  Americans,  we 
must  improve  the  197C  census  so  that  il 
reflects  the  true  complexion  and  popu- 
lation density  of  the  Nation. 


THE  TEACHER  CORPS 

'Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. » 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
greatly  pleased  to  be  able  to  vote  to 
fund  programs  vitally  essential  to  the 
health  and  well-being  of  many  millions 
of  our  citizens.  I  would  like,  however, 
to  mention  one  program  with  which  I 
am  familiar,  which  has  suffered  inor- 
dinately in  this  appropriations  meas- 
ure. I  am  speaking  of  the  Teacher  Corps, 
which  has  proven  extraordinarily  able 
to  help  universities  and  school  systems 
improve  the  quality  of  education  offered 
to  poor  children.  This  has  certainly  been 
so  in  my  district,  where  the  University 
of  Kentucky  has  been  working  harmoni- 
ously and  fruitfully  with  the  Breathitt 
County  schools  in  the  training  and  serv- 
ice of  Teacher  Corps  interns. 

The  Teacher  Corps,  which  we  had 
hoped  would  become  a  nationwide  pro- 
gram, receives  in  this  appropriations 
bill  only  $21.7  million,  a  sum  which  pro- 
vides support  for  considerably  fewer 
new  corps  members  than  last  year's  ap- 
propriation. Therefore,  I  want  to  state 
at  this  time  that  I  will  be  among  those 
actively  supporting  the  Teacher  Corps' 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1971.  for 
these  are  fimds  that  the  Teacher  Corps 
must  have  if  it  is  to  continue  to  work 
effectively  in  the  Nation's  school  dis- 
tricts where  the  need  is  greatest. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  tmanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Perkins,  for  30  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Michel,  for  5  minutes  today,  and 
to  include  extraneous  material. ' 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHERLE)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Derwinski,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

<The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee)  and 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extrsmeous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoHELAN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania,  for  10 
minutes,  todaj'. 
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EXTEINSION   OF   REMARKS 


By  unanimous  con.seni.  permission  to 
.e\ii-e  and  extend  remarks  waa  granted 
to 

Mr  MicHii.  and  to  Include  extraneoa> 

n.cUter 

Mr.   Hall   and   to  Include  extraneous 

niHtenal 

Mr  SiKES  in  five  instances  and  to  in- 
cl  .do  extraneous  matter 

Mr  Passman,  his  remarks  during  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  on 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  today 

Mr    O  Neill  of  Massachusetts  in  five 

instance.-:. 

Mr  Flood  'at  the  reque>i  of  Mr 
Jones  of  Tennessee'  was  ^rant«d  unan- 
imous consent  to  allow  aU  Memt)ers  to 
ha'.e  5  le-:isiati\e  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter  on  his  special  order  today. 

.The  following  Memt)ers  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Scherle  >  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  • 

Mr.  BvsH  in  three  instances 

Mr.  Derwinski  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  FiNDHY. 

Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin  in  fAO  m- 
staaces. 

Mr.  Smith  of  California 

Mr.  Rhodes  In  five  mstances. 

Mr  Carter  ui  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Dkixenback  in  four  msunces. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr   McClory. 

Mr.  Chamberlain 

Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  SCHWSNCEL. 

Mr.  SCHERI.E  in  two  insUnces 

Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  m  two  instances 

Mr.  KUYKXMDALL 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  iiistances. 
Mr.  Minshall  in  two  Instances 
Mr.  R*iD  of  New  York  m  two  instances. 
Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.    Davls   of    Wisconsm    in    two    In- 
stances. 

Mr.  MiZELL  in  f\\e  instances. 
Mr.  Langen. 
Mr  Pettis. 

Mr    Snyder  In  fi\e  insUnces 
I  The   following  Members     at   the   re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  Termessee ' .  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter   ' 
Mr  RoDiNO. 
Mr.  Jacobs 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 
Mr  Howard. 
Mr.  Matsunaca 
Mr  Yatron. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  In  sue  instances 
Mr  MiKVA  m  six  instances. 
Mr  Eilberc  m  two  uisUnces 
Mr.  Eruts     of     Tennessee     In     two 
Instances. 

Mr  Friesel  m  t*o  instances 
Mr.  Reuss  in  six  m.^tances. 
Mr.  OTTiNGER  in  three  insunces. 
.Mr.  O  NEILL  of  Massac hu-setts  in  five 
instances 
Mr  DE  LA  Garza  m  six  instances 
Mr  Fallcin  In  two  instances. 
Mr  Bennett. 

Mr.  McCarthy  in  10  mstances. 
Mr  Qonzaliz  in  two  instances. 
Mr  Dow-NiNC  In  two  instances. 


Mr  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 

Mr  Teague  of  Texa.s  m  eluht  iiL^-lances. 

Mr  Pike  m  two  in.--tances. 

Mr.  F\RBSTBIN 

Mr  Gallagher 

Mr  MooRHtMD 

Mr  Flowers  in  Tne  Instances 

Mr  Patten 

Mr  Pudtll  in  two  m.-^unces 

Mr  Cohelan  in  three  instances. 

Mr  Kckhardi  in  two  ui.->Lances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 
A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  follow  ins! 
title  wa-s  taken  from  the  Speaker  s  uble 
and.  under  the  rule,  relerrt-d  as  follows: 
S  16.S3  An  act  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  .Act.  wliii  respect  to  recovery  of  a 
re.uiondtJle  attoruey  »  fee  in  c»i*e  ot  succes-s- 
ful  mamtcn..ncc  o!  an  a^liun  for  recovery 
of  d.imiiges  sustained  lu  traiu-polrallon  of 
pr.pert:,  to  the  Commltf^e  on  InlersOte 
j«ti(1  Foreign  Commt-rcr 


BlI-L  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

.Mr  FRIErEI..  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Admlnl.stratlon.  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  January  26  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a 
b.U  of  the  House  of  the  follow mg  title 

H.R.  13111  An  act  making  appropriations 
f  .r  the  Dep.vrtmenta  of  I..abor.  and  Health, 
Education,  and  \S>lfsre.  nnd  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  197t). 
and  for  other  purposes 


of  the  Nav\  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation' to  amend  title  10.  United  Stat« 
Code,  to  broaden  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  military  departments  to  settle 
cerain  admiralty  claims  admlnlstratlvelj, 
and  tor  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Jiullclary 

1661  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U  S 
Di-partmenl  of  Justice.  IrarumUtlng  copies 
of  detailed  rrfwrts  on  aliens  who  condition- 
ally entered  the  United  S'.ates  pur.-uant  to 
section  203iail7)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlrinry 

1 562  A  letter  from  the  Secret.iry  of  De- 
fense, iran.ynlltmg  a  rep<.irt  setting  forth 
the  Qninclal  condition  and  operating  resuU.s 
of  working  capital  funds  as  of  June  30.  1969. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  405(ci 
of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947.  as 
amended  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices 

1563  A  letter  Irom  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  Iha 
final  report  on  school  a&sistance  In  federally 
aflected  areas,  pursuant  lo  Public  Law  90- 
557:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
La  bur 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  JONES  of  Tennessee  Mr  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  HoiLse  do  now  adjourn 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to-  accordingly 
(at  4  o clock  and  4  minutes  pm  >.  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  January  28,  1970,  at  12 
o'clock  noon 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC 

Under  clau.«;e  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
commimlcations  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  Uble  and  referred  as  follows; 

1647  A  letter  from  the  National  Quarter- 
master-Adjutant. Veterans  of  World  War  I 
of  the  U  S  A  .  Inc  .  tranamlltlng  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  tiallooal  convention  held  Septem- 
ber 27-October  1.  1969  at  Milwaukee,  Wis 
Including  "he  proceedings  of  the  Veterans  of 
World  War  I  of  the  USA  for  the  year  end- 
ing September  30,  I9«9  and  a  report  of  Its 
recelpu  and  expenditures,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Public  l.aws  88  106  and  85 
aio  (H  Ooc  No  91  215):  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  tie  printed. 
»rh  Illustration* 

1648  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator Veterans'  Administration,  trarusmlt- 
tlnu  a  report  on  a  violation  of  section  3679 
of  the  Revt.sed  Statutes,  as  amended,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  3 1  U  S  C  665  (1 )  ( 2  i  : 
U>  the  Cocnmlttee  on  Appropriations. 

1549  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  traiuunlttins  a  report  of  tiie  num- 
ber of  officers  assigned  or  detailed  to  perma- 
nent duty  in  the  executive  p*rt  of  the  De- 
partment, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion e03Uc) .  title  10,  U  S  C  .  lo  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Serviced 

1550  A   letter  from    the   Acting  Secreliry 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  SISK  Committee  on  Rules  H.  Res  799. 
Resolution  for  consideration  of  H  R.  12025.  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient  devel- 
opment and  Improved  management  of  na- 
tional forest  commercUU  forest  land,  to  es- 
t.ibllsh  a  hlgh-llmber  yield  fund,  and  for 
other  purposes  iRept  No  91  798).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  CELLER  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR  14118  A  bill  to  increase  criminal  penal- 
ties under  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  with- 
out amendment  (Rept  No.  91  799).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  PASSMAN:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  HR  15149  (Rept.  No. 
91   800) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  POAGE:  Con:imUtee  on  Agriculture.  S. 
2214  An  act  to  exempt  potatoes  for  process- 
ing from  marketing  orders:  without  amend- 
ment (Rept  No  91-«02)  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union 

Mr  POAOE  Committee  on  Agriculture 
HR  14«10  A  bin  to  amend  section  602(3) 
and  secUon  6o8ci6)(I)  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937.  a.s 
amended,  .so  as  to  authorize  production  re- 
search under  marketing  agreement  and  order 
pro<5rams:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No 
91  803)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  GARM.\TZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H  R.  1049.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Anadromous  Fish  Conservation 
Act  of  October  30.  1965,  relating  to  the  con- 
servation and  enhancement  of  the  Nations 
anadromous  fishing  resources,  to  encotirage 
certain  Joint  research  and  development  proj- 
ects and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept  No  91-808).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
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for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,    as    follows: 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture:  S. 
55  An  act  for  Uie  relief  of  Leonard  N.  Rog- 
ers, John  P.  Corcoran,  Mrs.  Charles  W.  (Ethel 
J  )  Penslnger.  Marlon  M.  Lee.  and  Arthur  N. 
Lee:  without  amendment  (Rept  No.  91-801). 
Heferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr  FEIOHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S  495.  An  net  for  the  relief  of  Marle- 
Louise  (Mary  Louise)  Pierce;  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  91-804).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MESKILL:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary H.R.  12037.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  All 
Somay;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91- 
8051 .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr  EILBERG:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary H.R  C125  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anne 
Rcale  Plelrandrea:  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  91-806).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  1951.  A  bill  to  confer  U.S.  citizenship 
posthumously  upon  SP4C.  Aaron  Tawll;  with 
an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91  807)  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin : 

H.R.  15537.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  title  II  of  the 
S,->clal  Security  Act  to  provide  a  full  exemp- 
tion (through  credit  or  refund)  from  the 
employees'  tax  under  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act,  and  an  equivalent  reduc- 
tion In  the  self-employment  tax.  In  the  case 
of  Individuals  who  have  attained  age  65;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   ABBITT: 

H  R  15538.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  veterans'  bene- 
flts  to  Individuals  who  served  as  contract 
surgeons  with  the  Armed  Forces  during  World 
War  II;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 

H.R.  15539.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968  to  authorize  appropriations  for  law 
enforcement  assistance  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1971  and  succeeding  fiscal  years;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

H  R.  15540.  A  bin  to  authorize  a  study  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  developing  a 
small  boat  channel  In  the  Mill  Cove  area  of 
Jacksonville.  Pla.;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

H.R.  15541.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203(a) 
(7)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
to  make  available  annually  an  additional 
10.2(X)  conditional  entries  for  certain 
refugees;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CULVER : 

H.R.  15542.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  living  historical  farms  In  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

H  R.  15543.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  extend  protection 
against  fraudulent  or  deceptive  practices, 
condemned  by  that  act  to  consumers  through 
cull  actions,  and  to  provide  for  class  actions 
for  acts  In  defraud  of  consumers;  to  the 
C^mnUttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  DELX£NBACK: 

H  R.  15544.  A  blU  to  end  discrimination  in 
the  availability  of  Federal  crop  Insurance  and 
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to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  additional 
funds  for  the  administration  of  the  Federal 
crop  Insurance  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  15545.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Environmental  Quality;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  DENNEY : 

H.R.  15546.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  with  respect  to  excise  taxes  on 
small  utility  vehicles  and  parts  for  such 
vehicles;  to  the  Committee  en  Ways  and 
Mean-. 

Bv  Mr  FALLON: 

H.R.  13547.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  United 
States  to  cooperate  In  the  construction  of  the 
Darlen  G.ip  Highway  to  connect  the  Inter- 
American  Highway  with  the  Pan  American 
Highway  System  of  South  America;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ : 

H.R.  15548.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Shpplng 
Act.  1916,  and  the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act, 
1933,  to  convert  criminal  penalties  to  civil 
penalties  in  certain  Instances  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  15549.  A  bill  to  further  the  effective- 
ness of  shipment  of  goods  and  supplies  in 
foreign  commerce  by  promoting  the  welfare 
of  U.S.  merchant  seamen  through  cooper- 
ation with  the  United  Seamen's  Service,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HALEY   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DONCAN  )  : 

H  R.  15550.  A  bill  to  Incrcare  the  number 
of  nursing  home  beds  operated  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HALEY   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Duncan)  : 
H.R.  15551.  A  bin  to  authorize  outpatient 
care  for  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans"  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KEE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Slack)  : 
H.R.  15552.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  survey  of 
the  Gauley  River  and  tributaries  in  West 
Virginia,  In  the  Interest  of  flood  control, 
water  supply,  recreation,  and  allied  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Gray,  Mr.  Dawson,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr. 
MtjRPHT  of  Illinois.   Mr.   Annunzio. 
Mr.   RosTENKOWSKi,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr. 
PnciNSKi,     Mr.     Shipley,     and     Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois)  : 
H.R.  15553.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  Fed- 
eral Office  BuUdlng  and  U.S.  Courthouse  in 
Chicago,   111.,   shall   be   named   the   "Everett 
McKinley  Dlrksen  Building  East"  and  that 
the  Federal  office  biUldlng  to  be  constructed 
In  Chicago,  111.,  shall  be  named  the  "Everett 
McKinley  Dlrksen  Building  West"  In  memory 
of  the  late  Everett  McKinley  Dlrksen,  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  of  the  United  States  from 
the  Stete  of  nilnols  from  1933  to  1969;   to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  LATTA: 
H.R.  15554.  A  bUI  t»  amend   Utle   18  and 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  with  re- 
spect to  the  trial  and  review  of  criminal  ac- 
tions involving  obscenity,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MCMILLAN    (for  himself,   Mr. 
BaoYHnx     of     Virginia,     and     Mr. 
Dowdy)  : 
H.R.  15555.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  Commis- 
sion  on   Revision  of  the  Criminal   L<aws  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  direct  the 
Oommltteea  on  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  to 
perform  the  functions  of  that  Commission; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 


By  Mr  MIKVA  (for  himself.  Mr  Brade- 
MAS.  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Wright. 
and  Mr.  Yates)  : 

H.R  15556.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Ck)de  by  adding  a  new  chapter 
404  to  establish  an  Institute  for  Continuing 
Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  (for  him.^e'f  Mr 
Ashley.  Mr.  B.\p.rett,  Mr.  Bl'.  ::  :. 
Mr.  Halpebn.  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr 
MiNisH.  Mr.  Ries.  and  Mr  &t  Ger- 
main I  : 

H.R.  15557.  A  bill  to  create  a  Federal  In- 
surance Guarantee  Corporation  to  protect 
the  American  public  against  certain  insur- 
ance company  insolvencies;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Caffeby  )  : 

H  R.  15558.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  United 
States  to  cooperate  in  the  construction  of 
the  Darien  Gap  Highway  to  connect  the 
Inter-American  Highway  with  the  Pan 
American  Highway  System  of  South  America; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 

H.R.  15559.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  estab- 
liohment  of  emergency  de'Lentlon  camps  and 
to  provide  that  no  citizen  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  committed  for  detention  or 
Imprisonment  In  any  facility  of  the  US. 
Government  except  in  conformity  witli  the 
provisions  of  title  18;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POAGE: 

H.R.  15560.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Insecticide.  Fungicide.  Rodentlclde  Act.  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  135-135k),  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  certain  agricultural  commod- 
ities to  which  economic  poisons  have  been 
applied,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agricultiye. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 

H.R.  15561.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  F*reventlon  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

H.R.  15562.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956  to  provide  a  criminal 
penalty  for  shooting  at  certain  birds,  fish, 
and  other  animals  from  an  aircraft;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 

HJi.  15563.  A   bin   to  amend   the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  15  per- 
cent Increase  In  annuities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

H.R.  15564.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to 
help  meet  the  national  housing  goals,  In- 
cluding the  goals  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  through  the  purchase  of 
mortgages  with  private  pension  fund  and 
Federal  Reserve  assets;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  RUPPE: 

H  R.  15565.  A  blU  to  direct  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  make  regulations 
that  certain  railroad  vehicles  be  equipped 
with  reflectors  or  luminous  material  so  that 
they  can  be  readily  seen  at  night;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  15566.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  protect  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  from 
further  pollution  by  requiring  that  synthetic 
petroleum-based  detergents  manufactured  In 
the  United  States  or  imported  into  the 
United  States  be  free  of  phosphorus;  to  the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 

H.R.  15567.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  Increases  In  benefits  un- 
der the  old-age,  survlTOia,  and  (Usability  In- 
surance program,  to  provide  health  insur- 
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■ince  benefits  for  the  disabled,  and  for  other 
piirpofces.  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  untl 
Me.m.-i 

H  R  1556«  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  reduc- 
tion III  disability  benefits  which  is  presently 
required  in  the  case  of  an  muivldudl  receU- 
iiig  vvorltnien  3  compensation  tjenefit*.  to  the 
C  'minltlee  on  Wa\s  <ind  Means 
By  Mr    SCHWENOEL 

H  R  15569  A  bill  to  amend  section  105iei 
of  the  Agriciilmral  Act  of  1949  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agrlculttire  to  make  ceruun 
payn.ents  In  advance  of  determination  of  per- 
torniiince:  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcviliure 
By  Mr    STEIGER  of  Wisconsin 

H  R  15570  A  bill  to  establish  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Environment,*!  Quality:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules 

By  Mr   TEAGUE  of  Tex  i-s 

HR  15571  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  C'Xle  in  order  to  establish  a 
national  cemetery  system  within  the  Vet- 
erans' Admlnl.-.tratlon,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  AtTalrs. 

HR  15572  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  an  additional  amount  of  up 
to  »156  for  the  acquisition  of  a  burial  plot 
for  the  burial  of  certain  veterans;  to  the 
Committee   >n  Veterans'  Affairs 

H  R  15573  A  bill  t.j  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  payment  of  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation  to 
certiiin  widows,  children,  and  p.irentd  of  vet- 
erans who  died  after  April  30.  ly57  and  prior 
to  July  1.  1971  with  .in  InserMoe  waUer  of 
insurance  premiums  In  effect,  ,uid  to  discon- 
tinue Inservice  waivers  of  premiums  effec- 
tive July  1  1971  to  the  C  mmlfee  on  Vet- 
eran.s'  Affairs 

By    Mr     TEAGUE    of    Texas     i  by    re- 
quest I 

H  R  15574  A  bill  to  amend  section  632iei 
tJtle  38.  United  States  Code,  so  .ts  to  pro\ide 
that  the  Veteran.i  Memorial  Hospital  In  the 
Philippine  Islands  wtil  receive  $100000  per 
ve  ir  lor  6  years  for  medical  research  and 
training;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HR  15575  A  bill  to  amend  ch.ipter  35  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide 
educational  assistance  at  secondary  school 
level  to  eligible  widows  and  wives  wl'hout 
ch.irge  'o  any  period  of  entitlement  earned 
pursiant  to  sections  1710  and  1711  of  ;hls 
chapter;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter.ins' 
Affairs 

By  Mr    CH.\RLES  H    WILSON 

H  R  15576  A  bill  to  amend  Utte  39  United 
States  Code  to  provide  for  the  mailing  of 
Crst-claaa  letter  mall  to  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentative* In  Congress  at  no  cost  to  the 
sender,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  th'?  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  OfJlce  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr    DINOEUL 

H  R    15577    A  bill   to  amend  section   108  of 
the   Clean   Air   Act    to   authorlz*   the  estab- 
lishment of  emission  standards;  to  the  Cr^m- 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By    Mr     DINOELL    (for    himself.    Mr 
Moss.    Mr     Revss.    Mr     W*ldie.    and 
Mr    MiKVA  I  : 

H  R  15578  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  to  pro- 
vide for  class  actions  m  the  U  S  district 
courts  against  persons  responsible  for  creat- 
ing certain  environmental  hazards;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
erie.^ 

By  Mr   HAOAN: 

H  R  15579  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  vears  the 
programs  of  Federal  asslsUinL-e  to  :ederally 
impacted  areas,  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor 

H  R  15580  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedure for  the   consideration  of  application* 


for  renewal  of  broadoiust  licenses,  to  the  Coni- 
nutiee  on  Interst.ite  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HR  15581  A  bill  to  amend  the  CU 11  Rights 
Act  of  1964  by  adding  a  new  title,  which 
restores  to  local  schix>l  boards  their  consti- 
tutional povier  to  administer  the  public 
schcK-ils  committed  to  their  charge  conlers  on 
parents  the  right  to  choose  the  public  schools 
their  children  attend,  secures  to  cliilJren  the 
right  to  attend  tiie  public  schools  cho.sen 
by  tlieir  parents,  and  makes  effective  the 
right  of  public  school  .idminisirnlors  and 
le  (Chers  to  serve  in  the  schools  In  which  they 
contract  to  serve;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

H  R  15582  A  bill  to  define  :he  application 
and  effectae  date  of  court  orders  effecting 
desegregation  of  faculty  and  students  in  pub- 
lic school  systems;  to  the  Commr.tee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   HAMILTON 

HR  I55UJ  A  bill  to  provide  a  progr.im  of 
p.ji;ution  con.rol  in  selected  river  basins  and 
waterways  of  the  United  States  through 
comprehensive  planning  and  financl.tl  assist- 
ance to  municipalities  and  regional  manage- 
ment assoclaMons  for  the  construction  of 
waste  treatment  facilities,  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works 

By  Mr   HAWKINS 

H  R  15584  A  bill  to  amend  the  pr  jvlslons 
of  l.iw  pro\ld!ng  compt-nsallon  for  work  in- 
juries buffered  by  Federal  employees  with  re- 
spect to  the  en-.it!ement  of  firefighters  in 
cert.ain  c.ises:  :o  the  C..)mmlttee  on  Educa- 
tion .ir.d  Labor 

By  Mr  HENDERSON  i  for  himself.  Mr 
Jones  of  North  Carol  ma  Mr  FotN- 
TMN  and  Mr  Prkver  of  North  Caro- 
lina! 

H  R    13585    A  biU  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  eqult^ible 
b.Vais.  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr   LATTA 

HR     155H6    A   bill    i:i   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  ihat  a  sur- 
v.ving   sp  )use   will    continue    to   receive   the 
full    mcome-splitting    benefits    available    to 
married  couples  so  long  as  such  spouse  sup- 
ports a  dependent  child  in  his  or  her  hv>use- 
ho:d.   t<3  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By    Mr     Ml  MILLAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
DowuY    Mr    Fiur*    Mr    Nel.sen.  and 
Mr    Brovhill  of   Virginia  I 

H  R  15587  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945  by  di- 
recting the  establiahmem  of  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  iiKxilflcatlon  of  ai\  urb.in  re- 
newal p'.an  and  requiring  .idherence  thereto 
by  the  Dutrict  of  Columbia  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency,  by  requiring  that  provision  be 
made  in  each  redevelopment  contract  for 
timely  construction  of  public  street.^  and  fa- 
cilities, to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia 

By  Mr  FALLON 

HJ  Res  1065  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  f>ermlt  the  use  of  prayer  in 
public  schools,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   PASSMAN 

H  J  Res  1066  Joint  resolution  proptwlng 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  powers  reserved  to 
the  several  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  SKUBITZ  (for  himself  and  Mr 
SrBfi.H'S)  : 

HJ  Res  1067  Joint  resolution  to  require 
the  continuation  of  payments  for  the  1970 
crop  of  feed  grain;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture 

By  Mr    OTTINGER 

HJ  Res  l(i68  Joint  resolution  to  repeal 
legislation  relating  to  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  In  certain  areas 
outside  the  United  States  and  to  expre.ss  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  on  certain  matters 
relating  to  the  .car  in  Vietnam,  and  for  other 


purposes;     to    the    Committee    on    Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr    DINOELL: 
H    Con    Res   489    Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Environmen- 
tal  Quality;    to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr   PODELL: 
H    Con    Res    490    Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  House  with  respect  to 
peace  in  the  Middle  East;   to  the  Committee 
on  Fr>reigii  Affairs 

By  Mr  RAHICK 
H  Con  Res  491  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
piessing  the  sense  of  the  Coiigres-s  that  the 
President,  acting  through  the  U  S  Amba-vsa- 
dor  to  the  United  Nations  Organ i/at ion.  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  neces.sary  to  place  the 
question  of  Hum.m  Rights  violations  in  the 
Soviet -occupied  Ukraine  on  the  agenda  of  the 
United  Nations  OrganUatlon.  to  the  Ci'inmit- 
tee  en  F'orelgn  Affairs 

Bv  Mr    RKUSS 
H    Con    Res    492    Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Environmen- 
iiil  Qualitv.    to  the  Committee  on  Rules 

By  Mr    BROTZMAN: 
H    Res   800   Resolution  to  expre.ss  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  peace  in  the  Middle  East;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr  FALLON 
H  Ke^  BOl  Re.solution  to  prov  idc  funds  lor 
the  further  expenses  of  the  studies,  invest ig.i- 
tions.  and  Inquiries  authorized  by  House 
Resolution  189.  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Adininistratlon 

By  Mr    MICHEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

(.'iI.MMO  I 

H  Res  802  Resolution  creating  a  .sel'Ct 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association,  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr  PRICE  of  Texas 
H  Res  803  Resolution  to  amend  the  RuKs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the 
Committee  on  the  Environment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Rules 

By    Mr     SCHADEBERG     (for    himself. 
Mr     WvMAN.    Mr     St'HNEEBKXi,    Mr. 
WvLiF.  Mr    Alexander,  Mr    Horton. 
Mr    MiKneai.ly.  Mr    Dent.  Mr    Mc- 
Ci.oRT.    Mr     Cartth,    Mr     WHAi.Lt  v. 
Mr    Roe.   and   Mr    Casey): 
H   Res  804    Resolution   to  create   a  Select 
Committee   on   the   Investigation   of   Porno- 
graphic   Enterprises;    to   the   Committee   on 
Rolfs 

By  NJr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin : 
H  Res  805  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
st.indiiig  committee  to  be  known  as  the 
Committee  on  the  Environment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Rules 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
.severally  referred  as  follows; 

Bv   Mr    CORBETT: 
H  R     15588    A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Mrs. 
Tong-guat  Huang;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    FISHEB: 
H  R   15589  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Donald  F. 
Wood  and  Alton  S  Rhodes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  15590.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Elmlra  P.  Tanner;  t  othe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

Bv   Mr    MORSE: 
HR     15591     A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Con- 
Elmlra  F.  Tanner;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlcl.iry 

By   Mr    POLLOCK: 
HR.   15592.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bitten 
Strlpp;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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EVALUATION    OF    OPERATIONS    OF 
EMBASSIES 


HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or  M.^I^rE 

IN  niE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  January  27,  1970 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
a  distinguished  journalist  from  the  State 
of  Maine.  William  J.  Caldwell,  editor  of 
the  Maine  Sunday  Telegram,  recently 
completed  an  assignment  as  a  member  of 
the  USIA's  overseas  inspection  team. 

He  has  written  two  very  perceptive  and 
Informative  articles  evaluating  the  op- 
erations of  our  embassies  overseas.  What 
he  has  found  is  most  encouraging. 

Because  of  the  extremely  valuable  na- 
ture of  his  articles,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  placed  In  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How   OoOD   Are   U.S.   Diplomats? 
(By  Bill  CaldweU) 
PART  I  —"THE  Bouqurrs" 
(Note— In  a  two-part  article,  the  author. 
Just  bswrk  from  a  round-the-world  trip,  re- 
ports his  assessment  of  the  U.S.  Foreign  Serv- 
ice ) 

'"WThafs  wrong  with  our  Embassies?" 
This  loaded  question  Is  often  fired  at  me 
by  American  taxpayers  when  they  learn  I 
am  home  from  a  30.000  mile  trip  around  the 
world,  and  that  part  of  my  business  on  that 
trip  was  to  Inspect  certain  operations  In 
American  Eniba.ssles. 

My  answer  surprises  most  Americans. 
For  my  answer  is;  "'The  career  officer  In  the 
American  Foreign  Service  Is,  man  for  man, 
the  best-quallfled,  hardest-working  diplomat 
In  the  world." 

This  favorable  appraisal  gets  a  mixed  re- 
action. 

Taxpayers  are  glad  to  hear  someone  say 
they  are  getting  their  money's  worth  out  of 
the  Foreign  Service.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
taxpayers  do  not  like  someone  to  praise  their 
favorite  whipping  boy.  And  the  State  De- 
partment Is,  always  has  been,  and  always 
will  be  the  favorite  whipping  boy  of  John  Q. 
Public  and  most  of  the  Congress  and  press. 
Tills  Is  a  strange  but  true  fact.  Strange,  be- 
cause America  Itself  Is  the  most  polyglot  of 
all  nations.  The  recent  roots  of  the  majority 
of  our  citizens  reach  into  foreign  soil.  And 
for  25  years  the  United  States  has  been  the 
greatest  of  all  International  powers  In  the 
world,  be  It  reluctantly. 

Nevertheless,  Americans  are  suspicious  of 
"foreign  policy";  and  especially  suspicious  of 
the  home-grown  diplomats  who  make  a  ca- 
reer out  of  Foreign  Service. 

All-in-all.  most  citizens  feel  that  "foreign 
policy"  Is  a  necessary  evil  at  best,  an  expen- 
sive rat-hole  at  worst;  and  If  there  could  be 
less  of  It.  the  nation  and  the  ta.xpayer  would 
be  better  off.  This  attitude  Is  understand- 
a!jle. 

Since  World  War  II  the  American  taxpayer 
has  been  paying  through  the  nose  to  foot 
enormous  bills  incurred  by  "foreign  policy". 
He  has  paid  out  staggering  billions  of  dollars 
to  provide  economic  aid  and  technical  as- 
sistance and  military  hardware  to  scores  of 
nations.  He  has  seen  sons  drafted  Into  mili- 
tary service  to  protect,  to  fight  for,  and  die 
for  the  defense  of  faraway  countries.  He  has 


seen  nations  eagerly  accept  generous  help 
from  us  then  turn  their  backs,  either  In 
enmity  or  ingratitude  upon  the  United 
States.  Yet  despite  all  this  vast  expenditure 
of  money  and  manpower  for  25  years,  the 
American  taxpayer  sees  his  country  up  to  Its 
neck  still  In  trouble,  in  ■wars,  and  threats  of 
wars  and  In  expensive  commitments,  aU 
across  the  globe. 

Understandably  therefore  American  tax- 
payers ask  "What's  wrong  with  our  Em- 
bassies? Why  can't  they  solve  foreign  policy 
problems?" 

To  this  question,  most  Americans  expect 
one  of  two  answers.  Either  they  expect  to 
hear  that  American  diplomats  are  novices  In 
International  Intrigue  compared  to  the  wily 
British,  French  or  Russians;  or  they  expect 
to  he«u:  the  old  canard  that  the  American 
diplomatic  corps  Is  an  ivy-league  coterie  of 
striped-pants  snobs,  or  political  fatcats,  who 
do  not  earn  their  expensive  keep. 

But,  after  two  months  of  seeing  our  For- 
eign Service  in  action  in  Rome  and  in  Athens. 
in  Algeria  and  Morocco,  in  Israel  and  Leb- 
anon, in  India  and  Thailand,  In  Hong  Kong 
and  Japan,  my  conclusions  are  quite  the 
opposite. 

"Man  for  man"  I  tell  questioners,  "we 
probably  get  better  value  for  our  tax  dollar 
from  the  UjS.  Foreign  Service  than  we  do 
from  the  Pentagon,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture or  any  other  government  agency. 
Don't  believe  talk  that  British  or  French  or 
Russians  play  the  diplomatic  game  better 
than  Americans.  In  most  countries  I  visited. 
the  British  and  the  French  embassies  there 
admit,  (privately  at  least)  that  the  American 
Embassy  knows  more  about  what  is  going  on 
below  the  surface  than  they  do!" 

If  the  U.S.  Foreign  Service  corps  Is  so  good. 
then  what  makes  It  so  excellent?  And  why  Is 
It  so  little  known  to  the  American  public? 
One  reason,  the  Foreign  Service  Is  so  good  Is 
«iat  it  Is  a  small,  eUte  corps.  In  any  given 
Embassy  staff,  less  than  half  of  all  Americans 
on  duty  there  are  Foreign  Service  Officers. 
The  rest  fall  into  a  variety  of  different  cate- 
gories which,  at  best,  make  them  sort  of 
'associate  members'  of  the  hand  picked,  pro- 
fessional, career  Foreign  Service  corps. 

Another  reason  for  its  excellence  Is  that 
officers  for  the  Foreign  Service  are  recruited, 
on  a  very  selective  basis,  from  the  cream  of 
their  class  on  college  campuses.  Thereafter, 
in  Washington,  these  recruits  are  put  through 
rigorous  school-room  training.  They  must 
pass  tough  screening  exams  even  before  they 
move  along  Into  on-the-job  training  In  the 
State  Department  and  overseas. 

Then,  while  they  are  serving  In  junior,  or 
reserve,  status,  they  take  further  exams  and 
a  series  of  Individual  evaluation  interviews. 
Finally,  a  limited  number  are  admitted  Into 
the  Foreign  Service,  whose  total  number  is 
rigidly  limited.  The  letters  "F.S.O."  are  a 
mark  of  distinction. 

Out  of  the  24,433  persons  employed  by  the 
State  Department  at  home  and  abroad,  only 
3,204  carry  the  classification  "F.  S.  ©."—For- 
eign Service  Officer. 

As  part  of  his  contractual  agreement,  a 
Foreign  Service  Officer  must  agree  to  serve 
anywhere  In  the  world.  For  junior  officers. 
"anywhere"  often  means  hardship  posts  in 
the  remote  hinterlands  of  African  and  Asian 
countries. 

After  a  stmt  of  apprenticeship  in  vice- 
consular  and  related  fields,  a  young  Foreign 
Service  officer  may  choose  (or  be  chosen  for) 
various  language  or  technical  specialties.  He 
may  specialize  In  Africa  or  the  Middle  East 
or  Asia  or  Latin  America  or  In  European  na- 
tions, or  In  Eastern  European  nations.  He 
may  specialize  In  political  or  economic,  cul- 


tural or  Information-propaganda  affairs,  or 
In  trade  and  commercial  relations,  or  in  In- 
telligence and  evaluation  work. 

As  he  climbs  the  promotion  ladder,  he  and 
his  family  are  transferred  every  few  years  to 
new  pKJSts  In  different  countries.  They  grow 
expert  at  acclimatizing  themselves  quickly  to 
new  geographical,  new  language,  new  re- 
ligious and  cultural  and  political  environ- 
ments. They  must  with  each  move  learn  to 
develop  valuable  new  contacts  with  new  "op- 
posite numbers"  In  new  host  governments 
and  in  other  embassies.  They  must  learn  to 
work  la  harness  with  a  whole  new  set  of 
colleagues  within  their  own  embassy.  De- 
pending on  the  post,  their  living  quarters 
may  t>e  a  rundown  old  palace,  a  modern 
apartment,  a  luxurious  villa  or  a  make  shift 
quonsel  hut.  Whatever  it  Is.  they  must  adjust 
to  It. 

Foreign  Service  officers  must  learn  to  take 
whatever  is  dished  up;  and  like  it.  From  time 
to  lime  they  will  be  sent  Stateside  to  tmdergo 
more  Intensive  training  in  specialized,  high 
pressure  schools  in  U.S.  university  graduate 
schools  or  attend  the  War  College. 

As  a  Foreign  Service  Officer  progresses  up 
the  promotion  ladder,  he  also  must  prove 
more  than  his  professional  ability.  He  must 
also  prove  his  personal  ability  to  get  along 
well  with  every  type  of  person  from  visiting 
Congressmen,  to  foreign  princelings,  to  oil 
wildcatters,  to  nosey  Journalists,  to  globe 
trotting  Americans  In  trouble  'with  the  local 
law,  to  Heads  of  State  and  even  to  getting 
along  with  the  President  on  an  Inspection 
trip.  He  must  also  regularly  pass  written 
exams  and  an  unceasing  set  of  "personal 
evaluation"  reports,  which  delve  Into  every- 
thing from  the  way  he  writes  dispatches,  to 
the  length  he  wears  his  hair,  to  the  way  he 
hosts  a  dinner  party,  to  every  detail  of  how 
he  performs  his  duties  and  even  Into  how  he 
spends  his  off  duty  hours. 

A.  U.S.  Foreign  Service  Officer  Is,  In  the 
last  Instance,  the  personal  and  privileged 
personal  representative  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  prestige  and  reputa- 
tion of  his  country  can  hinge  upon  his  pro- 
fessional ability  and  his  personal  conduct. 
He  Is  always  under  the  microscope. 

Thus,  there  are  a  number  of  resignations 
along  the  way. 

To  keep  one  Foreign  Service  officer  at  his 
post  can  cost  the  taxpayers  as  much  as 
J40.000   or   $50,000   per   man   per   year. 

First  there  Is  the  salary  of  the  Foreign 
Service  officer,  which.  In  the  middle  senior 
grades  amounts  to  $15,000  to  $22,000  a  year. 
In  hardship  posts,  this  pay  will  be  Increased 
by  25  per  cent. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  high  costs  of 
transporting  him,  his  wife  and  his  family 
and  his  furniture  and  his  car  half  way 
around  the  world.  And  then  of  bringing  him 
and  his  family  back  on  home  leave  to  the 
United  States  every  two  years  or  so.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  costs  of  his  housing  over- 
seas, and  his  entertainment  and  travel  al- 
lowance, and  the  schooling  costs  of  his  chil- 
dren. Finally,  to  all  this  can  be  added  the 
expensive  business  of  encoding,  decoding 
and  transmitting  all  his  cables  and  secret 
di?pat;hes  back  to  his  bosses  In  Washington, 
millions  of  words  every  month. 

Is  the  Foreign  Service  a  good  career? 
This  Is   another  question   often  asked   by 
pirents   and   by  college  students. 

Perhaps  the  best  answer  I  can  give  Is  this. 
I  have  found  fewer  unhappy  or  maladjusted 
men  and  women  In  the  Foreign  Services 
overseas  than  I  find  among  their  counter- 
parts in  Jobs  back  home.  Perhaps  this  Is  due 
to  the  careful  selection  and  screening  proc- 
ess they  go  through.  But  It  Is  a  fact  that 
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most  foreign  ser\lces  cfflcers  .ire  deeply  nnd 
personally  involved  in  satlsfymu  worn.  Their 
personal  libraries  are  filled  ^llti  books  or 
tvery  kind  on  the  countries  In  which  they 
»erve  The  arto  from  those  countries  is  eager- 
ly collected  by  many  Many  spend  hollclavs 
unJ  v^eekenUs  traveling  away  from  the  capl- 
»j1  cities  In  which  they  are  stationed  and 
\tn;ur.ng  into  the  hinterlands  and  villages. 
«:ettuig  to  know  the  people  of  the  nations 
.11  which  they  work  Many  study  the  history. 
c.;l:ure  and  langu  ige  of  each  i;ation  where 
I  .cv  serve 

The  wives  of  foreign  service  officers  are 
mi  re  important  to  their  husbands  work  than 
are  wives  in  the  US  These  youni?  American 
girls  may  h.ive  more  servants  than  they  would 
ever  have  at  heme  larger  houses,  do  more 
lavish  entertaining  But  the  best  of  them 
are  a  vital  and  Ingrained  part  of  the  total 
US.  Embassy  team  Thev  too  Involve  them- 
selves deeply  m  the  life  of  the  country  where 
they  are  stationed,  they  teach  school,  work 
In  hosplUls.  help  run  out-patient  cliiUcs. 
Extremely  few  are  captive  of  the  "tea-and- 
brldge  ■  clans,  into  which  the  wues  of  many 
other  embassies  tall 

Yet  at  ;he  end  of  the  line  le^  than  one  In 
a  hundred  capable  Foreign  Service  officers 
ever  reach  rhe  peak  of  the  career  ladder  and 
become  an  Ambit>*ador- even  Ambassador  to 
.1  minor  ii.i'iun  .\  TfW  ;hr.  uzh  apple-r";i'.'-- 
Ing.  political  patronage,  or  family  friend- 
ships, may  cling  to  high  positions  overseas. 
But  man  for  man.  the  uukncwn  US  Foreign 
Service  officer,  whose  name  Is  never  known  to 
the  public  matches  and  excels  his  counter- 
part in  the  diplomatic  service  of  any  other 
nation. 

PA«T   2 — THE    BRIi  KBATS 

"The  Bouquets  ■  was  the  title  of  the  Focus 
article  last  Sunday  In  which  I  highly  praised 
the  career  officers  in  the  US  Foreign  Serv- 
ice 

I  called  them  TTie  be'^t-qa.ilifted  hardft- 
worklng  diplomats  In  the  world  "  And  this 
conclusion  is  ba^ed  on  hundreds  of  first- 
hand contacts  with  them  recently  on  a  37  000 
mile    rcund-the-world    mi.sslon 

Todays  contrasting  article  Is  titled  "The 
Brickbats  '  And  in  it.  I  intend  to  be  as  plain- 
spoken  about  the  faults  I  s.tw  in  .^mer;c\n 
operations  overseas  as  I  was  :n  praising  the 
good  which  I  saw 

Bigness-  bloated  Sue  is  the  worst  single 
fault  in     the  American  Presence  '  .jverseas 

Our  diplomatic,  military  technical  and 
economic  assistance  progranis  and  our  Infor- 
mation programs  in  many  countries  are  over- 
stufled  with  peopl*"  and  with  monev  This 
single  fa«:t  more  than  anv  other  c^ften  triggers 
hostile  demonstrations  o  it.slde  our  Embas- 
sies and  our  U  S  Informat^n  Service  libraries 
and  cultural  centers 

There  are  other  dangers  to  Bigness"  over- 
seas As  the  result  of  it.  our  Embassies  are 
sending  more  Information  to  Washington 
than  we  can  possibly  dlge  t  As  the  result  of 
It,  we  have  started  more  economic  develop- 
ment and  technical  assistance  programs 
than  the  host  government  we  are  trying  to 
help    can  digest,  or  we  can  ever  complete 

As  the  result  of  the  size  and  multitude  of 
our  undertakings  abroad,  some  programs 
have  developed  so  much  momentum  and  o 
much  life  of  their  own  that  they  are  al- 
most Impossible  to  ..top  They  go  on.  even 
when  they  no  longer  help  achieve  our  forelfn 
policy'  goals  Tixlay  cer'-aln  long-established 
American  programs  p.iid  for  with  American 
dollars  and  staffed  with  American  experts, 
even  seem  to  operate  In  contradiction  to  the 
foreign  policy  being  enunciated  by  President 
Nixon  and  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  Yet  It 
is  almo  t  impossible  to  lop  these  programs 
off  Ambassadors  who  cut  back  never  last 
long 

Cutting  back  the  American  Presence  over- 
seas Ix  more  difficult  than  It  was  to  build  It 
up.   We  ve  got  so  much  rope  out  nuw.that 
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we  are  tripping  over  It.  If  not  In  danger  of 
hanging  ourselves  on  our  own  rope. 

How  did  our  Foreign  Operations  get  so 
big.  so  fa  t' 

Within  tliree  lifetimes,  the  St.ite  Depart- 
ment has  grown  from  a  boss  niid  8  clerks  to 
almost  25  000  people 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  became  the  first 
Secretary  of  State  In  1790.  he  had  8  people 
on  his  staff  in  WoshltiKti  n 

Even  after  World  War  I.  tii  1920.  tlicre 
were  only  400  people  working  for  the  Depart- 
nvnt  of  S:  I'e  But  .-ince  WorUl  W.ir  II.  the 
U  S.  Depaximeni  h.is  mushroomed  into  the 
bleeer.t  FiTelgn  Ortice  in  world  history 

In  1970.  there  nro  24  438  people  worthing 
fMr  St.ite  at  hi  me  iind  abr.  ad  We  have  117 
Emb.vssles  overseas,  68  Consulate  Geaerals, 
67  Con.sula'es  and  iilno  ml^lom 

L.ist  week  In  Part  One  of  this  article  we 
threw  merited  bouquets  at  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, as  an  elite  highly  profc  slonal  corps,  we 
called  them  the  heart  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  best  informed  diplomatic  corps  In 
the  world 

But  tills  Foreign  Service  Corps  numbers 
only  3204  officers;  and  of  these,  only  1850 
arc  serving  in  embassies  overseas 

In  fact,  out  of  the  24,438  pe.iple  In  State. 
..Illy  17.431  are  overseas,  while  the  other  7007 
arc  at  home 

And  cut  of  the  17  431  State  department 
employees  overseas,  only  6  451  arc  .Americans 
The  remaining  10.980  arc  foreign  nationals 
working  for  the  State  Department 

The  cost  of  operating  the  State  Dep.irt- 
mcnt  1=  »404  miliums  this  year 
What  does  this  multitude  do' 
The  biggest  single  Job  of  these  24  4  i8  Stale 
Department  employees  revolves  around  paper 
work— the  gathering  writing.  tran.>^mlttlng 
and  reading  of  cables  and  dispatches  memos 
and     policy   papers     and   '  poeltlon  reports 

The  message  traffic  between  the  State  De- 
partment and  Its  overseas  pc*,ls  amounts  to 
in.ooo  cables  reports  and  nienvranda  each 
day 

in  a  single  day.  the  number  of  w<jrds  p.issed 
between  State  and  Its  diplomatic  posts 
amounts  to  more  than  the  entire  dally  report 
of  the  Associated  Press  and  United  Press 
International 

These  two  news  services  supply  almost  all 
U  S  newspapers  and  news  magazines  with 
the  fill  sto)ry  of  what  U  h.ippenlni;  every- 
where on  earth 

But  the  words  In  and  out  of  our  State  De- 
partment each  day  exceeds  the  total  output 
t '.  these  wire  services  combined 

Can  such  a  torrent  of  words  ever  be  put 
to  useful  purpuses  In  advancing  American 
Foreign  policy'' 

Or  Is  this  Niagara  of  words  drowning  our 
State  Department  In  a  sea  of  paper? 

Has  States  reporting  process  taken  on  a 
life  arui  momentum  of  Its  own  so  that  lis 
1  rime  funcrltin  Is  to  keep  certain  hundreds 
if  peiple  busy  writing  other  hundreds  busy 
encxlmg.  tran.smittlng.  decoding  and  other 
hundreds  busy  reading  and  filing' 

Are  we  busy  finding  out  more  and  more 
about  facts  and  suppositions  which  mean 
less  and  less  to  the  conduct  of  a  realistic 
foreign  policy? 

.Many  high  officials  In  SUte  fear  death  by 
drownlng-from-a-'orrent-of-words  but  they 
seem  unable  to  turn  off  the  spigot 

Big  as  State  Is.  State  Department  people 
are  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  among  all  the 
o'her      official    Americans'    overseas 

State  has  6  451  Amerlcms  on  Its  overseas 
rolls  (only  one-third  of  them  are  Foreign 
Service  officers) 

The  US  military  of  course  has  millions  of 
men  abroad 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
lAID  )  has  4100  of  lis  own  American  staff 
overseas,  plus  another  2300  American  em- 
ployees under  contract  for  a  total  of  6400 
Americans   abroad     (In   addition   AID    em- 
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l>'.ovs  7800  local  nationals  overseas;  and  has 
3100  Americans  mannme  the  deiks  at  homo 
in  Washlngt.on)  A  I  D  s  budget  Is  big— $1  '5 
billions 

The  United  States  Information  Agency 
iUSI.\i,  which  handles  Inlormatlon  and  Cul- 
tural Ailairs  overseas,  has  a  total  of  47o0 
.Americans  and  5500  local  nationals  on  Its 
payrolls.  In  200  different  locations  Out  of 
the  4700  .Americans  in  USIA.  140O  serve  over- 
seas This  a>4cncys  budget  Is  $174  mlUlons  for 
this  year  Noting  that  Uh^l.A  must  carry  the 
whole  load  ot  telling  the  .Amerlian  side  of 
the  story  around  the  wt>rld  in  200  different 
j.osts.  otie  USIA  oIRcial  savs  that  USIA  s  $17-1 
million  budget  to  do  this  Job  Is  25  per  cent 
less  than  tlie  budL'et  ol  the  University  of 
California 

U  S.  Eint)a.<s:es  are  so  large  because  all  the 
thousands  of  AID  and  USIA  staffs  nre 
attached  to  the  Emhassv  in  the  countiy 
where  they  serve  In  addition,  the  Kmbasiy 
has  military  advisors  attached  to  It,  plus 
Innumerable  '  spe:-lallsts"  sent  cut  by  At-n- 
culture  Labor.  Treasury  and  CIA  Even  tl'e 
Bureau  of  Fisheries,  the  Bureau  of  Narcotic, 
and  other  Washington  dcpaitments  feel  they 
must  have  their  own  experts  to  represent 
their  interests  abriad.  No  Amba.=sador  en- 
Jo.  s  the  situation. 

I  must  give  hotise-room  to  hordes  cf 
people  "  ctie  U  S  Ambassador  recently  toUl 
me  over  whom  I  have  no  final  control  Tluy 
reixjrl  back  to  their  own  bosses  In  Washm^-- 
ton.  and  get  paid  by  a  different  .ipcncy  ih.iii 
Si.ite  If  I  tried  to  send  them  home  as  lui- 
neeiled.  I  would  ttart  an  inter-arency  feiul  :n 
W.ihlngton  And  ge:  no  th..nks  from  St  I'e 
J.r  throwing  them  Into  a  free-for-all  fight 
with  other  government  departments  " 

Another  Ainbas  .idur  w.vs  annoyed  at  the 
size  of  the  number  of  military  advisors' 
liLsUle  his  Embassy  I  w.intod  one  well  cjuall- 
ticd  (Xpert  t)  adv.se  me  on  cert.iln  military 
affairs  The  Pentagon  h.id  Ju  =  t  the  right  m.iii 
He  was  a  Colonel  But  the  Pentagon  cannot 
send  out  a  full  Colonel  unless  he  has  a 
Deputy,  and  the  Deputy  h.TS  an  Admin- 
istrative offl-er;  and  they  all  have  secre- 
taries And  cars  and  drivers  Now,  Instead 
of  the  one  Colonel  I  atked  for.  I  have  eight 
from  the  Pentagon'" 

A  third  Ambassador  talked  about  the  hun- 
dreds ill'erallyi  of  A  I  D  technical  experts 
under  his  wing  'Take  the  alfala  expert  A 
good  man  Found  out  more  about  growing 
that  crop  than  anyone  ever  knew  here  Up 
went  production  And  sewn  he  discovered 
that  some  insect  w.is  infesting  the  harvest 
Out  ciune  a  specialist  in  killing  that  Insect 
Now  that  expert  has  discovered  something 
else  in  the  pest  line  So  another  expert  Is 
coming  to  fight  that  They  are  all  d<'lng  a 
hang-up  Job  •  the  Ambassador  said  "But  I 
worry  about  the  question  "Are  they  advanc- 
ing U  S  foreign  p<-illcy?"  I  wonder  If  some 
(.f  the  health  and  housing,  education  and 
Peace  Cor;*  experts  working  out  here  are 
not  neeiled  more  back  home' " 

Here.  In  summary,  ore  the  "brickbats"  I 
would  throw  at  our  Emb.issles  overseas 

1  They  send  too  many  reports  back  to 
Wafhlngton — often  at  Washington's  reque.^t 
And  too  much  of  thl-s  paper  work  has  no  real 
bearing  on  the  conduct  of  U  S  foreign  policy 

2  Amba.'sadors-  and  not  W.ushlngton  offi- 
cials- must  have  the  final  authority  over 
the  number  of  official  Americans  a.sslgned  to 
their   country    Each    Ambassador  should   be 

captain  of  his  own  ship,"  with  complete  au- 
thority to  send  any  crew  member  home  a; 
any  time  and  to  refuse  any  additional  ones, 
if  only  becau.'e  he  feels  his  ship  Is  too 
crowded 

3  Every  projiram  In  every  ciuntry  should 
be  assessed  In  a  hard-nose  fashion  by  the 
Ambass.idor  on  the  scene  His  yardstick 
should  not  be  Is  this  a  good  program''"  For 
the  answer  Is  usually  "ye«".  His  yardstick  In- 
steitd  .^hixild  be    If  this  program  were  stopped 
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now.  would  the  US  be  any  worse  off  five 
years  hence?  "  Using  this  yardstick,  scores  of 
programs  and  people  could  be  cut  out.  And 
Amerlcaii  foreign  policy  could  concentrate  on 
the  essentials 

4  .Many  programs,  started  when  the  world 
re\  olved  around  a  US  -.Soviet  confrontation, 
or  when  we  felt  Red  China  vtas  an  immediate 
threat  still  are  going  full  blast  today.  Mean- 
while U.S  policy  has  changed  But  the  pro- 
grams, with  a  life  and  momentum  of  their 
own.  have  not  changed.  The  rea.son  for  many 
programs  has  vanished;  but  tlie  programs  go 
on.  nevertheless 

5  U  S  business  is  expanding  fa^t  In  many 
nations,  becoming  an  integral  part  of  that 
II. It  ion  and  of  the  overall  America  presence 
there  As  this  private  US  representation  In- 
creases, the  number  of  Official  Americans 
miwiht  well  decrease,  especially  when  relations 
between  the  Embassy  and  the  US  business 
community  are  effectively  maintained.  T(X) 
often  there  is  a  gulf  between  the  "business" 
Americans  and  the  "diplomatic"  Americans 
at  the  working  level 

Quality  and  quantity  seldom  go  hand-in- 
hand,  especially  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 
If  the  Quality  of  U  S  presence  overseas  is  to 
be  kept  higli.  then  the  Quantity  must  be 
reduced 

Today  our  conduct  of  Foreign  policy  Is 
suffering  from  the  "production  line"  syn- 
drome, that  the  more  of  everything  the  bet- 
ter. It  Is  suffering  from  the  shibboleth  that  a 
mass  of  information,  or  a  mass  of  activity, 
are  by  themselves  virtues. 

Tliey  are  not 

A  Maine  lobsterman  In  He  au  Haut 
summed  It  up  well  last  summer  when  he  de- 
scribed to  me  an  MI""",  professor  who  sum- 
mered on  the  Island 

"That  man"  said  the  lobs'erman  "knows 
everything  But  he  don't  understand  a  damn 
thing!" 

There  Is  a  mass  of  knowledge  In  our  State 
Department  today  But  there  is  loo  little  un- 
derstanding of  what,  precisely,  we  are  try- 
ing to  accomplish  in  our  foreign  policy. 


DOES  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
SUPPORT  ISRAEL? 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  26.  1970 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent recently  addressed  the  National 
Emergency  Conference  on  Peace  in  the 
Middle  East  in  an  effort  to  allay  the  fears 
and  criticisms  that  had  been  occasioned 
by  the  peculiar  mechinatlons  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rogers,  in  his  purported 
efforts  to  assuage  the  tempers  of  the 
Arab  States  at  the  expense  of  Israel. 

The  immediate  reaction  to  the  Presi- 
dent's message  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  providing  com- 
fort to  those  who  attended  that  confer- 
ence. 

I  do  not  share  their  enthusiasm,  nor 
their  belief  that  the  President  clarified 
his  administration's  policy  toward  Israel 
m  any  great  degree.  In  that  connection, 
I  wrote  the  President  asking  several 
questions  concerning  his  speech  and  ac- 
company my  remarks,  botli  with  the  text 
of  the  Presidents  speech  as  well  as  my 
letter  of  inquiry  to  him  in  that  regard. 

The  materials  follow: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

National  Emebgenct  Conference  on  Peace 
IN  THE  Middle  East,  Statlek  Hilton  Ho- 
tel, Washington.  D.C. 
Washington.  January  25.— The  following 
Is  text  of  President  Nixon's  message  presented 
this   afternoon   to   the   National   Emergency 
Conference  on  Peace  In  the  Middle  East  at 
the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel.  It  was  delivered  by 
Max  Fisher  of  Detroit  (Mr.  Fisher  is  chair- 
man of   the   Council  of  Jewish  Federations 
and  Welfare  Funds,  chairman  of  the  United 
Israel   Appeal   and   former   chairman   of   the 
United    Jewish    Appeal),    and    is    a    special 
consultant  to  the  President. 

I  am  aware  of  your  deep  concern  that  Is- 
rael mav  become  increasingly  isolated  This 
Is  not  true  as  f.ir  as  the  United  St.ates  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  United  States  stands  by  its  friends 
Israel  is  one  of  Its  friends. 

The  United  States  Is  deeply  engaged  in 
trying  to  help  the  people  of  the  Middle  East 
find  peace.  In  this  effort,  we  are  consulting 
fully  with  all  those  most  concerned. 

The  United  States  believes  that  peace  can 
be  based  only  on  agreement  between  the 
parties  and  that  agreement  can  be  achieved 
only  through  negotiations  between  them.  We 
do  not  see  any  substitute  for  such  negotia- 
tions If  peace  and  security  arrangements  ac- 
ceptable to  the  parties  are  to  be  worked 
out. 

The  United  States  does  not  intend  to  ne- 
gotiate the  terms  of  peace  It  will  not  impose 
the  terms  of  peace.  We  believe  a  durable 
peace  agreement  Is  one  that  Is  not  one-sided 
and  Is  one  that  all  sides  have  a  vested  In- 
terest m  maintaining.  The  United  Nations 
resolution  of  November  1967  describes  the 
principles  of  such  a  peace. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  prospects  for 
peace  are  enhanced  as  the  governments  in 
the  area  are  confident  that  their  borders  and 
their  people  are  secure.  The  United  States  is 
prepared  to  supply  military  equipment  nec- 
essary to  support  the  efforts  of  friendly  gov- 
ernments, like  Israel's,  to  defend  the  safety 
of  their  people.  We  would  prefer  restraint  in 
the  shipment  of  arms  to  this  area.  But  we 
are  maintaining  a  careful  watch  on  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  the  forces  there,  and  we  will 
not  hesitate  to  provide  arms  to  friendly 
states  as  the  need  arises. 

The  United  States  has  as  its  objective  help- 
ing the  {jeople  of  the  Middle  East  build  a 
peaceful  and  productive  future  I  believe  that 
all  Americans  can   unite  for   that   goal. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Washington.  D.C.  January  26.  1970. 
The  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  have  before  me  your 
message  of  January  25th  to  the  National 
Emergency  Conference  on  Peace  In  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

I  was  particularly  Intrigued  and  confused 
with  the  statement  contained  in  your  text 
"the  United  States  is  prepared  to  supply 
military  equipment  necessary  to  support  the 
efforts  of  friendly  governments,  like  Israel's, 
to  defend  the  safety  of  their  people." 

I  am  led  to  believe  by  the  careful  phras- 
ing of  that  statement  that  you  construe 
other  governments  in  the  Mid-East  to  be 
"friendly  governments"  who  may  require 
military  equipment  "to  defend  the  safety  of 
their  people." 

Please  advise  what  other  countries  in  the 
Mid-East,  other  than  Israel,  that  you  believe 
to  be  "friendly  governments"  and  from  what 
sources  the  threats  to  the  "safety  of  their 
people"  emanate? 

Very  frankly.  Mr.  President.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  text  of  your  address  was  de- 
signed to  accord  some  hope  to  those  who  be- 
lieve  the   efforts   of   Secretary   Rogers   have 
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been  detrimental  to  the  position  of  Israel, 
and  at  the  same  time,  designed  to  offer  con- 
siderable hope  to  the  Arab  nations  as  to  the 
ambivalence  of  this  Nation's  policy  in  the 
Middle  East. 

In  that  regard,  this  message  appears  to  me 
to  be  much  in  the  same  mold  of  your  Novem- 
ber 3rd  speech  on  Vietnam,  where  you  were 
seeking  by  less  than  careful  delineation  of 
policy  to  allay  criticism. 

One  other  portion  cf  your  statement  '.'r.j.: 
concerns  me  is  your  suggestion  that  if  there 
is  an  imbalance  in  the  "relative  strength  of 
the  forces"  in  the  Middle  East,  that  oi;r 
Cuuu'vrv  wii;  not  hesitate  to  provide  ar:r..-i 
to  irieiidly  s'.ates  as  the  need  arises." 

lu  ihat'regard.  if  an  imbalance  in  arm=  ex- 
ists between  Israel  and  Jordan,  would  it  ix? 
our  policy  to  provide  arms  to  Jordan  to  re- 
dress that  balance? 

Re.-pecilully  yours, 

Jerome  R    Waldie, 
Member  of  Congress. 


COMMENT  ON  PRESIDENT'S  STATE 
OF  THE  UNION  MESSAGE 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

of    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  January  27,  1970 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  James  Res- 
ton,  of  the  New  York  Times,  has  written  a 
most  provocative  article  on  the  Presi- 
dent's state  of  the  Union  message  and 
his  efforts  to  reform  welfare,  foreign 
policy,  industrial  pollution.  Federal- 
State-local  relations  and  many  other 
spheres  of  domestic  problems.  I  commend 
this  article  to  the  attention  of  our  Na- 
tion's legislators  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  je  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  23.  19701 

Washi.n-cton  :   President  Nixon  and  the 

New  Age  of  Reform 

(By  James  Beston) 

Washington.— President  Nixon  is  bringing 
the  ship  of  slate  back  home  for  repairs.  It 
will  be  a  long,  slow  voyage,  but  he  seemed 
to  be  saying  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage that  the  old  girl  had  been  battered  n: 
stormy  foreign  waters  too  long,  and  needed 
to  be  tidied  up.  scraped,  painted  and  re- 
modeled for  her  200th  anniversary  in  1976 

It  was  a  magnificent  speech;  we  will  find 
out  later  whether  it  Is  a  policy  and  who  will 
pick  up  the  tab.  But  not  since  Teddy  Roose- 
velt have  we  heard  a  Republican  President 
talk  so  much  about  reform.  Welfare,  industry, 
the  police,  and  the  Federal,  state  and  local 
governments  are  all  to  be  transformed  into 
a  more  peaceful,  secure,  fair,  and  prosperous 
society. 

zigzag  to  the  left 

There  was  always  a  question  about  whether 
Mr.  Nixon  would  go  to  the  right  or  the  left 
once  he  was  well-established  in  office  Bui  he 
has  now  at  least  charted  his  course  and  de- 
fined his  destination.  He  will  zigzag  to  .ivoid 
the  torpedoes  and  take  advantage  of  the 
wind,  but  his  destination  Is  to  preside  over 
the  great  festival  of  freedom  in  1976,  and  to 
get  there  from  here  he  must  eventually  go 
to  the  left. 

The  surge  of  reform  in  America,  as  Richard 
Hofstadter  has  reminded  us,  was  not  always 
directed  by  the  Democrats.  Though  turned 
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bu-lc  teniporart'.y  in  the  twenties,  li  in.  luded 
me  AdmiiiKtra-Jons  o(  TertUy  R^ioee-.elt  and 
ev'Ti  DwiKht  Ei.^enn.'wer  ami  h»»  '  8*t  ^.he 
toue  ..r  American  poUt:cs  fiT  U>e  greater  part 
of  ttie  twenne'.h  centun.'  •  What  Hlctiard 
N:Kon  did  in  hU  address  to  me  C-m^'re^s  was 
to  stA^e  out  a  place  lor  blmsell  aioiigJde 
his  two  Repub'.icau  heroes,  luid  trv  tii  take 
over  most  ot  the  Uemocrauc  ivsuis  in  tiie 
pr.Cf-s 

THF    DfMi  OmrtC    PLIl.I'T 

On  -.he  p.>'.'.--!ca!  point  ^.e  n  vs  clearly  niitdo 
progress  la  his  first  ye.ir  He  hj*  reiamej 
control  of  the  crime  l^sue  He  had  Blunted  the 
pewe  Issue  He  n.is  taker,  the  leid  in  reform- 
ing the  welfare  program,  ;ind  lie  la  clearly 
tryi-'ig  -o  pin  the  InflaMon  U\l!  on  the  d mkey 
Moreover,  he  shored  up  his  pi:>sUlon  with 
the  voiing  aiid  the  cities  In  this  spee.-h  by 
trying  to  wke  over  the  pollution  Issue  while 
reassuring  the  Republicans  bv  promumg  to 
redirect  more  power  to  the  st.i  e  and  local 
govemment*. 

Hubert  Humphrey  wys  Mr  Nixon  Is  not 
"an  artis;  in  poUtics"  but  this  Is  .i  fairly  «t- 
tul  If  not  artistic  performance  The  Demo- 
crat have  5>een  talking  for  years  about  "re- 
ordertng  the  nations  priorities"  and  "rea!. 
loc.itlng  I'o  re^.-'urces.  and  now  the  Presl. 
dent  h.i4  cialleu^erf  tbem  and  ins  own  party 
todo  Juit  that 

nils,  of  course.  Is  o!o>  the  rhetoric.il  p  irt 
of  the  voyage,  and  Mr  N'.ions  Utopian  »lms 
occ<i»lon.ii:y  sounded  a  Ifle  like  a  tour- 
dire^-tor'i  dream,  but  there  Is  clearly  nothing 
wrong  with  his  objectives  Uiat  cuuldnt  be 
cured  by  another  HO-bllUon  ctit  In  the  Pen- 
tagon budget  plus  .%  good  lieftv  trtx  rise 

His  rem  irka  on  the  plignl  of  the  Negroes 
were  not  exiicUy  an  exh.>u*!ive  acount  of 
the  problem,  but  perhaps  the  weakest  part 
of  hl«  addresB  waa  on  foreign  atl.iirs  which  he 
win  deal  wl'h  later  He  did  talk  about  the 
nauons  l  t  the  non-Conimunisl  world  h.iviug 
acquired  a  new  •determination  U)  assxune 
responsibility  for  their  own  defen.w."  but 
with  one  or  two  notable  exceptions  this 
phenomenon  has  escaped  almoBt  every t»dys 
el.>e  s  notice 

Alao.  he  claimed  that  the  result  of  his  new 
foreign  policy  h.as  not  been  to  weaken  our 
alliances  but  to  give  tliem  new  life,  new 
BUrengiJi  and  a  new  sense  of  comon  purjKise. 
Again.  If  this  has  been  the  genernl  reac- 
tion to  the  President's  decision  to  cut  his 
Involvement  In  foreitTi  n  itlon.«.  it  h.is  cer- 
tainly not  received  the  afentlon  t*  deserves 

CONStaiVATlONU.T    NIXON 

The  m.\in  thing  about  the  State  of  the 
Cnlon  speech,  however  U  pn>bfibly  what  It 
tells  us  aN^ut  the  state  of  the  President  He 
Is  clearly  broadening  and  deepening  his  phl- 
loenphy.  All  the  old  empha.sis  Is  there  on 
crtme.  Inflation  and  a  balanced  budget — and 
theee  gotta  bigger  hind  In  the  House  than 
anytiUng  else — but  he  Is  now  thinking  In 
longer  terms  about  the  condition  of  life  In 
America 

In  fact,  he  denied  l:;dustry'E  right  to  pol- 
lute the  air  and  waters  of  the  Republic  and 
threatened  them  with  new  regulations  and 
penaiues  If  they  did  More  surprising,  he 
even  dared  to  suggest  tha*  weal'h  w.us  not  the 
game  thuig  as  happiness,  ai.d  m  the  Repub- 
lican luurgy  of  the  past,  this  is  heresy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

extraneous  material  In  the  Congres- 
sional Reiord  However.  I  cannot  recall 
an  ocra-sion  when  I  have  ever  before 
requested  peimi.ssion  lo  include  Uie  text 
of  an  adverfl^ment.  but  I  am  duiniz  so 
today. 

The  current  Lvsuc  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  February  2.  1970.  contaln.s  a  full 
pace  ad  sponsored  by  Warner  &  Swa.scy. 
manufaitun-rs  of  productivity  e<iulp- 
m  nt  and  s.v.steir.s  of  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
with  a  nie.ssaae  that  appeals  to  me  Tlie 
Warner-Swa-sey  people  seek  to  call  at- 
tention to  what  IS  rmht  about  America, 
rather  than  what  Ls  wion;^  about  Amer- 
ica Tills  theme  is  one  all  of  us  v>.ould 
do  well  In  emphasi/.e 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit  the 
tfxt  of  this  adverti'iement.  for  inclusion 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whats   Right  Wrrn   AmilRKA 

Yes,  there  are  dirty  plays,  but  not  one  hius 
e.  eu  approached  Uie  pertormanre  re<  ord  of 
homey     Oklahoma    or  "Fiddler  on  the  Roof 

Foreigners  are  .-^-virnful  of  our  ghettos  Yet 
tens  of  nilllloii.s  are  being  8|«?ul  by  buai- 
ii.i'ie.*  to  rebuild  slums  with  modern  homes, 
and  the  median  Negro  family  Uuonie  lio-s 
r.,->en  to  J5J60  a  year  and  'he  mnnlH-r  t-arn- 
lut;  IVuOO  has  doubled  In  ten  yeju-s 

45  frt-rcent  of  Amerkanb  atunid  church  and 
7j   perier.l  con.-.lcler  religion   i  cv  ir/iportanf 

More  Americans  flnl.sa  high  luhool  than  l« 
trvie  of  any  other  nation,  and  were  getting 
rt-iuly  to  unprove  that  even  ni'Te  by  hpcclal 
pro»;raina  (developed  lu  Amen  i)  for  pre- 
oih.Kil  children  .\ud  the  number  of  Ameri- 
can adu.lii  who  continue  their  bchooUng  even 
intxi  ok!  age  Is  the  wonder  of  Uic  world. 

Book  buying  has  doubled  in  10  years — 
pcud  books. 

60  miiUou  Amerl^-^ul.^  donate  time  and  14 
biUion  dollar.-,  e.ery  year  to  charity 

And  you  c.m  add  p>u-agraphs  ol  what  else 
1.-.  g'xxl  irom  your  own  experience 

All  of  which  makes  a  pretty  gixid  natliUial 
anthem.  d'jeMi  l  It  a  lot  healthier  than  Uie 
Borry  blues  which  Um  manv  love  Ui  sing 

^AK^Ut    &    t>W.*MV. 

Ctrvn-ANO. 
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mous  con.sen/Uiat  thi.s  most  movinn  lnb- 
ute  be  prlntct  in  Uie  Hecorh. 

There  beirnij^K>  objection,   Uie  poem 
was  ordered  toDt  printed  in  the  Record. 

a;     fu'.OjWS' 

Immortm.  Titan 
Tills  eulogy  und  poetic  tribute  to  m :\rtyred 
Dr.  Mirtm  Luther  King,  Jr.  one  of  Ameri- 
cas gre.itest  apijstlca  of  brotherho<xl  and 
synitx^  of  the  American  Negro's  struggle  for 
justice  iLUd  dignity,  wa^  compo^ed  for  the 
buud.iy  Post  bv  a  Lvnn  school  teacher,  An- 
Uiony  Ciuna.  who  c.illed  the  ChrL-.tliin  le.idrr 
•\in  immuruil  Tiian  in  the  fiijht  for  cl'-U 
rlgliUi  In  America  " 

BLACK   rriJlN.M.   H-AM« 

(By  Anthony  Can^a) 
Bl.u.k  U  the  moiu-nlng  fl.ig  that  shrouds  this 

haid. 
The  torch  of  freedom  lifts  Us  anguished  rrv. 
For  M.LTtm  mthcr  King  Is  still  of  voice  and 

hand 
And  5torms  of  sorrow  cloud  the  starlit  sky. 
Within  this  nations  heart  our  millions  weep. 
For  M.irtln  Luther  King,  a  man  of  fate. 
And  few  shall  be  the  spirits  who  will  sleep 
Until  each  slave  h.is  m.\rched  through  free- 
dom's gate! 
L-t  e\ery  native  son  st.uid  up  and  sing. 
America     .  .  America  ..     O.  land  of  liberty. 
I^t    every    churchbell    raSe    Its    »olce    and 

ring  ... 
That  God  bade  every  man  to  stand  erect  a:.! 

free. 
For    M.vrtin    Luther    King,    a    black    eternal 

Uiime. 
Cried  out  to  .Ul  the  world,  be  free  at  last 
Thank    G<xl.    almighty  I     Blessed    be    CkxI's 

name  ...  ^       ^ 

Wl  bh.Ul  overcome  .  .  .  'We  are  free  at  .I'^t. 


IN'   HFCOONITION  OF  MARTIN 
LUTHKR   KING.   JR 


WHATS    RIGHT   WITH   AMERICA 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or  MIL  iiio\N 
IN  THE  HOVrfE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  27.  1970 
Mr     CHAMBERLAIN.    Mr     Speaker. 
0-.  er  the  years.  I  have  made  many  re- 
quests  to   extend   remarks   and   include 


HON.  EDWARD  W.  BROOKE 

IN    THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  January  27.  1970 
Mr  BROOKE.  Mr  Pre.Mdent.  I  rc- 
cenUy  received  eloquent  testimony  to 
Uie  fact  that  Americans  of  all  back- 
ground- are  wiUing  and  anxious  that  due 
reco'^nition  be  given  to  the  remarkable 
goals  and  achievement-*;  of  the  late  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  Kin^'. 

Anthony  Cama  is  a  schoo'.tcachci  In 
Lynn.  Mass.  He  al.so  serves  on  Uie  Com- 
mittee of  Italian  Culture  for  the  Order 
of  the  Sons  of  Italy  in  America  He  has 
recogni^fd  and  nobly  advanced  tlie  uni- 
Nersal  values  which  Dr  King  sought  to 
realize. 

Recently  I  received  from  Mr  Cama  a 
letter  encln.sintr  a  poem  which  he  had 
writun  and  distributed  to  Sons  of  Italy 
chapters  throughout  the  Nation,  and 
offering  his  support  for  a  resolution 
which  I  have  submiued  declaniiK  Uie 
birthdav  ot  L)r  Mai  un  Luihcr  King  a 
naiiot)..;  day  ol  » ecoitnition  I  a.sk  unani- 


MODIFYING  EXISTING  MANAGE- 
MENT SYSTEMS  FOR  USE  IN  EDU- 
CATIONAL AGENCIES,  OR  HOW  TO 
FAT  AN  ELEPHANT 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  MLsweai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPpESENTATlVE-: 

Tuesday.  January  27,  1970 
Mr  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  last  November 
Dr  Bruce  Monroe  spoke  before  the    Sys- 
tems 70  Conference  ■  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Rockwell  Corp. 

Dr  Monrces  paper.  •'Modifying  Exist- 
ing Management  Systems  for  Use  m 
Educational  Agencies."  presents  an  inter- 
e^tlnK  point  of  view  toward  solving  some 
of  the  problems  conlronlmg  educators 

today. 

Dr.  Monroe  points  out  that  systems 
analysLs  in  the  area  of  transporUUon. 
housing  and  law  enlorcement,  to  name 
Jast  a  few.  has  resulted  in  increased 
elliciency.  while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding savings  in  time  and  money. 

To  all  who  are  interested  in  eduea- 
Uon.  and  its  need  for  new  ideas,  I  recom- 
mend the  reading  of  Dr.  Bruce  Monroe's 
paijer. 

The  paper  follows: 
Modifying    Existing    MANAcrMFNT    Systems 

riiR   U.SE   IN    EDVCATKiNAL   AoENCltS   Of    HoW 

'III  I  Ar  AN  Ei.h-hant 

In  keeping  with  the  theme  of  this  con- 
ference; 'management  sybtem  requlremcius 
and  systenui  Bolutlous  for  the  next  decade.' 
m  order  to  anahve  reciulrcments  of  educa- 
tional By^temi^.  It  would  be  appropriate  hrt-t 
lu  attempt  to  predict  the  nature  of  society 
during  the  coming  decade  In  order  to  predict 
the  type  of  Indn  Idual  the  .schools  and  colleges 
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of  this  nation  will  need  to  be  producing  to 
further  develop  that  society.  Analysis  of  the 
types  of  educational  programs  needed  to  pro- 
duce those  Individuals  would  then  follow. 
Finallv.  the  management  needs  of  those  pro- 
grams would  be  determined  Since  the  first 
two  steps  have  already  been  done  In  other 
publications  I  won't  attempt  to  repeat  them 
here,  but  will  concentrate  on  the  last  two. 
educational  program  development,  and  man- 
Bgemcnl  systems  Also  In  order  to  provide  a 
context  In  Which  to  organize  these  remarks 
and  recommendations.  I  would  like  to  state 
five  assumptions  about  public  and  private 
educ.itlon.  educational  systems  and  the  man- 
agement of  educational  systems  Following 
Ihe^e.  the  specification  of  educational  man- 
agement system  requirements,  educational 
program  areas  needing  Improvement  and 
finally  lv^o  proposed  procedures  will  be 
described 

riVt    ASSUMPTIONS 

1  The  first  assumption  concerns  the  pur- 
pose of  an  educational  system.  The  Constitu- 
tion delegates  to  the  States,  responsibility  for 
an  educational  program  to  guide  and  support 
regional  and  local  efforts  In  providing  schools 
to  maximize  the  development  of  the  Individ- 
uals experiencing  the  schools  programs.  De- 
velopment of  the  Individual  Includes  attl- 
tudinal.  emotional  and  Interpersonal  devel- 
opment as  well  as  Intellectual  skills  and  the 
physical  well-being  of  the  student  Schools 
exist  to  produce  rationale,  responsible,  ef- 
fective citizens  A  recent  emphasis  has  been 
to  plan  educational  programs  In  such  a  way 
that  ?!  ery  student,  regardless  of  his  so-called 
ability.  Interest,  background,  home  or  In- 
come, succeeds  in  his  school  experience. 

2  A  second  assumption  Is  that  the  educa- 
tional programs  of  the  50  States,  our  pro- 
tectorates and  territories  are  amenable  to 
improvement  By  their  own  statements  and 
by  review  of  students'  reactions  to  school.  It 
Is  clear  that  there  are  changes  to  be  made. 
750,000  youths  a  year  drop  out.  Suicide  among 
students  Is  twice  that  of  out  of  school  youth 
of  the  same  age  and  similar  in  other  re- 
spects. Forty  types  of  educational  malprac- 
tice have  been  documented  and  suits  have 
been  filed  for  damages  by  parents.  Manpower 
training  programs  this  year  found  30,000 
functional  Illiterates  with  high  school 
diplomas  In  one  review.  In  a  society  In  which 
the  knowledge  explosion  has  exceeded  the 
ability  to  keep  enough  factual  Information 
in  his  head,  to  perform  successfully  in  our 
society,  the  traditional  school  program  based 
on  "telling"  and  "remembering  '  Is  no  longer 
relevant. 

The  two  social  Institutions  most  like 
schools  are  monasteries  and  penal  Institu- 
tions. The  monastary,  penal  institution  model 
previously  appropriate  Is  no  longer  func- 
tional. Schoolmen  talk  alx>ut  developing  new 
types  of  school  programs,  new  schedules,  new 
staffing  patterns  and  new  ways  of  teaching. 

3.  A  third  assumption  Is  that  the  local  and 
state  educational  programs  (for  many  rea- 
sons) are  unusually  complex  enterprises  (as 
are  other  forma  of  public  service).  Provid- 
ing successful,  worthwhile  experiences  for 
millions  of  children  from  all  walks  of  life 
for  up  to  nine  hours  a  day,  200  days  a  year 
Is  a  large-scale,  complex,  expensive  opera- 
tion. 

4  Another  assumption.  Although  state- 
wide, regional  and  local  programs  are  called 
•  systems,"  they  operate  (for  the  most  part) 
In  nonsystematlc  fashion.  Their  manage- 
ment Is  too  often  responsive  to  public  pres- 
sure and  dally  problems,  rather  than  being 
forwau-d  looking  and  comprehensive.  They 
have  outmoded  organizational  plans.  Little 
in  the  way  of  modern  management  systems 
has  been  applied  to  operation  of  the  state 
educational  efforts  and  the  local  districts 
programs. 

In  the  last  ten  years  however,  some  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  apply  systems 
management  techniques  to  public  and  prl- 
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vate  educational  efforts.  In  November,  1967, 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education  called 
the  first  national  conference  on  System 
Analysis  In  The  Educational  Environment. 
Since  that  time  approximately  five  hundred 
education  projects  arotind  the  country  have 
attempted  (in  one  asjyect  of  operation  or 
another)  to  apply  system  analysis,  operations 
research  and  system  development  techni- 
ques. However,  In  no  case  to  dote  has  this 
been  done  in  a  comprehensive,  wide-scale, 
thorough  fashion  across  an  entire  educa- 
tional endeavor,  as  has  been  recommended 
bv  system  analysts. 

In  other  forms  of  public  service:  (trans- 
portation, housing,  law  enforcement,  public 
health  and  welfare)  experience  Indicates  that 
operations  research,  system  analysis  and  de- 
velopment and  research  and  development 
techniques  (as  a  system  approach  Is  vari- 
ously called)  have  been  applied  with  bene- 
fits to  public  service  enterprises  Savings  in 
time,  money  and  Increases  in  efficiency  and 
satisfaction  have  been  documented  In  In- 
stances where  system  analysis  has  been  ap- 
plied. 

To  quote  Dr.  Leon  Lesslnger,  Associate 
Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, "In  the  same  way  that  planning,  mar- 
ket studies,  research  and  development,  and 
performance  warranties  determine  industrial 
production  and  its  worth  to  consumers,  so 
should  we  be  able  to  engineer,  organize,  re- 
fine, and  manage  the  educational  system  to 
prepare  students  to  contribute  to  the  most 
complex  and  exciting  country  on  earth  " 

5.  A  final  assumption  Is  that  an  Investment 
in  educational  system  analysis  and  develop- 
ment would  bring  a  guaranteed  return  to 
tax  payers.  Documentation  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  cites  an  an- 
nual loss  of  over  $600  million  dollars  to  per- 
sonal Income  and  the  gross  national  product 
as  the  result  of  the  lost  earning  power  of 
3^  of  a  million  dropouts. 

To  apply  system  management  practices 
and  system  analysis  and  development  tech- 
niques to  education;  nationwide,  statewide 
and  regionally  Is  an  enterprise  of  a  large  or- 
der of  magnitude,  to  use  an  analogy,  ap- 
proximately equal  to  eating  an  elephant  sin- 
gle-handedly. However,  what  evidence  there 
Is  Indicates  It  would  be  Justified  (In  terms 
of  the  returns  to  the  Individual  and  the  econ- 
omy) ,  to  Invest  up  to  600  million  dollars  a 
year  in  this  effort.  One  percent  of  the  yearly 
budget  for  education  equals  $500  million,  and 
any  corporate  board  of  directors  would  rec- 
ommend an  investment  in  research  and  de- 
velopment of  over  1  percent. 

The  final  assumption,  in  summary  Is  that 
the  educational  enterprise  needs  to  begin 
Investing  more  heavily  in  applying  system 
analysis  and  development  procedures  and 
particularly  management  systems. 

What  then  would  be  the  requirements  of 
such  educational  management  systems? 

KEQUIREMXNTS    FOR    AN     EDUCATIONAL 
MANAGEMENT     SYSTEM 

To  be  of  mazimtun  usefullness  and  adapt- 
able to  the  wide  variations  of  practice  In  edu- 
cational agencies,  an  educational  manage- 
ment system  must  at  least: 

Insure  an  adequate  flow  of  Information  to 
the  learner  as  well  as  to  decisionmakers 
affectmg  what  the  learner  will  experience. 

Increase  the  visibility  of  learning  progress 
to  the  learner,  parents  and  school  staff. 

Heighten  the  shared  accotmtablUty  for 
learning  progress  among  parents,  the  learn- 
er and  the  school  staff, 

Have  Tninimiim  response  times  between 
learner  diagnosis  and  the  learning  prescrip- 
tion. 

Make  cost-effectiveness  proposals  about  al- 
ternative courses  of  action. 

Interface  approximately  twelve  other  pub- 
lic information  systems  Including  the  local 
library,  -the  Department  of  Labor  Job  bank, 
the  Educational  Research  Information  Gen- 
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ters,  the  Instructtonal  Objectives  Exchange 
and  others. 

Facilities  individualization  of  the  curricu- 
lum and  instruction. 

Speak  a  language  that  young  children  c.in 
understand. 

Make  multl-variate  probability  statements 
about  alternative  courses  of  action  Icr  the 
learner. 

Be  at  least  regional  In  scope  to  allow  re- 
gional program  emphasis  to  be  modified. 

Account  for  the  Influence  of  home,  peer 
group  and  other  social  agencies  on  learning 
progress. 

Be  sufficiently  standardized  in  language  to 
alloA-  transfer  of  learners  from  school  to 
school  and  region  to  region. 

Emphasize  problem  solving  skills  and 
learning  ability  not  the  acquisition  of  factual 
Information. 

Now  then,  to  what  areas  of  educational 
programs  could  these  educational  manage- 
ment systems  be  most  profitably  applied? 

Like  any  complex  endeavor,  certain  aspects 
ot  the  operation  of  an  educational  program 
are  more  efficient  than  others.  Below  are  tv.-o 
lists  indicating  well  managed  and  less  well 
managed  program  functions: 

TYPICALI-Y     EFFICIENTLY     MANAGED 

Ensuring  physical  welfare  and  safety  of 
student 

Transporting  students. 

Attendance  accounting. 

Scheduling  students  and  teachers  for  group 
activities. 

Dispensing  Instructional  Information. 

Maintaining  facilities. 

Recording  and  reporting  operational  Infor- 
mation. 

Fiscal  accounting  and  payroll.  "^ 

Purchasing  and  warehousing. 

Devoting  personal  staff  time. 

NEEDING     MANAGEMENT     IMPROVEMENT 

Comprehensive  planning. 

Specifying  student  and  program  perform- 
ance objectives. 

Routine,  thorough  diagnosis  of  student. 

Measuring  student  and  program  accom- 
plishments. 

Reallocating  budgets  by  program. 

Comparing  cost  effectiveness. 

Monitoring  and  evaluating  staff  productiv- 
ity. 

Individualizing  or  modifying  curriculum 
and  Instruction. 

Ensuring  quality  of  product. 

Analyzing  wider  range  of  program  alter- 
natives. 

Assessing  student  data  profiles. 

Allocating  appropriate  resources  In  Instruc- 
tion. 

Matching  student  schedule  to  needs. 

Providing  relevant  parent  and  public  in- 
formation. 

It  is  recommended  that  educators  respon- 
sible for  the  above  needy  fimctlons  capitalize 
upon  management  systems  developed  In  the 
operational  programs  and  the  research  and 
development  procedures  of  the  aerospace, 
communication  and  other  scientific  Indus- 
tries. 

Existing  systems  and  procedures  would 
then  be  adapted  to  the  unique  requirements 
of  educational  programs. 

The  obvious  next  question  then  Is,  "How 
do  you  proceed  to  eat  an  elephant?  "  A  friend 
tells  me  you  do  It  by,  "taking  one  bite  at  a 
time." 

The  remaining  remarlts  will  describe  two 
procedures,  (one  short  term  and  one  long 
term)  which  I  propose  as  a  reasonable  first 
hite  and  lonsf  term  procedure  for  eating  the 
whole  elephant.  What  I  will  propose  first  is 
rigorous  application  (on  a  national,  state, 
regional  and  local  basis)  of  management  sys- 
tems technology,  and  eventually  a  system 
analysLs  and  development  of  the  national 
educational  enterprise  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately 60  million  dollars  of  Investment  per 
year  for  the  next  ten  years. 
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TAKING     THE     rWST     WTT;      A     RHORT-TTRM     W- 

PRciAi  H    T'>    RiD(n?EU)PINC    FDrCATIONAL    8TS- 
TBMIi      ADiUTlNii  DISTING   MANACEJIKNT  SYS- 

TFMS  T<i  EDVl  ATIONAL  8TSTSM3 

The  following  step*  repweeni  Uae  maj^r 
ni'.lestonps  In  a  prix'edure  to  adapt  an  exl.st- 
ing  manARenient  system  (of  the  appropriate 
sco;*  aiid  cumpleiily)  to  aii  educalioiuii  pro- 
gr.uil 

1  Revlfw  the  long  range  and  intermediate 
cb;ectlves  of  the  program  In  operallunal 
terms. 

2  Analvze  functions  and  t.tks  rfqulred 
to  acoompU'ih  the  objectives 

3  Separate  nianagement  functions  frtm 
total  func'lons 

4  Rar.k  order  manatjement  functions  In 
terms  of  c  .mplexlty  and  diKicuHy  to  per- 
form 

5  Review  management  procedures  now  In 
use  or  available  tor  use 

«  Assess  and  allocate  In'ernal  capability 
to  carry  our  selected  manacement  functloiia 

7  Locale  addlUonal  capability,  contract 
for  services  as  required. 

8  Vary  selected  parameters  of  existing  sys- 
tems to  accommodate  the  specific  maiia^ge- 
ment  function.-.. 

9  Create  new  procedures  as  appropriate 

10  Plan  phased  change-over  from  exist- 
ing procedvires 

11  Assess  system  and  sub  system  func- 
tions and  modify  as  necessary  to  point  of 
diminished  return 

A  word  of  caution,  however,  about  the 
above  procedure.  As  experienced  educators 
are  palofu'.ly  aware  the  commitment  to  In- 
vest m  a  change  process  must  permeate  the 
entire  environment  before  the  change  proc- 
ees  can  hope  to  succeed. 

A  LONG  TrRM  APPUC^T10N  OF  OPniATIONS  RE- 
SEARCH SYSTXM  ANALYSIS  AND  8TSTEM  DE- 
VIXOPUENT  TO  THE  DtVFtoPME.NT  OF 
NATION\t.  ST^TE  AND  li'lAL  IDVCATION 
SYSTEMS 

In  the  Ust  three  years  a  national  program 
has  come  into  evibience  as  a  result  of   the 
XuQtllng    of    Congress    and    foundations    In- 
terested la  education   The  project  U  entlUed 
CAPE,  the  Committee  on  Asbesilng  the  Prog- 
ress of  Education  and  has  recently  has  been 
absorbed    as    a   project    by    the    Educational 
Commission   of   the   States    i  the   ECSK   The 
ECS    U    a    non-profit    orgaiiliiaUon    with    43 
member  sui'es  with  a  membership  of  g uver- 
nors.    chief    state    school    offlcer<i.    leglslg^^rs 
and  otiiers  concerned  about  education.  The 
current  budget  of  CAPE  Is  2'^   mlillon  dol- 
lars and  the   I'JTO  budget  Is  projected  at  M 
million.    The    procedure    for    assessing    the 
progress   of   education   In   the   United   States 
consists     of     fc-in.[>::iig     students     from     700 
schools   chosen    to   be   representative    of    all 
the    si'hrx.ls    m    the    Cnited    States.    Using 
samples  uf  students  of  approximately  20  to 
30  Uiou^and.  student  achievement  Is  meas- 
xu-ed    in    the    areas    of    citizenship,    science. 
wntmg   m.ith.  music,  literature,  etc   In  three 
jear  cyc>s    The  result-s  of  student  achieve- 
ment are  summarized  regionally  (rather  than 
by  state  or  IcKal  districts)   m  that  there  can 
be  no  cumparisons  ptwsible  oetween  specific 
district    or   schools.    Pre-school    and    out    of 
.irhool  youth  are  assessed  as  well  as  In-school 
age  vouth. 

The  prop<jsal  herein  suggested  that  this  In- 
f>,rni.aion  be  used  as  bncic^round  Informa- 
uon  to  begin  a  national  sijitenn  cialyns  of 
selected  areas  of  school  functioning,  th..se 
ihat  CAPE  finds  to  be  less  successful. 

S.nce  the  CAPE  project  is  currenUy  being 
corned  on  by  the  Educational  Commission 
of  the  SUile.s.  it  might  well  be  appropriate 
u^  organize  through  that  agency  eight  re- 
gional analyses  of  educational  needs  If  that 
organization  found  It  Inappropriate,  another 
buiuable      pseud  .'-government.1.1.      non-profit 
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public  ageucy  would  be  utilized  to  at  I  as 
policy  m.4ker  and  program  m.ui.iger  of  this 
etl>«-t.  much  as  NASA  c.njrdluates  the  Spice 
Program. 

How  the  program  might  proceed  would  be 
as  follows.  As  CAPE  Indicates  regional  varla- 
Uiins  in  the  effectiveness  of  school  programfl 
to  teach  certain  subject  matter,  those  pro- 
grau^  that  are  found  to  be  lea.-t  successful 
111  any  region  would  be  the  target  of  compre- 
hensive system  analysis  viithin  that  region. 
A?.suniing  there  wis  tome  persistent  problem 
areas  (lor  instance,  reading i  in  several  re- 
gion-, a  ci>operauve  ta:k  lorce  made  up  of 
system  analvsts  from  several  regions  could 
ana'.y/.e  and  suggest  moUiUcallons  tti  reading 
[.racuces  wiihlu  Uiat  linol  area  In  time,  by 
p-Hjling  the  reoults  if  these  sysu-ni  analyses 
(Conducted  in  the  separate  regions)  a  com- 
prolieusive  analvoi;.  ol  the  en' ire  educational 
e!!ort  in  the  Nation  and  the  States  would  be 
a.-,  oaipllsh.d  This  could  be  done  m  approxl- 
n^alely   a  three  to  four  year  Ume  period 

RrolONAt     DEVELOPMENr   OF   EM'CATIO.V 
SOLOTIONSi 

Assuming  a  thorough-going  s-i-^tem  an- 
alysis of  the  sort  that  made  the  Moon  Pro- 
gram successful,  a  concentrated  development 
pha.'^e  would  then  be  apprnpna'e  Utilizing 
the  existing  (or  certain  of  the  exlstlngl  re- 
gional educational  laborat"rlP«i  and  bolster- 
ing their  capability  with  additional  resources 
from  foundations,  private  Indu^^try  the  arta 
and  sciences;  educa'lonal  .systenrs  would  be 
evolved,  developed,  field  te.sted.  implemented 
broadly,  monitored  and  Improved  over  time 
Such  a  development  pha-e  could  rea.-^inably 
require  several  years  and  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

The  model  for  system  development  within 
the  regional  efforts  would  follow  a  typical 
hjstem  analysis  and  development  model  of 
the  sort  attached 

Concern  obviously  needs  to  be  given  uit 
all  points  in  this  process)  to  ensure  that 
local  districts  not  lo.se  autonomy  and  were 
given  opportunity  to  modify  the  b.islc  pro- 
gram to  meet  local  requlremen's  What  Ls 
not  being  proposed  Is  a  national  curriculum 
with  a  standardized  educsitional  pnigram 
such  aa  la  typical  In  certain  European  coun- 
Uies.  rather  a  naUonal  effort  In  .■system  anal- 
ysis and  development  which  would  malte 
k.  .illable  a  range  of  alternatives  a  highly 
reliable,  educational  system  among  which 
10C.U  and  regional  programs  would  originally 
choose  and  subsequently  modify  Using  the 
elephant  analogy  again,  there  are  loU  of 
w,.ys  to  eat  an  elephant  and  loc.il  districts 
would  be  encouraged  to  choose  thi>t>e  ways 
which  are  moet  comfortable,  with  proviso 
that  they  eat  the  entire  elephant  and  within 
a  re  loon^ble  perl'xl  of  time 

The  m.iss  media  UKlay  is  full  of  pronounce- 
ments by  educators  and  others  concerned 
with  ediicallon  about  the  need  for  accoant- 
ablllty  •'•n'^  guaranteed  performance  In  edu- 
cation. It  Is  reasonable  to  as-sume  that  while 
education  c.in  become  accoimtable  to  the 
s.^me  extent  that  other  public  service  .agen- 
cies are  accoun-able.  It  l.s  al.so  re,i.sonable  to 
offer  them  the  experience  and  services  of 
or  her  l.irge  complex  organl/atl^ns  that  have 
been  over  slmil.ir  ground  prevli>usly  U)  he.p 
avoid  relnven'mg  the  wheel  It  Is  In  that 
fr..me  of  reference  that  these  propoeata  are 
offered  Private  Industry.  Iwun>latlon-sup- 
p  irted  re-earch  .md  development  and  other 
public  service  agencies  li,ive  proven  their 
ability  to  perlorm  succe.sstuiiy  in  equally 
large,  coniplci  pn^blematlc  enterprises  As 
consumer  of  the  etlucatu.nal  product  of  the 
national  educational  effort  and  a*  tax  payers 
who  support  It  (If  n.t  ai  parent*,  unclea. 
grandparent*  and  neighbors) —we  have  a 
responsibility  and  a  right  to  demand  sound 
educational  management. 
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INFLATIONARY  TRENDS 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PKNN6YLVANL* 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THB  UNITED  8TATE8 
Tuesday,  January  27,  1970 

Mr  8COTT  Mr.  President,  the  Pitts- 
btirsh  Post-Ga/ette  recenUy  published  a 
mo.st  Informative  and  Interesting  edito- 
rial on  administration  attempts  to  curb 
spiralling  inflationary  trends.  I  com- 
mend tins  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
p-  iiUcd  ui  the  Exten.sions  of  Remarks. 

Tlierc  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa-s  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A     SlloVMHJV^N     ON      SPKNDING 

Senate  approval  of  an  approprUUons  bill 
t\  3  billion  above  Mr.  Nixon  .  requetl  lor  vhe 
He.ilth  Educauon  and  Wellaie  Deparunent 
denes  a  promised  presldenUal  veto  and 
creates  a  major  political  Issue  for  thU  years 
congrefcioual  elections.  ^^,,,„n  a 

President  Nixon  objects  to  Uie  addition.^ 
^ponding  on  the  ground  that  it  obstruct*  his 
XrU  to  reduce  federal  spending  to  couuol 
InllHtlon.  Congressional  ""P*'"«='^"  ,"?"* 
that  they  are  trvmg  to  Teorder  prlorlues  . 
ha  Is.  L  tran.sler  to  domesuc  needs  some 
of  the  money  cut  out  of  the  defense  budget 
Actually  the  issue  isnt  that  «»Amiple.  It 
w.Mld  be  perhaps  If  the  President  had  at- 
teu.pted  to  cut  back  on  HEW  spending,  par- 
Mcularly  for  educaUon  The  fact  la.  however. 
that  the  Presidents  requesu  for  HEW  are 
70O  million  higher  than  President  J"h°fO"  » 
hudfiet  called  for  and  •2.1  billion  higher 
than  spending  last  year.  «  „,„„ 

Bo  It  isut  aa  If  the  President  were  Uylng 
to  get  inflation  under  control  at  the  MP<f»« 
of  domestic  programs.  He  Just  Isn't  willing 
to  .-spend  a-s  much  as  a  high-powered  educa- 
tion lobby  has  pressured  Congrena  Into. 

In  order  to  make  the  increased  education 
unending  attractive  to  congressmen,  lobby- 
ists urged  that  it  be  sweetened  by  boosting 
to  $585  million  the  amount  to  be  spent  on 
t  .e  so-called  -feder-illy  Impacted"  school 
districts,  which  are  scattered  over  355  con- 
grf-s.ilonal  districts 

Although  Democratic  and  Republican  ad- 
m  mist  rat  lon.i  have  attempted  to  curb  or 
end  this  program  as  an  indefensible  boon- 
dopgle  It  Is  now  so  thoroughly  woven  into 
the  fabric  of  federal  aid  to  education  as  to 
be  inextricable  Under  this  unconscionable 
grab  the  nation's  richest  county.  Mont- 
gomery Maryland,  where  many  congres.^- 
men  live,  got  15  7  million  In  1968  while  the 
100  poore.st  counties  In  the  program  got 
$3  2  million.  ..».,. 

The  irony  of  this  program  lies  In  the  fact 
that  communities  vie  endlessly  for  federal 
installations  to  boost  their  local  economies 
and  once  the  Installation  H  obtained,  then 
claim  federal  school  subsidies  because  they 
have  to  educate  the  children  of  the  federnl 
employes  who  move  In  That  way.  they  have 
their  c.ike  and  eat  It.  too. 

Not  all  of  the  Increased  funds  Congress 
hals  v.. ted  for  HEW  ko  Into  the  federally  Im- 
pacted program,  of  course,  but  the  Nixon 
admlnUtratlon  voiced  defensible  objection.-, 
in  each  c.itegorv  of  spendlni; 

That  win  make  little  dlfTercnce  because 
of  the  emotions  arou.sed  by  the  l-ssue  Presi- 
dent Nlxou  has  chosen  a  politically  unpop- 
ular Issue  for  a  showdown  with  Congres.s. 
Seeming  to  be  against  federal  aid  to  health, 
education  and  welfare  (while  actually  only 
disagreeing  over  the  amounts  Involved).  Is 
like  being  for  sin  or  agalnat  motherhood 
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For  that  reason,  we  would  not  be  sur- 
prised to  see  Congress  override  the  Presi- 
dent's expected  veto.  Members  of  his  own 
party  are  keenly  aware  of  the  political  Im- 
plications in  an  election  year  and  he  can 
anticipate  some  GOP  defections. 

Ecen  so.  we  think  the  Issue  should  be 
clearly  understood.  If  it  is.  we  believe  many 
Americana  will  give  the  President  high 
marks  for  courage  and  integrity  In  trying 
to  bring  Infiatlon  under  control  by  restrlct- 
ng  federal  spending. 


FREEDOM  IN  DEED 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

or    WTOMINC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  27,  1970 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1880,  a 
band  of  men.  women,  and  children,  seek- 
ing to  exercise  their  right  to  follow  the 
religious  creed  of  their  choice,  left  the 
security  of  their  homes  and  followed  in 
the  track  of  the  Mormon  pioneers. 
Rather  than  continuing  to  Utah,  they 
decided  to  make  their  homes  and  rear 
their  families  in  the  beautiful  mountain 
enclosed  Star  Valley  of  western  Wyo- 
ming. 

They  named  their  new  settlement 
Freedom,  in  frank  recognition  of  the 
fundamental  value  they  cherished  and 
for  which  they  cut  their  old  ties  and 
roots  to  move  to  a  rugged  new  land. 

For  90  years  they  have  labored  to  make 
their  home  a  productive  and  secure  place 
where  they  could  exercise  their  beliefs 
secure  In  the  knowledge  they  could  pass 
on  their  values  to  their  children.  In  five 
wars  their  young  men  journeyed  far 
from  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  home 
to  defend  the  liberties  they  loved  so  well 
and  knew  so  intimately.  Today  many  of 
their  sons  are  engaged  in  the  struggle  in 
Vietnam. 

Throughout  the  Nation  there  Is  dis- 
sent over  the  whys  and  wherefores  of 
Vietnam,  but  the  citizens  of  Freedom  ac- 
cept the  task  as  another  responsibility  of 
liberty.  They  are  matter-of-fact  about 
their  support  for  the  policies  of  our 
President. 

Therefore,  you  can  imagine  their  dis- 
may when  they  learned  that  their  home 
was  to  be  the  site  of  a  trl- State  mora- 
torium rally  that  would  denounce  Amer- 
ica and  her  policies. 

Despite  their  dismay  they  did  not  react 
with  violence  or  anger,  more  with  sorrow. 
They  would  not  deny  their  fellow  Amer- 
icans the  opportunity  to  express  dissent 
even  if  it  was  shame  they  felt  about  the 
actions  of  the  dissenters. 

Said  the  citizens  of  Freedom: 

Such  a  moratorium  as  you  plan  to  hold 
and  has  been  held  In  the  past  we  feel  will 
only  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

The  statement  noted  that  the  town  of 
Freedom  is  "not  in  sympathy  with  you 
in  this  action.  We  will  not  support  it,  and 
to  be  very  frank  with  you.  we  do  not 
want  it  in  our  town." 

Darrell  Jenkins,  a  Freedom  resident 
said: 

We  recognize  the  right  of  people  to  dissent 
and  to  demonstrate  but  let  them  do  it  some- 
where else,  where  the  people  want  them  to. 

In  short,  their  actions  have  been  in  the 
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best  traditions  of  the  values  on  which 
this  Nation  was  founded.  I  believe  their 
behavior  to  be  a  valuable  object  lesson 
for  my  fellow  Members  and  the  citizens 
of  America. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  that  an  article  about 
Freedom  from  the  Casper  Star-Tribune 
of  January  13,  1970,  be  printed  In  the 
Record: 

"Lkt  Them  Dissent  Somewhere  Else": 
Freedom 

(By  Jeanes  Wagner) 

LovEix. — Which  was  to  Freedom? 

The  people  of  Freedom,  Wyoming  located 
in  Star  Valley,  have  reason  to  wonder. 

On  Christmas  Day,  they  learned  that  their 
town  had  been  selected  for  a  trl-state  mora- 
torium rally  on  Feb.  15  by  the  Vietnam  War 
Moratorltun  Committee  at  the  University  of 
Wyoming. 

No  one  in  Freedom  had  been  notified  of 
the  plans  at  that  time  and  still  have  not, 
they  claim. 

■'We  support  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  efforts  to  end  this  war  by 
honorable  means  and  In  such  a  way  that 
the  sacrifices  that  have  been  made  by  our 
American  boys  shall  not  have  been  made  In 
vain."  Freedom  residents  notified  the  com- 
mittee. 

"Such  a  moratorium  as  you  plan  to  hold 
and  has  been  held  In  the  past  we  feel  will 
only  give  aid  and  comJort  to  the  enemy." 

The  statement  noted  that  the  town  of 
Freedom  Is  "not  In  sympathy  with  you  in 
this  action.  We  will  not  support  It.  and  to  be 
very  frank  with  you,  we  do  not  want  It  In 
our  town." 

Darrell  Jenkins,  a  Freedom  resident  said, 
"We  recognize  the  right  of  people  to  dissent 
and  to  demonstrate  but  let  them  do  it  some- 
where else,  where  the  people  want  them  to." 

Jenkins,  who  has  a  son  In  Vietnam  with 
five  months  to  serve,  said,  "I  would  like 
very  much  to  see  him  home  as  well  as  all  the 
other  boys,  but  I  feel  that  unless  It  Is  done 
In  an  orderly  manner  all  the  lives  lost  so  far 
win  have  been  lost  In  vain." 

In  the  Star-Valley  Independent  the  day 
that  Freedom  got  the  news  about  the  mora- 
torlimi,  a  letter  from  a  GI  In  Vietnam  was 
printed.  It  came  from  SP — Phil  Kurd  and 
said  In  part,  "I'd  like  to  say  thank  you  to  the 
fine  people  In  Star  Valley  for  not  supporting 
the  protests  that  are  constantly  In  the  news. 
That  can  cut  a  man's  morale  quicker  than 
anything,  to  think  we  have  to  be  over  here, 
and  not  have  your  support." 

"The  statement  we  have  drawn  up  has 
been  signed  by  almost  all  the  adult  members 
of  the  town  and  many  of  the  teenagers.  In- 
cluding nearly  all  of  the  boys  who  are  In,  or 
will  be  In  the  draft  age  the  next  two  years," 
Jenkins  said. 

"We  have  absolutely  nothing  to  offer  any- 
one planning  a  gathering  of  this  nature," 
Jenkins  said.  "Our  business  district  con- 
sists of  one  service  station.  At  one  time  we 
had  In  our  town  a  bank,  two  or  three  grocery 
stores,  a  hardware  store,  a  blacksmith  shop, 
garage,  barbershop,  pool  hall,  motel,  cafe  and 
liquor  store.  Now  we  are  down  to  the  service 
station,  the  last  grocery  store  having  closed 
Its  doors  this  past  summer.  Freedom  Is  a 
rural  town  that  fell  victim  to  modern  high- 
ways and  highspeed  travel,"  he  said. 

Jenkins  added  that  the  only  place  a  meet- 
ing can  be  held  Indoors  Is  In  the  LDS  Church 
house  and  since  the  moratorium  Is  scheduled 
for  a  Simday,  that  building  will  be  In  use. 

Freedom,  be  said.  Isn't  Ideal  for  outdoor 
meetings,  either,  .ts  the  temperatures  have 
been  down  around  30  degrees  below  zero  al- 
ready this  year  and  often  during  February 
the  area  Is  subject  to  severe  blizzards. 

To  further  complicate  matters,  snow- 
mobile races  are  being  held  in  Star  Valley 
the  same  day  as  the  planned  moratorium  and 
all  the  motels  in  the  area  are  already  booked 
solid,  he  said. 
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Freedom  was  started  In  1880  by  Mormon 

pioneers. 

"It  Is  proud  that  It  has  managed  to  sur- 
vive at  all  In  the  lace  of  economic  dlfiBculty. 
It  is  proud  of  Its  citizens  who  have  served 
their  country  in  wars  past  and  who  are  now 
serving  in  Vietnam."  Jenltins  said. 

'If  there  were  any  legal  way  to  stop  the 
rally  we  would."  Jenkins  said.  "As  it  Is, 
we  don't  Intend  to  support  It.  Tlie  position 
Is  that  this  Is  a  free  country  and  the  high- 
ways are  public  and  there  Is  nothing  we  can 
do.  We  don't  seem  to  have  any  rights  when 
it  comes  to  our  feelings. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  DEFINITION  OF 
"DISADVANTAGED" 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  27,  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
fascinating  and  penetrating  editorial 
commentary  in  the  Des  Plalnes.  HI.,  Val- 
ley News,  of  Thursday,  January  15,  has 
just  come  to  my  attention. 

The  editorial  discussing  the  definition 
of  a  "disadvantaged"  person  was  by  the 
pubUcation's  editor,  Harry  Sklenar,  and 
his  commentary,  I  believe.  Is  a  positive 
contribution  to  a  discussion  of  current 
events.  The  editorial  follows: 

WHO  Is  "DlSADVANTACED"?  * 

It  has  become  mcreaslngly  apparent  that 
a  concise  definition  Is  needed  as  to  who  and 
how  to  classify  a  "dlsedvantaged"  person. 

In  the  m»st  popular  definition,  that  of 
economic  level,  the  government  criteria  Is 
that  the  "disadvantaged"  person  Is  one  whose 
Income  Is  about  $3,000  to  $3,500  annually. 

In  the  labor  market,  the  "disadvantaged" 
are  those  who  lack  the  knowledge  of  read- 
ing and  writing  and  the  ability  to  under- 
stand. Now  It  U  possible  that  a  foreigner  well 
able  to  earn  above  the  government  disadvan- 
taged level  can  remain  disadvantaged  eco- 
nomically on  the  labor  level  due  to  lan- 
guage problems. 

The  person  that  Is  classified  as  "disadvan- 
taged" In  one  community  area  on  the  basis 
of  income  level  could  well  be  somewhat  af- 
fluent m  another  type  of  community;  say  a 
laborer  able  to  earn  more  than  the  $3,000  or 
$3,500  annually  by  cutting  grass,  washing 
cars,  or  other  such  tasks  in  one  type  of  neigh- 
borhood, while  this  same  individual  would 
be  unable  to  make  a  living  doing  these  same 
chores  in  another  area  such  as  the  coal  min- 
ing region  due  to  the  feict  that  the  people 
there  do  this  work  themselves  or  cannot  af- 
ford to  pay  others  to  do  this  for  them. 

In  another  definition,  the  "disadvantaged" 
are  persons  who  are  handicapped,  such  as 
blind,  deaf,  crippled,  or  otherwise  unable  to 
do  tasks  that  normal  individuals  can  be  as- 
signed. 

Readers  may  be  aware  that  the  minority 
races  such  as  the  Negro,  the  Mexican,  and 
the  Indian  are  rated  as  "disadvantaged" 
due  to  racial  basis.  However,  the  Irish,  the 
Greek,  and  other  foreign  nationalities  faced 
similar  problems  on  arrival  in  the  United 
States.  Currently,  the  Czechs  are  complaining 
that  the  U.S.  Immigration  Department  Is 
limiting  the  quota  for  Czechs.  Thus  Czechs 
can  claim  being  "disadvantaged"  In  not  being 
given  equal  quotas.  The  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese, or  other  Orientals  could  make  a  similar 
claim. 

The  question  to  be  studied  Is  If  the  label 
Is  a  deterent  to  personal  advancement,  a  con- 
dition of  society,  or  simply  a  state  of  mind. 
More  Important,  though,  a  definition  Is 
needed  of  just  who  is  "disadvantaged"  and 
on  w^hat  basis  Is  one  rated. 
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TELLING  IT  UKE  IT  IS  ' 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  STAFFORD 

or    VERMONT 
IN  THU  HOVsE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  27.  1970 
Mr  STAFFORD  Mr  Speaker,  these 
days  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  lack  of 
cunimunication  between  the  young  peo- 
ple and  their  elders  and  we  hear  claims 
that  our  young  citl/ens  are  all  at;alnst 
the  so-called  establishment 

On  Monday  of  this  week.  Vermont's 
distinguished  senior  Senator,  the  Hon- 
orable George  D  Aiken. spoke  to  a  uroup 
of  young  Americans  who  had  been  chosen 
to  participate  In  the  U  S  Senate  youth 
proiiram  by  the  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Foundation  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  following  the  speech,  Senator 
Aiken,  who  has  always  been  known  in 
Vermont  for  -telling  it  like  it  is.'  was 
given  a  rousing  ovation  by  the  students. 
The  Senator's  message  is  just  as  appro- 
priate for  all  venerations,  however,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

Speech  by  Senator  George  D  Aiken  to  the 
US  Senate  Yovth  Procr.am  Sponsored 
BT  THE  William  Randolph  Hearst  Foln- 
DATioN.  Washington,  DC,  Jancary  26, 
1970 

I  isn  very  proud  that  I  have  t)««n  invited 
to  meet  with  you  young  people  who  h.ive 
been  chosen  to  represent  your  states 

I  know  that  Mr  Hearst  and  his  .i&ifjcl.ites 
are  proud  to  have  spons4>red  and  assembled 
such  an  outs-^nd!ng  group  here  m  the  Na- 
tions  Capitol 

While  you  are  in  Washington,  you  are  ex- 
pected to  learn  all  you  can  about  the  actual 
operations  of  your  government— Legisla- 
tive—Executive— and  Judlcl.il 

I  put  the  Legislative  Branch  first  because 
It  is  elected  directly  by  the  people  and  with- 
out Its  advice  and  consent  land.  of  course  — 
appropriations;  the  other  two  Branches  could 
nut  function, 

I  am  not  going  to  spend  time  explaining 
the  operations  of  the  Congress  or  any  other 
specl.il  part  of  oiu-  government 

You  have  school  books  and  you  will  be 
furnished  plenty  of  materUl  while  you  are 
here  to  tell  you  all  that 

And,  above  all  else,  you  have  eyes  and  ears. 
Besides,  learning  tor  yourself  is  the  best  way 
anyway. 

Unless  I  am  mlstalten  you  alerady  know 
that  the  United  States  Is  the  most  powerful  — 
the  most  representative— the  most  envied 
and  the  most  leglUmate  country  in  the  world 
today. 

Our  country  haa  done  more  in  the  last 
twenty  years  to  raise  living  standards  and 
improve  the  lot  of  people  the  world  over 
than  has  been  done  by  any  nation  in  any 
similar  era  in  history 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  we  are  at  times  cen- 
svired  and  condemned  by  half  the  nations  of 
earth. 

JiLit  What  Is  this  government  of  ours  any- 
way'' 

It  is  important  that  we  underst.ind  our- 
selves before  we  try  to  change  the  existing 
order 

Our  government  is  the  oldest  continuing 
government  on  earth  barring  perhaps  the 
British  government  and  the  scholars  even 
arnue  that  one 

Those  who  preach  revolution  or  yearn  for 
•  charisma  ■  (a  very  popular  word  these  days) 
In  their  political  leaders  have  to  put  up  with 
ihs  tact    and  It  is  a  formidable  one 

Mow.  I  hope  it  win  not  come  as  a  shock 
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when  I  tell  you  that  our  government  Is  a  gov- 
rrnment  of    Special  Interests  ' 

To  young  petiple  the  term  Special  Inter- 
ests ",  indeed  any  kind  of  self-interest  olteu 
smacks  of  evil — or  conspiracy 

A  nation  that  Is  no  more  than  the  sum 
total  of  Its  special  Interests  seems  to  be  In- 
sutflclently  inspiring.  Insufficiently  dedicated 
lo  cope  with   the   vital  problems  of   today 

But  when  I  refer  to  Special  Interest.-. '.  I 
am  not  thinking  of  powerful  groups  of  In- 
diuitrlallsts  or  bankers  or  utilities  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort  -powerful  as  such  groups 
may  be. 

I  am  thinking  of  a  thousand  and  one  spe- 
cial Interests  whlcli  are  repre.sented  in  one 
degree  or  another  In  each  of  our  major  poUi- 
l.nl    parties. 

I  am  thinking  not  only  of  business,  but  of 
economic  racial— labor  —  religious  —  agri- 
cultural- aesthetic  and  all  the  hundreds  of 
other  special  Interests  including  yours  and 
mine 

Included  In  any  list  we  will  find  pollilral 
divisions  at  all  levels  of  government-  coin- 
niunlty  -city— county   and  state 

Our  real  Job  In  politics  Is  ut  keep  these 
special  Interests.  Including  yours  and  mine, 
honest  while  providing  equal  opportunity 
and  Justice  for  all 

That  IS  why  we  have  laws  and  regulations 
which  are  supported  by  traditions  and  cus- 
toms. 

This  task  Is  not  easy  and  from  time  to  time 
It  appears  that  one  or  more  special  imerests 
may  be  achieving  supremacy  over  all  the 
others 

The  urge  for  monopoly  is  strong  In  the  hu- 
man breast. 

It  IS  an  urge  which  Is  responsible  for 
much  of  our  human  pn>grp-.s.  but  which  It 
uncontrolled  Is  a  sure  formula  for  disaster 
The  seemlug  domination  •>{  one  group  over 
all  others,  however.  Is  never  absolute  or  last- 
ing, a  fact  to  which  the  downfall  of  mighty 
imlons   of    the    past    be.irs    testimony 

The  speclil  Interests  which  make  up  our 
two  polltlcnl  parties  are  almost  by  detiiiulon 
pro',  inclal  Interests 

Our  country  Is  too  big  for  any  one  of  them 
to  dominate  because  our  adherence  to 
(leinocracy  is  ttx)  dedicated 

When  the  people  and  their  elected  repre- 
sentative keep  our  special  Interests  within 
bounds,  the  result  is  a  kind  of  provincial 
patriotism  th.it  helps  keep  the  peace  l>oth  at 
home  and  abroad 

Even  special  interests  want  to  survive.  Ju.it 
:is  you  and  I  d.>— Just  as  most  people  In  the 
world  do 

It  is  only  when  politicians  feel  they  have 
to  exhibit  their  emotions  in  public,  only 
when  they  feel  they  have  to  be  dram.»Uc,  en- 
tertaining or  demonstrate  their  power  that 
v.e  get  into  trouble 

I  fear  that  is  how  we  got  into  trouble  In 
V:et  N.tm 

We  committed  a  kind  uf  moral  liggres&ion 
in  Viet  Nam  under  the  guise  of  preserving 
self-determination. 

But  the  weight  of  our  intervention  made 
self-determination  Impossible 

That  Is  history  and  I  do  not  want  to  dwell 

on  It  here 

Nations,  like  people,  have  their  own  spe- 
cial interests 

A  nation  must  understand  lis  real  Interests 
or  It  gets  into  trouble 

But,  we  have  U>  be  honest  about  our  real 
mterebls. 

We  cannot  afford  to  clothe  them  in  mor- 
allsms.  as  we  have  so  tr.iglcally  done 

I  realize  that  to  young  people  thU  way  of 
thinking  may  seem  very  dull,  but  the  mes- 
sage I  am  trying  to  convey  Is  very  important 
e'.en  if   not  dramatic  or  enterUlnlng. 

A  few  momenus  ago,  I  referred  to  the  fact 
that  some  young  people  seem  to  want 
ch.irisma"  In  their  political  leader.-; 

Tne  use  of  this  word  may  make  one  appear 
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quite  intellectvial,  but  as  a  matter  of  f.ict  the 
ii.,er  probably  does  not  know  Us  origin  or 
<•■, ^n  wnai  It  means. 

I  asked  .i  member  of  my  staff  to  find  out  for 
nu'  the  origin  of  this  word 

It  v^as  coined  by  a  German  Sociologist,  Max 
Weber,  less  than  a  luindrcd  years  ago 

Actually,  the  word  lt.self  was  Invented  by 
;hc  Greeks 

It  literally  means  "gift  of  God  " 
Weber  u^ed  the  word  to  describe  the  revo- 
lutionary leader  who  grabs  power  by  Illegiti- 
mate means  -  by  overriding  tx)th  traditional 
.ind  constitutional  proccs-scs  alike 

This  lellow,  Weber,  had  the  courage  to  be 
dull  for  he  never  did  t.tkc  a  st.ind  approving 
or  dis.ipproving     charismatic"  leaders 

He  did  acknowledi<e  that  such  leaders  could 
s  mctimes  open  the  way  lo  revolutionary 
change 

But    his    definition    rested    on    the    word 
illegltlma'e  " 
He  certainly  didn  t  think  of    "charismatic" 
leaders  as  Just   colorful   lellows  with  enler- 
t. lining  personalities 

I  am  sure  Weber  would  iiave  scoffed  at  the 
modt  rn  usage  of  ch.irlsm.i"  as  applying  to  a 
person  who  has  some  kind  of  personal  magic 
or  star  quality 

As   so   often    happens    with    many    of   our 

words      today,      the     original      meaning     of 

charisma  ■  has  been  changed  and  almost  lost 

So  from  now  on  when  you  hear  the  word 

charisma.  '  I  hope  you  will  remember  Pro- 

ffssor  Webers  original  definition 

This  country  was  founded  as  the  result  of 
.1  revolution 

M.ivbe  we  will  need  another  In  the  near  or 
distant  future,  but  before  tossing  "charisma" 
.iround,  let"s  be  sure  that  we  want  lo  go  il- 
legitimate 

With  all  Its  faults,  no  government  in  the 
world  today  is  as  legitimate  as  ours 

Our  tradition  Is  the  tradition  of  keeping 
specl.il  interests  within  the  law. 

We  reward  their  aclilevements  with  money 
r.ither  than  political  power  because  we  think 
It  is  safer  that  way. 

Real  political  power  rests  with  people, 
most  of  whom  do  not  want  their  private 
problems  made  into  Federal  cases — people 
who  may  work  for  special  Interests  but  vote 
for  them-selves 

It  Is  by  working  to  keep  our  special  Inter- 
ests honest  and  law  abiding  that  we  have 
been  able  to  sustain  a  tradition  of  con- 
tinuous social  change 

When  political  leadership  gels  lax,  others 
step  In  to  arouse  the  social  consciousness 
of  the  country. 

Often  It  has  been  the  special  Interest  of 
voting  people  to  act  as  the  Nation's  social 
conscience 

It  Is  true  today  that  your  direct  special 
Interest   Is  to  keep  our  traditions  honest 

What  should  concern  all  of  us  Is  that  our 
traditions  are  apparently  not  adequately 
understood  or  taught  In  many  of  our  schools 
today. 

It  Is  so  much  easier  to  demonstrate — or 
to  serve  up  opinions  with  commercial  or 
"charismatic  "  sauce  than  to  try  to  under- 
stand our  traditions  or  the  issues  of  the 
day. 

Words  like  "charisma"  are  often  Just  emo- 
tions unaccompanied  by  appropriate  Ideas — 
words  that  tend  to  exclt*  without  carrying 
the  burden  of  thought. 

One  of  the  worst  examples  of  this  current 
nonsense  Is  the  slogan  of  that  rather  popu- 
lar philosopher:  ""Tlie  medium  Is  the  mes- 
sjige  " 

Better  had  he  said  that  "the  media  has 
triumphed  over  matter". 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  what  is  said 
Is  far  more  Important  than  the  style  In 
which  It  Is  delivered 

The  problems  of  dealing  with  special  in- 
terests have  even  robbed  a  great  many  young 
people   of   a   sen.se   of   humor 
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Their  self-appointed  spokesmen  want  to 
b«  taken  seriously— but  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously vou  have  lo  know  how  lo  laugh. 

Laugh  more  at  the  pretensions  of  special 
intcrcst-s  and  you  will  better  shame  them  Into 
curbing  their  greed. 

.More  ImjKJrtant.  however.  Is  the  fact  that 
a  sense  of  humor  Is  first  cousin  to  a  sense 
ol  forgiveness,  a  quality  badly  needed  in  the 
\4 i.rld  today. 

A  nation  that  cannot  admit  and  forgive 
l-4>  own  inUtakes  has  nowhere  to  go  but  to 
the  pavchlatrlsl's  couch. 

A  nation  consumed  with  guilt  feelings  is  a 
ciave  dnnttcr,  nit  only  to  it;cli.  but  lo  the 
peace   of    the   world. 

There  is.  of  course,  such  a  thing  as  histori- 
cal guilt  and  nations  have  committed  griev- 
ous errors  that  have  served  only  to  bring 
out   tlie  worst   In  man 

The  recent  history  of  the  w(  rid  Is  no  ex- 
ception 

Individuals  who  Identify  themselves  too 
closely  with  historical  guilt  are  often  sick 
people— people  who  cannot  even  forgive 
themselves. 

A  nation  led  by  such  pec  pie  would  be  a 
menace  to  Itself  and  to  the  peace  of  the 
world 

Young  Americans  should  always  Indulge 
their  social  consciousne.<:s  since  It  is  their 
dutv   and   indeed   their  special  Interest. 

The  quacks  and  experts  alike  will  want  to 
make  Federal  cases  out  of  your  private  prob- 
lems. 

I  hope  you  will  give  these  self-promoters 
the  ridicule  they  deserve. 

But,  if  perchance  you  should  be  tempted 
to  batter  down  the  doors  of  our  traditions, 
be  sure  you  understand  them. 

If   I   may   quote   an    adage   so   old   that   I 
cant  recall  Its  origin:  "Look  before  you  leap." 
Be   sure  you   can   replace  these  traditions 
with  something  belter  lest  we  suffer  the  fate 
of  other  nations  of  the  past  where  'charis- 
ma "  rather  than  reason  was  the  motivation. 
The  substance  Is  still  more  Important  than 
the  form— or  "Image"  as  they  say  these  days. 
It  Is  Important  for  nations  and  people  to 
understand  their  real  Interests 

So  as  young  people  If  you  should  run  out 
of  patience  and  become  sorely  tempted  l>e 
sure  you  really  want  to  weaken  the  oldest 
functioning  political  system  on  earth  rather 
than  deciding  to  strengthen  It  by  working 
within  our  tradition  of  keeping  the  special 
Interests  honest. 

Traditions  are  the  Inhibitors  of  society. 
Some  are  good,  other.-,   need   modernizing, 
while  still  others  need  lo  be  discarded. 

Remove  all  traditions  at  once  and  anarchy 
results.  Just  as  madness  often  results  when 
an  Individual  loses  all  his  Inhibitions. 

I  am  not  trying  to  dissuade  you  from  ques- 
tioning the  established  order  or  from  trying 
to  make  desirable  changes. 

Your  special  Interests  Is  lo  serve  as  the 
Inquisitor  of  the  Establishment. 

The  special  Interest  of  the  older  generation, 
however,  Is  not  to  recant  on  bended  knee  all 
of  our  traditions  Just  because  they  are  under 
fire 

The  demands  of  youth  should  be  respected. 
but  at  the  same  time  the  older  folks  should 
be  able  and  willing  lo  explain  the  reason  for 
a  particular  tradition  or  custom. 

It  Is  also  the  Job  of  all  people  to  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  loss  of  a  particular  Inter- 
est or  tradition  If  this  action  will  Ijeneflt  the 
community  as  a  whole. 

This  Is  what  Is  meant  by  progress — 
strengthening  the  established  order  with  rea- 
son 

All  of  us  have  a  role  In  keeping  the  special 
Interests  honest. 

This  natural  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances should  guide  all  of  our  activities. 

There  are  inevitable  changes  with  eacli 
generation  and  there  always  will  "be. 
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In  fact,  there  had  better  be  or  we  will  be- 
come a  aterUe  society. 

One  thing  I  Icnow  U  that  if  each  of  us 
works  to  keep  all  special  Interests  honest — 
or  perhaps  Just  has  the  courage  to  be  a  little 
dull  and  practical — we  can  go  a  long  way  in 
improving  the  relations  between  all  people. 

Now.  one  final  word, 

I  believe  all  of  you  expect  to  finish  high 
school  this  year. 

Most  of  you  will  go  on  with  your  formal 
education. 

In  a  few  short  years,  you  will  take  your 
places  in  all  walks  of  life — in  all  of  our 
Stales — probably  In  all  continents. 

You  will  have  high  ambitions — you  will 
have  your  own  spteclal  Interests,  which  will 
likely  change  as  time  goes  on. 

I  hope  you  all  realize  that  the  most  Im- 
portant special  Interest  of  all  is  the  com- 
munity— your  community. 

Without  the  community,  the  county,  the 
slate  and  the  Nation  cannot  succeed. 

For  here  Is  the  bedrock  of  all  good  govern- 
ments and  the  community  Is  what  you 
make  it. 

The  fact  that  you  have  been  selected  for 
the  WilUam  Randolph  Hearst  Youth  Program 
indicates  that  you  are  already  in  training  for 
better  service  to  your  communities. 

From  here  on  you  will  be  stepping  up  the 
ladder  of  good  citizenship  and  good  govern- 
ment. 

I  have  been  honored  by  being  asked  to 
speak  to  you  again — and  I  am  sure  you 
understand  the  message  I  have  tried  to 
convey. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROTECT  THE 
DELICATE  ECOLOGY  OF  OUR 
STREAMS 
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HILL  DEBATE  OVER  VETTO  SHOULD 
FOCUS  ON  HEW  BILL'S  "WASTEFUL 
DEFECTS 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or    new    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  27.  1970 

Mr,  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  Introducing  today  a  bill  which  would 
provide  for  some  limitation  of  channel- 
ization projects  conducted  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  which  may  endan- 
ger the  deliciate  ecology  of  our  streams. 

While  some  of  the  projects  which  have 
been  completed  under  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Control  Act  of  1954 
have  had  beneficial  results  in  flood  con- 
trol and  land  reclamation,  they  have 
too  often  been  accomplished  at  the  ex- 
pense not  only  of  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  streams  affected  but  of  the  wildlife 
Inhabiting  those  streams.  In  one  in- 
stance, a  stream  which  had  an  average 
of  240  pounds  of  game  fish  per  acre  be- 
fore channelization  averaged  only  5 
pounds  of  small  fish  an  acre  aftei-ward. 
The  drop  in  the  water  table  which  has 
accompanied  channelization  in  some  in- 
stances has  had  a  devastating  effect  on 
the  wildlife,  trees,  and  plants  living  in 
the  surrounding  area.  Serious  erosion  of 
the  banks  has  also  occurred  as  a  result  of 
the  channelization  of  some  streams  re- 
sulting In  considerable  land  loss  and  the 
muddying  of  previously  clear  water. 

The  bill  which  I  am  Introducing  would 
not  interfere  with  channelization  where 
it  Is  justifiable  but  it  would  provide  a 
mechanism  to  prevent  projects  which 
might  cause  Irreparable  damage  to  the 
environment  In  the  name  of  conserva- 
tion. 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  27,  1970 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  con- 
servative columnists  in  Washington  are 
not  Frank  Mankiewicz  and  Tom  Braden. 
Mr.  Mankiewicz  was  press  secretary  to 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy.  Mr.  Braden  is 
a  former  hberal  member  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Board  of  Education  and  a 
one-time  Democratic  candidate  for 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  California. 

So  I,  and  I  am  sure  a  lot  of  my  col- 
leagues, were  agreeably  surprised  this 
morning  to  see  their  column  in  the 
Washington  Post  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  HEW  appropriations 
bill. 

Let  us  see  for  a  moment,  what  their 
reasoning  is.  They  sum  it  up  this  way: 

The  extra  education  money.  In  short,  re- 
inforces existing  inadequacies  in  public  edu- 
cation, fattens  needless  progranis  to  appease 
powerful  lobbies,  acts  as  a  bonanza  to  upper 
middle-class  property  taxpayers  and  will  be 
sold  somehow  as  an  "investment  In  America" 
by  the  people  who  otherwise  think  it  wrong 
to  waste  public  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Braden  comes  from 
California,  that  State  that  stands  to  gain 
the  most  from  this  pork  barrel.  I  com- 
mend his  column  in  its  entirety  to  all  my 
colleagues.  For  their  convenience,  I  here- 
by insert  it  in  the  Record  : 
Hill  Debate  Over  Veto  Shoitld  Focus  on 
HEW  Bills  Wasteful  Defects 

(By  Frank  Mankiewicz  and  Tom  Braden) 

It  wiU  be  unfortunate  If  the  debate  over 
President  Nixon's  veto  of  the  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  appropriation  turns  only 
on  the  Issue  of  inflation.  High  HEW  officials 
are  anxious  that  the  occasion  be  used  to 
str.ke  a  major  blow  at  what  Is  wrong  with 
our  schools. 

The  President's  veto  Is  courageous,  since  It 
pits  him  against  one  of  the  nation's  most 
powerful  lobbies,  and  Is  risking  the  chance 
that  he  will  be  called  "anli-educatlon"  by  his 
own  Silent  Majority.  But  It  will  be  even  more 
courageous  If  Mr.  Nixon  chooses  to  tell  the 
truth  about  this  bill,  which  is  that  like  much 
of  the  money  we  spend  on  education.  It  allo- 
cates resources  to  the  WTong  places  and  does 
little  or  nothing  for  our  children,  the 
quality  of  whose  education  seems  to  de- 
teriorate in  direct  proportion  to  the  money 
spent  on  It. 

The  HEW  bill,  asking  for  one  billion  more 
educational  dollars  than  the  President  budg- 
eted. Is  only  part  of  what  the  government 
spends  on  education,  but  It  reflects  What 
Is  wrong  with  the  whole. 

$400  million  extra  goes  to  so-called  "Im- 
pacted areas."  These  are  school  districts  with 
a  high  percentage  of  Federal  employees.  But 
only  those  who  actually  live  on  federal  land 
penalize  the  local  schools  (they  don't  pay 
properly  taxes) — and  they  are  too  few  to 
justify  the  windfall. 

Thus  in  Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  a  boom- 
ing Washington  bedroom  community,  1229,- 
000  win  go  to  school  districts  In  lieu  of  taxes 
for  federal  employees  who  live  on  federal  In- 
stallations. But  more  than  $10  million  will 
be  paid  for  "off  base"  children,  whose  parents 
own  property,  pay  taxes  and  contribute  lo  the 
general  business  expansion. 
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A  truly  scatiilAloiis  Increase  Is  $200  nulllon 
In  I'.uuis  r-r  vocauonal  education  A  sounder 
move  woxild  have  been  to  strike  out  the  more 
th.in  »200  nillMon  already  In  the  bill. 

The  vocational  education  program  Is  the 
m<  ^t  entrenched  of  the  school  lobbies,  dat- 
ing back  to  the  e;»rly  ye.vrs  of  the  century. 
ai;U  consists  l-.rgely  of  Uie  purcluwe  of  shop 
eiiulpnient  and  the  tr.vlnlng  of  students  for 
long-vanished  Jobs. 

TUe  increase  in  Title  I  funds  Is  at  le.ist 
nr-ni.ible.  but  even  here,  the  President  has 
vund  reasons  for  a  veto  based  on  educational 
gr.-unds  Title  I  money  Is  supposed  to  be 
spent  on  the  direct  benefit  of  poor  children 
But  in  the  south  as  well  as  the  North.  e<luca- 
lional  admlnlstrau>rs  have  swindled  the  Con- 
gress and  the  taxpayers  by  withholding  from 
these  thildren  ordinary  expenditures  that 
would  other*  it.e  be  made  The  result  is  that 
po<.r  children  get  Tlf.e  I  money,  middle  class 
children  In  the  same  dl.nrlcts  get  the  major 
share  of  funds  raised  by  local  taxes,  and  the 
onlv  beneficiary  is  the  property  Uixpayer 

Fluallv  liberals  hot  to  override  the  Nixon 
veto  will  have  to  answer  the  argument  that 
these  extra  funds  :>re  for  Uie  A.-^cal  year  that 
ends  Julv  1  Thus  they  would  have  to  be 
spent  in  three  or  four  months  U  is  in  order 
to  present  the  inevitable  mountain  of  slide 
projectors  and  band  uniforms,  that  HEW  offi- 
cials support  the  veto  and  a-sk  for  an  orderly 
Btudv  of  how  these  funds  could  be  profitably 
spent  over  twelve  months  Instead 

But  a  mea.sure  of  the  pressures  .it  work  lies 
In  a  little-notlced  cut  put  through  by  Con- 
ere-.smen  who  fear  being  savaged  by  the  edu- 
cation complex  HEW  had  asked  for  »25  mil- 
lion to  test  whether  intelligent  people  who 
knew  their  subject  could  teach  uhelr  .subject. 
without  having  to  go  through  the  dreary 
years  of  teacher  education  This  picks  at  the 
iron  lock  held  bv  teachers  colleges  on  the  pro- 
fession   The  appropriation  went  out  — fust 

The  ex^ra  education  money  in  short,  rein- 
forces existing  in.idequacles  in  public  edu- 
cation, fattens  needless  programs  to  appease 
powerful  lobbies,  acus  as  a  bonanza  to  upper 
middle-class  property  uxpayers  and  will  be 
sold  somehow  ,us  an  investment  in  America 
by  the  people  who  otherwise  think  it  wrong 
to  waste  public  funds 


F.XTFNSIONS  OF  RFMARKS 

Will  continue  to  do  so.  These  differences 
sometimes  extend  to  the  statutes  also  But 
the  record  is  clear  that  this  country  has  en- 
Joyed,  under  Us  laws  and  successive  Com- 
missions, service  and  equity  In  transporta- 
tion that  are  unsurpassed 

The  present  system  of  transportation  ha« 
been  developed  under  a  system  of  reRula- 
tlon  that  has  been  proven  to  be  In  tlie  public 
interes:  The  growth  and  pro-porlty  of  the 
n^iioniil  econi-my  confirm  th..« 

The  rampant  discrimination  and  Intoler- 
able favorltlsms  and  explolt.itlrns  in  trans- 
port earlv  in  this  nations  hlstiry.  before 
Feder.il  regulation  was  established  and 
strengthened,  prove  the  preponderant  wis- 
dom of  the  Congress  on  this  subject  since 
1887 

We  deplore  the  dlsreg.ird  of  hl.=  tory  and  of 
the  basic  facts  of  transp.rtatlon  economics, 
as  evidenced  in  the  statements  to  which  we 
object  We  deplore  the  appireni  reckless 
spirit  of  experimenuuion.  with  which  some 
recurrent  proposals,  such  as  those  for  un- 
limited rallroBd  ownership  of  truck  lines,  for 
unqualified  entry  into  for-hire  trUL-klng.  and 
for  withdrawal  of  freight  rale  regulation  are 
voiced  We  believe  these  and  .similar  pro- 
posals threaten  the  welf.irc  of  industry,  agri- 
culture and  general  business,  as  well  .is  that 
of  our  own  enterprises  Consumers  would 
suffer. 

We  reject  the  notion  that  the  principles 
that  have  permitted  and  fostered  the  coun- 
try's Independent  motor  carrier  industry 
have  changed  or  that  wh.ii  was  right  earlier 
has  now  become  .somehow  wrr,nK.  in  total 

We  unanimously  reaffirm  our  support  of 
Independent  ownership  of  the  modes  of 
transportation  and  continued  regulaUon  of 
transportauon  In  the  public  interest,  as  cm- 
bodied  in  law.  and  as  administered  We  will 
oppose  by  every  proper  means  all  attempts 
t  J  elimin.ite  or  wc.iken  these 
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lo  build  upon  their  hi^ icons  foundation 
of  social  misfits  and  mentally  unstable 
jicople 

Mr.  Sijcakei,  to  continue  to  allow  tlic 
unnatural  abuse  of  the  constitutional 
guarantee  of  freedom  of  inlonnation 
through  the  press  is  to  unite  fuither 
tests  of  tiie  national  health  While  I  have 
a  great  faith  m  America.  1  am  unwiUir.!! 
to  have  her  social  institutions  strained 
unendinglv.  I  reject  the  claim  th.it 
I  ornography  is  protected  under  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  I  reject  the 
argument  that  U  t^ornoi:raiihy  is  not 
wanted,  it  will  not  be  produced. 

I  call  for  an  end  to  the  unrestrirtcd 
national  distribution  of  trash  to  homes 
where  small  children  (an  easily  become 
exposed  to  it  and  to  public  distribution 
centers  where  decent  citi/.ens  are  likely 
to  be  present. 

I  support  the  concept  expret.sed  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 

I  Mr  SCHADEBERG'.  Mt.  SCHADEBERC  has 

called  for  a  special  House  committee  to 
probe  this  growing  national  problem.  The 
opportunity  to  be  of  service  to  America 
rests  with  you.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  will  be 
vour  resiwnsibility  to  acknowledge  the 
threat  to  decency  and  to  respond  posi- 
tively to  this  threat 
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COMMITTEE  ON  PORNOGRAPHY 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 


HON.  H.  ALLEN  SMITH 

OF    C.^LIKOR.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday  January  27.  1970 
Mr  SMITHofCalifornia  Mr  Speaker. 
criticism  is  occa.^U'rally  ditocttd  toward 
commissions  and  departments,  .so  it  Is 
nice  when  commendatory  comments  are 
received  The  following  is  a  resolution 
pa.ssed  unanimously  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  American  Trucking 
A.ssociation  in  Washington.  DC  .  Janu- 
ai-y  22.  1970 

With  incre.islng  frcrjuency  there  are  inti- 
mations in  Federal  executive  policy  state- 
ments direct  and  indirect  to  the  effect  that 
the  reguLitlr.n  of  freight  transportation 
Fh  uld  be  greatly  altered  or  substantially 
abjndorved 

Feme  of  thc'-e  statemenU  assert  usually 
by  innuendo  rather  than  directly  and  spe- 
cifically, that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
C.imm'sslon  has  failed  over  its  nearly  a  cen- 
tury of  service,  to  serve  the  lnt*resU  of 
shippers  and  the  public. 

The  trucking  Industry  has  had  its  dif- 
ferences with  the  Commission,  and  doubtless 


HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

or    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  27.  1970 
Mr  LANGEN  Mr  Speaker.  Congress 
ha-  the  opportunity  this  year  lo  respond 
to  the  needs  of  America.  Not  only  do  we 
have  the  opportunity,  we  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  act  to  end  Uiose  blemishes 
on  our  social  structure  This  responsibil- 
ity cannot  be  neglected  longer  America 
IS  ci-ying  out  loud  to  this  Congress  for 
leadership 

When  one  small,  in.signifi'ant  .segment 
of  America  seeks  personal  financial  gain 
by  exploiting  the  fears,  suspicions  and 
baser  instinct^i  of  our  people.  Congre.ss 
and  the  Hou.se  of  RepresenUtives  m  par- 
ticular, have  an  obligation  to  step  for- 
ward with  new  laws  or  regulations  to  free 
our  people  from  the  threat  to  our  gen- 
eral welfare. 

The  .smut  peddlers  the  sex  salesmen 
and  the  filth  distributors  have  flourished 
undLsturbed  for  many  years.  These  mas- 
ters of  horror  have  used  the  tiny  vestiges 
of  prcclvihzed  man  to  their  infamous  ad- 
vantage They  have,  through  their  un- 
restricted distribution  .system.s,  found 
their  way  into  the  lives  of  millions  of 
American  homes  and  have  often  left  their 
dirty  fingerprints  on  the  minds  of  young 
people  They  have  hidden  behind  what 
they  call  freedom  of  the  press  in  order 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  27.  1970 
Mr  SCHERLE  Mi  Speaker,  in  Iowa, 
representatives  of  the  four  major  farm 
organizations— Farm  Bureau,  Farmers' 
Union,  Grange  and  National  Farmers 
Organization— have  jointly  agreed  to  a 
resolution  which  supports  the  concept  of 
my  bill.  House  Joint  Resolution  1058, 
concerning  mandatory  advance  payment 
In  the  1970  feed  grains  program. 

Tills  united  approach  Is  unique  among 
farm  organizations.  It  shows  the  serious- 
ness of  the  concern  by  farmers  and  other 
members  of  the  agribusiness  community 
and  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  pa.>-s 
legislation  that  would  require  the  Sec- 
retaiy  of  Agriculture  to  make  such  ad- 
vance payments  this  spring. 

Tlie  letter  and  statement  follow: 
National  Cath)Lic   Rurai.  Life   Con- 

fTRENCE. 

De^  Momcs.  loua    January  23,  ty7u. 
Hon.   William  J    Sihfhle. 
Houae  Office  Building. 
Waihington.  DC 

Dear  Mr  Scherle  On  agricultural  policy 
one  often  hears  the  cry.  If  only  farm  orga- 
nizations could  get  together  and  agree  on 
what  they  want,  it  would  be  a  great  help  ' 
I  think  vou  will  agree  with  the  statement 
and  als<j  that  many  areas  of  agreement  among 
farm  organlzatlon.s  and  commodity  organiza- 
tions can  be  found,  if  the  effort  Is  made 

I  am  happy  to  Infonn  you  that  such  an 
effort  is  being  made  in  Iowa  Representa- 
tives from  the  four  major  farm  organiza- 
tions Farm  Bureau.  Grange.  Farmers- 
Union  and  NFC — some  commodity  organi- 
zations and  rural  oriented  church  organiza- 
tions are  meeting  about  once  a  month  to 
discuss  and  prepare  statements  on  topics  on 
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January  27,  1970 

which  all  agree.  We  are  not  a  formal  orga- 
niz.uion  nor  a  lobbying  group.  Our  intent 
is  to  merely  make  known  the  areas  and 
toi>ics  of  agreement  among  these  various 
organiz.illons. 

Att.tched    is    our    statement    on    advance 
P'.yinents!  Please  g've  It  your  consideration. 
Wishing  you  many  joys  in  tiie  new  year, 
I  am 

Sincerely  your.-;. 

(Rev  )    John  Gko    Weber. 

Chairman. 

Ii--.v\    Farm    and   Commodity    Op.c \nizations' 

I  IKCOl     Statement    on    the     1970    Feed 

Gi'AiN  Program 

With  wheat  and  feed  grains  in  surplus 
supply;  with  available  credit  •tight";  and 
with  interest  rates  at  an  all  time  high;  the 
Iowa  Farm  and  Commodity  Organizations 
(IFCO).  meeting  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Jan- 
uary 12.  1970.  urges  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  reconsider  Its 
ruling  of  no  advance  payments  and  to  re- 
store the  diversion  payments  to  the  1969 
level 

Unless  such  action  Is  taken,  less  than 
adequate  participation  in  the  1970  Feed 
Grain  Program  may  Jeopardize  Its  success 
and  further  worsen  the  situation  on  the  na- 
tion's farms.  i 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  scalpel.  In  approving  a  $2  billion- 
plus  foreign  aid  bill  and  vetoing  the 
money  for  the  Nation's  health  and  edu- 
cational needs,  the  administration  has 
demonstrated  that  its  priorities  are  in 
sad  disarray. 


PETTIS  WOULD  VOTE  NAY  ON 
FOREIGN  AID 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  27.  1970 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  was 
serving  as  a  host  at  a  panel  on  science 
and  technology,  sponsored  by  the  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  Committee.  I  was 
unfortunately  too  late  in  responding  to 
the  roUcall  vote  on  the  conference  report 
on  H,R.  15149,  the  foreign  aid  bill.  How- 
ever. I  would  like  the  Record  to  show 
that  had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
cast  a  "nay"  vote,  because  the  legislation 
is  no  more  palatable  to  me  today  than  it 
was  the  day  it  was  approved  by  this 
body — an  occasion  when  I  also  voted 
"nay."  At  that  time  I  pointed  out,  and 
the  objection  bears  repeating  again,  that 
our  foreign  aid  program  has  become 
absolutely  excessive  and  unreasonable. 
When  foreign  aid  was  first  instituted  on 
a  large  scale  as  the  Marshall  plan  back 
in  1946,  it  served  a  valuable  purpose  In 
restoring  the  economic  health  of  Western 
Europe  after  the  devastation  of  World 
War  n.  But  now  it  is  largely  a  dreadful 
farce  that  nets  us  nothing  but  trouble, 
resentment,  and  uncollectable  debts. 

My  objection  also  Is  based  on  the  sad 
economic  picture  I  see  here  at  home. 
Federal  taxes  are  at  their  highest  level 
ever;  State  and  local  taxes  are  con- 
tinually rising,  and  yet  most  of  our  own 
people  are  hard  pressed  to  borrow  money 
at  even  10  percent  to  buy  a  decent  home, 
at  the  same  time  that  we  are  lending 
money  to  foreign  nations  at  2  and  3  per- 
cent so  they  can  loan  it  back  to  us  at  6- 
!  ercent  interest. 

If  the  President  is  looking  for  ways  to 
cut  Federal  spending  and  curbing  infla- 
tion, then  this  bill — and  not  health  and 
education  funds — was  the  place  to  wield 


ROAD  GANG'S  ANNUAL  MEETING 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

OF    MARYLANO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  27,  1970 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 15,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Roads,  the 
Honorable  John  C.  Kluczynski,  made 
an  outstanding  address  concerning  the 
future  of  the  highway  program  and  the 
Highw  ay  Trust  Fund  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Road  Gang. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  haa  again  demon- 
strated his  complete  grasp  of  the  high- 
way transportation  problem.  I  am  most 
gratified  that  our  highway  legislative 
program  is  under  his  able  guidance. 

In  his  address.  Mr.  Kluczynski  makes 
an  important  statement  with  regard  to 
broadening  the  purposes  of  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  and  the  tax  base  sup- 
porting It. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  is  forthright  and 
steadfast  in  his  position  that  trust  fund 
moneys  must  not  be  diverted  to  non- 
hlghway  purposes. 

I  would  hope  that  every  Member  will 
take  time  to  read  this  important  address : 
RoAO  Gang's  Annual   Meeting 

You  have  been  kind  enough  to  Invite  me 
to  talk  at  your  meetings  several  times  In 
the  past,  and  for  one  reason  or  another,  we 
have  never  been  able  to  work  It  out  until 
now.  I  must  admit  I  have  somewhat  mixed 
feelings  about  appearing  before  you  in  this 
year's  climate.  It  certainly  would  have  been 
a  lot  simpler  to  have  done  It  a  few  years  ago, 
before  the  preservationists  decided  that 
highways  have  replaced  money  as  the  root 
of  all  evil,  and  before  the  social  scientists 
decided  that  highway  ta.xes  are  the  bottom- 
less pitcher  from  which  can  pour  forth  an 
endless  stream  of  dollars  to  solve  all  of  the 
Nation's  manifold  troubles.  But  I  didn't 
make  It  back  then,  so  now  I  guess  I'll  travel 
the  rougher  route. 

The  preservationists  are  wrong,  of  course. 
Neither  automobiles  nor  highways  are  the 
root  of  all  evil.  And  all  the  purple  prose 
about  which  one  generates  more  of  the  other 
U  a  slick  way  of  avoiding  the  real  source 
of  problems.  It's  a  lot  harder  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  that.  The  problems  arise,  first. 
because  we  have  so  many  more  people  than 
we  thought  we'd  have,  and  second  because 
most  of  the  people  of  this  country  still  be- 
lieve they're  supporting  a  form  of  govern- 
ment that  guarantees  them  a  high  degree 
of  individual  freedom.  I'm  not  qualified  to 
comment  on  what  you  do  about  steadily 
Increasing  population,  but  I  assure  you  I 
strongly  support  that  maximum  degree  of 
Individual  freedom  which  is  the  basis  upon 
which  the  country  was  founded  and  upon 
which  I  am  convinced  its  continued  exist- 
ence depends. 

One  of  the  unique  things  about  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  Is  that  we  still  retain 
the  right  to  live  and  work  and  go  where  we 
want  to.  In  pretty  much  the  manner  we  want 
to.  within  the  limits  of  our  income  or  our 
credit  rating.  And  this,  I  think,  is  what  the 
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so-called  experts  who  have  so  harshly 
attacked  the  highway  program  In  recent 
years  have  either  forgotten  or  are  prepared 
to  abandon.  I'm  willing  to  forgive  if  It's  a 
case  of  having  forgotten,  but  on  the  other 
alternative  I  don't  see  any  choice  but  to 
stand  up  and  fight 

.And  that,  my  friends,  is  the  meat  of  what 
I  have  lo  say  to  you  today.  I  expect  to  cc  er 
a  few  other  related  subjects,  but  the  or.e 
point  I  would  like  to  make  loud  and  clear 
IS  that  the  difference  between  1956  and  1970 
is  a  lot  more  than  just  14  years  We've  had 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  these  14  years, 
and  I'm  afraid  a  lot  of  people  have  come  ti 
take  it  for  granted.  I've  probably  contributed 
my  share  to  that  error,  because  I  am  rather 
well  known  for  my  assertion  that  nobody  is 
going  to  raid  it.  We've  been  building  the 
roads  that  the  people  of  this  country  needed 
and  wanted,  and  still  need  and  still  want, 
and  we've  tended  to  shrug  off  that  highly 
vocal  minority  who  are  shouting  "no  more". 
Well,  we  can't  do  that  any  longer  Every- 
body who  has  any  genuine  interest  in  the 
transportation  system  of  this  country,  in 
industry  and  in  government  at  every  level, 
is  going  to  have  to  accept  responsibility  for 
speaking  up,  because  you,  and  we.  are  in 
fact  the  spokesmen  for  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  who  value  their  freedom  of  mobil- 
ity and  expect  to  keep  it.  Without  enough 
highways,  and  good  highways,  they  aren't 
going  to  keep  It.  So  Its  up  to  us.  Individually 
and  collectively,  to  get  off  the  defensive  and 
start  slating  the  facts — that  the  American 
people  prefer  to  travel  by  automobile  and 
need  highways  on  which  to  do  it. 

What's  more,  we  need  to  put  some  glamour. 
If  you  will.  Into  the  economic  facts  of  life 
of  this  country.  The  commerce  and  pros- 
perity of  this  Nation  are  absolutely  depend- 
ent upon  transportation,  and  the  largest 
share  of  that  transportation  is  on  wheels. 
The  opFMjnents  keep  wrrltlng  pretty  stories 
about  how  other  countries  don't  have  to 
spend  their  money  on  miles  and  miles  of 
highway,  and  don't  have  bumper-to-bumper 
traffic  Jams,  and  don't  have  to  worry  about 
air  pollution  from  automobiles,  and  on  and 
on  and  on.  What  they  don't  bother  to  tell 
their  readers,  and  what  we  had  better  start 
getting  across  in  some  of  this  country's  pub- 
lications and  on  speaking  platforms,  is  that 
in  most  of  those  countries  you  can  get  from 
border  to  border  (assuming  you're  allowed 
to  travel  from  border  to  border)  In  less  time 
than  It  takes  to  cross  a  single  State  in  this 
country.  They  also  don't  bother  to  point  out 
that  our  standard  of  living  makes  it  possible 
for  a  much  greater  percentage  of  our  people 
to  own  and  operate  automobiles,  and  that  a 
staggering  degree  of  that  standard  of  living 
derives  from  Industrial  and  individual  mo- 
bility. 

Every  State  In  this  country  Is  facing  a 
substantial  demand  for  more  highway  con- 
struction. The  extent  to  which  the  States 
have  been  considering  additional  construc- 
tion through  toll  financing  Is  in  Itself  a 
clear  Indication  that,  magnificent  as  the 
progress  in  the  past  14  years  has  been,  it 
isn't  enough. 

During  the  months  ahead,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  start  laying  out  the  Federal  aid 
highway  program  of  the  future.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  have  the  highway  trust  fund 
to  finance  It.  There  are  a  lot  of  serious  pro- 
posals around  to  make  the  highway  trust 
fund  a  transportation  trust  fund,  with  the 
money  available  for  any  form  of  transporta- 
tion the  current  authorities  think  Is  desir- 
able. I  don't  think  that's  the  way  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  operate.  I  think  that 
when  the  Federal  Goveriunent  levies  taxes. 
It  ought  to  be  prepared  to  tell  the  taxpayers 
what  they're  paying  for. 

And  now  I  may  surprise  you.  I  think  the 
trust  fund  should  be  expanded.  I  think  we 
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tliouM  recogn.ze  first,  that  the  faxes  golr.g 
imo  U  now  ure  lii.>Uequate  tor  fiture  hlgh- 
».»>•  requlremeuts,  luid  thai  Uios«  funds 
fchoiild  be  liiereasevl.  I  a'.^o  think  that  spe- 
rilio  f undo  ihiiultl  be  aUUed  to  U\e  •.n.i.-^t  fund 
lor  tiie  speciuc  purix^se  of  flnaiiciug  ma-'=8 
lr^n.<:pi.rtiHicu,  h<\U  lu^'Uway  biw^ed  aiid 
r:4>itl  raa.  1  alao  tnrlleve  lUrtt  specirlc  funds 
sUJUld  be  added  lo  the  truit  .'iind  to  finance 
h;i;h»  .y  safety  I  ain  prep,ired  to  propose 
tha:  kliul  of  a  proerani.  provided  we  clearly 
e-;laiat-'  what  each  procram  I*  poing  tn  re- 
quire and  asiign  a  sutuiory  peneutage  of 
iiust  fuud  njojievs  to  each  of  these  cate- 
gi.nes 

t#t  me  make  it  cleur  that  In  proposing- 
this  kind  ol  progrcui)  I  w.'iild  Inlcnii  that 
new  niiT.ey  be  addeil  to  the  tru^l  fund  to 
c.i\er  these  new  prf>^•rams  adnilnl^tereu  frcin 
It  Tlie  present  uxes  goinK  Into  the  trust 
luni!.  and  hopetully  addltlon.il  ones,  would 
aim  be  committed  to  tht-  hijjhwny  pn^igraan. 

1  dont  believe  m.i-ss  rail  tnnsll  Is  going  to 
»olve  all  the  socl.il  ills  of  the  Nation's  cuies, 
a^  so  many  o.'  its  advicatei  would  have  the 
public  be.leve  But  I  do  believe  thut  In 
selected  ven  lariiie  cu;es.  It  Is  iin  essentl.'I 
development  and  I  don  t  bel.eve  that  .iny  of 
the  lecl--la'ive  proposals  that  have  lieer. 
seriously  advanced  up  to  now  Is  gning  to  do 
the  j  b  siniplv  l>ecause  it  un  t  going  to  be 
possible  f^T  cliies  to  se'.l  bonds  or  otherwise 
hnahce  their  attare  of  a  c  ipltal  progriun  of 
this  kind  Without  an  .ibsuluie  ccmniltment 
fr  ini  the  Federal  GoveruDient  a*  to  the  Fed- 
eral ihare  Nothing  short  oi  a  guaranteed 
iirrangement  like  the  trust  fund  can  d.j  that 
A  lo:  of  dedlo-ited  and  hard-working  peo- 
ple have  given  a  h>t  of  UJie  and  ihoucht  to 
the  mass  trauAportailon  problem  and  I  don  t 
hold  myself  out  as  the  f  •untalti  of  wl--doni. 
but  I  tliiuk  to  a  cmsldeiable  ex'.ent  the  ef- 
fort h.ts  been  misdirected,  primarily  because 
so  far  it  1..VS  tjeen  too  broad -brush  In  addi- 
tion. UtUe  cr  no  vhought  h.is  been  g1\en  to 
Integrating  rapid  rail  system  with  related 
bus  transportation  No  rapid  rail  system  Is 
going  to  succeed  unle.^^s  means  are  planned 
and  provided  io  that  the  cust  >niers  can  get 
frijm  Uie  tiiuslt  system  si*tlous  to  where 
they  are  going.  TUere  are  arexs  In  which 
highly  generali^d  legislation,  which  leaves 
the  lions  share  of  decUlonmakin^  to  regula- 
tion rather  than  to  law.  U  not  sound,  and  I 
believe  this  U  one  of  them. 

Mi:*t  of  you  are  already  well  a* are  of  sev- 
eral of  tiie  problems  we  will  t>e  couiidering 
In  tlie  Congress  this  session-  the  highway 
&uthorl?atlou  bill,  tlie  gnmndwork  for  the 
future  highway  progr.un.  Including  decisions 
as  to  matching  nitios  and  on  what  kinds  of 
roads  we  will  put  the  most  emphasis,  so  I'm 
not  going  to  take  up  a  l«jt  of  time  talking 
aUout  those  points.  I  do  hope  we  will  have 
the  benefit  of  your  thlnkmi;  when  we  get 
Into  the  hearings  It  does  seem  to  me  a  lot 
more  of  you  should  be  knocking  at  the  d.jor 
to  be  heard  lri.6tead  of  waiting  to  be  asked 
to  ccvr.e  In 

It  would  be  extremely  helpful,  f^r  example. 
In  considering  where  to  place  highway  em- 
phasis, to  have  your  thoughts  on  how  we 
can  u-e  highways  to  relieve  the  population 
pressure  on  eUsung  cities,  by  creating  new- 
cities  of  more  manageable  size  across  tlie 
en-.rm.n^  unp<jpulated  bre.with  of  this  laud 
That.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  a  genuine  challenge 
to  new  horizons  for  transportation,  and  par- 
ticularly lor  highway   transportation. 

I  think  a  lot  of  highway  pe<rple  have  nr^t 
been  taking  sericu-sly  enough  the  need  f'r 
brcidening  the  horizons,  and  If  I  can  get 
tnat  mes&^ige  across  I  will  ccrialder  ihla  time 
well  spent  because  unless  we  are  prepared 
Uj  do  that,  we  may  very  well  find  ourselves 
m  a  flgtkl  for  tur\ival.  not  juel  lh«  survival 
of  highways,  but  the  iur»ival.  altimately.  of 
tiie  right  not  to  kave  t^e  OovcroiucrA  telling 
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ua  when  and  how  to  g  >  and  fnmi  tl.eie  to 
what  to  do  and  when  aiid  h..w  and  wUcro 
U'  do  It. 
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HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

IN  rHE  HOUSE  OF  RtJ'RfctCNTATIVta 

Twcsdav.  Jc'iifn'-j/  TT.  1970 
r>!r  DELLENBACK.  Mi  Spenkcr  the 
Pie^^idcnt  has  indicalt-d  Iils  intention  to 
submit  for  the  ron.<;idrr.'ition  of  flie  Son- 
ale  the  Geneva  Protocol  or  19*-'5  whicli 
1-rohibits  the  first  use  of  chemical  and 
biolotritiil  vM.ipons  The  IC  ot  u.s  \<.h().  on 
November  3.  pre.-enitd  to  the  Hou^c  a 
sludy  enliUed  CBW  and  National  Secu- 
rity ar,"  heartened  bv  liie  Pn-sideni  .s 
action. 

The  com  em  about  CBW  u>  not  con- 
fined to  the  Cop.iires.s  but  ha.'^  also  been 
expressed  by  re^jiertttl  cuic  oruaiuza- 
tions.  In  October,  the  Leagut-  ot  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  States  began  to 
prepare  an  article  on  CBW  lor  its  nc\M-- 
lette:-.  The  National  Voter.  Tliii  publica- 
tion, released  December  15,  \Mth  a  cir- 
culaiion  of  over  160.000,  advocates 
ratification  of  the  Geneva  Protocol.  I 
would  like  to  bnnK  the  i;et.-vje«'li\es  set 
forth  by  the  League  of  Women  Voters  to 
the  attention  of  my  c^^llcanucs 
The  article  foUov^s.. 

(.1,1  MIC  aL      and     BloLOOICAL     W'FM'CNS       PRtS- 

siRF.    IsTfNsinE>    To    Ban    '1  h^ir    list    or 
MajiVFAc  rvRE.  AND  To  Abolish  All  t'TocK- 

PILFS 

There  is  a  ch.in<e  that  1970  » ill  be  the 
Vf.ir  the  Us  Joins  some  6,S  other  countries 
that  have  ratltied  the  lO'JS  Oeaeva  Protocol, 
which  prohibits  the  tlrst  use  in  war  of  chem- 
ical and  blolo£;lcRl  weapon.i  Ironically,  al- 
thoxigh  the  US  proposed  and  signed  the  Pro- 
tocoi^.ind  in  19(56  co-spon.scred  a  UN  reso- 
Imion  calling  for  the  .strict  observancp  of  its 
principles  and  objectives — the  Senate  has 
never  ratified  it  The  US  Is  the  only  nuclear 
power— and  except  for  Jppan.  the  only  major 
Industrial  nation  — that  has  not 

Concern  about  CBW  ha.s  grown  in  the  tJS 
d  irlnc  the  p.>;t  two  years  as  the  extent  of 
CBW  research  and  development  has  become 
known  Because  the  C  and  B  arsen.il  Include.s 
mass-destruction  weapons  of  a  particularly 
Insldlnus  nature,  other  countries  through- 
out the  world  are  deeply  disturbed  by  present 
C  and  B  practices  The  Issue  Is  expected  by 
some  to  dominate  the  dlvirmument  t.ilks  In 
CJeneva  this  year,  and  It  has  high  priority 
In  Rdmlnlstratlon  and  rongre.f-lonal  circles 
He«r!ntj«  tn  the  House  Suhctjir.mlttee  on  Na- 
tional Security  PoU-y  taestnn  on  Nov  18 
sciTNTrric  Ri  Ports  slem  lnbeai. 
There  Is  an  air  of  unreality  about  CBW — 
"an  etrte  creepy  feeling."  as  Sc-n  Gale  McGce 
said  during  Senate  Foreign  Relation*  Com- 
mr.tee  he.irlngs  In  April  To  understand  the 
distinctions  btiween  the  two  cla-sea  of  weap- 
ons And  the  nature  of  CBW  n-ks.  It  is  nec- 
tsaary  t.<  overcome  reactions  of  horror  evoked 
by  scientific  rep'^rts. 

By  definition,  chemir^l  warf,»re  ii.ses  toxic 
cheimcal  agents-  fis.  liquid,  or  s-'lld-io  af- 
lect  humans,  .iiiimil';  or  plants.  Chemical 
agents  luclude  nerve  ga-sea  which  are  lethal. 
qulck-a<iimg.  and  hard  W  detect  and  may  be 
dispensed  in  spray  or  liquid  forma-  a  tiny 
drop  of  one  type  on  the  »kin  will  cause  death. 
TJ.ls   was    the    ag>>nt    that    k.lled   COOO   .^heep 
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such  tis  the  mustard  g.l.^  of  Wurld  War  I. 
which  generally  incapacitate  rather  than  kill; 
temporarily  IncapacitaUng  ageuU  which  In- 
t-ricro  with  norm.il  nunial  processes;  and 
»o-c-illed  riot-coutrol  .igeu'.s.  'Ilicse  Include 
ordinary  te-r  gas.  'super  tc.ir  ga£  '  (C.iusos 
nausea  ;\s  well  u»  irritation  to  eyes,  nose, 
lungs  i.ud  throat',  .'i.d  even  stron^TT  rli-'t- 
rontrol  an>iit.s— r.U  o(  wh.ch  may  be  Kihal 
xiiider  certiin  coiidiinns  Cirmical  agents 
are  considered  to  be  laciicul  weapons,  espe- 
cially for  muli.ir  puwi-is,  bo:  ause  of  their 
Uistautaiicoii.--  eticct  en  victims. 

Iliologr.c  .1  wcipctis  diUir  in  t.^veral  Way.< 
from  chcmu.i!  wcpc.n.-  Thi-y  employ  livlnt 
organisms  and  ilicir  toxic  piuducts  to  kill. 
d..mu'.e.  or  liicapicll.ite  Uirough  diiiease  13 
w^.ipoiLs  wtlgh  less  than  C  weapons  and 
may  »)e  delivered  over  a  wider  area.  While 
much  speiihc  in.'.'nn.iUou  about  B  weapons 
l»  cl.issitied.  Uie  geneial  principles  of  how 
;.u-y  operaie  ure  known  tlllccil-.e  mcaus  of 
CKulroiUng  and  trc  lUng  l.vrge-scale  disea.-e 
spread  by  them  la  not  known.  B  weapons  are 
r.jnsldered  to  t>e  slrutogic  we.ip^ns  bccauise 
oi  the  delay  between  application  and  effect  — 
lh.it  is.  brcaase  there  is  an  incuh.iuon  period 
before  di.'^c.woe  appe  irs. 

C  and  B  we.ipons  are  unpredlcta'Jle,  un- 
rell.ible  and  dithcult  to  control.  This  is  par- 
t.cul.irly  true  o(  ijlologlcal  aerosol-type  we.ip- 
ons because  their  etlectlvencKK — and  the 
ability  to  control  them— is  affected  by  poorly 
undcrbtood  factors  of  resistance  to  infection 
lis  Will  na  uncert-UnUes  of  meieorologlcal 
and  atmo.spherlc  conditions  The  fact  that 
bi.m.'  bacteriological  agents  cm  be  c.irried 
by  travelers,  migr.itory  bird.s  or  animal.s  o. cr 
gre.it  dl.stinces  adds  to  the  uncert..lniip- 
about  ilielr  use. 

C/JH'  can  I  disLioii  a  fatlury 
Unlike  other  agents  of  mass-destruction 
C  ami  B  we.ip'ins  .it;..ck  only  living  matter: 
their  uliinintj-  tarireis  arc  people  They  can- 
not be  used  to  d<-siroy  a  factory  or  a  missile, 
bu;  they  can  conceivably  affect  the  bal.arce 
of  nature  in  an  irreparable  way  Their  ch.t-f 
human  victims  are  likely  to  be  clviliajis,  wiio 
would  not  be  provided  with  protective  devices 
given  to  military  force.<!. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  the  value  of 
C  and  B  weapon.s  as  a  deterrent-  one  of  the 
arguments  .idvanced  in  their  favor— lias  been 
questioned.  Since  they  would  leave  a  nuclear 
rewllaU>ry  capability  Intact,  they  would  bo 
hlirhly  Inappropriate.  It  not  u.^eles-s.  a.s  i 
major  str.iteglc  threat  among  nuclear  pow- 
ers.  for  whcjin  they  would  l>e  an  added  ex- 
pense and  ha;'ard  For  non-nuclear  nations. 
however,  they  hnve  some  appeal  as  strateuic 
wc-apoiss  despite  the  fact  that  C  and  B 
prollfera.  ion  would  Inevitably  reduce  gen- 
eral security  for  all. 

One  ar.'umen*  that  has  been  advanced  by 
s.,nie  who  favor  the  u^e  of  C  and  B  weapons 
IS  thai  'hey  will  make  war  more  humane. 
TUU  Is  a  matter  that  h.is  been  debated  by 
technical  experts  Dr  Matthew  Meselson. 
Harvard  professor  of  biology  and  consult.Tiu 
u>  the  US  Arms  Control  and  Disarmameii: 
Agency,  refuted  this  chilm  In  his  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Forelcn  Relal..infl  Coni- 
miiteo  last  April.  He  contended  in.stvad  that 
they  rLsk  making  war  more  savage 

In  the  first  place,  he  said,  U  Is  n.Uve  to 
thuik  ih.it  only  non-lethil  agent-:  would  he 
used  Moreover  he  asserted,  non-lethal  chem- 
ical wfR[)on^  would  be  used  to  enhance  tlie 
lethal  I  apabilltles  of  other  weapons — a  char^'c 
that  h  IS  been  made  concerning  the  use  of 
tear  g.is  In  the  Vietnam  war  as  well  as  In 
Wurld  War  1  Above  all.  he  Is  convinced  that 
the  u.se  of  non-lethal  weapons  would  set  the 
.s'age  for -and  probaJaly  trigger— the  use  In 
war  of  more  deadly  chemical  and  biological 
weapons,  and  therefore  tirged  that  all  such 
agents  be  banned. 
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EXPERTS    REPORT    TO    UN 

A  similar  conclusion  was  reached  by  the 
International  group  of  experts  which — ^wlth 
US  participation — prepared  a  report  for  UN 
Secretary-General  V  Thant  In  accordAnce 
with  a  General  Assembly  resolution  of  1968. 
The  UN  report.  Issued  In  July  1969,  called 
for  "the  earliest  effective  elimination  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons  '  Accordingly,  when  he  issued  the 
report  the  Secretary-General  urged.  1)  a  re- 
newal of  the  appeal  to  all  states  to  accede  to 
the  1925  Geneva  Protocol;  2)  an  affirmation 
that  all  chemical  and  biological  agents  be 
prohibited:  and  3)  agreement  by  all  coun- 
tries to  halt  the  development,  production 
and  stockpiling  of  all  chemical  and  biological 
actents  for  purposes  of  war,  and  to  eliminate 
them  from  the  arsenal  of  weapons. 

US  policy  on  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons was  somewhat  ambiguous  In  the  1950's 
and  1960's.  and  the  use  of  chemical  agents 
in  Vietnam  has  increased  the  Inconsistencies. 
In  June.  1969.  President  Nixon  appointed  a 
special  study  group  to  undertake  the  most 
comprehensive  review  that  has  ever  been 
made  of  this  country's  CBW  policies.  The 
urgency  of  the  need  for  review  was  high- 
lighted by  congressional  and  other  public 
inquiries  following  several  accidents  and 
alarms  related  to  C  and  B  research,  devel- 
opment and  training. 

PRESIDENT    NIXON  S    STATEMENT 

On  the  basis  of  the  study  group's  recom- 
mendations, the  President  said  on  Novem- 
ber 25 

"As  to  our  chemical  warfare  program,  the 
United  States:  Reaffirms  Its  oft -repeated  re- 
nunciation of  the  first  use  of  lethal  chemical 
weapons:  extends  this  renunciation  to  the 
first  use  of  incapacitating  chemicals.  .  .  . 

"The  US  shall  |alsol  renounce  the  use  of 
lethal  biological  agents  and  weapons,  and  all 
methods  of  biological  warfare.  The  US  will 
confine  Its  biological  research  to  defensive 
measures  such  as  immunization  and  safety 
measures.  The  DOD  (Department  of  De- 
fense] has  been  asked  to  make  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  disposal  of  existing  stocks  of 
bacteriological  weapons." 

A  massive  effort  to  Inform  the  public  and 
promote  discussion  on  CBW  matters  Is  re- 
quired after  the  years  of  secrecy  that  have 
shrouded  the  subject.  The  reported  change 
by  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  from  a  posi- 
tion defending  the  value  ol  both  C  and  B 
deterrents  to  one  which  favors  eliminating 
the  production  of  biological  agents  will  carry 
weight.  It  m*y  also  open  the  way  to  orderly 
debate  of  comprehensive  CBW  controls. 

It  Is  Important  that  the  US  be  able  to 
present  its  new  CBW  position  when  the 
question  comes  up  for  discussion  again  In 
the  UN.  The  debate  will  be  shaped  by  earlier 
treaties,  resolutions  and  working  papers  dat- 
ing back  to  the  Hague  Gas  Declaration  of 
1899  and  Including,  of  cotu^e,  the  1925 
Protocol  and  the  Secretary-General's  1969 
report. 

Several  new  proposals  have  recently  been 
offered.  They  are  working  papers  only,  repre- 
senting negotiating  positions  which  will 
probably  be  modified  in  the  treaty-making 
process.  Among  the  more  recent  International 
proposals  Is  a  British  draft  treaty  aimed  at 
"reinforcing"  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol  by 
prohibiting  biological  methods  of  warfare 
and  the  production  for  hostile  use  of  bio- 
logical agents. 

There  is  a  Swedish  proposal  to  declare  that 
CBW  is  contrary  to  international  law,  and 
Canada  has  recommended  further  study  of 
the  subject  as  well  as  commendation  for 
previous  UN  stands.  The  USSR  has  propoaed 
a  ban  on  development,  production,  and 
stockpiling  of  C  and  B  weapons,  but — like 
the  British — the  Soviets  leave  unsolved  tbe 
problem   of   inspectioiL    The   British   draft 
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treaty  has  raised  other  objections  based  on 
the  fear  that  by  separating  the  B-war  and 
C-war  Issues  it  may  strengthen  the  potential 
use  of  C  weapons.  Tlie  Canadian  resolution 
does  little  substantially  to  advance  CBW 
control  and  the  Swedish  proposal  introduces 
legal  complexities  about  the  force  of  custom- 
ary law. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONTROL  IS  THE  GOAL 

Ratification  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  is  felt 
by  legal  and  scientific  experts  to  be  the 
minimum  and  necessary  first  step  for  the 
US  in  moving  toward  international  control. 
of  CBW.  Then  it  can  Join  other  nations  In 
considering  the  merits  and  weaknesses  of 
other  proposals,  and  in  studying  whatever 
technical  and  legal  problems  must  be  over- 
come. 

William  Foster,  former  director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  has 
urged  US  ratification  as  "the  next  logical 
step  for  us  to  take,"  and  calls  as  well  for 
full  US  support  of  the  British  proposal  This. 
he  says,  "would  enable  us  to  divest  our- 
selves of  a  useless  and  pernlcloiis  liability." 
These  are  essential  steps.  In  his  view,  to 
limiting  the  deadlines  of  the  arsenals  of  the 
world. 


VETERANS'  ADMINSTRATION  MEDI- 
CAL CARE  FACING  CRISIS 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  27,  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  most  Impoilant  matters  which 
must  receive  priority  attention  during 
this  session  of  Congress  is  the  growing 
crisis  facing  our  'Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals.  Present  fimding  and  staff- 
ing policies,  if  allowed  to  stand,  will 
wreck  the  VA  hospital  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  is  making  an  indepth  study 
of  these  problems  and  the  committee 
will  soon  begin  hearings  to  determine  if 
our  Nation's  veterans  are,  in  fact,  receiv- 
ing prompt  and  proper  medical  care. 

On  Christmas  Day  1969,  there  ap- 
peared In  the  Washington  Post  an  article 
by  Stuart  Auerbach  which  pinpointed 
some  of  the  problem  areas  in  the  VA  hos- 
pital program.  I  believe  this  will  be  of 
interest  to  Members  who  are  receiving 
complaints  regarding  VA  hospitals  in 
their  areas.  The  article  follows  i 
CI  Medical  Care  Complaints  Rise  Under 
Budget  8qxt¥xze 
(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 

A  doctor  who  speciallzee  in  the  care  of 
paraplegics  says  the  'Veterans  Administration 
treated  patients  paralyzed  by  spinal  cord 
injuries  better  in  1946  than  it  does  now. 

In  Miami,  young  doctors  at  the  VA  hospital 
charge  that  veterans  suffer  a  "tragic  lack  of 
care"  there  because  the  hospital  is  "grossly 
understaffed." 

Psychiatric  services  at  many  VA  hospitals, 
once  considered  very  good,  "have  been  falling 
steadily  behind  what  Is  available  elsewhere 
in  the  c<Hmnunlty,"  says  Dr.  Louis  Jolyon 
West,  chairman  of  the  department  of  psychi- 
atry at  'the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles  and  a  VA  consultant. 

The  statements  reflect  a  growing  concern 
in  Congress,  veterans'  organizations  and 
among  doctors  that  the  nation's  166  VA  hos- 
pitals are  so  underfinanced  that  the  quality 
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of    medical    care    will    begin    slipping    very 
shortly— if  the  slide  has  not  already  started. 

DOOM    foreseen 

"I  don't  think  we  could  last  over  a  year" 
as  a  top-quality  hospital  vrtthout  more  money 
for  staff  and  Innovative  new  medical  pro- 
grams, says  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Kllppen,  director 
of  the  VA  Hospital  In  MinenapoUs,  one  of  the 
best  In   the  country. 

A  long-time  doctor  at  his  hospital.  Dr. 
Lesley  Zieve,  says  "we'll  be  doomed"  If  vhe 
budget  squeeze  continues  next  year. 

"There  Is  real  danger  that  the  Administra- 
tion and  Congress  are  about  to  see  veterans' 
hospitals  revert  to  the  mediocre  status  of  the 
1920s  and  the  1930s,  when  tired  physicians 
and  political  Job  holders  provided  the  care 
for  the  defenders  of  our  country."  warns  Dr. 
Stewart  Wolf,  a  professor  of  medicine  at  the 
University    of    Oklahoma. 

While  admitting  the  VA  hosplUls  could 
use  more  money.  Donald  E.  Johnson,  the 
Nixon  appointee  who  heads  the  VA.  insists 
that  veterans  still  receive  top  quality  care — 
"care  second  to  none." 

"They  receive  good  care,  compassionate  care 
and  good  service.  The  doctors  and  nurses 
they  have  are  top  flight.  We  can  handle  the 
mission,"  says  Johnson. 

Rep.  Olin  E.  Teague  (D-Tex.) ,  chairman  of 
the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Commltee.  dis- 
agrees. He  accuses  the  Nixon  Administration 
of  reducing  the  medical  care  in  VA  hospitals 
"to  a  second  class  status."  He  asked  for  a 
meeting  with  President  Nixon  to  discuss  the 
VA  hospitals. 

Interviews  and  congressional  testimony 
Indicate  that  there  Is  little  wrong  with  the 
VA  hospitals  that  more  money  wouldn't  cure. 
The  budget  for  VA  hospitals  Is  currently  $19 
billion. 

Dr.  Ernest  H.  J.  Bors.  who  Is  about  to  re- 
tire as  head  of  the  spinal  cord  Injury  center 
at  the  VA  Hospital  In  Long  Beach.  Calif, 
blames  lack  of  people  for  the  deterioration 
over  the  past  20  years  in  the  care  of  para- 
plegics. 

matter  of  budget 

"We  don't  have  the  hands  to  do  the  job." 
he  says.  "It  bolls  down  to  a  matter  of  the 
budget." 

He  calls  the  1940s — after  World  War  II— 
"the  honeymoon  time"  becatise  there  were 
enough  trained  people  to  give  patients  physi- 
cal therapy  two  or  three  times  a  day  if 
needed.  There  were  enough  nurses  to  spend 
hours  at  the  bedside  providing  tender  loving 
care — "a  sweetheart  or  mother  image  at  the 
bedside." 

Now,  he  says,  patients  get  physical  therapy 
once  a  day  and  nvirses  are  too  swamped  to 
spend  much  time  talking  to  patients.  He  es- 
timates his  center  needs  twice  as  many  ther- 
apists and  nurses  "to  get  back  to  the  good 
old  days." 

Dr.  Douglas  J.  Stewart,  a  second  year  resi- 
dent at  Miami's  VA  hospital,  says  sttiff  short- 
ages there  mean  that  patients  with  bleeding 
ulcers  wait  hours  to  get  needed  blood  trans- 
fusions. 

"It's  a  risk,"  he  says.  "You  are  walking  a 
thin  line." 

He  also  says  that  expensive  sophisticated 
llfesavlng  equipment  bought  for  the  year- 
old.  $22  million  hospital  is  unxised  because 
there  are  not  enough  trained  staff  members 
available.  Only  688  of  the  1,020  beds  In  the 
hospital  are  currently  open  for  use. 

But  Miami  isn't  in  any  worse  shape 
than  other  VA  hospitals  scattered  around  the 
country.  It  has  about  1.56  staff  members  for 
each  patient — ^rlght  about  at  the  National 
average  for  VA  hospitals. 

This  compares  to  the  average  of  2.72  em- 
ployes for  each  patient  in  the  Nation's  com- 
munity hospitals  and  three  employes  per 
patient  in  university  and  teaching  hospitals. 

Rep.   Teague  wants  to   increase  the  staff 
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pttUi'iit.  riito  ?%  %*o-to-oiie  This  m*<uii  aikl- 
\u^  JH.OOO  more  empioyea  M  ah  aiuiu.ii  cust 
o!  »J40  million 

■  11  »e  h  wl  \  2-to-l  raOo,  I  think  we  could 
ci'mpete  In  -he  quality  cf  medlc.it  care  w'.tn 
anv  h<wplt,.«l  In  the  axe*,  even  thou«rh  they 
have  three  or  frmr  emploves  for  every  par 
tienr  ■  5  iv^  Dt  R  M  K.tpl.ui  chief  of  stafl 
at  the  VA  Hospital  In  Washington 

The  VA  hi«splt.ils  h.ive  been  hit  bv  a  •rlf>le 
fin'ni'lil  crunch  T!-ie  yearly  inrreases  lu 
their  budgets  haven't  kept  up  with  either 
the  N.itliin's  InfliUlonary  trend  or  the  rising 
cost  of  medical  eve— which  leads  the  cost- 
of-living  index 

COSTS  srRCE 
With  80  per  ceiU  of  the  budget  goinjc  for 
nalaries.  the  increases  ha-.e  barely  nianhed 
lour  raises  that  Congress  has  voted  for  fed- 
er;il  »orkprs  i-HVs  Oluer  E.  Mfadows.  the 
■tafl  director  of  the  House  Veterans  Atlairs 
C"oninmtee 

And.  »-lth  the  cost  of  medical  care  in  the 
private  sector  rising  so  high,  more  and  mure 
\eterai;.'i  are  forced  to  go  to  VA  hospitals 
because  ihev  can  t  atlord  to  g^t  ureatraenl 
on  the  outiide 

Added  to  all  that,  the  Nixon  AdnuiifMra- 
tlon  trimmed  the  budget  for  hoopitaU  by  »T0 
million  tills  year  ao  part  of  Its  fight  agaluat 
inflation 

Congress,  however,  returned  half  of  :Uat  to 
the  VA  and  Indications  are  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  will  allow  that  money  to  be 
ipent  VA  officials  are  counting  on  that  money 
to  open  $20  mlllii-n  In  unused  facilities  In 
hospitals  acrosa  the  country 

Surprisingly,  the  Vietnam  war  with  Its 
133000  hoepitalued  casualties  has  had 
little  effect  on  the  VA  hospitals. 

About  5  per  cent  of  the  V.\  s  800,000  pa- 
tient* last  year  were  Vletna_Ti  veterans  The 
number  is  growing,  though,  this  year  the  VA 
expecto  to  treat  mere  than  60.000  Vietnam 
veterans. 

Many  of  the  Vietnam  wounded  never  get  to 
V.^  hospitals  Thev  are  treated  and  discharged 
directly  from  military  hospitals  When 
casualties  are  high,  however,  the  military 
moves  patients  out  to  the  V.A  In  order  to 
open  beds  for  newlv  wounded  servicemen 

The  Vietnam  veteran.-  are  causing  a  specl.il 
problem  frr  the  VA  Thev  are  young.  Im- 
patient and  demand  speedy  treatment  Capt 
Ma-x  Cleland  a  Silver  Star  dinner  viho  lo«^t 
his  right  arm  and  both  legs  In  Vietnam  com- 
plained that  It  took  him  twice  as  long  as 
It  Bhotild  have  to  get  artificial  limbs, 

Dr  Bors  notes  that  paraplegics  from  Viet- 
nam are  rehabllita'ed  In  about  half  the  time 
cf  his  other  patlen's 

This  la  Important  bernnse  as  Sen  Alan 
Cranston  (D-Ca!if  )  points  out  Vletnnm  Is 
the  mcst  crippling  war  America  has  fought. 
Testimony  bcfo.-e  Crans'on's  Senate  vet- 
erans a.Tairs  subcommittee  shows  that  serv- 
icemen are  belnj  crippled  In  Vietnam  at 
twice  the  rate  of  the  Korean  War  and  three 
times  the  rate  of  World  W.ir  II 

Started  after  World  War  I  to  care  for  the 
war  wounds  of  veteran^,  the  VA  hospitals' 
mission  has  gradually  bet-n  Increased  until 
today  only  one-third  of  their  patients  inf.rt 
from  service  connected  ailments, 

lluBZ    TRAINING    VKCCD 

Any  ve-eran  can  be  admitted  to  a  VA  h(iS- 
pital  If  he  cannot  afford  medical  care  elie- 
whe.-e  — with  the  highest  priority  going  --o 
service  connected  c.ises 

The  VA  hospitals  also  play  a  large  part  In 
medical  research  and  traioinij  More  than  1*0 
of  the  boepitals  are  alTiUated  with  medical 
sch')o..s  .ind  ha.f  the  doctors  In  the  country 
receiveil  some  part  ol  their  iraxning  in  V.^ 
hot^piiaU. 

Teague  Uc^  liiat  the  training  element  of 
the  VA  should  be  expand*d--especiaJly  in 
the  field  of  paramedical  persoaael  who  could 
help  ease  the  naUonwlde  shortage  ol  doc- 
tors and  ourses. 
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Drs  Philip  Lee  and  Roger  O,  Eiseberg,  the 
ptu.t.  lOid  present  atuustant  aecretarlcs  of 
Health.  EduoaUon  and  Welfar*  lor  health 
and  scieutuic  aflalrs  agree.  They  both  Wild 
Cran.sions  committee  that  the  training  po- 
tential   of    Ui«   VA   should   be   incre.uied. 

All  thU.  the  experts  say.  reqxUrea  money 

Johnson,  the  VA  ;n.lmliilstr.i'or,  says  that 
It  appears  as  If  the  veterans'  boepitais  will 
rrceue  a  hclty  lni'rea.<e  m  the  1971  budget, 
currently  In  preparation 

"If  the  funds  are  low.  the  quality  of  nitdl- 
cai  care  goes  do*n.  "  i.iys  Dr  Kaplan  of  W.ish- 
lugtous  VA  Hospital.  "That  allecls  recruit- 
ment. It's  a  vUluu^  rycle  " 
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CONGRESSMAN  OTIS  G  PIKE  RE- 
FORTS  TO  HIS  CONSTITUENTS  ON 
FIRST  SESSION.  91st  CONGRESS 


HON.  OTIS  G.  PIKE 

or    NEW    YORK 

!•:  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRK.-i-N  TAIIVES 

Tuesday.  January  27.  1970 

Mr,  PIKE  Mr  Speaker,  because  of  Uie 
lateness  of  the  adjournment  of  the  tivsl 
se.'<Mon  of  the  91sl  Congrt-s.s  i  did  r.ot  at- 
tempt to  tile  my  ninth  annual  report  to 
my  coixsUtuent."^  of  tlie  First  Con'-ires- 
sional  District  of  ilie  Sut€  ol  New  York 
at  that,  time.  With  Chri,;,tmai>  and  New- 
Year  .s  preparalion.s  and  ct lebiation  they 
l.ad  far  better  thine.*;  to  do  th.tn  read 
about  the  activities  of  the  first  session 
of  the  91st  Congress, 

The  most  pre.stimous  and  obiective 
analyst  of  congiTssional  affairs,  the  Con- 
gressional Quarterly,  described  it  thus: 

Tlie  First  Session  of  the  91.st  ConpresK  the 
sixth  longest  In  history,  adjourned  with  the 
lowest    legislative   output   in   3G   years. 

To  put  It  more  tersely,  it  was  one  of 
the  biggest  but  not  one  of  the  best 

The  Congress  cunvencd  on  January  3. 
1969.  and  adjourned  on  December  23, 
1969,  The  Senate  was  in  session  176  days, 
the  House  186  days,  the  Senate  for  927 
hours,  the  House  for  747  hours,  which 
demonsUates,  if  notlung  else,  that  100 
Senators  can  talk  longer  than  435  Rep- 
resentatives can,  Tlie  Congressional 
PuECOKD  for  the  year  contained  30,927 
pages  of  proceedings  and  11.295  payes  of 
exten.-ions  of  remarks,  which  boil  down 
to  190  new  public  la\is.  most  of  them 
minor,  and  75  private  bills  enacted  into 
la-vv.  all  of  them  minor. 

It  is  not  particularly  constmctivc  to 
seek  to  find  scapegoats  for  either  the  un- 
necessarily lonK  session  or  tiie  inexcus- 
ably low  output.  The  Republican  Presi- 
dent will  with  some  justification  blame  it 
on  the  DemocraUc  Congress,  emd  Uie 
Democratic  Congress  will  with  some  jus- 
tification blame  it  on  the  Republican 
President  There  were,  in  fact,  many  re- 
quests from  the  Prt\«:ident  for  legislation, 
which  requests  were  delayed  far  beyond 
any  reasonable  submission  date  if  it  were 
really  intended  that  Congress  enact  them 
last  year  Tlicrc  were,  on  the  otlier  hand, 
otlier  vital  thmgs  which  Concress  could 
have  been  doing  during  the  wasted  time 
and  did  not  With  this  rather  dour  pre- 
amble, let  u.'-.  look  at  wliat  the  .state  of 
the  Nation  was  what  Congre-^.s  was  asked 


to  do  to  improre  the  state  of  the  Nation. 
and  what  it  actually  did. 

For  the  first  time  in  several  years  an- 
other issue  equaled  the  war  in  Vietnam 
as  perhaps  the  major  issue  in  the  Nation, 
and  that  issue  was  our  economy  and  In- 
flation. To  a  certain  extent  it  was  itself 
a  part  of  tiie  war  in  Vietnam  as  the  ex- 
penses of  that  war — usually  estimated  at 
approximately  $30  billion  a  year — had 
made  it  very  difficult  for  either  the 
executive  branch  or  the  Congress  to  cut 
Government  spending  as  an  anti-infla- 
tion device,  or  to  divert  additional  sums 
to  other  pressuig  domestic  problems. 

Nevertheless,  tlie  Congress  and  the 
President  did  ti-y  On  January  15,  1969. 
the  outgoing  Johnson  administration 
submitted  to  the  Conpre.ss  a  budget  for 
fi,<:cal  1970  calUnf  for  receipts  of  $198.- 
686.000.000  and  outlays  of  $195,272,- 
000.000.  with  a  projected  surplus  of 
$3,414,000,000  On  April  15  the  Nixon 
administration,  which  had  taken  oflice 
on  January  20,  submitted  a  revised 
budget  showing  the  same  receipts  but  a 
cut  of  over  $2  billion  in  expenditures  to 
S192.899.000.000  and  a  projected  surplus 
ol  $5,787,090,000  It  was  on  thLs  budget 
that  the  Conirre.ss  worked. 

Much  of  the  budget  is  not  subject  to 
congressional  votes.  Social  security  pay- 
ments and  the  Federal  highway  system 
funds,  fo"-  example,  come  out  of  trust 
funds  on  wliich  Congress  does  not  vote 
imltss  changes  are  required.  Of  the  total 
bud^ict  set  forth  above  Congress  was 
asked  by  the  President  to  vote  on  14  bills 
appropriating  a  total  of  $135  billion,  190 
million.  From  this  amount  the  Congress 
cut  $5  billion,  594  million.  The  House 
cut  more  than  the  Senate,  almost  $.0 
billion,  the  Senate  less  than  $5  billion, 
and  almost  $6  billion  was  the  final  figure. 
On  the  other  hand.  Congress  took  other 
actions  outside  of  those  appropriations 
bills  which  either  increased  spending  or 
lowered  revenues.  The  social  security  in- 
crea.ses  and  increases  in  veterans'  bene- 
fits did  the  former,  the  tax  bill  dio  the 
latter.  Finally,  by  not  passing  certain  new 
revenue  proposals  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent—such as  another  postal  rate  in- 
crca.se  and  complete  extension  of  the 
surtax— the  Congress  reduced  revenues 
by  failing  to  act. 

The  net  result  of  all  the  cutting,  add- 
ing, acting,  and  not  acting  by  Congress 
was  to  leave  the  total  budget  picture 
almost  exactly  where  President  Nixon 
had  placed  it  on  April  15.  The  largest 
increase  voted  by  the  Congress  was  in 
social  security  benefits,  the  largest  de- 
crease was  in  defense  spending. 

The  general  concern  over  the  economy 
and  over  the  whole  problem  of  national 
priorities,  that  Is.  where  we  should  con- 
centrate both  our  cutting  and  our  spend- 
ing, produced  many  close  votes  and  some 
interesting  fights  in  an  otherwise  dull 
session.  In  June,  by  the  narrow  margin 
of  210  to  205,  the  first  major  revenue 
bill  of  the  year  repealed  the  Investment 
tax  credit,  continued  the  tax  surcharge 
at  a  reduced  rate,  and  continued  certain 
pxci.se  taxes.  The  next  close  is^ue  came 
on  an  effort  to  limit  agricultufal  price 
supports  to  $20,000  which  lost  on  a  pro- 
cidural  motion  by  a  vote  of  181  to  177 
in  Octobt  r. 
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As  the  year  drew  to  an  end  the  close 
controversial  votes  on  money  bills  be- 
came more  frequent.  On  November  20, 
by  a  6- vote  margin,  the  House  agreed 
to  add  $54.5  million  dollars  to  the  foreign 
aid  bill  for  military  assistance  to  the 
Kipublic  of  China,  and  by  a  13-vote  mar- 
■^m  authorized  $2,194  billion  in  both  mili- 
tary and  economic  foreign  aid.  This 
nan  ow  margin  was  reduced  to  only  five 
vutc.s— 200  to  195— wlien  the  final  appro- 
priation was  voted. 

There  were  father  clo.'^e  voles  on  con- 
troversial Lssues  whicli  liod  nothing  to 
do  witii  money,  for  example,  changing 
the  Voting  Rights  Act.  which  pa.ssed  by 
a  vote  of  208  to  203.  but  most  of  the  clo.se 
votes  came  on  spending  issues. 

Tlie  Congress  and  the  Nation  did  see, 
in  1969,  a  real  change  in  the  direction 
our  Nation  was  taking.  For  the  first  time 
in  a  decade  wc  reduced  our  military 
spending  somewhat  and  begin  taking 
substantial  steps  toward  cleaning  up  our 
polluted  environment.  Most  of  our  time, 
however,  was  occupied  with  matters  less 
than  earlhshaking.  We  had  177  record 
votes  in  the  Hou.se,  of  which  31  passed 
with  10  Members  or  less  \oting  nay.  11 
passed  unanimously, 

Tlie  state  of  the  Nation  was  quite  ac- 
curately reflected  in  the  state  of  our  own 
district.  'With  one  great  exception  we 
are  quite  representative  of  all  America. 
We  have  high  density  population  areas 
which  share  to  some  degree  the  problems 
of  our  urban  centers.  We  have  farms 
which  share  the  problems  of  American 
acriculture.  We  have  problems  with  crime 
and  drugs — but  less  than  most  areas — 
and  we  have  problems  with  mass  tran- 
sit— more  than  most  areas.  When  defense 
spending  is  cut  and  when  the  space  pro- 
gram is  slowed  down  our  industry  is  hurt 
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by  it;  when  more  money  is  spent  for  edu- 
cation and  health  our  schools  and  hos- 
pitals are  benefited  by  it. 

The  one  respect  in  which  we  differ 
greatly  from  most  of  America  is  our  tre- 
mendously rapid  rate  of  growtli.  Our 
congressional  district  had  a  population 
of  393,585  in  1960.  Its  population  today 
is  approximately  700.000.  This  means 
many  different  things.  It  means  that  one 
of  our  largest  industries  is  tlie  housing 
construction  industry  and  when  that  in- 
dustry Ls  hurt  by  lack  of  mortgage  money 
and  high  interest  rates — as  it  has  been — 
we  are  hurt  more  than  the  rest  of  the 
country.  It  means  we  live  with  high  school 
taxes,  as  we  must  continually  pay.  not 
only  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  our  schools,  but  for  the  construction 
of  new  ones.  It  means  perhaps  most  of 
all.  that  we  must  wage  a  continual  battle 
against  the  pollution  of  the  air  we  must 
breathe  and  the  water  we  drink  and  ase 
for  recreation  and  which  are  in  critical 
danger  of  becoming  unfit  to  breathe  and 
drink  and  use.  All  of  these  major  local 
concerns  were  affected  to  some  degree  by 
legislation  in  the  Congre.ss. 

The  Congressman's  job  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  legislation.  The  workload  of 
ordinary  problems  affecting  ordinary 
people  in  all  sorts  of  relations  with  the 
Federal  Government  has  increased  as  the 
population  of  the  district  has  increased. 
An  outstanding  staff  of  six  full-time  sec- 
retaries in  Washington  and  Riverhead 
plus  three  part-time  assistants  in  Lslip, 
Mr.  Aaron  Donner:  Smithtown,  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Quinn;  and  Brookhaven,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Waldbauer.  has  handled  approxi- 
mately 200  letters,  postcards,  phone  calls, 
telegiams,  and  visits  a  day.  The  problems 
range  from  grave  ones  hke  obtaining  in- 
formation on  a  son  wounded  in  Vietnam 
^hrough  serious  ones  like  a  missing  social 
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security  check  for  an  elderly  couple  to  in- 
credible ones  like  being  asked  to  find  a 
parking  place  for  a  student  attending 
college  in  Queens.  Sometimes  we  can 
help,  sometimes  we  cannot,  but  if  it  has 
to  do  with  the  Federal  Government — we 
try. 

The  Congressman  was  as  active  as  ever 
in  his  work  in  committee  and  more  ac- 
tive in  debate  on  the  floor.  Our  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  was  deeply  in- 
vohed  with  overall  questions  involving 
defense  strategy  and  defense  spending, 
the  draft,  and  many  other  is,sues  con- 
cerning all  Americans,  Both  in  comm  l- 
lee  and  in  debate  on  the  floor  tlie  Con- 
gressman worked  to  trim  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  unjustified  and  wasteful 
amounts  from  the  military  procuiement 
and  military  construction  bills,  and  to 
reform  the  draft.  At  the  same  time  he  has 
spoken  and  voted  for  military  pro.c:rams 
which  were  neces.sary.  His  appointment 
as  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  which  in- 
vestigated the  loss  of  the  PueMo  and  the 
EC-121  aircraft  to  North  Korea  resulted 
in  hearings  which  lasted  22  sessions,  oc- 
cupied 541  pages  of  hearings,  and  pro- 
vided a  scathing  77-page  report  which 
absolutely  no  one  has  called  a  whitewash. 

On  a  more  persona!  level,  he  continued 
to  work  hard  and  enjoy  his  work.  Of  tlie 
177  record  votes  taken  in  the  House  last 
year,  he  missed  only  three — the  best  rec- 
ord of  New  York's  41  Congressmen.  This 
requires  not  only  interest  in  the  job.  tut 
also  health,  with  which  he  was  blessed. 

No  one  will  agree  with  all  of  the  posi- 
tions he  took,  but  he  hopes  the  majorAy 
will  agree  with  most  of  them.  In  any 
event,  for  the  Record  and  for  either 
brickbats  or  bouquets,  praises  or  criti- 
cisms, here  are  the  most  important 
ones — he  would  be  happy  to  hear  your 
views  on  this  record: 

Pike  «rte 


J»n      3     [leclion  ot  Speaker  (McCo(ni8ci<  r41    FoiJ  187)    ,-■—; ;^; ,;i,- - * " 

Sest  Addfii  elation  Powell,  (me  him  ^5,000.  and  strip  him  of  seniority  (yea  254;  nay  158) 

Ir.crea'e  U  S   p,iflicipat(on  m  Inlernational  Development  Association  (yea  247;  nay  150) ^ — - . 

Increne  peimanent  debt  ceilinj  (yea  313   ray  93) -   - 

Provide  jioO.OOU  (or  House  Internal  Security  Committee  (yea  305;  nay  51). - 

Authon;p  $34S 'I'lil.OOO  loi  water  pollution  control  and  quality  research  (>iants(y«a  392;  nay  1) - - — 

[ntPM't  llemenlarv'and  Secondaiy  Education  Act  programs  through  fiscal  year  1972  (yea  400;  nay  17) - - 

I  nij.ind  and  male  iieimaneni  special  milk  program  Icr  children  (yea  384;  nay  2)        ,  „,y     .     :.v'.'j     .      .       /    Vo-'o    „,„ii;" ' 

Piohibil  use  ot  l.scal  year  1969  lunds  (or  construction  loan  subsidies  to  colleRes  wh,r:h  had  tailed  to  cut  oft  Fedcril  "•<1  <V'"J"' ''^'^'^r^^j^^  ay  61)^^^^     

Piu.ide  Vi.iWj  ^w,i  Ol  in  supplemenlaty  appropriations  lor  fiscal  vear  1969  and  limrt  federal  spending  in  liscal  year  1970  to  $192,900,000,000  (yea  348.  nay  40) 

ADUropiiJte  JC.8CCCCC.00l'  lot  De|iailiiieiit  ol  Agriculture  (yea  322;  nay  50) - 

Provide  impiovert  benplit'.  lui  vctPians  and  their  widows  (yea  302:  nay  3)  -  „, ' 

Authorise  $937,000,(101  in  grants  lor  hospital  construction  over  a  3-year  peiiad(yea  351;  nay  0). 

Prohibrt  carrprnj  sit-ins.  etc,  on  public  property  in  Distiicl  ot  Columbia  (yea  327;  nay  51)  

Recommil  (till)  bill  which  prohibited  loi  6  moie  years  restrictions  on  cigarette  advertising (yei  138;  nav  2bZ)        • 

Ap(ircpriate  J14,909,Sl'9,c&0  lor  independent  offices  and  Department  of  Housing  and  Uiban  Development  (yea  388;  nay  6) 

Pionde  add:lion'aI  clerk  tor  House  Members  (yea  204;  nay  195). .  -   .     -.-  ..,.,■    •,.,' o-ix" " ' 

(>tablish  unitormstandaids  on  power  of  States  to  tax  small  out-of-state  hrms  doing  business  wiiUimtlteir  boundaries  (yea  3il;  n»>»/) 

Repea  Ireeze  on  aid  to  larnilies  with  dependent  children  (yea  269,  nay  65)  -  .;  ,.4;.  .„.<  ;,„„;W.  i»,-.,nm,t.. 

Continue  income  tax  suichatge  and  excise  taxes  on  automobiles  and  communicalion  services  lor  teniporar>  periods  terminate  investment  credit,  and  provide  low-ineom« 

ApZpMa'te  H352  357"6«m"cl"ye"a?  1969  supplementary  appropriations  and  impose  limit  of  $191,900,000,000  on  Federal  expenditures  for  f.sca!  year  19^0  (yea  3«: 

Aulhor.ze  $25e.OOU  UCO  lor  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  and  $225,000,000  lor  5  other  regional  commissions  (yea  273,  nay  103) - 

Per  nut  States  to  l.ix  nationa'  ba'i|.s  at  same  rate  levied  against  State  banks  (yea  343;  nay  4) ,.   - 

Provide  additional  $100,iKj\00C  tot  meals  tor  needy  schoolchildren  (yea  352;  nay  5) .,, - 

Improve  linancmg  of  Cinl Service  Rcliiement  and  Disability  Fund  (yea  358;  nay  48) ;  ---,v/ ,",V 

Appropriate  $2  300  OC'O.l'OO  tor  Departments  ol  State.  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  13  related  agencies  (yea  366,  nay  31) 

Add  $«94,547,d(;U  to  Oflice  ol  Education  programs  (yea  294;  nay  119) --   

Appropriate  $1 7,6^0, CCO,rOO  tor  Departments  ol  Labor  and  Health.  Education,  and  Wellare  (yea  393;  nay  16) 

Iitend  IC-percent  surtax  through  Dec,  31  (yea  237;  nay  170) 

Authorize  lunds  lor  President's  Council  on  Youth  Opportunrty  <yea  396.  nay  7) - 

fslab'ish  National  Cenlei  on  Educational  Media  and  Materials  lor  the  Handicapped  (yea  365;  nay  22) /-■„■, ,v,\ 

Recommit  (kill)  n-ilitary  construction  authorization  with  instiuctions  to  strike  section  on  preventing  picketing  at  Pentagon  (yea  87,  nay  323) 

Authorize  51  SPO.OCO.rCC  for  military  construction  (yea  376:  ray  30)_ - 

Approve  Tax  Reform  Act  ol  1%9  (yea  394;  nay  30) .  ---  -  

Aulhorrze  15  members  ot  House  Post  Oflice  and  Civil  Service  Committee  to  travel  abroad  (yea  1%.  nay  132) 

Authorize  funds  lor  3  years  lor  motor  vehicle  and  tire  safety  programs  (yea  322;  nay  0) 

Amend  Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act  to  protect  children  Irom  toys  and  other  articles  hazardous  to  their  salety  (yea  327;  nay  0) 

Amend  Clean  Air  Act  to  extend  fuel  and  vehicle  research  program  (yea  322:  nay  0) - 

(    Recommit  (kill)  Peace  Corps  Act  with  instructions  to  reduce  lunding  by  $11,100,000  (yea  144;  nay  186) 

Extend  Peace  Coips  Act  (yea  282;  nay  52)  . ----„ ,„- 

15    Amend  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  pionde  emergency  student  loan  guarantees  (yea  322;  nay  60) .,    
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January  27,  1970 


tS69     IWM 


PiKe  vol* 


Sept  18 


R^omm.l  (VIII)  tlKtoral  R.tem,  b.ll  ..th  m,tnK.K,n,  t»  inco.po-.l.  d,s.,-«t  pUn  .h.,.6,  .iKtor,  woy.d  be  chosen  ,n  same  •""""  «  "'f '"•i;!',';^*^  •".'|f*~'«.".  v„ 

Am;nVc"o,M:.^*^b,  3bol,sh,ni  .lec.orai  coll.ie  and  .lect.nj  P,e„den.  andV«.  Pr^deoYb,  dirKt  popular  elecfon  (,e.  3M:  n„  70) J*. 

Appropnite  KM  971  CftMo.leg.^lati.e  branch  act,.M,es(»MU8   nay  ^  -  :::"";::" V.a 

r."nd'b-'".d"''onar,«;?;u'h"oV:,;^Tv"e.t?n^^  inlerest  r...  n.c.,sar,  t«  n,.et  the  mortgage  market  lor  guaranteed  and  .nsured  home  loans  to 


Vea 

veterans  (yea  340   nay  -'  >       .  ,  |,,  ,„;  „  p„„,,  employef  contnbulioni  to  trust  lunds  lor  icholarsh.ps  and  ch.ldca-e  centers  lor  dependents  ol  employees  (yea  341 ;  ^^^ 

Yea 


Airend  National  Labor  Relations  Actt 


Ar/nd  Ra.iroad  Retirement  Ac  ..  133'  and  Ra.iroad  Ta.  Act  to  provide  mandator,  retirement  by  Ian  1,  1976.  ol  all  railroad  employees  at  age  65  and  e.tend  certain  re- 


Nay 
Nay 
dollar  coins,  eliniinale  silver  content  Irom  Kennedy  hall-dollars,  and  sell  K.900.000    Niy 

Yea 
Yea 

Yea 
Nay 


■n  rare  silver  dollars  remaining  m  Treasury  (yea  2*.  i^ay  l'«) 
Aooro'e  educational  aid  to  programs  lor  g.lted  and  talented  children  <»"  35J   na,  uv 
App  0  J  educational  assistaxe  lor  programs  lor  children  «,th  learning  dill.cul  j«  (yea  3SJ.  nay  U) 
AoD  onriate  U  iOO  OCO  000  lor  Public  WorkjAlomic  Energy  Commission  (yea  396    nay  3) 
lab  e  motion  lomstiuct  House  conle.ees  on  the  Depaitment  ol  Agriculture  appropriations  bill  to  inj.sl  on  a  «0.0 


nay  177) 
Authorise  J15  0COO00 


OOOceiling  on  individual  larm  subsidy  payments  (yea  181 
,„„„,„,  ,„,„£al  year  1971  through  1973  lor  construction  ot  noncommercial  radio  and  television  stations  and  J20.000.000  lor  Corporation  for  PublK    Yea 

Broadcasl.ng  (yea  279    nay  21)  ..  /        i,n      ,    ■•ii  f** 

F5taBlish  Dfocedure  lor  annujl  Fede'Jl  sJlaiy  comparability  review  (yea  310,  nay  5^)  j^ 

SBE^^°-oroX!--^-----^ 

Eitend  fiport  Coniro!  Act  (yea  272,  nay  7)  . .    _^  _  _^  ___^    ___  ^^^^  ___^  „.,h„„,.  u  o,)0  iM  f^  lor  Houvg  and  Uiban  De.elop"  en|  (,fa  399,  nay  9), Y« 

ins  lor  induction  into  Armed  forces  (yea  383,  nay  12) »•• 

. •..  tm 

Ym 

, Vm 

N«)( 

Ka;;^!:^oi^^an.r'^^;-^oil;^el;?ciCn!^r\^       10  CO additional  OOO.OOO  wo.Kers  and  pro.idViiyslein^it  cimpi,;«Uon-tori,iWodi;rf;  ^ 

eitenjed  h.gh  unemployment  (.ea  337,  nay  8)  ...        ,,,    „.    ,,>  **a 

Auinori«J30C  X)0  lor  National  Cou-K.io"  Indian  Oppottunily  (yea  31',  nay  31)  ,,,.„,« Ytl 

Appropriate  C  395  ;i9630for  Depaitmem  ol  Iiansportation  and  related  agencies  (yea  36?:  nay  ?» ^ 

Accept  conference  report  on  ajncullural  appropriations  olJ7  488^903  !bO  (yea  .14^  nay    72)^  ^^^^^^_^^^^^^^^^^^^..^^^^  y^ 


i  businesses  (yea  352;  nay  24). 


Eilend  Inleresi  tqualualion  Tii  and  repeal  registration  requnemenl  oi  1968  Gun  Control  Act  on 


sales  ot  shotguri'anri  Villa  anmntiittioa  (yea  334;  nay  «7X- 


H(tt 
Dec. 


Yw 

Yea 
Yea 


Add  tS4  500  TOO  tor  military  ass. '.Unci- to  Republic  ol  Chmj  to  loreigr.  aid(»ea  17b,  nay  169) 

Author^et '.94  1300,000  in  foreign  aid  (yea  176    nay  153) 

Authorise  Jl  130  XX)  i»Utoi0.slr<lot  Columbia  rapid  transit  system  (,ea  286    nay  23)  ^^^ 

:r;r:^^r n'^^u;^^  ;:U:n;/::^;^l:^^^^A^^;^'l^::r:l;t;ir;;f  V^nri^Vb..  by  the  C.ne.a  Con.en.on  o.  194,  .  ,rea.men,  0,  prisoners  o.  Yea 
«ar  (yea  392    nay  0)  Yea 

tSSiriil:  J?',lS'oo5'a2S".ortoi:i';"  «o"om!c°a's";a%Ve"tiM  sS^^^^^  military  assistance,  »5,0OO.0OO  lor  Peace  Corps.  WO.OOO.OOO  to,  International  Development  Yea 
aanks   t27S '300 J300  lor  foreign  Military  Credit  Saies  (yea  200    nay  195) 

RepiKe  eusfing  Eiport  Control  Act  with  ne«  legis'ation  (»ea  15'    nay  238) 


RepiKe  I 

Amend  voting  .,,...    .. -.    ^,  -      . 

Adopt  ne«  version  voting  Right,  Act  (y.a  234   na,j79) ^^  ,„,„^„„„,  ,„  „^„  ,  .^^stituU  fall  maKmg  p.o»ra.n  in  ellect  Stale-wnliolled  (yea  163.  nay  231). 


gtiport  tonrroi  *cr  wnn  n«*  wgis  jnun  vyc*  i-*'    "•»  *--~' 
ights  Act  by  replacing  .1  with  new  version  (yea  208,  nay  203) 


Recommit  (kill)  Oltice  ol  Economic  Ofciporlumli  authorisation  wi 

Ixrease  social  secur.ty  benei  I  payments  by  .5  percent  (iiea  399    nay  0)  .,.,„,„.»,      ■■■'  " 

Establish  cabinet  CommHtee  on  OppoMur,r,es.lor  5i'--^AP"^-L';^,f„<J'',^i;,„;^',^i;,  ,„,.„„,  ,„,  empU„ment  (y.a  260.  nay  136);;::::;:::::::;:::::;::::::  Y^ 
...  ...      -^ 1  i.«rtain  ctiiiiiA«  Anil  inuiKli0itians /vea  224.  nav  153).. •'•' 


Yea 
Nay 
Nay 
Nay 
Ym 
Nay 
Y«« 
Ym 


VCt  mortVa'ge  c  Z  b    To  .  .eTn^erei.  rat«  and  to  l/h.  rnnat.on",o  hiip  housing,  'small  business  .nV'554^'„rl5Sr 
AulhoriTe  Education  and  Labor  Committee  to  travel  abroaifto  coruluct  certain  studies  and  investigations  (yea  224,  nay  153). 


COLONEL  CESSFORD  ON  VETER.\NS 
D.\Y 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSAC  Hrsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRE.SEN T.ATIVE.S 

Tuesday.  January  27.  1970 

Mr  PHILBIN  Mr  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revLse  and  extend 
mj-  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  mclude 
therein  a  very  Interesting  speech  that 
was  delivered  on  Veterans  Day,  Novem- 
ber 11.  1969.  by  a  distinguished  friend 
and  coristituent.  Lt.  Col  William  E  Cess- 
ford.  USAFTl.  Liaison  Officer  Candidate 
Advisory  Service,  US  .\ir  Force  Acad- 
emy. 

Colonel  Cessfords  remarks  are  very 
timely,  well  presented,  and  forceful  and 
I  believe  they  will  be  read  appreciatively 
by  many  of  the  large  number  of  people 
who  regularly  read  the  Recohd. 

The  speech  follows. 

VrxTBANS  Day 

Veterana  Day  Is  a  day  for  all  Americans 

It  IS  a  day  to  pause — to  acknowledge  the 
respect  and  admiration  we  have  for  our 
veterans  It  is  a  day  to  honor  those  veterans 
who  died  In  struggle  It  is  a  day  to  respect 
those  who  survive 

In  a  proclamation  urging  all  Americans  to 
Join  In  commemorating  today  as  Veterans 
Day.  President  Richard  Ninon  reminds  us 
that  'From  Valley  Forge  to  Vietnam.  Amer- 


ican   servicemen    have    responded    to    their 
nation  s  call  to  duty 

That  call  has  often  led  to  loneliness,  hard- 
ship danger  — and.  for  some,  death.  In  re- 
sponse to  that  call.  American  servicemen 
have  acted  with  un.surpasbed  valor  and  de- 
votion and  have  demonstrated  to  enemies 
of  freedom  all  over  the  world  that  free  men 
and  women  will  defend  the  principles  of  a 
free  society 

•  .After  each  war  or  conflict,  these  dedicated 
Americans  who  performed  so  valiantly  as 
servicemen  have  returned  to  build  a  stronger 
country  Their  contribution  to  our  na- 

tion, in  war  and  peace  has  been  Invaluable  " 
There  are  today  some  twenty-.se\en  mil- 
lion living  American  veterans  We  carry  In 
our  memory  about  ten  million  more  now  rest- 
ing In  peace,  more  than  a  million  of  whom 
had  their  lives  cut  short  while  In  military 
service 

We  assemble,  then,  to  honor  forty-one 
million  Americans— men  and  women  of  the 
Army.  Air  Force.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps- 
living  and  dead  — who  have  borne  arms  In  d«- 
fense  of  freedom 

Nearly  five  nUiUon  Americans  participated 
In  World  War  One.  'The  War  to  End  All 
Wairs"  Fighting  ended  at  11  am  on  Novem- 
ber 11.  1918.  under  an  armistice  signed  be- 
tween the  Allies  and  Germany 

Two  years  later  France  and  England  chose 
November  11  then  known  generally  as 
Armistice  Day  as  the  time  for  placing  an 
unknown  soldier  of  World  War  One  In  each 
Nations  highest  place  of  honor  France  chose 
the  Arc  de  Trlomphe  England  selected  West- 
minster Abbey  The  next  year,  on  November 
11.    1921,    an   American   soldier   whose    name 


was    'known    only    to   God"   was    burled    at 
Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

Until  1954  Armistice  Day  was  the  occasion 
for  tribute  only  to  the  dead  of  World  War 
One  On  June  1,  1954,  Congress  changed 
Armistice  Day  to  'Veterans  Day."  Since  then 
It  has  been  a  time  for  honoring  the  service 
of  all  veterans  of  all  wars 

Significantly,  In  1958,  two  more  unidenti- 
fied American  war  dead  were  brought  to 
Arlington  Cemetery  from  overseas  and  in- 
terred beside  the  World  War  One  tuldler.  One 
was  killed  in  World  War  Two,  the  other  in 
Korea  To  honor  the  three,  symbolic  of  all 
Americans  who  gave  their  lives,  an  Army 
honor  guard  keeps  day  and  night  vlgU. 

We  profit  Immediately  from  our  observa- 
tion that  the  common  quality  which  led  our 
veterans  to  the  battlefield  and  which  unites 
them  today  is  patriotism,  for  there  are  In- 
fluences In  our  society  today  which  tend  to 
erode  that  fundamental  value,  or  civic  virtue. 
Our  veterans  were  motivated  by  patriotism: 
by  a  love  of  their  country  and  a  consequent 
desire  to  fulflU  their  duty  to  it.  We  must 
remember  that  they  rendered  their  service 
for  that  reason,  and  not  to  enjoy  the  rewards 
and  praises  which  their  countrymen  would 
later  bestow. 

They  represent  a  cross  section  of  the  na- 
tion, m  that  they  are  found  In  all  walks  of 
life  They  are  American  servicemen  who 
served  honorably  and  well,  but  who  cannot 
consider  their  duty  done.  Some  are  still  In 
active  service,  some  are  members  of  our  re- 
serve components;  many,  while  pursuing 
their  civilian  employments,  are  active  In  our 
many  fine  veterans  organizations  All  of  these 
organizations  demonstrate  that  our  servlce- 
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men  do  not  shed  their  patriotism  wlLh  their 
uniform— that  patriotism  la  nothing  less 
than  good  clllzen.shlp.  Such  organizations 
give  vigorous  support  to  the  task  of  kcep- 
ui«  Anitrlca  blroug.  Their  actions,  in  con- 
ci-rl  with  the  couunulng  support  ol  other 
tousvlcnllous  citizens  across  the  nation,  re- 
flect tlie  national  will  to  ninUUaln  and  de- 
li nd  our  way  of  life. 

In  addition  to  his  primary  mission  of  being 
n-AUy  lo  light.  Uie  American  soldier  of  today 
Ls  frequently  required  to  be  a  teacher,  a 
humaiiiiarlaii.  a  linguist,  .iiid  a  diplomat.  He 
luvist  uiiiJcr.u.ind  the  people  among  whom  he 
live.-;  aroiina  the  world  and  must  study 
their  problems  e-speclally  In  underde- 
veloped nailons.  He  is  required  to  perform 
service*  m  all  sons  of  civic  action  programs, 
from  ussislaiice  In  agriculture  and  public 
lu'aliu  to  riot  conuol  and  flood  relief.  He 
must  provide  the  people  of  those  nations  with 
an  luielUgcnl  understanding  of  our  way  of 
lue  aJid  of  the  reasons  for  our  presence 
among  them.  He  must  be  a  worthy  repre- 
Bcntalive  of  our  nation.  And  he  is. 

General  Westmoreland  says  of  the  soldier: 

"I  can  confidently  precUct  that  from  hlfi 
ranks  in  the  years  ahead  wlU  come  the  con- 
Udent,  alert,  inteUlgent  citizens  and  leaders 
who  will  make  this  nation's  future  greater 
th.xn  118  pa^t.  I  say  this,  first  of  all,  because 
I  sincerely  believe  he  will  be  much  more 
willing  and  able  to  assume  his  role  In  his 
community  than  when  he  left." 

No  soldier  In  history  has  ever  been  given 
a  more  comprehensive  and  exacting  mission 
than  has  the  American  soldier  of  today.  By 
his  resourcefulness,  versatility,  and  courage, 
he  continues  to  reflect  the  heritage  of  194 
years  of  service — a  heritage  that  grows 
brighter  each  year.  The  men  and  women  who 
are  carrying  the  responsibility  of  military 
service  today  draw  inspiration  from  the  rec- 
ord of  all  Americans  who  have  served  our 
country  before  them — a  record  to  which  the 
veterans  here  today,  and  those  who  have 
died  on  a  hundred  battlefields,  have  made 
Buch  a  distinguished  contribution. 

It  Is  therefore  proper  that  we  honor  the 
Teternns  who  have  done  so  much  to  pre- 
eerve  our  nation  and  to  uphold  her  Ideals. 
In  doing  so,  we  rightly  express  our  appreci- 
ation for  the  great  achievements  of  the  past; 
but.  moreover,  we  rededlcate  ourselves  and 
renew  our  strength  to  meet  successfully  the 
responsibillMes  and  dangers  which  lie  be- 
fore us. 

We  make  this  Veterans  Day,  then,  a  com- 
memoration of  the  past,  and  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  present,  and  a  pledge  for  the 
future,  a;-  we  work  loccther  for  world  peace. 


JAYCEES  CONTRIBUTE  MUCH  TO 
NATION 


HON.  LAWRENCE  G.  WILLIAMS 

or  pennstlvakia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  27,  1970 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  U.S. 
Jaycees  are  celebratinp  their  50tli  anni- 
vei.saiy  thi.s  week. 

I  lia.'^teii  to  pay  tilbute  to  this  out- 
.«-LandinK  orpranization  of  true  "young 
men  of  action"  and  to  their  great  ideals 
and  dedication  thereto. 

Not  only  do  tliese  young  men  of  high 
rhaiacter  and  deteimined  activity  give 
iruich  of  themselves  to  the  betterment  of 
t'K'ir  community  and  their  country  but, 
by  their  personal  example,  they  inspire 
other  young  men  to  do  the  same. 

I  recopnlze  that  some  of  my  distin- 
pui,shed  colleagues  and  members  of  their 
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staffs  have  moved  to  their  positions  of 
public  service  via  eervice  with  the 
Jaycees. 

To  Jaycees  eversrwhere,  "Happy  50th 
anniversary,  and  many  happy  returns 
for  many  more  half  centuries  to  come." 


HEW  APPROPRIATION  BILL 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

or   TEXAS 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  27,  1970 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration has  offered  several  ration- 
alizations for  a  vote  to  sustain  the  Pres- 
ident's veto  of  the  HEW  appropriations 
bill.  They  are  all  specious.  I  would  like 
to  set  out  for  the  record  the  administra- 
tion's rationalizations  and  respond  to 
each  of  them: 

Issue  :   iNtxAxioN 

ADMINISTRATION    POSITION 

■The  bill  would  Increase  inflationary  pres- 
sures by  adding  almost  $1.3  billion  to  the 
HLW  budget  proposed  by  President  Nixon." 

REBtJTTAI, 

Although  the  bill  would  add  some  $1.3 
billion  to  the  Health  and  Education  budgets 
proposed  by  the  President,  that  increase 
should  not  be  taken  In  a  vacuum.  The  whole 
truth  Is  that  Congress,  overall,  has  reduced 
the  Administration's  budget  for  1970  by  $5.6 
billion.  In  other  words.  Congress  has  taken 
the  Initiative  and  gone  t)€yond  the  Adminis- 
tration's requests  for  fiscal  restraint.  In  cut- 
ting the  Administration's  budget,  however, 
the  Congress  has  exercised  its  own  sense  of 
priorities,  excising  some  defense  and  foreign 
aid  fat  and  stressing  health  and  education. 

As  Indicated  In  the  Life-Harris  poll,  educa- 
tion spending  by  the  Federal  government 
enjoys  the  highest  priority  of  any  Federal 
Investment.  This  means  that  If  the  President 
is  successful  In  having  his  veto  sustained, 
slate  and  localities  will,  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  law,  tax  themselves  to  take  up  the 
slack.  The  suggestion,  then,  that  this  veto 
*ill  help  the  flght  against  Inflation  Is  spuri- 
ous :  money  is  going  to  be  provided  for  educa- 
tion, and  It  Is  difficult  to  understand  the 
President's  Implicit  logic  that  state  and  local 
dollars  are  less  Inflationary  than  Federal 
dollars. 

The  Administration's  major  argument  to 
support  a  veto  of  the  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tions bill,  H.R.  13111,  Is  that  the  $1.3  billion 
which  the  bill  would  provide  for  health  and 
education  in  excess  of  the  President's  budget 
requests  would  be  inflationary. 

In  this  context  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Herbert 
Stein,  a  member  of  President  Nixon's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisors,  are  most  appropri- 
ate. On  November  21,  1969,  Dr.  Stein  spoke 
to  the  Tax  Institute  of  America  Symposium 
at  the  Princeton  Inn,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
He  stated: 

I  have  the  Impression  that  many  people 
now  see  a  magical  significance  in  a  shift  of 
a  few  bUUon  dollars  In  the  budget  position, 
especially  If  the  shift  crosses  the  line  be- 
tween surplus  and  deficit.  In  a  trillion  dollar 
economy  this  Is  hard  to  underst-and,  espe- 
cially after  our  recent  experience  with  the 
limited  significance  of  the  budget  shift  be- 
tween a  $25  billion  deficit  in  fiscal  1968  and 
a  $3  billion  surplus  in  fiscal  1969.  Preoccu- 
pation with  small  changes  in  the  budget 
position  leads  to  bad  forecasts  by  the  private 
economy  and  bad  policy  by  the  government. 

Dr.  Stein's  observations  have  interesting 
ramifications : 

1.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  that  a  $13  bll- 
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Uou  difference  in  government  expenditures 
Ciin  have  any  significant  economic  impact 
In  an  economy  with  a  trillion  dollar  GNP 
and  a  $200  billion  budget. 

2.  This  "Inflationary"  $1.3  billion  Is  ap- 
proximately only  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent 
of  a  tmilon  dollar  GNP. 

3.  $1.3  billion  Is  about  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  $200  billion  budget. 

Inflation  is  a  big  and  serious  problem  But 
sacrificing  educational  op[X)rtunitles  Ik  not 
the  way  to  fight  it.  Tlicre  are  other  ways  and 
the  President  has  steadfastly  refused  to  exer- 
cise them: 

1.  Seven  d.-.VK  afUr  liis  liiauguration.  Nixon 
announced  that  his  Administration  would 
not  intervene  in  pricing  and  wage  determi- 
nations. 

2.  The  Pre.sident  has  refused  to  use  moral 
suasion  and  the  great  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dency (Including  purchasing  pollclee,  stock- 
piles, etc.) ,  to  stop  price  Increases. 

3.  By  passing  P.L.  91-151,  the  Congress 
gave  the  President  credit  control  authority 
to  help  stem  inflation,  slow  interest  rates 
and  help  homebullders  and  small  builders 
and  small  business.  The  President  signed  the 
bill  but  announced  he  will  not  use  the  au- 
thority gr.anted  him. 

In  sum,  then,  the  President's  Justification 
for  his  attack  on  education  in  the  name  of 
inflation  is  fallacious. 

Priorities 

•Some  in  Congress  .  .  .  say  that  by  making 
reductions  in  Defense  and  other  appropria- 
tions, they  have  merely  restructured  budget 
priorities. 

"This  is  simply  not  accurate.  The  facts  are 
that  all  actions  by  the  first  session  of  the 
91st  Congress,  when  combined  with  the  rapid 
rise  in  uncontrollable  costs  of  government, 
have  had  the  effect  of  increasing  total  Fed- 
eral spending,  not  decreasing  It." 

One  of  the  "uncontrollable"  costs,  cited 
by  Presidential  Counselor  Bryce  Harlow,  is 
the  $800  million  increase  on  Interest  on 
the  public  debt.  The  $800  million  Increase  is 
"a  direct  result  of  the  high  Interest  rate 
policy  of  the  Administration." 

Further,  whether  Congress  had  cut  the  $5.6 
billion  from  the  Administration  budget  or 
not,  the  "uncontrollable"  is  "uncontrollable" 
by  definition.  TTius,  absent  Jhe  Congressional 
budget  cutting  the  Administration  would 
have  been  in  even  worse  Ehap>e  than  it  now 
depicts  Itself  as  suffering.  But,  to  make  a 
token  Increase  for  health  and  education  pro- 
grams a  scapegoat  for  inflation  Is  to  work  a 
deception  on  the  Congress  and  the  public. 
The  fault  lies  with  the  Administration,  both 
for  fiscal  mismanagement  and  for  poor  Judg- 
ment as  to  the  needs  of  the  American  people. 

Additional  funding  comes  too  late  to  use 
■  By  the  time  action  is  finally  taken  on 
the  bill,  there  will  be  only  three  or  four 
months  left  In  the  fiscal  year,  which  ends 
June  30.  It  will  be  too  late  to  hire  teachers 
for  the  present  term  or  to  affect  teaching 
programs  in  effective  and  preferred  ways." 
This  argiiment  Is  specious  in  four  respects: 

1.  Like  the  Federal  government  school  dis- 
tricts have  to  prepare  their  budgets  in  ad- 
vance and  make  plans  thereon.  One  lactor 
which  schools  need  to  Include  in  their  budg- 
ets is  a  reasonable  anticipation  of  Federal 
funds.  Based  on  good  laith  Judgments,  In 
reliaace  on  past  performance  of  the  Federal 
government,  these  budgets  commit  locil 
school  districts  to  a  level  of  expenditure  prior 
to  final  Congressional  action.  As  a  result, 
commitments  for  expenditure  of  anticipat-ed 
Federal  funds  have  already  been  made; 
schools  In  many  Instances  are  operating  in 
the  red.  Programs  are  underway. 

2.  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  a  $1.2  billion  program  as 
budgeted  by  the  Administration  (and  $1.4 
billion  as  budgeted  by  the  Congress)  ac- 
counts for  some  $200  million  of  the  educa- 
tion increase.  This  program  is  permitted  to 
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expend  funds  for  summer  pro-ams  through 
August— two  months  beyond  the  end  of  the 
P.si  il  year. 

3  Following  the  Administration  argument 
leads  to  the  unsupportable  conclusion  that 
no  funds  should  be  appropriated— even  thooe 
requ"sted  by  the  Admuuitration.  to  argue 
to  the  contrary  would  be  to  say  that  for 
uiilance.  ichoolo  can  spend  $1  2  bUiion  for 
T.lle  I  ESEA.  but  cannot  spend  il  4  billion. 
it  I'lat  although  as  in  years  past,  this  year 
thev  have  budgeted  funds  fur  purchase  of 
lliii.iry  books  and  films,  they  cannot  pur- 
ch.v-e   them  now 

4  F.ir  the  lasc  three  years  appropriations 
have  come  nearly  as  late  as  th.s  years 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1967  Burt-au 
of  the  Budget  released  educauon  {\inas  to 
the  Ortice  of  Education  the  last  week  in 
December  1966 

Fisc.i'.  vear  ending  June  30.  1968  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  released  education  funds  to 
the  Office  of  Education  on  Januarv    16.  1963 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1969  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  released  education  funds  to 
the  Office  of  Education  on  October  30.   1368 


0\  LRRIDE  THF   VETO 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

I'V     NC-A       T      Hr. 

IN    :-HF.  HOL'SK  OF  HEf'R t-SEN  I  A  TI V E» 

Tuesday    Janua-y  27.  1970 

Mr  DULSKI  Mr  Speaker  tlie  House 
of  Representatives  is  scheduled  to  con- 
sider Wednesday  Nixon  s  veto  of  the 
Labor-HEW  apporpnatlons  bill  for  fL^- 
ca;  1970 

I  shall  vute  t.i  override  the  veto 

I  believe  that  the  President  has  made 
a  mi>take  i:i  iniposini;  thi.s  additional 
delay  on  the  fundmc  of  the.se  two  major 
departmen'.s 

The  Presidents  autioti  is  political— 
not  practical. 

He  implied  in  his  veto  me.s.sat:e  that 
he  Aould  have  to  spend  all  of  the  allo- 
cated fund.s  by  Jane  30  Ttus.  of  course. 
Is  not  true  Indeed  it  is  the  President 
who  has  full  authority  and  responsihilitv 
for  the  expenditure  of  funds  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  a  funrtion  he  exprci-e^ 
through  his  Bureau  of  the  Bud-ie* 

What  the  President  has  done  by  thi> 
veto — in  addition  to  a  dramatic  di.-play 
of  television  penmanship — is  to  penalue 
tAo  areas  of  our  economy  which  can 
le.u^t  afford  penalties  These  are  the  areas 
of  healthcare  and  education 

I  do  not  for  a  minute  contend  that  the 
finalized  Labor-HEW  money  bill  is  per- 
fect Rarely  is  any  compromi.^e  mea.^ure 
perfect  But  it  was  ?ood  enounh  to  justi- 
fy presidential  sit;nature  .s.)  the  two  de- 
partments could  get  about  their  business 
In  an  orderly  fasluon 

My  feeling  and  conviction  is  that  the 
Picsidenfs  reasonin.;  to  justify  a  veto 
was  pretty    weak   and   impractical 

I  hope  suicerely  that  the  Conjre>^  will 
vote  to  override  his  veto 

Mr    Speaker.    I    include    with   my    re- 
marks   an    editorial    from    the    Buffalo 
X  V     Couner-E.xpress  of  January  25: 
HEW  Bt  iK.rr  Is  Potrru  \L  Footb.^ll 

Bv  Its  appro'.a!  of  the  S19  T-bl.llon  appro- 
priation for  the  Departmer.t  ot  He.ilth  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  the  U  S  Senate  threw 
down  the  gauntlet  U)  President  Nixon  who 
had  threatened  before  the  9lst  Congre&s  re- 
ces.>ed.    to   veto   tlie   me.is'jre   i:   pa3^ed    Tiiat 
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threat  w;\s  recentiv  repeated  by  the  presi- 
dent on  the  grounds  that  the  bill  w.is  in- 
flationary. 

Its  probably  true  that  tJie  HEW  projects 
which  the  money  would  finance  contain 
luflauonary  factors  but  those  factors  are 
present  In  most  segments  of  the  economy 
and  have  been  for  months  Its  also  true  that 
the  administrations  anticipated  »1  8-bUlion 
Increment  in  spending  for  the  antl-balUstlc 
missile  project  could  add  to  the  innatlonary 
spiral,  too  One  might  ask  whv  Mr  Nixoii 
made   no  mention  of   vetoing   that    Item 

Reportedly  his  specific  objectioit  to  the 
HEW  bill  Is  that  It  contains  Ji-bllllon  more 
fir  education  purposes  tlian  he  requested 
And  that  brings  up  the  Issue  of  national 
priorities  again  Sen  Mike  Mansfield  Demo- 
cratic leader  In  the  beiiato  made  the  point 
well  when  he  said  that  Senate  Democrats 
were  going  to  ii\sist  that  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration strike  a  better  balance  among 
urgent  needs  at  home  and  the  unending 
demands  made  in  the  name  oi  military 
security. 

If  the  president  were  to  veto  the  bill,  it 
could  place  him  in  a  most  untenable  situa- 
tion for  It  Is  generally  admitted  that  health 
research  and  education  programs  are  m  seri- 
ous straits  But  It  is  also  unfortunate  that 
the  HEW  bill  h.is  become  a  political  football, 
that  It  is  k>eing  used  as  a  vehicle  for  cam- 
paign p)oiitlcs  m  a  congressional  election 
year 

Although  the  Senate  vote -74-17  indicates 
that  a  veto  could  be  overridden  In  that  body 
the  House,  which  gets  hrji  crack  at  a  pos- 
sible conference  committee  version  t>ecause 
of  an  amendment  dealing  with  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportiinitv  programs  certainly 
might  sustain  the  veto  and  thus  kill  the 
measure  It  seems  regrettable  that  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  millions  uf  persons  depending 
un  HEW  grants  are  Ijeinij  .ilieriutelv  raised 
and  chilled  by  tlie  pre.^enl  political  power 
struggle. 


MESSAGE   OF   PiACF    IS    HOPE   FOR 
BETTKH    WORLD 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  1  A  I  I\  h  .-< 

Tursday.  January  27,   1970 

Ml  KUYKENDALL  Mr  Speaker,  al- 
though the  Chi  istma.s  season  and  its 
►;tea'.  spiritual  mes  ■a;::e  is  now  a  month 
behind  us.  I  recall  the  spirit  of  the  .sea- 
son at  this  time  to  tall  attention  to  an 
editorial  comment  telecast  over  WMC- 
TV  m  Memphis  on  Christmas  Eve  last 
The  comment,  the  Norman  Brewer  Re- 
port is  a  regular  telecast  of  Nonnan 
Brewer,  newsman  and  commentator  fur 
that  station 

I  insert  this  editorial  at  this  tune  be- 
cause tlie  me.ssa-;e  is  so  clearly  put  and 
so  vital  to  building  the  better  world  for 
which  all  of  us  strive  Pcrhajjs.  by  ex- 
tending our  thinkm,'  about  Christmas 
for  an  extra  month  it  will  help  many  of 
us  to  make  greater  effort  to  apply  these 
deep  seated  principles  throughout  the 
year  and  thus  truly  biin«  to  full  reali/.a- 
tion  the  hope  that  was  brought  to  the 
world  so  long  ago  and  there  will  be  \)e..\ce 
for  all  men  of  good  will  everywhere. 

Mr    Brewer's  editorial  follows: 

The  Norm^.n   Briwer   Ftri^Rr 

Mi>t>t  iif  the  guns  of  most  ui  the  .irinles  of 
most  of  this  world  h.ive  fallen  silent  now  and 
Chris'.n..is  E\e  is  .i^.iin  a  night  nf  unconimon 
peace    It  will  last  at  least  for  Christmas  Dav. 


but 


.s   :ii/!it   has  alwa;.  .s   h.id   Its 


.7n»>inr>i  27,  1970 


own  special  qu  lUtv  Christmas  E\e  even  more 
than  Christmas  Day  has  alw.iys  seemed  to 
W'lrk  a  kind  of  magic  on  people,  or  perhaps  it 
is  that  people  work  u  magic  on  Chrlsim.is 
E\e  In  el'.her  event,  it  Is  a  plienomenori 
peculiar  to  that  .mnu.il  period  betwt^cn  sun- 
set on  December  24th  and  sunrise  on  De- 
cember 25tli  It  Is  as  tlioiigh-  in  those  dark 
and  quiet  hours  -something  steiUs  into  tlie 
human  spirit;  heals  it.  warms  it.  makes  1' 
whole  and  one  It  could  be  that  Dickens  had 
it  right  when  those  ghosts  came  calling  on 
Ebenezer  Scrx)ge 

Fortunately,  we  liave  not  been  so  frighten- 
mgly  tran.-ifornied.  but  transformed  we  i>re 
nevertheless  How  else  can  we  account  for 
the  cheer  and  goodwill  with  which  we  sud- 
denly greet  each  other;  the  real  charity  that 
pours  from  us;  the  love  that  is  re-kmd!ed  in 
\xi.  the  world  peace  we  are  able  to  impose  f'^r 
Just  a  few  hours  It  i;  Is  not  by  some  seasonal 
ocmo.sis  if  It  IS  not  by  holiday  magic— then 
could  It  be  that  we  are  capable  of  all  this, 
all  of  the  time"  Could  It  be  tliat  Christmas 
E\e  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  human  Id-  that 
cheer  .md  goodwill  and  cliarity  and  love  and 
peice  are  our  instinctual  needs  surtaclnj;  t  i- 
niglu  because  it  is  expected  of  us  tonight' 
I  dont  know  M.iybe  we  arc  .ill  Just  pretend- 
ing But  it  is  comforting  to  pause  and  ti 
think  that  we  .ire  all  really  .a.s  we  seem  to  oe 
tonight  and  to  hope  that  sonied  iv  we  wi:i 
build  a  world  in  that  image 


THE  COST  TO  EACH  CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT  FOR  SUP- 
PORTING THE  PRESIDENTS  VETO 
OF    EDUCATIONAL    FUNDS 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

i>r     ILLINOIS 

IN    I  HE  HOU.-E  OF  HEPI'.E.SENTATU  ES 
Tuesday.  January  27.   1970 

.Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  as  we 
prepare  to  vole  to  sustain  or  override 
President  Nixon's  veto  of  the  education 
bill  I  would  like  to  call  my  colleagues 
attention  to  how  much  money  their  re- 
spei'tive  congressional  districts  would 
lose  m  impact  funds  if  the  veto  is  sus- 
tained 

Th.e  chart  which  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  today  shows  how  much  money 
each  congressional  district  received  un- 
der the  federally  impacted  areas  law  In 
fiscal   1968. 

If  member-  vote  to  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent s  veto,  they  will  be  voting  to  de- 
I)rive  the  schools  in  their  districts  of  the 
amounts  of  money  listed  as  "B  "  money 
Ttus  loss  would  occur  because  the  Presi- 
dent has  only  requested  funding  for  "A  ' 
cate'.4ory  children  in  his  budget  request. 

In  his  veto  message.  President  Nixon 
severely  criticized  expenditures  for  cate- 
gory ■  B'  so  it  IS  highly  unlikely  he  would 
si^n  any  future  continuing  resolution  to 
include  category  •B"  even  if  Congre.ss 
should  vote  .such  a  resolution  if  the  veto 
is  sustained 

Let  me  remind  the  Hoase  that  the  ex- 
isting continuinix  resolution  which  in- 
cludes exi)enditures  for  category  "B" 
students  expires  at  the  end  of  this 
month  The  chairman  of  the  appropria- 
tions committee  in  the  other  body  said 
he  would  not  permit  continued  funding 
of  category  'B"  through  any  further 
contmuiiu'  resolutions  when  this  one 
expires 

I  would  uri;e  my  colleagues  who  are 


JaoiKu-i/  jr.   1970 

considering  voting;  nciainst  these  funds 
lo  examine  the  losses  which  their  con- 
gressional distncUs  will  suffer  and  ask 
thrms  ■hi     if  they  can  inflict  this  crisis 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

on  their  financially  beleagured  school 
districts.  And  I  would  caution  tho.se  who 
believe  they  can  vote  to  sustain  the  veto 
and  then  turn  around  and  vote  an  in- 
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crease   solely   for   imiDacted   areas    that 
they  are  mistaken  if  liiey  tclieve  ■  uch  a 
maneuver  will  .succeed. 
The  tabl^<^  follow: 


CHlLDRrN   AND  PAYMENTS  UNDIR  PUBLIC  LAW  NO.  874    FISCAl   Vt-'R   !<>f«  DATA  AS  OF  JUNf  30.  1968 


Sl.'lr  and 
cu  iires'ioii»: 
il'licl  numbers 


>*;  b.iii'.i 


b 

7 

8 

4  and  6 
(Biimmgham). 


Number  Number 
cl  'A"  ol  ■B" 
chiMien        children 


234 
516 
730 
3?9 
2b 

802 


i.  179 
7.b43 
1(1.  468 
7,634 

1.C3-J 

7.1^6 

23. 784 

>.236 


5^9, 8b3 

131  S8: 

Ibfc  719 

M   lb? 

6.393 

Mb,  \36 


,.g., 
aniounl 


J66?  3« 
964  674 

.338  7b3 
9/b  SI? 
131',  366 
271,694 

1, '.41,  7^6 

It.8, 172 


Num- 
ber ot 

A"  -  -B"    distnci 
aiiiounl    schools 


All        

Aldsha   Allaire 

Ariiona 

I 

2 

3 

1  ani  3  (Phoen.i). 

An 

Atkanids 

I 

2 

3 

4 


2.636 

lb  240 


808 

5.  144 

10.  3b4 

I,  49b 

17  801 


1.029 

1.804 

20 

4i 


bS.OOS 


674  236 


14, 304      10.  386  230 


4,463 
lb  9t.k 
3.  'All 
3.  260 


;b3  217 
I  46b,  3bl 
i-,  769  99b 

386,413 


7.  b46.  149 
2.80b.  128 


644.748 

2.  b63  Lii3 

bt'l,  Ib4 

497,  190 


i72?. 19b 
I.U%,  6b7 
I.'j2b.  472 
l.WO,  464 
138.761 
271,894 
3,246.871 

lb8,  C72 

8.  220.  386 

13,  191,37b 


897,  S5b 
4.128,  3bb 
3,  280.  149 

683.632 


1. 

1.' 
3 
3 

lb 

2 
b7 
23 


12 

47 


Slate  anil 
corijtes  lonai 
di'lncl  luinibei^ 


DeL.-.-ie    At  large 

.>r|||(.t  ol  CoI.;mtjia. 
At  large 

Flomla 
1 

3 
4 
5 
6 

8 
9 


Number 
of  -A" 
children 


27.277        4  87b,  106        4,21b,  C9b        9,090.102 


589 
7,  b;9 
2,439 
4.  049 


263   198 

461   427 

b,  116 

ll.blO 


88.  116 
%9,  278 
311,924 
bl7,827 


All     . 

Calilcrnia 

I 

2 

3 

4 

7 

8  

9  


.  -  2,898    ^^^ 


741.  abO   1,887,141) 


2.644 

1,  14b 

2,  71b 
7,  73b 


10  

11  

12  

13  

14  

IS 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

23 

24 

25 

27 

2« 

31 

32 

33 

34 

as 

3e 

37 
38 

3b  37  (San  Diego) 
17,  19  72   24  26  32 
(San  Diego) 

7  9 

b  and  6 (San 

Fiancisco) 
9an(llC 
36  and  37  (San 

Diejo) . 

34  and  3b 

19and2fl 

17.  21,  23.  and  32 

(Lc;  Angeles) 

17  and  31    

28aid  17 

8  and  9 

7and8 


494 

32 

lb2 

4 

4b4 

b28 

229 

87 

144 


8,  bl6 


6 

66 
8 

2 

1.616 
3.976 

4.706' 

686 

41 

1.829 

7 

1.  17b 


2.f34 
b,  b8? 


10  38b           832  58b  1.701,343 

b  ■.,)»            398  880  943.  bl9 

31  4/1             824. 4bl  b,  138,340 

18  ;94         2  449,  %4  3.007,474 

1  b'.7  292,  bUb 

4  U58     4/1,242  578,963 

7,09u      lu,  112  1.  164, 8b8 

8  ;b3      <b,  lib  1,430,040 

4  437       1,470  698.488 

9.406    1.723,471  l.bl3,31l 

24.311    2.C4b.b80  3.9bb.919 

U  66b      72.142  1.749.706 

;  988      27.4C8  1.300.464 

4  ,\7     3bO.  812  757.200 

37i  bl.393 

3. /b7    2.721,284  505.988 

1,773  279,274 

467  73.b60 

3,  836  .  .  .  611,941 

2.653  .  .  417.887 

1,613      2,595  289,68b 

8,025     22.002  1,359,061 

2,238      2.520  361,100 

396       556  80. 573 

7.342     509.088  1.156.475 

21  007   1.236,558  3,363,425 

.  1,482.427 

1.425.672  3.621.179 

215.813  718,858 

14.069  2,971.763 

574.  m  1.412.858 

3.142  10,773 

370.  160  3,  559.  524 
388. 432 


351.314 

1,430,70b 

317,039 

529,  337 

2,  628,  39b 


2,  b34,  028 
1,342,399 
b,  962.  790 
5,457.438 

292.  bob 
1.150,205 
1,  174,970 
1.475,15b 

699, 957 
3. 236,  782 
6.001,499 
1.821,848 


129 


Ij 
28 
14 


12 

r.  and  12. 


1 


3 

4 

6 

7.. 

8.. 

9 

IC 


3 
162 


9.  bb9 
20.  846 

4,  778 
16.898 

8.  86.' 
48 

?:.  b98 
2.  46t 

6.9b0 
94 

26.430 

2,354 

601 

301 
314 
(2.000  . 
7.975 
7,999 


640,771 

1.760.073 
b.  986 


1,094,729 
13, Ob? 

4.163.121 

370.  790 

94.667 


A'l 59.803   346.246 


41.809 

43.614 

315.030 

945    1.256.182 

51.035   1.259,%2 

18.809.711   55.801.277 


327,871 

108,012 

51,393 

3.327,271 

279. 274 

73,560 

611,941 

417,887 

292. 280 

1,381,063 

363,621 

81,128 

1,665,564 

4.  599, 982 
1,482,427 

5,  046.  852 
934.681 

2.  985.  832 

1,986.969 

13,915 

2. 929. 684 
388, 432 

1.735,500 
13,057 

5,923,194 
370, 799 
100,652 

41.809 

43,614 

315,030 

1.257.127 

1,310,997 


Coioiado: 
2 
3 
4 

AM 

Connecticut: 
1 

2  .  . 

3  -  .  .. 

4 

5 

6  


317 

4,659 

931 


19  326 

29  308 

5,854 


116,287 

1.902.913 

366.115 


3,847,371 
5, 662, 301 
1,070.934 


74.610,988 


3,963,658 
7,565.214 
1.437,049 


461 


5,917    54,488   2,385,314   10.580.607   12.965,921 


2.  SIS 
41 


368 
5.354 
12.444 
989, 

'i.ors 

1  348 


1,116  319 
14,  476 


78,  890 
1,007,239 
482,  188 
169,  361 
199,  %7 
284,998 


78.890 
.  123,  558 
496,663 
169, 361 
199,967 
284,998 


73 


All 


2.556 


11.581 


1. 130, 794       2,  222. 643       3, 353, 437 


40 


25 


973 


3  764 

.bb 

1,227 

iO 

3.  Obb 

982 

b 

9o 

1,944 
1,664 

13.  003 


Number 
of  "B" 
cliildren 


4.406 


37,321 


25,797 
4,  Obi 

12,471 
4,681 

3?    91.: 

'_  C8I 
3,876 
81 
bOl 
1.939 
6,521 


■A" 
an.L-.iit 

S7  874 


•B" 
amount 


5693.857 


Num- 
ber ot 
■•A"i     B"    diitricl 
amount   scbools 


1701.731 


299.  217        !   738  -177        6.  (J?7  £94 


962. 7'6 

f.  380 

313  842 

2.  558 

781.408 

251.176 

1.279 

24.  bbj 

497,  235 
425.618 


3,299,173 
bll',  466 

1,594,916 
598,  6' 3 

4.209,116 
6b0,  193 
49-  70: 
10,  3b9 
64  073 
247.  979 
833.971 


4,:ti,9:-: 

b)-.3  9'6 

1   90P  7'-t 

601  211 

4  99('  '24 

901  it9 

496  9^1. 

34  914 

ti  (.:3 

74b,  21b 
l,2b9,  589 


31 
63 
lb 
21 

3 

4 

12 
16 
12  I 

18  I 
34  ' 
14 

16  , 
16  I 

1 

20  I 

2 

1 

3 
b 
II 
6 
2 

1 

2P 
13 
40 

b 

7  ; 

19  ' 

1  , 

1 

2  ' 

1 


4  and  b  (Atlanta) 
All  . 


6b9 

l,CO(.i 
622 

178' 
33 

b7b 

468 
117 


97,917 


b,  14C 
3,773 


3  32b  9':'7       12  522  60b       lb  848  bl2 


b21 
99b 
19u 
778 
2b7 
211 
12,068 
9,  Ob7 


'.68  b59 
1:3  78t 
lb5,  t5D 

4b,  b29 
8,441 

147,074 

119,705' 
29,926 


^82  b:9 

3,  13;, 991 

510,921 

1. 17b,  as 

2.017,848 

544,428 

154,87b 

1,543,377 

I,  158,300 


82b  914 

7  38  309 

3, 2'9b.  186 

blO  921 

1  220,838 

2,  026.  289 

691.501 

154,87b 

1,663,082 

I,  188,  226 


3,652 


88,990 


934.109      11,380,931       12,315,000 


24 


8 
6 
13 
2 
6 
11 
10 
4 
6 
2 

68 


Hawaii    At  iaipe 

Idabo 
1  


15,  %4 


384 
2,026 


34,788        4,296.232        4,681,073        8,977  305 


5,272 
8,33b 


149.342 
540.  8b7 


808.  391 
1,119.846 


9b7.733 
1,750,703 


Illinois 
4 

6. 
10        .     .. 

12         

13 
14 
lb 
16 

17         

18         

19 

20 

21         

22 
23 
24 
14  and  17.. 

All 


2,410 


b 

4 

2.931 

339 

73 

34 
9 

20 
11 

'  50 
2.418 

l,'887' 


13, 607 


790,199        1,928.237        2,718,436 


35 
23 


58 


488 
2b6 
280 

5.200 
13.904 

5,590 
568 
683 

2.40! 
3 

2,968 
158 

1.293 

3.329 
832 

7.481 
206 


2.038 

3.017 

1.424.337 

171.280 

27.503 

11,894" 
2.546 
b.  6b9 
3.779 

14.147 
1.002.278 

532.036 


95.  627 

5?,  589 

105.  591 

1.217.513 

2.925.714 

1.207.643 

89.183 

107.826 

445.073 

424 

527.  299 

33.783 

184.188 

706.337 

133.700 

1.251.141 

29.  142 


95.  627 

54.628 

108,  608 

2,641,  8bO 

3,096.993 

1,23b,  146 

89,183 

119,  721 

447,  6i0 

6  083 

531.078 

33.783 

198,334 

1,708,616 

133,700 

1.883.  176 

29.  142 


7,731 


45.593        3,300.514        9,112.774      12.413.288 


Indiana: 
2 
5 
6. 
7. 
8 
9 
10 
11 


1,494 

9 

5 

157 

87 


432 


162 
1.9b3 
1.700 
2.202 
2.754 
7.741 

301 
6.531 


563.626 

2.309 

1.283 

40.274 

24.339 

105.525' 


24.439 

309.658 

218.042 

291.704 

353.228 

1.029.123 

39.631 

1.252.243 


24,439 

873.283 

220.351 

292.  987 

393.  502 

1.053.463 

39.531 

1.357.768 


2.094 


23.  344 


737.355        3,518.067        4.255.422 


4 

1 

1 
30 

3 
31 

8 

b 
19 

1 
13 

3 
11 

9 

9 
31 

3 

182 


1 
6 
16 
18 
13 
44 
3 
5 

106 


Iowa: 
1 

2. 
3 
4 

5.. 
6. 
7.. 


80 
4 

36 
62 


396 


637 
97 
54 
0b8 
612 
938 
909 


32.682 

1.634 

14.707 

25.  329 

161.778 


947.177 
19.814 
11.030 
624.642 
315.680 
191,601 
185.577 


979,  859 
21,448 
2b.  737 
649  971 
31b.  6f0 
3b3.  378 
185.677 


1 

9 

10 

3 

2 


Kansas: 
1..  . 
2.  .. 
2.  .. 
4  .. 
5. 


578 


24 

5,705 
140 
800 

1.483 


11.305 


272 

8.774 

5.814 

14.575 

4,930 


236.130        2,295,621        2,531.752 


7.208 

1.732.354 

42.046 

240. 264 

445.  389 


40.845 

1.326.576 

1.023.224 

2.188.655 

740,314 


48.053 
3.058.930 
1.065.271 
2,428.919 
1,185.703 


43 


7 
29 

23 
14 
41 


All. 


8.152 


35,365        2,467.261        5,319,614        7,786.875  114 
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CHILDREN  AND  PAYMENTS  UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW  NO.  874.  FISCAL  YEAR  1968  DATA  AS  OF  JUNE  30.  19M    Cootmued^ 


Hum- 

let  ul 

"A"4B      district 

■mount   schools 


••r'""^                          1  334  5  994 

2  I  531  7  ?69 

5  1418  49  8W 

6 619  6  15: 

g     159  32  36S 

6  and  «.'-■."-■■  1  *^5 

3  *  and  7 

(Baltimore)..   ..         HI  2  8U 

landJ..... ?.76»  11  ??3 

111               7,«i  r27.57S 

2 2.239  4.139 

3             .       2.007  3  456 

4              15  2  992 

5            .          216  6  891 

6           ...            36  :  989 

7           17  3.793 

8       ::;::::::      »  ^^ 

10                                       63  1828 

1       227  3  6*5 

\\     2.121  5  587 

8  9  n  (Boston)...  13  3,069 
3  and  10...  16 
4and5 2 8^ 

All    Jl-fM  _«^«6 

Michigan:                             „  .^ 

2                        ...          V  «W 

J  3«7  3.090 

i :::::::::      »?  zsi 

9 17  345 

10 1.794  1.019 

1    4.037  2.905 

1» 1.475  3.340 

5  ■'::::::: ...  ^m 

16          -.   33  44 

1,12  14. 16  and  17 

(Detroit) «-»32 

AN 7.777  16.694 

^'      -''  616 

i                   .'.'.'.'.'."       2*  IS 

3  121  4.073 

i 4,460 

5  •     2.520 

6  '""i:::::!'     «  30 

7                                    1.072  963 

J."..";"".'.';.';.          950  2.391 

All 2.265  15.068 

"f'""^^         910  976 

3 .              8  757 

4     269  623 

4    ■..■■.■.■■".■.■. 1.993  11.282 

All ni»  13.63* 

Vissovri: 

1  937 

2 ::;;"".;r  "  30  5.314 

3 89  418 

l"                     ...      2.440  17,917 

5 656 

6 :"."r."'..      2  ?  "^'5 

7  ■                U  1,692 

I 2.89!  4  &■>' 

9 .            ?i  1.3-6 

i6::::i"". li  3^ 


"r'""'^  35  5.7&0 

2  30  2.  us 

3  1,676  ll,0b0 

4 1  970  2.  7.'1 

s 124  3.100 

e '.'..'.'.  3.121  9.28.^ 

I3      :: 12b  305 

ID  and  II ^^9 

All  7.174  35.102 


63            12.163 

949  ■            .         .  U7. 112 

10  973           468.077  1.829,256 

310  43.203 

217  37,594 

3  236              10. 2  n  495, 3.'8 

12  938             41,436  1,809,538 

235       .,  30,054 

490  9«,502 

1.232     ""            767  183,573 

2  908               2.558  371,904 

1060        176.558 

■799               6.139  131  V5 

672 --  ''^9  ':.' 

3.084 «1  81 

17$7 "'.?'6 


1?  163 

147,112 

2,  297.  333 

\i 

43,  203 

37.594 

5'Jb,  559 

n 

1,851,074 

21 

30.054 

9t,6'^2 

114,340 

11 

374,  462 

176.558 

140.715 

119,312 

411  813 

11 

7??,  276 

10 
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X 


state  and 

lungies'.iiinal 

Number 

ol      A 

childien 

Number 

ol     B  ' 

children 

■A" 
amount 

■B" 
amount 

••A'M"B" 
amount 

Num- 
ber ol 
district 
schools 

State  and 
congressional 
district  numbers 

Number 

ol  "A" 

children 

Number 

ol  ■B" 

children 

"A" 
amount 

■B" 
amount 

■■A''+'B" 
•mount 

Num- 
ber ct 
district 
schools 

Ohio  (conlmueiJ) 

1   368 

3  437 

500 

1  810 

209 

710 

208 

.      6.  180 

408 

7  685 
1  655 

11   219 
199 

J355,  512 

J454,  508 

319,523 

2,  092,  023 

96.339 

J454  508 

319.  523 

2,447,535 

%,339 

6 

1 
7 
2 

Texas; 
1              

84 

; 5" 

332 
11 

10,613 
261 
2  107 
3,069 
1,732 
1,116 

2.916 

4,7^ 
4  721 

13.446 

24.629 
7.423 
6.233 
1.497 

:i).  44U 
7.916 
2,9Pb 
1.730 

4b,  !4? 
4,  7:.6 

7.  !  58 

3.  J  00 

2  7b4 
9j*8 

182,::' 

33,6i7 

13. ;  i4 

46,  731 
6.'6 

38,  849 
24,98b 
4  499   . 

13.6^7 

IJb 

3,838 

!35 

i4.  590 

3,02, 

64,  964 

169,100 

6  V2 
1  768 
4  533 

1"  466 
4  305 

26  914 

3  877 

J2I,486 

1,279 

84.919 

2,814 

b,  lib 
1,0^3 
224.319 
923.  366 
2b2,  199 
362.  440 
83.129 
64.201 
861.348 
497.492 
174,710 
103.  079 
214  344 
176,744 

7b,  7i! 

i.S2 

b;2 

l.?!.--.  733 

b,48^  Obi 

b9b.  712 

20!,b;b 

797,  266 
3.2:9 

Jl,3b7.  297 
33.379 
269.  464 
292,  494 
221,  bOb 
142,  8b0 

372,927 

602.  234 

503.  769 

1,719  609 

3,119.803 

949.  327 

797,138 

191, 4bl 

2,  604,  980 

1,012.377 

371,  b20 

221,  2b0 

5,773.210 

608,  24b 

84,  208 

9ib,  437 

4.12,  037 

352,  209 

146.  118 

Jl.  378,  782 
33,379 
270,743 
477,413 
224,  319 
142,850 

378,  0'3 

603,257 

828,  0»8 

2.642,97b 

3,  402.  002 

1,311.768 

880.267 

25b  6b/ 

3.466.328 

1 ,  b09.  869 

546.  230 

321.  329 

5,987,  b54 

7'1,9'9 

84,  28t 

991    118 

126.  :. '9 

3b2  721 

1,859  181 

36 

24 

20  2?<Cieyeldn'i) 

2 

3             

4 

2 

4              

1  <iii  1 

5                

59  Ml 

7  126 
4  4|9 

3  829 

4  636 
18  259 
14,820 

8.867 

884  721 

!63  494 
468  678 

54  985 
195.361 

65   186 

1,645,  180 

138  418 

9.616,354 

1  230,050 
575  812 
493  891 
607,937 

2  643,  224 
1  961,670 
1   504,  109 

10,501,075 

1   393,543 
1  044,490 
548  876 
803.  299 
2,708,410 
3,606,8f0 
1  642,  527 

11,747,995 

270  826 

1  080.860 
573.  2C9 
601,075 

2  525  970 

45  693 
394, 277 
444  807 
168  5C4 
254.400 
173.274 
715.299 
239  432 
132  2i;i 
382,433 
257  810 

41   163 
773,132 

P,365 
123,960 

49'.  811 

63  o;b 

3153  829 

118,585 

7  907  ;ni 

1  777  416 

1  539  346 
1%.  382 

3,513  144 

4  116  268 

1,980,377 

58.  446 

81,591 

450.  532 

132,494 

6  829.710 

457,786 

2  730  995 

3  188.781 

566. 681 
1.133,617 
452, 986 
1,350,391 
322,  539 
693, 164 
187,231 
278,417 
712,475 
767,  340 

5,  464,  840 

139 

32' 
88  ' 
56 
73 

3;' 
69 

1 

351 

7 
40 

4 
17 

58 

.9 
I'l 

5 

3 

8 

6 
1? 

4 

1 
12 

4 

16 

1 
1 
4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

102 

S 
lb 

24 

16 

!3 
3 
1 
1 

1 

35 

21 
47 

68 

8 
9 

10 
15 
1 
7 
9 
6 
1 
I 

68 

6                

.3 

7                  

2 

8              i. 

20 

4 

877 

3.610 
986 

1.417 
32b 
251 

3,339 

1.94b 
682 
403 
838 
6«1 

296 

16 
2 

3.621 
19.  7bb 

2.  329 
788 

3,117 
11 

4.791 
3.269 

1.478 

4 

31 

y         207 

J 

O'lahcma; 

9                

7 

1 

10 

10 

2 

4 
5 
6 

'.  .).,.l  5 

1! 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
?2 
23 
3   5  6   and  13 

(Dallas) 
7   8,  and  22 

(liQUSton; 
.20,  21,  and  '3 

(San  Artonio) 

,".ll 

Utah: 

1 
2 

AM 
Veimonl    At  laipe 

Viigin.a 
1 
2 

3  .      . 

4             

37 

15 

?0 

5 

b 

.2 

All 

Oie^on 
1 

1 
4 

i"  n?5 

401 

634 

40 

185 

6.-'  .•"'6 

56b 
'.  015 
2  7% 
2  505 

?  73!   2(12 

156  492 

263  862 

27  332 

8"  215 

527  901 
3  673 

'-8  316 
If  933 

21    3^9 
33,  42f, 

205  6P 

24  112 

363  49.1 

723  673 

405  I"-' 

448 

9  016  693 

114  334 
816  998 
545  877 
520,  860 

1  998  069 

15  693 

:'oi  2:'? 

411   134 
168  504 
254  400 
173  274 
716,299 
239  "32 

73  935 
'J65  500 
267,810 

19  774 
739,706 

1-  365 
'?S  S60 

491  an 

63  04b 

2  S)56  218 

94  47' 
7,536  610 

I  0b3.7".2 

1  044  242 
195.931 

2  293.919 

3  097  240 
1,920  780 

48  4/0 

81,594 

206.263 

101,033 

8 
4 

'  1 
13 

18 

All 
PoiiM'.,i.3i>a 

1   260 
13 

131 
63 

53 
124 

V« 

8U 

1  0  30 

1.823 

1  212 

1 

9  883 

340 
1.866 

2,554 

367 

1,893 

1.230 

5.  330 

?t7 

332 

'.557 

1.856 

98 

5,283 

110 
715 

2, 720 

348 

1\681 

648 

1,982 

S  1.03 

87b 

1 
1 

8 
9 
10 
II     . 

12 

13         . 
IS  .. 
« 
17 

23.315.212 
4  299.278 

i.ev.  119 

29,  162  296 

1  891,990 
1,?7S.  704 

2-8 

18 
10 

5,976,428 
98.  3b8 

6.773,694 
101,778 

6,459.  22b 

4.731,826 

662.  101 

:.  139,  8bb 

57.934 

b34.978 

17.009 

2,270,893 

386.356 

13,297.931 

2i 
11 

18 
19 

23 
26 

27 

1,332.191 
1,017.709 

37«,  043" 
1    093 

7^929 

bb,  183 

29:,  2n 

b.  126.  733 

3.714.  117 

662.  101 

1.761,813 

b6.  911 

527,  049 

1 7.  u09 

2.215.710 

386.  3b6 

13.006.663 

10 
3 
3 

9 

H   i".J  and  .'' 
(Piltfbuigt-) 

5            

6  ■    

b 

Rand  13 

1   ■)  (Philadeliihia) 

7 

8                    

1 
12 

16  and  17  (Haii'V 

9 

huiR) 

10         

739 

10,519 

190 
2   !62 

367 
1,634 
2,b7b 
5  654 

17b 

5 

AM 

Rhode  Island 

1 

2 

142 

All     . 

W,1!,hnlfl^^ 
1 

3 
4 

3.  :'83.  650 

b3  :f,6 
Oil  3i? 
113,988 
464  287 
734  113 
1  604  436 
49,376 

27.474.462 

87::  039 
!   M3  171 

618,311 
1   bl2  354 

612  331 
3  822  950 

bbf  088 

30.  bbS.  1 1 1 

92)  955 
1   717  493 

768,  299 
1  966  64! 
1   346  375 
5  42''  38b 

599  464 

57 

6 

■',0 
3? 

AM 

3,036 

t  9»4 

:33 

30 

11,050 

.-4  218 

ly  i'I9 

.(79 

638 

1  605 

790 

1,219  225 

1   019  0-8 
59.  S97 
9,  975 

255  258 
31  461 

"6 

'2 

South  Caiolina 
1 

6          

7 

AM 
1 
West  Vngmia 

'      3: 

!     * 
1 

Ail 
1 
Wisconsin: 

2. - 

1       3          -     

1       7.             

!       B              ... 

10 

4,  5,  and  9 
(MilwauKee) 

All    

!8 
U 

2 

3 

4  

.     12,756 

50 

r 

64  03U 

1  770 
5SS  . 
714 

3  540,  365 

12  789 
256" 

9  109.246 

226  36b 
75,455 
91,313 

12  749.612 

239  154 
75,  45j 
31,569 

1/b 

5    

918 

1''3 

6 

1 

6 

All          , 

480 
b  556 

.      6  036 

36 

.'5 

5 

896 

36 

1   ii.S 

2.027 

42.649 

1  688 
4  690 

6  378 

4,359 

8  814 
3  532 
8.767 
1522  . 
5.  420  . 

1  464 

2  105 

3  513 
6  uOd 

46  4% 

!.  37b,  329 

165  %5 

1   921.043 

5,454,  ,38! 

291,821 
809  952 

1 

South  Dakota 
1 
2 

51 

bbb 
81' 

124 
29 

373 

41 

3  071 

2  187 

4  014 
188 
522 
521 

2  374 

13  045 

160  020 
29  943 
46,412 
10  851 

144  30? 

lb  346 

393, 134 

1'J2  414 
740  205 
3b  183 
97,690 
101  395 

444, 282 

lOe,  179 

S62  43b 
770  148 
81,595 
108,544 
245,698 

459,  628 

8 

AM              .... 

Tennessee: 
1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

2,  037,  007 

9.208 

6  395 

1,279 

229, 179 

9  208 
263,  198 

518.  466 

1,101,774 

557  473 
1,127,222 
451,707 
1   121,212 
322, 539 
693,  154 
187,231 
269.  208 
449  278 
767,340 

5.946.373 

21 
b 
3 
9 

1 

1.202 

2  113 
3,  647 

9,806 

4  1^2 
b  977 

330  . 

406  873 

1   -16  467 
93?  83C 

1,82!,  169 

641   865 

'61  339 

12  204 

317  32b  fi'ji 

2  228,048 

1  658  333 
;  697  228 

'2  20' 

16?  ?;6  133 

47 

6 

7 
8 
9 

7  and  8 

Wyomng;  At  larfe 
Guam.  Al  laige. .    . 
!  Viigin  Islands   A' 
laige 

1 

Total,  ?li   . 

'1 

1 

All 

3«r7ll3 

2,22!  876 

ri5  523  133 

4  235 

THK    JAYCEES    HALF    CENTURY    OP 
SERVICE 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or    M.\RYLAND 

IN    1  HK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  27.  1970 

Ml.  ERIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we,  here 
Ul  the  Congre.ss  of  the  United  States,  are 


pleased  to  note  that  this  year  of  1970, 
the  Jaycees  are  celebrating  their  one- 
half  century  of  dedicated  services.  It  was 
during  1920.  when  a  group  of  young  men 
under  the  inspired  leadership  of  Mr. 
Henry  Giesenbier  met  and  formed  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Junior  Association 
of  Commerce,  popularly  known  as  the 
Jaycees. 
Dedicated     to     leadership     training. 


youth  welfare,  and  community  ser\-ice, 
it  has  grown  to  include  over  300.000 
young  men  between  the  ages  of  21  and 
36.  It  has  concerned  itself  particularly 
with  community  betterment  programs. 
The  local  District  of  Columbia  chapter 
chooses,  annually,  10  outstanding  young 
men  in  government  and  operate  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Leadership  Semi- 
nar   which    brings    men    from    all    over 


the  Nation  to  Wa5hington  to  study  the 
workings  of  government. 

Chambers  of  commerce  are  found 
throughout  the  world  and  are  strongly 
entrenched  m  American  life  at  many 
levels.  It  may  be  of  interest  that  the 
first  chamber  of  commerce  was  orca- 
n;zod  m  New  York  City  in  1768  with  the 
purpose  of  cncourasin^z  commerce,  sup- 
porting industry,  adjusting  disputes  rol- 
ati\o  to  trade  and  navigation,  and  rro- 
posing  suih  laws  and  rei^ulations  as  may 
be  found  necessary  for  the  benefit  of 
trade  in  general  Tlie  national  chamber 
has  a  membership  of  over  3  million  firn-.s 
and  individuals  and  is  a  vital  factor  in 
keeping  America  the  great  Nation  It  is 

Today's  youth  are  tomorrow's  men  and 
women  who  will  inherit  the  present  and 
become  tomorrow's  leaders  in  business, 
the  professions.  Industry,  and  Govern- 
ment The  Javcees  are  a  great  factor  in 
cu:d:ng  and  Ir.spiring  the  youth  of  our 
land  to  truly  become  wortliv  citizens, 
patriotic  and  devoted  to  the  hiehest 
Ideals  of  ser\icf  May  their  .-iecond  half 
century  prove  as  successful  as  the  first 
and  I  wish  them  the  very  best  In  the 
je.irs  ahead. 


FIRST     SESSION.     91ST     CONGRFSS 
NEWSLETTER  TO  CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NrW    J.  RSIT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^m'ES 

Tuesday.  January  27.  1970 

Mr.  PATTEN  Mr  Speaker,  periodi- 
cally, I  send  a  newsletter  to  some  of  my 
constitucnt-s  in  order  to  help  tiiem  keep 
abreast  of   mv   congre  sional   activities. 

The   contents   of    mv   January.    1970, 
newsletter,  follow: 
Tax  REFOBM-RiLixr  Bi:  t.  C.p.E.^TEiT  in  Histort 

The  mc-st  cr  n-.prehen-i-. e  t»T  rpfnrm-rpliof 
prigrim  in  the  Nation  s  histciry  highlighted 
the  legislative  achievements  (t  the  first  se5- 
slon  of  the  9:st  Crngres-  It  » as  'he  mfst 
significant  accompU^hrr.ent  of  all  for  It  will 
benefit  vlrtuallv  every  taxpayer  in  the  Nation 

I  wa3  plea-^ed  to  t>c  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
tax  reform-relipf  legislation,  because  of  the 
irr.peratlve  need  f'  r  revamping  oxiT  anti- 
quated and  unfair  ?ystem  Hundreds  cf  my 
constituents  aUo  wTo'e  to  m.e  cuing  the 
imior'ance  r  f  improving  rui  inequitable  sy.s- 
tem  The  bill  pa;.sed  by  Coni^res.-  and  sltmod 
bv  President  Nixin  was  so  bmad  and  sweeping 
I  the  coaference  report  was  346  paces  long). 
It  could  not  t>e  covered  In  this  newsletter 
However,  some  of  the  provisions  will 

Increase  the  perst^nal  exemption  for  each 
d<'pondent  fr^m  "he  prespu'  $600  to  S750  over 
a  3 -year  period 

Increase  hy  1973  the  pres/rit  deducti.  n 
from  10  -  of  income,  or  II  000.  whichever  is 
lower,  to  15"  or  $2,000  (Designed  to  help 
lower  and  middle  Income  groups) 

Eliminate  5  5  million  poor  from  the  tax 
rolls. 

Tax  those  with  "tax-free"  income  exceeding 
$30  000  with  a  new  "minimum  tax  of  at 
least  10' 

Decrease  the  oil  depletion  allowance  from 
the  present  27 ' ,   ;  .  to  33 '^ 

Levy  a  4  o  tax  on  foundauon  for  the  first 
time 

Increase  Social  Security  benefits  by  15% 
across-the-board. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OTHrS   IMPORT  \NT    LFGI.iL\TinN    P^S■^ID 

.^monj;  other  lnip(.>rt.int  leijlsliitloa  .ip- 
pr.ived  by  the  House  of  Rcpreseiil.»ilves.  wen- 
( uol  ;iU  wui  i»ppro\cil  by  the  tieuatc  as  this 
newsletter  Wos  printed)  :  A  draft  lottery  that 
will  elimin.ite  some  of  the  Inequities  of  the 
present  system  .  .  extension  of  FeUcrul,  a.d 
to  elementary  and  sccond.iry  schocls  .  the 
Iiisurcd  Student  Loan  Emergency  Act  to  as- 
sist college  students  m  obt.uning  lo.ms  .  .  . 
w.i'er  pollution  control  to  att^ick  one  of  the 
Nations  most  challenging  n.iturul  resource 
prublema  extension  ot  the  iinti-poveny 

pragmm  to  provide  MCtims  of  deprUiitlou 
with  help  .ind  hope  amending  the  Cle.ui 

Air  Act  to  broaden  the  battle  against  air  pol- 
luiion  extension  of   the  MenUil   Health 

Centers  Act  In  the  fight  to  cure  the  mentally 
1. 1  by  treating  them  with  new  and  more  effec- 
tive techniques.  Instead  of  dooming  p.itlcnls 
In  custodial  Isolation  .  the  Drug  Abuse 
Education  .^ct.  which  wuuld  ecluc.ite  students 
on  the  dangers  and  effects  ot  drug  abuse  .  .  . 
a  strong  coul  mine  salety  program  to  protect 
those  who  Work  In  that  h.iz.irdous  occupation 
.  .  .  a  school  luiiLh  program  to  heip  needy 
children  get  the  nutrition  they  require  .  .  . 
electoral  college  reform  that  would  abolish 
the  present  electoral  method  and  ha\c  the 
President  and  Vice  President  elected  by  a 
direct    popular    vote  and    many    other 

pr.>gressl\e  measures 

MEOICAl.  RCst-*Rt  M   CL  T  OEFLOHEO 

There  were  also  dUappolntmenls  In  some 
of  the  House  voles,  the  keenest  being  the  one 
th.it  reduced  appropriations  In  the  critical 
area  of  medic  il  research  .\s  one  of  Uie  spon- 
sors of  the  program  to  launch  a  m.issUe  at- 
t.vck  against  heart  disease,  cancer  .aid  stroke, 
I  was  especially  disappointed  In  the  .\dmln- 
Istrations  reconunend  ition  that  U  S  funds 
be  cut  from  the  budget  on  cancer  research. 

More  than  325,000  .\mcrlc  ins  are  expected 
to  die  of  c.iuccr  this  ye.ir  ana  35  million  peo- 
ple now  living  .md  In  good  health  will  even- 
tually die  of  this  dise.u.e  .\Uhough  I  realize 
what  a  difficult  position  the  Prc-^ldent  Is  In 
due  to  moun'lng  Inflation.  I  firmly  believe 
that  medical  research  should  ha\e  been 
sp.ireJ  from  the  cuts  Nothing  Is  more  pre- 
cious than  good  health,  so  It  w.is  shocking  to 
me  that  reductions  were  requested  and  made 
m  medical  research,  which  is  mankind  s  hope 
for  both  better  health,  and  longer  ll!e 

INFLATION    A    MAJOR    DOMCSriC    PBOBLfM 

Inflation  continues  to  be  a  very  serious  do- 
me: t:c  problem,  hurting  every  person  In  the 
country  The  Increase  in  the  1369  Ci5st  ol  liv- 
ing (through  November),  was  the  highest 
since  1951  Despite  the  Administration  s  anti- 
mfiatlon  policies — lower  Federal  hpen  Un«, 
high  mitresl  rates  that  have  severely  tight- 
ened the  mjney  supply,  and  extension  of  the 
Income  surtax  Infialion  keeps  growing  at  an 
alarming  rate  As  your  Congressm.in  I  will 
continue  to  do  what  I  can  to  curb  infl.itlon 
The  Appropriations  Committee,  on  which  I 
serve  cut  the  mllllar>'  budget  by  $5  0  billion, 
and  I  want  to  assure  my  constituents  that 
I  ani  deeply  concerned  ab<iut  inflation,  and 
that  I  will  vote  to  reduce  non-essential  items 
whenever  possible 

THE     60  » — THI    VIott.NT    DtCtDC 

Tlie  60s  were  years  i>f  almost  unbelievable 
violence  and  conflict  A  popular  and  admired 
President,  John  F  Kennedy,  was  assassi- 
nated by  a  faiiali:,  depriving  Amcrlci  and 
other  free  nations  of  the  world  ot  a  leader 
with  the  promise  of  greatne.ss  Two  other 
talented  and  respected  leaders  were  al.v)  vic- 
tims Of  violence — the  Rev  Dr  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr  ,  and  US  Sen  Rotvert  P  Kennedy. 
Ironically,  all  three  leaders  were  men  who 
were  dedicated  to  peace  luid  Justice 

Wide  disturbances  took  place  In  several 
major  cities  and  not  even  oUeges  and  unl- 
versltlea  were  spared    The  war  in  Vietnam — 
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extremely  costly  in  both  manpower  and 
fondc  divided  the  Nation  with  a  bitter- 
ness that  stunned  the  world  And  another 
conflict — between  the  Arabs  and  Israelis — Is 
not  only  a  threat  to  the  Middle  E.ist.  but  to 
peace  in  the  world — a  powderkeg  that  could 
cause  tlie  explosion  of  another  world  w.ir — 
one  that  would  be  so  terrifying  and  destruc- 
tive. It  would  be  Impossible  to  believe  or 
survive. 

THE    TO  3-    THr    PEACErl'L    DKiADE-- 

However,  there  are  also  encouraging  and 
gratifying  signs  .\t  Helsinki,  the  United 
Siatcs  and  Rus.<-ia  a^treed  to  start  and  con- 
tinue full-scale  strategic  arms  limUation 
t.ilks  .  .  .  President  Nixon  announced  that 
development  wf  chemical  and  biol._.Blc;il  w.ir- 
fare  weapons  will  be  banned  by  America  . 
By  April  15,  1970.  an  estimated  115  000  Anier- 
Uau  troops  are  stliedulcd  to  be  withdr.iwn 
from  Vietnam,  with  the  ultmiato  hope  that 
only  some  Ameri.Mti  support  aJid  Ir.i.nln^ 
personnel   w:U    be   there  Dramatic   ad- 

vances are  being  made  m  science:  Phllij) 
Blaiberg  survivetl  19  months  with  anoih:  r 
person's  heart,  giving  encouragement  to 
ihous.inds  of  persons  .  .  .  The  gene  —  the 
element  that  transn\lts  man's  hereditary 
ciiiiracieristlcs  -was  isolated  ,  .  .  and  the 
greatest  sclent. fie  aclilcvcnient  m  man's  long 
struggle  for  knowledge  and  progress — land- 
ing m.m  on  the  moon  and  returning  hlni 
Ealely  to  e.irth — opened  the  most  fascmailnj 
frontier  of  all. 

The  tragedy  of  modern  man  Is  that  even 
though  he  has  accomplished  scientific  and 
technoIi.>gical  miracles,  advances  in  the  vlt  il 
field  of  "human  engineering"  have  been 
slight  Cle.irly,  the  comp.u<^ion  of  the  human 
heart  has  failed  U>  keep  abre.TSt  with  the 
brilliance  of  the  mind  In  the  areas  of 
br  )l!ierhood  and  understanding,  progress 
seems  to  be  notoriously  slow.  Yet,  despite 
our  serious  domestic  and  foreign  problems. 
the  spirit  of  man  Is  still  unconquerable 
Perhaps  that  Is  his  greatest  Justification  for 
hope. 

LIVI.SC    AND    WORKING    TOGETHER    IN    PEACE 

One  day  before  his  death  — 4  months  be- 
fore the  first  atomic  bomb  was  exploded  In 
war  — President  Pranklln  D  Roosevelt  w.irned 
America  and  the  world  that.  "Today  we  ore 
f.iced  with  the  preeminent  fact  that  If  civ- 
ilization Is  to  survive,  we  must  cultivate  the 
s<-ience  of  human  relationships — Uie  ability 
of  all  peoples,  of  all  kinds,  to  live  together 
and  work  together.  In  the  same  world,  at 
peace  "  Since  then,  his  admonition  has  t.iken 
on  much  greater  meaning,  because  of  the 
awes,  ir.e  power  of  modern  military  weapons. 

The  60s  .-vre  t>elng  called  The  Violent  Dec- 
ade—and It  wivs  f.\r  from  a  peaceful  one— 
but  let  us  all  hope  that  In  this  decade,  mm 
finally  acquires  the  wisdom  and  courage  to 
"  live   logetlier  and  work  together   .   .  , 

m  peace  "  so  that  future  historians  will  label 
the  70  s   The  Peaceful  Decade 

Man's  quest  for  peace  has  always  been  the 
most  elusive  of  all,  but  It  Is  a  goal  worth 
striving  for — his  ultimate  triumph.  So  let 
us  hope  that  all  Nations  and  their  people 
begin  that  striving  In  1970  with  renewed 
fervency,  remembering  the  exhortation  of 
the  prophet,  "Come,  now,  let  us  reason  to- 
gether," for  when  Nations  and  people  "rea- 
son together,  "  peace  not  only  prevails.  It 
endures 

WORDS    TO    REL^EMBCS    AND    THINK    ABOUT 

"I  look  forward  to  a  great  future  for  Amer- 
ica, a  future  in  which  our  country  will  match 
Its  military  strength  with  our  moral  re- 
straint. Its  wealth  with  otir  wisdom.  Its 
power  with  our  purpose  And  I  look  forward 
to  an  America  which  commands  respect 
tliroughout  the  world  not  only  for  Its 
strength,  but  for  Its  civilization  as  well," — 
Pres.  John  F    Kennedy,  10-28-63) 
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MAJORITY  OP  PUBLIC  SUPPORTS 
VOLUNTEER  ARMY 
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HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  wiscoNsii* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  27,  1970 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  of  my  colleagues  may  have 
mi.s.sed  the  results  of  a  recent  Harris 
survey  published  in  tlie  Washington  Post, 
January  26.  The  survey  reveals  that  52 
percent  of  tlie  American  public  would 
hke  to  see  our  present  draft  system  abol- 
ished and  replaced  with  a  volunteer 
Army.  I  think  it  is  particularly  interest- 
ing to  note  that  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  generation  gap  on  this  issue.  While 
54  percent  of  the  young  people  under  30 
favor  a  volunteer  Armed  Force,  51  per- 
cent of  the  31-to-49  age  group  and  50  per- 
cent of  those  over  50  also  favor  the  idea. 

In  addition,  the  argument  that  a 
Tolunteer  force  would  create  a  threat  In  a 
democracy  and  would  destroy  the  Amer- 
ican tradition  of  civilians  defending  the 
country  In  time  of  war  was  strongly  re- 
jected by  the  public. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  itudy  the  re- 
sults of  the  survey  carefully,  and  include 
It  at  tliis  point  in  my  remaiks  along  with 
a  recent  Christian  Science  Monitor  edi- 
torial which  speculates  on  the  Grates 
Commission  report: 

Putt-two  Percent  Favor  V"oLVNirEK  Army 

Plan 

(By  Louis  Harris) 

Although  three  out  of  every  four  support 
the  recent  draft  lottery  plan  Instituted  by 
the  Nixon  administration,  by  62  to  38  per 
cent  the  public  would  like  to  see  the  entire 
draft  system  scrapped  and  a  volunteer  army 
substituted  for  it. 

Easily  the  most  appealing  argument  made 
In  behalf  of  a  volunteer  army  Is  that  then 
"only  young  men  who  want  to  serve  In  the 
armed  forces  will  have  to."  This  argument 
receives  the  support  of  67  per  cent  of  the 
American  people. 

Recently,  a  cross  section  of  1,625  house- 
holds was  asked: 

"Would  you  favor  a  volunteer  army  as  a 
■ubstltute  for  the  present  draft  lottery  sys- 
tem or  would  you  favor  keeping  the  present 
draft  Fytsem?" 

VOLUNTEER  ARMY 
(In  p«rc«nt| 
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Not 
sure 
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Younger  people,  especially  those  subject  to 
the  dralt.  and  the  more  affluent  favor  the 
volinitt-er  army  idea  most.  They  most  often 
obst-rved  that  the  trouble  with  the  present 
sysicin  Is  that  It  compelled  many  young  men 
not  In  sympathy  with  the  war  effort  to  be 
subject  to  the  draft.  They  frequently  volun- 
teered that  even  the  lottery  was  an  Improve- 
ment, the  most  equitable  system  would  be  to 
make  the  armed  forces  entirely  voluntary. 
The  survey  said  to  the  cross  section: 
"Let  me  read  you  some  statements  which 
have    been   made   about    a   volunteer    army. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

For  each,  tell  me  If  you  tend  to  agree  or  dis- 
agree," 

STATEMENTS  ABOUT  VOIUNTEER  ARWY 
(In  percMitl 
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THE  POPULATION  BOMB 


Dis- 

Not 
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agree 
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Positive: 

A    volunteer    irmy    U    good 

because  only  young  men  who 

winl  to  serve  will  be  in  if 

t/ 

23 

10 

A  voluiiteer  arniy  would  make  it 

easier  tor  the  United  Stales 

to  fight  a  war  such  as  Viet- 

nam, and  that  Is  good 

42 

40 

18 

Negative: 

A  volunteerarmy  would  destroy 

the   American   tradition    ol 

civilians      defending      the 

country  in  time  ot  war 
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M 

15 

A  kolunteei  army  would  create 

a  professional  irihtary  force 

that  would  be  a  real  tlireat  in 

a  democracy 

Jl 

b'j 

21 

Clearly,  the  appeal  of  a  volunteer  army 
Is  that  It  satisfies  those  who  dislike  military 
service  as  well  as  those  who  would  like  to 
see  a  professional  army.  Today,  both  groups 
make  up  a  majority  of  the  American  public. 

Toward   a   Volunteer    Afmy 

The  United  States  Is  inching  toward  re- 
liance on  an  all-volunteer  professional  army. 
When  the  Vietnam  war  with  Us  heavy  man- 
power demands  Is  finished,  there  is  no  com- 
pelling reason  why  the  American  armed 
forces,  which  are  now  more  enlisted  than 
drafted  except  In  low  echelons,  should  not  be 
entirely  volunteer. 

A  presidential  commission  headed  by  for- 
mer Defense  Secretary  Thomas  Gates  has 
concluded  that  the  armed  forces  can  and 
should  be  all-volunteer.  It  estimates  the  ad- 
ditional cost — due  mainly  to  making  army 
pay  more  attractive — would  run  from  $2  to 
(4  billion  extra  per  year.  Earlier  estimates 
had  put  the  additional  expense  at  from  $7 
to  $17  bllUon;  total  costs  may  need  further 
scrutiny. 

There  are,  of  course,  arguments  against 
the  volunteer  concept:  That  it  would  pro- 
duce a  professional  force,  militaristic  in  con- 
cept, unleavened  by  an  annual  Influx  of  ordi- 
nary civilians.  That  the  concept  of  universal 
service,  with  everyone  summoned  to  the  de- 
fense of  his  country,  would  be  gone.  And 
that  a  volunteer  army,  attracting  the  under- 
privileged by  reason  of  Its  pay  scales  and 
equality  of  treatment,  would  be  composed 
largely  of  blacks. 

There  are  answers  to  these  objections.  The 
presidential  commission  finds  In  its  surveys 
(their  procedure  not  yet  disclosed)  that  the 
volunteer  army  would  not  attract  more 
blacks  than  are  now  in  the  armed  foiyes. 
The  •"civilian"  leavening  Is  held  by  some  ex- 
perts to  be  overrated;  the  Navy  and  Air 
Force  are  almost  entirely  volunteer  and 
they  don't  suggest  a  "German  general  staff  ' 
mentality. 

And  as  for  the  concept  of  universal  ob- 
ligation to  one's  country,  this  could  still  be 
maintained  by  a  new  kind  of  draft  for  non- 
military  service — every  young  American 
summoned,  except  for  valid  excuse,  to  one  or 
two  year's  service  In  such  activities  as  con- 
servation, slum  clearance,  child  care,  educa- 
tion— areas  where  needs  are  great  and  or- 
ganizations  are  short  staffed. 

President  Nixon  endorsed  the  all-voUinteer 
force  In  his  election  campaign.  Now  If  a 
presidential  commission  which  Includes  Ne- 
groes, NATO  commanders,  members  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  business  community  gives 
the  proposal  its  full  endorsement,  the  con- 
cept will  be  moved  closer  to  enactment,  once 
the  Vietnam  drain  is  ended.  And  one  more 
step  will  have  been  taken  which  should  help 
cool  the  college  campuses — and.  incidentally, 
ease  the  tensions  between  Mr  Nixnn  and 
American  vouth. 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  27,  1970 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past 
year,  tlie  House  Republican  Task  Force 
on  Earth  Resoiuces  and  Population,  of 
wliich  I  am  chairman,  has  been  study- 
ing the  effects  of  population  grovrth. 
Through  our  research,  we  have  become 
aware  of  the  impending  International 
population  crisis,  and  the  serious  domes- 
tic implications  of  continuing  popula- 
tion growth.  This  research  led  to  tlie  for- 
mation of  oui'  report  on  family  plan- 
ning that  was  released  on  December  22, 
1969. 

Recently,  a  series  of  four  articles  by 
Mr.  Kemper  Diehl  appeared  in  the  San 
Antonio  Evening  News  concerning  the 
population  problem.  These  excellent  ar- 
ticles clearly  and  cogently  explain  the 
facets  of  this  problem,  and  I  include 
them  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues : 

(From  the  San  Antonio  Evening  News- 
Dec.  27.  1969) 
S.\N  Antonio  Future  Thre.^tened 
(By  Kemper  Diehl) 

In  1968  Mrs.  S.,  a  black  housewife  In  the 
Lincoln  Courts  area,  had  her  10th  child.  Mrs. 
S.  was  41,  the  wife  of  a  ♦60-a-week  Janitor. 
She  had  never  heard  about  family  planning 
or  birth  control — much  less  papulation  con- 
trol. 

In  June.  1969,  a  young  black  social  worker 
of  Planned  Psu-enthood  of  San  Antonio  met 
Mrs.  S.  during  a  house-to-house  canvass  of 
the  neighborhood.  Now  Mrs.  S.  Is  on  "The 
Pill".  She  definitely  does  not  want  any  more 
children  and  the  odds  are  good  that  she 
won't  have  them. 

Instead  of  having  a  baby  this  winter  she 
is  earning  $30  a  week,  thus  raising  the  fam- 
ily income  50  per  cent. 

Planned  Parenthood  reached  Mrs  S 
through  a  special  Poverty  War  program  bnt 
it  was  too  late  to  spare  her  family  from  the 
cycle  of  want. 

Grim  statistics  disclose  that  the  odds  nre 
nearly  50-50  that  a  family  with  six  or  more 
children  will  fall  into  the  grip  of  povertv 
The  S.  family  is  one  which,  not  rurprisingly, 
is  f.ir  from  the  bright  side  of  tlie  pover-y 
line. 

Demographers — those  students  of  popul  .- 
tion  trends — .^re  interested  in  more  than  the 
poverty  of  the  S.  family.  They  know  that  had 
Mrs.  S.  had  a  choice  she  probably  would  have 
limited  her  l.imily  to  three  children — the 
number  viewed  as  ideal  by  the  typical  urban 
Negro  woman. 

Mrs.  S.  will  hardly  be  missed  at  the  R  B. 
Green  Hospital,  however.  Through  11 
niont.h£  of  1969,  physicians  there  delivered 
3.327  b.ibies  .ind  the  Green  may  well  eclipse 
the  record  of  3.645  Infants  delivered  In  1962 

But  it  will  be  a  new  record  filled  vki'h 
heartaches  and  feelings  of  guilt. 

Reporting  on  a  study  of  new  mothers  at 
the  Green,  Dr.  Joseph  Seitchik,  chairman 
of  obstetrics  of  the  University  of  Texas 
Medical  School,  reveals  that  18  per  cent  are 
identified  as  "unmarried."  And  he  exclaims: 

"Tlie  v.ist  majority  of  otir  i>atients  are  hav- 
ing   pregnancies    they   did   not   want." 

A  tellt.ile  record  of  pregnancies  which  have 
been  cut  short  suggests  the  pervasiveness 
of  a  problem  which  San  Antonlans  have  long 
been  reluct.int  to  confront. 

Seitchik  reports  bluntly  that  physldans 
at  the  Green  each  month  complete  10  to  12 
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nbortlons    "clearly    identified    .la    being    in- 
duced " 

rtie  medical  school  physicians,  of  course. 
are   dealing   primarily   wiUi   the   poor 

But  at  wh.it  might  be  coii^udered  Uie  op- 
posite end  of  the  scale  of  wealth  and  sophls- 
tic.ition  the  University  of  Tesi.i  S-udeut 
He.iith  Service  in  Austin  report.^  it  u  seeing 
an  ■  al.irmlng  n'-unber  '  of  students  whj  have 
experienced  ".i  poor  abortion  " 

Here  In  the  world's  most  affluent  and  edu- 
cated nation  during  the  secund  decade 
of  The  Plir  which  was  supposed  to  eman- 
cipate women  in  the  enlightened  age  of 
the  New  Morality  clearly  soraethiiig  is 
going  wrung 

Statistical  rep-TtA  from  Uie  city,  state  and 
nation  have  begun  to  form  a  di.siurblng  pat- 
tern 

The  rate  of  illegitimate  births  tn  the 
United  States,  in  Texas  and  In  Bexar  Coun- 
ty has  more  than  doubled  m  the  p>«st  15 
years  In  1968  no  less  than  9  4  per  cent  of 
h-.e  births  in  Bexar  County  were  llleglti- 
nijte  ar  nearly  one  of  every  10  And  the 
sharp  rise  h.is  been  experienced  within  every 
segment  of  the  population 

Last  year  304  youngsters  left,  Junior  high 
school  or  seniur  high  sch'Xil  In  the  San  An- 
tonio Independent  School  District  for  reasons 
of  Illegitimate  pregnancy  or  youthful  mar- 
riage 

In  1967  a  total  of  671  illegitimate  babies 
were  born  to  girls  under  the  age  of  21  In 
Bexar  County  Of  these  eight  were  born  to 
children  13  years  of  age  or  younger  There 
were  17  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  who 
were  only  14  years  old  When  one  U-year-old 
girl  gave  birth  to  an  lUegitiina'e  child  it 
marked  her  ninth  pregnaticy 

During  the  past  decade  there  has  been  a  re- 
surgence of  venereal  disesise  m  San  Antonio 
and  figures  for  gonorrhea  and  s\philis  are 
appallingly  high 

Alter  bottomlng-out  for  four  years,  the 
number  of  births  recorded  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Health  District  is  rising  by  C  percent  this 
year— as  the  cohort  of  girls  born  during  the 
great  postwar  population  surge  reaches  Its 
decade  of  maximum  fertility 

Yet  a  nationwide  survey  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  has  disclosed  that  — 
as  of  1968 — 5  3  million  medically  Indigent 
women  were  in  need  of  family  planning  serv- 
ices and  that  86  per  cent  or  about  4  6  mil- 
lion were  not  being  served  Within  this  pic- 
ture. Bexar  County  ranked  seventh  In  the 
US  m  the  number  of  indigent  women  not 
recei'.lng  service — 28  081  out  of  32  430  who 
were  In  need  of  family  planning  assistance 

And  perhaps  saddest  of  all  experts  in  the 
Office  of  Population  Research  at  Princeton 
University  have  calculated  that  roughly  be- 
tween 750.000  and  a  million  births  in  the  V  S 
each  year  are  unwanted  — and  that  this 
•  unwanted  fertility"  accounts  for  between 
35  and  45  per  cent  of  the  recent  natural 
increase  ■  In  population 

Some  of  the  personal  di'-asters  viewed  by 
doctors  in  emergency  roonru  can  be  traced 
to  the  effects  of  a  time  of  revolutionary 
change — to  the  new  hedonism,  the  crumbling 
of  traditional  controls 

But  the  tide  they  sense  moit  clearly  Is  the 
first  wave  of  what  has  been  aptly  termed 
'The  Population  Bomb  the  great  world- 
wide surge  In  human  numbers  which  threat- 
ens to  engulf  civilization  as  we  know  It  — 
and  which  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  much- 
discussed  Environmental  Crwla  '  in  the 
United  States. 

What  has  triggered  this  population  bomb 
after  centuries  of  underpopulatlon  in  some 
parts  of  the  worW 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
points  out  that  It  took  all  of  history  up  to 
the  year  1830  for  the  world  to  reach  a  popu- 
lation of  one  btUlon 

Then  as  public  sanitation  spread  and  sci- 
entific medicine  developed,  the  world  reached 
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Its  second  billion  In  only  an  additional  100 
years  -in  1930 

With  rapid  medical  advances- Including 
the  widespread  use  of  antibiotics  and  new 
malaria  control  programs  — the  third  billion 
was  reached  m  a  space  of  only  M  years  — 
I960 

And  at  present  rates  of  growth  the  fourth 
billion  will  have  taken  only  15  years  when 
It  Is  reached  In  1975 

Today,  in  1969.  the  worlds  population  Is 
about  3  5  billion  If  present  fertility  ratei 
cannot  be  reduced,  the  worlds  popula- 
tion will  double  to  over  7  billion  b>  Ihe  year 
2000  -and  at  the  end  of  the  century  a 
I-bltllon  leap  to  7  million  will  take  only  five 
years 

It  li  thu  prospect  which  has  ciused  Dr 
Philip  Handler,  president  of  the  National 
Acadetnv  of  Sciences,  to  say 

The  greatest  threat  to  tlie  human  race  is 
mans  o*n  pr^xrreation  Hunger,  pollution, 
crime  overlarge  dirtv  cities — even  the  seeth- 
ing unrest  that  loads  to  international  conflict 
and  war — all  derive  from  the  unbridled 
growth  of  human  populations  As  we  look 

toward  the  end  of  this  century.  «e  get  clo,^r 
to  the  time  when  the  total  fo<xl  supply  be- 
comes limiting  If  we  do  not  provide  more 
food    »e  face  worldwide  famine  ' 

The  impact  of  high  birth  rates  combined 
with  lowered  death  rates  cun  be  deva-stallng 
on  the  less-develi'ped  countries,  eipeclally 
when  the  ra*e  of  population  grov^th  ap- 
proaches the  ra'e  of  growth  to  the  economy 

Much  of  the  increased  population  In  such 
countries  consists  of  dependent  children 
Their  lopheavy  numbers  unbalance  the 
economic  system  with  growing  demands  fur 
schools  and  health  care,  while  they  are  un- 
able to  contribute  to  the  gross  national 
product 

It  IS  estimated  that  In  ^ome  countries  with 
a  swift  population  growth,  fully  mo-thlrds  of 
U  S  aid  .i  consumed  simply  In  keeping  up 
with  needs  of  these  atlditlonal  human  beings 

As  the  Queen  said  to  Alice  It  takes  all 
the  running  you  can  do  to  keep  In  the  same 
place  If  you  want  to  get  somev^here  else,  you 
must  run  at  least  twice  as  fast  as  that   ' 

The  Impact  of  the  population  explosion  on 
the  United  States  is  different  in  degree  and 
much  more  complicated  and  it  also  poses 
critical  problems 

Recently  Dr  Roger  O  Egeberg.  assistant 
secretary  for  health  and  scientirtc  affairs,  told 
the  Republican  task  Force  on  Earth  Re- 
sources and  Population  headed  by  U  S  Rep 
Oeorge  Bush  of  Houston,  that  if  he  viere 
■  starting  from  scratch  he  would  have  to  list 
population  as  the  most  important  health 
problem  of  today 

In  a  thoughtful  message  to  Congress  In 
July  President  Nixon  assessed  the  US  situa- 
tion He  noted  that  the  nation  gained  Its  first 
100  million  people  over  a  period  of  three  cen- 
turies of  growth  ending  In  1917  The  second 
100  million  took  only  50  years     to  1967 

The  third  100  million,  he  related,  will  be 
added  In  roughly  a  30-year  period  ending  in 
the  year  2000 

The  President  suggested  that  many  of  the 
nation  5  present  social  problems  have  re- 
sulted from  the  difficulty  of  absorbing  100 
million  people  into  the  mainstream  of  society 
in  50  years,  and  he  turned  to  the  growth  of 
the  next  30  years  with  the  warning 

We  can  be  sure  that  society  will  not  be 
ready  for  this  growth  unless  It  begins  plan- 
ning immediately 

The  President  listed  questions  that  have 
been  haunting  demographers  Where  will  the 
next  100  million  Americans  live?  How  will  we 
house  them""  How  will  we  educate  and  em- 
ploy such  a  large  number  of  people^  Many  of 
our  Institutions  are  already  under  tremen- 
dous strain,  he  warned,  adding.  ■Will  they  be 
swamped  by  a  growing  Hood  of  pe<^>ple  in  the 
next  30  years''  ' 

Brought  to  a  local  level,  the  30-year  growth 
problem  may  come  in  sh.\rper  focus 
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In  Washington  a  subcommittee  on  urban 
gr  ivith  of  the  House  Banking  Committee  ha. 
already  begun  grappling  with  some  of  the 
problems  that  lie  ahead 

In  hearings  last  summer  Dr  Jerome  P 
Pickard  director  of  the  program  ana'.ysU 
and  evaluation  staff  of  the  Department  ol 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  outlined 
a  prob.ible  population  distribution  ba-ed  on 
a  projection  of  a  population  of  304  niillion 
In  the  conterminous  United  States  In  the 
year  2000  (this  Is  the  flr-st  48  slates  and 
Disrrirt  of  Columbia) 

He  made  these  projections  regarding  the 
lar.;e  urban  regions  of  Texas 

Hou-.ton-Galveston  A  year  2(X)0  popula- 
tion of  44  million-  up  Irom  2  1  million  In 
11*70 

Nirth  Central  Texas  (Dallas-Fort  Worth)  : 
A  year  2000  population  of  4  2  million — up 
from  22  million  In  1970 

San  Antonio  A  year  2000  [Kipulatlon  of 
1  7  million  — up  from  900.000  In   1970. 

One  hope  of  demographers  Is  that  a  healthy 
percentage  of  the  new  population  can  be 
centered  m  "new  communities  ' 

Pickard  expressed  belief  that  30  per  cent 
of  t^ie  new  growth  could  go  to  such  towns 
and  he  pinpointed  12  for  Texas  alone  He 
unveiled  this  possible  model"  : 

Tho  new  towns  of  100.000  and  four  of 
75  OjO  tn  the  central  Gulf  Coast  area  (Hous- 
ton 1 

Two  towns  of  150000  and  two  of  100.000 
In   the  North  Central   lexas  area 

One  li;)wn  of  100  000  and  one  of  75.000  In 
the  South  Central  Texas  (San  Antonlo-Aus- 
tin )  region. 

The  problems  of  health,  housing,  schooling. 
transportation,  water  supply,  utility  serv- 
ices and  rewarding  employment  — facing 
San  .Antionio  and  the  other  urban  complexes 
ol  Texas  are  truly  staggering 

And  President  Nixon  In  his  message  to 
Congress  also  asked  what  lo  many  Americana 
Is  the  most  crucial  question  of  all : 

"What  of  our  natural  resources  and  the 
quality  of  our  environment?  ' 

This  Is  the  issue  — 'The  Environmental 
Crisis  "  or  the  "Ecological  Crisis" — that  many 
close  observers  believe  Is  already  replacing 
the  war  in  Vietnam  as  the  major  Issue  of 
concerns  for  college  students 

Typical  of  the  new  students  movement 
was  a  University  of  Colorado  geology  major 
who  told  the  New  YotVl  Times  recently:  "I 
tli.nk  environment  Is  a  bigger  Issue  than  the 
war.  and  I  think  f)eople  are  beginning  to 
sense  its  urgency   ' 

An  ecology  student  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  told  the  Times  PolluUon  and 
over  population  are  like  a  web  and  pollut.ou 
is  just  the  sympton 

Observers  <>f  the  mounting  campus  con- 
cern wnth  environment  feel  that  the  recent 
demonstration  at  the  University  of  Texas  over 
the  removal  of  oak  trees  W  make  way  for 
expansion  of  the  UT  stadium  was  an  example 
of  this  reaction  against  the  pressure  of  an 
exploding  student  body 

At  the  Austin  campus  there  are  at  least 
six  environmental  groups  with  Interests 
ranging  from  water  poUuUon  to  conservation 
law- 
It's  a  movement  that  cuts  across  partv 
lines  and  differing  life  styles  And  the  stu- 
dents of  the  conservation  movement  are  m 
accord  with  the  thinking  of  some  of  the 
highest  officials  of  government,  both  In  the 
administration  and  In  Congress 

Dr  Lee  DuBrldge.  science  advisor  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  recently  spoke  on  public  policy 
aspects  of  'environmental  movement"  to  the 
American  Chemical  Society 

Noting  that  the  earth  has  provided  "a  very 
unusual  environment"  which  bas  made  pos- 
sible human  life,  he  added  that  "It  now 
seems  probable  that  It  Is  the  only  planet 
In  the  solar  system  which  can  support  life  ' 
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DuBrldRe  warned  that  the  number  of  living 
tlilnjjs  haii  multiplied  so  rapidly  that  "it 
M-oms  as  though  life  iu>elf  Is  destined  to  de- 
N|)oil  or  rencJor  uuuMibU-  the  very  things  In 
the  iiiviruiuucnt  that  have  made  life 
possible." 

He  llitn  dtrlnreU: 

"Clearly,  the  hum  iii  bfUip  Is  the  one  form 
I  I  lite  that  Is  making  the  greatest  inroads  oa 
iho  environment.  In  t!ie  inrtu.stnal  society 
w.hKh  man  has  built  he  u^e.s  the  natural  re- 
sources ol  liu-  earth  at  a  colossal  rate,  and 
to  ,1  l.aKf  extent  converi.s  ihr.-e  resources  to 
iiiui-able  forni.s.  thus  prixtucmp  vast  quan- 
11' lis  of  Wiulc  miiterial.s  .... 

"In  reteiit  jears  the  people  of  America 
hiive  become  keenly  find  somewhat  belatedly 
Hware  of  the  Inroads  which  our  kind  ol  living 
makes  upon  our  environment 

•  As  we  bre-atlie  poUutid  air.  as  we  ob.serve 
and  vise  p.  lluied  water  ii-i  wc  observe  colossal 
mountains  of  Junk  and  wfuslc.  and  as  we  see 
the  rill  I. d  di.sappearance  ol  open  spaces  and 
recreational  are  .us.  we  have  realized  that  the 
€nirih'.s  euvlronmeiitai  re.suurces  are  limited, 
and  tluit  further  deterioration  of  the  envi- 
ronment must  be  brought  to  a  halt." 

A.S  Dr  DuBndtje  sugge.sls.  the  population 
problem  Is  not  centered  with  the  poor  alone. 
And  Dr  Jean  Mayer,  the  noted  Harvard  nu- 
tritionist who  Is  a  speciiU  iidvisor  to  the 
president,  ha^  ob.served  tliat  as  disposable 
lncon.es  liKrea.se.  people  consume  more,  and 
take  up  more  space.  He  added: 

"With  increiislng  income  people  .slop  drink- 
ing water  as  much.  As  a  result  we  spread  48 
billion  (rust  prixjf)  cans  and  20  million 
(nondegradable)  bottles  over  our  landscape 
every  year. 

"We  produce  800  million  pounds  of  trash  a 
day.  a  great  deal  of  which  ends  up  In  our 
fields,  or  park.s,  and  our  forests.  .  .  .  Nine 
nollUon  cars,  trucks  and  blucs  are  abandoned 
every  year.  .  .  ." 

Tlie  monumental  Job  facing  those  attempt- 
ing pollution  control  during  the  next  30  years 
can  be  measured  on  the  local  level  by  a 
Bingle  pertinent  forecast:  TTie  Sun  Antonio 
River  Authority  last  week  revealed  that  the 
flow  of  sewage  etllucnt  from  metropolitan 
San  Antonio  which  wa.s  at  about  65,000  acre 
feet  per  year  In  1960  has  rLsen  to  90,000  acre 
feet  per  year  at  present. 

It  will  leap  to  about  210,000  acre  feet  per 
year  In  the  year  2000. 

Perhaps  the  most  .sobering  statistic  of  all 
was  hammered  home  by  Dr.  Paul  R.  Ehrlich, 
the  Stanford  University  professor  who  coined 
the  phrase  'Population  Bomb",  when  he  ap- 
peared before  the  Bush  Committee. 

Dr.  Ehrllch  explained  that  the  government 
must  realize  that  all  of  our  environmental 
problems  are  directly  related  to  population 
growth  and  urged  that  the  C  S.  authorities 
clearly  "retote  tlie  national  situation  to  the 
world  sltuiuUon  "  His  w-arn!ng: 

That  In  tHe  year  2000,  th*  United  States 
will  constituting  per  cent  of  the  world's  pop- 
ulation, but  wiH  be  iislng  at  least  one-half 
of  the  world's  un^l»«wable  resources! 

Another  eloquent  crusader,  Dr.  Durward  L. 
Allen,  Purdue  University  Anthropologist, 
warned  In  the  August  publication  of  the 
Population  Reference  Bureau  that  "Ameri- 
cans would  do  well  to  reconsider  their  na- 
tional obsession  with  growth." 

In  this  he  was  anticipating  the  dasb  of 
cold  water  tossed  at  the  San  Antonio  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  Monday  night  at  It  annual 
meeting  by  none  other  than  Jenkln  Lloyd 
Jones,  the  Tulsa  editor  who  la  president  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

As  the  local  Chamber  officials  celebrated 
the  city's  booming  growth,  Jones,  In  his  own 
words,  "toted  In  a  coflSn." 

"To  make  San  Antonio  bigger  In  the  next 
decade  is  going  to  be  a  cinch,"  he  warned. 
"The  crunch  will  be  to  keep  thU  city 
human." 
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And  Jones  went  on  to  warn  of  the  aliena- 
tion that  Infects  many  elements  of  a  society 
grown  too  big.  "When  man  grows  to  where 
he  la  overwhelmed  by  his  o'wn  kind,  he  be- 
comes callous  of  his  own  kind,"  he  said. 

Warning  against  the  "more-the-merrier" 
synadrome,  Jones  asserted:  "Man  is  drown- 
ing In  hl.s  own  prolUeratlon." 

Can  man  meet  the  problems  of  prolifera- 
tion and  mass  urbanization?  In  his  article, 
AUeu  takes  a  gloomy  view. 

He  cites  .scholarly  studies  which  explore  the 
geomeirlcal  Increase  in  the  complexity  of 
individual  relation.ships  that  results  at.  more 
numbers  are  added.  And  he  sums  up: 

"It  seems  evident  that  concentrations  of 
people  and,  more  generally,  the  growth  of 
uaiions,  produce  great  complexity  that  ex- 
pands in  geometric  proportion  In  the  build- 
up of  population  density." 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  uninitiated 
might  think  that  a  doubling  of  world  (or 
local)  population  by  the  year  2000  would 
simply  mean  a  doubling  of  the  problcm.s  of 
government  and  society. 

But  this,  he  argues,  would  "iall  far  short 
of  reality." 

And  he  quotes  a  presidential  commls.sioa 
on  recreation  as  reporting: 

"No  major  urban  center  In  the  world  has 
jet  demonstrated  satisfactory  ways  to  ac- 
commodate growth.  In  many  areas,  expand- 
ing population  Is  outrunning  the  readily 
available  supply  of  food,  water,  and  other 
basic  resources  and  threatens  to  aggravate 
beyond  solution  the  staggering  problems  of 
the  new  urban  society." 

Too  few  political  leaders,  mourns  Allen. 
have  yet  beard  "the  tramp  of  approaching 
millions." 

Actually,  the  "tramp"  Is  now  being  heard 
by  many.  One  of  them  Is  Bush  who  spoke 
for  a  large  group  of  congressional  leaders 
recently  in  reporting  on  his  task  force  hear- 
ings: 

"The  fact  that  at  present  growth  rates 
we  can  expect  another  100  million  people  In 
the  next  30  years  Is  certainly  a  shocker  .  .  . 

"In  22  hearings,  we  have  learned  that  the 
deterioration  of  our  physical  environment  as 
well  as  our  social  environment  Is  a  result  of 
this  fantastic  rate  of  population  growth. 

"No  one  can  yet  honestly  say  how  many 
people  this  earth  of  ours  can  accommodate. 
However,  we  do  know  that  our  Inability  to 
manage  up  to  now  bas  been  our  lack  In  un- 
derstanding the  significance  of  the  popula- 
tion growth  rate  and  the  distribution  of  the 
population. 

"We  do  need  to  act  intelligently.  We  do 
need  to  rally  public  awareness  so  that  gov- 
ernment controls  can  be  avoided." 

Bush  bas  also  warned:  "What  we  need  in 
the  next  decade  Is  some  new  thinking  about 
our  prevailing  attitudes  toward  marriage  and 
children.  How  we  address  ourselves  to  this 
problem  Is  going  to  take  an  honest  national 
debate.  ...  I  am  confident  that  once  the  acts 
are  well  understood,  the  young  people  of 
the  world,  particularly  here  In  America,  will 
voluntarily  contain  the  size  of  their  fam- 
Ulcs  . . ." 

As  yet  there  has  been  little  discussion  of 
what  lies  beyond  the  year  2000 — when  at 
present  growth  rates  population  will  dotible 
In  shorter  and  shorter  periods  of  time.  But 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has 
summed  up  the  issue  briefly : 

"Either  the  birth  rate  of  the  world  must 
come  down  or  the  death  rate  must  go  back 
up." 

[Prom  the  San  Antonio  Evening  News.  Dec. 

28,  1969) 

iLi-EcrriMACY  IN  A  Sex-Sattth.^ted  World 

(By  Kemper   Dlebl) 
These  were  the  observations  last  week  of 
two  distinguished  physicians  who  have  been 
viewing   from   sharply   contrasting    vant.age 
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pjiiiLs  an  alarming  rise  in  the  number  of 
Illegitimate  babies  being  born  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  first  was  Dr.  Joseph  Seltchlk,  chair- 
n-.an  of  the  Department  of  Obstetrics  of  the 
Ciaversity  of  Texas  Medical  Scliool  in  S.iu 
tan  .Antonio,  and  he  was  speaking  of  tecn- 
lige  mothers  from  poverty  areas  whose  llle- 
jutimaie  babies  ^^re  delivered  at  the  R  B 
Ciretn  Hospital. 

The  second  w.>s  Dr.  Paul  Trickett,  director 
of  the  Student  Health  Center  of  the  Uni- 
ver -ity  of  Texas  at  Austin,  and  he  was  speak- 
Jni;  of  typical  middle  cla^s  coeds  who  visit 
tae  ccn-.er  and  find  that  Uiey  arc  pretnan;, 
though  unmarried. 

The  statisiics  Which  spell  out  soaring  II- 
icgmmacy  rates  in  the  county,  state  and 
i;  ition  can  only  be  described  as  appalling. 
Here  is  the  picture  In  brief: 

In  the  United  Slates  the  Ulegulmacy  ra'.e 
per  1  000  live  births  rose  from  39.9  in  1950  to 
52.7  in  1960  and  to  90.3  In  1967. 

Durm^;  tlie  same  17-year  span  the  lUegii- 
in-.icy  rate  for  white  infants  rote  from  17  5 
per  1.000  live  births  in  1950  to  48.7  In  1967 
The  rate  for  black  Infanls  rose  from  180.4  :u 
li>50  to  293.8  in  1967. 

In  Tex.is  the  iIlef!Ulm.'icy  r,uc  rose  from 
2'.' 6  ptr  1.000  live  births  in  1940  to  35.2  in 
j'JjO  and  to  52.2  in  1960.  By  1968  it  had 
s  .ared  to  87.9  per  1,000  live  births  Between 
11)40  and  1968  the  rate  for  white  babies  rose 
irom  16  2  to  48.7.  For  black  infanla  the  Jump 
V,  ;v  l;om  124  6  to  296  0. 

In  S.m  Antonio  the  1956  rate  was  45  1  per 
I  000  births.  By  1968  it  had  Jumped  to  94.0 
i:i  Bexar  County.  Within  the  county  last 
year  one  of  every  13  babies  of  Spanlsh-speak- 
i:ig  mothers  was  illegitimate.  Nearly  one  of 
every  10  babies  of  the  "other  white"  cate- 
gory was  illegitimate  and  nearly  one  ol  every 
lour  black  babies  was  Illegitimate. 

By  1967  there  were  approximately  4.5  mil- 
lion children  under  the  age  of  18  In  the  US 
who  were  illegitimate  and  the  national  cost, 
of  1.1  million  illegitimate  children  on  Aid  for 
Dependent  Children  rolls  was  $48,730,000  a 
ye.ir. 

A  1967  survey  disclosed  that  41  per  cent  oi 
the  mothers  of  1,298  Illegitimate  babies  bcrn 
in  Sau  Antonio  that  year  were  teen-agerb. 

It  is  clear  that  the  growing  problem  of  un- 
wed mothers  cuts  across  every  stratum  (.f 
modern  society.  Perhaps  most  significant  is 
the  effect  of  what  has  been  called  "the  sex- 
ual revolution"  on  the  nation's  campu.ses 

Despite  the  fact  that  knowledge  and  u.-e 
of  'The  Pill  " — the  most  convenient  contra- 
ceptive In  human  history — has  been  common 
for  at  least  a  decade,  an  increasing  number 
of  highly  Intelligent  and  educated  young 
women  are  having  babies  out  of  wedlock. 

Dr.  Trickett,  a  calm  and  perceptive  obf^te- 
trician,  has  spent  10  years  in  college  health 
work,  Including  assignments  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  and  Tulane  University.  He 
Is  well  aware  of  the  threat  of  unwanted 
pregnancy  to  the  13,743  coeds  on  the  Austin 
campus. 

"This  situation  has  affected  all  colleges 
and  universities,"  he  observed  recently,  "and 
we  are  aware  of  a  good  number  of  pregnan- 
cies because  we're  tuned  In  to  it." 

He  paused  and  then  reported : 

"We  diagnose  approximately  one  unni..r- 
ried  pregnancy  per  day." 

Trickett  pointed  out  that  unmarried  preg- 
nancy has  been  a  long-standing  problem  on 
college  campuses,  but  added  soberly: 

"It's  difficult  to  understand  the  Increase 
when  birth  control  pills  are  readily  avail- 
able and  there  are  other  methods  available." 

The  campus  health  chief  then  imderlined 
two  problems  of  an  increasingly  serious 
nature: 

The  health  center  Is  seeing  "a  marked  In- 
crease of  venereal  disease"  and  "if  other  col- 
leges say  they  are  not,  they  Just  arent  look- 
ing for  It."  The  rise  In  'VD  can  only  be  seen 
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«s  a  by-proUi>et  of  incre.ised  sexual  activity 
aiJfl  promiscuity. 

The  health  center  is  sceliis?  a  ".{Oi^d  num- 
ber'    of    coeds    who   are   coming    h.ick    frum 
experiences  wiih   illegal  abortions  to     see  If 
ihc)    are  all  right   ' 
Ur    Tricket:   reported 

■  We  see  an  3l:>rmuig  niim'>er  who  have 
hfld  a  poor  Abortiun  imd  .ire  in(ec:ed  If 
t:\er  come  in  here  and  hi\e  been  poorlv 
.'bcTtfd     that  s   a   medical   problen;  ' 

Where  do  coeds  obtain  the  ever-increailnj 
Jsnmher  of  abortions  which  are  iustgested  by 
\    T-  n!^  indices'"  TrlcVcetr   reported 

"There's  a  nurse  m  San  Antonio  who  d'sei 
a  pretty  lousy  job  and  sfane  go  to  Ntex- 

ico  They  go  all  over  " 

Trickett  made  it  clear  that  the  cotlette 
phyjici.ins  have  no  speclflc  idea  where  coeds 
hjve  obtained  abortiotw.  bu:  only  see  the 
results 

The  Student  Health  Center  hxs  no  written 
policy  on  "The  PlU'  or  other  birth  control 
methods  Students  who  h.^ve  prescriptions 
may  obtain  pills  at  the  center  pharmacy 

"I  don't  believe  I  should  dictate  to  our 
phvsiclans  •■  Trickett  related  '  I'm  certain 
some  physicians  do  prescribe  pills  for  un- 
married coeds  when  they  feel  tliey  are  on  a 
collision  course  " 

At  the  same  nme  Trickett  Is  equally  cer- 
tain that  other  phvsiclans  at  the  center  do 
not  believe  In  The  Pill'  on  medical  or  re- 
ligious grounds  and  do  not  prescribe  the 
contraceptive 

What  hapjjens  when  a  coed  Is  found  to  be 
pregnant,    though    uumirried  ' 

We  try  to  coimfcl  the  young  l.idles  and 
see  If  there  is  a  good  solution.'  Trickett 
reported 

The  young  women  receue  not  only  medi- 
cal counselini?  but  also  llie  assistance  of 
psychiatric  social  workers     j 

"We  will,  If  they  want  ul  to.  get  hold  nf 
their  parents  "  the  physician  related 
adding; 

•  Manv  times  though  the  kids  don't  real- 
ize It  —  their  parents  are  their  best  friends 
But  we  don  t  seem  to  get  this  acro&s  to  the 
kids  " 

A*  the  same  time  Trickett  has  found  dis- 
turbing Instances  which  suggest  the  role 
played  by  the  '  generation  gap"  in  some  un- 
married pregnancies 

All  too  often  he  reported,  the  first  reac- 
tion of  a  girl  m  her  pre^inancy  Is  to  exclulm 
"Oh  how  this  will  disappoint  mom  and  dad '  ' 
And  a  disturbingly  familiar  parental  reac- 
tion Is  What  will  this  do  to  my  reputation""  " 
Trickett  obser\ed  'It  kind  of  gives  you 
Insight  into  the  ditflculties  these  kids  ha\e 
with  their  parents  " 

The  rise  in  the  Incidence  of  pre-marital 
sex  activity  among  college  youngsters  Is  a 
trend  that  reaches  far  beyond  a  single  cam- 
pus It  Is  a  national  or  e-.  en  international 
de^elopment 

Results  of  a  poll  undertaken  by  Social 
Critic  Vance  Packard  which  were  announced 
last  year  disclosed  that  college  m.iles  are 
currently  only  slightly  more  sexu.il'.y  experi- 
enced than  those  interUewed  by  the  Klnsey 
group  In  the   1940s 

However,  the  survey  found  that  43  per 
cent  of  the  21-year-old  coeds  in  the  sample 
were  sexvially  experienced  as  contrasted  to 
only  27  per  cent  during  the  Kinsey  era — a  60 
per  cent    Increase 

While  these  results  supported  the  conten- 
tions of  those  who  say  the  level  of  sexual 
activity  is  rising  on  campuses  Packard 
pointed  out  that  they  did  not  show  activity 
to  be  as  rampant  as  claimed  by  some 
observers 

The  study  disclosed  that  girls  In  univer- 
sities in  Norway  Germany  and  Ensjland  were 
all  more  experienced  than  their  U  S  counter- 
parts with,  surprisingly  the  most  permissive 
a'titudes  reported  In  England 

Writing  of  the  rising  incidence  of  sexual 
ar-tivl»y   among   young   people   and   its  often 
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traffic  consequences  Dr  Mary  Calderone.  a 
specialist  In  public  he.ilth,  has  observed 

"The  dlfflculty  Is  of  our  own  making  In 
the  last  15  years  we  have  lifted  all  forms  of 
discipline  and  control  and  substituted 
nothing  for  them 

"We  have  given  our  children  kpvs  to  cars, 
and  money  they  can  use  to  go  to  motels 
Meanwhile  mother  and  father  are  o(T  work- 
ing or  golfing  or  playing  bridite  Few  are  the 
rules  abi.iut  anything    including  sex" 

Other  authorities  have  warned  aiiainst  the 
crude  and  all-pervading  eroticism  with  which 
the  voung  are  assaulted  by  various  media  of 
communication 

Dr  Trickett  noted  that  mnn;  of  the  grand- 
mothers of  today  s  oieds  were  married  by  the 
time  they  were  the  iige  of  the  c  'liege  stu- 
dents of  1969  He  obser\e<l 

"We're  asking  these  healthv  females  to 
wait  becHU.se  we  need  them  iii  college  or 

in  gr.idinte  school  Weve  given  to  wait  or 
take  n  chance  But  they  are  normal  healthy 
individuals  with  normal  drives  " 

Changes  In  the  moral  climate  of  society  are 
also  having  considerable  eflec' 

"The  old  ethic  was  that  sex  Is  sio  good  that 
It  should  be  waited  for  and  experienced  la 
the  proper  context   '  he  observed 

This  ethic  however,  hns  been  unU;»rmliied 
by  the  "buy-now.  pa>-l.itcr  credit  card  so- 
ciety.'" he  explained 

The  influence  of  the  new  hedonistic  phil- 
osophy being  promoted  in  many  quarters 
has  increased  the  iinp.i'-t  of  ever-present 
sexual  stimuli  in  modern  advertising 

Young    people      Dr     Trickett    warned,    are 
""getting  all  mixed  up  between  sex  and   love 
and    some    ot    them    are    missing    the 
part  th.it  love  pl,(>  •>  in  this  ' 
He  worried 
I    icei    were    ^ring    to   have   a    binch    of 
sewial  neurotics  if  we  re  not  careful 

Pondering  the  rising  trend  of  illegltimacv 
among  young  women  in  the  San  Antonio 
po-.erty  areas,  Dr  Seltchik  explained  re- 
cently 

"There  is  a  biological  phenomenon  that 
people  have  to  understand  — it  Is  that  both 
boys  and  girls  are  coming  into  physical  sex- 
ual maturity  far  earlier  '" 

Seltchik  reported  that  the  girl  of  today 
reaches  physical  matiirltv  two  years  ear- 
lier than  dlti  the  girl  of  40  >ears  ago  A  typical 
young  lady  now  matures  at  12 

The  16-year-old  girl  of  1969  is  as  physically 
mature  as  was  her  grandmother  when  she 
was  18    land  probably  married  i 

.At  the  same  time  Seitchlk  conunved,  the 
extended  education  system  of  1969  deliv;. 
the  time  when  a  boy  comes  to  grips  with 
getting  a  Job  "  He  asserted 

We  have  social  and  educational  maturity 
later  and  physical  maturity  earlier  and  we  re 
not  facing  up  to  this   ' 

Putting  It  another  way,  Seltchik  argued 
that  40  years  ago  a  girl  faced  only  atHJut  a 
four-vear  gap  between  menstruation  and 
marriage,  while  t'Xlay  that  gap  olien  has  t>een 
extended  to   10  \ears  or  more 

Noting  the  heavv  incidence  of  illegitimacy 
among  babies  born  to  teen-agers,  Dr  Seltchik 
exclaimed 

■  It  isn  t  at   all   planned    They  re   ignorant 
and    even     if    they    hjid    information 
I  about   birth   control)    and   wanted   ro   plan, 
they  can  t  get  services 

'  Because  you  nave  to  have  parental  con- 
sent I  can  i  even  do  pelvic  examinations  in 
this  state  except  m  m\  emergency  And  I  can't 
prescrit)e   drugs 

Dr  C  E  Olbbs  of  the  University  of  Texas 
Medical  School  his  been  in  clo.se  touch  with 
the  problems  of  unwed  mothers  who  are 
patients  of  the  Green 

He  is  conducting  a  scientific  survey  ot 
mothers  of  new  babies  at  the  hospital 

Though  the  survey  will  not  be  completed 
until  next  spring,  early  results  Indicate  that 
18  per  cent  of  the  mothers  of  infants  born 
at   the  Green   are   unmarried 
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Oibhs  has  alreadv  noted  some  unhappy 
pat'ern^    emerging    In    the    study 

For  example.  It  appears  that  a  number  of 
the  unwed  mothf-rs  avoided  pre-naal  cure 
.services  l>ecau.<e  they  were  ludliig  their 
preen  incy 

Most  physicians  con-iilcr  ndequ  ite  pre- 
natal care  Ui  be  five  or  more  visits,  with  the 
first  Visit  In  the  first  half  of  the  pregnancy 

"One  of  the  really  coetly  features  of  the 
Ulegitim.icy  problem  Is  the  dropout."  Gibbo 
related  recentlv  "  Bv  and  lari^e  when  a  girl's 
pregnancy  becomes  known  she  Is  asked  to 
leave  school  '" 

All  too  many  do  not  return 
Records  of  the  San  Antonio  Independen' 
.School  District  indicate  that  last  year  64 
girls  dropped  out  of  school  because  of  prep- 
iiaiKV.  while  another  240  students  (both 
hoys  and  girls i  dropped  out  because  of  earlv 
marriage 

Emphasizing  a  need  fcr  girls  to  continue 
their  education.  Glbt)s  counseled: 

"It  has  been  shown  that  if  such  girls  have 
go<xl  educational  care  .ind  good  medical  care. 
they  can  have  a  bright  future  But  without 
support,  a  girl  who  is  pregnatit  and  doesn't 
marry  ha*  a  high  rate  of  repetition 

One  alternative  for  an  unwed  mother  Is 
to  sc"k  the  help  of  a  "home  such  as  the 
Methodi-t  Missi.m  Home  ot  Texas  on  Whitby 
Road  or  the  Salivation  Army  Home  and 
Hosplt,il 

.At  the  Methodist  home,  supported  by  the 
Methodist  Conferc-nccs  of  Tex.is  and  New 
Mexico  girls  generally  stay  from  Uiree  to 
four  months  Their  babies  are  delivered  at 
Southwest  Texas  Methodist  Hospital 

Most  give  their  bibles  up  for  adi  prion,  but 
a  few  chocse  to  take  them  home  Tlie  infantas 
remain  m  the  Methixlist  Hospital  nursery 
until  the  day  thfv  are  placed  for  adoption 
or  until  the  girl  takes  her  baby  home  Last 
vear  Ml  girls  c.inie  to  the  h'lme  and  only  U- 
kept  their  babies 

■  Our  most  frequent  age  of  mothers  Is  be- 
tween 15  and  19  reported  Dr  Spencer  L- 
Stockweil  administrator,  recentlv  "But  we 
have  had  them  a^  young  as  9  and  as  old 
as  40  " 

Of  the  nine-year-old    he  exclaimed 
"Can  you  imagine''  She  had  her  10th  birtli- 
day  before  she  delivered    That  was  Just  tliree 
years  ago."" 

Most  of  the  girls  at  the  Methodist  Home 
are  from  middle  cliuvs  families  and  Stock- 
well's  analysis  of  their  problems  Is  similar 
to  those  of  Dr  Trickett  and  other  authorities 
There  Is  the  mixid  of  permissiveness 
throughout  society  and  other  influences  and 
pressures  are  also  at  work 

"We  re  asking  kids  to  postpone  giving  vent 
to  their  .sex  urges  for  a  longer  period  than 
ever  before  he  derlared  "But  were  not 
getting  them  prepared  for  resp-onsible 
marriaye  ' 

He  continued 

"The  pressures  they  are  under  today  are 
almost  unbelievable  There's  the  overempha- 
sis on  .sexuality  of  a  brash  type  and  they  are 
led  to  belie, e  th.it  It  Is  unhealthy  not  to  ex- 
press oneself  sexually  as  soon  as  possible  - 
that  s  tommyrot  "" 

Declaring  there  Is  a  "large  amount  of 
downright  Ignorance  on  the  part  of  young- 
sters as  t-)  their  sexuality  '  he  argued  that 
parents,  schools  and  churches  are  falling 
down  In  meeting  the  need  to  talk  to  young- 
sters frankly  and  help  them  understand 
basic  values 

Statistical  studies  a.s.slgn  from  41  to  44  i>er 
cen'  of  Illegitimate  births  to  teen-age 
mothers  and  their  plight  has  caused  some  of 
those  close  to  the  jKiverty  scene  to  call  f  'r 
legalization   of  abortion   on   a  broad   basis 

In  43  states  abortion  Is  permitted  only 
If  the  preunancy  threatens  the  mother  s 
life  Th.e  other  seven  st,ites  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  somewhat  more  per- 
missive In  1967  and  1968  five  states  adopted 
liberalized  laws. 
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In  a  frank  statement  to  the  Republican 
Ta'k  Force  on  Earth  Resources  and  Popula- 
tion. US  Rep  Shirley  Chlsholm,  the  New 
York  Demi  crat  who  was  the  first  black 
wrmaii  elected  to  Congress,  proposed  out- 
rr.'ht  ■repeal"  of  alK^rtlnn  laws 

Speaklnvt  of  the  situation  In  one  state, 
^\ip  declared  ■ 

"Nearly  half  <  f  lho>e  seekinp  abortions  are 
unmarried  girls  Unless  these  {tlrls  have  the 
$600  or  $700  It  takes  to  get  a  therapeutic 
abortion  and  nrc  wlUlr.'T  to  swear  to  two 
piychlatrl.sts  that  they  are  going  to  Jump 
off  a  ledye,  the  only  solution  is  to  have  the 
child 

"Society's  attitude  seems  fc.  be  "You've  h."\d 
your  pleasure,  now  pay  the  price  "  What  Is 
more  Immoral,  grantlnc  an  abortion  or  forc- 
ing a  young  girl  some  of  them  iis  young  as 
14  and  15— to  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
nn  adult  while  she  Is  still  a  child? 

"Wliat  are  we  doing  to  the  mother?  What 
are  we  doinc  to  the  child? 

""IX  a  white  girl  gives  up  her  child  for 
adoption  there  l.s  a  pretty  cood  chance 
that  the  child  will  be  adopted  This  Is  not 
the  case  for  black  and  other  minority 
group  children  They  spend  their  lives  in 
orphanages  and  foster  homes. 

"This  is  rne  of  the  pr.me  reasons  why 
so  many  black  girls  keep  their   babies   .   .   . 

"Is  it  more  humane  for  these  children  to 
grow  up  unwanted  and  unloved?  " 

Hitting  at  another  aspect  of  the  problem, 
she  testified: 

■  By  forclii'^  a  young  girl  to  have  an  un- 
wanted child  w"e  are  assigning  her  to  society's 
trash  heap  Young,  confvised.  usually  with- 
out skills  or  training,  she  will  be  cut  off  from 
avenues  of  opportunity.  Widows  and  divorcees 
have  a  rough  time  In  the  marriage  market. 
Unwed  mothers  have  It  even  rougher, 

"By  punishing  her  to  have  the  baby,  have 
we  solved  any  problems?  I  think  not — I  think 
we  have  created  some  "' 

In  Texas  no  public  official  and  few  others 
who  grapple  with  the  problem  of  Illegitimacy 
have  so  far  Indulged  In  such  frank  talk. 

At  the  University  of  Texas^Dr,  Trickett 
made  the  position  of  the  Student  Health 
Center  clear: 

""We  don't  do  abortions  and  we  don"t 
recommend  them,'" 

But  those  charged  with  the  health  of 
students  are  not  brushing  the  problem  of 
Illegitimacy  aside. 

"We"re  doing  some  informal  health  ed- 
ucation on  the  campus."  said  TYlckett.  "and 
we"ve  had  some  gratlflylng  results." 

Physicians  and  counselors  of  the  health 
service  have  given  a  series  of  lectures  to 
students  and  have  reached  around  4.000  coeds 
In  class  and  groups  usually  ranging  from 
60  to  250. 

■"I  gave  a  talk  to  some  750  kids  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  on  birth  control."'  reported 
Trickett  with  satisfaction. 

The  lack  of  knowledge  about  ways  to 
control  the  size  of  families  and  the  avenues 
open  to  those  who  seek  help  Is  not  confined 
to  youngsters. 

Studies  at  the  Green  have  shown  that 
up  to  80  per  cent  of  all  mothers  of  babies 
being  delivered  there  are  Interested  in  finding 
some  way  of  limiting  their  families. 

In  view  of  well-established  links  between 
family  size  and  Incidence  of  poverty,  the 
provision  of  birth  control  services  for 
women  in  poverty  areas  has  become  a  major 
weapon  In  the  War  on  Poverty. 

[From  the  San  Antonio  Evening  News,  Dec. 

29,  19691 

Population  Bomb 

(By  Kemper  Dlehl) 

A   Christmas   tree   blinked   merrily  In  the 

background  In  the  waiting  room  of  a  Planned 

Parenthood    CUnlc    deep    in    San    Antonio's 

•poverty  area"  one  day  last  week  as  a  tired- 
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looking  woman  discussed  her  haunting  fears 
with  a  social  work  aide. 

The  Interview  was  taking  place  at  the 
Wesley  Community  Center  No.  2  at  1406 
Fitch  St.  and  the  woman's  fears  concerned 
the  possibility  Bhe  might  have  another 
baby — or  another  miscarriage. 

At  36  she  had  already  borne  eight  living 
children  and  had  suffered  four  miscarriages. 

Some  two  hours  later  she  left  the  clinic 
after  having  received  a  thorough  physical 
examination.  She  had  gained  a  month's  sup- 
ply of  ""The  Pill"'  and  a  sense  of  relief  that 
she  needn't  have  any  more  children. 

On  that  same  afternoon,  the  physician  at- 
tending the  Planned  Parentliood  clinic  at 
Wesley  center  saw  10  other  women,  includ- 
ing four  other  new  patients. 

At  23  years  of  age  one  other  newcomer  al- 
ready had  a  houseful  of  children — six. 

Even  If  these  two  new  patients  with  large 
families  never  have  another  child,  their 
chances  of  rearing  their  families  outside  of 
the  poverty  cycle  are  not  bright. 

Careful  nationwide  studies  have  disclosed 
that  42.1  per  cent  of  families  with  six  or 
more  children  fall  into  the  poverty  cate- 
gory— and  the  figures  include  such  large, 
but  wealthy  families  as  the  Kennedys. 

A  better  economic  chance  crui  be  expected 
by  another  of  last  week"s  clinic  visitors.  She 
was  a  32-year-old  housewife  who  was  com- 
ing In  for  an  annual  physical  examination 
after  participating  In  the  family  planning 
program  for  12  months. 

She  has  had  four  children  and  probably 
won't  have  any  more. 

The  Planned  Parenthood  Center  at  Wesley 
is  currently  reaching  some  633  active  pa- 
tients and  Is  a  link  in  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful anti-poverty  programs  yet  Initiated 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  OEO  entered 
the  area  of  family  planning  with  consider- 
able trepidation  with  a  small  $8,000  grant  to 
Corpus  Chrlstl  in  1964. 

Gary  D.  Londou,  until  recently  the  direc- 
tor of  health  services  in  OEO's  Community 
Action  Program,  recently  recalled: 

'"Many  people  in  the  federal  government 
were  worried  about  possible  repercussions. 
The  only  thing  that  happened,  however,  was 
that  the  local  family  planning  program  was 
swamped  with  eager  applicants  for  service. 

"OEO  had  to  double  its  grant  within  the 
first  year  in  an  attempt  to  keep  up  with 
that  demand,  and  we  found  that  this  was 
one  of  OEO's  most  popular  programs  among 
the  poor." 

A  top  OEO  research  official,  Joseph  A.  Ker- 
shaw, has  reported : 

"We  looked  into  the  family  planning  with 
some  care  and  were  amazed  to  discover  that 
here  is  probably  the  single  most  cost-effec- 
tive antlpoverty  measure." 

As  public  opinion  moved  Into  support  of 
family  planning,  Congress  emphasized  Its 
priority  by  designating  it  as  a  '"national  em- 
phasis" program. 

Detailed  studies  on  the  link  between  fam- 
ily size  and  poverty  In  San  Antonio  are  not 
easily  available  but  there  are  strong  indica- 
tions that  the  national  trend  holds  good 
here.  Samples: 

In  several  of  the  hard-core  poverty  tracts 
of  the  Model  Cities  area  ongoing  birth  rates 
appear  to  be  running  above  40  per  1,000  pop- 
ulation— a  figure  comparable  to  parts  of  Asia 
and  Latin  America  where  poverty  is  endemic. 

A  recent  study  of  families  within  the  Model 
Cities  area  delved  Into  their  money  problems. 
More  than  60  per  cent  of  heads  of  households 
of  more  than  six  persons  reported  they 
couldn't  make  ends  meet.  A  majority  of 
those  with  smaller  households  reported  they 
could  break  even  and  in  many  cases  have 
money  left  for  small  luxuries  or  savings. 

Studies  of  the  poor  have  given  clear  an- 
swers to  the  popularity  of  the  family 
planning  program. 
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Arthur  A.  Campbell  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Child  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment and  a  former  chief  of  birth  statistics 
of  the  U.S.  Ptiblic  Health  Service,  has 
summed  up  these  findings  this  way: 

""It  is  evident  that  most  Americans,  re- 
g.ordlcss  of  color  or  socio-economic  status, 
share  a  common  preference  for  an  average 
of  three  children. 

"The  major  exceptions  are  Catholic  wives 
(who  want  an  average  of  four  children i, 
better  educated  non-white  wives  (who  tend 
to  want  fewer  than  three  children)  and  a 
Email  group  of  non-white  wives  living  on 
farms  in  the  South  (who  want  between  four 
and  live  children),"' 

However.  Campbell  has  found  that  the 
difference  be"..ween  actual  fertility  of  the  poor 
and  near  poor  and  the  fertility  of  the  ncn-  ^ 
poor  l.s  striking.  There  are  55  more  births 
per  year  per  1,000  women  (between  the  ages 
of  15  and  44 »  among  the  poorer  group  than 
among  the  non-poor. 

Such  "excess  fertility"  or  ""unwanted  fpr- 
tllity"  has  had  a  major  impact  on  populatu  n 
growth  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  upon 
poverty  problems. 

A  close  student  of  unwanted  fertility  is  Dr 
Charles  F,  Westoff  of  the  Princeton  Univer- 
sity Office  of  Population  Research, 

He  recently  reported  these  findings  after  a 
detailed  review  of  data  In  a  1965  national  fer- 
tility study: 

17  per  cent  of  births  to  the  non-poor  were 
unwanted,  while  26  per  cent  of  births  among 
the  near-poor  were  unwanted  and  42  per  cent 
of  births  among  the  poor  were  unwanted 

For  the  six  years  from  1960  through  1965 
there  were  between  4  7  million  and  5  9  mil- 
lion unwanted  births  in  all  socio-econrmic 
groups. 

Of  these  the  poor  and  near-poor  had  be- 
tween 2,2  and  2,7  million  unwanted  births, 
while  the  non-poor  had  between  2  5  and  3  2 
million  unwanted  births. 

For  the  nine  years  from  1960  through  1068. 
It  was  estimated  that  between  35  and  45  per 
cent  of  the  natural  population  Increase  In  the 
US,  could  be  attributed  to  unwanted  fertil- 
ity. 

At  the  Robert  B.  Green  Hospital  which  is 
the  prime  vehicle  for  delivering  hospital  care 
to  mothers  from  the  San  Antonio  pioverty 
area,  Dr,  Joseph  Seltchik,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Obstetrics  of  the  University 
of  Texas  Medical  School  in  San  Antonio,  re- 
ported recently: 

"The  vast  majority  of  our  patients  are  hav- 
ing pregnancies  they  did  not  want." 

Seltchik  noted  that  family  planning  Infor- 
mation Is  currently  being  provided  mothers 
of  new  babies  at  the  Green  through  a  co- 
operative program  with  Planned  Parenthood. 
He  commented: 

"When  our  survey  shows  80  per  cent  of  our 
patients  express  an  Interest  In  planning  I  say 
the  question  is,  "Are  we  going  to  fulfill  a 
patient  need?'  " 

The  need  is  demonstrably  large. 

A  comprehensive  study  done  for  OEO  in 
1968  disclosed  that  approximately  5,4  million 
"medically  indigent"  women  in  the  United 
States  were  in  need  of  subsidized  family 
planning  services. 

Of  these,  773,000  were  reported  to  be  pa- 
tients of  public  or  private  sector  health  agen- 
cies which  offered  family  planning.  In  short. 
85  per  cent  were  not  receiving  help. 

The  OEO  study  was  carried  to  a  community 
level  and  found  that  there  were  32.430  in- 
digent women  between  the  ages  of  15  and  44 
in  the  San  Antonio  area  who  needed  family 
planning  assistance.  Of  these,  4,349  were  re- 
ceiving service. 

The  San  Antonio  area  ranked  seventh  In 
the  United  States  in  the  number  of  women 
not  receiving  planning  help — ahead  of  such 
major  urban  areas  as  Dallas.  St.  Louis,  New 
Orleans,  Baltimore,  Milwaukee  and  Pitts- 
burgh. 
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The  3*n  Antonio  area  'femlity  rate."  based 
on  birUts  per  1  000  wjinen  In  the  15  44  ye-ir 
a^e  bracket,  was  101  In  IJeo  ds  opposed  to  a 
uuiiaaAl  average  of  91 

Also  disclosed  by  tbe  study  was  the  fact 
t'.iat  il  per  cent  of  births  lu  the  San  An- 
t^alo  area  in  Ij6t3  were  af.h  ur  h.^'her" 
b.rthi  as  ijppi*<?a  -.o  a  national  tgu.-e  ur  15 
j>  T  cca: 

Seitchllc  has  stressed  the  link  between 
p>  verty,  lar^e  fan\i!les,  failure  to  obuiii  suf- 
Uvienl  pre-nata.  ^ire  and  Inf  »nt  morlalliy 
This  was  drair.itued  by  a:i  OtO  finding 
that,  between  1901  and  13C5  there  wivj  an 
•  excess  ■  of  770  infant  dea  hi  In  the  San  An- 
tonio area  This  represents  the  difleri-nce 
between  the  actual  number  of  dea.hs  dur- 
ing the  period  and  the  number  which  could 
have  been  expected  If  an  achievable  death 
ra"-e  of  17  8  per  1000  live  births  hid  been 
attained 

In  Its  total  of  excels"  Infant  deaths,  the 
S.m  Antonio  area  rauied  i»en'\-hrs,t  In  the 
nation 

Deoplle  the  i;ener.il'y  wide  acceptance  of 
f.imily  plannin.;  by  po\erty  are  i  couples. 
th-:'re  have  been  c  •riipla'.nts  by  blatk  mili- 
tants—  and  m  some  cases  "Chicane  '  mili- 
tants— that  the  pr  .^ram  amounts  to  ■geno- 
ci'le"  of  an  ethnic  cr  r.i?iii  mincnty 

London  has  a:i.-»ered  t.ia;  tie  actual  OEO 
family  planning  progran.s  have  shown  "this 
charge  to  be  utterly  wrhout  foundation  " 
EmphasUlns;  the  voluntary  nature  of  the 
involvement  of  the  poor  In  family  planning 
and  Its  support  ammg  them    he  reported 

"When  a  sma;i  extremist  group  tried  to 
shut  down  the  OEO  fam.ly  pla.-n  ns;  centers 
In  Pitt5bur?hs  blacic  neighborhoods,  black 
community  mothers  led  the  successful  bat- 
tle for  their  retentlLh  " 

Last  month  U  S  Rep  Shirley  Chlsholm.  a 
black  wonaan  whJ  u  th-^  Democratic  crn- 
gresswoman  from  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
t;h;tto  In  Bro.VK:-.  n  testified  franklv  regard- 
ing the  "ger.oclde "  theorv  before  a  Republl- 
ciin  T.isk  F  irce  on  Earth  Res.-iiirces  and  Pop- 
ulation headed  by  Houst.ms  Rep  George 
Bush. 

She  decLired 

"One  hears  'alic  abo-it  'genocide'  from 
blacic  militants  I  think  the  principal  things 
in  op)eratlon  here  are  the  feeling  of  blacks 
that  they  want  to  control  their  lives  and  of 
the  blixck  man's  pride  and  ev'o  Mo't  of 
those  who  ralie  th"  gonr^clde  l=sue  are  black 
m:>n  not  black  women  " 

Mrs  ChL^holm  went  on  to  point  cfnt  that 
"a  sun.flcantly  hlt;hfr  percen'age  of  non- 
whltea  prefer  a  family  of  two  children  or 
less  as  opposed  to  the  white  d°s!re  f;T  three 
children  This  I  think  relates  to  an  aware- 
n<^s  c.t  the  connection  between  poverty  and 
the  number  of  children  one  can  afford  to 
support  " 

Why  aren't  more  w^inien  In  poverty  areas 
belntt  reached  by  the  San  .fr.tonlo  pro.;ram? 
An  ongoing  survey  by  Dr  r  E  Olbbs  of 
the  University  of  Tox.xs  Medical  School 
amon^  mothers  of  babies  at  the  Green  Hos- 
pital Indicates  that  the  prime  obstacles  are 
Ignorance  of  the  poscilblllty  of  family  plan- 
ning 2nd  dlSculty  of  rerichlng  family  plan- 
ning clinics. 

Working  uj  overcome  su-h  problems  Is  the 
Planned  PareathocKl  Center  of  San  Ant.jnlo 
which  has  operated  Its  own  program  for  31 
ycr;  an!  which  now  operates  an  additional 
12  OEO  funded  clinics  plus  tlie  Information 
center  .vt  the  Green 

The  program  his  come  a  long  way  In  a  rela- 
tively brief  time  In  San  Antonio  Mrs  Sarah 
Prero,  director  of  Planned  ParenthoMl  here, 
recently  recalled 

"When  we  st.arted  the  poverty  program  In 
19G7  we  had  823  patients  funded  by  OEO  As 
of  now  we  have  7.71*  pat.ents  In  the  poverty 
areas. 

"In  this  past  year  It  really  has  been  snow- 
ballm:;  We  have  been  ge'ting  an  average  In- 
crease of  250  patients  monthly   In  fact,  that's 
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one  of  the  problems  facing  Pl,%nned  Parent- 
hood throughout  the  country  It  Is  now  snow- 
balling so  fast  that  we  can  t  keep  up  with 
It   In  terms  of  funds  " 

The  local  program  ha.s  been  receiving  »I42  - 
588  per  year  from  OEO  and  is  now  seeking  an 
a.l1itioi\il  $.3;).9<i5  lor  the  final  four  moiuUa 
of  the  current  program  year  as  well  a.s  an 
add.tlonal  $78,390  for  tne  next  program  year. 

It  Is  hoped  that  five  new  poverty  area 
cl.nics  can  be  added  to  the  existing   12 

la  addition  the  center  is  seeking  a  small- 
er ?rant  trom  the  Department  of  Heal'h,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  to  lund  a  loUow-up  pro- 
gr.im  lor  moUiers  ol  lulant-s  boru  al  the 
Green  and  for  a  n\oblle  unit  to  olier  j>ervlces 
to  migrants 

There  is  a.  jtre  it  need  for  aJditlonjI  clinics, 
Mrs   Prero  re  1 '.ted,  pointing  out: 

'  It  IS  very  ditficult  to  get  a  p.'jtient  to  take 
two  or  three  bu-.es  In  order  to  get  a  supply  of 
pl'ls." 

P.aniied  Parenthood,  she  emphusued.  lo<  ks 
upon  Its  Jol)  as  •  rirst  one  of  education  —  to  let 
people  knoA-  what  planning  Is  uud  that  it  is 
available  at  a  low  cost  or  nothing  at  all   ' 

She  stressed  once  a?ain  the  ta.t  that  under 
tlie  OEO  and  Planned  Parenthood  programs 
'there  Is  no  coercion,  and  she  underlined 
the  lact  that  the  concern  of  PI  uitit-U  Parent- 
hood is  not  limited  to  the  poor  Mrs  Prero 
declared 

'  We  are  Just  as  concerned  with  the  number 
of  children  affluent  people  have  The  ovcr- 
pipula'ion  problem  Is  also  related  to  afflu- 
ence " 

Thck.e  In  higher  Income  brackets,  she  polnt- 
ei  out,  are  likely  to  coivsume  more  produc's 
t.  at  lead  to  pollution  and  waste 

But  Mrs  Prero  cmphislzed  that  progress  in 
meeting  the  goals  of  f.imlly  planning  Is  slow- 
Since  the  OEO  study  of  the  number  of  women 
In  need  of  help  In  the  San  Antunio  area,  the 
gieat  wave  of  postwar  babies  has  begun  to 
move  into  the  most  fertile  chUd-bearlng 
years 

lu  addition,  local  Planned  Parenthood  ofn- 
ci.ils  believe  the  original  OEO  estimates  were 
c  ri  ervative 

We  feel."  said  Mrs    Prero.  'that  there  are 
many   women  who  don't   fall  strictly   wlthm 
,  tive  poverty  level,   but  who  still  can't  a.lord 
to  go  to  a  private  physician  for  family  plan- 
ning help  " 

Mrs  Prero  has  set  the  target  population  for 
subsidized  family  pluinlng  locally  at  40.000 
women  and  reports  that  we  are  currently 
reac'-ilng  about  10.000— that  Includes  those  at 
the  OEO  cUnlcs  and  those  visiting  our  down- 
town clinic  which  is  not  included  m  the 
p5\erty  programs  " 

(From    the   S.an   Antonio   Evening   News. 
Dec    30.   19691 

PoPUL,\TION    BOUB 

I  By  Kemper  Dlehl  i 

During  the  next  30  years  the  population  of 
the  world  will  double  leaping  from  a  present 
3  5  billion  to  7  billion  at  the  turn  of  the 
-,  century:  the  papulation  of  the  United  States 
will  rise  from  200  million  to  300  million  by 
the  year  2000 

Unless  this  growth  rate  moderates  world 
p  ipulatlon  will  multiply  ever  more  swiftly  — 
reaching  14  billion  by  2015 

Tliese  geometrical  surges  In  numbers  will 
load  Inhuman  strains  on  government,  soci- 
ety and  our  total  environment. 

Already  problems  of  overcrowding,  strife 
and  pollution  have  raised  storm  signals  Huw 
is  the  United  States  moving  to  meet  this 
unprecedented  chall»nge'> 

A  part  of  the  an.;w?r  came  this  week  from 
US  Rep  George  Bush  of  Houston  who  has 
become  one  of  the  handful  of  Congressional 
experts  on  the  threat  posed  by  the  "popula- 
tion explosion  ■• 

Back  in  Texas  for  the  holiday  recess,  he 
appraised  the  progress  that  an  alliance  of 
concerned  Republicans  and  Democrats,  con- 
servatives and  liber, iLs  ha.s  made  In  recent 
months. 
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"We're  beglnnlncj  to  get  the  problem  In 
focus.  "  he  .said  'For  a  change,  people  have 
slopped  whispering  about  It  ' 

Open  discussion  about  the  population 
problem  has  been  traditionally  shunned  In 
the  politlc.il  world  The  solutum  to  the 
threat  of  what  has  been  called  "Tiie  Popu- 
lati-^n  Bomb  '  Is.  of  cotirse.  the  stabilization 
of  population  growth  at  a  manageable  cr 
even  '  zero  "  level  This  clearly  calls  for  fam- 
ily planning  on  a  broad  scale  and  most  pol- 
iticians have  feared  to  talk  about  birth  c.  n- 
trol. 

However.  1969  proved  to  be  a  yc.ir  In  which 
nieriibers  of  the  academic  community,  medi- 
cal authorities  and  public  officials  began  ti 
speak  out  with  blunt  frankness  about  such 
subjects  as  "unwanted  pregnancies,"  the 
links  between  poverty  and  l:irge  families,  and 
the  direct  connection  between  population 
growth  and  the  deterioration  of  the  envi- 
ronment. 

Congressional  interest  In  the  growing  prob- 
lem has  centered  around  such  leaders  as 
Bush  Rep  Robert  Taft.  Rep  Ogden  Reltt 
and  Sen  Cllfl  Hansen  on  the  Republican  side 
and  Sen  Joseph  Tjdlngs  and  Reps  Shirley 
Chlsholm.  Jim  Schcuer  and  Mo  Udall  on  the 
Dein''.cralic  side 

.\ppralsing  the  changing  tide  of  public 
opinion    Bush  declared 

'  When  I  go  to  the  universities  I  find  stu- 
dents are  vitally  Interested  Older  politicians 
Fftv  we  cant  talk  about  It.  but  the  whole 
Idea  of  population  control,  family  planning 
and  ;he  unwrtnled  child  Is  very  much  'au 
CQurant  ' 

"People  are  darned  Intere  ted  and  want  to 
do  s.ime:hint;  about  It   " 

The  growinij  momentum  for  papulation 
study  was  underlined  dr.imatlcally  on  July 
18  when  President  Nixon  sent  a  landmark 
me , sage  to  Congress  on  population  and 
f.imlly  planning" 

In  his  message  the  president  establLjlicd 
this  national  goal: 

"The  provision  of  adequate  family  plan- 
ning services  within  the  next  five  years  to 
all  those  who  want  them  but  cannot  afford 
them  " 

A  Republican  task  force  headed  by  Bush 
rep-jrted  last  week  that  only  700  000  women 
out  of  5  3  million  who  need  subsidized  fam- 
ily plannin.T  a&sia'.ance  are  now  receiving 
effective  help 

The  president  also  propo.sed  the  creation 
of  a  Commission  on  Population  Growth  and 
the  .\merlcan  Future  to  Inquire  Into  the 
patterns  which  may  emerge  from  the  ex- 
pe:'ed  swift  lncrea.se  In  US    population 

And  he  urged  lncrea.sed  research  Into  blrtli 
C">ntril  methods  and  the  effects  of  popula- 
tion growth  on  our  environment. 

A  eminent  authority.  Director  Joe  Stycos 
of  Cornell  University's  Population  Program, 
has  asserted  that  major  social  changes  pa.ss 
through  four  stages:  "No  Talk-No  Do;  Talk- 
No  Do.  Talk-Do.  and  No  Talk-Do" 

It  has  been  atrecd  by  those  close  to  the 
population  problem  that  the  United  States 
Is  at  the  close  of  Stage  II  and  nearlng  Stage 
III 

Recent  months  have  developed  increasing 
public  debate  as  the  Bush  committee  held 
23  public  hearings  and  Sen.  Joseph  Tydlngs 
(D-Md  )  developed  outspwken  testimony  for 
his  bill  to  create  a  National  Center  for  Popu- 
latl  n  and  Family  Planning  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
(Bush  ha.s  Introduced  a  companion  bill  In 
the  House  i 

Typical  of  the  new  "Talk"  sta:^e  was  a 
s'atement  by  Bush  as  he  and  members  of 
his  task  force  Introduced  a  bill  requiring 
the  federal  government  to  use  space  age 
systems  techniques  to  solve  problems  of  en- 
vironmental pollution,  natural  resource  de- 
velopment and  population.  He  declared: 

"The  federal  government  can  no  longer 
blind  Itself  to  the  reality  that  our  crucial 
problems  of  environment,  resources  and  pop- 
ulation are  closely  related  and  therefore  re- 
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quire  concerted,  coordinated  and  systematic 
approaches  to  their  solution  .  .  .  Any  attempt 
to  deal  with  our  resources  and  environment 
a-s  well  as  problems  of  crime,  urban  blight, 
transportation,  education,  unemployment, 
and  all  others,  without  dealing  with  the 
piipulatlon   factor,   Is  simply   unrealistic." 

still,  there  Is  evidence  of  resistance  to 
ch;inKe  by  powerful  Congressional  elements. 
None  of  several  bills  which  would  move  the 
fideral  government  Into  a  coordinated  at- 
iiick  on  population  and  environmental  prob- 
Kins  has  yet  passed-  Including  the  bill  to 
create  the  president's  wldely-pralsed  Popu- 
lation Commission. 

"It  never  got  out  on  the  floor."  remarked 
Bush  "It  was  on  Uie  special  consent  calendar 
but  then  was  mysteriously  taken  off  of  the 
c.ilendiir  " 

W.ishlngton  Columnists  Novak  and  Evans 
last  week  blamed  the  blocking  of  the  Popu- 
lation Commission  on  Speaker  John  McCor- 
mack  and  other  big  city  Democrats  with  con- 
servative views  in  the  area  of  population 
planning 

In  spite  of  set  backs  there  is  evidence  that 
the  federal  government  will  soon  be  taking  a 
much  more  expansive  role  in  the  area  of  fam- 
ily planning  A  series  of  recommendations  re- 
leased last  week  by  the  Bush  task  force  point 
to  probable  administration  alms.  These 
include: 

Proposals  for  Increasing  HEW's  family 
planning  grants  from  a  present  level  of  $30 
million  a  year  to  $150  million  annually  by 
1975. 

A  proposal  to  Increase  grants  for  contra- 
ceptive research  from  $30  million  a  year  to 
$100  million  a  year  within  five  years. 

Encouragement  of  the  states  to  develop 
Improved  "delivery  systems"  for  family  plan- 
ning programs. 

Massive  dollar  support  of  family  planning 
programs  of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment and  fiscal  support  for  the  United 
Nations  Trust  Fund  for  Population  Activities. 

Family  planning  is  similarly  moving  from 
talk  to  action  In  San  Antonio  and  Texas. 

In  Houston,  the  city  health  department 
last  year  received  $248,500  from  HEW  for  a 
family  planning  project  and  In  Dallas  the 
University  of  Texas  Southwestern  Medical 
School  received  a  similar  grant  of  $236,000. 

In  San  Antonio,  acceptance  of  OEO- 
flnanced  clinics  operated  by  Planned  Parent- 
hood in  the  poverty  area  hsis  been  so  great 
that  the  organization  has  asked  for  a  grant 
of  $33,986  to  add  to  Us  OEO  budget  of  $142.- 
588  to  meet  the  patient  explosion  during  the 
final  four  months  of  Its  project  year.  It  will 
need  an  additional  $76,390  next  year. 

Planned  Parenthood  has  undergone  a  168 
per  cent  Increase  In  its  poverty  clinic  patient 
load  over  last  year,  Mrs.  Sarah  Prero,  direc- 
tor, reported. 

In  1967  the  program  served  only  828  pa- 
tients. "Now.  we're  up  to  about  8.000  and 
have  an  average  of  250  new  patients  each 
month,"  she  exclaimed. 

Pondering  the  acceptance  of  the  poverty 
area  family  planning  clinics  as  well  as  the 
discovery  by  Planned  Parenthood  workers  at 
the  R.  B.  Green  Hospital  that  80  per  cent  of 
new  mothers  are  Interested  In  birth  control, 
Dr.  Joseph  Seltchlk,  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Obstetrics  of  the  University  of  Texas 
Medical  School,  observed  recently: 

'"Voii  have  census  tracts  here  with  birth 
rates  above  40  (comparable  to  India  or  Latin 
American) .  It's  Just  incredible. 

"Maybe  TV  does  a  lot  of  bad  things,  but 
In  this  case  it  has  done  good  things,  too. 

'People  in  the  poverty  area  watch  TV  and 
they  find  out  you  can  have  money  and  don't 
have  to  have  nine  or  ten  kids." 

.\s  on  the  national  level,  the  local  move- 
ment toward  family  planning  has  met  set- 
backs, despite  the  Nixon  Administration's 
priority  on  attempting  to  reach  all  women 
in  need  of  planning  assistance. 

The   Office   of  Economic   Opportunity  last 
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year  calculated  that  there  were  28,000  medi- 
cally Indigent  women  In  San  Antonio  pov- 
erty pockets  who  were  in  need  of  subsidized 
family  planning  service  and  not  receiving  it. 

The  need  In  San  Antonio  was  calculated 
to  be  the  seventh  largest  of  any  U.S.  com- 
munity. 

In  view  of  this,  Seltchlk  has  been  dis- 
appointed at  the  failure  of  local  leaders  to 
work  out  a  plan  for  inclusion  of  family 
planning  among  first  year  priority  Items  of 
San  Antonio's  Model  Cities  program 

Despite  city  council  interest  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Model  Cities  staff,  the 
Model  Cities  citizens  committee  has  twice 
sidetracked  a  $143,000  family  planning  pro- 
posal submitted  by  Planned  Parenthood. 

Seltchlk  Is  lncline(^to  believe  that  the 
Model  Cities  proposal  should  be  taken  over 
by  the  Metropolitan  Health  District  since  it 
could  be  Integrated  with  existing  pre-natal 
and  post-natal  care  clinics. 

But  he  Is  most  concerned  that  the  oppor- 
tunity not  be  lost,  since  he  feels  It  offers  a 
chance  for  the  massive  expansion  of  family 
planning  activity. 

He  explained: 

"HEW  will  match  $3  for  every  local  dollar 
and  we  can  use  the  Model  Cities  money  as 
local  money.  We  could  have  a  half  million 
dollars  In  San  Antonio  for  family  planning 
If  we  could  get  this  Model  Cities  Money." 

Ultimately  the  decision  may  come  down 
to  the  city  council  which  alone  has  the  power 
to  overrride  the  M{>del  Cities  citizens  com- 
mittee and  which  could  give  a  definite  green 
light  to  the  Metropolitan  Health  District  to 
move  into  family  planning. 

Seltchlk  has  emphasized  'that  provision  of 
family  planning  services  is  only  part  of  the 
answer  to  problems  facing  the  U.S.  in  the 
area  of  population  growth. 

Turning  to  fertility  charts,  he  noted  re- 
cently that  the  average  US.  family  has  had 
3.1  children  since  the  first  quarter  of  the 
century.  He  added: 

"The  one  great  problem  we  have  to  come 
to  grips  with  is  that  to  maintain  a  constant 
population  you  need  only  2.2  children  per 
family.  There's  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  kids  of  today  are  going  to  do  anything 
differently. 

"I  don't  see  any  trend  to  smaller  families 
and,  assuming  this  is  the  way  It  Is,  then  there 
are  Just  going  to  be  more  births." 

On  the  national  level,  scientific  spokes- 
men have  recently  taken  a  more  urgent  note 
In  their  discussion  of  the  population  prob- 
lem. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  organization 
last  month.  Dr.  Lee  DuBridge,  President  Nix- 
on's chief  science  advisor,  went  beyond  the 
president's  papulation  message. 

In  his  keynote  address,  DuBridge  termed 
the  reduction  of  the  earth's  population 
growth  rate  to  zero  as  "the  first  great  chal- 
lenge in  our  time." 

He  challenged: 

"Can  we  not  Invent  a  way  to  reduce  our 
population  growth  rate  to  zero?  Every  human 
institution — school,  university,  church,  fam- 
ily, government  and  international  agencies 
such  as  Unesco — should  set  this  as  their 
prime  task." 

The  need  for  Americans  to  examine  openly 
all  aspects  of  the  population  problem  was  elo- 
quently expressed  earlier  this  year  by  Robert 
McNamara,  president  of  the  World  Bank, 
upon  receiving  an  honorary  degree  from  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame. 

In  a  message  that  spoke  the  concern  of 
those  who  have  grappled  with  "The  Popula- 
tion Bomb,"  McNamara  compared  its  threat 
to  that  of  nuclear  war.  And  he  warned: 

"Human  dignity  Is  severely  threatened  by 
the  population  explosion — more  severely, 
more  completely,  more  certainly  threatened 
than  It  has  been  by  any  catastrophe  the 
world  has  yet  endured." 
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He  concluded: 

"Providence  has  placed  you  and  me — and 
all  of  us — at  that  fulcrum-point  In  history 
where  a  rational,  responsible,  moral  solution 
to  the  population  problem  must  be  found. 

"You  and  I — and  all  of  us — share  the  re- 
sponsibility to  find  and  apply  that  solution. 

"If  we  shirk  that  respyonslbility.  we  will 
have  committed  the  crime. 

"But  It  will  be  those  who  come  after  us 
who  will  pay  the  undeserved  .  .  and  the  un- 
speakable .  .  .  penalties." 


INTRODUCTION    OP    SCHOOL    CON- 
STRUCTION ACT  OF  1970 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  27,  1970 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  sponsored  the  School  Construction 
Act  of  1970.  This  bill  will,  over  the  next 
3  school  years,  provide  almost  $12  billion 
for  the  construction  of  elementary  and 
secondary  school  classrooms.  This  bill 
provides  a  two-pronged  approach  to 
meeting  the  enormous  classroom  backlog 
which  school  districts  across  the  Nation 
are  facing.  First,  it  would  Initiate  a  pro- 
gram of  direct  loans  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
eiTiment  to  local  school  districts  at  low 
rates  of  interest.  The  amount  provided 
by  my  bill  for  this  program  is  $750  mil- 
lion for  3  years,  or  $2.25  billion.  Second, 
my  bill  provides  for  a  federally-financed 
program  of  interest  subsidy  grants  to 
local  school  districts,  for  school  construc- 
tion. As  you  all  know,  the  interest  sub- 
sidy approach  allows  us  to  utilize  the 
private  sector  lending  institutions  with 
the  Federal  Government  helping  the  local 
school  districts  lower  their  interest 
charges  on  loans.  The  amount  provided 
in  the  School  Construction  Act  of  1970 
for  this  program  is  $750  million  for  3 
years  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  $2.25 
billion  in  Federal  dollars  spent  on  this 
program  would  allow  school  districts  to 
borrow  up  to  $9  billion  for  school  con- 
struction from  local  banks. 

Years  ago,  the  cry  we  all  heard  was, 
"Johnny  can't  read  or  Johnny  can't 
write."  Now  that  we  have  educated  John- 
ny and  graduated  him  with  honors  and 
without  rioting,  Johnny  Jr.  threatens  to 
become  the  newest  addition  to  the  John- 
ny series.  Unless  a  major  effort  such  as 
that  proposed  by  the  School  Construction 
Act  of  1970  is  implemented,  and  soon, 
the  next  cry  we  can  expect  to  hear  is, 
"Johrmy  Jr.  can't  find  tx  seat;  Johnny 
Jr.  can't  find  a  schoolroom." 

In  1966  the  backlog  of  classrooms 
needed  versus  classrooms  constructed  was 
193,500.  Despite  the  fact  that  local  school 
districts  are  building  classrooms  at  the 
rate  of  70,000  per  year,  it  is  estimated 
that  there  will  still  be  a  163.000  backlog 
In  1975,  Yet,  it  is  in  1975  when  the  next 
substantial  crunch  of  new  elementary 
school  students  is  expected  and  It  is  a 
simple  fact  of  economic  life  that  most 
school  districts  will  find  it  difficult  to 
build  their  share  of  the  70,000  room  per 
year  estimate  unless  the  tight  money  sit- 
uation is  alleviated  and  local  residents 
get  some  tax  relief. 
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Tlie  school  district  of  PhilAdclphia  cs- 
fmates  that  It  costs  akwut  $2  million  to 
build  a  U5-cla&sroom  school  Taking  Into 
cons. deration  the  fact  that  bLulding  and 
material  costs  are  higher  In  Uie  Phila- 
delphia area  than  they  are  m  other  soc- 
tu:is  of  the  Nation,  the  money  which 
thj  School  Construction  Act  of  UTO  pro- 
V;de3  would  be  enough  tj  biald  almost 
6,000  r.ew  2j-room  schools:  and  this 
would  add  more  than  150.000  new  class- 
rooms to  our  public  school  sysleni  na- 
l  onally. 

In  addition  tJ  the  classroom  .-hortage 
we  face  i:i  tills  Nation,  we  have  another 
related  prob'.em  wh  ch  is  best  dramatized 
by  the  fact  that  three  out  of  tverj-  four 
e.omenUao'  and  secondary  school  stu- 
dents are  now  receiving  their  educations 
in  bu.ldings  with  at  leo^t  two  of  nine 
bu;ld;ni,'  deP.c.oncUs.  The  nine  most 
prevalent  types  of  buildmg  deficiencies 
found  in  schools  across  the  country  and 
more  particularly  hi  the  large  cities  of 
the  Nation  are:  first,  structural  defects; 
second,  made^quate  heat.ng:  third,  in- 
audible fire  alarms;  fourth,  nonflrc  re- 
sistive stuirAvay^;  fifth,  nonenclosed 
stairways.  sixth.  insufBclt-ni  exits; 
seventh,  no  sprinkler  or  fire  detection 
systems;  eighth.  in^ufTicient  electrical 
service,  and  ninth,  lighting  below  30 
foot-candles. 

In  Uie  city  of  Philadelphia,  part  of 
wliich  I  represent,  there  are  at  least  818 
classrooms  which  are  not  fire  resistant 
and  this  means  that  over  20.000  school- 
children in  the  city  are  going  to  school 
everyday  m  unsafe  classrooms  In  north- 
east Philadelphia,  which  I  represent. 
Uiere  arc  some  45  nonfire  resistant  class- 
rooms. 

In  addition  to  increased  enrollments 
and  unsafe  classrooms  there  are  other 
forces  which  will  over  the  next  several 
years  make  the  classroom  shortage  faced 
by  the  local  school  districts  of  the  Na- 
tion more  severe.  There  are  an  enormous 
number  of  temporary  classrooms  espe- 
cially in  the  urban  fringe  areas  of  tills 
Nauon  which  should  be  replaced  with 
permanent  classrooms,  and.  m  most  of 
our  larger  cities  and  their  suburbs,  pupil- 
teacher  ratios  are  way  above  the  na- 
tional average  and  far  above  the  opti- 
mum level  of  one  teacher  for  every  25 
elementary  schoolchildren  and  one  for 
every  20  secondary  schoolchildren.  The 
present  national  average  of  teachers  to 
pupUs  Is  over  27  pupils  per  teacher  m  ele- 
mentary school  classes  and  also  over  27 
per  secondary  school  classroom. 

The  northeast  Philadelphia  area, 
which  I  represent.  Is  what  I  would  char- 
acterize as  the  urban  fringe  of  the  city. 
Here  we  have  a  situation  where  the  ele- 
mentary school  population  has  increased 
by  some  51  percent  since  1961.  the  junior 
high  enrollment  by  some  19  percent,  and 
the  s?nior  enrollment  by  52  percent.  The 
oversdl  increase  has  been  44  percent. 

As  a  result  of  these  dramatic  pupil  en- 
rollment increa-ses  in  the  northeast,  there 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  a  crying 
need  for  more  classrooms.  This  need  has 
not  been  met  The  northeast  has  over  50 
percent  of  all  rented  classrooms  In  the 
city  and  the  churches  and  synagogues 
being  used  as  classrooms  have  created 
physical  problems  for  both  pupllA  and 
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teachtrs  These  facilities  are  often  make- 
shift and  parents  often  cannot  rely  on 
older  children  to  take  younger  ones  to 
school  because  of  the  different  locations, 
financially  tills  rented  space  is  very  ex- 
pensive, and.  according  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Federation  of  Teachers,  the  rent^ 
which  the  city  school  dlstilct  pays  for 
these  rcPtod  fa'-illtlcs  are  exorbitant. 
Often,  in  addition  to  Ihc^e  exorbitant 
rents,  the  Philadi'ljihla  School  District 
has  bccii  forced  to  make  a  con.slderable 
in'-estment  in  rci  airs  to  make  the  rented 
space  habitable. 

Pupil-toach:  r  ratios  in  most  major 
cities  are  nowhere  near  the  nat.onal  aver- 
age and  the  city  cf  Philadelphia  Is  no 
exception  to  that  rule.  While  the  optimum 
pupil-teacher  ratio  for  clrmfntary 
schools  Is  25  pupils  per  teacher,  the  na- 
tional avera::e  is  over  27  pupils  per 
teacher  and  in  Philadclplua  the  average 
IS  over  31  strrdents  per  teacher  In  the 
n-irtheast.  the  situation  is  even  worse 
with  an  elementary  school  pupil-teacher 
ratio  of  over  32  students  per  teacher. 
While  the  optimum  pupil-teachcr  ratio 
for  .secondary  schools  Is  20  students  per 
teacher,  the  national  a\erage  is  over  27. 
In  Philadelphia  the  ratio  is  about  30-31 
and  in  the  northeast  a  little  more  tlian 
that  Based  utxDn  these  figures  alcne.  the 
need  for  additional  Federal  assistance  to 
help  local  school  districUs  build  class- 
rooms is  evident 

T;-.^  present  situation  faced  by  our 
.school  districts  nationally  is  bad  enoui;h. 
but  there  are  other  facltirs  which  will 
contribute  to  making  the  classroom 
shortage  even  more  acute.  Tliere  are.  for 
instance,  increased  demandr  for  spe- 
cialized programs  and  if  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  is  any  indication  of  a  na- 
tional trend,  urban  fringe  schools  such 
as  those  located  In  my  district  in  north- 
east Philadelphia  are  being  short- 
changed. The  facts  speak  for  themselves. 
In  the  city  there  are  some  157  special 
classrooms  and  not  one  of  these  is  lo- 
cated in  the  northeast.  This  situation 
coupled  with  the  Increased  demands  for 
programs  to  keep  our  youngsters  In 
school  will  make  the  classroom  shortage 
more  acute  than  current  estimates  indi- 
cate. 

It  IS  my  feeling  that  pupil-teaclier 
ratio  figures  are  false  find  misleading, 
and  that  if  the  truth  were  known  na- 
tional figures  would  be  higher  than  the 
27-pupil-per-teacher  ratio  which  Is  now 
the  norm.  In  Philadelphia,  where  the 
pupil-teacher  ratio  is  much  higher  tlian 
the  national  average,  by  law  tliere  cannot 
be  more  than  24  pupils  in  any  shop  and 
home  economics  classes  and  as  a  result 
other  classes  are  excessively  large  to 
make  up  the  difference 

The  need  is  there  and  the  fact  that 
school  districts  and  local  governments 
have  had  an  Increasingly  difficult  time 
getting  voters  to  approve  Increased  taxes 
for  school  construction  makes  passage  of 
the  School  Facilities  Construction  Act  all 
the  more  necessary.  The  two- pronged 
approach  which  my  bill  takt-s  to  allevlat- 
Inff  the  classroom  backlog  follows: 

First,  my  bill  provides  for  a  program  of 
direct  low-lntere.«;t  Federal  loans  to  local 
school  districts  for  the  construction  of 
elementary  and  secondary  school  cla&s- 
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room";.  These  loans  would  be  for  up  to  50 
years  and.  over  the  life  of  the  bill,  over 
$2.25  billion  could  be  loaned  at  interest 
rates  of  just  under  6  percent.  My  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  interest  rates  on  these 
loans  would  be  not  less  than  1  percent 
above  the  rate  on  all  Interest-bcarin'T 
obligations  of  the  United  States  forming 
a  part  of  the  national  debt  as  computed 
at  the  end  of  the  prececding  fiscal  year 
TIk^  only  slipulatirns  which  the  bill 
m.ikes  with  respect  to  the  eligibility  of 
.school  (ii.-ti  icts  to  receive  the  loans  is  that 
they  must  be  unable  to  get  such  loans  at 
comparable  rates  from  private  sources 
and  that  one-fourth  of  the  development 
rn  lU'v  for  the  project  must  come  frcm 
lc).\T.l  funds. 

Second,  my  bill  provides  for  a  program 
of  annual  interest  subsidy  grants  to  local 
.schxil  di.strlcts  so  that  they  can  borrow 
the  funds  they  need  from  commercial 
banking  outlets.  My  bill  provides  $2  2't 
Ijillion  over  3  years  for  this  program  and 
thrs  means  that  over  $9  billion  of  loans 
could  be  secured  by  local  school  districts 
for  .school  facility  construction  during 
till.-  period. 

I  believe  you  all  will  agree  that  the 
need  for  this  bill  is  evident.  In  closing 
let  me  quote  you  from  a  letter  I  received 
a  short  time  ago  from  Michael  P. 
Marca.se,  associate  superintendent  of  the 
Philadelphia  School  District: 

One  big  problem  Is  that  the  school  district 
has  been  unable  to  borrow  money  at  reason- 
Bble  rates  of  interest  The  present  limit  is 
6'.  Interest  on  bonds  Because  of  this  limit, 
the  school  district  has  been  unable  to  sell 
bond.^  The  General  Assembly  has  before 
It  a  bill  which  would  raise  the  limit  to  7"^  . 
Even  at  this  Increased  limit.  It  Is  doubtful 
that  the  school  district  will  be  able  to  sell 
their  bonds.  The  School  District  of  Philadel- 
phia, as  well  as  other  large  metropolitan 
school  districts,  needs  assistance  from  the 
Federal  Oovemment  In  the  form  of  either 
outright  loans  of  construction  funds  at  low 
Interrst  rates  or  subsidizing  the  present  In- 
terest rates  which  are  over  legal  UmltaUoos. 
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HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NEW    H.M<PSHIKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  27.  1970 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  once 
in  a  whUe  it  is  nice  to  hear  some  of  the 
things  that  are  right  with  America.  This 
Is  especially  so  when  the  media  report  in 
a  way  as  to  emphasize  the  disobedient, 
the  anarchists,  the  violent,  and  the  mal- 
contents. Perhaps  this  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  media  as  much  as  that  of  analyses  of 
public  interest  which  seems  always  to 
stress  the  sensational. 

It  is  still  news  when  citizens  break  the 
rules  or  disregard  tlie  precepts  of  oiar 
society.  Nevertheless  most  citizens  favor 
these  precepts  and  yearn  for  an  orderly 
life  with  protection  for  themselves,  their 
families,  and  their  property. 

The  Warner  &  Swasey  Co.  performs  a 
useful  public  service  by  advertisements 
such  as  the  following  which  appeared 
recently  In  an  Issue  of  US.  News  It  World 
Report: 
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What's  Right  wrrH  America 

Yes.  there  are  dirty  plays,  but  not  one  has 
c\en  approached  the  performance  record  of 
hjmey  ■Oklahoma"  or  "Fiddler  on  the  Roof." 

Fori?lgners  are  scornful  of  our  ghettos.  Tet 
lens  of  millions  are  being  spent  by  businesses 
to  rebuild  slums  with  modern  homes,  and 
the  median  Negro  family  Income  has  risen  to 
'>5o60  a  year  and  the  number  earning  (7000 
has  doubled  In  ten  years. 

4.'i  percent  of  Americans  attend  church 
and  70  percent  consider  religion  very  tm- 
}yntant.  \ 

More  Americans  finsh  high  scliool  than  Is 
true  of  any  other  nation,  and  we're  getting 
ready  to  improve  that  even  more  by  special 
programs  (developed  in  America)  for  pre- 
school children  And  the  number  of  American 
adults  who  continue  their  schooling  even  Into 
old  age  Is  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

Book  buying  has  doubled  in  10  years — good 
books. 

SO  million  Americans  donate  time  and  14 
billion  dollars  every  year  to  charity. 

And  you  can  add  paragraphs  of  what  else 
Is  good  from  your  own  experience. 

All  of  which  makes  a  pretty  good  national 
anthem,  doesn't  it — a  lot  healthier  than  the 
sorry  blues  which  too  many  love  to  sing. 


SEX  ENLIGHTENMENT 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or    KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  MOOSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  27,  1970 

Mr.   CARTER.   Mr.  Speaker,   the  re- 
cent editorial  on  sex  education  in  the 
^     school,  which  appeared  In  the  Christian 
13     Science  Monitor  on  Saturday.  January 
X     24.  1970,  is  extremely  well  written.  This 
problem  is  causing  heated  discussion  in 
many  cities  and  towns  in  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Kentucky,  which  I 
represent. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  the  editorial  takes 
the  correct  attitude.  I  submit  it  for  your 
perusual: 

Sex   Education    in    School 

Sex  h.is  been  described  as  being,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  the  most  personal  and 
the  most  explosive  force  In  the  world.  For  as 
far  back  Into  recorded  history  as  we  can  go, 
mankind  has  always  shown  great  care  about 
approaching  this  matter.  There  are  few  so- 
cieties of  any  distinction  which  did  not 
early  recognize  the  need  to  surround  this 
force  with  both  legal  and  moral  curbs  for 
humanity's  own  protection  and  highest  good. 
The  need  for  such  care  Is  as  great  today  as 
It  ever  was. 

Because  this  issue  is  so  deep  and  so  emo- 
tionally charged,  the  United  States  tod.\y 
sees  an  Increasingly  bitter  and  divisive  de- 
bate over  the  question  of  sex  education  In 
the  schools,  a  debate  whose  many  pros  and 
cons  win  be  dlsscused  In  a  series  of  weekly 
articles  beginning  In  today's  lasue  of  tbls 
newspaper.  For  the  country  Is  being  called 
upon  to  decide  whether  explicit  sex  educ.i- 
lion  should  be  part  of  a  school  ciirrlc.ilum 
and.  if  so.  under  what  circunistances  and 
vender  what  limitations. 

Those  advocating  such  education  say  that 
information  on  sex  Is  too  important  to  the 
individual  and  to  society  to  be  left  to  hap- 
h.i^.ird  knowledge.  They  say  that  parents 
iipglert  giving  adequate  Instruction  and  that 
children  therefore  encounter  problems  and 
crises  Ill-informed.  This  results  In  rising 
crime.  Illegitimacy,  veneral  Infection  dl- 
v  .rce  rates,  and  maladjusted  people. 

Agnlnst  these  arg\iments  are  marshaled 
the   charges   that   the   too-graphic   teaching 
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tends  to  stimulate  the  children  physically, 
makes  them  preoccupied  with  sex,  and  weak- 
ens acceptance  of  that  fact  upon  which 
orderly  society  is  based — that  sexual  rela- 
tions belong  within  marriage.  There  is  also 
rising  criticism  of  the  failure  of  much  such 
education  to  emphasize  the  moral  aspects  of 
sex.  Finally,  many  parents  have  been  horri- 
fied not  only  at  the  unabashed  literalness  of 
much  of  the  teaching  but  at  the  startlingly 
low  age  (sometimes  at  no  more  than  five 
years)   at  which  such  instruction  begins. 

The  single  great  question  to  be  answered 
Is  in  which  direction  does  sex  education 
lead  the  young.  Does  It  encourage  a  more 
reasoned  outlook,  better  self-control,  a 
stronger  moral  sense,  all  elements  essential 
to  the  progress  and  preservation  of  a  worth- 
while society?  Or  does  It  bring  about  the 
opposite  qualities  with  their  great  and  ever- 
present  threat  to  both  society  and  the  in- 
dividual? 

We  strongly  believe  that  the  best  place 
for  sex  enlightenment  Is  In  the  home  and 
at  the  hands  of  parents.  Nothing  can  be  an 
adequate  substitute,  and  the  theory  that 
parents  on  the  whole  are  Inadequate  to  the 
task  is  scholastic  arrogance.  Yet,  where 
parents  do  not  meet  this  obligation,  there 
may  be  limited  room  for  sex  education  of 
the  right  kind  in  schools.  But  the  excesses  in 
such  education  mtist  be  removed.  Such  in- 
struction must  not  begin  at  ages  which  are 
patently  ridiculous.  Furthermore,  sex  edu- 
cation must  be  related  to  the  great  ethical 
truths  without  which  life,  In  any  of  its  as- 
pects, is  little  more  than  an  animal  existence. 
And,  finally,  sex  education  in  the  schools 
makes  it  doubly  important  for  parents  to 
develop  that  rapport  with  their  children 
which  makes  commvinicating  on  moral  and 
spiritual  matters  an  easy  and  natural  fam- 
ily aSair. 


POLITICS,  SCHOOLS,  AND 
INFLATION 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or    TLUHOtS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  27,  1970 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion's press,  which  does  not  always  agree 
with  the  President,  Is  overwhelmingly  in 
his  corner  in  the  matter  of  the  HEW 
veto. 

Newspapers,  like  the  rest  of  us,  have  a 
vested  Interest  in  teaching  Johnny  to 
read.  But  they  also  have  a  vital  interest 
in  the  cost  of  living  and  the  cost  of  doing 
business. 

Under  policies  adopted  by  the  previous 
administration,  inflation  has  sent  those 
costs  soaring. 

President  Nixon  has  reversed  those 
policies  and  is  fighting  valiantly  to  re- 
verse the  cost  of  living  spiral. 

If  he  succeeds  all  of  us  will  benefit.  If 
he  fails  even  those  who  vote  for  inflation 
will  suffer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  Chicago  Sun -Times 
recently  ran  an  editorial  supix)rting  tlie 
President's  stand. 

I  insert  it  in  the  Record  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  my  colleagues: 

PoLmcs,  Schools  and  Inflation 

There's  a  good  deal  of  politics  Involved 
in  the  argument  over  the  health  and  edu- 
cation appropriations  bill  that  Congress  has 
passed  and  that  President  Nixon  has  said 
that  he  will  veto. 

The  bin  is  »1.26  billion  higher  than  the 
$18.14    billion   that   the   White   House    pro- 
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posed  be  spent  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  and  other  agencies. 
Tiie  increase  is  largely  for  aid  to  local  schools 
and  for  other  educational  and  health  proj- 
ects When  the  President  vetoes  the  bill 
the  Democrats  will  say  he's  against  health 
and  educational  programs;  this  could  fur- 
nish them  with  an  effective  election- year 
Issue. 

In  politics  is.  ujs  are  usually  presented 
In  black  or  white,  good  or  bad  There  are 
many  gray  areas,  however,  that  bear  exami- 
nation and  the  HEW  budget  is  one  of  these. 

Mr.  Nixon  is  opposed  to  the  excessive 
spending  proposals  because  he  Is  trying  to 
keep  his  budget  tight  in  order  to  fight  in- 
flation. If  he  cannot  hold  the  line  on  this 
big  item,  he  may  find  his  budget  riddled 
ou  other  matters  and  his  efforts  to  fight  the 
rising  cost  of  living  could  be  seriously  handi- 
capped. 

If  the  line  against  Inflation  cannot  he 
strengthened,  ail  costs — including  those  of 
all  schools  and  health  services — will  go 
higher,  burdening  the  taxpayers  and  the 
medical  profession  still  more.  Mr.  Nixon 
has  attempted  to  set  up  some  priorities;  if, 
for  example.  Increased  spending  on  educa- 
tion and  hospital  construction  is  manda- 
tory, as  It  is  under  the  bill,  less  can  be 
spent  on  such  programs  as  medical  research 
and   pollution. 

Moreover,  the  White  House  questions  the 
wisdom  and  efficacy  of  some  of  the  programs 
for  which  more  money  would  be  spent.  The 
largest  increase  is  for  aid  for  school  dis- 
tricts that  have  high  concentrations  of  per- 
sons living  or  working  on  federal  property. 
The  current  figure  would  be  uppied  from 
(202.000.000    to    $600,000,000. 

In  some  districts,  according  to  a  White 
House  statement,  federal  payments  exceed 
actual  needs.  As  a  consequence,  some 
wealthy  districts  operate  at  a  lower  cost  to 
local  taxpayers  than  poorer  districts.  Mont- 
gomery County,  Md.,  next  to  the  capital,  is 
the  nation's  richest  in  per  capita  inccme. 
Yet  i's  schools  draw  $5,800,000  in  federal 
aid  while  the  100  poorest  counties  get  $3  - 
200.000. 

When  Mr.  Nixon  vetoes  the  bill  we  expect 
that  he  will  delineate  his  reasons.  He  Is  well 
aware  that  he  will  be  subject  to  political 
charges  that  he  Is  undermining  education 
and  health.  But  we  hope  congressmen  of 
both  parties  and  the  general  public  will  look 
below  these  election-year  generalities  and 
supf>ort  him  In  his  battle  against  inflation 
which.  If  lost,  will  cost  far  mere  than  the 
expenditures  at  issue. 


JAYCEE  WEEK 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSHE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 
Tuesday,  January  27,  1970 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  tliis  opportunity  to  commend  and 
congratulate  the  United  States  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  during,  this,  their 
50th  anniversary. 

Jaycee  week  has  been  proclaimed  for 
January  18  to  24  and  it  is  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives take  time  to  recognize  this 
great  service  organization  and  its  more 
than  300,000  members. 

I  particularly  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  hundreds  of  Jaycee  members  in  my 
district,  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Tennessee.  I  have  followed  their 
work  closely  throughout  the  years  and 
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thev  have  demonstrated  great  leadership 
and  CIVIC  performance 

The  Jaycees  and  their  prot;ram  of 
leadership  training.  youUi  welfare,  and 
community  service  have  indeed  benefitt-d 
us  ail. 

I  wish  ihem  well  on  their  50th  birth- 
day and  looic  forward  to  their  continued 
public  service 


REPORT  FROM   WASHINGTON 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

IN  THK  HOU^EOK  R^PRE^tNT^rIVES 
Tue>dav    Jciuary   27.   1970 

Mr  ROYBAL  Mr  Spt'akcr.  I  am  happy 
to  include  in  the  Recorp  the  text,  of  my 
21st  report  frum  Washington  to  the  resi- 
dents of  California  s  30th  Con«ressional 
District,  highlighting!  some  of  the  major 
accomplishments  and  significant  legisla- 
tive issues  considered  by  Congress  dur- 
mg  1969 

In  addition  to  this  series  of  rei^ular 
reports.  I  have  also  sent  out  14  special 
reports  to  cover  topics  and  events  in  the 
Nations  Capital  of  particular  interest  to 
the  citizens  of  our  Metropolitan  Lcs  An- 
geles area 

The  report  follows: 

Ci-N<.«ES.SMAN     Ed    RoYPAI.     Rtf<'RTS    FH"M 

Washington 

THE   9I*T   CONCRFSS-      tniST   SESSION 

I  am  happy  to  send  vou  this  Report  fr<im 
W.i.shington  hiRhllBihtinK  some  of  the  major 
accomplishmen's  and  significant  legl.«latlve 
issues  considered  by  Congress  during  1969  - - 
which  are  of  particiUar  Interest  to  cltUen.s  of 
cur   MetrijpolUan   Los   Angeles   .irea. 

TAX   CCT 

I  voted  for  the  landnvirk  Tax  Reform  Art 
of  1969.  trie  ni'tet  lar-reafhing  and  compre- 
hensive revision  in  the  56-year  history  of 
the  US  uu-ome  tax  la».  providing  substan- 
tial across-the-board  rate  reductions  for  all 
individual  taxpayers,  while  making  a  start 
toward  closing  some  of  the  major  loopholes 
which  allow  special  interests  and  the  wealthy 
to  avoid  paying  their  (air  share  o(  the  nation  s 
tax  burden 

Although  It  falls  short  of  doing  all  that 
needs  to  be  done,  both  In  terms  of  ea-sing  the 
over.iM  t-ix  load,  and  m  making  the  tax  sys- 
tem more  equitable  the  Tax  Reform  Act  Is  a 
good  beginning,  and  for  this  reason  I  sup- 
ported It — especially  alter  the  measure  was 
amended  to  .is.sure  a  tax  cut  for  all  taxpayers 

While  reducing  the  financial  burden  for 
everyone,  the  legislation  concentrates  Its  re- 
lief provisions  to  benefit  the  average  middle 
and  lower  income  taxpayer,  removes  com- 
pletely from  the  tax  rolls  millions  of  pu'.  ertv- 
level  wage  earners,  and  greatly  reduces  'ax 
liability  for  other  low-Income  families 

Other  sections  of  the  Act  increase  both 
the  personal  exemption  and  the  standard 
deduction,  attempt  to  plug  loopholes  and 
generally  tighten-up  provisions  relating  to 
the  oil  and  gas  depletion  allowance,  capital 
gains,  tax-exempt  foundaUons.  charitable 
contributions  the  business  Investment  tax 
credit,  as  well  as  adopt  a  new  mlnlmunj 
tax  to  make  sure  that,  regardless  of  any  tax 
breaks  still  in  the  law.  every  citizen  who  Is 
able  t>ears  at  least  some  share  of  the  coun- 
try s  tax  load 

SOCIAL    SEtfRlTY     INCREASE 

Spurred  by  a  rampant  inflation  that  haa 
raised  prices  nearly  to  since  the  laat  In- 
crease in  Social  S«curity  benefits,  Congresa 
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approved  a  15  acnss-tlie-board  hike  In  re- 
tirement income  f>T  the  nations  25  million 
elderly  citizens— mcluuiiig  over  3  million 
California  residents 

In  addition  to  higher  monthly  benefiu  f^r 
S.-clal  Security  recipients  however.  I  be- 
lieve the  program  must  be  revised  to  assure 
more  realistic  mmimuni  payments  as  well 
a*  providing  a  buill-m  system  if  automatic 
benent  increases-  tied  to  the  cnnsumer  price 
index  to  reflect  and  keep  pace  with  the 
rlsuitc  co&t-of-llvUig 

Such  fiscally  sound  S..<U1  Seciuny  expan- 
sion i  Uis  loiit;  overdue  Uiipr  vemcnts  iind 
rclornis  in  broaUrnlii ;  the  taxable  wa«e 
Uase  increasing  the  aiuount  a  r<-tirte  may 
earn  without  a  cm  in  l>enehts  permitung 
eurliei:  relirtment.  and  extending  wider 
hcaUh  c*re  coverage  for  both  .  Ider  and  dis- 
abled person^— will  go  a  long  way  towaid 
oi'.enu.^  nu  adequate  level  of  economic  pro- 
tection lor  our  seni.T  citi/ens.  dl  ab'.ed 
w.  rKe.s.  widows,  children  aad  o.her  depend- 
ents worthy  of  a  dynamic,  confident  Amer- 
iL.i  capable  of  providuik:  for  at  len.^t  the  basic 
iifedsof  all  members  ol  society 

IDCC  \rioN    APPROPRIATICj.V 

C  n^ress  also  assumed  a  leadership  role 
.n  oeg. lining  the  proce^^s  of  re-orderiiig  our 
uaMinal  priorities  by  adoptlni;  an  approprl- 
,,;lMn  measure  for  public  education  and 
neaitli  care  programs  that  would  mean  more 
than  »150  million  In  uriteutly  needed  ad<Il- 
t;  nal  tunds  for  the  State  of  California 
alone 

Our  financially  hard-pressed  Los  An-eles 
Cn  fted  School  District  would  also  benent 
from  some  »15  million  included  In  this  Con- 
gressional appropriation  a  real  he'.p  to  the 
overburdened  property  taxpayers  of  the 
community 

I  in'end  to  continue  this  legislative  effort 
to  obtain  adequate  federal  assistance  to 
meet  the  growing  domestic  needs  of  '^Oih 
Century  Urban  America. 

CABINET  coMMrrrtr 

C..ngres.slnnal  enactment  of  my  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportuni- 
ties for  Spanish-Speaking  People  shows  the 
nationwide  support  we  have  been  able  to 
achieve  for  the  goal  of  increa.sed  Jobs,  better 
houslns;.  improved  health  care  and  wider 
educational  opporttinltles  f.r  Amerl<as  10 
million    Spanish-speaking    citl/ens 

As  the  original  sponsor  of  this  measure 
m  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  was  of 
course  extremely  pleased  at  the  overwhelm- 
ing 314-81  bipartisan  vote  of  .ijiproval  we 
received  and  I  w.vs  delighted  at  the  Senates 
prompt  action  in  acceptlnu  the  House  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  without  further  delay  send- 
ing it  directly  to  the  President  for  signature 
into  law 

The  proposals  resounding  endorsement 
from  such  a  broad  cross-section  of  the  Con- 
gress Is  certainly  an  encouraging  indication 
of  a  desire  for  stronger  federal  leadership 
in  Identifying  and  meeting  the  unique  needs 
of  the  country's  second  largest  minority 
siroup 

Spar.lsh-surnamed  Americans  along  with 
all  other  citizens,  must  be  offered  a  real 
chance  to  enter  into  the  mainstream  of 
every  aspect  of  our  nations  life — to  obtain 
a  full  share  of  the  great  economic,  social, 
and  educational  benefits  of  this  land 

By  establishing  a  suitutory  C(>mmit:ee  on 
Opportunities  fur  Spanlsh-Speakmg  People 
as  a  Cabinet-level  voice  within  the  Executive 
Branch  <le»lgned  specifically  to  represent 
this  significant  segment  of  the  population 
In  the  highest  government  councils  -  we  are 
going  a  long  way  toward  realizing  these 
worthwhile  goals. 

fmercency   detention   ait  repeal 

Prospects  for  enactment  of  my  bill.  H  R 
12609.  to  repeal  the  Emergency  Detention 
Act — Title  n  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  ol 
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1050  have  slgniricantly  improved  due  to  llie 
Justice  Departint-n;  s  rectnt  indication  that 
It  no  longer  opposes  the  measure,  and  Sen- 
ate passage  of  a  similar  bill  Just  prior  to 
adjournment 

There  has  been  an  increased  recognm.ii 
throughout  the  country  that  this  20-ye.>r- 
old  provision  o!  law  -which  authorizes  the 
government  to  put  svLspecled  tubversles  iii 
detention  camps,  without  due  pri>cess  ol  law . 
and  for  an  indefinite  period  of  lime  is  clcarlv 
rontrary  to  every  principle  of  traditional 
American   Justice   and  constitutional   rights 

OrUMnally  passed  over  President  Truman  s 
veto  this  so-called  concentration  camp"  law- 
provides  that  up.)n  the  Presidents  declara- 
tion that  a  st.uc  of  internal  scctiriiy  emer- 
gency '  exi^t«.  the  Attorney  General  may  ap- 
prehend and  detain  any  person  as  to  wh'ni 
'  there  Is  .i  reasonable  ground  t.i  believe  tha. 
such  person  probably  will  engage  in,  or  prob- 
ably will  conspire  with  oMiers  \.o  engage  in. 
.ic'-s  of  espionage  and  sabotage." 

Though  the  l.^w  has  never  been  used,  and 
camps  minally  established  to  detain  sub- 
versives have  long  since  been  closed,  it  is 
uncomfortably  reminiscent  of  the  notorious 
era  of  m.isslve  "relocations"  of  persons  of 
Japanese  ancestry  during  World  W.ir  II  And. 
the  very  fact  th.it  the  l.iw  and  the  c.inips 
exlst  has  lent  credence  to  the  charge  that 
they  may  someday  be  used  for  members  o! 
minority  groups  or  for  those  who  hold  un- 
p.jpvilar  beliefs. 

I  have  now  been  assured  ol  early  Hou-e 
Committee  hearings,  and  with  bi-p.irti.-.  m 
support  now  growing  for  repeal  of  the  Emer- 
geni  \  Detention  .^ct.  I  am  hopeful  ol  obt  lin- 
ing  lavorable   action   on    this   legislation 

"SESAME   STREET      SWINGS 

An  impromptu  street  dance  begins  on  the 
set  of  the  newest  educational  TV  series, 
.Sesame  Street",  designed  to  help  prepare 
some  12  million  pre-school  children  between 
the  ages  of  3  and  5  for  formal  cla.ssroom 
work  in  elementary  school 

Funded  by  the  U  S  Office  ofE<Uic.itlon  and 
Project  Head  Start,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Ford  Foundation  and  the  Carnegie  Corpor.i- 
tion.  Sesame  Street"  is  a  26-week  .series  of 
dally  hour-long  color  programs  cirricd  on 
the  nations  170  public  TV  stations  (ii^lud- 
ing  KCET.  Ch.innel  28  in  Los  Angelesi.  and 
has  been  describe<l  as  perhaps  the  most 
ambitious  .emgle  effort  ever  attempted  to 
employ  television  as  an  educational  IckjI  for 
the  benelit  of  smaller  children 

This  unique  project,  by  teaching  young- 
sters in  an  entertaining  fashion,  sustaining 
their  interest  by  utilizing  many  popular  ele- 
ments from  ccnunercial  children's  televi- 
sion—puppets, animated  cartoons,  live-iiction 
films,  other  children,  and  appearances  by 
guest  celebrities — Illustrates  an  imaginative 
combination  of  government  and  private 
funds  to  use  the  tremendous  potential  of 
modern  communications  techniques  lor 
worthwhile  educational  purposes. 

ANTISMOC    CAMPAIGN 

California  advanced  design  engineer  How- 
ard Wilcox  demonstrates  a  new.  nearly  smog- 
iree  experimental  automobile  developed  In 
the  Golden  State  under  a  federal  research 
grant  from  the  U  S  Department  of  Trans- 
portation 

Much  more  needs  to  be  done  in  this  critical 
area,  because  of  the  urgent  public  health  and 
environmental  dangers  posed  by  continued 
poilutn/n  of  our  atmasphere  by  deadly  auto- 
mobile exhaust  fumes  particularly  in 
Americas  major  metropolitan  centers  like 
Los  Angeles 

On  the  legal  front,  I  was  successful  In 
organizing  a  group  of  46  members  of  Con- 
gress, represenUng  more  than  20,000,000  citi- 
zens across  the  country.  In  filing  suit  In  U.S. 
District  Court  in  Los  Angeles  opposing  the 
federal  government  s  out-of-court  settlement 
offer  in  the  recent  anti-trust  conspiracy  case 
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against  the  Big  4  automakers  and  the  Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers  Association. 

Tliough  we  were  deeply  disappointed  that 
the  Court  approved  the  proposed  consent 
decree,  we  are  continuing  our  legal  efforts  in 
conjunction  with  Los  Angeles  County  and 
f. ill  forma  State  officials. 

DRUG    abuse    EDUCATIU.N    ACT 

Drui;  abuse  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  No.  1 
public  health  problem  in  the  United  States 
ic.day. 

By  conservative  estimate.  8  million  Ameri- 
cans have  experimented  with  some  form  of 
Illegal  drug,  including  about  a  third  of  the 
pre-sent  college  generation,  and  16  percent  of 
the  high  school  population. 

Congressional  testimony  taken  during  con- 
sideration of  my  bill,  H  R.  13330,  the  Drug 
Abu.se  Education  Act,  Indicates  that  the  tise 
of  marijuana,  hallucinogens,  barbiturates  and 
amphetamines  by  persons  of  all  ages  and  eco- 
nomic and  social  backgrounds — but  especially 
by  young  people — has  reached  "epidemic  ' 
proportions  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

In  Los  Angeles  County,  statistics  show  a 
more  than  500  percent  Increase  In  drug  of- 
fenses In  the  last  few  years— and  experts 
predict  that  some  18  percent — or  roughly  1 
In  6— of  tlie  initial  offenders  will  ultimately 
be  arrested  for  hard  core  narcotic  use  in  the 
future. 

Such  a  national  problem  urgently  demands 
a  comprehensive,  nationwide  program,  en- 
listing the  support  of  all  of  us — private  citi- 
zens, public  officials,  parents,  teachers,  stu- 
dents, community  organizations,  and  local, 
state,  and  federal  governments — in  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  understand  tiie  nature  and 
seriousnesa  of  drug  abuse,  and  deal  effectively 
with  this  threat  which  the  President  has 
warned  Is  endangering  the  spirit  of  America. 

So.  I  was  naturally  delighted  when  the 
House  unanimously  approved  the  Drug 
■  ^  Abuse  Education  Act,  and  sent  It  on  for  ac- 
(  ^  tlon  In  the  Senate,  where  favorable  con- 
sideration Is  virtually  assured  by  the  Admin- 
istration's recent  endorsement  of  the  educa- 
tional approach  to  combating  drug  abuse. 

DIRECT    POPULAR    ELECTION    OF    THE    PSESHJENT 

One  of  the  most  historic  measures  passed 
by  the  House  this  session  is  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  to  atx>llsh  the 
present  eleo*ral  college  system  and  provide 
for  direct  popular  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President. 

As  the  co-sponsor  of  this  one- man -one- 
vote  national  election  plan.  I  was  greatly  en- 
couraged by  the  overwhelming  339-70  House 
vote  of  approval,  and  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  will  take  similar  affirmative  action 
in  the  near  future.  Before  becoming  the  law 
of  the  land,  of  course.  It  must  be  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  states. 

The  proposal  would  provide  simply  that 
the  candidate  getting  the  most  popular  votes 
throughout  the  country  would  be  elected 
President,  as  long  as  he  had  at  least  40% 
of  the  vote.  If  no  candidate  received  40%  of 
the  vote,  a  runoff  election  between  the  two 
leading  candidates  would  be  held. 

By  recognizing  the  basic  Justice  of  assur- 
ing that  each  citizen's  choice  is  given  equal 
weight,  and  the  candidate  with  the  most 
popular  votes  wins  the  election,  I  believe  we 
will  be  adopting  a  long  overdue  reform  in 
America's  electoral  system,  and  at  the  same 
time  guaranteeing  that  every  member  of  our 
society  will  have  a  full  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate directly  and  personally  In  the  selec- 
tion of  our  national  leaderslilp. 

LAW     ENFORCEMENT    CAREERS 

Tlie  Latin  American  Law  Enforcement  As- 
.sociation  informs  me  that  there  Is  an  urgent 
need  for  qualified  men  to  fill  the  ranks  of  our 
local  police  farces. 

For  a  rewarding  and  satisfying  career  op- 
portunity they  ask  Interested  p>ersons  to  con- 
tact the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  at 
C24  5211.     ext.     4051,    or    the    Los    Angeles 
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Sheriff's  Department  at  624-9611,  ext.  8-2846. 
There  are  Immediate  openings. 

BUMMim  nnxRir  pkogkam 

University  students  Jesse  Arenas.  Mary 
Grove,  and  Jaime  Caglgas  from  Los  Angeles — 
plus  Pete  Piness,  not  shown  In  photo — spent 
part  of  the  summer  In  our  Washington  of- 
fice as  Congressional  Interns  (Jaime,  a  re- 
cent Vietnam  veteran.  Is  now  my  appointee 
working  as  a  Capitol  policeman  while  con- 
tinuing his  imdergraduate  education  full- 
time  under  the  GI  Bill). 

1969  Is  the  seventh  year  In  a  row  I  have 
participated  In  the  CoUege  Intern  Program, 
which  I  believe  Is  extremely  valuable  as  a 
fascinating  way  for  young  people  to  gain  a 
personal  understanding  of  how  their  govern- 
ment operates. 

Students  interested  In  coming  to  Wash- 
ington In  future  years,  should  contact  their 
school's  Intern  director  for  information  on 
this  excellent  program. 

DRAFT    REFOBK 

Congress  has  also  taken  a  first  step  toward 
meaningful  reform  of  our  national  selective 
service  system,  by  authorizing  a  more  equi- 
table, random-selection  draft  lottery,  with 
the  prospect  that  an  Individual's  period  of 
vulnerability  for  induction  will  be  reduced 
to  one  year  under  the  "youngest -first  "  proce- 
dure to  be  started  by  1971. 

While  I  joined  In  supporting  this  worth- 
while legislation,  I  armly  believe  that  Con- 
gress has  a  responsibility  to  make  a  much 
more  comprehensive  review  of  the  entire 
draft  law,  Including  such  topics  as  the  com- 
position and  reorganization  of  local  draft 
boards,  continuation  of  student  and  occupa- 
tional deferments,  establishment  of  uniform 
national  gtildellnes  for  administering  the 
draft,  provision  of  due  process  for  potential 
Inductees,  revision  and  clarification  of  -the 
conscientious  objector  system,  consideration 
of  the  possibility  of  national  service  alterna- 
tives, and  a  thorough-going  exploration  of 
the  concept  of  an  all-volunteer  army. 

The  1970  session  of  Congress  sbould  bring  a 
long-needed  and  In-depth  review  of  our  na- 
tion's selective  service  machinery,  and  a  fun- 
damental reform  of  the  many  inequities  that 
have  grown  up  over  the  years. 

BANNING     CAS     AKD     CESM     WAKFARE 

As  co-author  of  House  Resolution  490 
which  urged  the  President  to  resubmit  for 
ratification  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  ban- 
ning the  first  use  of  gas  and  bacteriological 
warfare,  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  which  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  the  Resolution  earlier  this  year,  I 
was  pleased  with  the  President's  announce- 
ment ^|sponding  to  our  Congressional  initia- 
tive in  a  positive  way. 

The  historic  decision  to  renounce  germ 
warfare,  destroy  our  present  stockpiles  of 
biological  weapons,  pledge  never  to  be  the 
first  to  use  chemical  weapons,  and  request 
prompt  Senate  ratification  of  the  44-year-old 
Geneva  Protocol,  represents  a  major  step  for- 
ward in  reducing  the  threat  posed  by  these 
lethal  and  potentially  uncontrollable  agents 
of  modem  warfare. 

While  in  no  way  adversely  affecting  Amer- 
ica's military  defense  capability,  this  new 
arms  control  Initiative  may  encourage  the 
world  to  turn  away  from  at  least  one  ave- 
nue of  future  annihilation,  and  help  make 
the  earth  a  little  safer  place  in  which  to 
live. 

I  agree  with  the  P^resldent  that,  "Man- 
kind already  carries  In  its  own  hands  too 
many  of  the  seeds  of  Its  own  destruction." 

LOS  ANGELES    COUNTY    YOUTH    CAMP 

I  was  happy  to  announce  federal  approval 
of  a  plan  for  conversion  of  the  former  Angeles 
National  Forest  Job  Corps  Center  at  Fenner 
Canyon  into  a  multi-purpose  Juvenile  reha- 
bilitation facility  to  be  operated  by  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Probation  Department. 
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Couuty  and  federal  oflBclals  are  currently 
working  out  detailed  arrangements  for  use 
of  this  now  de-activated,  but  virtually  new, 
$2  million  camp  to  provide  a  24-hour-a-day, 
7-day-a-week  residential  training  program 
lor  16-  to  17-year-o;d  youths — to  help  solve 
one  of  Los  Angeles'  most  pressing  problems  i 
an  acute  shortage  of  adequate  space  and 
properly  equipped  facilities  to  handle  tlie 
County's  rapidly  rising  Juvenile  delinquency 
case  load. 

Expected  to  phase  Into  full  operation  by 
la'.e  1970.  the  40-acre  San  Gabriel  Mountain 
site  will  accommodate  some  100  youths,  on 
a  year-round  basis,  with  the  rehabilitation 
program's  emphasis  on  remedial  education, 
vocational  training,  forest  conservation  work, 
camp  maintenance,  individual  and  group 
couiehng.  and  job  placement  after  release. 


YOUTHFUL  CITY  HERO  SAVES  POUR 
CHILDREN 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  27,  1970 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  the  heroism  of  a  young  man  in 
my  district  who  on  Saturday,  January  3, 
saved  the  Uves  of  fom  children  when  a 
Christmas  tree  fire  at  the  home  in  which 
he  was  babysitting  endangered  the 
yoimgsters.  All  too  often  today  we  hear 
of  the  undesirable  acts  attributed  to  our 
young  people.  Lost  in  the  clamor  are  the 
good  deeds  of  our  Nation's  fine  younger 
citizens. 

Albert  Estock,  age  15,  of  500  South 
18th  Street,  in  Springfield,  was  babysit- 
ting at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ei-nest 
L.  Hart  in  Springfield.  At  11:30  pjn.  he 
went  into  the  living  room  and  discovered 
the  Christmas  tree  ablaze  and  fire  rap- 
idly spreading  across  the  ceiling.  He  im- 
mediately thought  to  awaken  the  kids 
and  get  them  out  of  the  house.  Young 
Estock  rushed  into  the  bedroom  and 
roused  the  Hart  children;  Amy.  12; 
Michael,  10;  Bradley,  8;  and  Tracy,  3; 
and  escorted  them  from  the  smoke-filled 
house.  He  then  ran  back  into  the  house 
and  called  the  Springfield  Fire  Depart- 
ment and  returned  outside  to  the  chil- 
dren. After  a  few  moments  passed,  one  of 
the  children  remembered  the  family  dog, 
"Toby"  was  locked  in  the  basement. 
Elstock  tried  to  open  the  back  door  and 
finding  it  locked,  smashed  the  glass  and 
broke  it  open.  He  entered  the  blazing 
home  again  and  came  out  with  the  dog. 
The  boy  sustained  a  gash  to  his  left  wrist 
while  breaking  in  the  door  but  otherwise 
sustained  no  serious  injury. 

This  fine  yoimg  man  is  a  sophomore  at 
Southeast  High  School  in  Springfield, 
ni.,  and  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Estock.  Albert  is  a  good  student 
at  his  school  and  has  already  demon- 
strated those  quaUties  which  will,  I  am 
sure,  make  him  a  leader  in  that  gen- 
eration which  will  soon  be  assuming  the 
responsibilities  of  adulthood.  Albert  has 
already  shown  those  qualities. 

I  know  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  joins  with  me  and  the  city 
of  Springfield,  Dl.,  in  congratulating 
Albert  Estock  on  his  fast  thinking  and 
bravery  which  saved  the  lives  of  these 
four  children  and  their  family  dog. 
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A  BOLD  NEW  PLAN  FOR  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    n.ORIDA 
TV  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  27.  1970 
Mr  BENNETT  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
OclobtT  1969  issue  of  Reader's  Digest 
there  appeared  an  article  entitled.  "A 
Bold  New  Plan  for  National  Defense." 
This  article  sets  forth  the  conception  of 
plans  for  increased  use  of  the  seas  in  our 
strategic  offense  and  our  strategic 
defence. 

At  a  time  when  the  plans  for  our 
national  .security  are  undergoin^^  such 
close  scrutiny  we  should  pay  special  at- 
tention to  the  concepts  that  can  provide 
increased  security  for  our  country  while 
taking  the  front  line  for  any  future  wars 
away  from  our  land  and  our  skies 

The  ideas  formulated  by  Rear  Adm 
George  H  Miller  and  advocated  by  Adm 
Thomas  H  Moorer  merit  strong  con- 
gressional support  I  call  attention  to 
paragraphs  603.  604,  and  605  of  the  report 
by  the  Seapower  Subcommittee  of  last 
March  19  entitled  Statas  of  Naval 
Ships  "  which  says 

The  US  N.ivy  can  m.ike  a  gre.iter  con- 
tribution toward  security  from  nuclear  at- 
tack, and  from  surprL-.e  at'aclc  by  more 
utilization  of  the  sea^  of  the  world  for  the 
dispersal  of  nuclear  weap' us  Mnre  mis- 
siles at  sea  utilizing  raisMle-aee  geography, 
would  place  ac1<iition,\l  and  expoii«eve  bur- 
dens upon  the  Soviet  Unions  effort  to  cope 
with  our  retaliatory  force  The  survivability 
of  sea-based  -.ystems  srreatly  Inhibits  the  will 
to  strike  and  the  feasibility  of  strlkins;  first 
Jn  a  surprise  nuclear  attack  upvn  the  United 
States  Thus  it  can  be  one  of  the  g^-eat^^st 
opportunities  we  have  to  deter  attack  and 
to  secure  and  maintain  world  peace 

A  decision  to  put  greater  emphiusls  on  sea- 
environment  weapons,  after  a  Judicious  re- 
allocation of  national  resources  to  Imple- 
ment It.  might  be  les-s  expensive  in  the  long 
run  and  more  effec-ive  than  present  np. 
proaches  to  strateitlc  problems  It  has  the 
element  In  It  of  being  more  likely  to  secure 
peace  because  the  ability  to  move  about  at 
sea  with  weaponry  capable  of  attacking  major 
land  targets  makes  It  extremely  difficult  for 
any    f)otentlal    agvressor    to    win 

Concurrently,  by  emphasizing  the  co- 
ordinated use  of  all  elements  of  seapower 
In  support  of  foreign  policy  In  peace  and 
war.  the  United  States  may  be  able  to  en- 
hance Us  position  as  a  world  power  Without 
a  strong  and  modern  Navy  which  permits 
many  additional  choices  in  internatunal  af- 
fairs, the  United  States  could  find  Itself  In  a 
posiuon  of  being  unable  to  carry  out  com- 
mitments or  of  paying  too  high  a  price 
to  do  so. 

Mr  Speaker  at  this  point  I  insert  in 
the  Record  the  full  story  from  the 
Reader  s  Digest 

A  Boi  D  Nevv  Pl.*n  for  National  Defense — 
US  Navy  STRATECtsrs  Have  Devfioped  a 
Concept  That  Cout-D  StRecthen  Our  Hand 
Against  Any  Enemy — And  at  the  Same 
I  iME  Kemmve  OtR  Cities  and  Miliiary  In- 
stailati'>ns  from  the  line  of  nfclear 
Fire 

(By  John  G   Hubbelli 

In  the  prolonged  national  debate  over  the 

best  way  to  defend  this  country  and  prevent 

n\Klear  war  a  bold  new  plan  has  taken  shape 

The  proposal  has  been  evoUnng  for  more 
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tli.in  two  years  In  the  US  Navy's  Office  of 
Strategic  OtTenslve  and  Defen.'.lve  Systems 
under  Rear  Adm  George  H  Miller  It  li.is 
been  advocate<l  strongly  before  Congress  by 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Adm  Thomas 
H  Moorer  Unfortunately.  In  the  often  emo- 
tional furor  surrounding  the  issue  of  national 
detense.  Uie  N.ivys  plan  h.is  gone  largely  un- 
noticed 

Tlie  proposal,  simply  P"-'^.  '*  *'>-'-t  "^^  *■""" 
tineiUal  United  Stales  be  removed  from  the 
Soviet  Unions  line  of  lire  Russia »  prime 
targets  in  the  United  States  are  our  ICBM 
(Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missile)  sites. 
which  the  Kremlin  planners  know  they  must 
first  destroy  if  they  are  to  mount  a  sutccssful 
.  itack. 

Remove  these  targets,  says  the  Navy  Put 
at  le.ist  73  percent  of  our  nucle.ir  striking 
power  out  to  sea.  and  there  will  be  no  payoff 
lor  n  nuclear  attack  on  this  country  The 
enemy  would  still  know  that  our  re'ali.itory 
power  was  uuact  and  that  a  nurlear  move 
again.^l  this  country  would  resoll  in  the 
certain  de;=truciion  of  the  Soviet  Union  But 
our  ciUes  and  military  insiallalions  would 
no  longer  be  prime  urgels 

At  present,  the  United  States  lias  25  of  Its 
41  nuclear-powered  Polaris  submarines  at 
bea  at  all  times  (of  the  t-otal  Beet,  16  are 
usu^.llv  111  port  for  retittinkti  fcui  h  ^ul.i|n.4rlot• 
carries  16  nuclear  missiles-  f<->r  a  total  of 
4t)0  at  sea  i  Six  Polaris  missiles  represent  as 
much  destructive  power  as  all  the  bombs 
dropiied  bv  the  United  States  In  World  War 
II,  the  Korean  War  and  in  Viet  nan.  lo  date  I 
The  Navy  calculates  that  WTth  600  more 
missiles  at  sea  aboard  widely  dispersed,  con- 
stantly moving  ships,  the  United  States 
v^ould'  be  in  tlie  strongest  p.-ssible  position 
to  deter  nuclear  war  The  additional  missiles. 
ol  the  Poseidon  or  Minuteman  type,  would 
be  installed  aboard  20  to  30  surface  warships, 
which  would  have  the  outward  dimensions 
uf  Naval  auxiliary  or  modern  merchant-ship 
t>pes  •  They  could  ^ail  with  or  without  pro- 
tective escort*,  depending  on  how  n.'tlceable 
or  unobtrusive  the  diplomacy  of  the  moment 
re<iuired  them  to  be  They  would  roam  dis- 
tant seas  scattered  widely  over  the  world's 
oceans  within  striking  range  of  prime  enemy 
targets 

Tliink  of  the  pr'^blems  such  a  force  would 
impose  on  an  aggressor'  Before  deciding  to 
deliver  a  surprise  nuclear  att-aik  an  enemy 
must  be  certain  that  he  can  destroy  a  hvige 
proportion  of  our  retaliatory  nuclear  fire- 
power with  his  first  blows  Otherwise  he 
would  be  inviung  his  own  desi  ruction  The 
inoet  searching  analysis  shows  that  a  global 
mlsslle-ship  force  could  not  be  put  out  of 
action  in  less  than  eight  Uj  ten  hours  In 
fact,  significant  numbers  of  ships  would  sur- 
vive for  davs  weeks  or  even  months  facing 
such  a  prospect  an  a«,'gressor  would  have  to 
Conclude  that  a  first  strike  ■  n  his  part  would 
lead  to  national  suicide 

Putting  our  missiles  out  to  sea  would  also 
complicate  the  enemy's  defensive  problem. 
At  present  the  Soviets  know  that  the  major 
weight  of  a  retaliatory  strike  iroin  the  Unit- 
ed States  must  come  through  a  narrow 
northern  corridor  that  forms  an  arc  of  32 
degrees— on/v  nine  percent  of  their  total 
defense  pc'xmeter  Thev  can  thus  concen- 
trate their  ABMs  and  other  defensive  sys- 
tems against  a  relatively  limited  sector  A 
full-fledged  American  nuclear-. irmed  sea 
force  would  recjuire  the  Soviets  to  distribute 
their  defenses  and  attention  nr.  iind  the  full 
360  degrees  of  the  comp.vss 

The  Navy  plan  calls  for  no  expensive, 
time-consuming  research  and  development 
The    technologies    for    building    such    ships 


•The  Navy  estimates  that  such  ships,  with 
their  missiles,  could  t>e  bought  for  little  more 
than  half  the  cost  and  produced  In  less  time 
than  either  a  submarine-based  or  latid-b.ised 
ICBM  force  of  equivalent  firepower 
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have  long  been  In  hand,  and  the  Polnrls 
and  Poseidon  mhslles.  devrlope<l  for  under- 
se.i  launch,  are  readily  fired  from  the  sur- 
face In  fact,  test-firings  arc  frequmtlv  made 
from  surface  ships.  Thus,  the  Navy  atfirms 
that  missile  ships  could  be  at  sea  about 
four  ye.irs  after  the  go-ahead  decision. 

CREATINO    CRVUIlUIlrY 

Etfectlve  as  a  stratcplc  sea  f>  rcc  would  be. 
It  also  would  be  unprovocative  militarily. 
Tlie  Soviet  ttrateglst  now  sec?  In  the  con- 
ilnfnt,il  United  States  the  ma|orlty  cf  the 
nucfeur  firepower  in  the  wi>rld  that  can  hurt 
his  country  Most  of  It  is  on  a  15-mlnuto. 
'  cocked-pistol'  alert  Hence,  the  Soviet  plan- 
ner pavs  little  attention  to  our  pledge  never 
to  strike  fir^t.  He  Is  retinlrrd  to  fear  that 
someday,  either  by  desli:n  or  accident,  the 
.Amerlcin  nuclear  pistol  will  be  fired.  He 
cannot  tolerate  this  situation  forever  so  he 
develops  the  means  for  pouring  nuclear  fire- 
power Into  the  Unlte<l  States  and  bed;  s 
thinking  In  terms  of  striking  first  himself. 
Thus,  we  are  witnessing  In  the  Soviet 
Union  today  the  most  enormous  nuclear- 
arms  buildup  In  historv  emploving  a  wide 
'pecrrum  of  we.iponrv.  rancing  from  space 
to  the  depths  of  the  sea  The  prlm.irv  far- 
pet  of  such  weapons  Is  the  nuclear  firepower 
based  In  this  country. 

M  )ve  the  majority  of  our  nucleir  firepower 
t/^  sea  however,  where  the  Kremlin  planner 
kn'^ws  he  cannot  destroy  It  with  a  surpri'^e 
I'tack:  where  he  knows  lt«  survivability 
would  be  me.isured  in  hnurt:  or  davs  Instead 
of  minutes— and  our  pledge  not  to  strike 
firs'  become*  credible 

A  flexible  striking  force  would  thu.s  enable 
us  to  step  down  from  the  unstable  cockcd- 
plstol  alert  Under  such  conditions,  we  have 
no  reason  to  strike  first  because  we  know 
that  our  abilltv  to  retaliate  would  survive 
anv  first  strike  The  Soviet  planner  knows 
this.  too.  .ind  thi«:  mutual  awareness  Is  the 
basis  for  a  true  balance  of  power  Ultimately, 
if  he  Is  rational,  the  Soviet  planner'?  mind 
Is  e.ised.  and  the  climate  for  reduction  of 
tension  and  worthwhile  arm!:-rontrol  mos- 
ures  Is  brlsh'ened 

hide    AND    SEEK 

The  major  objection  to  the  Navy's  dri- 
mi'ic  idea  his  been  ih.a  surface  ships  can 
be  found  and  att.u-ked  by  space  eatelUtes. 
aircraft,  other  surface  ships  and  .submarines 
But  how  much  easier  to  target  and  destroy 
fixed,  land-based  missiles— in  the  kind  of 
attack  that  would  take  many  millions  of 
American  lives  Further,  the  Navy  hae 
analyzed  the  survivability  aspect  of  ml.sRlle 
ships  to  the  hilt  The  conclusions  of  Us 
studies,  and  of  similar  ones  conducted  under 
the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  are  unanimous  a  surface-ship  force 
dispersed  at  sea.  even  with  no  defense  save 
It*  own  mobility,  would  be  expected  to  re- 
main effective  over  m.mv  hours— certainly 
long  enough  to  perform  Its  task  It  has  been 
found  that  no  significant  portion  of  tuch  a 
force  could  be  destroyed  immediately  In  a 
first  strike 

For  one  thlna.  th,  re  are  many  ways  to 
prevent  or  deal  with  driectu'ii.  Space  satel- 
lites, of  course,  could  not  know  what  kinds 
of  ships  thev  were  looking  at.  or  even  whofie 
ships  thev  were  The  mis-lle  ships  could 
hide  themselves  ..mong  the  many  other  ships 
t!  a-  piv  the  regular  lrafn(  lunes  c^r  they  could 
hide  alone  In  fog.  under  thick  cloud  cover. 
in  d.irkness.  In  heavy  se.is  and  in  the  Inlets, 
b.iys  and  coves  of  remote  uninhabited  Is- 
lands If  enemy  naval  elements  were  known 
to  be  nearby,  a  missile  ship  could  keep  r.tdio 
and  electronic  silence,  leaving  oven  onlv  'lie 
receiving  circuits  on  which  the  President 
would  transmit  the  go-to-war  code  The 
number  .  of  misilcs  the  ships  carried  could  be 
varied  so  that  the  enemy  never  would  know 
which  ship'  pnrk'-d  the  most  nuclear  wallop. 
hence    required    his    most    Inlcntlvc    irark- 
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Ing  efforts  And  the  enemy's  targeting  prob- 
lem could  be  compounded  to  the  point  of 
Insolubility  by  the  addition  of  decoy  ballls- 
tic-mlsslle  ships,  roaming  the  seas  without 
missiles.  The  problem  would  then  be  like  that 
faced  by  regular  army  forces  In  tracking  down 
guerrillas — each  guerrilla  in  the  field  requires 
the  attention  of  many  regulars;  depending 
on  clrcumstanoes,  the  ratio  can  vary  from 
four  to  as  many  as  one  hundred  to  one.  In 
sliort.  It  is  always  much  easier  to  hide  than 
to  seek  The  most  exacting  studies  show 
that  a  balllstlc-mlssUe-shlp  fleet  would  be 
second  In  survivability  only  to  a  submerged 
a.ibmarlne  force. 

TIME    OF    DANCER 

There  is  nothing  really  new  about  the 
Navys  proposal.  Our  defense  planners  long 
ligo  recognized  the  seas  value  as  a  strategic 
base.  Thus,  the  Polaris  missile-finng-sub- 
marine  concept  was  developed,  and  air-deliv- 
erable nuclear  weapons  were  developed  for 
aircraft  carriers. 

Nevertheless,  early  in  this  decade,  our 
heaviest  Investment  was  made  in  a  force  of 
slightly  more  than  1000  laud-bsised  ICBMs, 
which  were  "hardened" — encased  In  under- 
ground steel  and  concrete  silos — to  the  point 
where  It  would  take  a  near-direct  nuclear  hit 
to  destroy  one.  The  reasoning  behind  this 
decision  was  that  land-based  missile  tech- 
nology was  well  advanced,  and  that  the 
Soviets  did  not  have  the  numbers  of  missiles 
they  would  need  even  to  consider  attacking. 
Furthermore,  their  missiles  were  not  accurate 
enough  to  do  the  Job.  and  it  would  be  many 
years  before  they  seriously  could  threaten 
our  land-based  ICBM  force  Meanwhile,  they 
might  be  Induced  to  enter  into  effective 
arms-control  agreements. 

Nearly  ten  years  have  passed.  Tliere  have 
been  no  worthwhile  arms-control  agree- 
ments The  Soviet  Union  now  confronts  tlie 
United  SUtes  with  a  fast-growing  military 
threat  of  unprecedented  magnitude.  The 
Soviets  are  expected  to  exceed  us  this  year  In 
numbers  of  ICBMs.  and  their  big  SS-9  mis- 
siles pack  sut>Etantlally  greater  megatonnage 
than  ours.  The  power  and  accuracy  of  their 
missiles  hftve  made  our  big,  land-based  ICBM 
force  Increasingly  vulnerable. 

We  need  not  and  should  not  tolerate  this 
any  longer.  Our  ICBM  force  as  it  Is  now  de- 
ployed has  served  Its  purpose;  it  has  deterred 
nuclear  war.  But  now  this  force  should  be 
phased  down  to  perhaf>s  a  quarter  of  Its 
present  size  and  dispersed  more  widely.  The 
Minuteman  missiles  we  remove  need  not  be 
made  Into  an  expensive  scrap  heap:  it  would 
be  technically  feasible  to  adapt  them  for  sea 
duty  and  place  them  aboard  ships.  And  there 
Is  plenty  of  unpopulated  land  away  from  the 
continental  United  States,  where  we  could 
deploy  the  remainder. 

There  is  probably  no  final  answer  to  our 
defense  problems  Military  technology  and 
strategy  are  evolutionary,  and  our  survival 
dictates  that  we  evolve.  Combined  with  our 
Polarls-Poseldon  submarines,  our  strategic 
bombers  and  our  scaled-down  land-based 
ICBM  forces,  a  mlsslle-shlp  force  would  pro- 
vide us  with  effective  defenses  for  years  to 
come. 

We  should  of  course  also  embark  on  de- 
velopment of  other  effective  defenses  with- 
out further  delay.  For  example,  we  need  20 
to  40  additional  missile-carrying  submarines 
of  the  most  modern  design:  we  need  a  new, 
advanced  manned  bomber,  capable  of  pene- 
trating the  Soviets"  formidable  air  defenses. 
And  we  should  be  looking  hard  at  what  can 
be  done  militarily  in  space,  as  the  Soviets 
are  doing.  But  new  submarines,  aircraft-  and 
space  systems  will  take  years  to  fund,  de- 
velop and  make  operational. 

Meanwhile,  a  time  of  danger  Is  upon  us. 
It  can  be  met  most  quickly  and  effectively 
by  putt'ig  our  missile  force  at  sea.  far  from 
the  heartland  of  America. 

"The  most  effective  military  strategy  Is  the 
one  which  convinces  all  enemies  that  they 
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cannot  successfully  commit  aggressions 
against  this  nation  or  its  allies,  that  all  such 
aggressions  will  be  defeated.  The  adoption 
by  the  United  States  of  the  nuclear  strategy 
outlined  In  this  article  might  convincingly 
offset  the  Soviets'  prodigious  and  threatening 
nuclear  buildup." 
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HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF    VtRGUnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  27,  1970 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Virginia,  the  Honor- 
able Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr,.  spoke  in  my 
district  last  week  and  delivered  a  most 
timely  address.  He  recently  expressed 
his  views  on  a  variety  of  major  issues 
across  the  State,  I  am  happy  to  include 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  his  remarks  in 
my  district,  and  brief  accounts  of  several 
of  the  others : 
Speech  by  U,S.  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.. 

Democrat,  of  Virginia.  Before  PENiNsrLA 

Association  of  the  U.S.  Army,  Fort  Eustis, 

Va..  January  23.  1970 

Gentlemen,  none  of  you  needs  to  be  told 
that  the  role  of  the  military  in  our  society 
Is  today  the  subject  of  Intense  debate.  You 
need  only  open  your  morning  newspaper  to 
be  aware  of  that. 

Unfortunately,  one  extreme  position  in 
this  debate  gets  disproportionate  attention. 
Sometimes  It  is  difficult  for  those  who  hold 
a  sensible,  moderate  position  to  be  heard. 

Time  and  again  we  are  told  that  the  mili- 
tary establishment  Is  run  by  bloodthirsty 
generals,  backed  by  some  Insidious  conspiracy 
called  the  military-industrial  complex.  This 
extreme  view  has  wide  acceptance  in  the 
ranks   of  New  Left  militants. 

To  refute  it.  one  need  only  look  at  the 
careers  of  such  military  men  as  George  C. 
Marshall  or  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower. 

No.  the  military  establishment  is  not  a 
conspiracy  of  warmongers. 

Our  armed  services  are  the  Indispensable 
guardian  of  our  liberties,  and  for  the  most 
part,  the  men  and  women  who  serve  their 
country  in  uniform  are  a  dedicated  and  self- 
less group.  They  deserve  the  highest  praise. 

But  one  should  not  react  to  the  currently 
fashionable  criticism  by  flying  to  the  oppo- 
site extreme  and  claim  that  the  military  Is 
above  criticism. 

On  the  contrary,  responsible  criticism  of 
the  military — and  more  particularly,  mili- 
tary policy — Is  both  healthy  and  democratic. 
I  support  such  criticism.  I  like  to  think  tliat 
I  engage  In  it. 

This  nation  cannot  afford  blank  checks 
for  any  agency  of  the  government.  The  De- 
fense Department  must  be  subject  to  the 
same  close  scrutiny  that  should  be  given  to 
civilian  departments. 

But  in  making  reductions  in  the  military 
budget,  we  must  take  care  not  to  Jeopardize 
security.  We  must  seek  to  cut  the  fat,  and 
not  the  muscle. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  want 
to  carry  military  reductions  too  far.  Last 
yeEU",  they  sought  to  eliminate  the  purely 
defensive  Safeguard  antiballistlc  missile  sys- 
tem, a  much-needed  nuclear  aircraft  carrier, 
a  Navy  fighter  plane  and  a  number  of  other 
essential  items. 

I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
advocates  of  these  drastic  cuts  favor  unilat- 
eral disarmament. 

I  fear,  however,  that  they  make  a  basic 
mistake  In  their  estimate  of  the  world  situ- 
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atlon.  They  place  entirely  too  much  faith 
In  the  good  intentions  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  do  not  trust  the  men  in  the  Kremlin. 
They  have  a  long  track  record  of  aggression 
and  broken  promises.  In  1962.  they  put  of- 
fensive missiles  Into  Cuba  and  precipitated 
a  grave  crisis;  since  1965.  they  have  been  the 
chief  suppliers  of  war  materials  to  North 
Vietnam;  in  1967.  they  encouraged  Arab  ad- 
venturism that  led  to  war  in  the  Middle 
East:  and  in  1968,  they  crushed  freedom  in 
Czechoslovakia  with  a  brutal  invasion 

It  would  be  foolish  to  trust  the  Soviet 
Union.  That  would  be  misplaced  faith. 

But  it  would  also  be  an  error  to  accept  all 
the  recommendations  for  weapons  systems 
and  other  military  hardware  that  come  from 
the  Pentagon. 

What  is  needed  is  a  balanced  view — skepti- 
cism without  hostility,  loyalty  without  blind- 
ness 

Going  beyond  the  military  budget,  to  the 
broadest  horizons  of  national  policy.  I  find 
much  to  criticize  in  the  present  posture  of 
the  United  States. 

In  the  bluntest  terms,  this  country  is  over- 
committed.  We  have  mutu.il  defense  agree- 
ments with  44  different  nations. 

A  re-evaluation  of  our  foreign  policy  is 
much  in  order.  The  United  States  simply  can- 
not be  expected  to  fulfill  indefinitely  all  the 
obligations  it  has  undertaken. 

There  must  t>e  limitations  on  our  commit- 
ments. One  way  to  impose  reasonable  limita- 
tions is  for  the  United  States  Senate  to  re- 
assert its  traditional  and  constitutional  role 
in  foreign  policy. 

I  wholeheartedly  supported  a  resolution  re- 
cently passed  by  the  Senate  which  was  aimed 
at  curbing  the  commitment  of  American 
troops  by  unilateral  executive  action. 

And  in  November,  the  Senate  overwhelm- 
ingly approved  a  resolution  I  offered  that 
would  require  approval  by  the  Senate  before 
any  change  is  made  in  the  status  of  the 
island  of  Okinawa. 

In  1968.  the  Senate  failed  to  take  action 
when  the  Bonin  Islands  reverted  to  Japanese 
control  by  executive  agreement. 

This  inaction  set  a  bad  precedent  I  feel 
that  the  Senate  must  reassert  its  historic  and 
constltvitional  role  in  foreign  policy. 

That  Is  one  main  reason  why  I  proposed — 
and  the  Senate  agreed — to  insist  that  it  be 
consulted  on  the  proposed  reversion  of  Oki- 
nawa. 

The  case  of  Okinawa  offers  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  difficulties  we  face  over- 
seas today. 

Following  conversations  with  Japanese 
Premier  Sato.  President  Nixon  indicated  that 
actions  will  go  forward  toward  turning  over 
Okinawa  to  the  administrative  control  of 
Japan. 

Okinawa  is  our  most  Important  single 
mili*^ary  base  complex  in  the  Western  Pacific. 
It  is  vital  to  our  commitments  to  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Japan  itself,  Korea,  Taiwan, 
Vietnam  and  the  SEIATO  countries.  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  the  fact  that  Okinawa  will  ulti- 
mately revert  to  the  Japanese,  but  that 
shovild  not  happen  so  long  as  we  have  these 
extensive  commitments. 

The  situation  in  the  Western  Pacific  points 
up  one  of  the  real  difficulties  we  face  in 
our  effort  to  reduce  the  commitments  we 
have  With  other  nations.  That  is.  powerful 
nations  that  are  our  allies  fail  to  carry  their 
share  of  the  burden  of  defense  in  their  own 
regions  of  the  world. 

The  Japanese  have  the  third  strongest 
economy  in  the  world,  behind  only  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Yet, 
Japan  spends  less  than  1';  of  its  Gross 
National  Product  on  defense. 

The  Japanese  seem  to  regard  the  defense 
of  East  Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific  as  Just 
a  problem  for  America.  The  fact  is  that 
Japan  depends  for  its  prosperity — and  in  fact 
its  very  existence — upon  a  strong  defense  in 
its  part  of  the  world. 
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So  far.  AmerlCA  has  provided  all  of  that 
aefease.  It  U  time  for  Japan  to  pick  up  some 
of  the  burden. 

Our  Mutual  Security  Treaty  with  Jiip-ui 
cMiies  up  for  renewal  this  year.  It  would  be 
well  for  th:i  country  to  look  carefully  at 
the  existing  arrangetuent-^— under  whkh  the 
United  States  Is  alrncit  the  sole  gvi.irdlan  of 
freedom  In  the  West  Pacific— before  auto- 
u:at:cally  renewing  this  agreement, 

I  think  we  must  muke  it  clear  t*3  our  Asian 
frien.U  that  there  muit  be  a  Uiall  to  our 
Uivolvemeut  on  that  continent. 

A  simple  extension  of  all  our  conunl'.ments 
would  be  unwLse.  Mere  than  that.  It  could 
be  basically  dishonest,  for  I  seriously  doubt 
that  American  public  opinion  would  tolerate 
an"tlier  Viemam 

There  must  be  no  repetition  of  the  tragic 
error  al  Judgment  that  plunged  us  Into  a 
land  w.tr  la  Asia— a  seemingly  Interminable 
one. 

I  emphasize  that  we  must  support  the 
men  who  are  fighting  in  Vietnam  unUy — 
nearly  a  half  million  of  them— and  we  must 
bring  this  war  v<^  an  lun  .rable  en^ 

Recently,  we  have  witnessed  a  great  deal 
of  prutest  ai^uinst  our  policies  In  Viein.im. 
The  protesters  were  wltlim  their  r;gh's. 
So  long  as  the  protests  remain  peaceful,  those 
who  express  their  oppotiition  to  the  war  have 
a  right  to  do  s.) 

But  I  think  that  public  disunity  in  time 
of  war  Is  Ul-advised. 

The  Oommumsw  In  Vletn-im  are  deter- 
mined to  win  an  ail-out  political  victory  over 
the  United  States 

Disunity  at  home  adds  encouragement  and 
determination  to  North  Vieuiam  and  lb* 
Viet  Cong 

I  think  that  demonstrations  In  this  country 
have  the  effect  of  encouraging  Hanoi  to  pro- 
long the  war  I  do  not  say  this  effect  Is  In- 
tended. But  I  think  that  a  prolonging  of  the 
war  is  the  likely  result  of  thi*  kind  of  demon- 
stration. 

If  we  believe  that  President  NUon  wants 
to  end  the  wax.  and  I  do  beHeT*  that  he  does, 
then  we  should  give  him  oxir  support  In  his 
efforts  to  end  it. 

1  have  said  often  that  our  commitment  of 
trocps  to  a  ground  war  In  Asia  was  a  grave 
error  of  judgment. 

But  those  who  march  In  oppo6iU..n  to  the 
war  do  not  rectify  the  error 

I  t>elieve  they  compound  It.  by  enc<  ura^f- 
ing  Hanoi  to  believe  it  can  win  a  victory  by 
default. 

Along  with  the  right  of  crltlcLsm,  whlcto  U 
guaranteed  under  our  ConsUtuUon,  there 
goes  a  respouslbiUty 

Criticism  should  be  responsible  »nd  con- 
rtrucUve.  Criticism  which  undermines  the 
position  of  the  United  States,  U  neither  re- 
sponsible nor  construcuve 

But  while  I  urge  support  for  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief In  hU  efforts  to  brlnt;  the 
war  to  an  end,  I  recognize  that  we  must  not 
Tepeat  the  errors  that  plated  us  in  our 
present  pred.cament  in   Southeast   Asia 

Por  this  reason,  our  p<jsltlon  ihroagliout 
Asia  must  be  carefully  examined. 

And  this  kind  of  examiiiaUun  ought  not 
to  be  limited  to  Asia.  The  whule  structure  of 
our  foreign  policy  and  Ci.nuniUneiits  needs 
restudy  m  the  U^ht  of  Uie  rt-aL  inicrtifs  of 
Vhe  United  states. 

I  do  not  suggest  a  retreat  to  the  old  isola- 
tionism. The  United  States  doc.-'  have  real 
interests  overseas,  and  Uiey  mu.st  be  de- 
Unded 

But  we  must  be  rcaJi;-tlc— both  as  to  what 
Is  vital  to  this  nation,  and  as  to  what  the 
ration  can  re.isonably  bo  expected  to  accom- 
plish. 

A  new.  realistic  foreign  policy  can  do  great 
things  for  this  countrj 

F:ir  one  thing,  it  can  lessen  an  immense 
dram  on  our  resources 

For  another.  It  can  reduce  the  risk  of  un- 
wanted military  in-. olvements  abroad. 
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And  moKt  Importantly.  It  cm  bring  a  re- 
birth of  national  unity  and  patrloUc  spirit. 

These  things  will  not  come  to  pa.n.H  -omor- 
row.  or  the  day  after  But  I  b«'llfvc  they  will 
come—  If  we  have  the  courage  and  gtxd  Bense 
to  adhere  to  principles  that  will  stand  the 
test  of  time. 

Vitws— In  Brih' 
sayiNC   "no" 

Richmond. — Congress  and  Uie  Presideait 
•mu.'it  be  willing  to  say  no— the  most  un- 
(ier-utilized  word  in  the  political  diciloiiury' 
It  inllat.on  is  to  be  curbed.  Seuai.r  B\rd 
said  in  an  address  at  the  annual  banquet 
of  the  Richmond  Chamber  of  C.jmmerce 

The  Se:iat.3r  s.ild  the  nations  budgetary 
outlook  IS  not  encour-iRing.  with  --(RMidinK' 
predicted  to  chmb  ab.-\e  the  «J00  billion 
in.iric  even  »itluiit  new  programs 

•  My  concern  with  government  fiscal  af- 
fairs, he  said,  Is  dictated  not  so  much  by  a 
bookReoper  s  wish  for  a  ne.it  set  of  figures 
as  It  is  with  what  government  spending 
means  to  the  average  American  citizen. 

■Vast,  unchecked  spending  pr<:>«ram«  feed 
tlie  mrtatlon  that  deduct*  rrom  Uie  paycheck 
of  every  American  worker   ' 

JtTDOB     HATNSWORTH 

ST.\rsTO!f  — Sen.'itor  Byrd  deplored  Senate 
r-jccuon  of  Judge  Clement  Haynsworth  as  a 
bup.-eme  Court  Justice  In  a  December  speech 
to  the  Staunton  Klwanls  Club 

Thorough  investigation  of  Haynsworth  un- 
c.v.ered  no  evidence  that  the  Judge  lought  to 
adlrtlnce  his  own  Interest,  Byrd  said. 
^Kalance  needs  to  be  restored  to  the 
■"^Cotirt,-  Byrd  said,  and  voiced  the  hope  that 
tiie  next  nominee  to  the  Supreme  Court 
woild  be  a  man  who  sh.ires  Judge  Hayns- 
w.irtlis  philosophy- -one  who  will  Interpret 
the  ConstituUon,  and  not  atu-mpt  to  re- 
wr.te  It." 

DRUG     ABUSE 

.\ai.iN0TON  — A  program  to  combat  drug 
abLue  must  include  prevenuon.  rehabilita- 
tion and  Uw  enforcement.  Senator  Byrd  de- 
clared at  the  graduation  banquet  of  the 
Northern  Virginia   Police   Academy   here. 

Authorities  have  learned  that  drug  waf- 
fle does  not  confine  IWelf  to  the  Inner  city 
poor  •  he  said,  noting  that  recent  studies 
have  shown  an  alarming"  spread  of  drug 
abuse  to  suburban  high  schools. 

The  Senator  endorsed  a  new  rehablll- 
UUon  and  education  program  for  youths  in 
the  Virginia  and  Maryland  suburbs  of 
Washington. 

TAX     BUai>K>I 

Pi!U*«Ki  — The  naUon  cannot  go  on  for- 
ever increasing  the  tax  burden  of  lu  citizens, 
Senator  Byrd  said  to  the  Pulaski  Jaycees. 

"Thlrty-slx  cents  of  every  dollar  earned 
bv  .Amerlc.m  workers  now  goes  Into  federal, 
stite   and   local   taxes."  he  pointed  out 

Federal  taxes  ale  ne  are  29  Umea  aa  large 
as  thev  were  in  1939  and  now  take  one  fourlH 
of  all  income  earned  In  the  nation,  he  said. 

PEACE     HROTISTS 

Fort  Mtkk  —Public  disunity  In  time  of 
war  Is  Ill-advised.  Senator  Byrd  said  In  ft 
speech  at  this  Northern  Virginia  Army  post. 

He  .<ipoke  at  a  dinner  honoring  the  com- 
mander of  the  Us    Army  Re.serve  School. 

Participants  In  recent  demoiwtratlons 
against  US  policy  In  Vietnam  were  "within 
their  rights."  the  Senator  said,  so  long  as  the 
protests  remained  peaceful 

But  he  added  that  demon'?tratlons  In  this 
country  encourage  Hmoi  to  prolong  the  w.'vr 
and  urged  .support  for  President  Nixon  «  ef- 
forfjj  to  end  It 

SAIT    TM-KS 

Rkiimond— The  United  States  mu.st  pro- 
ceed with  caution  In  arms  limitation  talks 
with  the  Soviet  UnMn.  Senat<^.r  Byrd  told 
the  West  End  Jaycees  here  at  their  annual 
baiiciuet 

The  Sell -1' or  recent! J  was  named  to  a  spe- 
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clal  subcommittee  of  the  S«'nate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  which  is  to  monitor  the 
progress  of  the  strategic  arm.s  limitation  ne- 
gotiations- the  so-called  SALT  talks. 

Byrd  polnt<<d  to  the  Russian  record  of  "nft- 
gTC!>.-,lon  and  broken  promises"  and  to  the 
recent  buildup  by  the  Soviets  In  strategic 
arms. 

He  pointed  out  thrvt  "nothing  of  substance 
w.us  decided  In   recent  talks  at  Helsinki  and 
said  later  negotiations  In  Vienna  will  indicate 
If  there  can  be  effective  control  of  the  arms 
race 

■I  favor  the  S.M.T  talks."  he  said,  "but 
I  want  to  be  certain  iliat  our  nation  does  not 
make  conces.slons  that  will  Jeopimllze  our 
security." 

<  '•NSl  MFR    HILL3 

NoaioLK  -The  label  of  "consumer  legisla- 
tion" doesn't  make  a  bill  either  good  or  bad. 
Senator  Byrd  told  the  Tidewater  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureau  iit  Its  annual  luncheon  here. 

Each  l.-isue  should  be  Judged  on  Its  own 
merits,  he  said,  adding  that  federal  legisla- 
tion is  Jubtined  "where  there  Is  clear  evidence 
of  fraud  or  hazard  to  life  and  limb"  and 
interstate  commerce  Is  Invtjlved  Other  prob- 
lems should  be  handled  In  the  private  sector 
or  at  the  Rtate  or  local  level. 

Byrd  pointed  out  he  has  supported  most 
major  consumer  legislation   to  date. 

AVI.AT10N    PEOBLEMS 

CuLPtPtR  — The  rapid  growth  of  avUtlon 
has  created  severe  congestion  problems.  Sen- 
ator Byrd  said  at  the  dedlcaUon  of  the  new 
Culpeper  Airport. 

The  airlines  lose  about  •50  million  a  year 
because  of  alrporw  delays,  and  losses  by  air- 
line users  are  Immeasurable."  tlie  Senator 
declared. 

But  the  most  Important  problem  In  avla- 
uon  Is  safety,  he  said.  He  cited  the  good 
safety  record  of  avUtlon,  but  warned  tha» 
•  we  must  face  the  fact  that  danger  exists  la 
overcrowded  skies." 

CRIME    WAR 

FBiDEHicKSBURii. — Soaring  crime  rates  In 
the  nations  capital  show  that  the  federal 
government  Is  not  equipped  to  take  over 
the  war  on  crime.  Senator  Byrd  said  at  the 
annual  Awards  Banquet  of  the  Fredericks- 
burg Jaycees. 

"The  crime  problem  In  Washington  U  a 
national  scandal."  the  Senator  declared. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROTECT  PLACES 
OF  REFUGE  FOR  ANIMALS 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN   I-HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESETTrATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  27,  1970 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  introducing  today  a  biU  which 
would  provide  a  penalty  for  the  shoot- 
ing from  aircraft  of  wildlife  on  land  or 
water  which  Ls  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  US.  Government.  The  public  outcry 
which  resulted  from  a  recently  televised 
film  showing  wohc.s  being  hunted  from 
planes  demonstrates  tlie  depth  of  con- 
tern  evoked  by  revelation  that  our  wild- 
life population  is  being  decimated  by  re- 
lentless ".sportsmen."  Aircraft  have  enor- 
mous usefulness  in  the  study  and  preser- 
vation of  our  wildlife  population  but  we 
mu-st  not  allow  this  important  funcUon 
to  bo  distorted  into  too-easy  pursuit  for 
sport.  Civilization  has  made  much  of  this 
eonUnent  uninhabitable  for  the  animals 
that  preceded  us  here:  we  must  protect 
the  places  where  they  have  found  refuge 
from  merciless  exposure  from  the  air. 
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HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAV^'AIt 
IN  Till-:  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  27.  1970 

Mv  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
effort  now  being  made  in  Congress  to  re- 
peal tlie  infamous  Emergency  Detention 
Act  of  1950,  continues  to  gain  wide  sup- 
port A  most  noteworthy  endorsement  of 
the  repeal  legislation  appeared  by  way 
of  an  incisive  editorial  in  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser  of  December  27,  1969. 

Tlie  editorial  recounts  the  shameful 
NTorld  War  II  episode  involving  110.000 
persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  who.  de- 
spite the  U.S.  citizenship  of  about  70,000 
of  them  and  the  absence  of  an.v  grounds 
otlier  than  fear  and  hysteria,  were 
herded  out  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States 
and  into  so-called  relocation  centers, 
complete  with  barbed  wire  and  armed 
guards,  in  the  hinterland. 

The  prospect  of  a  repeat  performance 
involving  .some  other  minority  group,  this 
time  under  the  aegis  of  a  Federal  law, 
is  indeed  a  frightening  one  for  citizens 
in  the  greatest  democratic  nation  in  tlie 
world. 

That  we  are  one  step  closer  to  erasing 
this  repugnant  law  from  our  statute 
books,  as  evidenced  by  Senate  passage 
on  December  22,  1969,  of  legislation  call- 
ing for  the  repeal  of  the  Emergency  De- 
tention Act,  is  most  heartening, 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  also  gratifying  to 
note  that  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security  plans  to  hold  hearings 
on  title  II  repeal  bills  commencing  on 
March  16,  1970. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  read  the  Honolulu  Ad- 
vertiser editorial  on  the  repeal  of  the 
concentration  camp  authorization  law, 
I  insert  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Erasing  a  Shame 

The  Senate  has  unanimously  passed  a  bill 
sponsored  by  Sen.  Daniel  K.  Inouye  and  25 
others.  Including  Sen.  Hiram  L.  Foug.  to  re- 
peal an  Infamous  section  of  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1950. 

That  section.  Title  2.  permits  the  Federal 
government  to  establish  detention  camps 
during  periods  of  a  declared  threat  to  a 
national  security. 

Known  also  as  the  "concentration  camp" 
provision,  this  section  of  the  Internal  Se- 
curity law  Is  responsible  for  widely  circulated 
rumors  among  minority  groups,  mostly  mili- 
tant blacks,  that  there  is  a  move  afoot  to  In- 
tern them. 

In  the  hopes  of  scotching  such  fears.  Sen- 
ator Inouye  and  his  associates  Introduced 
their  repealer.  No  doubt,  the  legislators  also 
were  moved  by  memory  of  what  happened  to 
1 10.000  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  on 
the  Mainland  during  World  War  II. 

Despite  their  citizenship  and  the  absence 
ol  any  grounds  other  than  fear  and  hysteria, 
these  men,  women  and  children  were  herded 
out  of  the  western  states  to  relocation  camps 
in  the  Interior. 

Ironically,  part  of  the  impetus  for  this 
mas.s  relocation  was  a  belief  in  official  circles 
on  the  Mainland  that  the  Dec.  7,  1941,  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor  had  been  accompanied  by 
acts  of  sabotage  by  Japanese-Americans  liv- 
ing In  Honolulu. 

Statements  from  the  Justice  Department, 
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the  Honolulu  Police  Department  and  the 
local  Army  command  that  the  sabotage  re- 
ports were  unfounded  had  no  deterring  ef- 
fect. 

One  of  tboee  who  endured  relocation  was 
Seattle-born  BUI  Hoeokawa,  now  associate 
editor  of  The  Denver  Post,  who  has  written  a 
book  about  It.  "Nisei."  Here's  how  Hosokawa 
describes  the  mass  relocation: 

"One  day  these  Japanese-Americans  were 
free  citizens  and  residents  of  communities, 
law-abiding,  productive,  proud.  The  next, 
they  were  Inmates  of  cramped,  crowded, 
American-style  concentration  camps,  under 
armed  guard,  fed  like  prisoners  In  mess  hall 
lines,  deprived  of  privacy  and  dignity,  shorn 
of  their  rights." 

The  relocation.  In  short,  was  nothing  less 
than  a  major  and  shameful  violation  of 
the  Constitution  by  the  Federal  government 
itself. 

This  blot  on  our  history  reveals  dramati- 
cally the  truth  of  the  old  saying  that  eternal 
vigilance  Is  the  price  of  liberty — and  that 
vigilance  must  be  practiced  within  as  well 
as  toward  possible  external  aggressors. 

Lest  anyone  believe  that  the  relocation  of 
Japanese-Americans  during  World  War  II 
was  an  Isolated,  unprecedented  act.  Hoso- 
kawa points  out  that  a  similar  relocation  oc- 
curred in  1863. 

In  that  year.  Brig.  General  James  Carleton 
decided  that  the  Navajo  Indians  constituted 
a  security  threat  to  the  Western  frontier  of 
the  U.S. 

General  Carleton  ordered  9,000  Navajos  re- 
located from  their  homes  In  what  Is  now 
Arizona,  southern  Utah  and  western  New 
Mexico  to  southern  New  Mexico.  Many  were 
mistreated:  many  contracted  disease:  many 
died 

We  are  heartened  that  the  U.S.  Senate  has 
stricken  the  "detention  camp"  provision  from 
the  Internal  Security  law  and  proud  that 
Hawaii's  Senator  Inouye  played  a  leading 
role. 

Now  the  focvis  shifts  to  the  House  where 
Hawaii's  Rep.  Spark  Matsunaga  has  intro- 
duced a  similar  repealer,  with  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  membership  co-sponsoring. 
Matsunaga  expects  hearings  early  In  the  new 
year. 

We  are  confident  of  success  In  the  House, 
and  It  Is  fitting  that  Hawaii  legislators  are 
making  such  a  distinguished  contribution 
to  the  preservation  of  freedom  In  the  U.S. 
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PRIVATE  GHEE.  20,  WOUNDED, 
DIES  IN  SAIGON  HOSPITAL 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MARTLAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  27,  1970 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Pfc.  James  F.  Ghee,  a  fine  young  man 
from  Maryland,  was  killed  recently  in 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  his  courage 
and  to  honor  his  memory,  by  including 
the  following  article  in  the  Record  : 
Private  Ghee,  20.  Woukded,  Dies  In  A 
Saigon  Hospital 

Pfc.  James  F.  Ghee,  20,  of  UI8  Montpeller 
street,  died  December  10  in  a  Saigon  hospital 
of  wounds  received  when  he  stepped  on  a 
booby  trap  three  days  earlier  in  Vietnam,  the 
Defense  Department  announced  yesterday. 

The  young  man,  a  paratrooper  with  the 
173d  Airborne  Brigade,  had  been  in  Vietnam 
less  than  one  month,  alter  enlisting  In  May, 
1969. 

Mr.  Ghee  was  a  native  of  Baltimore,  and 
was  graduated  from  City  College  In  1969.  His 
hobbies  Included  football  and  the  tape  re- 
cording of  music. 


He  Is  survived  by  his  mother.  Mrs.  Thelma 
Ghee;  four  sisters.  Mrs  Norma  Allen.  Misses 
Trudy,  Karen  and  Phyllis  Ghe;.  and  two 
brothers,  Keith  and  Angelo  Ghee,  all  of 
Baltimore. 


RETIRED  NAVY  CHAPLAIN 
COMMENTS  ON  MYLAI 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Tuesday,  January  27,  1970 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  long- 
time friend,  the  Reverend  Robert  Gard- 
ner Andrus,  formerly  minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Lake  Forest,  111., 
who  is  now  a  resident  of  Princeton,  N.J.. 
has  composed  a  significant  letter  to  the 
editor  which  appeared  in  the  Januar>-  22, 
1970.  issue  of  the  New  York  Times.  Rev- 
erend Andrus'  letter,  together  with  the 
one  to  which  it  is  responsive,  are  as 
follows : 

Assessing  Blame  in   Massacres 

To  the  Editor: 

In  our  revulsion  from  the  massacre  of  My- 
lal  we  are  in  danger  of  learning  the  wrong 
lesson  and  wrongly  assessing  the  blame 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  Mylai  — 
which  is  the  Vietnam  war  in  microcosm- 
Is  not  that  war  is  hell,  nor  that  a  venture- 
some foreign  policy  Is  dangerous,  nor  even 
that  we  should  not  have  Intervened  in  Viet- 
nam. Some  or  all  of  these  propositions  may  be 
true,  but  the  lesson  of  Mylai  is  the  old 
one  that  war  is  too  Important  to  be  left  to 
the  generals. 

For  without  depriving  the  individual  par- 
ticipants of  their  individual  responsibility, 
it  must  be  said  that  the  strategic  principles 
adopted  and  stubbornly  clung  to  by  our 
military  leaders  have  made  this  sort  of  hor- 
ror Inevitable. 

Captain  Medina  says  there  was  no  massa- 
cre, but  he  also  says  that  at  Mylai  he  saw 
something  move  out  of  the  corner  of  his 
eye  and  shot,  and  later  found  that  hed 
killed  an  unarmed  woman.  It  was.  let  us 
say.  fear  for  his  life  that  made  him  do  It. 
Why  was  he  In  such  fear?  Because  he  didn't 
know  friend  from  foe.  And  he  didn't  know 
friend  from  foe.  not  because  Vietnamese  look 
alike  (all  WASP's  do,  tool ,  but  because  there 
was  no  place  his  friends  could  go  to  demon- 
strate their  friendship. 

UNSUITABLE    STRATEGY 

The  search-and-destroy  strategy  is  not  in- 
terested in  places,  and  so  cannot  be  inter- 
ested In  the  people  who  live  in  places,  and 
so  is  peculiarly  unsuited  to  a  war  said  to  be 
fought  to  establish  a  democratic  govern- 
ment, that  Is,  one  of,  by,  and  for  the  people. 

Even  If  this  not  remarkably  subtle  point 
was  too  dlflBcult  for  our  military  leaders  to 
grasp  In  principle,  the  practice  of  a  few 
months'  fruitless  searching  and  destroying 
should  have  taught  them  that  something 
was  wrong  with  their  strategy.  But  these 
generals  seem  incapable  of  learning.  And  the 
air  generals  are  no  better,  for  bombing  is 
only  another  form  of  searching  and  destroy- 
ing— with  the  added  contraindication  that 
the  destruction  you  can  wreak  on  a  largely 
undeveloped  country  is  not  much. 

The  stupidity  of  these  generals  has  caused 
thousands  of  unnecessary  deaths  among  the 
people  we  came  to  help  and  among  our  own 
troops.  They  have  managed  to  lose  a  w  ar  and 
to  waste  the  goodwill  we  had  earned  among 
men. 

Would  It  not  be  wisdom  now  to  retire 
them?  We  need  soldiers,  and  we  need  offi- 
cers   to    command    them;    but    generals    so 
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clewoii<.;rably  incompetent  w<  could  do  much 
betur  Aithout. 

Ceohim  P    Brcxkwav. 
Ntw  VORK    January  8.  1970. 

MlANINO    OF    MYLAI 

Tu  thf  Edttor 

T>ie  J..n  15  letter  of  George  P.  Brovkway 
-lii'wed  the  communication  problem  of  th« 
Anieru-an  p^fiple 

F:rst  ui  all.  he  refers  to  '  vhe  mivss.icre  of 
Msl.u  ■•  Unui  tbe  booka  are  ci>^sed.  it  is  an 
.Uleged  m.\a:i-n.re.  There  Is  much  to  indicate 
It  w.isnt  ii  nuis>acre  at  .ill.  If  It  occurred. 

A  "mistacre"  Is  au  Indiscriminate  slaughter 
(■f  people  If  ^l.e  alle^'ed  Mvlal  Incident  took 
pl.ue  .IS  ;\  5eiroh-.ind-dfstroy  opemuoii.  It 
was  the  selecuve  miplni;  oui  of  a  VietconR 
Deet.  to  muiiy  p«»jple  seem  to  forget  tliat 
the  lerm  "Vlet.cong  '  includes  women,  t'.ill- 
dren  and  old  men  Their  \lUages  .xre  targets, 
unfortnn.itelv 

Ail  to  peneril-i.  1  for  one  much  prefer  them 
(and  admiral.-,  I  to  a  committee  of  Mr  Brock- 
wavg.  "Shoot  It  if  It  moves"  ic  aii  order  sa 
old  as  warfare  A  yi-ing  M.^nne  lieutenant  I 
baptized  was  siiot  hecause  he  moved  For- 
tunately, he  Mi-asn  t  killed. 

'■.S«'arch-.\nd-(lestmy  ■  bv  bombing.  to 
whieh  Mr  BriKkwav  refers  »,is  a  d.oly  oc- 
currence in  World  War  II  Perhap.s  Mr. 
Brockw.iy  !.>n  •.  old  enou»;h  to  remember  this 
As  a  mailer  ol  fact,  one  trouble  today  is  that 
there  :s  very  small  percenuige  of  Ameru  ins 
*h  I   know  wh.it  it  is  to  be  under  hre 

He  writes  of  "losing  the  war  That  Is  news 
to  the  American  pe>ipie  and  to  the  world. 
Perhaps  President  Nixon  and  the  400  000 
G.I.  8   in   Vietnam   shouid   gel    the   word 

Instead  of  reuniiK  the  generals,  perhaps 
Mr  Brockway  should  retire  from  writing  let- 
ters to  the  editor 

Robert   G    Andri-s 
Lieutenant         Commander,         CUaplains 
Corps    V  N  R    t  Rt'f  irt-d  i 

PwJiCi.To.'J    N  J  .  Jan.ua'-y  16    1^70 


f'EDERAL  REGULATION  OP  THE 
IK8URANCE  INDUSTRY 


HON.  W1LUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PTN-NryLVAWM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Januarp  27,  1970 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr  Speaker,  eaxUer 
today.  I  introduced  a  bill  for  myself  and 
eight  other  members  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee.  The  bUl 
would  establish  a  Federal  Insurance 
Guaranty  Corporation,  which  would 
(uncuon  similarly  to  the  Federal  Eye- 
posit  Instirance  Corporation,  but  in  thl« 
esise  apply  to  Insolvent  insurance  com- 
panies 

The  problem  of  trLsiirance  company  tn- 
Bolvencles,  and  their  accompanymg  loss 
to  their  claimants  and  the  general  pub- 
lic, i&  widespread  and  troublesome  In  my 
State  of  Pennsylvania  alone.  19  property 
and  cafualty  insurance  companies,  whiich 
dealt  heavily  in  auto  Insurance,  have 
gone  under  in  the  past  10  years. 

This  not  only  leaves  their  cHents  with- 
out coverage  but  also  offers  those  who 
have  claim*  against  the  tympany  little 
chance  to  recover  axi^thlAg  near  their 
iu&t  due 

The  Federal  Government  in  recent 
years  has  shown  tncreannc  interest  tn 
the  insurance  lndustr>'  and  the  method 
of  State  regulation  which  alhD»"H  many 
of  these  injustices  to  occur. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  cormection  »iih  tliia  .subject,  I 
would  bke  to  introduce  mto  the  RicuRo 
an  article  wWch  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Time.s.  Tuesday,  January  26.  This 
well  written  article  by  the  Times'  Wal- 
lace Turner  di.'^cu.sscs  the  question  of 
Federal  regulation  of  the  in.surance  iii- 
du.Nlry  and  .some  of  the  attaiudes  la  lon- 
necticn  vkiiii  thi.s critical  .siibjtit 

The  artKlc  follows: 
R-t;!-!  \TTnN      or     1nstr.4N(f:      Inddstfy      bv 

Uniti-d    Sr\rFS    Is    Pmi -ssf-D    iv    rr>NCKts'i  - 

Mr.^si'mc   To   Photsct   Claimants   Against 

iNsotVE.VT      Co-up^Nirs      Wot'i.D      Rfpi  \rr 

Statf  CoNTRots  Wmi  Fjuekm  Si  ri-i" 
I  Uy  Wallaje  Turner  i 

Sa.n  I-RA.si.isco,  January  2.'i  -There  are 
>::o*mg  signs  that  the  Feder.il  tlo\erimient 
;ii  IV  be  ready  to  move  into  rcKolatioii  of  In- 
»iirauje  compan.es,  which  in  lane  coold  radi- 
c.iUy  ch.inge  the  liisiir.mce  bu.sluess 

The  move,  which  would  end  the  ^t.it« 
monopoly  m  insurance  regul.Ulon,  would  Ije 
tnrougn  the  creation  of  a  Federal  Ii.sorance 
Giiar.ijity  Corporation  intended  to  do  for 
clalmajits  against  insolvent  insurance  eorpo- 
ratioiii  wh.il  the  Feder.il  Depo.Mt  Iiiivi- nice 
Corporation  does  lor  depo^>ltors  in  iii.-«>iveiil 
bankN. 

The  bill  l.s  no*-  before  the  Sen  itc  Cumnierce 
Committee  It  has  been  Raining  .support  In 
toe  Senate  and  House  dt^pite  mten.se  l<ibby- 
111^  :i..?im.st  it  Ptiblio  dl-..-,a' is.ii.tion  With 
au:omoblIe  Insurance  has  provided  the  polit- 
ical support  that  makes  the  bill's  pa.ssage 
seem  certain  However,  l"  will  cover  other  in- 
surance lines  as  well 

The  proposed  law  would  create  a  s;siem 
(if  Fcde.-al  ex  inunitlons  to  supplement  those 
tr.^duionally  made  by  the  states  It  would 
al^io  set  up  a  contingency  fund,  built  on 
money  uoted  Irom  insurance  c.  mp.mies.  and 
use  It  to  pay  claims  against  companies  that 
went  broke  Senator  Warren  C.  Ma^iuison 
Democr.iL  of  W.ishingtoii.  intrmluied  the  bill 

I.VDfSTllT    RtAt  HON    MIXFD 

Industry  reu-Uun  Is  mixed  The  .Anieruan 
.Mutual  insurance  Alliance  and  the  National 
A.«socla!lon  of  Independent  In.surors  oppose 
It.  The  American  Insurance  Association. 
whose  memljeni  »Tlte  about  30  per  cent  of 
alf  automobile  Insurance,  supports  It 

The  A  I  A  also  wants  to  .Viandon  the  "tort" 
s>-stOTn.  under  which  bl.inie  is  pl.iced  on  a 
motorist  and  then  his  in:>urance  company  be- 
comes responsible  for  pa>ing  the  claim  It 
wi'Uld  go  to  a  "no  fault"  system  under  which 
e.ich  motorist's  Inaurance  would  cover  his 
u*n  medical  bllli  and  repair  cobts,  thus 
e'.'.rnlnaUng  court  action  and  the  need  to 
p'..ice  blame. 

The  stal«  regtilators.  organised  as  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Insurance  Commission- 
ers, oppose  any  Federal  regulation 

••r  think  It  stlntts.-  .said  Richards  Barger. 
the  California  Commluloner.  "We  don't  need 
the  Federal  Government  to  tell  us  how  to 
run  our  in.iurance  companies  " 

Richard  E  Stewart,  the  New  Yorli  Super- 
Is  tendent  of  Insurance,  argued  that  the  Fed- 
eral bill  would  remove  the  atates'  incentive 
to  do  a  good  )ob.  that  It  would  blur  their 
responalbllltj,  and  that  New  York  aJready 
provided  the  Insolvency  protection  the  bill 
otTers 

STTTDT    rv    NrW    VORK 

(The  yew  York  Instirance  Department  ha-s 
almost  finished  a  special  study  of  automobile 
Insurance  for  a  report  to  Oovernor  Rocke- 
feller. Superintendent  Stewart  would  not 
dlacuas  what  his  report  will  say  Qualified 
sources  expect  that  the  report  will  direct 
barab  criticism  at  automobile  Insurance 
practices  and  set  out  recommendation*  for 
■weeping  reforms  ) 

Tlie  lengthening  string  of  failures  of  atrto- 
mobll«  tnronince  companies  lu  the  chief  rea- 
son tAat  the  tun  hits  grUne^t  support  la  the 
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Senate     The    story    lias    been    presented    at 

hearings  over  the  liust  four  years  and  Is  biuxl 
on  the  ten.icloiis  re.search  of  Dean  E  Shar; 
aa  assistant  counsel  ot  the  Senate  Anti- 
Tru.st  and  Muiicpoly  Subconimlt'ce  he:uieO 
by  Sen.itor  Philip  K  H.irt  of  Michigan,  al  o 
a  barker  of  the  bill 

Tiie  C  ^nuucTcc  Committee  now  has  a  resi- 
dent Uisurtmce  expert,  S.  L.  SutcUfle,  wlio 
also  supports  the  insurance  let;i..I,aion.  A 
roiciit  survey  report  by  Industry  sources 
states  that  1J5  property  and  cisualty  lii.sur- 
ance  comp.inics  failed  In  the  la.st  12  years  !•  r 
a  tot.ll  I0S.S  to  policy  holders  and  claimants 
of  $n5-minion. 

Automobile  l;i.-.uranre  company  fallun  , 
ha.o  caused  much  linanclol  h.urd.ship  to 
claimants  and  have  thus  created  political 
pressures.  The  in.surajice  companies  h.ive 
used  various  devices  to  try  to  meet  the.se 
complaints,  the  most  recent  the  "post  in- 
solvency a.s.ies.>-ment  plan 

The  insolvency  .i.sses.  ment  plan  has  been 
adopted  by  the  National  A.ssoclatlon  of  In- 
surance Comiulsjsioncrs  as  au  aivswer  to  the 
pending  Federal  legislation. 

CfAR-ANTV    ASs<K-lATIONS 

It  envi.ions  the  creation  of  50  state  jH- 
nurance  guaranty  associations  The  menibers 
of  the  itbsoclatlons  would  be  the  companies 
licensed  to  sell  Insurance  In  the  state  The 
companies  would  select  the  directors  of  the 
a.ssoclatlon. 

The  a.ssoclatlon  would  add  up  the  claiun^ 
a^alu.t  au  insolvent  company,  luid  would 
then  make  levies  against  the  rem.iinlng  coi'i- 
pan  es  to  pay  off  claims 

liui  because  the  bill  Includes  a  provision 
that  the  fund  will  not  jxiy  the  first  »100  o: 
loss,  the  guarantee  fund  {.und  the  companies 
who  must  hnance  itl  save  many  tiious.-\iidE 
of  dollars  at  the  expense  of  claimants. 

Even  so,  the  companies  are  alarmed  by  the 
post  Insolvency  a.sses  ment  concept.  In  such 
suites  as  Illinois,  where  insurance  company 
failures  have  c.aised  enormous  losses  to  the 
public,  the  companies  are  hesitant  to  sup- 
port Uie  plan 

It  Is  an  open  secret  In  Illinois  Insurance 
circles  that  one  company  Is  being  kept  alive 
lu  the  hope  that  It  does  not  founder  until 
a  pofit  Insolvency  assessment  law  can  be 
passed  The  company  Is  said  to  be  more  than 
»10-mllllon  In  the  hole. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  other  ladles  In  wait- 
ing." said  one  insurance  assodatlon  execu- 
tive. Anotlier  source  estimated  potential  au- 
tomobile Insurance  failures  In  Illinois  a-s 
being  worth  as  much  as  $lOO-mllllon. 

"This  and  the  Magnu  on  bill  both  miss 
the  main  point,"  said  Vestal  Lemmon,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Inde- 
pendent lusurors.  "What's  needed  Is  to  pre- 
vent Insolvencies.  This  Idea  [the  assessment 
plan  I  Just  gives  Incentive  to  the  regulator 
to  nde  along  until  things  get  worse." 

The  companies  expect  to  report  heavy  un- 
derwriting los.ses  from  last  year  to  add  to  the 
»1  7-btlllon  that  their  books  ihow  they  paid 
out  In  claims  over  premiums  collected  from 
1959  through  1968 

The  National  A-ssoclatlon  of  Independent 
Insurors  ha.s  campaigned  for  changes  In  au- 
tomobile design  to  cut  repair  costs.  The  as- 
soctaUon's  counsel,  Arthur  C.  Mertz.  testified 
at  a  Washington  hearing  that  a  10fl9  Chevro- 
let Impala,  listed  at  83,500,  would  cost  J7,500 
for  the  Individual  parts  and  another  »7,60O 
to  a.ssemble  It.  or  a  total  of  S16,000.  If 
bought  one  piece  at  a  time 

The  American  Mutual  Instirance  Alliance 
has  a  flhn  of  tests  It  had  made  showing  how 
a  new  car  is  damaged  by  the  Impact  of  col- 
lision with  a  stone  wall  at  the  speed  of  Ave 
miles  an  hmtr  (a  man  walking  moderately 
ra«t)  and  10  miles  an  hour  (a  man  walking 
rapidTy ) . 

■BGrurroRS'  psoblsms 

At  five  miles  an  hour  the  damage  ranged 
from  9134  to  %iOb,  and  at  10  miles  an  hour. 
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the  damage  was  from  8485  to  »814.  The  point 
is  made  that  automobiles  are  Improperly  de- 
signed when  damage  from  such  minor  Im- 
pact costs  so  much  to  repair  and  thus  In- 
crea-es  Insurance  charges. 

But  In  addition  to  those  points,  the  back- 
ers ol  Federal  regulation  point  to  the  prob- 
lem:^  of  some  of  the  state  regulators.  For  ex- 
ample, last  summer  the  chief  executive  of 
a  defunct  Florida  In  iirance  company  re- 
vised to  say  whether  he  had  given  or  lent 
mnney  to  anyone  In  the  Florida  Insurance 
fl^'partment. 

The  Florida  commissioner.  Broward  Wil- 
li mi,  was  criticized  by  the  state  legislature 
for  not  having  closed  three  companies  as 
sx?n  as  their  Impaired  position  became 
known. 

The  Missouri  ln.surance  superintendent, 
Robert  D.  Scharz,  was  one  of  the  state  ofB- 
clals  criticized  for  riding  in  an  airplane 
owned  by  an  Insurance  corrpany  that  was 
taken  over  by  the  Oklahoma  Insurance  de- 
partment In  an  Investigation  of  Mafia  Infil- 
tration of  business. 

In  Hinds  County.  Miss  .  a  grand  Jury  that 
reported  In  December  said  that  It  was  almost 
Inipo.s.'^lble  for  a  state  to  regulate  Insurance 
companies  since  mo^t  operate  In  many  states. 
The  Mls.^lsslppl  grand  Jurors  asserted: 

"We  believe  that  insurance  companies 
which  do  business  across  rtate  lines  should 
be  subject  to  Federal  regulations  In  the  stune 
manner  as  any  other  corporation  or  business 
which  serves  the  public  and  operates  across 
state  lines." 


TEXAS  A.  &  I. 


HON.  ELIGIO  de  la  GARZA 

OF    TEX.AS 
i:;  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  27,  1970 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  deadline  is  reached  for  writing  the 
history  of  college  football  during  the 
1969  season,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Members  of  this  body  the  fact 
that  for  the  second  time  an  outstanding 
educational  institution  in  the  15th  Dis- 
trict of  Texas,  Texas  A,  &  I.  University 
of  Kingsville.  won  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Intercollegiate  Athletics'  cham- 
pionship. 

In  scoring  a  32-to-7  victory  over  Con- 
cordia College  of  Minnesota  on  last  De- 
cember 13,  Texas  A.  &  I.  became  the  Na- 
tional champion  of  small  colleges  and 
universities.  The  A.  &  I.  team,  the  Jave- 
linas,  compiled  an  11-1-0  record  during 
the  season. 

Fifteen  different  members  of  this  na- 
tional champion  football  team  have  been 
named  to  postseason  "all"  units.  A  ma- 
jority of  these  honorees  were  first-team 
selections.  Eight  of  the  Javelina  players 
have  been  on  all-America  teams. 

Mr.  Sr>eaker,  all  of  us  in  south  Texas 
are  proud  of  this  No.  1  team — proud  of 
each  member  of  It  and  of  the  entire  A.  &  I. 
student  body. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Concordia 
CoHcge  people — after  being  defeated  by 
A  &  I — wrote  back  and  just  thanked 
tiic  whole  area  enthusiastically  for  the 
fine  time  they  had  being  there.  They  had 
never  seen  such  total  hospitality — they 
.sounded  as  though  being  beaten  was 
made  easy  by  the  unique  friendliness 
and  good  neighborllness  shown  by  the 
Kingsville  people.  We  are  proud  of  that 
type  reputation,  Mr.  Speaker. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

And  we  are  proud  of  the  Javelinas' 
head  football  coach,  Gil  Stelnke,  who 
holds  the  distinction  of  being  Texas' 
wlnningest  college  coach.  He  ended  the 
1969  campaign  with  a  118-44-4  record 
for  his  18  years  at  his  alma  mater. 

South  Texas  grows  real  men,  Mr. 
Speaker. 


GAS  UTILITIES  BASK  IN  THE 
CURRENT  COLD 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  27.  1970 

Mr,  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cold  wave 
the  United  States  has  been  experiencing 
these  past  weeks  has  led  some  of  us  to 
wonder  if  Thornton  Wilder  may  have 
been  looking  into  a  crystal  ball  when  he 
w  rote  of  the  return  of  a  glacial  epoch  in 
"Skin  of  our  Teeth."  These  extremely  low 
temperatures  have  brought  home  to 
many  people  in  this  country  the  meaning 
of  the  decline  in  gas  reserve-to-consump- 
tion ratios. 

Friday.  January  23.  1970,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  carried  an  article  "Gas 
Utilities  Bask  in  the  Current  Cold;  It 
Gives  Warmth  to  the  Profit  Outlook" 
that  emphasized  the  increased  consump- 
tion caused  by  declining  temperatiu-es. 
In  Jackson,  Mich.,  for  example,  con- 
siunption  has  increased  by  18.5  percent. 
The  article  further  states  that — 

So  sharp  has  been  the  rise  In  gas  demand 
that  many  utilities  have  been  forced  to  cur- 
tall  shipments  to  some  Industrial  customers 
to  conserve  fuel  for  heating  homes.  So-called 
••Interruptlble"  service  contracts  with  large 
Industrial  customers  allow  the  utilities  to 
make  the  diversion. 

General  Motors  Corp.  says  it  has  been 
forced  to  lay  off  15,500  workers  in  Ohio  be- 
cause of  the  gas  curtailment.  Ford  Motor 
Co.  has  told  more  than  9,000  of  Its  workers, 
also  in  Ohio,  to  stay  out  until  Monday.  In 
Seneca  Falls,  N.Y.,  Sylvanla  Electric  Products 
Inc.,  a  unit  of  General  Telephone  &  Elec- 
tronics Corp.,  has  closed  a  color  television 
picture  tube  plant  that  employs  about  1,600 
persons. 

US.  Steel  Corp.,  Jones  &  Laughlln  Steel 
Corp.  and  Armco  Steel  Corp.  also  have  re- 
duced operations  because  they  can't  get  the 
gas  they  need. 

These  facts  should  make  every  one  of 
us  stop  for  a  moment  to  reflect  upon  the 
importance  of  strong  oil  and  gas  reserves 
and  the  importance  of  increased  domes- 
tic exploration  and  development.  All  the 
experts  agree  we  are  facing  a  critical  gas 
shortage.  This  article  points  out  the 
effects  a  shortage  can  produce.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  should  be  trying  to  find 
ways  to  increase  oil  and  gas — and  they 
are  inseparable — exploration  and  drill- 
ing rather  than  trying  to  clobber  the  do- 
mestic industry  as  it  is  now  so  fashion- 
able to  do  politically. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  have  the  entire  article  printed  in  the 
Record : 
Gas  'UnunES  Bask  in  thc  CcraKEMT  Cold: 

It    Qnrxs    WiMtcra   to   th«   I»aoiTr   Oxrr- 

lOOK 

The  oold  weather  that  Is  sweeping  orer 
much  of  the  natioa  Is  wanning  ttM  profit 
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outlook  for  many  of  the  utilities  that  supply 
heating  gas. 

"We're  running  like  a  car  with  the  pedal 
to  the  floorboard,"  exults  a  spokesman  for 
East  Ohio  Gas  Co.  In  Cleveland.  When  the 
utility  runs  that  near  capacity,  he  says,  "the 
profitability  really  goes  up." 

"If  the  weather  Is  Just  normal  from  here 
out,"  gloats  an  executive  of  Northern  Nat- 
ural Gas  Co.  In  Omaha,  "we'll  add  at  least 
several  cents  a  share  to  first  quarter  earn- 
ings." 

"This  is  the  coldest  January  we've  ever 
had,"  says  the  weather  bureau  in  Piitb- 
burgh.  Dally  temperatiu-es  there  have  been 
averaging  12  degrees  below  normal. 

In  Mlnneapolls-St.  Paul,  the  thermometer 
didn't  climb  above  zero  for  almost  a  week. 
In  Chicago,  temperatures  this  month  are 
running  14  degrees  below  normal.  Detroit 
offlclals  say  this  will  be  the  coldest  Jan- 
uary in  half  a  century  If  the  latest  forecasts 
hold  true. 

In  eastern  Ohio,  weather  observers  pro- 
claim this  the  coldest  January  since  1918. 
In  St.  Ix>uls,  wind  gusts  of  up  to  34  miles  an 
hour  recently  combined  with  readings  of  five 
below  zero  to  drop  the  Weather  Bureau's 
"chill  factor"  to  a  bone-chllllng  56  degrees 
below. 

As  the  re.idlngs  have  tumbled  gas  con- 
sumption has  soared,  sometimes  10 'c  to  15 'i 
or  more  ahead  of  the  year-earlier  i>ace. 

DELIVERIES  VP   IN    MICHIGAN 

Consumers  Power  Co.  in  Jackson.  Mich., 
says  It  sent  out  32  billion  cubic  feet  of  gas 
m  the  first  20  days  of  January,  fully  18.5  "o 
ahead  of  the  year  before.  Michigan  Consoli- 
dated Gas  Co.,  which  Is  controlled  by  Ameri- 
can Natural  Gas  Co.,  says  in  Detroit  lis  de- 
liveries in  the  period  mounted   15''r. 

In  St.  Louis,  Laclede  Gas  Co.  shipments  are 
running  n.e7c  ahead  of  the  1969  level,  with 
a  record  one  billion  cubic  feet  dispatched  on 
Jan.  9. 

Northern  States  Power  Co..  which  serves 
parts  of  Wisconsin.  Minnesota  and  the  Da- 
kotas.  says  Its  shipments  In  the  first  three 
days  of  the  week  soared  to  a  record  average 
of  about  350  million  cubic  feet  a  day.  well 
above  the  previous  24-hour  mark  of  300  mil- 
lion cubic  feet  set  last  year. 

In  New  York  City,  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co. 
reports  Its  sales  this  month  are  running  one 
billion  cubic  feet  ahead  of  last  year.  Peoples 
Gas  Light  &  Coke  Co..  the  Chicago  retail  gas 
subsidiary  of  Peoples  Gas  Co.,  reports  Its  de- 
liveries are  running  16 '"o  ahead.  Both  the 
Providence  (R.I.l  Gas  Co.  and  Connecticut 
Natural  Gas  Co.,  Hartford,  say  they  set  one- 
day  delivery  records  this  week. 

INDUSTRIAL    SHIPlfENTS    CUT 

So  Sharp  has  been  the  rise  In  gas  demand 
that  many  utilities  have  been  forced  to  cur- 
tall  shipments  to  some  Industrial  customers 
to  conserve  fuel  for  heating  homes.  So-called 
"interruptlble"  service  contracts  -with  large 
Industrial  customers  allow  the  utilities  to 
make  the  diversion. 

Such  switches  can  mean  substantial  rev- 
enue gains  for  the  utilities  involved.  Brooklyn 
Union  Gas,  for  Instance,  charges  American 
Sugar  Co.  and  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.  as  little 
as  34  cents  a  thousand  cubic  feet  for  gas 
supplied  under  an  interruptlble  contract. 
Residential  users  typically  pay  $2.40  for  the 
same  amount  of  gas. 

South  Jersey  Gas  Co..  which  also  has  set  a 
one-day  distribution  mark  this  month,  says 
In  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  that  the  cold  wave 
"will  bring  in  10%  to  15 'i  in  added  revenues 
for  our  retail  sales." 

At  many  of  the  utilities,  the  added  revenue 
will  be  reflected  In  earnings.  "Inflation  and 
billing  lags  make  it  difficult  to  tel'  Just  how 
much  well  benefit  this  quarter,  but  obviously 
we  aren't  unhappy."  declares  James  Piucell, 
a  vice  president  of  Northern  Indiana  Public 
Service  Co.  in  Hammond,  Ind, 
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A  iinniber  of  other  utllltle?  however  moan 
that  exira  oosts  are  more  than  eating  up  the 
llK■rea^e{l  roventie  from  cold-weather  sales 
•You  want  to  da  me  ft  fa\or  pmv  lor  warm 
weiXther"  pleads  an  executive  a;  Alni.iama 
Gxi  Corp  in  Birniliigham  I  cm  t  visualize 
how  the  cold  could  help  oiir  earning  And 
If  we  eel  another  cold  snap.  U  could  have  a 
ver\  serious  Impact  " 

Alabama  C.as  Is  posting  record  deliveries 
this  month.  Just  as  many  other  utilities  the 
spoliesman  says  To  get  the  gar  thouRii.  U 
h:is  been  forced  to  pay  a  penalty  price  to 
jfs  pipeline  supplier  to  secure  extra  quan- 
tities And  u  has  had  to  buy  higher  priced 
propane  The  liquid  that  Is  produced  along 
with  u.itural  gjs:  it  Is  normftUy  stripped  out 
of  the  ga^n  an  extraction  platit  and  sold  as 
a  consumer  fuel  In  presi-urliied  t«nks 

Philadelphia  Gas  Works  a  utility  owned 
by  the  city  of  Philadelphia  but  operated  by 
vol  Corp  estimates  it  costs  the  company 
$!  25  to  supply  a  thoujand  cubic  feet  of  gas 
during  normal  times  In  cold  ^naps  however, 
when  the  utilitv  hiu,  to  buy  stipplementary 
supplies  at  premium  prices  or  p.iv  overtime 
to  Its  crews  to  make  gas  from  fuel  oil  cr  coal 
the  cost  for  a  thousand  cubic  feet  jumps  to 
between  »2  and  »2  :?5 

Washington  0;ts  Light  Co  sws  In  Wa.sh- 
Ington  the  gas  it  buys  for  siipplemental  use 
"costs  up  to  three  times  as  much  as  our  nat- 
ural gas  '■ 

Hurl.  too.  by  the  cok'  are  hundreds  of  In- 
dustrial companies  that  have  been  placed  on 
short  supplies  by  utilities  rationing  fuel  for 
home  use 

GENERAL     MOTORS    LAYOrrS 

General  Motors  Corp  says  it  has  been 
forced  to  lay  off  15  500  workers  m  Ohio  be- 
cause of  the  gas  curtailment  Ford  Motor  Co 
has  told  more  than  9  000  of  its  workers,  also 
In  Ohio  to  suy  out  until  Monday  In  Seneca 
Falls  NY  Syhanla  Electric  Products  Inc  .  a 
unit  of  General  Telephone  &  Electronics 
Corp  .  has  closed  a  color  televi.^lon  picture 
lube  plant  that  employs  about   1  600  persons 

US  Steel  Corp  Jone.s  &  Lriughlln  Steel 
Corp  and  Armco  Steel  Corp  also  have  re- 
duced operations  because  they  cant  get  the 
gits  they  need 

At  suppliers  and  transporters  of  propane 
gas  and  fuel  oils,  by  contract.  bu.slness  nas 
soared  as  both  utilities  and  major  plants 
scurried  to  supplement  skimpy  natural  gas 
supplies 

I  think  we'll  set  a  record  this  month  " 
says  Robert  E  Thomas  persldent  of  Mapco 
Inc  .  a  Tulsa-based  producer  transporter  and 
marketer  of  liquefied  petroleima  g<ts.  Includ- 
ing propane  Deliveries  of  propane  this 
month,  he  states,  are  up  more  than  15 
■  This  IS  bound  to  help  profits,  at  least  for 
January  It  s  a  nice  pleasant  way  to  start  a 
year  ' 

Another  major  supplier  predicts  propane 
shortages  may  lie  ahead  "The  big  problem." 
he  explains,  is  that  the  gshs  companies,  with 
their  interruptlble  contracts,  attempt  to  rely 
on  propane  for  two  weeks  out  of  the  year  " 
A  producer,  he  says  can  t  afford  to  spend 
what  it  would  cost  to  Increase  propane  sup- 
plies Just  for  the  'snowbirds'  who  "turn 
up  only  when  the  snow  Is  flying  " 

A  spokesman  for  Phillips  Petroleum  Co 
said.  "Propane  supplies  In  all  areas  east  of 
the  Rockies  are  being  prorated  t  to  custom- 
ers i  The  extremely  cold  weather  that  haa 
covered  most  of  the  country  for  the  past 
several  weeks  has  caused  tremendous  de- 
mand for  propane  Transportation  limita- 
tions which  have  resulted  In  curtailment  of 
deliveries  are  due  to  such  demand  being  In 
excess  of  present  pipeline  capacities  as  well 
as  effects  of  weather  on  rail  and  trucking 
facilities  " 

Humble  OH  i  Refining  Co  the  chief  do- 
mestic subsidiary  of  Standard  OH  C-o.   (New 
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Jersey  I  said  that  in  the  Soiithea.st  there  Is 
a  .sli.jrlage  of  prupane  due  to  the  prolonged 
bail  weather  Humble  is  a  major  pri'pane 
.supplier  and  one  of  13  companies  owning 
the  Di.xie  Pipeline  which  transports  pro- 
pane to  the  Southeastern  stales 

Sales  are  also  climbing  for  propane  sold  In 
tanks  as  'bottled  gas  "  Suburban  Priipane 
Gas  Corp  .  which  services  33  states,  tays 
in  Whippany.  NJ  its  volume  is  running 
lU       ahead  of   last  year 

Major  oil  companies  .say  demand  for  fuel 
oil.s  has  climbed  Just  about  a.i  much  as  tem- 
peratures have  fallen 

In  New  England,  which  coniumes  22 
of  the  nation's  fuel  oil.  though  It  has  only 
6  of  the  population  one  distributor  .says 
his  volume  li  running  22  ahrucl  ol  the  1009 
pace.  Barring  unse.isonably  warm  weather 
in  February  and  March,  this  should  be  an 
excellent  season  fcr  us,"  he  says 

Despite  the  propane  shortage  Humble  Oil 
.l^se^ts  It  isn  t  having  any  dlfflcultv  meet- 
ing the  greatly  Increased  demand  lor  home 
uiels 

KOTRO<  BIE  FOR  HIM8LE 

Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co  ,  the  chief  do- 
ntestlc  subsidiary  of  Standard  Oil  Co  (New 
Jersey  I.  asserts  It  Isn't  having  any  dimciilty 
meeting  the  greatly  Increased  demand  for 
home  fuels 

Humble  says,  however,  that  supplies  of 
heavN  industrial  fuel  oils  are  very  limited 
because  of  the  cold.  The  company  Is  still 
making  deliveries  to  Its  Industrial  customers, 
but  It  complains  of  "trying  conditions  It 
Is  refusing  to  take  on  any  new  accounts 

To  speed  the  delivery  time  Humble  says, 
some  trucks  in  the  New  York  area  are  by- 
passing local  terminals  and  pulug  directly 
to  the  refinery  in  Bayoiine.  N  J  .  to  pick  up 
supplies 

Some  prices  have  climbed  with  the  In- 
creased demand  One  marketer  says  quotes 
lur  heme  heating  oils  have  risen  one-half 
cent  a  gallon  to  home<iwners  in  the  pa.st  two 
weeks  Prices  currently  stand  about  one- 
([uarter  cent  higher  than  last  year  in  the 
t.ist  and  a  lull  cent  higher  in  the  Midwest. 
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NIXON    SHOWS    ST.ATUHE    AS    A 
TRUE    STATESMAN 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
I.N'   THE  HOUSE  OF  Ht:rHK.--K.NTATIVES 

Tucxdau    January  27.  1970 

Mr  MINSHALL  Mr  Sfx-aker,  my  very 
Kuod  friefid.  the  chief  of  the  Wa.'-hinRton 
bureau  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  John  P  Lea- 
cacos.  ha.s  given  a  standing  ovation  to 
President  Ni.xon's  splendid  state  of  the 
Union  address. 

Jack  Leacacos  has  observed  a  good 
many  administrations  at  work  during 
his  years  of  reporting  and  commenting 
on  the  Washington  scene  His  Sunday 
column  in  the  Plain  Dealer  has  a  wide 
and  respectful  audience  in  the  greater 
Cleveland  area,  readers  who  rely  on  Jack 
for  a  candid  analysis  of  happenings  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  Jack  is  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  respected  political  observ- 
ers, as  well  as  an  author  of  great  merit. 
The  sincerity  of  his  appreciation  for  the 
President's  address  Is  enhanced  by  this 
distinguished  background. 

In  his  commentar>',  Jack  also  shares 
with  his  readers  the  intimate  glimpse  he 
had  Into  the  creation  of  the  speech.  His 
excellent  column  follows  i 


I  From    the    Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain   Dealer. 

Jan  26.  1970| 
Nixon  Shows  Stau're  as  a  Tri'e  State.sman 
I  By  Joiin  P  Leacacos) 
WAbiii.NGVoN  —  President  Richard  Nixun 
did  a  superb  Job  In  his  tirst  SUite  of  the 
Union  .speech  He  began  to  show  stature  as 
a  true  statesman.  \U  .  a  leader  who  can  com- 
bine the  arts  of  politics  to  encompass  the 
objectives  of  a  nation. 

"Fhe  Presidents  White  House  intimates  In 
the  several  days  preceding  the  ad(lre^s,  whUh 
has  been  months  In  gestation,  dropped  the 
Word  that  the  speech  was  one  of  the  gre.ii 
challenges  llial  Nixon  faced  in  his  career, 
and  that  the  President  so  regarded  It  him- 
self .\nd  It  is  onlv  fair  to  add  that  the  hints 
of  the  Contents  of  the  :pccih  as  given  to  me 
personally  at  leat.t  two  weeks  ago  were  actu- 
ally borne  out  by  the  actual  delivery,  which, 
ut  course  speaks  well  for  the  landor  c^f  the 
uiiorinants 

This  reporter  by  pure  chance  !,.ul  a  lurther 
enlightening  contact  with  the  creatiou-ln- 
piocess  of  the  speech  several  days  previously 
when  I  w.\s  sitting  In  the  office  of  Henry  A. 
Kissinger,  tlie  Presidents  a.s.sistant  lor  na- 
ti-inal  security  affairs 

Kissinger  had  read  various  drafts  of  the 
speech  and  he  w.i.s  perusing  the  latest  ver- 
sion of  the  moment  He  m.irked  those  pages 
he  liked  with  a  check  mark  those  he  did  not 
care  lor  p.irl.cularly  with  an  x  and  left  un- 
marked those  he  was  neutral  abuut  Kissin- 
ger and  I  then  resumed  our  conversation 

.Some  minutes  later  the  phone  raiiK  and 
I  w.is  .isked  to  step  out  of  the  roomi  me 
President  w.is  on  the  phone  Naturally  I 
know  nothing  of  what  was  talked  alxnit.  but 
I  do  kni.'W  the  main  topic  at  the  White  Hi.'use 
for  many  days  was  the  fpcech  and  I  would 
guess  that  the  President  was  ahking  Kissiii- 
uer  abotit  p  iinus  that  the  latter  had  made 

The  lmpres.slon  I  would  like  to  stress  in 
general  is  the  President  .s  sensitivity  to  re- 
sponsible comment  and  his  open-mindedness 
abtiut  revising  his  own  views  in  the  slgnin- 
cant  nuances  that  count  In  that  sense,  the 
speech  was  a  totiil  administration  effort,  but 
above  all.  It  was  a  reflection  of  everybody  to 
the  guidelines  laid  down  by  the  Presidents 
o"*n  directions  and  Instincts 

In  the  liberal  rhetoric  and  conservative 
anchors  r.f  the  Nixon  proi>osals  could  also 
be  seen  the  fine  Irish  hand  of  '"Pat"  Moynl- 
han.  the  lone  Democrat  In  the  highest  eche- 
lr>ns  of  the  presidential  circles  This  does  not 
me.m  that  Democrat  Moynihan  sold  the 
President  a  bill  of  goods,  but  that  the  Presi- 
dents vision  and  needs  made  use  of 
Moynihan 

All  this  IS  prefatory  to  a  series  of  points 
the  President  made  which  were  in  the  nature 
of  the  fine  print,  but  highly  Illuminating 
nevertheless  Let  us  recall  several  phrases 
Ix'tween  the  declarative  sentences  For  in- 
suince:  "harnessing  tne  vast  energies  .  . 
new  t)eglnnlngs  and  explorations  .  .  .  unfin- 
ished busine.'^s  challenge  of  perfecting  .  . 
the  world  as  It  is  (as  ba.sls  for  policies)  . 
how  to  use  that  growth  .  the  effectiveness 
of  government  .  .  reform  of  the  Institutions 
of  US.  government  .  .  re-dlrect  growth  .  .  . 
national  growth  policy  (as  a  national  plan)." 
In  brief,  the  President  In  his  report  to 
the  Congres-s  exemplified  the  two  aspects  of 
a  President's  function  that  often  are  over- 
Iix>ked  in  the  purely  partisan  political  analy- 
sis One  of  the  visions  he  disclosed  In  his 
capacity  as  the  leader  of  all  the  people.  Ir- 
respective of  party  The  other — and  the 
phr.a-ses  quoted  above  are  directly  pertinent — 
have  to  do  with  managing  and  administering 
the  affairs  of  the  American  society  In  the 
most  efficacious  manner  so  that  desired  ob- 
jectives can  be  achieved  In  reality 

It  Is  f>erhaps  In  this  aspect  of  tidying  up 
the  messes  of  the  past  where  400  urban  pro- 
grams went  off  In  almost  as  many  directions; 
where   billions  were  frittered  away  with  no 
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overall  goal  of  coordinating  vast  and  contra- 
dictory approaches;  where  no  concepts  tit 
how  to  do  the  job  were  developed,  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  might  leave  his  permanent  mark, 
among  others. 

Problems  have  been  left  to  molder  for 
close  to  100  years.  ProgramB  have  been  left 
in  abeyance  like  a  pier  In  the  midst  of  no- 
where. Self-interests  have  never  been  evalu- 
ated and  arranged.  Priorities  and  systems 
have  never  been  organized. 

As  a  noted  publisher  remarked  the  other 
day,  "If  Nixon  can  bring  modern  manage- 
ment to  the  art  of  governments  as  Alfred 
Sloan  did  for  the  General  Motors,  the  great- 
est exemplar  of  modern  capitalism,  he  will 
build  the  base  and  machinery  with  which 
we  can  truly  create  a  new  nation  for  the 
next  centuries." 


PANAMA  CANAL 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'^S 
Tuesdav.  January  27.  1970 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  i-eceived  a  letter  from  Mr.  Carl 
Svarverud  of  Eugene.  Oreg.,  pertaining 
to  the  future  progress  of  interoceanic 
canal  construction  in  Central  America.  I 
would  like  to  bring  this  analysis  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

ErcENE.  Oreg  , 
November  19,  1969. 
Hon.   John   Dellenback, 
House  of  Representaiiies, 
WasUington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  Oregon's  4th  Congres- 
sional District,  which  you  so  ably  represent, 
leads  the  world  In  the  production  and  ex- 
port Of  lumber  products. 

This  District  and  the  State  of  Oregon  have 
always  been  deeply  concerned  with  isthmian 
interoceanic  canal  projects  and  problems.  The 
Oregon  State  Legislature  In  1895  passed  a 
resolution  petitioning  the  Government  of  the 
Uult«d  States  to  build  the  Nicaragua  Canal. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee.  I  hope  you  find  the 
following  statement  of  interest: 

Tlie  Japanese  government,  six  years  ago, 
appointed  a  representative  of  the  Japanese 
Iron  and  Steel  Indiistry  to  go  to  W'ashlngton 
to  inquire  what  the  intentions  of  the  Amer- 
ican government  were  In  regard  to  construct- 
ing an  istlimlan  Interoceanic  waterway  that 
would  accommodate  the  superslzed  carriers. 

The  Japanese  not  only  lead  the  world  in 
shipbuilding,  but  also  In  the  Importation  of 
coal  and  iron  ore.  The  annual  shipping 
charges  on  that  imported  coal  and  iron  ore 
would  be  more  than  $100  million  less  If  trans- 
ported In  100,000  to  200.000  ton  ships  rather 
than  In  60.000  ton  carriers,  the  limit  size  that 
can  transit  the  Panama  Canal. 

Tlie  restrictions  on  Import  and  export  to 
and  from  the  United  States  due  to  the  limi- 
tation of  the  Panama  Canal  locks  are  em- 
phasized by  two  shipmentB  of  coal  from 
Virginia  ports  to  Japan  this  year.  A  130,000 
ton  Norwegian  freighter  could  only  load  out 
an  80'o  load — 95,000  tons — of  coal  from 
Hamilton  Roads  because  of  draft  limitations 
of  46  feet — about  seven  feet  over  the  Panama 
Canal  draft  allowance. 

Tlie  Norwegian  freighter  with  a  beam 
width  of  113  feet — three  feet  wider  than  the 
locks  of  Panama — had  to  deliver  the  coal  to 
Japan  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  an 
extra  13  days  In  sailing  time  over  the  Panama 
route.  The  extra  cost  was  more  than  double 
the  amount  of  tolls  It  would  have  paid  at 
Panama  If  It  could  have  transited  the 
Panama  CanaL 
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The  Panama  Canal  company  magazine 
"Spillway",  October  10,  1969.  shows  a  pic- 
ture of  the  70.000  ton  Norwegian  carrier 
"Rinda"  in  a  tight  &t  at  Mlraflores  lock.  The 
106'  wide  ship  had  only  an  80  per  cent  load 
of  56.000  tons  of  Virginia  coal,  due  to  draft 
limitations  at  the  Panama  Canal.  The  coal 
cargo  was  bound  for  Japan. 

The  negative  results  of  Japanese  inquiries 
in  Washington  as  to  what  the  United  States 
government  planned  for  the  Immediate 
future  In  regard  to  building  expanded 
Isthmian  interocean  waterway  facilities  was 
reflected  by  the  negotiation  the  past  two 
years  by  Japanese  steel  Interests  for  the  pur- 
chase of  some  92  billion  of  Alberta  Canadian 
coal  to  be  delivered  over  the  next  13  years. 
These  Japanese-Canadian  coal  contracts 
represent  a  loss  of  (2  billion  in  foreign  ex- 
change to  the  United  States  and  the  U.S. 
coal  industry.  Those  contracts  were  made 
possible  by  the  British  Columbia  govern- 
ment building  a  new  (SO  million.  62-feet  deep 
port  at  Roberts  Bank,  some  25  miles  south  of 
Vancouver.  B.C. 

This  harbor,  which  will  be  deeper  than  any 
port  in  the  United  States  outside  of  Puget 
Sound,  will  accommodate  ships  up  to  200,000 
tons.  Although  the  Canadian  coal  Is  of  in- 
ferior quality  to  West  Virginia  coal  and  the 
Canadian  Railroad  haul  to  port  is  twice  that 
of  the  Virginia  coal,  the  saving  in  shipping 
In  200,000-ton  ships  over  56,000-ton  size — 
Panama  Canal  limit — made  possible  the 
Canadian  coal  sales.  The  Canadian  coal 
would  not  have  been  competitive  with  West 
Virginia  coal  If  the  latter  could  ha.e  been 
transported  to  Japan  via  an  American 
Isthmian  canal  that  could  accommodate 
200,000-ton  carriers,  Including  payment  of 
canal  tolls. 

Tonnage  through  the  Panama  Canal  has 
increased  approximately  50  per  cent  In  the 
past  five  years.  Whatever  urgency  there  may 
have  been  when  Public  Law  8S-609  was  en- 
acted, the  isthmian  canal  problem  Is  obvi- 
ously far  more  critical  today. 

It  U  evident,  however,  from  an  analysis 
of  the  fifth  annual  report  Issued  July  31, 
1969,  by  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Inter-oceanic 
Canal  Study  Commission,  which  "was  set  up 
under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  88-609, 
the  Commission  has  not  come  up  with  or 
can  It  now  be  expected  to  come  up  with  a 
viable  solution  for  the  Increasingly  critical 
and  vexing  problem  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Two  factors  have  been  mainly  responsible 
for  the  all  but  Ineluctable  dilemma  it  finds 
Itsef  in.  One  of  these  factors  Is  directly  at- 
tributable to  the  Canal  Study  Commission's 
Incredible  error  In  accepting  claims  and  as- 
surances that  nuclear  explosives  could  be 
used  to  excavate  an  Inter-oceanic  sea  level 
canal  legally,  with  security,  expeditiously 
and  at  a  cost  of  about  one-sixth  that  for 
conventional  construction.  On  every  point 
they  were  wrong.  The  Canal  Study  Commis- 
sion consistently  and  stubbornly  rejected  all 
Information  that  questioned  the  legality, 
security,  economy  and  technical  ability  to 
successfully  excavate  an  inter-oceanic  sea 
level  canal  with  nuclear  explosives. 

After  having  been  granted  an  extension 
of  two  years  and  five  months  above  the  four 
years  provided  in  Pubic  Law  88-609,  and  ad- 
ditional fund  authorization  of  (6.5  million 
above  the  original  $17.5  million  to  carry  on 
their  studies  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Inter- 
Oceanic  Canal  Study  Commission  tacitly  ad- 
mits in  their  Sth  Annual  Report  issued  July 
31.  1969,  that  they  may  have  had  false  hopes 
in  selecting  two  so-called  nuclear  routes  as 
preferred  sites  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
sea  level  canal.  TThe  Canal  Study  Commission 
allotted  94  per  cent  of  their  $24  million 
funds  to  studies  of  the  EO-c:illed  nticle.ir 
routes  #17  and  #25.  (H.R.  Hearings  May  9, 
1967,  page  40.) 

The  Canal  Study  Commission  frankly,  but 
belatedly,  now  admits  its  earlier  cost  esti- 
mate of  $770  million  for  nuclear  construction 
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of  route  #17  was  approximately  67  per  cent 
below  their  present  estimate,  which  they 
state  Is  comparable  to  conventional  con- 
struction costs  of  routes  10  and  14 — Chor- 
rera-Lagorto — and  the  Panama  Canal  sea 
level  conversion  which  have  had  co^t  eLtl- 
mates  of  $3  billion  and  $2>4  to  $2.5  billion 
respectively  (see  page  5,  5th  Annual  Report 
of  C.inal  Study  Commission) . 

That  proponents  of  nuc'.ear  excavation  of  a 
se.i  level  canal  quotjd  cost  estimates  as  much 
as  07',  off  on  the  low  side  Is  not  only  evident, 
but  now  admitted.  Tliere  is  equally  factual 
available  evidence  that  they  also  used  cost 
estimates  for  conventional  canal  construc- 
tion as  much  as  200  ,  too  high  on  some  par- 
ticular routes — particularly  the  Nicar..gua- 
Costa  Rica  border  route  sS. 

The  Canal  Study  Commission  quotes  con- 
ventional construction  costs  for  routes  #17 
and  #25  at  approximately  $2.70  per  cubic 
yard,  overall  cost.  At  that  excavation  cost, 
the  Atrato  #25  in  Colombia,  the  Sassardi- 
Martl  #17  in  Panama  and  the  Nicaragua- 
Costa  Rica  #8  and  the  Tuyra-Atrato  route 
proposed  Jointly  by  the  governments  of  Pan- 
ama and  Colombia  would  have  price  tags 
of  over  $5  billion.  However,  excavation  costs 
of  $2.70  per  cubic  yard,  six  times  that  of  the 
last  work  in  1963-64  on  the  GaiUard  cut 
wridening  project  in  the  Panama  Canal  as 
reported  In  the  1964  Annual  Repwrt  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company.  That  report  said 
that  the  costs  on  that  project  had  been  suc- 
cessively lowered  between  1959  and  1964  from 
$1  03  to  $0.44>'i  per  cubic  yard. 

The  Joint  venture  contractors  on  the  $80 
million  Oroville  Dam  in  California,  com- 
pleted two  years  ago.  report  a  cost  of  20  cents 
a  yard  for  material  placement  in  the  dam 
after  excavation  and  a  14-mile  railroad  and 
belt  conveyor  haul. 

These  two  concrete  examples  of  current 
excavation  costs  demonstrate  strikingly  hovv 
misleading  and  highly  exaggerated  are  cost 
estimates  of  $2.70  per  cubic  yard  for  canal 
construction  by  conventional  methods.  This 
accounts  for  the  attempt  by  the  Canal  Study 
Commission  to  place  the  Nicaragua-Costa 
Rica  border  route  out  of  contention,  al- 
though that  route  has  been  historically  rec- 
ognized to  offer  the  best  route  for  inter- 
coastal  and  inter-oceanic  shipping. 

The  1947  isthmian  canal  studies  showed 
that  for  the  10  major  world  trade  routes  that 
use  the  Panama  Canal,  there  would  be  a  net 
n^lleage  saving  by  the  use  of  the  Nicaragua 
route  averaging  185  miles.  Ton  mileage  costs 
were  figured  at  approximately  2  mills  a  ton 
mile. 

These  figures  would  indicate  that  if  the 
Nicaragua  route  had  been  adopted  rather 
than  the  Panama  route  sis  unanimously  rec- 
ommended by  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission, November  16,  1901,  the  424.(X)0  ship 
transits  through  the  canal  on  which  1,970,- 
000,000  tons  have  been  paid  tolls  since  the 
canal's  opening  in  August  1914  to  date,  there 
would  have  been  a  net  saving  to  shippers  of 
approximately  $730  million  (185  x  2  mills  x 
1.97C  .000.000 1. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation's 
recent  Isthmian  Canal  Demand  Forecast 
gives  an  estimated  annual  increase  of 
isthmian  canal  traffic  for  the  next  70  years 
averaging  approximately  4  per  cent.  This 
shows  an  annual  average  tonnage  for  the  pe- 
riod from  1980  to  2030  of  a  little  over  470 
million  tons. 

A  sea  level  canal  between  Nicaragua  and 
Costa  Rica  with  a  185-mile  advantage  over 
the  Panama  or  Southern  canal  routes  at  2 
mills  a  ton  mile  for  470  million  tons  annu- 
ally would  give  approximately  $140  million 
annual  savings  by  use  of  the  Nicaragua  route 
over  the  Panama  or  southern  caral  routes, 
or  a  saving  of  $7  billion.  This  sum  is  ap- 
proximately double  the  true  cost  of  con- 
struction of  a  sea  level  canal  on  the 
Nicaragua-Costa  Rica  border. 

The  other  principal  factor  that  has  ln« 
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hii^lted  the  Canal  Study  CommlMlon  from 
deterniuuiis;  n  vi.ible  soliitlun  for  the  Ui- 
lenim.i  at  P.in.im.i  is  the  frustrated  attempt 
by  the  ch.unii.in  ol  the  Canal  Study  Com- 
nii?>ioii  iMtd  the  diplomatic  officials  of  the 
United  S'ates  to  ne^tlate  c  mal  cons:ruc- 
tion  trealies  with  either  PaniUTta  or  Colom- 
bia In  view  of  this  Inip.'ssc  in  c.nil  treaty 
nccotiations.  the  comment  m  the  5th  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Canal  Study  Commi^inn 
U  of  great  significance  "The  treaty  terms 
for  the  con-it  rue  ion.  operation  imd  def'n;e 
of  a  new  sea  level  canal  will  be  of  major 
Importance  in  the  determination  of  ilie  fea- 
sibility of  its  construction  by  the  United 
Sta'es  Therefore  for  each  of  the  routes  un- 
der consideration,  the  Commission  will  tike 
cognizance  of  fx>ssible  terms  In  formul.iting 
Its  final  rectmmendatlons  ■• 

No  information  has  ever  been  mde  public 
that  any  canal  construction  treaty  neKotia- 
tlon  has  even  been  Initiated  by  the  United 
States  with  Colombia  Prolonged  negotia- 
tions have  been  carried  on  since  196J  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Panam  i  con- 
cerning the  present  Pan.ima  Canal  and  new 
canal  construction  The  resuUs  t  f  thnsc  ne- 
gotiations have  t>eeu   negative. 

The  H.iy-Bun.iu  Varllla,  cinal  treaty, 
signed  November  18  1903  gave  the  Umted 
States  the  rights  to  build,  operate,  main- 
tain and  saniMze  a  'hip  canal  across  Panama 
In  perpetuity  and  de  facto  soverelcnty  over 
a  ten-mile  wide  strip  of  territory  acro&s 
Panama  That  treaty  ha.^  been  considered  by 
alt  elements  of  .soiety  in  P.inam.\  as  .i  can- 
cer ever  since  its  signing'  They  claim  ii  was 
an  Imposed  treaty  not  necotlat-d  or  signed 
by  any  Pan.imanl.in    but  bv  a  FYench  ri'iyen 

Panama  has  Insisted  since  1962  that  the 
1903  treaty  he  revLsed  B<^vth  President  Ken- 
nedy and  Pre-ident  John^^n  named  envovs 
to  meet  with  Pan.imanl  in  officials  to  work 
out  a  revision  of  the  1903  canal  treatv  Ten- 
t-^tlve  agreement  was  re\ched  bv  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Panajna  and  the  United 
States  In  J  ilv  1967  but  when  the  treatv 
dr.ifts  were  published  in  the  United  States 
such  adamant  opposition  lm.media'elv  devel- 
oped in  both  countries  that  the  treaties  were 
never  formaKy  signed  or  presented  for  rau- 
flcatlon    to    the    respective    governments 

Any  hopes  of  eventual  success  in  nego- 
tiating treaties  with  either  or  b-'th  P.inama 
and  Colombia  that  would  give  the  United 
States  government  full  or  partial  ownership, 
man-igement  and  protective  rights  over  a 
new  sea  level  cinal  in  either  P.inama  or  Co- 
lombia were  definl'ely  laid  'o  re^t  bv  the 
announcement  In  Panima  Citv  .September 
15  1969  that  the  two  forelen  ministers  rep- 
resenting the  governments  of  Pan.ima  and 
Colombia  h.ul  signed  an  accord  for  a  Joint 
Inter-oceanlc  cinal  venture  The  projected 
sea-level  canal  would  run  from  the  Bay  of 
San  Miguel  on  the  Pariftc  in  Panama  up  the 
Ttiyr.i  River  cr  issing  the  !iO-f>>:it  high  Con- 
tinental Divide  into  the  Atr.ito  B.isln  and 
conilng  out  a;  the  mouth  of  the  Atrato  in 
Colombia  on  the  Atlantic  The  c  mal  would 
be  about  125  miles  in  length. 

This  Tuyra-.\trato  route  woiild  be  fr.jm 
70  to  570  miles  lunger  than  any  other  po- 
tential Lsthml.in  can.il  route  between  New 
York  and  San  Francisco.  California  P.inama 
announced  that  they  accepted  the  policy 
statement  enunciated  bv  the  President  of 
Colombia;  'The  canal  would  have  to  be 
Colombian  property  tany  can.il  in  Colom- 
bia), administered  and  guarded  by  our  gov- 
ernment and  our  own  forces  We  do  not  ex- 
clude of  course  foreign  financial  and  tech- 
nlc  il  cooperation 

It  was  the  Spotner  .Act  of  June  28  1902 
that  empowered  the  United  St.iles  t<")  buy  out 
the  French  interests  and  complete  the  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal  The  direc- 
tive In  Section  4  of  the  Spotjner  Act  was 
I'.Judlclously  Ignored  by  the  Prealdent  of 
the  United  States  In  order  to  circumvent 
the  directive  in  Section  4    the  United  States 
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govcrnmptu  saw  fit  t.">  aid  .md  abet  a  con- 
spiracy engineered  and  financed  by  Bunau 
V.irilla  to  support  Dr  Am.\dor  and  .issoclatea 
In  Pan.vnia  to  carry  out  a  revolt  in  that 
Colombian  province 

That  conspiracy  and  rc\olt  engendered  a 
heritage  of  enmity  In  Colombia  nnd  Panama 
ngalnst  the  United  Sl.-.tes  that  Is  now  en- 
demic in  both  countries 

The  United  Stales  government  can  con- 
trol .ind  operate  the  Panama  C.inal'as  long 
as  this  go.ernment  Is  able  and  willing  to  use 
superior  milit.irv  forces  to  do  so,  but  those 
same  superior  lorces  will  not  secure  new 
r anal  ireities  for  the  United  Si.iti's  In  either 
P.inam.v  or  Colombia  todav 

The  formal  declaration  by  the  two  gov- 
ernment'' ot  Panama  and  Colombi.i  Scpicm- 
ber  15.  1969.  leaves  the  United  Stales  with  a 
viable  and  most  attractive  aUern:iti\e  That 
Is  to  proceed  literally  In  accordance  with  the 
stipulations  of  Section  4  of  the  Spooner  Act 
of  June  2n.  1002.  which  states  'Should  the 
President  be  unable— to  obtain  control  of 
the  nece^s.'ry  territory  fri'm  the  Republic  of 
Colombia  then  the  President  after  obtain- 
ing necessary  rights  from  CL^-ta  Hica  and 
NlcaragTia  sh.iU  through  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commi.sslon  cause  to  tje  exc.uated  and  con- 
structed a  ship  canal  and  w.itcrway  across 
what  Is  known  as  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
Route  " 

Sincerely. 

CVRL  SVAKVERVD. 


G    O    WKSSENAUER    OUISIANDING 
PUBUC    SERVANT 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

OF    ALABAMA 
I.N   rur  HOUSF  OF  RKPRt-EM  AHVES 


Tuesday.  January 
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Ml  JONES  01  Alabama  Mr  Speaker, 
uiu'  ol  ilie  mo.-»t  capable  and  dedicated 
public  .servants  lia.'5  reined  thi.s  month 
after  35  \ears  of  distin;4iii.slitd  seivice 
with  the  Tenne.'^^ee  Valley  Authority 

On  January  9  G  O  Wt-.ssenauer  re- 
tired after  headini;  the  TVA  power  op- 
eration.'; for  26  years  a.s  manager  of 
power  He  had  .started  uoik  with  TVA  in 
1935  as  a  hydraulic  enuineer. 

As  a  resident  of  ni3rth  .M.ibaiiia.  I 
have  .seen  the  profound  chanues  which 
this  man"s  efforts  have  helped  brins 
about  in  the  life  of  the  people  When  I 
was  crowinc  up.  few  farms  had  the  ad- 
vantaiie  of  electric  .service,  re.sidents  of 
towns  had  to  pay  hmh  rates  for  the  elec- 
tricity they  did  receive;  and  industries 
were  small  and  contributed  relatively 
little  to  the  economy  of  the  area 

Now  all  this  has  chansjed.  Today  it 
t\ouid  be  difficult  to  find  .i  farm  in  north 
Alabama  that  is  not  hooked  up  to  the 
electric  system ;  residential  castomers  pay 
less  than  1  cent  for  each  :<ilowatt-hour 
of  electricity  it^cd.  and  lari'e  power-usin'.^ 
industries  abound  in  the  region 

A.s  a  Con'^rf'ssnian  f.om  north  Ala- 
bama. I  have  been  fortunate  in  having 
the  type  of  personal  contact  with  Mr. 
Wes.senauer  that  leads  to  nn  apprecia- 
tion of  the  key  role  he  has  played  m 
achievine  these  result.^  His  knowledge 
and  dedication  are  readily  apparent  when 
he  e.xplains  the  role  that  low-co>t  iH)wer 
plavs  in  developing  a  region.  His  ijrasp 
of  the  intricacies  of  power  system  man- 
agement becomes  evident  when  he  dis- 
cu.sses  the  financial  needs  of  an  agency 
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mcetni;:^  the  electric  needs  of  an  80,000- 
t';ua:e-mi!c  an  n. 

His  work  has  received  reco;;iiilion 
throuuhout  the  country  In  1963.  he  re- 
ceived the  Rockefeller  Public  Service 
Award  which  is  iTser\ed  for  out.'^tar.dinif 
civil  servants  In  19()3.  the  Federal  Power 
Commi.-sion  sou'^ht  him  ns  a  consultant 
in  the  investigation  of  the  Northeast 
pov.  er  failure.  He  has  been  elected  to  the 
National  Academy  of  Envmeeiiiu'  and 
received  a  life  membership  in  the 
Aiiur  can  Public  Power  Association 

Mr.  Wes^enauer's  achievements  could 
al-o  bj  measured  m  the  growth  of  the 
I VA  power  syiLem  while  he  was  mana^^er 
of  power.  When  he  was  apijointed  to  that 
position  in  1944.  TVA  served  slmhtly 
over  500  000  customer.-;  today  it  serves 
more  than  2  million  An  a\eia!:e  home  in 
the  TVA  area  u.'cd  1.700  kilowatt  hours 
of  electric. ty  a  year  in  1944.  while  today 
the  average  annual  residential  use  ls 
13.600  kilowatt  hours  Commercial  and 
mdustiial  u>e  has  inciea.sod  from  7  bil- 
l.on  to  more  than  57  billion  kilowatt 
Irours  a  year.  Finally,  the  investment  in 
power  facilities  durinsi  Mr.  Wessenauer's 
senice  as  manauer  of  power  has  In- 
creased from  ^360  million  to  $2.5  billion. 

Despite  the.se  impressive  statistics,  and 
the  hmh  honors  that  Wes"  h&a  received 
throui^h  the  years.  I  think  that  the  most 
sii'iiificant  monument  to  his  efforts  may 
well  be  a  simple  elective  lipht  in  an  iso- 
lated farmhouse  window.  Such  a  light  is 
proof  thai  G  O  Wessenauer's  efforts 
ii<i\e  lielped  to  bring  the  benefits  of  low- 
cost  electricity  tj  places  that  were  pre- 
viously dark 

I  salute  him  on  his  retirement  for  a 
job  well  done  He  has  my  best  wishes  for 
every  success  and  enjoyment  in  Jus  fu- 
ture endeavors. 


A   HUMAN  SECURITY  PLAN 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN    I  HE  HOU^E  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  27.  1970 

Mr  MIKVA  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
Let  n  .some  di.scu.'^sion  in  recent  days  on 
Senator  McGovern  s  human  security 
plan. 

I  think  it  Ls  in  the  interest  of  House 
di.scussion  that  the  Senator's  speech  it- 
.self  be  placed  in  the  Record  It  is  an  im- 
portant document  and  Is  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  s[xech.  delivered  to  the  Citb.ens' 
Committee  for  Children  in  New  York 
C.ty  January  20.  is  a.^  follows; 

.\  HiMAN  SECt  Rirv  Plan 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  now  the  Citi- 
zens' Commitiee  for  Children  has  sought  to 
c  niblne  compassion  and  technical  expertise 
In  effective  pursuit  of  one  overriding  goal: 
to  help  every  .American  child  achieve  his  full 
potenti.il  ITiis  goal,  set  25  years  ago  by  your 
di.itlngulshed  founding  members,  can  never 
be  improved  You  have  resolved,  also,  "that 
In  all  your  work  for  children,  your  para- 
mount concern  shall  be  America's  'major 
unfinished  business' ~  the  elimination  of 
poverty  and  r.icism  from  the  Uvea  of  her 
cliildren." 

I  count  it  a  great  honor  to  have  been 
a^ked  to  shire  with  you  my  thoughts  ae  to 
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how  that  resolution  might  best  be  imple- 
mented. 

In  a  speech  delivered  before  the  National 
Press  Club  last  week.  Secretary  Pinch  spolce 
of  the  President's  Family  Assistance  Pro- 
gr.im  That  program,  he  said,  "is  the  most 
revolutionary  social  proposal  since  the  30'6 
.  .  yet  here  we  are  coming  down  to  the 
crunch  In  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
iee -and  we  ha\cn't  even  begun  to  hear  the 
kind  of  national  debate  on  welfare  te<orm 
we  must  have  if  any  proposal  is  to  succeed." 

■\Ve  think."  the  Secretary  continued,  "it 
would  be  in  the  Interest  of  welfare  reform  if 
tlierc  were  some  Democratic  alternative  on 
the  t,ii>le  so  that  the  cause  of  welf.ire  reform 
need  not  be  Identified  solely  with  a  Re- 
publican President" 

I  agrree  with  Secretary  Finch  Tlicre  is  a 
f'.nidainental  alternative  to  the  President's 
Family  Assistance  propos.il  an  alternative 
whose  potential  as  an  anti-poverty  strategy 
far  exceeds  the  poor  people's  approach  of  the 
President — A  Human  Security  Plan  which 
looks  toward  insuring  each  of  our  citizens 
iigalnst  the  risk  of  poverty  and  doing  so  sim- 
ply because  we  believe  that  this  kind  of  mini- 
mal financial  security  should  be  a  right  of 
citizenship  In  our  covintry. 

I  share  with  you  the  common  belief  that 
our  nation  is  approaching  a  pivotal  mo- 
ment of  decision  concerning  her  children. 
We  must  soon  decide  whether  we  are  willing 
to  commit  our  full  energies  to  ending  the 
hopeless  poverty  which  enfolds  the  lives  of  13 
111. '.lion  .American  children.  Unless  we  act 
n  i\v.  these  13  million  will  take  the  place  of 
ti.eir  fathers  and  their  fathers  before  them— 
they  win  become  America's  new  generation 
t :  p '3r 

But  the  question  before  us  tonight  Is  not 
whether  this  would  be  an  unspeakable 
tragedy- it  would.  The  issue  is  how  best 
t  >  avert  that  tragedy.  It  is  on  this  issue 
tiat  I  must  dissent  from  the  central  tlirust 
o!   the  Nixon  Family  Assistance  Plan. 

Let  ir.e  explain.  The  historv  oi  programs 
n-.arked  "for  poor  people  only.  "  has  not 
been  a  happy  one  in  this  country.  The 
reason  is  not  hard  to  find— It  is  the  "nayth 
ol  the  idle  poor.'' 

All  of  us  have  heard  some  version  of  that 
myth  The  poor.  It  Is  said,  are  lazy.  They 
have  no  pride.  They  drink  too  much.  They 
drive  fancy  cars  and  own  color  television 
sets 

It  makes  little  difference  that  this  myth 
Is  a  He    Myths  always  resist  facts. 

As  leaders,  we  must  continue  to  talk  facts. 
We  must  put  on  the  record  the  truth  that 
of  America's  40  million  poorest  citizens, 
thirty  million  live  in  the  home  of  a  worker. 
Of  9  million  welfare  recipients,  only  80,000 
are  able-lxjdied  men  who  could  work  if 
tliere  were  Jobs  for  tliem^more  than  fpur 
million  unemployed  Americans  could  work 
and  want  to  work,  but  there  are  no  Jobs 
for  which  they  are  trained.  These  are  the 
facts. 

Over  the  past  ten  years  we  have  sought 
to  end  poverty  with  programs  which  have 
driven  wedges  of  misunderstanding  between 
our  people.  In  our  anxiety  to  put  a  quick 
end  to  the  suffering  of  the  poor,  we  have 
pursued  the  gods  of  "efficiency"  and  "pover- 
ty-effectiveness." In  order  to  partake  of  our 
paternalistic  programs,  we  have  required 
that  men  humble  themselves  in  proof  that 
they  are  destitute  and  "worthy."  Our  pro- 
grams have  been  efficient — deaidly  efficient, 
■you  recognize  the  programs  to  which  I  re- 
fer— medical  care  in  public  clinics,  public 
assistance,  and  public  housing.  All  were 
started  by  reformers  with  high  hopes.  All 
have  turned  out  badly.  As  a  Health  Center 
physician  In  the  South  Bronx  said  the  other 
day:  "Care  for  the  poor  Inevitably  t>ecome8 
poor  care."'  It  Is  a  hard  lesson — but  it  is  true. 
These    programs   have   efficiently   demeaned 
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the  poor.  They  have  efficiently  alienated  the 
non-poor.  They  have  reinforced  the  my- 
thology of  poverty,  fostered  racial  prejudice 
and  earned  us  the  title  "limousine  liberal." 

One  would  think  that  we  might  have 
learned  from  the  experience.  Yet.  now  we 
rush  to  embrace  as  new.  radical,  and  a 
departure  for  the  70's,  a  Family  Assistance 
Program  which  simply  Isolates  the  poor  and 
their  supporters  more  efficiently. 

The  Family  Assistance  Program  is  the 
poor  people's  program  par  excellence.  Both 
in  its  actual  provisions  and  in  the  long-term 
strategy  which  It  suggests,  its  central  prin- 
ciple is  that  of  making  payments  to  people 
because  they  are  poor. 

Backers  of  the  plan  make  no  bones  about 
this.  The  purpose  of  their  plan,  they  say, 
is  to  expand  welfare — someday  to  an  ade- 
quate Income  level — and  rationalize  the 
ejflsting  system  in  order  to  remove  extra- 
neous obstacles  to  paying  people  because 
they  arc  poor. 

Of  course,  the  actual  Family  A.siistance 
Plan  makes  some  very  serious  compromises 
witli  tills  basic  principle.  It  does  not  begin 
to  adequately  support  anyone  or  even  talk  of 
a  day  when  this  will  be  done.  It  does  not 
standardize  payments  across  state  lines.  It 
grossly  penalizes  states  and  cities  like  New 
■york  which  have  conscientiously  tried  to 
meet  the  standard  of  need.  And  it  fails  to 
remove  the  privilege  of  welfare  administra- 
tion from  local  authorities  in  many  states 
wlto  have  proven  themselves  amply  worthy 
of  losing  that  privilege. 

Still,  these  Inadequacies  aside,  the  logical 
extension  of  the  President's  proposal  remains 
a  fully  federalized  guaranteed  income  plan 
which  dispenses  a  uniform  national  payment 
generous  enough  to  lift  every  poor  family 
out  of  poverty  within  a  very  few  years. 
Amendments  designed  to  extend  the  Famlly 
Asslstance  Program  In  these  directions  will  be 
offered  In  Congress  this  year.  I  will  support 
them.  In  particular  I  will  support  federal  as- 
sumption of  all  responsibility  for  the  admin- 
istration and  cost  of  public  assistance.  I  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  raise  the  payment 
level  substantially  above  $1,600  dollars. 

Certainly,  all  of  us  who  are  concerned  with 
putting  a  quick  end  to  poverty  must  hope 
that  when  we  open  the  door  recommended 
by  the  Administration,  we  will  find  that  it 
leads  to  an  exit  from  poverty.  But  I  fear  this 
door  will  lead  us  into  a  tiny  closet  in  which 
we  will  be  confined  by  the  same  suspicion 
and  mistrust  of  the  poor  that  has  trapped  us 
In  the  past. 

We  will  find  otirselves  pursuing  that  im- 
possible dream  of  an  efficiently  operated,  non- 
demeaning,  generously  funded  program 
which  )>eneflts  only  poor  people  and  does  so 
only  because  they  are  poor.  Such  a  program 
Is  a  contradiction  In  terms.  It  is  impossible. 

When  we  pursue  this  dream — when  we  fol- 
low tills  strategy — we  are  ignoring  the  rec- 
ord. Worse,  we  are  ignoring  tlie  fact  that  poor 
people's  needs  are  no  different  than  those  of 
the  rest  of  us.  We  are  forgetting  that  our 
sacred  poverty  line  Is  nothing  more  than  a 
ridiculously  low,  arbitrary  income  standard. 
Instead  of  Identifying  those  needs  which  the 
poor  share  in  common  with  every  American 
citizen — Instead  of  offering  assistance  di- 
rected toward  meeting  those  common  needs 
of  every  citizen — we  are  branding  the  poor  as 
different — dividing  them  from  their  fellows — 
stripping  them  of  the  political  support  which 
they  need — and  furthering  the  explosive  di- 
visions which  threaten  to  tear  our  nation 
apart. 

What  is  so  painful  about  this  spectacle  is 
that  there  already  exists  in  this  country  most 
of  the  major  elements  of  a  far  different  strat- 
egy of  poverty  prevention.  Instead  of  waiting 
until  people  are  already  stigmatized — until 
they  are  poor  and  In  despair — and  then  help- 
ing them  half  way  out  of  poverty,  this  strat- 
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egy  seeks  to  identify  those  who  are  most 
liliely  to  fall  Into  poverty  and  to  help  them 
avoid  that  fate. 

What  I  am  proposing  to  you  tonight  Is  that 
we  finish  the  job  of  securing  our  citizens 
against  the  risk  of  poverty.  What  I  propose 
is  a  Human  Security  Plan  the  benefits  of 
which  would  go  to  each  of  our  citizens  as 
their  basic  human  right. 

What  would  a  system  of  this  kind  look 
like':' 

It  would  comprise  four  major  compo- 
nents— components  which  would  protect 
each  of  us  against  the  four  major  causes  of 
poverty  in  America.  First,  It  would  Include 
a  Children's  Allowance  to  secure  the  future 
of  our  children.  Second,  It  would  guarantee 
a  job  at  a  decent  wage  for  every  able-bodied 
working  age  citizen.  Third,  it  would  improve 
Social  Security  for  the  elderly  and  disabled. 
Finally,  It  would  provide  a  small,  federally 
administered  special  FMjblic  Assistance  plan 
to  protect  the  few  who  would  remain  in  need 
of  additional  income  maintenance. 

First  the  Children's  Allowance — its  purpose 
would  be  to  secure  our  people  against  what, 
incredibly.  Is  the  most  frequent  incidence  of 
poverty  in  America — childhood.  Over  and 
over  again,  until  it  is  almost  intolerable,  we 
hear  of  America's  supposed  commitment  to 
her  children.  We  hear  that  our  children  are 
the  future  of  the  nation.  We  hear  of  a  com- 
mitment to  the  first  five  years  of  life.  We  hear 
that  .saving  our  children  is  the  key  to  inter- 
rupting the  poverty  cycle.  These  are  the 
things  we  hear. 

What  we  see  Is  something  entirely  different. 
We  see  that  no  single  factor  correlates  so 
highly  with  poverty  as  does  the  number  of 
children  in  a  family.  We  see  that  only  one 
of  every  eight  families  with  a  single  child  is 
poor — while  one  out  of  every  two  families 
with  six  children  is  poor.  We  see  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  children  in  large  female  headed 
families  are  poor.  We  see  5  million  children 
being  brought  up  in  poverty  even  though 
their  father  or  mother — or  both — works  full 
time.  And  when  we  add  all  these  figures  to- 
gether, we  find  that  we  have  consigned  13 
million  of  our  children  to  poverty. 

Nor  is  it  just  families  labeled  as  poor  who 
are  unable  to  give  their  children  the  oppor- 
tunities they  need.  Millions  of  young,  middle 
class  families  who  one  day  will  earn  eight  to 
ten.  even  twelve  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
have  much  less  than  they  need  during  their 
critical  first  years  of  childrearing.  These  are 
families  who  are  appalled  by  the  concept  of 
welfare,  and  wouldn't  accept  it  for  them- 
selves or  for  others.  Yet  they  are  also  the 
forgotten  young  families  whose  children  Dr. 
Milton  Senn  recently  found  to  be  raised  un- 
der culturally  impoverished  conditions — ■ 
often  without  even  the  simplest  creative  toys. 

I  submit  to  you  tonight  that  these  condi- 
tions— this  yawning  gap  between  what  we 
claim  to  want  for  the  children  of  America  and 
what  we  actually  deliver  to  them — is  intoler- 
able. The  first  and  most  Important  objective 
of  any  income  transfer  systems  must  be  to 
close  this  gap.  to  close  it  for  all  our  citizens, 
and  to  close  it  with  dignity. 

I  am  therefore  preparing  for  submission  to 
Congress  early  this  year  a  program  of  Chil- 
dren's Allowances.  While  the  details  of  my 
plan  are  not  yet  complete,  it  would  provide, 
when  fully  Implemented,  a  substantial  al- 
lowance— 50  to  65  dollars  a  month — for  every 
child  in  this  country. 

Like  the  other  parts  of  the  Human  Security 
Plan  which  I  propose,  the  Children's  Al- 
lowance would  not  be  a  pauper's  program.  It 
would  go  simply  and  automatically  to  every 
family  with  dependent  children.  Yet — though 
not  a  poverty  program — the  Children's  Al- 
lowance would  prevent  a  great  deal  of  poverty 
simply  because  so  many  children  are  poor. 
It  would.  In  fact,  very  nearly  wipe  out  poverty 
among  most  families  with  children.  It  would 
also  provide  a  critical  boost  in  the  Incomes 
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of  ihooe  youiig  mldJle  Auier'.caji  families  <  f 
«hum  I  have  spoken  Not  until  fanuly  Income 
reuchod  wtU  into  the  IJ5.('0O  plus  brackets 
would  tlie  benefits  of  my  plan  be  cancelled 
oul  by  lots  i>l  the  ex^i-^ling  lii.;i.nie  tax  excmp- 
Ucn  which  It  »ould  replace. 

Mcuuun    cf    tlic    income    lux    exemption 

p^  inks  up  the  fact  that  we  have  uctiiallv  had 

'h  Children's  Allowance  for  years— the  faiiill- 

ijir  aoo  dollar,  scxjn  to  b«  730  dollar,  exemption 

I,.r  eli.iaren 

But  what  a  curii'us  Children  s  All<  wance 
thAt  exemption  has  been  For  the  rich  n^an — 
the  lamily  earning  150  thovu>and  a  year — It 
has  returned  a  benefit  of  over  300  dollars  per 
child  For  the  average  American  who  takes 
home  about  «10  thousand  a  year  It  has  re. 
turned  an  actual  beneh;  of  lt;3  than  150 
dollars  per  child.  For  cur  poi^rtst  cliU-ens — 
those  nicst  in  need  of  help  in  lifting  tlieir 
children  from  poverty-  it  ha.s  meunl  aji 
actual  dollar  tencht  of  zero  and  a  life  on  the 
dole. 

Mv  plan  would  reverse  this  curious  fched- 
ule  and  provide  a  substantial  cash  increase 
for  every  family  whose  income  Is  less  than 
♦25.000  per  year  -the  piR.rer  the  family  the 
larger  the  mcrea-e. 

The  United  Slates  stands  alone  amt  np  ad- 
vanced natuns  In  Its  failure  to  provide  lt=. 
people  with  a  progressively  tiixed  system  of 
Children's  Allowances.  The  btnehts  which 
would  accrue  ui  our  nation  if  we  reverse  ihls 
failure  and  enact  a  Children  s  Allowance  are 
many 

Some  I  ha- e  already  Indfated  But  let  me 
point  out.  in  Concrete  terms,  a  few  of  the 
others. 

Pirrt,  for  the  suppi'sedlv  stand-ird  pix  r 
Tanulv  cf  four  whose  head  is  a  wnrking  nmn 
but  earns  only  «2  400  per  vear.  a  Children  s 
Allowance  would  provide  at  least  t!^o  .-.ddi- 
tlonal  » 1.200  a  year  needed  to  escape  iM.\ertv 
It  would  do  this  with  no  trace  of  'lie  wiirk 
incentive  problem  that  plagues  welfare 
schemes  It  would  do  it  without  submitting 
the  father  to  the  detrradatlon  of  provlnj; 
pauperism  and  without  submutmc  his  chil- 
dren to  the  taunts  of  their  mure  furiunate 
playmates 

Second,  for  the  welf;vre  f,imily  he.uted  bv 
a  woman  with  five  young  children,  my  pl.m 
would  mean  at  least  $3  000  per  year  If  she 
were  able  to  work  and  cho.se  to  take  on  th.it 
extr.i  burden  she  would  keep  all.  not  50' 
cf  what  she  e.vrned  But,  If  she  Judged  It  more 
Important  to  s'.iy  home  with  her  family,  her 
payment*  could  be  raised  provided  we  are 
wliung  to  enact  a  pl.in  with  more  adequate 
levels  of  assistance  than  those  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed 

Third  fcr  the  typical  young  m;dd!e  .Ameri- 
can f.iniJiy  having  three  children  and  earn- 
ing $4)  to  18  thousand  per  year,  my  allowiinre 
would  provide  a  net  c.ush  benefit — after  taxes 
and  lo68  of  the  present  tax  exemption— of 
about  $1,000  to  »1  500  per  year  With  medical 
care,  property  taxes,  and  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion skyrocketing  this  modest  sum  could 
mean  a  college  education,  a  decent  home,  or 
an  annual  medicai  checkup  fur  nilLUons  of 
American  children. 

Finally,  for  Uie  older  business  executive  or 
the  doctor  whose  Income  Is  m  five  or  six  fig- 
ures, a  taxable  Children  s  Allowance  would 
mean  a  loss  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  per 
year  They  can  afford  this  loss  Prom  wh  ;• 
I  know  >  i  our  pn  fpssionals  and  business  ex- 
ecutives I  believe  that  they  will  see  this  K;ss 
a    a  valuable  investment  In  their  country. 

The  Children's  Allowance  also  deals  ef- 
firjvely  with  Uie  troublesome  relationship 
between  w  iges  and  poverty  At  the  present 
uiinlmum  w  ige  of  tl  60  per  hour,  a  ovin  wh  > 
w„rks  full  time  can  support  only  two  chil- 
dreii  Ir  he  has  more  he  Is  poor  The  Family 
A.=sl.stance  Plan  trie*  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem by  permitting  the  waije  earner  to  keep 
only  half  of  hl»  salary  Another  way  of  meet- 
ing ihe  problem  would  be  to  r<d*e  the  mim- 
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mum  Wage  But  If  we  were  to  raise  the  mini- 
mum w.ige  to  the  pi  int  where  It  would  elim- 
inate poverty  ainung  working  families,  we 
Would  find  r.urselves  deraandlns  a  four  or 
five  dollar  minimum  wa^ie  The  resuU  wotild 
be  to  eliminate  millions  of  Jobs — hurdly  a 
favcr  to  the  nKirt;lnal  Worker. 

The  Children's  Allowance  appro.ich  w.iuld 
permit  realistic  lucreafes  In  the  minimum 
w.ige  and  would  permit  workers  to  keep  all  — 
not  JUct  h.ilf — of  thcie  increases  The  re- 
sult would  be  to  vlrtinlly  eliminate  po\erty 
among  working  families  with  children  while 
retaining  a  lOO';  incentive  to  work  und  not 
Jeopardizing  the  mnrgliial  Jobs  on  which 
ni.iiiy  cl  our  working  men  mu-it  depend  for 
thctr  livelihood 

Inevitably  there  will  be  n  number  of  argu- 
ment.? m,^de  agninst  the  Children's  Allow- 
ance One  In  p.irtlcular  should  be  men- 
tioned. It  will  surely  be  snld  that  this  ^ilnd 
of  allowance  will  convince  families  to  have 
more  children  There  are  many  reasons  for 
which  f.imlles  have  children  But  all  of  the 
available  evidence  shows  that  r\  small  pay- 
ment for  e.ich  child  hiis  not  been  one  of  those 
reasons  In  any  of  the  mnny  countries  where 
It  has  been  tried  In  Sweden.  In  Canada,  and 
in  France  the  birth  rate  his  not  been  af- 
fected at  all  by  payments  for  children  Nor 
has  It  been  afTeoted  by  our  AFDC  program 
which  already  offers  an  Increased  p.iyrnent 
lor  each  child 

Since  careful  studies  tell  us  that  the  rela- 
tively high  birthrate  In  poor  families  c.mes 
about  despite  the  f.ict  th.it  these  families 
w.mt  to  have  ex.ictly  the  s.ime  number  if 
children  as  their  wealthier  countrymen.  H 
would  seem  that  If  we  wish  to  deal  with  our 
population  problem  pl.inned  p.irenthood  will 
be  mui  h  more  elTectlve  than  planned  stirv.i- 
tlon  There  is  even  e'.  Idence  that  as  f  imllks 
are  stabilized  and  lifted  out  ivf  poverty  by  the 
Children  s  .Allowance  their  birth  rate  may  re- 
tlert  the  well  dooiimnited  rule  "the  hlghi-r 
the  income  the  lower  the  birth  rate  " 

These,  then,  are  the  ar>;iimenl.s  fi  r  Chil- 
dren's Allowances  They  arc  b.idly  needed  to 
fill  our  supp)ose<l  commlTiTient  to  our  chil- 
dren They  require  no  humlll.uiiig  proof  cf 
poverty,  yet  will  lift  mr>«t  children  out  of 
poverty  They  recognize  our  poverty  line  for 
the  ridiculously  luw  arbitrary  me.isure  that 
It  Is  by  helping  children  on  both  sides  of  the 
line  And  they  reverse  the  Inequity  of  our 
present  U\K  structure  as  it  afTects  families 
with  children 

I  believe  deeply,  b.s  I  know  the  Cltlivns' 
Committee  does  .il.so,  th.it  these  are  worthy 
obJectr.es  I  solicit  yn^n  support  In  com- 
mending them  to  the  President,  to  SecreUiry 
Unrh  and  to  the  American  people 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  on  the  Clilldren>- 
Allowance  becau.se  It  Is  our  children  who  are 
most  Hi  need,  and  perhaps  ni' st  deserxlnsr  of 
prot«:tlcn  against  jxiverly  But  Just  as  chil- 
dren are  not  the  only  Americans  whose  needs 
must  be  secured,  a  Children's  Allowance  Is 
not  the  only  p.irt  of  a  fuUv  adequate  alter- 
native to  the  Presidents  F.imlly  As.slstance 
Program 

The  second  most  common  cause  of  poverty 
In  the  United  States  Is  unemployment.  The 
Human  Security  Plan  which  I  propose  would 
recognl/e  that  virtually  every  American  wants 
very  b.-idly  to  be  able  to  support  his  own 
family  It  would  se<'ure  this  basic  human 
right  to  work  by  guarinteeing  a  Job  to  any 
person  able  to  take  one 

The.se  Jobs  would  not  be  make  work  Jobs 
They  would  be  Jobs  In  the  prlv.ite  sector  for 
which  men  need  only  to  be  trained  They 
W'jiild  be  new  J'>ljs  cre.ited  by  an  expanding' 
economy  And  where  necess;iry.  they  wdild 
be  public  service  Jobs  created  to  help  fill  the 
crying  need  for  housing,  schools,  libraries. 
p.irks.  and  hoepltala  all  across  our  land  It 
haa  been  estimated  that  meeting  our  coun- 
try s  needs  In  theoe  areas  will  require  the 
creation  of  as  nuiny  an  four  or  five  million 
Jobs 
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l-ihe  the  Children's  Allowance,  this  right  to 
work  program  would  be  open  to  all  of  our 
tUlzeus.  It  Would  lUelltlly  a  p.trt  of  the  popi- 
latlon — those  who  are  havln;  tr.Hibte  find- 
ing a  Job  us  a  group  th.it  Is  likely  to  f.i(.c 
poverty  It  would  not  s.iy  to  thete  people  — 
w.ilt  until  you  .ire  pcor  and  we  will  give  you 
a  handout.  It  would  not  stop  with  ofTerliv.; 
training  for  Job."-,  that  do  not  cxi.sf  Instead, 
U  would  .^,'y.  "you  want  to  work.  We  need 
your  work.  Start  today  " 

The  third  p.irt  of  a  system  dc  iRiieil  to  se- 
cure Amerlc.iiis  ag.ilnst  the  d  riger  of  povcr'y 
mu.-.t  meet  the  needs  of  tho.sc  for  whom 
neither  work  nor  a  Children's  .Mlcwancc  1.-^ 
adequate— the  elderly  and  disabled  For  them 
an  end  to  poverty  reqtilre  .  ik  thing  mere  than 
a  modest  upgrading  and  expansion  of  Scci.il 
SeiHirlty  coverage. 

Specifically 

We  must  reintrcducc  and  p.iss  the  fninl- 
mum  payment  of  SlOO  per  month  for  retired 
social  security  Ijeneticlarles  which  w.ts 
dropped  last  month  In  a  mlsptuided  economy 
move  demanded  by  the  White  House. 

We  must  bliuikct  into  the  Social  Security 
System  the  one  milllcn  aged  Individuals  who 
are  now  excluded  because  they  lack  the  neces- 
s.iry  quarters  of  covered  employment. 

.\nd  we  must  bro.iden  dls.iblluy  coverage  to 
Include  th.'se  who  h.ivc  been  disabled  since 
childhood  or  are  excludixl  because  of  the  un- 
duly rigid  definition  of  di.sablllty  which  is 
written  into  the  existing  law 

I  shall  support,  or  Introduce,  legislation  to 
accompli;Ji  e.ich  of  these  objectives. 

Finally,  we  may  always  need  a  small  pro- 
gram th.it  provides  money  on  the  basis  of  a 
Uemonstration  of  poverty  that  is.  a  wellarc- 
tvpe  program  Under  the  Human  Security 
Plan  llus  special  assist, mce  would  be  a  cu-h- 
lon.  a  flexible  federal  program  to  provide  fully 
adequate  income  support  for  those  few.  per- 
haps 4  or  5  nulllon  Americans,  whose  special 
hum.m  ne€<ls  nuiy  not  be  covered  by  the 
other  parts  of  the  system  Perh.ips  with  such 
a  small  program  we  will  finally  learn  to 
i-fverate    public    assistance    humanely. 

If  the  Human  Security  Plan  which  I  have 
outlined  tonight  sounds  like  something  for 
everyone— It  Is  It  Is  a  program  to  meet  this 
nations  unmet  human  needs — needs  which 
are  shared  by  all  of  us 

If  you  think  that  I  have  been  putting 
something  off.  you  are  also  right-  I  have. 
Wh.it  Will  It  all  cost.' 

Here  ihe  time  comes  for  .some  straight  talk. 
I*  IS  time  for  this  nation  X'l  stop  fooling  it- 
self For  years  we  have  been  expecting  million 
doll.ir  results  from  penny  ante  programs  and 
feigning  surprise  when  these  programs  have 
failed 

let  me  set  It  out  for  you  If  we  are  to  becin 
fo  ph. ISP  In  the  Children's  Allowance  plan 
which  I  have  outlined.  It  will  cost  us  ten  bil- 
lion dollars  the  first  year  This  coet  will  rise 
each  year  until  It  reaches  a  level  close  to 
that  of  otir  existing  Social  Security  System. 

Nor  will  an  adequate  Social  Security  System 
and  the  tre.it ion  of  employment  opportuni- 
ties be  chetip  These  programs,  together  wiih 
a  fully  Implemented  Children's  Allowance 
could  reach  close  to  35  billion  dollars  per 
year  by  igVi. 

The.se  figures  may  seem  f.\nclful  when 
comji.ired  to  the  4  billion  dollars  alIocnt.ed  by 
the  Administration  for  Its  Family  Assistance 
Program  But  the  two  are  not  comparable  If 
the  President  really  Intends  to  ex|>and  his 
system  to  ellmlna'e  poverty  and  to  provide 
Jobs,  training  and  day  care — as  the  Hum.in 
fcecurtty  Plan  would — he  will  find  that  it  will 
al.so  c<56t  him  35  billion  dollars  per  year  He 
will  find  too  that  In  order  to  preserve  the 
60%  work  Incentive  In  his  Family  Assistance 
Plan,  he  will  be  saddled  with  a  program 
which  Imposes  a  poverty  test  on  Its  recipients 
yet  delivers  only  about  35*0  of  Its  benefits  to 
those  who  would  otherwise  be  poor.  This  36'';, 
ratio  does  not  compare  favorably  with  the 
ratio  which  would  occiir  under  the  system 
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of  non-demeaning  poverty  prevention  which 
I   have  proposed. 

Perhaps  the  sums  I  am  suggesting  still 
seem  fanciful  to  you — particularly  since  I 
w.ts  among  those  who  voted  for  what  has 
c  ■inc  to  be  known  as  the  Chris' mas  Tree  tax 
cut  of  1969  I  al.so  voted  for  a  number  of  sub- 
s'.mtlal  revenue  raising  tax  reforms  which 
were  defeated— but  that  Is  not  the  point. 

Tlie  point  Is  that  we  are  a  nation  with  a 
one  trillion  dollar  economy.  We  are  a  nation 
whose  existing  system  of  taxes  and  subsidies 
presently  transfers  from  one  hand  to  another 
over  100  billion  dollars  every  year  We  are  a 
nation — and  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  mean 
tills-  we  are  a  nation  which  can  fully  Imple- 
ment the  Human  Security  Plan  which  I  have 
proposed  before  our  two  hundredth  birth- 
day in  rj76  and  can  do  so  without  raising 
t.ixes 

How'' 

By  1976  our  government  will  be  taking  in 
an  estimated  50  75  billion  real  dollars  more 
than  It  now  does — and  will  take  In  these  dol- 
I.irs  without  raising  taxes  This  U  the  so- 
called  growth  dividend. 

'Vesterday,  before  the  N.illonal  Press  Club. 
1  suggested  that  we  could  cut  our  present 
war  budget  by  50  billion  in  the  next  3  years 
without  any  real  loss  In  security  Tills  would 
free  another  forty  billion  dollars 

I  submit  that  the  question  before  us  to- 
night Is  not  whether  forty  or  fifty  billion  dol- 
lars will  be  available  to  meet  our  human 
needs  by  1976  The  question  Is  whether  we 
can  convince  the  American  people  that  meet- 
ing these  needs  Is  more  Important  to  our  na- 
tional security  than  a  new  generation  of 
missiles  or  a  new  round  of  tax  cuts. 

I  submit  to  you  that  those  of  us  who 
call  ourselves  leaders  should  be  realistic 
enough  to  know  thai  we  can  never  convince 
the  American  people  of  these  facts  If  we 
persist  in  the  delusion  that  only  poor  peo- 
ple or  black  people  have  unmet  human  needs. 

We  have  been  fighting  with  both  hands 
tied  behind  our  back  and  a  blindfold  on. 
We  have  been  trying  to  convince  middle 
America  of  a  palpable  absurdity — that  In 
this  day  of  the  t2.000  dollar  a  year  college 
tuition  only  people  who  earn  less  than  $3,- 
6U0  dollars  a  year  have  unmet  human  needs. 
And  we  do  this  In  full  knowledge  that  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  says  It  costs  over 
»10,000  per  year  to  live  in  New  York  City 
on  a  budget  that  allows  a  f.anilly  the  great 
luxury  of  a  2  year  old  used  car  and  one 
new  suit  every  4  years. 

Tills  kind  of  argument  is  political  suicide, 
and  If  we  think  that  by  committing  political 
suicide  we  are  helping  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  poor  and  the  blacks — or  the 
cities  or  the  farmer — we  had  better  think 
again. 

If  the  President  wants  to  submit  a  plan 
whose  great  virtue  is  that  It  gives  money 
only  to  the  poor  and  only  because  they  are 
poor,  that  Is  his  problem.  But  If  we  rush  to 
support  that  program  as  the  push  button 
answer  to  poverty,  we  are  wrapping  our  hopes 
for  those  10 ''r  of  our  citizens  who  are  poor 
up  In  a  neat  little  package  addressing  the 
package  to  Strom  Thurmond  and  hoping 
that  he  will  deliver  It  to  the  needy. 

What  I  would  suggest  to  you  In  closing 
tonight  Is  that  It  le  time  that  we  stopped 
offering  such  a  convenient  target  to  the 
knee-jerk  reactionaries.  There  Is  not  the 
slightest  reason  why  we  should  neatly  label 
our  proposals  "for  poor  people  only"  and 
charge  Into  battle  supported  only  by  that 
tenth  of  our  people  who  know  from  personal 
exp>erlence  what  It  means  to  be  poor.  This 
kind  of  strategy  Is  a  prescription  for  dis- 
aster. It  Is  stupid.  It  seldom  passes  legis- 
lation, and  when  It  does.  It  earns  us  only 
welfare  freezes,  mandatory  work  require- 
ments and  man  In  the  bouse  rules. 
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Our  country  lacks  neither  the  means  nor 
the  win  to  meet  the  human  needs  of  all 
of  Its  citizens.  What  It   lacks  Is  leadership. 

It  Is  time  to  tell  It  like  It  Is.  I  Invite  you 
to  Join  me  In  that  exciting  task.  I  thank  you. 
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MR.  PRESIDENT:    CAPT.   JEREMIAH 

DErrroN,  u.s.  navy,  remains  a 

PRISONER    OF    WAR    IN    NORTH 
VIETNAM 


EFFECTIVE  ACTION  BY  ICC 


HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  27.  1970 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr  Speaker, 
for  some  time  now,  most  of  the  Nation, 
particularly  that  portion  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  has  been  plagued  by  a 
very  serious  railroad  freight  car  short- 
age. This  has  been  of  concern  to  all  of 
us  and  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, which  has  been  actively  seeking 
ways  to  remedy  the  situation. 

While  the  Commission  very  naturally 
must  direct  its  efforts  in  search  of  a 
long-range  solution  to  the  problem,  there 
are  times  when  it  is  called  on  for  a  more 
immediate  response  to  correct  a  tempo- 
rary deficiency.  When  this  occurs,  the 
Commission  can  and  does  employ  all  of 
its  professional  resources  to  avert  what 
can  develop  into  a  critical  or  even  tragic 
situation. 

Very  recently,  such  a  condition  arose 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madi- 
son, where,  because  of  a  shortage  of  coal 
cars,  the  university  wa^s  faced  with  a 
shortage  of  coal  needed  to  keep  its  heat- 
ing plant  in  operation. 

As  a  result  of  a  direct  appeal  from  the 
university,  and  through  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  the  Commissions  Bureau  of 
Operations  in  Washington  and  its  field 
olBces  in  the  affected  area,  the  Commis- 
sion was  able  to  arrange  for  concentrated 
deliveries  of  cars  in  order  to  return  coal 
reserves  to  their  normal  supply  levels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  Commission 
should  be  commended  for  its  effective 
action  in  this  area  and  for  its  continuing 
efforts  to  encourage  the  railroad  indus- 
try to  maintain  a  viable  freight  car 
supply. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  Commission's 
action  in  connection  wtih  the  coal  supply 
emergency  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin is  attested  to  by  the  following  letter: 
The  UNrvERsrTT  of  Wisconsin, 

Physical  Plant  Di\'ision. 
Madison.  Wis..  December  24.  1969. 
Re  emergency  coal  supply. 
Mr.  R   D  Pfahler. 

Chairman,  Railroad  Service  Board.  Interstate 

Commerce      Commission,      Washington. 

DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Pfahler:   The  help  of  you  and 

your   organization   In   efforts   to   relieve   the 

emergency    coal    situation    In    Madison    has 

been  productive. 

The  emergency  coal  situation  has  been 
relieved  by  concentrated  deliveries  m  the 
last  several  days.  We  now  have  what  Is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  normal  coal  reserve  supply. 
Routine  weekly  deliveries,  in  accordance 
with  existing  contracts,  will  now  allow  us  to 
operate  In  a  normal  manner. 

Many  thanks  to  you  and  your  people  for 
your  help  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Prank  Rice,  Jr., 

Director, 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF     FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  27,  1970 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  July  1965.  US  I'avv  Capt.  Jeremiah 
Denton,  whose  brother  Peyton  is  a  resi- 
dent of  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla..  has  been 
a  prisoner  of  war  In  North  Vietnam. 

Nine  months  after  his  capture.  Captain 
Denton  was  seen  by  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans as  a  Communist-made  film  was 
shown  on  U.S.  television  depicting  Cap- 
tain Denton  and  other  captured  Ameri- 
can servicemen  in  their  restrained  quar- 
ters. 

Captain  Denton  appeared  drugged, 
undernourished,  and  fatigued,  testifying 
to  tiie  fact  that  tlie  North  Vietnamese  do 
not  recognize  the  requirements  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  relative  to  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war.  Yet.  in  the  face 
of  this  treatment,  Capt.  Jeremiah  Denton 
reaffirmed  his  faith  in  the  policy  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 

Captain  Denton's  wife  likewise  sup- 
ports her  Government's  policy  in  Viet- 
nam but  she  would  like  reassurance  that 
priority  is  being  given  to  securing  the 
proper  treatment  of  these  prisoners  and 
their  eventual  release.  One  of  Captain 
Denton's  sons  is  presently  serving  In 
South  Vietnam  as  a  helicopter  pilot. 

Dr.  Peyton  Denton,  brother  of  Captain 
Denton,  addressed  a  letter  to  President 
Nixon  expressing  the  concern  of  Captain 
Denton's  wife  and  I  would  like  to  insert 
the  text  of  that  letter  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 
West  Palm  Beach.  Fla.. 

December  17,  1969. 
Mr  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
President   of  the   United   States, 
The   White  House. 
Washington.   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  personal  reply  acknowledging  my 
support  of  your  Administration  and  express- 
ing your  concern  for  my  brother's  welfare 
I  Capt.  Jerry  Denton.  US  Navy  i . 

■your  recent  meeting  with  a  group  of  wives 
of  the  prisoners  of  war  was  again  indicative 
of  the  major  priority  you  give  the  prisoner 
situation  In  the  Vietnam  policy. 

Our  family  Is  most  disappointed  that  my 
brothetjs  wife  was  not  selected  by  the  Navy 
Department  tp  be  present  during  this  Inter- 
view. My  brother's  wife,  Jane,  has  maintained 
an  attltuda  of  loyalty  and  support  for  the 
Gove'rnment„Her  husband.  Capt.  Denton,  has 
been  a.  prisoner  of  war  in  Hanoi  since  July 
of  1965.  Nine  months  after  his  capture,  on  a 
nationally  televised  Interview  with  Japanese 
Communist  reporters,  he  appeared  apparently 
drugged  and  extremely  fatigued.  He  knew 
nothing  at  the  time  of  the  war  situation 
(probably  because  of  solitary  conflnement) 
but  when  asked  struggled  to  say  that  what- 
ever our  Government's  policy  was  he  sup- 
ported it  and  would  as  long  as  he  lived.  This 
was  hailed  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  being  tantamount  to  the  heroism  of 
Nathan  Hale.  Getting  back  to  Jerry's  wife,  her 
7th  eldest  son  Is  serving  now  In  Vietnam 
as  a  helicopter  pilot.  On  two  previous  oc- 
casions, Mrs.  Denton  has  requested  audiences 
with  you,  Mr.  President,  and  these  invervlewa 
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»ere  uut,  crui.'fu  Uae  lo  your  bubv  scUtUuIr 
Although  dis.vppolnted  slie  ;irver  cnmplalnp<l 
and  tinderst'XKl  perfectly  In  brief.  I  cAnnot 
think  c'  any  o'her  POW's  wife  who  has  svif- 
irroj  more  ..:id  pueri  more  in  t'.e  course  of 
l''..-»  tr.ir  ih.iii  rjiV  Brothers  wile  and  why  slie 
w  s  not  granted  th^jopportiulty  to  receive 
I  r-  .:i.ii  reas.'urance  at  thif  recent  meeting 
I     11.  omprehensible  to  me 

I  realize  that  you  had  nothing  to  do  with 
f.  .f.llon  of  Uie  group  lnter\ie*ed  bur  I 
w.4ir.^-d  you  to  knrjw  that  a  verv  horotc.  pal- 
lam  lady  wiis  oniltt<?d  from  that  list  I  prny 
to  (.itxl  that  in  some  w.iy  an  J  at  some  time  In 
tiie  future  yvui  wUi  be  able  to  personally 
rea5.sure  her  In  wh^itever  wav  \wu  ran  Sue  is 
under  extreme  s:j-.un  and  I  am  afraid  iha 
tJiii  maiter  has  not  helped  her  morale. 
Respectfully. 

Peyton-  S  DrNTov   \i  D 

1  !ia\e  joined  with  many  of  my  col- 
lea>;ues  in  the  Hou.-e  in  spotLsoiuiK  a 
resolution  calhnkf  upon  the  Presidt'iU.  ihr 
EH'partment  of  Slate,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  all  other  concerned  depart- 
ments or  aitenctes  of  the  US  Govern- 
ment, the  United  Nations,  and  the  i>eo- 
plcs  of  the  world  to  appeal  to  North 
Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front  of  South  Vietnam  to  comply  with 
the  requirement.-;  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion relative  to  the  treatment  of  prLsoners 
of  war  and  to  take  sich  steps  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  obtain  the  humane  treat- 
ment and  prompt  release  of  all  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
CO  held  as  pii.'^oners  of  war 

This  resolution  should  be  passed  with- 
out further  delay. 


WEST    VIRGINIA    ASSISTS    5  814     IN 
TRAINING   SETUP 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

IF  WEST  viih;:ma 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRtsKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  27.  1970 

Mr  MOLLOHAN  Mr  Speaker,  when 
President  Nixon  vetoed  the  Labor-HB:w 
appropriations  bill  he  took  $8  9  million 
away  from  West  Virj^inia 

What  does  that  mean' 

It  means  that  one  of  the  foremast  \n- 
cational  rehabilitation  programs  in  the 
Nation,  a  program  which  has  returned 
5.814  persons  to  a  useful  and  self-sup- 
porting life,  will  no  lont^tr  receive  as- 
sistance from  the  special  needs  voca- 
tional education  program 

It  means  that  $2  9  million  will  be  loet 
In  Federal  aid  to  educationally  deprived 
children  and  $1  5  million  m  aid  to  voca- 
tional education. 

These  losses  are  especially  hard  on 
West  Virpinia  because  of  its  high  poverty 
and  unemployment  rates 

It  meaixs  that  fully  seven  specialized 
proRranis.  wluch  would  have  received 
Federal  backing  under  the  amended  bill. 
will  now  go  without  Federal  assistance 

T?ie.se  programs,  and  the  funds  they 
uould  have  received  If  the  President  had 
signed  the  bill,  include  Instructionai 
equipment.  $»60.000;  students  with  spe- 
cial needs  $500,000:  grants  to  schools  for 
librarv-  materials.  $400,000:  educational 
research.  $400,000;  construction  for  un- 
dergraduate    facilities.     $300,000:     con- 
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slniclion   of    public    libn\ries,    $130,000, 
and  nuidai.ce  coun.sehng.  $150,000 

West  Virginia  has  long  been  recoR- 
nl?ed  as  the  Nation's  leader  In  the  i)er- 
centage  of  ptople  rehabilitated  The 
States  divi.Mon  of  vocatio:'..tl  reliabill- 
tation  annually  averatfcs  323  rehabilita- 
tions per  100.000  population,  a  truly  out- 
stand  ins:  record 

These  are  persons  who  have  such  phys- 
ical or  mental  disabiliius  they  have  been 
unable  to  properly  function  in  society. 
They  have  been  given  tramiPEf  and  have 
reentered  society  as  a  new  person,  no 
longer  wanting  to  live  off  welfare 

Larry  Nicely,  the  Rehabihtant  of  tlie 
Year"  who  is  described  in  the  following 
Wheeling  News  Register  story  by  Monroe 
Worthington,  is  the  type  of  per.s<in  who 
will  be  huit  by  the  Presidents  \ito  of 
th>   bill 

Thj  President  s  veto  affected  Wi.sl  Vir- 
■^•.n:.\  most  adversely  It  took  away  $8  9 
million  which  Congress  had  added  to  the 
c.ru'inal  propo.^-al 

Among  the  greater  losses  the  State  can 
ill  afford  are  $1  5  million  in  vocational 
education  basic  grants.  $630,000  in  na- 
tumal  dcfen.se  student  loans.  $400,000  m 
s'lpplementary  educational  centers  and 
.services,  and  $175,000  in  grants  for  pub- 
lic library  .services 

I  urtfe  you  to  read  the  follow  iiiR  ar- 
ticle It  will  show  the  fallao  and  danuer 
of  vetoing  a  bill  for  its  so-tailed  iiifla- 
tionaiT  aspects 

State  Setting   RifoRos     West    Virginia   As- 
sists 5,814  IN  Training  Sstvp 
(By  Monroe  Worthlnguin  i 

The  story  of  how  the  State  of  We.,t  Vir- 
ginian Division  of  Vocational  Rehabiliuiuon 
h.Ls  restiired— or  Is  restoring  5,814  people 
to  useful,  self-supporting  life  l.s  told  In  a 
16  page  rep'irt.  printed  and  bcimd  by  the 
handicapped  student.^   themselves 

West  Virginia  has  long  held  the  national 
rwcrd  tor  the  percentage  of  f)«*ople  who  have 
been  rehabiliutted,  alUiough  It  occ.islon.Uly 
drops  U)  seci>nd  place  The  Divi.sion  averages 
323  rehabiiiuitlons  pvt  100,000  population 
per  year. 

Those  who  have  benefitted  from  Its  .se rvloes 
.nclude  people  who  are  blind  fir  have  Im- 
p.ilred  vision.  699;  speech  or  hearing  Imp.ilr- 
ment."*  340:  amputations  or  other  defect.s  of 
limbs  993.  mentally  retarded,  S-SO;  menUil 
or  personality  dl.sorders.  579;  cancer,  diabetes 
and  other  organic  disorders  201;  epilepsy  and 
other  dl.sorders  of  nervous  system.  132:  hc.irt 
and  circulatory  condition.  26.'.  respiratory 
diseases.  102.  digestive  system  disorders  146!'. 
and  others.  687 

Sixty-seven  h.id  never  completed  even  one 
grade;  1449  had  completed  one  to  seven 
grades;  1244  hid  completed  the  eighth  grnde. 
15(X)  h  id  g('ne  to  high  school.  13:17  h;vd  grad- 
uated Irom  high  school;  159  had  gone  to  but 
not  graduated  from  college;  36  w'»re  college 
gr.tduates. 

Some    2  826    were    married,    5J6    were    wid- 
owed. 485  were  divorced.  316  were  .■rparHied 
and  1  651  had  never  been  married. 

Of  the  ifital  number  receiving  training  82 
were  from  Brooke  County;  77  from  Hancock; 
267  from  .Mar-hall;  253  from  Ohio;  42  from 
Tyler;   and  75  from  Wetzel  County 

■  I^irry  Nlce:y".  whose  tale  l.s  told  as  "the 
Rehabllltant  of  the  Year'  La  described  as 
■overcoming  almost  Instirmountable  ob- 
s'a.cles  He  has  an  IQ  of  47— and  h.i.s  the 
nickname  "Happy  '" 

"Larry  Nlce;y.  of  Huntington  wa.s  born  25 
years  ago  with  three  strikes  against  hlni  - 
mental  retardation,  cleft  palate  and  sj>eech 
imjiedlment    Larry    was   plac<»d    In    a    foster 
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lioinc  ai  llie  afc  of  nine  monlh.s  ^^lru.i;.■;^ 
tlie  services  of  the  West  Virginia  Departnicn', 
of  Wellare.  he  stayed  In  foster  homes  until  1  < 
*,uj  nine  ycvrs  old  It  had  become  evlde;,! 
that  Larry  was  menUUly  rotjirded  and  cnu:o 
not  Attend  piibliO  school  like  other  boys  i.  ^ 
age  So  at  the  uge  of  nine  he  w.Ui  admittcci 
to  the  We.st  Vlr^-lnia  Tiainln>j  S<-hool  (now 
the  Co'.lii  AiKlerson  Center)  at  St.  Marys  Fnr 
over    10   years   this   w.ia   his   home. 

■  During  his  teen-age  yt-ara.  Larry  grew  "■ 
love  the  instlLuilon  He  became  quite  n'- 
lacheU  to  the  supervisor  aiid  the  other  cli..- 
dren  Larry  learned  lo  read  and  write  at  Colin 
Anderson  and  it  was  felt  that  he  had  the  po- 
lentl.il  to  leave  the  Institution, 

'The  road  to  employment  and  self  sup- 
pi  rt  wfis  to  be  a  loin;  uphill  struggle.  .  ." 

The  story  tei;s  this  In  full,  and  continues 
St-veii  ye. UTS  o:  rehabilitation  work  fina]:v 
paid  ofT  Larry  wa.-,  pl.icou  as  a  Juiiltor  at  Ted 
Ai  Ed's  Pro  Bowl  -  a  bowling  lane  in  Hunting- 
ton where  he  has  been  employed  for  io 
months  at  a  salary  of  $55  per  week  Dnriiif 
that  time  Larry  h.is  not  mlsied  a  days  wor/i 

•Larry  has  ni.maged  to  save  over  t2.o<ii) 
una  he  pUuis  to  buy  a  mobile  home."  (Thf 
story   dees   not  e.xplaln   the   arithmetic  ) 

The  State  b  expenditure  this  first  year  f.T 
r<h, ibr.lt. ition  w.ii,  $2,053,215.  or  $353  per  p<r- 
S'U  treated  But  the  feileral  government  hiis 
provided  enough  lundi  to  bring  the  totd  to 
$y  520 .963.  or  $1,637   per   person 

The  size  of  st*tt  and  facilities  were  doubled 
at  the  Divisions  rehabilitation  unit  a;  the 
W  est  Virginia  penitentiary 

PI.uis  were  developed  for  two  new  projertf 
In  Wheeling;  one  was  an  Inuovauon.  to  re- 
h.ibllltate  young  persona  with  behavior..; 
problems;  the  other  was  to  demonstrate  a 
school  rehabilitation  program  and  a  juvenile 
otfender  program. 

Oftlces  are  maintained,  also,  at  New  M.ir- 
tiiisviUe;  Wclrton.  WelLsburg  and  many  other 
cities  over  the  state.  There  Is  a  Wheeling 
special  school  program,  at  Lincoln  Schoi.;. 
P    O    B  'X  6054    Wheeling 


AID  TO  LOW-  AND  MIDDLE-INCOME 
HOUSING 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

oy    srw    YORK 
I.N    IHK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE-- 

Tuesday.  January  27,  1970 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  which  will  help 
alleviate  the  difficulty  experienced  by 
low-  and  middle-income  families  in  lo- 
cating adequate  housing. 

This  bill,  which  follows  the  leadership 
of  the  distuiguiiJied  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
the  Rentleman  from  Texas  <Mr.  Pat- 
M^vN ' ,  would  encourage  private  pension 
funds  to  invest  in  federally  guaiant^rd 
morti-ages. 

The  bill  operates  in  the  following  man- 
ner: The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Is  directed  to  esti- 
mate the  total  amount  of  mortgage  in- 
vestment required  In  order  to  meet  the 
Nation's  goals  for  low-  and  middle- 
income  housing  during  a  specified  period 
He  IS  also  directed  to  estimate  the  total 
amount  of  actual  investment  In  this  type 
of  mortgage  to  be  expected  during  thi.'^ 
same  period.  The  Secretary  Is  then  re- 
quired to  request  private  pension  funds 
possessing  adequate  assets  for  mortgage 
inve.stment  to  invest  an  amount  suCRcient 
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to  eliminate  any  diCfeience  between  the 
amount  of  investment  required  and  the 
amount  of  expected  actual  investment. 
Any  pension  fund  wiiich  falls  to  Invest 
Its  share  of  the  amount  directed  by  the 
Secretary  will  be  taxed  100  percent  of 
the  difference  between  its  actual  invest- 
ment and  the  amount  of  its  share. 

The  need  for  this  bill  Is  clear.  The  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion have  recently  increased  the  Interest 
rates  for  FHA  and  veteran's  home  mort- 
t;at:cs  to  8'^  percent.  These  actions  fur- 
ther jeopardize  the  ability  of  low-  and 
moderate-Income  families  to  locate  ad- 
equate housing.  If  this  situation  Is  to  be 
remedied  and  if  the  Nation  is  to  meet 
the  housing  goals  established  by  Con- 
gress, additional  amounts  of  mortgage 
funds  on  reasonable  terms  must  be  made 
available  Immediately. 

Private  fimds.  which  are  among  the 
largest  institutional  investors  in  the 
stock  market,  represent  a  source  of  the 
requisite  mortgage  funds.  Presently,  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  assets  possessed 
by  these  funds  are  invested  in  mortgages. 
My  bill  would  rectify  this  situation  by 
increasing  private  pension  fund  invest- 
ment in  mortgages  without  risk  or  sacri- 
fice of  an  adequate  return. 

Mr.  Speaker,  low-  and  middle-income 
families  face  a  continuing  housing  crisis. 
If  we  are  to  end  this  crisis,  we  must 
utilize  all  the  wisdom,  energy,  and  crea- 
tivity we  can  command. 


THE    CASE    FOR    PRAYER 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    Nrw    MAMPSHISE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  27.  1970 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  case  for 
prayer  has  rarely  been  stated  more  force- 
fully than  in  the  story  in  the  Manchester, 
N.H.,  Union  Leader  of  Mrs.  Julia  Carter. 
It  is  shocking  that  the  Congress  has  not 
proposed  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
permit  voluntary  prayer  in  the  public 
schools  of  our  land. 

Lower  courts  are  obliged  to  follow  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  their  fault  that 
Mrs.  Carter  and  others  are  appalled  as 
the  right  to  pray  volimtarlly  in  public 
assembly  is  limited  by  Judicial  decision. 
But  now  there  Is  in  process  a  recomposi- 
tion  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Millions  of  Americans  hope  and  pray 
that  the  new  Burger  court  will  redress 
their  lack  of  communication  with  God,  or 
perhaps  better  said,  God's  grievances 
with  a  blind,  materialistic  element  in 
America  that  seems  bent  on  self-destruc- 
tion. We  are  not  so  big  and  prosperous 
that  we  can  afford  to  ignore  our  depend- 
ence on  Almighty  God — or  allow  our  chil- 
dren to  become  indifferent  to  man's  need 
for  spiritual  guidance. 

I  commend  the  story  of  Julia  Carter  to 
the  thoughtful  consideration  of  all  Amer- 
icans, as  follows: 

CXVI 92 — Part  1 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"There  Is  Nothing  Moe«  Powewtji," — Jclia 

Carteb:    a  Case  fob  Prates 

(By  Gerald  Stiles) 

MiLFOKD. — To  be  condemned  to  die  is  a 
terrible  fate. 

To  be  granted  life  after  such  condemna- 
tiou;  then  only  to  see  your  benefactor  struck 
down,  is  probably  the  most  unbearable  blow 
of  all. 

Such  is  the  general  feeling  of  Julia  Carter 
of  Millord,  a  gentle  lady  who  lives  aa  un- 
cluttered life  of  solitude  in  a  neat  mobile 
home  on  the  east  side  of  town.  Now,  an  un- 
dercurrent of  turbulence  has  come  along  to 
ripple  this  solitude  and  leave  Mrs,  Carter 
a  woman  of  some  worry. 

Julia  Carter  Is  not  out  to  change  the  world 
.singlehandedly,  but  she  does  have  a  story 
to  tell.  It  Is  the  reader's  right,  of  course,  to 
lake  It  or  leave  it;  but  at  least,  hear  It  first. 

The  year  is  1928  and  the  scene  Is  a  Fran- 
ciscan convent  In  Allegheny,  New  York. 
There,  a  novice  barely  18  years  old  Is  told  by 
the  mother  superior  and  a  group  of  doctors 
that  she  is  suffering  from  Incurable  tubercu- 
losis. This  novice,  now  Julia  Carter.  Is  only 
four  scant  months  from  taking  her  vows 
when  she  Is  told  that  she  will  soon  lose  two 
lives,  both  physical  and  spiritual — the  latter 
finality  so  near,  yet  so  horribly  far  away. 

That  was  the  condemnation  to  die.  Too 
soon. 

Then  followed  several  months  of  bedridden 
.sickness,  attended  by  a  nurse  night  and  day. 
Finally,  It  was  to  a  farm  on  the  West  End  of 
Boston  where  Julia,  presumably,  was  to  live 
out  her  last  days.  During  all  this  time,  there 
was  prayer.  "My  sister  and  all  my  relatives," 
said  Mrs.  Carter,  "all  prayed  for  me.  These 
weren't  Just  Catholics,  but  Protestants  as 
weU." 

Something,  somewhere,  somehow  hap- 
pened. One  morning,  after  a  hemorrhage 
that  must  have  resembled  the  end,  Julia 
announced  she  was  going  to  walk  to  the  mall- 
box,  a  distance  of  one-half  mile.  This  was  the 
same  Julia  who  hadn't  been  out  of  the  house 
in  months,  the  same  Julia  who  had  Iain  dis- 
eased and  ravaged  beyond  repair.  This  Julia 
walked  to  the  mailbox  and  back,  intercepting 
a  frightened  relative  who  was  In  the  proc- 
ess of  bitching  a  wagon  to  come  after  the 
girl. 

This  was  the  return  to  life. 

Mrs.  Carter  tells  of  the  Jevktsh  doctor  at 
St.  Elizabeth  Hoeplt&l  In  Brighton,  Mass., 
who  examined  her  shortly  r.fter  and  declared 
her  cured  of  TB.  "He  called  It  a  miracle." 
This  "miracle"  later  married  and  led  a  full 
life. 

Now  Mrs.  Carter  watches  in  unbelieving 
awe  as  court  after  court  through  lut  the  land 
strikes  down  the  right  to  pray.  Jler  voice  is 
low  and  concerned  as  she  says,  "We've  got 
to  wake  up.  Wake  up  and  not  let  anyone 
stop  ua  from  praying  where  and  when  we 
want  to.  I  know  for  a  definite  fact  that  there 
Is  nothing  more  powerful  than  prayer.  I  also 
know  that  He  died  for  us  all,  both  black  and 
white." 

As  stated  before,  Julia  Carter  Is  not  trying 
to  reform  the  world  singlehandedly.  But  she 
does  want  to  try  in  any  way  {>osslbIe  to  make 
contact  with  those  who  formulate  and  ad- 
minister the  law  of  the  land.  "I  know,"  says 
she,  "that  there  will  be  plenty  of  those  who 
doubt  my  story.  But  the  entire  case  is  a  mat- 
ter of  record  both  at  the  convent  in  Al- 
legheny, N.Y.,  and  at  the  hospital  In  Brighton. 
To  those  who  want  proof,  it  is  available,  and 
perhaps  will  be  helpful  to  them  In  their 
thinking  on  the  subject  of  prayer." 

Though  Julia  Carter  is  a  gentle  woman, 
she  also  speaks  words  of  dire  warning.  "I  hope 
the  Judges  and  other  big  shots  read  this. 
Someday,  tbey  may  Just  try  to  raise  their  own 
Tolo«  to  be  heard,  and  not  be  able  to  do  ao." 
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Tliat  is  the  story  of  Mrs.  Julia  Carter.  It 
may  not  change  anyone  one  way  or  another, 
but  It  may  cause  some  thought.  That.  In  it- 
self, is  a  gigantic  step. 


ALL  WILL  NOT  BE  SOLVED  BY 
BALANCED  BUDGET 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or   OREGON 

I.N  THE  HOCcE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE'S 
Tuesday,  January  27,  1970 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident's promise  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  last  week  of  a  balanced  budget 
for  fiscal  1971  is  encouraging.  But  as  the 
only  solution  put  forward  in  connection 
with  the  Nation's  problem  of  inflation, 
it  falls  short  of  expectations. 

Hobart  Rowen,  wTiting  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  this  week  observes  that 
balancing  the  budget  may  be  sound  doc- 
trine, "but  it  isn't  likely  to  do  much 
about  1970's  inflation." 

He  adds  that  "the  President's  anti- 
inflation  program"  is  based  on  the  "clas- 
sic Republican  belief  that  all  will  be 
solved  by  balancing  the  budget." 

This  could  be  tragic  if  it  is  true.  Cer- 
tainly the  Federal  Government  must 
develop  a  greater  sense  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility if  the  economy  is  to  stabilize. 

But  the  Government  cannot  ignore 
any  longer  what  is  happening  in  prices 
and  wages  if  inflation  Is  to  be  curbed. 

Rowen  comments  that — 

Mr.  Nlzon  refuses  to  recognize  that  In 
the  absence  of  any  pressures  from  the  White 
House  on  what  Arthur  Okun  calls  "re- 
sponsive" industries,  prices  shoot  higher 
than  they  otherwise  would. 

He  reports  that  Dr.  Okim,  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  of  President  John- 
son s  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  be- 
lieves Government  intervention  in  the 
price-wage  spiral  can  pay  off,  and  he 
has  the  evidence  to  prove  It. 

In  1968,  Dr.  Okun  says,  industries 
tliat  were  restrained  by  administration 
efforts  boosted  prices  only  1  percent, 
while  other  prices  rose  an  average  2.9 
percent.  He  also  notes  that  between  5 
and  1  percent  of  extra  Inflation  in  the 
wholesale  index  can  be  attributed  to 
President  Nixon's  annoimced  intention 
not  to  attempt  to  influence  price  and 
wage  actions. 

Rowen's  conclusion  is  thought  pro- 
voking : 

If  the  President's  anti-lnflatlon  program 
for  1970  Is  nothing  more  than  contained  in 
the  State  of  the  Union  message,  1970  is 
likely  to  he  Just  as  troubled  a  year  as  1969. 
It  could,  in  fact,  be  worse:  at  least,  in  1969. 
there  was  not  recession. 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues : 

All  Will  Not  Be  Solved  by  Balanced  BtjDCET 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

This  time.  President  Nixon  came  down  hard 
on  the  problem  of  inflation;  a  year  ago  (and 
this  Is  admitted  privately  In  high  administra- 
tion cotmclls)  the  problem  was  vastly  under- 
estimated. 
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For  a  while.  It  may  be  recal'.ed.  the  Pre-^l- 
detr.  »a>n  t  sure  that  the  income  tax  sur- 
charge needed  to  be  e\ter.<ied  And  it  wasn  t 
uti'.U  early  March.  l':'6'».  that  the  administra- 
tion iintterstood  the  extent  ol  the  business 
lnve>tment  boom 

But  now.  5,ays  the  President,  he  can  think 
of  no  action  more  important  than  (or  the 
Congress  to  Join  this  administration  m  the 
battle  to  stop  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  In  me  " 
The  pity  of  It,  however,  is  that  the  Pre^i- 
dent  seems  Just  as  determined  this  year  as 
he  was  last  to  give  labor  and  nianagement  a 
free  hand  to  get  whatever  the  traSc  will  bear 
m  vkajjes  .^nd  prices. 

We  may  — hopetiiKy— learn  more  from  the 
EC'inomic  Report  due  to  go  to  Congress 
shortly  B-.it  the  Presidents  entire  anti-ln- 
flatlon  program  is  based  on  the  cla.ssic  Repub- 
lican Ijelief  that  all  will  be  solved  by  balatic- 
Ing  the  budget 

txcessue  federal  expenditures,  uncom- 
pensated by  a  sensible  u»x  policy,  have 
doubtless,  contributed  to  inflation  But  the 
federal  government  has  been  rvmning  a  sur- 
plus for  a  more  than  a  year  in  company  with 
a  monetary  policy  so  tight  that  interest  ra'es 
are  the  highest  m  m-jre  than  100  years 

Still  prices  move  up  Even  as  the  economy 
failed  to  show  real  growth  m  the  fourth  quar- 
ter, the  consumer  price  index  w.is  rising  at  a 
faster  rate  than  when  Mr    Nixon  toot  over 

There  is  always  a  lai?  we  ha\ e  l>een  assured. 
between  the  imposition  of  a  policy  of  re- 
straint and  actual  results  in  terms  of  lesser 
rates  of  inflation  But  the  time  has  dragged 
on,  and  some  administration  insiders  contess 
that  there  should  have  been  results  long  ago 
Last  year  s  rate  of  inflation — 6  1  per  cent 
of  the  c<jnsumer  index — cannot  be  sustained. 
Yet  even  the  most  opimistic  adn^ini^tratiia 
men  warn  that  there  cannot  be  much  prog- 
res^  this  year 

Many  business  leaders  would  be  willing  to 
gamble  on  a  temporary  resort  to  wage  and 
price  controls  along  the  lines  recently  sug- 
gested by  former  Treasury  Under  Secretary 
Robert  V  Roosa  This  was  openly  espou.->ed 
last  week  by  many  builders  and  money- 
maritet  men  at  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders  convention  In  Houston  Even 
more  oi  them  urge  selective  controls  on  credit 
by  the  Federal  Reserve 

But  the  President  seems  determined  to 
rely  on  expenditure  control— and  on  that 
alone 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  phrase  In  the 
speech  was  thus  It  is  time  to  quit  putting 
good  money  into  bad  programs,  otherwise. 
we  will  end  up  with  bad  money  and  bad  pro- 
grams 

This  reflects  the  urging  of  .Arthur  F  Burns 
that  more  attention  be  paid  to  zero-oase 
budgeting  —  the  requirement  that  an  agency 
Justify  each  year  the  case  for  Its  entire  ap- 
propriation, not  Just  the  Increase  over  a 
pre\  lous  years 

No  doubt,  this  Is  sound  doctrine  It  could 
lead  to  elimination  of  much  bureaucratic 
federal  waste  But  it  isn  t  likely  to  do  much 
about  UTO  s  inflation 

The  President  properly  assigns  a  gcxjd  sh.'xre 
of  the  blame  for  Inflation  to  his  Democratic 
predeces-sors  But  he  is  stuck  with  his  own 
record  for  1969  — and  not  the  least  of  ad- 
ministration failures  has  been  its  own  in- 
ability to  limit  expenditures,  as  it  promised 
to  do 

Beyond  that  however  Mr  Nixon  refuses 
to  recognize  that  in  the  absence  of  any  pres- 
sures from  the  White  House  on  what  .Ar*hur 
Ok'-in  calls  responsive  '  industries  prices 
sh  jot  up  higher  than  they  otherwise  would 
There  Is  more  than  Just  politics  In  this 
charge  Okun  who  was  Lyndon  Johnson  s 
Economic  Council  chairnnan  recently  re- 
vealed that  LBJ  s  Jawt)oning  was  far  more 
ex'enr.ive  than  publicly  reported   .And  it  paid 

o.-r 

In  1968.  for  example,  those  industries  that 
were  pressured  to  minimize  their  price  hikes 
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boosted  prices  an  average  of  1  per  cent,  while 
.111  other  commodities  on  the  industrial 
wli'Tles.ile  commodity  index  (including  those 
lh.it   rejected   LBJ  s   urgingsi    rose   2  9   cent 

But  last  year,  after  Mr  Nixon  made  It 
clear  that  j.iwboning  was  out.  the  "respon- 
sive '  group  rose  6  per  cent,  while  all  others 
moved  up  3  5  per  cent 

Okuns  d.ita  makes  clear  that  there  Is  a 
wide  area  of  price  discretion  in  some  seg- 
ments of  American  industry  This  has  been 
amply  documented  over  the  years  bv  Gardi- 
ner Means  and  Adulph  Berle.  and  in  a  recent 
study  of  19G9.  Means  sugL'ests  that  a  realistic 
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InflaMon-control  policy  must  deal  dire^-tly 
with  corporations  and  unions  who  have  a 
unique  power  to  gener.ite  a  part  of  the  in- 
flation. 

For  example,  can  the  ad.ministration  con- 
tinue to  Ign  >re  the  spectacle  of  sharply  ris- 
ing steel  prices  at  a  tim.e  w!;en  .steel  produc- 
tion. If  not  actually  down.  Is  barely  stable'' 

If  the  President's  antl-lnflation  program 
for  1970  is  nothing  more  than  cont.iin?d  n\ 
the  St.ue  of  the  Union  mes-s.ige.  1970  is  likely 
to  be  just  aj.  troubled  a  year  as  1969  It  could, 
in  fact,  be  worse;  at  le.ist.  in  19G9.  there  w.is 
no  recession. 
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19 
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2.5 

1.9 
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Sri?ct«)  pelrolfum  producU: 

Gasoline 

Ciude 

Middle  iiiililiaie 
Sulfur  products- 

Suliur 

SultufK  acid 
Tires  and  lubes 
Pdperboard 
Glass  containers 
C'jjrettes 

Newsprint   standard 
Phalograptiic  supplMS      . 

Passenjer  cats 

Tin  cans  .    . 

Laui'dry  equipmtnl     . 
SeiMltd  steel  products 

finished 

Semilimshed 
Selected  nonlenous  metal. 

Aluminum  ingot 

Aluminum  in|ot   alloyed 

Aluminum  shapes 
Copper  Mirebar 
Copper  and  brass  shapes 
Wire  and  cable 
Listed  Items          _   . 
All  other  (nonhsled;  industrials 
All  indusltijis 


>  Fraction  at  industrial  wholrula  piice  indei  m  Decrmbci  1968  accounted  tor  b/  commodity 

Year  Mgure  represents  cnanjeduiii>£re')i     i  i    1963  'S  period  Iron  Deceinp^r  IJ6J  to  Oecember  1969  1966  68  is  thus  December 
196i  10  Oecember  1968 


Extra  Inflation''— The  abo\e  table,  com- 
piled by  Dr  Arthur  M  Okun.  shows  com- 
ponents of  the  wholesale  price  index  he  be- 
lieves responded  to  the  administration  pres- 
sure from  1966  to  1969  He  concludes  that 
somewhere  tjetween  '■  ^  and  1  per  cent  of  extra 
inflation  in  the  wholesale  index  can  be  at- 
tributed to  President  Nixon  s  announced  In- 
tention not  t«.  attempt  to  influence  price  and 
wage  actions 


C.^PTIVE  NATIONS 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  lUiM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  27.  1970 

Mr  MINSH.MX  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  join  today  in  thii  ob.scrvance 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  Ukraine's  in- 
dependence and  m  the  .'^entimenl.s  ex- 
pres.sed  on  the  floor  Liiat  freedom  will 
one  day  be  a  reality  for  the  47  million 
captive  people  m  the  Ukraine  I  fail  to 
see  why  there  are  no  demonstrations  in 
this  country  protesting  what  is  happen- 
ing to  these  repressed  people  under  the 
So\  let  regime 

But.  I  also  fail  to  understand  the  con- 
tinued refusal  of  the  Congres^s  of  the 
United  States  to  take  action  on  the  reso- 
lutions so  many  of  as  have  introduced 
to  give  the  words  we  speak  .some  mean- 
ing.  I   refer  specifically    to   my   legisla- 


tion—House Resolution  77  and  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  59.  the  first  of 
whiih  would  establish  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Captive  Nations,  the  sec- 
ond of  which  calls  upon  the  President  to 
support  actions  taken  by  the  U.S.  Am- 
ba.ssador  to  the  United  Nations  in  the 
interest  of  self-determination  and  po- 
litical independence  of  captive  nations 
The  re.solution  has  been  before  the  Hoiise 
Committee  on  Rules  since  January  3. 
1969.  and  the  concurrent  resolution  be- 
fore the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

I  am  at  a  loss  as  to  why  these  meas- 
ures have  not  received  any  action  what- 
soever in  view  of  the  lipservice  we  al- 
ways gnc  the  captive  nations  on  the 
Hou.sc  floor  For  the  benefit  of  colleagues 
vkhij  rnay  wish  to  join  me  in  actively  urg- 
ing enactment  of  these  resolutions.  I 
wish  nov^  to  include  them  as  a  part  of 
these  remarks  I  hope  that  this  will  en- 
courage sufUcienl  cospon.sors  among  the 
membership  to  activate  the  committees. 

The  re.solutlons  follows 

H     Rrs    77 

Whereas,  on  the  Issue  of  colonialism,  the 
blatant  hypocrisy  of  Imperialist  Moscow  has 
not  been  adequately  exposed  by  us  In  the 
United  Nations  and  elsewhere    and 

Whereas  two  Presidential  proclamations 
designating  CapUve  Nations  Week  summon 
the  American  people  to  study  the  plight  of 
the  Soviet-dominated  nations  and  to  recom- 
mit  themselves  to   the  support   of   the  Just 
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January  27,  1970 

asplr.-itlons  of  the  people  of  those  captive 
nations";  and 

Whereas  Uie  nationwide  observances  In  the 
first  anniversary  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
clearly  demonstrated  tlie  enthusiastic  re- 
spon<c  of  major  sections  of  our  society  to 
this  P.-csideiiUal  call;  and 

Whcreoi  loUowiiig  tiie  passage  of  the  Cap- 
live  Nations  Week  resolution  in  1959  by  the 
Con>,'rc;;s  of  tlie  Uultt-d  States  and  again 
liunnjj  the  annual  observances  of  Captive  Na- 
110113  Week.  Mlscow  has  consistently  dls- 
playiHj  to  the  world  Its  profound  fear  of 
growing  free  world  knowledge  of  and  Inter- 
est in  all  of  the  captive  nations,  and  par- 
ticularly the  occupied  non-Russian  colonies 
Within  Uie  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Indispensable  advancement 
of  sucii  basic  knowk'dge  and  Interest  alone 
can  serve  to  explode  current  myths  on  Soviet 
unity,  Soviet  national  economy,  and  mono- 
lithic military  prowess  and  openly  to  ex- 
pose the  depths  of  Imperialist  totalltsu-ianlsm 
and  economic  colonialism  throughout  the 
Red  Russian  Elmpire,  especially  Inside  the  so- 
called  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics; 
and 

Whereas,  for  example.  It  was  not  generally 
recognized,  and  thus  not  advantageously 
made  use  of,  that  in  pwlnt  of  geography, 
history,  and  demography,  the  now  famous 
V-2  plane  flew  mostly  over  captive  non-Rus- 
sian territories  In  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  In  tlie  fundamental  conviction 
that  the  central  issue  of  our  times  is  im- 
perialist totalitarian  slavery  versus  demo- 
cratic national  freedom,  we  commence  to 
win  the  psychopolltical  cold  war  by  assem- 
bling and  forthrlghtly  utilizing  all  the  truths 
and  facts  pertaining  to  the  enslaved  condi- 
tion of  the  peoples  of  Poland,  Hungary, 
Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia,  Latvia, 
■stoma,  White  Ruthenla,  Rumania,  East 
Germany,  Bulgaria,  mainland  China,  Ar- 
menia, Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea,  Al- 
bania, Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackia,  Turkestan, 
North  Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  other  subjugated 
nations;  and 

Whereas  the  enlightening  forces  generated 
by  such  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
fate  of  these  occupied  and  captive  non-Rus- 
sian nations  would  also  give  encxiuragement 
to  latent  liberal  elements  in  the  Russian  So- 
viet Federative  Socialist  Republic — which 
contains  Russia  Itself— and  would  help  bring 
to  the  oppressed  Russian  people  their  over- 
due Independence  from  centuries-long  au- 
thoritarian rule  and  tyranny;   and 

Whereas  these  weapons  of  truth,  fact,  and 
Ideas  would  counter  effectively  and  over- 
whelm and  defeat  Moscow's  worldwide  prop- 
aganda campaign  in  Asia,  Africa,  the  Middle 
East,  Latin  America,  and  specifically  among 
the  newly  independent  and  underdeveloped 
nations  and  states;  and 

Whereas  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  as  free 
citizens  to  appreciatively  recognize  that  the 
c^tive  nations  In  the  aggregate  constitute 
not  only  a  primary  deterrent  against  a  hot 
global  war  and  further  overt  aggression  by 
Moscow's  totallarlau  imperialism,  but  also 
a  prime  positive  means  for  the  advance  of 
world  freedom  In  a  struggle  which  in  total- 
Lstlc  form  is  p-'ychopolltlcal;  and 

Whereas  In  pursuit  of  a  diplomacy  of  truth 
we  cannot  for  long  avoid  bringing  Into  ques- 
tion Moscow's  legalistic  pretensions  of  "non- 
iiiU'rference  In  the  internal  affairs  of  states" 
and  other  contrivances  which  are  acutely 
subject  to  examination  under  the  light  of 
morally  founded  legal  principles  and  polit- 
ical, economic,  and  historical  evidence:  and 
Whereas,  in  the  implementing  spirit  of  otir 
own  congressional  Captive  Nations  Week 
reeolutlon  and  the  four  Presidential  procla- 
mullons,  it  Is  our  own  strategic  Interest 
and  that  of  the  nontotalltarlan  free  world  to 
undertake  a  continuous  and  unremitting 
study  of  all  the  captive  nations  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  developing  new  approaches  and  fresh 
ideas  for  victory  in  the  psychopolltical  cold 
war:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  there  Is  hereby  established 
a  committee  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations. 
The  committee  shall  be  composed  of  ten 
Memljers  of  the  House,  of  whom  not  more 
than  six  shall  lie  members  of  the  same  po- 
litical party,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Vacancies  in  the  membership 
of  the  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power  of 
the  remaining  members  to  execute  the  func- 
tions of  the  committee,  and  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  orig- 
inal selection. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  select  a  chairman 
and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  it.s  mem- 
bers. In  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  the  vice 
chairman  shall  act  as  chairman. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  committee  shall 
can.stitute  a  quorum  except  that  a  lesser 
number,  to  be  fixed  by  the  committee,  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
ministering caths  and  taking  sworn 
testimony. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  committee  shall  conduct 
an  inquiry  into  and  a  study  of  all  the 
c.iptlve  ncn-Russlan  nations,  which  includes 
those  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Aria,  and  also 
of  the  Russian  people,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  moral  and  legal  status  of  Red 
totalitarian  control  over  them,  facts  con- 
cerning conditions  existing  in  these  nations, 
and  means  by  which  the  United  States  can 
assist  them  by  peaceful  processes  in  their 
present  plight  and  in  their  aspiration  to  re- 
gain their  national  and  Individual  freedoms, 
(b)  The  committee  shall  make  such  In- 
terim reports  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  It  deems  proper,  and  shall  make  Its  first 
comprehensive  report  of  the  results  of  its 
Inquiry  and  study,  together  with  its  recom- 
mendations, not  later  than  January  31,  1966. 

Sec.  4.  The  committee,  or  any  duly  author- 
ized subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  to 
sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times  within 
or  outside  the  United  States  to  hold  such 
hearings,  to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise 
the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments, to  administer  such  oaths,  and  to  take 
such  testimony  as  It  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  5.  The  committee  may  employ  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  experts,  consult- 
ants, and  other  employees  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary In  the  performance  of  Its  duties. 

H.  CON.  Res.  59 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  was 
founded  upon  and  long  cherished  the  prin- 
ciples of  self-determination  and  freedom; 
and 

Whereas  these  principles,  expressed  in  the 
sovereign  quality  of  nations,  are  the  very 
reason  for  the  existence  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  set  forth  In  the  charter  of  that 
world  organization;   and 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  all  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations  have  solemnly 
pledged  themselves  to  make  these  principles 
universal  and  to  extend  their  benefits  to  all 
peoples;  and 

Whereas  on  December  10,  1948,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  passed 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
which  was  suscepted  both  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repubhcs, 
defining  said  rights  as  relating  to  citizens  of 
all  memlier  states;  and 

Whereas  since  1918  Soviet  communism  has, 
through  the  most  brutal  aggreesion  and 
force,  deprived  millions  of  formerly  free 
peoples  of  their  right  to  self-determination; 
and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  unanimously  expressed  in  Public  Law 
86-90,  approved  July  17,  1959,  its  revulsion 
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at  the  continued  enslavement  of  the  peoples 
of  Eastern  and  East  Central  Europe  who  were 
de.scrlbed  by  the  said  public  law  as  captive 
nations;  and 

Whereas  the  Hungarian,  Poli.sh,  Czech,  Slo- 
vak, Carpatho-Ruthenlan.  Latvian.  Lithua- 
nian. Estcnian,  Ea.'.t  German.  Rumanian, 
Bulgarian,  Albanian,  Ukrainian,  and  White 
Ruthcnian  peoples  iray  only  Icok  to  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations  for  the 
restoration  of  their  n.-tiion.il  self-determm.i- 
tion  and  political  Indppcnclcnce;   and 

Whereas  the  member  nations  of  the  United 
Nations  have  f.iiled  to  bring  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  for  successful  discu£sicn  the 
problem  of  self-determination  and  political 
independence  of  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope; and 

Whereas  despite  the  numerous  resolutions 
passed  by  the  United  Nation  General  As- 
sembly, Russian  occupation  troops  are  still 
maintained  in  Hungary  and  the  issue  of  their 
removal  has  not  come  up  for  discussion  In 
the  Assembly  since  1962;  and 

Whereas  it  is  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  Stales  and  to  the  perpetuation 
of  free  civilization  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  act  in  concert  through  the  forum  of 
the  United  Nations  in  demanding  national 
self-determination  and  political  independ- 
ence for  the  peoples  enslaved  by  Commu- 
nist governments;  and 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  In  article  II,  section  2, 
vests  In  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  treaties  and  to  appoint  Am- 
bassadors: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Is  hereby  authorized  and 
requested  to  Instruct  the  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations  to  request  at 
the  1968  session,  that  (1)  the  United  Nations 
insist  upon  the  fulfillment  of  its  charter  pro- 
visions based  on  self-determination  of  all 
peoples  In  the  form  of  the  sovereign  equality 
of  states  and  condemnation  of  colonial  rule; 
and  (2)  the  Soviet  Union  be  asked  to  abide 
by  its  United  Nations  membership  obliga- 
tions concerning  colonialism  and  interfer- 
ence with  the  sovereignty  of  other  nations 
through  the  withdrawal  of  all  Soviet  Rtissla 
troops  and  agents  from  other  nations  now 
luider  Communist  rule  and  through  return- 
ing to  their  respective  homelands  all  politi- 
cal prisoners  now  in  prison  and  labor  camps; 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  further  authorized  and  requested  to 
use  all  diplomatic,  treaty-making,  and  ap- 
pointive powers  vested  In  him  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  to  agument 
and  support  actions  taken  by  the  United 
States  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  in 
the  interest  of  self-determination  and  poliU- 
cal  independence  of  these  nations. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  27.  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  'Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,400  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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THE  SUPREME  COURT— IS  IT 
REALLY  SUPREME^ 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

or    KElfTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREi-EN T ATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  2r    1970 

M.v  SNYDER  Mr  Speaker,  the  Su- 
pi^me  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
been  tlie  subject  of  much  coutroversv  in 
recent  years  Tlie  is^;ue  of  judicial  ethics 
a.^:de  it  is  incumbent  upon  ail  An'.encans 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  thechancinLT 
character  of  the  Court  as  an  ii;stitution 
vis-a-\is  the  tAo — supposedly  coequal — 
sister  branches:  Congress  ar.d  ti;e  exec- 
utive Has  the  Court  m  truth  usurped 
the  prerogatives  of  both  executive  and 
le'^lslative''  Of  the  constitutionally- 
guaranteed  invnolability  of  the  separate 
States?  Has  the  hesemony  of  the  Court 
been  allowed  to  extend  H^>elf  so  as  to 
create  for  itself  a  flrst-amon.; -equals 
status  v^hich  is  inimical  to  the  American 
concept  of  separation  of  powers — and 
thus  become  destructive  of  American 
freedom'' 

For  all  Americans  this  question  Ls  of 
more  than  evanescent  significance  For 
some  who  tend  toward  aiiieement  with 
the  recent  decisioivs  of  the  Court,  it  is 
more  difficult  to  violently  dLsasjree  with 
this  obvious  usurpation,  but  we  must  all 
remember  that  the  power  of  the  insti- 
tutional qua  institution  grows  irrespec- 
tive of  the  human  constituency  of  the 
institution  at  any  partic.ilar  time  and 
that  the  future  holds  a  i;reat  potential 
of  disaster  for  America — no  loncer  de- 
pending upon  the  restraint  of  the  insti- 
tutions, but  on  the  tenuous  restraint  of 
the  individual  composing  it 

In  lisht  of  what  I  coasider  to  be  one 
of  the  more  serious  problems  facm.; 
America  in  the  coming  decade,  I  enclose 
the  following  article  from  the  Octo- 
ber 26  1969  issue  of  Twin  Circle,  the 
National  Catholic  Press,  entitled  The 
Supreme  Court — Is  It  Really  Supreme''' 
Tlie  article  is  written  by  Clarence  Man- 
ion,  for  '25  years  a  professor  of  constitu- 
tional law  and  dean  enierilus  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  Law  School 
It  is  my  hope  that  through  making  the 
views  of  thus  distinguished  scholar  more 
readily  available  to  my  colleasues  and 
to  the  American  peoi)le.  we  can  begin 
the  long  road  back  to  reassertion  of  the 
prero-;atives  of  the  i)eople  and  their  rep- 
resentatives against  the  evcr-inceasm,' 
powers  of  the  Court  The  article  follows- 
The  -jvpREME  CovRT-  Is  It  Re\lly  fci  pseme'' 
(By  Clarence   Manloni 

How  supreme  Is  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Slates'"  A  learned  lawyer  writes: 

•  In  recent  years.  p>opular  opinion  has  ac- 
corded to  the  Court  a  quality  of  supremacy 
chat  goes  far  beyond  the  express  directives 
-j(  the  Constitution  " 

But  is  that  surprising''  'Hindsome  is  as 
h.indsome  does,"  said  the  poet  Goldsmith, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  does  "supremely" 
well  these  days  to  say  the  least  For  Instance 
it  tells  the  children  in  our  public  schools 
that  they  may  not  say  In  class  together: 

"Almighty  God.  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence upon  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  blest- 
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ings  upon  us.  our  parents,  our  teachers  and 
our  country   ' 

The  Supreme  Court  tells  the  children  not 
to  s.iy  that  pra\er  Why'  (370  IS  421i  Be- 
cause the  First  AmeudinciU  of  the  Coa^utu- 
tlon  says: 

"Coiigrebs  \i:c]  sh:  ;i  make  no  law  respect- 
ing an  establishment  of  religion  or  prohibit- 
ing the  free  exercise  hereof  " 

Now  th;it  language  li;is  been  in  the  Con- 
stitution since  1790  and  nobody  has  ever 
before  been  "supreme"  enough  to  tell  our 
public  sch'X)!  children  that  it  pre\eiiled 
them  from  saying  such  a  prayer  So  a  Court 
that  can  now  suddenly  start  telling  the  chil- 
dren not  to  say  a  prayer  sounds,  well,  pretty 
supreme     wouldn  t  you  say 

CHANCED    Ml.SD 

And  now  lets  take  another  look  at  that 
same  school  There  U  .i  Communist  teaching 
there  now  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  state 
law  proNldes  tl\at  no  Communist  may  te.tch 
in  a  public  school  m  that  slate  Why.  then, 
d'jesn  t  the  state  enforce  the  law  and  throw 
tlie  Comtnunist  teacher  out^  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  slate  did  just  that  about  17  year.s 
ago  and  the  Supreme  Court  said  that  the 
state  did  the  right  thing  i342  U  S  485  1952  t 
But  in  recent  yeari,  the  Supreme  Court 
changed  its  mind  and  ordered  the  state  to 
put  the  Communiit  teacher  baclt  into  the 
school  Why  did  the  Court  do  that  in  recent 
years  ^  It  did  It  because  that  same  Fir.st 
Amendment    of    the   Constitution   also   s;iys 

•  Congress  shall  m.ike  no  law  abridging 

the  freedom  of  speech   ' 

In  recent  years  the  Supreme  Court  lias 
been  holding  that  thl.s  Amendment  protec'.i 
everybody  s  "freedom  of  as.sociation  which 
says  the  Court,  includes  the  right,  among 
other  things,  to  join  the  Communist  Parly 
But  didn  t  the  Supreme  Court  know  about 
that  when  It  made  it-s  first  decision  seven- 
teen ye..rs  ago"*  TTef.  17  years  ago  the  Court 
said  that  neither  the  First  .Amendment  nor 
any  other  provision  of  the  Constitution  pre- 
vents the  state  from  "screening"  us  teach- 
ers for  loyalty  and  in  doing  so  to  con.sider 
'he  teachers'  association  with  Communi.its 
as  a  disqualification  for  teaching  children 
However,  in  recent  yeur^.  the  Court  h.is 
changed  Its  mind  It  now  says  that  "per- 
tinent Constitutional  doctrines  have  since 
(  1952 1  rejected  the  premises  upon  which 
the  previous  decision  rested  "  And  so  it  told 
the  bljte  that  It  had  to  employ  the  Com- 
munist now  regardless  of  the  previous  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  Well,  that  too 
-  .':nds  pretty  "supreme"  wouldn't  you  saV 

IICSTRKTION    ON    ST\TES 

How  does  It  happen  that  a  Constitutional 
prohibition  upon  "Congress"  ("Con^res.-, 
shall  make  no  law.  etc  i  turns  out  to  be 
a  restriction  upon  state  action''  Well,  here 
again  in  recent  years."  the  Supreme  Court 
sudden:,-  said,  and  it  says  It  now  over  and 
over  again,  tha'  '  the  Fnrst  .Amendment  is 
'presently  a  part  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment" and  since  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
Is  a  restriction  upon  State  action.  aU  of 
the  language  of  the  First  Amendment  Is 
now.  likewise  a  restriction  upon  all  State 
Action  The  Court  '  in  recent  years"  has  gone 
beyond  that  to  say  that  the  language  of 
all  the  First  Eight  .Amendment.s  is  now  a 
part  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  Yes 
that  l.ii  what  the  Supreme  Court  h.as  been 
saying  "In  recent  years"  and  that  Is  why 
the  Court  has  been  sitting  in  Judgment  on 
State  obscenity  laws  for  instance,  clearing 
the  way  for  the  sale  and  showing  of  "hard- 
core" pornographic  moving  pictures  books 
and  m.agazlnes  by  freeing  hard  core  pornog- 
raphers  who  have  been  convicted  by  Juries 
after  fair  trials  in  State  courts  Now  I  sub- 
mit that  a  Court  that  r.m  suddenly  say  tha' 
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the  l.mgtiaqe  of  one  part  of  tl.e  Constitution 
.shall  hcreattev  be  considered  the  laii:;uage 
of  another  part  of  tlie  Coni^titution.  and 
proceed  to  enforce  it  as  such.,  well,  that 
Court  Is  pretty  supreme.  wouUin't  you 
aerce ' 

Where  does  the  Supreme  Court  gel  uU  of 
this  supreme  a'lthorny  including  the  power 
to  force  tlie  re-districUng  of  state  legislatures 
on  its  one-man  one-vote  principle,  and  to 
revise  and  relax  state  criminal  Ibw  enforce- 
ment procedures,  etc  .  etc  "  Like  the  powers 
of  the  legislative  and  of  the  eveculive 
branches  of  our  Federal  Government,  the 
power  of  the  Supreme  Court  comes  from 
and  through  the  provision?  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  The  Constitution 
says 

Article  III:  'The  Judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  vested  m  one  Supreme 
Court  and  m  such  inferior  | Federal]  courts 
a.s  the  Congress  ma\  from  t.me  to  time  or- 
dain and  establish 

Section  2  "In  all  cases  afTecting  ambassa- 
dors, other  public  ministers  and  consuls  and 
those  Icasesi  in  which  a  State  shall  be  a 
party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  original 
Jurisdiction    In  all  other  cases  the  Su- 

preme Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction 
both  as  to  law  and  fact  with  such  exceptions 
and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress 
shall  make   ' 

The  Supreme  Court  itself  has  held  many 
times  that  this  language  vests  an  unre- 
stra:iied  power  and  discretion  in  Congress 
to  curtail  and  even  abolish  the  appellate 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  rules  and  lorms  in  which  appellate 
Jurisdiction  when  granted,  may  be  exercised 
This  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  consists  of  all  of  the  cases  that  are 
appealed  to  it  for  decision  from  lower  Fed- 
eral courts  and  state  courts  Without  the 
consent  of  Congress,  the  Supreme  Court 
could  not  consider  any  of  these  appeals 

Of  and  by  itself,  without  the  assistance 
of  Congress  the  Supreme  Court  would  have 
nothing  to  do.  no  power"  at  all  except  to 
hear  cases  involving  ambassadors,  public 
ministers  and  consuls  and  those  in  which 
a  State  is  either  the  plalntlfT  or  the  defend- 
ant Thus  all  of  the  prayer  cases,  obscenity 
cases,  criminal  cases,  one-man-one  vote  cases. 
Communist  cases,  segregation  and  civij/^ights 
ca.-es  among  others,  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  decided  "in  recent  years  have  come  to 
It  in  the  discretion  and  by  the  direction  of 
Congress 

ABOLISHKS    POWERS 

Wh(>n  in  the  course  of  hearing  and  de- 
ciding these  appeals  the  Supreme  Court  In- 
vades the  legislative  domain  of  Congrer.s  or 
abolishes  the  reserved  Constitutional  powers 
of  the  states  by  gratuitously  merging  the  first 
eight  Amendments  with  the  Fourteenth,  or 
otherwise.  Congress  has  the  Constitutional 
power  and  duty  to  correct  the  Courts  pre- 
sumptuous and  unconstitutional  intrusions 
by  Withdrawing  from  the  Supreme  Court  its 
appellate  Jurisdiction  to  hear  cases  In  each  or 
all  of  the  offended  areas  Congress  has  done 
this  many  times  in  the  past  It  can  and 
should  do  so  n  )W  Thus.  Congress  could  and 
should  rest  jre  power  to  tl;e  public  schools 
simplv  by  withdrawing  from  the  Supreme 
Court  its  Jurisdiction  to  liear  appeals  in 
prayer  cases 

The  late  Senator  Dirksen  Introduced  and 
left  a  bill  now  pending  in  the  Senate  which 
wotild  withdraw  from  the  Supreme  Court  all 
Jurisdiction  to  hear  appeals  from  jury  con- 
victions in  State  or  Federal  courts  for  the 
violation  of  state  or  Federal  obscenity  laws 
Tell  your  Senators  that  the  Dirksen  bill 
should  be  revived  now  and  passed  as  a  first 
step  m  the  curtailment  of  the  Supreme 
Court  s  unwarranted  assumption  of  un- 
limited supremacy  "in  recent  years". 


January  27,  1970 
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HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 
IN    I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.N'TATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  27,  1970 

Mr    JACOBS.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   insert 

the  fKidiiu's  of  the  Madison  County,  Ind.. 
pranti  ,iury  ujion  the  completion  of  their 
investigation  of  the  shootinps  at  the  In- 
diana State  Reforniatoi-y  on  September 
2G,   1969: 

AtMDER.soN.  Ind  . 
Deccrnbrr  J]    19G9. 
Hi .11    C.^Ri.  T   Smith. 
Judge.  Madison  Circuit  Court, 
Madison  Courity,  Ind. 

Dear  Sir:  Tlie  Grand  Jury  has  completed 
an  Intensive  Investigation  regarding  the  In- 
cident that  took  place  at  the  Indiana  State 
Reformatory,  located  at  Pendleton,  Indiana, 
on  September  26,  1969,  in  which  an  inmate 
by  the  name  of  James  E.  Durr  died,  and  a 
number  of  other  Inmates  were  wounded. 

We  feel  this  Is  a  problem  of  .the  general 
public,  legislature,  and  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Indiana.  They  all  should  know  of 
the  findings  of  the  Investigation  of  the  In- 
diana Reformatory  by  this  M.idi.son  County 
Grand  Jury. 

After  considering  the  evidence  that  was 
presented.  Including  the  testimony  of  79 
witnesses,  the  Grand  Jury  has  determined 
that  In  the  early  afternoon  of  September  26. 
1969.  approximately  300  to  400  inmates  con- 
gregated In  the  area  within  the  walls  known 
as  the  basketball  and  volleyball  court;  that  a 
number  of  the  group  broke  away  from  their 
group  and  followed  Captain  Jason  Huckeby 
to  the  building  called  the  "DO";  and  that 
the  captain  was  hit  either  by  a  flying  object 
thrown  by  one  of  the  Inmates  or  was  struck 
by  an  Inmate  or  Inmates  and  almost  knocked 
to  the  ground. 

It  was  further  determined  bv  the  Grand 
Jury  that  a  warning  shot  was  fired  by  the 
guard  at  Tower  No  6;  that  after  this  the 
Inmates  went  back  toward  the  area  from 
which  they  had  come;  that  about  this  time 
fires  were  started  In  Furniture  Factory  No. 
4  by  an  inmate  or  Inmates,  the  identity  of 
whom  has  not  been  determined. 

Also  It  was  determined  that  12  reforma- 
tory personnel  were  lined  on  two  sides  of  the 
area  ill  of  the  reformatory  personnel  were 
custodial  officers  and  one  a  vocational  offi- 
cer) where  the  Inmates  were  congregated: 
that  there  was  fencing,  primarily  a  chain- 
link  fence,  between  the  Inmates  and  the  re- 
formatory personnel,  except  that  Captain 
Huckeby  stood  to  the  west  of  the  area  where 
the  Inmates  were  congregated  and  was  In- 
side the  fencing;  and  that  all.  except  Cap- 
tain Huckeby,  were  armed  with  shotguns 
loaded  with    00  (double  ought)  shot. 

The  Grand  Jury  findings  show  that  the  In- 
mates were  Instructed  to  leave;  that  some 
left  voluntarily,  leaving  sllghtlv  over  200 
Inmates  still  In  the  area;  that  Captain  Huck- 
eby then  gave  the  Inmates  five  minutes  to 
disperse:  that  during  said  period  some  of  the 
Inmates  Involved  yelled  threatening,  traduc- 
ing and  provocative  statements  to  the  re- 
formatory personnel  who  were  In  the  area; 
th.it  some  inmates  hurled  objects  at  the  re- 
formatory personnel. 

The  Grand  Jury  also  found  that  after  In- 
siructlons  were  given  by  Captain  Huckeby, 
.sliots  were  fired  Into  the  air.  then  Into  the 
earth  and  pavement  In  the  area,  causing  shots 
to  ricochet  and  to  strike  a  numl)er  of  in- 
mates who  were  all.  except  one,  lying  or  sit- 
ting down  on  the  basketball  and  volleyball 
court  area;  that  all  shots  that  were  removed 
irom  the  bodies  of  the  Inmates  and  which 
were  aubnUtted  to  the  Grand  Jury   (except 
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three  which  were  so  badly  mutilated  that 
no  determination  could  be  madei  hit  inter- 
mediate objects  befcM-e  striking  individuals; 
that  the  shot  which  struck  James  E.  Durr, 
the  decedent,  had  debris  embedded  In  it 
wliJch  Indicated  that  this  shot  had  struck 
pavement  before  striking  the  decedent;  and 
that  it  could  not  be  determined  how  many 
shots  were  actually  fired  since  the  testimony 
submitted  varied  from  estimates  of  fiiteen 
to  slightly  over  ninety  shots. 

It  was  further  determined  that  a  short 
time  after  the  shooting  had  stopped,  the 
Inmates  decided  to  disperse,  and  those  who 
had  participated  and  were  not  injured  were 
placed  In  isolation  for  a  short  period  of  time 
and  then  placed  in  administrative  segrega- 
tion where  they  remained  until  shortly  prior 
to  the  submission  of  this  report;  and  that 
the  injured  depending  upon  the  degree  of 
injury  involved,  were  taken  to  St.  John's  Hos- 
pital at  Anderson,  Indiana,  Robert  Long  Hos- 
pital at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  and  the  Re- 
formatory Hospital. 

Finally  the  Grand  Jury  observed  that  the 
film  identified  by  Gary  L.  Dortch  as  the  film 
used  by  him  In  taking  pictures  of  the  scene 
at  the  time  of  the  Incident,  was  of  no  value 
to  the  Grand  Jury  since  the  negative  was  not 
of  sufficient  quality  from  which  pictures 
could  be  made. 

F*rom  all  the  evidence  submitted,  the  Grand 
Jury  has  concluded  that  the  gifSfSs  were  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties  at  the  time 
of  the  incident;  therefore,  there  Is  insuf- 
ficient evidence  to  place  criminal  responsibil- 
ity on  any  of  the  reformatory  personnel  in- 
volved. 

Further,  there  was  no  evidence  showing 
the  identity  of  the  person  or  persons  who 
set  fire  to  the  furniture  factory,  causing  dam- 
age to  State  property. 

We.  the  members  of  the  Grand  Jury,  feel 
that  we  would  be  remiss  in  cur  duties  if  we 
did  not  comment  on  our  observations,  and 
we  feel  that  we  should  make  certain  recom- 
mendations to  those  responsible  for  the  use 
tax  money  In  handling  those  persons  who 
have  run  afoul  of  the  law. 

Since  we  have  not  visited  other  penal  in- 
stitutions, "we  have  no  criterion  by  which  to 
Judge  whether  this  institution  is  among  the 
best  or  the  worst  of  the  Institutions  of  this 
type:  however,  even  to  unskilled  eyes  certain 
shortcomings  and  problems  can  readily  be 
seen. 

Although  it  is  conceded  that  it  w.as  jxissible 
that  another  method  or  other  methods, 
could  have  and  should  have  been  used  to 
disperse  the  Inmates  Involved,  this  was  a 
Judgment  call.  Possibly,  this  was  the  l>est 
Judgment  that  could  be  made  at  that  time 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  training  was 
inadequate  for  an  incident  of  this  type. 
There  had  been  no  unit  traliUng.  nor  had 
there  been  a  predetermined  plan  of  action 
to  handle  such  a  situation. 

There  had  been  plans  to  train  a  unit,  but 
there  was  an  insufficient  number  of  custo- 
dial personnel  to  man  the  posts,  and  no  cus- 
todial officers  could  be  spared  to  train  as  a 
unit.  The  problem  of  the  shortage  of  cus- 
todial personnel,  now  understaffed  and  short 
39  men,  has  been  further  aggravated  by  the 
present  governor's  cutback  order. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Grand  Jury  that 
there  should  be  immediate  training  of  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  custodial  officers  to  handle 
such  situations,  and  that  regular  practice 
sessions  and  refresher  courses  should  be  re- 
quired in  order  to  keep  the  men  prepared. 
Recently  a  training  officer  was  placed  in  a 
part-time  Job  at  the  institution.  It  is  the 
feeling  of  the  Grand  Jury  that  there  should 
be  a  full-time  training  officer  who  would  be 
responsible  for  adequate  training  of  the  cus- 
todial officers.  Such  a  program  is  necessary 
If  the  Correction  Department  personnel,  in- 
mates and  State  property  are  to  be  protected 
at  the  institution. 
The  institution,  which  was  designed  for 
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1200  to  1300  people,  presently  has  a  popula- 
tion of  approximately  2300  inmates,  who  are 
generally  from  the  age  of  15  years  to  30  years. 
The  fact  that  there  is  an  overcrowding  of 
youthful  offenders  sets  the  scene  for  a  very 
volatile  situation.  Rehabilitation  programs 
for  those  who  can  be  rehabilitated  are  defi- 
nitely hampered.  Younger  inmates  may  be- 
come prey  of  the  older  inmate.^  in  homosex- 
ual activities.  Older  inmates  may  influence 
the  younger  ones  and  teach  them  to  be  more 
efficient  at  crime  once  tliey  are  relea-sed  from 
custody. 

It  is  apparent  that  our  law  should  not 
arbitrarily  suite  that  youngpr  inmates 
should  be  committed  to  the  same  institu- 
tion as  the  older  and  more  hardened  In- 
mates. There  should  be  definite  plans  made 
and  implemented  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  to  alleviate  the  overcrowding  and  to 
give,  by  legislative  cha&ge,  the  Department 
of  Corrections  more  latitude  a«  to  where  an 
inmate  should  be  committed. 

There  are  many  important  factors 
which  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  determining  where  a  convicted  felon 
should  be  committed.  Pretently  the  sentenc- 
ing of  an  inmate  to  the  Indiana  Reforma- 
tory is  primarily  dependent  upon  his  age 
being  l>etween  15  and  30.  and  his  being  con- 
victed of  a  felony.  It  is  not  realistic  to  make 
the  age  of  the  felon  the  determining  factor. 
Our  present  law  dealing  with  sentencing  is 
antiquated  and  should  be  changed. 

The  Grand  Jury  was  further  concerned 
that  certain  personnel  at  the  reformatory, 
and  particularly  custodial  personnel,  do  not 
have  a  pay  scale  commensurate  with  their 
jobs.  There  are  many  dedicated  State  em- 
ployees at  the  Indiana  Reformatory  who  for 
years  iiave  had  a  pay  scale  whlcli  Is  much 
lower  than  the  average  pay  scale  of  men  and 
women  who  work  at  our  local  factories.  In 
many  instances,  this  has  led  to  employees 
taking  a  second  Job  to  support  themselves 
and  Cljeir  families.  It  Is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  State  has  been  able  to  keep  some  of  the 
employees  under  these  conditions 

The  staff  must  be  composed  of  .stable  and 
well-adjusted  people  who  are  able  to  cope 
with  the  many  difficult  problems  of  their  Jobs 
and  to  Justly,  intelligently  and  authorita- 
tively deal  with  the  Inmates.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  an  adequate  raise  be  made  In  the 
pay  scale  so  that  the  most  able  personnel 
available  are  hired  In  each  Job;  and  that 
an  Incentive  be  given  to  encourage  good  per- 
sonnel to  stay  in  their  jobs. 

Evidence  submitted  indicated  that  the 
communication  system  used  at  the  reforma- 
tory is  inadequate  for  emergency  situations. 
At  the  time  of  the  incident,  a  guard  who 
was  aware  of  impending  trouble  was  unable 
to  reach  either  the  "Wheelhouse"  or  "High 
Tower"  because  the  telephone  facilities  were 
Inadequate.  Communication  should  be  rem- 
edied at  the  earliest  time  so  warnings  of 
trouble  can  be  given  instantaneously  to  au- 
thorities in  charge.  If  this  dangerous  condi- 
tion is  allowed  to  exist,  the  security  of  the 
institution  and  the  safety  of  the  personnel 
and  inmates  may  be  Jeopardized. 

Food,  its  preparation  and  its  distribution, 
is  an  important  factor  to  any  person,  whether 
an  inmate  at  the  institution  or  a  person  on 
the  "street ".  It  would  appear  that  the  raw 
products  used  are  as  good  as  any  that  can 
be  found;  however,  because  of  lack  of  trained 
personnel,  the  proper  facilities  and  atmos- 
phere, the  present  food  faciUties  leave  much 
to  be  desired.  For  example,  there  are  not 
adequate  steam  tables  to  keep  the  food  warm 
for  the  last  of  the  inmates  to  be  served. 

Many  of  the  problems  regarding  the  food, 
its  preparation  and  distribution,  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  lack  of  interest  of  the 
Legislature  in  providing  sufficient  funds  for 
the  administration  of  the  reformatory  for  the 
repairs,  replacement  and  renovation  of  the 
present  unclean,  unsanitary  and  aged  facili- 
ties and  equipment. 
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Tlie  prab'.envi  relrvtlng  to  fcxxl  have  led  to 
(11>con:eut  among  the  Inmatea  It  was  noted 
th.»t  all  p>ersons  who  testified  concernins; 
tlie  conditiona  at  the  reformatory,  agreed 
that  many  change*  ahould  b«  made,  and 
that  tiiey  should  be  made  .is  .^*.)n  .»^  fxisciible 
:n  the  areas  of  food  stor.ige.  fiXKl  prepiirsi- 
uon,  food  distribution  anil  the  equipment 
:n\olred. 

Since  196:1  there  ha\e  be^-n  six  superin- 
tendents at  the  refomi.'»!ory  This  Is  uncon- 
scion.ible  In  that  a  lack  of  continuity  of 
Ic->dcr»h:p  vUally  a.Tectji  the  morale  and  se- 
ci;ri;y  of  both  the  employees  and  the  In- 
mates It  IS  inconceivable  to  anyone  Ih.it 
any  organization  could  be  efficient  ana  effec- 
tively operated  under  le.idersh.p  which  w 
often  changini: 

The  Grand  Jury  learned  that  the  person- 
nel and  Inmatef!  would  J  ist  bei^in  to  get 
accustomed  to  the  Ideas  and  directions  of 
one  superintendent  when  another  would  be 
brought  in  for  one  reason  or  another  The 
lack  of  continuity  m  leadership  obvlou.iiy 
lends  Itself  to  discord  and  strife  between 
many  of  the  employees,  and  in  turn  the  In- 
ma'es  are  given  an  opportunity  to  e.xplolt 
the  situation 

It  was  apparent  that  partisan  politics  hava 
played,   and  continue  to  play  a  part  In  the- 
departure    of    various    administrators,    and 
more  particularly  the  superintendents  of  the 
institution. 

It  would  be  highly  desirable  that  standards 
be  established  for  each  of  the  administrators. 
and  that  leadership  be  of  a  stable,  coa'lnulng 
nature  Further,  that  from  the  superintend- 
ent to  the  lowest  paid  employee  there  should 
be  no  political  Interference  as  Is  presently 
the  case,  so  that  advancement  of  personnel 
will  be  based  on  ability,  not  political  alle- 
giance 

1:  Ls  our  belief  that  all  personnel  in  the 
Correcuons  Department  should  be  absolved 
from  political  designation  and  political  pres- 
sure Thl3  would  undoubtedly  make  for  a 
better  Corrections  Etepartmeiit 

LegtalatloD  should  be  enacted  M  set  stand- 
ards for  all  administrator*,  and  to  set  up  a 
bl-partis*a  bo«rxl  selected  by  the  Governor 
to  name  the  Commissioner  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  Legislation  was  not 
passed 

The  present  vocational  training  seems  to 
be  very  good  and  to  be  carried  out  by  able 
personnel,  however.  It  would  appear  that 
only  a  small  number  of  Inmaies  are  able  to 
avail  themselves  of  such  tralnini;  There  Is 
a  need  to  add  new  subjects  In  vocational 
traiomg  which  would  necessitate  the  hiring 
of  more  personnel,  and  also  the  providing 
of  larger  yocational  shop   facilities 

DefiiUte  rules  and  regulations  should  be 
established  for  the  inmates  It  wa.s  noted 
that  there  are  no  published  rules  and  that 
various  officers  In  charge  require  the  Inmates 
to  observe  the  rules  as  these  officers  make 
them  This  leads  to  confu'^lon  aj  fcir  as  the 
Inmates  are  concerned,  and  discipline  is  not 
uniform 

It  Ls  sU|?gested  that  rules  and  regulations 
be  established  now  and  be  published  ai:d 
given  to  each  liimt/e  as  he  comes  into  the 
Institution  Once  the  rules  have  been  pub- 
lished they  then  should  be  strictly  enf  irced 
by  the  officials  of  the  Reformatory 

Coun-selmg  by  well-trained  and  experi- 
enced counseors  has  long  been  ac  epted  as  a 
necessary  element  in  the  scheme  of  rehabili- 
tation of  the  inmates  Younger  Inmates  such 
as  thofte  housed  at  the  Indiana  Reformatory. 
niu.st  have  some  pers<-)nal  outlet  since  they 
are  cut  off  from  many  of  the  tiimg.-;  which  are 
commonplace  to  us 

The  counselors  have  a  very  Important  place 
in  the  penal  system  We  have  found  from 
our  Investigation  that  becau.se  of  the  heavy 
c»selo»d  for  each  counselor  there  Is  very  lit- 
tle time  for  him  to  properly  carry  out  his 
J  jO  of  coonselmg   Ijrustead.  the  coun-selors  are 
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covered  up  with  rou'lne  paper  work  and 
are  nr>t  able  to  make  use  of  their  talents  and 
training  for  which  they  were  hired 

It  appears  that  there  should  be  more  coun- 
selors lidded  so  that  individual  caseU>ad.s  can 
be  lowered  In  addition,  the  Grnnd  Jury 
found  that  their  .'salaries  are  not  adequate. 
Low  salaries,  heavy  caseloads,  the  Instability 
of  the  administration,  and  generHlly  the  lack 
of  time  to  counsel  mcordlng  to  ilielr  train- 
ing, tau.  e  most  of  the  counselors  to  move  on 
to  •  greener  pastures'  nfter  they  ha\e  gained 
experience 

It  IS  noted  that  there  are  several  able 
coun  elors  at  the  Reforma'ory,  and  It  is  lin- 
pera'-ne  tnat  the  c<  nditions  be  clian»;cd  »o 
that  they  will  .stay  and  make  a  career  of  their 
Jobs  with  the  Indiana  Corrections  system 

Dunn;?  the  course  of  this  Investigation,  the 
dr.ind  Jury  was  made  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  expense 3  o:  the  prosecution  of  all  crim- 
inal violations  thnt  t-ike  place  at  the  Indiana 
State  Reformatory  are  borne  solely  by  the 
taxpayer',  of  .M.id»son  County  This  particular 
information  does  not  directly  ()ertain  to  the 
incident  that  took  place  at  the  Indiana  He- 
fornLitory.  but  the  Grand  Jury  feels  that  It  Is 
apropos  and  should  be  included  in  this  re- 
pt>rt 

The  e.\pen;es  paid  by  the  taxpayers  of  Mad- 
ison County  include  the  furnishing  of  an 
attornev.  Uie  payln.;  of  jurors,  the  pavinc;  oi 
expert  witnesses  and  the  paying  for  tran- 
script costs  in  thoise  casts  where  appeals  are 
t  iken  These  are  only  a  few  randeKn  ci«ts  in- 
curred by  the  Coun-y  Even  the  expense  of 
this  Grand  Jury  investigation  falls  upon  the 
taxp.iyeri  of  this  County 

Inmates  at  the  reformatory  come  frc>m  all 
over  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  fewer  than  b'~c 
of  the  inmates  presently  incarcerated  at  the 
Re:  jrniatory  h.i.e  t>efn  committed  to  the  re- 
formatory from  Mddi>on  County  It  apf>ears 
patently  unfair  tnat  the  Uixpayers  of  Madison 
County  should  have  to  stand  all  the  expenses 
of  criminal  pro,.ecutlon  and  the  members  of 
this  Griuid  Jury  feel  that  all  taxpayers  of  the 
State  of  Indl.tna  are  liable  not  U;e  taxpa;.  ers 
t>:  Mjduoii  County  alone 

The  1969  Legislature  p.is.sed  legislation 
wl.ich  would  have  taken  the  burden  ofT  the 
tax;>»yers  ot  this  County  and  placed  the  ex- 
pen;-.e  where  u  should  be,  on  all  taxpayers 
of  this  Slate  This  legislation  was  vetoed  by 
the  present  Governor  It  Is  suggested  by  the 
G.-.iiid  Jury  th  it  the  Legi-^lature  ag.iln  pass 
similar  legislation  to  become  law 

In  .-ummary,  the  Grand  Jury  recommends 
to  the  Governor,  to  the  members  of  the  Leg- 
islature, and  to  the  Commlasloner  of  the 
Indiana  Department  of  Corrections  that  the 
following  recommendations  l>e  implemented 
at  the  earliest  possible  date 

1  Provide  an  adequate  number  of  per- 
sonnel to  properly  supervise  the   inmates 

lal  There  Ls  a  special  need  for  more  and 
better  qualifted  custodial  officers  and  mfire 
co'.inselors 

2  Provide  appropriate  extensive  manda- 
tory training  for  all  custodial  personnel  to 
better  prepare  them  for  their  Jobs,  with  fre- 
quent refresher  courses  given  on  a  regularly 
scheduled  basis 

(al  EstablLsb  a  full  time  training  officer 
to  accomplish  this  recommendation. 

(bl  Should  Include  the  training  of  an 
emergency  unit  well  versed  In  various 
methods  of  handling  situations  such  as  hap- 
pened at  the  reformatory  on  September  26. 
1969 

(c)  Should  Include  a  course  on  human  re- 
lations. 

3  Remove  partisan  polltlf-s  from  all  de- 
partments of  the  Indiana  Department  of 
Corrections,  from  the  Commissioner  to  the 
lowest   level  employee: 

(at  Establish  a  bi-partisan  board  named 
by  the  Governor  for  the  appointment  of  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Cor- 
rect lon.t 

(b»  That  the  Jobs  be  on  a  merit  basts  and 
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alralnlstrators   be   removed   for   cause,   only 
after  a  hearing  has  been  held 

4  F..st«bll:h  standards  for  all  administra- 
tive officers  of  the  Corrections  Department. 

5  Raise  the  pay  of  the  custodlul  officers 
and  counselors. 

l.ii  This  Is  esjjccl.illy  true  of  custodi.ii  offi- 
cers vi'ho  have  a  sub-standard  pay  scale. 

C  Alleviate  the  overcrowding  at  the  Indl- 
atia  Reformatory 

7  Revision  by  legislation  the  manner  of 
sentencing  .so  that  the  Corrections  Depart- 
ment would  have  more  control  on  the 
tunouut  of  lime  an  inmate  would  serve: 

(a)  This  l3  required  so  that  the  present 
Inequities  caused  by  the  fact  that  Uie  pres- 
ent dl.'crcvionary  power  of  the  prosecutors 
and  the  Judges  uliroughout  the  State  does 
not  lend  to  uniformity  of  sentencing  fur 
v.^lous  types  of  crimes. 

(b)  Sentencing  by  a  court  should  be  made 
to  the  Department  of  Corrections,  which  In 
turn  can  screen  each  Inmate  and  place  said 
Inmate  at  the  Institution  which  will  be  most 
advant.-vgeous  to  tlie  Inmate  and  to  the  pub- 
lic 

8  Enact  new  legislation  which  would 
change  our  present  law  that  causes  young 
inmates  to  be  placed  In  the  s.ame  InsUtutlon 
as  older,  hardened  lnmat«s: 

1. 11  Factors  other  than  mere  age  should 
be  considered 

9  Prepare,  publish  and  provide  to  each  In- 
mate, written  rtiles  of  conduct  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  inmates  at  the  Indiana  Reforma- 
tory, after  these  rules  have  been  given  to 
the  innvates  they  should  be  strictly  but  fairly 
enforced  by  the  reformatory  officials 

10  Require  custodial  personnel  to  follow 
irnnual  establishing  their  duties  for  each  In- 
dividual Job 

11  Completely  renovate  the  present  tin- 
clean  and  unsanitary  food  facilities  and  re- 
place the  antiquated  equipment  now  used 

12  Establish  an  adequate  communication 
system,  so  Uiat  communications  can  be  In- 
stantaneous m  an  emergency  situation 

13  Provide  adequate  trained  and  quali- 
fied personnel  to  supervise  food  preparation. 

14  Increase  the  present  vocational  train- 
ing system  to  Include  more  subjects  of  vo- 
cational training  and  to  Increase  vocational 
shop  facilities  so  that  more  Inmates  can  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  participate  In  the 
vocational  training 

15  To  remove  troublesome,  hostile,  hard- 
core criminals  from  the  Indiana  Reformatory 
and  away  from  the  Inmates  that  do  have  a 
rehabilitation  potential. 

16  Work  towards  making  the  Indiana 
Reformatory  a  place  for  the  reh.ibllltatlon 
of  Inmates  to  carry  out  the  purpose  for 
which  It  was  constructed 

It  Is  not  the  Intent  of  the  Grand  Jury  In 
writing  this  report  to  Indicate  that  the  In- 
mites  should  be  coddled  and  that  they 
should  not  be  punished  for  the  crimes  which 
they  have  committed  However,  it  Is  Impor- 
tant thit  the  Inmates  be  treated  like  human 
beings  and  that  a  great  deal  more  emphasis 
be  placed  upon  rehabilitation 

The  average  stay  of  an  inmate  at  the  Re- 
f.irmatory  Is  approximately  22  months.  It  Is 
not  .1  savings  of  tax  money  to  fall  t-i  provide 
an  adequate  number  of  qualifted  personnel. 
ade<|uate  pay  for  personnel  and  adequate 
v  K-atlonal  training  for  Inmates  In  so  doing, 
we  fall  to  improve  the  Inmate's  talents,  his 
attitudes,  and  his  Incentive  to  discontinue  a 
life  of  crime  when  he  is  released  We  would 
be  naive  to  think  that  all  Inmates  desire  to 
bo  rehabilitated,  or  can  be  rehabilitated  The 
type  of  Inmate  that  can  be  rehabilitated 
should  be  moved  away  from  those  Inmates 
who  cannot  be  rehabilitated  Such  a  pro- 
gratn  will  require  adequately  trained  person- 
nel to  properly  screen  Inmates  The  inmates 
that  cannot  be  rehabilitated  and  those  that 
are  hostile  to  society  can  be  separated  from 
the  yo.inger  Inmates  If  proper  screening  and 
adeq'iate  facilities  were  made  available. 
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The  Grand  Jury  Is  aware  that  there  have 
been  many  reports  and  Investigations  made 
recently  regarding  the  Indiana  Department 
of  Corrections  and  or  the  Indiana  Reforma- 
tory, one  of  which  was  reported  to  have  cost 
the  taxpayers  of  this  State.  $50,000,  It 
would  appear  that  there  have  been  a  sufH- 
clom  number  of  Investigations  and  reports, 
and  now  is  the  time  to  Implement  many  of 
the  suggestions  and  recommendations  that 
have  been  made.  Including  the  recommenda- 
tions made  in  this  report. 

It  has  been  the  intent  of  this  Grand  Jury 
to  touch  only  on  those  matters  which  were 
pertinent  to  the  Incident  that  took  place  on 
the  volleyball  and  basketball  court,  and  this 
report  is  not  Intended  to  be  a  complete  and 
comprehensive  study  of  the  Indiana  Re- 
lormatory. 

It  certainly  will  be  discouraging  to  this 
panel  of  the  Grand  Jurors,  if  nothing.  In  fact, 
Is  done  by  the  administration  to  launch  a 
program  to  better  use  the  tax  money  allo- 
cated, and  to  Insist  upon  more  money  to 
carry  out  a  program  whereby  more  effort  is 
made  to  rehabilitate  the  Inmates  who  are 
receptive,  so  that  they  will  not  be  turned 
loose  to  prey  again  upon  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  citizens  of  this  State, 

Members  of  this  Grand  Jury  unanimously 
feel  that  it  is  urgent  that  the  above  recom- 
mendations should  be  Implemented  as  soon 
as  possible  It  Is  suggested  that  if  the  much 
rumored  special  session  of  the  Indiana  Legis- 
lature Is  called,  that  the  Governor  and  the 
Legislature  work  co-operatively  In  enacting 
legislation  to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
where  new  legislation  is  needed. 

The  taxpayers  of  this  State,  contrary  to 
popular  belief,  have  a  great  deal  at  stake  and 
should  get  Interested  and  insist  upon  the 
reforms  that  are  urged  In  this  report. 

This  Grand  Jury  In  Its  investigation  has 
considered  all  demonstrative  evidence  avail- 
able, as  well  as  all  witnesses  who  had  per- 
tinent Information  to  the  Incident,  namely: 
several  Inmates.  Including  many  that  were 
Involved  in  the  Incident:  reformatory  per- 
sonnel. Including  administrators,  teachers, 
custodial  officers  Involved,  and  counselors: 
Indiana  Stat«  Police  Investigators  and  fire- 
arms expert,  social  workers,  former  personnel 
of  the  Indiana  Reformatory,  a  prison  reform 
expert,  assistant  commissioner  of  the  De- 
partment of  Corrections:  training  officer  for 
the  Department  of  Corrections,  and  citizens 
who  requested  to  appear.  The  last  witness 
appearing  to  be  heard  on  this  matter  was 
on  December  8,  1969. 

The  Grand  Jury  visited  the  Institution. 
This  Grand  Jury  requests  that  this  report 
be  made  public  immediately,  with  copies 
afforded  to  the  various  news  media.  It  is  our 
desire  that  a  copy  of  this  report  be  sent 
immediately  to  the  Governor,  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  Department  of  Corrections, 
superintendent  of  the  Indiana  Reformatory, 
and  the  State  Legislative  Committee  on  Be- 
nevolent and  Penal  Institutions. 

Further,  that  as  soon  as  It  Is  possible,  a 
copy  of  this  report  Is  to  be  sent  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  present  Indiana  Legislature  so 
that  they  will  be  Informed  of  the  condi- 
tions we  found  at  the  Indiana  Reformatory, 
and  the  recommendations  we  have  made. 

We  submit  this  as  our  report  on  the  In- 
diana Reformatory  and   will  submit  a  final 
report  at  a  later  date. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Frederick  J.  Bell, 
Edward  Gillesph, 

CAROLYIt  CARMANT. 

Prances  L.  DtrmiAM, 
Ln.LY  L.  Cox, 
Jack  E.  Ouaxo. 
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RESOLUTION   FOR   PEACE   SETTLE- 
MENT IN  MIDDLE  EAST 
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HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  27,  1970 


Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  January  21, 1  cosponsored  a 
resolution  introduced  by  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Flo- 
rida. This  is  a  simple  and  straight- 
forward resolution  reaffirming  the  sup- 
port of  the  Congress  for  a  negotiated 
peace  settlement  in  the  Middle  East. 

Secretary  of  State,  William  Rogers' 
statement  of  December  9  and  reports  of 
the  October  28  proposals,  indicate  that 
the  Nixon  administration  has  not  only 
reversed  the  policy  of  previous  adminis- 
trations but  abandoned  its  own  policy 
of  endorsing  face-to-face  negotiations 
between  the  parties  as  the  only  realistic 
and  lasting  solution  to  the  conflict.  This 
resolution  restates  the  position  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
that  only  an  agreed-upon  settlement  will 
be  a  lasting  settlement;  that  only  a 
peace  in  which  all  sides  have  a  stake 
will  be  a  meaningful  peace.  An  imposed 
settlement  can  easily  be  broken  and  in- 
deed the  temptation  to  break  It  would 
be  great  for  the  Arab  nations. 

Israel  is  our  one  true  and  tested  friend 
in  the  Middle  East.  Her  preservation  and 
security  are  in  our  vital  national  interest. 
So  long  as  she  remains  free  and  inde- 
pendent, we  do  not  have  to  directly  face 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Middle  East.  All 
of  those  qualities  we,  the  American  peo- 
ple, so  deeply  cherish — freedom,  liberty, 
democracy — are  what  Israel  stands  for. 
Would  we  abandon  her  to  win  the  favor 
of  authoritarian  governments,  of  un- 
democratic nations,  who  care  little  for 
their  own  people?  Would  we  abandon 
our  good  friend  and  trusted  ally  for  a 
meager  chance  of  having  a  share  in  the 
Arab  oil  already  pawned  like  a  birthright 
to  the  Soviet  Union? 

There  are  many  ethical  and  humani- 
tarian reasons  for  supporting  Israel,  but 
there  are  also  very  selfish  reasons.  Our 
national  security  and  our  national  inter- 
est lie  with  her  continued  sovereignty, 
unthreatened  by  the  states  around  her 
borders  who  call  for  her  total  and  im- 
mediate destruction. 

On  January  9,  I  wrote  to  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers  objecting  to  his  apparent 
change  in  policy  with  regard  to  the  Mid- 
dle East.  I  have  not  yet  received  a  reply. 
I  am  encolsing  a  copy  of  that  letter  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I  would  also 
like  to  include  a  statement  by  His  Em- 
minence,  Richard  Cardinal  Cushing, 
Archbishop  of  Boston,  and  articles  from 
the  Boston  Globe  and  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler  with  regard  to  the  conflict  in 
the  Middle  East.  I  think  Secretary  Rog- 
ers and  all  of  us  should  heed  the  Cardi- 
nal's words.  It  would  be  a  blot  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  if  we  aban- 
doned this  noble  nation  in  her  time  of 
need. 


The  material  follows: 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washinffton,  DC,  January  9, 1970. 
Hon.  'Wn.LLAM  P.  Rogers, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Since  Israel's  crea- 
tion In  1948.  when  we  were  the  first  world 
power  to  give  her  diplomatic  recognition,  the 
fundamental  issue  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  states  has  been  the  right  of  Israel  to 
exist  as  a  sovereign  nation. 

Overwhelming  American  opinion  has  firmly 
and  wholeheartedly  supported  Israel's  right 
to  exist  and  the  right  of  Jewish  refugees  from 
Europe,  Asia,  North  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East  to  have  a  secure  home  where  their  lives 
are  not  dependent  on  the  whims  of  ruling 
cliques;  and  every  American  President  to  date 
has  accepted  this  as  the  basic  premise  of  our 
Mid-East  policy.  Unfortunately,  the  Arab  na- 
tions and  their  allies  affirm  the  exact  opposite 
premise.  It  is  imperative  to  mention  this  in 
the  light  of  your  statement  of  December  9^ 
for  you  discuss  the  Middle  East  problem  as 
though  the  Arab  States  and  their  allies  were 
anxious  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  Israel 
and  have  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  You  surely 
know  that  the  Arabs  in  word  and  deed  have 
called  for  an  end  to  Israel — for  a  blood  bath 
that  would  destroy  the  Nation  and  drive  the 
Israelis  Into  the  sea.  And  you  surely  know 
our  own  self-interest  cannot  allow  ttils.  For 
It  is  Israel's  strength,  her  tenacity  and  her 
will  to  live  that  has  averted  a  direct  military 
confrontation  between  us  and  Russia  In  the 
Middle  East. 

Your  proposal  regarding  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict  is  incredible  and  insupportable  In 
the  light  of  recent  history.  In  1956,  upon 
guarantees  from  the  major  powers,  Israel 
withdrew  from  captured  territory  and 
granted  concessions  to  the  Intransigent  Arab 
states.  She  would  be  foolish  and  suicidal  to 
do  so  again.  Each  withdrawal  has  granted  to 
the  Arabs  what  they  could  not  win  on  the 
battlefield.  The  major  powers  have  encour- 
aged the  Arabs  belief  that  war  is  more  profit- 
able than  peace.  No  Nation  will  keep  a  peace 
if  it  believes  it  can  gain  more  through  war. 
It  is  imperative  that  the  Arabs  and  Israelis 
in  face  to  face  negotiations  settle  this  con- 
flict and  bring  an  end  to  the  aftermath  of 
the  1967  War. 

You  have  said  that  there  should  be  no  ag- 
grandizement through  conquest.  But  in  your 
statement,  you  honor  the  gains  made  by  the 
Arabs  in  1948 — you  call  for  Israeli  'withdrawal 
to  pre-existing  boundaries — but  these  were 
only  cease-fire  lines  and  were  supposedly 
temporary  and  subject  to  change.  You  must 
realize  if  Israel  followed  your  proposal  her 
enemy  would  be  occupying  fortified  hills  with 
artillery  trained  on  Israels  civilian  popula- 
tion. Mr.  Secretary,  you  mtist  realize  that 
your  proposal  will  only  continue  a  tragic  con- 
dition of  Israel  suffering  through  a  major 
war  every  ten  years  and  being  subjected  to 
terroilstlc  attacks  almost  daily. 

If  we  have  learned  nothing  from  the  wars 
of  1948,  1956  and  1967,  then  let  us  look  to  a 
much  more  impressive  lesson  which  you  now 
fall  to  heed.  Munich,  in  a  word,  characterizes 
the  beginning  of  the  Second  World  War — 
only  because  the  West  thought  it  could  ap- 
pease a  madman  and  prevent  war  through 
major  concessions  at  the  expense  of  smaller 
nations.  That  was  a  tragic  lesson  for  us — 
never  to  be  repeated. 

Your  position  of  appeasement  makes  war 
profitable  for  the  Arab  states  and  allows  the 
Soviet  Union  to  use  the  Arabs  as  tools  In  its 
plan  to  take  over  the  Middle  East.  Enough  of 
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oi.r    uniUt*ral    concessloas    to    the    Soviet 

These  are  not  only  my  sentiments  but  rep- 
rpNents  the  overwhelnuug  feeling  or  my  con- 
•.ii'.iients  I  await  your  reply. 
With  every  good  wish. 
Sinc-erely 

TnoM*s  P    ONehl.  Jr. 

ilemijcr  of  Congress 

I  Prom  the  Boston  (Mass  i    Globe. 

Dec    2.   19691 

C  >itDiNAL     Camcr/ES     Nixon      on      MIDE^ST 

FE*RS       CM-^MTTY        mi       I.SRACL       IN        BiG       4 

T*LKS — Ssxs    U  S     cr^firrr    From      F*i.e-to- 

Face  ■  Taljis 

(By  George  M    Collins ( 

The  Rom.m  Catholic  Archbishop  or  Bcisron 
cr.";r:zed  the  Nixon  administration  yesterday 
because  ol  what  the  iirchbLshop  deems  to  be 
a  5*-itch  in  United  States  policy  tow.ird  I^riel 
m  the  continuing  conflict  with  the  Arab 
st.ites 

la  i  brief  statement,  Rlrhard  Cardinal 
Cuihlng  called  for  a  return  to  the  previous 
p-il.cy  which  called  for  'face-to-face  nego- 
tia'lons"  between  the  Mideast  anlagonls:* 

The  prelate,  a  longtime  supporter  of  Israeli 
statehood,  voiced  fears  that  efforts  of  the  U  S  . 
in  concert  with  the  Soviet  Union,  Great 
Britain  and  Prance,  to  Impose  a  settlement  In 
the  Mideast  "may  end  m  cnlaml'v  for 
Isrtiel  ■■ 

The  Cardinal's  statement  came  as  Israel  re- 
jected as  •'appeasement  of  the  Arabs"  US 
proposals  for  peace  between  Israel  and  Egypt 
and  between  Israel  and  Jordan 

A  communique  Issued  after  a  special,  three- 
hour  cabinet  session  in  Jerus.ilem  said  Israel 
■  views  with  concern  the  disquieting  Initia- 
tives of  the  United  States  at  the  four  power 
talks  ■ 

The  cardinal  o  slaVment  follows 

■  In  this  season  of  rejoicing  I  am  mindful 
of  strife  among  the  peoples  in  and  near  the 
Holy  Land  It  gneves  me  to  see  peace  still  un- 
realized between  Arabs  and  Jews  and  my 
prayer  Is  that  trie  errave  differences  wlK  be 
settled      soon  very      soon   .      .  by      the 

p-artles  to  the  dispute 

"The  proposals  made  m  W.ishmgton  with- 
in the  past  few  days  seem  to  me  to  reflect  a 
departure  from  a  previous  well-establL^ihed 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  Insist  on  direct  negotlatl-ni  be- 
t*-een  Israel  and  the  Arab  states  Efforts  by 
our  government  and  the  sio'.ernments  of  tlie 
Sfjviet  Union,  England  and  Prance  to  Impose 
peace  terms  may  end  In  calamity  for  Israel 
which  needs  so  desperately  to  be  secure,  to  be 
free  to  help  remake  the  lives  of  thousand'? 
driven  out  of  Eiirope  by  hanh  oppressors 

"Let  me  s,»y  again  that  the  return  of  the 
Jews  to  the  Promised  Land  const. tutes  the 
arLswer  to  the  prayers  of  generations  of  peo- 
ple Israel  must  be  .assured  a  permanent  place 
among  the  family  of  nations  I  aisk  all  men 
of  good  Will  to  Join  me  in  urging  our  states- 
men to  cling  fast  to  the  policy  rooted  In  the 
realization  that  Lasting  peace  In  the  Middle 
East  IS  achievable  only  by  face-to-face  nego- 
ti.itions  between  the  Arab  states  and  Israel." 

IProm   the   Boston    (Mass  )    Globe.   De-     23. 
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H--B    Jtwisti     Ltaoers    Hail     Carxh.nal     fub 

HlTTINC    US.    Pla.ns  o.n    Mioca.st 

(By  George  M  Collins) 

The  leaders  of  Boston's  Jewish  Community 
C  .uncil  tod:.y  acclal.med  Richard  Cardinal 
Cushlng  for  his  statement  yesterday  calling 
for  the  United  States  to  return  to  a  hands-off 
policy  in  the  settlement  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
dispute 

The  cardinal  decried  the  app.^ren*  switch 
In  United  States  Mideast  maneuvering  In 
iilignlng  with  Rus3la,  Great  Brit.iln  and 
France  In  attempting  to  Impose  demands  on 
Israel. 
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Robert  M  Segal,  president,  and  Robert  B 
Seg.il  executive  director,  (jf  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity Council  of  Metropolitan  Boston, 
hailed  the  cardinals  conuuents  as  highly 
signiricaat. 

■  For  all  who  have  llie  long-time  interest  of 
the  United  St-ites  at  heart  and  thus  under- 
stand the  critical  need  for  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  drdinal  Cu.shlngs 
forthright  statement  Is  most  encour.igliig 
and  significant    "  they  said 

"The  conflict  In  the  Middle  Eiist  means 
many  thlng^  to  many  people."  they  con- 
tinued To  !>jviet  Ru.ssla  It  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  the  power  of  C>.inimunisin. 
To  those  who  think  primarily  in  material- 
istic terms  it  Is  a  battletlcld  for  the  p<  sics- 
sioii  of  oil  To  those  who  remember  history 
and  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  persecution  of 
the  Jewish  people,  a  deep  m.  ral  Issue  Is 
par.imount 

The  Jewish  Community  of  Greater  Boston 
is  eternally  grateful  to  Cardinal  Cushlng  for 
speaking  out  as  he  has  in  a  spirit  of  brolher- 
h(x>d  and  the  great  magnanimity, '  they  cou- 
c:  icicd 

The  cirduial  In  his  stitomciit  w.iriied  that 
"efforts  by  our  government  and  the  gwvern- 
metu  of  the  Slovlet  Union  Cirt^t  Britain  and 
Kranc"  to  Impose  peace  terms  may  end  in 
c.ii.".mity  fi^r  Israel 

He  called  for  all  "men  of  good  will  to 
Join  '  him  In  "urging  our  statesmen  to  cling 
fiSt  to  the  policy  rooted  in  the  realization 
that  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East  Is 
ath.evable  only  by  facc-to-face  negotiations 
Lie' A  pen  the  Arab  states  and  I.-^rael  " 

|F.--m   the    Boston    (Mas?)    Herald-Traveler. 

Dec     24.    UI691 

Gr    t  p  Here  in  Plea  for  Israel     .Asks  Nixon 

.Avoid   "Another   Mtnich  '   in    Mideast 

A  plea  to  leaders  In  Washington  to  halt 
"onc-slded    concessions  to    the    Soviet 

Union  and  her  client  Arab  stat<^  '  was  made 
ye'terday  by  a  ^roup  of  B<:>ston  clergymen, 
educators,  civic  leaders  and  labor  repre- 
sentatives 

Direct  negut.ations  between  Arabs  and 
Israelis,  the  group  maaitii.ned.  can  best  t.er\e 
Americas  iniere-l  in  a  Juil  and  tasting  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  They  appealed  for  the 
avoidance  of  another  Mim.ch  In  the  Middle 
East  " 

The  appeal  was  made  hv  Bl'-hop  Jihn  ^^ 
Bi;rg?s3  of  the  Episcopal  Dl'  ceye  rf  Massa- 
cliuseits:  SaUators  Camello.  Pre  Ident.  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Labor  Council  .AFL  CIO; 
Rev  M*gT  George  Casey,  l^exinglon;  Rev 
Robert  F  Drinan  SJ.  Dean.  Boston  Col- 
leg.'  Law  School;  Rev  M.  r  .n  W  FoWcU.  Pro- 
gram Director  Churchmen's  League  for  ClvU 
Welfare;  Judge  J  John  Pox.  Judge  Lewis 
Goldberg  Superior  Court;  Prof  Paul  Kixn- 
ner.  Ma-^achusetts  Institute  of  Te<'hnologv: 
Ph. Up  Kramer  Vice  President,  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America.  Prof  Gordon 
A  Martin.  Jr  ,  Northeastern  University  Law 
School;  Stephen  Mu^ar.  Star  Market  Corpo- 
ration; Thomas  A  Pappaf:;  Paul  Parks.  Di- 
rector. Model  Cilifs  Program 

Also.  David  R  Pokross.  Pre'ldent.  C^m- 
bined  Jewish  Phllanthrople'^;  Rev  Robert  F 
Q'l'nn  CSP.  Director,  Paullst  Fathers  Center; 
Prof  John  Roche  Brandels  University;  Rabbi 
Murray  I  Rcihman.  President.  Ma-rachusetts 
Board  of  Rabbi; ;  J.'seph  Selerna.  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America,  Robert  M  Segal,  Pre.v'dent  Jewish 
Community  Council  of  Metropolitan  Boston; 
Rev  Samuel  Tyler,  Tr.nlry  Epucp.il  Church; 
Rabbi  Charles  We  nberg,  former  President. 
Rabbinical  Council  of  America;  Prof  Harold 
Wetsberg   Brandels  University. 

Following  Is  the  text  of  the  plea: 

■  We  are  urgently  compelled  to  ;speak  out 
against  the  dangerous  onesided  concessions 
now  being  offered  by  our  government  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  her  client  Arab  states  at 
the  four-power  talks.  These  concessions  rep- 
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re;.ei.i  a  direct  and  Immediate  threat  both  to 
Lsrael  s  vital  security  and  to  our  own  long- 
term  national  Intere:  t 

it  Is  particularly  reprehensible  that 
Israel's  fate  should  be  negotiated'  with  Mos- 
cow— a  declared  enemy  of  Israel,  which  Is 
carrying  on  a  sh.amelessly  antl-Semltlc  cam- 
paign aijalnst  I's  own  Jewish  cillzen.s.  has 
again  equipped  Nasser's  forces,  and  is  train- 
In?  .ind  guiding  them   In  the  field 

Our  clear  national  Intere.st  In  a  Just  and 
Listing  pe.ice  In  the  Middle  East  would  have 
been  and  still  cm  be  far  best  served  by  in- 
sist in;»  that  the  states  directly  involved  In 
the  conflict  be  themselves  directly  Involved 
m  negotiating  a  mutally-agreed  peace  set- 
t.ement  Is  it  unreasonable  or  unfair  to  in- 
sist that  the  pariles  to  a  c  Jiifllct  meet  to 
resohe  the  conlUct? 

'  The  present  cease-tire  lines  In  the  M.ddle 
Eii>t  are  a  standing  reminder  to  Moscow's 
Arab  clients  that  the  U  S  S.R  ,  wlKwe  Incite- 
ment and  fabrications  in  May.  1967.  plunged 
them  into  catastrophe,  has  not  been  able  to 
m.ike  good  their  subsequent  lo(>ses  In  terri- 
tory and  prestige  In  vihat  way  Is  It  com- 
palibie  with  Ameriia's  Interests  to  rescue 
Moscow  from  this  self-iiitlicted  Impaose? 

Wo  must  remember,  as  the  Israelis  re- 
member, that  *hen  Israel  was  menaced  In 
1948  and  1967.  no  foreign  power  lifted  a 
finger  on  her  behalf.  The  peril  was  hers 
alone,  and  so  was  her  astounding  victory. 
Threatened  with  annihilation.  Israel  drove 
the  men.uiclng  Arab  armies  away  from  the 
outskirts  of  her  cities  to  relatively  defensi- 
ble lines 

"Now.  .it  the  precise  moment  when  Nas- 
ser—twice rescued  by  the  Great  Powers  from 
self-inflicted  disaster — again  calls  for  'a  sea 
of  blood  .  .  .  under  a  horizon  blazing  with 
fire.  '  the  Great  Powers  undertake  to  do  what 
he  remain;;  incapable  of  doing,  by  'persuad- 
ing Israel  again  to  forgo  an  agreed  and 
binding  peace  settlement  and  to  retreat  to 
the  mortally  vulnerable  lines  of  May.  1967 — 
in  contradiction  even  of  the  November.  1967. 
UN.  resolution  which  calls  for  secure  and 
agreed  frontiers. 

What  purpoLie  does  It  serve  to  offer  con- 
cessions that  •  •  •  undermining  the  vital 
interest  •  •  •  of  the  only  free,  democratic 
and  reliable  friend  America  has  In  the  Middle 
East—  In  a  futile  effort  to  appease  regimes 
which,  even  aside  from  Isr.iel.  offer  no  signifi- 
cant hope  for  peace  or  progress  to  the  ex- 
ploited people  of  that  tragic  region? 

In  tiie  true  interest  of  world  peace,  the 
U  .s  cannot  afford,  and  the  majority  of 
Americans  wi'.l  no'v  permit,  another  Munich 
in  the  Middle  East. 

'We  respectfully  call  upon  the  President, 
who  expressed  underst.indlng  for  Israel's 
plight  during  Israel  Premier  Golda  Melr"s 
visit  and  who  properly  has  stressed  that 
America  d:>es  not  abandon  her  friends,  to 
reject  the  shortsighted,  self-defeating  ma- 
neuvers that  are  seriously  undermining  the 
vital  Interests  of  the  US  ,  as  well  as  the 
security  of  Israel. 

".America's  InteresLs  and  the  Ihfore^t."?  of 
Israel  are  the  same  We  ciU  upon  thoughtful 
Americans  to  support,  by  telegrams  and  let- 
ters to  the  President  and  the  Congress,  a 
Arm.  determined  stand  by  our  go\ernment 
against  appeiscment  and  against  any  Im- 
posed  'solutions'   In   the   Middle   Eist. 

"There  must  not  be  another  Munich  In  the 
Middle  East   " 


.\LL  SQUARES  PLEASE  STAND 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OF    WISCU.N'sIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tucsdav.  January  27.  1970 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Wiscon.sin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
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the  following  editorial  which  I  noted  in 
tlie  Wauwatosa  News-Times  a  few  days 
aKo  while  I  was  back  home  in  Wisconsin's 

NmtliDi.strict: 

Ai-L  Stji-ARi.s  Plkase  Si  and 
"S<iuare,  '  another  of  the  good  old  worda, 
li.'i.,s^^uut.J^  way  of     love"  and  "modesty" 
'  pairioTlSm."  Something  to  be  snickered 
o\eror  outrlghtMaughed  at. 

Once  Uiere  was^tJo  higher  compliment  you 
I .  uld  pay  a  man  thlkn  to  call  him  a  "square- 
.'•hooier"  The  admanVnruml.se  of  a  "square 
Ileal  "  wa-s  as  binding  a3  an  oath  od  a  Bible. 
One  ol  those  admen,  Charles  Brenner  says 
lie  »  led  up  With  this  beaWeneratifan  distort- 
ing and  corrupting  our  tlmt.^»«»iifJred  vocabu- 
lary. He  said  most  of  this  first,  but  we  sec- 
ond the  motion: 

Todays  'square  '  volunteers  when  he 
doesn't  have  to. 

Hf'6  a  guy  who  pets  his  kicks  from  trying 
u>  do  a  y>h  better  thaw  anyone  else. 

He  s  a  boob  who  gets  so  lost  In  his  work 
he  ha.s  to  be  reminded  to  go  home. 

He  hasn  t  learned  to  eut  corners  or  goof 
off. 

This  creep  we  call  a  "square"  gets  all 
choked  up  when  he  hears  children  singing 
■  My  country.  tLs  of  thee  ..." 

He  even  believes  In  God  and  says  so— 1b 
public! 

A  square  live.s  within  his  means  whether 
the  Joneses  do  or  not,  and  thinks  biu  Uncle 
Sam  should,  too. 

A  square  is  likely  to  save  some  of  his  own 
money  for  a  rainy  day.  rather  than  count  on 
using  yours. 

A  square  geu  hi*  books  out  of  the  library 
Instead  of  the  drugstore. 

He  tells  his  son  It's  most  Important  to  play 
fair  than  to  win.  Imagine!! 

A  square  reads  scripture  when  nobody's 
watching,   prays  when   nobody's   listening. 

A  guy  who  thinks  Christmas  trees  should 
be  green  and  Christmas  gifts  should  be 
hand-picked. 

And  he  wants  to  .see  America  first— la 
everything. 

He  believes  in  honoring  father  and  mother 
and  "do  unto  others,"  and  that  kind  of  stuff. 

He  thinks  he  knows  more  than  hi*  teen- 
ager about  cars,  freedom,  and  curfew. 

WUl  all  gooney-birds  answering  this  de- 
scrlpUon  plea.se  stand  up.  You  misfits  In  this 
brave  new  age.  you  dismally  disorganized, 
Improperly  apologetic  gboete  of  the  past. 
stand  up:  Stand  up  and  be  eountedl  You 
aquares  .  .  .  who  turn  the  wheels  antf  dig 
the  fields  and  move  mountains  and  put  rlveta 
In  our  dreams.  You  squares  .  .  .  who  dlgnUy 
the  human  race  .  .  .  You  squares  who  hold 
the  thankless  world  in  place. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

concern  for  people,  Pred  has  succeeded 
in  becoming  a  beloved  and  integral  part 
of  the  community. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  always  stood  for 
optimism,  energy,  and  a  willingness  to 
help.  Fred  Toomey  personifies  these  at- 
tributes. He  represents,  like  many  of  his 
generaUon,  the  best  of  the  Amercian 
spirit  that  has  upheld  us  in  the  past,  and 
the  central  core  of  our  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture. Since  the  beginning  of  the  Peace 
Corps  in  the  early  part  of  the  decade, 
Uae  Congressional  Record  has  fitquent- 
ly  contained  similar  accounts  of  dedi- 
cated men  and  women.  I  have  found  such 
stories  to  be  a  constant  source  of  inspira- 
tion and  a  valid  means  of  demonstrating 
the  inherent  good  of  this  organization. 
Let  us  hope  that  their  work  will  con- 
tinue. 

Tlie  article  follows: 
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I  Prom    the    Pacific    Slais    ^    Stripe-. 
Dec.  6,  1969) 
IHK   ProPLE"   Find   a   Place   in    His:    Hi.art 


"THE  PEOPLE"   FINDS   A   PLACE  IN 
HIS  HEART 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACMI7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  27,  1$70 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  article  came  to 
my  attention  during  the  recait  adjourn- 
ment, and  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  share  it  with  my  colleagues 
The  young  man,  who  is  the  subject  of 
the  article,  is  Pred  Toomey.  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  he  Is  a  Bostonian,  and  like 
many  of  his  fellow  volunteers  is  doing  an 
excellent  job  in  the  Peace  Corps.  Pred  is 
sUtioned  in  Kirin  County,  Korea,  where 
he  lives  and  works  among  Korean  vil- 
lagers. Due  to  his  genuine  Interest  and 


(By  Pfc.  Rick  Goetz) 
Hyun,  Korka. — Pred  Toomey's  adam's 
apple  was  Judged  the  ugliest  thing  in  his 
room  by  a  group  of  his  young  Korean  neigh- 
bors. And  as  Pred  tells  the  story,  "it  even 
won  out  over  my  waste  basket  and  my  nose." 
Toomey,  the  man  with  the  ngly  adam": 
apple.  Is  one  of  some  200  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers working  In  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
one  of  104  working  in  the  field  of  public 
health.  The  others  work  in  English-language 
educaUon,  teaching  In  ROK  universities. 

This  is  the  second  time  Toomey  has  lived 
in  Korea.  In  1856,  during  hii  Army  Ume,  the 
young  Bostonian  served  both  with  the  24th 
Inf.  Dlv.  and  the  Joint  Security  Force  at 
Panmunjom. 

"While  at  Panmunjom,  I  uaveled  only 
once  or  twice  to  Seoul — it  was  a  rough  UIp. 
As  fax  as  language.  I  only  learned  the  usuaa 
phra&es  that  most  GIs  pick  up."  he  said. 

But  today,  Pred  Toomey  speaks  fairly 
fluent  Korean  as  he  nears  the  end  of  his  two- 
year  stay  In  "the  land  of  the  morning  calm.' 
•  Actually.  I  have  one  of  the  lesser  speaking 
ablUties  of  the  Peace  Corps  workers  here." 
the  34-year-old  volunteer  said. 

But  in  the  field  of  public  health,  Pred 
Toomey  is  quite  conversant.  Like  other  Corps 
public  health  workers  here,  Fred  works  in 
the  tuberculosis-control  program,  started  by 
the  ROK  Ministry  of  Health-Social  Affairs. 

Originally,  all  pubUc  health  volimteers 
were  to  work  In  the  rural  health  sub-centers 
in  the  myuns  (districts)  like  Toomey.  But 
that  program  proved  too  ambiUous,  and  a 
lack  of  equipment,  doctors  and  supervisors 
forced  the  Peace  Corps  to  turn  to  the  TB 
program. 

The  Corps  stall  gave  the  volunteers  a 
choice  of  changing  from  the  outlying  sub- 
centers  to  the  county  health  centers,  where 
supervisors  and  equipment  would  be  more 
readily  available — but  Fred  Toomey  stayed 
in  "his"  village  of  Hyun  to  work  among  the 
some  12,000  residents  of  Klrln  County. 

Located  about  80  miles  northeast  of  Seoul, 
Hyun  Is  nestled  In  the  mountains  of  Kang- 
won  Province.  A  crystal-clear  mountain 
Btreaas  flows  nearby.  On  clear  nights,  mil- 
lions of  stars  weave  a  soft  canopy  of  subtle 
light,  challenged  only  by  the  glow  of  an  oc- 
casional kerosene  lamp.  Here,  Korea  Is  al- 
most as  It  was  a  thousand  years  ago. 

Toomey  lives  in  a  single  room,  across  a 
walkway  fh)m  the  three-room  health  sub- 
center,  "me  room  Is  large  compared  to  the 
normaI-«lBed  Korean  room,  but  fits  the  lanky 
Toomey  like  a  too-small  overcoat. 

Tli»  walls  are  Bned  with  boxes,  a  minia- 
ture bookcase,  a  large  black  trunk  an<I  a  low 
Oriental  table.  In  one  eomer  Is  a  small  ho* 
plate.    Hanging   <ni    two    waHs    are    bright 


crayon  dr.vwiugs,  renderings  of  the  vll!..pe 
children.  In  the  center  ol  the  floor  is  "^a 
pillow. 

Although  crowded,  the  room  ni.my  lime.- 
at  night  seems  somehow  to  expand  kindly  to 
encompass  the  village  children  who  drop 
by.  "I  really  love  thete  kids.  They're  prob- 
ably one  of  Uie  main  things  th^a  hu-.t  kf-pt 
me  here."  he  said. 

Down  the  sTeet  from  Ttximey'.s  room  in 
the  corner  drug  biore."  "We  don't  have  a 
doct'T  here  t,o  tiie  m-,in  who  runs  t.he  dru^- 
Ftore  gives  .-nnie  niedical  help.  I  do  some 
emrre,ency  first  aid.  but  nothing  more  " 

The  nearest  doctor  Is  at  Inje,  which  1^ 
about  an  hour-and-a-half  nde  on  a  crovded 
bus  over  a  rocky.  Jarring  ro.id.  "T!ie  bui 
.schedule  i.su  t  alway.s  dependable  and  many 
t.mes,  especially  in  the  winter,  the  road  is 
lmp.i.>;sab!e  for  as  long  as  two  ueeks  at  a 
Dnie."  Toomey  s.aid. 

There  is  a  single  phone  In  the  vilJ.ige.  in 
the  post  otfcce  Nearby  calls  o.nlv  take  a  few 
minutes.  A  call  to  Seoul  usually'take.-  hour."- 
if  it  gets  t.hrnigh  at  all. 

The  village  market  place,  quiet  and  b...»-e 
on  normal  dav-s.  becomes  a  colorful  array  of 
activity  on  market  day,  every  fifth  d.,v 
Makeshift  tents  are  pet  up.  and  bnghfy- 
colored  clothes  mi.x  with  the  .sparkle  of  Jresh 
fruits  and  veget.,bles. 

And  market  day  is  also  a  "special"  d..y  for 
Toomey  and  hi.s  oj-workers  at  the  health 
subcenier.  We  always  make  su,-e  that  all  or 
at  least  one  of  us  is  here  on  market  d..- 
when  our  TB  patients  come  to  pick  up  their 
medicine  or  get  some  informauon." 

Toomey'.s  two  "fellow  health  workers  "  are 
M.SS  Lee  Jung  Ok  and  Miss  Meng  Bun  Ok 
both  23-year-olds  These  kids  pm  in  a  hard 
day,  and  are  paid  about  a  «lollar  a  dav  ' 
Toomey  said. 

Obviously  enjoying  being  "one  of  uie 
gang,"  Fred  knows  everyone  in  the  village 
and  immediately  picks  out  any  transients 
that  happen  through. 

"The  people  here  must  be  the  friendliest 
In  the  world.  Whenever  you  knocS-fft-a-door. 
you're  never  turned  away.  Of  course  every- 
one knows  me  now,  but  even  in  the  begin- 
ning I  didn  t  have  to  use  any  'stick  your 
foot  in  the  door'  tactics." 

When  Toomey  sets  out  to  visit  the  tiny 
villages  nestled  in  the  hills  of  the  country, 
he  never  takes  food  along.  Tf  you're  there 
when  mealtime  comes,  you'll  always  hare 
something  to  eat." 

The  main  mode  of  transportation  for 
Toomey  Is  walking.  -And  I'm  Just  not  a 
hiker,  "  the  lanky  Easterner  quipped.  Some- 
times he  Is  able  to  get  around  by  bicycle, 
but  because  his  two  coworkers  cannot  ride 
a  bike,  and  because  the  conditions  of  the 
roads  are  constantly  changing,  he  U  usually 
forced  to  walk. 

"There  are  small  villages  scattered  all 
throughout  the  district  and  some  are  almost 
completely  hidden."  Standing  in  front  of 
the  Hyun  post  ofBoe,  Toomey  pointed  out  an 
almost  unnoticeable  Identation  in  the  hill- 
side towering  over  the  village.  "I  was  here 
a  year  before  I  discovered  that  path  led  to 
a  village  of  almost  a  thousand  people,"  he 
said. 

Toomey,  before  Joining  the  Peace  Corps, 
had  no  background  in  public  health  or  social 
work.  On  returning  to  the  States  be  plans 
to  get  his  master's  degree  in  social  work. 

One  of  the  warmest  aspects  of  the  work  in 
the  republic,  said  Toomey,  is  the  freedom  and 
individuality  the  Corps  volunteers  find.  "The 
freedom  we  have  must  be  unique  for  any 
organization." 

The  workers  are  pretty  much  on  their 
own,  and  want  it  that  way.  "There  were  a 
few  In  the  begtiuilng  who  set  up  their  opera- 
tions together,  but  they  found  that  It  formed 
too  much  ot  a  clique,  and  kept  them  from 
really  getting  out.  So  they  disbanded  and 
Uve  on  an  individual  basis,  Uke  m«." 


1  Kifi 

The  Republic  of  Korea  Is  one  of  only  a 
fe'Ji'  countries  where  the  Corps  allows  tlie 
\  .;unfe?rs  to  set  up  the;r  o»a  mdl-.  id.ial 
b'ldgets 

•We  tell  the  Corps  how  much  money  we 
th:i^k  we  !1  need  for  a  monih  and  they  give 
It  to  us  The  budgets  range  anvwhere  from 
11.000  won  to  20  000  won  i  $38  to  $70 1.  and 
sjmetimes  more  than  that  depending  on  the 
s.tuatioH  and  location  " 

Sj  obviously  after  two  years  In  tl'.e  re- 
public. It  won't  be  the  monev  that.  Fred 
T.-.-imey  will  remember  Hell  remember  the 
many  hours  hiking  through  tlie  hiusides 
\. siting  patients:  the  rides  on  Jam-packed 
buses  over  rockv  road.*;,  or  the  times  he  en- 
Joved  heady  gulps  of  makkoU  with  some  of 
ttie  tarmers  in  tlie  field.  But  what  will  al- 
ways come  first  In  his  memory,  he  says,  will 
be    the  people." 


G.ALLAGHER  CONTINUES  COMPUT- 
ERIZED INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 
INVESTIGATION  WITH  LETTER  TO 
SECRETARY  RESOR  ON  ALLEGA- 
TIONS OP  AN  ARMY  DOMESTIC 
SURVEILLANCE  DATA  BANK 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

of     KLW     JlP.^l-: 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdat/    Janua'']j  27.  l')70 

Mr  GALLAGHER  Mr  Speakt-r  for 
the  past  4  years  I  have  been  conducting 
a  careful  study  of  the  imphcations  of 
computerized  information  systems  In 
1966.  my  Special  Subcommittee  on  In- 
va^^ion  of  Privacy  held  what  could  accu- 
rately be  described  as  a  technology 
as-sessment"  on  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et's proposal  for  a  National  Data  Bank 
We  found  that  the  threats  to  a  dynamic 
and  creative  America  outweighed  the 
promised  benefits  of  the  system  s  effi- 
ciency and  economy  and  that  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  computer,  especially  of  v^ays 
to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  data  within 
the  system,  was  not  sufficiently  advanced 
to  allow  such  a  Mount  Everest  to  be  con- 
structed on  the  plain  of  data  pi  j<  ■s.-ing 

While  we  were  successful  in  halting 
the  National  Data  Bank,  however  many 
slightly  less  ambitious  versions  l:ave  been 
proposed  and  implemented.  Allegations 
contained  in  the  January  1970  is^ue  of 
the  Washington  Monthly  charge  that  the 
Department  of  the  Army  is  erecting  a 
nationwide  data  bank  of  information 
about  the  constitutionally  protected  pro- 
test and  dissent  activities  of  many  Amer- 
ican organizations 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  therefore,  written 
to  Army  Secretar>-  Stanley  Re.sor  and 
given  him  the  opportunity  to  respond  to 
charges  which  are.  m  my  judgment  ex- 
tremely serious  I  insert  the  text  of  that 
letter  into  the  Record  at  this  point: 

jANt-\«v  26.  1970 

Dear  Mr  Secretary  The  moet  recent  is- 
sue of  T'le  WOitiington  Monthl'j  contaliLs  al- 
legiitions  which  are  very  disturbing  to  me 
III  an  article  entitled  '  CONUd  Intelligence; 
Tl.e  .\rmy  Watches  Cllivi.in  Politics."  by 
cnri.->topher  Pyle  it  is  charged  that  the  De- 
pirtment  of  the  Army  Is  collecting  dossiers 
on  individu.ils  who  engage  in  legal  protests 
around  the  United  States  or  who  are  con- 
nected with  activist  groups  .\mong  the  or- 
ganizations whose  members  are  mentioned 
for  inclusion  In  the  Arm-,  s  Intelligence  re- 
ports   are    the    National    A-viociati  ji\    for    the 
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.Ad\anccment    of    Colored     People    and    the 
.\merican   Ci.il   Liberties   Union. 

While  in. Ill'  questions  come  to  my  mind 
about  the  Department  of  the  .\rmy  main- 
taining such  surveillance  o-.er  the  domestic 
atfairs  of  our  Nation,  a  source  of  particular 
concern  Is  that  this  Information  is  to  be 
stored  in  and  di^-semm-^ted  trom.  a  cmpu'- 
erlzed  data  bank  at  Fort  Holabird,  Balti- 
more. Muryl:ind  It  appears  that  should  Mr 
Pyles  article  be  tot:illy  factual,  a  nationwide 
d.ita  bank  of  extremely  sensitive  persnnaliiy 
reporia  Ij  bem^  constructed  at  the  Investi- 
gative Recordi  Repcj-itory 

As  Chairman  of  the  Special  Svibcommit- 
tee  on  Invasion  of  Prlv.icy,  I  conducted  he.ir- 
Ings  on  a  suggested  Nation.il  Dat.i  Bank  ad- 
vanced by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  1966 
Ba.sed  upon  my  investigation,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  Issued  m  Au- 
gust 1968  Privacy  and  the  Natlon.il  Data 
Bank  Concept  '  As  part  i>f  my  continuing 
studies  on  th.it  l;>sue  I  received  a  letter  d.ited 
March  21.  1968  from  the  then  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Charles  Zwick. 
The  letter  contained  the  following  relevant 
c..>ni  TV.  flits 

'We  will  prepare  a  specific  concrete  plan 
which  could  be  exposed  to  the  critical  review 
of  «  group  representing  the  brv^ad  variety  of 
Interests  in  the  matter  Onlv  after  that  would 
we  consider  that  we  have  a  proposal  for  ap- 
proprla'e  consideration  bv  the  Congress   " 

On  January  15.  1970.  Lawrence  Spelser, 
Director  of  the  Washington  Ortice  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  wrote  to  you 
on  the  issue  of  the  computerised  Investiga- 
tive Records  Repository  He  reierred  to  my 
agreement  with  tne  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  *o  the  Intense  Congressional  concern 
over  computerized  d.ita  banks 

Their  concern  wa.s  responsible  for  the 
review  and  reconsideration  of  plan.s  for  a 
national  federal  data  center  and  the  promise 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budi^et  that  none  would 
t)e  created  without  prior  Congressional  ap- 
prov.il  Also  It  was  clearly  understood  th.^t 
under  no  circumstances  would  raw  investi- 
gative data  ever  be  fed  into  any  computer 
bank   ' 

Mr  Spelser  accurately  reflects  the  under- 
standings reached  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  atKJUt  a  National  Da'a  B.ink  Ye'. 
it  would  seem  from  Mr  Pyles  article  that 
preci.sely  the  proscribed  inform-iuon  Is  t.i  be 
fed  into  what  if  it  is  not  formally  a  National 
Data  Bank  is.  at  the  very  least  a  nationwide 
data  bank 

I  clearly  recognize  Mr  Secretary,  the  ne- 
cessity for  some  data  to  be  at  the  di.->pos,»l 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army  in  order  to 
meet  its  responsibilities  to  quell  civil  dis- 
orders and  I  would  not  quarrel  with  an  at- 
tempt i*j  isolate  trouble  spots  around  the 
counirv  However  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  ITTT^ic.itions  of  collect  uig  dossiers 
on  Anieric.ms  who  are  pursuing  constitu- 
tionally protected  activities,  especiallv  when 
they  are  tu  be  nextrlcably  embedded  in  im- 
mediately available  form  in  a  computerized 
data  system  I  would,  therefore,  ask  the  fol- 
low.ng   questlon.s 

1  Is  the  article  fufflciently  substantive  to 
describe  the  current  data  collection  proce- 
dures and  the  eventual  construction  i.f  a 
computerl.'ed  data  bank  at  Fort  Holabird' 
If  It  is.  have  you  discu.sse<l  the  National  Data 
Bank  implications  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  or  with  any  group  concerned  about 
the  constitutional  questions  such  a  compila- 
tion and  centralization  of  data  would  raise'' 

2  Is  there  any  plan  for  the  individual  to 
be  informed  of  the  range  of  information  on 
him  in  the  bank  and  does  he  have  the  possi- 
bility to  file  mitigating  or  ameliorating  re- 
buttals'' I  note  that  Mr  Pyle  indicates  that 
at  least  some  of  the  information  in  the  In- 
vestigative Records  Repository  is  based  on 
newspaper  stories  and  conjectural  informa- 
tion which  has  not  been  subjected  to  Judicial 
rev.ew  for  its  accuracy  or  completeness 
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3  Mr  Pyle  states  "The  personality  files 
are  likely  t:)  be  made  available  to  any  fed- 
eral agency  tliat  i  sues  security  clearances, 
conducts  mvestig.itions.  or  enforces  laws  ' 
Should  that  sentence  reflect  current  operat- 
ing pri.>cedure  n-.ay  I  have  yuur  assur.u.ce 
that  you  are  taking  steps  to  make  such  Inter- 
agency  transfer  unlikely,  if  not   inipos.sible  ' 

4  What  13  the  specinc  source  of  funds 
under  which  the  Department  of  the  Army 
is  constructing  this  alleged  nationwide  data 
b:ink'  How  is  it  connected  to  the  mission  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army  to  collect  and 
store  such  sensitive  Inlormation  in  a  com- 
puteri/.ed  data  bank  which,  according  to  Mr 
Pyle  ■  .  will  spcciali/e  In  files  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  descriptions  of  the  lautid  pjl:'- 
Ical  activity  of  civilians '■  (Emphasis  in 
Original  I 

It  is  entirely  possible.  Mr  Secretary.  XV  \' 
Mr  Pyles  article  is  an  uiil.ited  estimate  of 
what  IS  being  collected  what  v^ill  l>e  con- 
tained In  the  nationwide  computerized  in- 
formation system,  and  who  will  have  acceoa. 
I  wjuld  hope  that  you  could  report  to  me 
that  that  is  true,  for  it  would  represent  an 
unconscionable  and  unconstitutional  threat 
to  the  privacy  and  spontaneity  of  Americ.ins 
If  T'lc  Wiiah:nglnn  Monthhj  has  accurately 
described  the  Investigative  Records  Reposi- 
tory at  Fort  Holabird.  I  anticipate  your 
prJmpt  reply  to  the  questions  contained  in 
this   letter 

With  continued  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

CORNCLIVS    E     CaLLACHER. 

Member  of  Congress. 


THANKS    FROM    A    VIETNAM 
VETERAN 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OK     rl-ORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  27.  1970 

Mr  RCX5ERS  of  Florida  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  had  the  privilege  and  honor  of 
assisting  many  constituents  with  varlou; 
problems  during  my  years  in  the  Con- 
gress and  I  am  always  encouraged  by  tho 
faith,  energy,  and  dedication  of  so  man.v 
who  are  burdened. 

Of  particular  encouragement  to  me 
are  the  young  men  who  have  returned 
from  Vietnam,  many  of  them  bearing 
the  scars  of  that  difficult  war.  and  yet 
tliev  are  not  bitter  and  they  do  not  seek 
sympathy  but  only  the  opportunity  to 
pick  up  their  lives  again  and  to  be  good 
Americans. 

I  v,ould  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  REtORO  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues a  letter  that  I  have  received 
from  Mr  William  F.  Mitchum.  Jr..  which, 
I  believe,  exemplifies  the  attitude  of  this 
country  s  young  men: 

Dear  M«  Rogers  I  don't  know  what  to  say 
to  show  my  appreciation  for  what  you  have 
done  for  me  The  only  words  I  can  think  of 
is  'Thank  vou  Mr  Rogers."  you  and  your 
office  staff  for  taking  your  valuable  time  to 
he.p  me  again 

It  makes  me  real  proud  to  know  that  we 
have  a  man  like  yourself  In  Washington  never 
too  busy  to  help  a  veteran  out  when  he  needs 
help  I  feel  that  my  humble  effort  to  fight 
for  our  country  and  all  free  people  has  been 
well  spent 

I  don't  mind  the  limp  I  have  in  my  walk  or 
the  scars  I  carry  on  my  body,  not  even  the 
hurt  I  have  in  my  back,  because  I  m  proud 
to  have  served  my  country  when  it  needed 
me    If  this  U  v»hat  it  takes  to  keep  men  like 
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yoorBClf  In  our  government  SJid  our  country 
free,  then  I  would  gladly  do  it  over  and  over 
again. 

I  only  regret  I  got  wounded  as  soon  as  I 
did  and  can  no  longer  serve  In  our  armed 
forces,  but  at  least  I  can  now  be  a  good  and 
active  citizen  and  serve  my  country  In  this 
way. 

I  don't  have  a  recent  photo  of  myself  so  I 
have  enclosed  a  write-up  done  by  Westing- 
liou,se  Elec.  company  where  my  father  works 
showing  a  picture  of  myself  not  long  before 
I  went  to  Vietnam. 

Maybe  someday  I  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  meet  you  In  person  and  thank  you  per- 
sonally for  your  help.  So,  along  with  my  par- 
ents and  my  sister,  we  all  say  again.  Thank 
you  Mr.  Rogers,  may  God  bless  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WlI.LIAM  F.  Mill.  HUM,  Jr. 

Fort  L.At;DEJU>ALE.  Pla. 


CAREER  EDUCATION  FOR  THE 
AEROSPACE  AGE 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  27,  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing are  remarks  that  I  delivered  before 
the  1970  National  Laboratory  for  the 
AdvaiKcment  of  Education,  sponsored  by 
the  Aerospace  EdiKation  Foundation, 
Washington  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington, 
D.C.,  January  27,  1970. 
Causk  Education  for  the  Aebosfacb  Acb 

In  tills  Aerospace  Decade  of  the  Seventies, 
I  feel  privileged  to  be  part  of  such  an  un- 
iisual  concentration  of  talented  people — edu- 
cators, corporation  executives,  government 
leaders.  Air  Force  officials,  and  concerned 
citizens — all  gathered  here  to  ponder  the 
problem  of  "Education  for  the  World  of 
Work." 

Over  the  past  10  years,  the  Aerospace  Edu- 
cation Foundation  has  emerged  as  a  vital 
catalytic  force  In  education.  Each  year  the 
roundatlon's  education  conference  has  pro- 
vided a  forward  thrust.  It  has  served  as  a 
vanguard  of  new  practices  and  programs — 
disseminating  innovative  Ideas  widely 
throughout  the  United  States. 

"Education  for  the  World  of  Work"  is  the 
single  most  imtxirtant  theme  you  could  have 
chosen  for  this  year's  aerospace  colloqulm. 
Ptor  we  are  approaching  a  trillion  dollar 
economy  In  this  decade — which  will  grow  to 
$2  trillion  In  the  I980's,  $4  trillion  In  the 
1990'e. 

With  an  anticipated  work  force  of  200 
Riilllon  by  the  21st  century,  thlx  decade  truly 
belongs  to  the  vocational,  the  career  educa- 
tjrs.  No  lonccr  wi;i  vocation  training  be 
reserved  for  education's  castaways — for  those 
whom  educators  have  labeled  "dum-dums" 
and   "dlng-a-Ungs." 

Under  the  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments of  19C8,  the  Congress  authorized  more 
than  $858  million  for  Fiscal  1970.  However, 
the  Administration  has  requested  only  $279 
million  for  voratlonal  education,  but  the 
appropriations  blU  p.i.<^ed  recently  by  the 
House  and  Senate  raised  that  amount  to 
$48'.)  million. 

We  hope  and  pray  this  sum  can  survive  the 
veto  tomorrow.  And  it  will,  if  you  lend  your 
support  to  tho.se  of  us  In  the  Congress  who 
are  committed  to  a  maximum  level  of  Fed- 
eral invesLnient  lu  vocational  education. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  be  a  part  of 
these  deliberations  today,  at  the  1970  Na- 
tional Laboratory  for  the  Advancement  of 
Education.  With  the  assistance  of  private 
business    and   Industry   In   the   sixties,    the 
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educators  began  to  borrow  freely  from  the 
rich  legacy  of  aerospace  training  and  educa- 
tion concepts  developed  by  the  military. 

For  example,  from  systems  analysis — once 
solely  a  Department  of  Defense  management 
technique,  educators  have  learned  how  to  be 
more  precise  in  their  thinking  and  planning 
how  to  state  their  goals  more  exactly.  And 
they  have  begun  to  utilize  feedback  about 
their  performance  to  improve  the  quality  of 
their  learning  output. 

From  the  practice  of  performance  con- 
tracting In  the  military — gu.aranteeing,  for 
example,  that  90  percent  of  a  training  class 
can  successfully  perform  certain  specified 
functions — there  hsia  developed  the  new 
practice  of  contracting  for  educational  prod- 
ucts and  services  with  private  enterprise,  and 
paying  according  to  their  results.  This  ap- 
proach, already  available  to  consumers  for 
a  fee  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  Is  now 
being  tested  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
In  the  Texarkana  project — and  we  in  the 
Congress  will  await  the  results  with  keen  in- 
terest. 

Drawing  on  the  Air  Force  work  In  pro- 
grammed Instruction,  which  began  in  1947, 
educators  have  designed  whole  systems  of  In- 
dividualized learning  for  millions  of  Amer- 
ican students. 

From  the  Army's  experience  with  Project 
100,000,  educators  have  discovered  that  per- 
sons with  low  scores  on  intelligence  tests 
are.  Indeed,  educable — provided  they  have 
proper  support  and  appropriate  opportuni- 
ties for  tutoring. 

And  finally,  educators  are  still  learning 
from  the  Air  Force — which  operates  the 
tartest  single  vocational  education  system 
In  the  country.  The  Air  Force  can  take  great 
pride  in  its  vocational  programs.  For  many 
years  now.  Its  training  cotu-ses  have  paral- 
leled those  of  Industry — and  the  Air  Force 
annually  sends  85  percent  of  men  who  leave 
the  service  directly  to  Jobs  in  the  private 
sector. 

I  am  personally  pleased  with  the  aggres- 
sive entry  of  America's  Ind-ustry  Into  educa- 
tional technology.  There  Is  a  $55  billion  dol- 
lar education  market  out  there  and  Industry 
has  a  right  to  go  after  it. 

Following  this  gathering,  I  understand 
that  you  will  be  assembling  in  more  than  30 
workshops  to  consider  Issues  relevant  to  the 
s-ubject  of  education  for  the  world  of  work. 
Therefore,  I  want  to  spend  the  remainder  cf 
my  time  this  morning  suggesting  what  I 
hope  will  become  priority  areas  for  your  dls- 
cossions  In  the  next  t-wo  days.  Let  me 
enumerate  them  briefly  for  you. 

First,  the  entire  education  curriculum 
should  be  centered  around  preparation  for 
the  world  of  work. 

An  effort  of  this  magnitude  will  require 
unique  vision  and  perspective,  reaching  into 
the  rest  of  the  20th  century  and  even  beyond 
to  the  21&t.  That  is  why  I  speak  of  "career 
education" — which  encompasses  not  only  the 
teaching  of  specific  vocational  skills  but  also 
a  comprehensive  orientation  to  the  chal- 
lenges of  working  in  the  adult  world. 

Existing  programs  in  our  present  institu- 
tions have  tended  to  overlook  these  broadly- 
based  needs.  Instead,  such  concerns  have 
been  reserved  to  vocational  education  de- 
partments and  guidance  counselors — while 
the  rest  of  the  academic  community  has  be- 
come sidetracked  by  tlae  college  prep  syn- 
drome. 

At  the  elementary  level,  the  subject  of 
career  la  either  Ignored  or  treated  unrealls- 
tlcally  through  stereotypes  of  such  roles  as 
policeman,  fireman,  farmer.  engineer, 
through  the  old  "Dick  and  Jane  -type 
readers. 

Consequently,  our  young  people  face  the 
future  with  apprehension,  misinformation, 
and  confusion.  And  one  message  of  the 
contempcwary  youth  rebellion  seems  clear — 
our  students  have  been  given  no  real  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  adulthood.  They 
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find  their  classes  Ivory-towerLbb,  superlicial, 
misleading,  and — above  all — disillusioning. 
This  is  hardly  surprlslug,  given  that  our 
schools  have  not  begun  to  strug.gle  with  the 
question  of  preparation  of  students  for  the 
world  of  work. 

To  a  large  extent,  a  person's  life  Is  fash- 
ioned— even  governed — by  his  Job.  His  geo- 
graphical location,  standard  of  living,  avail- 
able leisure  time,  modes  of  commutation, 
style  of  dress,  even  his  relationship  with  his 
wile  and  family  are  influenced  -IX  not  de- 
termined—by his  occupation. 

An  individual  tJiUislates  his  sen.se  cf  self 
in  his  wcrk — .md  his  level  of  ptrjoual  ful- 
lilliucnt  riiid  happmcsj  Ls  ."ih.ipcd  by  his 
work  situauoii. 

Therelore,  it  seoius  ;'£t<^.nLahiiig  that  car 
schools  have  virtually  ignored  these  piie- 
uoiuena. 

All  of  our  youiig  people  will  face  a  num- 
ber of  crucial  career  decisions— tven  carct.r 
crises — In  their  working  lives.  The  first  one 
comes,  in  fact,  with  the  first  Job.  Yet,  socltty 
provides  no  vehicle  for  helping  them  face 
important  Job  choices — no  direction  lor 
helping  them  increase  their  capacity  to  cope 
with  change,  to  become  more  flexible  ajid 
adaptable. 

Most  students  ■will  spen^  at  lcai.t  part  of 
their  time  in  some  type  of  corporate  or 
bureaucratic  environment.  But  their  edu- 
cation does  not  enable  them  to  develop  sen- 
sitivity toward  the  systems  in  whilch  they 
will  be  forced  to  operate. 

Our  young  people  have  no  chain  to  grow 
as  persons — to  gain  insight  into  themselves 
and  other  human  beings — to  engage  in  a 
type  of  "humanistic"  or  g^roup  process  edu- 
cation to  help  them  cope  with  their  feelings 
or  sharpen  their  skills  in  working  with 
others. 

Second,  education  for  the  world  of  work 
should  t>e  construed  as  a  lifetime  experi- 
ence— practically  from  birth  to  death. 

Perhaps  a  t)ook  like  The  Peter  Principle — 
which  says  that  i>eople  eventtially  rise  to 
their  level  of  incompetence  in  their  Jobs^ 
would  not  have  Ijeen  necessary,  had  we 
ttegun  earlier  to  think  about  lifetime  career 
education. 

We  must  create  an  educational  system 
that  serves  all  Americans,  throughout  their 
lives — one  which  offers  training  and  retrain- 
ing for  the  rapidly  shifting  occupational 
spectrum. 

Today's  student,  in  his  working  lifetime, 
can  anticipate  changing  Jobs  at  least  three 
times,  and  protwbly  more.  A  man  like  Robert 
McNamara.  for  example,  has  moved  from 
industry  to  government  "ud  then  to  inter- 
national finance  in  less  than  10  years.  Eveu 
If  a  person  remains  with  one  company  or  job 
situation,  he  can  still  expect  to  shift  rules  a 
number  of  times. 

All  of  this  requires  re-education.  Never- 
theless, our  society  has  no  Institutional 
mechanisms  to  help  adults  adjust  to  the 
changing  Job  market.  If  a  man  loses  his  Job, 
we  literally  leave  him  on  the  street — no  mat- 
ter what  his  skills.  Intelligence,  training,  or 
e.Kperience  may  be. 

We  should  begin  by  guaranteeing  every 
student  a  marketable  skill  before  he  leaves 
high  school.  With  12  percent  of  America's 
teenage  population,  ages  16  to  19,  unem- 
ployed— and  with  about  50  percent  of  those 
who  enter  college  not  finishing — this  is  an 
ab-iolute  necessity. 

The  New  York  Public  Schools  have  filrcidy 
taken  the  first  step  in  this  direction.  They 
have  abolished  their  track  system  and  every 
student  is  now  required  to  complete  a  voca- 
tional education  cour.se  la  order  to  graduate 
from  high  school. 

We  must  also  begin  to  expand  our  commu- 
nity college  system — so  that  every  adult  at 
any  stage  In  his  career  development  can  re- 
turn for  additional  training  and  education. 

Third,  the  concept  of  education  for  women 
must  be  vastly  e.xpauded  and  modernized. 
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With  more  than  31  million  women  current- 
ly in  the  work  force,  we  must  place  a  new 
ai-.d  more  vigorous  emphasis  on  preparint; 
»  ^nien  for  the  dual  roles  or  homem.iker  and 
breadwinner 

The  Vocational  Education  Amendments 
aii'.liarize  »25  ml'.lion  for  home  economics  in 
Fiscal  1970,  and  the  Congress  ha-s  appro- 
liiu»t«-d  820  million  in  the  recent  bill  Hope- 
Lilly  these  funds  will  stimulate  home  eco- 
nomics educators  to  revise  tiieir  traditional 
courses  to  give  much  greater  emptiasls  to 
such  timely  areas  as  consumer  eduratlon. 
lionie  management  and  finance,  and  cliild 
re.iring 

In  addition,  our  educational  progr.ams 
n>  ij.1  help  both  men  and  w^jmen  understand 
the  changing  role  of  the  female  iti  the  work- 
ing world.  With  growing  opportunities  for 
wjnien  in  education  and  \ar^:>us  occupation? 
the  19th  century  and  pre-Wor!d  War  II 
stereotypes  of  the  American  female  r.o  longer 
apply— and  we  must  encourage  young  people 
to  develop  more  realistic  expectations  at>out 
the  place  of  .\merlcan  women  in  occupations 
ar.d  m  the  contemporary  family 

Finally  we  mu5.t  move  to  eliminate  the 
credentlaling  system  which  prevents  young 
people  from  their  maximum  potential 

For  tx)  long  we  ha\e  placed  dispropor- 
tionate value  on  the  college  diploma  Con- 
sequently, we  now  find  ourselves  m  what  I 
call  the  'diploma  dilemma  In  pla-e  of  this 
credential  v.e  must  develop  a  democratic 
svstem  of  assessment  that  opens  the  doors 
of  personnel  offices  to  evervone  with  talent, 
wl-.ether  or  not  he  possesses  the  proper  piece 
oi   paper 

Rp-illzatlon  of  the^e  obifClves  will  require 
de'erminatlon  and  courage  from  all  citi- 
zen-- the  more  than  61  million  Americans 
wiio  are  full-time  teachers  administrators, 
or  students  In  the  nations  educational  entei- 
prise  the  more  than  132  000  who  are  trustees 
oi  local  school  systems  state  l>oard?  o;  edu- 
ca'on  or  institutions  of  higher  learning 
and  parents  throughout  the  nation  The 
courage  to  change  constitutes  a  vital  in- 
gredient in  the  process  of  revitalizing  our 
institutions — and  It  must  bectHne  the  dri-. - 
i:.g  force  of  the  seventies  in  American  edu- 
c.itlon. 

In  this  room  we  have  the  men  and  women 
who  can  reshape  American  education  I  tell 
yo'i  that  I  am  absolutelv  convinced  voca- 
tional education-  total  education  for  the 
world  of  work— Is  the  last  home  of  Amer- 
ica s   public   educational  sjstem 

Vocational  education  is  our  last  hope  In 
the  decade  of  the  TO's    If  It  faiLs,  we  all  fail 

What  a  tragedy  of  our  time  that  a  nation 
which  has  reached  mans  highest  dream  of 
technological  achievemenv  a  nation  that 
ha.--  carved  for  its  people  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  ever  contemplated  by  man 
a  nation  that  is  now  charting  a  cour.-e  fnr 
the  entire  world  in  human  relations  and 
equal  opportunity  for  all— a  nation  that  is 
reaching  for  mans  highest  pinnacle  In  in- 
dustrial growth — still  continues  to  treat  oc- 
cupational education  as  a  stepchild  Ood 
grant  this  inspiring  conference  can  change 
that  course 


THE  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    VllSCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday    January  27.  1970 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  no  secret  that  the  environ- 
n.ent  has  become  the  political  issue. 
Everyone  is  hastening  to  net  into  the  act 
Tfiose  who  have  been  expressing  con- 
cern over  a  number  of  years  are  accus- 
ini;  others  of  being  Johnny-come-late- 
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lys  Industry  i.s  boint-  blamed  ciovprn- 
nient  is  bein-'  blamed,  institutions  are 
being  blamed  people  are  bems  blamed. 
When  all  is  -.aid  and  done.  howc\er,  we 
still  must  face  the  challenge  of  saving 
and  renewins  our  environment  How  we 
BO  about  this  task  will  really  determine 
how  much  we  care  and  are  willin'.;  to  do 
to  sohe  our  en'-ironment  problem.s 

Think  of  some  of  the  issues  of  the 
1960s — civil  rights,  poverty,  urban  de- 
cay, liuiiL^er  They  are  still  with  us — 
perhaps  on  ilicir  way  to  solutions,  but 
ureatly  dimini.shed  as  political  issues  in 
the  minds  of  most  Amencan.s.  Why  is 
tliis''  Long  before  we  have  solved  the 
problem  we  saturate  oursclve^-  with  con- 
cern, outrage,  exposes,  promises,  plaii.s. 
words.  We  become  so  satur.iled  we  do 
not  wan  ta  hear  any  more,  we  do  not 
want  tj  ;cc  any  more,  and  up  do  not 
feel  any  more  We  start  new  programs 
We  invest  larw;c  sums  of  money  We  are 
long  on  concern  and  short  or.  foresight 
'.Vc  i;row  impatient  and  le^i  concerned, 
and  finally,  we  embark  on  another  cru- 
sade 

What  has  been  lacking  in  our  approach 
to  these  i.s.sues  i.-,  a  plan — where  we  are 
goin-:  and  how  we  are  going  lo  set  there 
We  look  for  easy  solutions,  declare  war 
en  a  problem,  hastily  enact  pro?ram5 
and  e.xpect  immediate  results 

Will  we  follow  the  ^ame  course  in  our 
pursuit  of  a  renev^ed  t-rn  nonment^ 

Coneress  perhaps  mnro  than  anv  oth- 
er body  can  in. mediately  determine  the 
answer  to  this  question.  We  enact  the 
laws  and  .set  the  Nation  tn  a  course  of 
action  The  President  l!a'<  cailerl  for  an 
all-out  effort  to  renew  the  environment 
He  has  made  some  proposals,  and  will  be 
recommending  additional  leyislation  In 
order  tu  help  hiin  m  I  is  task  Congress 
created  a  Council  on  Environment  Qual- 
ity mandating  th.at  it  provide  "a  broad 
and  independent  overview  of  current  and 
long-term  trends  in  the  quality  of  our 
national  environment  to  advise  the  Pres- 
ident, and  through  him  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  on  steps  which 
may  and  should  be  taken  to  improve  the 
quality  of  that  environment  "  The  Pres- 
ident may  recommend  the  consolidation 
of  environment  programs  into  a  smgle 
agency,  perhaps  creating  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources 

Will  the  Congress  be  equipped  to  fulfill 
its  obligation''  The  executive  branch 
through  President  Nixon  can  provide 
the  leadership  and  coordination  of  Gov- 
ernment machinery  But  right  now  there 
are  23  committees,  subcommittees,  and 
a  joint  committee  with  jurLsdiction  over 
matters  afTecting  the  environment.  Ac- 
cording to  an  article  in  Business  Week 
magazine,  in  the  last  session  of  Congress 
more  than  1.200  bills  affecting  water 
re.sources  alone  were  introduced  and 
referred  to  13  committees  in  the  Hou.se, 
and  11  in  the  Senate  Are  we  to  allow  the 
same  fate  that  has  t>efallen  other  issues, 
competing  legislation,  private  interests, 
jealous  committees,  legLslative-executlve 
bickering  defeat  our  environmental 
struggle  before  we  hdve  bck'un''  A  sizable 
number  of  our  colleagues  have  said  no. 
Congressmen  Don  Brdtzmhn  and  Pete 
BiESTER  have  introduced  legislation  to 
create  a  House  Committee  on  the  Envi- 
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roiMr.ent  and  Congressman  John  Dinc- 
ELL  has  pro|X).sed  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Environmental  Quality.  The  Democratic 
Icader.-hip  has  a.ssured  us  that  a  joint 
committee  will  be  created  This  is  one 
promi.se  that  I  hope  to  help  them  make 
good  on.  Today.  I  am  introducuig  both  of 
these  proposals.  I  believe  they  supple- 
ment one  another.  We  need  legislative 
oversuht  and  lone-range  planning.  We 
also  r.eed  a  unified  legislative  approach 
tj  .jolving  the.se  problems. 

Certainly,  the  91st  Congress  and  each 
Memi>er  of  it  will  rate  more  than  its 
share  of  ciedit  if  it  is  the  Congress  that 
puts  us  on  the  road  toward  solving  our 
environmental  problems  We  can  all  in- 
tioduce  competing  legislation,  each 
^u^:commutce  can  hold  hearings  and 
recommend  programs  in  a  piecemeal 
fdcliion  We  have  done  it  Ijefoie — in  day 
care,  in  manpower,  in  education,  and  we 
have  failed  to  achieve  our  objective.  I 
hope  we  will  not  fail  again. 


OIL  AND  G.AS  OR  WATER 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or     .NIV\      YORK 

i.v  th::  housE  of  repricsentatives 
Tuesday.  January  27.  1970 

M:  McCarthy.  Mr  Speaker.  New 
Yorlc  State  is  currently  considering 
V  hfther  it  should  permit  industry  to  drill 
for  oil  and  gas  in  the  State's  part  of  Lake 
Erie  bottom  The  oil  and  gas  division  es- 
tin.ates  that  New  York  State  will  earn 
about  $1  million  each  year  from  drilling 
leases  for  the  lake  The  division  believes 
that  the  probabilities  of  finding  oil 
rather  than  natural  gas  are  quite  low; 
but  they  do  admit  that  it  is  a  pos-sibility. 

Mast  recently  the  International  Joint 
Commission,  a  body  of  United  States  and 
Canadian  representatives,  has  been  con- 
sidering w  hether  or  not  it  should  approve 
drilling  in  Lake  Erie  I  submitted  testi- 
mony to  the  IJC  opposing  such  a  move. 

I  cppo.se  the  granting  of  licenses  for 
oil  and  gas  drilling  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  risks  justify  the  possible 
returns  The  relatively  small  size  of  the 
natural  gas  reserves  under  the  lake  bot- 
tom mean  that  we  will  not  see  a  decrease 
in  fuel  prices  even  if  the  drilling  ls  suc- 
cessful The  oil  potential  is  small  enough 
to  be  almost  nonexistent  when  compared 
with  the  recent  discoveries  on  the  North 
Slope  of  Alaska. 

In  contrast  to  the  limited  economic 
benefits  that  might  be  gained  from  drill- 
ing in  Lake  Erie  is  the  specter  of  a  pol- 
lution disaster.  A  recent  report  has  indi- 
cated that  we  may  have  as  many  as  three 
oil  drilling  accidents  a  year  as  we  expand 
our  underwater  explorations.  In  such  a 
situation  a  Santa  Barbara  incident 
would  become  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception.  The  consequences  of  such  an 
accidental  spill  in  a  lake  that  many  com- 
munities use  for  drinking  water  are  all 
too  obvious  Brine  that  is  often  found  in 
conjunction  with  oil  and  gas  deposits 
may  leak  into  the  lake.  Drilling  chemi- 
cals are  bound  to  get  into  the  lake.  There 
are  already  $2  billion  in  claims  for  dam- 
ages filed  as  a  result  of  the  Santa  Bar- 
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bara  spill.  The  cost  would  certainly  be 
iurher  if  it  occurred  in  Lake  Erie. 

Fortunately,  many  public  officials  have 
o.uijosed  any  further  drilling  in  Lake 
Erie.  The  Governors  of  all  the  Great 
1  r.ke  States  ext  ejjt  New  York  and  Penn- 
•vylvania  have  signed  a  resolution  urging 
tac  Department  of  Interior  to  ban  fur- 
tiier  driliing  in  the  lakes.  The  legisla- 
i  -e  •i<.f'ifs  (if  the  (I'liuniiniui  s  a'ong  the 
N"\v  York  State  shore  have  oiJi)osed  the 
dulling.  The  State  of  Ohio  bans  all 
riiillmg  today.  Pennsyhania  has  no  ac- 
tn.e  drilling  or  proposals  to  do  so.  It  is 
only  in  New  York  State  that  we  find 
Governor  Rockefeller  willing  to  hazard 
this  danger  to  our  iJiccious  water  i-e- 
sourccs. 

I  have  made  my  opposition  to  further 
drilling  clear.  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  see 
tliat  nt'ithcr  the  Interior  Department  nor 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  grant  permission 
for  drilling  in  the  lakes. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  an  arti- 
cle by  David  Bird  in  the  January  25, 
1970.  issue  of  the  New  York  Times  de- 
sdibmg  .some  of  the  problems  involved 
in  Lake  Erie.  I  am  also  in.serting  an  arti- 
cle by  Gladwin  Hill  in  the  January  25, 
1970.  Lssue  of  the  New  York  Times  de- 
.scnbinp  the  continuing  pollution  in  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel.  Finally.  I  am  in- 
.serting an  article  appearing  in  yester- 
day's edition  of  the  Wa^^hington  Post 
concerning  an  oil  spill  on  the  Louisiana 
slioreline.  Tliese  articles  point  up  the 
need  to  effectively  regulate  oil  and  gas 
drilling  in  our  coastal  and  inland  waters. 
X  The  articles  follow : 

I  X  (Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  25.   1970] 

Unitbid  States  and  Canada  in  Con>liit  on 
Driu  INC  IN  Lake  Erik 
(By   David    Bird  I 

Port  C"oi.borne.  Ontario  Tlie  tJnitcd 
Stales  and  Canada  are  in  growing  disagree- 
nieiii  o\cr  drilling  for  gr.s  beneath  Lake 
trie. 

Canada  which  controls  half  of  the  lake, 
believes  that  drilling  for  gas — and  someday 
for  oil — IS  merely  tipping  a  valuable  natural 
resource.  The  United  States,  which  controls 
the  other  half,  believes  that  drilling  holds 
the  threat  of  further  polli  tlon  dis.aster  for 
the  lake,  which  is  already  in  extremely  poor 
C(indulcn. 

Drilling  Is  allowed  now  only  on  the  Can- 
adian side.  On  the  American  side  there  has 
been  next  to  no  drilling  and  all  plans  have 
been  held  off  as  a  result  of  the  disastrous 
blowout  from  a  drilling  rig  off  Santa  Barbara 
a  year  ago  that  spread  oil  onto  miles  of 
California  beach. 

Asked  why  the  Canadians  arc  apparently 
less  worried  about  the  dangers,  an  American, 
Dr.  Gordon  Everett  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  suggested  that  there  were  dif- 
ferent priorities  in  Canada,  a  thinly  popu- 
lated l.'iiid  of  cold  temperatures  that  needs 
fuel. 

not  as  excitable 

Tl'.e  Canadian  attitude  was  reflected  by  H. 
W.  Thompson,  an  engineering  adviser  to  the 
Canadian  Government,  who  said.  "We're  not 
;i  .  excitable  a  people." 

Additionally,  when  Canadians  are  chal- 
liiigpd  by  Americans  about  pollution,  they 
!•.  nd  to  point  at  the  much  more  heavily 
|ii  inilatcd  United  States  side  of  the  lake, 
which  produces  far  larger  volumes  of  the 
^^•.vage  and  industrial  waste  that,  in  the 
view  of  experts,  has  been  hastening  the  death 
if  the  lake. 

Fi>r  example,  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission, the  body  that  bandies  problems  be- 
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tween  the  United  States  and  Canada,   has 
just  been  told  by  a  Canadian  official  that 
it  needs  more  power  to  control  pollution. 
D.    S.    Caverly,    general    manager    of   the 

Ontario  Water  Resources  Commission,  said 
at  a  hearing  of  the  commission  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Western  Ontario  that  such  control 
required  "more  teeth  to  put  the  bite  on 
!ome  states  or  provinces."  He  wiis  especially 
critical  of  what  he  termed  a  lack  of  pollu- 
tion control  at  Cleveland  .ind  at  Niagara 
Fall:-.  N.Y. 

J1IGH-&1ECD    RICS    rt>KD 

The  dispute  about  pollution  of  Lake  Erie 
h.is  intensified  with  the  introduction  of 
high-speed  drilling  rigs  lilie  one  called  tlie 
Mr.  Neil,  which  is  tied  up  in  tiiis  port  for 
the  winter,  its  twin  hulls  jacket!  lii'^h  abo.e 
the  icy  water. 

The  Mr.  Nell  and  similar  rigs  that  work 
around  the  clock  when  weather  permits  are 
nper.ited  by  Consumers  Gas  Coinp.my,  a 
Turomo-based  utility  that  is  by  far  the  larg- 
e.n  prospector  on  the  lake.  Consumers  Gas 
hol'-is  exploration  rights  to  more  than  1.4 
million  acres,  on  47  per  cent  of  the  bottom 
tiiat  is  in  Canadian  waters. 

Consumers  Gas  denies  that  its  operr.tions 
could  contribute  any  significant  pollution, 
and.  indeed,  contends  that  the  gas  it  gets  is 
helping  to  control  contamination  on  shore. 

Brian  J.  Wallace,  superintendent  for  pro- 
duction for  the  utility,  said  that  pollution 
was  caused  by  the  burning  of  "dirty  fuel  like 
coal"  and  that  if  gas  or  oil  could  be  substi- 
tuted, there  would  be  less  pollution. 

Opponents  of  the  drilling  fear  that  brine 
ii.'-'icclated  with  p  jleum  dppc.=lts  or  oil  will 
leak  out  of  the  gas  wells,  from  which  no  oil 
may  be  produced  now.  Public  concern  arose 
in  1959  when  oil  blew  out  of  a  well  being 
drilled  in  western  Lake  Erie  and  washed  up 
near  Colchester,  Ontario. 

The  spill  was  soon  checked,  but  Mr.  Wal- 
lace said  people  "got  so  concerned  about  the 
five  barrels  that  spilled"  that  they  began  to 
have  what  he  terms  excessive  fears  about  the 
drilling. 

Lake  Erie's  gas  Is  needed,  Mr  Wallace  said, 
because  the  Ontario  region  is  energy-poor. 
Most  of  the  gas  for  the  Great  Lakes  area 
comes  from  vast  resources  in  western  Canada 
or  from  the  Texas  Panhandle. 

Lake  Erie  Is  a  relatively  small  field,  but  the 
gas  is  no  cheaper  from  larger  fields  farther 
away.  The  production  Is  Justified  on  the 
ground  that  every  source  needs  to  be  tapped 
to  satisfy   growing  demand  for  natural  gas. 

NO    SERIOUS    incident    SINCE     1913 

The  expectation  of  continued  drilling  Is 
reflected  In  a  recent  report  by  the  Ontario  oil 
Industry  to  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission. 

The  report,  by  the  Lake  Erie  Committee 
of  the  Ontario  Petroleum  Institute,  said  that 
"oil  and  gas  explorations  have  been  con- 
ducted on  Lake  Erie  since  1913  without  seri- 
ous pollution  incident"  but  it  added:  "It 
is  recognized,  however,  that  If  drilling  is 
extensive,  accidents  may  result." 

It  is  the  exp.Tnded  drilling  that  is  worrying 
conservationists. 

From  1913  through  1955  just  38  wells  were 
put  down  in  Lake  Erie.  Drilling  activity  has 
increased  sharply  since  then,  with  the  total 
now  up  to  600  and  increasing  rapidly. 

The  drilling  has  led  the  prospectors  to  eye 
the  undeveloped  lake  bottom  on  the  Amer- 
ican side,  and  Consumers  Gas  approached 
New  York  State  officials  for  permission  to 
drill  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  lake.  The 
State  Conservation  Department  looked  on 
the  Idea  favorably  until  strong  objections 
were  voiced  by  the  public  and  Federal  of- 
ficials. 

Kenneth  Biglane  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration,  speaking 
at  a  hearing  of  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission, said : 
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"Many  will  argue  that  the  odds  are  smnll 
that  oil  would  escape  because  of  drilling 
and  or  production  activity.  They  may  be 
riglit,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  g..nible  on 
these  kinds  of  odds  when  L.ike  Erie  water 
supplies  are  at  stake.  We  cannot  be  overly 
■cautious  in  this  kind  of  situation" 

Public  he:irings  on  the  state  s  piopo.'i.il  to 
Ic-ute  the  underwater  land  for  tlullu.g  drew 
strong  oppositicn  last  summer 

Stanley  P.  Sjjisiak,  a  coH.'^ervaliuiu.^l  from 
Buffalo,  received  loud  clieers  when  he  te.sli- 
fied  in  Dunkirk  that  "theje's  going  lo  be  a 
revolution  in  cunservation  if  you  Jam  tins 
down  the  tlirs.^ats  of  people  " 

At  the  same  hearing  Dr.  Robert  .Sweeney, 
director  of  the  Great  Lakes  Laboratory  of  the 
State  University  at  Buffalo,  speaking  against 
the  drilling,  said.  "I  have  never  seen  what 
I  would  term  a  pollution-free'  operation  ' 
He  cautioned  that  drilling  might  cause  a 
brine  leak  that  could  dettroy  lile  in  ti-e 
fresii-water  lake. 

La.il  September  New  York  State  oIIicj..1s 
declared  a  moratorium  on  drilling. 

Michigan,  which  borders  the  westernmost 
p.irt  of  the  lake,  lui^,  exprc.-sed  the  strongest 
opposition.  Gov  William  G.  Milliken  has  said 
that  "technical  knowledge  to  date  does  not 
i:r.j\ide  enough  safeguards  from  pos.«ibIo 
d.iinage." 

He  has  called  on  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  'prohibit  any  drilling  lor  gas  and 
cil  in  the  Great  Lakes."  The  Federal  power  to 
do  this  is  less  than  certain,  however,  because 
tlie  land  is  actually  owned  by  the  states 

Governor  Milliken  also  has  called  on  Can- 
ada to  stop  all  drilling  in  the  sections  of  the 
Likes  under  her  control. 

Ohio,  which  has  the  longest  Lake  Erie 
thure  on  the  American  side,  has  a  policy  that 
■  no  drilling  for  the  production  of  oil  and  gas 
be  permitted  in  Lake  Erie  until  such  time  as 
the  hazards,  possible  safeguards  and  the 
need  for  utilizing  potential  gas  reserves  under 
tlie  lake  are  adequately  studied" 

The  only  drilling  on  the  American  side 
has  been  in  small  sections  off  Pennsylvania, 
and  that  is  now  in  abeyance 

Despite  the  opposition  Canadian  drillers 
are  confident. 

"Eventually  the  furor  is  going  to  die  down 
and  we're  not  going  to  waste  time  waiting." 
sriVE  Harold  Townsend,  who  is  chairman  of 
the -Lake  Erie  Committee  of  the  Ontario 
Petroleum  Institute  and  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  production  for  Consumers  Gas. 

[From   the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  25.   1970] 

One  Year  L.ateh,  Impact  of  Great  On.  Slick 

Is  Still  Felt 

(By  Gladwin  Hill) 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif,  January  24 — One 
year  after  the  great  offshore  oil  well  blow-out 
here,  the  leakage  of  gummy  petroleum  has 
largely  been  stemmed  and  the  beaches  are 
generally  clean.  But  repercussions  from  the 
ecological  "shot  heard  'round  the  world" 
continue. 

As  a  dozen  oil  companies  pursue  sharply 
limited  operations  in  the  Santa  Barbara 
channel,  local  rciidents  do  not  consider  the 
situation  stabilized  at  all. 

"Everybody's  waiting  for  the  other  shoe  to 
drop) — another  blowout,  an  earthquake,  who 
knows?"  remarked  one  citizen. 

The  channel  is  a  geoeloglcally  unstable 
area,  full  of  faults  and  fissures  ol  the  sort 
that  caused  the  original  leakage  in  a  de- 
posit five  miles  offshore.  Small  earthquakes 
are  frequent — there  have  been  several  per- 
ceptible ones  in  the  last  two  months. 

And  since  the  big  leak  of  one  year  ago  next 
Wednesday  in  which  perhaps  several  million 
gallons  of  oil  were  loosed,  there  htve  been 
periodic  lesser  rectirrences.  The  latest  of 
them  came  Christmas  week,  when  a  pipe- 
line to  the  mainland  broke  and  caused  a  new 
sUck. 
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NIXON   n.-TERVENTION    *SKED 

Lending  C.UlfornU  newspapers  are  calling 
for  immediat*  intervention  by  President 
Nixon  to  stop  the  channel  oil  activity,  and 
S.mta  B.irbar.ins  are  militant  about  reniov- 
1:11;  the  i>perations  !roni  the  areA  entirely 

The  dniUng  companies  brii  g  llt;le  money 
into  the  community,  and  even  without  th« 
p(X).  the  drilling  platforms  marring  the 
A/ure  channel  \1ew  and  the  bustle  of  oil 
ao'.lvltlej  along  the  resort  cit>  s  waterfront 
are  unwelcome  to  residents 

But  Santa  Barbaras  only  recourse  Is  the 
Federal  Government,  which  In  1968  auction- 
ed off  nearly  600  square  miles  of  channel 
le.iies  for  $603-mi:iion.  the  prelude  to  the 
trouble 

Leaders  of  the  community's  protest  orga- 
nu-atlon  Get  Oil  Out.  even  with  the  back- 
ing erf  such  nation.il  nn?crv.itlon  organiza- 
tions as  the  Sierra  Club,  have  made  little 
headway  in  W.i^hington 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Waller  J  Hlckel 
lutens  sympatiietlcally  to  their  complaints 
and  otTer.>i  suggestions  for  pall'.atlve  measures 
But  ho  points  th.1t  the  leases  were  son;e- 
thlng  he  Inherited,  and  t.'iat  to  revoke  them 
now  would  be  a  blllion-dollar  matter  fravight 
wiih  complications 

A    POSITIVE    .VSfttT    K"IN3 

B  It  while  Santa  Barbarjins  and  many  Fed- 
eral o.Ticlala  AS  well  agonize  over  the  situa- 
tion, environmental  observers  have  found 
many  a  positive  aspect  to  it. 

A:  a  critical  time  when  environmental  deg- 
radation was  reaching  crisis  proportions, 
they  say,  Santa  Barbani  dramatized  for  mil- 
lions the  dangers  of  unbridled  technology 

And  public  atten'lon  swung  to  a  dozen 
other  environmental  prviblem  areas,  from  air 
pollution  to  food  additues.  compounding  the 
concern  that  moved  President  NiXon  to  place 
l.Tiproved  quality  of  life  at  the  head  of  na- 
tional agenda  for  the  new  decade 

After  initially  shutting  down  oil  opera- 
tions In  the  channel.  Secretary  Hlckel  has 
gradually  authorized  some  resumption  of 
activities  Several  syndicates  are  doing  ex- 
ploratory drilling  at  points  dlst mt  from  the 
Ill-starred  'Block  402  '  where  the  big  leak 
erupted 

There  the  Union  Oil  Company.  In  partner- 
ship with  the  Texaco,  Gulf  and  Mobil  com- 
panies, today  has  two  platforms  In  the  2Q0- 
foot-deep  water,  from  which  stem  35  wells 
producing  30.000  barrels  of  oil  a  day,  with 
an  approximate  value  of  890  000 

aCLIE^  OF   ratSSVREi    I  BCEO 

C mtinued  extraction  of  the  oil  was  rec- 
ommended la-it  June  by  a  Presidential  scien- 
tific panel  to  relieve  the  ,iil-sand  pressures 
that,  after  last  January  s  drilling,  caused  oil 
to  squirt  from  a  number  of  cracks  in  the 
ocean  bottom  The  dally  prixluction  now  goes 
through  underwater  plpe:i  to  storage  centers 
near  Ventura  down  the  coast. 

Expert  estltnates  of  how  much  oil  hna 
escaped  range  up  to  sever\l  million  gallons 
The  United  States  Ge<jlogic,il  Survey  which 
oversees  the  .Jll  operations,  says  that  leak.age 
around  Block  40'J  ha,s  now  been  reduced  to 
only  eight  b.irrels  a  day  1  3'}6  gallons  1  It  says 
that  ab'iut  a  quarter  of  thi.s  being  re -overed. 
and  that  the  toul  Is  overshadowed  by  the 
historic  natural  leakaire  from  "Coal  Oil 
P'ln',  "  Just  west  of  Santa  Barbara,  which  Is 
estimated  as  high  as  50  to  70  barrels  a  day 

Bu'  Santa  Barbarans  note  that  there  Is 
almo-,':  a  chronic,  if  amall.  oil  slick  around 
the  drilling  ajea  in  the  channel,  subject  to 
winds  that  may  blow  patches  ashore  without 
w  ,r:iing 

The  oil  companies  have  not  disclosed  how 
much  they  have  spent  on  clean-up  opera- 
tions since  the  big  spill,  but  an  informed 
source  has  estimated  the  figures  at  lo- 
million. 

There  are  some  t2-billlon  In  lawsuits  pend- 
1:.^  agaliLSt  Union  Oil  and  its  partners  and 
the  G^r.ernment  for  damages 

Ihe   Umted   States  District  Court  In   Lo« 
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Angeles  has  appointed  a  panel  of  three  spe- 
n.il  ma.^lers  to  rule  on  d.ini.ise.'i  In  one  11  3- 
bllU^n  "clasa  action"  by  Saiita  B.irbara  resi- 
dents In  which  there  may  be  as  many  as 
17  000  claimants 

Local  busiiie.ss  sources  estimates  that 
S.inla  Barb.iri  lost  at  le.ast  »1 -million  In 
tourut  expenditures  l.iit  year  as  a  result  of 
the  oil  slick  publicity 

Thousands  of  birds  were  killed  by  the  oil 
-slick,  but  up  to  now  there  has  been  no  com- 
prehensive ojisessmeiit  of  the  overall  ecologi- 
cal d  image  to  the  .irea 

Federal  experts  who  studied  the  etTocts  of 
the  Torrey  Canyon  tanker  spill  off  England 
and  France  In  1967  have  predicted  that  the 
disruption  of  marine  life  at  Santa  Barbara 
would  be  slight.  But  some  local  naturalists 
disagree. 

Senator  Alan  Cranston,  a  Democrat  and 
Representative  Charles  Tengue,  Republican, 
both  of  California,  have  bills  m  Congress  to 
stop  the  oil  operations  But  they  have  con- 
ceded that  i\s  things  stand  now  the  chances 
of  p.vs.sage  do  not  seem  bright 

ANNrVEBSAHY     CONrtnt.NCI 

Miiik.e  Democrat  of  Maine  and  a  leader  la 
environment  lerilslatlon.  Joined  the  battle 
yesterday,  urging  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment revoke  the  le.ises,  compensate  the  les- 
sees, and  make  a  national  oil  reserve  to  be 
t.ipped  only  m  an  emeriteccy 

A  Federal  maritime  oil  spill  measure  now 
before  »  Senate-House  conference  comml'tee 
would  penalize  offenders  as  much  as  »1J5  a 
Um.  up  to  »14-mlUlon,  with  unlimited  liabil- 
ity In  case  of  negligence 

Last  February  by  Admlni.strative  order.  Sec- 
retary Hlckel  made  oil  ci>mpanles  respon- 
sible for  cle-ining  up  any  pollution  they 
cause,  even  In  the  absence  of  any  proof  that 
they  were  at  fault 

S  int.1  B.irbara  community  and  conserva- 
tion organl.-atloris  have  Joined  In  a  "Jan  28 
Committee"  to  mark  the  anniversary  on  a 
big  scale  next  week  with  a  daylong  national 
conference  on  envlronmen'al  problems. 

Among  the  scheduled  p  irtlclpants  are  sev- 
eral members  of  Congress,  a  number  of  Na- 
tional conservation  leaders  and  former  In- 
terior Secretary  Stewart  L  Udall.  who  has 
called  the  oil  lease  of  IdOS  his  own  Bay  of 
Pigs.- 

(Prom  the  Wa;-hlngton   (DC  )   Post,  Jan    26. 
1970) 

A  15-MiLE  Oil  Suck  Smears  1 01  isiaNa 
Beach,   Kills   Wildlife 

Grand  Isle,  I-a  January  25  —An  oil  slick 
15  miles  long  and  about  20  feet  wide  oozed 
B-shore  early  today  and  completely  covered 
the  beaches  of  Grand  Isle,  a  small  Island  off 
the  Sti'.ith  Loul.slana  coa^t  In  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  killing  sea  birds  and  fish 

"It's  every  bit  as  bad  as  Santa  Barbara.  ' 
said  Mrs  Jan  Seb  istlan.  a  conservationist  and 
Island  relden:  who  reported  the  spill  uiday 

Ed  Cocke,  a  New  Orleans  Journalist  who 
went  to  Grand  Isle  today,  s.dd  the  slick  was 
•  15  miles  l.iig  and  covers  the  entire  Grand 
Isle  beach 

"Its  crude  oil  that  showed  up  sometime 
during  the  night."  Cocke  said  "Same  act  as 
Santa   Barbara  —  killing  sea   birds  and   fish." 

Cocke  said  the  two  mijcr  oil  companies 
drilling  in  the  area  Humble  Oil  and  Refining 
Co  and  Con'mental  Atlantic  Getty  Co  ,  both 
denied  any  knowledge  of  the  slick's  source 
There  are  dead  birds  and  fish  all  al'  ng 
the  beach"  said  Mrs  Sebastian  "It's  ter- 
rible, unbelievable  " 

Mrs  Sebastian,  who  lives  by  the  beach  near 
the  center  of  the  Island,  said.  "It  apparently 
came  up  during  the  night  It  wasn't  on  the 
bea<h  yesterday 

A  Coast  Guard  spoke.-iman  .said  oil  appe.ired 
Friday  off  Tlmbalter  Bay  west  of  here  and  a 
shifting  of  the  winds  Saturday  night  could 
ha'.e  caused  the  slick  to  m.pve  toAard  Grand 
Isle  He  s.ild  he  did  not  know  the  source  of 
the  oil. 
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FOOT-IN-THE-DOOR  WELFARE 
PLAN 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  27,  1970 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
nuiu^lralion  s  welfare  reform  packaee 
pronii.ses  to  senerale  much  heat  in  the 
conuri'^  weeks  and  months,  much  of 
which  nuKht  well  be  justified  if  a  cur- 
rent article  from  tlie  newsweekly  Human 
EvenUi  e\aluates  HEW  s  position  cor- 
rectly. A^i  iome  of  u.s  fear,  initial  appro- 
piiations  are  [taped  for  the  time  being  at 
a  comparatively  modest  level,  with  the 
really  serious  spcnduie;  called  for  once 
the  inoBram  has  been  established.  The 
article  rai.ses  some  serious  questions 
about 'the  "workfare"  proposal  which 
should  be  borne  m  mind  as  the  welfare 
debate  licats  u.s. 

Ihe  article,  "Foot-in-thc-Door  Wel- 
fare Plan,"  aijpeared  in  the  Januar>'  31, 
1970,  is.sue  of  Human  Events  provides 
iiiucli  food  for  thought  on  tlie  advisabil- 
ity of  the  administration's  welfare  rec- 
ommendations. I  insert  it  in  the  Recoid 
at  this  point  1 

FOOT-IN-THE-DOOR    WELFARE    PLAN 

Just  days  before  President  Nixon  was  tout- 
ing his  No.  1  legislative  priority— welfare  re- 
form- in  his  State  of  the  Union  meseage.  a 
key  Administration  official  revealed  to  a  pro- 
welfare  group  in  New  'i'ork  the  truly  revolu- 
tionary nature  of  the  program.  Moreover,  this 
same  offlcUil  Indlc.iled  It  would  not  only  be 
extremely  costly  to  the  taxpayer,  but  that  Its 
p.issage  would  probably  be  the  first  step  to- 
ward an  even  greater  outpouring  of  lavish 
welfare  benefits — aa  outpouring  that  the 
Nixon  Administration  appears  to  actually 
welcome. 

Though  this  official  didn't  exactly  say  so. 
the  thrust  of  his  rem;irk,s  suggests  the  Nixon 
pack.ige  Is  designed  to  clear  the  way  for  a 
complete  federal  t^ikeover  of  welfare  and  the 
start  of  a  guaranteed  annual  Income  for 
every  person  that  falls  below  the  upward 
splraling  "poverty  line" 

Speaking  to  a  meeting  of  the  Catholic 
Charitle.s  of  the  Archdloce.se  of  New  York, 
Robert  E  Patrlcelll,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  and 
the  Administration's  chief  lobbyist  for  the 
me.isure.  frankly  acknowledged  the  mam- 
moth size  of  the  "reform"  package. 

"Tlie  total  cost  In  ncu-  federal  dollars  of  the 
proposal."  he  stated  and  some  think  vastly 
understated—  "Is  *4  4  billion  per  year,  and 
the  coverage  under  the  Family  Assistance 
portion  of  the  program  will  be  some  25  mil- 
lion people — up  from  the  present  10  million 
recipients  (cmphivsls  curs  I    " 

While  the  common  conception  Is  that  the 
federal  government  will  provide  only  $1,609 
yearly  to  a  family  of  four.  Patrlcelll  pointed 
out  that  to  "that  $1,600  bise  must  also  be 
added  the  exprnded  food  stamp  s'lbsldles 
which  the  President  has  proposed  and  which 
the  Administration  has  already  moved  ti 
Implement  as  mu  h  as  po.'Sible  by  admlnls- 
iratue  action.  Under  that  program,  a  family 
of  four  receiving  $1,600  in  Family  A.^^lstance 
benefits  would  also  receive  about  $860  in  food 
stamp  subsidies  for  a  total  package  of  $2  46i) 
In  federal  Income  maintenance  payments" 
And  all  this,  of  course.  Is  to  I  e  supplemented 
by  state  payments. 

Yei  su?ges'ed  Patrlcelll.  this  was  Ji.st  the 
btg.nning  "First  and  quite  pre  perly.  "  he  re- 
marked, 'our  critics  point  out  that  the  Fam- 
ily As  istance  Plan  Is  not  unlver.'al  In  Us 
cjverage    It  does  n  it  provide  federal  assist- 
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ance  to  non-aged  childless  couples  or  single 
persons.  Bvit  that  omission  In  the  plan  traces 
not  to  any  disagreement  In  principle  with  the 
need  to  cover  such  persons,  but  rather  to  the 
need  to  accommodate  to  what  we  hope  will  be 
thort-term  budgetary  limitations. 

"Within  the  $4  4  billion  available,  we  chose 
to  place  our  emphasis  upon  families  with 
children,  but  there  Is  no  disagreement  In 
principle  that  the  system  should  be  made 
universal  when  resources  permit   " 

Second,  said  Patricelll.  "critics  point  out 
that  $1,600  for  a  family  of  lour  is  far  from 
adequate  That,  too,  is  certainly  the  case  and 
we  have  never  suggested  thai  the  Family 
Assistance  Plan  provides  a  guaranteed  ade- 
(/uatr  Income.  It  does,  however,  when  com- 
bined with  food  stamps,  provide  over  two- 
ihirds  of  the  amount  up  to  the  poverty 
line.  .  .  .  Again,  when  and  if  the  budgetary 
.situation  improves,  we  mipht  look  toward 
increases  in  the   federal   base  payment" 

Thus,  even  before  the  legislation  Is 
launched.  Administration  spokesmen  are 
selling  the  program  to  welfare  pressure 
groups  —  those  that  can  effectively  lobby 
Congress— by  stressing  that  the  Nixoii  wel- 
fare package  Is  just  a  foot-in-thc-door  pro- 
posal. 

Contrary  to  Initial  impressions  conveyed 
by  the  Nixon  Administration,  furthermore, 
the  new  welfare  program  Is  a  giant  leap 
away  from  the  President's  concept  of  a 
"New  Federalism"  that  would  return  powers 
to  the  states  Patricelll  himself  thinks  the 
welfare  sys'em  "should  ultimately  be  fully 
administered  by  the  federal  government  and 
financed  wholly  or  In  major  part  by  that 
level  of  government."  Financial  "Incentives" 
In  the  Nixon  proposal.  In  fact,  would  help 
"persuade"  the  state  governments  to  turn 
over  their  own  welfare  programs  to  the  fed- 
eral Social  Security  Administration. 

"This  would  be."  said  Patricelll.  "to  my 
knowledge,  an  unprecedented  arrangement 
In  federal-state  relations—  an  upstream  dele- 
gation by  the  states  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  the  administration  of  a  wholly 
state-flnanccd  program  " 

Nor  does  this  exhaust  the  astonishing  as- 
pects of  this  proposal.  A  central  feature  of 
the  President's  Initiative  that  had  a  cer- 
tain appeal  to  the  public  was  the  "workfare" 
formula  requiring  all  able-bodied  welfare 
recipients  (excepting  mothers  of  pre-school 
children)  to  accept  either  training  of  suit- 
able Jobs  so  they  could  work  themselves  off 
welfare. 

'Yet  this  ingredient  Is  far  less  revolution- 
ary than  originally  believed,  for  a  similar 
"workfare"  formula  Is  contained  in  the  cur- 
rent welfare  program,  the  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children   (AFDC). 

Under  1967  amendments  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  mothers  In  the  AFDC  program 
were  to  t.-ek  work  training.  The  legislation 
provides  that  an  attempt  be  made  to  find 
Jobs  for  those  who  are  employable  and  that 
those  In  need  of  training  be  trained  and 
given  $30  a  month  as  Incentive  payment. 
Those  who  refuse  to  accept  work  or  under- 
take training  are  to  lose  their  welfare  bene- 
fits The  legislation  also  provides  80  per 
cent  federal  matching  funds  for  the  cost  of 
the  work  training  program  and  day-care  cen- 
ters for  pre-school  children  of  mothers  in 
training  or  on  Jobs, 

Despite  these  supposed  "workfare"  provi- 
sions, however,  the  number  of  persons  on 
AFDC  has  Increased  substantially  and  the 
federal  contribution  has  soared  more  than 
$500  million  Patrlcelll  himself  told  Human 
Errnts  that  these  provisions  "hadn't  worked 
as  well  as  anybody  wanted  them  to 
work.  .  .  ." 

The  Administration  proposal,  nevertheless. 
Is  deliberately  designed  to  weaken  the  exist- 
ing welfare  formula.  Many  people,  says  Pat- 
rlcelll. have  criticized  the  inclusion  In  the 
Nixon    welfare   plan    of    the    "work    require- 
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ment  which  they  feel  is  regressive  and  puni- 
tive." In  fact,  says  Patrlcelll,  "President  Nix- 
on's work  requirement  does  represent  a  sig- 
nificant liberalization  of  the  similar  re- 
quirement found  in  the  present  law,  for  it 
does  exempt  women  with  children  under  six 
from  Its  operation,  and  It  does  require  that 
Jobs  provided  be  'suitable'  under  guide- 
lines to  be  established  by  the  secretary  of 
labor." 

As  Patrlcelll  suggests,  then,  the  Nixon 
"workfare"  proposal,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
secretary  of  labor  and  a  Juggling  of  the  word 
"suitable."  will  actually  make  it  less  com- 
pelling for  a  welfare  recpieni  to  take  a  job 
and  more  easy  for  him  to  take  welfare  than 
the  current  law  provides — even  though  the 
current  law  has  also  failed  to  prevent  the 
mushrooming  of  welfare  rolls. 

In  short.  President  Nixon  appears  intent 
on  fastening  upon  the  nation  and  his  party 
one  of  the  costliest  welfare  programs  ever 
devised.  Thus,  Human  Events  readers  are 
advised  to  write  their  congressmen  and  tell 
them  they  are  opposed  to  this  "welfare  re- 
form" package.  Do  the  Republicans,  it  should 
be  a)ked,  wish  to  be  known  as  the  "welfare" 
party,  the  party  that  added  15  million  people 
to  tlie  relief  rolls? 


UNJUST,   ARBITRARY,   AND   CAPRI- 
CIOUS COURT  ORDERS 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

OF    ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  27,  1970 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
handing  in  for  enclosure  in  the  Record 
a  press  account  of  the  activities  of  the 
Federal  Court  and  Federal  marshals  in 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla. : 

Oklahoma  CrrY.— Ray  York.  14,  who  wants 
to  attend  his  neighborhood  school  Instead  of 
his  assigned  one,  spent  Monday  In  US. 
marshal's  office  Instead  of  the  classrom. 

And  the  marshal's  office  has  a  court  order 
to  place  York  In  custody  every  school  day 
until  he  agrees  to  attend  Harding  Junior 
High. 

Ray  York  was  taken  Into  custody  by  U.S. 
Deputy  Marshal  Richard  F.  Moerck  when  he 
arrived  at  Taft  Junior  High  School,  his 
neighborhood  school. 

A  court  order — effective  Monday — prohib- 
its Ray  from  attending  Taft  and  orders  him 
to  start  attending  Harding  provided  he 
wishes  to  remain  in  public  schools.  U.S. 
Dist.  Court  Judge  Luther  Bohanon  Issued 
the  order  last  week,  saying  Ray's  attendance 
at  Taft  was  disrupting  efforts  to  integrate 
Oklahoma  City  schools. 

The  confrontation  Monday  took  place  be- 
fore about  25  supporters  and  newsmen  in 
9-degree  weather  and  was  without  incident. 

CROWD    SHOUTS 

"Son,  you'll  have  to  go  with  me,"  Moerck 
told  Ray  as  the  youngster  and  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Raymond  York,  approached  the  school. 
The  crowd  began  to  shout,  '"Whafs  he 
charged  with?  What's  the  boy  charged  with?" 
as  the  marshal  and  the  boy  walked  away. 

Ray  was  taken  to  the  marshal's  office, 
where  he  spent  the  day  reading  magazines 
and  drinking  hot  chocolate.  Bohanon  had 
ordered  the  youth  held  until  the  end  of  the 
school  day  each  day  he  shows  up  at  Taft. 
He  was  to  be  released  to  his  parents'  custody 
at  the  close  of  each  school  day. 

"They'd  Just  better  bring  him  back  the 
way  they  took  him,"  Mrs.  York  said  after  her 
son  was  taken  into  custody.  "I  don't  like 
the  way  he  was  pulled  from  me.  I  had  wanted 
a  last  word  with  him  and  they  Just  pulled 
him  on  away." 
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The  marshal's  office  said  Ray  had  not  been 
arrested,  that  he  was  merely  taken  into  cus- 
tody. Asked  the  difference,  a  spokesman  said: 
•"Technically,  there  isn't  any." 

Mrs.  York  said  she  asked  the  marshal  If 
he  was  arresting  her  and  "he  said  no.  he 
was  not  arresting  me  but  he  was  going  to 
take  my  child. 

He  volunteered  to  let  me  go  baby  sit  but 
little  do  any  of  you  realize,  I  have  two  other 
children  I  have  to  take  care  of  and  I  am 
fighting  for  them  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
children  in  Oklahoma  City. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unjust  arbitrary,  and 
capricious  court  orders  are  not  new  and 
novel  to  those  of  us  who  live  in  the  South. 
We  are  particularly  able  to  sympathize 
with  the  situation  confronting  young 
Ray  York  and  his  parents.  The  courts  are 
no  longer  governed  by  facts,  logic,  rea- 
son, and  law.  Justice  once  came  from  the 
"mind"  and  the  "heart."  We  have  sus- 
pected for  quite  some  time  that  the 
mind"  was  gone  and  we  know  now  it 
appears  the   "heart"  has  left  as  well. 


EL  SALVADOR-HONDURAS 
CONFLICT 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  27,  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  pre- 
viously introduced  into  the  Record  re- 
ports of  the  tragic  results  of  the  July 
fighting  between  Honduras  and  El  Salva- 
dor. I  include  at  the  end  of  these  re- 
marks a  news  story  appearing  today  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  The  article  re- 
lates more  sad  consequences  of  that  con- 
flicti 

Central    American    Roadblock — Honduras- 

El  Salvador  Tension  Continues  To  Hold 

Up  Economic  Growth  in  the  Area 
(By  Norman  Pearlstine) 

San  Salvador.  El  Salvador. — Six  months 
after  a  cease-fire  halted  the  brief  but  torrid 
war  between  Honduras  and  El  Salvador, 
hatreds  fanned  by  the  hostilities  still  con- 
tinue to  block  economic  progress  within  Cen- 
tral America. 

"We  don't  sell  Salvadoran  products.  To  do 
so  would  be  traitorous,"  proclaims  a  sign  In 
a  shop  window  in  Tegucigalpa,  the  Honduran 
capital.  Indeed,  the  Honduran  government 
has  barred  all  trade  with  El  Salvador.  Hon- 
duras refused  to  even  take  the  field  for  a 
baseball  game  with  its  former  war  foe. 

Far  more  damaging  economically,  how- 
ever. Honduras  has  closed  Its  6S-mile  stret.ch 
of  the  Pan  American  Highway  to  all  traffic 
to  and  from  El  Salvador.  This  has  effectively 
crippled  Salvadoran  land  commerce  with  Nic- 
aragua and  Costa  Rica,  its  two  major  trad- 
ing partners  to  the  south. 

The  result  is  economic  deterioration  in 
both  El  Salvador  and  Honduras.  And  it  has 
meant  markedly  slower  growth  for  the  Cen- 
tral American  Common  Market,  to  which 
both  countries  belong,  along  with  Guatemala. 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica. 

"The  Central  American  Common  Market 
is  far  from  dead,"  observes  Richard  J.  Aber- 
son,  an  official  at  First  National  City  Bank's 
branch  liere.  "But  this,"  he  says,  "will  be  a 
rough  year  for  it." 

CONTINLTED   EFFORTS 

Common  Market  leaders  still  are  pushing 
efforts  to  resolve  the  conflict.  Foreign  min- 
isters of  the  five  member  countries,  includ- 
ing the  two  belligerents,  agreed  recently  to 
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srr.in^e  direct  t.ilfcs  between  E!  S.>Iv.idor  and 
H  indur;ia  Thev  aijreed  also  to  a  massive  re- 
orijanl/.itloa  of  the  fade  (groups  b^slc  oper- 
(T. .115  plan  T'.se  meetin?  says  Alberto  Fueii- 
tes  Mohr  Ovu'.eni.il.i's  ;  >rei»:n  minister  wiis 
■  provif  ot  the  Common  Market  s  resiliency 
;i.»d  gives  hope  for  continued  economic  devel- 
i.  .  icii'.  througl'.C'u:  t:;e  are.i  " 

To  end  the  conflict,  however,  the  negotla- 
t  r-i  will  have  to  resolve  dlfTerences  that  have 
been  smoldering  for  years  Hunfluras  and  El 
Salvador  can  t  asrree  on  their  ciiiuiion  bor- 
der, and  s*ime  Hondurans  protect  that  El 
Salvador  la  trjing  to  es'.AbUsh  au  economic 
suzerainty  over  iheir  land  Hondurans.  fur- 
tiierniore,  have  bee  me  lni.-rea.-lngly  bitter 
aijoii:  the  300  000  or  s.i  Salvadorar.s  who  have 
f.ed  the  tight  labnr  c;in;lltl.)ns  In  their  home 
c  luntrv  to  seek  new  opportunities  m  far- 
larger  but  less-dc. eloped  Honduras 

It  was  a  three-match  World  Soccer  Cup 
competition,  however,  that  sparl-.ed  'he  tin- 
der box  lulo  an  open  war  When  Honduras 
v.un  the  first  contest  In  ito  own  field  on  June 
8  rl^jtlng  erupted  In  the  s'.reet-i  of  Teguci- 
galpa AjiJ  the  vijlence  flared  anew  the  fol- 
low ns;  week  in  San  Svl.avlr  »hen  El  Sal- 
ladkir  won  the  second  giiiiie  on  Its  home 
tiel;1  I  EI  Salvador  won  the  third  game  in 
iieu'ra;  Me.xlcoi 

E.i-h  countrv  accused  the  other  of  brutal- 
ity The  chartte  led  to  border  clashes,  then 
air  raids  and  ultimately  a  Salvadoran  Inva- 
sion of  Honduras  on  July  14  The  astault 
continued  for  five  days  before  both  sides  — 
their  war  matenel  largely  depleted  — agreed 
to  a  cease-tire  arranged  by  tl.e  Organization 
of  American  State < 

The  cease-f^re.  however  did  little  to  eise 
the  economic  impact  of  the  war.  either  on  the 
hostile  countries  or  on  their  trade  with  other 
members   of   the    Com. m>n    Market 

"Our  sales  dropped  30"  In  the  months 
directly  following  the  fighting  "  complains 
Carlos  Welssenberg  gener.il  administrator  of 
a  Oxidyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co  subsidiary  In 
Guatemala,  to  the  north  of  the  belligerents 
In  Nicaragua,  to  the  south.  Peter  Sengel- 
mann.  sales  maiuiger  cf  C.a  A'.itjm  itriz  i 
Equipos  lad'.'slrialeie  Nicaragua,  an  auto 
distributor  and  eq  upment  m.iker  -ays  "We 
lost  an  MOO  000  paper-bag  contmct  in  El  Sal- 
vador becar.se  we  citildn  t  get  goods  across 
Honduras  " 

Within  Honduras.  V  S  businessmen  talk 
darkly  of  closing  their  subsidiaries  rather 
than  contend  with  the  H^nduran  reetrictiona 
on  trade 

In  El  Salvador  the  more  economically  ad- 
vanced of  the  two  countries  though  only  one- 
fifth  as  big  as  Honduras,  the  war'3  cost  Is 
running  especially  high 

An  $8  million  oil  refinery  knocked  out  of 
operation  by  Honduran  bombers  during  the 
war  managed  to  restore  only  50  "■  of  Its 
operat.ons  by  lao.t  December  .And  the  unit 
85  -owned  by  Standard  Oil  Co  (New  Jer- 
sey) and  35  -owned  by  the  Royal  Dutch- 
Shell  Group  doesn  t  expect  to  return  to  full 
production  until  May 

HICKV»AY     BLOCKADE 

These  Salvadoran  plants  that  emerged  un- 
scathed from  the  fighting  have  had  to  con- 
tend with  the  blcckade  ol  the  Pan  American 
Highway  where  it  snakes  through  Honduras 
El  Salvador  since  September  has  turned  to 
air  freight  and  ocean  barges  to  get  some  of 
the  traffic  through,  but  analysts  estimate 
the  trade  flow  stil!  creeps  at  le?^  than  half 
Its  prewar  pace 

"It  is  crucial  for  us  that  the  highway  be  re- 
opened soon."  declares  Carlos  Jimlnez.  gen- 
eral manager  of  Ideal  Standard  of  Central 
America,  an  American  Standard  Inc  subsid- 
i-iry  that  expor's  air  conditliJhers  to  Nica- 
r  igua  The  company  he  says,  has  been  forced 
to  lay  oti  SCc  of  Its  workers  and  still  Its  in- 
ventory Is  twice  the  level  of  a  year  ago,  be- 
cause It  can't  move  Its  products  out. 
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Roberto  Preund.  president  of  Sherwln-Wil- 
Iiams  of  Cen'ral  America  S  A  a  Sherwm- 
William.s  Co  licence*,  protests  that  the  com- 
pany IS  losing  .*  suhsUintlal  part  of  Its  busi- 
ness because  ot  the  closing  of  the  Pan 
American  Highway  Hah'  of  our  prvxlucis 
were  exported  to  the  rest  of  Central  America 
before  the  war.  he  s.iys  '  ilonduros  was  2J  ^. 
of  our  m.arkei  .md  vke  lost  all  that  And  we  are 
havin.;  t rcmcnd'Uis  probiem.s  lervlcmg  Nic.i- 
ragu  I  and  Costa  Rica  " 

"Without  the  highway."  asserts  Mr  Aber- 
soii  of  First  National  City  Bank.  "Satvadorun 
trade  c  in  I  be  normalized 

Neither  c:in  it  be  normali.-ed  without  free 
access  to  Honduras  Roherto  Sala^ar.  a  Salva- 
doran builder  who  used  to  buy  lumber  from 
Hjnduris.  says  his  wocxl  costs  hae  skyrock- 
e'ed  50  bcriitise  he  has  been  li  r'ed  t.)  seek 
wood  elsewhere  Other  Salvadorans  bemoan 
that  Honduras  h.>s  frozen  some  $40  million  of 
account-j  receivables  that  are  due  to  them. 

S'.LVADOR.KN     RC»  UCEC3 

n.'turnlng  refugees  complicate  El  SaUa- 
dors  economi'  recovery,  aggravating  nn  .U- 
rcndy-senous  iinemplayment  problem  As 
many  ns  70.000  Salv.idorans  have  rettirned 
home  from  Honduras  where  they  had  gone 
some  of  them  decades  ago.  In  search  of  land 
and  befer  work  cpportunl'ies 

To  many  Hondurans  the  SaUadorans  were 
unwelcome  Intruders  Many  aggressively  won 
Jobs  that  might  have  gone  to  loc.il  workers. 
Miny  squatted  on  government  land 

Lx,t  year,  in  a  move  th.it  und>uhtedly  fired 
up  emotions  in  the  soccer  riots,  the  Honduran 
government  started  clearing  some  of  the  Sal- 
vadorans from  the  public  lands  And  that 
was  only  the  begr^nnln^  of  what,  since  the 
w,\r  has  Intensified  Into  unrelenting  pres.siire 
on  So.Ivadorans  to  leave  Honduran  soil  Hon- 
duran labor  unions  have  forced  companies 
to  fire  all  Salvadoran  workers  and  hire  Hon- 
durans Instead  Salvadoran  shops  have  been 
boycotted  A  rooming  house  In  Tegucigalpa 
posts  a  sign  advising  prospective  tenants.  "No 
dogs    ca's  or  Sal.adorans"  allowed 

Some  of  the  returmng  refugees  have  been 
able  to  flud  work  harvest. ng  coffee.  El  Salva- 
dor's principal  export  product  But  that  Wi  rk 
ends  in  M.irch.  and  then  those  workers,  too. 
will  be  forced  onto  El  Salvador  s  already- 
swollen  Jobless  rolls 

Understandably,  refugee  bitterness  runs 
high  against  bot,h  Honduras  a:;d  El  Salvador 

Consider  IjOuis  Godlnez.  a  46-year-old 
Salvadoran  who  had  lived  In  H .nduras  for  14 
years,  married  a  Honduran  wom.in  and 
raised  seven  children  there  He  had  been 
earning  tl  a  day  In  Honduras  working  for  a 
U  S  -owned  lumber  comp.iny  until  a  Hon- 
duran labor  union  forced  him  out  of  his  Job 
Now.  back  m  El  Salvad.3r  with  his  family,  he 
ran  manage  to  earn  no  more  than  tl  80  a 
day  by  scurrying  after  odd  Jobs  "The  Hon- 
durans made  It  rough  for  us."  he  confides 
bitterly  "but  life  Isn  t  any  better  here  In  El 
Salvador  " 

Ironically.  El  Salvador's  as.sut.ince  to  Its 
refugees  Is  compounding  the  government  s 
problems  To  fin.ince  the  refugee  and  other 
postwar  programs  Including  military  refur- 
bishment El  Salvador  has  Imposed  a  *3  8 
million  emergency  tux  surcharge  and  has 
authorized  two  bond  Issues  totaling  $12  mil- 
lion As  some  business  critics  n  .te  however, 
both  me.^sures  tJike  money  from  the  private 
sector  at  a  time  when  It  also  has  pressing 
needs 

WHITHEa  THE  -I-VADE  BLOC 

OfTicUls  within  the  fi. e-natlon  Common 
M.irket  do.  n.netheless.  see  some  go<xl 
emerging  from  the  turmoil  "The  war  has 
brought  home  to  us  In  stark  lem\s  that  the 
Cjnuiion  Market  wasn't  perfect.'  declares  a 
Costa  Rlciia  with  the  trade  gr-up 

That's  a  far  different  assessment  of  the 
regtiinil  a&six-latlon  than  the  one  voiced 
when  the  trade  bloc  wna  founded  la  Decern* 
ber  1960. 
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To  supporters  In  the  U  S  and  elsewhere. 
the  Common  Market  was  the  one  best  hope 
fir  economic  progress  in  this  poor  and  polit- 
ically unsuible  region  of  15  million  pers<jns. 
As  envisioned  by  the  planners  the  Common 
Market  vkuuld  prod  growth  by  eliminating 
t. iritis  iA\  nio.'st  goods  traded  between  the 
member  countries  and  Imjwsing  a  high  t-irlfl 
wall  against  goods  Irom  the  outride  In 
theory,  such  a  tariff  structure  would  prompt 
mire  outside  companies  to  set  up  manufac- 
tirlng  facilities  In  one  of  the  member  coun- 
tries to  serve  customers  In  all  five 

Trade  .iniong  the  five  members  did.  Indeed. 
spiral  under  Cunimon  Market  aegis  It 
Jumped  from  $327  million,  or  7'~r  of  their 
total  exports.  In  1960  to  $259  2  million,  or 
ahiut25\   of  exports.  In  19G8. 

Emboldened  by  the  success,  the  Common 
^!ar^;et  also  set  up  regional  Institutions  for 
finance,  eduratlon,  Investment  and  research 
S'me  leader"  even  talked  glowingly  of  a  re- 
turn to  a  single  p  liMc.il  unit,  or  "patrla 
gr'ii.le."  slmili'.r  t  ■  the  unified  Central  Amer- 
ica th  it  existed  briefly  before  Independence 
fr  m  Spain  In  1321. 

But  the  progress  h'.-^n't  been  shared  by 
all  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala,  as  the  two 
most  advanced  countries,  have  attracted 
mo5t  of  the  new  Industry  and  they  have 
been  posting  hurte  trade  surpluses  with  the 
other  member  lands. 

THE     HAVE-NOTS 

Honduras  and  Nicaragua  continue  as  have- 
nots,  with  new  complaints.  Government  offi- 
cials protest  that  tlie  tariff-free  entry  of 
gixxls  fri'm  other  Common  Market  members 
Is  depriving  them  of  sorely  needed  customs 
revenues  Business  leaders  gripe  that  the 
higher  ext-rnal  tariffs  are  forcing  them  to 
shun  ctuiility  goods  made  outside  Central 
America  for  Inferior  merchandise  made  la 
El  S.ilv.idor.  Guatemala  cr  Cost  Rica 

"Honduras  bu  feared  domination  by  El 
Salvskdor  for  a  long  time."  says  one  U.S. 
businessman  In  the  Honduran  capital  of  the 
tensions  that  led  to  the  war.  The  trade  bal- 
ance between  the  two  countries  added  slg- 
niiicantly   to   tlmt    fear,  "   he   explains. 

C'^mmon  Market  officials  hope  that  a  ma- 
jor overhaul  of  the  group's  machinery  will 
resolve  tlie  difficulties  that  culminated  In  the 
tight. ng  One  possibility  might  be  special  In- 
centives to  spur  development  in  Honduras 
and  Nicaragua 

If  an  agreement  can't  be  reached,  however. 
"Honduras  may  decide  to  leave  the  Com- 
mon Market,"  warns  RonciKO  MurlUo,  an 
official  of  the  Honduran  economics  ministry. 

That  could  signal  the  end  of  Central 
.America's  bold  reach  for  success. 


MR     NEXONS   CHALLENGE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DlK^WINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS        / 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  UEPRE^NTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  27.  1970 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  state  of  the  Union  message 
was  an  impressive  statement  and.  I  be- 
lieve, an  objective  report  to  the  Nation. 

The  Cliicaao  Sun-Times  in  its  lead 
editorial  of  Friday,  January  23.  labeled 
the  addre.^s  as  "President  Nixon's  Chal- 
lenge'" and  in  its  editorial  commcntarj' 
carefully  analyzed  the  President's  theme. 
Tlie  editorial  follows: 

Mr    Nixon's  Challfnge 

P.'-e.-ident  Nixon's  first  State  of  the  Union 
addre.ss  contaln?d  specific  proptjsals  A  $10 
billion  program  for  cleaning  up  the  nation's 
water  was  one  A  plan  for  Increased  spend- 
ing   on    law    enforcement    was    another.    He 
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toucb«d  OD  thm  argent  naed  fbr  vtifare  ra- 
lonn  and  for  »  national  growtb  policy. 

Yet,  beyond  th»  obTioia  algnlflcwace  of 
.specific  aubjectB.  tbe  most  impreaelve  mqieet 
of  the  Mldreea  may  well  have  bean  Ita  tone. 
For  it  waa  a  speech  not  unlike  tbe  couD8«l 
a  father  might  give  to  a  family  facing  fa- 
miliar but  nonetheless  baffling  and  burden- 
some crises. 

Mr.  NUon  has  a  vision  of  America  as  it 
should  be.  He  wants  peace  abroad  and  an 
end  to  crime  at  home.  He  wants  a  balanced 
budget  and  he  wants  a  clean  and  tidy  en- 
vironment. He  knows  that  this  is  also  the 
sort  of  country  other  Americans  overwlielm- 
Ingly  want.  So  on  Thursday  be  asked  these 
other  Americans,  as  a  father  might  ask  his 
family,  to  )oln  him  in  perfecUng  what  Is 
now  an  "unfinished  land." 

To  get  wbo'e  Mr.  Nixon  would  go,  of 
course,  will  require  more  than  a  knapsack 
and  willingness.  It  will  require  some  gov- 
ernmental trail-blazing.  This  was  apparent 
In  tli.  Nixon's  emphasis  on  the  need  for  re- 
form of  governmental  institutions. 

This  reference,  obviously,  allowed  him  to 
mildly  scold  Congress  for  sitting  on  admin- 
istration legislative  proposals.  But  ISr. 
Nixon's  remarks  were  very  much  to  the  con- 
temporary point  when  he  said  that  "we  must 
adopt  reforms  which  will  expand  the  range 
of  opportunities  for  all  Amerlcaxis." 

"We  can  fulfill  the  American  dream  only 
when  each  person  has  a  fair  chance  to  ful- 
fill his  own  dreams,"  the  President  said. 
"This  means  equal  voting  rights,  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  and  new  opportunity 
for  expanded  ownership.  In  order  to  be  se- 
cure In  their  human  rights,  people  need  ac- 
cess to  prc^ierty  rights." 

Mr.  Nixon  underscored  also  the  urgency  of 
Improving  the  quality  of  national  life.  In 
addition  to  the  water  cleanup  measure.  Mr. 
Nlzon  promised  to  set  aside  more  parkland, 
and  to  clear  away  some  of  the  spewlngs  of 
the  ubiquitous  autos.  On  crime,  he  said  that 
law  enforcement  "is  one  area  where  I  haw 
ordered  an  increase  rather  than  a  cut"  In 
the  budget. 

Mr.  Nlzon.  of  course,  can  carry  America 
nowhere  without  the  cooperation  of  Con- 
gress. Certainly.  In  the  fight  against  Infla- 
tion and  for  a  balanced  budget,  he  will  need 
the  help  of  Congreea.  As  he  pointed  out, 
there  will  be  a  vastly  Increasing  Oroas  Na- 
tional Product  for  oongressional  log-toUera 
to  play  with.  The  GNP,  In  fact,  will  go  np  by 
»900  bUllon  In  tbe  next  10  y«ars,  the  Presi- 
dent said — an  amoirnt  greater  than  the  en- 
tire growth  of  economy  from  1790  to  195©. 
As  for  the  abiding,  nagging,  orerrldlng 
American  laaue,  the  war  In  Vietnam,  the 
President  dted  progress  toward  peace.  But 
most  significantly,  he  asked  for  a  relation- 
ship between  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
that  would  bar  partisanship  where  matters 
of  peace  and  security  are  eoncemed. 

All  in  all.  the  President  gave  a  balanced 
address.  He  noted  the  problems,  and  asked 
Americans  to  Join  in  attacking  them — to 
help,  as  he  skid,  to  perfect  the  imflnlshed 
land.  It  Is  a  sound  challenge. 


POLLUTION  REDUCTION 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 


IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  27,  197t 

Mr.  BUSH.  lir.  BpetikeT.  the  House 
Repoldkan  Taik  rone  on  Ebrtb  Ra- 
aoureee  and  Fopolatkm  of  wbith  I  am 
ctaainnan.  li  acnWr  aware  of  Om  need 
to  obTtate  the  Ineldloui  problem  of  en- 
vironmental iwllutlon.  Tlie  taak  ftvee'k 
heariose  have  ooorteeed  mo  that  this 
prohlem  can  be  dealt  with  onljr  throivA 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  }ohit  and  cooperative  effort*  of  both 
Govermnent  and  the  prlTate  secttM-.  I, 
therefore,  want  to  commend  the  latest 
combined  effort  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration and  the  major  airline  companies 
to  abate  air  pollution. 

On  January  20.  at  a  meeting  called  by 
the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  De- 
partmmt,  and  the  Transportatlmi  De- 
partment, officials  of  31  airlines  met  with 
members  of  the  Nlzon  administration. 
At  this  meeting,  the  carriers  agreed  that 
within  90  days  they  would  begin  install- 
ing 50  new  air-pollution  reducing  devices 
a  month  on  the  widely  used  JT8D  Jet 
engines.  This  is  the  Pratt  ft  Whitney  en- 
gine used  to  power  the  Boeing  727 's  and 
737's  and  the  McDonnell  Douglas  DC-9's. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  the  agreement 
calls  for  the  Installation  of  the  pollution 
reducing  devices  at  a  rate  of  200  per 
month.  The  Honorable  Robert  Finch, 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Honor- 
able John  Volpe,  Secretary  of  Depart- 
ment of  Transportatl(Hi,  announced  that 
the  plan,  which  Involres  about  3,000  en- 
gines, would  be  substantially  completed 
by  late  1972.  This  Is  the  same  target  date 
set  by  Secretary  Finch  at  a  Government- 
Industry  meeting  laat  August  28.  At  that 
time,  the  airlines  proposed  the  end  of 
1974  as  their  estimated  date  of  comple- 
tion. Not  until  yesterday's  meeting  was 
the  earlier  1972  date  agreed  upon  as  a 
deadline  for  compIetl(». 

These  JT8D  engines  account  for  about 
70  percent  of  smoke  pollution  from  jet 
airlinea  The  new  pcdlutlon  reducing  de- 
vices, according  to  Mr.  George  Warde  of 
American  Airlines,  will  almost  com- 
pletely dlmlnate  smoke  pcdhitlon  nna- 
nating  from  these  engines.  Mr.  Warde 
also  mentioned  that  so  far  his  company 
had  no  plans  to  pass  on  the  costs  to 
passaigers.  This  Ttdontary  agreement  Is 
a  propitious  sign  that  not  only  the  ad- 
ministration Is  actively  moving  ahead  to 
am^orate  the  pcAutlon  proMem,  but 
that  airline  eanpanies  are  eager  to  ac- 
cept their  reqxmstUllty  In  the  envlrcm- 
mental  spectrum. 

I  include  the  articles  flnom  the  January 
21  New  York  Times  and  Wall  Street 
Journal  which  dtseuas  this  advance 
against  air  ponuti<Hi  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcor». 

Thx  Antixma  Accxpt  Pou.Trnoir  Deadlinx 
(By  K.  W.  Kenvorthy) 

Washington. — The  nation's  major  ainin^ 
agreed  today  to  meet  the  three-year  dead- 
line propoeed  by  the  Nlxm  Administration 
for  etlwitnatlng  noet  at  tbe  amoke  pollu- 
tion from  Jet  alrcnft. 

After  a  two-hoar  mnaWng  wltii  repnB«nt»> 
tlvea  ot  31  carrlan.  it  waa  annomwed  by 
Robert  H.  Flneh,  Secretary  o(  Tran^orta- 
Uon.  thait  tbe  eaixlea  would  begin  vltbia 
90  days  to  InstaU  60  new-design  fuel  bumen 
a  montta  on  tb*  natt  *  Whitney  JTBD  cn- 
ginaa  tliak  pinrar  Um  Boetng  7a7's  and  737^ 
and  tka  McDoumU  DouglM  DC-9's. 

By  tba  end  d  this  year.  Vbm  plan  c&Da  for 
tnataUatton  of  tlw  nanr  tonraers  at  the  rata 
at  ago  a  tBODOL.  me  two  Seeretailes  said 
tha^  "i>i|wra»m  npoa  tbe  ataUaiaii^  at 
tba  Omttom,"  tbe  program— InvoMnc  about 
•JMW  anglnaB  on  Mariy  900  pi—  wouM 
be  "sabctantlaUy  mwapletiiil  by  late  1972." 

TbU  wm  tbe  frget  date  ptopoeed  bySee- 
retary  Rack  at  a  GoveiunBnt-tiidaBtey 
nwatlng  laet  Aug.  28.  At  that  time  the  alr- 
llaea,  with  tbe  Air  Transport  AasocUUao  as 
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their  spokesman,  proposed  completing  the 
Installation  by  the  end  ot  1974.  UntU  today 
they  had  stuck  by  that  counterproposal. 

The  two  Secretaries  emphasized  tliat  new 
>et  engines  In  aircraft  now  under  construc- 
tion were  designed  to  be  "virtually  smoke- 
less." 

The  Pratt  &  Whitney  engines  ol  the  short- 
haul  aircraft  accoimt  for  about  70  per  cent 
of  smoke  pollution  from  Jet  airliners. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  needed  new 
burners,  or  combtxstors.  will  be  available  lor 
the  installations,  scheduled  to  take  place 
when  the  engines  are  "down"  for  routine 
overhaul  after  an  average  5,000  hours  oX  flying 
time.  Pratt  &  Whitney  has  been  waiting  for 
firm  orders  to  step  up  the  production  of  the 
new  combustora,  which  has  been  running 
about  50  a  month.  By  the  end  of  this  year, 
Secretaries  Pinch  and  Volpe  said,  produc- 
tion win  reach  300  a  month. 

CAUSE    or    SMOKK 

"nie  smoke  trailing  from  the  Jet  engines 
Is  caused  by  incomplete  burning  of  fuel  In 
the  present  combustors.  The  new  combustors, 
according  to  George  Warde.  American  Air- 
lines' senior  rice  president  for  operations, 
have  undergone  100,000  hours  of  test  time 
and  almost  completely  eliminate  smoke 
plumes. 

Mi.  Warde  put  the  toUl  coet  of  the  new 
burners  at  >13-milllon  to  $15-mUlion.  This 
has  been  the  estimate  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  WeUare. 
Earlier  the  Air  Transport  Association  had 
put  the  cost  at  $30-mlllion. 

Mr.  Warde  said  that  he  could  not  say 
wliether  the  costs  would  "show  up  in  the 
ticket  fares,"  but  that  so  far  his  company 
had  no  plans  to  pass  on  the  costs  to  passen- 
gers. "We  feel  we  must  be  good  neighbors." 
he  said. 

The  Air  Transport  AssodatlMi  and  John  H. 
ShaSer,  head  of  the  Federal  AvUUon  Ad- 
ministration, have  emphasized  that  only  1 
per  cent  of  the  nation's  air  pollution  is  caused 
by  Jet  alrccaXt. 

However,  officials  In  H.E.W.'s  National  Air 
Pollution  Control  Admlnlstrstioii  and  Sena- 
tor Kdmund  S.  Muskle  of  Maine,  chairman 
ot  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  PoUutlon,  have  countered  that  the 
}et  plane  pollutton  considerably  csceeds  1 
per  cent  In  areas  near  big  airports. 

SKNATOB    CRTKB    VTW    TOKK 

Senator  Mtiskle  said  last  Dec.  10.  when  he 
Introduced  a  bill  to  give  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  the  author- 
ity to  set  emission  standards  for  aircraft, 
that  In  New  York  "planes  dump  one  and 
one-half  tons  of  pollutions  per  day";  that 
Los  Angeles  "gets  almost  one  ton  per  day"; 
and  that  Washington  gets  1,200  pounds.  N^ 
t  inn  ally,  he  said  78  mtn<or^  pounds  a  year 
are  emitted  from  Jet  enginea. 

The  voluntary  agreement  represents  a  vic- 
tory for  Secretary  Pinch,  who  is  responsible 
for  air  pollution  controls  and  who  hM  been 
holding  firm  f<»  the  1972  target.  Last  Decem- 
ber Mr.  Volpe  and  Mr.  Shaffw  artn^iii^.iKi 
that  tbe  Federal  Aviation  AdnUnistration 
would  soon  Issue  regulations  for  Jet  aircraft 
emissions.  Tbe  airlines  favored  action  by 
the  FJlJl.  In  the  hope  that  its  regulations 
would  give  them  more  tlnte. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Shaffer  aald  that  Jet  air- 
craft pollution  "la  one  environmental  prob- 
lem that's  not  as  bad  as  it  is  obviotis"  and 
that  "Jet  CKbauBU  are  almost  entirely  non- 
toxic." 

The  IndtHttry  aeeqitanee  ot  the  nx.W. 
deadnna  was  attributed  by  oCkdals  here  to 
three  tblnga:  mounting  pobtte  preeeme  for 
action  on  poUntkm;  tba  tbreat  of  Padsral 
leglnlatHm  aetttng  atandanla  aitf  |i««»i*v^ 
for  violation,  and.  p«>**»i'^  Bkoat  laqxirtant. 
two  eutta  fUed  nndar  teeent  law*  paasad  by 
*•*—  "" — '■  anil  fTirr  Itnaj  laglilariina 

•ma  alrUnaa.  oSelale  said,  are  worried  lest 
other  Btatas  enact  similar  legislation. 
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Last  July  Illinois  pk&s«d  a  law  proMdIng 
a  tSOOO  fine  for  a  company  wh06«  planea 
\  :oUte  smoke  pollution  standards,  and  a 
»200  fine  for  each  landing  by  a  plane  emlt- 
tms;  smoke  New  Jersey  s  earlier  Uw  provide* 
a  «2  000  flne  a  day  for  each  plane  violating  Its 
regulations. 

New  Jersey  last  Augxist  Aled  suit  against 
5e^ell  airlines  using  Newark  Airport  Since 
then  two  other  lines  have  been  combined  In 
the  suit  In  November.  Illinois  filed  suit 
HgA.nst  23  carriers 

Attorney  General  William  J  Scott  of  Illi- 
nois and  Deputy  Attorney  General  Theodore 
A  Schwartz  of  New  Jersey  were  present  at 
today  s  meeting 

At  a  news  conference  later  lK)lh  <;aic1  they 
thought  the  December.  1972,  deadline  was 
realistic  and  would  be  acceptable  to  their 
states 

At  the  s.ime  time  they  said  their  s;.«tes 
would  not  withdraw  their  suits  beciuse  they 
would  like  to  have  the  date  nailed  down  by 
court  order  aiid  not  simply  left  to  a  volun- 
t.iry  agreement  with  the  Federal  Government 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jan   21.  1970| 
Administii.\tion  Prasf  adcs  Airu.nes  to  Speed 

iNSTALiATIO.V    OF    Al«    POLLUTION -REDtCINC 
GCAE 

Washington  —The  Nixon  Administration 
arm-twisted  the  nations  airlines  into  under- 
taking a  speeded-up  program  to  reduce  air 
pollution  produced  by  Jet  aircraft 

At  a  meeting  yesterday  called  bv  the 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  Department 
and  the  Transportation  Department  officials 
of  31  carriers  agreed  to  begin  within  90  days 
installation  of  alr-pollution  reducing  devices 
on  the  widely  tised  JT8D  Jet  engines  and 
complete  meet  of  the  Job  by  late  1972 

The  airluies  earlier  had  voUmteered  'o 
finish  the  task  by  late  1974.  but  Admini.si ra- 
tion ofBclals  made  it  clear  that  unless  the 
companies  acted  with  greater  speed  they 
would  face  the  prospe<:t  of  legislation  to  force 
them  to  complete  the  modifications  more 
quickly 

The  engine  Is  made  by  United  Aircraft 
Corp  s  Pratt  Sc  Whitney  division  and  is  u=ied 
to  power  Boeing  Co  s  727  and  737  Jet  aircraft 
and  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp  s  DC9 

"We  are  pleased  at  this  step  in  the  public 
interest  that  Is  being  taken  by  the  airlines.  • 
said  HEW  Secretary  Pinch  and  Transporta- 
tion Secretary  Volpe  In  a  Joint  statement. 
■  We  are  moving  ahead  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  the  environment,  and  this  is  an  Important 
task  towards  cleaner  air  " 

The  antipollution  step  Involves  Inst.i'.'.mg 
a  new  combuster.  the  chamber  in  which  fuel 
Is  Ignited.  In  about  3.0OO  JT8D  engine*  la 
use  on  short-term  and  medium-haul  aircraft. 
Ttae  Installation  will  be  made  as  the  engines 
undergo  an  overhaul  after  an  average  S.OOO 
flying  hours  each  The  airlines  said  this 
schedule  will  permit  them  to  "substantially" 
complete  the  Job  In  late  1977 

HEW  olBclala  said  they  believe  that  80% 
to  90 ''r  of  the  engines  would  be  equipped 
with  the  new  cotnbosters  by  then  and  that 
•II  engines  would  be  converted  by  mtd-1973. 
The  department  said  the  limiting  factor  Is 
the  rat«  at  which  Pratt  ft  Whitney  can  pro- 
duce the  new  combuaters.  The  company 
promises  to  turn  them  out  at  a  pace  of  M) 
a  month  starting  In  ^bruary.  and  to  In- 
crease the  rate  to  200  a  month  In  less  than 
a  year. 

Government  offlclals  said  that  If  thU  time- 
table can  be  met  by  Industry,  there  won't  b« 
any  need  for  legislation  empowering  HKW  to 
set  restrlctlTs  standards  for  Jet- produced 
polltUlon.  Democrats  oa  Capitol  Hill  are 
puablng  such  propoaals.  horwever,  and  may 
continue  with  their  campaign  despite  the 
Industry's  concessions  to  HEW. 

An  Air  Transport  Association  ofllclal  said 
the  agreemeot  announced  yesterday  "doeant 
differ  greatly**  from  the  timetable  Indicated 
by  the  airline*  In  the  recent  letter  from  the 
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association  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration. The  letter  gave  late  1974  as  the 
earliest  possible  date  for  all  carriers  to  com- 
plete the  Job.  Tht  spokesman  said  that  plan 
recogrnlzed  that  the  bulk  of  the  airlines  would 
finish  Installing  the  new  equipment  by  the 
end  of  1972.  but  some  didn't  want  to  be 
ommltted  to  doing  the  Job  until  sonielinie 
in   1973 

Substantially  all'  the  lines  could  com- 
plete the  work  by  the  end  of  1972.  If  no 
serious  problems  occur,  he  said,  but  there  s 
no  assurance  that  dltBculties  wouldii  t  crop 
up 

An  alrllne-lndtistry  source  '"oncedes.  how- 
ever, that  there's  a  little  bit  of  crash  pro- 
gram ■  Involved  In  the  agreement  The  leeway 
lor  resolving  snags  has  been  removed  under 
Government  pressure,  he  says,  and  while 
many  lines  will  finish  the  Job  by  the  end  of 
1972.  he  wouldn  t  want  to  promise  that  ihe 
task  would  be  substantially"  finished  by 
then.  Ijecause  of  possible  problems 

Government  alr-poUutlon  experts  estimate 
that  the  JT8D  engine  accounts  for  an  esti- 
mated 70  .  of  Jet-engine  pollution  Although 
the  total  of  all  Jet  pollution  amounts  only 
to  I'l  of  the  nation's  air  pollution.  HEW 
experts  say  the  problem  Is  extremely  severe 
m  and  around  Jet  airporu. 

Government  and  Industry  sources  put  the 
cost  of  modifying  the  engines  m  the  mnge 
of  $13  million  to  »I5  million 
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THE  COMMUTER  RAIL  CRISIS 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or  NEW   TuaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  27.  1970 

Mr  OTTINGER.  Mr  Speaker,  ihe 
:>hocking  and  dangerous  deterioration  of 
service  and  safety  on  the  Peiin-Central  s 
conunuter  lines  in  the  New  York  area 
ha-s  long  been  a  matter  of  grave  concern 
to  me  Until  veo'  recently  neither  Penn- 
Central  s  management  nor  the  New  York 
State  government  has  seen  fit  to  assure 
commuter  services  that  would  be  up  to 
modern  standards  and  expectations.  This 
has  engendered  feelings  of  frustration 
and  desperation  among  commuters  and 
public  officials  alike,  but  the  outlook  for 
positive  action  Is  still  cloudy  at  best. 

An  editorial  In  the  White  Plains  Re- 
porter Dispatch  of  January  17.  1970.  In- 
dicates the  depth  of  feeling  of  this  issue 
and  because  the  New  York  situation  has 
implications  of  a  nationwide  character. 
I  present  the  editorial  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record: 

PaCSTlATION    OVSX    TMS    Rah^ 

The  apparent  deterioration  of  passenger 
service  on  the  Penn  Central  commuter  Unes 
In  the  county  has  residents  who  depend  on 
that  ierrtce  worried,  angry,  bitter  and  frus- 
trated, to  Judge  by  their  many  complaints 
and  anxious  but  accurate  detailing  of  their 
woes. 

What  Is  Indicative  of  the  problem,  more 
than  anything  else.  Is  the  number  of  com- 
muters who  have  stoically  borne  with  occa- 
sional Inoonvenlences  over  the  years  and  who 
now  have,  as  we  hear  many  times  over,  "had 
It."  When  the  cltlsen  who  has  always  under- 
stood the  burdens  of  running  a  railroad  and 
the  factors  beyond  Its  control  —when  this 
citizen  finally  feels  the  border  has  been 
pa.saed  between  acceptance  of  and  rebellion 
against  his  fate,  the  time  has  come  for  all  of 
us  to  do  a  little  worrying  ourbelves 

For  Weatchester  arid  rail  transportation 
grew   up  together  and  If  the  railroads  coma 


close  to  hopeless  tnefflclency  and  Intolerable 
inconvenience,  the  county  must  suffer,  too 

Our  commuters  are  relatively  well-to-do 
people  They  are  mobile.  They  can  conceiv- 
ably move  from  Westchester  In  droves,  back 
to  New  York  City  or  even  to  Long  Island- 
where  the  charge  lat  least)  has  been  that  the 
state  IS  giving  favorite  treatment  to  the  Long 
Uland  Kail  Koad.  Or  they  can  continue  to 
switch  to  automotive  transportation,  which 
vull  put  an  increasing  burden  on  our  high- 
ways and  aggravate  the  parking  problem  at 
home 

Or  the  flight  of  business  from  New  York 
City  can  accelerate  If  this  business  goes  else- 
where It  can  lake  Its  executives  with  It.  away 
from  Westchester.  If  it  tries  to  move  to 
Westchester  and  Is  willing  to  pay  high  prices 
for  land  and  building  here  It  could  well  set 
off  a  speculative  rush  and  an  explosive  ur- 
t>anlzjiUon  here  that  could  spoil  our  best 
laid  plans  for  orderly  planning  and  growth. 

A  third  possible  effect  of  continued  deterio- 
ration of  the  Penn  Central  could  be  an  overall 
adverse  effect  on  valties  of  land  of  the  sub- 
urban type  As-sumlng  New  York  City  re- 
mains a  hub  of  commerce,  families  coming 
to  the  New  York  area  from  elsewhere  In  the 
nation  may  shun  Westchester,  despite  Its 
many  other  advantages,  because  of  the  bad 
reputation  of  its  mass  transit. 

The^e  dismal  predictions  may  never  come 
about,  but  they  are  being  talked  about  and 
they  should  not  be  dismissed  out  of  hand. 
Neither  should  we.  or  our  legislators,  be 
lulled  by  the  probable  Infusing  of  new  leader- 
ship and  money  to  be  provided  by  and 
through  the  Metropolitan  Transportation 
Authority 

The  old  story  that  It  Is  the  squeaky  wheel 
that  gets  the  grease  may  be  a  cynical  way  of 
approaching  ttie  problem,  but  some  West- 
Chester  leglsl.-ktors  have  at  least  gotten  the 
message  ur  reached  their  own  parallel  con- 
clusion The  other  day  they  raised  the 
specter  among  their  Republican  colleagues  In 
Albany  that  they  might  withhold  their  votes 
from  a  GOP-sponsored  congressional  reap- 
portionment plan  if  the  county's  transporta- 
tion problems  are  not  given  prompt  and  con- 
structive attention. 

They  are  well-advised  to  do  so.  as  are  all 
of  our  disgruntled  commuters  well-advised  to 
keep  up  their  bombardment  of  their  own 
Albany  representatives.  Regardless  of  what 
may  come  at  some  future  time  in  transporta- 
tion aid  for  the  county,  every  day  that  passes 
with  the  miserable  commutation  conditions 
we  are  forced  to  endure  means  that  much 
less  of  a  good  place  We*tchester  becomes  to 
live  In.  and  that  much  more  disillusionment 
among  the  citizens  of  our  ootnmunlty  who 
are  the  lief-blood  of  our  good  living. 


THE  SCHOOL  CRISIS— NATION- 
WIDE THREAT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Tuesday.  January  27,  1970 

Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
struction of  public  education  In  the 
South  has  been  all  but  completed,  and 
the  saifle  result  is  but  a  short  time  away 
in  virtually  all  of  the  heavily  p<^ulated 
areas  of  the  country. 

The  forced  integration  of  schoolchil- 
dren Ls  totally  illegal.  It  Is  manifestly 
undemocratic.  It  has  proven  conclusively 
that  it  harms  the  children  of  both  races. 
It  creates  situations  which  make  edu- 
cation impossible. 

The  people  know  this — the  people  of 
both  races.  And  they  are  insisting  on 
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their  right  to  freedom  of  choice— the 
people  of  both  races. 

If  parents,  children,  educators,  and  re- 
sponsible local  citizens — of  both  races— 
ill!  oppose  forced  mixing  of  the  children, 
then  it  is  fair  to  wonder  just  who  it  is 
thai  wants  this  done?  And  why? 

When  the  American  people  arrive  at 
the  answers  to  these  questions,  they  will 
solve  their  school  problems  directly  and 
emphatically.  And  make  no  mistake — 
they  will  deal  appropriately  with  those 
who  have,  for  their  own  purposes,  de- 
stroyed public  education  and  eiKiangered 
the  Nation's  children. 

I  include  news  clippings  indicative  of 
the  disorders,  crime,  vandalism,  and 
other  unrest  within  the  destroyed 
schools,  together  with  letters  to  news- 
paper editors  in  my  remarks: 

(From    the    Port    Myers    (Fla.)     News-Press. 

Jan.  20.  19701 

ExTOBTiON   Laid   to   Pvpils  Here 

Two  Dunbar  Soutli  seventh  grade  students 
have  been  charged  on  Juvenile  citations  with 
extorting  money  from  other  students.  Charg- 
ed are  Elaine  E.  Kent,  13,  of  Harlem  Lake 
and  Leroy  Thompson,  13,  of  2743  Lafayette 
Street. 

Both  were  relcised  to  tl;e  custody  of  their 
parents. 

Sheriff's  Capt.  Al  ScnfUeber  said  the  girl 
is  accused  of  trying  to  extort  money  from 
another  girl  by  threatening  her  and  the  boy 
Is  accuied  of  threatening  a  boy  to  obtain 
money. 

Senft'.eber  said  the  extortion  seems  to  have 
been  done  on  an  Individual  basis  and  not 
as  part  of  an  organized  plan.  "It's  the  type 
of  thing  where  one  bully  sees  another  do  It 
and  tries  the  same  thing.  It's  a  nckel  and 
dime  operation— the  top  is  a  dollar  or  two," 
he  said. 

Investigator  Frank  Wanlcka  said  "We  have 
Information  about  other  cases,  but  In  a  lot 
of  cases,  the  victims  are  too  scared  to  make 
a  complaint  or  testify,'  he  said. 

A  total  of  nine  eighth  and  ninth  grade 
Negro  students  were  arrested  last  week  at 
Cypress  Lake  Junior  High  School  on  similar 
charges  in  what  was  described  as  a  looae- 
organlzed  ring  which  had  been  operating  for 
several  months. 

Senftleber  said  the  extortion  was  discov- 
ered during  the  Investigation  of  a  break-In 
at  Dunbar  South  sometime  over  the  week- 
end In  which  nothing  was  taken  but  rooms 
were  ransacked  and  windows  broken  causing 
an  estimated  $200  damage. 

[Prom    the    Fort    Myers    (Fla.)    News-Press, 

Jan.  10,  1970) 

Damagx  in  MnxjoMS — ScHooi,a  Hajw  Hrr  bt 

Vandal  Losses 

Washujcton. — Reacting  to  a  wave  of  van- 
dalism, burglaries  and  arson,  many  of  tJha 
nation's  public  schools  are  becoming  scho- 
lastic fortresses. 

A  national  surrey  indicates  that  some  of 
the  largest  school  systems  have  turned  to 
barbed  wire,  floodlights,  police  dogs,  heavy 
Iron  grlUa,  plastic  windows,  and  an  array  of 
alarms  and  electronic  surveillance  systems  to 
cut  the  cost  ol  vandalism,  now  estimated 
In  scores  of  millions  o(  dollars  each  year. 

The  survey,  conducted  last  year  by  the 
Baltimore  public  school  system  and  raleasad 
by  a  US.  Senate  juvenile  delinquency  sab- 
committee,  said  the  86  achool  system  an- 
swering a  questionnaire  reported  a  $0.6  mil- 
lion vanrtallsm  and  arson  lou  in  the  1967- 
63  school  year. 

"The  Baltimore  study  reads  like  ■omeUUng 
out  of  a  World  War  II  morle."  a  Senate  aide 
s.Ud.  "It  IB  one  of  the  firmest  Indlcatlona  wm 
have  had  tliat  tha  problem*  of  acbool  ran- 
dallsm  and  violence  are  getting  out  of  hand." 

Orlando  F.  Fumo,  an  assistant  Baltimore 
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school  BuperlntMident  and  bead  of  his  sys- 
tem's research  and  development  office,  said 
he  believes  the  vandalism  study,  which  is  now 
being  updated  with  statistics  and  new  pre- 
vention techniques  from  the  1968-60  school 
year,  is  one  of  the  few  ever  attempted  in  the 
United  States. 

Recommending  that  state  school  depart- 
ments begm  collecting  such  data,  Pumo  said 
Baltimore  undertook  the  survey  to  give  its 
schools  the  benefit  of  the  experience  other 
school  systems  have  bad  with  combating 
vandalism. 

There's  no  panacea,  I  can  tell  you  that." 
Fumo  said  in  an  Interview.  "The  problem  Is 
simply  too  widespread  and  too  complex." 

The  survey  reports  that  in  the  1967-68 
school  year  alone.  New  "Jfork  City  schools 
suffered  243.652  broken  windows  with  a  re- 
placement cost  of  »1.21  million. 

In  the  same  period  that  city  reported  2.757 
school  larcenies  which  cost  it  $1,219,912. 
There  were  196  school  fires  blamed  on  arson 
which  did  $278,585  In  damage. 

Los  Angeles  reported  5,183  Incidents  which 
cost  it  $840,124;  Baltimore  reported  747  inci- 
dents of  vanrtallsm  costing  $716,602;  Milwau- 
kee 11,060  Incidents  costing  $406,699;  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  43.728  Incidents  cosUng  $ill0,463 
and  Newark,  N  J.,  27,457  reports  of  vandalism 
at  a  cost  of  $346391. 

Most  of  the  schools  responding  to  the  Balti- 
more questionnaire  placed  emphasis  on 
school-community  relations  programs  de- 
signed to  ease  misunderstanding  and  local 
tensions  and,  hopefully,  cut  the  vandalism 
rate. 

But  most  of  the  school  systems  also  said 
they  have  taken  concrete  steps  as  well. 

Fumo  said  some  schools  report  they  have 
InsUlled  closed  clrctiit  television  systems  to 
scan  approaches  to  schools  and  certain  inside 
areas.  He  said  also  some  schools  are  experi- 
menting with  the  use  of  police  dogs  inside  the 
schools  after  closing  time. 

(From  the  Evening  Star,  Jan.  27,  1970] 
Police  Patrol  Annapolis  High   After 
Attacks 
(By  Wmiam  TaalTe) 

Annapolis. — ^Two  uniformed  policemen 
patroUed  the  halls  of  Annapolis  High  School 
yesterday  after  reports  that  "outsiders  '  have 
intimidated  teachers  and  studento  there  in 
recent  weeks. 

Anne  Arundel  Schools  Supt.  Edward  Ander- 
son said  the  policemen  would  remain  indef- 
initely, paid  for  extra  duty  by  the  school 
board.  "I'm  not  going  to  let  the  school  be 
overrun  by  outsiders,  period,"  he  declared. 

School  Principal  Albert  W.  Powble  said  he 
requested  the  poUcc  about  two  weeks  ago 
after  one  teacher  and  a  number  of  children 
were  struck  by  outsiders. 

An  increasing  number  of  non-students, 
some  in  their  20s,  have  harassed  teachers  and 
students  lately.  Anderson  said,  with  some  ar- 
rested for  disorderly  conduct. 

For  month*,  two  poUeemen  in  civilian 
clothes  have  patnriled  the  school  i  grounds 
and  parking  lot,  vbeie  nonstudents  were 
"coming  In  with  their  cars,  drinking— this 
type  of  thing."  he  said. 

Anderson  was  sharply  crltlciiied  yesterday 
by  an  NAACP  ofltclal.  Walter  Blaslngame,  for 
the  timing  of  the  dqptoyment.  About  300  Ne- 
gro student*  walked  out  of  a  class  meeting 
Friday,  demanding  black  studies. 

Blasingam*.  chairman  of  an  NAACP  state 
aducation  task  farce,  wm  quoted  as  saying 
poUe*  war*  aent  "to  intHnldat*  black  stn- 
dents  into  submitting  to  a  school  system  that 
U  not  aenattire  to  their  needs,  wishes  or  ootn- 
lona" 

However,  b*  withdrew  his  ranarks  altar 
conferring  with  Andenon,  aaylng  he  was  un- 
aware Fowble  had  asked  for  police  two  weeks 
ago. 

AnnapoU*  High  has  about  IjBOO  studenU, 
Anderson  said,  about  20  to  25  percent  of 
whom  are  Negro. 
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(From  the  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press, 

Jan.  21,  1970] 

Sebies  of  Fights — Racial  Rots  Close  Lono 

Island  School 

BELLPoax.  N.Y.— A  black  student  calls  the 

town  racist;  a  white  girl  says,  "The  blacks  are 

trying  to  take  over."  Neither  is  going  to  class 

tills  week  because  racial  tensions  have  closed 

the  high  school  and  disrupted  life  in  this 

Long  Island  oommtuiity. 

Tensions  came  to  a  head  last  Thursday 
over  a  memorial  program  for  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.,  and  erupted  Friday  morn- 
ing in  a  series  of  fights  between  black  and 
white  students.  Administrators  ordered  the 
school  closed. 

Since  then  the  school's  72  teachers  ha\e 
announced  seven  demands  they  say  must  be 
met  l>efore  they  return;  white  students  have 
posted  three  demands,  and  a  public  meet- 
ing on  the  situation  was  interrupted  by  a 
brief  scuffle. 

In  response  the  school  board  has  named 
a  new  acting  principal,  begun  an  adminis- 
trative shakeup,  ordered  ^llt  sessions  and 
called  for  "emergency  measures"  to  deal  with 
"those  who  disrupt  the  educational  process." 
No  date  has  been  set  for  the  reopening. 
Meanwhile  the  question  remains:  What  has 
caused  the  tensions  that  have  crippled  the 
1,100-student  school? 

Board  President  Charles  Gould  said  he 
feels  "there  is  a  small  group  of  disruptlte 
students  who  wish  to  see  the  school  closed. 
I  feel  they  play  on  the  prejudices  of  con- 
flicts of  the  others  to  inflame  whatever  hos- 
tility exists." 

Gould  said  he  first  thought  it  was  a  com- 
munications problem,  but  "after  four  months 
of  unrewarding  attempts  to  establish  a  dia- 
logue, I  think  everytxxly  is  now  talking  too 
much  and  not  thinking  enough." 

Michael  Friedman,  director  of  the  Bellport- 
Neighborhood  Opportunity  Center,  believes 
the  underlying  causes  are  attitudes  in  the 
adult  community  and  "lack  of  communica- 
tion" on  the  student  level. 

"The  blacks  think  the  whites  are  getting 
everything,  the  whites  think  the  blacks  are," 
he  said.  "No  ones  really  getting  anything 
from  anybody." 

[From  trfi  Fort  Myers  (Fla  )  News-Press, 

Jan.  14,  1970J 

Telegrams   Rap   School   Miunc 

Jacksonvtlix. — ^Hundreds      of      telegrams 

protesting    an    anUcipated    Supreme    Court 

order  directing  immediate  desegregaUon  of 

public  schools  In  five  Southern  states  were 

sent  from  FlM-ida  Sunday. 

Mainly  they  were  addressed  to  members  o< 
Florida's  congressional  delegation,  but  some 
also  went  to  the  court  and  to  the  White 
House,  Western  Union  spokesmen  said. 

In  Jacksonville  more  than  1,000  telegrams 
had  been  processed  for  customers  saying 
they  were  upset  by  the  deeegreg&tion  move- 
ment. Offices  in  TallahaMee  and  Orlando 
handled  similar  telegrams. 

The  Supreme  Court  Monday  Is  expected  to 
order  Immediate  desegregation  in  districts 
serving  300,000  white  and  black  children  in 
Alat>ama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi 

Some  pubUc  schools  in  norlda  were  ex- 
pected to  be  among  those  involved. 

[From    the   Fort    Myers    (Fla.)    News-Press, 
Jan,  15,  1070] 
Shoot  Traitors 
Eorroa,  Nrws- Press: 

It  now  is  a  known  fact  that  the  Commu- 
nist party  through  the  Black  Pantbtta,  hip- 
pies, 80C  are  here  to  overthrow  this  country. 
These  group*  are  hired,  encouraged  by  the 
Oommtmist  party  to  get  a  revolution  here  in 
VS. 

The  Black  Panthus  or  Apes  are  dally  try- 
ing to  kill  and  ambush  any  officer  who  tries 
to  stop  them.  In  Chicago  the  police  killed 
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a  couple  of  iheax  aiid  uow  they  are  trying  to 
mnvlct  the  pi'lice  who  killed  t.'iem  Mv  blood 
run  cold  when  I  read  about  these  law  of- 
ficers gt>lrig  to  t,rlal  for  doing  their  Job  They 
should  all  get  medals  These  diny  traitors 
B!id  slackers  use  the  w.ir  in  Vietnam  and 
also  equal  rights  as  an  excuse  for  their  riots, 
i^'bbery  and  murder 

Dtrec'or  of  the  FBI  after  a  careful  investiga- 
tion stated  that  we  were  in  trouble  within 
ii»ir  country  and  if  it  does  not  stop  we  are 
liound  to  face  serluus  trouble  E\er  since 
Chief  Justice  Warren  handed  down  decision 
after  deMslon  in  favor  of  the  Communists 
in  1954  the  trouble  Is  worse  \e«r  after  year 
There  are  oiie  man  who  rules  Cuba  a  hand- 
1  il  i.f  men  rule  600  million  people  in  Chinn, 
another  handful  of  men  rule  200  mllllun 
people  la  Russia  and  nine  old  Washington 
men  rule  200  mllli'm  people  m  US. 

They  c  mtrol  us  the  same  &s  they  do  In  all 
the  Communist  countries  These  old  codgers 
gaie  orders  for  and  are  responsible  for  de- 
serters, slackers  cowards,  traitors,  rioters. 
p>bbers  war  dodgers,  deserters  and  killers  to 
run  loose  in  US  while  our  boys  are  being 
killed  m  Vietnam 

Now  this  church  organization  wants  to 
send  money  to  CanaJa  and"  Sweden  to  bring 
these  traitors  deserters  and  cowards  liume 
They  should  all  be  shit^  like  '.hey  did  in  the 
Revolution  War.  Civil  War  and  W  W    I 

Cti'Rc.E  C   Anderson- 
North  PoBf  Myers. 

IFrona  the  Fort  Myers  iFla  i   Ne\vi-Prcs=, 
Jan    20.  19701 
Answli   No 
Editor.  Ni;ws-P«e-ss 

On  Jan  13  I  read  m  the  News-Press  an 
article  about  the  supreme  Court  trying  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  allow  Comnmnlst 
agents  to  practice  law  nr  take  public  ofBce 
Is  there  any  doubt  in  anvones  mind  as  to  a 
question  like  this'' 

I.  AS  a  man  of  15  years  service  with  the 
United  .<'ates  Army  dedicated  to  the  free- 
dom of  this  coun'ry  --av  no  There  Is  little 
aoubt  m  mv  mind,  or  in  the  minds  of  thou- 
sands of  others  like  me,  who  through  patnot- 
Lsm  or  cledica'l>>n.  my  answer  Is  no  These 
people  have  no  place  in  public  otnce  or 
practicing  law  in  our  United  States,  to  where 
they   can    intluence   others 

There  are  those  who  have  given  their  ll'.es 
for  our  cau.se  and  now  the  Supreme  Court 
wants  to  say  is  in  effect  that  It  was  all  for 
nothing  That  70  000  young  men  died  for 
nothing  fighting  to  keep  our  country  free 
from  communl.sm 

Are  we.  the  pe^-ple.  going  to  let  this  thing 
happen  ■"   The   an.swer   is   yours 

GrORCE   A     OsTTHNDrR 

[From    the    Fort    Myers    i  Fla  i     News-Press. 
Jan     18.    19701 
Warn    CoNCKESsMs.v 
Eorroa.  Nkws-PiEaa 

The  editorial  atxjut  the  .Supreme  Court  and 
the  CongrcM  wa«  encoura«{ing  We  need  more 
of  them;   stronger  ones 

We  can  be  thankful  there  is  still  left 
enough  freedom  of  speech  to  allow  an  opinion 
against  the  Supreme  Court,  and  editorials 
reminding  u.s  that  the  power  In  this  nation 
resides  with  the  people  If  they  wii:  only  use 
I*. 

If  each  voter  who  complaints  would  write 
one  letter  each  Just  one  letter  each  week,  to 
his  congressman  and  one  of  his  two  senators, 
we  could  get  our  country  back  from  the  lib- 
erals, the  Communists  and  the  Mafla  We 
could  get  the  US  out  of  the  UN  and  the 
U  N  out  of  the  O  S  We  could  get  the  school 
problems  back  Into  the  handa  of  the  states, 
where  the  Constitution  placed  them.  We 
could  get  the  power  to  coin  and  regulate 
money  back  into  the  hands  of  Congress:  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  private  bankers  who  owa 
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the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  Us  phony 

money. 

For  examp'.e  one  of  my  recent  letters,  a 
very  short  one  to  Congressman  Ford  of  Mlch- 
i({an.  resulted  In  a  serious  and  considered 
reply  from  Congressman  Ford  who  is  work- 
ing on  a  program  to  rid  us  of  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Douglas  The  letter  contnlned  this 
paragraph  Now  that  a  decision  has  been 
made  on  Judge  Hayn.s*orlh.  our  investiga- 
tion of  Justice  Dougl^^  will  be  Cfutiiiued 
New  information  which  appears  to  be  »lg- 
nilir.int  has  come  to  our  atteiuion." 

Lets    all    write,    right    now     Anybody    14 
years  old  and  who  has  a  pencil  can  do  It 
JamilsO   Evans  Sr 

[Fioin    the    Foil    Myers    i  Fla  i     News-Press. 
Jan      14.    19701 
Restore    Rii-hts 
EurroR    Nlws-Pres3 

Slates'  rights  must  be  returned  to  the 
state  by  the  federal  government  who  are 
penalue  we  taxpayers  In  the  m.atter  of  segre- 
gation of  our  schools  and  under  the  ruling 
that  we  can  not  receive  federal  aid  for  our 
schools  unless  we  do  completely  Integrate 
and  yet  the  federal  aid  to  our  schixil  .system 
by  the  federal  government  Is  our  very  own 
money  and  not  that  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment which  we  pay  through  federal  income 
taxes 

That  civil  rights  have  been  declared  un- 
constltvitlonal  even  in  tiie  first  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1866  and  also  down  ihroiigh  the  year, 
that  Civil  rights  must  be  earned  by  these 
seeking  clvu  rights  as  we  do  by  all  Immi- 
grants who  seek  entrance  into  this  nation 

That  this  l3  the  one  freedom  we  fought 
far  down  through  the  ye.irs  and  unle.ss  we 
fliiht  (or  that  freedom,  we  shall  soon  be  a 
victim  of  the  federal  government,  that  no 
g.jvernment.  no  president  of  these  United 
States  no  public  omclal  has  the  right  to  tell 
us  where  we  shall  send  our  children  to  school 
or  to  bus  them  from  one  ge<igrBphlcal  I'lca- 
tlon  to  another  to  balance  interracial  bal- 
ance 

That  evpii  the  President  so  stated  in  his 
application  for  election  ana  after  election 
that  this  would  not  be  perpetrated  against 
a  free  people,  that  our  wishes  will  be  so 
recognized  for  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
while  not  intenflonal.  Il  lias  placed  the 
minority  ruling  the  majority  and  the  stupid 
part  Is  that  It  was  for  more  votes,  whereas 
with  over  43  000  registered  voters  In  our 
county  alone  less  than  8  per  cent  represent 
the  minority  or  only  2.800  registers  and  even 
less  voted  and  we  want  voters  who  know 
what  they  are  voting  for  and  why  and  It 
takes  Intelligence  to  vole  and  It  miist  be 
for  the  majority  and  not  the  politicians  who 
have  pla  ed  u";  In  tlils  position 

H    KrNNrrH  SHt-rrs 

[Prom  the  Miami  Herald.  Jan    19.  1970] 
Basic   Rights   njm   Ljbuiaus   Only? 

I  wonder  If  liberal-' hlnking  pveople  really 
believe  In  what  they  preach  They  always 
refer  to  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Constitution 
or  the  Civil  Rlghu  Act  to  justify  their  posi- 
tion on  for  example,  Allen  Oliisberg's  rights 
to  use  four-letter  words  In  a  public  place  ijr 
Rap  Brown's  right  to  speak  of  overthrowing 
the  government  or  some  protesters'  right  to 
burn  the  American  flag  or  Judge  Atkins'  rul- 
ing on  Dade  s  school  Integration,  while  In  the 
next  breath  they  knock  a  parents'  right  to 
decide  the  education  his  child  will  receive  or 
Spiro  Agnew's  right  to  speak  about  slanting 
of  the  news 

They  speak  with  sarcasm  when  someone 
talks  about  love  of  God.  flag  or  country  It 
seems  the  Constitution  can  be  held  up  to 
support  their  liberal  point  of  view,  but  don't 
let  someone  who  dlsagre*e  with  them  try 
holding  up  the  same  document  This  Is  the 
way  the  SD3  works  on  college  campuses    In 
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the  name  of  the    right  to  protest "  they  deny 
others  their  right  to  an  education. 

I  can  Imagine  the  howling  if  the  fedemi 
government  came  to  the  news  media  and  said 
•  since  radio  and  TV  use  the  air  ways,  which 
are  controlled  by  the  government,  and  since 
the  newspapers  are  transported  between  the 
.'tales,  they  come  under  our  control,  so  now 
say  you  will  print  and  say  thus  and  so" 

To  cite  an  example  closer  to  home,  Dade's 
toacher.s,  nnd  In  the  near  future,  students, 
will  be  transferred  around  the  county  strictly 
on  the  basi>  of  c<!lor  A  black  teacher  will  be 
moved  becavise  he  Is  black  A  white  teacher 
will  be  moved  because  he  Is  white 

If  this  13  not  a  classic  case  of  racial  dls- 
crlmiiia' ion,  I  don  t  know  what  is 

I  don't  see  our  more  liberal  newspaper 
wrller,s,  such  as  I^rry  King,  protesting  I 
don  t  see  Tobias  Simon  or  the  ACLU  Jumping 
Into  action  to  challenge  this  overt  act  of  dis- 
crimination Where  are  the  Ptilbrlghts  Ken- 
nedys' McOoverns  and  McCarthys''  I  don't 
see  the  New  Party  of  Florida  protesting  in 
the  streets 

I  suspect  the  answer  goes  something  like 
this  In  order  to  accomplish  what  we  call 
Intenratlon.  we  will  have  to  practice  some 
discrimination,  but  In  this  case  the  ends 
Justify  the  means  " 

If  we  are  to  have  one  set  of  laws  for  all 
people  and  all  situations,  as  the  liberals  so 
often  say.  then  let's  start  practicing  what  we 
claim  to  believe. 

James  A   Bi'rns 

What    Happfned   to    DrMocRAcy 

F.fty  years  ago,  people  were  begging  to 
come  to  America,  the  land  of  freedom  and 
democracy  What  happened  to  this  free  coun- 
try'' What  happened  to  Uils  democracy? 

Is  it  a  democracy  when  the  government 
tells  you  that  your  child  must  be  bused  to  a 
school  five  miles  away,  when  your  neighbor- 
hood school  Ls  Just  around  the  corner? 

One  of  the  main  reasons  we  chose  our 
h.ume  wa.s  because  It  was  close  to  school  Since 
we  have  eight  children  this  was  very  Impor- 
tant Now  the  government  Is  saying  my  chil- 
dren might  have  to  go  to  a  school  In  a  nelgh- 
borhotxl  where  even  the  police  are  hesitant 
to  enter. 

Mrs   A   Caprio. 

PtMBROKL  Pines. 
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HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or    KKNTUCKT 
IN  1HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  January  27,  1970 

Mr  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  Saturday.  January  24, 
1970.  for  the  ijerxisal  of  the  Members  of 
this  Ixxly.  It  is  my  feeling  that  it  de- 
serves your  attention.  The  editorial 
follows: 

Mr     Nixon    Raises   Sights 

President  Nixon's  State  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage has  been  as  uplifting  to  the  hearts  and 
alms  of  Americans  as  It  was  politically  astute. 
For  he  has  Issued  that  call  for  rehabilitating 
the  nation's  physical  environment  which  ev- 
eryone wanted  to  hear  and  In  which  each 
citizen  knows  he  has  personal  responsibility. 
And  he  has  xirged  the  harnessing  of  the 
United  States'  cast  energies  and  abundance — 
a  gross  national  product  colossally  In- 
creasing by  »50  billion  In  the  next  10  years — 
to  creating  a  richer  and  deeper  life,  a 
sounder  reflection  "of  the  goodness  and  grace 
of  the  American  spirit. " 

The  President  Is  correct,  surely,  in  seeing 
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Inflation,  crime  and  pollution  as  three  cen- 
tral perils  to  the  American  dream  as  the  na- 
tion approaches  Its  200th  anniversary  In  1978. 
And  he  Is  right  In  stressing  the  simple  truism 
that  national  wealth  will  not  bring  national 
happiness — that  there  needs  to  be  a  moral 
and  spiritual  Idealism,  even  the  inspired  out- 
look for  .service  and  wider  horizons  which 
■»  111.  for  Instance,  bring  to  youth  a  sense  of 
excitement  and  to  all  a  feel  of  n.Ttional 
destiny. 

Porelpn  policy  was  left  by  the  President 
I.irgely  to  a  later  "atate  of  the  World  "  mes- 
sage. But  the  President  won  the  applause  of 
the  assembled  Congress  by  forecasting,  once 
Vietnam  Is  wound  down,  a  decade  of  unlnter- 
rupttKl  peace  for  this  country,  by  stressing 
reduced  foreign  commitments,  and  by  noting 
l.is  eHorta  toward  meaningful  arms  talks 
v.ith  the  Soviets  and  new  dialogue  with 
China. 

With  so  very  much  needing  to  be  done  to 
enhance  the  quality  of  life.  President  Nixon 
lias  singled  out,  as  Republican  priorities:  lo- 
t.il  weilare  relorm,  a  "new  federalism"  which 
returns  some  respoiislblllties  to  the  state,  and 
an  expanded  range  of  opporlumtles  for  "all 
Ainencaus"  Including  equal  voting  rights, 
employment  opporiuiiilies  and  ownership 
prospects. 

Democrats  will  accuse  the  President  of 
stealing  their  policies.  His  program  has  a 
very  vMde  reach  and,  as  he  frankly  remarked, 
this  Is  an  election  year.  The  Democrats  have 
developed  antipollution  meafiures  and  have 
aimed  to  tackle  hunger  and  poverty.  Tlie 
President's  contentions  is  that  he  has  sub- 
mitted tv*o  score  bills  dealing  with  welfare, 
crime  and  other  major  Issuer — on  which  the 
Democrat-controlled  Congrtse  has  vet  to  act 
decisively. 

Realistically,  the  biggest  menace  to  ordered 
American  progress  is  Inflation.  President 
Nixon  sees  the  chief  cause  as  government 
overspending— $57  billion  more  outgo  than 
Income  since  1960.  This  lays  the  ground  for 
the  argument  that  a  Congress  which  ups 
health  and  education  expenditures  well  be- 
yond the  Nixon  budget  Is  still  dabbling  dan- 
gtTousiy  In  Inflauon,  Tlie  Democrat^'  reply 
no  doubt  would  be  that  more  economies 
could   be  found  over  at  the  Pentagon. 

But  there  was  a  helpful,  unifying  thrust  to 
^:^.  Nixon's  address,  especially  In  Its  anti- 
pollution launch  His  aim  to  return  popula- 
tion and  dynamism  to  rural  communities  la 
challenging. 

Basically,  the  next  decade.  In  the  PtbsI- 
t^ent's  view,  is  a  time  to  redirect  energlee, 
growth  and  attitudes  Into  higher  vislcoia 
and  more  prscUcal  approaches.  He  now  has 
set  a  hopeful  course.  And  that  U  the  first 
necessary  step. 


TRIBUTE  TO  OUR  JAPANESE- 
AMERICAN   CITIZENS 


HON.  DAVID  PRYOR 

or   AXKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  27,  1970 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  November  29  and  30.  1969,  the 
State  of  Arkansas  paid  tribute  to  the  gal- 
lantry of  Japanese-American  troops  who 
served  in  both  the  European  and  Pacific 
areas  in  World  War  n.  A  flag  raising 
ceremony  was  held  at  Rohwer,  Arte.,  to 
mark  the  rededlcation  of  two  cemetery 
monuments  where  the  Rohwer  War  Re- 
location Camp  once  stood.  More  tJ^an  500 
persorw  turned  out  for  the  dedication 
ceremony  at  this  little  community  where 
10,000  Japanese  Americans  were  in- 
terned during  World  War  II. 


The  monuments  honor  the  men  who 
came  from  behind  the  barbed  wire  to 
fight  and  die  with  the  famed  442d  Infan- 
try Battalion  in  Italy  and  Fi  ance  and  the 
aged  Nisei  who  died  and  were  buried  on 
this  lonely  prairie  during  tlie  dark  days 
of  the  war. 

Arkansas  is  the  first  State  to  officially 
honor  Japanese  /uneiicans.  I  was  grati- 
fied that  one  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress,  the  Honorable  Bill  Alexan- 
der, joined  me  in  participating  in  this 
dedication  ceremony  in  ray  congressional 
district. 

Our  State  was  especially  pleased  to 
honor  the  presence  and  contributions 
made  during  these  ceremonies  of  Minis- 
ter Bunrokv  Yoshino  of  the  Japanese 
Embassy.  The  Honorable  Mike  Masaoka 
delivered  two  brilliant  and  heart-stirring 
messages  during  this  2-day  event.  Mr. 
Masaoka  is  president  of  the  Japanese- 
American  Citizens  League. 

I  would,  also,  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  special  tribute  to  Green 
Thumb  workers  who  were  responsible 
for  cleaning  up  the  cemetery  and  carry- 
ing out  a  special  beautification  program 
at  the  site.  Here  is  an  instance  of  an  im- 
portant part  of  Arkansas'  history  that 
would  have  gone  unhonored  had  it  not 
been  for  Green  Thumb.  Indeed  Arkansas 
sliould  be  proud  of  this  organization. 
Under  the  able  leadership  of  Mr.  Lewis 
Johnson,  Jr.,  it  has  executed  many 
worthwhile  projects  in  our  State.  This  is 
certainly  a  government  program  where 
the  taxpayers  are  getting  a  doUar's  worth 
of  return  for  every  dollar  invested,  by 
encouraging  productivity  among  our 
older  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  featuie  story  on  the  Roh- 
wer Concentration  Camp  that  appeared 
in  the  November  30,  1969,  edition  of  the 
Pine  Bluff  Commercial  and  a  news  article 
on  the  dedication  ceremmiies  featured  in 
the  December  12,  1969,  edition  of  the 
Pacific  Citizen,  which  is  published  weekly 
by  the  Japanese- American  Citizens 
League  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 
"Thet  Piatcs  a.  Lot  or  CKECKXsa" — Japa- 
nese Had  Gum  Eusnatcx  at  Rohwes 

(By  Kathy  Oosnell) 
("Rumors  had  been  spread  among  the 
evacuees  when  we  left  California  for  Ar- 
kansas two  years  ago,  which  said:  Down  In 
Arkansas  there  are  mtUtltude  of  mc«quitoa 
about  the  size  of  dragonfly  which  files 
around  the  camp  and  get  a  pint  of  blood  a 
bite;  the  giant  river  Mlsalssippl  will  flood  all 
over  the  camp  and  It  wUl  make  houses  afloat 
like  boats  down  Into  a  rough  current."  StKh 
rttmors  made  all  of  us  scared.  But  when  we 
first  saw  Dr.  Hunter  In  the  center  on  the 
next  day  of  our  arrival  October  and,  1942, 
all  of  these  rumors  flew  away,  because  Dr. 
Hunter,  our  big  brother  and  friend,  was  with 
us  m  the  camp." — K.  T.  Khlralshl,  Rohwer 
RelocaUon  Center,  1944.) 

RoHWEa.— The  town  of  Bohwer,  13  mUes 
northeast  of  McQebee,  listed  a  population  of 
86  In  the  last  census.  But  it  once  bad  a  pop- 
ulation of  8,£00. 

The  inhabitant*  were  Issel,  Japanese  im- 
migrants to  the  United  States,  and  Nisei, 
their  American-born  children  who  were 
United  States  citizens. 

And  Caucaslon*  to  guard  them — nearly  50 
in  all. 

A  medlnm-sized  city  of  tarpaper  stir- 
rounded  by  barbed  wire  and  guard  houses 
was  located  near  here  on  bome  swampy  land 
owned   by  the  federal  government  In  the 


summer  of  1942.  tmder  the  direction  of  the 
War  Relocation  Authority. 

(At  1  p.m.  today,  state  officials.  Nisei 
veterans  and  representatives  of  the  Japanese 
Embassy  will  attend  ceremonies  to  dedicate 
the  cemetery  at  Rohwer.) 

The  inhabitants  of  the  camp  at  Rohwer 
began  to  arrive  In  September.  1942. 

They  were  escorted  to  the  city,  called 
Roliwer  Relocation  Center,  by  soldiers. 

Most  of  them,  according  to  a  former  cen- 
ter assistant  project  director.  Dr.  Joseph  B. 
Hunter  of  Little  Rock,  came  from  the  Los 
Angeles  area  and  Stockton,  CdLforma. 

The  Issel  and  Nisei  faced  all  the  usual 
problems  involved  in  m,Jung  a  new  collec- 
tion of  people  function  eSectively  as  parts 
of  a  ciiy.  Hunter  said. 

As  the  assistant  "in  charge  of  the  people,  ' 
he  said,  he  was  most  concerned  with  prob- 
lems of  city  administration — governmen., 
sanitation  system,  medical  facilities,  schools 
and  roads. 

There  were  other  problems,  too.  Hunter 
said. 

The  people  had  no  money  and  it  was  al- 
most impossible  to  earn  any. 

"We  ran  a  1,000-acre  farm."  Hunter  said, 
"but  we  were  not  able  to  sell  anything.  That 
would   compete  with   the  regular  markets." 

So  they  raised  their  own  food. 

The  center  administrators  hired  some  In- 
habitants to  staff  the  hospital  and  dental 
clinics  set  up  In  the  camp.  But  the  top 
salary  they  could  pay  was  $19  a  month. 

Others  could  be  paid  no  more  than  *8  a 
month.  Hunter  said. 

The   living   quarters   were,   at   best,   grim. 

"It  was  a  regular  Army  camp,"  Hunter 
said.  "There  were  regular  barracks  in  sec- 
tions. They  had  250  In  squares  with  a  cen- 
tral laundry  and  washhouse  and  mess  hall. " 

"We  Uved  In  one  big  rocHn  and  then  our 
daughter  came  and  we  got  another  one  " 
Hunter  said. 

"Built-in  beds  were  the  only  furniture  " 
he  added. 

The  first  project  of  moat  famUte»  at  the 
camp  was  making  furniture  from  scrap  lum- 
ber. Hunter  said. 

Hunter  Uved  at  the  camp  »-lth  his  wife, 
Mary,  hU  teen-age  daughter,  Betty,  and,  for 
a  short  while,  his  son,  Robejt.  Robert  was 
away  most  of  the  time  attending  Harvard 
University  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

The  Inhabitants  kept   busy.  Hunter  said 
even  though  there  was  little  for  them  to  do! 
"A  lot  of  old  men  had  their  first  vacation  " 
Hunter  said.  "They  played  a  lot  of  checkers." 
The  center  quickly  acquired  the  civic  or- 
ganizations  of   other   cities— Boy   Scouts,   a 
church  with  Sunday  School  classes,  a  TWCA. 
A  few  differences  persisted,  though. 
"They   wouldn't   let   the   women   do   Red 
Cross  work,  such  as  making  bandages,"  Mrs. 
Hunter  said. 

"We  bad  the  best  schools  in  the  state  " 
Hunter  said.  "All  the  teachers  were  federal 
cirll  service  employees." 

This  meant  they  received  top  salaries  he 
s.iid. 

The  superintendent  at  the  school  was  Dr. 
John  A.  Trice,  who  later  was  superlnt««dent 
of  the  Pine  Bluff  School  DisMct  from  1957 
until  his  death  In  1967. 

"There  were  a  lot  of  marriages,"  Hunter 
reminisced.  "There  were  so  many  young  peo- 
ple and  the  boys  were  going  off  to  war." 

Nisei  were  first  barred  from  service,  but 
later  were  allowed  to  enlist  and  serve  in 
Europe. 

Many  times,  Hunter  said,  young  women 
from  the  camp  would  travel  to  Camp  Shelby. 
Mississippi,  to  auend  the  USO  fimcUons  for 
Nisei  soldiers.  Some  of  the  soldiers  came  from 
Rohwer  and  Jerome,  be  said. 

These  were  members  of  the  famed  442 
Regiment,  the  "Go-Por-Broke"  unit  composed 
entirely  of  Nisei,  which  won  nnmerotu  honors 
for  courage  in  the  procees  ot  {Moving  their 
loyalty  to  the  United  St*tM. 
A  concrete  monumeat.  the  rejdica  of  an 
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Armv  t*n)c  stands  ;n  the  cemetery  a:  '.he  cen- 
tfr  It  was  erected  in  1945.  Is  memory  of  the 
30  Rohwer  soldiers  of  the  regiment  who  died 
t.versea? 

Another  concrete  monviment  was  also 
er-'ted  *t  the  cemetery  m  memory  of  the 
_"4  center  residents  who  died  there 

These  Japanese  civilians  also  h.id  dlfflculty 
prjMng  their  loyalty  They  l!\ed  behind 
bartjeU  wire,  forbidden  to  make  a:iy  con- 
tribution to  the  war  effort 

At  first  there  *as  a  lot  of  iH  will  in  Nfc- 
Oehee  Ai-.d  other  cities  in  Souhea-st  Arlcansa.3 
agamst  the  Issei  and  Nisei  Himter  said 
One  Japanese  was  shot  at  »hi:e  -urveymg 
p.irt  of  the  center  property  he  s.ild  A  camp 
guard  waa  killed  bv  a  !ihot  from  a  troop  tr.un 
passing  oil  the  railroad  next  to  the  camp 
Apparently,  Hunter  said  some  soldier 
thought  he  was  firing  at  a  Japane-.e 

R'.imors  of  111  treatment  reached  Japan. 
Hunter  said,  and  diplomatic  offlcials  a.sked 
the  Spanish  Coiis'il  at  New  Orleans  to  visit 
the  Jerome  and  Rohwer  camps  to  investigate 
Packages  of  tea  vkere  >en;  to  the  center 
residents  from  Jap.in 

Later,  the  people  opened  their  homes  to 
the  Japane&e.  he  said,  as  they  got  acquainted 
with  them  and  as  profits  flowed  Irom  the 
center  into  their  businesses 

Hunter,  a  Methodist  missionary,  came  to 
work  at  the  center  at  the  request  of  a  parish- 
ioner, E   B   WhlttaJter  of  Lob  .\ngeles 

He  had  Just  returned  from  six  years  in 
Japan,  spent  m  Tokyo  and  Akita.  in  uoraiern 
Japan 

Whittaker  who  was  director  over  both  the 
cent«rs  at  Rohwer  and  Jerome,  hired  Ray  D 
Johnston  of  Dyess  to  run  the  Rohwer  camp 
Bealdes  Hunter  there  was  an  assistant  di- 
rector in  charge  of  the  farm,  James  F  Raines, 
and  an  assistant  in  charge  of  fiscal  afTairs. 
Francis  Manghan.  an  employee  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service 

Hunter  condemns  the  government  action 
to  evacuate  all  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry 
from  the  West  Coast 

"They  had  the  evacuation  because  cf  pres- 
sure from  businessmen  taking  advantage  of 
the  fear."  Hunter  said 

The  business  leaders  used  "propaganda  '  to 
whip  up  feeling  against  the  Japanese  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  "competitors,     he  said 

The  military  decision  to  evacuate  the  Japa- 
nese and  their  American-born  children  was 
rather  slow  in  coming 

Through  December  and  January,  the  West 
Coast  was  described  as  calm,  and  few  Inci- 
dents occurred  between  the  Japanese  com- 
munities and  the  white  residents 

However,  the  funds  and  credit  of  Japanese 
aliens  were  frozen  by  government  order  and 
many  families  had  to  substot  on  the  cash  in 
their  pockets 

No  disloyal  act  or  espionage  or  Bab<iiage 
was  ever  proven  against  the  Japanese,  despite 
widespread  rumors,  pron^juncements  from 
public  official,  and  news  accounts,  to  the  con- 
trary 

However,  the  clamor  from  public  officials 
and  businessmen  in.rea.sed  The  atti)rney 
general  of  California.  Earl  Warren  who  later 
was  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  went  on  record  urging  the 
evacuation  of  all  Japanese  Groups  such  as 
the  Associated  Farmers  also  Issued  statements 
requesting  the  evacuation. 

Despite  the  reports  from  the  FBI  and  the 
Justice  Department,  which  found  no  evidence 
of  treason  among  the  Japanese,  alien  or  citi- 
zen. Army  officials  in  charge  of  West  Coast 
security  acceded  to  pressure  and  ordered  the 
evacuation. 

More  than  100,000  people  of  Jap^anese  an- 
cestry were  sent  inland  to  live  in  10  reloca- 
tion centers.  About  8.600  were  sent  to  Jerome 
and  a  similar  number  were  sent  to  Rohwer. 
They  remained  until  they  could  find  Joba 
elsewhere,  until  ihoa«  of  college  age  could 
find  a  college  that  would  take  them,  or  unUl 
the  camps  were  closed. 
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The  Jerome  center  was  abandoned  in  June, 
1944.  and  Rohwer  closed  its  doors  iti  Novem- 
ber, 1945. 

.^aK,\ssA.s  Honors  Nisn  at  Romwcb 
RoHWEt,  Ark  The  melancholy  strains  of 
Taps  ',  played  by  a  hiRh  school  bugler  and 
echoed  by  a  bmidsmate,  m  the  bottomlands 
of  southeAstern  Arkansas  at  the  site  of  the 
cemetery  of  the  f  rnicr  War  Relocation  Au- 
thority camp  at  Rohwer,  on  Sunday  alier- 
n<Jon,  Nov  30,  clim.iJtea  two  d.iys  of  activi- 
ties marking  Japanese  Americ  m  Memorlnl 
D.iys 

Tlie  commemorative  events  bep>n  on  Siit- 
i.rday  noon,  at  a  luncheon  at  the  M.irlon  Ho- 
tel in  Little  Rock,  the  c  ipltal  of  Arkans:ts. 
when  Lt  Gov  M.iurlce  Brllt.  who  won  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Hunor  while  fighting 
alongside  the  442d  in  luily.  read  a  procla- 
mation setting  forth  Nov  29  and  JO  .ls  Jap.i- 
nese  American  Memorial  Days  He  whs  act- 
ing on  t)ehalf  i.jf  Governor  Wmthrop  Rocke- 
feller who  was  unable  to  participate  because 
of  the  death  m  California  of  his  mother-ln- 
l-iw 

PROCt*MATtOM 

The  official  proclamation  noted 

After  the  attack  on  Pearl  Hart>>)r  on  Dec 
7  1941.  two  War  Relocation  Centers  were  es- 
i  ibllshed  in  .Arkansas  ,  . 

Many  of  these  Japunese  .\mer. cans  dem- 
onstrated their  loyally  w  Uie  American 
cause  by  volunteering  to  Join  the  war  effort 
a,s  memtjers  of  a  special  combat  team     ,  , 

This  eflort  resulted  m  the  death  from 
combat  of  more  than  40  men  from  Uie  two 
Arkansas  Relocation  Centers,  and 

These  Japanese  Americans  ctjnftrmed  the 
faith  and  trust  placed  In  them  with  unporal- 
leled  recorda  and  gallantry  in  all  branches 
of  the  military  services  and  m  all  theaters 
of  war  I  and  c<Uled  uponi  each  and  every 
citizen  ito)  Join  with  me  (Gov  Rockelelleri 
m  paying  homaije  Uj  these  Americans  who. 
under  great  dureso.  exhibited  their  patrl- 
iitlr.m  not  OS  a  matter  of  race  or  ances'ry 
but  as  a  mat'er  of  the  mind  and   the  heart 

Got  Brltt,  who  lost  an  arm  In  the  action 
that  earned  bUn  the  nation's  highest  mlll- 
tajy  award,  presented  a  copy  of  the  Proc- 
lamation to  Mike  Masaoka.  Washington  Rep- 
resentative of  the  Japanese  .American  Citl- 
zetxs  League 

Then,  foll<)wlng  a  liiuche<'n  address  by 
Minister  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
Bunroku  Yushlno  of  the  Japanese  Eniba.ssy 
in  Washington,  both  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment official  and  J  ACL  Representative  Ma.sa- 
(<ka  were  conferred  Cfirtlficates  by  Arkansas 
Secretary  of  State  Kelly  Bryant  naming  them 
as    Arkansas  Travelers  '. 

DUMAS    BANQUrr 

Saturday  evening,  at  the  Pickens  Country 
Club  in  Dumas,  a  small  farming  community 
110  nalles  southeast  of  Little  Rock  about  20 
miles  from  R<ihwer.  a  t-ommemoratlve  ban- 
quet was  held  before  a  sell-out  crowd  of  more 
than  250 

State  Senator  M  Gilbert  and  Mayor  Billy 
Free  were  in  charge  of  the  banquet  Among 
■  :ie  invited  guests  were  Minister  Yoshlno. 
Governor  Brltt.  Secretary  of  State  Bryant. 
Attorney  General  Joeeph  Purcell,  New  Or- 
leans Japanese  Consul  General  Chlkatoro 
Hashlda.  and  a  delegation  from  the  Chicago 
.Nisei  American  Legion  Post  No  1183,  led  by 
Post  Commander  Tlo  Pujlwara  The  others, 
all  past  post  commanders,  were  Joe  Sagaml, 
Harry  Yamamoto.  Tak  Hiral.  Nick  Nlshlbaya- 
shl.  Kaz  Horl.  Carl  Ogawa.  Richard  Hlkawa. 
and  Larry  Oshlma,  the  only  one  who  volun- 
teered from  Rohwer  Itself 

Gov  Brltt  paid  high  tribute  to  the  gallan- 
try of  the  442nd.  noting  that  they  were  volun- 
teers for  combat  duty  and  that  they  earned 
the  respect  of  sll  other  combat  infantrymen 
in  Italy  and  France 

He  declared  that  in  times  like  these,  when 
so     many     are     ques' .'.iiing     whether     they 
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.ihouid  serve  their  country  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices. It  might  be  well  to  remember  that  the 
Ni.sel  of  the  442nd  had  more  to  question 
about  their  country  than  most  of  today  s 
yi>uth.  and  yet  they  volunteered  from  Amer- 
lcan-.slyle  concentration  caimps  to  prove  their 
faith  m  the  ultimate  Justice  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  American  way. 

Minister  Voshino  recalled  for  the  audience 
tliat  a  week  before  an  historic  event  had 
taken  pla.  e  in  Wa.shington.  when  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Japan  agreed  to  the  reversion  of 
Okinawa  He  noted  that  such  a  return  of 
o<cupied  territory  by  the  victorious  nation 
t  1  (he  defeated  country  ihrovigh  p>eaceful  ne- 
lij.itlation  was  a  rare  occurrence  and  that  It 
might  well  .•.*!  a  precedent  for  future  Inter- 
national relations  within  the  community  i>f 
nations. 

Yoshinn  declared  that  this  agreement  con- 
cerning Okinawa  marked  the  end  of  W'orld 
War  II  defeat  Insofar  as  the  Japanese  were 
concerned  and  signalled  the  beginning  of  a 
new  Pacific  age  where  there  would  be  greater 
political,  cultural,  and  trade  cooperation 
between  the  two  countries  of  this  new  Pacific 
era  He  saw  the  conunemoratlve  services  In 
.^rkansas  as  an  indication  of  the  continuing 
good  relations  between  the  United  States  ana 

JiipHU. 

PRI.VCIPAI.     SPCAKFR 

J.\CL  spokesman  Masaoka  was  the  princi- 
pal speaker,  recalling  tlie  days  of  hysteria  and 
suspicion  that  followed  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  and  of  the  arbitrary  evacuation  orders 
iind  Anicrican-sty'.e  concentration  cami>s 
cilled  rel'Kation  centers. 

While  conceding  that  they  were  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  Nazi  camps  for  the  exterml- 
natiiiii  of  Jews,  he  argued  that  in  a  nation 
with  Americas  tradition  these  WRA  camps 
were  even  more  intolerable  and  dangerous  In 
terms  of  their  implications. 

At  the  same  time.  Masaoka  declared  that 
;he  wartime  and  postwar  treatment  of  Japa- 
nese .\mericans  demonstrated  that,  though 
demixracy  sometimes  resulted  In  abuses  and 
excesses,  it  also  had  within  its  system  the 
I  apacity  to  right  wrongs  and  correct  abuses. 

He  also  stressed  that,  while  the  Japanese 
.\nierlcan  experience  did  not  necessarily  point 
the  only  way  to  the  reeolutlon  of  racial  ten- 
sions, it  might  well  suggest  that  reliance  to 
legislatures  and  courts  of  law  were  not  out- 
moded even  today  In  the  context  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  discontented,  the  disadvantaged, 
and  the  questioners 

He  closed  by  reading  the  Japanese  Ameri- 
can Creed,  which  he  said  helped  sustain  Jap- 
anese American  leaders  In  the  time  of  their 
greatcct  travail  and  Inspired  their  postwar 
efforts  to  gain  acceptance  and  equality  of 
opportunity. 

DLSIIA    lllCH    SCHOC)!.  Sf.RVICFS 

Following  .Sunday  morning  brunch  at  the 
Delta  Country  Club  In  McGehee.  which  Is 
about  ten  miles  from  Rohwer.  at  which 
Masaoka  was  again  called  ufwn  to  speak  the 
special  Japanese  American  Memorial  Services 
were  held  at  the  Desha  Central  High  School 
111  Rohwer 

Among  the  honored  guests  were  Gov  Britr. 
Secretarv  of  State  Bryant,  Attorney  General 
Purcell.  Chief  Justice  of  the  Arkansas  Su- 
preme Court  Carlton  Harris.  Speaker  of  th« 
Arkansas  House  of  Representatives  Hays  Mc- 
Curken  local  commvmlty  officers.  Chamber  ot 
Commerce  officials  from  Dumas  and  Mc- 
Gehee,  and  American  Legionnaires  from 
nearby  posts. 

Lewis  Johnson,  Jr  ,  state  director  of  the 
Green  Thumb  program  of  the  Farmers'  Union, 
who  was  personally  responsible  for  develop- 
ing the  two-day  testimonial  project  to  Japa- 
nese Americans,  Introduced  Congressman 
David  Pryor  of  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, In  which  Rohwer  U  located,  as  the 
master  of  ceremonle*  for  the  memorial 
services 

Congressman  Pryor  noted  the  significance 
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of  these  special  events,  declaring  that  these 
Japanese  Americans  who  volunteered  to 
■  fight  and  If  necessary  to  die"  to  prove  their 
loyalty  to  their  country  "marched  for  us" 
In  helping  to  defend  democracy  In  World 
War  11 

He  recalled  that  the  n\imber  of  volunteers 
from  the  Rohwer  camp  was  among  the  high- 
est <if  all  the  ten  WRA  centers  and  he  ex- 
plained the  meaning  of  the  442nd's  slogan 
•  Go  For  Broke  "  In  the  context  of  what  the 
Nisei  volunteers  were  fighting  for. 

Pryor  summarized  the  record  of  the  442nd 
m  combat  and  stressed  that  all  Americans 
today  might  well  ponder  the  significance  of 
what  they  had  accomplished  for  their  group 
under  the  mo>t  difficult  and  trying  of  clr- 
cum.stances. 

'Ihen.  tlie  Chicago  Nisei  .^n1erican  Legion 
Po.st  color  guard  posted  the  Flag,  and  the 
Desha  High  School  band  played  the  National 
Anthem. 

Sheriff  Robert  Moore,  who  was  In  charge 
of  security  at  the  Rohwer  center,  in  a  moving 
Invocation  said.  "We  pray  for  forgiveness  for 
any  wrongs  we  have  done  them.  "  and  Gov- 
ernor Brltt  called  the  wartime  evacuation 
"a  blot  on  the  history  of  this  country"  and 
cited  the  rededlcatlon  of  the  monuments  at 
the  Rohwer  cemetery  as  an  example  of  the 
new  relationship  not  only  between  Japanese 
Americans  and  other  Americans  but  also 
Japan  and  the  Uiiiied  States. 

CHICAGO    COMMANDER 

Commander  Fujiwara  of  the  Chicago  Nisei 
Poet,  In  an  emotion-packed  speech,  recalled 
that  in  1961  he  and  some  of  his  fellow  Legion- 
naires had  driven  down  and  participated  In 
the  dedication  ceremonies.  He  remembered 
how  a  few  of  the  local  Legionnaires  had  dis- 
covered the  weed-covered  cemetery  with  Its 
crumbling  monuments  and  had  cleaned  and 
repaired  the  area.  He  also  paid  tribute  to  the 
Green  Thumb  organization  that  had  beauti- 
fied the  plot  and  to  the  SUie  of  Arkansas 
for  designating  the  region  as  an  historical 
site.  He  said  that  these  demonstrations  of 
goodwill  proved  the  friendship  and  humanity 
of  the  people  of  the  Rowher  area  and  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas. 

Congressman  BUI  Alexander,  representing 
the  neighboring  counties  to  the  north,  com- 
mented on  the  Evacuation  experience  as 
one  that  few  Americans  were  familiar  with, 
but  one  which  all  should  know  to  appreciate 
what  the  Japanese  Americans  had  to  over- 
come in  their  own  country.  He  declared 
that  their  story  was  one  that  would  give  re- 
newed faith  In  America. 

Minister  Toehlno  noted  that  only  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago  Japan  and  the  United 
States  were  mortal  enemies,  but  now  both 
were  sUunch  allies  Joined  in  cooperative 
efforte  of  mutual  benefits  to  both  nations. 
He  said  that  the  Japanese  could  take  pride 
in  the  fact  that  Japanese  Americana  proved 
to  be  such  loyal  Americans  in  World  War  n 
and  that  they  contributed  so  much  to  the 
present  high  sUtus  of  United  SUtes-Japan 
friendship. 

He  expressed  the  fervent  hope  that  both 
countries  would  provide  leadership  for  peace 
and  prosperity  In  the  Pacific,  clUng  the 
Okinawa  reversion  agreement  as  another  and 
latest  example  of  how  friendly  nations  could 
work  together  for  the  common  good  of  both 
countries  and  for  all  mankind. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of   Japanese   Immigration   and   BlU   Hoeo- 
kawa'B  book,  'Nisei:  The  Quiet  Americans". 

He  said  that  Hoddlng  Carter  II  was  typical 
of  those  few  Americans  who  had  the  cour- 
age of  their  convictions  and  faith  in  Ameri- 
can principles  and  were  willing  to  speak  out 
when  it  was  not  popular  for  fair  play  and 
Justice  for  suspect  Americans. 

Masaoka  added  that  he  hoped  Japanese 
Americans  would  vindicate  that  faith  by 
now  speaking  out  on  behalf  of  fair  play  and 
Justice    for   less   fortunate   Americans. 

He  spoke  briefly  of  the  Japanese  Immigra- 
tion Centennial,  noting  that  what  was  in- 
scribed on  the  monument  at  the  Rohwer 
cemetery  to  those  Issel  who  died  while  in 
camp  was  symbolic  of  the  early  Japanese 
Immigrants. 

"To  him  who  sleeps  eternally  here.  A  de- 
scendant of  glorious  Yamato.  Who  came  In 
his  prime.  With  hopes  and  ambitions.  Heroic 
to  battle.  The  fortunes  of  life.  Peace  and 
bliss   be   yours.    1944." 

Masaoka  then  paid  tribute  to  the  Nisei 
who  volunteered  In  spite  of  their  mistreat- 
ment, noting  that  as  many  served  In  the 
Pacific  as  served  in  Europe.  He  emphasized 
that  he  was  proudest  of  the  fact  that  many, 
if  not  most,  of  the  combat  decorations  won 
by  the  Nisei  GI,  whether  in  Europe  or  In  the 
Pacific,  were  for  saving  the  lives  of  other 
men,  and  not  for  killing  the  enemy. 

NISEI    HEROISM 

He  retold  the  epic  story  of  the  rescue  of 
the  Lost  Texas  Battalion  in  the  Vosges  Moun- 
tains of  northeastern  Prance  and  matched 
that  with  the  heroic  sacrifice  made  by  G-2 
Sergeant  Hachlya  who  was  killed  by  Amer- 
ican troops  while  trying  to  return  to  the 
landing  forces  on  the  Island  of  Leyte  In  the 
Philippines. 

He  read  the  inscriptions  on  the  cement 
monument  to  the  Nisei  war  dead  of  the  442nd 
who  volunteered  from  Rohwer,  saying  it  ex- 
presses the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  all  Japa- 
nese Americans  then.  "In  memory  of  our 
sons,  who  sacrificed  their  lives,  In  the  serv- 
ice of  their  country.  They  fought  for  free- 
dom. They  died  that  the  world  might  live 
In  peace.  October  20,  1945". 

And  by  request,  he  re-read  the  Japanese 
American  Creed. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Hunter,  a  former  missionary 
In  Japan  and  an  asslsUnt  WRA  director  at 
Rohwer,  gave  tlie  benediction,  recalling  the 
suffering  and  the  sacrlflces  made  by  the  Japa- 
nese American  evacuees  to  prove  what  no 
American  should  have  been  required  to 
prove — his  loyalty  to  his  country.  He  asked 
that  there  be  no  such  repetition  of  that 
wartime  treatment  and  called  for  vigilance  to 
guard  against  a  similar  tragedy. 

CSMETERT    SEK VICES 
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sul  General  Hashlda  and  H,  Okada  and  Jim 
Yenarl,  both  evacuees  now  living  in  New 
Orleans  and  formerly  from  Gardena  and  Los 
Angeles,  respectively,  and  by  Commander 
Pujlwara  and  JACL  Representative  Masaoka. 

IT-AG     PRESENTED 

Commander  F\ijlwara  then  presented  an 
American  Flag  that  had  flown  over  the 
Capitol  of  the  United  States  to  Gov.  Brltt, 
who  accepted  it  on  behalf  of  the  State.  The 
color  guard  of  the  Nisei  Post  then  "ran  the 
Flag  up  the  post  and  then  halfway  down 
in  official  mourning,"  as  martial  music  was 
played.  Meanwhile,  it  was  announced  that 
Congressman  Pryor  was  going  to  present  an- 
other Flag  that  will  fly  over  the  United  States 
Capitol  in  Washington  to  the  Nisei  Post. 

An  honor  firing  squad  composed  of  Legion- 
naires from  local  posts  filed  three  volleys  In 
salute  to  their  departed  comrades.  Masaoka 
read  the  JACL  Hymn,  and  "Taps"  was  played, 
with  an  echoing  strain,  as  the  two-day  memo- 
rial honors  to  Japanese  Americans  ended. 

Thus  did  a  State  of  the  Old  Confederacy 
become  the  first  in  the  naUon  to  pay  such 
official  homage  to  the  wartime  experiences  of 
Japanese  Americans  and  demonstrate  that.  In 
spite  of  the  passage  of  some  25  years,  its  citi- 
zens remember  the  WRA  camps  and  its  im- 
plications for  all  Americans  today. 


DAVID  O.  McKAY 


HODDING  CARTER  n 

JACL  Representative  Masaoka  began  his 
in.iin  address  by  presenting  Hodding  Carter 
III  of  Greenville,  Miss.,  who  accepted  on 
behalf  of  his  father,  the  famous  Pulitzer 
Prize  winning  JournalUt  whose  wartime  edi- 
torials calling  for  fair  play  for  Japanese 
Americans  set  the  pace  for  subsequent  edi- 
torials in  the  nation's  press  and  who  la  cur- 
rently in  a  New  Orleans  hospital,  a  bronse 
medallion    commemorating    the    centennial 


After  the  Indoor  serrices,  the  more  than 
500  Arkansans  who  attended,  as  well  as  some 
few  Issel  who  had  come  down  from  south- 
eastern Missouri  to  participate  In  tributes  to 
their  former  friends  and  neighbors  In  the 
Rohwer  camp,  moved  on  by  private  cars  and 
busses  a  mile  to  the  cemetery  site. 

A  dirt  road  led  off  the  paved  highway 
to  a  small  lot.  lined  by  trees  and  cleared  of 
all  weeds.  There,  within  an  enclosure 
bounded  by  a  simple  log  fence,  are  the  Indi- 
vidual markers  of  more  than  40  Rohwer 
residents  who  died  while  In  the  center.  Each 
had  a  small  wreath.  In  front  of  the  small 
plot  are  two  obellsk-llke  monuments,  one 
topped  by  a  star  being  In  honor  of  the  Nisei 
volunteer  dead  and  the  other  topped  by  an 
American  eagle  In  flight  being  In  honor  of  the 
Issel  dead. 

Lewis  Johnson.  Jr.,  officiating,  the  simple 
but  eloquent  services  were  quickly  concluded. 
First,  as  the  Desha  High  School  band  played 
appropriate  music.  Governor  Brltt  and  Minis- 
ter Toehlno  placed  floral  wreaths  in  tribute 
at  the  monuments  to  the  Nisei  war  dead  and 
the  Issel  dead,  respectively,  followed  by  Con- 


HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

OF   CALIPOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  26,  1970 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  my  personal  privilege  to  join  with 
several  other  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  tn  a  resolution  express- 
ing our  sympathy  and  condolences  to  the 
David  O.  McKay  family  on  the  death  of 
this  religious  leader,  the  president  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints, 

As  a  youth  of  17  I  first  met  David  O. 
McKay  who  was  then  an  apostle  of  the 
church.  During  all  of  the  intervening 
years  he  has  maintained  that  first  im- 
pression in  my  mind  as  a  man  of  God, 
and  in  the  church  over  which  he  pre- 
sided he  was  revered  as  a  prophet,  seer, 
and  revel ator.  Perhaps  a  more  ap- 
propriate memorial  to  him  on  this  oc- 
casion would  be  quotations  from  his 
pronouncements  and  views  on  the  home, 
church,  and  state. 

The  importance  of  the  home: 

The  safety,  the  perpetuity  of  our  govern- 
ment, or  of  any  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, depends  upon  the  safety  and  perma- 
nency of  the  home.  Herein  we  get  a  glimpse 
of  one  thing  in  which  this  people  may  be 
the  saviors,  in  a  way,  of  this  great  nation. 
The  home  Is  the  place  where  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  principles  of  liberty  as  well  as 
the  instructions  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
should  be  given  to  the  chUdren.  When  the 
home  breaks  up,  the  children  begin  to  wander 
off  into  sin.  Then  the  law  must  reach  out  to 
bring  them  back  and  try  to  teach  them 
principles  of  service  and  of  true  government; 
but,  oh,  how  helpless,  how  helpless  the  state 
when  the  hcHne  has  failed. 

No  success,  however  great,  can  compensate 
for  failure  In  the  home. 

His  witness  for  Christ : 

Easter  should  be  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and 
divine  worship.  It  Is  not  a  day  for  rejoicing 
becatue  of  tbe  opening  of  springtime,  not 
merely  an  opportunity  to  display  beautiful 
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hau  and  fine  clatiiltyj  — it  Is  an  occasion  for 
the  erpraaslon  of  gr.iUtude  to  CJod  for  bavtni; 
spnt  UU  only  bei^otcen  Son  Into  the  world. 
to  be  "the  way.  the  truth,  the  life.  "  to  de- 
clare the  eterUjU  truth  that  "Whosoever  b«- 
:.f. et!i  iti  him  sli^'uiJ  not  perUh  but  li.i.o 
c. eri.u-.:ing  U.'e  "' 

When  Chrlstlanj  throughout  the  worlU 
ha-. e  this  faith  courslni?  In  their  b'.ood.  when 
I  hey  feel  a  loy.ilty  In  their  hearts  to  the  re.^- 
I'rrected  Christ  and  to  the  principles  mn- 
li.ited  Uiereby  mnnklnd  will  have  tAlct-n  the 
:'ir>t  grent  step  tow:ird  tiie  pe.'petial  pence 
f'T  which  we  daily  are  praying  Reject  him 
and  the  world  will  l>e  filled  with  hat.'ed.  and 
drenched  In  blood  by  recurring  w.irs 

.\s  Christ  lived  nfter  death  so  sh  ill  all 
men,  each  taking  his  plnce  In  the  next  world 
for  which  he  has  best  fitted  himself  The 
mew.ige  i_f  the  resurrection,  therefore  Is  the 
most  comforting,  t.he  most  glorious  ever 
given  to  m.n.  for  when  death  t.ikes  a  loved 
one  from  us.  our  so.-rowlng  hearts  are  as- 
suaged by  the  hope  and  the  divine  assurance 
expressed  In  the  words 

■'He  Is  not  here  he  Is  rl^en  "  Because  our 
Redeemer  Uve»  sn  sh.iU  we  I  berf  you  irtt- 
»!•■•»  that  he  dof^  hvr  M.iy  each  recurring 
Easter  emphas!»^  this  truth,  and  fill  our  souls 
with  the  divine  ussurance  'hat  Christ  Is 
truly  arl-^en.  and  thrmigh  Hl.m  mms  Im- 
mortality secured,  and  niay  the  d.iy  sx'n 
d:\wn  upon  the  world  when  the  m.mifesta- 
tlona  of  brut*  force  and  the  false  Ideal  that 
might  n-.akes  r:i:ht  be  supplanted  by  the 
charit.ible,  peace-loving  spirit  of  the  Risen 
Lord. 

His  reverence  for  tlie  Constitution  and 
its  guarantees  of  liberty : 

Education  for  citizenship  requires  more 
enipha&Ls  upon  the  advan'a^es  and  blessings 
of  tlie  AjT.erlcau  Way  of  Hie.  Next  to  lire 
Itself  freedom  is  m.m  s  most  cherl^lied  pos- 
session   . 

Conutiunlsm  ts  antagonistic  to  the  Amer- 
ican Way  of  LJfe  Its  a-,  owed  purpose  is  to 
destroy  belief  In  Ood  and  free  enterprise  In 
•ducaiion  for  ciilzensiilp,  therefore,  why 
should  we  not  see  to  It  that  ever>-  child  In 
AniencA  is  t.iught  t.^e  sup->rl'.r.'v  of  our  way 
of  Ufe.  of  our  Con*:itutiou  and  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  freedom  of  the  Individual.  Such 
deflntte  Instrtictton  Is  not  In  vlol.itlon  of 
either  the  federal  or  the  state  constlttition 

Teach  that  free  enterprise  is  the  right  to 
open  a  gas  station  of  a  grocery  store,  or  to  buy 
a  farm  If  you  want  to  be  your  own  boss,  or 
to  ch.inge  your  Job  If  you  do  not  like  the  man 
for  whom  you  work.  Under  CommunUm  you 
work  where  you  are  told,  and  you  Uve  and 
die  bossed  by  hardfisted  bureaucrats  who  tell 
you  every  move  you  dtire  make  FTee  enter- 
prise Is  the  right  to  lock  your  door  at  night 
In  Communlsr  countries  the  dread  secret  po- 
lice can  break  It  down  any  time  they  like    .  .  . 

Education  for  citizenship  demands  more 
emphasis  upon  moral  and  spiritual  values. 
Our  government  was  founded  on  faith  lo  a 
Supreme  Being  as  evidenced  by  the  May- 
flower Coimpact.  the  Declaration  of  Indepei^d- 
ence.  by  Oeorge  Washington  and  Benjamin 
Franklin  in  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
and  by  a  hundred  other  incidents  prior  to, 
during,  and  following  the  birth  of  this  Re- 
public. Said  Uie  Father  of  our  Coimtry  We 
have  raised  a  standard  to  which  the  good  and 
wise  can  repair,  the  eveiit  is  in  the  hauas  of 
God  • 

Ood  and  individual  freedom  are  funda- 
mental principle*  in  cur  glorious  Republic, 
ar.d  our  obligation  la  to  keep  in  our  schools 
a  reverence  for  Deity  and  respect  for  the 
dignity  of  the  Individual  man. 

I  love  the  Stars  and  Stripee.  and  the  Amer- 
ican Way  of  Life  I  have  faith  in  ttae  Cotistltu- 
tion  of  Xttm  Ualt«d  Stataa.  I  believe  that  ooly 
through  a  truly  educated  citiaenry  can  the 
Ideals  that  Inspired  the  Pounding  Fathers  of 
our  Nation  b«  preserved  and  perpetuate<l. 
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I  believe  that  four  fundamental  elements 
In  such  an  education  are: 

1  Tlie  basic  essentials  of  oml  and  written 
compoeitlon — arithmetic,  social  studies  and 
science 

2  Loyal  leadership  as  found  In  men  who 
"cannot  be  bought  or  sold,  men  who  will 
scorn  to  violate  truth,  genuine  gold.' 

3  Open  and  forcible  teaching  of  facts  re- 
garding communism  as  an  enem:  to  Ood  and 
to  individual  freedom 

4  More  emphisls  on  mo.-rtl  and  ^[uri'iial 
values. 


MARTIN  I  UTHKR  KINO  -TRUTH 
KKM.MNS  SLPPRKSSED 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    L'-itlMAN.* 
I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiiPfidai;.  Jartuary  27,  1970 

Mr  RARICK.  Mr  Sijeaker,  In  Uic  past 
I  have  called  on  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  make  available  to  the  American 
IM?op!e  the  evidence  concerning  the  activ- 
ities and  associates  of  Martin  Lutlier 
KiiiK.  Former  Attorney  General  Ram.sey 
Clark  now  joins  in  the  call  inferentially, 
asking  that  the  Detxirtmer.t  admit  that- 
certain  officials  and  other  pnvate  indi- 
viduals have  been  permitted  to  s.rmplc 
the  evidence 

A  former  Ciovernment  official,  who 
claims  to  have  had  access  to  the  material 
In  his  official  capacity,  launched  an  at- 
tack on  FBI  Director  J  Edt;ar  Hoover, 
supgesiing  that  tape  recordings  of  bed- 
room conversations  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  ejtist,  presumably  because  of  a 
violauon  of  privacy  or  of  privilege. 

It  IS  appropriate  to  remark,  a.s  all 
lawyers  know,  that  there  ts  no  privilege 
In  b*droom  conversations  when  the  par- 
tic,->  are  not  married  to  one  anotiier.  And 
It  is  appropriate  to  note  that  there  Ls  a 
true  public  interest  In  the  true  facts  of 
the  life  and  activities  of  a  Communbt 
dupe  and  tool  whom  Uie  Red-black  ma- 
cliinery  is  attempting  to  fashion  into  a 
national  and  international  hero. 

A  letter  to  the  editor  of  a  Florida  news- 
paper last  week  Indicates  that  the  people 
win  not  be  fooled. 

And  the  current  presence  of  Ralph 
Abemathy  In  Stockholm  to  receive  more 
money  from  the  notorious  Gimnar 
Myrdal,  who  was  the  purported  author 
of  the  Communist-prepared  propaganda 
sheet  on  which  the  Supreme  Court  based 
its  Infamous  Black  Monday  ruling  in 
1954,  makes  the  argument  for  full  dis- 
closure compelling.  The  left  obviously 
would  not  wish  to  conceal  pood  news,  and 
should  not  be  permitted  to  conceal  or 
destroy  adverse  evidence 

I  Include  pertinent  clippings  In  my  re- 
marks : 

I  Prom  the  Washington  iDC  )   Evening  Star. 
Jan   27.  19701 

Cl.vrk  Raps  FBI  Rote  m  Probing  Kino 

New  Yomc.— Former  Atty.  Oen.  Ramsey 
Clark  ssys  the  government  should  say  If  it's 
true  that  FBI  tapes  from  Uslenlng  devices 
installed  In  ttte  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's 
hotel  rooms  were  played  to  publishers,  sena- 
tors, and  others. 

In  an  artkile  in  tiie  current  issue  of  Mc- 
Call  s  magazine,  Clark  said.  'Since  hla  mur- 
der, r.imors  liave  spread  ll.at  b^peo  from  bugs. 
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secretly  Installed  In  hotel  rtoms  used  by  Dr. 
King  were  played  to  publishers,  senators  and 
others 

"The  people  of  the  United  States  should 
know  whether  this  Is  true  Tlielr  government 
i.lioiikl  tell  thcin 

"The  motives  for  such  act.s  bv  the  FBI,  If 
true,  are  terribly  d.ingerous  The  purpwse 
cou.d  only  be  to  distroy  a  great  lender  and 
as  a  consequence  to  divide  the  nation  " 

Last  ve.ir.  Clark  suggested  that  FBI  Direc- 
tor J  Ldgar  Hoover  retire  after  It  wn.s  dis- 
closed that  the  FBI  h;.d  t.ip{>ed  King's 
phones  Hoover  h.iJ  explaii.ed  tint  former 
Atty.  Oen.  Robert  F  Kt-niiedy  had  proposetl 
K 

Clark  said  that  when  he  was  attorney  gen- 
ual. Hoover  repeatedly  askrcl  for  authoriza- 
tion to  tap  Kings  phones.  He  said  he  reiuseil 
all  such  reque>ts.  includin;-  one  fvo  da;  s  be- 
fore King  s  a:>sasbination. 

I  From  the  Washington  (DC  i   Evening  St.ir. 
Jan    27.  197U| 

.\BFRNATHY    REC»:lVrS    $50,000    IN    SWEDEN 

STdCKHoLM,  SwroFN.— Ilie  Rev.  R  ilph 
David  Abernathy.  successor  to  Dr  M.irtln 
Luther  King  Jr  as  head  of  the  Southern 
CliristUin  Leader'il.lp  Confi-rence.  h.ia  re- 
ceived a  check  for  $50,000  from  Swedish 
donors  to  the  organl/.itlon 

Tlie  check  was  handed  to  Abcrn.^thy  yes- 
t^-rday  by  Prof  Gunnar  Myrdal,  chairman  of 
the  Swedish  Martin  Luther  King  Foundation 
Abemathy  will  lecture  at  Gothenburg  and 
Lund  be.'ore  leaving  for  Atlanta.  Oa  ,  Satur- 
day 

I  From  the  Fort   Myers   (Fla  )    News-Press, 
Jan.  21,  19701 
HoMAGZ  TO  King 
KrtT'  R.   Nr.ws-PRESS: 

To  pay  homage  to  Martin  Luther  King  In 
:iny  laudatory  form  Is  an  absolute  contra- 
diction to  the  tenets  of  dignity,  respect  and 
humility  inculcated  In  the  Constitution  of 
these  United  States  and  In  those  persons 
who  live  under  It,  for  It  and  honor  It. 

If  honor  Is  due  to  be  bestowed  on  any 
man  of  African  descent,  the  choice  of  Booker 
T  Washington  or  that  eminent  and  eeU- 
efTacing  scientist  Dr.  Carver  would  be  so 
correctly  representative  of  gre.itncss  that 
Martin  Luther  King  would  be  relegated  to 
the  historical  niche  he  so  appropriately 
qualifies— thfit  of  a  sanctimonious  loud- 
mouth: a  rabble  rotiser,  a  Jailbird,  a  dese- 
rrator  of  e«tabllshed  law,  a  leader  of  people 
{ under  the  gtiise  of  non-violence)  who  be- 
came violently  riotous  and  destructive,  with- 
out any  semblance  of  sanity  or  reason 

TTie  Department  of  Justice,  alarmed  by 
this  controversial  peeudo-dlvinlty.  saw  fit  to 
keep  him  under  surveillance  for  several 
years  A  transcript  of  his  contacts  with  un- 
savory and  subversive  characters  would  be 
a  ch^tpter  of  interesting  revelations. 

Under  the  spell  of  tribal  Instincts  and  the 
exhortations  of  this  word-weaving  mystic, 
the  c  ilored  segment  (along  with  some 
namby-pamby  whites,  who  too  neither  spin 
nor  weave)  have  been  mesmerized  Into  a 
labyrinthine  maze  of  unqualified  demands, 
of  unwarranted  hatreds  and  of  specious  ex- 
pectations for  a  complete  welfare  state, 
t>orne  by  the  white  man,  to  perpetuate 
s!othfu!nes.s.  illegitimacy  and  disregard  lor 
the  attributes  of  decency. 

You  and  I,  black  and  w'.ilte,  who  have 
loved  and  respected  this  America  find  It  now 
In  the  throes  of  emaj<culiitlon  of  Its  past 
virtues  and  glory  The  sufferance  of  con- 
niving political  regimes  and  the  treacherous 
departures  of  the  Supreme  Court  outside  of 
iu  prescribed  constitutional  authority  In- 
deed leesens  our  comprehension  of  what  we 
have  gokie  to  war  for  over  these  many  years. 

jAltaS    F.    PUIBCE. 

Cape  Cokal. 
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FIRES  IN  THE  LIVING  ROOM 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENN8TI.VAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  27,  1970 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 31.  1969,  the  National  Commission 
on  Product  Safety  released  the  alarm- 
ing information  that  TV  sets  are  respon- 
sible for  10.000  fires  a  year. 

At  that  time  I  commended  the  com- 
mission on  "its  continuing  excellent 
service  to  the  public."  The  commission, 
an  independent  Investigatory  body  with- 
out enforcement  powers,  provided  the 
inspiration  for  passage  in  the  first  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress  of  the  Child  Pro- 
tection Act,  of  which  I  was  proud  to  be 
a  sponsor.  We  also  voted  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  commission  in  the  first  ses- 
sion. 

Our  faith  in  the  continuing  high  qual- 
ity work  of  this  body  is  well  justified.  On 
Monday,  January  26,  the  commission  re- 
leased the  results  of  its  independent  sur- 
vey of  hazardous  television  receivers. 

This  information  should  be  made 
available  to  the  widest  spectrum  of  con- 
sumers and  In  this  interest,  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  my  colleagues,  I 
submit  for  the  Record  the  commission's 
release,  and  two  newspaper  acooimts  of 
the  commission's  findings  as  published 
this  morning  in  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer and  the  Wall  Street  Journal: 
Commission  Releases  Information  on  Color 
TV  Hazards 
The  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety  today  released  the  brand  names  and 
model  numbers  of  color  television  receivers 
which  it  said  exceeded  the  industry  average 
for  flre  hazards. 

At  the  same  time  the  Commission,  a  fact- 
finding and  study  panel  lacking  regulatory 
agency  powers,  wrote  involved  manufactur- 
ers urging  them  to  take  steps  to  rectify  po- 
tential hazards  In  any  of  the  listed  sets  and 
citing  recall,  repair  or  replacement  of  faulty 
components  as  appropriate  actions. 

The  letters  to  the  electronic  firms  acknowl- 
edge that  publication  of  model  numbers 
would  burden  servicing  facilities  and  that 
some  of  the  listed  models  might  not  have 
defective  components, 

"Nevertheless,"  wrote  Chairman  Arnold  B. 
Elklnd.  "we  believe  it  essential  that  this  In- 
formation be  furnished  to  the  public  and 
that  appropriate  action  be  taken  .  .  .  rather 
than  risk  the  consequences  of  fires  In  color 
television  receivers." 

Approximately  22  million  color  TV  sets  are 
in  use  today.  The  smoke  and  fire  Incident 
ratio  for  color  versus  black  and  white  TV  is 
about  40  to  1. 

Tlie  Industry  average  of  0  120  Incidents 
per  thousand  color  sets  was  developed  from 
information  submitted  to  the  Commission 
by  manufacturers  oif*the  number  of  smoke 
and  fire  claims  reported  to  them  Involving 
their  products. 

John  I.  Thompson  and  Co.,  technical  en- 
gineers, were  employed  by  the  Commission 
to  analyze  the  data.  The  firm  ascertained 
the  industry  mean  by  dividing  the  number 
of  fire  incidents  reported  by  the  number  of 
sets  sold. 

The  Thompson  Co.  then  advised  the  Com- 
mission that  the  following  manufacturers, 
in  descending  order,  exceeded  the  industry 
average:  Lear  Slegler  (Olympic),  Packard 
Bell,  Magnavox,  Sylvanla,  PhUco-Pord  and 
RCA. 
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other  manufacturers  also  reported  inci- 
dents, but  their  aggregate  Incident  rate  was 
below  the  industry  average.  These  were  In 
descending  order:  General  Electric;  Admiral; 
Motorola:  Emerson;  Warwick  (Sears);  and 
Zenith. 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  122  models  which 
have  had  3  or  more  incidents  per  10.000  sets 
sold— more  than  twice  the  industry  average. 
Admiral — Models  AK5598;  C5311. 
Emerson — Model  21T01. 
General  Electric — Models  M902;  M900; 
M961;  M960;  M280;  M912;  M258;  M946; 
M920. 

Lear  Slegler  (Olympic)— Models  CK5413; 
CK5374;  CK5368;  CC3352;  CC326;  CC5359; 
CC5355;  CC3345;  CC3337. 

Magnavox — Models  U554;  U504;  T542;  T540; 
T560;  T539;  U556;  U546;  U553;  T541;  T549; 
T543;  T508;  T638;  T537;  'T507;  T557;  T558; 
T547;  T534;  T561;  T562;  T544;  T568;  U532; 
T566;  T509;  U524;  T514;  T552;  U506;  U505; 
T550;  T548. 

Motorola — Models  23RL325;  23CL328BS: 
CL803CS;  WL851;  CU610CW;  CU612; 
23CL,325. 

Packard  Bell— Models  CSW504;  CSW402; 
CSW804;  CSW500;  CSW501;  25CD2;  CSW702- 
CSW606;  OSW602;  CSW602. 

Phllco-Ford — Models  Q5528;  P6000;  P5230; 
P6404;  R5652;  R5609;  R6520;  Q6420;  Q5488; 
R6508. 

RCA— Models  GK3739;  HH864;  HG885: 
HL850:  HG889:  GL736;  GF731;  GL748; 
GG721;  HH844;  HL872;  JH640;  GG607; 
GF753;  OG643;  00661;  GG733;  GF636; 
PF555;    00667;   00843. 

Warwick  (Sears  Roebuck) — Models  3123; 
41912;  4190;  41952. 

Sylvania — Models  25LC47;  25LC24PW; 
25HC83;  26LC46;  2SLC122B;  25HC71;  25LC19; 
25LC113;  21LC36:  CP481;  25LC114C;  21LC21; 
25LC10;  21LC35. 

The  Commission's  suggested  recall  In- 
volves more  models  of  Magnavox  than  of 
any  other  manufacturer,  but  that  company 
advised  the  Commission  that  each  of  its 
Identified  models  was  made  during  1964  and 
1965  and  that  "It  has  bad  no  reports  of  com- 
parable problems  for  later  models." 

Seventeen  manufacturers  representing 
more  than  95  percent  of  the  TV  industry 
submitted  Information  to  the  Commission 
during  its  flre  hazard  survey.  The  study  was 
undertaken  last  October  following  consumer 
complaints,  newspaper  reports  and  Congres- 
sional Inquiries.  Since  data  submitted  by 
four  Japanese  manufacturers  were  not  com- 
parable to  ttiat  of  U.8.  manufacturers,  Jap- 
anese brands  were  not  mcluded  in  the  Com- 
mission survey.  Industry-wide  lack  of  uni- 
form record-keeping  prompted  the  Commis- 
sion to  suggest  and  the  industry  to  agree  to 
a  more  uniform  system  of  recording  infor- 
mation. 

A  Commission  staff  spot-check  of  major 
city  flre  departments  which  ascertain  spe- 
cific categories  of  causes  of  fires  revealed 
varying  numbers  attributed  to  TV  sets:  361 
in  New  York  in  1968;  215  In  Chicago  in  1969 
(Including  radios);  13  in  Houston  since 
October  1967;  an  estimated  60  In  Omaha  in 
1968:  43  in  Denver  in  1968;  131  in  San 
Francisco  since  1967;  112  in  suburban  Los 
Angeles  in  1968.  The  Conmiission  says  that 
a  conservative  estimate  relates  about  10,000 
fires  each  year  to  TV  sets. 

At  a  meeting  between  the  Commission  and 
TV  industry  representatives  October  31, 
manufacturers  agreed  to  assign  top  techni- 
cal experts  to  a  crash  program  to  develop 
maximum  safety  standards  aimed  at  pre- 
venting fires  in  color  receivers. 

Meantime,  the  Commission  had  pinpointed 
such  TV  component  parts  as  flyback  trans- 
formers, switches  and  yokes  as  possible  causes 
of  smoke  and  fire  hazards  in  color  sets. 

When  the  industry  presented  the  Com- 
mission with  its  proposed  standards  to  mini- 
mize  fire  hazards  in  color  sets,  the  Com- 
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mission  sent  the  proposals  to  an  independent 
engineering  firm— Tracer,  Inc.  of  Austin, 
Texas — for  evaluation. 

Tracor  advised  the  Commission  that  even 
further  improvements  should  be  made  to  the 
proposed  upgraded  standards,  particularly  in 
three  fire-prone  areas — flyback  transformers, 
capacitors  and  yokes. 

The  Commission  commended  the  industry 
for  Its  efforts  and  urged  that  the  additional 
proposals  be  taken  under  consideration. 

(From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 

Jan.  27,  1970] 

U.S.  Panel  Lists  Color  TV  Sets  as  Fire  Risks 

Washington,  January  26. — The  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety  identified 
Monday  122  models  of  color  television  sets 
which  have  heen  exploding  or  catching  flre  at 
an  above-average  rate. 

The  Electronic  Industries  Association  im- 
mediately accused  the  commission  of  creat- 
ing an  unfair  competitive  advantage  for  some 
manufacturers  by  releasing  the  information. 

The  commission,  which  has  been  confer- 
ring with  the  industry  for  three  months  and 
recently  chided  manufacturers  for  not  mov- 
ing fast  enough  said  the  nation's  22  million 
color  sets  have  been  igniting  at  the  rate  of 
12  per  100,000. 

FIRMS   NAMED 

The  commission  said  the  sets  it  identified 
were  catching  fire  at  the  rate  of  30  per  100,- 
000. 

The  commission  said  Olympic  television 
sets  manufactured  by  Lear  Slegler  Corp., 
averaged  the  highest  rate  in  the  industry. 
Nine  of  the  firm's  models  were  identified  as 
potential  hazards. 

The  other  firms  identified  as  exceeding  the 
industry  average  were,  in  descending  order: 
Packard  Bell,  Magnavox,  Sylvania,  Philco- 
Pord  and  RCA. 

Five  firms  were  identified  as  having  an 
incidence  rate  below  the  Industry  average, 
even  though  certain  models  caught  fire  at  the 
30-per- 100,000  rate  Those  firms  were,  In  de- 
scending order:  Oeneral  Electric,  Admiral, 
Motorola,  Emerson,  and  Warwick   (Searsi. 

qualifies  listings 

At  the  same  time  the  commission  released 
the  names  of  the  sets,  it  dispatched  letters 
asking  the  manufacturers  to  recall,  repair, 
or  replace  faulty  sets. 

Commission  chairman  Arnold  B.  Elkind 
noted  that  some  sets  on  the  commission  list 
might  not  be  fire  hazards. 

"Nevertheless,  we  believe  It  essential  that 
this  information  be  furnished  to  the  public 
and  that  appropriate  action  be  taken  .  .  . 
rather  than  risk  the  consequence  of  fires  in 
color  television  receivers,"  Elkind  said. 

The  television  Industry  had  undertaken 
what  it  called  a  crash  program  after  the  com- 
mission estimated  in  October  thatJ  as  many 
as  10,000  color  sets  were  catching  fire  every 
year,   some   even   while  turned  off. 

The  commission  and  industry  pinpointed 
the  causes  of  the  fires.  The  Industry  proposed 
protection  standards  which  the  commission 
said  last  month  did  not  go  far  enough. 

Tracor,  Inc.,  an  engineering  firm  hired  by 
the  commission,  complained  that  the  indus- 
try's new  standards  still  permit  temperatures 
hot  enough  to  initiate  combustion  and  ma- 
terials to  support  combustion. 

us.    SETS    ONLY 

The  commission  said  its  survey  of  fire 
hazards  covered  17  manufacturers  represent- 
ing 95  percent  of  the  industry.  The  commis- 
sion did  not  analj-ze  data  submitted  by  Jap- 
anese manufacturers,  the  commission  said. 

In  assailing  the  commission's  action.  Jack 
Wyman,  staff  vice  president  of  the  electronics 
association,  said  in  a  statement: 

"This  data  was  not  furnished  in  order  to 
permit  the  commission  to  assign  ratings,  by 
name,  to  the  various  companies  about  rela- 
tive frequency  of  alleged  incidents." 
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"Tp!fvlsion  sr'-s  hit  safe  prvKlur'*."  s^d 
\V    n\An.    call.r.g    thp    pnVilem    of    ftr«8    tn- 

ftri;"ei'.m\;  compirpd  t  i  'he  .T,ir;'i^>*r  of  sfU 
.1  Amencan  hnmre 

Tl-:»  ronimlsi.i'~>n  rerK->r-  .v:'!  res"..'  ;n  un- 
'^. '  ■  - '.'  t".  irTv.in^  '  .'^. p  p'.i'i! :  ^  :^  V  :  •  •  :■, •  rp!  » '. r.  e! T 
;.:n;:ed  pr  ib.o.-r.      ;.t>  .^  ,.d 

List  of  m.uv.'.f  1  ■•■:r*rs  vr^i  n'.  '<i»':  '■■;":-. 'ip r ~ 
of  th"  •?>•.■  Ls'.'P,  5c' J  '.rl""-.  .'\»d  'iv  '^o  r  'rr.- 
niUr>.  'r>.  15  c  i'^  '.:  n  ^  f". -p  :( •  \  p.  ■\  ■  ■■-  ■  -■-  ^^ 
r.ue 

Admiral — AK-s.n     r?"". ; 

t  lenerAl  Elec'.r;,-      N!ji)J    M.f.;     V.jvl    M960. 

.MiriO    MdlJ    }.!Jj(<    .M;(46    M  'Jo 

Letr      ri.pg.er        0.>:np.c)       34:  I,      c  K.jJ74. 

c  Ko  iti8.    CC3J  ij     Cv.;:';,    cv,.   tj     lil.2S6. 

I.  i."ja45.  OC-JJJ7 

M.iJ".  ■.  \  ;'5?4  l'iu4  Ti4J  r54u.  Tj'V). 
TiJi',  U536.  U64tj.  LoiJ.  Ti41.  1549,  T54  I 
Tooa.  T5.t8.  ToJT.  T507,  T5^.  T.t47,  T54J. 
T561.  TDtiJ.  T54.  T56d.  U5JJ.  T5«J<J,  'IjoJ 
rj24.  T5;4,  TJ5J.   Lo06.  U306.  T550,  T548 

Mouj.-J.d— 23RX.U5,  2JC'L32ttaS.  CLd')jaC>- 
WLfi51.  CU610CW.  CU61-!.  23CL325. 

Packard  Be;.  — CiWDO-i.  CriW40i.  CSWctij4. 
CSW500.  CSW50I.  J5CDi.  CSW7uJ.  CSW'iOti. 
CdWeOJ.  CSW502 

P:..:- i-Kard- (j.ViJ.R  P'l  >oO  PSiJO.  Pt>4u4. 
P  ">5 jj     R5S09     R^^O.   Q64J0.   QS4.HH     R'i5    8 

RCA  — GG7J9.  HHd64.  HOSaS.  ULaSO.  UK- 
RR9.  GLT36.  OF7JI.  GL74a,  GG721.  HH844. 
fn,a-.>  JH54«1  GL6ri7  GFTST  GOr.4.1  GGf^ei, 
GG73J,   GF'JJ-     FFd't.   Gf.'3d7,   GGd4  ' 

W.ira-irlt  iSe.irs  Rebj-k  —  (IJ!  4;q;_' 
4190.  4:35 

3y:v,ima— 2JLC47.  :L3LCJ4r\V.  25HC<i2  25- 
LC46  25LC;2:B  25HC7;  25LC13.  25LC1I3, 
J1LC36,  CF43'.  JoLC'lUC,  2:LC2'..  25LCl':i 
2:LC35 

Jan.   27.    r.<70i 

F'RODCCT    SaITTT    B' )AK0    UllGKS     U    T\'    hU  K  F  R.S 

To    RicALL    122    Moori-s — C  3.    Obouf    In- 

VESTIGATINC    PIKXS    IN    U-NTTS   3*TS    Sn    CO  N - 

cxiNs'    CoLO«    Sits    Topptd    Inoustit    Av- 

K.aACI 

W.^sHiNcroM — Tho  National  Comnil^ii.iii 
on  Product  Safety  urged  11  major  televtsiui,- 
set  maXen  UJ  recall  122  specific  cclor  nnxie.i 
to  check  for  poten'aal  fire  hazard.?. 

A  comn'.!i5ion  spokesnxan  estimated  that 
the  proposed  recall  would  imolve  aeverui 
hundred  thou&aiid  seb>,  althou^  an  exact 
f.^'.ire  »ao  unavai;.ible.  There  are  currently 
22  million  color  TV  &eu  la  Uie  VB. 

Th«  Cforernment  commisMon.  which  haa 
beea  auidying  color  TV-««t  Ore*,  also  re- 
ported that  seL8  made  b;  dx  ot  the  manu- 
facturers generally  exceeded  an  Industry 
average  oX  0  130  fire  or  smoke  mcid«n'«s  per 
1.000  color  aels  sold. 

The  SIX  companies  whc««  sets  exceeded 
the  industry  average  were  said  to  be.  in 
descending  order:  Lear  Siegier  Inc.,  matter 
of  Olympic  Mta:  Packard-Bell  Eaectrooics 
Corp .  a  subsidiary  of  Teledyne  Inc:  Uacna- 
vox  Co.:  the  Sylvania  subsidiary  of  Oen«ral 
Telephone  A  Electronics  Corp  :  the  Phllco- 
Pord  subsidiary  of  Ford  Motor  Co  .  and  RCA 
Corp. 

The  cucrumssion  also  said  six  other  compa- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

n;e=;  r<»ported  TV-set  fire  Inrldent.s  at  rat^-s 
below  the  Industry  average  The  lowest  rate 
wa^  reported  by  Zenith  Radio  Corp  followed 
m  order  by  Warwick  Electr^>nlC8  Corp  maker 
of  S;;vertone  brand  set,-,  .sold  by  Seam.  Roe- 
i  k  A:  (■  >  NatumU  Union  Fle.-'rii-  Corp. 
m.-iker  of  Emerson  Set^i;  Mo'^oroLi  Inc  Ail- 
:ii.r:i:   C  Tp      and  Oenera'.   Elec'rlc  Co 

I  l.c  IJJ  n.txlels  t:ie  .saiety  conin'.;\-ii-n 
.i-r.iil  ;,i  be  recalled  wer»  thase  whi.b  d-*'  i 
indicated  h.i.e  .i.mik'ed  •.'iree  .  r  rno.-e  t,-.- 
incidents  per  IJ.OOO  sfs  ■■ild  :  ...re  t!.,. 
twice  tlie  Industry  a..riU'e  l  \.r]i:  :  r  /  •- 
nitli.  t:-e  li-^t  incUidfii  ..■  .t-.i  •  .  ■  ,•  mad.' 
by  each  of  the  manu.'.icturer  re;).ir:  ::.it  rtrt 
Ihe  list  included  34  Ma:-nav()x  n-.  dels  21 
RC  \  nicdels.  14  S.\'.vanla  ri...«le.,  a:  j  le-.,.  .- 
p.umbers  of  models  niide  ir.  i!;,-  ,^:t.vr  con.- 
piuie'^ 

The   commission    ,a;d    r    had   been   ,i  tw  el 

■■.     \l.-  ■•.:.t\    \    t.-.a:    r.wli    I  ;    lu-s    1     ted    !:.,Kle:s 

*-i.   11-  ide  ■:•.:   ring   \'"M  a:;  1    1965  .lUd  t  b.  1 1   tl-.e 

I    -I'lpany    lia.sn  ;    !..ul    ,ii.\    n  ;>.ir-      (.1    c    nip.i- 

rable  problem*  for   late.-    model,-, 

J.\PANfsr  'TvKi.is  <'MrT;v:) 
D.ita  submltttu  l,  :.  ..r  Japii..^f  ii...ii  . 
facturcrs  wasn't  inc.,.aed  la  tlu-  ,s  .Jy  b» - 
cau'se  the  Information  wa.ni  (.•..ii.p.-.r..L);e  to 
that  provided  by  US  (  .lupan.e  .  !!..■  cuii.- 
mlssloii  said 

'^•'"     '•■>    ■•'•■  •■•■     I:.'b>'-;e,     A--..    ..i'...n      ,i 

W  ..,....:..■■■  ;.-b.^ed   :  .'ade  ^T^\.p.  liuniediate; , 

.•:'.!      I     ~'a'x:npi.t    il.arplv    critu..';i;^     the 

:.'i.:.-  -    :.  ,    rep   .-t    a.^    n..   iead.ng    .n.d    i.i.- 

1  .i.r 

■Television  se's  are  bale  produce-  haid 
Jack  Waymaii  .i  ^talT  \ue  preiioeiii  uf  ti-.e 
a.ssOL;.itlon  'We  regret  that  the  comnus-sion 
has  peri^Lbted  m  I'-s  decision  U)  point  llie 
nr.^er  at  particular  maauf .iclu.-ers  In  this 
:;  i,-h:y  con.petltlve  bualncis  '  and  t.)  Initiate 
pu*-':-:':  -which  will  result  !n  unduly  alarni- 
in-:;  •.'-.e  p'lb;..-  ab-mt  t.'us  relatively  hinited 
prob>m  ■•  Mr   Wayman  .said 

Tb.e     a^'oclatlon     didn't     re^p.iiid     to     t.'-.e 

'rr.ml^si-  n's   proposal   that  the  speciried  T\' 
e's    be    checked    and.   If   necessary,   repaired. 

In  New  York,  a  Sylvania  spokesman  said 
:'::'•  company  hadn't  any  comment  on  the 
.-pt-.  i.'-.c  point  of  recalling  color  sets  Sylvania 
:i.sued  a  statement  "laying  that  four  of  five 
hazardou.'i  Incidents  involving  It.s  products 
<x-o\irred  In  sets  n.ade  before  1968.  "the  early 
era  of  color  TV  "  Smre  then,  the  m.inufac- 
turer  stated.  It  has  used  more  sophisticated 
component*  with  the  result  that  the  inrl- 
dene  of  fires  "diminished  almost  '..>  tl.e 
vanishing  point  "* 

"In  the  report  submitted  by  Sylvania.  there 
were  only  two  Incidents  for  sets  produced  In 
1968  and  none  for  sets  produced  in  !9o9 "  the 
company  contlnue<l  It  said  It  had  reported 
in  full  Its  records  of  such  incidents  and  that 
they  represented  fewer  than  three  sets  of 
every  10. 000  sold  since  the  beginning  of  19fl5. 
Servicemen  have  been  authorlEed  to  replace 
components  that  don't  meet  'our  h!?!;  s'and- 
arda  of  safety."  Sylvania  8«id 

ADMIRAL    QUESTIO.NS    STIOV 

Admlral  Corp.  ssud  It  hadn  t  seen  the  com- 
mission's announcement  and  declined  to  say 
whether  It  will  recall  the  models  cited  by 
the  oommlsaion.  However.  In  a  prepared 
statement  it  did  say.    The  models  menuoned 
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spe  iflcally  by  the  commission  were  produced 
in  \:<66  and  1967  Many  of  the  alleged  Inci- 
dent.s  haven  t  been  confirmed,  and  some  were 
found  not  to  have  been  caused  by  our  prod- 
uct We  question  the  method  of  computation 
u-ed  lu  preparing  the  analyoia  data  pro\  ided 
1)'.  tele\isl..n  manufac  urers  and  be'..c',  e  the 
ii.'i  :  [iretation  of  it  Is  mlslpadlng  " 

All    HC.\    .•■p<.)Kesin.in    said    m    New    York. 
RC.\  win  evaluate  promptly   and  thorough.;) 
Tbe    ttndintts   t>f   the   cominl.tsion   and    Imme- 
d,  relv  take  v<.ha'ever  action  1^  approprl.ite 

A  sjxjkesnvnn  for  Pliilco-Forrt  said,  throuph 
':,!'  r.  ;. mils., ion  atLributes  the  problem  to 
boe^.i!,-  components,  the  data  the  companv 
-s  .brniLud  reveals  v.e  dou  t  hn\e  any  specific 
;,  ..^b.Mi.s  With  any  ot  our  components."  In 
;;■.  e  \LMr.s,  lie  said,  only  16  liability  claims 
!.a-. .  hi  en  m.ide  against  Phllro-Ford  color  TV 
',e'.s  in  connection  »i'h  fire  or  smoke  Som? 
have  been  dismissed,  and  others  are  still  In 
b.tlcaion.  he  added.  The  spokesman  said  tlie 
concern  had  presented  1'.^  position  to  the 
c  ^m:ni,Sbion  la  a  letter 

Ai  lA?ar  biegler.  Bill  Roach,  assistant  to  the 
■.  .,e  ;  re-,ideiit  of  the  rc.miaercial  protlucts 
.;r,n:i),  said  tlie  concern  hadn't  seen  the  coni- 
ii.l'Fitn's  re'.ea.se  yet  "We  don't  believe  the 
se's  .ire  danf^rous  or  harmful  at  all."  he  al^o 
s.ild 

Hears-Rocbuck.  which  purchases  most  of 
•!.e  color  <ie'„s  made  by  "Warwick  Electronics, 
said.  We  .'eel  many.  If  not  most  of  these 
,  faulty  sets)  ha\e  already  been  Inspected  and 
repaired.  We  are  following  through  on  the 
("hers  "  A  spokesman  said  the  b.xsic  prob- 
lem was  with  a  faulty  on-off  s'w.ltch  boujtht 
from  a  subsuppUer  'Warwick  Is  69'"  -con- 
trolled by  Whirlpool  Corp. 

Here  Is  a  list  of  122  color-TV  models,  which 
the  National  Product  Safety  Commission  re- 
port ed    as    liaving    had    three    or    more    fire 
ui'-idents  per  10  000  sets  sold  • 
Admiral  -  Model  AK5598,C53n. 
Kmerson  — M(xlel  21TT)1 

General  Electric — Models  M902.  M900 
M961.  M901.  M9«0.  M280,  M912,  M258  M946 
M920 

Lear  Slegler  (Olvmplci —Models  CK5413 
rK5!74.  CK56J8.  CCJ5J2.  CC326.  CC5359 
C5355.C3345.CC3337. 

Magnavox— Mcxlels  U554.  U504.  TM2,  T540. 
T560,  T539.  U556.  U548,  U553,  TMl,  T549, 
T543.  T508.  T538,  TS37.  T507.  T557,  T558, 
T547  T5J4,  T561,  T562.  T544.  TM8,  U32.  T566 
■r509.  U524,  T514,  T552.  U506.  U505.  T550 
T548 

Motorola— Models      23RL325.      a3CLJ28B.'5 

C1.803CS,  WL861.  CU610CW.  CU612,  a3CL325. 

Packard    Bell— Models    CSW504.    CSW403, 

CS>W804,  CSW  500,  CSW501,  26CD2.  CSW702 

C'.SW606.  CSW602.  CSW503, 

Philco-Ford— Models  Q6o28.  P6000,  P5230. 
P6404.  R56o2,  R5609.  R6520,  Q«420.  Q5488 
R&508 

RCA— Models  GG739.  HH864,  HG8S5.  HL- 
860,  HCi689,  OL736,  GF731.  OL748.  G0721, 
HH844.  H1.872.  JH640.  GO607.  aP753.  G0643. 
GG661,  G733,  F636,  FF553,  G0667,  G0843. 

Warwick  (Sears-Roebuck)— Models  3123. 
41912.4190,41952. 

Sylvania— Models  25LC47.  25LC24PW, 
25HC83,  25LC4a.  2oLC122B.  25HC71.  251X319, 
25LC113.  21LC36,  CF481.  25LC114C,  21LC21, 
25I.C10,    21LC35  . 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— >Fe(//iesrfa^,  January  28,  1970 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D  D  ,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Happy  i^  the  man  that  findeth  wisdom 
and  thr  man  that  gettcth  understand- 
ing— Proverbs  3:  13. 

Alniit;hty  God.  who  art  our  light  in 
darknes.';,  our  life  In  trouble,  and  our  love 
in  sorrow,  bless  us  as  with  one  mind  we 
draw  to  Thee  seeking  the  power  of  Thy 
pre.sence  and  the  guidance  of  Thy  spirit 

Throughout  this  day  keep  our  hearts 
with  Thee  that  in  quiet  confidence  we 
may  solve  the  perplexing  problems  of 
these  hours  with  a  wisdom  greater  than 
our  own. 

In  the  midst  of  this  divided  world  send 
us  forth  as  heralds  of  good  will  crossing 
all  barriers  of  class  and  creed  that  we 
may  make  our  contribution  to  the  glori- 
ous day  when  justice  and  freedom  shall 
live  in  every  h.eart  and  in  every  nation. 

In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a  call 
of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


(Roll  No.  6] 

Anderson. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Moss 

Term. 

Cialla^her 

Murphy,  N.Y 

A.shlev 

Green.  Ores. 

Nichols 

Brovhlll.  NC. 

Hawkins 

Ottlnser 

Burke.  Fla. 

Hebert 

Pollock 

Cabell 

Hullfleld 

Powell 

Celler 

Ki-.-^tenmeler 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Clark 

Klrwan 

Rosenthal 

Clay 

Lipscomb 

St   Onge 

Corman 

Llovd 

Sandman 

Cramer 

McFall 

Scheuer 

Davis.  Oa. 

Macdonald, 

Stuckey 

Dawson 

Mass. 

Teague,  Calif 

Edwards.  La. 

May 

Teagne,  Tex. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Mor.a^n 

Wilson,  Bob 

FrclliiRhuysen 

Morton 

Wolff 

\ 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  386 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quonun. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1970  —  YYTTO 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness Is:  Will  the  House,  on  recoiisidera- 
tion,  pass  the  biU,  H.R.  13111.  an  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes,  the  objections  of  the 
President  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  for  1  hour. 

GENERAL    LEAVT    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  veto  message 
of  the  President  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

GENEBAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  speak- 
ing on  the  veto  message  of  the  President 
may  revise  and  extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  the  limitations  of 
time  it  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to 
yield  to  Members  as  I  would  like  to.  I  will 
be  as  brief  as  I  can  in  what  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  actions  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
I  always  try  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  money  does  not  bear  a  Democratic 
or  Republican  label.  We  are  confronted 
today  with  a  practical  problem,  and  I 
propose  to  deal  with  it  in  a  practical 
manner,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  in  a  non- 
partisan maimer. 

Last  July  when  the  House  overrode  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  added 
about  $1  billion  above  the  budget  to  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill,  I  stoutly 
opposed  the  add-on  and  voted  against 
it  on  the  teller  and  rollcall  votes.  On 
final  passage  it  was  a  question  of  voting 
for  no  appropriation  at  all  or  for  the  bill 
with  the  amendment.  I  had  no  logical 
alternative  but  to  vote  for  the  bill  on 
final  passage. 


Now,  about  7  months  have  elapsed: 
school  districts  and  administrators  have 
long  since  made  plans  and  in  many  in- 
stances heavy  expenditures  based  on 
the  House  action  and  the  subsequent 
Senate  action  on  the  measure. 

I  see  no  practical  way  to  turn  back 
the  clock  and  erase  commitments  and 
plans  that  have  been  made  in  good  faith 
throughout  the  Nation  upon  the  basis  of 
congressional  action.  Had  the  veto  come 
last  July  we  would  have  been  confronted 
with  an  altogether  different  proposition, 
but  that  was  impossible  in  view  of  the 
delay  in  final  action  on  the  bill. 

To  me  it  seems  wholly  impractical  to- 
day to  take  the  $20  billion  Labor-HEW 
bill  back  to  the  committee  and  try  to 
sectire  passage  through  Congress  of  a 
substantially  different  measure. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  cannot 
vote  to  sustain. 

And  in  voting  to  override  I  do  not  en- 
dorse, of  coiu-se,  all  of  the  provisions  in 
the  vetoed  bill  nor  do  I  imply  approval 
of  the  harassment  tactics  of  HEW  in 
dealing  with  school  districts.  Rather.  I 
deplore  these  tactics. 

I  recognize  the  weaknesses  m  the  basic 
legislation  involving  impacted  aid  and 
for  years  I  have  supported  remedial  ac- 
tion, but  it  has  not  been  attained  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  the  committee  which 
initiates  impacted  aid  legislation.  I  do 
hope  that  as  a  restilt  of  the  President's 
veto  and  other  factors  a  meaningful 
overhaul  of  the  program  may  be  ap- 
proved at  this  session  of  Congress,  and 
that  wasteful  practices  in  education  pro- 
grams which  have  at  times  occurred  in 
the  past  may  be  eliminated  in  the  future. 

I  believe  that  the  ravages  of  inflation 
must  be  strongly  resisted  and  that 
spending  must  be  held  to  the  lowest 
practical  level  and  I  have  supported  that 
belief  with  positive  action.  Last  year  un- 
der the  initiatives  of  the  committee 
which  I  head  we  reduced  the  Presidents 
appropriation  budget — with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  administration — in  the  net 
sum  of  $5.6  bilUon. 

It  is  true  that  these  cuts  were  almost 
precisely  offset  by  congressional  ap- 
proval of  spending  actions  imder  the  Ini- 
tiatives of  the  legislative  committees. 
Specifically,  reductions  in  the  appropri- 
ation bills  were  offset  by  such  items  as 
the  social  security  increase,  additional 
authorizations  In  the  housing  and  mort- 
gage market  field,  and  failure  to  enact 
proposals  coimted  in  the  budget  as  off- 
sets to  budget  spending. 
Broadly,  in  all  actions  and  inactions, 
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Coagreis  wouii^  up  wiilun  about  two- 
lentlii  o!  1  percent  of  approving  the 
Pi  evident  -s  budgt-t. — abtiut  two-tenths  of 
1  percent  o\er  on  an  obhgatmg  author- 
ity ba.-«^-.  and  about  two-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent under  on  an  e.-.tunated  expenditure 
ba^ii.  Tne  net  tffect  amounted  to  a  vir- 
tual endorsemt'nt  of  the  overall  fiscal 
spending  posture  recommended  m  the 
Presidents  budget.  It  wai  close  to  a 
standoff 

Since Cont: less  approved  approximate- 
ly ;n  toto  the  overall  sums  in  the  Presi- 
dent.-  budget  readjiLsting  priorities  to  a 
limited  extent  here  and  tiiere.  it  could  be 
said  ti^.at  if  the  actions  ol  Congress  were 
mflaUonary,  tnen  the  President  s  budget 
was  n.tlationary.  At  a  time  like  tnis,  it 
must  be  conceded  tiiat  all  Federal  spend- 
ing IS  m  a  >en.>e  intlationar>' 

Speaking  of  inflationary  trends.  Mr 
Speaker.  ti;e  admuiLstration  s  April  15 
budget  proposed  to  spend  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  1970.  $8  billion  more  than  was 
spent  :n  the  preceding  year.  And  as  shown 
by  the  veto  message  yesterday.  Uiere 
were  some  miscalculations  in  tiie  budget 
relatmL;  to  certain  so-called  uncontrolla- 
ble expenditures  These  overruns  prin- 
cipally explain  why  the  Presidents  pro- 
jected spending  total  is  now  clo.se  to  $198 
billion— .-.ome  513  billion  above  last  year. 

The  uncontroUables  have  had  a  dam- 
agmt;  impact  It  developed  that  the  ad- 
ministration s  estimates  early  la^t  year 
were  entuely  too  low — U)o  low  for  such 
Items  as  interest  on  the  debt,  medicare, 
and  other  scxrial  insurance  trust  funds. 
Additional  interest  on  the  debt  alone  has 
skyrocketed  $15  billion. 

I  qu..te  from  the  President's  veto  mes- 
sage of  yesterday: 

It  13  tlie  uucontroUable  ■  outlays — driven 
upward  bv  the  very  inflaUonaiy  forces  we  are 
trying  -o  coiitain  — that  have  frus-mred  the 
efforts  o'.  both  the  Kxecutive  and  the  Con- 
gress to  h  Id  down  spending 

Let  as  be  practical.  That  is  the  way 
legislation  must  be  approached  For  me 
to  vote  to  sustain  the  veto  and  thereby 
mvite  the  Congress  to  call  upon  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  to  draft,  pre- 
sent, and  pass  through  Congress  a  new 
Labor-HEW  bill— and  it  was  the  most 
complicated  and  controversial  bill  of  the 
last  session — would  place  the  committee 
in  an  untenable  position.  Last  year  we  did 
the  best  we  could,  and  I  see  no  practical 
way  as  we  move  into  the  eighth  month 
of  the  fiscal  year  to  do  substantially  dif- 
ferent Would  congressional  actions  be 
markedly  aifferent?  I  doubt  it  Is  there 
anybody  who  does  not  believe  that  the 
JoeLson  amendment  would  be  reenacted 
and  that  we  would  be  back  where  we  are? 

Last  year's  battles  have  been  fought — 
some  were  won;  some  were  lost 

We  now  move  into  a  new  year  and  a 
new  session  We  wlU  have  a  new  budget 
next  Monday  Some  of  us  have  promised 
to  try  to  get  all  of  the  appropriation  bills 
through  the  House  by  June  15.  It  would 
not  seem  wise  to  take  time  out  now  for 
what  could  become  a  time-consuming  ex- 
ercise with  highly  uncertain  results 

I  agree  that  the  President's  veto  mes- 
sage is  most  compelling — and  I  am  com- 
pletely In  accord  with  the  President's 
desire  to  hold  the  line  on  spending  and 
combat  Inflation — and  I  hope  that  this 
dramatization  of  the  spending  issue  will 


contribute  heavily  toward  fiscal  restraint 
ui  this  se.ssion  ol  Congress  I  regret  tins 
situation  which  confronts  us  but  as  to 
the  course  to  follow  at  this  pouit  in  time 
:t  would  seem  that  since  btitli  Houses 
of  Congress  have  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved the  Labor-HEW  bill  that  the  most 
practical  course  is  for  the  administration 
to  withhold  spending  wherevt-r  reason- 
ably possible — and  m  the  i>ublic  inter- 
est— m  an  effort  to  reduce  inflationary 
pressures 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  not  one  wh.o  believes 
that  tmder  our  system  the  Executive  can 
compel  the  Congress  to  pass  legislation 
or  tliat  Congress  can  compel  the  Execu- 
tive when  the  ch.ps  are  down  to  spend 
appropriated  funds  such  as  those  con- 
Uined  in  the  spending  measure 

This  year  If  I  am  supported  in  my  de- 
termination to  pass  a  separau-  appro- 
priation bill  for  education  early  in  the 
session  so  that  schools  can  know  what 
they  can  cr^unt  on  and  make  adequate 
plans,  a  repetition  of  today's  event  will 
not  occur 

I  am  voting  to  override  the  veto  on  the 
grounds  that  to  do  otherwise  at  this 
point  in  time  would  be  Impractical  and 
unrealistic 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  my  best  judgment 
Tne  SFEAKF.R    Tne  t:inp  of  the  cen- 
tleman  ha^  expired 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  the  tientleman 
from  Ohio  <  Mr   Bow  • 

Mr  BOW  Mr  Speaker   v.c  have  heard 
a  great  deal  a'oout  education  and  health. 
I  want  to  talk  about  money 
The  schoolmen  have  told  us  how  an 
extra  billion  will  help  children. 

I  want  to  talk  about  tlie  people  it  will 
not  help. 

It  will  not  help  25  million  people  who 
are  flghtint;  a  losing  battle  to  make  so- 
cial security  chct.ks  cover  the  cost  of 
living. 

It  will  not  help  9  million  people  on 
public  assistance — most  of  them  chil- 
dren— who  ha'.e  already  lost  the  battle 
against  inflation 

It  will  not  help  the  children  of  mil- 
lions of  iniddle-cla.ss  Americans — men 
and  women  so  cau^'ht  between  taxes  and 
inflation  that  they  cannot  properly 
clothe  children  to  send  them  to  fancy 
schools. 

None  of  the.se  people  will  be  helped  if 
we  feed  the  fire  of  Inflation  by  increas- 
ing the  public  debt.  They  will  be  hurt. 
Interest  on  the  public  debt  will  cost 
$18.8  billion  this  year— more  Uian  twice 
the  price  in  1960. 

Interest  on  the  public  debt  costs  $35,- 
769  every  minute  of  every  hour  the  whole 
year  round. 

Think  what  that  sum  would  do  for 
education 

The  Issue  Is  not  education.  The  issue 
Is  Inflation  The  issue  Is  learning  to  live 
within  our  income.  The  issue  is  provid- 
ing dollars  for  scholars  that  will  buy  a 
dollars  worth.  The  issue  Is  saving  educa- 
tion itself  from  the  terrible  cost  of  in- 
flation. 

President  Nixon  has  done  his  part. 
While  we  talk  about  congressional  cuts 
In  obllgational  authority,  President 
Nixon  has  made  actual  cuts  in  spending 
of  over  $7  V2  billion. 


He  has  done  that  job  by  careful  bal- 
ancing of  priorities. 

All  he  asks  m  this  veto  message  Is  the 
right  to  continue  to  balance  require- 
ments, to  economize  wliere  necessary 
and  possible — in  other  words,  he  Is  ask- 
ing Ireedom  Irom  Uie  mandatory  spend- 
ing of  $1.3  billion  in  the  next  4  montlis, 
w  hether  it  is  needed  or  not. 

The  Amencan  people— bone  weary  of 
taxes  and  inflation — support  the  Presi- 
dent. We  should  do  tlie  same. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  the  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tion bill,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania "Mr.  FLOOD',  who  brought  the  bill 
to  the  floor  of  the  House 

Mr.  FLOOD  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman 
of  tlie  Subcoimmttee  on  Appropriations 
which  was  responsible  for  this  bill.  I  feel 
It  is  mcumbent  upon  me  to  say  a  few 
words  at  this  point.  I  begin  by  saying  that 
I  urge  the  Members  of  this  House  to  vote 
to  override  the  President's  veto. 

As  we  all  know,  most  of  the  $1.1  bil- 
lion increase  over  his  budget  to  which 
the  President  objects  was  not  added  by 
our  committee.  It  was  put  in  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  However.  I  think  it  worthy 
of  note  that  even  the  conservative  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  found  it 
necessary    to    Increase    the    President's 
budget  for  HEW  programs  by  $181  mil- 
lion  in   the   bill  as  it  was  reported  by 
the  committee.  And  the  committee  was 
fully  aware  that  there  would  be  further 
increases  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois y'M.v.  Michel),  offered  an  amend- 
ment which  would  have  added  another 
$319  million  for  impacted  area  aid.  and 
another    distinguished    member   of    the 
committee  from  the  Republican  side,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr    RoBisoNi.  offered  an  amendment 
which  would  have  added  another  $100 
million  over  the  budget  for  ediKatlon 
programs.  So  I  think  it  has  been  perfectly 
clear  to  all  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle    that    the    President's    budget   for 
HFW    was   Inadequate   and   would   not 
stand  the  test  of  congressional  scrutiny. 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  possibly  take 
an  action  here  today  which  might  put 
us  In  the  position  of  going  back  to  the 
figures  in  the  President's  budget  which, 
as  you  know,  provides  nothing.  I  repeat 
nothing,  for  a  number  of  ongoing,  op- 
erating, education  programs,  and  which 
makes  drastic  cutbacks  in  many  others. 
Frankly,  with  all  due  respect  for  the 
President.  I  think  that  he  has  been  given 
very  bad  advice  by  those  who  have  urged 
him  to  veto  this  bill.  It  is  my  suspicion, 
although  I  cannot  prove  it.  that  he  has 
fallen  Into  a  trap  laid  for  him  by  those 
bureaucrats  In  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
who  have  given  other  President's  similar 
bad  advice  In  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  see  how  anyone 
can  say.  with  a  straight  face,  that  these 
appropriations  will  have  any  significant 
effect  one  way  or  the  other  on  Infiation. 
The  bUlion-doUar  Increase  to  which  the 
President  objects  Is  only  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  the  total  Federal  budget  of 
over  $200  billion,  and  It  Is  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  gross  national 
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product  for  1970.  Furthermore,  we  know 
that  many  school  districts  have  been  op- 
erating on  the  assumption  that  they  will 
receive  Federal  funds  at  least  as  great  as 
they  received  last  year — so  the  Impact  of 
these  funds  on  the  economy  has  already 
occurred. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  to  the 
effect  that  if  appropriated,  these  funds 
win  not  be  wisely  used  because  It  is  so 
late  In  the  fiscal  year.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  think  such  fears  are  well  founded. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  many, 
many  States  and  cities  all  over  the  coun- 
try have  made  their  plans  on  the  as- 
sumption that  these  funds  will  be  forth- 
coming. I  am  sure  that  HEJW  and  the 
States  have  plenty  of  grant  applications 
in  hand  for  the  use  of  this  money.  In 
many  of  the  programs  included  in  this 
bin,  the  additional  money  will  not  really 
expand  ongoing  projects  or  provide  any 
new  projects,  but  simply  take  care  of  the 
increased  cost  of  carrying  on  the  present 
level  of  activity. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  Isist 
Thursday,  the  President  talked  about 
putting  good  money  into  bad  programs. 
The  only  bad  program  which  the  admin- 
istration has  put  the  finger  on  Is  Im- 
pacted area  aid.  As  this  body  well  knows. 
I  have  never  been  one  of  the  impassioned 
defenders  of  the  impacted  area  aid  pro- 
gram. Our  committee  tried  to  cut  It  back 
last  year— unsuccessfully,  of  course.  But 
let  us  not  kid  the  troops — one  way  or  an- 
other, this  impacted  area  aid  money  will 
be  appropriated  this  year,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  President's  veto  is 
sustained. 

I  cannot  understand  why  the  President 
has  picked  out  education  as  the  place  to 
save  money.  The  President  himself, 
when  a  candidate  stated  on  October  1. 
1968: 

When  we  talk  about  cutting  the  expense 
of  Government,  either  Federal,  state,  or  lo- 
cal—the one  area  we  can't  short-change  Is 
education. 

A  year  later,  just  a  few  months  ago,  a 
Harris  poll  indicated  tliat  of  all  Federal 
programs,  60  percent  of  those  queried 
believed  that  Federal  expenditures  for 
education  should  be  the  last  to  be  cut. 
Yet,  the  first  budget  submitted  by  the 
President  called  for  $416  million  less  for 
programs  of  the  Office  of  Education  thtui 
had  been  appropriated  for  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  this  leads  me  to 
conclude  that  the  President  has  been 
badly  advised  in  his  decision  to  veto  this 
bill.  I  strongly  urge  the  Members  of  this 
House  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  exer- 
cise the  independent  Judgment  which 
their  constituents  expect  of  them,  and 
vote  to  override  his  veto. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor- 
Health,    Education,   and   Welfare    (Mr. 

MiCHIL). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaicer,  I  would 
like  to  devote  the  few  moments  I  have 
to  answering  the  very  shallow,  obviously 
politically  motivated  argimients  directed 
agtilnst  the  President's  veto  of  this  bill. 
Let  us  set  the  record  straight.  The  veto 
of  this  bill  does  not  mean  we  are  sum- 
marily  cutting   off  all  Federal  aid  to 


schools,  hospitals,  medical  research,  and 
so  fori^. 

The  President  did  not  veto  this  bill 
because  he  is  opposed  to  air  pollution 
control ;  his  budget  called  for  an  increase 
of  $7.1  million  over  the  1969  level  of 
spending. 

He  is  not  opposed  to  rubella  vaccina- 
tions. His  budget  provided  for  an  in- 
crease from  a  $9.6  million  figure  in  1969 
to  $16  million  in  1970. 

He  is  not  opposed  to  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  His  budget  pro- 
vided for  an  increase  from  $68.9  million 
to  $72  million. 

He  is  not  opposed  to  health  manpower 
training,  for  his  budget  carried  an  in- 
crease from  $182.4  million  to  $228.9 
million. 

He  is  not  opposed  to  health  educa- 
tional research  and  library  facilities,  for 
his  budget  reflected  an  increase  from 
the  1969  level  of  $93.2  million  to  $127.1 
million. 

Now,  so  far  as  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  are  concerned,  you  would  think 
from  the  screams  of  anguish  that  the 
President  was  terminating  the  entire  re- 
search program  in  the  fields  of  cancer, 
heart,  stroke,  communicable  diseases, 
and  so  forth. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Members 
to  know  that  we  cut  severely  into  these 
programs  2  years  ago  by  enacting  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act, 
and  I  do  not  recall  any  weeping,  waUing, 
and  gnashing  of  teeth  from  those  who 
are  now  sanctimoniously  maligning  the 
President's  position. 

I  will  say  that  there  is  a  significant  de- 
crease in  the  President's  budget  for  hos- 
pital construction  grants,  but  what  the 
administration  would  like  to  do  in  this 
area  is  to  move  to  a  form  of  federally 
guaranteed  loans.  By  this  mechanism 
$650  million  could  be  made  available  for 
construction  els  contrasted  with  $258  mil- 
lion carried  in  the  1969  bill. 

In  the  field  of  education  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  actually  provided  for  in- 
creases in  bilingual  education,  in  educa- 
tion for  the  handicapped,  in  vocational 
education,  and  over  a  $100  million  in- 
crease in  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act. 

What  the  President  is  opposed  to — and 
I  believe  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  are  opposed  to — Is  the  out- 
moded formulas  applicable  to  the  so- 
called  federsdly  Impacted  aid  programs, 
and  this  program  needs  to  be  corrected.  I 
will  be  the  first  to  say  that  we  have  no 
right  to  attempt  rewriting  the  authoriz- 
ing legislation  in  an  appropriations  bill, 
but  if  it  serves  no  other  purpose,  we  seek 
to  dramatize  the  urgency  of  addressing 
ourselves  to  this  problem  now — this 
spring. 

The  President  in  his  message  has  called 
for  a  "no  hardship  clause"  which  will 
guarantee  that  no  school  district  will,  bs 
a  result  of  changes  in  the  impacted 
school  cud  program,  have  a  school  budget 
less  than  95  precent  of  what  it  had  in 
1969.  'What  more  assurance  do  we  need? 

'We  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  pretty 
well  agreed  that  in  considering  the  fiscal 
year  1971  bill  we  would  like  to  break  out 
the  education  portion  of  this  bill  and 


have  it  behind  us  by,  say  April,  so  that 
the  educational  community  will  know 
where  they  stand  for  the  coming  school 
term. 

In  the  education  field  there  are  some 
other  very  significant  increases  that  the 
President  is  opposed  to.  Actually  some 
were  written  into  the  bill  by  our  sub- 
committee before  we  reported  our  bill  to 
the  House,  and  I  still  stand  behind  sev- 
eral of  those  nominal  increases  over  the 
President's  budget,  but  I  have  got  to  op- 
pose the  outlandish  increases  over  and 
above  what  your  committee  originally 
provided,  particularly  so  since  at  this 
jimcture  we  have  only  5  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  remaining. 

Can  you  imagine  pumping  these  in- 
creases into  the  compressed  period  of  5 
months  for  title  I  of  the  ESEA?  Do  you 
think  it  is  possible  to  provide  any  addi- 
tional teachers,  any  teaching  assistants, 
any  new  and  innovative  programs  this 
late  in  the  school  year?  You  know  and  I 
know  what  is  going  to  happen.  There  are 
going  to  be  more  orders  placed  for  the 
fanciest  band  uniforms,  batons,  theatri- 
cal equipment  and  what-have-you  to  get 
all  this  money  spent  before  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

In  the  field  of  vocational  education,  the 
President's  budget  called  for  in  increase 
of  over  $30  million  over  the  1969  level 
of  spending  and,  what  is  more,  your 
committee  recommended  an  increase  to 
provide  for  the  mandatory  set-aside  in 
this  program  as  provided  for  in  the  1968 
amendments.  But  the  additional  in- 
creases over  and  above  what  your  com- 
mittee originally  provided  Just  cannot 
possibly  be  prudently  and  efficiently 
spent  in  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal 
year.  Here  again,  what  is  so  vitally 
needed  are  new  teaching  methods  and 
updating  the  old  shopworn  policies  of 
the  past.  If  you  talk  to  those  actually 
working  In  the  field  they  say  we  have 
actually  got  tlie  cart  before  the  horse  and 
need  first  to  train  or  retrain  the  teach- 
ers themselves. 

In  summary,  I  support  the  President's 
veto  of  this  bill  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  sustain  that  veto.  "When  this  is  done 
we  will  have  to  get  right  down  to  the 
business  of  reworking  this  bill,  and  it's 
obviously  going  to  be  finalized  at  a  fig- 
ure somewhere  between  last  year's  $18.2 
billion  figure  and  the  figure  in  this  bill. 
We  simply  aren't  going  to  be  so  irrespon- 
sible as  to  let  all  these  activities  in  the 
Dei>artments  of  Labor  and  HEW  die  at 
the  expiration  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion the  end  of  this  week. 

Making  adjustment  for  the  advance 
funding  of  $1.2  billion,  this  bill  is  ap- 
proximately $2.5  billion  over  the  spend- 
ing level  for  1969  and  that  is  Just  en- 
tirely too  much  for  the  President  to  take 
and  it  is  far  too  much  of  a  burden  for 
the  American  taxpayer. 

As  Mr.  Mason  said  to  Mr.  Dixon: 
"We've  got  to  draw  a  line  somewhere." 
And  it  might  Just  as  well  be  right  here 
and  now. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Ayres). 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going 
to  direct  my  brief  remarks  to  those  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  will  not  have  a 
vote  here  today.  * 
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Just  a5  a  little  review  for  them.  We  got  terday   He  is  a  very  strong  supporter  of  The  amounts  required  to  carry  out  the 

into  this  Federal  money  for  education  a  former  Vice  President  of  the  United  above  program  would  be .                ;„  ^i„,^ 

back  in  1950  when  Uie  impact  pr^t;.aiu  States,  the  Honorable  Hubert  Humphrey.     ..a- students  and  Federal  schools. $187 

sUrted.  where  there  was  to  be  a  real  im-  and  his  tele;^ ram  reads  as  follows:                 .q..   students 230 

pact  and  where  the  Federal  Government  Dulutk,  Minn.         no  hardship  clause 8 

had   taken  lands  off    the   tax   duplicate  President   Nixon   veto   makes   sense.   Let's                                                                             

Now    we    all    know    that    prot;ram    has  not  override  it.                                                                 Total   425 

grown  like  Topsy    President  ELsenhower  Regards.                                paulccci  "^^^  '"'"^'^  ngures  do  not  contain  the  US 

complained   that  money   was   not   bemu  '  million  for  Public  Law  815  (impacted  areas 

allocated  proper^-.  Congress  did  nothing  mj-    quiE    Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my  «id  construction)  that  is  normally  a  part  of 

President  Kennedy  recommended  reduc-  colleague  ^^^  ^^^^  appropriation.  The  total  approprla- 

tion.  m  the  pro^am^  and  Congress  did  Mr   Speaker,  again  I  want  to  say  that  ^^ZZ^'an.T.X'e  uLTi.trm^tlon.  we 

notliing.  President  John-son  not  only  rec-  i  am  t;oing  to  vote  to  sustain  the  Presi-  ^_^^^  ^^^^^  prepared  appropriation  language 

ommended  reductions  but  a  review  and  dents  veto.  Before  I  t;o  any   further,  I  ^-hich  would  carry  out  these  funding  con- 

a   revision    Now  President  Nixon's  veto  want  you  to  know  that  I  was  one  who  cepts.  We  win  be  glad  to  furnish  this  to  you 

speaks    for    itself,    and    it    speaks    for  voted  for  the  Joelson  amendment  and  ai  the  appropriate  time. 

America.  for  the  Cohelan  amendment  and  for  the  sincerely. 

A  stud>- can  now  be  made,  and  fairness  conference  report.  I  intend  to  do  what  Robert  Pinch. 

will  finally  prevail.  You  recall  m    195C  i  can  to  get  the  Federal  Government's  secretary. 

sputnik  went  up   Everybod.v  got  excited,  commitment  to  education  increased  so  Mr  QUIE.  Further.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 

and  justly  so.  and  we  had  the  National  t^at  they  will  provide  25  percent  of  all  have    asked    about    the    "no    hardship 

Defense    Education    Act    That   was   for  elementary  and  secondary  school  costs,  clause  "  and  how  it  really  works.  I  can 

science,    foreign    languages,    math,    and  ^ut  I  believe  that  the  President  Is  right  assure  you  that  no  school  now  receiving 

equipment  that  would  help  m  teaching;  ^ow  for  education  when  he  wants  to  con-  impact  aid  w  ill  suffer  a  cut  of  more  than 

of  foreign  languages  and  math.  That.  Mr  tj-ol  inflation.  If  tliat  is  what  it  is  neces-  5  percent  of  their  total  budget  of  1969. 

Taxpayer.   Mr    American,  is  where  the  ^^.  foj.  ^im  to  do.  I  think  it  is  good  for  i  shall  place  that  statement  in  the  Rec- 

eqiupment  manufacturers  of  the  United  education,  because  in  the  last  2  years  ord  at  this  point  which  was  sent  to  me 

States  got  their  nose  under  the  tent.  Now  ^j^g  ^ost  of  education  through  inflation  by  the  Department  of  Health.   Educa- 

they  will  have  $150  million  to  sell  equip-  ^as   been   greater   than   any   additional  tion  and  Welfare,  realizing  the  lateness 

ment.    not    necessarily    textbooks — not  Federal  moneys  that  could  be  made  avail-  of  the  school  year  which  places  an  undue 

things  to  educate  children  directly.  You  ^^le  under  present  programs.  Some  of  hardship  on  the  schools  which  have  re- 

will  find  a  lot  of  this  pressure  that  you  ^j^p  people  from  education,  good  friends  ceived  impact  aid,  the  administration  is 

have  been  getting  has  not  come  from  the  qj  mine,  have  threatened  that  some  of  wUling  to  make  this  compromise.  It  is 

educators  but.  rather,  has  come  from  the  y^^  would  be  defeated  in  the  next  elec-  the  Congress  controlled  by  the  Demo- 

indivndual    operator    of    the    businesses  'j^j^^  ^^  ^.^y  voted  to  sustain  the  veto.  Let  cratic  Party  which  has  caused  us  to  take 

manufacturing  this  equipment.  Sustain-  ^^  pomt  out  to  you  before  the  next  elec-  up  the  bill   at    this  late  date.  Further 

ing  the  veto  will  correct  this.  tion,  the  1971  budget  will  be  up  here,  and  correction  of  the  abuses  of  impact  aid 

In  1960  we  had  a  school  construction  ^^^  education  appropriation  bill  will  be  can  and  should  be  made  in  1971. 

bill    It  pas>ed  the  House    In  the  other  y^^^  on  and  you  will  be  able  to  estab-  The  statement  referred  to  follows: 

bod.v  we  had  the  Murray -Metcalf  bill  but  jj^^j  y^^^^j.  position  for  or  against  cduca-  explanation  or  What  Is  Mxant  bt  thb  -No 

neither  went  into  conference  because  at  ^j^^  fund5    If  that  Ls  a  question  in  the  hardship  clause"  Under  Impacted  Akea 

that  time  we  .-till  had  on  education  bills.  ^^^^  budget,  it  w.U  come  before  the  1970  aid 

the  so-called  Powell  amendment  which  election.  The  p-iyment  to  each  school  dutrtct  for 

wa.-' put  on  to  kill  the  bill.  j  believe  that,  when  we  work  out  our  imp.icted  area  aid  will  be  calculated  on  the 

In  196J  we  had  the  Vocational  Educa-  compromise  with  the  President  for  this  b.usis  o:    100   percent   funding   for   children 

tion  Act  uf  1963   In  1963  we  also  had  the  ^^^1  year  1970  in  the  time  that  is  left  "hose  p.irent^  live  ind  work  on  Federal  in- 

Higher  Education  Act  for  college  faciii-  ^.f   this   school   year    that   a   reasonable  stAlL^tions  and  50  percent  funding  for  chll- 

and  secondar>  education    The  House,  a.-  ministratlun  and  the  Consre.vs.  siaiia-.ions    Wherever    this    tisure    for    1970 

you  know,  la.-^t  spring  extended  this  to  y^^^.   speaker.  I  have  a  letter  from  the  would  cause  a  reduction  of  m^re  than  5  per- 

1972.  Tliat  IS  ail  the  education  we  have  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  cen:  of  the  total  budget  of  the  school  dls- 

But  w  here  has  the  money  gone^  Dn  you  Education  and  Welfare  Secretary  Finch,  tnct.  including  the  Federal  impact  funds,  for 

realize  that  .-^mce  1960.  when  the  OfEce  cif  addressed   to  me  with   reference   to   the  f^'-^l  V^""   ^^^^    -^  supplementary  payment 

Education  had  $474  million,  that  now  has  ,_,_„„■;  „^^  acrrpement  which  this  admin-  *'-'    ^  '"■^^   """"^  ^^*  impacted  area  aid 

gone  UP  to  the  point  where  now  they  have  '^,ZZn''utf^Z<ie6  ^Ti-^r^han"  p"rce"nf  ^    "^^    '"^"'^^*    '° 

ju..t  over  $4  buhon.   and  in  fact,  in  all  j^j^^y  ^j  ^^.  colleagues  have  said,  •'!  ^^  "'  ^'^^'^  ^  P^^"'^^- 

the  areas  of   education.   Including   vet-  ^.Quid  uke  to  see  in  writing  that  proposal  Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  us  will 

erarLs'  benefits  school  limch.  and  educa-  j^^.  j^^q  million  m  impact  aid  '  I  shall  be  astounded  as  I  was  at  the  number  of 

tion  under  the  Manpower  Training  Act.  pi^ce  that  letter  in  the  Record  at  this  programs  that  would  have  mandatory  re- 

that  we  have  over  $10  billion  pla>  being  pomt,  quirements  placed  upon  the  President  to 

spent  on  education    The  veto  does   not  The  letter  referred  to  follows:  expend  the  money,  and  I  shall  place  In 

stop  education    It  will  help,  it  will  im-  xnr  srcRrrARv -k  HfAiTn  ^^^  Record  the  decision  that  was  made 

prove.  New  approaches  will  provide  better  '       et'ication  and  wfi  farf  by   the  General  Counsel  of  HEW  with 

education  for  less  money.  was'ungton  DC  January  2$.  1970.  reference  to  programs  where  spending 

Mr.  MAHON    Mr    Speaker,  I  yield  4  Hon  aibertH  Qnr.  the  appropriated  funds  are  mandatory 

minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  House  of  Rrpreienrativc.i.  and  the  reasons  why. 

from  Minnesota  '  Mr  Qt-ie'.  wa^f-m^ton  DC  The  statement  referred  to  follows: 

Mr    QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  Dfar  Mr  Qt  .f    m  response  to  vour  request^  ArrHORrrr  To  Impov nd  Funds  .Appropriated 

gentleman    from    Minnesota    .Mr.    Mac-  I  am  providing  v.. u  wth  infnrmv.on  on  the  roa  FoRMtn-A  Grant  Programs 

p.    _-!!„  appropriation   .amounts   required   to: 

UREGOR  ,  1)  Insure  full  funding  f'T  children  whose  The  Secretary 

Mr.    MacGREGOR.    Mr.    Speaker,    the  parenrs   live   ,ind   work  on   Federal    Installa-  I   have  examined   the  substantive  leglsla- 

previous  speaker,  the  distinguished  gen-  tlons  cA  ■  studpnt.si :  tion  for  e.ich  of  the  formula  grant  proKranas 

tleman    from    Ohio    (Mr.    Ayres>    spoke  i2t  so  percent  funding  for  children  whose  for  which  either   the  House  or  Senate  haa 

about    the    large    number    of    Americans  p-.irents  wcrk  for  the  Federal  Government  but  increased  the  amounts  requested  by  the  Ad- 

who  have  not  had  a  chance  to  be  heard  *^"    "'^^    '"'*    ""    federal    installations    C  B*  ministration    for    these    programs    In    Fiscal 

or   to   vote   on   this   issue     A   weU-known  students  r  and  Year    1970     iSee    attached    list    of    programs 

or   to   vote  on   uus  issue.   «^^  weu  rjiowii  ^^    ^    ..^^    hardship    clause"    which    will  showing   budget   request*   and   the  amounts 

Mlnnesotan,  a  very  successful  busmess-  ^arantee  thit   the  impacted   Area  Aid  ap-  voted    by    the    House    and    Senate    In    HJl. 

man  from  Duluth.  will  have  a  chance  to  proprlation  win  not  cause  nny  .school  district  13111  ) 

be  heard  and  to  vote  through  the  medltun  budget   to  be  re<lured  more  than  5  percent  with   the  exception  of  two  Public  Health 

of  a  telegram  which  he  sent  to  me  yes-  below  the  1969  level  programs  iCommunlty  Mental  Health  Center 
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Oanstniction  Grants  and  Grants  to  the  States 
for  Public  Health  Services),  and  subject  to 
the  quallflcatlons  discussed  below  with  re- 
spect to  a  few  other  programs,  I  have  con- 
cluded that  these  are  mandatory  programs 
and  that  there  Is  no  authority  la  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  to  withhold  amounts  from 
the  appropriations  for  these  programs.  Each 
of  these  programs  is  discussed  briefly  below. 
I  have  also  Included  In  this  memorandum  a 
brief  discussion  of  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  Congressional  mandate 
that  the  appropriations  for  these  programs 
be  spent. 

J.  OITICZ  or  EOirCATION  PROGRAMS 

A,  Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
1,  Educationally  Deprived  Children  (Part 
A  of  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act) .  This  program  provides  for 
grants  to  local  educational  agencies  under  a 
prescribed  formula  for  the  education  of  chil- 
dren of  low-Income  families  (ESEA,  { 103(a) 
(2) ),  State  agencies  directly  responsible  for 
educating  handicapped  children,  children  <3i 
migrant  laborers,  and  children  In  Institutions 
for  neglected  or  delinquent  children  are  also 
eligible  to  receive  payments  computed  on  a 
statutory  formula  (5  103(a)  (6),  (6),  (7)). 
The  mandatory  nature  of  the  program  is 
made  clear  by  §  107(a)(1)  which  provides, 
"The  Commissioner  shall  •  •  •  pay  to  each 
State  •  •  •  the  amount  which  it  and  the 
local  educational  agencies  of  that  State  are 
eligible  to  receive  under  this  part."  The  State 
agencies  are  directed  by  Section  107(a)  (2)  to 
distribute  the  payments  to  the  local  educa- 
tional agencies.  Additional  support  for  the 
conclusion  that  the  entire  appropriation 
must  be  made  available  for  the  payments  for 
which  the  State  and  local  agencies  are  eligi- 
ble is  found  in  Section  108.  That  section 
prescribes  a  formula  for  use  "(Ilf  the  sums 
appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  •  •  •  are  not 
sufficient  to  pay  in  full  the  total  amounts 
which  all  local  and  State  educational  agen- 
cies are  eligible  to  receive  under  this  part  for 
such  year." 

Section  103(a)(1)(A)  provides  that  not 
more  than  3%  of  the  appropriation  shall  be 
allotted  among  Puerto  Rico  and  several  ter- 
ritories on  the  basis  of  need,  and  for  pay- 
ments to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with 
respect  to  Indian  children.  Since  these  pay- 
ments are  not  made  In  accordance  with  stat- 
utory formulas,  the  Commissioner  probably 
has  sufficient  discretion  to  withhold  some  of 
those  f  unds.» 

The  payments  to  States  provided  by  Section 
107(bi  for  administrative  expense  (up  to  1% 
of  the  total  maximum  grants  for  State  and 
local  educational  agencies  of  the  State)  are 
clearly  discretionary  since  the  Commissioner 
Is  "authorized"  rather  than  directed  to  make 
such  payments. 

2.  Supplementary  Educational  Centers 
(Title  III  of  ESEA).  That  the  entire  appro- 
priation of  this  program  must  be  allotted  Is 
made  clear  by  Section  302(a)  (2)  which  re- 
quires the  Commissioner  to  allot  $200,000  to 
each  State  and  "the  remainder"  of  the  appro- 
priation In  accordance  with  a  prescribed 
formula.  Title  III  originally  provided  for 
direct  grants  by  the  Commissioner  to  local 
educational  agencies  from  sums  apportioned 
among  the  States.  As  revised  by  P.L.  90-247, 
grants  are  now  made  by  State  educational 
agencies  pursuant  to  an  approved  State  plan 
to  local  educational  agencies   (Sections  303, 


'  Other  programs,  e.g.,  Titles  n  and  III  of 
ESEA.  have  similar  provisions.  Because  the 
amoimts  involved  are  small,  and  because  It 
Is  questionable  whether  the  discretion  to 
withhold  such  funds  would  be  exercised  In 
the  case  of  grants  to  the  territories  when  no 
such  discretion  is  available  In  the  case  of 
grants  to  the  States,  no  further  reference  will 
be  made  to  such  provisions  In  other  OE 
programs. 


304) .  Under  Section  306,  In  F.Y.  1970,  up  to 
25%  of  a  State's  allotment  may  be  used  for 
direct  grants  to  local  agencies  by  the  Com- 
missioner to  complete  projects  initiated  In 
prior  years.  Section  307(a)  directs  the  Com- 
missioner to  pay  to  each  State,  from  Its  allot- 
ment, the  amount  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
State  plan. 

Section  302(c)  provides  that  amoimts  al- 
lotted to  any  State  "which  the  Commissioner 
determines  will  not  be  required  for  the  period 
for  which  the  amount  is  available"  shall  be 
available  for  reallotment.  In  my  opinion, 
funds  available  for  reallotment  need  not  be 
reallotted.* 

There  would,  however,  be  no  basis  to  con- 
clude that  because  the  Commissioner  can 
reallot  funds  if  be  finds  that  the  full  amount 
of  the  allotment  to  a  State  "will  not  be  re- 
qtUred"  (prbsumably  on  the  basis  of  need), 
he  can  withhold  part  of  the  appropriation 
and  thereby  reduce  the  amount  available 
for  Initial  allotments  to  the  States. 

3.  Library  Reaourcea  (Title  n  of  ESEA). 
This  program  provides  for  grants  to  States 
for  the  acquisition  of  school  library  resources, 
textbooks,  and  other  InstrucUonal  materials. 
This  program  Is  clearly  mandatory.  As  in  the 
case  of  Title  in,  there  Is  a  prescribed  for- 
mula for  the  allotment  of  the  entire  appro- 
priation (S  202).  T^is  Is  a  State  plan  pro- 
gram. The  State  plan  must  be  approved  if  it 
complies  with  the  statute  (S  203) .  The  Com- 
missioner Is  directed  to  pay  to  the  State  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amoimt  spent  by  the 
State  In  carrying  out  its  plan  (5  204).  Tills 
program  has  a  discretionary  reallotment  pro- 
vision similar  to  that  of  Title  III. 

4.  Guidance,  Counseling,  and  Testing  (Part 
A  of  Title  V  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958) .  This  program  provides  for 
grants  to  State  educational  agencies  to  assist 
them  to  establish  and  maintain  programs  of 
testing,  guidance,  and  counseling.  Section 
502(a)  requires  the  entire  appropriation  to 
be  allotted  and  Section  502(b)  includes  a 
discretionary  reallotment  provision  similar 
to  that  in  Title  II  of  ESEA.  SecUon  503  re- 
quires a  State  which  desires  to  participate 
in  the  program  to  submit  a  plan.  The  Com- 
missioner must  approve  the  plan  If  it  meets 
the  statutory  requirements.  Section  504(a) 
requires  payments  to  be  made  by  the  Com- 
missioner under  a  prescribed  formula  to 
cover  the  Federal  share  of  the  State's  ex- 
penses in  carrying  out  the  State  plan.  This 
program  is  also  clearly  mandatory. 

5.  Equipment  and  Minor  Remodeling  (Title 
in  of  NDEA).  This  program  provides  for 
grants  to  State  educational  agencies  for  the 
acquisition  of  equipment  and  for  minor  re- 
modeling, and  for  making  loans  to  private, 
non-profit  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
( {  301 ) .  The  entire  appropriation  is  allotted 
or  reserved  for  grants  and  loans  (§  302(a) ) . 
The  grants  to  the  States  are  mandatory  and 
are  made  in  accordance  with  a  formula  pre- 
scribed in  Section  302(a),  pursuant  to  an 
approved  State  plan  on  a  matching  basis 
(S5  33,  304).  Section  302(c)  has  a  discre- 
tionary reallotment  provision.  12%  of  the 
appropriation  must  be  reserved  for  loans 
under  Section  305.  These  loans  are  merely 
"authorized"  and,  therefore,  are  not  manda- 
tory. 

B.  School  assistance  in  federally  affected 
areas: 

1.  Maintenance  and  Operation  (P.L.  874). 
This  program  provides  for  financial  assist- 
ance for  local  educational  agencies  in  areas 
affected  by  Federal  activities.  Section  3  re- 
quires the  Commissioner  to  compute  the  "en- 
titlement" of  a  local  educational  agency 
under  a  prescribed  formula.  Section  5(b)  re- 
quires the  C<xnmlssioner  to  i>ay  each  local 
educational  agency  the  amount  which  the 


'Former  Oeneral  Counsel  Willoox  reached 
the  same  conclusion  In  a  memorandum  to 
Mr.  Cardwell,  dated  July  21.  1966. 


Commissioner  estimates  such  agency  is  en- 
titled to  receive.  In  the  event  ttiat  Congress 
does  not  appropriate  sufficient  money  to  fund 
the  program  at  100%  entitlement.  Section 
5(c)  provides  for  adjustments.  Clearly,  Sec- 
tion 5  (b)  and  (c)  do  not  permit  any  discre- 
tion In  the  application  of  appropriated  funds 
to  the  payment  of  the  entitlements.  Section 
7(c)  authorizes  appropriations  for  assistance 
to  local  educational  agencies  located  In  areas 
which  have  suffered  major  disasters.  To  tiie 
extent  that  Section  7(c)  funds  are  not 
needed  to  reimburse  other  PX.  874  appro- 
priations which  had  been  tapp)ed  in  an  emer- 
gency for  assistance  in  disasters,  appropria- 
tions under  Section  7(c)  are  not  mandatory 
and  are  controllable  by  the  Secretary. 

C.  Education,  professions,  development: 

1.  Grants  to  States  (Subpart  2  of  Part  B, 
Title  6  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966 — 
The  Education  Professions  Development  Act) . 
This  program  provides  for  grants  to  States 
to  enable  them  to  support  the  efforts  of  local 
communities  experiencing  teacher  shortages 
or  the  efforts  of  State  educational  agencies 
to  attract  teachers  and  teacher  aides  (5518). 
The  entire  appropriation  must  be  allotted 
({519(a) ) .  There  is  also  a  discretionary  pro- 
vision for  reallottlng  a  State's  allotment 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  required  (5519(b)).  This  program  Is  a 
State  plan  program.  The  Commissioner  is  re- 
quired to  approve  any  State  plan  which 
meets  the  statutory  criteria  (5520).  The 
Commissioner  is  directed  by  Section  520A  to 
pay  to  a  State,  from  Its  allotment,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  expended  by 
the  State  in  carrying  out  Its  State  plan.  This 
Is  clearly  a  mandatory  program. 

D.  Higher  education : 

1.  Under  Graduate  Instructional  Equip- 
ment (Part  A,  Title  VI  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act) .  This  Is  a  grant  program  to  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for  the  acquisition 
of  equipment  and  lor  minor  remodeling 
(5601).  The  entire  appropriation  must  be  al- 
lotted (5602(a) ).  Section  602(c)  has  a  man- 
datory reallotment  provision:  (The  reallot- 
ment provision  in  other  OE  programs  referred 
to  above  are  discretionary).  This  is  a  State 
plan  program  and  the  Commissioner  is  re- 
quired to  approve  a  State  plan  which  meets 
the  statutory  requirements  (5603).  Applica- 
tions for  grants  by  institutions  of  higher 
education  are  approved  by  the  Commissioner. 
The  Commissioner  must  approve  an  appli- 
cation which  meets  the  statutory  require- 
ments (S605).  The  Commissioner  is  required 
by  Sec.  606  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the 
grant.  The  criteria  for  determining  the  Ped-^ 
eral  share  Is  set  forth  in  Section  604.  This 
program  Is  therefore  mandatory,  In  that  no 
discretion  is  left  In  the  Commissioner  either 
to  withhold  part  of  the  appropriation  or  to 
withhold  approval  from  an  application  which 
meets  the  statutory  standards. 

2.  Direct  Loans  (Title  n,  NDEA) .  This  pro- 
gram provides  for  Federal  capital  contribu- 
tions to  student  loan  funds  of  institutions 
of  higher  education  (§201).  The  entire  ap- 
propriation must  be  allotted  to  each  State  in 
accordance  with  the  formula  set  forth  in 
Section  202.  Section  203  requires  the  Com- 
missioner to  pay  the  Federal  capital  contribu- 
tion to  institutions  with  which  he  has  agree- 
ments. Section  203  also  provides  for  adjust- 
ments in  the  amount  of  the  Federal  capital 
contribution  if  the  application  of  an  Institu- 
tion which  meets  the  requirements  exceeds 
the  allotment  of  the  State.  This  section  also 
provides  that  the  Commissioner  may  reallot 
the  remaining  amount  if  the  applications  are 
less  than  the  amount  of  the  allotment  of 
the  State. 

In  short,  this  program  is  also  mandatory, 
both  In  terms  of  allotment  of  the  appro- 
priation, and  expenditure  from  that  appro- 
priation in  the  event  there  are  sufficient 
acceptable  applications. 

3.  Facilities  Grants  (Title  I,  Higher  Edu- 
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c*llon  PmclUtles  Act).  This  Is  a  program  of 
grants  to  instUuUoas  of  higher  education 
for  construction  of  academic  facilities  Sec- 
tion 102  requires  the  entire  appropriation  to 
be  allotted  among  the  Stat«&  In  the  manner 
prescribed  therein.  Sections  103 1  c  i  and 
104(C)  t>oth  have  mandatory  reallutment 
provisions  Orants  are  made  on  the  basis  of 
applications  approved  by  the  Commissioner. 
Section  108  provides  that  the  Commissioner 
must  approve  an  application  which  meetji 
the  statutory  requirements.  Section  109  re- 
quires the  Commissioner  to  pay  the  Federal 
share  of  the  project 

This  program  Is  also  mandatory,  both  In 
the  requirement  that  the  entire  appropria- 
tion be  allotted,  and  the  requirement  that 
the  Commissioner  approve  applications 
which  meet  the  statutory  criteria  and  make 
payments  to  the  applicant 

E.  Vocational  education 

1  Grants  to  States  i  Part  B  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963).  This  program 
authorizes  grants  to  States  to  assist  them 
In  conducting  vocational  education  pro- 
grams Section  loaiai  requires  the  entire 
appropriation  to  be  allotted.  90  ~  for  Psirt  B 
and  10"  for  Part  C  Section  lOSiaiil)  re- 
quires the  Conunlssloner  tu  reserve  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  *5.000000  from  the 
appropriation  for  transfer  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  finance  certain  studies  This  sum 
can  be  withheld  The  remiander  of  the  ap- 
propriation must  be  allotted  among  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  a  formula  based  on 
population  and  per  capita  income  The  Com- 
missioner is  directed  by  Section  124  to  pay 
to  each  StJte  an  amount  equal  to  50  v  of 
the  State  and  local  expenditures  in  carrying 
out  Its  State  plan  There  Ls  also  a  reallot- 
ment  provision  i5  103icm  which  Is  some- 
what stronger  than  the  reallotment  pro- 
visions m  other  programs,  e  g  ,  Title  11  of 
ESEA.  In  that  It  sets  up  priorities  for  the 
reallotment  However.  It  Is  a  discretionary 
provision  since  If  merely  makes  the  rimounts 
Involved  "availahie  '  for  reallotment 

In  short  this  program  Is  also  mandatory 
both  in  terms  of  the  allotment  of  the  entire 
appropriation,  and  the  requlrerr.ent  to  make 
payments  to  States  in  carrying  out  their 
approved  State  plans  " 

2  Work-Study  (Part  H  of  tlie  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  .  This  program  Is  for 
assistance  to  States  in  carrying  out  the  work- 
study  programs  for  vocation,^!  education  stu- 
dents This  program  is  simlUir  to  the  Part  B 
program  discussed  above  in  that  the  entire 
appropriation  must  be  allotted  to  each  State 
(51811.  !t  Is  operated  under  a  State  plan 
( i  182 1 .  and  the  Commissioner  Is  directed  to 
pay  the  State  amounts  In  ace  )rdance  with  a 
prescribed  formula  within  the  allotment  to 
the  State  (  I  183)  There  is  also  a  discretion- 
ary reallotment  provision  In  the  event  the 
Commissioner  determines  that  the  States 
allotment  will  not  be  required  to  carry  out 
the  State  plan  (5  181(b)(2)  ).  This  program 
Is  also  mandatory  • 

3  Prograrns  for  studrnt^  tiifh  Sp«'c<al 
Needs  i  j  102\b)  of  the  Vocational  Education 


'  H-R.  I31I1.  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  ap- 
propriates "not  to  exceed  fc352.836.000"  for 
Part  B  Although  Part  B  Is  a  mandatory  pro- 
gram, the  use  of  the  language  "not  to  ex- 
ceed" would  provide  authority  to  the  Com- 
missioner to  allot  less  than  the  full  (352.836.- 
000  for  this  program 

'  tlO.000.000  is  appropriated  by  H  R.  13111, 
as  passed  by  both  Houses,  for  Part  H  Be- 
cause the  appropriation  language  Is  ambig- 
uously worded.  It  could  be  argued  that  the 
phrase  "not  to  exceed"  which  Is  used  In  con- 
nection with  the  amount  appropriated  for 
Part  B  Is  also  applicable  to  Part  H  I  believe. 
however,  that  the  better  interpretation  Is 
that  the  fixed  amount  of  110,000.000  Is  ap- 
propriated for  Part  H. 


Act).  This  program  Is  for  assistance  to  per- 
sons with  handicaps  that  prevent  them  from 
succeeding  in  the  regular  vocational  educa- 
tion program  Since  the  provisions  applica- 
ble to  Part  B  above  (grants  to  States)  are 
applicable  to  this  program.  I  conclude  that  it 
Is  also  mandatory  both  from  the  standpoint 
(>;  the  allotment  of  the  entire  appropriatluu 
and  the  requirement  that  payments  be  made 
to  each  State  within  Its  allotment  of  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  State  and  local  expenditures 
In  carrying  out  the  State  plan  • 

4  Hesearc>\  (State  Portion\  (Part  C  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act)  Fifty  percent  of 
the  appropriation  for  research  and  training 
in  vocational  education  Is  for  a  discretionary 
program  of  direct  grants  and  contracts  The 
remaining  50  ~  is  a  mandatory  program  gov- 
erned by  the  same  provisions  that  are  ap- 
plicable to  Part  B  grants  discussed  above 
Therefore,  the  conclusions  applicable  to  Part 
B  are  also  applicable  to  Part  C ' 

5  Consurner  and  Homemaker  Education 
(Part  P  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963)  This  program  Is  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  educational  programs  to  encourage 
home  economics  and  for  ancillary  services 
The  statute  requires  the  allotment  of  the 
entire  appropriation  to  the  States,  with  a 
discretionary  reallotment  feature  where  the 
Commissioner  de;ermln-s  that  the  entire 
allotment  for  the  State  will  not  be  required 
( {  161 1  The  Commissioner  is  directed  'o  pay 
the  Federal  share  of  amounts  spent  for  au- 
thorized purpK>ses  by  a  State  under  Hi,  ap- 
proved State  plan  (5  161(C))  This  program 
Is  also  clearly  mandatory  both  in  the  re- 
quirement for  the  disbursement  of  the  entire 
appropriation,  and  the  requirement  that  pay- 
ments be  made  to  the  State  from  its  allot- 
ment for  Its  expenses  In  carrying  out  the 
State  plan 

F    Ubrarlee 

1  Ltb'ary  Sm-irrs  (Title  I  of  the  Library 
Servl(^e«,  and  Construction  Act)  This  pro- 
K.'am  prov.des  for  payments  to  the  States  for 
the  extension  of  public  library  services  to 
areas  without  such  services  or  with  Inade- 
quate services  Section  102  requires  the  allot- 
ment of  the  entire  appropriation  Section  103 
requires  the  Commissioner  to  approve  a  State 
plan  which  fulfills  the  statutory  require- 
ments Section  104  requires  the  Federal  share 
to  be  paid  to  each  State  which  has  an  ap- 
pr'.'Ved  plan. 

Title  III  of  the  Llbrriry  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  (Inter-Llbrary  Cooperation), 
Title  IV.  Part  A  i  State  Institutional  Library 
Services  1  Title  IV,  Part  B  (Library  Services 
to  -.he  Physically  Handicapped)  each  have 
allotment  formulas  and  payment  provisions 
similar  to  those  In  Title  I  I  conclude  that  all 
these  library  service  programs  are  mandatory 
both  with  respect  to  the  allotment  of  the 
entire  appropriation  and  with  respect  to  pay- 
men's  to  States  which  have  apjrroved  plans 
and  Incur  expenditures  in  accordance  with 
those  plans 

2  CoTistTuction  of  Public  Libraries  (Title 
II  of  the  Library  Service*  and  Construction 
Act)     This  is  a  State   plan   program  for  the 


'  Pot  the  same  reasons  as  stated  In  footnote 
4.  It  Is  arguable  that  the  $40,000,000  appro- 
priated by  HR  13111.  as  passed  by  both 
Houses,  for  this  program,  could  be  Inter- 
preted to  mean  "not  to  exceed"  MO  000.000 

•  No  specific  reference  is  made  In  the  ap- 
propriation language  to  funds  for  Part  C 
However,  as  noted  In  our  discussion  under 
Part  B.  Section  102(a)  provides  that  from 
the  amount  appropriated  and  allotted  to 
each  State,  90"^  shall  be  available  for  pur- 
poses of  Part  B  and  10  :  ?hal!  be  available 
for  purposes  of  Pan  C 

"For  the  same  rea.sons  a.";  stated  In  foot- 
note 4.  It  Is  arguable  that  the  (30.000.000 
appropriated  by  H  R  13111  as  passed  by  the 
Senate,  for  this  program  could  be  Interpreted 
to  maan  "not  to  noMd"  •30.000.000. 


construction  of  public  libraries.  Section  202 
requires  the  allotment  of  the  entire  appro- 
priation; Section  203  requires  the  Commis- 
sioner to  approve  a  State  plan  which  fulfills 
the  statutory  conditions:  and  Section  204  re- 
quires the  Commissioner  to  pay  to  the  State 
an  amount  equal  to  the  Federal  share  of 
projects  approved  under  the  State  plan.  This 
program  Is  also  clearly  mandatory  in  all 
respects 

O.  Education  for  the  handicapped  (Part  A 
of  Title  VI  of  ESEA).  This  program  Is  for 
the  purpose  of  a&slstlng  States  In  financing 
programs  and  projects  for  the  education  of 
handicapped  children.  Section  603(a)  re- 
quires the  allotment  of  the  enure  appropria- 
tion Section  603(C)  provides  that  the 
amount  of  a  States  allotment  which  the 
Commissioner  determines  will  not  be  re- 
quired for  a  particular  fiscal  year  shall  be 
available  for  a  reallotment  Grants  under  this 
program  are  made  to  Slates  with  approved 
State  plans  (1604).  Section  605  directs  the 
Commissioner  to  pay  from  the  amounts  al- 
lotted to  each  State  an  amount  equal  to  an 
amount  expended  by  the  State  In  carrying 
out  Its  State  plan. 

Again,  this  program  Is  also  mandatory  both 
with  respect  to  the  allotment  of  the  entire 
appropriation  and  with  respect  to  payments 
to  be  made  to  the  States  to  match  expenses 
Incurred  by  the  States  In  carrying  out  their 
State  plans. 

ri.    PUBLIC    HEALTH    PROGRAMS 

A  Hill-Burton  construction  grants  (Title 
VI.  Part  A  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act). 
This  is  a  program  of  assistance  to  the  States 
for  the  construction  and  modernization  of 
medical  facilities  The  allotment  formula  In 
Section  602  requires  the  allotment  of  the 
entire  appropriation.  Any  State  desiring  to 
participate  In  the  HUl-Burton  Program  must 
submit  a  State  plan,  and  the  Secretary  Is 
required  ro  approve  a  State  plan  "*hlch  meeus 
the  statutory  requirements  (5  604)  Applica- 
tions for  project  grants  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  through  the  State  agency 
( i  605)  n  the  application  meets  the  statutory 
criteria,  the  Secretary  must  approve  It  if 
sufficient  funds  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  project  are  available  from 
the  allotment  to  the  State  (5  606(b)).  Pay- 
ments mu-t  be  made  upon  certification  by 
the  State  agency  that  the  construction  work 
has  been  performed  ( «  606 ) . 

The  Hill-Burton  Program  is  clearly  a  man- 
datory program  both  with  respect  to  the  al- 
lotment of  the  entire  appropriation  and  wi'h 
respect  to  payments  for  approved  projects. 
Approval  cannot  be  withheld  of  a  project 
which  meets  the  statutory  requirements. 

B  Community  mental  health  center  con- 
struction grants  (Part  A  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Center  Act ) .  This  is  a  program 
for  grants  for  construction  of  public  and 
other  non-profit  community  mental  health 
centers  Section  202(a)  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  allotments  to  the  States 
"from  the  sums  appropriated  under  sec.  201  " 
There  Is  provision  for  readjustment  of  the 
allotments.  Including  transfer  of  a  State's 
allotment  from  this  part  to  Part  C  of  Title  I 
(grants  for  construction  of  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded).  The  rest  of  the  statute 
is  similar  to  HUl-Burton  In  that  It  provides 
for  a  Slate  plan  which  must  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary  if  It  compiles  with  the  statutory 
requirements  ( 5  204 ) ;  and  for  approval  by  the 
Secretary  through  the  Stale  agency  of  ap- 
plications for  a  project  which  meets  the 
statutory  criteria.  If  sufficient  funds  to  pay 
the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  construction 
are  available  from  the  allotment  to  the  State 
(  5  205 ) 

This  program  must,  however,  be  distin- 
guished from  Hlll-Burton,  In  that  HlU-Bur- 
ton  requires  the  allotment  of  the  entire  ap- 
propriation The  community  mental  health 
centers  program  merely  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  allotments  from  the  sums  ap- 
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proprlated.  In  my  Judgment,  this  leaves 
r<x>m  for  the  Secretary  to  withhold  from 
allotment  part  of  the  appropriations  so  long 
as  the  requirement  in  Sec.  202(a)  is  met 
that  no  allotment  to  any  State  for  any  fis- 
cal year  may  be  less  than  (100.000.  Once  the 
funds  are  allotted,  the  program  Is  a  manda- 
tory one,  and  projects  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  statute  must  be  approved. 

C.  Orants  to  the  States  for  public  health 
services  (Sec.  314(d)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act).  As  in  the  case  of  the  commu- 
nity mental  health  center  construction 
grants,  allotments  for  this  program  are  alao 
to  be  made  "from  the  sums  appropriated." 
(Sec.  314(d)(3)).  Again,  there  Is  no  re- 
quirement that  the  entire  appropriation  be 
allotted.  Subsection  (d)  (1)  provides  that  the 
appropriated  funds  shall  be  used  for  making 
payments  to  States  with  approved  State 
plans  for  the  provision  of  public  health  serv- 
ices However.  1  do  not  deem  this  provision 
to  be  a  requirement  that  all  of  the  sums 
appropriated  must  be  used  In  mRfcing  such 
payments  to  the  States.  Payments  to  States 
are  required  to  be  made  for  the  Federal  share 
of  expenditures  Incurred  under  an  approved 
State  plan. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  while  this  la  a 
mandatory  program  in  the  sense  that  pay- 
ments have  to  be  made  In  accordance  with 
the  State  plan  after  the  allotment  Is  made 
to  a  State,  there  Is  no  requirement  that  the 
entire  appropriation  be  allotted.  The  only 
limitation  Is  In  Subsection  (d)(3),  which 
provides  that  no  State's  allotment  shall  be 
less  for  any  year  than  the  total  amounts 
allotted  to  such  State  under  formula  grants 
for  cancer  control,  plus  other  allotments 
under  this  Section  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
June,  1967.» 

D.  Health  professions  student  loans  (Part 
C  of  Title  Vn  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act).  Under  this  program  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  enter  Into  agreements  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  a  student 
loan  fund  with  schools  of  medicine  and 
other  schools  for  the  health  professions. 
Section  742(a)  authorizes  appropriations  for 
the  purpose,  inter  alia,  of  making  Federal 
capital  contributions  Into  loan  funds  at 
schools  which  have  agreements  with  the 
Secretary  under  this  program.  Section  742 
(b)(2)  provides  that  If  the  total  of  the 
amounts  requested  for  any  fiscal  year  In 
applications  by  schools  exceeds  the  amount 
appropriated  for  that  fiscal  year,  the  allot- 
ment to  the  loan  fund  of  each  applicant 
sch(X)l  must  be  reduced  In  accordance  with 
a  prescribed  formula.  Thus.  It  can  be  clearly 
Inferred  from  this  provision  that  It  was  the 
intent  of  Congress  to  make  the  entire  ap- 
propriation available  as  needed.  Section  742 
(b)(4)  provides  that  allotments  to  a  loan 
fund  of  a  school  shall  be  paid  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Secretary  In  such  install- 
ments as  the  Secretary  determines  will  not 
result  in  unnecessary  accumulations  In  the 
loan  fund  at  the  school. 

I  conclude  that  the  Health  Profeeslons 
Student  Loan  Program  requires  the  entire 
amount  of  the  appropriation  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  program,  and  that  no  part  of  the 
appropriation  may  be  withheld. 

E  Nursing  Student  Loans  (Title  VIII.  Part 
B  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act) .  This  pro- 
gram is  similar  to  the  Health  Professions 
Student  Loan  Program,  Section  8a5(a)  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  allot  to  each  school 
with  which  the  Secretary  has  entered  Into 
an  agreement  for  the  establUhment  and  op- 


"  This  program  has  been  considered  to  be 
a  mandatory  program  under  which  the  en- 
tire appropriation  had  to  be  allotted.  My 
predecessor.  In  a  memorandum  to  Mr.  Kelly. 
Included  this  program  In  a  list  of  programs 
which  he  deemed  to  be  mandatory  (Memo, 
WlUcox  to  Kelly.  November  3.  1967) , 
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eratlon  of  a  student  loan  fund  to  be  financed 
In  part  by  Federal  capital  contributions,  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  appropriated  as  the  number  of  per- 
sons enroUed  In  the  school  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  persons  enroUed  In  all  nursing 
schools  ( f  826 (a) ) .  In  other  words,  this  provi- 
sion requires  in  terms  the  allotment  of  the 
entire  appropriation  for  the  program.  There 
are  several  provisions  on  reallotment.  Sec- 
tion 826(a)  provides  that  funds  available  for 
payment  to  schools  which  are  In  excess  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  a  particular  fiscal 
year  shall  be  reallotted.  Section  825(b)(2) 
has  a  provision  to  reduce  the  payments  to  the 
loan  fund  of  each  school  if  the  total  requests 
made  by  the  schools  in  a  State  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  allotznent  of  such  State  for 
that  fiscal  year.  If  the  total  requests  by 
schools  in  a  State  is  less  than  the  amount  of 
the  allotment  of  the  State  tot  a  particular 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  may  allot  the  re- 
maining amount  to  other  States.  I  conclude 
that  it  is  mandatory  to  make  the  entire  ap- 
propriation available  for  allotment  and  to 
make  payments  of  Federal  capital  contribu- 
tions under  this  program. 

in.    SOCIAL   AND    REHABUXTATION    SEBVICE 

Development  of  programs  for  the  aging: 
Title  in  of  the  Older  American  Act  of  1966, 
as  amended  (Orants  for  State  and  Com- 
munity Programs  on  Aging)  provides  for  for- 
mula grants  under  Sections  302  and  304.  Sec- 
tion 302  provides  for  the  allotment  to  the 
States  of  the  entire  appropriation  for  that 
section.  Section  303  requires  the  Secretary  to 
approve  a  State  plan  which  meets  the  statu- 
tory requirements.  Section  302(e)  (3)  re- 
quires payments  to  be  made  from  the  allot- 
ment of  any  State  for  grants  to  pay  part  of 
the  cost  of  projects  In  that  State  approved  by 
the  State  in  accordance  with  the  State  plan. 
Section  302(b)  provides  for  the  mandatory 
reallotment  of  a  State's  allotment  which  is 
not  required  for  carrying  out  Its  State  plan. 

The  formula  grant  program  under  Section 
304  Is  for  the  planning,  coordinating  and 
evaluating  programs  under  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  and  for  administering  the  State 
plan.  It  requires  the  entire  appropriation  to 
be  allotted,  and  provides  that  the  allotment 
of  any  State  shall  be  available  for  payments 
to  State  agencies  for  authorized  purposes. 
Section  304(c)  has  a  mandatory  reallotment 
provision.* 

It  is  clear  that  both  of  these  formula  grant 
programs  are  mandatory  ptrograms. 

To  sum  up,  except  for  two  of  the  Public 
Health  programs  discussed  above,  and  ex- 
cept as  indicated  in  the  discussion  of  the 
other  programs,  I  conclude  that  there  is  no 
authority  to  impound  or  withhold  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  formula  grant  programs 
discussed  above. 

In  three  of  the  mandatory  programs,  the 
Health  Professions  Student  Loan  Program, 
the  Nursing  Student  Loan  Program,  and  the 
Section  302  program  under  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act,  the  precise  amount  of  the  appro- 
priations are  not  set  forth  In  the  Appropria- 
tion bill.  Generally,  in  such  situations.  I  un- 
derstand that  it  has  been  the  practice  to  de- 
termine the  amount  appropriated  for  the 
program  from  the  Budget  requests,  and  from 
the  reports  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees. It  can  be  argued  that  in  the  absence  of 


*  HJt.  13111,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  appro- 
priates (36.250,000  to  carry  out  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  and  initial  expenses 
of  a  White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  "In- 
cluding not  to  exceed  (4,000.000  for  State 
planning  and  ottner  activities  •  •  *  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Section  304  of 
the  Act  of  1966,  as  amended."  As  stated  in 
footnote  3,  the  use  of  the  language  "not  to 
exceed"  would  provide  authority  to  allot 
less  than  the  full  (4.000.000  for  Section  304 
purposes. 


a  specific  amoimt  appropriated  for  a  formula 
grant  program  in  the  Approprtatlon  bill,  the 
Secretary,  in  establishing  the  amounts  "ap- 
propriated" for  such  programs,  can  reduce 
the  amounts  earmarked  for  such  programs 
in  the  Budget  or  In  the  Committee  reinrts 
on  the  bill. 

31  n^.C.  665(c)  (2)  is  sometimes  cited  as 
authority  for  the  impounding  of  appropria- 
tions. This  SeoUon  provides  in  pertinent 
part: 

"In  apportioning  any  appropriation,  re- 
serves may  be  established  to  provide  for  con- 
tingencies, or  to  eSect  savings  whenever  sav- 
ings are  made  possible  by  or  through  changes 
in  requirements,  greater  eCQciency  of  opera- 
tions, or  other  devedopments  subsMuent  to 
the  date  on  which  such  appropriiSon  was 
made  available." 

In  my  Judgment,  this  Section  cannot  be 
given  such  sweeping  effect  as  to  negate  the 
mandatory  character  of  formula  grant  pro- 
grams. My  conclusion  is  buttressed  by  the 
purpose  of  this  Section,  as  stated  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  which  attached 
this  provision  as  a  rider  to  the  1961  Gen- 
eral Appropriations  Act,  is  "to  require  care- 
ful ai>p)ortlonment  of  all  types  of  funds  ex- 
panded by  Federal  agencies  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  the  Government's  business." 
(H.B.  Rept.  No.  1797.  81st  Cong.,  2d  Sees., 
p.  9). 

There  remains  for  consideration  the  con- 
stitutional question  raised  by  the  Congres- 
sional mandate  that  the  funds  appropriated 
for  the  formula  grant  programs  be  spent. 

This  question  cannot  be  answered  in  the 
abstract,  but  rather  must  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  the  type  of  activity  which  the 
Congress  directs  the  Executive  Branch  to 
administer.  In  my  Judgment,  there  are  four 
types  of  activities  which  the  Congress  might 
conceivably  direct  the  Executive  to  admin- 
ister and  for  which  it  might  mandate  the 
expenditure  of  appropriated  funds.  These 
Include  (1)  activities  such  as  grants-in-aid 
to  States  for  essentially  State  or  local  educa- 
tion and  health  programs,  areas  over  which 
the  Federal  Government  would  have  no 
Jurisdiction  except  by  virtue  of  Article  I. 
Section  8  of  the  Constitution  which  author- 
izes the  Congress  to  provide  for  the  general 
welfare:  (2)  areas  which  are  confided  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  substantive  direction 
and  control  of  the  Executive,  such  as  the  na- 
tional defense:  (3)  areas  in  which  there  Is 
dual  Jurisdiction  In  both  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government:  and  (4)  essentially 
ministerial  functions  In  which  the  Execu- 
tive is  given  little  or  no  discretion  except  to 
make  payments  to  designated  beneficiaries, 
such  as  bonuses  to  war  veterans. 

With  respect  to  the  first  category,  since 
the  Executive  Branch  can  engage  In  such 
activities  solely  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
given  to  Congress  under  the  general  welfare 
clause.  Congress,  in  the  legislation  which  it 
enacts,  could  control  the  degree  of  discre- 
tion it  places  in  the  Executive  Branch  to  ad- 
minister these  activities,  and,  if  it  so  desires, 
could  direct  the  Executive  Branch  to  make 
payments  in  accordance  with  formulas  pre- 
scribed In  the  legislation.  The  several  man- 
datory grant-in-aid  programs  discussed  In 
this  memorandum  clearly  fall  into  this  cate- 
gory, e.g..  the  programs  under  the  Ele- 
mentary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  is  acting  in 
aid  of  local  activities.  I.  therefore,  see  no 
constitutional  question  in  Congress  man- 
dating the  expenditure  of  funds  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  for  the  formula  grant  pro- 
grams discussed  above,  and  limiting  the  de- 
gree of  discretion  in  the  Executive  Branch 
in  the  administration  of  these  programs. 

I  would  also  find  no  constitutional  con- 
flict In  the  Congress  directing  the  Executive 
Branch  to  take  action  of  an  essentially  min- 
isterial nature,  such  as  the  disbursement  of 
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pajTnents  to  war  veterans.  Kendall  v  Vntted 
States.  12  Pet  524  (1838)  clearly  supports 
this  conclusion 

Particularly  since  it  is  not  necessary  for 
purposes  of  this  memorandum  to  make  any 
Judgment  with  respect  to  the  second  and 
third  categortea  llst«d  above.  I  would  re- 
serve Judgment  on  whetiier  the  Cona;res« 
can  direct  the  Executive  Branch  to  spend 
appropriations  for  activities  In  these  cate- 
gories and  thereby  limit  the  dlscreUon  of 
the  Executive  to  act  In  these  areas 
Robert  C    Mardiav. 

General  Counsel 


PoRMrtA  Gr-ants — P0SSIBI.S  Savings  from 
AMot->fTs  Appropriated 
The  ScdtKT.KRT 

In  my  memorandum  to  you  of  this  date 
discussing  the  authority  to  Impound  funds 
appropriated  for  formula  grant  prograniii, 
I  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  entire 
amount  of  the  appropriations  for  two  public 
health  programs.  Community  Mental  Health 
Center  Construction  Grants  and  Gnnts  to 
States  for  public  health  services,  is  not  re- 
quired to  be  allotted  to  the  States 

The  appropriation  bill,  as  passed  by  the 
Senate.  Includes  •36.200.000  for  Community 
Mental  Health  Construction  grants.  17  mil- 
lion more  than  requested  in  the  Presidents 
Budget'  TTie  statute  for  that  program  <42 
use  26821  requires  th.it  eich  State  receive 
a  minimum  allotment  of  $100000  Subject 
to  that  requirement.  I  see  no  re.».s<^n  why  anv 
Increases  In  the  appropriations  for  this  pro- 
gram over  the  amount  requested  In  the 
Budget  may  not  be  impounded 

In  the  program  for  grants  to  the  States 
for  public  health  serrtces  i5  3l4(di  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  42  U  S  C  246(d)  ) 
the  bill,  as  p.ossed  by  the  Senate,  appropriates 
•  100  million  for  this  program.  SIO  million 
more  than  requested  In  the  Budget  The 
Conference  report  also  ;«x)rtdes  «100  million 
for  this  program  The  statute  requires  that 
the  allotments  be  made  on  the  b.'kil.s  of  the 
populauon  and  fln.incla!  need  of  the  respec- 
tive SUt€s  except  that  no  State's  allotment 
shall  be  less  for  any  vear  than  the  total 
amounts  allotted  to  that  State  under  for- 
mula grants  fir  cancer  conrrol  plus  other 
aUotxnents  under  Section  314  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1967  Subject  to  these 
requirements.  I  see  no  rea.ion  why  any  in- 
crease above  the  request  in  the  Budget  need 
b«  allotted  for  this  program 

In  my  memorandiun.  I  noted  that  several 
formula  gran:  programs  In  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation included  dlscretlonarv  authority  in 
the  Commissioner  to  make  reallorments  from 
any  State's  allotment  which  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  will  not  be  required  bv 
that  SUte  In  fiscal  year  1969.  «4.410,000  was 
reaUotted  under  TlUe  n  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  1  loans  to  students  In 
InstltutlonB  of  higher  education!  In  fi.sc^I 
year  1970,  I  have  been  informed  that  in- 
creasing loan  demand  has  reduced  the 
amount  that  may  be  expected  to  be  avail- 
able for  reallotment  Thus  far  In  fiscal  year 
1970.  •688.000  has  been  reallotted  under  this 
program,  but  little  or  no  furthe.-  reallotment 
U  expected  In  this  fiscal  year  In  fiscal  vear 
1969.  »582.869  was  reallot'ted  under  Title  V. 
Part  B.  Subpart  2  of  the  Higher  EducaUon 
Act  I  grants  for  attracting  teachers  to  meet 
teacher  shortages  i . 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  by  not  reallot- 
Ung  all  the  funds  available  for  reallotment  In 
those  programs  where  the  Commissioner  has 
discretionary  authority  to  reallot.  some  sav- 
ings  may  t>e  made. 

Additional  savings  may  be  made  In  those 
programs  In  which  a  fixed  amount  has  not 


» The  precise  amount  of  the  appropriation 
for  this  program  Is  not  stated  In  the  appro- 
priation bill,  but  rather  U  Included  In  a 
larger  ajmount  appropriated  under  the  head- 
ing "MenUl  Health" 


been  appropriated  for  a  particular  formula 
grant  program  Thus,  eis  noted  in  my  memo- 
randum, the  Senate  appropriated  "not  to 
exceed"  •352.836.000  for  Title  I.  Part  B  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  and 
the  House  voted  "not  to  exceed  '  •357,836.000 
for  that  program  The  House  increased  the 
Budget  request  for  Part  B  by  »127.500  and 
the  Senate  Increase  was  ^122,500  The  con- 
ferees did  not  agree  on  a  figure  for  this 
program  Similarly,  the  Senate  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  ■  M  million  for  Section  304 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act,  In  both  In- 
stances. It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  Secretary 
has  authority  to  reduce  those  amounts  In 
making  the  allotments  to  the  States, 

As  I  also  noted  in  my  memorandum,  the 
appropriations  for  the  Health  Professions 
Student  Loans  Program,  the  Nursing  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program,  and  the  Section  302 
program  under  the  Older  Americans  Act.  are 
not  stated  In  precise  amounts  In  the  bill 
but  are  included  In  larger  amoimts  appro- 
priated for  those  and  other  programs  In 
these  Instances,  It  Is  my  opinion  that  It  Is 
at  least  arguable  that  tiie  Secretary  is  not 
obligated  to  allot  the  amounts  by  which  It 
is  Indicated  In  the  Committee  reporta  that 
the  appropriations  have  been  Increased  over 
the  President's  Budget  I  would  want  to  fur- 
ther examine  each  apporprlatlon  for  these 
programs  before  rendering  a  definitive  opin- 
ion on  this  matter  The  House  Increased  the 
Health  Professions  Student  Loan  program 
over  the  President's  Budget  by  •4,781.000 
and  the  Senate  increased  that  program  by 
•  12  781.000  The  increase  In  the  Conference 
Report  is  «a, 781.000  The  House  Increased 
the  Nursing  Student  Loan  Program  by 
85.500  000  and  the  Senate  increased  It  by  »8 
million  TTie  increase  in  the  Conference  Re- 
port Is  $6,750,000  The  Senate  bill  Includes 
•20  million  for  Title  III  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  Including  the  "not  to  ex- 
ceed" 84  million  for  section  304  discussed 
above  The  820  million  figure  represents  an 
increase  of  $7  million  over  the  amount  re- 
quested In  the  Presidents  Budget 

Robert  C    Mardian. 

Oeneral  Counsel. 

Mr  QUIE  I  also  place  in  the  Record, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  statement  of  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  a.s  to  the  numlser  of  pro- 
grams that  are  mandatorj*.  except  im- 
pacted aid,  which  will  require  the  local 
school  to  make  the  expenditure  before 
June  30  of  this  year. 

The  statement  referred  to  follows: 

Departme.vt  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

January  28.  1970 
Subject:  Expenditure  of  Federal  educational 

assistance  by  local  educational  agencies. 
To;   Mr    Creed  Black.  Assistant  Secretary  for 

Legislation, 
Under  the  formula  grant  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  Office  of  Education  for  the 
support  of  elementary-  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, In  which  a  State  agency  allocates  Fed- 
eral assistance  among  local  educational  agen- 
cies (for  example,  titles  I-A.  n.  and  III  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  and  Utie  III  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958 1.  amounts  allotted  to 
Stales  under  the  pertinent  formula  remain 
available  for  State  obllg.-itlon  for  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  they  are  appropriated  18 
Comp.  Gen  969  and  decisions  therein  cited 
Therefore.  In  a  program  such  as  that  of  Fi- 
nancial Assistance  to  Local  Educational 
Agencies  for  the  Education  of  Children  c^f 
Low-Income  Families,  title  I-A.  ESEA,  unless 
the  State  Agency  has  approved  project  ap- 
plications from  local  educational  agencies  for 
a  given  fiscal  year  In  an  amount  that  ex- 
hausts the  sums  appropriated  by  C«  ngress  to 
fund  the  entitlements  of  those  aeencles.  we 
would  understand  the  bulani;*  of  auch  sums 
as  not  required  by  the  State  to  meet  a  bona 
fide  need  of  such  fiscal  year.  33  Comp.  Gen. 


57.  61;  38  Comp,  Gen.  628.  The  unobligated 
amounts  would  therefore  be  returned  to  {or. 
more  accurately,  no  longer  be  available  for 
expenditure  from)  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Upon  State  agency  approval  of  a  local  edu- 
cational agency"s  title  I-A  project  during  a 
fiscal  year  for  which  funds  are  available,  the 
local  educational  agency  Is  required  by  title 
I  regulations  (specifically.  45  CFR  {  U6.46 
I  ail  to  obligate  the  Federal  funds  made 
a\allable  for  such  project  by  .\ugust  31  of 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year.  Tlie  regulation  Is 
amply  supported  by  the  analysis  contilned  In 
20  Comp.  Gen  370  and,  since  1967.  I  405  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1967. 

With  reference  to  the  funds  appropriated 
In  connection  with  the  programs  abo\e  re- 
ferred to,  the  experience  of  our  Department 
Is  that  the  local  educational  agencies  do 
obligate  and  do  expend  the  funds  appropri- 
ated during  the  fiscal  year  rather  than  lose 
the  obligated  funds. 

Robert  C   Mardian. 

Gent-ral  Counsel 

Mr.  QUIE.  You  know  what  happened 
before  with  reference  to  the  educational 
programs  when  the  money  came  late  In 
the  school  year,  there  was  not  time 
enough  for  the  schools  to  make  adequate 
plans.  One  example  was  the  year  of  title 
I  of  ESEIA,  this  resulted  in  some  unwise 
purchase  of  equipment  since  some  schools 
evidently  could  not  thirik  of  anything 
else  on  which  they  could  spend  the 
money. 

I  ha\e  seen  reports  from  some  areas 
which  indicate  that  at  some  schools  the 
equipment  still  is  not  uncrated.  We  can 
reaJly  get  a  black  eye  in  the  field  of  ed- 
ucation if  we  thrust  upon  them  more 
money  than  they  can  use.  Tlie  only  way 
wc  can  spend  more  money  for  education 
than  the  budgeted  amount  equitably  is 
to  have  an  understanding  bjetween  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  on  the 
amount  of  money  that  will  be  spent  this 
year.  The  administration  seems  to  be 
saying  they  will  agree  to  meet  us  part 
way  and  if  they  agree  to  $450  million 
over  the  budget  at  this  late  date  for 
1970.  it  is  pretty  good. 

Some  of  you  are  concerned  about  vo- 
cational education,  as  am  I.  because  I 
am  convinced  that  in  vocational  educa- 
tion we  must  spend.  In  fiscal  year  1970. 
S70  million  more  than  the  budget  request. 
I  have  received  the  assurance  from  the 
administration  that  they  will  make  that 
expenditure;  S70  million  over  the  $279 
million  for  vocational  education  in  the 
budset  is  necessary  in  order  that  basic 
grants  will  not  be  reduced  below  1969 
levels. 

With  the  assurances  for  education  for 
1970  fiscal  year,  which  is  already  7 
months  behind  us,  I  believe  we  should 
sustain  President  Nixon's  efforts  to  con- 
trol inflation.  This  I  believe  is  the  best 
we  can  do  for  education. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Per- 
kins » . 

•Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know    why    the    President    has    vetoed 
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funds  for  education.  I  do  not  know  why 
the  President  has  assigned  such  a  low 
priority  to  education  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  education  budget  that  was  submitted 
to  the  Congress. 

I  do  know  that  the  veto  of  this 
bill  will  not  halt  the  forces  of  inflation. 
It  will  only  deny  educational  oppor- 
tunities to  millions  of  American  school- 
children. 

In  recent  days  I  have  shared  with  you 
the  results  of  surveys  I  have  taken  since 
the  first  of  the  year  with  respect  to  the 
beneficial  effect  of  one  of  the  largest 
Federal  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation programs,  title  I  of  ESEA. 

I  have  also  placed  in  the  Record  in- 
formation I  have  received  from  State- 
operated  vocational  education  programs 
which  are  supported  by  funds  directly 
affected  by  the  veto. 

I  have  also  brought  to  your  attention 
information  furnished  me  by  the  col- 
leges and  universities  throughout  the 
countrj*  with  respect  to  the  urgent  need 
for  student  financial  aid  p.'Ograms. 

Also  submitted  for  the  Record  have 
been  reports  from  35  States  with  respect 
to  the  remarkable  gains  that  have  been 
made  in  remedial  reading  programs 
funded  under  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

This  afternoon  I  invite  Members  to 
face  squarely  with  me  the  issues  pre- 
sented by  this  veto. 

Tlie  major  point  which  the  President 
has  tried  to  make  in  justifying  his  action 
in  denying  these  funds  to  education 
throughout  the  Nation  is  that  the  $1.2 
billion  additional  funds  for  education 
and  health  programs  is  inflationary. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  economist, 
and  I  doubt  that  there  are  many  in  this 
Chamber  today  who  would  claim  to  be 
experts  in  this  field. 

But  as  Members  are  called  upon  to 
analyze  the  Federal  budget  and  to  vote 
on  issues  coming  before  the  House,  I 
think  we  have  an  appreciation  for  the 
cost,  of  Government  and  for  dealing  with 
the  budgets  and  figures  of  the  various 
agencies  as  they  are  presented  to  us 
both  in  the  authorization  and  appropri- 
ation processes. 

First,  let  us  put  these  numbers  in  their 
proper  perspective.  The  approximately 
SI  billion  extra  for  education  and  health 
about  which  the  President  has  com- 
plained with  reference  to  the  total  Fed- 
eral budget  is  about  1  penny  out  of  200 
pennies.  In  terms  of  our  national  econ- 
omy, we  are  talking  about  1  penny  out 
of  1.000  pennies. 

We  should  be  spending  this  year  in 
support  of  education  programs  at  least 
the  full  amount  of  existing  authoriza- 
tions which  would  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  S9  billion  rather  than  the  $4.2 
billion  which  this  bill  provides.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  this  point,  I  think  that  It  is 
extremely  significant  that  the  report  of 
the  President's  own  Task  Force  on  Ur- 
ban Education  which  appears  in  the 
January  20  Congressional  Record,  on 
page  156,  recommends  full  funding  of 
existing  education  authorizations  and  in 
addition  an  expenditure  of  $14  billion 
annually  for  urban  education  alone  by 
fiscal  year  1975. 


This  Congress  has  acted  responsibly 
to  curb  the  forces  of  Government  spend- 
ing. In  this  regard  we  have,  when  all  of 
the  appropriations  bills  are  considered 
together,  trimmed  the  President's  re- 
quest for  appropriations  by  $5.6  billion. 
In  other  words,  we  have  cut  the  Presi- 
dent's own  appropriations  requests 
more  than  the  total  amount  provided 
for  all  education  programs  under  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill  for  1970. 
As  I  have  said,  the  amount  in  question 
is  too  small  to  have  any  appreciable  ef- 
fect on  the  economy.  The  President's 
own  economic  adviser,  Herbert  Klein, 
only  8  weeks  ago  observed  that  a  shift 
of  $28  billion  in  the  Federal  budget  had 
surprisingly  little  effect  on  the  national 
economy. 

Perhaps  the  President  feels  that  this 
austere  action  may  influence  less  spend- 
ing in  other  areas.  If  this  is  his  think- 
ing, why  single  out  education  for  the 
symbolic  gesture?  Why  should  the  Na- 
tion's schoolchildren  be  the  sacrifice  on 
the  altar  of  controlling  the  forces  of 
inflation? 

To  me  the  education  of  our  children 
and  the  continuing  education  opportu- 
nities for  adults  should  command  this 
Nation's  highest  priority.  The  strength 
of  our  coimtry  to  meet  any  of  the  tests 
that  confront  it  lies  in  its  people.  With- 
out trained  and  educated  people  we 
would  be  no  match  for  any  hostile  ad- 
versary. Without  an  educated  people, 
as  Jefferson  put  it,  we  would  not  be  able 
to  preserve  the  democracy. 

But,  yet,  the  President  has  singled  out 
education  as  the  only  Federal  program 
which  shall  bear  the  brunt  of  this  mis- 
directed effort. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  other  field 
of  endeavor  where  so  much  has  been  ex- 
pected with  so  little  financial  support. 
We  would  not  expect  our  airplane  de- 
signers to  furnish  us  with  a  million- 
dollar  aircraft  on  a  $300,000  budget. 

But  that  is  precisely  what  we  have 
asked  our  school  people  to  do.  We  have 
designed  programs  to  meet  the  urgent 
needs  in  our  Nation's  poorest  schools, 
and  our  best  evidence  of  the  cost  was  an 
estimate  of  something  over  $3  billion. 

We  have  yet  to  provide  one-third  the 
amount  of  money  authorized  to  do  the 
job.  Yet  all  criticism  of  the  program  is 
predicated  upon  the  allegation  that,  since 
these  programs  are  not  reaching  all  of 
the  children  in  need,  Federal  legislation 
is  ineffective. 

If  it  is  not  doing  the  job  that  Congress 
asked,  it  is  because  we  have  not  lived 
up  to  our  commitments  to  provide  funds 
for  the  programs  we  have  authorized. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  say  that 
the  programs  which  Federal  funds  have 
financed  in  education  have  not  been  ef- 
fective to  the  extent  that  the  Congress 
has  appropriated  money  for  them,  would 
be  to  ignore  the  overwhelming  weight  of 
evidence.  Since  its  passage  in  1965,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  has  created  broad  education  oppor- 
tunities for  children  in  all  the  Nation's 
school  districts. 

Today,  the  special  educational  needs 
of  handicapped  children  are  being  met 
in  areas  where,  before,  such  educational 
services  did  not  exist;  thousands  of  school 


libraries  have  been  established  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  where  there 
were  none  before;  the  impact  of  title  I 
programs  and  the  influence  of  other  fed- 
erally supported  programs  has  markedly 
reduced  the  dropout  rates. 

Not  only  does  the  question  of  the  veto 
involve  funds  for  these  important  pro- 
grams, but  also  funds  for  guidance  and 
counseling  services,  library  construction, 
and  student  financial  aid. 

As  to  vocational  education,  let  me 
remind  my  colleagues  that  in  1968.  the 
House  of  Representatives  unanimously 
passed  the  vocational  education  amend- 
ments authorizing  increased  vocational 
education  support,  from  an  authorization 
of  $280  million  annually  to  $766,650,000 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  $488  mil- 
lion provided  in  H.R.  13111  does  not  begin 
to  approach  fulfillment  of  the  commit- 
ment made  when  this  body  so  over- 
whelmingly recognized  the  great  need  to 
strengthen  vocational  education  pro- 
grams throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  should 
analyze  tliis  matter  very  carefully.  Let 
us  look  at  each  of  the  areas  where  the 
will  of  the  Congress  differs  from  the 
President's  request.  By  doing  this,  we 
will  see  the  veto  in  its  true  light — that 
is,  an  attempt  to  economize  in  an  area 
which  cannot  be  economized  if  we  are 
concerned  over  the  America  of  the  I970's 
and  1980's — as  the  President  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  asked  us  to  be. 

The  record  compiled  during  the  first 
session  of  the  91st  Congress  contains 
overwhelming  testimony  as  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  title  I  of  ESEA.  The  most  re- 
cent survey,  conducted  within  the  last 
2  weeks,  provides  still  another  record 
of  acctanplishments.  The  recent  testi- 
mony of  hundreds  of  school  officials  and 
the  statistical  data  showing  increases 
in  achievement  levels  for  title  I  students 
supplied  by  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion within  just  the  last  2  days  are  part 
of  the  record  which  cannot  be  chal- 
lenged. 

The  effectiveness  of  title  I  has  been 
limited  by  one  thing  and  one  thing  only — 
and  that  is  related  to  financing.  If  one 
is  to  indict  title  I  for  lack  of  accom- 
plishment, it  can  only  be  because  of  im- 
timely  and  inadequate  fimding.  The 
question  then  today  is  whether  this  Con- 
gress will  allow  further  deterioration  in 
title  I  programs  and  services;  whether  we 
are  going  to  allow  still  more  remedial 
reading  programs,  counselor  programs, 
and  programs  of  siunmer  help  to  be 
closed  down;  and  whether  we  are  going 
to  tell  more  disadvantaged  students  that 
there  is  no  room  in  the  program  for 
them. 

Again,  let  us  not  be  deceived  by  those 
who  wish  to  characterize  the  bill  as  one 
providing  an  increase.  As  was  stated  diu*- 
ing  our  first  debate  on  this  bill  in  July, 
in  fiscal  year  1968  we  provided  $210  for 
each  pupil  who  qualified  under  ESEIA 
guidelines.  If  we  do  not  override  the  veto 
and,  therefore,  provide  funding  at  the 
level  requested  by  the  President,  we  will 
only  be  providing  $170  for  each  such 
pupil.  This  is  a  backwtu'd  step  which  the 
country  cannot  and  must  not  take. 

So,  too,  we  are  not  talking  about  an  in- 
crease for  the  Ubrary  and  textbook  pro- 
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gram  earned  on  under  title  n  of  ESELA. 
Here  again,  it  is  a  matter  of  f^-t^-at-.Ti  — 
restoring  the  prcsram  to  the  1969  level 
which  was.  I  might  add.  les-s  Uian  one- 
half  of  the  amount  appropriated  m  1968 

The  1969  appropriation  of  $50  million 
provided  for  the  purchase  of  about  9  mil- 
lion books  and  film  strips,  or  about  one 
book  or  one  film  strip  lor  every  partici- 
pating child.  The  number  of  volumes 
needed  to  bring  school  libr.^nes  up  to 
standard  is  esUmated  to  be  425  million. 
The  question  is  today  then— do  we  simply 
ignore  that  deficit,  as  does  the  President's 
appropriation  request,  or  will  we  agam 
make  eui  effort  to  reduce  tlus  deficit  in 
needed  resources? 

As  was  the  case  in  title  U.  the  appro- 
priation bill  represents  a  restoration  of 
funds  for  the  title  m  program  of  .'^up- 
plemental  educational  centers  The  $116 
million  requested  by  the  President  for 
title  ni  Is  just  about  enough  for  con- 
tinuation of  funding  of  already  existing 
projects  By  providmg  an  additional  $48 
million,  the  bill  recognizes  what  the 
President  fails  to  recognize — that  less 
than  10  percent  of  all  local  school  dis- 
tricts have  received  tiUc  in  money  for 
projects  to  help  solve  the  major  educa- 
tional problems  and  needs  peculiar  to 
their  community 

Turning  now  to  the  elementary  and 
secondar>'  school  programs  earned  on 
under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  the  Issue  la  again  not  one  of  in- 
crease but  one  of  restoration  For  the 
guidance  and  coimseUng  program,  the 
appropriations  bill  provides  $17  million — 
the  same  amount  as  was  appropriated  m 
1969  but  $7.5  million  less  than  appropri- 
ated m  1968  and  m  1967.  Annual  reports 
from  the  States  demonstrate  that  the 
guidance  and  counseling  program  is  hav- 
ing a  catalytic  effect  in  the  State  and 
local  programs,  as  evidenced  by  the  dou- 
bling of  State  and  local  fundmg  from 
$135  million  in  1963  to  $274  million  in 
1968.  The  President's  request — that  is. 
his  failure  to  request  funds  for  title  V — 
does  not  merely  fail  to  recognize  this 
effect  of  the  proeram,  but  it  ignores  en- 
tirely the  well  documented  cntical  need 
for  a  substantial  appropriation  for  guid- 
ance and  counseling.  More  than  85.000 
eulditional  counselors  are  needed  In  our 
Nation  s  schools  and  communities  today. 

The  NDEA  program  of  equipment 
grants  can  be  viewed  similarly.  Seventy- 
ei^ht  million  dollars  was  appropriated 
for-  this  program  in  1969.  and  this  re- 
sulted, when  one  takes  into  account 
State  and  local  matching,  in  projects 
which  totaled  $190  million.  Regardless  of 
the  stimulus,  the  title  m  program  offers 
in  the  ever-continuing  task  of  providing 
necessary  instructional  equipment,  the 
President  has  not  seen  fit  to  fund  the 
program.  The  appropriation  bill  corrects 
this  error  by  restoring  the  program  to 
the  1969  level. 

Turning  now  to  higher  education,  as 
we  evaluate  and  studj'  the  financing  of 
higher  education  we  .see  two  conflicting 
trends.  On  the  one  hand  we  .see  costs 
spirallng  upward,  while  on  the  other 
hand  Federal  funds  are  going  down  In 
a  letter  I  received  from  the  student  fi- 
nancial aid  officer  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  just  yesterday  the  predicament 
Ls  outlined 


Enrollments    are    increasing    at    ttie    Dnl-** 
versity   of    Missouri   by   approxlaiaiely    1.000 
stutleiius  tills  yeuj.  <« 

TuiUon  ajid  fees  have  lucreafied  sharply 
.It  the  Umverslty  of  Mlisourt  by  2b  percent 
tliLs  year 

Federal  funds  have  been  curtailed.  At  the 
IJnlverilty  of  Missouri  the  NatlomU  Defense 
Student  L<iaii  funds  thus  far  for  196»-70 
are  S139.000  less  than  for  the  previous  year. 

Federul  funds  are  desperately  needed  At 
the  University  of  Missouri  400  additional 
worthy  students  are  in  need  of  upproJUiuately 
SlaOObo  in  student  loans  which  the  uni- 
versity does  not  have  available  for  the  second 
semester. 

Tlie  difference  between  financing  of 
Uie  NDEA  student  loan  program  as  de- 
termined by  the  Congress,  and  financing 
of  the  NDEA  student  loan  program  as 
suggested  by  the  President,  is  consider- 
able But  let  us  not  talk  about  the  dollar 
difference — let  us  talk  about  the  100.000 
or  more  students  whose  continuation  In 
college  may  he  terminated  If  additional 
funds  are  not  made  available  by  over- 
nding  the  veto  message.  For  16.000  stu- 
dents attendmg  private  business  schooLs 
and  technical  institutes  there  is  no 
•maybe"  about  it.  Their  elijs"lbllity  and 
participation  is  contingent  on  an  ap- 
propriation in  excess  of  $190  million  and 
the  President  s  request  is  some  $30  mil- 
lion sliy  of  that  figure. 

Financmg  of  the  Higher  Eklucation 
Facilities  Act  is  mvolved  In  this  contro- 
versy. Qmte  frankly,  it  is  almost  embar- 
rassmg  to  discuss  tiiis  matter,  because 
\i  there  is  any  place  in  tliis  bill  which 
might  be  interpreted  as  tokenism,  it  is 
in  connection  with  the  Facilities  Act 
Construction  needs  in  higher  education, 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  Jim- 
lor  college  movement,  will  go  virtually 
unattended  even  with  approval  of  the 
appropriations  bill.  Here  the  appropria- 
tion bill  does  not  even  restore  funding 
to  the  1969  level.  With  the  appropriation 
in  1969  of  $83  million— $7  million  more 
than  in  the  current  bill — the  Federal 
Government  participated  in  the  financ- 
ing of  shghtly  over  500  building  projects 
on  college  campu.scs  Taking  into  ac- 
count increased  costs  of  construction 
and  the  fact  that  the  pending  appropri- 
ation IS  less  than  last  years.  Federal 
participation  will  be  even  lev;  than  the 
minimum  undertaken  last  year.  More 
Importantly,  if  we  are  talking  about  in- 
flation, the  longer  we  delay  in  providing 
facilities  which  must  be  built,  tlie  greater 
will  be  the  costs  we  will  have  to  bear. 

Li  this  connection,  let  us  not  overlook 
a  recent  report  of  tlie  Office  of  Eklucation 
which  shows  that  colleges  and  universi- 
ties will  need  an  additional  $21.6  billion 
worth  of  academic  and  residential  facil- 
ities, m  order  to  keep  pace  with  a  pro- 
jected increase  in  enrollmenLs  by  1977. 
The  report  further  states:  'There  Is  an 
urgent  need  to  begin  the  long  overdue 
job  of  rehabilitating  and  converting 
their  substandard  academic  facilities  in 
many  institutions"  In  the  face  of  these 
projects  and  documented  needs,  one  can- 
not argue  with  a  restoration  of  $33  mil- 
lion, as  against  a  need  of  over  $21  billion. 

Like  the  facilities  program,  the  college 
library  program  Is  not  even  restored  to 
the  1969  level.  The  appropriation  bill. 
whUe  It  provides  $8  million  more  than 
the  President's  request.  Is  still  $4  million 
below  the  1969  Investment  of  $25  million 


In  the  very  heart  of  a  college  campus — 
the  library.  Other  library  programs  such 
as  library  services  and  library  construc- 
tion are  brought  up  to  the  1969  level. 

As  provided  In  the  appropriation  bill, 
schools  benefiting  from  the  impacted 
areas  legislation  will  receive  90  percent  of 
their  entitlement. 

A  small  increase  Is  provided  for  spe- 
cial education  programs  so  as  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  educational  op- 
portunity for  handicapped  children.  No 
one  should  quarrel  with  that  increaise. 

A  small  increase  Is  provided  for  pro- 
grams carried  on  under  the  Education 
Professions  Development  Act.  Here,  too, 
there  should  be  no  quarrel  since  the  suc- 
cess of  every  education  program  Is  de- 
pendent on  the  competency  of  teachers 
and  other  school  personnel.  Even  with 
the  small  Increase  provided,  the  appro- 
priation is.  In  my  judgment,  far  less  than 
what  is  needed. 

And  finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  turn  to 
vocational  education.  At  first  glance,  it 
seems  as  if  there  is  a  substantial  increase 
t)eing  provided.  The  President  requested 
$279  million,  whereas  the  appropriation 
bill  provides  $488.7  million,  an  Increase  of 
almost  $210  million.  But  let  us  see  exactly 
where  tlus  money  will  be  going.  Much  of 
It  Is  Involved  In  newly  authorized  pro- 
grams. Forty  million  dollars  will  be  for 
vocational  programs  for  students  with 
special  needs  and  $34  million  will  be  for 
needed  vocational  education  research. 
For  basic  grants  the  funding  will  be  in- 
creased from  $234  million  appropriated 
last  year,  the  Identical  amoimt  requested 
by  the  President  for  this  year,  to  $354.7 
million.  Why  is  such  an  increase  neces- 
sary? Again,  let  me  turn  to  a  very  recent 
survey,  the  results  of  which  I  included 
in  the  Record  last  week.  Many  of  the  re- 
turns from  State  vocational  educational 
agencies  explain  quite  clearly  the  need 
for  increased  funds. 

From  Maryland: 

Counties  have  been  told  that  unless  addi- 
tional Federal  money  Is  appropriated  they 
win  t)e  cut  one-third  from  what  they  re- 
ceived last  year  on  their  Federal  reimburse- 
ment. 

From  Kentucky: 

The  40  percent  set  aside  have  made  It  nec- 
essary for  Kentucky  to  spend  $1,911,000  less 
than  was  spent  on  regular  programs  last 
year. 

From  Ohio: 

At  the  present  level  of  funding — 1960 — 
Ohio  Is  cutting  back  in  construction,  sup- 
plemental, equipment,  training  programs  for 
vocational  {>ersonDel  and  adult  vocational 
programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  statements  tell  us 
what  we  know  to  be  the  case,  the  crisis 
in  vocational  education  is  the  funding  of 
ongoing  programs.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
the  1968  amendments  to  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  required  State  grants  to 
be  employed  in  several  Instances  In  new 
directions.  With  these  requirements  and 
no  additional  fimds  as  is  the  case  with 
the  President's  request,  many  essential 
ongoing  programs  will  have  to  be  cut 
back. 

The  vocational  education  survey  re- 
veals one  additional  matter  upon  which 
I  will  close.  The  question  has  been  raised 
whether  the  educational  community  in 
the  middle  of  the  academic  year  wUl  be 


able  to  effectively  utilize  any  additional 
fimds.  Let  us  listen  to  what  vocational 
educators  have  to  say: 

From  Georgia: 

If  $488  million  Is  available  the  state  will 
have  no  difficulty  In  committing  the  fimda 
this  fiscal  year. 

From  Massachusetts: 

If  $488  million  is  avaUable  Massachusetta 
can  allocate  funds  In  this  fiscal  year  for 
projects  that  are  already  on  hand. 

From  Texas: 

If  $488  million  is  available  Texas  wlU  have 
no  difficulty  in  committing  funds. 

From  North  Carolina: 

North  Carolina  can  use  the  Federal  funds 
that  will  be  available  this  year  if  the  $448 
mUllon  is  appropriated. 

These  statements  from  vocational  edu- 
cators conform  with  the  comments  re- 
ceived from  local  school  officials  that  not 
only  can  they  utilize  but  they  desperate- 
ly need  additional  title  I  fimds. 

I  am  confident  that  every  dollar  con- 
tained In  this  bill  wUl  be  effectively  uti- 
lized in  proving  and  expanding  education 
at  every  level. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
President  has  signed  the  continuing  reso- 
lution, which  provided  appropriations  for 
education  programs  at  the  rate  provided 
in  H.R.  13111.  with  respect  to  almost  $1 
billion  of  the  additional  funds. 

School  districts  have  programed  and 
planned  and  made  arrangements  for  the 
expenditure  of  these  fimds  in  good  faith. 
Moreover,  many  of  the  programs  funded 
are  scheduled  for  the  summer. 

Let  me  also  remind  my  colleagues  that 
school  systems  are  not  without  justifica- 
tion in  committing  program  activities 
In  the  expectancy  that  the  funds  will  be 
forthcoming.  Thus,  for  the  fiscal  year 
June  30. 1967,  the  funds  were  made  avail- 
able not  imtll  the  last  week  of  December 
of  that  academic  year.  In  fiscal  year  1968, 
the  fimds  were  released  after  the  mid- 
point of  the  academic  year — January  16, 
1968.  And  in  1969.  they  were  not  released 
until  2  months  after  the  beginning  of  the 
academic  year. 

Failure  to  override  the  veto,  let  me  as- 
sure my  colleagues,  will  result  In  the 
shutdown  of  many  programs. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Bell). 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  motion  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto  and  will  vote  to 
sustain. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  my  colleagues 
are  aware  of  my  strong  support  for  edu- 
cation, and  I  will  continue  these  efforts 
to  achieve  higher  priority  for  education 
and  to  find  solutions  to  the  ills  affecting 
the  schools  of  our  Nation,  especially  those 
ills  compotmded  by  urban  blight. 

I  disagree  with  Chairman  Perkins  re 
inflation.  The  crisis  of  Infiatlon  Is  now  so 
serious,  so  devastating  to  every  family  In 
this  Nation,  and  even  to  Uie  schools 
themselves,  that  controlling  It  must  su- 
persede other  considerations. 

If  the  budget  caUs  for  x  amoimt  of  edu- 
cation, we  sometimes  have  the  tendency 
to  outdo  each  other  in  proving  the  degree 
of  that  concern. 


If  the  budget  calls  for  z  amount  of  edu- 
cation doUars,  we  can  always  call  for 
more — and  the  other  body  can  call  for 
even  more. 

It  is  a  little  like  leapfrog. 

In  the  process  we  can  lose  sight  of  some 
of  the  hard  realities. 

Recognizing  the  necessity  of  this  veto 
does  not  preclude  continuing  efforts  to 
shift  the  education  priority  upward. 

The  very  school  districts  with  which  we 
are  concerned  today  have  suffered  a  seri- 
ous blow  from  inflation — and  they  will  be 
similarly  large  beneficiaries  when  infla- 
tion is  controlled. 

As  the  President  pointed  out,  inflation 
continuing  at  the  present  rate  would  wipe 
out  $2.25  billion  of  effective  education 
spending — more  than  twice  the  amount 
we  are  discussing  now. 

We  also  know,  that  there  must  be  some 
adjustments  made  in  the  impact  aid  pro- 
gram. 

The  startling  inequities  of  this  well- 
intentioned  program  are  too  often  over- 
looked when  our  attention  is  narrowly 
focused  on  our  own  congressional  dis- 
tricts. 

I  supported  the  Joelson  amendment 
when  It  was  sUll  time  for  the  most  effi- 
cient use  of  such  education  funds. 

We  know  that  such  late -funding  In- 
creases, at  this  late  date  however,  cannot 
be  spent  as  well  as  those  which  have  had 
deliberate  planning  and  well-thought- 
out  programing. 

In  testimony  supporting  the  advanced 
funding  concept  a  few  years  ago,  a 
spokesman  for  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  School  Administrators  stated  be- 
fore the  education  and  labor  committee: 

When  appropriations  come  late,  very  often 
they  lead  to  unwise  use  of  the  funds,  because 
there  is  an  attempt  to  spend  qulcUy  what 
should  l>e  spent  carefully  over  an  entire 
school  year. 

Though  the  context  differs  somewhat 
today,  the  fact  remains  the  same. 

If  the  educators  who  have  come  to 
Washington  this  week  could  be  com- 
pletely candid,  they  would  probably  agree 
that  these  add-on  funds  carmot  be  spent 
efficiently. 

One  other  compelling  reason  for  sus- 
taining the  President's  veto,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  not  directly  related  to  education — but 
is  intrinsically  Involved  with  many  of 
these  same  problems:  That  is,  the  re- 
strictive mandate  which  removes  from 
the  OEO  the  flexibility  to  perform  the 
innovative  ftmction  necessary  in  seeking 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  poverty. 

Reconsideration  of  this  legislation  will 
give  us  an  opportimity  to  review  this 
vital  point — and  hopefully,  restore  to 
OEO  Director  Rumsfeld  the  financial 
flexibility  he  requires  to  do  his  job  right. 

In  substance,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  vote 
will  not  reflect  a  clearcut  decision,  but 
rather  an  assessment,  a  weighing,  of  all 
the  factors  Involved. 

In  my  opinion,  the  weight  of  argument 
shifts  the  balance  in  favor  of  sustaining 
the  veto,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
cast  their  votes  accordingly. 

Mr.  RIBaLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks 
ago  at  Houston,  Tex.,  I  spoke  before  the 
National  Association  of  Independent 
Colleges,  and  indicated  my  Intention  to 
vote  to  override  the  President's  veto  of 


the  HEW  appropriation.  I  said  then,  that 
I  felt  the  issue  was  one  of  national 
priorities — and  I  say  that  again  today. 

That  is  why,  since  coming  to  the  Con- 
gress, I  have  fought  to  achieve  maxi- 
mum fimding  of  our  Nation's  educa- 
tional needs  each  time  the  issue  has  come 
up.  I  strongly  believe  education  has  to 
move  up  the  list  of  national  priorities. 

But,  the  budget  facts  we  face  today 
are  tough  and  unyielding.  That  is  why 
we  cut  the  present  defense  budget  by 
nearly  $6  billion.  It  Is  why  we  cut  the 
foreign  aid  budget  by  nearly  a  billion 
dollars.  It  is  why  we  cut  the  space  pro- 
gram. 

So,  we  have  had  to  cut  Federal  spend- 
ing back  all  across  the  board.  It  is  not 
easy,  it  is  not  pleasant. 

But,  it  is  necessary — and  each  and 
every  area  of  the  budget  must  be 
trimmed — whether  we  Uke  it  or  not. 

Now,  the  vote  today  is  not  a  vote  for 
or  against  education.  Every  man  In  this 
Chamber  Is  for  education — however  he 
votes  today.  And,  education  in  this  coun- 
try will  continue  to  thrive  imder  either 
version  of  this  bill. 

Further,  It  is  certain  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  is  sustained,  a  reasonable  and 
adequate  compromise  amount  will  be 
agreed  to — and  signed  Into  law. 

And  so,  while  I  feel  great  pain  in  hav- 
ing to  reduce  the  HEW  bill — I  believe  at 
this  time,  and  imder  these  circmn- 
stances,  it  has  to  be  done. 

The  President  has  made  a  Judgment 
that  this  Is  one  of  many  painful  cut- 
backs that  must  be  made.  So  Uke  It  or 
not,  the  chips  are  down  and  the  cotmtry 
is  watching,  and  our  action  today  wUl 
trigger  secondary  effects  all  across  the 
economy  that  go  far  beyond  education. 

Should  the  President  lose — that  will  be 
the  signal  to  edl  the  inflationary  forces 
that  the  door  is  wide  open,  Uiat  the  Pres- 
ident has  lost  fiscal  control,  and  it  is 
every  man  for  himself.  And,  the  infla- 
tionary stampede  will  continue. 

But,  if  the  President's  position  Is  up- 
held, then  the  message  Is  just  as  clear 
the  other  way.  That  there  Is  a  limit  to 
what  we  can  afford  to  do,  that  we  have 
reached  that  limit,  and  that  we  have  the 
courage  to  say  so  and  to  stand  firm. 

And  that  is  the  issue  here,  whether 
now,  at  the  11th  hour,  we  can  hold  the 
line  at  a  reasonable  and  prudent  level. 

The  President  has  laid  It  on  the  line, 
and  I  am  going  to  support  him. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  "Virginia 
(Mr.  Broyhill)  . 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  'Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  approximately  2  weeks  ago  I 
decided  I  would  vote  to  override  the  an- 
ticipated veto  of  H.R.  13111. 

As  one  of  the  first  23  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  signed  a 
letter  early  in  1968  urging  Richard  Nix- 
on to  seek  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
President  for  many  years,  it  was  with  a 
great  deal  of  reluctance  that  I  reached 
the  decision  to  do  so. 

My  decision  to  vote  to  override  this 
veto  was  not,  I  must  confess,  reached 
after  calm  deliberation.  It  was  reached  In 
anger  and  frustration.  I  could  not,  and 
still  cannot,  understand  how  our  Gov- 
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ernment  nn  msist  on  continuirii,'  uii- 
chanued  tiie  obnoxious  packa>;e  of  cor- 
rupt and  wasteful  procrams  operated 
under  the  direction  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  on  the  one  hand,  and 
smicle  out  for  carpin«  criticism,  and  such 
labels  as  ■pork  barrel  "  and  "a  joke." 
the  one  part  of  the  education  program 
I  have  supported  and  foukiht  for  every 
year  since  I  came  to  Congress  in  1953, 
the  aid  to  federally  impacted  area 
schools 

I  want  to  make  it  abundantly  clear 
Mr  Speaker  that  I  recognized  the  neces- 
sitv  for  deep  cuts  in  expenditures  m  order 
to  ba'.r.nce  the  budget  and  curb  inf.ation. 
I  also  rcahi:ed  that  these  cuts  will,  of 
necessity  have  to  be  made  In  places 
where  it  is  politically  unpopular,  and  I 
certainly  wanted  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent in  exercising  the  political  courage 
necessarv-  to  accomplish  this  objective 
Mv  objectinn  to  the  veto,  however.  wa;> 
that  I  felt  tnis  administration  was  not 
gome  nearly  far  enouiih  in  cutting  ex- 
penditures, and  was  using  programs  for 
education  as  the  one  area  smiled  out  for 
substantial  cut3  Even  in  this  one  area  I 
could  support  the  President  if  his  dt- 
mand  ft^r  cuts  were  not  belne  made  for 
pro.;rams  in  which  more  than  4.000  com- 
munities have  for  20  years  adjusted 
local  budgeting  in  anticipation  of  the 
annual  Federal*  appropriations  they 
receive 

I  acree  with  the  President  that  some 
of  our  education  programs  are  waste- 
ful and  inefTfCtive  In  fact  I  opposed 
some  of  the  programs  when  they  were 
originally  authorized  as  I  felt  that  by 
their  enactment  the  Congress  was  en- 
terinc  a  field  outside  the  Federal  rcspon- 
sibihty  and  that  by  and  larue  thev  were 
untried  unte>ted  and  costly  expenments 
that  the  Federal  Goveriiment  could  not 
aiTord  to  finance.  But  having  authorized 
those  proi^rams  and  asked  the  local  coin- 
munit.es  to  gear  their  activities  accord- 
ingly. ;'  seemed  not  only  unfair  to  cut  off 
funds  without  notice  but  :t  could  cause 
devastating  consequences  m  the  orderly 
management  of  local  ..chool  systems 
acres.-,  the  Nation 

Much  to  my  dismay,  the  President 
himself  described  impacted  aid  as  a 
wasteful  and  unfair  program  which 
favors  the  wealthy  communities  over  the 
poor  But  this  program  was  never  in- 
tended to  take  from  the  haves  and  give 
to  the  have-nots,  nor  was  it  ever  in- 
tended to  alleviate  poverty  It  was.  and 
is.  an  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of 
the  Congr&ss  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  an  obligation  to  the  communi- 
ties in  which  it  operates  similar  to  that 
of  any  private  industry  operating  to  the 
same  degree  in  a  community.  It  was  a 
formula  by  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  make  a  payment  In  lieu  of 
taxes  to  communities. 

I  might  say  at  this  point  that  my  own 
communities  In  northern  Vir^nia  would 
fare  much  better  financially  If  we  could 
merely  assess  and  Ux  all  the  federally 
owned  property  in  our  communities  on 
the  same  basis  that  it  could  be  Uxed  if 
It  were  private  industry  operating  in  the 
same  way.  The  impact  aid  programs  en- 
able the  Federal  Government  to  pay  part 
of  the  cost  of  educating  children  of  em- 
ployees who  live  or  work  on  these  tax- 


free  properties  But  It  falls  far  short  of 
meeting  the  full  obhuation  the  Fedt-ral 
Ga\crnment.  as  an  i-inployer,  wDuld  as- 
sume were  it  piivaleiy  owned  and  op- 
erated. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  after  this  obU- 
gation  has  been  as.sumed  and  reco-;nized 
for  so  many  years  it  should  be  described 
by  some  administration  spokesmen  as  a 
dole  or  handout  that  discriminates 
r  gainst  the  poc>r  of  the  Nation  ThJ.se  of 
us  in  the  Congress,  and  tticre  are  many. 
V.  ho  know  it  is  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes 
and  can  be  considered  m  no  other  light, 
made  a  grave  mistake  back  m  1965  in 
not  fighting  much  harder  to  prevent  the 
lumping  of  impact  aid  in  with  the  so- 
called  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  many  of  whose  provisions 
have  proven  both  wasteful  and  ineffec- 
tive, as  tl^e  President  has  said 

While  I  sincerely  believe  tlie  President 
has  been  inconsistent  in  demanding  cuts 
in  education  and.  at  the  same  time  in- 
sisting on  SJ  billion  for  continuing  the 
wasteful  corrupt  war  on  poverty,  lie  may. 
in  spite  of  his  veto  message  which  indi- 
cates that  tiie  amount  available  for  OEO 
IS  not  at  is.sue.  have  offered  us  one  more 
opportunity  to  exercise  political  courage 
in  that  area  This  program  has  already 
cost  the  taxpayers  more  than  $7  billion, 
and  even  its  most  ardent  proponents 
have  difficulty  in  finding  any  of  the  poor 
it  has  helped,  while  every  member  of 
this  House  knows  of  the  corruption  which 
has  resulted  m  support  for  hoodlum 
gangs  whose  avowed  purpose  i.'^  to  over- 
throw our  Government  Perhaps  the 
President  and  Congre-^.^  working  t:)gether 
can.  if  we  sustain  this  veto,  make  cuts 
acro.ss  the  board  rather  than  singling 
out  education  programs  alone. 

Since  I  originally  decided  to  vote  to 
override  this  veto,  the  President  has  of- 
fered a  compromi.se  to  tho^-e  of  us  whose 
dustricts  would  be  so  harshly  treated  by 
elimination  of  impact  aid  funds  We  are 
now  told  we  can  expect  95  percent  of 
what  we  received  last  year.  While  I  can- 
not agree  with  the  President's  evaluation 
of  this  program.  I  t>elieve  we  should  meet 
him  halfway  and  try  again  to  convince 
this  administration  of  their  obligation 
to  the  communities  in  which  they  op- 
erate I  am  today  introducing  a  bill, 
which  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  jom  me 
in  supporting,  to  provide  for  Federal 
payments  to  our  communities  in  lieu  of 
real  property  taxes  for  property  owned 
by  the  Government.  Enactment  of  this 
legislation  should  remove  once  and  for 
all  the  question  of  the  purpose  and  equity 
of  payment  of  these  fimds 

On  careful  reflection,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  become  convinced  that  our  eco- 
nomic crisis  IS  too  grave  for  each  of  us 
to  insist  that  we  be  satisfied  on  our  own 
Individual  list  of  priorities  for  cutting  ex- 
penditures or  that  our  indi\1dual  paro- 
chial interest  be  completely  accomimo- 
dated.  Any  reduction  of  expenditures  is 
<romg  to  cause  all  of  us  ,some  political 
difficulty.  But  when  this  battle  against 
mflation  is  flnalb'  won.  and  we  pray  It 
will  be  in  the  near  future,  I  do  not  want 
the  Record  to  show  that  the  Representa- 
tive of  the  people  of  the  10th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Virginia  lacked  the 
courage  and  the  commonsense  to  stand 


up  and  be  counU^l  In  this  hour  of  eco- 
nomic crisis. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  shall  vote  to  sustain  the 
veto. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
'  Mr  Patman  I . 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
days,  the  President  of  the  Umted  States 
has  made  a  determined  effort  to  convince 
the  American  people  that  he  is  a  coura- 
geous fighter  against  inflation.  And.  as 
we  all  know,  his  courage  has  led  him 
to  veto  the  Education  and  Labor  appro- 
priation bill. 

In  attempting  to  justify  this  most 
questionable  and  wrong  action,  the  Pres- 
ident has  shown  a  complete  disregard 
lor  the  priorities  necessary  for  us  to 
succeed  in  the  fight  against  inflation 
and  at  the  same  tune  carry  out  needed 
programs  such  as  the  educaUon  of  our 
children. 

One  of  the  alternaUves  the  President 
might  have  turned  to  instead  of  vetoing 
ilie  education  bill  was  provided  him  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  just 
last  December.  This  is  title  II  of  Public 
Law  91-151.  a  biU  to  lower  intere.st  rates 
and  fight  inflation;  to  help  housing, 
small  busmess.  and  employment;  and  to 
increa.se  the  availability  of  mortgage 
credit. 

Title  II  of  this  legislation  grants  Uie 
President  the  power  to  determine  when 
any  form  of  credit  is  being  extended  in 
so  excessive  a  volume  as  to  require  regu- 
lation by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in 
order  to  prevent  or  control  inflation.  In 
exercising  this  authority  Uie  President 
can  direct  the  Federal  Re.serve  Board  to 
decide  what  types  of  loans  can  be  re- 
stricted because  of  their  inflationary  im- 
pact This  would  include  such  credit  as 
that  granted  for  stock  market  specula- 
tion, unnecessary  building  of  inventories, 
the  funds  to  be  used  for  acquisitions  and 
mergers,  and  credit  used  for  gambling 
casinos  and  other  nonessential  purposes 
which  add  to  inflationary  pressures. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  under  the 
direction  of  the  President  could  also  de- 
termine the  maximum  size  of  various 
types  of  loans,  the  minimum  downpay- 
ments  required  for  the  purchase  of  var- 
ious types  of  goods  and  services,  matu- 
rity periods  and  the  rates  of  interest  to  be 
charged  for  such  loans. 

This  is  a  broad  grant  of  power  to  pre- 
vent the  unwarranted  use  of  the  kinds 
of  credit  that  are  a  principal  cause  of 
inflation  and  spiraling  interest  rates. 
Why  has  the  President  ignored  this  broad 
grant  of  power  recently  given  to  him  by 
the  Congress,  when  he  professes  to  be 
the  No.  1  champion  fighter  against  infla- 
tion? To  use  this  authority  would  be  an 
effective  way  to  fight  inflation  while  not 
damaging  high  priority  items  in  the 
budget  such  as  the  vitally  needed  funds 
for  education 

I  hope  the  veto  Is  overridden. 
In  his  veto  message,  the  President  ad- 
mits that  high  interest  rates  are  one  of 
the   prime  budgetary   problems   in  this 
administration. 

The  veto  message  states: 
since  I  submitted  my  budget  estimates  In 
April.   Interest   on    the   public   debt   haa   In- 
creased $1  S  billion. 
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Including  this  increase,  the  Federal 
Government  will  pay  nearly  $20  billion 
in  interest  on  the  national  debt  this  fiscal 
year — a  sum  roughly  equivalent  to  the 
entire  appropriation  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  and  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

This  hui^e  $20  billion  outlay  for  inter- 
est IS  a  direct  fault  of  the  Republicans. 
When  they  took  over  In  1953,  they  broke 
the  low  -interest  policies  of  the  Democrats 
and  forced  interest  rates  up.  If  the  rates 
prevailing  under  the  Democrats  had  re- 
mained in  force,  the  interest  payment  on 
the  national  debt  would  be  only  about  $8 
billion  a  year  rather  than  $20  billion.  In 
other  words,  we  are  paying  $12  billion 
in  excess  interest  costs — more  than 
enough  to  pay  for  the  entire  budget  for 
education. 

If  the  President  had  resisted  the  big 
banks  and  forced  a  halt  in  the  consistent 
increases  of  interest  rates,  he  would  not 
need  to  send  up  veto  messages  against 
the  schoolchildren  of  the  United  States. 
The  increases  in  the  interest  on  the  Fed- 
eral budget  just  since  last  April  exceed 
all  of  the  extra  money  voted  by  the  Con- 
gress for  HEW.  Yet,  we  hear  no  Presi- 
dential vetoes  of  the  bankers  who  are 
raising  these  interest  rates.  It  is  easier 
to  veto  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  noted  that 
there  have  been  six  increases  in  the 
prime  interest  rate  since  the  election  of 
President  Nixon.  He  has  not  uttered  a 
single  word  of  complaint  against  these 
increases.  He  goes  on  national  television 
to  criticize  spending  for  education  and 
he  will  not  issue  even  a  mimeographed 
press  release  criticizing  the  banks  for  six 
prime  rate  increases. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Casey). 
a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Appropriations,  such  time  as  he  may 
consume. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  opposed 
the  Joelson  amendment  to  the  Labor- 
HEW  appropriations  bill,  which  was  the 
primary  cause  for  the  President's  veto 
of  this  bill,  and  by  the  same  token  I 
agree  with  the  President  that  the  ear- 
marking of  fimds  for  OEO  makes  the 
program  less  flexible. 

It  is  true  that  the  formula  for  im- 
pacted aid  ftmds  should  be  changed.  But 
until  the  law  is  changed,  school  districts 
throughout  the  country,  including  the 
school  districts  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict are  dependent  upon  these  funds.  To 
cut  them  out  now  could  place  an  undue 
hardship  on  these  districts  in  finding 
necessary  funds  to  adequately  operate 
schools  There  should  be  adequate  notice 
of  the  reduction  of  these  funds  so  that 
they  can  make  proper  reductions  in  ex- 
pendlttues  for  their  operation  or  In- 
crease local  taxes  to  make  up  the 
difference 

I  di.sagree  with  the  President  that  the 
amount  appropriated  in  excess  of  his 
budget  request  is  mandatory  for  him  to 
spend.  Impacted  aid  funds  are  manda- 
tory, but  the  balance  of  the  appropria- 
tions which  he  objects  to  may  be  with- 
held by  him  partially  or  completely  at  his 
discretion. 


I  share  his  concern  on  inflation,  and 
I  agree  with  him  that  better  programs 
must  be  developed  in  our  educational 
system.  But  our  schools,  both  elemen- 
tary, secondary,  and  higher  educational 
institutions,  cannot  now  be  penalized 
pending  the  development  of  new  legisla- 
tion which  may  be  slow  in  coming. 

I  repeat,  the  President  has  the  power 
to  withhold  most  of  the  fimds  in  this 
bill  of  which  he  complains. 

Included  in  this  bill  are  the  ftmds  for 
medical  research  in  which  our  medical 
center  has  a  vital  interest.  Also  included 
are  student  loans  and  grants  which  are 
being  used  by  students  at  Rice,  Texas 
Southern,  San  Jacinto,  St.  Thomas,  and 
the  University  of  Houston. 

I  am  interested  in  seeing  that  these 
students  continue  to  receive  the  neces- 
sary assistance. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  toughest 
votes  for  all  of  us  here  in  the  Congress. 
Frankly,  I  believe  there  are  many  other 
places  where  money  could  be  saved  to 
fight  inflation,  other  than  to  place  our 
whole  educational  system  tmder  the  gun. 
For  these  reasons,  I  intend  to  vote  to 
override  the  President's  veto. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Smith),  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor,  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
year  long  Members  of  this  body  have  been 
falling  over  one  another  proclaiming 
their  great  affinity  and  friendship  for 
education  and  for  health:  but  in  the  end, 
self-proclamations  are  really  no  sub- 
stitute for  money. 

Money,  to  be  sure,  will  not  in  and  of 
itself  provide  educational  opportunity, 
and  there  is  some  money  in  this  bill  that 
will  not  Increase  educational  opporttmity. 
In  fact,  I  will  admit  the  so-called  Joelson 
amendment  was  lopsided.  We  cannot 
justify  90  percent  of  the  maximum  au- 
thorization for  Impact  aid  and  only  50 
percent  in  the  same  bill  for  needy  chil- 
dren under  title  I  and  ESEA;  but,  the 
dispute  over  apportioning  funds  involves 
only  about  $300  million  out  of  a  bill  for 
$19.7  billion. 

I  also  agree  with  the  President  that 
impact  aid  needs  reform.  The  formula  is 
based  upon  neither  need  nor  fair  per 
capita  distribution  of  the  Federal  re- 
sources. It  is  a  Jesse  James  in  reverse.  It 
takes  from  those  who  need  it  most  and 
gives  some  of  it  to  those  who  need  it  least. 

But  while  I  Eigree  that  the  President 
should  spotlight  the  situation,  we  are  7 
months  into  the  fiscal  year  and  for  the 
reason  the  chairman  stated  and  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Casey) 
stated,  for  those  very  reasons,  the  situa- 
tion could  better  be  handled  by  with- 
holding. The  money  for  the  items  in  dis- 
pute can  be  withheld,  so  the  President 
could  withhold  some  of  those  funds  and 
shape  up  the  package  or  balcmce  out 
ftmding  levels  between  programs  a  little 
more  to  his  liking,  and  for  those  pro- 
grams that  he  believes  should  have  more, 
there  could  be  a  supplement  appropria- 
tion passed  In  short  order. 

There  are  other  funds  in  this  bill  that 


are  very  Important  and  they  are  needed 
now.  There  is  student  aid  in  this  bill — 
registration  is  this  week  and  next  week — 
and  the  students  need  the  loans  and  the 
money.  There  is  a  shortage  of  student 
loan  money. 

Also,  there  is  money  for  Rubella  vac- 
cinations. 

The  immunization  programs  are  going 
on  throughout  the  land  this  day  and  they 
need  that  money  now.  There  is  also  other 
money  in  the  bill  for  health,  for  li- 
braries, the  elderly,  air  pollution,  the 
poverty  program,  and  other  items  that 
are  in  need  now  and  without  delay. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  it  really  amounts 
to  is  that  there  comes  a  time  to  fish  or  to 
cut  bait — and  bait  in  this  case  is  money — 
so  I  urge  that  we  vote  to  override  the 
veto  so  we  can  start  work  on  the  1971 
budget  and  reforms. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
<Mr.  Arendsi  . 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion is:  Are  we  men  of  principle,  worthy 
of  the  confidence  the  people  placed  in 
us  in  sending  us  here  to  speak  and  act 
for  them?  Or  are  we.  as  we  are  some- 
times pictured:  just  ordinary  politicians, 
not  willing  to  make  the  hard  but  neces- 
sary decision  but  ever  ready  to  do  that 
which  seems  politically  expedient? 

The  question  is,  Mr.  Speaker:  Do  we 
have  the  F>olitical  courage  our  President 
displayed  when  he  vetoed  this  bill  be- 
cause it  would  add  fuel  to  the  fires  of 
inflation  already  consuming  the  sub- 
stance of  our  people? 

\  am  confident  we  have  such  courage. 
I  am  confident  that,  putting  first  things 
first,  the  Members  of  his  body  will  put 
country  before  any  political  considera- 
tion. I  am  confident  this  House  will  vote 
to  sustain  the  President's  veto. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  multitude  of 
domestic  problems — crime,  pollution, 
population,  transportation,  health,  hous- 
ing, welfare,  education,  and  a  number  of 
others — all  interrelated  and  interdepend- 
ent^— each  taxing  our  ingenuity  and  oiu: 
pocketbooks  for  solution. 

But  there  can  be  no  solution  to  any  of 
these  problems  unless  we  first  stop  the 
inflation  spiral. 

To  bring  inflation  under  control  and 
to  stabilize  the  dollar  must  be  our  first 
consideration.  Health,  education,  and 
welfare  needs  can  never  be  met  so  long 
as  health  and  education  costs  continue 
to  rise  month  by  month  and  year  by 
year.  Nor  can  we  meet  other  essential 
needs,  not  even  for  our  national  safety, 
if  costs  loom  larger  and  larger. 

A  vote  to  sustain  the  President's  veto 
is  not  a  vote  against  education  or  against 
health  care  and  medical  research.  It  Is 
in  truth  a  vote  for  better  education  and 
better  medical  care  for  it  is  a  vote  for 
curbing  the  relentless  increase  in  the 
cost  of  education  and  the  cost  of  medical 
care. 

All  of  us  have  a  deep  abiding  interest 
in  our  youth  having  the  very  best  In  edu- 
cational opportunities.  The  youth  are  our 
future.  But  what  kind  of  a  future  will 
they  have  if  we  betray  our  trust  and  they 
inherit  from  us  an  economy  so  inflated 
that  the  cost  of  education  is  beyond  their 
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capacity  to  obtain  without  complete  reli- 
ance on  the  Federal  Government? 

The  proponents  of  the  $1.3  billion  ad- 
dlUon  to  the  HEW  appropriation  bill 
would.  U  they  could,  have  the  general 
public  believe  that  education  has  a  low 
priority  sUtus  in  the  Federal  budget.  The 
fact  is  that  In  this  current  fiscal  year  the 
Federal  Government  will  spend  over  $10 
billion  for  education— more  than  we 
spent  last  year  and  the  year  before,  or 
at  any  time  in  our  historj'. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  health,  edu- 
cation, and  welfare  needs  of  our  people 
are  being  ignored  or  sadly  neglected.  I 
wonder  if  many  of  us  realize  that  with 
this  $19.7  bUlion  appropriation  and  in- 
cluding the  trust  fund  disbursements  by 
HEW.  this  single  Department  will  spend 
In  this  fiscal  year  $12  bUllon  more  than 
all  the  profits  after  taxes  of  all  the  corpo- 
rations in  the  United  States 

As  the  President  has  pointed  out,  the 
$1.3  billion  addition— four-fifths  of 
which  go  for  educaUon— Is  not  only  ex- 
cessive. It  Is  wasteful.  It  goes  for  pro-  . 
grams  In  need  of  reform.  It  goes  to  school 
areas  where  it  is  not  needed.  And  with 
the  fiscal  year  ending  on  June  30,  there 
wHl  be  inevitable  waste  in  the  spending 
of  a  full  year's  appropriation  in  these  re- 
maining 3  or  4  months. 

It  Is,  as  President  Nixon  well  said  in  his 
televtsed  speech  to  the  American  people : 
"The  wrong  amount  for  the  wrong  pur- 
poses and  at  the  wrong  time  " 

The  safety  and  well-being  of  our  coun- 
try depends  upon  our  winning  this  war 
against  inflation.  The  difficult  situation 
confronting  us  is  the  result  of  successive 
unbalanced  budgets  over  the  last  several 
years.  In  the  last  decade  we  spent  $57 
billion  more  than  we  took  in.  and  these 
deficits  contributed  to  a  25-percent  rise 
In  prices 

It  will  take  time  and  patience  and 
sacrifices  to  reverse  this  trend  and 
stabilize  our  economy.  The  first  step  Is 
to  cut  Government  spending  tmd  to  keep 
our  budget  in  balance.  This  can  be  done 
if  we  eliminate  or  defer  that  which  Is  not 
basically  essential. 

I  am  sure  this  House  will  Join  with  the 
President  In  this  objective  and  will  vote 
to  sustain  his  veto.  I  sun  also  sure  that 
this  action  will  have  the  overwhelming 
approval  of  the  people  of  the  districts  we 
represent. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  \ield  1 
minute  to  the  dlstingtushed  gentleman 
from  Indiana  <  Mr.  Madden  > 

Mr  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  Democratic  steering  committee 
of  the  House  imanimously  passed  a 
resolution,  vmanlmously  rejectmg  the 
President's  veto  of  the  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  legislation,  which  I 
read  to  the  Members : 

Whereas  the  President  hM  vetoed  the 
L*bor-HEW  approprtatlona  bill  on  grounds 
that  It  Is  •!  a«  billion  above  hlB  budget 
request: 

Whereas  Congress  has  acted  responsibly  In 
the  flght  against  Inflation  by  reducing  the 
Administration's  appropriations  budget  for 
Fiscal  1970  by  $5  6  billion; 

Whereas  the  President  has  refused  to  uti- 
lize the  new  an tl -Inflationary  authority  pro- 
vided by  Congress  last  session: 

Whereas  adequate  funding  of  programs  to 
meet  our  nation's  pressing  education  and 
haalth  needs  must  b«  given  top  priority: 


Whereas  a  majority  of  Republicans  as  well 
as  four  out  of  five  Democrat  Members  rec- 
ognized the  priority  needs  of  education  and 
health  by  voting  In  support  of  the  Increased 
funds  disapproved  by  the  President; 

Whereas  a  reduction  in  these  funds  would 
be  especially  detrimental  to  the  educational 
needs  of  American  children,  college  students, 
health  research  and  would  also  necessitate 
school  closings  or  local  property  tax  increases 
in  many  Jurisdictions;  therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Democratic  steering 
committee  strongly  urges  that  the  veto  of 
the  President  be  overridden. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
<Mr.  PuciNSKi) . 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  a  table  appearing  on  page  E361  of 
yesterday's  Record.  I  would  like  each 
Member  to  be  able  to  see  for  himself 
what  will  happen  to  the  school  districts 
in  his  own  congressional  district  if  this 
veto  Is  sustained.  I  would  like  the  Mem- 
bers to  study  this  Rbcord. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  oratory 
here  today  about  how  the  White  House 
will  take  care  of  you  on  the  B  category 
money  and  how  it  will  be  retained  and 
returned  if  the  veto  is  sustained.  You 
have  no  assurance  tliat  the  White  House 
can  deliver  on  this  promise.  All  I  can 
tell  you  is  this:  There  are  4,235  school 
districts  in  America  that  may  have  to 
curtail  services  or  close  their  doors  be- 
fore this  school  term  ends  If  this  veto 
Is  sustained  today.  Think  about  that  and 
then  decide  which  way  you  want  to  vote. 
The  administration  has  been  passing 
the  word  around  here  that  if  you  vote  for 
tiie  veto,  they  will  send  along  a  recom- 
mendation to  take  you  off  the  hook  on 
this  B  category. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Flood)  has  made  It  clear  that  this 
money  Is  already  budgeted  by  school  dis- 
tricts all  over  America.  I  want  to  remind 
you  that  the  continumg  resolution  ends 
Friday.  Any  new  formula  for  distribution 
of  B  category  money  must  first  be  ap- 
proved by  the  authorizing  committee  and 
you  know  It  Is  impossible  for  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  to  do  this  on 
such  short  notice.  Obviously,  we  will 
need  hearings  and  more  time  to  effectu- 
ate any  major  changes  In  the  Impact 

aid  program 

Mr.  HOLIFTELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  veto  of  H  R.  13111  demon- 
strates the  philosophy  of  his  adminis- 
tration better  than  any  other  act  he  has 
performed  since  taking  office  a  year  ago. 
It  demonstrates  a  philosophy  which.  I 
am  glad  to  say.  Is  not  shared  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  this  body— a  fact 
demonstrated  by  the  vote  on  the  Joelson 
amendment  and  upon  final  passage  of 
H  R.  13111.  I  need  not  remind  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  that  the  bill  was  passed 
by  a  vote  of  261  to  110  In  the  face  of  a 
threatened  veto.  This  philosophy  aimed 
at  creating  a  useless  surplus  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  schools  and  hospitals,  and 
the  young  and  the  sick.  Is  not  favored 
by  a  majority  of  my  constituents.  Nor 
Is  It  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  educational  and 
medical  institutions  are  caught  in  the 
same  financial  bind  which  has  affected 
other  segments  of  the  economy.  They 


are  faced  with  an  increasing  number  of 
students  and  patients  as  our  population 
grows.  The  movement  of  our  population 
from  rural  areas  to  urban  areas  has 
caused  an  ever-increasing  strain  upon 
those  institutions  located  In  and  sup- 
ported by  our  cities.  New  facilities  must 
be  built,  by  money  borrowed  at  inflated 
rates  of  Interest,  with  materials  pur- 
chased at  Inflated  prices.  Also  the  salaries 
of  those  who  provide  these  vital  services 
have  had  to  be  increased  to  keep  up  with 
the  rising  cost  of  living. 

A  great  majority  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  recognize  that  the  educational 
needs  of  our  children  and  health  of  our 
Nation  have  not  been  met.  As  a  minimal, 
and  I  stress  minimal,  step  to  provide  for 
these  needs,  In  the  face  of  increasing 
costs  we  added  $1.3  billion  to  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request.  At  the  same  time 
we  were  able  to  make  a  net  cut  of  $5.6 
billion  in  the  Piesldent's  requested  budg- 
etar>-  authority  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

In  a  curious  exercise  of  economic  meta- 
physics. Mr  Speaker,  the  President  has 
stated  that  this  increase  in  health  and 
education  funds  will  be  grossly  inflation- 
ary. He  has  told  the  Nation  that  the 
spending  of  an  additional  one-tenth  of 
1  percent  of  our  gross  national  product 
for  the  purposes  of  developing  human 
resources  and  healing  the  sick  amounts 
to  fiscal  irresponsibility.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President's  own  Task  Force  on  Urban 
Education  recommended  Increasing  ap- 
propriations for  education  up  to  $14.5 
billion  more  per  year  by  1975.  The  task 
force  stated : 

Without  adequate  funding,  there  Is  no 
hope  for  effective  education  In  the  cities. 
The  current  need  for  funds  is  as  desperate 
as  It  Is  massive 

Without  the  educational  funds  pro- 
vided by  H.R.  13111.  some  schools  will  be 
required  to  close,  thousands  of  additional 
students  will  be  required  to  attend  double 
sessions;  over  100,000  college  students 
will  be  denied  loans:  and  bilingual  assist- 
ance will  not  be  available  to  over  50,000 
schoolchildren.  Without  the  health  funds 
provided  by  this  bill  the  shortage  of 
doctors  will  be  aggravated;  major  re- 
search programs  for  cancer,  and  other 
killing  and  crippling  diseases,  will  be 
halted;  and  perhaps  thousands  of  pa- 
tients will  needlessly  die. 

This  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  the  opinion  of 
the  following  health,  education,  and 
labor  organizations:  American  Associa- 
tion of  Junior  Colleges,  American  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Colleges  and  Universities. 
American  Association  of  University 
Women.  American  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers. American  Industrial  Arts  Associa- 
tion, American  Library  Association, 
American  Vocational  Association,  Asso- 
ciation for  Children  with  Learning  Disa- 
bilities, Association  of  American  Law 
Schools,  Committee  for  Community  Af- 
fairs, Council  for  Advancement  of  Small 
Colleges,  Conference  on  Large  City 
Boards  of  Education,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Secondary  School  Principals. 
National  Association  of  State  Boards  of 
Education.  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  and  Land  Grant  Colleges, 
National  Commission  for  Multlhandl- 
capped  Children,  National  Education 
Association,  National  School  Boards  As- 
sociation,   AFL-CIO,    Urban    Coalition 
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Action  Council,  American  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges,  American 
Cancer  Society,  American  Heart  Society. 
Americsui  Tuberculosis  Society. 

I  agree  with  the  President  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  halt  Inflation,  but 
not  at  the  expense  of  the  young  and  the 
ill.  Especially,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  banking  and  corporate  profits,  per- 
sonal income  and  employment,  and  pro- 
duction, are  at  an  alltime  high.  For  these 
reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  voting  to 
override  the  Presidential  veto  of  HJR. 

13111. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
those  who  are  responding  to  an  area  of 
critical  need  in  our  country  by  support- 
ing H.R.  13111,  and  who  will  vote  to 
override  the  President's  veto. 

Education  is  vital  to  assuring  the  best 
possible  uses  of  our  most  valuable  re- 
source— our  people.  There  are  many  of 
us  who  feel  this  is  not  the  place  to  take 
cutbacks  to  ease  inflation.  Human 
growth  and  development  must  have  the 
highest  priority. 

We  should  take  a  more  critical  look  at 
spending  in  areas  such  as  foreign  aid, 
space  and  defense  cost  overruns  before 
we  Jeopardize  educational  opporttmlties 
for  our  people. 

In  the  President's  veto  message,  he 
seemed  proud  that  America  spends  more 
for  education  than  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  However,  let  us  not  applaud 
oiirselves  too  loudly  until  we  look  at  a 
few  comparative  flgures. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  avail- 
able. In  the  United  States,  public  expend- 
_      itures   for  education  were  6.5  percent 
I  o      of  national  income;  in  Belgium,  7.1  per- 
X      cent;    in  Canada,   8.5   percent:    in  the 
Netherlands,  7.5  percent:  in  Sweden,  7.3 
percent;    in  Finland,   7.4  jDercent;   and 
In  Denmark,  7.4  percent.  Are  we  really 
the  country  most  concerned  about  edu- 
cating its  people? 

I  think  you  will  find  interesting  a  com- 
parison of  defense  spending  as  well.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  flgures,  in  the  United 
States  public  expenditures  for  defense 
were  9.2  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product:  in  Japan,  0.8  percent;  in  Bel- 
gium, 2.4  percent:  in  Canada,  2.5  percent; 
in  the  Netherlands,  3.9  percent;  in 
Sweden,  3.8  percent;  in  Finland,  1.8  per- 
cent; in  Derunark,  2.3  percent;  and  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  5.3  percent. 

I  have  received  many  letters  from  my 
constituents  requesting  my  support  of 
this  bill.  As  a  program  coordinator  at 
the  University  of  Missouri  wrote: 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  critical  need 
for  passage  of  the  proposed  budget.  Its  fall- 
tire  to  pass  win  most  definitely  prove  a  major 
detriment  to  the  development  of  much 
needed  educational  programs  and  to  the  con- 
tinuance and  expansion  of  already  proven 
successful  established  programs. 


selves  and  learn  so  aa  to  help  their  fellow 
Americans.  The  field  of  medicine  has  too  long 
been  peopled  by  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  wealthy. 


And,  from  a  Missouri  medical  student : 
I  am  very  concerned  about  the  potential 
veto  of  the  HEW  appropriations  bill.  I  am 
almost  completely  dependent  on  the  Federal 
Health  Professions  Act  for  school  expenses 
except  for  a  small  Guaranteed  l&ank  Loan 
and  savings  from  a  summer  job.  Obviously 
It  Is  not  conducive  to  the  health  of  a  physl- 
dan-sbort  nation  to  place  tmdue  financial 
hardship  on  the  progeny  of  the  middle  oIbm 
"Silent  Majority"  citizens  and,  of  ootirse,  the 
poor  students  who  are  trying  to  better  them- 


Many  of  our  leaders  have  expressed  the 
need  for  careful  consideration  of  our 
inrlorities  and  goals  in  the  seventies.  The 
President  is  among  those  who  have 
placed  a  high  priority  on  improving  the 
quality  of  life  in  America. 

We  are  already  in  the  1970's,  and  it  Is 
up  to  the  Congress  to  assure  the  Ameri- 
can people  we  intend  to  work  toward 
these  goals.  With  this  vote  to  override 
the  President's  veto  I  reaffirm  my  sup- 
port and  determination  to  begin  the 
1970's  with  legislation  that  will  set  the 
course  for  placing  otu*  priorities  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  SEBEUUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate this  opportimity  to  comment  re- 
garding the  1970  Labor-HEW  appropri- 
ations bill. 

President  Nixon  requested  $1.65  billion 
for  HEW  appropriations  for  the  1970  fis- 
cal year,  a  13 -percent  Increase  over  caca- 
parable  appropriations  for  the  1969  fis- 
cal year.  These  suggested  increases  total- 
ing $1  billion,  were  primarily  in  various 
funds  for  education  and  health  services. 
In  consideration  of  the  President's  veto 
of  the  $19.7  billion  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priations bill,  due  to  the  $1.3  billion  in- 
crease over  the  administration's  budget 
request  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  I  think  the  pres- 
ent "spending  momentum"  or  inflation 
should  receive  priority  consideration.  We 
cannot,  in  good  conscience,  add  to  the 
cost-of-living  crisis  of  the  old,  the  sick, 
the  disabled,  and  others  on  low  or  fixed 
income. 

Deficit  spending  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  past  decade  was  the  pri- 
mary factor  in  the  25-percent  price  in- 
crease that  occurred  during  the  sixties. 
The  effect  of  a  $1.3  billion  "multiplier" 
at  this  time  on  our  economy  and  the 
threat  of  further  deficit  spending  would 
fuel  the  fires  of  inflation  and  further 
erode  the  value  of  the  consumer's  dollar. 
Another  important  consideration  Is  the 
recipient  of  additional  awjropriations.  I 
feel  much  of  the  increase  is  for  marginal 
or  misdirected  programs  which  need  to 
be  overhauled  rather  than  expanded.  One 
primary  example  of  this  is  the  inclusion 
of  an  additional  $400  million  above  the 
President's  request  of  $200  million  for 
"federally  Impacted  school  districts."  In 
fact,  in  1968  this  program  provided  $5.8 
million   to  the   richest  county  In  the 
United  States,  while  paying  a  total  of 
$3.2  million  to  the  100  poorest  counties 
across  the  Nation. 

I  support  the  expenditure  of  adequate 
funds  to  meet  today's  bona  fide  educa- 
tional needs,  including  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  record  high  expenditures 
for  education  in  fiscal  year  1970.  I  sup- 
port fresh  ideas  on  education,  and  I  plan 
to  support  the  President's  veto. 

This  problem  that  we  are  facing  today 
would  not  have  happened  if  the  Senate 
had  acted  promptly,  but  they  chose  to 
take  their  time,  and  the  pushing  that  is 
going  on  today  should  have  been  taking 
place  last  summer  and  fall. 

I  want  to  add  that  if  the  veto  is  sus- 
tained, I  know  Uukt  Immediate  attention 


will  be  glvKi  to  complete  congressional 
action  on  a  revised  appropriations  meas- 
ure that  will  provide  for  the  needs  of  the 
Nation  in  education  and  health. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President  has  vetoed  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill  as  he 
apparently  feels  it  is  the  wrong  amount 
at  the  wrong  time  in  the  wrong  place. 

I  respect  his  views,  but  I  feel  that  the 
Members  of  this  body  by  a  vote  of  293  to 
120  and  a  vote  of  251  to  110  displayed 
much  more  compassion  and  much  more 
wisdom  by  increasing  the  appropriations 
for  education  and  medical  services. 

The  President  is  correct  when  he  says 
that  the  question  Is  not  who  is  for  edu- 
cation or  who  is  against  education.  But 
neither  is  it  a  question  of  who  is  for 
or  against  inflation.  I  am  confldent  that 
no  one  in  this  body  is  against  education 
or  in  favor  of  nmaway  inflation. 

The  issue  before  us  today  Is  in  what 
area  will  the  taxpayer's  dollar  do  the 
most  good.  The  Congress  decided  that 
the  military  budget  should  be  less  thsoi 
the  amount  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration; the  Congress  had  decided  that 
the  amount  of  foreign  aid  should  be  less 
than  that  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion. In  total,  the  Congress  cut  the  ad- 
ministration 1970  appropriation  requests 
by  $5.6  billion.  The  Congress  felt  that 
education  and  medical  services  should 
receive  more  money  than  that  amount 
requested  by  the  administration.  In  ef- 
fect, we  felt  that  the  taxpayer's  dollar 
would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  coimtry 
if  we  put  that  money  in  education  and 
medical  services  instead  of  foreign  aid. 

The  President  stated  that  he  was  veto- 
ing the  HEW  bill  because  he  wanted  the 
taxpayer  to  have  more  money  at  home. 
I,  too,  want  the  taxpayer  to  have  more 
money  at  home.  For  this  reason,  I  sup- 
ported the  tax  reform  bill  which  gives  a 
greater  measure  of  tax  relief  to  the  low 
and  middle  income  citizen  than  that 
recommended  by  the  administration. 
One  might  well  be  concerned  over  the 
President's  lack  of  consistency. 

The  administration's  1970  budget  re- 
quests for  the  California  Office  of  Educa- 
tion totaled  $189,423,435.  The  Congress 
has  approved  funds  totaling  $310,916,970 
for  California.  In  1966,  California  had  an 
average  daily  attendance  in  the  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  4.2 
million  students.  Under  the  administra- 
tion's budget,  this  represents  approxi- 
mately $45  per  student.  The  amount  al- 
lotted each  student  imder  the  congres- 
sional appropriation  is  $74  per  student. 
In  1969,  California  students  in  the  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  schools  re- 
ceived approximately  $69  per  student. 
The  administration's  budget  represents 
a  reduction  from  1969  of  approximately 
$24  per  student.  The  results  of  this  loss 
in  funds  could  prove  critical  for  both  the 
local  taxpayer  and  the  school  districts. 

Currently,  the  Federal  Government 
pays  approximately  7  percent  of  the 
costs  of  education  while  the  local  tax 
dollar  covers  approximately  70  percent 
of  the  costs.  I  feel  that  the  Federal  bur- 
den should  be  greater  in  this  area,  thus 
alleviating  the  pressure  on  the  local  tax- 
payer. 
Many  school  districts  are  dependent 
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upon  Federal  funds  in  order  to  continue 
the  quality  of  education  that  I  feel  our 
children  deserve.  Many  school  districts 
cannot  go  to  the  local  taxpayer  for  addi- 
tional funds. 

The  Los  Angeles  City  School  District 
is  presently  taxing  at  the  maximum  legal 
rate.  If  the  veto  is  sustained  the  school 
districts  m  Los  Angeles  County  stand  to 
lose  approximately  $35  million  in  Fed- 
eral funds. 

To  replace  the  Federal  funds,  the  city 
of  Torrance  would  have  to  raise  local 
taxes  by  0  06  per  $100.  Los  Angeles  City 
school  districts  would  be  forced  to  raise 
taxes  by  0.17  per  $100. 

The  Long  Beach  schools  will  be  forced 
to  drastically  cut  back  on  many  pro- 
grams or  eliminate  others  if  they  lose  the 
SI  4  million  due  to  the  veto  To  replace 
this  nioncy.  Long  Beach  would  have  to 
increase  taxes  by  Oil  per  $100. 

Redondo  Beach,  in  order  to  continue 
funding  at  the  present  level  without  the 
Federal  funds,  will  have  to  increase 
taxes  by  0  06-  j  per  $100 

Compton  Elementary  School  District 
would  be  the  most  adversely  affected  by 
upholding  the  veto  This  district  is  al- 
ready paying  the  highest  tax  rate  in  Los 
Angeles  County  and  in  order  to  continue 
funamg  at  the  present  level  without 
Federal  money,  the  Compton  Elemcntarv- 
School  District  would  have  to  increase 
taxes  by  0  25  per  SIOO.  I  have  been  ad- 
vised that  without  Federal  money,  tiie 
WU'.owbrook  Elem.entary  School  would 
have  to  close.  This  district  simply  can- 
not continue  to  operate  without  the 
$400,000  they  would  lose  by  a  veto. 

Due  to  the  total  appropriations  re- 
duction of  S5  6  billion  for  1970  already 
made  to  the  adm.inistrauon's  budget, 
this  measure  cannot  be  termed  inflation- 
ar>-  unless  the  administration  now  also 
feels  It  presented  to  the  Congress  an 
inflationary  budget  On  the  contrary, 
education,  in  effect,  pays  for  itself.  Those 
with  an  adequate  education  become  pro- 
ductive citizens  and,  thus,  taxpayers 
Even  in  the  short  run,  studies  show  that 
cooperative  vocational  education  pro- 
gram.s  actually  pay  for  themselves 
through  the  taxes  paid  by  the  students 
in  the  same  year  they  are  expended. 

Yet  the  administration  proposes  to 
reduce  vocational  education  assistance 
by  $209  5  million. 

An  adequate  education  can  reduce 
many  of  the  ills  of  our  society.  The  re- 
lief rolls  are  filled  with  people  who  did 
not  attain  an  adequate  education.  Many 
of  those  who  have  turned  to  crime  could 
not  find  employment  due  to  a  lack  of 
education 

The  HEW  appropriation  bill  also  con- 
tains funds  v^hJch  would  hopefully  not 
only  reduce  the  cost,  but  also  provide 
more  adequate  medical  services.  Pro- 
grams which  a&sist  students  in  their 
medical  education  will  help  meet  tiie 
shortage  of  health  personnel  which  has 
driven  medical  costs  so  high.  More  hos- 
pital beds  should  ease  the  pressure  on 
our  hospitals.  Greater  kiaowledge  and 
the  prevention  of  diseases  would  reduce 
the  need  for  medical  services  We  should 
place  greater  emphasis  on  these  pro- 
grams. 

In  conclusion,  I  do  not  consider  this 


bill  as  being  inflationary  and.  further.  I 
feel  that  we  should  spend  the.se  tax  dol- 
lars for  education  and  medical  services. 
We  can  do  no  less  for  the  future  of  our 
youth  and  our  Nation.  To  do  less  will 
result  in  a  poorer  quahty  of  education 
unle.ss  this  burden  is  assumed  by  an  al- 
ready overburdened  local  taxpayer. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  we,  today,  vote 
to  overnde  the  President's  veto  of  the 
Labor-Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr  Speaker,  politics  has 
been  called  the  art  of  the  possible,  the 
art  of  compromi.se,  and  several  other 
appellations  I  would  like  to  add  my  own 
defliutian  that  it  is  the  .science  or  art  of 
weighing  alternatives. 

Usually  the  scales  are  easily  read  Less 
often  they  are  very  finely  balanced  Such 
13  the  case  today  as  we  debate  one  of 
the  more  important  issues  the  91st  Con- 
gress has  yet  to  face — whether  to  sustain 
President  Nixons  veto  of  the  1970  appro- 
priations bill  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare 

What  makes  it  so  difficult  Is  that  the 
issues  are  not  so  clearly  delineated  as 
many  would  have  us  belie\e  Some  have 
said,  as  the  President  indicated  in  his 
veto  message,  that  the  issue  is  whether 
we  are  for  education  and  health  or 
whether  we  are  atrainst  it. 

The  record  of  this  Con  ;tess.  the  record 
of  this  administration,  the  record  of  this 
Nation  clearly  indicates  the  priority  and 
commitment  we  have  made  to  educalioii- 

I  .-ubmit  that  the  cjiu  ^tion  is  a.^  Presi- 
dent Nixon  stated  two  nights  ago: 

How  miiCh  c.Mi  the  Feder.il  Government 
afford  to  spend  on  these  programs  this  year? 

I  also  think  we  should  explode  the 
myth  that  vot'ng  to  sustain  the  President 
is  coing  to  der.y  Federal  funds  for  edu- 
cation For  7  months  now  education  has 
been  funded  at  la^t  year's  level  I  think 
It  fair  to  say  we  will  .see  a  new  bill  that 
will  meet,  fairly  and  adequately,  the 
educational  needs  of  all  of  our  citizens. 

Havmt:  answe:ed  the  question  of  "what 
priority  does  education  have  m  the 
United  States,"  I  think  we  would  do  well 
to  address  ourselves  to  the  question  of 
h'jw  hiah  a  priority  are  we  going  to  assign 
to  fi'.;hting  inflation 

The  public  concern  over  the  high 
level  of  inflation  is  obvious  Tlie  effects 
of  inflation  are  seen  everywhere — high 
prices,  high  interest  rates,  and  high 
taxes  Critical  needs  of  our  citizens  are 
being  deferred  to  an  indefinite  future 
because  of  the  high  level  of  inflation. 
The  real  take-home  Income  of  Americans 
IS  not  rlsim; — for  some  it  is  declining— 
because  of  the  increases  in  the  cost  of 
living. 

I  do  not  want  to  assign  blame  for  the 
specter  of  inflatiun.  We  do  know,  how- 
ever, that  the  chief  culprit  was  the  $57 
billion  deficit  the  Federal  Government 
incurred  over  the  past  decade.  President 
Nixon  has  made  abundantly  clear  his 
intent  to  control  inflation.  Congress 
joined  him  when  last  summer  it  imposed 
a  ceiling  on  Goverrunent  expenditures, 
but  apparently  It  now  has  decided  to 
forget  Its  good  intentions  in  the  hope 
of  making  political  hay. 


I  trust  this  Is  not  the  case  because 
inflation  is  clearly  the  most  pressing  and 
immediate  domestic  problem  we  face. 
It  eats  away  at  everj-  citizen's  earning 
power  and  destroys  our  ability  to  im- 
prove all  the  programs  necesary  for  the 
Nation's  well-being. 

With  specific  reference  to  education, 
I  believe  increases  in  the  cost  of  living 
have  eaten  and  are  eating  away  far 
more  of  the  funds  Americans  invest  for 
education  at  every  level  of  government 
than  can  be  compensated  for  by  inclusion 
ot  ihe  SI  26  million  above  the  President's 
requests. 

Over  the  past  fortnii^ht  we  have  been 
besieged  by  mail  and  personal  visits  of 
those  soliciting  support  for  the  S19.7 
billion  figure.  In  all  fairness,  however, 
we  would  fail  the  public  interest  if  we 
did  not  consider  the  arguments  of  other 
educators  who  submit  that  inflation  is 
the  most  pre.ssing  problem. 

The  January  2970  issue  of  School 
Mdnagemem  contained  an  article  by  Or- 
lando F  Furno  and  James  E.  Doherty 
w  hich  sheds  some  light : 

Inllation  is  roaring  through  education's 
'iscal  forest  like  a  fire  blazing  out  of  con- 
trol Dollars  spent  lu  books,  buildings,  sal- 
aries and  services  are  going  up  In  smoke. 
Local  districts  are  attempting  to  douse  the 
b!,iz.e  by  pouring  more  money  Into  educa- 
tion But  very  substantial  portions  of  the  In- 
cre.ised  spending  are  being  consiuned  In  the 
fianifs. 

Tlie  article  also  supports  President 
Ni.Kun's  action: 

While  many  administrators  complain  bit- 
terly these  days  about  the  adverse  effect  on 
education  of  the  Nixon  Administration's 
tough,  antl-lnfl.itlon  measures,  the  CEI 
(Cost  of  EdUL'aiiou  Index)  Itself  Is  far  more 
damaging  th.in  any  of  the  attempts  to  bring 
It  under  control. 

I  can  also  offer  some  statistics  on  in- 
flation's impact  on  tlie  educational  sys- 
tem of  my  district,  the  great  State  of 
Wyoming.  The  total  education  budget 
for  Wyoming  in  1968-69.  not  coimting 
most  Federal  expenditures,  was  $61,427,- 
748.  The  6-percent  rate  of  inflation  the 
Nation  suffered  over  the  period  effected 
destroyed  $3.69  million  of  that  total- 
far  more  than  the  extra  Federal  fimds 
Wyoming  stands  to  gain  if  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  is  overridden. 

I  also  oppose  overriding  the  President's 
veto  for  a  second  reason.  He  stated  he 
was  vetoing  the  bill  because  it  increases 
spending  for  old  programs  which  have 
been  found  wanting.  When  increases  in 
funding  for  education  is  made,  it  should 
be  made  to  implement  the  urgent  new 
programs  that  are  desperately  needed  to 
right  what  is  really  wrong  with  our 
schools,  not  to  continue  what  is  wrong. 

Furthermore,  the  increases  are  Ill- 
timed.  Already  we  are  more  than  7 
months  into  the  fiscal  year.  To  pass  the 
total  appropriation  at  this  time  would, 
as  President  Nixon  stated,  "force  us  to 
spend  the  money  it  appropriates  and 
spend  it  all  before  June  30." 

In  the  light  of  this  abundant  evidence, 
I  have  a  clear  obligation  to  support  re- 
sponsible fiscal  education  policies  by 
voting  to  sustain  the  President's  veto. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Presl- 
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dential  veto  of  Congress  appropriations 
to  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  The  President's 
contention  that  the  appropriation  Is  in 
the  wrong  amount,  for  the  wrong  pur- 
poses, and  at  the  wrong  time  Is  incon- 
sistent with  the  Nation's  priorities. 

The  President  contends  that  Congress 
appropriation  will  inordinately  exacer- 
bate the  continuing  rise  in  inflation.  I 
disagree.  We  are  not  spending  the  type 
or  the  amount  of  funds  in  such  a  way 
that  will  pump  so  much  money  into  the 
economy  as  to  cause  a  rise  in  prices. 
Moreover,  these  are  funds  critically  nec- 
essary to  continue  existing  programs  for 
which  there  is  an  immediate  demon- 
strated and  crucial  need. 

The  amount  to  which  Mr.  Nixon  ob- 
jects constitutes  an  increase  of  $1.3  bil- 
lion in  a  $200  billion  Federal  budget  in 
a  trillion  dollar  gross  national  product 
economy.  The  $1.3  billion  constitutes 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  our  trillion 
dollar  economy  and  one-half  of  I  per- 
cent of  our  $200  billion  budget. 

A  member  of  the  President's  own 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  moreover, 
does  not  believe  that  such  an  increase 
would  result  in  increased  inflation.  Dr. 
Herbert  Stein  stated  in  November  1969: 

I  have  the  impression  that  many  people 
now  see  a  magical  significance  in  a  shift  of 
a  few  billion  dollars  In  the  budget  position, 
especially  If  the  shift  croeees  the  line  be- 
tween surplus  and  deficit.  In  a  trillion  dol- 
lar economy  this  Is  hard  to  understand, 
especially  after  our  recent  exp>erlence  with 
the  limited  significance  of  the  budget  shift 
between  a  $25  billion  deficit  In  fiscal  1968 
and  a  $3  bUUon  surplus  In  fiscal  1969.  Pre- 
occupation with  small  changes  in  the  budget 
posit^on  leads  to  bad  forecasts  by  the  private 
economy  and  bad  policy  by  the  Government. 

But  more  important,  the  $1.3  billion  in- 
crease does  not  represent  an  increase  over 
and  above  the  budget  proposed  by  the 
President. 

Even  if  the  reduction  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures was  an  effective  means  of 
fighting  inflation — and  Congress  has 
made  available  to  the  President  other 
more  effective  fiscal  and  monetary  in- 
creases— the  $1.3  billion  increase  is  more 
than  offset  by  the  $5.6  biUion  the  Con- 
gress has  already  cut  from  the  fiscal  year 
1970  budget. 

Furthermore,  the  budgetary -reduction 
policy  followed  by  the  President  will  do 
nothing  to  lower  the  price  of  consumer 
needs  which  have  gone  up  due  to 
scarcity  such  as  hospital  facilities,  medi- 
cal care,  and  housing.  Nor  will  it  affect 
the  price  of  those  consumer  goods  or 
credit  which  may  be  controlled  by  highly 
concentrated  industries  or  government. 

Moreover,  the  President  has  failed  and 
in  fact  explicitly  refused  to  utilize  the 
anti-inflationary  authority  provided  him 
in  1969  by  Congress  in  H.R.  15091.  This 
bill  was  approved  and  signed  by  the 
President. 

The  HEW  appropriation  may  in  fact  be 
anti-inflationary  in  that  it  would  de- 
crease the  pressure  for  higher  property 
taxes  which  pays  for  education,  lower  the 
cost  of  health  care  and  provide  for  in- 
creased human  productivity. 

It  seems  apparent  that  the  inflation 
argument  will  not  hold  water,  that  it  is 
merely  a  delusion  to  make  it  appear  that 


the  administration  is  doing  something 
about  inflation  when  in  fact  the  veto  is 
irrelevant  to  the  attack  on  high  prices. 

The  President  himself  explicitly  stated 
when  he  was  campaigning  for  office: 

When  we  talk  about  cutting  the  exp>en£e  of 
government — whether  Federal,  State  or  lo- 
cal— the  one  area  we  can't  shortchange  is 
education. 

1  agree  with  Mr.  Nixon's  earlier  posi- 
tion. 

Nevertheless,  the  President  still  con- 
tends that  the  amoimt  appropriated  is 
the  wrong  amount,  that  it  is  too  high, 
that  education  and  health  deserve  less 
money  than  thought  necessary  by  the 
Congress  which  has  held  lengthy  hear- 
ings and  conducted  exhaustive  investiga- 
tions in  both  Houses. 

We  have  a  State  by  State  breakdown 
of  the  actual  1969  spending,  Mr.  Nixon's 
1970  budget  requests  and  the  1970  actual 
appropriation.  It  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  January  19,  1970, 
on  page  22. 

In  my  State  of  New  Jersey  the  amount 
of  increase  does  not  represent  a  boon- 
doggle, it  represents  an  increase  based  on 
a  real  need  developed  as  a  result  of  in- 
creased enrollment,  higher  costs,  and  new- 
programs  developed  to  solve  problems  we 
never  thought  we  could  solve  or  never 
had  before.  These  problems  were  testified 
to  by  New  Jersey  officials  as  well  as  my 
own  constituent  mail. 

Mr.  Nixon  also  contends  that  the 
money  appropriated  is  for  the  wrong  pur- 
poses, that  it  is  "merely  more  dollars  for 
the  same  old  programs."  It  strikes  me  a 
little  late  in  the  year  to  come  forward 
with  such  a  contention.  The  Congress  has 
certain  responsibilities  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Federal  programs.  The  President 
ought  not  take  imto  himself  the  author- 
ity to  dictate  to  Congress  now,  long  after 
the  proper  time  for  such  proposals 
should  have  been  made,  the  terms  upon 
which  he  will  accept  an  appropriation. 
He  had  an  earlier  opportimity  to  veto 
these  programs  and  he  did  not.  He  had 
an  earlier  opportimity  to  come  forward 
with  the  so-called  education  reform  to 
which  he  alluded  in  his  January  26 
broadcast.  He  did  not.  I  cannot  conceive 
that  the  President  can  develop  such  a 
reform  in  the  few  short  weeks  of  nego- 
tiation he  envisages  should  the  veto  be 
upheld.  It  is  a  ftdse  promise  and  cruelly 
raises  false  expectations  of  a  cheap 
chicken  in  every  education  pot. 

If  the  administration  indeed  had  de- 
veloped an  education  reform  program,  it 
should  have  been  brought  forward  at  the 
proper  time.  If  one  only  recently  has  been 
developed  it  can  properly  be  given  ade- 
quate consideration  with  the  1971  budget 
and  if  it  is  eflfective  I  will  support  it.  I 
am  also  willing  to  support  a  reasonable 
reform  of  the  impact  aid  provision  when 
the  President  or  anjrone  submits  a  care- 
ful criticism  and  a  proposal  which  pro- 
vides the  school  districts  with  adequate 
protection. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  enjoy  the  position  of 
obstructing  my  President.  I  respect  a 
Presidential  mandate  and  am  willing  to 
cooperate  and  in  fact  am  willing  to  sup- 
port reform  in  the  areas  of  education 
which  admittedly  require  them.  But  I 
cannot  submit  to  what  amoimts  to  an 


attack  on  congressional  prerogatives.  Too 
much  is  at  stake. 

The  President  also  contends  that  our 
bill  requires  the  money  to  be  spent  at  the 
wrong  time.  Indeed,  what  time  Is  the 
right  time?  Our  children's  growing  edu- 
cation needs  will  not  disappear  for  a  year 
nor  will  our  children  remain  any  younger. 
A  year  delayed  in  a  child's  development 
is  a  year  lost. 

What  indeed  is  the  right  amount,  the 
right  time  and  the  right  purpose.  In 
New  Jersey,  is  $1.6  million  too  much  to 
spend  on  school  library  materials?  The 
President's  budget  would  have  provided 
nothing.  Is  $553,000  too  much  for  gtiid- 
ance  coimseling  and  testing?  Is  it  too 
soon  to  spend  an  additional  $7  million 
for  educationally  deprived  children  and 
if  so  how  long  will  the  chUdren  wait?  Is 
$3.2  million  for  work-study  programs  for 
the  wrong  purpKJse?  How  long  will  stu- 
dents wait  for  the  education  opportu- 
nities the  program  provides?  Is  any  of 
the  38  separate  educational  programs 
funded  in  part  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  New  Jersey  for  the  wrong 
amount,  the  wrong  purpose,  at  the 
wrong  time?  I  do  not  think  so.  The  New 
Jersey  educators  do  not  think  so.  And 
judging  from  my  mail,  my  own  constit- 
uents do  not  think  so.  The  fact  is  they 
do  not  want  to  see  their  educational 
programs  retrenched  or  their  schools 
closed.  Nor  do  they  want  their  property 
taxes  increased. 

Education  is  £  cumulative  investment; 
a  dollar  withheld  this  year  may  require 
two  dollars  next  year.  And,  completely 
apart  from  the  financial  issue,  education 
requires  us  to  consider  the  human  is- 
sue: dollars  can  be  made  up;  years  can- 
not. The  child  who  is  15  today  will  be 
16  a  year  from  now,  and  no  amount  of 
dollars  can  restore  the  opportunities  he 
loses  in  the  next  12  months. 

In  the  area  of  education,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  catch-up  spending. 
Though  the  textbooks  scheduled  for  de- 
livery in  1970  may  appear  in  1971,  this 
year's  reader  will  not  be  there  to  read 
them. 

It  does  the  starving  man  no  good  to 
be  told  that  grain  is  being  planted.  The 
same  holds  true  for  educationsd  services 
and  materials.  You  simply  caimot  make 
up  for  their  absence  today  by  promising 
to  deliver  them  in  abimdance  at  some  fu- 
ture imdefined  date. 

Mr.  Nixon  was  right  when,  during  his 
campaign,  he  pledged  that  his  adminis- 
tration would  "be  second  to  none  in  its 
concern  for  education."  Moreover,  the 
commissions  he  has  appointed  to  advise 
him  agree  with  the  earlier  view  he  ex- 
pressed on  his  campaign. 

Mr.  Nixon's  own  Task  Force  on  Urban 
Education  stated  in  their  report — printed 
in  the  Record  last  week  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  the  gentleman  from 
California  <Mr.  Cohelan)  : 

without  adequate  funding,  there  is  no  hope 
for  effective  education  In  the  cities.  The  cur- 
rent need  for  funds  is  as  desparate  as  It  Is 
massive. 

This  report  goes  on  to  say  that — 

Significantly  increased  levels  of  funding 
are  needed  for  urban  education  far  exceeding 
what  current  appropriations — evert  authori- 
eations — now  make  possible. 
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A  report  by  the  CommLssion  on  In- 
structional Technology  entitled  'To  Im- 
prove Learning"  released  Just  last  Friday 
calls  for  massive  Federal  spending  to 
promote  use  of  instructional  technology 
in  the  Nations  schools  It  recommends 
another  S415  million  needed  in  the  first 
full  year  of  operation  to  finance  research, 
development,  and  classroom  applications 
plus  creating  a  library"  of  educational 
and  training  materials.  The  Commission 
quotes  President  Nixon  himself  as  having 
proposed  durmc  his  1968  campaum  a  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Educational 
Future. 

Last  week,  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Dyslexia  and  Related  Reading 
Disorders  reported  that  about  15  percent 
of  the  Nation's  otherwise  capable  young- 
ste:"s  are  laggard  readers  Euid  called  for 
Federal  outlays  toUling  $52  3  million  over 
3  years  to  mount  an  attack  on  what  it 
called  "one  of  the  most  serious  educa- 
tional problems  confronting  the  Nation  ' 

And  Dr  James  E  Allen.  Jr  .  US  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  in  an  article  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Tunes 
stated: 

We  most  see  to  it  that  our  educational 
system  la  pro-. ided  with  adequate  haman. 
material  and  financial  reaourcea 

And  I  agree  with  Mr  Nixon's  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

Gov.  Nelson  A  Rockefeller  has  ureed 
Presidential  approval  of  the  Department 
of  Headth.  Education,  and  Welfare  ap- 
propriations bill  in  a  letter  saying: 

I  fully  anderstand  and  share  your  concern 
that  Congressional  actions  substanUaliy  In- 
creasing Federal  expenditures  might  Impede 
your  efforts  to  curtaU  InflaUon  Human  re- 
source program-s.  especially  for  education 
must  be  regarded,  however,  as  of  the  high 
highest  priority  for  Federal  expenditure*,  as 
they  have  been  m  New  Tork  State  If  It  ap- 
pears that  total  Federal  spending  will  have 
an  Inflationary  Impact,  other  lower  priority 
area«  ahould  be  looked  to  for  adjustment  to 
allow  needed  expenditure*  for  education 

He  goes  on  to  say : 

In  order  to  insure  sound  Investment  In  our 
nation's  future  which  funds  for  education 
represent,  I  urge  you  to  approve  this  ap- 
propriations measure 

I  agree  with  Mr  Nixon  s  fnend  and 
fellow  Republican. 

Mr  Nixon  him.self  also  said  in  one  of 
his  campaign  speeches: 

When  I  look  a:  .Vmerlcan  education.  I  do 
not  see  schools,  but  children,  and  young 
men  and  women  young  Americans  who  de- 
serve the  chance  to  make  a  life  for  them- 
selves and  ensure  the  progre&s  of  their  coun- 
try If  we  fai;  in  this,  no  success  we  have  l.s 
worth  the  keepln.; 

How  can  I  disagree  with  any  of  this? 
And  none  of  these  people  are  part  of  an 
education  lobby 

I  am  perplexed  I  find  myself  strongly 
supporting  my  Presidents  earlier  state- 
ments on  the  importance  of  education. 
hi5  state  of  the  Union  message  on  the 
"quality  of  life."  and  the  reconimenda- 
tlons  of  his  carefully  selected  advisers 
Why  must  I  stand  up  opposed  to  a  veto 
of  these  ver>-  programs  and  issues?  Why 
must  I  rise  to  make  right  an  unkept 
promise'' 

The  HEW  budget  cuts  proposed  by  the 
President  affect  not  only  education  but 


health  programs  as  well.  U  the  admin- 
istration's budget  were  passed  we  would 
lose,  for  example,  the  additional  $10 
million  to  make  efTective  the  Rubella 
vaccination  progrsim.  we  would  not  be 
able  to  increase  the  number  of  hospital 
beds  and  thus  lower  the  cost  of  medical 
care:  we  could  not  increase  the  number 
of  doctors  and  nurst-.s — we  now  import 
2.000  foreign  trained  doctors  a  year — 
and  the  air  pollution  control  increase 
would  be  last 

The  New  Jersey  College  of  Medicine 
would  lose  $76,901  m  student  loan  and 
scholarship  allocations.  The  New  Jersey 
CoUefTe  DenUl  School  uill  lose  $35,862. 

We  will  also  lose  current  programs  in 
heart  disease  and  cancer  researcli.  How 
long  can  sick  people  wait  for  a  break- 
thrjugh  in  cancer  reseaich"  Would  we 
also  have  been  willing  to  be  waiting  t(Xlay 
for  a  breakthrough  m  the  polio  vaccine'' 
I  do  not  think  so 

I  am  m  full  sympaUiy  with  the  Presi- 
dent's war  on  inflation  I  supported  the 
multi-biUion-doUar  budget  cuts  made  by 
the  Congress  from  such  bills  as  public 
works,  defense,  and  naval  vessel  appro- 
priations. All  these  represented  programs 
which  could  wait  until  next  year  All  of 
thesf  cuts  were  opposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration And  I  also  supported  H  R.  15091 
which  gave  the  President  authority  as  yet 
unused  to  end  inflation. 

Yet  the  President  als:>  opposed  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  and  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1969  Tliest-  measures  aid 
most  the  very  people  the  President  recog- 
nizes are  hurt  most  by  inflationary  prices. 

I  am  most  willing  and  anxious  to  sup- 
port the  Presidents  war  on  inflation.  But 
I  will  not  submit  to  sucli  a  war  fought 
with  the  bxlies  of  children,  tiie  aged,  and 
the  sick 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  vote 
today  to  override  President  Nixon's  veto 
of  the  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
bill. 

President  Nixon  seemed  determined  to 
veto  something— but  I  feel  that  he  made 
a  poor  choice. 

If  this  veto  is  sustained.  Cleveland 
schools  will  lose  over  $6  million  of  Fed- 
eral help.  At  a  time  when  Ohio  leads  the 
Nation  in  school  shutdowns,  other 
schools  m  this  area  will  suffer  the  loss 
of  important  programs.  The  veto  will 
cut  back  medical  and  health  training 
programs  at  this  time  when  we  are  criti- 
cally short  of  doctors  and  nurses.  Three 
thousand  northern  Ohio  college  students 
may  have  to  "drop  out"  this  spring  be- 
cause of  the  shortage  of  student  loan 
funds 

And  $19  million  will  be  cut  from  can- 
cer research  at  the  very  moment  when 
we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  breakthrough; 
$17  million  will  be  cut  from  heart  re- 
search. 

I  cannot  reconcile  the  President's  veto 
of  health  and  education  money  with  his 
willingness  to  spend  $5  billion  on  the 
supersonic  transport  program.  $4  billion 
on  a  new  merchant  marine  subsidy,  and 
a  multibllllon  dollar  Safeguard  antlbal- 
listic-mlssile  system  It  is  cruel  to  single 
out  education  and  health  as  the  victims 
of  an  attack  on  inflation 

Mr.  HANLEY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Intend 
to  vote  to  override  the  President's  veto 


of  the  appropriations  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  Labor. 

I  completely  reject  the  President's  sug- 
gestion that  this  bill  will  be  a  cause  of  in- 
flation. The  clear  facts  of  the  matter  are 
that  Congress  has  already  made  cuts  of 
over  $5  billion  in  the  administration's  re- 
quests for  money.  In  other  words,  Con- 
gress has  approved  reductions  In  Gov- 
ernment spending  which  exceeded  by  $5 
billion  the  reductions  which  the  Presi- 
dent takes  such  pride  in.  This  is  an  im- 
portant point  because  it  shows  that  Con- 
gress is  just  as  interested  as  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  relationship  between  Govern- 
ment spending  and  inflation.  We  have 
acted  very  responsibly  m  this  area. 

Inflation  is  not  an  issue  here,  and  the 
President  does  a  disservice  to  the  people 
when  he  suggests  that  it  is.  Tlie  arith- 
metic is  unmistakable.  Overall,  Congress 
gave  the  administration  nearly  $6  bil- 
lion less  than  it  wanted  to  spend  and  in 
the  process  Congress  decided  to  add  $1.3 
billion  for  a  variety  of  health  and  educa- 
tion programs.  We  made  a  decision  on 
spending  priorities,  and  we  did  it  re- 
sponsibly. 

If  the  President  was  really  concerned 
about  inflation,  he  would  not  have  fought 
so  hard  for  added  funds  for  the  ABM,  the 
C-5A  and  other  costly  defense  and  weap- 
ons projects.  Some  of  these  items  cer- 
tamiy  could  have  been  postponed,  in  the 
flKhi  against  inflation,  without  jeopard- 
izing national  security. 

If  the  President  was  really  concerned 
about  Inflation,  he  would  have  Joined 
with  Members  of  Congress,  lilce  myself, 
to  support  our  limitation  of  $20,000  on 
the  agricultural  subsidies  paid  to  wealthy 
farmers  for  not  growing  crops  and  cot- 
ton In  the  framework  of  priorities,  this 
issue  is  very  important,  and  the  White 
House  provided  no  aid  and  comfort  what- 
soever to  our  effort  to  reduce  this  kind 
of  Government  spending. 

Nor  was  the  President  heard  from 
when  funds  were  placed  In  the  foreign 
aid  bill,  with  the  support  of  the  Repub- 
lican leadership  in  the  House,  for  the 
purchase  of  unrequested  jet  aircraft  for 
Nationalist  China.  I  voted  consistently 
against  this  added  $55  million,  but  the 
President  did  not  speak  out  or  work  with 
us  against  inflation. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that 
the  President  has  threatened  Congress 
with  a  veto  once  too  often,  and  now  he 
has  to  make  good  on  this  threat.  He  said 
he  would  veto  social  security  increases 
and  the  congressional  tax  reform  bill.  In 
both  instances,  the  President  backed 
away.  Having  threatened  again,  he  has 
chosen  to  make  his  stand  in  the  field  of 
health  and  education.  I  submit  that  there 
Is  no  issue  here  other  than  the  political 
necessity  for  the  President  to  close  the 
credibility  gap  between  his  words  and 
his  deeds.  It  is  of  no  consequence  that 
health  and  education  programs  are  at 
stake. 

For  a  long  time  llpservlce  has  been 
paid  to  the  need  for  reordering  our  na- 
tional priorities.  For  myself,  I  have  tried 
to  vote  against  items  which  I  thought 
we  could  do  without  for  a  little  while 
in  order  to  make  funds  available  for  other 
Items  which  I  think  are  very  important. 
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For  example,  Congress  provided  about 
the  same  amount  of  money  for  grants  for 
hospital  construction  as  was  made  avail- 
able last  year,  about  $250  million.  The 
President  wants  to  reduce  this  figure  by 
$100  million,  and  I  feel  that  this  is  ex- 
tremely shortsighted.  The  availability  of 
Federal  funds  for  hospital  construction 
was  an  issue  in  my  1968  campaign,  in 
connection  with  the  plan  to  build  a  hos- 
pital in  the  northern  part  of  Onondaga 
County,  and  if  the  President's  veto  is 
sustained,  the  possibility  of  Federal 
funds  for  this  effort  becomes  even  more 
remote. 

If  the  veto  Is  sustained,  nearly  all  of 
the  medical  research  activities  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  will  be  re- 
duced, and  I  am  opposed  to  this.  We 
need  more  research  into  cancer,  heart 
disease,  and  all  of  the  killers  and  crip- 
plers  of  people.  This  becomes  a  basic 
question  of  priorities. 

I  happen  to  agree  with  the  President 
that  more  be  done  with  the  total  dollar 
for  education  by  Improving  and  updat- 
ing some  programs  and  by  making  others 
more  responsive  to  current  needs.  No 
one  is  opposed  to  this.  However,  if  we  are 
going  to  devote  less  and  less  of  our  na- 
tional resources  to  education  and  health, 
as  the  President  is  suggesting,  and  more 
and  more  for  costly  weapons,  it  Is  ludi- 
crous to  harp  on  the  need  for  improve- 
ments in  education  programs  when  edu- 
cation itself  is  being  shortchanged. 

In  Onondaga  County,  there  will  be  re- 
ductions in  educational  expenditures  as 
a  result  of  the  President's  veto.  The  Syr- 
acuse schools  would  have  to  make  re- 
ductions in  a  variety  of  programs  fi- 
nanced imder  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  In  addi- 
tion. Syracuse  has  a  stEike  in  the  im- 
pacted areas  funds  because  the  bill  which 
the  President  vetoed  contains  approxi- 
mately $111,000  for  Syracuse  schools, 
according  to  the  OflBce  of  Education. 
Should  the  veto  prevail,  the  funds  will 
not  be  available.  North  Syracuse  Central 
School  District  No.  3  has  approximately 
$62,000  at  stake.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  taxpayers  in  North  Syracuse  can 
coiuit  on  an  additional  $1.50  or  so  on  the 
tax  rate  if  the  impacted  areas  program 
is  ended.  What  the  President  Is  doing, 
of  course,  is  shifting  the  financial  burden 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
States  and  localities. 

Figures  provided  by  the  OfiBce  of  Edu- 
cation indicate  that  the  President's  veto 
will  cost  New  York  State  $76.5  million 
in  Federal  funds  for  various  education 
programs. 

The  President  desperately  needs  a 
scapegoat  to  blame  for  the  total  failure 
of  his  campaign  to  halt  rising  prices, 
and  unfortunately,  all  that  is  left  to  him 
is  the  bill  which  provides  money  for 
health  and  education.  All  of  the  other 
appropriations  bills  are  approved. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  now  claimed  on  prime  time  that 
overriding  his  veto  of  the  Health  and 
Education  appropriation  will  be  Infla- 
tionary. Its  an  interesting  Justification 
for  opposing  needed  funds  for  health 
and  education.  It  also  happens  to  be  a 
highly  inaccurate  assessment. 

Let  us  just  for  the  moment  put  aside 


the  many  compelling  arguments  for  ade- 
quately funding  needed  health  and  edu- 
cation programs.  Inflation  has  been  made 
the  paramount  issue.  Although  the  Pres- 
ident raised  the  question,  he  has  given 
it  a  most  tortured  interpretation  and  it 
must  not  be  allowed  to  go  unchallenged. 

Just  exactly  what  is  at  Issue — what 
prompted  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  veto  the  appropriation?  Un- 
questionably, the  President  is  upset  over 
the  fact  that  Congress  has  given  him 
$1.2  billion  more  than  he  requested  to 
8i)end  on  America's  health  and  educa- 
tion. Is  this  additional  appropriation  in- 
flationary? The  ruminations  and  pos- 
turing of  the  President  aside,  the  answer 
is  a  flat  no. 

Apparently,  the  President  has  not  been 
informed  that  Congress  has  cut  $5.6 
billion  from  his  total  budget  requests, 
including  the  HEW  appropriation.  I  sug- 
gest such  substantial  budget  cuts  are 
anything  but  inflationary. 

What,  in  fact,  has  really  unbalanced 
this  administration  has  been  Congress' 
successful  attempt  at  restructuring  pri- 
orities. We  have  cut  the  budget.  With 
the  remaining  funds,  we  are  redirecting 
expenditures  to  the  areas  of  greatest 
need.  To  disguise  his  pique  with  the  Con- 
gress for  having  the  courage  to  restruc- 
ture priorities,  the  President  appears  in 
the  cloak  of  the  inflation  fighter. 

The  very  specific  appropriation  we  are 
dealing  with  is  not  inflationary.  The 
tragedy  of  the  President's  obvious  politi- 
cal maneuver  is  that  the  real  substance 
of  the  appropriation  is  being  obscured. 

If  the  ugly  prospect  of  infiation  is  in- 
volved, it  is  only  because  the  President's 
veto  has  itself  created  a  serious  set  of 
economic  circumstances.  Consider  the 
facts.  School  districts  throughout  the 
Nation  have  made  commitments  from 
their  general  funds  based  upon  their  ex- 
pectation that  the  Federal  Government 
would  continue,  as  it  has  for  the  past  18 
years,  to  adequately  fund  impact  aid  pro- 
grams. If  the  President's  veto  is  sus- 
tained it  will  mean  many  school  districts 
will  be  faced  with  the  hard  reality  of 
deficit  finimcing. 

There  are  only  a  few  alternatives 
available  to  a  district  faced  with  a  deficit. 
For  schoolchildren  and  their  parents,  the 
most  damaging  alternative  is  closing  the 
schools  early.  CBS,  in  a  documentary 
aired  last  night,  dramatically  related 
what  can  happen  to  a  community  when 
this  alternative  Is  selected.  Yet,  faced 
with  voter  opposition  to  higher  property 
taxes,  the  main  source  of  revenue  for 
schools,  and  a  sharp  reduction  in  Federal 
support  many  school  superintendents  are 
giving  the  alternative  of  school  close 
dovms  serious  consideration.  With  finan- 
cial support  being  reduced  from  every 
side,  we  are  narrowing  the  real  choices 
local  commimities  can  honestly  make. 

The  second  alternative  local  districts 
approaching  deficits  from  loss  of  Federal 
revenue  have  is  obtaining  short-term, 
high-interest  loans  from  banks  or  other 
sources  in  the  money  market.  Anyone 
with  a  minimum  understanding  of  the 
conditions  in  the  economy  realizes  that 
this  is  the  most  inflationary  course 
available.  Such  borrowings,  at  the  high- 
est interest  rates  In  history,  will  have 


a  considerably  more  disastrous  impact  on 
our  tight  money  economy  than  the  In- 
creased appropriation.  Short-term  bor- 
rowing may  become  the  easiest  alterna- 
tive to  implement.  And  vrtth  dozens  of 
districts  forced  to  compete  for  Imme- 
diate short-term  fimds,  the  constricting 
money  market  and  resultant  inflationary 
pressures  will  play  havoc  with  all  ration- 
al attempts  to  bring  rising  costs  and  In- 
terest rates  imder  control. 

This  forced  borrowing  is  the  most 
serious  implication  of  the  President's 
veto.  Its  inflationary  impact  is  far  more 
damaging  and  more  real  than  the  admin- 
istration's strawman  of  rising  expendi- 
tures. As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  expend- 
itures In  fiscal  1970  have  been  cut  back 
$5.6  billion  and  this  fact  makes  the  Presi- 
dent's argument  hollow. 

The  third  alternative,  in  light  of  pres- 
ent realities  is  the  most  untenable.  If 
the  President's  veto  is  sustained,  local 
commimities  will  have  to  fall  back  on  in- 
creased property  taxes — the  traditional 
source  of  most  revenue  for  school  flnanc- 
ing.  Property  taxes,  especially  in  Cali- 
fornia, are  already  much  too  high.  Voters 
have  consistently  rejected  revenue  rais- 
ing proposals  which  would  put  an  added 
burden  on  homeowners.  It  Is  going  to  be 
diflBcult  to  reconcile  an  argument  which 
tells  the  property  taxpayer  that  in  a  year 
when  Congress  was  able  to  cut  the  budget 
by  $5.6  billion  and  grant  sweeping  tax 
relief,  we  are  reducing  support  for  edu- 
cation. The  property  taxpayer  will  have 
to  make  up  the  difference  with  higher 
property  taxes.  This  is  what  the  Presi- 
dent is  really  telling  the  American 
people. 

Inflation  pressures  must  be  a  con- 
sideration in  every  congressional  debate 
involving  money.  On  this  appropriation, 
the  issue  has  been  blown  up  way  out  of 
proportion  to  its  importance. 

Supporting  the  appropriation  should 
be  based  upon  whether  one  beUeves  edu- 
cation and  health  should  be  adequately 
financed.  This  is  the  issue,  and  it  is  to 
answering  this  proposition  that  Members 
should  turn  their  attention. 

Skillful  management  of  the  media  may 
have  turned  our  attention,  and  the  at- 
tention of  many  voters,  from  the  real 
issues.  This  does  not  reduce  our  respon- 
sibilities to  deal  with  these  issues. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  include 
some  telegrams  that  I  have  received  on 
this  issue : 

Long  Beach,  Calif.. 

January  26.  1970. 
Congressman  Richard  Hanna, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Thank  you  for  your  support  H.R.  13111  to 
this  date  urged  that  you  request  that  you 
vote  to  override  the  Presidents  veto  of  HEW 
appropriation  bill  when  It  comee  on  the  floor 
Los  Alamltos  School  District  stands  to  loee 
$250,000  If  this  bill  is  not  authorized  the 
impact  on  the  community  both  educationally 
and  economically  will  be  disastrous  the 
school  district  has  already  called  a  tax  over- 
write election  for  next  year  of  76  cents  be- 
cause of  the  potential  loss  in  that  budget 
however  there  was  no  such  opportunity  In 
the  current  budget  and  reserves  of  the  dis- 
trict have  been  depleted  in  a  freeze  In  cur- 
rent expenditures  has  been  authorized.  'We 
look  forward  to  noting  your  vote  In  support 
of  overriding  the  veto. 

Board  or  DniECTORS, 
Los  Alamitos  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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Oaroenckove,  Calit. 
Congressman  Richaw>  Hanna, 

Cannon  Bu;ld:ng 
Washington  D  C 

Your  support  urgently  needed  to  over-ride 
Presidents  •. eto  We  are  desperately  In  need 
of  the  funds  he  has  cut  from  this  district. 
ChlUlren  wU!  suSer  unless  help  Is  forthcom- 
ing 

David  H  PatKteb. 
Superintendent    Gardengroie    Unified 
School  Dtstnct. 

Anakeim  Calif  . 

January  :;j.  1970. 
Representative  Richard  T  Hanna, 
Cannon  House  O'^ce  Building. 
Wa.'fhington  D  C 

Urge  full  support  of  HEW  bill  failure  means 
79.000  dollars  deflclt  for  our  district 
Del  Smelttir 
Supe'^ntendent  Sainnna  Sdiool  Di.^tnct. 

K  

Anaheim.  Calit  , 

January  26.  1970. 
Hon   Richard  Hann\ 

C'lnuon  Bui'.dmg 
Wa^ntngton.  D  C 

The  trustees  of  this  school  district  are 
concerned  with  President  Nlx<>n  s  intended 
veto  of  the  Education  Aid  BUI  that  Is  cur- 
rently In  the  hands  of  your  Congressional 
bodv  We  most  strongly  urge  your  best  efforts 
to  override  such  a  veto  If  It  occurs. 
Respectfully. 

John  Barton, 
F'eaident    board   of   trustees   Anaheirn 
Union    High    School    Diffnct 

Mr  TAFT  Mr  Speaker  I  have  made  a 
decision  to  sui^port  the  Pre.sident  s  veto 
of  the  $19  7  billion  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priation bill  It  IS  based  on  mv  belief  that 
the  action  of  the  Congress  on  this  meas- 
ure can  have  an  all-important  effect  on 
the  effort  to  check  inflation  The  entire 
Nation  and  the  world  will  be  watchine. 

An  override  of  the  veto  would  tend  to 
indicate  that  this  Con£rres.s  is  unwilling 
to  face  ui)  to  the  economic  realities  of 
the  seventies  and  that  despite  the  efforts 
of  the  administration,  there  is  no  real 
intention  or  commitment  to  do  some- 
thint:  about  the  deficit-spending  addic- 
tion that  has  dominated  our  coimtn.'  for 
the  last  10  years 

If  the  Congress  sustains  the  veto,  it 
will  serve  notice  that  the  administration, 
working  with  a  responsible  nucleus  in 
Congress,  has  truly  decided  that  even  in 
very  difficult  areas,  it  will  lead  the  fight 
to  reverse  the  inflationary  psychology 
that  has  gripi>ed  the  country  through  the 
last  several  years  Sustaining  the  veto 
will  t)€  a  blow  for  credibility  for  the  eco- 
nomic and  fiscal  policies  of  the  Nixon 
administration 

Nevertheless,  for  a  number  of  reasons, 
my  decision  has  not  been  an  easy  one. 
In  the  first  place.  I  have  long  supported 
Federal  aid  to  education  measures,  and 
I  expect  to  continue  to  do  so.  through 
support  of  authorizations  and  appropri- 
ations and  through  a  progressive  revenue 
sharing  plan  diverting  to  the  States  and 
local  governments  some  of  the  funds — 
tax  revenues — the  Federal  Government 
has  preempted.  Superior  education  has 
obviously  been  prominent  in  Americas 
progress  However,  we  must  recognize 
that  the  danger  of  Inflation  to  our  educa- 
tional system  is  as  great  as.  if  not  greater 
than,  that  to  almost  any  other  operation 
of  our  Government  or  function  of  society. 
This  is  true  because  education  payments 


are  largely  for  services  and  In  the  pro- 
viding of  facilities  and  because  of  the 
built-in  additional  needs  inherent  in  the 
additional  pupil  load  still  to  come.  As  it 
has  already,  the  effect  of  inflation  can 
be  seriously  disruptive  to  education  pro- 
grams and.  especially  harmful  to  public 
opinion,  causing  a  reaction  of  many 
comnuinities  toward  the  need  for  addi- 
tional funds  to  continue  America's  lead- 
ership in  the  field  of  public  education. 

We  must  also  recogni/f  that  there  are 
many  school  district*  'Alieie  relianci-  up- 
on Federal  a.ssistance  has  bet-n  built  in- 
to the  program  locally  by  the  nature  of 
the  Federal  program  I  here  is  a  federal 
responsibility  to  attempt  to  allevlat*'  the 
unmediate  additional  buiden  that  will 
be  caused  by  reductions  in  Federal  funds. 

It  i.s  my  hope  that  new  legislation  can 
be  enacted  at  tb.e  earliest  possible  date, 
providing  a  specified  minimum  percent- 
age floor  of  last  yrai  s  Federjil  aid  funds 
Tins  might  do  much  to  help  tho.-.e  dis- 
tricts which  have,  correctly  or  incor- 
rectly. ba£.ed  their  or^erations  and  plan- 
ning on  federally  authorized,  but  not 
appropriated,  funds  for  education  pro- 
grams At  the  same  time,  we  should  start 
the  whetls  in  motion  more  rapidly  to 
correct  or  phnse  out  a  program  which 
has  admittedly,  in  some  Instances,  di- 
verted Federal  funds  to  richer  districts, 
while  depriving  poorer  district.s  with  lit- 
tle relation  to  the  actual  economic  im- 
pact of  the  Federal  preset. ce  ujxin  the 
community  m  question 

We  should  also  weigh  the  merit.'^  of 
legislation,  which  I  plan  to  reintroduce, 
to  provide  appropriations  for  Federal 
education  programs  not  later  than  May 
1  of  the  year  preceding  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  wliich  such  funds  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  so  that 
State  and  local  educational  administra- 
tors can  adequately  pl£;n  for  the  wise 
and  effective  u.se  of  such  f  imds 

Thus.  I  see  the  current  challenge  as 
being  a  twofold  one  which  must  be 
met  responsibly  on  both  counts.  First, 
through  sustaining  the  veto  and  sup- 
porting the  PreMdent  in  his  fight  for 
fiscal  resjx)ii.sibility.  and  second,  for  pro- 
viding at  the  earlie.st  r>osMblc  date  ap- 
propriate corrective  leiiislalion  along  the 
lines  that  I  have  suggested 

Mr  MOLLOHAN  Mr  Speaker,  one 
cannot  note  without  a  certain  amount  of 
dismay  the  promise  from  the  President's 
chief  aide  for  the  Congress.  Bryce  Har- 
low, to  the  effect  that  if  the  House  will 
not  override  the  President's  veto,  the 
White  House  will  support  an  effort  to 
restore  impact  aid  funds  To  the  naive, 
it  would  seem  that  Mr  Harlow  had  not 
heard  the  President  cite  this  very  cate- 
gory of  aid  as  the  chief  e.\ample  of  "the 
wrong  amount  at  the  wron'-r  time"  in  his 
veto  message  over  nationwide  television. 

The  hypocrisy  of  the  administration 
on  this  question  is  shocking,  for  the  posi- 
tion when  shorn  of  rhetoric  is.  simply 
stated,  that  if  the  Congress  will  eliminate 
the  additional  funds  for  deprived  chil- 
dren and  those  in  need  of  vocational 
braries.  and  student  loans,  and  hospital 
construction,  they  will  restore  the  least 
useful  form  of  educational  aid.  the  aid 
to  federally  Impacted  areas 

This  means  that  wealthy  counties  such 
as  Montgomer>*  County  in  Maryland  and 


Arlington  County  in  Virginia  will  receive 
Federal  aid.  while  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren and  those  m  need  of  vocational 
training  throughout  the  Nation  will  be 
penalized  in  the  name  of  inflation. 

The  tragedy  of  this  position  will  not 
appear  in  the  budget,  but  in  higher  crime, 
in  higher  unemployment,  in  higher  wel- 
fare. For  it  is  the  disadvantaged  who  are 
more  susceptible  to  unemployment,  who 
are  more  likely  to  commit  crime,  and 
more  likely  to  seek  welfare  relief. 

Consequently,  rather  than  investing  in 
the  equality  of  a  new  generation,  we  are 
constructini:  a  social  gulf.  Rather  than 
bringing  the  Nation  together,  we  are 
planting  the  seeds  of  violence  and  divi- 
sion Rather  than  fighting  crime,  we  will 
instead  merely  fill  the  jails. 

This  is  the  tragic  import  of  the  ad- 
nunistration's  veto  strategy. 

Mr  ADDABBO  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  support  H  R  13111.  the  HEW  appro- 
priation bill  for  fiscal  1970  and  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  override  a  veto  which 
was  unjustified  and  unsound. 

The  President  has  told  the  American 
people  that  this  bill  will  increase  the 
cost  of  living.  That  is  'kindergarten 
economics'  and  must  be  rejected.  A  bal- 
anced budget  is  not  tlie  issue  here  be- 
cause there  are  many  other  places  where 
the  President  can  reduce  spending — 
the  SST.  the  military  budget,  the  space 
proj^ram.  just  to  mention  a  few.  This 
Compress  has  already  cut  the  military 
budget  by  $5.6  billion  and  the  foreign 
aid  program  by  about  SI  bilhon. 

Unless  this  bill  is  passed.  New  York 
City  schools  will  lose  an  estimated  S36 
million,  research  on  heart  disease,  can- 
cer and  stroke  will  be  curtailed  and  we 
will  have  abandoned  our  role  in  setting 
new  pnorities  for  America. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  the  President's 
veto  indicates  a  shocking  distortion  of  our 
domestic  priorities.  We  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  the  Nation  back  on  the  right 
course  by  overriding  the  veto  and  assign- 
ing a  top  priority  to  social  programs. 

We  cannot  talk  about  our  concern  for 
improved  education  and  quality  health 
care  out  of  one  side  of  our  mouths  and 
then  vote  against  funds  for  these  pro- 
grams by  talking  about  the  cost  of  living 
out  of  the  other  side  of  our  mouths.  That 
kind  of  political  masquerade  will  just 
not  fool  anyone  Spending  for  education 
and  health  will  add  to  our  economy  and 
not  detract  from  it  by  way  of  inflation. 
An  educated  and  healthy  population  are 
taxpayers  and  not  tax  u.sers. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
President  Nixon  said  in  his  televised  re- 
port to  the  Nation,  his  decision  to  veto 
the  controversial  appropriation  bill  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  was  a  most  dif- 
ficult one — and  now  we  Members  of  Con- 
gress must  face  the  equally  disturbing 
question  of  whether  to  vote  to  sustain 
that  veto.  Certainly  all  of  us  recognize 
the  continuing  need  for  quality  educa- 
tion for  our  children,  for  adequate 
health  care  for  all  ages,  and  more  dill- 
gent  efforts  to  secure  a  decent  standard 
of  living  for  all  families 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor.  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
appropriations — which  held  over  3 
months  of  hearings  on  this  very  leglsla- 
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tion — I  am  particularly  sympathetic  to 
all  of  these  needs.  Our  subcommittee 
went  over  every  Item  In  this  bill  line  by 
line  and,  as  the  seven  volumes  contain- 
ing over  8,000  pages  of  printed  hearings 
indicate,  we  conducted  a  very  thorough 
investigation  of  the  requests  presented. 
I  feel — as  the  President  does — that  these 
programs  all  have  worthy  goals  and  ob- 
jectives; and  it  would  be  wonderful,  in- 
deed, if  we  had  unlimited  resources  to 
deal  with  all  of  them  at  once.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, this  is  not  the  case,  so  as  a  com- 
mittee we  had  an  obligation  to  set  what 
we  felt  were  sound  priorities  in  the  best 
Interests  of  all  the  people.  We  had  to 
decide  hoj**  much  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  reasonably  afford  to  spend 
without,  as  the  President  cautioned, 
"spending  ourselves  poor." 

In  all  candor,  let  me  say  that  In  my 
judgment  the  bill  reported  by  our  com- 
mittee was  realistic  and  acceptable  In  a 
budgetary  sense  and  still  provided  more 
funding  for  these  programs  than  ever 
before  in  our  history.  Although  we  did 
recommend  an  additional  $156  million 
for  urgently  needed  assistance  to  public 
and  school  libraries,  educational  giiid- 
ance.  counseling,  testing,  and  equipment, 
we  tried  to  stay  close  to  the  budget  rec- 
ommendations of  both  the  Johnson  and 
Nixon  administrations  without  jeopard- 
izing worthwhile  programs.  When  the 
bill  reached  the  House  floor,  however, 
almost  a  billion  dollars  more  was  added 
by  amendments.  I  opposed  these  amend- 
ments— not  because  I  did  not  favor  the 
programs  they  sought  to  aid — but  be- 
cause in  my  judgment  It  is  irresponsible 
for  the  Congress  to  vote  an  annual 
spending  limitation  on  one  hand  and  ig- 
nore it  on  the  other.  After  action  by  the 
Senate  and  the  conference  committee, 
the  bill  sent  to  the  President  was  $1.26 
billion  more  than  he  had  recommended. 

By  adding  over  a  billion  and  a  quar- 
ter to  the  bill  with  mandatory  spending 
provisions,  we  would  in  the  President's 
words  "win  the  approval  of  many  fine 
people  who  are  demanding  more  spend- 
ing by  the  Federal  Government  for  edu- 
cation and  health— but  be  surrendering 
in  the  battle  to  stop  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
hvlng— a  battle  we  must  fight  and  win 
for  the  benefit  of  every  family  in  the 
Nation." 

As  I  see  it.  unless  inflation  Is  halted, 
more  and  more  of  our  dollars  will  con- 
tinue to  buy  less  and  less  education,  less 
and  less  medical  care,  and  fewer  of  the 
other  necessities  of  life.  In  other  words, 
as  more  and  more  is  spent  in  Washing- 
ton, there  will  be  less  and  less  to  spend 
at  home.  School  Management  mcigazlne 
has  stated  that  'until  inflation  cools 
down,  school  districts  that  increase 
spending  will— in  effect — simply  be  spin- 
ning their  wheels."  School  spending 
reached  record  heights  in  the  1968-69 
academic  year,  but  Inflation  virtuaJIy 
wiped  out  any  accrued  benefits.  To  oflfset 
this  trend.  It  is  vital  that  Congress  do  Its 
part  to  insure  a  budget  that  at  the  very 
least  will  not  stimulate  Inflation  through 
more  deficit  spending. 

If  the  line  against  inflation  cannot  be 
strengthened,  all  costs — including  thoee 
of  schools  and  health  services — will  con- 
tinue to  go  higher. 


In  my  judgment,  the  fiscal  policies 
which  have  prompted  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  spend  some  $57  billion  more 
than  It  has  received  in  taxes  over  the 
past  10  years  have  been  a  major  con- 
tributor to  the  inflationary  spiral  which 
is  of  such  great  concern  to  everyone 
today.  Those  who  have  followed  my  rec- 
ord know  that  I  have  consistently  op- 
posed such  spending  policies. 

President  Nixon  has  attempted  to  set 
priorities  and  he  has  indicated  that  If 
the  bill  were  allowed  to  stand  as  sent  to 
him  by  the  Congress,  he  would  be 
obliged  to  delete  f imds  from  those  sectors 
of  the  HEW  budget  where  he  retains  the 
discretion  to  do  so.  This  means  that  such 
high  priority  programs  as  medical  re- 
search, health  services,  air  pollution,  re- 
habilitation services,  and  other  vital  ac- 
tivities would  be  curtailed.  Furthermore, 
the  Department  would  have  to  curtail 
any  further  discretionary  loans  or  grants. 
Yet,  because  of  the  mandatory  require- 
ments of  the  legislation  about  $1  billion 
would  be  thrown  into  school  programs 
and  must  be  spent  in  the  remaining  4 
months  of  this  fiscal  year.  Exjjerience  has 
shown  that  when  money  is  spent  in  a 
hurry  a  great  deal  is  wasted  and.  In 
addition,  the  Impact  of  this  and  other 
increased  Federal  spending  would  be 
felt  by  every  household  in  America. 

I  support  the  President  in  his  veto  be- 
cause I  feel  that  we  have  reached  the 
moment  of  truth.  If  we  are  to  improve 
the  quality  of  education,  of  medical  care, 
and  life  in  general  for  all  Americans  as 
we  hope  to  do,  then  inflation  must  be 
controlled — the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living 
checked.  We  must  face  reality— there  is 
no  other  way.  I  am  for  education  and 
for  quality  medical  care  and  I  supported 
the  many  worthy  programs  this  bill  con- 
tained— but  I  am  also  for  doing  some- 
thing about  the  rising  cost  of  living 
which  makes  the  attainment  of  these 
other  goals  more  difficult. 

If  the  veto  is  sustained.  President 
Nixon  has  said  that  he  will  immediately 
seek  appropriations  which  wiU  assure 
the  funds  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  the  Nation  in  education  and 
health.  Contrary  to  what  has  been 
claimed  by  some,  no  school  would  be 
forced  to  close — no  child  would  go  im- 
educated — programs  would  go  forward — 
and  all  of  this  would  be  done  within  the 
framework  of  an  anti-inflationary 
budget. 

In  any  discussion  of  the  President's 
veto  of  the  Labor-HEW  bill,  I  feel  it  is 
important  to  note  that  he  has  also  made 
a  reduction  of  over  $4  billion  in  the  De- 
fense Budget — he  has  deferred  75  per- 
cent of  all  new  Federal  construction 
projects,  and  he  has  reduced  Govern- 
ment employment.  This  shows  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon  Is  determined  to  bEdance  the 
budget  in  order  to  hold  down  taxes,  pre- 
vent further  inflation,  and  protect  the 
interests  of  all  the  American  people.  I 
support  his  efforts  and  will  vote  to  sus- 
tain his  veto. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
consideratlon  today  of  President  Nixon's 
veto  of  the  Labor-HEW  tu^proprlatlons 
bill  for  flscEd  year  1970,  there  la,  in  my 
Judgment,  an  extremely  critical  Issue  at 
stake:  whether  or  not  we  shall  provide 


quality  education  for  the  children  of  our 
Nation. 

The  President  has  chosen  to  veto  this 
measure  which  provides  $1.3  billion  more 
than  his  budget  request  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
in  the  name  of  further  halting  inflation. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Na- 
tion's economy  and  the  challenge  of  elim- 
inating Inflation  has  been  the  primary 
concern  of  each  of  us  during  the  past 
several  years.  For  this  reason  we  in  the 
House  and  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
considered  with  extreme  care  each  of 
the  appropriations  proposals  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  and  made  expenditure 
cuts  of  $5.6  billion  in  the  President's 
budget  requests. 

I  believe  that  further  trimming  of  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  is  vitally  neces- 
sary— ^particularly  in  those  areas  where 
spending  has  been  imrealistic,  and  out 
of  line  with  our  Nation's  priorities.  I  do 
not  feel  that  education  and  medical  re- 
search expenditures  are  in  any  way  un- 
realistic. I  do  feel  that  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  Congress  to  see  that  programs 
to  meet  our  Nation's  pressing  education, 
health,  and  other  domestic  needs  are  ade- 
quately funded. 

The  future  strength  of  our  country  de- 
pends on  the  yoimg  people  of  today.  It  is 
imperative  that  we  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  instill  in  our  students  a  respect 
for  knowledge  and  the  desire  to  be  fully 
informed.  We  must  therefore  insure  that 
our  yoiing  students  have  the  very  finest 
education  and  are  fully  prepared  to  as- 
simie  responsibility  for  our  continued 
progress  as  a  nation.  Indeed,  if  there  is 
any  one  area  that  deserves  to  be  at  the 
top  of  our  priority  list  it  must  be  educa- 
tion. 

The  following  editorials  from  the  Mi- 
ami Herald  and  the  Miami  News  illus- 
trate the  sound  thinking  through  the 
country  in  favor  of  our  support  for  edu- 
cation and  medical  research  funds: 

[From  the  Miami  Herald,  Jan.  18.  1970] 
Research  Penny  Saved  Is  Dollar  Lost  m 
Lives 
An  ad  hoc  committee  of  educational  and 
medical  groups  has  Importuned  President 
Nixon  not  to  veto  the  blU  providing  funds 
In  the  current  fiscal  year  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  As 
we  have  said  before,  the  argument  has 
merit — and  critically  so. 

If  the  HEW  bill  Is  dismantled,  education 
and  medical  research  will  lose  some  $1.3 
billion  In  funds.  At  the  school  level  the  so- 
called  Impacted  area  Institutions  (areas 
where  there  are  numerous  federal  employes, 
such  as  military  personnel,  and  sparse  local 
revenues)   would  suffer  heavily. 

The  principal  threat,  however.  Is  to  medi- 
cal research  and  medical  training. 

The  United  States  Is  far  behind  the  other 
large  nations,  particularly  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  the  training  of  doctors.  Some  figures  show 
that  Buasia  produces  from  five  to  seven  times 
as  many  a  year.  An  important  federal  pro- 
gram in  this  field  would  have  to  go. 

Research  Is  nearly  as  vital.  To  the  average 
citizen  today  It  is  probably  even  more  im- 
portant. For  at  long  \&st  some  breakthrougiis 
are  coming  in  the  fight  against  killer  dis- 
eases. 

Heart  attacks  strike  down  7,000  Americans 
a  day  and  take  500,000  Uvee  a  year.  Tb.^  fatal 
incidence  of  cancer  is  only  lees  serious. 

In  both  areas  important  discoveries  are 
being    made    with   federally-aided    research 
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facilities  Evidence  increases  ihat  viruses  may 
Crtuse  cancer  In  humans,  and  thla  is  based 
ou  research  wlia  mice  ExperlmeiiM  also  sug- 
gest eventual   iramiinizatlon  from   leukemia 

The>e  are  a  few  of  many,  many  medical 
advances  m  which  government  has  betn  a 
partner  That  partnersr-.;p  should  u  >t  be 
dissolved  for  apparent  purposes  of  econonjy 

We  have  encouraged  Mr  NUon  many  times 
In  recent  months  Uj  put  the  knife  to  exces- 
sive spending  He  Is  doing  this  effectively, 
we  believe,  but  he  knows  as  wel.  as  anyone 
else  that  there  will  be  exceptions  to  every 
budget^vry  rule 

Surely  education.  niedJcaJ  training  and 
medical  research  ire  such  exceptions  With- 
out them  government  would  be  in  default 
to  the   very   people   it   is  supposed   to  serve. 

IProm  the  Miami   News.  Jan.  22.   1970) 
NtzoN  SmottU)  Sign  EIdccation  Bill 

Even  before  he  reveali  his  budget  today, 
President  Nixon  has  the  opportunity  to  in- 
dicate whether  he  will  be  a  statesm&n  or 
a  politician  in  the  election-year  session  of 
the  91st   Congress 

The  Congress  has  virtually  completed  ac- 
tion on  the  •IS?  billion  HEW  bill,  which 
cont&ins  some  •!  2  billion  more  than  the 
President  requested  He  indicated  he  will  veto 
the  legislation,  cailed  the  tncreaaed  money 
for  education   and   welfare     inflationary  " 

Advocates  of  the  funding  which  puts  more 
monev  into  schix>l  districts  affected  by  fed- 
eral activitv,  insist  the  issue  is  not  inflation 
but  national  priorities  What  the  critics  are 
saying  is  that  while  military  commitments 
overseas  are  being  reduced  bv  the  Adminis- 
tration, the  military  budget  is  as  great  as 
ever  And.  they  add.  domestic  general  wel- 
fare continues  to  play  a  secondary  role  In 
the  thinking  of  the  President 

The  argument  over  Mr  Nixon's  prtorltles 
is  going  to  be  extensive  especially  because 
of  the  continuing  inflation  and  its  effects  on 
domestic  F>ol!clea.  The  lobbyists  who  want 
educational  commitments  raised  argue  that 
the  President  never  mentioned  the  word 
Inflation  when  he  urged  expenditure  on  bil- 
lions of  dollars  on  an  antl-ballLstlc  missile 
system  But.  they  say.  talk  about  spending 
an  extra  11  billion  on  sorelv  needed  school 
and  health  programs  and  the  President  Is 
quick  to  cry  "Inflationary  " 

Much  of  the  argument  over  the  HEW  bill 
centers  around  funds  for  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation The  Administration  sought  M  1  bil- 
lion, the  conference  committee  agreed  on 
•4  2  billion.  Most  of  the  increase  is  marked 
for  elementarv  and  secondary  education,  for 
the  impacted"  area  program  the  project 
that  gives  aid  to  schools  with  large  numbers 
of  children  of  government  workers  (Home- 
stead is  a  local  example  i :  for  vocational  edu- 
cation, and  community  library  services 

The  Administration  uses  the  threat  that 
a  raise  m  education  funds  means  a  reduction 
by  the  same  measure  in  health  and  welfare 
At  a  time  when  the  quality  of  education  Is 
under  attack  and  when  new  decruinds  are 
heard  for  reform  of  the  social  welfare  ap- 
proach   either  choice  would  be  unfortunate 

Mr  Nixon  will  present  a  budget  of  •200 
blUlcns  to  the  Congress  Surely,  somewhere 
in  the  morasa  of  mllltarv  expenditures,  extra 
funds  might  b«  found  for  education  We 
hope  Mr   Nixon  would  reconsider  hi*  threat. 

There  should  b«  no  veto  for  education 

For  these  resusons.  Mr  Speaker.  I  will 
today  vote  to  override  the  Presidents 
veto  of  HR.  13111,  the  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriations biU  for  fiscal  year  1970,  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  support- 
ing quality  education  and  a  realistic  re- 
ordering of  our  national  priorities. 

Mr.  LEGOETT  Mr  Speaker,  in  1968 
Presidential  Candidate  Richard  Nlzon 
told  the  American  people: 


When  I  look  at  American  education  I  do 
not  see  schools,  but  children,  and  young  men 
and  women--young  Americans  who  deserve 
the  ciiance  to  make  a  life  for  thenrxselvea 
and  ensure  progress  of  their  country.  If  we 
fall  In  this,  no  succees  we  have  Is  worth 
keeping. 

But  now  President  NLxon  1ms  vetoed 
the  HEW  appropriations  bill  which  at- 
tempts to  give  Uiem  this  chance  he  said 
they  deserve.  The  reason  for  this  rever- 
sal, he  has  told  us,  is  the  need  to  control 
inflation 

In  economic  terms,  he  has  chosen  one 
of  tlie  least  promising  means  of  attack- 
ing inflation.  Inflation  may  be  defined 
as  too  much  money  ctiaslng  too  few  goods 
and  services  Of  course,  any  cut  m  Gov- 
ernment spending  takes  a  certain  amount 
of  money  out  of  circulation  and  thus 
IS  anti-inflationao'  But  in  the  case  of  a 
high-demand  commodity  such  as  educa- 
tion, a  cut  In  Federal  spending  stimu- 
lates Increases  In  State,  local,  and  pri- 
vate spending,  which  wash  out  part  of 
Uie  effect  of  tiie  Federal  cut.  If  the  Fed- 
eral Government  falls  to  live  up  to  Its 
responsibility,  the  people  will  do  what 
they  can  to  secure  their  children's  edu- 
cation from  other  resources.  A  recent 
Harris  poll  showed  children's  education 
ranking  behind  only  food,  medicine, 
housing,  and  utilities  on  the  American 
people  s  list  of  family  budget  Items  they 
would  cut  back  last  In  time  of  austerity. 

In  contract,  the  country  would  gain 
the  full  anti-inflationary  benefit  of  a 
cut  in  defense  spending.  If,  for  example, 
we  were  to  cancel  the  ABM  deployment 
program,  private  citizens  would  not  rush 
out  to  buy  ABM's  of  their  own  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  no  question  that  the  very 
size  of  the  defense  budget — more  than 
18  times  the  size  of  the  education 
budget — makes  it  a  far  more  fertile  field 
for  anti-mflationary  budget  cutting 

Administration  defenders  will  point 
out  that  the  defense  budget  lias  been  cut 
by  several  billion  dollars  This  is  not  the 
point  What  matters  is  the  comparison 
t)etween  what  we  need  to  spend  and  what 
we  are  spending.  I  suggest  we  are  spend- 
ing far  more  than  we  need  to  on  defense, 
even  allowing  for  the  safety  margin  that 
is  necessarv'  when  national  security  is 
involved.  And  even  if  we  succeed  in  over- 
riding the  veto,  we  will  be  spending  f&r 
less  than  we  need  to  on  education. 

Much  of  the  criticism  of  the  educa- 
tion appropriation  has  centered  around 
Uie  program  of  aid  to  federally  mipacted 
areas  It  is  said  this  program  channels 
money  into  nuddle-class  school  districts 
rather  than  Into  the  Impoverished  dis- 
tricts which  need  It  most.  While  there 
IS  considerable  truth  in  this  argument 
taken  out  of  context,  for  the  following 
reasons  it  does  not  Justify  the  Presi- 
dent's position: 

First.  While  many  of  the  districts 
benefitmg  from  impcuit  aid  have  a  high 
per  capita  Income,  their  tax  base  may 
be  low  because  many  of  their  well-to- 
do  citizens  are  Federal  employees  living 
on  nontaxable  Federal  property.  Thla  ia 
the  reason  for  the  program's  existence. 

Second.  Sustaining  the  President's 
veto  will  not  help  the  poorer  school  dis- 
tricts:  it  will  hurt  them.  Money  cut  out 
of  Impact  aid  will  not  go  to  impoverished 


districts;  It  will  not  be  spent  at  all. 
Moreover,  the  President  is  attempting 
to  cut  programs  other  than  Impact  aid, 
many  of  which  are  of  considerable  bene- 
fit to  the  poor.  He  would  cut  $25  million 
for  bilingual  education  to  $10  million; 
$50  million  for  library  resources  would 
be  cut  entirely;  vocational  education 
would  go  from  $489  million  down  to  $279 
million. 

Mr.  Nixon  said  on  television  Monday 
night  he  was  vetoing  the  bill  in  part 
because  it  "provides  more  dollars  for 
the  same  old  programs  without  making 
the  urgent  new  reforms  that  are  needed 
if  we  are  to  Improve  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation and  hesdth  care  In  America." 

I  agree;  reform  is  needed,  and  I  will 
be  interested  to  see  what  new  programs 
the  President  proposes  for  next  year's 
authorization.  But  he  cannot  use  lack 
of  reform  as  a  reason  for  vetoing  this 
year's  bill.  He  is  not  proposing  new  re- 
forms for  this  year.  He  is  not  demanding 
that  we  restore  some  of  the  worthwhile 
progressive  programs  that,  to  my  regret, 
we  deleted  from  his  original  request.  He 
is  smiply  demanding  that  we  cut  the 
existing  programs  and  replace  them  with 
nothing. 

Third.  Many  districts  have  already 
made  plans  and  commitments  on  the 
assumption  that  the  previous  pattern 
of  impact  aid  would  be  continued;  they 
will  be  in  desperate  straits  if  the  ap- 
propriation is  not  forthcoming.  If  this 
program  is  to  be  radically  reduced  or  al- 
tered. It  must  be  done  more  gradually 
and  with  more  advance  notice.  Mr. 
Nixon  should  not  have  waited  until  De- 
cember 19  to  announce  his  intention  to 
veto;  he  should  have  done  it  last  July 
when  the  appropriation  first  passed  the 
House  I  suspect  his  failure  to  do  so  was 
at  least  in  part  due  to  the  incongruity 
of  opposing  education  and  pushing  for 
ABM  at  the  same  time. 

Fourth  Under  no  circumstances  can 
impact  aid  be  considered  money  poorly 
spent  While  the  impacted  districts  may 
not  need  Federal  help  as  badly  as  do 
some  others,  they  need  it  badly  and  will 
put  It  to  good  use.  Education  is  one  of 
the  most  basic  and  essential  services  a 
government  can  provide  for  its  citizens, 
and  is  so  considered  by  the  American 
people 

According  to  the  Harris  poll,  Ameri- 
cans regard  aid  to  education  as  the  most 
underfinsuiced  of  Government  activi- 
ties. Fully  60  percent  said  education 
should  be  the  last  item  of  Federal  spend- 
ing to  be  cut.  Now  the  President  has 
made  it  the  first. 

I  suspect  that,  had  Mr.  Harris  con- 
fined his  poll  to  the  urban  ghettos  and 
the  depressed  rural  areas,  the  results 
would  have  been  even  more  striking.  It 
is  most  hypocritical  to  veto  education 
funds  in  the  name  of  protecting  the 
poor  from  inflation,  when  the  veto  itself 
deprives  them  of  their  best  hope  of 
climbing  out  of  the  gutter. 

And  If  we  condemn  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans to  lives  of  little  hope,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  many  will  lash  back  at  the 
society  that  has  abandoned  them,  and 
others  will  turn  to  lives  of  crime  as  the 
only  way  out  of  poverty.  Two  of  the 
points  most  heavily  emphasized  In  Mr. 
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Nixon's  state  of  the  Union  address  were 
the  "war  against  crime  "  and  the  need  to 
control  inflation  so  as  not  to  burden  the 
next  generation  with  our  debt.  But  at  the 
same  time  he  pursues  educational  poli- 
cies that  create  the  criminals  and  wel- 
fare cases  of  tomorrow  to  burden  our 
children.  With  friends  like  this,  the  next 
generation  does  not  need  enemies. 

Cuts  have  also  been  made  in  the  health 
programs  that  benefit  us  all.  Mr.  Nixon 
would  cut  hospital  construction  funds 
from  $254  million  down  to  $150.  Medical 
student  loans  would  be  cut  from  $24  mil- 
lion to  $15  million — this  at  a  time  when 
our  country,  the  richest  In  the  world, 
does  not  even  rank  in  the  top  10  in  terms 
of  life  expectancy  or  infant  survival. 

The  President  also  proposes  smtill  cuts 
in  such  inflationary  luxuries  as  heart 
and  cancer  research. 

Mr.  Speaker,  education  and  health  are 
not  merely  necessities  for  the  Individual 
and  not  merely  obligations  of  Govern- 
ment to  its  citizens,  although  they  are 
all  of  these  things.  They  are  matters  of 
nationsd  prosperity  and  national  security. 
In  cultural,  political,  economic,  and  also 
in  military  terms,  the  most  valuable  as- 
set a  nation  can  have  Is  an  educated  and 
healthy  citizenry. 

If  this  veto  is  sustained  in  the  name 
of  inflation  control  the  President  will 
have  cut  back  on  the  programs  and  serv- 
ices the  country  needs  most  and  which 
our  citizens  value  most  highly.  But  as 
long  as  he  continues  our  inflated  war 
budget,  he  will  not  control  inflation  with 
these  cuts;  the  sums  involved  are  too 
small  and  their  deflationary  effect  is  too 
weak.  Moreover,  his  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts at  inflation  control  are  heading 
us  Inexorably  toward  our  flrst  recession 
In  10  years.  If  we  continue  on  our  pres- 
ent course  we  shall  have  austerity,  stag- 
nation, and  inflation  all  at  the  same 
time.  This  will  be  a  memorable  achieve- 
ment, and  one  for  which  the  voters  will 
want  suitably  to  reward  the  Republican 
Party  this  November  and  in  1972. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  heard  it  suggested 
that  this  Democratic  Congress  should 
sustain  the  veto  in  order  to  make  polit- 
ical capital  out  of  the  consequences.  I 
reject  this  reasoning.  This  veto,  together 
with  the  further  disordering  of  national 
priorities  will  follow  If  it  is  sustained, 
would  be  a  disaster  for  the  country.  We 
must  override  It. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  billions  for 
defense  waste,  but  not  1  cent  for  what 
we  are  supposed  to  be  defending.  Is  that 
the  philosophy  we  want  for  America? 

Is  not  it  interesting  that  out  of  all  the 
billions  approved  by  Congress — $5  Ms  bil- 
lion less  than  the  President  proposed — 
the  only  billion  the  administration  has 
found  to  veto  is  an  education  billion? 

No  objection  from  the  administration 
to  the  use  of  tax  money  for  the  jet  set's 
super  airplane. 

One  Is  reminded  of  the  town  meeting 
debate  over  whether  to  build  a  new  bridge 
or  school. 

An  elderly  gentleman  arose  and  said, 
"The  issue  Is  whether  10  years  from  now 
you  want  educated  citizens  going  back 
and  forth  across  an  old  bridge  or  Igno- 
ramuses going  back  and  forth  over  a 
new  bridge." 


Mr.  Speaker,  how  shall  we  cross  the 
Atlantic? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  $19.7  billion  appropria- 
tions bill  for  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
stirred  considerable  controversy  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  and  throughout  the  Nation.  The 
bill  in  contention  would  appropriate  a 
staggering  $1.26  billion  over  President 
Nixon's  budget. 

Administration  spokesmen  point  out 
tliat  most  of  the  money  is  slated  for  pro- 
grams, the  need  for  which  has  been  ques- 
tioned; $600  million  voted  by  Congress 
would  go  to  federally  impacted  areas. 
This  is  a  $398  million  increase  over  the 
President's  budget.  School  districts  in 
these  areas  receive  additional  aid  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  reimburse 
them  for  educating  the  children  of  Fed- 
eral employees.  In  order  to  qualify  for 
Impact  aid,  a  school  district  must  have  a 
minimum  of  3  percent,  or  400  pupils,  who 
are  federally  connected.  More  than  one- 
fourth  of  all  school  districts  In  the  United 
States  receive  such  aid. 

This  program  "reimburses"  wealthy 
counties  far  out  of  proportion  to  their 
needs.  Many  are  fully  capable  of  support- 
ing their  schools  from  local  sources.  In 
many  cases,  the  payments  actually  exceed 
the  cost  to  the  district  of  educating  Fed- 
eral pupils.  Montgomery  County  in  Mary- 
Ismd,  for  example,  one  of  the  richest  in 
the  Nation,  received  $5.8  million  In  1968, 
while  a  total  100  of  the  poorest  coimties 
in  the  country  received  only  $3.2  million. 
Because  this  program  is  something  of  an 
educational  pork  barrel,  it  may  be  dif- 
ficult to  induce  Congressmen  from  the 
affected  areas  to  vote  against  it.  The 
Virginia  counties  of  Fairfax,  Arlington, 
and  Alexandria,  all  rich  "bedroom"  school 
districts  serving  high-ranking  Govern- 
mental officials,  receive  $16.3  million  In 
Impact  area  funds.  Why  should  the  tax- 
payers In  Iowa  subsidize  the  schools  of 
such  high-salaried  bureaucrats? 

The  cost  of  education  of  Index  clearly 
demonstrates  that  schools  are  not  exempt 
from  the  ill  effects  of  inflation.  They  are 
just  as  susceptible  to  damage  as  any  other 
budget,  public  or  service. 

The  proposed  additional  funds  would 
become  available  too  late  in  the  school 
year  to  be  adequately  Implemented.  By 
the  time  action  is  completed  on  the  bill, 
distribution  formulas  computed,  and 
grants  actually  made  to  the  States  and 
school  districts,  only  3  or  4  months  would 
remain  in  this  fiscal  year.  It  would  be  too 
late  to  hire  additional  teachers  or  to 
alter  teaching  programs  effectively.  Nor 
could  the  money  be  held  over  until  the 
following  3rear.  It  would  have  to  be  spent 
by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year — June  30, 
1970.  Most  of  the  increases  are  in  man- 
dator formula  grant  programs.  There- 
fore, HEW  would  be  obliged  to  distribute 
them  automatically  to  the  States  accord- 
ing to  predetermined  formulas.  Such  late 
funding,  with  a  full  year's  appropriation 
crammed  into  3  or  4  months,  would  In- 
evitably result  in  waste.  Wild  fiings  in 
funding  make  intelligent  planning  im- 
possible. 

For  these  reasons  I  will  cast  my  vote 
to  support  President  Nixon's  veto. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  %>eaker,  I  will  vote  to 


sustain  the  President's  veto.  I  will  do  so 
because  I  have  consistently  voted  to  hold 
down  Federal  spending  until  inflation  is 
brought  under  control. 

In  my  judgment,  this  is  not  a  question 
of  being  for  or  against  education.  I  have 
stated  many  times  that  education  should 
be  a  top  domestic  priority — but,  I  have 
said  even  more  often  that  imless  we 
bring  inflation  under  ccaitrol,  all  other 
problems  will  pale  by  comparison.  Last 
year,  spending  per  elementary  school 
pupU  Increased  by  $51 — and  Inflation 
burned  up  $25  of  that.  Even  if  the  Pres- 
ident's veto  is  sustained,  s^  I  hope  it  will 
be,  the  Federal  Government  will  spend 
more  than  $10  billion  for  education  In 
1970 — the  most  in  our  history,  as  the 
President  has  pointed  out.  But  unless 
Inflation  is  brought  imder  control,  real 
spending  power  and  effective  Increases  in 
aid  to  education  will  be  wiped  out  by  the 
rising  cost  of  living.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter Is  quite  simple:  until  we  stop  Infla- 
tion, we  are  simply  spinning  our  wheels 
by  sf>endlng  more  money. 

I  agree  completely  with  a  statement 
that  appeared  in  the  January  issue  of 
School  Management  magazine.  On  the 
basis  of  a  survey  of  1,000  school  districts, 
the  magazine  reported: 

While  many  administrators  complain  bit- 
terly, these  days,  about  the  adverse  effect  on 
education  of  the  Nixon  Administration's 
tough  antl-lnflatlon  measures,  the  Cost  of 
Education  Index  makes  It  abundantly  clear 
that  Inflation  Itself  Is  far  more  damaging 
than  any  of  the  attempts  to  bring  it  under 
control. 

That  last  sentence  bears  repeating: 
It  Is  abundantly  clear  that  inflation  Itself 
Is  far  more  damaging  than  any  of  the  at- 
tempts to  bring  it  under  control. 

There  Is  one  other  aspect  of  my  deci- 
sion to  support  the  President's  veto.  All 
Government  agencies  must  recognize 
that  it  is  time  to  learn  to  spend  more  eco- 
nomically and  effectively.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  only  beginning  to 
make  this  realization.  Much  of  the  ob- 
jectionable spending  In  this  bill  repre- 
sents the  shortsighted  appropriation  of 
himdreds  of  millions  of  taxpayers'  dollars 
for  projects  that  could  be  effectively  fi- 
nanced by  other  means  or  dollars  appro- 
priated so  late  in  the  school  year  they 
can  only  be  used  with  marginal  success. 
Late  last  summer  I  was  sharply  critical 
of  the  delay  in  Congress  over  the  vital 
program  of  guaranteed  loans  for  coUege 
students.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  stu- 
dents faced  the  start  of  the  college  year 
not  even  knowing  if  they  were  able  to 
pay  tuition.  I  make  the  same  criticism 
now  about  the  delay  in  the  appropria- 
tions process  for  this  bill  in  particular: 
school  officials  carmot  plan  efficiently  if 
they  do  not  know  how  large  their  share 
of  Federal  funds  wUl  be  for  the  year 
ahead.  In  1967,  recognizing  this  prob- 
lem. I  introduced  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 324,  which  Instructed  the  House 
and  Senate  to  "report  to  their  re^>ectlve 
bodies  a  bill  or  bUls,  appropriating  funds 
for  educational  assistance  programs,  not 
later  than  May  1  of  the  year  preceding 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
such  funds  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated." 

I  think  there  are  two  less(ms  to  be 
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learned.  First,  returning  the  dollar  to  a 
sound  footing  requires  not  only  restraint 
but  some  ver>'  hard  decisions  from  all  of 
us.  And  second,  as  a  very  important  part 
of  that  restraint,  the  dollars  this  Con- 
gress does  appropriate  must  be  spent  as 
carefiilly  and  as  effectively  as  possible. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  In- 
deed unfortunate  that  the  real  Issue  at 
stake  before  the  House  today  has  been 
camouflaged  as  a  result  of  charges  and 
countercharges  as  to  who  Is  for  or  against 
education.  The  issue  Ls  Inflation.  Cer- 
tainly, we  are  all  for  education — and 
quality  education  too.  If  I  felt  for  one 
moment  that  the  President's  aim  was 
to  elimmate  or  even  reduce  proven  qual- 
ity education  procrams.  I  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  vote  to  override  the  veto. 

But.  the  Congress  has  enacted  a  mass- 
ive education  bill  that  Is  clearly  infla- 
tlonarv'.  It  Is  way  out  of  proportion  to 
the  ver^-  ambitious,  and  I  mlsht  add, 
generous,  budget  request  made  by  the 
administration.  In  \1ew  of  the  tremen- 
dous inflationar\'  spiral  of  the  past  10 
years,  the  bill  In  its  present  form  presents 
a  ver--  real  dancer  to  the  economy  that 
Is  In  deep  trouble  already 

Leaders  of  one  political  party  have 
made  It  known  that  the  President's  veto 
and  the  vote  here  today  will  become  a 
big  campaign  Issue  this  fall.  Forget  in- 
flation, they  say.  the  issue  is  education. 
This  IS  an  oversimplification  of  a  com- 
plex issue.  It  is  also  political  demagogery. 
I  vote  to  stistain  the  President's  veto,  not 
out  of  party  loyalty  to  him  or  this  ad- 
ministration, but  our  economy  Ls  going 
to  collapse  unless  we  start  facing  up  to 
the  deterioration  of  the  American  dollar. 
If  this  were  a  Democratic  administration 
faced  with  the  same  dllenuna.  I  would 
still  vote  the  .same  way  Loyalty  to  one 
political  party  or  another  must  never  be- 
come so  intense  or  do^rmatic  as  to  com- 
pensate for  loyalty  to  the  good  of  the 
people 

Inflation  has  become  a  silent  thief  that 
robs  the  economic  livelihood  of  all  Amer- 
icans I  do  not  know  of  a  housewife  In 
America  today  who  would  state  differ- 
ently For  the  past  few  years  inflation  has 
been  a  topic  for  much  rhetoric  but  no  ac- 
tion. Now.  the  President  has  addressed 
himself  to  this  crisis,  auid  as  uncomfort- 
able as  It  may  be,  the  American  people 
are  going  to  have  to  make  .some  s£icriflces. 
The  people  are  ready  to  do  their  part. 
but  what  about  the  Congress^  Judging 
from  the  free-spendini;  approach  to  this 
appropriations  bill,  u  seems  that  Con- 
gress IS  not  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice. 

The  on;;!:inal  budget  request  submitted 
by  the  President  is  generous.  Many  econ- 
omists argue  that  it  is  too  generous. 
Quality  education  for  our  children  will 
m  no  way  be  impaired  by  that  request, 
but  if  we  override  the  veto  the  economic 
security  of  every  Americaui.  especially 
those  on  fixed  Incomes,  will  be  Jeop- 
ardized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  durmg  my  political  career 
I  have  dedicated  long  hours  to  the  cause 
of  education  at  all  levels.  I  have  written 
and  mtroduced  legislation  to  grant  tax 
credits  for  those  burdened  with  the  costs 
of  higher  education  and  tax  deductions 
to  encourage  savings  for  thia  purpose.  I 
have  supported  and  sponsored  legislation 
to  provide  teachers  with  tax  credits  and 


per  diem  pay  when  they  seek  to  further 
their  own  education.  In  addition,  when 
plans  were  suggested  to  cut  back.  and.  in 
some  cases,  reroute  such  outstanding 
programs  as  school  lunch  and  milk, 
NDEA,  and  impacted  areas,  I  fought  to 
maintain  them  In  their  present  form. 

Certainly  the  Federal  Government  can 
play  a  vital  role  m  education,  but  as  In 
every  pha.se  of  national  activity,  educa- 
tion must  be  accompanied  by  sound  fiscal 
policies  And.  let  us  remember  that  the 
whole  concept  of  the  American  system  of 
education  is  local  control  over  our 
schools.  We  are  witnessing  right  now 
what  can  happen  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  courts  attempt  to  run 
local  school  .systems.  We  all  pay  dearly 
for  Federal  education  funds — which,  of 
course,  are  our  own  tax  dollars — with 
.school  busing  and  all  the  other  ramifica- 
tions of  Government  intervention  In  the 
educational  process. 

Mr  SAYLOR  Mr  Speaker,  there  Is  no 
question  in  anyone's  m:nd  about  how  I 
will  vote  on  the  question  of  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  H  R.  13111;  I  am  only  sur- 
prised that  members  of  the  education 
lobby  came  knocking  on  my  door  again. 
They  should  have  learned  long  ago  that 
I  cannot  be  hoodwinked  or  pressured  into 
supporting  wEuste  of  the  taxpayer's  money 
by  voting  for  Federal  aid-to-education 
bills 

This  morning  I  received  a  copy  of  a 
verv-  interesting  communication  from  Mr. 
George  Frain,  of  the  Kalorama  Citizens 
A-ssociation  of  Washington,  DC  ,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Presidents  veto  and  other 
matters,  Mr.  Frain  has  consistently  sup- 
ported measures  m  the  Congre.ss  that 
would  improve  the  lot  of  the  residents  of 
the  Capital  City,  and  because  of  his  im- 
pressive congressional  backgroimd,  his 
words  have  particular  relevance  to  the 
debate  on  the  HEW  appropriation  bill 

In  the  course  of  his  letter  addressed  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  Con- 
gressman Donald  M  Fraser.  Mr  Frain 
recalled  his  background  a.s  the  first  .sec- 
retary of  the  Democratic  Study  Group. 
The  current  Democratic  Study  Group, 
headed  by  Congressman  Fraser,  comes 
in  for  .some  well-deserved  lumps  from 
Mr  Frain  with  respect  to  plans  of  the 
Democratic  Party  to  spend  more  and 
more  of  the  taxpayer's  money  irrespec- 
tive of  the  real  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

The  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Stud>'  Group  is  worth  read- 
ing in  Its  entirety  by  all  those  tempted  to 
vote  to  override  the  President's  veto  and 
thus  vote  against  the  people  and  the  war 
on  inflation.  However,  there  is  one  sen- 
tence in  the  letter  that  deserves  special 
emphasis    it  reads. 

Personally,  as  I  review  the  record,  I  think 
the  Democratic  Study  Group  hao  changed 
and  It  is  now  voting  with  the  special  inter- 
est group.?,  and  to  hell  with  the  people  and 
intiatlon 

No  one  could  have  said  it  better  nor 
more  succinctly.  The  full  text  of  Mr. 
Fram's  letter  follows 

Kalokama  Citizens  A8sociation, 
Washington.  D  C  .  January  27.  1970. 
Hon.  OO.NALD  M.  Fhaseb, 

Chatrman,  Democratic  Study  Group.  House 

of  Representatives.  Washington.  DC. 

DcAX  CoNcaKSSMAN  Prasks  '  Aa  you  know, 

I   waa  the  first  secretary  of  the  Democratic 

Study  Oroup,  when  It  was  orlgUially  set  up  by 


Senators  Eugene  McCarthy,  Lee  Metcalf,  and 
George  McOovern  (when  they  were  In  the 
House  of  Representatives),  and  many  Hous« 
members. 

I  believe  the  reasons  advanced  by  President 
Nixon  Are  valid  for  vetoing  the  nearly  $20 
billion  HEW  Appropriation  Bill.  For  Instance, 
on  the  natlon-wlde  TV  networks  last  night 
he  said,  when  he  vetoed  the  bill  that — 

The  bill  provides  t6  million  for  the  one- 
half  million  people  who  live  In  the  richest 
county  in  America  (Montgomery  County, 
Mar>'land ) ,  and  only  $3  million  for  the  3  mil- 
lion people  who  live  In  the  100  poorest  coun- 
ties In  America. 

Presidents  Elsenhower,  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  all  criticized  this  program  as  being 
unfBUr.  Yet  the  Congress  In  this  bill  not  only 
perpetuates  this  unfair  program  but  adds 
more  money  to  it. 

Since  the  Democratic  Study  Oroup  would 
have  followed  Presidents  Kennedy  and  John- 
son, and  President  Johnson  when  he  was  In 
the  Senate  supported  President  Elsenhower 
more  than  many  Republicans,  why  can't  you 
rise  above  narrow  partisanship  and  support 
President  Nixon?  Statesmanship  and  courage 
are  needed  now — if  ever. 

Vice  President  Splro  Agnew  comes  from 
Maryland,  yet  he  supports  President  Nixon's 
veto,  since  he  Is  clearly  of  the  view  that 
Montgomery  County  would  suffer  no  Irrepa- 
rable harm  If  It  didn't  get  the  «6  million  In 
Impacted  aid  funds 

President  Nixon  said  this  vast  bill  would 
contribute  to  Inflation.  He  has  made  many 
cuts,  for  Instance  in  the  space  program  and 
in  public  works,  due  to  the  Inflation.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  IS  right.  Inflation  must  be  halted. 
Herblock  in  hla  Washington  Post  cartoon 
today  totally  Ignores  the  cutbacks  Pres.  Nix- 
on has  made  I  cannot  see  how  the  Demo- 
cratic Study  Group  can  Ignore  Inflation  and 
Its  causes.  Yet  the  Democratic  Study  Group 
recently  voted  for  a  billion  dollar  freeway 
proi^ram  In  the  Nation's  Capital  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation under  Secretary  Alan  Boyd  op- 
posed, as  the  New  York  Times  made  clear  In 
several  articles.  Perhaps  the  Democratic 
Study  Group  doesn't  believe  that  there  Is 
such  a  thin;;  as  Inflation  .\nother  thing 
wrong  with  the  vote  In  support  of  the  bil- 
lion dollar  road  program  In  Washington,  D.C. 
is  that  It  will,  according  to  Neusu'eek  Maga- 
zine of  November  3,  1969,  displace  40,000 
Blacks  Maybe  the  Democratic  Study  Group 
doesn  t  care  whether  Negro  families  will  be 
displaced,  but  It  should.  And  Herblock  is 
quite   wlljing   to  misrepresent   Issues. 

Personally,  as  I  review  the  record,  I  think 
the  Democratic  Study  Group  has  changed 
and  11  Is  now  voting  with  the  .special  Inter- 
est groups,  and  to  hell  with  the  people  and 
inflation  It  Is  worthy  ot  note  In  this  cou- 
nectlun  that  an  express  bus  and  busway  pro- 
gram to  provide  exclusive  lanes  for  use  of 
buses,  and  an  extensive  commuter  railroad 
program  such  as  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  called  for  a  year  ago  and  which 
has  not  been  Implemented  In  the  Nation's 
Capital,  could  have  both  been  operating  to- 
day for  a  cost  of  no  more  than  t30  million. 
This  would  have  been  non-lnflatlonary  and 
would  have  saved  $1  billion  and  would  not 
have  displaced  40.000  Negroes  In  the  Nation's 
Capital.  But  the  Democratic  Study  Group 
has  totally  ignored  these  proposals.  Times 
have  changed,  but  the  Democratic  Study 
Group  has  become  the  voting  bloc  for  spe- 
cial Interests.  Clearly,  the  word  "Study"  In 
the  Democratic  Study  Group  stands  for 
study  to  determine  how  best  to  serve  special 
Interests  like  these  supp<jrilng  Impacted  aid 
despite  the  stands  of  Presidents  Elsenhower, 
Kennedy,  Johnson,  and  Nlson. 
Respectfully  yours, 

OcoRGB  Frain. 
Elected  Delegate. 

PS  Many  DSO  members  also  support  the 
wasteful  and  highly  Inflationary  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  Plan  which  will  destroy   the 
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WlUard  and  Washington  Hotels,  Fortunately, 
President  Nixon  Is  now  reviewing  this  boon- 
doggle. If  carried  out.  It  will  cost  $1  Billion. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  vote  today 
in  support  of  the  President's  veto  of  the 
HEW-Labor-OEO  appropriation.  I  re- 
gret. Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  subject  of 
inflation  has  come  on  this  particular  is- 
sue. Certainly  all  of  us  wsint  the  best 
education  possible  for  our  children  and 
It  is  my  personal  belief  that  we  should 
maintain  last  year's  level  of  appropria- 
tion. I  therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  consider 
my  vote  as  a  vote  against  an  increase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted  to  reduce  taxes 
and  I  voted  against  borrowing  in  order 
to  pay  our  bills.  I  therefore,  feel.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  having  voted  against  high- 
er taxes  and  against  deficit  spending  I 
cannot  in  all  good  conscience  vote  to  in- 
crease this  appropriation. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent NLxon's  veto  of  the  HEW  appropria- 
tions bill  provides  clear  evidence  of  a 
fimdamental  difference  between  the  Re- 
publican administration  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Congress  as  to  what  the  Nation's 
priorities  must  be  in  the  1970's.  The 
President's  claim  that  the  $1.26  billion 
increase  voted  by  the  Congress  is  infla- 
tionary Ls  without  substance  in  fact. 

The  undeniable  truth  is  that  we  of  the 
Congress  reduced  the  administration's 
overall  budgetary  request  by  some  $5.6 
billion.  In  the  exercise  of  our  preroga- 
tive as  the  people's  elected  legislators,  'we 
trimmed  the  fat  from  the  President's 
proposed  military  expenditures  and  for- 
eign aid  programs.  We  merely  shifted 
priority  considerations  to  programs  de- 
signed to  meet  the  health  and  education 
needs  of  our  people.  By  providing  the 
additional  $1.26  billion,  we  were  still  ap- 
propriating $5.6  billion  less  than  the  total 
administration's  budgetary  request.  How 
can  the  President  say  that  congressional 
appropriations  are  inflationary  when  his 
own  budget  requests  exceeded  what  Con- 
gress appropriated  by  $5,6  billion? 

Clearly,  tlie  real  issue  is  not  inflation. 
It  is  a  question  of  national  priorities.  Mr. 
Nixon  evidently  places  the  health  and 
education  of  our  citizenry  at  a  lower  level 
of  consideration  than  does  the  Demo- 
cratic Congress. 

I  shall  vote  to  override  his  veto. 
Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  last 
December,  considerable  attention  has 
been  focused  on  the  appropriation  bill 
containing  funds  for  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  because 
of  the  President's  announced  intention 
to  veto  the  bill  if  the  Congress  insisted  on 
retaining  the  inflationary  increase  of 
more  than  $1.2  billion  over  the  amount 
he  recommended  for  the  Department  for 
the  fiscal  year  which  ends  on  June  30, 
1970. 

Educational  interests  have  attemp£ed 
to  portray  the  issue  as  a  reordering  of 
priorities,  and  as  for  taking  a  position 
to  override  or  sustain  a  veto,  those  in- 
terests have  viewed  it  as  a  vote  for  or 
against  education.  As  a  special  interest 
group,  the  educational  lobby  was  natu- 
rally expected  to  build  as  strong  a  case  as 
it  could  for  the  additional  funds,  but  I, 
for  one,  supported  the  President  in  the 
Interest  of  all  the  people  and  voted  to 


sustain  the  veto,  recognizing  that  the 
fundamental  issue  is  one  of  inflation. 

For  your  benefit,  the  following  are  the 
considerations  I  made  in  voting  to  sup- 
port our  President,  some  of  wtiich  are  a 
re-emphasis  of  the  President's  veto  mes- 
sage of  January  26. 

First.  President  Nixon's  budget  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  was  $2.1  billion  higher  than  the 
Department's  budget  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  and  $700  million  more  than  former 
President  Johnson  requested  in  his  last 
budget.  It  certainly  carmot  be  said  that 
the  present  administration  is  antieduca- 
tion,  but  quite  obviously,  education  in- 
terests support  the  massive  $1.26  billion 
increase  in  principle,  regardless  of  its 
impact  on  rising  prices  or  the  impos- 
sibility of  spending  the  money  this  year. 
Second.  The  vetoed  bill  caUs  for  funds 
in  the  current  1970  fiscal  year  which  ends 
in  less  than  6  months,  Jime  30,  1970.  It 
would  be  a  virtual  impossibility  to  absorb 
this  massive  infusion  of  funds  without 
Incurring  imacceptable  waste  of  tax  dol- 
lars. It  might  be  added  that  as  both 
Houses  of  Congress  are  Democrat-con- 
trolled, the  majority  party,  whose  mem- 
bers control  all  committees  and  the 
scheduling  of  legislation,  must  stand  ac- 
countable for  this  inexcusable  delay. 

Third.  Almost  one-half  of  the  increase 
is  earmarked  for  school  districts  declared 
to  be  Federally  impacted  areas:  that  is. 
school  districts  that  include  or  are  close 
to  Federal  installations  on  which  school- 
children reside  with  their  parents  or  on 
which  their  parents  are  employed.  While 
popular  because  of  the  "no  strings"  fea- 
ture of  the  program,  it  is  highly  inequi- 
table as  revealed  by  the  President  when 
he  noted  that  the  bill  provides  $6  million 
for  500,000  in  the  Nation's  wealthiest 
county — Montgomery  Cotmty,  Md. — and 
only  $3  million  for  the  3  million  people 
who  live  in  the  100  poorest  coimties. 

Fourth.  The  President  has  had  very 
little  cooperation  from  the  majority 
party  in  the  Congress  in  the  development 
of  long  overdue  reforms  and  improve- 
ments in  the  quality  of  education.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  majority  party  unsuccess- 
fully attempted  to  extend  aU  major  ed- 
ucation programs  for  5  years  so  as  to 
put  them  beyond  the  reach  of  alteration 
of  the  present  administration.  With 
respect  to  the  quality  of  education,  you 
will  recall  in  his  veto  message  that  the 
President  said: 

I  believe  that  when  we  consider  how 
much  we  are  putting  Into  education  in  the 
United  States,  we  are  entitled  to  get  more 
out  In  terms  of  better  quality  of  educa- 
tion ...  In  my  education  message  which  I 
will  shortly  be  submitting  to  the  Congress  I 
will  propose  a  new  and  searching  look  at 
our  American  school  system. 

It  is  Indeed  remarkable  that  millions 
of  schoolchildren  are  still  unable  to  read 
adequately. 

Fifth.  The  real  crux  of  the  issue  is  the 
will  of  this  administration  to  reverse  the 
tide  of  rising  prices.  It  is  readily  acknowl- 
edged that  persistent  budget  deficits  over 
the  past  several  years  are  the  single 
largest  factor  contributing  to  the  in- 
flationary spiral  we  are  still  experiencing. 
The  5.4  percent  increase  in  the  Consumer 


Price  Index  in  1969  was  the  highest  since 
the  Korean  war.  In  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents,  it  means  that  goods  and  services 
that  cost  $10  in  1957-59  are  now  at  the 
level  of  $13.13.  More  significantly,  the 
statistics  published  earlier  this  month 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reveal 
that  the  average  worker  today  can  buy 
slightly  less  with  his  pay  than  he  could 
have  more  than  4  years  ago  because  of 
inflation  and  higher  taxes. 

It  has  taken  this  drastic  action  on 
the  part  of  the  President  to  emphasize 
that  inflation  must  be  controlled.  No 
area  of  the  Federal  budget  is  immune 
from  restraint,  including  education. 
Some  have  said  that  other  programs — 
namely,  defense  and  space — should  be 
cut  to  allow  for  higher  expenditures  for 
education  and  other  social  programs. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  bulk 
of  the  $7  billion  ordered  cut  by  the  Pres- 
ident in  the  current  fiscal  year  has  been 
in  the  budgets  for  defense,  space,  and 
related  areas.  This  does  not  mean  that 
$7  billion  additional  are  available  for 
education  or  any  other  program  if  the 
result  is  nothing  more  than  a  question 
as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  budget  deflcit. 
The  tax  reductions  provided  for  in  the 
recent  Tax  Reform  Act  and  the  expira- 
tion of  the  surtax  as  of  June  30,  1970,  are 
even  further  compelling  reasons  why  an 
increase  of  $1.26  billion  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
alone  carmot  be  tolerated  if  the  control 
of  rising  prices  is  to  amount  to  anything 
more  than  so  many  words. 

In  my  estimation,  the  artificiality  of 
attempting  to  make  the  issue  one  of  pro 
or  con  education  is  an  obvious  subver- 
sion of  the  real  issue  of  inflation.  Fur- 
thermore, claims  by  the  education  lobby 
of  higher  taxes  if  the  veto  is  not  over- 
ridden is  an  incredible  insult  to  the  in- 
telligence of  every  taxpayer,  recognizing 
that  even  those  dollars  allocated  by  the 
Federal  Government  are  your  tax  dollars, 
too. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  President 
in  his  veto  of  the  HEW-Labor  appropri- 
ation bill. 

I  do  so,  quite  frankly,  with  mixed 
feelings. 

I  believe  education,  job  training, 
health  care,  and  the  work  of  GEO  are 
high  on  oiu-  Nation's  list  of  pressing 
problems. 

I  supported  the  Joelson  amendment  to 
H.R.  13111. 1  supported  the  House-passed 
bill,  and  I  supported  the  conference 
report. 

From  the  outset  I  have  made  it  very 
clear  that  there  were  provisions  in  this 
bill  which  I  seriously  question. 

For  3  years  I  have  worked  for  basic 
changes  in  our  approach  to  impact  aid. 
It  has  become  an  expensive  and,  in  too 
many  cases,  misdirected  program.  I  op- 
pose the  increases  in  impact  aid  in  the 
Joelson  amendment  and  throughout  our 
deliberations  on  this  bill. 

The  title  I,  ESEA,  formula  presently 
used  is  inequitable.  The  program  is  de- 
signed for  needy  children  yet  nearly  90 
percent  of  the  operating  school  districts 
in  the  Nation  receive  these  funds.  Under 
the  existing  formula  the  wealthiest  areas 
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in  every  State,  with  the  best  financed 
schools"  and  the  most  expensive  services 
for  all  the  children,  receive  title  I  funcb. 
The  formula  is  unperfect  and  inflexible 
and  needs  to  be  changed.  I  have  proposed 
changes,  and  I  will  continue  to  work  for 
them 

The  conference  comniiltee  cut  SI  1  bil- 
lion in  forward  funding  for  ESEA  in 
fiscal  year  1971.  This  to  me  is  penny-wise 
and  pound-foolUNh.  The  S25  million  re- 
quested for  iruiovation  m  elementan.-  and 
secondary  education— to  help  us  improve 
readmg  techniques.  investit;ate  ways  to 
make  schools  mare  accountable  for  re- 
sults, and  improve  educational  method.- — 
was  deleted  from  the  leciislation. 

These  are  shortcomings  which  I  found 
glaring  at  the  time  tlus  was  considered 

Furthermore,  in  order  to  insure  raam- 
tainins  a  balanced  budget  I  voted  on  a 
number  of  (Occasions  to  reduce  spending 

For  example,  daring  the  first  .session  I 
voted  agaiast  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portauon  appropnatiorus  bill,  which  con- 
tained the  funds  for  the  SST.  I  voted 
agauist  the  NASA  appropriations  bill  in 
opposition  to  expanded  space  explora- 
Uons.  I  voted  agamst  the  legislative  ap- 
propriations bill,  because  I  felt  it  con- 
tained money  which  could  be  deferred 
or  more  wisely  spent  I  voted  to  cut  $1 
billion  from  the  military  procurement 
authoruation  bill  for  Navy  ships.  All  of 
these  measures  were  passed  and  ap- 
proved 

I  supported  the  conference  report  and 
hoped  that  the  President  would  not  find 
it  necessary  to  veto  the  bill  but  because 
this  bill  was  taken  up  next  to  last  we 
find  jurselves  m  an  impossible  predica- 
ment 

There  are  but  two  fiscal  year  1970 
appropriations  bills  waiting  final  ap- 
proval—Labor-HETW  and  foreign  aid 
The  Congress  has  already  cut  forcicn  aid 
by  more  than  $1  12  billion  over  what  was 
requested  by  the  President 

Uncontrollable  expenditures — driven 
upward  by  the  inflation  we  are  trymg  to 
control — forced  the  spending  level  more 
than  $3  billion  over  the  SI 93  9  ceiling 
which  I  supported  in  July  of  1969 

The  Labor-HEW  appropnations  will 
push  Federal  expenditures  close  to  S198 
billion 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Appropri- 
ations Committee  and  tlie  Hou.se  leader- 
ship have  said  that  they  will  do  every- 
thing possible  to  have  the  fiscal  year  1971 
appropnations  for  Labor-HEW-OEO  ap- 
proved by  the  House  prior  to  July  1  of 
this  year. 

Rmht  now  however,  we  must  face 
facts — if  Inflation  continues  unchecked, 
twice  as  much  as  the  $11  billion  increase 
we  have  provided  for  education  will  be 
swept  away  In  1968,  inflation  burned  up 
$25.  or  49  percent,  of  the  $51  increase  in 
spending  per  elementaxy  school  pupil. 
and  1969  promises  more  of  the  same. 

In  the  flnal  analysis.  Inflation  itself 
is  far  more  damaging  to  the  education 
system  than  any  attempt  to  bring  it  un- 
der control. 

The  President  has  pledged  that  if  the 
veto  is  sustained  he  will  Immediately  seek 
appropriations  which  will  assure  the 
funds  necessary  to  provide  for  the  real 
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needs  of 
health. 
Thus,  I  will  supixjrt  tlie  President. 
I  would  like  to  mention,  however,  two 
particular  programs  in  this  bill  which  I 
feel  should  be  supported  at  least  at  the 
conference  report  level  and  probably 
even  greater.  One  is  vocational  educa- 
tion. The  other  i.s  the  Teacher  Corps. 
For  the  last  4  years  the  Teacher  Corps 
has  attracted  dedicated  and  talented 
yount;  pe<Tple  to  careers  in  educating  our 
mo.st  neuleited  children:  some  1.400  in- 
terns bt.'uan  service  m  1969.  and  another 
9.000  applicanU  had  U)  be  turned  away 
because  there  wa.s  no  room  for  them  The 
funding  we  have  granted  for  fiscal  year 
1970  will  not  provide  supiwrt  for  even  as 
many  new  enrollees  as  joined  the  Teach- 
er Corps  last  year. 

What  makes  this  so  troubling  to  me  Is 
that  all  of  us  speak  constantly  about  the 
effective  use  of  Federal  ux  dollars,  and 
yet  we  have  done  notliing  to  rewai-d  a 
relatively  tiny  Federal  education  pro- 
gram which  has  tried  with  greet  earnest- 
ness— and  success — to  use  its  moneys 
wisely  and  well 

While  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Comjnittee.  I  shall  t)e  amonsj 
those  members  of  both  parties  who  will 
attempt  to  see  that  in  fiscal  year  1971 
we  support  the  programs  which  serve 
education  well,  and  this  includes  teach- 
er corps,  vocational  education,  and  re- 
search and  evaluation. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr  Speaker, 
today  as  we  consider  the  President's  veto 
of  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  year  1970,  we  are 
confronted  with  one  of  the  ma^t  impor- 
tant and  basic  Issues  that  will  come  be- 
fore the  Congress  this  session;  namely, 
the  Issue  of  national  priorities. 

It  Ls  unfortunate  that  the  education, 
health,  and  manpower  programs  money 
bill  must  serve  as  the  initial  watershed 
on  which  the  test  Is  made  as  to  the  or- 
dering of  our  national  priorities  for  the 
new  decade  But  I  suspect  there  will  he 
other  tests  of  this  nature  until  we  re- 
solve that  we  must  move  ahead  with  or 
without  presidential  leadership  in  meet- 
ing our  Nation's  basic  needs.  If  this  is 
to  be  the  aae  of  reform  of  which  the 
President  spoke  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
messace.  let  the  House  bv  its  action 
today  lead  the  way  in  firmly  establish- 
ing our  Nations  sense  of  purpose.  The 
very  credibility  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment is  bemg  questioned  as  to  its  abihty 
to  meet  these  needs  and  to  resolve  the 
problems  of  our  people  in  the  1970s.  We 
have  an  opportunity  here  today  to 
demonstrate  forthrightly  that  we  do  in- 
deed recognize  our  Nation's  needs  and 
that  we  are  prepared  to  meet  them. 

There  is  no  question  that  inflation 
must  be  curbed  Yet,  I  question  the 
President's  contention  that  this  par- 
ticular bill  containing  $12  billion  more 
than  he  recommended  will  fan  the  fires 
of  inflation.  If  that  is  the  case,  why  did 
the  President  ask  the  Congress  to  add 
nearly  $1  billion  more  to  the  foreign  as- 
sistance program  this  year?  Surely  our 
domestic  needs  are  every  bit  as  Impor- 
tant, if  not  more  so.  than  the  foreign  aid 


program  which,  according  to  the  latest 
figures,  has  $11  billion  In  various  cate- 
gories available  for  spending. 

On  the  contrary,  overriding  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  would  be  an  anti-inflation- 
ary act  because  the  funds  made  avail- 
able in  the  bill  would  help  ease  the 
shortage  of  medical  facilities  and  per- 
sonnel. High  medical  and  hospital  costs 
are  caused  in  part  by  the  present  short- 
age. A  lower  education  budget  would 
create  pressures  in  many  school  districts 
for  additional  Increases  in  property 
taxes.  Such  pressures  would  add  to  in- 
flationary increases  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. Also,  investments  in  human  re- 
sources, which  the  bill  provides,  can 
have  a  kind  of  negative  tax  savings  from 
lower  unemployment  compensation,  so- 
cial service,  welfare  payments,  penal  in- 
stitutions, and  other  program  costs  for 
the  unproductive 

The  Congress  shares  the  President's 
concern  with  the  horrendous  inflation 
afflicting  our  people  today.  This  is  why 
we  cut  $5.6  billion  in  the  President's 
budget  requests.  In  fact,  for  fiscal  year 
1969  congressional  action  produced  a 
$3  billion  budget  surplus  and  the  latest 
estimates  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
which  ends  June  30,  indicate  a  budget 
surplus  of  $5.9  billion.  Additionally,  the 
lax  reform  bill  which  the  Congie.ss  forued 
into  law  will  bring  $6.4  billion  more  in 
revenue  durint!  calendar  year  1970  than 
in  1969  ALso.  the  Congress  in  the  last 
se.ssion  enacted  legislation  granting  the 
President  authority  to  control  interest 
rates  and  the  inflationary  use  of  credit. 
To  date  .the  President  has  not  invoked 
that  autliorlty. 

The  President  in  his  veto  message 
raised  two  other  points  on  which  I  would 
like  to  comment  The  first  involves  the 
impacted  aid  program.  As  you  know 
that  program  provides  Federal  assist- 
ance to  school  districts  to  help  offset 
increased  operating,  maintenance,  and 
construction  costs  because  of  the  pres- 
ence of  a  Federal  installation  in  a  given 
district.  With  increased  student  enroll- 
ments, the  school  districts  are  faced 
with  finding  additional  funds  to  oper- 
ate the  schools.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
Federal  assistr.nce  available  to  the  school 
districts  imder  the  impacted  aid  pro- 
gram, can  you  imagine  what  the  local 
tax  rates  might  be?  As  a  matter  of 
equity  to  the  local  taxpayer,  the  Federal 
Government  has  an  obligation  to  help 
offset  those  increased  costs.  As  it  stands, 
the  amount  of  assistance  available  docs 
not  even  meet  those  costs. 

The  second  point  Involves  the  matter 
of  timing.  President  Nixon  suggested 
that  because  there  were  only  5  months 
left  In  the  fiscal  year  the  money  could 
not  be  spent  wisely.  I  am  certain  that 
many  school  districts  In  view  of  the 
strong  congressional  commitment  that 
was  made  last  year  have  Incurred  obli- 
gations in  anticipation  of  these  funds 
being  made  available  to  them.  Further- 
more, I  am  certain  our  schools  have  long- 
range  plans  for  which  the  funds  could 
be  put  to  good  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto.  Let  us  keep  ouj  commitment 
to  our  people. 
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Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port the  motion  to  override  the  veto  of 
H.R.  13111.  making  appropriations  for 
the  Nation's  urgent  needs  in  education 
and  health. 

I  do  so  with  the  strong  conviction  that 
any  economy  drive  is  misdirected  when 
It  centers  upon  our  schools,  our  teachers, 
and  our  children. 

In  1968  the  President,  as  a  candidate, 
recognized  the  priority  Congress  and  the 
people  have  traditionally  recognized  in 
this  field  and  said: 

Educarion  is  ihie  area  in  which  we  must 
Keep  doing  everything  that  Is  necessary  to 
achieve  the  American  Dream. 

When  you  cut  expenditures  for  education, 
what  you  are  doing  is  short  changing  the 
American  future. 

Now.  by  veto,  the  President  moves  to 
shortchange  that  future,  by  denying  to 
education  the  funds  lawfully  authorized 
and  appropriated  by  this  Congress. 

As  a  candidate,  the  President  recog- 
nized the  priority  needed  for  health  pro- 
grams, and  was  critical  of  a  cutback  in 
efforts  on  mental  health.  As  a  candidate, 
he  called  emphatically  for  "additional 
funds  under  the  Hill-Burton  Act"  for 
construction  and  modernization  of  hospi- 
tal facilities — "to  supplement  State  and 
local  efforts." 

As  President,  he  has  vetoed  a  bill 
w  hich  seeks  to  meet  our  Nation's  respon- 
sibility in  these  and  other  health  fields. 

I  believe  the  President's  veto  is  ill- 
advised  and  totally  inconsistent  with  his 
commitments  to  the  people — commit- 
ments made  as  a  candidate  for  our  high- 
est office. 

I  further  believe  additional  delay  in 
providing  the  funds  we  have  authorized 
and  committed  in  these  fields  will  be 
Injurious  to  our  schools,  our  hospitals, 
our  medical  research  programs,  and  our 
peoplt. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  I  vote  to 
override  the  veto. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  heard  It  said  today  by 
those  who  would  override  this  veto  that 
inflation  Is  somehow  a  "phoney  issue." 
They  would  have  us  believe  that  the  only 
real  issue  here  is  whether  we  are  for  or 
against  the  education  of  oiu*  children. 
They  would  further  have  us  believe  that 
if  this  veto  Is  sustained,  our  schools  will 
have  to  close  down  and  irreparable  harm 
will  be  done  to  our  Nation's  youngsters. 

Mr.  Si^eaker,  If  these  people  would  take 
the  trouble  to  stop  and  think  a  bit  about 
what  they  have  said,  they  would  realize 
J  list  how  ridiculous  those  charges  are. 
■Why,  In  an  election  year,  would  anybody 
want  to  manufacture  an  lasue  that  would 
make  them  vulnerable  to  the  charge  that 
they  were  antleducation?  'Who  seriously 
believes  that  those  of  us  who  support  the 
President  on  this  are  using  inflation  as  a 
cover  for  some  sinister  plot  to  close  the 
schools  and  deprive  our  children  of  a 
decent  education?  If  this  were  the  case, 
we  would  certainly  be  among  the  lowest 
villains  known  to  man. 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  Is  a  more  logical  Euid  reasonable 
explanation  for  our  actions.  We  are  sui>- 
portlng  the  President  on  this  veto  be- 
cause we  know  that  inflation  is  not  a 
phoney  issue.  Perhaps,  if  it  had  been 


treated  a  littie  more  seriously  5  years 
ago,  it  would  not  be  an  Issue  at  all  today. 
But  every  man,  woman,  and  child  In 
America  knows  just  how  real  the  issue  of 
inflation  is.  They  have  borne  the  brunt  of 
that  inflation  and  continue  to  bear  it. 
They  have  seen  the  cost  of  living  rise  25 
percent  in  the  last  decade  and  have 
watched  helplessly  as  it  consiuned  their 
earnings  and  savings.  They  know  that 
the  biggest  villain  of  this  whole  episode 
has  been  the  Federal  Government,  with 
deficit  spending  totaling  $57  billion  in 
the  last  10  years. 

They  also  know  that  for  the  fii-st  time 
In  10  years  we  have  a  President  who  is 
attempting  to  check  that  inflationary 
spiral  by  holding  down  Federal  spending 
and  balancing  the  budget.  It  is  not  the 
most  popular  course  to  take  at  a  time 
when  so  msuiy  of  our  domestic  problems 
require  additional  Federal  expenditures. 
It  certainly  is  not  the  course  of  political 
expendiency  with  the  fall  elections  Just 
around  the  comer.  But  for  those  who 
truly  understand  inflation  and  realize 
that  it  is  anything  but  a  phony  issue, 
this  is  the  only  prudent  course  to  take 
at  this  time.  We  know  full  well  that  if 
inflation  is  allowed  to  proceed  unchecked, 
any  additional  Federal  outlays  at  this 
time  will  be  wiped  out  by  the  cruel  hand 
of  Inflation.  At  a  time  when  there  is  a 
justifiable  clamor  over  priorities,  we 
know  that  our  first  priority  must  be  the 
restoration  of  a  healthy  economy  capable 
of  coping  effectively  with  the  many  press- 
ing domestic  priorities. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues and  I  say  to  the  American  people, 
that  when  we  vote  to  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  today,  we  will  be  voting  to 
curb  inflation  and  to  restore  a  soimd 
economy.  This  Is  not  a  vote  against  edu- 
cation and  our  action  will  not  precipitate 
the  dire  consequences  which  some  have 
forecast.  In  his  TV  message  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  President  Nixon  gave  us  the 
following  assurance: 

Tou  can  be  sure  that  no  scbool  will  need 
to  be  closed.  No  schcwl  child  will  be  denied 
an  education  as  a  result  of  the  action  I  take 
tonight.  I  will  work  with  the  Oongrese  In 
developing  a  law  that  wUl  ease  the  transition 
to  education  reform  and.  do  so  without  Infla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  President  is  a 
man  of  his  word  and  that  he  will  stand 
by  that  word.  Let  us  vote  to  sustain  his 
veto  and  then  get  on  with  the  business  of 
hammering  out  an  acceptable  bill  which 
will  provide  for  our  educational  needs 
without  further  fueling  the  fires  of  infla- 
tion.          

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
third  time  in  this  fiscal  year  the  Congress 
must  act  on  the  HEW-Labor  appropria- 
tions bill.  And  for  the  third  time  I  am 
confident  that  the  Congress  will  reaffirm 
its  commitment  to  education,  a  commit- 
ment to  our  No.  1  national  priority.  Un- 
fortunately, this  priority  is  not  recognized 
by  the  President,  the  same  President,  I 
might  add,  who  during  the  last  campaign 
said  that  in  no  uncertain  terms  that 
education  must  not  be  shortchanged. 

In  his  nationally  televised  speech  on 
Monday  night,  the  President  sought  to 
rationalize  this  decision  to  emasculate 
the  education  budget  under  the  guise  that 
such  steps  were  in  the  interest  of  all  the 


people,  and  opposed  only  by  politically 
motivated  persons  intent  on  firing  Infla- 
tion. I  submit  that  the  President  Is  wrong 
on  all  coimts  of  his  Indictment  and  am 
stire  that  well  over  two-thirds  of  this 
body  will  recognize  the  weakness  of  his 
argument. 

As  his  first  defense,  the  President 
stated  that  his  budget  for  fiscal  1970  con- 
tained a  larger  request  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
than  ever  before.  This  is  correct  as  far 
as  it  goes,  but  it  is  that  his  budget  request 
for  educational  programs  was  $572.1  mil- 
lion below  last  year's  appropriation. 

The  crux  of  this  debate  today  is  the 
congressional  add-on  for  education  pro- 
grams, programs  cut  below  the  1969  level 
by  the  President.  Talking  about  the  over- 
all budget  for  HEW  is  adding  apples  and 
oranges.  We  must  talk  about  education. 
Congress  added  the  necessary  f  imds  that 
were  stripped  by  the  President.  That  is 
the  argument  pure  and  simple.  At  a  time 
when  the  cost  of  education  is  rising,  the 
President  feels  that  its  budget  must  be 
cut,  and  anyone  opposed  to  such  cuts  is 
acting  imder  politically  inspired  motiva- 
tions in  concert  with  some  nefarious  "ed- 
ucation lobby."  This  attack  disturbs  me. 
I  would  hope  the  debate  would  be  carried 
on  its  merits  with  a  full  exploration  of 
the  substantive  Issues.  I  do  not  impugn 
the  motives  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
who  are  supporting  the  President.  I  am 
sure  that  they  do  not  Impugn  my  mo- 
tives. I  extend  this  courtesy  to  the  admin- 
istration and  hope  that  they  will  recip- 
rocate. 

The  President  continued  his  justiflca- 
tion  by  claiming  that  we  have  appro- 
priated the  wrong  amount  for  the  wrong 
purpose  at  the  wrong  time.  This  is  nice 
phraseology,  but  a  glib  quip  will  not  dis- 
guise the  facts.  If  this  is  the  wrong 
amoimt,  it  is  wrong  on  the  low  side  eind 
not  on  the  high  side. 

This  1.3  bUllon  increase  is  but  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  the  Federal  budget  for 
this  fiscal  year — hardly  a  contribution  to 
Inflation  as  the  President  suggests.  As 
the  Joint  EJconomic  Committee  has  dem- 
onstrated, $1.3  billion  can  get  lost  at  the 
Pentagon  by  a  mere  computation  error 
in  cost  estimate. 

As  a  citizen,  and  Congressman,  I  am  as 
much  concerned  with  the  inflaUonal 
spiral  as  any  one  in  this  Chamber.  But  I 
am  unwilling  to  allow  the  President  to 
cite  an  increase  in  educational  standing 
of  such  a  small  magnitude  as  a  con- 
tributor to  inflation.  In  the  flrst  place,  it 
is  extremely  doubtful  that  this  increase 
of  .005  percent  of  the  budget  will  have 
any  signiflcant  Impact  on  the  economy  at 
all.  As  Gardner  Ackley,  formerly  of  the 
Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisors,  has 
pointed  out,  the  American  economy  does 
not  respond  to  slight  budgetary  adjust- 
ments. This,  of  course.  Is  to  our  benefit. 
The  United  States  has  a  GNP  approach- 
ing $1  trillion  annually,  and  an  annual 
budget  In  the  magnitude  of  $200  billion. 
If,  in  fact,  one  bUlion  plus  or  minus 
could  make  a  difference  we  would  experi- 
ence violent  economic  surges  on  a  con- 
tinual basis.  Such  surges  are  not  evi- 
denced. A  military  cost  overrun  of  $2 
billion  does  not  set  off  a  ripple.  The  con- 
gressional cut  of  $5.6  billion  in  author- 
izations has  not  made  a  strong  impact 
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as  yet.  How,  may  I  ask.  can  $1  billion 
imbalance  the  present  situation 

Porthermore.  the  President  has  thus 
far  refused  to  use  tlie  many  means  at  his 
disposal  to  seriously  combat  mflation. 
Soon  after  his  Inaugural  the  President 
announced  that  his  administrauon  would 
not  intervene  in  wage-pnce  determina- 
tions by  recommendations,  even  on  an 
informal  basis  The  President  has  also 
refused  to  use  the  great  powers  of  his 
office,  mcludin^;  administrative  adjust- 
ments in  stockpile  releases  as  a  means  of 
slowini?  price  Increases. 

In  1969  Con,t:ress  enacted  legislation 
givmi:  the  President  credit  control  au- 
thority The  President  signed  that  bill. 
but  announced  that  he  will  not  use  this 
authority  containing  a  number  of  fiscal 
tools  which  could  exercise  control  over 
the  economy. 

Yet  now  the  President  claims  that  he 
is  contributing  to  the  fight  on  inflation 
by  opposing  a  relatively  insignificant  ex- 
pense This  reasoning  Is  all  the  more  con- 
fusing when  we  recognize  that  the  Con- 
gress has  already  cut  $5.6  billion  in 
budgetary  authority  for  this  fiscal  year — 
1970. 

Finally,  a  cut  in  the  HEW  budget  at 
this  time  will  force  many  localities  to 
absorb  the  decrease  at  the  local  level,  in 
most  cases  by  increased  property  taxes  I 
fail  to  see  how  pressure  on  local  expend- 
itures is  an  anti-inflationary  device.  An 
Increase  in  local  property  taxes  Is  cer- 
tainly as  much  a  burden  on  the  mdividual 
as  is  inflation.  Its  Impact  Ls  even  more 
apparent  as  the  tax  bill  becomes  due  In 
Oakland.  Calif.,  which  I  represent,  the 
tax  rate  is  at  its  maximum  level  now  .  This 
Federal  supplement  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial for  the  basis  educational  services,  not 
frills,  not  extra  equipment,  but  for  the 
basic  tools  needed  by  our  own  children 
Yet  such  iunds  are  inflationary? 

The  President  also  objects  to  the  bill  on 
the  grouAds  that  these  funds  are  going 
for  the  pvrong  purposes.  I  will  support 
any  impiovement  in  our  educational  pro- 
grams If  the  President  has  constructive 
supgestlons.  I  will  be  right  behind  him 
But  I  cannot  see  how  a  cut  in  the  budget 
for  this  year  will  contribute  to  better  pro- 
grams m  any  way. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  however,  that 
striking  gains  have  been  made  by  these 
programs  derided  by  the  President.  For 
example.  Project  Read,  a  program  for 
1.500  school  children  in  Oakland,  has 
clearly  shown  that  Innovative  techniques 
can  and  do  work  I  have  received  nimier- 
ous  letters  from  teachers  In  my  congres- 
sional district  all  favorably  commenting 
on  Project  Read  which  is  funded  under 
ESEA 

Title  I  of  ESEIA  is  also  the  focus  of 
much  criticism.  Yet  I  can  point  to  the  re- 
port prepared  by  Dr.  Allen  W  Badal.  of 
the  Oakland  Public  School  System.  In 
which  it  was  shown  that  significant  im- 
provement was  made  in  reading  skills 
As  one  example,  in  each  grade  from 
grades  1  through  5.  continued  Improve- 
ments were  exhibited  through  junior 
high  school  Obviously,  Improvement  is 
always  possible,  but  let  us  not  refuse  to 
recognize  subsUntlal  progress  merely  be- 
cause some  wish  to  discredit  existing 
programs. 

The  President  states  that  he  will  soon 


make  proposals  for  a  new  look  at  our 
educational  system  As  we  are  all  now 
aware,  the  President  was  presented  with 
such  proposals  by  his  own  Task  Force  on 
Urban  Education  Among  the  striking 
recommendations  of  thus  task  force  was 
an  mcrease  in  spending  to  the  amount  of 
$7  to  $14  billion  per  year  by  1974  for 
urban  schools  alone,  and  an  increase  of 
$1  to  S2  billion  this  year  for  Uiose  same 
schools.  The  President  has  refused  to 
release  this  reixjrt  I  ask.  Why'' 

My  next  objection  to  the  President's 
position  is  that  it  is  too  late  in  the  school 
year  for  these  funds  to  be  .spent  uitelli- 
gently  Tills  argument  is  not  respoivsive 
to  the  facts. 

Each  year  tlie  various  .school  districts 
plan  their  budget  on  the  basis  of  their 
reali.stic  expectations  of  Federal  funds 
In  the  past  years  these  funds  have  been 
appropriated,  albeit  often  late.  This  year 
Congress  ratified  Its  decision  to  provide 
these  funds  on  three  occasions  The  pomt 
is  that  the  school  districts  have  already 
committed  the  funds  to  be  provided 
under  this  approprlation.s  bill.  In  many 
cases  school  districts  have  borrowed  to 
meet  the  commitments  in  anticipation  of 
the  Federal  funding  In  other  cases  lo- 
cally derived  funds  budgeted  for  the  end 
of  the  school  year  have  already  been 
spent  in  anticipation  of  forthcoming 
HEW  funds  If  this  veto  is  sustained  the 
result  will  not  be  a  saving  of  unneces- 
sary expenses  In  many  cases  it  will  mean 
a  short  school  year,  as  the  operating 
funds  will  run  out  In  April  or  May.  It 
may  also  mean  a  default  on  promissory 
notes  by  the  school  districts  It  will  mean 
payless  paydays  for  some  teachers. 

It  is  not  to  late.  Mr  Speaker  It  is  not 
too  late  to  save  our  schools  We  must 
override  this  veto  and  restore  the  needed 
funds  to  our  educational  system.  We  must 
get  our  priorities  on  the  right  track  now. 

Mr.  TTERNAN.  Mr  Speaker,  during 
the  1968  presidential  campaign,  just  over 
a  year  ago.  Mr  Nixon  stated: 

When  we  talk  about  cutting  the  expanses 
of  government— Either  Federal.  State,  or 
local— the  one  area  we  can't  shortchange  Is 
education. 

I  agree  completely  with  this  statement 
and  wonder  what  caused  the  President 
to  change  his  mind. 

On  Monday  evening.  President  Nixon 
addressed  the  American  people  In  ex- 
planation of  his  veto  of  the  appropria- 
tions bill  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Eklucatlon.  and  Welfare. 

At  this  time,  he  suted : 

Moot  of  the  propoeed  increases  (In  the 
HBTW  bill)  go  to  marginal  or  misdirected 
programa  which  need  to  lae  overhauled,  not 
expanded 

In  truth,  can  we  believe  that  fimds 
for  mental  health  centers,  the  National 
Institutes  of  Cancer  and  Heart  Disease, 
education  for  the  handicapped,  and  vo- 
cational education  are  marginal,  mis- 
directed, and  of  low  priority. 

Durmg  the  past  few  years,  primarily 
under  Federal  guidance  and  financial 
support,  our  schools  have  Instituted 
msmy  progressive  and  innovative  pro- 
grams. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Initial  expense  in 
establishing  a  program  is  often  the 
greatest  cost. 


Is  It  in  the  best  Interest  of  our  econ- 
omy to  cut  back  m  funds  for  vocation 
education  and  thus  force  more  unskilled 
workers  on  the  labor  market?  Is  it  in  the 
best  Interest  of  our  economy  to  shut  off 
aid  to  medical  students  when  we  are  In 
desperate  need  of  doctors? 

Mr.  Nixon  also  claimed  on  Monday 
evenmg  that  the  Increase  appropriated 
by  Congress  Is  Inflationary.  At  this  point, 
let  me  quote  Dr.  Herbert  Stein,  a  mem- 
ber of  his  Council  of  Economic  Advisers: 

I  have  the  impression  that  many  people 
now  see  a  magical  significance  In  a  shift  ol  a 
few  blUlon  dollars  in  the  budget  poeltion. 
especially  If  the  shift  crosses  the  line  be- 
tween surplus  and  deficit  In  a  trillion  dollar 
economy,  this  Is  hard  to  understand  . 
Preoccup>atlon  with  small  changes  in  the 
budget  position  leads  to  bad  forecasts  by  the 
private  economy  and  bad  policy  by  the  gov- 
ernment 

That  is  what  this  veto  Is.  bad  policy, 
Mr  Nixon's  own  Task  Force  on  Urban 
Education  has  sUted  that  "The  current 
need  for  funds  Is  as  desperate  as  it  is 
massive,  "  and  recommends  increasing 
the  educational  funds  by  more  than 
$14  5  billion  m  4  years. 

We  are  told  that  the  HEW  bill  must 
be  vetoed  "to  protect  the  consumer  from 
higher  prices  and  the  taxpayer  from  ad- 
ditional t.axes."  But  is  it  really  infla- 
tionary to  try  to  eliminate  ignorance? 

Is  it  really  inflationary  to  try  to  find 
a  cure  for  cancer,  a  disease  which  al- 
ready IS  responsible  for  one-half  of  the 
deaths  in  this  counti-y  each  year? 

Can  we  afford  to  ignore  the  progress 
we  have  made  in  the  last  few  years?  Can 
we  afford  the  projected  closing  of  schools 
if  funds  are  not  forthcoming?  E^•ery 
Member  of  Congress  is  aware  of  the  seri- 
ous economic  situation  which  we  find 
ourselves  in  at  this  time.  Certainly  the 
Federal  budget  must  be  cut  to  some  ex- 
tent. The  question  is  again  one  of  prior- 
ities. Are  we  to  cut  needed  fimds  for 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  or 
rather  should  we  cut  appropriations  for 
the  SST.  questionable  foreign  assistance 
programs  and  a  host  of  mismanaged 
costly  military  follies? 

An  uneducated  citizenry  is  a  danger- 
ous weapon  which  we  cannot  in  human 
consciousness  subscribe  to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  questions  cannot 
be  overlooked.  Last  summer  a  Harris  poll 
showed  that  60  percent  of  the  American 
people  feel  that  aid  to  education  should 
be  the  last  place  to  cut  Federal  spending. 

We  can  even  quote  President  Nixon  m 
the  1968  campaign: 

When  I  look  at  American  education  I  do 
not  see  schools,  but  children  and  young  men 
and  women— young  Americans  who  deserve 
the  chance  to  make  a  life  for  themselves  and 
Insure  the  progress  of  their  country.  If  we 
fail  in  this,  no  success  we  have  Is  worth  the 
keeping. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  overriding  the  Presidential  veto. 

Mr  McCLXJRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  decision  which  has  been  more  difficult 
for  me  to  make  than  the  one  which  I 
face  now.  After  working  for  years  to  help 
elect  a  Republican  President  to  serve  in 
the  White  House,  and  faced  with  an 
overwhelming  desire  to  contribute  to  the 
success  of  this  administration  in  all  of 
Its  programs  and  imdertakings.  It  is  Uttle 
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short  of  distressing  to  find  myself  in 
disagreement  with  the  President  in  his 
veto  of  the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
other  Federal  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  weighed  carefully 
and  thoughtfully  the  President's  words 
as  contained  In  his  veto  message,  as  well 
as  in  his  public  appearance  before  a  na- 
tionwide television  audience.  "What  the 
President  has  said  In  both  of  these  state- 
ments wEis  related  substantially  in  an 
earlier  commimlcation  which  other 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  I  received 
from  the  President's  counselor,  Bryce 
Harlow.  Inmiedlately  after  receiving  Mr. 
Harlow's  commimlcation,  I  composed  a 
reply  in  which  I  set  forth  compelling 
reasons  why  the  President  should  forgo 
such  a  veto.  The  pertinent  portions  of 
my  letter  dated  January  8,  1970  are  as 
follows: 

A  principal  basis  for  this  Intended  veto  ap- 
pears to  be  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
Impacted  school  aid. 

I  must  take  sharp  exception  to  the  claim 
that  the  impacted  school  funds  are  a  factor 
contrlbuUng  to  Inflation — and  I  question 
seriously  whether  a  Presidential  veto  will 
have  antl-lnflatlonary  effect  whatever.  While 
the  formula  for  providing  aid  to  pubUc 
schools  affected  by  Federal  installations,  re- 
qulree  review  and  revision.  It  would  seem 
most  unjust  to  cut  off  funds  under  the  exist- 
ing program  prior  to  developing  a  revised 
formula.  Schoolchildren  and  teachers  will  be 
the  primary  victims  of  a  PreeldentUl  veto. 

It  Is  true  that  Lake  County.  Illinois  (in 
my  District)  Is  a  wealthy  county,  but  funds 
for  schools  are  not  distributed  on  a  coun- 
^  ty-wlde  basis.  The  loss  of  funds  In  Lake 
B  County  will  be  experienced  primarily  by 
the  North  Chicago  and  Waukegan  public 
schooU  which  are  In  desperate  need  of  these 
funds.  A  total  of  •1,708,573  was  received  by 
the  5  school  districts  In  these  communities 
In  the  prior  year.  The  Conference  commit- 
tee report  would  result  In  lowering  this  fig- 
ure somewhat.  A  Presidential  veto  would 
cause  a  serious  loss. 

Children  from  minority  groups  and  from 
disadvantaged  backgrounds  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal sufferers  without  the  Impacted  school 
aid— and  the  educational  and  other  oppor- 
tunities which  these  youngsters  require  will 
be  curtailed. 

While  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Center 
and  other  Federal  Installations  located  In 
Lake  County  provide  numerous  advantages, 
there  Is  no  direct  benefit  tc  the  school  dis- 
tricts from  these  Federal  Installations.  The 
sales  tax  revenues  produced  by  the  Federal 
personnel  are  payable  to  the  state  and  mu- 
nicipalities, and  are  not  distributable  to  the 
public  schools.  Also,  revenues  from  the  au- 
tomobile license  and  gasoline  taxes  do  not 
benefit  the  public  school  systems.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Federal  Impacted  school  aid  Is  an 
appropriate  contribution  to  the  support  of 
the  affected  public  schools  in  Lake  County. 

I  hope  that  you  and  the  President  will 
again  review  this  subject  very  carefully  be- 
fore pursuing  the  Intended  veto  referred  to 
in  your  letter.  It  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
a  most  unwise  policy  to  take  any  such  direct 
action  In  reducing  funds  for  education. 

I  forwarded  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Michigan, 
the  Republican  leader  of  the  House  (Mr. 
Oeralo  R.  Ford.) 

Other  reasons  which  have  been  cited 
In  support  of  the  President's  veto  of  this 
measure  are : 

First.  The  long  delay  in  acting  upon 
this  appropriation  measure  with  the  re- 


sult that  much  of  the  school  year  has  now 
passed.  With  regard  to  this  arugment,  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  the  delay  was  not 
occasioned  by  the  local  school  adminis- 
trators nor  by  the  children  whom  they 
serve.  Accordingly,  the  schools  and 
schoolchildren  should  not  be  those  who 
should  suffer  from  this  delay.  It  was  re- 
ported to  me  several  months  ago  that  the 
delay  on  the  part  of  some  was  deliberate 
In  order  to  try  to  defeat  the  impacted 
school  aid  provisions  of  this  bill.  There 
would  seem  to  be  Justification  for  this 
suspicion  if,  at  this  time,  the  delay  in 
the  passage  of  the  bill  is  used  as  a  basis 
for  the  Presidential  veto. 

Second.  Another  point  has  been  made 
that  a  revision  of  the  imF>acted  school  aid 
formulas  is  required  in  order  to  eliminate 
the  inequities  which  exist  imder  the  pres- 
ent program.  In  this  connection,  some 
who  are  supporting  the  President's  veto 
make  reference  to  the  so-called  Battelle 
report.  I  have  studied  this  175-page  docu- 
ment with  a  view  toward  determining 
whether  the  school  districts  in  my  con- 
gressional district  deserved  to  be  com- 
pensated in  some  manner  other  than  the 
existing  impacted  school  aid  program.  As 
I  read  the  report,  the  school  districts 
which  receive  the  major  portion  of  im- 
pacted school  aid  in  Lake  County,  m., 
would  continue  to  receive  such  aid  imder 
the  recommendations  of  the  BatteUe  re- 
port. Indeed,  it  is  possible  that  increased 
aid  of  this  type  wotild  be  allocated  to 
some  of  the  affected  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  provisions  for  im- 
pacted school  aid  fimds  and,  Indeed,  the 
entire  bill.  HJl.  13111,  were  supported  by 
a  majority  of  Republicans  in  this  House. 
The  measure  also  received  the  over- 
whelming support  of  Republicans  In  the 
other  body.  When  I  supported  the  in- 
crease in  impacted  school  aid  fimds,  I 
did  so  with  the  firm  conviction  that 
these  funds  were  needed  in  my  congres- 
sional district  and  in  other  areas  of  the 
country  in  behalf  of  the  education  of  our 
young  people.  I  find  no  reason  to  con- 
clude that  I  was  wrong. 

Notwithstanding  my  position,  if  the 
Presidential  veto  Is  sustained,  I  hope  that 
adequate  funds  will  be  appropriated  to 
meet  the  needs  of  those  schools  across 
the  Nation  which  experience  loss  of  local 
tax  revenues  as  a  result  of  the  presence 
of  Federal  installations.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  veto  Is  overridden,  I  will 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  support  a 
revision  of  the  existing  law  to  remove 
inequities  in  the  payment  of  impacted 
school  aid  funds  to  local  school  districts. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  the  dis- 
pleasuie  which  my  vote  may  cause  on  the 
pfirt  of  some.  I  do  not  know  how  to  avoid 
that.  It  would  be  my  hope  that  they  try 
to  understand,  even  as  I  have  tried  to 
understand,  the  reasons  and  motivations 
which  persuaded  the  President  to  issue 
his  veto  message  and  which  has  encour- 
aged many  others  in  the  administration 
to  support  vigorously  that  action.  In  cast- 
ing my  vote  to  override  the  Presidential 
veto,  I  feel  that  I  am  doing  what  is  best 
for  my  constituents  in  the  12th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Illinois  as  well  as  for 
the  welfare  of  all  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon,  by  vetoing  the  HEW  appropria- 


tion bill,  has  made  a  gross  error  in 
judgment  which  the  American  people 
will  not  soon  forget.  The  President  can- 
not hide  behind  the  issue  of  inflation. 
No  longer  must  we  ask  the  "real"  Rich- 
ard Nixon  to  come  forward.  He  is  now 
on  his  feet  and  all  the  Nation  should 
take  a  good  look  at  the  man  who  tells  us 
it  is  not  in  our  best  interests  to  invest 
in  education  and  health  at  this  time. 

If  we  cannot  justify  spending  money 
for  the  most  vital  needs  of  our  people, 
how,  then,  do  we  live  with  the  massive 
Federal  expenditures  for  defense,  space 
exploration,  the  SST,  and  the  ABM? 
How  does  education,  an  investment  in 
the  futures  of  American  lives  and  man- 
power, an  investment  which  will  surely 
return  more  to  this  Government  in  tax 
revenues  than  ever  expended,  become 
the  villain  in  the  inflation  fight. 

The  1970  budget  allocates  $400  per  per- 
son for  defense — and  only  $13  per  per- 
son for  health — and  the  President  would 
have  us  believe  that  this  health  expendi- 
ture would  seriously  cripple  the  country 
through  increased  inflation. 

The  President  has  a  strange  way  of 
fighting  inflation.  The  Congress  recently 
gave  him  the  authority  to  control  cred- 
it, slow  interest  rates,  and  help  home- 
builders  and  small  business.  The  Presi- 
dent signed  the  bill — but  announced  he 
will  not  use  that  authority.  The  Presi- 
dent has  not  shown  any  interest  in  dis- 
suading big  business  from  continuing 
price  increases.  Instead,  with  every  price 
increase  and  the  demand  then  created 
for  increased  wage  and  salaries,  the 
President  imposes  another  freeze  on 
Federal  program  spending — many  which 
fall  on  vital  domestic  needs  such  as  edu- 
cation. 

The  White  House  is  flghting  inflation 
by  increasing  unemployment — and  they 
have  stated  that  the  rising  rates  in  un- 
employment are  encouraging.  Banks  are 
getting  richer  every  day — and  the  admin- 
istration approves  these  higher  interest 
rates.  Banks  and  big  money  lenders 
showed  profit  increases  ot  from  5  to  55 
percent  or  more  in  1969 — but  the  'White 
House  observes  progress  against  infla- 
tion in  the  crumbling  of  the  every  day 
existence  of  the  common  man.  Follow- 
ing White  House  reasoning  on  inflation 
to  its  logical  conclusion,  we  can  only  as- 
sume that  trumpets  will  blast  forth  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  when  the  average 
man  on  the  street  has  holes  in  his  pock- 
ets. 

The  President  proposed  to  this  Con- 
gress a  budget  which  he  claimed  was  not 
inflationary.  This  Congress  has  cut  $5.6 
billion  from  10  of  those  14  appropriation 
requests — taking  into  account  the  $1.2 
billion  added  to  education  and  health. 
The  President  then  accuses  Congress  of 
inflation — in  spite  of  oiu-  action  to  re- 
duce his  own  proposed  budget  by  this 
substantial  amount.  The  real  issue,  then, 
cannot  be  inflation.  The  real  issue  is  the 
right  and/or  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress to  redirect  Government  priorities 
w'hich  do  not  fit  into  the  President's 
scheme  of  things.  An  amount  equal  to 
the  net  reduction  of  $5.6  billion  was 
taken  from  proposed  defense  and  military 
budget  requests. 

Over  and  above  the  issue  of  money,  the 
President  has  taken  Issue  with  the  vari- 
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ous  education  programs.  The  President 
says  we  should  take  a  new  look  and  re- 
vamp these  programs.  All  of  us  who  went 
through  the  Job  Corps  struggle  know 
how  U\is  admimstration  goes  about  re- 
vamping programs. 

First  they  wipe  out  the  existing  pro- 
gram as  they  did  with  59  Job  Corps  cen- 
ters serving  16,000  younK  people.  Then, 
they  tell  us  they  will  imUate  new  centers 
with  new  guidelines.  And  yet — 8  full 
months  smce  the  Job  Corps  centers  were 
aboUshed.  only  one  new  facility  has  been 
opened  It  is  located  In  Phoenix.  Ariz.. 
and  serves  only  50  girls.  The  St.  Louis 
Women's  Job  Corps  Center— which 
served  a  total  of  600  women  was  wiped 
out  last  June— and  the  new  proposed  cen- 
ter which  will  serve  only  one-third  as 
many  women,  has  yet  to  get  off  the 
ground.  In  spite  of  the  existing  facility 
in  the  middle  city,  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  still  looking  around  for  a  more 
•  suitable'  site  on  the  outer  limits  of  the 
suburbs  In  this  way,  this  administration 
goes  about     unprovmg"  programs. 

I  can  only  conclude,  then,  that  given 
the  chance,  this  administration  would 
bnn4  school  money,  school  programs, 
and  the  schools  themselves  to  a  halt— 
and  then  try  to  figure  out  a  way  to  do  a 
job  more  eflectively.  The  people  of  this 
country  cannot  afford  such  improvements 
If  the  children  in  the  first  grade  are  ever 
to  make  it  to  the  third  grade. 
In  1968,  Nixon  said. 

When  we  talU  about  cutting  the  expenses 
of  eoverutnent.  tl.e  one  area  we  cannot  short- 
change to  education  When  vou  cut  expendi- 
tures for  education,  what  you  are  doing  is 
shonch.^ngmg  the  .^rr.eru-m  .'uture  f-^/'"'" 
chi'dren  t.j  have  a  better  chance  than  we  had. 
we  ha\e  to  constantly  spend  more  lor  edu- 
cation. 

That  was  what  Richard  Nixon  said 
when  he  campaigned  for  the  vote  of  the 
people  Now  as  President.  Richard  Nixon 
has  taken  ax  tn  hand  to  cut  the  very 
programs  on  which  the  American  future 
depends. 

The  Pre.sident  did  not  choose  to  use  his 
ax  on  the  Agriculture  appropriation  bill- 
even  though  tins  Government,  m  1968. 
paid  out  over  $1  billion  in  farm  pa.v- 
r^ents— a  guaranteed  income  to  rich 
fanners  In  fact,  he  did  not  even  raise  a 
finger  to  help  when  Congress  tried,  this 
year,  to  set  a  maximum  of  $20,000  on 
farm  subtidv  paymenuv  Where  wa-^  h;s 
concern  for  inflation  then'' 

For  the  State  of  Missouri,  almost  STJ 
million  1.-  at  stake  This  includes  an  ex- 
penditure of  ever  $9  million  in  imparifn 
area  aid,  t^ie  program  which  rrcoivcl 
such  harsh  comment  from  the  President 
Here  is  another  example  of  Presidenual 
abdication  of  re.vporL-iibility  The  Pre:  ;- 
dent  has  kno'vn  about  thus  proprain  f(  ;■ 
a  long  time  He  w£l>  a  Member  o!  Con- 
gress when  the  impacted  area.s  progrHni 
came  about  These  expenditures  and  'he 
rea.soning  behind  them  arc  not  new  to  \t.^ 
President.  The  money  contained  in  the 
appropriation  bill  could  not  have  been  a 
shock  to  him.  He  has  had  many  years  to 
formulate  a  philosophy  on  impacted 
areas  aid  to  education — and  1  full  year 
to  recommend  a  revision  of  the  program 
But  like  other  revisions  contemplated 
by  this  administration,  the  method  is  to 


abolish  existing  programs  or  to  cripple 
them  on  the  basis  that  they  are  bad— be- 
fore they  ever  establish  a  feasible  pro- 
gram which  they  believe  and  the  Con- 
gress agrees  to  be  better. 

The  schools  in  Missouri  receiving  this 
aid.  like  those  in  other  States  across  the 
Nation — are  budgeted  to  include  im- 
pacted aid  money  Last  year,  these  schools 
in  Missouri  received  S9  million  from 
this  program  We  cannot  tell  tliem  now, 
4  months  prior  to  the  close  of  the  .school 
year,  that  the  money  they  have  .spent  on 
paper  in  budgeting  their  programs — will 
not  be  available 

Furthermore,  the  President  has  taken 
this  program  which  he  has  portrayed  as 
a  political  football — and  used  It  as  one 
by  throwing  it  into  the  arena  today  as 
a  mt'ans  whereby  to  secure  the  sustain- 
ing votes  for  his  veto  The  President  is 
not  only  playing  politics  with  this  issue 
of  education  and  health— he  is  using 
what  he  tieiieves  to  b<'  the  tainted  foot- 
ball. 

The  President  would  make  it  .seem  as 
though  Congr&sB  has  added  huge  sums 
of  money  to  an  already  bulging  educa- 
tion and  health  budget  But  coiusider  only 
a  few  examples 

Last  year,  elementary  and  .secondary 
schools  received  $50  nullion  in  appro- 
priations for  library  re.sources  In  his 
budget,  the  Pret^ident  asked  the  Conuress 
to  cut  all  funds  for  this  program  The 
Congress,  in  its  better  judgment  and  in 
the  judgment  of  educators  and  parents 
who  flooded  our  offices  with  mail — re- 
stored that  $50  million  to  school  libraries. 
This  IS  one  of  the  increases  whicti  the 
President  says  is  irresponsible. 

Consider  then,  the  recognized  critical 
shortage  of  health  personnel  in  this  Na- 
tion. Tuitions  are  so  exorbitant  that 
nearly  50  percent  of  all  medical  students 
come  from  families  m  the  upper  10-per- 
cent Income  bracket  Medical  students 
from  families  who  are  not  rich — are 
rare — for  they  must  depend  upon  finan- 
cial assistance.  As  a  result,  tlie  medical 
profession  has  lH>en  reserved  for  the  nch. 
Out  of  the  9.000  graduatin«  physicians 
last  year,  only  200  were  black — and  black 
communities  go  begging  for  medical  serv- 
ices The  President,  in  vnew  of  these 
few  and  many  more  statistics  revealing  a 
crucial  need  for  health  personnel — rec- 
ommended only  $24  million  in  student 
loans — but  the  Congress  approved  $40 
million,  still  short  of  the  need.  This  is  an 
increase  which  the  President  calls  ir- 
responsible This  Is  an  amount  the  Pres- 
ident says  this  Nation  cannot  afTord. 

The  President  recommended  $85  mil- 
lion for  the  education  of  the  handi- 
capped programs — but  the  Cor\gress 
voted  $100  million  The  President  asked 
for  S33  million  In  mental  retardation 
programs — but  the  Congress  voted  $37 
million  The  President  asked  for  $107 
million  In  the  community  libraries  and 
services  program — but  Congress,  in  Its 
so-called  irresponsible  behavior,  appro- 
priated $149  million. 

The  Preeident  requested  $279  million 
for  vocational  education  programs — but 
the  Congress  passed  an  amount  of  $489 
million.  The  President  requested  $800 
million  for  higher  education  student 
aid — and  the  Congress  deemed  $856  mil- 


lion necessary.  These,  too.  are  amoimts 
the  President  considers  inflationary — in 
spite  of  the  fact  76  percent  of  our  col- 
lege students  come  from  families  in  the 
top  half  of  the  income  bracket.  Only  7 
percent  of  our  college  enrollment  comes 
from  the  lowest  income  levels.  Student 
assistance  is  necessary  if  youth  who  are 
not  rich  or  financially  secure  are  to  have 
a  chance  at  college.  'Vocational  educa- 
tion is  necessary  if  these  youth  are  to 
have  a  chance  to  prepare  themselves  for 
other  kinds  of  useful  productivity  in  a 
constantly  changing  society. 

The  list  goes  on — and  so  do  the  needs 
in  education  and  health.  And  yet.  we 
are  still  only  spending  at  a  level  less  than 
half  of  the  amounts  authorized  for  these 
programs. 

The  blame  for  inflation,  if  falsely  at- 
tached to  this  budget,  goes  to  the  Chief 
Executive.  We  are  well  below  his  recom- 
mendation, S5.6  billion  below  the  amount 
he    requested    from   Congress. 

Tiie  chance  for  American  children  and 
fannlie.3  to  improve  their  conditions 
throuL'h  education  now  hangs  in  the  bal- 
ance When  the  President  reviews  his 
balance  sheets,  he  should  not  overlook 
the  column  entitled  'responsibility  for 
the  general  welfare  of  the  people."  If  he 
balances  his  budget — and  does  not  piiy 
heed  to  balancing  that  responsibility  of 
Ciovernment — to  the  people  and  their 
vital  needs,  all  will  have  been  in  vain. 
For  Americans,  who  are  instUled  with 
the  belief  that  through  education,  all 
things  become  possible,  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  swallow  the  word  of  the  Chief 
Executive  when  he  tries  to  tell  us  edu- 
cation is  not  worth  the  price. 

I  urge  others  to  join  me  in  casting  a 
responsible  vote  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent s  veto. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  almost 
inconceivable  to  me  that  we  are  assem- 
bled here  today  In  the  House  in  sm  at- 
tempt to  override  a  Presidential  veto  of 
no  less  than  a  bill  which  would  provide 
our  children  with  the  means  to  an  ade- 
quate education.  It  Is  inconceivable  to 
me  that  what  we  are  debating  Is  an  at- 
tempt to  ei-ase  funds  for  programs  that 
would  assist  our  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren. It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  what 
IS  at  stake  is  the  emasculation  of  several 
programs  that  vitally  affect  the  health 
and  welfare  of  millions  of  Americans. 

The  President  has  told  us  that  these 
funds  are  "the  wrong  amount  for  the 
wrong  purpose  and  at  the  wrong  time." 
He  has  told  us  that  his  veto  must  be  sus- 
tained if  we  are  to  win  the  war  against 
inflation.  I  would  submit  that  he  is  totally 
and  unmistakably  wrong  on  all  three 
coimts.  I  would  further  submit  that  the 
administration  is  vetoing  the  wrong  bill 
for  the  wrong  purpose  at  the  wrong  time. 
The  President  has  further  stated  that 
this  bill  spends  money  "for  the  same  old 
programs"  without  making  the  "urgent 
new  reforms"  that  are  necessary  in 
American  education. 

It  is  distressing  to  note  that  the  ad- 
ministration decided,  finally,  to  make 
their  stand  against  inflation,  not  on  de- 
fense fimds:  for  planes  and  rifles  and 
bullets;  not  on  public  work  fimds  for 
highways  and  dams ;  not  on  foreign  aid : 
for  money  for  seversj  unfriendly  govem- 
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ments,  not  on  military  assistance:  for 
Jets  and  missiles  to  be  used  by  allies  in 
name  only.  They  have  not  taken  a  stand 
on  any  of  these.  They  have  decided  to  be 
obstructive  in  the  one  area  that  aSects 
more  Americans  than  any  other — funds 
for  our  children's  education. 

I  have  heard  all  the  arguments,  on  both 
sides,  concerning  impacted  aid  and  I  find 
much  credibility  on  both  sides.  However, 
this  is  a  question  that  should  be  resolved 
by  legislation — not  by  a  veto.  The  admin- 
istration has  said  that  while  they  are 
going  to  veto  this  bill,  they  will  soon  offer 
comprehensive  legislation  aimed  at  re- 
forming our  educational  system.  This 
smacks  too  much  of  the  carrot  and  stick 
approach — "sustain  the  veto  and  I  will 
provide  better  legislation." 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  and  many  of  my 
colleagues  want  to  know  is,  where  has 
the  administration  been  for  over  a  year? 
If  they  feel  so  strongly  that  reforms  are 
needed  in  our  educational  system,  then 
why  have  they  not  been  offered?  'Where 
has  the  President  been?  'Where  has  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare been?  Where  have  the  Republican 
allies  been?  Why,  after  more  than  a  year's 
time.^have  they  decided  that  the  only 
vehicle  for  reform  is  the  veto?  'Why 
have  they  not  acted  before? 

I  am  certainly  amenable  to  reforming 
our  system  of  education.  I  feel  that  there 
are  several  major  reforms  that  ought  to 
be  instituted.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
they  should  be  instituted  at  the  expense 
of  millions  of  school-age  children  today. 
I  do  not  think  that  they  should  be  insti- 
tuted at  the  expense  of  emasculating  sev- 
eral worthwhile  programs. 

Several  times  within  the  last  few 
months  the  threat  of  a  veto  has  come 
over  several  appropriations  bills.  It  has, 
up  until  now,  been  an  idle  threat.  But 
today,  on  the  one  issue  that  affects  our 
future,  perhaps  more  than  any  other, 
the  President  has  decided  to  take  a  stand. 
The  concept  that  every  American  de- 
serves the  opportunity  to  attain  the  high- 
est level  of  education  of  which  he  is  ca- 
pable u.  not  new.  It  is  a  tradition.  Today, 
more  than  ever  before,  we  must  move  to- 
ward the  fulfillment  of  this  ideal. 

'What  the  President  is  doing  by  veto- 
ing this  bill  is  negating  the  best  invest- 
ment that  America  msikes:  an  Invest- 
ment in  its  youth.  It  has  been  said  that 
"youth  are  the  trustees  of  posterity." 
Certainly  this  veto  does  not  speak  well 
for  our  foresight. 

Education  is  a  national  investment. 
The  administration  seems  to  have  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  education  is  a  na- 
tional investment.  It  yields  tangible  re- 
sults— not  inflation.  What  the  adminis- 
tration Is  neglecting  here  is  the  fact 
that  this  money  Is  being  spent  for  a  posi- 
tive purpose.  It  is  not  being  spent  on  war. 
It  Is  not  being  spent  to  kill.  It  is  not  being 
spent  to  destroy.  It  is  not  being  spent 
on  a  supersonic  transport  plsuie,  a  new 
submarine,  or  a  missile  system.  This 
money,  unlike  the  billions  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  sponsored  and  sup- 
ported for  other,  less  productive  pro- 
grams. wlU  produce  a  highly  marketable 
product — educated  manpower.  Missiles, 
rockets  and  planes  produce  no  market- 
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able  product  to  absorb  marketplace 
funds.  Education  does.  So,  which  is  in- 
flationary? 

One  of  the  principal  sources  of  this 
country's  productivity  is  its  educated 
manpower.  It  makes  absolutely  no  sense 
to  regard  funds  for  education  as  being 
inflationary  and  funds  for  DOD  not  to 
be.  When  the  budget  for  education,  for 
health,  and  for  welfare  is  discussed  by 
the  administration,  it  is  always  vtrith  the 
cautious  whispers  of  inflation.  Yet  when 
they  discuss  the  ABM,  the  SST,  nuclear 
submarines,  inflation  is  discounted.  I 
wonder  whether  the  administration  re- 
gards $258.3  million  for  Hill-Biu-ton  hos- 
pital construction  as  being  less  important 
for  our  national  welfare  than  $1.5  billion 
for  the  construction  a  new  ABM  system? 
'Which  is  more  important  for  our  coun- 
try— $1.4  billi(Ui  for  institutions  of  higher 
education,  $488.7  million  for  vocational 
education,  and  a  few  millions  for  libraries 
and  library  equipment  or  new  weapons 
systems  costing  more  than  $20  billion 
over  contract  figtires  in  a  Nation  which 
already  has  three  separate  and  inde- 
pendent nuclear  overkill  systems? 

It  is  true  that  $5  billion  will  not  buy 
very  many  aircraft  carriers  or  super- 
sonic bombers  or  nuclear  submarines.  But 
I  wonder  how  often  the  administration 
has  applied  this  figure  to  domestic  pro- 
grams? I  wonder  if  they  realize  that  this 
money  would  build  a  million-dollar  school 
in  every  one  of  the  Nation's  3,000  coun- 
ties? It  would  build  500  hospitals  costing 
$1  million  apiece.  It  would  provide  schol- 
arships worth  $5,000  each  to  100,000  stu- 
dents— and  still  permit  a  tax  reduction 
of  a  billion  dollars. 

The  success  of  our  economy  depends 
on  the  success  of  our  educational  system. 
The  two  are  unmistakably  related.  The 
problems  that  we  are  confronted  with 
can  be  solved  with  a  degree  of  success 
only  equal  to  the  caliber  of  our  govern- 
mental, education,  and  industrial  per- 
sonnel. The  problems  that  oiir  economic 
system  is  imdergoing  are  serious.  They 
must  be  dealt  with  quickly  and  firmly. 
But  our  educational  system  should  not 
be  the  scapegoat.  It  should  not  l>e  sacri- 
ficed with  the  rhetoric  of  Inflation. 

If  a  nation — 

Wrote  Thomas  Jefferson  in  1816 — 
expects  to  beSgnorant  and  free.  In  a  state  of 
clviUzation,  it  expects  what  never  was  and 
never  wlU  be. 

Those  words  were  never  truer,  never 
more  applicable,  than  they  are  today. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  imf orttmately 
the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  appropriation 
bill  has  turned  into  a  political  tug-of- 
war,  instead  of  a  needed,  cold,  hard  look 
at  what  is  best  for  this  Nation. 

The  fight  against  inflation  cannot  be 
won  by  cutting  the  budget  for  foreign 
aid  and  the  Defense  Department  alone. 
In  times  like  these,  all  departments  and 
agencies  must  share  in  the  need  to  put 
their  fiscal  houses  in  order.  All  must 
do  their  part  to  curtail  spending,  and 
restore  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people  in  the  fiscal  integrity  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

An  editorial  which  appeared  In  the 


Joplin,  Mo.,  News  Herald,  prior  to  the 
President's  veto,  succinctly  states  the 
case  for  the  rejection  of  the  HEW  ap- 
propriations bill. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Expected   'Veto   Shottlo  Stand 

Everyone  is  In  favor  of  better  education. 
EToryone  is  in  favor  of  curbing  inflation. 
These  two  universal  drives  have  converged 
at  the  opening  of  this  congressional  election 
year,  putting  Congress  and  the  I^resldent  on 
seemingly  unalterable  collision  courses. 

The  issue  Is  the  $19. 7  blUlon  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  The  House 
tacked  an  additional  $1.3  billion  to  the  ad- 
ministration's request  and  the  Senate  ap- 
proved. The  President  has  announced  his 
intention  to  veto  the  bill.  And  Congress, 
from  all  present  indications  will  try  to  over- 
ride the  veto. 

It  would  be  easy  enough  to  write  off  tbe 
actions  of  Congress  as  a  cynical  shlrldng  of 
fi.£cal  responsibilities  In  a  quest  for  short- 
term  political  gain.  Conversely,  the  Presi- 
dent's anticipated  veto  can  t>e  attacked  as 
a  cold-hearted  disregard  of  basic  human 
needs,  an  accountant's  approach  to  govern- 
ment. Both  charges  are  oversimplifications. 

The  social  needs  are  real.  So  is  Inflatloo. 
Both  iiiave  political  potential.  The  really 
of  the  lnfla,tlon  cannot  be  used  as  an  argu- 
ment against  all  social,  health  and  educa- 
tional programs.  But  it  doee  make  it  man- 
datory that  the  vast  sums  of  money  required 
in  these  areas  must  be  spent  wisely  and  well. 

In  the  case  of  the  $1.3  billion  In  dis- 
pute, the  bulk  of  it  wotild  go  for  increased 
funding  of  educational  programs.  Half  of 
this  would  be  spent  on  an  Increase  In  grants 
to  schools  in  federally  Impacted  areas.  This 
Is  to  help  school  districts  shoulder  the  O06t 
of  educating  children  whose  parents  lived 
and  worked  on  federal  property. 

Presidents  Elsenhower,  Kennedy  and  John- 
son tried  tn  tvim  to  trim  impaxrted  area  aid 
and  ran  into  the  political  reality  that  the 
aid  is  funneled  to  some  400  oongreaslODal 
dlBtriots.  none  of  which  was  or  Is  anxious 
to  give  up  the  income.  Appropriations  haw 
t>een  steadily  InoreaMd. 

The  time  lias  come  to  reverse  the  trend, 
to  accept  the  urgency  of  inflationary  crisis 
and  t»  start  phaglng  out  impacted  area  aid. 
It  must  be  realized,  too.  that  the  other  pro- 
grams Involved  are,  for  Vbe  moet  pert,  noit 
going  to  t>e  materially  Improved  by  an  in- 
crease in  funding  at  this  late  date.  Quali- 
fied teachers  cannot  be  found,  constructive 
educational  programs  cannot  be  Instituted 
during  this  school  year.  And  the  money 
would  have  to  be  spent  In  the  next  few 
montlis,  before  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

The  proposed  increaae  in  spending  falls 
to  meet  the  reqxUrements  of  urgency  and 
effectiveness.  The  Senate  should  have  de- 
clined to  follow  the  House's  lead.  Failing 
that,  the  President  should  veto  the  meas- 
ure. And  the  veto  should  stand. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message,  the  President 
called  upon  us  to  participate  in  a  "new 
American  experience."  It  is  with  consid- 
erable irony,  that  his  first  major  execu- 
tive action  to  follow  that  message  was  the 
vetoing  of  the  Labor-HEW  appnHxia- 
tions  bill.  If  this  signals  the  begliining 
of  the  "new  American  experience,"  there 
will  be  few  Americans  responding  to  the 
President's  stimmons.        

The  vote  on  the  Labor-HEW  appr(H>ri- 
ation  is  an  issue  which  separates  the 
Democratic  Congress  from  the  RepuUi- 
can  ulmlnistration  that  distinguishes 
those  with  a  new  vision  of  the  American 
future  from  those  wedded  to  ideas  of  the 
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past  Oue  must  Invoke  a  curious  logic 
to  prove  that  we  do  not  need  funds  for 
educatmg  our  children  while  we  do  need 
money  for  the  construction  of  a  super- 
sonic transport.  Since  when  have  Ameri- 
cans valued  planes  more  than  people? 
One  further  ofTends  logic  when  he  tries  to 
show  that  subsidies  to  shipbuilders  have 
a  higher  priority  than  assistance  for  our 
beleaguered  hosplUls  While  we  are  al- 
ready a  leadin?  power  in  the  world,  a 
dozen  countries  put  us  to  shame  for  our 
second-class  health  program  Our  infant 
mortality  rate,  to  say  the  least,  is  the 
env>'  of  no  civilized  country. 

And  while  we  have  landed  men  on  the 
nioon.  we  have  yet  to  develop  a  cure  for 
the  common  cold— let  alone  for  cancer  or 
heart  failures  Similarly,  we  have  advised 
the  technology  to  build  majestic  slty- 
scrapers  but  our  urban  schools  are  rot- 
ung  from  fiscal  neglect.  The  Presidents 
own  Task  Force  on  Urban  Education  has 
recommended  that  education  appropria- 
tions be  increased  up  to  $14.5  billion 
more  a  year  by  1975.  Congress  appro- 
priated $10  billion  less  than  this  and 
the  E*resident  still  calls  this  acUon  In- 
flatlonaxy.  The  upgrading  of  American 
health  care  and  education  warrant  and 
require  full  funding— not  Presidential 
vetoes. 

President  Nixon  has  contended  that 
the  bill  "is  the  wrong  amount  for  the 
wrong  purpose  and  at  the  wrong  .time." 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  amount 
Involved  Is  less  than  45  percent  of  what 
Congress  originally  authorized,  an 
aunount  based  on  an  assessment  of  the 
Nation's  education  and  health  needs 
The  amount  of  the  bill  Is  actually  $87 
million  below  the  President's  own  budget 
request;  albeit,  this  reduction  can  be 
largely  accounted  for  by  cutbacks  in  eul- 
wice  funding.  In  any  case,  the  confer- 
ence report  would  appropriate  far  less 
than  the  Nation  needs.  Again,  the  Task 
I^)^ce  on  Urban  Education  called  for 
dramatic  Increases  in  educational  ex- 
penditures and  concluded : 

without  adequate  funding,  there  la  no 
hope  for  efTecttve  education  in  tJie  cltle* 
The  current  need  for  funda  la  aa  desperate 
as  It  Is  mjLOBUe. 


Apparently,  the  President  is  not  sensi- 
tive to  the  crisis  In  our  Nation's  schools; 
whereas  Congress  knows  ^at  It  is  time 
to  deal  with  this  crisis  in  a  manner  that 
is  fiscally  responsible. 

Neither  Is  this  the  wrong  time  to  uti- 
lize the  appropriation  which  the  Con- 
gress would  make.  For  one  thing,  some 
of  the  programs  obligate  moneys,  with- 
out requiring  that  they  be  spent.  Hence. 
The  President  could  still  defer  certain 
expenditures  If  he  deemed  this  necessary 
to  combat  Inflation.  But  what  of  the 
charge  that  the  appropriation  bill  Is  in- 
flationary? When  Congress  has  reduced 
the  Federal  budget  In  other  areas,  most 
notably  defense,  by  $5.6  billion.  It  is 
groundless  to  charge  that  reallocating 
funds  is  flscally  irresponsible  Clearly, 
the  Congress  has  charted  new  priorities 
for  this  country.  This  Is  the  right  time, 
not  tlie  wrong  time,  to  deflate  a  swollen 
defense  budget  and  rechannel  the  fun3s 
Into  education  and  health  care.  It  Is  the 
right  time  to  heal  the  paranoia  of  the 
cold  war  and  fight  the  "enemy  within": 


illiteracy,  hunger,  disease,  and  poverty 
When  schools  close  down  next  spring 
and  when  more  urt>an  schools  deterio- 
rate, the  American  people  will  remember 
Richurd  Nixon's  educational  philosophy : 
cut  and  run 

Nor  can  I  beheve  that  this  appropria- 
tions bill  funds  the  wrong  progiTuns 
Increases  m  student  loans  afford  more 
young  Americans,  our  future  leaders, 
the  opportunity  to  prepare  for  a  mean- 
ingful future  Additional  assistance  for 
vocational  training  guarantees  that  we 
will  have  more  .skilled  hand.s  to  build  a 
strong  America 

The  figures  speak  for  themselves;  the 
difference  t)etween  the  conference  report 
and  the  budget  request  In  Chlceigo  alone 
:.s  $10,776,000  President  Nixon  claims 
that  money  is  mttatlonar>-.  But  I  know 
what  the  people  of  Chicago  think  They 
know  that  a  $10  million  cut  means  that 
Chicago  schools  will  regress,  rather  than 
advsmce:  have  more  dropouts,  rather 
than  fewer,  and  have  fewer  teachers 
lather  than  more. 

The  argument  that  Increased  funding 
for  education  and  health  care  causes 
inflation  just  doe.s  not  wash.  The  reverse 
Ls  true  Increased  medical  and  hospital 
costs  stem  from  a  shortage  of  facilities 
and  personnel — a  problem  that  the  ap- 
p.'opnatlons  bill  seeks  to  relieve.  Invest- 
ing in  education  us  not  a  spur  to  inflation 
but  a  sure  way  to  guarantee  natlonaJ 
growth  Falling  to  Invest  in  education  Is 
an  equally  sure  way  to  national  disaster. 

Repeated  studies  have  shown  that  the 
purely  economic  rate  of  return  at  nearly 
all  levels  and  m  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
country  on  educational  expenditures  is 
over  10  percent.  This  compares  favorably 
with  the  rate  of  retiim  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment requires  on  Its  Irrigation  and 
reclamation  projects.  Moreover,  this  is 
purely  economic  return,  and  does  not 
even  include  any  value  we  place  on  edu- 
cation In  terms  of  Its  noneconomlc  con- 
tnbutlon  to  improvement  of  our  society 
and  ourselves  as  Individuals. 

Instead  of  repeating  Buchanan's  1859 
veto  of  an  education  bill.  I  would  have 
hoped  that  the  President  would  have 
remembered  his  own  words  of  this  cen- 
tury: 

When  I  look  at  American  education  I  do 
not  see  school*,  but  children,  and  young  men 
and  women — young  Americana  who  deserve 
the  chance  to  make  a  life  for  themselvea 
and  ensure  the  progreea  of  their  country.  If 
we  fall  In  this,  no  succeaa  we  have  Is  worth 
the  keeping 

Saving  money  on  education  and  health 
care  is  Uke  not  fixing  a  leaky  roof  or 
not  going  to  the  dentist.  Eventually  the 
work  must  be  done  and  the  bill  paid;  but 
m  the  meantime  the  damage  done  may 
be  Irreparable.  I  urge  my  colleagues  "to 
fix  the  roof  and  go  to  the  dentist."  Over- 
riding an  Imprudent  veto  will  demon- 
strate to  America  that  Congress  does 
want  a  New  America — even  if  the  Pres- 
ident does  not. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
casting  my  vote  today  to  override  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  veto  of  the  HEW  appropria- 
tion bill,  as  I  indicated  again  and  again 
during  my  2-week  tour  of  our  district 
earlier  this  month  that  I  would  do  If  a 
veto  developed. 

Nobody   has    worked    harder   in    this 


Congress  to  support  the  President  In  his 
great  fight  a^'alnst  inflation.  To  be  spe- 
cific I  led  a  successful  drive  to  cut  $100 
inilllon  of  unnecessary  spending  from 
the  Defense  budget  and  came  close  in  an 
effort  to  chop  off  silll  another  $100  mil- 
lion I  also  led  a  fight  that  now  appears 
likely  to  enable  us  to  avoid  wasting  $45 
to  $60  million  on  an  unnecessary  and 
elaborate  extension  of  the  west  front  of 
the  Capitol. 

In  fact  this  91st  Congress,  even  In- 
cluding the  education  bill  now  before  us, 
has  sliced  more  than  $5  billion  from 
President  Nixon  s  last  year's  budget, 
precisely  In  order  to  keep  the  budget  in 
balance  and  to  halt  Inflation. 

But  the  people  of  our  upstate  district — 
which  includes  10  colleges— have  repeat- 
edly Indicated  to  me.  in  questionnaires 
and  by  other  means,  that  for  them  edu- 
cation should  be  our  No.  1  domestic  pri- 
ority In  America.  I  strongly  share  that 
view  And  so  this  past  session  I  supported 
the  clear-cut  action  which  Congress  took 
to  reorder  our  national  priorities  by  cut- 
ting back  both  the  Defense  and  the  for- 
eign aid  budgets  by  a  toUl  of  $6.6  billion, 
and  switching  $1  blUlon  of  that  sugi  to 
educational  aid.  and  $600  million  to  our 
No.  2  domestic  priority,  the  fight  against 
water  pollution,  which  President  Nixon 
has  so  warmly  endorsed. 

Congress  would  be  backing  off  from 
the  clear  leadership  role  we  have  thus 
asserted  If  we  were  to  fall  today  to  pa» 
this  HEW  bin  over  the  President's  veto. 
Among  other  things  this  bill  contains 
much  needed  and  already  long  overdue 
funds  to  finance  college  student  loan  pro- 
grams for  the  present  school  year.  It  con- 
tains ftmds  for  college  libraries  and  col- 
lege buildings.  It  contains  desperately 
needed  funds  for  all  our  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  funds  that  principals 
and  administrators  have  been  counting 
on.  And  the  continuation  of  the  existing 
impacted  areas  program  at  its  present 
level  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern— I 
know  as  a  fact — to  many  school  boards 
and  school  superintendents  in  our  dis- 
trict, especially  In  Montgomery  County. 
Seneca  Coimty.  and  Ontario  Coimty,  as 
well  as  in  Schenectady  and  Albany  Coun- 
ties. A  major  cut  In  those  funds  could 
also  seriously  disrupt  school  budgets  at 
the  worst  possible  time  of  the  year. 

Therefore,  for  all  these  reasons  I  shall 
not  only  vote  to  override,  but  I  hope  the 
effort  is  successful.  I  support  the  fight 
against  Infiatlon.  But  I  think  we  must 
cut  somewhere  other  than  In  education. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  de- 
cision to  vote  to  uphold  the  President's 
veto  did  not  come  easily.  Indeed.  I  voted, 
along  with  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  House  Members,  to  support  this  very 
bill  in  December.  In  the  course  of  arriv- 
ing at  my  decision  I  acquired  a  mass  of 
facts  and  figures  on  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation and  the  Impact  of  HJl.  13111  on 
the  fiscal  year  1970  budget.  While  re- 
viewing this  data  and  the  correspond- 
ence I  have  had  from  a  large  nimiber  of 
educators,  taxpayers,  and  budgetary  au- 
thorities, a  number  of  facts  became 
clear. 

First,  the  Nation  has  reached  a  crit- 
ical stage  In  its  fight  against  inflation. 
Economists  have  been  warning  that  we 
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could  face  the  seemingly  paradoxical 
phenomena  of  inflation  on  the  one  hand 
and  reces&ion  on  the  other  hand.  Thus, 
there  Is  a  need  to  lower  Interest  rates 
and  increase  the  flow  of  money.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  which  acts  in- 
dependently of  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  the  Oovemment,  has 
Indicated  that  it  will  increase  the  sup- 
ply of  money  only  if  the  administration 
can  deliver  a  balanced  Federal  budget. 
Congre,ss  has  an  obligation  to  demon- 
strate its  serious  concern  about 
inflation. 

Second,  most  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated in  this  bill  must  be  spent.  "Typically 
the  President  can  withhold  what  he 
deems  to  be  excessive  appropriations, 
but  that  is  not  the  case  with  the  Labor- 
HEW  bill.  Once  appropriated,  most  of 
these  funds  must  be  spent.  This  is  es- 
pecially serious  because  Congress  last 
.\car  passed  a  bill  establishing  a  ceiling 
for  all  expenditures.  As  a  consequence 
the  President  has  no  option  but  to  meet 
the  mandatory  expenditure  provisions, 
while  at  the  same  time,  under  the 
spending  cut.  he  must  make  substantial 
reductions.  If  the  veto  is  overridden, 
these  reductions,  unfortimately,  would 
have  to  be  in  programs  which  are  essen- 
tial and  vital  for  health  and  other  ur- 
gent public  services. 

Third,  circumstances  have  changed 
since  December  when  I  first  voted  in  fa- 
vor of  the  bill  whose  veto  I  now  vote  to 
sustain.  Uncontrollable  Federal  expend- 
itures such  as  those  for  health  insurance 
X  and  interest  on  the  national  debt  have 
g  turned  what  then  appeared  to  be  a  $3 
billion  Federal  surplus  into  what  now 
appears  to  be  a  Federal  deflcit  for  fiscal 
year  1970.  Among  other  things,  the  fis- 
cal effects  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  and 
the  15-percent  across-the-board  social 
security  Increase  were  not  known  in  De- 
cember. 

Fourth,  if  cuts  were  to  be  made  equally 
in  all  of  the  programs  financed  by  this 
bill,  it  would  only  necessitate  approxi- 
mately a  6-percent  reduction.  This  fig- 
ure Is  not  so  significant  that  the  impor- 
tant programs  Involved  will  be  jeopar- 
dized. Most  of  them,  in  fact,  would  be 
financed  at  a  level  higher  than  that  pro- 
vided in  last  year's  budget.  Thus,  the 
cuts  which  are  being  discussed  are  not 
really  cuts.  In  most  instances,  they  sim- 
ply represent  smaller  Increases. 

An  exception  to  what  I  have  Just 
stated  deals  with  assistance  to  federally 
Impacted  school  districts.  Here  the  Pres- 
ident wants  to  drastically  cut  the  amount 
appropriated  last  year.  This  program 
means  a  great  deal  to  the  Second  Dis- 
trict of  Colorado  because  of  the  high 
number  of  Federal  installations  foimd  in 
the  district.  I  have  consistently  sup- 
ported this  program  and  my  vote  to  sus- 
tain the  veto  should  not  be  viewed  as  an 
abandonment  of  my  prior  position.  Con- 
versations I  have  had  with  the  numeroiis 
legislative  leaders  and  administration 
spokesmen  convince  me  that  a  satisfac- 
tory compromise  can  be  worked  out  on 
this  issue.  In  the  bill  which  ultimately 
passes.  Impact  aid  for  fiscal  year  1970 
will  probably  approximate  the  amount 
spent  in  1969.  In  any  event,  I  shall  con- 


tinue to  work  for  a  strong,  equitable  im- 
pact aid  program. 

Fifth,  many  people  with  whom  I  have 
talked  seem  to  think  that  if  the  levels 
contained  in  H.R.  13111,  are  not  ap- 
proved, all  of  the  programs  financed 
thereimder  will  be  left  unfunded.  This 
simply  is  not  true.  Congress  will  pass  an- 
other bill,  probably  by  tlie  end  of  Janu- 
ary. The  next  bill  will  contain  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  money  to  maintain 
strong  programs  in  the  fields  involved 
without  violating  the  budgetary  guide- 
lines set  out  by  the  President.  In  the 
meantime,  the  affected  programs  will  be 
fljuinced  at  1969  levels  under  a  continu- 
ing appropriation  resolution. 

Sixth,  contrary  to  the  charges  being 
made  by  some,  education  is  not  bearing 
the  brunt  of  the  President's  efforts  to  bal- 
tmce  the  budget.  Of  the  $7.5  billion  reduc- 
tion the  President  proposed  in  the  1970 
budget,  $4.1  billion  came  from  the  De- 
fense Department  budget.  As  I  stated 
earlier,  the  President  has  actually  rec- 
ommended an  increase  over  last  year's 
Labor-HEW  appropriation.  It  is  just  that 
this  spending  cannot  increase  at  as  fast  a 
rate  as  some  would  like.  At  a  time  when 
all  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Ctov- 
emment  are  being  required  to  tighten 
their  belts,  I  think  It  is  perfectly  reason- 
able to  slow  the  rate  at  which  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare is  loosening  its  belt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  conclude 
these  remarks  by  expressing  the  hope 
that  the  lesson  of  this  year's  appropria- 
tion experience  wUl  not  be  lost.  The  need 
to  enact  legislation  to  assure  that  appro- 
priation bills  be  passed  by  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year  is  critical.  Numerous 
Members,  including  myself,  have  Intro- 
duced one  or  more  proposals  to  reform 
the  way  Congress  handles  the  money 
bUls,  and  I  now  urge  that  these  reforms 
be  Implemeited  in  time  to  facilitate  the 
enactment  of  future  appropriation  bills 
by  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  voting  to  override  a  Presiden- 
tial veto  is  not  a  task  which  I  welcome, 
and  I  would  not  do  so  out  of  partisan 
motives.  Nevertheless,  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  tiie  President  was  wrong  In  vetoing 
the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
appropriation. 

No  one  needs  to  be  convinced  that  in- 
flation is  a  serious  problem  and  that 
some  sacrifices  have  to  be  made  to  con- 
trol it.  My  disappointment  with  the  Pres- 
ident Is  that  a  reduction  of  funds  for 
health  and  educaticm  programs  is  neither 
necessary  nor  prudent. 

The  President  tells  us  we  cannot  afford 
to  spend  an  extra  $1.3  billion  on  educa- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  afford  not 
to.  In  "Thn>ugh  the  Looking  Glass,"  the 
Queen  tells  Alice: 

It  takes  all  the  ninning  you  can  do  to  keep 
In  the  same  place. 

So  It  is  with  education  and  health 
expenditures.  The  rising  costs  of  these 
programs  make  it  necessary  to  stirpass 
laaft  year's  appropriation  Just  to  sustain 
present  programs  at  their  current  levels. 
As  indicated  by  the  following  table,  the 
Congress  recognized  this  and  attempted 
to  fund  the  programs  at  a  level  which 
would  allow  some  progress. 


I  In  millions  ot  dollars] 


Adminis- 

tration's 

Amount 

1970 

Congres- 

bst 

budget 

sional 

it  veto 

Program 

request 

action 

sustained 

Educationally  deprived 
children  (EStA.  title  1).. 

..    1,226.0 

1,397.0 

171.0 

Impact  aid 

202. 0 

600.0 

398.0 

Education  professions 

development 

95.0 

107.5 

12.5 

Vocational  education 

..        279.0 

488.5 

209.5 

Libraries  and  community 

services 

107.5 

149.0 

41.5 

Education  tor  Itie  handi- 

capped  

86.0 

100.0 

14.0 

Total 

..    2,737.0 

3,729.5 

992.5 

If  tlie  President  prevails  on  this  Issiae 
we  will  regress.  He  budgeted  $60.5  mil- 
lion less  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  this  year  than  the  year  before. 
The  request  for  higher  education  was  $20 
million  less.  That  for  libraries  and  com- 
munity services  was  $39.4  million  less. 
While  people  were  waiting  in  line  to  get 
into  hospitals  the  President  asked  for 
$104.4  million  less  for  hospital  construc- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  imconscionable 
to  short  change  these  vital  health  and 
education  programs. 

"We  heard  no  cries  of  inflation  when 
the  requests  came  in  for  fimds  to  buUd 
supersonic  and  C-5A  transport  airplanes 
and  antiballistic  missiles.  The  President 
did  not  ask  that  these  expensive  pro- 
grams be  deferred  to  less  inflationary 
times.  The  same  can  be  said  about  his 
foreign  aid  requests. 

Even  if  Federal  expenditure  cuts  are 
the  most  effective  means  of  check- 
ing Inflation,  the  $1.3  billion  could  not 
be  considered  inflationary  by  the  Presi- 
dent's own  standard.  The  Congress  made 
a  net  reduction  of  $5.6  billion  in  the 
President's  budgetary  authority.  This 
means.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  the  Con- 
gress had  completely  {Ut>dicated  its  pre- 
rogatives and  enacted  the  President's 
budget  right  down  to  the  penny,  the  total 
would  have  been  greater  than  what  he 
now  calls  inflationary. 

If  sm  administration  asks  for  reduc- 
tions in  funds  for  programs  as  funda- 
mental as  education  and  health,  it  should 
have  some  very  persuasive  arguments  in 
support.  But,  when  we  look  at  reality 
rather  than  academic  economic  abstrac- 
tions we  are  struck  by  the  ineffectiveness 
of  the  administration's  economic  policies. 
The  past  12  months  have  been  the  most 
inflationary  since  the  Korean  war  with 
the  cost  of  living  rising  more  than  6  per- 
cent. If  that  were  not  proof  enough,  we 
also  have  an  economic  downturn  accom- 
panying the  inflation  which  Is  threaten- 
ing to  become  a  recession. 

Raise  the  interest  rates,  the  President's 
advisers  say  and  less  money  will  be 
loaned  which  will  in  turn  put  the  brakes 
on  inflation.  So.  the  Interest  rates  wet« 
raised.  They  were  raised  36  percent  In  1 
year,  but  inflation,  immune  to  economic 
theory,  soared  on.  The  banks  loaned  15 
percent  more  money  than  the  year  before 
producing  terriflc  earnings  for  some  of 
the  big  banks.  But  there  were  some  losers 
too— the  homebulldlng  industry.  State 
and  local  governments,  and  the  Install- 
ment consimier. 
This,  among  other  reasons.  Is  why  I 
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cannot  vote  to  sustain  the  Presidents 
veto  The  battle  a4ainst  Inflation  must 
be  foutUit.  The  President's  record  Uie  pa.si 
year  \ividly  reflects  that  he  has  oeen 
waging  the  batUe  at  the  wrong  places 
and  with  the  wrong  methods,  bringing 
•he  w:ong  results.  I  think  he  has  received 
bad  advice  and  his  veto  should  be  over- 
ridden 

Mr  OTTINGER  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Presidents  veto  of  the  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriation with  Its  increased  funding 
of  education,  library,  and  health  pro- 
ifranis  is  a  clear  example  of  how  dis- 
torted our  nauonal  pnonues  really  are. 
In  my  view,  there  simpb'  is  no  ju^stifica- 
tion  for  spending  billions  on  farm  sub- 
.sidies.  public  works,  highway  construc- 
tion, the  space  program,  and  a  supersonic 
transport  plane  when  our  school  sys- 
tems are  struggling  to  provide  quality 
education  under  the  most  critical  finan- 
cial handicaps. 

Just  as  I  cosponsored  the  Joelson 
amendment  last  year  to  provide  the  in- 
creased ftmds  for  our  vntal  health  and 
education  programs,  so  shall  I  vote  to 
override  the  President's  veto  This  vote 
will  be  a  cruclad  test  not  only  of  our 
national  priorities,  but  also  of  Congress' 
role  in  charting  the  future  course  of 
our  Nation. 

My  reasons  for  voting  against  the  veto 
are  as  follows: 

ADDITIONAL  F'-^NDS  AaX  NECISBART 

Piist.  Tlie  rismg  costs  of  edu  ation 
and  health  needs  make  it  necessary  to 
surpass  last  year's  appropriations  in  or- 
der to  sustain  present  programs  at  their 
current  levels.  The  President's  requests 
for  SIX  major  education  and  health  pro- 
grams, however,  fell  $572.1  million  be- 
low last  year's  appropriations.  The  Pres- 
ident requested  $60.5  milhon  less  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education. 
$20  1  mi'.lion  less  for  higher  education. 
$319.1  imUion  less  for  impacted  £u-eas 
assistance,  $39.4  million  less  for  libraries 
and  vomm unity  services.  $28.6  million  less 
for  n^.edical  research,  and  $104.4  million 
for  hospital  construction  Thus  Nixon 
reque.'^is  would  not  only  make  it  irr.pos- 
>ibif  for  pro'^rams  to  operate  at  current 
rat-?.s,  but  would  also  make  them  lull  lar 
behmd  these  levels. 

Second.  The  total  appropnaUon  in- 
cludmg  the  additional  funds  is  still  less 
than  half — 46  percent — of  what  Con- 
gress authorized  based  on  its  assessment 
of   the  Nation's  education   and   health 

Third.  The  $4.3  billion  appropriated 
by  Congress  for  education  falls  way  be- 
low the  amount  the  President's  own  Task 
Force  on  Urban  Education  suggested  was 
necessary  to  meet  current  needs.  The 
report  recommended  Increasing  appro- 
priations for  education  up  to  $14  5  bil- 
lion more  a  year  by  1975  The  report  con- 
cluded: 

without  adequAta  funding,  there  is  no 
hope  for  effective  eduotUon  in  the  cities 
The  current  need  for  funds  1b  m  desperate 
as  It  is  DoaMlve 


Pourth.  There  la  no  evidence  for  the 
adjnlnistration'8  argument  that  schools 
would  be  unable  to  spend  the  additional 
sums  of  money  in  the  remaining  half  of 
this  fl«5*l  yc»r.  On  the  contrary,  school 


officials,  encouraged  by  the  House's 
passage  of  the  Joelson  amendment  last 
July,  planned  to  operate  tuid  have  been 
operating  with  those  appropriations 
levels  m  mind.  If  the  additional  funds  are 
withheld  many  schools  will  be  forced  to 
close  early. 

The  admini.stration  b  argument  that 
the  additional  funds  could  not  be  spent 
contradicts  their  argument  that  ap- 
propriating the  addiUonal  funds  would 
be  inflationary. 

Fifth.  The  impact  of  the  fund  reduc- 
tion which  would  result  from  a  sustained 
veto  demolishes  the  administration  argu- 
ment that  the  funds  involved  are  "mis- 
directed "  Among  the  probable  effects  of 
a  sustained  veto  are : 

Schools  in  many  jurisaictions  would 
be  forced  to  close  their  doors. 

Almost  10.000  potential  teachers  would 
be  turned  away  from  training  otherwise 
offered  under  the  Education  Professions 
Development  Act; 

Over  200,000  children,  those  most 
prone  to  dropping  out  of  school,  would 
b«?  cut  off  from  vocational  education 
programs: 

Bilingual  assistance  would  be  with- 
held from  over  50.000  schoolchildren  in 
need  of  this  aid  to  learn  in  the  school 
system; 

There  would  be  3  million  fewer  books 
available  for  libraries  and  community 
services ; 

Some  115.000  college  students  would 
be  denied  loams  to  pursue  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Some  50,000  uimecessary  deaths  would 
occur  In  the  next  12  months  for  lack  of 
funds  to  train  personnel  for  coronary 
care  units  in  hospitals. 

The  overall  lack  of  facilities  and  per- 
^nnel  would  cause  thousands  of  patients 
to  die  needlessly: 

The  desperate  net-d  for  doctors  would 
:je  aggravated  when  several  thousand 
potenual  medical  students  lose  op- 
portunities for  loans;  and 

The  quest  to  find  cures  for  major 
crippling  and  killing  diseases  such  as 
cancer  and  circulatory  ailments  would 
be  set  back  needlessly.  The  reduction  In 
the  appropriation  for  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute  alone  would  mean  that  the 
N.itional  Institutes  of  Health  would  have 
to  cut  by  40  percent  the  number  of  re- 
search projects  begun  in  1966 

INFl  ^T1C■N    ABOUMENT    INVALID 

First  Assuming  that  Federal  expendi- 
ture reductions  are  the  most  effective 
means  of  fighting  inflation,  the  $1.3  bil- 
lion increase  in  Labor-HEW  appropri- 
ations would  still  not  be  Inflationary 
since  Congress  has  made  a  net  cut  of 
S5  6  billion  in  budgetary  authority  In  all 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1970  as 
well  as  cutting  $2.9  bilhon  In  budget  out- 
lays— expenditures. 

Second.  The  need  for  the  additional 
funds  has  been  demonstrated.  Hence. 
State  and  local  financial  support  would 
be  subsUtuted  for  the  Federal  dollar  In 
many  cases.  It  is  questionable  whether 
substitute  spending  by  the  State  or  lo- 
cality would  be  less  mflatlonary  than 
the  Federal  spending  Is  claimed  to  be. 

Third.  The  administration's  argu- 
ment that  the  $1.3  biUlon  in  mandatory 


extra  spending  would  have  an  impact 
on  the  budget  surplus  that  in  turn 
would  be  Inflationary  is  invalid.  The  dif- 
ference in  surplus  amounts  would  have 
httle  if  any  impact  on  the  overall  eco- 
nomic picture,  particularly  with  regard 
to  iiiflauon.  This  position  is  supported 
by  a  member  of  President  Nixon's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisors.  Dr.  Herbert 
Stem,  who.  on  November  21,  1969, 
stated: 

I  have  the  impression  that  many  people 
now  see  a  magical  significance  in  a  shift  of 
a  few  bllUon  dollars  in  the  budget  position, 
especially  If  the  shift  crosses  the  line  be- 
tween surplus  and  deficit.  In  a  trillion  dol- 
lar economy  this  la  hard  to  understand,  ee- 
pecially  after  our  recent  experience  with  the 
limited  significance  of  the  budget  shift  be- 
tween a  925  billion  deficit  In  Fiscal  1968  and 
a  i3  bllUon  surplus  in  Fiscal  1969.  Preoccu- 
piJou  with  small  changes  in  the  budget 
position  leads  to  bad  forecasts  by  the  pri- 
vate economy  and  bad  policy  by  the  gov- 
etuiiicut. 

This  point  is  further  illustrated  by 
comparmg  the  amounts  of  money  In- 
volved in  the  argument.  First.  $1.3  billion 
Is  approximately  001  percent  of  a  tril- 
lion dollar  GNP.  or  only  one-tenth  of  1 
percent  of  a  trillion  dollar  economy,  or 
one-thousandth  of  a  trillion  dollar  GNP. 
A  second  way  of  putting  this  is — $1.3  bil- 
lion is  at>out  .005  percent  of  a  5200  bil- 
lion Federal  budget — or  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  the  budget,  or  five  one-thou- 
sandths of  the  budget. 

Fourth.  On  January  20,  1970  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  released  figures 
which  cast  serious  doubt  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  administration  economic 
policies.  According  to  the  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics,  consumer  price  increases 
continued  rising  in  December  to  close 
out  the  most  inflationary  12  months  for 
this  Nation  smce  the  Korean  war.  The 
cost  of  living  rose  6.1  percent  in  1969. 
the  greatest  in  18  years.  An  economic 
downturn  accompanies  this  continued 
inflation. 

Fifth  The  administration's  policy  of 
fighting  Inflation  by  applylnp  orthodox 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy  which  Includes 
a  budget  surplus  and  tight  money  is  nec- 
essarily limited  In  Its  impact.  The  policy 
hits  the  "little  guy"  the  hardest — the 
consumer,  homebuUding  Industry,  State 
and  local  governments  and  small  busi- 
ness Followine  are  three  types  of  infla- 
tion that  this  policy  Is  Ineffective  in  cool- 
ing down : 

Cost-push  inflation:  The  consumer  is 
aware  of  the  price  increases  on  such  Items 
as  cars,  steel,  tires,  gasoline,  and  alumi- 
num. This  Is  caused  by  highly  concen- 
trated Industries  having  discretion  in  de- 
termining prices  and  wages 

Credit  inflation:  The  26-percent  in- 
crease In  interest  rates  since  the  first  of 
1969  has  harmed  the  homebuUding  in- 
dustry. State  and  local  governments, 
small  business,  and  the  Installment  con- 
sumer. This  Is  the  result  of  Increased 
bank  lending  of  15  percent  this  past  year 
to  business  despite  Federal  Reserve  chok- 
ing of  the  money  supply. 

Supply-bottleneck  inflation:  Costs  have 
gone  up  considerably  for  certain  Items 
such  as  hospital  and  medical  care.  A 
supply  shortage  has  increased  these  costs 
above  average  increases. 
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Sixth.  The  President  has  failed  to  use 
the  anti-inflationary  authority  given  to 
him  by  Congress.  H.R.  15091,  which  was 
passed  by  the  House  by  a  vote  of  259  to 
136,  contained  the  following  smti-lnfla- 
tlonary  measures: 

Authorizes  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  impose  reserve  requirements  and  other 
controls  over  commercial  paper  and 
Eurodollar  borrowings  by  commercial 
banks: 

Liberalizes  restrictions  on  mortgage 
lending  by  national  banks; 

Allows  Federal  home  loan  banks  to 
provide  additional  funds  to  savings  and 
loan  associations  for  conventional 
mortgages; 

Provides  the  President  with  discretion- 
ary authority  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  control  expansions  of 
credit,  including  bank  business  lending 
found  to  be  unnecessary; 

Extends  existing  authority  for  estab- 
lishing maximum  rates  of  interest  that 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations 
can  pay  on  savlgs  ad  time  deposits; 

Increases  the  maximum  limit  of  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration insurance  from  the  existing 
$15,000  to  $25,000;  and 

Directs  the  President  to  release  $70 
million  voted  by  Congress  for  small  busi- 
ness activities  to  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration for  lending  to  small  business 
investment  companies. 

The  President  signed  this  bill  into  law. 
and  at   the  same   time  annoimced  he 
'        would  not  exercise  the  authority  It  gave 

him. 
^         Seventh.    Overriding    the    President's 
X      veto  and  passing  the  Labor-HEW  bill 
would    be    an    anti-inflationary    action 
because: 

High  medical  and  hospital  costs  are 
caused  by  the  shortage  of  facilities  and 
personnel  which  the  aw>ropriations 
measure  attempts  to  esise; 

A  lower  HETW  budget  would  create 
pressures  in  many  school  districts  for 
additional  increases  in  property  taxes. 
Such  pressures  would  add  to  inflationary 
increases  in  the  cost  of  living  for  con- 
sumers ; 

Investing  in  human  resources  will  have 
incalculable  payoffs  In  the  future.  This 
Investment  will  result  in  a  kind  of  nega- 
tive tax  savings  from  unemployment 
compensation,  social  services,  welfare 
payments,  penal  institutions,  and  so 
forth. 

A  study  made  regarding  the  investment 
value  of  a  vocational  education  program 
In  Arizona  imoovered  that  the  Initial  tax 
revenue  impact  of  the  vocational  educa- 
tion Federal  expenditures,  plus  the 
taxes  paid  by  the  senior  high  school 
student  enrolled  In  the  program 
actually  reimburses  the  Federal 
Treasury  in  full  by  the  time  the  student 
graduates  and  returns  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  twice  the  investment  by  the 
end  of  the  third  year. 

Eighth.  The  President  has  made  the 
issue  one  of  priorities,  and  not  Just  one 
of  the  priority  of  fighting  inflation  be- 
fore educating  our  children.  If  President 
Nixon  were  truly  concerned  about  fight- 
ing Inflation  by  reducing  Federal  spend- 
ing, he  would  have  pared  his  defense 
budiget  requests  as  the  Congress  did  by 


$6  billion,  he  would  have  cut  his  re- 
quests for  funds  for  the  expensive,  non- 
essential supersonic  transi>ort — SST — as 
well  as  cut  out  Ill-advised  strategic  weap- 
ons systems. 

Congress,  which  is  equally  concerned 
about  inflation  has  given  top  priority  to 
adequate  funding  of  programs  to  meet 
our  Nation's  pressing  education,  health, 
and  domestic  needs. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  face  one  of  the  most  difficult  deci- 
sions I  have  had  to  face  since  becoming 
a  Member  of  this  body  in  January  1967. 
As  one  who  supported  both  the  Joelson 
and  Cohelan  amendments  during  the 
first  session  of  the  91st  Congress  and  as 
one  who  has  long  been  an  advocate  of  In- 
creased aid  for  education,  it  is  particu- 
larly difficult  for  me  to  take  the  stand 
I  feel  I  must  take  today. 

Education  Is  one  of  our  Nation's  most 
pressing  priorities.  It  is  an  area  which 
for  many  years  was  a  victim  of  neglect. 
Caught  In  the  wedge  between  the  In- 
creasing roll  of  Federal  involvement  and 
the  autonomy  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, education  suffered  the  roll  of  the 
orphaned  child.  We  all  acknowledged  the 
need  for  attention  to  this  problem,  but 
all  too  often  we  assumed  it  was  the  other 
fellow's  responsibility.  In  recent  years, 
we  have  begun  to  deal  constructively 
with  this  issue.  Through  imaginative  new 
programs  we  have  forged  a  healthy  part- 
nership between  local.  State,  and  Federal 
governments  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
contemporary  times.  To  say  we  would  be 
forfeiting  the  gains  we  have  made  in  this 
field  by  sustaining  the  President's  veto 
of  the  HEW  appropriations  bill  is  not  ac- 
curate. It  Is  not,  as  many  contend,  sur- 
rendering our  priority  commitment  to 
this  problem. 

The  President's  position  as  he  so  ac- 
curately stated  in  his  nationwide  address 
Monday  evening  is  not  a  popular  one.  But 
It  Is  a  responsible  one,  and  one  I,  as  a 
Member  of  the  Congress,  feel  obligated 
to  support. 

Frankly,  at  first  I  had  considerable 
reservation  about  the  consequence  of 
the  President's  action.  Much  of  the  res- 
ervation I  Initially  expressed  however, 
has  been  minimized  by  the  compromise 
proposal  put  forth  by  the  President  sub- 
sequent to  Monday's  address.  This  coim- 
ter  proposal  assures  that  no  schools  re- 
ceiving Public  Law  874  funds  will  have 
their  operating  budget  reduced  below 
95  percent  of  their  1969  level.  It  fur- 
ther reinstates  50  percent  of  the  cate- 
gory B  funds  which  originally  had  been 
cut  out  of  the  appropriation  measure. 

I  have  consistently  Joined  with  the 
President  In  his  attempt  to  fight  the 
problem  of  Inflation,  a  problem  caused 
In  large  part  by  an  overextended  Fed- 
eral Oovemment.  I  heartily  endorse  his 
attempts  to  cut  back  on  our  Nation's 
defense  spending.  I  strongly  second  his 
continuing  attempts  to  eliminate  im- 
necessary  Government  spending  and 
duplication.  I  welcome  his  frontal  at- 
tack on  the  Federal  bureaucracy  and  his 
across-the-board  attempts  to  hold  the 
lid  on  Federal  expenditures.  To  be  re- 
sponsible in  this  regard,  the  President 
has  stated  he  has  no  alternative.  He 
feels  to  grant  an  exception  in  the  case 
of  the  HEW  bill  would  be  setting  a  prec- 


edent which  would  be  severely  damag- 
ing to  the  objectives  he  has  set  for  the 
Nation  in  combating  this  problem. 

Though  I  personally  do  not  feel  the 
true  inflationary  impact  of  this  legisla- 
tion can  be  accurately  gaged,  I  yield 
to  the  President's  decision  on  this  issue. 
Our  ship  of  state  has  one  rudder  and 
the  President's  hand  is  on  the  helm.  To 
override  his  judgment  would  not  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  taxpaying  pub- 
lic who  are  the  passengers  on  this  trou- 
bled passage. 

I  am  confident  that  the  administra- 
tion's anti-inflationary  efforts  will  in 
the  long  term  prove  to  be  highly  bene- 
ficial to  education  and  to  the  Nation  as 
a  whole.  For  until  we  right  the  wrongs 
of  our  prolific  spending  policies  of  the 
past,  we  will  not  be  able  to  vigorously 
and  effectively  combat  the  many  ills  be- 
setting our  country.  With  a  sound  dol- 
lar, will  come  sound  progrsuns. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
President  has  stated,  there  are  no  goals 
more  important  today  than  the  improve- 
ment of  education  and  health  care.  How- 
ever, the  issue  before  the  Congress  to- 
day is  not  whether  we  are  for  education 
and  health  or  against  it.  The  important 
question  here  Is:  What  can  the  Federal 
Government  afford  to  spend  this  year  on 
these  programs? 

In  April  the  President  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  13  percent  more 
funds  for  health,  education,  and  welfare 
programs  than  it  spent  last  year.  The  bill 
which  ultimately  passed  the  House,  how- 
ever, increased  the  President's  request 
by  $1,260,000,000;  $1  billion  of  which  is 
in  the  field  of  education  alone. 

The  President  feels,  and  I  concur,  that 
this  is  increase  Is  not  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  all  of  the  American  people.  If  the 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living  is  to  be  halted, 
the  Federal  budget  must  be  cut  substan- 
tially. 

The  incresised  spending  contained  in 
this  bUl  simply  provides  more  money  for 
the  same  old  programs  without  making 
the  urgently  needed  new  reforms.  The 
blatant  imfalmess  of  this  bill  is  clearly 
exemplified  by  the  impacted  aid  pro- 
gram. The  richest  county  in  the  United 
States  reaps  the  primary  benefit  here. 
These  one-half  million  persons  would 
receive  $6  million  while  those  3  mil- 
lion persons  who  live  in  the  100  p>ooresl 
countries  would  receive  only  $3  million. 
This  bill  not  only  sustains  this  unfair- 
ness, but  adds  additional  moneys  to  the 
already  inequitable  program. 

As  we  all  know  we  are  now  three- 
quarters  of  the  way  through  the  school 
year.  This  bill  would  force  us  to  spend 
every  dollar  appropriated  before  June 
30.  By  the  time  final  action  would 
be  accomplished,  distribution  formulas 
equated,  and  grants  made  to  the  States 
and  school  districts,  it  would  be  too  late 
to  hire  teachers  or  to  affect  substantive 
teaching  programs.  This  late  fimding 
exemplifies  irresponsible  Federal  «u;tion 
when  our  goal  should  be  sensible,  con- 
structive partnership  between  Federal 
and  State  governments. 

In  his  efforts  to  balance  the  budget 
and  to  stop  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living 
he  is  determined  to  prevent  further  tn- 
fiation.  hold  down  taxes,  and  protect  the 
interests  of  all  Americans. 
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For  Uiese  reasons,  I  support  the  efforts 
of  the  Presideni  and  his  veto. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERXIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
failure  to  override  the  President's  veto  of 
H.R.  13111  will  create  tremendous  prob- 
lems for  many  school  systems.  Even  If  a 
subsequent  bill  were  enacted,  the  fund- 
ing m  most  cases  would  amount  to  too 
htUe.  too  late;  fiscal  19"0.  after  all.  is 
more  than  half  over,  and  salaries  and 
other  expenses  for  this  school  year  must 
be  met  by  June  30. 

But  rather  than  speak  ai  generaliUes,  I 
would  prefer  at  this  time  to  detail  somt 
of  the  hardships  that  may  ensue  in  my 
own  part  of  the  country,  San  Ettego 
County  in  California. 

In  the  words  of  a  report  prepared 
earlier  this  month  in  the  office  of  the 
supenntendent  of  the  San  Diego  city 
schools,  "this  district  will  face  immediate 
financial  catastrophe  If  President  Nixon 
carries  out  his  stated  intention  to  veto 
the  omnibus  appropriations  for  HEW." 

San  EWego  schools  have  the  largest  im- 
pact aid  entitlement  of  all  districts  In  the 
county — $6.5  million.  But  the  loss  or 
drastic  reduction  of  this  assistance  would 
be  felt  even  more  sharply  in  some  of  the 
suburban  school  systems,  where  the  Fed- 
eral impact  is  even  greater. 

Take  the  South  Bay  Union  School  Dis- 
trict, in  Imperial  Beach.  Of  the  5.800 
children  enrolled  by  the  district.  3,374 
are  federally  connected.  Loss  of  its  $610.- 
000  impact  aid  entitlement  would  force 
this  particular  district  to  raise  the  local 
property  tax  rate  by  $2.51  per  $100  of 
assessed  valuation  to  replace  the  Federal 
funds. 

The  situation  Is  nearly  as  bleak  in 
other  jurisdictions.  According  to  data 
compiled  by  the  San  Diego  County  De- 
partment of  Education.  Impact  aid  is  the 
equivalent  of  an  additional  tax  of  $2.25 
in  the  Oceanside  Uraon  School  District, 
$1  86  In  the  Coronado  Unified  School 
District.  $1.18  in  the  National  School  Dis- 
trict $1.15  in  the  VisU  Unified  School 
District,  and  $1.04  in  the  Chula  Vista 
School  District. 

All  these  svstems  are  currently  b€ing 
taxed  to  the  legal  lunit  They  can  only 
raise  rates  through  the  consent  of  tax- 
payers who  already  are  carrying  crush- 
ing burdens 

Impact  aid  is  not  a  political  football  in 
the  San  Diego  area  It  ;s  an  essential 
form  of  assistance  that  even  when  fullv 
funded  pays  only  about  a  quarter  of  the 
actual  cost  of  educating  the  child  from 
a  federally  connected  family. 

There  are  m  San  Diego  County  more 
than  76,000  students  eligible  for  this  sup- 
plemental help  If  we  torpedo  this  prov- 
en program  r.ow.  not  one  of  the  39  iden- 
tified communities  in  tho  county  will 
escape  some  educational  and  financial 
loss — as  I  am  sure  is  true  in  the  constit- 
uencies of  many  of  our  colleagues 

A  further  complication  for  federally 
Impacted  school  systems  in  California 
Is  a  State  requirement  that  schools  be 
open  at  least  175  days  a  year  to  qualify 
for  full  State  assistance  Districts  fall- 
ing short  of  that  minimum  have  their 
State  help  reduced  proportionately 
Thus,  the  penalties  threatened  at  the 
Federal  level  could.  In  California,  be- 
come  cumulative    if.    as    seems    highly 


likely,  sjnie  schools  are  forced  to  close 
early  this  spruig  lor  lack  of  operating 
funds. 

I  hope  tins  body  will  act  at  once  to 
und'j  the  damage  if  Mr  Nixon  s  veto  is 
suitamed 

Mr  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  record 
shows  that  I  favor  a  balanced  budget. 
If  all  Congressmen  had  voted  as  I  have, 
during  the  last  10  years,  the  budget 
would  have  been  balanced  each  year. 
Also.  I  have  been  consistent  in  support- 
ing action  to  curb  inflation. 

However,  the  issue  at  stake  here  today 
Is  far  fe-reater  than  merely  the  outcome 
of  this  particular  appropriation  bill — it  is 
a  matter  of  giving  priority  to  those  pro- 
grams which  hold  the  greatest  promise 
for  our  Nation  s  future. 

In  my  judgment,  it  Is  inconsistent  and 
a  serious  misalinement  of  priorities 
when  the  President  vetoes  a  bill  contain- 
ing $210  million  to  provide  vocational 
training  for  jobless  Americans  while  ad- 
vocatmg  the  expenditure  of  billions  of 
dollars  to  guarantee  a  minimum  income 
to  citizens  who  need  this  very  type  of 
tralnuig. 

Far  better  would  be  to  reverse  these 
priorities  and  invest  billions  In  build- 
ing a  firm  base  of  technical  education 
to  enable  the  workingman  to  support 
himself  rather  than  killing  his  Incentive 
with  unearned  handouts. 

The  education  approach  Is  more  ef- 
fective and  In  the  long  run.  less  expen- 
sive. 

Only  yesterday  I  voted  against  a  $1.5 
billion  appropriation  for  foreign  aid.  I 
voted  then  to  .-.ave  more  money  than 
President  Nixon  did  by  his  veto.  I  be- 
lieve that  nio.<t  American  citizens  would 
prefer  their  tax  dollars  being  u.sed  to 
promote  educnf.on  especially  vocational 
education,  than  for  foreign  aid.  guaran- 
teed incomes,  nr  many  other  purpwies  for 
which  the  President  has  recommended 
spending. 

I  intend  to  '.ote  thi.^  year  to  spend 
le.ss  moncv  th.m  the  Pre.sident  recom- 
mends bu^  I  fef!  it  my  duty  to  exe'-ci.^e 
a  voice  in  dete.  mining  the  priority  of 
proerams  and  in  determining  which 
spending  proeram.";  .shall  be  approved 
and  which  .«hall  l-e  r-'jected. 

Mr  BARRETT  Mr  Speaker.  I  will 
vote  to  override  the  President's  veto  of 
HR  13111  I  .support  the  appropriations 
for  the  Departnents  of  Labor.  HE"W.  and 
related  agencies,  as  pa.-vsed  by  the  Con- 
gress And.  it  i.-  my  fervent  hope  that 
the  two  Houses  of  the  Congress  will 
overwhelin.ngly  vote  to  override  the  veto. 
Mr  Speaker,  the  President  spoke  to 
the  Nation  over  national  television  on 
Monday  night  expre.ssing  the  rea.^^ons 
for  his  veto  of  this  bill,  and  his  veto 
message  was  delivered  to  the  House  yes- 
terday. A  careful  reading  of  the  two 
statements  indicates  that  the  President 
has  selected  this  measure  as  the  target 
for  an  antl-inflatlon  campaign.  It  Is 
most  unfortunate  that  he  has  done  so. 
for  this  bill  represents  financial  support 
for  many  of  the  most  Important  domes- 
tic programs  our  Nation  has  undertaken. 
The  President  said  the  Issue  la  not 
education  and  health  He  said  the  Issue  Is 
Inflation.  We  all  agree  inflation  Is  an 
Issue  The  difference  is  that  the  Congress 


gave  a  higher  priority  to  education  and 
health  than  to  other  needs  which  the 
President  obviously  considered  greater 
as  reflected  in  his  own  budget  requests. 

The  Congress  has  acted  prudently  and 
wisely  m  Its  handling  of  the  budget.  The 
President  inherited  a  balanced  budget, 
and  Congress  cut  over  $5.6  billion  from 
his  fiscal  year  1970  appropriations  budg- 
et request  alone.  And.  this  budget  cut 
takes  into  account  the  moneys  contained 
In  H.R.  13111. 

The  $1.1  billion  increase  in  spending 
for  health  and  education  is  not  the  rea- 
son for  the  greatly  accelerated  inflation. 
Let  us  look  at  the  record.  The  President 
said  the  cost  of  living  went  up  25  per- 
cent from  1960  to  1970.  This  Is  true;  but 
what  he  did  not  point  out  is  that  in  the 
8  years  prior  to  his  inauguration,  the 
average  increase  was  slightly  over  2  per- 
cent per  year.  In  the  last  year,  1969.  the 
flrst  year  of  the  present  administration, 
the  cost  of  living  increased  over  6  per- 
cent, more  than  double  the  average  In 
the  previous  years  of  the  decade. 

This  veto  action,  if  allowed  to  stand, 
will  affect  approximately  a  million  chil- 
dren In  various  educational  programs 
under  title  I,  such  as  special  education 
and  vocational  training.  Other  educa- 
tional programs  are  also  affected.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  Impossible  to  determine  the 
damace  that  will  be  done  to  many  very 
significant  health  research  programs,  ac- 
cording to  some  of  the  Nation's  most 
eminent  scientists.  We  are  told  that  it 
can  be  very  detrimental  to  cancer  and 
heart  research. 

The  President  would  have  been  wiser 
to  have  directed  his  attack  on  Inflation 
In  mid- 1969,  earlier  in  the  present  fiscal 
year  He  could  then  have  directed  his 
attack  on  the  ABM,  on  the  supersonic 
transport,  and  many  other  programs 
that  have  a  much  lower  priority  than 
those  which  will  be  affected  by  his  veto 
action  on  this  bill. 

I  most  strongly  ursie  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  act  wisely  and  vote  to  over- 
ride the  veto. 

Mr  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
approving  a  $13  billion  increase  in  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Congress  challenged  the  President 
to  make  an  extremely  difficult  political 
decision  and  to,  thereby,  vividly  demon- 
strate to  the  Nation  his  sincerity  in 
fighting  Inflation  In  the  interest  of  all 
the  people  He  has  mtt  this  challenge 
courageously  and  responsibly.  We  can 
now  do  no  less. 

Over  $1  billion  of  the  total  increase  is 
for  education.  Of  this.  $398  million 
would  perpetuate  and  augment  the  most 
inequitable  component  of  Federal  edu- 
cation as.sistance.  aid  to  federally  im- 
pacted school  districts.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, the  Nation's  100  poorest  counties 
received  a  total  of  only  $3.2  million  in 
1968.  while  Montgomery  County.  Md.. 
among  the  richest  counties  in  the  coun- 
try, received  $5.8  million.  This  wealthy 
suburb  alone  received  $6  million  In  Im- 
pact aid  for  the  1968-69  school  years  in 
comparison  to  $4.5  million  for  the  en- 
tire State  of  Michigan.  In  many  cases, 
payments  exceed  the  costs  to  local 
schools  of  educating  children  of  Federal 
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workers.  In  other  Instances  Uie  program 
enables  wealthy  school  districts  to  levy 
lower  taxes  than  other,  often  poorer,  dis- 
tricts in  the  same  State.  I  am  discour- 
aged by  the  direction  this  program  has 
taken  over  the  years  and  regret  that  we 
have  not  had  a  clear-cut  vote  on  funding 
and  continuation  of  impact  aid.  It  is 
time  for  reform  of  this  unfair  distribu- 
tion of  badly  needed  Federal  funds,  not 
time  for  deepening  the  inequity. 

The  consequences  of  undercutting  the 
President's  anti-inflation  program  would 
be  even  graver.  Every  single  American 
is  now  suffering  the  effects  of  nearly  a 
decade  of  defldt  spending  by  Democratic 
administrations  and  Congresses.  As  the 
President  pointed  out  to  the  Nation  last 
Monday,  the  Federal  Government's  ex- 
penditures during  1960-70  have  exceeded 
tax  revenues  by  $57  billion. 

Upon  entering  office,  President  Nixon 
Inaugurated  a  program  for  halting  the 
steady  erosion  of  the  value  of  the  dollar. 
A  key  element  of  this  program  was  a 
proposed  substantial  budget  surplus,  and 
the  cutbacks  providing  this  svuiplus  In- 
cluded large  reductions  in  the  defense 
budget.  The  President  has  given  Con- 
gress a  great  opixtrtunity  to  materially 
benefit  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  Nation.  It  would  be  unpardonable 
to  reject  this  opportunity  by  opposing 
the  President's  judgment  that  the  Labor- 
HETW  appropriations  bill  as  It  now  stands 
is  inflationary. 

As  a  long  and  active  advocate  of  ex- 
panded, innovative,  and  effective  aid  to 
education,  I  understand  and  appreciate 
the  concern  about  the  President's  veto 
^  felt  by  the  educators  and  parents  whom 
X  I  serve.  I  supported  the  increase  recom- 
mended in  the  President's  education 
budget  and  disagreed  with  many  of  the 
decreases  proiwsed  for  education  and 
librarj-  programs  other  than  Impact  aid. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  President  would 
have  accepted  reasonable  increases  In 
these  areas.  The  Ironic  danger  of  im- 
reasonable  increases  is  that,  by  Intensi- 
fying inflation,  they  raise  the  cost  of 
education  programs.  The  Inflationary  po- 
tential of  such  increases  would  be  maxi- 
mized by  their  being  concentrated  In 
the  few  months  remaining  imtil  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  on  June  30.  These  are 
the  harsh  facts  which  all  of  us  concerned 
about  education  must  face.  Education 
costs  have  already  Increased  dramatically 
because  of  inflation.  Cost-cf-program  in- 
creases are  requiring  greater  outlays  of 
money  simply  to  maintain  programs.  The 
Nation  cannot  hope  to  substantially  ex- 
pand and  improve  these  programs  if  It 
cannot  win  the  battle  against  inflation. 

The  President  made  a  firm  commit- 
ment when  he  entered  office  to  fight  in- 
flation. Congress  knew  this.  Given  this 
commitment  and  the  prevailing  view  I 
share  tliat  higher  appropriations  for  edu- 
cation and  health  are  essential.  Congress 
could  have  prepared  for  an  early  com- 
promise on  the  issue.  This  compromise 
could  have  been  achieved  by  plarmlng 
cutbacks  elsewhere  in  the  budget  to  al- 
low for  increases  in  these  high  priority 
areas  and  by  recognizing  that  such  in- 
creases must  be  reasonable  in  terms  of 
current  distortions  in  the  economy.  In- 
stead,  the   Democratic  leadership   and 


majority  in  Congress  unconscionably  de- 
layed and  protracted  action  and  created 
a  confrontation  situation,  largely  for 
political  purposes. 

However,  if  we  consider  who  has  suf- 
fered from  this  shameless  delay,  I  fail 
tpT  see  that  the  Democrats  will  get  the 
political  rewards  they  seek.  For  school 
districts  around  the  country  have  been 
faced  with  harrowing  uncertainty  and 
lack  of  information  on  which  to  plan 
while  nearly  5  months  of  the  school  year 
have  gone  by  without  the  reasonable 
Increases  I  advocate  coming  to  them. 

I  am  confident  that  the  President's 
veto  will  be  sustained.  If  the  Democratic 
leadership  will  act  without  more  delays, 
I  know  that  the  President  will  cooperate 
in  reaching  a  compromise  that  will  not 
further  Jeopardize  either  fiscal  responsi- 
bility or  vital  education  and  health  pro- 
grams. I  hope  that  a  sufficient  reduction 
in  impact  £dd  will  be  the  cornerstone  of  a 
speedy  compromise. 

Prompt  action  should  not  stop  here, 
A  delay  in  fiscal  year  1971  Labor-HEW 
appropriations  like  the  impardonable 
one  we  have  witnessed  would  be  intoler- 
able. I  hope  and  urge  that  when  the  next 
school  year  starts  in  September  1970,  this 
appropriations  bill  will  be  a  reality. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  E^aker,  in  good 
conscience  I  cannot  veto  to  sustain  the 
Presidential  veto  of  H.R.  13111,  because 
once  you  start  reducing  funds  for  public 
education,  health  services,  and  medical 
research  and  loans  for  college  students 
and  desperately  needed  assistance  to 
private  schools  struggling  to  survive, 
then  paralysis  sets  in  as  we  numb  our 
sensibilities  to  what  America  is  all  about. 

If  we  can  temporize  with  our  children's 
future,  then  I  am  sure  the  next  budget 
cut  will  be  ev«i  easier  as  we  lose  all 
sense  of  perspective.  Indeed,  if  we  can- 
not invest  one-half  of  1  percent  of  our 
Federal  budget — for  that  is  what  the 
difference  between  the  administration 
and  congressional  educational  budgets 
equal — in  schooling  future  generations, 
in  reducing  deprivation  and  eliminating 
despair  then  it  Is  Indecent  for  us  to  think 
people  will  continue  taxing  themselves 
for  senseless  priorities. 

The  public  is  choked  with  taxes,  and 
vigorously  supports — Just  as  I  do — the 
President's  battle  against  inflation.  But 
in  this  instance  the  burden  of  mounting 
property  taxes  and  flscal  crises  of  local 
school  boards  must  be  relieved  by  the 
major  tax-collecting  strength  of  the 
Federal  Government, 

Let  me  cite  just  one  example  of  this 
inflationary  crisis  in  New  York  City  that 
can  only  be  stemmed  by  a  large  Imput 
of  Federal  money.  The  city's  plans  call 
for  starting  construction  on  24  schools 
this  year,  yet  we  are  only  building  15 
because  costs  are  cutting  in  our  budget. 
A  high  school  that  costs  $7.8  million  4 
years  abo  to  build,  now  costs  $18  million. 

Let  me  explain  the  fiscal  plight  of  New 
York  State.  For  the  flrst  time  In  three 
decades  last  year,  the  State  reduced  aid 
for  public  education  as  costs  rose  from 
$1,6  billion  a  decade  ago  to  $4.1  billion 
this  year.  As  local  school  boards  at- 
tempted to  raise  property  taxes,  tax- 
payers revolted.  In  20  percent  of  the 
State's  school  districts,  voters  turned 


down  school  budgets,  although  property 
taxes  did  rise  17  percent. 

People  are  just  fed  up.  The  State  pays 
45  percent  of  the  education  bill;  the  Fed- 
eral Government  5  percent  and  property 
taxes  underwrite  the  other  50  percent. 
This  problem  Is  particularly  vexing  In 
my  borough.  Queens,  where  there  are 
280,000  homeowners  and  20,000  apart- 
ment house  owners. 

These  constituents  are  paying  State 
and  city  income  taxes  in  addition  to 
their  Federal  income  tax,  sales  taxes, 
excise  taxes,  and  as  the  cost-of-living 
nibbles  away  at  their  dollar,  transit  fares 
have  Just  been  increased  50  percent. 

Under  these  circumstances,  what  is 
the  impact  of  sustaining  the  veto?  Al- 
though the  Federal  Government  contrib- 
utes only  5  percent  of  our  education 
budget,  in  certain  areas  it  translates  it- 
self into  considerable  dollar  support.  For 
Instance,  New  York  State  would  lose 
$78.6  million  in  education  and  about  $12 
million  in  health  funds.  The  State  would 
lose  $23  million  in  title  I  money;  $4  mil- 
lion in  school  library  aid;  $14.5  million 
in  vocational  education;  and  $5  million 
in  scholarships  and  loans  for  college  stu- 
dents. 

I^ils  last  loss  particularly  concerns  me 
because  a  sizable  part  of  the  student  loan 
money  Is  funneled  into  the  State  univer- 
sity system,  of  which  10,200  students  out 
of  a  172,000  enrollment  are  from  Queens. 
To  deny  these  students  scholarship  or 
loan  money,  or  seriously  reduce  the 
availability  of  funds,  will  only  drive  them 
and  their  families  into  the  money  mar- 
ket, where  banks  are  charging  outra- 
geously inflationary  Interest  rates  rang- 
ing from  8  to  10  percent  for  college  loans. 

The  State's  health  needs  are  most  criti- 
cal. A  score  of  the  Nation's  best  medical 
schools,  located  in  New  York  City,  are 
operating  at  deficit  levels  this  year  that 
can  only  be  bridged  with  Federal  money. 
For  some  of  them,  the  loss  of  the  pro- 
jected funding  in  this  appropiiation  bill 
will  be  critical. 

The  most  desperate  situation  exists  at 
the  New  York  Medical  College  which  is 
in  debt  approximately  $12  million  and, 
indeed,  is  really  seriously  considering  the 
possibility  of  closing  its  doors.  Its  oper- 
ating deficit  is  $250,000  per  month;  year's 
Federal  losses  $1,200,000. 

Other  schools  In  the  New  York  City 
area  are:  Mt.  Sinai — operating  deficit 
$2,000,000  per  year;  year's  Federal  losses 
$500,000.  New  York  University — operat- 
ing deficit  $1,700,000  per  year;  year's  Fed- 
eral losses  $2,000,000.  Sloan-Ketterlng — 
year's  Federal  losses  $1,400,000.  Cornell 
Medical  College— operating  deficit  $1,- 
000,000  per  year.  Albert  Einstein — op- 
erating deficit  $4,000,000  per  year;  year's 
Federal  losses  $2  to  $3  million. 

These  schools  also  rely  upon  Federal 
scholarship  aid  to  help  train  young  doc- 
tors, nurses,  and  para-professlonals.  The 
loss  of  fimds  would  Include:  New  York 
Medical  College— $101,981;  New  York 
University — $61,500;  Yeshiva  Univer- 
sity— $68,140;  University  of  Rochester — 
$50,828. 

The  budget  for  the  Natlonsd  Institutes 
of  Health  would  be  cut  scMne  {31  million 
if  this  veto  override  fails.  Since  New 
York's   medical    schools    and   hospitals 
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house  some  of  the  Nations  leading  medl-  Education  cannot  make  the  sun  rise,     pllcit  and  detaUed  plans  for  expending 

cal  research  teams.  I  am  told  no  less  than  It  has  been  said,  but  it  can  let  the  light     financial  resources  during  fiscal  1970  and 

40  percent  of  them  would  be  broken  up.  In.                                                                    are  now  merely  walUng  /o'"  the  Govern - 

and  crucial  research  into  curing  cnppling  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to     ment  to  honor  Its  word  to  s^PP^y  ^f  ^f" 

and  killing  diseases  such  as  cancer,  heart  express  my  support  for  this  legislative     ance^  The  money  most  emphatically  will 

ailments  arthritis,  and  metabolic  prob-  effort    to    overturn    President    Nixon's     not  be   scattered  to  the  winds.  Indeed, 

lems   and  mental  retardation  would  be  veto— a    veto    that   poses    an    alarming     lack  of  this  money  might  weU  give  rise 

severely  curulled.  threat  to  virtually  every  educational  in-     to  financial   and  educaUonal  chaos  In 

Finally.  New  York's  critical  need  for  sitution  throughout  the  United  States,     most  schools.                     „„„„„,„.  „*  *v,« 

more  hospital  beds  would  also  suffer.  We  The  education  of  our  young  people,  after        Let  me  cite  Just  a  few  examples  of  the 

^n  usr$52  mimon  in  Hill-Burton  hos-  all,  Is  among  the  greatest  challenges  we     dlfBcultles  President  Nixon  s  veto  might 

pital  constrrictlon  funds  now.  but  if  the  face  in  this  era  of  startling  technological    cause.    A    college    student,    pressed    for 

veto  IS  sustained,  the  State  wlU  lose  $8  and  soclocultural  change.  Our  schools-    funds    might  not  be  able  to  return  to 

iSmon  schools  ranging  all  the  way  from  nursery    "chool  this  fall.  Minority  groups-blacks. 

The  loss  of  educaUon  money  to  New  centers  to  our  most  celebrated  unlversl-  Puerto  Rlcans  Indlans-BUght  not  re- 
York  cm's  public  schools  from  these  ties^^onstitute  thi.s  Nations  most  val-  ceive  the  training  and  schooling  they  so 
?ederJ^revenues  wo^d  come  to  $35.8  uable  asset.  They  turn  out  the  physicians.  ^^^^^^^^fA^  "^^^^"^^'^^[P^.C'rt'iJ^.n^^^^^^ 
mlSion  the  businessmen,   the    technicians,  the    communit  es.  almost  whol^   dependent 

muion  lawyers,  the  statesmen,  the  craftsmen  the    on  Federal  funds  to  maintain  sound  edu- 

Tiue  i-Di.sadvantA«ed  children  and  United  States  needs  to  maintain  a  stand-    catlonal  programs,  would  be  driven  into 

elementary   education »33  0  ^^^  ^j  jjjg  g^vled  throughout  the  world,     an  alarming  form  of  retrenchment.  Chic- 

Tiue  n-Ubranes .V-^J— '      ^^  Already  overburdened  by  waning  sources    opee.  Mass     a  community  In  my  con- 

Titie  ni-i.novauon  special  educa-  ^^     ^^^  ^           enrollment  rates,     sessional  d^trict.  for  example    stands 

N^^    TVac'hine"m;^:«TencV 5  most    educational    InstituUons    must-    to  lose  $400,000  In  Impact  aid  alone  if 

NDEA--Teacmng   matn  science    i.  o  _,,,..  „.-__,i_  -..-t^-poplve  financial  as-     Mr.  Nixon's  veto  is  sustained. 

Federally  impacted  aid --      5  2  quite  llterauy.  musi     receive  nnanciai  as-         o.,if«  r.io«ni«   Mr   cmonkpr   th*>  Presl- 

vcxationai  education 3.2  slstance  If  they  are  to  weather  what  can        Quite  Pjainly.  '^^P**'^"' ^^^^'^^'- 

h*>  riPsrribfHi  as  a  kind  of  economic  sleee      d«"t  could  have  choeen  another  victim— 

The  controversial  impact-aid  program  ^^^"^^  ^.  the  uSt^  States  may     'he  military,  tdi:  example-in  his  battle 

has  special   significance   In   New   York  Sf^^^^n'^^eOieTthe  Co^greS^Sd  the     to  reduce  Federal  expenditures.  Instead. 

City.  Almost  a  third  of  the  citys  prop-  X5iS?rrtJon    hoS.r    S^^J^l^^^^           he   chose    the   most   vulnerable    victim 

erty  is  government  owned,  meaning  the  ?;J?'.Srt[,!:hT«i^^^^^^^                ^                   conceivable:    the  Nation's  schools   and 

city  is  deprived  of  a  lucrative  tax  base,  ^'yet   ^r?.^,  NUon   using  an  artful     schoolchUdren.  How  can  we  Justlfy-ra- 

The  impact-aid  money  then  Is  only  a  „,;^i'„,7,^i7"l,^°^^                                tlonallze.  I  should  say-lavishing  scores 

meager  subsUtute  for  the  Ices  of  tax-  ratlona  e  that  can  be  charitably  described              ^                        mUltary  projects 

exempt  property.  THe  board  of  educa-  ^„t?r\°"^i^^*/,ff ^.f^'d?  tif  Con/res^     o     Wghly   dubious  merit   and   denying 

tion  depends  on  this  money  to  help  fill  billion  Id  Federa^   funds  the  Congress                   '                         educational  sys- 

many  budget  gaps,  and  the  practice  Is  ^^'^^^  io'U'he  fustSv  thU  IcS     ^m?  T^e  answer,  of  course.  Is  that  we 

to^jstribute  tl.se  funds  on  a  cltywlde  l^JO^  How  ^d^«  ^.LnnUfX^^t^     -nnot^  3,,^3,   ,,,  ^,  3,,,  ,,  ,,^. 

'Tn.ortunately.  the  gravity  of  these  '^^^^^^'^^  l^^^:^  7S.^'n^n  me^t^ronrt^afth^"  C?ngr?iVpprop^- 
possible  losses  to  New  York  City  takes  on  ^»"°"- ™f/ ?*f  S^^^^tl'i  of^ur  na"  atlons  bill  does.  Indeed,  spur  a  tiny  In- 
more  significance  when  the  statistics  sense,  h^.l'irji.^flJ^i^Tn  «  i?  hiinon  crease  In  the  oost  of  living-raising  the 
must  be  matched  with  programs  ear-  Clonal  budget  for  fiscal  1970.  a  $1  billion                                         ^     one-tenth  of  a 

marked  to  be  shortchanged,  shattering  *PP'"°P^*,'';"/°'":t^^*"""'^"^l"°'f^:    ?en7  a  pound,  for  example,  or  the  cost 

the  hopes  for  achievement  of  thousands  *f„^?*^,i^fl^;'°V  J^V^.^^  /f  if  Zii        of  bread  by  one-fifteenth  of  a  cent  a  loaf, 

of  children  most  insignificant  way.  E^en  If  it  could-                     ^                    ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^ 

AS  an  example,  in  Queens,  it  is  estl-  ^^^^^^^^.^i^^^'I'/i  ^  m?Ht,   S^^            American  family's  living  costs.  But.  as 

mated    that    school    district    No.    28-  "°"°"    ^?f  Ln^^.'^L^^'^IfonM  wl  t;     ^ar  as  that  same  family  Is  concerned, 

which    includes    South    Jamaica.    Kew  ^°°-^f,  ,Sl^r  MWnn  w-?t=  ^ntn^    could  such  trivial  price  Increases  oom- 

Gardens.    Richmond    Hill,    and    Forest  lt,'!l^^^I^!li' ^l,,^^!t^,^'^^}?JZ^    pare  with  a  son's  dropping  out  of  college 

Hills— will  lose  $717,000  In  title  I  money  ^^"^  tiirough  other  means    major  In-    1,^^^^^  ^j  ^  lack  of  scholarship  funds,  or 

used  for  Headstart,  early  childhood,  cul-  creases  in  local  Propeny  taxes,  ror  ex-    ^  daughter's  unemployment  because  her 

tural.  and  tutorial  programs,  and  sum-  ample    or  wnoiesaie  Dorrowing.                   ^      school  had  not  prepared  her  ade- 

mer  schools.  Such  1 1th  hour  tactics  would  still  give      ^^j     j^^  ^  secretarial  Job?  I  think 

In  addition,  district  No.  28  would  also  ^^-^f.  ^o  spending  at  a  rate  approaching  $1     ^^^ 

stand  to  lose  $87,000  in  funds  for  school  billion,    and.    even    more    significantly.        ^^  ^^^^  ^ot  sacrifice  our  youth  on  a 

Ubraries.    much   of    It   aiding    our    be-  ^°^^  threaten  the  average  famUy  s  G-    pr^ext  so  flimsy  as  that  enunciated  by 

leaguered  parochial  schools.  And  it  would  nancial  resources  far  more  than  say.  a    president  Nixon. 

also  lose  $63,000  in  vitally  needed  money  one-hundredth  of  1  percent  increment        ^^^^^    j  uj.ge  the  overturning  of  his 

to  aid  the  teaching  of^th  and  science.  ^  living  costs  Mr^Nlxon  contends,  still    ^^^^ 

District  No.  28  is  only  one  of  seven  further,  that  the  Federal  Governments  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Presl- 
school  districts  comprising  Queens— all  ald-to-educaUon  prograrns  fall  short  of  ^eni  has  asked  us  to  combat  inflation  by 
similar  in  population  size,  ethnic,  and  ^^at  he  considers  to  be  ideal.  Of  course  spending  less  for  schools  and  health  I 
economic  ouUook.  and  aU  having  parents  \^^^  do.  No  Government  program— at  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  override 
with  the  same  aspirations  for  their  chil-  least  none  of  which  I  am  aware--ls  so  f^e  administration's  veto  and  to  appro- 
dren.  Do  some  quick  arithmetic  and  you  exceUent  and  so  exemplary  that  it  de-  prjatg  the  funds  this  Nation  urgently 
can  get  an  idea  of  the  impact  of  this  "^s  reform.  The  point  to  emphasize  Is  „p^s  jq^  health  and  education, 
appropriations  bUl  on  the  borough  of  that  ald-to-educatlon  programs  are  j^i  labeling  this  legislation  "inflation- 
Queens  among  the  most  fruitful  ever  carried  ary  "  the  administration  has  grossly  mis- 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  school  year  into  out  by  the  United  States— despite  the  represented  the  facts.  I  ask  how  tiie  Con- 
Its  seventh  month  and  New  York  bor-  deficiencies  Mr.  Nixon  cited  in  his  tele-  ^ress  can  be  accused  of  fiscal  Irresponsl- 
rowing  money  with  short-term  anticipa-  ^^^°^  address.  bility  In  light  of  the  numerous  reductions 
tlon  bonds  at  high  interest  rates  to  pay  I"  any  case.  Mr  Nixon  has  proposed  in  appropriations  that  we  have  made  in 
for  education  with  the  future  of  thou-  virtually  nothing  as  an  alternative  to  connection  with  other  bills, 
sands  of  children  whose  parents  can  111  our  current  programs.  The  President's  The  Issue  before  us.  therefore,  is  not 
afford  to  pay  increased  property  taxes  third  objection — that  schools  might  inflation.  Rather,  it  Is  whether  we  will 
to  cover  school  blUs;  and  with  the  hopes  whimsically  squancler  money  turned  over  meet  such  needs  as  our  school,  library, 
of  mariy  praying  for  breakthroughs  in  to  them  late  in  the  fiscal  year — can  be  handicapped  children,  and  vocational 
cancer  and  heart  research  bound  to  Fed-  dismissed  out  of  hand.  Much  of  the  programs.  The  administration  has  se- 
eral  support  of  medical  research,  it  would  money,  of  course,  has  already  been  spent  riously  misjudged  our  Nation .  ■sriorities 
be  unconscionable  for  me  to  vote  to  sus-  or  obligated  Even  more  to  the  point,  if  these  programs  must  bear  the  brunt  of 
tain  this  veto  of  the  HEW  appropriation  educational  institutions  have  made  ex-     its  Inability  to  decelerate  Inflation. 
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Last  year,  the  city  of  Cleveland  re- 
ceived approximately  $7.5  million  under 
the  education  programs  we  are  consider- 
ing. If  the  administration's  veto  is  up- 
held. Cleveland's  public  schools  will  lose 
several  million  dollars.  Programs  for 
educationally  deprived  children,  now  of- 
fering health  and  tutorial  services  to  stu- 
dents in  the  inner  city,  will  gain  less  than 
half  the  funds  Congress  found  to  be  es- 
sential in  fiscal  year  1970.  Cleveland  re- 
ceived approximately  $1.3  million  last 
year  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 
Those  funds  enabled  countless  students 
to  benefit  from  Job  training  and  thereby 
become  employable.  The  Congress  found 
this  program  required  a  doubling  of 
appropriations,  yet  the  administration 
views  an  increase  of  a  mere  2  percent 
adequate.  These  are  only  two  examples 
of  numerous  vital  programs  which  are 
now  in  danger  of  being  curtailed,  includ- 
ing education  of  handicapped  and  bilin- 
gual student,  school  libraries,  and  in- 
structional equipment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  education  and  health 
programs  made  possible  by  Federal  fund- 
ing have  had  a  significant  impact  on  the 
city  of  Cleveland  and  on  the  Nation.  I 
trust  that  my  colleagues  also  view  these 
programs  essential  and  deserving  of  our 
full  support. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sup- 
porting the  President  in  his  decision  to 
veto  the  Labor-HEW  appropriation.  This 
is  a  vote  against  Inflation — not  against 
education.  This  vote  could  set  the  tone  of 
Government  responsibility  for  the  1970's. 
Because  If  this  veto  is  overridden.  It  will 
x  be  "Katy  bar  the  door"  as  far  as  future 
=J  spending  proposals  go. 
^  Over  and  over  again  In  letters  and  In 
conversations  with  my  constituents.  I 
have  heard  "I  agree  we  need  to  do 
something  about  inflation,  but  why  did 
the  President  pick  on  education?"  I  do 
not  think  the  President  did. 

President  Nixon  asked  Congress  for  a 
S2  3  billion  increase  in  HEW  fimds.  This 
had  my  support.  Yet,  the  Congress  added 
SI. 3  billion  to  his  request  In  spite  of  pre- 
viously sisslgned  funding  by  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  and  the  Pres- 
ident. When  this  Increase  passed,  the 
President  advised  that  he  considered  it 
inflationary — so  the  threat  of  a  veto  has 
been  hanging  over  us  since  last  July. 

Yet.  the  history  of  this  appropriation 
shows  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
party  in  control  of  this  Congress  to  work 
with  the  President  to  come  up  with  a 
mutually  acceptable  level  of  funding.  In- 
stead, all  we  have  foimd  Is  the  attitude 
that  it  will  be  all  or  nothing— $1.3  bil- 
lion without  regard  for  the  fact  that  the 
appropriation  bill  was  late,  that  7  months 
of  the  year  have  passed,  and  the  effect 
this  mandatory  spending  Increase  would 
have  on  other  education  and  health  pro- 
prams  because  of  President  Nixon's  stat- 
utory $192.9  billion  spending  limit.  So 
the  President  did  not  pick  this  bill — the 
Congress  did. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  vitally  concerned 
about  education  and  I  want  to  improve 
the  quality  of  education  our  schoolchil- 
dren receive.  Quality  education  and  good 
Jobs  are  the  real  answers  to  poverty  in 
this  country.  However.  I  am  opposed  to 
the  misdirected  funding  this  bill  repre- 
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sents.  How  can  we  possibly  be  Improving 
education  when  half  of  the  Increase  Is 
for  grants  to  schools  In  federally  im- 
pacted areas — a  program  which  in  1968 
paid  $5.8  billion  to  the  Nation's  richest 
county  and  a  total  of  $3.2  million  to  the 
100  poorest  counties.  I  support  the  con- 
cept of  Impacted  aid,  but  I  am  opposed 
to  an  unfair  formula  that  plows  dispro- 
portionately large  sums  into  rich  coun- 
ties. This  must  be  changed. 

The  President  has  reassured  the  Na- 
tion that  no  schools  will  close  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  veto.  So  we're  not  talking 
about  depriving  any  child  in  this  country 
of  a  good  education.  The  real  issue  is  the 
nflation  that  Is  ravaging  the  school  budg- 
et as  much  as  it  is  those  of  private  citi- 
zens. The  January  issue  of  School  Man- 
agement magazine  reports: 

Wblle  many  administrators  complain  bit- 
terly, these  days,  about  the  adverse  effect 
on  education  of  the  Nlron  Administration's 
tough  antl-lnflatlon  measures,  the  Cost  of 
Education  Index  makes  It  abundantly  clear 
that  Inflation  Itself  la  far  more  damaging 
than  any  of  the  attempts  to  bring  It  under 
control. 

The  hard  fact  Is  that  If  we  are  going  to 
make  substantial  progress  in  getting  suf- 
ficient and  stable  funds  to  badly  needed 
education  programs,  we  will  have  to  get 
Inflation  under  control.  So  the  vote  will 
be  one  of  confidence  in  the  President's 
inflation  control  policies;  and  not  for  or 
against  education. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  vote  to  override  the  President's  veto  of 
the  1970  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill, 
Just  as  I  voted  last  summer  to  provide 
those  additional  fimds  to  which  the  Pres- 
ident now  objects.  This  vote  was  based 
on  my  own  judgment  of  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis  Coimty 
and  the  Nation.  Yet,  I  realize  that  the 
President's  action,  too,  was  based  on  his 
own  best  judgment. 

Great  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the 
inflationary  effects  of  this  additional  $1.3 
billion  In  Government  spending.  Yet, 
these  fimds  represent  only  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  this  Nation's  $200  billion  Fed- 
eral budget.  In  am  economy  such  as  ours, 
the  anti-inflationary  effect  of  such  a 
minute  reduction  is  more  symbolic  than 
real.  Dr.  Herbert  Stein,  a  member  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, makes  this  point: 

I  have  the  Impression  that  many  people 
now  see  a  magical  significance  In  a  shift  of  a 
few  billion  dollars  in  the  budget  position, 
especially  if  the  shift  crosses  the  line  between 
surplus  and  deficit.  In  a  trillion  dollar  econ- 
omy this  Is  hard  to  understand,  especially 
after  our  recent  experience  with  the  limited 
significance  of  the  budget  shift  between  a 
$25B  deficit  In  Fiscal  1968  and  a  $3B  surplus 
In  Fiscal  1969.  Preoccupation  with  small 
changes  In  the  budget  position  leads  to  bad 
forecasts  by  the  private  economy  and  bad 
policy  by  the  government. 

While  any  responsible  reduction  in 
Federal  spending  Is  welcome  during  an 
inflationary  period,  we  must  balance  the 
possible  anti-inflationary  effects  of  such 
a  reduction  against  the  demonstrated 
need  for  these  fimds  If  we  are  to  avoid 
such  bad  policy.  This  is  particularly  true 
since  Congress  has  already  cut  the  ad- 
ministration budget  request  by  nearly 
$5.6  billion  and  has  reduced  overall 
spending  by  $3  billion  this  year. 


We  must  realize  further  that  the  Na- 
tion's school  systems  have  programed 
these  expenditures  at  the  congressionally 
approved  levels  £Uid  must  now  curtail 
programs,  or  seek  locally  funds  denied 
by  the  veto.  St.  Louis  Coimty  schools,  for 
example,  will  lose  on  the  order  of  $1 
million.  My  discussions  with  homeown- 
ers over  the  past  year  lead  me  to  believe 
that  increases  in  State  and  local  taxes — 
including  property  taxes — would  be  un- 
satisfactory for  this  purpose. 

Clearly,  action  on  this  legislation  Is 
not  a  question  of  who  is  for  or  who  is 
against  inflation;  for  or  against  educa- 
tion of  our  young  people;  for  or  against 
health  research.  We  all  subscribe  to  these 
goals.  In  substance,  the  issue  is  one  of 
spending  priorities. 

There  has  been  great  emphasis  in  Con- 
gress this  year,  as  well  as  in  St.  Louis 
County  and  across  the  country,  on  re- 
viewing and  adjusting  our  national  pri- 
orities. However,  we  now  find  that  even 
the  modest  changes  in  priorities  which 
have  been  accomplished  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  are  being  threatened. 

We  must  question  the  priorities  of  a 
nation  which  would  hesitate  to  spend 
such  a  small  proportion  of  its  income  on 
the  education  and  health  of  Its  citizens 
while  approving  a  budget  including  large, 
more  easily  postponable  expenditures 
with  no  hesitation.  We  must  question 
whether  the  elimination  of  these  funds 
for  education  and  health  can  be  justified 
In  a  year  when  we  have  committed  $660 
million  for  the  supersonic  transport;  $780 
million  for  the  flrst  phase  of  an  ABM 
whose  technical  capability  remains  to  be 
established;  $50  million  in  additional 
military  aid  to  South  Korea;  and  $1  bil- 
lion for  naval  ship  construction. 

Budget  scrutiny  is  indeed  necessary  In 
the  battie  against  Inflation;  but  respon- 
sive national  priorities  are  essential  to 
this  country's  future.  A  sound  budget 
effectively  utilizes  all  of  its  resources — 
and  have  we  a  more  promising  resource 
than  our  Nation's  young? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Nixon  characterized  his  deci- 
sion to  veto  the  appropriations  bill  for 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  as  one  of  the  most  difBcult 
of  his  Presidency  thus  far. 

The  decision  of  a  Member  of  Congress 
on  whether  or  not  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent is  no  less  dlflQcult.  My  office  has 
heard  from  a  large  number  of  First  Dis- 
trict residents.  About  half  support  the 
veto;  the  other  half  want  the  veto  over- 
ridden. 

I  have  been  and  am  interested  in  the 
fleld  of  education — I  was  once  a  teacher 
myself.  I  understand  from  all  angles  the 
desperate  situation  which  our  public 
schools  and  colleges  face  today.  Progress 
in  educational  techniques  and  materials 
has  far  outreached  the  capacity  for  many 
school  districts  to  take  advantage  of 
them.  The  term  "quality  education"  is 
used  frequently  today,  and  it  has  carried 
with  it  a  challenge  for  all  of  us  to  pro- 
vide the  ijest  possible  education  for  all 
of  our  youngsters.  I  further  realize  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  a  role  to 
play  In  the  resolution  of  financial  prob- 
lems which  are  a  part  of  our  educational 
system. 

Throughout  my  career  In  Congress  I 
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have  consistently  supported  financial  aid 
for  education.  When  In  the  Iowa  Legis- 
lature I  led  the  fight  for  the  first  SUte 
aid  for  education  bill.  As  chairman  of 
the  schools  and  textbook  committee  of 
the  Iowa  Legislature  I  was  author  and 
supporter  of  more  legislation  for  schools 
at  every  level  and  libraries  than  ever  was 
enacted  In  any  period  in  Iowa  history 
Working  closely  with  leaders  from  all 
sectors  and  sections  of  Iowa  we  paved  the 
way  for  education  In  Iowa  A  brief  re- 
view of  the  more  Important  bills  that  I 
authored  and  supported  will  esubllsh 
my  record  of  support  for  education: 

First.  Bills   to  give  security  and  In- 
creased salaries  to  teachers 

Second  Reorganization  of  school  dis- 
tricts to  promote  more  and  more  effec- 
tive education  for  boys  and  girls  of  Iowa. 
Third.  Legislation  to  take  State  super- 
intendent of  public  schools  oat  of  par- 
tisan politics. 
Fourth.  State  aid  to  public  schools. 
In  addition  my  support  Increases  In 
funding  of  Federal  programs  for  educa- 
tion for  public  schools,  colleges,  univer- 
sities. vocaUonaJ  training  and  manpower 
development  adds  to  my  record  for  edu- 
cation. Ehiring  the  House  consideration 
of  the  educational  provisions  of  the 
HEW  appropriations  bill.  I  supported 
the  Joelson  amendments  which  In- 
creased the  appropriation  for  education 
by  $894  5  million.  I  supported  the  In- 
creases at  that  time  for  many  reasons: 
First,  I  felt  that  additional  funding  for 
the  programs  involved  In  the  Joelson 
amendments  was  necessary-  for  the  de- 
velopment of  effective  and  efficient  pro- 
grams: second,  the  administration  had 
made  no  actual  announcement  that  it 
would  oppose  and  reject  the  increases, 
and  third,  while  we  were  combating  the 
dangers  of  Inflation.  It  appeared  at  that 
time  that  the  measures  then  taken  would 
be  suCQcient  to  achieve  the  desired  .'=>;ow- 
down. 

However,  as  I  consider  the  matter  of 
the  funding  level  for  educational  pro- 
grams from  the  perspective  of  today.  I 
find  that  I  m'ost  make  my  position  clear. 
Inasmuch  as  our  educational  programs 
are  of  the  highest  priority,  the  threat 
that  Inflation  pxjses  to  each  individual 
American  as  well  as  the  country  as  a 
whole  must  take  precedence.  Additional 
funding  will  be  meaningless  If  the  ex- 
penditure cannot  purchase  Increased 
sen-ices  and  materials  Without  a  halt 
to  the  inflationarj-  spiral,  the  Federal 
Government  wlil  assume  a  greater  and 
greater  burden  at  a  loss  to  individuals 
and  the  country  alike.  In  order  to  keep 
the  effects  of  inflation  as  minimal  as 
possible.  I  concur  with  the  President. 

The  Inflationary  assaults  on  the  1970 
budget  make  It  mandatory  that  we  re- 
duce the  expenditure  level  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. When  the  Joelson  amendments 
were  passed,  the  threat  of  Inflation  was 
not  as  senous  as  It  is  today.  Congress 
has  responded  to  the  necessity  for  re- 
ducmg  Lnflationary  trends  by  passing 
significant  cuts  In  the  budget  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  We  realized  that 
a  continued  high  level  of  Oovemment 
spending  would  only  plunge  us  further 
Into  the  fiscal  Insecurity.  Likewise,  we 
In  Congress  should  respond  to  the  crisis 


by  making  reductions  In  the  budget  for 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  Since  many  of  the  pro- 
grams, besides  education,  have  uncon- 
trollable costs  we  must  necessarily  move 
to  reduce  the  educational  appropria- 
tion— not  by  cutting  out  new  programs, 
but  by  reconsidering  some  of  the  oper- 
ating programs  and  reevaluating  the 
essential  expenses  and  the  minimum 
necessary'  for  an  effective  program. 

It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  the  Fed- 
ertd  Government  this  year  will  spend 
over  $10  million  for  education.  This  Is  the 
largest  amount  ever.  The  question  is  not 
this  bill  or  nothing  The  question  is 
whether  we  can  Judiciously  make  reduc- 
tions without  Impalrmg  the  quality  of 
education  and  still  control  inflation.  I 
Lhink  it  can. 

The  primary  domestic  Issue  now  Is  con- 
trolling inflation.  The  25-percent  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  during  the 
1960  s  cannot  be  repeated  in  the  1970's. 
We  cannot  afford  It  Inflation  has  had  a 
disastrous  effect  on  the  cost  of  education. 
A  leading  education  journal  maintains 
that  the  Co6t  of  Education  Index  "makes 
it  abundantly  clear  that  mflation  Itself 
IS  far  more  damaging  than  any  of  the  at- 
tempts to  bring  It  under  control." 

Another  quesuon  arises  when  we  real- 
ize that  the  school  year  has  approxi- 
mately 4  months  remaining.  Programs 
are  being  administered  at  the  lowest  pro- 
posed level  and  a  valid  question  can  be 
raLsed  if  a  sudden  influx  of  funds  can  be 
spent  efficiently.  Teachers  cannot  be 
hired  for  the  last  4  or  5  months  of  the 
yt^tiT.  I  am  afraid  we  would  see  evidence 
of  spending  money  for  the  sake  of  spend- 
.ng  money  on  many  programs  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 

The  Issue  is  not  one  of  supporting  or 
opposing  President  Nixon.  The  issue  Is 
one  of  deciding  whether  the  battle 
against  Inflation  demands  that  HEW 
funds  be  reduced  from  the  level  in  the 
bill  passed  earlier  by  Congress.  I  feel  It 
does. 

Mr  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  should 
be  umiecessary,  for  purpo.ses  of  tins  de- 
bate, to  restate  the  dimensions  of  our 
national  problem  with  inflation. 

The  facts  thereof  are  all  too  familiar, 
unhappily,  to  all  of  us — but  perhaps  the 
best  summar>-  thereof  Ls  tlie  fait,  as  men- 
tioned by  the  President  on  Monday  niKht, 
that  between  1960  and  1970  the  co.st  of 
living  went  up  25  percent,  meaning  an 
mcrease  for  the  average  family  of  four 
m  America  of  $2,400  a  year  In  the  cost 
of  such  necessities  as  groceries,  housing, 
medical  expenses,  and  education 

The  major  cause  of  this  dramatic  de- 
terioration in  the  purchasing  value  of 
our  dollars  is  the  further  fact  that,  dur- 
ing that  same  10-year  period,  the  Ftderal 
Government  spent  $57  billion  mjre  than 
It  tL>ok  m  in  taxes. 

Though  there  are  some  differences  of 
opinion  among  the  Nations  ecjnomists 
as  to  specifics,  they  are  all  in  virtual 
agreement  that  only  a  cimbination  of 
carefully  applied  fiscal  and  monetary  re- 
straints can  take  the  steam  out  of  the 
inflationary  binge  we  have  been  on  for 
far  too  long. 

President  Nixon  has  sought  to  apply 
that  necessary  degree  of  fiscal  restraint, 
though — so  far — without  much  coopera- 


tion from  Congress.  Those  who  have 
Uken  the  opposite  side  from  the  Presi- 
dent on  this  specific  issue  will  point  out 
that  Congress  has.  nevertheless,  made 
substantial  cuts  in  some  of  the  other  ap- 
propriations bills  It  had  before  it  last 
year.  This  Is  true,  and  this  fact  reflects 
the  beginnings  of  an  urgently  needed  re- 
ordering of  national  priorities,  in  the  di- 
rection of  which — I  am  proud  to  note — 
the  Nixon  administration  has  shown  the 
way. 

But  It  is  also — and  this  time  unfortu- 
nately— true  that  cuts  In  appropriations 
do  not,  by  virtue  of  the  workings  of  the 
Federal  fl.scal  process,  always  automati- 
cally translate  themselves  into  expendi- 
ture reductions  in  the  particular  fiscal 
year  In  which  made. 

Thus,  despite  the  efforts  of  both  Presi- 
dent and  Congress.  It  Is  a  fact — particu- 
larly when  certain  uncontrollable  in- 
creases such  as  Interest  on  the  national 
debt,  up  $800  million,  medicare  pay- 
ments, up  $350  million,  unemployment 
benefits,  up  $500  million,  and  the  like, 
are  cranked  in — that  the  expenditure 
picture  in  this  crucial  Federtil  fiscal  year 
has  deteriorated,  rather  than  Improved, 
In  recent  months:  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  the  substantial  budget  balance  once 
hoped  for  as  an  additional  device  for  re- 
ducing the  momentum  behind  the  Infla- 
tionary surge  may  now  be  In  jeopardy. 
In  any  event,  Mr.  Nixon's  Inability  to 
bring  to  bear  the  kind  of  fiscal  discipline 
he  has  thought  was  indicated  has  forced 
us  to  continue  to  rely  more  than  we 
ought  on  monetary  restraints.  The  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has.  In  this  respect,  been  largely  over- 
looked by  the  public  that  tends  to  blame 
the  President  for  the  tight  money  situa- 
tion we  are  enduring,  along  with  Interest 
rates  at  levels  that  threaten  to  destroy 
the  housing  Industry. 

One  cannot  expect  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  much  relax  its  currently  tight 
money  policy  unless  tmd  until  It  sees 
some  more  positive  evidence  of  congres- 
sional willingness  to  add  some  greater  de- 
gree of  fiscal  discipline  Into  the  overall 
equation:  and  I  would  assume  that  the 
President  had  this  fact  also  in  mind  when 
he  decided  to  take  the  politically  dif- 
ficult— and  therefore  more  dramatic — 
step  that  he  now  has. 

Besides  all  of  which,  it  needs  to  be  un- 
derstood that  there  is  a  greater  degree 
of  Individual  momentum  behind  this 
du;astrous  Inflationary  surge  than  most 
of  those  in  positions  of  responsibility  had 
'maglned  By  that  I  mean  to  suggest  that 
there  are  countless  numbers  of  business- 
men, labor  leaders,  and  just  plain  citizens 
who  have  come  around  to  the  point  of 
view  that  Inflation,  for  us.  has  now  be- 
come a  way  of  life  amd.  that  being  so.  one 
had  better  buy.  build,  and  spend  now 
rather  than  next  year  when  costs  would 
b"  even  higher 

W"  have  already  seen  the  results  of 
th  .s  kind  of  Inflationary  psychology — for 
that  Is  what  it  Is — reflected  In  wage  set- 
tvmrnts  in  the  construction  Industry: 
I  he  contlnmtlon  of  this  kind  of  psy- 
c.ioloe>'  ha:,  to  be  a  factor  bearing  tdso 
ii^on  the  ultimate  result  in  the  currently 
protracted  General  Electric  strike  and. 
still  In  this  same  connection,  it  woxild  be 
well  for  us  to  remember  that.  In  March, 
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some  450,000  teamsters  will  be  following 
the  General  Electric  workers  down  the 
same  crucial  wage-negotiations  road,  to 
be  followed  in  turn  by  over  600.000  auto 
workers  by  late  summer. 

It  would  be  indeed  rash  to  suggest  that, 
if  Congress  now  sustains  this  particular 
veto,  such  an  event,  alone,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  burst  the  Infiationary  bubble. 
But  such  an  event — politically  drama- 
tized as  this  one  has  become — could  send 
salutory  shock  waves  throughout  the 
economy,  to  be  read  by  businessmen, 
labor  leaders,  and  consumers  alike,  as 
evidence  at  least  for  the  moment  of  the 
fact  that  Congress  was  at  last  ready  to 
join  the  President  In  applying  a  greater 
degree  of  fiscal  discipline  than  It  had 
heretofore  felt  ccHnt}elled  to  do. 

Such  an  event  might  also  be  the  sig- 
nal the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  been 
waiting  for.  as  an  Indication  that  the 
time  had  come  to  relax  the  monetary  re- 
straints the  Nation  has  been  laboring 
under — restraints  that  have  become 
every  bit  as  much  a  problem  for  the 
educational  community,  with  Its  constant 
need  to  expand,  as  they  have  for  Amer- 
ica's housing  industry. 

Howevtr,  I  think  it  would  be  exceed- 
ingly unfortunate  If  the  result  on  this 
issue  were  to  turn,  solely,  on  that  ques- 
tion of  whether  this  bill  is.  or  is  not,  in- 
flationary. 

By  Itself,  it  Is  not  Inflationary.  None 
of  the  14  or  more  annual  appropria- 
tions bills  Congress  considers  can  ever 
be  separately  so  categorized.  For  It  is  only 
in  the  aggregate  that  congressional  ap- 
propriations decisions  can  be  so  judged — 
only  in  their  aggregate  that  the  wisdcMn 
and  correctness  of  congressional  re- 
shufflings  of  Presidential  budgetary  rec- 
ommendations can  be  so  weighed  and 
assessed  . 

As  Mr.  Nixon  noted,  there  Is  far  more 
involved  in  this  Issue,  then,  than 
"whether  some  of  us  are  for  education 
and  health  and  others  are  against  It." 

I  fully  anticipate  that  this  fall.  In 
the  forthcoming  congressional  campaign, 
my  vote  to  .sustain  this  veto  will  be  at- 
tacked in  that  simplistic  light. 

However,  the  way  I  read  the  over- 
riding national  interest  in  this  issue.  It 
is  far  more  important  for  us  now  carry- 
ing the  burden  of  deciding  to  consider  the 
Implications  of  President  Nixon's  warn- 
ing— in  the  state  of  the  Union  message 
last  week — against  "putting  good  money 
Into  bad  programs."  on  a  continuing 
basis  until  we  "end  up  with  bad  money 
and  bad  programs." 

For,  though  every  American  would 
give  quality  education  an  extremely  high 
ranking  in  any  table  of  national  priori- 
ties, It  is  important  to  remember  that 
there  are  priorities  within  priorities — 
and  that  there  can  be  bad  programs  in 
aid  of  education  as  well  as  good  ones. 

One  of  the  worst  of  such  bad  pro- 
grams was  stubbornly  overf  unded  by  this 
Congress  in  the  bill  now  back  before 
us — and  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  so- 
called  Impacted  area<;  program  that,  In 
1968,  poured  $5.8  million  in  Federal  tax 
dollars  into  Montgomery  County,  Md., 
one  of  the  richest  counties  in  the  Na- 
tion, while  the  100  poorest  counties  In 
the  Nation  had  to  divide  up,  under  this 
same  program,  a  meager  $3.2  million. 
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As  a  psLTt-tlme  resident  of  Montgomery 
County — and  a  landowner  and  local  tax- 
payer therein — I  have  personal  experi- 
ence with  this  particular  program  and 
personal  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  prob- 
ably one-half  of  the  educational  costs 
of  my  own  two  sons  who  have  attended 
public  schools  in  Montgomery  County 
have  been  paid  for.  because  I  am  a  Fed- 
eral employee,  by  all  the  Federal  tax- 
payers, wherever  they  may  reside. 

This  program  has  largely  outlived  its 
usefulness.  Its  continuance  can  only  be 
justified  on  the  basis  of  the  fact  that, 
last  year,  it  benefited  375  of  the  con- 
gressional districts  of  which  there  are 
435  in  total  number,  and  that  every  thus 
assisted  school  district  in  each  such  con- 
gressional district — including  mine — 
would  have  to  adjust  Its  local  school  tax 
rate  upward  if  the  program  were  to  be 
discontinued  or  gradually  phased  out. 

Surely,  there  are  better  Federal  pro- 
grams In  aid  of  education  than  this  one — 
the  benefits  of  which,  in  the  economic 
rather  than  the  Biblical  sense,  fall  as 
much,  if  not  more,  on  the  unjust  as  on 
the  just  if  it  is  true  educational  need  we 
are  concerned  with.  The  fact  that  this 
bill  contains  nearly  $400  million  more 
for  this  program  tlian  was  requested  In 
the  budget  Is  reason  enough — absent 
all  others — for  the  Presidential  veto  and 
a  vote  to  sustain  it. 

Of  course.  It  can  properly  be  argued 
that,  if  this  program  is  bad.  any  change 
therein  should  come  through  the  regular 
legislative  process  and  not  by  way  of 
funding  restrictions.  However,  even 
though  Presidents  Kennedy.  Johnson, 
and  now  Nixon,  have  asked  Congress  to 
review  and  re\ise  tliis  program,  Congress 
has  continued  to  perpetuate  its  blatant 
unfairness  and  ineffectiveness,  and  there 
comes  a  time,  surely,  when  some  sure 
shock  treatment  as  this  now  being  ad- 
ministered is  necessary. 

Similarly,  there  are  clear  deficiencies — 
of  which  Congress  is  aware — in  the  work- 
ings of  the  title  I  program  under  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
In  that  too  little  of  the  moneys  there- 
under re&lly  go  for  the  benefit  of  the  dis- 
advantaged child  for  whose  special  as- 
sistance the  program  was  supposedly  de- 
vised. The  bill  back  before  us  contains 
$171  million  over  the  budget  for  this  pro- 
gram— additional  reason,  absent  all  oth- 
ers, for  the  Presidential  veto  and  a  vote 
to  sustain  it. 

Besides  which,  the  very  lateness  of  the 
Congress  in  bringing  this  bill  through  to 
a  conclusion — more  than  halfway  now 
through  the  current  Federal  fiscal  year 
and  the  current  school  year — requires  us 
to  reexamine  how  much  of  the  addi- 
tional moneys,  over  and  above  the  budget 
requests,  can  wisely  and  efficiently  be 
spent  in  the  time  remaining  between  now 
and  next  July  1.  For  this  unhappy  fact — 
which  could  and  should  have  been 
avoided — the  Congress  has  only  itself  to 
blame:  a  fact,  however,  that  is  now 
almost  totally  Ignored  by  those  who  are 
most  loudly  proclaiming  here  that  the 
Presidential  priorities  are  all  out  of 
whack. 

I  have  disagreed  with  some  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  priorities.  My  votes,  last  year, 
against  such  budgeted  ftems  as  the  ABM 
and  the  SST  stand  as  evidence  of  that. 


I  disagreed,  too,  with  certain  of  his 
educational  budgetary  priorities — such 
as  the  cutbacks  he  had  recommended  in 
such  as  the  school  library  resources  pro- 
gram, the  supplementary  centers  and 
services  program,  the  guidance,  counsel- 
ing and  testing  program,  and  the  equip- 
ment and  minor  remodeling  program; 
and  it  may  be  remembered  that,  when 
this  bill  was  first  before  us  back  in  July 
of  last  year.  I  offered  an  amendment 
thereto  which  would  have  added  $110 
million  to  the  original  committee  bill  in 
order  to  bring  all  four  of  these  useful 
and  necessary  programs  back  up  to  the 
prior  fiscal  year's  levels. 

Similarly,  had  the  sc -called  Joelson 
amendment — that  package  approach 
sweetened  irresistibly  by  the  carrot  of 
impacted  aid — not  then  carried  instead, 
I  was  prepared  to  go  on  to  support  other 
categorical  increases  over  budgeted  items 
as  contained  in  the  committee  bill  in 
such  areas  as  vocational  education,  the 
NDEA  student-loan  program,  education 
for  the  handicapped,  and  the  regular 
library — as  distinguished  from  the  school 
library  resources — program. 

If  this  veto  is  sustained.  I  am  prepared 
to  work  with  others  of  like  mind  on 
framing  the  compromise  bill  that  will 
then  be  necessary,  so  that  it  will  con- 
tain more  adequate  fimding  than  had 
the  budget  for  these  and  other  useful 
and  necessary  programs  in  aid  of  the 
kind  of  quality  education  that  is  our  com- 
mon goal. 

I  would  most  urgently  hope  that  the 
President  would  be  willing  to  compro- 
mise somewhat  on  these  items,  too.  and 
not  merely — out  of  political  necessity 
today,  as  has  been  rumored— on  the  im- 
pacted areas  program's  funding,  and  I 
have  already  been  in  touch  with  the 
White  House  to  express  this  point  of  view 
for  myself  tmd  others  of  like  mind  as 
clearly  and  as  strenuously  as  I  could. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  considering 
the  true  dimension  of  the  challenge  in 
education  facing  every  American  today. 
it  is  necessary  for  us — all — to  lift  our 
eyes  above  the  level  of  political  debate 
surrounding  this  one,  single  Issue. 

Let  us  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  so 
blinded  by  this  debate  over  such  ridicu- 
lous questions  as  whether  Democrats 
reaUy  care  more  about  people  and  social 
issues  than  do  Republicans — or  over 
Democratic  charges  that  Republicans 
adopt  a  coldhearted  accountant's  ap- 
proach to  basic  human  needs,  and  Re- 
publican countercharges  that  Democrats 
have  here  cynically  shirked  off  their  fis- 
cal responsibilities  in  a  quest  for  short- 
term  political  gain — as  to  become  una- 
ware of  our  true  responsibility  for  meet- 
ing that  challenge. 

For  the  deficiencies  in  the  American 
system  of  education — at  almost  every 
level — are  steadily  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent.  It  is.  I  would  suggest,  at 
least  something  of  an  indictment  agaJ^t 
those  in  charge  of  that  sjretem — either  as 
members  of  the  academic  community  or 
as  legislators  bound  to  support  that  sys- 
tem— that  we  were  so  largely  unaware 
of  those  deficiencies  until  they  were 
brought  to  our  attention,  and  sometimes 
with  unfortimate  forcefulness,  by  its  In- 
tended beneficiaries,  the  students,  th«n- 
selves. 
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In  an  editorial  anticipating  thi5  veto, 
and  this  vote  todaj-.  the  New  York  Times 
recently  declared: 

Tie  evidence  \s  overwhelming  that  the  de- 
aaenclea  la  the  Nation's  educAtlon  and 
ha^ltii  cannot  be  corrected  by  eip*nciuure 
of  less  money. 

To  which  I  would  respond,  Mr  Streak- 
er, that  neither  Ls  there  any  a^s^urance 
that  the  mere  expenditure  of  suU  more 
money  will  correct  those  deficiencies 

In  any  event,  the  Times  then  went  on 
in  that  same  editorial  to  charge  that 

No  amount  of  political  rationalizing  c\n 
alter  the  fact  that  the  veto  would  be  a  blow 
lar^iuit  the  •.  ery  foundation  of  (ouri  domes- 
tic  strength. 

Well — strong  words,  but  do  we  add  or 
detract  from  the  stregth  of  that  founda- 
tion by  continuing  to  solve  the  multitude 
of  educational  problems  one  can  see 
dcwn  the  road  ahead  through  a  variety 
of  hit-or-ml5s  programs,  many  of  which 
were  devised  in  and  for  other  times,  and 
of  which  more  than  a  few  are  obviously 
inefficient  and  obsolete? 

I  was  particularly  impressed — and  on 
■.ubsequent  thought  about  it  still  more 
impressed — by  President  Nixons  pro- 
posal, m  his  state  of  the  Union  message, 
for  the  development  of  a  "national 
zrowth  policy." 

The  purpose  behind  that  thought — 
and  3n  utterly  crucial  one  for  the  auality 
of  our  hfe  m  the  coming  years — tvould 
be  the  setting  of  goals  and  patterns 
-.vhich  would  enable  America  to  meet  Its 
challences  constructively  rathrr  'hrin  to 
be  overwhelmed  by  them,  as  we  seem  to 
be  in  danger  of  l>ecoming. 

The  decade  A  the  1960s.  Just  ended. 
wa.s — as  someone  has  noted — outstand- 
ingly a  period  in  which  i;iecemea]  solu- 
tions to  crave  challenges  were  sought  and 
tried,  as  a  result  of  which,  at  most  p-jir.ts, 
America  entered  the  1970's  Witii  in- 
creased ratiier  than  lessened  probie.iis. 

Certainly,  this  was  so  in  the  field  of 
education — and  all  of  us  know  it. 

So.  Mr  Speaker.  let  me  expre'v^  the 
aope  that  we  will  move  forward  from  this 
overly  partisan  and  sometimes  ridiculous 
debate,  toward  a  constructive,  biparti- 
-an  review  and  examination  of  Amesica's 
educational  system,  with  all  Its  strengths 
and  weaknesses,  and  through  the  b.opes 
and  fears  of  those  who  seek  to  acmin- 
Lster  it.  and  on  to  the  development  of  an 
overall,  carefully  thought  out.  pat-ently 
planned  national  educational  policy — 
the  one  esseiiUal  thing  that,  despite  all 
•he  educational  items  contained  in  the 
bill  before  us,  we  do  not  presently  have 

A  commitment  to  that  sort  of  an  f  Tort, 
it  .seems  to  me.  would  be  a  far  belter 
.•neasure  of  ones  commitment  to  educa- 
tion, than  the  question  of  how  anyone  of 
us  votes  on  this  issue  today. 

Mr  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  a 
strong  supporter  of  public  education  on 
.1  broad  scale  and  I  voted  for  the  in- 
i^reased  funding  when  it  first  came  up 
last  July.  I  do  not  consider  that  educa- 
tional appropriations  can  be  considered 
as  spending  in  the  normal  use  of  the 
xord:  but  rather  are  an  investment  in 
our  Nation's  future  to  be  returned  many 
times  over.  I  am  furthermore  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  fields  of  llbrar>'  work,  vo- 
cational training,  counseling  special  edu- 


cational needs  of  the  handicapped,  and 
the  health  research  aspects  of  thLs  appro- 
priations bill  In  my  part  of  the  countr>', 
vocational  education  has  made,  and  con- 
tinues to  make,  iremendou-s  contributions 
as  wc  move  toward  a  more  inda^trial 
economy  Community  libraries  and  their 
bookmobiles  have  provided  lUlture  and 
inspiration  to  many  citizens  at  the  most 
lijcal  of  leveLs  It  is  oi  increasmg  impor- 
tance for  young  people  to  obtain  educa- 
tion and  training  beyond  the  high  school 
level,  yet  the  cost  of  higher  education  has 
doubled  in  recent  years  Thus,  federally 
guaranteed  loans,  grants,  and  scholar- 
ships have  become  verv-  necessary  for 
many  youngsters  m  seeking  to  get  an 
adequate  education. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  rea- 
sons, and  others,  tlie  need.-,  of  education 
are  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  me 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  have  any 
more  important  domestic  problems  in 
our  country  today  tlian  the  crisis  facing 
our  schools  as  a  result  of  Supreme  Court 
decisions  and  actions  by  the  Departments 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
Ja-tice,  and  then  Uie  threat  problem  of 
rumou-s  inflation.  In  my  opinion,  over- 
riding the  veto  at  this  time  would  con- 
tribute to  inflation  and  the  crisis  in 
public  education  in  Alatama.  and  I  was 
imwiiling  to  be  a  party  to  this.  Quality 
public  education  --hall  always  stand  hi::h 
on  my  list  of  piioritits.  but  for  too  long 
now,  tlie  fundi  have  been  tools  for  the 
wrong  purposes. 

Tills  is  the  hardest  vote  that  I  have 
had  since  I  have  been  in  Congress,  but. 
reluctantly.  I  find  no  other  reasonable 
course  of  action  than  t  :>  vote  to  sustain 
the  veto  of  this  bill. 

It  IS  my  firm  belief  that  time  will  show 
m>  vote  to  have  been  in  the  long-ranu-e 
interest  of  better  piocrams  for  healtli, 
education,  and  welfare,  and  above  all,  in 
the  best  interests  of  all  Amencans  In 
helping  to  stop  Inflation 

Mr.  WEICKER  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
President .-,  veu>  of  tiie  1970  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act. 
I  have  wrestled  with  the  course  of  action 
I  would  take  when  this  bill  returned  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Stripping  away  the  pressures  of  the 
education  lobby  and  tiie  fKilitical  oni- 
cisna  of  the  Democratic  Party,  I  have 
settled  with  one  hard,  but  clear-cut 
decision. 

I  have  decided  to  use  my  vote  In  Con- 
gress to  give  people  hope,  the  hope  of 
better  youne  lives  through  education,  the 
hope  of  conquering  disease,  the  hope  of 
dignified  old  age — In  short,  the  hope  that 
only  comes  from  excellence  in  science 
and  education. 

In  making  this  decision  I  owe  no  ex- 
planation to  any  lobby  group,  nor  need  I 
explain  my  vote  to  the  Nation.  My  debt 
of  explanation  is  only  to  the  people  of 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Connecticut  and  the  people  of  my  State. 
This  decision  has  been  based  on  con- 
science and  the  principles  that  I  have 
consistently  supported. 

The  issue  has  been  presented  as  a  bat- 
tle between  peoples  needs  and  combat- 
ing Inflation.  In  my  mind,  this  should 
have  never  been,  because,  in  fact,  there 
are  two  battles — the  battle  to  combat 
inflation  and  the  battle  for  human  ful- 


fillment. I  believe  we  can  reduce  inflation 
in  many  areas  of  bloated  Government 
spending  without  Ignoring  a  child  who 
seeks  an  education,  or  rejecting  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  cure  for  those  afnicted  with 
disease. 

The  proportions  of  the  educational 
side  of  the  problem  are  particulaily  acute 
in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  The  Federal 
share  of  Connecticut's  education  costs 
has  in  the  last  3  years  gone  from  4.2  per- 
cent to  3.3  percent  to  2  9  percent.  A  fur- 
ther reduction  would  be  unconscionable. 
It  IS  also  true  that  the  State  and  local 
contribution  has  had  to  be  proportion- 
ately higher.  Is  there  a  community  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut  which  does  not 
have  Its  head  against  the  ceiling  when  It 
comes  to  local  real  property  taxes?  Cer- 
tainly in  my  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict where  the  per  pupU  costs  are  the 
highest  in  the  State,  the  local  taxpayer 
has  had  it.  and  the  local  taxing  authority 
has  no  place  to  go.  I  have  been  informed 
by  the  commissioner  of  education  for  the 
State  of  Connecticut  that  if  this  bill  Is 
not  passed.  Connecticut  could  lose  up- 
ward of  $8  million  In  education  funds. 

In  the  area  of  health,  rejection  of  this 
appropriation  means  that  we  continue 
the  pattern  of  the  last  several  years  In 
doing  less  rather  than  more  toward  con- 
quering disease. 

Tlie  hardest  part  of  the  decision  I 
made  was  the  political  considerations. 
This  do-nothing  Democratic  Congress 
which  has  not  had  one  creative  or  con- 
structive thought  would  receive  a  psy- 
chological boost  by  embarrassing  my 
I^esident  If  the  veto  was  overruled.  I 
weighed  this  fact,  but  it  just  could  not 
balance  the  other  side  of  the  scale  which 
has  on  t  those  that  need  our  special  care 
and  who  every  year  for  the  last  25  years 
have  t)een  asked  to  wait  until  next  year. 

Now  I  want  it  clearly  understood  that 
my  action  today  is  not  a  one-shot  prop- 
osition. As  long  as  I  hold  public  office. 
I  will  continue  to  push  for  a  national  of- 
fen.se  of  positivism  in  the  areas  of  health, 
education,  environment,  housing,  and 
transportation. 

The  time  has  come  for  people,  not  only 
politicians,  to  m.ake  a  choice.  In  Novem- 
ber my  constituents  will  not  be  voting  for 
President,  nor  will  they  have  to  look  far 
to  accept  or  reject  my  concept  of  what 
our  national  objectives  should  be.  My 
choice  of  today  will  be  theirs  in 
November. 

Mr.  HORTON  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
President  Nixon  took  the  reins  of  power 
In  Washington  1  year  ago  last  week, 
he  was  faced  with  a  legacy  of  several 
years  of  heavy  wartime  spending  and  of 
a  "puns  and  butter"  Federal  budget 
which  far  exceeded  Federal  revenues. 
Tlie  President  made  it  crystal  clear  from 
the  outset  that  he  viewed  the  problem 
of  Inflation,  along  with  Vietnam,  as  the 
most  serious  issues  facing  his  admin- 
istration. He  recognizes  that  without  an 
effective  attack  on  inflation,  further  ero- 
sion of  the  dollar  can  cancel  out  any 
progress  that  is  made  by  deficit  expendi- 
tures by  the  Federal  Crovernment. 

The  President  has  gone  far  beyond 
political  rhetoric  in  carrying  out  his  at- 
tack on  inflation.  He  is  the  flrst  Presi- 
dent In  more  than  a  decade  to  make  any 
serious  effort  toward  cutting  back  mlli- 
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tary  budget  Items.  Together  with  Con- 
gress, President  Nixon  and  Secretary 
Laird  have  cut  upward  of  $8  billion  from 
the  defense  budget  in  fiscal  year  1970. 

Some  who  will  vote  with  me  to  over- 
ride his  veto  of  the  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priation bill  will  make  general  state- 
ments intimating  that  the  President  is 
ignoring  the  budget  priorities  of  urgent 
domestic  problems.  This  Is  not  a  fair 
accusation.  The  President,  hand  In  hand 
with  cuts  in  defense  and  other  areas  and 
his  attack  on  inflation,  has  proposed  a 
bold  new  and  costly  welfare  reform  plan 
to  the  Nation  last  summer. 

FALSE     ISSUES 

Thus,  I  believe  several  false  issues  are 
being  raised  on  both  sid&s  of  this  im- 
portant question.  I  do  not  believe  the 
President  can  be  accused  of  insensltlvity 
to  domestic  needs,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  Congress  can  be  accused  of  insensl- 
tlvity to  the  need  to  balance  the  budget. 
as  part  of  the  attack  on  inflation. 

The  President  and  Congress  are 
charged  with  the  very  serious  duty  to 
control  inflation,  and  prevent  further 
erosion  of  the  value  of  the  dollar.  A  dol- 
lar will  buy  today  what  cost  only  75  cents 
a  decade  ago.  The  President  Is  un- 
doubtedly correct  when  he  attributes 
much  of  the  problem  of  inflation  to  the 
deficit  Federal  spending  spree  in  the 
years  since  the  Vietnam  war  began.  Dur- 
ing this  relatively  short  period,  our  Oov- 
ernment  spent  more  than  $57  billion 
more  than  it  received  in  taxes.  The  bor- 
rowing pressure  generated  by  this  deficit 
spending  has  had  the  effect  of  tightening 
the  money  market,  forcing  up  interest 
rates,  and  adding,  in  turn,  a  huge  and 
imcontroUable  "debt  service"  cost  of  just 
under  $20  billion  a  year  to  the  Federal 
budget. 

BALANCED    BUDGET    ESSENTIAL 

The  inescapable  conclusion  is  that 
Congress  must  cooperate  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  balancing  the  Federal  budget.  If 
the  budget  requests  submitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  administration  result  In  a 
balanced  budget,  Congress  is  obliged  to 
appropriate  funds  in  such  amoimts  as 
will  not  upset  the  balance.  In  addition 
to  finely  tuned  adjustments  in  monetary 
policy,  a  balanced  budget  is  an  essential 
element  of  any  successful  flght  against 
inflation. 

Wliile  Congress  must  maintain  balance 
in  the  budget,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
Congress  accept  without  deliberation  and 
Improvement  the  priorities  contained  in 
administration  budget  requests.  In  other 
words,  within  the  limitations  of  a  bal- 
anced budget,  Congress  Is  not  only  free 
but  is  bound  to  exercise  its  judgments  on 
how  much  of  the  budget  should  be  spent 
on  space,  how  much  on  new  weapons, 
how  much  for  health  care,  for  education, 
and  so  forth.  This  is  exactly  what  the 
91st  Congress  has  done  with  budget  re- 
quests for  fiscal  1970. 

Acting  on  the  President's  budget  re- 
quests as  a  whole.  Congress  has,  accord- 
ing to  Congressional  Quarterly,  trimmed 
over  $7.5  billion  from  the  total  recom- 
mended expenditures,  including  the  In- 
creases It  has  appropriated  for  Labor- 
HEW  programs,  for  antipollution  pro- 
grams and  other  items.  Having  made 
substantial  cuts  In  defense  outlays,  be- 


yond those  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  in  foreign  aid  and  other  items. 
Congress  exercised  its  power  of  the  purse 
to  beef  up  budget  items  which  it  feels 
fall  short  of  current  national  needs. 

So,  at  the  outset,  we  do  not  have  a 
situation  prompting  this  flrst  veto  by 
our  President  where  Congress  has  gone 
spendthrift  and  has  paid  no  heed  to  the 
constraints  of  inflation.  We  have  heeded 
the  need  for  a  balanced  budget  and 
within  this  scope,  have  exercised  some 
responsibility  for  rearranging  Federal 
budget  priorities. 

BUSCBT   PRIORITIES 

Before  discussing  in  some  detail  the 
issues  within  H.R.  13111,  the  Labor-HEW 
appropriation  bill,  let  me  say  an  addi- 
tional word  about  overall  budget  priori- 
ties. I  have  been  saying  on  this  floor 
and  in  public  statements  all  year  long 
that  defense  versus  civilian  priorities 
would  be  the  major  issue  before  the  91st 
Congress.  The  title  article  in  my  first 
newsletter  to  my  constituents  in  this 
Congress  dealt  with  the  threat  to  suffi- 
cient domestic  program  fimds  by  contin- 
uing war  and  defense  costs.  The  current 
Federal  budget  which  provides  from  each 
tax  dollar  about  58  cents  for  defense  and 
veterans  programs,  provides  less  than  a 
nickel  for  all  Federal  education  pro- 
grams. I  have  disagreed  with  this  budg- 
eting emphasis  for  many  years.  Now  that 
we  can,  thanks  to  President  Nixon's  ef- 
forts, begin  to  phase  down  the  costs  of 
the  Vietnam  war,  I  have  voted  in  the 
Congress  to  rebalance  these  distorted  pri- 
orities. I  voted  against  the  direct  Federal 
subsidy  for  the  SST;  I  voted  against  de- 
ployment funds  for  the  ABM  and  against 
other  new  weapons  systems  recom- 
mended in  this  fiscal  year;  I  voted  for 
a  ceiling  on  costly  and  counter- 
productive farm  subsidies^  I  voted 
for  the  substantial  reductions  in 
foreign  aid,  and  against  military  aid 
funds  for  Taiwan  which  were  not  re- 
quested by  the  administration.  On  the 
other  side,  I  have  supported  the  full 
amount  of  increases  in  budget  items  for 
education,  health,  housing,  urban  re- 
newal and  antipollution  programs,  and 
have  announced  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent's welfare  reform  proposals. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  inflation  can 
and  must  be  fought  within  a  context  of 
budget  priorities  which  do  not  stall 
needed  progress  in  specific  urban  and 
domestic  programs.  The  budget  can  be 
balaoiced  with  cuts  in  defense  and  certain 
old-line  programs  which  have  lost  their 
relevancy  to  immediate  problems  as 
easily  as  It  can  be  balanced  by  holding 
the  line  in  the  quest  for  solutions  to 
domestic  social  and  economic  problems. 
STMBouc  von 

The  administration  views  the  vote  we 
are  about  to  take  as  symbolic  of  congres- 
sional desire  or  lack  of  desire  to  hold  the 
line  on  inflation.  My  decision  to  vote  to 
override  the  Presidential  veto  is  sym- 
bolic— ^not  of  indifference  to  inflation — 
but  of  the  way  I  think  inflation  must  be 
fought.  At  Issue  here  is  not  the  sincerity 
of  congressional  opposition  to  Inflation, 
nor  the  overall  sincerity  of  Presidential 
commitments  to  education. 

The  question  we  must  resolve  today 
boils  down  to  whether  Congress  should  be 


allowed  to  exercise  its  judgment  by  add- 
ing funds,  specifically  $1.3  billion,  to  a 
Department's  budget  requests  if  it  can 
do  so  within  the  context  of  an  anti- 
inflationary  balanced  Federal  budget. 
The  Issue  is  very  much  tied  up  in  the 
specifics  of  the  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tion bill  and  the  programs  it  supports. 
The  President,  in  his  message  to  the 
Nation  and  the  Congress  explaining  his 
veto,  said  that  this  appropriation  is  in 
the  wrong  amount,  at  the  wrong  time, 
and  for  the  wrong  purposes. 

AT    issue:     less    than     1    CENT    PER    DOLLAR 

First  let  me  discuss  the  amoimt  of  this 
appropriation.  Some  have  implied  that 
the  SI  3  bUlion  increase  contained  in  this 
bill  represents  a  spendthrift  attitude  in 
Congress  and  an  overapplication  of  funds 
to  health  and  education  programs.  It 
should  be  understood,  first  of  all.  that 
$1.3  ballon  is  just  over  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  total  Federal  outlays  for  fiscal 
1970.  At  issue  is  less  than  a  penny  out  of 
everj'  Federal  budget  dollar. 

AUTHORIZATICN    \-ERSUS    APPROPRIATIONS 

There  is  another  significant  factor 
about  the  amount  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  education  pro- 
grams. Congress  appropriated  increases 
over  the  budget  request  for  10  separate 
education  programs.  The  total  author- 
ized funding  level  for  all  10  of  these  pro- 
grams in  fiscal  1970  is  $6,021,297,000.  The 
authorized  level  for  all  programs  less 
Public  Law  874  and  PubUc  Law  815— 
the  impact  aid  programs — is  over  $5.3 
billion  for  this  year.  These  authorized 
funding  levels,  contained  in  the  law, 
were  implied  promises  to  localities,' 
States,  school  systems  and  imiversities 
of  the  level  of  Federal  education  aid  in 
this  fiscal  year. 

The  total  budget  request  for  all  10  pro- 
grams this  year  was  $2  bUlion.  The 
conference  report  on  H.R.  13111,  which 
the  President  vetoed,  appropriated  a  to- 
tal of  $3.09  billion— only  half  of  the  orig- 
inal authorized  level  of  $6.02  billion. 
Without  coimting  funds  for  impact  aid 
we  appropriated  $2,494  billion  compared 
with  an  authorization  for  this  year  of 
$5.3  billion— far  less  than  half  the  au- 
thorized amount. 

Tlie  original  authorizations  were  only 
an  estimate  of  the  Federal  aid  funds 
that  would  be  prudent  and  necessary  in 
this  fiscal  year.  The  estimates  were  made 
before  some  factors,  including  inflation, 
higher  salaries,  higher  enrollments  and 
greater  need  for  special  programs,  put 
even  greater  pressing  on  education  sys- 
tems and  institutions. 

I  take  the  time  to  re\1ew  these  figures 
merely  to  point  out  that  this  is  far  frcan 
a  spendthrift  appropriation.  Health  and 
education  expenditures  in  fiscal  year 
1969— the  year  of  heaviest  war  spend- 
ing— are  not  an  accurate  or  adequate 
yardstick  of  what  spending  level  for 
these  programs  is  appropriate  for  this 
year.  They,  like  the  budget  requests  for 
this  year  were  far  below  the  minimum 
Thus.  I  cannot  agree  that  the  appro- 
priations we  approved  for  these  pro- 
grams are  in  the  wrong  amount.  In  fact. 
Congress  took  only  a  small  step  toward 
affording  health  and  education  their 
proper  priority  within  the  context  of  a 
balanced  Federal  budget. 
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LATT    rCNOING 

Second.  I  do  not  think  the  tinning  of 
the  appropriation  bill  warrants  Its  veto. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  91st  Con- 
gress has  been  more  delinquent  than  any 
Conzress  In  history  in  passing  appropria- 
tion bills  in  time  for  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  vea'-  Although  the  House 
passed  HR  13111  la.st  summer,  several 
delavs  p.3stponed  final  action  on  this  bill 
until  this  weeic— 7  months  aftf r  the  start 
of  the  fiscal  vear  eut  I  do  not  behove 
that  the  exp. ration  of  half  of  the  school 
year  is  any  excuse  for  cutting  back  on 
the  appropriation  levels  for  these  pro- 
grams. In  some  Instances.  In  fact,  pro- 
grams that  have  been  operating  under 
the  contin'^iing  resolution  at  1969  levels 
would  be  cut  back  if  we  reverted  to  fund- 
ing levels  contained  in  the  budget  re- 
quests, which  m  fact  eliminate  funding 
for  some  activities  we  funded  last  year. 
There  Is  no  question  that  some  In- 
efficiency Ls  involved  in  implementing 
any  appropriation  bill  7  noonths  after 
the  start  of  the  fiscal  year,  but,  the 
monev  Is  no  less  necessary  Because  ol 
the  veto  and  this  controversy  over  the 
total  funding  level,  this  appropriation 
has  much  greater  symbohc  Importance 
at  this  time  than  if  it  had  passed  la.st 
fall  Just  as  the  fiscal  year  1969  appro- 
priation levels  have  been  used  as  a  yard- 
stick for  measurmg  appropriate  educa- 
tion and  health  funding  levels  for  this 
year,  the  fiscal  1970  appropriation  will 
be  a  very  Important  factor  in  determin- 
ing what  is  allocated  to  education  and 
health  programs  In  fiscal  1971  and  fu- 
ture years. 

The  inefficiency  of  Congress  !n  expe- 
diting the  appropriation  bill,  and  the 
failure  of  Congress  and  the  President  to 
agree  on  appropriate  funding  levels  is  no 
excuse  to  short-change  education  and 
health  programs  which  are  funded  at 
minimum  levels  to  begin  with.  If  any- 
thing, I  think  the  timing  of  our  action 
dictates  that  we  not  renege  on  funding 
expectations  that  schools  have  been  op- 
erating under  for  most  of  the  current 
school  year 

Third,  the  President  said  that  he 
vetoed  th's  bill  because  it  appropriates 
funds  for  the  wrong  purposes. 

UCPACnCD    AID    OtJTBATXB 

As  far  as  the  Impact  aid  segment  of 
this  bill  Ls  concerned,  I  suted  on  the  floor 
last  siunraer  that  I  favor  the  President  s 
proposal  to  phase  down  this  program 
and  redirect  its  aid  formulas  which  have 
grown  seriously  out  of  date.  I  sun  deep- 
ly concerned,  as  is  the  President,  that 
disproportionate  amounts  are  allocated 
under  this  bill  to  richer  counties,  with 
less  than  necessary  funds  going  to  the 
100  poorest  counties. 

I  supported  last  year  and  would  sui>- 
port  now  a  bill  which  deletes  the  $400 
million  Congress  added  for  the  obso- 
lete Impact  aid  program.  This  would  sut 
almost  a  third  of  the  funds  that  Con- 
gress added  to  the  budget  request  with- 
out Impairing  the  more  crucial  pro- 
grams: Titles  I.  n,  and  m  of  B8EA.  title 
TTT  and  title  V-A  of  the  NDEA,  vocational 
education  and  student  loan  and  higher 
education  facilities  construction  pro- 
grams. 


Money  appropriated  for  the  impact  aid 
program  is  money  appropriated  for  the 
wrong  purpose.  Yet.  I  understand  that 
the  compromise  bill  being  considered 
would  leave  in  $400  million  for  impact  aid 
under  Piibllc  Law  874  and  Public  Law  815. 
but  would  revert  funding  for  the  more 
crucial  programs  back  to  levels  requested 
in  the  budget  Such  a  bill  would  indeed 
be  out  of  killer  with  any  serise  of  pri- 
orities for  Federal  education  aid. 
NEED  FOB  arroRM 
The  President  also  Indicated  the  very 
real  need  to  reform  present  education 
programs,  including  many  of  those  I  have 
mentioned  as  being  crucial  in  this  fiscal 
1970  appropriation. 

I  endorse  his  de.-.irc  to  reform  and  ex- 
pand Federal  education  assistance  to  the 
States  and  to  Institutions,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  reviewing  the  administration's 
proposals  in  this  area.  Knowing  the  high 
caliber  of  Commtssiunei  Allen  and  Sec- 
retary P.nch  and  their  staffs.  I  believe 
this  administration  can  make  a  real  con- 
tribution both  to  upsrading  the  priority 
that  Is  given  to  education  and  to  redirect- 
ing Federal  efforts  within  a  higher  eche- 
lon of  funding  priority.  I  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  we  can  aCford  to  erode  pres- 
er.t  programs,  which  have  achieved  some 
measure  of  success,  until  after  Coru?ress 
deliberates  proposals  for  reform  that  are 
not  yet  submitted.  We  must  continue  to 
support  what  we  have  until  better  pro- 
grams are  devised  and  agreed  upon.  Just 
as  we  did  not  stop  building  dlesel  subma- 
rines before  we  were  able  to  design  and 
fund  nuclear  submannes.  and  just  as  we 
have  contmued  antiquated  farm  subsidy 
programs  until  new  ideas  can  be  per- 
fected. I  think  we  must  continue  present 
health  and  education  program  commit- 
ments until  we  have  the  necessarj*  re- 
forms and  improvements  in  hand. 

Thus,  I  do  not  think  this  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  the  total  budget  Is  being 
spent  for  the  wrong  purposes.  With  the 
major  exception  of  the  Impact  aid  pro- 
gram. I  feel  the  funding  priority  Con- 
gress has  bestowed  on  ongoing  health 
and  education  programs  must  be  con- 
tinued and  jealously  guarded  until  we 
have  better  programs  in  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  stated  my  reasons 
for  voting  to  override  President  Nixon's 
veto  of  H.R  13111.  Without  taking  any 
additional  time.  I  Insert  at  this  point  In 
the  Rbcord.  the  text  of  my  statement  of 
July  29.  1969.  which  stated  in  detail, 
my  reasons  for  supporting  the  amend- 
ment which  added  these  additional  edu- 
cation and  health  funds  to  this  bill  when 
It  first  came  to  a  vote  in  the  House: 

Mr.  HoBTON  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  that 
is  before  ua  now.  the  labor,  health,  educa- 
Uon.  and  welfare  appropriation  bill,  may 
be  the  moat  important  bill  the  Slst  Con- 
greas  will  coualder  This  legislation  is  so  cru- 
cial because  it  Is  symbolic  of  our  intentions 
over  the  nert  12  months  to  make  good  the 
Federal  promise  of  meaningful  and  aulequate 
reeourcoB  needed  to  solve  domestic  prob- 
lems. 

There  baa  been  mucb  criticism  leveled  at 
programs  which  have  been  labeled  "patch- 
work" approaches  to  the  problems  of  pov- 
erty, unemployment,  and  underemploy- 
ment— programs  which  treat  the  effects  and 
not  the  causee  of  these  problems.  But  no 
one  can  question  that  the  very  beat  poaslble 


assurance  that  these  problems  and  their  det- 
rimental effects  on  people  and  on  society 
us  a  whole  will  be  reduced  or  eliminated  Is 
to  Insure  that  young  Americans,  particularly 
the  disadvantaged,  are  given  the  educational 
opportunities  they  need  to  achieve  their  full 
potential  as  productive,  uuc-paying  citizens. 
We  realized  several  years  ago  that  this 
kind  of  educational  opportunity  could  only 
be  made  available  on  a  nationwide  basis  with 
subet.intlal  Federal  help  The  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  the  Higher 
Education  .\qxa.  the  Vocational  Education 
Act.  the  National  Defense  EducaUon  Act, 
the  Blling'jal  Education  Act,  the  Interna- 
tional Education  Act,  the  Education  Profes- 
sions Development  Act,  the  Health  Man- 
power -Act  and  many  others  are  legislative 
landmarks  to  our  commitment  to  Federal 
education  assistance  at  many  levels  and  In 
many  spheres 

Our  enactment  and  extension  of  these  laws 
and  the  funding  authorizations  they  contain 
constitute  a  continually  reinforced  Federal 
promise  to  provide  certain  kinds  and  amounts 
of  education  assistance  to  State  and  local 
government  and  to  educational  institutions. 
Because  many  of  the  education  facilities  and 
opportunities  In  both  urban  and  rural  areas 
of  America  are  seriously  deficient,  and  be- 
cause to  a  man.  the  States  and  localities  and 
prlavtely  funded  educational  systems  and 
institutions  are  facing  severe  limitations  In 
available  revenue  and  financial  resources,  the 
fulfillment  of  this  collective  promise  to  help 
educate  our  people  is  the  most  Important 
Item  in  our  Federal  budget. 

When  the  new  administration  took  office, 
the  new  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  wisely  sought  meaningful  increases 
in  many  categories  of  education  aid  In  the 
1970  budget.  Soon  after  the  press  reports  of 
these  sought-after  Increases,  it  was  reported 
ih«\t  Secretary   Pinch   was   being   Instructed 
by  the  Budget  Btireau  to  cut  the  level  or  edu- 
cation aid  requests  by  as  much  as  5  or  10 
percent   Even  the  Increases  which  Secretary 
Pinch  sought  would  not  have  brought  1970 
funding  levels  up  to  the  implied  promise  of 
the  authorisation  bills  But  they  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  serve  notice  on  the  educa- 
tors and  on  the  families  of  America  that  tMs 
Government  intended  to  pursue  educational 
excellence  In  this  country,  even  at  a  time  of 
budgetary   difficulty.   Instead,   the  cutbacks 
were  sought,  compromised  and  recommended 
to  Congress.  In  effect,  the  needed  national 
commitment  to  fultuilng  thaae  promises  was 
postponed  at  least  another  year  by  budget 
planners,  in  the  face  of  rising  Inflation  and 
a  tight  budget.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
goal  of  a  balanced  Federal  budget  dtirlng  a 
serious  Inffatlonary  period.  My  only  qtiarrel 
Is  with  the  priorities  which  had  to  be  em- 
ployed   in   order   to   produce   recommended 
cutbacks  In  crucial  education  programs.  I 
cannot,  in  conscience,  place  education  after 
farm  subsidies,  or  alter  the  ABM,  or  after 
public  works,  or  after  costly  new  weapons 
systems  and  countless  other  budget  Items 
which,  despite  their  worthy  nature,  cannot 
supersede  the  need  for  providing  the  world's 
best  educational  opportunities  for  American 

youngsters.  

I  commend  the  Labor-HEW  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  for  restoring  some  9133  mll- 
Uon  of  requested  cutbacks.  And  I  further 
concur  with  the  administrations  and  the 
committees  Judgment  and  the  impacted 
school  aid  program  should  be  trimmed,  as 
the  lowest  priority  program  and  as  one  of 
the  most  costly  Federal  education  programs. 
But  I  cannot  agree  that  our  outlays  for  edu- 
cation aid  m  general  should  fall  short  of  1968 
expenditures  by  more  than  half  a  billion 
dollars.  If  this  bill  Is  passed  In  the  same  form 
It  was  reported  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, it  would  mean  a  deep  cut  In  the  most 
crucial  education  programs. 
Programs  for  library  awslitanro  and  con- 


struction, lor  education  of  disadvantaged 
youngsters  in  Inner-city  schools,  for  despter- 
ately  needed  work-study  grants  and  student 
loans  to  open  cillege  doors  to  deserving  stu- 
dents who  otlierwlse  would  never  achieve 
their  potential,  for  higher  education  faclU- 
tlee,  for  innovotlve  title  III  programs  which 
can  find  new  ways  of  retrieving  children 
now  lost  to  productive  society  because  of  a 
hostile  environment  — all  of  these  must  be 
given  the  ''-sources  they  need  to  have 
Impact. 

School  systems  today  are  laced  with  a 
funding  squeeze  .^.t  every  turn.  Where  an- 
nual budgets  are  increased,  larger  and  larger 
portions  of  the  incre-ises  are  eaten  up  by 
either  higher  teacher  and  staff  salaries  or  by 
higher  enrollment,  leaving  little  or  nothing 
to  Improve  the  quality  and  Impact  of  the 
education  program  In  fact,  many  schools  are 
having  to  phase  out  so-called  low  priority 
aspects  of  their  education  program,  such  as 
athletics,  physical  education,  driver  educa- 
tion, after-school  clubs  and  activities  and 
others.  At  the  same  time  that  local  and 
State  resources  are  becoming  scarcer.  It  Is 
proposed  that  the  Federal  aid  portion  of  lo- 
cal budgets  now  also  be  trimmed  back.  These 
Federal  funds  are  the  only  education  funds 
which  schools  must  spend  on  program  Im- 
provement and  enrichment.  Without  them, 
and  without  these  funds  In  sufficient  quan- 
tity, some  schools  can  do  little  more  than 
keep  their  doors  open  from  September 
through  June,  and  some  cannot  even  accom- 
plish that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that  I  am  taking  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  to  express  my 
concerns  about  this  bill,  but  I  do  not  feel 
there  has  been  a  more  crucial  debate  since 
Congress  convened  In  January. 

While  there  is  not  time  to  read  all  of  the 
many  constituent  letters  I  have  received 
urging  full  funding  of  these  programs,  edu- 
cators, parents,  and  concerned  citizens  both 
within  and  outside  my  own  district  have 
written  or  wired  urging  my  support  of  ade- 
quate funding  of  Federal  education  i»o- 
grams.  These  people,  for  the  most  part,  see 
the  deficiencies  and  the  benefits  of  educa- 
tion every  day  of  their  lives,  either  through 
the  eyes  of  their  youngsters  who  attend 
school,  or  as  professionals  responsible  for 
our  educational  system. 

Their  appeal  Is  not  a  selfish  one.  These 
people  are  not  Indifferent  to  the  problems 
of  Inflation  and  Federal  budgeting.  They  are 
In  a  position  to  identify  a  high  priority  na- 
tional problem  and  to  seek  what  they  be- 
lieve is  a  proper  and  adequate  response  to 
this  problem  from  the  Federal  Government. 
We  must  respond  to  this  need — at  all  levels 
from  Headstart  and  kindergarten  through 
graduate  and  jxist -graduate  studies — by  sup- 
porting significant  Increases  In  the  most  cru- 
cial of  these  programs.  There  Is  no  better, 
surer  way  to  treat  the  cause  of  our  domestic 
and  urban  ills  than  to  Invest  today's  tax 
dollars  in  the  futtires  of  millions  of  soon- 
to-be-taxpaylng  Americans,  some  of  whom, 
without  this  Investment,  would  have  merger 
futures  at  best,  to  look  forward  to, 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  place  on  education 
assistance  the  importance  and  priority  it  de- 
serves and  to  support  efforts  to  adequately 
fulfill  the  promises  we  have  made  to  strike, 
through  education,  at  the  root  of  btmian 
problems  in  America. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr,  Speaker,  President 
Nixon,  in  vetoing  the  HEW  appropria- 
tions bill,  broke  his  promise  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  education  was  the  most 
important  investment  this  Nation  could 
make  in  Its  future.  He  attacked  the  im- 
pact aid  program  specifically  by  luing 
an  Illustration  which  could  well  have 
been  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu. 
Yet  everyone  In  Washington,  except  I 
guess  the  President,  agrees  that  Hawaii 


deserves  these  funds  and  that  in  fact 
we  are  underfunded.  It  Is  obvious  that 
the  President's  Illustration  was  a  gross 
exaggeration  of  the  truth.  His  example 
also  was  in  relation  to  the  wealth  or 
poverty  of  the  area.  Public  Law  874,  the 
Impact  aid  program  has  no  relationship 
to  income.  It  is  solely  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  federally  connected  children.  I 
know  of  no  Federal  law  which  says  mili- 
tary installations  must  be  built  in  the 
poorest  regions  of  America.  It  Is  there- 
fore patently  absurd  to  make  this  kind 
of  irrelevant  analogy.  He  ignored,  in  this 
attack,  the  fact  that  Impact  aid  legisla- 
tion is  the  law.  The  formula  for  distri- 
bution of  these  funds  Is  fixed  by  law.  The 
Congress  did  not  increase  this  formula; 
it  only  provided  enough  funds  to  pay  90 
percent  of  the  costs.  If  the  President  was 
so  firmly  committed  that  this  particu- 
lar law  was  bad  law,  why  did  not  he  sub- 
mit a  bill  to  repeal  it? 

I  believe  this  veto  reveals  the  true 
sense  of  priorities  of  this  administra- 
tion and  it  Is  now  clearly  understood 
that  these  priorities  do  not  Include  our 
children's  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare. 

The  inflation  argument  Is  equally  fal- 
lacious. The  Congress  reduced  the  over- 
all Nixon  budget  by  $5.7  billion  includ- 
ing the  add-on  for  education.  We  acted 
responsibly.  We  cut  defense  funds  by  $5 
billion  and  reordered  priorities  to  meet 
our  pressing  domestic  needs,  like  pollu- 
tion control,  health,  and  education. 

How  can  It  be  said  that  teachers'  sal- 
aries, student  loans  to  go  to  college,  and 
library  books  are  Inflationary?  Moneys 
that  school  districts  expected  imder  these 
Federal  programs  have  already  been 
spent. 

Impact  aid  funds  are  provided  by  law 
enacted  in  1950.  Until  it  Is  repealed  or 
amended  it  is  the  law  and  no  man,  not 
even  the  President,  should  be  above  the 
law.  We  are  not  providing  for  more  than 
the  law  sdlows. 

Despite  what  the  President  stated 
there  will  be  a  crisis.  De«)ite  his  argu- 
ment that  the  veto  was  necessary  to  pre- 
vent additional  taxes  and  to  keep  down 
the  cost  of  living,  I  predict  that  If  his 
veto  stands,  many  school  districts  will 
have  to  sedc  an  increase  in  local  taxes  or 
face  a  closedown  of  programs,  and  that 
in  fact  the  cost  of  living  will  continue  to 
rise  regardless  of  Uie  veto. 

Thus,  we  are  given  a  choice  of  sup- 
porting our  local  schools  and  their  chil- 
dren, or  a  President  In  Washington  who 
is  seemingly  unconscious  of  the  Immense 
and  pressing  need  to  Improve  our  Na- 
tion's educational  system.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  again  for  the  future  of 
the  children  of  America  by  supporting 
an  override  of  the  President's  veto  of  this 
bill. 

I  believe  the  President  vetoed  the 
wrong  bill,  at  the  wrong  time,  and  for 
the  wrong  reasons.  Now  he  is  fsM^ed  with 
the  consequences,  and  I  hope  the  Nation 
will  exercise  its  opinion  of  this  dark  and 
erroneous  act.  Let  us  not  make  the  same 
mistake. 

TBS  EDUCATION   VXTO 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Nixon's  theatrical  veto  of  the 
Labor.  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 


appropriations  bill  was  a  first  on  na- 
tional television — live  and  in  color.  The 
President  chose  to  use  health  and  educa- 
tion programs  as  whipping  boys  for  a 
grandstand  play  to  the  American  tele- 
vision audience.  Casting  himself  in  the 
role  of  a  "Saint  Richard"  in  search  of  in- 
flationary dragons. 

President  Nixon's  "T.V.  Special"  veto 
of  the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
appropriation  bill  has  brought  this  Con- 
gress into  a  showdown  confrontation 
with  the  White  House  on  the  question  of 
national  priorities. 

The  President  says  that  our  appropria- 
tion, passed  by  an  overwhelming  and  bi- 
partisan majority  of  this  House,  is  spend- 
ing money  in  the  wrong  place,  in  the 
wrong  way,  and  at  the  wrong  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  vehemently  smd  em- 
phatically refute  his  statement.  I  say 
there  is  no  better  place  and  no  better  way 
to  utilize  our  resources  than  in  educating 
the  young  people  of  our  Nation  and  in 
improving  the  health  of  all  our  people. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Nixon  that  it  is  the 
wrong  time.  We  should  have  been  allo- 
cating more  of  our  Federal  resources  to 
these  problems  for  many  years.  But  we 
cannot  educate  our  children  retroac- 
tively; we  cannot  find  cures  for  cancer 
and  heart  disease  yesterday.  Our  only 
choice  Is  to  do  it  now. 

No  one  argues  tSat  this  Nation  should 
not  fight  Inflation.  No  one  contends  that 
Federal  spending  should  not  be  reduced. 
The  only  argument  is  where. 

I  contend,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  a  sadly  mixed  sense  of  priorities. 
This  Congress  reduced  his  foreign  aid 
budget  by  a  billion  dollars.  We  cut  mili- 
tary spending  by  $5.6  billion.  We  slashed 
his  overall  budget  recommendations  by 
more  than  $5  billion. 

I  ask  the  President:  why  would  this 
money  not  have  been  inflationary?  Why 
the  great  and  sudden  concern  when  Con- 
gress asked  more  money  for  education 
and  health? 

The  President  said  in  his  televised 
statement  Monday  night  that  local  school 
districts  have  already  gone  through  more 
than  half  of  the  current  flscal  year,  and 
do  not  really  need  the  additional  money. 
This  is  pure,  unadulterated  nonsense. 
Local  school  districts  adopted  their  1969- 
70  budgets  in  mid-1969  in  the  belief  that 
Federal  aid  would  be  forthcoming.  They 
are  coimting  on  this  money  to  help  them 
operate  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 

Even  counting  this  Federal  aid,  I  know 
of  no  school  district  that  is  free  of  finan- 
cial worry.  Many  of  them  are  already 
operating  on  money  borrowed  in  antici- 
pation of  future  tax  income.  Federal 
funds,  or  State  aid. 

In  my  congressional  district,  most 
classrooms  are  overcrowded,  the  pupil- 
teacher  ratio  is  far  too  high,  and  many 
students  have  been  forced  into  half-day 
sessions. 

In  the  Taylor,  Mich.,  school  district, 
some  5,000  students  have  been  attending 
classes  for  3  hours  dally  for  the  past  2 
years.  To  solve  this,  the  district  Is  now 
planning  a  split-shift  schedule  for  the 
sixth,  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades. 
Half  of  them  will  go  to  school  from  7  a jn. 
until  12:30  pjn.,  and  the  other  half  will 
go  in  the  afternoons,  fnxn  1  to  6:30. 
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This  will  require  120  new  teachers  and 
another  $l,3C0,0OO  In  new  revenues 

Officials  of  the  district  will  have  to 
ask  the  vciers  to  Increase  local  property 
taxes  to  raise  this  money. 

In  another  district.  Lincoln  Park, 
voters  are  beinsj  asked  for  ihe  third 
time  m  less  than  a  year  for  additional 
tax  moneys  Should  the  request  be 
turned  down  by  the  already  hard-pressed 
taxpayers  school  officials  predict  com- 
plete collapse"  of  the  educational  sj's- 
tem 

Already,  all  first-graders  are  on  half- 
days;  all  music,  art.  physical  education 
and  library  programs  have  been  dropped 
from  elementary  schools  hi?h  school 
sports  have  been  curtailed;  summer 
school  and  ad'ol'.  education  hai.e  been 
elimmatt-d.  and  78  teachers  have  been 
dismissed 

The  next  step  will  be  half-day  ses- 
sions for  all  students,  and  complete  elim- 
ination of  '^urh  acti\ities  as  athletics, 
driver-training  and  band  programs 

In  the  Cresiwood  .-chool  district,  voters 
will  be  asked  to  raise  taxes  by  4  5  mills 
at  a  special  election  next  month.  The 
district  already  has  one  of  the  highest 
tax  rates  in  the  area,  but  should  voters 
reject  the  increase,  officials  will  be  forced 
to  begin  a  cutback  proeram 

These  three  districts  are  t>-plcal  of 
others  in  my  district  and  throughout  the 
Nation  in  their  frostratinR  efforts  to 
maintain  adequate  educational  facilities 
and  programs 

Mr  Speaker,  time  does  not  permit  me 
to  go  into  the  other  facet  of  this  vital 
issue — the  great  need  for  research  into 
cancer,  heart  disease,  arthritis  and  the 
many  other  diseases  which  bring  death 
and  suffering  to  countless  Americans 
each  year 

I  can  only  say  again  that  this  Is  not 
the  area  in  which  to  cut  Federal  ex- 
penditures Human  suffering  surely  de- 
serves a  higher  priority. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  go  along  with  re- 
duced Federal  expenditures  in  many 
areas — in  militar>'  hardware.  In  the  space 
program,  in  farm  subsidies  In  foreign 
aid.  in  public  works  and  In  research  on 
supersonic  airplanes — but  I  cannot  and 
will  not  go  along  with  reducing  o\ir 
commitment  to  education  and  health. 

I  will  vote  today  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto,  and  I  urge  my  colleagnes  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  rise  above  par- 
tisan politics  and  tell  the  President  that 
we  vi-ill  not  sacrifice  our  children  and  our 
health  on  the  altar  of  false  economy 

It  is  apparent  from  newspaper  com- 
mentary and  ot>servation  around  the 
country  that  this  transparent  farce  con- 
cocted by  an  admmistration  which  Is 
retwly  to  play  party  politics  at  the  expense 
of  the  American  people's  need  for  health 
care  and  education,  has  been  seen  for 
what  It  is  I  include  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  an  editorial  appearmg  in  the 
New  York  Times  today.  January  28.  1970, 
which.  I  think,  sums  up  fairly  well  the 
facts  in  this  case : 

Vrro  ON  Education 
Prealdeot  NUon's  dramaUc  attempt  on 
television  to  Juatlfy  iUs  veto  of  tiie  health, 
education,  welfare  and  labor  appropriations 
bin  failed  to  make  a  per»ua*lve  case  Hts 
ovtr-slispUCed  poUtlcal  appeal  aervcil  oaly 


to  obscuw  the  situation  with  broad  gener- 

aUties 

The  Preeldent  laid  great  emphasis  on  the 
inila:ionary  effect  of  an  additional  91  2  bUUou 
m  Federal  spending,  uverlixiltlng  the  fact  that 
Cor.gres-i  U  stlU  approving  a  smaller  over-all 
sum  than  his  own  budget  recommended  In 
any  case,  the  attack  on  inflatlun  does  not 
dlmlrUsh  *.he  Governments  duty  to  reorder 
prlor.tles  Mr  NUon  wai  on  shaky  ground 
when  he  equated  ^n  inadequate  reduction  of 
huge  nuliuiry  expenditures  with  his  \evo  of 
education  aid  A  defen.s«  establishment  with 
overklU  capacity  Is  hardly  comparable  to  an 
education  posture  a-1th  Knig-stundlng  and 
grave  deficiencies  There  are  no  stockpiles  in 
education  s  arsenal 

The  President  cl  ilmetl  that  hU  .\dmlnls- 
iratlon  has  appropriated  record  an.junta  for 
health.  educaUon  and  welfare.  By  lumping 
together  s-ipport  of  education  with  the  large- 
ly mandated  escalation  of  welfare  coets.  r. 
w.is  possible  to  conceal  an  actual  decline  m 
Federal  aid  to  education  alone  While  the 
President  was  certainly  Justified  In  chiding 
Congress  fur  Its  relusal  to  phase  out  the  In- 
aated  subsidy  of  Pederal-impeci  districts,  the 
cure  Is  njt  to  wipe  out  the  appropriation 
but  to  transfer  it  to  more  useful  purposes 

Mr.  Nixon  contends  that  the  veto  will  bring 
about  reform  of  'the  a-ime  old  programs  ' 
In  reality,  the  \eto  Jeopardizes  many  pro- 
granxs  which  came  much  too  late  when  they 
were  enacted  In  1965  and,  though  plagued  by 
some  growing  pains,  can  hardly  be  charac- 
terized aa  outdated.  Their  reform  depends  on 
eaectlve  super* Lsion  and  imaginat.ve  plan- 
mng.  not  on  budget  cuts 

The  Presidents  clincher  v\as  that  the 
school  year  is  already  more  than  half  over 
and  that  the  extm  money  would  therelore 
be  squandered  in  a  flve-month  spending 
spree  The  fact  is  that  much  of  the  money 
has  already  been  spent — and.  according  to 
the  UrUt«d  States  Office  of  Education,  at  a 
sUghUy  higher  rate  than  last  year  Moreover, 
many  of  the  big  payments  must  t>e  made  at 
The  end  of  the  year 

This  me.ins  that  if  the  veto  1.=.  sustained, 
many  schools  will  be  forced  t.o  retrench. 
Many  districts  already  c^jerate  otx  austerity 
budgets  sind.  fcJ  Mayor  Lindsay  stressed  yes- 
terday, they  wlU  have  to  eliminate  projects 
that  aj-e  already  budgeted  Under  such  con- 
ditions, the  newly  cre.ited  programs  to  aid 
the  most  deprived  are  always  the  first  to  be 
curtaUed 

Some  Republican  leaders  are  currently 
passing  the  word  ."irovind  Congre;s  that  in 
return  for  a  sustained  veto,  they  will  try 
to  gain  White  House  support  for  a  new  bill 
which,  though  less  c.jstiy  In  toto.  would 
sweeten  the  pollUcaUy  p«jpular  Impact-area 
pork-barrel  Such  an  unconscionable  bribe 
would  buy  more  of  the  worst  by  selUng  out 
the  best. 

The  veto  has  driven  home  the  dangerous 
folly  of  forcing  the  schools,  year  after  year, 
to  live  on  borrowed  money  It  has  exposed  the 
Irrationality  of  depriving  education  of  the 
chance  to  plan  ahead.  It  has  put  the  spot- 
light on  Congressional  Irresponsibility  In 
making  a  bad  sltuaUon  worse  by  unwar- 
ranted delays.  The  crowning  blow  would  be 
for  Congress,  having  at  last  taken  a  stand 
on  the  isiue  of  education's  place  among  the 
national  priorities,  to  now  surrender  t^the 
President  s  unconvincing  plea. 

Mr  MINISH  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
House  considers  overriding  the  Presiden- 
tial veto  of  the  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tions bill.  I  think  it  is  necessao'  to  gain 
some  perspective  about  appropriations 
and  Inflation  that  the  administration 
seems  to  have  conveniently  overlooked. 

I  have  listened  to  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  the  administration  concerning 
the  Issue  of  inflation.  However,  as  a 
member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 


Committee,  I  cosponsored  a  measure  en- 
acted by  this  Congress  during  the  past 
session  that  would  give  the  President  ex- 
traordinary powers  of  discretion  in  fight- 
ing uiflation.  He  can  control  interest 
rates  and  credit  rates  at  will,  both  pow- 
ers which  the  President  has  specifically 
said  he  would  not  use.  By  rolling  back 
the  prime  interest  rate,  to  mention  only 
one  example,  the  Federal  budget  would 
be  reduced  by  vast  sums  of  money,  some 
say  by  several  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars. And  I  have  not  even  mentioned  de- 
fense appropriations,  the  largest  item  in 
t.'ie  budget. 

I  cannot  see  the  sense  of  taking  money 
from  cliildren,  the  sick,  and  the  needy, 
and  a^ing  them  to  shoulder  the  burden 
of  inflation  smglehandedly.  Funds  for 
education  and  medical  programs  should 
not  be  diverted  in  such  fashion. 

In  fact,  the  present  Congress  passed  a 
number  of  appropriations  bills  produc- 
ing a  cut  of  $5.6  billion  in  the  total  budg- 
et. While  $7.6  bilhon  was  cut  from  the 
budget  m  some  areas,  some  $2  billion  was 
added  in  others  including  Labor-HEW, 
to  produce  a  total  slash  in  the  Federal 
budget  of  $5.6  billion.  The  Congress  was 
thereby  demonstrating  Its  sense  of  pri- 
orities by  its  willingness  to  cut  back  In 
many  areas  but  not  education  and  med- 
ical programs. 

We  all  know  that  inflation  shrinks  the 
value  of  the  dollar.  Just  to  susUin  the 
pronrams  contained  within  the  Labor- 
HEW  budget  at  the  present  level,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  surpass  last  year's 
appi-opriations.  Yet  the  administration 
in  its  budget  request  for  1970  asked  for 
$50.5  million  less  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  $20.1  million  less 
for  higher  education,  $319.1  million  less 
for  impacted  areas  assistance,  $39.4  mil- 
lion less  for  libraries  and  community 
services,  $28.6  million  less  for  medical 
research  and  SI 04  4  million  less  for  hos- 
pital construction  than  was  actually  en- 
acted the  previous  year.  Programs  would 
thus  not  only  be  precluded  from  operat- 
ing at  current  levels,  but  would  fall  far 
behind  if  such  budget  cuts  were  operative. 

The  President's  own  task  force  on 
urban  education  suggested  increasing 
appropriations  for  education  by  $14.5 
billion  more  a  year  by  1975  as  a  necessary 
goal,  admitting  that  there  is  no  hope 
for  effective  education  in  the  cities  with- 
out adequate  funding. 

What  type  of  losses  would  ensue  If  the 
veto  were  sustained?  Probably  many 
schools  would  be  forced  to  curtail  op- 
erations. Many  potential  teachers  would 
t>e  turned  away  from  training  offered 
under  the  Education  Professions  Envel- 
opment Act.  The  most  dropout-prone 
children  would  be  cut  off  from  vocational 
education  programs.  Bilingual  assistance 
would  be  withheld  from  many  school- 
children in  need  of  this  aid  to  learning 
within  the  school  system.  College  stu- 
dents would  be  denied  loans  to  permit 
them  to  pursue  a  higher  education.  Cor- 
onary care  units  in  hospitals  would  lack 
trained  personnel  while  an  overall  in- 
adequacy of  facilities  and  persormel 
v.'ould  result  In  substandard  care  for 
some  hospital  patients.  The  great  need 
for  doctors  would  certainly  be  aggra- 
vated when  potential  medical  students 
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lost  opportunities  for  loans.  Cures  for 
major  crippling  and  killing  diseases 
such  as  cancer  and  circulatory  ailments 
would  be  drastically  set  back.  The  re- 
duction in  the  appropriation  for  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute,  taking  only  one 
example,  would  mean  that  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  would  have  to  cut 
by  40  percent  the  number  of  research 
projects  in  cancer  begun  In  1966. 

The  foregoing  programs  certainly  de- 
mand top  priority. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  SiJesOcer,  a  great  deal 
has  been  said  about  the  Labor-HEW 
appropriations  biU  being  Inflationary.  I 
will  concede  to  no  Member  more  con- 
cerned about  the  menace  which  this  has 
brought  to  the  soundness  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy. 

I  agree  that  there  are  areas  of  Federal 
spending  that  need  to  be  cut.  But,  first 
I  think  we  need  to  take  a  look  at  our 
priorities. 

The  President  recommended  the  larg- 
est amounts  m  recent  years  in  the  fields 
of  foreign  aid  and  the  poverty  program. 
Here  are  two  areas  that  I  feel  caui  be 
cut,  and  cut  substantially.  Instead,  we 
see  a  veto  of  a  measure  that  directly 
affects  the  educational  needs  of  Ameri- 
can children.  A  serious  reduction  In  these 
funds  could  necessitate  the  closing  of 
some  schools  or  drastic  Increases  in  local 
property  taxes. 

I  have  supported  cuts  in  the  budget 
and  I  am  proud  that  the  Congress  saw 
fit  to  cut  nearly  $6  billion  from  the  ad- 
ministration's recommendations.  If  we 
are  to  get  at  the  heart  of  Inflation,  I 
would  recommend  also  that  the  Presi- 
dent make  use  of  the  anti-Inflationary 
authority  which  was  provided  him  by 
Congress  in  the  last  session. 

Within  the  appropriation  for  Labor- 
HEW,  there  are  many  items  relating 
to  the  Nation's  educational  system,  par- 
ticularly higher  education,  cancer  re- 
search, heart  disease  research,  and  so 
forth.  These  programs  are  Important  and 
It  is  not  a  waste  of  money  to  support 
them  at  the  level  which  we  have  voted. 

I  am  not  In  favor  of  all  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  present  bill,  but  it  seemed 
to  be  the  best  that  we  could  get  through 
the  Congress  and  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  good  than  bad  in  its  provisions. 

Again,  I  say  that  there  are  areas  where 
Federal  spending  can  and  should  be  cut. 
I  think  our  priorities  have  been 
misplaced. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  I  will  vote 
to  override  the  President's  veto. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident's chief  argument  on  behalf  of  his 
veto  of  the  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare appropriations  bill— H.R.  13111 — 
passed  by  the  Congress  with  $1.3  billion 
more  for  education  and  health  programs 
than  he  requested,  is  that  it  is  inflation- 
ary. I  certainly  share  the  President's  con- 
cern about  the  current  inflation  and  his 
desire  to  do  something  to  stop  it.  I  feel 
strongly,  however,  that  the  President's 
action  on  this  bill  is  indefensible  on  those 
or  any  other  grounds. 

There  Is  no  question  that  excessive  Gov- 
ernment spending  is  a  contributing  factor 
to  Inflation,  and  that  we  must  hold  down 
such  spending.  With  that  in  mind,  I  made 
every  effort  during  the  past  session,  in 


conjunction  with  many  other  Members 
of  the  House,  to  point  out  the  Immense 
amounts  of  waste  in  our  huge  military 
budget.  Some  of  that  waste  was  wisely 
cut  by  the  Congress,  but  many  other 
potential  savings  were  Ignored.  Similarly. 
I  have  supported  efforts  to  reduce  spend- 
ing for  our  space  program,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  SST — supersonic  trans- 
port— and  other  non vital  programs. 

Unlike  cuts  in  spending  on  nonvltal 
programs,  cuts  In  education  and  health 
programs  lead  to  greater  State  and  lo- 
cal spending  to  meet  established  health 
and  education  needs  and  commitments. 
Such  increased  local  spending  to  com- 
pensate for  unavailable  Federal  funds 
creates  pressures  for  higher  local  taxes 
on  property  auid  sales,  and  nullifies  any 
supposed  anti-inflationary  effects  of  re- 
duced Federal  spending. 

Finally,  the  President  has  failed  to 
use  other  methods  at  his  disposal  to 
combat  the  inflation  that  concerns  us 
all.  I  believe,  for  example,  that  much 
more  could  and  should  be  done  to  con- 
trol the  availability  of  short-term  com- 
mercial and  consimier  credit  which 
contributes  significantly  to  the  infla- 
tionary spiral.  The  President  has  the 
authority  to  impose  such  regulations,  but 
he  has  failed  to  exercise  that  authority. 

In  short,  the  President's  veto  would 
impose  needless  sacriflce  on  those  of  our 
citizens  who  most  need  our  help  and 
merit  our  investment — the  sick  and  the 
young.  The  anti-inflationary  benefits 
are  doubtful,  and  could  be  better  ac- 
complished by  other  means.  With  these 
factors  in  mind,  I  Intend  to  vote  to  over- 
ride this  unfortunate  veto. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  recent  months  President  Nixon  has 
transmitted  to  the  Congress,  or  his  ad- 
ministration has  otherwise  released,  the 
reports  and  recommendations  of  three 
distinguished  assemblies  of  educators, 
addressing  problems  and  prospects  of 
the  most  urgent  importance  to  this  Na- 
tion and  its  future,  and  Indeed  to  Its 
survival. 

I  refer  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Urban  Education  Task  Force,  and  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Dys- 
lexia and  Related  Reading  Disorders. 
and  of  the  Commission  on  Instructional 
Technology. 

It  gives  me  great  pride.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  remind  my  colleagues  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  last-named  body,  the  Com- 
mission on  Instructional  Technology,  Is 
the  distinguished  dean  of  the  graduate 
school  of  the  great  University  of  Utah, 
Dr.  Sterling  M.  McMurrln. 

I  spoke  of  problems  and  prospects 
facing  our  Nation.  Though  my  State  has 
relatively  few  urban  places.  I  recognize 
the  gravity,  indeed  the  prime  urgency,  of 
the  challenge  we  confront  in  urban 
problems.  It  has  been  truly  said  that 
financial  support  for  education  Is  Amer- 
ica's investment  in  the  future.  'Where 
better  might  we  invest  than  in  urban 
education?  In  education  in  the  urban 
places  of  this  land,  education  not  only 
to  produce  a  generation  of  city  dwellers 
with  understanding  and  respect  for  law. 
and  the  fear  of  God.  but  to  transform 
that  generation  into  useful  and  self- 
sustaining  citizens — and  taxpayers. 


The  Urban  Education  Task  Force.  Mr. 
Speaker,  stressed  the  need  for  short  term 
expansion  of  title  I  of  ESEA.  The  Con- 
gress responded  to  the  need  identified  by 
the  task  force,  and  added  $200  milhon 
to  the  President's  recommendations  for 
that  title. 

As  a  Republican  and  an  admirer  and 
supporter  of  President  Nixon,  it  also  af- 
forded me  pride  when  the  President's 
Commissioner  of  Education  presented  his 
landmark  "Right  To  Read"  proposal  last 
fall. 

In  that  connection,  it  is  well.  I  sug- 
gest, not  only  to  recall  the  near-univer- 
sal acclaim  which  greeted  Commissioner 
Allen's  Idea,  but  to  do  so  in  the  context 
of  the  realities  behind  the  dollar  sign. 
The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Dyslexia  and  Related  Reading  Difficul- 
ties— whose  report  was  released  by  HEW 
a  scant  10  days  ago — went  to  the  core 
of  the  reading  problem,  which  it  accu- 
rately placed  among  "the  most  serious 
educational  problems  confronting  the 
Nation."  The  panel  urged  federally  sup- 
ported research  directed  to  improving 
methods  of  preventing  and  remedying 
reading  disorders,  and  identifying  failing 
readers  early.  The  report  criticized  ex- 
isting efforts  as  "a  patchwork." 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration 
budget  lEist  spring  proposed  the  elimina- 
tion of  ESEA  title  n— funds  for  library 
resources.  I  do  not  believe,  and  the  edu- 
cators and  parents  among  my  constitu- 
ents cannot  believe,  that  this  Budget  Bu- 
reau proposal  refiects  President  Nixon's 
real  priorities  for  education. 

I  referred  to  the  Commission  on  In- 
structional Technology,  headed  by  that 
distinguished  Utahan.  Dean  Sterling  Mc- 
Murrln. The  commission's  report,  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  since  this  session 
convened,  notes  the  limited  use  made 
by  schools  of  the  teaching  tools  of  the 
new  technology — television,  computers, 
programed  instructor,  and  even  teach- 
ing films.  This  report,  too,  is  dis- 
satisfied with  the  present  structure  of 
education,  and  urges  the  development  of 
new  approaches.  But.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration  budget  for  1970  elimi- 
nated funding  for  educational  television 
and  films.  Are  we  to  grind  to  a  halt  in  the 
use  of  the  new  educational  technology 
while  we  seek  ways  to  spend  more  money 
more  effectively? 

These  are  among  the  considerations 
that  have  led  me  to  recognize  that  my 
duty  to  my  constituents,  and  to  schools 
and  schoolchildren  In  my  district  and 
In  every  district  and  every  State,  Is  to 
vote  to  override.  I  admowledge  to  my 
colleagues  that  I  am  resix>nding  to  pres- 
sure, but  it  is  a  pressure  more  difficult 
to  resist  than  just  the  suasion  of  my 
constituents — which  I  assure  you  is  no 
trifie.  It  is  the  pressure  that  Dr.  McMur- 
rin's  commission  alluded  to  when  it  spoke 
of  "a  society  hurtling  into  the  age  of  the 
computer  and  the  satellite,"  which  can 
no  longer  "limp  along  at  the  blackboard 
and  textbook  stage  of  commimlcatlon." 

My  decision  to  vote  to  override  the 
President's  veto  of  the  HEW  appropria- 
tions bill  was  not  reached  easily.  In  this 
case.  I  am  torn  between  my  desire  to  up- 
hold the  President  for  whom  I  have  great 
personal  respect,  and  the  best  Interests 
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of  my  constituents.  On  balance.  I  mast 
vote  for  whdt  I  coiLsider  to  be  best  for 
my  State  and  the  schools  and  clu'drcn  in 
my  congressional  district. 

In  his  veto  message,  the  President 
pointed  out  that  the  money  for  unpacted 
areas  does  not  always  ^o  to  school  sys- 
tems or  States  which  have  the  ijreatest 
need.  My  State  is  an  exception 

Utah  has  long  been  noted  for  its  high 
educational  responsibility  and  limited 
resources  Onii*  two  Slates .  Alaska  and 
New  Mexico.  ha\e  more  schooi-a.![e  chil- 
dren per  thousand  of  population  than 
Utah.  Utali  has  67  school-a«e  children 
for  each  100  adults.  This  is  14  more  than 
the  average  for  the  Nation  In  the  United 
States  at  large,  there  are  53  children  per 
100  adults. 

This  high  educational  responsibility 
must  be  met  with  avera«(e  personal  in- 
come which  Is  below  the  average  for  the 
Nation.  When  school  resiwnsibil.ty  Is  re- 
lated to  ability.  Utah  ranks  44th  amons 
the  SUtes.  with  $8,521  per  pupil  of  school 
aije  compared  to  $12,117  for  the  Nation. 
The  loss  of  $6!j  million  in  aid  for  im- 
pacted areas,  $4'-  million  in  assistance 
under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  and  $1 '  j  million  m  aid  for 
vocational  education,  if  the  veto  is  up- 
held, will  result  in  serious  hardships  m 
my  State.  The  loss  of  aid  to  Impacted 
school  systems  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict will  be  especially  serious. 

School  systems  with  limited  revenues 
In  my  district  have  prepared  budgets  in 
anticipation  that  the  programs  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  would  be  funded. 
Accordingly,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  spend- 
ing all  of  the  Federal  money  in  a  limited 
period.  Most  of  the  money  anticipated 
from  Federal  sources  has  already  been 
spent.  To  deny  it  now  will  mean  that 
school  systems  will  either  end  the  year 
with  a  deficit,  school  terms  will  be  short- 
ened, or  the  reduction  will  be  paid  by 
teachers  and  other  school  employees. 

It  Ls  too  late,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  sustain 
this  veto.  Let  us  override  it.  and  keep  our 
faith  which  this  Congress  pledged  in 
enacting  HJR  13111,  and  reiterated  In 
adopting  the  conference  report.  And 
then,  with  a  clean  slate,  let  us  get  about 
the  business  of  legislatmg  and  appropri- 
ating for  educauon  tomorrow  For  to- 
morrow is  upon  us  now . 

Mr.  DORN  Mr  Speaker,  the  Federal 
Government  is  takmg  over  our  schools 
and  should  help  pay  the  bill  for  operating 
them.  Local  school  distn«ts  cannot  stand 
further  increases  m  taxes.  They  have  ex- 
hausted all  sources  of  revenue.  Keeping 
our  schools  open  Is  the  major  problem  of 
our  people.  I  would  support  further  ap- 
propriations for  education  rather  than 
less. 

It  is  imperative  that  aid  to  the  student 
loan  program,  vocational  education,  pub- 
lic and  school  libraries,  and  secondary 
an<^  higher  educauon  be  continued  I 
have  five  children  in  the  public  schools 
and  eun  acutely  aware  of  this  urgent 
need.  I  have  a  high  regard  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  respect  his  position.  I  support 
him  when  I  think  he  Is  right,  but  this  cut 
in  education  Is  in  the  wrong  place  and 
at  the  wrong  Ume. 

I  a^ree  with  the  President  that  water 
pollution,  air  pollution,  and  crime  are 


major  problems  of  the  1970s  These 
problem.s  must  be  solved  and  It  will  re- 
quire money— Federal  money  In  vast 
quantities 

Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  education  Is  In 
a  cnsis  Education  is  also  a  major  prob- 
lem of  tlie  1970s  I  believe  in  local  con- 
trol ot  scnooLs  out  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  Liken  control  of  our  schools  by 
court  orders,  decrees,  and  even  Federal 
troops  Oui  schools  are  oeing  forced  to 
bear  the  financial  burden  of  busing  and 
carrying'  out  decrees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Taerefore,  I  think  It  is  right  and  neces- 
sary thai  the  Federal  Government  pay 
some  of  Liie  bill  I  *i!i.  therefori'.  vote  to 
override  the  President's  veto  of  this  edu- 
cation and  health  bill. 

Mr  MINSHALL  Mr  Speaker,  state- 
ments have  been  made  on  thi.s  fl>ir  that 
the  Naaon  s  schix>l  doors  will  close  and 
our  educational  .sy.^tem  grind  to  a  halt 
if  the  President's  veto  of  the  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  appropriation 
1.S  sustained. 
Nothing  could  be  more  untrue 
If  the  veto  is  sustained,  funding  of 
our  sciiool  systems  will  continue  without 
interruption.  Until  another  appropria- 
tion bill  is  approved,  the  continuing  reso- 
lution under  which  our  scho<jls  have 
been  operating  throughout  this  fiscal 
year  will  remain  in  effect 

No  schools  will  be  clased.  no  children 
will  be  deprived  of  a  day  s  education  be- 
cause of  the  action  of  this  House  m  sup- 
porting the  President.  In  liis  veto  mes- 
sage Monday  night,  he  himself  declared: 
You  can  b*  sure  thit  no  schocl  will  nf«l 
to  be  cl  jsed  No  sch<x)l  child  need  be  denied 
an  education  as  a  result  oj  the  action  I  lalce 
tonight  I  win  work  with  the  Congress  In 
developing  a  law  that  wlU  ease  the  transi- 
tion to  education  reform  and  do  so  without 
Inflation. 

In  view  of  this  statement,  and  of  per- 
sonal assurances  I  have  had  from  the 
White  House.  I  do  not  see  how  it  Ls 
defensible  to  approve  SI. 26  billion  In  ad- 
ditional educational  funds  this  late  in 
the  fiscal  and  academic  years.  The  ad- 
ministration would  be  required  to  allo- 
cate these  sums  regardless  of  whether 
real  need  existed  and  de.spite  the  obvious 
l:iflat;onary  eticct  this  billion-dollar  ex- 
plosion would  have  on  our  already  vola- 
tile economy 

I  must  also  point  out  that  the  majority 
party  which  controls  this  House  and  all 
the  le-^isat.ve  activity  m  it  has  created 
whatever  monetary  crisis  exists  In  edu- 
cation today  because  of  their  deliberate, 
dilatory  handling  of  this  money  bill. 

This  appropriation  should  have  been 
enacted  into  law  by  June  30,  1969.  It  now 
Is  January  28,  1970.  Late  last  summer 
educators  were  appealing  to  me  because 
the  appropriation  had  not  been  approved. 
They  were  having  a  very  dllllcult  time 
trying  to  plan  their  school  years.  This 
was  common  knowledge  on  Capitol  Hill, 
but  the  majority  party  In  both  House 
and  Senate  continued  footdragglng  in 
an  effort  to  embarrass  the  White  House, 
to  create  the  sort  of  situation  we  have 
today.  The  fiscal  1970  education  appro- 
priation was  In  limbo  for  almost  7 
months. 
My  sympathies  are  most  strongly  with 


the  educators  in  this  matter  I  originally 
vototkfor  the  additional  fimds.  because 
I  am  deeply  concerned  about  quality 
;>chools  and  education  in  this  Nation.  But 
I  did  so  when  there  was  still  time  for 
school  administrators  to  program  their 
allocations  At  this  late  date,  I  cannot 
sanction  letting  loose  a  Hood  of  tax  dol- 
lars which  would  arrive  too  late  in  the 
.school  year  to  be  used  wisely  or  well. 

The  irony  of  it  is  that  those  who  today 
are  posm  ;  on  this  floor  as  tlie  great  de- 
kaders  of  education  are  the  very  ones 
who  delayed  tins  bill  for  7  months  while 
they  played  politics. 

I  know  I  can  expect  charges  without 
respect  for  the  facts,  during  this  coming 
election  year  that  I  am  against  the 
schools.  Time  will  tell  the  truth  and  I 
nave  great  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and 
j.idk!ment  of  the  23d  Congressional  Dis- 
trict which  I  serve. 

When  the  revi.sed  appropriation  bill 
cmes  to  the  floor,  I  will  be  In  the  ftt)nt 
r.  nks  of  those  who  vote  for  its  passage. 
.\nd.  I  look  forward  to  the  President's 
ed-  cation  reform  proposals  In  my  con- 
t.iuiing  drive  for  the  highest  quality  edu- 
cat  un  obtainable  for  our  children. 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
will  vote  to  override  the  President's  veto 
of  the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill  for 
the  current  fiscal  year 

There  are.  Mr  Speaker.  Republicans 
who  believe  that  the  veto  should  be  over- 
ridden because  this  Is  a  question  of  na- 
tional priont.es  fundamentally  affecting 
the  future  of  education.  We  believe  that 
Congress  should  not  retreat  from  the 
firm  stand  it  has  taken  placing  educa- 
tion in  the  front  rank  of  national  pri- 
orities. We  believe  that  to  do  so  would 
adversely  affect  local  school  districts 
which  have  already  counted  on  and  even 
spent  these  funds.  In  short.  I  believe  that 
we  In  the  Congress  have  made  a  commit- 
ment and  we  must  keep  It  by  overriding 
this  veto  today. 

This  Ls  not  to  minimize  the  inflation- 
ary problems  of  this  country  or  the 
enormous  rise  in  the  cost  of  living;  my 
concern  about  these  trends  and  their 
Impact  on  the  family  budgets  of  millions 
of  Americans  Is  as  deep  as  the  Presi- 
dent's. But  I  do  not  think  that  the  fig- 
ures support  the  President's  claim  that 
the  additional  expenditure  of  $1.3  bil- 
lion will  have  a  devastating  effect  on  the 
fight  against  inflation. 

The  facts  are  that  an  additional  $1.3 
billion  is  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  a 
trillion  dollar  gross  national  product, 
ajid  one-half  of  1  percent  of  a  $200  bil- 
lion Federal  budget.  These  are  very  small 
percentages  indeed. 

Further,  the  Congress  has  already  cut 
$5.6  bilUon  in  budgetary  authority  for 
this  fiscal  year  and  $2.9  billion  in  budget 
outlays.  Thus,  an  Increased  expenditure 
of  $1.3  bUlion  would  stiU  not  mean  that 
we  are  spending  more  than  the  Presi- 
dent budgeted  in  total. 

I  would  point  out  that  on  November  21, 
1969.  Dr.  Herbert  Stein,  a  member  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, stated: 

I  have  the  tmprcBslon  that  many  people 
now  see  a  magical  slgnlflcanc*  In  a  shift 
of  a  few  bllUon  dolla«  in.  the  budget  posi- 
tion, especlaUy  if  the  thlft  croesee  the  Un« 
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between  surplus  and  deficit,  .  .  .  Preoccupa- 
tion with  small  changes  in  the  budget  poel- 
tlon  leads  to  bad  forecasts  by  the  private 
economy  and  bad  policy  by  the  government. 

Surely  we  must  keep  a  careful  watch 
on  Federal  spending  and  reduce  it 
wherever  the  national  interest  makes  it 
possible.  There  are  areas  to  cut — the 
SST;  wasteful  defense  spending,  includ- 
ing cost  overruns  for  38  major  weapons 
systems  undertaken  since  the  late  1950's 
which  surpass  the  entire  $19.7  billion  this 
bill  would  appropriate;  the  ABM  and 
MIRV.  to  name  just  a  few.  As  the  New 
York  Times  pointed  out  in  its  lead  edi- 
torial this  morning : 

A  defense  establishment  with  overkill  ca- 
pacity Is  hardly  comparable  to  an  education 
posture  with  long-standing  and  grave  de- 
ficiencies. There  are  no  stockpiles  In  edu- 
cation's arsenal. 

Health  and  education  are  not  and 
cannot  be  in  the  category  of  unnecessary 
spending,  or  else  the  quality  of  life  which 
the  President  pledged  to  improve  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  address  is  already 
doomed  to  become  worse  instead  of 
better. 

Equally,  the  fight  against  inflation 
must  be  fought  with  other  weapoiis.  The 
President  has  quite  a  number,  but  he 
has,  for  reasons  I  will  not  question,  cho- 
sen not  to  use  most  of  them  which  were 
made  available  in  legislation  recently 
passed  by  the  Congress.  Even  without 
legislative  authority,  the  administration 
could  use  the  persuasive  power  of  Its 
ofiBce  to  urge  volimtary  restraints  on 
wages  and  prices  by  business  and  labor. 
^  These,  it  seems  to  me,  are  the  kind  of 
3  actions  which  would  help  in  reducing 
^  the  family  grocery  bill  and  insurance 
premiimis. 

I  think  it  is  an  oversimplification  for 
the  President  on  nationwide  television 
to  tell  the  American  people  that  the  veto 
of  $1.3  billlcm  in  expenditures  will  lower 
the  price  of  eggs. 

Piuther,  the  total  appropriation  in  the 
conference  report,  even  including  the 
additional  fimds,  is  only  46  percent  of 
what  is  authorized  for  health  and  educa- 
tion programs.  More  precisely,  about  38 
percent  of  what  is  authorized  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  is  ap- 
propriated and  about  29  percent  of  the 
higher  education  authorization. 

The  real  question,  therefore,  is  one  of 
national  priorities,  of  those  activities 
wtdch  this  Nation  considers  most  im- 
portant to  its  futiue,  of  the  quality  of 
life  now  and  in  the  years  ahead.  And  the 
priorities  to  be  reordered  are  not  the 
fight  against  inflation  versus  the  needs 
of  education  and  health.  Rather,  our  pri- 
orities must  be  a  determination  of  the 
order  in  which  we  will  spend  available 
resources  to  solve  pressing  problems.  I 
happen  to  think  that  education  is  more 
important  than  a  missile  defense  syston, 
that  health  care  is  more  important  than 
a  superf  ast  airplane.  I  also  believe  that 
the  Issue  is  not  really  how  much  we  now 
spend  on  education  and  health  but 
rather  the  magnitude  at  education  and 
health  needs  that  are  immet. 

President  Nixon  told  the  Nation  on 
Monday  night: 

We  spend  more  for  health  and  educMton 
than  any  nation  In  the  world. 


But  I  think  It  Is  clear  that  that  is  not 
enough  for  the  richest  country  in  the 
world  in  light  of  these  statistics  from  one 
source: 

Infant  mortality  is  less  in  14  other  na- 
tions; 

Twenty  coimtries  have  less  heart 
disease; 

Infant  mortality  rates  for  Negroes  in 
Mississippi  or  a  northern  city  are  com- 
parable to  Ecuador's; 

Fifteen  other  countries  have  a  longer 
life  expectancy; 

In  city  sliuns  there  is  three  times  as 
much  heart  disease,  five  times  as  much 
mental  disease,  four  times  as  much  high 
blood  pressure,  and  four  times  as  many 
deaths  before  age  35  than  there  is  na- 
tionwide. 

One  estimate  holds  that  the  cutback 
in  funds  for  NIH  and  the  Health  Serv- 
ices and  Mental  Health  Administration 
will  result  in  50,000  unnecessary  deaths 
in  the  next  year  as  a  result  of  lack  of 
funds  to  train  personnel  for  coronary 
care  luiits  in  hospitals.  Six  and  a  half 
million  for  construction  of  community 
mental  health  centers  would  be  cut  back 
and  $10414  million  for  hospital  con- 
struction. The  conference  report  pro- 
vides an  additional  $10  million  for  the 
rubella  vaccination  program,  raising  the 
sum  for  this  vital  fight  against  German 
measles  from  $16  million  to  $26  million. 
Experts  have  sdready  predicted  that 
without  an  all-out  iniK>culation  program 
this  year,  there  will  be  a  tragically  large 
number  of  retarded  children  bom  to 
pregnant  women  who  contract  German 
measles  during  the  epidemic  expected  in 
1971.  Equally,  this  bill  contains  funds 
for  the  fight  against  air  pollution;  the 
President,  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage, persuasively  pointed  out  that  be- 
foulment  of  our  air  is  a  luxury  we  can 
no  longer  afford.  Surely  then  we  caimot 
afford  to  be  cheap  about  the  funds  al- 
located to  t^  endeavor. 

In  generu,  our  health  care  delivery 
sjrstem  in  America  is  approaching  a  state 
of  crisis,  both  In  terms  of  the  cost  to  the 
patient  of  even  the  most  simple  services 
and  in  terms  of  tiie  frequent  inadequacy 
or  unavailability  of  competent  care  for 
routine  ailments. 

Money  is  not  the  only  answer  to  this 
crisis,  but  if  we  reduce  funds  for  NIH, 
the  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health 
Administration,  and  the  Constmier  Pro- 
tection and  Environmental  Health  Serv- 
ices Administration  we  are  also  dras- 
tically reducing  the  manpower  and  the 
equipment  needed  to  cope  with  this 
crisis.  I  think  this  would  be  nothing  short 
of  negligent. 

IS^  own  State  of  New  York  would  suf- 
fer a  loss  of  $39  million  in  Federal  funds 
from  these  three  health  administrations 
if  this  veto  is  not  overridden.  That  is  the 
difference  between  the  budget  request  of 
$282  million  for  New  York  and  its  $321 
million  share  of  the  funds  in  the  con- 
ference r^jort.  Even  tiiough  there  would 
be  an  additional  $1,357  bilUon  for  medic- 
aid and  medicare  in  either  case,  the  dras- 
tically deteriorating  public  health  fa- 
cilities in  New  York  caimot  bear  the 
burden  of  such  a  loss. 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  In 
recent  weeks  about  the  financial  plight  of 


educational  systems  in  this  coimtry.  I 
think  that  one  of  the  most  relevant  ob- 
servations is  that  children  now  in  school 
are  not  going  to  wait  6  weeks  untU  the 
President  sends  up  his  proposals  and 
then  an  additional  indeterminate  period 
until  the  creaky  machinery  of  the  Con- 
gress finally  passes  a  bill.  If  we  wait  for 
this  process  to  be  completed  before  pro- 
viding additional  fimds  for  education, 
children  now  in  the  first  grade  may  well 
be  in  the  third  and  still  not  know  how 
to  read,  and  by  the  time  we  really  reach 
them  in  the  sixth  grade  they  may  be  well 
on  the  road  to  becoming  dropouts. 

While  I  am  delighted  that  the  Presi- 
dent plans  to  send  up  an  education  mes- 
sage shortly,  the  fact  is  that  it  is  not 
yet  before  the  Congress,  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  had  more  than  a  year  in  which 
to  study  the  educational  needs  of  Amer- 
ica. Yet  the  report  of  his  Task  Force  on 
Education,  headed  by  Alan  Pifer  of  the 
Carnegie  Corp.  and  submitted  before  his 
inauguration,  has  never  been  officially 
released.  It  calls  for  many  new  programs 
and  the  expenditure  of  an  additional  $1 
billion  for  urban  education  and  another 
$1  billion  for  other  education  programs. 
More  recently,  his  Task  Force  on  Urban 
Education  completed  a  report  which  has 
also  not  been  officially  released.  That 
report  calls  for  spending  $14.5  bUlion 
more  a  year  by  1975  and  it  warns: 

without  adequate  funding,  there  Is  no 
hope  for  effective  education  in  the  cities. 

No  American  and  surely  no  responsi- 
ble legislator  wants  to  throw  money 
away  on  programs  which  do  not  work. 
But  the  reports  that  some  States  and 
jurisdictions  have  misspent  title  I  fimds 
is  not  sufficient  reason  to  cut  them  off 
from  those  many  school  districts  which 
have  plans  formulated  and  programs 
xmderway  for  their  constructive  use. 

Most  States  have  been  counting  on  the 
higher  funds  in  the  conference  report 
since  they  were  initially  approved  by  the 
House  last  July;  their  availability  now 
will  more  likely  permit  ongoing  pro- 
grams to  continue  than  enable  admin- 
istrators to  buy  frivolous  educational 
hardware. 

According  to  the  Office  of  Education, 
much  of  the  money  in  this  bill  has  al- 
ready been  spent  or  committed,  with 
many  of  the  large  pajTnents  falling  due 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  and  school  year. 
The  Congress  and  the  administration 
must  share  the  blame  for  the  cumbersome 
appropriations  process,  lack  of  advance 
funding  and  leadtime  for  educational 
planning  that  has  caused  these  funds  to 
be  obligated.  But  that  is  an  even  more 
compelling  reason  why  these  fimds  must 
be  approved.  In  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  In 
my  district,  for  example,  the  school  sys- 
tem's total  budget  for  title  m  of  NDEA 
is  $35,000  of  which  the  community  pays 
half  and  the  Federal  Government  pays 
half.  Without  the  funds  in  the  confer- 
ence report,  White  Plains,  and  every 
other  school  district  in  the  country,  will 
get  no  title  m  fimds  because  President 
Nixon  did  not  request  any  in  his  budget. 
As  a  result,  the  ongoing  program  In 
White  Plains  would  be  cut  in  half,  seri- 
ously hampering  their  program  of 
acquiring  classroom  equipment  and  ma- 
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terlals  that  wlU  raise  them  from  the 
-basic"  or  advanced  '  cate>;orles  to  the 
"goal-  category  m  their  effort  to  meet 
Ajnericar.  Ub^ar^•  Association  and  State 
education  department  standards  (or  in- 
structional equipment. 

In  particular,  in  September  New  York 
Slate  IS  implementing  a  mandatory 
health  curnculum  of  which  drug  abu^ 
education  i^  an  Important  part.  The 
White  Plains  school  system  lacks  ade- 
quate iivstructior.al  films  and  ^^^^^"-^ 
Sn  this  vita:  subject,  and  had  hoped  to 
use  title  III  funds  to  buy  fllm^  to  make 
^the  deficient-  EqualLv.  it  had  hoped 
S^usL  part  of  the  $13,000  White  Plains 
should  receive  under  the  conference  fls- 
Ses  from  ESEA  title  U  to  build  up  Its 
Iibrar%-  on  thi^  subject. 

^- White  Plams-  title  I  ESE^  P^°«^^";^^ 
only  budgeted  at  90  percent  of  the  Nixon 
budget,  so  that  retrenchment  would  no 
Se  necessary  if  the  higher  funds  are  no 
approved  But  as  a  result,  a  crucial  ,^a.t 
of  the  school  population  is  bemg  nussed 
m  Se  Teadmg  center  which  is  tne  bene- 
ficarv  of  White  Plar..^'  entire  title  I  a!- 
fo'tment  There  are  now  384  children  in 
the  reading  center  and  as  a  result  of  the 
lack  of  funds,  remedial  instruction  :s  con- 
?nuated  on  the  351  children  who  are 
in  grades  two  tlirough  six  In  addition  to 
Caching  the  remainmg  chUdren  In  the 
center  fmm  higher  grades  and  alread> 
-n  need  of  remedial  instruction.  White 
Plains  needs  the  additional  funds  to  ex- 
pand it5  readm.'  center  Program  inU. 
kUidergarten  and  grade  1  to  concentrate 
o^pre?ention  and  diagnosUc  tectoiQues 
in  order  to  mimmize  the  need  for  re- 
medial instruction  later. 

New  York  City  Is  not  so  fo^tuna^^  U 
this  veto  is  sustained,  some  430,000 
youngsters  may  have  to  be  dropped  from 
uilTl  proRiams  next  fall  .M^.other  250.- 
000  children  will  be  deprived  of  sumir.er 
programs;  that  us  the  beginning  of  a 
cycle  of  despair  and  idleness  and  t...u- 
ble  that  will  only  cost  society  a  great  deal 
more  later  Libraries  In  New  York  Cit> 
will  lose  $1.3  million:  handicapped  pupUs 
wUl  have  $500,000  less;  $1  million  will  be 
cut  back  from  bilingual  educaiion  pro- 
grams m  a  city  with  an  enormous  Spain- 
^-speaking  population;  and  $1  d  million 
will  be  lest  from  programs  seeking  to 
replace  antiquated   instructional   mate- 

"*Speciflcally.  New  York  State  and  New- 
York  City  would  be  affected  by  this  cut- 
back as  follows : 

New  York  State  share  of  Federal  education 
funds 

Tot*l  education 

conference  report... *^-^  Jf^ 

Budget  request 228.516.907 

Loss 76.  563.  861 

■"^eS^  report 'V.'^^ 

Budget  request ---     143,000.000 

Lo„    34.000.000 

Impacted  aid  ^^ 

Conference    report 22.192  000 

Budget  request 7.715  100 
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tosses  to  be  sustained  by  Sew  York  Ctty  1/ 
conference   report    not   approied 

ESEA  ■ 

-nUe     I        - •23.000.000 

TlUe   Ii:'.: 1.250,000 

Title    III      - 1,000,000 

Title     vilX--.- 500-OCO, 

Bilingual    education 1,000.000 

NDEA; 

TlUe  II — 1   =>'^  '^'"^ 

■ntle    III -  500.  IXH^ 

T.tle  \-.\- - —  500,000 

Impacted   aid....' 5.250.000 

Vocational   education -  2.  250.  000 

-Total    - 36.250000 

Throughout  New  York  SUte  last  year. 
127  school  bond  Lssues  were  rejected  by 
the  voters,  in  We.stchester  County  alone. 
14  out  of  33— almcv.  half  -a  ore  turned 
down  at  the  pt)lls  At  the  same  tune,  the 
State  U".;islature  last  year  reduced  by 
some  S300  nullion  the  total  of  StaU-  aid 
to  localiUes  for  education,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor s  proposed  new  formula  this  year 
does  not  really  make  up  that  deficiency. 
In  short,  the  property  tax  cannot  be 
raised  further  to  finance  education  on 
a  local  level,  the  State  refuses  to  recog- 
nise or  act  upon  the  local  financial 
squeeze,  and  now  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment tiireatens  to  weaken  the  fiscal  po- 
sition 01  school  systems  still  f urtlur.  This 
is  really  the  crownuig  blow;  we  are  not 
talking  about  fnvoliUes;  we  are  talking 
about  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  schools 
open  to  provide  our  children  with  the 
highest  quality  of  education  that  Amer- 
ica has  the  capacity  to  deluir 

This  veto  must  not  be  allowed  to  stand 
as  the  only  tangible  evidence  this  ad- 
ministration can  offer  of  its  claim  to 
care  deeply  about  the  need  to  improve 
oui-  Nation's  schools  '  This  entirely  mis- 
taken nouan  of  what  is  Important  in 
America  must  not  be  our  response  to  the 
need  to  make  health  care  available,  af- 
fordable and  more  Uian  adequate  for  ail 
our  citizens.  People  are  involved  here; 
not  statLstics  on  a  budget  chart.  For  oncf 
let  tills  Congress  Uke  a  courageous  step, 
an  action  which  recognizes  the  human 
dimensions  of  America.  That  is  the  Issue 
today,  and  that  is  why  I  believe  the 
President's  veto  should  be  overridden 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Califorma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  Presidential  veto  of 
the  Labor  and  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  appropriations  L)ill  is  a  cruel 
hoax  played  on  the  American  people  in 
the  nsune  of  fighting  inflation  and  of 
economy.  The  President  has  advocated 
economy,  but  at  the  expense  of  our  chil- 
dren, of' the  sick,  and  ol  the  helpless 

There  are  areas  where  the  President 
could  have  made  real  economies,  not  at 
the  expense  of  our  children,  but  in  areas 
where  we  are  now  wastuig  money.  The 
President  is  preaching  economy,  but  his 
administration  Is  firing  tho^e  who  ac- 
complish economies.  Witness  the  Fitz- 
gerald case.  Senator  Stephen  M  YouNn 
recently  pouited  out  some  of  tlie  areas 
where  we  could  far  better  save  money— 
$36.5  million  to  a  Greek  dicutorship 
which  governs  by  torture,  for  example. 
Or  instead  of  building  a  supersonic  trans- 
port, which  will  cost  billions  of  dollars 

m  development  costs,  not  to  mention  the 

14,  476, 900     need  for  new  airport  facilities,  the  Pres- 


ident might  have  committed  those  funds 
towards  education.  Instead  the  Pre.>i- 
dential  economies  are  directed  at  our 
schoob.  our  true  hope  for  the  future 

The  President  made  much  of  impacted 
aid  to  schools  in  his  veto  message.  Im- 
pacted aid,  of  course,  is  just  Federal  pay- 
ments to  support  the  Federal  load  to 
schools  where  Federal  installations  cut 
the  tax  base 

This  mornmg  I  called  the  SanU  Clara 
County  superintendent  of  schools  to  find 
cut  how  much  this  veto  will  cost  the  tax- 
payers 01  Santa  Clara  County.  In  Cali- 
fornm.  the  bill  provides  $88,891,000  in 
impacted  aid.  In  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, the  lunth,  it  provides  $1,245,000, 
and  m  the  neighboring  10th  Congres- 
sional District,  $1,636,000. 

So,  let  us  see  what  it  will  cost  on  the 
tax  rate  for  lotal  school  districts.  In  the 
Berrvessa  Elementary-  School  District  the 
Pre^ident■s  action  will  mean  an  estimated 
10-cent  increase  in  the  tax  rate,  in  Camp- 
bell Union  9  cents,  in  Cupertino  9  cenu^. 
m  Evergreen  6  cents,  in  Fremont  High 
School  District  5  cents,  m  Santa  Clara 
Unified  9  cenu-.  and  m  Sunnyvale  7  cents. 
There  is  one  school  district  within 
Santa  Clara  County,  not,  however,  within 
the  Ninth  Congressional  District,  which 
is  an  almost  perfect  example  of  the 
damage  the  Presidents  veto  will  do.  The 
dii-trict  IS  the  Whisman  ElemenUry 
Scliool  District  in  Mountain  View,  not.  by 
far.  the  richest  district  in  the  county.  The 
school  district  takes  in  much  of  MofTctt 
Field,  a  huge  naval  installation.  Its  pres- 
ent tax  rate  for  all  purposes  is  $3,815  per 
SlOO  assessed  valuation.  If  the  President's 
veto  sUnds.  it  will  cost  taxpayers  m  the 
Whisman  School  District  an  estimated 
30  cents  more  on  their  tax  rate,  accord- 
ing to  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools. 

The  failure  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  bear  its  fair  share  of  costs,  where  it 
ci  cate,s  costc  w  ill  come  home  to  haunt  the 
local  taxpayer. 

There  is  much  more  that  could  be  said 
about  the  President's  veto,  including  the 
fact  that  it  endangers  much  more  than 
just  impacted  aid.  The  total  Federal 
school  allotment  to  California  is  $310  mil- 
lion. Unless  the  veto  is  overridden.  Cali- 
fornia school  administrators  will  be  left 
hanging  as  to  what,  if  any.  Federal  aid 
tliey  are  to  receive.  Tlie  same  Is  true  of 
health  officials,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  and  hundreds  of  other  necessary 
programs. 

Finally,  I  would  note  that  the  Presi- 
dents veto  Includes  funds  for  what  he 
said  in  his  sUte  of  the  Union  message  Is 
a  necessity— pollution  control.  I  wonder. 
In  fighting  Inflation,  how  much  he  will 
reduce  the  appropriation  of  $108  million 
for  air  pollution.  I  suggest  that  what  is 
needed  In  this  area  Is  an  Increase,  not  a 

Mr  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
aeems  that  everything  must  have  a  label. 

Now,  according  to  some  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  Government  spending  and  in- 
flation, anyone  that  is  not  for  overriding 
President  Nixon's  veto  of  the  Labor- 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  appro- 
priations bill  Is  automatically  against 
children,  against  education,  against  the 
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public  school  system,  and  against  health 
care  for  the  American  people.  They— the 
proponents— would  have  us  believe  and 
unfortunately  have  much  of  the  public 
b-'lieve  that  our  schools  will  close,  our 
system  of  education  will  be  irrevocably 
impaired,  health  care  will  become  in- 
ferior, and  our  children  will  suffer  from 
this  deterioration  for  the  rest  of  their 

lives.  ,         ^  ^. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  simply  not  the 

truth. 

First,  let  me  state  that  as  a  matter  of 
principle  I  would  Uke  to  have  less— not 
more — Federal  intervention  in  our  ele- 
mentarj'  and  secondary  schools,  both  in 
their  operation  and  in  their  financial 
affairs. 

Aside  from  that,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  spend  13  percent  more  on  pro- 
grams for  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare than  it  spent  last  year.  The  Presi- 
dent's proposal  which  I  supported  asked 
the  Congress  to  appropriate  more  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  than  it  has  ever  appropriated 
before. 

I  do  not  like  the  way  Secretary  Finch 
has  been  spending  the  money  already 
given  him  and  I  see  little  reason  why  the 
Congress  should  give  him  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  over  the  amount  he  says 
his  Department  can  wisely  spend.  He 
says  he  does  not  want  the  increase. 

If  the  Increase  were  forced  on  him  by 
the  Congress,  he  would  be  forced  to 
spend  many  millions  of  dollars  on  some 
bad  and  wasteful  programs  because  he 
h.ns  no  discretionary  power  in  spend- 
X  ing— his  hands  are  tied  by  this 
5      legislation. 

Fiscal  year  1970  is  over  half  gone.  No 
money  can  be  carried  over  to  be  spent 
in  another  fiscal  year.  In  other  words, 
the  SI. 3  billion  over  the  President's 
budget  request  would  necessarily  have  to 
be  spent  in  5  short  months.  This  would 
without  doubt  raise  the  price  of  many 
school-related  supplies,  educational  aids, 
and  construction  materials  adding  fuel 
to  an  inflationary  fire  that  the  President 
is  tr>-ing  desperately  to  control.  In  the 
end.  all  would  suffer— nothing  at  all 
would  be  gained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  overriding  issue  is 
not  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  back 
the  President  and  his  administration. 
Are  we  to  tell  the  President  to  fight  in- 
flation and  deficit  spending  and  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  and  then  when  he  tries 
to  cut  spending,  are  we  going  to  force 
him  to  spend  over  a  billion  dollars  more 
than  he  or  the  administration  needs  or 
w  ants?  How  can  the  President  reduce  in- 
flation if  we  force  him  to  spend  over  a 
thousand  million  dollars  he  does  not 
need  to  spend? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  at 
this  point  two  very  timely  articles  on 
this  subject.  The  first  is  an  editorial 
from  the  Wednesday.  January  21,  1970, 
San  Diego  Union.  The  other  article  is 
from  the  January  31,  1970,  Human 
Events: 

[Prom    the    San    Diego    (Calif.)    Union. 

Jan.  21.  19701  

DtMOCRATS  Deft  President:   Intlated  HEW 

BUX    Is    CKT7CIBIJ5 

To  Democrats,  who  are  the  majority  In 
Congress,  final  approval  of  the  •19  7  bUllon 
omnibus  Heatth.  Education  and  Welfare  bill 


I 


by  the  Senate  yesterday  probably  would  rep- 
resent good  politics.  TT„,+^ 
But  It  would  be  bad  news  for  the  United 
States  of  America. 

It  U  secondary  that  the  Democrats  poUU- 
cal  ploy  win  force  an  agonizing  decision  upon 
President  NUon  because  the  bUl  appropriates 
$1.36  billion  more  than  he  requested. 

More  ImporUnt  Is  the  effect  the  appropria- 
tion would  have  In  stimulating  continuing 
InflaUon.  which  Is  the  problem  of  all  Ameri- 
cans not  Just  of  the  President,  and  the  psy- 
chology among  some  members  of  Congress 
that  poUtlcs  should  come  before  the  Interests 
of  the  people. 

The  politics  behind  the  majority  party 
maneuvering  are  plain. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  91st  Congress  last 
year.  Democrats  sought  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  President  Nixon  seeks  only  to  raise 
taxes.  They  made  him  speak  out  for  extension 
of  excise  taxes  and  the  surtax,  and  elimina- 
tion of  the  investment  credit  tax. 

They  also  sought  to  give  the  President  the 
onus  of  opposing  appropriations  for  social 
programs  that  affect  mllUons  of  Americans. 
Last  year  the  majority  party  raised  Social 
Security  benefits  far  above  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  President  and  far  above  the 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 

This  year  they  opened  Congress  by  serving 
notice  on  President  Nixon  that  they  intended 
to  place  him  in  a  position  where  he  would 
have  to  veto  the  tl9.1  billion  HEW  bill  that 
supports  health  programs,  welfare  agencies, 
education,  labor  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

It  Is  dangerous  and  Irresponsible  action. 
Taxes  had  to  be  continued  because  of  an 
inflation  that  the  nation  inherited  from 
five  years  of  the  same  kind  of  political  legis- 
lating that  has  dominated  the  91st  Congress. 
Democrats  controlled  the  Congress  in  all  of 
those  years. 

Congress,  dominated  by  Democrats,  voted 
for  the  tax  increases  and  extensions  last 
year.  The  majority  party  also  voted  large 
new  appropriations  that  are  not  matched 
by  anticipated  federal  revenues. 

And  the  $1.26  billion  the  majority  party 
added  to  the  HEW  bill  is  more  than  the 
entire  budget  for  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. It  exceeds  the  combined  budgets  of 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Justice. 

Nor  can  HEW  claim  to  be  a  poor  federal 
cousin  Its  total  spending  when  all  activities 
are  included  is  estimated  at  $50  billion  a 
year— up  from  about  $17  billion  In  1961. 
Projections  show  its  appropriations  may  ex- 
ceed those  of  the  Department  of  Defense  by 
1975.  Further.  President  Nixon  asked  $2.1 
billion  more  in  HEW  appropriations  over  the 
previous  year. 

We  would  question  whether  the  American 
people  will  be  misled  by  such  obvious  games- 
manship, particularly  if  they  are  reminded 
of  it  every  time  there  Is  a  rise  In  the  price 
of  food  or  shelter  because  of  the  Inflation 
it  encourages. 

[Prom  Human  Events,  Jan.  31.  1970] 
Nixon's  Veto  Necessakt 

The  education  lobby  and  Its  Democratic 
BlUes  in  Congress  are  accusing  President 
Nixon  of  tielng  "antleducatlon"  for  threaten- 
ing to  veto  the  $19.7-bllllon  appropriations 
bin  for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.  The  President,  of 
course,  has  claimed  the  $1.3  billion  extra 
added  to  his  own  requests  Is  "Inflationary." 
but  the  liberals  are  hoping  to  turn  the  con- 
troversy Into  a  major  campaign  Issue  for  1970. 

Administration  spokesmen  on  Capitol  Hill, 
however,  have  been  presenting  powerful  evi- 
dence to  support  the  President's  "Inflation- 
ary" charge  against  the  added  appropriations. 
the  Uon's  share  of  which  Is  targeted  for  edu- 
cation purposes. 

Sen.  Robert  Ortffln  (R.-Mlch.) .  the  assist- 
ant OOP  Senate  leader,  noted  that  fiscal  year 
1970  ends  next  June  80,  only  five  months 


away,  and  that  If  the  fuU  appropriations  bUl 
were  passed,  the  Administration  would  be 
under  pressure  to  spend  all  the  money  before 
the  next  fiscal  year.  Such  a  massive  outlay  In 
such  a  short  period  of  time.  Griffin  stressed, 
would  doubtless  raise  the  costs  of  school- 
related  supplies,  education  aids  and  con- 
struction materials. 

Another  point  made  by  Administration 
supporters— and  coldly  Ignored  by  the  seU- 
styled  "friends  of  education"— is  that  the 
nation's  public  schools  are  among  the  most 
severely  crippled  victims  of  runaway  infla- 
tion Recently  the  prestigious  professional 
publication  School  Management  had  this  to 
say  on  the  subject: 

"Inflation  is  burning  up  most  of  this  year  s 
record  pending  increases— the  median  dis- 
trict Is  spending  13  per  cent  more  per  pupil — 
and  the  bulk  of  what's  left  goes  into  higher 
salaries.  The  grim  conclusion :  Drastically  in- 
creased spending  In  recent  years  has  probably 
had  little  effect  on  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  education  many  chUdren  receive." 

And  yet  the  education  lobby  marches  on, 
claiming  the  added  $1.3  biUlon  is  essential  to 
improving  the  "quaUty"  of  education.  The 
lobby  and  its  Democratic  cohorts  should  heed 
School  Management  when  It  says  with  brutal 
frankness: 

"Inflation  is  roaring  through  educations 
flscal  forest  Uke  a  flre  blazing  out  of  con- 
trol. .  .  .  Local  [school]  districts  are  attempt- 
ing to  douse  the  blaze  by  pouring  more  and 
more  money  Into  education.  But  very  sub- 
stantial portions  of  the  Increased  spending 

are  beUig  consumed  in  the  flames Results 

of  the  annual  survey  of  current  pubUc  school 
spending  show  that  the  \inprecedented  in- 
flationary spiral  of  the  past  two  years  has 
created  a  tremendous  need  for  school  funds 
to  merely  maintain  the  status  quo  with  re- 
spect to  purchasing  power.  ... 

"In  sum,  the  prospect  for  the  current 
school  year  11969-70]  is  gloomy.  Until  infla- 
tion cools  down,  school  districts  that  in- 
crease spending  vrtll.  In  effect,  simply  be 
spinning  their  wheels;  school  districts  that 
fail  to  increase  spending  will  face  program 
cutbacks.  While  many  administrators  com- 
plain bltterlv  these  days  about  the  adverse 
effect  on  education  of  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration's tough  antl-lnflation  measure  .  .  • 
it  lis]  abundantlv  clear  that  Inflation  ItseU 
is  far  more  damaging  than  any  of  the  at- 
tempts to  bring  it  under  control." 

On  another  level,  the  AdmlnistraUon  op- 
poses the  education  spending  Increase  be- 
cause much  of  the  added  $l.3-bUllon  out- 
lay would  go  to  programs  which  ^^±J^^^ 
House  is  currently  reevaluating.  HEW  Sec- 
retary Robert  Finch,  asstiredly  no  anti- 
education"  reactionary,  describes  such  pro- 
erams  as  being  "under  a  cloud"  and  argues 
ihat  no  new  funds  should  be  spent  on  them 
until  their  effectiveness  can  be  thoroughly 
adjudged.  ..  _ 

Among  the  specific  educaUon  programs  the 
Administration  Is  reviewing  are  compen- 
satory education  for  deprived  chUdren,  aid 
to  federallv  impacted  areas  and  TlUe  I  or 
the  1966  Education  Act,  which  grants  added 
funds  to  schools  In  poor,  lower-class  neigh- 
borhoods. Title  I  has  been  one  of  the  acts 
most  controversial  sections,  and  a  recent 
New  York  Times  survey  (see  Human  Events. 
Jan  10,  1970,  page  4)  reported  that,  in  four 
vears  of  operation,  'ntle  I  funds  have  been 
of  little  benefit  In  Improving  the  quaUty 
of  education  in  Its  target  areas. 

Aid  to  federally  Impacted  school  dUtrtcts 
may  be  one  place  where  the  Administration 
may  be  ready  to  compromise.  In  order  to 
get  the  votes  It  needs  to  sustain  a  presiden- 
tial veto.  The  program  has  been  under  con- 
stant fire  from  flscal  conservatives  because 
a  district  such  as  Montgomery  County.  Md.. 
which  has  the  highest  per  capita  Income  of 
any  county  In  the  nation,  received  $8.8 
million  in  Impacted  aid  In  1968.  whUe  the 
oountry's  100  poorest  covmtlee  together  re- 
ceived only  $3J  mlUlon.  However,  many  <rf 
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the  districts  receiving  Impact  aid  (Including 
Montgomery  County  i  are  represented  by  Re- 
publicans, and  'Jjeae  congreeamen  are  not 
eager  to  uphold  the  Presidents  veto  of  a  bill 
which  contains  an  increase  In  money  for 
tnelr  districts. 

Mr  FARBSTEIN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  motion  to  override  the 
President's  veto  of  tiie  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare-Labor  appropriations  bill. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  Member  of 
this  body  who  does  not  favor  efforts  to 
combat  inflation.  Inflation  puts  the  work- 
er on  ar.  economic  treadmill,  robs  the 
poor.  Increases  the  cost  of  housini?  con- 
struction and  mortgage  interest  rates, 
and  decreases  the  buj-lng  potential  of 
senior  citizens  and  others  on  fixed 
Income 

But  what  I  want  to  know  is  why  the 
President  has  chosen  to  flRht  inflation  by 
employing  a  Robin  Hood  in  reverse  fis- 
cal policy  This  policy  denies  the  60  mil- 
lion schoolchildren  in  the  United  States 
$1  billion  in  educational  prcgrsuns.  At  the 
same  time  it  encourages  record  bank 
earnings  because  of  alltlme  high  interest 
rates  and  excess  defense  industry  profits 
because  of  the  alleged  need  for  continued 
massive  expenditures  for  military  weap- 
ons systems 

H.->w  is  it  that  the  President,  whose 
budget  has  already  been  cut  by  the  Con- 
gress by  S5  billion,  chose  as  his  target 
the  $1  billion  extra  allocated  for  the 
schoolchildren  of  our  country  rather 
than  the  $7  billion  allocated  for  highway 
construction,  the  $7  billion  for  subsidies 
for  rich  fanners,  the  $5.5  billion  to  sub- 
sidize the  SST  and  commercial  aviation, 
the  $4  billion  cost  overruns,  and  $1  billion 
for  special  tax  privileges  for  the  oil  In- 
dustn-''  Maybe  the  President  considers 
educating  our  children  more  i:iflat.on- 
ary:  or  maybe  it  just  is  not  important  in 
the  President's  sense  of  priorities. 

■What  really  puzzles  me  Is  how  an  ap- 
propriations bill  that  is  actually  $2  bil- 
lion lower  than  what  the  President  re- 
quested can  be  inflationary  because  It 
contains  $1  billion  extra  for  education 
Mavbe  the  President  considers  educating 
low-income  children  inflationary. 

There  is  something  basically  Incon- 
sistent about  an  administration  which 
preaches  self-help  and  then  grabs  away 
the  books  and  educational  programs 
from  those  hiotivated  to  learn  and  im- 
prove There  is  something  inherently 
wrong  with  a  set  of  priorities  which  can 
decide  that  very  little  Is  too  much  to 
spend  for  the  education  of  al!  its  60  mil- 
lion schoolchildren  and  the  many  mil- 
lions more  who  derive  personal  enrich- 
ment from  library  programs.  How  can 
we.  in  good  conscience  refuse  to  approve 
a  desperately  needed  $1  billion  for  edu- 
cation when  we  so  recently  approved  $70 
billion  for  defen.'^e'' 

Inflation  is  not  going  to  be  cured  by 
a  Robin  Hood  in  reverse  economic  policy. 
It  Is  going  to  be  cured  when  high  inter- 
est rates  are  lowered  and  the  war  ended 
It  is  going  to  be  cured  when  the  excess 
profits  of  banks  and  the  defense  indus- 
tries are  taxed  away 

New  York  City's  school-age  popula- 
tion alone  will  lose  $36  million  if  the 
President's  veto  is  sustained,  and  all  but 
a  few  million  will  be  in  programs  that  go 
to  low-Income  children.  This  will  mean 


a  curtailment  or  radical  cutting  back  of 
programs  like  that — 

To  give  the  low  -income  child  a  chance 
to  start  school  on  an  equal  footing  with 
his  middle-class  neighbor; 

To  provide  special  instructors  to  teach 
remedial  courses,  and  special  facilities  to 
aid  the  low-Income  .^tudent  with  college 
potential; 

For  pregnant  school-age  girls:  and 

For  the  u.se  of  paraprofessionals  from 
the  community,  who  can  relate  to  the 
student  body  and  P.nd  a  rewarding 
career 

If  the  President's  veto  is  sustamed 
many  of  fhe  30.000  paraprofessional 
school  aides  will  lose  their  jobs  in  New 
York  Cltv 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  Edu- 
cation already  has  a  S750  million  to  $1 
billion  deficit  Like  many  other  .school 
dis'ncts  throughout  the  United  States, 
the  u-^holding  of  the  Presidential  veto 
would  spoil  even  greater  fiscal  chaos, 
and  possibly  even  the  clcsmg  of  some 
.•-lublic  school  systems. 

The  President  in  his  veto  n-.essage 
promised  to  compromise"  with  the  Con- 
gress if  his  veto  Is  sustained  by  sup- 
porting a  partial  restoration  of  impacted 
aid  funding  in  another  bill.  Impacted 
aid  funds  generally  go  to  moderate  or 
upper  income  schools  as  the  President 
himself  pointed  out;  but  he  made  no 
reference  to  restoring  any  of  the  pro- 
crams  that  benefit  low-income  or  mi- 
nority children  This  cynical  suggestion 
:.■=,  in  my  oninion.  not  worthy  of  the 
occupant  of  the  office  of  the  President, 
but  IS  merely  a  ploy  tn  gain  some  votes. 

Maybe  the  President  does  not  con- 
sider educating  our  children,  or  even 
educating  the  poor,  to  be  inflationary 
after  all.  It  appears  that  he  just  does 
not  place  a  ver>'  hit;h  priority  on  the 
poor,  the  black,  and  the  non-English- 
srcakins  residents  of  our  central  cities. 

Mr.  YATF^  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  vote 
to  overridt  Piesident  Nixon'.s  veto.  I  do 
not  accept  the  President  ^  aniumenl  that 
the  proposed  expenditures  for  education 
are  inflationary  They  are  inflatinnarj' 
r.j  the  extent  thTt  any  Gjvin.Tient  ex- 
penditures are  inflationary.  The  ques- 
tion we  must  answer  is  where  In  the 
buduet  .shjula  ex;  end;turet;  be  made  and 
where  they  should   be  cut  tack 

Tl^.is  is  a  unique  hill  It  is  an.  all-Ainer- 
•.ziw  bill  bt^v'ause  i;  provides  funds  to 
t.ike  care  of  the  mast  important  needs 
of  the  American  people,  their  health, 
their  wr'fa'P  and  the  teachmg  of  our 
young  What  greater  purpose  is  there'' 
What  pro-'rams  have  a  higher  priority'' 

The  question  as  tD  whether  there  will 
be  a  deficit  Is  not  thrust  upon  the  Con- 
iiress  by  this  bill  That  is  the  President's 
choice  He  can  cut  back  other  programs 
than  those  in  thl^  bill,  or  delay  them  or 
phase  them  over  a  lon^^cr  period 

Why  must  there  be  approval  for  such 
doubtful  programs  as  the  ABM?  If  there 
IS  to  be  a  choice  between  that  project 
and  education  for  our  children,  which  is 
more  vital ''  It  is  estimated  the  primary 
installation  costs  for  the  two  ABM  sites 
would  approximate  $8  billion.  Charles 
-Schultze.  former  Director  of  the  Budget. 
recently  estimated  what  the  ABM  ap- 
proved funds  might  iiave  been  used  for. 
This  is  what  he  said: 


The  current  estimate  on  the  two-alte  sys- 
tem the  Congress  approved  last  year  Is  »8 
bUllon,  a  agure  which  stands  to  Increase  sub- 
stantially when  the  expanded  version  is  an- 
nounced. With  that  sum  we  could  double  our 
expenditures  for  air  pwUutlon  control,  dou- 
ble our  pxpcndltures  for  the  National  Can- 
cer Insutute.  double  our  expenditures  for 
the  NaUonal  Heart  Institute,  construct  200.- 
000  additional  hospitals  beds,  construct  and 
equip  10  000  additional  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  classrooms,  and  pay  tuition, 
board,  and  dormitory  costs  for  500  thouwmd 
students  In  four-year  public  institutions  of 
higher  learning 

Priorities?  Mr.  Speaker,  this  admin- 
istration is  literally  dismantling  the  ex- 
cellent health  research  programs  estab- 
lished over  many  years.  I  am  shocked 
by  what  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  has  done  to  research 
programs  on  children  s  diseases.  The  fol- 
lowinR  are  letters  I  have  recently  re- 
ceived which  tell  the  story  most  graphi- 
cally. They  show  sdso  the  efforts  of  the 
group^s  to  survive  and  to  continue  their 
Important  work.  These  are  the  letters: 
WiLMETTt.  III.. 
December  31. 1969. 
Congressman  Sidnet  R.  Yates, 
C^lU•ago.  III. 

DEAtt  CoNCBESSMAN  Y.ATEs:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  the  time  which  you  took  today  on 
the  telephone  This  will  cotLfirm  our  discus- 
sion, and  outline  a  few  of  the  matters  we 
touched  on 

On  Wednesday.  December  3.  1969,  Peter 
Aylward  and  I  appeared  before  Senator  War- 
ren Mdgnuson's  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  The  specific 
matter  about  which  we  had  been  urged  to 
testify  (by.  among  others.  IJoctor  John 
Cooper,  President  of  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Medical  CoUeges)  was  proposed  termina- 
tion of  federal  support  (resulting  in  cl06« 
down  I  for  19  clinical  research  centers  across 
the  country,  particularly  Including  the  clini- 
cal research  center  at  Children's  Memorial 
Hoepltal  In  Chicago 

Briefly.  $38,000,000  00  has  been  required 
and  has  In  the  past  been  appropriated  for 
the  operation  of  93  clinical  research  centers 
In  77  hospitals  across  the  country.  Without 
^olng  Into  detail,  these  centers  are.  In  ef- 
fect, miniature  hospitals  In  themselvea  lo- 
cated in  larger  hospitals  that  provide  facili- 
ties and  resources  for  careful  clinical  re- 
search into  human  disease.  The  administra- 
tion recommended  an  appropriation  of  tSS.- 
000  000  00.  or.  a  cut  of  83.OCO.000  00.  which  an 
advisory  board  determined  would  require  the 
closing  of  19  centers  including  the  one  at 
Children's 

In  a  broader  sense  Congressman  Tates, 
countless  federally  funded  research  projects 
are  gravely  threatened  by  the  administra- 
tions proposed  health  budget.  Many  of  the 
cuu  and  holdbacks  were  reflected  as  you 
know  m  the  House  passed  HR.  13111.  re- 
stored by  the  Senate,  and  compromlaed  In 
the  conference  committee.  No  doubt  the 
modified  Labor.  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare bill  will  be  passed  by  the  Senate,  but 
the  real  question  Is  whether  or  not  some  way 
can  be  found  to  compel  the  administration 
to  spend  the  money  which  has  been  allocated. 

The  administration,  as  you  suggested  may 
verv  well  sign  the  bill  and  then  simply  r.ffuse 
to  spend  It  Diseased  children  are  not  a  par- 
ticularly effective  or  vocal  lobbv  group,  and 
If  publicity  and  "heat"  Is  not  Lrought  to  bear 
on  what  the  administration  Is  doing,  few 
pei^  pie  will  be  the  wli-rr 

Speaking  of  the  ckse  ti  ■v.n  cf  the  clinifRl 
research  centers    Dcxtor  Rfger  Egeberg  said 

the  Admln'stratlcn.  in  full  confld-nc  in 
the  wisdom  of  Its  budget  has  determined 
that  the  money  if  appropria''«d  w  11  n  t  be 
spent  '  I  attach  a  copy  of  tbls  letter.  Medical 
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research  funds  and  clinical  research  center 
operations  are  being  used  as  a  device  to  con- 
trol Inflation.  Briefly,  as  two  ordinary  people, 
Peter  and  I  attempted  to  urge  that  In  fiscal 
1970  the  administration  satisfy  the  demands 
for  expenditure  control  and  tax  relief  in  an 
area  of  lower  national  priority. 

Reductions  in  research  capabilities  are  fur- 
ther compounded  by  substantial  and  infla- 
tionary bites,  and  as  a  result,  many  projects 
are  seriously  crippled,  others  abandoned,  and 
research  teams  forced  to  disperse.  The  admin- 
istration's holdback  position  would  Intoler- 
ably deepen  the  crisis. 

In  my  hvmible  opinion  what  Is  needed,  and 
desperately  needed  Is  for  pressure  of  any  kind 
available  to  us  to  be  applied  to  the  admin- 
istration to  review  the  holdback  policies  It 
has  proposed,  and  perhaps  the  time  Is  In  fact 
ripe  for  the  elected  representatives  to  In  some 
way  communicate  their  opposition  to  the  use 
of  medical  research  funds  as  an  inflationary 
control  device.  Let  those  members  of  the 
House  agreeing  with  the  administration's 
position  go  on  public  record  in  the  glare  of 
whatever  publicity  can  be  brought  to  bear. 

Id  welcome  the  chance  to  sit  down  with 
you  should  you  deem  It  helpful,  and  discuss 
any  of  the  foregoing  that  may  be  of  Interest. 
I  can  supply  you  with  whatever  backup  mate- 
rial you  may  require.  We  can  discuss  this 
further  at  yovir  convenience,  but  I  did  want 
to  get  some  of  my  thoughts  down  on  paper. 

Again  my  thanks  for  your  interest,  and 
may  I  wish  you  a  Very  Healthv  and  Successful 
1970. 

'Very  truly  yours. 

Wn-LARD  L.  Shonfeld. 

Attorney  at  Law. 

Department  of  Health, 
Eddcation,  and  Weuare, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  1, 1969. 
Dear  Mr.  Atlwakd:  ThU  will  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  September  11.  1969.  I  sincerely 
appreciate  your  views  on  the  matter  of  the 
proposed  phase-down  of  the  19  general 
clinical  research  centers.  You  have  my  assur- 
ance that  I  am  fully  cognizant  of  the  value 
of  these  centers  and  of  the  contributions 
which  they  have  made  toward  the  advance- 
ment of  human  health.  The  budget  which 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Administration  was  prepared  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  all  of  the  competing,  worthy 
demands  on  the  Federal  health  dollar.  The 
AdmlrUstratlon  has  full  confidence  In  the 
wisdom  of  Its  budget  and  I  am,  therefore,  not 
prepared  to  give  assurance  that  If  the  addi- 
tional $3,964,000  Is  made  available  by  the 
Congress,  It  will  be  used  to  support  all  of 
the  currently  supported  93  general  clinical 
research  centers. 

When  the  appropriation  and  apportion- 
ment processes  are  completed  and  the  level 
for  fiscal  year  1970  of  the  Department's  total 
health  eflTort  Is  known,  there  will  be  an  op- 
portunity to  review  again  the  allocation  of 
funds  among  all  the  activities.  Hopefully,  at 
that  time.  It  will  be  possible  to  find  ways 
of.  at  least  partially,  meeting  the  needs  of 
all  our  meritorious  programs. 

Sincerely  yours, 
(S)  Jesse  L.  SmNrxu),  Mi>. 
(For  Roger  O.  Egeberg,  M.D.,  Assistant 

Secretary    for    Health    and    Scientific 

Affairs.) 

CHnj>UeN'8  HOSPFFAL. 

Columbus.  Ohio.  January  22, 1970. 
Hon.  SIDNEY  R.  Yates, 

U.S.  Congressman,  House  of  Representaitvea. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Yatks:  To  follow  up 
our  phone  conversation  of  this  afternoon,  I 
am  enclosing  two  preaentatltms  which,  to- 
gether, provide  qiUte  a  bit  of  background  on 
the  Clinical  Research  Center  problem. 

One  Is  a  letter  which  you  may  have  already 
seen.  It  was  written  by  a  Chicago-area  attor- 
ney.  Peter  Aylward. 

The  second  Is  a  presentation  which  we  eent 
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out  to  approximately  12,000  people  in  our 
commimlty.  From  the  feedback  we  have  re- 
ceived, a  fair  number  of  these  people  wrote 
to  Washington. 

Since  your  battle  Is  our  battle,  we  natural- 
ly wish  you  all  possible  success  in  the  pres- 
entation which  you  are  going  to  make  on 
the  fioor  of  the  House. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  your  Interest  and 
kindness. 

Sincerely, 

WnuiRD  BAnjET, 
Director  of  Public  Relations. 

Glen  Elltn,  III., 
September  11,  1969. 
Re  Proposed  Phase-Down  of  Nineteen  Clinical 

Research  Centers. 
Roger  O.  EcEBsao,  MJ}., 

AssUtant  Secretary,  Health  and  Scientific 
Affairs.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dkab  DocToa  Egeberg:  This  supplements 
my  letter  dated  September  5,  1969  to  Dr. 
William  DeCesare.  Chief.  General  Clinical 
Research  Centers  Branch,  Division  of  Re- 
search Resources,  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  In  which  I  reqtiested  certain  speci- 
fied Information  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C,  J  552. 
For  the  reasons  set  forth  In  detail  below,  I 
hereby  respectfully  request  a  representation 
by  you,  or  by  Secretary  Finch  If  necessary, 
that  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  & 
Welfare  will  spend  the  full  amoimt  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  the  Clinical  Research 
Centers  Program.  My  tmderstandlng  of  the 
relevant  facte  Is  as  follows : 

The  budget  prepared  by  the  former  ad- 
ministration requested  an  appropriation  of 
838,964,000  for  the  continued  operation  of 
the  ninety-three  Clinical  Research  Centers. 
The  revised  budget,  however,  provided  for 
only  $35,000,000  to  fund  these  Centers.  Con- 
sequently, In  light  of  the  revised  budget,  the 
National  Advisory  Research  Resoiu-ces  Cotm- 
cll  (the  "Coimcll")  met  on  June  20,  1969  and 
reluctantly  determined  that  In  Ueu  of  al- 
locating the  •3.984,000  •reduction  to  all 
ninety-three  Centers,  which  were  already 
underfunded.  It  would  take  steps  to  termi- 
nate as  many  Centers  as  necessary  to  restore 
"efficient  program  operation."  (The  Resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Council  Is  attached 
hereto  as  Exhibit  A.)  On  June  26,  1969  the 
General  Research  Centers  Advisory  ConmUt- 
tee  (the  "Committee"),  which  Is  advisory  to 
the  Council,  established  a  rank  order  for 
terminating  Centers.  (Abbreviated  minutes 
of  the  Committee  meeting  are  attached  here- 
to as  Exhibit  B.)  On  July  31,  1969  the  Coun- 
cil determined  that  It  had  no  choice  but  to 
terminate  certain  Centers.  (A  Resolution 
adopted  by  the  Council  at  this  meeting  is  at- 
tached hereto  as  Exhibit  C.) 

On  July  24,  1969  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee submitted  House  Report  91-391  to 
accompany  House  Resolution  13111 — the  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education  &  Welfare. 
Since  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
viewed  the  Clinical  Research  Program  as 
"one  of  the  moet  important  actlvltlee  of 
NJ.H."  (the  relevant  portion  of  HJB.  91- 
391  Is  attached  hereto  as  Exhibit  D),  the 
Committee  spedflcally  restored  the  full  $3,- 
964,000  to  the  Clinical  Research  Program. 
Tlie  House  jMssed  House  Resolution  13111  on 
July  81,  1989,  and  although  certain  amend- 
ments were  made  prior  to  jnaaage,  tbe  blU 
as  passed  by  the  HOuae  appropriated  iS8,- 
964.000  for  the  Clinical  Research  Program — 
an  amount  sulBelent  to  fond  the  oonttnned 
operation  of  all  ninety-three  Clinical  Re- 
seeroh  Centers. 

In  tranimlttal  lettcn  dated  on  or  about 
Augurt  IS.  10«S  Dr.  DeCenze  notlfled  the 
foUowlng  nineteen  OUnleal  Reeeareh  Oentan 
that  Vederal  fnnili  may  be  withdrawn  for 
the  program  yaar  oommennlng  October  1, 
1089: 

1.  Unlventty  of  Oellfcnila  at  Loe  Anfato*. 

a.  OhUdzen'e  Hospital  of  Loa  Angeles. 


3.  Medical  College  of  Georgia. 

4.  Children's  Memorial  Hospital,  Chicago. 

5.  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Medi- 
cine, Chicago. 

6.  Indiana  University  School  of  Medicine. 

7.  University  of  Kentucky  Medical  Center. 

8.  University  of  Maryland  School  of 
Medicine. 

9.  Wayne  State  University  Children's  Hos- 
pital of  Medicine. 

10.  University  of  Mississippi  School  of 
Medicine. 

11.  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine. 
New  York. 

12.  Albany  Medical  College  of  Union  Uni- 
versity. Albany. 

13.  SUte  University  of  New  York.  Buffalo. 

14.  State  University  of  New  York,  Syra- 
cuse. 

15.  Children's  Hospital  Research  Founda- 
tion. Columbus,  Ohio. 

16.  University  of  Cleveland. 

17.  Children's  Memorial  Hospital  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  Medical  Center. 

18.  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadel- 
phia. 

19.  Baylor  University  College  of  Medicine, 
Houston,  Texas. 

The  notification  letters  to  each  of  the 
above  Centers  was  with  minor  variation  sub- 
stantially in  the  form  of  Exhibit  E,  attached 
hereto.  Of  the  ninety-three  Centers  which 
are  presently  operational,  nineteen  Centers 
(or  approximately  20  percent)  specialize  in 
clinical  research  on  diseases  of  children. 
However,  seven  of  the  nineteen  Centers 
listed  above  which  will  be  affected  by  the 
cut  back  (or  approximately  37  percent)  spe- 
cialize In  clinical  research  on  diseases  of 
children.  Thus,  the  number  of  children's 
research  units  proposed  to  be  terminated  Is 
grossly  disproportionate.  During  the  pro- 
gram year  ended  September  30,  1968  the 
nineteen  Centers  listed  above  accounted  for 
4.100  admissions  to  beds  and  37,500  patient 
days. 

The  first  publicity  on  this  situation  was 
an  article,  attached  hereto  as  Exhibit  F. 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
Tuesday.  September  9,  1969.  The  first  pub- 
licity of  the  fact  that  your  Department,  and 
not  Congress,  may  be  responsible  for  the 
phase-down  was  an  article,  attached  hereto 
as  Exhibit  O,  which  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  on  Wednesday,  September  10, 
1969. 

Based  on  the  foregoing  facts,  I  respectfully 
request  that  you,  or  Secretary  Finch  If  nec- 
essary, immediately  represent  that  the  De- 
partment will  in  fact  exx>end  the  full  amount 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  Clinical 
Research  Centers  Program,  and  I  further 
respectfully  request  that  In  light  of  the 
exigencies  of  time  this  representation  be 
forwarded  to  the  Project  Directors  of  each 
of  the  nineteen  Centers  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  both  realize  that  the  Senate  will  con- 
cur m  the  restoration  of  the  aS  .964 ,000  to 
the  Clinical  Research  Centers  Program.  How- 
ever, your  Department  has  deluded  the  per- 
soimel  in  the  nineteen  Centers  by  claiming 
that  the  proposed  phase- do'wn  (or  termi- 
nation) of  the  nineteen  Centers  Is  attributa- 
ble to  a  lack  of  funds.  This  is  simply  not 
the  case — If  the  nineteen  Centers  are  re- 
duced to  skeletal  operations  or  completely 
terminated,  this  will  be  attributable  solely 
to  the  fact  that  yotir  Department  refuses  to 
expend  funds  rightfully  appropriated  tor 
this  Program.  Put  in  this  light,  the  propoeed 
cut-backs   assume  a   different  complexion: 

First,  by  refusing  to  expend  the  •S.SM.- 
000  which  Oongreea  will  appropriate,  your 
Department  will  obviously  be  frustrating  the 
clear  intention  of  Cangresa.  Seocmd,  although 
the  Department's  refusal  to  expend  the  tS,- 
984.000  could  be  charactertsed  as  an  "econ- 
omy" measure.  I  refose  to  btflere  that  tDe 
nation's  health  must  suffer  whenever  in- 
flationary prewurea  appear.  I  also  refuse 
to  btflarve  that  the  war  against  Inflatinn 
will  snffar  even  a  perceptible  set-back  if 
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your  Department  expends  the  »3.364.000 
Third,  the  fact  that  your  Department  ap- 
parently views  the  Clinical  Research  Centers 
Pros:ran5  as  the  Treasury  Department  has 
viewed  the  Investment  Credit-as  a  pro- 
itram  to  be  suspended  or  Implemented  based 
on  the  heat  of  the  economy  or  the  state  of 
•'.-.e  war  from  time  to  time-  -raises  serious 
questions  as  to  our  national  goals  and  pri- 
orities Can  we  as  a  nation,  afford  to  tell 
the  400  fuU-tin.e  employees  of  the  nineteen 
Center?  the  patients  served  by  the  Centers, 
and  indec'.t  the  public  at  large  that  the  W.- 
J 64  000  annua!  '.rvestment  to  fund  the  nine- 
teen Centers  is  not  a  sound  Investment  ■  and 
thus  admit  that  the  contributions  these 
nineteen  Centers  make  to  the  country  is 
marginal  at  bestt.  while  at  the  same  time 
ijur  government  spends  t3  million  a  day  (or 
apprj.uiii.ttely  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars  a  yean  in  research  for  the  Chemi- 
cal. Biological,  and  Radiological  Warfare 
Program''  (Although  I  am  not  disposed  to 
sardonic  humor,  a  colleague  suggested  that 
vou  could  obtain  the  hoped  for  «4  m.lU.  n 
: imply  by  giving  the  Chemical  Warfare  peo- 
ple a  long  weekend  ) 

Fv-'urth.  whether  by  design  or  accident  your 
Department  niHV  have  caused  irreversible 
set-backs  in  the  CUnlcaJ  Research  Prcgram. 
even  If  It  acts  now  to  rectify  the  problem 
When  participants  In  a  research  program  are 
informed  forty-five  days  prior  to  a  progrim 
year  that  their  project  will  either  be  com- 
pletely terminated  or  cut  back  to  --.keletal 
proportions,  one  niust  reasonably  expHjct  that 
the  "dispersion  of  the  highly  skilled  person- 
nel" (In  the  words  of  Council's  Resolution) 
will  cotnnience  Immediately  For  this  reason 
alone  It  is  Imperative  that  your  Department 
act  as  scon  as  p<jis!ble  to  stem  the  t\  -x  of 
personnel  A  further  delay  In  the  9nal  de- 
termination of  this  matter  Is  tantamount 
'o  a  decision  that  vour  Department  wishes 
most  of  the  400  fvill-time  employees  of  the 
nineteen  affected  Centers  to  seek  employ- 
ment elsewl'.ere  Fifth.  I  am  deeply  disturbed 
about  the  app.irent  reappearar.ee  of  a  ?.ppc- 
tre  which  tormented  our  lar.d  for  9ve  long 
years^-  'he  rredlblllty  g»p  I  simply  note  the 
lead  pQragriph  In  an  AP  dispatch  from 
Washington  on  Tuesday.  September  9,  1969 
'he  "x.ict  day  interestingly  enough,  that 
the  New  York  T.mes  published  it'  story  on 
the  termination  of  the  nlnete<»n  Centers  i 

"The  Nixn  administration  ha-^.  mapped  a 
five-v?ar  Federal  heal*h  pr'^gram  tha*  places 
heaviest  emphasis  on  improving  the  delivery 
of  medical  services  erpeclslly  to  the  poor, 
expectant  mothers  and  young  children  " 

Can  your  Department  conceivably  place  a 
•  heary  emphasis"  on  medical  services  for 
young  children  when  as  an  economy  meas- 
ure It  pr:^poses  not  to  expend  93  954  000  ap- 
propriated for  the  Clinical  Research  Pro- 
iram  thereby  causing  the  termination  of 
seven  of  the  nineteen  operational  Clinical 
Research  Centers  which  deal  exclusively  with 
dl5e:>se5  of  children' 

.\s  vou  may  well  expect  no  one  will  be 
satisfied  by  a  response  that  your  Department 
mu.«t  await  Senate  action  on  H  R  13111. 
before  it  can  make  a  final  determination  on 
this  matter  If  your  Department  gives  the 
representation  I  requested.  I  intend  to  In- 
formallv  poll  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  as  to  their  concurrence  In  the 
•3.964  000  restoration  passed  bv  the  Hcruse. 
If  the  result  of  this  poll  indicate*  as  I  am 
sure  that  It  will,  that  the  Senate  wii:  concur 
with  the  House  on  the  13.964  000  I  intend 
to  so  notify  the  Project  Director*  of  the 
nineteen  affected  Centers  Armed  with  the 
fact  that  the  necessary  funds  will  be  appro- 
priated and  the  representation  of  vour  De- 
partment that  the  funds  will  In  fact  be 
expended  they  will  then  be  able  to  reassure 
their  staffs  and  return  to  work  well  In  ad- 
vance of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  H  R. 
13111.  Since  u  you  know  the  program  year 
commences  on  October  1.  1909.  unless  the 
staffs   orf    these   Ceaten   receive    tnimectlate 


assurance  that  the  full  appropriation  will 
be  spent,  slgnlflatnt  and  irreparable  dis- 
persion of  staff  will   occur 

I  must  reiterate  that  although  1  am  an 
attorney.  I  am  acting  in  my  own  individual 
capacity  as  a  private  citizen  I  am  not  act- 
ing on  behalf  of  nor  have  I  been  rMalned 
by  Children^  Memorial  Hospital  In  Chicago, 
nor  any  other  Center  I  am  motivated  by  the 
thought  that  If  one  of  vour  predecessors  had 
terminated  the  research  project  which  led 
to  the  break  through  on  PKTT.  whether  for 
reasons  of  •cosrt-cffectlveness"  or  simple 
"econonuzlng".  the  ll\es  of  my  children 
would  be  indelibly  altered. 

I  trust  that  you  will  give  this  matter  your 
pr  impt   and   undivided   attention. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Pirrt«  O   Atlwaso. 


EScHiBrr  A 

N.\noN\L  .Advisory  Research  Resocrces 
CotTNcn,.  JrNE  20.   1989 

RESOLtrnO.M 

Whereas  the  Council  recognizes  the  unique 
value  of  the  General  Clinical  Research  Cen- 
ters Program  in  making  possible  the  conduct 
of  high  quality  clinical  research  In  academic 
Institutions  throughout  the  Nation;   And 

Whereas  the  centers  provide  the  critical 
interface  where  benefits  of  advanced  science 
and  technology  are  effectively  Incorporated 
into  Improved  patient  care:  and 

Whereas  the  centers,  as  institutional  re- 
sources available  for  Inquiry  and  examina- 
tion at  all  clinical  levels,  have  substantlallv 
lmprovp-1  the  q'oallty  of  education  for  the 
entire  medical   community     and 

Whereas  the  Council  recognizes  that  grossly 
Inadequate  funding  Is  being  provided  for  the 
conduct  of  the  General  Clinical  Research 
Centers  Program:   .»nd 

Whereas  the  Council  further  recognizes 
that  'he  dls^.rlbutlon  of  additional  budcetary 
redii-tlons  among  all  Cent«TS  already  op- 
erating at  reduced  leveLt.  will  ser1ou.sly  com- 
p.Timlse  the  ob;ectlve<;  productivity,  and 
effei'tiveness  of  the  entire  Program;  and 

Where&a  the  Council  recognizes  that  ter- 
mination of  Centers  represents  a  serious  loss 
for  affected  mstmitlon.s.  nnd  that  dispersion 
of    highly    skilled    personnel    is    Inevitable 
Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  That  the  Council  deplores  the 
fact  *hat  It  now  appear;  necessary  to  begin 
proparatlon  for  the  closing  of  a  number  of 
the  cllnlral  research  resources  supported 
bv  the  Program  but  flnd.s  no  alternative  ex- 
cept to  recommend  immediate  action  to 
terminate  as  manv  Centers  as  Is  necessary 
to  restore  efBclent  Program  operation:  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved  Tha*  the  Council  U  deeply  con- 
cerned tha*  serious  consideration  Is  now 
belne  given  to  ^>ptl"n  of  n  policy  to  bill  re- 
<;earch  patients  and  third  party  Insurance 
carriers  as  a  measure  to  alleviate  budgetarv 
problems  of  the  Program  Council  has.  on 
several  occasions,  examined  this  Issue  In 
depth  .and  wishes  to  reiterate  Its  strong  op- 
position to  this  policy  Council  recognizes  the 
existence  of  occasional  studies  where  bllllnK 
fir  hospital  services  seems  appropriate: 
however.  Council  believes  that  adfjptlon  of  a 
cenernl  policy  to  bill  and  collect  from  re- 
search patients  will  undermine  the  entire 
conceptual  ba.sls  of  the  Program  and  rapidly 
lead  to  the  loss  of  Program  effectiveness. 

ExstBrr  B 
Special  Session  General  Clintcal  Rese.uich 
Center  CoMMrrrrr  MEirrNc.  Jxtne  26.  1969 
A  special  session  of  the  OCRC  Committee 
met  In  New  York  on  June  36th  to  establish  a 
rank  order  for  terminating  centers  In  accord- 
ance with  the  June  Council  resolution  which 
recommended  closing  a  number  of  Centers 
to  remain  within  the  tight  flacal  boundaries 
of  the  proposed  OCRC  budget. 

The  Committee  rerlewed  31  of  the  03  exist- 


ing centers.  These  31  centers  by  the  latest 
priority  rating,  constituted  the  lower  one- 
third  of  the  operating  units.  Using  the  most 
recent  data  on  research  expenditures,  faculty 
effort,  center  usage  patterns,  alternate  re- 
search bed  support,  bibliography,  occupancy 
and  publication  figures  these  centers  were 
ranked  In  descending  order;  number  one 
beini;  the  least  essential  to  retain  and  num- 
ber 31  the  most  valuable  of  the  group.  Various 
factors  were  taken  Into  consideration. 
Scientific  merit  was  the  primary  criterion, 
however,  value  as  an  Institutional  resource 
and  research  potential  were  also  considered. 
Twenty-one  centers  were  chosen  for 
Council  consideration.  Centers  ranked  22 
through  31  were  Judged  by  the  Committee 
clearly  more  essential  to  retain  than  those 
ranked  1  though  21. 

ExHisrr  C 

National     Advisobt     Research     Resodbces 

CotNcn.,  JtiLT  31,  1969 

resolution  no    1 

Whereas  the  National  Advisory  Research 
Resources  Council  met  in  special  session  on 
July  31,  1969,  and  with  great  difficulty  and 
much  concern  concurred  In  the  necessity  of 
clo-sing  a  number  of  Clinical  Research  Cen- 
ters, and 

Whereas  this  extraordinary  action  was 
forced  upon  the  Council  by  the  level  of  the 
proposed  budget  for  the  General  Clinical 
Research  Centers  program;  and 

Whereas  the  Council  vlevrs  the  closing  of 
the.se  centers  as  a  major  blow  to  the  clinical 
research  in  this  nation:  and 

Whereas  the  Councils  recognition  of  the 
unique  value  of  the  General  Clinical  Re- 
search Centers  program  was  stated  In  the  Res. 
oluMon  adopted  at  its  meeting  on  June  20, 
1969  (copy  attached)  :  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  request  of  the  N»- 
tlon.il  Advisory  Research  Resources  Council 
that  the  seriousness  of  this  situation  be 
made  known  to  all  concerned  In  the  Execu- 
tive and  Legislative  Branches  of  the  Federal 
Government 


(House  of  Representatives.  Rept.  No  91-3911 

ExHiBrT  D 
Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, AND  Welfare,  and  Related  Acenctcs 
Appropriatton  Bill,  1970 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations  submits 
the  following  report  in  explanation  of  the  ac- 
comp:inylng  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  (except  civil  rights  edu- 
cational activities,  Indian  health  activities, 
construction  of  Indian  health  facilities, 
emergency  health  activities,  and  assistance  to 
refugees  In  the  United  States),  the  National 
Latxjr  Relations  Board,  the  National  Media- 
tion Board.  Including  the  National  Railroad 
.Adjustment  Board,  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board,  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion Service,  the  United  States  Soldiers' 
Home,  the  Federal  Radiation  Council,  the 
President's  Committee  on  Consumer  Inter- 
ests, the  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety,  and  the  Inter-Agency  Committee  on 
Mexican-American  Affairs 

Grnp'-al  Reiearch  and  Services. — The  bill 
Includes  »73, 658.000 — an  Increase  of  $3,960,000 
above  the  amount  requested,  and  a  decrease 
of  $11,151,500  from  the  amount  appropriated 
for  1969. 

This  appropriation  supports  general,  non- 
categorical  operating  programs  administered 
by  the  Division  of  Computer  Research  and 
Technology  and  the  Division  of  Research 
Facilities  and  Resources. 

The  Division  of  Computer  Research  and 
Technology  serves  as  a  central  resource  of 
computer  services  for  all  of  NTH.  It  collabo- 
rates widely  with  the  programs  of  the  cate- 
gorical Institutes  This  central  facility  now 
provides  versatile,  reliable  computing  service 
on  a  self-supporting,  fee-for-servlce  basis. 
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The  Division's  computer  experts,  engineers 
twenty-four  hours  per  day,  six  days  per  week, 
and  mathematicians  work  directly  on  re- 
search projects  with  ptiyslclans  and  other 
scientists  In  other  Institutes  and  Divisions. 
To  make  Its  large  computing  capability  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  NIB  sclenUflc 
staff,  the  Division  Is  constantly  adapting  and 
augmenting  the  standard,  commercially 
available  technology.  It  offers  Intensive, 
unique  training  courses  In  the  use  of  com- 
puters which  are  designed  explicitly  for  the 
needs  of  the  NIH  staff.  These  activities  are 
part  of  the  Division's  conscious  multldlscl- 
pUnary  effort  to  bring  computer  science, 
computer  related  engineering,  and  applied 
mathematics  to  bear  on  biomedical  research. 
The  variety  of  productive  applications  of 
computers  Is  greater  at  NIH  than  at  most 
other  scientific  or  administrative  communi- 
ties throughout  the  Nation. 

NIH  Is  to  be  congratulated  for  having  de- 
veloped a  well-balanced  resource  that  em- 
phasizes both  the  practical,  Immediate  use 
of  computers  and  the  research  necessary  to 
anticipate  future  needs  and  shape  future 
uses  of  these  versatile  but  exceedingly  com- 
plex machines  for  biomedical  research  and 
education. 

The  Division  of  Research  Facilities  and  Re- 
sources administers  the  general  clinical  re- 
search centers  program,  the  animal  resources 
program,  and  the  special  research  resources 
program. 

There  are  now  93  general  clinical  research 
centers  located  in  32  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico.  During  the  past 
year  2,762  Investigators  used  these  resources 
and  2.525  physicians  and  2,538  medical  stu- 
dents received  training  in  research  tech- 
niques In  these  centers.  As  these  research 
units  are  fairly  expensive  to  operate  they  are 
only  made  available  to  institutions  where  the 
necessary  scientific  competence  exists  for  a 
wide  range  of  clinical  research  that  makes 
substantial  contributions  to  improved  patient 
care. 

The  program  has  been  hard  hit  by  rising 
hospitalization  costs  which  Increased  55% 
between  1965  and  1969  and  are  expected  to 
go  up  by  another  15%  during  the  next 
twelve  months.  Even  though  funds  for  this 
program  were  $4.5  million  (15%  )  higher  for 
1969  than  for  1968,  the  number  of  patient- 
bed-days  it  was  possible  to  support  dropped 
from  280,000  to  240,000.  As  the  revised  budget 
estimate  for  1970  provided  for  the  same 
amount,  $35  million,  as  was  available  In  1969, 
it  is  estimated  that  paUent-bed-days  in  these 
centers  would  drop  to  185,000  if  the  revised 
budget  were  approved.  The  Committee  views 
this  as  one  of  the  most  impwrtant  activities 
of  the  NIH  and  has  increased  the  revised 
budget  to  $38  964,000,  the  amount  contained 
In  the  original  1970  budget. 


E^XHIBIT  E 

Dkpahtment  or  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare, 
Bethesda,  Md..  August  15, 1969. 

Dkab  Doctor:  In  the  last  few  years  pro- 
gram funds  at  the  Federal  level  have,  of 
necessity,  been  constrained  for  reasons  of 
national  fiscal  policy.  While  a  continuation 
of  these  constraints  is  anticipated  for  the 
foreseeable  future,  the  exact  dimensions  for 
FY  70  win  not  be  known  until  the  current 
Congressional  appropriations  process  has 
been  completed,  and  final  Executive  Branch 
decisions  on  these  sums  have  been  made. 

On  the  basis  of  recent  reviews  by  the 
Oeneral  Clinical  Research  Centers  Commit- 
tee and  the  National  Advisory  Research  Re- 
sources Council,  occasioned  by  this  uncer- 
tain financial  situation.  Is  one  of  the  centers 
under  consideration  for  which  support  may 
not  be  available  during  the  grant  year  be- 
ginning October  1,  1969.  As  yet  no  final 
decisions  have  been  made,  but  you  will  be 
notified  formally  as  soon  as  possible  as  to 


whether  your  support  will  be  continued  or 
must  be  withdrawn. 

If  it  Is  decided  that  support  must  be  with- 
drawn, a  reduced  level  of  funding  for  a 
phase-out  period  will  be  offered.  This  will 
allow  time  for  completion  of  higher  priority 
research  protocols  and  relocation  of  key  per- 
sonnel whose  salaries  are  currently  charged 
to  the  grant.  These  centers  will  subsequently 
be  phased  down  to  an  approved,  unfunded 
status,  but  will  be  encouraged  to  continue 
In  active  clinical  research  If  funds  from 
sources  other  than  the  General  Clinical  Re- 
search Centers  program  can  be  utilized. 

At  this  time  It  Is  necessary  that  your  In- 
stitution submit  to  the  Oeneral  Clinical  Re- 
search Centers  Branch,  Division  of  Research 
Resources,  NIH,  by  September  16,  1969,  a 
one-year  contingency  plan  of  operation  and 
a  revised  budget  based  on  a  proposed  avail- 
ability of  funds  roughly  equal  to  40  percent 
of  your  grant  award  for  FY  1969.  Plans  may 
Include  the  full  salaries  requested  for  your 
Program  Director,  one  secretary,  and  limited 
dietary  and/or  laboratory  personnel.  This 
plan  might  also  Include  bed  support,  up  to 
one-haU  of  the  discrete  beds  now  approved, 
administered  according  to  scatter  bed  guide- 
lines. Distribution  of  the  funded  research 
resources.  Including  beds,  must  continue  to 
be  administered  by  your  General  Clinical 
Research  Center  Advisory  Committee.  We 
win  review  this  situation  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  appropriation  cycle  and  will 
Inform  you  as  soon  as  the  funding  picture 
is  clarified. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  R.  DeCksare,  M.D., 
Chief,  General  Clinical  Research  Centers 
Branch,    Division    of    Research    Re- 
sources. 


ExRiarr  F 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept,  9,  1969] 
19     Clinical    Units    Facing     Shtttdown — 

Medical  Rsseasch  Ckntebs  Warned  Thxy 

May  Lose  V.B.  Funds  Next  Yeah 
(By  Harold  M.  Schmeck,  Jr.) 

Waskinoton. — The  directors  of  19  medical 
research  centers  throughout  the  nation  have 
received  letters  from  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  warning  them  that  they  may  have 
to  close  down  next  year  because  of  lack  of 
funds. 

Most  of  the  centers  are  affiliated  with 
major  medical  schools,  where  they  play  an 
Important  role  In  the  crucial  final  stage  of 
medical  research.  This  Is  the  phase  In  which 
new  Ideas,  drugs  and  devices  that  have  been 
tested  in  the  laboratory  are  first  made 
available  to  patients. 

In  short,  It  Is  the  phase  where  the  bene- 
fits of  advanced  science  and  technology  are 
first  used  to  Improve  patient  care. 

The  research  units  are  caUed  general  clin- 
ical research  centers.  The  National  Institutes 
of  Health  supports  93  of  them  at  present. 
Some  have  been  In  existence  since  1960.  All 
of  those  that  may  face  closing  next  year 
have  been  operatUxg  for  several  years. 

The  centers  have  been  described  as  "hos- 
pitals In  miniature."  E^ch  Is  equipped  to 
care  for  a  few  hospitalized  patients  at  a 
time — the  range  Is  between  four  and  35.  The 
care  promising  new  concepts  In  medical  and 
surgical  treatment. 

Much  of  the  modem  experience  In  organ 
transplantation  has  been  gained  In  such 
centers.  They  have  also  contributed  to  Im- 
provements In  care  of  shock  patients  and 
blgb-blood  pressure  cases  and  in  under- 
standing of  many  aspects  of  maternal  and 
infant  health. 

Indeed,  parents  of  the  children  who  have 
been  treated  at  one  such  center  In  Chicago 
have  protested  to  their  repiresentatlves  In 
Washington  on  learning  yesterday  that  the 
unit  might  lose  its  financial  support.  This 
center  baa  been  In  operation  for  about  five 


years  at  the  ChUdren's  Memorial  Hospital  In 
Chicago. 

Dr.  Robert  B.  Lawson,  professor  and  chair- 
man of  pediatrics  there,  said  today  that  he 
had  been  shocked  when  he  received  the  letter 
saying  the  center  might  have  to  be  phased 
out  during  the  next  12  months. 

He  said  comparable  facilities  for  dealing 
with  infant  and  maternal  health  problems 
were  scarce.  Furthermore,  he  said,  the  hos- 
pital cannot  afford  to  supi>ort  the  center 
through  nongovernment  funds. 

In  answer  to  a  query  today,  Dr.  WUUam  R. 
DeCesare  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
confirmed  that  he  had  sent  out  letters  to  19 
of  the  93  centers  on  Aug.  15. 

reluctance  exfkessed 

Dr.  DeCesare.  chief  of  the  general  cUnical 
research  centers  branch  of  the  insUtuies' 
division  of  research  resources,  said  that  the 
step  had  been  taken  vrtth  great  reluctance. 

The  letter  said  that  no  final  decisions  had 
been  made  but  asked  the  Institutions  to  draw 
up  contingency  plans  for  phasing  out  their 
Government-supported  activities  by  Oct.  1  of 
next  year. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1969,  the  93  centers 
have  been  funded  on  a  minimal  basis  with  a 
total  of  $35  million. 

As  one  planner  explained,  the  choice  was 
between  substandard  operation  for  all  93 
centers  and  reduction  in  the  total  number 
so  that  the  surviving  centers  could  c^>erate 
effectively. 

The  hard  choice  of  which  centers  to  con- 
sider dropping  was  made  with  the  aid  of  two 
Independent  advisory  groups — the  National 
Advisory  Research  Resources  Council  and  the 
General  CUnical  Research  Centers  Review 
Committee. 

Four  of  the  centers  that  may  lose  their 
Federal  support  are  in  New  York  State.  They 
are  at  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine  in 
the  Bronx;  the  Albany  Medical  College  Ot 
Union  University  in  Albany,  and  the  State 
University  of  New  York  Medical  Centers  in 
Buffalo  and  Syracuse. 

The  others  are  situated  In  12  other  siAtes. 
Seven  of  them  specialize  In  clinical  research 
on  diseases  of  children. 

The  full  list  of  19  was  supplied  today  by 
Dr.  John  A.  D.  Cooper,  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Medical  CoUeges.  AU  of 
the  Institutions  at  which  the  centers  are 
situated  are  members  of  the  association.  Dr. 
Cooper  said  that  his  orgsuilzation  was  deeply 
concerned  over  the  probable  cutback  In  clini- 
cal research  centers. 

"It  will  be  a  substantial  setback  in  cUnlcal 
research  which  alms  at  getting  the  real  an- 
swers to  disease,"  he  said  during  an  Interview 
today. 

OTHEK   CENTERS   LISTED 

He  said  that  the  centers  were  usually  major 
research  and  training  resources  for  their 
parent  institutions  and  sometimes  for  their 
entire  regions.  TTiey  have  had  an  Important 
Impact  on  medical  education,  he  said,  and  on 
the  effort  to  Increase  the  ranks  of  medical 
manpower  and  effectiveness  in  deUvery  of 
health  services  to  patients. 

In  addition  to  the  four  In  New  York,  the 
centers  that  have  received  letters  warning  of 
a  possible  cutback  are  at: 

University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles: 
Children's  Hospital  of  Los  Angeles;  Medical 
College  of  Geoi^lft:  Children's  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Chicago  University  of  nilnols  College  of 
Medicine,  Chicago. 

Also,  Indiana  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine; University  of  Kentucky  Medical  Center; 
University  of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine; 
Wayne  State  University  Children's  Hospital 
of  Michigan;  University  of  Mississippi  School 
of  Medicine. 

Also,  ChUdren's  Hospital  Research  Founda- 
tion of  Columbus,  Ohio;  University  of  Cleve- 
land ChUdren's  Memorial  Hospital  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  Medical  Center 
Jefferson  Medical  College  In  Philadelphia  and 
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Bi/.or    University    College    ol    Me<ilc:ne    In 
Houston. 

ExKiBrr  a 

[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Tlinee.  Sept..  10. 

19691 

Two  H08PITA13  Hzu  Pac*  Slash  in  Rbskakch 

Funds  From  United  Statts 

(By  RlchATd  Poeter) 

Medical  research  at  two  Ctilcago  hospitals 
la  faced  wltb  severe  cutbacks  as  a  result  ot 
a  Nixon  adminlstxatlon  reduction  in  spend- 
ing. 

The  National  Institutes  ol  Health  has  sent 
letters  to  admlrastrators  of  19  of  93  gen- 
eral clinical  research  centers  In  the  country 
directing  them  to  mak«  budgetary  cuts  for 
the  year  beginning  Oct.  1. 

The  Institutions  affected  here  are  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Medicine  and 
Children's  Memorial  Hospital. 

Dr.  Malcolm  M.  Stanley,  supervisor  of  the 
clinic  at  the  College  of  Medicine,  said  he 
wa:>  told  to  make  a  60  per  cent  cut. 

.K  spokesman  tor  Children's  Memorial  said 
a  similar  cut  was  ordered  in  its  cUnic  by 
Dr.  William  R.  DeCesare,  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health. 

Dr  Stanley  said  his  budget  under  the  NIH 
program  runs  about  »313.000  a  year  The 
Children's  Memorial  Clinic  spends  about 
1250.000  a  year  under  its  federal  program. 
the  spokesman  said. 

At  the  U  of  I  .  reeearch  Is  conducted  into 
kidney  transplants,  the  effects  of  drugs  on 
the  body,  and  the  'bafilc  mechanisms  of  yarl- 
OU3  diseases. '  Dr    Stanley  said. 

The  Children's  Memorial  spokesman  said 
Its  metabolic  research  program  will  be  Jeop- 
ardized If  the  cutbacks  occur. 

Most  of  the  93  centers  supported  by  the 
NIH  are  affiliated  with  major  medical  schools 
and  play  an  Important  role  In  the  final  stage 
of  medical  research. 

This  13  the  phase  In  which  new  Ideas,  drugs 
and  devices  that  have  been  tested  in  the 
laboratory  are  first  made  available  to  patients. 

Some  of  the  centers  have  been  in  operation 
since  1960  The  U  of  I  facility  is  seven  years 
old.  the  Children's  Memorial  clinic  is  In  Its 
third  year  of  operation. 

Former  President  Lyndon  B  Johnson  pro- 
posed an  appropriation  of  »39.000.00O  to  fi- 
nance the  centers  after  Oct.  1.  But  President 
Nixon  ordered  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  to  trim  that  to  W5,- 
000.000. 

It  is  the  projected  loes  of  that  M.000.000 
that  endangers  the  function  of  the  19  centers. 

The  House  of  Representatives  voted  to  re- 
store the  M.000.000  and  that  bUl  Is  now  be- 
fore a  Senate  committee.  But  some  Chicago 
doctors  are  concerned  that  an  economv- 
mlnded  President  will  not  spend  the  entire 
$39,000,000  In  the  neit  year  even  if  it  Is  ap- 
proved by  Congress. 

Dr.  Stanley  said  that  he  was  given  short 
notice  He  said  he  received  a  letter  from  Dr 
DeCesare  about  the  middle  of  August  and 
was  told  to  submit  his  revised  budget  within 
a  month 

'  Were  going  to  have  to  make  a  list  of  pri- 
orities and  eliminate  those  functions  which 
aren't  so  important,"  he  said  "The  trouble 
is    all  of  them  are  Important." 

Much  of  the  modern  experience  In  organ 
transplants  has  been  gained  In  such  cen- 
ters, medical  authorities  said. 

The  centers  also  have  contributed  to  Im- 
provements In  care  of  shock  patients  and 
high  blood  pressure  cases  and  In  promoting 
maternal  and  Infant  health. 

CHILOaCN'S    HOSriTAL. 

Columbus.  Ohio.  October  1989. 
Dtaji  PaizNi)  or  CHunazu's  Hosfttal:  Tile 
Clinical  Study  Center  at  Children's  Hospital 
Is  in  Imminent  danger  of  being  abolished, 
due  to  drastic  cutbacks  resulting  from  the 
federal   government's  economy  program,  tn 


fact.  l)eglnnlng  October  1  of  this  year,  the 
prograni  Is  operating  at  40  percent  of  last 
year's  budget — a  60  percent  cut  I  And.  nc- 
cordlag  to  information  we  have  received 
from  Washington,  this  year  is  to  be  a  phuse- 
out  period,  with  the  program's  funds  being 
cut  off  entirely  on  October  1.  1970 

We  are  »Tltlng  to  ask  your  help  in  trying 
to  prevent  this  serious  loss.  You  will  ftnd  the 
details  of  the  problem  on  the  following  pages 
Please  write  to  the  federal  officials  listed 
belOA-  askuit?  them  to  take  appropriate  meas- 
ures to  prevent  elimination  of  the  Center 

Your   interest   and   help  could    have  great 
impact   on  the  health  of  our  children,  and 
»nll  be  deeply  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

Clotord  R    Rostomilt. 

Administrator. 
Brcce  D    GaAHAM.  M  D 
Chief  of  Staff.  Ciatrman.  Department  of 
Prd'.atrici,   College  of   Medicirie,   Qfiio 
S:a:e  University 

Kev  Federal  Officials 

The  Honorable  Richard  M  Nixon.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  State?.  Washington.  DC 

Mr  Robert  P.  Mayo.  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Executive  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington. DC 

The  Honorable  William  B  Saxbe.  U.S.  Sen- 
ator. New  Senate  Office  Building,  room  1205, 
Washington.  D  C 

The  Honorable  Stephen  M  Young.  U  S 
Senator.  Old  Senate  Office  Building,  room 
458.  Washington.  DC 

A   SCMM\RT    or   Current   Problems    Facing 

THE  Clinicai.  Stcdy  Centcii  at  children  s 

Hospital.  Colcmbus 

On  December  7.  1994  the  first  patient  was 
admitted  to  the  newly  opened  Clinical  Study 
Center  at  Children's  Hospital  The  Center 
had  been  established  in  1962  unJer  a  seven- 
year  grant  from  the  General  Clinical  Re- 
search Centers  Branch,  Division  of  Research 
Facilities  and  Resources,  National  Institutes 
of  Health  The  first  two  years  of  the  grant 
saw  renvxlellng  of  7,515  square  feet  of  the 
Hoepitals  Sellers  Wing— formerly  the  poUo 
ai-eft_to  provide  facUlUes  which  Include  a 
six-bed  paiient-care  and  cllnlcal-study  nurs- 
ing \inlt,  a  therapeutic  dietary  department 
and  a  research  lat>oratory  equipped  with  the 
most  modem  and  sophisticated  equipment 
available 

Clinical  Study  Center  support  under  this 
program  has  been  given  :■-•  medical  schools 
and  high-quality  teaching  hospitals  Ui  stim- 
ulate interdepartmental  investigation  of  new 
forms  of  diagnosis  and  trestment  for  any 
form  of  disease 

The  Center  at  Children'?  H  «p!tal  hsis  con- 
centrated primarily,  but  not  exclusively,  on 
metabolic  and  endocrine  disorders  of  chil- 
dren .'Vmong  the  disorders  which  have  re- 
i-elved  considerable  study  in  the  Center  are 
disorders  of  the  glanda  In  children,  faulty 
absorption  of  food,  inherited  disorders  of  a 
■letabolic  nature,  preparation  of  patients 
with  terminal  kidney  problems  for  organ 
transplantation  management  of  liver  failure 
in  children,  and  unusual  blood  disorders 

Three  examples  of  the  results  of  our  work 
.=ire  cited  below 

We  have  investigated  many  form.*!  of  treat- 
ment for  Uryngeal  papillomatosis,  a  chil- 
dren's disease  Involving  wart-Uke  growths  on 
the  larynx,  impairing  the  voice  and  threat- 
ening ilfe  by  inhibiting  respiration.  Prom 
our  studies,  we  have  developed  an  ultra- 
sound technique,  a  new  form  of  therapy.  Of 
the  71  children  treated  with  ultra  sound, 
about  90  percent  have  been  cured — a  far 
higher  rate  of  cure  than  has  been  obtained 
previously  with  any  other  form  of  treatment. 

A  ten-month-old  child  was  in  circulatory 
failure.  In  shock  and  had  low  blood  sugar, 
convulsions  and  extremely  acid  blood. 
Emergency  care  was  given  by  physicians  In 
another  Institution,  and  when  their  diagnos- 
tic facilities  were  exhausted  the  patent  was 
referred  to  us   Thanks  to  the  facilities  avail- 


able In  the  Center,  It  was  determined  that 
he  had  an  unusual  disease.  At  that  time,  only 
three  or  four  known  children  In  the  world 
had  this  condition.  At  the  prebeut  time, 
about  50  to  75  percent  of  the  children  known 
with  the  disease  are  dead  and  many  others 
are  mentally  retarded.  The  studies  per- 
formed in  the  Center,  allowing  a  proper  diag- 
nosis, permuted  us  to  give  adequate  manage- 
ment. The  child  Is  now  progressing  well,  de- 
veloping well,  leading  a  normal  life  for  an 
infant,  and  Is  without  handicap. 

A  seven-year-old  who.  practically  since 
birth,  did  not  adequately  absorb  food  and 
had  been  studied  by  many  doctors  In  other 
hospitals  several  times,  continued  with  her 
disability  Through  the  studies  p>erformed  In 
our  Center,  she  was  found  to  be  Intolerant 
of  table  sugar  With  Just  the  dietary  treat- 
ment, consisting  of  a  normal  diet  without 
t.ible  sugar,  she  was  able  to  absorb  normally, 
and  is  now  a  healthy  girl  without  disabil- 
ity. 

From  our  opening  In  December  of  1964 
until  the  date  of  this  letter.  599  patients 
have  been  admitted  to  our  Center,  and  they 
have  ret-eived  nearly  7.000  days  of  care  and 
Intensive  study. 

Now,  however,  our  program  Is  being  seri- 
ously threatened,  and  we  are  gravely  con- 
cerned that  our  work  is  to  be  summarily  ter- 
minated. 

As  mentioned  above,  our  initial  grant  was 
awarded  for  seven  years,  to  end  September 
30,  1969.  One  year  ago.  follovrtng  a  site  visit 
bv  representatives  of  the  General  Clinical 
Re.search  Centers  Committee,  we  made  appli- 
cation and  received  approval  for  a  three- 
year  extension  of  our  program. 

Signs  of  Impending  difficulty  first  appeared 
when,  due  to  limited  funds,  our  October  1. 
1968-Septeml>er  30,  1969  budget  request  was 
cut  by  about  ten  percent  (from  9344,514  to 

«2ai,6eo). 

Then,  on  August  16  of  this  year  we  re- 
ceived a  letter  informing  us  that  our  Clinical 
Study  Center  is  one  of  19  (out  of  03  In  the 
United  States  I  for  which  support  may  not 
be  available  after  October  1.  1968  The  letter 
cited  as  reasons  for  the  cutback  current  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  the  Administration's 
efforts  to  cut  federal  spending.  It  explained 
that.  If  support  must  be  withdrawn,  a  re- 
duced budget  for  a  phase-out  period  will  be 
offered  In  view  of  this,  the  letter  recom- 
mended that  we  present  a  one-year  con- 
tingency plan  and  a  revised  budget  based 
on  40  percent  of  last  year's  allocation — about 
»99.806for  1969  70. 

Clearly,  the  60  percent  cut,  while  nomi- 
nally keeping  our  doors  open  for  a  year, 
would,  for  all  practical  purp>oses.  destroy  our 
program.  And.  apparently,  our  program  Is  to 
tie  totally  eliminated  next  October  1,  cutting 
off  the  new  knowledge  being  gained  from  our 
studies,  and  disbanding  the  excellent,  highly 
specialized  s'.aiT   we  have   assembled. 

As  a  result,  we  are  most  urgently  seeking 
your  help. 

An  eCectlve.  massive  letter-writing  cam- 
paign Is  made  up  of  many,  many  Individual 
letters.  Our  present  campaign  will  only  be 
effecUve  If  you  write  letters  In  support  of  our 
cause.  Please  take  the  time  to  wrltel 

The  answer,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  up  to  the 
President.  Inflation  Is  still  a  threat  but 
It  wUl  not  be  conquered  by  vetoing  this 
bill.  I  believe  the  President  has  been  mis- 
advised. This  bill  Is  too  important  to  the 
people  of  our  Nation  to  be  killed. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, the  Congress  sent  to  the  President  a 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  appro- 
priations bill  which  had  been  approved 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

Later  on  Monday,  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced to  the  Nation  that  he  must  veto 
this  legislation  In  order  to  combat  in- 
flation. This  veto.  If  sustained,  will  have 
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the  effect  of  destroying  much  of  the  prog- 
ress we  have  achieved  in  the  vital  areas 
of  education  and  health.  In  my  own  State 
of  New  York,  there  would  be  a  loss  of 
$130  million  in  allocated  aid,  which  In 
turn  deprives  New  York  City  of  appro- 
priately $65  million. 

Many  schools  would  be  forced  to  shut 
down  completely.  More  than  200,000 
young  people  would  be  cut  off  from  voca- 
tional education  programs,  and  some 
115,000  college  students  would  be  forced 
out  of  institutions  due  to  the  termina- 
tion of  their  loans.  Almost  10,000  poten- 
tial teachers  would  be  denied  the  train- 
ing they  waild  have  received  under  the 
Education  ^ofessions  Development  Act. 
Our  desperate  need  for  doctors  would  be 
felt  even  more  intensely  as  several  thou- 
sand potential  medical  students  would 
lose  opportunities  for  loans. 

The  health  research  organizations, 
which  have  made  such  commendable 
progress  in  their  quest  to  find  cures  for 
the  major  crippling  and  killing  diseases 
such  as  cancer  and  circulatory  ailments, 
would  be  severely  handicapped.  In  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  alone,  this  veto 
would  effect  a  40-percent  cutback  in  the 
projects  It  had  begun  in  1966. 

I  must  respectfully  disagree  with  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  argument  that  these  funds 
are  misdirected.  Does  America  have  a 
more  meaningful  commitment  than  the 
education  of  her  children?  Is  there  any- 
thing more  precious  than  life  itself — the 
himian  condition  which  will  be  Jeopard- 
ized for  millions  of  persons  now  clinging 
to  the  hope  that  tomorrow  a  cure  will  be 
found  for  their  infirmities?  I  think  not. 

■While  the  President,  and  the  Congress, 
are  obligated  to  take  every  action  within 
reason  to  curb  inflation,  I  feel  that  we 
are  exercising  a  distinct  lack  of  reason, 
as  well  as  compassion,  when  we  consider 
reducing  appropriations  at  the  expense  of 
the  young  and  the  afflicted. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  veto  of  the  appropriations  bill 
for  the  Labor  Department  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  shows  the  imbalance  in  the  ad- 
ministration's sense  of  priorities.  The 
veto  of  the  $19.7  billion  bill  Is  supposed 
to  be  an  act  of  "responsible  govem- 
menf — this  is  the  phrase  used  by  Bryce 
N.  Harlow,  the  President's  counselor,  in 
his  letter  of  January  5  to  Republican 
Members  of  Congress  appealing  for  their 
support  in  sustaining  the  veto. 

The  administration's  assessment  of 
responsibility  Is  a  provocative  one.  It  not 
only  demonstrates  the  administration's 
misplaced  perception  of  what  our  na- 
tional needs  are  but,  as  well,  employs 
pure  partisanship  to  label  the  proponents 
of  the  appropriations  bill  as  profligate, 
thereby  diverting  attention  from  the  real 
issue — the  health  and  education  needs 
of  our  people. 

My  assessment  of  responsible  govern- 
ment is  a  different  one.  Consequently,  I 
Intend  to  vote  to  override  the  President's 
veto. 

The  President  requested  $1.3  billion 
less  for  Labor-HEW  than  Congress  has 
appropriated.  However,  the  fact  is  that 
Congress  cut  $5.6  billion  from  the  total 
Nixon  budget  requests.  Of  this 
amount,  $3.2  billion  was  cut  from 
military  spending.  And  another  billion 


was  cut  from  the  foreign  assistance  ap- 
propriation. I  suppose  the  President  Is 
now  telling  us  that  had  Congress  met  his 
requests  and  appropriated  the  additional 
$3.2  billion  for  military  spending,  he 
would  then  have  exercised  his  veto.  For 
that,  I  would  have  commended  him. 

No  indictment  lies  against  the  Con- 
gress, then,  for  being  profligate.  The 
realities  of  the  situation  are  that  Con- 
gress has  cut  far  more  from  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  requests  than  the  amount 
by  which  the  Labor-HEW  appropriation 
exceeds  his  request  for  fiscal  year  1970 
funds. 

I  think  it  clear  that  Congress  has  not 
acted  in  an  inflationary  manner.  In  real- 
ity— and  reality  is  something  the  ad- 
ministration has  worked  hard  to  ob- 
scure by  framing  the  fight  in  terms  of 
the  false  Issue  of  inflation — the  Congress 
has  not  appropriated  enough,  rather 
than  too  much.  The  President's  urban 
education  task  force  sent  its  report — 
the  Riles  report — to  the  Ofllce  of  Educa- 
tion on  January  5.  The  President's  own 
task  force  recommends  spending  at  least 
$1  to  $2  billion  more  than  we  have  ap- 
propriated this  year.  It  urges  a  target  of 
$7  to  $14  billion  more  per  year  by  1974, 
and  recommends  spending  an  additional 
$500  per  pupil  per  year. 

Nor  is  the  task  force's  voice  a  soli- 
tary one.  The  President's  Commissioner 
of  Education,  James  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  has  re- 
cently expressed  public  dissatisfaction 
vrith  education's  place  among  the  ad- 
ministration's domestic  priorities. 

What  Congress  has  done  is  to  recog- 
nize the  dictates  of  responsible  Govern- 
ment by  responding  to  the  needs  of  the 
people.  Thus,  in  comparison  to  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  requests,  we  have 
provided  $170  million  more  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  programs, 
$398  million  more  for  school  assistance 
in  federally  affected  areas,  $210  million 
more  for  vocational  services  programs, 
$41  million  more  for  library  and  com- 
munity services  programs,  and  $14  mil- 
lion more  for  education  of  the  handi- 
capped programs.  In  the  hetilth  field. 
$104.5  million  has  been  added  for  hos- 
pital construction,  $4  million  for  nar- 
cotic addiction  and  alcoholism  treat- 
ment, $10  million  for  the  Cancer  Insti- 
tute, $11  million  for  the  Heart  Institute, 
and  $6.5  million  fo£  the  construction  of 
community  mental  nealth  centers. 

Should  the  President's  veto  be  sus- 
tained, it  has  been  estimated  that  New 
York  City,  alone,  will  lose  $35.8  million 
in  education  funds,  and  over  $20  million 
in  health  research  and  care  would  be 
lost. 

Accurate  criticism  would  challenge 
Congress'  failure  to  do  more,  and  the  ad- 
ministration's failure  to  ask  for  more. 
Actually,  this  failure  is  not  an  isolated 
phenomenon — it  is  Just  a  ssrmptom  of  the 
real  danger  which  the  President's  veto 
signals:  a  serious  mi^jerceptlon  of  our 
domestic  needs.  The  most  recent  articu- 
lation of  this  misperc^tion  was  pres- 
ented by  the  President  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message,  when  he  said : 

To  present  and  stay  within  a  balanced 
budget  requires  bard  decisions.  It  means  re- 
jecting spending  programs  which  would 
benefit  aotne  of  the  pe<^le  when  their  net 
elTeot  would  revult  In  price  Increases  for 
all  the  people. 


I  confess  that  I  cannot  comprehend 
how  seeking  a  cure  for  cancer  becomes  a 
matter  of  cost  analysis  calculations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  this  administra- 
tion's view,  responsible  Government  is, 
in  the  final  analysis.  Government  which 
responds  to  the  needs  of  the  Nation.  Its 
needs  are  not  served  by  the  Presiilent's 
veto  of  the  Labor-HEW  appropriations 
bill. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  making  up  my  mind  on 
how  to  vote  on  whether  to  sustain  or 
override  the  President's  veto  of  the  pend- 
ing appropriation  bill,  I  felt  that  some 
analysis  should  be  made  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  President's  statements  to 
the  situation  in  a  specific  area  of  West 
Virginia. 

I  am  the  first  to  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent that  late  funding  of  education  pro- 
grams is  a  very  disruptive  practice,  and 
we  must  work  diligently  toward  funding 
these  programs  early  enough  in  the  year 
so  sensible  planning  can  result  in  the 
most  effective  expenditures.  But  I  want 
to  add  a  few  words  about  timing.  One 
of  the  most  effective  times  to  spend  title 
I  ESEA  funds  for  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents is  in  the  summer.  During  the 
summer,  disadvantaged  students  can  be 
isolated  so  that  100-percent  concentra- 
tion can  be  placed  on  overcoming  their 
deficiencies.  Also,  the  most  effective 
teachers  in  a  school  system  can  be  em- 
ployed to  work  with  these  students. 
Many  school  systems  have  summer  title 
I  programs  to  concentrate  on  those  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  students  that 
have  fallen  behind  during  the  school 
year.  Therefore,  the  increased  appropri- 
ations in  title  I  can  be  very  effectively 
utilized.  They  must  be  appropriated  to 
insure  that  thousands  of  disadvantaged 
students  throughout  the  Nation  ■will 
have  the  opporttmlty  to  attend  school 
this  summer  to  overcome  their  deficien- 
cies. 

In  the  case  of  impacted  areas  aid,  these 
funds  are  already  in  the  budgets  of  local 
systems,  and  this  money  Is  'vital  for  some 
systems  to  keep  their  school  doors  open 
for  the  remainder  of  the  school  year. 

The  President  contends  that  the  fimds 
in  the  pending  bill  are  being  devoted  to 
the  same  old  programs  and  for  the  wrong 
purposes.  He  expressed  the  thought  that 
more  should  be  devoted  to  reading  pro- 
grams. The  truth  is  that  a  majority  of 
title  I  funds  is  spent  on  reading  pro- 
grams, and  the  majority  of  these  are  not 
the  same  old  programs.  Many  are  new, 
innovative,  and  are  producing  rranark- 
able  results  in  West  Virginia. 

VOCATIONAL    EmJCATtON 

Vocational  education  is  just  getting  on 
the  right  track,  with  concentration  on 
the  comprehensive  high  school.  Results 
in  West  Virginia  are  very  good.  The  vo- 
cational funds  in  Hit.  13111  are  vital 
to  the  continued  success  of  the  voca- 
tional education  programs  In  our  Na- 
tion. To  reduce  these  funds  has  the  effect 
of  throwing  away  years  of  hard  work 
and  sound  experimentation  in  vocational 
education. 

Misuse  of  title  I  ESEA  fimds  has  been 
in  the  headlines  recently.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  these  accounts  have  been  imfair 
to  a  majority  of  the  school  systems  in 
this  country.  We  should  heed  the  ad- 
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monition  we  hear  so  much  these  days 
about  the  "silent  majority."  and  not  be 
diverted  from  our  main  goals  by  spec- 
tacular failures  among  a  minority  of  the 
schools.  After  5  years  of  expenence.  and 
some  admitted  failures  with  title  I,  lo- 
cal school  administrators  are  now  be- 
coming very  effective  in  utilizing  title  I 
money  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  student  The 
money  is  gettmg  to  the  pupil. 

Going  back  to  vocational  education, 
there  are  many  flne  examples  in  West 
Virginia.  In  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict, there  is  a  fine  vocational  educa- 
tional trainmg  program  at  Parkers- 
burg  South  High  School  in  Parkers- 
burg.  W.  Va — one  of  the  outstanding 
schools  in  my  State.  Students  there 
built  a  complete  ranch-style  house  from 
scratch,  including  plumbing,  electrical- 
winng.  plastermg.  even  to  the  point  of 
building  the  furniture  for  it.  The  stu- 
dents learned  to  lay  brick,  to  wire  the 
house,  to  install  plumbing,  paint  It.  and 
roof  it.  Girls  take  a  complete  food  han- 
dling program  'onder  the  comprehensive 
vocational  education  high  school  train- 
ing. They  prepare  the  menus,  prepare 
the  food,  and  serve  it  to  other  students, 
to  faculty  and  to  visiting  parents  at  this 
restaurant  facility  located  right  in  the 
school  and  apart  from  the  cafeteria. 

SCMUm    PROGfcAMS    rO«    THB    DISADVANTAGXD 

In  Wood  County.  W.  Va  .  the  flrst- 
and  second-grade  students  who  failed 
during  the  regular  term  of  school,  were 
enrolled  m  a  special  summer  reading 
course.  There  were  250  youngsters  from 
all  over  the  county  Under  a  new  ap- 
proach to  teaching  reading  skills.  80  of 
these  students  gained  sufficient  skill  to 
be  promoted  while  the  others  showed 
marked  improvement. 

Another  program  in  Wood  County  was 
one  which  enabled  50  youngsters  In 
grades  three  through  six.  to  spend  a 
week  in  camp.  This  program  lasted  6 
weeks  and  covered  300  students  who 
were  taught  r)ersonal  hygiene  such  as 
brushing  their  teeth  and  bathing  The 
purpose  of  the  progrtun.  which  also  of- 
fered classes  In  math  and  science  dur- 
ing the  weeklong  stay,  was  to  teach 
these  students  to  know  themselves  and 
to  live  with  others 

A  followup  survey  during  the  follow- 
ing school  year  by  school  nurses  showed 
a  majority  of  these  students  continued 
to  practice  the  hygiene  habits  they 
learned  at  slimmer  camp. 

These  are  some  of  the  real  worthwhile 
programs  which  will  be  wiped  out  If  the 
President's  veto  Is  not  overridden.  I  be- 
lieve that  to  sustain  the  President's  veto 
will  be  to  deny  many  thousands  of  young 
Americans  the  opportunity  to  become 
successful  and  productive  citizens.  I 
hope  that  the  veto  will  be  overridden, 
and  that  in  the  fight  against  inflation 
we  urge  the  President  to  use  the  credit 
tools  which  Congress  has  supplied  him. 
and  also  cut  Federal  spending  In  the 
military  areas — Including  Vietnam  and 
Europe — where  the  expenditures  pro- 
duce far  and  away  more  inflation  pres- 
sure than  the  paltry  funds  devoted  to 
education 

Mrs  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 


to  indicate  my  support  of  the  House- 
and  Senate-approved  bill  for  Labor  and 
HEW  appropnalions  In  my  view  the 
issue  Is  not  the  President's  desire  to  con- 
trol Inflation,  which  I  strongly  applaud. 
The  issue  is  more  far  reachmg  than  that. 

It  Is  apparent.  I  believe,  m  the  seem- 
ing contradiction  between  this  eloquent 
thought  in  the  Presidents  state  of  the 
Union  address; 

Ours  bad  become  as  It  contin'.ies  to  be — 
and  sh'uld  renxaln  a  society  or  large 
expectations. 

And  the  words  of  the  President  s  task 
force  on  urban  education,  which  apply 
with  equal  force  to  the  state  of  education 
in  general 

The  schools  of  our  cities  are  again  opening 
their  doors  to  a  vast  number  of  students 
with  increasingly  more  complex  education 
needs  These  students  hold  fewer  expecta- 
tions of  having  these  needs  met  than  ever 
before 

Thus,  my  concern  Is  for  the  expecta- 
tions and  the  needs  of  the  youth  to 
whom  superior  public  education  is  so 
Important:  my  concern  Is  for  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  depend  on  health 
care  funded  by  the  E>epartment  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  my 
concern  Is  for  the  basic  research  proj- 
ects which  will  lead  to  cures  for  crippling 
and  debilitating  diseases — heart,  cancer, 
emphysema,  arthritis,  and  countle.'^s 
others — and  for  the  pure  research  which 
can  uncover  untold  medical  mysteries 
of  disease;  my  concern  is  also  that  we 
have  a  sound  economy  in  this  country 
and  that  the  tax  dollar  be  wi.'^ely  spent. 

The  Congress  has  reduced  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  for  fl.scal  1970  by 
$5.6  billion  In  defense  spending  and  $1 
billion  in  foreign  aid.  The  President  Is 
getting  even  less  than  he  asked  for  In 
fiscal  1970  appropriations  The  Congress 
has  used  the  cutting  knife  with  a  heavy 
hand  this  year  In  the  interests  of  curb- 
ing Inflation,  a  terrible  111  which  Is  af- 
fecting the  lives  of  all  Americans.  But 
why  should  the  cutting  knife  be  applied 
unsparingly  to  education,  health  needs, 
and  medical  research  when  other  com- 
peting applicants  for  the  taxpayer's  dol- 
lar are  not  similarly  reduced?  Should 
research  projects  which  require  years  for 
conclusion  be  terminated  when  they  are 
Just  beginning  to  bear  fruit?  I  believe 
that  reductions  In  the  congressional  ap- 
propriations bin  for  HEW  and  Labor  Is 
a  very  poor  assignment  of  priorities. 
There  must  be  reform  in  education  as  In 
other  fields,  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
total  disruption 

Let  me  suggest  what  this  veto  means 
in  very  real  terms  to  the  educational 
projects  in  my  10th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts:  The  impact  of 
a  veto  of  Federal  funds  already  com- 
mitted to  educational  needs  will  be  felt 
by  the  overburdened  taxpayer  of  my 
district,  since  educational  obligations 
win  have  to  be  met  by  Increasing  local 
taxes 

Tliere  are  many  vital  education  pro- 
grams now  beginning  to  make  substan- 
tial contributions  to  the  people  of  my 
district.  Examples  of  these  are  the  sup- 
plementary service  programs  conducted 
under  title  III  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 


Project  Spoke  is  a  title  in  ESEA  pro- 
gram for  the  communities  of  Norton. 
Foxboro.  Mansfield.  North  AtUeboro. 
Walpole.  and  E^aston.  with  some  20.000 
pupils.  The  Spoke  center  in  Norton  is 
the  hub"  of  the  program,  a  centralized 
location  where  teachers  are  instructed 
in  new  audiovisual  aid  techniques  and 
in  related  areas. 

Yet  George  A.  Mac  Arthur,  superin- 
tendent of  schools  for  the  town  of  Nor- 
ton, has  written  me  to  assert  that: 

The  Town  of  Norton,  with  a  limited  tax 
base.  Is  desperately  In  need  of  the  funds 
provided  under  ESEA  and  NDEA  ...  If  this 
bill  Is  vetoed  by  the  President,  the  severe 
cutb.ick  In  Title  III  of  ESEA  could  quite 
possibly  mean  the  closing  of  our  SPOKE 
Center  which  has  been  a  stlmtilant  to  Norton 
and  live  surrounding  communities. 

The  Presidential  veto  would  mean  a 
cut  of  30  percent  In  the  current  annual 
budget  of  about  $180,000  for  Project 
Spoke. 

Project  Pride  serves  Fall  River,  a  city 
with  a  heavy  property  tax  and  a  high 
school  threatened  with  loss  of  accredita- 
tion because  of  Its  inadequate  facilities. 
In  this  economically  disadvantaged  city, 
the  need  Is  urgent  for  effective  and  or- 
derly educational  progress.  About  half 
of  Project  Pride's  current  $170,000  budg- 
et is  devoted  to  an  Improved  reading  pro- 
gram. The  other  half  Ls  used  for  a  pro- 
gram called  English  as  a  Second 
Language,  directed  toward  young  immi- 
grant chUdren  of  which  there  are  many 

The  Presidential  veto  would  mean  a 
cut  of  30  percent  In  the  budget  of  .somf 
$170,000  for  Project  Pride. 

Project  Contemporary  Competitive- 
ness serves  Taunton.  Mlddleboro,  Rayn- 
ham,  Berkley.  Dlghton.  and  Rehobot^ 
under  a  $132,000  budget.  It  includes  a 
computer  program  to  assist  In  lowering 
overall  education  costs  for  participating 
communities  It  supports  a  summer  pro- 
gram for  ninth-  and  lOth-grade  students 
who  demonstrate  special  academic  apti- 
tude and  a  teaching  Intern  program  for 
Bridgewater  State  College  students. 

The  Presidential  veto  would  mean  a 
cut  of  30  percent  in  the  $132,000  budget 
for  Project  Contemporary  Competitive- 
ness. 

Project  TEC  serves  seven  communities 
near  Wellesley,  In  the  northern  part  of 
my  district.  It  Is  a  special  educational 
project  Including  science  and  special 
study  programs.  Its  budget  Is  $120,000. 

The  Presidential  veto  would  mean  a 
cut  of  30  percent  In  the  current  budget 
of  $120,000  for  Project  TEC. 

Project  Local  serves  Westwood.  Welles- 
ley.  Needham,  and  Natlck.  with  hopes 
of  extending  Its  program,  which  uses 
computers  In  the  classroom  for  teaching 
mathematics  and  science,  to  other  com- 
mimltles. 

The  Presidential  veto  would  mean  a  cut 
of  30  percent  In  the  budget  of  some 
$70,000  for  Project  Local. 

In  addition,  the  President's  veto  ehml- 
nates  all  impacted  areas  funds  for  B 
students,  or  those  who  do  not  live  on  a 
Federal  installation,  for  Fall  River.  Etover, 
Mlddleboro.  Natlck,  Rehoboth,  Sharon. 
Sherbom.  Swansea,  and  Westwood.  Mas- 
sachusetts will  lose  an  estimated  $18  mil- 
lion in  all  educational  funding.  Fall  River, 
whose  needs  are  among  the  most  critical, 
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will  lose  some  $200,000.  What  will  this 
mean  to  the  Pall  River  tax  rate,  which 
already  Imposes  a  heavy  burden  on  its 
taxpayers? 

Clearly  this  Is  not  the  time  for  re- 
trenchment or  retreat  In  the  advance- 
ment of  essential  educational  improve- 
ments. Neither  Is  it  the  time  in  a  tight 
economy  to  fund  programs  which  really 
are  not  effective.  Nor  is  this  the  time  to 
set  back  the  already  severely  reduced 
ongoing  medical  research  seeking  cures 
for  cancer  and  heart  disease,  or  the  train- 
ing of  those  who  will  be  tomorrow's  lead- 
ers In  fields  of  health,  or  the  first  steps 
toward  a  national  effort  to  improve  the 
environment. 

There  must  be  priorities  for  Govern- 
ment spending,  and  I  personally  assign 
high  priorities  to  education  and  health. 
Nothing  is  more  vital  to  a  democracy  than 
a  strong  educational  system.  But.  simul- 
taneously, let  us  not  forget  to  ask  the 
most  difficult  questions. 

The  solution  to  a  reordering  of  our 
national  priorities,  and  to  reform  within 
the  programs  themselves,  will  not  be 
found  through  the  disruption  of  pro- 
grams but  through  accurate  measure- 
ment and  evaluation  of  their  parts.  Are 
they  measuring  up?  Are  they  really  ben- 
efiting the  citizens  of  our  Nation? 

They  should  not  be  summarily  dis- 
carded nor  should  they  be  shielded  from 
critical  scrutiny. 

Without  a  good  measuring  stick,  how 
can  they  be  judged?  Finding  the  correct 
measuring  stick  is  the  task  which  will  not 
wait. 

In  the  interim.  I  consider  it  soundest 
to  cast  my  vote  for  continuing  our  pres- 
ent human  investment  as  embodied  in 
the  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  Is  utterly  absurd  to  think 
that  SI  bllhon  for  educational  programs 
is  a  dangerous  inflationary  factor. 

Out  of  a  total  economy  now  approach- 
ing the  $1  trillion  mark,  in  a  Federal 
budget  of  nearly  $200  billion,  we  are  told 
that  an  additional  $1  billion  allocated 
for  education  rates  as  a  key  Inflationary 
pressure. 

I  say  that  is  a  false  pretense.  No  mat- 
ter how  I  look  at  it.  I  think  it  takes  a 
great  deal  of  economic  hocus-pocus  to 
translate  that  extra  billion  for  education 
Into  some  sort  of  causal  relationship  to 
current  inflation. 

In  fact,  I  believe  denying  these  edu- 
cation funds  represent  even  more  a 
threat  to  the  economy.  According  to  eco- 
nomic historians  and  economic  growth 
theorists,  the  main  element  in  this  Na- 
tion's amazing  social  and  economic  de- 
velopment and  strength  has  been  Its 
continuing  massive  allocation  of  re- 
sources for  education.  Statistics  Indicate 
that  the  gains  society  receives  from  each 
dollar  spent  for  education  are  conslst- 
enUy  higher  than  from  virtually  all 
other  Government  programs. 

We  cannot  afford  to  halt  this  progress 
now — and  certainly  not  because  of  the 
phony  grounds  that  are  being  used  to 
Justify  President  Nixon's  veto  of  this  bill. 
If  similar  budgetary  controls  were 
placed  on  other  expenditures — ^the  $80 
billion  defense  budget,  the  subsidies  to 
huge  farm  complexes,  the  supersonic 
transport   program,  the  highway  Pit>* 
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gram,  the  pork  barrel  public  works  pro- 
gram are  just  a  few  areas  which  come 
immediately  to  mind — then  I  could  see 
some  merit  in  the  arguments  calling  for 
diligent  attacks  on  Federal  overspend- 
ing. 

But  there  is  no  symmetry  at  all  in  the 
Nixon  administration  approach  which 
applies  a  meat-ax  to  education,  health. 
Job  training,  and  income  maintenance 
while  blindly  approving — even  increas- 
ing—these blatantly  wasteful  spending 
drains. 

And  so.  as  a  perspective.  I  think  three 
points  must  be  made  in  accord  with  to- 
day's vote. 

First,  who  pays  for  this  action — or.  in 
more  apt  terms,  does  the  average  citizen 
gain  from  sustaining  the  President's 
veto?  For  me,  the  answer  Is  that  we  all 
lose. 

Educational  systems  across  the  Nation 
already  are  hard  pressed  to  maintain 
current  programs,  much  less  expand  to 
meet  growing  needs.  A  shortfall  in  Fed- 
eral educational  aid  then  will  lead  to 
either  a  drastic  cutback  in  vital  educa- 
tion programs  or  an  increase  in  State 
and  local  taxes  to  finance  school  systems. 
And  both  of  these  choices  should  be  un- 
acceptable to  most  Americans.  In  the 
end,  the  average  citizen  loses  if  this  veto 
is  upheld. 

My  second  point  relates  to  the  Presi- 
dent's accusation  that  the  appropriation 
bill  passed  by  the  Congress  is  inflation- 
ary. I  do  not  disagree  that  continual 
deficit  spending  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment eventually  Is  inflationary.  That  is 
a  lesson  we  learn  in  introductory  eco- 
nomic covu-ses,  and  certainly,  over  the 
past  4  years,  the  record  is  clear  that 
unrestrained  Federal  spending  has  been 
a  prime  factor  behind  spiraling  price- 
level  increases. 

For  example,  between  fiscal  1965  and 
fiscal  1968.  Federal  spending  rose  52 
percent^from  a  fiscal  1965  budget  of 
$118  bUlion  to  nearly  $179  bUlion  in  fiscal 
1968 — a  jump  of  some  $61  billion.  Yet,  of 
that  $61  billion,  almost  $31  billion  went 
for  increased  defense  expenditures — 
largely  for  Southeast  Asia.  As  a  comptir- 
ison,  over  the  same  period,  the  education 
and  manpower  training  budget  rose  $4.5 
billion. 

Sustained  ballooning  of  the  national 
defense  budget  must  be  blamed  for  most 
of  the  Imbalance  in  the  Federal  budget — 
and,  thus,  for  inflation.  Of  course,  the 
absolute  amount  of  defense  spending  is 
the  biggest  factor,  but.  in  addition,  high 
defense  expenditures  have  serious  quali- 
tative effects  as  well. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  economic 
theory  holds  that  the  social  benefits  to 
society  are  less  from  each  marginal  dol- 
lar invested  In  defense  than  they  would 
be  if  allocated  to  education.  While  there 
is  some  spillover  in  technological  and 
other  advances  from  the  military  to  the 
civilian  economy,  the  end  use  of  most 
defense  spending  does  little  to  add  to 
future  economic  growth  smd  develop- 
ment. 

Marginal  guns,  marginal  rockets,  mar- 
ginal tanks,  marginal  soldiers,  these  must 
be  matched  against  marginal  schools, 
marginal  hospitals,  marginal  training 
programs — and  I  am  puzzled  by  attempts 
to  pressure  us  into  believing  that  society 


gains  more  from  the  former  than  from 
social  programs. 

On  another  level,  the  huge — and 
quick — need  for  resources  to  meet  the  ex- 
panding defense  budget  for  both  Vietnam 
and  the  myriad  of  weapons  systems  and 
programs  meant  over  the  past  4  years 
that  resources  would  be  shifted  from 
other  sectors  to  the  defense  sector  in 
order  to  meet  rising  demand  levels. 

As  resources  were  shifted  away  from 
other  sectors  into  defense,  excess  demand 
developed  in  nondefense  sectors.  The 
situation  became  twofold.  Resource  shift- 
ing meant  that  nondefense  production 
costs  would  rise;  and,  consimaers.  having 
less  nondefense  goods  available,  tended 
to  up  the  prices  they  were  willing  to  pay 
for  these  goods.  The  result  was  to  create 
inflationary  pressings  eminating  from 
both  suppliers  and  consumers. 

Thus,  if  there  is  a  spending  key  to  in- 
flation, the  place  to  concentrate  is  not 
education,  but  defense.  And  this  brings 
me  to  my  third  point,  the  matter  of 
priorities. 

The  President's  willingness  to  scrimp 
on  education  while  allowing  an  open 
hand  for  defense  shows  once  again  his 
determination  of  priorities. 
I  believe  he  is  wrong.  Very  wrong. 
Over  the  past  years  I  have  argued  that 
dedication  to  the  belief  that  this  country 
must  police  the  world  would  lead  to  a 
total  breakdown  of  American  society. 
Whatever  priorities  existed — it  seems 
foolish  at  times  even  to  label  many  of  our 
policies  the  result  of  some  rational  deci- 
sionmaking— focused  more  on  interna- 
tional bogeymen  than  on  present  and 
real  dangers  here  and  abroad. 

Now.  too  late,  we  know  it  is  impossible 
to  buy  world  peace.  It  has  failed  as  a 
policy  in  Southeast  Asia,  it  has  failed  in 
Latin  America.  It  probably  will  fail  else- 
where, for  peace  does  not  come  from 
money  transactions. 

Yet  this  has  been  a  terribly  bitter  les- 
son. In  learning  it,  we  have  spent  the 
lives  of  over  40,000  Americans — and  un- 
told thousands  of  Vietnamese — we  have 
spent  billions  of  scarce  dollars,  we  have 
alienated  much  of  the  world,  and  now, 
also,  we  are  realizing  that  we  have  bank- 
rupted oiu-  owm  economy — if  not  our 
entire  society. 

And  so,  today's  vote  takes  on  even 
more  importance.  It  can  be  the  start  of 
a  new  redirection  of  American  priorities, 
or  it  can  be  just  another  step  down  the 
same  tired  road.  The  question  is  not  just 
education;  it  is  not  just  inflation.  It  is 
that  of  overall  priorities. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  orlg- 
inally  voted  for  this  increased  HEW  ap- 
propriations bill  because  I  conscientious 
believed  it  was  not  Inflationary,  and  be- 
cause I  conscientiously  believed  that  the 
continued  and  expanded  education  of 
our  youth  suid  the  health  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  merited  the  very  highest  pri- 
ority consideration  in  any  realistic  order 
of  rational  spending  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  in  the  national  interest. 

I  intend  to  vote  to  override  the  Pres- 
ident's veto  for  the  same  conscientious 
reasons,  with  the  additional  reason  that 
I  believe  our  Chief  Executive  conscienti- 
ously meant  what  he  said  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  as  a  "White  House  candidate, 
back  on  October  1.  1968.  In  a  nattonal 
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address,  he  expressed  to  the  American 
people,  on  that  dale  and  occasion,  this 
Judgment  and  Implied  pledge,  and  I 
quote: 

When  we  talic  iboui  cutting  the  expenses 
or  Ooverument.  either  Federal.  Stale  or 
local,  the  one  a-'e*  we  taa't  shortchange  Is 
education 

1  do  not  think  the  allegation,  tliat  tlie 
mcreased  funding  for  education  and 
health  m  liiis  bill  is  uiflationarj'.  is  valid. 
Because  of  the  simple,  basic,  common- 
sense  economic  prmciple  that  teaches 
that  spenduig  money  for  productive  pur- 
poses, such  as  education  and  health,  is 
not  Inflationary  at  all.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  IS  very  clear  that  spending  for  non- 
productive purposes,  such  as  destruc- 
tion m  war.  Is  inflationarj'.  I  doubt  very 
much  that  anyone  here  would  be  mclmed 
to  argue  against  the  basic  proposition 
that  educated  and  healthy  manpower  is 
the  fundamental  source  of  this  country's 
productivity,  now  and  forever.  I  rather 
think  that  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  would  openly  agree  that 
health  and  education  are  two  of  the 
foundation  pillars  of  this  Nation's  polit- 
ical, economic,  and  social  progress  and 
development.  May  I  say  that  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  great  objective  interest  and  puzzle- 
ment that  the  President  has  seen  fit  to 
attempt  to  connect  the  adequate  funding 
for  national  education  and  health  pro- 
grams with  a  rather  sudden  concern 
about  inflation  forces  that  have  been 
unfortunately  increasing  quite  sharply 
over  the  past  12  months  In  view  of  this 
sudden  concern  for  inflation,  a  great 
many  expert  economists,  sis  well  as  aver- 
age citizens,  find  it  quite  ironic  that. 
throughout  this  period,  no  wage-and- 
prlce  guidelines  admonitions  or  other  In- 
flationary restraint  leadership  has  yet 
emanated  from  the  'White  House.  They 
And  it  qtilte  ironic  that  when  the  admin- 
istration appeals  for  the  astronomical 
funding  of  ABM.  advanced  supersonic 
missiles  and  air  transportation,  space 
exploration  and  so  many  other  dubious 
projections,  no  lnflatlonar>'  fears  at  all 
are  associated  with  their  tremendous  and 
mostly  nonproductive  costs. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  further  do  not  believe 
that  admlnlitratlon  allegations  and 
claims  that  the  $1.3  billion  in  education 
and  health  funds  added  to  the  budget  Is 
dangerously  Inflationary  can  be  Justified 
in  the  face  of  the  hard  and  cold  fact 
that  the  Congress  actually  accomplished 
a  total  cut  of  $5  6  billion  in  the  Presi- 
dent's overall  budget. 

Mr  Speaker,  like  all  other  Members 
here.  I  have  been  contacted  by  multi- 
tudinous educational  and  medical  units 
within  my  own  State  and  also  a  great 
many  throughout  the  country  The  vast 
percentage  of  them  have  urged  that  this 
veto  be  overridden  In  the  regional  and 
national  Interest.  These  urglngs  and  ap- 
peals represent  the  voices  and  convictions 
of  respected  authority. 

In  my  own  State,  it  is  emphasized  that 
if  the  provision  currently  in  this  bill  are 
not  retained,  our  Commonwealth  will 
be  deprived  of  some  $21  million  In  Fed- 
eral funds  for  education,  which  have  al- 
ready been  projected  and  allocated  in 
local  budgets.  It  is  emphasized  that  in 
my  area,  a  heart  study  la  being  ellmtnated 
at  a  time  when  eminent  medical  spokes- 


men, such  as  Dr.  Paul  Dudley  White, 
have  testified  this  facility,  in  Framing- 
ham.  Mass  .  is  rlpht  at  the  peak  of  Its 
most  useful  Euid  productive  medical 
stage.  It  Is  emphasized  that  In  the  area 
01  impacted  aid,  that  has  been  singled 
out  for  special  crlticusm.  that  whatever 
limited  revision  might  be  justified,  any 
immediate  and  sharp  reduction  would 
impose  severe  hardships  upon  the  sif- 
fectcd  city  and  town  taxpayers  8Uid  re- 
quire an  additional  tax  upon  already 
overburdened  property  owners 

School  and  city  and  town  officials  have 
already  and  rltihtlully  anticipated  the 
reception  of  these  funds  In  their  pro- 
jected community  budgets,  and  whatever 
retractions  are  being  planned  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  this  Item.  I  would  most 
earnestly  urge,  as  a  matter  of  just,  rea- 
.sonable  and  responsible  action,  that  the 
reductions  be  gradually  imposed  with 
ample  notification  for  budget  adjust- 
ment It  Is  emphasized  by  the  citizens 
and  officials  in  one  of  the  towns  In  my 
dLstnct  that  they  are  currently  being 
deprived  of  nearly  $100,000  of  payment 
in  lieu  of  taxes  on  Federal  property  that 
Is  being  privately  operated  within  the 
town. 

This  deprivation  is  occurring,  mind 
you.  at  a  tune  when  tiie  General 
Accounting  Office  reports  that  our  De- 
fense and  State  Departments  have  paid 
out,  to  foreign  allies,  from  mid- 1966 
through  mid-1968.  $55  6  million  m  read 
estate  taxes  and  for  lease  and  rental  costs 
on  U.S. -financed  construction  projects 
and  buildings  to  house  US  persormel  in- 
volved m  our  overall  war  effort  on  behalf 
of  these  allies.  The  General  Account- 
ing Office  estimates  that  'somewhere  be- 
tween $28  million  and  $34  million"  was 
paid  In  taxes  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  during  this  2-year  period. 
These  taxes  are  still  bemg  paid  to  these 
allies  on  the  same  basis. 

In  other  words.  It  is  obvious  that,  al- 
though our  American  youths  aire  fighting 
and  dying,  and  tremendous  sums  of  the 
American  taxpayers'  money  are  being 
expended  for  the  freedom  and  safety  of 
the  South  'Vietnamese  people,  that  Gov- 
ernment, and  others,  still  Insists  on  col- 
lecting more  of  the  Americain  people's 
money  as  taxes  on  the  very  property  and 
eqmpment  in  their  countries  being  used 
by  American  representatives  to  fight 
their  war  and  maintain  their  security.  In 
the  light  of  these  facts  tmd  circum- 
stances, our  people  can  well  be  exciosed 
for  wondering  if  these  expenditures  do 
not  directly  contribute  to  our  Inflationary 
difficulties  smd  for  further  wondering 
why  the  voices  of  the  administration  are 
so  lowered  on  these  counts  that.  Indeed, 
no  sound  can  be  heard. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Spe&ker,  we  are 
being  called  upon  today  to  nonpolltlcally 
and  conscientiously  respond  to  a  very 
serious,  fimdamental  question.  It  Is  also 
a  very  simple  question:  In  this  Nation, 
where  there  is  common  agreement  that 
our  domestic  needs  are  tremendously  ur- 
gent now.  which  Is  more  inflationary  or 
vitally  important  to  the  nationad  welfare: 
$258.3  million  for  the  Hill-Burton  hos- 
pital construction  program  or  $1.5  bil- 
lion for  a  start  on  a  new  ABM  program; 
$14  bUllon  for  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  $488  7  million  for  vocational 


education  and  several  millions  for  li- 
braries and  library  equipment,  or  new 
weapons  systems  costing  more  than  $20 
billion  over  contract  figures  in  a  country 
which  already  has  three  separate  and 
independent  nuclear  overkill  systems;  a 
comparatively  few  millions  lor  medical, 
health  research  breakthroughs  or  an  ini- 
tiating commitment  of  untold  billions  for 
supersonic  transportation  of  very  dubi- 
ous value  which,  in  any  case,  the  aver- 
age citizen  will  very  likely  never  use? 

Whatever  resultant  response  may  be 
made  to  this  question  today.  I  deeply  be- 
lieve that  the  sub.stance  of  this  question 
vei-y  clearly  and  objectively  emphasizes 
the  absolute  necessity  of  this  adminis- 
tration to  scrupulously  and  i>rudently 
review  and  reorder  its  recommendations 
and  actions  for  the  priority  spending  of 
the  American  taxpayers"  money  in  the 
National  interest  and  welfare.  Certainly 
a  claim  that  the  expenditure  of  $1.3  bil- 
lion reflects  a  very  dangerous  inflationary 
influence,  m  relation  to  a  total  national 
budget  of  some  Si 98  billion.  Imposes  a 
great  strain  upon  even  the  most  prej- 
udiced imagmatlon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  beyond  the  reasons  I  have 
already  outlmed.  my  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion IS  based  on  the  yardstick  for  execu- 
tive action  advocated  by  our  late  and 
revered  President  Eisenhower.  His  sole 
yardstick  for  just  executive  and  legis- 
lauve  action  was,  and  I  quote,  "Is  this 
good  for  all  Americans?  '  On  that  stand- 
ard of  Judgment,  my  answer  is  Yes,  this 
appropriations  bill  before  us  is,  indeed, 
good  for  the  continued  education  and 
health  preservation  of  every  American 
and  I  shall  vote  for  such  continuation 
and  preservation,  in  the  national  inter- 
est. 

Mr.  WTMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  much 
deliberation  I  have  decided  to  support 
the  President's  veto  of  H.R.  13111. 
Through  the  expressions  of  opjwsltion, 
as  well  as  support,  which  come  from  our 
resp)ective  districts,  we  are  all  aware  of 
the  pressures  connected  with  such  a  de- 
cision. We  are  also  aware  of  the  obliga- 
tion we  have  to  approach  this  problem 
responsibly  and  with  the  best  interests 
of  our  districts  and  our  country  in  mind. 

I  am  satisfied  that  by  sustaining  the 
President's  veto  I  am  doing  what  is  best 
for  the  majority  of  the  people  in  my  con- 
gressional district  as  well  as  throughout 
the  country. 

This  decision  has  not  been  made 
casually.  There  are  many  Issues  press- 
ing with  this  bin  that  relate  directly  to 
the  problems  of  New  Hampshire's  First 
Congressional  District.  I  rely  heavily  on 
President  Nixon's  assurance  that  Im- 
pacted area  schools  will  be  funded  at  a 
level  not  less  than  95  percent  of  their 
1969  budget. 

It  Is  Important,  therefore,  to  empha- 
size certain  facta  In  cormectlon  with  this 
bUl. 

First,  there  are  only  5  months  remain- 
ing in  the  fiscal  year  to  which  the  fimds 
in  this  bill  will  apply.  A  sudden  flood 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  into 
programs  formulated  for  a  year  but  for 
which  only  5  months  remain  In  the  fiscal 
year,  can  only  result  In  wasteful  and 
nonessential  expenditures.  Money  ap- 
propriated must  be  spent  wisely  and  It  is 
only  through  a  new  bill  that  this  can  be 
done.  Congress  should  provide  prosrrams 
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in  this  field  that  can  be  executed  with 
some  discretion  in  the  executive  branch 
and  not  arbitrarily  dictated.  We  must 
also  act  to  restructure  programs  proven 
to  be  inadequate. 

It  must  be  realized  that  the  expendi- 
tures for  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  even  without  this 
proposed  excessive  increase  are  rapidly 
rising.  According  to  the  President's  mes- 
sage, outlays  will  rise  in  1970  by  13 
percent  and  increase  further  in  1971. 

To  quote  President  Nixon: 

For  the  first  time  in  30  years,  next  year's 
budget  will  provide  more  funds  for  human 
resources  than  for  defense. 

Thirdly,  this  is  a  critical  year  and  a 
critical  era  in  the  realm  of  Federal 
spending.  As  the  President  said: 

These  increases  are  excessive  in  a  period 
of  serious  Inflationary  pressures.  We  mtut 
draw  the  line  and  stick  to  It  If  we  are  to 
stabilize  the  economy. 

The  Nixon  administration  is  proedu- 
cation— the  record  proves  it.  The  Presi- 
dent's actions  will  continue  to  show  that 
he  Is  on  the  side  of  improved  education 
for  our  Nation's  children. 

Yet.  clearly,  our  President  is  anti- 
Inflation.  He  has  taken  a  courageous  step 
against  deficit  spending  £ind  the  evils 
of  inflation.  And  we.  as  well  as  the  peo- 
ple, must  support  him  in  this  effort 
which  is  in  the  best  interests  of  all  our 
citizens. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  the  adop- 
tion of  an  increase  in  educational  out- 
lays of  the  magnitude  of  H.R,  13111— 
$1,262  billion — would  force  ultimate 
major  reductions  in  hesdth  and  medical 
research  and  other  desirable  programs 
for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  greater  cause 
of  frustration  and  hardship  in  America 
today  than  that  resulting  from  a  lop- 
sided economy.  The  President  hsis  taken 
great  steps  to  stabilize  the  economy  and 
restore  some  semblance  of  fiscal  integ- 
rity to  our  country.  Recourse  to  such 
action  is  not  as  painful  as  Inflation  it- 
self, and  no  cause  deserves  greater  sup- 
port from  the  American  people  and  the 
Congress. 

The  doors  to  our  schools  will  not  close 
because  of  this  veto.  No  chUd  will  be 
without  a  place  of  learning.  Education 
will  be  adequately  funded,  programs  will 
be  improved  and  new  ideas  initiated. 

The  real  issue  and  the  real  difficulty 
before  us  can  best  be  met  by  supporting 
and  rewarding  the  President's  efforts  to 
halt  runaway  inflation.  This  Is  the  obli- 
gation we  are  being  called  upon  to  meet 
for  the  future  of  our  children  said  our 
country.  I  shaU  Join  in  the  struggle  for 
a  sounder,  stronger  America. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  concerning 
the  pending  bill,  H.R.  13111.  there  are 
rights  and  wrongs  on  both  sides  of  the 
Issue.  There  are  strong  points  and  weak 
points  in  the  argiunents  advanced  by  ad- 
ministration supporters  on  the  one  hand 
and  educators  on  the  other.  I  have  care- 
fully and  thoroughly  studied  the  issue  In 
order  to  determine  where  the  real  merits 
lie.  And  I  see  no  clear-cut  answer. 

The  President  is  right  when  he  warns 
against  the  inflationary  Impact  of  more 
than  $1  billion  in  increased  Federal 
spending. 


The  educators  are  right  when  they  in- 
sist upon  the  priority  Importance  of  im- 
proved education  and  warn  against  the 
danger  to  education  of  drastically  re- 
duced appropriations. 

It  is  all  too  apparent,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  cannot  resolve  this  issue  by  adopting 
completely  one  side  or  the  other.  The 
two  are  mutually  exclusive  so  long  as 
each  side  insists  on  100  percent  of  its 
position. 

This  is  a  classic  example  in  the  Amer- 
ican political  tradition  of  a  situation  in 
which  a  workable  compromise  is  required. 
I  believe  a  compromise  is  desirable  and  I 
believe  that  we  can  achieve  it.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  only  way  of  achieving  it  is  to 
appear  to  taJte — on  the  strength  of  this 
afternoon's  vote— the  President's  posi- 
tion as  against  that  of  the  educators. 

But  this  is  illusory.  If  Congress  votes 
to  override  the  Presidenfc  veto  of  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill,  then  the 
administration  will  have  no  choice,  in 
the  case  of  the  added  education  funds, 
but  to  allocate  the  entire  amount  of  those 
ftmds  during  the  present  fiscal  year.  The 
President  insists,  with  impressive  legal 
support,  that  he  could  not  exercise  the 
degree  of  Judgment  required  in  an  infla- 
tionary situation  to  control  the  spend- 
ing of  appropriated  funds  for  most  edu- 
cational programs.  For  better  or  worse, 
therefore,  to  override  the  President's  veto 
would  be  to  reject  the  possibility  of  the 
necessary  compromise. 

Sustaining  the  President's  veto,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  provide  the  means  by 
which  the  Congress  said  the  administra- 
tion can  harmonize  the  two  valid  in- 
terests of  promoting  education  and  fight- 
ing inflation.  Assuming  the  veto  is  sus- 
tained. Congress  will  be  required  to  draft, 
report,  and  pass  a  revised  Labor-Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  appropriations 
bill.  In  doing  so.  Congress  will  have  the 
option  of  setting  the  revised  spending 
figures,  especially  for  the  disputed  health 
and  education  programs,  at  the  levels  we 
determine  to  be  desirable.  I  believe  that 
in  determining  these  spending  levels,  we 
can  agree  on  figures  which,  while  sig- 
nificantly higher  than  the  education  and 
health  expenditures  proposed  in  the 
President's  budget  request,  will  neverthe- 
less be  acceptable  to  the  administration. 

None  of  us  knows  now  whether  those 
levels  will  be  75  percent  of  the  amounts 
added  by  the  conference  report,  or  50  or 
25  percent.  But  I  believe  they  can  and 
should  be  as  high  as  we  can  keep  them. 
They  should  reflect  what  this  Congress 
has  already  determined:  that  education 
and  health  should  receive  the  highest 
priority.  By  the  saane  token,  the  new  fig- 
ures should  be  determined  only  after  a 
further  intensive  effort  by  the  Congress 
to  allocate  education  fimds  and  health 
funds  to  those  programs  which  serve  the 
greatest  need. 

In  this  respect.  I  believe  the  President's 
opposition  to  increased  fimding  for  the 
impacted  area  aid  program  is  thoroughly 
sound.  The  $400  million  increase  in  this 
one  category  alone  accounted  for  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  spending 
Increase  now  in  dispute.  While  I  recog- 
nize the  political  difficulties  in  eliminat- 
ing impact  aid  entirely  I  do  hope  that  we 
can  better  control  it  in  the  revised  ver- 
sion of  the  legislation. 


A  compromise,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a 
thoroughly  respectable — indeed  an  es- 
sential— ^means  of  resolving  disputed 
pubUc  issues.  We  cannot  have  unity  or 
cooperation  or  effective  government  if 
the  parties  to  such  disputed  issues  can- 
not each  see  the  value  in  the  other's  posi- 
tion and  reach  a  mutually  satisfactory 
solution. 

This  principle  is  eminently  applicable 
to  the  present  situation.  If  we  are  to  con- 
trol inflation,  if  we  are  to  prevent  this 
destructive  force  from  robbing  us  of  our 
ability  to  support  ourselves  and  our  so- 
ciety, then  we  must  respect  the  Presi- 
dent's leadership  in  the  effort  to  control 
inflation. 

To  a  great  extent,  the  fight  against 
infiation  is  psychological  smd  the  Presi- 
dent's leadership  in  the  fight  is  symbolic. 
The  spending  of  an  extra  billion  dollars 
for  education  will  not,  by  itself,  throw 
this  Nation  into  a  new  inflationary  spiral. 
By  the  same  token,  if  the  President  is 
to  remain  convincing  about  his  determi- 
nation to  control  Federal  spending  as  a 
means  of  reducing  inflation,  then  a  de- 
feat for  the  President  on  an  issue  of  this 
magnitude  could  only  serve  to  convince 
the  coimtry  that  Congress  was  no  longer 
interested  in  opposing  inflation.  Right  or 
wrong,  such  an  impression  or  image  or 
appearance,  either  of  disinterest  or  in- 
ability to  control  spending,  would  destroy 
public  restraint  in  terms  of  investment 
and  spending — restraint  which  is  neces- 
sary to  achieve  the  objective  of  stable 
prices. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we 
can  serve  the  needs  and  interests  of  all 
our  people — their  need  for  better  educa- 
tion and  their  interest  in  opposing  infla- 
tion— ^by  supporting  the  President  in  the 
present  circumstances  by  a  vote  to  sus- 
tain his  veto  and  by  setting  spending 
levels  for  education  and  health  in  a  re- 
vised appropriation  bill  at  levels  which 
reflect  their  high  priority. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  Is  a  historic  day. 

The  event  is  to  consider  the  future 
education  of  our  people.  It  is  a  day  in 
which  education  may  suffer  a  severe 
trail.  If  we  falter  we  must  catch  the 
trail  and  extend  ourselves  in  starting 
a  new  course. 

Education  Is  an  endless  task.  From 
the  time  of  Roger  Willlauns  to  the  pres- 
ent moment  there  has  been  nothing  but 
vexation,  trouble,  and  problems  in  deal- 
ing with  educational  operations.  Here 
we  seem  to  be  vexed  with  the  same  prob- 
lems and  these  are  too  niunerous  and 
too  difficult  to  identify  or  catalog.  We 
know  of  our  responsibilities,  we  must 
know  of  our  duties,  we  must  know  of  our 
total  requirements,  yet  we  fret  around 
with  frivolous  questions. 

We  speak  about  the  compassions  for 
ill  health,  we  speak  of  our  concern  for 
the  mentally  retarded,  we  contribute  to 
the  causes  of  the  III  fortunate.  These  are 
worthy  of  our  attention.  All  of  these 
multiply  and  become  the  residual  causes 
of  a  lack  of  general  education.  Our 
strength,  our  sealousness  and  our  total 
duty  is  to  make  educational  opportunity 
such  that  every  child  can  be  duly  in- 
structed to  his  full  responses — all  of  our 
strength,  our  zealousness,  and  our  total 
capabilities. 
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Looting  over  our  shoulder  should  not 
be  our  first  requirement  but  It  should  be  a 
good  direction  for  our  tomorrow.  Our 
children  will  need  the  fuU  consequences 
of  our  best  benefits  and  our  gams  for 
themselves  where  they  will  have  a  new 
morning.  This  would  be  an  encourage- 
ment for  them  to  be  profluble  and 
warth  wlule  to  themselves  and  to  their 

community.  ^     ,^  ^ 

The  echoes  of  the  past  should  direct 
us  to  a  better  course.  It  should  remind 
us  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  uneducated. 
It  should  teach  us  the  most  profitable 
gains  are  In  seeing  that  our  future  pop- 
ulaUon  acquires  the  best  possible  edu- 
cational advantage. 

No  public  endeavor  could  be  more 
worth  while  nor  more  rewarding  to  any 
one  in  this  day  than  those  of  us  who 
invest  :n  the  new  generation. 

The  most  valid  Investment  ls  in  our 
new.  oncominK  generation 

Therefore.  I  shall  vote  to  override  the 
President's  veto. 

Mr.  BIAGGI  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
early  days  of  this  Nation's  greatness. 
Benjamin  Franklm  remarked  that  "an 
mvestment  m  knowledge  always  pays  the 
best  interest."  Americans  have  long  ac- 
knowledged the  wisdom  of  this  advice 
The  vastness  and  strength  of  our  system 
of  public  education  is  imparalleled  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  American  pubUc 
schools  are  the  secret  of  this  country's 
growth  to  greatness.  Pubbc  schools  are 
the  source  of  its  energy,  enterprise,  and 
know-how. 

The  $234  million  in  additional  funds 
voted  by  the  Congress  for  health  pro- 
grams are  vital  If  we  are  to  continue  on- 
gomg  programs  at  their  present  level 
The  cuts  called  for  by  the  President 
would  mean  $28.6  million  less  for  medi- 
cal research.  We  cannot  afford  to  stop 
the  quest  to  find  cures  for  major  crip- 
pling and  killing  diseases  such  as  cancer 
and  circulatory  ailments. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health 
would  have  to  cut  by  40  percent  the  num- 
ber of  research  projects  it  began  In  1966 
if  the  Presidents  veto  were  susUined. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  Members  of 
this  Congress  would  allow  the  possibility 
of  some  50.000  unnecessar>'  deaths  to 
occur  in  the  next  12  months  because  m- 
adequate  funds  resulted  In  a  lack  of 
trained  personnel  for  coronary  care  units 
in  hospitals. 

Sustaining  the  Presidential  veto  would 
mean  that  $104.4  million  less  would  be 
aUocated  for  hospital  construction.  I 
sunply  could  not  have  it  on  my  conscience 
to  know  that  paUents  will  be  dying  need- 
lessly because  there  were  not  sufficient 
persormel  and  facilities  to  care  for  them. 
We  desperately  need  more  doctors.  We 
cannot  aflwrd  to  lose  the  thousands  of 
potential  doctors  that  would  be  lost  be- 
cause there  would  be  no  money  for  loans 
so  they  could  attend  medical  school. 

President  Nixon.  In  his  veto  message. 
sUted  that  the  Increased  HEW  appropri- 
ation voted  by  the  Congress  Is.  and  I 
quote,  "the  wrong  amendment  for  the 
wrong  purpose  and  at  the  wron«  time." 
Yet  our  schools  are  facing  a  fiscal  crisis 
of  frightening  proportlona.  Many  schools 
in  Ohio  were  cloaed  during  part  of  last 
year  for  lack  of  funds.  Education  in  acme 
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of  our   largest  cities  is   threatened  by 
the  possibility  of  virtual  bankruptcy. 

In  his  veto  message.  President  Nixon 
sUted  that  -we  spend  more  for  health 
and  education  than  any  NaUon  in  the 
world."  UN.  statisucs  show,  however, 
that  11  other  countries  and  territories 
spend  a  greater  percent  of  their  national 
income  on  educaUon  than  we  do.  This 
brings  us  to  the  urgent  question  of  na- 
uonal  prlorlues. 

In  1968.  during  the  campaign.  Nixon 
warned  that  if  we  fail  to  educate  Amer- 
Icas  youth,  "no  success  we  have  Is  worth 
keeping."  Yet.  despite  Its  key  role  in  the 
Nauons  future  progress  and  despite 
the  President's  campaign  promises  and 
commitments,  education  has  obviously 
been  assigned  a  low  priority  by  the  ad- 
mintstrauon  on  the  national  agenda. 
When  highways,  defense  contracts  and 
supersonic  air  transport  take  precedence 
over  schools,  we  must  stop  and  ask  our- 
selves whether  this  Is  the  price  we  wish 
to  pay  to  try  and  halt  inflation. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  ad- 
ditional appropriaUon  we  voted  for 
health,  education,  and  welfare,  is  nearly 
$333  million  less  than  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  Office  of  Education  itself. 
We  cannot  afford  to  spend  less  Instead, 
we  should  be  asking,  how  much  more 
can  we  allocate  to  our  chlldrens'  future? 
The  authorizations  included  in  educa- 
tion legislation  are  not  arb.trar^-  figures 
to  be  pared  m  order  to  conform  to  polit- 
ical considerations.  They  represent  the 
amounts  which  educaUon  experts  have 
indicated  are  needed  in  order  to  do  the 
job. 

Full  funding  of  education  programs  is 
one  of  the  prime  keys  to  the  solution  of 
virtually  every  major  domestic  problem 
we  face  today  Crime,  poverty,  racial 
di-scnmination— all  these  could  be  vastly 
alleviated  by  the  application  of  knowl- 
edge and  the  availability  of  educational 
opportunity. 

The  Presidential  ceto  of  the  HEW  ap- 
propriaUons  was  prompted  by  three  con- 
siderations which  I  wish  to  dispute.  The 
first  IS  inflaUon  ,  w_i  ^ 

\11  Federal  spending  could  be  labeled 
mflauonary,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  $1  bUlion 
increase  which  we  voted  for  education, 
however,  constitutes  but  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  a  $200  billion  budget. 

The  quesUon  is.  why  do  we  draw  the 
Ime  here?  My  colleague.  Representative 
John  Andehson  of  Illinois,  was  quoted  re- 
cenUy  as  saying:  "This  vote— to  override 
the  veto— will  set  the  tone  for  the  balance 
of  the  session."  He  added  that  White 
House  spokesmen  fear  "the  dam  would 
burst"  on  other  spending  issues  if  this 
biU  is  passed  over  the  President's  veto. 

In  other  words,  it  Is  begliuiing  to  ap- 
pear that  opposiUon  to  the  HEW  appro- 
priations bill  Is  based  not  so  much  on  the 
merit  of  the  bill  Itself,  as  on  the  poUtlcal 
implications  of  its  passa<?e 

We  must  also  consider  the  fiscal  conse- 
quences of  curUUed  sending,  not  Just  on 
our  economy  as  a  whole,  but  on  the 
schools  themselves.  The  New  York  Times 
outlined  these  consequences  when  It 
sUted. 

SpokMOun  for  tba  luiUon's  school  bowda 
haye  wiimwl  that  reduced  Federal  subeldy 
would  foroe  aome  achoola  to  curtaU  ttoe  aca- 


demic yev  or  cut  out  vital  services.  This  is 
dramatic  tesUmony  that  Federal  default,  if 
11  u  not  to  Jeopardize  many  children's  school- 
ing would  have  to  be  met  by  increased  local 
spending  Such  a  course,  while  having  no 
effect  in  curbing  inflation,  would  make  a 
mockery  of  admlnlstraUon  promisee  to  help 
the  States  and  localities  In  tackling  social 
Ills  and  urban  decay. 

It  is  evident  to  me.  that  cuts  in  school 
spending  will  not  solve  the  problem  of  in- 
flation. Cuts  in  education  will  only  serve 
to  aggravate  our  existing  social  ills.  Con- 
cerning the  President's  second  charge. 
that  Federal  aid  to  education  is  misdi- 
rected and  meEfective.  it  seems  to  me  that 
cutbacks  justified  on  this  basis  punish 
our  schools  for  the  errors  of  others. 

It  Is  up  to  the  administration  to  In- 
sure that  the  funds  Congress  appropri- 
ates are  Justly  and  efficiently  distributed 
and  properly  utilized.  The  results  of  the 
ElemenUry  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  programs  have  amply  justified  the 
faith  of  Congress  in  the  abilities  of  this 
Nation's  educators. 

Given  adequate  funding  and  construc- 
tive guidance  from  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. Federal  aid  to  the  schools  can 
accomplish  far  more  than  It  has  to  date. 
With  additional  experience  and  knowl- 
edge, we  can  improve  on  our  existing 
laws"  However,  to  refuse  to  properly  fund 
these  programs  because  they  may  not 
have  lived  up  to  some  expectations,  is 
to  throw  out  the  baby  with  the  bath. 

The  President  pointed  out  that  we  are 
now  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  way 
through  the  school  year.  In  his  view,  late 
funding  means  wasteful  spending.  What 
he  failed  to  say  was  that  our  schoolmen 
have  had  to  learn  to  adjust  their  spend- 
ing to  take  our  habitually  late  funding 
into  account.  Spending  :uts  now  would 
leave  the  schools  with  a  vast  deficit. 

For  example.  Chairman  Perkins  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
pointed  out  recently  that  some  States 
make  a  commitment  for  programs  for 
this  fiscal  year  based  on  the  assumption 
that  Federal  funding  would  be  available. 
Local  programs  are  now  started  and 
underway. 

If  funds  are  cut  from  last  year,  the 
school  districts  will  be  forced  to  borrow 
funds  to  make  up  the  deficit.  This  means 
that  SUte  and  local  taxes  must  be  raised. 
Subsequently,  programs  for  the  next  year 
will  be  cut  unless  Federal  funding  Is 
available. 

New  York  does  not  operate  imder  a 
system  of  reimbursement,  so  there  has 
been  no  reason  to  cut  back;  What  hap- 
pens is  simply  that  certain  necessary 
programs  are  not  sUrted.  Therefore,  New 
York  Stote  has  been  limited  this  year  in 
moving  toward  the  goals  outlined  in  the 
State  plan  for  vocational  education 
programs. 

The  $1  billion  increase  which  the 
President  has  vetoed  has  been  tenta- 
Uvely  Included  in  school  budgets 
throughout  the  country.  I  can  assure 
you  that  It  wlU  not  provide  our  educa- 
tors with  an  embarrassment  of  riches 
which  cannot  properly  be  spent.  Rather, 
the  fimds  are  desperately  needed  if  es- 
sential programs  are  to  be  continued.  As 
the  New  York  Times  said: 

The  evidence  U  overwhelming  that  the  de- 
ficlendea    m    the    nation's    educaUon    and 
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health  cannot  be  corrected  by  expenditure 
of  leas  money.  No  amount  of  poUtlcal  ra- 
tionalizing can  alter  the  fact  that  the  veto 
would  be  a  blow  against  the  very  foimdaUon 
of  domestic  strength. 

Education  and  health  are  truly 
our  best  defense  and  hope  for  the  future. 
The  decade  of  the  1960s,  with  its  land- 
mark education  legislation,  has  recog- 
nized this  fact  in  word.  Let  us  hope,  as 
we  enter  the  197(fs,  that  we  will  now 
mark  it  in  deed  as  well. 

I  urge  my  fellow  Members  to  vote  on 
this  issue,  not  as  a  vote  against  the  Pres- 
ident, but  as  a  vote  for  the  Nation's  chil- 
dren and  a  better  future  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
thoughtful  consideration,  I  have  decided 
to  support  President  Nixon's  veto  of  the 
Health.  Education.  Welfare  appropria- 
tions bill.  My  position  has  been  com- 
plicated by  my  earlier  vote  for  passage 
of  the  HEW  appropriation  bill.  I  felt 
then  that  cuts  In  funds  for  foreign  aid 
and  defense  might  Justify  additions  for 
health,  education,  and  welfare  programs. 

Following  careful  study  and  delibera- 
tion of  aU  factors  involved,  including  my 
longtime  support  of  health,  education, 
and  welfare  programs,  my  conclusion  Is 
to  support  the  President  in  a  frontal  as- 
sault on  Inflationary  pressures. 

I  agree  with  President  Nixon  that  some 
of  the  funds  added  by  Congress  are  for 
low-priority  programs.  As  a  result  of  the 
shameful  7-month  delay  by  Congress  In 
passing  this  appropriations  bill,  expend- 
iture of  some  funds  added  by  Congress 
would  result  in  waste  and  inefficiency  as 
agencies  rush  to  spend  the  money  before 
June.  Furthermore,  the  Nelson  amend- 
ment, added  after  I  voted  for  this  bill, 
would  bar  any  meaningful  creativity  in 
many  of  the  poverty  programs. 

In  the  face  of  rampant  inflation,  we 
carmot  afford  the  luxury  of  low-priority, 
last-minute  spending  which  could  feed 
and  encourage  further  inflation.  I  am 
not  against  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare programs  and  my  record  proves  it. 
I  am  against  inflation,  and  my  record 
proves  that.  too. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion about  this  matter,  and  I  certainly 
don't  intend  to  either  repeat  or  review 
all  of  it.  I  do  wish  to  discuss  briefly  some 
of  the  factors  which  have  influenced  my 
decision. 

First  of  all,  the  attacks  on  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  and  those  who  would  sustain 
it  have,  in  my  opinion,  reached  regret- 
table heights  of  demagoguery.  Although 
this  is  an  election  year  and  the  two- 
party  system  has  served  us  well,  the  prob- 
lems of  inflation  and  the  problems  of 
improving  the  quality  of  our  health,  edu- 
cation, and  welfare  programs  needs  de- 
bate and  discussion  and  not  wildly 
irresponsible  demagogic  outbursts. 

Although  it  has  been  said  that  the 
Congress  cut  $7  V2  billion  from  the  Presi- 
dents  budget  last  year,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  has  denied  this  assertion.  As 
the  dlstlngtiished  gentlonan  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Hall)  pointed  out  in  the 
Record  yesterday,  we  Mtually  added 
$4.4  billion  in  budget  authorizations  and 
$3.5  billion  In  outlays  to  President 
Nixon's  proposed  budget  for  1970. 1  have 
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also  been  particularly  impressed  by  those 
who  have  pwlnted  out  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  this  appropriation  bill  that  will 
lead  directly  to  an  actual  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  education  or  the  other 
programs.  Quantity,  yes.  but  is  it  not  fair 
to  ask  If  quality  is  not  far  more  impor- 
tant in  view  of  the  vast  shorteomings 
that  characterize  so  many  of  our  Wash- 
ington-oriented endeavors? 

There  are  those  who  would  have  you 
believe  that  the  HEW  appropriations  bill 
is  equitable.  Yet  how  can  they  explain 
giving  millions  of  dollars  to  relatively 
few  children  in  one  of  the  richest  coun- 
tries in  America  such  as  Montgomery 
County.  Md..  while  providing  far  less  to 
many  more  children  in  poorer  counties 
in  the  United  States? 

It  has  been  alleged  that  all  of  the 
money  in  this  bill  will  be  lost.  This,  of 
course,  is  an  outrageous  misstatement  of 
fact.  As  the  President  stated,  no  school 
will  need  to  be  closed  and  no  child  will 
be  denied  an  education,  and,  indeed,  none 
of  the  programs  supported  by  this  bill 
will  cease.  If  the  President's  veto  is  sus- 
tained, as  I  am  hopeful  it  wiH  be,  in  a 
relatively  short  time,  a  new  bill  can  be 
put  together  and  hopefully  a  more  re- 
sponsible one.  The  President's  proposed 
budget  requests  for  HEW  for  1970  was 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  more  than  for 
1969.  It  is  thus  irresponsible  and  untrue 
to  suggest  that  he  will  not  approve  a  bill 
which  will  be  generous  in  this  area. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  been  unfavorably 
impressed  by  the  tactics  of  the  organiza- 
tions which  would  seek  to  override  the 
President's  veto.  The  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ayres)  discussed 
these  procedures  at  length  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  yesterday  and  there 
is  no  need  for  me  to  repeat  them. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  educa- 
tors from  my  State  expressed  disapproval 
of  the  congressional  contact  procedures 
and  instructions  to  participate  in  Opera- 
tion Override.  The  fact  remains,  how- 
ever, that  these  procedures  and  tactics 
are  a  matter  of  record.  To  those  of  us 
who  had  extreme  reservations  about  the 
recent  moratorium  because  we  feel  that 
decisions  in  a  democracy  should  be  made 
by  elected  oflQcials  in  accordance  with 
law,  it  is  particularly  distressing  to  flnd 
those  who  are  charged  with  administer- 
ing the  health,  education,  and  welfare 
programs  of  this  Nation  being  urged  to 
resort  to  some  of  the  despicable  tactics 
advocated  by  the  lobby  which  was  put  to- 
gether to  bludgeon  this  body  into  sub- 
servience. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  emo- 
tional pressures  at  this  time  are  obviously 
intended  to  cause  members  to  abandon 
their  legislative  responsibilities  to  the 
people  of  their  districts  Eind  the  Nation 
and  admply  to  choose  up  sides  for  or 
against  President  Nixon. 

We  have  the  constitutional  responsi- 
bility to  act  on  the  merits  of  the  legisla- 
tion, giving  consideration  to  the  objec- 
tions of  the  President  to  Its  enactment. 
This  is  the  largest  spending  bill  for  HEW 
ever  to  be  passed  by  this  body — and  at 
a  time  when  HETW  is  in  flagrant  violation 
of  the  restrtotions  which  we  imposed  on 
its  use  of  the  fimds  appropriated  last 
year. 


The  issue  is  not  as  simple  as  it  has  been 
made  to  appear  for  political  purposes.  A 
vote  to  override  the  veto  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  vote  for  inflation — for  we  have 
enacted  other  more  inflationary  meas- 
ures. A  vote  to  sustain  the  veto  is  not  a 
vote  against  either  education,  or  health, 
or  even  the  war  on  poverty — for  we  have 
made  provision  for  all  three. 

The  most  dishonest  propaganda  being 
drummed  into  the  ears  of  the  American 
people  is  the  insinuation  that  If  we  do 
not  override  this  veto — if  we  do  not  enact 
this  particular  appropriation  bill — HEW 
will  have  no  money  with  which  to  oper- 
ate. Every  Member  of  this  body  luaows 
that  if  the  veto  is  sustained  there  will 
be  immediate  steps  taken  to  report  and 
pass  a  new  appropriation  biU.  We  know 
what  the  American  people  have  not  been 
told — that  substantial  agreement  on  the 
amounts  in  that  bill  has  already  been 
reached  in  discussions  t>etween  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  leadership  of  both 
parties  in  the  Congress. 

The  real  battle  is  not  the  sham  in 
which  we  are  engaged  here  on  the  floor 
today,  for  that  result  is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. The  real  significance  of  this 
entire  operation  is  the  attempt  being 
conducted  by  the  far  left,  through  the 
controlled  news  media,  to  confuse  and 
mislead  the  honest  and  unsuspecting 
American  people. 

The  whole  operation  is  another  at- 
tempt to  create  an  artificial  issue  of  "pri- 
orities" by  repeated  charges  that  the 
"haves"  simply  will  not  share  the  fruits 
of  their  labors  with  the  "have-nots." 

Any  idea  that  public  education  will 
grind  to  a  halt  without  massive  infusions 
of  Federal  funds  is  only  an  indication  of 
the  extent  to  which  we  have  already 
been  brainwashed,  for  it  is  only  in  the 
few  past  years  that  our  schools  have  been 
conditioned  to  a  dependence  on  money 
with  Wsishington  strings.  Until  this  dec- 
ade public  schools  were  financed,  oper- 
ated, and  controlled  by  the  people  whose 
children  they  educated — at  local  and 
State  levels. 

Much  of  the  money  appropriated  in 
this  bill,  if  it  were  to  be  used  in  my  dis- 
trict, would  be  used  to  destroy  the  pub- 
lic schools  there.  The  funds  would  be 
used,  in  violation  of  law,  for  such  schemes 
as  busing  pupils,  closing  schools,  and 
forcing  racial  assignments  of  teachers, 
principals  and  students,  which  we  have 
prohibited.  It  contains  funds  for  un- 
wanted, educationally  dishonest,  propa- 
ganda material,  distortions  of  history 
and  science,  which  cannot  be  used  in  the 
schools  except  in  a  program  of  brain- 
washing. 

Many  of  the  good  people  in  my  dis- 
trict— and  in  the  districts  of  many  other 
members — have  been  forced  to  with- 
draw their  children  from  the  schools 
which  they  built  and  paid  for  with  their 
hard-earned  money.  They  are  now 
building — and  paying  for — ^new  and  de- 
cent schools  in  which  their  children  will 
be  educated,  not  brainwashed.  To  such 
people,  this  appropriation  bill  represents 
lavish  expenditure  of  their  tax  moneys 
for  schools  which  are  useless  to  them. 

To  those  of  us  in  this  situation — rep- 
resenting districts  where  public  educa- 
tion has  been  so  assaulted — a  vote  to 
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override  the  President's  veto  mitiht  be 
iiusundersiood  by  those  in  authoritv  to 
be  a  vote  of  approval  for  the  nefarious 
acfvities  of  Secretary  Finch,  the  Presi- 
dent s  close  friend  Worse  yet,  it  might 
be  construed  a.>  approval  of  Finch  s 
continuation  of  his  illegal  activities  m 
brUvm?  about  integration  of  our 
schools  no  matter  what  the  cost 

Because  this  was  aa  atrocious  bill 
when  It  came  before  this  body.  I  op- 
posed It.-  f^nal  pa^ssage  When  it  was 
made  even  worse  in  the  other  body.  I 
upi)osed  the  Senate  amendment.-  and 
voted  against  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report  In  each  case,  the  major- 
ity thought  otherwise,  and  the  measure 
went  to  the  White  House. 

While  I  frequently  disagree  with  the 
President.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  he. 
too  thmks  this  to  be  bad  legislation  In 
such  a  case  he  has  the  riK^it  to  withhold 
his  approval  and  return  the  act  to  us. 
stating  his  reasons  for  disapproval    He 

has  done  so 

Mr  Sueaiccr.  consistent  with  my  op- 
position to  Uu-  measure  from^^^^^" 
"inning.  I  shall  vote  to  sustain  President 
Nixons  veto,  because  tins  is  the  proper 
way  to  strike  down  this  bad  leeislation 

We  can  then  get  about  the  business 
of  properlv  appropriating  funds  for  the 
legitimatc'operation  of  the  department's 

nncerned  ^  . 

Mr  R\ND.\LL.  Mr  ?i.>eak.er.  I  intend 
to  supp.:.rt  the  motion  of  the  chairman 
of  our  Appropriations  Committee  to 
override  the  recent  veto  of  the  Chief 
Fxccutue  of  H  R    13111 

I  am  relucunt  that  we  have  to  have 
such  a  confrontation  with  our  President. 
This  is  the  fourth  President  to  whom 
It  has  been  mv  privilege  to  serve  a-s  a 
Member  of  Congress.  I  supported  Mr 
Eisenhower  more  than  I  opposed  him.  I 
was  a  great  admirer  of  John  F.  Kennedy 
I  differed  with  President  Johnson  on 
several  matters  Under  all  four  I  have 
alwavs  tried  to  apply  the  i-uideline  that 
I  will  supr'ort  our  President  when  I  think 
he  IS  right  and  will  oppose  him  when  I 
think  he  is  wrong 

In  his  vtt-  of  H.R  13111  on  television 
,Mr  Nixon  said  the  HEW  appropriation 
was  in  the  wrong  amount,  for  the  wrong 
purpose,  and  at  the  wrong  time  The 
^rue  fa .15  are  he  reached  this  conclu- 
sion through  wrong  reasoning,  wronsly 
arrived  at   and  wrongly  stated 

The  entire  thrust  of  h:s  objections  to 
the  bill  IS  that  it  is  inflationary.  In 
our  opinion,  this  allegation  is  palentlv 
without  sut)stance  The  reason  is  this 
SI  1  billK.n  added  by  the  Congress  during 
the  debate  on  the  appropriation  bill  is 
not  large  enough  to  have  any  real  influ- 
ence on  inflation  Bear  these  fact-s  in 
mind  and  weigh  them  carefully  One 
bUlion  dollars  is  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  the  total  of  our  $200  billion  Federal 
budget.  One  billion  dollars  is  less  than 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  for  1970  Put  into  its 
proper  perspective,  this  is  $1  billion  out 
of  S200  billion.  $1  out  of  S200  or  1 
penny  out  of  200  pennies  Who  can  be 
gullible  enough  to  think  that  this  item 
alone  will  have  a  .seviou.-.  impact  upon 
the  control  of  inflation? 


Another  reason  Mr  Nixons  arguments 
to  sustain  his  veto  are  faL-e  and  illogical 
IS  that  the  dollar  mark  is  a  label  that  is 
completely  interchangeable  Money  does 
not  bear  a  Democratic  or  Republican 
label  Any  one  dollar  is  neither  less  infla- 
tionary nor  more  inflationary  than  any 
other  dollar.  There  is  no  difference  be- 
tween dollars  The  best  rebuttal  to  Mr 
Nlx^)n•s  television  plea  to  the  Nation  to 
sustain  his*^to  and  thus  fight  inflation 
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IS  to  pose  to  Ttim  the  question  why  $1 
billion  for  schools,  libraries,  colleges,  vo- 
cational education,  handicapped  chil- 
dren, mentally  retarded  and  control  of 
air  and  water  pollution  ls  any  more  infla- 
tionary than  an  equal  SI  b;llion  for  for- 
eign aid.  space.  OHiCf  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  or  the  Department  of 
Defense? 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  analysis. 
no  matter  how  you  sbce  it.  even  though 
the  aaministration  may  say  it  is  moved 
by  concern  for  fiscal  respoiv-ibility  who 
can  deny  this  same  administration  seems 
to  indicate  it  has  a  singular  lack  of  con- 
cern for  education',' 

The  President  made  a  dramatic  tele- 
vision appearance  It  is  the  first  and  only 
time  in  historv  that  a  legislative  meas- 
ure was  vetoed  on  tele\;.-ion  In  the 
opinion  of  many  of  us  the  arguments 
were  not  really  persuasive.  They  were 
oversimplified.  Worst  of  all.  he  spoke 
only  in  broad  generalities 

The  point  the  President  either  over- 
looked or  left  out  of  account  by  his  care- 
ful intention  was  the  fact  the  Congres 
had  approved  a  smaller  overall  sum  than 
his  own  budget  had  recommended  for 
the  HEW  appropriation  Who  can  c'env 
Mr  Nixon  requested  $19,834,000,000^ 
Congress  appropriated  only  S19.747.00n  - 
000  or  a  reduction  from  Mr  Nixon's  own 
budget  request  of  approximately  S86.900.- 
0(!0  Bear  in  mind  that  even  with  the  in- 
clusion of  the  controversial  SI  1  billion 
added  on  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se  and  Sen- 
ate for  the  various  categories  of  Federal 
a.vsistancc  to  education  the  final  fiuure 
IS  still  nearly  S87  million  under  the  Nixon 
buduetary  request  made  after  he  took 
office  If  there  is  anything  inttationarj.' 
about  the  sums  enacted  by  Conme-ss  they 
are  certainly  le.-.-  uitlationnry  than  that 
requested  by  the  Nixon  budget  which  he 
submitted  in  the  sprin-'  of  H>fi[» 

One  point  Mr  Nixon  saw  fit  to  empha- 
size in  his  television  appearance  i'-  that 
we  are  so  far  along  in  the  a-cal  year  the 
money  we  ap;  ropriate  for  schools  will 
be  squandered  in  a  5-month  spending 
spree  Sur^-ly  he  has  not  forgotten  that 
the  hard-pres.sed  school  admiiiLstrators 
and  those  school  board  members  who 
serve  in  a  thankless  Job  relied  upon  the 
Congress  after  the  passage  of  the  Joelson 
and  Cohelan  amendments  In  any  e\ent 
they  had  a  right  to  rely  on  the  coinnir.- 
ment  of  llie  Congress  after  the  final 
adoption  of  this  conference  report  The 
true  fa'ts  are  that  m  reliance  on  this 
acMon  by  the  Congress  most  of  this 
money  has  already  been  spent  Thofe 
districts  have  u  ed  other  money  in  an- 
ticipation of  rt-placmg  lhe.se  when  this 
appropriation  was  finally  approved 

What  if  the  veto  is  susuined'^  The 
only  alternative  is  that  many  school 
districts  will  be  forced  to  retrench  They 


may  have  to  eliminate  some  pro,iecUs 
already  budgeted  Some  school  districUs 
will  have  to  close  m  May.  and  others  in 
April  Some  may  even  have  to  teach  part 
of  their  students  one  half  day  and  oth- 
ers the  rest  of  the  day  Some  will  have 
to  lay  ofT  teachers.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents in  each  classroom  may  have  to  be 
increased.  Overall  it  is  not  a  pretty  pic- 
ture. 

Quite  a  lot  has  been  said  concerning 
aid  to  fedcially  impacted  .schools.  Cer- 
tain editorialists  and  cartoonists  have 
seen  fit  to  make  snide  remarks  about 
federally  impacted  aid.  Most  of  these 
writers  are  seated  in  their  ivoiT  towers 
in  Wa-hington  or  .some  eastern  seaboard 
city.  Their  comments  may  have  .some 
meaning  or  application  as  to  affluent 
Montgomery  County  in  Maryland  or 
Alexandria  in  Arlington  County  in  Vir- 
ginia If  these  two  localities  as  recipient-^ 
happen  to  be  irritants  then  surely  this 
good  and  worthwhile  program  should  be 
amended  without  abolishinu  its  most 
worthwhile  and  necessarj-  applications 
all  across  the  United  States. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  category  A 
and  B  students  who  appear  at  school- 
hou.-o  doors  prfsent  a  real  problem, 
which  is  not  of  the  creation  or  choosing 
of  the  schools  themselves.  Category  A 
and  B  children  are  not  imreal  or  imagi- 
narv-  These  children  are  not  a  dream 
Instead  they  become  a  nightmare  unless 
there  is  some  provision  for  Federal  as- 
sistance. 

The  Impacted  area  program  has  been 
in  existence  since  1960.  Tlie  record  will 
clearly  show  Mr.  Nixon  was  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  when  this  bill  was  drafted 
If  Cateeury  B  was  improper  then  why 
did  he  include  it  in  the  bill'  No;  Impact- 
ed area  aid  is  not  some  .sort  of  Federal 
welfare  or  relief  or  some  kind  of  Federal 
boondoggle.  It  is  purely  and  simply  a 
payment  in  lieu  of  lost  local  taxes 

In  the  Fourth  Conu'ressional  District 
there  are  2.440  category  .\  children  and 
17900  category  B  children  There  are 
over  40  school  districts  affected  and 
if  this  aid  is  extm-uisiied  our  .scho-il  dis- 
tricts will  lose  S3  570,000  in  Federal  as- 
sistance If  t!vs  veto  is  si:sraincd  there 
remain  only  a  few  alternatives.  These 
include  the  curtailment  of  services  by 
cuttim:  the  school  year  or  el.se  clo  c  the 
doors  a  part  of  each  day  to  part  of 
the  student  body 

Mr  Speaker,  I  intend  to  ca.-t  my  vote 
to  override  the  Chi^f  Executive's  veto 
The  reason  is  overall,  and  coi..sidered  as 
a  whole  our  appropriation  bills  are  not 
Snflationai-y  I  agree  with  the  President, 
when  he  says  inflation  is  a  very  real 
dancer.  I  al.so  agree  control  of  Govern- 
ment expenditures  is  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  curb  inflation  The  record  will  show 
I  have  taken  positive  action  in  tliis  direc- 
tion I  opposed  the  space  authorization 
and  appropriation  of  $3  7  billion  I  op- 
posed the  foreign  aid  authorization  and 
appropriation  of  S2  5  billion.  I  opposed 
the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  au- 
thorization of  $19  billion.  These  three 
items  add  up  to  $8  1  billion.  I  have  sup- 
ported $7  1  billion  in  reductions  by  our 
Appropriations  Conunittee  in  separate 
and  undupllcated  items  By  reducing  the 
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President's  total  budget  request  by  $7 
billion  and  opposing  outright  another 
$8.1  billion  in  appropriations  these  sums 
add  up  to  a  total  of  $15.1  billion  in  ap- 
propriations which  I  have  voted  to  save 
or  defer  during  the  first  session  of  the 
91st  Congress. 

Repeating,  the  overall  record  of  the 
Congress  and  most  of  its  Members,  was 
not  inflationary.  The  issue  clearly  then 
Ls  not  one  of  inflation  but  the  health  and 
education  of  our  people.  'When  the  roll 
is  called  a  vote  to  sustain  the  veto  might 
save  some  money  in  a  few  categories  to- 
day. The  other  alternative  is  to  vote  to 
override  the  veto.  This  is  a  vote  for  in- 
vestment in  the  future  of  the  American 
people.  My  vote  will  be  for  the  future. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  not 
been  easy  for  me  to  decide  how  to  cast 
my  vote  on  the  Presidential  veto  of  the 
Labor.  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
appropriations  bill,  H.R.  13111.  I  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  listening  to 
the  arguments  on  both  .sides  of  the  issue. 
I  have  weighed  these  arguments  care- 
fully in  my  own  mind.  I  have  concluded 
that  the  best  interests  of  America  de- 
mand that  I  vote  to  sustain  the  Presi- 
dential veto. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  a  mo- 
ment to  outline  my  reasoning  in  arriving 
at  this  decision.  ITie  issue  is  of  such  im- 
portance and  concern  to  the  people  that 
I  represent  that  I  believe  an  explanation 
IS  in  order. 

There  is  no  one.  Mr.  Speaker,  who  is 
more  concerned  about  the  needs  of  our 
people  in  the  fields  of  education  and 
^  health  than  I.  I  have  been  a  consistent 
X  and  enthusiastic  supporter  of  govern- 
mental cooperation  and  assistance 
among  all  levels  of  government  to  pro- 
vide the  best  quality  of  education  and 
medical  care  for  all  our  citizens.  I  ac- 
knowledge the  importance  of  the  Federal 
role  in  these  areas.  Education  and  health 
are  priority  requirements.  As  the  Pres- 
ident said: 

The  Issue  Is  not  whether  some  of  us  are  for 
education  and  health  programs  and  others 
against. 

Why  then  do  I  believe  that  the  best 
interests  of  education  and  the  American 
people  require  that  the  Piesident's  veto 
be  sustained? 

First,  let  me  explain  that  I  voted  for 
the  increased  appropriations  for  the 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  appro- 
pnatDiis  when  it  first  came  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  the  Joelson 
amcndm-.nt  on  July  31.  1969.  At  the 
time,  I  belifved  that  there  were  good 
argument.s  in  favor  of  this  increase.  How- 
ever, I  also  had  some  very  serious  reser- 
vations about  the  allocation  of  money 
to  specific  programs  within  the  HEW 
budget. 

Particularly,  I  was  very  disturbed  over 
the  huge  amount  appropriated  for  the 
program  known  as  impacted  aid.  Among 
other  increases,  most  of  which  I  consid- 
ered meritorious,  the  Joelson  amendment 
appropriated  $400  million  more  than  the 
President  requested  for  impacted  areas — 
school  districts  having  a  high  percentage 
of  Federal  employees  who  send  their  chil- 
dren to  local  schools. 

In  theory,  impact  aid  makes  sense.  In 
practice,  however,  it  has  resulted  in  a 
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huge  windfall  to  the  wealthy  suburban 
counties  surrounding  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  Federal  program  of  impact  aid 
began.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1950  when  the 
81st  Congress  enacted  PubUc  Laws  815 
and  874  initiating  a  Federal  policy  to  as- 
sist school  districts  financially  burdened 
as  a  result  of  new  or  expanded  Federal 
activities  in  local  areas — largely  a  by- 
product of  the  Korean  war. 

The  impact  aid  program  authorizes  two 
categories  of  payments  to  local  school 
systems  meeting  two  separate  conditions 
of  eligibility.  To  receive  impact  funds 
under  category  A,  a  local  school  district 
must  be  attended  by  children  who  reside 
with  their  parents  on  Federal  property. 

Category  B  funds  go  to  school  districts 
attended  by  children  whose  parents  are 
simply  employed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  logic  behind  impact  aid  is  that 
local  school  systems  are  entitled  to  com- 
pensation for  the  burden  that  tax  exempt 
Federal  property  and  installations  place 
on  local  tax  resources. 

There  is  little  dispute,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  local  school  systems,  responsible  for 
educating  children  who  reside  with  their 
parents  on  tax-exempt  Federal  prop- 
erty— category  A — should  receive  com- 
pensation in  lieu  of  taxes  to  help  sup- 
port the  cost  of  educating  these  children. 

The  controversy,  however,  surrounds 
the  provision  authorizing  payments  to 
school  systems  attended  by  children 
whose  families  are  employed  by  the 
Government,  but  who  live  off  Federal 
property  and  pay  their  share  of  local 
taxes — category  B.  It  is  the  latter  cate- 
gory of  Impact  aid  which  has  turned 
into  a  monstrous  boondoggle  for  the 
school  systems  in  the  wealthy  bedroom 
suburbs  around  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Realizing  the  inequity  in  this  program. 
President  Nixon  cut  out  funds  for  cate- 
gory B  impact  aid  in  his  budget  request. 
He  requested  only  $190  million  for  im- 
pact aid  under  category  A.  Originally. 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  en- 
dorsed this  cutback. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cate- 
gory B  funds  were  restored  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  on  July  31  with  the  passage 
of  the  Joelson  amendment.  The  category 
B  aid  was  restored  in  this  amendment 
as  a  "sweetener"  to  encourage  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  increasing  the  funding  of 
a  broad  spectrum  of  education  programs. 

I  supported  the  Joelson  amendment  at 
that  time  because  I  believed  that  the 
increased  aid  for  education  was  valuable 
and  that  it  could  be  used  effectively.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  I  said  that  we 
must  devise  a  better  and  more  equitable 
formula  for  the  distribution  of  im- 
pact aid,  particularly  category  B  aid.  I 
believe  that  the  distribution  formula 
should  take  into  account  differences  in 
salaries,  property  values,  and  the  con- 
centration of  Government  employees  in 
areas  that  are  to  receive  aid. 

I  have  been  pleased,  therefore,  to  see 
the  President  denoimce  this  program 
and  call  for  Its  restructuring.  I  support 
him  in  this  effort  even  though  four  towns 
in  my  district  are  recipients  of  impact 
fimds. 

But  this  does  not  explsdn  why  I  voted 
to  sustain  the  President's  veto.  The  most 
compelling  reason  was  one  which  the 


President  enunciated  in  his  veto  mes- 
sage. And  that  is  it  is  now  6  months  since 
the  House  passed  the  Joelson  amend- 
ment. Only  5  months  remain  in  fiscal 
1970. 

As  the  President  pointed  out,  nearly 
nine-tenths  of  the  $1.1  billion  increase 
is  for  mandatory  programs.  The  Presi- 
dent could  not  hold  back  these  funds 
once  the  appropriations  bill  was  signed 
into  law. 

As  the  President  said : 

Left  without  any  latitude  In  these  areae. 
we  may  be  faced  with  the  need  to  make 
offsetting  and  disproportionate  reductions 
In  high-priority  programs.  Because  so  much 
of  the  budget  at  this  time  of  the  vear  1b 
already  committed,  the  areas  remaining 
where  offsetting  reductions  can  be  made  are 
limited.  To  a  disturbing  degree,  thev  consist 
of  health  service  programs,  scientific  re- 
search, manpower  training,  food  and  nutri- 
tion, and  other  programs  that  continue  to 
be  identified  by  the  Administration  and  the 
Congress  as  vital  to  the  Nation's  needs. 

This  would  be  a  tragedy  if  in  the 
interest  of  better  education  and  health 
programs,  we  were  to  severely  damage 
the  very  programs  to  which  we  have 
designated  the  highest  priority. 

And  it  would  be  even  more  tragic  if 
the  increased  money  which  was  allocated 
to  the  mandatorj-  programs  could  not 
be  effectively  and  wisely  spent  in  the  5 
short  months  remaining  in  fiscal  1970. 

In  addition,  the  fiscal  picture  has 
changed  since  the  September  budget  re- 
view which  indicated  a  $5.8  billion  sur- 
plus. The  picture  has  deteriorated, 
rather  than  improved.  This  is  the  result 
of: 

First.  A  failure  to  provide  $1  billion 
in  requested  revenues. 

Second.  An  increase  in  social  security 
benefits  by  15  percent  instead  of  the  10- 
percent  increase  recommended  by  the 
President  resulting  in  an  expenditure 
over  revenue  of  $1.1  billion. 

Third.  A  $552  millicn  increase  in  the 
Public  Works  bill  over  the  budget  and  a 
$250  million  increase  in  the  Agriculture 
appropriations  bill. 

F\)urth.  And  a  significant  increase  in 
uncontrollable  expenditures  which  are 
as  follows:  Interest  on  public  debt,  up 
$800  million;  medicare  payments,  up 
S350  million ;  unemployment  benefits,  up 
$500  million:  and  retirement  funds  up 
$100  million. 

This  is  a  grim  fiscal  background  in 
which  to  consider  the  financial  aspects 
of  the  increase  in  HEW  appropriations. 

Furthermore,  I  am  beginning  t6  have 
doubts  whether  the  extra  education 
money  provided  in  the  appropriations 
bill  would  have  any  impact  on  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  America's  educational 
system.  I  have  the  feeling  that  we  may 
have  reached  a  point  of  diminishing  re- 
turns in  our  education  funding. 

Instead  of  continuing  to  pour  good 
money  into  doubtful  programs,  I  think  it 
is  time  to  take  a  good  look  at  our  entire 
educational  system.  I  think  It  is  time  to 
raise  some  questions  about  its  effective- 
ness and  its  directions  and  about  the 
goals  we  have  set  for  American  educa- 
tion. 

That  is  why  I  look  forward  to  the 
President's  message  on  education.  There 
have  been  reports  that  President  Nixon 
intends  to  appoint  a  commission  to  sug- 
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sest  changes  in  the  Federal  nnancing  of 
educauonal  pi-v>grams  I  Uunk  we  need 
such  a  study 

And  finally,  il  is  clear  that  inflation 
IS  still  wuh  us  While  there  are  indica- 
lion5  that  we  are  beginning  to  make 
i^ains  in  the  flKht  against  the  n-sing  cost 
of  livinu.  I  had  hoped  that  our  success 
would  have  been  :;reater  at  this  point 
There  is  no  doubt  that  our  intkition  '.vas 
even  worse  than  most  experts  predicted 
It  has  certainly  been  persistent 

AlUioutih  I  believe  we  are  finally  on 
the  nsht  track  in  curbing  inflation,  we 
must  continue  to  be  cautious  in  our 
spending  policies  Both  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration and  Uie  Congress  have 
made  a  substantial  effort  to  rea-ssess  and 
reorient  pnonties  This  ha^  been  no  easy 
job  But  we  have  begun  the  task,  and  we 
will  continue 

It  Ls  my  considered  judgment,  how- 
ever that  now  is  the  wrong  tune  for  ex- 
cei.sive  ill-timed.  or  wrongly  directed 
spending  if  the  entire  Nation  is  not  to 
suffer  The  fact  that  only  5  months  re- 
main in  fiscal  1970.  combined  wnth  the 
magnitude  of  the  HEW  ir.crease  and  the 
fact  that  so  much  of  the  increase  is  not 
discreUonary,  but  mandatory,  have  lead 
me  to  conclude  that  it  Is  In  the  best 
interest  of  the  country  at  large  to  vote 
to  sustain  the  Presidents  veto  of  H  R 

13111 

Mr  ROYBAL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
lake  this  opportunity  to  reaffirm  my 
continuing  support  for  full  Federal  fund- 
ing of  our  NaUon's  vital  educaUon  and 
health  programs. 

Certainly,  one  of  the  highlights  of  the 
91st  Congress  h»5  been  our  success  in 
a&sertmg  a  major  leadership  role  In  be- 
ginning the  process  of  reordering  our 
naUonal  priorities  to  focus  more  directi- 
on the  many  urgent  domestic  challenges 
facing  the  United  SUtes  today. 

The  repeated  actions  of  both  House 
and  Senate  in  approving  additional  fund- 
ing for  public  education  and  health  care 
programs  are  an  encouraging  evidence 
that  Congress  is  not  content  to  sit  back 
and  allow  our  national  priorities  to  be 
set  by  outside  considerations. 

We  are  starting  to  insist  that  the  real 
needs  of  20th  century  urban  America  be 
recognised,  and  that  the  Nations  re- 
sources be  reallocated  to  meet  those 
neeas 

For  this  reason.  I  was  deeply  disap- 
pointed at  the  President's  decision  to 
veto  H.R  13111.  the  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal 
year  19"0.  on  the  ground  that  It  con- 
tained some  $1.3  blUion  m  funds  more 
than  requested  by  the  administration: 
for  handicapped  children,  vocational  ed- 
ucation, the  disadvantaged,  library  serv- 
ices, impact  area  aid.  higher  education, 
construction,  and  student  loans.  The  bill 
also  conUins  add-on  amounts  for  air 
pollution  control,  hospital  construction, 
and  medical  research  to  find  cures  for 
heart  disease  and  cancer. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  more  criti- 
cal area  of  concern  than  that  of  educa- 
tion for  our  youth,  and  no  more  vital  an 
investment  in  the  future  of  the  country 
than  providing  full  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  all  our  clti2ens 
However,  the  growmg  cost  of  provid- 


ing such  an  educational  environment  in 
heavily  populattd  urban  centers,  like 
Los  Angeles,  where  there  is  an  ever-in- 
creasing demand  tor  more  .schools  and 
teachers  ha.^  puicjd  a  tremendous  strain 
on  existing  sources  of  State  and  local  tax 
revenues. 

Without  substantial  F'ederal  financial 
assistance,  our  major  metropolitan  cen- 
ters would  simply  be  unable  to  support 
adequate  school  systems  under  current 
conditions. 

So.  I  was  happy  to  have  been  able  to 
offer  my  full  and  enthusiastic  backing 
to  this  "legislative  effort  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient Federal  funding  in  the  area  of  edu- 
cation and  health  care. 

IMPORTANCE    ro    t.^LLTMR.NIA 

HR  13111  would  mean  more  than 
$150  million  in  urgently  needed  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  StaU-  of  California 
alone 

Our  financially  hard-pressed  Los  An- 
geles Unified  School  District  would  also 
benefit  from  some  $1.5  million  included 
in  this  congressional  approprmlion— a 
real  help  to  the  overburdened  pr^^perty 
taxpayers  of  the  community. 

Perhaps  the  best  indication  of  the  im- 
portance of  H.R  13111  to  the  residents 
of  California  is  the  fact  that  one-sixth 
of  all  impact  aid  funds  In  the  biU  goes 
to  our  State.  Under  the  administrations 
proposal  California  would  get  only  $25 
million  m  impacted  aid  compared  to  $90 
mlUion  under  the  bill  passed  by  Congress. 
Education  has  tradiUonally  had  a  high 
priority  m  the  Golden  SUte.  Over  many 
years  our  citizens  have  demanded  and 
"have  shown  a  wUllngness  to  support  high 
standards  of  education  at  all  levels. 

But.  now.  increasing  pressures  on  our 
local  and  State  funds,  plus  a  steady 
growth  of  new  population  from  other 
SUte.^  and  nations,  have  precipitated 
educational  crises  in  many  local  .school 
dLstncUs — and  now  in  the  State  itself 

Many  of  the  local  demands  on  our 
schools  are  actually  national  in  charac- 
ter— equality  of  opportunity  for  those 
who  have  been  educationally  disadvan- 
taged, training  of  teachers  for  new  skills 
and  lecliniques,  the  impact  of  Federal 
instaUations.  the  problems  of  many 
thousands  of  children  from  homes  where 
a  language  other  than  English  is  spoken. 


rA.SK     f'HlE     (IN     URBAN     EDlCAriON 


The  truly  national  scope  of  the  prob- 
lem is  further  documented  by  the  hard- 
lilttlng  final  report  of  the  blue-ribbon 
Task  Force  on  Urban  Education,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  earlier  this  month. 

With  California  State  associate  super- 
intendent of  public  Instruction,  Wilson 
C.  Riles,  serving  as  chairman,  the  Urban 
Education  Task  Force  declared  Its  Inten- 
tion to  underscore  the  urgency  of  dealing 
with  urban  educational  needs  as  a  "ma- 
jor national  priority,"  and  charged  that 
education  In  this  country  has  never  been 
assigned  an  adequate  priority  in  terms 
of  financial,  human,  and  material  re- 
sources. 

The  Riles  report  pulled  no  punches  in 
stating  Its  unanimous  conclusion  that 
vastly  Increased  amounts  of  Federal 
money  were  Imperative  to  confront  the 
task  at  hand,  and  It  strongly  urged  that 
the  problem  of  urban  areas  be  consid- 


ered as  the  major  priority  of  the  ad- 
mlnistrations  domestic  programs. 

Within  this  priority,  the  report  as- 
.serts  that  education— broadly  conceived 
and  with  new  constituencies  Involved— 
should  become  a  first  consideration,  and 
that  significantly  Increased  levels  of 
funding  are  needed,  far  exceeding  what 
current  congressional  appropriations— 
or  even  authorizations— now  make  po.s- 

sible. 

In  terms  of  specifics,  the  Riles  report 
called  for  an  approximate  $7  billion  an- 
nual increase  in  Federal  aid  to  education 
immediately- with  that  figure  to  rise  to 
over  $14  billion  within  5  years. 

By  comparison,  therefore,  the  $1.3  bil- 
lion addlUonal  appropriation  approved 
by  Congress  In  H.R.  13111.  though  sig- 
nificant, would  not  appear  to  be  more 
than  a  good  start  toward  meeting  Amer- 
Icas  educational  needs  as  visualized  by 
HEWs  own  Urban  Education  Task 
P^orce. 

INFLATIONAKT    EFFXCT      A    FALSE    ABGOMENT 

Moreover,  the  argument  that  this  par- 
Ucular  appropriation  for  education  and 
health  care  Is  inflationary,  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  false  argument. 

First  of  all.  let  us  put  the  figures  in 
some  perspective.  The  slightly  more 
than  $1  billion  involved  in  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  represents  only  about  one 
two-hundredths  of  our  total  Federal 
budget  this  year,  and  about  one-thou- 
sandth of  our  Nations  current  gross  na- 
tional product  of  nearly  a  trillion  dol- 
lars a  year 

So  the  amount  in  question  is  sunply 
too  small  to  have  any  appreciable  or  dis- 
cernible effect  on  the  economy  as  a 
whole.  The  President's  own  economic 
advLser.  Dr.  Herbert  Stein.  Just  8  weeks 
ago.  observed  that  a  shift  of  $28  billion 
in  the  Federal  budget  had  surprisingly 
little  effect  on  the  national  economy. 

And  Gardner  Ackley.  former  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  has  pointed  out  that  the 
American  economy  does  not  respond  to 
slight  budgetary  adjustments.  This  of 
course,  is  to  our  benefit.  For.  If  In  fact. 
$1  billion,  plus  or  minus,  could  make  a 
major  difference,  we  would  be  experienc- 
ing violent  economic  surges  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis.  Such  surges  are  not  In  evi- 
dence. Even  our  congressional  cut  of  $5.6 
billion  In  the  President's  budget  requests 
has  not  made  a  strong  impact  as  yet 
So  how.  may  I  ask.  can  $1  billion  have 
any  significant  effect  under  present  cir- 
cumstances? 

The  veto  of  this  appropriation  bill  will 
certainly  not  halt  the  rampant  forces  of 
inflation  But  it  could  well  deny  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  mllhons  of  Amer- 
ican schoolchildren. 

A    MATTER    OF    PRIORmES 

Of  course,  every  penny  the  Federal 
Government  spends  has  some  effect  on 
our  Nation's  economy.  Naturally,  this 
principle  also  applies  to  every  expendi- 
ture of  State  and  locnl  governments 
across  the  country:  and.  in  fact,  to  every 
outlay  made  by  America's  commercial 
and  industrial  business  firms,  and  even 
to  those  made  by  individual  citizens. 

It  would  appear  to  be  a  rather  difficult 
task  for  the  President  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  precise  Inflationary  effect  of 
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any  one  of  these  specific  expenditures,  as 
compared  with  that  of  any  other.  If  the 
total  effect  of  all  Government  and  private 
spending  is  inflationary,  however,  it 
would  obviously  be  necessary  to  establish 
an  order  of  priorities  to  determine  which 
expenditures  to  allow,  and  which  to 
curtail. 

In  his  decision  to  veto  H.R.  13111,  this 
is  exactly  what  the  President  has  done. 
He  has  decided  that  money  spent  on 
education  and  health  care  has  a  lower 
national  priority,  and,  therefore,  can  be 
eliminated  more  readily  in  the  fight 
against  infiation  than  Federal  funds  ex- 
pended or  reduced  taxes  collected  in  such 
areas  as  farm  subsidies,  special  gas  and 
oil  industry  tax  benefits,  the  supersonic 
transport,  public  works  programs,  the 
space  effort,  defense  procurements,  and 
maritime  shipbuilding  subsidies. 

This  is  the  crux  of  the  matter. 

By  not  vetoing  appropriation  bills  and 
tax  measures  relating  to  these  areas,  by 
not  submitting  reduced  budget  requests 
for  these  programs,  and  by  not  Impound- 
ing and  refusing  to  spend  appropriated 
funds  for  these  purposes,  the  President 
has  publicly  taken  the  position  that.  In 
the  judgment  of  his  administration,  they 
rank  higher  in  order  of  importance  to 
the  overall  public  good  than  education 
and  health  care  expenditures. 

Such  a  downgrading  of  education 
stands  out  in  rather  stark  contrast  to  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  the  future  Pres- 
ident in  the  closing  days  of  the  1968  elec- 
tion campaign,  when  he  stated: 

When  I  look  at  American  education,  I  do 
not  see  schools,  but  children,  and  young  men 
and  women — young  Americana  who  deserve 
the  chance  to  make  a  life  for  themselves  and 
ensure  the  progress  of  their  country.  If  we 
fall  In  this,  no  success  we  have  Is  worth  the 
keeping. 

These  noble  words  were  followed  up 
with  a  magnificent  and  highly  effective 
pledge  contained  in  a  signed  nationwide 
appeal  for  support  issued  through  the 
Teachers  for  Nixon-Agnew  organization, 
calling  for  an  action  program  for  educa- 
tion to  help  achieve  the  American  dream, 
and  stating  unequivocally  that : 

When  we  talk  about  cutting  the  expense  of 
government — either  Federal,  State  or  local — 
the  one  area  we  can't  short-change  is 
education. 

CONGRESSIONAL   INmATIVE 

Ironically,  it  is  the  Congress  that  is 
now  acting  to  fulfill  the  President's  elo- 
quent campaign  pledge  not  to  short- 
change education,  and  it  is  the  Congress 
that  has  also  acted  to  reduce  Federal 
Government  spending. 

The  91st  Congress,  In  fact,  has  passed 
14  appropriation  bills  making  a  total  cut 
of  $5.6  billion  in  the  President's  budget. 
It  cut  $7.6  billion  from  the  budget  In  10 
appropriation  bills,  and  added  approxi- 
mately $2  billion  in  four  bills— Including 
the  HEW  measure. 

In  other  words,  Congress  has  taken 
the  initiative  and  gone  beyond  the  ad- 
ministration's requests  for  fiscal  re- 
Btramtrln  cutting  the  administration's 
budget,  however,  the  Congress  has  exer- 
cised its  own  sense  of  priorities,  and 
stressed  the  importance  of  areas  of  cru- 
cial need,  such  asjeducatlon  and  health. 

The  Issue,  then.  Is  not  a  so-called  In- 


flationary increase  in  Federal  spending, 
but  the  congressional  determination  of 
national  priorities  and  the  Govern- 
ment's willingness  to  finance  urgently 
needed  domestic  programs. 

I  am  convinced  that  cuts  in  Federal 
spending  that  adversely  affect  America's 
children  and  the  quality  of  its  health 
care  simply  cannot  be  justified.  To  call 
for  such  cuts  In  the  name  of  economy  Is 
to  seriously  misunderstand  the  critical 
nature  of  the  country's  most  pressing 
problems. 

EFFECT    ON    LOS    ANGELES    CITY    SCHOOLS 

For  Instance,  In  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles, the  funds  provided  in  H.R.  13111 
are  vital  for  the  continuance  of  the  over- 
all educational  program  and  for  criti- 
cally needed  improvements  in  disadvan- 
taged area  schools. 

Sustaining  the  President's  veto  would 
curtail  a  program  which  is  promising  but, 
even  in  its  present  form,  falls  far  short 
of  meeting  the  needs  of  students  from 
lower-Income  fsunilies,  many  of  them  of 
minority  descent. 

In  stssessing  the  significance  of  this 
legislation  on  Los  Angeles,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  over  120.000  education- 
ally disadvantaged  yoimg  people  are 
presently  attending  our  Los  Angeles  pub- 
lic schools.  This  is  equivalent  to  the  total 
public  school  enrollment  of  a  school  sys- 
tem the  size  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 

Because  available  resources  are  al- 
ready far  from  adequate  to  enable  the 
Los  Angeles  school  district  to  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  these  students,  I 
sincerely  hope  we  can  override  this  ill- 
advised  Presidential  veto,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Los  Angeles  can  look  forward 
to  receiving  the  urgently  needed  finan- 
cial assistance  provided  for  in  this 
appropriation. 

Loss  of  this  Federal  revenue  would 
mean  the  loss  of  nearly  $15  million  in 
desperately  needed  income  to  the  Los 
Angeles  city  schools — at  a  time  when 
our  district  has  already  been  forced  to 
cut  educational  programs  and  services 
in  excess  of  $26  million  in  order  to  keep 
within  anticipated  revenue. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  would 
like  to  include  a  summary  of  the  specific 
effect  of  sustaining  the  veto  on  the  vari- 
ous programs  in  Los  Angeles  covered  by 
H.R. 13111: 

ELEMEMTAST    AND    SXCONDAST    EDUCATION    ACT, 
TITLE    I 

The  loss  of  «8,000,000  of  potlentlal  Income 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  would  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  expanding  compensatory 
education  programs  to  approximately  23  ad- 
ditional schools  servicing  approximately 
23,000  additional  pupils.  The  current  pro- 
gram (operating  at  90%  of  last  year's  funding 
level)  had  to  be  reduced  from  approximately 
116  schools  to  55  schools  this  year  to  comply 
with  new  State  guidelines.  The  bill,  as  passed 
by  both  bouses,  would  allow  the  District  to 
expand  progp-ams  Into  Venice,  San  Pernando- 
Pacolma,  and  the  Harbor  area. 

ELEMENTABT    AKD    SECONDARY    EDUCATION    ACT, 
TITLE    n 

The  result  would  be  a  loss  of  approximately 
$500,000  for,  the  purchase  of  library  materials 
and  bqlflrplus  »67.000  for  a  bUlngual  W- 
cultural  center  funded  out  of  Phase  II  of 
Title  n.  This  wlU  reduce  even  further  the 
numbers  of  library  books  and  supplemental 
books  desperately  needed  to  bolster  the  read- 
ing program  In  Los  Angeles. 


ELEMENTARY     AND     SECONDARY     EDUCATION     ACT, 
TITLE    vn 

The  district  is  currently  counting  on  funds 
authorized  In  Title  VII,  ESEA,  to  conduct  a 
blllngtial  education  program.  Plans  have  pro- 
ceeded but  the  lack  of  an  appropriation  bill 
has  prevented  Implementation  of  the  bilin- 
gual education  program  in  Los  Angeles. 

PUBLIC    LAW    874 

Elimination  of  approximately  $4,000,000  of 
anticipated  Income  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
The  elimination  of  this  amount  will  wipe  out 
the  cash  flow  reserves  and  may  require  the 
district  to  request  loans  to  meet  payrolls. 

NDEA    TITLE    Ill-A 

Matching  funds  for  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment and  materials.  This  would  eliminate 
programs  In  fifteen  schools  affecting  approxi- 
mately 10.000  pupils  with  a  loss  of  approxi- 
mately $170,000  In  revenue. 

VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION    ACT 

Loss  Of  $100,000  to  $200,000  for  the  cvurent 
fiscal  year.  This  will  result  in  a  program 
loss  affecting  between  1.000  to  2.000  young 
people  and  adults. 

A  further  detrimental  effect  of  the 
delay  in  passing  the  appropriation  bill  is 
the  inability  of  the  district  to  plan  pro- 
grams for  the  next  fiscal  year  in  a  time 
frame  consistent  with  the  budget  calen- 
dar. This  becomes  even  more  critical 
since  the  Los  Angeles  schools  are  in  a 
financial  crisis  with  the  almost  certain 
reduction  of  another  $40  million  in  pro- 
grams and  services  during  fiscal  1970-71, 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  reiterate  my  firm  support  for  H.R. 
13111,  the  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  as  I  have  previously  demonstrated 
on  three  separate  occasions  by  casting 
my  vote  for  increased  funding  for  pub- 
lic education  and  health  care. 

Education  should  be  our  country's  first 
domestic  priority — we  can  no  longer 
postpone  meeting  our  proven  needs  in 
this  field. 

I  agree  that  every  effort  must  be  made 
to  halt  inflation,  but  not  at  the  expense 
of  the  young  and  the  iU.  With  corporate 
profits,  personal  income,  employment, 
and  industrial  production  at  all-time 
highs,  American  education  is  one  area 
we  cannot  afford  to  shortchange. 

For  all  the  reasons  I  have  cited,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  vote  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  H.R.  13111. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  July 
I  voted  for  passage  of  H.R.  13111. 

I  had  previously  voted  against  the 
Joelson  amendment  to  HH.  13111  which 
had  added  almost  $900  million  to  the 
measure. 

At  that  time,  in  a  news  release  issued 
by  my  office,  I  said: 

I  voted  for  this  bill.  H.R.  13111.  because 
a  no  vote  would  be  against  any  money  for 
the  many  worthy  projects  contained  in  this 
measure.  A  vote  against  any  appropriation 
for  these  two  departments  (Labor  and  HEW) 
was  one  I  was  unwilling  to  cast. 

I  regretted,  however,  that  I  was  required 
to  vote  for  a  blU  to  which  approximately  $1 
bUlion  had  been  added  over  and  above  the 
request  made  by  the  President. 

The  Increases  made  In  this  bill  by  amend- 
ments on  the  Floor,  however  desirable  their 
objectives,  in  my  judgment  were  not  re- 
sponsible. This  Is  particularly  true  when  our 
Inflationary  and  budgetary  problems  are 
considered. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how,  under  the 
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present  Inflationary  condition.-,  a  Member 
can  add  SI  billion  to  an  appropriation  bill  of 
thi.>  character  This  holds  true  e.-.peciaHy  if 
he  his  recently  cast  a  vote  as  man\  Members 
did.  against  raiding  the  taxes  to  pay  for  this 
added  government  .^pending 

It  K  entirely  incredible  that  we  c-\:\  do 
this  .^ort  of  thing  and  sti;i  maintain  the 
»193  bllllcii  budgetary  Mnilt  ■»  .'ilch  the 
House  Just  recently  passed,  along  with  the 
Senate 

It  Is  continued  irresponsible  action  of  this 
hind  which,  repeated  sufflclentiy  often  will 
destroy  our  American  form  of  government 
as  similar  actions  have  destroyed  so  many 
republics  in  the  past 

Following  the  action  uf  the  HoiLse  the 
Senate  added  additional  moneys,  so  that 
the  S20  billion  HETW  bill,  a.s  finally  pre- 
sented. IS  approximately  $13  billion  m 
excess  of  tiie  President's  budget  request 
This  budget  rtquest  was,  m  itself,  the 
largest  HE\V  budget  request  in  histniy 
At  the  same  time  the  cost-of-living  index 
has  increased  another  3  percent  smoe 
we  voted  last  July 

It  cannot  be  truthfully  said  that  we 
are  miserly  toward  education  Overall, 
m  various  programs,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment IS  currently  spendini:  more 
than  SIO  billion  on  education,  veto  of 
HR    13111,  or  no. 

Some  S400  million  of  the  increase 
voted  by  the  Congress  was  for  .so-called 
impacted  aid.  which  benef^t^  the  10th 
District  of  Indiana  not  at  all — althouL'h 
'.ve  help  to  pay  for  it — and  which  i.s  dis- 
tributed on  so  inequitable  a  formula 
that  S5  8  million  was  paid  out  in  1968  to 
the  Nations  richest  county — with  a 
population  of  500.000 — while  only  i"^  2 
million  went  to  the  Nation  s  100  poorest 
counties,  with  a  combined  fwpulation  of 
over  3  million  persons 

In  addition  the  funds  provided  m  H  R. 
13111  would  now  have  to  be  spent,  with 
attendant  wa.^te.  withm  the  last  few- 
months  of  the  current  fiscal  year 

Moreover,  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the 
congrressionally  voted  increase  Is  for 
mandatory  prosrrams,  for  which  particu- 
lar proa  rams  the  m.oney  appropriated 
must  be  used,  with  no  flexibility  allowed 
to  the  executive  This  general  problem 
is  further  aggravated  by  a  Senate 
amendment  requiring  .specific  earmark- 
ing and  allocations  for  funds  allotted 
for  the  OEO 

The  extra  benefits  claimed  for  this 
bill  would  not  aid  the  25  miUion  people 
on  social  security,  the  9  million  on  pub- 
lic assistance,  or  the  many  millions  of 
ordinary  Americans  trj-lng  to  maike  ends 
meet  and  to  pay  their  taxes,  but  its  Infla- 
tionarv-  character,  against  which  the 
President  warned,  and  against  which  I 
warned  laust  July,  would  indeed  be  felt  by 
all  of  these  people 

Much  pressure  has  been  brought  to 
bear  in  an  effort  to  override  the  veto  of 
the  President;  but  I  agree — and  I  believe 
that  a  majority  of  Americaxvs  agree — 
with  my  constituent,  a  good  American 
back  home  in  the  country,  who  tele- 
phoned me  late  at  night  before  the  veto 
vote  and  said 

We  Just  wanted  you  to  know  that  we  lis- 
tened to  the  Prealdent  last  night — and  we 
think  that  he  is  right. 

I  think  so  too. 

A  reasonable  compromise  bill,  provid- 


ing an  adequate  appropriation  for  HEW 
will  undoubtedly  be  worked  out  and 
passed,  and  I  believe  that  I  serve  the 
long-ran«e  interests  of  all  of  the  people 
I  represent  m  voting  to  su>tain  the  veto 
of  HR    13111 

Mr  MAflON  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distini^uished  nunonty 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
'  Mr  GERALn  R   Ford  ■ 

Mr  RHODES  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  I  yieW  to  the 
i;entleman  from  Arizona 

Mr  RHODES  Mr  Sp.akt-r.  I  would 
l;ke  to  include  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  statement  by  the  Republican 
policy  committee 

HofSE      REPfBLICAN      POLICY      St*TFMENT      ON 

Si  HPORT    or   Veto    or   L*bor-HEW    .Appro- 
priations Bill 

The  House  Republican  Policy  Committee 
.support-s  Pre>i;dent  .Nixon's  veto  of  the 
Liibor-HEW    appropriations    bill 

The  bill  provides  new  obliga'lonal  au- 
thority for  FY  1970  In  the  amount  of  »19  7 
billion,  and  .appropriates  $1  26  billion  more 
th^^n  wa.s  requested  by  the  President  Such 
an  increase,  at  this  periixj  in  history.  Is  clear- 
ly inrlitionary 

The  President  i.*.  m.iklng  every  eflnrt  to  con- 
trol  .in  inf^.atlon  which  has  renched  an  annual 
rate  of  more  than  six  percent  Tl^e  neces4,/iry 
tools  to  control  the  ever-rising  c>st  of  Inlng 
muht  be  provided  by  the  Congre^  It  ciiiiiut 
t>e  expected  that  rising  costs  be  curbed  when 
the  Congress  votes  large,  unbudgeted  sums 
which  m.ike  such  contrc!  lmpo.s.sible 

Unless  maaticin  Is  halted  all  government 
prm^nxm.s.  including  those  for  education,  will 
butler.  Even  more  importantly  if  Inflation 
cmtinues  to  run  ramp,int,  it  will  be  to  the 
detriment  of  all  Amerlcnns.  especially  those 
on  the  lowest  rung  .if  the  economic  l.idder 
We  cannot  in  good  constlence  add  to  the 
cwt-of-llMng  crisis  of  the  old.  the  sick,  the 
disabled  and  others  i>n  low  or  fixed  Incomes 

A  major  portion  of  the  91  26  billion  In- 
cre.ise  provides  mandatory  granu-i  requiring 
the  Administration  Xyo  allocate  funds  regard- 
less of  real  need  or  of  Its  Inflationary  effect; 
a  significant  pt)rtlon  of  the  81  26  billion  In- 
crease provides  lower  prlonty  item.s  which 
can  be  postponed  without  lessening  the 
quality  of  .American  education 

.Ajs  President  .Nixon  stated  In  his  veto  mes- 
sage, the  HEW  FY  1970  appropriations  rep- 
resents "the  wTong  amount  for  the  wrong 
programs  at  the  wrong  time"  Much  of  the 
add-on  merely  Incre.uses  sptending  for  exist- 
ing educational  programs  without  providing 
sorely  needed  reforms  u~<  improve  the  quality 
of  those  programs  and  to  use  moet  bene- 
ficially and  equitably  each  dollar  appro- 
priated 

In  supporting  the  Presidents  veto  we  wish 
to  emphasize  that  neither  he  nor  we  oppose 
the  exp>endlture  of  adequate  funds  to  meet 
todays  bona  fide  educational  needa  Within 
the  framework  of  a  l>al.anced  budget  the 
President  proposed  recard-high  expenditures 
for  education  in  FY  1970.  13'';  above  those  of 
last  year    We  support  these  Increases 

We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  addi- 
tion of  a  II  26  billion  spending  program,  late 
In  this  fiscal  year  and  late  In  this  academic 
year,  at  the  expense  of  a  balanced  budget, 
can  bring  true  ijeneflt  to  education.  Per- 
sistent inflation  can  .and  has  proved  educa- 
tion's worst  enemy  And.  despite  the  meas- 
ures  taken  by  this  Administration  to  curb 
Inflation,  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  three 
percent  since  the  HEW  appropriations  bill 
was  first  considered  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives laet  July  Thus  the  economic 
picture  IS  entirely  different  than  It  waa  when 
this  bill  was  initially  viTted  upon. 

In  the  pa«t  decade  the  free  spenders  In  the 


Executive  Department,  with  the  agreement 
of  Congress,  created  federal  deficits  of  $57 
billion  The  increased  cost  of  living  which 
such  deficits  have  brought  to  all  Americans. 
Is  all  too  well  known 

Inflation  is  largely  psychological  People 
who  make  management  decisions  still  are 
thinking  In  terms  of  lurtlier  Inflation,  be- 
cause they  are  not  yet  convinced  that  this 
Congress  has  the  courage  to  make  the  hard 
decisions  necessary  to  stem  the  inflationary 
tide.  ThU  vote  will  be  a  clear  signal  to  them, 
ivnd  to  the  World — America,  through  its  Con- 
gress, either  will  or  will  not  "bite  the  bul- 
let'  The  effect  of  overriding  the  President's 
veto  would,  therefore,  l>e  to  encourage  In- 
flation, and  further  Increase  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing to  all  Americans. 

The  House  Reptibllcan  Policy  Committee 
urges  .support  of  President  Nixon's  veto. 

Mr  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield' 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
KentleniKii  from  Ohio  '  Mr.  Latt.^i  . 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Sjieaker.  I  am  voting 
to  sustain  the  Presidents  veto  ot  the 
Labor-HEW-OEO  appropriations  bill  re- 
luctantly, even  though  1  have  many  rea- 
sons for  so  votmy  My  reluctance  to  do 
so  stems  solely  from  the  fact  that  I  am 
for  spending  more — not  less — of  our  Fed- 
eral budget  for  education  and  this  bill 
does  spend  more  for  education.  My  objec- 
tion IS  the  fact  that  this  additional  money 
not  only  continues  an  unfair  and  m- 
t^ui table  program  but  it  adds  .some  400 
million  additional  taxpayers'  dollars  to  it. 
I  have  reference  to  the  so-called  impacted 
aid  program  This  program  takes  tax  dol- 
lar.>  collected  throughout  these  United 
States — and  tlii.^  includes  the  taxpa.vers 
in  school  districLs  now  having  a  difficult 
time  keeping  their  schools  open — and 
makes  a  Federal  payment  to  .school  dis- 
tricts having  the  good  fortune  of  having 
a  Federal  installation  within  their  bound- 
aries m  lieu  of  taxes  for  the  Federal  em- 
plo.vees  living  on  the  same.  This  seems 
quite  reasonable  and  justifiable.  However, 
the  legislation  has  been  extended  to  make 
payments  for  such  Federal  employees 
even  though  they  do  not  live  on  the 
installation  but  are  living  in  private 
homes  and  paying  their  own  school  taxes. 

As  the  President  Indicated,  Montgom- 
ery County.  Md..  one  of  the  richest  coun- 
ties in  the  United  States,  receives  $6  mil- 
lion imder  this  program  even  though 
most  of  the  people  work  for  the  Federal 
Grovernment,  own  their  own  homes,  and 
are  enjoying  an  average  family  income 
today  of  $20,000. 

By  contrast,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  only 
three  school  districts  in  my  entire  con- 
gressional district  which  receive  impacted 
aid.  JiLst  recently,  CBS-TV  ran  an  ac- 
count of  the  battle  to  keep  the  Fremont, 
Ohio,  school  from  closing.  This  school  re- 
mains open  today — not  by  reason  of  any 
help  from  the  Federal  Government — but 
because  the  people  prepaid  their  real 
estate  taxes.  This  school  district  does  not 
receive  1  cent  In  impacted  aid.  These 
people  have  a  right  to  ask.  "Why  do  we 
not  get  some  of  this  Federal  aid  to  keep 
our  school  running?"  This  Is  a  legitimate 
question,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am  stating 
here  and  now  that  I  am  for  some  new 
educational  legislation  which  will  help 
these  financially  distressed  school  dis- 
tricts in  a  meaningful  way  without  Fed- 
eral control.  With  the  President  bringing 
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this  unfair  impacted  aid  program  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  people,  I  be- 
lieve the  time  is  here  to  modify  this  pro- 
gram and  adopt  a  new  educational  pro- 
trram  which  will  give  some  real  assistance 
to  our  poorer  .school  districts.  If  we  do 
this,  education  will  have  been  immensely 
benefited  by  this  veto. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  proud  of  the  debate  that  has  taken 
place  here  today.  There  has  been  a  mini- 
mum of  partisanship.  I  think  there  will 
be  a  minimum  of  partisanship  on  the 
vole  today.  I  believe  that  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people.  There  has  been  a  minimum 
of  irresponsible  charges  and  counter- 
charges and  that  is  beneficial  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

All  of  us  are  faced  with  a  deadly  seri- 
ous issue  here  today — whether  we  are  to 
place  the  expenditure  of  an  extra  $1.2 
billion  higher  on  the  priority  list  than 
a  continuing  battle  against  inflation.  In 
my  judgment,  if  this  appropriation  bill 
IS  approved  in  this  form,  we  will  serious- 
ly weaken  our  efforts  to  do  something 
affirmatively  about  the  problem  of  infla- 
tion. I  cannot  help  but  say  with  all  the 
emphasis  at  my  command  that  this  vote 
is  being  watched  most  closely  as  to  the 
substantive  battle  against  inflation  as 
well  as  the  psychological  impact  in  the 
fight  against  inflation. 

Oh.  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  was 
talking  a  few  minutes  ago  about  the 
problems  of  1968.  Does  he  remember 
or  would  he  rather  forget  this  $25  bil- 
lion deficit  in  1968?  That  irresponsible 
fiscal  policy  was  one  of  the  causes  of  in- 
flation, and  this  is  why  we  must  do 
.something  about  it  affirmatively  today. 

Let  me  say  this,  also:  If  we  lose  the 
battle  against  inflation — and  we  surely 
have  not  won  it  yet — then  all  Americans 
will  be  badly  hurt. 

Also  educators  and  education  will  be 
hurt  just  as  badly.  If  we  do  not  win  the 
battle  against  inflation,  the  cost  of  build- 
ing schools  will  soar  and  the  cost  of 
constructing  school  facilities  will  go  on 
and  on  upward, 

Mr  Speaker,  if  we  do  not  win  the 
battle  against  inflation,  the  pay  check  of 
the  teacher  will  be  worth  less  and  less. 
And.  if  we  do  not  win  the  battle  against 
inflation  the  education  programs  for  our 
children  will  erode  and  will  certainly  not 
improve. 

Let  me  say  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  those 
who  voted  for  the  Joelson  amendment. 
In  the  interim  between  last  July  when 
that  vote  was  cast  and  today  inflation 
has  not  been  defeated.  Quite  frankly  I 
am  disappointed  we  have  not  done  better. 
On  the  basis  of  current  prices,  I  think 
in  good  conscience  any  Member  of  this 
body  who  voted  for  the  Joelson  amend- 
ment in  July  1969  could  change  today, 
because  the  issue  is  inflation  and  not  an 
extra  $1.2  billion. 

Let  me  add  this  in  conclusion,  Mr. 
Speaker.  One  of  the  worst  features  of 
this  legislation  is  the  mandatory  spend- 
ing provisions  included  in  the  bill  before 
us.  This  is  a  bad  law.  It  would  inevitably 
force  cutbacks  in  other  highly  sensitive 
programs,  particularly  health.  We  as  a 
Congress  put  a  ceiling  on  expenditures 
in  fiscal  1970.  If  you  Include  this  man- 


datory expenditure  provisions  forcing  the 
President  to  spend  the  money  in  these 
limited  areas,  inevitably,  Mr,  Speaker, 
these  other  highly  desirable  and  sensitive 
programs  will  have  to  suffer.  This  would 
be  wrong. 

I  urge  that  we  sustain  the  veto  and  I 
urge  that  we  find  a  suitable  compromise. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  lias  expired. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Pennsylvania. 
I  am  very  grateful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  let  me  say 
that  when  this  veto  is  sustained — and  I 
firmly  believe  it  will  be  for  good  reason — 
I  am  confident  that  those  responsible  in 
the  Congress  and  those  responsible  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
will  be  able  to  come  to  a  meeting  of  the 
minds  and  will  end  up  with  a  responsi- 
ble appropriation  bill  that  will  adequately 
take  care  of  education,  and  that  will 
adequately  fund  the  health  programs 
that  are  so  badly  needed  in  America. 

I  repeat,  let  us  sustain  the  veto  and 
then  find  a  reasonable  and  responsible 
compromise. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  fMr.  Albert)  , 
the  remainder  of  the  time  to  close 
debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  is  recognized  for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
coming  to  the  close  of  the  debate  on  one 
of  the  most  important  issues  that  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  will  face  this  year. 
The  question  at  stake  here,  of  course,  is 
the  question  of  education  and  health. 
You  cannot  write  that  out  in  this  argu- 
ment. At  stake  is  the  position  of  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  the  Government  in  the 
federal  system  and  at  stake  is  the  indi- 
vidual responsibility  of  every  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

For  ms  part,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has 
come  for  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
£issert  their  own  personal  independent 
legislative  responsibility  and  to  demon- 
strate their  courage  of  conviction  as 
elected  representatives  of  the  American 
people  and  to  establish  once  and  for  all 
the  fact  that  the  appropriations  process 
is  basically  the  prerogative  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

We  are  called  upon  now  to  exercise 
confidence  in  this  institution,  and  in  our 
independent  judgment  as  Members  of 
the  most  important  legislative  body  in 
the  world.  We  have  asserted  ourselves 
with  respect  to  this  measure  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms  as  it  made  its  way  through  the 
Congress.  We  moved  this  legislation  to 
the  point  of  final  enactment  in  impres- 
sive fashion.  The  Joelson  amendment 
was  adopted  in  this  very  Chsunber  by  a 
vote  of  293  to  120,  much  more  than  a 
two-thirds  vote.  The  amendment  received 
a  majority  vote  of  the  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  conference  report  on  the  Labor- 
HEW  bill  was  adopted  by  a  resounding 
vote  of  260  to  110,  with  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  both  political  parties  sup- 
porting the  proposal.  We  did  this  in  the 


exercise  of  our  own  judgment  as  to  the 
priorities  wliich  health  and  education 
should  have  in  the  Federal  area.  Is  there 
any  one  of  us  now  who  would  transfer 
that  responsibility  which  we  exercised 
not  by  a  simple  majority,  but  in  con- 
vincing fashion,  from  tliis  House  to  the 
administration  downtown? 

Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  to  concede  that 
there  is  greater  wisdom  in  the  adminis- 
tration than  there  is  in  the  legislative 
department  of  the  Grovernment? 

When  we  acted  to  reduce  the  admin- 
istration's overall  appropriation  request 
by  nearly  $6  billion  we  decided — and  I 
think  properly  so — that  the  budget  trans- 
mitted by  the  executive  contained  a  sur- 
plus of  fat  in  some  areas,  but  did  not 
meet  the  health  and  education  needs  of 
the  American  people. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  estab- 
lishment of  priorities  in  Federal  appro- 
priations and  Federal  expenditures  is  and 
will  remain,  regardless  of  the  vote  on  the 
pending  measure,  the  prerogative  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  about  our  individ- 
ual responsibilities  as  Members  of  this 
House?  Are  we  going  as  individuals  to 
surrender  the  judgment  we  exercised, 
when  we  voted  on  this  measure  before,  to 
pressure  from  the  White  House  or  any 
other  source? 

When  the  Congress  acted  on  this  bill, 
it  did  so  in  response  to  the  insistence  of 
the  American  people  that  education  be 
given  more,  not  less,  support.  Congress  in 
approving  these  funds  responded  to  an 
overwhelming  demand  of  the  people. 

We  adopted  the  Joelson  amendment 
and  restored  approximately  $1  billion 
in  appropriations  for  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  higher  education  in  response 
to  public  backing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  said  that  these  education  pro- 
grams are  "deferrable."  But,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, you  cannot  any  more  defer  education 
than  you  can  defer  nutrition.  If  a  child 
is  starved  physically  his  body  •will  show 
it.  The  same  is  true  if  the  mind  is  starved. 

The  President  said  that  he  vetoed  this 
measure  because  he  does  not  approve  of 
the  funds  for  impacted  aid  for  which  the 
Congress  has  appropriated  some  $600 
million,  as  against  an  administration  re- 
quest for  $202  million. 

Some  of  the  reports  from  the  White 
House,  if  they  are  accurate  and  I  think 
they  are,  indicate  that  Members  are  be- 
ing told  to  vote  for  this  veto,  and  we'll 
give  you  over  $400  million  for  impacted 
aid  in  categories  A  and  B. 

This  is  hypocrisy;  this  is  cynical  dou- 
ble dealing.  Is  the  administration  against 
impacted  aid  fxmds  or  is  it  willing  to 
trade  for  votes  on  this  issue? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  of  where 
and  how  much  the  impacted  aid  funds 
will  be  in  the  next  bill  if  this  veto  is 
sustained  will  not  be  determined  in  the 
White  House.  It  must  be  determined  in 
the  Congress  and  initially  right  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

If  the  administration  vetoed  the  bill 
because  of  impacted  fimds  and  is  now 
ready  to  restore  all  or  part  of  this  money, 
what  is  going  to  result  is  the  elimination 
of  other  quality  education  programs,  be- 
cause the  only  areas  that  will  then  be 
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deprived  are  those  providing  fjnds  for 
libraries,  disadvantaged  children,  voca- 
tional education,  community  colleges, 
and  national  defense  education  programs 
for  science,  mathematics,  and  modern 
languages 

If  the  President  meaiil  what  he  said  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message,  when  he 
stressed  "quality"  then  why  would  he 
agree  to  a  course  that  would  starve  all  the 
quality  education  programs  in  the  bill. 

Inflation  has  been  mjected  into  the  de- 
bate In  the  light  of  the  administration's 
record  of  economic  mismanagement, 
high  mterest  rates,  and  accelerated  in- 
flation. It  is  pure  political  gamemanship 
to  veto  this  measure  under  the  guise  of 
anti-inflation 

If  the  administration  Is  serious  about 
fightmg  Inflation.  It  has  tools  it  Is  not 
using 

On  numerous  occasions.  President 
Ni.xon  has  had  a  number  of  things  to  say 
on  various  matters  pertaining  to  health 
and  education.  Let  us  compare  what  the 
President  has  said  w^ith  what  he  now  so 
nolently  objects  to  In  the  Labor-HEW 
appropriation  bill.  We  have  increased 
hospital  construction,  health  planning 
and  services,  health  manpower,  and  con- 
struction of  hesdth  education  and  re- 
search facilities,  all  of  which  meets  with 
the  President's  displeasure.  Yet.  last  July 
the  President  stated  that  the  Nation 
faced  a  health  crisis  and  said  the  prob- 
lem was  one  of  not  enough  doctors  and 
hospitals  beds 

We  upped  the  appropriation  for  air 
pollution  control  by  $13  million.  Ap- 
parently he  does  not  like  this  either,  yet 
on  January  1  the  President  called  for  a 
"now  or  never  "  attack  on  pollution. 

We  have  acted  to  increase  the  appro- 
priation for  education  for  instructional 
equipment,  for  Federal  assistance  in  im- 
pacted areas,  professions  development, 
higher  education,  and  vocational  educa- 
tion. These  educations^  increases  have 
stimulated  the  rhetorical  ire  of  Mr.  Nixon 
and  his  spokesmen  Candidate  Nixon, 
however,  dunng  the  1968  campaign,  said: 

When  we  talk  about  Cutting  the  expenses 
of  government — either  Federal.  State  or 
loca!— the  one  area  we  cant  shortchange  Is 
education 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  said  we 
could  be  sure  no  schools  would  be  closed 
and  no  children  would  be  denied  educa- 
tion. His  advisers  are  talking  to  different 
sources  than  those  we  hear  from.  An 
Oklahoma  superintendent  has  said  that 
even  if  category  B  funds  are  increased  by 
an  aunount  which  is  being  talked  about, 
it  will  cost  their  schools  $1  million.  There 
are  558.000  children  in  special  educa- 
tional programs  which  the  reductions 
will  affect.  There  are  250.000  young  peo- 
ple in  vocational  training  who  will  be 
deprived  of  an  opportunity  And  there 
are  over  115.000  college  students  whose 
loans  could  be  tenoinated — these  are 
students  in  school  now. 

We  also  have  reports  of  irreparable 
damage  to  very  significant  health  re- 
search. Including  some  whose  acquired 
knowledge  over  several  years  will  now  be 
literally  lost.  Some  of  the  Nation's  most 
eminent  scientists  called  on  the  White 
House    recently,    imploring   presidential 


aides  to  carry  the  message  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  a  veto  would  be  very  detri- 
mental to  cancer  and  heart  research. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is.  the  only  issue  is  the  health  and  edu- 
cation of  the  American  people  When  the 
House  IS  called  upon  in  a  few  minutes 
to  vote  on  the  President's  veto,  the  ques- 
tion that  every  Member  must  decide 
when  the  roll  is  called  is,  is  he  for  or 
aiiainst  a  healthier  and  better  educated 
citizenry.  We  are  faced  with  a  clear-cut 
moral  choice — do  we  want  to  .save  a  few 
nickels  and  dimes  today,  or  do  we  wish 
to  invest  in  a  better  future  for  the  Amer- 
ican people?  In  making  this  choice,  ev- 
ery Member  must  answer  to  his  own 
conscience. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  'Mr.  Albert i  has 
expired. 

All  time  has  expired 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.  WiU 
the  House,  on  reconsideration,  pass  the 
bill,  the  objections  of  the  President  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding? 

Under  the  Constitution,  this  vote  must 
be  determined  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  226.  nays  191.  not  voting  15. 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  7 1 
YEAS— 226 


Adams 

Eckhardt 

Junes.  Tenn 

Addabbo 

Edmondaon 

Karth 

Albert 

Edwards.  Calif 

Kastenmeler 

Alexander 

EUberK 

Kazen 

Anderson. 

Evans.  Colo 

Kee 

Calif 

Fallon 

Kluczynakl 

Anderson. 

Farbateln 

Koch 

Tenn 

Fa.scell 

Kyros 

Andrews.  Ala. 

FelghAn 

Leggett 

Annunzlo 

Fisher 

L*nnon 

Ashley 

Flood 

Long.  Md 

Asploall 

Foley 

Lowensteln 

BarlnK 

Ford. 

McCarthy 

Barrett 

William  D 

McClory 

BevUl 

Foreman 

McOade 

Blaggl 

Fraser 

McFall 

Blester 

Frledel 

McKneally 

Bingham 

Fulton.  Pa 

Macdonald, 

Blanton 

Puqua 

Mass 

Blatnlk 

Oallflanakis 

Madden 

Boggs 

Oallagher 

Mahon 

Boland 

Oarmatz 

Matsunaga 

Boiling 

Gaydos 

Meeds 

Bradenias 

Glalmo 

Melcher 

Brasco 

Gibbons 

Mlkva 

BrookB 

Gilbert 

Miller,  Calif 

Brown.  Calif 

Gonzalez 

Mills 

Brown.  Ohio 

Gray 

Mlnlsh 

Burke.  Mawi 

Green.  Greg 

Mink 

Burllson.  Mo 

Green.  Pa 

MoUohan 

Burton.  Calif 

G  ninths 

Moorhead 

Burton.  Utah 

Gude 

Morgan 

Button 

Halpem 

Moss 

Byrne.  Pa 

Hamilton 

Murphy,  ni. 

Cabell 

Hanley 

Murphy.  NY 

Carey 

Hanna 

Natcher 

Casey 

Hansen.  Wash 

Nedzl 

Celler 

Harrington 

Nichols 

Chl.sholm 

Marsha 

Nix 

Clark 

Hathaway 

Obey 

Clay 

Havs 

OHara 

C.ihelan 

Hechler  W  Va 

Olsen 

Conte 

Heckler.  Mass 

O  Nelll.  Mass 

C.myers 

Helstoskl 

Ottlnger 

CowKer 

Henderson 

Patman 

Culver 

Hicks 

Patten 

Daddarlo 

Hogan 

Pepper 

Daniels.  N  J 

Holineld 

Perkins 

de  la  Garza 

Hort<;n 

Pettis 

Delaney 

Howard 

Phllbln 

Dent 

Hull 

Pickle 

DlKus 

Hungate 

Pike 

Dlngell 

Ichord 

Plmle 

Donohue 

Jaci^bs 

Poage 

Dom 

Johnson.  Calir 

Podell 

Downing 

Jones,  Ala 

Pollock 

Dulskl 

Jones,  N  C 

Powell 

Preyer.  N  C 

St  Germain 

Udall 

Price,  ni 

St  Onxe 

Ullman 

Pr>'or,  Ark 

Scheuer 

Van  Deerlln 

Puclnskl 

Shipley 

Vamk 

Purcell 

Slkes 

VlKonto 

Randall 

SIsk 

Waldle 

Rees 

Slack 

Watts 

Held.  NY 

Smith.  Iowa 

Welcker 

Reuss 

Stafford 

Whalen 

Roberts 

StanKers 

White 

Rodlno 

Steed 

Whitehurst 

Roe 

Stokes 

Whitten 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Stratton 

Wilson. 

Rooney.  NY 

Stubblefleld 

Charles  H. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Sullivan 

Wright 

R4>senthal 

Symington 

Yates 

Rostenkowskl 

Taylor 

Yatron 

Roybal 

Thompson.  N.J 

. Young 

Ruppe 

Tleman 

Zablockl 

Ryan 

Tuniiey 

NAYS— 191 

Zwacb 

Abbltt 

Findley 

Myers 

At>eniethy 

Fish 

Nclsen 

Adair 

Flowers 

O'Konskl 

.Anderson,  111 

Flynt 

ONeal.Ga 

Andrews. 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Passman 

N   Dak 

Fountain 

Pelly 

Arends 

Frey 

Potl 

Ashbrook 

Gettys 

Price.  Tex. 

Ay  res 

Goldwater 

Quie 

Beall,  Md 

Goodllnn 

QuUlen 

Belcher 

Gnffln 

Rallsback 

Bell.  Calif 

Gross 

Rarlck 

Bennett 

Grover 

Held.  Ill 

Berry 

Gubser 

Re  If  el 

Betts 

Hagan 

Rhodes 

Blackburn 

Haley 

Rlegle 

Bow 

Hall 

Rivers 

Bray 

Hammer- 

Roblson 

Brlnkley 

schmldt 

Rogers.  Fla 

Brock 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Roth 

Broomfleld 

Harvey 

Roudebush 

Bnitzman 

Hastings 

Ruth 

Brown,  Mich 

Hosmer 

Sandman 

BroyhUI.  N  C 

Hunt 

Satterfleld 

BroyhlU.  Va 

Hutchinson 

Saylor 

Buchanan 

Jarman 

Schadeberg 

Burleson.  Tex 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Scherle 

Bush 

Jonas 

Schneebell 

Byrnes.  Wis, 

Keith 

Schwengel 

Caffery 

King 

Scott 

Camp 

Kleppe 

Sebellus 

Carter 

Kuykendall 

Shrtver 

Cederberg 

Kyi 

Skubltz 

Chamberlain 

Landgrebe 

Smith.  Calif. 

ChappeU 

La  n  drum 

Smith.  NY. 

Clancy 

Langen 

Snyder 

Clausen. 

Latta 

Springer 

DonH 

Long.  La         ^ 

Stanton 

Clawson.  Del 

Lujan 

Stelger.  Ariz, 

Cleveland 

LuJtens 

Stelger.  Wis, 

CoUler 

McClookey 

Stephens 

ColUns 

McClure 

Stuckey 

Colmer 

McCuUoch 

Tart 

Conable 

McDonald. 

Talcott 

Corbett 

Mich. 

Teague.  Tex 

Coughlln 

McEwen 

Thompson.  Ga 

Cramer 

McMUlan 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Crane 

MacOregor 

Utt 

Cunningham 

UaUllard 

Vander  Jagt 

Daniel,  Va 

Mann 

Waggonner 

Davis.  Wis. 

Marsh 

Warn  pier 

Dellenback 

Martin 

Watklns 

Denney 

Mathlas 

Wataon 

Dennis 

May 

Whalley 

Derwlnskl 

Mayne 

Wtdnall 

Devlne 

MeskUl 

Wiggins 

Dickinson 

Michel 

Williams 

Dowdy 

Miller.  Ohio 

Wilson,  Bob 

Duncan 

Mlnshall 

Winn 

Dwyer 

Mlze 

Wold 

Edward«.Ala. 

Mlzell 

Wyatt 

Edwards.  La. 

Montgomery 

Wydler 

Erienbom 

Morse 

Wylle 

Esch 

Morton 

Wyman 

Eshleman 

Moaher 

Zlon 

NOT  VOTING— 16 

Burke.  Fla. 

Prellnghuysen 

Lipscomb 

Corman 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Uoyd 

Davis.  Oa 

Hawkins 

Monagan 

Dawson 

H*bert 

Teague.  Calif. 

Evlns,  Tenn 

Klrwan 

Wolfl 

So.  two-thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof,  the  veto  of  the  President 
was  sustained  and  the  bill  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Klrwan  and  Mr.  Hawkins  for,  with  Mr. 
Hubert  against. 
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Mr.  Wolff  and  Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  for, 
with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  against. 

Mr.  Corman  and  Mr.  Dawson  for,  with  Mr. 
Prellnghuysen  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 
Mr    Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Teague  of 
California. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  message  and  the 
bill  are  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

The  Clerk  will  notify  the  Senate  of  the 
action  of  the  House. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  INCLUDE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  connection 
with  their  extension  of  remarks  on  the 
veto  message  that  all  Members  may  be 
permitted  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(151491  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  foreign  assistance  and  re- 
lated programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970.  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  House  amendments 
to  the  Senate  amendments  numbered  8 
and  31  to  the  foregoing  bill. 


THE  FCC  AND  WIFE 

(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
fourth  time  in  less  than  4  months  that  I 
have  SE>oken  on  the  fioor  of  the  House 
concerning  the  actions  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  in  connec- 
tion with  radio  station  WIFE. 

On  January  15,  the  FCC  issued  a  state- 
ment of  policy  which  in  effect  protects 
the  broadcast  industry  against  public 
pressure  and  public  challenges  to  li- 
censees who  may  not  have  been  meeting 
the  standards  of  the  1934  Communica- 
tions Act.  I  feel  that  it  is  now  time  that 
the  FCC  and  the  Congress  go  on  record  in 
support  of  the  public  and  their  right  to 
have  a  broadcast  industry  that  Is  proper- 
ly regulated  and  vigorously  watched. 

This  past  Friday  I  called  for  the  im- 
mediate revocation  of  the  broadcast  li- 
cense of  WIFE  radio  station— Indianap- 
olis. Ind.  If  any  one  of  my  colleagues 
doubts  whether  there  are  ample  grounds 
on  which  to  base  such  a  harsh  move,  he 
has  but  to  look  at  the  record.  WIFE  has 
admitted  to  fraudulent  billing  of  $6,000, 
and  to  having  staged  two  phony  contests 
at  the  expense  of  Its  listening  audience. 
It  has  further  been  learned  that  the  li- 


censee hypoed  his  ratings  and  acted  in 
violation  of  section  315  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  by  giving  free  time  to  one 
political  candidate  to  the  detriment  of 
another.  

The  PCC  saw  fit  to  give  WIPE  a  6- 
month  renewal  of  its  license  despite 
knowledge  of  some  of  these  violations  and 
despite  the  fact  that  the  station  com- 
mitted the  violations  while  on  proba- 
tion for  prior  offenses.  What  was  their 
Justification?  Where  was  their  sense  of 
Judgment?  Why  are  they  so  bent  on  pro- 
tecting illegality  and  corruption? 

WIFE  is  not  the  only  example  of  a 
licensee  who  is  failing  to  uphold  the 
dictates  of  the  Commimications  Act;  it 
is  only  the  most  flagrant  and  most  out- 
rageous one.  We  have  examples  of  sta- 
tions that  have  committed  more  than  120 
violations  and  yet  have  been  rewarded 
with  renewal  of  their  license.  We  know 
of  a  station  that  openly  defied  the  FCC 
and  refused  to  air  stories  favorable  to 
Negroes  or  the  civil  rights  cause.  This 
station,  too,  had  its  license  renewed  by 
the  PCC. 

On  the  whole  the  broadcast  industry 
has  performed  well  and  has  lived  within 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  stations 
have  done  great  service  to  their  com- 
munity and  toward  the  betterment  of 
communications  in  America.  The  ob- 
vious failure  has  occurred  in  the  reg- 
ulatory agency,  where  the  Commissioners 
have  seen  fit  to  renew  licenses  pro  forma 
since  1934,  thus  letting  some  broad- 
casters beccnne  lax  in  their  duties.  If 
we  hope  to  keep  a  vigorous  and  uncorrupt 
industry,  we  must  see  that  the  FCC 
weeds  out  those  who  fail  to  maintain 
high  standards. 

How  can  we  Justify  denying  licenses 
to  those  new  groups  desiring  them  while 
we  reward  those  who  have  tricked  the 
public  and  flaunted  the  law?  Our  reg- 
ulatory agencies  have  often  been  ac- 
cused of  acting  to  protect  those  they  are 
supposed  to  regulate,  while  forgetting 
the  public.  Let  us  insure  that  this  is  not 
the  path  the  PCC  will  be  allowed  to  take 
in  the  1970's. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
PCC  is  falling  in  its  duty  to  protect  the 
people  and  to  regulate  broadcasting  in 
the  "public  interest,  convenience  and 
necessity."  We,  as  elected  officials,  have 
a  duty  to  prod  the  PCC  into  action  to 
protect  the  public's  rightful  interests.  If 
the  PCC  is  iiu»pable  of  fulfilling  this 
task,  then  we  must  revise  the  1934  act 
and  establish  a  better  group  that  will 
have  the  power  and  the  desire  to  be  more 
interested  in  the  public's  good  than  in 
the  industry's  good. 

It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  begin  to 
reclaim  communications  in  America  for 
the  people  and  to  insure  that  the  people's 
interest  will  be  paramoimt. 


A  NEW  COTTON  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ABERNETHY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  inaugurate  a 
new  cotton  program.  My  colleague,  the 


gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Montgomery)  Is  Joining  with  me  in 
sponsoring  the  bill. 

Ciurent  law  affecting  cotton,  as  well 
as  wheat  and  feed  grains,  expires  on  De- 
cember 31,  1970.  Failure  to  pass  and  in- 
augurate a  new  law,  cotton  wiU  revert 
to  the  old  act  of  1958  of  high  price  sup- 
ports and  export  subsidies.  A  new  pro- 
gram is  imperative. 

Hearings  were  conducted  by  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  during  the  1969 
session  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
views  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  others  on  a  new  type  program.  The 
Cotton  Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  conducted  extensive  hearings 
on  cotton. 

The  one  point  agreed  upon  by  virtually 
all  producer  witnesses  was  that  the  prob- 
lem of  cotton  has  shifted  from  one  of 
surplus  to  that  of  a  deficit  crop.  Stated 
another  way,  the  big  problem  with  re- 
spect to  cotton  is  not  a  surplus  or  the 
prospect  of  a  surplus,  but  the  means  by 
which  we  can  encourage  farmers  to  pro- 
duce enough  to  meet  demand  and  main- 
tain a  strong  cotton  economy. 

Even  though  the  domestic  consump- 
tion of  cotton  and  exports  are  down,  we 
did  not  produce  enough  cotton  last  year 
to  meet  domestic  and  export  need. 
Therefor^  the  principal  objective  of  my 
bill  is  to 'establish  the  kind  of  cotton 
program  which,  hopefully,  will  assure  an 
adequate  supply  and  maintain  farm  in- 
come insofar  as  passible.  Each  change 
my  bill  proposes  to  make  in  the  program 
is  aimed  at  achieving  these  objectives. 

In  recognition  of  the  shift  from  a  sur- 
plus to  a  deficit  status,  my  bill  will  allow 
farmers  substantially  more  freedom  to 
plant.  This  will  not  be  done  by  com- 
pletely eliminating  marketing  quotas  but 
within  the  framework  of  a  flexible  mar- 
keting quota  system. 


GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
JAYCEES 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  was  National  Jaycee  Week  and  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  Join  my 
colleagues  in  congratulating  the  UJ3. 
Jaycees,  who  celebrate  the  golden  an- 
niversary of  their  founding  this  year. 

As  someone  who  represents  a  district 
containing  a  number  of  fine  Jaycee 
chapters,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  con- 
tributions made  to  the  community  by  the 
Jaycees;  and  as  a  former  member  of  the 
Jaycees,  I  am  proud  of  the  work  this 
fine  organization  has  done  over  the  past 
50  years. 

Jaycees  in  my  upstate  New  York  dis- 
trict not  only  sponsor  but  work  on  such 
projects  as  cleaning  up  the  paj-ks,  run- 
ning sports  events  for  the  children  of  the 
community^  holding  fundraising  affairs 
for  charity,  and  taking  handicapped 
children  on  outings.  The  Jaycee  organi- 
zation, which  now  includes  over  300,000 
members  across  the  country,  has  been 
dedicated  to  leadership  training,  youth 
welfare,  and  commimity  service  since  its 
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founding  in  1920  by  Henry  Giesenbier. 
They  have  adso  taken  the  lead  in  Auburn 
in  paying  deserved  tribute  and  honor  to 
our  returning — and  all  too  often  forgot- 
ten— Vietnam  veterans 

In  this  era  of  the  'copout"  and  youth- 
ful destruction  and  with  antU'verythinc 
ideas  sprouting  in  every  age  group,  it  is 
refreshing  indeed  to  see  such  an  or- 
ganization of  young  men  engaged  in  such 
constructive  activity  and  it  is  only  ap- 
propriate that  we  pause  to  give  them 
the   recognition   they  so  ricWy   deserve. 

I  believe  I  can  speak  for  all  of  those 
communities  in  my  distnct  that  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  a  Jaycee  chapter 
when  I  express  my  deepest  appreciation 
to  all  Jaycees  for  50  years  of  selfless  com- 
munity service 


STRICTER  FEDER.\L  CONTROLS  ON 
PORNOGRAF*HY,  ESSENTLVL 

■  Mr.  DL'LSKI  asked  and  was  s.\\cn 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter  i 

Mr  DULSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  there  is 
mounting  concern  about  the  spread  of 
pornographic  material  through  the  mails 
and  otherwise 

I  would  like  to  alert  the  Members  that 
our  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Operations, 
headed  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vama  iMr.  Nixi,  has  completed  exten- 
sive heanngs  and  is  preparing  to  rec- 
ommend legislation  shortly  on  banning 
the  sending  of  obscene  material  through 
the  malls  to  a  home  where  a  minor 
resides. 

We  hope  to  have  this  matter  ready  for 
House  action  very  soon 

We  are  appreciative  of  the  fine  co- 
operation we  are  receiving  from  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle — Indeed, 
by  Members  on  both  sides  of  Capitol 
Hill — through  their  testimony  and  their 
interest  in  this  frustrating  problem. 

In  this  cormection,  I  am  ver>'  much 
impressed  by  the  report  made  the  other 
day  by  Rayinond  P  Gauer,  of  Los  An- 
geles, national  director  of  the  Citizens 
for  Decent  Literature,  as  the  result  of  a 
factfinding  survey  he  made  in  Stockholm 
and  Copenhagen 

There  are  some  who  have  the  notion 
that  to  provnde  complete  freedom  from 
moral  strictures  will  simplify  a  problem 
They  say  this  in  cormection  with  por- 
nography. They  say  it  in  connection  with 
certain  drugs 

It  would  pay  these  people  to  take  an 
objective  look  at  what  has  happened 
in  Denmark  where  the  controls  over  por- 
nographic material  have  been  abolished 
Mr.  oiauer  gives  a  capsule  view  m  his  re- 
port to  his  organization 

Mr.   Speaker,    Mr    Gauers   summary 
speaks  for  itself  and  I  make  it  a  part  of 
my  remarks  at  this  point 
Pmss    Rrt-EAsx   by    Raymond   P    Oaitr    Na- 
tional  DiRZCToR   or  CrriZENS   rtiR   Decent 

LrtTRATXTRE.  iNC 

Raymond  P  Oauer.  former  Chatrman  of 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Commission  on 
Obscenity  and  Pornography  and  current  Na- 
tional Director  of  the  Citizens  for  Decent 
Literature,  has  Just  returned  from  a  fact- 
finding survey  of  Stockholm.  Cof)enhagen 
and  London  at  the  request  of  Charles  H 
Keating,    Jr  .     the    appo;ntee    of    President 


Nixon   to   the   Federal   Commission   studying 
the  obscenity  problem  In  .\merica 

In  tape-recorded  interviews  with  police 
officials,  government  officials  and  church 
leaders  Mr  Oauer  documented  the  follow - 
in.;  facts 

1  The  production  and  sale  of  hardcore 
pornography  in  Denmark  has  mushroomed 
into  a  major  Industry  s:nce  the  abolishment 
of  obscenity  law  seven  month.s  ago  Cofn- 
petltlon  in  the  field  .  very  great  and  there 
Is  a  tremendous  over-supply  i  not  a  lack 
of  demand  as  reported  widely  in  the  Ameri- 
can press) 

This  over  supply  Is  being  legaUy"  ex- 
ported by  Denmark  Uj  other  nations  through- 
out the  world^and  illegally  imported  by 
those  nations  Thus  Denmark  is  contribut- 
ing to  criminal  ac'ivity  throughout  the 
w'jrld  and  there  is  already  evidence  of  Mafia 
invciivement    in   this   industry 

Crown  Prince  Henrlk  oi  Denmark  re- 
cently said  From  a  moral  or  aesthetic  point 
of  view  I  don  I  approve  But  If  you  see  it 
from  a  business  point  of  view  it  is  surely 
good  business  " 

NEW    SHi.>PS    EVCRTWHl.RE 

2  ■  Porno"  or  Sex  Shops  huve  sprung  up 
all  over  Copenhagen  and  feature  high  qual- 
ity color  picture  magazines  depicting  every 
imaginable  form  of  perverted  sexual  activity 
including  homosexuality,  bestiality  sadism 
.md  mxsrichism 

Live  sex  shows  are  sporisored  by  m.iny 
of  the  sex  shop*  In  back  rooms  and  are 
advertised  prominently  and  explicitly  In  the 
Ekstra  Blade  —<"openhagens  largest  circu- 
lation newspaper  This  newspaper  contains 
photos  and  articles  throughout  that  go  far 
beyond  even  the  underground"  press  in 
this  country 

3  In  an  interview  with  Herr  Clor  Chrls- 
tl.H.nsen.  Chief  Deputy  of  Police  in  Copen- 
hagen. Gauer  confirmed  that  the  Z\'',  re- 
ported decrease  In  sex  crimes  since  abollsti- 
ment  of  obscenity  laws  is  due  to  the  /act 
thiit  what  was  previously  considered  a  sex 
crime  is   no  longer  so  considered 

For  example  the  sale  of  pornography  was 
considered  a  sex  crime  in  the  past.  It  is  also 
a  fact  that  statutory  rape"  Is  no  longer 
considered  a  sex  crime  If  the  girl — regard- 
less of  her  age^ — Is  a  wUllng  partner  in  the 
act  Violent  sex  crlmee  of  forcible  rape  and 
assault  have  not  decreased  since  the  abol- 
ishment of  obscenity  law 

Another  "fact"  distorted  by  the  press  In 
this  country  and  elsewhere  Is  that  prcatltu- 
t.on  Is  Illegal  In  Denmark  because  the  "Danes 
frown  on  women  accepting  money  for  such 
activity," 

The  true  fact  is  that  the  streets  of  Copen- 
hagen are  alive  with  street-walkers  who  can 
operate  legally  as  long  as  they  carry  a 
certificate  stating  that  they  are  employed 
at  a  legitimate'  Job  for  at  le;ist  five  hours 
F>er  day  and  are  thus  not  dependent  on 
prostitution  for  a  living 

POPl  LAR    DISCISSIO.N    TOPIC 

4  Pornography  Is  the  topic  of  discussion 
among  all  groups  in  Copenhagen  and  it  Is 
Common  to  see  visiting  businessmen  display- 
ing purchased  items  which  they  are  bring- 
ing back  to  clients  in  their  cnimtry  Live 
sex-ihaws  are  "arranged  for  visiting  busi- 
nessmen through  contacts  with  the  many 
p  >riiograp.'iers  in   that  city 

5  While  Denmark  is  98  .  Lutheran- 
church  attendance  is  at  an  all-time  low 
Nationally  3'.  of  Danes  attend  church  — 
and  m  Copenhagen-  I    . 

The  auxiliary  Bishop  of  Copenhagen- 
Rev  P  Werner  Hansen  rector  of  the  Cathe- 
dral- reported  to  Gauer  that  the  ten  Bishops 
of  Denmark  meet  once  a  year  and  Issue  a 
formal  report  that  has  no  more  etTect  than 
If  ten  shoemakers'  had  met  Traditional 
Jude^i-Chrlstian  nKTallty  plays  llt;lc  or  no 
part  m  Danish  life. 


6  Dr  Folmer  Wistl.  Director  of  the  "Dan- 
ish Institute  '  which  sponsors  seminars  and 
study  groups  to  prom<)te  the  image  of  Den- 
mark internationally  Is  appalled  at  the  fact 
that  Denmark  has  received  more  Inierna- 
tlon  il  notoriety  over  pornogrsphy  than  It  has 
over  the  many  tremendous  accomplishments 
of  tha'  nation  in  the  past  thirty  years  He  is 
fearful  that  the  reputation  of  Denmark  In- 
ternationally will  be  destroyed  by  the  j>or- 
nogr.iphers  who  will  (Xo  anything  for  com- 
mercial gam 

SWEDEN    WORSE    THAN    DENMARK 

Sweden  in  many  ways  Is  wor^e  than  Den- 
mark in  that  citizens  and  visitors  are  con- 
fronted with  displays  of  the  worst  possible 
hard-core  pornography  in  the  windows  of 
sex  shops  that  operate  throughout  the  city 

Even  In  the  historical  "old  city  "  section 
of  Stockholm  — where  the  place  and  other 
government  buildings  dating  back  600  years 
are  located,  visitors — young  and  old — are 
as.saulted  by  pornographic  displays  In  shops 
adjacent  to  the  beautiful  and  quaint  shops 
displaying  the  products  of  Swedish  Industry 

In  London  where  a  working  party  of  the 
Arts  Council  recently  recommended  a  five 
year  moratorium  on  obscenity  law  enforce- 
ment. Gauer  interviewed  British  Home  Of- 
fice officials  who  pointed  out  that  very  little 
credence  is  being  giving  to  the  Arto  Council 
recommendation    by    Bntl^h   officials 

Brlt<iln  Ls  also  concerned  by  the  tremen- 
dous influx  of  Illegally  ImpKirted  pornog- 
raphy from  Denmark  and  the  Home  Office 
Is  aware  of  the  distortions  contained  In  the 
Danish  .sex-crime  reports 

Oauer  reported  that  an  International  con- 
ference on  "Community  and  Morality  "  will 
be  sponsored  by  the  Danish  Institute  in  the 
fall  of  this  year  to  hopefully  ofTset  the  bad 
pu'jllclty  Denmark  received  over  the  "Sex 
Pair  ■  held  last  October 

Oauer  said  that  It  is  "poetic  Justice"  to 
conduct  such  a  seminar  In  Copenhagen — 
which  Is  the  home  of  Hai.s  Christian  An- 
derson. 

If  Hani  Christian  Anderson  were  alive  to- 
day, he  w"'ould  write  a  new  version  of  "The 
Emperors  New  Clothes"— ard  would  point 
out  that  there  is  something  rotten  in  Den- 
mark and  that  the  Danish  people  and  offi- 
cials know  It  but  seem  afraid  to  speak  out 
because  they  are  making  too  much  money  or 
for  fear  that  their  neighbors  will  consider 
them   prudish,   reactionary   or   too   religious. 

From  this  Uitematlon&l  conference — which 
Oauer  will  help  organize — will  hopefully 
come  forward  the  "little  boy""  who  will  point 
out  the  tact  that  "the  Emperor  has  no 
clothes  on"  i 


YOUNG  WORLD  DEVELOPMENT— 
THE  YOUTH  ARM  OP  THE  AMERI- 
CAN FREEDOM  FROM  HUNGER 
FOUNDATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  ScHWENGEL  > .  Is  recognlzcd  for  60 
minutes. 

•  Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous  mate- 
rial.* 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  was  invited  to  speak  before  a 
national  conference  sponsored  by  the 
American  Freedom  From  Hunger  Foun- 
dation. Inc..  at  the  YMCA  in  Chicago. 
This  was  a  thrilling,  exciting  and  reveal- 
ing experience.  It  was  extremely  Interest- 
ing because  I  was  talking  to  an  audience 
of  young  people — young  people  from  33 
States  who  are  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lems within  their  communities,  within 
their  States,  the  Nation,  and,  Indeed,  in 
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the  world.  They  were  there  voluntarily  to 
find  out  ways  and  means  that  they  could 
help  in  their  small,  individual  and  col- 
lective ways,  to  come  to  grips  with  this 
problem,  this  plagueing  problem,  and 
agonizing  problem,  of  hunger  in  America. 

In  this.  Mr  Speaker.  I  think  they 
caught  the  vision  and  the  idea  of  a  great 
American  whom  many  of  us  knew  per- 
sonally who  was  President,  who  was 
yoimg  also,  who  had  a  feeling  for  the 
right  things,  whom  all  men  could  ad- 
mire personally,  and  did.  His  memory 
shall  never  leave  us. 

You  will  recall  that  he  said,  among 
other  eloquent  things: 

Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you. 
.\sk  rather  what  you  can  do  for  your  country. 

Another  American  said  in  1916  that 
Americanism  must  be  more  than  the  con- 
servation of  the  individual. 

In  this  great  fulfillment,  this  Repub- 
lican President.  President  Harding  said; 

"We  must  have  a  citizenship  less  concerned 
about  what  Government  can  do  for  them, 
and  more  anxious  about  what  they  can  do 
for  the  Nation. 

The  American  Freedom  Prom  Hunger 
Foundation  has  a  well-known  and  im- 
pressive leadership. 

Their  organizations  honorary  chair- 
man is  Harry  S.  Truman.  The  board 
chairman  is  Paul  S.  Willis,  president  of 
the  American  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America.  Inc.  The  president  is  Robert 
Nathan,  president  of  Robert  Nathan  As- 
sociates and  the  executive  director  is  a 
former  Member  of  the  Congress.  Leon- 
ard G.  Wolf,  about  whom  I  shall  speak 
more  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  raise  money 
to  finance  their  modest  but  effective  pro- 
gram and  their  other  worthy  objectives, 
they  carrj'  on  and  sponsor  projects  to 
raise  money. 

One  that  I  think  you  have  all  heard 
about,  for  it  has  been  conducted  all  across 
America,  is  called  "walks  for  develop- 
ment." 

Two  of  these  walks  were  held  In  my 
district  and  they  had  a  tremendous  im- 
pact on  the  thinking  and  they  received 
a  marvelous  response. 

These  projects  raised  money  to  feed 
the  hungry,  to  eliminate  poverty,  and 
the  peculiar  kind  of  pollution  that  it 
brings  to  a  community.  But  more  impor- 
tantly, it  seems  to  me.  these  programs 
and  this  organization  does  something 
that  is  good — it  gets  people  involved,  and 
in  this  instance  yoimg  people,  and  they 
show  concern  for  the  less  fortunate 
among  their  contemporaries  and  their 
colleagues. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment and  for  taking  the  special  order  on 
this  occasion  to  commend  the  Freedom 
From  Hunger  Foundation  for  its  good 
work,  and  particularly  the  long  hikes 
that  are  being  taken. 

A  year  ago  my  assistant  and  I  joined 
others  who  participated  in  the  Washing- 
ton hike.  Some  6  hours  and  24  miles 
later   we  were  somewhat  the  worse  for 


wear — ^but  I  must  say  thajt  associating 
with  these  young  people  was  one  really 
gratifying  experience  for  both  of  us  that 
we  ever  had. 

One  little  boy  in  particular,  I  remem- 
ber, was  ill  equipped  for  the  march.  He 
was  wearing  what  we  back  in  Indiana 
call  "pointed  toe  loafers"  for  dress  shoes. 
But  half  way  through  the  hike,  he  was 
obliged  to  discard  his  shoes.  He  had 
blistered  feet.  I  asked  him  if  he  would 
not  want  to  drop  out  of  the  hike  and  he 
said,  "No  blisters  can  heal,  but  malnu- 
trition lasts  all  during  a  person's  life." 
He  completed  the  march. 

It  is  a  very,  very  inspiring  display  by 
those  who  participate  in  it.  I  hope  this 
year  many  more  Members  of  Congress 
will  join  the  march. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

As  we  all  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lems that  these  young  people  are  con- 
cerned with  are  the  lives  of  people  in 
their  communities.  They  eventually  be- 
come problems  of  the  State  and  the  Na- 
tion. In  the  unique  way  that  has  already 
been  referred  to,  they  get  contributions 
from  p>eople  to  pay  them  to  walk  all  the 
way  from  25  cents  a  mile  to  a  dollar  a 
mile  or  more,  and  some  walk  for  one 
sponsor  and  some  walk  for  100  or  more 
sponsors. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Can  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  tell  me  approximately  what 
percentage  of  the  money  that  Is  volun- 
tarily contributed  goes  for  administra- 
tive costs? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  do  not  have  the 
figures,  but  the  figures  are  available. 
They  are  public,  and  I  think  they  will 
bear  scrutiny.  I  made  inquiry  on  the 
point,  and  the  administrative  cost  is  han- 
dled from  foimdations  and  from  other 
sources. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Recognizing  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  volimtary  program,  many 
of  we  here  in  Congress  and  throughout 
the  United  States  have  been  very,  very 
much  aware  of  the  fact  that  so  much  of 
the  money  that  is  collected,  and  much 
to  be  appropriated,  has  gone  in  the  past 
for  administrative  costs  and  very  little 
of  the  money  actually  goes  down  to  help 
the  poor  people.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  more  disgraceful  in  this  coun- 
try than  to  extend  the  hand  of  hope  to 
these  people,  and  usually  give  it  to  them 
empty. 

I  am  also  concerned  with  what  the 
salary  of  Mr.  Wolf  would  be  at  this  time. 
If  my  colleague  could  provide  these  fig- 
ures for  the  Record  in  this  special  order, 
I  am  sure  we  would  all  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  will  have  time  to 
do  that.  Let  me  assure  the  gentleman 
that  if  I  thought  there  was  any  misuse 
of  talent  or  money  by  these  people,  I 
would  not  be  standing  in  the  well  here 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  have  the  answers 
to  the  questions  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Scherle>  with  respect 
to  the  finances  of  the  American  Freedom 
From  Hunger  Foundation,  and  wiU  In- 
clude them  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


The  books  of  the  American  Freedom 
From  Hunger  Foundation  are  maintain- 
ed by  Finance  Management  Services  of 
Washington,  D.C.  The  foundation's 
books  are  audited,  and  the  gentleman 
will  be  interested  in  this,  by  the  firm  of 
Meriwether,  Miller,  Wilson  &  Sitrick  of 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  I  am  advised  that 
copies  of  the  annual  audit  report  will  be 
made  available  to  any  person  or  organi- 
zation with  a  genuine  interest  in  the  fi- 
nancial operations  of  the  foundation. 

The  records  of  the  foundation  show 
that  it  has  received  a  total  of  $853,964.42 
from  the  "Walks  for  Development"  diu-- 
ing  the  calendar  year  1969.  Of  this 
amoimt  $758,227.27  actually  has  been 
disbiu-sed  to  projects,  or  transferred  to 
trust  accounts  specifically  dedicated  to 
specific  projects.  Ninety-five  thousand 
seven  hundred  thirty  seven  dollars  and 
fifteen  cents,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
national  education  project  of  the  founda- 
tion. This  project  of  the  foundation  car- 
ries on  a  worldwide  effort  to  make  people 
aware  of  the  problem  of  hunger.  Actually, 
only  approximately  7^2  to  8  percent  of 
this  figure,  the  $95,737.15.  goes  to  costs 
which  could  be  truly  categorized  as  ad- 
ministrative. 

The  grand  total  of  expenses  for  the 
foundation  for  the  calendar  year  1969 
was  $155,299.93.  Of  this  amount  $68,- 
851.47  went  for  salaries  of  the  15  staff 
members  employed  during  the  year  1969. 
As  to  the  question  of  Mr.  Wolfs  salary, 
while  I  am  not  quite  certain  of  the  mo- 
tivation for  the  question,  Mr.  Wolf's 
gross  salary  for  1969  was  $28,222.82.  Now, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  will  quickly 
realize  that  amount  is  considerly  less 
than  the  amoiuit  received  by  an  incum- 
bent Member  of  Congress,  and  in  fact 
represents  a  sizable  cut  in  the  salary 
received  by  Mr.  Wolf  in  his  former  posi- 
tion with  the  U.S.  Goverrunent. 

I  trust  these  figures  will  allow  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  to  have  some  peace 
of  mind,  at  least  with  respect  to  the 
American  Freedom  From  Himger  Foun- 
dation, and  the  "Walks  for  Develop- 
ment." 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  That  is  not  my  posi- 
tion. I  am  sure  the  gentleman  Is  sincere 
in  his  remarks.  However,  so  many  of 
these  programs  do  not  play  the  part  for 
which  they  were  originally  designed.  It 
is  a  fallacy  in  some  cases  to  where  the 
poor  people  never  derive  the  benefits  for 
which  the  plan  observed  on  the  draw- 
ing board  was  intended,  and  some — I, 
for  one — have  been  very  cautious  and 
skeptical  about  these  programs,  particu- 
larly those  depending  upon  voluntary 
contributions  and  the  larger  part  of  the 
fimds  are  not  designed  for  those  who 
actually  need  them. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Some  day,  since 
the  gentleman  has  brought  this  subject 
up,  I  intend  to  make  a  statement  on  vol- 
untary programs  which  I  hope  will  clar- 
ify the  matter. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Will  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like  to 
heartily  endorse  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  Congressman  Schwengel. 
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Several  young  citizens  from  my  own 
congressional  district  have  railed  'he 
walk  for  development  proRram— as  .spon- 
sored by  the  American  Freedom  From 
Huncer  Foundation— to  my  af.ention 
through  personal  visits  to  my  district 
and  Washin^ton  offices  and  cf  course. 
through  letters  To  say  that  I  have  bet-n 
Impressed  by  their  enthusiasm  and  initi- 
ative would  be  an  understatement 

Carolyn  A  MacDougall.  Morns  WU- 
llam  Rodersteln,  and  Wilma  Lelnonen 
constituents  within  my  distnct.  have 
recently  outlined  in  correspondence  to 
me  the  walk  (or  development  program 
conducted  in  Qulncy.  Mass  A  portion  of 
Mi^  Lemonens  letter  follows: 

Last  June  8  1969.  ther«  was  such  a  walk  In 
Qulncy  Palher  Pat  Hughee  of  the  P<*ul!st 
Fathers  ajid  Dick  Summer.  D  J  from  WMEX 
led  2  OOO  real  people  from  Qulncy  s  Stadium 
for  a  30  mile  stroll  through  the  street*  Ten 
houra  later.  725  weary  walkers  could  claim 
the  satisfaction  of  walking  30  mllw.  and  of 
raising  over  »26.000 

The  money  Is  now  being  uaed  to  fund  an 
agrlcultuml  training  center,  in  Liberia  nnd 
to  fund  a  nutritions  program  for  low-Income 
families  In  Brewer  s  Comer.  W  Qulncy  The 
monev  w.is  divided  in  3  part*  complying  with 
AFPHP  standards.  42  5--  for  a  foreign  proj- 
ect. 42  3"  for  a  domestic  project  and  15" 
for  the  Foundation  to  provide  stalT  and 
equipment  to  institute  projects  like  YWD 
and  to  start  new  walks 

The    following    news    article    further 
outlines  this  successful  venture: 
I  Prom  the  Boeton   (Maaa  )    Herald  Traveler. 
June  5,  lOeO] 

Poor  Powm  a  Hxadt  Qdautt  in  Qttincy 
(By  Robert  L   Haasetti 

Michael  Levme  and  Michael  Wlnertp  came 
Into  the  offlce  and  eald  everyone  In  Qulncy 
should  forget  the  beach  and  television  Sun- 
day and  go  for  a  30-mlle  walk 

Michael  Levlne  waa  wearing  a  white  but- 
ton which  had  a  green  footprint  and  said 
••Poot  Power  " 

There  are  a  couple  of  hundred  sl^rns  dec- 
onttlng  ocBTldors  and  stairwell*  In  the  school* 
In  Qulncy  and  they  say  that  everyone  who 
go«a  walking  SundJty  will  be  helping  to  kick 
hunger  out  of  the  country 

Michael  Lertne  and  Michael  Wlnerlp.  boto 
17  and  Juxuors  at  North  Qulncy  High  School, 
began  t-aiking  about  the  Qulncy  Walk  for 
Development 

Thla  la  a  29  6- mile  hike  through  the  streets 
of  the  city  which  Is  p>lQg  to  begin,  rain 
or  shine,  at  8  30  am.  Sunday  at  the  Qulncy 
Veterans  Memorial  StMdlum. 

It  ts  hoped  th*t  a  couple  of  thouaand 
persona  will  begin  trudging  and  raising 
money  to  donate  to  anti-hunger  programs 
at  home  and  abroe^. 

Sponsors  of  the  p*rtlclpaat8  bBve  agreed 
to  pledge  a  certain  amount  of  money  for 
every  mile  w&lked.  and  checkers  at  a  docen 
points  along  the  route  wUl  do  the  bookkeep- 
ing an  cards  carried  by  the  hiker* 

"We  want  to  make  (>eof>Ie  aware  thai  hun- 
ger does  exist  and  we  w&nt  to  do  something 
to  help  in  our  limited  way,"  said  Michael 
Le^me  and  Ml<iha«il  Wlnerlp 

"Tou  ask  a  sponaor  what  he  thinks  of 
hunger  Hell  probably  say.  It's  bad.'  Then 
you  challenge  him.  ask  htm  what  hell  do 
about  it,  how  mitch  he  will  pledge  " 

Teachers,  parents,  businessmen  and  mem- 
bers of  church  groups  have  been  asked  to 
become  sponsors.  Some  church  groups  have 
pledged  a  dollar  a  mile.  The  average  pledge 
Is  between  fire  and  ten  cents,  but  a  dozen 
persons  can  spooaor  the  same  walker. 

The  anti-hunger  walk  In  Qulncy  was  or- 
ganised by  the  Rerr.  Patrick  Hughes  and  John 
J.  Murphy,  guidance  oounselor  at  North 
Qulncy  High  School,  with  the  help  of  the 


American   Freedom   From    Hunger   Founda- 
tion, Inc. 

Murphy  said  that  Fr  Hughes,  a  member 
of  the  Paultst  Fathers  who  was  transferred 
recently  from  Washln^on  to  Boeton,  con- 
tacted him  In  April  and  suggested  that  a 
walk  to  help  the  Impoverished  of  the  nation 
and   world  be  organized   In  Qulncy 

Fr  Hughee  grew  up  In  Qulncy."  said 
Murphv.  'and  he  was  hoping  that  this  would 
be  the'  first  walk  of  Its  kind  In  this  urea 
But  l:ist  Saturday  600  pupils  from  the 
Framlngham  schools  walked  from  there  to 
Boston  Common,  about  30  miles,  and  I  un- 
derstand they  raised  t>etween  125.000  and 
»30.000 

••There  have  been  similar  walks  In  Buffalo. 
N  Y  .  Fargo  N  D  .  Texas  and  several  In 
Canada 

Murphy  said  that  a  committee  of  pupils, 
headed  by  William  West,  a  senior  at  North 
Qulncv  High  School  began  visiting  .school 
aaaembllee  and  other  gatherings  trying  to 
enlist  8upp<"'rt  for  the  project 

••Ten  thousand  pledge  cards  h.ive  been  dis- 
tributed said  Murphy,  •and  we  hope  to 
have  at  least  a  couple  of  thousand  partici- 
pating In  the  walk,  »<")  It  Is  hard  to  estimate 
how  much  monev  may  be  raised  '• 

When  the  walk  is  over  and  the  pledges 
have  been  made  good,  the  money  will  be 
dep«36lted  In  a  special  account  .it  the  Siuth 
Shore  National  Bank 

'  Fifteen  per  cent  will  go  to  the  American 
Freedom  From  Hunger  P.iundatlon  for  ex- 
pense* incurred  In  helping  us  organize  thl.s." 
s;ild  Murphv  'The  rest  of  the  m.:inev  will  be 
div:ded  between  donations  to  an  agrlculturil 
training  center  In  Liberia  and  to  local  anti- 
poverty  projects  " 

One  thousand  "Foot  Power"  buttons  were 
purchased  for  about  eight  cents  each  and 
distributed  for  a  donation  of  15  cents  a 
button  The  profits  will  also  be  dep<:>8lted 
In  the  sf)eclal  account. 

The  Qulncy  W  ilk  r.:r  Develipment  has 
been  endorsed  by  President  Nixon  Sen  Ed- 
ward M  Kennedy  Sen  Edward  W  Brooke 
and  Mayor  James  R   Mclntyre  of  Qulncy 

Members  of  the  Qulncy  City  Council,  who 
were  solicited  early  as  sponsors,  have  also 
pledged  to  walk 

John  Pierce,  a  social  studies  teacher  at 
North  Qulncy  High  School,  says  he  la  going 
to  Jog  the  29  6  miles  and  has  asked  other 
facul'.v    members    to   be    his  sponsors 

Pupils  have  been  urging  teachers  to  spend 
Sundav  either  helping  to  keep  the  records 
straight  at  the  dozen  checkpoinu  or  by  walk- 
ing past  them 

"Most  of  the  boy«i  and  girls  on  the  com- 
mittee are  seniors  who  ordinarily  would  be 
busy  with  graduation  plans  or  looking  for 
Jobs."  said  Murphy,  "but  theyve  kept  work- 
ing on  this  to  make  It  a  success  William 
West  and  Christopher  Cavanagh.  the  treas- 
urer, even  skipped  the  senior  class  outing  at 
Lake  Pearl  In  Wrentham  on  Tuesday  They've 
all  been  very  unselfish  " 

Brochures  In  circulation  to  promote  the 
Qulncy  Walk  for  Development  contain  some 
good  adTlce  for  the  walkers,  such  as: 

••Stop  at  all  checkpoints  as  far  as  you  walk 
and  make  sure  you  get  your  card  stamped. 
Also  stop  at  these  checkpoints  to  rest  and 
to  eat.  but  dont  eat  too  much  or  too  fast 
because  youll  get  cramps  " 

•'Walk  slowly,  this  Is  not  a  race  If  you  drop 
out,  look  for  a  designated  'walk'  vehicle  to 
take  you  back  to  the  stadium  " 

The  brochure's  after-the-walk  advice:  "Go 
home  and  recuperate" 

Two  highly  articulate  gentlemen  re- 
cently visited  me  in  Washington  to  per- 
sonally call  my  attention  to  the  Walk  for 
Development  Program.  Mr.  William 
West  and  Mr.  Jeff  Issacson.  both  of 
Quincy.  Mass.  Others  active  in  the 
Quincy  Walk  were  Susan  Drew.  Isabel 
Damon.  Jane  Kamps.  Robert  Grady. 
Steve  Plahman,  Judith  Hughes,  Scott 


Little.  Susan  O'Connor,  Kathle  Duggan, 
March  Preedman,  Prances  Blanchard, 
Laurie  Haapanen,  Christopher  Nourse, 
Maria  Staitl,  and  Fred  DuFresne. 

Webster's  Dictionary  defines  the  word 
"lobby"  as  "to  conduct  activities  aimed  at 
influencing  public  officials  and  exp. 
members  of  a  legislative  body  on  legisla- 
tion and  other  public  decisions  to  pro- 
mote— as  a  project — or  secure  the  pas- 
sage of — as  legislation— by  influencing 
public  officials."  I  commend  these  youth- 
ful demonstrations  as  lobbying  of  the 
highest  order.  These  youths  are  lobby- 
ing for  legislation  to  alleviate  world- 
wide hunger  and  malnutrition.  Their 
position  is  backed  by  action — not  Just 
idealistic  rhetoric — but  action  that 
proves  they  are  serious  in  working  for 
their  goals  Congratulations  are  in  order; 
however,  our  answer  to  the  appeal  made 
to  us  by  those  Involved  In  the  Walk 
for  Development  Program  would  best 
be  answered  through  legislating  pro- 
grams for  the  elimination  of  hunger 
within  our  own  Nation  and  abroad. 

Mr  SCHWENGEL'  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  very  much 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  in  Chi- 
cago to  which  I  referred  earlier  was 
called  to  consider  the  depths  of  the 
problems  of  our  young  people  and  to 
consider  how  best  to  deal  with  those 
problems,  especially  the  problem  of  hun- 
ger in  America.  It  was  very  evident  to 
me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  young  peo- 
ple, while  they  disagreed  with  me  on 
some  of  my  observations  and  conclusions, 
were  well  read  and  were  honorably  moti- 
vated and  were  dedicated  to  those  ideas 
and  ideals  that  will  hasten  the  day  when 
there  will  be  a  greater  realization  of  the 
spint  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  especially  that  pert  which  deals 
with  the  equality  of  opportunity  and 
with  the  terms  of  the  Constitution — be- 
ginning with  three  thrilling  words,  "We 
the  people.'  They  w^ere  interested  and 
are  interested  in  we.  the  people,  all  the 
people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentlemen  from  Iowa,  the  members 
of  the  young  world  development  group 
have  highlighted  the  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition that  is  all  too  prevalent  In  the 
United  SUtes. 

It  is  a  national  disgrace  that  bold 
emergency  action  has  not  been  taken 
by  our  Qovemment  to  help  10  million 
people  whose  health  is  being  permanent- 
ly impedred  by  malnutrition.  They  are 
found  on  our  Indian  reservations.  In  Ap- 
palachla,  in  the  Mississippi  Delta,  in  our 
urban  ghettos  and  in  other  pockets  of 
poverty  In  this  land  of  plenty. 

These  conditions  are  so  shocking  that 
3  years  ago  the  late  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  described  the  misery  due  to 
hunger  in  the  United  States  as  being 
worse  than  what  he  had  witnessed  in 
parts  of  South  America.  I  find  It  tragic 
that  in  this  land  of  plenty  children  cry 
themselves  to  sleep  at  night  for  want 
of  food. 

A  poor  child  Is  caught  In  a  never  end- 
ing cycle  of  misery  due  to  malnutrition. 
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From  the  moment  he  is  conceived  in  his 
mother's  womb  he  sufferes  from  the  lack 
of  proper  nutrition.  This  unfortunate 
situation  is  a  result  of  his  mother's  faulty 
eating  habits.  Poor  nutrition  for  the 
mother  condemns  the  child  to  a  life  of 
mental  and  physical  retardation.  He  may 
become  prey  to  crippling  diseases  such 
as  rickets,  anemia,  and  blindness.  If  an 
infant  is  malnourished  until  his  fourth 
birthday  his  body  and  mind  may  be  so 
irreparably  damaged  that  further  efforts 
to  restore  full  mental  or  physical  ability 
are  condemned  to  futility. 

When  these  children  go  to  school  they 
are  not  able  to  meet  the  school's  stand- 
ards. If  they  are  not  already  mentally 
damaged  they  may  fail  to  learn  because 
they  lack  the  necessary  energy  which 
learning  requires. 

What  follows  then  in  the  never  ending 
cycle  of  misery  reveals  that  poverty  be- 
gets poverty.  We  And  children  dropping 
out  of  school  too  early.  In  our  modem 
society  which  places  increasing  empha- 
sLs  on  education  those  with  a  poor  edu- 
cation lose  out.  Due  to  their  lack  of 
education  these  Individuals  can  only 
compete  for  menial  employment.  Even 
then  they  may  have  difficulty  keeping 
these  Jobs  because  their  inadequate  diets 
and  poor  health  hinder  their  ability  to 
perform.  Many  are  faced  with  a  life  of 
continued  poverty  and  welfare  depend- 
ence. By  tolerating  hunger  for  the  young, 
society  condemns  these  individuals  to 
unproductive  lives.  To  these  unfortunates 
the  American  dream  remains  Just  that — 
a  dream. 

This  tragic  cycle  must  be  broken.  If  we 
insure  that  Infants,  children,  and  preg- 
nant women  receive  adequate  nutrition 
we  can  interrupt  the  cycle  and  become 
the  masters  rather  than  the  slaves  of 
our  future.  Our  inexcusably  rising  mor- 
tality rate  would  drop.  Our  children 
would  benefit  both  physically  and  men- 
tally. Educational  accomplishment  and 
achievement  would  improve.  In  turn  the 
children  of  poverty  would  earn  more.  The 
Nation  could  reclaim  not  only  millions 
of  wasted  lives  but  billions  of  dollars 
that  we  lose  because  the  underfed  can- 
not make  their  full  productive  contribu- 
tion to  society. 

Aristotle  once  said  that  the  good  of 
men  must  be  the  end  of  the  science  of 
politics.  But  recent  governmental  pro- 
grams have  failed  to  break  the  links  In 
this  tragic  cycle. 

Many  of  the  22  foods  available  imder 
the  agriculture  departments  commodity 
distribution  programs  never  reach  needy 
families.  The  Federal  food  stamp  and 
commodity  distribution  programs  are 
aimed  at  the  disposal  of  surplus  farm 
products  rather  than  the  nutritional 
needs  of  the  poor.  The  Federal  food 
stamp  program  has  failed  because — 

Many  counties  do  not  want  to  make 
the  local  contribution  required  for  food 
stamp  programs  and  do  not  have  them. 

Msoiy  of  the  poor  cannot  afford  to  buy 
the  stamps. 

Many  of  the  poor  carmot  afford  the 
time  or  the  money  needed  to  travel  to 
the  centers  where  food  stamps  are  sold. 

Families  must  buy  stamps  regularly  if 
they  are  to  participate.  Many  of  the 
poor  cannot  do  this. 

In   many   areas   families   no   longer 


qualify  for  food  stamps  although  well 
below  the  poverty  line. 

Fortunately,  the  plight  of  the  under- 
fed has  been  recognized.  The  late  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  put  the  spotlight  on  hun- 
ger in  Mississippi  and  in  New  York  State 
and  Senator  Rollings,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, soimded  the  alarm  last  year.  As  a 
result  the  Federal  budget  has  been  in- 
creased. The  funds  to  fight  hunger  have 
been  increased  to  $1.5  billion. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  The  Federal 
Qovemment  must  recognize  the  urgency 
that  malnutrition  demands.  How  many 
authors,  doctors,  caripenters,  steelwork- 
ers,  and  lawyers  will  our  society  lose  be- 
cause our  Government  failed  to  respond 
in  time. 

Even  a  budget  of  $1.5  billion  for  food 
is  Inadequate.  It  Is  only  half  of  what  is 
needed.  If  we  can  spend  billions  on  mili- 
tary cost  over-runs  then  we  can  surely 
afford  $3  billion  to  eliminate  hunger, 
and  this  investment  will  in  turn  reduce 
our  medical  and  welfare  costs. 

The  White  House  sponsored  a  con- 
ference In  December  to  discuss  malnu- 
trition and  further  develop  an  anti- 
hunger  program. 

What  is  needed  is  an  all  out  war  against 
hunger.  The  plight  of  the  underfed  de- 
serves the  Wghest  priority.  No  child 
should  be  subjected  to  the  physical  pain 
and  damage  which  hunger  causes.  This  is 
a  right  which  we  can  guarantee  as  a  part 
of  the  promise  of  America. 

This  Is  not  an  unrealistic  goal,  in  the 
1940 's  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
war  which  involved  all  of  our  resources 
and  yet  we  mobilized  a  successful  drive 
to  see  that  no  one  was  malnourished. 
This  contrasts  starkly  with  our  greatly 
increased  agricultural  productivity  and 
limited  Federal  food  program.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  whether  we  have  the  re- 
sources to  do  the  Job,  for  we  do.  It  is 
rather  a  matter  of  applying  the  will  and 
compassion  which  is  necessary  to  elimi- 
nate hunger  in  America. 

I  have  cosponsored  a  bill  with  Repre- 
sentative Thomas  S.  Foley.  Democrat  of 
Washington,  and  Representative  Edith 
Green,  Democrat  of  Oregon,  and  others 
that  proposes  the  coupling  of  the  food 
stamp  program  with  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  allowing  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  use  up  to 
$19.5  billion  of  its  borrowing  power  to 
reach  all  the  foreseeable  needs  of  the 
present  hunger  program.  The  bill  calls 
for  the  distribution  of  free  food  stamps 
to  families  that  have  no  disposable 
Incomes. 

I  further  propose  that  we  take  the 
following  actions: 

First.  Use  emergency  funds  to  fully 
meet  the  needs  of  the  hungry  this  year. 

Second.  Mobilize  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies — government  and  pri- 
vate— to  insure  that  all  the  underfed  are 
reached. 

Third.  Educate  the  poor  about  nutri- 
tion. 

I  am  convinced  that  an  imaginative, 
energetic  and  determined  effort  can  elim- 
inate hunger  In  America. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  one  meal  a  day 
of  grits  and  molasses,  beans  and  tortillas, 
or  bread  and  gravy.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  a  free  and  reduced-price  lunch  pro- 
gram that  can  only  feed  a  few  of  the 


deserving  children  in  a  class.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  an  imderfunded  lunch  pro- 
gram that  requires  that  lunches  be  ro- 
tated through  a  class  during  the  week. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  a  food  stamp  pro- 
gram that  provides  less  than  a  minimum 
diet.  There  is  no  excuse  for  charging  peo- 
ple with  no  income  for  food  stamps.  And 
there  is  no  excuse  for  the  existence  of 
diseases  caused  by  malnutrition.  Only  by 
making  these  necessary  and  monumental 
efforts  can  we  honor  the  biblical  commit- 
ment: "They  shall  hunger  no  more." 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
his  kind  and  appropriate  remarks.  That 
will  help  us  to  understand  better  the  total 
problem,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  brief  presentation 
to  these  young  people  I  first  commended 
them  for  their  coming  together  at  con- 
siderable sacrifice  to  this  type  of  a  meet- 
ing. I  know  many  of  them  came  at  some 
sacrifice.  Then  I  suggested  to  them  at  the 
outset  that,  whatever  might  be  their  feel- 
ings toward  America  in  any  category  or 
on  the  broad  front,  they  should  have 
faith  in  the  American  system. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  was  tremendously  impressed  by  the 
enthusiasm,  the  organization  ability  and 
the  sensitivity  of  the  young  people  in  my 
congressional  district  who  made  the 
march  and  raised  substantial  amounts  of 
money.  When  young  people  can  use  that 
positive  means  to  express  themselves  and 
their  strong  feelings,  to  activate  progress, 
it  is  not  a  disruption,  as  so  often  it  ap- 
pears when  students  march.  This  gained 
tremendous  respect  for  them  in  the  com- 
munities where  they  conducted  this. 

It  is  very  exciting  to  see  America's 
young  people  so  concerned  about  the 
problems  of  population,  pollution,  and 
pwverty.  The  people  participating  in  the 
Young  World  Developers  Conference  in 
Chicago  are  contributing  to  the  solutions 
of  these  problems  by  drawing  attention  to 
them,  discussing  them,  and  making  rec- 
ommendations for  their  solution.  From 
such  interest  and  enthusiasm,  I  am  con- 
fident that  these  age-old  problems  will 
soon  be  solved. 

The  "walks  for  development'  conduct- 
ed throughout  the  country  were  examples 
of  the  constructive  solutions  carried  out 
by  these  young  people.  They  exerted  real 
effort  to  make  some  money  to  contribute 
to  programs  for  the  alleviation  of  hunger 
and  poverty  at  home  and  abroad.  I  am 
very  proud  of  the  ''walks"  taken  in  my 
congressional  district  and  would  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  organizers  of  some  of 
them.  At  Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  the  "walk 
for  development"  was  coordinated  by 
Brian  Veiman.  The  slogan  on  this  walk 
was  "Hunger  Hurts."  Jon  Bergland  was 
the  student  coordinator  of  the  Winona, 
Minn.,  "walk  for  development"  and  Jc*m 
A.  Anderson  was  the  adviser.  In  Roch- 
ester, Minn.,  the  youth  coordinator 
was  Wayne  J.  Fleck.  While  I  could  not 
participate  in  any  of  these  walks,  I  was 
happy  to  wish  them  well  in  this  venture. 
I  am  happy  to  join  today  In  this  effort  to 
bring  public  attention  to  the  inspiring 
work  being  done  by  this  group. 
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Mr  SCHWENGEL  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota 

Mr  FRASER  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
eentleman  yield? 

Mr  SCHWENGEL  I  am  sjlad  to  yield 
to  the  'jcntleman  from  Miniiesota 

Mr  FRASER  I  want  to  join  in  com- 
mcndinc  the  'gentleman  for  the  state- 
ment he  IS  m.akins  this  afternoon. 

I  be"ae\e  the  work  tH-im;  d.me  by  the 
Ameiicsn  Freedom  Fiom  Hunuer  F'oun- 
datio!^  and  the  work  being  done  by  the 
Young  World  Development  Orgaiu^ation 
represent  a  new  hope — a  new  vision — for 
the  young  people  of  America. 

Last  year  I  t'Xik  part  in  the  walk  in 
Washington,  D  C  .  along  *uh  .•^omf  mem- 
tM?rs  of  my  family,  aimed  at  raising 
money  to  help  to  meet  the  problems  of 
hunger  and  development  both  at  home 
and  abr«d 

Just  a  week  or  so  ago  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  a  conference 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  m  which 
young  people  were  agaui  expressing  their 
convictions  about  the  morrl  ommit- 
ment  needed  on  the  part  of  Americans 
to  participate  m  development  and  the 
need  to  make  thi.s  a  high  prior.ty  among 
our  many  concerns 

I  know  the  views  of  the  gentleman 
fr jm  Iowa  about  the  miportance  of  tum- 
mi:  our  priorities  away  from  excessive 
expenditures  for  the  military  and  de- 
voting mo|;e  of  our  resources  to  human 
development  both  here  at  home  and 
abroad 

If  in  the  months  and  years  t^  come 
we  can  renew  the  commitment  of  this 
Nation  through  its  young  people  to  de- 
velopm.ental  aid  and  to  the  building  of 
constructive  relationships  with  the  peo- 
ples of  other  nations  through  our  efforts 
to  assist  m  their  development,  this  could 
become  one  of  the  finest  penods  in  our 
histor>' 

There  is  a  great  stirring  in  our  Na- 
tion Young  people  have  been  caught  up 
in  some  of  the  most  far-reaching  con- 
troversies ever  experienced  by  our  na- 
tion. The  horrors  of  Vietnam,  the  agonies 
of  starvation  at  home  and  abroad,  grow- 
ing racial  tension,  and  the  threat  to 
continued  life  from  pollution  of  our  en- 
vironment have  become  their  central 
concern  They  wonder  and  worry  aljout 
seeming  indifference  on  the  part  of  their 
governmental  mstitutions.  C\-ni,-ism  has 
too  easily  displaced  commitment. 

The  decision  of  young  people  to  in- 
volve themselves  directly  in  the  problems 
of  hunger  and  world  development  pro- 
vides new  hope  We  need  for  this  genera- 
tion as  well  as  for  all  the  world  to  stake 
out  new  vLsions  of  tomorrow — of  a  world 
more  concerned  about  sufflciency  of  nu- 
trition than  the  .sufficiency  of  armaments. 
of  a  world  in  which  the  largest  share  of 
our  resources  is  channeled  into  human 
development  rather  than  into  prepara- 
tions for  war  Peace  is  development 

We  should  give  all  the  encouragement 
we  can  to  the  work  of  these  young  peo- 
ple We  should  work  with  them — walk 
with  them — and  talk  with  them  when- 
ever we  can  Join  In  their  magnificent 
undertaking 

I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
yielding  to  me 

Mr  SCHWENGEL  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (or  his  very  worth- 
while contribution  today. 


Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SCHWENGEL  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio 

TAKE    PRIOr    IN    AMERICA 

Mr  MILLEIR  of  Ohio  Mr  Speaker,  in 
1967  the  United  States  produced  132.- 
219.000  short  tons  of  corn,  more  than  45 
percent  of  the  total  world  production. 

Mr  SCHWENGEL  Mr  Speaker,  as  I 
said.  I  suggested  to  these  young  people 
gathered  there  that  they  continue  to 
have  faith  in  the  American  system. 

I  pomted  out  to  them  that  even  with 
all  of  the  shortcomings  that  are  so  ap- 
parent to  them  and  to  us  these  days 
that  the  American  system  is  still  defen- 
sible, it  :s  still  the  best  system  for  any 
people  in  the  long  nm.  for  it  has  done 
more  ui  more  ways  to  bring  tlie  Biblical 
promise  of  a  long  and  good  life  to  a 
nation  and  to  all  its  people  than  any 
other  system  I  quickly  added,  for  I 
sensed  their  feelings  that  there  were 
thm^s  wrong  with  the  system,  that  we 
needed  to  reconcile  the  system  we  mided 
to  improve  the  system  and  review  its 
traditions  to  determine  whether  or  not 
they  are  appropriate  for  our  time  We 
have  to  review  Lie  precedents  and  find 
ways  and  means  to  make  it  easier  to 
attaui  the  objectives  that  were  envi- 
sioned by  our  forefatners. 

I  agreed  with  them  as  I  later  found 
out  that  we  need  to  set  proper  priorities 
and  to  come  to  grips  with  the  many 
problems  of  our  times  which  plague 
many  areas.  These  are  problems  which 
really  keep  us  from  the  kind  of  greatness 
we  can  achieve.  We  can  add  to  America, 
and  this.  too.  will  ennch  our  heritage 

Then,  Mr  Speaker.  I  suggested  some- 
thing that  they  already  sense,  as  was  mv 
observation  to  them,  namely,  that  there 
are  right  and  wrong  ways  to  do  right 
thin;Ts.  there  are  right  and  wrong  times 
and  places  to  do  right  thmgs.  and  the 
genius  of  succe.ss.  as  history  has  so  oft*  n 
revealed  to  us,  is  to  find  the  right  way  to 
do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time 

Then  I  also  pointed  out  to  them,  as 
they  knew  and  as  they  expres.sed  in  vari- 
ous ways,  that  our  system  and  our  way 
of  life  was  based  on  a  moral  foundation. 
I  pointed  nut  to  them,  which  is  obvious — 
and  I  th.nk  most  agreed  with  me— 
that  the  power  of  conscience  that  tells 
us  not  to  do  .something  becau.se  it  Is 
wrong  or  to  do  something  because  it  Is 
right  Ls  far  more  powerful  than  any 
constitution  we  can  ever  adopt  or  any 
laws  we  can  ever  pass.  I  told  them, 
which  IS  the  fact,  that  I  supported  every 
strengthening  of  laws  to  improve  society, 
particularly  civil  rights  laws,  and  that 
many  Members  of  Congress  also  did 

I  also  suggested  to  them  that  while  we 
were  strengthening  and  charming  and 
improving  laws,  we  needed  programs  to 
strengthen  character,  to  upgrade  minds, 
to  improve  the  spirit  This  is  particu- 
larly pertinent  because  these  people,  in 
my  view,  were  livmg  this  thing 

Then  I  shared  with  them  some  of  their 
concerns  about  foreign  policy  and  our 
involvements  at  the  present  time.  I 
shared  with  them  a  concern  I  had 
gathered  from  the  colleges  I  visited 
acroes  America.  I  believe  I  have  been  on 
over  300  college  campuses  in  recent 
years,  and  the  same  thing  comes  through 


there  from  the  student  bodies  I  associ- 
ated with  there,  that  is.  the  vast  majority 
of  the  young  people — £md  it  is  a  tragedy 
that  this  is  not  better  understood — know 
what  IS  right  and  wrong  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  students  in  college  know 
why  they  are  in  college,  and  they  are 
making  the  best  of  the  situation  there. 

They  recognize,  thou^^h.  as  they  pon- 
der the  future  that  they  are  given  a  com- 
mitment by  us  of  our  time  to  make  a 
.sacrifice,  perhaps,  unnecessar>'  because 
of  some  mistakes  that  we  have  made  and 
are  now  makmg. 

One  pomted  out  to  me  that  in  Vietnam 
if  we  left  there  tomorrow  the  major  cost 
of  Vietnam  would  still  be  before  us.  I  did 
not  think  about  it  until  I  had  this 
checked  out  by  a  reliable  source  and 
found  that  the  yotuigster  was  right.  The 
future  cost  of  Vietnam  in  death  benefits, 
hospital  care  of  soldiers  who  have  been 
wounded  over  there,  disability  benefits, 
and  benefits  to  families  will  come  to 
.something  like  $250  billion.  That  is  more 
than  we  have  already  spent  over  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  things  are  plaguing 
the  minds  of  these  young  people.  I  sug- 
gested that  we  needed  at  every  level  to 
rethink  this  whole  question  of  foreign 
policy  and  maybe  recognize  what  I  think 
is  the  truth  and  that  is  the  trouble  with 
our  foreign  policy — we  have  no  foreign 
policy. 

Well,  I  Ulked  about  some  of  the  other 
thiiiLis  and  then  it  was  opened  up  to  a 
que^t;on  and  answer  period  to  which  I 
re.^ponde.i  as  best  I  could.  In  this  ex- 
perience I  sensed  a  frustration  about 
these  many  problems  that  are  plaguing 
America  and  which  are  preying  upon  the 
minds  of  our  young  people.  I  felt  the 
frustrations  that  were  involved  in  spe- 
iific  projects  .such  as  the  project  of  re- 
moving hunger  from  America.  There 
could  not  be  a  more  honorable  project 
th-in  that  to  undertake.  But  they  felt 
frustration  because  they  could  not  par- 
ticipate fully. 

Mr.  SCHERLE  Mr  Speaker,  will  my 
colleague  from  Iowa  yield  to  me  at  this 
point ' 

Mr  SCHWENGEL  Yes. 

Mr  SCHERLE  I  think  from  the  be- 
L^innint;  of  time,  or  since  this  country 
developed  its  independence  we  h»ve  had 
problems:  we  have  had  trials,  we  have 
had  tribulations.  This  will  not  be  over- 
come even  with  idealistic  ideologies. 
These  problems  will  go  on  even  after 
you  and  I  are  gone  and  long  after  these 
y  )iin:'sters  about  whom  we  are  speaking 
are  gone  There  will  always  be  frustra- 
tions and  problems. 

Now.  these  young  people,  are  they  so 
frustrated  because  things  have  been 
handed  to  them,  are  they  so  frustrated 
be.'au.se  some  of  them  have  never  learned 
how  to  work  are  they  .so  frustrated  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  the  responsibil- 
ity of  their  ?-e^  I  h^ve  often  said  it  is 
too  bad  that  our  yjung  pejp'e  tou'd  not 
be  21  bcfoie  they  were  18 

I  th-nk  It  IS  wonderful  that  thc-e  young 
people  participate  in  the  problems  of  our 
Nation  today  because  tomorrow  they 
will  be  theirs. 

Do  they  have  alternatives?  Do  they 
have  substitutes?  Or  would  some  of  the 
recommendations  they  made  resolve  all 
of  these  problems?  E>o  they  really  believe 
that  the  time  will  come  where  no  one 
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will  be  faced  with  any  problem  insofar 
as  any  civilization  exists? 

I  always  hear  about  the  poor  kids  that 
are  Involved  and  their  frustrations.  I 
have  had  to  face  up  to  some  of  these 
problems  every  day  of  the  week — some- 
times 7  days  a  week.  The  trouble  is  that 
these  youngsters  have  to  learn  to  grow 
up.  They  have  to  grow  up  themselves. 
We  cannot  run  around  spoon  feeding 
them  all  the  lime.  We  cannot  run  after 
them  and  wipe  their  nose  all  the  time.  I 
think  they  are  going  to  have  to  face  up 
to  reality. 

I  do  not  know  what  we  can  do,  or  who 
has  pro\ided  a  better  place  for  these 
kids  to  learn  to  live  with  these  problems, 
nor  has  anyone  tried  any  harder  than 
we  have. 

I  have  three  youngsters  of  my  own,  and 
I  see  this  developing.  By  the  same  token, 
they  are  not  afraid  to  take  the  bull  by 
the  horns,  they  are  not  afraid  to  go  out 
and  work,  they  are  not  afraid  to  do 
things,  they  are  not  spending  their  time 
idly  sitting  by  and  wondering  what  is 
going  to  happen  to  society;  they  are  do- 
ing something  about  it.  I  believe  a  little 
more  effort,  rather  than  thought,  per- 
haps might  so  a  long  ways  toward  solv- 
ing their  frustrations. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an- 
swer to  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  I  do  not  quite  know  what  the 
gentleman  is  aiming  at.  Maybe  it  has  not 
come  through  what  I  am  trying  to  do. 
I  stand  here  before  this  body  because 
some  people  were  interested  in  me.  I 
suppose  by  certain  measurements  today, 
and  even  at  the  time  that  I  was  growing 
2;  up.  I  could  have  been  considered  handi- 
z>  capped,  I  come  from  a  German  family. 
*^  I  am  the  son  of  immigrant  parents  who 
did  not  believe  that  I  needed  any  educa- 
tion beyond  grade  school,  and  I  would 
not  have  gone,  I  am  sure,  to  high  school, 
even.  If  it  had  not  been  for  a  school- 
teacher, Helen  Sculler,  was  her  name, 
wno  m  my  eighth  year  when  I  was  to 
take  the  county  examination  to  see 
whether  I  could  be  graduated  from 
eighth  grade,  walked  home  with  me  one 
day  and  talked  to  my  parents  about  the 
Importance  of  my  going  on  to  high 
school.  She  knew  the  attitude  of  my  par- 
ents toward  high  school. 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  she 
convinced  them,  and  I  got  them  to  let 
me  go  to  high  school  and  finally  ended 
up  working  my  way  through  high  school. 
Then  when  I  was  graduated  from  high 
school,  a  high  school  teacher  took  an  in- 
terest in  me,  and  suggested  I  go  to  col- 
lege. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  If  the  gentleman 
will  permit  me  to  continue  for  just  a 
moment,  then  I  will  yield. 

I  could  speak  about  this  with  emotion, 
because  I  would  not  have  gone  to  col- 
lege if  it  had  not  been  for  Mrs.  Dennett. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  thing 
that  concerns  me — and  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Iowa  for  yield- 
ing to  me  again — there  are  many  more 
opportunities  existing  today  than  have 
ever  existed  in  the  entire  history  of  our 
country,  our  great  United  States.  We  talk 


about  handicaps.  I  feel  that  we  had 
greater  handicaps  when  we  were  young 
than  the  young  people  are  faced  with 
today.  I  believe  the  problem  is  indecision, 
I  think  this  can  be  overcome  also  with  a 
little  thought  and  effort.  I  do  not  believe 
there  are  many  men  and  women  of  our 
a^e  who  have  not  had  the  very  handi- 
caps that  we  had.  I.  too,  come  from  a 
German  family,  a  German  immigrant 
family.  I  have  as  many  relatives  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  in  Himgary  and  Ea.'st 
Germany  as  I  do  in  the  United  States. 

I  realize  what  the  value  of  our  country 
means  to  me  as  a  first-generation  Ameri- 
can, and  It  is  dlCQcult  for  me  to  sympa- 
thize with  yoimg  people  of  today. 

My  parents  never  took  welfare.  They 
were  both  immigrants,  and  there  was  a 
stigma  attached  to  welfare.  Nobody 
wanted  it.  But,  today,  if  you  can  get  it 
and  beat  them  out  of  it,  why,  It  is  to  your 
advantage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  difficult  for  me  to 
sympathize  when  we  have  the  great  op- 
portunities that  we  do  in  this  country. 
and  it  is  impossible  to  try  and  compare 
those  with  the  opportimities  we  had 
when  we  were  yoimger,  because  they  did 
not  exist. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportimities 
that  my  two  young  sons  have  to  grow  up 
in  society  today.  They  do  not  have  to 
work  as  hard  as  we  did  years  ago,  but 
there  again  it  did  not  hurt  us,  and  I  do 
not  believe  it  would  hurt  them  today 
either, 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  say  this  in  further  response :  I  believe 
that  the  gentleman  is  not  being  critical 
of  the  students  and  people  who  are  try- 
ing to  do  something.  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman is  talking  about  somebody  who 
is  not  involved  in  this.  That  is  my  view- 
point, and  I  certainly  hope  that  is  true, 
for  I  am  here  today  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  is  an  honorable  orga- 
nization, and  that  it  is  headed  by  good 
people. 

Mr,  SCHERLE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  hope  my  colleague  has 
not  misunderstood  what  I  said  here  this 
afternoon.  I  criticize  no  organization, 
I  criticize  nothing  of  that  nature  that 
has  in  a  sense  dona  good.  But  again  I  say 
it  is  difficult  for  me  to  sympathize  with 
always  wondering  what  we  are  going  to 
do  about  the  young  people,  what  we  are 
going  to  do  for  them.  Perhaps  it  should 
be  what  are  they  going  to  do  for  them- 
selves, not  what  are  we  going  to  provide 
for  them. 

The  thing  that  concerns  me  is  that 
I  think  perhaps  we  have  turned  them 
loose  a  little  bit  too  soon,  and  that  we 
should  discipline  them  at  home  before 
they  get  to  that  point.  If  we  did,  I  think 
maybe  we  would  be  a  little  better  off, 
and  a  little  further  ahead. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  WeU,  I  repeats 
sympathize  with  the  handicapped  wher- 
ever they  are. 

I  suppose  that  the  child  who  does  not 
have  good  parents,  or  for  whatever  rea- 
son, is  handicapped,  in  a  measure — not 
necessarily — and  to  the  extent  that  we 
can  give  him  encouragement  and  help 
to  this  self-determination  to  help  other 
people,  we  ought  to  do  it.  That  is  my 
purpose  here  today. 

Oh,  I  know  of  people  in  my  commu- 


nity who  are  not  taking  advantage  of 
all  the  opportunities  they  have  in  this 
great  land.  But  here  is  an  organization 
that  is  doing  something — at  least  they 
are  trying — and  I  salute  them  and  wish 
them  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  much  more  to  say, 
but  before  I  do,  I  want  to  put  in  the 
Record  and  read  for  this  body  the  con- 
clusion of  this — or  some  of  the  conclu- 
sion at  least — of  this  meeting  in  Chicago 
that  I  attended. 

I  think  I  should  say  that  during  the 
discussion  period,  there  were  some 
rather  critical  things  said  about  our  sys- 
tem and  some  of  our  leaders  and  people 
that  bothered  me. 

Obviously,  someone  had  not  acquainted 
them — or  they  had  not  read  about  the 
institution  of  the  Congress,  for  instance, 
that  was  severely  and  I  felt,  imjustly 
criticized  and  said  so. 

But  you  know  the  best  answer  to  that 
probably  came  from  the  group  them- 
selves. Somebody  within  that  group  an- 
swered much  better  that  challenge  than 
I  could.  This  is  a  part  of  their  record. 
This  too  was  an  experience,  and  an  in- 
teresting experience  for  me. 

There  is  a  statement  of  purpose  by  the 
Young  World  Development  Group — 

Listen  to  this.  They  said: 

The  creation  of  a  world  free  from  hunger, 
environmental  abuse  and  overpopulation 
must  be  fought  and  won. 

They  were  translating  in  their  words 
what  many  adults  are  thinking. 

They  continue: 

Young  World  Etevelopment  recognizes  that 
these  conditions  inhibit  all  mankind  from 
realizing  its  greatest  human  potential.  It  is 
up  to  the  people  to  take  the  initiative  to 
redirect  and  stimulate  personal  and  govern- 
mental involvement  towards  the  solution  of 
the  problem. 

We  are  committed  to  involving  everyone  In 
the  recognition  of  the  severity  of  these  con- 
ditions and  the  urgency  of  dealing  with 
them.  The  late  President  Kennedy  once  said. 
■'We  have  the  ability,  we  have  the  means,  and 
we  have  the  capacity  to  eliminate  hunger 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  need  only  the 
■win."  The  accomplishment  of  this  task  is 
fxjsslble  through  dynamic  participation, 
both  collective  and  individual,  education, 
motivation  of  the  will  and  redirecting  com- 
munity resources. 

At  this  juncture  I  should  say.  they 
were  not  just  thinking  of  tax  money — 
they  were  thinking  of  money  that  they 
could  get  from  whatever  source,  honor- 
ably and  through  their  own  efforts  and 
organization,  then  distributed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  come  to  grips  with  the  real 
critical  problems. 

They  continue: 

A  fundamental  requirement  Is  the  chang- 
ing of  priorities  to  insure  survival. 

How  often  do  we  hear  that? 

The  failure  to  meet  this  requirement  can 
mean  the  eventual  annihilation  of  mankind. 

The  time  for  feeling  "deep  concern"  about 
hunger,  environmental  abuse,  and  over- 
population is  past.  Expressing  passion  for 
our  fellow  man  by  verbal  commitment  is 
now  hypocritical.  We  can  only  be  true  to 
ourselves  and  the  world  when  we  are  true  to 
our  purpose  by  taking  action.  And  It  Is  this 
we  believe  to  be  the  true  expression  of  love, 
the  Joy  of  freeing  man  to  seek  fulfillment  of 
his  human  potential. 

There  are  many  ways  to  do  that. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  would  like  to  Insert  letters  I  have 
received  as  a  result  of  my  speech  at  the 
Second  National  Young  World  Develop- 
ment Conference  Let  me  reiterate  my 
commendation  of  this  constructive  and 
meanmgful  organization.  The  young 
people  involved  in  the  conference  dem- 
onstrated the  kmd  of  concern  for  our 
Nation  that  is  healthy  and  which  will 
make  them  creative  and  productive 
members  of  our  society. 

Amesuan   Prceik^m  From  Hcncer 

FV'VND.\TION.    InC 

Washington   D  C  .  December  28  1969 
Hon    Pftro  Schwengcl. 
V  S  House  of  Rep'-eientatiies. 
Washington  D  C 

Oeab  Conoress.man  Schwfncel  The  dele- 
fffttes  of  the  Second  National  Young  World 
Development  Conference  thank  yovi  for  .shar- 
ing your  views  with  us  and  hstenlng  s<.i  at- 
tentively to  our  Ideas  axid  questions  We 
appreciate  your  involvement  in  the  prob- 
lems that  concern  us  Y'lr  voting  record 
has  encouraged  us  to  believe  that  social 
change  can  come  through  our  Congress 

We  the  175  delegates  from  i3  states  write 
this  letter  in  response  to  your  generous  offer 
to  read  our  statement  of  concern  to  the  92nd 
session  uf  Congress    It  is  as  follows 

Young  World  Development  is  concerned 
wuh  hunger  and  the  causes  that  relate  di- 
rectly to  It  population,  pollution,  and  pov- 
erty We  feel  that  there  Is  a  state  of  emer- 
gency existing  in  our  country  and  that  the 
Congress  must  deal  with  it  immediately  to 
Pliable  future  generations  to  exist  on  this 
p.anet 

We  believe  that  some  stefxs  have  been 
taken  towards  the  solutions  of  the  prublenis 
of  hunger,  but  that  they  are  tragically  in- 
sufficient Hunger  still  exists  across  the  en- 
tire country  and  m.ich  must  be  done  to 
mjn!ml?e  its  cau-ses  Hunger  which  ha.s  been 
a  rather  hidden  and  untalked  about  issue 
in  America,  has  now  come  to  the  surface  and 
jolted  the  public  into  seeing  the  need  for 
effective  action  We  as  concerned  youth,  are 
beginning  to  do  something  about  It  How- 
ever it  is  sometimes  hard  to  work  on  pro- 
gressive s,>lutlons  when  a  number  of  states 
will  not  even  officially  recognise  that  there 
IS  poverty  in  their  state  Whether  they  recog- 
nize It  or  not  the  emergency  exists,  and  In 
Slime  CAses,  most  blatantly  in  those  states 
where  It  is  denied 

We  commend  the  ct  ngre.ssmen  who  have 
been  fighting  hunger  and  p.^verty  and  those 
who  are  now  seeing  the  extent  of  the  tragedv 
and  are  trying  to  re-evaluate  the  priorities 
of  this  great  nation  We  have  faith  In  the 
American  pe^iple  and  the  lawmakers  nf  our 
land  and  cannot  believe  that  they  will  sit 
bv  and  let  this  coiitlnue  t.j  happen  when 
they  have  the  p<jwer  and  mean.s  lu  end  it 

Our  cbeJlenge  to  Congress  is  this:  Young 
World  Development  will  work  with  and  up- 
port  th(.«se  Congressmen  who  are  aware  and 
fighting  f.ir  effective  action  we  will  also 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  make  those 
who  deny  the  fact  of  hunger  In  their  state 
see  the  growing  crisis  created  by  their 
blindness 

Unive»sitt  or  Massachusetts, 
Amherst.  Mass  .  January  5,  1970 
Congressman  Pkm  Schwdigkl, 
U  S  Home  o/  Representatives. 
Wajhington.  D  C 

Oeab  CoNCKsaskLAN  I  want«d  to  write  you 
ever  since  you  spoke  at  the  Young  World  De- 
velopment Conference  You  may  recall  a 
bearded  young  man  from  Boston  unfairly 
criticized  you  for  some  of  your  remarks  Since 
I  am  that  bearded  young  man  and  since  I 
now  realize  that  Instead  of  criticizing  you  I 
should  have  been  encouraging  you  to  con- 
tinue  your   work   In   Congress    If   I   had  sat 


down  and  realized  that  you  are  really  on  our 
side,  I  would  never  have  s&ld  what  I  did 

I  have  written  my  local  congressman.  Con- 
gressman James  Burke  and  I  have  urged  him 
to  support  your  efforts  when  you  address  the 
Congress  later  this  month  Keep  up  your  •  •  • 


Oregon  Crrr.  Orec  .  December  31,  1969. 

Dear  Concrjessman  Schwcngel  Thank  you 
very  much  for  having  the  time.  patlenc«. 
and  dedication  to  listen  to  a  group  of  angry 
youth  at  the  Young  World  DeveJopment  Con- 
ference I  have  great  respect  for  men  of 
your  type,  and  men  like  you  save  my  faith 
in  the  American  system 

You  asked  for  suggeetloas  My  main  con- 
cern IS  hunger  I  dont  have  all  of  the  answers 
to  even   that   problem,  but   here  are  a  few: 

( 1 1  Greatly  escalate  the  war  fought  by 
VISTA  and  the  Peace  Corps 

( 2 1  Organize  a  NatlCknal  Operation  Bread 
basket 

i3i  Remove  the  Income  tax  exemption  for 
every  child  after  the  second  born  to  any  one 
family  from  now  on 

i4i  Call  m  ur^CEF  (but  only  If  Congreas 
makes  it  c'.ear  that  it  has  no  desire  to  feed 
the  starving  children  la  the  world's  richest 
nation) 

Congress  alone  has  the  financial  resources 
to  free  America  from  hunger  I  hope  and 
pray  that  more  men  In  C^jngresa  develop  a 
morally  responsible  attitude  like  yours.  Con- 
gressman Schwengel. 
Yours  truly, 

Lynn   Kahle 


Grkat  Falu.  Mont  . 

Janua'y  5    1970 

Concrjessman  Scmwxngei.  I  was  at  the 
Young  World  Development  Conference  In 
Chicago  where  you  were  kind  enough  to 
speak  I  was  the  only  member  from  Montana. 
I  want  to  thank  you  for  speaking  to  us  and 
for  offering  to  make  our  views  known  in 
Washington  Even  though  we  questioned 
you.  I  hope  you  have  no  hard  feeUngs  be- 
cause we  truly  appreciate  your  coming,  I 
sent  the  enclosed  letter  to  our  two  repre- 
sentatives asking  them  to  support  you  and 
our  foundation   I  hope  It  will  help. 

Thank  you 

Karen  McBaotrN. 

Concordia  College, 
ytilvaxukee.  Wis  .  January  5.   1970 
Congreesman  Schwengel. 
House  Office  Buxldmg. 
Washington.   DC 

Dear  Congressman  Schwengei  I  attended 
the  Second  National  Ynung  World  Develop- 
ment Conference  in  Chicago  and  heard  you 
speak  During  the  que-stlon  period  we  gave 
you  a  rou^h  time  Liter  In  the  conference  It 
was  often  wished  that  we  had  shown  more 
support  of  what  you  are  trying  to  do  Instesid 
of  being  so  extremely  critical 

I  enjoyed  y  lur  cununent.  '  Yju  are  reflect- 
ing an  understandable  Impatience."  That 
statement,  I  believe,  reflects  your  under- 
standing of  the  youth  who  were  gathered  in 
Chicago  that  day 

I  am  also  very  happy  that  you  brought 
your  religious  faith  Into  your  speech  Th.it  Is 
the  motlvatl  r.  which  I  wish  everyone  would 
have  f.jr  their  humanitarian  activities 

I  have  one  question  While  working  -.vit.'i 
the  Mllwaikee  i  Wisconsin  i  Hunger  Hike,  we 
asked  sever.il  CviiKressmen  to  give  us  writ- 
ten support  rf  our  activities  In  reply  we 
received  from  seme  of  these  men  Just  .i  ll.si 
of  what  they  had  done  They  m.ide  no  men- 
tion of  whether  they  approved  or  not  Why  do 
Congressmen  so  often  teil  people  to  look  at 
their  records? 

Thank  yuu  for  all  you  have  done  and  are 
doing 

Sincerely. 

Glenn  Teschendorf 


American  Freedom  From  Hunger 
Foundation 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  May  16,  1969. 

1  congratulate  you  and  all  who  work  with 
the  American  Freedom  Prom  Hunger  Foun- 
dation to  eliminate  hunger  and  malnutrition 
in  this  country  and  abroad. 

The  urgent  problems  of  feeding  the  world's 
growing  population  must  have  high  priority 
on  our  national  agenda.  The  Federal  program 
we  recently  announced  to  expand  our  gov- 
ernmental efforts  against  hunger  tmd  mal- 
nutrition gives  recognition  to  this  fact.  But 
the  sustained  support  of  private  groups  such 
as  your  o*n  Is  indispensable  If  we  are  to 
reach  our  goals. 

Your  reputation  fills  us  with  encourage- 
ment, and  with  the  hope  that  by  working 
together  we  may  succeed  In  satisfying  the 
ni  jst  basic  human  need 

RlCHAEO  NrxoN 

The  American  FVeedom  from  Hunger 
Foundation  was  established  in  1961  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  as  the  national  committee  to  sup- 
port, voluntarily,  the  worldwide  Freedom 
from  Hunger  Campaign  of  the  United  Na- 
Uons 

It  Ls  a  nonproflt,  nonsectarlan  organiza- 
tion financed  through  the  contributions  of 
individuals,  corporations  and  nonproflt 
foundatiorvs  and  through  a  fixed  portion  of 
the  proceeds  from  Its  Walk  for  Development 
program 

The  purpose  of  the  Foundation  is  to  en- 
hance public  awareness  and  understanding 
of  the  existence  and  causes  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition,  both  domestic  and  worldwide, 
and  to  suggest  ways  that  the  American  peo- 
ple can  become  personally  involved  In  com- 
bating these  problems.  The  scope  of  the 
Foundation's  acUvlUes,  due  to  the  impor- 
tance of  Its  objectives.  Is  growing  rapidly. 
Presently  most  of  Its  efforts  are  concentrated 
In  five  areas. 

1.  Public  Information,  Requests  for  Infor- 
mation and  educational  materials  dealing 
with  hunger  are  serviced,  either  through  di- 
rect mailing  from  the  Foundation  or  by  re- 
ferring the  request  to  an  appropriate  source 
of  assistance.  An  extensive  bibliography.  In- 
cluding references  on  hunger,  urban  decay, 
population,  third  world  development  and 
world  trade  la  periodically  updated  and  made 
available  to  the  public 

2  Research  "The  Foundation  ser.es  as  a 
channel  of  support  for  a  wide  variety  of  spe- 
cial projects  such  as  educational  film  mak- 
ing, high  school  curriculum  development, 
and  fertilizer  resource  surveys 

3.  Walk  for  Development  The  Walk  pro- 
gram, sparked  by  enthusiastic  youUi  across 
the  country,  has  provided  an  opportunity  for 
thousands  of  Americans  to  become  actively 
Involved  in  the  war  on  hunger  Walks  are 
generally  30  miles  in  length  and  involve  sev- 
eral thousand  participants  Some  have  had 
over  10,000  Walkers  Each  Walker  gets  sfHsn- 
sors  t»  pledge  an  amount  of  money  for  each 
mile  that  he  (the  Walker)  completes  Money 
raised  is  used  to  support  domestic  and  over- 
seas self-help  projects  which  have  been  se- 
lected by  the  local  organizing  committee 
prior  to  the  Walk,  and  to  support  the  Foun- 
daUons  national  public  information  pro- 
gram 

4  Young  World  Development  YWD  is  the 
vehicle  that  promotes  follow-up  activities 
once  the  Walk  for  Development  has  taken 
place.  Many  young  people,  stimulated  by 
their  participation  in  the  Walk,  are  anxious 
to  further  educate  themselves  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  world  and  seek  meaningful  ways 
to  Involve  themselves  In  community  activi- 
ties Contact  among  the  various  Young  World 
Development  groups  Is  maintained  through 
the  YWD  Newsletter  published  monthly  by 
the  Foundation  F^irther  research  by  the 
students    into    hunger,    population    control. 
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ecolog:lcal  problems,  and  changing  high 
school  currlculums  to  Include  hunger-related 
topics  Is  encouraged. 

5.  Project  Support.  The  American  Freedom 
from  Hunger  Foundation  supports  a  wide 
variety  of  self-help  projects  to  alleviate  the 
causes  of  hanger  and  malnutrition  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  It  is  the  Ft)undatlon'8 
policy  not  to  give  handouts  of  food  and  ma- 
terial— but  rather,  to  strike  at  the  root 
causes  of  the  hunger  problem  by  supp>ortlng 
social  and  economic  self-help  projects  that 
are  of  long-term  social  value. 

Overseas  projects  are  administered  by  or- 
ganizations such  as  CARE,  FAO,  Peace  Corps, 
Partners  of  the  Alliance,  World  University 
Service,  Church  World  Service.  Lutheran 
World  Relief,  and  CathoUc  ReUef  Service. 
Projects  Include: 

Rural  youth  agricultural  training/Da- 
homey; 

Demonstration  home  gardens/Madagascar; 

Laboratory  equipment  to  produce  BWlne  & 
poultry  vaccines/South  Korea; 

Irrigation  pumps  for  rural  co-ops/E>;uador; 

Rural  school  construction/Guatemala; 

Rehabilitation  centers/Blafra; 

Community  canneries/Turkey; 

Mobile  nutrition  health  unit/Peru; 

Farm  youth  training  and  veterinary  educa- 
tion raaterlals/Indla: 

F^m  mechanization  study  fellowships/ 
Colombia. 

Domestic  projects  are  carried  out  In  local 
communities  by  a  large  number  of  social  ac- 
tion and  self-help  organizations.  Among  the 
projects  are: 

Indian  nutrition  research  and  education/ 
North  Dakota; 

Inner  city  day  care  center /Hollywood, 
Florida; 

Medical  equipment/Rural  South  OaroUna; 

Migrant  workers  training  program/Iowa 
and  Minnesota; 

Indian  crafts  program/Great  Palls,  Mon- 
tana; 

Day  care  centers/Eugene  &  Klamath  Palls, 
Oregon; 

Medical  cllnlcs/Texas,  Arizona.  S.  Carolina: 

Low-cost  housing  project/Suburban  Clil- 
cago; 

Development  reading  project/Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; 

Economic  development  program/Missis- 
sippi; 

Inner  city  nutrition  training  center/San 
Diego.  California. 

Today  the  American  Freedom  from  Hun- 
ger Foundation,  aware  of  the  importance  of 
the  task  it  has  been  assigned  to  fiilflll.  Is  ac- 
tively seeking  additional  ways  to  involve  the 
private  sector  In  promoting  further  aware- 
ness of  hunger  and  its  related  social  prob- 
lems. 

omcxRs.  executive  committee  and  trustees 

1969 

0;^cfrs 

Honorary  Chairman  of  the  Board:  The 
Hon.  Harry  S.  Trxunan 

Chairman  of  the  Board:  Mr.  Paul  S.  Willis. 
president  emeritus.  Grocery  Manufacturers 
of  America,  Inc. 

President:  Mr.  Robert  R.  Nathan,  presi- 
dent. Robert  R.  Nathan  Associates 

Executive  Director:  Leonard  G.  Wolf 

First  Vice  President:  Mr.  P.  Kenneth  Shoe- 
maker, senior  vice  president.  H.  J.  Heinz 
Company 

Vice  President:  Mr.  Richard  W.  Reuter, 
vice  president.  Kraft  Poods.  Inc. 

Vice  President:  Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Zepf 

Treasurer:  Mr.  Douglas  R.  Smith,  president. 
National  Savings  and  Trust  Company 

Secrefary.  Mr.  Leslie  Nichols.  International 
specialist.  National  4-H  Clubs  Foundation 

Historian.    Mr.   Arthur  C.   Rlngland 

Ccninselor-at-Laic:  Richard   Schlft^r.  Esq. 

Executive  Committee 
OfScers  listed  above,  plus — 
Mr.  R.  Stewart  Boyd,  Good  Housekeeping 
Magazine 


Dr.  Russell  Coleman,  president.  The  Sul- 
phur Institute 

Mr.  Bernard  A.  Confer,  executive  secretary, 
Lutheran  World  Relief,  Inc. 

Dr.  Howard  Cottam,  North  American  rep- 
resentative and  director  of  PAO  Liaison  Office 
for  North  America 

Mr.  Aled  P.  Davles,  vice  president,  Ameri- 
can Meat  Inst. 

Mr.  Harry  Edell 

Mrs.  OrvlUe  L.  Preeman 

Mr.  Frank  Oofflo,  executive  director,  CARE, 
Inc. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Jacobson,  Population  Crisis 
Committee 

Dr.  Flemmle  P.  Klttrell,  Head,  E>epaxtment 
of  Home  Economics,  Howard  University 

Mr.  Robert  M.  Koch,  president.  National 
Limestone  Institute 

Mr.  James  BfocCracken,  executive  director. 
Church  World  Service. 

"Hie  Rev.  Henry  A.  McCanna,  executive  di- 
rector, Department  of  tbe  Church  in  Town 
and  Country,  National  Council  of  Churches. 

Mr.  William  Murphy,  Washington  repre- 
sentative. Ell  Lilly  and  Company. 

Mr.  Hersbel  Ne'waom,  Tariff  Commission. 

1ST.  James  J.  O'Connor,  executive  director, 
Tbe  Academy  of  Food  Marketing,  St.  Joseph's 
College. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Plszek,  president,  Mrs.  Paul's. 

Mr.  Walter  P.  Reuther,  president,  UAW. 

Mr.  John  Walker  Scott,  master,  National 
Orange. 

The  Most  Reverend  Edward  E.  Swanstxom, 
executive  director.  Catholic  Relief  Services. 

Mr.  John  F.  Wood,  editor,  York  County 
Coast  Star. 

Other  trustees 

Mr.  Clarence  O.  Adamy,  Mr.  Braullo  Alonzo, 
Mr.  Dwayne  O.  Andreas,  Rev.  David  Brown, 
Mr.  Thomas  C.  Butler,  Mr.  William  Byler,  Mr. 
Carlos  Campbell,  Mr.  Wallace  J.  Campbell, 
Mr.  Seymovir  S.  Cohen,  Dr.  Robert  Coles. 

Mr.  Tony  T.  Dechant,  Mr.  John  P.  Duncan, 
tbe  Hon.  Charles  Ooodell,  Mr.  Fowler  Ham- 
ilton, Mrs.  Vance  Hartke,  Miss  Marsha  Hunt, 
tbe  Hon.  Marvin  Jones,  Mr.  Fredrick  Jonker. 
Mr.  Burton  M.  Joseph,  Miss  Pbllomena  Ker- 
wln,  Mr.  Howard  L.  Lauhoff. 

Mr.  Charles  Mackall,  Mr.  Leon  O.  Marlon, 
Mr.  Joseph  M.  McOarry,  the  Hon.  George  Mc- 
Oovem,  Mr.  Robert  D.  McMlUen,  tbe  Hon. 
Oeorge  Meany,  Dr.  Raymond  W.  Miller,  Rt. 
Rev.  Monslgnor,  Edward  W.  O'Rourke,  Mr. 
James  O.  Patton. 

Dr.  John  Ferryman,  Dr.  Nevln  S.  Scrim- 
shaw, Mr.  Lionel  Steinberg,  Mr.  Harvey  T. 
Stephens,  Mr.  Sterling  Tucker,  Mr.  Charles 
Tyroler  n,  Mr.  Harold  Vogel,  Mr.  Thomas  M. 
Ware,  Mr.  Edwin  M.  Wheeler,  Mr.  Franklin 
Williams,  Mr.  Donald  B.  Yarbrough. 

The  world  Is  a  beautiful  place  to  be  bom 
Into  if  you  dont  mind  some  people  dying 
all  tbe  time,  or  maybe  only  starving  some 
of  the  Ume,  which  Isnt  haU  so  bad  If  It 
Isnt  you. — ^Lawhcnck   FEKLjNCHxm. 

Next  to  tbe  pursuit  of  peace  the  really 
greatest  challenge  to  the  htmian  family  Is 
the  race  between  food  supply  and  popula- 
tion Increase.  The  race  Is  being  lost.  Every 
member  of  the  World  Community  now  bears 
a  direct  responsibility  to  help  bring  our  most 
basic  human   account  into   balance. — ^Ltn- 

DON  B.  JOBNSON. 

If  there  la  a  history  of  otir  tUne,  tbe  era 
will  be  noted  not  for  Its  horrlfsrlng  crimes 
or  the  astonishing  Inventions  but  because 
It  Is  the  first  generation  since  the  dawn  of 
history  In  which  mankind  dared  to  believe 
It  Is  practical  to  make  the  benefits  of  civil- 
ization available  to  the  whole  human  race. — 
Aknold  Totkbix. 

We  have  tbe  ability,  we  have  the  means, 
and  we  have  the  capacity  to  eliminate  hun- 
ger from  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  need  only 
the  will. — JoHM  F.  KsmnoT. 

Nothing  Is  Impossible. — ^Pops  Joeqt  XXIII. 


[Prom  NAM  Reports,  Nov.  17,  1969] 

Business    Executives    Lend    Helping  Hand: 

Children  Walk  To  Peed  the  Huncst 

(By  Leonard  C.  Wolf) 

At  4:30  p.m.  on  May  16,  a  personal  letter 
arrived  In  our  Washington  office  from  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  The  message  began: 

"I  congratulate  you  and  all  who  work  with 
the  American  Freedom  FYom  Hunger  Foun- 
dation to  eliminate  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion In  this  country  and  abroad. 

"The  urgent  problems  of  feeding  the 
world's  growing  population  must  have  high 
priority  on  our  national  agenda  .  .  .  the  sus- 
tained support  of  private  groups  such  as 
yours  Is  lndlsF>ensable  If  we  are  to  reach  our 
goals." 

A  few  daj-s  before  In  San  Diego,  Calif.,  the 
Evening  Tribune  had  the  following  banner 
headline ; 

YOUTH'S    blisters    GIVE    NEEDY    A    LIFT 

17,000     HERE     march     ON     HUNGEK 

A  few  weeks  later  in  a  neighborhood  cen- 
ter In  a  San  Diego  slum,  an  18-year-old 
student  handed  me  a  check  for  $85,000,  the 
results  of  their  Walk  for  Development.  The 
money  will  finance  hunger-fighting  projects 
on  four  continents.  Not  one  Is  a  food  hand- 
out; all  are  self-help.  All  attack  the  root 
causes  of  hunger:  malnutrition  and  poverty. 

Tbe  first  Walk  for  Development  took  place 
In  September  1968  In  the  twin  cities  of  Par- 
go,  N.D.,  and  Moorhead,  Minn.  More  than 
3,500  walked  In  this  33-mlle  demonstration 
of  "foot-fxjwer"  raising  nearly  (24,000  to 
help  launch  an  Eigrlcultural  training  pro- 
gram m  Dahomey,  West  Africa,  and  nutrition 
education  projects  among  North  Dakota  In- 
dian tribes.  Sponsors,  each  pledging  a  fixed 
amount  per  mile  walked  by  "their"  volun- 
teer. Included  downtown  merchants,  civic 
associations,  service  organizations,  grade 
school  children,  and  high  school  and  col- 
lege classes. 

In  the  heart  of  America's  "bread  basket" 
near  tbe  cornfields  at  Ames,  Iowa,  youths 
from  33  nations,  rejecting  age-old  rivalries 
and  ethnic  feuds,  walked  slde-by-slde,  foot- 
sore but  Ughtbearted,  to  raise  funds  for  a 
4-H  Club  nutrition  and  home  economics  cen- 
ter In  the  Inner  City  of  Washington,  D.C., 
and  a  4-H  Center  In  Jamaica.  These  young- 
sters had  convened  from  every  continent  for 
a  conference  sponsored  by  the  4-H  Founda- 
tion's International  Farm  Youth  Exchange 
Program;  they  remained  to  walk  together  In 
common  cause  under  the  banner  of  the 
American  Freedom  Prom  Hunger  Founda- 
tion. 

On  Oct.  5,  student  leaders  of  Madison, 
Wis.,  where  bayonets  quelled  campus  dis- 
orders a  few  months  ago,  and  youthful  orga- 
nizations in  Kiel,  Germany,  Baltic  operations 
base  for  U-boat  "wolf-packs"  In  both  World 
Wars,  simultaneously  led  Walks  for  Develop- 
ment In  their  communities  to  raise  funds  for 
a  rural  youth  training  center  In  Chad,  In  cen- 
tral Africa.  Madison  students  coordinated 
planning  with  their  German  "opposite  num- 
bers." 

"Although  the  foundation  offers  some  ba- 
sic guidelines  for  conducting  a  walk,  tbe 
teens  themselves  handle  the  detailed  plan- 
ning, organizing  and  problem  solving."  Good 
Housekeeping  noted  In  a  September  article. 

"I  couldn't  stop  until  I  finished,"  a  13- 
year-old  girl  from  Pargo.  N.D.,  said.  "I  felt  I 
was  carrying  a  starving  t>aby  In  my  arms,  and 
If  I  quit  the  baby  would  die." 

Reporters  for  Good  Housekeeping  found 
that  "there  Is  enotigh  challenge  and  off-beat 
adventure  In  the  sponsored -walk  concept  to 
attract  vast  hoards  of  teenagers.  Solicitation 
of  neighbors,  businessmen  and  relatives  as 
sponsors,  publicity,  and  the  sight  of  the 
peaceful  marchers  helps  draw  the  attention 
of  uninformed  or  apathetic  adults  to  the 
pressing  problems  of  hunger. 

''Because  the  proceeds  go  almost  wholly  to 
projects  attacking  tbe  root  causes  of  hun- 
ger and  poverty,  the  young  walkers  make  a 
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p.jsitlve  social  contribution  to  the  troubled 
world  in  which  ehcy  often  feel  only  helpless  ' 

Established  in  1961  at  the  niggestlon  of 
the  late  President  John  F  Kennedy,  the 
Ameru-.m  Freedom  From  Hunger  Foundation 
IS  a  r.on-proftt  non-sect.irian  organization 
financed  through  the  contributions  of  Indi- 
viduals, corporations.  And  nonprofit  foun- 
dations, and  through  a  fixed  portion  of  the 
proceeds  from  Its  Walk  for  Development  pro- 
gram 

Prominent  business  executives,  as  well  as 
leaders  in  many  other  sectors  of  North  Amer- 
ica iocietv.  such  as  CARE  Catholic  Relief. 
Church  World  Service.  Lutheran  World  Re- 
lief strongly  support  the  mission  of  the 
American  Freedom  From  Hunger  Foundation, 
lis  president  is  Robert  R  Nathan,  who  heads 
Robert  R  Nathan  .Visociates  Chairman  of 
•.he  Bo.ird  Is  Paul  S  Willis,  president-emeri- 
tus of  the  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America 
Vice  pre>idents  include  P  Kenneth  Shi)e- 
maKer  senior  vice  president  of  H  J  Heinz 
Cj  and  Richard  W  Reuter.  a  vice  president 
of  Kraf;  F-xkIs.  who  formerly  served  .us  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  CARE  and  White  House 
Food  For  Peace  Director  DougLus  R  Smith, 
president  of  the  National  Savings  and  T^ust 
Co  of  Washington.  DC  .  Is  treasurer  Others 
on  the  Executive  Committee  include  Ak-d  P 
Divies  vice  president  of  the  American  Meat 
Institute.  Dr  Russell  Coleman,  president  of 
'he  Sulphur  Institute:  William  Murphy. 
Washington  representative  of  Ell  Lilly  Co  . 
and    Edward    J     Plszek.    president    of    Mrs 

PdUl'S 

The  foundation.  whi>s«  trustees  include 
several  executives  of  NAM  member  com- 
panies, centers  its  activity  on  the  Walk  for 
Development  program  Every  project  pro- 
posal domestic  or  foreign,  must  meet  the 
foliaw.ng  criteria 

All  funds  donated  through  the  walk  must 
reach  the  recipients  at  the  local  level 

The  project  must  attack  causes  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition 

The  project  must  be  of  a  self-help  nature. 

All  individuals,  groups  and  organizations 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
priject  and  funds  must  be  reliable  and  ef- 
fective persons 

A  well-defined  procedure  for  follow-up  re- 
ports IS  required,  so  both  the  foundation  and 
the  donors  will  know  exactly  how  the  funds 
were  sppnt 

The  Walk  for  Development  movement  Is 
acquiring  national  momentum  Walks  In  18 
states  have  generated  contributions  of  well 
over  $800,000  dur.ng  the  past  12  months  Up- 
wards of  120.000  persons  have  taken  part  In 
the  walks  to  date,  sponsored  by  1.130.000 
contributors 

Young  World  Developnvent  Committees 
have  selected  and  fvinded  a  multitude  of  self- 
help  domestic  projects  in  pockets  of  poverty, 
hunger  and  malnutrition  These  include  nu- 
trition education,  crafts  training,  production 
and  marketing  c'x>peratlves.  and  integrated 
community  development  among  American 
Indian  people  m  North  Dakota.  Montana, 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  community  acMon 
programs,  food  cij<:peratlve.s.  nutrition  train- 
ing and  consumer  education  In  Inner  cities" 
(Maryland.  Florida  Colorado  and  Callfor- 
niai.  migrant  action  programs  ilowa  and 
Minnesota),  low-cost  housing  in  Chicago 
satelli'e  areas  rural  medical  oUnics  i South 
Carolina  Texas  and  Arizona):  training  of 
Mississippi  field  Workers  day  care  centers 
and  aid  for  dependent  children  i  California 
Colorado  Massachusefs  Maryland  New  Jer- 
sev   New  York,  Oregon  and  Washlrigron.  D  C  ) 

Lfx-al  civic  agencies.  cSuirch  groups  and 
non-gnvernmental  anti-poverty  organizations 
orlglna-e  manv  of  these  activities  They  are  a 
personal  link  be' ween  people  who  need  and 
people  who  care 

Walks  for  Development  has  supported  such 
priorities  as  construction  and  equipment  of 
agricultural  training  centers  and  schools 
(Brazil.  Botswana.  Chad    Dahcmev,  Ecuador. 


Ohana.  Guatemala,  India,  Ivory  Coast.  Li- 
beria Peru,  Thailand  Togo):  a  revolving 
loan  fund  tor  4  H  projects  and  a  rural  credit 
program  m  Peru  community  canneries  m 
Turkev  a  farm  mechanics  center  In  Colom- 
bia, animal  di.sease  control  laboratory  In 
South  Korea:  Irrigation  equipment  In  Ecua- 
dor, and  demonstration  home  giirrtens  In  the 
Malagasy  Republic 

The  local  people  contrlbvue  voluntary  labor 
and  .services  materials  and  other  resources. 
thus  becoming  productive  participants  In  the 
development  process  Emphasis  Is  on  building 
more  efficient  Institutions 

Fifteen  percent  of  the  funds  raised  by  the 
walks  help  the  foundation  to  carry  out  Us 
mandate  of  creating  greater  awarcne.ss  among 
the  American  people  of  the  problems  and 
consequences  of  hunger  crises  at  home  and 
abroad  and  stimulating  effective  action 

High  school  and  college  student  leaders 
have  prepared  a  Walk  for  Development  Hand- 
book, which  Is  available  from  the  foundation 
on  request  Other  materials  prepared  for  the 
foundation  5  war  on  hunger  include  a  38-page 
bibliography  on  hunger,  malnutrl'lon.  popu- 
latiLin  problems  urban  decay,  third  world 
development,  and  world  trade,  as  well  as 
special  reports  and  studies,  various  educa- 
tional films,  display  kits,  posters,  and  a 
mr irhly  newsletter 

High  schools  are  ,vsslsted  in  curriculum  de- 
velopment relatinK'  to  hunger  problems  The 
foundation  periodically  schedules  Young 
World  Development  Workshops  for  student 
le.iders 

Seventy-five  more  walks  are  being  orga- 
nized, or  are  already  underwiy  across  the 
nation  Some  towns  are  finding  that  the 
Walks  for  Development  become  catalysts  for 
a  wide  range  of  community  bettfrment  ac- 
tivities. 

The  philosophy  of  many  student  organizers 
was  sumni.u-Lzed  b>  Tom  McDernioi:,  a  fresh- 
m.m  at  Elmhurst  College,  in  Villa  Park,  111 

We  warned  to  show  other  students  that  It's 
possible  to  help  improve  society  without 
being  disruptive  and  destructive  And  we 
wanted  to  wake  up  the  adult  community  to 
the  problem  of  hunger  and  to  communicate 
that  kids  can  be  responsible  when  given  a 
chance  to  do  something  meaningful  " 

Not  one  act  of  violence,  not  one  act  of  con- 
frontation, and  not  one  Injury  to  walkers  or 
helpers  from  any  caur.e  has  occurred  in  the 
total  effort,  other  than  blisters,  bruises  and 
strained  muscles 

As  I  wrote  in  a  recent  letter  to  President 
Nixon  When  the  walk  progr;tm  began.  It 
was  looked  upon  as  a  youth  activity' — we 
now  recognize  it  as  far  more  It  has  become 
In  the  hands  of  dynamic  youth  leadership,  a 
catalyst  for  community  concern  and  involve- 
ment at  all  ages,  and  all  economic  and  social 
levels  " 

The  walks  have  far-reaching  consequences 
beyond  drawing  public  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems of  world  hunger  involving  students  In 
International  affairs  and  mobilizing  human 
and  ma'erl.il  resources  t"  bring  about  con- 
structive change  High  schi:>ol  and  colle»;e 
students  throughout  the  country  learn 
through  experience  to  relate  effectively  to 
adult  authorities  and  the  jMiwer  structure,  to 
mobilize  support  from  diverse  groups  and 
organizations:  ihey  are  rapidly  acquiring  po- 
litical sophistication  Result  a  growing  con- 
fidence and  awareness  of  the  leverage  they 
Can  exercise  and  the  power  they  can  wield, 
but  within  the  established  order  of  society 

Consider  that  the  student  organizers  must 
successfully  negotiate  permits  from  city  au- 
thorities; organize  rallies,  coordinate  man- 
power deployment  with  police  otflclxls:  form 
action  committees,  rai.se  funds  to  cover  orga- 
nizing costs:  locate  sponsors  arrange  press 
conferences  and  issue  news  releases:  operate 
communlca'lons  networks:  plan  logistics  of 
food  supplies  and  standby  medlc.il  services, 
register  participants  handle  funds  and  fur- 
nish tax  receipts,  and  assume  responsibility 
for  follow-up  activities. 


They  assimilate  basic  principles  of  train- 
ing in  leadership,  analysis  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic problem^,  civic  responsibility,  and 
»;ri  up  dyn.imics 

They  perceive  that  they  have  a  stake  in 
their  society  and  In  the  community  of  man- 
kind—and that  they  are  needed  Inter- 
action with  those  of  other  races,  clas-nos.  age 
groups,  creeds  and  political  persuaslcns  re- 
sults m  greater  tiilerance  and  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others,  diminishes  r.iclal  tensions 
Energies  and  frustrations  are  directed  to 
constructive,  creative  change— rather  th.m 
bitter  outbursts  leading  to  broken  heads  and 
confrontations  with  bayonets  and  trun- 
cheons What  better  training  for  future  lead- 
ers of  the  educational  establishment,  the 
great  corporate  structure,  the  professions, 
the  churches  and  service  organizations,  na- 
tional and  international  government  agen- 
cies'" 

What  are  the  dimensions  of  the  worlds 
I'.unger  crises'' 

Forbes  Magazine  notes  that  "of  the  three 
billon  men.  women  and  children  in  the 
vv  irld.  about  one-third  crawl  Into  bed  hun- 
gry every  night,  many  to  die  of  starvation 
cr  starvation-accentuated  diseases  before 
tlie  dawn,  while  another  third  is  badly  mal- 
nourished By  1985  there  will  be  well  over 
another  billion  mouths  to  feed,  four-fifths 
of  them  precisely  those  nations  where  food 
is  already  a  problem,  the  underdeveloped 
nations  .'■ 

One  child  In  three  now  living  will  carry 
for  life  the  Irreversible  effects  of  food  de- 
ficiencies In  the  form  of  mental  or  physical 
retardation — or    both 

Feeding  the  hungry,  rescuing  the  starv- 
ing means  multiplying  human  productivity. 
A  major  result  of  a  "bread  upon  the  waters" 
pi>licy  toward  the  devel;)plng  nations  will 
be  the  rapid  expansion  of  world  markets  for 
US  products  of  almost  all  types.  The  war 
on  hunger  Is  sound  economics' 

World  business  and  political  leaders  have 
suggested  formation  of  a  World  Resources 
Corporation,  with  a  divisional  World  Pood 
Corpwratlon  The  plan  would  involve  both 
government  a\ithorlties  from  participating 
nations  and  worldwide  "agrl-business"- 
manufacturers  of  agricultural  chemicals,  fer- 
tilizers, farm  equipment,  distribution  sys- 
•ems,  storage  facilities,  food  processing,  pack- 
aging and  marketing 

The  general  public,  on  a  common  stock 
basis,  could  generate  the  magnitude  of  capi- 
tal required  The  collateral  would  be  the 
known  but  as  yet  unexploited  resources  of 
the  participating  countries  and  the  agricul- 
tural know-how  available  In  the  more  tech- 
nologically advanced  countries  The  program 
vkould  draw  support  from  the  private  founda- 
tions which  have  already  made  important 
contributions  to  agriculture  In  the  diet-defi- 
cient  countries,  and  from  agricultural  col- 
leges, universities,  and  research  Institutions 

The  program  would  require  the  dedicated 
talents  of  tens  of  thousands  of  young  people, 
as  well  as  experts  m  many  fields,  from  many 
countries  Establishment  of  a  world  resources 
inventory  would  provide  a  sound  basis  for 
selection  of  feasible  targets  for  development 

And  the  role  of  youth' 

The  youth  of  America  is  seething  with  dis- 
content Their  leaders  are  clamoring  for  bold 
a.ssaults  on  the  status  quo.  forceful  measures 
to  res  )lve  social  Ills  They  crave  adventurous 
new  frontiers  They  artliulat?  their  need  t(j 
realize  their  ideals  and  high  aspirations. 
transforming  their  dreams  into  deeds,  shap- 
ing a  better  world 

Explosive  pres.'ures  are  mounting  As  the 
late  John  F  Kennedy  often  repeated  "If  we 
make  peaceful  revolution  Impossible,  we 
make  violent  revolution  Inevitable  " 

Can  we  hope  to  see  many  more  newspaper 
photos  of  mobs  of  excited  youth  on  the 
move-  building,  not  demolishing  in  their 
Walks  for  Development ''  It  depends  on  all  of 
us 

How  shall  we  answer  their  poet  (Lawrence 
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Perllnghettl )  who  says :  "The  world  Is  a  beau- 
tiful place  to  be  born  into  If  you  don't  mind 
some  people  dying  all  the  time,  or  maybe 
only  starving  some  of  the  lime,  which  isn't 
half  so  bad  If  It  isn't  you" 

Washington.  D.C, 

January  27, 1970. 
Leonard  G.  Woi.f, 

Ejccutnr  Dirrctor,  American  Freedom  From 
Hunger   Foundation,    Inc.,    Washington, 
DC: 
You  will  please  convey  my  warmest  con- 
gratulations to  the  young  people  who  have 
accepted    the    challenge    of    the    American 
FYeedom  from  Hunger  Foundation.  Inc.,  and 
have  participated  In  your  Walks  lor  Develop- 
ment   It  Is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  so 
many  young  Americans  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  problems  of  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion which  afflict  so  many  millions  of  human 
beings  at  home  and  abroad. 

Claude  Pepper, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr,  Speaker.  Bert  Tollefson,  Jr..  As- 
sistant Administrator  for  Legislative 
and  Public  Affairs  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development.  recently 
commended  the  young  men  and  women 
of  America  who  are  involving  them- 
selves m  improving  the  quality  of 
life  for  disadvantaged  people  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Mr.  Tollefson  and  I 
both  addressed  the  Second  Young  World 
Development  Seminar  conducted  by  the 
American  Freedom' From  Hunger  Foun- 
dation in  Chicago  on  E>ecember  27.  Mr. 
Tollefson  praised  in  particular  the  young 
people  who  gave  a  portion  of  their  holi- 
days to  attend  the  seminar  and  consider 
ways  in  which  they  might  help  solve 
problems  of  health,  hunger,  education, 
and  economic  improvement  in  the  two- 
thirds  of  the  world  which  remains  rela- 
tively poor  and  underdeveloped. 

Mr.  Tollefson  recalled  that  In  a  holiday 
message  to  agency  employees  at  home 
and  abroad,  AID  Administrator  John 
Hannah  had  pointed  out  that  "peace 
on  earth  and  good  will  toward  men"  were 
goals  for  which  world  development  per- 
sonnel were  privileged  to  work  12  months 
a  year. 

Mr  Tollefson  added: 

All  Americans  participate  through  foreign 
aid  programs  In  sharing  America's  resources 
and  skills  wnth  those  less  fortunate  and  this 
appropriate  form  of  giving  Is  the  true  spirit 
of  Christmas. 

Looking  to  the  future,  the  Assistant 
Administrator  reminded  delegates  to  the 
seminar  that  in  a  few  years  they  would 
be  taking  over  responsibility  for  dealing 
with  these  problems  through  their  as- 
sociations with  goverrmient,  private  in- 
dustry and  the  academic  commimity. 

Mr.  Tollefson  said :  "**^^. 

During  this  holiday  season  It  is  Wportant 
for  all  Americans  to  reflect  on  the  difficulties 
of  maintaining  peace  and  stability  in  a 
world  where  one-third  of  humanity  annually 
produces  goods  worth  over  $2,400  per  person, 
while  the  figure  for  the  other  two-thirds  Is 
less  than  $200. 

This  rmtion.  through  its  foreign  assistance 
programs  of  loans,  grants  and  technical 
assistance,  is  helping  the  poorer  nations  to 
feed  themselves.  Improve  their  health  stand- 
ards, enlarge  their  skills  and  expand  educa- 
tional opportunities.  We  are  doing  this  be- 
cause It  is  the  right  and  moral  thing  to  do. 
but  at  the  same  time  we  were  helping  our- 
selves by  providing  Investment  opportuntles 
and  Jobs  for  American  business  and  laying 


the  foundations  for  a  future  expansion  of  our 
trade   with   the   developing   countries, 

Mr.  Tollefson  complimented  the  young 
people  on  their  foresight  in  devoting 
attention  to  problems  of  world  develop- 
ment at  a  time  when  communication 
technology  is  rapidly  producing  a  "village 
world  in  which  all  men  wiU  necessarily 
be  their  brothers'  keepers." 

His  speech  follows : 

As  young  people  from  33  states,  you  are 
obviously  Interested  in  what  kind  of  world 
we  are  living  in.  Your  presence  here  is  proof 
of  your  Interest  in  what  the  United  States 
is  accomplishing  through  its  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. In  adopting  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 
the  Congress  has  declared  that  "it  is  not  only 
expressive  of  our  sense  of  freedom.  Justice. 
and  compassion  but  also  Important  to  our 
national  security  that  the  United  States, 
through  private  as  well  as  public  efforts, 
assist  the  people  of  less  developed  countries 
in  their  efforts  to  acquire  the  knowledge  and 
resources  essential  for  development  and  to 
build  the  economic,  political,  and  social  in- 
stitutions which  will  meet  their  aspirations 
for  a  better  life,  with  freedom,  and  in  peace". 

DOllta    WHAT    IS    RIGHT    TO    DO 

Why  should  the  United  States  care  at  all 
about  the  people  of  Latin  America,  Africa 
and  Asia?  Does  It  matter  to  the  United  States 
what  happens  to  Morocco  or  Indonesia?  Pres- 
ident Nixon  gave  the  answer  in  these  words: 

"Certainly  our  efforts  to  help  nations  feed 
millions  of  their  poor  helps  avert  violence  and 
upheaval  that  would  be  dangerous  to  peace. 

"Certainly  our  military  assistance  to  allies 
helps  maintain  a  world  in  which  we  ourselves 
are  more  secure. 

"Certainly  our  economic  aid  to  developing 
nations  help>s  develop  our  own  potential  mar- 
kets overseas. 

"And  certainly  our  technical  assistance 
puts  down  roots  of  respect  and  friendship  for 
the  United  States  in  the  court  of  world 
opinion. 

"These  are  all  sound,  practical  reasons  for 
our  foreign  aid  programs. 

"But  they  do  not  do  justice  to  our  funda- 
mental character  and  purpose.  There  is  a 
moral  quality  In  this  nation  that  will  not 
permit  us  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  want  in 
this  world,  or  to  remain  indifferent  when  the 
freedom  and  security  of  others  are  in  danger. 
.  .  .  We  have  shown  the  world  that  a  great 
nation  must  also  be  a  good  nation.  We  are 
doing  what  Is  right  to  do". 

This  year  President  Nixon  has  asked  the 
Congress  for  $2.2  billion  for  economic  as- 
sistance, the  lowest  request  in  ten  years. 
This  appropriation  would  support  these 
regional  programs:  Latin  America,  $605  mil- 
lion; Near  East  and  South  Asia,  $625  mil- 
lion; Africa,  $168  million;  Blast  Asia,  $234 
million;  'Vietnam,  $440  million. 

The  President  has  said  these  sums  are 
necessary  to  meet  essential  requirements 
now,  and  to  maintain  a  base  for  future  ac- 
tion. Meantime,  the  President  Is  establish- 
ing a  task  force  of  private  citizens  to  make  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  entire  range  of 
U.S.  aid  activities  and  to  study  the  role 
which  forelgns^asslstance  plays  In  the  de- 
velopment proce^  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween development  and  overall  U.S.  foreign 
policy. 

MISTTNDERSTANDINC 

The  United  States  has  conducted  a  for- 
eign aid  program  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II — a  span  that  covers  five  Presidents, 
12  Congresses  and  more  than  20  years.  "Vet 
many  Americans  still  have  no  clear  or  ac- 
curate picture  of  what  foreign  aid  Is.  how 
It  works  or  why  we  provide  it. 

I.  The  biggest  single  misconception  about 
the  program  Is  that  we  bundle  up  money 
and  send  It  abroad.  We  don't.  Foreign  aid 
consists  of  American  equipment,  raw  ma- 
terials,   exjjert    services   and    food— all    pro- 


vided for  specific  development  projects 
which  we  ourselves  review  and  approve 

Foreign  aid  Is  not  a  "giveaway."  In  the 
early  days  much  of  our  help  W£is  given  In 
the  form  of  outright  grants,  but  today  most 
of  our  aid  is  in  the  form  of  interest  bearing, 
dollar  repayable  loans. 

Ninety-nine  percent  of  AID.  funds  for 
purchase  of  products  are  spent  directly  In 
the  United  States.  Some  4,000  American 
firms  in  50  states  received  $11  billion  in 
A  I.D.  funds  for  products  supplied  as  part  of 
the  foreign  aid  program  in  fiscal  1968 

Among  other  items,  A. I.D.  financed  the  ex- 
port of  $152  million  In  fertilizer.  $114  mil- 
lion in  chemicals,  $84  million  in  iron  and 
steel  products,  $315  million  worth  of  ma- 
chinery and  $86  million  worth  of  motor  ve- 
hicles, engines  and  parts.  The  impact  of 
these  purchases  Is  felt  in  every  state. 

A. I.D.  funds  also  go  to  pay  the  salaries 
of  American  experts,  both  those  who  work 
directly  for  the  government  and  employees 
of  American  labor  unions,  business  firms, 
cooperatives  and  universities  that  carry  out 
technical  assistance  on  contract  with  the 
Agency. 

2.  Among  the  other  misconceptions  about 
foreign  aid  Is  that  It  costs  vast  sums  of 
money.  Actually  A.I.D.  represents  a  little 
more  than  a  penny  out  of  each  federal 
budget  dollar,  and  the  United  States  gets 
nearly  all  of  that  back  through  purchases 
of  U.S.  commodlites  and  interest  on   loans. 

3.  The  U.S.  ranks  behind  seven  other  na- 
tions in  terms  of  its  official  foreign  aid  as 
a  proportion  of  gross  national  product.  In 
1968  the  U.S..  with  a  per  capita  gross  na- 
tional product  of  $4,360,  provided  $3.6  bil- 
lion in  official  aid.  Other  ald-glvlng  nations, 
whose  f>er  capita  GNP  averages  out  to  only 
$1,890,  provided  $3,3  billion. 

4.  The  nations  which  receive  the  bulk  of 
U.S.  development  aid  today  Invest  more 
than  five  dollars  of  their  own  for  every  dol- 
lar's worth  of  help  they  receive  from  A.I.D. 

5.  Our  assistance  Is  concentrated  In  those 
countries  which  can  make  the  best  use  of 
it.  Ninety  percent  of  all  country  assistance 
goes  to  Just  15  countries  (Brazil.  Chile. 
Colombia.  Dominican  Republic.  Ohana, 
Guatemala,  India,  Indonesia,  Korea,  Laos, 
Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Thailand,  Turkey.  Viet- 
nam). 

Eighty-six  percent  of  all  country  Develop- 
ment Loans  will  go  to  eight  countries 
(Brazil.  Chile.  Colombia,  India,  Indonesia, 
Korea,  Pakistan,  Turkey). 

Supporting  assistance  Is  even  more  con- 
centrated. Three  countries  (Vietnam,  Laos 
and  Thailand)  will  receive  93  percent  of 
country  aid  to  maintain  economic  or  polit- 
ical stability. 

SUCCESSES 

The  long-range  go::l  of  foreign  aid  is  tj 
help  underdeveloped  nations  reach  the  p>oir.t 
of   self-sustaining   economic   growth 

In  recent  years,  several  developing  natirns 
have  reached  the  "take-off"  point  and  no 
longer  require  A.I.D.  loans  or  grants.  Others 
have  reached  self-sufficiency  in  the  crit- 
ically impwrtant  area  of  food  production  and 
still  others  are  within  sight  of  that  goal. 
Examples : 

Taiwan 

Between  1951  and  1965.  Taiwan; 

Raised  literacy  from  57  percent  to  81  per- 
cent in  ten  years; 

Eliminated  malaria,  which  once  afflicted 
millions  and  killed  12,000  a  year: 

Carried  out  a  land  reform  program  which 
has  resulted  in  80  percent  of  the  farmers 
owning  their  own  land: 

Doubled  the  real  income  of  the  people. 

Taiwan,  though  by  no  means  yet  a  rich 
country,  is  a  graduate  of  the  A.I.D.  rolls  and 
standing  on  its  own  feet. 

han 

The  United  States  was  able  also,  in  1967 
to  terminate  A.I  D.  afsistancc  to  Iran. 
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Iranlin  oil  helped  speed  progress  toward 
8«lf. support,  bul  the  key  was  the  use  \.o  which 
lr.iii  put  her  oU  revenues  three-quarters  of 
those  revenues — four  times  the  totai  of  U  S 
economic  aid — wen;  back  into  develi)p:iient 
During  the  period  1962-1967  industrial  out- 
put Jumped  86  percent  and  exports  almost 
doubled  the   rice.   ji:str   and   tea   crops 

"Increased  more  than  50  percent  through  in- 
credsed  fertilizer  use  irrlgatu^n  .ind  Isnd 
reclamation  the  grtv>s  national   pnxlurt 

riise  50  percent  the  incidence  of  ma'arl  i 

dropped  fr^-m  '^O  percent  of  the  p<jpuI.ition  to 
five   percent  a  nationwide   land    reform 

program  w:i6  carried  on 
Israel 

Between  1!;>51  and  U>66  official  US  loans 
and  grant.s  to  Israel  totaled  alm..«t  »5iW  mil- 
lion Durlni?  this  period  Israels  gross  na- 
tional product  rtee  from  tl  1  billion  to  »3  9 
billion  an  average  growth  rate  of  8  7  per- 
cent a  year  In  the  ptist  10  years  Israel  has 
almost  tripled  Its  Industrial  production  al- 
most doubled  Its  farm  production  and  more 
than  doubled  its  electrical  output  and  ex- 
port trade  In  1967  the  United  States  waa 
able    to    terminate    all    A I D     assistance    to 

Israel 

Korea 

Korea  Is  an  example  of  a  country  rapidly 
nearlng  the  take-oR"  point  of  economic 
progress  The  Republic's  iiduifnaJ  oufpiit 
increased  an  estimated  28  percent  during 
1968  over  the  previous  year  Oierall  !;rotft'i 
as  measured  by  the  gross  national  product, 
has  averaged  almost  II  percent  annually  in 
real  terms  over  the  past  four  years  Erp<yrts 
have  Jumped  from  tlig  million  in  1964  to 
»460  million  In  1968— a  yearly  increase  of  40 
percent 

The  Republic  has  mobilized  domestic  cap- 
ital for  development  by  increased  taxation 
and  private  savings  programs,  gore'-nment 
'■'■venue  has  Increased  from  seven  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product  in  1964  to  13  7 
percent  In  1968 

POOD  AND  POPft.\TION 

Pood  and  population  are  two  top  priority 
problems  We  are  moving  with  alarming 
speed  toward  having  too  many  mouths  to 
feed  Producing  more  food  Is  one  half  of 
the  battle 

In  a  message  to  the  Congress  in  July. 
President  Nixon  pointed  out  that  at  pres- 
ent rates  of  population  growth,  the  earth 
will  contain  over  seven  billion  human  beings 
by  the  end  of  this  century,  and  that  these 
increases  are  highest  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries In  these  areas,  he  pointed  out.  'we 
often  find  rates  of  natural  Increase  higher 
than  any  which  have  been  experienced  In 
all  of  human  history  With  their  birth  rates 
remaining  high  and  with  death  rates  drop- 
ping sharply,  many  countries  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Asia,  and  Africa  now  grow  ten  times 
as  fast  as  they  did  a  century  ago  "  We  al- 
ready see  tragic  results  of  this  la  malnutri- 
tion, under-employment.  under-educatlon. 
and  a  variety  of  adverse  elements  which  go 
to  make  up  a  miserable  standard  of  living 
Family  planning  Is  now.  and  must  continue 
to  be,  a  key  factor  in  plans  to  advance  hu- 
man progress. 

Pood  aid  from  nations  like  the  United 
States,  which  grow  more  food  than  they 
consume,  can  bridge  the  food  gap  to  some 
extent  Markets  for  American  farmers  will 
continue  to  expand  as  population  grows  and 
world  development  occurs  with  resultant 
purchasing  pwwer  But  donated  food  aid  Is 
the  least  desirable  and  least  dependable  an- 
swer to  the  problem  anyway 

The  n«ht  an*ww  U  to  help  theae  countrleB 
grow  more  food  them«elT«.  Thl«  we  do  W» 
•noouragB  and  help  ttMOU  expand  their  food 
production  In  every  way  we  know  how  We 
help  finance  ezporta  of  US-m*d«  chemical 
fertlllMr  to  the  deyeloplng  nation*.  We  offer 
Inoenttyea   to  Ain«rlcan   companies  to  con- 


struct fertiliser  plants  In  the  deveaoplng 
countries.  We  promote  and  support  policies 
that  will  got  fertilizer  distributed  to  farmers 
at  prices  and  on  credit  terms  they  can  afford 
We  help  and  encourage  the  developing  coun- 
tries to  maintain  prices  that  give  farmers  in- 
centives to  grow  more  food,  and  to  produce 
goods  which  farmers  can  buy  with  their 
higher  income. 

We  al.M>  help  the  developing  countries  ac- 
quire and  use  the  new  miracle  seeds  They 
are  doubling  and  tripling  yields  of  wheat  and 
rice  m  India,  Pakistan  Turkev  and  the  Phil- 
ippines Iii  1967.  tlie^e  neA  s«»eds  were 
planted  on  3  million  Asian  acres  Last  year 
the  totaJ  was  20  million,  and  by  the  end  of 
this  year  It  could  go  up  ui  25  or  30  million 
acres. 

People  can  have  plenty  of  food  sind  still 
starve  if  the  food  lacks  vital  nutritional  qual- 
ities In  many  devel.  ping  natinn.s  protein  is 
the  Tlial  missing  ingredient  That  Is  why 
A  lU.  Is  sponsoring  research  to  improve  the 
piroteln  content  of  wheat,  rice  and  corn,  and 
why  AJ  D  encourages  tapping  the  resources 
of  the  oceans — which  can  supply  four  times 
the  amount  of  seafood  being  harvested  now 

Many  developing  countries,  given  interim 
but  sustained  out&lde  asaistaiice.  can  achieve 
food  self -sufficiency  In  1968,  the  developing 
nations  of  the  free  world  produced  335  mil- 
lion tons  of  grain,  an  Increase  of  about  28 
percent  over  the  1960  harvest 

KDC  CATION 

Economic  progress  In  the  developing  na- 
tions can  only  Inch  along  when  three  out 
of  five  grown  people  can't  read  or  write  Edu- 
catlun  IS  ine  kcv  to  deve'.upnu-iit  That  Is 
why  A  Ii3  13  helping  education  In  the  devel- 
oping countries  with  st-venteen  million 
textbooks  distributed  through  AID  pro- 
Rram.i  la-st  vt»ar  and  alnio.st  2i  million  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  A  I  D  assisted  schools 
CNTcapalsx 

This  year  s  aid  legislation  would  set  up  a 
separate  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration (OPIC)  to  get  more  US  private 
capital  and  business  kn.,iw-how  more  deep- 
ly and  effectively  involved  In  the  develop- 
ment process  OPIC  would  take  over  and 
build  on  AIDS  present  developing  country 
Investment  incentives — helping  to  Identify, 
promote,  insure,  guaranty  and  finance  pri- 
vate projects  which  contribute  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  of  two-thirds 
of  the  world  s  people  living  in  less-developed 
countries 

The  basic  Idea  of  OPIC- -which  has  been 
widely  endorsed  by  business  aind  other  pri- 
vate groups,  government  officials  and  Con- 
gressional panels — Is  to  bring  U  S  business 
management  into  a  new  partnership  with 
responsible  U  S  foreign  economic  policy  of- 
ficials. Working  closely  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  the  new  Corporation 
will  more  fully  engage  the  resources  of 
private  outside  capital  and  will  stimulate 
private  initiatives  within  the  developing 
countries 

Can  we  afford  to  assist  international  de- 
velopment at  a  time  when  the  United  States 
18  confronted  by  pressing  problems  of  do- 
meitic  development?  The  answer  is  clear 
We  have  already  learned  at  home  the  price 
a  society  pays  for  Ignoring  the  problems  of 
the  dlsadvantaged^for  telling  the  poor  and 
hungry  that  they  must  wait  At  home  we  can 
no  longer  segregate  ourselves  from  the  prob- 
lems of  the  poor  In  today's  world,  the  ad- 
vanced countries  can  no  longer  Isolate  them- 
selves from  the  problems  of  the  developing 
countries  Beyond  this,  the  American  people 
are  already  spending  for  the  domestic  wel- 
fare about  thirty  times  as  much  each  year 
as  we  spend  for  Improving  the  well-being 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together 

What  Is  the  connection  between  foreign 
aid  and  foreign  policy?  Some  people  persist 
In  the  notion  that  foreign  aid  is  somehow 


supposed  to  buy  friends  for  the  United 
States  The  fact  Is  that  It  couldn't,  even  U 
we  wanted  It  to  Aid  will  not  win  votes  for 
the  US  in  the  U.N  Aid  cannot  even  be 
counted  on  to  earn  us  the  gratitude  of  the 
people  and  governments  it  helps. 

But  votes  and  gratitude  are  not  the  point. 
We  are  Uxjklng  for  progress.  We  are  helping 
the  potir  two-thirds  of  the  world  because  It 
18  ris;ht  Hunger  Is  wrong  Ignorance,  disease 
and  hopelessness  are  wrong 

And  we  are  helping  because  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  are  Involved.  Im- 
mediately after  World  War  11  It  was  very 
much  in  our  Interest  to  help  re-construct 
the  war-ravaged  economies  of  Western  Eu- 
rope In  the  1950s  we  were  concerned  with 
security — particularly  the  security  of  the 
countries  rimming  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc  from 
Turkey  to  Korea.  Most  of  our  aid  In  those 
years  went  to  help  build  a  shield  against 
direct  Communist  pressure. 

The  emphasis  In  the  19608  has  been  on  de- 
velopment, and  once  again,  our  national  in- 
terest Is  involved  In  the  Age  of  Apollo,  we 
live  in  a  tight  little  world  The  developing 
nations  are  our  new  neighbors.  They  are  go- 
ine  to  change  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  and 
It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
support  constructive  change  If  the  Indlas 
and  the  Paklstans  have  only  hunger  and 
Ignorance  and  disease  to  look  forward  to, 
the  odds  on  their  holding  together  as  na- 
tions will  grow  very  long  Indeed  So  will  the 
chances  for  International  stability  and 
peace  Hungry  people  are  angry  people.  "De- 
velopment," Pope  Paul  has  said,  '•is  the  new 
name  for  peace  "  The  .development  progress 
of  countries  In  Asia.  Latin  America  and 
Africa  has  direct  bearing  on  the  long-term 
security  interests  of  the  United  States  This 
Is  a  fact  of  International  life  today 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
also  unanimous  consent  that  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
MiKVA  I  be  inserted  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Pepper  ■ .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  Join  with 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
>  Mr.  ScHWENCEL  I .  in  discussing  the  laud- 
able efforts  of  the  American  Freedom 
Prom  Hunger  Foundation  and  Its  Youne 
World  Development  effort. 

I  believe  that  when  future  historians 
look  back  on  the  decade  of  the  1960'8, 
they  will  reflect  that  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant features  of  those  10  years  was 
the  growing  awareness  and  increasing  In- 
volvement of  America's  young  people  in 
the  problems  of  their  country  and  the 
world.  Certainly  the  1968  presidential 
campaign  was  conclusive  proof  of  both 
the  commitment  and  the  potency  of  a 
younger  generation  painfully  aware  of 
the  problems  which  their  country  faced 
and  strongly  committed  to  finding  solu- 
tlorvs.  It  Is  in  this  perspective  that  the 
Young  World  Development  effort  takes 
on  added  significance. 

The  Freedom  Prom  Hunger  Founda- 
tion and  the  Young  World  Develop- 
ment project  seek  to  focus  attention  on 
the  blight  that  is  hunger.  In  addition, 
during  Its  recent  conference  In  my  home 
city  of  Chicago.  YWD  members  discussed 
the  closely  related  problems  of  popula- 
tion control  and  pollution  control.  As 
YWDs  director.  Jack  Healy,  noted — 
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The  personal  determination  needed  to  stem 
these  human  problems  must  be  deep;  I  read 
this  determination  on  the  faces  present.  .  .  . 
We  have  Just  begun  to  fight. 

Perhaps  most  relevant  to  this  body, 
delegates  composed  a  letter  to  one  of  our 
colleagues,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
<  Mr.  ScHWENCEL  > .  expressing  their  view 
of  what  Congress'  role  in  the  fight  against 
himger,  overpopulation  and  pollution 
should  be : 

Our  challenge  to  Congress  Is  this:  Young 
World  Development  will  work  with  and  sup- 
port those  Congressmen  who  are  aware  and 
fighting  for  effective  action;  we  will  also  do 
everything  In  our  power  to  make  those  who 
deny  the  fact  of  hunger  in  their  states  see 
the  growing  crisis  created  by  their  blindness. 

The  challenge  of  responding  to  hunger 
in  America  and  throughout  the  world, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  single  issue. 
Is  the  one  which  Congress  must  meet  if  It 
is  to  maintain  Its  relevance  and  respect- 
ability In  the  eyes  of  this  Nation's  young 
people — the  citizens  and  voters  of  to- 
morrow. Because  the  moral  imperative  is 
so  clear,  this  is  not  an  issue  which  we 
can  any  longer  evade;  we  must  respond 
whether  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  food  stamp 
bill,  assistance  to  Biafran  refugees,  or 
economic — as  opposed  to  military — 
assistance  to  underdeveloped  nations.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  respond  to  these 
challenges  with  compassion,  with  a  sense 
of  urgency,  and  with  the  money  and  ma- 
terial necessary  to  help  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  hunger  in  hunger  in  America  and 
the  world. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  my  fellow  lowan  and 
colleague,  Mr.  Schwengki. 

Eastern  lowans  are  particularly  proud 
of  the  Young  World  Development  Pro- 
gram, both  because  of  the  early  active 
involvement  of  the  young  people  of  our 
area,  and  because  of  the  leadership  which 
htis  been  provided  by  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Freedom  From  Hun- 
ger Foundation,  Leonard  G.  Wolf,  a 
former  Representative  of  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Iowa. 

During  the  time  that  I  have  been  In 
Congress.  I  have  had  the  repeated  op- 
portunity to  visit  all  of  the  82  public  and 
parochial  high  schools  in  the  Second  Dis- 
trict. I  am  very  much  aware  of  and  im- 
pressed by  the  deep  concern  these  stu- 
dents have  about  the  critical  human  and 
social  problems  this  country  and  the 
world  face  today. 

Their  own  personal  Involvement  in  re- 
searching local  projects  which  need  as- 
sistance, in  developing  plans  for  their 
walks  and  the  distribution  of  funds,  in 
participating  in  the  marches  and  in  re- 
gional and  national  conferences  with 
other  cocerned  youth,  have  given  these 
young  people  an  opportimlty  to  publicly 
demonstrate  their  concern  and  to  trans- 
late it  into  positive  action. 

Aurora,  Iowa — a  town  with  a  popula- 
tion of  less  than  250  in  my  district — is  the 
smallest  community  In  the  coimtry  to 
take  the  Initiative  in  organizing  such  a 
march.  More  than  130  young  people,  some 
of  them  only  10  years  old.  particlpateti 
in  the  walk  there  last  June,  which  earned 
$6,800  to  aid  a  migrant  action  program 
in  Mason  City,  Iowa,  and  a  United  Na- 


tions Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
project  in  Madagascar. 

Several  of  the  young  people  involved 
in  the  walk  have  gone  on  to  help  coordi- 
nate walks  in  other  Iowa  communities. 

Cedar  Rapids — the  largest  city  in  my 
district  with  a  population  of  well  over 
100,000 — was  the  site  of  an  equally  im- 
pressive march  In  September,  which 
brought  $7,800  to  assist  a  local  credit 
union  project  for  low-income  families 
and  an  Andean  Pbundation  rural  de- 
velopment project  In  Peru. 

CXher  walks  are  being  planned  in  the 
district  for  later  this  spring.  In  addi- 
tion, our  area  was  the  site  of  one  of  the 
first  regional  workshops  on  the  Young 
World  Development  Program,  a  seminar 
which  brought  young  people  from  five 
Midwestern  States  to  a  youth  camp  in 
Strawberry  Point. 

The  activities  of  these  highly  moti- 
vated young  men  and  women  have  drawn 
the  attention  of  their  parents,  the  press, 
and  their  communities.  This  public 
awareness  of  the  problems  of  hunger  and 
poverty,  which  they  have  stimulated  by 
their  own  involvement,  may  be  every 
bit  as  important  in  the  final  resolution 
of  these  problems  as  the  actual  money 
which  they  raise. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  the  House  in 
commending  their  efforts  and  expressing 
our  admiration. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  to  join  with 
my  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwengel)  in  calling 
attention  to  these  Young  World  Develop- 
ers. Their  organization,  I  understand, 
grew  directly  from  the  American  Free- 
dom from  Hunger  Foundation's  Walks 
for  Development,  a  program  which  was 
pioneered  in  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  smd  Moor- 
head,  Minn.,  back  in  September  1968. 
More  than  3,000  young  people  partici- 
pated in  the  "walk,"  netting  more  than 
$25,000.  Certainly,  this  kind  of  program 
involving  young  people  in  combating  the 
problems  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  at 
home  and  abroad,  is  worthy  of  our 
attention  and  plaudits. 

I  wish  to  place  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  an  article  from  the  War  on  Hun- 
ger publication  which  tells  how  the  young 
people  in  Fargo  and  Moorhead  made 
their  outstanding  contribution  for  an 
agricultural  training  program  for  rural 
youth  in  Dahomey  in  West  Africa  and 
to  provide  nutrition  and  health  educa- 
tion training  for  residents  of  the  four 
Indian  reservations  in  North  Dakota: 
Walk  for  Development 

A  demonstration  of  "foot  power"  to  help 
relieve  hunger  at  home  and  abroad  netted 
more  than  $25,000  for  the  American  Freedom 
from  Himger  Foundation  in  a  unique  cam- 
paign held  in  the  twin  cities  of  Fargo,  N.D.. 
and  Moorhead,  Minn.,  in  late  September. 

TiM  "Walk  for  Development",  silmed  at 
raising  money  for  both  an  agricultural  train- 
ing program  for  rural  youth  In  Dahomey  In 
West  Africa,  and  providing  nutrition  and 
health  education  training  for  four  Indian 
reeervatlona  in  North  Dakota,  drew  more  than 
3,000  participants.  650  of  whom  walked  the 
entire  33  miles  through  the  streets  of  Fargo 
and  Moorhead  on  Sept.  28. 

Pledge  cards  were  made  out  by  donors  In 
the  Fargo-MoOT'head  area  to  pay  each  walker 
so   mucti   per   mile.   Sponsors   ranged   from 


grade  school  children  to  downtown  mer- 
chants, civic  associations  and  service  organi- 
zations. Teachers  persuaded  their  claasee  to 
sponsor  walkers  at  the  rate  of  a  few  pennies 
per  student  In  grade  school  for  every  mile 
walked  by  each  participant.  High  schools  and 
colleges  pledged  larger  amounts,  and  multi- 
ple pledges  were  encouraged.  One  Fargo  high 
school  girl  who  went  the  distance  appeared 
to  have  the  highest  record  of  pledges,  with  a 
total  Income  of  $16.50  per  mile. 

NICE    OAT    rOB    A    WALK 

It  was  a  bright,  brisk  day  for  walking.  Res- 
taurants, drlve-lns  and  drugstores  In  the 
twin  city  area  reported  an  extra  heavy 
"walk-In"  trade,  and  the  statisticians  on  hand 
estimated  that  7.800  plastic  bandages  were 
dispensed,  chiefly  to  soothe  blisters. 

Words  of  encouragement  came  to  the  walk- 
ers as  they  set  out.  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  sent  a  telegram  expressing  his 
pride  in  the  young  people  for  their  "growing 
sense  of  purpose  and  .  .  .  unselfishness  to 
those  less  fortunate.  You  have  a  commitment 
to  a  worthy  cause.  America  must  lead  In 
bringing  forth  a  new  prosperity  to  the  devel- 
oping world.  My  thoughts  will  be  with  you 
as  you  walk  your  33  miles.  I  know  your  steps 
are  the  beginning  of  a  long  Journey — a  jour- 
ney which  will  end  hunger  and  disease 
throughout  the  world." 

Dr.  H.  Brooks  James,  AID'S  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator for  War  on  Hunger,  told  the 
youthful  participants  In  the  walk  they  had 
"enlisted  In  a  new  army,  together  with  your 
sisters  and  brothers  and  friends  to  fight 
against  man's  oldest  enemies — famine  and 
pestilence,  malnutrition  and  disease.  You  can 
be  sure  your  cause  is  Just. 

"You  do  not  face  the  same  dangers  and 
uncertainties  as  the  pioneers  who  settled 
these  lands.  But  your  commitment  Is  not 
less,  for  It  is  a  total  commitment  of  self.  You 
are  here  because  you  care.  You  are  here  be- 
cause this  Is  your  frontier.  I  congratulate  you. 
I  salute  you  and  wish  you  every  success  as 
you  go  out  and  tell  the  world  what  America 
Is  all  about." 

FIKST    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES 

The  Fargo-Moorhead  walk  was  the  first 
held  In  the  United  States  by  the  Freedom 
from  Hunger  Foundation,  patterned  after 
similar  activities  in  Canada.  Executive  Di- 
rector Leonard  Wolf,  a  former  AID  official 
and  Congressman,  said  the  Foundation  plans 
to  spread  the  "Walk  for  Development"  proj- 
ect throughout  the  United  States,  with  as 
many  as  100  walks  scheduled  to  begin  next 
summer. 

Wolf  was  among  the  walkers  In  the  Fargo- 
Moorhead  hike,  earning  $5  a  mile  pledged 
by  Robert  Nathan,  head  of  the  Freedom  from 
Hunger  Foundation.  The  one-time  Congress- 
man lasted  24  miles.  Robert  Moses,  the 
Foundation's  director  of  youth  activities  and 
a  native  of  Fargto,  walked  the  complete  33- 
mlle  route.  Two  CathoUc  nuns  completed  19 
miles. 

Bin  Schlossman.  Jr.,  a  senior  at  Fargo 
South  High  School  and  a  coordinating  di- 
rector of  the  walk,  said  he  was  tired  of 
hearing  young  people  being  downgraded. 
"We  are  walking  for  something  Instead  of 
agaimt  something,"  he  said.  Jackie  Voes,  a 
senior  at  Fargo  North  High  School,  chimed 
In:  "This  Is  a  walk,  not  a  inarch  or  a  pro- 
test or  a  demonstration.  It  Is  htu-d  for  us  In 
Fargo-Moorhead  to  comprehend  the  prob- 
lem of  hunger,  and  we  hope  the  walk  wUl 
help  us  become  aware  of  It." 

Schlossman,  along  with  two  other  walk 
participants,  Fargo  high  school  seniors  Tom 
Dawson,  and  Dale  Buford.  later  presented  a 
check  for  $10,000  to  Addeke  H.  Boerma,  chief 
of  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization,  at  UN  headquarters  In 
New  York  on  Oct.  22,  to  be  turned  over  to 
Dahomey    to    help    launch    an    agricultural 
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truluing  pro^ani  Another  $10  000.  earned 
by  trie  FHrgo-Mmjrhead  hikers,  will  be  used 
!or  a  nutrltiLii  program  among  North  Da- 
itotii  Indian  tribes,  and  the  remainder  wKl 
help  finance  Freedom  from  Hunger  Infornia- 
'.■.ov\  c  inip.iigns 

Mr  LANGEN  Mr  Speaker,  in  their 
quest  for  excitement  and  challenkje.  the 
youns  people  m  America,  particularly 
the  teenagers,  have  developed  many  dif- 
ferent ways  to  express  themselves  Some 
of  the  methods  they  have  used  have  been 
destructive  and  senseless  Otliers  have 
been  constructive  and  highly  valuable  to 
society 

In  the  past  12  months  alone,  teenagers 
and  college  students  In  no  fewer  than 
16  States  have  raised  well  over  $800,000 
to  help  hungry  people  in  this  country 
and  overseas  More  than  120.000  students 
have  marched  in  tlae  streets — not  in  pro- 
test but  in  support  of  programs  designed 
to  help  poor  and  undereducated  people 
make  a  living  for  themselves 

I  rise  to  point  out  the  tremendous  ef- 
fort made  by  the  youncsters  who  have 
participated  in  "Walks  for  Development" 
all  over  this  country  Sponsored  by  the 
American  Freedom  From  Huncer  Foun- 
dation, the  "walkjs  ■  are  designed  to  allow 
these  youths  to  actively  participate  in  a 
movement  that  seeks  to  help  others  end 
their  own  hunger  by  improving  their  abil- 
ity to  produce  food 

I  am  proud  to  point  out  that  the  first 
"walk"  of  this  kind  was  held  m  the  twin 
cities  of  Fargo.  N  Dak  .  and  Moorhcad. 
Minn  ,  in  September  of  1968  At  that 
time.  3.500  people  walked  33  miles  to 
raise  $24,000  The  money  went  to  Da- 
homey. West  Africa,  for  a  nutrition  clinic 
and  North  Dakota  for  a  program  among 
American  Indians 

Since  that  day.  almost  $1  million  has 
been  raised  in  similar  marches  every- 
where They  have  involved  150.000  stu- 
dents More  than  a  million  people  have 
offered  to  sponsor  a  marcher 

The  system  works  this  way  A  sponsor 
IS  secured  who  will  promise  to  pay  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money  to  the  American 
Freedom  Prom  Hunger  Foundation  for 
every  mile  walked  The  money  is  then 
given  to  agencies  selected  in  advance  by 
the  students  themselves 

More  than  just  ser\1ng  as  a  construc- 
tive way  for  young  people,  those  who 
have  developed  a  new  awarene.ss  of  the 
needs  of  their  fellow  men.  to  use  their 
energy  and  their  talent  constructively, 
the  "Walks  for  Development"  have  given 
leaders  wide  experience  in  handling 
crowds,  dealing  with  municipal  govern- 
ments for  permits  and  regulations,  ar- 
ranging for  press  relations  and  publicity, 
and  leadership  Students  have  been  the 
ones  who  research  the  many  agencies 
claiming  to  fight  poverty  in  this  countr>' 
and  claiming  to  work  for  development 
In  poor  nations  around  the  world  to 
determine  who  will  be  the  beneficiary 
of  their  marches  The  funds  are  evenly 
split  between  domestic  and  foreign 
agencies 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
yoimg  people  who  have  .so  eagerly  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  of  the  poor  and 
hungry  people  in  America  and  abroad 
I  am  doubly  proud  of  the  organization, 
the   American   Freedom    From    Hunger 


Foundation,  for  capturing  the  imagina- 
tion of  these  restless  teenagers.  But  I 
am  most  proud  to  .say  that  it  began  in 
a  community  which  I  serve,  in  Fargo- 
Moorhead 

Mr  TUNNEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  praise  for  the  out- 
standing efforts  of  the  Young  World  De- 
velopers to  combat  the  problems  of 
hunger  and  malnutrition  at  home  and 
abroad  The  actions  of  these  youn.t;  people 
through  their  walks  for  development 
demonstrate  their  concern  for  the  seri- 
ous problems  our  Nation  and  the  world 
must  confront.  The  idealism  and  energy 
of  these  youths  have  served  as  a  catalyst 
in  their  communities  where  youni;  and 
old  cooperate  to  tackle  the  social  ills  of 
.society 

In  my  own  district  last  year.  1.500  of 
these  fine  young  men  and  women  held  a 
\\alk  for  de\elopment  in  Palm  Spnngs, 
Calif  This  was  the  fiftli  walk  in  America 
and  raised  almost  SI  1.000  for  the  benefit 
of  a  Palm  Springs  English  as  a  second 
language  prograun  and  a  day-care  center 
for  low-income  families  m  Thermal, 
Calif  We  are  proud  of  these  youths 

At  a  time  when  many  people  are  criti- 
cal of  the  youth  of  this  country,  the  pub- 
lic spirit  and  social  concern  of  these 
young  people  bode  well  for  the  future  of 
our  great  Nation 

Mr  ERLENBORN  Mr  Speaker,  any- 
body who  has  lived  lone  enough  to  t;et 
elected  to  Congress  is — and  should  be — 
suspicious  of  oruaruzations  such  as 
Young  World  Development  and  the 
American  Freedom  from  Huncer  Foun- 
dation Every  one  of  us  has  .seen  orga- 
nizations such  as  these,  started  and  fos- 
tered by  do-eooders  and  idealists,  shine 
brightly  for  a  time;  then  we  have  seen 
the  members  lose  interest,  and  lose  a 
little  of  their  idealism,  too 

These  two  associated  endeavors  may 
have  that  kind  of  a  history.  Who  can 
say.  one  way  or  the  other? 

While  they  are  active,  however,  they 
are  attracting  the  energies  of  a  lot  of  fine 
young  people  in  the  14th  District  of  Il- 
linois, which  I  represent  If  this  is  a 
short-lived  effort,  the  world  will  be  a 
little  better  place  for  its  having  come 
along 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  it  continues  to 
attract  the  Interest  and  the  impossible 
dreams  of  these  youngsters,  it  may  well 
make  a  big  contribution  to  the  feeding  of 
the  hungry. 

We  in  Crovemment  have  been  less  than 
100  percent  successful  in  ending  poverty 
I  suggest  that  we  should  give  every  en- 
couragement to  those  who  want  to  use 
their  own  energies  and  their  own  initia- 
tives in  helpmg  to  allleviate  the  misery 
of  their  less  fortunate  contemporaries 

Mr  DON  H  CLAUSEN  Mr  Speaker, 
it  is  a  singular  privilege  for  me  to  par- 
ticipate with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
' Mr  ScHv^ENCEL  1  today  in  commending 
the  Young  World  Development  program, 
and  supportmg  these  constructive- 
minded  young  people  In  their  mobiliza- 
tion to  abolish  hunger  and  malnutrition 
in  America 

In  this  regard,  my  privilege  is  very  spe- 
cial because  it  was  a  fine  young  people  s 
group  from  Eureka.  Calif .  in  my  own 
congressional    district,    which    recently 


provided  a  new  kind  of  leadership  in  this 
youth  mobilization  for  a  better  America. 
They  are.  of  course,  a  part  of  the  Young 
World  Development  program  that  we  are 
commending  here  today. 

Last  January*  12,  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Findley. 
made  a  statement  that  was  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  entitled 
■'Food  Enterprises  for  Poor  People."  It 
was  a  very  interesting  and  challenging 
piece  which  described  and  complimented 
the  role  played  by  the  Food  Business 
Center  in  the  recent  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Food  and  Nutrition 

It  Ls  not,  however,  generally  known — 
even  Representative  Findley  did  not 
know  at  the  time — that  this  fine  piece  of 
work  by  the  Food  Business  Center  in  be- 
half of  better  foods  and  nutrition  for 
poor  people  was  supported  financially  by 
the  E^ireka.  Cahf  .  "Young  People  s  Walk 
for  Development  Group." 

But  there  is  an  even  deeper  signifi- 
cance to  this  whole  chain  of  events,  to 
which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention. 

It  is  the  fact  that  the  y  ouns  people  of 
my  district  were  joined  by  two  major 
food  companies  in  their  food  conference 
project,  in  which  they  invested  $3,000  of 
their  own  money.  They  raised  that  money 
through  one  of  these  "Walks  for  Devel- 
opment." They  invested  half  of  it  in  an 
overseas  project  to  feed  hungry  people 
abroad,  and  the  balance  went  into  this 
very  worthwhile  White  House  Food  Con- 
ference project  that  earned  the  praise  of 
so  many  people. 

The  food  companies  involved — and  we 
should  applaud  them  also — are  the 
Archer  Daniels  Midland  Co.  and  General 
Foods  Corp  .  both  of  whom  have  been 
demonstrating  a  practical  and  meaning- 
ful concern  for  improving  foods  and  nu- 
trition among  the  disadvantaged  and 
deprived  people  of  America;  particularly 
among  minority  groups. 

These  companies  were,  In  part,  in- 
spired by  the  commitment  of  the  young 
people  from  Eureka,  In  the  food  confer- 
ence project,  and  they  responded  by  their 
own  assistance  in  it.  To  me.  this  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  an  effective  part- 
nership that  makes  a  lot  of  sense  as  we 
look  for  new  approaches,  new  ideas,  and 
new  resources  in  improving  foods  and 
nutrition  in  America,  especially  for  poor 
people 

Young  people  and  progressive-minded 
food  companies  working  together,  are — I 
submit — a  fascinating  potential  that  we 
should  encourage  in  all  possible  ways  as 
we  try  to  solve  the  hunger  problem  and 
other  controversial  and  complex  pirob- 
lems  facing  our  Nation  today. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  absolutely  in- 
credible that  a  nation  with  an  annual 
agncultural  surplus  should,  at  the  same 
time,  be  faced  with  problems  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition.  Not  only  is  it  incred- 
ible, but  it  is  also  totally  unacceptable 
and  I  heartily  applaud  those  of  thi.s 
young  generation  who  have  dedicat- 
ed themselves  to  helping  resolve  this 
paradox 

Such  organizations  as  the  American 
Freedom  From  Hunger  Foundation,  and 
the  new  Pood  Business  Center  to  help 
bring  in  the  private  food  companies, 
have  a  vital  role,  I  feel,  in  helping  these 
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voluntary  programs  and  projects  to  be 
successful. 

In  this  instance,  the  APFHF  Is  chal- 
lenging the  young  people  of  America  to 
accept  responsibility,  and  to  undertake 
their  owti  individual  projects.  The 
foundation  offers  a  way  for  young  people 
and  youth  groups  to  raise  money  to 
finance  their  chosen  projects — at  home 
or  abroad — in  the  hunger  and  food  fields. 

It  was  the  American  Freedom  Prom 
Hunger  Foundation  that  challenged  the 
young  people  of  my  district,  and  they 
raised  $6,900  in  one  'Walk  for  Develop- 
ment" which  supported  these  two  valu- 
able projects  I  have  mentioned.  This 
spring,  I  am  told,  there  will  be  some  200 
of  these  "Walks  for  Development."  con- 
ducted as  part  of  the  Young  World  De- 
velopment program  we  are  commending 
today.  This  will  involve  over  500.000 
young  Americans  in  thoroughly  construc- 
tive activities  that  will  give  them  an  in- 
vestment and  a  personal  stake  in  a  better 
future  and  a  better  America. 

On  May  5,  the  American  Freedom  Prom 
Hunger  Foundation  will  hold  its  third 
annual  dinner,  recognizing  "Preedom 
Prom  Hunger  Month,"  which  will  be  in 
progress  at  that  time.  The  theme  of  that 
dinner  will  be;  "Preedom  Prom  Hunger 
at  Home  and  Abroad." 

It  is  mj'  hope  that  many  of  us  may  find 
ways  to  actively  support  this  whole  pro- 
gram and  effort.  Quite  frankly,  I  would 
like  to  see  our  private  food  companies 
and  other  private  organizations  partici- 
pate by  enabling  these  young  people  to 
attend  and  be  honored  at  that  dinner.  It 
would  be  an  excellent  way  to  show  our 
appreciation  to  young  Americans  who 
have  demonstrated  the  realism  and  pro- 
vided the  leadership  in  this  Young  World 
Development  program. 

Let  us  also  bear  In  mind  that  the  sec- 
ond World  Food  Conference  will  be  held 
at  The  Hague  in  June.  We  in  America, 
under  President  Nixon's  leadership  In  the 
food  and  nutrition  fields,  have  earned 
new  credentials,  I  feel,  for  making  a  val- 
uable contribution  to  that  conference. 

Without  the  dedication  and  commit- 
ment of  these  fine  young  people  of  the 
Young  World  Development  program,  our 
credentials,  and  our  contribution,  would 
be  less. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  honor  and  com- 
mend the  young  people  of  Eureka,  Calif., 
for  their  fine  participation,  and  I  here- 
with pledge  my  continuing  support  for 
this  most  constructive  and  worthwhile 
undertaking. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  add  my  name  to  the  growing  list 
of  friends  and  supporters  of  the  Young 
World  Development. 

After  participating  in  a  YWD  walk  in 
Buffalo.  NY.  and  witnessing  the  dedica- 
tion and  enthusiasm  of  YWD  members.  I 
am  unable  to  thank  this  group  of  young 
people  enough.  In  its  program  to  involve 
the  American  people  in  the  crusade 
against  himger  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
Young  World  Development  deserves  the 
encouragement  of  Congress,  the  Nation 
and,  indeed,  the  world.  I  applaud  your 
efforts  and  pray  that  they  will  serve  as 
inspiration  and  guidance  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  be  able  to  participate  in 


Congressman  Schwengel's  program  to- 
day in  recognition  of  the  work  of  the 
Young  World  Development  program  and 
the  American  Preedom  Prom  Hunger 
Foundation.  Aside  from  my  personal  in- 
terest, the  citizens  of  Dane  County, 
Wis.,  which  I  represent,  have  done  par- 
ticularly outstanding  work  in  connection 
with  this  foundation,  which  is.  inciden- 
tally, directed  by  my  good  friend,  Len 
Wolf,  a  native  of  Dane  County  and  a  for- 
mer Member  of  Congress  from  Iowa. 

The  Young  World  Development  state- 
ment of  purpose  resolved  that,  "The  time 
for  feeling  'deep  concern'  about  hunger, 
environmental  abuse  and  overpopula- 
tion Is  past.  We  can  only  be  true  to  our- 
selves and  the  world,  by  taking  action." 
The  work  of  the  youth  of  Madison  as 
pioneer  participants  in  the  Yoimg  World 
Development  program  exemplifies  the 
spirit  of  the  resolution  I  have  quoted. 
They  have  sponsored  two  "Walks  for 
Development,"  the  first  in  November  of 
1968  and  the  second  in  October  of  1969. 
making  Madison  the  first  city  in  the 
country  to  have  done  so.  In  those  two 
walks,  they  have  raised  nearly  $100,000 
for  the  projects  they  have  chosen  to  sup- 
port, the  largest  sunoimt  raised  in  this 
manner  by  any  city  with  the  exception 
of  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

These  figures,  however,  do  not  truly 
convey  the  nature  of  what  these  young 
people  and  their  sponsors — who  pledge 
contributions  based  on  the  number  of 
miles  walked  by  t^e  participant — have 
accomplished  for  themselves,  their  com- 
munity, and  the  projects  they  have 
chosen  to  support. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
Young  World  Development  program  is 
that  the  participants  themselves  choose, 
on  the  basis  of  a  number  of  criteria,  the 
projects  they  will  support  by  their 
"Walk."  For  their  first  walk,  the  young 
people  of  Madison  showed  their  aware- 
ness of  problems  In  Wisconsin  itself  by 
raising  money  for  a  wild  rice  production 
and  marketing  cooperative  being  devel- 
oped by  the  Great  Lakes  Inter-tribal 
Council  in  northern  Wisconsin.  At  the 
present  time,  95  percent  of  the  wild  rice 
produced  in  Wisconsin  is  marketed  by 
white  people,  and  this  project  is  an  as- 
sertion by  the  Indians  themselves  of 
their  historic  right  to  control  both  the 
production  and  the  marketing  of  their 
product. 

For  their  international  project,  the 
youth  contributed  an  equal  sum  of 
money  for  the  purchase  of  an  irrigation 
pump  which  now  pumps  a  16-inch 
stream  of  water  24  hours  a  day  to  irri- 
gate formerly  dry  areas  of  Ecuador. 

During  their  second  walk,  Madison 
raised  nearly  (70,000,  and  42  V2  percent 
of  that  amount  is  being  used  in  a  Madi- 
son measure-for-measure  project  for 
the  purchase  of  land  and  farm  machin- 
ery for  a  cooperative  farm  in  Sunflower 
and  Bolivar  Coimties,  in  the  delta  area 
of  Mississippi.  Those  in  charge  of  the 
cooperative  hope  to  be  able  to  produce 
articles  for  resale,  and  thereby  create 
job  opportunities  in  this  area  in  which 
unemployment  among  the  blsu:k  commu- 
nity averages  75  percent,  and,  during  the 
wintertime,  60  percent  among  all  adult 
males.  For  their  international  project. 


Madison  youth  walked  in  tandem  with 
the  youth  of  Kiel.  Germany,  for  a  World 
Food  and  Agricultural  Organization  pro- 
gram to  purchase  mechanization  and 
refrigeration  equipment  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fishing  industry  on  Lake 
Chad  in  the  country  of  Chad.  Africa. 

The  quantitative  achievements  I  have 
outlined  are  matched  in  importance, 
however,  by  the  changing  of  attitudes, 
and  by  the  growing  awareness  in  the 
Madisor  commimity  of  the  real  nature 
and  extent  of  the  problems  of  hunger, 
poverty,  and  world  development.  By 
working  through  the  news  media  and 
through  the  high  school  curriculimi,  in- 
terest in  the  program  has  not  only  been 
maintained,  but  it  has  grown  tremen- 
dously. The  fact  that  the  second  walk 
raised  nearly  $70,000,  or  2V'3  times  as 
much  money  as  the  first,  is  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  community's  concern. 

The  current  coordinator  of  the  Madi- 
son program  is  Bob  Peterson,  a  Madison 
native  and  a  student  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  He  tells  me  that  currently 
they  are  participating  in  Senator  Nel- 
son's teach-in  program  on  environ- 
mental problems,  population  growth,  and 
hunger.  In  addition,  he  and  his  colleagues 
are  involved  in  organizing  a  statewide 
"Walk  for  Development"  to  be  held  this 
coming  May  17  in  participating  com- 
munities all  over  the  State. 

I  feel  that  the  Young  World  Develop- 
ment program  is  an  outstanding  one, 
and  I  am  justifiably  proud  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  people  of  Madison  have 
demonstrated  the  validity  of  the  idea 
behind  it:  That  each  person  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  educate  himself  on  the 
nature  of  the  problem  of  hunger  and  to 
act  constructively  to  attack  the  causes  of 
the  conditions  that  exist. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  of 
the  House  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today; 
namely,  eliminating  hunger  from  Amer- 
ica. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Pep- 
per > .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE   SONIC   BOOM   AND   AIRCRAFT 
NOISE  RECOVERY  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  1  Mr.  Pep- 
per ) .  Under  previous  order  of  the  House, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Halpern)   is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans  living  in  the  path  of 
jet  aircraft  and  victimized  by  im(>aired 
hearing  and  property  damage,  there  is 
no  legal  recourse — the  courts  will  not 
touch  jet  noise.  That  is  why  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  protect  the  public 
against  expected  damage  from  sonic 
boom  or  other  aircraft  noise. 

Lawsuits  amoimting  to  billions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  pending  against  the 
major  airports  for  a  decade,  deterring 
other  plaintiffs;  and  the  new  Federal  jet 
noise  regulation  does  not  offer  real  re- 
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Uef  from  the  relentless  roar  of  turbojet 
engines  The  bill  I  am  Introducing,  the 
Sonic  Boom  and  Aircraft  Noise  Recov- 
ery  Act.  provides  for  recovering  dam- 
ages for  personal  Injurj-  or  property  loss 
by  esUbllshlng  a  fund  so  an  Injured 
party  can  brmg  suit  where  present  laws 
do  not  provide  grounds  for  recovery  for 
such  damage  or  injury 

The  bill  not  only  provides  for  public 
compensation  against  injury  or  damage, 
but  serves  ais  an  incentive  for  manufac- 
turers and  airlines  to  reduce  noise  pol- 
lution and  the  hazards  of  sonic  t)oom 
Civil  and  commercial  airlines  would  pay 
their  share  of  the  costs  of  damages  oc- 
casioned by  their  operation  of  super- 
some  aircraft  in  such  a  way  that  a  dam- 
aged party  could  recover  his  losses  with- 
out costly  and  burdensome  legal  pro- 
cedures The  damage  fund  would  be  op- 
erated by  the  Srtretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, who  would  set  up  rules  establish- 
ing the  basis  0/  recovery  as  well  as 
contnbutions  to  '  the  fund. 

With  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
airports  equipped  to  accept  Jet  aurcraft; 
with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  air- 
craft landing  and  taking  off  from  those 
airports  which  already  have  Jet  service: 
and  with  the  increase  in  noise  predicted 
to  be  a  byproduct  of  the  future  and 
larger  airplanes  now  on  the  drawing- 
boards,  the  public  will  demand  a  greater 
control  of  jet  noise  pollution. 

As  they  have  in  the  past,  many  will 
seek  just  compensation  for  the  alleged 
damage  done  themselves  or  their  prop- 
erty as  a  result  of  noise  created  by  sonic 
boom  or  low-fl.ving  aircraft. 

Hundreds  of  suits  against  aircrsJt 
noise  are  pending  throughout  the  coun- 
try For  example,  last  summer  Ingle- 
wood.  Calif  .  residents  living  near  Los 
Angeles  International  Airport  filed  suit 
for  $1.4  billion  in  damages,  claiming  that 
Jet  noise  created  nerve  and  economic 
disturbances  of  a  permanent  nature  " 

Over  the  past  25  years  the  average  m- 
crease  m  the  noise  level  has  been  1  deci- 
bel per  year  When  you  consider  that  a 
level  of  85  decibels  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  cau-se  ear  damage,  it  will  not  be 
very  many  years  before  the  noise  level 
in  this  country  becomes  lethal. 

The  age  of  mass  transportat.on  came 
upon  us  so  fast  that  many  of  the  sub- 
sequent problems  which  developed  might 
well  have  been  avoidable  if  we  could  have 
had  the  benefit  of  advance  planning 

But  now  we  have  the  opportuiuty  to 
learn  from  the  lessons  of  the  past,  and 
the  most  creative  way  to  do  this  is  to  act 
before  the  fact  by  setting  up  a  means 
whereby  the  public  will  be  protected  from 
the  problems  of  some  boom  and  aircraft 
noise  damage. 

My  bill  will  set  up  a  fund  whereby  an 
injured  party  can  bring  suit  where 
present  laws  do  not  provide  grounds  for 
recovery  for  such  damage  or  injury 

At  present  there  are  few  grounds  on 
which  a  person  can  .successfully  recover 
damages  resulting  from  aircraft  noise 
The  use  of  the  injunction  is  of  no  avail 
because  the  closing  down  of  a  major  air- 
port would  wreak  havoc  throughout  the 
world.  The  development  of  local  ordi- 
nances against  noise  has  been  stricken 


down  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
grounds  that  Congress  has  preempted 
the  rmhts  of  States  in  this  area  and 
tlierefore  Congress  is  the  only  body 
which  has  authority  in  tins  area. 

The  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  is  only 
useful  if  the  aircraft  is  owned  and  op- 
erated by  the  Federal  Government 

The  need  for  such  a  law,  then,  is  that 
there  are  few  grounds  on  which  people 
can  successfully  recover  damages  from 
aircraft  noise  Most  cou:ts  would  not 
touch  the.se  cases  The  concept  of  strict 
liability  IS  no  longer  acceptable  because 
flying  is  no  lont;er  legally  considered  an 
•  ultra-hazardous"  activity  And  the  law 
of  eminent  domam  is  only  partially 
successful — some  States  have  accepted 
the  idea  that  flying  over  a  persons  land 
is  a  taking  '  of  tliat  land  but  others  .say 
It  must  be  a  physical  taking  That  leaves 
the  grounds  of  neglit;ence.  which  is  verv' 
difficult  to  prove  since  you  must  show  a 
clear  causal  connection  between  the 
noise  and  the  damat:e 

The  bill  calls  for  the  creation  of  a 
damage  fund  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secreta-y  of  Transportation  and  pro- 
vides a  system  of  payment  of  dania>:es 
causes  to  either  property  or  individuals 
by  excessive  aircraft  noise  It  further 
gives  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  the 
authority  to  hold  hearings  and  determine 
the  amounts  due  each  of  the  claimants. 

A  large  portion  of  the  money  for  this 
fund  will  come  from  paymenLs  made  into 
It  by  the  civil  airlines  Tlie  bill  also  pro- 
vides an  incentive  to  each  airline  opeia- 
tor  in  the  form  of  possible  lower  premium 
payments  into  the  fund  if  his  airline  in- 
sLsts  on  aircraft  that  have  been  de.>igned 
and  engmeered  so  as  to  reduce  the  pos- 
sibility of  noise 

Broad  general  powers  are  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  in  establish- 
ing rates  for  both  civil  and  public  air- 
craft. Payments  Into  the  fund,  in  the 
case  of  public  aircraft,  will  be  accom- 
plished through  appropriations,  which 
the  act  authorizes. 

The  act  further  provides  that  the  Sec- 
cretary  of  Transportation  shall  pay  the 
claimant  the  amount  to  which  he  would 
have  been  entitled  under  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  damages  were  caused, 
had  they  been  caused  by  negligence.  Both 
personal  and  property  damages  are  cov- 
ered 

The  act  also  provides  the  claimant  a 
variety  of  remedial  procedures.  He  may 
proceed  under  State  law  and  pursue 
whatever  remedies  are  available,  or  he 
may  make  his  claim  against  the  fund. 
If  he  chooses  to  proceed  against  the  f  imd. 
he  must  assign  all  rights  he  may  have 
agaunst  any  person  or  corporation  who 
may  have  a  legal  liability  to  pay  for  the 
damages,  caused,  however,  any  excess, 
recovered  by  the  Secretary,  over  the 
amount  paid  by  the  fund  and  costs,  shall 
be  paid  to  the  claimant. 

With  a  half  million  takeoffs  and  land- 
ings yearly  at  Kermedy  Airport  in  New 
York.  O'Hare  in  Chicago  and  Los  Ange- 
les International  Airport,  local  residents 
are  being  hammered  by  the  shrill  whine 
of  Jet  noise.  But  our  present  jet  noise 
problem  is  a  mere  shadow  of  the  dlfB- 
culties  we  can  expect  when  supersonic 


aircrafts  start  smashing  through  the 
sound  barrier  as  they  sweep  from  coast 
to  coast. 

During  the  90th  Congress  I  cospon- 
sored  the  1968  Aircraft  Noise  Abatement 
Act,  which  instructed  the  FAA  to  issue 
regulations  for  the  abatement  of  aircraft 
noise  It  has  now  been  18  months  since 
the  act  went  into  effect.  Little  has  been 
done  to  implement  it 

Last  November,  the  FAA  issued  a  neu 
regulation  which  established  noise  stand- 
ards for  new  subsonic  aircraft.  There  are 
a  great  number  of  things  lacking  in  the 
new  regulations: 

It  does  not  apply  to  planes  already  flying, 
nor  does  It  apply  to  the  new  747  jumbo  jets 
imtll  sometime  in  the  future. 

Additionally,  once  new  planes  are  In- 
si)ected  and  certificated  as  meeting  the 
noise  level  requirements,  they  are  not 
again  subject  to  relnspection.  Some  en- 
gineers have  expressed  the  concern  that 
the  new  antisound  devices  to  be  used  on 
aircraft  may  wear  out  and  not  be  re- 
placed 

There  also  is  a  great  deal  of  question 
as  to  whether  the  108  EPNdB — effective 
perceived  noise  decibels — level  estab- 
lished by  the  regulation  is  low  enough.  It 
may  not  be  acceptable  to  those  living 
near  our  airports. 

In  addition,  no  regulation  has  been 
Lssued  about  ground  activities  of  Jets. 
Taxiing  and  the  revving  up  of  engines 
dunne  repairs  are  a  major  source  of  ir- 
ritation and  complaints.  And  the  FAA 
has  not  even  touched  the  noise  problem 
fortheSST. 

I  am  also  greatly  concerned  writh  the 
noise  level  which  is  measured  in  decibels. 
Many  jets  now  emit  noise  at  level  of  150 
decibels  which  can  cause  permanent 
damage.  Indeed,  doctors  say  anything 
over  85  decibels  can  be  harmful,  yet  the 
new  regulation  for  the  Boeing  747  Is  108 
decibels. 

The  Jet  noise  problem  will  be  alleviated 
for  sometime  to  come.  Until  present  air- 
craft are  replaced  with  new,  quieter  mod- 
els, quite  probably  there  will  be  an  In- 
crease In  the  noise  level.  Development  of 
the  quiet  engine  is  still  more  than  5  years 
away.  Even  then  it  wrlU  cut  noise  levels 
at  landing  and  takeoff  by  only  10  percent 
unless  there  Is  a  major  technological 
breakthrough.  The  result  will  be  a  cor- 
responding Increase  In  the  number  of 
lawsuits  and  claims  made  by  the  af- 
fected parties. 

This  act  provides  a  metuis  of  recovery 
for  these  parties,  provides  added  incen- 
tive for  the  airlines  to  reduce  excessive 
sound  emission,  and  is  a  necessary  com- 
panion to  the  now  ineffective  application 
of  the  1968  Aircraft  Noise  Abatement  Act. 


WELL  DESERVED  TRIBUTE  TO 
MR.  C.  RUGGLES  SMTTH 

(Mr.  PHILBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  address 
the  House  and  extend  my  remarks  to 
include  a  very  fine  tribute  to  Mr.  C. 
Ruggles  Smith,  so  long  associated  with 
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our   great  Brandels  University   in  my 
district. 

This  eloquent  tribute  was  rendered  by 
a  very  able,  distinguished  friend  and 
gifted  writer.  Mr.  Emanuel  Goldberg, 
In  his  "State  of  Affairs"  column  of  the 
Jewish  Times,  and  he  has  most  appro- 
priately and  feelingly  referred  to  Mr. 
Smith's  memorable  contributions  to  this 
great  university  in  my  district,  of  which 
I  am  so  proud. 

I  am  pleased  Indeed  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  comments  and  views  so  well 
expressed  by  Mr.  Goldberg  concerning 
the  long,  faithful,  and  efficient  service 
of  Mr.  Smith  to  Brandeis.  This  fine 
gentleman  was  associated  with  Brandeis 
for  years,  even  before  the  advent  of  that 
great  educational  leader  and  former  il- 
lustrious president.  Dr.  Sachar,  and  I 
am  very  happy  Indeed  that  Mr.  Gtoldberg 
has  so  fittingly  recognized  the  wonderful 
service  of  Mr.  Smith  to  Brandeis  In  the 
celebrated  publication,  the  Jewish  Times. 

I  extend  to  Mr.  Smith  and  his  family, 
my  heartiest  congratulations  upon  his 
outstanding  work  for  Brandeis,  and  wish 
for  him  and  his  dear  ones  all  choicest 
blessings  of  continued  good  health,  suc- 
cess, prosperity  and  peace  for  many  years 
to  come. 

To  Mr.  Goldberg.  I  express  my  compli- 
ments and  appreciation  for  his  fine, 
thoughtful  remarks  lauding  Mr.  Smith 
which  follow : 

(Prom  the  Jewish  Times,  Jan.  22,  1970] 

C.    RuGCLEs    Smfth    Closes    the    Door 
(By  Emanuel  Goldi>erg) 

The  other  day.  a  friend  at  Brandeis  told 
me  that  C.  Ruggles  Smith  had  retired,  slip- 
ping out  unobtrusively  one  day  before  the 
anticipated  final  one  on  December  Slst. 

Not  even  a  conventional  office  farewell 
could  be  sprung  on  the  Special  Assistant  for 
Legal  Counsel,  who  was  at  the  campus  in 
Waltham  laefore  Dr.  Sachar  arrived — the  son 
of  the  founder  of  Middlesex  University,  the 
last  President  himself  of  that  controversial 
Institution,  and  the  fortuitous  human  link 
lietween  the  dream  of  a  Brandeis  and  its 
actual  fulfillment. 

For  It  was  Ruggles  Smith  In  1947  who  con- 
tacted a  New  Yorlc  group  headed  by  Rabbi 
Israel  Goldstein  and,  later,  Albert  Einstein, 
who  were  Interested  in  establishing  a  Jewlsh- 
Bp>onsored,  non-sectarian  university  some- 
where in  tills  nation,  and  offered  the  90  acre 
campus  and  plant  of  Middlesex,  which  was 
about  to  close  its  doors. 

Somewhere  in  the  archives  of  the  Univer- 
sity is  the  famous  missive  of  Mr.  Smith 
which  set  In  motion  the  series  of  negotia- 
tions which  culminated  in  the  birth  of 
Brandeis.  In  fact,  if  my  memory  Is  correct, 
the  first  public  mention  of  an  institution  of 
lilgher  learning  called  Brandeis  came  in 
Ruggles  Smith's  own  penned  "class-note"  for 
his  Harvard  alunuil  publication. 

Not  many  people  know  it  but.  over  the 
years.  Mr.  Smith  maintained  relationship  be- 
tween Brandeis  and  Middlesex  alumni,  the 
later  mostly  physicians  of  Jewish  persuasion 
who,  a  couple  of  decades  back,  were  widely 
denied  access  to  Grade  A  medical  schools  be- 
cause of  religious  quotas  or  outright  Intol- 
erance. Ruggles  was  in  the  forefront  of  those 
who  defied  the  A.M.A..  the  local  medical  so- 
cieties, the  hospitals  and  other  segments  of 
the  Medical  Establishment  of  his  day.  and 
Middlesex  admitted  any  competent  and  qual- 
ified student.  Some  very  fine  physicians  In 
this  nation,  who  overcame  educational  handi- 
caps and  later  inadequate  hospital  affllla- 
tlons,  still  practice  only  because  Middlesex  ex- 


isted. A  close  friend  of  mine,  now  one  of  New 
England's  leading  cardiologists  and  research- 
ers, had  an  "insurance  policy"  admission  to 
Middlesex  in  his  poclcet  on  the  day  that 
classes  opened  at  one  of  the  famous  schools 
In  Boston.  He  didn't  know  that  he  was  "in" 
the  latter  Institution  until  the  very  last 
moment — and,  to  this  day.  suspects  that  it 
was  his  Jewish  faith  that  mounted  the  ter- 
rible svispense  and  agony. 

Another  fact  that  is  not  generally  Icnowm 
Involves  the  Charter  which  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity Inherited  from  Middlesex  University 
(Brandeis  could  actually  have  retained  the 
Middlesex  name  if  it  wished).  One  section 
contained  the  clause :  "No  officer  or  instructor 
In  said  university  shall  ever  be  required  by 
the  trustees  to  profess  any  particular  reli- 
gious opinions  as  a  test  of  office,  and  no  stu- 
dent shall  be  refused  admission  to  or  denied 
any  of  the  privileges,  honors,  or  degrees  of 
said  college  on  account  of  the  religious 
opinions  he  may  entertain." 

Even  if  Bmndels  bad  not  l>ecome  the  lib- 
eral institution  It  Is  today.  It  would  have 
been  bound  by  this  clause  In  the  Middlesex 
charter — which,  in  turn,  was  entered  before 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  had 
enacted  Its  own  Fair  Education  PracUcee  Act. 

There'll  always  be  a  "party"  m  the  hearts 
of  Rugglea  Smith's  multitude  of  friends.  A 
graduate  of  Harvard,  Harvard  Law  School, 
and,  oddly  enough,  the  Pulitzer  School  of 
Journalism  at  Columbia  University,  he  Is  a 
very  young  65,  who,  despite  impeccable  cre- 
dentlalB,  always  knocked  the  stodgy  estab- 
lishment long  before  the  present  radical 
young  generation  was  born.  He  still  loves  rich 
desserts,  can  shock  even  sophisticated  Bran- 
dels  scbolan  with  his  candour,  and  main- 
tains articulate  (xmtempt  for  the  young  im- 
washed  intolerants  and  the  old,  overkempt 
phonies. 

He  and  Ms  gracious  wife  have  sold  their 
home  in  Wellesley  and  settled  in  Sandwich 
where,  according  to  his  long  faithful  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Naomi  Chemy,  a  flourishing  law 
practice  Is  unexpectedly  evolving.  Ckxxl  law- 
yers are  as  rare  as  good  plumbers  beyond  the 
Bourne  Bridge  In  the  Cape  Cod  winters. 

Anyway,  we  wish  him  and  his  family  many 
more  years  of  happiness  and  productivity. 
The  Jewish  oommuidty,  and  higher  educa- 
tion generally,  owes  this  Christian  gentleman 
a  great  debt. 


TEXAS    POOD-AID    COURT    ORDE31 
SHOULD  STAND 

(Mr.  FXNDLEY  asked  smd  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
tables.) 

Mr.  PINDIiEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  should  withdraw 
Its  opposition  to  a  court  order  reauirina 
that  Federal  food-aid  programs  for  poor 
families  be  established  immediately  in  88 
Texas  counties. 

I  suggested  this  action  in  a  letter 
mailed  yesterday  to  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary Clifford  Hardin. 

On  December  30,  1969,  the  District 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Texsis 
in  Dallas  added  its  weight  to  the  growing 
concern  of  those  who  would,  to  use  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  phrase,  "put  an  end  to 
hunger  in  America  for  all  time." 

The  court;  ordered  that  the  commodity 
distribution  program  should  "immediate- 
ly" be  put  into  effect,  "in  the  shortest 
time  feasible  and  at  Federal  expense"  in 
88  Texas  counties  which  have  no  Federal 
food-aid  program.  The  court  further 
stated: 


As  an  outside  limit,  the  Federal  defend- 
ants in  every  Texas  area  that  has  no  Pood 
Stamp  Program,  must  put  into  effect  the 
Commodity  Distribution  Program  within 
sixty  (60)   days  from  January  5,  1970. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
requested  the  Justice  Department  to  ask 
the  court  for  a  stay  in  executing  Its 
order.  The  justification  given  has  been 
the  laudable  desire  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  place  Federal  food-aid 
programs  in  cooperating  counties  willing 
to  administer  and  finance  the  programs 
locally.  This  emphasis  on  the  preserva- 
tion of  federalism  is  important,  but  In 
this  case  I  suggest  it  be  set  aside  in  the 
Interest  of  the  hungry  and  malnourished 
people  in  the  88  counties. 

My  suggestion  has  urgency  because 
this  Friday,  January  30,  a  hearing  has 
been  scheduled  in  Texas  on  the  motion 
to  postpone  the  court  order. 

In  my  view,  local  o£Bcials  in  Texas,  Uke 
others  elsewhere,  have  richly  deserved 
pressures  aimed  at  persuading  them  at 
long  last  to  recognize  minimal  basic  ne- 
cessities for  people  in  their  jurisdictions 
by  implementing  Federal  food-aid  pro- 
grams for  poor  families. 

Even  before  the  Federal  court  order, 
the  Department  had  adequate  justifica- 
tion to  bring  every  possible  pressure 
against  these  coimty  governments.  I  am 
gratified  by  reports  showing  that  during 
the  past  year  the  Department  had  active- 
ly been  encouraging  the  missing  counties 
to  participate.  It  Is  to  Secretary  Hardin's 
credit  that  in  fiscal  1969,  for  the  first 
time  in  over  a  decade,  every  penny  of  the 
section  32  fimds  available  for  Implement- 
ing surplus  distribution  programs  has 
been  spent  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  none  was  returned  to  the 
Treasury.  As  recentiy  as  1968,  well  over 
$200  million  available  for  this  food-aid 
program  went  unspent  by  Wsishington. 

After  a  year's  renewed  effort,  however. 
88  Texas  coimtles  still  have  neither  the 
food  stamp  nor  the  surplus  distribution 
pro-^ram.  From  this  I  would  conclude 
that  the  cooperative  spirit  of  the  new 
federalism  so  admirably  displayed  by 
President  Nixon  and  by  the  Agriculture 
Department  has  been  frustrated  and 
bankrupted  by  local  county  officials,  not 
by  officials  in  Washington. 

Accordingly,  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
Dei>artment  withdraw  opE>osltion  to  the 
court  order.  In  making  this  recommen- 
dation, I  am  aware  that  this  will  enable 
the  county  governments  to  escape  the 
cost  of  administration.  Conceivably, 
causing  the  court  tc  withdraw  the  order 
might  mean  that  one  or  more  of  these 
counties  will  voluntarily  Initiate  food-aid 
programs  and  thus  pay  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministration. 

This  probability  must  be  evaluated  in 
light  of  the  long-standing,  callous  indif- 
ference of  these  officials  to  local  poverty. 
They  have  resisted  all  pressures  up  to 
now,  and  are  unlikely  to  acquire  a  social 
sensitivity  in  the  next  few  months.  Mean- 
while, hunger  and  malnutrition  continue. 
A  few  months  may  be  but  a  speck  of  time 
for  Government  budget  makers,  but  it 
can  seem  like  an  eternity  for  those  with- 
out enough  food  on  the  table. 
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I    make    this   suggestion    for   another 
roa>on.  too. 

Some  aspects  of  the  farm  programs  are 
in  wide  di.>icpute  in  the  i^ubhc  mind  and 
on  Capitol  Hill.  Resentnient  a^iainst  pro- 
iirams  whicn  permit  larae  payments  to 
individual  farmers  has  v'rown  over  the 
years    Thi*  re.>entnient  is  intensified  by 
disclosure  if  payments  toulinc  millions 
of  dollar.,  in  the  \try  counties  which  re- 
fuse to  feed  the  hunsry  through  partici- 
pation  in  a   Federal   food-aid   proL:ram 
Congressmen,  urban  and  rural  alike,  find 
;t  difficult  to  justify  larae  payments  to 
wealthy   farmers  for   not  srowin.ij   food 
while    many    of    their    constituents    go 
hungry- 
Included  m  this  statement  is  a  ILst  of 
the  88  Texas  counties  which  still  refuse 
to  institute  a  food-aid  program,  together 
with  data  on  the  le\  el  of  local  poverty, 
as  well  as  uaymenis  to  farmers  which  ex- 
ceeded S5.C00   These  statistics  show  con- 
vmcinaly  rhe  need  for  a  realinement  of 
priorities  and   justify   the  concern   and 
resentment  of  Congressmen  dissatisfied 
with  farm  prosrams  inherited  from  pre- 
\iou.^  administrations   They  show  in  the 
88  counties  187  907  hard-core  poor,  also 
6.562   farmers,  each  of  whom   ^ot  over 
S5  '''OO  in  farm  payments  ;n  1969 

When  I  placed  .-miliar  information  in 
the  Congressional  Record  in  May  of 
1969 — now  almost  1  year  ago — 98  Texas 


counties  were  without  any  tyjie  of  food- 
aid  program,  yet  wealthy  farmers  in  those 
Vou:uics  were  receivmt:  huge  farm  pay- 
V-iiUs  Lynn  Countv.  Tex  had  the  du- 
bious distinction  of  havini;  no  pro  ram  to 
fotd  2,282  hard-cire  poor — about  25  per- 
cent of  the  co.'iity  s  pupucition — while  at 
the  same  time  another  23  percent  of  the 
population  constituted  families  v  hich  re- 
cened  $8,903,000  m  Federal  farm  pay- 
ments 

The  next  morning  after  I  revealed 
these  facts,  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
headlined  the  story  -Texas  Food-Aid 
Situation  Decried  Today.  I  am  \ery  glad 
to  report  Lynn  County  has  a  Federal 
food-aid  prouram  Thanks  to  the  pub- 
licity and  the  persistent  etTorts  of  USDA 
since  last  May  Lynn  County  and  nine 
otiier  Texas  counties  ha\e  initiated  fo«id- 
aid  programs 

Soir.e  progress  has  been  made  but  not 
enough.  There  are  still  too  many  -Lynn 
Counties"  in  Texas  In  the  case  of  Hart- 
ley County,  which  still  has  no  food-aid 
program,  if  annual  payment,s  to  individ- 
ual farmers  in  excess  of  $5,000  were 
divided  equally  among  the  hard-core 
poor,  each  man.  woman,  and  child 
would  receive  over  SI 8  000  In  two  other 
counties,  Armstrong  and  Sherman,  each 
poor  Individual  would  receive  over 
514,000 

It  has  txH>n  35  years  since  Congress 
first  enacted  a  progi-am  to  help  feed  the 


hungi-y  in  this  counti-y  It  ha.s  been  al- 
most a  year  .-ince  the  specific  counties 
without  food-aid  programs  received 
widespread  publicity.  Despite  the  pa- 
.sage  of  a  thnd-century,  and  despite  ail 
the  publicity,  many  counties  obstinately 
refuse  to  help  feed  their  p>x)r.  hungr:. . 
and  inalnouilshcd  cituens  Federal  po!.- 
cies  whii  h  i)ermit  hunger  to  exist  aloni;- 
side  big  Federal  payments  to  keep 
wealthy  farinors  from  growin'-;  food  a-' 
bound  to  create  resentment 

Therefore.  I  urge  the  Department  u< 
reconsider  its  position  requesting  a  stny 
of  execution  of  the  court  order,  so  tha; 
liie  Department  can  move  imniediatelv 
to  beuin  implementing  Federal  food-aid 
proutMir.s  m  lacli  Texas  county  whicii 
presently  does  not  have  one  I  au()lauii 
Secretary  Hardin  lor  his  goal  to  lodg^ 
at  the  local  level  pi-mrary  responsibility 
for  financing  and  control  of  the  food- 
aid  program,  but  invt.lved  here  are  die- 
hard ixihtical  combines  which  obviously 
are  se;i.sitive  neither  to  embarrassing 
publicity  nor  to  the  hunger  of  then- 
needy  constituents  The  hungry  should 
not  ha-.c  to  wait  for  the  resolution  of  dif- 
ferences between  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral oflicials.  They  have  waited  loni; 
enouuh,  as  the  commodity  dLstribution 
program  has  been  universally  available 
sir.:e  1935. 

Heie  :s  data  on  each  of  the  88  Texas 
count.es: 


a  TEXAS  COUNTIES  WITHOUT  FEDERAL  FOOO-AIO  PROCRAIVIS 


Countv 


Popu'ation ' 


Hard-cor* 
poor 


1969  tarm 

subsidy  pay- 

menis  «hich 

eicetaedtS.tKX! 


1969  number 
al  payees 


County 


PopU  at'On  I 


1%9'srm 
subsidy  pay- 
Hard-core         menIs  which  1%9  number 
poor  -  eiceeded  15.000  ol  payees 


Andrews   . . 

Aransas 
Archer. 

Amstrong 
Ball!* 

BJ     1if'3 

Bador 

BeM 

BUf^co 

Borden 

Bosaue 

Bc*ie 

B' scoe 

Ca-it'O 

Chambers 

Clay 

Coleman 

CoMin 

Collingsworth 

Colorado 

Coixno 

Coiyei' 

Cr»n» 

CrxheV 

Deal  Smitn 

Of  ntf^n 

Ooniey 

Ector 

Edwards  . 

Ellis  ... 

Erafh 

Fort  Be"d 

Gar;] 

Gille'sie  . 

Glasscock 

Gray 

Grcjx 

Ha" 

Manslord 

Harr'SOn 

Hartley 

Hood 

Hopkins 

Jack 


U,<» 

7,006 

s.  no 

1.966 

9.090 
3  89? 
•>  »93 
W  09? 
3  65' 

1  076 
ID  809 
M  971 

3  577 
8  923 

O 
8  351 

12.458 

41  247 
6  276 

18  463 
)  672 

21  %l 

4  699 

'■  :<» 

13  187 

47  432 

4  449 

90  995 

2  317 
43,395 

16  236 
40  5?-' 

6  611 

10  iW8 

1  :i8 

31  535 
69  436 

7  322 
6.208 

«5  594 

2  171 
5.443 
18  594 

7  4tS 


11 


456 

1.148 

509 

80 

1  630 
768 
391 
732 
795 
108 

t  682 

11  724 

777 

2,457 

7<42 
^0«7 
6  353 
1.465 
4.307 

Ul 
7.268 

243 

527 
2.718 
J  699 

584 
6.329 

US 

o 

2  021 
10  300 

955 
1,045 

112 
I  759 

10  051 
I  675 

421 

11  785 

92 

758 

1,(22 

•S7 


{217  («l 

35  241 

107  643 

1  137.279 
6  147.  319 

0 
469  129 
458  381 

0 

564  905 

53  982 

763  836 

2  764  718 
9.  226  764 

0 

2S3.903 

204  218 

t  200.  U6 

1  626. 896 

168  458 

253  337 

156.50! 

0 

5.560 

8.5-'4,532 

344.345 

753  240 

24  »51 

0 

2.  040  625 

6  146 

1,321.253 

1.014  363 

0 

793  7»3 

650,999 

0 

2.731  283 

3,  100  266 

0 

I  695.712 

0 

31  969 

17,265 


19 

3 

13 

122 

437 

0 

54 

63 

0 

58 

8 

33 

219 

590 

0 

32 

32 

139 

174 

16 

30 

18 

0 

I 

526 

3S 

87 

2 

0 

208 

1 

107 

105 

0 

f2 

76 

0 

265 

254 

0 

113 

0 

5 

3 


JolinvM 

Kaufman.. 
Kendall     . 
Kenedy 
Kerr 

Lamar 

Lampasas. 
Llano 
loving 
McCulioch 
McMullen     . . 
Mason 
Menard 
Mills 
Navaiio 
Ochiltree 
Oldham 
Palo  Pinto 
Parmer 
Presidio 
Randall 
Reagan 
Reeves. 
Relugio 
Roberts 
RKkwall   . 
Runnels 
Rush    .. 
San  Saba  . 
Shackelford 
Sherman 
Somervell 
Stephens 
Sterling 
Suttoi      . 
Throckmorton 
Uyalde 
^tn  Zandt 
Whee'er 
Winkler 
Wise 
Wood 
Yoakum 
I  Vounf 


34  720 
29  931 

5,889 

(') 

16,800 

34,234 

9,418 

5.240 

8.61S 

3.7<a 

2.964 
4,467 

34.423 
9.380 
1.928 

20,516 

9.583 

(•) 

33.913 
3.782 

17.644 

10.975 
1.075 
5.878 

15.016 

36,421 
6,381 
3.990 
2. 60S 
2.577 
8.  MS 
1.177 
3,73SA 
2.767 

16,814 

19,091 
7.947 
(') 


2  i'65 

5.837 

642 

(') 

1.709 

7.883 

1.796 

67S 

i'> 

1.603 

(') 

943 

847 

835 

7.741 

375 

121 

2,424 

1,376 

(") 

1,198 

415 

3.924 

3,154 

87 

1  6!8 

3.027 

8.224 

1.535 

307 

189 

508 

702 

196 

73? 

149 

4.860 

3.597 

904 

C) 


17. 254  955 


J376,2PS 

772.315 

0 

0 

0 

1 , 058, 005 

5,314 

14.318 

0 

98.541 

5,513 

6.475 

0 

14,786 

1,940.498 

1,572.658 

989. 022 

19,761 

U.  592.987 

165.995 

3,261,467 

105.324 

4,68I,0S1 

497.751 

207.246 

336, 595 

948,836 

77,647 

23,687 

78,690 

2,654,022 

7,370 

11,936 

5,099 

0 

204.  295 

104.599 

101.919 

887.099 

0 

0 

0 

2.081,019 

181   894 


39 
64 


0 
101 

1 
I 
0 
14 
1 
1 

0 

2- 

179 

173 

78 

3 

734 

12 

263 

12 

149 

59 

20 

31 

128 

5 

4 

8 

227 

1 

1 

1 

0 

24 

liT 

12 

103 

0 

0 

0 

164 

23 
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<  Population  data  tram  1960  census 

:  Hard-core  poor  defined  by  the  Office  ot  Economic  OpportunitY  as  the  number  of  persons  hav- 
ing an  i.icome  at  or  below  J2  200  for  a  family  of  4  per  year,  derived  from  1960  census. 


'  Not  available. 


MORATORIUM  ON  GRAZING  FEE  IN- 
CREASES—THE PUBLIC  SHOULD 
BE  HEARD 

'  Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  two 
faces  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
are  plain  to  see.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Secretary  states  during  a  national  tele- 
vision inter\iew  that  "polluters  should 
pay."  Chalk  up  five  conservation  points 
for  the  Secretary  and  the  public  interest. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  same  Secretary 
declares  a  moratorium"  on  public  land 
grazing  fee  increases.  Chalk  up  10  points 
for  the  Secretary  and  private  interests. 
Net  score:  10  points  for  private  inter- 
ests: zero  points  for  the  public  interest. 
The  arithmetic  is  no  stranger  than  the 
Secretary's  decision  matched  against  his 
conservationist-oriented  public  state- 
ments. 

Talk  about  a  "concern"  for  the  Na- 
tions  environment  costs  nothing:  dec- 
larations, plans,  programs,  and  other  bu- 
reaucratic mumbo-jumbo  about  protect- 
ing the  environment  are  cheap.  However, 
action  such  as  the  grazing  fee  morato- 
rium decision  is  immediately  chargeable 
against  the  public's  account. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleagues  have  been 
bombarded  in  the  past  few  weeks  by 
apologists  for  all  those  private  interests 
who  have  applauded  the  Secretary's  anti- 
public  decision  regarding  our  public 
lands.  It  is  time  the  public's  voice  was 
heard.  To  begin  the  balancing  of  the 
"grazing  fee  controversy"  I  want  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  just  a 
few  of  the  comments  I  have  received, 
spontaneously,  from  the  public.  The  items 
below  really  speak  for  themselves  but  let 
me  point  out  that  they  come  from  the 
very  'backyard"  of  the  private  interests 
who  have  so  loudly  acclaimed  the  Sec- 
retary's moratorium. 

This  first  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the 
Arizona  Conservation  Council  addressed 
to  Members  of  the  other  body  along  with 
a  "position  paper"  regarding  public  land 
law  review : 

Arizona  Conservation  Council, 
Scottsdale.  An:..  January  20,  1970. 
To  the  Honorable  Senators  Allott,  Joroan, 
Hansen,  Hatfield,  Bellmon.  and  Domx- 

NICK 

Gentlemen  :  We  have  learned  that  you 
were  among  seven  Senators  commending  Sec- 
retary Hlckel  for  his  recent  action  in  delaying 
the  scheduled  increase  In  price  of  grazing  fees 
on  lands  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  The  Arizona  Conservation 
Council  wishes  you  to  know  that  It  regards 
Secretary  Hlckel's  action  as  a  surrender  to 
pressures  by  certain  vasted  Interest  groups 
and  definitely  not  In  the  best  Interests  of 
the  American  public 

In  view  of  the  extreme  Importance  of  the 
public  domain  lands  to  the  American  people, 
Congressional  action  In  response  to  recom- 
mendations of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission,  when  submitted,  will  likely  ex- 
tend over  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
Hence,  Secretary  Hlckel's  delay  Is  not  the 
minor  or  short-term  delay  It  has  been  alleged 
to  be 

Please  note  that  In  the  enclosed  copy  of  Its 


adopted  resolution  regarding  actions  of  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission,  the 
Arizona  Conservation  Council  supports  the 
principle  of  charging  fair  market  values  fees 
for  the  private  use  of  public  lands.  These 
lands  are  the  property  of  all  the  poeple  and 
are  not  the  private  domain  of  the  permit- 
tees. The  public  is  entitled  to  a  fair  return 
*on  its  Investment.  Current  grazing  fees  do 
not  produce  such  a  return. 

Sincerely, 

Arizona  Conservation  Council, 

Paul  W.  Van  Cleve, 

C7ittir?nart. 


Position  Statement  of  Arizona  Conserva- 
tion Council  Regarding  Public  Land  Law 
Review 

GENERAL 

1.  The  Federal  public  lands  are  immensely 
valuable  for  their  timber,  forage,  miner.ils, 
wildlife,  water,  and  for  scenic  and  recreation 
purposes,  and  as  open  space  itself. 

2.  The  wilderness  concept  is  an  important 
part  of  enlightened  land  use  planning  The 
last  vestiges  of  America's  natural  en-zir.-n- 
ment  should  be  preserved  so  that  succeeding 
generations  will  have  access  to  a  variety  of 
natural  areas  for  scientific,  esthetic  and  rec- 
reational purposes.  Therefore,  the  principle 
that  the  best  use  of  some  land  i=  to  le.ive 
it  entirely  natural  should  be  reaffirmed,  pnd 
the  classification  of  land  in  the  X.itional 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  should  be 
expedited. 

3.  For  the  bulk  of  the  public  d.jmam  the 
principle  of  multiple  use  should  be  contin- 
ued and  strengthened.  Areas  whirh  have 
unusual  scenic,  scientific,  historic,  cultural. 
recreational  or  public  values  should  be  cU.ss- 
ified  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  all  the 
people. 

4.  History  furnishes  abtmdant  evidence 
proving  that  private  management  of  public 
lands  would  not  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  We  are  only  now  begin- 
ning to  overcome  the  effects  of  overgrazing. 
strip  mining,  stream  pollution,  soil  erofion, 
watershed  destruction,  water  depletion,  and 
wasteful  timber  management  on  private 
lands.  Prior  to  enactment  of  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act,  public  land  use  practices  had 
reduced  big-game  numbers  to  an  all  time 
low.  Good  management.  Improved  habitat 
and  greater  protection  have  effectively  in- 
creased the  wildlife  resource, 

5.  Public  lands  In  the  West  are  the  habi- 
tat for  3^  of  the  major  big-game  animals 
and  most  of  the  coldwater  species  of  fish. 
They  provide  more  than  112,000,000  visitor- 
days  of  outdoor  recreation  annually,  and 
the  volume  of  recreation  use  is  increasing 
yearly.  These  are  producttre  and  beneficial 
uses,  and  represent  tremendous  values  to 
the  Nation's  people,  albeit  that  they  are 
intangible  values. 

DISPOSAL    or    FEDERAL    PUBLIC    LANDS 

1.  Any  general  disposal  of  Federal  public 
lands  would  inevitably  mean:  (a)  public 
subsidy  of  indlTlduals  and  private  interest 
groups,  (b)  early  disposal  of  lands  having 
the  highest  value  due  either  to  presence  of 
immediately  usable  resources  or  to  high  po- 
tential for  resource  discovery,  and  (c)  re- 
tention of  the  lowest  value  lands  by  the 
Federal  Government  accompianled  by  re- 
duced capability  for  sound,  productive 
management. 

2.  The  great  bulk  of  the  Federal  public 
lands  should  be  retained  in  Federal  owner- 
ship and  under  Federal  management. 

3.  There  exist  certain  Federal  public  lands 
which  can  be  disposed  of  to  the  States  or  to 
private  interests  without  harming  the  bulk 
of  the  public  lands  or  their  sound,  produc- 
tive management. 


4.  People  and  governments  at  state  and 
local  levels  should  be  consulted  regarding 
what  should  be  done  with  public  lands. 

5.  The  Federal  Government  should  de- 
velop criteria  for  evaluation  of  all  resource 
values  to  provide  a  sound  base  for  determin- 
ing what  land  should  be  retained  or  disposed 
of.  The  cardinal  consideration  in  selection  of 
lands  to  be  disposed  of  should  be  the  effect 
of  this  disposal  on  the  value  and  manage- 
ment of  public  lands  to  be  retained. 

6.  Lands  having  high  scenic  and  recrea- 
tion value,  or  value  for  other  essential  public 
purposes,  should  continue  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  acquisition  by  States,  political  sub- 
divisions and  quasi-public  organizations  In 
accordance  with  the  Recreation  and  Public 
Purposes  Act. 

7.  Where  lands  are  disposed  of  to  private 
interests,  mineral  rights  should  be  retained 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  min- 
erals should  be  utilized  on  a  lease  basis  from 
the  Federal  Government, 

USE   AND    MANAGEMENT   OF    FEDERAL    PUBLIC 
LANDS 

1,  In  general.  Federal  public  lands  should 
be  managed  according  to  the  principles  of 
multiple  use  and  sustained  yield.  Manage- 
ment practices  should  be  strengthened  by 
better  procedures  to  assure  consideration 
of  all  values  and  benefits,  intangible  as  well 
as  tangibe, 

2.  No  use  of  Federal  public  lands  should 
be  permitted  which  is  likely  to  produc;  air 
pollution,  water  pollution,  thermal  polliition, 
soil  erosion,  overgrazing,  watershed  destruc- 
tion, water  depletion,  or  desecration  of  scen- 
ery. To  this  end,  exhaustive  studies  should 
be  made  to  determine,  (a)  the  kind  of  con- 
trols and  assurances  which  are  required  to 
determine  when  and  how  such  effects  are 
likely  to  result,  and  |b)  how  such  controls 
can  t>e  effectively  enforced. 

3.  The  principle  of  charging  fair  market 
value  fees  for  the  private  use  of  public  lands 
should  be  reaffirmed  and  supported  by  law. 
All  private  use  of  public  land  should  be  by 
lease  based  on  productive  value,  with  com- 
petitive bidding  for  leases.  No  change  in  "se- 
curity of  tenure"  is  warranted, 

4,  Mineral,  oil  and  similar  exploration  on 
public  land  should  be  rigidly  contitJlled  to 
prevent  destruction  of  other  reso'irce  values, 

MINING    LAW 

1.  Give-away  mining  laws  should  be  re- 
pealed. Patenting  of  mining  claims  should  be 
eliminated  and  replaced  by  enactment  of  ap- 
propriate leasing  laws  governing  mining  on 
public  land, 

2.  Land  should  not  be  leased  for  mining 
until  appropriate  restoration  plans  have  been 
prepared  and  approved  in  advance.  Lease 
terms  should  control  and  minimize  the  inev- 
itable damage  to  the  land  and  to  other  tan- 
gible and  intangible  values. 

3.  All  existing  mining  claims  should  be 
evaluated  by  the  Federal  Government,  in- 
valid claims  should  be  voided,  and  the  pro- 
gram for  voiding  such  claims  should  be 
expedited. 

4.  The  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System 
and  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
system  should  be  closed  to  mining. 

Adopted  August  7.  1969. 

Paul  W.  Van  Cleve. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  Liven  A.  Peterson.  Jr.,  of  Boise, 
Idaho,  wTote  to  me  on  January  13  con- 
cerning the  grazing  fee  increase,  where- 
in he  stated : 

Most  Western  states  are  still  dominated 
politically  by  the  exploiters  of  our  land,  and 
they  follow  the  pattern  of  activity  which 
has   been   established    since   "the   West   was 
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won      The;e  penpie  find  it  dllScuU  to  accept 
the  fact  that  a  new  day  is  dawning 

And  later.  Mr   Peterson  adds: 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  grazing?  fees  should 
not  Cw  increased  in  proportion  to  other  costs, 
particularly  to  the  cost  of  beef  at  the  super- 
market 

This  Idaho  resident  then  enclosed  two 
editorials  from  local  newspapers  which 
reflect  more  public  concern  for  our  pub- 
lic lands  than  some  of  the  recent  state- 
ments b;.  public  servants  of  the  same 
area 

In  summary'  form  the  editorials  point 
to  a  paradox  surrounding  public  land 
policy  formulation.  The  State  of  Idaho 
IS  trustee  for  34  million  acres  of  land 
held  for  the  270  million  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  however,  the  instrument 
of  the  State,  the  Idaho  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission,  is  not  representa- 
tive of  the  wishes  of  the  citizens  of  Idaho 
according  to  the  Idaho  Statesman. 
The  editorial  points  out. 

At  the  heart  of  the  commlasion's  phllos- 
op^ly  is  the  idea  that  the  public  lands  be- 
long to  the  miner  the  timber  industry  and 
the  grazer  but  not  to  the  people 

The  situation  in  Idaho  is  not  unique; 
rather,  it  is  illastrative  of  the  problem 
facing  all  Americans  when  it  comes  to 
public  land  policy  Because  of  the  fact  of 
geography  and  a  blind,  uncompromusing 
tradition  which  overrepresents  one 
area  of  the  country  irrespective  of  the 
public  interest  involved,  we  have  created 
a  system  which  encourages  continua- 
tion of  private  mterests  over  public  in- 
terest We  have,  m  short,  created  a  regu- 
latory and  policymaking  monstrosity 
where  the  fox  guards  the  chicken  coop. 
The  pubhc  lands  should  be  guarded  as 
if  they  were  the  domain  of  all  the  people 
rather  than  as  if  they  were  in  the  pri- 
vate flefdom  of  a  specific  industry,  geo- 
graphic region,  or  political  entity. 

All  is  not  lost  With  continued  pub- 
lication of  hard-hitting  editorials  such 
as  those  reproduced  below.  It  Is  hoped 
that  citizens  of  all  Sta^^s  wiU  respond 
to  the  threat  to  ourlJuBlic  laxjds  and  de- 
mand thasnjjf,tt)tal  spectrum  of  interest 
and  concern  be  represented  before  deci- 
sions are  mjidg„  affecting  otil-  public 
lands  The  public  lands  in  Arizona.  Utah. 
Idaho,  or  in  any  State  are  no  less  a  na- 
tional treasure  than  the  Everglades, 
Yellowstone,  the  Redwoods,  or  any  other 
truly  national  responsibility 

Two  editorials  follow: 
I  Prom  the  Idaho  Poet- Register.  Dec   1 1 .  19fl9 1 
BtT  Who  Speaks  roB  Idaho's  Public'' 

East  Idabo&DS  found  out  Tuesday  night 
that  IdaJio's  Public  Land  Law  Review  Cofn- 
misston.  unfortunately,  is  not  public  It  es- 
sentlaJly  represents  the  traditional  land 
users — the  grazers,  the  miners,  the  lumber- 
men, the  water  users,  or  all  of  the  private 
users — and  no  one  else  but  these 

As  this  newspaper  pointed  out  when  the 
commission  was  formed,  any  Unpartlal  ez- 
Bjnlnatlon  of  the  makeup  of  the  commls&lon 
mirrors  the  entrenched  commitment  of  not 
only  the  commission  but  the  Governor  who 
appointed  them,  against  recognition  of  the 
growing  public  stake  In  the  public  use  of 
pubUc  land.  That  principal  public  stake  U 
In  recreation  use 


It  la  essentially  an  altitude  that  tifter  all 
of  the  private  user  Interests  have  been  met. 
the  public  can  h.ive  the  leftovers  This  view, 
strangely  en  >ugh  calls  wilderness  or  any 
non-lntenslve  use  a  look-up  ',  but  fails  to 
explain  why  intensive  mining  Ls  not  a  "lock- 
out" in  those  areas  of  high  recreaUonal 
interest 

But  before  commission  members  hurry  to 
pin  a  l.vbel  on  this  newspaper,  let  us  hasten 
to  underM-ore  our  conviction  that  the  public 
lands  should  be  grazed,  should  be  mined  and 
should  be  lumbered  —In  proper  priority  ratio 
by  agencies  balancing  the  greatest  public  In- 
terest To  achieve  this  gTe«ite«t  public  Inter- 
est we  contend,  the  public  land  Uws  need 
changing  -jjarticularly  for  mining,  which 
now  enjoys  the  only  exclusive  "lock-out" 
franchise  of  any  of  the  users  on  public  lands 
The  commissioners  thoughts  on  public 
land,  save  for  preliminary  reconunendatlons 
which  local  conservationists  obtained  upon 
request,  have  not  t)een  announced  If  the 
Commission  has  preUminary  recommenda- 
tions on  other  public  laud  law  changes,  how- 
ever preliminary  they  may  be,  the  public  Is 
entitled  to  Its  thinking  The  commission  may 
have  rightly  taken  the  position  that  It  should 
not  make  up  Its  mind,  until  all  of  the  te«U- 
mony  on  Its  hearing  circuit  Is  In — but  the 
preliminary  recreation  proposals  suggest  that 
the  commission  has  also  projected  Its  think- 
ing on  the  entire  gamut  of  proposals  for 
changing  the  public  land  laws. 

The  ccmrnlsslon  had  aji  understandably 
defensive  sunce  In  It.s  hearing  Tuesday 
night  Denrus  Olsen,  Idaho  Palls  attorney 
who  is  a  member  of  the  commission,  at  times 
Inveighed  against  the  conservationist  line 
of  questioning,  attempting  to  brush  all  con- 
servatlonism  with  the  anti-progress  label 
when  he  should  have  been  listening  and  re- 
sponding speclflc-.illy  to  questions  Not  all 
conservationists  are  antl-progresa  They  only 
desire  recognition  of  the  public  stake  They 
al.io  ask  searching  questions  about  progress 
It-self — questions  like.  "Does  the  environment 
iif  the  Wallace  and  Kellogg  vicinities  repre- 
sent progress  or  long  Ignored  resp<inBlblllty'' " 
We  don't  agree  with  all  conservationists. 
A  very  small  percentage  do  not  even  agree 
to  the  validity  of  private  grazing  on  public 
lands  This  newspaf>er  not  only  sees  the 
validity  of  private  grazing  on  public  lands 
but  Its  vital  public  value  We  see  the  pri- 
ority of  this  wilderness  and  not  that,  the 
need  for  lumbering  In  this  stretch  of  forest 
but  not  next  to  that  lake,  mining  at  this 
stretch  of  forest  (under  a  new  set  of  respon- 
sibility and  new  set  of  government  decision- 
making) but  not  In  that  pre-eminently 
wilderness  area  like  the  White  Cloud  lake 
region  The  process  of  deliberation  on  land 
resources  is  not  the  "either,  or"  rationale 
that  the  state  land  law  review  commission 
suggested  In  Its  answers  and  Its  Interrup- 
tion of  questions  In  Idaho  P^lls  Tuesday 
night  Nor  can  they  apply  such  over-slm- 
pllflcatlon   to   the  conservationist 

Mr  Olsen  himself  Is  symbolic  of  the 
Commissions  overriding  philosophic  bent 
He  Is  supposed  to  represent  conservation 
on  the  commission  Mr  Olsen  decidedly  does 
not  represent  conservation  in  the  context  of 
that  word's  meaning  among  the  conserva- 
tionists of  this  state  His  connections  In  the 
past  have  been  with  mining  Interests  and 
any  oonversatlon  with  him  on  the  basic  con- 
servationist Issues  of  the  state  reflect  Im- 
mediately either  his  lack  of  knowledge  of 
issues  or  a  philosophic  bent  for  the  private 
user  Conservation,  as  we  know  It,  Is  not 
represented  on  the  commission  And  It  was 
Intended  to  be  that  way 

Walter  Uttle.  legislator  from  New  Ply- 
mouth, and  chairman  of  the  commission. 
Is  the  legislator  who  led  the  fight  against  a 
three-year  moratorium  against  Cougar  hunt- 


ing In  the  Big  Creek  area  of  the  Middle 
Pork  of  the  Snake  the  past  session  If  Mr 
Little  was  successful  In  his  fight,  a  study  of 
national  import  on  the  cougar,  presented 
recently  In  National  Geographic  Magazine, 
would  have  t)een  denied.  Mr.  Little,  also  head 
of  the  Idaho  Woolgrowers  Assn  ,  feels  the 
cougar  Is  of  sole  concern  to  the  woolgrowers 
of  the  state — even  If  It  only  Involves  a  three- 
year  moratorium  against  cougar  hunting  In 
one  small  area  of  the  state 

Such  Is  the  makeup  of  virtually  all  of 
the  commission 

It  reflects  anew  that  when  it  comes  to 
land  resfjurces  In  Idaho,  state  government 
continues  to  Ignore  the  public  stake  on  our 
national  and  state  forests  and  rangelands. 
We  barken  Instinctively  to  the  presumptions 
of  the  Associated  Industries  of  Idaho,  but 
we  are  not  In  tune  with  the  emeglng  pub- 
lic stake  m  public  lands  The  Idaho  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  Is  another 
rigid  demonstration  of  the  commitment  to 
perpetuate   this  philosophy   In   Boise 

It  Is  a  question  whether  the  commission 
should  be  composed  of  completely  indepen- 
dent and  non-connected  leaders  of  good 
Judgment  or  whether  it  should  repreeent 
all  of  the  users,  public  and  private  But  If 
the  latter,  certainly.  It  should  have  been 
balanced  with  truly  public  members  Ida- 
ho's private  land  resource  use  should  be 
forwarded  and  coordinated,  without  ques- 
tion But  In  Idaho  who  speaks  for  the  pub- 
lic? 

(Prom   the  Idaho  Statesman,  Dec    14.  19691 
Rbcreationist  Is  a  Dihtt  Word 

If  you  are  among  the  Idahoans  who  use 
the  public  lands  occasionally  for  recreation 
you  are  a  "recreatlonlst."  In  the  eyee  of  the 
Idaho  Commission  on  Pederal  Land  Laws  you 
are  a  second  class  citizen,  a  menace  and  a 
nuisance 

This  commission  was  created  by  the  1969 
Legislature  and  its  members  were  appointed 
by  Gov  Don  Samuelson.  In  theory  It  repre- 
sents the  people  of  the  state  of  Idaho  In 
practice.  It  Is  a  pawn  of  economic  Interests 
which  are  hostile  to  recreaUon  u»e  of  the 
lands. 

Probably  a  majority  of  Idahoans  enjoy 
outdoor  recreaUon  on  public  lands  Pishing, 
hunUng,  hiking,  picnicking,  exploring,  rock 
hounding,  boaUng.  camping  are  part  of  the 
Idaho  way  of  life. 

But  as  far  as  the  commission  Is  con- 
cerned, recreatlonlst  Is  a  dirty  word.  It 
wants  the  federal  laws  governing  the  publlo 
lands  to  repreeent  the  same  attitude 

Here  are  some  of  the  statements  from  a 
summary  of  the  commission's  position  on 
outdoor  recreation- 

"Establish  a  national  policy  to  retain  In 
federal  ownership  as  outdoor  recreation 
areas  only  those  lands  which  constitute  fed- 
eral unique  national  wonders:  and  existing 
federal  areas  where  multiple  use  of  the  land 
makes  detachment  of  the  outdoor  recreation 
an  impractical  fxuictlon  " 

"Allocation  of  land  to  exclusive  recrea- 
tional use  should  be  limited  to  those  areas 
that  meet  the  following  conditions:  (1)  A 
large  effective  demand  has  been  demon- 
strated i2»  The  land  has  unique  or  unusu- 
ally good  recreaUon  capability  (3)  There  are 
no  feasible  alternatives  for  recreaUon  " 

"No  tract  of  land  should  be  designated  for 
a  single  use  unless  It  does  not  lend  Itself  to 
other  uses  If.  after  an  area  has  been  allo- 
cated to  any  exclusive  use.  other  valuable 
uses  of  the  land  should  l>e  reconsidered  in 
light  of  these  other  possible  uses." 

"We  are  not  opposed  to  wlldemeas  areas  as 
such  but  recommend  that  exUUng  wilder- 
ness withdrawals  should  be  periodically 
scrutinized  and  should  be  retained  as  wild- 
erness only  as  continued  retenUon  meets  the 
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criteria  for  wilderness  withdrawal  as  of  the 
Ume  of  each  periodic  review.  Regulations 
and  statute  pertaining  to  wilderness  with- 
drawals should  not  prevent  examination  by 
modern  scientific  methods  to  ascertain  other 
uses  of  the  lands  designated  as  wlldemesB 
areas  provided  disturbance  of  the  surface 
should  t>e  permitted  when  a  need  Is  demon- 
strated and  disturbance  Is  at  a  minimum," 

"Entrance  and  user  fees  should  be  assessed 
where  specialized  or  developed  facilities  are 
utilized  by  the  user  and  the  user  receives  a 
direct  benefit." 

The  commission  says  that  only  recreation 
areas  which  constitute  "unique  national 
wonders"  should  remain  In  feder.il  owner- 
ship This  would  disqualify  many  of  the  ex- 
isting Ipderal  recreation  areas  The  Sawtooth 
Recreation  Area  Is  magnificent  but  It  Is  not 
necessarily  a   "unique  national  wonder." 

Before  land  could  be  allocated  to  exclusive 
recre.ition  use  a  "large  effective  demand" 
must  be  demonstrated  and  there  must  be  no 
•feasible  alternatives"  What  Is  a  "feasible 
alternative?"  Is  a  barroom  a  feasible  recrea- 
tion alternative  to  a  fishing  stream?  Is  a 
mounta.n  Like  in  California  a  "feasible  alter- 
native '  to  a  mountain  lake  in  Idaho? 

The  commission  wants  to  distribute  wilder- 
ness acreage  nationally  in  relation  to  popu- 
l.iilon  Idaho,  with  a  small  population,  would 
e;id  up  with  very  little  v^ildemess  The  com- 
mission wants  to  reduce  existing  wilderness 
areas 

In  -aylng  that  "no  tract  of  land  should  be 
designated  for  a  single  use  (It  apparently 
means  recreation)  unless  It  does  not  lend  It- 
self to  other  uses"  the  commission  Is  saying 
that  only  lands  which  aren't  good  for  any- 
thing else  should  be  designated  for  recreation. 

Quite  simply.  In  the  commission's  view, 
recreation  use  comes  last.  No  consideration 
IS  given  to  the  fact  that  a  large  and  growing 
number  of  Idaho  people  and  out-of-state 
visitors  use  the  lands  for  outdoor  recreation. 
No  consideration  Is  given  to  the  trend  for 
increased  recreation  use. 

The  commission  is  properly  concerned 
about  mining,  timber  and  grazing.  But  Its 
concert  for  these  uses  contrasts  sharply  with 
its  negative  attitude  toward  recreation. 

The  commission  butchered  a  statement 
submitted  by  the  Idaho  Fish  and  Game  De- 
partment concerning  the  hunting  and  fishing 
vilue  of  public  lands.  Among  the  statements 
suggested  by  the  department  which  the  com- 
mission deleted  was  this  one:  "Public  lands 
having  significant  value  In  the  production  of 
wildlife  or  in  providing  public  fishing  and 
hunting  should  be  retained  in  public  owner- 
ship." 

Conservation  witnesses  who  appeared  at 
a  hearing  In  Idaho  Palls  last  Tuesday  were 
shabbily  treated.  The  commission  member 
who  Is  supposed  to  represent  conservation, 
attorney  Dennis  Olsen  of  Idaho  Palls,  made 
his  hostility  clear. 

This  commission  was  organized  In  May. 
When  It  drafted  a  statement  on  mining  laws 
It  acted  after  hearing  only  one  witness — 
a  spokesman  for  the  mining  industry.  Only  In 
the  last  several  weeks  has  it  begun  to  con- 
duct public  hearings.  It  plans  to  submit  its 
recommendations  to  the  Pederal  Land  Law 
Review  Commission  In  only  a  little  more 
than  two  weeks.  December  31. 

Governor  Samuelson  stacked  the  commis- 
sion with  anti-recreation  sentiment  when  he 
appointed  its  membership.  Its  decision  to 
even  conduct  public  hearings  was  an  after- 
thought 

It  Is  absurd  to  pretend  that  this  commis- 
sion represents  the  sentiment  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Idaho  on  land  questions  concerning 
recreation  use  and  conservation. 

Its  statement  on  mining  opposes  any  fed- 
eral law  to  provide  for  reclamation  of  land 
that  Is  mined.  It  says  state  and  local  regu- 


lation Is  preferable  "when  It  is  demonstrated 
that  regulation  by  governmental  authority 
Is  necessary." 

The  need  has  been  amply  demonstrated  In 
Idaho.  But  If  regulation  were  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  Idaho's  present  governor  there 
would  be  no  regulation. 

At  the  heart  of  the  commission's  philoso- 
phy is  the  idea  that  the  public  lands  be- 
long to  the  miner,  the  timber  Industry  and 
the  grazer  but  not  to  the  people.  The  public, 
the  "recreatlonlst"  Is  an  undesirable  intruder 
on  the  land. 

This  is  obviously  not  the  attitude  of  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  state  of 
Idaho.  This  conunlsslon  has  misused  the  dol- 
lars which  the  public  Is  paying  for  Its  opera- 
tion. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  close 
this  edition  of  "the  public  speaks"  with 
an  excellent  editorial  from  the  February 
1970.  issue  of  Field  and  Stream.  Mr. 
Michael  Prome,  the  courageous  editor  of 
the  magazine  and  a  crusading,  all-fronts 
conservationist,  details  the  implications 
of  Secretary  Hickel's  decision  to  reverse 
the  long-fought-for  policy  of  establish- 
ing reasonable  fees  for  the  use  of  our 
public  lands.  Mr.  Fromes  article  will 
probablj'  become  the  rallying  cry  for  the 
Nations  conservationists.  The  article 
follows : 

(Prom  Pield  &  Stream.  February  1970] 

The    PRismENT's    environ  mental    Crusade 

AND  THE  Public  Lands 

(By  Michael  Prome) 

The  editors  of  Field  &  Stream  hall  and 
praise  the  President  for  declaring  his  inten- 
tion to  press  Improvement  In  the  environ- 
ment as  a  major  goal  of  his  administration. 
We  urge  that  he  and  his  associates  in  the 
White  House  read — or  reread — "A  Conserva- 
tion Program  for  the  Nixon  Years."  which 
appeared  In  the  March  1969  issue,  and  sub- 
sequent materials  in  this  space  over  the  past 
few  months,  designed  to  define  the  national 
Issues  and  to  help  chart  a  constructive 
course. 

In  facing  the  environmental  challenge, 
the  President  must  have  men  of  proven 
background,  experience,  and  consecraUon  In 
key  roles.  The  Ume  for  politics  as  usual  Is 
over. 

The  same  holds  true  for  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee.  It  can  no  longer  consider 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  as  a  fiefdom 
of  patronage  for  the  political  power  struc- 
ture of  the  West. 

Mistakes,  misplacement  of  personnel,  are 
costly.  Decisions  must  be  based  on  meeting 
the  long-range  needs  of  all  the  people,  not 
on  catering  to  the  demands  of  special  eco- 
nomic interests  for  their  own  short-range 
benefits. 

This  is  especially  the  case  in  dealing  with 
the  public  lands  of  the  West.  These  millions 
of  acres  have  long  been  neglected  and 
abused,  through  Republican  and  Democrat 
administrations  alike,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  decisions  were  made  on  the  basis  of 
serving  mining,  grazing.,  and  other  special 
Interests.  Now  at  litst  the  people  recognize 
the  immense  potenUal  of  these  lands  for 
hunting,  fishing,  camping,  wilderness,  a 
thousand  and  one  forms  of  recreaUon,  as 
well  as  for  watershed  protecUon,  soil  conser- 
vation, and  production  of  renewable  re- 
sources on  a  sustained  yield. 

An  enlightened,  progressive  policy  of  pro- 
tection and  management  of  the  public  lands 
is  essential.  The  Nlzon  Administration  can- 
not mean  business  In  the  environmental 
arena  without  it. 


Nevertheless,  the  danger  flags  are  flying. 
Recent  decisions  and  policy  declarations  at 
the  U.S.  Interior  Department  do  not  bode 
well  for  the  public  lands. 

This  became  evident  in  late  November 
when  Secretary  Hickel  announced  a  mora- 
torium on  grazing  fee  Increases  pending  the 
final  report  of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  The  announcement  marked  a 
shocking  setback  for  sound  land  manage- 
ment, a  frightening  sign  of  the  future.  It 
was  not  even  sound  administration,  consid- 
ering the  Agriculture  Department,  which 
also  provides  grazing  through  the  national 
forests,  was  not  consulted  and  thus  left  In 
the  lurch. 

The  grazing  fee  issue  is  simple.  Fees  paid 
by  stockmen  using  lands  administered  by 
the  BLM  have  been  notoriously  low,  refiect- 
Ing  the  long  domination  by  livestock  inter- 
ests over  the  public  lands,  conslstenUy 
characterized  by  single  use  and  overuse.  In- 
creases were  advocated  by  the  Elsenhower 
AdmlnlstraUon  and  continually  ever  since. 
Finally,  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  L,  Udall  made  a  long  overdue  de- 
cision to  affirm  the  public  interest.  That 
decision  provided  for  an  annual  increase  over 
a  ten-year  period.  The  first  Increase  went 
Into  effect  In  early  1969:  the  remaining  nine 
were  to  be  automatic. 

I  should  note  that  Maurice  Stans.  the 
present  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  became 
well  versed  In  grazing  fees  while  serving  as 
Director  of  the  Budget  under  President 
Eisenhower,  urged  proceeding  with  all  dis- 
patch in  instituting  the  Increases.  The  In- 
terior Secretary  would  have  done  well  to  fol- 
low the  council  of  his  colleague  In  the  Nixon 
Cabinet. 

Secretary  Hickel's  moratorlima  decision 
was  announced  In  Congress  by  Senator  Gor- 
don Allott,  of  Colorado,  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  Interior  Committee.  He 
proceeded  to  perpetuate  sheer  mythology 
upon  his  colleagues  by  referring  to  the  •'400- 
percent  Increase"  proposed  by  the  former 
Secretary  and  alleging  it  would  have  "severe 
Impact"  upon  Western  stockmeo.  Conven- 
iently, he  overlooked  menOoning  that  only  2 
percent  of  the  nation's  livestock  use  the 
public  lands,  which  means  that  a  relative 
handful  of  ranchers  are  clinging  to  a  dis- 
criminatory cost  advantage,  that  the  Secre- 
tary's moratorium  foists  a  compeUtlve  set- 
back on  the  greater  preponderance  of  stock 
growers  who  must  rely  on  private  lands  for 
forage. 

Senator  Allott  called  on  others  of  the 
Western  power  bloc  for  support.  Senator 
Clifford  Hansen,  of  Wyoming,  who  is  a 
rancher  himself  benefitting  from  the  use  of 
public  lands,  felt  constrained  to  offer  a  cor- 
rection that  "the  grazing  fee  would  not  be 
raised  very  much."  He  alleged,  however,  that 
"it  could  be  enough  to  put  out  of  business  a 
number  of  operators  who  are  now  marginal." 
This.  too.  was  part  of  the  mythology:  the 
"marginal  operators,"  more  than  25  percent 
of  BLM  permittees,  would  not  be  affected  by 
the  graduated  scale  until  1974.  The  big  boys. 
about  11  percent  of  the  permittees,  are  slated 
to  pay  75  percent  of  the  bill. 

In  behalf  of  the  big  boys,  the  industrial 
stockmen  and  bankers,  others  spoke  up,  hail- 
ing cancellation  of  the  fee  Increase — Sena- 
tors Len  Jordan,  of  Idaho:  Peter  Domlnlck. 
of  Colorado;  Mark  Hatfield,  of  Oregon,  and 
Henry  Bellmon.  of  Oklahoma.  All  these  are 
Republicans,  but  they  willingly  shared  credit 
with  three  Democrats:  Prank  Church,  of 
Idaho;  Alan  Bible,  of  Nevada;  and  Gale 
McGee.  of  Wyoming.  "The  implication  of  the 
Secretary's  action  will  be  felt  throughout  the 
West,"  commented  Senator  Hatfield.  He  may 
be  proven  right,  for  both  Senators  Jordan 
and  McGee  are  up  for  reelecUon  in  1970. 
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One  of  the  foremost  conservationists  In 
Coiierress  Repre'^entatlve  John  Savior  of 
Peiiiisvlvan:a  reached  the  he^r*  of  the  mat- 
ter in  a  telegram  di--piitched  to  Secretary 
Hickel  Iti  h!*.  ovkii  forthright  language,  he 
charsed  a  surrender  to  profit  and  pulitlcal 
pre!.sures  Then  he  declared:  "you  have 
given  \ip  voiir  prerogative  to  carry  out  the 
duties  of  your  office  to  hide  behind  a  pro- 
jected' report  of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  to  be  m.:\de  during  1970  These 
public  lands  are  not  the  private  domain  of 
the  grazers  but  belong  to  all  the  American 
people  Y<ur  decision  Is  vinworthy  of  the 
Interior  Departments  responsibility  to  the 
pe.ple 

The  era/mg  fee  decision  is  not  the  only 
biid  sign  There  Is  al-sti  the  Arizona  case 
Three  vear-^  ago  under  terms  of  the  Classifi- 
cation and  Multiple  I'se  Act  of  1064.  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Managemeiit  conducted 
hearings  iii  pri'po^.al>  to  retain  in  public 
ownership  !or  mtiltiple-use  n^anr.pcment  ap- 
proximatelv  34.000  riigi:ed  aores  well  suited 
for  wildlife  and  recreatloj'..  ir.  the  Mu>ic 
anc!  Hualapai  Miuntalns  near  Kingman  A 
long  list  of  prominent  organisations,  individ- 
uals and  the  county  commi«isioiiers  testified 
in  behalf  of  retention  and  clasjllicatlon  The 
State  G.ime  and  Ftsh  Department  supported 
the  -anie  p'  ^-  iti  'ii 

But  Governor  Jsck  Williams,  a  carr>o\er 
of  -he  'lid  Western  power  striictur*  appealed 
the  decision  He  cla:med  the  I.inds  for  the 
State  under  Federal  selection  laws.  His  mo- 
tive wai  scandalous,  to  furnish  leases  at 
lower  fees  to  a  clique  of  favcred  ranchers 
and  without  required  BLM  range-Improve- 
ment programs.  This  was  made  plainly  evi- 
dent bv  'he  Osvernor  ^  rejecrlon  of  better, 
more  valuable  propertv  near  Phoenix  and 
Tucson  The  Governor  s  appeal  was  rejected 
bv  t>oth  BLM  and  the  former  Secretary  of 
the  Interior 

With  the  advent  I'f  the  new  administra- 
tion, however.  It  was  another  story  Assistant 
Secretary  Harrlscn  Loesch  reversed  the  ear- 
lier decision,  disregarded  the  desires  of 
sportsmen  recreatlnnists.  and  citizen  con- 
servationists and  the  e.tpertise  of  the  Ari- 
zona Game  and  Fish  Department  Although 
these  lands  may  have  some  values  for  wild- 
life and  recreational  purposes  '  he  wrote. 
■  there  is  no  ba.sls  for  the  implicit  finding 
that  d:<pisal  of  such  lands  lo  the  State  of 
.Ari.'ona  wruld  impair  such  values  " 

The  Arir-ona  ca.se  stirred  a  wide  ferment  It 
reached  into  Congress  where  Representative 
Henrv  Reuss.  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Conservation  and  Natural  Re.sources  of 
the  House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, s'epped  in  to  request  of  .Secretary  Hlckel 
the  complete  file  and  a  temporary  str)p-order 
before  this  foul  deed  was  consummated  The 
response  came  to  him  from  Assistant  Secre- 
tarv  Loesch  citing  a  variety  of  legal  cases 
without  relevance  and  with  disregard  of  the 
Department's  own  regulations  Most  frighten- 
ing he  br\ished  otr  multiple  use  and  sus- 
tained yield  as  being  purely  temporar;,-.  as 
though  destined  to  m.eet  their  death  follow- 
ing the  report  of  the  Ptibllc  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission — although  the  multiple 
use  concept  has  long  been  applied  to  the 
public  lands 

Then  there  \s  the  Wyoming  c.ise  Under 
the  archaic  Desert  Land  Act  of  1877.  three 
ranchers  and  their  wives  filed  applications  to 
acquire  as  private  property  I  920  acres  In  .^n 
area  called  the  Soapholes  along  the  Green 
River  These  tracts.  In  turn  are  tied  In  with 
an  Irrigation  and  land  scheme  promoted  by  a 
Wyoming  state  legislator  and  a  memt)er  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee 

In  processing  these  appUcationa.  pLM  con- 
sulted other  agencies — Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation. Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  the 
Wyoming  Game  and  Fish  Department   Their 


reports  showed  i  1 )  the  hinds  ure  rhiiriicter- 
Ized  by  poor  soil  unsulted  t*)  Irrigation; 
(2i  Irrigation  of  alkali  soils  would  return 
flows  of  warm.  s.ilty.  silt-laden  waters  to  the 
Green  River,  causing  deterioration  of  a  blue- 
ribbon  trout  stream  of  national  significance; 
and  v3l  sage  and  r.ibblt  brush  In  the  Soap- 
holes  constitute  a  significant  part  of  a  critical 
winter  range  to  big-ttame  herds 

On  this  basis.  BLM  rejected  the  applica- 
tions in  Octotter  Mr  Loesch  overruled  the 
Bureau  '  Tlie  record  does  not  define  the  e.x- 
tent  of  the  liupact  on  the  deer  herd  that 
would  result  from  allowances  of  these  appli- 
cations. "  he  wrute  "While  there  may  be  a 
detrimental  effect,  there  Is  no  substantial 
evidence  indicating  that  the  loss  is  signifi- 
cant '■  The  courage<.ius.  up-and-coming  Wyo- 
ming Outdoor  Ciiordinating  Council.  Truut 
Unlimited,  and  the  Wyoming  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration believe  otherwise  and  are  fighting  to 
SI. e  the  Soaphules  We  shall  see  whether  the 
will  of  the  pet)ple  or  the  pnwer  of  the  special 
Interests  will  prevail  ^ 

The  administration  has  made  a  variety  of 
app<.->intments  to  policy-making  p<;>sitlons  In 
tha  Us  Interior  Department  Secrctivry 
Hlckel  has  been  evaluated  by  us  in  past  Is- 
sues. Under  Secretarv  Rus.>.ell  Tram  and  As- 
sistant Secretarv  (for  Park-,  and  Fish  and 
Wildlife  I  Leslie  Gla-sp- -.v  are  endowed  with 
excellent  backgrounds,  wide  rppu'atlons.  and 
capacity  for  public  service  Thev  would  be  a 
credit  ^l  any  administration 

-A.sslstant  Secretary  Loesch  came  on  as  an 
unkno.vn  quantity 

Curiously,  the  confirmation  hearing  con- 
ducted by  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
of  his  boss.  Secretary  Walter  J  Hlckel.  of 
whom  much  was  known,  consumed  three 
full  days;  but  the  hearing  In  .April  dealing 
with  Mr  l/oesch  of  whom  rtrtually  nothing 
was  known,  lasted  barely  an  hour 

The  position  to  which  Mr  Loesch  was  nom- 
inated, and  which  he  presently  holds,  cur- 
ries decision-making  authority  over  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the  453 
million  acres  it  administers,  complete  with 
mineral,  grazing,  forest,  wildlife,  and  rec- 
reation resources  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  with  the  fate  and  future  of  600.000 
long-abused  native  Americans  the  Office  of 
Territories,  covering  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
far-flung  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  charged  with 
giving  inspiration,  leadership  and  coordi- 
nation to  all  levels  of  government  and  pri- 
vate Interests  In  meeting  the  recreation 
needs  of  the  people 

The  record  of  the  hearing  Is  quite  plain 
Mr  Loesch  Is  a  lawyer  by  profession  He 
haiis  from  Montrose,  a  small  town  in  west- 
ern Colorado  In  his  practice  there  he  was 
often  engaged  in  fighting  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  behalf  of  special   Interests. 

By  his  own  words,  he  had  no  prior  ex- 
perience with  intricacies  of  the  Washington 
scene  His  experience  In  public  lands  was 
confined  tn  the  mining  laws  of  Colorado 
He  admitted  he  was  "not  very  knowledge- 
able" en  the  subject  of  land  c'.a.sslflcatlon. 
that  he  had  "no  competence  '  about  the 
Trust  Territories,  that  he  had  had  very  lit- 
tle involvement  In  Indian  matters,  and  knew 
nothing  at  all  of  Indian  education  prob- 
lems When  one  Senator  advised  that  half 
the  acreage  under  his  Jurisdiction  would  be 
in  .Maska.  he  replied  forthwith.  "No,  I  have 
ne.cr  been  to  Alaska  " 

The  members  of  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee apparently  had  other  things  on  their 
minds  ti.f.t  morning  "It  appears  to  me  that 
vou  are  very  well  qualified  to  take  over  this 
position  ■'  .Senator  Frank  E  Mos:-  of  Utah, 
advised  the  Assistant  Secretary-designate  "I 
am  satisfied  " 

While    Mr.    Loesch    may    lack    knowledge 


or  understanding  of  wildlife  and  recreation 
values,  mining  is  quite  another  ^tory 

When  he  addressed  the  Ameruun  Mining 
Ccnprcss  last  tall,  he  assured  the  delegates 
ill  the  h.ill  that  lie  felt  "comfortable"  In 
their  midst  with  a  hluh  degree  of  "em- 
pathy" for  their  purposes  These  feelings, 
he  suld.  he  intended  to  transl.ite  Into  mean- 
inglul  and  significant  action  in  behalf  of 
the  minlrii;  industry  He  defended  tlie  an- 
cient mining  law —which  liardly  anybody 
dclcnds  anymore — "because  ot  the  financial 
InreMlivp  it  gives  for  location  exploration, 
and  development  '  He  pledged  to  niake  It 
ea.\ler  to  claim  and  p.itent  public  land  lor 
private  acquisition  In  short,  the  giveaway 
Uag^  are  Hying 

While  his  boss.  Secretary  Hlckel.  Insisted 
at  the  same  meeting  that  the  Aiiu'rlo.in  peo- 
ple are  determined  to  have  a  liveable  eiiviron- 
ment  and  that  other  resources  n.ust  be  pro- 
tected even  while  mining  pioceeds.  Mr 
Loesch  looked  at  It  rather  differently  To 
him  environmental  protection  Is  something 
of  an  Irritant.  "Indeed."  he  said,  people 
travel  from  afar  to  see  the  copper  mine  at 
Bingham  Utah — to  me  it  Is  a  thing  of 
be.iuty 

He  then  paid  tribute  to  the  mining  com- 
panies for  generously  Improving  conditions  of 
the  land  His  comment  that,  "Alier  all.  since 
much  of  the  phosphate  Is  found  In  swampy 
areas,  many  reborn  acres  are  f.tr  more  use- 
ful than  before  mlnine,"  will  come  ns  a 
strange  knell  to  citizen  croups  fiL'htlng  to 
save  Lake  Okeechobee  In  Florida  and  the 
Georgia  coastal  marshlands 

But  enough  of  this  During  the  course  of 
a  weekend  last  fall  many  thous.mds  of  good 
citizens  throughout  the  West  responded  to 
President  Nixon's  call  and  exercised  them- 
selves as  volunteers  for  a  bett^-r  America. 
Tliey  rallied  for  Johnny  Horizon  Countryside 
Cleanup  Days,  collecting  tons  of  trash  littered 
over  the  public  lands  "My  family  and  I  at- 
tended the  cleanu!>  in  C.ilico  County"  re- 
ports my  friend.  Jack  Cox.  from  Barstow. 
C.ilifornla  "We  had  1.300  people  Including 
;i:i  kinds  of  recreatlonlsts  I  don't  know  how- 
much  Utter  we  hauled  away,  but  I  do  know 
the  :irea  w.is  clean  and  beautiful  once  more   • 

The  President  should  send  out  some  of  his 
policymakers  to  try  this  kind  of  thing  them- 
selves They  will  discover  new  opportunities 
to  lead  and  .serve  In  the  environmental  cru- 
sade They  will  get  away  for  a  Uttle  while 
from  the  pressures  of  the  special  economic 
interests,  who  shout  about  the  glories  of 
free  enterprise  but  forever  demand  jiubllc 
subsidies  and  prime  cut  of  the  public  land 
They  will  see  the  beauty  of  the  American 
earth  without  dollar  signs  tied  to  It.  and  this 
Is  always  good  for  the  soul 

In  poker  parlance  for  the  benefit  of  our 
Western  colleagues,  we  can  .say  '•all  the 
card.s  have  not  been  dealt  in  this  hand." 
The  Nation's  conservationists  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  not 
been  heard  from  so  far.  With  the  stakes 
a-s  high  as  the  preservation  of  our  public 
lands  we  will  add,  "leave  the  chip.s  on 
the  table!' 


A  NATIONAL  LABORATORY  FOR 
EN\TRONMENTAL  SCIENCE 

'Mr  MORSE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material. ) 

Mr  MORSE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Intro- 
ducing legislation  today  which  will,  I  be- 
lieve, contribute  significantly  to  strenyth- 
ening  the  means  by  which  this  Nation 
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can  find  effective  solutions  to  its  environ-  quired  through  the  activities  of  the  Fed- 
mental  problems.  The  bUl,  which  provides  eral  Government. 

for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Labo-  Although  this  proposal  was  not  predi- 

ratoiT  for  Environmental  Science,  would  cated  on  the  utilization  of   the  NASA 

implement  one  of  the  main  recommenda-  Electronics  Research   Center  in  Cam 


tions  of  the  recent  study  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  on  eflective  man- 
agement on  the  environment,  and  would 
provide  one  of  the  major  components 
necessary  to  meet  the  Nations  needs  for 
environmental  research. 

As  the  National  Academy  study  points 
out.  there  is  no  laboratoi-y  within  the 
Federal  Government  that  now  carries  out 
systematic  research  on  the  environment 
as  a  whole.  Present  efforts  are  special- 
ized and  fragmented,  and  the  overall  eco- 
logical systems  approach  has  not  been 
adopted  by  any  single  Federal  agency. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  need  for  a  Federal 
Laboratory  for  Environmental  Sciences. 
who.se  research  goal  would  be  the  devel- 
opment of  knowledge  and  techniques  that 
will  lead  to  effective  management  of  the 
environment. 

This  laboratory  would  be  contractor- 
operated  as  other  national  laboratories 
are,  and  funded  by  the  several  Federal 
agencies  with  environmental  responsibil- 
ities. Its  prime  mission  would  be  to  carrj' 
out  research  in  the  environmental  sci- 
ences and  to  develop  a  quick-reaction 
field  fuiiction  that  would  call  attention 
to  potential  threats  to  the  environment. 

It  would  F>erform  research  in  monitor- 
ing, but  would  not  have  operational  re- 
sponsibility for  a  monitoring  program.  It 
would  also  conduct  analysis  of  its  re- 
search results,  but  would  not  be  policy 
oriented.  Thus,  as  an  arrangement  out- 
side the  Government,  the  Laboratory 
would  have  the  advantage  of  flexibility 
and  a  minimum  of  extra-bureaucratic 
constraints,  and  it  would  encourage  the 
relatively  free  interchange  of  research 
staff  among  universities,  private  research 
institutes,  the  National  Laboratory,  and 
other  Federal  laboratories.  Additionally. 


bridge,  Mass.,  I  think  that  this  site  might 
well  be  a  most  suitable  and  appropriate 
place  for  the  National  Laboratory  for 
Environmental  Science.  It  is  most  rele- 
vant, in  this  regard,  that  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  study  itself  states 
that: 

The  necessary  components  lor  building  a 
National  Laboratory,  the  scientists,  support- 
ing staff  and  facilities,  might  well  come  from 
existing  laboratories  whose  missions  have 
been  accomplished,  or  whose  original  useful- 
ness has  diminished.  Biologists,  physicists, 
computer  scientiste  and  other  specialists 
could  serve  in  the  new  laboratory  ...  as 
they  did  In  the  .  .  .  old.  The  growing  con- 
cern for  the  environment  that  we  sense 
among  scientists  and  other  professionals,  and 
the  need  for  new  kinds  of  research,  might 
well  serve  to  relnvlgorate  many  professionals 
who  seek  new  opportunities  to  assume  social 
roles. 

Importantly,  the  proximity  of  the  large 
and  outstanding  academic  community  in 
the  area  would  provide  a  vast  talent  pool, 
and  greatly  faciUtate  the  kind  of  inter- 
change of  research  staff  and  expertise 
that  will  go  to  make  a  National  Labora- 
tory for  Environmental  Sciences  a  suc- 
cessful operation. 


ADDING  FUEL  TO  THE  FIRE  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  i 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  20  years 
ago,  in  1950,  the  victors  of  World  War  II 
indicated  concern  over  the  Middle  East. 
The  Western  democracies — the  United 
States,  Britain,  and  France — joined  in 
the  Tripartite  Declaration.  This  was  a 


move  designed  to  prevent  Communist 
as  an  independent  laboratory  it  would  penetration  and  Soviet-instigated  ag- 
have  the  further  advantage  of  providing     gression.  Israel  welcomed  the  Tripartite 


the  diversity  of  talent  and  viewpoints 
necessary  to  cope  with  environmental 
problems. 

According  to  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  report,  these  characteristics 
which  I  have  just  described  have  been 


Declaration. 

Now,  20  years  later,  in  1970.  President 
Nixon  has  told  us  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  address  that  we  are  moving  from 
an  era  of  confrontation  to  an  era  of  ne- 
gotiation. A  new  relationship  is  sought 


largely   responsible   for  the  success  of     with  Moscow,  based  upon  American  dls- 


other  national  laboratories  in  different 
fields,  such  as  Brookhaven.  Oak  Ridge, 
and  Los  Alamos,  and  privately-operated 
national  type  laboratories  such  as  Woods 
Hole  and  Scrlpps.  I  have  kept  the  suc- 
cessful experiences  of  these  laboratories 
in  mind  in  proposing  this  new  one  to  deal 
with  the  environmental  sciences. 
The  objectives  of  the  National  Labora- 


engagement  and  compromise.  We  are  to 
be  motivated  by  what  Mr.  Nixon  calls 
"mutual  self-interest"  in  dealing  with 
Moscow  rather  than  by  "naive  sentimen- 
tality." We  are  told  that  we  must  avoid 
other  Vietnams  while  extricating  our- 
selves from  the  original  Vietnam.  It 
seems  that  nations,  like  Israel,  with 
which  we  have  no  treaty  commitments 


tory  for  Environmental  Science  will  be     will  be  left  to  fend  for  themselves.  That 


analyzing  the  interaction  of  environ- 
mental factors,  developing  the  capacity 
to  predict  environmental  changes,  and 
the  capacity  to  restore.  Improve,  and 
generally  control  the  environment.  For 
the  basic  and  applied  research  that  will 
be  necessary  to  achieve  these  goals,  the 
Laboratorj-  will  need  a  sizable  research 
staff,  laboratory  facilities,  and  the  use  of 
the  vast  body  of  monitoring  data  ac- 


may  be  the  price  Washington  is  willing 
to  pay  for  the  President's  dream  of  "a 
generation  of  uninterrupted  peace". 

In  1938,  at  the  time  of  Munich,  we 
heard  another  voice  speak  of  "peace  for 
our  time."  Czechoslovakia  was  sold  out 
to  the  Nazis.  HiUer  was  not  appeased. 
Instead,  he  was  tempted  to  unleash  a 
brutal  war  against  Poland  in  the  belief 
that  the  Western  Allies  would  do  nothing. 


Today,  we  have  a  situation  in  which 
the  Soviet  Union  is  starting  Arab  ag- 
gression in  a  drive  to  radicalize  the  Arab 
world.  The  immediate  target  is  Israel. 
But,  the  real  target  is  the  United  States 
and  the  interests  of  the  Western  democ- 
racies. 

I  am  shocked  by  the  response  of  the 
so-called  tripartite  nations. 

The  United  States  is  making  conces- 
sions at  Israel's  expense  in  the  big  four 
power  talks  on  a  Middle  Eastern  settle- 
ment. Moscow  solidly  supports  the  Arabs 
while  the  State  Department  undermines 
Israel's  bargaining  position.  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers  has  indicated  that  we  are 
doing  this  to  avoid  embroilment  in  a 
Middle  Eastern  confrontation.  This  mis- 
guided policy  can  only  encourage  the 
aggressors.  It  invites  aggression  and 
signals  Mosc<)w  to  push  harder.  It  tells 
the  Arabs  to  avoid  peace  and  await 
American  pressures  on  Israel  so  that  the 
Arabs  can  win  by  diplomacy  what  they 
failed  to  achieve  on  the  field  of  battle. 
■While  Moscow  has  no  qualms  about 
pouring  the  latest  in  armaments  into 
the  Arab  States,  the  United  States  is 
deferring  action  on  Israel's  request  for 
balancing  arms. 

This  brings  us  to  Prance,  another  party 
to  the  tripartite  agreement.  France  has 
now  joined  Russia  as  a  major  purveyor 
of  arms  to  the  Arabs. 

French  duplicity  has  shocked  the  civ- 
ilized world.  Her  recent  actions  speak 
louder  than  her  past  professions  of 
Liberie.  Egalite,  and  Praternite. 

I  was  in  Paris  just  a  few  days  ago  to 
assess  the  situation  at  first  hand,  and 
spoke  to  Frenchmen  in  and  out  of  gov- 
ernment. I  can  report  to  you  that  France, 
has.  indeed,  turned  full  cycle  since  1950 
when  she  subscribed  to  the  tripartite 
concept.  Her  subsequent  pose  as  a  friend 
to  Israel  stands  exposed. 

There  must  be  some  explanation  when 
a  highly  civilized  nation,  a  nation  that 
inspired  the  American  Revolution,  be- 
trays a  friend.  We  would  be  wrong  to 
conclude  that  the  people  of  France  have 
suddenly  become  anti-semites.  But,  we 
can  be  quite  correct  in  assuming  that 
the  Pompidou  government  of  Prance  is 
following  the  cynical  two-faced  pwlicy 
of  Charles  de  Gaulle — and  is  going  even 
a  step  further. 

France  is  not  motivated  by  hatred  of 
Israel;  nor  is  her  policy  attached  to  any 
easily  recognizable  ideals.  Rather,  her 
foreign  policy  is  being  detennined  by 
oil.  In  this  case,  justice  is  being  com- 
promised for  oil.  For  this  reason,  France 
is  ready  to  build  up  the  military  power 
of  the  radical  and  aggressive  Arab  States 
against  Israel.  The  French  Government 
is  not  motivated  by  considerations  of 
peace  or  of  honor.  French  policy  is  based 
on  false  dreams  of  grandeur,  power,  and 
wealth — which  she  is  willing  to  achieve 
at  any  price. 

France's  actions  are  more  imderstand- 
able  when  one  looks  at  the  French  money 
market.  The  price  for  arming  the  Arabs 
is  presumed  to  be  the  attraction  of  hard 
currency  to  safeguard  the  franc.  The 
money  market  is  thus  manipulated.  For 
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money,  the  FYench  have  be<^me  mer- 
chants of  death. 

The  Arabs  have  agreed  to  accept  the 
franc  in  payment  for  oil  If  Israel  had 
vast  quantities  of  oil  m  strategic  loca- 
tions. I  am  sure  that  the  French  would 
still  be  singing  •  Hatlkvoh"  and  sending 
jets  to  the  Israelis.  But.  we  live  m  an 
amoral  world. 

France  is  also  motivated  by  a  dream 
of  empire  in  the  Mediterranean  She  had 
been  asked  to  leave  by  the  Arabs  so  the 
French  flag  could  no  longer  fly  in  North 
Airica.  But.  French  jets  can  fly.  making 
the  Arabs  dependent  upon  France  for 
spare  parts  and  training.  This  is  neo- 
colonialism Yet  the  so-called  leftists  of 
the  Arab  world  are  wnlUnK  to  collaborate 
to  have  weapons  to  kill  Israelis. 

By  tactily  collaborating  with  Arab  rad- 
icalism at;ainst  Israel  and  the  United 
States.  France  is  facilitatmg  the  Soviet 
drive  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  stated 
Soviet  objective  is  the  banishment  of  the 
US  6th  Fleet  from  the  Mediterranean. 
France  is  helping  to  create  a  clunate  in 
which  American  Influence  will  be  eroded 
to  the  degree  that  this  may  be  achieved, 
and  surpi  isinely  enou^'h.  Prance  believed 
the  United  States  would  be  very  much 
m  favor  of  French  policy  initiatives.  As 
Americans  we  should  be  deeply  concerned 
about,  such  erosion  of  our  power  and  in- 
fluence 

France  dreams  of  dividmg  power  with 
Ru-ssia  m  the  Mediterranean.  But.  this 
will  be  only  illusionary  power  The 
French  will  sell  out  freedom  and  gain 
nothmg  but  contempt  in  return.  The 
smile  will  be  on  the  face  of  the  Russian 
bear— and  Paris  may  once  again  bum. 

I  am  convinced  that  some  sort  of  tacit 
Franco-Sonet  dlploipacy  Is  emerging  It 
does  not  matter  whether  the  arms  of 
the  radical  Arab  States,  like  Libya,  come 
from  Moscow  or  Paris.  They  are  fur- 
nished with  the  same  purpose — the  Arab 
war  against  Israel. 

France  conceived  the  Idea  of  a  big 
four  approach  to  Middle  Eastern  peace. 
She  has  made  a  mockery  of  that  concept. 
How  can  France  honestly  work  for  peace 
when  she  Is  embarked  on  a  one-sided 
campaign  to  pour  the  implements  of  war 
into  the  Arab  States.  The  number  of 
French  jets  to  Libya  will  reach  180  The 
contract  for  54  jets  to  Iraq  has  been 
signed  How  can  the  United  States  go 
on  malntainlp.g  the  fiction  that  we  are 
consulting  with  a  country  like  France  to 
achieve  a  just  settlement  or  that  French 
policy  balances  Soviet  policy ^  In  fact, 
she  adds  weight  to  Soviet  initiatives  in 
the  area. 

Let  us  briefly  refer  to  Britain,  the  third 
party  to  tripartite  commitment  Britain 
IS  also  concerned  about  oil  and  invest- 
ment, not  about  peace  and  people  We 
learn  only  today  that  Britain  will  ver>- 
probably  now  ship  to  Libya  the  huge 
Chieftian  tanks  that  Israel  ordered,  but 
could  not  get  delivered  Indeed,  there  is 
a  report  that  188  Chieftian  tanks  will  be 
given  to  a  powerful  new  Arab  armed 
force  to  be  trained  in  Libya,  possibly  by 
lx)th  French  and  Russian  instructors 

I  am  shocked  by  what  Is  taking  place 
In  Libya,  because  our  own  Government 
Is  collaborating  by  ceding  the  Wheelus 


Air  Force  Base  ahead  of  schedule  and 
turnms?  over  the  rada:  and  electronic 
equipment,  the  workshops  lUid  facilities 
to  the  Arabs  This  will  enable  the  Arabs 
to  create  a  huge  air  ba.se  within  range  of 
Israel,  but  still  a  reasonable  safe  distance 
from  Israel  air  action.  France  will  train 
and  majniain  the  Arab  Air  Force. 

We  now  have  a  situation  m  which  the 
Arabs  are  t)eing  equipped  for  a  lightening 
strike  against  Israel  An  overwhelming 
mass  of  air  power  and  armored  power  is 
being  assembled  The  finest  weapons  of 
Russia  and  France  will  be  prepared  for 
the  final  battle 

I  ri'gret  that  our  own  country  has 
shown  such  a  negative  response  In  the 
face  of  this  situation  Washington  has 
r.ot  rallied  to  the  s-.de  of  Israel  But. 
Washington  has  increased  pre.ssuie  for 
unilateral  Israel  concessions.  An  arms 
list  is  being  considered.  But,  even  if  it 
approved,  how  will  it  be  financed':'  Are 
we  no  longer  Interested  in  deterring 
aggre.'^sion'' 

The  situation  is  grave,  but  it  is  not 
hopeless.  I  do  not  underestimate  the  re- 
sources of  Israel  and  of  the  Israeli  peo- 
ple I  am  also  deeply  moved  by  the  pro- 
Lsrael  sentiments  that  so  deeply  motivate 
the  American  people. 

I  cannot  t)elleve  that  Israel  will  not 
get  the  support  she  requires.  It  is  up  to 
us.  however,  to  explain  the  situation  to 
act.  and  to  generate  an  understanding  of 
the  true  situation. 

Let  me  share  with  you  some  of  the 
actions  I  have  taken  following  my  return 
from  Parts  I  learned  that  President 
Pompidou  of  France  may  be  honored 
next  month  by  an  invitation  to  address 
a  special  joint  session  of  the  Congress  In 
Washington.  I  have  protested  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  urged  that 
such  a  session  not  be  held 

My  feelings  on  this  matter  are  so 
strong  that  I  will  boycott  such  a  special 
session  if  It  is  held. 

The  policies  of  President  Pompidou 
which  undermine  peace  and  stability  in 
the  Middle  East  are  implemented  by 
massive  arms  sales  to  radical  Arab 
States  in  a  manner  that  jeopardizes 
basic  US.  interests,  in  that  area,  as 
well  as  the  .security  of  Israel. 

The  latest  dLsclosure.  of  course,  is  that 
President  Pompidou  is  planning  an  Arab 
Air  Force  training  center  at  the  US 
Wheelus  Air  Force  Base  from  which  we 
are  being  arbitrarily  evicted  by  the  ag- 
gressive leftist  government  of  Libya.  I 
feel  thLs  Is  an  affront  to  the  American 
people  who  paid  for  this  base  and  who 
are  shocked  by  the  French  escalation  of 
dangerous  tensions  through  irresponsible 
arms  shipments  to  one  side  In  the  Mid- 
dle Eastern  controversy 

In  ParLs.  the  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  I  were  distressed  by  what  we 
regarded  as  unfriendly  and  inhospitable 
treatment  by  the  Pompidou  government. 
I.  therefore,  see  no  reason  why  this  Con- 
gress should  pay  homage  to  a  foreign 
president  who  Is  undermining  world 
peace  through  prejudiced  policies. 

President  Pompidou  has  shown  con- 
tempt for  President  Nixon's  efforts  to  re- 
duce regional  tensions  and  I  do  not  un- 
derstand why  the  administration  is  in- 


viting him.  President  Pompidou  htis 
made  a  mockery  of  the  "objective"  ef- 
forus  of  the  Big  Four  Nations — proposed 
by  France — to  achieve  a  Middle  Eastern 
.settlement. 

I  hope  tliat  the  leadership  of  this  Con- 
gress will  communicate  to  the  White 
House  the  feeling  that  any  contemplated 
honor  to  President  Pompidou  would  be 
inappropriate  at  this  time. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  coixsent.  permission  to 
address  the  Hou.ie.  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Halpern  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ScHERLEi,  for  10  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
VLse  and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Bush  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ScHERLEi.  for  5  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
\  ;se  and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Roe  I.  for  10  minutes,  today;  to  revLse 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
tianeous  matter. 

Mr.  Beuss  tat  the  request  of  Mr.  Roe  i  . 
for  60  minutes,  today;  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  DoNOHUE  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Philbin  In  two  Instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Latta  during  his  remarks  during 
the  consideration  of  the  veto  message. 

Mr.  MncvA  during  the  consideration  of 
HJl.  860  on  Tuesday.  January  27,  1970. 

I  The  following  Members  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHERLEi  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  Bush  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  McEwEN. 

Mr.  Derwdjski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  QuiLLEN  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Wylie  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  Instances. 

SCHERLE. 

Taft. 
Meskill. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  McCtosKEY. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK, 

LUJAN. 

Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Snyder  in  three  instances. 

Mr  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  five 
instances. 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances. 

I  The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Roe)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr   MoLLOHAN  In  three  instances. 


Mr 
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Mr. 
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Mr 
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Mr.  Farbstein  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  Ford  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Eilberc  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  in  six  instances. 

Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  I 

Mr.  Del.\ney. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  Instances. 

Waldie  in  three  instances. 

Rarick  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  McCarthy  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Obey  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama. 
Mr.  M.\TsuNAGA  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Dingell  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Harrington. 
Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  ScHEDER  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Reuss  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  LowENSTEiN  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  H.\gan  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  in  six  Instances. 
Mr.  DoKN  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  DoNOHUE  in  two  instances. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
.■^it'ned  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  15149.  An  act  malting  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  programfi 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  otlier  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that  the 
House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
inely  lat  3  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  January  29,  1970,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES 

January  15,  1970. 

Committee  on  Agriculturjk 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  jjerlod  from 
July  1,  1969,  to  December  31.  1969.  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and   expended   by  It: 


Name  ol  employee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Standing  committee: 

Chiislne  S   Gallagher.  Clerk   ._.              ...  J14. 244.24 

Hvde  H   Murray  Associate  counsel 14,831.90 

George  f  Mjs5(beck...  Piir'ting  editor 8,252.  D4 

ivdia  Vacin  Staff  assistant 7.616.76 

Marthas  Hannah        .           do 7.616.76 

Betty  M  Preiioso    .             do 7.616.76 

Catherine  l    Bernhardt          do        7.616.76 

CXVI 100— Part  a 


Nam*  of  employee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-monfh 

period 


Majorie  B.  Jolinson. 
touis  T.  Easley. 
William  C  Black. 

Lacey  C  Stiarp. 

Investigative  staff: 
Fred  T.  Ward 


Mildred  P.  Baxley 
Dons  Lucile  Farmarco 
Mary  P  Shaw. . 
Nancy  McQueen. . 

Doris  R.  Swisdiei.     . 

John  A.  Knebel 


Staff  assistant... 

Staff  consultant... 
General  counsel 

(through  Oct  6) 
General  counsel  (from 

Nov  10) 

Assistant  staff  con- 
sultant 

Staff  assistant  .. 

..     .do     

do.        

Staff  assistant 
(through  Nov  30). 

Staff  assistant  (from 
Dec  1) 

Assistant  counsel...   . 


$7,616  76 

11,268  06 
7.  596  93 

1,194.14 


7,993.50 

7.616.76 
5.482.02 
5  482,  n? 
3. 897.  30 

779.66 

11,554.62 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported. . . 
Amount  expended  from  July  1,  1969.  to  Dec  31. 
I%9 .     -   . 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1.  1969. 
to  Dec  31,  1969 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 1969... 


$100,000.00 
33.367.70 
55.  063.  83 

88.431.55 


11.568.47 


W.    R.    POAGE, 

Chairman. 

Janttabt  15. 1970. 
CoMMriTEE  ON  Appropriations 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
Aufnist  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1969,  to  December  31,  1969.  inclusive. 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee 


Tola'  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

Profession  period 


Kenneth  Sprankle. Clerk  and  staff  director 

(to  Oct.  31.  1%9): 
special  assistant 
(from  Nov.  6.  1969) 

Paul  M.  Wilson Assistant  clerk  and 

staff  director  (to 
Oct.  31,  1%9):  clerk 
and  staff  director 
(from  Nov.  1,  1969) 

Jay  B.  Howe Staff  assistant 

Robert  L  Michaels do. . 

Robert  M  Moyer do . 

Ross  P.  Pope do 

G.  Homer  Skarin do 

Eugene  B.  Wilhelm do 

Hunter  L.  Spillan do 

Aubrey  A.  Gunnels do 

Samuel  R.  Preston do 

Henry  A.  Neil do.. 

Francis  G.  Merrill do 

Keith  F.  Mainland Staff  assistant  to  chair- 
man. 

George  E  Evans Staff  assistant 

Earl  C.Silsby do 

Peter  J.  Murphy do 

William  G.  Boling do 

John  M  Garrity do... 

Robert  Foster do .. 

Milton  B.  Meredith Special  assistant 

George  A.  Urian do.     .   

Dempsey  B.  Mizelle do. 

Robert  C.  Nicholas do 

Thomas  Kingfield do. 

Donald  E.  Richbourg do 

Gary  C.  Michalak do 

Samuel  W.  Crosby Special  assistant. 

Lawrence  C.  Miller Editor 

Paul  V.  Farmer Assistant  editor 

Francis  W.  Sady Administrative  assist- 
ant 

Austin  G.  Smith Clerical  assistant 

Naomi  A.  Rich do 

Gerard  J.  Chouinard do 

Dale  M.  Shulaw do 

Daniel  V.  GunShowrs do 

Judith  A.  C»\n do 


J11.763.  55 


15,727.68 


15.572.94 
12.384.86 
15.572.94 
7.786.47 
15.572.94 
15.572  94 
14.687.28 
14,458.14 
14,458,14 
14,458.14 
13,820,46 
13.820,46 

13,020,46 

13.820.46 

12.897.78 

1.852.24 

10,895.88 

10,895,88 

8.  558. 58 

7.680.12 

7.  361 32 

7. 20*.  86 

7,204,86 

6(^17,20 

■y  052, 60 

15.572.94 

11.113.44 

7.521,72 

5.979  18 

6.190,08 
S,  668,  44 
5.668,44 
5,001.30 
3,887.70 
3, 007. 23 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Randolph  Thomas  Messenger    

Robert  C,  Gresham  Clerk  to  minority  (to 

DecemDer  15,  1969) 

Gerald  F,  Meyer..    .       .  Clerk  to  minority 

Enid  Morrison Staff  assistant  to  mi- 
nority 

Patrick  M,  Hayes Clerk-stenographer 

William  J.  Neary  do 

Mary  H  Smallwood do 

Catherine  M   Voytko .do .. 

John  F,  Walsh ..do. 

T.  Robert  Garretson do 

Joan  A.  Corbeft .do 

Jennifer  J,  Neilson do 

Robert  Carrere do 

Leta  W  B'jhrman do 

Margaret  A   Riley .do 

Arlene  G,  Genther do 

Peggy  C   Ehringhaus do.   

Jimmy  Ray  Fairchild do.. 

Patricia  Hutchinson do 

Neta  C  Messersmith do 

WiniUed  A   Pizzano do 

William  T,  Reece do 

Adrienne  Buel... do. 

Katherine  D  Coupe do     

Barbara  8  Blum... do.  

DaviJ  H.  Kehl do 

Mary  Ann  Bond do 

Flizabeth  Smith _.do 

Mike  Crew do 

Ronald  A,  Rash ..do 


\^.  693. 38 
14,  062,  40 

1,041.93 
8.  558  58 

5.979.18 
5.979.18 
5.979.18 
5.979.18 
5.979.18 
5. 979. 18 
996.53 
5.001.30 
1,201.82 
4,982.65 
1,707.07 

5,  480  92 
5,979.18 
5.979.18 
5, 979.  18 

6,  979,  18 
5,979,18 
2,304,80 
1.196,43 
5,979.18 
5.979.18 
5. 948. 10 
4,847,28 
3.735.12 
5.979,18 
3.301.48 


Total    amount   expended    from   July   1    to   Dec   31.    1969, 
$532,099.96. 

Geobce  H.  Mahon, 

Chairman. 


Janxtary  15,  1970. 
Committee  on  Appropriations 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
PubUc  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1969,  to  December  31,  1969,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

Profession  period 


Paul  J.  Mohr Director,  surveys  and 

investigations  staff. 

Cornelius  R,  Anderson. .   Assistant  director, 

surveys  and  inves- 
tigations staff. 

Leroy  R  Kirkpatrick do. 

Lillian  M   Mackie Stenographer 

Mary  Alice  Sauer. do 

Agriculture,  Department  of: 

Robiion.  J.  F Investigator 

Oiels.  M,  H.  .  do 

Export-Import  Bank: 
McNair.  K.  D Editorial  assistant 

Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation: 

Bennett,  C  I Investigator 

Bosko.  A  P  do 

Brummitt.  D.  A do 

Carson,  0.  W do 

Currall,  W.  G do  _ 

Davis,  W,  L. da 

Franklin.  R.  M  do 

Funkhouser,  P.  K do 

Goedtel,  J  G do 

Groover  L.  C  ,  Jr do 

Hanson,  J   F do 

Hieronym  '  N   H do 

Ivy,  C.  M do 

Law.  W  C .do 

Magee,  E.  H ...do 

Maher.  M  F do 

McGahev,  H.  B do 

Michalski,  J.  E do 

Sanderlin,  C  H do 

Schaum,  E.  V do 

Scully,  I,  E do 

Shannon,  A  J do 

Smith,  H.  J do 

Thompson,  I  M Stenographer 

Torrence.  R.  E... Invesbgator 

Welch,  W.  H,  Jr. do 


{13.149.24 
12.361.80 


12.361  80 
6.746.64 
6.386.04 

5. 345.  85 
S.  605.  67 

4. 383. 90 


9.  400.  08 
7.743.20 
8. 685.  84 
9.163.60 
9.183.52 

529. 92 
8. 958. 96 
7,077.12 
8. 958.  96 
7.192.32 
9.183.52 

447.  36 
8. 657.  20 
9.  516.  32 
9. 400.  08 
6.  356.  00 
9.  383.  52 
8. 958. 96 
8. 280.  00 
8. 280.  00 
8. 958.  96 
9.400.08 
8. 280.  00 

702.38 

424,40 
9.616.64 
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N«mt  of  employM 


PTOfWSlOO 


Totil  jross 

siltry  dunni 

g-montn 

(Mnod 


gjtlJn     1,0'itinuaJ 

Wood    H    B       lnv«ili|ilo 

Heaitn  oeneiits     

Lite  .nsu'Sfce 'jid         ......-, 

Rettrsment  fu^J  -»— — .--— — 

F«<)«fil  Hig(i«*t  Ad- 
ministration »  717   SJi 

Man.i«   H    1       .    ..- *>  Z-'*'  ^ 

Mi*   Oepattment  of 

Read   M   )  ""> 

U  S   Tint  ComTiissiOn 

Taytor   )    A 
Veterans    Adininistra- 
tion 

Casleei.  R   T 

Tf>»el  eipenses 

Miscellaneous  e«p«oses 


funds  autnoii^ed  or  apyiODrtaled  tor  committe*  „^  „ 

eipenditu.es  M   Res   1 J6  »1'^  «»  OO 

Amount  ot  ejpendilutes  pre»>ou5i»  reixnied  W  %J  »1 

Amount  eipended  liom  July  1  to  Dec   Jl    iSfeS  81,  IS4  J. 

Iota!  amount  e«p«nded  Irom  Jan    1  to  Dec 
31,1969.  -. 141.li7,7i 


do 


$9  400  08 
986  96 
720.81 

n.S77.l7 


10.  762.  78 
2.032  45 


9.667  98 

57  057  90 

467.49 


Funds  luthorued  or  appropriated  lor  committ««  „,.  ,^  qq 
eipenditjres  >o3u,  uu«.  uu 

Amount  ol  e«p«ndituiej  previously  reported  - 

Amount  e.pended  from  July  I.  1969  to  Dec.  Jl.     j^  yj,  gg 

1969  \ 

B«Unc«  uneipended  as  ol  Dec.  11.  1969.        S25. 498. 92 

GsorceH  Mahon. 

Chairman 

jAJfCABT  13    1970. 
COMMrrTEE    ON     .A.RMED    SERVIi.ES 

Tu  the  Ci-EP-K  .jF  thf  H  .u-,f. 

Tlie  above-mentl  Tied  committee  or  sub- 
commlttei',  pursuant  to  section  134ibi  of 
the  Le4:l.s.atlve  Re-  r^anlzatlon  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  194«.  as  amended  subm'.U  the 
folfowing  rep<Tt  showing  the  name  profes- 
sion and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed bv  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1.  1969  to  December  31  1969.  Inclusive 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated   and   expended   by   It: 

Tottl  gross 

satoiy  durmi; 
6- month 
period 


Nam*  at  employM 


Prolession 


John  R  Blandlord 
Frank  M  Slatinshek 
Earl  J.  Morjan 

«r  iiiam  H  Cooh 
RalBh  Marshall 


Chie'  counsel 
Assistant  chiet  counsel 
Protessicnal  statt 

member 
Counsel 

Protessional  slalt 
memOer. 

John  J    Ford dO-.„. 

Gcorje  Noms CohumI.. 

James  f  Shumat* *> 

Mary  JO  Sott:le '30 

Oneta  L  Stockstill f«eculi»e  secietjry 

Be'-  ece  Xjinowslii Secretary 

L  Ljuise  t:iis do. 

Edna  t    jQhnson do. 

Dorothy  R   Britton dO 

Ooris  I  Scott    do 

Innis  E    McDonald 

D   Car'een  Poole 

4Tn  »    *..lett 

Brenda  I   Gore 

Constance  E   Hobart 

Emma  M   Bro* 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do  

do 

James  A   Deakira Clerical  staft  assistant 

Issian  Mardy Messenger 


STAFF   ARMED  FORCES  INVESTIGATING  SUBCOMMITTEE 
(Pursuant  to  H.  Rm.  105  and  106.  91st  Cont) 


John  T    M   Peddan 
Jonn  F    Laily 
Richar  J  A   Ransom 

William  H   Hogan.  Jr. . 

Albert  R  Simonds   . .  . 

Rose  C    Been 

Adeline  Toietton . 

Joyce  C    Bc»a 

Wilham  B  Short  .  .. 
Santotd  T  Saunders. . 
Phyllis  Seymour 

James  Edward  Humes 

Kenneth  H    TDmpk.ns 


Counsel    . 
Assist  jnt  counsel 
Prolessional  staft 

merr.t^r 
Assistant  counsel 

(from  Oct   1) 
Professional  staft 
member. 

Set'etary     

Ciern  

.  Secretary 

.  Clerical  statt  assistant 
Security  officer  . 
Secretar,  (through 

luly  ?3) 
Clerical  statt  assistant 

(tftrouih  Auj    i; ) 
Messenger  (through 
Aug.  31). 


Balance  une«p«nded  as  ol  Jan   1,1970..  33.842  27 

L    MtNDEL  HIVER.S 

C  'i  a  I  r  rri  a  n 

December  31.  1969 
C oMMrrTEE     N  Banking  and  Currency 

To  the  CiERK  OF  TUF  House 

The  above-mentl  'ned  committee  or  sub- 
committee pursuant  to  section  134ibi  of 
the  Le«ls;atlve  Rev.rganlzation  Act  of  1946 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amendetl.  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  tolHl  salary  of  eurh  person  em- 
ployed bv  It  during  the  6-mrinth  perlo<l  from 
July  1.  1969  to  December  31.  1969  Inclusive, 
together  with  t<jtal  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated   and   expended   by    It 


Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1.  1969.  to  December  31.  1969.  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and   expended   by   It; 


Name  ol  employe* 

Standing  cominit1e« 
staft 
Paul  Nelson 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  lurmj 

6  montn 

period 


Orman  S   Finli 

Charles  8  Holstein . 

Curtis  A  Prins  . 
Benet  D  Gellman 
Joseph  C   Lewis 

Mary  H    Layton 
Donald  G  Vaughn.. 


Clerk  and  slafi 

ditactor. 
Minority  professional 

staff  member 
Professional  stalt 

member 
Chiil  inaestigalor 
Cou  nsel 
Prolessional  staff 

member 
Secretary  to  minority 
Assistant  clerk 


J16  685  75 
16  685  '-. 
15  541  98 

14  114   J4 

15  541   98 

16  6'3  40 

9,211  50 
7,80()  96 


Total 


J16  747  50 
16  626  36 
16.  289  40 

16  289  40 
12,897  78 

12  897  78 
12  384  12 
U   83J  86 

8  259  72 

9  972  30 
8,  114  to 
8,114.10 
8.114.10 
8. 114  10 
8.114.10 
6.088  14 
5  150  43 
5,  062  86 
4.652  31 
4,454  70 
4.  408.  50 
6,135  18 
4.  40C  82 


ln»estigatiye  staff 
(H    Res  271) 
Jeanne  Atrams    , .    . . 
Linda  M   Barn«5.     .    . 

Riehird  C   Barnes 

L.  MUrw  Chaillet 
Richard  D  Cook   . 

Lucien  B  Crosland 
Jane  N   D'Arista     . 
James  F  Doherty 
Dolores  K   Dougherty 

Robert  J  Celine 

Linda  Hechtman 
Laurence  G  Hender- 
son 
Helen  Hiti      . 
Linda  Leah  Hott     . . 
loseph  I  Jasinski 

Mary-Helen  HesecKer 
Mary  E   ||>>I< 
Mildred  S   Mitchell 
Margaret  L    Rayhawh 
Alcia  F  ShoemaKer 

Elizabeth  Stabler 


Peter  D   H  Stxkton 
Gary  Tabah 
Robert  £    Torrance 

loUl  , 


SecrttMy 

do 

Assistant  elerli 

Secretary 

Minority  staft  wiyesti- 

gator 
Research  assistant  . 

do      ... 

Counsel 

Assistant  clerk 

do    

do 
Professional  statt 

member 
Assistant  cleiii 
Secretary 
Prolessional  statt 

member 
Secretary 
Assistant  cleik 

do 
Secretary 
Minority  staft  secte 

tary 
Prfltessional  staft 
member 

do      

Counsel    

Assistant  clerli 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  tor  committee 


eipenditures. 


J16  289  to 
11  833  86 
11,833  86 

4.  252.  47 

4.  575.  77 


088.14 
939  58 
238  58 
660  42 
135  18 
036  80 


112  255.66 


4  7?4  16 
4  693  38 

4  71. •>  02 

3  869  68 

4  35!  61 

1  469  50 

3  7^2  38 

14  473  38 
7  299  % 

5  003  10 

5  062  86 

15  673  40 

7  792  9? 
4,393  U 

12.  369  24 

3  4! 3  52 

4  393  14 

8  206  08 

6  715  .''6 
8  %1   90 

10  342  05 

10,  179  84 

5  000  46 
3.979  26 


1.0O7  32 
720.  42 


Name  ot  employee 


Prolession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

5-month 

period 


161.344  30 


Anita  F  Allison                 Secretary     .  J6.387  34 

Terrei'ce  Boyle                   Minority  research  3.314  91 

associate 

Kenneth  W   Burrows          Stai  director 16.642  ng 

M.chaei  T   Corbett              Assistant  clerk ^' ™  ^ 

Patrick  A   Eley do ,?■??;  ,» 

Dav.dGhck      Counsel ^,,Z?; 

GeorjeGross         ---do ^   ■Jto  oa 

Emily  HigJitower   .               Secretary  95»  S» 

Casey  Ireland                       Minority  stafi  member .  16,524  48 

BaiSaia  Ming                     Minority  secielaiy  J' ??]  ?5 

Margirel  )   Leaty               Secretary     .  ?■  ?9^  ,? 

John  J    McEwan                   Housing  consultant  2,062   '4 

Gerald  R   McMurtay  .         Research  assistant  '"■  P°  '' 

John  Nicholson                     Mmonly  slat  member  3.834  40 

Margaret  J   Seeley              Research  associate,  1.354  80 

minonty 

Ellen  M  Stamper               Secretary                    ...  ''•J''   J? 

Catherine  Smith.  .              Minority  secretary.  ,  £«  U 

Dons  M   Young     .              Assistant  clerk.  .  6.886  38 

Total 126.068  6l 


Funds  aulhori2Pd  or  appropnated  lor  committee 
e.l>«nditures(H   Res  272)  $250,000  00 


A-nO'j''t  ol  eipenditures  previously  reported 
Amo.nt  eipended  from  July  1  to  Dec   31,  1%9 


98. 339  69 

130.382  68 


Total  amount  eipended  from  Ian  I  to  Dec 

3,    1969  228.772  37 

Balance  uneipended  as  ot  Dec  31.  1%9  21.277  63 

Wright  Patman. 

ChaiTjnan. 

January  15.  1970. 

CoMMrrTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Til  the  Clerk  of  the  House 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134ib)  of 
tl-.e  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
Aueust  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-nionth  period  from 
July  1.  1969.  to  January  1.  1970.  Inclusive. 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
.ipprv/prlated  and  expended  by  It 


Name  ol  employee 


Prolession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


H   Res 771  J442.503  00 


Amount  ot  etpenditures  previously  reporled^^,  . .     146  575.  05 
Amount  eipended  Irom  July  1  to  Dec   31,  1969  180  483  44 

Total    amount   eipended    Irom    Jan.    1    to 
Dec   31.  1969  _327.05a  49 

Baiaxe  uneipended  as  ol  Dec  31,1969         115  44;   S! 
Wright  Patman, 

ChaxTtnan 

December  31.  1969 
Committee  on   Banking  and  Currenct 
SL'BcoMMrrrEE  on   Housing 

To  the  Clerk  or  the  House 

The  above-mentl'^ned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134ib>  of 
the   Legislative   Reorganization    Act   of    1946. 


Hayien  S  Garber 
Clayton  D  Gasque 
Do-iaiJ  J    Tubridy  , 


Leonard  0   Hiijer 
James  T   Clark 
Othello  SteiiihuHer 
Betty  C    Aleianiier 
Peggy  L   Thornton, 
Sara  Anna  Watson 
Leslie  S   Ariail    . .. 


John  E    Hogan  .. 
Temporary  Investigating 
Committee 

Camiile  G  Butler,  . . 

Charles  E    Jackson.. 

Whitney  L    Tuiiey      . 

Victor  Ctiiijtgau    . 


Varcellus  C   Garner 
Susan  E   Spitler. 
John  Peacock      . .. 


Counsel 

Staf  director 

Minority  clerk  (ter- 
minated July  15, 
1969) 

Investigator , 

Clerk 

Secretary 

do 
do 

Assistant  counsel 

Stenographer  (ter- 
minated July  15, 
19-59) 

Minority  clerk.. 


Secretary        . 
Investigator 

do 

Investigator  (ter- 
minated Nov  30. 
1969) 

Temporary  clefh- 
typist  (ter-nratel 
Seitemt'er  !5.  1959) 

Stenograjiier  fter- 
mnalel  Augu  t   .0, 
1%9) 

Temporary  cierk- 
tyri-'^t  (teii'Mnatr-d 
August  31    1963) 


J12.  562  80 

10.823  34 

854  28 


9,R79  28 

14.  129  64 

7.  792  98 

7.204  86 

7.204  86 

7.204  86 
406,51 


9.118  47 


4.  .^91  66 

3.128  92 

761   99 

6.  339  00 


1.531.30 
1.082  42 
1.148  48 


January  28,  1970 
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Funds  aulhorued  or  appropriated  lor  committee  ,  „  „^  ^ 
eipenditures  ^100.000.  00 

Amount  ol  expenditures  previously  repotted   . .  13,964.72 

Amount  expended  from  July  1.  1969.  to  January 

1,1970 23,290.77 

Total  amount  expended.  37. 255. 49 

Balance  unexpended  as  ol  January  1, 1970..      62,744.51 
John  L.  McMillan, 

Chairman. 

January  15,  1970. 
Committee  on   Education   and   Labor — 
Standing  Committee 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1.  1969,  to  December  31,  1969.  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  It: 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

Name  ot  employee  Profession  period 


Robert  E   fi^cCord 

Hartwetl  0.  Reed.  Jr 
William  F  Gaul 

Beniamm  F   Reeves 


Louise  Maiienne  Dar- 

gans 
Marian  R  Wyman. 


Austin  P  Sullivan,  Jr 


Louise  M   Wright... 

Minority 
Michael  J    Bernstein 


Charles  W  Radclifte. 


Chief  clerk  and  senior 

specialist  (July  1  - 

Dec  31,  1969), 
General  counsel  (July 

1-Dec  31,  1%9) 
Associate  penoral 

counsel  (July  1 

Dec  31.  1969) 
Editor  ol  committee 

publications  (July  1- 

Dec  31.  1969) 
Research  director  (July 

1  Dec  31.  1969) 
Special  assistant  to 

chairman  (July  1- 

Dec  31,  1969) 
Legislative  specialist 

(July  1  Dec  31. 

1969) 
Administrative  assist- 
ant to  chief  clerk. 

Minority  counsel  for 
Education  and  Labor 
(July  1  Dec  31, 
1%9) 

Minority  counsel  lor 
Education  (July  I  - 
Dec  31.  1969) 


JI6.747.50 

16.747,50 
16.747,50 

16.  398.  40 

16,  747,  50 
13,346.70 

11,261.66 

10,091.91 
16. 747  50 

16. 747.  50 


Funds  authoiiied  or  appropriated  tor  committee 
eipenditures 

Amount  of  eipenditures  previously  reported. . . 
Amount  eipended  liom  luly  1  to  Dec  31.  1969. 


(') 

~jr31,640.86 
151,583.67 


Total  amount  eipended  from  Jan  1  to  Dec, 
31.1969.  -     283.224.47 

Balance  uneipended  as  of  Dec  31.1969     .  (') 

Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Chairman. 

'  Contingent  lund. 

January  15,  1970. 

Committee  on   Education   and  Labor — Pull 
Committee  Investigating  Staff 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1.  1969.  to  December  31,  1969,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  It: 


Name  ol  employee 


Prolession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Jeannine  M.  Anderson. 
Donald  M.Baker 


Goldie  A.  Baldwin. 
Donald  F.  Berens. . 
William  H.  Cable.. 


Elizabeth  A.  Cornett. 


Leiia  T.  Cornwell. 


EydieGasklns... 
Janet  R.  Inscore. 


Rkhard  G.  Lim. 


Shirley  R.Mills... 
David  E.  Pinkard. 


Ruth  A.  Ruttenberg. 

Michael  D.Sherman. 
Mary  L.  Shuler 


Jeanne  E.  Thomson. 

Mary  P.  Tkacik 

Nancy  J.  Tyler 


John  L  Warren. 


Minority: 
Robert  C.  Andringa. 


Sheldon  J. 
Batchelder. 

John  R.  Buckley. 


Glenda  D.  Campbell. 
Richard  W.  Carlson.. 

Sue  Ann  Clark 

Robert  L  Durst,  Jr.. 


Louise  W.  Finke. 

Mary  Jane  Fiske. 

Thaddeaus  A. 
Garrett,  Jr. 


Anita  M.  Gerhardt 

(Kreke). 
Crayyiord  C.  Heerlein. 

Will  Henderson 


Thomas  W.  Johnson. 
Martin  L  LaVor 


RuthG.  Macknet 

James  S.  Nathanson. 

David  E.  Nelson 


Stephanie  A.  Pedler. 
Thomas  H.  Rhodes... 


.  Secretary  (July  1-Dec. 

31.  1969). 
.  Associate  counsel 

(Ubor)(July  I- 

Dec.  31.  1969)1 
.  Legislative  assistant 

(July  1-Dec.  31, 

1969). 
.  Administrative  assist- 

ant(July  1-Dec.  31. 

1969). 
.  Junior  researcher 

(July  1-Dec.  31, 

1969). 
.  Administrative  assist- 

ant(Dec.  15  31 

1969). 
.  Administrative  assist- 

anKJuly  1-Dec.  31, 

1969). 

do  ..   .        

.  Secretary  (July  1- 

31,  1969). 
.  Junior  researcher 

(July  1-Aug.  15, 

1969). 
.  Secretary  (July  1- 

Dec.  31.  1969). 
.  Assistantclerk(July  I- 

Aug.  31.  and  Oct.  1- 

15.  1%9). 
.  Assistantclerk(July  I- 

Aug.  31.  1969). 

do - 

-  Secretary  (July  1- 

Dec.  31.  1%9). 
.  Legislative  assistant 

(Juy  1  Dec.  31, 

1969), 
.  Assistant  clerk  (Aug. 

1-31.1969). 
.  Junior  researcher 

(July  19-Dec.  31, 

1969). 
.  Junior  researcher 

(July  1-Dec.  31, 

1969). 

.  Minority  professional 

staft  assistant  (July 

1-Dec.  31.  1%9). 
Research  assistant 

(Nov.  10-Dec.  31. 

1969). 
.  Chief  investigator 

(July  1-Sept.  1, 

1969). 
Secretary  (July  1- 

Dec.  31,  1%9). 
.  Research  assistant 

(Aug.  5-Sept  11. 

196f). 
.  Clerical  assistant 

(July  1-15.  1969). 
.  Clerical  assistant 

(Julyl-Oec.  31. 

1969). 
.  Secretary  (July  1- 

Oec.  31,1969). 
.  Research  analyst 

(July  1-31,  1969). 
Clerical  assistant 

(July  1 -Sept  30, 

1969). 
Secretary  (July  1- 

Dec.  31.  1969). 
.  Minority  clerk  (July 

1-Dec.  31.  1969). 
.  Assistant  clerk 

(July  1-Dec.  31, 

1969). 
.  Clerical  assistant 

(July  1-31,  1969). 
.  Research  consultant 

(Julvl-Oec.  31, 

1969). 
.  Secretary  (July  1- 

Oct.  31,1969). 
.  Research  assistant 

(July  1-Aug.  31, 

1969). 
.  Research  assistant 

(July  1-Aug.  18, 

1969). 
.  Clerical  assistant 

(July  1-Aug.  31, 

1969). 
.  Research  assistant 

(Dec.  18-31,1969). 


J4.431.60 
16,747.50 

5, 878.  20 

9. 9Ci7. 92 

3, 194.  34 

692.  71 

5,645.16 


5.645.16 
4,131.78 

742,  19 


6,402.10 
963. 35 

770. 68 

701.08 
5,645.16 

8,  259.  72 

350.  54 
2,162.92 

3. 887. 65 

9,  359. 82 
992.87 

4.290.17 

2,  872.  56 

747.  40 

276. 27 

4,491.90 

6,166.56 
1.298.83 

1,818.00 

4,627.95 
11,268.06 
4, 200.  48 

440.89 
9,  542. 94 

1.094.  10 
1.212.00 

969.60 

202.  38 

221.35 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-mantti 

period 


Walter  J.  Sears,  III...  Clerical  assisUnt  Jl,676,60 

(July  1-Aug.  31  and 
Dec.  8-31,  1969). 
Dorothy  L  Strunk  Secretary  (July  1-  4.120  98 

(Livingston).                  Dec.  31,  1969). 
Mary  Ann  Wagosh do 3,792.37 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  committee 
expenditures J409,600.00 

Amount  ol  expenditures  previously  reported 143,902.  24 

Amount  expended  Irom  July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1969...     163,286.88 

Total   amount  expended   Irom  Jan.   3  to 
Dec.  31,1969 307,189.12 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31,  1969. .     102,  410.  88 
Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Chairman. 


January  15,  1970. 
Special  Subcommittee  on   Education   No.   1 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  1341b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1969,  to  December  31,  1969,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  It: 


Name  ol  employee 


Profession 


Total  grosa 

salary  durin£ 

6- month 

perk>d 


Bland  Ballard Staff  assistant  (Dec.  1- 

31,1969) 

Christina  L.  Bitting Secretary  (July  28- 

Oec.  31,1969). 

Harry  J.  Hogan Counsel  (July  1- 

Dec.  31,  1969). 


Sally  K   Kirkgasler.   .. 
Terry  Eileen  Shupp... 
Robert  L  Short. 
Marilyn  Rae  Stapleton. 


Research  assistant 
(July  1-Dec.  31, 
1969) 

Assistant  clerk 

(July  1-Aug.  31. 

1969) 
Research  assistant 

(Nov  10-Dec,  31, 

1969) 
Stall  assistant  (July  1- 

Oec,  31,  1969). 


Jl.OlO.  78 
3,  408.  28 

10,000.92 
4, 662.  58 

523.  28 

1.021.55 
6,  895.  98 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures  .  .  .  $60,000.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported. . . 
Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec  31,  1%9 


23  258.  58 
27.572.82 


Total    amount   expended   from    Jan.    3    to 
Dec, 31. 1969 50.831.40 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31.  1969      .      9.168.60 

Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Chairm^an. 

January  15,  1970. 

Special  SuBcoMMnrEE  on  Labor,  No.  2 
To  the  (Tlerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  "Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946," 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Oongress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1969,  to  December  31.  1969,  Incltislve. 


1580 
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January  28,  1970 


together    with     tota!     fiinrls    authorized    or 
appn.)prlatecl  and  expeaUed  by  it 


Name  ol  employee 


ProfesMA 


Total  gtoss 

Mlary  during 

6- month 

period 


ployed  by  It  during  the  6-nu>nth  period  from 
July  1.  1969.  to  December  31  1969.  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated  and  expended   by   It: 


J«une'.«  W    Beaumont 

Otr.i  F    HubBard-  .  . 

Chiiitopnei  J    Hennan 

Cha''e5  J   Lant2 

Rog«'^  C!a'k  Martindeil 

Wriium  Geofge  PliiMipi 

Dai  el  H   Po-  lit   .  .  . 

Daniel  Rutiedt*  PoUitt 

Ame  Willijmson  Risdon. 
James  t  Sca'tt     

George  R  St»H»r»ef 

Aien  Tat*  Wood 


C'f'k  (luiy  1   Dec   3t. 

1969) 
Assistant  cl«il>  (Juiy  1 

Aug   il    1%9) 
Assistant  tietk  (iu  y 

I  31    1969) 
Assistant  Clerk  (lu'y 

1  Aug  31.  1969) 
Assistant  cie  h  (July 

1   31    1%9) 
Statt  director  <Jul»  1 

Dec  31    1969) 
S',i«C!3i  counsel  ()uly 

1   Nov  30.  1969) 
Assistant  clerk  (luly 

1-NO..  30   19b9) 
■10 
Assistant  c>erk  (lu'y 

1   31.  1969) 
Assistant  cierk  (July 

1  Sepi  3C.  :969) 
Assistant  c'erk  (Seyl 

1  Dec  31,  1969) 


K  788  97 

wi  ;s 

500  51 

701  08 

»0  88 

13,  386  75 

3.694  88 

601  24 
5?0  58 
500  51 

999.99 

1.111.08 


funds  authorued  or  appropriated  tor  committM 

e.pe.idilures J60.000.00 

Amount  ol  e«p«nditures  previously  reported    22, 160.  57 

Amc.   t  expended  I 'om  July  1  to  Dec  3".    !969  .   ...     29.94185 

Tota  amou  it  eipended  trom  ian.  3  to  Dec 

31,1969 52.102.42 


Balance  uneipended  as  ol  Dec  3!    1969  7.897.58 

C\RL  D    Perkins. 

CTiatrtnan 

Januakt  15.  1970 

GeNER.M.    St,-BCOMMrTTEE    ON    LABOR    No      3 

To  the  Clxrk  of  the  House: 

The  abi-i-.  e-mentloned  committee  or  sub- 
coamxlttee.  pursuan'  to  section  134ibi  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  .\ct  of  1946. 
Public  lAW  601,  79th  Ojngress.  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amenfied.  siibmlt.s  the 
following  report  showmg  the  name,  profes- 
sion and  total  salary  of  each  perscn  em- 
ploved  hv  It  during  the  6-ni  >nth  period  from 
July  I  1969.  to  December  31.  1969  IncliLil-.e. 
together  with  Ujtal  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  It. 


Total  gross 

utory  during 

^-rnont*) 

period 


Name  ol  eini 


Prolession 


together    with     total     funds     authorized    or 
apprtjprlaled  and  expended  by  It: 


Name  ol  employM 


Proltssion 


Total  jioss 

salary  dunng 

6-month 

period 


Cynthia  A  Cntes. 
Ttiomas  I  Gerlwr 
Stiarlene  P  Hirscti 


StafI  director  (July  1 

Dk  31.  1969) 
Assistant  (July  1 
Auj   31.  1%9). 
Iducation  specialist 
(Sept   1  Dec  31. 
1969) 

Jolin  F   Jennings Counsel  (July  1- 

Oec  31    1«9). 

Aleiandra  J  Kisla Clark  (July  1  Dec.  31. 

1969) 

Jeff  M.  ScliKler Reseaicti  assistant 

July  1    Aug   31. 


W  8'»  56 
1  464  38 
4.321   13 

11.011  »*> 

5,233  J8 

881   78 


\^y 


Funds  auttion/ed  or  appropriated  lor  committee 

expenditures 50,000  000 

Amount  ol  expenditures  previously  reported 22. 683  54 

Amount  expended  Irom  July  1  to  Dec   31    1969       .     33.463.79 

Total    amount    expended    trom    Ian     3    to 
Dec  31.  1969 56,147.35 


Balance   un«»ptnd»d   as   ol   Uece-'iber   31 
1969 .T: 3852.67 

C\RI.   D     F»erkins. 

Ciatr-mari. 


January  15.  1970. 
Select   SuBCOMMrmE    on    I.^bir    Nj     5 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  Hmu  e 

The  abtive-mentloned  committer  i  r  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  .-ectlon  134ibi  of 
the  Legl.-^latlve  Reorganization  Act  of  1046, 
Public  Law  601.  79'h  O  ngress  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  Bubmlts  the 
following  report  showlnjj  the  nam»>,  profe.s- 
.slon,  and  total  salary  c^f  each  porsxiin  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-m  inth  j>erKKl  from 
July  1.  1969,  to  December  31.  1069  Inrluslve. 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  It: 


Name  ot  employee 


Prolession 


Total  gross 

saiai)  du'i'fg 

6-montn 

period 


Loretta  A  Bowen Clerk  (July  1  Dec.  31. 

1969) 


Daniel  H   Krivlt. 


Adrienne  Fields.    ..  Clerk  (July  1  Dec.  31  J7,014  78 

1%9) 
S  G.  lippman  ..     .  Special   counsel  (Oct.  1.501.53 

1  Dec  31    1969). 
Gary  B.  Sellers Special  consultant  101.19 

(.let   1   3:    :969). 
RoDei"  t.  Vagley Director  (July  1-  13,790.28 

Dec.  31, 1969). 

Funds  aulhoriied  or  appropriated   lor   committee 
exsendrtures -   -     J60.000  00 

Amount  o' expenditures  previously  reiwrted.  .  21. '58  48 

Amount  ex&ended  trom  July  1  to  Dec.  31    1969  23. 306.  91 

Total  amount  expended  trom  Jar    3  to  Dec. 
311969.  45.075  39 

Balance  unexpended  ,n  o!  D»c  3'    :969    »     14.924.61 
Cakl  D.  Perkins. 

Chai'~man 

jANtlAIT  15,  1970 

General  SfBCOMMrrm  on  Education  No    4 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134' b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Art  of  1946, 
Public  Law  801.  79th  Congress,  approved 
Augu.st  2.  1946.  as  amende<l.  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion,  and   total   salary   of   each    person    em- 


Marcia  Sue  Nelson 
(Gencher) 

Catherine  K.  Romano 


Counsel  (JJy  1  Dec 

31.  1969) 
Research  assistant 

Ouly  1  Dec,  31. 

1969) 
Secretary  (Sept   15- 

Dec,  31,  1969). 


$6  174  42 

11  268  06 
4.955  10 

1,758  17 


Name  oi  employee 

Jack  G  Duncan 
Mary  K.  G  ilespie. .. 
Ailane  Horowitt... 
Ronald  L    Kal2 


Prolession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-monlh 

period 


Nancy  A   Neilen 
J    Tim  Parsons. 

Fiank  SuHinn   Jr 

t«8iin,]  P    Thompson 
Nancy  J    Tjler 


Funds  authorised  ot  appropriated  lor  committee 

expenditures     t60,  000  00 

Amount  ol  expenditures  previously  reported         ..     18.071.23 
Amount  expended  trom  July  1  to  Dec  31    1%9     .       27,203.22 

Total  amount  eipended  from  Jjn    3  to  Dec 

311969.  45,:'4  4', 

Balance   unexpended   as   ol   December   31, 

1969 .  .-       14.725  55 

Carl  D    Pf.RKiNs. 

Chairman 

January  15.  1970 

SELfCT     SfBCX>MMrrrEE    ON     EUUCATION     No.     6 

To  the  Clerk  or  the  House 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134ibi  of 
the  Lr'^i^latlve  Reorganlzarion  .Ai't  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Oingress,  approved 
.\ugust  2.  1946.  a,s  am.ended.  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1.  1969.  to  Decemt>er  31,  1969,  Inclualve, 


Counsel  duly  1  Dec 

31    1%9) 
Stjl  assistant  (luly  1 

Auj    i;    1969) 
AssislanI  cleih  (July 

1   uec  31,  1969) 
Researcn  ,issistant 

(July  28  Dec    31 

1969) 
C"erk(July  1   Dec   31 

1%9) 
Research  assisl.rit 

(Irom  No,    1   Dec  1. 

1%9) 
Research  assistant 

(July  1   Aug  31. 

1969) 
Assistant  clerk  (July 

1   Jul,  lb,  1%9) 
Special  assistant  (July 

1  July  18,  1969). 


J9, 542  94 

381.06 

3.  750  42 

5,134  99 

3,739  79 
1.040  42 

751   14 

147.52 
187.53 


Funds  authorized  or  appropn.ated  lor  committee 
expenditures.  .  J60  000  00 


Amount  cl  expenditures  previously  reported 

Amount  expended  Irom  July  1  tn  Dec   31    1969 

Total  amount  expended  I'jm  j.r-   3  to  Dec 
31    1969 


20  548,  75 
28  907.  83 


49  456  58 

10,543  42 


Baia-.ce  unexpended  as  ot  Dec   31    1969 

Carl  D    Perkins. 

Chairman. 

Januart  15.  1970 
Committee  on   F'oreicn   Affairs 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

Tlie  atx)ve-mentloued  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134ib)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1.  1969.  to  December  31.  1969.  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  aurhorlzed  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  It: 


Name  ol  employee 


Prolession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Boyd  Crawford .  Staft  adminislralor 

Roy  I    Bullock  .     Senior  Stat  consultant. 

Albert  C   F   Westthal    ..    Statt  ccnsullanl. . .      . 

Frankin  I   Schupp do - 

Harry  C   Cromer  do 

Philip  B   Billings do. 

Marian  »   Czaiiiecki 
MeUin  0   Benson 
Everett  E    Bieiman. . 

John  I    Brai-i/    Ir 

John  H   Sullivan 

Robert  J    Bowen 
June  Nigh 


.    do 

.  .  .do 

do _. 

*» 

.       do    .    

Clerical  assistant 
Senior  statt  arsotant 


Helen  C   Mattas Stall  asiislan:. .. 

Helen  I    Hashagen do 

Louise  0  Bnen. 40 

Dora  B   Mcdacken  do 

J^an  E   Smith    ,  .do.. ... 

Nai  cy  C   Peden. .  do.    

Paula  1    PeJk   .  do       ,.     ... 

Diane  Gallagher. .    .  Cle deal  assistant. 


J13,U0  53 

Ifi  747,50 

16  747  50 

!'■  960  24 

15  727  68 

17.250.08 

15,727.58 

13  239  "'2 

11  995  50 

9  '*4  4? 

9  S64  42 

5  096.00 

11  708  94 

11  417  26 

9  S71   56 

9  2%  28 

7  680  12 

6.072  48 

5.  520  84 

7.  323  72 

2.  906  88 


Funds  authorUed  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures  ..       ...     J200.000. 00 


Amount  ol  expenditures  previously  reported 
Amount  expended  Irom  July  1  to  Dec  31.  1969 


62,553  00 
70.650  25 


Total   amount  expended   Irom   July    1    to 
Dec  31.  1969  ..  133.203.25 

Baia-ce  unexpended  as  ol  Dec.  31.  1969.    .       66,796  75 

Thomas  E    Morgan. 

Chairman. 
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Janttart  12,  1970. 

CoMMrrTEE  on  Government  Opkbations 
To  the  Clerk  or  the  Hous«: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Oongress.  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1.  1969.  to  December  31,  1969,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Expenses.  July  1  Dec.  31,  1969: 

Full  committee 

Military  Operations  Subcommittee 

Government  Actiyities  Subcommittee  . 

Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommittee 

Ejiecutive  and  Legislative  Reorganization  Sub- 
committee...   

Foreign  Operations  and  Government  Irlorma- 

tion  Subcommittee 

Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee 

Conservation  and  Natural  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee   .  - 

Special  Studies  Subcommittee 


HO.  476.  47 
56,441.58 
37.  352. 42 
50. 4J4.  75 

34,022.79 

58,  075.  a 
41,820.88 

57,615  25 
64, 240.  82 


Total  440,480.40 


Nam*  ol  employee 


Salaries,  lull  committee. 

July  1   Dec  31. 

1969: 
Christine  Ray  Davis.   . 
James  A  Lanigan    . .. 
Miles  Q  Romney 

Lawrence  P  Redmond 


Dolores  L.  Fel'Dotto 
Ann  E  McLachlan  . 
Charlotte  C  Bickett 
Gene  P  Spory  . 
John  Philip  Carlson. 
William  H.  Copen- 
haver 


Prolession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


William  P.  Russell 


Full  committee,  special 
investigative  staff. 
Hon.  William  L. 
Dawson,  chairman: 
William  P,  Russell... 


Thomas  H.  Saunders 


Clara  Katherme 

Armstrong, 
Julia  J.  Norrell- . 


Staft  director  ...    $16,747.50 

General  counsel     .  16,747.50 

Associate  general  14,259.48 

cou  nsel 
Professional  staff  9,657.42 

member 

Staff  member 7,792,98 

do        7.553.40 

do        ....^ 6,951,42 

. . .     do     6.  895. 98 

Minority  counsel 16.747.50 

Minority  stall  member  6.  389.  34 

(July  1 -Sept  30. 

1969). 
Minority  staff  member  1. 298. 83 

(transferred  Irom 

special  investigative 

stall  on  Dec  1.1%9) 


Catherine  S.  Cash 
Annie  M   Abbott 
Mabel  C  Baker    . 
John  L  Dodson 
Ralph  T  Doty   . 

John  W.  McGarry.. 


Minority  staff  member 

(transferred  to  full 

committee  on  Dec.  1, 

1969) 
Minority  staff  member 

(Nov  24  Dec.  31, 

1%9). 
Minority  research 

assistant. 
Research  assistant 

(Oct.  15  Dec.  31, 

1969). 

Secretary 

do 
Statt  member.    . 
Clerical  staff 
Clerical  staff  (Nov  17 

30  1969). 
Professional  staft 

member. 


Expenses 
Total 


Military  Operations 
Subcommittee 
Hon.  Chet  Holiheld. 
chairman 

Herbert  Roback 

Douglas  Dahlin 

John  Paul  Ridgely    .. 

Joseph  C.  Luman    . . 

Catherine  L 
Koeberlein. 

Mollie  Jo  Hughes 


Kathryn  Mc(}uay 

Rosenbaum. 
Expenses  


5,504.60 

1.285.29 

6.951.42 
3. 169. 15 


6.190.08 
6.158.70 
4. 608. 66 
4.  570.  20 
233.  57 

607.14 

1.197.66 

40. 476. 47 


Staff  administrator 
StafI  attorney.   . 

investigator      

Defense  analyst. 
Research  assistant    . 

Clerk-stenographer 
(July  1 -Oct.  31. 
1969). 

Clerk-stenographer 
(Dec.  1-31,1969). 


16.747.50 
10.395.48 
9. 268.  02 
8,373.77 
6.713.13 

4. 126.  72 


750.15 
66.81 


Total - 56,441.58 


Name  ol  employee 


Prolession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Government  Activities 
Subcommittee,  Hon. 
Jack  Brooks,  chair- 
man: 

Ernesto.  Baynard 

C.  Don  Stephens 

Irma  Reel 

Lynne  Higglnbotham.. 

DruenetteFleisch- 
mann. 

Michael  McGettlgan... 


Expenses. 


Staff  administrator 

Research  analyst 

Clerk.... - 

Clerk-stenographer 

Secretary  (July  1-31, 

1969). 
Investigator  (Nov.  15- 

Dec.  31, 1969). 


Total.. 

Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions Subcommittee, 
Hon.  L  H.  Fountain, 
chairman: 
James  R.  Naughton... 
OelphisC.  Goldberg... 

William  Donald  Gray.. 
Dr.  Robert  S.  McCleery. 


Bebe  B.  Terry 

Marjorie  W.  Vander- 
bilt 


Maureen  A.  Sheridan. 
Expenses 


Counsel 

Professional  staff 

member. 
Research  analyst 
&>nsultant(Julyl  Sept. 

30.  1969) 

(July  1-Nov.  30, 

1969). 

Clerk-stenographer 

Clerk-stenographer 

(Oct23-Dec.31, 

1969). 
Clerk-stenographer 

(July  1-31,  1969). 


$13,820.46 
8.259.72 
6, 190.  08 
6. 190.  08 
1.763.56 

831.79 

296.73 

37,  352. 42 


13,820.46 
13.820.46 

7.970.35 
6,604.  77 


5.823.84 
1,411.05 


782.23 
201.  59 


Total - 50,434.75 


Executive  and  Legisla- 
tive Reorganizatk>n 
Subcommittee, 
Hon.  John  A. 
Blatnik,  chairman: 

Elmer  W.  Henderson.. 

I.  Warren  Harrison 

Veronica  B.  Johnson.. 

Gilda  K.  Calderone 


Ralph  T.  Doty 

Kathleen  Marie  Harris. 

Maryann  Conway 

Expenses 


Counsel 

Legal  assistant 

Clerk 

Clerk  (Dec.  22-31. 

1969) 
Clerical  staff  (Dec. 

1-31, 1969). 
Clerk  (Oct.  27-Nov. 

30,  1969). 
Clerk  (July  1-Oct.  22, 

1969). 


14,435.22 

7.976.16 

6,951.42 

187.  52 

500.51 

661.91 

3,083.17 

226.88 


Total - 34.022.79 


Foreign  Operatwns  and 
Government  Sub- 
committee, Hon. 
John  E.  Moss, 
chairman: 

Vincent  J.  Augllere....  Staff  administrator. 

Norman  G.  Cornish....  Professranal  staff 
member. 

Jack  Matteson do 

James  L.  Nelligan do 

Elizabeth  Jayne  Secretary 

Bodecker. 

Expenses 


13,820.46 
13,820.46 

12,451.08 

11,084.40 

6, 1  0.  08 

708.96 


Total - 58.074.44 


Legal  and  Monetary 
Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee, Hon.  Dante  B. 
Fasceil,  chairman: 

M.  Joseph  Matan (kiunsel. 

Charles  A  Intriago...  Assistant  counsel 

Stuart  E.  Bossom Legal  assistant 

Millicent  Y.  Myers Clerk 

Frances  M.  Turk Stenographer  (Aug. 

1-Dec.  31,  1969) 

Joyce  E.  McAbee Clerical  assistant  (Oct 

9-Oec.  31.  1969). 

Shirley  A.Sisson Stenographer  (July 

1-31.  1969). 

Leah  A.  Simms Clerical  assistant  (July 

1-Sept  12,  1969). 
Expenses -  -  


13.820.46 
8. 252.  04 
7,086.06 
6. 190.  08 
2.  838.  30 

1.254.05 
734. 75 

1.000.80 
644.34 


Total.. ---- 41.820.88 


Conservation  and 
Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee, 
Hon.  Henry  S.Reuss, 
chairman: 

Phineas  Indritz 

Laurence  A.  Davis 

David  B.  Finnegan 


F.  Clement  Dlnsmore.. 

Josephine  Schelber. . . 
CattierineL.  Hartfce... 


Counsel 

13.820.47 

Assistant  cou  nsel 

11.326.86 

Assistant  counsel 

1.887.81 

(Dec.  1-31,  1969). 

Legal  assistant  (Nov. 
6-^)ec.  31, 1%9). 

1.826.97 

Research  analyst 

7.117.74 

Stenographer.. 

6, 190.  08 

Name  ol  employee 


Prolession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Edna  Gass Prolessional  staff 

member  (July  1- 
Oct.  31.  1969). 

Gerald  Schatz .   .  Professional  staff 


Expenses. 
Total. 


Aug.  31,  196! 


I'- 


Special  Studies  Sub- 
committee, Hon. 
John  S.  Mohagan, 
chairman: 

Louis  I.  Freed Staff  administrator. 

Jacob  N.  Wasserman..  Counsel 

Hershel  F.  Clesner ..do 

Peter  S.  Barash. Legal  analyst 

Charles  P.  Witter Staff  member 

Marilyn  F.  Jarvis Stenographer 

Expenses 


J7.011.42 

2.  246.  26 

6.187.65 
57,615.25 


13,820.46 
12.711.66 
12.659.52 
8.806.56 
7.292.04 
6. 699. 60 
2. 250.  98 


Total 64.240.82 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures,  H  Res  214, 91st  Cong M50.  000.  00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 378.311.  53 

AmountexpendedfromJulyl  toDec  31.  1969.-..  440.480.40 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to 

Dec.  31.  1969 818.791.93 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31,  1969.      31.208.07 

Wn-LiAM  L.  Dawson, 

Chairman. 

Janttabt  16.  1970. 
comicttek  on  hottsk  administration 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  subnilts  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1969,  to  December  31,  1969,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  empkiyee 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

Prolession  period 


Julian  P.  Langston Chief  clerk $16, 

Robert  D.  Gray Auditor.. 12. 

David  S  Wolman Personnel  analyst 12, 

Louis  Silverman Assistant  clerk 8, 

Robert  H.  Frank do 7, 

Elizabeth  Melwin .do 5 

Mary  F.  Stolle do 3. 

Gurney  S.  Jaynes do 5 

Rita  A.  Stewart do 4, 

Melvin  M.  Miller Minority  clerk 14, 

Judith  M  Squires Assistant  clerk.  3. 

minority. 
John  C.  d'Amecourt Staff  director.  Sub-  7,557.36 

committee  on 

Library  and 

Memorials. 

Thomas  J  Hart    Assistant  clerk 

Judith  K.  Holes.... do.  

Ava  Jacobs do 

Carolyn  L.  Jana do 

Gwenda  R  Green..        do 

Henry  L.  Belky Legislative  counsel... 

Stephen  Rosenbaum Assistant  clerk 

Margaret  Ann  Castor     do 3 

Eric  Honick do 

Walters  Hasty do 

Thomas  A.  Tangretti Printing  clerk  5 

Robert  M.  Kurrus Assistant  clerk 1 

Vk:toria  Schomburg do    

Salig  Bendit ..do 3, 

Elizabeth  R.  Kenney do 

Pamela  K.  Diab... ...do 1 

Joyce  Santangelo do 

Paula  Scruggs do 1 

AlexSanger do — 


747.50 
897.78 
897.78 
558.58 
204.86 
575.  20 
183.  38 
155  26 
345.38 
007.36 
590.  22 


921.71 
947.42 
693.61 
040.28 
963.96 
652.08 
836.84 
436.84 
716.12 
310.03 
773.23 
005.60 
600.91 
722.23 
300.62 
602.  43 
859  21 
584.98 
800.19 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures .  $800.000.  00 

Amount  ot  expenditures  previously  reported 16. 662. 34 
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Tolal   jmouni    eipended    trom    Jin     3   to 
Dec   3!    1969 


U.  049.  U 


BiUnce  uneip«nded  as  ot  Dec   31    1969        715.940.*? 
S.^»(l^EL  N    Friedf-l. 

C^axrman 

Janu.^RY  9,  1970 
Comm:ttee  on  Interior  and  Insihr  Ajfairs 
Tu  '.he  Clerk  ot  the  H'vse 

The  Rb 've-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
commlttet-  pursuant  u<  section  134tb)  of 
the  LecLslatlve  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601  Tyth  O^neress,  approved 
Aui;u-t  2  I94f).  as  amended  s\ibmlts  the 
foUowlr.it  rep^'-rt  fh^wlns;  the  name  prufes- 
slon  and  total  salary  "f  each  pers»>n  em- 
ployed bv  1!  durlnst  the  6-manth  perl.xl  fmm 
July  1  1969  to  De<remb*r  31  1969.  Inclusive. 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  It: 

Total  gross 

ijlafv  during 

6- month 

Profession  peood 


Name  at  employee 

Sidiey  L    McfJ'iand. 
Kriilijm  L  Slater 

Le«is  *  Sigler 

Ditie  S   Barton 
Patf'Cia  f^^^  Murray . 
Pi'ricia  8   Freeman. . 

Susan  A  Gardner 

Charles  Leppert,  Jr.. 


lee  McElwain  ..   . 
Mthiee.i  Sandy 


Stan  director  and 

chtel  clerk 
Consultant  on  minmg. 

fT^merais.  and  pubitc 

lands. 
Counsel  and  consultant 

on  Indian  attairs 
Clerk.    . 
do 
do 
..do 
Assistant  counsel  and 

consultant  on 

terntonai  atairs 
Assistjit  counsel  a"d 

consultant  on 

national  parks 
Clerk 


J16.673  40 
15.  356  ;8 

;4  TV  53 

8,  068  09 
8.068  rjg 
7,  109  88 
6  566.  34 
13.609  26 

10.251  4? 

6,566  34 


Salirtes  pa>d  pursuant  to  M   Res.  117.  91  Jt  Conj 


£l«arj  Ga-l'i 
Marston  L    aecker 
Mariam  Maddeii 
Jim  T   Casey 


Messenger 

Printngcierk     ...    . 

Clerk 

Consultant  on  irriga- 
tion and 
reclamation. 


$4.  009  71 

7,046  46 
5  482  1)2 

i:  897  78 


Funds  authoriied  or  appropriated  lor  committee 
e«p«nditures  ._  $115.  000  00 


Amount  0'  eipendilures  previously  reported 

A-Tiount  eipe-'ded  from  July  1  to  Dec  31.1969. 


27. 18).  71 
51.224  68 


Name  at  employee 


Profession 


Standing  committe* 
Donald  G  San.lers. 
Alfred  M  "<  "le     . 
Glenn  f    Da»i^ 
Robert  M  Horner. 


Wffliam  G  Snao 


OinI  counsel 

COUIIMl 

editorial  drector 
Chie<  investigator 
(transterred  Irom 
ln«estigaling  Co'n- 
m,tteeNo«    ;    ;969l 
Research  director 
(Irinstei'ed  ''^m 
Investigating  Com- 
mittee Dec  1.  1969) 


Name  0'  employee 


Prolession 


Total  gross 

salary  luimg 

6- month 

penod 


St. 


Total    amount   eipended    Irom    Jan     3   to 
Dec  31.  1969  78,406  39 

Balance  uneipended  as  ol  Dec   31    1969  36,593.61 

Watni  N    Aspinall 

Chairman. 

jANtART  19.  1970 

CoMMrrTEE    ON    Internal    StcfRrrT 
To  the  Clerk  '^r  the  Hucse 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee pu.'suant  to  section  134ibi  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
Public  Law  6i>;  79th  C  ingress  approved 
.^ugust  2.  1946  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name  profes- 
sion and  total  salary  of  each  perwn  em- 
ployed bv  It  during  the  6-month  perlrxl  from 
July  1  1969  to  December  31  1969  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
approprlited  ind  expended  by  It 


Jig  commit 
le«-  Continue  I 
Donald  T   Appell. . 


William  A  Wheeler... 
Juliotte  P  Joray   . 
Mary  M   Valente    . 

Anniel  Cunningham 

Helen  M  Gittings. 
Lorraine  N  veley 
Investigating  committee 
Margie  D   Biggerstatt 
Robert  L    BuckOurn 


Daniel  Butler 

Mary  )o  Chapman,    . 
Sara  Jan.ce  Coil 
Susan  Kay  Daniels 
Florence  8  Doyle 
Oayid  J   Duross 

F^iiabeth  L   (dinger 
Rxheile  i   Epstein 
tmily  Francis.  .  .  . 


James  L  Gallagher 
Ruth  Ann  Geibec 
Christine  Haynes 


Oarlyn  B  Henderson 
Robert  M  Horner 

Isobel  Hurwiti 

L   William  Ivory.  Ir. . 


Dons  R  Jaeck 
Mildred  lames 
Millie  Fay  lee 

Ga'i  B  Leois 


John  F  Lewis. 


8  R  McConnon,  Ir 
Kathleen  C   Marche 
Virgina  Masmo 
David  Mufftey   Jr 
MonicJi  Rae  Munger 
Maureen  P  Ontiich 
At.,  T   Plaft 
Peggy  Pi«ley 
William  T   Poole 
Stjart  Pott 


Tjtal  gross 

salary  junng 

6- month 

period 


J15,4l&46 
12.808  U 

13.760.  10 
3.751    14 


1.869.99 


Rosella  A   Purdy 
Josephine  B  Randolph 
Herbert  Romerslem 
Stephen  H   Romines 
Karen  Sue  Russell 


lean  W  Rutledge 
Richard  A  Shaan 
William  G  Shan 


imda  Spirt 
Barbara  C  Sneeny 
Kalherme  W    Taylor 


Neil  t    Wetferman 
Biliie  Wheeler 


Barbara  G  Boll 


Investigator  (retired 
Oct  31.  1969) 
do 

Recording  clerk   . 

Administrative  secre- 
tary 

Chiet  hies  and  refer 
ance 

Research  analyst 

Secretary 

do 
Assistant  documents 
clerk  (resigned 
Sept  7   1%9) 
Assistant  documents 

clerk 
Clerk-stenographer 
Secretary 

Information  classifier. . 
Clern  stenographer 
Clerk  lypisKluly  1 

Aug    31    1%9) 
[d'lor 

Clerk  typist 
Information  analyst 
(relied  Oct  31 
1%9) 
Research  analyst. . 
Information  classifier   . 
InlormalKin  classiher 
(resigned  July  3, 
1969) 
Clerk-typist  (lulf  1- 

Aug   18.  1969) 
Chief  investigator 
(lianslerred  to 
standing  committee 
Nov   1   1969) 
Information  classifier 
(appointed  Nov  1. 
1961) 
Assistant  dxuments 
clerk  (appointed 
Dec  4   1969) 
Inlormalion  anjl«sl 
Clerk  typist 
Secretary  (inpomted 

Aug  6   1969) 
Inlormjtion  classifier 
(appointed  Aug  18, 
1969) 
Coordin.iting  editor 
(appointed  Nov   1 
1969) 
Investigator     . . 
Information  classifier   . 
ReceolKjnisI 
Documents  clerk 
Clerk  typist 
Information  analyst 
Research  analyst   . 
tdiloiial  clerk  . 

Research  analyst 

Investigator  (ap- 
pointed Sept  2. 
1969) 
Clerktypisl     . 

Secretary 

Investigator 

Assistant  counsel 
Inlormation  classiher 
(aoDoinled  Dec   1. 
1969) 
SKretary 
Investigator 
Research  director 
(Iranslerred  lo 
standing  committee 
Dec  1. 1969) 
Clerk-stenogrpaher 

do 
Information  classifier 
(resigned  Aug  22 
!%9) 
Investigator 
Clerk-stenographer 
(resigned  Oct  31. 
1969) 
Information  classifier 
(lesigned  Aug  31 
1969). 


JS.484  36 

7.899  04 
9,  822  00 

8.129  40 

7,524  58 

7.500  92 
5.979  18 

4  269  12 
1.107  58 


4.  447  02 


Janvart  19.  1970. 

C  iMMiT-rtE  ON  Interstate  a.nd  Foreign 
Commerce 

To  the  Clerk  or  the  House 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  .section  134ib)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  001.  79th  Oongress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed bv  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  1969  to  December  31.  1969,  Inclusive, 
together  with  toUl  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  It: 


2 

%1 

84 

4 

6iX) 

9H 

3 

519 

30 

3 

773 

28 

885 

76 

6.895  98 

■) 

VS 

5S 

2 

749 

44 

7 

315  80 

3 

171 

66 

52 

86 

708  61 

7  566  29 

1,057  12 
41?  92 


3  887  70 
3  156  50 
3,575,14 

2. 343  50 


3  668  72 


7  841 

10 

3  171 

56 

3  044  28 

4  345 

38 

3  044 

28 

3  956  34 

4.547 

10 

3.956  34 

4. 120  16 

3.  306  42 

1.117  58 

4  955 

10 

7  585 

08 

8.  259 

72 

458  80 

5.210 

10 

7  569 

24 

9.493 

95 

4  200  48 

3.895  32 
916  26 


6  568  38 
1.974  56 


1.057  22 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  committee 

eipenditures 

Amount  of  eipenditures  previously  reported 
Amount  e«p«nrfed  from  luly  1  lo  Dec  31.  1969 

Total  amount  eipended  Irom  Ian  3  to  Dec 
31.1969... 


Balance  uneipended  as  of  Ian  1    1970 
Richard  H 


Name  ot  employee 


Protession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

5-monlh 

period 


Clerical  stafi 
W    E    Will.a-rson 
Kenneth  J    Paiiter 
Marcella  lohnson. . 
Frank  Mahon 
Mary  Ryan 
Mildred  H    Lang 
Ha;el  J  Collie 
[Isie  M    Katpo«ich 
Edwin  Earl  Thomas 
Marion  M    Burson. 

Professional  staff 

Andre*  Stevenson 


Willum  J   Duon 

lames  M  Menjer 
Robert  P  Guthne 
Kurt  Bo'chardt 


Additional  temporary 
empiOfees  under 
H    Res    116  and 
320 
Le*is  f    Berry,  Jr 
Helen  M   Oubino 

Barbara  L  Buiiard 

Dariene  G   McMuHen 
tieanor  A  Dnkms 
F    Maitin  Kuhn 
Michael  A   Taylor 
Theodore  H   Fxht. 
Christine  M  Famcelt 

Wane'  I   Graham   Ir. 
Jo5*;h  T    Keiiey 

William  S    To«nsend 
Special  supcofTiTiittee 

on  investigations 
Robert  W    Lishman 
Daniel  I    Manelli 
James  R  Connor 
Eu/abeth  G   Pao'a 
Russell  D   Mosher 
S    Arnold  Smith 
William  T    D'uhan 
Ja-nes  P   Kelly 
James  F    Broder 
Robert  L    Rebein 
Beniamin  M  Sme- 

Ihurst 
Eiuabelh  A   Eastman 
Lucy  M   Gossett 


t400,  000  00 

160.955  01 
205.094  13 


366.049  14 


33.950  86 
ICHORD. 

Chairman. 


Clerk. 

First  assistant  clerk    . 
Assistant  clerk 
Printing  editor 

Clerical  assistant 

do  

Staft  assistant 

Clerical  assistant.  . 
Sta"  assistant 
Staff  assistant  (minor- 
ity) 

Professional  staff  co- 
ordinator (lo  C  0  B 
Oct  31    1%9) 

Professional  staff 
member 
do 
do 

Professional  staff 
member  (from  Dec. 
1    1%9) 


Minority  counsel 

Stai  assistant  (mi- 

noMly) 

Clerical  assistant  (mi- 
nority) 
do  .    

Clerical  assistant 

Staff  assistant 
do 

Special  counsel. 

Clerical  assistant  (mi- 
nority) 

Stan  assistant 

Messenger  (to  C  0  B 
Aug   18   1%9) 

Stafi  assistant 


J16.  747.  50 
13,  383  00 
7,945  50 
8,806  56 
6.284  15 
5.284  16 
7, 905  36 
5.284  15 
5.917  02 
13,383  00 


11,165  00 


16.  747  50 

16.747  50 

16.747  50 

2.791.25 


16,747.50 
12,547.86 

5,  528  58 

3.590  22 
6.284  16 
11,011  86 
11.011.86 
12.696.78 
3.  857  22 

11,011  86 
660  83 

11.011.86 


Chiel  counsel 16.  747  50 

Attorney    11.598  72 

Stan  assistant    11.348  88 

Clerical  assistant   .  ,  6.  284  16 

Stan  assistant 4.562  54 

Attorney      11.598  72 

Stan  assistant...     ....  11.598  72 

Chief  investigator..   .  12,540  42 

Special  assistant  11.  348  88 

Stan  attorney  H.  348  88 

Special  assistant          ..  11.348  88 

Clerical  assislint 5.505  30 

do 5.514.08 


J595. 00  00 

^7.593  49 
266.959  37 


444.552  86 


Funds  aulhoriied  or  appropriated  lor  committee  ei- 
penditures ■_ 

Amount  of  eipenditures  previously  reported .... 
Amount  eipended  Irom  luly  1  to  Dec  31    1969 

Total  amount  eipended  Irom  Jan  3  to  Dec  31, 
1969   . 

Balance  uieipended  as  of  Dec   31.1969  150.447.14 

Harley  O  Staggers, 

Chairman. 

January  15,  1970 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
To  the  Clerk  or  the  House 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Oongress.  approved 
August  2.  194C,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion    and    total   salary    of    each    person    em- 
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ployed  by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1.  1969.  to  December  31,  1969,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  It: 


Name  ot  employee 


Protession 


Tolal  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Standing  committee 

staff  ' 

Bess  EHrat  Oick             Stan  director $16,747.50 

Herbert  Fuchs..       .       Counsel.     15.541.98 

Beniamin  L  Zelenko      General  counsel 15.541.98 

Garner  J   Clme                Counsel 13.300.08 

R   Frederick  Jell  ..                do 12.600.00 

Donald  G  Benn Associate  counsel 11.341.50 

Jerome  M  2eifman         Counsel 11.339.30 

Frances  Christy              Clerical  slati 8.829.84 

jane  C  Caldwell  .                do.     8,098.74 

Gertrude  Clara  Buiak.          do..       7.204.86 

Carrie  Lou  Allen               ..do..   6,817.20 

Lorraine  W  Beland do 6,817.20 

Roberta  E  Eisenberg  do 6,346.86 


SALARIES  PAID  JULY  1  THROUGH  DEC.  31,  I%9.  PURSUANT 
TO  H.  RES.  93  AND  118.  91ST  CONG. 


Name  ol  employee 


Investigative  staff: 
Pearl  Chellman 
Katherine  L.  Ely.. 

James  J   Fans 
Paul S   Fenton   .    . . 
Howard  W   Fogt  Jr   . 
William  B  Forti   .    . 
Austin  T   Fragomen, 

Jr, 
Phyll  sR  Goldberg.. 
Alma  B.  Haardt  .. 
Tom  T.  Harrington 

William  Thomas  Hut- 
ton. 
Mary  Jordan   . . 

Katherine  Ely  Kaplan. 

I 

Michael  Kelemonick  . 

John  J  Lokos     . 


Florence  T.  McGrady. 
BernKe  McGuire 
Thomas  E.  Mooney 
Franklin  J.  Polk    .    . 
O'Wighten  Delk  Simp- 
son. 
Mary  G.  Sourwine  .. 
Annelie  Tischbem  .. 

Tom  Alleyne  Taylor. 

Louis  S.  Vance 

Rosalie  C  Werback.. 

John  F.  Winslow. . 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Clerical  staff J3,  963.98 

Clerical  staH  (through  2,204.25 

Sept.  30.  1969).  v 

Counsel   .       ..   V  2^9. 72 

Associate  counsel 6.605.52 

Assistant  counsel  6.895.98 

Economist..  9  635.94 

Assistant  counsel  (as  5  655.73 

of  July  14  1969). 

Clerica  stall  3,414.62 

do  5.564  88 

Clerrcal  Stan  (as  ol  3,443.15 

Aug  1.  1969). 

Assistant  counsel...  5,505.30 

Cerical  stall  (through  1,515.70 

Aug.  31,  1969). 

.  Clerical  staff  (as  of  2.204.25 

Oct  1,  1969). 

Clerical  staft  5.875.62 

Assistant  counsel  7,187.68 

(through  Dec.  15. 

1%9). 

Clerical  staff  5,979.18 

do             4.131.78 

Assistant  counsel 5.505.30 

Associate  counsel  ...   .  11.011.86 

Investigator 4,955.10 

Clerical  Stan  5,295.54 

Clerical  staH  (as  ol  2,772.43 

Aug.  14.  1969). 
Clerical  stan  (IhrougK-^^     688. 63 

luly  31,  1969).  r> 

Messenger... 4,200.48 

Clerical  staff  (as  of  1,048.77 

Nov.  3,  1969). 

.  Assistant  counsel..     ..  6,895.98 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  committee 
eipenditures.  ..    J250.000.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 102.587.42 

Amount  eipended  Irom  July  1  through  Dec  31, 
1969 136.868.40 


Total  amount  eipended  from  Jan.  3  through 
Dec  31.1969..  .   .     ..       239,455.82 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31.  19S9.. .      10.  544. 18 

Emanuel  Ceixeb, 

Chairman. 

FUNDS  FOR  PREPARATION  OF  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CODE.  AND  REVISION  OF  THE 
LAWS 

A.  Preparation  of  new  edition  ol  United  States  Code 
(no  year) 

Uneipended  balance  June  30.  1969 $10,489.57 

Legislative  Appropriation  Act,  1970 ..  150,000.00 


Total  funds. 
Eipended  July  1  Dec 


31.  1969 


Balance.  Dec  31.  1969. 


r 


160. 489.  57 
32.  319.  33 

128,170.24 


B.  Preparation  of  new  edition  of  District  of  Columbi  a 

Oait: 

Unexpended  balance  June  30,  1969 $35,254.47 

ExpendedJulyl-Dec.  31,1969 27,622.15 

Balance.  Dec.  31,  1969 7,632.32 

C.  Revision  of  tlie  laws,  1970: 

Legislative  Appropriation  Act,  1970... 38,000.00 

ExpendedJuly  1-Dec.  31,  1969 16,859.42 

Balance,  Dec.  31, 1969 21,140.58 


December  31. 1969. 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries 

To  the  CuEKK  or  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Oongress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  I,  1969.  to  December  31,  1969,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  It: 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

Name  of  employee  Profession  period 


Robert  J.  Abies 

Bernard  J.  Zincke 

Ned  P.  Everett 

Richard  N.  Sharood 

Robert  J.  McElroy 

William  B.  Winfield 

Frances  P.  Still 

Vera  A.  Barker 

Virginia  L  Noah 

Albert  J.  Dennis 

Investigations  com- 
mittee staft: 

Donald  A.  Watt 

Norman  M.  Barnes... 

Lucye  L.  Summers 

Diane  G.  Kirchenbauer 

JaneC.  Wojcik 

Pauline  M.  OKkerson.. 

Ernest  J.  Corrado 

Tliomas  A.  Clingan,  Jr. 

Joseph  S.  HelewKZ.... 

Albert  J.  Dennis 

Ronald  L.Schwartz.... 


Chiefcounsel $13,956.25 

Counsel 15.727.68 

do 13.428.30 

Minority  counsel 11.084.40 

Chiefclerk 15.170.52 

Clerk 10.562.28 

Assistant  clerk 8.160.06 

SecreUry 7,809.00 

do    7.394.94 

investigator 6,009.20 


Editor 8.527.92 

Investigator 4.508.58 

Secretary 5.482.02 

do         --.-  4.508.58 

do    6.096.00 

do 6.919.74 

Counsel -.-  11.004.66 

do. - 11,707.59 

investigator 2,673. 18 

do               3.004.60 

Assistant  clerk 944.81 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

expenditures $135,000.00 

Amount  of  eipenditures  prevkiusly  reported 50.261. 19 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1969..  76. 104. 30 

Total  amount  eipended  from  Jan.  1  to  Dec 

31,  1969 - 126.365.49 


Balance  uneipended  as  of  Dec.  31.  1969...       8.634.51 
Edward  A.  Garmatz, 

Chairman. 

January  15,  1970. 
CoMHrrrEE  on  Post  Office  and  Civn.  Service 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  Hottse  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Oongress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1969,  to  December  31,  1969,  incltislve, 
together  with  total  funda  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employe*  Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

&-month 

period 


Standing  committee 
staff: 

Johnson,  Charles  E  ...  Chief  counsel  and 
staff  director. 

Bray,  B.  Benton Associate  staff  director. 

Martiny,  John  H Counsel 

Irvine,  William  A Assistant  staff  director. 


$15,747.50 

16.501.02 
16,501.02 
16.501.02 


Name  ol  employee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Standing  committee 
staff— Continued 

Kazy.  Theodore  James    Senior  staff  assistant  ..  $16,501.02 

Fortune,  Francis  C Coordinator.. ..  12,302.22 

Smiroldo,  Victor  C Senior  staff  assistant...  10.744,64 

Thornton.  Elsie  E Clerk 9.700.38 

Wells.  Barbara  M Secretary 7  394  94 

Simons,  Blanch  M do  7,125.56 

Investigative  staff  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  258  and  301  of  the  91st 
Cong.  1st  sess. 


Aylward  Philip  John Intern  (November  1- 

December  14.  1969): 

Barton  Richard  A Staff  assistant 

Bates,  Kathryn  E Secretary 

Beblck.  Joan  E ...do 

Bmgaman,  Deanne  L do 

Breeskine.  Steven  D Junior  staff  assistant 

(to  August  24,  1969). 

Brown,  Lorraine  L Secretary 

Davis,  Stewart  A Staff  assistant 

Devlin,  Ralph  J do. 

Dowd.  Maureen  B Intern  (to  August  24. 

1969). 

Flanagan,  Carol  A Secretary 

Gabusi.  John  B Staff  assistant 

Gandel.  Judith  R Intern  (to  August  17, 

1969). 

Gould.  George  B Staff  assistant 

Green,  Thelma  R Secretary 

Harding.  Delois Secretary  (from  De- 
cember 15.  1969). 
Hardy  Leroy  C Research  assistant  (lo 

July  31.  1969). 

Hart,  Sally Secretary 

Hoffman,  Robert  Bruce..  Research  assistant 

(from  Oct  1-Oct. 

31,  1969). 

Hovyard,  Alton  M Printing  editor 

Jones,  Dolores  D Secretary  (July  14- 

Aug.  3,  1969). 

Kennedy.  Thomas  R Staff  assistant 

Lloyd.  Mai  T do 

Maginnis.  Patricia  A Intern  (to  Aug.  17, 

1969). 

Matchett.  Francis  T Investigator 

Maull,  Cynthia Intern  (to  Sept  12. 

1%9). 
Moore,  George  M Senior  staff  assistant 

(minority)  (to  Aug. 

25,  1969). 

Myers,  Lois  G Secretary 

Napier,  Margaret  G do 


$477.84 

8,721.12 
5.  334.  42 
3. 963.  96 
4.993.56 
859.  70 


4,  408.  50 

8.497.26 

12,160.80 

644.51 

5,233.38 

9.915.06 

603.70 

11.011.86 

5.979.18 

327. 26 

1.447.05 

4. 408.  50 
833.  55 


8,  259.  72 
361.65 

9. 077. 40 

14,313.00 

661.10 

7.757.28 
1.055.74 

4,982.10 


Investigative  staff,  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  268  and 
91st  Cong  .  1st  sess.: 

Noonan.  Paula  E Intern  (to  Aug.  17. 

1969). 
Olson,  Lynne Staff  assistant  (to 

July  31,  1969). 
Palmer  Fred  D Research  assistant 

(from  Sept  8.  1969). 

Pendleton,  Maria  R Document  clerk 

Peters.  Dorothy  L Assistant  document 

clerk. 
Quigley.  Michael  A Intern  (to  Aug.  24, 

1969). 
Raymond,  Anthony  J Staff  assistant  (minor- 
ity) (Irom  Oct  1, 

1969). 
Short.  Helen  Y Secretary  (Sept.  25- 

Nov.  30,  1969). 

Snipes,  Justine  P Secretary 

Tessler,  Mark I  nlern  (to  Aug.  24. 

1969). 

Ward,  Sara  L Secretary 

Williss.  Donna.tinn do - 


5.  497.  56 
4. 408.  50 

301   ol  the 

$603.  70 

413.02 

4.  398.  79 

7.117.74 
6. 080.  34 

644.51 

5.061.30 

1.431.08 

6.346.88 
644.51 

7.076,70 
4.  408.  50 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee       ,  ,_  .„ 
eipenditures $412.000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 147.342.54 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31.  1969...    201.  029.  02 

Total   amount  expended   from  Jan.   3  to 
Dec.  31,  1969.... - -    348.371.56 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31. 1969...      63. 628. 44 

ThaODEUS    J.    DtJLSKI, 

CTiotrjnan. 

December  31, 1969. 
Committee  on  Public  Works 

To  the  CI.KRK  OF  THE  HOUSE: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Oongress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
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ju:>-  1  1969  to  December  31.  1969.  mcluilve. 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  It 


Narrt  at  imptoyw 


Pcottuion 


Total  iross 

talarv  during 

6- month 

period 


R<^ar  J  1  Sullivan  .      Cbiel  counsrt *!,S?in 

Lester  flelman               Cour.sel             ■   •  , • '  m  Tsn  01 

LlovdRi.Jrl                    fnj,n««,  consultant  "  ;*°  SJ 

Chflon  *    Enheid             M. nor. ty  counsel  S' «     i, 

Sterfenv   feeley           Subcommittee  clerU  '2  f.i  in 

Doroth,  *   Beam            E.ecuti.e  stalt  3  18J  iu 

tuntant.  o/m  on 

M.nam  R   Suck'ev         Stan  assistant  ^  ?S,  Tt 

SUrtY-i  B  Carroll                   do  \  '^\^^ 

Anne  K  Gartland            Stilt  assistant  (ter  4  723.  70 

mmated  Nov  30, 

1969X 

Investijatinj  staff  o  icn  in 

Ricnar  j  C   Peet              Assistant  miiKnty  13.  'oO-  lu 

Thomas  Smrenar...       Subcommittee  clerk  5^47  11. 

(te'-ni"a;ed  Oct  3 

19691 

Audrey  G^J-ren           Subcomrn.ttes  clerk. .  \^,]  f. 

Sheldon  S  Gilbert           Associate  T-moritir  !!.»'/«■» 

counse'. 

Auausta  P  Petervjn.     Subcommittee  clerk. . .  J  ftS  ?^ 

Robert  F  S?ence    .                lo            ,     ,     ■  7  a u  i^ 

Josech  *    Itaiiano           Jditonal  assistant  ViftS^ 

£rlaS   Youmans         .  M.no(it>  staUssistint  ^-J'^S 

Sara  B  rtilber                        do  •  »'^  ^ 

Lincja  Coberw  Williams        .do              ..  Vfrsii 

Julie  i.  Wood                 Staff  assBtant  (termi-  3.  !)19. 45 

nated  tov  30.  !969) 

HarvBY  C.Simms,  Jt       Clerical  assistant  (ter  1,043.78 

minated  Sept  I? 

1969) 

Nancr  Braver                  Slat  assistant  (as  ol  2.  896  9: 

Sept.  ;    .969) 

Ronald  L  Martinson       Subcommittee  clerk  (as  2,  640.  06 

o(  Oct  IS.  1969). 

Marvan^  D  Co"«a»       Staff  assisUnI  (as  ot  ?.  070.  9S 

Oct  :3.  1969) 

Ernnt  S   Loosier             Staff  assistant  (as  ol  1.573  98 

Nov  4    .969) 

PeMYLfnn  Clements      Staff  assistant  (as  ol  703.89 

Dec  1    1969). 
Sseciai  Subcommittee 
on  federal-4ld 
mthwSY  Prafcrim 

Walter  R   Ma*                 Ch«t  counsel    .             •  jj-?"'! 

John  P  Constand»          Assistant  cn.el  counsel.  *  »»■  ^ 

Salvatore)   OAm<o      Associate  counsel.  ■  ?Si  „ 

John  P  OHara            .          do          --.- '  7?^  « 

Can  I  Lotenz.  Jr do H!,  « 

Roberta  La«renc«.              do       .             S-JIt  si 

George  M.  kopeck,        Chiet  mvestiptor.  \\''ALm 

Sherman  Willse    .           Prolessional  suff  U.bSA.UZ 

member 

Paul  R.  S.  Yatts Prolesswnal  minoiit>  12  8,2  »» 

staff  memt)<>r 

KathrvnM  neeney         Chiel  clerk  I',??-?! 

Stuart  M   Harrison           SUM  assistant  ?-aaoin 

Mildred  E    Rupert                   do  r^cTeo 

Ajnes  M   GaNun                      Jo  ,  iiV  ^ 

Shirley  R   Knijnten               do  z!it  ni 

Martha  t   Do«nie     .       Minority  staff  assistant.  5,381.04 


Funds  authorized  ar  appropriated  'or  committee 
eipenjiiures 

Amount  3t  espenditures  previously  reported 
Amount  eipended  trom  Jan   3  to  lune  i9   1969  .. 


Name  at  empkiye 


Pf  jiession 


Total  gross 

salary  dui'ng 
6- month 

pen*! 


Waller  Balson  (t^ov          Prolessional  ^taff  J2.9*  * 

1-12,  1931)  memoeKP) 

Laurie  C   Battle                  Counsel  (P)        ■■         -  *■ '*'■  2° 

Robert  D   Hynes,  Jr.           Minority  counsel  (P)  H,  Si")  » 

Mary  Spencer  Forrest     .   Assistant  counsel  (P)  9  183  30 

Wmilted  L   Watts  Secretary  IC)  6.959  34 

Jonna  Lynne  Cullen     do '  t  A!^ 

Anne  Battle  (July  1-9.      do. — 1,265  94 

1939)  

Total      ^-iSSS 

Funds  authorized  lor  committee  eipenditures  5.  OOP. >W 

Amount  ol  e«penditures  pre.ious  reported         ...  852. 12 

Amount  eipended  tram  July  1  to  Dec  31,  1969  ...         1. 555.55 

Totii   amcunl   eipended   trom   Jin     1    lo 
Dec  31.  1969  LWIil 

Balance  uneipended  as  ol  Dec- 31    1969    .        2.592  33 

WllIIAM    M      Ci'LMER. 

Ci  airman. 


Janv  A«Y  15.  1970 

CoMUrTTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND  ASTRONAUTICS 

To  the  Clekk  or  the  Hotse 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134ib)  of 
the  Legl.sl.iUve  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  CongresB,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profee- 
slon  and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1.  1969.  to  December  31.  1969.  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


$486,  'XIO.  00 

231,790  52 
231.790.52 


ToUl    amount   expended    Tom    July    i    to 
Dec.  31.  1969  260. 953.  80 

Deficit  as  ot  Dec  31.1969  -6.744.32 

GIOBCX  H.  Paixon. 

Chairman. 


Name  ot  employee  Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Charles  F  Ducander 

John  A  Carstarphen   )r 
Philip  B   Yeaget 
Frank  R   Hammilt.  Jr. 
James  E   Wilson.  Jr 

Mary  Ann  RolWrt 

Emily  Dodson 

Carol  F  Roilgers. .       .    . 

June  C  Stafford. .      

Virginia  Robison       

Investigating  staff 
Richard  P  Hmes 
Harold  A  Gould 
PhiliD  P   Dickinson 
W   H    Boone 
Joseph  M   Felton 

William  G  Wells.  Ir 
k  Guild  Nichols,  Jr 
James  A   Rose.  Jr 
John  M   Drewry.  .  .  . 


Frank  I  (irou« 

Elizabeth  S   Keman 


Januaat  15.  1970. 
CoMMriTKX  ON  Rules 
To  the  CXraK  ow  the  House; 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, ptirsuant  t»  section  134' bi  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
Aug^ust  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1968.  to  December  31.  1969.  Inclusive 
togethor  with  totaJ  funds  authorized  or 
aporop''ated  and  exjjended  by  It: 


Denis  C   Quigley 
kiernan  U   Cashman 
Martha  S   Rees 
Patricia  J   Speed 
Richard  K  Shullaw. 

Marion  Kathleen  Phair 

Michael  Torres 


Etacutive  director  and 

chie'  counsel 
Chiel  clerk  and  counsel 
Counsel 

do 
Technical  consultant. . . 
Secretary 

do 

do 

do 

..    do 

Staff  consultant 
Technical  consultant 
do 
do 
Counsel  (through  Sep- 
tember 1) 
Technical  consultant 
Start  consultant 
Minority  staff 
Special  counsel  (to 

October  31). 
Printing  clerk 
Scientific  research  as- 
sistant 

Publications  clerk 

Secretary 

do 

do 
Assistant  publications 

clerk 
Clerical  assistant  (to 
August  31). 
do. . 


Amount  ol  eipenditures  previously  reported 
Amount  eipended  Irom  July  1  to  Dec  31,  1969 


January  5,  1970 


Committee  on  STANO^RDs  of  OrriciAL 
Conduct 
To  the  Clerk  or  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  saliiry  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1969,  to  December  31,  1969.  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  It : 


116.747  50 

15,936,  72 

15,936  72 

15,30?  10 

14,610.90 

6.393  90 

6.127  38 

5.979  18 

5.979  18 

5.979  18 

14  610  90 

14  610  90 
12,667  02 

15  936  72 

3,  35'  68 

12.  160  80 
8.259  72 

11.004  66 
6,794  56 

7,442  52 

7,  189  08 

5,979  18 
4  947,42 
3.428  64 

4,  408.  50 
1,464  96 

601   24 

662  36 


Funds  authorized  or  ippropriattd  lor  committee 

e«penditures  .  J350, 000,  00 


187.573,  18 
155,022.71 


Name  ol  amptoyee 


John  M  Swanner. 
Robert  G   Allett 
Bennett  WoUe  . 
Mariann  R   Mackenzie 
Tempie  W  Whittington. 


Ptolession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-monlh 

period 


StafI  director 

Senior  staff  member. 

Assistant  staff  director. 

Secretary 

Assistant  clerk   


$16,747  50 
15.131  88 
13.375  50 
8.474  28 
4.002  12 


Funds  authoruad  or  appropriated  for  committee 
ejpenditures  (H  Res  204,  Mar  12,  1969)       ...  J20.000  00 


Amount  at  etpenditures  previously  reported 
Amount  eipended  Irom  July  1  to  Dec  31,  1969 


170  30 
5. 485  92 


Total  amount   expended   Irom   Mar    12  to 
Dec  31    1969 -  _5-6^  ^2 

Balance  uneipended  as  ot  Dec  31,  I%9  .   .     14,343  78 

Melvin   Price. 

Chairman. 


January  15,  1970 
commrttee  on  veterans'  altaiiw 
To  the  Clesk  of  the  House 

The  at>ove-mentloned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134ib)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1969.  to  December  31.  1969.  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  It: 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

Profession  period 


Name  ot  employee 


Total  amount  atpendcd  Irom  Jan  3  to  Dec 
31.1969. 342,  595  89 

Balance  uneipended  as  o(  D«c.  31.  1969...        7,404.11 

Oeorce  P    Mnxm, 

ChaiTTTuin. 


Standing  committee 
Oliver  E   Meadows  .    . 
Edwin  B   Patterson    . . 
Billy  E,  Kirby 
John  R.  Holden 

George  W  Fisher     . 
Helen  A   Biondi 
Alice  V   Matthews.      . 
George  J    Turner 
Morvie  Ann  Colby 

Marjorie  J   Kidd 

Investigative  staff: 
Philip  Eugene  Howard 
Helen  Lee  Fletcher  .. 
ChrystelleE  Fletcher 
Audrey  A  Powelson  . 

Patricia  J   Wilton 

Thomas  R  Link 
Thomas  1  Laubacher, 

Jr 
Kenneth  C  Levine.. 
Vance  L  Gilliam 


Staff  director  $16,673  40 

Counsel 15,541  98 

Professional  aide 13.790  28 


13,790  28 

15,541  98 
9,650  28 
6,660.42 
4.U0  28 
6,472  26 
6. 190. 08 


Investigator 13,699.80 

Clerk-stenographer 2,906.88 

do               ...  4,693.38 

do                    .     .  4,878.12 

do              4.878.12 

Clerk-messenger..    .   .  1.579  74 

do  677  40 


Professional  staff 

member 
Clerk  ,    . 

Assistant  clerk   

Clerk-stenographer. 

Assistant  clerk 

Clerk. stenographer. 

.     do 


do 

Records  clerk. 


466  76 
1,409.64 


Funds  authorued  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures J150,  000^ 

Amount  ot  eipenditures  previously  reported 39, 269  00 


Jamoary  28,  1970 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


Amount  expended  Irom  July  1  to  Dec  31,  1969.. ..     $55,990.86 

Total  amount  eipended  Irom  Jan.  1  to  Dec. 
31   1969         95.259.86 


Balance  uneipended  as  of  Dec  31.  1969  ..      54.740. 14 

Olin  E.  Teague. 

Chairman. 

Januart  12.  1970. 
CoMMrrrEE  on  Ways  and  Means 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(bl  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganleatlon  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
Augu.st  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ploved  bv  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1969.  to  December  31.  1969.  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  It: 


=  =  =^  =         Name  ot  employee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-monlh 

period 


Maftie  I.  Echols Secretary, *???§  cJ 

Mary  Donna  Stone  Clerk-typisl       1,5! 

Patricia  Gall  Abraham-     do 1. 112.64 


son. 
Robert  A.  McMasters....  Clerk  assistant. 

Connor  W  Patman,  Jr do 

Thomas  8.  Wheatley do 


531.99 
448  39 

447.99 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures - -    $10/.95U.ou 
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DscncBXR  31,  1969. 
Select  Commtttek  on  Ckimk 
To  the  Clerk  or  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, ptirsuant  to  section  134ib)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
Augtist  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1.  1969.  to  December  31.  1969.  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


X 


54.451.14 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Jnhn  M   Martin.  Jr.. .        Chiel  counsel  (C) 

William  H  Ouealy       ,,.  Minonty  counsel  (P) 
to  Oct  1,  1969 

Fichar-' C   Wilbur  Mmcr'ly  counsel  (P) 

Irom  Oct   1,  1%9 

John  Patrick  Baker  Assistant  chief  coun- 

sel (P) 

Roberts  Hill       ,  Prolessional  staff  (P). 

William  T    Kane  ,-    -    -do --- 

James  W   Kelley  do  ...   

Harold  lamar  do 

Florence  Bu'kett  Staff  assistant  (C)   .  , 

Viruima  Butler  -  -do       ... 

William  C    Byrd  -   do         ,.-  _ 

Mary  Clare  Fitzgerald        Staff  assistant  (C) 

Irom  Nov  10.  1969 

Grace  Kagan  _ Staff  assistant  (C)... 

June  Kendxl       - do  -  ,„^    ■ 

Richard  Kirkpatrick  Staff  assistant  (C) 

Irom  Oct   1    1%9. 

Jerry  Knebel Staff  assistant  (C)... . 

Elizabeth  Price — <i°  — 

Jean  Ratliff  -do 

Gloria  Shaver  do 

Eileen  Sonnett    do  

Shirley  Vallance do    . 

Ceroie  Vazis      do  — ,,,_.- 

Hughlon  Greene Document  clerk  (C). 

Walter  Little -  do 


J16  932  84 
8. 466. 42 

15.346.47 

14,999  70 

8. 999.  70 

14,313  00 

13,699.80 

12,897,78 

5  567.46 

7  600.92 

5,085.96 

1,246.92 

7. 600. 92 
8,  359.  32 
5,000.46 

5,038.98 
5.  528.  S8 
4,345,38 
6,967.26 
6,307,68 
5,008.98 
5, 008. 98 
6.041.16 
6.041.16 


Amount  ol  expenditures  previously  reported 

Amount  eipended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1969.  

Total  amount  expended  trom  July  1  to 
Dec.  31,  1969 - 54.451, 14 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec,  31,  1969 53,498.86 

John  Sparkman. 

"^  Ch  airman . 


Januakt  9.  1970. 

Joint  CoMMrrrra  on  Internal  Reventji: 
Taxation 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601.  79th  CSongress.  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1.  1969,  to  January  1,  1970,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  It: 


J50. 000. 00 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  tor  committee 

eipendituies     .     - 

Amount  ol  expenditures  previously  reported  -      2.089.12 

Amount  expended  Irom  July  1  to  Dec  31.  1969  3. 537. 48 

Total   amount   eipended   trom   Jan.    1    to 
Dec  31,1969      ..     ^'^^S.^" 

Balance  uneipended  as  ol  Dec.  31.  1969....    U,373.40 

Wilbur  D.  Mills, 

Chairman. 


Joint   Committee   on 


January  14.  1970. 
Defense   Production 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Harold  J  Warren         . 
Charles  S.  Brewton 
George  T   Ault 

Gary  H  Copeland  . 
Thomas  L.  McNamara. 


CXVl 101— Pirt  a 


Name  ot  employee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


LN.Woodworth Chiefotstaff  *  !???  !^ 

Lincoln  Arnold -.  Assistant  chief  of  staff..  f  6/3.40 

Arthur  Fefferman Chief  economist. ...  Jo  =°»  fj 

Nicholas  A.  Tomasulo...  Lefislation  counsel....  4.969.34 

Robert  R.  Smyers Refund  wunse. .     ..  *96l|2 

Dennis  P.  Bedell Assistant  legislation  10.736.34 

counsel. 

James  H.  Symons Stitislical  analyst If),!!!? 

JohnGermanis ....do.        .  -  -  ■"     Jf 


James  M.  LaMarche- 
Harrison  B.  McCawley. 


To  the  Clerk  of  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
JtUy  1,  1969.  to  December  31,  1969,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  It: 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Name  ol  employee 


Prolession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Stephen  N.  Abrams 

Michael  Amrine 

Thomas  H.  Barksdale.  Jr 

Avanell  K  Bass 

Leroy  C  Bedell,  Jr 

Beverly  Bendy .  . 

Hansonia  L.  Caldwell.  . 

Arthur  I  Cameron 

Marian  E.  Canty 

Frederick  B  Collison.  . 
J.  Elizabeth  Cremens    . 

Joseph  M.  Cribben.  _.. 

John  B.  Culverhouse... 

Mabel  Duran 

Robert  H.  Fleming...  . 


Mary  M.  Goulart-. 
Julian  F-  Granger. 

Deborah  Hastings. 


Clerk  and  counsel    ...    J13.820.46 

General  counsel  13.579.08 

Professional  staff  9, 409. 26 

'"•I"''*'-  ,,.„,, 

do  7.680.12 

;.  do  ..." 1,328-71 


Rebecca  Susanne 

Herman. 
Alberta  Elise  Heyman.. 

Rebeccas.  Hoffert 

Daniel  J.  Hurson 


Kathleen  M-  Johnson.. 

John  F.  Kane 

Richard  W.  Kurrus 


Administrative  assist-  11.011.86 
ant 

Refund  attorney 11.011.86 

HerbertLChabot.-.'...  Legislation  attorney...  10.*60.'6 

Joseph  P.  Spellman do  ... !  ?i„  ?! 

Joseph  E- Fink StatBtical  clerk 9.   90.32 

Anastasia  Connaughton do..  ,rmi  «c 

Michael  D.  Bird Economist ''.Oil  » 

Joanne  McDermott Secretary              f-^^H 

Blanche  Nagro Secretary  (refund) ,^l2??n 

Albert  Buckberg Economist 'c?Tn  in 

Linda  Savage Secretary =•?  ?  IS 

Elizabeth  L  Ruth do -----  J'^  " 

June  Matthews do-. !!?f  ?2 

Ma7W.G»ttie do .  4,955.10 

Linda  Buckley... ...do            -. H«« 

Bernard  M  Shapiro Legislafion  attorney. . .  6. 056. 82 

Richard  Trotter --.-do  ,  7?Si  Ji 

LeonW.  Klud Economist  .         iniS?? 

John  Broadbent Legislation  attorney. ..  10.*60  (6 

Marcia  B.  Rowzie Secretary !H!  ic 

Sheila  Johnson do.... .-.  3.«b.9b 

Sharon  M.  Feinsilber do !?„  „ 

Jamie  L  Daley ---.do <"5.=2 

F.M.Hubbard Attorney.   917.60 

Hollis  Dixon Accountant. I'™" 

Cart  E.  Bates... Refund  attorney ^IS    „ 

Amelia  Del  Carmen Secretary 561.34 

Mary  Helen  Breen do 334.ub 


Amelia  T,  Lasser. 


Raphael  J.  Madden. 


Thomas  F.  McBride.  . 
Patrick  T.  McGahn.  Jr. 
Kathleen  M.  Mitchell.. 

Joseph  L.  Nellis 


Albert  W.  Overby,  Jr. 

MKhaelD.  Petit 

Mary  G.  Poore 

Andrew  Radding 

Larry  Reida 


Margaret  M.  Schauer.. 
MichaelC.  Shea,  Jr... 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures t564.  777. 50 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported  (Jan. 

1-lulv  1    1968)  253.100.4/ 

Ainount  expend^  fromJuly  1, 19CT,  to  Jan.  1, 1970.    297, 350. 04 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jin.  1, 1969,  to 
Jan.  1. 1970 550.450.51 

Belinceunexpendedisof  Jin.  1,1970...      14.326.99 
WnsuK  D.  Mnxs. 

Chairman. 


Arnold  G.  Shulman 

James  F.  Southertand.. 
William  W.  Stoudenmire 
George  R.  Sullivan,  S.  J. 
Margarets.  Thompson. 
Marilyn  H.  Yost 


Press  assistant 

(Sept.  24). 
Research  director 

(Sept  10), 
Special  counsel 
(Oct  1) 

Office  manager 

Staff  investigator 

Secretary  .       

Clerk-typist  (July  1- 

Sept,  5), 
Associate  counsel,' 
assistant  to 
chairman. 
Secretary  to  the 

chairman  (Oct  1). 
Investigator  (Oct  20).. 
Research  assistant 
(Sept  2-Oct.  31). 
Associate  chief 
investigator. 
Assistant  hearings 
officer  (July  1- 
Oct  2) 
Secretary  (Aug  27).... 
Information  director 
(July  11) 

Finance  officer 

Associate  chief 
investigator. 
Research  assistant 

(Sept  9) 
Secretary  (July  7- 
Sept  5). 

Secretary  (Oct.  13) 

Investigator  (Sept.  1).. 
Investigator  (July  3- 

Sept  9). 
Secretary  (Sept  29- 
Nov.  4). 

Hearings  officer 

Chief  counsel  (July  1- 

Dec  31). 
Secretary  to  the  chief 
counse  I  (July  1- 
Dec.  31). 
.  Messenger  research 
assistant  (July  1- 
Aug-  31) 
Deputy  chief  counsel 

(July  1-Oec.  31)- 
Specia  I  counsel  (Sept 
17-Oct  30)- 
.  Research  assistant 
secretary  (July  1- 
Aug.  15). 
Special  counsel  (Sept 
2-Nov-  6). 

.  Associate  counsel 

.  Press  officer 

.  Secretary 

.  Assistant  counsel 

.  Associate  chief  coun- 
sel (July  7). 

.  Secretary  (July  9) 

.  Assistant  counsel 

(Oct  13). 
.  Assistant  counsel 

(July  7). 
.  Eiecutive  director 
(Nov.  7). 
Research  assistant 
(July  1-SepL  3). 
Research  assistant 
(July  1-Aug.  15). 
Clerti-typist(July7- 

Aug.  15). 
Secretary  (Oct  16- 
Nov.  30). 


Jl.753.99 
5.554  18 

4.  503.  39 

5.  505.  30 

6.  505.  59 
3.  857. 22 
1,356.31 

11.011-86 

2.500.65 

2.466.37 
917.60 

11.011. 86 

1.835.00 

3,445.34 
12,988.57 

5. 233. 38 
8,806.56 

2. 025.  22 

1.108.09 

1,555.76 
3. 358.  59 
1.197.44 

2. 308. 80 

9.907.92 
16. 508. 82 

5.  505.  30 

1.102.58 

15,131.88 
148.41 
897.56 

3.608.87 

10.179.84 
9.359.82 
4.677.96 
7.157.34 

12.454.60 

4.543.61 
2,818.24 

7.  533. 21 

3. 869. 33 

1,256.58 

897.56 

260.25 

1,188.73 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures g75.  OOP,  ou 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 17,848.87 
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January  J8,  1970 


January  28,  1970 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


1587 


AmounI  «ip«na»o  from  July  1  lo  Dec   31    1%9_       UW. 42344       Amount  e«pended  tfom  July  1  to  Dec  31.  1969        J205,0109l 


Tjljl  amount  eip«nded  lro>n  May  !  to  OK. 
31.  1969. 


335.272.31 


Balance  uneipendeo  as  of  Dec  31   1969  39  ^2^  69 

Claude  Pepper 

ChaxTwian 

December  30,  1969 
Select    Committee    on    Huvse    Restavr.^nt 
To  the  Clerk  or  the  Hot^e 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  I34(b>  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended  submits  the 
following  rep)ort  showing  the  name  profes- 
sion and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
Aug'jst  1969  to  December  31.  1969.  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  xnd  expended  by  It : 


Name  at  employee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-montti 

period 


Tfiomas  J  Campbell  StaH  director      $7. 294.97 

Judy  A   Crowe  Secretary    1.77740 

Total 9.072.37 

Funds  ]utfiori;ed  or  appropriated  tor  committee 

eipenditures  140. 000  OO 

Amount  eipended  from  Aug  to  Dec   31    1969  9.2S8.6S 

Balance  unejpended  as  of  Dec   !!    1969  3P.  741  35 

John  C    Kluczynski 

Chairman 

Jancabt  21.  1970 
sruect   cosimittse  on   small   business 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee pursuant  to  section  n4ibi  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name  profes- 
sion and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed bv  ;t  during  the  6-month  period  fnim 
July  1.  1969.  to  December  31  1969.  Inclusl. e 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  it 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-montl) 

ProtesMMi  period 

7 

General  counsel J16  67>f«0 

Secretary     4  408  50 

Counsel    14  076   12 

Consultant  „ 15  518  76 

Counsel         6  234  96 

<io      .._ 14  076,12 

Secretary  4  OL/  36 

Research  analyst 1  976  32 

Clerk      7  434  60 

Counsel    15  518  76 

Secretary    4.  078  38 

Researcfi  analyst..  15.410  46 

Staft  assistant  3,  443  76 

Siaft  director         ..  16  673  40 

Counsel  14  076  12 

Secretary  4  131  78 

do ...i...  3.037.44 

*J 3.590  22 

do                         .  3.489  12 

Researcfi  assistant  .     .  950  64 

Secretary                .     .  428  30 

Minority  counsel 12.160  80 

Secretary   minority..  4.693  38 

Assistant  minority  8.006  8? 

counsel 

Slit  assistant.  2.851   71 

minority 

Secretary  minority 244  43 

Stalt  assistant.  346  28 

minority 


f<ame  ol  amploya* 


Gregg  R   Pot»in 
Patrcia  Aine  Bishop 
Justinu^  Gou'd 
Howard  GreenOerj 
Thomas  J    Oden 
Henry  A    Wob-nson 
Mariyn  Wilkinson 
Duane  G  Pemck   Jr 
Myrtle  Ruth  Foutch 
Char'es  E   0  Conior 
Eirelyn  M    BKimquist 
William  A    Kriii    It 
Edward  0    Bnyt 
Bryan  H   Jacques 
Berty  C    #tiiliams 
Joanna  G   O'Rourke 
Christine  A  Santoro 

Jeanm?  Arnow 

McNaughton 
Donna  M   Santoro 
Paul  M  Geier 
Susan  r   Ddjgers 
Fred  M   Wertheimer 
Marione  N   Lisle 
John  M.  Finn 


Bernadelle  0  Romanesk 


iuiia  G  Stivers. 
Gail  £  Danckert 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  tor  committa* 
eipenditures  t390.000. 00 

162  563  13 


Total  amount  eipended  from  Jan    3  to 
Dec   31,  1969 


367.574  04 


Balance  une«pended  as  of  Dec  31    1969  22,425,96 

Joe  L    Evins. 

C'luirrrian 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive coinniunicatioii.s  were  taken  fioin 
the  Speakers  table  and  referred  as 
follows. 

1554  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  tr^Ansmltllng  a  report  of  audit  of 
the  Exchange  Stabilization  Fund  for  fiscal 
year  1969,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934;  to  the  Committee 
•^t\  Banking  and  Currency 

1555  A  letter  from  the  General  Manager. 
United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
transmitting  .i  .'eport  of  the  disposal  of  for- 
eign excess  property  during  fiscal  year  1969. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  63  Stat  398 
1 40  use  514).  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations 

1556  A  letter  Irom  the  Assistant  to  the 
President  of  the  American  Academy  of  .\rts 
and  Letters  transmitting  the  report  of  the 
Academy  for  the  year  1969,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  law.  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration 

1557  .K  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  publication  entitled  'Qas  Supplies  of  In- 
terstate Natural  Qas  Pipeline  Companies. 
1968";  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

1558  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Admlnlstratlun  U  S  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting  a  report  on  positions 
In  Grades  16,  17,  and  18.  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  5114, ai.  title  5,  USC 
to  the  Conxmittee  on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil 
Service 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing'  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr  G.ALLAGHER  Committee  on  Canada- 
United  States  Interparliamentary  Group, 
12th  report  of  meeting  iRept  No  91-609). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on    the  State   of   the  Union 


mount  ol  eipenditures  previously  reported. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    ABERNETHY  i  f or  himself  and 

Mr     MONTCOMERT)  : 

H  R  15593  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
duction of  an  adequate  .supply  of  upland 
cotton  to  meet  domestic  and  export  requlre- 
men'.s.  and  for  or  her  purposes,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture 

Bv  Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama 
HR  15594  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
tax-exempt  status  of.  and  deductibility  of 
contributions  to,  certain  private  schools;  to 
the  Committee  on   Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  BE\'ILL  (for  himself  Mr  An- 
drews of  Alabama.  Mr  Bi'chanan, 
Mr  DicKi.NsoN,  Mr  Edw.\rds  of  Ala- 
bama.      Mr        Nichols.       and       Mr 

FtOWXRSl 

HR  15595  A  bill  to  comjjeosate  States 
and  local  educational  agencies  for  the  re- 
placement cost  of  all  public  school  buildings 


and  facilities  owned  by  them  which  have 
been  or  will  be  closed  or  abandoned  by  such 
agencies  by  reason  of:  il)  any  order  issued 
by  a  court  of  the  United  States;  (2)  com- 
pliance with  any  plan,  guideline,  regrulatlon, 
rec>jmmendation.  or  order  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  (3i  de- 
cisions arrived  at  by  such  State  and  local 
educational  agencies  In  good  faith  efforts  to 
comply  with  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
.Supreme  Court  requiring  desegregation  of 
public  schools,  to  the  Committee  on  Eklu- 
catlon  and  Labor 

By  Mr  BEVILL  (for  himself.  Mr  An- 
drews of  Alabama,  Mr  Buchanan. 
Mr  Dickinson.  Mr  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama,     Mr       Nichols,      and      Mr. 

FLOWERS)  : 

HR  15596  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
tax-exempt  status  of,  and  the  deductibility 
of  contributions  to,  certain  private  schools; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    BINGHAM 

HR.  15597    A   bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  .^ct  of  1968: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    BROYHILL  of  Virginia; 

H  R  15598  A  bill  to  provide  for  payments 
in  lieu  of  real  property  taxes,  with  respect 
to  certain  real  property  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs 

By   Mr    DA.VIELS  of   New  Jersey: 

H  R  15599  A  bill  kj  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code  to  modify  the  qualifying  p>erlod 
for  salary  protection  of  certain  postal  field 
service  employees,  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
OtTlce  and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr  DORN  (  by  request  > 

H  R  15600  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  liberalize  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  payment  of  pension,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs 

H  R   15601    A  bin  to  Increase  the  rates  of 
pension   and   Income   limitations   under   the 
Veterans'  Pension  Act  of  1959;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs 
By  Mr   EILBERG 

HR   1560'2    A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
local    educational    agencies    in    constructing 
needed  sch(X)l  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr  GI.AIMO 

HR  15603  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  include  chiro- 
practors' services  among  the  benefits  provided 
by  the  Insurance  program  establisiied  by 
part  B  of  such  title;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  JARMAN 

H  R  15604  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  as  amended, 
to  require  that  the  label  of  drug  containers, 
as  dispensed  to  the  patient  bear  the  estab- 
lished or  trade  name  the  quantity  and 
strength  of  the  drug  dispensed,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr  MORSE 

HR   15605    A  bin  to  provide  for  a  National 
Laboratory  for  Environmental  Science;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
By  Mr   PRICE  of  Texas 

H  R  15606.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
name  of  any  certain  deceased  servicemen  un- 
less consent  to  so  use  the  name  Is  given  by 
the  next  of  kin  of  the  servicemen,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  REID  of  New  York 

H  R  15607  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  exclusion 
of  dog  guides  for  the  blind  from  certain 
public  carriers,  transport  terminals,  and 
other  place  of  business  which  operate  In 
interstate  commerce;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr    BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 

HR  15608  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  28.  1948.  as  amended,  relating  to  the 
acquisition    of    property    for    the    Independ- 


X 


ence  National  Historical  Park;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H  R.  15609.  A  bill  to  establish  a  sonic  boom 
and  aircraft  noise  damage  fund  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  damages  caused  by  sonic 
booms  and  other  aircraft  noise;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs,  CHISHOLM  (for  herself,  Mr. 
BiAGGi,  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
Burton  of  California.  Mr.  Corman, 
Mr.  Dices.  Mr.  Daddakio,  Mr.  Han- 
sen of  Idaho.  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Helstoski,  Mr.  McClobt,  Mr.  Ma- 
TsuNACA,  Mr.  Mikva.  Mrs.  Mink.  Mr. 
MooRHEAD.  Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Car- 
olina, Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Rodino,  tSi. 
Rosenthal.  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.    SisK,   Mr.   Tatt,   and   Mr.    Wm- 

NALL)  : 

H.J.  Res.  1069.  Joint  resolution  extending 
for  4  years  the  existing  authority  for  the 
erection  In  the  District  of  Columbia  of  a  me- 
morial to  Mary  McLeod  Bethune;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  MARTIN: 
H.J.  Res.  1070,  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dad- 
dario.  Mr.  Udall,  and  Mr.  Qreen  of 
Pennsylvania)  : 
H  J.  Res.  1071.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity and  Population  Policy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 


By    Mr.    PEPPER     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Johnson  of  California,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,  Mr.  Kee,  Mr.  Flowers, 
Mr.  Btrne  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Be- 
vn.L,  and  Mr.  Rees)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  493.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect  to  peace  In   the  Middle  East;    to   the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TATT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  494.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  early  appropriations  for  Federal  edu- 
cational   programs;    to    the    Committee    on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Bitt- 
TON,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Fbaseb,  Mr. 
Fkiedei.,  Mr.  OiBBONS,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Leg- 

OETT,     Mr.    LO'WENSTEIN,     Mr.     MiKVA, 

and  Mr.  Moss)  : 
H.  Res.  806.  Resolution  to  provide  for  rec- 
ord voting  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  upon  the  assent  of  one-fourth  of  the 
Members  present;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Obey,   Mr.   O'Hara,   Mr.   Olsen,   Mr. 
Ottinoek,    Mr.    Pike,    Mr.    Randall, 
Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Rettss.  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  St.  Onge,  Mr.  Tub- 
nan,  Mr.  TcNNEY,  Mr.  Vanik,  and 
Mr.  Yates)  : 
H.  Res.  807.  Resolution  to  provide  for  rec- 
ord voting  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  upon  the  assent  of  one-fourth  of  the 
Members  present;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.  Res.  808.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  study  and  Investigation  authorized 
by  H.  Res.   17;   to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration, 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  OUBSER: 
HR.   15610.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Jesus 
Cruz-Flgueroa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 
H.R.    15611.   A   bni    for   the   relief   of   Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Donald  Ashworth;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York : 
H.R.  15612.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the  Lock- 
port  Caimlng  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
381.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  Metropolitan  Citizens  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, Washington,  D.C,  urging  Congress  to 
override  the  presidential  veto  relative  to 
the  health,  education,  and  welfare  appro- 
priation bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 


SENATE— TFerfwesrfai^,  January  28,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  10:30  o'clock  a.m. 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  i  Mr.  Russell  » . 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L  R,  Elson,  D,D.,  offered  the  following 
praj-er : 

O  Thou  who  art  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting,  whose  grace  is  sufQcient  for 
all  our  needs,  renew  us  in  wisdom  and 
in  strength.  May  Thy  presence  prompt 
judgments  which  lead  to  fullness  of  life 
for  all  men.  Help  us  so  to  live  that  the 
truth  of  the  Divine  Master  may  be  ful- 
filled in  us — 

Blessed  are  the  poor  in  Spirit,  for 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they 
shall  see  God. 

Blessed  are  they  who  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness,  for  they  shall  be 
filled. 

Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they 
shall  be  called  the  children  of  God. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  incarnated 
the  words  He  spoke.  Amen, 


States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


ATTENDANCE  OF  A  SENATOR 

Hon.  EUGENE  J.  MCCARTHY,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Minnesota,  at- 
tended the  session  of  the  Senate  Tuesday, 
January  27, 1970. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nomlnatioixs.  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  entered  on  yesterday,  the  Chair 
now  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming (Mr.  Hansen)  . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  to  me, 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  to 
allow  me  to  make  some  requests  and  to 
proceed  for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes, 
without  any  time  being  taken  out  of  the 
time  allotted  to  him? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
gladly  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 


THE  JOURNAL 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, January  27,  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ANOTHER  MONTANAN  GUNNED 
DOWN  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
March  12,  Harry  P.  Gelslng  was  gunned 
down  as  he  walked  to  his  home  at  810 
Tuckerman  Street  NW..  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Harry  Gelsing  was  a 
Montanan.  He  was  a  medical  researcher 
who  had  no  Immediate  family  and  lived 
alone  here  in  Washington.  For  10 
months — until  January  15 — Harry  re- 
mained in  the  Washington  Hospital 
Center  paralyzed  and  lingering  halfway 
between  life  and  death.  He  died  and  he 
is  now  a  statistic;  a  casualty  of  street 
crime;  a  loser  in  the  war  against  crime. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  murder 
stemmed  from  a  senseless,  brutal  "let  us 
get  this  guy"  kind  of  attack  by  a  gang 
of  hoodlums.  That  is  the  kind  of  criminal 
we  must  deal  with;  that  is  the  kind  of 
senseless,  wanton  act  we  are  seeking  to 
prevent.  In  return,  I  think  we  must  be 
absolutely  relentless  in  our  pursuit  of 
these  twisted  misfits  who  cannot  live  or 
function  normally  in  society ;  we  must  re- 
double our  efforts  to  assist  our  police  and 
law-enforcement  ofiBcials.  But  that  is  not 
all  we  must  do. 

Harry  Gelsing  was  a  kind  and  gentle 
man.  I  knew  him  personally,  and  sdl  of 
us  who  knew  him  can  testify  to  the  fine 
character  of  the  man — to  his  warm  and 
gentle  nature.  What  a  contrast  he  must 
have  presented  to  those  who  attacked 
him,  dragged  him  into  an  alley,  and 
gunned  him  down  mercilessly.  Why?  For 
kicks?  For  excitement?  Or  just  because 
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Harn-    happened    to    pass    by    at    that 
mamtnt'" 

I  am  sick  of  these  occurrence.s  Tht-re 
ha\e  been  too  many  others  hke  Harr>' 
Gelsinu'.  and  l:ke  Thad  Lesnik.  another 
Mop.tanan.  who  was  iiunned  down  some 
months  ak:o.  too  many  who  have  been 
brutally  >ubi':Mrted  to  the  senseless  vio- 
lence that  placues  this  Nation 

So  we  must  do  more  We  mu-t  dedicate 
ourbel'.es  to  findint;  new  and  better  ways 
to  fieht  crime:  to  cut  down  the  inordinate 
ratt-  of  violence.  I  have  advocated  stiJT 
mandatory  prison  sentences  for  those 
who  use  trun>  in  rommutini;  c!ime>  My 
bill— the  Usnik  bill— has  already  passed 
the  Senate  I  supported  the  law  that 
seeks  to  stem  the  flow  of  firearms  into 
the  hands  of  the  lawless  and  untrained 
the  addict,  the  criminal,  the  mental  in- 
competent, and  the  unfit  In  the  end. 
these  niea-sires  should  help,  but  even 
they  may  not  provide  the  full  answer 
We  need  new  aiid  imauinative  remedies 
We  need  remedies  that  seek  not  only  to 
restrict  the  number  of  weapons  available 
to  criminals  and  to  impose  severe  penal- 
ties, bu:  '.emedie-s  that  consider  as  well 
the  deplorable  .-^tate  of  the  prisons  and 
penal  m-ttution>  of  this  Nation  that  now 
serve  only  as  graduate  .schools  for  crime 
We  need  remedies  that  consider  other 
criminal  breeding  grounds — the  urban 
areas,  the  -.'hetto  the  crowded,  con^-ested, 
and  decayed  inner  city,  and  other  areas 
that  have  been  net;lected  We  need  rem- 
edies that  will  h.elp  us  identify  the  twisted 
mnds  like  those  who  attacked  Harry 
Gelsin:^  and  Thad  Lesnik:  identify  them 
before  they  are  able  to  strike 

Last  year,  the  Senate  District  of  Co- 
lumbia CommJtt«€  passed  all  five  crime 
bills  requested  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Last  week  the  Senate  passed  the  Or- 
ganized Cnme  Control  Act  of  1970  I  was 
happy  to  support  that  mefisure  It  is  a 
proposal  that  was  carefully  developed 
here  in  the  Senate  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Arkan.sas  Mr 
McCLtLLAN ' .  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  'Mr  Hruska>.  and  oth- 
ers Many  of  its  features  were  requested 
by  the  administration  as  a  way  of  com- 
plementing the  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1968  But  the  fact  is.  none  of  its  features 
were  desifmed  to  meet  the  problem  faced 
by  Harry  QeLsmc: 

That  problem  concerns  the  quality  of 
life  in  the  streets  of  our  great  metrotx)ll- 
tan  centers.  I  am  no  expert  in  crime  con- 
trol, but  it  seems  to  me  that  just  as  crime 
has  affected  the  quality  of  life  on  city 
streets,  so  has  the  condition  of  life  on 
some  city  streets  itself  produced  a  good 
deal  of  cnme  and  violence  In  the  weeks 
and  months  ahead,  I  would  hope  that  in 
seeking  a  better  balance  among  our  do- 
mestic needs  and  our  foreign  and  secu- 
rity interests,  we  place  far  greater  em- 
phasis on  the  need  to  solve  the  problem 
of  crime 

This  week  we  hope  to  conclude  action 
on  the  pending  strong  drug  control  bill, 
another  weapon  in  our  fight  asamst 
crime 

Mr.  President,  I  am  today  directing 
an  inquiry  to  the  US.  district  attorney 
for  the  DrLstrict  of  Columbia  asking  for 
a  complete  report  on  the  gunning  down 


of  Harry  Gelsing.  just  as  I  did  in  the 
case  of  the  gunning  down  of  Thad  Les- 
nik of  Fishtail.  Mont  .  and  requesting  a 
continuing  det^-rmined  investigation  of 
the  murder  of  this  fine  Montanan  May 
I  say.  incidentally,  that  the  attackers  of 
Thad  Lesnik  were  captured,  tried,  and 
.sentenced  to  prison 

A  story  appeared  in  last  Sunday's 
Wa^luni;ton  Star  ab,jut  Harry  P  Gel- 
smt:  It  IS  a  very  human  story  about  a 
man  from  Montana  whose  tragic  death 
was  o<"casioned  by  one  of  the  most  se- 
vere problems  we  fare  today.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  story  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  beini;  no  ob'ection.  the  news 
story  wa-s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

GrNTT-E  Man's  MrnDt*  Leaves  a  Mtstert 

(By  Harriet  Grlfflthai 
Harry  P  Gelsing  was  a  gentle  man.  a  medi- 
cal research  teclinlclan  who  lived  alone,  but 
r.ot   lonely   amid    his   cultural   interest*   and 
his  friends 

At  62.  he  'had  come  to  that  part  of  his 
ure  when  he  lo«.>lced  toward  retirement,"  an 
associate  at  Walter  Reed  .\rmy  Institute  of 
Research  said  He  was  hoping  to  go  back 
r..'  Japan  and  stay  far  a  year  or  so  among  all 
his  friends  there  " 

But  last  March  12,  as  the  microbiologist 
walked  from  a  bus  st.op  to  his  home  a*  810 
Tuckerman  St  NW  after  a  concert,  a  stlll- 
unexplalned  street  attaclc  destroyed  thoee 
plans  with  gunfire 

Gelsirg  lingered  for  li>  months  at  Wash- 
ington H>»pltal  Cenrer.  partially  paralyzed. 
his  strength  draining  from  the  complica- 
tions of  his  injury,  faced  with  living  out  his 
life  in  a  wheel'^halr.  unUl  Jan  15.  when  he 
died 

Why  was  he  actaclted''  His  friends  are  at 
a  l.j&s  The  police  who  found  no  evidence  of 
a  robbery  motive  at  the  time,  have  no  dues 
:o  the  youthful  assailant  or  assailants  who 
pulled  up  in  a  car  and  cursed,  beat  and 
kl'^ked  the  n\an  before  shorting  lUm 

Son.!'  think  it  may  Just  have  t>een  a  kind 
of  senselesa.  brutal.  "let's  get  this  guy"  at- 
tack 

He  woudn't  have  hurt  anyone"  said  Law- 
rence Schcewe  attL^rnev  and  friend  who.  like 
Gelsing.  was  (traduated  from  Carroll  College 
In  Helena,  Mont  'He  was  confused  about 
the  whole  thing  He  couldn  t  see  what  the 
purpose  was  " 

To  a  fellow  scientist  at  the  research  In- 
stitute. Dr  Herman  Schneider.  'He  was  a 
very  nice  man  with  wide-ranging  interests 
He  was  well  liked  I  worked  later  at  the  same 
labor  itory  in  Japan  where  he  had  worked 
during  the  Korean  war  and  afterwards  To 
a  man  and  woman,  the  people  he  had  worked 
wnth  there  worshipped  him  " 

Mrs  Abraham  Danzig.  tUs  landlady, 
counted  up  13  years  of  knowing  Gelsing 
'He  lived  m  our  house  for  three  years,  and 
next  door  for  over  10  years  They  don't  come 
any  better  That  man  could  not  have  any 
en?mies 

He  liked  to  walk  a  lot  A  book  was  al- 
ways in  his  hands,  even  when  he  went  for 
a  walk  Most  of  his  friends  were  family  men. 
and  thev  would  Invite  him  to  their  homes 
He  wasn't  lonely  He  had  a  lot  of  friends.  In 
winter  he  went  to  classes 

"He  kept  his  apartment  spotless,  and  he 
cooked  He  didn't  use  TV  dinners  Some 
times,  he  even  baked  We  were  Just  like  one 
family   ' 

Gelsing  left  no  immediate  survivors  Thoee 
who  Ekrranged  his  funeral  back  in  Helena. 
with  burial  In  RoBurrectlon  Catholic  Ceme- 
tery, suggested  that  ezpresalons  of  sympathy 
might  be  in  the  form  of  gift*  to  the  scholar- 
ship fund  at  Carroll  College. 


His  friends  said  Gelsing  was  open  handed 
to  charitable  causes,  and  It  was  understood 
he  liad  helped  one  or  more  Japanese  students 
through  medical  school. 

"He  did  not  deserve  what  was  done  to 
him."  Mrs  Danzig  said 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wvoming  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  from  Wyoming  'Mr. 
Hansen'  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes. 


THE  NATIONAL  SECURITY  ASPECTS 
OF  THE  MANDATORY  OIL  IM- 
PORT  PROGRAM 

Mr  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
troversy over  oil  imports  centers  around 
the  national  security  aspects  of  the  man- 
datory Oil  imtxjrt  program  which  was 
established  by  Presidential  proclamation 
m  1959. 

During  May  of  1968,  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  other 
txxiy  held  hearings  and  published  a  most 
comprehensive  report  on  the  background 
leading  to  the  establishment  of  the  man- 
datory program  and  also  its  findings  and 
recommendations  for  modifications  in 
the  pioiiram 

The  pending  report  and  recommenda- 
uons  of  the  Cabinet  task  force  and  oil 
Import  controls  as  I  understand  it  from 
published  reports,  does  not,  in  my  opin- 
ion, adequately  consider  the  national  se- 
curity provisions  of  the  program. 

In  order  that  the  national  security  pre- 
cepts upon  which  the  mandatory  oil  im- 
port program  was  established  are  fully 
and  clearly  understood,  I  quote  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  report : 

The   Program   Since  1959 

The  mandatory  oil  import  program  wac  es- 
tablished by  Presidential  Proclamation  No 
3279.  Issued  March  10.  1959.  under  authority 
of  section  2  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of 
July  1.  1954  as  amended  (72  Stat  678).  The 
proclamation,  as  amended,  has  t>een  contin- 
ued under  authority  of  section  232  of  the 
ITade  Expansion  Act  of  1962   (76  Stat.  877). 

The  overriding  significance  of  national  se- 
curity is  clearly  brought  out  In  House  Re- 
port 1761  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  In  reporting  on  H  R  12591,  85ih  Con- 
gress, which  was  subsequently  enacted  as  the 
Trade  Agreements  Elxtenslon  Act  of  1958  (72 
Stat  678)  The  following  comments  are  con- 
tained in  that  report: 

THE    NATIONAL    SECURrTY     AMENDMENT 

Section  2  of  the  1954  Extension  Act  pro- 
vided that  no  trade  agreement  reduction  in 
duty  shall  be  made  if  it  would  threaten  do- 
mestic production  needed  for  projected  na- 
tional defense  requirements.  Section  7  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1955 
amended  this  section  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section providing  a  procedure  for  investiga- 
tion and  action  by  the  President  if  he  agrees 
with  the  Director  of  the  OfBce  of  Defense 
Mobilization  that  any  article  Is  being  Im- 
ported In  such  quantities  as  to  threaten  to 
impair  the  national  security  The  1956 
amendment  provided  that.  If  the  President 
found  such  to  be  the  case,  he  take  such 
action  as  he  deems  neceas&ry  to  adjust  im- 
ports to  a  level  that  would  not  threaten 
to   Impair   the   national   security. 

These  provisions  were  the  subject  of  vol- 
uminous testimony  to  the  committee  and  of 
extended  committee  consideration  Most  of 
the  witnesses  who  addressed  themselves  to 
section  7  of  the  1955  act  were  of  the  opinion 
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that  the  provision  should  be  amended  In 
such  a  way  as  to  speed  up  investigations  and 
determinations  under  the  section,  and  to 
clarify  and  make  more  specific  the  standards 
applicable  to  its  admlnLstratlon.  The  com- 
mittee has  carefully  considered  the  points  of 
view  expressed  and  has  concluded  that  any 
question  as  to  the  adequacy  of  section  7  is 
resolved  by  the  amendments  to  that  section 
which   the   committee   has  made. 

Your  committee  (that  Is,  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means)  was  guided  by  the  view 
that  the  national  security  amendment  is  not 
an  alternative  to  the  means  afforded  by  the 
escape  clause  for  providing  Industries  which 
believe  themselves  injured,  a  second  court 
in  which  to  seek  relief.  Its  purpose  Is  a 
different  one — to  provide  those  best  able  to 
Judge  national  security  needs — namely,  the 
President  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Defense  MoblUzaUon.  acting  with  the  advice 
of  such  Cabinet  ofBcers  as  the  Secretaries  of 
Defense.  Commerce,  and  State — a  way  of  tak- 
ing whatever  action  is  needed  to  avoid  a 
threat  to  the  national  security  through  Im- 
ports. Serious  injury  to  a  particular  Industry, 
which  is  the  principal  consideration  In  the 
escape-clause  procedure,  may  also  be  a  con- 
sideration bearing  on  the  national  security 
position  In  particular  cases,  but  the  avoid- 
ance or  remedy  of  injury  to  industries  is  not 
the  object  per  se.  There  are  other  differences 
between  the  two  procedures,  such  as  that  the 
one  here  under  consideration  applies  to  all 
imports  whether  or  not  the  subject  of  trade 
agreement  concessions.  Again,  in  the  choice 
of  remedies  the  President  is  not  limited  In 
national  security  cases  to  actions  which  he 
might  take  under  the  authority  delegated 
to  him  In  the  trade-agreements  legislation. 
However,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
actions  he  may  take  under  the  authority  of 
the  national  security  amendment  are  limited 
to  actions  to  adjust  imports.  In  emergencies 
and  for  such  time  as  necessary,  the  Presi- 
dent may  also  take  any  action  available  to 
him  under  any  of  his  other  powers.  Your 
committee  considered  It  paramount  to  em- 
phasize, however,  that  any  action,  large  or 
small,  for  a  short  or  long  time,  may  be  taken 
only  if  warranted  by  national  security  con- 
siderations. The  Interest  to  be  safeguarded  Is 
the  security  of  the  Nation,  not  the  output 
of  profitability  of  any  plant  or  industry  ex- 
cept as  these  may  be  essential  to  national 
security. 

Subsequently,  In  House  Report  1818,  ac- 
companying HJt.  11970,  87th  Congress,  en- 
acted October  11,  1962,  as  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  (78  Stat.  877),  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  commented  as 
follows : 

SECTION    232.    SArECUAEDINa    NATIONAL 
SECURTTT 

Except  for  conforming  changes,  section 
232  is  identical  to,  and  continues  In  effect, 
the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  approved  July  1,  1954,  as 
amended  by  Section  8  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act  of  1958. 

Section  232(a)  provides  that  no  action  Is 
to  be  taken  pursuant  to  the  bill  or  section 
360  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  decrease  or 
eliminate  the  duty  or  to  decrease  any  other 
import  restriction  on  any  article  If  the  Pres- 
ident determines  that  the  reduction  or  elim- 
ination would  threaten  to  impair  national 
security. 

Section  232(b)  provides  that  upon  re- 
quest, application,  or  notice  from  specified 
sources  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  (OEP)  must  undertake  an 
investigation  to  determine  whether  the  arti- 
cle Is  being  Imported  into  the  United  States 
In  such  quantities  or  under  such  clrctun- 
st&nces  as  to  threaten  to  impair  the  national 
security.  If  he  so  finds,  he  Is  required  to  so 
advise  the  President,  who  Is  required  to  take 
such  action  as  he  deems  necessary  to  adjust 
Imports  unless  he  determines  that  the  article 


Is  not  being  Imported  In  such  quantities  or 
under  such  clrcumatances  as  to  threaten  to 
Impair  the  national  security. 

Section  232(c)  enumerates  various  factors 
to  which  the  President  and  the  Director  of 
the  OEP  are  to  give  consideration  in  carry- 
ing out  their  functions. 

Section  233(d)  requires  a  report  to  be 
made  and  published  on  each  final  disposi- 
tion of  any  request  for  Investigation  under 
section  232(b).  It  also  requires  the  Director 
of  the  OEP  to  publish  procedural  regulations 
governing  the  exercise  of  the  authority 
vested  in  him  by  section  232(b) . 

The  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  wishes  to  point  out  the  deep 
and  continuing  concern  of  other  cominlttees 
of  Congress  In  the  mandatory  oil  import 
program.  In  that  respect,  and  without  fur- 
ther extensive  elaboration,  attention  is  di- 
rected to  the  following: 

1.  Hearing  held  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  House  of  Representatives, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  46.  87th  Con- 
gress, and  House  Report  2567. 

2.  Hearings  held  by  the  Select  (Committee 
on  Small  Business,  U.S.  Senate,  88th  Con- 
gress, second  session,  entitled  "Oil  Import 
Allocations"  and  to  the  14th  and  15th  an- 
nual reports  of  that  committee. 

3.  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  tJ.S.  Senate.  90th  Congress,  entitled 
"Import  Quotas  Legislation." 

With  respect  to  the  last-named  hearings, 
those  before  the  Committee  on  Finance.  U.S. 
Senate,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L. 
Udall,  on  October  18.  1967,  testified  with 
respect  to  oil  imports  as  follows: 

"I  would  like  to  state  here  my  firm  view 
that,  in  the  present  world  petroleum  situa- 
tion, oU  Imports  should  be  controlled  In  the 
Interests  of  our  national  secvirity.  I  think 
there  has  always  been  a  strong  case  for  this 
and  there  is  today.  This  is  the  paramount, 
the  only  reason  why  such  Impwrts  are  con- 
trolled. In  no  sense  does  this  pceition  alter 
my  views  with  respect  to  opposing  trade  bar- 
riers generally.  But  In  the  case  of  oil.  our 
security  would  be  Jeopardized  unless  we 
have  a  strong,  healthy,  domestic  oil  indus- 
try, capable  of  meeting  the  demands  of  any 
conceivable  emergency.  One  orUy  has  to  look 
at  th^.^ddle  East  and  what  happened  there 
a  f^p  months  ago;  Israel  had  to  win  or  lose 
a  war  In  a  matter  of  days  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  mobility  of  their  machines 
rested  on  very  limited  supplies  of  petroleum 
and  I  Just  use  this  to  underscore  what  I 
mean. 

"This  we  could  not  do  if  low-cost  oil  from 
petroleum-exporting  countries  were  to  flood 
this  country,  with  consequent  damage  to 
our  own  eoergy-produclng  industries. 

"The  relationship  between  our  national 
security  and  adequate  supplies  of  oil  is 
clear.  On  this  score,  it  suffices  to  point  out 
that  oil  Is  practically  the  sole  source  of 
energy  for  transportation — both  civilian  and 
military,  and  we  are  a  highly  mobile  Nation. 

"Adequate  domestic  supplies  depend  upon 
exploration  and  discoveries,  and  these  ac- 
tivities win  not  be  carried  on  in  the  absence 
of  an  adequate  market  for  domestic 
production. 

"It  was  with  these  clrctunstances  in  mind 
that  in  1957  the  President's  Special  Commit- 
tee To  Investigate  Crude  Oil  Imports  re- 
ported to  President  Eisenhower  that,  taking 
aU  factors  Into  consideration,  our  national 
security  requires  the  maintenance  of  some 
reasonable  balance  between  Imports  and  do- 
mestic production  at  this  time,  and  as  a 
result  of  that,  the  President  took  action 
that  ended  in  1959  In  the  mandatory  pro- 
gram under  Presidential  proclamation." 

IMPORT  CONTKOLS  AND  THE  NATIONAL  SBCUHITY 

A  basic  question  for  consideration  as  a 
result  of  the  testimony  and  statements  given 
to  this  subcommittee  is  whether  the  same 
need  exists  today  for  control  of  imports  of 
crude  and  imflnlshed  oils  as   prevailed  at 


the  time  that  mandatory  controls  were 
adopted  in  1959.  It  is  noteworthy  that  none 
of  the  testimony  offered  during  3  days  of 
hearings  advocated  discontinuance  of  Im- 
port controls,  although  some  i>artles  would 
have  exceptions  made  for  special  categories. 
The  report  Included  the  following  Com- 
mittee findings: 

COMMmrEE    FINDINGS 

The  following  p>oints  summarize  the  find- 
ings of  the  Subcommittee  of  Mines  and 
Mining  with  regard  to  the  present  status  of 
the  mandatory  oil  Import  program,  its  ef- 
fect upon  the  domestic  petroleum  industry, 
and  Its  effectiveness  in  the  enhancement  of 
our  Nation's  security: 

1.  The  need  for  control  of  foreign  crude 
and  unfinished  oils  in  order  to  assure  a 
healthy  U.S.  petroleum  Industry  is  as  great 
today,  from  the  standpoint  of  national  se- 
curity, as  when  the  plan  was  conceived 
originally.  The  steady  decline  in  the  indus- 
try's exploratory  effort  over  recent  years  and 
demonstrable  inadequacy  of  known  petro- 
leum reserves  accumulated  have  rather 
alarming  implications  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Nation's  security  in  times  of  emer- 
gency. 

2.  While  the  voluntary  and  mandatory  oil 
import  program  has  been  helpful.  Its  stated 
objective  of  preserving  a  "vigorous  and 
healthy  domestic  jjetroleum  Industry  for 
purposes  of  national  security"  has  not  been 
achieved.  U.S.  exploration  and  developunent 
has  been  declining  for  the  past  10  or  11 
years  and  even  more  alarming  are  the  in- 
dications ttiat  unless  steps  are  soon  taken  to 
reverse  this  trend  it  will  continue  at  an  ac- 
celerating rate.  Instead  of  finding  more  tlian 

4.5  billion  barrels  per  year,  which  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  Indicates  are 
needed  to  meet  future  demands  and  main- 
tain a  stable  reserve-production  ratio,  only 

2.6  billion  barrels  per  year  have  been  found 
and  developed  during  the  past  7  years. 

3.  There  is  substantial  evidence  that  the 
Import  program  Is  weakened  by  the  Injec- 
tion into  the  program  of  special  treatment 
provisions,  particularly  since  1965.  The  pro- 
fusion of  these  special  treatment  provisions 
threatens  to  undermine  the  program  by  de- 
stroying confidence  in  Its  administration 
and  by  creating  special  situations  which 
permit  Imports  both  within  and  without  the 
controlled  levels. 

4.  The  program  Is  plagued  by  Instability 
and  frequent  changes  which  create  uncer- 
tainty and  lack  of  a  sense  of  direction.  This 
makes  it  extremely  difficult  for  segments  of 
the  industry  to  arrange  their  long-term  ex- 
pansion programs  or  to  develop  long-range 
plans. 

5.  The  Import  program  legally  has  only 
one  basis  for  Its  existence;  I.e..  to  protect  the 
Nation's  security  by  promoting  a  strong  do- 
mestic oil  industry  capable  of  dealing  with 
unforeseen  emergencies.  We  find  that  the 
program  Is  being  used  for  many  alien  pur- 
poses. Many  of  these  are  undeniably  worth- 
while, yet  all  of  them  should  be  accom- 
plished by  means  other  than  the  oil  Import 
program.  These  Include  such  activities  as 
(a)  economic  aid  to  insular  possessions  and 
territories;  (b)  Improvement  in  the  Nation's 
exports;  (c)  enhancement  of  the  competi- 
tive capabilities  of  the  petrochemical  Indus- 
try; and  (d)  abatement  of  air  pollution. 

6.  The  program  Is  beset  by  procedural  ir- 
regularities In  its  administration.  Some 
actions  have  been  taken  by  the  Secretary  and 
the  Oil  Import  Appeals  Board  without  benefit 
of  adequate  notice  or  public  hearings. 

7.  Declining  exploration  activity  and  de- 
clining crude  reserves  are  endangering  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  domestic  petro- 
leum industry  and  seriously  endanger  the 
national  security  of  this  Nation. 

8.  The  Import  program  Is  becoming  In- 
creasingly complex  and  is  burdened  with 
confusing  definitions  and  regulations  so  that 
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participants  are  never  s\ire  as  to  how  certain 
regulations  should  be  interpreted  or  how 
they  might  be  atTected  by  future  actions 
These  ambiguous  definitions  have  resulted 
in  confilctlng  decisions  for  like  situations 

9  The  relationship  that  controlled  Imports 
bear  to  domestic  production— 12  2  percent  — 
hiis  been  adhered  to  as  far  as  controlled  im- 
ports are  concerned  but  weakened  bv  the 
exceptions  permitted  outside  the  12  2-percent 
limit  Thus,  the  effectiveness  of  the  entire 
program  .s  weakened  The  exceptions  lend  to 
t>e  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate  In  addition 
total  imports  of  oil  into  the  United  States 
exceeded  26  percent  of  domestic  pn.>ductlon 
for  the  year  1966  In  many  respects  this  is  a 
more  significant  figure  than  the  12  2-percent 
limitation 

The  Committee  recommendations  were  as 
follows 

COMMITTEE    RECOMMENDATIONS 

1  The  mandatory  oil  import  program  must 
n.jt  be  weakened  by  use  for  purposes  un- 
related to  the  preservation  of  national  secur- 
ity, regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  alien 
objectives  This  includes  projec's  such  as  im- 
provement of  the  economic  conditions  In  any 
particular  geographic  area.  Improvement  of 
competitive  conditions  for  any  indtistry 
alleviation  of  air  pollution,  economic  hard- 
ships   or  any  other  unrelated  purposes 

2  All  inequities  in  the  program  should  be 
removed  so  that  the  Governmt'iit  is  admin- 
istering a  plan  that  Is  equitable  and  fair  for 
all  who  are  governed  by  it  Features  that 
should  be  carefully  reviewed  include  the  ex- 
tent of  the  sliding  scale  method  of  allocation 
the  historic  guarantee  feature,  special  provi- 
sions for  northern  tier  refiners  all'-x-ations  to 
refiners  located  in  insular  possessions  alloca- 
tions to  customers  of  the  petroleum  industry 
and  other  allocations  for  purposes  not  basic 
to  national  security 

3  The  program  should  be  simplified  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible  to  ellrrUnate  the 
present  chaotic  condition  which  causes 
serious  inefficiencies  In  the  planning  and 
operations  of  the  entire  petroleum  industry 

4  Rules  of  procedure  should  be  strength- 
ened and  observed  so  as  to  eliminate  deci- 
sions made  without  tieneflt  of  adequate 
notice  and  public  hearings  Amendments  and 
changes  to  the  regulations  should  be  made  In 
a  formal,  uniform  manner:  the  granting  of 
relief  by  the  OH  Import  Appeals  Board  should 
be  done  in  accordance  with  established  pro- 
cedures of  the  Administrative  Procedures 
Act 

5  Canadian  sources  of  crude  oil  sbould 
continue  to  be  considered  within  the  scope 
of  our  national  security  planning  and  there- 
fore should  receive  special  tre*tment  How- 
ever, participation  of  Canadian  crude  oil 
In  our  growing  U.8  market  must  not  be 
dlaproportlonately  greater  than  the  growth 
enjoyed  by  domestic  producers.  In  the  past. 
Informal  methods  of  managing  such  control 
have  been  arranged  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Canadian  Oovernment 
Such  a  method  of  control  may  well  be  con- 
tinued but  must  b«  Improved  to  prevent 
Canadian  lmp>ortB  from  consistently  exceed- 
Ing   estimates. 

6.  It  Is  the  view  of  the  committee  that 
any  program  authorized  under  the  national 
security  provisions  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  should  be  administered  strict- 
ly In  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  that 
act  and  not  extended  to  unrelated  matters, 
notwithstanding  the  merit  of  such  other 
programs 

Mr  President,  the  oil  Import  task 
force  staff  recommends  that  a  tariff  plan 
should  replace  the  mandatory  quota 
plan  and  that  the  objective  of  such  a 
plan  should  be  "to  move  domestic  mar- 
ket prices  smoothly  to  their  lower  levels 
in  all  sectionA  of  the  country  while  im- 


ports rise  very  gradually  to  their  higher 
levels." 

The  committee  report  makes  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  oil  import  program 
or  any  program  authorized  under  the 
national  security  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  "shall  be  ad- 
ministered strictly  in  accordamce  with 
the  purposes  of  tliat  act  and  not  ex- 
tended to  unrelated  matters,  notwith- 
standing the  merit  of  such  other  pro- 
grams." 

I  would  ceruinly  not  include  the  ob- 
jective of  lowering  domestic  market 
prices  of  crude  oil  as  anything  related 
to   national   security. 

I  wish  to  make  the  record  of  congres- 
sional intent  perfectly  clear  m  respect 
to  national  security  and  I  would  further 
refer  my  colleagues  to  a  colloquy  that 
took  place  here  last  October  13  during 
consideration  of  a  resolution  to  extend 
the  interstate  compact  to  preserve  oil 
and  gas  for  2  years. 

The  Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy  '  had  asked  for  consideration 
of  an  amendment  to  the  national  secu- 
rity clause  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  which  had  adopted  that  clau.se  from 
the  Trade  Amercements  Extension  Act  and 
on  which  the  mandatory  oil  import  pro- 
pram  is  based 

On  pomts  of  order  as  to  the  germane- 
ness of  the  amendment,  the  Senator 
withdrew  his  amendment  on  assurances 
that  hearings  would  be  held  as  soon  as 
practicable  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Min- 
erals. Materials,  and  Fuels  of  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Committee  and  by  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  within  their  re- 
spective jurisdictions  In  the  matter 

These  hearings  will.  I  am  sure,  be  held 
In  the  near  future  Inasmuch  as  the  man- 
dator>-  oil  Import  program  has  Its  legal 
base  in  the  national  security  clause  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act,  I  would  hope 
that  the  President  would  defer  any  ac- 
tion on  oil  imports  imtll  those  and  other 
committees  of  Congress  that  may  have 
jurisdiction  In  the  matter  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  hold  hearings  and  make 
reconamendauons.  or  possibly  amend  the 
clause 

The  Department  of  Defense  prefaced 
Its  recommendations  to  the  oil  import 
task  force  staff  with  the  foUowmg : 

In  fact,  the  Middle  East  crisis  posed  the 
mo6t  severe  test  of  the  DOD  petroleum  sys- 
tem In  recent  years  It  didn't  last  long 
enough  to  have  any  real  impact,  but  we  can 
draw  some  object  lessons  from  It 

For  ex.iinple.  It  showed  that 

Our  System  Is  delicately  balanced. 

Prolonged  Interruptions  cannot  be  toler- 
ated 

U  S  domestic  petroleum  capability  must 
be  available  to  meet  military  need  in  case 
normal  foreign  sources  are  denied  These 
denials  can  take  many  forms  For  example, 
a  denial  of  a  supply  source  in  a  normally 
friendly  country  which  may  not  at  the  time 
l)e  in  sympathy  with  our  cause,  can  be  just 
a£  final  .is  the  destruction  of  those  sources 
by  enemy  action 

OH  remains  the  No  1  munition  of  war. 
We  have  learned  how  unreUable  foreign 
oil  IS  in  time  of  emergency. 

The  Department  of  Interior  has  just 
released  a  report  on  the  1967  Middle  East 
petroleum  emergency  when  all  Imports 


from  that  part  of  the  world  were  sud- 
denly cut  off  along  with  closure  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  We  were  able,  only  because 
of  our  carefully  preserved  producing  ca- 
pacity, and  the  remarkable  efficiency  and 
expertise  of  the  U.S.  oil  Industry,  to  fill 
the  needs  of  the  rest  of  the  free  world, 
largely  dependent  on  this  oil,  and  also 
divert  Imports  from  this  hemisphere  to 
Europe  to  prevent  a  crisis  In  the  econ- 
omies of  those  countries. 

Following  are  excerpts  from  that  re- 
port: 

It  has  also  been  contended  that  the  1967 
crisis  m  the  Middle  East  has  added  to  the 
relative  attractiveness  of  U  S  producing  ven- 
tures by  underlining  the  vulnerability  of 
foreign  concessions  on  one  hand  and  stressing 
the  need  for  accelerated  domeetlc  exploration 
and  Investment  on  the  other.  A^ggressive 
bidding  In  recent  oflshore  lease  auctions, 
and  increased  exploratory  activity  In  Alaska, 
as  well  as  stepped  up  activity  In  some  of 
the  more  attractive  onshore  areas  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  have  all  been  cited 
as  Indications  of  this  renewed  interest.  It  la 
too  early  to  characterize  this  as  a  reversal 
In  trend  and  one  cannot  say  with  certainty 
that  the  motU-atlon  for  this  activity  derived 
from  the  Middle  East  crisis  Yet  there  Is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  crisis  did  call  for  a 
serious  reappraisal  of  domestic  and  foreign 
producing  prospects,  and  early  signs  are  suf- 
ficient to  proUde  trend  watchers  with  a  new 
vista  on  the  United  States  producing  indus- 
try 

Nothing  has  been  settled  as  a  result 
of  that  conflict.  We  are  caught  In  the 
middle  of  one  of  the  major  power  plays 
of  today's  continuing  struggle  between 
communism  and  the  free  world.  France 
has  reneged  on  her  deal  with  Israel  and 
has  taken  up  the  cause  of  the  new  Gov- 
ernment of  Libya  which  has  just  kicked 
us  out  of  the  giant  Wheelus  Air  Force 
Base  and  made  arrangements  with 
France  to  train  jet  pilots  for  the  planes 
France  promises  to  furnish  them.  These 
activities  will  be  carried  on  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  United  States  on  facili- 
ties on  which  we  had  spent  hundreds  of 
millions  under  agreements  that  had  not 
expired  by  any  means.  Libya  has  just 
annoimced  her  Intentions  to  21  major  oil 
exporting  companies  to  raise  the  price  of 
crude  oil  exports. 

Just  previous  to  that  announcement. 
Libya,  Iraq.  Egypt,  and  Algeria  had 
signed  an  oil  cooperation  pact  and  called 
It  a  first  step  toward  freeing  Arab  oU  re- 
sources from  foreign  monopolies. 

Although  the  agreement  did  not  out- 
line any  plans  to  end  the  current  con- 
cessions of  Western  companies.  It  pledged 
all  four  coimtrles  to  "stand  together  in 
firm  solidarity  against  any  pressure 
brought  by  foreign  monopolies  against 
any  signatory." 

In  our  owTi  hemisphere,  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  recent  takeover  in  Bolivia  of 
a  U.S.  company  with  a  proclamation  that 
she  would  sell  her  oil  to  any  country  in 
the  world,  Including  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  Russians  are  reported  to  have 
told  them  they  are  buj-ers. 

We  can  be  hopeful  that  other  Latin 
American  oil  sources  are  more  reliable, 
but  Chile  has  not  treated  the  U.S.  copper 
industry  kindly. 

Are  these  tlie  sources  we  want  to  be- 
come dependent  on  in  the  hope  of  cheaper 
oil? 
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The  New  England  States  which,  un- 
derstandingly  would  like  to  have  cheaper 
heating  oil,  might  find  themselves  pay- 
ing more  rather  than  less  for  imported 
products.  Four  out  of  10  barrels  of  New 
England  oil  products  are  imported  now. 
During  the  Middle  East  crisis  of  1967, 
the  domestic  industry  quickly  supplied 
needs  of  the  east  coast  but  would  not  be 
able  to  do  so  if  that  area  became  entirely 
dependent  on  imports  as  is  the  eastern 
area  of  Canada. 

There  is  no  promise,  in  fact,  in  the 
tariff  plan  proposed  by  the  oil  import 
task  force  study,  for  lower  prices  at  all 
for  that  area.  However,  alternate  pro- 
posals under  a  revised  quota  plan  would 
include  increased  imports  of  heating  oil 
to  New  England  terminal  operators  close 
to  the  amounts  they  have  sought,  and  at 
real  savings  to  the  consumer,  rather  than 
a  rakeoff  by  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Such  a  plan  would  also  preserve  the 
economic  strength  of  the  domestic  oil 
industry  and  encourage  the  development 
of  increased  oil  and  gas  supplies,  both  in 
the  United  States  and  other  parts  of  the 
free  world.  The  use  of  petroleum  in  the 
United  States  rose  by  4.6  percent  in  1969, 
which  means  that  Americans  consumed 
an  average  of  600,000  barrels  a  day  more 
than  they  did  in  1968.  This  year,  still 
another  half-million  barrels  a  day  will 
be  needed  to  meet  the  expected  U.S.  de- 
mand, to  say  nothing  of  the  conjtinuing 
increase  in  the  use  of  gas. 

To  accomplish  these  supply  objectives, 
however,  vast  amounts  of  capital  and 
exploratory  expenditures  will  be  re- 
^  quired.  This  is  not  the  time  to  single 
^  out  and  penalize  an  industry  that  has 
been  notable  for  its  technologies^ 
achievements  not  only  in  this  country 
but  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Oil  product 
prices  in  the  United  States  have  re- 
mained remarkably  stable  diuing  a  pe- 
riod of  inflation  and  are  well  below  prices 
in  practically  all  other  countries. 

Today's  free  world  crude  oil  reserves 
stand  at  400  billion  barrels.  But  some 
80  percent  of  these  supplies — four  out  of 
every  five  barrels  on  which  the  free  world 
depends  for  much  of  its  future  energy 
supply — are  concentrated  in  the  Middle 
East  and  North  Africa.  Within  the  total 
figure  of  400  billion  barrels,  the  United 
States  accounts  for  orUy  some  30  billion 
barrels  of  proved  reserves.  Thus,  it  is 
obviously  essential  to  the  welfare,  not 
only  of  the  United  States,  but  of  all  the 
free  nations  of  the  world,  that  Middle 
Eastern  and  African  supplies  continue 
to  be  readily  available.  But  it  is  also 
equally  essential  that  every  encotirage- 
ment  be  given  to  development  of  in- 
creased supplies  both  in  the  United 
States  and  other  areas  of  the  world. 

The  only  way  to  keep  foreign  oil  avail- 
able and  cheap,  is  to  have  the  reserve 
capacity  available  from  reliable  sources 
to  guarantee  self-sufficiency  and  avoid 
dependency  on  sources  that  could  be 
denied  us  overnight. 

I  shall  next  discuss  the  economic  im- 
pact of  a  30-cent  cut  in  the  price  of 
domestic  crude  oil  and  the  adverse  im- 
pact it  would  have  on  our  31  oil-produc- 
ing States,  independent  producers,  and 


refiners,  and  the  companion  problem  of 
an  impending  gas  shortage. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


monthly  rise  in  the  past  decade.  The 
increase  brought  the  total  U.S.  gold  sup- 
ply to  $11.86  billion  at  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, up  from  $11.17  a  month  earlier  and 
$10.89  billion  at  the  end  of  1968. 

And  under  a  Republican  administra- 
tion, the  U.S.  trade  surplus  last  year  rose 
to  $1.26  billion  from  $837  million  a  year 
earlier  under  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the 
absence  of  Democratic  Party  economists 
from  the  Government  is  having  a  posi- 
tively beneficial  effect.  I  would  hope  the 
country  sees  fit  to  continue  this  healthy 
trend  for  a  long  time  to  come. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Under  the  order  of  yesterday  the  Sen- 
ate proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
routine  morning  business. 


THE  REAL  CAUSE   FOR   INFLATION 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  read 
with  a  great  deal  of  concern  last  night 
that  Dr.  Gardner  Ackley,  a  leading  econ- 
omist and  former  Chairman  of  the 
Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisers,  sharply 
criticized  President  Nixon  for  vetoing  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill. 

Dr.  Ackley  is  a  man  who  has  served 
not  only  in  the  academic  world  with 
great  distinction,  but  he  also  served 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  for  4  years 
as  his  top  man  in  economic  affairs.  Ad- 
vice from  a  man  such  as  this,  it  would 
seem  to  me,  is  well  worth  analyzing. 

But  then,  Mr.  President,  I  remembered 
something  and  I  took  a  careful  look  at 
the  record. 

I  find  that  Dr.  Ackley  was  chief 
prophet  and  seer  of  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration during  a  period  when  the 
Federal  Government  managed  to  run  up 
deficits  totaling  $39.3  bUlion. 

And  Is  not  that  pretty  much  what  this 
is  all  about? 

President  Nixon  is  leading  a  courage- 
ous fight  against  inflation  precisely  be- 
cause Democrats  like  Gardner  Ackley 
gave  the  Nation  such  horrendous  advice 
back  In  the  mid-1960's.  President  John- 
son was  told  by  men  like  Dr.  Ackley  to 
keep  right  on  spending  for  everything — 
in  addition  to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  And 
the  result  was  disastrous  inflation.  Even 
one  of  his  colleagues,  Dr.  Arthur  Okim, 
also  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  blames  inflation  on  the 
policies  which  Ackley  help>ed  develop  and 
sell  to  the  President. 

Now,  when  the  Republicans  are  in  of- 
fice, trying  desperately  to  halt  the  ero- 
sion of  ever-higher  prices,  along  comes 
Dr.  Ackley  again  with  advice.  And  again 
he  says,  spend,  spend,  spend. 

I  recommend  strongly  to  my  colleagues 
on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  that 
they  consider  carefully  before  accepting 
the  words  of  this  threadbare  prognosti- 
cator. 

Furthermore,  the  U.S.  gold  stock  rose 
a  steep  $688  million  last  month.  Treas- 
ury oflBclals  said  December's  increase 
in  the  gold  stock  was  by  far  the  largest 


U.S.  SERVICEMEN  CAN  SEE  THE 
REAL  CONSEQUENCES  OP  TEE 
WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

ytc.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
tense political  discussion  of  the  Vietnam 
war  has  produced  a  number  of  tragic 
misconceptions.  One  of  the  worst  has 
been  the  invalid  identification  of  the 
war's  supporters  as  the  only  true  friends 
of  the  Vietnamese  people. 

As  I  have  tried  so  often  to  make  clear, 
the  war  is  even  more  harmful  to  the  Viet- 
namese people  than  to  ourselves.  Our 
continued  involvement  in  Vietnam  only 
increases  the  violence  of  the  civil  conflict 
there;  it  lengthens  and  extends  a  war 
that  the  people  want  ended.  Even  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  irreducible  goal  of  self-de- 
termination for  the  Vietnamese  people 
is  rendered  unobtainable  as  long  as  we 
maintain  so  massive  a  foreign  presence 
in  that  country. 

This  connection  between  our  contin- 
ued presence  in  Vietnam  and  the  worsen- 
ing political  troubles  of  the  people  there 
is  not  obscure;  it  is  obvious.  American 
fighting  men  can  clearly  see  the  way  in 
which  the  American  military  presence  is 
eroding  South  Vietnam's  capacity  for 
self-government. 

A  petition  which  I  have  just  received, 
written  by  a  group  of  60  GI's  who  are 
now  serving  in  Vietnam,  bears  powerful 
witness  to  that  fsw:t.  These  servicemen 
have  something  of  significance  to  add  to 
our  understanding  of  the  consequences 
of  the  war,  and  our  need  to  disengage 
from  it.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
their  statement  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

QuANG  Nam  Psovince,  Vietnam, 

December  20,  1969. 

Dear  Senator  Church;  We  call  for  the 
withdrawal  of  all  American  forces  from 
Vietnam  in  1970.  This  is  the  only  way  that 
our  country  can  regain  her  honor  and  the 
people  of  Vietnam  their  self  determination. 
^  This  Is  not  a  time  to  be  silent.  We  sp>eak 
now  so  that  20  years  from  now.  we  will  not 
be  those  German  parents  of  today  who  turn 
away  when  their  children  ask  them,  "what 
did  you  do  to  stop  It?".  This  Is  part  of  our 
answer. 

You  do  not  prolong  a  tragedy.  The  war 
must  end  and  a  new  and  different  flght  for 
a  Just  peace  at  home  must  be  won.  We  want 
to  come  home  and  work  for  all  of  the  decent 
things  America  once  stood  for  In  the  past 
and  which  still  can  be  our  future. 
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PPC  George  D  Roberta.  Conn  .  PPC 
D«vld  T  Hlrshelm.  Minn  .  Cpl 
Everett*  E  MalhU,  Tenn  .  Cpl  Robert 
E  Feme.  New  York.  Daniel  J 
Kosharek.  Wise  .  Anthony  R  Pelaae. 
Penna  .  L  Cpl.  Dennis  E  SchaTer.  Wise 
Cpl  Victor  O  Lee  Colo  .  P1»C  John 
Fireman.  Mich  .  PVT  Mtsheal  L.  John- 
son. Atlanta.  Ga 

Douglas  W  Lange  111  Roger  D  C-otnee. 
NO.  Terry  E  Larson.  111.  Paul  V 
Kelley.  Mass  .  Freddie  L  Henders»:>n. 
La  .  L  Cpl  U'ren  B  Garne  Pa  ,  L  Cpl 
George  D  Kelly.  NY,  L  Cpl  Bruce 
W  Anderson  Mass.  L  Cpl  Ron 
Henlors 

L  Cpl  Steve  E  Motnlng.  Colorado. 
L  Cpl.  Robert  L  Ingham.  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pvt  David  C  Morton  South 
Carolina.  Sgt  .Alan  W  Cannon.  Ohio. 
Cpl  Richard  M  Staszak.  Wisconsin. 
L  Cpl  David  P  Cowelin.  New  York, 
3gt  Michael  J  Malone.  Oklahonxa. 
Pfc  Larry  .A   Batten.  Virginia 

L  Cpl  Joseph  S  Foscano.  ConnecUcu'-, 
Pfc  J.  P.  Rlbloor.  Illinois,  L  Cpl  Allen 
Oabe.  Michigan.  Cpl  Julius  Brown. 
P\'t  Wayne  J  Penton.  Massachusetts. 
Cpl.  Walter  B  West,  Indiana  L  Cpl 
Ronald  L.  Bloomqulst.  Minnesota. 
L  Cpl.  Dick  L    Columbia.  California 

Oary  C  MacLean  Mass  .  Victor  J  Gray, 
Calif..  Sherman  Ray  Leensvourt.  Oalif 
Colo..  Richard  Worobey.  Pa .  Kervln 
Drtscoll.  New  York.  Johnny  A  Davis. 
Fla  .  Forrest  S  Bumette.  Jr  .  Pa  .  Law- 
rence D  Curtis  Tenn  .  Larry  D  Ooerz. 
Illinois.  Edward  E  Westwood.  Pa  .  Da- 
vid E  Howell  Detroit.  Donovan  R 
Mason,  W  Va  .  Games  W  Woodard. 
Mich 

Roger  P  Brtsilat,  111  .  Kurt  Mueller.  Cal- 
ifornia. Kenneth  O  Krueger.  Chicago. 
Donald  J  Bery.  Wisconsin.  Thomas 
Rustman.  Chicago,  Michael  S  Agulas. 
Ohio.  Thomas  P  Gray.  Iowa.  Robert 
Lombardl.  New  York,  Thomas  A  Jack- 
son. Baldwin  City,  Kans  ,  Peter  CuUen. 
Boston,  Mass  ,  William  B  Shrever. 
Calif  .   Herman   Llmberger.  Chicago, 


IS  VIETNAMIZATION  BEING 
UNDERMINED? 

Mr,  CHURCH  Mr,  President,  there  Is 
much  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  ad- 
ministration's own  policy  of  Vietnamiza- 
tion  is  being  undermined  by  the  "big 
brother"  attitude  of  our  military  leaders 
In  Saigon,  who  are  clinging  to  their  com- 
mand and  advisory  positions. 

In  the  January  I.  1970,  issue  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  Mr.  George 
W  Ashworth  reported  that — 

The  unwillingness  of  the  Americans  to 
let  go  of  the  reins  of  power  is  a  major  con- 
tinuing problem  in  Vietnam,  Indeed,  in  terror 
of  overall  effectiveness,  the  abundance  of 
Americans  at  the  top  levels — and  down  the 
chain  of  command — has  produced  what  many 
in  the  field  see  :is  a  major  hindrance  to  the 
development  of  the  Vietnamese, 

In  my  own  view,  there  is  little  enough 
reason  to  expect  that  the  President's 
policy  of  Vietnamization  will  work  I 
And  it  hard  to  believe  that  a  government 
which  was  unable  to  wm  a  civil  war  with 
the  aid  of  half  a  million  American  troops 
will  be  able  to  win  without  them.  But 
If  the  policy  is  to  have  any  chance  of 
worting.  the  South  Vietnamese  most  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  stand  on  its  own. 

Our  reluctance  to  turn  the  reins  back 
to  the  Vietnamese — the  declared  objec- 
tive of  the  President  notwithstanding — is 
well  exposed  by  Mr.  Ashworth. 


I  aisk  unanimous  consent  that  his  arti- 
cle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How   To   CTJsaaoM   GI   WrtHoaAWAL     Woulo 

MoBE  US.  Aovracas  Hxlp  Saicon'' 

(By  George  W.  Ashworth) 

Saigon  —In  the  midst  of  American  with- 
drawals from  Vietnam,  the  United  States 
command  In  Saigon  Is  endeavoring  to  con- 
vince Washington  to  allow  still  more  advisers 
to  the  South  Vietnamese 

On  the  surface,  it  would  appear  that  ad- 
vice to  the  Vietnamese  Is  already  plentiful 
As  an  example,  the  Vietnamese  protocol  list 
for  Saigon  names  nearly  100  American  offi- 
cers of  general  and  flag  r.ink  By  compari- 
son, there  are  fewer  than  60  South  Vietnam- 
ese generals  and  admirals  on  active  duty 
with  all  of  the  Vietnamese  armed  forces 

The  hope  for  more  advisers  Ls  not  gen- 
erally held  in  the  field. 

In  interviews  throughout  Vietnam,  numer- 
ous Army  officers  and  civilians  acting  In  ad- 
visory capacities  expressed  the  view  that  tliey 
could  get  by  with  fewer-  not  more 

But  as  the  .American  involvement  In  com- 
bat has  w^aned  and  the  emphasis  upon  de- 
velopment of  the  South  Vietnamese  forces 
has  constantly  grown,  the  military  and  clvU- 
lan  advisory  effort  has  been  looked  UF>on  In 
many  quarters  as  the  new  way  to  grow 

This  desire  for  expansion  marks  what 
many  .American  sources  see  as  a  major  con- 
tinuing problem  In  Vletnaxn  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  Americans  to  let  go 

One  American  officer  put  it  this  way:  "We 
have  fought  Wasiiington  on  every  reduction 
so  far  And  I  am  sure  we  will  keep  fighting 
them," 

Despite  withdrawals.  American  strength 
remains  quite  high  In  many  areas  of  South 
Vietnam  In  northernmost  I  Corps,  for  In- 
stance, there  are  nearly  three  times  as  many 
American  fighting  men  as  there  are  Viet- 
namese despite  the  withdrawal  in  early 
fall  of  the  3d  Marine  Division  As  of  early 
December,  there  were  still  55.589  American 
marines  and  67810  Army  officers  and  en- 
listed men  in  I  Corps.  Vietnamese  Army 
forces  t<naled  41.010 

In  Saigon,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Military  Assistance  Command  Vietnam 
iMACVi  now  contains  about  2.400  A  se- 
r:ior  officer  thought  for  a  moment  before 
guessing  that  the  headquarters  could  be 
cut   by  about   1000  without  great  difficulty 

The  latest  withdrawal  announcement, 
made  Jan  12,  Included  orders  for  a  10  per- 
cent cut  in  many  headquarters  staffs  It  Is 
the  first  major  reduction  in  headquarters 
staffs,  and  there  Is  general  agreement  that 
much  of  the  American  staff  In  Saigon,  both 
civilian  and  military,  is  far  too  large. 

One  officer  new  to  the  field  from  an 
assignment  at  the  Saigon  MACV  headquar- 
ters termed  his  departure  an  escape 

"There  were  seven  colonels  In  our  office." 
he  said,  "and  we  had  almost  nothing  to  do 
Sometimes,  one  or  the  other  of  us  would 
skip  lunch  in  hopes  something  would  come 
along  to  do  while  the  others  were  out" 

In  some  provinces,  the  advisory  staffs 
number    several    hundred 

The  abundance  of  Americans  at  the  top 
levels — and  down  the  chain  of  command  — 
has  produced  what  many  In  the  field  see  as 
a  major  hindrance  to  the  development  of 
the  Vietnamese 

Withdrawals  so  far  have  left  the  various 
headquarters  and  advisory  efforts  relatively 
untouched    Some  staffs  even  have  grown. 

As  the  American  withdrawal  continues, 
and  BtiU  more  combat  troops  leave,  the  size 
of  the  so-called  '•tall"  wUI  l)ecome  still  more 
disproportionate.  If  current  trends  continue 

Aware  of  the  problem.  Washington  ordered 


the  military  command  at  one  point  in  recent 
withdrawals  to  Increase  the  share  of  head- 
quarters   personnel    leaving.    Even    then.    It 
was  but  a  tlnj^^actlon  of  the  whole. 
One    senior    Official    In    Saigon    suggested 

that  the  overall  effort  could  be  substantially 
enhanced  If  a  careful  study  were  made  to 
see  precisely  which  departments  could  be 
abolished  and  which  moved  back  to  the 
United  States. 

One  officer  suggested  facetiously,  "we  could 
let  those  In  the  United  States  put  up  some 
barbed  wire  around  their  headquarters  and 
wear  Jungle  boots  If  they  would  be  happier." 

GRAVITY    St'MMED    UP 

While  many  sources  who  have  followed  the 
war  effort  closely  Joke  about  the  vast  con- 
tinuing American  presence,  they  carefully 
agree  that  It  Ls  a  most  serious  problem  for 
several  reasons: 

The  sheer  size  of  the  bureaucracy  leads  to 
a  lot  of  waste  motion  as  well  as  dreadful 
slowness  from  time  to  time  In  matters  of 
great  urgency  And  many  officers,  particularly 
younger  ones,  complain  that  mediocrity  is 
often  forthcoming  when  brilliance  Is  needed. 

Bec.iuse  there  are  so  many  Americans,  the 
Vietnamese  simply  are  not  afforded  the  chal- 
lenges they  desperately  need  at  this  stage  In 
the;r  development.  There  are  so  many  Amer- 
icans that  they  often  must  do  more  than 
they  should  simply  to  stay  busy. 

And  there  is  the  continuing  problem  of 
the  American  belief  that  only  the  American 
way  Is  best  acceptable.  Too  often,  many 
sources  here  maintain.  Vietnamese  Ideas  are 
shunted  aside  needlessly   and   unthinkingly. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the  Senate   the   following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
RKporr  ON  Working  Capttai.  Pundb  of  the 
Department  op  Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  financial  condition  and  operating  re- 
sults of  working  capital  fvmds  at  June  30, 
1969  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Repobt  or  AtTDiT  or  the  Exchange 
Stabilization  Fund 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port of  audit  of  the  Exchange  Stabilization 
Fund,  VB.  Treasury  Department,  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1969  (with  an  accompanying 
report):  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Report  op  Defense  Procurement  From 
Smaix  and  Other  Bl'SIness  Firms 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics) , 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  report  on 
Department  of  Defense  procurement  from 
small  and  other  business  firms  for  July- 
October  1969  (With  an  accompanying  re- 
p<irt  I :  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Report  op  Disposal  of  Foreign  Excess 

Property 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  General  Man- 
ager, US  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  re- 
pxjrtlng.  pursuant  to  law.  on  the  disposal  of 
foreign  excess  property  during  fiscal  year 
1969.  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
eraUons. 

Report  on  Middle  East  Petroleum 
Emergency  or  1967 

A  letter  from  the  .Ass.siant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
Middle  East  petroleum  emergency  of  1967, 
prepared  by  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas.  De- 
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partment  of  the  Interior  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  CTommlttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


X 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  lajd  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore : 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Kentucky;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

"House  Resolution  No.  13 

"a    resolution    honoring   the   late   dr. 
martin  litther  king.  jr. 

"Whereas,  January  15  is  the  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.:  and 

"Whereas,  throughout  his  life  Dr.  King 
exemplified  the  principles  of  adherence  to 
law  and  of  bettering  the  law  through  lawful 
change:  and 

"Whereas.  Dr.  King  has  become  the  symbol 
to  all  Americans  of  the  power  of  passive  per- 
suasion; and 

"Whereas,  there  Is  now  before  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  House  Resolution  7703, 
to  designate  January  15  as  a  legal  public 
holiday:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Commontoealth 
of  Kentucky : 

1.  That  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  endorsee 
and  urges  the  passage  of  House  Resolution 
7703  to  establish  January  15  as  a  legal  holi- 
day honoring  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr. 

"3.  That    the    House    of    Representatives, 

y  when  it  adjourns  on  January  15,  1970.  does 

\so  In  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  King. 

\    "3.  That  the  chief  clerk  Is  directed  to  send 

^copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of 

the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 

the  United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  Urban  Commission, 
Department  of  Christian  Social  Relations, 
Diocese  of  Long  Island.  Brooklyn.  N.Y.,  pray- 
ing for  the  declaration  of  the  15th  day  of 
January  a  national  holiday  In  honor  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King..  Jr.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter,  In  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
Commodore  William  Moss.  Represa.  Calif., 
praying  for  a  redress  of  grievances  with 
respect  to  the  equal  protection  of  the  law; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service, 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  AIKEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2116.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Inspection 
of  certain  egg  products  by  the  U.S.  E>epart- 
ment  of  Agriculture;  restriction  on  the  dla- 
posltlon  of  certain  qualities  of  eggs;  uni- 
formly of  standards  for  eggs  In  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce;  and  cooperation  with 
State  agencies  In  eulmlnlstratlon  of  this  act; 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-639). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
with  an  amendment: 

S  2306.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  international  quarantine  station 
and  to  permit  the  entry  therein  of  animals 
from  any  country  and  the  subsequent  move- 
ment of  such  animals  Into  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  for  purposes  of  Improving  live- 
stock breeds,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  91-638). 


AMENDfMENT  OF  SECTION  302(c)  OF 
THE  LABOR-MANAGEMENT  RELA- 
TIONS ACT.  1947,  TO  PERMIT  EM- 
PLOYER CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR 
JOINT  INDUSTRY  PROMOTION  OF 
PRODUCTS  IN  CERTAIN  IN- 
STANCES—INDIVIDUAL VIEWS 
(REPT.  NO.  91-640) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  I  report  favorably, 
with  amendments,  the  bill  (S.  1369)  to 
amend  section  302(c)  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  Act,  1947.  to  permit 
employer  contributions  for  joint  industry 
promotion  of  products  in  certain  in- 
stances, and  I  submit  a  report  thereon.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  repwrt 
be  printed,  together  with  the  individual 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoicmicK) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received,  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  printed  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  326— RESOLU- 
TION REPORTED  AUTHORIZING 
ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMTTTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS  FOR  INQUIRIES  AND  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  326) ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration : 

S.  Res.  326 

Resolved,  That  the  Oommlttee  on  Public 
Works,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized,  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  tlie  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  aa  amended,  and  in  accordance  with 
Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine, 
investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study  of 
any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  Qood  con- 
trol, navigation,  rivers  and  harbors,  roads 
and  highways,  public  buildings,  regional  eco- 
nomic development,  disaster  relief,  environ- 
mental quality,  and  all  features  of  water 
resource  development  and  economic  growth. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee  from  February  1st.  1970  to 
January  Slst,  1971,  inclusive,  is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ,  on  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the 
minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  (2,700  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sbc.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31st,  1971. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $211,- 
600,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  on  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  327— RESOLU- 
TION REPORTED  AUTHORIZING 
ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS  FOR  INVESTIGATIONS  OF 
AIR,  WATER,  AND  ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL MATTERS,  MiD  SUCH  OTHER 
RELATED  MATTERS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  327) ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  327 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  Its  duly  authorized  Subcommit- 
tee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution,  is  author- 
ized, under  sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended,  and  In  accordance  with  its  Juris- 
dictions specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine.  Inves- 
tigate, and  make  a  complete  study  of  the 
financing  of  waste  treatment  facilities,  ex- 
tension and  amendment  to  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  including  creation  of  an  Office  of  Noise 
Pollution  Abatement;  extension  and  expan- 
sion of  the  Solid  Waste  Dlsp>osal  Act;  comple- 
tion of  action  on  the  Water  Quality 
Improvement  Act  and  the  Office  of  Environ- 
mental Quality;  limitation  of  underground 
uses  of  nuclear  energy;  potential  adminis- 
tration proposals  on  amendments  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act  and  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  the  recovery  and  recycling 
of  waste  materials  and  assessment  of  waste 
disposal  technology,  the  establishment  of 
National  Environmental  Laboratories,  and 
such  other  matters  as  may  be  referred  to 
the  subcommittee  during  this  Session. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  piuposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion, the  committee  from  February  1st.  1970 
to  January  Slst,  1971,  inclusive,  is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable:  (2)  to  employ,  on  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shaU  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $2,700  than  the  high- 
est gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee; 
and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  concerned, 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  m- 
formatlon.  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  Slst.  1971. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$163,500.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  on  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and,  by  imani- 
mous  consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  CHURCH : 

S.  3347.  A  bill  to  reorganize  and  strength- 
en the  U.S.  C3k)vernment  structure  for  deal- 
ing with  Western  Hemisphere  affairs;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Chtjrch  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bin  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
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By  Mr    TALMADOE    ifor  himself    Mr 
Cranston   and   Mr    Yahbl'Roi'gh  i 
S  3348    A   bill    lo   amend    title   38    United 
Slates  Code,  to   increase   the  rates  of  com- 
pensation for  disabled  veteraus.  aiid  for  other 
purposes    to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

iThe  remarks  of  Mr  Talmadce  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading  i 
By  Mr  ERVIN 
S  3349  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  li>54  with  respect  to  the  amount 
of  deduction  allowable  for  casualty  losses  to 
timber    to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

S  3350    A  bin  for  tjie  relief  of  a«orge  W 
Sharman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    MURPHY  ifor  himself  and  Mr 
Cranston  I  : 
S    3351    A  bin  to  provide  for  the  termina- 
of   mineral   leases   in   the   area  of   the    uut«r 
ConUnental    Shelf    seaward    of    the    Santa 
Barbara  sUte   oil    drtlUng  sanctuary  in   the 
State    of    California,    to    the    Committee    on 
Interior  a«id  Insular  Affairs 

Bv    Mr     METCALF    ■  for    himself    and 
Mr    MANsrtxt-Di 
S    3352    A   bin   for   the   relief   of   Solomon 
Slmtab    to  the  Committee  oa  the  Judiciary 
By    Mr     BURDICK    (tor    himself,    Mr 
MrrcvLT,  and  Mr.  Mondalii  ; 
S    3353    A  bill  to  require   the  Secretary  of 
.Agriculture    to   make   part   payment  to  pro- 
ducers under  the  wheat  and  feed  grain  pro- 
grams in   advance  of  determination  of  per- 
formance:   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry 


S  3347— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  CREATE  AN  UNDER  SECRE- 
TARY OF  STATE  FOR  WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE    AFFAIRS 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
reorganize  the  U.S.  Government  struc- 
ture for  dealing  with  Western  Hemi- 
sphere affairs,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  would  implement  a  recommen- 
dation made  by  the  President  in  his 
October   31   speech  on  Latin   American 

policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks,  together  with  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Vice 
President  and  an  explanation  of  the  bill 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  SUte. 

The  bill  would  have  the  effect  of  up- 
grading the  State  Department  official  !n 
charge  of  Latin  American  policy  from  an 
Assistant  Secretary  to  an  Under  Secre- 
tary This  is  said  to  be  desirable  for  two 
rea.sons 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  special  place  which  Latin 
America  holds  in  our  foreign  relations. 
In  the  second  place,  it  would  give  the 
new  Under  Secretary  greater  standing 
within  our  own  Government.  One  of  the 
problems  of  our  Latin  American  policy  is 
that  of  interagency  coordination. 

Latin  American  policymakers  in  the 
State  Department  not  only  have  to  deal 
with  24  countries  m  Latin  America  but 
also  with  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
US.  Information  Agency,  the  Agency  for 
International  Developnient,  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Department  of  Labor,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  among  others.  The  De- 
partment of  State  Is  supposed  to  be  the 


preeminent  foreien  policy  agency.  Rep- 
resentation of  the  Department  of  State 
by  an  Under  Secretary,  instead  of  an 
Assistant  Secretary,  would  help  to  insure 
that  this  IS.  in  fact,  the  case 

Tne  PRESIDING  ObVICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
letter  and  explanation  will  be  printed 
m  the  Record 

The  bill  'S.  3347',  to  reorganize  and 
sirenjithen  the  US  Go\ernment  struc- 
ture for  dealmg  with  Western  Hemi- 
sphere affairs,  introduced  by  Mr.  Church, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  lU  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Poreicn  Re- 
lations, and  ordered  to  be  printed  ui  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S  3347 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rep-eientattves  of  the  Umtcd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  section 
2  of  Uie  Act  of  May  26.  1949,  as  amended 
(22  use  2653).  is  hereby  further  amended 
bv  adding  a  new  paragraph  (c)  at  the  end 
thereof  to  read  as  follows  "(c)  There  Is  es- 
tablished in  the  Department  of  State  an 
Office  of  Under  Secre-^ry  of  State  for  West- 
ern Hemisphere  .Aff.Urs  which  office  bhall  be 
filled  by  appointment  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate The  Incumbent  of  such  office  shaU  per- 
form such  duties  .is  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  ' 

Sec  2  Section  5314  of  title  d.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  add  the  follow- 
ing new  p.\ragripn  at  the  end  thereof  ••(54) 
Under  Secret.iry  of  State  for  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Affairs  ■' 

The  material  furnished  by  Mr. 
Church  follows: 

The  Secretary  or  State. 
Wa.<ihington.  D  C  .  December  20.  1969. 
Hon    Spiro  T    Acnew. 
President  of  the  Senate 

TftKR  Mr  Vice  President;  Enclosed  for 
consideration  and  action  by  the  Congress  is 
a  draft  bill  to  reorganize  and  strengthen  the 
United  States  Government  structure  for 
de.illng  with  Western  Hempshlre  affairs 

Relations  with  the  other  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  are  a  matter  of  special 
Interest  and  concern  to  the  United  Stat«a, 
This  special  concern  has  been  forged  by  ties 
of  geography,  history,  common  Interests  and 
common  asplraUons  Given  the  Importance 
and  special  nature  of  our  relationship  with 
the  nations  of  the  Western  HemUphere— 
and  given  the  seriousness  and  complexity  of 
the  problems  that  fac«  us  In  the  decade 
ahead— the  President  has  proposed  that 
the  nations  of  the  inter-Amerlcan  system 
develop  an  action  program,  based  on  a 
mature  partnership,  to  revitalize  otir  rela- 
tionship and  to  stimulate  progress  In  the 
development  of  these  societies. 

To  fullflU  more  effectively  our  commitment 
In  this  new  partnership  program  In  the 
hemisphere  will  require  a  significant  reor- 
ganlzaUon  and  upgrading  of  effectiveness  of 
the  U  S  governmental  structure  dealing 
with  Western  Hemisphere  affairs.  In  recogni- 
tion of  this  need,  the  President  announced  In 
his  speech  of  October  31.  1969.  on  Latin 
Amencan  policy,  that  he  would  seek  legisla- 
tion to  establish  the  position  of  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Western  Hemisphere  Af- 
fairs The  proposed  bill  will  carry  out  that 
pledge. 

This  proposal  is  thus  a  key  element  in  the 
Presidents  Western  Hemisphere  policy  It  Is 
designed  to  (a»  produce  more  effective  and 
efBclent  implementation  of  new  policy  ap- 
proaches in  the  Hemisphere  by  providing  an 
authority  to  coordinate  various  U  S.  Govern- 
ment activities  in  the  area,    (b)    create  one 


place  in  the  United  SUtes  Government  where 
otner  hemisphere  nations  can  come  to  dis- 
cuss their  problems  and  thus  speed  decisions 
and  reactions;  and  (C)  signify  to  the  nations 
of  the  hemisphere  the  special  Importance  we 
attach  to  our  relations  with  them. 

The  Presidents  announcement  In  his 
speech  that  he  would  propose  Uie  establish- 
ment of  an  Under  Secretary  for  Western 
Hemisphere  Affairs  received  wide  and  enthu- 
siastic approval  in  the  other  countries  in 
the  hemisphere 

The  new  Under  Secretary  will  represent 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  In 
all  matters  concerning  Western  Hemisphere 
affairs.  He  will  be  concerned  with  a  broad 
spectrum  of  problems  relating  to  the  Hemi- 
sphere and  win  be  given  authority  to  coordi- 
nate all  US.  Government  programs  and  ac- 
Uvitles  related  to  those  problems.  He  will  be 
responsible  for  developing  and  implementing 
new  approaches  for  solving  these  problems. 
His  area  of  involvement  will  include  military, 
education,  health,  scientific,  technological, 
agricultural,  developmental  and  other  pro- 
grams in  addition  to  general  economic  and 
political  aflalrs. 

The   Bureau   of    the   Budget   advises   that 
this  proposal  Is  in  accord  with  the  President's 
program    I  request  that  the  Congress  give  It 
favorable  consideration  at  an  early  date. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WnxiAM  P.  Rogers. 


Explanation  or  Proposes)  Legislation 
Relations  with  the  other  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  are  a  matter  of  special 
intercs-t  and  concern  to  the  United  States. 
Because  of  the  Importance  and  special  nature 
of  our  relationship  with  these  nations,  the 
President— in  his  speech  of  October  31,  1969 
on  Latin  American  policy— proposed  that  the 
nations  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system  de- 
velop an  action  program,  based  on  a  mature 
partnership,  to  meet  the  pressing  needs  of 
the  decade  ahead. 

To  fulfill  more  effectively  our  commitment 
in  this  new  partnership  program  In  the 
hemisphere  will  require  a  significant  reorga- 
nization and  upgrading  of  effectiveness  of  the 
US,  government  structure  dealing  with  the 
Western  Hemisphere  In  recognition  of  this 
need,  the  President  announced  In  his  speech 
his  intention  to  seek  legislation  to  establish 
the  position  of  Under  Secretary  for  Western 
Hemisphere  Affairs, 

The  President  considers  the  proposed  legis- 
lation to  be  a  key  element  In  his  Western 
Hemisphere  policy  It  Is  designed  to:  (a) 
produce  more  effective  and  efficient  Imple- 
mentation of  new  policy  approaches  in  the 
Hemisphere  by  providing  an  authority  to  co- 
ordinate various  US.  Government  activities 
in  the  area;  (b)  create  one  place  In  the 
United  States  Government  where  other 
hemisphere  nations  can  come  to  discuss  their 
problems  and  thus  speed  decisions  and  re- 
actions: and  (C)  signify  to  the  nations  of  the 
hemisphere  the  special  importance  we  at- 
tach to  our  relations  with  them. 

The  new  Under  Secretary  will  represent  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  In  all 
matters  concerning  Western  Hemisphere  af- 
fairs He  will  be  concerned  with  a  broad 
spectrum  of  problems  relating  to  the  Hemi- 
sphere and  will  be  given  authority  to  coordi- 
nate all  U  S  Government  programs  and  ac- 
tivities related  to  those  problems.  He  will  be 
responsible  for  developing  and  devising  new 
approaches  for  solving  these  problems.  His 
area  of  involvement  will  Include  military, 
education,  health,  scientific,  technological, 
agricultural,  developmental  and  other  pro- 
grams in  addition  to  general  economic  and 
political  affairs. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  amend  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  May  26.  1949  (22  U.S.C. 
26531.  An  Act  to  Strengthen  and  Improve 
the  Organization  and  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  State,  by  adding  a  new  para- 
graph (C)   authorizing  the  position  of  Under 


Secretary  of  State  for  Western  Hemisphere 
Affairs.  This  legislation  will  also  amend 
Chapter  53  of  Title  5,  U.S.  Code,  by  adding 
the  position  of  Under  Secretory  of  Stote  for 
Western  Hemisphere  Affairs  to  Level  III  of 
the  Executive  Salary  Schedule. 


S  3348— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
INCREASING  THE  RATES  OF  COM- 
PENSATION FOR  DISABLED  VET- 
ERANS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  introduced  a  bill  to  increase 
compensation  payments  to  disabled  vet- 
erans whose  disability  is  related  to  their 
military  service.  Unfortunately,  the  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  to  raise  dependents'  al- 
lowances was  inadvertently  omitted.  I 
am,  therefore,  introducing  a  clean  bill 
today  which  includes  this  section. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  bill  is  being 
cosponsored  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  Senator  Yarborough. 
and  by  the  chairman  of  that  committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Senator  Cranston. 

I  ask  unanimoas  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in 

the  Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3348),  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates 
of  compensation  for  disabled  veterans, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
31  Mr.  Talmadce  (for  himself  and  other 
5  Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3348 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  SttUes  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  314  of  title  38,  United  Stotes  Code. 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "•23"  In  subsection 

(a)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$26"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "»43"  in  subsection 

(b)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$48"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$66"  In  subsection 

(c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$72"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$89"  In  subsection 

(d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$99''; 
(6)   by  striking  out  "$122"  in  subsection 

(e)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$136"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "$147"  In  subsection 

(f)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$163"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "$174''  in  subsection 

(g)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$193"; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "$201"  In  subsection 
(h)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$223"; 

(9)  by  striking  out  "$226"  In  subsection 
(1)   and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$250": 

(10)  by  striking  out  "$400"  in  subsection 
(J)    and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$450"; 

(111  by  striking  out  '$500"  and  "$700"  in 
subsection  (k)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$550"  and  ■■J750".  respectively; 

(12)  by  striking  out  "$500"  In  subsection 
(1)   and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$550"; 

(13)  by  striking  out  "$550"  In  subsection 
(m)    and'  Inserting   in   lieu    thereof   "$600"; 

(14)  by  striking  out  '■$625"  in  subsection 
(n)   and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$675"; 

(15)  by  striking  out  "$700"  in  subsections 
(o)  and  (p)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■•$750":  and 

(16)  by  sUlkIng  out  "$450"  In  subsection 
(s)    and   Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '■$500'". 

(b)    The   Administrator   of   Veterans'   Af- 


fairs may  adjust  administratively,  consistent 
with  the  Increases  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion, the  rates  of  disability  compensation 
payable  to  persons  within  the  purview  of 
section  10  of  Public  Law  85-857  who  are  not 
In  receipt  of  compensation  payable  pursuant 
to  chapter  11  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 

(c)  The  increase  in  rates  of  disability  com- 
pensation made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  section  shall  become  effective  July  1, 
1970. 

Sec.  2.  Section  315(1)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "$25"  in  subparagraph 

(A)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■$28  "; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$43"  In  subparagraph 

(B)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$48"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$55"  In  subparagraph 

(C)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "■$61"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$68"  and  "$13"  in  sub- 
paragraph (D)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$75"  and  "$14",  respectively; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "$17"  in  subparagraph 
(E)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$19"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "$30"  in  subparagraph 
(P)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$33"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "$43"  and  "$13"  In 
subparagraph  (O)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "$48"  and  "$14".  respectively; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "$21"  In  subparagraph 
(H)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$23";  and 

(9)  by  striking  out  "$40"  in  subparagraph 
(I)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$44". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  312  of  title  38,  United 
States  CJode.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "For" 
at  the  beginning  of  such  section  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "(a)  For";  and  by  adding 
a  new  subsection  as  follows : 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  section  310  of 
this  title,  the  disability  of  any  veteran  of  a 
war  or  of  service  after  January  31,  1955,  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  service-connected  for  a  peri- 
od of  not  less  than  180  days  during  his  active 
military,  naval,  or  air  service  such  veteran 
(1)  was  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  or  (2) 
while  m  line  of  duty  was  forceably  detained 
or  interned  by  a  foreign  government  or  power, 
unless  the  Administrator  can  show  by  clear 
and  convincing  evidence  that  such  disability 
was  not  Incurred  in  or  aggravated  In  line  of 
duty  by  such  veteran  while  serving  In  the 
active  military,  naval,  or  air  service." 

(b)  The  catch  line  of  section  312  of  such 
title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"5  312.  Presumptions  relating  to  certain  dis- 
eases and  disabilities." 

(c)  The  ttible  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  11  of  such  title  Is  amended  by 
striking  out 

"312.  Presumptions  relating  to  certain  dls- 


average  earnings.  In  the  case  of  totally 
disabled  veterans,  this  bill  would  increase 
their  monthly  payments  from  $400  to 
$450.  This  bill  would  increase  the  pay- 
ments t3  veterans  with  disabilities  rang- 
ing from  10  to  90  percent  by  11  percent. 
It  would  also  increase  the  allowance  for 
dependents  of  veterans  whose  disability 
is  50  percent  or  higher  by  11  percent. 
Finally,  the  bill  provides  that  disabili- 
ties suffered  by  veterans  who  were  pris- 
oners of  war  for  6  months  or  more  will  be 
presumed  to  be  service  connected  un- 
less the  Veterans'  Administration  can 
show  otherwise  by  clear  and  convincing 
evidence. 

I  commend  the  spwnsors  of  this  bill  for 
the  efforts  they  have  put  into  this  im- 
portant legislation.  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  this  bill  and  hope  that  it 
will  receive  prompt  consideration. 


and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"312.  Presumptions  relating  to  certain  dis- 
eases and  disabilities." 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committees 
Subcommittee  on  Veterans  Legislation, 
Senator  Talmadge,  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  Senator  Cranston. 
in  cosponsoring  S.  348,  which  would  in- 
crease compensation  payments  to  vet- 
erans who  suffer  from  service -connected 
disability. 

The  most  significant  feature  of  this  bill 
Is  that  it  recognizes  that  economic  loss 
should  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  in- 
crease in  average  earnings  and  not 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  The  pay- 
ments provided  for  under  the  present 
law  are  far  too  low  and  have  needed  to 
be  increased  for  some  time.  This  bill  seeks 
to  raise  these  payments  by  applsong  a 
reasonable   standard:    the    increase    in 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  328— TO 
PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
A  COMPILATION  ENTITLED  "MA- 
JORITY AND  MINORITY  LEADERS 
OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Scott)  submitted  the  following  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  328) ,  which  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  328 
Resolved.  That  a  compilation  entitled 
"Majority  and  Minority  Leaders  of  the  Sen- 
ate", prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  Francis  R.  Valeo,  by 
the  Senate  Parliamentarian,  Floyd  M.  Rld- 
dlck,  shall  be  reprinted  with  revisions  and 
certain  tables  as  a  Senate  document,  and 
that  an  additional  two  thousand  copies  be 
printed  for  distribution  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESERVATION  ACT- 
AMENDMENT 

amendment   no.   466 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  S.  1520,  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act.  which  would 
exempt  certain  newspapers  from  anti- 
trust prohibitions  against  price  fixing, 
profit  pooling,  and  market  division  is  on 
the  calendar  awaiting  debate. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  measure  and,  as 
I  have  several  times  said,  intend  to  vote 
against  it. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
contains  amendments  which  had  been 
offered  by  the  late  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois,  Mr.  Dirksen.  These  amendments, 
in  my  view,  made  an  already  bad  bill 
worse.  One  of  the  amendments  grants  the 
Attorney  General  the  authority  to  ap- 
prove future  agreements  without  giving 
the  parties  the  right  of  appeal.  The  other 
adds  language  to  the  definition  of  failing 
newspaper,  language  which  in  my  view 
will  give  the  courts  an  impossible  inter- 
pretation job. 

Mr.  President,  I.  therefore,  submit  am 
amendment  which  would  strike  the  Dirk- 
sen amendments  giving  the  Attorney 
General  the  power  to  approve  future 
agreements  and  which  simplifies  the  def- 
inition of  "failing  newspaper."  I  am  send- 
ing the  amendment  to  the  desk  and  sisk 
that  it  be  printed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 
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ORGANIZED  CRIME  CONTROL  ACT 
OF  1969 
Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr  President,  the 
passage  last  Fnday  by  the  Senate  of  S. 
30  the  Organzed  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1969.  by  a  vole  of  73  to  1.  will.  I  am 
sure  be  recorded  by  history  as  a  land- 
mark in  our  Nation's  response  to  the 
special  challenge  posed  by  the  rapidly 
growing  and  dangerou-s  menace  of  orga- 
nized crime  This  legislation,  which  is 
a  bipartisan  product  of  a  year's  hearings, 
consultations,  and  concentrated  effort, 
embodies  many  of  the  recommendations 
of  such  distinguished  groups  and  orga- 
m/ations  as  the  President  s  Commission 
on  Crune  and  the  Adxrumstration  of  Jus- 
tice the  American  Law  Institute,  the 
American  Bar  Association,  and  "^i;  Na- 
tional Council  on  Cnme  and  Delin- 
quency. In  addition,  in  two  of  its  1 1  titles, 
the  bill  Implements  specific  items  of  the 
President's  legislative  program  in  the 
field  of  criminal  justice  The  evldence- 
gatheruig  processes  and  the  oraiamzcd 
cnme  control  features  of  this  bill  repre- 
sent an  embodiment  of  the  best  legal 
thought  and  judgment  that  could  be 
marshaled  and  brought  to  bear  on  this 
most  urgent  problem  c,    on  v. 

Mr  President,  the  passage  of  S  30  Dy 
such  an  overwhelming  vote  unequivocally 
records  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  and 
serves  notice  that  it  is  ready  and  willing 
to  provide  our  law-enforcement  agencies 
with  aU  legislative  tools  that  can  be  made 
available  within  the  framework  of  the 
Constitution  to  aid  them  in  success- 
fully prosecuting  the  war  on  crime. 

It  is  also  significant.  I  thmk.  Mr 
President,  to  note  that  since  the  passage 
of  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  73  to  1.  23  of  the 
26  Senators  who  were  absent  and  not 
votmg  at  the  time  the  bill  was  passed 
havtf  subsequently  announced  m  the 
Record  that  had  they  been  present  and 
voting  they  would  have  supported  this 
measure. 

Mr  President,  the  action  of  the  Senate 
in  havmg  fully  met  its  responsibility 
carries  with  It  an  urgent  inviUtion  to 
the  other  body  to  consider  Immediately 
and  move  expeditiously  on  this  measure 
I  recognize  that  fear  has  been  expressed 
by  some  few  that  there  are  some  un- 
constitutional provisions  in  S  30 — pro- 
visions that  tread  unduly  on  civil  liber- 
ties Nevertheless.  I  am  confident  that 
close  and  careful  scrutiny  of  the  measure 
will  lead  all  fairmmded  Representatives, 
as  it  led  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  to 
conclude  that  its  provisions  are  not  only 
constitutional,  but  that  they  are  prudent 
and  sorely  needed  for  the  administration 
of  justice  and  the  protection  of  .society. 
Mr.  President.  I  know  that  all  Sena- 
tors now  share  my  hope  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  act  expeditiously 
and  favorably  on  this  legislation  and 
that  the  President  may  soon  have  the 
opportunity  to  sign  the  bill  into  law. 
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war  Too  many  of  our  citizens  are  prone 
to  look  upon  these  forces  as  "weekend 
warriors  '•  They  do  not  realize  tliat  the 
total  experience  m  a  Reserve  or  National 
Guard  organizauon  is  far.  far  greater 
than  the  experience  found  In  the  Regular 
Forces 

The  Air  Force  Reserve,  for  example.  Is 
committed  to  many  task-s  such  as  airlift 
and  air  evacuation,  both  domestically 
and  overseas,  and  I  tliink  it  is  proper  to 
invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
fact  that  in  1969.  when  more  than  11.000 
missions  were  airlifted.  Including  1.500 
overwater  missions  to  Europe.  Africa, 
Uie  Near  East,  the  Pacific,  and  Southeast 
Asia.  toUling  over  150,C0C  hours  In  el^jht 
different  types  of  air.^raft,  not  one  single 
accident  occurred 

Tliese  missions  "uunted  for  186  torus 
and  close  to  115.000  troops  in  airdrops 
in  support  of  special  exercises  and  Army 
airtKjrne  training  In  accomplishment  of 
these  missions  the  Reserve  pilots  and 
crewmembers  encountered  many  flight 
emergencies  and  adverse  weather  condi- 
tions which  were  handled  skillfully,  and 
all  this  reflects  tremendously  to  the  cred- 
it of  these  men  of  all  ages  who  main- 
tam  the  aircraft,  schedule  their  opera- 
tions, navigate  them,  engineer  them,  and 
fly  them,  and  I.  as  a  former  Reserve  of- 
ficer, hope  that  proper  recognition  to  the 
importance  of  the  reservist  will  be  forth- 
commg  by  this  administration,  this  Con- 
gress, and  the  different  branches  of  the 
military 

In  further  recognition  of  thus  achieve- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  from  the  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Air  Force.  Gen  John  C  Meyer,  to 
MaJ  Gen  Tom  E  Marchbanks.  Jr  .  the 
Chief  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DWAKTMCNT      nr     THK      AlR      PORCE. 

Omce  or  the  Chiet  or  Staff, 

tJ  S    AlK   FO«CE. 

Wash.tngton.  D  C 
MaJ   Gen  Tom  E.  Maschbanks.  Jr  . 
Chief  of  Atr  Force  Reserve. 

DtAK  General  Marchbanks  It  l.s  a  pleas- 
ure to  acknowledge  that  the  Air  Force  Re- 
•»er\e  has  Just  completed  an  aircraft  accident 
free  year  In  1969  which  Is  an  achievement 
never  before  attained  by  our  Reserve  forces. 
Considering  the  global  mpe  and  diversity 
of  the  Reserve  flying  mlspum,  this  record  la 
truly  commendable  Attainment  of  this  dif- 
ficult goal  attests  to  the  hlph  degree  of  pro- 
feissinnalism  existing  at  alt  levels  within  the 
command 

I   congratulate   you   and   each   member   of 
the    Air    Force    Reserve    for    this    truly   out- 
standing achievement 
Sincerely. 

Gen    JfiHN  O   Meyer. 

Vu-f  Chief  of  Staff. 


THE   ARMED   RESERVE   FORCES 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr  President,  all 
too  little  attention  has  been  focused  up- 
on the  tremendous  asset  the  Reserve 
Forces  of  the  United  States  are  to  our 
total  commliments  ooth  in  peace  and  in 


SENATOR  WnXIAMS  OF  NEW  JER- 
SEY CAI.I^  FOR  THE  UNITED 
STATES  TO  DEMONSTRATE  SUP- 
PORT FOR  ISRAEL  IN  WORD  AND 
DEED 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  in  a  statement  Issued  on  Sun- 
day. Jtmuary  25.  1970.  the  President  has 
recognized  that  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
can    be    achieved    only    through    direct 


negotiations  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
nations.  I  hope  that  the  President's 
sUtement  reflects  a  return  of  U.S.  policy 
from  the  disastrous  course  the  State  De- 
partment has  been  pursuing. 

As  I  have  stated  time  and  time  again, 
no  foreign  power  can  impose  a  settlement 
upon  the  parties  to  the  Middle  East  con- 
flict The  Arab  nations  must  be  made  to 
understand  that  the  only  prospect  for  a 
settlement  of  the  dispute  lies  in  their 
willingness  to  recognize  Israel's  status  as 
a  member  of  the  family  of  nations  and 
their  willingness  to  negotiate  the  peace 
directly  with  Israel. 

In  his  statement,  the  President  also 
said  that  'we  will  not  hesitate  to  provide 
arms  to  friendly  states  as  the  need 
arises."  However,  it  has  been  reported 
that  both  While  House  and  State  Depart- 
ment officials  said  that  the  Presidents 
comments  did  not  signal  any  decision  on 
Israel's  pendmg  request  to  purchase  ad- 
ditional jet  fighters. 

While  I  deeply  regret  any  escalation  of 
the  arms  race  in  the  Middle  East,  we 
cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  Syria,  Iraq, 
and  Egypt  together  have  almost  four 
times  as  many  combat  planes  as  Israel. 
Nor  can  we  Ignore  the  recent  agreement 
by  France  to  sell  Libya  100  jet  flghters. 
The  United  States,  while  making  every 
effort  to  halt  the  aims  race  in  the 
Middle  East,  must  not  hesitate  to  con- 
clude an  agreement  to  sell  Israel  the 
military  equipment.  Including  jets,  she 
desperately  needs.  We  must  also  under- 
take to  provide  Israel  with  economic 
assistance  to  enable  her  to  pursue  peace 
for  all  people  In  the  Middle  East. 

In  recent  weeks,  I  have  been  meeting 
with  various  groups  who  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  sincerity  of  America's 
commitment.  This  past  Sunday  I  ad- 
dressed the  Jewish  Welfare  Council  of 
Bergen  County.  In  the  course  of  that  ad- 
dress. I  read  the  text  of  a  letter  I  sent 
to  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  on  January 
19.  1970,  demanding  that  the  United 
States  in  word  and  in  deed  demonstrate 
to  the  entire  world  that  the  continued  in- 
tegrity of  a  secure  State  of  Israel  is  vital 
not  only  to  the  national  interests  of  the 
United  States,  but  to  the  interests  of 
world  peace. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress and  text  of  my  letter  to  Secretary 
Rogers  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  or  U  S   Senator  Harrison  A 

WtLLLAMS.  jR 

Thank  you  very  much  for  Inviting  me  to 
Join  you  this  morning  at  this  annual  break- 
f.ist  honoring  the  Presidents  of  Teaneck's 
Jewish  organizations 

There  are  many  subjects  about  which  I 
could  address  the  Jewish  Welfare  Council  of 
Bergen  County  I  could  for  example  talk 
about  the  severe  problems  facing  the  elderly 
in  our  society  I  could  talk  about  aid  to 
refugees  from  behind  the  Iron  curtain.  1  know 
that  both  of  these  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant, rttal  activities  that  the  Council  per- 
forms. 

This  morning,  however,  as  we  meet  In  Con- 
gregation Beth  Sholom.  I  think  it  Is  appro- 
priate to  talk  about  "Peace."  not  only  for 
the  aged,  not  only  for  the  refugees,  but  for 
all  In  that  geographically  tiny,  giant  of  de- 
mocracy In  the  Middle-East— Israel. 


January  28,  1970 
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The  news  from  the  Middle  East  Is  not 
encouraging  For  several  months  now  we  have 
been  witnessing  the  gradual  but  nonetheless 
shocking  erosion  of  U  S.  support  for  the  con- 
tinued secure  existence  of  Israel.  The  Arab 
n;uions  each  day.  confirm  their  resolve  not 
to  negotiate  a  lasting  peace  since  they  see  a 
weakening  of  American  resolve. 

The  French  Government  demonstrates  Its 
complete  disregard  of  the  views  of  Its  own 
citizens  as  well  as  responsible  people  through- 
out the  world  by  the  sale  of  100  Mirage  Jets 
to  iJbya  The  British  began  to  negotiate  the 
.sale  of  tanks  to  Ubya  Surely  our  Govern- 
ment must  realize,  as  Prance  must,  the  like- 
lihood that  these  Jets  are  destined  for  Egypt. 

Secret.iry  Rogers  has  publicly  proclaimed 
Ills  desire  that  America  be  "even-handed"  in 
Its  appro.ich  to  Israel  and  the  Araibs.  He  has 
underlined  his  concern  for  friendly  relations 
with  the  Arab  States.  And  he  has  made  it 
crysUil  clear  that  we  have  to  conduct  our 
foreign  policy.  In  his  own  words.  "In  a  way 
that  we  think  is  best  for  our  natlonaj  In- 
terests." 

Well,  what  Is  best  for  our  national  Inter- 
esu? 

Is  it  best  for  our  national  interests  to  per- 
mit the  farmers  who  live  below  the  Golan 
Heights  to  be  used  for  Syrian  target  practice? 

Is  it  best  for  our  national  interests  to  i>er- 
mlt  Nas.ser  to  arbitrarily  blockade  interna- 
tional waters? 

Is  It  best  for  our  national  interests  to  per- 
mit terrorists  to  return  to  their  bases  in  Gaza 
and  the  West  B.ink? 

Is  It  best  for  our  national  Interests  to  per- 
mit the  Holy  City  to  be  redivlded  with  free 
access  prohibited  to  Jews? 

Of  course,  our  answer  must  be  a  resounding 
"No"  to  each  of  these  questions. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  Administration 

wants  this  to  happen    But  it  must  be  made 

to  understand   that  the  apparent  weakening 

of  American  resolve  may  lead  to  just  those 

i        consequences 

^  I  have  written  to  Secretary  Rogers  In  the 

^       sironge.-^t  terms.  Permit  me  to  share  the  text 
of  this  letter  with  you: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Labor 
AND  Public  Wklfabk, 
Washington,  D.C.  January  19, 1970. 
Hon.  William  P.  Rogers, 
Secretary  of  State, 
State  Department,  i 

Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretahy:  For  several  months 
now.  we  have  been  witnessing  the  gradual 
but  nonetheless  harmful  erosion  of  U.S.  sup- 
p>ort  for  the  continued  secure  existence  of 
Israel. 

In  your  recent  press  conference,  you  called 
for  an  "even-handed"  approach  to  the  Mid- 
dle East  crisis.  You  solicitously  called  for 
continued  American  friendship  for  the  Arab 
nations. 

Perhaps  you  can  explain  to  America  why 
It  Is  In  our  national  Interest  to  be  even- 
handed  when  dealing  with  a  pro-American 
democracy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  pro-Soviet 
dictatorships  on  the  other. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record. 

Israel  is  the  only  bastion  of  democracy  that 
Is  willing  to  stand  In  the  way  of  Soviet  dom- 
ination of  the  entire  Middle  East.  She  Is 
willing  to  do  so  without  the  aid  of  even  one 
American  soldier.  The  Arab  nations  at  war 
with  Israel,  on  the  other  hand,  have  demon- 
strated a  willingness  and  even  a  desire  to 
embrace  the  Soviet  Union. 

Perlvaps  you  can  explain  why  Americans 
should  l>e  willing  to  continue  to  seek  friend- 
ship with  Arab  nations  at  the  cost  of  weak- 
ened security  of  Israel  when  those  same 
Arab  nations  have  nothing  but  contempt 
for  an  America  which  has  provided  billions 
of  dollars  In  aid  over  the  past  twenty  years. 

Let  us  again  look  at  the  record. 


Over  the  past  twenty  years,  we  have  given 
In  direct  grants,  $917  million  of  economic  aid 
to  those  Arabs  whose  military  might  was 
thrust  against  Israel  In  June,  1967.  During 
the  same  period,  we  have  given  Israel  only 
$369  million. 

■Viewing  the  parties  from  a  purely  eco- 
nomic sense  also  discloses  a  distorted  basis 
for  a  claim  of  even-handedness.  We  have 
loaned  these  same  Arab  states  $803  million 
since  1946.  In  that  same  period  of  time,  we 
have  loaned  Israel  almost  the  same  amount, 
$786  million.  Yet,  Israel  has  already  repaid 
47  <7o  of  that  loan.  We  have  generously  per- 
mitted the  Arab  nations  to  repay  less  than 
1791  of  their  loans. 

Not  long  ago,  this  country  granted  almost 
$20  million  to  Jordan  for  an  Irrigation  proj- 
ect. Yet,  when  your  Administration  prepared 
Its  first  Budget,  you  deleted  President  John- 
son's proposed  authorization  for  a  grant  to 
Israel  for  development  of  a  desalination 
plant.  You  still  have  not  seen  fit  to  approve 
the  Congressional  proposal  for  a  $20  million 
loan  to  Israel  for  the  same  peaceful  purpose. 
Why.  Mr.  Secretary,  does  "even-handedness" 
always  lead  us  down  the  same  one-way 
street? 

Despite  this  record,  you  equate  American 
friendship  with  Israel  to  American  friend- 
ship with  nations  such  as  Egypt  and  Syria. 
Despite  this  record,  you  call  for  an  even- 
handed  approach. 

We  can  already  see  some  of  the  many  un- 
fortunate consequences  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's policy  shift.  First,  the  Arab  nations 
have  confirmed  their  own  resolve  not  to  ne- 
gotiate a  lasting  peace  since  they  see  a  weak- 
ening of  American  resolve.  Then,  Just  a  few 
days  ago,  the  French  government  demon- 
strated complete  disregard  of  the  views  of 
Its  own  citizens  as  well  as  responsible  people 
throughout  the  world  by  the  sale  of  50 
mirage  jets  to  Libya.  Surely  you  realize,  as 
France  must,  the  likelihood  that  those  jets 
are  destined  for  Egypt. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  you  clearly  reiterate 
America's  position  of  unrelenting  support 
for  the  continued  and  secure  Integrity  of 
Israel.  You  must  assure  the  world  of  Amer- 
ica's willingness  to  approve  the  sale  of  mili- 
tary equipment  to  Israel  as  well  as  our 
desire  to  provide  economic  assistance  to 
Israel's  projects  of  peace. 

Instead  of  permitting  the  four-power  talks 
to  be  the  cloak  for  continued  war  In  the 
Middle  East,  we  must  expend  all  our  efforts 
to  demand  (1)  that  the  Arab  nations  nego- 
tiate a  lasting  peace  with  Israel  and  (2)  that 
all  powers  desist  from  providing  the  Arab 
nations  with  the  tools  to  fulfill  their  mani- 
acal dreams  of  destruction  of  Israel. 

To  do  less.  In  the  name  of  "even-handed- 
ness," signals  a  complete  return  to  the  disas- 
trous Dulles  policy  of  the  1960's. 
Sincerely, 

Hakrison'  a.  WnxjAMS,  Jr. 

The  Administration  must  not  be  misled 
and  distracted  from  the  real  issues  in  the 
Middle  East  conflict. 

The  Administration,  from  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  State  on  down,  must  re- 
member that  the  publicly  proclaimed  goal 
of  Israel  is  to  live  in  freedom  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  In  the  lUstorical  home- 
land of  the  Jewish  people.  And  let  us  never 
forget  that  the  publicly  proclaimed  goal  of 
the  Arab  States  Is  to  destroy  the  State  of 
Israel. 

Once  we  remember  these  two  vital  facts, 
our  national  Interests  become  clear.  The 
United  States  In  word  and  deed  must  dem- 
onstrate to  the  entire  world  that  the  con- 
tinued Integrity  of  a  secure  State  of  Israel  is 
vital  not  only  to  the  national  interests  of 
the  United  States  but  to  the  interests  of 
world  peace. 

The  Administration  must  be  made  to  un- 


derstand that  we  m  the  United  States,  and 
people  throughout  the  world,  mtist  unite 
with  Israel  In  her  pursuit  of  peace. 


THE  NOMINATION  OF  COL.  DANIEL 
JAMES.  JR.,  OF  FLORIDA,  TO  BE 
BRIGADIER  GENERAL  IN  THE  AIR 
FORCE 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  nomina- 
tion, recently  submitted  by  the  President, 
of  Col.  Daniel  James,  Jr.,  to  be  a  briga- 
dier general  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  Colonel 
James  is  a  native  of  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and 
an  outstanding  member  of  our  military. 
He  is  also  a  Negro. 

Colonel  James,  who  is  now  49  years  old, 
began  his  career  in  the  military  as  an 
aviation  cadet  in  January  1943,  during 
World  War  n.  He  served  with  distinction 
during  the  Korean  war,  flying  101  com- 
bat missions  in  Korea.  He  has  served  with 
equal  distinction  during  the  Vietnamese 
war  as  the  wing  vice  commander  of  the 
8th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing  based  In 
Thailand. 

His  rise  in  the  Air  Force  has  been  well 
deserved.  Beginning  as  a  second  lieuten- 
ant in  1943,  he  attained  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain in  1950,  major  in  1952,  lieutenant 
colonel  in  1956,  and  full  colonel  in  1964. 
His  awards  and  decorations  are  really  too 
numerous  to  mention :  He  is  the  holder  of 
the  Legion  of  Merit,  the  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross  with  one  Oak  Leaf  cluster, 
the  Air  Medal  with  10  Oak  Leaf  clusters, 
the  Air  EWstinguished  United  Citation, 
and  medals  from  Korea  and  Vietnam, 
including  the  Republic  of  Korea  Presi- 
dential Unit  Citation. 

I  have  written  a  personal  letter  of  con- 
gratulations to  Colonel  James,  but  I 
think  it  well  that  his  record  of  distin- 
guished service  to  his  country  have  wider 
currency.  We  know  that  in  the  past  very 
many  of  our  Negro  citizens  have  been 
cruelly  held  back  and  discriminated 
against  solely  because  of  their  race.  That 
sorry  state  of  affairs  is  now  coming  to  an 
end.  It  Is  much  easier  for  a  black  man 
now  to  reach  the  limits  of  his  capabilities 
than  it  was  heretofore.  This  fact  makes 
Colonel  James'  accomplishments  all  the 
more  real  and  noteworthy.  I  take  this 
occasion  to  congratulate  him  again  pub- 
licly: in  my  judgment,  he  Is  a  great  credit 
to  his  coimtry  and  to  the  Air  Force, 


COMMISSIONERS  OF  MONTGOM- 
ERY COUNTY,  TEX.,  TAKE  A  STEP 
IN  THE  EFFORT  TO  CONTROL 
POLLUTION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
everyone  who  pays  attention  to  current 
events  knows  that  there  is  a  growing 
concern  in  the  Nation  with  the  quality 
of  the  environment.  We  appear  to  be 
united  as  people  in  the  desire  to  control 
air  and  water  pollution  as  we  have  not 
been  on  any  other  issue  in  years. 

Fortimately,  there  is  also  a  growing 
awareness  that  the  desecration  of  our 
environment  cannot  be  stopp)ed  by  the 
action  of  the  Federal  Government  alone. 
If  pollution  is  to  be  stopped,  it  must  be 
stopped  by  all  Americans,  regardless  of 
where  they  live  and  work. 
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Recently.  I  received  from  the  county 
commissioners  of  Montgomery  County, 
Tex  encouraging  evidence  that  they, 
too,  are  interests!  m  helping  to  control 
air  and  water  pollution 

Mr  President,  I  ask  imanious  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  together  with  the  signatures  of 
the  countv  judges  and  the  county  com- 
missioners, and  the  attest  of  the  county 

clerk  ^  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

.\  Prochmmiov 
Whereas,    the    County    Judge    and    Mont- 
gomery  county  Commissioners  Court.  Con- 
roe.    Texas,    on    Monday,    J.uiuary    12     1970. 
adopted  a  resolution   reading  fts  follows 

Where.is  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Richard  M,  Nixon,  has  declared  a 
gr-i'.e  national  crisis  In  the  area  of  air  and 
water  pollution  which  m-oit  be  corrected  in 
this  dec£ide 

Whereas  we  as  officials  of  Montgomery 
County  vxA  the  Citizens  of  Montgomery 
County,  are  becoming  more  and  more  aware 
of  these  problems  of  air  pollution,  water 
pollution,  garbage  disposal  sewage  dUpoeal 
and  other  conditions  destrucUve  to  our  nat- 
urally beautiful  land  area 

Whereas  we  as  officials  of  Montgomery 
Countv  and  the  Citizens  of  Montgomery 
Countv  wish  to  'seep  the  air  we  breathe  clean 
the  water  we  drtnlt  pure,  and  our  country- 
side free  from  trash,  debris,  and  the  other 
garbage  left  by  mankind  in  his  use  of  our 
beautiful  county 

Whereas.  Montgomery  County  can  expect  a 
tremendous  growth  in  population,  industry 
and  recreational  undertakings  in  the  next 
decade,  and  with  these  good  things  addi- 
tional problems  in  the  are-.w  of  air  pollution, 
water  pollution  and  environmental  pollution 
in  general 

Whereas,  we  as  officials  of  Montgomery 
County,  realize  that  governmental  units  at 
all  levels  must  work  together  to  combat  and 
control  pollution  at  all  levels  before  pollu- 
tion destroys  our  environment 

Therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  Commis- 
sioners Court  of  Montgomery  County,  that 
we  pledge  our  support  to  President  Nixon 
in  his  efforts  ic  clean  up  our  air  and  water 
pollution  In  the  United  States  of  America 
We  pledge  to  support  governmental  effort* 
at  all  levels  to  help  make  our  nation  and  our 
county  m  particular  a  better  place  to  live  In 
the  coming  decade  by- 
Working  to  control  or  eliminate  air  and 
water  pollution  In  our  county 

To  provide  adequate  saniuary  landflU  gar- 
bage disposal  areaa  on  a  county-wide  basis 
Promote   county-wide   planning   ^^r    waste 
and  sewage  disposal  in  an  orderly  and  effi- 
cient manner 

Make  an  all  out  effort  to  remove  and  keep 
tnush  off  of  our  roads  and  highways 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  President  Nixon,  Gov- 
ernor Smith  Senators  Tower  and  Yarborough, 
and  Congressman  Dowdy 

In   witness  thereof    we   have  hereunto  set 
our    hands    and    caused    the    seal    of    Mont- 
gomery   County    to    be    affixed,    In    Conroe, 
Texas,  this   12th  day  of  January    1970 
Jonathan    Thornbctry. 

County  Judge 
Bo  CAurce, 

Co-mmui stone r  PrecC    One 
Bobby   Yas( it 

Commt33ioner  Prect    Two. 
O    B    HosroRD. 
Corrim.i'i!<\oner  Prect    Three 

L     D     Pt-LTZ 

Cornmisnoner  Prect   Four. 

Attest 

Rot  Harris. 

County  Clerk 


SMOKING  ON  AIRCRAFT— III 
Mr.  HATFIELD  Mr  President.  Sen- 
ators may  recall  that  before  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  first  session  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress. I  introduced  S  3255,  a  bill  to  sep- 
arate smoking  and  nonsmoking  sections 
on  aircraft.  The  bill  will  allow  non- 
smokers  to  fly  free  from  many  effects  of 
other  passengers  smoking  Currently.  I 
am  preparing  requests  tor  cosponsorship 
to  circulate  to  Senators 

It  was  with  great  pleasure  that  I  noted 
an  article  entitled  "Pan  Am  to  Offer 
Seats  Just  for  Nonsmokcrs."  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  January  27  It 
describes  one  airline  that  noted  my  com- 
ments when  I  Introduci-d  the  bill  that 
the  airline  which  initiated  this  practice 
on  Its  own  would  benefit  from  increased 
travel  and  goodwill  from  the  many  non- 
smokers  who  now  must  suffer  from  take- 
off to  touchdown 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Times  article  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at   the  conclusion  of   my   remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
'See  exhibit  1  ' 

Mr  HATFIELD  Mr  President,  it  also 
should  be  remembered  that,  in  addition 
to  my  bill.  Action  on  Smoking  and  Health 
petitioned  the  FAA  to  achieve  this  same 
result  It  us  a  credit  to  Pan  Am,  which 
did  not  wait  for  a  mandatory  ruling  or 
legislation,  but  realized  that  all  its  pas- 
sengers should  be  given  consideration 

I  note  that  Pan  Am  ls  reserving  only 
36  economy  and  12  first-class  seats  for 
nonsmokcrs  I  hope  experience  will  cause 
the  airline  to  raise  this  number. 

I  might  tell  Senators  Vhat  a  favorable 
reception  I  have  received  from  around 
the  counti-y  following  the  introduction  of 
S  3255  I  trust  that  Senators  who  co- 
sponsor  the  bill  will  experience  a  similar 
reaction  m  their  States 

I  plan  to  enclose  a  copy  of  these  re- 
marks in  response  to  the  many  persons 
who  have  written  me  about  this  condi- 
tion. I  think  they  will  try  to  patronize 
this  airline,  for  its  action  shows  us  non- 
smokers  that  'Pan  Am  makes  the  going 

great." 

Exhibit  1 

Pan  Am  To  Ottzk  Seats  Jost  for 

NoNSM   iKrRS 

Pan  American  World  Airways  s.ild  yester- 
day that  It  would  provide  a  smoke-free  ref- 
uge for  noosmokers  In  Its  new  362-pas6enger 
Boeing  747  Jetliners 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  an- 
nounced recently  that  It  was  considering  a 
ban  on  smoking  In  airliners,  or  segregaOon 
of  smokers  from  nonsmokers 

The  PAA  proposal.  stlU  under  study,  was 
prompted  by  petitions  filed  by  Ralph  Nader. 
the  consumer  advocate    and  others 

Pan  American  said  It  wuuld  v>)luntarlly 
reserve  36  of  the  304  economy-class  seats  and 
12  of  the  58  flrst-class  seats  In  the  747  for 
passengers  who  said  they  did  not  want  to  be 
near  smokers 

The  airline  said  It  wr>ukl  provide  non- 
smoker*  with  four  rows  of  nine  seats  to  them- 
selves m  the  economy  class 


COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  IN  THE 
1970S— ADDRESS  BY  LANE  KIRK- 
LAND 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  January  12,  1970,  Mr  Lane 
Kirkland.    secretary    treasurer    of    the 


AFLr-CIO.  addressed  the  annual  staff 
seminar  of  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  on  the  subject  of 
Collective  Bargaining  m  the  70s.'  Since 
Mr  Kirklands  remarks  reflect  a  most 
thoughtful  analysis  of  the  trends  in  col- 
lective bargaining  that  we  may  anticipate 
in  the  decade  ahead.  I  should  like  to 
bring  them  to  the  attention  of  Senators 
and  others  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Collective  Bargaining  in  the  70's 
1  An  address  delivered  by  Lane  Kirkland. 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  AFT^CIO,  to  the 
annual  staff  seminar  of  the  Federal  Medl- 
ar ion  and  Conciliation  Service  at  the  Rob- 
ert Meyer  Motor  Inn.  Orlando.  Florida,  on 
January  12.  1970 1 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  discern  the 
shape  of  events  In  the  next  decade — any  more 
than  ten  years  ago.  I  could  have  foretold  any 
significant  aspect  of  the  60s  I  have.  In  fact, 
some  difficulty  In  penetrating  the  veil  of  next 
week,  never  mind  next  year 

I  can.  however,  recall  some  of  the  circum- 
stances and  trends  of  recent  years  And  some 
of  those  trends  do  suggest  certain  features 
of  the  outline  of  the  near  future 

Or  at  least.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  they 
wont 

First.  It  seems  to  me  that  collective  bar- 
gaining and  trade  union  organization  and 
activity  will  conUnue  to  be  substantially  af- 
fected by  certain  significant  changes  in  the 
character  of  the  civilian  labor  force 

The  proportion  of  the  work  force  that 
makes  Us  living  from  private,  profit-making 
Industries  will  continue  to  decline.  The  pro- 
portion employed  by  government  (federal, 
state  and  locaJi  and  by  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions (such  as  colleges  and  hospitals)  will 
conMnue  to  grow 

If  you  discount  random  influences  such  as 
the  Viet  Nam  war.  a  case  can  be  made  that 
private,  profit-making  Industry,  as  a  whole, 
stopped  providing  the  economy  with  new  Job 
opportunities — other  than  through  turn- 
over— some  20  years  ago 

In  large  areas  of  manufacturing,  mining, 
and  transportation,  private  industry  has  been 
engaged.  Instead,  in  the  process  of  destroy- 
ing Jobs — particularly  blue-collar  Jobs, 

Within  the  shrinking  or  static  opportunity 
sectors  of  private  Industry,  there  has  been  a 
dlsunct  tendency  for  the  ratio  of  supervisory, 
technical,  professional  and  semi-professional, 
sales,  office  and  managerial  personnel  to  In- 
crease relative  to  the  production  and  mainte- 
nance force 

This  trend  has  been  clearly  refiected  in  the 
membership  of  those  unlon.s  based  primarily 
on  P&M  units  in  manufacturing  and  proc- 
essing 

Between  the  early  fifties  and  the  early 
sixties,  the  trend  was  very  evident.  While 
the  labor  force  increased  about  IS"".,  there 
was  a  net  decline,  over  this  period,  in  full- 
time  Jobs  In  profit-making  Industries. 

The  slack  was  taken  up  by  Increases  in 
state  and  local  government  employment.  Jobs 
In  non-protU  institutions  and  by  part-time 
work,  mainly  In  services  and  trade 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  a  reduction 
In  defense,  space  and  related  expenditures 
will  cause  this  trend  to  re-assert  Itself,  One 
thing,  however  seems  reasonably  certain— 
private,  mass  production  Industry  is  no 
longer  the  great  Job  opportunity  frontier 
for  an  urbanized  population  that  It  was  say 
In  the  twenties  and  thirties. 

In  terms  of  employment,  the  growth  In- 
dustries of  today  and  tomorrow  will  be  In 
the  public,  non-profit  and  service  sectors. 

Certainly,  the  Increasing  urbanization  and 
mobility  of  the  populaUon  can  lead  only  to 
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Increasing  pressure  upon  a  rising  demand  for 
public  services  of  all  kinds.  The  new  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  consumer  and  environ- 
mental welfare  will  add  to  those  pressures 
and  demands. 

With  the  break-through  and  rapid  expan- 
sion of  trade  union  organization  In  these 
areas,  that  too  Is  being  reflected  In  the  mem- 
bership and  vitality  of  the  unions  Involved. 

In  the  years  Immediately  ahead,  this  will 
certainly  be  one  of  most  volatile  scenes  of 
action.  In  terms  of  organization,  collective 
bargaining  and  disputes. 

Secondly,  the  main  Issues  In  collective  bar- 
gaining win  continue  to  revolve  around 
money  In  the  pay  envelope — and  the  settle- 
ment of  most  disputes  will  continue  to  hinge, 
not  on  principle  but  on  price. 

Beyond  that,  however,  Issues  relating  to 
the  division  between  work  and  leisure  time 
will,  I  believe,  assume  a  growing  Importance. 

There  has  been,  over  the  years,  a  steady 
and  consistent  reduction  In  the  commitment 
of  men  to  work  as  a  way  of  life.  That  move- 
ment has  accelerated  In  recent  times. 

The  extension  of  free  compulsory  educa- 
tion and  the  growing  emphasis  on,  and  avail- 
ability of.  advanced  education  has  reduced 
working  time  at  one  end  of  the  spectrum  of 
a  man's  life.  Social  Security  plus  private 
pension  plans  have  done  the  same  thing  at 
the  other. 

The  adoption  and  rapid  Improvement  ol 
paid  vacation  and  holiday  provisions — a  rela- 
tively recent   phenomenon   In  our   history 

have  significantly  reduced  the  work  year  be. 
low  the  classic  2080  hours. 

Unemployment  compensation,  supplemen- 
tary unemployment  benefits,  and  guaranteed 
annual  earnings  have  further  Increased  the 
amount  of  paid  non-work  time. 

This  broad  trend  will  continue  and  may  ac- 
celerate— In  part,  perhaps,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  changing  moves  and  attitudes  of  the 
younger  generations  who  will  become  an  in- 
creasing part  of  the  work  force. 

It  may  well  translate.  Itself  Into  a  broad 
new  movement  to  reduce  the  work  day  or 
work-week  and  give  lmf)etus  to  a  drive  for 
the  four-day  week. 

In  any  event,  the  expansion  of  paid  leisure 
time  will  continue  and  there  may  well  be — 
particularly  If  the  rise  In  living  costs  slows 
or  stabilizes — a  greater  tendency  to  choose 
leisure  over  additions  to  Income,  where  that 
choice  can  be  made. 

Thirdly,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  trend  toward  the  rationali- 
zation of  the  structure  of  the  trade  union 
movement  and  of  bargaining  units — through 
mergers,  the  broadening  of  Jurisdictions,  and 
through  coordination  of  bargaining,  organi- 
zation and  other  functions  among  unions. 

This  will  come  In  reepmnse  to  the  costs  and 
complexity  of  operating  an  effective  modem 
trade  union  and  to  the  realities  of  the  eco- 
nomic environment — characterized  by  con- 
tinuing concentration  of  Industrial  power 
and  the  growth  of  conglomerate  and  multi- 
national corporations. 

Finally,  In  closing — let  me  note  that  In  this 
country,  there  are  fairly  close  limits  on  what 
can  be  done  by  orders,  directives,  command 
decisions  or  Judgments — even  by  persons 
deemed  wise  or  heavily  clothed  with  the 
trappings  of  authority.  The  experience  of  the 
last  decade  has  shown  how  much  the  exercise 
of  the  police  power  Itself  depends  upon 
voluntary  acceptance  and  the  consent  of  the 
objects  of  that  power. 

By  and  large,  most  of  our  ends  must  be 
gained,  sooner  or  later,  by  the  process  of 
negotiation,  compromise  and  agreement.  And 
that  Includes  the  process  by  which  the  laws 
and  orders  we  more  or  less  observe  are  them- 
selves formulated. 

In  our  kind  of  a  system,  the  role  of  the 
mediator,  the  middleman,  the  go-between.  Is 
central  and  vital.  The  greater  the  tendency 
toward  so-called  "]X)larlzatlon"  In  our  so- 
ciety— the  more  energetic  the  militancy,  the 
more  rabid  the  commitment,  the  harder  the 


positions  and  the  less  negotiable  the  de- 
mands— the  more  crucial  becomes  the  pres- 
ence of  the  unpolarlzed  man — the  practical 
person,  unlntoxlcated  with  sacred  principles 
and  zealous  only  for  a  resolution  of  the  Im- 
mediate Issue  at  hand — in  short,  the  classic 
mediator,  armed  and  guided  only  by  a  burn- 
ing skepticism,  a  thick  hide  and  a  big  tuchus. 

This  Is  a  most  unfashionable  person  today, 
at  a  time  when  the  Inflation  of  areas  of  dis- 
agreement seems  a  far  more  popular  and 
stylish  activity  than  the  search  for  areas  of 
agreement  But  fashion  has  little  connection 
with  fact  or  necessity.  And  the  fact  is  that 
the  mediator's  role  grows  ever  more  Impor- 
tant and  more  necessary — more  so,  I  would 
suggest,  than  that  of  the  Idealogue,  the  ex- 
ecutive, the  arbitrator,  the  Judge  or  the  cop. 

That  role  deserves  to  be  more  widely  ap- 
preciated and  understood.  The  talents  re- 
quired should  be  more  widely  sought  out, 
more  fully  developed  and  better  employed. 

I  would  hope  that  this  proves  to  be  one  of 
the  trends  of  the  decade  of  the  seventies. 


UKRAINIAN  NATIONAL  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  January  22  marked  the  anni- 
versaries of  two  very  impwrtant  events 
in  the  lives  of  all  Americans  of  Ukrain- 
ian descent. 

This  date  was  the  52d  anniversary  of 
the  Proclamation  of  Independence  of  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic  and  the 
51st  anniversary  of  the  Act  of  Union  in 
which  all  Ukrainian  lands  were  united 
into  one  independent  nation.  This  year, 
the  dual  anniversaries  are  being  ob- 
served a  few  days  late  because  of  the 
President's  state  of  the  Union  message, 
which  was  delivered  January  22. 

These  two  events  were  proclaimed  in 
the  city  of  Kiev,  the  capital  of  the 
Ukraine,  on  January  22,  1918,  and  1919, 
respectively. 

The  Soviet  Union,  despite  having 
stated  its  formal  recognition  of  the 
Ukrainian  Republic,  almost  immediately 
invaded  the  Ukraine  and  after  a  struggle 
of  2V2.  years  against  overwhelming  odds, 
the  gallEuit  Ukrainian  people  were  sub- 
dued and  became  a  puppet  regime  of  the 
Soviets. 

The  Ukrainian  people,  Mr.  President, 
have  never  ceased  to  fight,  in  whatever 
way  they  can,  against  harsh  Soviet  dom- 
ination. They  have  suffered  from  re- 
lentless and  severe  persecution  through 
all  the  intervening  years,  but  have  never 
been  Intimidated  to  the  point  where  they 
have  abandoned  their  goal  of  once  again 
achieving  liberty  and  freedom. 

I  think  it  is  fitting  that  we  join  with 
these  intensely  loyal  and  dedicated  peo- 
ple to  observe  these  two  anniversaries.  I 
ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the  letter  I 
received  from  Dr.  Anthony  Ztikowsky  of 
Steele,  N.  Dak.,  president  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Congress  Committee  of  America,  Inc., 
Branch  of  North  Dakota,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lettei 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ukbainian  Congress  CoMMnTEE 
or  America,  Inc.,  State  Branch 
or  North  Dakota, 

Steele,  N.  Dak.,  January  12. 1970. 
Hon.  Milton  R.  Yottno, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  YotrNc:  January  22nd  will 
mark  the  52nd  Anniversary  of  Proclamation 


of  Independence  of  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
public and  51st  anniversary  of  the  Act 
of  Union,  whereby  all  Ukrainian  lands  were 
united  Into  one  Independent  and  sovereign 
Nation.  The  Independence  and  the  Act  of 
Union  were  proclaimed  In  Kiev,  Capital  of 
Ukraine  on  January  22,  1918  and  1919,  re- 
spectively. 

The  Ukrainian  National  Republic  was  rec- 
ognized by  a  number  of  foreign  governments 
Including  that  of  Soviet  Russia,  The  latter, 
however,  almost  simultaneously  with  recog- 
nition declared  war  and  began  Invasion  of 
Ukraine.  For  almost  3  Vi  years  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple waged  a  gallant  struggle  In  defense  of 
their  country,  alone  and  unaided.  The  free 
Ukraine  was  subdued  to  a  puppet  regime  of 
Soviet  Socialistic  Republic. 

The  freedom  loving  people  of  Ukraine  have 
not  accepted  Soviet-Russian  domination  and 
regardless  of  harsh  persecutions,  artificial 
famine  and  genocide  Russian  policy  have 
been  fighting  for  reestabUshment  of  their 
Independence  by  all  means  accessible  to 
them  for  the  last  50  years.  During  World 
War  n  the  Ukrainian  people  organized  a 
powerful  underground  Ukrainian  Partisan 
Army  (U.P.A.),  which  fought  against  Nazi 
regime  and  against  the  Soviets  as  well. 

Stalin  and  Khrushchev  unleashed  bloody 
persecutions  and  reprisals  against  the 
Ukrainian  people  in  late  1940's. 

Relentless  and  severe  persecutions  of 
Ukrainians  continued  after  the  death  at 
Stalin  and  after  the  ouster  of  Khrushchev 
from  the  top  leadership  in  the  Kremlin. 
Brezhnev-Kosygln  leadership  is  bent  on 
keeping  the  Soviet-Russian  empire  Intact 
by  persecutions  and  deportations  of  Ukrain- 
ian youth,  students,  scientists  and  Ulcrain- 
lan  intellectuals. 

Recently  the  International  press  has  been 
providing  a  vast  amount  of  documentation 
of  the  suppression  of  Ukrainian  culture. 

Briefly,  the  Kremlin  rule  in  Ukraine  can  be 
described  as  follovsrs:  Exploitation  of 
Ukraine's  economic  resources  for  the  lieneflt 
of  Moscow  and  Its  imperialistic  ventures  in 
Asia,  Middle-East,  Africa  and  Latin  America. 
Genocide  and  systematic  deportation  of 
Ulcralnlans  to  central  Asia.  Arrest  and  trials 
of  Ukrainian  jjatrlots  including  Ukrainian 
Communists  defending  freedom  of  their 
country. 

Persecutions  of  all  religions  in  Ukraine  and 
enforced  Russlfication  aiming  at  the  cul- 
tural and  linguistic  genocide  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian people. 

All  the  available  evidence  of  the  western 
observers  shows  that  the  ever-increasing 
tempo  of  repression  has  failed  to  intimidate 
the  Ukrainian  people;  therefore,  the  Russian 
leadership  In  Kremlin  took  brutal  measure 
against  liberal  movement  in  Czechoslovakia, 
since  Kremlin  leaders  were  convinced  the 
liberal  ideas  of  Czechoslovakia  would  help 
Ukrainian  liberals  and  other  captive  Na- 
tions. 

Both  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  have  expressed 
their  concern  over  captive  non-Russian  na- 
tions in  the  USSR  by  enacting  the  "Captive 
Nations  Week  Resolution"  In  July  1959. 

The  American-Ukrainian  community  In  our 
State  and  In  the  whole  United  States  will  ob- 
serve the  forthcoming  52nd  Anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  Independence  and  51st  anniver- 
sary of  the  Act  of  Union  in  fitting  cele- 
bration. 

Therefore,  since  it  is  over  75  years  since 
ITkralnians  came  to  our  state  and  made  con- 
tributions to  Its  development,  we  kindly  re- 
quest that  you  attend  the  ceremonies  In  the 
U.S.  Congress  In  commemoration  of  this  an- 
niversary and  make  your  statement  on  that 
day.  This  anniversary  provides  an  appropriate 
occasion  not  only  for  the  U.S.  Government 
and  American  people  but  the  free  world  to 
demonstrate  thetr  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing of  the  aspirations  of  the  UkralnlBkn 
people. 
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W9  extend  our  sincere  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation for  the  favorable  response  In  the 
past  on  this  and  other  matter  and  we  hope 
you  will  continue  to  help  the  Ukrainian 
Nation 

Sincerely  yours. 

Dr     ANTHONT   ZtrXOWSKT 

Prendrnt 


US    ROLE  IN  NIGERIA 

Mr  McCarthy  Mr  President,  recent 
as  well  as  past  events  clearly  demon- 
strate the  bankruptcy  of  the  policy  of 
'one  Ni^ena — at  any  cost  ' 

The  United  States  did  not  actively  par- 
ticipate in  the  Nu-enan  war  nor  did  we 
supply  arms  But  we  were,  in  fact,  far 
from  neutral  Great  Britain  and  the 
USSR  were  the  pnncipal  suppliers  of 
arms,  but  we  officially  accepted  the  NiKe- 
lian  explanation  of  the  situation  and 
used  our  influence  to  gain  acceptance  for 
this  vnewpoint  amoiig  other  African 
nations 

From  the  beeinning  of  the  Nit:erian 
war.  the  British  supported  the  federal 
military  sovemment  of  Nicena  partly 
for  economic  rea.scns  and  partly  because 
of  an  emotional  or  intellectual  stake  in  a 
unified  Nigeria,  which  was  represented 
as  a  triumph  of  the  Bntish  colonial 
technique  of  indirect  rule  and  of  the  suc- 
cessful transition  from  colonial  rule  to 
independence  The  US  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  African  Affairs,  Joseph 
Palmer,  who  was  our  first  Ambassador  to 
Nigeria,  personally  shared  this  commit- 
ment to  "one  Nigeria."  He  accepted  the 
analogy  of  the  secession  of  Biafra  to  the 
secession  of  the  Amencan  Confederacy, 
entirely  overlooking  the  fsurt  that  NiKeria. 
unlike  the  United  States,  was  not  unified 
by  a  common  language,  culture?,  and  his- 
toncal  tradition  and  had  no  background 
of  stable,  capable  government. 

The  U.S.  State  Department  accepted 
the  Palmer  historical  analoi^  without 
taking  into  account  the  complicated 
backji; round  of  the  secession 

The  United  SUtes  should  have  called 
for  an  arms  embargo  when  the  war  be- 
gan in  1967  We  should  have  actively 
sought  a  truce  We  should  have  used  our 
good  offices  to  promote  negotiations  for 
resolving  the  differences.  We  should  have 
pressed  for  a  deescalation  of  great  power 
involvement  We  should  have  sought  to 
form  a  multinational  effort  to  provide 
the  logistic  support  required  for  an  ade- 
quate relief  effort  We  should  have  ac- 
cepted Biafra's  right  to  a  separate  na- 
tional existence  and  have  looked  to  pos- 
sible recognition  of  Biafra  by  the  United 
States  and  ether  nations. 

We  should  have  sought  to  disentangle 
the  Nigenan-Biafran  war  from  cold  war 
considerations  and  from  the  politics  of 
oil  and  trade  We  missed  the  chance  of 
using  Nigeria  as  a  testing  ground  for  re- 
ducing tensions  among  the  great  pow- 
ers— since  their  interests  were  less  serious 
here  than  elsewhere — and  missed  a 
chance  of  proving  to  many  African  coun- 
tries, already  resentful  of  the  involve- 
ments of  the  great  powers  in  their  lands, 
our  opposition  to  great  power  competition 
in  Africa. 
We  did  none  of  these  things 
Ultimately,  it  was  Nigeria  and  its  peo- 
ple who  suflered.  Temporary  diplomatic 


setbacks  may  be  reversed,  strained  rela- 
tions may  again  become  cordial  and  oil 
leases  will  be  made  available  Millions  of 
human  beings  have  died  Almost  an  en- 
tire generation  of  an  intelligent  and  tal- 
ented people  has  been  either  obliterated 
or  so  impaired  by  starvation  that  they 
can  never  reach  their  full  potential 

Animosities  generated  by  the  war  may 
make  the  reintegration  of  the  Biafrans 
into  Nigeria  a  difficult  task,  the  .success 
of  which  depends  largely  upon  Nigeria 
Itself  There  Is  not  much  the  I'nited 
Slates  can  do 

The  need  for  immediate  and  massive 
relief  assistance  to  the  Biafrans  and  other 
victims  of  the  civil  war  in  Nigeria  is  botli 
urgent  and  obvious.  Tlie  United  States 
can  do  .something  about  this  For  2  years, 
I  and  others  have  been  calling  upon  "ur 
Government  to  step  in  with  aid  to  the 
sick  and  hungry  The  resjxinse  of  cur 
Government  has  always  been  inadequate 
The  war  was  generally  used  as  an  excuse 
for  inaction 

Now  the  war  is  over.  And  again  the 
State  Department  is  making  diplomatic 
excuses  for  inaction  Tills  is  true  despite 
the  unequivocal  pledges  of  President 
Nixon  to  make  effectivp  relief  available 

E\  erv  day  more  people  die  of  starvation 
in  Nieena  There  is  scarcely  an  accurate 
count  of  the  death  toll  Tlie  Nigerian 
Government  iLself  continues  to  demon- 
strate a  mixed,  if  not  contradictory,  role 
regarding  relief  The  challenge  t^o  the 
President  and  to  the  State  Department 
now  is  clear:  to  act  positively  with  means 
adequate  to  the  need  The  old  excuses  no 
longer  can  be  used. 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  A  STATE  OF  THE 
UNION  ADDRF.SS 

Mr  ALLOTT  Mr  President,  it  is  well 
known  that  on  the  seventh  day  God 
rented  Scripture  does  not  give  much  de- 
Uil  on  what  He  did  with  His  Sunday 
spare  time  But  He  did  rest,  and  thus  we 
know  that  He  did  not  have  to  contend 
with  anv-thmg  like  the  hefty  Sunday 
newspapers  which  we  all  read 

Sunday  newspapers  are  not  an  un- 
mixed curse  True,  they  create  an  awful 
mess  in  the  llvmg  room  But  they  also 
bnng  us  a  bumper  crop  of  stimulating 
political  punditry.  This  Is  especially  true 
on  a  Sunday  after  an  Important  event 
such  as  a  President's  state  of  the  Union 
address. 

Unfortunately  this  sometimes  means 
that  we  must  come  here  on  Monday  to 
offer  a  correction  It  Is  for  that  purpose 
that  I  offer  the  following  remarks. 

Mr  President.  Ln  his  column  in  the 
Sunday  New  York  Times.  James  Reston 
tells  his  readers: 

The  President  haa  proclaimed  an  \6t&\  and 
a  goal,  and  he  should  be  given  a  chance  to 
demonstrate  that  he  means  buslneaa 

Mr.  Reston  understands  the  nature 
and  function  of  a  state  of  the  Union 
address  It  is  to  state  goals  and  priorities 
and  general  lines  of  action.  Specific  pro- 
posals are  submitted  to  Congress  sepa- 
rately. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  Mr.  Reston's 
colleagues  at  the  Times  do  not  under- 
sUnd  this.  In  its  lead  editorial  Sunday 
that  paper  declared  that  the  President's 


address  'is  rightly  to  be  greeted  with  a 
very  strong  dose  of  skepticism."  The 
Times  evidently  feels  this  way  because 
the  address  did  not  read  like  a  laundry- 
list  of  new  proposals. 

The  Times'  editorial  lists  are  as  con- 
fused as  some  members  of  the  opposi- 
tion. From  the  opposition  we  hear  a 
contradictory  complaint.  On  the  one 
hand  they  complain  that  the  President 
did  not  enumerate  all  his  propo.sals.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  are  already  promis- 
ing to  propose  more  of  what  the  Presi- 
dent proposes 

In  the  confusion  of  the  opposition,  as 
in  the  impatience  of  some  commenta- 
tors, we  see  evidence  that  the  President 
Is  doing  just  fine.  A  lot  of  people  who 
specialize  In  giving  gratuitous  advice 
sense  that  no  advice  is  needed.  They  also 
sense  that  the  Amencan  people  are  not 
listening  to  them,  but  to  the  President. 

That  Is  understandable,  considering 
the  excellence  of  the  state  of  the  Union 
address. 

Mr.  President,  we  think  Mr.  Reston 
was  on  target  when,  the  day  after  the 
President's  address,  he  called  the  address 
"magnificent  "  But  at  that  time  Mr. 
Reston  did  say  something  we  respect- 
fully reject. 

Mr.  Reston  reported  that  the  Presi- 
dent IS  2ugisagglng  to  the  left.  This  Is  not 
a  useful  assessment. 

First,  the  President  is  not  zigzagging 
at  all.  He  is  moving  on  a  steady  course  of 
progressive  reform  and  he  Is  moving  just 
as  fast  as  Congress  permits. 

Second,  the  President  understands 
that  the  terms  "left"  and  "right"  or 
"liberal "  and  "conservative"  yield  more 
confusion  than  clarity  when  applied  to 
American  politics.  Americans  are  too 
practical  to  worry  about  the  labels 
which  commentators  put  on  policies. 
Americans  are  pragmatlsts,  and  thus 
they  are  primarily  Interested  In  the  sub- 
stance of  policies. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead  we 
will  be  receiving  from  the  President  mes- 
sages and  proposals  that  will  make  this 
administration's  policies  the  most  sub- 
stantial program  of  reform  and  progress 
since  the  days  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Any  attempt  to  categorize  the  Nixon 
administration  as  an  administration  to 
the  "left"  or  of  the  "right"  vrill  be  as 
pointless  as  the  old  argument  as  to 
whether  Teddy  Roosevelt  was  a  "liberal" 
or  a  "conservative." 

President  Nixon,  like  Teddy  Roosevelt, 
Is  squarely  In  the  tradition  of  main- 
stream Republicanism.  Like  the  great 
Teddy  Roosevelt,  President  Nixon  is  so 
busy  with  practical  progress  that  he  does 
not  have  time  to  worry  about  labels.  And 
we  know  the  American  people  are  not 
worrying  about  labels. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  the  only  people 
who  are  worrying  today  are  some  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition.  I  think  we  can  un- 
derstand the  opposition's  worry  If  we  re- 
call a  bit  of  history,  especially  sc«ne  of 
the  history  the  President  has  been 
studying. 

Not  long  ago  there  was  a  report  in  the 
press  to  the  effect  that  President  Nixon 
was  reading  Robert  Blake's  monumental 
new  biography  of  a  great  British  states- 
man. Benjamin  Disraeli.  It  appears  that 
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this  report  was  correct,  and  that  the 
American  people  and  the  Republican 
Party  will  benefit  from  the  President's 
good  judgment — his  good  judgment  in 
affairs  of  State,  and  in  his  choice  of 
reading  matter. 

The  fact  that  the  President  has  been 
studying  Disraeli's  career  tells  us  why 
some  members  of  the  opposition  are 
worried. 

What  has  the  opposition  worried  is 
that  they  recognize  that  the  President 
has  now  taken  the  lead  in  attacking  the 
pressing  problems  of  the  day.  In  doing 
this  he  has  taken  the  lead  on  matters 
that  some  members  of  the  opposition 
wanted  to  treat  as  their  own  private 
property. 

Now  in  England  they  have  a  political 
expression  for  what  the  opposition 
thinks  the  President  has  done.  The  ex- 
pression dates  from  Disraeli's  day.  The 
expression  is  "dishing  the  Whigs."  It  re- 
fers to  Disraeli's  masterful  party  leader- 
ship. Under  Disraeli  the  Tory  Party  took 
decisive  action  on  the  issues  which  the 
Whigs  had  hoped  to  use  to  partisan  ad- 
vantage. Under  Disraeli's  leadership,  the 
Tory  Party  convinced  the  British  people 
that  It  was  the  best  hope  for  true  reform. 
Thus  began  a  great  period  of  creative 
legislation  under  the  Tories.  And  that  is 
how  Disraeli  dished  the  Whigs. 

Of  course  what  Disraeli  really  proved 
is  that  issues  and  policies  do  not  belong 
to  any  political  party.  Rather,  public 
support  belongs  to  that  political  party 
which  earns  It.  And  public  support  goes 
to  political  leadership  which  puts  siction 
ahead  of  rhetoric  on  the  great  Issues  of 
the  day. 

It  is  understandable  why  some  people 
feel  that  January  22.  1970,  will  be  noted 
in  American  history  as  the  day  President 
Nixon  dished  the  Democrats.  The  Presi- 
dent has  now  firmly  taken  the  lead  In 
all  the  major  Issues  of  war  and  peace, 
crime  and  inflation,  and  especially  en- 
vironmental problems. 

Of  course  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
think  that  It  was  only  yesterday  that  the 
Republican  Party  seized  the  initiative 
on  these  issues.  Let  us  just  take  one  ex- 
ample. Consider  the  matter  of  environ- 
mental problems. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  appropriate  for 
the  Republican  Party  to  take  the  lead 
In  coping  with  problems  of  the  environ- 
ment. It  is  appropriate  for  two  reasons. 

First,  our  environment  problems  are 
the  price  we  are  paying  for  our  supurb 
industrial  economy.  And  it  was  under 
predominantly  Republican  leadership, 
from  the  Civil  War  until  the  1912,  that 
America  grew  from  a  rural  and  agri- 
cultural Nation  into  the  world's  indus- 
trial giant. 

Second,  it  was  at  the  end  of  that  pe- 
riod of  explosive  growth  that  concern 
for  the  American  environment  was  first 
put  on  the  national  agenda.  It  was  put 
there  by  a  great  Republican  President, 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  It  was  under  Teddy 
Roosevelt  that  the  Reclamation  Act  was 
passed.  This  was  in  1902  and  it  launched 
Federal  reclEunation  and  irrigation  pro- 
grams. It  was  also  under  Teddy  Roose- 
velt that  the  Forest  Service  was  estab- 
lished. 


Most  important,  it  was  under  this 
great  Republican  administration  that 
conservation,  reclamation,  and  a  gen- 
eral concern  for  the  health  of  oiu:  en- 
vironment entered  the  American  con- 
sciousness. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  we  can  see  that 
President  Nixon's  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress is  in  the  very  best  American  tra- 
dition. It  is  a  bold  step  toward  the  future 
but  it  grows  out  of  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  our  past. 

However,  it  is  true  that  the  President 
is  breaking  with  one  venerable  Ameri- 
can tradition.  By  leading  the  attack  on 
environment  problems  he  is  keeping  a 
campaign  promise.  Back  in  February 
1968,  in  his  first  speech  of  the  New 
Hampshire  primary  campaign,  candi- 
date Nixon  pledged  that  President  Nixon 
would  act  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
in  America.  That  speech  foreshadowed 
the  President's  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress. Clearly  Republican  campaign 
promises  are  promises  that  will  be  kept. 


SOUTHWESTERN  ASSOCIATION  OP 
NATURALISTS  ENDORSES  100,000- 
ACRE  BIG  THICKET  NATIONAL 
PARK  IN  TEXAS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Southwestern  Association  of  Natu- 
ralists of  Tanpe,  Ariz.,  recently  passed 
a  resolution  endorsing  my  bill,  S.  4, 
which  would  create  a  100,000-acre  Big 
Thicket  National  Park  in  southeast 
Texas.  By  adopting  the  resolution,  this 
fine  organization  has  joined  the  ever 
growing  list  of  civic  and  conservation 
groups  which  have  given  their  support 
to  S.  4.  I  am  grateful  to  these  conserva- 
tionists in  Arizona  who  are  helping  us 
in  our  efiforts  to  save  this  natural  gem. 

The  need  for  such  a  park  has  never 
been  greater.  The  Big  Thicket  Is  van- 
ishing at  an  alarming  rate  of  50  acres  a 
day.  Once  the  majestic  Big  Thicket  cov- 
ered over  3  million  twires.  Today  only 
300,000  acres  remain.  Unless  action  is 
taken  soon  to  stop  the  exploitation  of 
this  beautifiil  and  unique  area,  it  win  be 
nothing  more  than  a  page  in  history. 

My  bill.  S.  4,  if  enacted,  would  pre- 
serve for  future  generations  at  least 
100,000  acres  of  the  Big  Thicket.  We 
must  act  now  if  the  Big  Thicket  is  to 
be  saved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reso- 
lution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RssoLimoN 

Whereas  an  ecotonal  forest  area  in  eastern 
Texas,  comprising  parts  of  Hardin,  Liberty, 
San  Jacinto,  Polk,  and  Tyler  Counties,  and 
popularly  known  as  tbe  Big  Tblcket,  Is  a 
natural  area  of  unusual  ecological  and  con- 
servatlonal  Interest,  possessing  vegetational 
and  wildlife  characteristics  found  nowhere 
else  In  tbe  United  States,  and 

Wbereas  much  of  this  area  Is  still  relatively 
unmodified  and  possesses  no  known  assets  of 
high  economic  value,  and 

Whereas  this  area  Is  relatively  close  to  large 
and  rapidly  growing  population  centers  of 
the  United  States  where  natural  recreational 
areas  are  increasingly  In  demand,  and 

Whereas   many   members   of   the   South- 


western Association  of  Naturalists  (SWAN) 
are  acquainted  with  this  area  and  regard  it 
as  an  area,  parts  of  which  should  be  retained 
In  a  more  or  less  natural  condition  Indefi- 
nitely for  the  enlightenment  and  enjoyment 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  mem- 
bership of  SWAN  in  meeting  assembled,  that 
this  organization  adopt  tbe  app>ended  Policy 
Statement  on  the  Big  Thicket  National  Area, 
and 

That  it  also  endorse  in  principle  a  bill 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Yarborough  Into  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  to  establish  the 
Big  Thicket  National  Park  (S.  4)  as  may 
be  modified  in  detail  by  normal  legislative 
procedures,  to  comprise  a  "block  and  cor- 
ridor" area  of  approximately  100.000  acres 
(out  of  some  three  million  acres  originally 
contained  by  the  Big  Thicket  area),  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  president 
and  secretary  of  SWAN  submit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  his  concerned  administrators 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  to  con- 
cerned Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Governor  of  Texas  and  to  his 
administrators  of  such  state  lands  as  may 
be  Involved;  and  to  such  other  organizations 
and  Individuals  as  may  express  concern  with 
this  project. 

Theodohe  M.  Sperkt, 
Chairman,  SWAN  Coruervation  Committee. 


Policy  Statement  on  Big  Thicket 
National  Area 

We  favor  a  Big  Thicket  National  Park  or 
area  which  would  Include  not  only  the  mini- 
mum of  35,500  acres  proposed  In  the  Prelimi- 
nary Report  by  the  National  Park  Service 
study  team,  but  also  the  following  modifi- 
cations and  additions: 

1.  Extend  the  Pine  Island  Bayou  section 
southward  and  eastward  down  both  sides  of 
Pine  Island  Bayou  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Neches  River. 

2.  Extend  the  Neches  Bottom  Unit  to  cover 
a  strip,  a  maximum  of  three  miles,  but  not 
less  than  four  hundred  feet  wide  on  both 
sides  of  the  Neches  River  from  Highway  1746, 
Just  below  Dam  B,  down  to  the  confiuence 
of  Pine  Island  Bayou. 

3.  Extend  the  Beaumont  Unit  northward 
to  include  all  the  area  between  the  LNVA 
Canal  and  the  Neches. 

4.  Incorporate  a  Village  Creek  Unit,  com- 
prising a  strip  up  to  one  mile  wide  where 
feasible,  and  no  less  than  400  feet  wide  on 
each  side  of  Big  Sandy-Village  Creek  from 
the  proposed  Profile  Unit  down  to  the  Neches 
confluence.  Wherever  residences  have  al- 
ready been  constructed,  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  reach  agreement  with  the  owners 
for  scenic  easements,  limiting  further  de- 
velopment on  such  tracts  and  preserving  the 
natural  environment.  Pioneer  architecture 
within  these  areas  should  also  be  preserved. 

5.  Incorporate  a  squarish  area  of  at  least 
20,000  acres  so  that  larger  species  such  as 
black  bear,  puma  and  red  wolf  may  survive 
there.  An  ideal  area  for  this  purpose  would 
be  the  area  southeast  of  Saratoga,  surrounded 
by  Highways  770,  326  and  105.  Although 
there  are  pipeline  crossings  in  this  area,  they 
do  not  destroy  the  ecosystem;  therefore  the 
National  Park  Service  should  revise  its  stand- 
ards pertaining  to  such  Incumbrances.  In 
this  case,  leaving  them  under  scenic  ease- 
ment rules  instead  of  acquiring  them. 

6.  Connect  the  major  units  with  corridors 
at  least  one-half  mile  wide,  with  a  hiking 
trail  along  each  corridor  but  without  new 
public  roads  cutting  any  forest.  A  portion  of 
Menard  Creek  would  be  good  for  one  such 
corridor.  Tbe  entire  watershed  of  Rush  Creek 
would  be  excellent  for  another. 

Such  additions  would  form  a  connected 
two-looped  green  belt  of  about  100,000  acres 
(there  are  more  than  3  million  acres  In  the 
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overall  B:,;  Thicket  areat  through  which 
wrildllfe  ir.d  people  could  move  along  a  con- 
tinuous circle  of  more  than  100  miles 

We  rer  nimend  'riat  the  headquarters  be 
In  or  near  the  line  of  Ihe  Profile  Unit 

We  are  absolutely  opposed  to  any  trading 
or  cession  of  any  National  Forest  areas  ui 
the  formation  of  the  Big  Thicket  National 
Park  or  Monument 

In  addition,  but  not  as  a  part  of  the  Big 
Thicket  National  Monument,  we  recommend 
(at  the  establishment  of  a  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  comprising  the  lands  of  the  U  S  Corps 
of  Engineers  ar'und  Dam  B.  (bi  a  state  his- 
torical area  encompassing  communities  of 
typical  pioneer  dwellings,  farms,  etc  ,  such 
as  that  between  Beech  and  Theuvenlns 
Creeks  off  Road  1943  In  Tyler  County,  and  (c  t 
other  sta'e  parks  to  supplement  the  national 
reserve 


THE  NEED  FOR  MORE  NIGERIAN 
REUEF 

Mr  PEARSON  Mr  President,  many 
of  us  who  have  closely  followed  the  events 
of  the  30-month -old  Nigeria  Biafra  civil 
war  have  never  been  more  concerned 
than  we  are  at  this  moment.  Biafra's 
agony  is  ended — at  least  officially.  But 
the  £i«ony  of  the  Ibo  people  contmues 
The  war  is  over,  but  the  starvation  goes 
on.  Two  million  have  already  died.  Yet. 
in  a  recent  hearing  held  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Refugees  and 
Escapees  chaired  by  my  able  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  'Mr  Kennedy',  tt 
was  substantiated  that  perhaps  as  many 
as  1  million  more  may  yet  perish  for 
lack  of  food  unless  massive  relief  reaches 
them  within  the  next  few  days  Time  is 
rapidly  running  out.  We  literally  do  not 
have  1  hour  to  waste 

Mr.  President,  the  scope  of  this  tragedy 
virtually  defies  description.  Unless  some- 
thing IS  done  soon  more  people  will 
have  died  from  starvation  than  live  in 
the  entire  State  of  Kansas,  which  I  am 
priTilei;ed  to  represent.  I  do  not  sub- 
scnbe  to  the  theory  that  our  friends  the 
Nigerians  are  deliberately  anxious  to  see 
these  deaths  occur  for  1  hour  more 
Thus.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  has 
been  any  efifort  at  genocide  as  some  have 
alleged,  though  certainly  the  toll  from 
starvation  is  rapidly  reaching  genocidal 
proportions  if  it  has  not  done  so  already. 
What  I  do  believe,  however,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  'Mr 
GooDELL'  observed  In  the  aforemen- 
tioned hearings,  is  that  by  inaction  we 
may  become  witnesses  to  genocide  by 
neglect  This  neglec  may  not  be  de- 
hberate.  but  the  result  wiU  be  Just  as 
horrify  mg 

Mr  President.  I  have  met  repeatedly 
with  Nigerian  ofiBclals  in  the  course  of 
the  past  few  years  and  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  they  are  smcere  in  their  efforts 
to  end  the  terrible  sufTenng  that  has 
been  the  byproduct  of  this  fruitless  civil 
war.  I  have  met  with  Mr.  Aslka,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Nigerian  Administrator  for 
the  East-Central  State,  which  lies  at  the 
heart  of  the  former  breakaway  region  of 
Biafra.  and  I  am  convinced  that  he  and 
his  associates  in  Lagos  are  more  than 
willing  to  expedite  relief  to  those  in  need 
and  to  proceed  to  reintegrate  the  former 
seccesslonist  into  the  life  of  Nigeria  once 
again.  But  good  mtentions  are  not 
enough  when  hundreds  of  thousands  of 


human  lives  hang  in  the  balance  And  the 
fact  IS  that  because  of  the  chaos  that 
exists  m  the  former  rebel  enclave,  and 
because  of  various  administrative  inef- 
ficiencies, a  lack  of  discipline  among 
some  combat  units  of  the  Nigerian  Army, 
in  particular  the  Third  Marine  Division, 
the  understandable  suspicions  of  the  Ibo 
populace,  not  to  mention  political  divi- 
sions among  the  Nigerian  leadership,  re- 
lief operations  have  been  severely  im- 
paired. A-s  a  result,  starvation  .still  stalks 
the  land  as  attested  only  -  days  av?o  by 
the  U  N  representative  to  Nigeria.  Gen 
Said  Uddin  Khan.  The  general  has 
called  for  a  "major  effort"  to  expedite  re- 
lief and  I  wholeheartedly  agree. 

Mr.  President,  our  Government  has  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  its  humanitarian 
concern  in  this  matter,  and  it  should  be 
commended  for  its  splendid  efforts.  Even 
though  our  State  Department  may  not 
have  shown  as  much  prescience  and  as 
great  a  sense  of  urgency  as  many  of  us 
would  have  liked,  the  fact  is  that  the 
U  S  Government  has  made  many  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  the  various  human- 
itarian relief  programs  that  operated  all 
throughout  the  contested  area  on  both 
sides  of  the  front  Moreover,  these  con- 
tributions are  still  continuing.  I  under- 
stand that  50  jeeps  and  several  field  hos- 
pitals have  already  been  airlifted  to  Ni- 
geria and  that  50  trucks  will  soon  follow. 

But  we  carmot  let  it  rest  there  and  hope 
to  salve  our  consciences  by  trying  to  con- 
vince ourselves  that  we  have  done  all  we 
could  We  also  must  concern  ourselves 
with  how  these  and  other  relief  materials 
are  delivered  within  the  country  once 
they  arrive  in  Lagos  Obviously,  unless 
they  reach  those  in  such  desperate  need 
and  reach  them  in  a  hurry,  all  our  energy 
will  have  been  for  nought  And.  Mr. 
President,  if  the  experience  of  the  past  2 
weeks  since  the  fighting  ended  has  taught 
us  anything,  it  has  taught  us  that  reli- 
ance on  relief  by  road  alone  is  not 
enough.  The  disruption  of  vehicular  traf- 
fic caused  by  undLsciplined  troops  cou- 
pled with  inefficiencies  in  the  distribution 
system  from  Lagos  to  the  areas  In  criti- 
cal need  have  made  the  attempt  to  de- 
liver supplies  by  truck  entirely  inade- 
quate More  is  needed,  and  the  only  way 
to  get  It  in  is  by  air. 

Thus,  we  must  use  every  diplomatic 
and  economic  lever  at  our  command  to 
persuade  the  Nigerians  of  the  urgency  of 
the  situation  before  It  is  too  late  and 
another  million  souls  have  perished 
needlessly  It  Is  true  that  we  cannot  di- 
rectly Intervene  In  the  Internal  aflalrs  of 
another  State,  and  throughout  the  tor- 
tured course  of  the  past  30  months  I 
have  never  advocated  that  we  do  so.  But 
what  I  have  said  repeatedly  and  what  I 
would  like  to  reiterate  with  even  greater 
emphasis  here  today  is  that  the  situa- 
tion is  critical  and  that  a  "business  as 
usual"  attitude  simply  is  not  good 
enough  With  every  hour  that  passes 
more  people  die.  If  the  truck  route  needs 
to  be  supplemented  by  a  direct  airlift 
mto  the  heart  of  the  starvation  area — 
and  It  does — then  the  airstrip  at  Ull  as 
well  as  perhaps  those  at  Uga  and  Obllago 
should  be  used.  The  Nigerians  are  object- 
ing to  reopening  Uli  because  during  the 


seccession  It  had  become  a  symbol  of 
Biafran  resistance  during  the  rebellion. 
But  the  war  is  over  and  the  Nigerians 
have  won.  They  should  heed  the  advice 
of  Winston  Churchill  who  advocated 
magnanimity  in  the  wake  of  victory. 
Some  magnanimity  has  Indeed  been 
shown  as  in  the  case  of  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Eflaong,  for  example.  Now  let  It  be 
shown  on  a  truly  meaningful  scale  by 
putting  aside  such  past  injuries  to  pride 
and  allowing  food  to  reach  the  starving 
by  the  most  rapid  and  eflQcient  means 
possible. 

Mr.  President,  many  Members  of  this 
body  have  expressed  repeated  concern 
over  the  gradual  elimination  of  an  en- 
tire people  by  starvation,  regardless  of 
who  was  to  blame.  In  fact,  61  Senators 
signed  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  3 
last  year  when  I  reintroduced  this  meas- 
ure in  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  to  the 
administration  our  great  desire  to  see 
more  humanitarian  help  given  to  the 
innocent  victims  of  this  great  tragedy. 
I  now  urge  all  my  colleagues,  but  espe- 
cially those  60  who  lent  their  support  to 
the  relief  resolution  last  year,  to  speak 
up  now  and  let  the  American  people,  and 
particularly  the  President  and  the  State 
Department  know  that  we  want  to  see 
greater  efforts  made  to  get  relief  Into 
the  former  rebel  enclave  before  It  is  too 
late.  Let  us  remember  what  Time  cor- 
respondent John  Blashill  cabled  back 
from  this  war-torn  area  of  the  world  Just 
last  week : 

If  war  Is  hell  at  least  It  Is  organized  hell. 
WTiat  immediately  follows  war  can  be  worse. 
It  is  not  yet  peace,  and  It  Is  certainly  not 
organized 

We  must  not  stand  by  and  let  still 
more  men.  women  and  children  wilt  away 
when  the  means  to  save  them  are  so 
near  at  hand.  The  least  we  can  do  is  make 
a  maximum  effort  to  persuade  the  Ni- 
gerians to  open  the  airstrips  that  lie  in 
the  center  of  the  starvation  area  and 
then  give  them  all  the  material  assist- 
ance they  need,  including  planes  and  pi- 
lots, to  make  the  mercy  airlift  work. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  our  concern 
known,  particularly  when  Prime  Min- 
ister Wilson  is  here  and  is  available  to 
be  persuaded  to  join  us  in  convincing  our 
mutual  friends,  the  Nigerians,  of  the 
enormity  of  the  tragedy  that  Is  unfold- 
ing and  of  the  need  for  a  swift  expansion 
of  the  relief  effort.  Our  great  humani- 
tarian traditions  ask  no  less  and  further 
inaction  will  soon  lead  our  consciences 
to  demand  much  more. 


THE  GRAPE  WAR 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  for  5 
years,  the  United  Farm  Workers  orga- 
nizing committee  has  been  striking  grape 
growers  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  of 
California  in  an  effort  to  obtain  better 
working  conditions  for  the  men  and 
women  who  pick  the  grapes  in  that 
valley. 

Out  of  the  small  group  of  men  who 
walked  off  the  fields  at  Delano  in  1965 
has  grown  a  imion  of  5,000  dues-paying 
members.  They  have  secured  contracts 
with  leading  growers  providing  farm- 
workers for  the  first  time  with  a  guaran- 
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teed  minimum  wage  and  social  security 
and  retirement  benefits.  Still,  many 
growers  refuse  to  recognize  the  right  of 
their  workers  to  organize,  and  the  strike 
continues. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  Boston 
Sunday  Herald  Traveler  the  issues  in- 
volved are  presented  clearly  and  force- 
fully. Despite  the  Impasse  between 
grower  and  union,  the  article  reports 
that  change  has  occurred  and  the  author 
quotes  union  leader  Cesar  Chavez: 

Whether  he  has  a  union  or  not.  the  worker 
Is  going  to  be  making  a  lot  of  demands  in 
areas  where  he's  only  known  by  the  last 
four  digits  of  his  Social  Security  number. 
Employers  will  learn  to  live  with  the  union. 
And  communities  will  learn  to  live  with  and 
respect  the  men  who  work  In  the  fields. 

Because  of  the  continuing  concern  of 
many  of  us  in  Congress  for  improving 
the  conditions  of  the  farmworkers,  I  be- 
lieve the  Herald  Traveler  article  will  be 
of  wide  interest.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  entitled  "The  Grape 
War,"  written  by  John  Barbour,  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  published  in  the 
Boston  Simday  Herald  Traveler  of  Jan- 
uary 25,  1970,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Orapz  War 
(By  John  Barlwur) 

Delano.  Calif.  He  sits  behind  a  neat  desk 
In  the  simply  furnished  office  from  which  he 
and  his  family  manage  one  of  the  blggeet 
grape  ranches  In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
His  voice  Is  angry  and  frustrated. 

"What  do  I  do  If  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  oomes  In 
and  says,  "I  represent  your  workers?' "  asks 
John  Glumarra  Sr.  "Do  I  let  him  In?  Do  I 
make  my  people  Join  hla  union?" 

Some  2.500  miles  away  In  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
In  a  borrowed  upstairs  bedroom  of  a  churcdi 
rectory,  another  stop  on  his  tour  of  the  na- 
tion to  buttress  the  boycott  against  table 
grapes.  Cesar  Chavez'  face  Is  placid  beneath 
his  Indian-black  hair. 

"It's  a  good  old-fashioned  American  union. 
We  want  bread.  We  want  to  be  paid  for  our 
Jobs."  says  the  man  who  is  leader  and  symbol 
of  the  United  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Com- 
mittee. AFI.-CIO. 

In  that  other  office,  Olumarra's  voice  rlsea 
over  the  voices  of  his  brothers  and  uncles, 
each  reciting  his  own  story  of  what  they 
describe  as  union  threats  and  coercion.  "It's 
the  biggest  snow  Job.  the  biggest  hoax  ever 
perpetrated  on  the  American  people,"  says 
Glumarra 

Glumarra.  his  hair  silver,  his  complexion 
fair  for  a  Sicilian.  Is  Interrupted.  Market  re- 
ports come  to  him  by  telephone.  But  thla 
call  Is  different  A  tank  car  of  wine  concen- 
trate he  shlpf>ed  to  Florida  arrived  partly 
empty  Someone  had  opened  a  petcock  on 
the  tank  and  wine  concentrate  dribbled  out 
all  the  way  across  the  country.  Glumarra's 
first  concern  Is  sabotage.  It  had  happened 
before. 

Rid  of  a  photographer  who  wanted  to 
make  pictures  of  him,  Chavez  resumed  where 
he  left  off.  Told  the  growers  were  taking 
some  acreage  out  of  grape  production,  pa- 
tience left  his  face  and  his  dark  eyes 
hardened. 

"What  they're  saying  is  that  if  grapes  can't 
be  produced  with  slave  labor,  there  will  be 
no  grapes  I  say  the  hell  with  It.  If  grapes 
have  to  be  harvested  at  slave  wagee,  there 
won't  be  any  grapee." 

In  the  dusty  vineyards  around  Delano, 
where  the  leaves  are  rusted  with  the  waning 
harvest  season.  4-year-old  Alejandrlna  Car- 


dona  plays  about  the  feet  of  her  father  and 
mother,  standing  together  at  the  end  of  a 
vineyard  row  In  the  fields  of  M.  Caratan  Inc. 
Some  50  feet  away,  Luis  Caratan.  tanned  and 
handsome,  one  of  the  Caratan  sons,  moves 
through  the  pickers  and  packers,  none  of 
them  union  members,  and  proudly  Inspects 
the  packing  of  bis  top  grade  Calamarlas.  He 
stops  to  tell  one  woman  she  is  not  pressing 
the  bunches  closely  enough.  When  the  box 
Is  opened  In  some  distant  city,  the  handiwork 
of  packer,  picker  and  grower  will  determine 
how  well  the  g^pe  sells.  It  Is  an  Impulse  Item 
In  the  trade,  a  luxury  Item  In  the  home.  The 
cosmetic  effect  Is  Important.  The  grape  must 
sell  Itself. 

Alejandrlna's  father,  Rafael,  works  deliber- 
ately, quietly.  A  portable  radio  plays  modern 
American  mtislc.  The  scene  Is  slow-paced. 
Hurry  is  wasteful.  The  pickers  must  choose 
only  the  right  bunches  and  leave  the  rest. 

Rafael  Is  Mexican.  He  smiles  and  talks 
slowly.  He  likes  the  work,  yes;  he  lives  In  the 
California  camp,  run  by  a  labor  contractor; 
be  and  his  small  family  live  In  two  rooms  for 
S60  a  month;  be  earns  $1.65  an  hour  plus  15 
cents  a  box.  Union?  No,  he  doesn't  know  the 
union.  He  will  work  here  while  there  is  work, 
and  follow  the  grapes  and  other  fruits  north. 
Then  he  will  take  "a  vacation."  he  smiles 
again,  at  home  In  Mexico.  The  money  will  go 
farther  there. 

In  the  vineyards  of  Perelll-MlnettI,  union 
labor  harvests  the  wine  grape  under  union 
contract,  minimum  wage  $2  an  hour,  paid 
vacations,  holidays,  time  off  for  Jury  duty  and 
deaths  In  the  family.  These  are  the  estab- 
lished Initial  goals  of  a  union  contract.  But, 
In  the  wineries,  most  work  Is  on  the  Incen- 
tive scale,  rather  than  hourly,  up  to  $11  a  ton 
for  the  grapes. 

The  union  claims  up  to  5,000  members  pay- 
ing monthly  dues  at  the  peak  harvest  season. 
since  all  pickers  working  for  the  wineries 
must  Join  the  union.  In  addition.  It  claims 
some  20,000  workers  have  signed  cards  au- 
thorizing the  union  to  represent  them.  But 
union  officials  admit  their  list  Is  redundant, 
that  some  workers  may  have  signed  two  or 
three  cards. 

How  many  non-union  workers  there  are  Is 
also  a  matter  of  confusion.  When  local  labor 
is  short,  the  growers  recruit  pickers  In  Mexico, 
and  labor  contractors,  some  ethical  and  some 
not,  bring  in  crews  from  everywhere.  If 
Delano  is  the  battlefield,  the  armies  are  a 
shifting,  changing  welter  of  people,  who  fly 
many  flags,  or  none  at  all. 

So  goes  this  strange  war.  a  war  without 
any  apparent  hope  of  solution.  The  princi- 
pals— grower  and  union — don't  talk  to  each 
other.  They  argue  separately  and  desperately, 
trying  to  convince  that  vaguely  powerful 
third  party,  the  American  consumer. 

For  five  years  the  vineyards  around  this 
farm  town  have  been  struck  by  the  United 
Farm  Workers.  For  two  years  the  table  grape 
has  been  boycotted  across  the  nation  with 
varying  success.  Still  the  grape  is  harvested, 
and  harvested  without  union  labor.  The  im- 
passe remains  as  It  began — a  confusion  of 
rhetoric  and  motive. 

The  union  would  enlist  all  of  the  workers 
who  tend  and  harvest  the  grapes.  It  has  al- 
ready unionized  those  who  pick  for  the  ma- 
jor wineries.  The  growers  resist.  In  any  clas- 
sic labor  struggle  that  would  be  the  battle 
line. 

But  the  California  grape  strike  is  hardly 
classic.  In  a  classic  strike,  the  product  has  a 
brand  name,  an  automobile,  a  plumbing  fix- 
ture, an  airplane  or  a  computer.  But  the 
grape?  The  anonymous,  innocent  grape? 

In  a  classic  strike,  men  have  left  year- 
round  jobs  to  take  picket  stations  around  or 
In  their  plants.  But  in  the  vineyards,  where 
men  may  find  only  four  months  work  a  year, 
many  of  the  pickets  are  strangers  who  never 
worked  the  vines — college  students  and 
churchmen. 


In  a  classic  strike,  unions  could  always 
find  their  members  by  address  or  telephone. 
But  the  grape  worker  may  be  in  Delano  to- 
day and  near  Fresno  tomorrow,  or  Salinas, 
or  back  home  In  Mexico,  or  Puerto  Rico. 

In  the  classic  strike,  the  employer  has  al- 
ways been  Identifiable  by  name  or  emotional 
caricature,  the  oppressive  corporation,  the 
president  of  Ford  or  General  Motors  or  U.S. 
Steel.  But  the  employer  In  the  grape  strike 
has  a  hundred  different  names,  a  hundred 
different  faces. 

The  growers  came  in  the  years  following 
World  War  I.  Laws  of  the  time  discriminated 
against  them  as  the  least  desirable  of  im- 
migrants, strange-siieaklng  people  with  odd 
cultures,  odd  diets  from  southern  Europe, 
the  Middle  East.  Slovenians,  Armenians,  Si- 
cilians, rural  people  come  to  an  Industrialized 
world.  They  fied  finally  from  the  cities  to 
the  valleys  of  CallfonUa,  the  Coachella.  the 
Imperial,  the  Sacramento,  the  San  Joachln. 

'They  began  as  ghetto  people  begin,  eating 
the  same  food,  understanding  each  other  In 
language  and  culture,  working  their  first 
ranches  as  ccKiununes.  Then,  buying  more 
land,  they  sent  for  their  families,  and  their 
names  are  there  still. 

"People  have  the  feeling  we  are  land 
iMirons,"  says  Glumarra.  "But  we  are  only 
families  trying  to  make  a  living.  Alone  we'd 
fall.  But  we  work  together." 

"They  were  small  25  years  ago,"  says 
Chavez.  "But  In  25  years  I've  seen  them  build 
an  empire  out  there." 

"Ultimately,"  says  the  Rev.  James  Drake, 
a  California  migrant  minister  who  works 
closely  with  the  union,  "some  of  the  workers 
picking  grapes  now  are  going  to  be  small 
farmers.  They're  already  buying  their  own 
land,  small  tracts  of  a  few  acres,  and  working 
them." 

Cesar  Estrada  Chavez  was  born  on  March 
31,  1927.  In  Arizona.  His  grandfather  had 
migrated  to  the  United  States  from  Mexico 
In  1889,  settled  a  small  farm  near  Yuma 
where  his  sons  and  his  son's  sons  worked 
the  land.  They,  too,  were  known  in  that 
earlier  America  as  least  desirable  immi- 
grants. But  they  lived  in  a  Mexican-American 
community,  and  Chavez  didn't  know  real  dis- 
crimination until  the  loss  of  the  farm  forced 
them  Into  the  California  valleys  In  the  De- 
pression. 

He  was  molded  by  those  years  as  a  teen- 
ager tramping  after  the  seasonal  crops,  flgs, 
grapes,  apricots,  raisins,  cotton,  In  the  harsh 
California  of  not  enough.  At  20  he  was  a 
picket,  striking  cotton  fields  near  Delano. 
The  strike  and  the  union  that  called  it 
failed.  In  the  California  valleys.  If  someone 
does  not  want  to  work,  there  Is  always  some- 
one else  who  does. 

In  the  1950's  Chavez  Joined  the  Com- 
munity Service  Organization,  a  self-help 
organization  for  Mexican-Americans  living 
In  pockets  of  poverty  through  the  state. 
Chavez  was  an  able  organizer.  But  he  could 
not  convince  the  CSO  that  the  time  was  ripe 
to  organize  a  union  of  farm  workers  to 
achieve  through  economic  strength  what 
voter  regtsrtratlon  was  falling  to  do. 

In  1962,  Chavez  returned  to  Delano  to 
l>egln  the  union  on  his  own.  Why  Delano? 
Largely  because  he  had  family  there.  'Why 
grapes?  Largely  because  they  are  the  larg- 
est crop  around  Delano. 

In  1965,  the  union  struck  the  vineyards. 
By  1967  It  was  apparent  the  strike  could  not 
succeed  by  Itself.  The  boycott  was  begun, 
and  with  the  plight  of  the  downtrodden 
worker  trumpeted  to  the  echoes  of  John 
Steinbeck's  novel  on  the  plight  of  the  down- 
trodden Okie,  It  won  wide  liberal  support. 
Today,  Chavez'  union  receives  $10,000  a 
month  from  the  AFL-CIO,  some  $7^00  a 
month  from  the  United  Auto  Workers,  and 
some  $82,000  a  year  In  members'  dues 

"■We  are  now  Into  our  fourth  boycott," 
says  Chavez.  "And  three  of  them  have  been 
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effective  We  re  not  going  to  do  it.  by  picket 
line  and  strike.  They  ve  got  too  much  going 
for  them  in  their  own  bailiwick   ' 

In  his  winter  swing  through  the  country. 
Chavez  estimated  the  boycott  was  33  per 
cent  effective 

An  Associated  Press  survey  last  fall  a  pe- 
riod of  high  grape  sales,  showed  a  spotty 
picture  of  the  boyc^itt  s  effectiveness  And 
with  growers  rationing  out  their  supplies  of 
grapes  to  keep  the  market  price  at  a  profit- 
able level,  the  picture  wa.*  further  clouded 
But  a  national  boycott  is  an  innovative 
weapon  for  farm  labor  where  more  tradi- 
tional means  have  failed  It  can  affect  anv 
perishable  crop  It  has  one  serious  drawback 
Fruit  and  vegetables  have  no  brand  names 
If  a  boycott  is  aimed  at  one  growers  grapes. 
It  IS  aimed  at  all  growers  If  there  were  only 
one  grower.  It  could  conceivably  bring  that 
grower  to  his  knees  But  there  are  many 
growers  .And  they  would  all  have  to  settle 
at  once,  sign  union  contracts  together,  or 
the  union  could  not  afford  to  relax  its  boy- 
cott. Its  major  weapon 

By  Its  very  nature,  a  boycott  nationally 
against  a  product  means  industry-wide  nego- 
tiations As  It  IS  happening  In  California, 
many  small  growers  who  have  never  seen  nor 
heard  from  the  union  are  feeling  the  sting 
of  the  boycott  more  than  large  growers  who 
are  flghtlng  t-he  union  Some  have  gone 
bankrupt,  because  in  the  highlv  competitive 
game  of  produce  buying  and  selling,  the 
larger  growers  are  the  ones  most  likely  to 
succeed 

The  question  that  remains  to  be  answered 
is  whether  this  war.  like  all  wars,  wnll  be- 
come a  bore 

It  IS  a  war  planned,  in  a  sense,  in  nuddle 
class  homes  and  fought  in  busy  supermar- 
kets, the  busier  the  better 

In  an  old  hilltop  home  In  Marin  County, 
nor.h  of  San  Francisco,  an  affluent  haven 
buUt  in  woodlands  and  cliffs  topping  the 
Pacific,  Delores  Huerta.  vice  president  of  the 
union,  sat  over  coffee  and  doughnuts  one 
Saturday  morning  with  local  boycott  leaders 
and  volunteers 

Mtb  Huerta.  who  lives  with  farm  worker 
volunteers  and  her  daughters  in  a  dingy  San 
Franco  apartment.  Is  a  slender  woman  with 
eyes  somehow  Intense  through  their  placidity 
She  has  driven  up  for  this  meeUng  It  Is  the 
beginning  of  a  day  of  supermarket  picketing 
The  grape*  are  bad,"  says  one  Really 
miserable,"  says  another  •  I  don  t  know." 
savs  a  man  'I  haven't  seen  one  in  so  long  " 
They  talk  about  the  federal  govern- 
ment buying  grapes  for  troops  In  South  Viet- 
nam, and  the  state's  plans  to  buy  gra;>e8  for 
school  lunches 

"We  really  ought  to  trv  to  get  some  cards 
out   that   people   can   mail   explaining   tha' 
says  the  lady  of  the  house 

Mrs  Huerta  Interjects  'You  need  signs 
and  flags  too.  becau.se  people  can  see  them 
from  the  street  And  you  should  )ust  get  a 
group  of  people  to  go  in  and  see  the  b'ore 
manager   That's  very  effective 

Mrs  Huerta  is  alert,  llsterUng  quietly,  smil- 
ing when  someone  makes  a  good  point,  evalu- 
ating the  faces  around  her   Studying. 

Finally,  she  makes  a  pitch  for  a  [permanent 
organization  in  the  county,  and  that  sets  up 
a  discussion  of  "telephone  trees"  In  which 
one  woman  calls  10  or  15  persons  .ind  ench  of 
those  calls  more,  and  the  message  grows 

Before  the  meeting  Lb  over,  they  coordinate 
their  picketing  that  day  with  the  local  police 
sergeant  by  telephone  From  that  point  they 
depart  and  taJte  up  their  scheduled  posts  m 
front  of  the  Safeway  store  In  nearoy  MIK 
Valley 

Some  200  miles  to  the  southwest,  well  out- 
side of  Delano,  the  farm  workers  continue 
to  build  up  the  land  they  bought  for  a  n^w 
headquarters,  a  dusty  parcel  called  Forty 
Acres  There,  too,  Chavez  would  set  up  .=» 
small  retirement  village  for  workers  too  old 
for   vineyard   work    Most   of  those  would  be 


Filipinos  who  c^me  to  Deluiio  to  worK  the 
vineyards  long  before  the  large  Mexican  mi- 
grations 

In  the  fields  of  M  Caratan,  .Mfred  is  74 
years  old  He  came  to  the  San  Joachln  after 
World  War  I  He  looks  much  younger,  taps 
his  chest  with  his  fingers  and  says  "If  I 
didn't  do  this.  I  would  grow  old  " 

His  lined,  nearly  Oriental  face  Is  framed 
by  the  green  grapes  In  well-formed  bunches 
behind  him  I  get  a  pension  and  Social 
Security  and  I  work  here  " 

He  points  to  a  much  younger  man  clip- 
ping grapes  some  10  feet  away  "My  cousin. 
Manuel,  he  Just  came,  he  likes  it  ■  Manuel. 
he.irlng  his  name,  smiles  biick 

But  the  cause  of  the  Filipino,  like  the 
cause  of  the  Mexlcan-.Amerlcan.  is  not  solely 
bound  to  the  work  he  does,  nor  to  the  eco- 
nomics ni  farm  worker  life 
Chavez  explains  It  best 
"I  get  tired  It's  a  long  time  in  coming 
You  see  the  price  of  this  kind  of  social  change 
is  high  Some  will  have  to  pay  in  money 
Those  of  us  who  don't  have  money  have  to 
pay  in  sacrifice  Whether  he  has  a  union 

or  not.  the  worker  Is  going  to  be  making  a 
lot  of  demands  in  areas  where  he's  only  been 
known  by  the  last  four  digits  of  his  Social 
Security  number  Employers  will  learn  to 
live  with  the  union  And  communities  will 
learn  to  live  with  and  respect  the  men  who 
Work   In   the   tteld.s 

"There  are  two  Americans  out  there  Two 
Delanos  Life  Is  going  to  change  on  both  sides 
of   the   tracks  " 

Many  of  the  workers,  non-union,  live  In 
the  growers'  camps,  well-painted  on  the  out- 
side. b.irracks-l;ke  and  dingy  on  the  Inside. 
One  grower  says  this  kind  of  living  is  not 
for  long  It  Is  too  expensive  to  maintain, 
he  says 

Squ.ilor  Is  In  the  eyes  of  the  beholder  to 
an  extent  Rafael  Cardona  and  his  family 
do  not  think  they  live  In  squalor  Other 
workers  think  they  do,  and  do  The  Okies  of 
John  Steinbeck  found  the  way  out  of  squalor 
is  tidiness  In  an  untidy  world  There  are 
those  who  do  still. 

The  growers  fall  to  see  the  Injustices  Cha- 
vez says  are  there  Said  one:  "I  could  under- 
sund  his  viewpoint  15.  10  years  ago  But 
today  things  have  Unproved  for  the  worker." 
Chavez  Insists  most  of  the  Improvements 
wouldn't  have  come  If  the  union  had  not 
been  there 

Said  a  union  official  "The  workers  know 
what  Chavez  means  They  use  him  as  a  club 
even  as  far  away  as  Salinas  Give  us  what  we 
want  or  well  go  to  Chavez,  they  say   " 

Whatever  the  ca.se,  things  are  changing  in 
the  valley  Delano  In  the  summer  and  fall  is 
an  edgy  ci'mmunlty 

TTie  union  brings  In  strangers  to  picket 
The  growers  bring  In  men  to  investigate  the 
strikers  There  Is  at  least  en  Informal  black- 
list There  are  fires  In  the  packing  sheds  and 
state  forestry  Inspectors  to  Investigate  the 
fire,  none  attributable  to  union  sabotage 
Buslne.ss  falls  off  Costs  are  up  The  strike 
tends  to  take  the  blame  But  as  one  grower 
said  It  isn  t  Just  the  strike,  the  cotton  crop 
has  been  bad  and  potaK^es.  grape  prices  are 
down,  there  was  a  bum|>er  crop.  500,000  boxes 
might  have  to  t>e  dumped  this  year 

Such  are  the  periodic  ups  and  downs  of 
farming 

Yet  the  fertile  valleys  of  California  always 
beckon  the  poor  They  bring  their  dreams  to 
meet  a  less  generous  reality 

Few  who  come  here  bring  the  wise  mis- 
givings of  Ma  Joad  In  Steinbeck's  "The 
Orapes  of  Wrath  "  voiced  on  the  eve  of  leaving 
the  dusty  Oklahoma  home  lost  In  the  De- 
pression for  the  advertised  paradise  of  the 
Sar.  Jc-aquin 

"Seems  too  nice,  klnda.  "  she  told  her  son 
Tom  "I  seen  the  han'  bills  fellas  pass  out. 
an"  how  much  work  they  is.  an"  high  wages 
an'  all:  an'  I  seen  In  the  paper  how  they 
want    folks    to    come    an'    pick    grapes    an' 


oranges  an'  peaches  That'd  be  nice  work, 
Tom.  plckln'  {jeaches  Even  If  they  wouldn't 
let  you  eat  none,  you  could  maybe  snitch  a 
little  ratty  one  sf)metlmes  An'  ltd  be  nice 
under  the  trees,  workln'  In  the  shade  I'm 
.scared  of  stuff  so  nice  I  ain't  got  faith.  I'm 
scared  somepln'  ain't  so  nice  about  It   " 


COST   OVERRUNS   ON    38    WEAPONS 
SYSTEMS 

Mr,  ALIXDTT.  Mr.  President,  2  days  ago, 
on  January  26.  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr,  Proxmire)  spoke  to 
us  concerning  cost  overruns  involving  38 
weapons  systems.  He  reported  that  these 
overruns  total  $20,9  billion 

Yesterday  Senator  Proxmire  placed  in 
the  Record  the  data  and  testimony  giv- 
ing some  details  of  these  overruns.  This 
data  came  from  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economy  in  Govern- 
ment, 

Senator  Proxmire  is  to  be  commended 
on  two  counts.  PMrst.  he  has  participated 
in  the  uncovering  of  waste.  Waste  is  a 
nonpartisan  matter.  No  one  favors  It  and 
we  all  celebrate  its  discovery. 

Second,  Senator  Proxmire's  data  also 
helps  us  understand  where — and  where 
not — to  place  responsibility  for  these 
scandalous  overruns.  Every  overrun  cited 
in  Senator  Proxmire's  data  concerns 
weapons  contracts  approved  well  before 
the  current  administration  came  into 
ofBce,  well  before  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvm  Laird  began  to  tighten  proce- 
dures at  the  Pentagon. 

Mr  President,  as  I  said,  waste  is  not 
a  partisan  matter  Still,  we  should  be 
absolutely  scrupulous  in  emphasizing 
that  there  is  a  "time  lag  '  in  public 
affairs,  and  this  'time  lag"  can  be  used 
as  political  ammunition. 

This  "time  lag"  operates  in  two  ways. 

First,  the  consequences  of  government 
decisions  are  often  felt  months  or  years 
after  they  are  made.  Second,  public  opin- 
ion and  the  opinion  within  government 
often  responds  to  these  delayed  conse- 
quences, rather  than  to  the  original 
decisions. 

One  result  of  this  "time  lag"  is  that  a 
person  may  be  in  ofiQce  when  the  conse- 
quences of  a  previous  oflBceholder's  deci- 
.slons  become  apparent. 

This  now  threatens  to  unfairly  blem- 
ish the  record  of  the  current  Secretary 
of  D.^fense.  and  of  the  current  admiiils- 
tration  generally. 

Thus  we  must  not  allow  these  recent 
revelations  to  be  used  to  slander  the  cur- 
rent administration.  It  is  not  clear  ex- 
actly who  or  what  is  to  blame  for  these 
overruns.  Each  case  must  be  considered 
on  its  own  merits.  All  that  we  can  say  for 
sure  on  the  basis  of  the  subcommittee 
testimony  is  that  the  .search  for  respon- 
sibility must  begin  w.th  administrations 
and  Secretaries  of  Defense  serving  prior 
to  1969 

The  huge  sums  involved  indicate  that 
there  has  been  a  shortage  of  accurate 
accounting  in  this  town.  Because  the 
sums  are  so  huge  we  should  not  com- 
pound the  errors  of  inaccuracy  by  being 
slipsliod  In  tracing  responsibility  for  the 
overruns. 

The  $20.9  billion  in  overruns  involves 
many  more  dollars  than  the  Federal 
Government  managed  to  spend  for  all 
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purposes  between  1789  and  1900.  The 
Federal  Government  ran  Its  affairs — af- 
fairs that  included  a  4-year  civil  war — 
for  well  over  a  century  without  spending 
the  amount  of  money  Involved  in  the 
overrims  on  38  weapons  systems.  It  was 
not  until  1942  that  Federal  outlays  ever 
involved  more  than  $20.9  billion  In  1 
year. 

Clearly  we  have  evidence  of  massive 
mistakes.  Let  us  work  to  avoid  them  In 
the  future.  And  let  us  not  now  make  any 
mistakes  about  the  origins  of  past  mis- 
takes. 


NEW  UNIFORMS  FOR  WHITE 
HOUSE  POLICE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nixon  administration  has  made  another 
strike  for  law  and  order.  In  an  article 
written  by  Nan  Robertson  and  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  January  28, 
I  read  that  the  presidential  police  force 
has  been  outfitted  in  new  "operetta-like" 
uniforms. 

Though  these  suits  may  be  too  loud 
for  the  "silent  majority,"  I  must  admit 
that  I  am  much  impressed.  It  is  the 
greatest  sartorial  breakthrough  since 
the  Hapsturg  era. 

It  is  reported  that  each  uniform  costs 
$95  and  that  upward  of  150  oflQcers  may 
be  suited  out.  The  expense  should  run 
more  than  $14,000  at  that  rate.  The  Pres- 
ident this  week  said: 

There  Is  no  good  time  to  waste  the  taxpay- 
ers' money  but  there  is  no  worse  time  to 
waite  it  than  today. 

a:  It   must   have   been   this   philosophy 

^  which  restrained  him  from  adding 
plumes  to  the  caps  and  sabers  as  side- 
arms.  It  is  too  bad  that  Roman  candles, 
firing  automatically  at  3  p.m.  each  day, 
could  not  have  been  rigged  on  the  shoul- 
der braids.  But  that  is  the  price  of  in- 
flation. 

The  absence  of  these  extras  notwith- 
standing. I  find  the  new  uniforms  more 
dignified  than  football  jerseys  and  base- 
ball caps,  which  I  understand  htul  been 
suggested. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  indeed  gratifying 
to  know  that  some  flair  has  been  re- 
stored at  the  White  House. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

WHrrE    HorsE    Police    Don    Dazzling    New 

Uniforms 

( By  Nan  Robertson) 

'Washington.  January  27, — The  Presi- 
dential police  force  sheepishly  saluted  Prime 
Minister  Wilson  of  Britain  In  dazzling  new 
operetta-like  uniforms  ordered  by  President 
Nixon  and  designed  by  a  Washington  tailor, 
Jlmmle  Muscalello,  and  the  Secret  Service, 

The  total  look  Includes  double-breasted 
white  tunics  trimmed  with  gold  braid  and 
gold  buttons  and  stiff  plEistlc  shakos  deco- 
rated with  the  White  House  crest.  The 
headgear  vividly  resembles  tiiat  worn  by 
American  drum  majors  and  'West  German 
traffic  policemen.  The  next  boldest  sll- 
houtte  Is  the  black-holstered  pistol  bung 
from  a  black  belt. 

White  House  spokesmen  said  the  uniforms, 
to  be  worn  only  on  ceremonial  occasions,  had 
been  Inspired  by  President  Nikon's  exposure 


to  foreign  police  dress  during  his  European 
tour  last  irtnter.  'West  Germany  was  one  of 
the  countries  visited. 

But  Mr.  Muscatello,  whose  do'wntown 
emporium  bears  the  legend  "Pants  cuSed  free 
while  you  wait"  on  the  window,  indicated 
strongly  that  the  original  Idea  was  his.  Be- 
sides, he  said,  "I've  never  been  to  Europe — 
I'm  just  a  country  fella" — from  the  coaJ- 
flelds  of  Gary,  W.  Va.,  "and  proud  of  It,"  He 
has  been  a  tailor  in  Washington  since  1945. 

Last  summer,  thinking  to  "make  some- 
thing fancy"  for  the  White  House  gendarmes, 
he  thumbed  through  books  on  uniforms  and 
designed  a  bright  red  model  with  "double- 
breasted  coat  overlap." 

"I  took  It  to  the  man  In  charge  of  police 
there."  Mr.  Muscatello  said.  "And  he  looked 
at  me  real  funny.  But  I  made  up  a  sample 
anyway  and  took  it  back  up  there  to  the 
White  House." 

After  several  meetings  with  the  Secret 
Service,  during  which  the  red  was  rejected 
as  too  flamboyant,  he  got  the  order  for  150 
uniforms.  Neither  he  nor  the  White  House 
would  say  how  much  they  cost. 

The  belted  white  tunic,  which  bears  the 
Presidential  seal  on  the  buckle  and  one 
sleeve,  Is  worn  with  the  policeman's  everyday 
black  trousers,  which  have  a  gold  stripe  down 
each  leg. 

When  ceremonies  are  over,  such  as  today's 
welcome  to  Prime  Minister  Wilson  on  the 
south  la'wn,  the  police  don  their  modem 
black   jackets   and   vlsored    caps. 

This  morning,  the  White  House  guardians 
displayed  nervousness  mixed  with  a  hint  of 
pride  as  they  sidled  over  to  observers  and 
muttered:  "What  do  you  think  of  It?" 

Discussing  the  Shako  later,  Mr,  Muscatello 
snickered  and  said:  "I  guess  you  thought  It 
was  funny  looking.  You  bett«r  go  up  and 
talk  to  those  fellas  that's  wearing  them.  " 

Today's  fashion  parade  was  something  of 
a  historical  breakthrough.  James  Ketchum. 
the  White  House  curator,  said  research  indi- 
cates that  the  mansion's  policemen,  at  least 
back  to  Abraham  Lincoln's  Administration 
have  always  worn  contemporary  uniforms 
like  those  of  the  Washington  police  force 
and  police  In  other  American  cities, 

Mr,  Muscatello  commented  that  maybe  the 
officers'  new  clothes  would  make  life  "more 
Interesting  for  them"  and  "help  law  enforce- 
ment all  over  the  city," 


THE  LABOR-HEW  APPROPRIATIONS 
BILL 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  veto  of  the  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriations bill  simply  cannot  be  justi- 
fied in  the  terms  that  he  himself  pro- 
posed; namely,  that  the  fight  against  in- 
flation requires  it.  On  the  contrary,  It 
appears  to  me  that,  having  failed  to  find 
a  cure  for  Inflation,  President  Nixon  is 
now  looking  for  a  scapegoat.  And  if  the 
scapegoat  wears  a  Democrat  coat,  so 
much  the  better. 

The  President  is  correct  when  he  states 
that  Americans  are  worried  about  infla- 
tion today.  But  they  were  just  as  wor- 
ried a  year  ago  when  his  administration 
took  oflQce.  Since  that  time,  inflation  has 
not  slackened;  only  worsened. 

Consumer  prices  rose  6.1  percent  in  the 
past  year  compared  to  4.7  percent  in  1968 
and  3  percent  in  1967.  During  the  first 
year  of  President  Nixon's  stewardship, 
infiation  did  not  begin,  but  it  markedly 
accelerated.  This  infiation  was  in  no  way 
caused  by  the  suggested  slight  increases 
in  health  and  education  funds. 

In  fact  President  Nixon's  policies 
have  stopped  the  real  growth  of  this 


economy  In  its  tracks;  caused  a  disas- 
trous halt  in  housing  construction; 
forced  interest  rates  to  an  alltime  high; 
and,  placed  additional  burdens  on  local 
property  taxpayers. 

CONGRESS  REDUCES    PRESU>ENT  NIXON'S 
SPENDING     REQCX8T 

To  combat  inflation,  we  must  have  not 
only  a  balanced  budget  but  a  smplus. 
Congress  has  acted  to  insure  these  goals. 

Congress  reduced  President  Nixon's 
spending  request  by  over  $5.6  billion.  The 
reduction  in  the  foreign  aid  program 
alone  amounted  to  a  billion  dollars  and 
Congress  felt  that  this  money  could  be 
used  for  our  children's  health  and  educa- 
tion. Furthermore,  if  the  President  and 
the  majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
had  joined  with  me  in  opposing  many 
costly  programs  such  as  the  ABM  and 
the  supersonic  transport  aircraft,  for 
which  President  Nixon  requested  $96 
million  in  this  fiscal  year  alone,  the 
American  taxpayers  would  have  been 
saved  billions  of  additional  dollars. 

Most  of  the  savings  claimed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  the  defense  budget  were 
forced  on  him  by  Congress.  For  example, 
President  Nixon  did  not  insist  that  the 
frivolously  unnecessary  additional  planes 
for  Formosa  be  dropped.  It  was  left  to  the 
Senate  to  exercise  leadership  and  fiscal 
responsibility  and  demand  that  this  ex- 
pensive giveaway  be  eliminated. 

VIETNAM:     THE    COSTLESS    WAR,    THE    CAUSELESS 
PHENOMENON 

President  Nixon  stated  that  a  major 
reason  for  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing is  that  the  Federal  Government  spent 
$57  billion  more  than  it  took  in  in  taxes 
during  the  last  decade.  This  is  true,  but 
it  is  far  from  the  whole  truth.  It  is  the 
cost  of  Vietnam  and  the  way  it  is  being  fi- 
nanced that  caused  the  present  inflation 
and  the  governmental  deficit.  During  the 
period  1960  to  mid-1965,  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy underwent  rapid  growth,  increased 
standard  of  living,  lower  unemployment, 
and  no  inflation.  Until  the  middle  of  1965, 
prices  were  stable.  The  rise  in  consumer 
prices  was  far  less  than  in  any  other  in- 
dustrial country  and  wholesale  prices 
showed  almost  no  increase  at  all.  It  is 
time  for  longstanding  supporters  of  the 
Vietnam  war  to  honestly  acknowledge 
the  expense  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  its 
consequences  for  the  U.S.  economy. 

WHAT     PRICE     LEADERSHIP? 

President  Nixon  has  singled  out  the  in- 
crease in  impacted  aid  to  justify  his  veto. 
Presumably  the  other  educational  and 
health  programs  for  which  Increases  were 
voted  are  not  guilty  of  the  crimes  claimed 
by  President  Nixon  for  Impact  aid.  Also 
there  is  the  implication  that  these  in- 
creases are  for  the  special  interest  of 
selected  groups  and  are  not  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  entire  people.  This  is 
a  specious  distinction  that  is  utterly 
meaningless.  In  a  sense,  all  legislation  is 
special,  providing  more  benefits  to  one 
group  of  Americans  than  to  another.  I 
cannot  think  of  one  Federal  appropria- 
tion bill  that  provides  the  same  direct 
benefits  to  all  Americans.  Since  I  am  the 
sponsor  of  one  amendment  that  in- 
creased the  HEW  bill  by  $10  million,  let 
me  explain  why  this  country  needs  that 
legislation.   My  amendment  would  in- 
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crease  funds  for  vaccination  against  Ger- 
man measles.  Without  this  increased  pro- 
gram of  vaccination,  medical  evidence 
clearly  mdlcales  that  there  will  be  a 
major  epidemic  In  1971  with  thousands 
of  babies  beiiig  born  deformed  and  men- 
UUy  retarded  Unquestionably  my 
amendment  Is  for  the  special  advantage 
of  these  batoles  and  their  mothers,  but  I 
know  that  the  entire  NaUon  has  an  In- 
terest In  their  health. 

If  President  Nixon  criticized  the  Im- 
pacted aid  part  of  the  bill,  why  did  he 
request  any  funds  for  it '  President  Nixon 
Ullts  about  the  need  for  argent  refornxs 
In  education  but  ofTers  none  Nor  did  he 
offer  any  in  the  past  year  He  mentions 
bli\  educational  message  m  the  near  fu- 
ture, but  more  than  a  year  of  silence  has 
gone  by  If  he  feels  that  funds  for  im- 
pacted aid  are  wasted,  that  funds  for  vo- 
cational programs  are  largely  misdirect- 
ed, then  why  has  he  not  suggested  Im- 
provements In  our  educational  programs'" 
Wnat  President  Nixon  said  about  un- 
pacted  aid  yesterday  could  have  been 
said  a  year  ago.  Without  Presidential 
support.  Congress  has  tried  to  improve 
our  education  and  health  programs,  and 
some  Members  of  Congress  are  now  tr>- 
ing.  agamst  great  obstacles,  to  obtain 
more  adequate  funding  for  these  essen- 
tial programs  It  is  surely  unrealistic  to 
mslst  that  Con>!ress  restructure  the^e 
programs  m  the  midst  of  the  appropria- 
tion process.  It  is  ironic  that,  havmg  of- 
fered no  leadership  or  guidance.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  now  criticizes  those  who  aie 
trymg  to  meet  some  of  our  desperate 
domestic  needs  for  being  less  than 
perfect. 

To  state  that  a  blllion-doUar  expendi- 
ture is  m  excess  of  the  administration  s 
recommendation  and  therefore  warrants 
a  presidential  veto  of  the  HEW  bill  is  to 
distort  the  realities  of  the  economic  sit- 
uation These  expenditures  constitute 
about  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  total 
Federal  budget  They  also  represent 
about  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product  Inflation  undoubtedly 
exists — but  not  all  Federal  spending  is 
inflationary. 

The  issue  is  not  who  is  for  education  or 
against  inflation  I  think  we  can  grant 
that  we  are  all  for  virtue  and  against  vice 
Everyone  understands  the  need  for  Im- 
proving education  and  for  stopping'  infla- 
tion The  Lssue  us.  Who  is  prepared  to  act 
constructively  on  las  belief 

Congress,  by  reducing  President  Nix- 
on's spending  request  by  $5  6  billion  and 
by  redistrlbutinc!  some  of  this  spending  to 
domestic  needs,  demonstrated  its  com- 
mitment to  reordenng  our  national  prior- 
ities and  to  figiumg  Inflation  Inflation 
cannot  be  fought  by  destroying  the  edu- 
cation of  our  children  and  the  health 
of  our  Nation  Inflation  cannot  be  fou«ht 
by  causing  the  insolvency  of  our  Nation. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  ALIXDTT  Mr  President,  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  Sunday.  January 
25.  columnist  Joseph  Kraft  shared  with 
us  some  worries  he  has  concerning  the 
fitness  of  Interior  Secretary  Walter 
Hickel. 

Mr.  Kraft  Is  worried  about  Secretary 


Hickels  understanding  of  the  •real" 
environment  Issues  More  exactly.  Mr. 
Kraft  is  worried  because  Secretary  Hic- 
kel IS  a  westerner  Mr.  Kraft  concedes 
that  because  Secretary  Hickel  is  a  west- 
erner he  can  be  expected  to  have  a 
strong  mterest  in  clean  water  and  rec- 
reaUon  But  Mr.  Kraft  intimates  that 
we.>terners  cannot  be  expected  to  have 
much  mterest  in  or  understanding  of 
"the  kind  of  environmental  improve- 
ment vital  to  cities." 

Mr,  President,  as  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado,  as  ranking  minonty  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar ACfairs,  and  as  a  friend  and  admirer 
of  Secretary  Hickel,  I  should  like  to 
allay  some  of  Mr  Krafts  worries 

Fir.st,  why  cannot  w.e.>terners  under- 
stand cities''  Perhaps  Mr.  Kraft  Is  oper- 
ating on  the  premise  that  there  are  no 
cities  in  the  West.  This  will  come  as 
astonishing  news  to  the  residents  of 
Denver.  Seattle.  Portland.  Los  Angeles, 
San  Diego.  San  Francisco.  Dallas. 
Houston.  Phoenix,  and  numerous  other 
western  villages 

Second,  we  In  the  West  have  been 
ble-s-sed  w:th  ureal  endowments  of  nat- 
ural beauty  and  resources.  We  feel  we 
have  a  special  stake  in  the  .sensible  solu- 
tion of  America's  environment  prob- 
lems Hence  we  can  be  counted  on,  In 
the  future,  as  in  the  past,  to  take  the 
lead  m  encouraging  all  Americans  to 
love  their  land  as  we  In  the  West  love 
our  great  region. 

Neither  should  we  forget  that  it  is  a 
President  from  California  who  is  leading 
the  Nation  in  the  fight  to  protect  the 
American  environment 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows 
The    P»Esn)ENT's    PmimiTiES— GrvcN    Demo- 

cR.\Ts'    DrrtiNE     Its   Time    Nixon   St.<rted 

RiNNiNc  His  Administration  More  E>Ttc- 

T!VH  Y 

I  By  Joseph  Kraft  i 

The  President  comes  off  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  message  committed  to  a  change  in  his 
own  priorities  Whereas  last  year  the  focus 
was  on  foreign  policy,  and  especially  Viet- 
nam, now  the  stress  Is  on  inflation,  crime, 
the  environment  and  other  Itenas  of  domestic 
business 

But  can  Mr  NI«on  mike  his  priorities 
stick'?  Well,  not  If  he  continues  to  make  It 
seem  that  the  trouble  lies  with  the  big  bad 
Democrats  On  the  contrary  Mr  Nixon  can 
get  his  way  only  if  he  begins  to  police  his 
own  administration,  and  the  underlying  bu- 
reaucracy, far  more  effectively  than  he  h.ts 
to  date 

The  Democrats  fi>r  all  the'.r  t&Ik  of  unity 
In  oppoeitlon.  are  truly  paper  tli^ers  The 
Senate  leadership  Is  so  unsure  of  Itself  that 
It  postponed  any  concerted  respcn.'^e  to  the 
President's  address  until  neit  week  And  no 
one  yet  knows  what  to  do  ab».,ut  the  embar- 
rassment of  having  as  the  top  Democrat  on 
the  HUl  the  aging  figure  of  House  SfJeaker 
John  McCrrmack 

The  real  challenge  to  a  change  In  priorities 
comes  from  Mr  Nixon's  own  party,  with  Us 
Itch  to  make  anllcommunlsm  the  touchstone 
of  foreign  pwllcy  and  lU  predilection  for 
seeing  all  domestic  Issues  through  the  glasses 
of  conservative  Ideology  Consider,  first,  the 
problem  of  scaling  down  what  the  President 
called  "our  involvement  and  our  presence  in 
other  nation's  affairs  " 


It  makes  all  kinds  of  sense  But  Vice  Presi- 
dent Splro  Agnew  has  Just  returned  from  an 
Asian  trip  that  featured  a  re-emphasis  of 
precisely  the  commitments  that  have  to  be 
wound  dowTQ  tJnder  Secretary  of  State  EUUot 
Richardson  has  Just  reiterated  the  old  line 
about  the  need  to  malnuln  present  troop 
levels  In  Europe  for  now,  without  bothering 
to  assert  the  far  more  Important  truth  that 
before  long  Uiere  will  have  to  be  sizable  cuts 
.\nd  in  Saigon.  Ambassador  Ellsworth 
Bunker  is  far  more  keen  to  uphold  the  re- 
gime of  President  Thleu  than  to  get  Ameri- 
cans disengaged 

At  the  Pentagon,  some  progress  Is  being 
made  m  cutting  the  military  budget.  But 
Defense  Secretary  Melvln  Laird,  eager  to 
stand  well  with  the  brass,  has  adopted  a 
pallcy  of  "partlclp.-Jtory  management"  which 
m  effect  means  that  the  military  servlce.s 
apply  the  cuts  .As  usunl.  the  admirals  and 
generals  are  hanging  on  to  the  planes,  ships 
and  cushy  Instillations  they  like  so  much 
while  whittling  away  at  manpower  Soon  the 
service  chief  will  be  In  position  to  stop  the 
cu'.ting  process  with  an  argument  about  the 
ne«d  for  more  men  and  money  in  order  to 
maintain  "balanced  forces" 

On  the  Internal  side  the  administration 
has  a  heavily  Ideological  approach  to  the 
economy  A  hangup  about  taxei  in  the  Treas- 
ury has  meant  the  premature  end  of  the  best 
means  of  maintaining  essential  programs  for 
lighting  inflation — the  surtax  A  "Jawboning  " 
piiobla  has  prevented  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  from  saying  anything  about 
wages  and  prices  But  it  is  plainly  much 
easier  for  business  executives  to  sell  stable 
prices  to  stockholders,  and  for  union  leaders 
to  foist  modest  wage  increases  on  their  mem- 
bers. If  the  government  Is  making  some  noise 
about  the  wisdom  of  restraint 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  leaving  the 
environment  largely  to  the  mercies  of  In- 
terior Secretary  Walter  Hickel  As  a  West- 
erner. Hickel  has  a  strong  interest  in  clean 
water  and  recreation  But  he  has  little  In- 
terest In  the  kind  of  environmental  Improve- 
ment vital  to  cities. 

Moreover,  he  has  close  ties  to  producing 
interests  Inside  the  Cabinet.  Hickel  has  been 
pushing  with  apparent  success  for  keeping 
high  prices  on  oil  im:x)rts  That  promotes 
off-ihore  drilling  In  this  country — which  Is  a 
majnr  source  of  pollution  It  also  promotes 
Atask.an  development  and  an  oil  pipeline  that 
could  des'roy  the  tundra.  On  top  of  that. 
Secretary  Hickel.  in  the  Interest  of  friendship 
with  the  big  cattle  raisers,  has  halted  a 
scheduled  rise  in  grazing  fees  on  public  lands 
That  means  a  giveaway  to  the  stockmen  and 
a  drop  In  the  funds  available  for  maintaining 
the  range 

Even  the  performance  on  crime  Is  not  all 
that  good  Attorney  Gentral  John  Mitchell 
has  talked  a  lot  about  crime  In  the  street.-; 
But  his  chief  actions  have  been  in  the  fight 
against  the  Mafia— which  has  no  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  street  crime  that  truly  bugs  most 
of  u.^  And  It  is  not  clear  how  street  crime 
can  ever  be  limited  given  Mitchells  lack  of 
interest  In  cleaning  up  the  urban  conditions 
that  breed  crime 

.As  a  final  example,  there  Is  the  case  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Farm  subsidies 
eat  up  more  than  $3  5  billion  In  public 
money--a  prime  target  for  anybody  Inter- 
ested in  promoting  rural  development  or 
fightlnsi  inflation,  since  most  of  the  money 
goes  to  high-income  growers  for  letting  land 
He  fallow  But  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  yet  to  present  an  agricultural  program 
tf>  Congress.  It  Is  leaving  the  matter  up  to 
the  agriculture  committees,  headed  by  Rep. 
Bob  Poage  i  D-Tex  )  and  Sen.  Allen  Ellender 
(D-La  ).  No  doubt  that's  Southern  strategy. 
But  it's  a  poor  way  to  cut  subsidies 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  President 
has  not  been  all  that  much  on  top  of  his 
administration.  He  has   held  blmaelf  aloof 
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and  been  secretive  about  his  purposes,  even 
with  his  own  people.  He  has  let  the  flowers 
bloom.  And  given  his  need  to  establish  him- 
self when  he  first  took  olSce.  it  Is  easy  to  see 
why. 

But  now  his  political  preeminence  Is  be- 
yond question.  The  Democrats  have  had  their 
saber-teeth  pulled.  And  It  is  time  the  Presi- 
dent started  running  his  administration  and 
the  underlying  bureaucracy  with  a  firm  hand. 


R.  S.  KVAMME— MAN  OF  THE  YEAR 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Moorhead  Minnesota  Valley  Times  has 
recently  chosen  its  man  of  the  year.  This 
is  a  great  honor,  and  reflects  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  an  entire  region  for 
Dick  Kvamme.  I  share  personally  such 
admiration  and  respect  for  this  year's 
winner,  Dick  Kvamme. 

I  know  of  few  people  in  Minnesota 
who  have  worked  more  selflessly  and 
tirelessly  for  their  community.  State, 
and  Nation. 

He  is  a  truly  remarkable  American 
and  greatly  deserves  this  honor  given  to 
him  by  those  who  know  him  best. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
announcement  of  his  award  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

R.  S   Kvamme  Chosen  1969  Man  or  the  Year 

R.   S.  Kvamme,  owner  of  R.   S.   Kvamme 

Construction  Company  of  Moorhead  has  been 

chosen  the   Valley  Times   1969   Man   of  the 

Year  by  former  Men  of  the  Year  this  week, 

according  to  Ron  Slechta,  Editor-Publisher. 

Kvamme,  49,  was  selected  among  a  fleld 

^        of  eight  candidates   for  the  annual  award. 

^       Other  nominees  Included  OrvlUe  WilUamson, 

Dr.  James  L.  Noonan.  Dr.  L.  M.  Dahl,  Marvin 

Jastram.    Judge   Goodwin   Dosland,    Clifford 

Halmrast  and  Paul  E.  Korsmo. 

Kvamme  is  a  native  of  Gary,  has  lived  In 
Moorhead  for  the  past  19  years  and  has  been 
in  the  construction  business  "all  my  life." 
Kvamme  has  held  several  positions  on  dif- 
ferent committees  around  the  community. 
An  avid  aviation  enthusiast,  he  is  president 
of  "Operation  Bootstrap,"  a  group  of  Amer- 
ican businessmen  desiring  to  help  the  peo- 
ple In  Africa  build  schools  and  material  for 
better  learning.  Dick's  trips  In  his  plane  have 
Included  hauling  such  fans  as  Jackie  Robin- 
son, On-llle  Freeman  and  Hubert  Humphrey. 
He  owns  a  260  Commanche  airplane  Euid  is  a 
member  of   the  area  Civil   Air  Patrol. 

An  avid  skiing  fan.  Kvamme  maintains 
a  winter  home  In  Vail  Colo  .  along  with  other 
Fargo-Moorhead  ski  enthusiasts. 

Other  Interests  Include  the  YMCA.  politics 
and  other  organizations. 

He  was  recently  elected  to  the  Board  of 
Regents  at  Concordia  College,  served  six  years 
as  a  trustee  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Neuropsychlatric  clinic 
at  Fargo,  member  of  the  Concordia  College 
Language  Camp  and  active  In  the  Trinity 
Lutheran  Church  of  Moorhead. 

Other  interests  Include  the  C-400  Club  of 
Concordia  College.  St.  Ansgar's  Hospital,  the 
Campflre  Girls,  the  Jaycees,  Greater  Moor- 
head Days  and  the  Moorhead  Country  Club. 
In  politics,  the  1969  Man  of  the  Year  has 
been  7th  District  Chairman  for  Mondale  dur- 
ing his  1966  campaign,  Mondale's  1962  At- 
torney General  campaign  and  Clay  County 
chairman   for  Secretary   Orvllle  Freeman. 

Dick  and  his  wife,  Evelyn,  live  at  1721  3rd 
St.  S.  and  have  two  daughters  who  are 
married. 


AMERICAN  MEDICINE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
our  health  care  delivery  system  Is  in 
disarray. 

Despite  increasing  infusions  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  It  is  not  improving  rapidly 
enough.  It  seems  tragic  to  me  that  the 
wealthiest  coimtry  on  earth  seems  in- 
capable of  providing  basic  health  care  to 
large  segments  of  the  population.  It  need 
not  be  so.  We  have  the  best  trained  doc- 
tors and  the  finest  medical  facilities  to 
be  foimd  anywhere.  And  we  devote  ap- 
proximately $60  billion  or  about  6.5  per- 
cent of  our  gross  national  product  to 
medical  care. 

We  are  not  providing  adequate  medi- 
cal care  to  the  urban  poor  or  to  our  rural 
population.  In  addition,  only  a  small  seg- 
ment of  our  entire  j>opulatlon,  whether 
urban  or  rural,  whether  afSuent  or  poor, 
is  receiving  adequate  preventive  medical 
care. 

Despite  the  tremendous  technological 
advances  we  have  seen  over  the  last  few 
decades,  the  medical  delivery  system  has 
hardly  changed.  Many  of  our  medical 
schools  follow  essentially  the  same  cur- 
riculiun  they  followed  half  a  century  ago. 
Despite  the  proliferation  of  visual  aids 
and  the  improvements  in  teaching  tech- 
niques, except  for  rare  exceptions  our 
medical  schools  are  not  turning  out  an 
adequate  number  of  qualified  graduates 
faster. 

The  majority  of  doctors  continue  to 
operate  as  independent  agents  operating 
on  a  fee-for-service  basis.  As  a  result,  all 
too  often  doctors  are  forced  to  under- 
take tasks  which  could  better  be  done 
at  less  cost  by  medical  technologists  and 
other  paramedical  personnel.  Our  medi- 
cal insurance  plans  are  generally  too 
limited  In  the  services  they  offer.  And  all 
too  often  they  cover  only  care  while  in  a 
hospital.  Thus,  medictd  service  which 
could  be  provided  in  the  home  or  In  the 
doctor's  ofiBce  is  often  provided  at  higher 
cost  In  a  hospital.  'What  Is  worse,  only  a 
few  of  these  plans  include  preventive 
medical  care  as  a  part  of  their  coverage. 
Pumping  additional  Federal  funds  Into 
the  system  alone  is  not  the  answer.  Major 
reform  Is  needed.  And  since  it  seems  that 
the  medical  profession  does  not  have  the 
resources  to  do  this  by  Itself  from  within, 
the  pressure  and  aid  must  come  from 
without — from  Qovermnent  and  the  pri- 
vate sector.  I  certainly  hope  that  such 
reform  Is  not  long  in  coming.  I  find  it 
frustrating  to  think  that  despite  the  in- 
creasing amoimt  of  our  national  re- 
sources going  into  medical  care,  we  rank 
well  below  a  number  of  Industrial  coim- 
tries  in  infant  mortality,  maternal  mor- 
tality, and  life  expectancy. 

Because  I  am  very  concerned  with  the 
current  state  of  American  health  care 
and  because  I  feel  so  strongly  that  before 
we  can  bring  about  adequate  reform  to 
get  health  care  to  the  people,  we  need 
to  know  the  full  nature  of  the  problem. 
I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
January  1970  issue  of  Fortune,  which  I 
believe  does  an  extremely  fine  job  of  re- 
porting on  the  current  status  of  Ameri- 
can medicine. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Fortime  report  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Fortime 
report  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[F^om  Fortune  magazine,  January  1970] 
Its  Time  To  Operate — Better  Care  at  Less 
Cost  Without  Miracles 
(By  Edmund  K.  Paltermayer) 
American  medicine,  the  pride  of  the  nation 
for  many  years,  stands  now  on  the  brink  of 
chaos.  To  be  sure,  our  medical  practitioners 
have  their  great  moments  of  drama  and  tri- 
umph. But  much  of  U.S.  medical  care,  par- 
ticularly the  everyday  business  of  preventing 
and  treating  routine  Illnesses.  Is  inferior  in 
quality,  wastefully  dispensed,  and  inequi- 
tably financed.  Medical  manpower  and  facil- 
ities are  so  maldlstrlbuted  that  large  seg- 
ments of  the  population,  especially  the  urban 
poor  and  those  in  rural  areas,  get  virtually 
no  care  at  all — even  though  their  illnesses 
are  most  numerous  and,  in  a  medical  sense, 
often  easy  to  cure. 

Whether  poor  or  not,  most  Americans  are 
badly  served  by  the  obsolete,  overstrained 
medical  system  that  has  grown  up  around 
them  helter-skelter,  without  acoommodatlng 
very  well  to  changing  technology,  expanding 
population,  rising  costs,  or  rising  expecta- 
tions. Demand  for  medical  service  has  been 
racing  ahead  at  ever  increasing  velocity. 
Medicare  and  medicaid — the  government- 
financed  programs  for  paying  the  medical 
expenses  of  the  aged  and  the  poor — now  ac- 
count for  one  dollar  out  of  every  five  spent 
on  medical  services.  Other  Insurance  plans 
have  also  fueled  demand,  in  special  distort- 
ing ways  that  add  to  already  overloaded 
facilities.  In  the  words  of  the  two  federal 
officials  who  are  the  most  concerned — Secre- 
tary Robert  H.  Pinch  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  his  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health.  Dr.  Roger  O.  Egeberg — "This  nation 
is  faced  with  a  breakdowm  In  the  delivery 
of  health  care  unless  immediate  concerted 
action  is  taken  by  government  and  the  pri- 
vate sector." 

To  be  effective,  the  concerted  action  will 
have  to  make  fundamental  changes  In  the 
nature  of  the  system.  Its  main  purpose  will 
be  to  raise  the  supply  of  care  to  levels  where 
it  can  satisfy  the  new  needs.  But  in  order  for 
that  very  difficult  balancing  act  to  be  accom- 
plished, doctors  will  have  to  reform  their 
ancient  ways,  hospitals  will  have  to  be  more 
rationally  managed  and  coordinated,  and  In- 
stirance  plans  will  have  really  to  bring  their 
subscribers  insurance — Instead  of  merely 
racing  the  motors  of  Inflation.  Just  more 
money  will  not  solve  anything.  Right  now, 
for  all  the  fresh  billions  so  recently  piunped 
into  the  system,  most  Americans  could  still 
be  financially  destroyed  by  a  prolonged  and 
serious  Illness  In  the  family — a  virtual  Im- 
possibility In  countries  such  as  West  Ger- 
many, Sweden,  and  Britain,  none  of  which 
devote  as  large  a  percentage  of  their  G.N.P.  to 
medical  care  as  the  U.S.  does. 

Thus,  as  the  articles  that  follow  make 
clear,  the  time  has  come  for  radical  change. 
The  financial  distortions,  the  Inequities,  and 
the  managerial  redundancies  In  the  system 
are  of  the  kind  that  no  competent  executive 
could  fall  to  see,  or  would  be  willing  to 
tolerate  for  long. 

The  conversion  to  modern  methods,  and 
the  Institution  of  the  same  degree  of  effi- 
ciency that  Americans  have  reached  in  other 
realms,  would  probably  effect  enough  saving 
so  that  good  care  could  be  brought  to  every 
American — with  very  little  Increase  In  ooets. 
Nobody  except  other  physicians  should  tell 
physicians  how  to  practice  medicine.  But  the 
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mana^ment  of  medical  care  has  become  too 
importaac  to  leave  to  doctors,  who  are.  after 
all   not  m.ina»:ers  to  beiifln  with 

Our  present  system  of  medical  cire  La  not 
a  system  at  all  The  majority  of  physlclanB. 
operating  alone  aa  private  enirep*-eneurs, 
constitute  an  army  of  pushcart  vendors  in 
an  a«e  of  supermarketa.  Most  patients  pay 
by  the  cumbersome  •  fee-for-servlce"  or 
piecework  method,  which  involves  separate 
billing  for  visits  to  doctors,  shots,  x-rivs. 
laboratory  tests,  surgery.  anestheeU  hos- 
pital room  and  board,  etc  .  etc  The  Ameri- 
can hosplt-U  system,  as  Herman  M  and  Anne 
R.  Somers  of'  Princeton  University  said  in 
their  book.  .Wedtcare  and  the  Hospitals,  'is 
lar^Iy  a  figure  of  speech,"  the  roeult  of  a 
haphazard  growth  of  isolated,  uncoordinated 
in.stl  tut  ions 

I^Dr  a  patient  simply  to  find  medical  care 
can  be  middemnj^ly  difficult  In  poor  city 
neighborhoods  and  ruril  areas  the  supply 
Is  someUmes  fatally  sparse  The  middle- 
class  citizen,  living  In  a  region  where  doc- 
tors are  statistically  abundant,  encounters 
frustrations  when  he  5ef>ks  access  \  suit- 
able entry  point  into  the  medical  Labyrinth. 
where  a  competent  person  can  give  an  ac- 
curate diagnosis  of  hla  aliment,  or  relay  him 
to  the  proper  specialist.  With  more  and  more 
doctors  working  a  flve-day  week,  access  has 
become  especially  difficult  on  evenings  and 
weekends  Increasingly  at  those  hours,  peo- 
ple are  forced  to  resort  to  the  overcrwdrd 
understaffed  emergency  rooms  of  hospitals, 
where  admissions  have  shot  up  by  250  per- 
cent in  the  p.iat  twenty  years,  and  where 
only  a  third  of  the  people  waiting  for  .atten- 
tion are  trae  emergency  cases  Wber.  he  is 
finally  In  what  he  hopes  are  good  hands,  the 
patient  Is  incapable  of  evaluating  either  the 
quaillty  or  the  quantity  of  the  service  he 
receives  In  his  Ignorance  he  may  submit  to 
more  care  than  is  neceesarv — adding  both 
to  the  personal  risk  and  to  the  strain  on  an 
Inflatlon-prone  system. 

Some  of  the  rise  in  medical  costs  has  been 
Inevitable,  because  the  new  life-extending 
techniques  require  more  manpower  and 
equipment  (see  Coetly  Machines  to  Save 
Lives."  pa?e  92  >  And  some  of  the  increase 
m  hoepltaJ  costs  is  unavoidable,  too  (see 
page  96  (  But  the  real  propellant  forcing? 
up  oosts  Is  the  arch.ilc  manner  In  which 
moet  medical  care  Is  arranged  and  paid  for 
In  the  U  3  Since  all  the  components  of  medi- 
cal Cire  are  generally  paid  for  on  a  piece- 
work basis,  doctors  profit  by  prescribing  more 
elatiorate  cire  than  is  needed. 

Even  when  doctors  have  the  best  of  mo- 
tives, a-i  a  majority  of  them  doubtless  do.  this 
lax  comp>etitive  clima'.e  discourages  the  effi- 
ciency that  comes  wl'h  cost-con^clousness 
And  even  if  -he  doctor  has  a  conscience  about 
»as:ing  the  money  of  patient,  government,  or 
insurance  companv  the  grovmng  menace  of 
malprturtlce  S';  "-~  mav  induce  him  to  pile  on 
precautlonarv-  -.e.^ts  and  treatments  -which 
he  can  do  without  restraint.  Almost  nowhere 
else  in  'he  economy."  says  Victor  R  Fuch-.  a 
lead.ng  economist  at  the  National  Bureau  of 
Ec  .'i'mic  Research,  do  technologists  have 
as  ci  .ch  control  over  demmd  "  The  only 
parallel  Fuc^s  says,  l>  the  military's  control 
of  the  defense  budget  in  time  of  total  war 
The  growth  of  'third  party  '  payment  of 
med.cal  bills  through  Bl.ie  Crass.  Blue  Shield, 
and  group  insurance  policies  has  prov.ded  an- 
other inflationary  thrust  Until  very  recently 
the  Blues  .ind  the  Insurance  companie-^. 
which  now  disburse  about  »13  billion  a  year, 
have  directed  very  little  hard  scrutiny  at  fees 
or  the  quantity  of  the  services  that  they  are 
buying  They  have  conten-ed  themselves  In- 
stead with  the  role  of  a  largely  automatic 
■•c:>st-pass-through  ■  mechanism  In  the  past, 
some  check  on  costs  came  from  individual 
pa'.ents  complaining  about  high  bills  Doc- 
tors and  hospital-s  had  to  worry  about  the 
financial  hardship  that  the  Isu'dlng  on  of 
services  might  create    But  the  emergence  of 


Urge       rich,'     impersonal    Insurers    has    re- 
moi.ed  even  these  controls. 

Third-party  laxity  ha^  unquestionably  con- 
tributed to  the  sleep  rise  in  hospital  fees. 
Cost  controls  have  always  been  \.\.eak  in  many 
h.:>spitals.  partly  because  many  of  the  doctors 
.have  no  stake  in  promoting  hospital  effi- 
ciency TiKlay.  most  of  a  hospitals  income  is 
provided  by  Blue  Cro...  aiid  the  insurance 
companies,  which  dutifully  reimburse  on  the 
basl,  of  costs  a/ter  they  are  incurred,  rather 
than  agreeing  on  a  fee  in  advance  This  type 
of  cost-plus  reimbursement  in  Fi.chs'  words. 
:s    an  open  invitation  to  inefficiency  " 

The  bad  effects  of  tnird-party  p.iyment  do 
not  stop  there  Private  health  Insurance 
covers  some  phases  of  medical  care  more  ex- 
tensively thin  othe.'S  About  86  percent  of 
.\nifrican5  under  sixty-hvc  hiive  at  li-ai-l  some 
hospltallz.itlon  insurance,  and  78  percent  are 
covered  to  some  degree  for  surgeon's  fees 
but  only  51  percent  have  any  insurance  what- 
ever for  x-rays  and  laboratory  tests  outsldfl 
the  hospital,  and  only  40  percent  for  visits  to 
doctors'  offices  As  a  result  of  this  uneven 
pattern  of  coverage,  says  Walter  J  McNerney. 
president  of  the  Blue  Cross  Association,  use 
tends  to  follow  prep.iyment  '  The  whole  pat- 
tern of  medical  care  is  warped  In  fav<ir  of 
providing  treatment  in  those  expensive  hos- 
pltsOs  Summing  up  all  these  influences.  Mc- 
Nerney declares  that  U  S  medical  care  Is 
suffering  from  "a  serious  dlscombobulatlon 
of  the  principles  of  the  free  market,  with  no 
invisible  hand'  to  move  resources  about 
efficiently  ' 

HBN'Y    J    S    NEW    MODEL 

Those  patterns,  however,  are  not  like  the 
laws  of  the  Mcdes  and  the  Pers;..ns  -  they 
need  not  stand  forever  Evidence  that  they 
can  be  changed,  with  benefits  for  all  the 
parties  Involved— doctors,  patients,  and  In- 
surers-'.s  piling  up  Some  eight  million 
.Americans  now  receive  medical  care  under 
plans  that  work  well,  and  that  are  subject 
to  the  constraints  of  the  marketplace  These 
prepaid  group  practice"  plans  are  not  the 
only  m^xlel  for  reform.  Further,  even  these 
plans  have  not  yet  been  brought  to  the  de- 
gree of  efficiency  "hat  they  may  someday 
reach  Nevertheless  they  represent  an  alter- 
native that  more  Americans  should  be  able 
to  choose  Their  expansion  would  exert  a 
badly  needed  competitive  discipline  upon 
the  rest  of  the  medical  system. 

The  Kaiser  Foundation  program  is  by  far 
the  largest  of  the  prepaid  systems  It  has  two 
million  members  and  Its  own  network  of 
hospitals  and  outpatient  clinics  In  Califor- 
nia, Oregon,  and  Hawaii  The  program  began 
In  the  late  1930'8  when  the  late  Henry  J 
Kaiser,  then  building  hydroelectric  dams  In 
remote  locations,  felt  obliged  to  provide 
medical  services  for  construction  workers  and 
their  families  After  a  conventional,  fee-for- 
Bervlce  payment  system  proved  unpopular, 
Kaiser  substituted  a  single  fee  covering  all 
needed  services,  and  the  plan  was  enthusias- 
tically accepted  In  response  to  requests  from 
hundreds  of  former  shipyard  workers.  Kaiser 
kept  the  program  going  on  the  West  Coast 
after  1945.  and  opened  It  to  the  general  pub- 
lic Today,  employees  of  the  various  Kaiser 
companies  and  their  families  constitute  only 
about  3  percent  of  the  membership 

The  Ka!ser  pl;in  has  made  some  notable 
Improvements  over  the  orthodox  means  of 
distributing  medical  care  To  begin  with, 
access  Is  easy  Physicians  of  all  major  spe- 
cialties are  housed  In  large  clinif«  In  each  of 
the  regions  covered  by  the  plan  A  middle- 
aged  man  with  an  ibdimmal  pain  can  see 
his  internist  and  can  be  referred  within  min- 
utes to  another  speci.illst  In  the  same  build- 
ing which  h.as  Its  own  x-ray  and  labora- 
tories If  the  patient  requires  hospitalization 
he  is  sent  to  one  of  the  Kaiser  Foundation's 
nineteen  hospitals,  m.my  of  which  adjoin 
the  outpatient  clinics 

Unlike    ordinary    private    "health    Insur- 


ance '  which  Is  really  sickness  Insurance  de- 
signed to  relmbur.se  selected  medical  ex- 
penses under  the  fee-for-servlce  system,  the 
K.-.lser  program  assumes  broad  responsibility 
for  keeping  Its  members  sound  of  body.  The 
range  of  services  v.ines  according  to  the 
employer  group  or  Individual  member,  but  a 
fairly  t>-prcal  plan  offered  In  the  San  Pran- 
cl.^vo-Sarr.imcnlo  area  <  urrontly  costs  a  total 
of  $15  40  a  month  for  a  subscriber  with  two 
or  more  dependents,  including  the  employ- 
ers contribution  This  covers  all  profes- 
>i  'nal  services  in  the  hospital,  in  the  doc- 
tors office,  and  in  the  home.  Including  sur- 
gery, all  x-ray  and  l.Tboratory  services;  all 
preventive  care  Including  physical  exiimlnn- 
ilons.  and  hospital  care  for  up  to  111  days 
per  porsi  n  In  a  ca'cndir  year  Some  nominal 
chirges  are  made  for  drugs  and  for  doctors' 
visits  i$l  per  office  visit  i-nd  up  to  $5  for 
house  calls  after  5  00  PM).  and  there  Is 
a  ^60  rhaivte  f'  r  niaterniiy  cure  S.ime  Items 
are  excluded,  notably  dent.il  care,  psy- 
chiatry, and  nursing-home  care  Chough 
s  me  Kaiser  plans  offer  psychl.i'ric  and  con- 
valescent care.  too).  For  an  addltloml 
monthly  payment  of  15  cents,  hospitaliza- 
tion can  be  extended  all  the  way  to  365  days 

A    REWARD    FOR    CITTINC    COSTS 

The  more  liberal  of  the  Kaiser  plans  prob- 
ably cover  about  three-quarters  of  a  family's 
Insurable  medical  expenses  The  very  breadth 
of  the  C'i-. erage  provides  two  Important  bene- 
fits On  the  one  hand,  no  paid-up  member 
need  be  deterred  from  seeking  medical  care 
for  fear  of  the  expense  On  the  other  hand, 
no  built-in  bias  exists  fnvorln^  a  pirilcular 
fvpc  of  c  ire.  Flnce  most  types  are  covered 
anvwav  A  patient  does  not  have  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  hospital  for  a  test  or  a  minor  op- 
eraiirn  which  could  be  given  en  an  ambula- 
tory basis,  solely  in  order  to  gain  Insurance 
coverage. 

The  Kaiser  plan  also  provides  an  Incentive 
for  efficiency  rhe  providers  of  medical  care— 
the  doctors  and  the  hospitals— .f^are  the 
financial  risks  of  Illness  with  the  patient. 
Members'  monthly  charges  are  set  for  a  year, 
and  during  that  period  the  program  must  op- 
erate on  the  revenue  generated  by  these 
charges  If  costs  exceed  revenues  during  that 
period,  the  Kai-er  syncm  must  abrcrb  them 
But  any  reduction  In  operating  costs  below 
management's  projections  swells  a  bonus 
fund  that  Is  shared  by  doctors  and  hospitals. 
Doctors  are  not  paid  on  a  fee-for-servlce 
basis,  but  receive  a  relatively  stable  annual 
Income.  When  they  render  excessive  treat- 
ment, they  waste  their  cwn  time  and  risk  a 
reduction  In  their  bonus,  which,  coming  atop 
generous  regul.xr  Incomes,  can  be  sizable.  In 
1968  the  eligible  doctors  In  Kaiser's  northern 
California  region  each  collected  a  bonus  of 
$7,900  Since  they  also  received  regular  in- 
comes that  ranged  from  $20,000  to  $53,000, 
they  probably  fared  better,  on  the  average, 
than  solo  practitioners  In  the  area.  And  be- 
cau.-e  working  hours  are  fairly  regular  in 
grttip  practice,  with  members  taking  turns 
working  nights  and  weekends  according  to 
schedules  set  In  advance,  the  doctors  probably 
lead  a  more  pleasant  life 

Even  though  there  Is  no  limit  to  the  num- 
ber of  times  a  member  can  see  a  doctor,  mem- 
bers of  the  Kaiser  plan  m-ike  slightly  fewer 
visits  to  doctors  than  the  public  In  general. 
But  the  most  dramatic  savings  are  In  hospi- 
talization One  1965  study,  comparing  Kaiser 
members  In  northern  California  with  the 
population  of  California  as  a  whole,  showed 
that  the  average  Kaiser  member  spent  only 
69  percent  as  much  time  In  a  hospital.  StUl. 
the  Kaiser  plan  has  been  affected  by  the  wage 
Inflation  common  to  the  health  Industry.  Its 
nurses  won  a  40  percent  wage  increase  in 
1966.  and  Its  hospital  workers  came  under 
the  federal  minimum  wage  law  In  1967.  As  a 
result,  premiums  In  northern  California  have 
risen  about  50  percent  since  1960,  slightly 
more  than  the  rise  in  the  nationwide  Index 
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of  medical  care  during  this  period.  But 
Kaiser's  health  services  still  cost  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  less  than  the  same  pack- 
age of  services  would  cost  outside  the  system. 
The  Kaiser  plan  operates  In  tbe  black. 
Counting  depreciation  and  some  other  Items, 
the  program  generated  a  total  cash  flow  of 
$17,200,000  in  1968  on  revenues  of  $216 
million,  enough  to  provide  funds  for  expan- 
sion. Except  for  one  recent  federal  grant  un- 
der the  HlU-Burton  hospital  program,  the 
Kaiser  Foundation  has  financed  all  of  Its 
expansion  from  Its  own  revenues  and  from 
borrowings.  Unlike  most  voluntary  hospitals, 
the  Kaiser  hospitals  have  never  had  to  fall 
back  on  rich  trustees  or  public  fund-raising 
programs  to  cover  deficits  or  obtain  funds 
for  expansion. 

PRACTICING    "PiniE    medicine" 

Kaiser's  experience  refutes  the  widely  held 
belief  that  If  medical  services  are  "free,"  or 
virtually  free,  the  public  will  stampede  to 
them.  Neither  does  the  evidence  Indicate  that 
Kaiser  has  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme, 
cutting  corners  and  denying  needed  medical 
care.  This  criticism  Is  often  voiced  by  doc- 
tors opposed  to  prepaid  group  practice,  along 
with  the  familiar  charge  that  group  practice 
precludes  the  free  choice  of  "family"  physi- 
cian, and  that  it  renders  care  In  an  Imper- 
sonal, "assembly-line"  manner,  which  lowers 
the  quality  of  medical  services. 

In  fact,  the  Kaiser  program  makes  pos- 
sible an  educated  choice  of  a  family  physi- 
cian, because  the  patient  In  a  large  cUnlc 
Is  In  a  position  to  compare  doctors.  The 
a.tmosphere  at  one  Kaiser  clinic.  In  suburban 
Walnut  Creek.  California,  is  a  good  deal  less 
suggestive  of  an  assembly  line  than  the  typi- 
cal Jammed  office  of  a  solo  practitioner;  the 
place  has  more  the  relaxed  ambience  of  a 
resort  inn.  A  study  team  from  the  Johnson 
Administration's  National  Advlaory  C<sn- 
£  mission  on  Health  Manpower  gave  the  Kal- 
^  ser  program  a  thorough  going-over  In  1967, 
^  and  found  the  quality  of  services  to  be  high. 
Orte  factor  raising  quality,  according  to  Dr. 
Wallace  H.  Cook,  the  sun-tanned  physician 
in  chief  of  the  Walnut  Creek  Center,  U  that 
doctors  devote  themselves  to  "absolutely  pure 
medicine  here."  They  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  billing,  and  they  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  the  financial  impact  of  the  type 
of  care  that  they  prescribe  on  the  pa'tlent, 
since  virtually  all  phases  of  medical  c&re  are 
prepaid. 

"Peer  review."  that  much-evoked  but  Uttle- 
practlced  procedure  for  uncovering  medical 
Incompetence.  Is  inherent  In  a  group  opera- 
tion. "We  constantly  look  over  each  other's 
charts."  says  Cook.  An  Incompetent  Qv  tor 
can  quickly  lose  the  respect  of  his  colleagues. 
In  stilo  practice,  doctors  obviously  can  never 
lose  their  Jobs  no  matter  how  Incompetent 
they  are:  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  licensed 
doctors  are  In  business  for  life  regardless  of 
performance.  At  Kaiser,  however,  even  doc- 
tors who  have  attained  relatively  secure 
"partner"  status,  which  comes  after  a  three- 
year  probationary  period,  can  be  discharged. 
Not  long  ago  a  surgeon  too  inclined  to  use  the 
knife  was  let  go. 

Another  advantage  that  Kaiser  physicians 
enjoy  over  their  counterparts  In  solo  practice 
Is  access  to  good  health  records.  Generally, 
health  records  are  In  a  medieval  state,  with 
Incomplete  data  on  each  Individual  scat, 
tered  In  every  doctor's  office  and  hospital  that 
he  has  ever  visited.  Most  Kaiser  members' 
medical  histories  are  readily  retrievable,  and 
in  a  growing  number  of  cases  are  stored  on 
computer  tapes.  The  eventual  goal  is  to  give 
each  member  a  lifetime  electronic  medical 
file,  based  In  part  on  the  periodic,  multiphasic 
testing  with  which  the  Kaiser  Foundation 
Is  now  experimenting  on  a  larger  scale. 

Probably  the  greatest  spur  to  maintaining 
the  quality  of  medical  services  Is  the  fact 
that  Kaiser  does  not  have  a  monopoly  over 
health  care  in  the  areas  it  serves.  Onoe  a  year 
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each  group,  and  each  Individual  within  a 
group,  has  the  chance  to  drop  out  of  the  pro- 
gram if  he  wishes.  If  enrollment  figures  are 
any  guide,  the  consumers  couldn't  be  hap- 
pier. Membership  has  grown  threefold  in  the 
last  ten  years,  and  the  Kaiser  Foundation  Is 
expanding  about  as  fast  as  its  financial 
resources  will  permit,  currently  at  a  rate  of 
200,000  persons  a  year.  It  has  recently  moved 
east  of  the  Rockies  to  start  a  health  plan 
in  Denver,  and  to  team  up  with  a  group  plan 
in  Cleveland. 

By  almost  any  measure,  then,  the  Kaiser 
program  represents  a  quantum  leap  ahead  of 
the  prevailing  pattern  of  health  care  In  the 
U.S.  Edgar  P.  BUdser,  Henry  J.'s  son,  who  be- 
sides heading  the  various  Kaiser  industrial 
companies  also  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
health  foundation,  says  the  plan  demon- 
strates "that  it  is  possible,  within  our  free 
enterprise  system,  to  organize  niedlcal  care 
on  a  private,  financially  self-sustaining  basis 
so  that  the  consumer  is  satisfied  and  the 
physician  is  professionally  gratified  by  his 
role." 

Savings  on  hospitalization  and  other  medi- 
cal costs  are  not  unique  to  the  Kaiser  pro- 
gram. In  recent  years  members  of  the  Health 
Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New  York  (HIP) , 
the  country's  second  largest  prepaid  group 
program  with  775,000  members,  have  spent 
20  to  25  percent  less  time  in  hospitals,  on 
the  average,  than  the  general  population  in 
the  New  York  City  area.  According  to  stud- 
ies by  the  United  Auto  Workers,  members  of 
the  TT.A.W. -sponsored  Community  Health  As- 
sociation, a  group-practice  plan  In  the  De- 
troit area,  spent  45  percent  fewer  days  in  the 
hospital  In  1966  than  persons  Insured  by 
Michigan  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield. 

HOW    TO    AVOID    appendectomies 

The  experience  of  federal  employees  also 
testifies  to  the  efficacy  of  group-practice 
plans.  In  many  areas  they  have  a  choice  of 
three  forms  of  health  Insurance — Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield,  "indemnity  benefit  plans"  sold 
by  insurance  companies,  and  group  practice. 
Those  enrolled  in  the  principal  group-prac- 
tice plans  spend  less  than  half  as  many  days 
in  the  hospital  as  those  covered  by  the  other 
two  methods.  Because  group  practice  stresses 
early  dlagnoisls  and  treatment,  and  contains 
no  Incentives  for  needless  surgery,  federal 
workers  also  spend  less  time  on  the  operat- 
ing table.  A  study  comparing  federal  em- 
ployees and  their  families  In  group-practice 
plans  with  those  covered  by  Blue  StUeld  sur- 
gical benefits  showed  that  the  latter  had  86 
percent  more  appendectomies  and  more  than 
two  aTid  a  half  times  as  many  tonsillectomies 
and  adenoldectomles  per  1,000  persons.  Un- 
der Blue  Shield,  female  operations,  e.g.,  hys- 
terectomies, were  52  percent  higher. 

While  some  of  the  other  group  plans  have 
matched  or  even  exceeded  Kaiser's  cost  sav- 
ings, they  have  not  enjoyed  the  same  rapid 
growth  In  membership.  Detroit's  Community 
Health  Association,  whose  rolls  have  been 
static  for  several  years,  is  hampered  in  part 
by  its  "union"  label  that  deters  white-collar 
and  other  middle-class  workers  from  Join- 
ing. New  York's  HIP  has  been  stalled  at  ap- 
proximately its  present  membership  for  the 
past  year  or  so,  and  some  unions  have  with- 
drawn from  the  plan.  HIP  has  been  handi- 
capped because  imtil  recently  It  did  not  own 
its  own  hospitals;  it  simply  referred  patients 
to  community  hospitals  and  paid  the  bill. 
In  some  cases  Its  doctors  handled  HEP  mem- 
bers along  with  nonmembers  paying  on  a 
fee-for-servlce  basis.  As  a  result,  HIP  mem- 
bers have  often  been  kept  waiting,  and  some 
of  them,  says  a  spokesman  for  a  union  that 
recently  pulled  out,  "felt  they  were  being 
treated  as  second-class  citizens." 

Elsewhere  around  the  country,  new  group- 
practice  programs  are  getting  under  way. 
The  main  Impetus  is  coming  from  teaching 
hospitals — which  until  now  have  remained 
aloof   from  the  nitty-gritty  of  community 


health  services — and  some  of  the  Insurance 
carriers.  The  new  Harvard  Community 
Health  Plan,  which  hopes  to  attract  mem- 
bers from  the  entire  Boston  area,  is  the  out- 
growth of  years  of  soul  searching  by  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  on  the  mission  of 
the  medical  school  and  the  hospital.  Jerome 
Pollack,  associate  dean  of  Harvard  Medical 
School  who  designed  the  new  program,  has 
combined  some  existing  institutions — four 
conununity  hospitals  that  will  accept  pa- 
tients from  the  new  program — with  a  newly 
opened  outpatient  clinic  operated  by  the 
plan  Itself  and  staffed  mainly  with  salaried 
physicians.  With  premiums  set  at  $50  a 
month  per  family  irrespective  of  size,  the 
coverage  will  be  somewhat  broader  than 
Kaiser's:  patients  will  be  eligible  for  fairly 
extensive  psychiatric  care,  as  well  as  conva- 
lescent care  in  nursing  homes. 

Pollack  expects  the  plan  to  break  even  In 
about  three  years,  by  which  time  he  hopes 
enrollment  will  have  reached  30,000.  Instead 
of  bypassing  the  insurance  companies,  as  the 
Kaiser  program  does,  Pollack  has  enlisted 
their  help  in  canvassing  members  from 
among  those  already  signed  up  under  exist- 
ing programs.  Blue  Cross  is  expected  to  sup- 
ply 70  percent  of  the  members  and  a  group 
of  ten  commercial  insurance  companies — 
including  such  giants  in  the  health  field  as 
Aetna,  Metropolitan,  Equitable,  and  Trav- 
elers— will  supply  the  rest.  Pollack  Is  aim- 
ing for  a  cross  section  of  all  income  group 
and  races,  in  order  to  gain  of>eratlng  experi- 
ence meaningful  for  the  whole  U.S.  popu- 
lation. "We  envision."  he  says,  "something 
that  the  giant  Insurance  companies  and 
Blue  Cross  will  be  able  to  duplicate  on  a 
large  scale." 

The  insurance  companies  have  been  Ini- 
tiating some  experiments  of  their  own.  As 
President  Charles  A.  Siegfried  of  Metropoli- 
tan Life  concedes,  the  big  carriers  have  tmtll 
recently  been  "standoffish"  about  Improving 
the  nation's  medical  system.  For  a  long  time, 
he  says,  there  was  "a  fatalistic  acceptance 
of  rising  costs,"  and  "we  felt  we  shouldn't 
tell  doctors  how  to  run  th^r  services."  All 
this  Is  beginning  to  change.  Following  a 
meeting  in  Boston  last  October,  the  Health 
Insurance  Association  of  America,  represent- 
ing most  of  the  commercial  carriers,  rec- 
ommended that  the  companies  "exert  their 
influence  to  bring  about  soundly  conceived 
changes"  in  the  U.S.  health  system. 

Metropolitan  has  already  supplied  funds 
for  a  new  ambulatory  care  center  at  Wash- 
ington University  Medical  School  in  St.  Louis 
which  will  include  a  "demonstration"  group- 
practice  program.  Equitable  is  providing  most 
of  the  mortgage  money  for  the  construction 
of  a  combined  neighborhood  health  center 
and  nursing  home  that  wlU  house  a  new 
group-practice  system  In  a  Washington,  D.C., 
Negro  neighborhood.  Perhaps  the  most  deeply 
involved  Insxirance  company  Is  Connecticut 
General,  which  is  putting  up  $3,750,000  of 
mortgage  money  for  a  clinic  and  hospital  at 
the  new  town  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  which 
will  serve  members  of  a  new  prepaid  group- 
practice  plan.  Connecticut  General,  which  is 
also  provldmg  $500,000  of  development  costs, 
will  have  first  crack  at  selling  the  plan,  but 
its  involvement  stops  short  of  actually  setting 
It  up  and  running  It;  Johns  Hopkins  Medical 
School  in  Baltimore  will  do  that. 

SELLING    HXALTH,   rOB  A   PBOITT 

Some  insurance  companies  are  beginning 
to  consider  actually  nmnlng  health  systems 
of  their  own.  The  leading  advocate  U  Dr. 
Paul  M.  Ellwood  Jr.,  executive  director  of 
the  American  Rehabilitation  Potmdation  in 
Minneapolis.  The  Kaiser  experience,  Ellwood 
says,  proves  that  comprehensive  hMlth  care 
can  be  provided  efficiently  and  profitably  by 
corporations  competing  for  the  citizens' 
health  dollar.  The  Nixon  Administration  Is 
sympathetic  to  the  Idea.  In  their  statement 
last  July  warning  of  an  Impending  "break- 
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down"  in  health  care.  Secretary  of  Health. 
Educanon.  and  Welfare  Robert  H.  Pinch  and 
Assistant  Secretary  Dr  Roger  O  Egeberg 
declared:  "We  w.U  ask  and  challenge  Ameri- 
can bu^lness  to  invoUe  itself  In  the  health- 
care uuHistrv  including  the  creation  of  new 
and  competiUve  forms  of  organization  to 
deliver  comprehensive  health  services  on  a 
large  scale  ' 

While  the  insurance  companies  are  the 
obvious  ones  to  enter  this  :ield  because  of 
their  large  p<x)ls  of  capiul.  other  parts  of 
the  health  industry,  including  hospitals, 
grnuM  of  phvslclans.  and  drug  companies, 
could  also  evolve  into  medical  corporations. 
The  Upjohn  Co  .  vihlch  alreadv  operates  a 
network  of  medical  laboratories  m  addition  to 
manufacturing  drugs.  Is  exploring  the  possi- 
bilities "  Ellwootl  sees  absolutely  nothing 
wrong  in  principle,  with  Industrial  and  mer- 
chandising corporations,  such  as  IBM.  or 
Sears.  Roebuck,  entering  what  is  obviously 
destined  to  be  a  growth  Indu.-try  Two  na- 
tlonallv  known  conglomerates  recently  asked 
New  York  s  HIP  for  information  on  how  to 
run  a  medical  system 

The  one  type  of  business  Involvement  that 
Ell  wood  vehement  Iv  opposes  Is  the  recent 
spread  of  proprietary  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes  These  offer  only  one  phase  of  med- 
ical care,  which  the  owners,  who  in  nmny 
cases  Include  d<-)Ctors,  have  an  incentive  to 
promote  aggressively  whether  it  is  required  or 
not  The  recent,  fantastic  boom  m  nursing- 
home  stocks,  large  amounts  of  which  are 
held  bv  phvslclans  raise  possibilities  of  con- 
flict of  interest  that  call  for  governmental 
scrutiny. 

THE   POTENT    MEDICAL   LOBBY 

The  biggest  obstacle  In  the  path  of  a  more 
rational  medical  system,  whether  in  the  form 
of  a  health-care  corporation  or  more  modest 
Innovations.  Is  organized  medicine  Even  If 
the  Insurance  companies  or  other  organiza- 
tions should  decide  that  the  economics  of 
comprehensive  health  care  are  very  attrac- 
tive indeed,  they  might  still  hesitate  to  enter 
the  field  for  fear  of  antagonizing  the  medical 
profession  The  American  Medical  Association 
has  recently  muted  Its  opposition  to  prepaid 
group  practice,  but  some  state  and  local  med- 
ical societies  still  fight  It.  sometimes  vi- 
ciously. Some  Incredibly  retrograde  laws  and 
regulations  in  seventeen  states  still  prohibit 
the  ownership  and  operation  of  prepaid 
group-practice  systems  by  consumer-oriented 
groups— I  e  .  by  those  who  would  have  the 
most  interest  in  establishing  them. 

The  legislative  history  of  medicare  and 
medicaid  illustrates  the  potency  of  the  med- 
ical lobby,  as  well  as  the  danger  In  simply 
pumping  more  money  Into  the  existing 
health  system  A  misnomer,  medicare  Ls  not 
a  health-care  program  at  all.  but  a  financing 
mechanism  under  which  the  Social  Security 
Administration  p^asses  out  money  to  the  In- 
surance carriers — Blues  as  well  as  insurance 
companies — which  in  turn  pay  part  of  the 
medical  bills  for  persons  over  sixty-five  To 
make  medicare  more  palatable  to  the  A.M.A.. 
which  had  long  opposed  it.  Congress  wrote 
Into  the  law  a  passage  making  cle.ir  that  the 
financing  plan  would  not  be  employed  to 
bring  about  changes  in  the  U  S  medical  sys- 
tem Indeed,  the  rather  arbitrary  division 
of  medicare  into  Part  A  (hospitalization) 
and  Part  B  (doctor's  bills)  tended  to  sanc- 
tify the  fragmentation  In  the  system  The 
law  also  specified  that  hospitals  were  to  be 
reimbursed  on  the  basis  of  costs  rather  than 
fixed  fees,  and  that  physicians  were  to  be 
paid  according  to  the  "customary"  fees  la 
their  communities 

The  quantity  of  medicare  services  rendered 
to  the  aged  Increased  roughly  In  Une  with 
government  forecasts  The  deluge  that  some 
had  feared  simply  didn't  materialize  But  the 
Inflation  In  hospital  costs,  which  had  al- 
ready t)€en  steep,  was  accelerated  The  same 
thing  happened  to  doctors'  fees.  The  "cus- 


tomary' provision,  which  h.id  been  Intended 
by  Congress  as  a  sort  of  beiUgn  celling  on 
d.ictors  fees,  actually  became  a  floor  under 
all  doctors'  fees,  before  medicare  went  into 
operation  In  July.  KifSe.  most  dtx-tors  raised 
their  "customary"  fees  to  fieryb'>dy.  young 
and  old.  to  qualify  for  higher  medicare  pay- 
ments Purtly  as  a  result,  doctors  fees,  which 
had  been  rising  by  about  3  percent  a  year 
tjefore  medicare,  started  shooilna  un  bv  t3 
percent  a  vear. 

Medicaid,  of  course,  was  an  even  more  po- 
tent infiator  It  represented  .in  open-ended 
coniniument  by  the  federal  government. 
Jointly  with  tne  states,  to  finance  through 
general  revenues  a  whole  range  of  medical 
services  tor  the  poor  and  the  so-called  'med- 
ically indigent,"  those  whose  incomes  are 
too  high  to  enable  them  to  receive  welfare 
payments,  but  who  are  Judged  too  poor  to 
pay  for  medical  care. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  cost  of 
medicaid  skyrocketed  from  $2  billion  In  1966 
to  an  estimated  $5  billion  in  1969.  and  why 
It  could  easily  reach  $24  bllUun  by  the  rald- 
1970's  For  one  thing.  Us  potential  universe 
Is  far  larger  than  medicare's,  including  all 
the  people  considered  poor  or  near  poor  ac- 
cording to  the  federal  governments  deflnl- 
tlons— far  more  than  are  currently  receiving 
services  Another  reason  Is  an  uncredlble 
amount  of  bureaucratic  red  tape  and,  until 
fairly  recently,  very  little  cost  control  by 
the  insurance  carriers  Still  another  Is  the 
fact  that,  as  author  Herman  Somers  puts  It. 
"the  availability  of  money  doesn't  produce 
resources  where  they  don't  exist"— in  the 
ghetto  and  m  rural  poverty  areas  where  the 
supply  of  doctors  and  medical  facilities  Is 
streiched  thinnest  The  result  was  an  omi- 
nous, upward  pressure  on  costs,  and  outright 
gouging  by  an  unscruoulous  minority  of 
doctors 

Compounding  the  difficulties,  medicaid 
also  missed  much  of  its  main  target  group, 
which  was  the  young  poor  and  near  poor  To 
a  far  greater  degree  than  its  architects  fore- 
saw, It  has  t>ecome  a  device  under  which  the 
aged  poor  have  supplemented  their  benefits 
under  medicare  Almost  halt  the  money  Is 
currently  going  to  persons  over  sixty-flve, 
and  about  two-thirds  of  that  is  going  for 
nursing-home  care,  much  of  It  of  the  long- 
term  custodial  type — I  e..  lor  senile  and  in- 
firm persons  who  are  not  convalescing  from 
a  serious  illness,  but  have  simply  been  "put 
away  "  until  they  die. 

Having  made  the  initial  mistake  of  simply 
supierimposlng  medicare  and  medicaid  upon 
an  inflation-prone,  lee-for-servlce  medical 
system  and  then  pouring  In  money,  the  fed- 
eral government  Is  now  trying  to  Impose 
some  cost  controls  Under  both  medicare  and 
medicaid,  for  example,  the  reimbursement  of 
hospitals  has  been  tightened  up  somewhat, 
and  when  new  regulations  take  full  effect, 
doctors'  lees  generally  will  be  p)ermltted  to 
rise  no  faster  than  the  cost  of  living  Uke 
any  form  of  price  control,  these  measures  can 
have  only  limited  effectiveness.  They  do 
nothing,  by  themselves,  to  eliminate  the 
fundamental  causes  of  medical  inflation. 
And  If  price  control  becomes  too  strict,  doc- 
tors and  hospitals  may  turn  down  medicare 
and  medicaid  patients. 

SOME    TEMPTING    HEALTH- IN SDUANCX    PLANS 

As  the  sorry  history  of  medicare  and  medic- 
aid makes  clear,  any  future  national  health- 
insurance  system  must  be  coupled  with 
measures  for  Imposing  order  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  medical  care.  Of  all  the  proposals 
being  considered,  the  most  lU  conceived  and 
most  dangerous  Is  the  A  M.A.'s  "Medlcredlt" 
plan  for  federal  income-tax  credits  to  de- 
fray families'  health-Insurance  premiums — 
with  credits  covering  100  percent  of  costs  for 
low-Income  groups  and  tapering  off  to  zero 
In  the  highest  brackets.  This  is  strictly  a  fi- 
nancing plan  To  Herman  Somers.  It  "1«  a 
proposal  to  subsidize  the  present  system  on 
the  asstunptlon  that  everything  In  It  la  just 
Jim-dandy." 


Rashl  Peln.  professor  of  medical  economics 
at  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  has  a  tax- 
crcdit  plan  somewhat  like  the  A  M.A.'s  that 
also  contains  no  reforms  Unlike  the  A.M.A  . 
Fein  admits  and  deplores  the  great  waste  in 
the  present  system.  But  he  believes  that  only 
the  crisis  atmosphere  brought  about  by 
pumping  in  additional  money  will  Jolt  the 
American  people  into  creating  a  more  ra- 
tional medical  system  This  Is  a  precarious 
assumption 

In  contrast  to  such  vIcas,  reform  Is  Inti- 
mately and  ingeniously  woven  into  the 
health-insurance  proposal  recently  presented 
by  Dame:  W  PettenglU  of  Aetna  to  the  House 
W.ivs  and  Mciiis  Committee.  PettenglU  pro- 
posed extending  private  health  insurance  to 
everyone  in  the  population  under  sixty-five, 
with  the  federal  government  providing  a 
subsidy  for  the  poor  and  for  non-poor  indi- 
viduals rated  a^  bad  health  risks.  Washing- 
ton would  establish  guidelines  for  mlnlmimi 
coverage.  Including  a  strong  emphasis  on 
ambulatory  care  that  would  cut  down  on 
hospitalization,  and  It  would  use  Its  taxing 
powers  to  enforce  these  requirements.  Thus, 
employers  who  failed  to  cover  their  workers 
for  ambulatory  care  within,  say.  five  years 
would  lose  half  their  present  tax  deducti- 
bility  for  health-Insurance  premiums. 

The  Committee  for  National  Health  In- 
surance, headed  by  U-A.W.'s  Chairman  Walter 
P  Reuther.  has  proposed  a  federally  run 
health-Insurance  plan  that  would  supplant 
medicare  and  medicaid,  as  well  as  most  pri- 
vate health  Instirance  Two-thirds  of  the 
cost  would  be  shared  by  employers  and  em- 
ployees, in  somewhat  the  same  fashion  as 
s.  clal  seciulty  taxes,  and  the  rest  would  be 
financed  out  of  general  federal  revenues. 
The  objective  Is  not  merely  to  provide  com- 
plete health  insurance  for  all  but  also.  In 
Reuther's  words,  to  disburse  the  money  In  a 
manner  that  will  bring  about  a  "restructur- 
ing" of  a  medical  system  that  Is  now  pro- 
viding "unacceptable,  unsatisfactory,  sec- 
ond-rate health-care  services." 

The  Reuther  committee  does  not  propose  a 
govemmentaU  take-over,  or  even  direct  regu- 
lation, of  doctors  and  hospitals,  nor  does  It 
have  a  precise  blueprint  for  reorganizing  the 
private  medical  system.  "We  don't  want  to 
lock  step  with  any  existing  system"  such  as 
Kaiser's,  says  Max  Fine,  the  conamlttee's  ex- 
ecutive director.  "We  want  to  encoiirage 
oompetlUon  and  experimentation."  For  a 
time,  doctors  would  have  the  option  of  solo 
practice  on  a  fee-for -service  basis,  but  the 
plan  would  contain  Incentives  to  encourage 
the  spread  of  prepaid  group  practice.  While 
It  Is  easy  to  find  fault  with  the  Reuther 
committee's  somewhat  Ideological  disdain  for 
private  health  Insurance.  It  Is  hard  to  ques- 
tion Its  insistence  up)on  reshaping  the  medi- 
cal system. 

AN    AGENDA  FOB  BZFORM 

A  lot  must  be  done,  and  done  soon,  to  pre- 
pEu-e  the  U.S.  medical  system  for  the  ap- 
proaching day  of  universal  health  insurance. 
The  most  impwrtant  step  is  for  the  federal 
government,  which  now  pays  about  a  third 
of  the  country's  me<llcal  bill,  to  encotirtige 
the  emergence  of  more  efllclent  forms  of  care. 
The  HUl-Burton  program,  under  which 
Washington  has  made  available  nearly  $3.5 
billion  In  grants  since  1947  to  build  new  hos- 
pitals, has  largely  accomplished  Its  mission. 
The  task  now  Is  to  modify  Hill-Burton,  as 
the  Nixon  Administration  and  eome  Con- 
gressmen have  proposed,  to  make  grants 
available  for  the  construction  of  ambulatory 
care  centers,  Including  those  operated  by 
group-practice  plans.  Also.  It  would  cost 
nothing  for  the  federal  government  to  re- 
align the  various  laws  of  the  1950's  and 
1960'8  that  encourage  regional  planning  of 
medical  programs  and  facilities — laws  that 
now  overlap  In  scope,  and  carry  little  more 
than  moral  forc«^and  to  make  efleotlve 
planning  a  condition  for  all  futiire  grants 
and  loans.  The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 
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which  has  abandoned  Its  long-standing  neu- 
trality on  the  matter,  has  allocated  $1,100,000 
during  the  past  two  years  to  acquaint  com- 
munity organizations,  Including  labor  un- 
ions, with  the  prepaid  group  system.  But  a 
bigger  educational  effort  Is  needed. 

The  private  insurers,  too.  can  exert  far 
greater  control  over  medical  costs.  In  New 
'Vork  State.  Blue  Cross  Is  shifting  over  to  a 
fixed-fee  method  of  reimbursing  hospitals, 
with  fees  set  for  two  years  in  advance.  More 
such  innovations  are  needed.  The  insurers 
must  also  simplify  health  insurance,  and 
provide  broader  coverage.  Walter  McNerney 
of  Blue  Cross,  fully  aware  that  bis  system 
has  encouraged  excessive  tise  of  hospitals,  be- 
lieves that  Insurance  coverage  must  reach  80 
percent  of  medical  costs  before  the  bias  In 
favor  of  certain  types  of  care  will  dlsappiear. 

ADEQUATE   CARE    FOR  ALL 

Under  the  existing  chaotic  state  of  afl'alrs, 
the  goal  of  adequate  care  for  all  citizens 
seems  utterly  unattainable.  Although  mil- 
lions of  people  are  still  denied  adequate  care, 
the  propxirtlon  of  our  G  N.P.  devoted  to  med- 
icine hEis  aready  climbed  to  6  8  percent  from 
4.5  percent  twenty  years  ago.  and  promises 
to  keep  right  on  Increasing.  In  this  situa- 
tion, the  public  and  Congress  are  certain 
to  resist  any  proposals  to  shift  massive  new 
resources  to  medical  care,  especially  in  view 
of  all  the  country's  other  unmet  needs  in 
such  fields  as  hotising,  welfare,  and  urban 
transportation. 

The  only  hope,  therefore,  ts  to  get  more 
value  from  the  money  spent  on  medical 
care — to  remove  the  glaring  Inefficiencies,  to 
bring  the  proper  Incentives  Into  play,  and 
to  make  a  maximum  effort  to  supplement 
doctors  with  lower-paid  para-professlonals, 
as  proposed  in  the  article  beginning  on  page 
84,  If  this  were  done,  the  country  might  save 
enough  from  the  elimination  of  waste  to  do 
a  creditable  job  with  that  same  6.8  percent 
of  G  N  P.  The  strongest  evidence  that  this  is 
possible  comes  from  abroad.  Countries  such 
as  Sweden  and  Britain,  which  enjoy  lower 
infant  mortality  rates  and  morbidity  rates 
for  childhood  diseases  than  the  U.S.,  devote 
only  5  percent  and  4  percent  of  their  G.NP., 
respectively,  to  medical  care. 

Harvard's  Rashl  Fein  believes  that  "at 
least  10  percent  of  the  $63  billion  we  spend 
on  medical  care  is  wasted."  Howard  Ennes  of 
Equitable  Life  guesses  that  "we're  losing  40 
percent  of  what  we're  putting  In."  One 
benchmark  of  what  good  care  ought  to  cost 
Is  provided  by  the  Kaiser  program,  whose 
services  currently  cost  about  $120  a  year  per 
person,  counting  the  nominal  fees  paid  by 
members  when  they  receive  treatment.  Mak- 
ing allowance  for  services  not  provided,  the 
Kaiser  experience  indicates  that  a  good  job 
could  be  done  for  the  non-aged,  non-poor 
population  for  about  $175  per  capita — or 
about  one-third  less  than  what  this  group 
currently  spends  for  the  unsatisfactory  care 
It  gets. 

These  figures  show,  among  other  things, 
that  a  majority  of  the  p>opulatlon  under  six- 
ty-flve does  not  need  a  government  subsidy 
to  pay  Its  medical  costs,  provided  employers 
pay  a  generous  share  of  private  Insurance 
premiums.  They  also  suggest  that  if  an  effi- 
cient system  existed  right  now,  some  $10 
billion  to  $20  billion  a  year  might  be  avail- 
able, in  the  form  of  savings,  to  provide  better 
coverage  for  disadvantaged  groups.  Assum- 
ing that  it  would  cost  even  as  much  as  60 
percent  more  per  capita  to  care  for  the  poor 
because  of  past  neglect  (or  about  $250  per 
person  a  year)  $10  billion  could  pay  all  the 
medical  bills  for  the  approximately  35  mil- 
lion persons  below  or  near  the  poverty  line. 
For  another  $3  billion  or  $4  billion,  medi- 
care— which  now  fwys  45  percent  of  the 
aged's  medical  bills — covild  be  liberalized, 
and  it  could  be  extended  to  persons  under 
sixty-five  who  are  permanently  and  totally 
disabled. 


To  construct  such  a  system  would  take  at 
least  five  years,  and  require  considerable 
capital  Investment  and  redeployment  of  med- 
ical manpower.  But  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  If  the  country  has  the  will,  good 
medical  care  for  all  is  within  our  reach. 

HOW   TO    SPEND    $63    BILLION 

In  recent  years  the  nation  has  been  spend- 
ing more  on  medical  care  than  on  educa- 
tion or  social  security.  The  $63  billion  spent 
In  1969  even  exceeded  defense  outlays  less 
Vietnam.  Hospitals  received  38  percent  of  the 
total  medical  budget,  or  $24  billion.  Doctors 
got  a  20  percent  slice  of  the  budget — $13  bil- 
lion. Even  some  of  the  smaller  sectors  were 
pretty  big:  medical  research  totaled  nearly 
$2  billion,  and  supported  some  nationwide 
enterprises.  Included  within  the  category  of 
"other  services"  are  such  big  items  as  the 
purchase  of  eyeglasses,  support  of  govern- 
ment public  health  programs,  and  some  ad- 
ministrative costs. 

Percent 

Hospital  care 38 

Other  services  and  expenses 14 

Drugs    11 

Construction 4 

Research 3 

Dentists 6 

Doctors'   services 20 

Nursing  homes 4 

THE     SOAKING    tJ.S.     HEALTH    BUDGET 

In  less  than  two  decades,  the  nation's  out- 
lays for  medical  care  increased  fivefold,  to 
$63  billion  In  1969.  If  the  current  rate  of 
growth  continues,  they  will  reach  $200  bil- 
lion by  the  early  1980's.  Both  inflation  and 
rising  demand  account  for  this  extraordinary 
increase.  Some  40  percent  of  the  nation's 
health  bill  Is  now  paid  by  government — 
federal,  state,  and  local — through  health  pro- 
grams for  government  employees,  veterans, 
and  servicemen  and  their  dependents,  as  well 
as  state  and  city  hospitals  and  medicare  and 
medicaid.  Although  the  growth  of  private 
health  insurance  provided  by  Blue  Cross, 
Blue  Shield,  and  commercial  insurers  has 
added  to  the  demand  for  health  services, 
these  insurers  together  pay  only  a  third  of 
the  nongovernmental  portion  of  the  nation's 
medical  bill.  Individuals  pay  the  other  two- 
thirds  out  of  their  own  pockets. 

Private  insurance  has  artificially  stimu- 
lated the  demand  for  hospital  care  because 
It  covers  this  phase  of  medical  costs  more 
liberally  than  others.  The  biggest  factor  in 
rising  health  costs  Is  the  growing  use  of 
increasingly  expensive  hospitals. 

MEDICIKE'S     COST-PUSH     INFLATION 

The  price  of  medical  care  was  already 
climbing  twice  as  fast  as  the  cost-of-Uvlng 
Index  when  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams went  into  operation  In  mid- 1966.  The 
introduction  of  those  programs  was  like  firing 
a  booster  rocket.  As  the  chart  on  the  left 
shows,  physicians'  fees,  which  had  been  going 
up  by  less  than  3  percent  annually,  began 
rising  more  than  twice  as  fast.  The  steep 
climb  in  hospital  charges  became  even 
steeper. 

The  explanation  for  the  new  rises  lies  not 
only  In  the  added  demand  created  by  medi- 
care and  medicaid,  which  together  pumped 
$13  billion  into  the  medical  system  In  1969, 
but  also  in  the  way  the  programs  are  run. 
Physicians  are  reimbursed  mainly  on  the 
basis  of  "usual  and  customary  fees,"  a  pro- 
vision that  encouraged  them  to  raise  those 
fees.  Hospitals  are  reimbursed  on  what 
amotmts  to  a  cost-pltis  formula.  Now,  with 
both  programs  running  ahead  of  forecasts, 
and  alarmingly  so  in  the  case  of  medicaid,  the 
federal  government  is  trying  to  impose  some 
controls. 

Rising  prices  are  the  biggest  single  con- 
tributor to  the  nation's  growing  health  bill. 
Back  In  1950  the  country  spent  $11.1  billion 
for  personal  health  services.  I.e.,  all  medical 
expenses  except  for  research,  construction, 


and  other  special  categories  of  spending.  By 
1969  the  same  figure  had  climbed  to  $54.2 
billion.  The  rise  in  population  accounted  for 
18  percent  of  the  Increase,  and  additional 
medical  services  per  capita  accoimted  lor  an- 
other 35  percent.  But  inflation  accounted  for 
nearly  half  the  rise. 


[From  Fortune  magazine,  January  1970] 

It's  Time  To  Operate — Change  Begins  in  the 

Doctor's   Office 

(By  Dan  Cordtz) 

When  Dr.  Sidney  Lee,  associate  dean  for 
hospital  programs  at  Harvard  Medical  School, 
is  asked  what  is  wrong  with  American  medi- 
cine, he  has  a  prompt  and  characteristically 
blunt  answer:  "Doctors!"  He  has  a  good  point. 
The  nation's  313,000  acUve  physicians  are 
quite  properly  the  main  target  for  the  critics 
of  the  health-care  system.  Tlie  doctors  cre- 
ated the  system.  They  run  It.  And  they  are 
the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  Its  improve- 
ment. It  is  the  doctor  who  decides  which 
patients  will  be  treated,  where,  under  what 
conditions,  and  for  what  fee;  who  will  enter 
the  hospital,  for  what  therapy,  and  for  how 
long;  what  drugs  will  be  purchased  and  in 
what  quantities.  The  U.S.  alone  among  the 
world's  developed  countries  has  given  the 
medical  fraternity  such  freedom.  The  pro- 
fession not  only  can,  but  should,  be  held 
accountable  for  the  way  It  uses  Its  power. 

The  trouble  with  doctors  Is  not  that  they 
are  more  avaricious  than  other  people.  In- 
deed, many  of  them  are  dedicated  men,  who 
work  hard  for  their  high  incomes.  The  real 
charge  against  them  Is  that  they  have  been 
shortsighted,  timid,  and  far  too  slow  to  rec- 
ognize and  adapt  to  change.  Only  recently 
did  the  leaders  of  organized  medicine  reluc- 
tantly recognize  the  fact  that  Americans  re- 
gard decent  health  care  as  one  of  their 
rights — not  a  privilege,  or  a  commodity  to  be 
sold  by  medical  men  in  the  open  market. 
Motivated  by  groundless  fears  of  oversupply, 
doctors  have  discouraged  the  expansion  of 
their  own  ranks,  until  now  they  must  ac- 
knowledge a  serious  shortage.  Even  if  every 
effort  were  made,  that  shortage  could  not  be 
alleviated  for  at  least  the  next  decade.  Yet 
most  doctors,  far  from  taking  the  lead,  con- 
tinue to  resist  innovations  aimed  at  making 
the  health-care  system  more  efficient  and  re- 
sponsive to  public  needs. 

In  recent  years  a  small  but  growing  band 
of  doctors — most  of  them  young — have  be- 
gun to  level  these  very  accusations  at  their 
profession.  A  handful  are  taking  direct  per- 
sonal action.  Some  are  working  in  health 
centers  established  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity;  others  have  launched  similar 
projects  on  their  own.  Interns  and  residents 
in  several  cities  have  forcefully  called  atten- 
tion to  deplorable  conditions  in  public  hospi- 
tals. Even  more  promising  for  the  longer  run. 
a  profound  change  is  evident  in  the  attitudes 
of  the  nation's  37,750  medical  students. 
Hundreds  of  the  most  esimest,  intelligent, 
and  vocal  of  them  are  clamoring  for  major 
reforms  In  the  purpose  and  methods  of  medi- 
cal education.  They  are  demanding  that  the 
schxx)ls  design  both  a  more  rational,  effective 
health-care  system,  and  more  relevant  train- 
ing for  a  new  breed  of  practitioner  (see 
"Shaking  Up  the  Currlcultim".) 

But  it  will  take  many  years  for  the  new 
generation  of  M.D.'s  to  make  up  a  slgniflcant 
share  of  the  medical  fraternity,  and  In  the 
meantime  their  Influence  Is  indirect  and 
limited.  Dr.  Daniel  Federman,  an  authority 
on  the  continuing  education  of  doctors,  as- 
serts that  "the  change  In  student  mentality 
has  almost  no  counterpart  among  eetobllshed 
physicians.  They  are  more  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem, but  there  Is  no  evidence  that  they  are 
doing  anything  about  It."  And  Dr.  Labe  C. 
Scheinberg,  dean  of  New  York's  Albert  Ein- 
stein College  of  Medicine,  warns,  "Until  tlie 
top  practitioners  join  in  the  drive  for  change, 
everything  else  will  be  irrelevant."  There  are 
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aome  small  si({iis  Uiat  the  American  Medical 
Aasociauon  may  be  less  resistant  to  change 
m  Ujo  future  Nevertheless,  moet  crlUca  ol 
the  profession  stUl  Believe  that  reforms  wlU 
b«  forced  on  the  AM  A.  by  external  pressureB. 
uoi  genemted  mt«raally. 

rue  vANisHtNc  rAMn.T  ooctob 

At  the  heart  of  concern  about  the  system 
la  the  irilractable  fact  of  shortage  Much 
mure  is  involved  in  ihe  nation's  health,  of 
cjurse,  than  medical  services.  Environment, 
mores  ai.d  genetics  also  play  large  roles  And 
more  is  invo.ved  in  the  supply  of  medical 
services  than  the  number  of  physicians  But 
their  availability  is  extremely  important,  not 
only  to  the  adequacy  of  care  but  particu- 
larly to  perception  of  Its  adequacy  The  Na- 
tional Advisory  Couunission  on  Health  Man- 
power. In  Its  report  to  President  Johnson 
tvio  years  ai;o.  cited  three  leading  indicators 
of  crisis  long  delays  in  obtaining  appoint- 
ments t  )r  routine  care,  hours  spent  Ui  wait- 
ing rooms,  followed  by  hurried  and  lmp>«r- 
sonal  attention;  and  dlfBcuIty  in  reaching 
a  dcxrtor  at  night  and  on  weekends,  except 
through  hospital  emen?ency  rooms.  All  are 
ooviously  directly  linked  to  the  short  supply 
of  M  D  s 

Since  1950.  the  number  of  physicians  has 
itrown  about  25  percent  faster  than  total 
population  and  that  margin  Is  expected 
to  increase  as  medical  schools  belatedly  ofjen 
their  doors  wider.  But  such  over-all  flguree 
conceal  some  trends  that  have  important 
implications  for  the  availability  of  care  In 
recent  years  many  doctors  have  turned  away 
fr ^m  pa'lent  care  to  work  In  research  labora- 
tories. Industry  public  health,  and  other  In- 
stitutions to  teach,  or  to  serve  as  hospital 
administrators- -all  functions  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  future  One-third  of  all 
doctors  new  devote  themselves  to  such  ac- 
tivities .As  a  consequence,  the  number  of 
M  D  's  carini;  for  private  patients  actually 
declined  10  percent  relative  to  population 
between  1950  and  1966 — to  92  for  each  100  - 
000  .Americans  Sjieclallzatlon  took  a  fur- 
ther toll  The  doctor-patient  ratio  nf  thoee 
providing  family  care  (general  practitioners. 
Internists,  and  pediatricians*  fell  by  one- 
third  to  50  per  100  000  (In  the  1930's. 
when  almoct  all  doctors  were  In  patient 
cire  and  70  percent  were  general  practition- 
ers, a  ratio  of  136  per  100 OOO  was  regarded  as 
desirable  i 

The  geographical  distribution  l.-;  extreme- 
Iv  uneven  In  New  York  Stateaby  the  end 
of  1967  there  were  200  physdclahs  caring  for 
each  100.000  resident*  At  the  other  end  of 
the  scale  Mississippi  had  but  89  Even  within 
the  most  favored  statee.  extreme  distortions 
are  common  Private  physicians  are  .i.<:  hard 
to  find  in  -■uime  netghborhood.^  of  Sew  York 
City  as  In  b.ickwtvrd  rural  counties  of  the 
South  In  general  doc'ors  are  plentiful  only 
In  the  suburbs  and  In  proRp>eroiis  middle- 
sized  cities  thev  are  scarce  In  par'.s  of  l^ee 
metropotlt.in   c"n'ers.   and    In   rural    irexs 

Most  of  the  burden  of  expanding  the  pool 
of  phvsicl.ins  fails  on  the  country's  101  medi- 
cal schools  In  the  cast  decade,  sixteen  new 
schools  were  >pened  But  the  number  of 
graduates  next  summer  will  total  about 
8  OOO — only  a  thousand  more  than  in  I960  By 
1975  more  than  lO.OOO  new  doctors  will  be 
turned  out  annually  So  lengthy  Is  medical 
training,  however,  tiiat  even  If  the  size  of  all 
schools  were  doubled  tomorrow,  there  would 
be  only  an  extra  9  000  fully  qualified  physi- 
cians seven  or  eight  years  from  now  Ttoday's 
shortage  has  resulted  In  a  raptd  Increase  In 
the  Immigration  of  foreign- trained  doctors 
They  make  up  almost  one-fifth  of  each  year's 
new  licentiates  and  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  nation's  tull-tLDoe  hospital  staff  TTie 
Health  Manpower  Commission  has  expressed 
serloua  concern  over  ttUs  trend,  noting  that 
foreign-trained  doctors  "Uave  a  lower  level 
of  proficiency  by  all  criteria  of  professional 
competence." 


Whatever  the  source,  the  supply  in  1975 
la  expected  uj  tolai  between  370,000  and  380.- 
000  doctors  a  gain  of  17  or  18  percent  from 
1965.  The  trend  away  from  patient  cure  and 
towurd  greau-r  speci-Uliatlou.  however,  will 
almost  certainly  couunue  And.  in  any  case, 
the  increase  in  demand  fur  medical  service 
will  far  ouuulp  the  sm.Ul  projected  gross 
galas  m  the  doctor  supply.  The  factors  tliat 
have  expanded  demand  dramaiioally  In  the 
;>;t5t  decade— increasing  affluence,  new  in- 
fusions of  purchasing  p<jwer  from  private  and 
public  insurance  schemes,  more  education 
lUid  consciousness  of  heialth.  rapid  growth  In 
the  youngest  and  oldest  segments  of  the 
populauon.  and  continuing  urbanization  — 
will  continue  to  work,  perhaps  even  at  a  fast- 
er pace  in  the  future  The  Health  Manpower 
Commission  has  projected  demand  for  all 
physician  services  at  »24  billion  in  1975  - 
double  last  yeir  s  amount 

Even  If  the  supply  of  doctors  could  be  In- 
creased more  rapidly  than  anyone  now  be- 
lieves possible.  It  would  not  solve  much.  The 
Health  Manpovier  Commission  declared  that 
II  additional  personnel  are  employed  In  the 
present  manner  and  within  the  present  pat- 
terns and  systems'  of  medical  care,  they 
will  not  avert,  or  perhaps  even  alleviate,  the 
crisis  Vnlesi  ice  improve  the  system  through 
which  health  care  is  provided,  care  will  con- 
tinue  to  become   less  satisfactory." 

WHERX    THS    STSTEM     FAIlf 

The  most  glaring  shortcoming  of  the  sys- 
tem Is  the  unavailability  of  care  to  the  poor, 
the  isolated  and  members  of  minority 
groups.  A  modest  start  is  being  made  to  deal 
with  the  deflclencv  through  the  OEO's  fifty 
health  centers,  which  group  doctors,  den- 
tists, and  supporting  people  In  areas  that 
formerly  lacked  anv  facilities  or  were  de- 
pendent on  hospital  out-patient  depart- 
ments Dr  Jack  Oelger.  now  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Cnmmunlty  Health  and  Social 
Med'cne  at  'he  Tufts  Schools  of  Medicine 
>old  the  concept  of  heal'h  centers  to  OEO  In 
1065  He  opened  two  cen'TS  that  the  OEO 
now  cperates  One  "f  them  l"*  In  Mound 
Bayovi  Mississippi  i\iKl  the  other  in  Co- 
lumbiji  Pom'  a  puMIc  housing  project  in 
BoBton  Eleven  full-time  doctors  and  150 
staff  member'  serve  14000  people  at  the 
Mis.«issippi  center  Besides  providing  medical 
treatment,  thev  attack  the  environmental 
c^'ndltlons  tha*  pr^idiicf  m  ich  of  the  nines.'* 
thev  find  In  the  earlv  days  of  the  project.  Dr 
Gelger  wrote  prescriptions  for  food  to  deal 
•A'th  AKlespread  hunger  and  nutritional  de- 
ficienc'.es  Since  the  center  was  established, 
he  estimates,  inf«nf  mortality  in  the  target 
area  has  been  reduced  by  almost  two-thirds. 
i^ut  Dr  Gelger  gives  most  of  the  credit  to  en- 
vironmental improvements  "If  I  could  do 
Just  one  thing  to  improve  the  health  of  the 
people,'  he  says,  "I  would  double  their  per 
capita  income" 

Operations  at  Columbia  Point  are  more 
--onventlonal  There  six  full-time  physicians 
ind  three  others,  who  donate  part  of  their 
'ime  ere  for  6000  residents  of  the  housing 
project  They  work  clr)sely  with  welfare  and 
other  social  workers  In  an  effort  to  provide 
comprehensive  family  treatment  The  em- 
phasis Is  on  preventive  medicine,  and  the  re- 
sults have  been  dramatic  in  two  years  the 
number  of  d.sys  spent  In  the  hospital  by  resi- 
dents of  the  project  has  declined  by  80  per- 
cent 

Similar  clinics  have  been  started  under  pri- 
vate sponsorship  or  by  individual  doctors. 
One  of  the  most  noteworthy  Is  Dr,  David 
Brooks's  Salud  Clinic  In  Woodvllle.  Califor- 
nia— a  rural  community  that  previously  had 
no  health  facility  of  any  kind.  There  three 
physicians  and  a  myriad  of  other  health  peo- 
ple I  mostly  local  residents  trained  on  the 
Job  I  work  on  a  communal  basis  Each  Is  paid 
t350  a  month  Pees  for  patient  care  come 
from  Medical,  the  state's  Medicaid  program. 
Most  of  the  money  left  over  after  salaries  are 


paid  Is  plowed  back  Into  improved  facilities 
or  educational  programs. 

Dr  Oelger  asserts  that  800  such  centers  are 
needed  immediately  across  the  VS.  But  he 
acknowledges  that  stalling  Is  a  serious  ob- 
stacle Government  health  officials  and  others 
are  now  looking  closely  at  the  lessons  learned 
In  Vietnam,  where  physicians  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  front  lines.  They  remain  at 
secure,  well-equipped  rear  bases,  and  the 
wounded — after  emergency  first  aid  by  medi- 
cal corpsnnen — are  quickly  taken  back  by 
helicopter.  Investment  of  money  In  trans- 
portation between  rural  backwaters  and 
strategically  lociited  large  hospitals  would 
have  many  clear  advantages  over  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  understaffed  makeshift 
medical  centers  "Most  small  towns  without 
doctors  won't  get  them  no  matter  what."  In- 
sists Dr.  Richard  S  Wilbur,  assistant  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  A  MA  "The  rural 
general  practitioner  in  many  areas  Is  unsup- 
fxjrtable  and  we  shouldn't  even  try." 

Others  sympathetic  to  Dr  Oelger's  aims 
are  not  sure  that  his  should  be  the  only  ap- 
proach "We  might  be  on  the  wrong  track 
with  those  clinics,"  warns  Dr  Charles  E 
Lewis  of  Harvard's  Center  for  Community 
Health  and  Medical  Care.  "ITiey  might  Just 
turn  Into  replicas  of  outpatient  hospital  clin- 
ics It's  like  trying  to  fight  this  year's  wa.r 
with  last  year's  weapons  And  the  costs  of 
operation  are  phenomenal  "  Dr  Ijewis  argues 
for  prlmary-carc  units  In  shopping  centers 
and  other  areas  where  people  congregate, 
many  of  them  to  be  staffed  by  local  people 
trained  in  taking  Information.  The  data 
could  be  fed  Into  central  diagnostic  com- 
puters that  would  indicate  whether  the  case 
seemed  serious  enough  to  warrant  examina- 
tion by  a  doctor 

HOW     FEW    C.\N    DO    MORE 

The  poor  and  the  isolated  are  by  no  means 
the  only  ones  dismayed  and  dlsoi'jntented  by 
the  way  medical  care  Is  now  being  distrib- 
uted Anger  about  medical  (xete  and  the  in- 
convenience and  Impersonality  of  care  Is 
.spreading  among  tlie  majority  of  middle- 
class  .Americans  Given  the  fact  that  the 
shortage  of  doctors  Is  going  to  continue,  the 
medical  profession  must  find  ways  to  improve 
Its  productivity  Most  critics  have  centered 
their  attention  on  three  potentially  fruitful 
ways  to  accomplish  this  more  extensive  use 
of  professionals  who  are  not  M  D  's,  expansion 
of  group  practice,  and  broad-scale  applica- 
tion of  computer  systems  and  other  new 
technologies 

Technological  Innovations  hold  considera- 
ble promise  Duke  University's  Department  of 
Oiammunlty  Health  Sciences  Is  doing  research 
that  may  provide  practicing  physicians  with 
the  advantages  of  data  processing  In  making 
patient-care  decisions  The  department  sees 
as  fei^ble  such  Improvements  as  a  "xxm- 
puter-stored  data  bank  of  diagnostic  infor- 
mation wired  to  a  terminal  l(X*ted  con- 
veniently close  to  the  doctor,  enabling  him 
si>eedlly  to  check  his  diagnosis  of  a  particular 
Illness  with  the  computer's  data  about  the 
Illness  In  question. 

Duke  has  also  pioneered  In  the  so-called 
"multiphasic  screening  clinics."  which  are 
now  in  operation  in  fourteen  locations  across 
the  country.  As  the  Commonwealth  Fund 
describes  Its  ojjeratlon.  "This  unit  will  con- 
duct chemical  and  electronic  tests  necessary 
for  physical  examination  Since  much  of  the 
equipment  can  now  be  automated.  It  can  be 
operated  by  technicians  and  can  process  both 
patients  and  the  clinical  data  collected  on 
tnem  very  rapidly  Through  the  screening 
clinic,  the  physician,  at  no  exi>endlture  of  his 
own  time,  can  obtain  an  Important  cUnlcal- 
Informatlon  profile  on  his  patient."  Other 
uses  of  electronic  equipment  Include  two- 
way  television  hcmkups  between  hospitals  and 
outlying  field  stations  manned  by  nurses.  One 
now  links  a  medical  station  at  Boston's  Logan 
Airport  with  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
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CU  1'1'INC  DOWN  ON  THX  BOOKKXEPING 

Group  practice,  If  the  group  Is  of  sufficient 
size,  can  relieve  the  physician  of  almost  all 
of  his  nonmedical  burdens.  John  R.  Johnson, 
executive  administrator  of  the  Palo  Alto 
Medical  Clinic,  estimates  that  the  average 
doctor  in  private  practice  spends  more  than 
25  percent  of  his  time  on  business  (book- 
keeping, billing,  ordering  supplies,  etc,).  "If 
a  doctor  uses  us  right,"  he  says,  "he  can 
reduce  that  to  1  jjercent."  Economies  of  scale 
can  also  enable  grou|>s  to  provide  tlmesavlng 
in-house  laboratory  facilities  and  equipment. 
And  group  practice  gives  the  doctor  and  his 
patient  ready  access  to  specialists  In  other 
fields.  In  spite  of  these  advantages,  however, 
only  12  percent  of  all  practicing  private  phy- 
sicians engage  in  any  kind  of  group  practice: 
Just  half  of  them  are  full-time  members  of 
comprehensive  mulUspecialty  groups.  Many 
medical  students  express  an  intention  to  en- 
ter group  practice,  but  the  percentage  of  doc- 
tors doing  so  Is  not  Increasing  much  right 
now. 

Part  of  the  reason  Is  money.  Salaries  for 
members  of  a  group  are  usually  well  under 
what  a  hustling  physician  can  earn  on  his 
own.  Dr.  John  Knowles,  director  of  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  tells  of  a  large  western 
group  that  Is  trying  to  recruit  an  orthopedic 
surgeon  at  a  salary  of  $40,000 — with  no  takers, 
'An  orthof>edlc  surgeon  can  easily  make 
•80,000  a  year  on  his  own,"  Dr.  Knowles  ex- 
plains. Further,  a  doctor  Just  starting  out 
may  be  reluctant  to  Join  a  group  becatise 
there  are  so  few  of  them.  If  he  finds  his 
associates  uncongenial,  he  may  not  be  able 
to  locate  another.  He  will  then  have  to  launch 
his  own  practice  after  having  wasted  several 
years. 

SPLrmNC    UP   THB    JOB 

"Health-care  teams"  offer  the  brightest  op- 
portunity for  Improvement  of  productivity. 
At  present,  because  of  the  wide  gap  between 
their  education  and  that  of  others  In  the 
medical  field,  doctors  routinely  perform  many 
tasks  that  are  beneath  their  level  of  com- 
petence. Many  of  them  could  be  handled 
better  by  persons  trained  less  broadly  but 
more  Intensively.  If  large  numbers  of  such 
functional  specialists  were  available,  physi- 
cians could  work  largely  as  team  leaders — 
keeping  for  themselves  only  the  duties  de- 
manding the  highest  skills.  Other  members  of 
the  team,  working  Independently  or  under 
the  supervision  of  doctors,  would  be  assigned 
responsibility  commensurate  with  their  edu- 
cation and  training. 

The  mechanics  of  this  eminently  sensible 
Idea  are  difficult  to  work  out.  What  is  re- 
quired first  of  all  Is  a  detailed  analysis  of  all 
the  duties  Involved  In  caring  for  various  tyiies 
of  patients.  These  must  be  evaluated  In  terms 
of  their  critical  nature,  and  the  kind  and 
degree  of  skill  required  to  carry  out  each. 
They  must  be  divided  up  In  some  rational 
way.  Then  educational  and  training  programs 
must  be  designed,  and  candidates  recruited 
by  the  attractions  of  good  salaries  and  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement.  Doctors  must  be 
persuaded  to  use  such  assistants  fully.  (The 
history  of  pbyslclan-nurse  relationships  Is 
not  encouraging  on  this  point.)  Finally,  and 
perhaps  most  difficult  of  all.  medical  licensing 
law^s  must  be  changed,  and  common  stand- 
ards established  across  the  country. 

A  number  of  promising  experiments  are 
now  under  way.  Anesthesiologists,  who  are 
among  the  specialists  In  shortest  supply,  have 
sponsored  a  study  of  their  duties,  and  have 
Identified  six  different  levels  of  required  com- 
petence. Some  of  thoee  functions  are  being 
parceled  out  to  technicians  with  a  master's 
degree  In  anesthesiology,  (About  12,000  nurse 
anesthetists  already  do  46  percent  of  the 
anesthetic  work  In  the  U.S.,  so  splitting  up 
the  job  further  may  not  encounter  too  much 
resistance.)  Pediatricians  have  also  fmnally 
recognized  that  much  routine  care  can  easily 
be  carried  out  by  nurses  or  other  aaelsrtants. 


Many  schools  have  already  launched  ex- 
perimental programs  to  txaln  a  variety  of 
people  m  services  related  to  health  care.  Sev- 
eral are  training  a  new  category,  the  "physi- 
cian's assistant,"  who  will  perform  an  array 
of  routine  choree — measuring,  testing,  and 
giving  therapy — that  now  consume  much  of 
the  doct<M''8  time  and  energy.  At  Duke  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine,  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  School  of  Medicine  in 
Seattle,  the  courses  of  training,  which  do  not 
lead  to  a  degree,  are  designed  for  persons 
with  some  previous  medical  experience,  most 
of  whom  are  medical  corpsmen  returning 
from  military  service.  Another  school,  Alder- 
son-Broaddus  College  in  Phillppl,  West 
Virginia,  has  Just  started  a  four-year  bac- 
calaureate program  that  will  recruit  students 
directly  from  high  achooL 

Twenty-nine  students  have  already  finished 
their  two-year  ootu-se  at  Duke.  Dr.  D.  Robert 
Howard,  director  of  the  program,  says  that 
each  graduate  had  more  than  a  dozen  Job 
offers.  The  University  of  Washington  took  In 
its  first  fifteen  students  last  June  for  a  three- 
month  crash  course.  After  classroom  work  in 
the  subjects  where  the  men  were  least  ex- 
perienced— psychiatry,  pediatrics,  geriatrics, 
and  chronic  disease — they  were  placed  In 
doctors'  offices  for  on-the-job  training.  AU 
fifteen  are  now  working  in  rural  areas  where 
physicians  are  most  hard-pressed. 

Up  to  now,  most  of  the  early  graduates 
have  found  Jobs  close  to  their  place  of  train- 
ing. If  these  programs  are  to  move  beyond 
the  experimental  stage,  though,  legal  ob- 
stacles to  mobility  must  be  removed.  The  new 
people  m  medicine  will  have  to  move  freely 
across  the  country,  without  encountering 
serious  restrictions  on  their  ability  to  apply 
their  skills. 

Recruitment  may  also  turn  out  to  be  dif- 
ficult. With  the  exception  of  a  few  hospital 
administrators,  nob(Kly  but  the  doctor  makes 
much  money  or  has  much  opportunity  for 
advancement  In  medicine.  Thus  many  aban- 
don the  profession.  In  spite  of  the  severe 
shortage  of  nurses,  somewhere  between 
500.000  and  600,000  qualified  nurses  are  cur- 
rently Inactive  because  of  low  pay  and  the 
lack  of  Intellectual  stimulation.  People 
lower  dovim  In  the  medical  hierarchy — tech- 
nicians, nurses'  aides,  orderlies,  etc. — are 
even  harder  to  attract  and  keep.  Those  who 
are  pressing  the  health-team  idea  hope  that 
the  barriers  to  vertical  mobility  in  medicine 
can  be  lowered,  and  that  salaries  can  be 
raised  substantially  as  better  trained  people 
take  over  duties  now  performed  by  those 
higher  In  the  pecking  order. 

THX    NEED   rOR   SUPPORTING    TROOPS 

Ultimately,  however,  the  future  of  the 
health-care  team  concept  will  depend  on  the 
willingness  of  doctors  to  accept  and  utilize 
paramedical  personnel.  The  numbers  of  such 
people  have  been  minuscule  thus  far,  and 
most  have  been  trained  in  areas  of  severe 
shortage.  If  their  numbers  grow  rapidly,  the 
early  enthusiasm  for  them  may  dwindle.  Al- 
ready, a  local  medical  society  In  California 
has  brought  charges  of  practicing  medicine 
without  a  license  against  a  neurosurgeon's 
assistant  who — under  instructions — removed 
stitches  from  a  patient's  incision. 

The  attitudes  of  the  doctors  may  be  based 
on  fear  of  competition.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  patients  themselves  may  resent  being 
handed  over  to  assistants.  Obstetricians  are 
probably  the  most  overtrained,  underutilized 
doctors  In  the  whole  profession.  Only  a  tiny 
niunber  of  births  Involve  the  kind  of  compli- 
cations for  which  they  train  so  arduously. 
But  it  is  still  difficult  to  visualize  large 
numbers  of  middle-class  women  voluntarily 
forgoing  the  comforting  presence  of  an  ob- 
stetrician at  the  maternal  bedside. 

A    QtTESTION   or   QUAUTT 

Doctors  also  resist  the  kind  of  reorganiza- 
tion that  health  teams  would  require  out 


of  a  genuine  concern  for  the  quality  of  care. 
But  many  members  of  the  profession  express 
reservations  about  the  quality  that  the 
present  primitive  system  delivers.  "Medical 
care  in  the  U.S.,"  declares  Dr,  Jacobus  Potter, 
associate  dean  of  New  York  University  School 
of  Medicine,  "is  like  the  little  girl  with  the 
little  curl  in  the  middle  of  her  forehead. 
When  It's  good.  It's  the  best  anywhere.  When 
It's  bad,  it's  appalling." 

Statistics  suggest  that  there  Is  lots  of 
room  for  improvement.  This  country  ranks 
fourteenth  In  Infant  mortality,  twelfth  in 
maternal  mortality,  and  eighteenth  In  male 
life  expectancy.  The  Health  Manpower  Com- 
mission foimd  it  "startling"  that  "despite 
the  advances  In  medical  science  and  the 
greater  use  of  health  services,  there  has 
been  a  barely  perceptible  increase  In  life 
expectancy  in  the  United  States  since  1954. 
For  the  male  population,  life  expectancies 
have  actually  declined  in  some  age  brack- 
ets." 

That  imlnsplrlng  record  is  partly  explained 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  wide  gap  between 
the  figures  for  the  poor  and  minority  groups 
in  this  country  and  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion. If  the  poor  are  screened  out  (and  one 
wonders  why  they  should  be) ,  our  ranking 
among  nations  moves  up  substantially. 
Smaller,  more  densely  populated  countries 
also  have  simpler  medical  logistics.  As  for 
the  life  expectancy  of  American  men,  doc- 
tors rightly  complain  that  they  eat  and 
drink  too  much,  exercise  too  little,  work  too 
hard,  and  drive  too  fast — then  expect  an 
annual  checkup  to  keep  them  alive  and 
well. 

Granting  all  that,  a  good  deal  of  evidence 
remains  that  many  doctors  are  bad  medicine. 
One  of  the  first  analyses  of  medical-care 
quality  was  conducted  In  1956  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Osier  L,  Peterson,  then  a 
staff  member  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion, His  team  of  doctors,  watching  North 
Carolina  physicians  treat  patients  in  their 
offices,  concluded  that  more  than  60  percent 
of  the  therapy  was  below  acceptable  stand- 
ards. In  1962  and  1964  a  medical  team  from 
Columbia  University  School  of  Public  Health 
and  Administrative  Medicine  studied  the 
care  of  a  random  sample  of  patients  in 
ninety-eight  hospitals  In  the  New  York  City 
area.  Forty-three  percent  of  the  treatment 
was  rated  less  than  "good";  23  percent  was 
labeled  "poor." 

Another  sobering  revelation  came  from 
the  spotless,  shiny  operating  rooms.  Surgical 
quality,  of  course,  is  frequently  a  llfe-or- 
death  matter.  Dr.  Arthur  James  Mannlx 
Jr.,  a  Fallow  of  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons,  wrote  in  the  New  York  State  Jour- 
nal of  Medicine:  "Errors  In  judgment  or 
technique  concerning  either  the  anesthesia 
or  the  surgery,  or  a  combination  of  the 
two,  contribute  close  to  50  percent  of  the 
mortality  In  the  operating  room."  And  one 
study  rated  more  than  40  percent  of  the 
surgery  performed  as  less  than  "good."  Fur- 
ther, much  surgery  is  unnecessary.  One- 
third  of  the  hysterectomies  reviewed  in  the 
Columbia  studies  were  Judged  as  having 
been  done  without  any  justification.  An 
official  of  the  A.M.A,  says  that  the  rise  in 
tonsillectomies  under  medicaid  "verged  on 
the  scandalous."  Critics  have  a  sardonic 
label  for  such  operations:  "remunerecto- 
mles." 

Doctors  also  do  too  little  to  police  their 
own  ranks.  In  1968  the  various  state  medical 
boards  revoked  the  licenses  of  only  sixty- 
four  physicians.  Kfty-nlne  more  received 
revocations  that  were  afterward  stayed,  al- 
lowing the  doctors  to  continue  practice. 
Another  sixty  were  suspended  temporarily. 
In  the  circumstances,  laymen  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  identify  low-quality  medical  men. 
They  certainly  cannot  go  by  the  visible  evi- 
dence of  a  lucrative  practice.  Dr.  John 
Knowles,  director  of  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,   asserts  that   "the   marginal  prac- 
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Utloner   today    la    sometimes    making    three 
times  what  the  best  practitioner  is  making  ' 

A  STTtaN  TACK  TOWA»D  CHANGX 

If  the  needed  changes  are  to  come,  doc- 
tors will  have  to  encourage  and  support 
them  Too  often  In  the  past  they  have 
fought  against  alteraUons  In  the  system 
that  they  made,  belong  to.  and  run  The 
AM  A.  mounted  the  costliest  lobbying  ef- 
fort In  history  against  medicare — not  be- 
cause It  saw  the  weaknesses  In  It  that  have 
latelv  come  to  light,  but  because  of  fear  of 
any  change.  StlU.  though,  once  medicare 
was  inevitable,  the  doctors  managed  to 
relax  and  enjoy  It.  Just  before  the  medicare 
bill  was  enacted,  according  to  one  expert 
re^archer  In  the  field,  only  38  percent  of 
New  York  States  MJD  "s  favored  It.  After  the 
program  had  been  in  operation  for  six 
months,  81  percent  of  them  said  that  they 
approved.  Such  adapUblUty  offers  encour- 
agement when  future  changes  are  consid- 
ered 

That  ph>-siclans  have  often  set  their  faces 
so  stubbornly  against  change  is  not  hard  to 
understand  It  traces  back  to  the  fact  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  them  grow  up. 
and  later  practice,  in  the  middle  and  upper 
classes.  In  1968,  41  percent  of  all  medical  stu- 
dents came  from  families  with  incomes  above 
$15  000 — the  wealthiest  eighth  of  the  nation 
Another  22  percent  were  from  families  earn- 
ing between  SIO.OOO  and  »15.000  The  vast 
majority  were  science  majors  in  college,  and 
until  recently  few  had  much  undergraduate 
education  in  the  su-ts  and  humanities  With 
the  rarest  of  exceptions,  and  those  of  recent 
origin,  students  are  not  exposed  to  the  larger 
questions  of  medicine's  responsibilities  to 
society  Consideration  is  seldom  given  to  lu- 
nnvatlons  in  the  system  or  forms  of  practice 
Thus  It  IS  difficult  for  most  practicing  phy- 
sicians to  appreciate  the  etfgtiments  of  their 
critical  colleagues — or  even  to  understand 
what  they  are  talking  about 

During  their  training  period,  doctors  go 
through  what  Dr  Lewis  of  Harvard  calls  'a 
greater  socializing  process  than  even  the 
priesthood  "  For  at  least  seven  years  they 
spend  almost  all  of  their  waking  hours  unth 
other  doctors  or  wouId-l>e  doctors  not  only 
abstTbing  medical  information  but.  in  Dr 
Lewis'  words,  ■learning  how  to  act  and  think 
as  well  '■  Consciously  or  other.-lse.  most  pat- 
tern themselves  after  the  role  models  set  by 
their  instructors. 

HrMANt.    BCT    ALSO     HCMAN 

When  they  are  accused  of  "making  too 
much  money."  doctors  can  with  some  Uis- 
tice  point  to  the  fact  that  medical  educafton 
Is  tremendously  expensive — even  allowing 
for  the  fact  that  so  much  of  It  is  govern- 
ment-subsidized The  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Medical  Colleges  estimates  the  average 
bli;  for  four  years  of  medical  school  at  $20,000 
After  they  get  their  degree,  moreover,  most 
doctors  spend  three  or  more  years  as  Interns 
and  residents.  More  than  90  percent  of 
Interns  and  residents  still  receive  salaries 
under  $6,000.  although  some  hospitals  pay 
far  more.  According  to  a  1968  study  spon- 
sored by  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  doctors  below  the  age  of 
thirty-five  typically  earn  less  than  other 
professionals  except  clergymen  And  this  Is 
at  a  time  when  many  are  still  saddled  with 
debt   from  their  medical-school   days. 

Later,  not  surprisingly,  doctors  make  up 
for  the  lean  years  with  a  vengeance  Accord- 
ing to  Medical  Economics,  the  median  net 
income  of  self-employed  doctors  below  the 
age  of  sixty-flve  In  1967  was  $34,700.  The 
figure  understates  the  income  of  the  well- 
established  man  For,  while  it  excludes  in- 
terns and  residents,  it  Includes  young  doc- 
tors Just  entering  private  practice- — and 
many  of  them  report  net  losses  for  a  year 
or  two  Between  1955  and  1967  physicians' 
median  income  rose  a  startling  117  percent — 


20  percent  in  the  last  two  years,  as  medicare 
and  medicaid  poured  ne*  money  into  the 
medical  marketplace  Certainly  on  Impor- 
tant consideration  that  maks  doctors  op- 
pose a  reorganization  of  the  health-care 
svstem  is  the  fear  that  it  may  threaten  their 
financial  position  As  Dr  Raihl  Fe'.n,  the 
medical  economist,  recentlv  told  a  cungres- 
sional  subcommittee,  "Doctors  may  be  hu- 
mane, but   they  are  also  human  " 

With  few  exceptions,  physicians  are  con- 
scientious and  dedicated  to  providing  the 
best  possible  care  for  their  oicn  patients. 
But  preoccupied  with  this  demanding  one- 
to-one  responsibility,  and  limited  by  back- 
ground and  training,  most  are  unwilling  to 
recognize  the  flaws  In  the  general  system, 
and  the  unmet  needs  of  u.any  of  their  fel- 
low citizens.  The  flaws,  however,  are  now 
showing  up  everywhere — In  the  waiting 
rooms,  in  the  hospital  corridors,  and  In  the 
figures  on  the  cost  of  care.  Change  has  to 
come  If  they  want  to  guide  Its  direction, 
physicians  must  quickly  begin  to  supply 
some  leadership  As  Dr.  Knowles  warns,  "If 
we  want  to  keep  our  profession  free,  we  have 
to  control  ourselves,  and  act  in  the  public 
Interest." 

SHAKfNO    Up     the     CURRICtTLtrM 

A  major  reformation  Is  under  way  In  the 
nation's  medical  schools.  It  promises  to  be  as 
far  reaching  as  the  one  that  irsmsformed 
medical  education  half  a  century  ago.  and 
could  have  an  even  more  profound  effect  on 
the  practice  of  medicine  In  the  U.3 

The  first  great  wave  of  change  followed 
the  publication  in  1910  of  a  massive  report  by 
.\braham  Flexner  calling  attention  to  the 
chaos  that  existed  In  medical  education  at 
the  time  Flexner  condemned  most  of  the 
more  than  160  schools  then  In  operation  as 
outright  diploma  mills,  or  money-making 
ente.prises  conducted  by  bands  of  poorly 
qualified  doctors  Response  to  the  repKjrt  was 
prompt:  »-lthln  twenty  years  the  numt)er  of 
schools  was  pared  to  seventy-six.  and  they 
were  flrml>  established  within  the  university 
framework  .^dm^sslon  requirements  and  cur- 
ricula were  standardized  Medical  education 
was  molded  Into  lUs  present  form 

But  for  the  past  two  or  three  decades,  while 
the  country  and  its  medical  needs  changed 
radicallv.  most  schools  have  remained  virtu- 
ally the  same  The  training  <.f  a  whole  gen- 
eration of  doctors  has  become  increasingly 
Inadeqiiate  and  frustrating  Now,  as  in  Flex- 
ners  day,  agitation  for  reform  Is  spreading 
across  the  country.  Critics  are  pressing  for 
adiTilsslon  of  more  students,  particularly  from 
minority  groups;  closer  attention  by  the 
schools  to  the  health  needs  of  their  own  Im- 
mediate communities,  and  greater  concern 
with  the  health-care  svstem 

But  the  real  fervor  of  the  vocal  new  gen- 
eration of  medical  students  is  directed  at  im- 
provement of  medical -school  curricula  and 
teaching  meth<xLs  A  majority  of  schools  still 
follow  much  the  same  rigid  curriculum  that 
evolved  after  the  Flexner  study  First-year 
student-s.  whatever  their  educational  back- 
ground, spend  their  time  in  lecture  hall  and 
lab<:>ratory  studying  anatomy.  bi<xrhemlstry. 
and  physiology  In  the  second  year,  still  re- 
stricted to  the  classroom,  thev  devote  them- 
selves to  microbiology  pathology,  and 
pharmacology  Lectures  are  frequently 
lengthy  and  repetitious  recitations  of  facts 
and  terms  to  be  committed  to  memory  In 
the  lab.  students  follow  what  one  labels 
■  cookbook  instructions"  There  Is  little  cor- 
reL^tion  with  climcal  practice,  and  the  only 
■patient"  encountered  is  a  dead  one — the 
c  idaver  dissected  In  the  anatomy  lab. 

Not  until  the  third  year  do  the  sunrtvors 
of  this  grind  begin  clinical  training  in  the 
setting  of  the  teaching  hospital.  Even  at  this 
clinical  stage,  according  to  an  articulate  stu- 
dent critic,  "the  pattern  remains  essentially 

the    same:     repetition,    busy-work,    lockstep 
learning,  conformity,  passivity    The  profes- 


sor dispenses  knowledge,  the  student,  sponge- 
like, absorbs  It.  squeezes  It  out  on  command." 

\     nl.SSATISFIED    DEAN 

The  first  steps  toward  changing  this  pic. 
ture  were  taken  by  Western  Reserve  (now 
Case  Western  Reserve  1  University  School  of 
Medicine  at  Cleveland  When  Dr.  Joseph  T. 
Wearn  was  asked  to  take  on  the  Job  of  dean 
In  1945.  he  Insisted  that  he  be  permitted 
to  choose  eleven  new  department  heads  (out 
of  a  toul  of  thirteen  I  Dr.  Wearn  then  used 
his  leverage  to  transfer  power  over  curricu- 
lum from  the  departments,  habitually  Jealous 
of  their  prerogatives,  to  a  newly  created  gen- 
eral faculty.  In  1952.  after  an  exhaustive  six- 
year  study.  Reserve  Introduced  Its  new  cur- 
riculum. 

All  teaching  was  made  interdepartmental, 
with  subject-oriented  conunlttees  giving 
courses  grouped  around  the  human  body's 
various  systems — respiratory,  cardiovascular, 
neurological,  etc  The  first  year  was  generally 
devoted  to  normality,  the  second  to  abnor- 
mality. Basic  science  instruction  was  closely 
tied  to  clinical  case  exposure.  Elective  courses 
were  Introduced,  and  students  were  given 
two  half  days  a  week  to  develop  their  own 
medical  Interests  They  were  also  required 
to  complete  a  major  Independent  research 
project.  Most  of  the  fourth  year  was  made 
elective,  pwrmlttlng  students  to  concentrate 
more  Intensely  on  clinical  specialities.  Many 
tests  were  eliminated,  and  grading  was  put 
on  a  "fall-pass-honors"  basis. 

Finally — and  this  was  the  most  popular 
reform — students  were  put  In  direct  contact 
with  patient*  from  the  start  of  their  first 
year.  Each  was  assigned  to  an  expectant 
mother.  He  got  to  know  the  family  members, 
thrtr  living  conditions  and  problems.  He  fol- 
lowed the  mother's  prenatal  care,  attended 
the  birth,  and  kept  track  of  the  chllds  care 
and  development.  Obviously,  he  was  given 
no  medical  responsibility  (although  some 
students  helped  their  charges  to  deal  with 
hospitals,  welfare  departments,  and  other 
public  Institutions).  But  the  Innovation  put 
him  in  close  contact  with  doctors  and  pa- 
tients, and  the  Interaction  between  the  two. 

Western  Reserve  has  since  made  further 
revisions.  Including  a  "track"  system  that 
permits  students  with  different  educational 
backg^rounds  or  goals  to  follow  separate  lines 
of  study  It  has  provided  written  and  audio- 
visual materials  that  enable  students  largely 
to  educate  themselves  at  their  own  pace. 
Some  Reserve  students  do  not  attend  lectures 
at  all.  These  Innovations  attracted  more  than 
1.500  ot)servers  to  Cleveland,  and  over  the 
years  several  other  medical  schools  Initiated 
their  own  curriculum  reforms.  Since  1967. 
mounting  student  pressure  has  compelled 
most  of  the  rest  to  re-examine  their  educa- 
tional programs. 

COMMUNISTS    OR    COP-OUTS 

As  a  group,  medical  students  have  dis- 
played astonishing  changes  in  attitude  over 
the  past  three  years  Some  of  their  com- 
plaints of  educational  "Irrelevancy"  echo 
those  made  by  undergraduates  But,  as  a  nat- 
ural reflection  of  med  students'  greater  age, 
education,  and  maturity,  their  approach  Is 
generally  more  sophisticated  and  construc- 
tive Even  the  most  "radical"  of  them  are. 
with  rare  exceptions,  reformers  rather  than 
rebels.  They  are  taking  a  larger  view  of  the 
role  and  responsibility  of  the  doctor,  and  are 
asking  for  training  that  will  enable  them  to 
assume  these  expanded  duties 

The  Student  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, until  three  years  ago  little  more  than 
a  stepping  stone  to  AM  A.  membership,  has 
now  declared  Its  Independence.  It  has  at- 
tracted 34.000  members,  of  a  total  medical- 
school  enrollment  of  37,750.  At  Its  conven- 
tion last  year  delegates  passed  resolutions 
critical  of  the  fee-for-servlce  concept  of  pay- 
ment for  medical  care,  and  endorsed  greater 
participation  In  group  practice.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Its  president.  Edward  BAartln, 
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a  student  at  the  University  of  Kansas  School  {Value  of  manu/acturers'  shipments)  under  a  microscope,"  In  one  recent  flve-year 

of  Medicine,  S.A.M.A.  has  initiated  a  health-  Drugs'                                            $4  143  029,000  period  the  number  of  laboratory  procedures 

care  project  among  the  poor  In  Kansas  City.  Dental  equipment  and  sup-  commonly  carried  out  In  hospitals  tripled. 

The  organization.   Martin  says,  "18  right  in  plies'                                       -         198,100,000  creating  a  demand  for  all  kinds  of  arcane  In- 

the   middle   of    the   student    attitudes.    The     surgical   instruments' 188.100.000  strumentatlon  In  fields  that  DeWltt  descrlb^ 

right  calls  us  Communists  and  the  left  calls     Surgical   dressings  • 184,900.000  as  the  "ometrles,"  "ologles     and    ographles 

us  cop-outs.  We  are  progressively  concerned  Hy^ermlc      needles      and  (e.g.,    chromatography,    the    separation    of 

and  active,  not  liberal  or  conservative."                 syringes' 99.400.000  closely  related  compounds) 

A  bit  more  militant  are  members  of  the     Medical   furniture' 87,500,000  Johnson  &  Johnson,  probably  the  worlds 

Student  Health  Organization,  a  loosely  con-      surgical  sutures^. 70,300,000  largest   maker   of   surgical   dressings,  ^   axi- 

nected  amalgam  of  autonomous  local  chap-      X-ray  equipment  • —           66,200,000  other  old   company  that   has  changed   and 

ters    that    Is    sometimes    Inaccurately    de-      Electronic  equipment' 54.200,000  grown  with  Its  Industry.  Iii  the  1959-68  dec- 

<;prih«i  «*  thP  «?r)S    r>f  th*.  medical  schools  ^^'    Johnson    &    Johnson's    domestic    sales 

Bm'efen^h^VhaSfy  slnd^lke' bomb'thrTw--  [  \  ^^t^l^:^T^^^  T"^*  '^"^  f^  ?i"?^  ^/f '°  rZ^.'is'^'^- 

prs   lambert  Klne   a  student  at  the  Unlver-  "*' American  Cyanamld,  mgs  more  than  tripled,  rising  from  $15  mil- 

iTy  orChTcago  P'rit'zk^r  S*oo'l  S  M^eSlcTne  [ [  '? * 'TlS^t?^^''"'  ^"^'''-  "°^,'°,  ''f  *?  '''  tT^"°c^m^naif 'makt'l 

an^  a  leader^of  the  Chicago  chapter^  sa^.  Wf^^i^S^^^,^;  ST  rieTo^^ell-'^o^To^Lnr  p?od! 

one  of  our  biggest  goals  is  to  get  more  con-  .  Borg-Warner.  uct^baby    powder,    baby    oil,    and    Band- 

trol  of  the  decision  making  in  health  mat.  . . . .  ?Brunswlck.  Alds-as    well    as    medical    equipment    and 

ters   nto  the  hands  of  community  people  and  . .  q^^^^,  Electric.  Srujs.   One   of  Its   new   products    RhoGAM, 

hospital  workers.       'Hewlett-Packard.  u  a  vaccine  against  Rh  disease,  which  has 

,„         „    .                    .        -          __  ,„„,  » International  Paper.  killed   as  many  as   10,000  babies  a  year  In 

( From  Fortune  magazine,  January  1970]  »  ,  . ,  „  johnson  &  Johnson,  the  U,S,  alone. 

It's  Time  To  Operate — ^Thx  Medicai.  1 1  *  Kendall. 

INDUSTRIAI.  CoMPixx  I . « f^kc,  Davls.  *  ^^'^  ^°  '-"^''^'^ 

(By  Harold  B   Meyers)  "Philip  Morris.  Not  long  ago  an  x-ray  machine  was  Ukely 

^                                    '.     .  "ssybron  to  be  a  hospital's  single  most  complex  piece 

Looked  upon  as  a  product,  medical  care  i ,  smith  Kline  &  French  of  equipment.  The  medical  market  for  such 

In  many  respects  eludes  the  grasp  of  market  ^ ,  ^m„  liMnbLrt  machines,    dominated    by    General    Electric. 

forces.    Price,    choice,    measurable    perform-  ,  wl^tm/house  continues  to  be  lively :  an  estimated  $68  mll- 

ance.   channels   of   expression  for  consumer  wesimgnouse.  ^^^   ^   ^^^    ^^^   ^^^^  ^^^   ^^^^  ^^   ^j^_ 

discontent — all    these    elements    are    either  a  big  part  of  this  business  goes  to  com-  tronlc     equipment     required     by     a     fully 

missing  or  distorted  because  of  the  product's  panles  that  have  been  In  the  field  for  a  long  equipped  hospital  covers  a  broad  spectr\un, 

peculiar  nature.  But  the  market  economy  Is  time,  such  as  EU  Lilly  and  Baxter  Labora-  j^om  patient  monitoring  to  kidney  machines 

very  much  present  and  at  work  In  what  Is  torles.  But  an  array  of  other  companies  is  gj^^  blood  analysis — with   computers  doing 

coming  to  be  known  as  the  "medlcal-lndus-  now  cutting  in.  'When  the  American  Hospital  the  paper  work. 

trial  complex."  the  business  of  manufactur-  Association  held  Its  seventy-first  annual  con-  gg^t  known  as  a  maker  of  propellers  for 

Ing  and  selling  the  varied  equipment,  from  ventlon  In  Chicago  last  summer,  495  com-  aircraft  engines,  Hamilton  Standard,  a  dl- 

bandages    to    two-mlUlon-volt    cobalt    ma-  merclal  exhibitors  took  booths.  Among  them  vision  of  United  Aircraft,  came  to  medical 

chines,  that  doctors  and  hospitals  use.  The  were  companies  rarely  thought  of  as  active  electronics   by   way   of   the   space   industry, 

demand  for  such  products  Is  so  strong  that  m  the  health  business,  Including  Zenith  and  r^^  company  won  a  research  contract  from 

many  new  companies,  some  of  them  giants  Motorola,  I.B.M.  and  Addressograph   Multi-  jjaSA    In    the   early    1960's   to    develop   and 

In  other  fields,  have  Joined  the  old-line  man-  graph,      Blgelorw-Sanford      and      Monsanto,  build  a  telemetry-type  cardiac  monitor  for 

ufacturers  In  a  bid  for  new  profits.  Many  conglomerates — from  Litton  Industries  ^g^  ^y  astronauts.  Out  of  that  research  grew 

Fortune  estimates  that  outlays  for  health  to  C.I.T.  Financial — now  have  medical  groups  ^  variety  of  products  for  commercial  sale, 

care  totaled  $63  billion  last  year.  An  Impres-  m  their  corxx>rate  families.  Aerospace  com-  including  a  telephone  monitoring  system  for 

slve   share   of  those    expenditures   went   for  panics  are  Involved  in  everything  from  com-  cardiac  patients.  By  using  that  $660  unit,  a 

manufactured  goods  of  all  kinds  In  1967,  the  puterized      medical      information      systems  post-coronary  patient  can  relay  electrocardlo- 

last  year  for  which  official  figures  are  avail-  (Lockheed)   to  life-support  systems   (United  gram    data   from    his   home   to    his    doctor's 

able,  the  value  of  medical-related  items  alone  Aircraft) .  Even  tobacco  companies,  for  years  office  by  telephone.  A  more  complex  version 

totaled  more  than  $6  billion  at  the  time  of  the  special  target  of  medical  researchers,  are  qj  the  system  enables  a  single  nurse  to  keep 

shipment  by  the  manufacturers.  Since  then  joining    the    chase    for    the    health    dollar  watch  over  as  many  as  four  hospital  patients 

the  market  has  been  growing  at  a  compound  Philip   Morris  has   formed  a  new   division,  without  leaving  her  station, 

rate  of  IC  to  15  percent  a  year,  Submarkets  asR  Medical  Industries,  that  numbers  su-  Another  outgrowth  of  Hamilton  Standard's 

have   reached   some  surprising   totals:    $185  tures  and  surgical  blades  among  its  products,  work    with    life-support    systems    for    astro- 

mllllon    for   all   types  of   surgical   dressings.  One  of  the  fast-growing  older  companies  nauts    was    the    Slmas    ptmip,    a   computer- 

about   $100  million  for  hypodermic  needles  in  the  health-care  industry  Is  Its  largest  dls-  controlled  heart  pump.  When  a  patient  in 

and  syringes.  trlbutor,   American   Hospital    Supply    Corp.  the  throes  of  a  heart  attack  Is  put  on  the 

COMPONENTS  OP  A  CROWING   MARKET  'When  President  Harry  K.  DeWltt  Joined  the  pump,  the  machine  takes  over  much  of  the 

Thousands  of  different  products,  supplied  company  as  a  salesman  In  19*1.  Its  catalogt:e  work  of  the  heart.  It  was  first  used  two  years 
by  hundreds  of  companies  of  all  kln(£  and  h«f  only  100  pages.  Today  the  company  s  ago  In  Montreal  on  a  forty-seven-year-old 
Sizes,  make  up  the  total  medical  market  for  <^**,?^°f"f  ''^P**'^  ^^/n* n<^1f  ^'^  i"^^  ^«^  execatlve  named  Samuel  Ix^ndon^  At 
manufactured  goods.  This  list  shows  the  "j^}^^  "^"^K^  ^o'  sonae  60,000  Items,  and  De-  the  time  he  was  put  on  the  pumi>-whlch 
variety  of  companies  being  drawn  to  health  Witt  says:  "I  am  grateful  that  I  am  no  longer  had  been  under  experimental  study  for  two 
products,  and  the  way  companies  that  were  '^  J^}^^IP^  "'^tf.^*^  with  having  to  know  years  by  a  heart  specialist  at  the  Jewish  Gen- 
long  In  only  one  major  market,  like  Abbott  In  what  all  thrae  things  do  American  Hospital  era!  Hospltal-Ixsndon's  doctor  gave  hiin  less 
drugs,  are  beginning  to  branch  out.  In  some  Supply  has  been  gradually  Increasing  its  own  than  a  5  percent  chance  of  recovery.'  London 
cases,  medical  products  are  handled  by  dlvl-  manufacturing  capability,  and  45  percent  of  was  able  to  go  home  seven  weeks  later 
slons  of  a  large  corporate  entity,  which  have  ^^  ^^^  '^t^  ^^P^'"  **f  own  products,  in-  Thirty-seven  of  the  machines  which  cost 
well-established  identities  of  their  own.  Davol  eluding  rubber  gloves,  laboratory  cages  for  ,9.900  each,  are  now  In  use  by  hospitals,  and 
had  long  been  a  well-known  manufacturer  of  animals,  and  an  organ-preservation  machine  Hanallton  Standard  is  at  work,  under  a  Na- 
surglcal  products  before  it  was  acquired  by  t^at  sells  for  $15,300.  The  company's  sales  tlonal  Heari;  Institute  contract,  on  a  mora 
International  Paper  in  1968  ^°^  '''°™  *^^®  million  in  1964  to  $387  mllUon  advanced  "circulatory  assist  device."  This  one 

This  sampler  of  medical ' markets  is  based  ^'^  "68.  In  the  same  period   earnings  more  will  employ  a  special  pressure  suit,  not  un- 

on  Census  Bureau  figures  for  1967,  the  most  ^^^  doubled,  going  from  33  to  67  cents  a  uke    those    used    by    the    astronauts,    which 

recent  available    The  values  given  are  as  of  share.  The  company's  stock,  long  a  hot  favor-  ambulance    drivers   or   other    relatively   un- 

ihe  time  of  shipment  by  the  manufacturer,  "e  of  Wall  Street,  has  sold  at  a  price-earnings  trained  personnel  could  put  on  a  heart  pa- 

and  are  regarded  In  the  Industry  as  under-  ""atlo  as  high  as  60.  tlent.  The  suit  would  help  maintain  heart 

stating  the  actual  totals.  Many  of  the  listed  American  Hospital  Supply's  rapid  growth  action  through  a  sequence  of  carefully  timed 

companies  are  active  In  categories  not  in-  reflects     the     Impact     of    two     concurrent  pulsations. 

eluded  here e  g     General  Electric  makes  a  trends — Increased   government    and    private  The  electronic  equipment  being  offered  to 

new  type  of  permeable  membrane,  and  In-  spending  on  health,  and  the  greater  com-  hospitals  Is  expensive— a  single  x-ray  unit 

tematlonal   Paper   manufactures  disposable  plexlty    of    modem    medical    science.    Says  can  cost  $100,000— and  Is  subject  to  rapid 

gowns  for  surgeons,  DeWltt:  "As  treatment  of  diseases  has  be-  obsolescence.  To  conserve  their  capital,  some 

Drugs  sUll  rank  as  the  largest  single  medl-  come  more  complex,  so  has  equipment  be-  hospitals  are  leasing  rather  than  buying  the 

cal  submarket.  But  the  growth  of  technical  come    more    compUcated.    There    was    no  equipment  The  chief  advantage,  as  Milton  H. 

devices  reflects  the  changes  In  medical  care,  thought  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  of  cobalt  Slsselman.   vice   president   for   ooordlnaUon 

According  to  Arthur  D,  Little  Inc..  the  fotoZ  machines,  heart  pacemakers,  cryosurgical  in-  and  planning  at  New  York's  Mount  Slnal 

market   for    medical    technology,    mcludlng  struments    for   cataract    removal,    artificial  Medical    Center,    explains.    Is    that    dollars 

electronic  devices,  probably  exceeds  $460  mil-  hearts,  artificial  heart  valves,  or  micro-stir-  spent  on  leasing  come  out  of  operating  funds, 

lion  a  year.  glcal    Instruments    for    surgery    performed  rather  than  capital  funds.  In  addition,  all 
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coeU  are  known  in  advance  When  Oener»l 
Electric  leases  x-ray  equipment  to  hospitals. 
QS.  provides  total  maintenance.  Borg-War- 
ner — which  became  interested  In  hospital 
furnishings  after  one  of  Its  executives,  oon- 
v&lescLng  from  an  operation,  studied  the 
shortcomings  of  his  hospital  bed — recently 
leased  furniture  for  143  patient*'  rooms  to 
LaOuardla  Hospital  In  New  York. 

93    PiaCIKT    DISPOSAB1.X 

The  greatest  change  In  health-care  prod- 
ucts Ln  recent  years  has  been  the  emphasis 
on  Items  that  are  discarded  after  a  single 
use  Becton.  Dickinson  &  Co  ( 1969  sales  t30« 
million)  does  79  percent  of  its  business  in 
health  product* — and  about  70  percent  of 
that  segment  Is  represented  by  "disposable" 
Items  such  as  hypodermic  needles,  syringes, 
scalpels,  and  gloves.  The  percentage  la  even 
higher  for  Sherwood  Medical  Industries  Inc  , 
which  Ls  85  percent  owned  by  Brunswick 
Corp  About  93  percent  of  Sherwood's  annual 
sales,  which  totaled  Ml  mlUlon  In  1968. 
comes  from  disposable  products  Most  of  the 
remainder  of  Sherwood's  business  represents 
sales  of  medical  equipment  and  furniture. 
Including  examining  tables. 

Behind  the  demand  for  dlsT>o8ablee  lie  two 
Inescapable  facts  of  medical  life  today  One 
Is  that  a  re-uaable  Instrument  or  product 
carries  a  hidden,  but  unavoidable,  risk  of 
infection;  no  matter  how  careful  the  sterili- 
zation process  may  be,  some  obdurate  germ 
may  be  lurking  out  of  Its  purifying  reach. 
Another  circumstance.  Just  as  compelling. 
Is  of  economic  rather  than  biological  Im- 
portance. More  than  80  percent  of  the  typical 
hospital's  budget  goes  for  labor  costs.  To 
make  a  medical  Item  ready  for  re-use  Is  a 
demanding,  tlme-consumlng  task — one  that 
requires  a  considerable  investment  of  labor 
In  a  talk  before  security  analysts,  DeWUt 
of  .\merlcan  Hospital  Supply  detailed  the 
step*  that  a  "simple  surgical  drape"  must  go 
through  before  It  can  be  re-used:  "After  the 
used  cloth  leaves  the  operatlntt  room,  It  often 
Is  pre-»oaked  to  help  remove  any  blood  stains 
Then  It  has  to  be  washed  ( And  If  contamin- 
ated. It  must  b«  washed  separately  )  Next  It 
has  to  t>e  inspected  on  a  large  lighted  table 
where  every  hole  found  must  be  circled  and 
patched  The  towel  cMpa  used  so  frequently 
in  surgery  can  make  eight  to  ten  holes  per 
clip  Bach  of  these  holes  must  tie  patched 
Next,  the  sheeting  must  be  ln!»pected  for  lint. 
To  remove  the  '.Int  hospl'^al  emplovees  use 
el'her  a  special  roller  or  tapes  of  sticky 
paper  wrapped  around  the  hand  and  moved 
over  both  sides  of  the  entire  sheet  "  Even 
after  all  that  laborious  process  Is  completed 
the  surgical  drape  must  still  be  folded, 
packed,  sterilized,  and  stored  So  hospitals 
buy  sterile,  pre-packaged  surgical  drapes  and 
discard  them  after  use 

The  demand  for  disposable  fabric  products 
has  drawn  many  paper  companies  into  the 
health-care  industry  International  Paper, 
Scott  Paper,  and  Kimberly-Clark  manufac- 
ture Items  like  surgical  drapes  and  surgeon's 
gowas  out  of  nonwoven  fabrics  Klmberly- 
CTark  recently  doubled  Its  manufacturing 
capacity  for  the  medlcal-dUposable  market 
But  disposables  wl~.ether  hypodermic 
needles  or  surgeons'  gowns,  can  also  create 
difficulties  of  their  own  Suppliers  must 
maintain  Urge  conveniently  located  stocks 
of  everything  they  offer,  thus  tying  up  capi- 
tal m  inventory  American  Hospital  Supply 
has  installed  an  Intricate  computer-based 
ordering  system  to  link  Its  customers  with 
Its  warehouses,  and  In  the  last  few  years 
has  doubled  its  warehouse  capacity  Further, 
as  Borg-Warner's  President  James  F  Ber* 
gays,  "disposing  of  the  disposables"  presents 
dlOlcultlea  A  product  like  International 
Paper's  Confll  fabric  remains  strong  when 
wet,  which  Is  Important  In  medical  use. 
Burning  ts  about  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of 
a  Confll  garment — particularly  one  that  has 


been    contaminated     But    that   adds   to   atr 
pollution 

(Prom   Fortune   m.igazlne,   January    1970) 

Its  TUiK  To  Opdiatx — Costly  Machinbs  To 

Save  Lrvxs 

Research  and  Innovation  In  this  age  of 
tec.'inology  have  had  their  most  dramatic 
Impact  on  human  welfare  In  the  realm  of 
health  The  new  artifacts  of  medicine  are 
often  as  complex  and  Impressive  as  those  on 
that  more  \i.sible  frontier  of  technology, 
space  and  they  are  considerably  more  rele- 
vant to  the  urgent  needs  of  mankind.  A  few 
examples  of  the  llfesavlng  equipment  com- 
ing into  use  In  hospitals  In  the  US.  are 
shown  on  these  and  the  following  pages.  Not 
all  of  the  concepts  are  brand  new  linear 
accelerators  were  first  installed  In  hospitals 
In  the  Fifties,  and  a  form  of  pressure  cham- 
ber was  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks 

Like  space  hardware,  the  new  devices  are 
usually  expensive  The  hyperbaric  pressure 
chamber  ileftt  cost  Mount  Slnal  Hospital 
in  New  York  City  about  »800.000  to  Install 
four  years  a«o  The  linear  accelerator  on 
the  page  opposite  Is  valued  at  »200.000,  a  new 
cyclotron  would  cost  about  $300,000  today, 
and  the  neurosurgery  suite  at  Mount  Zlon 
Hospital  m  San  Francisco  »200,000  Once  the 
equipment  Is  procured,  the  costs  have  Just 
begun  Mount  Slnal  Is  spending  .^n  esti- 
mated •550.000  annually  to  maintain  and 
op>erate  Its  pressure  chamber  The  widely 
used  kidney  machine  can  cost  $15,000  an- 
nujilly  per  patient  In  upkeep  materials  and 
staff  Patients  are  unable  to  co\er  expenses 
on  such  a  scale  themselves,  and  with  hospi- 
tal endowments  and  federal  subsidies  fall- 
ing to  kf*p  pace  hospitals  are  hard  pressed 
for  funds  to  operate  these  advanced  facili- 
ties Both  In  rural  areas  and  city  slums,  pa- 
tients die  each  year  for  lack  of  treatment  that 
is  within  technical,  but  not  flnanclal.  reach. 

Other  glamorous  modern  facilities,  such  as 
the  heart-transplant  operating  rooms  or  In- 
tenslve-care  units  Installed  by  well-endowed 
but  less  busy  hospitals,  stand  Idle  much  of 
the  time,  their  purchase  motivated  by  pres- 
tige more  than  necessity  More  than  700  hos- 
pitals, for  Instance,  are  equipped  to  perform 
open- heart  surgery  Rational  distribution  of 
services  would  cut  costs,  and  a  more  effective 
system  of  preventive  care  would  do  away  with 
some  of  the  need 
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It  Is  Tim*  To  Opx«ate — HosprrAi.a  Nexd  Maw- 

AOEME.vT   Even   Mo»e   Than    Monkt 

I  By  John  M    Meckllm 

Nut  long  ago  when  Americans  who  were 
not  charity  cases  entered  a  hospital,  they 
faced  the  prospect  of  serious  flnanclal  loss, 
or  even  floancial  catastrophe  Now  the  ad- 
vent of  private  Insurance  pians  and  of  gtjv- 
erment  assistance  through  medicare  and 
medicaid  has  changed  all  that  The  doors  of 
hospitals  have  swung  open  virtually  to 
e\eryone  Only  In  relatively  rare  cases,  where 
hoepltal  stays  are  exceptionally  prolonged. 
ne«d  a  patient  fear  disastrous  financial  con- 
sequences 

But  that  Indisputably  progressive  develop- 
ment has  brought  with  It  a  new  set  of  dan- 
gers The  hospital  system  Itself  Is  straining 
under  the  weight  of  the  new  loads  impKised 
up>on  It  A  new  kind  of  flnanclal  catastrophe 
threatens — evidenced  moat  graphically  In 
the  national  average  cost  p)er  patient  day 
in  general  hospl'als.  which  Jumped  from 
$48  15  m  1966  to  an  estimated  $67  60  In  1969. 
Projections  Indicate  that  the  cost  will  reach 
at>out  $74  this  year  In  some  of  our  greet 
medical  centers  the  cost  of  a  piatlent  day  can 
run  as  high  as  $166.  and  that  doesn't  In- 
clude the  doctors'  fe«8. 

Such  increases  reflect  the  pressure  of  In- 
creased demand,  stimulated  by  Insurance 
coverage,    on    relatively    static    supply.    The 


trend  toward  shorter  hospital  stays  that  ac- 
companied improvements  In  the  quality  of 
medical  care  has  now  been  reversed.  The 
average  stay  in  a  hospital  is  8.4  days,  almost 
a  full  day  longer  than  it  was  eight  years  ago. 
Big  pushes  on  costs  have  come  from  the 
increased  wages  of  notoriously  underpaid 
hospital  employees.  In  three  years,  labor  costs 
have  climbed  sharply,  especially  In  a  few  un- 
ionised areas  such  as  New  York  City,  where 
they  have  gone  up  more  than  40  percent.  Sal- 
aries of  interns  and  residents  have  shot  up,  as 
can  be  seen  by  the  experience  of  one  of  the 
nation's  leading  hospitals,  Boston's  Massa- 
chusetts General  (overleaf).  At  the  same 
time,  new  technology  (see  "Costly  Machines 
to  Save  Lives."  page  93)  requires  the  Invest- 
ment of  more  and  more  capital  In  sum.  this 
hemorrhage  of  rising  costs  has  sent  insurance 
premiums  soaring,  and  has  presented  legis- 
lators and  taxpayers  with  the  prospect  of 
larger  and  larger  cutlays  for  government- 
sponsored  programs.  Medicare  and  medicaid 
alone  are  expected  to  pay  hospitals  more 
than  $6  billion  In  1970. 

The  Inflation  of  some  hospital  costs  might 
h.ive  been  better  contained  by  better  man- 
agement But  the  managers  of  many  hos- 
pitals were  Ill-prepared  for  the  explosive  new 
demand.  Accounting  methods  have  remained 
Inadequate  Construction  of  hospitals  over 
the  years  has  been  haphazard,  so  that  costly 
facilities  are  often  duplicated  by  neighbor- 
ing institutions  Tfet  the  system  also  faces 
an  urgent  need  lor  some  $7  billion  In  new 
capital  to  modernize  existing  plant.  pKi."! 
about  $3  billion  more  for  some  90.000  addi- 
tional beds  in  poorly  served  communities 
Hospitals  cannot  r;ilse  anywhere  near  these 
amounts  by  their  own  efforts. 

In  the  search  for  more  efficient  and  pro- 
ductive use  of  existing  facilities,  some  hos- 
pli.ils  are  generating  Imaiglnatlve  new  man- 
agerial approaches.  They  are  using  sclentflc 
planniig  methods,  and  extending  their  use 
of  Computers  Into  many  new  areas  A  few 
institutions,  such  as  Baptist  Memorial  Hog- 
pit.il  m  Memphis,  ha\e  gone  Into  sideline 
business  ventures  to  boost  their  incomes, 
and  thus  reduce  the  fees  they  must  charge 
their  patients. 

But  basic  structural  reforms  bltc  needed  to 
give  the  system  permanent  stability.  The  im- 
mediate requirement  Is  certainly  to  revise 
the  nature  of  in.surance  coverage,  rewriting 
Insurance  plans  .so  that  they  reward  hosplt.il 
economies  and  penalize  waste  This,  in  turn, 
must  oe  accompanied  by  widespread  accel- 
eration of  a  trend  alreaidy  started — toward 
construction  of  .separate,  hospital-connected 
clinics,  and  other  facilities  for  less  Intensive, 
and  therefiire  les.s  expensive,  care.  Clinics  to 
provide  ambulatory  care,  both  In  rural  areas 
and  in  the  core  cities  could  vastly  relieve 
the  pressure  on  hospitals  Such  changes  will 
become  more  urgent  over  the  next  few  years, 
as  a  new  wave  of  demand  for  care,  mostly 
from  the  pix)r,  breaks  over  the  present  means 
for  distributing  it 

CASfADINC    BILLIONS 

The  main  cause  of  the  upheaval  in  costs, 
wage  demands  from  the  nation's  2.300.000 
hospital  employees.  Is  neither  surprising  nor 
reprehenilble  Hospital  employees  once 
ranked  among  the  most  underpaid  workers 
In  the  country,  earning  as  little  as  35  cents 
per  hour  In  some  parts  of  the  South.  Unions 
beg.in  entering  the  field  In  a  few  urban  cen- 
ters In  the  late  I950's.  touching  off  a  series 
of  bitter  strikes.  Some  of  the  consequent 
wage  Increases  were  reinforced  by  belated 
extension  of  federal  minimum-wage  laws 
into  the  hospital  field  In  1967. 

With  billions  of  new  federal  funds  cascad- 
ing Into  the  system,  hospital  resistance  to  the 
unions  has  collapsed.  In  three  yean  the 
minimum  wage  In  New  York  City  has  gone 
from  $69  a  week  to  $100.  and  another  big 
boost  Is  Ukely  later  this  year.  Even  nonunion 
hospitals   have   been   forced   to   follow   suit 
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because  of  worsening  shortages  of  trained 
people  such  as  nurses  and  laboratory  techni- 
cians. The  Impact  has  been  staggering,  since 
payroll  reptresents  about  60  to  70  percent  of 
all  hospital  costs. 

Still  another  factor  Is  the  seemingly  In- 
soluble dilemma  created  by  the  dramatic 
advances  of  modern  technology.  A  heart 
transplant,  for  example,  may  require  a  team 
of  as  many  as  twenty-five  doctors,  and  costs 
perhaps  $50,000,  plus  thousands  more  In  post- 
operative care.  Transplants  are  still  experi- 
mental, and  so  far  are  unlikely  to  keep  the 
ptatlent  alive  more  than  a  year  or  two.  To 
keep  a  leukemic  child  alive  for  one  year  can 
cost  $30,000.  Hemodialysis,  a  remarkable 
technique  for  treating  a  victim  of  kidney 
failure  by  flushing  out  his  blood  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  costs  about  $16,000  a  year  In 
a  hospital,  or  some  $6,000  a  year  If  It  can  be 
done  at  home.  But  it  often  pwnnlts  the  pa- 
tient to  return  to  a  useful  life  for  several 
years.  Lack  of  facilities  for  dialysis,  and  lack 
o(  trained  people,  have  permitted  treatment 
In  the  last  four  years  of  less  than  10  percent 
of  patients  who  needed  It.  Some  70,000  others 
who  might  have  been  helped  were  left  to  die. 

"If  we  were  willing,"  says  Dr.  Hugh  Luckey. 
president  of  New  York  Hospital — Cornell 
Medical  Center,  "we  could  perform  about  75 
percent  of  what  we  are  doing  now  at  half 
the  cost  by  cutting  out  expensive  special 
treatments.  But  the  Idea  is  unthinkable." 
An  American  doctor  who  recently  visited  the 
Soviet  Union  says  the  Russians  have  devel- 
oped equipment  such  as  dialysis  machines, 
but  that  they  seldom  use  It.  He  says  the 
Russians  told  him.  "It's  cheaper  to  make  new 
models,"  I.e..  let  the  old  ones  die.  Americans 
are  reluctant  to  do  It  that  way  If  treatment 
Is  available.  Nevertheless,  heavy  spending  on 
exotic  treatments  consumes  funds  and  medi- 
cal skills  that  might  otherwise  be  used  for 
badly  needed  help  to,  say,  the  thousands 
of  tuberculosis  victims  In  U.S.  poverty  areas. 

FROM     "PESTHOUSES"    TO    CITADELS    OF    SClENCk 

The  weaknesses  of  management  and  or- 
ganization now  coming  to  light  In  many  of 
the  nation's  7,137  hospitals  have  their 
origins  back  In  the  nineteenth  century.  In 
those  days,  hospitals  were  supjxirted  by 
chanty  and  were  commonly  known  as  "pest- 
houses."  places  to  dump  the  indigent  sick 
while  the  rich  were  cared  for  In  their  own 
homes  where  there  was  less  danger  of  Infec- 
tion. As  times  changed,  hospitals  were  trans- 
formed into  citadels  of  modern  science.  But 
the  old  economic  structure  remained.  Today 
34  percent  of  the  nation's  hcepltal  beds  are 
In  "'voluntary,"  tax-free  Institutions  that 
handle  both  paying  and  charity  cases;  11.6 
j>ercent  are  in  state,  county,  or  municipal- 
owned  establishments;  and  3.9  percent  are 
In  privately  owned  hospitals  operated  for 
profit.  The  balance  of  51.6  percent  of  the 
beds  are  In  various  specialized  Institutions 
such  as  veterans'  hospitals  and  facilities  for 
psychiatric  and  tubercular  care.  The  volun- 
tary hospitals  have  emerged  as  the  most  im- 
portant segment  of  the  Industry.  They  are 
the  most  advanced  kinds  of  hospitals  In  med- 
ical skin,  but  their  economics  often  are 
makeshift. 

Initially,  the  voluntary  hospitals  relied  al- 
most entirely  on  private  gifts  for  capital 
needs.  More  recently,  the  main  sources  have 
been  government  grants,  and  an  allowance 
for  depreciation  and  Interest  costs  In  Insur- 
ance payments.  But  this  has  not  been  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  swiftly 
changing  Industry,  and  many  hospitals  have 
been  forced  to  hobble  along  with  antiquated 
plant  and  equipment,  which  adds  substan- 
tially to  their  costs.  Being  private  Institu- 
tions, voluntary  hospitals  are  not  required 
to  account  to  the  general  public,  and  some 
of  them  still  keep  their  books  secret.  Ac- 
counting methods  often  are  an  astonishing 
Jumble  (In  some  cases  nurses  do  the  paper 
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work  In  their  spare  time),  although  they 
have  been  Improved  by  the  standardized  re- 
quirements of  medicare  and  medicaid. 

Too  little  of  the  task  of  managing  Is  per- 
formed by  professional  managers.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  doctors  tend  to  dominate  hos- 
pital policy  making.  They  often  are  Indif- 
ferent to  economic  considerations.  opp>o6lng 
moves  to  save  money — ^Including  even  such 
arrangements  as  using  operating  rooms  on 
Sundays.  Says  one  unhappy  administrator: 
"A  lot  of  doctors  behave  like  fighter  pilots." 

The  dictatorship  of  the  doctors  Is  par- 
ticularly troublesome  In  small  hospitals  In 
Isolated  communities.  Physicians  are  hard 
to  recruit  In  such  places,  and  they  can  get 
their  way  simply  by  threatening  to  leave. 
Management  shortcomings  also  are  frequent- 
ly exacerbated  by  the  fact  that  hospital 
trustees,  who  have  the  final  say  In  admin- 
istrative matters,  are  often  chosen  purely 
for  their  prestige  and  money-raising  capa- 
bilities. Such  men  can  give  the  hospital  little 
of  their  time.  Curiously,  they  seeim  to  permit 
Inefficiencies  that  they  would  never  tolerate 
In  their  own  businesses. 

Old-fashioned  empire  building  also  stimu- 
lates needless  expenses.  Fancy  laboratory 
equipment,  promoted  by  aggressive  salesmen 
of  hospital  supplies.  Is  too  often  bought  by 
hospitals  that  will  use  the  equipment  very 
little — a  fault  that  would  not  exist  if  there 
were  more  competitive  restraints  In  the 
system.  A  study  recently  published  by  the 
federal  Public  Health  Service  reported  that 
776  hospitals  maintained  facilities  In  1967 
for  open-heart  svirgery,  but  that  a  surprising 
31  percent  of  them  had  not  used  their 
capability  for  a  year.  That  Is  not  only  waste- 
ful of  exx>enslve  equipment,  but  also  risky; 
open-heart  surgery  Is  a  highly  exacting  proce- 
dure with  constantly  changing  techniques, 
and  a  rusty  surgeon  is  somewhat  less  than 
desirable.  In  1968  In  New  York  City  alone, 
no  fewer  than  twenty  hospitals  offered  open, 
heart  surgery.  But  Just  five  of  them  did  two- 
thirds  of  all  such  operations. 

Though  there  are  critical  shortages  of  beds 
In  some  places,  hospitals  on  the  whole  are 
underutilized.  Of  the  806,000  beds  In  general 
hospitals,  an  average  of  20  percent  are  always 
empty.  That  slack  Is  much  more  costly  even 
than  comparable  vacancy  rates  In  a  hotel,  be- 
cause a  hospital  must  keep  trained  people 
on  duty  twenty-four  hours  a  day  no  matter 
how  many  beds  are  filled. 

The  range  in  prices  In  various  hospitals 
around  the  coun^  reflects  the  uneven  level 
of  hospital  management.  Rates  for  com- 
parable facilities  In  comparable  areas  can 
vary  by  10  percent  or  more.  Nationwide,  the 
number  of  employees  per  patient  ranges  from 
as  low  as  1.5  to  more  than  four.  There  are 
valid  reasons  for  many  of  these  differences. 
The  nation's  530  teaching  hospitals  (where 
interns  and  residents  are  trained)  obviously 
require  more  staff.  But  the  variations  also 
reflect  differences  in  relative  efficiency  that 
could  hardly  be  found  among  competitive 
private  enterprises. 

SOME  FDn>  rr  phofttable 
In  business  of,  oourae,  the  profit  motive 
spurs  efficiency,  and  some  people  believe  It 
could  do  the  same  for  hospitals.  Recently,  a 
number  of  corporations  have  been  acquir- 
ing and  forming  chains  of  hospitals  In  order 
to  run  them  for  profit.  Such  oompanlee, 
which  Include  American  Medloorp  Inc.  and 
^ospltaI  Corp.  of  America,  are  planning  to 
build  at  least  forty  new  hospitals.  The  stock 
of  some  of  the  oompanlee  baa  sold  at  remark- 
able price-earnings  ratios  of  more  than  100 
to  1.  The  number  of  privately  run  nursing 
homes  has  Jumped  astonishingly  in  three 
years  from  about  13,000  to  no  fewer  than 
23,000,  mainly  as  a  result  of  medicare.  The 
stock  of  the  ntirslng-home  companies  has 
sold  at  p-e  ratios  Just  as  giddy. 
The     emergence     of     for-profit     hospital 


chains  could  put  some  badly  needed  competi- 
tion Into  the  system.  But  for  the  present  It 
Is  putting  an  added  load  on  voluntary  boe- 
pltals.  Most  private  hospitals  do  no  teaching, 
accept  no  charity  cases,  and  perform  only 
routine  surgery,  e.g.,  appendectomies.  Thus 
they  are  able  to  make  a  profit  on  rates  averag- 
ing 20  p>ercent  below  those  of  the  voluntary 
hospitals,  while  delivering  care  of  an  equiva- 
lent quality.  The  effect  Is  to  concentrate  the 
most  serious  (and  most  expensive)  patients 
In  the  volunteer  hospitals,  compounding 
their  financial  woes.  A  few  states,  led  by  New 
York,  have  banned  for-profit  corporations 
from  owning  hospitals. 

On  a  more  pKJsltlve  note,  individual  hospi- 
tals all  over  the  country  have  been  coming  up 
with  Ingenious  programs  for  making  the  ex- 
isting system  work  better — qtUte  apart  from 
such  innovations  as  the  Kaiser  plan.  One  ap- 
proach, pioneered  by  Henry  Ford  Hospital — 
a  1,050-bed  voluntary  Institution  with  a 
large  outpatient  clinic  in  Detroit — has  been 
adopted  by  about  a  dozen  hospitals  elsewhere. 
It  departs  from  the  usual  pracUce,  where  doc- 
tors other  than  the  top  administrators  are 
associated  with  the  hospital,  but  work  on 
the  basis  of  the  fees  they  charge  patients. 
Instead,  all  the  doctors  at  Ford  are  full-time 
staff  members,  working  on  salary.  The  hospi- 
tal collects  all  fees.  The  system  creates 
an  Incentive  to  be  efficient,  since  the  staff 
has  a  stake  In  the  success  of  the  hospital's 
over-all  performance.  Unlike  most  voluntary 
hospitals,  Ford  has  been  able  to  do  without 
charitable  contributions  since  1950. 

Another  exceptionally  weU-run  voluntary 
hospital  Is  Baptist  Memorial  In  Memphis, 
which  Is  administered  by  one  of  the  best 
hospital  managers  In  the  country.  Prank 
Groner  has  built  Baptist  Into  the  biggest 
non-government  hospital  in  the  U.S.  in  num- 
ber of  admissions.  One  of  the  nation's  largest 
in  terms  of  beds  (1,500),  It  Is  also  the  big- 
gest year-round  employer  in  Memphis,  with 
3,000  persons  on  Its  payroll.  Groner  has 
built  up  for  the  hospital  a  subsidiary  con- 
glomerate Including  a  ninety-room  hotel 
(with  half  Its  rooms  occupied  by  out- 
patients) ,  parking  lots  for  1,200  cars,  a  drug- 
store, and  three  office  buildings  (mostly  for 
associated  doctors).  Such  outside  operations 
contribute  about  $1,250,000  a  year  to  the 
hospital's  income,  and  help  Groner  keep  hos- 
pital charges  per  patient  down  to  $60  a 
day — or  about  10  percent  below  the  average 
of  other  large  hospitals. 

New  York  City's  1,200-bed  Mount  Slnal 
Hospital  Is  one  of  the  finest  In  the  world, 
and  one  of  the  most  harassed  by  the  high 
cost  of  excellence.  It  has  the  city's  only 
hyperbaric  chamber,  for  control  of  certain 
Illnesses  that  respond  to  high  oxygen  pres- 
sure, e.g.,  one  type  of  gangrene.  In  five  years 
it  has  been  used  on  only  about  850  patients. 
Including  450  surgical  cases,  but  the  equip- 
ment has  certainly  saved  a  number  of  lives. 
Testifying  recently  before  a  state  committee 
on  hospital  cost  reduction.  Mount  Sinai's  di- 
rector. Dr.  S.  David  Pomrlnse,  said:  "If  the 
state  Is  going  to  reduce  flnanclal  reimburse- 
ment to  hospitals,  the  state  must  also  tell 
MS — specifically — which  of  these  services  to 
eliminate  .  .  .  which  patients  we  are  to  al- 
low to  die." 

Mount  Sinai's  costs  In  1969  came  to  a  for- 
midable $118  per  patient  day  (compared  with 
$85  In  1967).  Pomrlnse  sajrs  that  about  85 
percent  of  the  hospital's  costs  are  fixed,  and 
cannot  be  reduced  without  elimination  of 
such  facilities  as  the  hyperbaric  chamber. 
Within  the  remaining  area,  where  It  can  try 
to  economize.  Mount  Slnal  operates  In  the 
style  of  a  modem  business,  with  an  annual 
budget  of  $59  million.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  hospitals  to  adopt  computerized  man- 
agement of  flnanclal  statements,  operating 
reports,  and  Its  payroll  of  4,000  persons,  as 
well  as  some  computerized  diagnostic  work, 
such  as  cardiogram  analysis.  Motmt  Slnal 
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uses  &n  Internal  teletype  system  for  rapid 
transmission  of  data,  ranging  from  patient  s 
bills  to  dietary  Instructiona. 

In  Its  hotel  services.  Mount  Sinai  manages 
better  than  most  hotels  Maida  are  alerted 
the  moment  a  patient  leaves,  aind  his  room 
is  scrubbed  and  prepared  for  the  next  patient* 
no  more  than  ninety  minutes  later  Food 
ser\u-e  has  been  expedited  through  installa- 
tion of  an  optical  scanner.  The  machine 
checks  patients'  meals  three  times  dally  to 
avoid  errors  and  to  watch  over  special  diets 
through  a  color  coding  system  Multiple- 
choice  menus  are  prepared  on  an  assembly - 
line  basis,  delivered  through  tunnels  on  elec- 
tric carts  In  an  average  time  of  five  minutes 
from  kitchen  to  l)ed,  and  spot  checked  with 
pocket  thermometers  to  make  sure  they  are 
served  hot.  Pomrlnse  proudly  reports  that 
Mount  Sinai's  total  dally  "hotel"  costs,  In- 
cluding the  room,  food,  sheets,  and  the  like, 
come  to  only  tl9  38  per  patient,  or  consider- 
ably less  than  a  good  New  York  hotel  for 
room  alone 

INST.'kNT     HISTORY 

Computers,  of  course,  have  long  been  used 
In  hospital  accounting  Now  they  are  being 
introduced  more  directly  to  serve  the  cause 
of  patient  care  One  such  system,  develop)ed 
by  National  Data  Communlcattoos,  Is  being 
tested  at  Baptist  Hospital  in  Beaumont, 
Texas.  Complete  data  on  each  patient  is  fed 
into  a  computer  through  a  push-button  con- 
sole when  he  Is  admitted  to  the  hospital  The 
physlclaji  or  nurse  thereafter  reglsrters  all 
new  information,  such  as  prescribed  treat- 
ments so  that  everything  about  the  patient 
can  t)e  obtained  quickly  by  asking  the  com- 
puter for  a  display  or  print-out  The  system 
also  automatically  p>erfonns  such  choree  bjs 
printing  the  gximmed  label  to  go  with  medi- 
cation as  soon  as  the  order  Is  received;  and 
telling  the  stock  room  when  the  supply  of 
an  lt«m  should  be  replenished  It  can  also  be 
programmed  to  alert  the  nurse  fifteen  min- 
utes before  medication  should  be  admin- 
istered 

Computer  technology  Is  also  being  em- 
ployed in  an  ambitious  coet-lnformatlon 
service  run  for  the  past  decade  by  the  Amer- 
ican Hospital  Association,  the  leading  trade 
association.  About  3.0OO  hospitals  are  sub- 
scribing to  the  service  at  fees  ranging  up  to 
$480  a  year  A  detailed  ten-page  profile  cover- 
tag  some  270  statistical  Indicators  of  the  hos- 
pital's financial  operations  la  drawn  up,  fed 
Into  a  computer,  and  updated  once  a  month. 
The  computer  print-out  then  provides  a 
monthly  reading  on  how  the  hospital  Ls  do- 
ing in  each  area,  as  compared  with  past  per- 
formance At  the  same  time,  the  computer 
pro'."lde8  figures  on  how  the  hospitals  op- 
erating data  compare  with  national  and 
regional  median  flg\irea  for  hospitals  of  com- 
parable size.  The  result  Ls  an  Instant  picture 
of  places  where  the  hospital  should  be  able 
to  reduce  costs  or  Improve  services.  In  some 
cases,  subscriber  hospitals  have  achieved  sav- 
ings of  as  much  u  (60,000  a  year 

DESIGNED     rO%     THEiAPT 

Better  planning  and  better  design  of  hos- 
pitals also  promise  new  efllclencles  New  York 
Hospital  recently  conducted  a  study  showing 
that  better  archltectxiral  planning  could  cut 
a  nurse's  dally  walking  distance  by  ae  much 
as  50  percent  Hospitals  generally  are  switch- 
ing to  single-room  accommodations.  p>artly 
because  of  patient  demands  for  greater  pri- 
vacy, but  also  because  of  the  discovery  that 
being  in  a  single  room  helps  a  patient  get 
well  faster  Memphis'  Baptist  Hospital  has 
determined  that  a  patient  who  needs  eight 
days  In  a  ward  usually  gets  well  In  about 
seven  days  In  a  single  room 

E.  Todd  Wheeler,  a  prominent  Chicago 
architect,  believes  that  a  properly  designed 
sick  room  could  be  used  to  support  and  even 
speed  therapy  He  says  the  sick  room  should 
be  engineered  to  include  devices  not  only 
for  control  of  temperature  and  humidity,  but 


also  with  variable  light  colors  and  intensities, 
and  sound  calculated  to  soothe — all  of  which 
would  be  prescribed  by  a  phj-slclan  along 
with  the  needed  medical  treatment.  Wheeler 
thinks  specific  degrees  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure and  ionization  should  be  prescribed  in 
some  cases — there  are  indications  that  low 
pressure  tends  to  have  a  depressing  psycho- 
logical effect  while  high  pressure  is  exhila- 
rating Vital  body  functions  of  patients  could 
be  monitored  routinely  by  sensors  similar  to 
the  ones  used  by  astronauts  "We  know  more 
about  a  man  In  space,"  says  Wheeler,  "than 
we  do  about  a  patient" 

For  all  the  pleasing  prospect  ot  such 
schemes,  the  solution  to  the  hospital  pre- 
dicament requires  long-term,  major  reforms. 
The  Nixon  Administration  is  working  on  pos- 
albll©  techniques  to  create  incentives  for 
controlling  costs  Walter  J  McNerney.  presi- 
dent of  the  Blue  Cross  Association,  who  Is  a 
chairman  of  a  task  force  that  Nixon  set  up 
to  study  health  care.  says.  'We  must  find 
some  means  to  get  away  from  the  economic 
weightlessness  of  hospitals  under  the  present 
system  by  providing  controls  that  In  effect 
substitute  for  the  pressures  of  the  market." 

The  Administration's  idea  is  to  give  hos- 
pitals a  chance  to  earn  extra  income  If  they 
hold  their  expenditures  below  the  level  of 
comparable  hospitals  elsewhere.  The  amount 
of  money  that  a  hospital  would  be  paid  by 
medicare  and  medicaid  for  specified  serrtces 
on  the  basis  of  advance  estimates  would  be 
weighted  for  predictable  new  costs,  and  per- 
haps tied  directly  to  the  cost-of-living  index 
The  hospital  would  be  permitted  to  keep 
whatever  It  could  save  by  performing  those 
services  at  a  cost  lower  than  the  estimate, 
without  cutting  the  quality  of  care  But  it 
would  have  to  pay  for  any  expenditures  above 
the  estimate.  HEW  is  running  pilot  tests  on 
three  different  versions  of  this  plan  in  se- 
lected regions 

The  federal  government  might  also  inter- 
vene in  these  ways 

Health  insurance  plans  should  be  modified, 
perhaps  by  law.  to  provide  the  .same  amount 
of  coverage  for  both  inpatients  and  out- 
patients 

Community  planning  of  hospital  construc- 
tion and  renovation  should  t>e  required  to 
avoid  further  duplication  of  facilities,  and  to 
encourage  mergers  or  conversion  to  other 
uses  of  unneeded  plant. 

Federal  loans  and  grants  should  be  made 
to  replenish  and  maintain  hospital  capital 
needs,  but  only  after  the  rationalization  of 
facilities  Is  assured. 

CARE   or   THE   POOR 

Studies  show  that  today  the  poor  usually 
put  health  at  least  fourth  In  their  priorities, 
after  a  Job.  education  for  the  children,  and 
housing  One  of  the  nation's  most  aggressive 
leaders  in  the  battle  for  better  care  for  the 
poor  hJis  been  Dr  John  Knowles  of  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital.  Knowles  esti- 
mated in  1968  that  some  40.000  people  in 
the  Greater  Boston  area  were  suffering  from 
untreated  tuberculosis. 

In  various  public  statements,  Knowles  has 
repeatedly  exhorted  the  medical  world  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  community  as  a  whole, 
instead  of  catering  only  to  patients  who 
come  to  the  hospital  door  He  estimates  that 
hospital  admissions  from  Inner-clty.  im- 
poverished communities  could  be  cut  as 
much  as  80  percent  by  preventing  disease  be- 
fore It  happens  The  need,  says  Knowles.  is 
"the  development  of  comprehensive  service, 
hospital  based,  extending  all  the  expertise 
and  the  resources  of  the  hospital  out  Into 
community  health  centers  In  cwnjunctlon 
with  local  care  Institutions  and  stimulated 
through  federal  legislation." 

Something  of  the  kind  of  operation  that 
men  like  Knowles  are  looking  for  can  be 
found  in  the  huge  system  of  160  hospitals 
and  650,000  patients  run  by  the  Veterans 
Administration    at    an    annual    cost    of   (16 


billion.  Since  they  are  primarily  concerned 
with  the  care  of  veterans.  V.A.  hospitals  are 
far  from  typical,  with  average  patient  stays 
of  three  to  four  weeks.  But  the  system  Itself 
Is  widely  admired  among  civilian  hospital 
administrators.  Through  bulk  procurement 
of  supplies  and  advanced,  heavily  compu- 
terized management  techniques.  It  keeps  its 
costs  to  an  impressive  national  average  of 
about  (40  per  patient  a  day.  But  its  main 
contribution  to  hospital  doctrine  has  been 
the  "whole  man"  concept — the  Idea  that  each 
eligible  veteran  not  only  should  be  treated 
when  he  comes  to  the  hospital,  but  that  it  Is 
the  system's  responsibility  to  try  to  prevent 
him  from  getting  sick  in  the  first  place.  To 
achieve  this,  the  V  A.  gives  a  total  examina- 
tion to  every  man  admitted,  to  look  for  trou- 
bles of  which  he  may  not  be  aware.  It  tries 
to  get  veterans  to  come  in  regularly  for 
checkups  through  repeated  reminders  of 
their  right  to  free  care. 

In  a  number  of  other  countries  the  medical 
system.  Including  the  hospitals,  provides  this 
kind  of  total  care  The  U  S  has  the  economic 
wealth  to  do  Just  as  well. 


THE  AGE  OF  AQUARIUS 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  when- 
ever the  question  of  reclamation  or  flood 
control  projects  arises,  so,  too,  does  the 
archaic  and  unfounded  stereotype  that 
such  issues  naturally  divide  our  popula- 
tion into  the  dam-builders  at  one  ex- 
treme and  the  preservationists  at  the 
other.  As  a  result,  the  causes  of  proper 
water  usage  and  of  responsible  conserva- 
tion have  both  suffered.  It  Is  encourag- 
ing, therefore,  to  note  that  positive  ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  dispel  the  old 
Impression  that  developers  and  protec- 
tionists are,  by  nature,  antagonists  and 
to  show  that  they  can  and  must  cooper- 
ate in  realistic  assessments  of  all  of  the 
factors  involved  in  specific  situations  so 
that  full  consideration  is  given  to  both 
the  legitimate  regulation  of  our  water  as 
well  as  to  the  necessity  for  avoiding  un- 
due damage  to  the  beauties  and  wonders 
of  nature. 

An  excellent  discussion  of  this  subject 
was  presented  earlier  this  month  in  Los 
Angeles  when  Mr.  James  R.  Smith.  As- 
sistant Secretary,  Water  and  Power  De- 
velopment. Department  of  the  Interior, 
addressed  the  California  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Secretary  Smith's  remarks 
are  most  interesting  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  his  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

T^E    ACE    or    AQtTARIXJS? 

( Remarks  by  James  R.  Smith,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary. Water  and  Power  Development,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior) 
Today,  we  are  going  to  blow  our  minds  and 
do  our  thing  with  the  Age  of  Aquarius.  If 
this  isn't  your  bag  or  you  figure  you  might 
get    uptight,    you    ctm    spilt    the   scene   and 
flake  out. 

For  you  elderly  folks  over  thirty,  let  me 
Interpret  that  to  mean  that  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss the  future  this  afternoon.  That  future 
certainly  Includes  the  younger  generation. 
In  fact,  more  than  at  any  other  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Nation,  a  bold  assertive  and 
sophisticated  younger  generation  is  asking 
questions  and  demanding  answers.  This  they 
have  every  right  to  do  and  we  who  now  hold 
the  reins  of  leadership  have  the  respwaslblllty 
of  providing  those  answers. 
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It  is  significant  that  the  "Age  of  Aquarius" 
is  not  only  a  hit  song  from  the  Broadway 
play  "Hair,"  but  also  the  eleventh  sign  of 
the  Zodiac  derived  irom  the  Latin  word  lor 
water.  The  constellation  Aquarius  In  ancient 
mythology  portrays  a  man  pouring  water. 
Further,  the  sign  of  Aquarius  is  two  parallel, 
wavy  lines  signifying  the  banks  of  a  stream. 
1  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Age  of  Aquarius 
portends  the  1970'8  as  the  decade  for  the  wise 
conservation  and  use  of  our  water  and.  of 
course  the  associated  land  resources,  of  this 
great  Nation. 

President  Nixon  has  also  Indicated  that  the 
decade  of  the  70's  will  be  the  "Age  of  the 
Environment"— the  time  when  we  recognize 
that  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  today's  leaders 
to  hand  over  to  our  sons  and  daughters  a 
land  capable  of  giving  them  the  quality  of 
life  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Over  the  years  the  Federal  agency  most 
concerned  with  water  resources  development 
In  California  the  West  has  been  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  consonant  with  the  develop- 
mental requirements  of  the  last  half  century, 
the  winning  of  the  West,  so  to  speak,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  done  an  out- 
standing Job.  It  will  continue  to  do  so  but 
in  a  new  and  more  sophisticated  concept. 
Commissioner  Armstrong  and  I,  with  exper- 
tise from  within  and  outside  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  are  now  developing  new  thrusts 
for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  We  are  call- 
ing It  "Reclamation  for  the  70's."  You  will 
hear  more  of  that  program  In  the  ensuing 
months. 

But  the  wise  use  of  our  natural  resources 
Is  not  merely  the  Job  of  Federal  and  SUte 
governmental  agencies.  The  Federal  water 
agencies  and  your  own  Department  of  Water 
Resources  can  provide  expertise  and  tech- 
nical services,  but  the  determination  of  the 
shape  of  this  Nation  s  resources  program  and 
that  of  your  own  State  Is  up  to  the  people 
whom  It  win  affect.  That  Includes  you  and 
the  generations  coming  up  behind  you. 

Nowhere  Is  the  problem  more  crucial  than 
here  in  California.  You  are  pushing  ahead 
with  your  own  State  water  plan  as  well  as 
further  Federal  development  which  Congress 
has  authorized.  There  has  been  a  temporary 
slowdown  while  we  get  our  financial  house 
m  order.  We  must  halt  the  inflation  which 
otherwise  could  plunge  us  all  into  disaster. 
This  Is  bitter  medicine. 

However,  we  can  hope  this  delay  is  tem- 
porary and  that  the  pace  of  construction  will 
pick  up.  I  do  not  consider  this  the  major 
difficulty  In  the  decade  of  the  70's. 

The  problem  which  we  really  face  In  the 
70s  Is  to  determine  what  "Age"  this  really  Is. 
Perhaps  It  Is  the  "Age  of  Aquarius."  Cer- 
tainly, It  is  the  "Age  of  the  Environment." 
Unfortunately.  It  Is  also  the  age  of  protest 
and  over-reaction. 

L#t  us  hope  that  It  will  also  be  the  "Age 
of  Reason." 

Only  If  we  recognize  the  essential  Inter- 
relationships of  natural  resotu-ce  development 
and  environmental  considerations  will  we 
arrive  at  rational  decisions  which  will  per- 
mit (1)  wise  development  of  those  resources 
necessary  to  a  high  standard  of  living  and 
a  good  quality  of  life;  (2)  protection  for 
future  generations  of  those  environmental 
treasurers  which  should  be  protected:  and 
(3)  most  Important  of  all  the  ability  to  rec- 
ognize and  Implement  the  complex  Inter- 
relationships of  essential  environmental  re- 
quirements and  essential  resource  develop- 
ment. If  we  cannot  do  that,  civilization  prog- 
ress Is  doomed. 

There  are  many  decisions  to  be  made.  II 
the  people  are  Informed  and  knowledgeable, 
the  decisions  arrived  at  are  usually  rational. 

Your  most  obvious  questions  are  whether 
your  State  needs  more  usable  water  and.  If 
so,  how  are  you  going  to  get  it.  There  are 
predictions  that  California's  population  will 
increase  from  20  million  today  to  26  million 


In  1980.  38  million  by  the  end  of  the  century 
and  54  million  by  2020. 

Against  this  are  assertions  that  a  widening 
philosophy  of  birth  control  may  slow  down 
the  birth  rate.  No  one  seriously  expects  it  to 
level  off  completely.  But  supposing  the  birth 
rate  did  slow  down.  California's  growth  has 
largely  been  the  result  of  In-mlgratlon,  This 
will  not  stop,  even  if  you  run  short  of  water. 
Look  at  your  neighboring  State  of  Arizona.  It 
has  been  well  advertised  for  20  years  that 
Arizona  was  approaching  the  end  of  its  water 
supply,  but,  during  that  same  period,  Ari- 
zona had  one  of  the  highest  percentages  of 
growth  of  any  State  in  the  Nation — even  ex- 
ceeding California's. 

People  heading  to  California,  Arizona  or 
elsewhere  In  this  popular  Pacific  southwest, 
win  continue  to  assume  that  when  they  get 
here,  water  will  come  out  of  their  faucets 
when  they  turn  them  and  their  homes  will 
light  up  when  they  flick  a  switch.  It  is  part  of 
the  quality  of  life  in  our  American  society 
to  have  such  necessities  wherever  we  go.  And 
no  one  foresees  any  slowdown  In  America's 
mobility. 

Those  of  us  charged  with  making  sure  their 
assumptions  are  correct  face  a  responsibility 
which  we  cannot  abdicate. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  growing  con- 
cern about  man  tampering  with  natures  en- 
vironment. Much  of  the  concern  relates  to 
pollution  of  water  and  air.  We  are  finally  ac- 
cepting the  challenge  of  checking  and  cor- 
recting the  deterioration  of  elements  of  the 
biosphere  on  which  our  lives  depend.  But 
concern  over  our  environment  frequently 
laps  over  into  fears  that  we  are  creating  new 
problems  by  changing  the  natural  condition 
of  our  rivers  and  streams  In  order  to  put  our 
available  water  resources  to  work  and  that 
these  new  problems  outweigh  the  benefits 
from  all  such  man-made  works. 

I  question  the  validity  of  this  assumption. 
The  Missouri  River  Basin  Is  my  home  terri- 
tory tmd  the  great  dams  across  that  river 
have  saved  untold  millions  In  flood  damage 
and  many  lives  since  they  were  completed  In 
the  late  1950's.  Virtually  all  of  the  flooding 
Is  confined  to  uncontrolled  tributaries.  I 
could  tell  you.  too,  about  other  benefits  con- 
tributing to  the  economic  growth  and 
prosperity  of  that  region.  Not  the  least  of 
these  win  be  major  irrigation  benefits  from 
projects  which  are  Just  now  getting  under- 
way. 

But  I  don't  need  to  teU  you  these  things 
for  you  are  aware  of  the  results  which  have 
been  achieved  In  the  Central  Valley  and  by 
the  control  and  development  of  the  Colorado. 
I  need  merely  to  ask,  where  would  California 
be  today  without  these  projects? 

Nevertheless,  in  this  new  and  sophlsUcated 
decade,  if  we  are  truly  to  achieve  our  goal  of 
using  our  resources  to  produce  the  highest 
quality  of  living  for  mankind,  all  possible 
effects  of  any  proposed  project — or  disap- 
proval thereof — must  be  weighed  and  all  al- 
ternatives must  be  considered.  Rational  de- 
cisions will  require  some  hard  confrontations. 
Dr.  Glenn  Seaborg.  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  recently  told  the 
Congressional  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Commit- 
tee that  "today's  outcries  about  the  environ- 
ment wUl  be  nothing  compared  to  the  cries 
of  angry  citizens  who  find  that  power  fail- 
ures have  plunged  them  Into  prolonged 
blackouts."  Dr.  Lee  DuBrldge,  the  President's 
Sdenoe  Advlaor  says  that  we  are  Uvlng  In  a 
high-energy  civilization  with  a  trend  to  more 
use  of  electricity  not  less.  Electric  power 
plants  and  associated  transmission  faculties 
must  be  built  so  as  to  Intrude  as  unobtru- 
sively as  possible  on  the  natural  environ- 
ment. But  they  must  be  built. 

As  another  example,  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation Is  currently  studying  a  marine  aque- 
duct along  the  Padflc  Coast.  The  first  pre- 
liminary report  was  released  only  last  week. 
A  full  fMMlbiUty  report  upon  which  to  base 


a  real  Judgment  Is  several  years  away.  The 
preliminary  report  Is  optimistic  but  may  1 
point  out  that  should  an  underwater  aque- 
duct prove  feasible,  storage  and  conveyance 
would  still  be  necessary  to  deliver  water  to 
the  aqueduct. 

I  said  here  In  Los  Angeles  last  stmamer,  in 
response  to  a  question  about  water  diver- 
sion from  the  Pacific  Northwest,  that  If  Cali- 
fornia's need  for  water  becomes  so  acute 
that  such  a  solution  seems  desirable,  Oall- 
fornlans  would  stand  a  better  chance  of  suc- 
cess in  the  national  poUtlcal  arena  If  they 
are  indeed  using  effectively  all  of  the  avail- 
able water  within  their  own  boundaries.  This 
Is  merely  political  realism. 

One  major  step  to  make  most  efficient  use 
of  existing  waters  is  the  proposed  Peripheral 
Canal  around  the  Delta  where  the  San  Joa- 
quin Joins  the  S«icramento  and  flows  Into 
San  Francisco  Bay.  Concern  has  been  ex- 
pressed over  the  environmental  consequence 
of  such  a  project,  of  the  effect  on  the  Bay 
and  particularly  ufwn  salt  water  backing 
up  Into  that  very  rich  agricultural  Delta. 

Cold  facts  are  that  during  the  next  two 
or  three  decades  the  amount  of  water  di- 
verted southward  from  the  Sacramento  River 
as  it  reaches  the  Delta  will  Increase.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  question  Is  not  whether  more 
surplus  water  will  be  diverted,  but  rather 
how  the  environment  and  the  ecology  of  the 
Delta  can  best  be  protected  and  enhanced 
while  the  diversion  takes  place.  Prom  every- 
thing I  have  learned,  fish  and  wildlife  ex- 
perts, pollution  control  scientists,  eoologlsts 
and  engineers  agree  that  a  water  quaUty  con- 
trol canal  around  the  periphery  of  the  Delta 
offers  the  best  solution.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior  report  on  that  project  has  been 
transmitted,  as  required  by  law,  to  the  State 
of  California  for  comment.  We  understand 
that  your  State's  position  is  currently  tinder 
Intensive  study. 

Simultaneously,  water  quality  control 
standards  are  the  subject  of  further  study 
to  assure  that  proper  standards  are  adopted. 
Some  day — soon,  we  hope — the  manifold 
problems  will  be  solved. 

Nevertheless,  debate  goes  on  about  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  this  and  other  projects 
and  of  man  versus  nature  In  the  manage- 
ment of  our  environment  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  maximum  quality  of  life  for 
Americans. 

Some  added  enUghteimient  is  expected  to 
come  out  of  the  Western  United  States  Water 
Study  authorized  by  Congress  In  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  Project  Act  of  1968.  This  Is 
the  so-called  "Westslde  Study."  We  are  tool- 
ing up  for  this  study  with  appropriations 
made  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  only  last 
month.  Secretary  Hlckel  has  Invited  and 
urged  full  State  participation.  I  Join  him  In 
urging  that  cooperation  and  have  so  stated 
to  the  Western  States  Water  Council. 

Possible  envlroimient  changes  which  might 
result  from  various  water  supply  proposals 
will  be  studied  In  detail  as  a  part  of  the 
program's  broad  objectives.  They  are  projects 
of  future  water  supplies  and  requirements 
and  the  development  of  a  general  plan  to 
meet  these  requirements  throughout  the 
West. 

Another  matter  of  major  Interest  to  Call- 
fornlans — and  elsewhere  In  the  Reclamation 
States — Is  the  acreage  limitation  contained 
In  Reclamation  Law.  I  feel  that  a  thorough 
review  and  probably  overhaul  of  this  blanket 
ownership  limitation  on  Reclamation  acreage 
Is  advisable.  I  am  cautiously  optimistic  about 
the  possibility  of  slgnlflcant  revisions. 

A  good  case  can  be  made  for  the  land 
equivalency  yardstick.  In  fact,  Congress  has 
authorized  that  concept  repeatedly  In  recent 
years  on  a  proJect-by-proJect  basis.  It  Is 
only  fair  to  recognize,  however,  that  any 
broad  expansion  of  the  160-acre  limitation 
win  run  Into  opposition  from  those  who  will 
resist   any    such   modernization    as    a   step 
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loward  destruction  of  the  finiUy  farm  cxin- 
cept. 

These  then  are  a  few  o(  the  problems  and 
questions  to  be  considered  m  this  decade 
of  the  703  You  can  best  serve  California 
and  America  if  you  win  become  well  in- 
formed on  the  facts  in  order  to  aid  in  ra- 
tional decisions.  Man-made  Influences  on 
the  envirunment  are  emotional  subjects,  but 
action  programs  must  be  based  on  considered 
facts  Let  us  maXe  the  Decade  of  the  70s 
the  "Age  of  Reason." 

To  put  It  in  proper  balance,  let  me  para- 
phrase an  eminent  environmentalist.  Rene 
Dubois  of  Hockefeller  Institute  To  be  com- 
patible with  modern  ci\ ligation,  coivserva- 
tlon  s  goal  should  be  the  maintenance  of 
conditions  under  which  man  can  develop 
his  must  desirable  poientialitiee  Since  man 
reia'es  to  his  total  envlmnmeut  and  Is 
shaped  by  it.  conservation  Implies  a  quality 
of  relatlonsh'.p  rather  than  a  static 
condltK  n 

Natjre  ;s  never  static  nor  Ls  a  totally  nat- 
ural environment  alwivs  the  most  suitable 
for  civlUzatlon  Our  challenge  is  to  maintain 
the  delicate  balance  between  man  and  na- 
ture which  can  mean  life  or  death  to  the 
Plane'  Earth  and  at  tlie  same  time,  shape 
our  environment  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leave  a  better  quality  of  living  to  future 
generations 


tnct  of  Columbia  court-^.  of  which  109 
have  not  been  filled,  and  1.534  positions 
for  the  Department  of  Corrections,  of 
which  259  have  not  been  filled 

I  do  not  profess  to  have  all  the  answers 
with  reference  to  the  problem  of  crune 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  I  do  not 


SETTING  THE  RECORD  STRAIGHT 
ON  CRIME  FIGHTING  PERSONNEL 
IN  THE   DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  on 
Tuesday.  January-  20.  In  an  interview 
with  Mike  Wallace  on  the  CBS  program, 
•Sixty  Minuie.>."  Richard  Kleindien.st. 
the  Deputy  Attorney  General,  attributed 
the  Nixon  administration's  inability  to 
control  the  continued  disgraceful  and 
spiralling  increase  in  cnme  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  the  failure  of  the 
Congress  to  appropriate  necessary  funds 
for  the  President's  cnme  proeram  The 
following  excerpt  Is  pertinent: 

Mr  KLEiNDteNST  We  know  we  have  a  prob- 
lem m  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  only 
thing  that's  keeping  us  from  having  a  mean- 
ingful attack  an  the  problem.  essenti.Uly 
are  more  policemen,  more  courts  and  Judgee. 
more  prosecutors,  more  public  defenders. 
and  a  realistic  revamping  of  some  of  the 
laws  that  relat«  themselves  to  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  Justice   In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

W.\n.ACE    That  means  more  money 

Ki-MNDtrNST    More  money 

Wallace  And  you  get  your  money  from 
Congress' 

KxxiNDiBNST  And  we  get  that  money  from 
the  Congress  And  we  haven't  gotten  that 
money  from  the  Congress 

I  cannot  imagine  the  source  of  Mr 
Kleindienst's  information  because  it  Is 
grossly  misleading  and  highly  erroneous; 
however,  in  order  that  the  Record  be 
clear,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  following  these 
remarks,  tables  prepared  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Government  which  clearly 
show  that  Congress  approved  94  percent 
of  the  operating  funds.  110  5  percent  of 
the  capital  outlay  funds,  and  101  6  per- 
cent of  the  personnel  which  were  in- 
cluded In  the  revised  crime  p>ackage  re- 
quest 

Stated  another  way.  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  the  Congress  appropriated 
funds  for  5.698  personnel  in  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department,  by  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year,  of  which  929  have  not 
been  hired — 722  posltlona  for  the  Dis- 


believe that  a  solution  is  brought  any 
nearer  by  such  statements  as  those  made 
by  Mr.  klemdienst  in  his  interview  with 
Mike  Wallace. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


PRESlOtNTS  CRIME  PROGRAM  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
OPERATING  COSTS 


Dcpatlmant 


Onilnai  estimate 
Amount  Positions 


Revised  estimate 


Amount 


Positions 


Conlefence  Ktion 
Amount  Positions 


Correctio"^  U  T*2.  400 

Melropoliian  pelice     .  4.341,800 

Fire  37.SOO 

U  S  Courts                   986. 200 

Oiilnct  ol  Columtjij  Bail  Agency  . .  1 W.  900 

Recreation                              bM.  000 

Human  Relations  Commission 188.000 

Health          800.000 

Welfare 831.700 

Tot«l 11. 628. 500 


4?9  j;  303.340  355  12.302.340  355 

I  1  ?4;  4  341800  634  4.341.800  >734 

2  37,500  2  0          

»  102  986.200  »  102  986.200  »  102 

22  100.000  22  'O  

51  389.000  51  0  

22  121.334  22  120.000  20 

0  '0 

170  562.393  170  562.393  170 

8.840.567  1,358  8.312,533  •  1.381 


1  l.iDOO  policemen  or>i<nally  re<]uesled 

•'  includes  100  cadets  above  revised  request 

'  federal  acsifion? 

'  Aulhonntion  lor  increased  afitrotriationi  pending. 

1  Withdrawn  6*  District  ol  Columbia  goxernment. 

•  Includes  102  positions  lor  Federal  courts 


CAPITAL  OUTLAY 

Oepaitmeni 

Ori|mal           Revised 
estimate        estimate 

Conference 
Ktion 

Corrections 

Metropolitan  Police. 
Courts 

..13,609.000    {3,609.000 

..     5.  090  too      5.090,000 

150.000         150.000 

iM  481  300 

5. 153  000 

150  000 

ToUl 

..    8.149,000      8,849  000 

9  784,  300 

•  Pieviousiy  lustitied  proiect  No  22  13  "Oormitoiy  at  Lorton" 
i»as  reprogtamed  to  provide  (682,000  fund  lor  proiect  >n 
crime  program 

Numt)*r  ol  Number  of 

people  author-  people  on  board 

ued  b»  1970  as  ol  Jan  ?6, 

con'erence  1970 

action 


Department 


Correeftofis 

Police 

Policemen j 

Cadets j 

Other  civilians  j 

Courts..  


1.534 

4.625  I 

■(52j)i 

400  I 

>' (250)1 

673  I 

"(135)1 

•722 


'1.275 

3.962 

280 

527 
613 


I  165  correctional  officers  to  be  taken  on  as  soon  as  register  is 

approved. 
;  Amounts  allowed  m  1970. 
'  150  lor  crime  [rojram 
'  59  lor  crime  crogram 
I  iKludmg  legal  aid  and  bail  agencies. 

Note  4  625  poliM  IS  the  total  authorisation  lor  1970  However 
an  increise  was  requested  in  1970  tor  b25  police  That  increase 
IS  ixludod  in  the  total  fiscal  ol  4  625  Before  the  1970  budget 
4,100  police  were  a^thoruied  The  1970  budget  added  525  police 
brmginj  the  total  to  4.625.  The  525  police  were  a  part  o(  the 
President's  crime  program 


DOUBTS   GROW    ABOUT   FORCED 
SCHOOL    INTEGRATION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, on  Monday.  January  26.  the  Na- 
tional Observer  pubhshed  a  front  page 
article  entitled  "Doubts  Grow  About 
School  Integration." 

The  informative  article  cites  a  number 
of  Federal  surveys  and  states  that  the 
situation  in  our  schools  today  "is  raising 
new  doubts  among  many  longtime  In- 
tegratlonlsts  about  the  wisdom  of  trying 
to  enforce  desegregation  in  the  schools." 

Mr.  President,  I  asin  unanimous  conMnt 


that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  t)€ing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
Doi-BTS  Grow  About  School  Iktxcration 

Washington.  DC — A  new  word  has  en- 
tered the  debate  over  segregation  and  Inte- 
gration In  the  nation's  public  schools:  re- 
segregatlon. 

In  dozens  of  clUes.  schools  and  school  sys- 
tems once  almost  entirely  white  are  turn- 
ing Increasingly  nonwhlte.  This  trend,  pro- 
duced by  the  familiar  exodus  of  whites  to  the 
suburbs  and  nonwhltes  to  the  Inner  cities, 
has  been  going  on  for  more  than  30  yean 

Only  now.  however.  Is  It  becoming  a  mat- 
ter of  prime  concern  to  Federal  offlclala  A 
new  Federal  school  survey  shows  that  rat«.»' 
Isolation  exists  In  every  section  of  the  coup 
tr>-  and  that  Its  growth  Is  most  rapid  in  ti-.e 
big  Northern  cities  This  fact  la  raising  new 
doubts  among  many  long-time  Integratlon- 
ists  about  the  wisdom  of  trying  to  enforce 
desegregation  In  the  schools    Items: 

Several!  years  ago.  the  Cleveland  Board  of 
Education  searched  the  city  for  a  new  high- 
school  site  that  would  permit  optimum  racial 
Integration.  They  settled  on  a  neighborhood 
of  modest  owner-occupied  homes  near  the 
suburb  of  Shaker  Heights  that  was  60  per 
cent  white.  40  per  cent  black  But  when  John 
P  Kennedy  High  School  opened  In  1965.  95 
per  cent  of  Its  pupils  were  black.  "There's  no 
question  the  decision  to  open  that  school 
accelerated  the  departure  of  whites."  says 
Mrs  O^nella  Coulter  Brown,  administrative 
assistant  for  the  Cleveland  schools. 

Edmondson  High  School  on  the  west  side 
of  Baltimore  was  80  percent  white  when  it 
opened  In  1957.  Today  there  are  25  whites  out 
of  Its  student  population  of  2.700  '"This  Is  a 
well-kept-up  residential  swea."  says  assistant 
principal  Margery  W  Harris.  "But  once  the 
school  turned  half-black.  It  turned  rapidly 
almost  100  per  cent  black  The  whites  Just 
moved  out  or  took  their  children  elsewhere." 

Heavy  Negro  migration  gave  the  District  of 
Columbia's  schools  a  Negro  majority  as  early 
as  1960 — four  years  before  the  Supreme 
Court's  watershed  desegregation  decision.  In 
1970.  with  the  schools  95  per  cent  nonwhlte. 
mlddle-clasa  Negroes  are  fleeing— Just  across 
the  boundary  to  neighboring  Prince  George's 
(bounty.  Maryland.  The  interesting  thing 
about  Prince  Oeorge's  enrollmenta  tlila  year, 
however.  Is  not  that  the  niunber  of  new 
blacks  Is  up  but   that  the  number  of  new 
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Whites  Is  down.  No  one  knows  exactly  why. 
but  one  administrator  muses:  "The  whites 
are  moving  to  other  Washington  suburbs 
rather  than  to  Prince  George's." 

In  city  after  city  In  the  North,  the  story  Is 
the  same :  Schools  once  all  or  nearly  all  white 
are  drawing  nonwhltes  In  increasing  num- 
bers. When  they  reach  a  "tipping  point"  ol 
30  to  50  per  cent,  the  whites  move  out  and 
the  schools  t)ecome  rapidly  almost  entirely 
nonwhlte. 

The  extent  of  resegregatlon  In  the  North 
has  never  been  known  with  any  certainty. 
But  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  (HEW)  undertook  a  survey  of 
the  racial  composition  of  90  per  cent  of  the 
school  districts  In  the  country  during  the 
1968-1969  school  years,  and  fed  the  returns 
Into  a  high-speed  computer.  The  results,  re- 
leased Jan.  4,  pwrtray  a  system  of  segregated 
education  that  knows  no  regional  bound- 
aries. 

The  survey  shows,  for  example,  that  5  out 
of  10  Negroes  outside  the  South  attend 
schools  95  to  100  per  cent  Negro,  as  opposed 
to  7  out  of  10  Negroes  In  the  11  Southern 
states.  Only  25  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  out- 
side the  South  attend  majority-white 
schools,  as  contrasted  with  18  per  cent  ol  the 
Negroes  In  Southern  schools. 

The  survey  shows  too  that  10  of  the  larg- 
est 20  city  school  systems  In  the  country 
have  majority  Negro  enrollments.  In  16  at 
those  systems.  60  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
Negroes  go  to  schools  95  to  100  per  cent 
Negro — almost  totally  segregated. 

A.    STENNIS    CHALLENGE 

Federal  officials  say  they  are  deeply 
troubled  by  the  extent  of  segregation  the 
survey  has  uncovered.  Sen.  John  Stennls, 
Mississippi  Democrat,  first  previewed  the 
findings  m  a  series  of  speeches  In  December, 
in  which  he  challenged  the  Government  to 
pursue  desegregation  In  the  North  with  the 
same  vigor  It  Is  pursuing  desegregation  In 
the  South.  "If  segregation  is  wrong  In  the 
public  schools  of  the  South."  he  argued,  "it 
Is  wrong  m  the  public  schools  of  all  other 
states." 

Mr.  Stennls  made  the  point  In  arguing 
that  the  Government  should  ease  up  on  Its 
efforts  to  promote  desegregation  of  schools. 
Leon  E.  Panetta,  HEW's  chief  clvll-rlghts 
officer,  on  the  other  hand,  told  Congress  two 
months  ago  that  the  answer  Is  not  to  make 
segregation  legal  In  the  South  but  to  pass 
legislation  making  It  Illegal   everywhere. 

Last  week,  In  a  pensive  mood,  B4r.  Panetta 
reflected  on  the  emerging  pattern  of  reseg- 
regatlon In  America  and  said  •  "Nobody 
really  Is  considering  what  the  answers  to  this 
situation  are.  and  whether  there  aren't  new 
injustices  re.sultlng  from  rectifying  gross 
past  Injustices." 

Ever  since  the  Supreme  Court  held  In  1954 
that  state-suppwrted  racial  segregation  was  a 
denial  of  equal  educational  opportunity,  the 
courts  have  been  trying  to  undo  the  vestiges 
of  the  South's  dual  school  system.  With  the 
passage  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  the 
Justice  Department  and  HEW  Joined  the 
battle  to  force  recalcitrant  school  districts  to 
adopt  plans  of  racial  balance. 

TURNING   ATTENTION   NORTH 

In  the  past  two  years,  both  agencies  have 
begun  turning  their  attention  to  school  dis- 
crimination outside  the  South,  but  only  a 
handful  of  non-Southern  districts  have  been 
cited  for  discrimination.  This  Is  because 
racial  feparatlon  in  Northern  districts  Is 
generally  regarded  as  de  facto  segregation, 
a  result  of  housing  patterns,  rather  than — 
as  In  the  South — de  jure,  the  result  of  ofB- 
clal  law  or  policy. 

Last  week.  In  the  second  of  seven  suits 
filed  by  the  Justice  Department  In  non- 
Southem  districts,  a  Federal  district  court 
ordered  the  Pasadena.  Calif.,  school  board 
to  put  into  effect  by  next  Septeml>er  a  de- 


segregation plan  that  would  give  none  of 
its  schools  a  nonwhlte  majority.  The  dis- 
trict— 30  per  cent  black,  58  i>er  cent  white, 
and  12  i>er  cent  other  minorities — was  ac- 
ctised  of  discrlminaUng  in  the  making  of 
school  district  boundaries,  teacher  assign- 
ments and  In  other  ways. 

So  far,  few  courts  have  held  that  the 
existence  of  de  facto  segregation  Itself  Is 
proof  of  discrimination,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  has  not  ruled  on  the  Issue.  Yet  the 
disparity  continues  between  what  Is  for- 
bidden In  the  South  and  what  Is  tolerated 
In  the  North,  and  the  pattern  of  Northern 
separaUon  begins  to  look  more  like  Its 
Southern  counterpart. 

For  exEunple,  17  Florida  school  systems, 
with  two-thirds  of  the  state's  pupil  popu- 
lation, are  currently  under  Federal  court 
orders  to  desegregate,  two  of  them  by  Feb.  1 
under  a  Supreme  Court  order.  Seventy-two 
per  cent  of  the  Negro  students  In  Florida 
attend  schools  In  which  Negroes  constitute 
95  to  100  per  cent  of  the  enrollment. 

Yet  72  per  cent  of  the  Negro  students  in 
Illinois,  according  to  the  HEW  survey,  also 
attend  schools  with  95  to  100  per  cent  Negro 
enrollment,  and  there  are  no  court  orders 
compelling  desegregation  In  Illinois.  In  fact, 
It  can  be  argued  there  U  more  segregation  In 
Illinois  than  In  Florida.  Theoretically  It 
should  be  easier  for  Illinois,  where  Negroes 
make  up  18  per  cent  of  the  student  popula- 
tion, to  place  Negroes  In  majority-white 
schools  than  for  Florida,  where  they  make 
up  23.2  per  cent.  Yet  there  are  proportion- 
ately more  Negroes  in  majority-white  schools 
m  Florida  (23.2  per  cent)  than  In  Illinois 
(13.6). 

It  seems  likely  that  the  courts  will  not 
for  long  be  able  to  postpone  consideration 
of  such  discrepancies  In  the  application  of 
national  law.  For  a  few  Southern  school  dis- 
tricts, which  have  desegregated  In  accord- 
ance with  the  law,  now  find  themselves  vic- 
tims of  resegregatlon,  ostensibly  as  a  result 
of  shifting  housing  patterns.  One  such  dis- 
trict Is  Atlanta,  where  Integration  began 
eight  years  ago  as  the  restilt  of  court  suits 
initiated  by  the  NAACP  and  other  clvll- 
rlghts  groups. 

TWO    ESCAPE    ROUTES 

Since  that  time,  26  schools  that  were  for- 
merly all-white  have  turned  predominantly 
black,  as  white  parents  have  followed  one 
of  the  two  legal  escape  routes  open  to  them: 
a  private  school  or  a  home  In  the  suburbs. 
Today,  the  school  system,  predominantly 
white  before  Integration,  Is  two-thirds 
black,  but  adjoining,  suburban  school  sys- 
tems are  80  to  96  per  cent  white. 

If  this  appears  to  be  de  facto  segregation 
Northern-style,  Atlanta — because  it  had  a 
dual  school  system  until  recently — is  none- 
theless still  subject  to  a  Supreme  Court  or- 
der of  Jan.  14.  requiring  desegregation  of 
schools  In  Georgia  and  four  other  Southern 
states  by  Feb.  1. 

Southerners  have  long  been  grumbling 
about  what  they  wryly  refer  to  as  "this  dual 
system  of  Justice"  (one  for  the  North,  an- 
other for  the  South),  and  they  are  begin- 
ning to  organize  to  combat  It..  Last  week, 
Florida's  Gov.  Claude  Kirk  appealed  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  set  national  desegre- 
gation standards  that  would  affect  all  50 
states.  And  the  attorneys  general  of  Louisi- 
ana. Mississippi,  and  Alabama  announced  a 
joint  legal  effort  designed  to  ensure  that  "the 
same  rules  for  administration  of  public 
schools"  Imposed  by  the  Federal  courts  in 
the  South  apply  to  all  other  states." 

The  forces  attempting  to  undermine  en- 
forced desegregtlon  will  get  an  unexpected 
assist  next  month  with  the  publication  of 
a  book  by  Harper  &  Row,  which  challenges 
the  Constitutional  basis  of  court-ordered 
Integration. 

Entitled  The  Supreme  Court  and  the  Idea 


of  Progress,  and  written  by  Yale  University's 
Alexander  M.  Blckel,  a  Constitutional  law 
authority  of  Impeccable  credentlsils  among 
clvll-rlghts  advocates,  the  book  Is  an  ex- 
panded version  of  the  Holmes  Lectures, 
which  Professor  Blckel  delivered  at  Harvard 
Law  School  in  October. 

In  a  chapter  on  the  Supreme  Court's 
desegregation  rulings,  Professor  Blckel  ar- 
gues the  Court,  beginning  with  the  history- 
making  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  deci- 
sion in  1954,  should  have  contented  Itself 
with  finding  that  legally  enforced  school 
segregation  is  unconstitutional. 

DUBIOUS    SOCIOLOGY? 

In  going  beyond  that  principle  to  argue 
that  separate  educational  facilities  are  In- 
herently unequal,  says  Professor  Blckel,  the 
Court  based  Its  reasoning  on  dubious  soci- 
ology and  a  parochial  view  of  American  edu- 
cation, which  holds  that  education's  main 
duty  Is  to  promote  assimilation.  As  a  result, 
says  Mr.  Blckel : 

"In  most  of  the  larger  urban  areas, 
demographic  conditions  are  such  that  no 
policy  that  a  court  can  order,  and  a  school 
board,  a  city,  or  even  a  state  has  the  capa- 
bility to  put  into  effect,  will  in  fact  result 
in  the  foreseeable  future  In  racially  balanced 
public  schools." 

Enforced  desegregation.  In  other  words, 
will  merely  force  more  whites  Into  the  sub- 
urbs or  Into  private  schools,  leaving.  Profes- 
sor Blckel  argues,  only  the  pwor — black  and 
white — In  the  city  schools. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  many 
successful  experiments  in  racial  desegrega- 
tion of  schools.  Several  dozen  Northern 
school  districts,  according  to  HEW  estimates, 
have  achieved  full  and  voluntary  integra- 
tion by  such  techniques  as  altering  attend- 
ance zones,  busing  and  pairing  of  students 
to  achieve  racial  balance.  In  White  Plains, 
N.Y.,  for  example,  a  quota  system  Introduced 
in  1964  has  not  resulted  In  an  exodus  of 
whites.  No  school  may  have  more  than  a  30 
per  cent  or  less  than  a  10  F>cr  cent  enroll- 
ment of  minority-group  students. 

But  such  plans,  officials  say,  generally 
work  In  small  or  medium-size  cities  (White 
Plains'  population:  65,000).  where  the  pop- 
ulation is  stable  and  the  blacks  are  In  the 
minority.  They  often  require.  In  addition, 
a  rare  degree  of  local  lealdershlp. 

Central  cities,  on  the  other  hand,  expe- 
rienced an  increase  of  2,400,000  In  the  Negro 
population  between  1960  and  1968,  and  a 
decline  of  2,100,000  In  the  white  population, 
according  to  Cfensus  Btu-eau  figures.  While 
the  figures  are  open  to  various  Interpreta- 
tions, they  nonetheless  make  it  clear  that 
great  numbers  of  whites  do  not  consider  In- 
tegration a  primary  social  goal. 

CHANCING    NONWHITE    ATlllUDK 

Integration  seems  to  be  losing  Its  attrac- 
tion among  nonwhltes  as  well,  at  least  as  a 
short -run  goal.  Clvll-rlghts  leader  James 
Farmer,  now  a  high  Nixon  Administration 
official,  said  recently  he  has  stopped  trying 
to  "sell  Negro  audiences  on  integration."  The 
reason :  "They  don't  agree  on  it  any  more." 

In  Philadelphia,  where  60  per  cent  of  the 
Negro  school  children  attend  schools  that 
are  95  to  100  per  cent  Negro,  officials  report 
waning  enthusiasm  for  busing  black  students 
to  white  schools  to  relieve  overcrowding.  "The 
people  want  to  go  to  their  neighborhood 
school,"  says  school  spokesman  Robert  8 
FlnarelU.  "It's  the  state,  not  local  people, 
pressing  us  for  a  desegregation  plan." 

The  educational  argument  for  Integrated 
schools  Is  based  on  the  premise  that 
minority-group  children  make  their  greatest 
achievement  gains  In  an  Integrated  environ- 
ment. Numerotis  studies  over  the  years.  In- 
cluding the  mammoth  Coleman  Report,  Is- 
sued by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  In  1966, 
have  documented  this  thesis. 
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Conversely,  there  Is  relatively  little  In- 
rormation  to  indicite  that  spending  more 
money  in  black  schools  in  the  slums  docs 
much' good  Most  experiments  in  improving 
Khetto  education  have,  quite  franltly,  been 
UlUires.      suivs    a    US     Office    of    Education 

offlcia; 

That  IS  why  Government  integratlonlsts 
are  so  disturbed  bv  the  new  findings  of  racial 
resegregatlon  in  the  public  schools  Leon 
Panetta  HEWs  31-year-old  clvll-rlghLs  chief, 
throws  up  his  hands  and  shrugT;  'We  need 
a.  cnngresiion.il  ex.iminatlon  of  this  whole 
question  of  the  results  of  mtep-atlon,'  he 
says  In  the  meantime,  we  do  what  the 
law  savs  we  should  do." 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  JUDICIAL 
MACHLNERY 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President,  as  one  of 
Ih'f  members  of  the  Subcommittpe  on 
Impro\emenu>  in  Judicial  Machiner>\  I 
ha-.f  been  verv  interested  in  the  careful 
and  diligent  work  of  the  subcommittee 
over  the  past  several  years  Tlie  .subcom- 
mittee, under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mar>- 
land  Mr  T^-dings'.  ha.s  reviewed  and 
fashioned  legislation  in  many  areas  of 
judicial  administration  The  subcom- 
mittee has.  for  example,  reformed  the 
US.  Commissioner  system,  the  Federal 
jury  selection  system,  and  the  procedures 
for  handling  similar  suius  broutihi  in 
diverse  districts  I  was  pleased  to  work 
with  Senator  T\-dincs  m  bringing  about 
these  reforms 

No  subject  that  the  subcommittee  has 
studied  has  been  more  sensitive  and  im- 
portant than  that  of  judicial  fitness  and 
judicial  disclosure  of  ouUside  activities 
and  income. 

Work  on  thii.  subject  began  in  19b6 
with  with  subcommittee  hearings  As 
the  subc-ommittee  reviewed  the  problems 
of  judicial  ntness  and  financial  dusclo- 
sure  the  subcommittee  chairman.  Sena- 
tor Tydincs.  introduced  proposed  legisla- 
tion entitled  the  Judicial  Reform  Act. 
whicii  I  have  cospoasored.  and  the  ju- 
diciary- itself  has  taken  certain  steps  to 
deal  w  ith  the  problems 

The  exact  nature  and  course  of  the 
judiciary's  action  has  been  the  subject 
of  ->ome  intense  debate.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements m  Judicial  Machinery.  Sen- 
ator Tydincs.  recently  discussed  the  en- 
tire problem  of  judicial  fitness,  disclo- 
sure, and  outside  activiUes.  That  speech 
to  the  Cathohc  University  Law  Alumni 
is.  I  believe,  a  very  thorough  and  well- 
developed  statement  of  the  issues 

The  speech  by  Senator  Tydincs  was. 
of  course,  not  made  on  the  basis  of  an 
offhand  reaction  to  the  problem  of  judi- 
cial disclosure  and  fitness.  It.  in  fact,  is 
the  latest  of  a  long  senes  of  speeches  on 
this  subject  which  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  delivered.  The  Catholic 
University  Law  Alumni  speech  Is  really 
the  product  of  the  4  years  study  of  the 
problem  which  the  subcommittee  has  un- 
dertaken. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  remarks 
of  Senator  Ttdincs  to  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity Law  Alumni  and  other  ancillary 
materials,  primarily  newspaper  editorials, 
be  printed  In  the  Recohd. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  items 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RrcotD, 

as  follows; 

ADOatss  BY  Joseph  D  Tydincs 
■Ever  since  I  entered  public  office  I  have 
been  concerned  with  improving  the  opera- 
tion of  our  judicial  system  Kor  the  past 
(our  yean,  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
comnulti»<;  on  Improvements  in  Judicial 
NUchlnery.  I  Iwve  chaired  innumerable 
hearings  luid  moved  a  subst.vntlal  legislative 
program  dealing  wnth  the  administration, 
practices  and  procedures  or  the  Federal 
courts,  including  creation  of  the  Federal 
Judicial  Center  and  the  Federal  Magistrate 
system,  revision  of  the  Federal  Jury  selection 
system  and  development  of  aii  effective  ap- 
proach to  multidistrict   lltlgatu-n 

One  of  my  prime  areas  of  interest  has 
been  the  particularly  sensitive  subject  of 
Judicial  fltness  I  began  In  1966  to  hold  hear- 
ings in  tills  area  In  ly68.  after  two  years 
of  hearings.  I  intrtxluced  the  Judicial  Re- 
form \cl  which  would  require  Judges  to  dls- 
ciofe  their  financial  intereets  and  which 
would  create  machinery  within  the  Judi- 
ciary to  deal  with  Judges  who.  through  their 
actions,  have  failed  to  meet  the  standard 
of  good  behavior'  required  by  Article  III 
of  the  Constitution,  or  who  are  unable  to 
perform  judicial  Uutles  because  of  dls.»bling 
mental  or  physical  inhrmlties 

My  interest  in  assuring  that  Federal 
Judges  clearly  meet  the  Constitutional 
standard  of  good  behavior'  stems  from  the 
very  real  fact  that  our  judlcl-iry  is  the  most 
sensitive  and  fragile  branch  of  government. 
It  ha^i  neither  the  power  of  the  purse  nor 
the  power  of  the  sword  Its  ability  to  act  a£ 
the  guardian  of  the  Constitution  depends 
solely  on  its  powers  of  reason  and  persu.'islon 
and  upon  the  confidence  of  the  Ajnerlcan 
people 

•  During  this  past  year,  the  Judiciary  has 
su.Tered  the  strain  of  controversy  surround- 
ing lae  appointment  of  Justice  Portas  to  be 
Chief  Justice  and  his  reslgnaMon  some  nine 
months  later;  the  advent  or  the  Ch.mdler 
cvse  from  the  Tenth  Circuit  to  the  Supreme 
Court  calendar:  and  the  .struggle  U)  confirm 
the  nomination  o;  Judge  Haynsworth  Each 
of  these  controversies  in  its  own  p.^rticuliJ 
wav  demonstrated  anew  critical  problems  of 
Judicial  temperament  .md  public  disapproval 
of  undisclosed  outside  actlvlUes  of  Judges  and 
undisclosed  financial  holdings 

"In  the  face  ol  these  strains,  the  Judiciary 
had  one  shining  moment  It  came  on  June  10 
Then,  the  Judicial  Conference,  led  by  Chief 
Justice  W.irren,  clearly  resolved  to  move  in 
the  dlrertion  of  rerorm  The  Conference  pro- 
hibited certain  outside  eomperusated  activ- 
ities for  Judges,  a  prohibition  only  avoidable 
by  prior  approval  or  ones  circuit  council 
The  Conference  resolved  that  Judges  malie  a 
hnanclal  disclosure  and  set  May  15.  1970  as 
the  first  reporting  da'e  Further  it  instructed 
.1  Commiftee  to  prepare  a  dxle  of  ethics  and 
whatever  ne'?s.sary  leglsl.itlon  was  required 

•The  dimming  of  judicial  resolve  came 
:>hortlv  on  the  heels  of  the  Conference's  ac- 
tion The  Supreme  Court,  the  unquestioned 
policy  maker  for  the  Federal  courts,  ad- 
journed for  the  summer  without  approving 
for  the  Justice  of  their  own  Court  the  re- 
straints the  Conierence  has  placed  on  all 
other  Federal  Judges  This  failure  to  act  was 
a  most  unf'jrtunate  decision 

Resistance  to  the  June  10  resolutions  be- 
gan in  several  circuits,  and  a  part  of  the 
academic  community.  Spokesmen  for  the  re- 
sistance included  well-respected  legal  figures 
In  fact,  in  the  October  issue  of  the  ABA 
Journal.  Dean  Acheson  belittled  the  need  for 
Conference  action  regarding  financial  dis- 
closure by  Judges.  He  wrote 

"  'The  common  and  desirable  practice  of 
Judges  and  Justices  is  to  file  with  the  clerk  of 
the  court  a  list  of  investments  so  that  they 
may  bo  notified  and  disqualify  themselves 
when  a  case   involving  any  party  In   which 


they  may  have  an  Interest  mAy  come  before 
their  court  ' 

■  .\s  a  lawyer.  I  knew  of  no  such  pracUce  I 
wrote  to  each  circuit  and  to  the  large  dis- 
tricts and  discovered  that  none  of  the 
eighteen  chief  Judges  who  replied  were  aware 
of  any  such  'common'  practice  Such  a  prac- 
tke  would  be  deNSlrable  That  even  this  mini- 
mal device  does  not  exist  creates  the  potential 
for  obvious  problems 

"These  problems  are  not  cured  by  t»ck- 
tracklng  upon  the  resolve  manifested  on 
June  10 

"Uust  week  the  Judicial  Conference  sus- 
pended the  June  10  re.st>hitlon  requiring  the 
prior  approval  of  all  com!)ens;ited  non-Judl- 
clal  actlvltv;  substituted  a  confidential  re- 
port of  such  activities  for  the  public  report 
required  In  that  re.soluUon,  authorized  a  poll 
of  the  Judges  for  their  views  on  the  deslral>ll- 
ity  of  any  financial  disclosure,  and  failed  to 
etidorse  legislation  that  would  create  a  mean- 
ingful self-regulatory  mechanism  within  the 
Judiciary  All  of  these  steps,  unfortunately, 
give  the  appearance  of  a  slowing  down  or. 
worse,  a  retreat  from  the  monumental  efTorts 
n;  ide  List  June,  a  retreat  that  the  nation  can 
ill  afford. 

•  I  hope  that  we  are  misreading  the  Inten- 
tions of  the  Conference  I  am  advised  by  some 
that  I  am 

'However  if  we  take  the  new  resolutions  at 
face  \-alue  It  Is  difficult  not  to  conclude  that 
the  historic  progress  made  l.^st  June  Is  in 
Jeopardv  The  change  In  direction  Is  caused. 
no  doubt,  bv  many  crosscurrents  Surely,  one 
of  the  chief  factors  Is  the  failure  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
follow  the  lead  and  example  set  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  Now.  unfortunately,  the 
lower  court  Judge*  are  relinquishing  the  po- 
sition of  leadership  that  they  had  established 
In  my  opinion,  thev.  as  well  as  the  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  are  thus  demonstrat- 
ing a  dangerous  myopia,  a  myopia  character- 
ized by  an  Inability  to  perceive  the  threat  to 
the  institutional  Integrity  of  the  Federal 
Judicial  system 

"That  threat  has  not  and  will  not  pass 
even  when  the  headlines  about  Chandler. 
Port.is.  Havnsworth  and  for  that  matter, 
the  Judge*  of  the  Fifth  Circuit,  are  only 
vaguely  remembered.  The  threat  will  pass 
only  when  the  members  of  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary realize  that  not  every  attempt  to  moni- 
tor their  conduct  constitutes  'hazing',  and  a 
violation  of  their  independence.  This  exag- 
gerated view  of  Judicial  Independence  has 
not  only  hampered  efforts  by  the  Congress 
to  help  the  Judiciary  to  help  Itself.  It  has 
iUso  rendered  Impotent,  to  a  large  extent,  ef- 
forts within  the  Judiciary  to  relieve  the  ill 
effects  of  the  rare  Instances  of  actual  mis- 
conduct as  well  as  the  more  frequent  oc- 
cislons  where  honest  Judges  have  demon- 
strated an  Insensitlvlty  to  the  requirement 
that  they  be  free  even  from  the  appearance 
of  impropriety, 

"This  total  freedom  from  even  Internal 
Judicial  control  and  any  public  disclosure 
demanded  by  some  Federal  Judgea  endangers 
the  confidence  of  the  citizenry  in  the  Judi- 
cial process.  A  Judge  need  not  be  free  to  mis- 
behave In  order  to  be  free  to  render  Impar- 
tial decisions.  In  testimony  before  my  Sub- 
committee. Judge  Albert  B.  Marts,  a  great 
Federal  Judge,  spoke  alx)ut  Judicial  inde- 
pendence : 

•'I  agree  completely  with  you  that  the 
Judiciary  should  be  independent  of  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment, that  the  whole  l>a8ls  of  our  Con- 
stitution and  the  only  sure  guarantee  of  our 
UiDerUes  and  the  rule  of  law  is  that  the  Judi- 
ciary be  so  Independent.  And  I  would  not 
want  to  do  a  thing  that  would  In  any  way.  in 
any  actual  way.  impair  that  Independence. 
But  I  do  net  believe  the  requirement  that 
you  must  behave  yourself  well  U  going  to  im- 
pair it    I  do  not  believe  It  1b  necessary  to 


have  the  right  to  misbehave  in  order  to  be 
independent." 

"I  am  not  suggesting  that  Judges  should 
lead  a  monastic  existence,  or  Isolate  them- 
selves from  the  world.  Indeed,  Canon  34  of 
the  Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics  states.  'It  Is 
not  necessary  to  the  proper  performance  of 
Judicial  duly  that  a  Judge  should  live  in  re- 
tirement or  seclusion.'  A  knowledge  of  life 
Is  essential  to  the  effective  exercise  of  the 
Judicial  function.  Moreover,  Judges  have 
much  to  contribute  to  the  legal  profession 
and  their  communities. 

"I  believe  Judges  may  perform  non-Judl- 
clal  services,  I  do  believe,  however,  that  any 
off-the-bench  activity  that  a  Judge  per- 
forms for  compensation,  unlets  subject  to 
scrutiny  and  criticism  by  reason  of  public 
disclosure,  is  fraught  with  potential  for  un- 
dermining the  appearance  of  rectitude  that 
the  Judiciary  must  maintain. 

"In  order  not  to  give  the  appearance  of 
impropriety,  nonjudicial  honorariums  and 
fees  must  be  a  matter  of  complete  public 
record,  at  least  to  the  extent  required  of 
members  of  Congress.  Disclosures  of  non- 
official  activities  and  of  financial  Interests. 
In  my  opinion,  Is  a  salve  that  prevents 
many  injuries  and  heals  many  wounds.  The 
prophylactic  effect  of  requiring  a  public 
official  to  put  pen  to  paper  and  to  disclose 
his  activities  and  sources  of  Income  cannot 
be  overstated.  Such  a  requirement  makes  one 
stop  and  think  and  greatly  increases  sen- 
sitivity to  the  more  subtle  requirements  of 
ethical  guidelines.  Moreover,  it  promotes  the 
confidence  of  the  citizenry.  If  the  public 
knows  what  you  are  doing,  they  need  not 
speculate  as  to  what  you  may  be  doing,  and 
speculation  can  be  much  worse  than  reality. 
Therefore,  while  I  believe  that  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  controls  governing 
off-the-bench  actvltles  may  be  subject  to 
criticism,  elimination  of  the  public  report- 
ing requirements  is   a   grave   mistake. 

"In  i>ast  years.  Judges  had  resisted  finan- 
cial disclosure  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
being  singled  out'.  In  1968,  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  both  Imposed 
limited  financial  disclosure  requirements  on 
themselves.  With  the  imposition  of  those  re- 
quirements and  the  long-standing  require- 
ment of  executive  disclosure,  the  Judiciary 
was.  In  fact,  until  June,  'singled  out*  for 
non-disclosure. 

"Some  have  questioned  the  right  of  a  Con- 
gressman to  examine  the  propriety  of  any 
Judge's  actions.  They  suggest  silence  because 
there  are  many  skeletons  In  political  closets, 
and  Congress  has  Imposed  upon  Itself  only  a 
narrow  disclosure  requirement.  Certainly, 
the  Congressional  requirements  should  be 
expanded  I  have  cosponsored  legislation  that 
would  require  full  and  complete  public  dis- 
closure by  all  Members  of  Congress.  But 
Congressmen  must  face  the  electorate  peri- 
odically, and  their  outside  Interests  or  finan- 
cial holdings  have  been  and  undoubtedly 
will  continue  to  be  proper  campaign  fodder. 
Every  Congressman  who  publicly  discloses 
his  finances  Is  subject  not  only  to  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  press  but  also  of  his  political 
enemies.  Judges,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
good  behavior'  tenure  and  are  above  politics. 
They  assume  the  bench  for  what  is.  for  prac- 
tical purp>oses,  a  life  term  with  no  practical 
means  for  discipline  or  removal.  This  Iso- 
lated independence  calls,  as  I  said  at  the  out- 
set, for  particular  care  by  those  who  possess 
it.  Therefore,  the  reporting  requirement 
adopted  by  the  Judicial  Conference  last  June 
must  be  considered  as  a  minimal  stricture 
upon  the  activities  of  Federal  Judges.  The 
country  will  not  tolerate  any  undercutting 
of  that  stricture. 

"We  live  in  an  age  when  the  motivations 
and  precepts  of  our  leaders  are  undergoing 
Intense  questioning  by  our  citizenry,  young 
and  old  alike.  We  must  make  every  effort  to 
relieve  the  clouds  and  shadows  engulfing  our 


institutions.  Forthright  action  Is  needed  on 
the  part  of  all  who  lay  claim  to  the  mantle 
of  leadership.  The  members  of  the  Federal 
Judiciary  are  no  exception." 

[Prom  the  Newark  (N.J.)  News,  Nov.  4,  1969] 
Judges  and  EJthics 

The  U.S.  Judicial  Conference,  the  policy- 
making arm  of  the  federal  Judiciary,  has 
taken  a  step  backward  in  abandoning  the 
ethics  code  It  Imposed  on  lower  federal  Judges 
last  June.  The  heart  of  that  code  was  a  strin- 
gent limitation  on  acceptance  of  fees  for  non- 
judicial activities.  Inspired  by  the  unfortu- 
nate Portas  affair.  Now  the  Judges  will  be  free 
to  engage  in  lucrative  outside  activities,  their 
only  responsibility  being  to  report  their  in- 
comes— confidentially  of  course — to  a  panel 
of  their  colleagues.  Gone  is  the  public 
Income-reporting  procedure  of  the  original 
rule. 

The  rule  was  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren's 
parting  attempt  to  restore  pubUc  confidence 
in  the  judiciary,  and  it  was  resented  from  the 
first.  Its  eventual  doom  was  really  foreshad- 
owed when  a  majority  of  Mr.  Warren's  col- 
leagues on  the  high  court  refused  to  apply  it 
to  themselves,  saying  they  preferred  to  wait 
until  a  new  chief  Justice  took  over.  He  has — 
in  the  person  of  Warren  E.  Burger— and 
nothing  has  been  heard  on  the  subject  since. 

Concededly,  the  rule  was  conceived  in  haste 
and  virtually  rammed  through  the  conference 
by  Mr.  Warren.  Nevertheless,  modification — to 
permit  such  compatible  activities  as  writing 
or  teaching  on  the  law,  not  foundation  fee 
collecting— was  Indicated  rather  than  an  out- 
right revocation  that  can  only  add  to  the  con- 
fusion of  the  pubUc,  which  has  been  affronted 
in  recent  weeks  by  the  disclosures  of  the 
business  activities  of  Justice-nominee  Hayns- 
worth. 

[Prom   the  St.  Petersbxu-g    (Fla.)    "nmes, 
Nov.  5,  1969) 
A  Short-Lived  Judicial  Reto&m 
The  U.S.  Judicial  Conference  has  chosen 
a  poor  time— when  the  subject   of  ethical 
standards  is  a  matter  of  active  public  con- 
cern— to  scrap   a  major  move   toward  self- 
regulation  that  It  adopted  only  last  June. 

The  action  can  only  give  new  impetus  to 
pending  efforts  In  Congress  to  Impose  stricter 
standards  of  Judicial  ethics  by  leglslaUve 
action. 

Last  June  the  Judicial  Conference,  ad- 
ministrative arm  of  the  federal  Judiciary, 
headed  by  then  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren! 
adopted  a  requirement  that  Judges  obtain 
permission  on  the  public  record  from  their 
respective  circuit  councils  before  accepting 
outside  pay. 

The  new  rule,  adopted  last  week  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  conference  presided  over 
by  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger,  modified 
this  to  require  only  that  off-the-bench  earn- 
ings be  reported  to  a  panel  of  Judges  after 
the  fact  and  with  no  automatic  requirements 
for  publicity. 

The  June  reform  was  prompted  by  disclo- 
sure that  Justice  Abe  Portas  had  accepted  a 
$20,000  fee  from  Louis  E.  Wolfson  and  that 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas  had  a  long-time 
salaried  connection,  which  he  has  since  re- 
signed, with  the  Parvln  Foundation.  But  the 
passion  for  self -reform  in  the  federal  Judi- 
ciary seems  not  to  have  outlasted  the  Earl 
Warren  regime. 

In  Florida,  it  was  disclosed  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  Chief  Justice  Richard  Ervln  of  the 
state  Supreme  Court  has  been  a  long-time 
paid  official  at  98,000  to  916,000  a  year  of 
the  Woodmen  of  the  World  Insurance  Soci- 
ety. While  this  is  a  respected  fraternal  and 
benevolent  organization,  as  contrasted  with 
the  dubious  reputations  of  the  Wolfson  and 
Parvln  foundations,  the  question  of  sub- 
stantial income  for  judges  from  outside  busi- 
ness activities  Is  again  raised. 


Instead  of  relaxing  ethical  standards,  the 
U.S.  Judicial  Conference  and  similar  self- 
regulatory  groups  at  state  levels  should  be 
concerned  with  making  such  standards  more 
effective  and  self -enforcing. 

We  believe  that  Judges  should  be  paid  ad- 
equate salaries,  as  most  already  are,  and 
prohibited  from  engaging  in  any  outside 
money-making  business  activities.  Only  In 
that  way  can  all  suspicion  and  even  appear- 
ance of  conflict  of  Interest  be  avoided. 

If  Judges  are  unwilling  to  Impose  such 
restrictions  on  themselves  it  should  be  done 
by  Congress  and  the  state  legislatures. 

(Prom   the   Milwaukee    (Wis.)    Journal, 

Nov,  6.  1969) 

JtTDGES  Step  Backward 

In  an  unfortunate  move  away  from  self- 
reform,  the  United  States  Judicial  confer- 
ence— the  policy  arm  of  the  federal  Judi- 
ciary— has  reversed  Its  five  month  old  rule 
against  Judges  accepting  outside  compensa- 
tion. The  regulations  are  not  binding  but  do 
have  the  weight  of  the  conference's  prestige. 

The  move  is  unfortunate  because  the  con- 
troversy over  the  integ^ty  of  the  Judiciary 
that  produced  the  original  rule  hasn't  dimin- 
ished. This  action  does  little  to  alleviate 
doubt  In  the  public  mind  about  how  im- 
partial federal  Judges  intend  to  be. 

The  old  rule  grew  out  of  the  highly  ques- 
tionable ethics  of  former  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Portas  and  Justice  Douglas  in  ac- 
cepting high  fees  from  two  foundations  while 
on  the  bench.  Former  Chief  Justice  Warren 
pushed  through  the  rule,  reportedly  to  show 
that  when  faced  with  the  need  for  reform 
the  Judiciary  could  act  on  its  own.  But  there 
was  much  grumbling  over  the  speed  with 
which  Warren  pursued  this  goal — supposedly 
without  much  prior  consultanon  with  the 
conference — and  the  fact  that\he  rules  did 
not  apply  to  the  supreme  court  where  the 
controversy  started.  This  latest  action  reflects 
these  reservations. 

Now  Judges  need  only  give  a  confidential 
report  of  nonjudicial  pay  that  exceeds  $100 
in  any  one  quarter  to  a  three  Judge  com- 
mittee. No  permission  is  necessary  In  advance. 
If  the  panel  after  the  fact  finds  that  there 
is  a  conflict  of  interest  It  can  take  action. 
But  that  action  is  not  spelled  out. 

What  the  conference  appears  to  ignore  Is 
that  the  debate  over  Judicial  ethics  con- 
tinues, particularly  over  the  supreme  court 
nomination  of  Federal  Judge  Clement  Hayns- 
worth.  Reform  is  needed  and  it  Is  best  if  it 
comes  from  within  the  Judiciary.  There  seems 
to  be  little  Justlflcatlon  for  well  paid  federal 
Judges  to  display  blatant  entrepreneurship 
on  the  bench,  considering  the  potential  con- 
flict of  interest  questions.  The  present  retreat 
from  this  prohibition  only  reopens  this  Pan- 
dora's box — a  box  that  never  was  tightly 
closed.  What  the  conference  might  find  as  a 
result  Is  that  Congress  will  do  the  reforming 
for  It. 


[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)   Times,  Nov.  8, 

1969] 
Tydincs  Criticizes  JtrDiciAST  on  Orr-BKNCH 
Rules;  Implies  That  Retreat  From  Curbs 
Mat  Lead  to  Law  on  Income  Disclosubs 
Washington,  November  7. — Senator  Joseph 
D.  Tydings  charged  today  that  the  Federal 
Judiciary  had  retreated  from  recent  advances 
in  Judicial  ethics  by  suspending  the  restric- 
tions on  off-the-bench  activities  that  were 
adopted  last  June. 

In  an  unusually  blvmt  criticism  of  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary.  Senator  Tydings  attributed 
part  of  the  blame  to  the  Supreme  Court.  He 
said  that  when  the  Justices  did  not  adopt 
similar  restrictions  on  their  own  outside 
activities,  a  "dimming  of  Judicial  resolve" 
soon  followed. 

Speaking  to  an  alumni  group  at  Catholic 
University  Law  School,  the  Maryland  Demo- 
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crat  said  that  public  confidence  In  the  Judi- 
ciary may  have  been  shaXeu  by  the  recent 
decision  by  the  Judicial  Conference  to  soften 
the  riijid  ethical  rules  adopted  last  June 

He  implied  that  the  action  could  lead  to 
Concessional  legislation  to  require  Judges 
to  report  their  Incomes  to  the  public 

■  In  order  not  to  give  the  appearance  of  im- 
propriety, nonjudicial  honorariums  and  fees 
must  be  a  matter  of  complete  pubilc  record, 
at  least  to  the  extent  required  of  members 
of  Congress.'    he  said,  adding 

Such  a  requirement  m.iKes  one  stop  and 
think  and  greatly  Increases  sensibility  to  the 
more  subtle  requirements  of  ethical  guide- 
lines Moreover,  it  promotes  the  confidence  of 
citizenry  ' 

The  earlier  rules  barred  judges  from  receiv- 
ing unauthorized  fees  and  required  public 
disclosure  of  any  outside  fees  that  were  au- 
thorized It  also  called  for  filing  of  detailed 
financial  reports  to  Washington 

Last  Saturday  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  Slates,  the  policy -malting  arm 
of  the  Federal  Judiciary,  voted  to  lift  the  ban 
on  outside  fees  and  urdered  that  all  reports  of 
fees  be  kept  confidential  It  authorized  a  poll 
of  the  Judges  for  their  views  on  the  desir- 
ability  of  any  financial  dlsclnRure 

B.\L  lUR    OF    L£l.AL     MlVT 

Senator  Tydln^s  has  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  leu;lslatlon  to  require  refjortlng  of 
judicial  Income  He  Is  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  on  Improvement.s  in 
Judicial  Machinery 

.•\  member  of  it*  st.j.ff  disclosed  today  that 
Senator  Tydlngs  had  called  a  hearing  for 
Nov  24  and  had  invited  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference and  the  American  Bar  Association, 
which  Is  conducting  a  review  of  legal  ethics 
In  cooperation  with  the  Judicial  Conference, 
to  testify 

[Prom  the  Washington   iDC  i   Poet. 
Nov    8.   19691 

TTDINCS     DtNOVNCES     JVDCES     POS     '  RETRI-AT' 

Of*  Ethics  Rcxe 
■  By  John  P   MacKenzie* 

Sen  Joseph  D  Tydings  .D-Md  i  blasted 
the  US  Judicial  Conference  yesterday  for 
setting  aside  rules  against  outside  compen- 
sation for  federal  Judges  and  said  his  Sub- 
c»)mmlttee  on  Judicial  Improvements  would 
investigate  the  action. 

The  judges  showed  "a  dangerous  myopia," 
said  Tydlngs.  a  myopia  charicterized  by  an 
Inabilitv  tu  f>erce!ve  the  threa'  tn  the  in- 
stitutional Lnlegrlty  of  the  federal  Judicial 
system     poeed  by  recent  scandals 

Tydlngs  said  the  Conference,  the  policy 
body  of  the  Judiciary,  had  one  shining  mo- 
ment" list  June  when  it  banned  most  out- 
side Income  and  required  public  disclosure 
of  any  approved  off-the-bench  services  for 
pay  but  now  seemed  to  be  In  "retreat"  from 
Judicial  reform 

The  June  resolution,  pushed  through  by 
Earl  W.:rren  In  his  cI  «lng  clays  as  chief 
Justice,  waa  suspended  a  week  ago  as  the 
Conference  announced  it  would  await  a  full- 
scale  review  of  the  American  Bar  Asaocla- 
ti  ns  50-year-old  Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics 
The  conference  also  cited  conflicting  Inter- 
pretations of  the  resolution  by  the  councils 
of  the  11  federal  circuits 

"It  Is  dlfBcult  not  to  conclude  that  the 
historic  proffress  made  last  Jiine  Is  In  Jeop- 
ardy." Tydlngs  said  In  a  speech  to  the  law 
alunvni  of  Catholic  University 

Both  attempt*  at  self-reform  and  efforts 
for  congressional  action  have  been  frustrated 
bv  the  Judges'  "exaggerated  view  of  Judicial 
independence.'  saJd  Tvdlngs  He  said  the 
threat  to  the  system's  integrity  wil!  paas 
"only  when  members  of  the  federal  Judiciary 
realize  that  not  every  attempt  to  monitor 
their     conduct     constitutes      hazing'  A 

Judge  need  not  be  free  to  misbehave  In  order 
to  be  free  to  render  imptirtlal  decisions  " 


Tydlngs  saJd  he  was  not  demanding  that 
Judges  lead  a  monastic  existence  '  or  abctain 
from  all  nonjudicial  serrtcee 

"I  do  believe,  however,  that  any  ofl-the- 
bench  activity  that  a  Judge  performs  for 
compensation,  unlees  subject  to  scrutiny  and 
cxlUcism  by  reason  of  public  disclosure,  is 
fraught  with  potential  for  undermining  the 
appearance  of  rectitude  ttoat  the  Judiciary 
most   maintain,  '   Tydlngs  aaid. 

Public  disclosure,  at  le««t  to  the  extent 
required  of  members  of  Congress.  "  is  essen- 
tial Tydlngs  iea(X  If  judges  must  "put  pen 
to  paper  "  and  make  disclosure,  they  will  be- 
come more  sensitive  to  the  more  subtle  re- 
quirements of  ethical  guidelines. "  he  said. 

Tydlngs  saJd  he  would  hold  one  dny  of 
hearings  Nov.  24.  featuring  testimony  from 
both  the  Conference  and  the  ABA  Judge 
Rober.  A.  Alnsworth  Jr  of  the  Fifth  U  S  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  in  New  Orleans,  chair- 
maua  of  a  committee  that  drafted  the  June 
resolution,  was  designated  to  testify  for  the 
Conference 

1  From  the  Washington  (DC)  Star, 

Nov   13,  19691 

iNJCDiciofs  Srip 

Last  June  the  Judicial  Conference  adopted 
a  rule  that  barred  federal  Judges  from  ac- 
cepting any  compen.satlon  whatsoever  for 
ofJ-the-bench  services  Now  the  conference 
has  reversed  itself,  asking  only  that  the 
Judges  report  their  nu>onllghtlng  fees  to  a 
panel  of  fellow  judges,  and  promising  that 
such  reports  will  be  guarded  from  pubilc 
rtew 

It   was  an   unfortunate  step   backwards. 

The  conference  which  acts  as  the  policy- 
making arm  of  the  federal  Judiciary,  adopted 
the  re.strictlons  in  response,  among  other 
tilings,  to  the  public  dismay  following  the 
disclosures  of  the  Fortas  affair,  to  strong 
pressure  fr<.im  the  then  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren a:id  to  the  threat  that  Congress  might 
undertake  to  legislate  legal  ethics  unless  the 
Judges  acted  first 

The  only  major  change  that  has  taken 
place  In  the  past  five  months  Is  the  advent 
of  a  new  chief  Justice — an  event  that  surely 
does  not  warrant  complete  reversal.  Public 
Interest  in  the  ethics  of  the  courts  remains 
high  .And  congressional  eagerness  to  under- 
t-ike  the  ethical  cleanup  continues  unabated 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  con- 
ference left  the  way  open  for  a  re-reversal. 
The  Judges  asked  Congress  f"r  a  law  that 
w /'.lid  make  adherence  to  any  future  con- 
ference rulings  on  ethical  conduct  manda- 
tory for  all  federal  Judges  below  the  Su- 
preme Court  At  the  present  lime,  conference 
rules  are  not  legally  binding 

In  addition,  the  Judicial  conference  haa 
Indicated  an  active  intereet  In  future  recom- 
mendatioiu  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion's committee  which  Is  at  work  on  Its  own 
code  of  ethics  for  Judges  This  code,  which 
should  be  completed  next  summer,  may  well 
include  a  prohibition  on  motinlightlng  fully 
as  severe  a.s  the  conferences  original  ban 

It  would  have  been  better  for  the  confer- 
ence Ui  have  retained  its  original  ban.  to  have 
asked  Congress  for  the  law  to  provide  the 
legal  teeth  neces-sary  to  make  the  ban  stick 
and  later  to  have  reconciled  anv  differences 
that  might  arise  between  its  rules  and  to 
the  forthcoming  ABA  code 

The  next  preferable  alternative  Is  for  Con- 
gress to  provide  the  required  law  and  for  the 
conference  tfi^ether  with  the  ABA.  to  cor- 
rect the  backward  step  that  has  been  taken 
The  final  rules  of  conduct,  ending  the  ques- 
tionable practice  of  outside  Jobs  for  Judges, 
should  be  applied  a.s  well  to  the  lower  courts 
and  to  the  Supreme  Court 

The  pubilc  has  a  right  to  know  that  the 
mteref^t  of  any  Judite  is  limited  to  the  legal 
aspects  of  the  ca.se  before  him  And  the 
public  has  the  right  to  know  that  every 
judge  Is  devoting  his  time  to  the  bench— not 


to  a  lecture  before  a  women's  club,  an  artlcla 
for  Playboy  or  the  interests  of  a  secret  client. 


TRIBUTES  TO  VICE  PRESIDENT 
AGNEW 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  recently 
a  report  of  the  Gallup  poll  showed  that 
Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Agnkw  placed 
third  in  the  poll's  balloting  on  the  "most 
tidmired  man"  for  1969,  with  the  first 
place  going  to  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  and  the  second  place  to  Rev.  Billy 
Graham. 

It  is  obvious  tliat  this  was  an  enormous 
tribute  to  Mr.  Acnxw,  especially  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  the  distinction  of 
ranking  higher  than  any  other  incum- 
bent Vice  President  in  the  22  years  that 
this  list  has  been  compiled.  It  was  an 
honor  which  is  well  deserved,  and  It  is 
also  an  encouraging  indication  of  the 
fact  that  the  people  of  tlie  Nation  will 
respond  to  an  individual  who  is  honest, 
knowledgeable,  forthright,  and  coura- 
geous. In  addition,  the  vote  showed,  I 
think,  that  our  citizens  now,  at  last,  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency itself  and  the  necessity  for  having 
a  thoroughly  qualified  man  In  the  post. 
This,  of  course,  has  not  always  been  so, 
as  we  can  discover  in  a  brief  study  en- 
titled "Have  You  Noticed  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency Lately?"  This  work  was  prepared 
by  Mr.  Hudson  B  Drake,  Director  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  White  House 
Fellows,  who  previously  served  as  a  White 
House  Fellow  with  two  Vice  Presidents 
under  two  administrations — Septem- 
ber 1968.  through  August  1969. 

Mr.  Drake's  study  is  extremely  inter- 
esting and  informative:  consequently,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  pnnted 
in  the  Record,  so  that  this  history  of  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  important  offices 
may  be  available  to  as  many  persons  as 
po,ssible. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Have    "yoi:     Noticed    the     Vice     Prcsidencv 

LArriY'' 

(By  Hudson  B    Drake) 

It  may  be  said  The  Office  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
idency began,  or  perhaps  It  would  be  more 
proper  to  s«y.  almost  didn't  begin,  at  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1787.  Indeed. 
with  the  convention  on  the  brink  of  ad- 
J'.irnment  when  the  prof)osal  came  up,  to- 
gether vklth  crituism  of  the  proposal  by  the 
delegates  the  Vice  Presidency  was  very  near- 
ly scuttled  then  and  there  To  the  found- 
ing f.ithers'  great  credit,  however,  the  pro- 
posal passed  by  i  \ote  of  8  slates  to  2  with 
one  abstention  and  one  absent  The  Vice 
Presidency  was  thus  established  under  the 
proposed  Constitution  as  the  only  other  office 
besides  the  Presidency  to  be  filled  by  all  the 
votf-rs  The  Vice  President  wouid  preside 
over  the  Senate  and  succeed  to  the  Presidency 
In  the  case  ol  the  President's  death,  resigna- 
tion or  removal  from  office. 

In  their  /e.n  to  end  the  lengthy  and  ardu- 
ous convention,  the  delegates  neglected  to 
include  any  financial  remuneration  for  the 
Vice  President  or,  for  that  matter,  even  an 
o.ith  of  office  It  is  interesting  to  note,  how- 
ever that  in  all  'heir  h.u^te  they  did  not  for- 
get to  make  him  subject  XA^  the  same  Im- 
peachment proceedings  as  the  President. 

The  wisdom  of  our  forefathers  In  creating 
the  Vice  Presidency  can  best  be  appreciated 
In  .III  historical  perspective  Since  the  oflJce 
WIS    created,    eleven    Vice    Presidents    have 
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served  as  President  and  eight  Vice  Presidents 
have  ascended  to  the  Presidency  In  midterm, 
two  of  these  occurring  wltliln  an  18-year 
span— that  Is  twice  In  four  and  oue-balf 
presidential  terms! 

The  evolution  of  the  Vice  Presidency  has 
been  greatly  affected  by  the  course  of  his- 
tory. Two  relatively  new  constitutional 
amendments  In  particular  bear  on  that  evo- 
lution and  history.  The  Twenty-second 
Amendment,  which  was  profoundly  influ- 
enced by  FDR's  tenure,  limits  a  President  to 
two  terms.  This  clearly  enhances  a  Vice 
President's  national  Image  as  heir  apparent 
and  provides  a  commensurate  political  op- 
portunity to  be  his  party's  next  Presidential 
standard  bearer:  three  of  the  last  five  Presi- 
dents were  previously   Vice  Presidents. 

The  Impetus  for  the  Twenty-flfth  Amend- 
ment was  the  assassination  of  JFK  In  1963.  It 
Insures  that  there  "shall"  be  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent In  the  event  of  a  midterm  vacancy  In 
that  office.  Prior  to  Its  passage,  the  United 
States  had  been  without  a  Vice  President 
16  times  In  ISO  years.  The  amendment  fur- 
ther provides  for  the  Vice  President  to  be- 
come "Acting  President"  should  the  Presi- 
dent become  disabled.  In  essence,  the  amend- 
ment reflects  the  modern  realities  of  Presi- 
dential fallibility  and  the  crucial  necessity 
that  there  always  ite  a  number  two  man  to 
step  Into  the  breach  when  necessary. 

The  Vice  Presidency  has  been  the  object 
of  derision  and  the  butt  of  Jokes  over  the 
years.  Prior  to  1933  there  may  have  been 
some  Justification  for  such  humor  since 
the  Vice  President  had  little  to  do  except 
preside  over  the  Senate.  Although  those  days 
are  long  over,  a  few  writers  persist  In  per- 
petuating the  old  Image.  Worse  yet,  others 
do  not  beUeve  the  Vice  President  should  be 
an  active  participant  In  the  Councils  of  the 
Executive  Branch.  They  feel  that  the  office 
was  created  without  power  and  the  Vice 
President  should  thus  be  condemned  to  the 
shadow  of  the  wings,  remaining  mute  and 
Isolated  until  and  unless  fate  should  inter- 
vene. 

It  would  be  tragic  If  this  country  had 
pursued  the  Vice  Presidential  precedents  of 
the  19th  century:  a  virtual  unknown  selected 
to  the  ticket  on  geo-political  grounds,  sud- 
denly foisted  upon  the  people:  a  man  draped 
with  the  mantle  of  leadership  of  a  govern- 
ment he  knows  little  or  nothing  about  In 
terms  of  processes  or  problems:  a  man  facing 
a  transition  from  relative  obscurity  to  abso- 
lute exposure,  from  limited  government 
knowledge  to  facing  the  overwhelming  prob- 
lems of  the  country  and  the  -world. 

This  is  hardly  an  optimum  situation  when 
you  consider  that  the  purpose  of  the  Vice 
Presidency  Is  to  provide  contlniUty  If  aome- 
thlng  happens  to  the  Chief  Executive. 

It  Is  well  to  remember  that  John  Tyler 
served  Just  one  month  as  Vice  President  be- 
fore he  was  propelled  Into  the  Presidency, 
Harry  Truman  served  two  and  one-half 
months,  Andrew  Johnson,  Chester  Arthur 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt  all  served  less  than 
one  year.  The  historical  odds  today  have 
climbed  to  almost  one  In  three  that  the  Vice 
President  will  become  President.  In  light  of 
these  facts,  any  philosophy  Is  fallacious  which 
advocates  an  ""outslder"E"'  role  for  the  Vice 
President  of  this  country. 

Indeed,  during  the  20th  century,  while  the 
Vice  President  has  retained  constitutional 
prerogatives  In  the  Legislative  Branch,  his 
role  in  the  Executive  Branch  has  been  ex- 
panding both  quantitatively  and  qualitative- 
ly. A  more  meaningful  and  substantive  role 
has  evolved  which  requires  Increasingly 
qualified  men  selected  on  their  merits  rather 
than  on  mere  ticket  balancing  or  vote-get- 
ting app>eal. 

In  1964  President  Johnson  saw  Hubert 
Humphrey  as  the  man  "best  qualified  -to 
assume  the  Office  of  President,  should  that 
day  come,""  During  the  1968  campaign.  Presi- 


dent Nixon  gave  bis  views  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's role  stating:  "Tbe  Vice  Presidency 
has  now  become  an  Important  office  in  Its 
own  right.  The  Presidency  is  ao  big,  and 
his  responsibilities  In  International  affairs 
particularly  are  so  great,  that  we  need  a  Vice 
President  that  can  undertake  great  respon- 
sibilities and  that  the  President  will  trust .  . . 
I  want  the  man  for  Vice  President,  who.  If 
something  shotild  happen  to  me,  would 
make  the  best  President  of  the  United 
States." 

These  statements  are  not  Just  verbal 
largess.  One  has  but  to  look  back  a  few 
years  to  see  moves  calculated  to  establish 
the  Vice  President  as  a  bona  fide  member 
of  the  executive  team  In  times  of  ever  Increas- 
ing pressure  on  the  President;  moves  de- 
signed to  place  him  In  a  position  to  observe, 
absorb,  and  participate  In  the  highest  coun- 
cils of  government. 

In  addition  to  the  constitutional  respon- 
slbllltlee  of  Presidential  succession  and  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate,  the  Vice  President  has 
been  a  memlier  of  the  Cabinet  by  custom  and 
tradition  since  the  1920'8.  In  1949  Congress 
made  the  Vice  President  a  statutory  mem^ber 
of  the  President's  highest  policy  advisory 
group,  the  National  Security  Council.  This 
was  due  In  large  measiu'e  to  Truman "s  trau- 
matic experience  upon  the  passing  of  FDR. 
The  legislation  Is  significant  as  the  first 
major  expansion  of  the  Vice  Presidency  since 
the  Constitution  was  written  and  -the  first 
major  recognition  of  the  Vice  President 
wltliin  the  Executive  Branch. 

Early  in  Kennedy's  term.  Vice  President 
Johnson  was  given  a  suite  of  offices  In  the 
Executive  Office  Building  at  the  other  end  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  White  House.  Though  he  retained  his 
traditional  legislative  office  on  the  Hill  as 
President  of  the  Senate,  the  move  was  sym- 
bolic In  that  it  was  the  first  time  a  Vice 
President  had  been  recognized  as  deserving 
of  space,  for  whatever  reason,  In  the  Execu- 
tive Branch.  Not  to  be  ignored  are  the  exec- 
utive functions  such  a  move  implied.  This 
precedent  of  offices  at  both  ends  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  has  been  followed  through  suc- 
ceeding administrations. 

The  locations  of  Vice  Presidential  Offices 
reached  a  controversial  zenith  In  the  Nlxon- 
Agnew  Administration  when  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident was  given  prime  space  In  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  West  Wing  of  the  'White 
House  Just  down  the  hall  from  the  Pres- 
ident's Oval  Office.  He  still  retains  an  office 
In  the  Executive  Office  Building  which  also 
houses  a  large  part  of  his  staff  and  where 
he  spends  considerable  office  time.  Cynics 
believe  the  Vice  President  was  Installed  In 
the  White  House  by  the  President  to  keep 
him  under  close  watch.  Realists  recognize 
that  mere  access  Is  a  measure  of  power  and 
prestige.  They  see  it  as  an  adroit  move  to 
place  the  Vice  President  In  a  position  of  prox- 
imity and  precept  to  qualify  him  if  neces- 
sary to  act  with  understanding  and  knowl- 
edge, and  not  visceral  reaction.  It  is  Interest- 
ing that  had  the  Humphrey-Muslde  ticket 
been  successftU,  serious  consideration  would 
have  been  given  to  locating  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  within  the  hallowed  halls 
of  the  White  House. 

Similar  to  his  Immediate  predecessors,  to- 
day's Vice  President  chairs  the  Marine  and 
Space  Councils,  the  Indian  and  Touth  Op- 
portunity Councils  and  the  Peace  Corps  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council.  In  addition  he  serves 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  EcononUc  Policy. 

Within  the  last  20  years.  Vice  Presidents 
have  consistently  played  Important  roles  In 
carrying  and  explaltUng  the  administration's 
policies  to  foreign  governments.  In  addition, 
they  have  urged  the  adoption  of  the  Presi- 
dent's legislative  program  on  the  Hill  and  to 
the   voters,   stumped    for   party   candidates 


across  the  country  and  performed  ad  hoc  and 
task  force  assignments. 

Since  January  20,  1960,  the  President  has 
assigned  significant  additional  responsibili- 
ties to  the  Vice  President.  He  was  made  a 
memt>er  of  the  Council  for  Urban  Affairs,  a 
cabinet  level  advisory  group  presided  over 
by  the  President  and  in  his  absence  by  the 
Vice  President.  This  council  is  the  nation's 
top  policy-making  body  concerning  social 
problems  and  Is  considered  the  domestic 
equivalent  to  the  National  Security  CouncU. 
Specific  responsibilities  of  the  council  in- 
clude assisting  the  President  In  the  develop- 
ment of  a  national  urban  policy,  promoting 
the  coordination  of  Federal  programs  m 
urban  areas,  encouraging  cooperation  be- 
tween all  levels  of  government  and  encour- 
aging local  decision  malting. 

FoUowlng  the  Coimcll  for  Urban  Affairs 
appKDlntment.  the  P>resldent  created  a  new 
agency,  the  Office  of  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations, to  operate  with  a  professional  staff 
under  the  "immediate  supervision"  of  the 
Vice  President.  The  agency  uniquely  com- 
plements his  Urban  Affairs  membership  and 
gives  the  Vice  President  some  initiative  in 
the  domestic  field.  Its  focus  is  on  the  thorny 
problems  of  federal  relations  with  cities  and 
states.  The  Vice  President  acts  as  an  ombuds- 
man to  assist  state  and  local  officials  through 
the  bureaucratic  maze  In  solving  their  prob- 
lems arising  from  federal  programs.  It  is  sig- 
nificant to  note  that  the  Office  of  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  is  not  only  the  first  fed- 
eral agency  assigned  to  a  Vice  President,  but 
Is  also  the  first  time  that  one  coordlnative 
body  has  been  established  to  handle  t>oth 
city  and  state  problems. 

In  addition  to  being  an  Important  link 
between  federal,  state  and  local  governments, 
the  new  agency  also  provides  fertile  ground 
for  the  Vice  President  to  establish  a  strong 
political  constituency  few  the  future.  Mayors 
and  Governors  carry  a  good  deal  of  influence 
with  the  delegations  to  political  conventions. 

Most  recently,  the  Vice  President  was 
named  by  the  President  to  the  new  Environ- 
mental Quality  Council  and  to  chair  It  In  the 
absence  of  the  President.  This  oouncU  will 
insure  federal  policies  and  programs  take 
adequate  account  of  environmental  effects, 
and  develop  and  conserve  natural  resotirces. 
To  enhance  man's  well  being  It  will  protect 
against  pollution  of  the  natlon"s  air,  water, 
land  and  Its  living  resources. 

There  is  a  distinct  correlation  In  these 
new  Vice  Presidential  assignments  that  sig- 
nals a  strong  and  continuing  role  In  domestic 
and  urban  areas.  In  the  past,  a  lack  of 
identity  with  a  continuing  program  or  field 
has  tended  to  detract  from  Vice  Presidential 
stature  and  public  Image. 

The  modem  Vice  Presidency  Is  also  active 
in  a  more  subtle  but  none  the  less  important 
sphere.  For  instance,  the  Vice  President  is 
briefed  by  the  President's  Assistant  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs,  and  key  Vice  Presi- 
dential staff  members  are  Included  In  dally 
White  House  staff  meetings.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent travels  at  his  own  discretion  and  has 
the  convenience  of  his  own  aircraft.  Air 
ToTce  Two.  On  occasion,  some  ceremonial 
duties  traditionally  performed  by  the  Pres- 
ident have  been  performed  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident; for  example,  a  recent  Medal  of  Honor 
ceremony  and  placing  the  President's  wreath 
at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  on  Me- 
morial Day. 

The  gro-wing  executive  role  of  the  Vice 
President  Is  good  for  the  nation.  It  relieves 
the  President  of  some  of  the  ever  Increas- 
ing demands  on  his  time  and  provides  a  vehi- 
cle by  which  the  Vice  President  can  become 
beneficially  Involved  in  a  wide  range  of  fed- 
eral programs  and  activities. 

■When  you  get  right  down  to  bedrock,  how- 
ever, there  is  only  one  role  for  the  Vice 
President,  one  which  transcends  all  others 
real  or  Imagined.  That  role  Is  simply  to  leam 
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all  he  can  about  the  Presidency.  Its  concepU 
and  Us  r*a:itle«. 

It  U  tMa  role  which  Is  the  most  difficult 
and  the  most  important  The  real  key  to  hU 
learning  and  understanding  the  key  to  his 
%ery  political  being,  is  based  solely  on  his 
relationship  vtith  the  President 

With  a  close  relationship  his  experience  1> 
rich,  without  It  any  meaningful  preparation 
for  the  PresldenUal  ascendence  la  absolutely 
nil  This  sltu.\Uon  prevails  since  nearly  every 
role  the  Vice  President  has  In  the  Executive 
Branch  Is  a  function  of  Presidential  discre- 
tion In  order  for  the  Vice  President  to  do 
all  that  can  be  done,  to  understand  all  that 
can  be  described  or  explained,  there  most 
be  an  executive  alliance  "  between  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Vice  President— a  meeting  of 
the  minds  philosophically  and  politically, 
and  bonded  by  mutual  trust.  lo>-alty.  under- 
standing and  respect  This  rel.»tlonshlp  Is 
the  essence  of  why  Presidents  have  the  in- 
fluence they  do  in  the  selecUon  of  Vice 
Presidential  candidates  Once  elected,  a  Vice 
President  cannot  be  flred.  only  banished  to 
the  hinterlands  of  government  to  suffer  his 
lonely  fate. 

Should  something  happen  to  th«  President, 
It  Is  we  the  people  who  would  have  to  live 
with  his  successor  whatever  his  experience 
For  purely  selfish  reasons,  we  should  applaud 
the  framers  of  our  Constitution  for  creating 
a  Vice  Presidency,  welcome  meaningful  ex. 
panslon  of  Vice  Presidential  functions,  and 
pray  that  the  "executive  alliance"  will 
flourish.  Reality  will  let  us  do  no  less. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  MATHIAS 
BEFORE  MO^^^OOMERY  COUNTY 
SENTINEL  LUNCHEON 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President,  the  dis- 
tingushed  Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr. 
Mathias  '  made  an  outstanding  presenta- 
tion tjefore  the  Montgomery  County 
Sentinel  luncheon  at  the  Wa-^hins- 
tonian  Motel.  Januan.-  16,  1970.  on  the 
topic  of  inflation  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that   it  be  printed   in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

INFT-ATION' 

(Bemarka  of  Senator  CaAU-ss  McC. 
Mathias   Jr  ) 

Of  all  the  crises  facing  .Americans  today 
perhaps  only  the  war  In  Vietnam  is  so  per- 
plexing IS  the  state  of  the  economv — the 
continuing  inflation  the  continuing  decline 
in  the  value  of  the  dollar,  the  continuing  rise 
in  interest  rates  In  many  connections  we 
speak  of  our  cour.'ry  as  a  ship  of  state  But 
in  speaking  of  the  economy  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  ship  Is  airborne,  and  although  the 
pilot  gives  continuing  .assurances  that  every- 
thing is  under  control — except  for  some 
minor  turbulence  ahead  as  we  prepare  to 
land— the  passengers  are  growing  increa.s- 
ingly  uneasy  For  one  thing,  the  pilot  has 
announced  landing  preparations  several 
times  now  and  there  has  been  some  shifting 
of  gears  and  some  coughing  of  the  engines. 
But  the  economy  clearly  remains  In  flight — 
that  Is  to  say  itifl.ited— as  It  has  for  several 
vears  If  the  truth  be  known,  moreover, 
there  is  even  some  controversy  In  the  cock- 
pit. Regardless  of  the  increasing  sophistica- 
tion of  economists  about  the  effects  of  in- 
flation— the  aerodynamics  of  money — they 
remain  unsure  at)out  how  to  assess  Its  vari- 
ous causes. 

Imagine,  therefore,  an  airplane  In  flight — 
with  the  pilot  being  bombarded  by  experts 
representing  several  schools  of  thought  on 
how  to  land — including  some  experts  who 
don't  want  to  land  at  all — imagine  that  one 
widely-recommended  landing  technique  Lb 
simply   to    throw    the    lowest    class    of    pas- 


sengers out  of  the  plane  Understand 
though  th.^t  this  approivch  can  well  end  by 
throwing  out  the  pilot  Imagine  such  a  trip 
and  you  might  well  be  reaching  for  your 
dramamme 

But  this  Is  only  a  somewhat  melodram.itlc 
way  of  describing  the  state  nf  the  economy 
lis  President  Nixon  Inherltetl  It  after  sev- 
eral years  of  aenxlynamlc  economic  policies 
by    the    Johnson    Administration 

'l  think  you  will  agree  that  it  is  time  for 
me  to  ground  my  metaphor  on  .i  lew  facts — 
even  if  their  Implications  remain  in  coniro- 
-.ersy  Even  the  Washington  Post  and  New 
York  Timet  cannot  seem  to  agree  on  this 
one  Yesterday  the  Txm.es  asserted  flatly  that 
Uie  Nixon  antl-lnflatlonary  approach  must 
be  judged  to  have  failed  "  Yet  the  W.ishing- 
ton  Po!>t  which  in  general  has  supported 
the  .Administration  on  this  Issue,  today  re- 
ports that  the  real  growth  of  the  GNP  h.=».s 
been  arrested  for  the  October-December 
peruxl.  This  slowdown  comes  alm<-)6t  pre- 
cisely as  Adnumstration  economists  expected 
.Although  the  price  index  continued  Ui  rise, 
the  pace  is  slower— down  to  an  annual  rate 
of  4  4  percent  as  compared  to  5  6  in  the  third 
quarter  and  4  9  for  the  ftrst  half  If  the  econ- 
omy continues  to  behave  as  anticipated-  and 
the  AdmlnlstraUon  holds  the  course  the  In- 
flationary momentum  should  be  dampened 
in  c-jming  months 

The  facts  of  inflation,  however,  portend 
major  dlfflcultles  in  coming  months.  There 
Is  a  continuing  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  Nixon  Administration  to  curb  Infla- 
tion, but  there  is  also  a  continuing  convic- 
tion on  the  part  of  both  Industry  and  latxjr 
that  the  Nixon  effort  will  fall  And  there 
are  pressures  for  a  relaxation  from  all  sides. 
The  leading  victims  of  inflation— those  on 
low  or  flxed  incomes— are  growing  increiis- 
ingly  desperate  Tragically  these  groups — the 
leading  victims  of  inflation — are  also  gravely 
hurt  by  antl-lnflatlonary  programs.  Not  only 
are  they  the  first  to  lose  their  Jobs;  but  they 
also  are  deeply  affected  by  cutbacks  In  fed- 
eral spending— and  even,  indirectly,  by  high 
interest  rates 

For  one  example,  low  cost  housing  con- 
struction has  been  virtually  halted  by  tight 
money. 

Inflation,  in  fact.  Is  having  a  dangerous 
Impact  on  the  very  structure  of  the  economy. 
Small  businesses  continually  lose  In  com- 
petition for  scarce  funds  with  larger  busi- 
nesses— and  so  this  critical  part  of  our  econ- 
omy, where  individual  initiative  and  crea- 
tivity have  contributed  so  much  to  the  flex- 
ibility and  growth  of  our  country — the  criti- 
cal realm  of  small  business  is  being  slowly 
stifled  by  the  cost  of  money. 

This  decline  is  not  because  of  any  consti- 
tutional weakness  of  smaller  enterprises — or 
any  exhaustion  of  their  potential  contribu- 
tion to  the  society  Indeed,  there  is  a  per- 
suasive school  of  analysis  contending  that 
many  of  the  problems  of  the  economy  today 
derive  from  the  eclipse  of  small  business. 
Small  business  hires  far  more  marginal  work- 
ers per  dollar  of  investment  than  large  busi- 
ness; small  business  has  traditionally  been 
the  vessel  by  which  indigent  minorities  have 
made  It  In  America — and  made  America  In 
the  process  Small  businesses  have  provided 
many  of  the  technological  breakthroughs 
that  spurred  our  economic  growth.  We  need 
to  preserve  them  now.  Yet  overall  federal 
policies,  which  tend  to  benefit  large  compa- 
nies m  multifarious  ways  under  the  best  of 
conditions,  are  gravely  endangering  this  part 
of  the  economy  under  the  parlous  circum- 
stances we  face  today. 

Inflation— and  antl-lnflatlonary  policies — 
are  together  buffeting  the  American  society. 
Millions  are  suffering;  and  the  spirit  of  con- 
fldence.  on  which  both  economic  growth  and 
social  stability  depend,  is  gravely  shaken. 
What  can  we  do  about  It?  Is  the  only  an- 
swer really  more  of  the  same?  Or  U  there 
some   magic   wand — or  some   kingly  scepter 


some  sweeping  new  authority — which  should 
be  granted  to  government  to  solve  this  tragic 
problem  of  prosperity?  We,  for  one  example, 
institute  wage  and  price  controls 

In  political  terms  wage  and  price  controls 
would  be  an  e.isy  remedy  to  adopt.  Every 
Gallup  and  H.irrls  poll  on  the  subject  Indi- 
cates that  the  people  favor  this  approach. 
Yet  this  enthusiasm  Is  likely  to  decline 
abruptly  when  the  real  consequences  become 
clear  severe  distortions  In  the  economy, 
black  marketeering.  huge  and  intrusive  bu- 
reaucracy, and.  m  the  end.  a  real  contrac- 
tion in  our  economic  freedom  and  growth.  It 
is  possible  thiit  we  will  ultimately  be  driven 
to  this  route  But  we  should  regard  It  as  the 
very  List  resort  and  should  not  entertain 
Illusions  about  lu  effects. 

A  second  easy  way  to  deal  with  Inflation 
Is  simply  to  accept  It  as  an  Inevitable  con- 
dition of  full  employment  and  growth.  If 
this  means  an  overwhelming  Influx  of 
cheaper  foreign  Imports,  then  high  tariffs 
and  restrictive  quotas  are  advocated.  The 
result  would  be  to  make  the  United  States 
a  kind  of  dollar  green  house  In  the  world 
economy.  Insulated  from  external  compe- 
tition and  from  Internal  discipline.  The 
fact  that  this  was  the  course  followed  at 
the  time  of  the  depression  Indicates  some 
of  the  dangers.  The  basic  problem  la  that 
to  accept  and  Insulate  Inflation  la  to  ac- 
celerate in — and  to  remove  the  disciplines 
and  constraints  that  ensure  sound  and 
stable  growtb.  For  needless  to  say,  the  pro- 
duction of  money  brings  only  the  illusion 
of  wealth  unless  It  is  accompanied  by  pro- 
duction of  goods. 

So  one  returns  to  the  basic  reality  that 
there  Is  no  easy  answer  and  that  the  de- 
flationary policies  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion—as  unpalatable  as  they  may  seem — are 
necessary  until  Inflation  is  brought  under 
control. 

I  believe  that  the  speclflc  measures  chosen 
by  the  Administration  are  In  general  exem- 
plary The  President  is  cutting  back  spend- 
ing on  defense  and  public  works  and  Is  In 
general  economizing  on  government  spend- 
ing that  does  not  principally  involve  the 
poor.  At  the  same  time  he  Is  initiating  his- 
toric new  programs  that  combine  welfare 
reform  with  Job  training.  These  Initiatives 
will  help  those  who  would  otherwise  be  most 
seriously  Injured  by  deflationary  policies. 
He  Is  also  supporting  expansion  of  present 
government  programs  to  end  discrimination 
m  employment.  The  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  is  expanding  Its 
antl-dlscrlmlnatlon  activities  and  has  de- 
veloped a  targeting  metbod  to  assure  minor- 
ity employment  on  construction  sites. 

Encouraging  also  was  the  President's  ap- 
pointment of  Arthur  Bums  as  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Bums  Is  one  of 
the  country's  most  brilliant  and  responsible 
economists  and  his  elevation  gives  assur- 
ance of  sound  and  deF>endabIe  policies  at  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

By  such  approaches  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion hopes  to  curb  Inflation  while  minimiz- 
ing damage  to  the  society.  It  Is  a  bold  and 
Ingenious  program  and  I  commend  It.  There 
are  signs  that  It  Is  having  an  effect,  although 
the  negative  effects  of  deflation  normally 
precede  Its  Impact  on  prices.  I  would  add  two 
futher  points,  however.  In  conclusion. 

The  ftrst  Is  that  the  chief  cause  of  Infla- 
tion has  been  the  Vietnam  War.  The  most 
Important  program  to  end  inflation  there- 
fore Is  the  Nixon  plan  to  end  the  war.  Let  us 
all  pray  that  the  President  acts  with  as  much 
Ingenuity,  courage,  and  resourcefulness  In 
the  international  arena  as  he  Is  In  general 
showing  in  the  domestic  realm.  For  unless 
the  war  ends  It  will  be  very  dlflHcult  to  halt 
Inflation  without  severe  social  strains. 

The  second  point  Is  that  defense  spending 
18  m  general  the  most  inflationary  part  of 
the  economy,  because  it  Increases  demand 
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without  providing  goods  to  fulfill  It.  The 
military  generates  demand  when  It  pays  peo- 
ple to  build  missiles  to  serve  In  the  Army. 
But  the  Army  does  not  produce  products  or 
services  that  soak  up  demand  in  the  market 
place  Thus,  though  not  usually  seen  In  these 
terms,  the  SALT  negotiations  to  bring  about 
strategic  arms  limitations  also  will  aid  the 
President  s  attempts  to  curb  Inflation  with- 
out causing  major  social  unrest.  It  may  well 
turn  out.  therefore,  that  Just  as  the  most 
Important  ultimate  effect  of  Inflation  Is  to 
halt  world  economic  growth,  the  most  Im- 
portant programs  to  meet  the  problem  come 
in  foreign,  not  domestic  policy. 

And  I  might  add  that  Inflation  is  only  one 
of  a  great  many  reasons,  many  of  them  more 
Important,  to  end  the  war  and  start  build- 
ing for  a  stable  peace— the  basis  for  stable 
ecfinomic  growth  and  prosperity  for  all. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  POSTWAR 
NIGERIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  current  issue  of  Time  maga- 
zine contains  an  extremely  Interesting 
account  of  the  situation  in  postwar  Ni- 
geria. 

Entitled  "Relief.  Reconciliation,  Re- 
construction— and  Rape,"  the  Time  ar- 
ticle tells  of  the  relief  efforts  being  made 
on  behalf  of  the  defeated  Iho  tribesmen 
in  secessionist  Biafra,  and  it  mentions 
those  offers  to  help  that  have  been  re- 
jected by  the  Nigerian  Government.  The 
article  also  states  that  while  there  has 
been  no  evidence  of  widespread  geno- 
cide, a  number  of  incidents  of  rape  and 
looting  allegedly  have  been  committed  by 
Nigerian  forces  in  the  occupied  terri- 
tories. 

I  Eisk  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RELnr.    Reconciliation,    Reconstbuction — 
AND  Rape 

The  lights  came  on  again  in  Lagos  last 
week,  ending  a  30-month  blackout  Imposed 
to  protect  the  Nigerian  capital  from  Blafran 
boml)ers  that  never  appeared.  Unaccustomed 
to  the  brightness,  bats  swooped  screeching 
out  of  trees  to  seek  darkness  elsewhere,  and 
pedestrians  stepped  neatly  over  rain  ditches 
thev  had  fallen  into  during  the  war.  Only 
half  the  lights  went  on  again,  however;  there 
was  not  enough  power  available  to  light  the 
rest.  Plainly,  peacetime  conditions  would  not 
be  restored  with  the  mere  flick  of  a  switch. 

BtrnjDlNO   UP   JESUSALZM 

That  was  all  too  evident  in  the  area  of 
what  had  been  Biafra.  where  12  million  peo- 
ple had  sought  to  establish  a  state  inde- 
pendent of  Nigeria  and  its  45  million  other 
inhabitants  Nigerian  Leader  Yakubu  Oowon 
had  pledged  his  victorious  government  to  a 
program  of  reconciliation  rather  than  re- 
crimination toward  the  secessionists.  Be- 
cause of  ineptitude  and  the  war's  unex- 
pectedly sudden  end,  which  caught  relief 
agencies  unprepared,  Gowon's  peace  program 
flicked  on  only  at  half  strength.  Feeding 
programs  broke  down,  medical  supplies  went 
undelivered  and  there  were  countless  inci- 
dents of  rape  and  looting. 

No  evidence  could  be  seen  of  the  delib- 
erate genocide  against  which  Blafra's  Gen- 
eral Odumegwu  OJukwu  had  warned  before 
he  hastily  departed  from  his  collapsing  na- 
tion three  weeks  ago.  Nigerian  leaders,  for 
the  most  part,  made  genuine  efforts  to  see 
that  Blafra's  Ibo  tribesmen  were  cared  lor. 
Nigerian  money  was  rushed  in  to  replace 
worthless  Blafran  currency.  Ibo  civil  serv- 


ants were  rehired  and  their  30-month  defec- 
tion listed  as  "leave  of  absence  without 
pay."  Oowon,  wearing  a  flowing  blue  African 
robe  instead  of  a  general's  uniform.  led  a 
thanksgiving  service  at  Lagos'  Anglican 
cathedral.  He  selected  and  read  the  lesson 
of  the  service  from  the  second  chapter  of 
Nehemlah:  "Then  I  said  unto  them,  ye  see 
the  distress  that  we  are  In,  how  Jerusalem 
lieth  waste,  and  the  gates  thereof  are  burned 
with  lire.  Come  and  let  us  build  up  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  that  we  be  no  more  a 
reproach." 

Foreign  observers,  after  cursory  checks  of 
Oowon's  Jerusalem,  returned  to  Lagos  with 
airily  optimistic  progress  reports.  United 
Nations  Secretary-General  U  Thant,  after  two 
days  in  Lagos  and  none  in  Biafra.  said  un- 
qualifiedly that  "there  Is  no  hint,  even  the 
remotest  evidence  of  violence  by  the  Nigerian 
Federal  forces."  Henrlk  Beer,  secretary  gen- 
eral of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  In 
Geneva,  doubted  that  there  had  ever  been 
wholesale  starvation  in  Biafra.  But  hunger 
remained  a  very  real  threat.  Gowon  ada- 
mantly refused  to  let  relief  groups  use  Ull 
airstrip,  a  symbol  of  Blafran  resistance.  One 
result  of  his  decision  was  that  many  of  the 
3,500,000  people  In  Biafra  were  going  hungry. 
According  to  some  estimates  by  churchmen 
and  physicians,  as  many  as  1,000,000  Blafrans 
were  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  Ignoring 
pleas  to  stay  put,  perhaps  1,000,000  refugees 
choked  the  enclave's  wreckage-strewn  roads. 
As  for  violence,  the  optimistic  reports 
seemed  true  enough,  although  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral John  Drewry,  senior  Canadian  on  the 
four-nation  International  observers'  team 
that  is  monitoring  the  war  zone  for  atrocities, 
made  an  astonishing  statement.  "I  do  not 
consider  it  sertous,"  the  Daily  Telegraph  of 
London  quoted  him  as  sa3rlng  about  reports 
of  widespread  rape,  "until  ten  women  are 
raped  in  the  same  place  at  the  same  time." 
Officers  of  Colonel  Olu  Obasanjo's  3rd  Ma- 
rine Division  were  less  complacent.  They  said 
they  had  been  forced  to  shoot  some  of  their 
men  for  rape  and  looting.  Refugees  reported 
that  young  girls  were  fading  into  the  bush 
to  escape  "conscription,"  their  euphemism 
for  rape.  Concerned,  Nigerian  authorities 
prepared  to  relieve  the  commandos  with  the 
■cooler"  1st  Division. 

No  miTOcles 
Reports  of  the  commandos'  behavior  flashed 
worldwide  through  dispatches  from  80  cor- 
respondents who  flew  into  the  area  on  an 
Inspection  trip  (see  follouHng  story).  Their 
stories  so  angered  Nigerian  officials  that  the 
newsmen  were  detained  at  Port  Harcourt  for 
two  days  imtll  diplomatic  protests  freed 
them.  Later,  at  a  press  conference.  Gowon 
defended  his  troops:  "We  don't  expect  mir- 
acles. Is  anyone  willing  to  say  there  is  not 
misbehavior  In  their  own  armies?  Havent 
things  been  happening  in  Viet  Nam?"  At 
the  same  time,  acknowledging  that  the  situ- 
ation was  grimmer  than  he  had  anticipated. 
Gowon  increased  relief  funds  from  $17  mil- 
lion to  $46  million.  He  also  agreed  to  accept 
additional  assistance  from  other  nations — 
with  the  proviso  that  Nigeria  continue  to 
direct  all  operations.  The  U.S.,  which  had 
already  dispatched  three  portable  hospitals 
and  26  Jeeps,  also  promised  a  fleet  of  re- 
lief planes,  portable  generators,  blankets  and 
hospital  lamps.  Britain  sent  25  doctors  and 
60  nurses;  Russia  supplied  the  lead  contin- 
gent of  what  will  be  a  60-doctor  party. 
Remembering  friends 

The  crisis  Is  likely  to  last  at  least  two 
more  months.  Only  then  Is  Nigeria  likely  to 
begin  enjoying  some  of  the  benefits  of  a  re- 
stored peace.  Economically,  the  situation  Is 
bright.  Oilfields  and  refineries  in  the  Blafran 
enclave  are  already  being  checked  for  dam- 
age and  restored  to  production;  once  they 
are,  Nigeria  expects  total  revenues  to  reach 
$1  bUUon  by  1975. 


Shortly  before  the  war  ended.  Gowon  said: 
"Our  friends  will  not  be  forgotten."  As  a 
result,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Brltsdn,  the 
chief  suppliers  of  arms  to  the  federal  forces, 
will  reap  some  benefits.  Moscow  already  has 
500  aircraft,  arms  and  machinery  technicians 
in  Nigeria,  and  a  Sovlet-Nlgerian  trading 
company  was  recently  organized  to  sell 
Russlan-bullt  cars  and  trucks.  A  $150  million 
Sovlet-bullt  steel  plant  may  soon  be  started. 
In  the  Lagos  government's  view,  the  Russians 
deserve  everything  they  are  getting.  "I  would 
give  Russia  more  credit  than  any  other  single 
country,"  Nigerian  Ambassador  to  Moscow 
George  J.  Kurubu  said  last  week. 

The  U.S.,  which  did  not  recognize  Biafra 
but  encouraged  relief  efforts  to  aid  its  starv- 
ing people,  is  in  a  less  solid  position.  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  P.  Rogers,  who  begins  a 
ten-nation  African  tour  in  February,  will  be 
cooly  received  In  Lagoe.  Said  the  Morning 
Post:  "No,  sir.  Rogers  Is  not  welcome."  But 
Nigerian  officials  later  insisted  that  Rogers 
would  be  a  welcome  guest. 

No  politics  in  exile 

One  person  who  has  no  future  In  peace- 
time Nigeria,  or  perhajjs  anywhere  In  Africa, 
is  OJukwu.  After  he  fled  the  country,  reports 
placed  him  in  Lisbon.  Paris,  Geneva,  Ltisaka, 
Dar  es  Salaam,  Libreville,  Sfto  Tom6  and  Port- 
au-Prince.  According  to  the  story  that 
emerged  last  week,  OJukwu  was  flown  out  of 
Ull  to  Abidjan,  capital  of  the  Ivory  Coast.  At 
the  Abidjan  airport,  he  transferred  to  an 
executive  Jet  belonging  to  Ivory  Coast  Presi- 
dent P611X  Houphouet-Boigny  and  was  flown 
250  miles  to  the  President's  stimmer  palace 
at  Yamoussoukro,  which  Is  guarded  by  a 
pool  of  crocodiles.  OJukwu  had  hoj)ed  to 
establish  a  governmen't  In  exile,  but  Hou- 
phouet-Bolgny  coldly  Informed  him  that 
there  were  to  be  no  government,  no  political 
activities  and  no  statements  to  the  press  out 
of  Yamoussoukro.  Perhaps  it  was  Just  as  well, 
for  OJukwu  supporters  are  as  scarce  as  food 
in  his  former  enclave  nowadays.  An  elderly 
Ibo,  gaiuit  from  hunger  and  wefiry  from 
walking,  was  typical.  Pausing  on  the  road 
near  Owerri  and  staring  at  the  desolation 
around  him,  he  said  slowly:  "It's  OJukwu 's 
fault.  All  of  it." 

WHAT    FOLLOWS     WAR 

(Note. — "If  war  Is  hell,"  Time  Correspond- 
ent John  Blashlll  cabled  last  week  from 
Nigeria,  "at  least  it  is  organized  heU.  What 
Immediately  follows  war  can  be  worse.  It  is 
not  yet  peace,  and  It  is  certainly  not  or- 
ganized." Bla«hill  was  one  of  80  foreign  news- 
men who  were  given  government  permission 
to  visit  the  Blafran  enclave.  Herewith  his 
report : ) 

In  the  silent  palm  forests  and  broken 
towns  of  the  region  once  known  as  Biafra, 
the  rape  and  the  looting  go  on.  Countless 
refugeee  told  me  this  week  of  being  stopped 
on  the  road  by  federal  troops.  The  soldiers 
stripped  them  of  their  belongings,  took  their 
money  and  went  off  with  their  women. 

Near  Orlu,  Nigerian  nmrlnes  Invaded  a 
Red  Cross  hospital,  took  all  the  food  and 
raped  the  white  nurses.  During  the  brief 
period  I  was  in  Owerri,  I  saw  an  attempted 
rape  and  an  attempt  at  looting.  The  looting 
took  place  right  on  the  main  square  in  front 
of  most  of  the  visiting  newsmen.  Several 
marine  enlisted  men  simply  entered  a  house 
and  started  ransacking  it.  They  pulled  out  a 
bed  and  a  table  before  an  officer  saw  them  and 
started  shouting  In  Yoruba.  They  shrugged 
and  carried  the  bed  and  table  back  Inside. 

The  rape  attempt  was  more  dramatic.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  square,  a  drunken 
DMutoe  spotted  a  yoting  refugee  with  his 
wife.  Neither  could  have  been  much  more 
than  20,  and  they  clung  together,  very  fright- 
ened. The  marine  demanded  the  wife  and 
was  about  to  make  off  with  her  when  a 
marine  lieutenant  happened  by.  The  lieu- 
tenant pulled  out  his  .45  and  shot  the  soldier 
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m  the  foot  Neither  rape  nor  looting  is  con- 
doned bv  Nlgertan  officers  One  tn*flne  was 
shot  to  death  on  the  spot  when  he  was  found 
raping  an  Ibo  girl  near  the  Owerri  radio 
station  He  was  not  even  arrested  and  tried 
"There  was  no  need."  an  officer  said,  matter- 
of-factly  'He  was  caught  in  the  act  " 
Stampede  for  food 

In  the  marketplace  at  Aba.  where  perhaps 
200,000  refugees  gathered,  a  stlck-Umbed  girl 
in  her  teens  »as  carryiag  home  a  few  scraps 
of  food  in  BUI  old  metal  bowl  perched  on  her 
head  A  pukssing  bicyclist  Jolted  her.  the 
boAl  fell  off,  the  food  was  spilled  The  girl 
said  nothing  She  simply  squatted  on  the 
ground  looking  at  what  she  would  have  eaten 
that  day  as  people  trampled  it  She  was  too 
numbed,  too  *eary  to  retrieve  it 

At  a  makeshift  Owerri  food  stand  where 
the  black-market  p.neapples  cost  t»o  Ni- 
gerlSLn  p.mnds  i$6  60l  stood  a  young  mother 
wlt.^  a  baby  wrapped  Afru-an-fa-shlon.  In 
the  robe  around  her  back  The  baby  was 
starving,  the  mother  had  no  money  She 
stood  there  for  several  minutes  eyeing  the 
food  longingly.  "We  can  look,"  she  said 
eventually,  "but   »e  cannot  buy 

The  Nigerian  Red  Cross  precipitated  a  riot 
by  setting  up  field  kitchens  at  Owerri  Two 
people  were  killed  In  the  stampede  to  get 
food  At  the  .Austrian  Red  Cross  food- 
distrlbution  center  the  food  ran  out.  A  thin 
old  man.  white  stubble  on  his  chin,  walked 
away  slowly,  looking  at  his  empty  boAl 
"Give  chop'  Give  chop""'  he  muttered  to 
nobody  in  particulaj 

UnfOTgettable  sound 

The  Niger  Maternity  Hospital  :n  Port 
Harcourt  Is  now  the  home  of  538  babies 
who  were  trucked  down  from  a  hospital  near 
Orlu.  and  are  on  the  point  of  death  They 
are  all  su^erlnc  fr^.Ti^ar.t^niu-!.  the  disease 
of  advanced  starvation  All  have  d:,*entery 
Many  carry  ug'.y  red  tails  hanging  out  of 
their  bottoms  the  medical  term  for  which 
Is  "prolapse  of  the  rectum."  Most  are  too 
wesik  to  stand  S<3me  are  too  weak  even  to 
sit  up  and  =o  they  Just  He  there  often  face 
down  on  the  floor  i  there  are  not  enough 
beds  to  go  around),  their  faces  resting  in 
pools  of  mud  and  diarrhea  Tl-ose  who  have 
the  s'rength  to  cry  do  nothing  but  cry  and 
the  sound  will  never  be  forgotten  by  anyone 
who  h?.ird   it 

In  Port  Harcourt.  His  E-nceliency  Lieut 
Commander  A  P  Diete-SpifT.  military  gov- 
ernor of  Rivers  State,  married  Miss  Ethel 
Potts-Johnson,  also  of  Rivers  State  The 
wedding  cake  shaped  like  a  ship,  aas  flown 
m  from  Lagos  The  wedding  dinner  for  100 
guesrs  included  two  suckling  pijfs,  three  tur- 
keys. 30  cold  chickens,  eight  ducks,  one  side 
of  roast  beef  two  goats  on  a  spit.  30  chickens 
on  a  spit  various  fresh  salads,  chairlotte 
russe.  three  dozen  bottles  of  vintage  cham- 
pagne, three  cases  of  Scotch  Among  the 
guests  was  Lieut  Colonel  Phillip  Efflong  the 
last  leader  of  Blafra 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  corxsent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vlrgmia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimoas  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  'at  11  o'clock  and  21 
minutes  am  >  the  Senate  took  a  recess. 

At  12  o'clock  meridian  on  the  expira- 
tion of  the  recess,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled, when  called  to  order  by  acting 
President  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Metcalf  In 
the  chairt 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


HEARINGS  ON  OFFSHORE  OIL  BILLS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  today,  Jan- 
uary 28,  IS  the  anniversar>'  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tragic  oil  leak  off  the  beauti- 
ful coast  of  Santa  Barbara.  Calif.  Al- 
though the  situation  has  been  under  con- 
stant study.  It  IS  higlily  appropriate  that 
the  unit  of  the  Senate  which  has  iniual 
legislative  responsibihty  for  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  mineral  leasing  again  re- 
view the  situation  and  consider  what 
further  measures  can  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent a  repetition. 

Accordmgly,  I  announce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Mnierals.  Materials,  and 
Fuels  of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
has  scheduled  public  heanngs  for  Feb- 
niar>-  24  and  25  on  three  bills  dealing 
directly  with  oil  and  gas  operations  un- 
der Federal  lease  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  off  CalUorrua  These  meas- 
ures are  S  3093  and  S  1219  by  Senator 
Cranston,  and  S.  2516  by  Senator  Mus- 
PHY,  both  of  Califorma, 

It  will  be  recalled  that  last  spring  the 
Minerals,  Materials,  and  Fuels  Subcom- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  chairman,  held 
2  full  days  of  heanngs  on  S  1219,  This 
bill,  in  substance,  would  have  put  an  end 
to  oil  and  gas  dnlling  in  tiw  Contmental 
Shelf  off  Califorrua.  pending  complete 
invesugation  and  study  Tlie  subcommit- 
tee considered  this  bill  exhaustively,  but 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  should 
be  retamed  in  subcommittee  until  more 
was  known  about  the  effectiveness  of 
new  controls  ar.d  other  a.spect,s  of  the 
situation  It  appears  to  the  subcommit- 
tee that  It  now  should  fttain  consider 
this  measure 

The  other  bills  which  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  the  heanngs  on  February  24  and 
25  are.  as  I  have  stated,  S  3093  and  S. 
2516,  S.  3093  would  direct  tlie  SecreUry 
of  the  Interior  to  suspend  leasmg  oper- 
ations m  the  outer  shelf  off  California 
wherever  the  State  establishes  a  marine 
sanctuary  and  requests  such  action  by 
the  Secretary- 

S,  2516  would  terminate  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  No  1,  which  is  on  the  up- 
lands of  California,  and  create  a  new 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No  5  off  Santa 
Barbara  The  State  would  be  given  leas- 
ing rights  in  an  area  of  former  Reserve 
No  1  equal  to  the  areas  in  which  it  had 
suspended  leasing  operations 

All  interested  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public  are  of  course  wel- 
come at  these  heanngs,  Heanngs  will 
start  at  9:30  in  the  morning  m  room 
3110.  New  Senate  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D,C. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  S  VETO  OF  THE 
LABOR-HET^V  APPROPRIATIONS 
BILL 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  President,  in  this  morn- 
ings Washington  Post  there  is  published 


an  editorial  entitled  "Let  Us  Clearly  Un- 
dersUnd"  which  deals  with  the  Presi- 
dents veto  of  the  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tions bill  which  is  coming  up  in  the 
House  today. 
The  editorial  states,  in  part: 
Now,  let  us  clearly  understand  the  issue. 
The  Issue  Is  not  whether  some  of  us  are  for 
a  stable  economy  and  others  are  against  It 
Nothing  IS  more  important  than  putting  the 
economy  on  an  even  keel.  The  question  Is: 
Are  we  to  concern  ourselves  with  the  future 
of  America?  Are  we  to  discharge  our  duty  to 
the  country's  children,  our  last,  best  hojje 
for  a  brighter  tomorrow,  or  are  we  to  think 
only  of  the  present  and  of  ourselvee? 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  say: 

And  so,  reluctantly  pushing  to  one  side  of 
our  desk  the  editorial  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent which  we  would  have  liked  to  publish, 
we  tap  out  on  our  typewriter  instead,  letter 
by  painful  letter — conscious  of  the  nations 
gaze  upon  u» — this  simple  protest  in  the 
name  of  decency  and  virtue 

Mr,  President,  tlie  New  York  Times  has 
a  similar  editorial  entitled  "Veto  on  Edu- 
cation, "  pomting  out  that — 

The  President  laid  great  emphasis  on  the 
inflationary  effect  of  an  additional  $1.2  bil- 
lion in  Federal  spending,  overlooking  the  fact 
that  Congress  is  still  approving  a  smaller 
over-all  sum  than  his  own  budget  recom- 
mended In  any  case,  the  attack  on  Inflation 
does  not  diminish  the  Government's  duty  to 
reorder  priorities. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  James  Reston 
in  Ills  article  in  the  New  York  Times  en- 
titled "Washington:  The  Power  of  the 
Presidency  and  Television,"  deals  with 
the  same  subject,  pomting  out  that  the 
doctnne  of  fairness  is  certainly  not  called 
mto  play  when  the  President  can  use 
nationwide  television  to  speak  to  millions 
of  Americans  about  his  point  of  view, 
whereas  the  Senators  have  a  half-empty 
Chamber  in  which  to  present  the  other 
side  of  the  question. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  two  editorials  and  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

(From  the  Washington   iDC  i    Post,  Jan.  28, 
1970] 

Lrr  Us  Clearlt  Understand 
This  morning  we  would  like  to  share  with 
you  our  reasons  for  making  one  of  the  most 
difficult  decisions  we  have  ever  had  to  face 
This  newspaper  feels-  and  not  without  the 
deepest  regret  -an  obligation  to  oppose  the 
Presidpn"  s  veio  of  the  bill  passed  by  Congress 
providing  funds  for  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  The  Issue  Is 
particularly  difficult  bec.iuse  It  arises  at  a 
moment  when  the  country  Is  already  pain- 
fully beset  by  burdensome  taxes  and  by 
prices  splrallng  to  new  levels  day  by  day. 

Now,  let  us  clearly  understand  the  Issue, 
The  Issue  is  not  whether  some  of  us  are  for 
a  stable  economy  and  others  are  against  It. 
Nothing  Is  more  Import  int  than  putting  the 
economy  on  an  even  keel.  The  question  Is: 
Are  we  to  concern  ourselves  with  the  future 
of  America?  Are  we  to  discharge  our  duty  to 
the  country's  children,  our  last,  best  hope 
for  a  brighter  tomorrow,  or  are  we  to  think 
only  of  the  present  and  of  ourselvee? 

Now.  many  of  you  may  ask  why.  In  an  elec- 
tion year,  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation 
would  hesitate  for  one  moment  to  support  a 
President  in  a  veto  designed  to  maintain  such 
a  p>opular  cause  as  budget  balancing.  Well,  a 
newspaper,  you  see.  has  an  obUg^atlon  to  con- 
sider all  the  aspects  of  the  national  welfare 
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and  with  only  one  principle  in  mind:  What 
Is  in  the  best  interests  of  all  the  American 
people? 

The  easy  course,  the  popular  course  for  thU 
newspaper,  to  take  would  be  to  advocate 
strict  economy,  urging  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  forget  about  the  future,  to 
ignore  the  country's  children  who,  after  all, 
rarely  purchase  newspapers  and  account  for 
very  little  advertising  lineage — and  who.  to 
be  very  frank  about  It.  often  In  recent 
months  have  been  unruly,  troublesome  and 
even  disrespectful. 

That  would  be  the  easy  course.  But  you. 
our  readers,  expect  something  more  of  us 
than  that.  You  expect  us  to  look  beyond  the 
horizon,  beyond  the  petty,  commercial  con- 
cerns of  loss  and  profit,  and  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  vital,  long  range  needs  of  the  na- 
tion, hard  and  painful  as  that  course  may  be. 
Therefore  we  urge  Congress,  unpalatable  and 
politically  profitless  as  it  may  seem,  to  save 
the  children,  to  furnish  funds  for  those  re- 
positories of  all  the  ripened  wisdom  of  our 
civilization,  the  public  schools. 

A  newspaper  cannot  seek  the  acclaim  of 
the  moment,  tempting  as  that  might  be.  All 
we  ask  is  the  applause  of  poeterity — and  a 
calm  sense  that  we  have  done  our  duty,  how- 
ever costly  and  difficult  that  duty  may  prove. 
And  so.  reluctantly  pushing  to  one  side  of  our 
desk  the  editorial  supporting  the  President 
which  we  would  have  liked  to  publish,  we 
tup  out  on  our  tyepwrlter  Instead,  letter  by 
painful  letter— conscious  of  the  nation's 
gaze  upon  us — this  simple  protest  in  the 
name  of  decency  and  virtue. 

(Prom   the   New  York  Times.  Jan.  28,  19701 
Veto   on    EIdccation 

President  Nixon's  dramatic  attempt  on 
television  to  Justify  his  veto  of  the  health, 
education,  welfare  and  labor  appropriations 
bill  failed  to  make  a  persuasive  case.  His 
over-slmpUfled  political  appeal  served  only 
to  obscure  the  situation  with  broad  gen- 
eralities. 

The  President  laid  great  emphasis  on  the 
Inflationary  effect  of  an  additional  $1.2  bU- 
llon  In  Federal  spending,  overlooking  the 
fact  that  Congress  Is  still  approving  a  smaller 
over-all  sum  than  his  own  budget  recom- 
mended. In  any  case,  the  attack  on  Inflation 
does  not  diminish  the  Government's  duty  to 
reorder  priorities.  Mr.  Nixon  was  on  shaky 
ground  when  he  equated  an  Inadequate  re- 
duction of  huge  military  expenditures  with 
his  veto  of  education  aid.  A  defense  estab- 
lishment with  overkill  capacity  Is  hardly 
comparable  to  an  education  posture  with 
long-standing  and  grave  deflcienclee.  There 
are  no  stockpiles  in  education's  arsenal. 

The  President  claimed  that  his  Adminis- 
tration has  appropriated  record  amounts  for 
health,  education  and  welfare.  By  lumping 
together  support  of  education  with  the 
largely  mandated  escalation  of  welfare  costs. 
It  was  possible  to  conceal  an  actual  decline 
In  Federal  aid  to  education  alone.  While  the 
President  was  certainly  Justified  In  chiding 
Congress  for  its  refusal  to  phase  out  the  In- 
flated subsidy  of  Federal-impact  districts, 
the  cure  is  not  to  wipe  out  the  appropriation 
but  to  transfer  it  to  more  useful  purposes. 

Mr.  Nixon  contends  that  the  veto  will  bring 
about  reform  of  the  same  old  programs."  In 
reality,  the  veto  jeopardizes  many  programs 
which  came  much  too  late  when  they  were 
enacted  In  1965  and.  though  plagued  by  some 
growing  p&lns.  can  hardly  be  characterized  as 
outdated.  Their  reform  depends  on  effective 
supervision  and  Imaginative  planning,  not 
on  budget  cuts. 

The  Prealdenfs  clincher  was  that  tlie 
school  year  Is  already  more  than  haU  over 
and  that  the  extra  money  would  therefore 
be  squandered  In  a  five-month  spending 
spree.  The  fact  Is  that  much  of  the  money 
has  already  been  spent — and,  according  to 


the  t7nlted  States  Office  of  Education,  at  a 
slightly  higher  rate  than  last  year.  More- 
over, many  of  the  big  payments  must  be 
made  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Ths  means  that  If  the  veto  Is  sustained, 
many  schools  will  be  forced  to  retrench. 
Many  districts  already  operate  on  austerity 
budgets  and.  as  Mayor  Lindsay  stressed  yes- 
terday, they  will  have  to  eliminate  projects 
that  are  already  budgeted.  Under  such  con- 
ditions, the  newly  created  programs  to  aid 
the  most  deprived  are  always  the  first  to  be 
curtailed. 

Some  Republican  leaders  are  currently 
passing  the  word  around  Congress  that,  in 
return  for  a  sustained  veto,  they  will  try  to 
gain  White  House  support  for  a  new  bill 
which,  though  less  costly  In  toto,  would 
sweeten  the  politically  popular  Impact-area 
pork-barrel.  Such  an  tinconsclonable  bribe 
would  buy  more  of  the  worst  by  selling  out 
the  best. 

The  veto  has  driven  home  the  dangerous 
folly  of  forcing  the  schools,  year  after  year, 
to  live  on  borrowed  money.  It  has  exposed 
the  Irrationality  of  depriving  education  of 
the  chance  to  plan  ahead.  It  has  put  the 
spotlight  on  Congressional  Irresponsibility 
in  making  a  bad  situation  worse  by  unwar- 
ranted delays.  The  crowning  blow  would  be 
for  Congress,  having  at  last  taken  a  stand 
on  the  Issue  of  education's  place  among  the 
national  priorities,  to  now  surrender  to  the 
President's  unconvincing  plea. 


[Prom   the  New  York  'Hmes,  Jan,  28.   1970) 

Washington:  The  Poweb  or  the  Presidenct 

AND  Television 

(By   James   Reston) 

Washdjcton.  January  27. — President  Nixon 
has  clearly  decided  to  use  the  power  of  the 
Presidency,  plus  the  power  of  network  tele- 
vision, to  combat  his  opponents  in  the  Dem- 
ocrat-controlled Congress  and  presumably 
to  establish  a  Republican  Congress  In  No- 
vember. 

This  Is  quite  a  combination  and  quite  a 
gamble.  Thoughtful  observers  here  have 
wondered,  ever  since  the  inception  of  nation- 
wide television,  what  would  happen  if  a  de- 
termined President,  who  had  both  the  will 
and  the  ability  to  use  the  networks  effec- 
tively, really  set  out  to  exploit  television  for 
his  political  advantage. 

President  Elsenhower  had  the  personality, 
the  popularity,  and  the  ability  to  tise  tele- 
vision in  this  way.  but  not  the  will.  President 
Kennedy  had  the  ability  and  the  wUl  to  use 
it,  but  for  some  unexplained  reason,  was 
afraid  of  what  he  called  over-exposure.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  had  the  will,  but  neither  the 
personality  nor  the  ability  to  use  It  effec- 
tively. But  President  Nixon,  by  going  to  the 
networks  to  veto  the  money  bill  for  health, 
education  and  welfare,  has  indicated  both  a 
determination  and  an  ability  to  use  It  to 
appeal  to  the  people  over  the  head  of  the 
Congress  to  achieve  his  political  objectives. 

The  possibilities  and  Implications  of  this 
are  worth  a  little  reflection.  The  President 
has  available  In  the  White  House  a  television 
studio  hooked  Into  the  networks.  This  Is 
necessary  for  great  occasions  of  state  or  for 
emergencies,  but  It  Is  also  available  to  him 
whether  he  has  a  major  controversy  with  the 
Congress :  for  example,  when  he  wants  to  ex- 
plain his  veto  of  the  H.E.W.  bill  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  After  all.  It  would  be  rather 
awkward,  even  for  Frank  Stanton  at  CBS. 
to  say  no. 

This,  of  course.  Is  precisely  what  the  Presi- 
dent did  in  his  H.E.W,  controversy.  He  vetoed 
the  bill  on  television  with  a  flourish.  He  did 
not  deliver  a  balanced  Presidential  presen- 
tation of  the  problem,  but  a  one-sided,  self- 
serving  and  even  self-righteous  argument 
for  his  veto.  It  was  very  effective  and  very 
misleading,  and  it  raises  questions  far  more 
Important  than  the  H.E.W.  bUl. 


THE  DOCTEINE  OT  FAIRNESS 

What  about  the  doctrine  of  "falmees," 
which  Vice  President  Agnew  was  so  con- 
cerned about  not  so  long  ago?  How  can  Sena- 
tors who  oppose  the  President  get  "equal 
ttme"  when  they  are  talking  to  a  half-empty 
chamber,  while  the  President  is  arguing  his 
case,  from  the  majesty  of  the  White  House, 
before  an  audience  of  millions? 

Beyond  this,  there  is  a  more  immediate 
problem.  This  Is  that  the  President  is  now 
by-passing  or  reaching  beyond  the  Congress 
to  the  people,  and  this  is  his  gamble.  He  is 
Just  going  Into  his  second  year  In  the  Presi- 
dency. He  has  Indicated  the  outUnes  of  his 
policy — welfare,  taxes,  crime,  conservation, 
and  all  the  rest — but  his  major  proposals 
have  not  been  voted  into  law. 

THE  POWER   or  CONGRESS 

They  have  to  go  through  the  Congress  The 
Congress  is  controlled  by  the  Democrats. 
The  Democrats  are  divided,  with  a  coopera- 
tive saint  as  their  leader  in  the  Senate,  and 
a  weak  and  tired  octogenarian,  or  there- 
abouts, as  their  leader  In  the  House,  and  a 
liberal  Senator  from  a  conservative  state  as 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee. 

In  short,  the  Democrats  are  In  deep  trou- 
ble. But  nothing  will  unify  them  more,  or 
arouse  their  partisan  dander,  than  a  Presi- 
dent who  tries  to  ride  over  their  majority 
by  partisan  television  appeals  to  the  people. 
This  is  a  provocation  to  a  partisan  battle  at 
a  time  when  the  country  needs  a  Uttle  time 
and  unity  to  put  through  many  of  the  sen- 
sible programs  the  President  has  suggested. 

THE  PARTISAN   rtTRHS 

After  the  President's  television  veto  mes- 
sage, the  partisan  fttrtes  are  rising.  Aftw 
proclaiming  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage that  "what  this  nation  needs  Is  an 
example  ...  of  spiritual  and  moral  leader- 
ship .  .  .  which  would  Inspire  Young  Ameri- 
cans with  a  sense  of  excitement  .  .  ."  Mr. 
Nixon,  who  has  been  talking  about  an  era 
of  quiet  understanding  at  home,  and  of 
negotiation  rather  than  confrontation 
abroad,  has  now  gone  to  the  television  with  a 
narrow  political  argument,  which  is  build- 
ing up  a  real  confrontation  in  a  Democratic 
Congress,  whose  support  he  needs  for  the 
programs  he  says  are  essential  to  the  nation. 

It  is  very  odd:  a  noble  generous  State  of 
the  Union  Message  one  day,  and  a  narrow 
party  speech  on  television  a  few  days  later. 
All  this  is  a  fairly  good  lllustraUon  of  why 
there  is  so  much  distrust  and  cynicism  In  the 
country,  particularly  among  the  young,  about 
American  politics  and  politicians. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMENDATION  OF  THE  INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE  COMMIS- 
SION 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  all  too 
often  these  days  we  hear  only  of  the  big 
things  that  make  news,  of  the  grand 
achievements,  particularly  as  they  relate 
to  the  Government.  Seldom  do  we  hear 
of  an  agency's  day-to-day  accomplish- 
ments that  afifect  the  very  few,  but  which 
to  the  very  few  can  be  of  vital  impor- 
tance. 
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One  such  example  of  this  happened 
just  recenUy  in  my  home  Sute  of  Ver- 
mont, where  the  city  of  Barre  wa^  with- 
out heat  due  to  a  shortage  of  coal  As  a 
result  of  a  direct  appeal  of  my  ofBce  and 
the  officials  of  Barre.  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  through  the  com- 
bined efTorts  of  its  Bureau  of  Operation.s 
in  Washmi^ton  and  its  regional  office  in 
Boston,  was  able  to  arrange  for  a  ship- 
ment of  coal  to  reach  Barre  within  24 
hours.  This  was  followed  up  with  a  sec- 
ond shipment  a  day  later. 

Mr  President,  I  think  the  Commission 
should  be  commended  for  its  efforts  In 
this  area  More  importantly,  I  think  we 
should  all  recognize  that.  In  performin? 
.such  a  sen-:ce  as  I  have  described,  the 
Commi.ssion  has  shown  that  it  does  func- 
tion with  the  public  interest  in  mind  and 
the  public  includes  the  small  commu- 
nities as  well  as  the  big  metropolitan 
complexes 


CRITICISM  OF  ADMINISTRATIONS 
ANTI- INFLATION  EFFORT  WTTH 
HEW  BILL 


Mr  PEXL  Mr.  President,  many  times 
in  the  past  year  I  have  heard  the  re- 
mark that  much  of  the  unrest  in  the 
country  has  been  the  result  of  expecta- 
tions irreater  than  the  country's  abilities. 
new  Federal  programs  whose  prenews 
were  greater  than  their  reviews,  and 
hopes  which  were  greater  than  commit- 
ments 

I  believe  we  are  now  facmg  a  more 
realistic  example  of  that  problem  as- 
sociated with  raised  voices  in  the  battle 
agamst  inflation  than  we  were  in  the 
effort  to  ehminate  poverty  The  war 
against  inflation  is  no  more  going  to 
be  won  by  the  reduction  of  an  already 
low  level  of  funding  for  our  health,  edu- 
cation, manpower,  and  welfare  needs 
than  was  the  war  against  poverty  going 
to  be  won  by  the  passage  of  domestic 
programs  which  were  not  funded 

The  appropriations  bill  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  now- 
been  vetoed  by  the  President.  This  ap- 
propriations bill,  which  provides  funds 
for  the  majority  of  our  major  domestic 
programs,  represents  the  crux  of  the 
problem  of  which  so  many  people  asso- 
ciate domestic  unrest  and  unrealistic 
hopes 

The  justifications  for  most  of  the  pro- 
grams included  in  that  bill  were  the 
source  of  the  soaring  rhetoric  which  Is 
now  so  quickly  disclaimed.  Yet.  it  Is  not 
because  the  country  was  misled  on  the 
goals  that  these  domestic  programs 
could  attain  that  there  has  been  unrest, 
it  is  because  we  have  failed  to  appropri- 
ate the  resources  that  these  programs 
needed  to  be  even  minimally  effective. 
Now  that  the  Congress  has  appropri- 
ated the  somewhat  slightly  increased 
funds  these  programs  need  to  match 
their  rhetoric,  we  are  told  that  .such 
minimal  increases  are  inflationary  and 
will  take  dollars  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  very  people  these  programs  are  de- 
signed to  help.  The  aged,  the  sick,  the 
poor.  EUid  the  unemployed  carmot  win  on 
the  basis  of  this  logic  The  programs  de- 


signed to  serve  them  are  called  failures 
because  they  lacked  the  funds  needed  to 
function  elfectively  and  they  are  called 
inflationary  w  hen  they  are  provided  with 
increased  funds 

When  the  President  was  calling  upon 
the  Congress  to  pass  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense,  to  provide 
funds  for  the  antiballistic  mi.s.siles.  and 
to  pass  new  authorizations  for  rebuilding 
the  merchant  marine,  we  heard  little 
about  inflationary  mcrea-ses  from  the 
executivp  branch. 

No'.v  that  all  the  appropriations  bills 
have  passed  and  all  that  remains  is  the 
one  bill  that  means  so  much  to  so  many, 
especially  the  greater  portion  uf  the  si- 
lent majority,  we  are  told  that  one  bill, 
representing  only  10  percent  of  the  over- 
all Federal  budeet.  is  to  carry  the  battle 
auamst  inflation 

We  are  told  that  an  expenditure  o' 
a  mere  additional  $1  2  billion  for  the  poor, 
for  the  handicapped,  the  uneducated,  and 
the  ill  represents  an  inflationary  expend- 
iture in  a  country  whose  gross  national 
product  IS  approaching  $999  billion  or  a 
trillion. 

We  are  told  that  expenditures  to  re- 
duce health  mantxjwer  shortages  in  a 
tune  when  health  costs  are  increasing 
becau.se  of  a  shorUge  of  doctors  and 
nurses  is  nevertheless  inflalionarj-. 

I  do  not  accept  these  arguments  Li- 
flation  will  not  be  ended  by  cutting  back 
domestic  programs  whose  cost  represents 
so  little  of  the  source  of  inflation  The 
poor,  the  sick,  the  aged  and  our  children 
should  not  be  made  targets  in  the  war 
against  inflation  The  causes  of  inflation 
are  more  complex  than  a  few  extra  dol- 
lars for  our  domestic  needs 

We  must  be  willing  to  take  more 
courageous  steps  thsin  cutting  back  on 
programs  designed  to  serve  the  least  In- 
fluential elements  of  society.  If  we  are 
going  to  stop  mflation,  we  must  give  seri- 
ous consideration,  on  one  hand,  to  the 
control  of  credit,  prices,  and  wages  as  a 
means  of  curbing  excessive  demand,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  we  must  give  con- 
sideration to  incentives  for  increasing 
the  production  of  goods  and  services  m 
those  areas,  such  as  health,  where  infla- 
tion is  caused  by  lack  of  supply  rather 
than  in  an  excess  of  demand. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  will  be 
ready  to  vote  to  override  the  President's 
veto  of  the  HEW-Labor  appropriations 
bill,  and  I  hope  very  much  I  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  so 


industry  promotion  of  products  in  cer- 
tain instances,  in  which  It  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  bill  'H.R.  860  >  to  sunend  section 
3021  c)  of  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act.  1947.  to  permit  employer  con- 
tributions for  joint  industry  promotion 
of  products  m  cerUin  instances,  was  read 
twnce  by  its  title  and  placed  on  the 
calendar.         

CONTROLLED  DANGEROUS  SUB- 
STANCES ACT  OF   1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business,  S.  3246. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. "Hie  bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  'S.  3246) 
to  protect  the  public  health  and  safety 
by  amending  the  narcotic,  depressant, 
stimulant,  and  hallucinogenic  drug  laws, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, IS  there  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  biU  tH  R.  860)  to 
amend  section  302' d  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act,  1947,  to 
permit  employer  contributions  for  Joint 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1970— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  McGEE  Mr.  President.  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  'H.R.  15149'  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970.  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  present  consider- 
ation of  the  report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  read  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
I  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Jan.  27.  1970.  p.  1351,  Con- 
gressional Record.  ' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  my  distin- 
gmshed  colleague.  I  have  a  question  or 
two  to  ask  him.  I  am  referring  now  to 
page  3,  Item  13.  I  notice  that  the  Si  mil- 
lion in  soft  currency  for  vocational 
schools  for  the  underprivileged  in  Israel 
has  been  deleted  in  conference.  I  was 
wondering  if  I  could  have  an  explana- 
tion as  to  what  happened  to  it  and  if 
there  is  any  chance  to  have  it  kept  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  conferees  acted  fa- 
vorably on  this  item  m  our  first  confer- 
ence. We  felt  the  Senate's  new  instruc- 
tions, which  were  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
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48  to  22,  Just  before  Christmas,  suggest- 
ing that  we  should  not  include  unauthor- 
ized items,  would  require  that  the  Senate 
recede  on  those  imauthorized  items  in- 
cluded in  the  special  Foreign  Currency 
program.  Included  among  these  items 
was  the  vocational  school.  Also  included, 
was  5500,000  for  the  Weizmann  Institute, 
$500,000  for  the  Merkaz  Leckinuch  Ichud 
School,  and  $1,000,000  for  Hadassah 
medical  facilities. 

Because  these  four  items  were  not  au- 
thorized but  were  added  diuing  appro- 
priations, it  was  agreed  by  the  conference 
that  we  should  recede  at  this  time  in 
order  to  get  a  conference  report  which 
conforms  to  the  instructions  and  the  will 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  words,  all  un- 
authorized amoimts  were  deleted  in  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
except  for  the  unauthorized  items  ap- 
proved in  both  Houses  that  were  not  the 
subject  of  conference.  That  was  the  Ko- 
rean item,  where  the  Senate  took  a  stand, 
and  another  item  in  regard  to  a  hospital 
in  Israel,  which  had  been  approved  by 
both  bodies.  Those  were  not  subject  to 
conference  consideration  and  could  not 
be  considered  in  conference. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  I»resident,  I  want 
the  record  to  clearly  show  what  I 
understand  to  be  the  case;  namely,  that 
the  item  for  military  aid  to  South  Korea 
which  had  first  been  inserted  by  the 
other  body  but  was  in  the  bill  as  re- 
_.  ported  to  the  Senate  find  was  approved 
3  by  the  Senate,  and  therefore,  was  not  in 
X  conference,  remains  in  the  bill,  and  re- 
mains in  the  bill  as  an  item  designated 
by  name  for  the  assistance  of  South 
Korea,  as  it  had  been  included  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate  bills.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  Korean  item,  because  it  had  been 
approved  by  both  Houses  by  a  specific 
vote,  remains  in  the  bill. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  And  since  It  had  been 
approved  by  both  Houses  by  specifically 
Identifying  it  as  for  the  aid  of  South 
Korea,  the  conference  report  could  not 
disturb  that  item. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Even  though  the  mo- 
tion made  by  the  majority  leader  and 
adopted  by  the  Senate  would  have  indi- 
cated that  the  conference  should  not 
Identify  any  item  of  foreign  aid  for  any 
named  nation. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes.  That  was  the  inter- 
pretation the  conference  placed  on  it, 
and  it  is  still  there  in  the  original  form. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
under  the  rule  of  the  Senate,  and  also 
the  similar  rule  of  the  House  governing 
conferences,  that  Item,  having  been  ap- 
proved in  those  words  by  both  Houses, 
could  not  be  in  conference  and  could  not 
be  disturbed  by  the  conference  report. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  was  the  Judgment  of  the  confer- 
ence. / 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  On  another  matter,  on 
the  matter  of  the  home  for  the  aged  in 


Israel,  which  was  not  different  from  the 
South  Korean  item,  we  are  in  that  same 
category. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes;  inasmuch  as  it  had 
been  approved  specifically  by  action  of 
both  bodies,  and,  therefore,  was  not  a 
subject  of  conference. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Then,  this  conference 
report  does  include  two  unauthorized 
items  but  they  were  included  solely  be- 
cause they  had  been  included  specifically 
in  the  bill  passed  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  in  the 
second  instance  by  the  Senate,  and 
therefore,  they  were  not  in  conference 
and  could  not  be  considered  by  the  con- 
ference committee. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  would  hasten  to  add 
that  the  significant  item  and  the  sub- 
stantive one  that  was  the  object  of  great- 
est concern  in  this  body,  which  the  House 
receded  on,  the  question  of  Taiwan,  the 
House  had  acted  on  that  but  the  Senate 
had  not. 

In  the  first  conference  we  had  yielded 
to  the  House  in  exchange  for  some  of 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  now  in  this 
conference,  just  completed,  the  House 
receded  completely  from  the  Taiwan 
issue. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate,  the  chairman 
of  the  conference,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  I  think  he  has  adhered  as 
nearly  as  could  be  done  to  the  instruc- 
tions given  by  the  Senate.  But  I  want 
the  record  to  very  clearly  indicate  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  in  his  state- 
ments made  on  the  night  of  the  consid- 
eration of  the  first  conference  report, 
was  on  very  sound  ground  in  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that 
the  conference  could  not  consider  items 
which  had  been  approved  by  both  Houses 
and  which  were  not  in  conference,  even 
though  those  Items  had  not  been  previ- 
ously authorized.  I  think  that  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  and  the  House  conferees 
conformed  as  nearly  as  they  could  to  the 
instructions  given  by  the  Senate  in  its 
earlier  action,  which  instructions  I  re- 
gretted. 

Also,  the  conference  report  clearly  fol- 
lows the  rules  governing  conferences  by 
retaining  items  which  had  been  ap- 
proved specifically  by  both  bodies  and 
which  were  not  in  conference. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  so  that 
the  record  will  be  clear  and  so  we  can 
allay  the  disappointment  of  people  in 
the  Item  sponsored  by  me,  the  situation 
is   this:    unauthorized   added   amounts 
whatever  their  merit  if  not  approved  by 
both  Houses  were  deleted  in  conference. 
The  only  unauthorized  amounts  that  re- 
main in  the  bill  were  those  that  were 
beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  confer- 
ence to  touch.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  precisely  correct. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  before 
moving  the  adoption  of  toe  conference 
report,  I  would  like  to  offer  a  brief  ex- 


planation of  the  results  of  toe  most  re- 
cent conference  on  toe  foreign  assistance 
appropriation  bill,  1970. 

As  Senators  will  recall,  the  first  con- 
ference report  on  this  bill  was  tabled  by 
the  Senate  on  Dx:ember  20,  1969,  by  a 
vote  of  39  to  29.  After  succeeding  in  hav- 
ing the  conference  report  tabled,  the  ma- 
jority leader  moved  that  toe  conferees 
be  instructed  to  insist  upon  toe  Senate 
amendments  and,  in  particular,  to  insist 
toat  the  level  of  appropriations  not  ex- 
ceed toose  authorized  by  law  for  this 
fiscal  year,  and  toat  no  earmarking  of 
fimds  for  particular  coimtries  be  speci- 
fied for  military  assistance.  The  majority 
leader  continued,  stating : 

That  l£  the  usual  way  In  which  this  matter 
has  l>een  conducted.  In  the  past,  we  have  not 
named  countries  lor  very  practical  reasons. 
We  have  tried  to  avoid  that  because  of  what 
anyone  could  see  would  be  the  Jealousies  and 
competition  that  would  be  generated. 

In  arguing  for  tabling  the  conference 
report,  toe  majority  leader  pointed  out 
that  an  important  committee  principle 
was  at  stake  since  toe  Senate  conferees 
had  retiimed  to  the  Senate  wito  a  con- 
ference report  that  appropriated  more 
money  toan  was  authorized. 

I  have  an  extensive  list  in  my  hand 
showing  the  coimtless  items  for  which 
appropriations  have  been  made  over  toe 
past  2  years  without  prior  authorization. 
However,  it  would  serve  no  toseful  or  con- 
structive purpose  for  me  to  insert  in  toe 
record  the  partictUar  items  in  which  this 
has  taken  place.  In  fact,  it  may  prove 
embarrassing  to  many  of  toe  Senators 
who  voted  for  tabling  the  first  conference 
report. 

In  this  second  conference  on  toe  for- 
eign assistance  appropriations  bill,  the 
Senate  was  able  to  get  the  House  to  re- 
cede on  the  amendments  involved  wdth 
military  assistance,  and  instead  of  the 
$454,500,000  provided  by  the  House,  $350 
million  which  was  recommended  by  toe 
Senate  came  out  of  the  conference  ac- 
tion. In  addition,  the  language  which 
earmarked  funds  for  Taiwan  was  also 
deleted  from  the  bill.  Needless  to  say. 
the  Senate  could  not  do  anything  about 
expimging  from  the  bill  toe  earmarking 
of  funds  for  Korea  since  both  bodies  had 
included  this  earmarking  in  the  bill  and 
this  item  was  not,  toerefore,  a  matter 
for  the  conferees  to  consider. 

In  addition  to  the  changes  in  military 
assistance,  toe  conferees  made  some 
minor  changes  in  the  item,  "American 
schools  and  hospitals  abroad."  These 
changes  were  made  to  conform  to  toe 
total  amount  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  first  conference  report  in- 
cluded $26,050,000  for  American  schools 
and  hospitals  abroad.  This  pending  re- 
port has  a  total  of  $25,900,000  for  this 
purpose,  which  is  the  same  sum  as  the 
Congress  authorized  in  toe  biU  which 
passed  December  19,  1969.  Another  mi- 
nor change  toat  was  necessary  in  order 
to  comply  fully  with  the  instructions 
from  toe  Senate  was  a  deletion  of  toose 
items  in  the  special  foreign  currency 
program  that  were  not  authorized.  The 
Congress  had  authorized  a  total  of  $3 
million  for  toe  University  of  North  Afri- 
ca at  Tangier.  The  Senate,  in  addition, 
had  included  in  its  bill  a  number  of  items 
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that  were  not  previouslj-  autliorlzed  for 
a  vocational  school  for  the  underpriv- 
ileged in  the  amount  of  $1  million,  $500.- 
000  for  the  Weizmann  Institute.  $1  mil- 
lion for  Hada&sah.  and  another  $500,000 
for  a  school  In  Israel  known  as  the 
Merkaz  Lechinuch  Ichud.  Since  these 
latter  items  were  not  authorized,  the 
conferees  agreed  to  delete  them  from  the 
bill. 

As  presentlv  constituted,  the  bill  now 
involves  a  total  of  $2,502,413,000  for  all 
titles,  of  which  $1,462,380,000  Is  for  eco- 
nomic assistance  and  $350  million  is  for 
militar>'  assistance  under  title  I.  The 
$2,502,413,000  of  new  obligational  au- 
thority provided  m  the  bill  is  $1,177.- 
151.000  under  the  budget  estmiate.  and 
$433,124,000  under  the  amount  appro- 
priated last  fiscal  year 

Title  II  of  the  bill  involves  funds  for 
the  Ryukyu  Islands,  the  Peace  Corps,  the 
various  refugee  programs,  and  the  inter- 
national banks,  in  the  aggregate  of  $690.- 
033.000 

Mr  President,  to  summarize  briefly, 
let  me  state  merely  that  the  House  re- 
ceded on  the  Taiwan  amendment  and 
that  the  totals  that  we  brought  back 
from  the  conference  conform  to  the  au- 
thorizing totals  of  the  Senate — $350  mil- 
lion in  military  assistance.  Even  though 
there  is  an  earmarking  of  $50  million 
there  for  Korea,  it  is  still  under  the  au- 
thorizing total  in  the  Senate 

Likewise,  the  collection  of  four  insti- 
tutions in  the  Near  East  which  received 
allocations  in  the  first  conference  for 
soft  currency  allotments  had  to  be 
yielded  to  in  the  interest  of  being  con- 
sistent m  the  bill 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  was 
.so  right  in  summarizing  the  implications 
of  what  action  was  taken  It  was  not  an 
attempt  to  turn  down  or  discredit  any 
one  of  those  grants,  but.  rather,  to  con- 
form to  the  wishes  of  this  body:  and 
the  conferees  were  tr>-ing  to  live  up  to 
that  responsibility 

Mr  COTTON  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr  McGEE  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON  The  record  will  show, 
and  perhaps  the  distinguished  chairman 
has  already  put  It  in  at  this  point,  but 
if  he  has  not.  would  he  be  willing  to 
state  at  this  point,  the  total  of  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  as  it  now  stands  coming 
from  the  conference? 

Mr  McGEE.  Yes.  The  total  of  the  for- 
eign aid  bill,  in  all  of  its  categories,  Is 
now  $2,502,413,000  The  total  In  the  bill 
is  approximately  $1,177,151,000  beneath 
the  request  that  was  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  foreign  aid.  We  have  cut  It  back 
$1,177,151,000. 

Mr.  COTTON   I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
commend  him  for  his  fine  work 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  E>ODD  Mr.  President.  I  shall  sup- 
port the  conference  report  on  the  foreign 
aid  appropriation  bill. 

I  regret  that  the  $54  5  million  to  pro- 
vide an  extra  jet  fighter  squadron  for 
Nationalist  China  has  been  deleted,  be- 
cause I  am  well  aware  that  one  of  the 
declftlve  factors  m  the  Taiwan  Straits 
crisis  was  the  fact  that  the  Nationalist 
Chinese  Air  Force  wais  consistently  able 


to  outperform  and  outfight  the  Chinese 
Communist  Air  Force 

Nonetheless.  I  am  pleased  that  the  bill 
earmarks  $50  million  in  aid  for  South 
Korea  and  does  not  pronde  any  restric- 
tions on  aid  to  Greece  These  two  matters 
were  of  grave  concern  to  me  when  the 
Senate  debated  tlie  bill  m  Dt>cember.  and 
I  think  we  can  all  be  thankful  that  wise 
heads  prevailed  and  the  Items  remained 
intact  in  the  bill 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  approve  the  con- 
ference re[K)rt  promptly  There  has  al- 
ready been  too  much  delay 

Mr  PONG  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield "^ 

Mr.  McGEE  I  am  glad  Lo  yield  to  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  one  who  wa.s  very  in.strumen- 
tal  in  the  negotiations  on  a  successful 
conference  report,  tlie  Senator  from 
HawaU. 

Mr  PONG  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  ins  very  kind  words. 

Mr  President.  I  ri^^e  lo  express  my  ap- 
preciation lo  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  for  his  very  fine  work  in 
the  committee  and  for  his  very  fine  work 
in  the  conference  I  .<;ubscribe  to  the  re- 
marks made  by  him. 

Tne  last  Ume  the  Senate  considered 
this  matter,  the  main  controversy  cen- 
tered upon  the  appropriation  of  $54  5 
million  for  Taiwan 

It  was  ar:,'ued  that  these  planes  were 
never  officially  requested  and.  therefore, 
should  not  be  included  in  the  bill  Those 
who  favored  the  Inclusion  of  the  $54  5 
million  for  Taiwan  will  be  happy  to  know 
that  Taiwan  is  scheduled  to  receive  a 
squadron  of  older  F-104  Starflghter  jets 
this  year  Since  the  F-104  is  a  jet  inter- 
ceptor, which  is  a  defensive  aircraft,  it  is 
a  logical  replacement  for  the  Phantoms 
because  it  was  argued  that  the  Phantoms 
were  needed  as  a  defense  against  possi- 
ble attack  from  Red  China. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  $54  5  million 
for  Taiwan  was  the  main  reason  for  the 
Senate's  previous  rejection  of  the  foreign 
assistance  bill,  I  hope  its  removal  from 
the  present  conference  report  will  make 
It  easier  for  most  Senators  to  now  sup- 
port the  bill. 

As  we  have  carried  out  the  intent  of 
the  Senate  in  this  report.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  the  report. 

Mr  McGEE.  I  thank  my  colleague 
Mr  SY\aNGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  McGEE  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  I  thank  my  able 
colleague  from  Wyoming.  Unfortunately 
when  this  bill  was  discussed  on  the  floor, 
for  personal  reasons  It  was  not  possible 
for  me  to  be  here.  Some  appropriations 
had  been  made  to  the  State  of  Israel. 
Without  getting  Into  merits  or  demerits. 
I  understand  some  were  taken  out  In 
conference;  and  wonder,  based  on  world 
conditions  and  the  sale,  first,  of  50,  then 
50  more  jet  planes  totaling  100.  to  the 
radical  Government  of  Libya  by  the 
French,  why  this  was  done, 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes  The  only  appropria- 
tion that  we  tampered  with  that  aflected 
Israel  had  to  do  with  the  addition  of 
some  soft  cturencles  by  specification  for 
four  worthy  institutions  in  Israel.  Thia 


was  all  after  the  authorizing  process,  and 
was  done  in  the  Senate. 

Because  of  the  instruction  out  of  the 
first  conference  given  to  the  conferees 
by  the  action  of  the  Senate,  we  had  to 
agree  to  recede  from  those  four  in  the 
soft  currency  category. 

None  of  the  authonzed  allocations  to  a 
collection  of  Israel  institutions  In  the 
Near  East  were  tampered  with  in  the 
regular  authorization. 

The  Weizmaxm  Institute  got  the  larg- 
est substance  of  its  allocation,  and  the 
Ichud  School  in  Israel  received  the  sum 
agreed  upon  by  both  Houses. 

The  Amana  Institution  received  its  full 
allocation  agreed  to  by  the  two  Houses. 
Hadassah  received  all  but  $150,000  of 
its  agreed  upon  sum.  The  reason  for  the 
$150,000  cut  was  to  keep  the  total  under 
the  authorizing  figure  on  the  part  of  the 
conferees,  in  order  to  honor  the  instruc- 
tion So  we  receded  on  $150,000  out  of 
$5  million. 

I  will  not  take  the  time,  unless  the 
Senator  wL^hes  me  to,  lo  enumerate  the 
remaimng  groups,  but  they  were  all  pro- 
tected by  the  agreed  to  amount  by  both 
Houses.  The  adjustments  were  made  only 
in  the  soft  currency  categories,  where 
there  were  about  $3  miUion  Ln  soft  cur- 
rencies divided  among  four  Institutions, 
some  of  which  were  already  getting  hard 
currency  allocations  under  the  authori- 
zations. 

Those  were  the  only  adjustments  that 
were  made. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  my  able 
friend. 

The  United  States  Is  spending  some- 
where between  $70  million  and  $80  mil- 
lion a  day  in  Vietnam,  the  premise  being 
that  this  is  necessary  to  defend  freedom 
against  Communist  nations  or  satellites 
of  Communist  nations.  Without  getting 
mto  the  merits  or  demerits  of  that  situa- 
tion, as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  I  know  we  are  giving 
arm5  to  some  of  the  Arab  States  that 
have  been  and  are  threatening  the  very 
existence  of  Israel.  Does  the  able  Senator 
know  why  we  refuse  to  sell  planes  re- 
quested by  the  Israelis  in  order  to  protect 
their  country?  Naturally  they  are  anxious 
to  .see  these  additional  planes  cut  into 
production,  especially  after  the  French 
sale  to  Libya.  The  additional  sale  of  50 
planes  could  well  be  at  least  part  of  the 
50  the  Israelis  paid  the  French  for,  but 
which  as  I  understand  it,  were  never  sent, 
nor  was  the  money  returned. 

Why  Is  It  that  we  give  arms  to  the 
Arabs,  world  conditions  as  they  are.  but 
refuse  to  make  a  definite  agreement  to 
sell  more  to  Israel?  They  have  been  wait- 
ing for  months. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  only  response  I  can 
make  to  the  Senator's  very  significant 
question  Is  that  this  matter  was  not  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  these  hearings  at 
tills  time;  therefore,  we  had  no  official 
testimony  on  It.  But  I  hsisten  to  add  that 
one  of  the  reasons  that,  at  this  time,  the 
conferees  gave  special  consideration  to 
some  of  the  schools  In  Israel,  which 
ordinarily  would  not  be  Included,  was 
that  due  to  this  great  crisis  In  the  area 
militarily,  some  of  those  worthwhile 
schocdB  were  having  to  be  neglected  be- 
cause of  the  force  of  events  by  the  Gov- 
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emment  of  Israel,  and,  In  the  interest  of 
helping  In  this  way,  which  is  roundabout 
and  Indirect,  we  thought  this  year  that 
was  just  fine,  and  this  was  one  of  the 
reasons  for  Inclusion  of  moneys  for  an 
sissortment  of  nonmilltary  institutions  in 
Israel.  Beyond  that,  we  were  in  no  posi- 
tion to  make  an  official  judgment  on  the 
matter  of  the  planes  for  Israel. 

Some  of  those,  of  course,  would  come 
under  the  military  credit  sales;  but 
again,  in  the  action  of  this  body,  the 
Senate  dropped  the  credit  sales  Items, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Pen- 
tagon could  make  its  own  case  in  that 
category  in  a  supplemental  request,  or 
however  they  wanted  to  go  about  it.  as 
a  part  of  our  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  work- 
ing, give-and-take  compromise,  in  order 
to  get  an  aid  bill  approved  by  the  two 
Houses. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  my  friend 
for  that  clear,  concise,  suid  typically  con- 
structive answer.  I  would  ask  a  further 
question:  In  the  press,  at  the  time  of  the 
sale  by  Prance  of  the  additional  50  of 
this  sale  of  100  planes  to  the  Libyans — 
which  naturally  disturbs  some  of  us  be- 
cause it  is  doubtful  Libyan  pilots  yet  have 
the  experience  to  fiy  these  planes.  If  these 
100  France-to-Libya  planes  move  farther 
east  to  countries  like  Syria  and  the 
U.A.R..  obviously  this  would  disturb  any 
estimated  theoretical  balance  in  the 
Middle  East,  a  balance  It  is  my  under- 
standing our  Government  wishes  to  pre- 
serve. To  another  subject,  during  the 
time  I  was  absent — there  were  articles 
about  possibly  to  90  to  Taiwan,  which  I 
read.  Later  it  was  stricken  from  the  bill. 
Without  getting  into  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  problem,  I  would  ask  this 
question.  For  many  years  we  have  been 
defending  many  countries  like  France  for 
example,  by  means  of  the  military  ad- 
junct to  NATO.  SHAPE.  When  the 
French  decided  to  sell  these  100  planes  to 
Libya,  Michel  Debre,  Minister  of  Defense, 
stated  he  was  not  going  to  let  the  "An- 
glo-Saxons" to  paraphrase  his  remarks, 
get  all  the  business.  Something  was  said 
about  the  Anglo-Saxons  being  hypo- 
crites. 

It  happens  that  in  my  State,  we  make 
the  finest  plane  of  its  type  in  the  world 
today,  and  this  was  the  plane  in  ques- 
tion. 

I  believe  I  have  had  more  letters  about 
growing  unemployment  in  my  State  in 
the  last  6  weeks  than  in  previous  years; 
smd  would  ask  the  able  chairman  of  this 
Important  subcommittee  if  there  Is  not 
some  strange  dichotomy  In  a  situation 
when  allies  we  are  supporting — and  we 
can  only  support  them  with  the  taxes, 
that  come  from  the  work  of  our  own  peo- 
ple— are  selling  planes  to-  countries  we 
consider  imusually  friendly  to  coimtries 
which  are  primarily  responlble  for  our 
heavy  armsunent  program.  But  at  the 
same  time  we  are  not  allowed  to  sell 
planes  let  alone  give  planes  to  coimtries 
of  the  free  world  who  pledge  they  would 
defend  us  against  attack. 

Israel  is  one  of  the  few  countries  you 
can  visit  in  the  world  today  where  there 
are  actual  or  potential  hostilities,  where 
you  do  not  see  evidence  of  the  spending 
of  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  of  the 
American  taxpayer's  money  and  more 


important  you  do  not  see  a  lot  of  Ameri- 
can uniforms,  knowing  that  of  the  wear- 
ers of  uniforms,  some  will  never  come 
home. 

If  coimtries  of  the  free  world  that  we 
support,  financially  as  well  as  physically, 
agree  not  to  sell  arms  to  other  countries, 
fair  enough. 

If  they  do,  well,  we  live  in  the  capitalist 
system.  We  believe  it  is  important  to  de- 
fend capitalism.  Therefore,  I  would  ask 
the  able  Senator,  what  was  the  reason 
for  striking  out  the  planes  in  question? 

Mr.  McGEX:.  The  reason  for  striking 
out  that  Issue  can  be  understood  only 
when  projected  against  the  setting  here 
in  the  Senate. 

We  accepted,  in  conference,  the  planes 
for  Taiwan,  In  exchange  for  what  I  think 
was  a  very  hard  bargaining  agreement 
that  the  Senate  conferees  extracted  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  ex- 
change for  that  agreement  on  jets  to 
Taiwan.  But  when  we  brought  this  back 
to  the  Senate  from  conference,  the  Sen- 
ate, by  its  wisdom  and  Its  will,  decided 
that  it  could  not  accept  the  conference 
report  with  the  Taiwan  planes  In  it. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  at  that  time  the 
Pentagon  had  not  requested  them,  and 
they  were  not  authorized  by  the  budget. 
They  had  been  legitimately  authorized  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  but  at  no 
place  along  the  line  by  Senate  action. 

Therefore,  it  was  the  will  of  the  Sen- 
ate, expressed  by  a  vote  of  48  to  22  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  that  the  conferees  be 
relnstructed  to  return  with  the  specific 
admonishment  to  demand  that  the 
House  recede  from  that  Item,  and  that  Is 
the  reason  why  we  respectfully  de- 
manded that  the  House  recede  on  that 
particular  Item. 

That  Is  the  full  accounting  for  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Let  me  thank  my 
friend  from  Wyoming  and  observe  again 
that  I  am  not  necessarily  criticizing  the 
action.  But  I  would  present  to  the  Senate 
for  consideration  the  fact  that  the  debt 
of  the  United  States  is  now  some  $367 
billion,  which  I  am  told  is  some  $60  bil- 
lion more  than  the  debt  of  all  other 
countries  combined.  We  often  hear  the 
remark  that  we  owe  this  debt  to  our- 
selves. Nevertheless,  over  $100  billion  of 
that  debt  has  been  expended  In  protect- 
ing the  countries  of  Europe. 

At  this  point,  I  pay  my  respects  to  the 
wise  and  courageous  position  of  the 
able  majority  leader  In  regard  to  some 
troop  reduction.  More  than  $100  billion 
has  gone  into  Europ)e,  and  more  than 
$100  billion  of  said  debt  has  gone  into 
Vietnam.  So  it  csmnot  be  said  that  con- 
siderably more  than  half  of  this  debt 
is  owed  to  ourselves.  You  can  say  that 
about  our  Interstate  Highway  System,  or 
our  dams,  or  about  our  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  Federal  buildings,  but  you  can- 
not say  that  about  the  money  that  has 
gone  out  of  the  country  In  these  two 
cases.  It  is  never  coming  back,  at  least 
from  an  economic  standpoint,  to  the 
United  States. 

I  view  with  increasing  apprehension 
supporting  many  of  these  countries  with 
our  money  and  our  children,  when  they 
are  at  the  same  time  promoting  arms 
sales  to  countries  we  do  not  consider 
friendb^  to  ourselves. 


In  any  capitalistic  system,  taxes  come 
from  income,  including  profits;  and  if 
we  continue  to  expend  all  this  money 
abroad  and  at  the  same  time  refuse  to 
allow  our  industries  to  participate  in 
merchandising  competition  with  coun- 
tries we  support,  it  seems  to  me  we  are 
placing  ourselves  in  what  could  ulti- 
mately be  a  serious  situation  financially. 
I  have  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate many  times  in  the  last  6  years  my 
apprehensions  about  the  growing  prob- 
lem incident  to  our  intematlMial  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  the  financial  po- 
sition of  the  United  States  and  think 
this  particular  development  itself  em- 
phasizes what  is  causing  many  of  us 
some  apprehension. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  would  say 
to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri,  only  one  thing — that 
I  think  we  probably  ought  to  distin- 
guish between  the  purpose  for  which 
the  money  was  spent  in  building  up  this 
debt  and  who  holds  the  debt.  I  submit 
that  for  those  who  argue  that  we  owe 
It  to  ourselves,  that  is  essentially  true. 
We  do  not  have  any  great  foreign  hold- 
ers of  American  obligations,  although  we 
have  spent  a  great  deal  In  foreign  area, 
and  I  think  that  may  be  what  the  sug- 
gestion was  in  regard  to  the  fact  that  we 
owe  it  to  ourselves. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  am  quite  sure  that  we  understand 
each  other. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  very  little  to  say  about  this  mat- 
ter. I  commend  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming for  bringing  back  this  report  with- 
out the  item  for  Taiwan,  which,  as  he 
already  has  made  very  clear,  was  not 
authorized.  I  do  not  criticize  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  about  it,  but  there 
are  two  items,  as  he  has  stated,  that  were 
not  authorized  by  the  legislative  commit- 
tee. This  is  a  fine  distinction  which  is 
often  overlooked — the  distinction  be- 
tween authorization  by  action  of  the  two 
Houses  as  a  result  of  motions  made  on 
the  floor,  without  consideration  by  any 
legislative  committee. 

It  is  true  that  two  items  in  the  meas- 
ure, which  the  Senator  has  described 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  re- 
ferred to.  are  in  accordance  with  the 
rules,  having  been  put  in  and  specifically 
approved  by  both  Houses.  This  still  does 
not  cure  the  fact,  as  I  imderstand  it.  that 
neither  of  these  items  was  authorized  by 
a  legislative  committee.  Whether  it  is 
right  or  not  is  not  for  me  to  belabor 
today,  although  I  think  every  item  for 
which  fimds  are  appropriated  should  be 
authorized  theretofore  by  law. 

We  have  an  established  procedure  by 
which  we  have  legislative  committees  to 
which  bills  are  referred  for  authoriza- 
tion. They  take  testimony  on  the  sub- 
stance and  the  merits  of  each  of  these 
matters  and  they  report  a  bill.  Hereto- 
fore, I  had  been  under  the  Impressicai 
that  these  were  significant  limitations — 
requiring  authorizations  before  aw)n>- 
prlatlons.  But  imder  the  procedure  in 
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tlie  House  of  Representatives,  a  motion 
can  be  made  on  the  floor  to  put  m  an 
item  m  an  appropriation  bill  on  which 
there  have  been  no  hearings  whatever. 
Such  a  motion  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment can  be  adopted  and  is  not  subject  * 
to  a  pomt  of  order  and  then,  if  the  Sen-* 
ate  approves  it,  there  it  is,  and  it  stays  in. 
I  do  rot  wish  to  object  too  much  about 
the  Items  in  this  appropriation.  I  do  wish 
to  raise  the  question,  however,  whether 
this  is  a  procedure  which  legislative  com- 
mittees generally  wish  to  be  confronted 
with. 

I  hope  that  I  mai\  perhaps  with  the 
assistance  of  the  General  Accountmg 
Office,  find  a  way  that  is  not  too  awk- 
ward £ind  difficult  to  remedy  this  situa- 
tion in  which  the  normal  legislative  pro- 
cedure of  authorizing  funds  prior  to  their 
appropriation  is  avoided. 

I  address  myself  to  one  question.  Much 
has  been  mswie  about  the  $50  million 
earmarked  for  Kor^a.  It  is  m,  and  every- 
body- agrees  it  is  in.  In  the  so-called 
illustrative,  informal  presentation  of 
justification  for  the  total  foreign  aid 
military  assistance  program  of  $350  mil- 
hon.  a  large  sum  tentatively  was  to  be 
allocated  to  Korea  by  the  administra- 
uon.  Under  this  procedure,  my  question 
is  whether  there  is  anything  to  inhibit 
those  who  administer  the  military  as- 
sistance program,  from  taking  into  ac- 
count the  $50  million  publicly  earmarked 
for  Korea  and  simply  deducting  that 
sum  from  those  sums  that  were  infor- 
mally committed  for  military  aid  to 
South  Korea? 

Let  us  assume,  for  the  purpose  of  il- 
lustration, that  Korea  hais  been  tenta- 
tively allocated — when  I  say  "allocated," 
what  I  mean  is  that  when  the  adminis- 
tration presents  these  bills,  they  present 
a  program  and  in  their  own  minds  say. 
We  expect  to  give  Korea  so  much  and 
other  countries  so  much."  Let  us  assunie 
in  this  case  that  the  administration  had 
expected  to  give  $150  million  in  military 
aid  to  Korea.  Then  the  Congress  comes 
along  and  earmarks  $50  million  for  Ko- 
rea Is  there  anything  in  the  law  or  in 
this  bill  to  prevent  the  President  from 
takmg  that  into  account  and.  recogniz- 
ing only  the  $50  million  earmarked,  and 
thus  m  effect  taking  away  the  rest  of 
the  amount  planned  for  Korea — thereby 
reducing  the  amount  planned  by  $100 
million? 

I  do  not  see  that  this  earmarking  of 
$50  million  necessarilj'  guarantees  that 
South  Korea  will  get  any  more  than  it 
otherwise  would  have  received.  It  does 
guarantee  that  Korea  will  get  not  less 
than  $50  million:  but  more  than  that 
was  already  m  the  illustrative  program 
for  Korea,  although  it  was  not  earmarked 
or  specified. 

The  problem  of  specifying — of  live 
items — foreign  aid  bills  always  has  been 
troublesome.  Some  Members  of  both 
Houses  develop  a  great  afTection  for  a 
specific  country.  They  like  to  please  that 
country,  just  as  we  like  to  please  our  con- 
stituents in  our  States.  We  all  have  our 
special  interests  or  special  weaknesses 
or  affection,  or  whatever  one  wishes  to 
call  it.  for  certam  industries  and  activi- 
ties in  our  States.  The  same  thing  has 
been  true  with  respect  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. 


Tlie  first  mstance  I  know  of— and  I 
think  it  was  a  very  imprudent  and  im- 
provident— occurred  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  Uie  first  aid  we 
provided  for  Spain.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  aid  program,  the  late  Senator  from 
Nevada  introduced  an  amendment  for 
Spam  on  the  floor  wnthout  it  ha\'ing 
been  heard  in  any  respect  by  the  au- 
thorizing committee.  The  amendment 
was  adopted. 

That  started  a  procedure  by  which, 
I  suppose,  we  have  spent  $1  or  S2 
billion  or  more  in  Spain  But  it  besan 
with  a  little  $50  million  item,  pa.ssed  by 
the  Senate  without  authorization  legisla- 
tion. I  never  got  over  feeling  that  was  a 
precedent  which  was  very  dangerous  We 
are  a  heterogeneous  nation  made  up  of 
people  from  many  other  countries,  uood 
people — we  are  a  melting  pot — and  each 
one  of  those  groups  has  Its  special 
interests. 

Mr  S'i'MINGTON  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Was  it  $50  million 
in  the  case  of  Spain? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  From  that  grew 
an  enormous  program  The  United  States 
is  a  little  different  from  almost  any  other 
country.  We  are  made  up  of  people  who 
have  come  from  all  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  Middle  East  and  so  forth. 
We  are  u'etting  to  the  point  that  we  no 
lorifrer  have  an  Amencan  foreign  policy. 
We  have  only  a  collection  of  foreign 
policies  I  mean  that  every  foreign  coim- 
trv  has  its  own  special  pleaders  in  the 
United  States  and  its  special  Interests. 
And  m  all  these  cases,  where  Is  the  Inter- 
est of  the  United  States? 

Is  the  American  int-erest  just  Korea. 
is  It  Taiwan,  is  it  Israel ''  Are  we  active 
only  in  the  interest  of  X.  Y,  and  Z^  Does 
anybody  talk  about  the  interest  of  the 
United  SUtes?  Does  it  really  make  any 
.sen.se  that  we  specify  amounts  of  aid  for 
X.  Y.  or  Z  country?  I  do  not  think  It  does. 
This  is  why  I  object  to  specifying  funds 
in  any  of  these  bills  for  any  country.  A 
precedent  is  set.  and  if  Senator  X  gets  his 
pet  project  for  his  country,  then  Senator 
Y  is  bound  to  have  to  do  the  .same  thing. 
We  end  up  with  a  situation  in  which  no- 
body is  particularly  concerned  about  the 
United  States  and  its  budcet  problems. 

The  Senator  from  Missyun.  for  a  long 
time,  has  been  posing  the  question  al)out 
our  financial  situation  Of  course.  I  have 
to  admit  that  he  has  a  special  interest  in 
planes;  but  he  also  has  a  very  great  in- 
terest In  the  solvency  of  the  United 
States  We  all  have  this.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  be  immune  from  the  same  kind  of  in- 
terests. I  only  emphasize  that  it  is  a 
sound  policy  for  the  Congress  not  to 
earmark  funds  for  any  foreign  country. 
The  apportionment  of  these  fimds  should 
be  a  job  for  the  admlni-strator 

There  is  no  reason  why  countries  or 
their  supporters  here  cannot  argue  and 
present  their  case  to  the  administration 
for  a  program,  but  Congress  ought  not  to 
earmark  these  funds  because  if  we  do 
that,  we  will  get  Into  a  scandalous 
situation 

Senators  will  recall  that  In  the  sugar 
bill  we  earmarked  all  those  goodies,  and 
this  place  was  overrun  by  lobbyists  rep- 
resenting each  country,  and  it  became  a 


real  scandal  at  the  height  of  that  busi- 
ness. 

I  am  not  criticizing  the  Senator.  He 
was  in  a  situation,  under  existing  law.  in 
which  he  could  not  do  anything  about 
the  earmarked  item  for  Korea,  although 
I  believe  that  if  the  administration  li 
wise  at  all.  It  will  not  make  any  differ- 
ence. I  do  not  see  why  they  cannot  give 
tlie  $50  million  as  they  would  have  even 
without  the  unearmarking  of  funds. 

If  I  can.  I  want  to  attempt  to  find  a 
way.  either  by  law,  or  a  rule,  or  other- 
wise so  that  in  the  future,  authorizations 
by  legislative  committees  will  be  neces- 
sary to  support  appropriations. 

It  certainly  should  be  done  in  this 
case  involving  foreign  aid.  When  we  are 
dealing  with  our  own  country,  and  deal- 
ing with  appropriations  for  our  own 
States,  and  so  forth.  I  would  not  feel 
too  sticky  ak)out  it.  We  know  that  we 
have  often  voted  for  domestic  unbudg- 
eted  things.  But  this  bill  is  different  be- 
cause it  involves  picking  up  foreign  coun- 
tries and  beginning  to  shoulder  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  their  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  >ield  for  a 
question? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  For  a  question.  I 
yield. 

Mr  McGEE.  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  that  I  joined  the  Senator  in  our 
earlier  colloquy  on  insisting  that  the 
Senate  satisfy  itself  about  these  proce- 
dures and  to  set  out  whatever  new  lines 
of  conduct  should  be  considered,  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  Senate. 

While  we  are  doing  that,  because  of 
our  concern  now  for  an  action  taken  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  in  which 
it  seemingly  ignored  authorizing  legis- 
lation. I  hope,  m  all  fairness,  that  our 
review  be  comprehensive  and  we  include 
all  phases  of  the  legislative  process. 
At  the  present  time,  authorizing  com- 
mittees do  bypass  the  Appropriations 
Committee  through  back-door  spending, 
side-door  spending,  and  revolving-door 
spending.  The  employment  of  these  de- 
vices raises  many  questions  and  prob- 
lems. We  should  look  at  those  as  a  two- 
way  street.  It  is  not  something  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  Invented. 
That  has  gone  on  for  a  long  time.  There 
are  some  excesses  practiced  at  the  legis- 
lative level  As  I  recall,  they,  too,  bypass 
the  appropriating  process,  which  should 
be  protected  at  the  same  time.  I  am  sure 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  will 
agree  with  that. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  There  have  been 
cases  of  authorizations  for  borrowing, 
and  so  forth,  in  the  past.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Borrowing  authority,  con- 
tract authority  and  the  creation  of  the 
so-called  revolving  funds.  Through  the 
employment  of  these  devices  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee   is   bypassed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  used  to  do  a 
lot  more  of  that  than  they  have  recently. 
In  the  old  days,  during  World  War  II. 
they  always  used  to  make  shortcuts — the 
RFC  did.  There  is  very  little  of  that,  I 
think,  left. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.    FULBRIGHT.    Mr.    President.    I 
want    to   say    a    few   words   about   the 
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amount  appropriated  by  the  bill.  One 
reason  I  want  to  do  it  is:  there  was  a 
critical  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post 
this  morning  about  the  AID  bUl.  I  should 
like  to  appeal  to  the  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  for  a  little  more  of  an  open 
mind  and  to  reconsider  his  flat  assertion 
that  this  bill  does  the  Congress  no  honor. 
This  bill,  in  the  first  place,  is  $54,680,000 
greater  than  the  amoimt  provided  last 
year.  To  read  that  editorial,  one  would 
get  the  impression  there  was  a  drastic 
cut  in  the  existing  program.  Actually,  it 
is  larger  in  the  amount  authorized  than 
last  years  appropriation. 

The  other  point,  which  is  more  signifi- 
cant to  me  than  that,  is  the  whole  idea  of 
continuation  of  bilateral  assistance  in 
this  program. 

The  $745  to  $750  million  is, 
really,  for  military  and  military-related 
aid— that  is,  the  supporting  assistance 
aid  which  was  originally  justified  as  that 
amount  of  economic  aid  needed  to  help 
maintain  the  economy  of  a  country 
which  is  supporting  more  arms  than  it 
othen^-ise  would.  Supporting  assistance  is 
part  of  the  cold  war.  The  concept  of  the 
AID  program  originally  was  that  it  was 
part  of  the  cold  war,  to  support  the 
countries  around  the  periphery  of  the 
Communist  empire  and  to  fight  the  cold 
war. 

Now  the  great  emphasis  in  this  bill 
still  is  upon  those  countries,  like  Korea, 
on  the  periphery  of  a  Communist  coun- 
try. 

We  also  have  a  program  in  Latin 
America.  It  has  never  been,  really,  ade- 
quate. That  is  one  of  the  places,  I  think, 
which  has  been  neglected.  However,  we 
are  trying  to  make  that  up  through  the 
Inter-American  Bank. 

Independent  countries  prefer  to  use  the 
Inter-American  Bank,  IDA,  the  Asian 
Bank,  or  the  United  Nations  special 
fund — all  of  these  instrumentalities  are 
gaining  exE>erience. 

The  International  Bank  has  an  excel- 
lent record.  I  have  never  heard  any  se- 
rious criticism  of  the  way  that  Bank  has 
conducted  its  operations.  Granted,  it  is  a 
conservative  institution.  It  is  not  sup- 
posed to  go  out  and  make  long-term,  low- 
interest-rate     loans — sometimes    called 
soft  loans.  They  are  bankable  loans.  But 
IDA  is  a  branch  of  that  Bank,  adminis- 
tered by  the  same  people,  with  terms 
comparable  to  our  own  AID  terms.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  infinitely  better 
procedure.  It  is  guided,  advised,  and  di- 
rected by  experienced  managers  of  the 
International  Bank  itself.  That  Bank  has 
never  suffered  a  default.  Every  country 
that  does  business  with  it — and  a  great 
many  do — has  the  greatest  respect  for  it. 
Countries  receiving  assistance  from  the 
bank  will  lean  over  backwards  to  do  what 
they  can  to  avoid  a  default.  The  Bank 
helps  establish  not  only  good  records  in 
development  but  it  establishes  program 
of  good  habits,  good  financial  habits,  re- 
spect for  commitments,  and  so  forth.  It 
has  been  a  great  organization.  I  think  the 
Bank  is  making  progress  and  that  the 
same  thing  is  happening  with  the  Inter- 
American     Bank     in     Latin     America. 
Granted,  it  is  a  newer  organization.  It 
has  not  had  the  experience  and  the  his- 


tory of  the  other  one.  but  I  believe  it  is 
making  progress  and  I  think  we  should 
be  supporting  it. 

Then,  above  all,  this  multilateral  pro- 
cedure avoids  the  United  States  getting 
into  the  internal  affairs  of  the  respective 
countries,  and  avoids  our  taking  a  posi- 
tion which  is  necessarily  identified  with 
some  local  faction,  or  some  specific  gov- 
ernment. I  know  of  no  way  to  avoid  that 
identification  when  we  are  the  source  of 
funds.  Politically,  AID  has  identified  the 
United  States  with  the  status  quo  all  over 
the  world.  It  has  made  most  people  be- 
lieve that  we  are  in  support  of  the  exist- 
ing government,  no  matter  how  bad  that 
government  may  be.  In  the  long  run,  I 
think  this  is  bad  for  the  United  States. 
There  is  bound  to  be  change  in  this  Gov- 
ernment's attitude  with  other  countries. 
We  surely  do  not  wish  to  maintain  the 
status  quo  in  all  the  imderdeveloped 
coimtries  we  assist.  So  many  of  them 
have  a  miserable  standard  of  living.  We 
profess  in  the  AID  bill  that  we  recognize 
the  need  for  change,  yet  the  inevitable 
result  of  our  doing  business  with  estab- 
lished governments  is  bound  to  create  the 
impression  that  what  we  want  to  do  is  to 
preserve  those  governments  regardless  of 
their  attitudes  toward  change. 

Unfortunately  in  many  countries  the 
progressive  elements  that  seek  change 
identify  us  with  the  status  quo.  I  think 
that  injures  our  standing.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  can  afiford  too  much  of  that. 

The  combination  of  the  Vietnam  war 
and  this  kind  of  policy  in  AID,  means 
that  we  have  very  small  influence,  in- 
deed— other  than  our  great  economic  and 
military  influence — in  terms  of  voluntary 
respect  and  admiration.  One  need  only 
compare  what  we  formerly  had  in  respect 
and  admiration  abroad  before  we  got  into 
the  Vietnam  war  and  before  we  sponsored 
this  kind  of  AID  program. 

We  should  reconsider  very  much  con- 
tinuing the  program  we  have  had.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  can  do  as  good,  and  a  much 
better  job,  in  actual  development  and,  at 
the  same  time,  avoid  becoming  entangled 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  various 
countries. 

Recently,  I  read  an  interesting  piece 
about  the  effectiveness  of  the  Russians 
in  trying  to  give  aid.  They  have  had 
much  the  same  experience  we  have.  An 
outstanding  example  was  Guinea,  where 
they  provided  a  lot  of  effort  and  put  in  a 
great  deal  of  money.  They  finally  were 
requested  to  leave. 

We  notice  that  almost  weekly,  these 
days.  For  instance,  Malawi  asked  us  to 
withdraw  our  Peace  Corps.  It  is  an  In- 
nocuous program  politically.  But  Tan- 
zania has  done  the  same  thing,  as  well  as 
a  number  of  other  countries.  However, 
these  bilateral  programs  create  suspi- 
cions, in  my  opinion.  So.  I  think  the 
political  implications  of  the  aid  program, 
a  direct  bilateral  aid  program,  are  against 
our  interests. 

Again,  I  wish  to  plead  with  the  admin- 
istration and  others  to  rethink  the  as- 
sumptions underlying  bilateral  aid  and 
consider  whether  it  would  be  more  in  our 
Interest  to  make  available  whatever  we 
could  afford  in  this  field  of  assistance  to 
foreign  coimtries  through  organizations 


set  up  for  that  purpose  that  are  in  a  sense 
professional,  not  political.  ^  ■ 

I  think  there  is  some  basis  for  using 
the  analogy  of  a  bank  as  distinguished 
from  personal  loans.  I  think  that  most 
people  know  it  is  much  better  to  borrow 
from  banks  than  to  borrow  from  individ- 
ual friends.  It  is  very  fundsunental  that 
this  practice  does  cause  trouble  between 
friends. 

I  think  that  is  what  is  happening  to 
the  foreign  aid  program. 

I  again  commend  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  for  bringing  back  the  report 
without  the  Taiwan  item  contained  in  it. 
We  have  made  some  progress.  I  think  we 
all  understand  a  little  better  than  we  did 
before  the  situation  with  respect  to  ap- 
propriations and  authorizations. 

I  believe  it  will  be  helpful  in  the  future 
consideration  of  this  and  other  bills. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
was  the  reduction  in  the  conference  re- 
port from  the  President's  original  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  reduction  is  $1,177.- 

151,000.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  increase  for  education  and  other 
purposes  in  the  conference  report  on  the 
HEW  bill? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  increase  in  that  bill, 
I  imderstand,  is  about  $1.3  billion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Generally  speaking, 
they  balance  each  other  off.  One  is  sm 
increase  and  the  other  is  a  decrease. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Very  closely. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
reference  to  certain  amendments  which 
are  in  disagreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendments  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
dlfiagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  8  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and  con- 
cur therein  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert:  •■$25,900,000". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Ita 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  31  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: Restore  the  matter  stricken,  amended 
to  read  as  foUows: 

•Sec.  121.  None  of  the  funds  contained  in 
title  I  of  this  Act  may  be  vised  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  section  401(a)  (2)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969. 

"Sections  of  this  title  which  refer  to  au- 
thorizing legislation  are  hereby  amended  to 
conform  to  the  appropriate  sections  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969." 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  it  was  nec- 
essary that  the  House  take  back  in  dis- 
agreement, two  of  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate.  Amendment  No.  8  concern- 
ing American  schools  and  hospitals 
abroad  resulted  in  a  conference  amoimt 
that  exceeded  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate figures.  For  this  item,  the  House  had 
provided  $24,050,000  and  the  Senate 
made  avaUable  $24,550,000.  Because  of 
the  composition  of  the  many  items  mak- 
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Ing  up  this  total  amount,  the  conferees 
In  arnving  at  a  figure  allowed  the  sum 
of  $25,900,000,  which  sum  Is  the  same 
as  the  amount  authorized. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  House  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  8. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  other 
amendment  in  disagreement  is  really 
technical  in  nature.  When  the  House 
acted  on  the  foreign  assistance  and  re- 
lated programs  appropriations  bill,  ref- 


erences were  made  throughout  title  I  of 
the  bill  to  sections  of  the  authorizing 
legislation  that  had  passed  the  House. 
When  the  authonzmg  legislation  was 
finally-  enact?d  by  Congress,  the  num- 
bered sections  of  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation were  changed.  Consequently,  it  be- 
came necessar>'  for  the  conferees  to  write 
language  into  the  blU  providing  that  sec- 
tions of  title  I  of  the  bill  which  referred 
to  authorizing  legislation  are  amended  to 
conform  to  appropriate  sections  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969. 

SUMMARY  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  (H  R.  151*9) 
TITLE  l-FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 


Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  HoLise  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  31. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  a  tabulation  summarizing 
the  conference  action. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


ItMa 


Htm  budget 

(oblijitiomi) 

authotitj.  1969 


Budiet  esti- 
mitei  ot  new 

(obiigationil) 
authodly.  1970 


Recommended 
in  the  House 
bill  loi  1970 


Recommended 
by  Senate 
committee 


Conference 
action 


FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
Economic  assistaxe 


Tecinical  coooe'ation  and  (levtlopment  grants 

Ttciinical  assi^tarKe        -. 

*0'l)«ld« 

Aliance  (O' P'Oj'ess    

Mu  ti  atera'  jrjanizitio''? .... 

American  «:noais  an  j  nospitait  abroad 

Special  (oreign  currency  orogram 

Surveys  o'  investment  oopoilunities 

IntemationJ'  o.'gan.zations  hni  progrimi 

International  organisations  and  programs  (U  N   Cl<ildt»n'$  Fund). 

Loan  program   .  

Indus  Basin  Development  Fund,  grants , 

Inljs  Basin  Oeye'opment  Fund   loans 

Supporting  assistarxe  . .- 

Prototype  Je^'ti-g  piant , 

UNRWA  (Arab  refugees) 

ContmgerKy  tund  - - 

Alliance  tor  Progress 

Technical  cooperation  and  development  grants 

Partners  ot  ttie  aiiiance 

Development  loans  

Development  loa -is 

Overseas  pruate  n vestment  corporation 

Administrative  eipenses. 

Aid 

Stat* 


(167.  ooo.  aoa 


14.600. 
(5,010, 

125.000. 

1.000. 

12.000. 


000 
000) 

000  ; 

000 

000 


'  J463. 120.  000 
(224  50C. 000) 
(116.  JOG. 000) 
(122.520.000) 
I  12,90^).  000 


J313.800.  000 

(150.000.000) 

(75.000.000) 

(8«.  800. OOC) 

24.  050.  000 


J398. 620, 000 

(186.000.000) 
(90,  000.  0("j) 

(122.620. '"OiJ) 
24.  550.  COO 
(6. 000. 000) 


$353,  250.  000 

(156.750,000) 

(81,500,000) 

(105,  OOO.OCO) 

25,900.00) 

{3.000,0&l) 


365.000.000 


1  7.  530.  m 

I  820.000 
I  5:4,600.000 


5.000. 

81.500. 

255.  000. 
300.000. 


000 

000 

m 

000 


1 40, 000, 000 

0) 


7.S30.000 

300.  000.  000 

20,  000.  000 

1  OOC.  000 

10.000.000 


7. 530,  000 
439,600.000 


1.000  000 
17.500,000 


7,  530.  000 

'395.000.000' 

20,  000.  000 

1 ,  000.  OCO 

12,500.000 


51.000. 
3,500, 


000 
000 


1437  500.000 

1675  500.000 

175,000.000 

54,250,000 
3,800.000 


200.000.000 
265.000,000 


50.  000,  000 
3.500.000 


337.500,000 

400,000  000 

75,000,000 

51.250,000 
3,730,000 


255,000,000 

300,  000,  000 

37,500,000 

51.000,000 
3,700.000 


Subtotal  economic  assistance 1,380,600,000 


2,  285,  020,  OOC 


1.  :94.  880,000  1,756.280,000 


Military  sssistanca 

Military  assistance   regular 

Sec  5iJ4<e>-Cnina   .       

Sec   5<34<a> -Korea  

Limtalion  on  administrative  eapenses , 


375,  000. 000 
(21,000.000) 


1 425,  000. 000 


35C,  OOC,  000 
54,  5O0  000 
50,000,000 


325,  OOC  000 
'50.000.000 


1,462.380.000 

300.  000, 000 
50.000.000 


Total,  title  I,  foreign  assistance .1.755.600.000       '2.710.020,000       -1,649,380.000         2.131.280,000         1.812.380,000 


TITLE   II— FOREIGN  MILITARY  CREDIT  SALES 


MiliUrycredtt  sales J296.000.000  J275. 000,000 


{275. 000, 000 


TITLE  lll-FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  (OTHER) 


FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Peace  Corps "°4'?SS  mS, 

Limitation  on  administrative  eipenses (ira.suu.uw; 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY-CIVIL  FUNCTIOt«S 

Ryukyu  Islands.  Army,  administration    20,772.000 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Assistaxe  to  refugees  in  ttie  United  States "69,774,000 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  c  c,,  rwi 

Migration  and  refugee  assistance             5.5.1  000 

FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Asian  Development  Bank                .i2  S^  ^ 

Intel-American  Development  Bann   riviwrJJi 

International  Development  Associatiofl            '60.  300  00" 

Total,  title  III,  foreign  assistance  other  883.937,000 


IJIOIIOOOOO  J95.000,000  J98,450.000  $98,450,000 

(30;500;000)  (30,100.000)  (30.100.000)  (30,100,000) 


20.651.000  14,000.000  18.790.000  18.790,000 

87.282,000  87,282.000  87.282.000  87.282.000 

5.511,000  5.511.000  5.511.000  5,511,000 


20  000  000  20. 000. 000  20.  000. 000  20, 000. 000 

300000000  300.000.000  300.000,000  300.000,000 

II  160' ooo' 000  150.000.000  160,000.000  160,000.000 


694.544,000 


681.793.000 


690. 033. 000 


690.  033. 000 


Fcx>tnot«  at  end  of  table. 
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Budget  esti-                              ,          „               j  j 

I                                                                                       New  budget  mates  of  new          Recommended          Recommended                 r„nf-,-n«i 

(obl^ational)  (obligational)             in  the  House                 by  Senate                 '^''"'*'*,"5! 

'                                                                                  authoritV,  196§  authority,  1970             bill  lor  1970                committee                        action 

Item ^ 

• ~  ~  /t9  c'.t  n^  rvm^ urst  427  413  000)    fJ2  537,343,000)    (J3,  427,413,000)  (J3, 427, 413, 000) 

Limitation  on  program  activity - - ^^^'^l^'m  I'll^im     ^*^'  (5,'280:000)  (S,'548,000)  (5,548,000^ 

LimiUtion  on  administrative  expenses - ; ! -— ,  ,„  „,  r^,      ,-,  ,„  ot,  nnn\ 

(2  556  982  000)      (3,432,961,000)      (2,542,623,000)      (3,432.961,000)      (3.432,961,000) 

Total  title  IV  Export-Import  Bank ^^'^^'       '       ^      ^  — 

Tout,  title  IV.  ixpo         po  ^^         3,679.564.000         2.606,173,000         2,821,313.000         2.502,413.000 

Grand  total,  all  titles  of  bill '      ' 

I  Estimates  reflect  estimates  contained  in  H  Doc.  91-132.  \  Re"flwu''reduc^tion''"  tl.^K'lot' program  expenses  and  MOO.OOO  for  administrative  t«- 

"  Prior  year  unobligated  balances  made  available.             ..     ,,       ..     j  „.  i„- «i,,„  «cn  nnn  nenw^  as  contained  in  H  Doc.  91-100. 

!  The  preceding  appropriation  -Alliance  technical  cooperation"  contained  nolless  than  $350,000  P«;|«yy^j^°"^'2'"7^^|j;)o"t|"e^^ed  by  transfer  from  AID  economic  assistance  appropriation  and 

lai   -Partners  of  the  Alliance."          ,.  ,„,  ,.,„n„„,i,ti«t  »35,000  derived 'by  transfer  from  HEW  appropriaUon. 

.  Unobligated  balances  as  of   une  30, 1968,  '"PP/OP"'™-    ^,.  ,„,,„  :.  wjetnam  NATO  infra-  "i  Contained  in  S.  Doc.  91-19. 

s„X7':nJ°In^e^Sai:na'r  ^:^':^::^^^'^',:^'^<::^'i:S^  '».rsi  Department  n  <^^^^^^^^^,^,,  ,  s.  DOC.  91-43. 

estimates.                                        .  u  Addition  of  J268,000,  contained  in  S.  Doe.  91-43. 

'  Budget  did  not  propose  any  limitation. 


CONTROLLED  DANGEROUS  SUB- 
STANCES ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  »S.  3246)  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic health  and  safety  by  amending  the 
narcotic,  depressant,  stimulant,  and  hal- 
lucinogenic drug  laws,  and  for  other 
purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  considering  them  en  bloc? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,   they   will  be   considered  en 

bloc.  ^    ., 

^  Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 

5      suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair) .  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw the  amendments  I  laid  before  the 
Senate  as  the  pending  business  last 
night.  „^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  are  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  452  at  this  time  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows: 

Amendment  No.  452 

On  page  87.  line  5,  beginning  with  "S«c. 
801.",  delete  all  through  "WeUare"  on  Une 
6  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  801.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Attorney  General,". 

On  page  87.  beginning  with  line  9,  delete 
all  tlirough  line  4  on  page  88  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(a)  The  Committee  on  Marihuana  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  review  aU  available 
Information  on  the  subject  of  marihuana 
use,  and  shall  prepare  a  report  which  shall — 

"(1)  identify  existing  gape  In  our  knowl- 
edge of  marihuana; 

"(2)  discuss  the  important  medical  and 
aoclal  aspects  of  marihuana  uoe; 


"(3)  describe  the  extent  and  nature  of 
marihuana  use; 

"(4)  describe  the  pharmacology  and  effects 
of  marihuana; 

"(5)  describe  the  relation  of  marihuana 
use  to  crime  and  Juvenile  deUnquency; 

"(6)  describe  the  relation  between  mari- 
huana and  the  use  of  other  drugs;  and 

"(7)  discuss  the  efficacy  of  existing  mari- 
huana laws." 

On  page  88,  beginning  with  Une  5,  delete 
aU  through  line  11  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  foUowlng:  ^  _..^, 

"(b)  The  report  shall  be  completed  within 
twenty-four  months  from  the  effecUve  date 
of  this  Act  and  shaU  be  submitted  by  the 
(Committee  to  the  President  and  to  Ctongress, 
together  with  Its  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  degree  of  control  which  should 
be  exercised  over  marihuana  use  or  posses- 
sion, distribution,  dispensing,  or  research." 

On  page  88,  beginning  with  line  12.  delete 
all  through  line  22  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(c)  The  Committee  on  Marihuana  shall 
be  composed  of  not  less  than  six  persons 
selected  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Attorney  General.  Such  persons  shall  be 
qualified  as  experts  and  have  diversified  pro- 
fessional baclcgrounds,  Including,  but  not 
Ulmted  to,  the  fields  of  law  enforcement, 
pharmacology,  psychiatry,  psychology,  and 
other  behavioral  sciences.". 

On  page  89.  Une  6,  delete  "Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the".  ^  ^ 

On  page  89,  line  6,  Immediately  before 
"shaU".  insert  "and  the  Attorney  General". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  to  have  the  amendments 
considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  title  vm 
of  S.  3246  establishes  a  Committee  on 
Marihuana,  which  is  directed  to  review 
the  available  information  on  marihuana 
use,  carry  out  studies  in  this  area,  and 
within  24  months  submit  a  comprehen- 
sive report  on  its  findings,  together  with 
its  recommendations  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  controls  which  should  be  exercised 
over  the  use  of  marihuana.  As  you  know, 
Mr.  President,  a  number  of  bills  have 
been  introduced  in  both  Houses  to 
establish  some  form  of  Independent  com- 
mission or  committee  of  experts  to  eval- 
uate and  make  recommendations  con- 
cerning marihuana  use. 


The  fsw:t  that  an  estimated  8  to  10 
million  Americans  have  used  this  drug 
makes  the  appointment  of  such  a  com- 
mittee a  matter  of  vital  concern.  There 
is  an  unquestionable  need  to  evaluate 
the  scientific  information,  which  is  avail- 
able, about  the  use  and  effects  of  this 
drug.  We  also  need  to  reappraise  the 
efficacy  of  traditional  enforcement  efforts 
to  deter  marihuana  use.  There  has  been 
ample  testimony  before  committees  of  the 
Congress  that  our  current  techniques  for 
dealing  with  marihuana  use  have  failed. 
Certainly  the  mechanism  of  using  an 
impartial  commission  or  committee  is  a 
useful  way  to  reevaluate  our  stance  in 
this  area.  However,  I  have  a  number  of 
concerns  about  the  Committee  on  Mari- 
huana established  by  S.  3246. 

The  bill  as  reported  gives  the  author- 
ity to  select  and  appoint  the  members  of 
this  committee  jointly  to  the  Attorney 
Greneral  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  It  is  not  clear  as 
to  how  this  "joint"  appointment  is  to  be 
carried  out.  It  requires  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  "be  qualified  as 
experts."  It  does  not  say  experts  in  what. 
It  requires  that  they  have  "diversified 
professional  backgrounds."  It  does  not 
say  in  what  professions.  I  am  concerned 
about  having  this  degree  of  ambiguity 
in  the  structuring  of  a  committee  of  such 
great  importance. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  concerned  that 
the  mandate  given  by  this  title  of  S.  3246 
will  result  in  an  inefficient  and  unneces- 
sary  duplication  of  efforts   which   are 
already  underway.  Specifically,  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  has  already  de- 
vised  and  is   implementing   an   exten- 
sive program  of  research  in  the  area  of 
marihuana.  As  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado   (Mr.   DoMnacK)    pointed   out  on 
the  Senate  floor  on  December  1,  Health, 
Education  and   Welfare   currently   has 
underway    or    has    recently    completed 
over  65  resear<di  projects  in  this  area. 
HEW  witnesses  have  testified  that  given 
adequate  fiscal  support,  this  target  of 
research  efforts  will  begin  to  produce 
new  knowledge  concerning  the  use  and 
effects  of  marihuana  within  2  years.  I 
would  prefer  seeing  this  program  ex- 
pedited rather  than  having  us  develop  a 
brandnew  pyarallel  effort. 

Finally.   Mr.    President,    I   am   con- 
cerned about  the  credibility  that  such  a 
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study  must  have  with  our  citizens  Based 
on  past  eNpenence.  such  research  efforts 
ftDuear  to  have  been  more  objective, 
more  scientificaUy  and  medically  useful, 
and  more  respected  by  our  citizens  wnen 
thev  have  been  handled  primarily  bj 
agencies  havmg  scientific  and  medical 
responsibilities,  rather  than  by  those  who 
havV  the  re>ponsibllity  for  enforcing  our 

^Therefore.  I  am  proposmg  that  the 
Committee  on  Marihuana  jestrlct  it^eU 
to  review  and  assessment  of  current  and 
forUicomm^  knowledge  in  developmg  it^ 
recommendations  This  us  a  mechanism 
which  has  proven  to  be  e'^treniely  suc- 
cessful m  the  task  as  witnessed  b>  tht 
achievements  of  the  Surgeon  General  s 
Ta^k  Force  on  Smokm?  and  Heaitn 

The  amendment  I  propose  would  make 
the  foUuwinc  cha:i-e>  m  title  8 

First  It  would  ehmmace  the  ambiguity 
m  the  reported  bill  by  providing  that  the 
committee  shall  be  appomted  by  the  Sec- 
retarv  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare with  the  advice  and  asslsunce  oi 
the  Attorney  General.  „„„,» 

Second  It  specifier,  that  the  commit- 
tees  report  shall  cover  seven  st^ified 
matters.  That  report  is  reqmred.  Arft  to 
identifv  exi.sting  gaps  m  our  knowledge 
of  marihuana,  second,  to  discuss  the  im- 
portant medical  and  social  aspects  of 
marihuana  use;  third,  to  describe  the 
extent  and  nature  of  manhuana  use. 
fourth  to  describe  the  pharmacology  and 
effects  of  manhuana:  filth,  to  describe 
the  relation  of  manhuana  use  to  crime 
and  juveiule  delinquency:  sixth,  to  de- 
scribe the  relation  between  manhuana 
use  and  the  use  of  other  drugs;  and. 
seventh,  to  discuss  the  efficacy  of  exist- 
ing manhuana  laws 

Third  The  amendment  also  requires 
that  the  report  of  the  committee  contain 
specific  recommendations  with  respect  to 
the  degree  of  control  which  should  be 
exercised  over  manhuana  use;  as  to  the 
degree  of  control  which  should  be  exer- 
cised over  the  possession,  distnbution.  or 
dispensing  of  manhuana;  and  finally,  as 
to  the  degree  of  control  which  should  be 
exercised  over  manhuana  research. 

Fourth  The  amendment  requires  that 
those  selected  to  serve  on  the  commit- 
tee include  at  least  members  who  are 
expert  In  the  fields  of  law  enforcement, 
pharmacology,  psychiatrj.-.  and  psy- 
chology 

I  beUeve  if  these  revisions  are  adopted 
todav  we  can.  in  fact,  rely  on  such  a 
committee,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  to  serve  a  very 
effective  role  m  judging  all  questions 
raised  At  the  same  time,  we  would  be 
preserving  the  contmuing  research  ef- 
forts already  underway  and  those  which 
are  planned  in  the  Department  of 
HeaJth.  Education,  and  Welfare 

I  think  also  the  amendments  would 
result  in  better  cooperation  between  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  the  Attorney  General  in  a  mat- 
ter which  IS  one  of  the  most  controver- 
sial in  the  field  of  public  health. 

I  feel  that  the  general  public  is  greatly 
concerned,  as  we  all  know,  about  the  ex- 
perimentation with,  the  occasional  use 
of.  and  the  general  use  of  manhuana  in 
Amenca. 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr.  HUGHES  Yts:  I  am  happy  to 
jield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebra.^ka 

Mr  HRUSKA.  There  are  seven  objec- 
tives visualized  and  provided  for  in  the 
Senators  amendment,  whu  li  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  report  which  is  eventually 
made.  At  lea.-.t  three,  and  conceivably 
four,  of  those  are  legal  in  nature.  Ce_i- 
tainiy,  subparai^raphs  '5',  '6'.  and  '7' 
are  of  that  nature. 

Subparagraph  i5>  reads:  "descnbe  the 
relation  of  marihuana  use  to  crime  and 
luvenile  delinquency." 

Subparagraph  '6'  reads:  'de.scribe  the 
relation  between  marihuana  and  the  use 
of  other  drus.'^  " 

Subparaiiraph  '  7  .  read.s  •di.'^euss  the 
efScacy  of  existing  marihuana  laws." 

On  the  basis  that  there  would  not  be 
much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  legal 
nature  of  those  three  subparagraphs,  and 
pii.^sibly  subparagraph  '3'.  why  should 
•.v>-  adopt  an  amendment  that  would  de- 
stroy the  mutuality  b«'tu  ten  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  now  provided  for  In 
the  bill  Why  discard  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  chief  law  enforcement  ofBcer. 
and  put  only  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  charge  of  a 
committee  that  will  have  to  report  upon 
at  least  three  aspects  which  are  legal  in 
nature?  What  Is  the  rationale  behmd 
that  ^ 

Mr  HUGHES  To  begin  with.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  that  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  discaid  the  Atto:ney  General  In 
this  relationship.  The  committee  would 
oe  appointed  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Attorney  General  who  would  be  given 
every  consideration,  as  Ls  beinii  done  in 
previous  sections  of  Uie  bill  we  discussed 
ye.^terday.  by  tlie  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare 

In  discussing  the  three  iwints  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  brought  out. 
I  would  like  to  speak  first  to  subpara- 
graph '6'.  which  reads:  •describe  the 
relation  between  marihuana  and  the  use 
of  other  drugs.  ' 

I  think  it  is  debatable  whether  the  use 
of  manhuana  In  relation  to  the  use  of 
other  drug's  Ls  simply  a  matter  of  law  en- 
forcement It  LS  debatable  whctlier  it  is 
not  a  question  of  science  or  medicine  as 
to  whether  persons  progress  from  mari- 
huana to  methadone  and  from  metha- 
done to  heroin,  or.  for  that  matter,  from 
alcohol  to  the  others  in  the  beginning. 
Medical  science  can  best  make  that  judg- 
ment or  determination. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Has  anyone  argued  that 
the  relationship  between  marihuana  and 
other  drugs  is  simply  a  matter  of  law- 
enforcement?  I  know  of  no  one  who  has 
made  that  argument.  I  know  of  no  one 
who  has  even  asserted  it.  To  say  the 
least.  It  is  a  medico-legal  question. 

Considering  the  fact  that  other  drugs 
are  already  subject  to  control,  the  At- 
torney General  would  have  to  make  a 
determination  of  that  question  OhA  if 
necessar>'  assume  control  of  it.  in  the 
same  way  he  does  with  respect  to  other 
injurious  substances  To  say  the  least,  it 
is  a  medico-legal  question,  and  under 


this  amendment  the  Attorney  General  Is 
being  pushed  to  one  side  and  told,  '•You 
do  not  coimt  in  this." 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  asserted 
that  it  IS  not  his  intention  to  interfere 
with  the  Attorney  General.  How  does  he 
not  do  so  by  this  amendment?  There  is 
now  a  mutuality  between  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  SecretaiT  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  which  is  the 
way  the  two  departmeuus  want  it  to  be. 
lliey  sat  down,  in  drawing  the  bill,  and 
aid.  "We  ought  to  have  a  commission 
lur  this  purpose.  How  will  we  go  about 
it?  How  will  we  structure  it?"  They  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  some 
medical,  some  scientific,  and  some  legal 
problems,  so  they  decided  that  the  best 
way  to  do  it  is  to  have  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  have  some  mutuality 
lo  achieve  the  objective 

Now  comes  this  strange  and  alien 
philosophy  included  in  the  Senator's 
amendmenu«.  all  of  them  saying.  "Now. 
let  us  not  center  on  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. We  must  center  on  the  HEW."  It 
destroys  that  mutuality 

What  does  the  Senator  say  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  assertion  that  his  amend- 
ments seek  to  interfere  with  the  position 
of  the  Attorney  General,  as  stated  in  the 
bill  as  wntten?  I  would  like  to  be  en- 
lightened on  it 

Mr.  HUGHES.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  speaks  as  though  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  were  not  in 
communication  and  were  not  going  to  be 
w  orking  for  common  goals. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  On  the  contrary.  I  as- 
sert It  is  on  the  premise  that  they  will 
work  together  and  that  they  will  be  en- 
gaged in  a  common  enterprise  that  there 
IS  wntten  into  the  bill  a  mutuality  of 
interests. 

Mr  HUGHES.  If  that  is  the  assump- 
tion, then  certainly  the  Senator  could 
not  be  afraid  of  having  the  Secretarj-  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  make 
determinations  of  scientific  and  medical 
factors 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  We  are  not  debating 
that  point  now. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Will  the  Senator  allow 
me  to  finish  my  statement? 
Mr.  HRUSKA  Surely. 
Mr  HUGHES.  I  Uke  it  from  the  Sen- 
ators  statement  that  the  Senator  feels 
the  Secretan--  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  would  not  provide  what  the  At- 
torney General  desired  In  the  way  of 
adequate  information  from  the  more 
than  adequate  scientific  and  medical 
staffs  in  HEW. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Oh.  no;  and.  If  the 
Senator  will  permit,  when  we  come  to 
debating  that  point,  I  shall  quote  from 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Egeberg,  Director 
of  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs,  who 
dealt  with  that  point  during  the  hear- 
ings. We  are  now  speaking  about  the 
esubllshment  of  a  committee.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  Is  plain  on  this  subject. 
It  provides  for  cooperation  between  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  in  form- 
ing the  committee. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  If  the  Senator  will  in- 
dulge me.  We  are  dealing  with  the  point 
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of  cooperation  between  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Attorney  General. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUGHES,  We  are  dealing  with 
that  situation.  The  Senator  says  he  is 
going  to  deal  with  it  at  a  later  point  in 
the  discussion.  It  is  just  as  pertinent  now 
as  it  would  be  later. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  A  while  ago  the  previ- 
ous amendment  pertaining  to  section 
201  was  withdrawn  as  the  pending  busi- 
ness on  the  floor,  and  therefore  It  is  not 
now  under  consideration.  When  we  come 
to  It.  we  will  zero  In  on  the  provision 
that  gives  the  Attorney  General  the  right 
to  control  the  enforcement  provisions  on 
drugs  and  other  dangerous  substances 
in  the  context  of  that  title.  Right  now 
we  have  a  title  that  says  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Secretary  shall  appoint 
a  committee  of  exjjerts.  The  Senator's 
amendment  provides  only  that  the  At- 
torney General  will  be  consulted  by  the 
Secretary,  but  the  Secretary  will  do  all 
the  appointing. 

Here  we  have  the  heads  of  two  great 
departments,  who  have  decided  that, 
'•This  is  how  we  want  it.  This  is  how  it 
should  be.  This  is  how  we  would  like 
to  have  it. "  Now  come  those  who  appar- 
ently believe  that  they  know  how  to  run 
the  internal  affairs  of  those  departments 
better  than  those  charged  with  this  re- 
sponsibility, and  say  this  is  how  It  should 
be. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  We  get  back  to  the 
principle.  It  seems  to  me,  that  the  peo- 
ple, through  their  elected  representa- 
tives—and I  think  we  are  performing  a 
^  great  service — have  the  right  to  alter 
X  any  of  the  procedures  of  any  depart- 
ment. That  is  the  point  of  the  debate 
here. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  would  not  want  to 
deny  that  right,  and  I  have  raised  my 
voice  in  support  of  that  principle  on 
many  occasions.  But  here  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  problem  and  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  correcting  that 
problem  have  said,  "Here  is  how  it  should 
be." 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  think  I  can  clear  up  this 
point  by  referring  to  the  hearings  of  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee.  Let 
me  point  out  that  this  language  was  not 
carelessly  written  Into  the  bill.  It  was 
in  April  of  last  year  that  I  suggested  bo 
the  Senate — and  the  Congress  as  well — 
that  such  a  committee  be  appointed. 
Thereafter  there  were  many  similar  sug- 
gestions. 

When  Dr.  Egeberg  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  who 
was  sent  up  here  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  was 
asked  about  this  proposed  study  by  a 
commission,  he  testified  that  It  was  his 
opinion  that: 

Such  a  study,  whose  objective  would  be 
the  marshaling  of  existing  information  on 
marihuana  as  the  basis  for  specific  recom- 
mendatloas,  would  In  no  way  conflict  with 
the  work  of  this  Department  pertaining  to 
basic  and  applied  research  on  marihuana 
and  the  dissemination  of  information  about 
the  drug. 


We  beUeve  that  a  review  of  the  marihuana 
situation  could  be  of  considerable  value  to 
all  concerned.  We  are  exploring  with  the 
Justice  Department  the  possibility  of  recom- 
mending that  provision  for  such  a  study  be 
included  in  S.  2637. 

As  a  result  of  that  testimony,  we  sat 
down  with  Dr.  Egeberg  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Attorney  General  and  all 
agreed  this  was  the  best  way  to  do  it. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare  agrees,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral agrees,  everyone  agrees  that  they 
would  jointly  select  a  committee  of  ex- 
perts to  advise  them  in  all  respects. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  do  it  in  any 
other  way.  I  ask  the  Senator,  What  is 
he  asking  us  to  do?  To  propose  that  the 
Attorney  Greneral  be  divested  of  his  au- 
thority is  not  acceptable.  The  Attorney 
General  does  not  want  that.  Health,  Ed- 
ucation and  Welfare  does  not  want  it. 
This  is  what  everyone  interested  in  this 
subject  from  the  executive  standpoint, 
and  I  think  almost  everyone  from  the 
legislative  standpoint,  believes  is  the  best 
way  to  accomplish  this ;  and,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  pointed  out,  it 
should  be  done  this  way. 

I  think  we  will  get  the  best  results  If 
we  proceed  this  way.  Everyone  will  feel 
better  if  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  do  this  together.  The  Senator 
has  asked,  "Do  you  not  think  they  will 
consult  each  other?"  We  do  think  so,  and 
this  is  why  we  have  S£ud,  "Let  them  do 
it  jointly." 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Has  the  Senator  fin- 
ished? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  would  ask  the  Sena- 
tor, does  he  think  all  of  the  Commission 
responsibilities  under  my  amendment 
are  strictly  law  enforcement  points? 

Mr.  DODD.  No,  I  do  not  think  they  all 
are,  but  they  are  all  so  interwoven  with 
law  enforcement  considerations  that  you 
must  have  both  views. 

This  is  very  common  in  the  field  of  law- 
enforcement.  It  is  not  imusual  to  have  a 
need  for  both  viewpoints,  and  that  Is  why 
we  have  them  both  provided  for  here. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  imply  that  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
no  business  whatsoever  in  a  scientific  In- 
vestigation into  the  progressive  increase 
in  the  use  of  drugs  and  narcotics? 

Mr.  DODD.  Is  the  Senator  serious  In 
asking  me  that?  Why  does  he  suppose 
we  provided  for  coequal  status  in  select- 
ing the  committee  if  we  did  not  think 
that  such  were  justified. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Does  the  Senator  think 
the  facts  to  be  determined  are  basically 
sclentiflc  or  medical  facts,  or  legal  facts? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  think  they  are  both.  I 
wish  I  could  be  more  persuasive  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr,  HUGHES,  I  wish  I  could  be  more 
persuasive  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. I  am  not  succeeding  very  well  here. 

Mr.  DODD.  Well,  the  Senator  has  a 
bad  case. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  think  it  is  a  good  case. 

Mr.  DODD.  If  he  had  a  better  case,  he 
could  do  so,  because  he  is  a  very  per- 
suasive man.  But  if  he  will  think  about 


this,  I  am  stire  the  Senator  will  agree 
that  this  is  the  right  way  to  do  it.  These 
are  good,  knowledgeable  men  on  both 
sides.  Why  not  let  them  jointly  work 
it  out? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut is  also  a  very  persuasive  man 
and  very  eloquent,  and  he  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  are  probably  the 
most  knowledgeable  men  in  this  body, 
with  respect  to  problems  of  law  enforce- 
ment. I  compliment  them  for  their  dili- 
gence, their  expertise,  their  patience,  and 
their  hopes,  and  I  share  their  concerns; 
but  again  I  must  return  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  about  to  transfer  a  large  share, 
in  this  particular  piece  of  legislation,  of 
what  I  consider  medical  and  scientific 
technology  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thought  after  that  state- 
ment the  Senator  was  going  to  with- 
draw the  amendment.  I  think  that  is 
what  ought  to  be  done  here. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  There  have  been  many 
amendments  offered  on  this  fioor  that  I 
thought  should  liave  been  withdrawn.  We 
will  pursue  the  debate  on  this  matter 
until  we  ultimately  reach  a  conclusion 
by  vote. 

Mr.  DODD.  All  right.  I  hop>e  we  can 
reach  a  conclusion  soon. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
the  floor  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  believe  we  have  said  most 
of  what  can  be  said  on  this  issue.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  said  it.  The 
Attorney  General  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  are 
jointly  responsible,  here,  for  this  study 
which  everyone  agrees  must  be  made. 
They  will  jointly  appoint  the  committee 
of  top  experts  to  study  this  problem. 
There  is  no  need  to  alter  the  language; 
there  is  very  need  to  retain  it.  I  would 
like  to  sum  it  up  by  saying  that  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  section  801  are  un- 
acceptable. They  remove  the  mutuality 
of  authority  between  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  appoint  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Marihuana  smd 
place  this  authority  exclusively  with  the 
Secretary. 

The  proix)sed  amendments  call  for  the 
committee  to  conduct  a  study  and  make 
findings  in  seven  areas.  Four  of  these 
seven  areas — that  is,  "third,  describe  the 
extent  and  nature  of  marihuana  use," 
"fifth,  describe  the  relation  of  mari- 
huana use  to  crime  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency," "sixth,  describe  the  relation  be- 
tween marihuana  and  the  use  of  other 
drugs,  and  seventh,  discuss  the  eflScacy 
of  existing  marihuana  laws,"  are  either 
medico-l^al  or  strictly  legal  in  nattu-e. 
Therefore,  the  composition  of  the  com- 
mittee should  be  balanced  between  the 
medical  and  legal  professions.  Plswjing 
the  authority  to  determine  this  compo- 
sition in  the  hands  of  members  of  one 
of  the  professions  tends  to  preclude  ob- 
jectivity and  presents  the  possibility  of 
one-sided  findings. 

The  very  nature  of  the  subjects  cov- 
ered requires  joint,  equal  authority  be- 
tween the  Attorney  General  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 
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This  amendment  is  again  &n  attempt 
to  take  away  authority  from  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  give  it  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Section  801  of  the  bill  reads. 

Sec.  801  The  Attomwy  General  wid  the 
Secretary  of  HeaJth.  Education  and  Welfare 
BhAXl  appoint  a  cxxmrnlttee  of  expert*  to  ad- 
vise them  with  respect  to  all  aspects  of  nuul- 
huana  use. 

This  was  language  worked  out  with 
the  Jusuce  Department  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
It  was  agreed  to  by  both  parties,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  alter  this  section  of 
the  bill  In  any  manner. 

I  urge  Senators  to  reject  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Mr  President.  I  should 
just  like  to  make  a  brief  statement  on 
this  matter,  for  purposes  of  continuity  of 
the  argument  against  the  amendment. 

I  believe  that  the  consideration  of  this 
amendment  illustrates  once  again  the 
difSculty  of  legislating  on  the  floor  of 
either  of  the  bodies  of  Congress  It  should 
b**  taken  mto  consideration  that  many 
decisions  are  made  in  the  re.spective 
committees 

Mr  HUGHES  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point  ^ 

Mr  HRUSKA  Surely 

Mr.  HUGHES  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  well  knows  that  I  felt 
there  was  a  jurisdictional  dispute  relating 
to  this  piec^  of  legislation  between  the 
Committee  on  the  Judician,-  and  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare When  I  decided  against  making  my 
request  for  temporary  jurisdiction  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
I  thought  we  had  aissumed  that  the  best 
way  to  handle  the  matter  was  by  amend- 
ments I  agree  that  ;t  is  not  the  best  way 
to  handle  legislation,  but  In  the  absence 
of  a  junsdictlonal  battle  and  decision, 
that  was  the  only  way  I  could  handle  it. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Yes.  I  do  not  object  to 
the  amendments.  Mr.  President,  but  I  do 
object  to  the  lack  of  merit  in  the  point 

The  bil!  has  been  under  consideration 
for  almost  a  year.  Extensive  hearings 
that  encompass  some  1.200  pages  have 
been  held.  There  was  this  conflict  of 
J urtsdlction :  and  I  admire  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  for  his  tenacity  in  advar.cing 
what  he  considers  to  be  the  cause  on  be- 
half of  HEW. 

But  you  know,  Mr  President,  we  faced 
this  conflict  during  the  hearings.  We 
faced  It  In  Informal  conferences  at  the 
staff  level  as  well  as  at  Secretary-Attor- 
ney General-senatorial  level.  All  the  par- 
ties got  together  and  decided  that  the  al- 
leged conflict  could  be  resolved  by  an 
agreement  that  duties  under  this  section 
be  divided  between  the  heads  of  the  two 
departments  in  question 

Then  a  discussion  arose  as  to  what 
form  this  marihuana  study  group  should 
take.  It  could  have  been  a  Presidential 
commission.  Mr.  President,  but  we  did 
not  want  that.  We  wanted  something  at 
the  legislative  level  So  finally  it  was 
decided  It  should  be  a  cc«nmlttee  with 
members  appointed  through  agreement 
of  the  heads  of  both  departments. 

That  was  on  the  assumption,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, not  of  hostility  between  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Attorney  General,  but 


upon  the  comity  which  exists  between 
them 

Now,  after  getting  all  the  partie.s  to- 
gether and  resolving  all  of  those  argu- 
ments, we  are  asked  on  this  ftoov  to  say. 
••Well,  let  us  disregard  all  that;  it  docs 
not  make  sense,  it  is  not  logical,  this  is  a 
medicai-scientific  problem,  and  therefore 
we  should  disregard  that  mutuality  of 
autl'.onty  between  the  .Attorney  General 
and  the  Secretary  ol  Health.  EducalK  n. 
and  Welfare  to  appoint  members  of  this 
committee  on  mar.huana  •' 

That  does  not  make  very  gojd  loa.v.n. 
Mr  President  The  authority,  u.-ider  th" 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  would  be  placed  cxclu.^ively 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  It  is  true  he  would  have  to 
conuct  the  Attorney  General,  but  there 
would  be  only  one  .^ppointng  auth.irity. 
and  that  authority  would  be  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 

■The  proposed  ameiidmeMt  call.s  for  the 
c.Dminittee  to  conduct  a  study  and  make 
flndlnu.-i  111  sevt-n  areas  At  lea.st  f.iur  of 
these  areas.  subiiaiak;raph  '31.  i5'.  i6>, 
and  '7'  are  either  medica'.-leaal  or 
strictly  legal  in  nature  So  the  conip.^-.-i- 
tion  of  the  cammittee  -4i  rjld  be  balanced 
between  the  medical  and  legal  profes- 
sions for  the  purposes  of  making  this 
study  and  setting  a  meauiriijful  leport. 
Placing  the  authority  to  determine  its 
composition  in  the  hands  of  members  of 
one  of  the  professions  tends  to  precluJe 
objectivity,  and  presents  the  po.s.sibiluy 
of  one-sided  findings  The  nature  of  the 
findings  could  best  be  covered  bv  joint 
and  equal  authority  between  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare 

I  believe  that  makes  good  sense  and 
that  the  amendment  should  be  rejected 

Mr  HUGHES  Mr  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  very  persuasive  in 
his  arguments,  but  I  would  point  out 
that  there  is  no  desire  on  my  part  to 
hinder  the  Attorney  General  m  pursuing 
the  enforcement  of  this  law  We  are  .-im- 
ply trying,  at  thi'^  point,  to  bruiK  nUo 
focus  the  scientific  and  medical  research 
facilities  of  HEJW  ur.der  that  particular 
authority 

.\MrNDMFNT     NO      ♦Bj 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yieW 

Mr  HUGHES  I  yield 

Mr  MOSS  Mr.  President  I  have  at 
the  desk  an  amendment  that  would 
modify  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  which  is  now  under  considera- 
tion, I  should  like  to  call  it  up  at  this 
time,  as  a  modifying  amendment,  and  I 
should  like  to  have  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  respond  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  acceptable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  HUGHES  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Amendment  No    465 

On  page  3.  line  6.  of  the  amendments 
nuxnbered  463.  Unxnediatelj'  after  the  period, 
insert  the  following:    "The  Director  of  the 


Naiional  Institute  of  Mental  He.iUh  and  the 
Director  of  the  Natlon.tl  In.stliute  of  Law 
Enforcemeiu  and  Criminal  Justice  shall  be 
members  ex  officio  of  the  Committee.". 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
anu'tidment  No  465  to  S.  3246,  and  it 
would  make  a  rather  simple  addition.  On 
page  3  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  would  be  inserted  the  foUow- 
ait;  seiitence  on  line  6,  after  the  words 
Attorney  General"; 

The  Director  o(  the  National  Institute  of 
-Menial  HeaPh  and  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tU)i.al  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  shall  be  members  ex  of- 
nclo  of  the  committee 

This  is  simply  a  precaution  and  an 
a.s.suranco  that  these  two  directors,  who 
are  charged  by  law  with  certain  func- 
tions of  direct  importance  in  the  field 
ot  control  of  dangerous  substances  and 
dru*;i..  will  be  part  of  the  Commission 
on  Marihuana  The  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  has  a  responsibility 
that  It  has  been  discharging  in  this  field. 
and  the  Director  of  that  Institute  cer- 
tainly should  contribute  to  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Commission,  and  the  Insti- 
tute of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice,  or  those  parts  of  it  that  have  to 
do  with  Us  expertise,  .should  contribute. 

I  have  named  them  ex  officio  so  that 
there  would  not  be  any  interference  with 
the  selection  of  experts  by  the  Secretary 
ul  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Attorney  General. 
I  thmk  it  does  improve  it.  and  it  restores 
'he  o'lginal  language  in  the  bill  I  had 
pending,  which  I  understand  was  con- 
sidered by  the  committee,  to  establish 
a  Commission  on  Marihuana 

During  the  past  week  I  attended  a 
wor::  shop  at  the  Salk  Institute  in  La 
Jolla  on  the  subject  of  drug  control  and 
druk;  abuse  One  of  the  constantly  recur- 
rin'.:  themes  there  was  that  we  needed 
additional  sophisticated  research  in  the 
effects  and  control  of  marihuana,  and 
that  one  reason  why  it  was  so  explosive 
111  its  us?  in  recent  times  was  the  lack 
of  credibility  of  the  results  that  had 
been  attributed  to  marihuana 

So  I  would  support  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa,  but  I  offer  my 
modification  to  add  these  two  individuals 
as  ex  '  "^cio  members  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Does  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill  have  any  comment? 

Mr.  DODD  I  have  this  comment.  What 
IS  sought  IS  already  in  the  bill. 

On  pages  88,  lines  15,  16,  17,  and  18. 
under  subsection  tc>.  of  section  801  of 
S  3246: 

The  Committee  on  Marihuana  shall  be  com- 
puted of  persons  selected  by  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Such  persons  shall  be 
qualified  as  experts  and  have  dlverslfled  pro- 
fessional backgrounds. 

Note  this  language: 

The  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  and  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  shall  be  members  ex  offi- 
cio of  the  ooounlttee. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah  is  already  in  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  point  out  that  if  the 
Hughes  amendment  is  adopted,  they 
would  be  dropped.  So  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  is  correct.  If  the  Hughes 
amendment  is  not  adopted,  they  would 
remain  in  the  bill.  If  the  Hughes  amend- 
ment IS  adopted,  they  would  be  omitted 
without  my  modification,  and  I  want 
them  to  stay  in. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  hope  we  get  to  a  vote.  I 
think  we  are  discussing  this  thing  need- 
lessly. We  have  this  language  in  the  bill. 
We  worked  on  this  matter  for  a  year,  and 
the  results  did  not  come  easily.  Many 
people  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
this  effort.  We  should  get  to  a  vote  on 
this  amendment  and  get  on.  We  have 
three  or  four  more  amendments  to 
consider. 

Mr.  MOSS.  If  this  is  acceptable  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  we  can  come  to  grips 
with  the  amendment,  whether  it  is  ac- 
cepted or  rejected. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  suggested  modifying  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah.  I 
am  happy  to  accept  it  and  incorporate  it 
as  part  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Utah  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  (No.  465 >  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  I  intend  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  DODD.  Does  the  Senator  intend  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  all  of  his 
x:     amendments?  i 

3  Mr.  HUGHES.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  as 
amended.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy), the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE  I .  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Tydings)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick) 
and  the  Sentator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Protjty>  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Yoilc  (Mr.  Jav- 


ITS),  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood),  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt  I  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Dominick)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  32, 
nays  56,  as  follows: 


[No.  18  Leg.] 

YEAS— 32 

Bayh 

Hughes 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Case 

Kennedy 

Pell 

Church 

Mai?nuson 

Randolph 

Fulbrlght 

Mansfield 

Rlblcoff 

Goodell 

McGee 

Sparkman 

Gore 

McGovem 

■Williams.  N  J. 

Harris 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Hart 

Mondale 

Young,  Ohio 

Hartke 

Moss 

NAYS— 56 

Aiken 

Elastland 

Mo  n  toy  a 

Allen 

Ellender 

Murphy 

Allott 

Ervln 

Pearson 

Anderson 

Fannin 

Russell 

Baker 

Pong 

Saxbe 

Bellmon 

Goldwater 

Schweiker 

Bennett 

Griffin 

Scott 

Bible 

Gurney 

Smith,  Maine 

BoggE 

Hansen 

Smith,  111. 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hatfield 

Spong 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Stennls 

Cannon 

Holllngs 

Stevens 

Cook 

Hruska 

Symington 

Cooper 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Long 

Tower 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Wmiams.  Del. 

Dole 

Mclntyre 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Eagleton 

MlUer 

NOT  VOTING— 12 

Cranston 

Mathias 

Packwood 

Dominick 

McCarthy 

Percy 

Gravel 

Mundt 

Prouty 

Javlts 

MiiRkle 

Tydings 

So  Mr.  Hughes'  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GRlb'FlN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair).  The  bill  is  open  to 
further  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  reads  as  follows: 


On  page  12,  line  8,  delete  "upon  his  own 
motion"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: '•upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Secre!-ary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, or  the  Scientific  Advisory  Committee 
estabUshed  in  title  VI  of  this  Act". 

On  page  12.  beginning  with  line  12,  delete 
all  through  "substance  "  on  line  17  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Before 
the  Attorney  General  may  act  pursuant  to 
the  petitloin  of  an  Interested  party,  he  must 
obtain  a  recommendation  to  so  act  from  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
or  from  the  Scientific  Advisory  Committee 
established  In  title  VI  of  this  Act". 

On  page  14,  beginning  with  line  7,  strike 
out  all  through  line  10. 

On  page  35,  line  20.  immediately  after 
"determine",  insert  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "after  requesting  and  considering 
the  technical  advice  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,". 

On  page  41,  line  19,  immediately  after  the 
word  "finds",  insert  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "after  requesting  and  considering 
the  technical  advice  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,". 

On  page  41,  line  23,  Immediately  after  the 
word  "finds",  insert  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "after  requesting  and  considering 
the  technical  advice  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  Will  the  C^air  ask  that 
the  Senators  take  their  seats? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senators 
will  please  take  their  seats  or  leave  the 
Chamber.  We  will  not  proceed  until  all 
Senators  are  seated.  Senators  will  please 
be  seated.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  will 
not  proceed  imtil  all  Senators  are  seated. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  may  proceed. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  similar  to  my  earlier 
amendments.  Nos.  456  and  464,  or 
amendment  No.  2  in  the  group  which 
was  distributed  to  Senators  earlier.  The 
explanatory  information  which  was  dis- 
tributed to  Senators  earlier  is  the  same, 
except  language  has  been  added  to  clar- 
ify the  fact  that  the  Attorney  Cieneral 
could  act  to  add,  delete,  or  reschedule  a 
substance  as  a  controlled  dangerous  sub- 
stance only  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  or  the  Scientific  Advisory  Com- 
mittee  established  in  title  VI  of  this 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

tTNANIMOtrS-CONSENT    AGHEEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  1- 
hour  limitation  on  this  amendment  and 
all  other  amendments;  1  hour  on  each 
amendment  from  now  on,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  sponsor  of 
the  amendment  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  or  whomever  he  may  designate. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Including  amendments 
to  the  amendment  in  each  instance? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  object.  I 
thought  we  were  talking  about  this 
amendment. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Mr,   President,   I 
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change  my  request  to  the  pendins: 
amendmeMt  and  all  amendments  liunctu 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  Uierc 
objection""  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  It  IS  so  ordered 

Mr  HUGHES  Mr  President,  section 
201' A'  of  S  3246.  as  reported  authorizes 
the  Attorney  General  to  subject  drugs 
to  the  spei^ial  controls  provided  by  Uie 
biU,  or  to  change  the  regulatory  status 
of  a  particular  drug  under  the  bill  It 
provides  that  before  talcing  these  actions 
he  must  first  consider  the  scientific  evi- 
dence of  a  drug's  pharmacological  effect, 
the  itate  of  current  scientific  knowledge 
regarding  it.  its  psychic  or  physiological 
dependence  liability,  and  generally  the 
ru-.k  to  the  public  health  from  the  drug  s 
abuse  The  Judiciary  Committees  report 
recognises  that  this  is  a  highly  con- 
troverMal  delegation  of  authority  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  The  report  states 

There  has  been  a  point  of  coutroversv 
evident  among  the  prufesslons  invoUecl  In 
drui?  control  aind  dru.;  research  on  Ahether 
or  no:  the  Justice  Depar'.ment  has  the  ex- 
pertise to  schedule  ...r  reschedule  drugs  since 
such  decisions  require  special  medical  kno-*!- 
edste  and  training 

This  difficulty  Is  resolved  bv  the  provision 
contained  m  this  title  which  requires  the 
Attorney  General  to  seeic  ad. ice  frim  'he 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  We'.faxe 
and  from  the  Scientific  Ad.  is.->ry  Committee 
on  whether  or  not  a  substance  should  be 
added,  deleted,  or  rescheduled  with  respect 
to  the  provisions  of  the  bill    (Report,  p.  5.) 

This  delegation  of  the  power  to  make 
decLsions  requiring  special  medical 
knowledge  and  training  to  the  Attorney 
General  ls  certainly  one  way  to  resolve 
the  issue,  and  it  was  the  way  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  Justice 
But  It  IS  not  the  only  way,  and  it  is  not 
necessarily  the  best  way 

This  amendment  would  modify  this 
section  to  provide  that  the  Attorney 
General  could  only  take  such  action  up- 
on the  recommendation  of  the  Se<-retary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  or  of 
the  Scientific  Advisory  Committee  es- 
ublished  in  title  VI  of  the  act 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  please  suspend.  The  Chair  can- 
not maintain  order  while  Senators  are 
standing  at  the  desks  of  other  Senators 
talking  The  rule  will  be  enforced  and 
everyone  will  be  seated  or  leave  the 
Chamber 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  may  proceed 

Mr  HUGHES.  The  amendment  woiUd 
aLso  make  other  changes  which  would 
serve  to  insure  that  determination.s 
which  are  essentially  scientific  or  medical 
m  nature  are  ba.>ed  upon  the  advice  of 
the  scientific  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
rnen'.  or  oi  the  Scientific  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Section  201' d  I  of  the  bill  pro- 
hibits the  Attorney  General  from  moving 
any  sub-tance  from  schedule  I  to  sched- 
ules III  or  IV.  The  committee's  report  m- 
dicates  that  the  effect  of  thLs  provision 
IS  to  require  that  he  first  move  a  sub- 
stance to  .schedule  II  and  subsequently 
permits  him  to  mo.e  it  from  schedule  II 
to  .schedule  III  or  IV  This  re.^tnction  is 
deleted  by  the  amendment.  Since  the  ef- 
fect of  the  a.'nendmcnt  would  be  to  per- 
mit such  action  only  on  the  basis  of  a  rec- 
ommendation from  HF:W  or  the  Scien- 
tific Ad':'^ri'  Committee,  if  that  recom- 


that  a  substance  should  be 
to  schedule  III 
such  a  transfer 


bill  as  reported 
General  to  dt- 


mendation  i; 
moved  from  schedule  I 
there  is  no  reason  that 
should  not  be  permitted 
Section  306' a'  of  the 
authorizes  the  Attorney 
termine  the  total  quantity  of  substances 
on  schedules  I  and  II  to  be  manufactured 
in  each  calendar  year  to  provide  for  the 
estimated  medical,  .^clentlflc.  and  indits- 
trial  needs  of  the  United  States,  lawful 
export  requirement---,  and  adequate  re- 
serve stocks  Tlie  bill  does  not  require 
that  the  Attorney  General  seek  any  ad- 
vice in  making  this  determination  The 
amendment  would  require  that  the  At- 
torney General  determinne  the  total 
quantity  of  drugs  to  be  produced  only 
after  requesting  and  considering  the 
technical  adMce  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Set^-lion  401' a'  of  the  bill  as  reported 
makes  it  unlawful  to  import  any  con- 
trolled dangerous  substances  list-ed  in 
schedules  I  or  II.  or  any  narcotic  drug 
listed  in  schedules  III  or  IV  except  such 
amount.s  of  crude  opium.  co<-oa  leaves,  or 
other  substance  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral finds  are  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
medical,  scientific,  or  other  legitimate 
needs  of  the  United  States  As  in  the 
previous  provision,  he  is  not  required  to 
seek  the  advice  of  the  .scientific  at^encies 
of  the  Government  in  determining  the 
extent  of  those  medical,  .scientific,  and 
other  legitimate  needs  The  amendment 
would  require  that  in  determining  the 
extent  of  such  need  he  request  and  con- 
sider the  technical  advice  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Mr  President,  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment  do  not  make  radical  changes 
m  the  bill  as  reported  They  do  not  trans- 
fer as  many  have  urged,  the  resiwnsibil- 
ity  for  such  scientific  determinations 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  to  the 
Di^partment  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  All  that  they  require  ls  that  in 
making  decisions  un  essentially  scientific 
and  medical  questions  the  .\ttorney  Gen- 
eral act  on  the  basis  of  recommendations 
from  those  agencies  of  the  Government 
best  qualified  to  make  an  expert  judg- 
ment on  the  questions  involved 

Mr  President.  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  again  attempts  to  give  the 
.secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare the  responsibility  for  medical  and 
.scientific  decLsions  regarding  druu's  and 
narcotics — scheduling.  determininL;  the 
amounts  to  meet  medical  needs  of  this 
country,  lawful  imix)rt  and  exp.irt  re- 
quirements, and  the  size  of  adequate  re- 
serve stocks  I  think  certainly  this  Is  the 
I>partment  that  has  the  tireater  capa- 
bility of  determining  that  there  arc  ade- 
quate reserves  of  these  various  drugs  to 
meet  whatever  medical  needs  might  de- 
velop m  this  roaiitry.  includini;  those  of 
.scientific  research 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President,  this  amcnci- 
ment  is  not  unlike  the  previous  amend- 
ment or  the  one  before  that.  It  is  another 
efTort  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  to  re- 
strict the  drug  control  authority  of  the 
Attorney  General  while  expanding  the 
role  m  this  field  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  We  have 
been  over  this  two  or  three  times 

We  went   over   this  yesterday   and  I 


pointed  to  testimony  in  the  record  that 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  not  asked  for  the  final 
authority  to  schedule  drugs. 

I  pointed  to  the  testimony  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Department.  Dr. 
Roger  O  Egeberg  which  endorsed  the  At- 
torney General's  control  function  in  these 
matters. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  emphasize 
once  more  that  the  Attorney  General 
must  have  authority  that  is  commensu- 
rate wnth  his  responsibilities  in  this  field. 

Let  me  quote  the  Attorney  General 
him.self  on  the  extent  of  the  authority  he 
requires  and  on  the  reasons  why  he 
requires  it : 

Considering  the  complexity  of  the  drug 
problem  it  would  appear  advisable  for  Con- 
gress to  give  the  Attorney  General  the  au- 
thority to  quickly  tailor  the  Federal  approach 
to   the  then   existing   threat 

The  moving  of  .i  drug  from  schedule  III 
for  ex.ample  to  schedule  I  will  only  be  done 
by  the  Attorney  General  upon  advice  In  writ- 
ing of  a  scientific  advisory  committee  and  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Dep.irtment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare 

By  giving  the  Atiorney  General  this  dis- 
cretion the  Congress  will  permit  a  quick  re- 
sponse to  the  ever  changing  druj  problem 
based  upon  relative  harm  and  rel.it  ive  abuse 
potential  of  existing  drugs  and  newly  dis- 
covered drugs 

Here  is  the  chief  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer of  the  Nation  asking  us  for  the  drug 
control  authority  he  needs  to  get  the  job 
done 

With  all  due  respect  for  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa.  I  have  yet 
to  hear  a  compellina  argiiinent  why  the 
Attorney  General  should  not  have  this 
authority. 

I  have  said  before  that  the  Attorney 
General  is  not  asking  for  an  absolute  au- 
thority in  drug  control. 

Tlie  entire  drug  law  enforcement 
branch  of  the  Justice  Department  recog- 
nizes the  parallel  role  m  this  matter  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Scientific  Advisory 
Committee 

In  addition  t.i  the  Attorney  General 
this  was  expressly  recognized  by  Mr  John 
Ingersoll.  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs. 

However.  Mr.  Ingersoll  also  emphasized 
that  the  law  enforcement  function  of  the 
Justice  Department  requires  the  author- 
ity .set  forth  in  S.  3246. 

He  said: 

The  uliunate  decivc  n  to  place  a  sub't.i\nce 
under  control  will  be  that  of  tiie  Atiorney 
General  drawing  upon  the  expertise  of  the-.e 
•wo  .scieniihc  bodies  as  well  aa  the  expertise 
and  Inform.itlon  gatliered  from  investigations 
c  inducted  by  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  N.ir- 
cotlcs  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  poison  control 
cen'ers  around  the  coe.ntrv ,  and  other  sources 
and  other  agencies  Once  the  decision  to  con- 
trol Is  made  it  will  require  the  law  enforce- 
ment and  regulatory  efforts  to  Insure  Imple- 
menfatlon  ut  the  law  This  is  the  re.ison  why 
the  control  decision  is  considered  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  be  principally  a  law  enforce- 
ment decision  utilizing  scientific  and  other 
expertise  to  reach  the  final  decision. 

As  Mr.  Ingersoll  points  out.  it  is  the 
investigators  of  his  Bureau  who  find  out 
if  a  drug  is  bemg  abused. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  does  not  have  agents 
throughout  the  Nation  for  this  purpose. 
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If  we  transferred  control  to  that  De- 
partment we  would  need  to  give  them  the 
investigators. 

This  would  result  in  duplication  of 
efTort.  and  in  financial  waste  and  in  in- 
efficiency. 

These  were  the  reasons  President 
Johnson  earned  out  his  reorganization 
plan  of  1968. 

To  change  this  now  woiild  be  going 
back  to  a  drug  control  system  that  had 
to  be  changed  because  it  did  not  fimc- 
tion  effectively. 

Everybody  whom  we  consulted,  every- 
body who  was  heard  at  oiu"  hearings, 
evei-ybody  we  talked  to  said  this  is  the 
way  they  want  to  do  it;  this  is  the  way 
they  want  it  to  be  done.  We  did  not 
brush  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  We  asked  him  what 
he  wanted.  He  said.  "This  is  the  way  I 
want  it."  We  asked  the  Attorney  General 
what  he  wanted.  He  said.  'This  is  the 
way  to  do  it  "  We  asked  eminent  physi- 
cians like  Dr.  Egeberg,  "What  is  the  right 
way  to  do  it?"  He  said,  "This  is  the 
way  to  do  it.'  Everybody  on  the  commit- 
tee agreed. 

We  have  been  through  this  for  almost 
a  year.  Now  it  is  proposed  to  hand  it  over 
to  another  department  and  restrict  the 
Attorney  General. 

He  is  the  chief  law  enforcement  oflQ- 
cer.  He  must  have  this  responsibility.  He 
will  be  accountable  for  the  way  the  law  is 
enforced. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  no 
intention  to  handicap  the  Justice  De- 
partment, but  these  amendments  will 
handicap  the  Attorney  General  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  law. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  know  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  real- 
izes that  in  my  own  subcommittee,  for 
the  past  9  months,  we  have  also  been 
taking  the  testimony  of  eminent  medical 
authorities  throughout  the  country  and 
that,  quite  contradictory  to  the  testi- 
mony just  reported  by  the  distinguished 
Senator,  there  was  other  testimony.  With 
his  permission,  I  would  like  to  read  some 
of  the  testimony  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics. 

First,  the  statement  in  the  January  12, 
1970,  issue  of  Medical  Tribune  by  Dr. 
James  L.  Goddard,  former  head  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration: 

New  medical  authority  Is  now  being  asked 
for  an  agency  that  has  demonstrated  no 
capability  in  exercising  those  powers  It  al- 
ready has. 

The  decision  as  to  which  drugs  are  subject 
to  abuse  should  not  be  In  the  hands  of  the 
Attorney  General.  &ery  drug  has  a  capmbll- 
ity  of  abuse.  This  Is  a  matter  calling  for  the 
most  sophisticated  knowledge  and  the  high- 
est level  of  scientific  precision. 

I  now  read  from  the  statement  of 
Henry  Brill,  chairman,  American  Medical 
A.ssociation  Committee  on  Alcoholism 
and  Dru.g  Dependence,  before  the  sub- 
committee: 

We  are  strongly  in  favor  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  bill  which  calls  for  a  comprehensive 
code  which  makes  the  necessary  distinction 
among  all  drugs  of  dei>endence  with  respect 
to  the  degree  of  control  which  they  require 
and    which    distinguishes    between    medical 


and  scientific  use,  on  the  one  band,  and 
abuse,  on  the  other. 

We  further  believe  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Is  In  a  favor- 
able situation  to  provide  for  the  necessary 
basic  studies  to  evaluate  recommendations 
for  classification  of  the  drugs. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  transfer  of  cer- 
tain authority  from  the  Attorney  General  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  we  believe  that  the  designation  of 
the  depressant  or  stimulant  drugs  and  other 
medical  determinations  should  properly  be 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  we  supfwrt  the  provisions 
to  accomplish  these  purposes. 

In  the  statement  by  Dr.  Helen  Nowlis, 
professor  of  psychology,  and  research 
consultant  on  student  affairs.  University 
of  Rochester,  appears  the  following 
statement : 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  major  respon- 
sibility for  this  whole  problem  should  rest  m 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  It  should  rest  with  the  people  who 
have  the  expertise  and  the  experience  In  deal- 
ing with  people  in  all  of  their  aspects,  not 
only  medical,  but  psychological.  psychiatr;c, 
social,  sociological. 

I  cite  that  testimony  just  to  point  out 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut that,  truly,  it  is  controversial,  as 
was  reported  in  the  language  of  his  own 
report. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  glad  to  have  yielded. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  comment  in  this  connec- 
tion? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut knows  that  I  supported  the  bill,  in 
opposition  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  on 
the  point  of  whether  the  Department 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  will  forgive 
the  interruption,  I  had  forgotten  that  I 
was  on  a  time  limit.  I  used  a  great  deal 
of  the  time  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  I  should  like  to  have 
it  deducted  from  my  own  time  and  not 
taken  out  of  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  very  generous  of 
the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Stennis  in  the  chair) .  Who  has  the  floor? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
floor,  I  would  like  to  have  some  of  the 
time  shared  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
believes  that  we  had  better  settle  that 
question  now.  How  much  time  did  the 
Senator  want  to  yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  yielded  to  me.  I 
must  have  used  3  or  4  minutes  in  read- 
ing a  page  and  a  half. 

Mr.  DODD.  It  seemed  like  3  or  4  hours. 
[Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  There 
will  be  order,  please,  so  the  Chair  may 
hear. 

The  Parliamentarian  informs  the 
Chair  that  he  has  already  charged  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  4  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
make  my  answer  brief.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 


Some  of  the  witnesses  the  Senator 
identified  as  having  appeared  before  his 
committee  also  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee and  apparently  testified  in  con- 
tradiction to  testimony  given  before  the 
Senator's  committee.  There  is  much 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  medical 
and  scientific  people.  We  are  well  aware 
of  that.  But  now  we  are  talking  about 
law  enforcement.  I  think  we  must  give 
the  Attorney  General  power  to  enforce 
the  law. 

The  Senator  referred  to  the  fact  that 
the  Attorney  General  cannot  determine 
whether  or  not  a  drug  is  being  abused. 
Indeed  he  can.  I  suggest  he  is  the  only 
one  who  can,  because  he  has  investiga- 
tors and  personnel  in  the  field,  and  HEW 
does  not  have  such  a  staff.  The  question 
of  whether  or  not  a  drug  is  being  abused 
is  determined  on  the  streets,  not  here  in 
Washington  or  in  some  department  or 
some  laboratory.  Whether  it  is  subject  to 
abuse  is  another  question.  That  is  why 
we  must  have  the  Attorney  General  exe- 
cute the  law. 

I  remember  when  the  drug  percodan 
was  a  problem.  The  attorney  general  of 
California  urged  me  to  assist  him  in 
bringing  that  drug  under  Federal  control. 
He  said,  "This  drug  ought  to  be  declared 
dangerous."  He  pressed  and  pressed.  It 
finally  took  him  4  years  to  obtain  the 
control  he  thought  necessary.  The  medi- 
cal and  scientific  people  in  Washington 
would  not  agree.  Twenty  thousand  peo- 
ple were  made  addicts  in  4  years  in 
California  before  we  finally  obtained 
recognition  that,  indeed,  this  was  a 
dangerous  drug. 

Then  the  drug  was  included  among  the 
controlled  narcotic  drugs.  But  a  lot  of 
damage  was  done  before  that.  I  only  cite 
that  as  an  example  of  why  the  Attorney 
General  must  have  the  authority  to  make 
the  decision  to  control  specific  drugs. 

The  Attorney  General  obtains  medical 
and  other  scientific  advice.  He  listens  to 
all  of  them.  But,  as  a  law-enforcement 
oflBcer,  he  has  to  move,  and  that  is  what 
this  argument  is  really  all  about.  That  is 
why  this  amendment,  like  the  others,  as 
I  have  stated,  is  weU  intentioned,  but 
would  really  impede  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral In  enforcing  this  important  law. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  6  minutes? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  6 
minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
often  been  said  during  this  debate  that 
the  thrust  of  this  bill  is  in  the  field  of 
law  enforcement,  and  I  must  say  that  In 
this  insunce  we  are  thinking  in  terms  of 
preventive  law  enforcement,  and  not  law 
enforcement  after  the  fact.  The  remarks 
just  uttered  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut certainly  bring  the  full  matter 
into  focus.  Time  is  of  the  essence,  and  a 
method  is  necessary  which  will  be  not 
only  accurate,  but  based  upon  scientific 
and  medical  findings  as  well  as  capable 
of  speedy  action. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  emphasize  that 
this  matter  of  setting  up  the  procedures 
here  is  pursuant  to  the  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  the  Attorney 
General. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  material  on  pages  686  and  687 
of  the  Senate  hearings,  specifically  from 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Egeberg.  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Health  and  Scientific 
ACfairs.  t»e  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  e.xcerpt 
from  the*  testimony  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

s  26.i~  would  retrtin  with  the  AUi">niey 
General  the  authority  he  now  has  t>i  deter- 
mine when  .1  d8nKeri>u.s  drug  should  be 
bruUKht,  under  Federal  control  The  bill 
wuuld  ;mproie  this  procedure  by  esUibilsh- 
Ing  four  cat<?gor;ei  or  <iche<lules  of  controlled 
substances  on  the  basis  of  the  liability  for 
abuse  and  legitimate  medical  \alue  o!  each 
substance  As  I  have  indicated,  we  believe 
that  this  provision  represents  a  major  and 
necessary  step  toward  orderly  ajid  e.lectuo 
control  of  dangerous  drui;s 

The  decision  to  place  a  poientially  danger- 
ous sub.>tAnce  under  Federal  control  involves 
both  legal  and  scientific  considerations  There 
are  those  in  the  Congress  and  elsewhere  who 
advocate  giving  to  the  Secretary  of  Hcal-.h. 
Education,  and  Welfare  the  ultimate  re-^p.^n- 
sibiUty  tor  deciding  which  substances  are  to 
t>e  brought  under  Federal  drug  abu^e  ci  i.uoi 

I  would  be  '.rss  "han  candid  if  I  did  not 
acknow  e<igf  'hat  there  is  merit  in  this  sug- 
gestion The  haz;u-d  to  society  and  to  an  in- 
dividual posed  by  abuse  of  a  drug  must  be 
assessed  in  the  light  of  sound  scientific  In- 
formation on  the  nature  of  a  given  drug  it.s 
physiological  and  psychological  etTects.  trends 
In  its  use  among  various  segments  of  the 
population,  and  other  factors  that  .-vre  largely 
the  province  of  the  health  sciences 

But  we  must  recognize  that  determination 
as  to  which  drugs  are  to  be  brought  under 
Federal  control  and  in  what  manner  are  an 
essential  element  of  the  regulatory  process 
and  thus  should  logically  be  made  by  the 
sigency  responsible  for  such  control 

We  think  it  is  highly  appropriate.  Indeed 
essential,  that  the  Attorney  General,  in  the 
exerci>e  of  his  control  authority,  be  guided 
bv  the  best  available  scientific  Information, 
and  we  fully  support  the  pro.  isl  n  of  S  2637 
requiring  him  to  seek  In  writing  the  advice 
of  this  Department  and  a  committee  of 
scientists 

I  would  remind  the  cunrunlttee  that  .Atti^r- 
ney  General  Mitchell,  in  his  tesumony  be- 
fore you  on  SeptemtJer  15  stated  that  he 
would  exercise  hU  authority  to  schedule  con- 
trolled suCwtance  only  upon  advise  in  writ- 
ing of  a  Scientific  Advisory  Committee  and  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare." 

You  have  my  assurance,  Mr  Chairman, 
that  this  Department  will  promptly  and  fu.ly 
meet  Its  responsibility  In  this  critically  Im- 
p.jrtant  area  of  control,  so  that  the  Atu>mey 
General  will  be  able  to  base  his  determina- 
tions on  the  best  possible  scientific  informa- 
tion that  can  be  provided  him 

Mr  HRUSKA  I  read  only  a  few  sen- 
tences from  it: 

We  must  recognize  that  determination  a-"; 
to  which  drugs  are  to  be  brought  under  Fed- 
eral control  and  in  what  manner  are  an  ea- 
senUal  element  or  the  reguUtory  process 
and  thus  should  logically  fce  made  by  the 
agency  responsible  for  iu;h  control. 

He  goes  on  to  discuss  other  matter, 
and  then  continues: 

I  would  remind  the  committee  that  At- 
torney General  Mitchell,  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore you  on  September  15.  stated  that  he 
would  exercise  his  authority  to  schedule  con- 
trolled substance  only  "upon  advice  In  writ- 
ing of  a  Scientific  Advisory  Committee  and 
of  the  Secret*!?  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfar*." 


Dr  Egeberg  then  went  on  to  say: 
You  h.^ve  my  assurance,  Mr  Chairman, 
that  this  Department  will  promptly  and 
fully  meet  Its  responsibility  In  this  critically 
important  area  of  control,  so  that  the  At- 
torney General  will  be  able  to  base  his  de- 
terijiinatlons  on  the  best  possible  scientific 
information  that  can  be  provided  him. 

There  we  have  again  concrete  evidence 
of  the  desirability  of  putting  the  control 
in  the  Attorney  General  for  this  specific 
purpose,  and  the  agreement  on  the  part 
of  Dr  Egeberg.  who  Is  now  Assistant  Sec- 
retary 

I  further  ask  luianimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  to  liave  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  an  excerpt  from  page  16  of 
the  hearings  m  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  dated  March  19, 
20.  and  21,  1969, 

This  is  an  excerpt  from  the  testimony 
of  Mr  Finlator,  who  had  been  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Dangerous  Drugs  and 
Substances  under  the  old  arrangement, 
whereby  that  Bureau  wa^  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

There  bemg  no  oojection.  the  excerpt 
from  the  testimony  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  a^  follows: 

Mr  PiNi_\TOR,  Mr  Chairman,  let  me  say  in 
that  respect,  some  pe<:)ple  draw  the  analogy  it 
13  not  too  much  different  from  a  lawyer  mak- 
ing tho.se  determinations  such  as  the  At- 
torney General  and  an  educator  who  has  been 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  The  Attorney  General 
will  have  the  same  amount  of  information, 
the  same  accouterments  around  him,  the 
same  advice  the  Secretary  has  had  In  making 
his  determinations  And  It  seemed  to  us  In 
designing  this  that  rather  than  liave  these 
two  bureaus  going  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  as  some  people  In  the  public  and  the 
industry  might  feel,  that,  well,  here  we  go. 
we  have  got  a  cop-and-robbers  outfit,  that  It 
was  far  better  to  place  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  .\ttiirney  General  the  total  responsi- 
bility, the  social  responsibility  of  the  drug 
abuse  problem,  giving  to  him  and  his  stalT  the 
problem  of  not  only  stronger  law  enforce- 
ment but  also  forcing  upon  his  shoulders  the 
resfKinsibility  to  determine  why  we  are  doing 
these  things  and  to  understand  the  drug 
abuse  problem  with  the  industry  and  with 
the  public  and  with  the  scientific  com- 
munity 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Mr  President,  we 
can  ask  ourselves,  why  is  it  that  this  de- 
cision should  be  legal,  this  decision  of  de- 
ciding which  of  these  drugs  and  sub- 
stances is  let'al  hi  nature  and  essence? 
It  is  hard  to  find 

A  decision  to  control  these  drugs  and 
sutetances  has  as  many  legal  implica- 
tions as  scientific  ones  ThLs  is  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  effe.nive  enforcement 
and  comphance  with  the  constitutional 
prerequisites  Inherent  In  administrative 
procedures  Administrative  hearings 
must  be  afforded  to  a  party  adver.'^ely  af- 
fected by  a  control  determination.  These 
heanngs  are  complex  and  intricate,  and 
often  involve  delicate  legal  questions,  I 
must  emphasize  the  word  "legal"  since 
the  Attorney  General  is  the  chief  law  of- 
ficer in  the  United  States  It  is  nece.ssary 
for  him  to  build  a  prima  facie  case  be- 
fore controlling  This  takes  lawyers,  not 
physician.^  and  scientists 

Lawyers  obviously  must  extract  the  in- 
formation from  the  scientific  and  med- 
ical communities  in  constructing  their 
case.  But  since  the  ultimate  decision  to 
control  will  most  likely  resolve  itself  into 


a  legal  issue  taking  the  form  of  an  ad- 
ministrative proceeding,  it  takes  a  legal 
mind  to  make  the  deleimination  of 
whether  or  not  there  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  warrant  a  prima  facie  case  for 
control.  It  would  be  an  absurd  situation 
to  have  the  scientific  community  telling 
the  Attorney  General  to  control  when 
there  are  insufficient  legal  grounds  to 
justify  it.  The  Attorney  General  must 
defend  his  actions  in  any  event,  and 
therefore  I  think  it  only  fair  that  he  make 
the  ultimate  decision  to  control. 

From  the  standpoint  of  technical  ad- 
ministration of  the  law,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  spirit  of  this  bill,  and  from 
the  staoidpoint  of  being  receptive  and 
responsible  to  new  developments  in  this 
field  as  they  occur,  the  authority  should 
rest  with  the  Attorney  General,  and  that 
is  where  it  is  by  the  bill.  This  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated,  Mr.  President. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  al- 
lotted time,  if  there  is  any  left. 

Mr.  DODD,  Mr.  President.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time,  if  the  Senator  from  Iowa  will 
do  likewise. 

Mr  HUGHES,  Mr.  President,  one  or 
two  colleagues  would  like  to  make  state- 
ments before  I  yield  back  my  time.  But 
before  yielding  some  time  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
I  should  like  to  respond  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  by 
reading,  again,  a  statement  from  testi- 
mony before  my  subcommittee  by  Neil  L. 
Chayet,  who  Is  Assistant  Professor  of 
Legal-Medical  Law,  Medical  Institute. 
Boston  University: 

I  don't  thinit  the  classifications  belong, 
and  I  am  speaking  now  as  a  lawyer,  I  don't 
think  the  classification  mechanism  should 
be  in  the  Department  of  Justice,  I  think  It 
belongs  with  Health.  Education  and  Welfare, 
I  dont  think  the  Justice  Department  should 
be  able  to  say  to  a  recipient  who  has  been 
approved  by  HEW;  "You  cant  have  the 
drug,  because  we  know  something  about  you 
that  HEW  doesn't," 

I  repeat  again  that  there  are  dififer- 
ences  of  opinion  in  the  legal  profession. 
There  are  differences  of  opinion  in  the 
medical  and  scientific  professions  on  this 
particular  point. 

Mr,  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  give  me  a  min- 
ute to  make  a  suggestion  at  this  point? 

Mr,  HUGHES,  I  would  like,  before  I 
yield  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  not  yielded. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  still  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Of  course  there  is  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  thing.  The  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  can  so  straightforwardly  ar- 
gue for  his  amendment  shows  there  is 
a  difference  of  opinion. 

I  submit  to  the  Senate  that  there  Is 
a  difference  between  the  testimony  of  a 
witness  from  Boston  University,  or  any 
umversity.  or  anyone  outside  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  compared  with  that  of  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  In  charge  of  Health  and 
Scientific  Affairs,  and  all  of  these  other 
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authorities,  which  has  resulted  In  that 
foundation  and  that  basis  for  writing  the 
bill  as  it  has  been  written. 

We  have  to  go  by  the  weight  of  the 
evidence,  and  I  believe  it  will  show  it- 
self to  be  on  the  side  of  the  bill, 

Mr.  DODD.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
that  the  preponderance  of  the  number 
of  witnesses  who  appeared  before  our 
committee  in  hearings  all  favored  this 
plan  as  now  provided  in  S.  3246,  to  deal 
with  the  matter? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  overwhelming  pre- 
ponderance. Besides,  it  is  the  philosophy 
and  the  thrust  of  the  bill,  furthermore, 
having  contended  for  almost  a  quarter 
of  a  century  that  there  must  be  a  merger 
of  all  of  these  law  enforcement  agencies 
in  this  field  of  narcotics,  on  one  side,  and 
the  other  substances  on  the  other,  into 
one  enforcement  agency;  and  the  man 
to  head  that  agency  is  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. That  Is  the  sum  and  substance  of  it. 

Mr.  DODD.  Will  the  Senator  also  agree 
that  this  has  been  the  law  of  the  land 
since  1968? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  makes  sense. 

Mr.  DODD.  Well,  it  is  true. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  not  only  the  law, 
but  it  makes  sense. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  believe  that  Is  true.  The 
law  should  always  make  sense.  The 
point  I  was  trying  to  make  is  that  we 
were  talking  about  existing  law.  under 
the  Reorganization  Plan  of  1968.  plan 
No.  1. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  Is  right,  adopted 
2  years  ago. 

Mr.  DODD.  Adopted  2  years  ago.  So 
^  what  the  Senator  Is  suggesting  here  Is 
X  that  we  regress  and  undo  what  we  have 
already  done.  It  has  been  working,  and 
HEW  has  not  said  it  is  not  working. 
NIH  has  not  said  it  is  not  working.  The 
Attorney  General  does  not  say  it  is  not 
working.  Everybody  seems  to  agree  that 
it  is  working.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore, 
that  we  should  not  rock  this  boat, 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  that  not  everyone  says  that  it  is.  I 
have  already  stated  adequately  in  the 
Record  the  professional  opinions  of  nu- 
merous people — whose  opinion  I  value 
as  highly  as  those  mentioned  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut — 
directly  disagreeing  with  the  testimony 
he  has  just  given. 

I  would  also  point  out,  with  great  re- 
spect, that  the  gentleman  I  mentioned 
is  a  professor  at  one  of  our  great  univer- 
sities and  that  men  appointed  to  high 
positions  in  Government  for  such  as  the 
Attorney  General  or  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare — many 
times  have  no  governmental  experience 
preceding  their  appointment:  the  fact 
that  they  are  suddenly  appointed  to  a 
position  does  not  mean  that  they  are 
omniscient  We  must  rely  on  the  infor- 
mation that  is  readily  available  to  us 
from  all  the  experts  In  the  field. 

I  am  simply  p.ointing  out  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  controversy.  It  cer- 
tainly Is  a  very  debatable  question.  It 
has  been  implied  that  few  people  in  the 
country  would  be  concerned  about  it. 
Such  is  not  the  case.  Many  people  in 
the  country  are  concerned  about  it. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  may  I  in- 
quire how  much  time  remains? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  13  minutes, 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  15  min- 
utes, ' 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  rec- 
ognized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  PELL,  Mr.  President,  as  both 
Senators  have  pointed  out,  this  is  obvi- 
ously a  question  of  dual  interpretation. 
The  nub  of  the  problem  is  whether  ad- 
diction is  primarily  a  crime  or  primarily 
a  disease.  We  know  that  even  if  it  Is  con- 
sidered a  disease,  it  certainly  leads  to 
crime.  But  I  think  we  have  to  make  up 
our  own  minds  which  it  is,  in  the  first 
instance — a  crime  or  a  disease.  If,  as  I  be- 
lieve, it  is  a  disease  to  be  an  addict,  then 
it  would  seem  to  me  logical  that  the  de- 
termination as  to  what  drugs  produce 
the  disease  and  the  determination  as  to 
what  quantities  are  permissible  should 
be  made  by  the  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment most  concerned  with  disease  rather 
than  with  crime.  Once  that  determina- 
tion has  been  made,  we  move  ahead  on 
trying  to  prevent — not  on  trying  to.  but 
on  preventing — the  crimes  that  would 
result  from  the  disease. 

For  this  reason,  I  support  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  just  want 
to  reply  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  by  saying  that  I  think 
everyone  agrees  that  addiction  is  an  ill- 
ness. That  is  true  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  I  believe  it.  I 
think  everyone  believes  It  who  knows 
anything  about  this  problem.  I  do  not 
know  anyone  who  says  it  is  a  crime.  If 
there  is  such  a  person.  I  would  not  be 
much  interested  in  what  he  has  to  say  on 
the  subject. 

The  problem  is  not  as  the  Senator  sug- 
gested, that  we  decide  whether  addiction 
is  an  illness  or  a  crime.  That  has  been 
decided.  The  problem  is,  how  do  we  deal 
with  the  peddlers  who  make  a  profit  out 
of  making  people  ill  through  addiction? 
That  is  the  problem,  and  that  Is  what  we 
are  talking  about.  That  is  why  it  is  a  job 
for  the  Attorney  General,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  medical  experts  and  the 
scientific  experts. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  what  way  does  this 
amendment  take  that  authority  away 
from  the  Attorney  General — that  is,  to 
get  after  the  pushers? 

Mr.  DODD.  He  has  to  do  more  than 
that.  In  the  course  of  getting  after  the 
pushers,  he  has  to  do  several  other 
things.  He  has  to  find  out  how  the  traf- 
fic is  conducted,  what  kind  of  drugs  they 
are  using,  what  the  composition  of  these 
drugs  is.  He  has  to  find  out  what  is  going 
on  in  the  streets,  in  addition  to  what  is 
discovered  in  the  laboratory. 

I  hope  that  answers  the  Senator. 

I  would  be  happy  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time  if  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  would  do  so. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  simply  want  to  sub- 
mit, if  I  may.  from  page  380  of  the  hear- 
ing record  of  my  own  special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics,  a 
question  I  put  to  Dr.  Morton  Miller  of 
HEW  and  his  answer : 

Do  you  agree  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  better  equipped  to  engage  In  the 


classification  of  dangerous  drugs?  Should  not 
the  Department  of  HEW  be  the  one  that 
bears  that  responsibility? 

Dr.  MnxEB.  Spealdng  as  a  professional. 
Senator  Hughes,  I  would  have  to  agree  that 
scientific  determinations  relating  to  dnigs 
are  most  appropriately  vested  In  scientific 
persona  In  scientific  agencies,  prtmarUy 
health  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  is  desirous 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Before  the  Senator 
yields  back  his  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  listened  very 
attentively  to  the  debate  on  this  subject. 
Some  things  remain  imclear  to  me.  We 
have  Indulged  In  a  great  deal  of  rhetoric 
and  a  great  measure  of  semantics,  but 
things  have  been  said  here  which  appear 
to  me  very  inconsistent. 

We  all  realize  that  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  Is  up  to  the  Attorney  General. 
Are  we  questioning  that?  That  is  my  first 
question. 

No.  2,  what  are  we  trying  to  do  by  this 
amendment,  and  to  what  does  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  object?  Is  this  taking 
away  from  the  Attorney  General  author- 
ity that  he  presently  has?  Will  this 
hinder  him  in  getting  after  the  pushers 
of  these  drugs? 

Precisely  what  does  this  amendment 
intend  to  do  and  what  does  the  manager 
of  the  bUl  object  to?  I  think  that  could 
be  said  in  20  simple  words.  I  have  been 
sitting  here  for  an  hour,  and  it  Is  not 
clear  to  me  exactly  what  the  point  is. 

Mr.  EKDDD.  For  my  part,  I  have  said 
It  before.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  was  In  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  been  here  all 
the  time. 

Mr.  EHDDD.  I  say,  in  answer  to  two  of 
the  Senator's  questions,  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  does  have  the  authority 
now.  and  in  the  colloquy  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  I  brought  that  out 
on  the  floor  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  question  here 
that  what  is  a  drug  that  constitutes  a 
crime  and  a  penalty  should  be  decided 
by  HEW  or  by  the  Attorney  General?  Is 
that  the  question  ? 

Mr.  DODD.  Well.  yes.  But  the  Sena- 
tor does  not  put  it  just  the  way  I  would. 
Perhaps  I  could  answer  it  my  way. 

Two  things  are  to  be  done  here.  The 
Attorney  General  is.  as  the  Senator  has 
said,  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer. 
In  the  field  of  narcotics,  he  has  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  imder  his  jurisdiction, 
and  he  has  the  authority  to  schedule 
drugs,  such  scheduling  is  accomplished 
only  after  a  proper  inquiry  by  several 
agencies.  However,  the  Attorney  General 
has  to  make  the  final  determination  of 
whether  these  drugs  are  being  abused  to 
a  degree  requiring  control.  The  Attorney 
General  must  answer.  This  is  a  law  en- 
forcement question  that  he  must  also  de- 
cide if  these  drugs  contribute  to  the 
crime  problem  and  to  other  social  prob- 
lems. There  may  be  some  drugs  that  are 
abused,  but  are  not  a  problem  to  society. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
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tor  a  brief  observation''  When  a  sub- 
stance IS  determined  to  be  harmlul  and 
subiect  to  abu^e  .md  therefore  should  be 
controlled,  the  nshts  of  other  people  then 
arise.  For  instance,  the  maker  of  the 
product  An  adinini.-trative  hearing  must 
be  held  m  order  to  deterinme  whether 
a  prima  tacie  ca.->e  has  been  estab- 
lished This  IS  necessary  so  that  it  will 
be  solid  in  law  which  can  be  used  as  a 
ba.Ms  for  prosecution  When  it  comes  to 
the  area  of  law  enforcement,  it  is  the 
Attorney  General  who  should  make  the 
c!e:isions  on  the  basis  of  advice  from  the 
Advi.^ciy  Council,  from  the  doctors,  from 
the  medical  people,  and  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 

Mr  PASTORE  .As  I  understand  it,  in 
the  Huiihes  amendment  he  is  sayinu  that 
what  IS  a  narcotic  is  a  scientific  and 
medical  question  and  sh.ould  be  decided 
bv  the  scientific  and  medical  peo.)le.  and 
his  choice  of  department  would  be  the 
D"-ar'ment  of  Health.  Education,  and 
V.'elfare  Once  it  has  been  decided  that 
it  u-  a  narcotic,  then  th.e  Attomey  Gen- 
eral shpll  enforce  it  Am  I  risht  or  wronp. 
I  ask  the  distmyui.-hed  Senator? 

Mr  DODD  I  can  tell  him 

Mr  PASTORE  I  may  be  wrong,  ac- 
cording to  the  news  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  but  am  I  wrong  accordins 
to  the  views  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa'' 

Mr    HUGHES    According  to  my  view, 
the  distinguished  Senator  ls  correct 
Mr    PASTORE    There  we  are 
Mr  DODD  I  think  we  are  moving  way 
off  tne  question  here 

Let  me  put,  ir  this  way  I  cited  the  ex- 
ample of  the  problem  with  percodan 
That  is  a  valid  case  to  cite  Here  was  a 
dangerous  drus  that  was  addictive  It 
took  a  long  time  before  we  could  i,'et  the 
scientific  comm'mity  to  a.-'ree  to  *hat  It 
took  4  years  The  attorney  ccneral  in 
California  was  trying  to  i.;et  a  decision 
on  what  it  was  There  was  a  dispute  in 
the  medical  community,  but  the  abu.se  of 
the  druit  was  coing  up  Some  20.000  peo- 
ple became  addicts  before  we  could  get 
that  druu  declared  a  dangerous  drug 

I  think  that  case  is  a  perfect  example 
of  why  we  cannot  leave  this  responsibil- 
ity entirely  up  to  the  Department  of 
HEW  It  IS  a  responsibility  that  basically 
mvolves  law  enforcement 

This  IS  a  complex  area,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult but  if  we  think  it  out  carefully  we 
will  agree 

We  have  i:ot  to  give  the  law  enforce- 
ment officer  the  authority  to  enforce  this 
kind  of  law  If  we  do  anything  else.  X  will 
be  impossible  to  achieve  effective  drug 
control  I  am  not  pressing  this  issue  be- 
cause I  have  some  pnde  of  authorship 
about  the  language  I  am  talking  about 
the  substance  of  the  bill 

The  hii-'h  motives  we  have — and  I  sav 
this  with  absolute  earnestne.ss — about 
devising  new  approaches  to  the  drug 
problem,  are  wonderful  and  they  are 
right  We  need  >cientists  in  all  these 
areas  But  please  let  us  not  restrict  the 
Attomey  General  as  we  ask  him  to  carry 
out  this  ?reat  drr.e  against  the  narcotics 
traffic  in  thi^  country- 
Mr  EAGLETON  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield'' 

Mr  HUGHES  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 


ator  from  Missouri  is   recopnized  for  2 
minutes 

Mr  EAGLETON  Mr  President,  I  have 
h.-itened  w  ith  :real  interest  to  this  discus- 
sion, since  I  have  dealt  with  this  problem 
both  as  a  prosecutor  and  as  attorney 
general  of  Missouri.  I  have  dealt  specifi- 
cally in  the.se  official  capacities  with  llie 
problem  of  dru;^  abuse  and  its  criminal 
consequences. 

In  my  judtiment.  the  truly  penetrating 
question  just  raised  by  the  distir.gui.shed 
Senator   from   Rhode   I.^land     Mr    F.^s- 
TORE'   goes  directly  to  the  heait  of  the 
matter    The  initial  determination  to  be 
made  in  this  instance  is  primarily  a  sci- 
entific  and   medical   one    The   ultimate 
law   enforcement    consequences   of    this 
scientific  determination  made  by  HEW 
as  to  whether  draws  would  be  scheduled 
I.  II,  III  or  IV.  of  course,  will  ultimately 
re.st  with  the  Attorney  General  Mr  Pres- 
ident. It  takes  doctors,  .scientists,  and  the 
ones  trained  in  such  fields,  to  determine 
the     psychological,     physiological,     and 
medical  consequences  of  what  a  particu- 
lar druc.  depressant,  or  stimulant  does. 
This   IS   a   medical   determination    To 
my  knowledge,  there  is  no  medical  staff 
or  scientific  st;iff  assigned  to  Uie  Depart- 
ment of  Justice    There  is  such  an  elab- 
orate and  extensive  staff,  of  course,   m 
the   Department    of    Health.    Education, 
and  Welfare   That  is  one  of  HEWs  pri- 
mary,  ongo.ng.   and   continuing  obliga- 
tions   Senator  Hughes  is  not   trying  to 
take    law    enforcement    away    from    the 
Attorney  General    Rather,  the  Attorney 
General   is   given   the   law   enforcement 
capacitv  to  function,  but  to  do  .so  based 
upon  the  judgments— the  expert  scien- 
tific judgments— made  by  these  qualified 
to  render  them 

Thus.  I  support  tlie  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 

Mr  HUGHES  I  wish  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ml.ssouri  I  be- 
lieve that  what  he  has  just  said  truly 
foruses  on  the  point  we  are  trying  to 
make  on  this  particular  amendment 

Mr  DODD.  Mr  Prtsident.  I  should  like 
to  make  one  observation,  and  I  hope  I 
can  make  it  clear  I  know  of  cases  where 
cerum  drugs  have  been  recommended 
for  control  I  do  not  want  to  name  them 
because  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  pro- 
ducers I  know  of  cases  where  the  At- 
torney General,  alter  careful  investiga- 
tion on  his  part,  has  said.  'No.  there  Is 
no  evidence  of  abuse,  '  and  he  was  abso- 
lutely nght. 

Thus  poses  a  problem,  because  on  the 
other  side  we  have  the  percodan  case 
Here  the  medical  and  scientific  people 
said.  "No.  tins  drug  should  not  be  con- 
trolled ■  But  It  did  need  to  be  controlled 
t)ecause  it  was  widely  abused  and  addic- 
tive This  is  why  I  think  we  have  got 
to  put  the  authority  in  one  place  and  that 
IS  why  I  believe  it  belongs  to  the  Attorney 
General 

Mr  PELL  Mr  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  yield  tor  a 
question' 

Mr  DODD  I  yield 
Mr  PELL  I  was  struck  with  one  re- 
mark which  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut made  when  he  said  that  none  of  us 
believes  addiction  is  a  crime  Yet,  as  I 
read  the  bill  as  a  layman,  we  are  saying 
just  that — certaiiily  addiction  is  a  dis- 


ease and  we  accept  that— but  we  must 
be  saving  that  addiction  is  a  crime  since, 
tx)  be  an  addict  one  must  be  In  posses- 
sion of  a  drug  which  means  the  Govern- 
ment can  incarcerate  such  mdividual, 

Mr  DODD,  No.  There  are  plenty  of 
people  who  are  not  addicts  who  are  still 
lu  possession  of  drugs,  Tliey  are  the 
subject  of  prosecution.  One  does  not 
have  to  be  an  addict  to  be  found  guilty 
of   possession  of   heroin. 

Mr  PELL  That  is  a  wide,  not  a  nar- 
row, interpretation  One  could  not  be  an 

addict  without  being  a  criminal 

Mr   DODD   We  are  talking  about  two 
different  things    I  thought  the  Senator 
was  talking  about  addicts, 
Mr    PELL,  Right, 

Mr.  DODD  Now  tiie  Senator  is  talking 
about  possession, 

Mr  PELL  No.  How  can  one  be  an  ad- 
dict Without  possessmg  drugs? 

Mr,  DODD.  All  addicts  do  possess  it 
to  satisfy  their  habit,  but  they  are  not 
addicts  through  pos.session.  One  does  not 
have  to  be  an  addict  to  possess  drugs. 
Mr,  PELL  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
an  addict   is  automatically  guilty  of  a 

crime  if  he  violates  the  law 

Mr.  DODD,  But  he  is  not  guilty  of 
a  crime  because  he  is  an  addict.  He 
may  be  an  addict  trying  to  get  over  his 
addiction  and  not  in  possession  of 
anything. 

Mr  HUGHES  Mr  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remaind-T  of  my  time  if  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  will. 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr  GuR- 
.NEv    :n    the    chair  ■      All    time    on    this 
amendment  lias  now  been  yielded  back. 
Mr  HUGHES  Mr  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 
The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (after 
having  voted  in  the  negative  i.  On  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  'Mr.  Ribuoff'.  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  'yea," 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vot*.  I  would  vote 
"nay  "  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD  'after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative ' ,  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  California 
'  Mr.  Cranston  > .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  yea,"  If  I  were  at 
lit>erty  to  vote.  I  would  vole  "nay."  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  'Mr  Byrdi,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  'Mr  FvLPRicHTt. 
the  Senator  from  Ala.ska  'Mr,  Gr.^vel*. 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  iMr,  Hartke', 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  'Mr,  Rib- 
icoFF ' .  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
'Mr,  Tydincs'   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  'Mr,  Cranston)  is  ab- 
.sent  on  official  business, 

I  further  annoiuve  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
'  Mr,  Byrd  I  would  vote  "nay." 
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I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut I  Mr.  Ribicoffi  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick), 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  iMr.  Prouty)  . 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Smith  i  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  Mr. 
Javitsi,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
( Mr.  Mathias  ' ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood*.  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  'Mr,  Percy i  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt'  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Dominick  I  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Smith).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mitndt).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  would  vote  "nay." 

Tlie  result  was  announced — yeas  39, 
nays  44.  as  follows: 

I  No.  19  Leg,! 
YEAS— 39 


Anderson 
Bayh 
Brooke 
Bvirdlck 
Case 
Churrh 
Eauletim 
Ervln 
a:         CKXjdell 
=3         Gore 
X         Harris 
Hart 
HolUngs 


Aiken 

Allen 

AUott 

Baker 

Bellmen 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bot;gs 

Cannon 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dodd 

D)le 


Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N  C, 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

.McCarthy 

McGee 

McGovern 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

NAYS— 44 

Eastland 

EUender 

Fannin 

Fon',^ 

Goldwater 

Griffin 

Gvirney 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Holland 

Hruska 


Muskie 

Nelson 

restore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Williams.  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young.  Ohio 


Miller 

Murphy 

Pearson 

Russell 

Saxbe 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Smith.  Maine 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Thurmond 


Jordan.  Idaho  Tower 

Long  WUllams.  Del. 

McClellan  Young.  N.  Dak. 
Mclntyre 

PRESENT    AND    GIVING    LIVE    PAIRS    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — 2 

Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  against. 
Mansfield.  agali\st. 

NOT  VOTING— 15 


Byrd.  Va. 

Hartke 

Percy 

Cranston 

Javits 

Prouty 

Dominick 

Mathias 

Rlblcoff 

Pul  bright 

Mnndt 

Smith.  Ill 

Gravel 

Packwood 

Tydlngs 

So  Mr.  Hughes'  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


of  Representatives  having  proceeded  to 
reconsider  the  bill  (H.R.  13111).  an  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes,  returned  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with  his 
objections,  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  which  it  originated,  and  it  was 
resolved,  that  the  said  bill  do  not  pass, 
two-thirds  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives not  agreeing  to  pass  the  same. 


ENROLLED  BILL   SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  15149)  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  it  was 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 

I 


CONTROLLED   DANGEROUS   SUB- 
STANCES ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3246)  to  protect 
the  public  health  and  safety  by  amend- 
ing the  narcotic,  depressant,  stimulant, 
and  hallucinogenic  drug  laws,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   456 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  456  and  ask  that  it 

be    ctQ  tpH 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  456 

On  page  50,  line  26.  Immediately  before  the 
period,  insert  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"except  that  in  the  case  of  possession  of 
marihuana  In  violation  of  this  section,  any 
person  who  violates  this  section  shall  be  sen- 
tenced to  a  term  of  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  six  months,  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $2,500,  or  both." 

On  page  50,  line  2,  delete  the  comma. 

On  page  50.  line  3,  delete  "if  it  Is  his  first 
offense  under  this  Act,". 

On  page  50.  beginning  with  line  5,  delete 
all  after  the  period  through  line  7. 

On  page  50,  line  4,  delete  "one  year"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "six 
months". 

On  page  50.  line  5,  delete  "$5,000"  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "$2,500". 

On  page  50,  line  5,  Immediately  before  the 
period,  insert  the  following:  'and  any  per- 
son who  otherwise  violates  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)  iwith  respect  to  marihuana  shall  be  sen- 
tenced to  a  term  of  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  two  years,  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000,  or  both". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 


Senator  from  Iowa  ask  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  would  like  to  make 
that  request  in  just  a  moment,  after  an 
explanation. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  First  of 
all,  is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana, 

UNANIMOt'S-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  1  hour  on  this  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  an  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  or  whomever  he  may  des- 
ignate.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole  in  the  chain.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  modify  my  amendment  on  page  2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  come  to  order.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  trying  to  get  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  If  I  could  get  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  Connecticut  is 
not  here.  I  wish  to  modify  the  amend- 
ment at  the  desk,  on  page  2' of  the  amend- 
ment, by  striking  lines  7  through  11. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  To  delete  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  Senator  that  a  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment, and  it  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  As  a  matter  of  informa- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  Senators  on  the 
floor,  the  amendment  is  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  past  year, 
a  strong  and  healthy  debate  has  raged 
across  the  land  concerning  penalties 
which  would  be  most  appropriate  in 
criminal  cases  involving  violation  of  the 
laws  prohibiting  the  possession  and  dis- 
tribution of  marihuana.  By  now  most 
Members  of  this  body  are  familiar  with 
the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  this  issue. 
Because  of  this,  I  do  not  wish  to  repeat 
all  of  those  arguments  here  today,  but 
I  would  like  to  touch  on  several  points 
which  come  within  this  general  area  of 
discussion,  because  the  amendment 
which  I  am  proposing  deals  with  those 
provisions  of  S.  3246  which  relate  to 
penalties  for  possession  and  casual  dis- 
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tribution  of  marihuana  The  effect  of  the 
amendment  would  be  to  lessen  the  penal- 
ties m  this  area  from  those  provided  m 
the  biU  as  reported. 

Stanley  F  Yolles.  M  D  .  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  has 
stated  that  a  cx)nser\ative  estimate  of 
persons  in  the  United  States,  both  juve- 
nile and  adult,  who  have  used  mari- 
huana at  least  once  is  about  8  million 
and  mav  be  as  high  as  12  million  people. 
Of  all  those  who  have  tried  marihuana, 
about  65  percent  are  experimenting,  try- 
ing the  drug  from  one  to  10  times,  and 
then  discontmuing  its  u.se.  Some  25  per- 
cent are  social  U5ers,  smoking  marihuana 
on  occasion  when  it  ;^  available,  usually 
in  a  group  context.  Ten  percent  or  less 
can  be  considered  chronic  users  who  de- 
vote sifrnificant  portions  of  their  time 
to  obtaining  and  using  the  drug.  It  is 
estimated  that  less  than  5  percent  of 
chrome  users  of  marihuana — and  I  re- 
emphasize  that,  less  than  5  percent — go 
on  to  heroin  use— that  is.  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  percent  oi  those  who  have  tried 
the  drug. 

It  IS  clear.  I  think,  that  penalues  for 
narcotics  and  drug  abuse  should  be 
structured  so  that  they  are  proportionate 
to  the  danger  and  risk  to  the  individual 
and  society.  Certamly  further  research 
IS  needed  to  determine  more  clearly  both 
the  short-  and  long-term  effects  of  mari- 
huana use,  but  there  are  some  things 
which  we  already  know  about  mari- 
huana— though  many  nersons  are  still 
unwilling  to  accept  the  facts.  Dr.  Yolles 
has  discussed  some  of  the  marihuana 
facts  and  fables  that  surround  discus- 
sions of  marihuana  use  Appearing  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  De- 
linquency of  the  Judiciary  Committee  on 
September  17.  1969.  he  stated 

Per  too  long,  the  fantasies  surrounding 
marihuana,  whether  fostered  deliberately 
or  through  Ignorance,  have  clouded  the  facts 
I  would  like  to  mention  some  of  them 
here,  because  fallacy  can  only  give  way  to 
fact  If  each  Is  recognized  for  what  it  is 

I  continue  to  quote  from  Dr  Yolles: 

Pable  1 :   Marihuana  Is  a  narcotic 

Pact  1  Marihuana  U  not  a  narcotic  except 
by  sta'iite  Narcotics  are  opium  or  Its  deriva- 
tives I  like  heroin,  and  morphine  i  ajid  some 
synthetic  chemicals  with  opIum-Uke  activity. 

Pable  2'    Marihuana  Is  addictive 

Pact  2  Marihuana  does  not  cause  physi- 
cal addiction,  since  tolerance  to  ita  effects 
and  symptoms  on  sudden  withdrawal  does 
not  occur  It  can  produce  habituation  i  pey- 
chologlcal  dependence ' 

Pable  3  Marihuana  causes  vloJence  and 
crime 

Pact  3  Persons  under  the  the  Influence  of 
marihuana  tend  to  be  p.-usslve  It  Is  true  that 
sometimes  a  crime  may  be  committed  by  a 
person  whl'.e  under  the  Influence  of  mari- 
huana However,  any  drug  which  loosens  one's 
self-con'rol  is  likely  to  do  the  same  and  re- 
lates primarily  tn  the  p>er;oniIlty  of  the  uf.er 

Pable  4  Marihuana  leads  to  Increase  In 
sexuil  acMvl'y 

Pact  4  Marihuana  has  no  aphrodisiac 
property 

Fable  5     Marihuana  Is  harmless 

Pact  5-  Instances  of  acute  panic,  depres- 
glon.  and  psychotic  states  .ire  kn)wn  al- 
though they  are  infrequent  Certain  kinds  of 
individuals  can  also  become  overlnvolved  In 
marihuana  use  and  can  lose  their  drive  We 
do  not  know  the  effecta  of  long-term  use. 

Pable  6  Occasional  use  of  marihuana  U 
lesB  hannTul  than  occasional  use  of  alcohol. 

Pact  8     We  do  not  know    R«»e«rch  on  the 


effects  of  varloua  amounta  of  each  drug  for 
various  periods  U  under  way 

I  would  assume  that  that  is  the 
reason 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr  HUGHES.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  5  additional  min- 
utes 

Mr  HUGHES  I  would  assume  that  one 
of  Uie  basic  reasons  for  a  marihuana 
commis.sion  and  a  commission  study  over 
24  months  Is  to  obtain  a  substantive  re- 
port atKiut  how  we  should  approach  the 
handling,  control,  and  use  of  marihuana 
in  this  country. 

Fable  7    Marlhu.ina  use  leads  to  heroin 

Fact  7  We  know  of  nothlnij  In  the  nature 
of  marihuana  that  predisposes  to  heroin 
abuse  It  u  estimated  that  less  than  5  of 
chronic  u^iers  of  marihuana  go  on  to  heroin 
use 

Fable  8    Marihuana  enhances  creativity. 

Fact  H  .Marihuana  mi^ht  bring  lantames 
of  enhanced  creativity  but  they  are  Illusory, 
as  are  "Instant  Insights'  reported  by  mari- 
huana users 

Pable  9:  More  severe  penalties  will  solve 
the  marihuana  problem 

Pact  9  M.irlhuana  u.se  has  Increased  enor- 
mously in  spite  of  tl.c  most  severe  punitive 
law? 

Fable  10  It  Is  safe  to  drive  while  un(1?r  the 
Influence  of  marihuana 

Fact  10  Driving  under  the  influence  of  any 
Intoxicant  is  hazardous 

For  some,  marihuana  can  be  a  dan- 
gerous druT  Generally,  however,  it  Is  a 
mild  drug,  when  comiwred  with  other 
hallucinogens  such  as  1.SD,  or  with  cer- 
tain amphotamme.s  and  barbiturates.  To 
equate  ius  risk- — either  to  the  individual 
or  society — with  the  risks  of  hard  drugs 
or  with  more  dant^erous  drugs  simply  has 
no  basis  The  average  young  person  does 
not  t)elieve  iis  if  we  discuss  marihuana  in 
those  term? — and  the  danger  is  that  our 
young  people  will  then  not  believe  us 
when  we  discuss  the  potential  dangers. 
the  very  real  danuers.  of  stronger,  more 
deadly  drugs — the  amphetamines,  LSD, 
or  hard  narcotics  We  must  be  consistent 
acra'^s  the  board  And  so  we  must  treat 
manhuana  honestly,  in  proportion  to  Its 
dancer.-;  as  we  see  them 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  auain  expired. 

Mr  HUGHES  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remainins''' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator has  18  minutes  remaining 

Mr  HUGHES.  I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes,         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator IS  recoi'nized  lor  5  additional 
minutes 

Mr  HUGHES  On  this  basis.  It  does  not 
appear  to  me  th.it  we  out;ht  to  subject 
our  citizens,  particularly  our  young  peo- 
ple, to  the  penalties  set  out  In  S.  3246 
This  IS  especially  so  in  hght  of  the  hor- 
rible conditions  which  presently  exist  in 
many  of  our  major  jails  and  prisons. 

We  have  had  a  Judge  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  testify  that  he  would 
hesiUte  to  put  a  young  man  In  the  Jail 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
use  of  marihuana,  because  the  young 
man  would  be  abused  so  horribly  In  that 
jail  that  the  penalty  would  be  as  severe 
as  ientencing  him  to  an  Institution  for 


a  term  of  years.  The  condition  of  many 
of  these  prisons  and  Jails  Is  unebilevable. 
Consequently.  I  have  Introduced  an 
Eunendment  which  would  make  four  spe- 
cific modifications  in  the  penalties  estab- 
lished by  the  bill: 

The  first  modification  would  adjust  the 
penalty  for  illegal  possession  of  mari- 
huana from  not  more  than  1  year,  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  S5,000.  or  both,  to  not 
more  than  6  months,  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $2,500,  or  both.  Penalty  provisions 
relatini;  to  drugs  other  than  marihuana 
would  remam  unchanged.  Second  offend- 
ers would  continue  to  come  within  the 
penalty  provisions  of  the  bill,  which  pro- 
vide up  to  twice  the  penalty  set  for  the 
first  offense. 

The  second  modification  would  make 
an  adjustment  of  the  second  offense  pen- 
alty for  distribution  of  a  small  amount 
of  marihuana  incidental  to  one's  own  use 
for  no  remuneration  or  for  Insignificant 
remuneration  not  Involving  a  profit.  The 
bill  as  reported  sets  the  possible  prison 
term  for  a  second  and  subsequent  of- 
fense of  this  provision  at  10  times  that 
for  a  first  offense  and  sets  the  possible 
fine  for  a  second  and  subsequent  offense 
at  SIX  times  that  for  a  first  offense.  That 
is.  in  the  bill  as  reported  a  first  offense 
term  may  be  up  to  1  year,  but  a  second 
and  subsequent  offense  term  may  be  up 
to  10  vears.  A  first  offense  fine  may  be 
up  to  $5,000.  but  a  second  and  subse- 
quent offense  fine  may  be  up  to  $30,000. 
This   amendment   would   simply    de- 
lete the  second  offense  provisions,  thiis 
allowing  section  508.  which  applies  to  all 
other  second  and  subsequent  offenses  in 
the  bill,  to  apply.  That  section  provides 
that  an  offender  can  receive  up  to  twice 
the  first  offense  penalty  when  convicted 
of    a    second    and    subsequent    offense. 
There  is  no  reason  for  treating  mari- 
huana more  harshly  than  other  drugs 
in  this  respect. 

The  third  modification  would  make  an 
additional  adjustment  in  the  penalty 
for  distribution  of  a  small  amotmt  of 
marihuana  incidental  to  one's  own  use 
for  no  remuneration  or  insignificant  re- 
muneration not  involving  a  profit.  It 
would  adjust  the  penalty  for  this  type 
of  distribution  of  marihuana  from  not 
more  than  1  year,  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$5,000,  or  both,  to  from  not  more  than  6 
months,  a  fine  of  not  more  than  S2.500. 
or  both.  Penalty  provisions  relating  to 
drugs  oUier  than  marihuana  would  re- 
main unchanged 

The  fourth  modification  would  ad- 
just the  penalty  for  distribution  of  mari- 
huana from  not  more  than  5  years,  not 
more  than  $15,000,  or  both,  and  a  spe- 
cial parole  term  of  at  least  2  years,  to 
not  more  than  2  years,  not  more  than 
510,000.  or  both.  Penalty  provisions  re- 
lating to  drugs  other  than  marihuana 
would  remain  unchanged.  Second  of- 
fenders would  continue  to  come  within 
the  penalty  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
provide  up  to  twice  the  penalty  set  for 
the  first  offense. 

I  believe  this  amendment  would  serve 
to  put  the  penalties  for  usage  of  or  ex- 
perimenting with  marihuana  in  better 
balance  with  the  dangers  involved  in  It, 
as  far  as  we  know  them.  At  the  same 
time.  It  would  reduce  the  danger,  as  I 
am  sure  the  committee  has  Intended,  of 
destroying  the  lives  of  many  young  peo- 
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pie  who  are  experimenting  with  some- 
thing they  know  little  or  nothing  about. 
Certainly  that  was  the  intention  of  the 
bill.  I  viewed  with  a  great  deal  of  ap- 
preciation the  fact  that  the  committee, 
in  considering  and  bringing  out  this  bill, 
altered  their  course  from  the  original 
approaches  that  were  taken. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr,  HUGHES.  I  am  happy  to  ylold  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. I  might  ask  him  to  yield  me  a 
minute  of  his  time  later. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  shall.  I  request  the  Sen- 
ator to  yield  only  to  get  a  clarification. 
Is  the  Senator  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
there  are  different  types  and  grades  of 
marihuana? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
the  fact  that  marihuana  grown  in  dif- 
ferent p>arts  of  the  world  has  different 
toxic  effects. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  DODD.  If  the  Senator  is  aware  of 
that,  I  will  go  into  it  on  my  own  time.  I 
only  point  out  to  the  Senator  that  cer- 
tain types  of  marihuana  do  dreadful 
things  to  people,  and  we  have  a  lengthy 
file  in  the  committee  office  with  horrify- 
ing cases.  Marihuana  is  a  personality 
changer.  It  is  a  mind  destroyer.  I  think 
we  are  overlooking  that  in  this  discus- 
sion. The  potency  of  marihuana  does 
vary. 

I  have  some  here.  Here  Is  approxi- 
mately $3,000  worth  of  marihuana.  That 
Is  what  it  is  worth  on  the  street.  I  defy 
anybody  to  take  this  package  of  mari- 
huana and  take  a  packsige  of  Asian  mari- 
huana and  take  a  package  of  American 
marihuana,  unless  he  Is  a  very  knowl- 
edgeable human  being  on  the  subject, 
and  tell  one  from  the  other  and  know 
which  Is  more  harmful  than  the  other 
and  which  would  be  more  harmful  to  the 
user. 

Believe  me.  there  are  differences,  very 
grave  differences,  and  this  in  Itself  is  a 
reason  for  treating  this  as  a  gravely  seri- 
ous matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  asked  the  Senator  a  ques- 
tion, really.  I  did  not  mean  to  make  a 
speech.  I  wonder  whether  he  is  aware 
of  this.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  If  the  Senator  wants  to 
debate  my  statement,  I  should  like  him 
to  work  on  his  own  time. 

Mr,  DODD.  I  will  deal  with  It  on  my 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  glad  to  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  a  question  about 
the  package  of  marlhiuina  In  his  hands. 
Does  he  have  evidence  of  scientific  re- 
search to  prove  the  facts  he  has  just 
stated? 

Mr,  DODD.  Yes,  we  do. 
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Mr.  HUGHES.  Can  the  Senator  pro- 
duce them  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  have  the  facts  here. 
I  can  tell  the  Senator  about  them. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  have  heard  much  de- 
bate about  people  going  wild  and  frantic 
and  undergoing  a  complete  change  of 
personality  on  marihuana.  In  fact,  I 
have  heard  some  of  it  In  my  own  sub- 
committee. But  I  wonder  if  there  is  a 
possibility — and  I  raise  the  question  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  has  raised  the 
question — that  he  Is  talking  about  use 
of  multiple  drugs  rather  than  mari- 
huana alone. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  will  answer  the  Senator 
on  my  own  time. 

This  morning,  at  about  11  o'clock,  a 
former  sergeant  of  the  U.S.  Army  who 
was  in  Vietnam  came  to  my  office.  He 
told  me  that  while  he  was  on  duty  there, 
he  smoked  Asiatic  marihuana,  that  he 
suffered  dreadful  hallucinations,  that 
he  foimd  himself  ready  to  shoot  at  ima- 
ginary humans.  He  called  for  a  mortar 
barrage  on  a  clump  of  bushes  he  thought 
was  people  moving.  He  said  smoking 
that  drug  is  a  harrowing  thing. 

This  is  a  scientific  case,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  man  who  was  a  victim  of 
the  vagaries  of  marihuana  abuse.  He 
related  this  at  11  o'clock  this  morning, 
in  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Cormecticut  has 
expired.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes to  repsond  to  the  final  statement 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  It  was  not  a  final  state- 
ment. That  was  Just  an  opener. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Then  I  will  respond 
to  the  last  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

I  know  of  the  great  and  distinguished 
service  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut to  his  country,  but  I  also  have  been 
in  combat,  imder  combat  conditions.  I 
also,  without  marihuana  or  any  drug, 
have,  under  the  right  circumstances, 
been  trigger  happy.  I  also  have  been 
tempted  to  shoot  at  things  that  did  not 
exist  because  of  conditions  that  exist 
in  combat.  And  this  can  happen  without 
drugs  or  narcotics. 

Mr.  DODD.  Of  course.  But  we  are 
talking  about  a  case  of  a  man  who  was 
a  sergeant  in  Vietnam,  who  told  me  that 
he  smoked  marihuana  and  this  is  what 
happened  to  him. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  The  Senator  knows 
nothing  about  the  personality  of  the 
sergeant  Involved  in  that  particular 
case. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes,  we  do  know  a  good 
deal  about  it. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Can  the  Senator  tell 
us  about  that? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  He  is  a  very  impressive 
young  man.  I  do  not  want  to  mention  his 
name  imless  I  have  his  permission  to  do 
so,  but  I  can  asstire  the  Senator  that  I 
am  very  much  impressed  with  his  char- 
acter and  his  intelligence,  and  the  Sen- 
ator would  be,  also. 

I  do  not  mention  this  in  order  to  gain 


an  advantage  over  the  Senator.  It  Is  the 
truth,  and  there  are  additional  such 
cases. 

I  plan  to  have  this  man  as  a  witness 
before  our  subcommittee,  in  pubUc  hear- 
ing, very  soon,  because  I  think  his  expe- 
rience and  testimony  should  be  heard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  do  not  intend  to  dwell 
on  the  sergeant  from  Vietnam  very  much 
longer.  That  is  a  good  way  to  get  away 
from  the  principle  of  the  debate. 

Could  the  sergeant — I  raise  the  hypo- 
thetical question — have  been  taking 
some  other  drug  administered  to  him 
legally  for  fatigue  or  other  condition 
while  he  was  in  the  process  of  smoking 
marihuana  ? 

Mr.  DODD.  No,  there  is  no  possibility 
of  that. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Did  he  tell  the  Senator 
that  was  not  possible? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  talked  with  him.  and 
members  of  the  staff  talked  with  him 
longer  than  I  did.  He  was  asked  whether 
he  took  other  drugs  either  to  alleviate 
fatigue  or  for  other  purposes  and  he  re- 
plied that  he  had  not.  I  am  not  trj-ing  to 
prove  a  case  about  that  sergeant.  Believe 
me,  there  is  no  point  in  this. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor— there  is  no  point  in  it. 

Mr.  DODD.  If  the  Senator  does  not 
take  my  word  for  it,  that  is  his  preroga- 
tive. I  tell  the  Senator,  as  his  colleague, 
as  one  who  has  his  confidence,  that  I 
would  not  mislead  him  or  other  Sena- 
tors on  this  subject.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator knows  that.  I  only  state  it  here,  be- 
cause it  should  be  known. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  has  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  in  this  matter. 

I  remember  also  being  in  combat  and 
our  ship  killed  a  whale  by  mistaking  it 
for  a  Germsui  submarine.  I  think  one 
does  get  a  little  trigger  happy  at  times. 

I  am  interested  in  the  fact  that  1  in  200 
users  of  marihuana  moves  on  to  harder 
drugs.  What  would  be  the  statistics  with 
regard  to  alcohol?  How  many  users  of 
beer,  one-time  users  of  beer,  would  be- 
come alcoholics? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  do  not  know  that  fig- 
ures are  available  as  to  one-time  users  of 
beer.  But  for  those  who  perhaps  move 
on  into  alcoholism,  we  speculate  that 
about  one  out  of  every  15  people  who 
drink  faces  a  danger  of  progressing  into 
alcoholism. 

Mr.  PELL.  Another  point  made  by  a 
witness  cited  by  the  Senator  is  that  there 
are  between  8  and  12  million  people  who 
at  one  time  or  another  have  tried  mari- 
huana. My  view  is  that  of  those  who  are 
in  college  today,  1969  and  1970.  probably 
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the  majority   have   tried  marihuana   at 
one  time  or  another 

In  preparation  for  tJiis  debate  today. 
)\isi  as  the  Senator  from  Ccnnecticul  had 
the  sergeant  from  Vietnam  in  this  morn- 
ins,  I  happened  to  be  talking  with  a 
group  of  college  yoiui^sters  yesterday, 
about  30  I  asked  them.  AVin  those  who 
have  never  smoked  a  marihuana  ciga- 
rette hold  up  your  hands'''  Not  much 
more  than  half  held  up  their  hand.'^. 

We  have  reached  the  odd  situation 
now.  becaa-e  of  the  law.  in  which  m  the 
more  strict  private  schools  an  individual 
can  be  fi-ed.  and  is  fired,  for  smokint; 
a  nicotine  cigarette  but  is  not  fired  for 
smokini-  a  marihuana  cicarette  because 
of  the  criminal  penalties  that  would 
ensue  to  that  young  person 

Mv  o.vn  view  is  that  6  months  is  too 
harsh  a  f>ena!ty  for  a  first-time  a<e  of  a 
marihuana  cigarette  Why  did  not  the 
Senator  sucgest  1  month  which  would 
be  my  thouehf  I  had  an  amendment  to 
this  effect  ready  to  suggest. 

Mr  Hl'GHES  I  did  not  suggest  1 
month,  becau.se  I  thought  that  we  had  a 
better  chance  of  adopting  a  6-month 
provLsion 

Mr  PELL  In  other  words,  the  odds  of 
passage  are  impo.ssible:  it  would  be  best 
to  leave  the  amendment  as  is. 

Mr   HUGHES   In  our  opinion. 

Mr  PELL  I  will  not  pres.s  any  amend- 
ment to  a  yote.  becau.se  the  negative  re- 
sult is  preordained  But  I  look  forward 
to  supporting  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
Yields  time'' 

Mr  DODD  How  much  time  do  »e 
have'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  '27  minutes. 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  6  minutes 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

Thf?  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
GURNEY  in  the  chair'  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll 

The   bill  clerk   proceeded   to  call   the 

roll 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 

Mr  neDD  Mr  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 


Mr  DODD  Mr  President,  first  of  all.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RtcoRD  and  a:  licle  from  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  A.ssociation  Journal  of  Oc- 
tober 13.  1969,  entitled  "Manhuana 
Psychosis— Acute  Toxic  Psychosis  Asso- 
ciated 'Vith  the  U.se  of  Cannabis  Deriva- 
tives " 

There  beinf.  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Marihvan.\    Psychosis — .^CI•TE    Toxic    Pst- 

chosis    assotl.ated    with     the     use    of 

Cannabis    Derivatives 
(By   John    A     Talbot t.    MD     and    James    W. 
Teague,   M  D  I 

A  ollnlcal  syndrt-nie  ut  .icute  p.sychosls  as- 
sociated Willi  C.innabls  derivatives  and  envi- 
ronmental stress  lias  been  ob.served  in  13 
soldiers  seen  In  Vletii.im  Eacli  case  was 
cliiiracterlstlc  of  acme  toxic  psychosis  with 
organic  fe.it iires  and  ten  cases  had  p.iranold 
features  as  well  Factors  unique  to  Vietnam 
and  combat  situations  seem  pertinent;  treat- 
ment was  conservative  and  supportive 

In  light  of  the  Intensive  contact  of  man 
vfcTth  Cannabis  it  Is  surprising  to  find  the  lit- 
erature so  lacking  In  regard  to  adverse  reac- 
tions to  smoking  m-irlhuana  Ames  '  and  Al- 
lentuck  •'  reported  psychiatric  symptoms  fol- 
lowing Ingestion  of  marihuana  concentrate, 
and  Keeler  Interviewed  persons  who  had 
previously  had  adverse  reactions  to  smok- 
ing marihuana  '  but  to  our  knowledge,  the 
onlv  report  describing  Individuals  studied 
while  experiencing  ad\erse  reactions  to 
smoking  m.arlhuana  Is  that  of  Bromberg  In 
1934  • 

Knowledge  concerning  the  effects  of  Can- 
nabis derivatives  Is  controversial  It  not  con- 
fusing Cannabis  derivatives  have  been  used 
for  medicln.il  purposes  since  the  third  cen- 
tury BC  Shen  Nung.  the  Emperor  of  China. 
2737  BC.  extolled  Cannabis  derivatives  as 
healthful  and  as  psychic  liberators  During 
the  19th  century  m^re  than  liX)  medical  re- 
ports were  published  in  the  United  States 
recommending  the  use  of  Cannabis  deriva- 
tives Although  by  1950  worldwide  usage 
was  estimated  in  excess  of  200  million  per- 
sons, only  recently  have  medical  Investiga- 
tors begun  to  study  the  effects  of  smoking 
marihuana  ' 

Individuals  are  alTected  by  Cannabis  deriv- 
atives on  a  con'inuum  ranging  from  a  benign 
intoxicating  "high"  to  a  frank  schizophrenlc- 
!lke  psychosis  Smoking  marihuana  for  most 
persons  Is  a  pleasant  nonthreatenlng.  and 
ego-syntonlc  experience  The  degree  of  In- 
toxication, pleaisure.  and  mystical  experience 
Is  variable  and  depends  on  the  Individual's 
personality,  the  existing  emotional  set  before 
and  In  regard  to  the  experience,  and  the 
amount  of  marihuana  smoked  or  swallowed 

Adverse  reaction  to  marihuana  are  also 
varied,  but  the  experiences  are  generally  un- 
pleasant,    threatening,     and     ego-dystonlc. 


Symptoms  Include  anxiety,  fear,  tachycardia, 
dyspnea,  crying,  depre.sslon.  suspicion,  dis- 
sociation, depersonalization,  disorientation, 
confusion,  paranoid  Ideation,  delusions,  and 
auditory  hallucinations  Most  adverse  reac- 
tions are  treated  by  the  individuals  peers  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  belligerent  drunk- 
enne.ss  Is  handled-  with  time,  patience,  and 
sobering  up  However,  when  symptoms  per- 
sist, or  the  Individual  or  his  peers  become 
frightened  of  the  behavior,  medical  care 
may  be  sought. 

Phvslcians  In  Vietnam  have  been  Impressed 
by  trie  .severity  and  frequency  of  adverse  re- 
actions t  >  smoking  Cannabis  derivatives  "  •' 
Several  of  the  psychiatrists  on  active  duty  In 
Vietnam  had  previous  experience  with  ad- 
verse reactions  to  marihuana  in  large  metro- 
politan hospitals  in  the  United  States  and 
ciuesiloned  whether  there  was  a  difference 
between  the  reactions  in  Vietnam  and  the 
United  States  During  the  early  part  of  1967 
we  saw  several  cases  of  perplexing  psychotic 
reactions  which  clc.ired  in  one  to  four  days, 
and  a  few  which  lasted  a  week  or  longer 

In  order  to  study  adverse  reactions  to 
marihuana,  all  patients  whose  diagnosis  was 
acute  toxic  psychosis  associated  with  the 
smoking  of  Cannabis  derivatives  were  exam- 
ined independently  by  two  psychiatrists  and 
their  course  followed  closely.  This  report  will 
present  12  cases  with  which  we  had  personal 
contact  Three  cases  will  be  presented  In 
detail  and  the  others  will  be  summarized 
m  the  Table  and  their  common  character- 
istics discussed. 

METHODOLOGY 

The  case  material  was  collected  during 
our  tour  of  duty  as  psychiatrists  with  the 
US  Army  In  Vietnam  from  1967  to  1968.  All 
military  personnel  requiring  psychiatric 
hospitalization  from  the  III  and  IV  Corps 
areas  were  seen  as  well  as  many  persons 
handled  through  the  Judicial  system  and  all 
stockade  prisoners.  This  allowed  clinical  ac- 
ce.ss  to  psychiatric  cases  requiring  Intensive 
psychiatric  hospitalization  from  a  popula- 
tion more  than  350.000  as  well  as  Judicial 
cases  from  a  population  of  more  than  600.- 
000  In  all  cases  involving  the  question  of 
Cannabis  derivatives  as  a  casual  factor,  the 
opinion  of  a  second  psychiatrist  was  sought. 
In  six  cases  it  was  possible  to  secure  collab- 
orative Information  regarding  the  smoking 
of  Camnabls  derivatives  by  the  patients 

Since  the  possession  of  Cannabis  is  Illegal 
it  Is  quite  possible  that  we  saw  only  those 
cases  demanding  professional  intervention. 
Patients  with  less  severe  symptoms  were 
probably  handled  in  the  community  by 
nonprofessionals.  The  environment  of  a  wax 
zone  makes  the  symptomatology  potentially 
more  dangerous,  eg.  walking  Into  a  mine 
field,  or  having  a  loaded  weapon  readily 
available,  etc  Similarly,  the  same  environ- 
ment may  have  an  effect  on  the  nature  of 
the  symptoms. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


SUMMARY  OF  CAStS  ' 


Case  No 


lit  eiTiosure      Physical 
Age    to  manl)uana     symploms 


Impaired 

cosnitive 
tuncttoning 


Mental  symplomi        Oelusiont 


Premorbid 

personality 


Treatment 


Duration  ol 

symptoms 


1. 

2. 
3 


4 

5 

6 

7 
B 
9 

10 


11 
12. 


26    (+) 

19    {*) 
24    (') 


21  (O 

20  (  +  ) 

22  (O 

21  (-) 

21  U) 

22  <0 
22  (-) 

19  (-) 

19  {-) 


(+) 

I*) 
(  +  ) 

(^) 

(^) 
(^) 


ni     \i] 


Paranoid  aniiious 

Paranoid 
Paranoid  aniious 


Paranoid   . 

.       do 

Aniious 
do 
Paranoid 

Suicidal  paranoid 
Anmous  paranoid 

do 
Paranoid 


(+) 

(  +  ) 
(■) 


<-) 
<-) 

(-) 


Aggressive 


Chlorijroma;ine  hydrochloride  SO  mg.    26  hours. 

4  times  daily 
(-)  3  days 

Cnior1ia:epo«;de    as    necessary    and     7  days 

chlorpromarme     hydroctilonde     50 

mg  4  limes  daily 
Psychopathic     Chlorrtomazme  hydfochlotide  25  mg     2  days 

4  times  daily 
(-) Chlorpromazine  hydrxhlodde  50  mg      2  to  3  days 

4  times  daily 

(-) (-)     , lOay 

(-) (-) 2days 

(-) (-)  3days 

(-). (-)  ...     Udays 

(-) Chlorpromazine  hydrochloride  2S  mg.    2  days 

4  times  daily. 

(-) do  - 3day5 

(-) (-) 2<lays. 
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I  ( -I- )  indicated  positive :  ( - ).  negative 


report  of  cases 
Case  1. — A  26-year-old,  single,  white  man, 
second  lieutenant  registered  nurse,  with  no 
history  of  psychiatric  difficulties  waa  hos- 
pitalized after  smoking  his  first  cigarette 
oontalning  Cannabis  derivatives.  Immediate- 
ly after  smoking,  he  became  aware  of  a  btirn- 
ing,  choking  sensation  in  his  throat  and  fol- 
lowing this,  he  went  to  a  civilian  bar.  Short- 
ly thereafter  he  felt  apprehensive,  anxious, 
and  suspicious.  The  symptoms  rapidly  in- 
creased in  intensity  and  the  subject  became 
fearful  that  the  "nationals"  In  the  bar  meant 
him  harm  He  fled  In  terror  and  returned 
to  the  bachelor  officers'  quarters.  Shortly 
thereafter,  one  of  us  was  called  to  see  him. 
When  examined  the  patient  was  anxious 
and  disoriented  as  to  time,  but  not  as  to  place 
and  person.  Anxiety,  as  well  as  the  fear  of 
being  harmed  by  nationals,  seemed  to  Inten- 
sify and  decrease  In  wavelike  fashion.  The 
fear  of  being  harmed  at  Its  Intensified  peak 
we  believed  to  be  delusional.  He  was  unable 
to  identify  the  nature  of  the  harm  he  feared. 
Affect  was  Judged  to  be  appropriate  but 
labile.  Thinking  was  rapid  and  disjointed,  as 
If  he  were  unable  to  follow  a  line  of  thought 
and  as  If  he  were  experiencing  a  wide  variety 
of  thoughts  (In  rapid  fashion)  dissimilar  in 
nature  except  for  a  common  apprehensive 
quality.  Proverbs  were  handled  adequately, 
but  with  poor  concentration  and  he  quick- 
ly returned  to  his  fears  of  being  harmed. 
He  did  not  acknowledge  loosening  of  associa- 
tions. Judgment  and  insight  were  Impaired, 
and  any  evaluation  of  intelligence  was  pre- 
cluded by  his  general  condition.  There  were 
no  hallucinations. 

Abnormal  physical  findings  Included  the 
following:  a  generalized  Impairment  of  co- 
ordination, as  demonstrated  by  heel-to-toe 
walking  and  flnger-to-nose  testing;  there 
was  a  positive  Romberg  sign;  there  was  some 
Injection  of  the  conjunctivae:  reflexes  were 
generally  and  symmetrically  hyperactive:  and 
vital  slgrxs  reflected  a  psychomotor  agitation 
or  excitement. 

The  patient  was  hospitalized  and  treated 
with  phenothlazlnes  and  sedatives.  He  was 
also  seen  in  brief  psychotherapy.  The  patient 
was  able  to  be  discharged  to  his  quarters  In 
36  hours  and  was  returned  to  duty  In  48 
hours.  No  recurrence  of  symptoms  was  noted 
In  the  next  three  months. 

Further  work-up  revealed  no  other  evi- 
dence of  psychiatric  difficulties  sufficient  to 
diagnose  a  preexisting  psychiatric  condition. 
The  patient  was  not  seen  by  another  psy- 
chiatrist. A  second  cigarette  containing 
Cannabis  derivatives  was  in  his  possession 
and  was  examined.  The  patient's  condition 
was  diagnosed  as  acute  toxic  psychosis. 

Case  2  —A  19-year-old,  single,  white  sol- 
dier, private  first  class,  was  referred  for  ex- 
amination by  another  psychiatrist.  He  was 
alleged  to  have  shot  and  killed  an  Individual 
while  on  guard  duty 

Sworn  statements  and  a  formal  Judicial 
investigation  revealed  that  while  on  guard 
dutv  the  victim  shared  a  "marihuana  cig- 
arette" with  the  subject,  the  subject's  first. 
The  victim  was  described  as  a  Joker  whose 
humor  was  sometimes  "a  little  sick  and 
cruel."  Shortly  after  having  the  cigarette  the 
victim  began  to  pick  on  some  nearby  Viet- 
namese children.  He  reportedly  told  them 
that  he  was  "Ho  Chi  Mlnh"  and  fired  his 
weapon  near  them.  Although  the  subject 
questioned  if  he  was  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  when  the 
victim  showed  him  the  name  on  his  shirt, 
the  subject  became  terrified  and  fired  his 
rifle.  He  then  left  his  guard  post  and  entered 
the  base  camp  In  a  confused  fashion,  saying 
that  he  had  killed  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  Upon  say- 
ing this  he  displayed  a  T-shirt  with  that 
name  written  on  it  and  lu-ged  those  around 
him  to  accompany  him  to  see  the  body.  On 
the  way,  he  spoke  in  a  disjointed  and  con- 
fused fashion.  Upon  arrival  at  the  guard 
post,  actually  an  observation  tower,  the  bare- 
chested  body  of  a  Negro  soldier,  with  several 
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gunshot  wounds  on  the  left  anterior  portion 
of  the  chest,  was  found.  Due  to  the  subject's 
confused  state  and  his  bizarre  story,  he  was 
taken  to  the  division  psychiatrist. 

Upon  examination  the  patient  was  con- 
fused and  apprehensive,  but  quite  proud.  In 
a  patriotic  manner,  of  having  killed  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh.  When  confronted  with  the  fact  that 
the  Individual  killed  was  an  American  Negro 
soldier,  the  subject  held  up  the  bloody,  bul- 
let-torn T-shirt,  with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  written 
across  the  chest,  and  stated  rather  em- 
phatically that  he  had  shot  Ho  Chi  Mlnh, 
not  an  American  soldier.  He  stated  that  the 
victim  had  told  him  that  he  was  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh,  that  the  victim  was  disguised  and  had 
Infiltrated  American  '.Ines,  and  had  proved 
his  identity  by  showing  his  name  written  on 
the  shirt.  The  subject  then  believed  him,  be- 
came scared,  shot  him,  and  took  the  T-shirt 
back  to  camp  to  prove  that  he  had  indeed 
shot  and  killed  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  The  psychia- 
trist's opinion  was  that  the  subject  was  delu- 
sional and  suffering  from  an  acute  toxic  psy- 
chosis, one  of  us  (J.W.T.)  concurred  at  a 
later  examination. 

Further  examination  revealed  no  evidence 
of  hallucinations  nor  any  other  Indication  of 
a  thought  disorder.  The  subject  was  con- 
cerned and  became  increasingly  anxious  with 
any  mention  of  the  victim  being  an  American 
soldier.  He  was  apprehensive  and  unable  to 
understand  why  no  one  believed  him.  He  was 
puzzled  at  being  seen  by  a  psychiatrist  rather 
than  being  treated  as  a  hero  for  having  killed 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 

Following  a  short  period  of  hospitalization, 
the  subject's  condition  changed  and  he  evi- 
denced grief  and  depression  about  the  pre- 
ceding events. 

Contact  with  this  Individual  continued 
over  the  next  several  months  without  any 
further  signs  of  psychotic  thinking  or  be- 
havior. It  should  be  noted  that  the  subject 
also  stated  that  upon  first  smoking  the  ciga- 
rette containing  Cannabis  derivatives  he  ex- 
perienced a  burnlng-llke  Irritation  and  an 
urge  to  cough.  In  addition  to  this  he  noted 
some  mild  sensations  of  choking  and  tran- 
sient tingling  In  his  extremities. 

Case  3. — A  24-year-old  single  Negro,  private 
first  class,  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  on 
transfer  from  another  hospital.  He  had 
smoked  a  pipeful  of  "strange  tasting  tobac- 
co" two  days  previously  and  had  felt  light- 
headed and  "funny."  He  subsequently  had 
feelings  of  depersonalization  and  derealiza- 
tion, and  thought  his  mind  was  split  Into 
two  parts — good  and  evil.  He  expressed  the 
morbid  preoccupation  that  he  was  dead, 
admitted  to  unusual  Illusions  or  hallucina- 
tions (clouds  pulling  him  in,  bright  lights 
coming  out  of  the  clouds  toward  him) ,  and 
expressed  frightening  fears  that  he  would 
kill  someone  or  be  killed  by  someone.  He  was 
disoriented,  confused,  and  forgetful.  He 
was  treated  with  chlorpromazine  (Thorazine) 
hydrochloride  with  some  improvement,  and 
after  two  days  was  transferred  to  the 
psychiatric  facility. 

On  admission  the  patient  was  apprehensive, 
worried,  and  preoccupied  with  fears,  sensa- 
tions, and  Impulses.  His  restlessness,  tremu- 
lousness,  agitation,  and  rapid  speech  alter- 
nated with  staring,  mutism,  and  inability  to 
complete  his  thoughts.  He  continued  to  ex- 
press the  belief  that  his  mind  was  split,  but 
denied  hallucinations,  delusions,  or  other 
unusual  sensations.  He  seemed  adequately 
oriented,  and  denied  any  prior  exposure  to 
marihuana.  The  patient's  history  Included 
the  absence  of  a  father  In  the  family  when 
he  was  growing  up.  aggressive  outbursts  In 
late  adolescence,  excessive  drinking,  and  dif- 
ficulty m  being  able  to  keep  a  Job. 

The  patient  was  given  chlordlazepoxlde 
hydrochloride  (Librium)  and  his  anxiety 
abated  rapidly.  He  was  active  in  group 
therapy  and  presented  no  problems  In  ward 
management.  He  was  discharged  with  no 
residual  symptoms  seven  days  after  he  had 
smoked  marihuana. 


VIETNAMESE  MARIHtTANA 

To  place  the  following  findings  in  proper 
perspective  several  factors  should  first  be 
mentioned.  Marihuana  is  cheap  and  readily 
available  in  Vietnam,  disguised  in  regular 
American  cigarette  packs.  This  is  so  well 
done  that  It  Is  virtually  Impossible  to  tell 
the  difference  without  either  removing  the 
filling  from  the  cigarettes  or  smoking  them. 

Vietnamese  marihuana  is  reported  by  the 
Army  Chemical  Laboratory  in  Japan  to  be 
about  twice  as  potent  (content  of  resins) 
as  that  normally  sold  or  found  in  the  United 
States.  Because  the  resins  are  produced  by 
the  plant  as  a  protective  agent  against  the 
harmful  effects  of  the  sun,'^  It  is  easy  for 
anyone  familiar  with  the  climatic  conditions 
of  Vietnam  to  understand  the  plant's  In- 
creased resin  production.  South  Vietnam  lies 
between  the  eighth  and  the  17th  parallels, 
and  thus  has  a  much  more  tropical  climate 
than  the  United  States  (24°-49°)  or  Mexico 
(15°-33° ) ,  where  the  most  potent  marihuana 
sold  in  the  United  States  Is  grown.  The  resins 
are  concentrated  in  the  tops  and  seed  pods 
of  the  female  plant.  In  Vietnam  the  plant 
Is  so  abundant  that  most  preparations  make 
use  of  only  the  female  tops  and  seed  pods. 

In  addition,  approximately  50 '7  of  the 
Cannabis  contraband  seized  in  Vietnam  con- 
tains opiates.  Therefore,  the  quality  of  the 
Cannabis  derivatives  used  there  is  likely  to 
produce  a  much  stronger  effect  on  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  smoking  of  Cannabis  derivatives  Is 
not  uncommon  in  Vietnam.  Several  surveys 
Indicated  that  more  than  SO  (SC-'.-eS^) 
of  the  soldiers  used  Cannabis  derivatives  at 
least  once  during  their  tour  of  duty  In  Viet- 
nam."" Our  experience  confirms  this  esti- 
mate. 

FINDINGS 

The  findings  In  the  12  cases  of  acute  toxic 
psychosis  associated  with  Cannabis  intoxica- 
tion are  presented  in  the  Table.  In  all  In- 
stances, this  was  the  patient's  first  admitted 
exposure  to  marihuana  and  in  each  case 
marked  physical  symptoms  appeared  soon 
after  the  subjects  began  to  smoke.  Symptoms 
included  burning  and  irritation  of  the  re- 
spiratory tract  accompanied  by  an  urge  to 
cough;  Impaired  coordination  and  difficulty 
with  fine  movements;  odd,  irregular,  and 
vague  aching  of  the  large  muscles  of  the 
extremities  (especially  the  legs):  and  Irrita- 
tion of  the  conjunctivae. 

Impaired  cognitive  functioning  was  also 
present  in  each  soldier.  This  Included  im- 
pairment of  orientation  to  either  time  or 
place;  severe  Impairment  of  memory,  most 
particularly  of  recent  memory;  impairment 
of  intellectual  functioning  manifested  by 
confusion,  short  attention  span,  and  diffi- 
culty concentrating;  impaired  thinking  with 
tangential  and  disjointed  qualities;  and  im- 
paired Judgment. 

The  12  exhibited  liability  of  affect  and 
marked  anxiety  and  tearfulness.  Ten  showed 
paranoid  symptoms  Including  suspiciousness, 
referentiallty,  and  delusions  or  hallucina- 
tions. Expressed  fear  of  overt  homosexual 
assault  on  the  patient  was  frequently  a  factor 
in  bringing  the  soldier  to  the  medical  facility. 

Two  patients  had  significant  psychiatric 
histories  and  diagnosis  of  personality  dis- 
order could  be  made.  The  remainder  had  a 
negative  history  and  no  evidence  of  preex- 
isting personality  disorder. 

None  of  the  cases  presented  any  serious 
difficulty  during  hospitalization.  In  all  cases 
the  patient  was  able  to  return  to  duty  with- 
in a  week.  Informal  follow-up  disclosed  no 
further  difficulties.  All  except  the  soldier  in- 
volved in  the  shooting  incident  successfully 
completed  their  tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam. 
Initially  the  first  patients  hospitalized  were 
treated  with  moderate  doses  of  phenothla- 
zlnes and  soporifics.  In  addition  they  received 
individual  as  well  as  group  therapy.  It  soon 
became  apparent  that  the  phenothlazlnes 
were  doing  more  for  the  therapist  and  the 
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ward   personnel   than   for  ihe  jjatients    Fol- 
lowing this  realization  no  drugs  were  used 

COMMENT 

The  material  presented  atxive  Is  similar 
to  the  cases  originally  described  by  Brom- 
berg  :n  1934.'  the  only  difference  being  our 
emphasis  on  the  ■organic"  signs  present  and 
the  short  duration  of  the  psychotic  state 
Reports  and  p>ersonal  communications  from 
Vietnam  Indicate  that  similar  cases  continue 
to  t>e  seen,  and  at  about  the  same  rate.  le. 
one  Ui  two  per  month  •  This  raises  several 
questions  di  Is  this  a  valid  clinical  syn- 
drome, and  If  so.  is  the  involvement  of  Can- 
nabis derivatives  essential  or  Is  It  merely 
an  added  stress'  (2t  If  this  Is  a  valid  clin- 
ical syndmrne  why  has  it  not  been  reported 
In  the  pa.st  30  years''  (3)  Are  there  factors 
present  In  Vietnam  which  predispose  the 
occurrence  of  this  condition  there,  but  not 
In  the  United  States'* 

It  would  seem  that  this  is  a  valid  clinical 
syndrome  having  a  central  core,  consistent 
signs,  and  characteristic  symptoms  The  con- 
dition immediately  followed  inhalation  of 
the  smoke  of  a  cigarette  containing  Cannabis 
derivatives  and  the  symptoms  rapidly  in- 
tensified In  each  case  this  was  the  first  ex- 
perience with  Cannabis  derivatives  The  signs 
and  symptoms  had  a  definite  toxic,  organic 
quality  and  the  condition  seemed  to  be 
self-Umltlng  Recovery  was  complete  and  the 
symptoms  did  not  recur  More  than  one  pey- 
chiHtrist  made  the  diagnosis  of  psychosis  in 
11  nf  the  12  cases  In  no  Instance  was  a 
similar  case  seen  which  did  not  Involve  the 
use  of  Cannabis  derivatives 

Since  the  Incidence  of  combat  reactions 
In  Vietnam  is  low  in  comparison  with  other 
wars,  and  since  the  visible  Incidence  of  mari- 
huana psychosis  seems  so  high,  some  ob- 
servers have  postulated  that  we  are  en- 
countering the  same  syndrome,  except  that 
It  !s  precipitated  by  marihuana,  not  combat 
This  study  is  unable  to  confirm  or  deny  this 
postulate  However,  these  cases  differ  from 
most   combat  reactions   reported 

We  believe  that  Cannabis  Is  directly  and 
e.^entlaily  involved  In  the  development  of 
the  syndrome  Environmental  stresses  may 
p<jten'late.  exaggerate,  or  otherwise  effect  the 
svmptoms  The  wme  environment  may  also 
ha. e  caused  nonprofessionals  to  har.dle  those 
persons  less  severely  affected  by  smoking  Can- 
nabis derivatives  leaving  only  those  severely 
affected  with  toxic  psychosis  to  be  seen  In 
medical  facilities 

While  many  of  the  environmental  factors 
of  Vietnam  are  not  present  in  the  United 
States  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  syndrome 
described  above  does  occur  here  Most  cases 
are  probably  handled  within  the  community 
by  nonprofessionals,  and  only  a  few  persons 
are  seen  by  physicians  Those  persons  who 
seek  a  physicians  care  may  not  volunteer  or 
admit  to  Cannabis  usage  because  It  Is  Illegal 
As  the  symptoms  clear  in  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time  the  physician  may  be  satisfied 
and  look  no  further  into  the  cause  Even  If 
t.;e  patient  dijes  admit  to  using  Cannabis. 
will  the  physician  accept  this  as  a  possible 
e'lology  "I 

One  of  us  I  J  W  T  I  recently  heard  of  such 
a  ca5e  A  young  wonvan  was  admitted  to  a  uni- 
versity psychiatric  hospital  In  a  psychotic 
state  with  a  history  of  having  smoked  Can- 
nibls  derivatives  for  the  first  time  Her  symp- 
toms were  qui'e  similar  to  those  we  observed, 
and  she  was  discharged  after  several  days 
TTie  physician  in  charge  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  possibility  of  Cannabis  producing  the 
psychosis,  and  the  etlolcn^y  of  her  transient 
psychotic  state  was  not  determined 

Cannabis  derivatives,  ais  a  causal  or  precipi- 
tating agent,  should  be  considered  whenever 
a  young  person  presents  with  an  acute  toxic 
psychosis  with  paranoid  features  Since  p<Ts- 
sesslon   of  the  drug  Is  illegal,   accurate  his- 


tories may  not  be  obtainable,  but  the  phy- 
sician must  be  alert  to  the  possibility  of  mari- 
huana psychosis  In  ctises  re-wmbllng  acute 
schizophrenic  reaction,  acute  paranoid  psy- 
chosl.s,  or  acute  toxic-metabolic  psychosis. 

CE.NERIC  A.NO  TR*DE  NAMES  OF  DRl'CS 

Chlorpromazlne  hydrochloride — Thorazine 
Hydrochloride 

Chlordiazepoxide  hydrochloride — Librium. 
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Mr  DODD  Mr  President,  this  article 
contaiii-s  .some  interesting  facts  about  this 
problem  I  hope  tliat  all  Senators  iiiter- 
ested  in  this  subject  will  read  It  very 
carefully,  "specially  the  ca.ses  involving 
members  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

Tho  Se:intor  from  lo-.va  asked  for  .sci- 
entific cases  on  this  subject  and  I  say  to 
him  here  it  is.  And  I  have  more.  But  this 
study  di-scusses  the  terrible  consequences 
that  this  Vietnan-.ese  marihuana  can 
have  on  our  troops  Two  statements  from 
that  article  are  vital  to  this  debate.  They 
are: 

Phy.slcl.»ns  In  Vietnam  have  been  Impresfed 
by  the  severity  and  frequency  of  adver^^e  re- 
actions to  sm-jklng  Cmnabii  derivative,? 

And  further: 

The  physician  must  be  alert  to  the  possi- 
bility of  marlhii.-ina  p^yrhosls  In  cases  resem- 
bling acute  schizophrenic  reaction,  acute 
paranoid  psychosis,  or  acute  toxlc-metabollc 
psychosis 

As  the  Senator  from  To«a  knows,  these 
types  of  psychotic  reactions  are  the  most 
dangerous  known  m  the  field  of  psychi- 
atr>' 

Mr  President.  I  believe  that  the  entire 
Judiciary  Committee  is  .sympathetic  to 
the  problem  of  what  penalties  are  proper 
and  fitting  and  should  be  Imposed  for 
possession  of  marihuana  I  have  felt  for 
a  long  time  that  it  is  fruitless  and  is  not 
doing  us  any  good.  That  is  why  this  blU 


would  change  the  offense  of  possession  of 
marihuana  from  a  felony  to  a  misde- 
meanor. 

Under  the  bill,  one  found  RUilty  of  pos- 
se.ssion  of  marihuana  can  be  given  a  sus- 
pended sentence,  or  can  be  wivcn  a  sen- 
tence of  1  day  and  a  fine  of  $1:  but.  In 
any  event,  ;t  will  be  up  to  the  judge  who 
looks  at  all  the  facts  and  circumstances. 
I  think  that  is.  at  present,  the  reasonable 
thing  to  do;  because  there  are  many  cases 
wiiere  more  severity  is  indicated  than  in 
others. 

A  youngster  who  has  two  or  three 
marihuana  cigarettes  in  his  posse.ssion  is 
not  indicative  of  tlie  kind  of  case  that 
should  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for 
a  year  or  6  month.;,  or  possibly  for  any 
time  at  all  There  has  been  too  much  of 
that.  It  should  be  stopped  and  we  want 
to  stop  unjast  punishment;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  from  what  we  know  about 
marihuana,  and  the  dangers  and  the 
harms  that  come  to  a  qood  many  people 
from  smoking  it.  we  do  not  believe  it  is 
wi.se  or  In  the  public  interest,  now.  to  say 
that  this  is  a  "patsy"  offense,  such  as  a 
-schoolboy  prank,  f.nd  that  it  should  be 
re.ijarded  as  such. 

Earlier  in  colloquy.  I  said  that  we  know 
about  ca^es  where  the  uersonalities  of 
human  beings  who  have  smoked  mari- 
huana have  been  drastically  changed  and 
they  have  done  brutish  and  sadistic 
things  to  other  hunian  beings. 

This  is  not  only  one  case.  There  are 
more  than  one.  My  recollection  is  that 
Dr.  Yollcs  himself  indicated  in  his  testi- 
mony before  our  committee  that  in  some 
cases  this  sort  of  thing  undoubtedly  does 
hapiJen. 

The  point  is  that  people  respond  to 
marihuana  difTercntly.  that  the  effect  on 
everyone  is  not  the  same,  and  that  the 
effect  of  one  type  of  marihuana  is  not  the 
same  on  everyone.  There  are  different 
types  of  marihuana.  There  is  Asiatic 
marihuana,  or  hashish,  as  it  is  called, 
which  Is  a  ver>'.  very  strong  type  of  mari- 
huana and  does  harmful  things  to  some 
people.  This  I  know  to  be  a  fact.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  dispute  about  that 
from  anyone  who  ever  appeared  before 
our  committee. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Would  the  Senator  agree 
that  the  same  character  changes  he  de- 
scril)es  as  resulting  from  the  use  of 
Asiatic  marihuana  frequently  also  result 
from  the  consumption  of  alcohol? 

Mr.  DODD.  No.  I  do  not.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  true,  Senator.  I  have  asked  that 
question  of  a  number  of  people  who  are 
knowledgeable  in  that  field.  That  is  the 
only  answer  I  can  give  the  Senator.  It  is 
my  judgment  that  that  is  not  true. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  read  into 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  statement 
made  by  Maj.  Joel  Kaplan,  a  psychia- 
trist who  commanded  one  of  the  two 
neuropsychlatric  specialty  teams  in  Viet- 
nam. When  he  came  back  to  this  country 
he  told  us  about  some  of  his  experiences 
he  had  over  there.  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  an  interview  with  the  major  in 
which  he  said; 

Let  me  tell  you  then  some  other  experiences 
we  had  over  there.  As  you  said,  over  here,  you 
know.  Instead  of  today  a  oocktall  party,  it 
might  be  a  pot  party  among  people  In  their 
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30's  and  40's  and  so  forth.  What  I  saw  over 
there,  and  what  we  all — all  the  psychiatrists 
who  came  over  from  the  States  felt  oould  not 
be  true  were  the  following.  There  were  mur- 
ders committed  under  the,  just  simply,  under 
the  Influence  of  marihuana.  There  were  rapes 
committed,  assault  and  robbery  committed. 
People,  from  smoking  marihuana,  were  be- 
coming as  Senator  Dodd  pointed  out  this 
term,  toxlcally  psychotic,  which  meant  th*t 
they  would  become  extremely  paranoid,  sus- 
picious of  what  was  going  on  around  them 
and  they'd  begin  to  read  Into  what  people 
were  doing  something  In  reference  to  them- 
selves. 

The  major  then  pointed  out  that  this 
would  lead  them  to  do  violent  and  brutal 
things. 

This  sort  of  testimony  Is  not  unique. 
We  heard  It  from  a  lot  of  people.  Again, 
the  point  is  that  we  cannot  take  the 
chance  of  treating  this  problem  as  some- 
thing that  Is  not  really  very  serious. 
It  Ls  very  serious,  and  it  does  very  serious 
and  harmful  things  to  people  and  they 
in  turn  do  terrible  things  to  other  people. 

I  think  that  with  the  provision  of  this 
bill  reducing  the  possession  of  marihuana 
down  to  a  mlsdeameanor  and  taking 
away  the  mandatory  requirement  of  the 
imposition,  the  penalty,  that  we  are  going 
as  far  as  we  should  go. 

I  hope  that  after  the  bill  Is  passed 
and  the  committee  Is  appointed  and 
makes  its  studies  and  the  results  are 
available,  maybe  we  will  find  that  we  will 
be  able  to  further  reduce  the  penalty. 
However,  right  now  there  is  no  reason  for 
doing  so.  And  my  suspicion  Is  that  we 
will  not  do  so  after  the  report  is  In. 

In  any  event,  I  find  nothing  to  sub- 
stantiate the  impression  that  this  is  a 
triviality  and  a  thing  we  should  avoid 
most  of  the  time.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  wants  to  say  that. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
anything  I  have  said  today  or  at  any 
other  time  that  would  cause  the  Senator 
to  indicate  that  I  think  the  question  of 
marihuana  is  a  triviality? 

Mr.  DODD.  No.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
does  not  think  so.  But  I  am  trying  to 
say  that  people  outside  of  this  Chamber, 
people  In  the  country,  and  particularlly 
youngsters,  will,  when  they  read  that  the 
Senate  reduced  the  penalty  to  6  months, 
think  It  is  not  a  very  serious  question. 

So,  for  all  these  reasons,  I  hope  I  have 
spelled  out  sufficient  reason  why  the 
amendment  should  not  be  agreed  to. 

I  believe  It  Is  not  wise  to  do  so  now. 

So  many  times  In  this  debate  I  have 
said  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  that  I 
share  his  views.  I  say  it  again.  I  do  share 
his  views  on  this  problem.  And  I  have 
thought  about  It  very  seriously,  as  the 
Senator  knows. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
tional 2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  If  we  agree 
to  this  reduction.  I  am  afraid  we  will 
bring  on  more  trouble  than  we  already 
have. 

It  Is  true  that  these  yoimgsters  who 


are  smoking  this  drug  are  not  crimi- 
nals, as  the  Senator  has  pointed  out. 
Certainly  they  are  not  hardened  crimi- 
nals. They  are  doing  it  for  an  adventure. 
However,  I  think  the  thing  is  so  bad 
and  so  potentially  harmful  that  we  have 
to  hold  the  line. 
Therefore,  I  hope  the  amendment  will 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  way 
the  section  now  reads,  the  last  sentence 
of  that  section  is: 

A  second  or  subsequent  offense  shall  be 
punished  as  a  subsequent  or  second  offense 
under  section  601(c),  subparagraph   (2). 

That  language,  according  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
would  be  deleted,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  would  mean  that 
a  third  or  fourth  offense  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  penalty  prescribed  in  section 
508.  which  Is  simply  to  double  the  pen- 
alty for  the  first  offense. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  And  that  is  not  con- 
sidered to  be  within  the  spirit  of  the 
bill  insofar  as  the  general  scheduling  of 
the  penalty  Is  concerned. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  Is  correct.  I 
have  not  talked  about  that,  but  that  Is 
an  Important  aspect  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  that  sentence  were 
maintained,  we  would  have  section  501(c) 
subparagraph  2  control  which  would 
make  a  sentence  on  a  second  or  subse- 
quent offense  imprisonment  for  5  years 
or  not  more  than  $5,000.  This  is  more 
consistent  with  the  situation  where  a 
man  persists  in  this  practice  and  keeps 
on  bringing  misery  to  many  hundreds  of 
people,  is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  This  is  stUl  aU  subject 
to  the  tentative  proposition  which  we 
had  recognized  from  the  very  inception 
when  we  had  this  bill  up  originally.  It 
was  then  on  a  felony  basis.  We  put  it 
back  on  a  misdemeanor  basis  with  the 
provision  that  the  entire  record  could 
be  expunged  If  the  offender  were  to  be- 
have himself  afterward.  We  were  doing 
that  in  an  effort  to  cooperate  with  him. 
Even  that  provision  will  be  subject  to  the 
report  of  this  Committee  on  Marihuana. 

In  our  jurisprudence,  a  man  is  pre- 
sumed innocent  until  he  is  proved  to  be 
guilty.  I  know  of  no  such  rule  that  at- 
taches to  a  substance  such  as  marihuana. 
The  burden  should  not  be  put  on  us  to 
prove  that  under  the  prima  facie  evi- 
dence. We  put  in  the  provision  that  it  be 
a  misdemeanor  and  then  depend  on  the 
study  of  the  Commission  on  Narcotics. 
We  can  then  go  in  one  direction  or  the 
other  or  stay  on  this  line  if  that  seems 
more  desirable. 
Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  is  correct.  The 


Senator  will  remember — and  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  listening — that 
Dr.  Stanley  Yolles,  who  Is  a  very  dis- 
tinguished physician,  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  and 
a  real  authority  in  this  field,  endorses 
this  bill.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska 
knows  that. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  DODD.  That  Is  the  way  It  should 
be  done.  And  I  know  the  Senator  read 
from  his  testimony  before  our  commit- 
tee. Dr.  Yolles  knows  a  great  deal  about 
the  subject.  He  thinks  we  are  on  the 
right  track  here. 

I  know  what  motivates  the  Senator 
from  Iowa.  He  is  a  gentle,  compassionate 
man.  He  feels  very  acutely  the  suffering 
of  these  young  people  and  many  other 
people  because  of  the  narcotic  situation. 
I  do,  too.  But  I  feel  for  those  fathers, 
mothers,  sisters,  and  brothers  across  this 
land.  And  I  know  a  lot  of  them  have  been 
afflicted  by  this. 

I  have  calls  every  day  from  p>eople  in 
my  State  and  outside  of  my  State  asking 
for  help,  asking  me  if  there  is  some  way 
I  can  help  their  son  or  daughter. 

Most  of  the  time  there  is  not  any- 
thing I  can  do.  So  I  know  about  the  pain 
involved  in  this.  I  am  well  aware  of  it. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  myself  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized  for 
3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  not  one  who  likes  to 
inflict  pain  on  others.  I  would  be  the  last 
one  to  do  It.  I  really  and  truly  believe 
that  we  have  to  hold  the  line  in  the  inter- 
est of  all  those  who  have  been  a£9icted 
or  will  be  afflicted  in  the  future  imtil 
such  time  as  we  can  find  an  answer  to 
this  awful  problem  of  marihuana. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  complimentary  state- 
ment to  which  I  do  not  think  he  will 
object? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
the  distinguished  Senator  and  his  entire 
committee  to  know  that  I  appreciate  and 
am  entirely  sympathetic  with  the  ap- 
proach they  take.  I  think  it  was  a  fine 
thing.  I  think  they  acted  on  the  basis  of 
what  we  know.  And  they  did  it  because 
of  their  own  compassion  and  concern 
over  marihuana. 

I  think  that  is  a  fine  thing.  My  only 
regret  is  that  I  do  not  think  they  have 
gone  far  enough. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  mentioned 
the  second  offense  of  marihuana  pos- 
session. If  I  understand  my  amendment, 
all  I  propose  is  to  treat  it  the  same  as 
in  the  case  of  drugs  and  other  narcotics. 
Mr.  DODD.  I  believe  that  is  correct. 
And  to  make  clear  exactly  what  we  have 
done  in  this  bill  on  penalties,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  chart  comparing 
the  penalty  structures  in  the  bill  with 
the  present  narcotics  laws. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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COMPARISON  OF  PENALTY  STRUCTURtS  BtTWfEN  S    32*6  (CONTROLLeO  DANGEROUS  SUBSTANCES  ACT  OF  l%9)  AND  PRESENT  LAW 


Violation 


Law  applicable 


Maiimutn 

line    Sentence  (yeais) 


Unia«tui  disti  Bution.  possession  with  intent  to  dislntiuie, 
manuUcture.  importation  and  eipoftJtion.  elc 


(Istoltense) 

Note   Undf  r  ensting  Federal  la«,  possession  •iin 
int:-nt  to  disliiDule  is  not  a  sepaiale  ottense 


Present  la* 

Narcotics     ..   

MariDuana 

Dangeious  drugs 
S  3246 

I  and  M  narcot  cs 

I  and  II  nonnaicolicand  I 


I  substances 


S.20.0OO 
20.000 
10.000 

2S.00O 
15,000 


bto20 
.  .    do.. 
UptoS 

Up  to  12. 
Up  toS 


Special  paiole  term 


No.... .4. .*..,« 

No 

No  .. 

At  least  3  years 
At  east  2  years 


Probation  or 

suspended 

senience  Pdrole 

peimilted  permitted 


(2d  oltense) 


IV  substances 
Present  Ian 

Narcotics 

Marihuana 

Dangerous  drugs        ..  

S  3246 

I  and  II  narcotics     »<- 

I  and  1 1  nonnarcotic  and  lit  subttancos. 

IV  substances 


5.000    Uptol 


20,000 
20.000 
20.000 

so.ooo 

30,000 
10.000 


10  to  40 

do 

UptoS 

Up  to  24 
Up  to  10 
Up  to  2 


No   „ 

No 

No 

.   No 

At  least  6  yeais 
.  At Isast 4  yaars. 
.  No     


No  . 

No 

Yes 

Yes  . 
Yes 

Yes 

No 
No 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

.  Yts 


No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 
No. 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yos. 


Violation 


Law  applicabit 


Mjiimum 
line 


Sentence  (years) 


Prob.ition  or 
suspended  Parole 
senteiice  pet- 
permitted  mitted 


Simple  possession  (First  olfense). 


(2d  offense) 


Distribution  ot  small  amounts ot  marihuana  lor  no  profit 


(1st  ottense) 

(2do«ense) 

Continuing  criminal  enterprise. 


Present  law 

Narcotics. 

Marihuana 

Dangerous  drugs     . 
S.  3241; 

I  and  II  narcotics 

I  and  II  nonnarcotic  and  III  substances 

IV  substances 
Present  law 

Narcotics 

Marihuana. 

Dangerous  drugs 
S   3246 

I  and  It  narcotics 

I  and  II  nonnarcotics  and  III  substances. 

IV  substances  . 
Present  law 

No  applicable  provisions. 
S.3246. 


J20.000    2  to  10 

20. 000  do 

1.000    Uptol 


b  000 

5  000 
5  000 


do 
do 
do 


20.000    5  to  20 
20, 000  do. 

1.000    Uptol. 


10.000 
10  000 
10,000 


Up  to  2. 
do 
do 


Present  law 

No  applKable  provisions. 
S.3246 


(1st  oWeise) 

(2d  ortense) 


5. 000    1   

IS.OOO    UptolO. 


50,000    5  to  life 
100,000     10  to  lite. 


Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 

No  . 
No.- 
Yes. 

Yes 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Vm.. 


No. 

No. 


Yes. 

Yes 
Yes. 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

No 
Yes 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes 
Yes 


Yes. 
Yes. 


No. 
No. 


VIOLATION 


Distribution  to  persons  uidec  the  age  3t  13. 


S  3246  provides  that  any  person  over  18  who  knowingly  and  intentionally  violates  subsec  501(8X1)  by  distributing  a  substance  classified  in  schedules 

,  or  iTwh  ch  1  a  narcTc  to  a  person  under  18  J>n  of  aje  -no  .s  at  least  3  years  his  ,un,or  ,s  punishable  by  a  term  of  imprisonment  tvvice  that 
authorised  by  subsec  SOKiKD  by  a  fme  of  $25(5oO,  or  botn  D.stnbution  ji  an,  other  controlled  dangerous  substance  classif.ed  in  schedules  L  II, 
in  or  V  by  a  e.""  ove  18  to  a  person  under  18  who  ,s  at  least  3  years  h.s  lunior  is  punishable  by  a  term  of  imprisonment  up  to  twice  that  author- 
lied  unde?suVsec  ioKcK.')  or  (3),  D,  the  f.ne  auinonzed  under  .uDsection  Ml(c){2)  or  (3),  or  both  For  any  ol  these  ohenses  imposition  or  execu- 


ment  for  not  moie  than  15  yejis.  a  line  not  eiceeJ'ig  1^0  'XIO.  o'  both 


Conditional  discharge  tor  possess 
offense 


Endeavor  and  conspiracy. 


the  terms  of  orobation,  ^^e^.uull"I•Io^llol•ll•^J|«^J•vol•^/•v■ft-■■,-■'-K•— -----r-- z  '.j   '    Z'''Z"    'j  .       f.ik..,  .»»...  «*  »k. 

probation  the  court  shall  discharge  trie  person  and  dismiss  the  proceedings  Such  discharge  shall  not  be  deemed  a  conviction  for  the  purposes  of  the 
diMbiiities  imposed  by  law  upon  persons  con.ictel  of  crimes  However,  such  discharge  and  dismissal  under  these  sections  is  available  only  once  with 

The'Va^e'no's'oJrsio'ns  lor  Ist-oHender  treatment  under  present  Federal  law  for  offenses  involving  possession  of  narcotics  or  marihuana   There  is  a 

provision  allowing  tor  Ist-otfender  treatment  under  the  Drug  Abuse  Control  Arrendments  of  1%5.  but  it  is  applicable  only  to  cases  involving  possession 

ol  dangerous  drug^ 
S  3246  pro. ides  that  any  person  who  endeavors  or  conspires  to  commit  any  of  ense  under  the  act  may  be  punished  by  imprisonment  andor  fine,  which 

may  net  eiceed  the  maiimum  punishment  proscribed  lor  committing  the  offense  .  .^       .  ^  >.  ^  ^        „..,« .».  .-^/n,  i,n. 

Present  Federal  law  provides  that  any  person  who  conspires  lo  commit  an  offense  under  any  ol  the  Kts  may  be  punished  by  ™P''«'"'"f"' »"'J,°' ''"' 

not  e.ceeding  the  manmum  punishment  proscribed  lor  committing  the  offense  Attempt  to  commit  an  offense  under  any  of  the  eiisting  acts  is  not 

punishatjie  as  an  offense 


Mr.  DODD.  In  summation.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  believe  that  the  one  part  of  S. 
3246  which  takes  the  biMne^t  and  best 
step  forward  with  respect  to  drun  coatrul 
is  the  new  penalty  structure  we  iiave 
proposed. 

The  main  point  here  was  to  do  away 
with  the  mandatory  minimum  sentences 
except  for  the  professional  criminal  in- 
volved In  a  continuous  criminal  enter- 
prise. 

The  basic  rationale  for  this  was  the 
recognition  that  the  Judge  should  have 


discretion    in    imposing    penalties    that 

best  fit  the  individual  before  the  court. 

In  line  with  that  rationale  we  gave  the 
court  all  the  possible  alternatives  for  al- 
most all  drug  vnolauons  and  particularly 
for  the  possession  of  marihuana. 

These  include  su.spended  sentence,  pro- 
bation, parole  and  discharge  and  dLsmis- 
sal  of  proceedings  for  first  possession 
otfenses  Of  course  there  are  reasonable 
upiier  limits  for  institutional  commit- 
ment if  the  judge  finds  such  commitment 
neces.sar>- 


I  believe  these  upper  limits  for  con- 
finement are  so  reasonable  including  the 
up  to  1  year  sentence  for  possession  that 
I  carmot  support  any  amendment  In  this 
area. 

If  the  judge  is  to  have  true  discretion 
it  must  work  both  ways. 

In  that  connection  I  think  we  have 
sufficient  support  for  the  proposed  pen- 
alties in  the  record  of  the  hearings. 

Even  the  medical  people  who  do  not 
favor  stiff  penalties  were  In  favor  of 
some  legal  controls. 


I 
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Dr.  Stanley  Yolles,  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health,  who  supplied 
the  bulk  of  our  testimony  on  marihuana 
said: 

I  do  not  at  this  time  advocate  tiie  removal 
of  all  restrictions  on  the  use  of  marihuana. 

Medically  speaking  1  can  not  give  It  a 
clean  bill  of  health.  But  penalties  for  its  use 
should  be  lowered,  in  proportion  to  the 
danger  and  the  risk  to  the  Individual  and 
society  of  this  drug. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  formal  statement  made  by 
Dr.  Stanley  F.  Yolles  before  the  Sub- 
committee To  Investigate  Juvenile  De- 
linquency on  September  17,  1969,  made 
part  of  the  permanent  record  of  these 
proceedings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement    by     Stanley    F.    Yolles,    MX>., 
Before  the  Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
jtrvENiLE  Delinquency  or  the  Committee 
ON  THE  Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate,  on  Control 
OF   DRUG  Abuse,  September  17,  1969 
Mr.  Chairman:  Members  of  the  Committee, 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore you  today  as  a  professional  involved  and 
Interested  in  the  phenomenon  of  drug  abiise 
m  the  United  States.  I  would  like  to  make 
clear   that   I   am   not   representing   the   De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
The  Department  has  not  filed  a  report  on  the 
bills    pending    before    you    and    therefore    I 
cannot  comment  officially  about  them. 

As  a  physician,  my  opinions,  convictions 
and  concluBlons  are  based  on  almost  twenty 
years  of  professional  Involvement  in  the  de- 
velopment of  research,  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation as  they  relate  to  users  of  narcotics 
and  other  dangerous  drugs.  My  professional 
experience  at  the  Public  Health  Service  Hos- 
pital In  Lexington,  Kentucky  and  through 
the  succeeding  years  at  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health,  has  included  consid- 
eration of  all  facets  of  the  drug  problem — 
from  prevention  to  penalties.  So  I  have  some 
strong  convictions  on  the  subject,  based  on 
professional  and  scientific  experience. 

With  your  approval,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
first  like  to  summarize  the  drug  situation 
and  then  talk  about  hard  narcotics  and 
marihuana  as  separate  and  distinct  parts 
of  the  total  problem. 

Dr.  Sidney  Cohen.  Director  of  the  NIMH 
Division  of  Narcotic  Addiction  and  Drug 
Abuse  will  speak  to  the  hallucinogens,  the 
amphetamines  and  the  barbiturates. 

the  drug  PHENOMENON 

The  widespread  social  problem  of  drug 
abuse  In  the  United  States  Is  no  longer  re- 
stricted to  any  one  part  of  our  population. 

It  Is  found  at  all  social  and  economic 
levels:  In  the  core  city  and  in  the  suburbs. 
It  Is  no  longer  restricted  only  to  the  young. 
It  Involves  the  Junior  executive  and  the 
housewife,  the  professional  Individual  as  well 
as  the  ne'er-do-well. 

In  this  situation,  there  are  things  that 
need  to  be  said  on  the  basis  of  available  fact 
and  of  professional  and  scientific  experience. 

There  are  unfortunately  no  totally  reliable 
data  on  the  prevalence  of  drug  abuse,  but 
It  is  a  problem  that  is  growing  at  an  alarm- 
ing r:»te. 

In  the  case  of  narcotic  drugs,  statistics 
supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  for  1968  indicate  that  there 
are  approximately  65  thousand  active  hard 
rwircoffc  addicts  In  the  United  States.  This 
is  undoubtedly  a  minimal  estimate,  since 
it  Is  solely  ba.sed  on  reporting  from  law  en- 
forcement agencies. 


A  more  plausible  estimate  Is  in  the  range 
of  100  thousand  to  125  thousand  active  nar- 
cotic abusers  in  the  United  States. 

The  number  of  non-narcotic  drug  abusers, 
including  those  addicted  or  habituated  to 
agents  such  as  sedatives,  stimulants,  related 
drugs,  and  certain  tranquilizers,  can  only  be 
grossly  estimated. 

The  range  of  persons  directly  affected  by 
abuse  of  these  drugs,  based  on  available 
data  on  production  and  illicit  distribution, 
lies  somewhere  between  a  quarter  and  a  half 
million    people. 

The  use  of  LSD  has  apparently  declined 
during  the  past  two  years,  but  there  is  still 
evidence  of  active  experimentation  with 
LSD  by  some  teen-agers.  It  remains  a  drug 
of  abuse  essentially  for  young  middle- 
income  persons. 

Marihuana  use  has  been  rapidly  increas- 
ing In  the  past  five  years. 

A  recent  survey  of  certain  high  schools 
suggests  that  as  many  as  50  percent  of  stu- 
dents In  selected  urban  and  suburban  areas 
surveyed  have  had  some  experience  with 
marihuana. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  persons  In  the 
United  States,  both  Juvenile  and  adult,  who 
have  used  marihuana  at  least  once  is  about 
8  million  and  may  be  as  high  as  12  million 
people. 

On  a  worldwide  basis,  marihuana  Is  an  In- 
toxicant second  only  to  alcohol  In  popular- 
ity and  Is  used  by  some  200  to  250  million 
people. 

These  are  facts  to  be  reckoned  with  in  a 
reasoned  discussion  of  the  problem  and  its 
possible  control.  But  because  drug  use  and 
abuse  touches  our  deepest  values,  our  hopes, 
our  aspirations  as  well  as  our  fears,  it  is  an 
emotionally-charged  area. 

For  every  false  prophet  advocating  drug 
use  there  Is  a  vlewer-wlth-alarm  prone  to 
sensationalism  and  the  advocacy  of  simplis- 
tic solutions.  As  our  sensitivity  to  the  drug 
problem  has  increased  over  the  years,  our 
sense  of  proportion  seems  to  have  dimin- 
ished. 

However,  In  recent  months,  there  have 
been  significant  Indications  that  we,  as  a 
population,  are  ready  to  stop  defending  the 
mistakes  of  the  past  in  our  efforts  to  con- 
trol the  abuse  of  dangerous  drugs  and, 
rather,  to  explore  new  pathways  through 
which  our  society  can  make  Its  decisions. 

Both  President  Nixon  and  President 
Johnson  have  strongly  stated  this  need  for 
a  new  approach  toward  understanding  the 
problem. 

President  Johnson,  recognizing  that  a 
recodification  and  unification  of  the  laws 
on  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  was  long 
overdue,  established  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal  Laws. 
The  report  of  this  Commission  has  not  as 
yet  been  published,  but  Its  findings  will  In- 
clude recommendations  on  drug  legislation. 

President  Nixon,  In  his  message  to  Congresfl 
on  combating  drug  abuse,  stated  that  "it  has 
been  a  common  oversimplification  to  consider 
narcotics  addiction  or  drug  abuse  to  be  a 
law  enforcement  problem  alone." 

Pointing  out  that  effective  control  of  Il- 
licit drugs  requires  the  cooperation  of  many 
agencies  of  the  Federal,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, the  President  said,  "At  the  Fed- 
eral level,  the  burden  of  the  Federal  effort 
must  be  carried  by  the  Departments  of  Jus- 
tice; Health,  Bducatlon,  and  Welfare:  and 
the  Treasury." 

As  a  health  professional.  I  am  strongly  In 
favor  of  this  kind  of  Joint  approach  to  the 
problem  of  control.  I  recognize  and  support 
the  need  for  reasonable  enforcement  meas- 
ures to  control  the  problem.  However,  means 
to  control  drug  abuse  must  Include  reoom- 
mendatlons  from  the  medical  commiuiity,  as 
well  as  from  law  enforcement  officers.  Too 


often.  In  the  past,  the  medical  point  of  view 
has  been  neglected 

Drug  abuse  is  not  a  simple,  unitary  phe- 
nomenon. Drug  use  and  abuse  are  health, 
legal,  social,  economic  and  moral  problems. 

It  Is  necessary.  In  dealing  with  such  com- 
plex phenomena,  for  the  medical  community 
at  this  time  to  accelerate  the  kind  of  research 
which  will  yield  the  basic  knowledge  for  a 
more  rational  approach  to  the  problem. 

President  Nixon  has  also  emphasized  that 
the  solution  to  the  problem  has  been  ham- 
pered by  lack  of  Information. 

"Proper  evaluation  and  solution  of  the 
drug  problem  In  this  country,"  the  Presi- 
dent stated,  "has  been  severely  handicapped 
by  a  dearth  of  scientific  information  on  the 
subject — and  the  prevalence  of  Ignorance  and 
misinformation." 

It  will  take  some  exceedingly  hard  work  to 
dispel  the  doubts  and  mistrust  surrounding 
information  on  drugs,  because  from  the  be- 
ginnings of  efforts  to  control  drug  use  in 
this  country  there  has  been  a  long  parade 
of  what  might  best  be  called  "error"  and 
what  has  ranged  from  ignorance  to  misrep- 
resentation. 

Dr.  Thomas  Parran,  while  serving  as  Sur- 
geon General,  had  this  to  say  In  1938,  during 
the  dedication  ceremonies  of  the  PHS  Hos- 
pital at  Fort  Worth,  Texas : 

"Errors  were  at  first  made  in  the  treatment 
meted  out  to  addicts.  From  doing  nothing 
about  the  narcotic  problem,  we  started  In  a 
sudden  burst  of  enthusiasm  to  clean  up  the 
situation  without  proper  regard  for  human 
values  and  without  considering  the  suffer- 
ing and  distress  entailed  in  a  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  as  it  then  stood. 

"The  law.  in  effect,  made  criminals  out  of 
persons  who  were  guilty  only  of  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  a  weakness  they  could 
not  control.  .  .  . 

"It  soon  t)€came  evident  that  we  were  in 
danger  of  losing  by  too  harsh  application 
of  repressive  measures  what  we  were  gaining 
by  more  intelligent  attention  to  some  phases 
of  the  addiction  problem.  We  often  com- 
pleted the  ruin  of  Individuals  whom  it  was 
our  duty  to  save." 

What  we  must  realize  In  1969  Is  that — al- 
though the  drug  abuse  problem  of  today  Is 
acute — It  has  been  with  us  for  a  long  time 
and  we  have  accomplished  little  In  develop- 
ing techniques  that  might  have  helped  us 
in  our  current  dilemma. 

This  situation  Is  especially  regrettable,  tie- 
cause  there  is  a  large  body  of  information 
available  upon  which  improved  methods  of 
combating  the  drug  abuse  problem  can  be 
based. 

There  are  few  fields  In  which  there  have 
been  so  many  competent  and  thorough  In- 
vestigations by  committees  and  commissions 
over  the  years  as  there  have  been  In  the  area 
of  narcotics   and   other   dangerous   drugs. 

They  Include  the  1938  Mayor's  Committee 
of  New  York;  the  1951  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion's Commission  on  Organized  Crime;  the 
1963  President's  Advisory  Commission  on 
Narcotic  and  Drug  Abuse  (the  Prettyman 
Commission) ;  the  1967  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice; as  well  as  the  Wootton  Committee  of 
Great  Britain. 

These  professional  groups  have  reported 
with  a  unanimity  not  often  evident  in  such 
a  controversial  subject  area  and  I  will  re- 
fer to  some  of  their  specific  recommendations 
later  on.  At  the  moment,  I  merely  want  to 
point  out  that  the  Nation  has  not  accepted 
or  Implemented  their  recommendations.  But 
the  findings  are  available  for  the  using,  so 
that  I  see  no  need  to  establish  another  com- 
mittee or  commission  to  study    marihuana. 

Instead  of  favoring  another  commission,  I 
find  myself  asking,  "How  long.  Oh,  Lord,  how 
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long  are  we  going  to  suggest  new  committees, 
new  commissions  and  new  task  forces  in 
lieu  of  doing  something''  ' 

Certainly,  studies  of  drugs  and  drug  users 
must  and  are  continuing,  many  of  them  sup- 
ported by  the  NIMH  I  submit  that  these 
studies  serve  to  develop  new  InXormatlon 
more  expedlUously  than  any  addlUonal  re- 
vlew-by-commlsaion — at  least  until  we  have 
made  use  of  the  opinions  and  reoommenda- 
Uons  already  available. 

In   contrast   to   establishment    of   another 
commission.    I    would    favor    provisions    to 
direct   the   NIMH    to   conduct   research    and 
make  a  basic  determination  on  marihuana 
Some  relevant  studies  are  already  under  way 
Such    proposals    call    for    an    end    to    the 
approach    that    passes    restrictive    laws    first 
and  then  geU  sclentlflc  evidence  afterward 
We  must   put  a   very  strong  spotlight  on 
this  issue.  Mr    Chairman    It  Is  basic  to  any 
improvement   In   the  -ontrol  of  drug  abuse 
We   cannot   continue   to   restrict    use.    and 
legulate  against  the  use  of  dangerous  sub- 
stances without   sclenaflc   basis   for   ct-ntrol 
Senattir    Hughes,    speaking    in    August    at 
hearings   of   the  Subcommittee   on   Alcohol- 
ism  and   Narcotics.    In    pleading   for   "open- 
mlndedness    and    a    willingness    to    make    a 
fresh  start",  said 

■We  are  working  from  a  prosecution,  rather 
than    a    public    health    approturh 

"The  onus  of  the  criminal  association  with 
drugs  15  a  severe  obstacle  to  therapy  in  drug 
addlc'.ion.  and  we  c*nt  even  communicate 
with  our  kids  about  smoking  pot  because, 
under  our  laws,  smoking  marihuana  and 
shooting  heroin  are  in  the  same  league,  and 
neither  we  nor  our  kids  can  forget  it  " 

This  Committee  is  primarily  concerned  to- 
day with  propoeed  Federal  legislation,  but 
the  current  framework  of  State  law  also 
Illustrates  the  need  for  a  more  sound  basis 
for  public  policies  concerning  drug  abuse 

In  the  last  year.  State  legislatures  within 
this  country  have  passed  diverse  and  some- 
times contradictory  Uws  In  their  efforts  to 
control  drug  abuse  At  least  20  States  have 
this  year  either  passed  new  laws  or  amended 
existing  statutes:  and  another  20  are 
debating  propoeed  changes 

It  would  be  tragic  If  these  changes  con- 
tinue to  be  based  on  old  cotLfuslons  amd 
controversies  The  disparities  among  laws  In 
the  States  need  to  be  lessened  rather  than 
increased  and  this  can  occur  only  after 
agreement  about  the  degree  of  risk  as- 
sociated with  the  use  of  each  drug  and  an 
appropriate  proscription  of  use  based  on 
that  risk,  and  the  Federal  Government  should 
point  the  way 

One  of  the  major  difficulties  In  efforts  to 
arrive  at  effective  control  of  drug  abuse  has 
come  from  the  practice  of  grouping  danger- 
ous drugs  arbitrarily,  with  little  regard  for 
thetr  differing  characteristics  and  their  spe- 
cific and  distinct  effects 

r  hope  that  Dr  Cohen  and  I  can  clarify 
these  differences,  to  help  define  the  degree 
of  danger  In  the  abuse  of  each  of  the  danger- 
ous drugs. 

NASConCS 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  control  of  nar- 
cotics Is  necessary,  both  to  protect  the  user 
and  to  protect  society  The  major  dangers  of 
abuse  of  drugs  such  as  heroin  are  known  and 
have  been  repeatedly  demonstrated 

The  direct  result  of  overuse  may  t>e  death 
Indirect  results  are  often  HI  health,  or  death 
from  hepatitis,  pneumonia,  malnutrition,  or 
Infection  and  disease  Induced  by  the  use  of 
dirty  hypodermic  syringes  And  as  a  way  of 
hfe  for  the  Individual,  there  Is  gross  deteri- 
oration in  a    Junkie"  culture 

Stronger  and  more  effective  controls  of 
smuggling,  sale  and  distribution  of  narcotics 
by  the  underworld  are  needed 

However,    realizing    that    laws    seeking    to 


control  personal  consumption  by  individuals 
are  notoriously  hard  to  enforce.  I  would  urge 
the  further  expansion  of  high  quality  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  progranxa 

The  principle  that  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation of  the  addict  is  to  be  preferred  over 
punishment  has  only  recently  become  a  Fed- 
eral policy,  with  the  passage  of  the  Narcotic 
Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966 

As  I  have  mentioned.  Dr  Parrans  concern 
over  the  punitive  bases  of  treatment  was  ex- 
pressed in  1938  Other  professionals  had  also 
spoken  out  for  reforms.  But  civil  commitment 
for  narcotic  addicts  received  Its  greatest  Im- 
petus in  1962  when  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
'vhe  Robinson  case,  declared  that  statutes 
making  addiction  to  narcotics  a  criminal  of- 
fense were  in  vlolutlon  of  the  Eighth 
Amendment 

The  court  maintained  that  drug  addiction 
is  an  illness  comparable  to  leprosy  insanity, 
and  the  common  cold"  and  that  criminal 
punishment  could  not  be  inflicted  for  It 

Ironically,  although  the  decision  was  a 
milestone  lor  the  principle  nf  ueatment  and 
rehabilitation.  It  came  too  late  to  help  the 
addict  Robinson  Free  while  his  appeal  was 
pending.  Robinson  had  already  died  In  a  Los 
Angeles  alley  before  the  Supreme  Court  made 
Its  ruling  .According  to  police  reports,  the 
cause  of  death  was  an  overdose  of  narcotics. 

The  passage  of  the  Narcotic  Addict  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1966  opened  a  pathway  to 
treatment  of  the  sick  addict 

The  statute  in  no  way  limited  enforcement 
of  laws  designed  to  control  drug  trafHc.  or  to 
prosecute  organlzsed  criminals  What  the  law 
rec<.)gnlzed  is  the  fact  that  the  Individual 
addict   is  sick  and  needs  help 

Trie  NARA  legislation  w.us  adopted  so  that 
a  community-based  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation program  could  be  developed  In  the 
United  States.  Research  advances  made  It 
worthwhile  to  try  some  new  approaches  In 
solving  the  stubborn  narcotics  prv>blem 

The  NIMH  IS  carrying  out  a  comprehensive 
program  m  an  attempt  to  develop  the  neces- 
sary understanding,  manpower  and  Improved 
techniques  for  dealing  with  the  narcotic 
pri>blem 

Through  Its  administration  of  the  NARA 
Act  and  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation 
Amendments  to  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act.  the  NIMH  Is  actively 
carrying  out  the  C.>ngres6lonal  mandate  to 
treat  and  rehabilitate,  rather  than  punish 
the  addict 

The  program  has  been  in  tiperatlon  for  a 
year-and-a-half  Six  community  treatment 
programs  for  narcotic  addiction  were  funded 
In  FY  1968  and  are  In  operation  Ten  more 
were  funded  in  FY  1969 

I  xta  m  general  agreement  with  legislative 
provisions  uj  expand  eligibility  for  treatment 
under  NARA.  to  Include  those  addicts 
charged  with  burglary.  thcKe  who  have  failed 
after  three  or  more  civil  commitments  and 
those  who  have  had  two  or  more  felony 
commitments 

However.  I  must  point  out  that  these  {»- 
tlents  would  require  more  Intensive  Individ- 
ual treatment  than  It  Is  now  possible  to 
provide,  given  the  current  rate  of  funding 
and  the  personnel  ceilings  imposed  on  the 
program. 

Even  f'lr  patients  now  eligible  for  treat- 
ment, the  present  capability  of  the  two 
Federal  Clinical  Research  Centers  at  Lexing- 
ton and  Fort  Worth  Is  overtaxed 

Since  the  Inception  of  the  NARA  program. 
Fort  Worth  and  Lexington  have  examined 
2.236  patients  civilly  committed  for  treat- 
ment under  Titles  I  and  III  of  the  Act. 

Of  that  number,  only  52  percent  1 1,071) 
were  In  treatment  by  June  30.  1969  The 
48  percent  (1.069)  had  not  been  accepted 
after  the  thirty-day  examination  and  evalu- 
ation period 


The  patients  who  were  not  accepted  for 
treatment,  Mr.  Chairman,  were  patients  with 
very  difficult  problems.  If  we  were  to  try  to 
treat  them.  It  would  require  about  twice  as 
majQy  staff  members  at  Fort  Worth  and  Lex- 
ington as  we  now  have. 

As  a  matter  of  actual  fact — and  one  which 
IS  Ignored  every  time  we  talk  about  the 
treatment  program  for  narcotic  addicts — 
given  the  funds  and  personnel  currently 
available,  any  Increase  In  the  number  of 
patients  will  result  in  a  reduction  of  th« 
ratio  of  treatment  staff  available  to  patients. 
The  result  will  be  less  Individual  treatment 
and  poorer  care. 

Almost  since  their  establishment,  Lexing- 
ton and  Fort  Worth  facilities  have  been  fl- 
nancially   undernourished  and  understaffed. 

If  there  is  to  be  proper  treatment,  the 
facilities  must  have  Ualned  people  to  pro- 
vide It  ,      .w  *    ♦»,•. 

Our  hope  in  the  long  run  is  that  the 
States  and  communities  will  take  a  more  ac- 
tive role  in  developing  narcotics  treatment 
progr»ms-alded  by  Federal  support  for 
construction  and  staffllng  under  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act. 

As  of  June  30.  1969,  the  six  community 
treatment  programs  funded  under  the  pro- 
visions of  NAKA  had  a  total  of  1.948  addicts 
in  ueatment.  By  next  year,  the  ten  com- 
munity programs  funded  In  FY  1969  expect 
to  be  treating  an  additional  5,400  addicts. 

However,  far  too  few  of  these  centers  have 
been  lunded  so  far,  and  until  more  of  them 
can  be  organized,  the  States  are  unable  to 
take  on  much  of  the  task 

States  and  communities  are  having  diffi- 
culty in  financing  operations  of  community 
mental  health  centers  as  Federal  support 
of  inlUal  staffilng  costs  decreases  and  termi- 
nates The  Act  should  be  broadened  to  In- 
clude support  of  the  toUl  cost  of  operation 
of  these  centers,  as  originally  authorized, 
rather  than  only  the  cost  of  Initial  staffing. 

Assistant  Secretary  Creed  Black,  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, presented  the  Administration's  rec- 
ommendations In  this  regard  In  July,  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Few  communities."  Mr.  Black  pointed 
out.  "are  able  or  wUUng  Initially  to  devote 
limited  resources  In  these  two  problem 
areas  Americans  have  very  ambivalent  feel- 
ings about  alcoholics  and  narcotic  addicts. 
The  patients  are  very  difficult  to  treat.  Pro- 
fessional interest  needs  to  be  stimulated. 

•We  believe,  therefore,  that  preferential 
matching  and  a  longer  period  of  Federal 
support  than  51  months  will  be  necessary. 
The  necessary  matching  ratio  Is  yet  to  be 
determined;  but  It  Is  clear  that  such  prefer- 
ential matching  Is  essential." 

It  takes  people  to  provide  aftercare  for 
addicts  when  they  arc  trying  to  rehabilitate 
themselves  once  they  have  broken  the  habit. 
It  takes  people  to  manage  these  programs. 

In  most  statements  on  this  subject,  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  need  for  more  enforcement 
personnel  Is  recognized  but  notchere  Is  there 
mention  of  the  need  for  treatment  person- 
nel, or  personnel  to  conduct  research  and 
training  programs. 

If  we  are  to  make  any  significant  headway 
at  all  in  control  of  drug  abuse,  then  we 
must  place  far  greater  emphasis  on  the  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  narcotic  addicts. 
The  need  for  medical  personnel  for  treat- 
ment must  be  recognized  as  of  equal  or 
greater  Importance  than  the  need  for  peo- 
ple to  enforce  the  law.  I  am  pleased  that 
legislative  proposals  Include  provisions  to 
Improve  the  narcotic  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram, because  there  has  been  significant 
progress  In  treatment  programs  for  addicts, 
and  these  efforts  should  be  expanded. 

The  development  of  experimental  metha- 
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done  maintenance  programs  and  the  tiae  of 
narcotic  antagonists,  such  as  Cyclazoclne 
and  Naloxone,  have  been  both  exciting  and 
controversial. 

Since  methadone  maintenance  involves 
the  continued  use  of  a  narcotic  substitute 
on  a  long-term  basis,  It  has  been  the  object 
of  some  criticism.  Methadone  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  a  "universal  treatment"  for  all  ad- 
dicts, nor  does  it  result  in  an  abstinence 
from  drugs. 

The  goal  of  methadone  maintenance  is  to 
achieve  socially  acceptable  behavior  on  the 
part  of  the  addict,  rather  than  to  require 
abstinence,  per  se.  This  treatment  approach 
operates  under  the  principle  that  if,  in  fact, 
any  medication  permits  a  narcotic  user  to 
become  a  law-abiding  and  productive  mem- 
ber of  society,  It  should  be  acceptable  medica- 
tion. 

To  understand  all  the  Implications  of  this 
treatment,  we  are  supporting  a  wide  variety 
of  studies  In  this  regard.  And  studies  are 
also  being  supported  to  develop  new  and 
long-acting  narcotic  antagonists  such  as  a 
depot  (long  acting)  cyclazoclne,  to  block  the 
action  of  narcotics. 

Given  the  proposed  methods  to  strengthen 
support  for  community  narcotic  addiction 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs,  and 
with  a  wider  implementation  of  NARA,  we 
have  on  paper  the  capacity  In  this  country 
to  effect  a  significant  reduction  in  the  abuse 
of  narcotics  and  begin  effective  education  to 
prevent  hard  drug  use. 

How  we  transform  the  words  of  the  statutes 
into  practical  results  depends  on  men  and 
money.  Without  these,  present  enforcement 
techniques  In  the  narcotic  field  will  only  con- 
tinue to  spin  the  addict  around  In  the  revolv- 
ing door  from  Jail  to  Inadequate  treatment 
and  back  again. 

MARIHUANA 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  now  like  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  my  time  here  in  talking 
about  marihuana. 

Because  of  the  Increase  in  the  use  of  mar- 
ihuana and  because  of  the  confusion  and 
controversy  resulting  from  that  use,  it  is  of 
the  greatest  Importance  to  present  factual 
Information  about  the  drug  Itself,  the  effects 
of  Its  use  and  the  history  of  efforts  to  con- 
trol Its  use. 

For,  unless  we  separate  fact  from  fable  in 
the  public  uproar  over  the  use  of  this  drug, 
our  efforts  to  achieve  effective  and  acceptable 
controls  over  marihuana  use  will  indeed  be 
Just  "more  of  the  same." 

The  marihuana  story  for  1969  In  the  United 
States  goes  back  to  the  1930's. 

The  "great  experiment"  was  over.  The  pro- 
hibition of  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages, 
under  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  had 
ended. 

For  better  or  worse,  American  voters  had 
made  It  clear  that  they  considered  alcohol 
a  social  beverage,  and  chose  to  limit  pro- 
hibition of  Its  use  through  State  laws  which 
vary  to  this  day.  In  terms  of  "wet"  and  "dry" 
Jurisdictions  and  the  age  at  which  Individuals 
can  legally  drink  beer,  wine  and  spirits. 

The  experiment,  which  we  voted  to  termi- 
nate, had  produced  at  least  two  major  re- 
sults; the  social  usage  of  alcohol  by  adult 
men  and  women  had  Increased  and  the  con- 
tempt for  an  unpopular  law  had  spread, 
bringing  other  legal  restrictions  on  maimers 
and  morals  Into  question. 

At  approximately  the  same  time,  however, 
enough  hue  and  cry  over  the  reported  evils 
of  another  Intoxicant — marihuana — resulted 
in  the  adoption  of  the  Marihuana  Tax  Act  of 
1937. 

We  know  that  marihuana  is  not,  scien- 
tifically, a  narcotic  drug  like  heroin  or  mor- 
phine, but  is  a  mild  hallucinogen.  It  should 
not  be  associated  with  narcotics — either 
medically  or  legally. 


However,  "guilt  by  association"  with  nar- 
cotics occurred  for  marihuana  for  the  first 
time  In  Federal  law  in  1929,  with  the  passage 
of  PX.  672 — 70th  Congress — authorizing  the 
establishment  of  the  Lexington  and  Port 
Worth  Hospitals. 

In  the  statute,  the  term  "habit-forming 
narcotic  drug"  or  "narcotic"  was  specifically 
defined — drug  by  drug — and  on  the  list  was 
"Indian  hemp  (marihuana)  and  its  various 
derivatives,  compounds  and  preparations," 

Nowhere  In  the  Committee  Hearings  or  in 
the  Congressional  Record  was  there  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  rationale  for  this  drug  classi- 
fication. 

As  States  adopted  the  Uniform  Narcotic 
Drug  Act  which  Included  marihuana,  it  was 
more  widely  classified  as  a  narcotic. 

And  so  the  stepping-stone  concept  got  its 
start.  Once  labelled  as  a  statutory  narcotic, 
marihuana  continued  to  be  so  labelled  in  suc- 
ceeding years. 

By  1937,  the  use  of  marihuana  was  reported 
to  present  so  severe  a  health  danger  that 
Federal  controls  were  represented  as  neces- 
sary. And  so  the  Marihuana  Tax  Act  of  1937 
was  enacted,  even  though  many  of  the  state- 
ments In  testimony  before  Congress  were 
substantially  untrue. 

The  report  to  the  Senate  on  the  Bill  quotes 
the  following  testimony: 

"Under  the  influence  of  this  drug  (mari- 
huana) the  will  is  destroyed  and  all  power 
of  directing  and  controlling  thought  is  lost. 
Inhibitions  are  released.  As  a  result  of  these 
effects,  many  violent  crimes  have  been  and 
are  being  committed  by  persons  under  the 
Influence  of  this  drug.  Not  only  Is  marihuana 
used  by  bardened  criminals  to  steel  them  to 
conunlt  violent  crimes,  but  it  Is  also  being 
placed  m  the  hands  of  high-school  chil- 
dren In  the  form  of  marihuana  cigarettes 
by  unscrupulous  peddlers.  Its  continued  use 
results  many  times  in  Impotency  and 
insanity." 

Elsewhere  in  the  testimony,  a  witness 
stated,  "I  believe  In  some  cases  that  one 
marihuana  cigarette  may  develop  a  homi- 
cidal maniac  probably  to  kill  his  brother." 
(sic). 

At  the  time  of  the  hearings  on  this  pro- 
posal, one  of  the  witnesses  was  Dr.  William 
C.  Woodward,  appearing  for  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

In  speaking  about  newEpap)er  accounts  of 
abuse  of  marihuana,  Dr.  Woodward  said; 

"It  has  surprised  me  that  the  facts  on 
which  these  (newspaper)  statements  have 
been  made  have  not  been  brought  before 
this  Committee  by  competent  primary  evi- 
dence. We  are  referred  to  newspaper  pub- 
lications concerning  the  prevalence  of  mari- 
huana addiction.  We  are  told  that  the  use 
of  maribuana  causes  crime. 

"But  as  yet  no  one  has  been  produced 
from  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  to  show  the 
number  of  prisoners  who  have  been  found 
addicted  to  the  marihuana  habit.  An  in- 
formal Inquiry  shows  that  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  has  no  evidence  on  that  point.  Dr. 
Woodward  pointed  to  a  series  of  agencies  in- 
cluding the  PELS  who  had  not  been  consulted. 

"You  have  been  told  that  school  children 
are  great  users  of  marihuana  cigarettes.  No 
one  has  been  siunmoned  from  the  Children's 
Bureau  to  show  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  habit,  among  children. 

"Inquiry  of  the  Children's  Bureau  shows 
that  they  have  had  no  occasion  to  investi- 
gate It  and  know  nothing  particularly  of  it. 

"Inquiry  of  the  Office  of  Education — and 
they  certainly  should  know  something  of  tiie 
prevalence  of  the  habit  among  the  school 
children  of  the  country,  if  there  Is  a  preva- 
lent habit — Indicates  that  they  have  had  no 
occasion  to  Investigate  and  know  nothing 
of  It. 

"Moreover,  there  Is  In  the  Treasury  De- 
partment Itself,  the  Public  Health  Service. 


with  Its  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene.  The 
Division  of  Mental  Hygiene  was,  in  the  first 
place,  the  Division  of  Narcotics.  It  was  con- 
verted into  the  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene, 
I  think,  about  1930.  That  particular  Bureau 
has  control  at  the  present  time  of  t^e  nar- 
cotics farms  that  were  created  about  1929  or 
1930  and  came  into  operation  a  few  years 
later.  No  one  has  been  summoned  from  that 
Bureau  to  give  evidence  on  that  point. 

"Informal  Inquiry  by  me  Indicates  that 
they  have  had  no  record  of  any  marihuana 
or  Cannabis  addicts  who  have  ever  been 
committed  to  those  farms. 

"The  Bureau  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
has  also  a  division  of  pharmacology.  If  you 
desire  evidence  as  to  the  pharmacology  of 
Cannabis,  that  obviously  is  the  place  where 
you  can  get  direct  and  primary  evidence, 
rather  than  the  Indirect  hearsay  evidence." 

The  indictment  by  Dr.  Woodward,  who 
qualified  both  as  a  physician  and  an  attor- 
ney, of  the  acceptance  of  "indirect  hearsay 
evidence"  by  the  Committee  brought  forth 
neither  questions  nor  comment  at  that  time. 

The  legal  history  of  marihuana  control 
measures  is  a  matter  of  record  and  I  will  not 
pursue  it  here.  The  major  point  I  wish  to 
make  Is  that  In  the  case  of  marihuana,  legal 
penalties  were  assigned  to  Its  use  that  are 
strict  enough  to  ruin  the  life  of  a  first-time 
offender,  with  total  disregard  for  medical  and 
sclentlflc  evidence  of  the  properties  of  the 
drug  or  Its  effects.  I  know  of  no  clearer  In- 
stance in  which  the  punishment  for  an  In- 
fraction of  the  law  Is  more  harmful  than  the 
crime. 

I  would  like  to  make  my  professional  f)06l- 
tlon  very  clear  In  this  regard,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  do  not,  at  this  time,  advocate  the  re- 
moval of  all  restrictions  on  the  use  of  mari- 
huana. I  believe  that  until  we  know  more 
than  we  now  do  about  the  long-term  effects 
of  marihuana  and  other  forms  of  Cannahia 
that  use  of  the  drug  should  continue  to  be 
controlled — Medically  speaking,  I  cannot  give 
It  a  clean  "bill  of  health."  But,  penalties  for 
its  use  should  be  lowered,  in  proportion  to 
the  danger  and  risk  to  the  Individual  and 
society  of  this  drug. 

Marihuana  can  be  for  some,  potentially, 
a  dangerous  drug.  Generally  it  is  a  mild  drug, 
In  comparison  with  other  halluclnogenlcs 
such  as  LSD,  or  with  certain  amphetamines 
and  barbiturates.  To  equate  Its  risk — either 
to  the  Individual  or  to  society — with  the 
risks  Inherent  In  the  use  of  hard  narcotics 
Is — on  the  face  of  it — merely  an  effort  to 
defend  an  Indefensible,  established  position 
that  has  no  sclentlflc  basis. 

It  is  quite  understandable  that  law  en- 
forcement officials  are  concerned  with  the 
misuse  of  marihuana.  So  are  physicians, 
educators  and  scientists.  But  the  degree  of 
concern  must  now — at  long  last — be  equated 
with  the  degree  of  mental  and  physical  risk. 
For  too  long,  the  fantasies  surrounding  mari- 
huana, whether  fostered  deliberately  or 
through  Ignorance,  have  clouded  the  facts. 

I  would  like  to  mention  some  of  them 
here,  because^  fallacy  can  only  give  way  to 
fact  If  each  is  recognized  for  what  it  Is. 

MARHTDANA 

Fable 

I.  Marihuana  is  a  narcotic. 
Fact 

1.  Marihuana  is  not  a  narcotic  except  by 
statute.  Narcotics  are  opium  or  its  deriva- 
tives (like  heroin,  and  morphine)  and  some 
synthetic  chemicals  with  opium-like  activity. 

Fable 

2.  Marihuana  is  addictive. 

Fact 
2.  Marihuana  does  not  cause  physical  ad- 
diction,   since    tolerance    to    Its   effects    and 
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symptoms  on  sudden  withdrawal  does  not 
occur  It  can  produce  habituation  (psycho- 
logical dependence) 

Fable 

i    Marihuana  causes  violence  and  crime. 
Fact 

3.  Persons  under  the  Influence  of  mari- 
huana tend  to  be  pa^lve  It  Is  true  that 
sometimes  a  crime  may  be  committed  by  a 
person  *hi!e  under  the  influence  of  mari- 
huana However  any  drug  which  loosens 
ones  self-control  is  likely  to  do  the  same 
and  relates  primarily  to  the  personality  of 
the  user. 

Fable. 

4  Marihuana  leads  to  increase  in  sexual 
activitv 

fart 

4  Marihuana  has  no  aphrodisiac  property 

Fable 

5  Marihuana  is  harmless 

Fact 

5  Instance  of  acute  panic  depression,  and 
psychotic  states  are  known,  although  they 
are  infrequent  Certain  kinds  of  Individuals 
can  also  become  overinvolved  In  marihuana 
use  and  caii  lose  iheir  drive  We  do  not  know 
the  effects  of  iong-t*rm  use 

Fabie 

6  Occasional  use  of  marihuana  Is  less 
harmful  than  occasional  use  of  alcohol 

Fact 

6  We  do  not  know  Research  on  the  effects 
of  various  amounts  of  each  drug  for  various 
periods  is  under  way 

Fable 
7.  Marihuana  use  leads  to  heroin 
Fact 

7  We  know  of  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
marihuana  that  predisposes  to  heroin  abuse 
It  13  estimated  that  less  than  5'"^  of  chronic 
users  of  marihuana  go  on  to  heroin  use 

fabie 

8  Marihuana  enhances   creativity. 

Fact 

8  Marlhu.uia  might  bring  fantasies  of  en- 
hanced creativity  but  they  are  illusory,  as  are 

instant  Insights"  reported  by  marihuana 
users 

Fable 

9  More  severe  penalties  will  solve  the 
marihuana  problem 

Fact 

9  Marihuana  use  has  increased  enor- 
mously in  spite  of  the  most  severely  punitive 
laws. 

fabie 

10  It  is  safe  to  drive  while  under  the  In- 
fluence of  marihuana 

Fact 
10    Driving    under    the    influence    of    any 
intoxicant  is  hazardous 

EFFECTS  OF   MARIHf.ANA 

Of  all  those  who  have  tried  marihuana, 
about  65  percent  are  experimenting,  trying 
the  drug  from  one  t-o  ten  umes.  and  then 
discontinuing  its  use  Some  25  percent  are 
social  users,  smoking  m-irihu.ina  on  occasion 
when  It  is  available,  usually  in  a  group  con- 
text Ten  percent  or  less  can  be  considered 
chronic  users  who  devote  slgnlflcant  portions 
of  their  time  to  obtaining  and  using  the 
drug  The  effects  of  marihuana  vary  with  the 
potency  of  the  agent,  the  [jeychologlcal  set 
of  the  user,  and  the  setting  in  which  use 
takes  place  Thus,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
half  of  th.-ise  who  u.se  marihuarva  the  first 
time  experience  no  eflecta  at  &U. 

The  chronic-  user  of  marihuana  or  "Pot- 
head  '  may  encounter  a  number  of  psycholog- 


ic.il  problems  If  he  Is  usln^;  it  to  escape  life 
stress,  his  mental  growth  is  impiured  by  nut 
learning  how  tci  de.il  with  frustratli'u  and 
problems  He  tends  to  withdraw  from  here- 
.ind-now  re-allty.  loses  ambition  and  drive, 
and  ;ustmrw  a  loss  of  motivation  He  Is  pres- 
ent-oriented rather  than  future-oriented 
He  may  drup  out  of  active  Involvement  In 
schtMjl  or  work 

Further  research  is  nectled  to  elucld.ite 
more  clearly  both  the  short  and  l.^ng-term 
effects  of  marihuana  use  The  absence  of 
good  scientific  daUi  should  not  lead  to  the 
.issumptlon  that  long-term  use  Is  harmless 
As  in  the  case  of  tobacco.  It  is  possible  that 
there  .ire  serious  consequences  of  chronic  u.-^e 
which  win  only  become  apparent  through 
c.u-eful  longitudinal  studies 

One  needs  to  be  particularly  concerned 
about  the  potential  effect  of  a  reality-dis- 
torting agent  i^n  the  futiire  psychological 
development  of  the  adolescent  user  We  know- 
that  normal  adolescence  is  a  time  of  great 
psvcholcn5ical  turmoil  Patterns  of  coping 
With  reality  developed  during  the  teen-age 
perli;)d  are  slgnlflcant  in  determining  adult 
behavior  Persistent  use  of  an  agent  which 
serves  U)  ward  off  reality  during  this  critical 
developmental  period  is  likely  to  compromise 
seriously  the  future  ability  of  the  individual 
to  make  an  adequate  adjustment  to  a.  com- 
plex soc.ety 

Despite  our  acknowledgedly  scanty  infor- 
mation on  adverse  effects  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  marihuana  user  is  expKxed 
to  an  increased  risk  of  either  acute  or  chronic 
psychologic  damage  each  time  he  lights  a 
marihuana  cigarette  Though  the  incidence 
of  serious  adverse  reaction  appears  to  be  low, 
by  definition  as  the  number  of  users  increase, 
the  total  number  of  those  experiencing  ad- 
verse reactions  will  also  rise  The  effects  of 
the  drug  on  judgment  and  perception  might 
very-  well  be  a  factor  in  automobile  acci- 
dents Those  users  who  already  have  sig- 
nificant psychiatric  prublems  might  readily 
be  :ed  to  avoid  obtaining  necessary  psychi- 
atric treatment  by  this  form  of  self-medlca- 
tlon.  only  to  wind  up  as  one  of  the  group  of 
users  whc»se  entire  life  becomes  absorbed  In 
the  drug  culture.     " 

It  IS  obvious,  therefore,  that  there  are 
some  things  we  already  ki>ow  about  mari- 
huana, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  people 
are  unwilling  to  accept  this  knowldege 

A  youn-^ster  who  smokes  one  marihuana 
cigarette  Is  not  a  dope  fiend,  even  though 
misguided  individuals  in  the  past  have  made 
this  association 

There  is  probably  not  a  single  youngster 
today  which  believes  that  smoking  one  mari- 
huana cigarette  will  automatically  lead  him 
to  perdition. 

In  this  situation.  It  is  extremely  unfortu- 
rvate  that  by  the  continued,  exaggerated  em- 
phasis on  the  supposed  dire  evils  of  mari- 
huana smoking,  we  make  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  tell  people  what  the  real  risks  of  use 
of  specific  kinds  of  drugs  are  And  there  is 
no  doubt  that  we  have  already  built  vip  in 
the  new  generation  some  of  what  people  of 
our  age  absorbed  In  the  days  of  the  Volstead 
Ac:  The  prohibition  syndrome,  as  applied  to 
marlhviana,  has  already  brought  about  defi- 
ance of  these  specific  laws;  additionally,  it 
has  created  in  the  new  generation  a  credi- 
bility gap  concerning  other  laws  and  law 
enforcement 

This  Committee.  Mr  Chairman.  Is  consid- 
ering various  legislative  proposals  Other 
propKJsals  designed  to  Improve  control  of 
drug  abu.se  are  also  before  the  Congress  and 
have  been  assigned  to  other  Committees 

I  would  like  to  discuss  the  elements  In 
both  the  proposals  under  consideration  by 
this  Committee  which  I  would  hope  to  see 
enacted,  and  the  elements  In  both  that  I 
think  could  be  improved 


I  would  not  favor  adoption  of  either  pro- 
posal in  its  present  lorm,  wllhoul  further 
consideration  of  medical  and  sclent ihc  data. 
.IS  weii  as  further  coiisideratiun  of  state- 
ments made  by  judges,  prob.ition  officers, 
prison  officials  and  other.-,  who  oppose  man- 
datory minimum  pen  lilies  on  drug  o.'Tend- 
ers 

The  principle  and  the  effects  of  manda- 
tory penalties  defoiils  the  whole  purpose  of 
treatment  and  rehabilitarion  of  drug  users. 
It  unnecessarily  limlt.s  the  courts  and  ne- 
gates the  traditional  .American  expectancy 
that  each  individual  will  be  heard  by  a 
court  of  law  m  tcrm.s  of  his  intent,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  alleged  offense,  and  his 
potential    ability    to    be    rehabilitated 

As  a  result  of  my  professional  experience 
with  drug  users  sentenced  by  the  courts,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  social  and  psychologi- 
cal damage  caused  by  Incarceration  is  In 
many  c.i.ses  f.ir  greater  to  lae  individual  and 
to  society  than  was  the  offense  Itself  Each 
case  of  drug  abuse  must  be  decided  sepa- 
rately, from  the  legal  as  well  as  the  medical 
point  of  view 

From  this  standpoint,  I  would  favor  pro- 
visions which  would  make  possible  a  defi- 
nite scientitu-ally  based  determination  of  the 
dangers  of  marihuana  use  and  of  the  prop- 
erties of  the  drug  Itself 

In  regard  to  the  procedures  suggested  for 
placing  dangerous  drugs  In  specific  sched- 
ules or  classes.  I  prefer  flexible  provisions 
which  allow  for  changes  in  the  class  or 
schedule  of  a  drug,  as  additional  knowledge 
of  that  drug  becomes  available. 

Proposals  have  been  made  that  In  estab- 
lishing drug  standards  and  schedules,  the 
authority  to  designate  rests  with  the  Attor- 
ney General  He  would  be  required  to  re- 
quest the  advice  in  writing  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
from  a  Scientific  Advisory  Committee 
whether  a  substance  should  be  added,  de- 
leted or  rescheduled  as  a  dangerous  sub- 
stance 

I  have  two  main  points  to  make  here,  Mr. 
Chairman.  First,  it  would  be  preferable  to 
specifically  list  the  professional  disciplines 
of  the  members  of  the  Scientific  Advisory 
Committee  to  be  Involved  In  decisions  about 
scheduling  dangerous  substances. 

There  are  nine  criteria  to  be  considered 
with  respect  to  each  substance  of  which  the 
first  seven  are  primarily  within  the  profes- 
sional competence  of  the  medical,  scientific 
and  public  health  disciplines.  The  remaining 
two  are  primarily  legal.  Therefore,  It  would 
be  wise  to  have  the  makeup  of  the  commit- 
tee such  that  its  membership  would  have 
professional  competence  to  gauge  the  cri- 
teria 

Changes  In  scheduling  drugs  In  any  piece 
of  legislation  can  only  have  real  meaning  If 
they  are  t>ased  on  research  findings.  My  sec- 
ond point  in  this  regard,  therefore.  Is  that 
social  and  psychological  research  on  the  use 
and  abuse  of  drugs  should  remain  a  medical 
and  health  responsibility  so  that  scientific 
credibility  can  be  established. 

As  President  Nixon  has  said,  "In  addition 
to  gathering  existing  data.  It  Is  essential  that 
we  acquire  new  knowledge  in  the  field  We 
must  know  more  about  both  the  short  and 
long-range  effects  of  the  use  of  drugs  being 
taken  In  such  quantities  by  so  many  of  our 
people  We  need  more  study  as  well  to  find 
the  key  to  releasing  men  from  the  bonds  of 
dependency  forged  by  any  continued  drug 
use. 

•The  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
has  primary  responsibility  in  this  area,  and 
I  am  further  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  expand 
existing  efforts  to  acquire  new  knowledge 
and  a  broader  understanding  in  this  entire 
area  " 
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similarly,  drug  abuse  education  In  BChoolS 
and  for  health  professions  should  continue 
to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  health  pro- 
fessions. We  have  long  been  Involved  in  such 
education  programs  and  public  response  to 
the  expanded  drug  education  pamphlets,  TV 
and  radio  spots  and  other  visual  materials 
Indicates  that  when  youngsters  get  facts 
Instead  of  hysteria,  they  pay  attention  to  this 
Information. 

The  Department  of  Justice  should,  of 
course,  have  responsibility  for  the  training 
and  education  of  enforcement  personnel,  but 
today's  youth  are  unlikely  to  accept  Infor- 
mation on  drugs  presented  by  enforcement 
officialb. 

I  am  hopeful  that  relevant,  factual  edu- 
cational programs  will  begin  to  become  sig- 
nificantly effective  in  curbing  the  Indiscrim- 
inate abuse  of  all  drugs  as  It  has  been  in 
reducing  LSD  use. 

No  matter  what  legal  reforms  are  under- 
taken, this  task  will  be  difficult,  because  the 
whole  problem  has  gotten  out  of  hand,  and 
the  smoking  of  marihuana  has  become  an 
accepted  fashion  among  millions  of  our  citi- 
zens. 

In  thlfe  situation,  the  first  place  In  which 
legal  reforms  can  be  made  Is  In  the  removal 
of  mandatory  minimum  penalties.  In  all  cases 
of  drug  abuse. 

I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you 
stated  at  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Narcotics  and  Drug  Abuse  in  1962,  that  the 
time  has  come  to  correct  the  mistake  that 
was  made  with  the  passage  of  the  Narcotics 
Control  Act  of  1956.  This  Act  radically  de- 
parted from  the  existing  trend  in  criminal 
legislation — a  trend  toward  individual  treat- 
ment of  convicted  offenders  with  a  view  to 
their  eventual  rehabilitation. 

The  Act  has  deprived  Federal  Judges  of 
discretion  in  sentencing  and  requires  con- 
sideration of  an  individual  defendant  on  a 
class  basis,  rather  than  In  response  to  his 
specific  circumstances. 

If  mandatory  sentences  really  were  deter- 
rents to  criminal  conduct,  then  there  -would 
be  little  Justification  for  limiting  them  only 
to  narcotic  and  marihuana  offenders. 

Mandatory  sentences  bear  little  or  no  rela- 
tionship to  the  public  good,  to  public  health 
or  to  mental  health. 

I  think  It  important  that  the  record  of 
this  Committee's  current  hearings  Include 
the  results  of  the  questionnaire  that  the 
Chairman  of  this  Committee  Included  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  White  Hoiise  Conference 
on  Narcotics  and  Drug  Abuse. 
Its  report  stated  i 

"The  Commission  makes  a  flat  distinction 
between  the  two  drugs  (narcotics  and  mari- 
huana) and  believes  that  the  unlawful  sale 
or  possession  of  marihuana  Is  a  less  serious 
offense  than  the  unlawful  sale  or  possession 
of  an  opiate, 

"The  Commission  believes  that  the  sen- 
tencing of  the  petty  marihuana  offender 
should  be  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of 
the  courts  There  should  be  no  mandatory 
minimum  sentences  for  marihuana  offenders 
and  no  prohibition  of  probation  or  parole. 

"The  courts  should  have  the  discretion  to 
Impose  a  fixed  sentence  (with  eligibility  for 
parole ) ,  to  suspend  sentence,  or  to  Impose  an 
Indeterminate  sentence.  The  Commission  Is 
oppiosed  to  mandatory  minimum  sentences 
even  In  the  case  of  multiple  offenders." 

If  one  considers  the  actual  application  of 
mandatory  penalties  when,  for  example,  a 
twenty-one-year-old  College  Junior  who  gives 
a  Freshman  a  marihuana  cigarette  and  then 
Is  subject  to  a  mandatory  ten  years  In  Jail, 
the  scene  becomes  absurd  in  relation  to  the 
size  of  the  problem  &s  well  as  tragic  for  the 
Individual  person. 

As  a  Joint  project  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittees on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Na- 
tional Penitentiaries,  the  questionnaire  was 


sent  to  Federal  district  Judges,  Federal  chief 
probation  officers.  Federal  prison  authorities 
and  U.S.  attorneys.  Inquiring  into  the  ef- 
fects of  the  mandatory  minlmiun  sentence 
provisions,  and  the  elimination  of  probation 
and  parole  in  the  handling  of  narcotics 
offenders. 

The  results  of  the  survey  showed  that  ap- 
proximately 75  percent  of  all  those  who  re- 
sponded— ^people  who  lived  with  this  law 
from  day  to  day — opposed  these  two  basic 
provisions  of  the  Act. 

James  V.  Bennett,  former  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  has  stated  "there 
Is  a  real  danger  that.  In  the  effort  to  con- 
tain the  problems  which  stem  from  the  hope- 
lessness characterizing  the  attitudes  of  men 
with  mandatory  sentences,  much  of  what  has 
been  achieved  In  the  development  of  con- 
structive programs  for  all  types  of  prison- 
ers may  be  wiped  out." 

I  am  strongly  In  favor  of  the  specific  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Prettyman  Commission, 
made  in  1963,  In  its  report  to  the  President. 
Any  legislation  designed  to  control  drug 
abuse  should  Include  in  its  provisions  the 
concepts  and  reoonunendations  of  that 
Commission. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  persons  in  the 
United  States,  both  Juvenile  and  adult,  -who 
have  used  marihuana  at  least  once  is  about 
8  million  and  may  go  as  high  as  12  million 
people. 

Csm  you  imagine  what  woilld  happen  to 
the  law  enforcement  and  corrections  system 
of  this  country  If  each  of  these  12  million 
people  had  been  caught  by  a  policeman  when 
smoking  his  first  marihuana  cigarette? 

It  is  no  wonder  that  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials reportedly  stay  away  from  rock  festi- 
vals and  other  gatherings  where  the  mari- 
huana smoke  hangs  heavy  in  the  air  and 
proof  of  possession  is  very  easily  come  by. 

It  Is  time  to  change  from  a  prosecution 
to  a  public  health  approach  in  dealing  with 
drug  abuse  and  especially  in  cooling  the 
marihuana  problem,  and  I  can  only  repeat 
what  I  said  18  months  ago  to  this  Com- 
mittee. If  we  are  to  get  to  the  root  of  this 
problem  of  drug  abuse,  we  must  l>e  prepared 
to  identify  and  Investigate  the  vinderlylng 
problems  which  lead  people  to  distort  or 
ward  off  reality  with  drugs. 

Until  this  is  done,  nothing  said  here  today 
will  achieve  much  more  than  to  begin  to 
solve  the  problem  on  paper.  And  since  the 
problem  Is  far  more  than  a  "paper  tiger", 
we  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  Americans 
must  make  a  conscious  decision  relating  to 
their  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  use  of 
dangerous  drugs. 

Even  If  it  Is  found  that  there  are  no  dire 
physiological  effects  of  marihuana-smoking, 
the  problem  still  remains  and  a  decision  still 
has  to  be  made  by  our  society. 

To  protect  the  few  who  are  oversensitive 
to  the  drug,  will  society  restrict  the  use  of 
this  substance  by  the  many? 

Or,  In  the  light  of  scientific  information, 
our  society  may  choose  to  remove  restric- 
tions and  allow  the  individual  to  decide. 

In  my  professional  Judgment.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, even  though  marihuana  is  certainly 
not  the  horror  It  was  alleged  to  be  in  1937,  it 
is  a  drug  having  a  capacity  to  alter  mood, 
Judgment  and  functional  ability.  For  these 
reasons,  I  believe  that  In  the  interests  of 
public  health,  it  Is  necessary — at  least  for 
the  present — to  maintain  restrictions  on  the 
availability  and  use  of  this  drug. 

Although  there  are  several  pathways  to- 
ward alternative,  conscious  decisions,  any 
valid  decision,  I  am  convinced,  must  involve 
the  scientific  fact  of  the  amount  of  public 
danger  which  exists,  and  the  specific  range  of 
risk  involved  in  the  use  of  each  drug. 

If  one-half-of-one  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion Is  at  risk,  the  decision  could  certainly  be 
different  from  a  situation  In  which  from  10 
to  20  percent  of  the  popvtlatlon  Is  ait  risk. 


The  most  obvious  pathways  to  decisions 
which  must  be  made  very  soon,  if  the  uproar 
over  drug  abuse  Is  to  achieve  any  significant 
and  acceptable  results,  are  through  legal  re- 
form and  through  education. 

In  considering  both  of  these,  however,  the 
time  has  certainly  come  to  substitute  a  broad 
and  realistic  look  at  our  American  society  for 
the  tunnel  vision  on  which  our  legal  and 
moral  attitudes  to  drug  use  have  been 
founded  until  now. 

We  all  know,  for  example,  that  marihuana- 
smoking  is  more  than  a  fad.  It  Is  linked  with 
student  contempt  for  the  Establishment. 

Marihuana-smoking  has  become  a  symbol 
of  rejection  of  things  as  they  are,  as  well  as 
a  sometimes  pleasurable  experience  In  itself. 

The  Chairman  of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  Mr.  Staggers, 
in  commenting  on  the  need  for  new  legisla- 
tion, said,  "Unfortunately,  ours  seems  to  be, 
for  many  of  our  citizens,  a  drug-c«-lented, 
drug-taking  society.  Hourly,  television  and 
radio  commercials  assault  our  ears  extolling 
the  virtues  of  various  drugs.  .  .  .  Perhajjs  this 
overall  orientation  contributes  to  drug  abuse 
among  the  young. 

"Perhaps  the  problem  lies  deeper.  Our  na- 
tional rate  of  suicide,  alcoholism,  violent 
crime  and  divorce  Indicates  that  a  substan- 
tial number,  and  perhaps  the  majority,  of 
Americans  find  their  social  and  human  en- 
vironment something  less  than  satisfactory. 

"WTiether  we  call  it  anomle.  alienation,  or 
excessive  concentration  on  material  values, 
this  dissatisfaction  may  lie  closer  to  the  sur- 
face In  many  than  they  would  be  willing  (or 
perhaps  psychologically  able)  to  admit.  If  so, 
it  seems  unlikely  that  laws  alone  can  accom- 
plish what  is  needed,  although  Increased  re- 
search on  a  very  fundamental  level  may 
point  the  way." 

Dr.  Dana  Parnsworth,  Director  of  Univer- 
sity Health  Services  at  Harvard  University 
and  Chairman  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation Council  on  Mental  Health,  sp>eaklng 
at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, said,  "Until  now,  the  official  atti- 
tude has  been  'Stamp  out  drug  use  and  you'll 
get  rid  of  the  problem.'  But  the  use  of  drugs 
is  not  the  central  problem — it  is  only  a  symp- 
tom, an  index  of  the  confusions  and  un- 
certainties which  affect  increasing  numbers 
of  young  people. 

"Unenforceable  laws  and  Inappropriate  pen- 
alties make  a  mockery  of  the  whole  principle 
of  legal  control  and  provide  one  more  ex- 
ample of  the  adult  world's  misunderstanding 
of  the  problem." 

A  22-year-old  former  drug  addict.  It  seems 
to  me,  expressed  a  rare  depth  of  perception 
when  he  said  that  the  problem  "is  a  problem 
neither  of  youth  nor  one  of  drugs,  but  a 
problem  of  a  whole  society  and  an  entire  life 
style  shared  by  young  and  old  alike." 

Our  life  style,  in  the  1970's,  will  be  char- 
acterized by  our  ability  or  inability  to  use 
the  products  of  our  technical  Ingenuity  to 
help  bring  about  our  happiness  and  well- 
being. 

The  current  patterns  of  drug  abuse  are 
illustrative  of  our  inability  to  make  the  re- 
sults of  our  technological  skills  work  for  us 
as  servants,  rather  than  as  masters. 

As  science  continues  to  offer  an  ever- 
widening  choice  of  chemicals  designed  to 
modify  emotions  and  behavior  and  to  enable 
us  to  cope  with  our  environment,  ways  are 
being  found  to  use  them  detrimentally.  Our 
ingenuity,  to  date,  has  outrun  our  wisdom: 
we  have  yet  to  find  the  restraint  to  limit 
ourselves  to  constructive  uses  of  these  prod- 
ucts. 

The  first  place  In  which  legal  reforms  can 

be   made   Is   in   the   removal   of   mandatory 

minimum  penalties  in  all  cases  of  drug  abuse. 

If  this  were  done,  it  is  quite  possible  that 

this  one,  major  step  toward  accommodating 
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the  law  to  the  realities  of  drug  use  might  alao 
initiate  a  stepping  stone  toward  a  greater  re- 
spect for  the  law  genemlly  If  those  laws  were 
Just  and  relevant 

Such  a  legal  reform  would  ellmln.ite  one 
of  the  major  causes  of  defiance  brought  on 
by  the  \iolent  rejection  by  youth  of  what 
they  see  as  our  si>cletys  hypocrisies  And 
certainly,  such  a  reform  would  capture  the 
attention  and,  I  am  sure,  a  large  amount  of 
cooperation  among  the  young  people  who 
smoke  marthuana.  as  well  as  their  parents. 
their  teachers,  and  the  courts 

If  these  millions  of  young  people  were 
convinced  that  efTort.s  to  reform  the  drug 
laws  were  sincere  and  based  on  scientific  fact 
and  evidence  I  feel  confident  that  they 
would  be  more  receptive  and  less  cynical 
about  Information  about  possible  harmful 
effects  of  drvigs 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  scare  techniques 
which  h.ive  been  tised  In  the  pw-st  have  now 
l>een  discredited  And  the  resultant  disbelief 
In  much  of  the  Information  provided  by  any 
persons  in  authority  on  many  subjects  should 
teach  us  that  the  abuse  of  known  informa- 
tion is  worse  than  the  lack  of  any  Informa- 
tion ac  all 

In  our  search  for  information  about  mans 
behavior  many  of  us  at  the  N.itlonal  InsM- 
tute  of  Mental  Health  are  relating  the  prob- 
lems of  some  types  of  drug  abuse  to  a  more 
general  question  What  Is  the  best  way  of 
handling  "crimes  without  victims  —thise 
situations  In  which  an  Individual,  at  most, 
is  harming  himself? 

Do  these  belong  in  the  criminal  code,  or 
should  they  be  handled  In  another  way' 

This  Is  a  phlloeophy.  In  considering  man's 
conduct.  thAt  Is  worthy  of  serious  research 
and  discussion 

As  an  initial  step  toward  fundamental 
changes  which  must  be  forthcoming  in 
changing  the  rules  of  our  way  of  life  the 
members  of  Congress  and  others  who  share 
the  authority  to  do  so  have  an  immediate 
opportunity  to  revise  the  procedures  for 
punishment  Society  can  then  begin  to  devise 
procedures  for  protection,  acceptable  not  only 
to  tradlUon  but  also  to  our  restless,  rebelli- 
ous, but  thoughtful  young  people  who  have 
had  enough  of  rhetoric  and  empty  premises 

1  What  are  the  mast  recent  trends  in  mari- 
huana ond  dUingerous  drug  abuse  through- 
out the  country  as  indicated  by  ycmr  studies^ 

Althou^  drug  aJbtise  varies  In  different 
re^ons  and  is  contingent  upon  many  fac- 
tors such  as  aviUiable  supplies,  and  what 
Is  m."  certain  nationwide  patterns  of  drtig 
abuse  are  discernible  The  use  of  marihuana 
and,  lt«  more  fjotent  resin,  haahlsh.  Is  on  the 
increase  This  Is  true  for  the  total  numbers 
of  people  involved,  and  the  mcreaalng  youth- 
fulness  of  smokers  It  Is  also  true  for  num- 
bers -af  arrests  for  cannabis  violations. 

In  one  urban  university  that  was  sampled 
m  1967.  21  percent  had  reported  some  previ- 
ous experience  with  marihuana  In  1968  the 
same  sample  waa  retested  and  57  percent  had 
tried  the  drug  It  was  estimated  by  the  au- 
thors that  by  1969,  70  percent  would  have 
uaed  the  dr^ag  In  1967,  4  percent  reported 
regular  use  ipotheads)  By  1968.  14  percent 
Indicated   regular  smoking  of   marihuana 

The  psTChedellca  like  LSD  and  STP  are 
still  being  uaed.  However.  LSD  use  has  lev- 
eled off  or  actually  decreased  Many  factors 
contribute  to  this  change  In  the  Incidence 
of  LSD  consumption,  one  of  the  more  Im- 
portant ones  being  the  increased  eridence 
from  research  and  from  medical  data  of  the 
dangers  of  this  drtig 

The  abuse  of  amphetamines  is  Increasing 
There  are  two  major  kinds  of  stUnulant 
abuse,  the  unsupervised  use  of  pills  in  rela- 
tively low  dosee.  and  the  injection  of  large 
amounts  Intravenously  The  first  type  of  mis- 
use occurs  at  all  age  levels  The  "mainlining" 


activity  Is  predominantly  an  abuse  by  young 
I>eop:e  The  dangers  of  Injecting  enormous 
amounts  of  speed"  are  paranoid  psychosis, 
assaultiveness,  malnutrition,  possible  brain 
damage,  and  hepatitis 

Barbiturates  and  other  sleeping  pills  are 
being  taken  In  excessive  amounts  by  all  age 
groups  They  are  often  combined  with  the 
amphetamines  We  ha\e  recent  reports  of  an 
Increase  in  sedative  use  by  the  drug-using 
subcul'ure.  although  amphetamines  and 
marihuana  remain   their  drug  of  choice 

Narcotics.  predominantly  heroin  and 
opium,  are  Increasing  In  use  While  at  one 
time  heroin  addiction  w.is  a  disease  to  be 
found  m  the  ghetto,  more  recently  It  has 
been  ot)served  amon,{  middle  and  upper  cUusa 
adolescents  In  surveys  of  yoimg  people  2  5 
5  percent  of  regular  marihuana  users  have 
tried  heroin 

Social  scientists  who  observe  the  drug  pan- 
orama are  in  general  agreement  about  the 
Issue  of  multiple  use  of  drugs  Habitual  mar- 
ihuana use.-s  will  Invariably  try  hashish, 
which  IS  3-1  times  stronger  They  are  often 
attracted  to  LSD  and  other  hallucinogenic 
drugs  Pep  pills,  like  the  ampheUimlnes.  are 
used  by  "^j  to  'j  of  "potheads. "  and  some 
of  these  go  on  to  Injecting  amphetamines 
The  escalation  to  heroin  Is  Infrequent,  but 
It  certainly  occurs  A  very  blzzare  and  dan- 
gerous phenomenon  Is  the  ingestion  Injec- 
tion or  Inhalation  of  all  sorts  of  odd  chemi- 
cals, not  only  those  mentioned  .ibove,  but 
also  model  airplane  glue,  nu'jneg,  Jlmson 
weed,  lacquer  thinner,  freon  spray,  cough 
syrup  etc  Fortunately,  only  a  few.  very 
disturbed  Individuals  are  Involved  In  this 
sm  >rnasbord  drug  taking 

2  What  IS  the  fstent  of  marthuaria  usage 
among  high  school  and  college  students  dur- 
ing t'le  past  IS  rnonths'' 

I:  Is  estimated  that  more  than  a  third  of 
all  college  students  have  used  marihuana 
at  least  once  The  prevalence  In  junior  high 
schools  and  high  schools  vary  with  the  locale 
In  the  Inner  city  schools  the  percentages  are 
highest  In  suburban  schools  they  are  less, 
but  Increasing  In  rural  and  small  town 
schools  the  numbers  are  Krw  Some  metro- 
politan grade  schools  are  rep>ortlng  occa- 
sional marihuana  experimentation. 

TABU  I  0N[  SURVEY  Of  MARIHUANA  USt  AMONG  30  000 
HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  lUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 
IN  A  WESTERN  STATE     GRADES  7  THROUGH   12  IN  1969 

|ln  percentl 


By  June  30.  1969.  after  a  year-and-a-half  of 
operaUons.  1.071  addicts  were  In  treatment  In 
our  Institutions  at  Lexington  and  Port 
Worth  An  addlUonal  1.059  addicts  had  not 
been  accepted  after  30  days  examination  and 
evaluation  period  These  were  patients  with 
difficult  problems  who  could  not  be  treated 
with  the  currently  available  num-bers  of  staff 
personnel 

It  Is  projected  that  by  1975,  an  estimated 
10.000  patlenu  will  be  In  treatment  under 
TlUes  I  and  in  of  the  Act  Six  community 
treatment  programs  for  narcotic  addiction 
were  funded  in  FY  1968  and  are  In  operation. 
Bind  ten  more  were  in  treatment  at  six  Cen- 
ters funded  under  the  NARA  provisions.  By 
next  year,  the  ten  Centers  funded  In  FY  1969 
win  be  treating  an  additional  5.400  addicts. 
By  the  end  of  calendar  year  1970.  about  9.000 
patients  will  be  in  treatment  In  these  com- 
munity centers 

TABLE     II  -PATIENT     LOAD    EXISTING    AND    PROJECTEO 
NARCOTIC  ADDICT  TREAIMtNT  fACILlIltS 


Grtde 


9       10       11         12 


Boy« 


G^rl5 


Once 
10  plus 
i 

Once 
10  plus 


10  9 
4.1 

10.7 
1.7 


23  9 
II  6 

21  8 

7.4 


34  9 

20.2 

31  8 
18  0 


41.7 
25.7 

35  5 
21.2 


41  5 
30  3 

38  3 
23  3 


SO  I 
33  9 

37.6 
22.3 


SENIORS  (GRADE  12)  ONLY     1968  69 


|ln  perctnlj 


1968 


1969 


Boys 


Girls 


Ooce               .,.„.  45.6 

10  plus 25  6 

Once        - 31  9 

10  plus  U  4 


50  I 
33  9 

37  6 
22.3 


Note 
lunded 


Additional  nationwide  and  regional  surveys  ha«e  been 


3  What  i3  the  ability  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  handle  narcotic  addicts  under  the 
provisions  of  the  1966  Narcotic  Addict  Re- 
habilitation Act? 


Actual. 
June    1%9 


Proiected. 
1970 


A.  Centers  lunded  under  Public 
law  89  793  (sec  402) 
Phiijdeiphij  Pa  ....-  522 

New  Haven,  Conn SSO 

Chicajo  III         505 

SI  Louis,  Mo     - 232 

Albuquerque,  N.  Me> 109 

New  York,  N.Y 

ToUl  .  ..  1  948 

8.  Facilities  landed  under  Public 
la*  90  574  (sec.  251). 

Baltimore.  Md  

Kansas  City  Mo 

Boslon.  Mass 

leisey  City,  N.J .... ...... 

HartlO'd   Conn_ 

San  Antonio.  Tei 

Eagieville,  Pa      _ 

West  Phiiadelptii».  Pa 

Marlboro   N  J     

San  Juan   PR 

Brooklyn.  NY 

Total  

Total  actual  1969  and 
projected  1970 


1.300 


150 
150 
750 
1,200 
300 
450 
400 
900 
300 
200 
60O 


6  700 
8.648 


Note  Obviously  State  county,  city,  and  private  agencies 
must  continue  anrt  increase  their  efforts  to  treat  the  addict  in 
addition  to  the  Federal  ettort. 

Commifmenf J  to  NIMH  narcotic  addict  re- 
habilitation program  [actual  and  pro- 
jected ) 

Referred  for  examination   and  evalu- 
ation   .      4,287 

Patients  committed: 

Title  I - 171 

Title  III - 2.236 

Total   ---  2.407 

ACTUAL  AND  PROIECTED  COMMI TMENTS  TO  THE  NARCOTIC 
ADDICT  REHABILITATION  PROGRAM.  FISCAL  YEARS 
196e-70> 


1968 


1969 


1970 


Total  addicts  referred  for 

etamination  and  evaluation . . 

385 

2.236 

4.267 

Iota  addicts  committed  tor 

treatment  and  rehabritstion 

210 

1.126 

2.407 

Title  1  (in  lieu  ot  prosecution) 

(29) 

(80) 

(171) 

Title  III  (voluntary 

commitmcnU) 

(181) 

(1.046) 

(2.236) 

I  Cumulative  number  of  patients  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year 

Narcotic  addict  rehabilitation  program 
{actual  and  projected  patient  loads) 

In-patients - 1.429 

Aftercare   patients 8.777 

Total    10.206 


I 
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ACTUAL  AND  PROJECTED  PATIENT  LOADS  FOR  THE  NARCOTIC  ADDICT  REHABILITATION  PROGRAM,  FISCAL  YEARS  1968-75 


19S> 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1.456 
8.111 

1975 

Inpatients'                

362 

20 

557 
514 

821 

1,617 

1,017 
3,321 

1.312 
5,115 

1,463 
6.877 

1,429 

Aftercare  patients  i 

8.777 

Total  NARA  patients 

382 

1,071 

2.438 

4,338 

6,427 

8.340 

9,567 

10.206 

1  Includes  addict  patients  undergoing  examination,  evaluation,  and  treatment  at  the  clinical  research  centers  and  in  community 
contract  agencies  at  the  end  ot  each  fiscal  year.  ..,..,,       u 

'  Includes  total  number  of  addict  patients  receiving  rehabilitation  services  in  community  contract  agencies  at  the  end  ot  each 
fiscal  year 


4.  What  is  the  capability  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  effectively  handle  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  increased  numbers  of  narcotic  of- 
fenders which  would  result  from  the  brood- 
ened  provisions  of  the  proposed  Act? 

Given  present  funds  and  personnel  ceil- 
ings, any  Increase  In  i>atlents  will  result  In  a 
reduction  of  staff  to  patient  ratio  with  less 
Individual  care  At  present  the  capability  of 
the  two  Federal  Clinical  Research  Centers 
at  Lexington  and  Port  Worth  Is  overtaxed. 
Only  52'  of  those  committed  can  be  re- 
tained for  treatment  because  of  staff  short- 
ages The  remaining  48'  i  represent  the  poorly 
motivated  or  unmotivated,  and  about  a 
doubling  of  our  staff  would  be  required  to 
deal  with  these  very  difficult  problem  pa- 
tients We  are  actively  seeking  Inpatient 
community  facilities  to  take  over  a  part  of 
the  present  hospital  load.  These  community 
inpatient  facilities  will  have  to  be  Increased 
along  with  an  expansion  of  the  aftercare 
program  If  Increased  numbers  of  addicts  be- 
come eligible.  If  the  eligibility  requirements 
of  NARA  were  changed  as  proposed  In  S.  1895, 
we  estimate  that  an  additional  350  addicts 
per  year  would  be  committed  for  examina- 
tion and  evaluation.  This  Includes  those  ad- 
dicts charged  with  burglary,  those  who  have 
failed  after  three  or  more  civil  commit- 
ments and  those  who  have  had  two  or  more 
felony  convictions.  We  would  anticipate  that 
these  addicts  will  pose  challenging  and  diffi- 
cult problems  in  rehabilitation. 

5.  In  terms  of  your  experience,  ichat  have 
been  the  effects  of  the  increasingly  permis- 
sive or  tolerant  attitude  toward  marihuana 
of  certain  segments  of  the  public? 

Neither  overpermlsslveness  nor  overpunl- 
tlveness  Is  a  helpful  attitude  In  dealing  wltb 
the  marihuana  problem.  As  Indicated,  In- 
creasingly large  segments  of  otir  people,  par- 
ticularly young  people,  are  using  mari- 
huana. 

This  Increase  In  tise  occurred  In  the  face  of 
the  most  harsh  and  restrictive  laws,  where 
penalties  were  meted  out  that  are  equalled 
at  no  other  place  In  the  criminal  code.  At 
our  level  of  knowledge  we  cannot  support 
overpermlsslve  attitudes,  for  example,  the 
legalization  of  marihuana.  It  would  be  Just 
as  bad  to  rush  Into  legalization  as  It  was  to 
rush  Into  the  overpunltlve  approach  In  1937, 
without  any  scientific  basis  for  the  action. 

6.  Is  there  any  justification  for  decreasing 
any  of  the  presently  applicable  penalties  for 
marihuana  lavo  violations? 

It  Is  evident  that  the  very  stringent  penal- 
ties for  possession  of  small  amounts  of  mari- 
huana have  not  deterred  millions  of  users. 
From  anonymous  questionnaires  we  learn 
that  legal  sanctions  are  rarely  a  deterrent  to 
msu-lhuana  use.  Some  young  people  do  ab- 
stain out  of  fear  or  respect  for  the  law,  but 
just  as  many  seem  to  smoke  marihuana  as 
an  act  of  defiance.  Mandatory  prison  sen- 
tences are  particularly  pernicious  few  the 
person  who  experiments  with  marihuana. 

The  recommendations  made  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  Prettyman  Commission  In  1963 
should  be  adopted.  The  report  stated:  "The 
Commission  makes  a  flat  distinction  between 
the  two  drugs  (narcotics  and  marihuana) 
and  believes  that  the  unlawful  sale  or  pos- 
session of  marihuana  Is  a  less  serious  offense 
than  the  unlawful  sale  or  possession  of  an 
opiate." 


The  health  dangers  inherent  In  the  use  of 
narcotics  and  marihuana  differ  considerably. 
A  reassessment  of  this  Inequity  Is  In  order. 
This  Important  question  merits  the  most 
thoughtful  and  careful  consideration. 

7.  Should  more  of  the  overall  drug  abuse 
control  problem  be  delegated  to  scientists 
and  practitioners  in  the  fields  of  medicine 
(particularly  psychiatry),  education,  re- 
search and  others? 

Tee.  Drug  abuse  Is  a  public  health  problem 
and  the  effective  control  of  drugs  requires 
that  decisions  regarding  the  nature  of  each 
drug.  Its  characteristics  and  Its  dangers 
should  be  made  by  medical  and  other  sci- 
entific disciplines  competent  to  Judge  the 
criteria  for  such  determinations. 

President  Nixon,  in  pointing  out  that  effec- 
tive control  of  Illicit  drugs  requires  the  co- 
operation of  many  agencies,  said,  "At  the 
Federal  level,  the  burden  of  the  Federal  effort 
must  be  carried  by  the  Departments  of  Jus- 
tice; Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and  the 
Treasury. 

"It  has  been  a  common  overslmpUflcatlon." 
the  President  said,  "to  consider  narcotics  ad- 
diction or  drug  abuse  to  be  a  law  enforce- 
ment problem  alone." 

As  proposed  In  the  Bills  under  discussion 
here,  a  Scientific  Advisory  Committee  should 
be  Involved  In  decisions  about  scheduling 
dangerous  substances. 

It  would  be  preferable  to  specifically  list 
the  professional  disciplines  of  the  members 
of  the  Scientific  Advisory  Committee.  S.  2637 
establishes  nine  criteria  to  be  considered  with 
respect  to  each  substance.  The  first  seven 
are  primarily  within  the  professional  com- 
petence of  the  medical,  scientific  and  public 
health  disciplines. 

Therefore,  It  would  be  wise  to  have  the 
makeup  of  the  committee  such  that  its  mem- 
bership would  have  professional  competence 
to  gauge  the  criteria. 

Drug  research  has  been  designated  as  the 
responsibility  of  the  NaUonal  Institute  of 
Mental  Health.  Such  research.  Including 
psychological  and  social  Investigations  and 
studies,  should  remain  in  medical  and  health 
retponsibillty  so  that  scientific  credibility 
can  be  established. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  his  testi- 
mony is  of  considerable  importance  to 
the  bill  before  the  Senate,  the  Controlled 
Dangerous  Substances  Act,  as  it  contains 
the  latest  scientific  information  on  mari- 
huana at  this  point  In  time.  Further,  Dr. 
Yolles'  statement  substantially  supports 
the  proposed  legislation. 

Of  course.  Dr.  Yolles  recommended 
the  elimination  of  mandatory  minimum 
sentences . 

Dr.  Sidney  Cohen,  the  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Narcotic  Addiction  and  Drug 
Abuse  at  the  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health,  recommended  that  penalties 
for  the  possession  and  use  of  marihuana 
and  other  drugs  be  lowered  to  the  level 
of  misdemeanors. 

Dr.  Roger  O.  Egeberg,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary and  the  chief  witness  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare also  supported  the  penalty  struc- 
ture which  is  now  a  part  of  S.  3246. 


I  believe  the  penalties  we  have  pro- 
posed are  neither  too  high  nor  too  low. 
I  think  they  achieve  the  purpose  of 
reestablishing  the  authority  and  discre- 
tion of  the  judges  to  impose  penalties 
based  on  the  merits  of  the  individual 
case  before  the  court. 

I  for  one  believe  that  these  are  the 
penalties  which  should  be  adopted  in  this 
bill. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  sum- 
marize my  position  this  way.  The 
Hughes  amendment  reducing  the  penal- 
ties for  illegal  possession  of  marihuana 
to  6  montiis  imprisonment  and  $2,500  in 
fines  for  first  offense  conviction,  must  be 
rejected. 

Such  an  amendment  cannot  be  sub- 
stantiated from  the  record. 

S.  3246  reduces  possession  violations 
to  misdemeanors — terms  of  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  1  year. 

Such  a  reduction  is  reasonable  and 
proper. 

Present  Federal  law  provides  for  man- 
datory 2-year  terms  upon  first  offense 
conviction  for  possession  of  marihuana. 
A  great  stride  has  been  made  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  S.  3246  reducing 
these  penalties  to  misdemeanors. 

Further  reduction  of  penalties  is  not 
reasonable,  rather  it  is  arbitrary. 

Under  S.  3246,  the  judge  may  suspend 
the  sentence  and  impose  probation. 

He  may  impose  no  sentence  and  just 
fine  the  convicted  person. 

Thus  there  is  ample  latitude  for  ju- 
dicial discretion  under  the  possession 
penalties  of  S.  3246. 

The  Marihuana  Study  Committee  au- 
thorized by  S.  3246  will  bridge  gaps  in 
existing  knowledge  about  marihuana 
and  then  if  the  evidence  justifies  it,  pen- 
alties can  be  further  reduced. 
To  do  so  now  is  unwise. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  additional  remarks.  I 
yield  myself  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  although 
the  question  of  alcohol  is  not  raised 
here — I  am  not  attempting  to  raise  it; 
and  I  recall  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Yolles 
that  we  could  not  compare  marihuana 
with  alcohol — in  many  cases  alcohol  is 
addictive  and  creates  a  psychological 
dependence.  Many  violent  crimes  in  tliis 
country  are  carried  out  under  the  in- 
fluence of  alcohol.  Over  25,000  people  a 
year  are  dying  on  our  highways  in  alco- 
hol-related instances.  Yet  we  treat  this 
drug — and  it  is  a  drug — in  such  a  way 
that  we  have  a  series  of  penalties  that 
are  not,  by  comparison,  severe  for  the 
first  offense. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
chart  which  shows  the  penalty  for  pos- 
session or  purchase  of  liquor  by  a  minor, 
the  penalty  for  falsifying  age,  the  pen- 
alty for  an  adult  selling  liquor  to  minora, 
and  the  penalty  for  an  adult  providing 
liquor  to  minors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Stil* 


*J5h>nglon 

Okljhomj 

Florida 

Utih 

Iowa 

California 
New  York . . 


Penjitv  lot  possession  or  purcrijse 
A(«        qI  liquor  by  minor 


Penally  tor  lalsitying  age 


Penally  lor  selling  liquor  to  minors 


Penalty  <or  adult  providing  liquoi  to 
minois 


71  Fine  SlOO  to  S3Q0  or  jail  lot  6  months  Same  as  pouession  ^ 

2\  Fine  up  to  S30O  or  lail  lor  2  months . . .  Same 

?1  Fine  up  to  JbOO       .  do 

21  Fine  up  to  S2W  and  or  lail   lor  3  do 

months 

21  At  ttie  discretion  ollDecourt  FineuptoSIOOand  oi  30davs 

<  :i  Fineupio  JtOOand  or  laiitor  30days  Same 

;i  Fine  up  to  $100  do 

18  FineuptotSOOor  I  yeariniail.       ..  $10  plus  I  year  probation 


fine,  $100  to  $500  possible  suspen- 
sion or  revocation  ol  license 

Fine,  same 

Fine  up  to  15  000  or  iJil  lor  5  years 

Fine  up  to  $500  and  or  6  montlis  in 
prison 

Not  less  than  30  days  nor  more  than 
6  monttts 

Fine  $300to  Jl  000 

Licence  suspended  lor  IS  days 

Fine  up  to  (500  or  not  moie  than  1 
year 


Same 

Do. 
Do. 
Do 

Do 

Do 
Fine  up  to  }bOO  or  6  months. 
Not  more  than  1  year 


I  Some  eiceptions 

Sou'ce    The  Lnju^'  Lj*  ReiXJitf   Commerce  Ci'annj  House 

Mr  HUGHES  Mr  President,  the  chart 
which  I  have  had  printed  in  the  Record 
shows  that  for  a  first  offense  the  pur- 
chase of  alcohol  by  a  minor  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  penalty  is  a  fine  of  SlOO  to 
S300  or  6  months  in  .!ail:  in  Washington 
It  IS  a  fine  of  S300  or  jail  for  2  months, 
in  Oklahoma  it  is  a  fine  of  up  to  $500; 
m  Florida  it  is  a  fine  of  up  to  $250  and  or 
jail  for  3  months,  in  Utah  the  penalty 
is  at  the  discretion  of  the  court:  in  Iowa 
It  IS  a  fine  of  up  to  $100  and  or  jail  for 
30  days:  \n  California  it  is  a  fine  of  up 
to  $100  and  in  New  York  it  is  a  fine 
of  up  to  $500  or  1  year  in  jail.  What  we 
should  do  in  connection  with  marihuana 
15  to  place  the  penalties  correspondlnfjly. 
I  realize  that  the  subcommittee  of  which 
the  distmsuished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut IS  chairman  and  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciarv'  attempted  to  do  that 
I  compliment  them  for  eoms  as  far  as 
they  went  I  feel  we  should  go  further, 
and  I  differ  with  them  that  they  have 

cone  far  enough.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields    time'' 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President.  I  would  be 
willing;  to  yield  back  all  time,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  would 

Mr  HUGHES  Mr  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr  HUGHES  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time 

Mr  IX)DD  I  yield  back  the  remainder 

of  mv  time  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  a?reein.s  to  the  amendment  'No. 
456'  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  Mr. 
HvGHESi.  as  modified  On  thus  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  ha\e  t)een  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 
The  leiiislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  ■  after  hav- 
ing voted  m  the  negative'  On  this  vote, 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  distini,'iushed  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  Mr  Ribicoff' 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  woiild 
vote  "yea':  if  I  were  permitted  to  vot«. 
I  would  vote  "nay  '  Tlierefore  I  with- 
draw my  vote 

I  Einnounce  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  'Mr  Anoerson'.  the  Senator 
from  Arkaasas  Mr  Fulbricht'.  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  Mr  Gravel',  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  -  Mr  H.artkt  > .  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  'Mr  Ken- 
nedy', the  Senator  from  Utah  'Mr. 
Moss'.  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
'Mr.  RiBicoFF'.  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  Mr  TydincS'  are  necessarily 
absent. 


Note    Mator  penalties  are  provirled  lor  peop'e  who  sell  or  provide  liquor  to  minors  In  geneial 
lesser  pen.ii|ies  are  applied  to  illegal  users  themselves 


I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  ■  Mr  Cr.^nston  •  is  absent 
iin  official  business 

Mr  GRIFTTN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  ■  Mr  Dominick  > . 
the  Senator  from  California  'Mr. 
MtniPHY',  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
Mr  Prouty  I .  and  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois Mr.  SMITH'  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent 

The  Senator  from  New  York  'Mr. 
J  WITS  I ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  '  Mr. 
Mathias'.  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
'Mr  Packwood'  are  absent  on  ofHcial 
business 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr. 
MuNtiT    is  absent  because  of  illness 

If  present  and  votint:.  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  Mr  Mundt  ' .  the  Senator 
from  Californa  Mr  Murphy '.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  'Mr  Smith'  would 
each  vote  '  nay  " 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  24, 
nay^  58,  a^  follow  > 

I  No  20  Leg  1 
YEAS— 24 


Brooke 

Inouye 

Montoya 

Byrd,  Va 

Jackson 

Muskle 

Case 

Ma  >;n  vision 

Nelson 

Ch'.irth 

Mansl^eld 

f^st.ire 

Ct.K)dell 

MrCarihv 

Pell 

Harris 

MrOnvern 

Sparkrnan 

Hart 

Metralf 

WUllatn.s   NJ 

Hughes 

Mondale 

NAYS     58 

Young,  Ohio 

.Allien 

Ervln 

Percy 

Allen 

Fannin 

Proxinlre 

Allott 

Foni; 

Randolph 

Baker 

Ooldwater 

Russell 

Ba.h 

Gore 

Saxbe 

Bellmon 

Griffin 

Schwelker 

Bennett 

Gurney 

Scott 

Bible 

Han.sen 

Smith  Maine 

Boi:-:s 

Hatfield 

Spont; 

Burdlck 

HcUand 

Stennis 

Cannon 

Holllnij.s 

Stevens 

Cook 

Hruska 

Symln»;toii 

Cooper 

Jordan.  N  C 

T;ilmad:.'e 

Cotton 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

L<-)nK' 

T.ivicr 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Williams.  Del 

Dole 

McC.ee 

■VartJorouiTh 

Ea^-leton 

Mrlntvre 

Young,  N   Dak 

Eastland 

Miller 

Ellender 

Pearvjii 

PRESENT   AND   GIVING    A    I.IV'E   PAIR, 
PREVIOUSLY   RECORDED— 1 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  against 
NOT  VOTING      17 


AS 


Anderson 

Javlts 

PackwfKid 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Priiuty 

Dommick 

Mathias 

RlblcolT 

F'llbrlk'ht 

Moss 

Smith,  111. 

Gravpl 

Mundt 

Tvdln«s 

Har.ke 

Murphy 

So  the  a 

mendment  ' 

No   456"   was  re- 

jected 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  President,  as  we  en- 
ter the  decade  of  the  seventies,  it  is  nat- 


ural for  Us  to  examine  tlie  problems  and 
diQicullit-.>  of  the  sixties  and  seek  solu- 
tions for  them  so  that  life  in  the  coming 
decade  will  be  better  than  it  was  in  the 
past 

What  are  these  problems '  They  are,  of 
course,  legion  and  net  subject  to  any 
broad  brush  approach  Eacli  must  bo  met 
directly  and  resolved  individually. 

Tlie  Senat*  today  has  before  it  a  bill 
which  I  believe  will  be  a  significant  step 
toward  solving  one  of  the  very  difficult 
problems  of  our  time— the  !;roblem  of 
drug  abuse. 

As  you  will  recall,  last  July  President 
Nixon  sent  a  message  to  Congress  which 
contained  an  aggressive  and  comprehen- 
sive program  to  combat  the  national 
problem  of  drug  abu.-e.  In  that  message, 
the  President  said 

Wrhin  the  la.it  deo.ule  the  abu^c  of  drugs 
has  grown  from  essentially  a  local  police 
problem  into  a  seru'us  national  thre.it  to 
millions  of  Americans 

A  n.itlonal  awnreness  of  the  gravity  Is 
needed 

A  new  urgency  and  concentrited  ii.itional 
policy  Is  needed  .It  the  federal  level  to  begin 
to  cop*  wlt:i  this  growing  menace  to  the 
gener.il  welfare  of  the  United  States 

Based  on  my  continuing  interest  in  this 
problem  over  the  years,  I  know  that  what 
the  President  said  is  true 

Mr  President,  I  cannot  overestimate 
the  threat  that  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs  pose  to  the  mental  and  physical 
health  of  the  Nation:  especially  to  our 
young  iieople  who  are,  in  frighteningly 
increasing  numbers,  turning  to  mari- 
huana, hard  narcotics,  and  other  dan- 
gerous drugs  as  a  way  of  life. 

All  too  many  of  our  young  people  look 
to  drugs  for  various  reasons:  for  excite- 
ment, for  experimentation,  or  for  physi- 
cal e.scape:  for  curiosity:  or  to  "belong." 
All  .sectnns  of  our  country  are  affected: 
the  suburbs  and  the  inner  cities,  the  col- 
leges, and  even  the  high  ."school  campuses. 

Most  public  concern  is  directed  at  the 
more  well-known  substances,  such  as 
heroin  and  marihuana  While  these  sub- 
stance.-i  continue  to  be  a  real  danger, 
there  is  also  a  rising  abu-^e  of  other  dan- 
gerous substances  such  as  the  barbitu- 
rates and  amphetamines. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  or  misunder- 
standing about  the  gravity  of  this  prob- 
lem It  is  extremely  serious.  The  available 
statistics  are  shocking  and  more  than 
sub.stantiate  our  current  fears. 

The  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Reports  show 
that  the  total  nimiber  of  narcotic  and 
marihuana  arrests  in  the  United  States 
have  increased  from  9.863  in  1958  to  162.- 
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177  in  1968.  the  last  full  year  available  for 
comparison. 

By  age  classification,  the  FBI  reports 
show  that  in  1958.  3.8  percent  of  the  per- 
sons arrested  for  dru?  violations  were 
under  18  years  of  age,  14.7  percent  were 
under  21.  and  35.1  percent  were  under  25. 

Ten  years  later,  in  1968.  narcotics  ar- 
rests showed  that  26.6  percent  of  those 
arrested  were  under  18,  56.5  percent  were 
under  21  and  76.6  percent  were  under 
25. 

In  1958,  there  were  virtually  no  re- 
ported drug  arrests  of  persons  under  15 
years  of  age  while  in  1968.  about  3  per- 
cent of  those  arrested  were  15  years  of 
age  or  younger. 

The  dangers  inherent  in  drug  abuse 
are  not  limited  to  the  user  but  constitute 
a  threat  to  society  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  a  person  who  is  addicted 
to  drugs,  especially  hard  narcotics  such 
as  heroin,  usually  starts  his  habit  by  in- 
gesting a  small  amount  of  the  substance 
into  his  system  for  relief  from  the  cares 
and  problems  of  his  world  or  sometimes 
just  to  try  something  different.  These  ad- 
dictive drugs  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
the  individual's  system  which  results  in 
a  degree  of  immunization  to  the  drug.  In 
order  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  past  ex- 
periences, the  user  must  ingest  progres- 
sively more  and  more  of  the  drug.  In  a 
very  short  time,  he  becomes  absolutely 
dependent,  physically  and  emotionally, 
on  the  drug.  At  this  point,  he  will  get 
more  of  the  drug  no  matter  what  the 
price,  and  the  price  is  high.  In  order  to 
support  a  habit,  an  addict  will  do  most 
anything  to  raise  the  necessary  money. 
This  usually  leads  to  a  life  of  crime,  since 
an  average  person  simply  cannot  support 
a  habit  which  can  cost  $40  or  $50  a  day  on 
an  ordinary  salary. 

The  addict  becomes  alienated  from  his 
family,  his  friends  and  from  society  in 
general  and  begins  to  live  for  the  drug. 

Mr.  President,  drug  abuse  is  a  grave 
problem  and  a  solution  must  be  found  or 
it  will  grow  worse.  The  bill  before  the 
Senate,  S.  3246,  constitutes  a  giant  step 
toward  this  needed  solution. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  consoli- 
date and  rationalize  the  patchwork  of 
existing  legislation  and  to  bring  about 
some  needed  changes  so  that  our  basic 
Federal  statutory  tool  is  as  effective  and 
as  UP  to  date  as  possible.  The  bill  repre- 
sents a  ccdification,  a  modernization,  and 
a  simplification  of  existing  Federal  nar- 
cotic and  dangerous  drug  laws.  But  we 
are  not  merely  redecorating  the  existing 
legal  structure.  Rather,  we  have  laid  a 
new  foundation:  enacted  thereon  a  sound 
framework  within  which  a  firm  but 
sensible  Federal  drug  policy  may  be  car- 
ried out.  and  we  have  t(H>ped  it  all  with 
long-needed  law  enforcement  tools 

Yet,  this  new  law  will  be  flexible 
enough  to  accommodate  changes  brought 
about  by  increased  knowledge  gained 
through  research  and  the  development  of 
new  drugs.  It  will  also  accommodate 
changes  in  the  habits,  attitudes,  and  £U5- 
tivities  of  our  population  sind  our  na- 
tional goals  and  international  obliga- 
tions. 

This  bill  consists  of  nine  titles.  It 
constitutes   a   combination  of  the  best 


features  of  S.  1895,  which  was  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut; S.  2590,  which  was  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah; 
and  S.  2637,  which  was  introduced  on  be- 
half of  the  administration  by  the  late 
minority  leader.  Senator  Dirksen.  and 
myself.  This  bill  also  includes  some  pro- 
visions which  were  not  in  either.  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  discuss  briefly  each  of  the 
titles  of  the  bill. 

TITLE    I FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATIONS. 

AND    DEFINITIONS 

Mr.  President,  tiUe  I  of  S.  3246  suc- 
cinctly sets  out  the  constitutional  basis 
on  which  this  legislation  is  to  be 
grounded;  namely,  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  control  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  and  to  protect  the  general 
public  health  and  welfare.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  this  is  in  line  with  contem- 
porary thinking  and  a  departure  from 
many  existing  drug  control  measures 
which  implement  Congress  constitu- 
tional authority  to  lay  and  collect  taxes. 
Past  experience  with  the  Harrison  Nar- 
cotic Act  of  1914  and  the  Marihuana  Tax 
Act  of  1937  has  demonstrated  that  taxing 
measures  to  control  drugs  are  extremely 
cumbersome  and  quite  often  ineffective. 
If  not  tmconstituticnal. 

In  addition,  title  I  also  contains  the 
many  definitions  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cessful implementation  of  the  bill.  Many 
of  these  definitions  are  carried  over  from 
existing  law.  Others  are  new  and  are  de- 
signed to  clarify  and  distinguish  those 
Individuals  who  are  intended  to  be  in- 
cluded within  the  scope  of  the  bill.  Many 
participants  in  the  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delinquency  voiced  objection  to  the  in- 
clusion of  certain  classes  of  persons, 
pharmacists,  physicians,  and  researchers 
to  name  a  few,  within  the  scope  of  cov- 
erage. However,  the  evidence  and  testi- 
mony adduced  clearly  indicates  that 
many  of  these  individuals  pose  a  great 
source  of  diversion  of  dangerous  sub- 
stances Into  other  than  legitimate  chan- 
nels. The  evidence  gathered  clearly  war- 
rants their  being  made  subject  to  the 
regulatory  controls  imposed  by  later 
titles  of  the  bill.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  approximately 
90  percent  of  all  stimulant  and  depres- 
sant drugs  foimd  in  illicit  channels  were 
legitimately  manufactured  here  in  the 
United  States.  'We  must  bring  this  illicit 
diversion  of  drugs  to  a  halt.  Making  all 
persons  who  In  any  way  deal  with  these 
dangerous  substances  subject  to  the  regu- 
latory controls  of  the  biU  is  one  of  the 
best  ways  I  can  think  of  to  protect 
against  this  diversion. 

TITLE   n STANDARDS   AND    SCHEDU1.ES 

Mr  President,  title  n  of  the  bill  vests 
the  authority  to  control  those  drugs 
enumerated  as  controlled  dangerous  sub- 
stances within  the  Attorney  General.  He 
may  add,  delete,  or  reschedule  a  drug 
within  any  one  of  the  four  schedules 
listed  either  upon  his  own  motion  or  that 
of  any  interested  party.  However,  before 
undertaking  to  bring  a  drug  imder  con- 
trol or  remove  a  drug  from  control,  the 
Attorney  General  must  first  consider  the 
advice  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 


cation, and  Welfare  and  that  of  the 
Scientific  Advisory  Committee  estab- 
lished under  Utle  VI  of  the  bill.  This 
proviso  should  be  more  than  adequate  to 
insure  the  necessary  input  of  scientific 
and  medical  data  into  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's determination  as  to  whether  or  not 
a  particular  drug  should  be  brought 
within  the  controls  imi>osed  by  the  bill. 

Any  statement  that  the  control  of 
dangerous  drugs  under  this  bill  is  purely 
a  scientific  and  medical  determination  is 
not  necessarily  a  true  one.  While  no  one 
would  question  that  a  preliminary  de- 
termination of  abuse  potential,  one  of 
the  criteria  to  be  considered  in  making 
the  determination  to  control  a  particular 
drug,  is  the  necessarj'  trigger  that  sets 
in  motion  any  decision  for  subsequent 
control,  it  is.  however,  only  a  trigger.  This 
preliminary  determination  will  be  made 
by  the  Scientific  Advisory  Committee 
which  is  a  group  of  qualified  scientists 
drawn  from  a  list  prepared  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences.  The  input 
from  this  level  comes  in  not  only  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  but  from  the  academic 
community  and  other  agencies.  In  short, 
all  the  basic  information,  medical,  scien- 
tific, and  actual  abuse  flows  to  the  com- 
mittee from  many  diverse  sources. 

The  committee  itself,  as  an  independ- 
ent body,  makes  its  recommendations. 
Once  such  recommendations  are  made, 
it  is  a  policy  determination  as  to  whether 
or  not  a  drug  should  be  controlled.  At 
that  point  in  time,  since  the  control  of 
the  drug  will  require  enforcement,  it  is 
necessary  to  evaluate  that  recommenda- 
tion, along  with  practical  problems  of 
enforcement,  to  determine  whether  the 
drug  should  be  placed  under  control. 
This  is  not  something  that  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Ls  as 
qualified  to  perform  as  is  the  Attorney 
General. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  not  enforcement  oriented 
as  has  been  clearly  pointed  out  in  the 
staff  papers.  Yet,  the  control  of  a  danger- 
ous drug  is  an  enforcement  matter  since 
such  control  results  in  investigations  and 
regulations  to  insure  against  illicit  di- 
version and  illicit  trafficking.  The  con- 
trol of  a  particular  drug  also  can  raise 
antitrust  considerations,  as  well  as  in- 
ternational questions.  All  these  factors 
must  be  brought  togetlier  and  decided 
upon.  The  Attorney  General  is  best  able 
to  make  such  a  judigment  and  in  point  of 
fact,  has  been  doing  so  at  the  present 
time. 

As  well  as  providing  for  the  necessary 
scientific  and  medical  input  into  the  At- 
torney General's  determination  to  control 
a  drug,  title  II  in  addition  sets  out  nine 
criteria  he  must  consider  before  bring- 
ing any  substance  under  control.  These 
include  such  things  as  the  drug's  actual 
or  relative  potential  for  abuse,  evidence 
of  pharmacological  effects,  the  risk  to 
public  health,  obligations  of  the  United 
States  under  international  treaties  and 
conventions,  and  the  drug's  addiction 
sustaining  qualities. 

All  the  drugs  enimierated  imder  title 
n,  and  thus  subject  to  control,  are  listed 
in  one  of  four  schedules.  Each  schedule 
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has  its  ovfn  set  of  criteria  and  any  drug 
must  meet  these  criteria  before  they  can 
be  included  within  the  particular  sche- 
dule. Examples  of  these  criteria  would  be 
the  degree  of  potential  for  abuse,  ac- 
ceptability of  medical  use  m  the  United 
States,  and  the  degree  of  safety  Involved 
in  usmg  the  particular  drug. 

Schedules  I  and  n.  over  which  the 
most  stringent  controls  are  placed,  con- 
tain the  narcotics  and  the  hallucinogenic 
drugs  These  are  the  drugs  with  the  high- 
est abuse  potential  and  little  or  no  ac- 
cepted medical  use  in  this  country  Mari- 
huana is  Included  in  schedule  I  since  it 
comes  squarely  within  the  criteria  of 
that  schedule.  Bear  in  mind,  however, 
and  as  I  will  point  out  in  a  moment,  these 
schedules  serve  a  twofold  purpose  The 
schedules  are  set  up  to  determine  what 
regulator>-  controls  will  be  applicable  but. 
In  addition,  they  serve  to  plug  mto  the 
penalty  structure  of  title  V  for  determm- 
ing  what  type  of  penalty  will  be  imposed 
for  violations  of  the  act. 

Schedule  III  contains  what  are  pre- 
sently known  as  the  class  B  narcotics, 
which  have  a  relatively  low  abuse  poten- 
tial, and  the  stimulant  and  depressant 
drugs  Schedule  rv  contains  the  exempt 
narcotic  preparations  which  are  the 
over-the-counter  cough  preparations  and 
such  other  drugs  as  paregoric 

It  is  important  to  note  that  these 
schedules  are  flexible  to  a  degree  in  that 
the  Attorney  General  is  allowed  to  move 
drugs  withm  the  various  schedules  with 
the  exception  that  he  cannot  summarily 
remove  a  drug  from  schedule  I.  which 
has  the  most  stringent  controls  Imposed 
over  It.  directly  to  schedules  m  or  rV. 
which  conUin  less  dangerous  substances 
and  are  subject  to  less  stringent  control. 
The  Attorney  General  can.  however  re- 
move a  substance  from  Schedule  I  and 
place  It  in  Schedule  n  should  the  need 
arise 

One  mu>t  keep  in  mind  however,  that 
a  drug  must  meet  the  criteria  demanded 
of  the  particular  schedule  before  it  can 
be  placed  in  it 

Tm.E     m       INDV3TRT     «ECl't.-4T:ON 

Mr  President,  title  III  sets  forth  the 
provision.s  which  will  aovem  the  legiti- 
mate manufacture,  distnbution.  and  dis- 
pensing of  controlled  dangerous  .sub- 
stances All  pers-ns.  except  those  fe-.v 
specifically  exempted,  who  manufacture, 
distribute,  or  dispense  controlled  danger- 
ous substances  must  register  with  the 
Attorney  General  To  do  so.  strict  stand- 
ards must  be  met  by  the  applicant  for 
reeistraticn,  includm?  such  thln^ts  as 
maintenance  of  effective  controls  against 
diversion,  compliance  with  State  and 
local  law.  pnor  convictnn  record  relating 
to  controlled  substances,  and  past  ex- 
perience ;n  the  manufacture  or  distribu- 
tion of  these  substances. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  would  .seriously 
question  the  necessity  for  requiring  reg- 
istration since  it  is  perhaps  the  only 
means  of  ascertaining  all  those  individ- 
uals who  are  dealing  m  controlled  drugs 
If  we  are  to  protect  against  drug  diver- 
sion it  becomes  vitally  important  to  know 
of  all  those  persons  and  establishments 
who  are  legitimately  dealmg  in  controlled 
substances. 


There  are  also  provisions  within  title 
III  allowing  for  a  suspension  or  revoca- 
tion of  a  registration  by  the  Attorney 
General    However,  he  is  not  accorded  a 
free  rein  in  that  a  registration  can  only 
be  suspended  or  revoked  if  the  applicant 
IS  found  to  have  falsified  hi.s  application; 
or  been  convicted  of  any  felony  relating 
to  controlled  dant;orou.s  .substanct-s  under 
either  Federal  or  State  law    or  has  had 
his  State  licmise  or  registration  revoked 
and  IS  no  longer  permitted  under  State 
law  to  manufacture,  distribute,  and  dis- 
pense controlled  dangerous  substances 
This  provision  is  important  since  it  al- 
lows the  Attorney  General  to  purify  the 
registration  lists  should  the  need  arise 
In   addition   to   permitting   revocation 
or  suspension  of  a  ret;:stration  only  on 
the    happening    of    any    of    these    three 
enumerated     contingencies,     additional 
safes;uards  require  the  Attorney  General 
to  give  the  registrant  notice  of  hi.^  intent 
to  revoke  or  suspend  and  afford  tlie  regis- 
trant an  opportunity  to  be  heard  This  is 
really  only  a  codification  of  those  proce- 
dures   required    by    the    Administrative 
Procedures  Act  and  our  Constitution. 

Incumbent  on  all  registrants  under 
the  bill  are  the  recordkeeping  and  bien- 
nial inventory  requirements  If  and  when 
the  bill  becomes  effective,  all  registrants 
will  be  required  to  inventory  and  record 
all  stocks  of  controlled  dangerous  sub- 
stances on  hand  This  will  establish  a 
base  line  for  future  inventories,  which 
will  be  required  every  2  years  at  the 
time  of  the  registrants  regular  fiscal 
inventory  Tlie  requirement  of  records 
and  inventories  will  enable  the  Attorney 
General  to  easily  pinpoint  possible 
sources  of  diversion  by  such  means  as 
accountability  audits  and  thus  should 
serve  as  an  effective  deterrent  against 
diversion 

Provisions  requirine  narcotic  drugs  to 
be  distributed  only  pursuant  to  an  order 
form  have  been  carried  over  from  exist- 
ing law  with  the  exception  that  halluci- 
nogenic drugs  have  been  included  under 
the  order  form  requirements  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  while  the  class  B  narcotics 
have  been  excluded  since  their  abuse  is 
no  longer  of  such  a  degree  as  to  warrant 
the  imposition  of  order  form  require- 
ments 

Prescriptions  are  required  for  the  dis- 
pensing of  .schedules  n  and  III  sub- 
stances However,  to  conform  with  com- 
mon and  accepted  practice,  in  emergency 
situations,  oral  prescriptions  will  be  per- 
mitted for  dispensing  schedule  II  nar- 
cotics provided  certain  requirements  are 
met  In  addition,  limitations  are  im- 
posed on  the  number  of  times  and  the 
time  span  within  which  a  prescription 
may  be  refilled. 

Trn,E    tV— IMPl^RTATlON    AND    EXPORTATION 

Mr  President,  title  IV  sets  out  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  importation  and 
exportation  of  drugs  under  control. 
While  for  the  first  time  the  Attorney 
General  will  be  authorized  to  import 
narcotic  drugs,  he  will  only  be  able  to 
do  so  upon  the  happening  of  either  of 
two  specific  events  He  must  either  find 
that  there  ls  an  emergency  situation  and 
that  domestic  supplies  are  inadequate, 
or  that  there  Is  Inadequate  competition 


among  domestic  manufactiu-ers  which 
cannot  be  remedied  by  the  registration 
of  additional  manufacturers. 

In  addition,  new  and  stlffer  restrictions 
are  Imposed  upon  the  exportation  of  any 
controlled  dangerous  substance.  Such 
restrictions  should  significantly  decrease 
the  flow  of  illicit  drugs  at  this  country's 
borders,  especially  in  the  situation  which 
exists  now  where  drugs  are  legitimately 
exported  from  this  country  only  to  be 
smuggled  back  in  and  distributed  Into 
illicit  channels. 

TITLE     V      -orrENSES    AND    PENALTIES 

Mr.  President,  title  V  sets  out  the 
penalties  miixtsed  for  violations  of  the 
various  provisions  of  the  act.  These 
changes  in  the  penalty  structure  were  not 
decided  upon  arbitrarily,  but  were  the 
result  of  careful  examination  of  the  lele- 
vant  facts.  The  Subcommittee  To  Inves- 
tu-ate  Juvenile  Delinquency  has  for  sev- 
eral years  followed  the  drug  abuse  prob- 
lem very  closely,  receiving  testimony 
from  persons  knowiedj; cable  in  all  aspects 
of  the  problem  In  this  regard,  we  have 
over  the  past  several  years  heard  the 
testimony  of  law  enforcement  officials, 
government  officials,  scientific  rxperts, 
physicians,  psychiatrists,  college  profes- 
.sors.  and  otudents.  We  have  also  heard 
from  addicUs  and  other  drug  abusers. 

The  evidence  which  we  have  received 
.shows  that  the  severe  penalties  imposed 
under  existing  laws  have  failed  to  deter 
drua  abuse  In  fact,  the  opposite  is  true. 
Abuse  of  drugs,  especially  marihuana, 
has  Increa.-ed  dramatically  in  recent 
years 

When  Attorney  General  Mitchell  testi- 
fied before  our  subcommittee  la-st  Sep- 
tember. I  presented  him  with  my  reser- 
vations about  the  effectiveness  of  the 
present  severe  penalties.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  Slate  of  Nebraska  had  en- 
acted legislation  to  reduce  a  first  offense 
for  marihuana  abase  to  a  misdemeanor, 
and  uraed  him  to  consider  following  this 
lead. 

The  administration  responded  to  these 
and  similar  ar.:uments  by  agreeing  to  re- 
duce and  modify  the  penalty  structure 
substantially.  This  action,  by  the  ad- 
ministration, was.  of  cour.se.  personally 
gratifying.  More  imixirtant,  however,  it 
showed  the  commitment  of  the  Nixon 
administration  to  have  enacted  legisla- 
tion which  IS  re-sponslve  to  present  day 
needs. 

Mr  President  I  hasten  to  add  that 
while  the  penaltiy  provisions  contained 
m  this  bill  are  tough,  they  are  also  ra- 
tional and  credible.  The  penalties  are 
taUored  to  fit  the  crime  and  the  person 
who  committed  that  crime.  Harsh  penal- 
ties are  leveled  aeainst  the  person  who 
traffics  in  drugs  as  part  of  a  continuing 
criminal  enterpri.sc.  These  are  found  in 
section  509.  which  is  a  new  concept  de- 
signed to  put  the  professional  cruninal 
out  of  business.  If  v  e  can  immobilize  the 
professional  criminal,  we  will  take  a 
giant  step  toward  solving  the  drug  abuse 
problem  In  this  country. 

This  is  what  section  509  Is  all  about. 
It  Is  directed  at  the  professional  criminal 
and  is  designed  to  make  the  cost  of  do- 
ing business  too  high  for  him  to  con- 
tinue in  operation. 
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Under  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
when  the  Attorney  General  is  able  to 
build  a  drug  abuse  felony  case  against 
a  known  professional,  the  court  can 
consider  the  special  penalty  provisions 
applicable. 

After  the  defendant  has  been  con- 
victed, a  separate  presentencing  proce- 
dure is  held.  If  the  court  finds  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  that  the 
defendant  is  a  professional  criminal,  as 
defined  in  detail  in  the  bill,  it  can  in 
lieu  of  the  normal  penalty  provided  by 
law.  sentence  that  defendant  to  a  mini- 
mum of  5  years  in  prison  or  up  to  life 
and  a  fine  of  $50,000  for  a  first  offense. 
In  addition,  the  defendant  will  forfeit 
to  the  United  States  all  illegal  profits 
no  matter  how  disguised  or  where  invest- 
ed. 

The  above  section  is,  of  course,  sub- 
ject to  the  very  precise  standards  and 
the  proceedings  imder  it  are  subject  to 
court  review. 

Mr.  President,  the  enactment  of  S. 
3246,  with  section  509,  will  serve  notice 
on  the  professional  criminal  that  his 
profession  is  no  longer  acceptable,  no 
longer  safe,  and  no  longer  profitable. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  drug 
schedules  also  serve  the  function  of 
determining  what  penalties  are  to  be 
imposed  for  particular  offenses.  Ordi- 
nary trafflckers  in  schedules  I  and  U 
narcotics  will  be  subject  to  a  term  of 
imprisonment  for  up  to  12  years,  a 
fine  not  exceeding  $25,000,  or  both.  In 
addition,  a  judge  must  impose  a  3- 
year  special  parole  term,  which  is  a 
relatively  new  concept,  but  one  which 
will  provide  necessary  postincarcera- 
tlon  supervision. 

Trafficking  offenses  involving  hallu- 
cinogenic drugs,  which  include  mari- 
huana, and  stimulant  and  depressant 
drugs  are  pimishable  by  imprisonment 
for  up  to  5  years,  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$15,000  or  both.  An  additional  2-year 
special  parole  term  must  also  be  im- 
posed. 

An  additional  provision  provides  that 
distribution  of  small  amounts  of  mari- 
huana for  no  or  Insignificant  remunera- 
tion is  pimishable  by  imprisonment  for 
up  to  1  year.  This  is  intended  to  cover 
quasi-donative  transfers  such  as  where 
a  friend  gives  another  a  few  marihuana 
cigarettes  for  nothing  or  for  enough 
money  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  mari- 
huana. 

Possession  offenses  are  subdivided  into 
two  types — possession  with  Intent  to 
distribute,  which  Is  a  felony  and  treated 
the  same  as  a  trafficking  offense;  and 
simple  possession  for  one's  own  use, 
which  Is  accorded  misdemeanor  treat- 
ment, regardless  of  the  drug  involved. 

Other  penalty  provisions  of  the  bill 
relate  to  offenses  committed  by  regis- 
trants. If  the  offense  is  committed  un- 
knowingly or  unintentionally,  only  civil 
fines  are  imposed.  However,  for  willful 
violations,  criminal  sanctions  will  be 
imposed. 

Second  and  subsequent  offenses  will 
generally  be  punishable  by  up  to  twice 
the  penalty  provided  for  first  offenses. 

In  achieving  a  more  rational  penalty 
scheme,  provisions  have  been  made  for 
allowing  first  offender  treatment  in  cases 
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of  first  offense,  simple  possession.  Under 
this  provision  a  judge  may,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, place  a  first  offender  on  condi- 
tional probation  if  he  pleads  guilty  or 
is  convicted  of  simple  possession.  Upon 
fulfillment  of  the  conditions  imposed,  the 
defendant  will  be  discharged  and  the 
proceedings  against  him  dismissed.  If  he 
is  under  21,  all  official  records  of  his 
arrest  and  conviction  must  be  expunged 
and  he  will  not  have  to  acknowledge  his 
prior  conviction  in  any  inquiry  for  any 
purpose. 

TITLE    VI ADMUJISTKATIVE    PEO VISIONS 

Mr.  President,  title  VI  sets  out  the  ad- 
ministrative provisions  necessary  for  the 
successful  implementation  of  the  bill.  Of 
key  importance  are  the  sections  author- 
izing the  Attorney  General  to  conduct 
educational  and  research  programs  and 
establish  cooperative  arrangements  be- 
tween Federal,  State,  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies. 

Under  the  former  section,  the  Attorney 
General  is  authorized  to  establish  meth- 
ods to  assess  the  effects  of  controlled 
dangerous  substances  and  to  identify 
those  drugs  found  to  have  a  potential  for 
abuse.  This  authorization  is  absolutely 
essential  since  the  Attorney  General  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  to  bring  a  drug 
imder  control.  We  cannot  allow  him  to 
operate  in  the  dark.  We  must  give  him 
sufficient  latitude  to  gather,  sift,  and 
evaluate  all  those  facts  necessary  to  mak- 
ing a  rational  control  determination. 

In  an  effort  to  prevent  stifling  of  re- 
search, this  section  also  permits  the 
Attorney  General  to  authorize  the  pos- 
session and  distribution  of  controlled 
substances  by  researchers  and  the  with- 
holding of  names  or  identifying  charac- 
teristics of  research  subjects. 

Section  603  wiU  for  the  first  time  es- 
tablish cooperative  arrangements  be- 
tween Federal,  State,  and  local  law  en- 
forcement personnel.  As  well  as  making 
for  a  more  unified  and  concerted  effort  in 
combating  drug  abuse,  this  section  wiU 
also  provide  the  vehicle  by  which  the 
first  accurate  assessment  of  the  total 
drug  abuse  picture  can  be  made. 

Other  provisions  of  title  VI  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Scientific 
Advisory  Committee,  which  will  advise 
the  Attorney  General  as  to  the  merits 
of  bringing  a  particular  drug  under  con- 
trol; administrative  hearings;  the  issu- 
ance of  subpenas;  and  judicial  review. 

TITLE    Vn ENPOBCEMENT    PROVISIONS 

Mr.  President,  this  titie  contains  per- 
haps the  most  controversial  provision  in 
the  entire  bill;  namely,  the  provisions 
authorizing  officers  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances to  execute  a  search  warrant 
without  knocking  or  annoimcing  their 
authority  and  purpose.  I  think  my  views 
and  support  of  this  provision  were  made 
clear  yesterday,  and  I  feel  no  need  to 
reargue  the  matter  at  this  time.  Let  it 
suffice  to  say  that  I  think  the  provision 
is  clearly  within  the  bounds  of  reason- 
ableness prescribed  by  the  Constitution 
and  would  prove  to  be  a  very  effective,  if 
not  essential,  law  enforcement  tool. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  there  are  other 
provisions  contained  in  title  Vn  which 
are  equally  as  important  but  which  have 


been  clouded  over  by  the  present  contro- 
versy over  the  no-knock  section. 

The  sections  providing  for  adminis- 
trative inspections  and  warrants  and  for 
the  forfeiture  of  the  vehicles  used  by 
the  drug  trafficker  in  carrying  out  his 
vicious  trade  all  will  contribute  most  sig- 
nificantly to  the  effective  enforcement  of 

this  blU. 

The  section  on  administrative  inspec- 
tions and  warrants  is  a  codification  of 
two  recent  decisions  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  which  held  that,  in  general,  ad- 
ministrative inspections  must  be  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  a  warrant  where  the 
person  in  control  of  the  premises  refuses 
entry  to  the  officers.  Tliis  is  the  case 
even  though  there  is  a  statute  authoriz- 
ing such  an  inspection.  What  section  703 
does  is  to  codify  the  criteria  laid  down 
by  the  Court  for  establishing  probable 
cause,  and  the  procedures  which  must 
be  followed  in  executing  any  adminis- 
trative inspection  warrant  issued.  I 
might  add  that  these  warrants  can  only 
be  executed  during  normal  business 
hours,  and  the  officers  serving  them  must 
present  the  warrant  and  appropriate  cre- 
dentials to  the  person  in  control  of  the 
premises  before  entering. 

The  forfeiture  provisions  contained  in 
the  bill  were  for  the  most  part  carried 
over  from  existing  law  except  that  they 
have  been  expanded  to  cover  the  danger- 
ous drugs  as  w  ell  as  narcotics  and  mari- 
huana. We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
drug  trafficker  needs  mobility  to  carry 
on  his  illegal  business.  This  section  will 
insure  that  he  will  be,  in  part,  deprived 
of  this  much  needed  mobility  since  the 
vehicles  he  uses  will  be  forfeited  to  the 
Government. 

TITLE    Vm COMMrrTEE    ON     MAEIHUANA 

Mr.  President,  title  VIII  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Committee  on  Mari- 
huana to  carry  out  a  study  on  all  phases 
of  marihuana  use.  This  committee  is  to 
be  composed  of  experts  with  diversified 
professional  backgrounds  selected  joint- 
ly by  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

The  study  will  focus  on  the  legal,  med- 
ical, pharmacological,  and  sociological 
aspects  of  marihuana  use  in  an  effort  to 
arrive  at  some  definitive  answers  to 
many  of  the  questions  about  this  drug 
which  have  been  gnawing  at  us  over  the 
years. 

TITLE     DC MISCELLANEOUS 

Mr.  President,  titie  EX,  the  last  titie  of 
the  bill,  sets  out  the  various  technical 
provisions  such  as  repealers,  conforming 
amendments,  sections  continuing  pend- 
ing proceedings  and  regulations,  a  section 
for  authorization  of  appropriations,  and 
a  severability  clase. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  as  we  proceed  into  the 
seventies  we  should  resolve  that  one  of 
the  most  alarming  problems  of  the  six- 
ties will  be  met  head  on  and  resolved.  We 
can  do  this  by  enacting  the  Controlled 
Dangerous  Substances  Act  and  giving  our 
law  enforcement  officers  the  tools  they 
need  to  cope  with  and  eradicate  this  drug 
abuse  blight  from  our  society. 

While  this  bill  is  not  a  panacea,  it  is  a 
significant  step  toward  wiping  out  the 
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drug  abiL>e  problem  It  should  have  our 
resounding  support  and  quick  enactment 
Into  law- 
Mr  COOK.  Mr  President,  one  of  the 
most  senous  domestic  problems  facing 
the  United  States  today  is  the  acceler- 
atmg  problem  with  respt'Ct  to  the  illicit 
use  of  diu>^s  Between  1960  and  1968. 
there  was  a  322-peicent  increase  in  ar- 
rests for  narcotics  and  marihuana  viola- 
tions Known  narcotic  addicts,  the  ma- 
jority of  whom  were  addicted  to  heroin, 
have  almost  doubled  since  I960 

The  greatest  malignancy  of  this  situ- 
ation is  the  alarming  increase  In  the  use 
of  drugs  by  the  youth  of  our  counti-y 
Clinical  endence  of  the  seriousne.ss  of 
the  problems,  particularly  amoni;  young 
persons,  continues  to  mount  and  this  can 
only  be  considered  a  situation  of  ominous 
potential 

The  prmiary  orientation  of  enforce- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government  is  to- 
ward the  professional  tralficker — the  im- 
poner.  the  wholesaler,  the  interstate  dis- 
tributor, the  retailer,  and  the  pusher 
These  are  the  entrepreneurs  who  profit 
by  exploiting  the  physical  and  emotional 
weaknesses  of  our  citizens 

Our  democratic  institutions  are  not 
required  to  capitulate  to  the  vicious  and 
illegal  activities  of  the  professional  traf- 
fickers Consequently,  the  creation  of  an 
intelligent  and  responsive  legal  frame- 
work for  eliminating  these  problems  must 
be  one  of  the  highest  priorities  of  the 
Congress 

The  entire  resources^-of^he  Federal 
Government  must  be  marshaled  if  we  are 
to  eliminate  drug  abuse  and  its  tragic 
consequences  I  believe  that  the  proposed 
controlled  dangerous  substances  act  will 
provide  the  necessary  legal  framework 
which  will  er.able  .society  to  effectively 
respond  to  this  problem 

This  bill  would  place  in  one  inte- 
grated statute  a  revised  and  modern 
regulatory  scheme  for  the  control  of 
narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  It  would 
primarily  replace  the  following  Federal 
statutes  the  Harrison  Act  of  1941  and 
related  narcotic  legislation,  the  Mari- 
huana Tax  Act  of  1837.  and  the  drug 
abuse  control  amendments  of  1965 

The  bill  contains  a  number  of  innova- 
tions reflecting  contemporary  penology 
but  It  also  preserves  the  desirable  fea- 
tures of  the  structure  and  concepts  of 
the  exLsting  legislation  The  necessity  of 
consolidating  the  laws  pertaining  to  nar- 
cotic and  dangerous  drug  control  has 
been  accented  by  the  Reorganization 
Plan  No  1  of  1968  in  which  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  of  the  Treasury  Department 
and  the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  were  merged  into  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
within  the  Department  of  Justice  As  a 
concomitant  of  this  action,  a  special  pros- 
ecution unit  was  created  in  the  Cnmmal 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  supervise  the  enforcement  of  laws  re- 
lating to  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs 

The  Departments  of  Treasury  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  admin- 
istered separate  bodies  of  statutory  law- 
one  based  upon  the  taxing  power,  and 
the  other  upon  the  commerce  clause  The 
existing  statutes  relate  to  different  drug 


classifications  and  ijruvide  difTenng 
regulatory  mechanisms  and  penalty 
structures  There  are  many  basic  incon- 
sistencies in  the  existing  legislature 
structure  This  bill  will  make  the  con- 
trols of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs 
coalesce  in  both  logic  and  practice 

Since  early  in  the  L'Oth  century,  we 
have  structured  our  drug  control  policies 
around  the  dual  judgments  that  drug 
abuse  was  an  evil  to  be  suppre^se(l  and 
that  this  cuuld  most  effectively  be  done 
by  the  application  of  criminal  enforce- 
ment and  penal  sanctions  As  a  result  of 
those  judgments,  our  traditional  response 
to  an  acceleration  in  drug  abuse  has 
been  to  increase  the  penalties  for  drug 
offenses  The  premise  has  been  that  the 
more  certain  and  severe  the  punishment. 
the  greater  the  deterrent 

The  existing  statutes  have  established 
a  complex  pattern  of  offenses  The  pres- 
ent bewildering  variety  of  offenses  also 
prescribe  a  range  of  mandatory  minimum 
sentences  A  minimum  s<Mitence  of  2 
years  must  be  impos«.'d  where  the  evi- 
dence shows  possession  of  narcotics  or 
marihuana,  a  minimum  of  5  years  for  a 
second  offense,  a  miiiimum  of  10  years 
for  any  substxjuent  offense  The  statutes 
impose  a  minimum  sentence  of  5  years 
for  a  first  offense  of  smuggling,  selling 
or  otherwise  transferring  narcotics  or 
marihuana  A  minimum  of  10  years  for 
a  second  or  subseq  lent  offense  These 
laws  preclude  the  suspension  of  the  sen- 
tence, probation,  and  parole  for  most  of 
the  convicted  offenders. 

Within  any  cla.ssification  of  offenses, 
differences  exist  in  both  the  circum- 
.stance  and  nature  of  tlie  illegal  conduct 
and  m  the  offenders  Mandatory-  pro- 
vis. ons  deprive  judges  and  correctional 
authorities  of  the  ability  to  base  their 
judgments  on  the  seriousness  of  the  vio- 
lations and  the  particular  characteristics 
and  potential  for  rehabilitation  of  the  of- 
fender I  believe  that  these  inflexible 
sentencing  procedures  have  had  dis- 
cernible adver.se  effects  Principally  they 
have  made  the  rehabilitation  of  the  con- 
victed narcotics  offender  virtually  impos- 
sible since  there  is  little  motivation  for 
rehabilitation  where  there  is  no  hope  of 
parole 

There  is  a  broad  consensus  among 
judges  and  correctional  authorities  that 
discretion  should  be  restored  A  1964 
p<^)licy  statement  of  the  Advisory  Council 
uf  Jud.'es  and  repi-ated  testimony  by 
officials  of  tlie  Bureau  of  PrLscms  and 
Board  of  Parole  are  expressions  of  this 
consensus 

The  basic  theory  of  the  present  penal 
pronsions  is  that  offenses  under  the  nar- 
cotics and  marihuana  laws  are.  regarded 
collectively,  offenses  of  equal  gravity.  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  equitable  to  impose 
the  same  high  mandatory  penalties  for 
marihuana  abuse  as  for  heroin  abuse  in 
view  of  the  considerable  amount  of  evi- 
dence that  marihuana  is  significantly  less 
harmful  and  dangerous  than  heroin. 

It  has  also  become  abundantly  clear 
that  the  severity  of  penalties  has  not 
affected  the  extent  of  narcotic  and  dan- 
gerous drug  abuse  The  mandatory  mini- 
mums  which  have  been  legislated  have 
not  produced  the  expected  reduction  in 
drug  law  violations   For  example,  under 


Federal  law,  and  under  many  State 
statutes,  marihuana  convictions  require 
the  iiniKPSition  of  the  same  strict  penal- 
ties that  are  applicable  to  heroin  of- 
fenses. However,  marihuana  violations 
liave  almost  doubled  within  the  past  2 
years 

A  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
survey  indicates  that  as  many  as  50 
percent  of  high  school  students  m  cer- 
tain areas  have  had  some  experience 
with  mariiiuana  A  further  study  of  a 
student  sample  in  a  imiversity  showed 
that  in  1967.  21  percent  of  these  stu- 
dents had  previous  experience  with 
marihuana  The  same  sample  in  1968 
revealed  that  57  percent  had  tried  mari- 
huana 

As  amended  in  committee,  this  bill 
will  eliminate  all  mandatory  minimum 
.sentences  for  drug  law  violations  except 
for  a  special  class  of  professional  crimi- 
nals. Title  V  of  the  bill  designates  the 
offenses  and  penalties  for  unlawful  man- 
ufacture, distribution:  dispensing:  pos- 
.session  with  intent  to  manufacture,  dis- 
tribute, or  dispense:  importation:  ex- 
portation: and  simple  possession  of  con- 
trolled dangerous  substances. 

Only  professional  criminals  will  con- 
tinue to  be  subject  to  mandatory  mini- 
mum sentences  A  professional  criminal 
is  defined  as  a  person  over  21  years  of 
age  who  has  played  a  substantial  role 
in  a  continuing  criminal  enterprise  m 
concert  with  at  least  five  ether  persons 
and  occupied  a  position  of  organizer,  a 
supervisory  jiasition  or  other  position  of 
manauement.  A  person  can  also  be  con- 
sidered a  professional  cnmmal  if  he 
has  substantially  participated  in  a  con- 
tinuing criminal  enterprise  and  has 
under  his  control  a  large  amoimt  of 
money  not  demonstrated  to  have  been 
legally  acquired. 

The  professional  criminal  engaged  in 
the.-e  violations  is  subject  to  a  mandatory 
5-year  term  for  a  first  offense.  For  a  sec- 
ond such  offense,  the  professional  crim- 
inal is  subject  to  a  mandatory  term  of 
10  years.  A  professional  criminal,  even 
for  the  first  offense,  can  be  sentenced  to 
life  imprisonment.  In  any  case,  where 
an  individual  Is  adjudged  a  professional 
criminal,  imposition  or  execution  of  sen- 
tence cannot  be  suspended,  probation 
cannot  be  granted,  and  parole  is  denied. 
All  other  classes  of  drug  offenders,  how- 
ever, are  penalized  without  minimum 
mandatory  sentences. 

One  of  the  most  innovative  features 
of  the  penalty  is  that  first  offenders  con- 
victed of  mere  possession  may  receive  a 
conditional  discharge  of  the  proceedings 
auainst  them.  Upon  fulfillment  of  any 
terms  and  conditions  the  court  might 
impose,  their  record  will  be  expunged. 

I  believe  that  the  Increasing  national 
problem  of  narcotic  and  drug  abuse  re- 
quires this  type  of  congressional  response 
and  I  strongly  recommend  passage  of  the 
proposed  controlled  dangerous  sub- 
stances act 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr.  President.  I  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
whether  he  might  give  us  some  idea  of 


what  we  can  expect  next,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  week,  if  we  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senate  be  in  order,  so  that  we  can  hear 
the  program  for  next  week?  Senators  will 
please  take  their  seats,  and  will  refrain 
from  conversation. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distmguished  acting  minority  leader,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  has  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  drug  bill 
which  will  not  take  too  long,  perhaps  10 
minutes  at  the  most.  Would  the  Senator 
be  agreeable  to  a  time  limitation  to  that 
effect    when  the  amendment  is  offered? 

Mr.'  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
majority  leader  will  indulge  me.  I  do  not 
believe  a  time  limitation  will  be  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  able  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  an  amendment.  He 
has  agreed  to  a  time  limitation.  And  I 
understand  the  able  Senator  from  Mary- 
land has  an  amendment. 

Mr.  HRLiSKA.  Mr.  President,  that 
amendment  will  be  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Mai-yland.  It  is  not  a 
disputed  item.  Mr.  President,  and  there 
is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  both  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  and  myself  to 

flCC-CDt  it 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  that  is  the  way 
it  shapes  up  at  the  moment.  It  looks  like 
there  is  a  httle  hght  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel. 

It  is  anticipated  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  and  the  vote 
on  the  pending  measure,  the  Senate  will 
then  turn  to  the  so-called  failing  news- 
paper bill,  to  be  followed  by  such  items 
as  mass  transportation.  S.  2289,  an  act  to 
amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  and 
eventually  H.R.  514,  an  act  to  extend  pro- 
grams of  assistance  for  elementai-y  and 
secondary  education,  which  may  well  take 
some  time. 

That  is  about  it. 

Incidentally,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
joint  leadership  to  again  have  the  Sen- 
ate meet  on  Saturday,  and  to  come  in 
reasonably  early,  to  try  to  expedite  the 
program  which  the  President  is  very 
much  interested  in  as  judiciously  as  pos- 
sible. On  Saturday,  there  will  be  a  live 
quorum  call,  and  I  hope  for  and  look 
forward  to  some  possible  votes  on  that 
day. 


CONTROLLED  DANGEROUS  SUB- 
STANCES ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iS.  3246)  to  pro- 
tect the  public  health  and  safety  by 
amending  the  narcotic,  depressant,  stim- 
ulant, and  hallucinogenic  drug  laws,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  4  55 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  455.  to  establish 
a  Committee  on  Non-Governmental 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control. 


I 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McIntyre's  amendment  iNo.  455  > 
is  as  follows : 

Amendment  No.  455 

On  page  87,  line  3.  strike  out  "COMMIT- 
TEE ON  MARIHUANA"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "ADVISORY  COMMITTEES". 

On  page  87.  line  4,  strike  out  "ESTABLISH- 
MENT OP  COMMITTEE'  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "ESTABLISHMENT  OP  COMMITTEE 
ON  MARIHUANA". 

On  page  89,  between  lines  21   and  22,  in- 
sert the  following  new  section: 
"ESTABLISHMENT     OF     COM\nTTEE     ON 

NONGOVERNMENTAL        DRUG        ABUSE 

PREVENTION 

"Sec.  802.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  Comnuttee  on  Nongovernmental  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  (hereinafter 
referred  to  In  this  section  as  the  Commit- 
tee') for  the  purposes  of  (1)  studying  the  ex- 
tent to  whlcli  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions are  involved  in  the  prevention  and 
control  of  drug  abuse  or  addiction,  and  (2) 
advising  as  to  how  such  organizations  can 
best   be  fostered  and  encouraged. 

"(b)(1)  The  Committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  twenty-one  members,  no  more  than 
seven  of  whom  may  be  Members  of  Congress 
or  otherwise  employed  by  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment, to  be  appointed  by  the  President. 

"(2)  The  Committee  shall  elect  a  chair- 
man from  among  Its  members. 

"(3)  The  members  of  the  Committee  shall 
serve  without  compensation  but  shall  be  re- 
imbursed for  travel,  subsistence  and  other 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them  in  car- 
rying out  the  duties  of  the  Committee 

"(4)  The  Committee  shall  submit  a  report 
of  its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  Congress  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Thirty 
days  after  submitting  such  report,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  cease  to  exist. 

"(c|  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  Committee  is  authorized — 

"(1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
classlficatlcn  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
at  rates  not  In  excess  of  the  maximum  rate 
for  OS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  such  title;  and 

"(2 1  to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  at  rates  for  Individuals  not  to  exceed 
the  rate  for  a  grade  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  for  employees  for  each  day  (in- 
cluding traveltlme)  during  which  they  are 
engaged  In  the  actual  performance  of  their 
duties  for  the  Committee.  While  traveling 
on  official  business  in  the  performance  of 
duties  for  the  Committee  such  persons  so  em- 
ployed shall  be  allowed  expenses  of  travel, 
Including  per  diem  instead  of  subsistence. 
In  accordance  with  section  5703  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

"(d)  The  Committee  Is  authorized  to  re- 
quest from  any  department,  agency,  or  in- 
dependent Instrumentality  of  the  Govern- 
ment any  information  and  assistance  it 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  purpose 
under  this  section;  and  each  such  depart- 
ment, agency,  and  Instrumentality  Is  au- 
thorized to  cooperate  with  the  Committee 
and,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  to  fur- 


niKh  such  information  and  assistance  to  the 
Committee  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman  or  any  other  member  when  acting 
as  Chairman 

"(C)  Tlie  General  Services  Administration 
shall  provide  aaminlstrative  services  for  the 
Committee   on   a   rt-lmbursable   basis. 

"(f)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary, 
not  to  exceed  $250,000.  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section." 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  disctissed  this  pro- 
posal and  the  need  for  such  a  committee 
in  great  detail  last  Saturday.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  who  were  tmable  to 
be  on  the  floor  at  that  time  have  had,  or 
will  have,  an  opportunity  to  read  my 
remarks  which  appear  on  pages  1010  and 
1011  of  the  Record  for  January  24. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  how- 
ever. I  would  like  to  restate  very  briefly 
the  following  major  points: 

First.  The  magnitude  of  the  drug 
abuse  and  addiction  problem  is  so  enor- 
mous that  we  cannot  hope  to  solve  it 
through  governmental  efforts  alone. 
This  point  is  well-demonstrated  by  the 
excellent  committee  report  which  docu- 
ments the  fact  that,  despite  heroic  ef- 
forts by  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  in  recent  years,  the  prob- 
lem has  continued  to  grow. 

Second.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  only  way  we  can  hope  to  deal  with 
this  problem  effectively  is  through  the 
involvement  of  concerned  individuals 
and  nongovernmental  groups  and  orga- 
nizations on  a  massive  scale,  which  will 
reach  right  down  to  the  local  level. 

Third.  Considerable  efforts  are  al- 
ready being  expended  by  private  indi- 
viduals and  groups  toward  the  solution 
of  this  problem.  These  include  parents, 
teachers,  ministers,  and  other  individ- 
uals as  well  as  private  corporations,  edu- 
cational and  civic  associations,  service 
clubs;  fraternal  and  labor  organizations, 
women's  clubs,  professional  associations, 
church  groups,  hospital  organizations, 
youth  groups,  and  many  others. 

Fourth.  If  these  efforts  are  to  be  in- 
creased and  made  most  effective,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  have  some  mechanism 
to  provide  cohesion  and  direction  and 
to  assure  that  these  efforts  are  not  dis- 
sipated through  splintering  or  misdi- 
rection. 

Fifth.  The  amendment  which  I  have 
proposed  seeks  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose through  the  establishment  of  presi- 
dentially  appointed  committee  of  21 
members,  no  more  than  seven  of  which 
are  to  come  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  committee  will  undertake  the 
task  of  surveying  the  present  nongov- 
ernmental activities  in  this  area  and 
making  proposals  for  increasing  such  ef- 
forts and  making  them  more  efifective 
through  proper  coordination  with  exist- 
ing governmental  and  other  activities. 

The  life  of  the  committee  would  be  for 
1  yesLT.  If  it  is  later  deemed  advisable  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  committee  or  to 
establish  a  permanent  committee,  this 
would  require  new  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  their  wholehearted  support  to  this 
amendment,  which  I  believe  is  necessary 
to  the  eventual  solution  of  this  terrible 
social  problem. 
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I  appreciate  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  is  favorably  disposed  toward 
the  idea  behind  this  amendment  and  I 
would  hope  that  he  would  accept  the 
amendment  and  take  it  to  conference. 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  We  have  studied  this  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire I  have  told  him  that  I  think  it  is 
meritorious,  and  we  are  ready  to  accept 
It  and  tak»  it  to  conference 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr  DODD  I  yield. 

Mr  HRUSK-\  I  join  with  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  in  his  statement  It  is 
Eigreeable  with  me  also 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Witl.out 
objection,  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  No  455'  are 
a«reed  to  en  bloc 

Mr  HART  Mr  President.  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment,  and  ask  that  it  he 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  Bill  Clerk  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  iMr  H\rt'  proposes  an 
amendment  as  follows 

On  page  59  Une  20  strike  '-he  word  "in- 
fomiatiun  ■  and  insert  m  lieu  thereof  the 
word    evidence  " 

On  page  59.  line  21.  striKe  the  word  '  In- 
foraviMcn"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "ertdence  " 

On  Pa<?e  60.  line  12.  after  the  word  includ- 
ing '  insert  "the  evidence  relied  upon  during 
the  hearing  and  ' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield,  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor'' 

Mr  HART  I  yield 

Mr  M.\NSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  1  hour  on  the  pending 
amendment,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Michigan  'Mr. 
Hart  I  and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  'Mr  Dood', 
or  whomever  he  may  designate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered 

Mr  HART  Mr  President,  it  is  possible 
that  we  may  consume  substantially  less 
time 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President,  may  we  have  order  so  that  we 
can  hear  the  Senator  e.xplam  the 
amendment?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order 

Mr  HART  This  amendment  relates 
to  section  509  of  the  bill.  It  will  be  found 
beginning  at  page  58  of  the  bill  as  re- 
ported 

Mr.  President,  as  I  understand  the 
bill,  certain  criminal  sicts  are  defined  A 
man  is  indicted  and  charged  with  a  vio- 
lation, and  goes  to  trial 

The  Governments  requirement  of 
proof  IS  that  it  be  established  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  that  he  did  in  fact  sell, 
as  a  commercial  venture,  a  hard  drug 
After  the  trial,  he  Ls  found  puilty  What 
happens  then?  In  the  normal  proceed- 
ing, a  pretrial  hearmg  occurs,  informa- 
tion Is  presented  to  the  court,  and  the 
court  makes  a  decision  a^  to  what  the  ap- 
propriate .sentence  shall  be.  However, 
section  509  says  that  if  this  defendant  is 


felt  by  the  State  to  have  been  engaged  In 
continuing  criminal  enterprises  of  the 
same  or  similar  character  and  that  they 
have  notified  the  court  of  this  prior  to 
the  trial,  then  a  heanns  shall  be  had  to 
determine  whether  the  defendant  is  in 
fact  involved  in  a  continuing  criminal 
enterprise 

Section  509ib'  says: 

If  It  appears  by  a  preponderance  of  the  In- 
formntion  that  the  defendant  Is  In- 
volved in  a  continuing  criminal  enterprise 
the  court  shall  sentence  him  to 

A  much  heavier  term. 

My  feeling  has  been— indeed,  continues 
to  be — that  the  .same  degree  of  truth  be 
required  of  the  State  to  establish  tliat  he 
in  fact  has  been  involved  in  a  continuing 
criminal  enlerpri.se  as  is  required  of  the 
State  before  he  can  be  found  guilty  of  a 
substantive  offense  of  another  character 

What  does  make  it  "one  engaged  in  a 
continuing  cnmmal  enterprise"  for  the 
purpose  of  this  acf  Well,  this  Is  what  we 
say  must  be  established,  not  by  proof 
beyond  reasonable  doubt — merely  by 
preponderance  of  mformation.  This  is  at 
the  bottom  of  page  61 ; 

The  defendant  shall  be  deemed  involved  Ui 
a  continuing  criminal  enterprise  .  involv- 
ing any  vlolatioru  of  this  Act  In  concert 
with  at  least  5  other  persons. 

This  fell6w  wants  to  prove  that  he 
was  not  involved  in  any  actmty  with 
five  other  persons. 

Or  in  "a  supervisory  position' — he 
wants  to  prove  that  he  was  not  a  super- 
visor—"or  other  position  of  manage- 
ment '  He  says.  "I  was  not  in  a  position 
of  management  ■ 

Why  should  not  the  State  be  required 
to  prove  with  respect  to  that  under  the 
same  evidentiary  requirements  «is  proof 
that  he  had  possession? 

Or,  he  can  be  deemed  involved  in  a 
continuing  criminal  enterprise  if  he 
'played  a  substantial  role  in  a  continuing 
criminal  enterprise  involving  any  viola- 
tions of  this  act — and  has  or  has  had  in 
his  own  name  or  imder  his  control  sub- 
stantial income  or  resources  not  demon- 
strated to  have  'oecn  derived  from  lawful 
activities  or  interests." 

That  is  almost  a  presumption.  But  at 
least  he  should  be  able  to  say.  "I  do  not 
have  substantial  resources  derived  in  this 
fashion  ■  He  wants  the  State  to  prove 
that.  I  think  it  is  the  obligation  of  the 
State  to  prove  that  in  the  same  fashion 
that  It  must  prove  beyond  reasonable 
doubt  that  he  was  in  possession,  if  that 
was  the  substantive  charge.  If  you  want 
to  make  him.  in  addition,  a  continuing 
criminal  violator,  why  not  require  the 
same  burden  of  proof,  and  prove  that 
there  were  five  persons  or  more  with 
whom  he  wa.s  engaged,  and  prove  that  he 
was  in  a  management  position? 

The  objection  Is  made  that  this  Is  not 
a  trial  in  the  traditional  sense,  that  this  is 
more  like  a  presentence  hearing,  and  that 
customarily  In  presentence  hearings  In- 
formation may  be  advanced. 

I  would  be  much  more  comfortable  If 
the  State  was  required  to  prove  beyond 
reasonable  doubt  that  he  fit  one  or  more 
of  these  additional  categories  before  he 
would  be  subjected  to  the  additional 
sentencing    But   at   least   It   should   be 


required  that  it  be  by  a  preponderance 
of  evidence 

This  Is  an  adversary  proceeding.  He 
says.  "I  was  not  In  a  management  role." 
But  he  loses,  with  the  possibility  of  going 
to  Jail  for  a  much  longer  time,  the  pro- 
tection that  State  establish  beyond  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  he  was  in  fact  in  a 
management  role.  At  least,  he  should  be 
entitled  In  this  proceeding  to  rules  of 
evidence  and  the  requirement  that  proof 
by  a  preponderance  of  evidence  be  ad- 
vanced before  it  can  be  said  that  he  has 
been  In  a  supervisory  position  or  wEis  with 
five  or  more. 

Let  the  State  at  least  meet  that  bur- 
den of  proof  before  it  can  be  said,  "And 
in  addition  to  being  convicted  just  now  of 
possession,  you  have  been  Involved  in  a 
continuing  criminal  enterprise  because 
you  were  Involved  with  five  or  more  In 
one  of  these  actions." 

Mr.  President,  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
level  of  proof  burden  should  be  asserted 
against  the  State  before  anyone  can  be 
found  to  be  a  continuing  criminal 
activist. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  if 
It  Is  his  opinion  that  S.  3246  does  require 
that  the  State  carry,  by  a  preponderance 
of  the  evidence,  the  establishment  of 
substantial  continuing  criminal  enter- 
prise or  whether  It  Is  simply  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  information. 

Mr.  DODD.  It  requires  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence.  Yes,  it  does  require 
a  preponderance  of  the  evidence. 

Mr.  HART.  Some  confusion  is  pos- 
-sible.  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
.should  like  to  develop  in  the  discussion 
with  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  his 
understanding  of  the  committee's  pur- 
pose. 

We  find  on  page  59,  at  line  20.  In  sub- 
section lb  I,  provision  for  the  hearing: 
After  the  defendant  has  been  found 
guilty  of  the  substantive  offense,  the 
court  shall  hold  a  hearing:  It  shall  fix  a 
time;  the  defendant  shall  be  advised; 
compulsory  process  and  cross-examina- 
tion IS  permitted. 

Beginning  at  line  19: 

If  It  appears  by  a  preponderance  of  the 
information  that  the  defendint  Is  In- 

volved In  a  continuing  enterprise,  the  court 
shall  sentence  him — 

That  would  suggest  the  possibility  that 
all  that  is  required  in  order  to  establish 
the  man  to  be  in  one  of  these  special 
categories  is  a  preponderance  of  the  In- 
formation, although  on  paee  61,  subsec- 
tion fi.  beginning  on  line  13,  we  say 
that  a  defendant  shall  be  deemed  In- 
volved in  a  continuing  criminal  enter- 
prise for  purposes  of  the  section  if  the 
court  determines  by  a  preponderance  of 
the  evidence  that  the  convicted  person 
meets  thus. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
agree  that,  with  respect  to  determining 
whether  a  person  has  been  acting  in  con- 
cert with  at  least  five  persons  or  in  a 
supervisory  position,  the  State  must 
establish  that  by  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence? 

Mr  DODD  Yes  That  is  my  under- 
standing I  thmk  it  should  be 

Mr  HART.  I  think  it  should  be.  too.  I 
think  we  both  agree  that  even  the  mean- 
est and  the  crudest  person  In  our  so- 
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ciety,  Including  commercial  dope  ped- 
dlers, should  be  given  the  protection  at 
lea.st  of  requiring  that  a  preponderance 
of  the  evidence  establish  that  he  is  In 
fact  in  the  category  of  a  continuing  crim- 
inal enterprise  because  he  did  occupy  a 
position  of  organizing. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Michigan.  He  is  right. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  frcm 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
many  very  good  reasons  why  this  amend- 
ment should  not  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HART.  If  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska would  permit  me  at  this  moment 
to  make  a  comment  which  might  shorten 
his  remarks.  It  would  be  the  feeling  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  that  the 
amendment  could  be  withdrawn,  if  In  fact 
we  have  agreed  that  this  bill  requires  a 
preponderance  of  the  evidence  before  a 
defendant  shall  be  deemed  to  be  engaged 
In  a  continuing  criminal  enterprise. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Those  words  are  plainly 
printed  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  HART.  Would  the  Senator  agree 
that  they  should  be?  Would  the  Senator 
agree  that  they  should  be? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  What  is  the  suggestion? 
What  would  the  Senator  put  in  there 
on  line  20.  page  59? 

Mr.  HART.  The  amendment,  as  ten- 
dered, would  have  substituted  the  word 
"evidence"  for  "information." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes. 

Mr.  HART.  But  my  question  relates  to 
the  clause  on  line  15,  page  61,  which  re- 
quires, as  I  read  It,  a  preponderance  of 
the  evidence  with  respect  to  the  two 
enumerated  activities  which  make  the 
man  a  continuing  criminal.  If,  in  fact, 
we  are  agreed  that  the  bill  requires  a 
preponderance  of  the  evidence  with  re- 
spect to  that  proof  burden 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  does  so  on  page  61. 
That  is  right. 

Mr.  HART.  Would  the  Senator  agree 
that  that  is  desirable? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  have  approved  the 
bill.  I  have  signed  the  report.  To  that  ex- 
tent, therefore.  I  would  say  yes.  It  is 
desirable. 

Mr.  HART.  With  that  clear  under- 
standing of  the  Intention  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  our  understanding  of  the 
reach  of  the  bill.  I  would  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

If  I  may  make  a  brief  explanation 
now,  I  first  thank  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. I  think  we  have  agreed  that  this 
Is  the  sound  and  responsible  way  if  we 
are  going  to  deal  with  the  Government's 
burden  of  proof. 

Certainly  a  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence Is  less  than  a  proof  beyond  reason- 
able doubt  In  the  case  of  this  category  of 
the  continuing  criminal  enterprise.  We 
should  stop  there.  We  should  not  go 
beyond  that  point  and  suggest  that  even 
the  meanest  person  can  be  put  away  for 
30  years  mainly  on  a  prerxjnderance  of 
the  Information — no  evidentiary  stand: 
yet,  unhappily,  it  is  my  Impression  that 
that  Is  precisely  what  this  body  did  when 
It  passed  S.  30  a  few  days  ago. 

Therefore,  I  hope,  given  this  discus- 
sion, that  our  friends  In  the  House  will 
correct  our  oversight  in  S.  30. 


Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  kindly  give 
the  Chair  his  attention  for  one  moment? 
The  Chair  would  inquire  of  the  Senator 
whether  he  wishes  to  withdraw  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  indicated 
that  I  intended  to  do  so,  and  thought  I 
had  withdrawn  it.  I  ask  now  that  it  be 
withdrawn.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan is  withdrawn. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    437 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  which  I  sent  to  the  desk,  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated.  It  is  one  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Tydings),  who  is  necessarily  absent  at 
this  time,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
statement  on  the  subject  by  Senator 
Tydings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  Senatob  Tydings 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  and  his  able 
staff  for  the  fine  effort  they  have  made  In 
preparing  and  bringing  to  the  Senate  floor 
this  important  drug  legislation.  I  have  con- 
sidered the  bill  and  I  believe  it  Is.  In  general, 
worthy  of  our  support. 

Mr.  President,  S.  3246,  the  Controlled  Dan- 
gerous Substance  Act  of  1969  carries  an 
explicit  warning  to  professional  dangerous 
drug  merchants  that  the  federal  government 
Is  prepared  to  Impoee  upon  them  penalties 
which  m  severity  will  match  the  depravity 
of  their  crime.  These  penalties  will  be  at  a 
level  which  should  serve  to  deter  large  scale 
drug  trafficking. 

The  severe  professional  criminal  penalties 
are  In  large  part  a  product  of  my  efforts  In 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  where  I  offered 
the  penalties  In  the  form  of  an  amendment. 
I  am  gratified  that  the  amendment  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Committee.  The  penalties  are 
also  a  reflection  of  the  penal  provisions  for 
professional  drug  merchants  as  set  forth  in 
S.  3071,  the  District  of  Columbia  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  and  Narcotics  Crime  Act 
of  1969,  which  I  Introduced  on  October  27, 
1969.  The  Senate  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  of  which  I  am  chairman.  Is 
currently  holding  hearings  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  more  despicable 
criminal  than  one  who  engages  In  large  scale 
importation  and  wholesale  and  retail  distri- 
bution of  addictive  drvigs.  Not  only  does  he 
debase  the  lives  and  exhaust  the  financial 
resources  of  thousands  of  addicts  who  fall 
victim  to  his  drugs,  but  also,  through  them. 
he  Is  responsible  for  ravaging  society  with 
countless  muggings,  robberies  and  other  seri- 
ous crimes  perpetrated  to  support  the  ad- 
dicts' habits.  In  this  regard,  a  recent  study 
of  men  admitted  to  D.C.  jail  revealed  that 
45  percent  evidenced  drug  use  immediately 
prior  to  arrrests.  The  major  drug  traffickers 
also  rob  the  public  purse  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars through  the  costs  Incurred  In  narcotics 
law  enforcement  and  treatment  and  rehabil- 
itation of  addicts. 

Unfortunately,  the  profits  produced  by 
this  nefarious  activity  are  great.  Three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  worth  of  pure  opium 
purchased  abroad  can  be  parlayed  Into  (225,- 
000  when  sold  as  heroin  to  the  addicts  on 
our  streets.  For  this  reason,  the  importation 
and  dlcMbutlon  of  narcotics  Is  organized 
crime's  maJCMr  Illegal  activity  next  to  gam- 
bling. 


Because  the  damage  wrought  upon  so- 
ciety Is  so  pervasive  and  the  profits  reaped 
In  return  by  the  criminal,  so  lucrative,  stiff 
criminal  sanctions  are  not  only  Justified  but 
essential  to  deter  the  activity.  The  past  Com- 
missioner of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  Henry 
L.  Giordano,  has  stated  that  underworld  drug 
traffickers  are  fearful  of  severe  penalties  and 
such  penalties  have  a  deterrent  effect.  Simi- 
larly, a  Report  on  Organized  Crime  and  Il- 
licit Traffic  in  Narcotics  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  concluded 
that  'iong  prison  terms  for  traffickers  are 
essential  to  effective  [drug  law]  enforce- 
ment." 

Likewise,  In  1963,  the  President's  Advisory 
Commission  on  Narcotics  and  Drug  Abuse 
recommended : 

'The  illegal  traffic  in  drugs  should  be  at- 
tacked with  the  full  power  of  the  federal 
government.  The  price  of  participation  In 
this  traffic  shotild  be  prohibitive.  It  should 
be  made  too  dangerous  to  be  attractive." 

The  provisions  of  the  Act  pertaining  to 
professional  criminal  penalties  Is  in  the 
spirit  of  this  philosophy.  As  a  result  of  my 
amendments  accepted  by  the  fiUl  Judiciary 
Committee,  Section  509(b)  of  the  Act  will 
subject  professional  criminals  to  up  to  life 
Imprisonment  and  a  mandatory  fine  without 
limitation  In  an  amount  sufficient  to  exhaust 
the  assets  utilized  in  and  the  profits  ob- 
tained by  the  Illegal  activity.  The  fine  is  de- 
signed to  completely  knock  the  professional 
offenders  out  of  the  drug  business. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  provi- 
sion will  serve  as  a  notice  that  the  federal 
government  will  give  no  quarter  to  profes- 
sional drug  merchants. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Judiciary  Committee 
I  also  offered  an  amendment  to  the  penalty 
provisions  of  the  Controlled  Dangerous  Sub- 
stance Act  of  1969  which  made  a  needed 
distinction  between  the  distribution  of  mari- 
huana for  profit  £Uid  the  casual  distribution 
of  marihuana  for  no  remuneration  or  for 
small  remuneration  not  involving  a  profit. 
An  example  of  the  latter  activity  would  be 
where  a  college  student  transfers  a  small 
amount  of  marihuana  to  a  friend  and  re- 
ceives 50  cents  or  one  doUar  to  cover  the 
costs. 

While  casual  non-profit  distribution  of 
marihuana  should  not,  at  this  time,  escape 
all  criminal  sanctions,  clearly  buch  conduct 
should  not  be  lump)ed  together  with  the 
continuous  large-scale  sale  of  marihuana  for 
profit  as  is  engaged  In  by  drug  peddlers.  To 
this  end,  I  recommended  In  Committee  that 
casual  non-profit  distribution  of  marihuana 
Incidental  to  one's  own  use  should  carry  a 
maximum  penalty  of  1  year  Imprisonment, 
In  contrast  to  the  much  more  serious  offense 
of  drug  peddling  for  profit  which  carries  a 
maximum  of  5  years  Imprisonment. 

I  was  very  pleased  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee accepted  my  proposal.  This  is  now  re- 
flected in  Section  501(c)  (4).  The  theory  un- 
derlying 501(c)(4)  is  in  complete  harmony 
with  the  recent  report  of  the  Elsenhower 
Commission  on  Violence  which  suggested 
that  possession  and  non-profit  distribution 
of  marihuana  should  be  considered  as  mis- 
demeanors. 

However,  I  have  been  Informed  that  the 
language  of  section  501(c)  (4)  as  It  emerged 
from  Committee  could  present  some  difficul- 
ties to  the  Justice  Department  in  prosecuting 
those  who  distribute  marihuana  for  private 
gain.  The  current  language  would  Impose 
upon  a  prosecutor  the  extremely  difficult  task 
of  proving  profit  as  an  element  In  all  mari- 
huana distribution  offenses.  For  this  reason, 
the  Administration  has  requested  the  words 
"for  Insignificant  remuneration  not  involving 
a  profit"  be  deleted  from  this  section. 

I  believe  that  this  can  be  done  without 
detracting  from  the  original  intent  of  this 
section  and  I  am  introducing  an  amendment 
to  achieve  this  end. 

To  achieve  this  end,  on  December  18,  1969, 
I  Introduced  Amendment  No.  4S7  to  S.  3346. 
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I  wish  :o  call  up  this  amendment  r.nd  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
record  a:  tills  point 

The  record  will  continue  to  reflect  that 
the  legl.sl.it:ve  intent  of  section  501ic)(4i  Is 
to  cover  caau.il  distribution  of  a  small 
amount  of  marihuana  for  small  remunera- 
tion not  involving  a  profit  ;is  well  is  cover- 
ing non-remuneratue  distribution  of  niarl- 
h'.iana 

The  amendment  is  also  designed  to  show 
th.\'.  penalties  for  second  and  subsequent  of- 
fenders of  section  501icm4i  will  be  subject 
to  twice  the  peniities  as  set  forth  in  section 
508   rather   than   under   .section   501icii2i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  wUl  be  stated 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  read  a-s 
follows: 

On  pages  49  and  50  beginning  at  line  23, 
dele-^  the  words  beginning  with  'any  per- 
son' and  ending  with  under  501  (C)  (2)  "  and 
insert  in  their  pliure  the  words.  -Any  per- 
son, who,  in  violation  of  thjs  Act,  distributes 
a  sm-iU  amount  of  marihuana  for  no  re- 
muneration shall  be  sentenced.  If  It  Is  his 
first  offense  under  the  Act.  to  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  one  year,  a 
fine  of  not  more   than  $5  000,  or  both." 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President,  the  amend- 
ment ha^  been  a^^reed  to  by  all  paitie.s 
and  there  :s  no  content  about  it  It  is 
merely  a  clarify m.;  amendment 

Mr  HRUSK-\  Mr  Pre.sident,  after 
canvassing  the  amendment,  it  ls  the  joint 
judfiment  of  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut and  tile  Senator  from  Nebra^ska  that 
It  should  be  aereed  to  at  this  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreemt;  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  No    437. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  HART  Mr  President,  as  we  ap- 
proach final  action  on  this  bill.  I  would 
Uke  to  state  on  the  record  two  recom- 
mendations which  the  Commi.ssion  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence  made 
rclatr.  e  to  the  pioblem  of  yount;  persons 
and  drugs.  Unanimously,  the  CommLssion. 
chaired  so  ably  by  Dr  Milton  Ei.--enhuuer, 
made  the  foliowme  specific  recommen- 
dations: 

We  recommend  that  the  National  Insti- 
tu'es  of  Health  working  with  selected  unl- 
\prsities  sre-atly  expand  research  on  the 
physical  and  psychological  effects  of  mari- 
juana use 

We  recommend  that  Federal  and  State  laws 
make  use  and  incidental  jK^ssesslon  of  mari- 
juana no  more  than  a  misdemeanor  until 
more  definitive  information  about  marijuana 
Is  at  hand  and  th»  Congress  and  State  legis- 
latures h.ive  had  an  opportunity  to  revise 
the  permanen*  l.iws  In  light  of  this  Infor- 
mation iPendme  further  study,  we  do  not 
recommend  a  .5imi:ar  reductum  in  the  penalty 
for  those  who  traffic  m  marijuana  for  profit  i 

I  suggest.  Mr   President,  that  it  would 

not  burden  this  Rechkd  to  ask  unanimoius 

cnnsent  to  print  an  excerpt  of  the  Com- 

m.i.s.-~ion  s    final    retort    under    the    title 

Drugs  and  Youth  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exceipt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IV     Drugs    and    Yocth 

Our  m,iln  concern  In  this  chapter  Is  to 
stress  the  importance  of  challenging  the 
young  people  of  the  nation  to  become  full 
partners  in  the  enterprise  of  building  a  bet- 
ter society  But  we  must  also  add  a  word  on 
one  Increasingly  acute  aspect  of  the  present 
"generation  gap' — the  problem  of  drugs, 
particularly  marijuana. 


Tlie  development  of  drug  subcultures 
among  many  of  today's  youth  is  particularly 
troubling  to  those  v^ho  are  older  Increased 
education  about  the  physical  and  psycho- 
logical htLzards  of  the  use  of  addictive  drugs, 
LSD.  the  ampheuimines.  .md  other  danger- 
ous substances  is  essentia;  if  the  health  of 
young  people  and  their  chhdren  is  to  be 
properly  safegu.irded  In  addition,  the  older 
generation  must  answer,  m  good  luith  and 
on  the  basis  of  better  knoviledge,  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  many  young  people  as  to 
whether  present  probcrlptlons  on  ni.irijuana 
use  go  too  far 

The  startling  recent  increase  In  marijuana 
use  by  many  young  people  h.is  intensified 
the  conflict  between  generations  and  posed 
enormous  problems  In  the  enforcement  of 
drug  laws  Possession  and  or  use  of  mari- 
juana IS  treated  severely  by  the  law  In  most 
states  such  poa-sesslon  or  use  is  a  felony, 
whereas  the  use  or  possession  of  the  more 
dangerous  Li>D  is  only  a  misdemeanor  This 
lack  of  elementary  logic  and  justice  has  be- 
come a  principal  source  of  frustration  and 
alienation  contributing  markedly  to  youth  s 
often  bitter  dissatisfaction  with  today's  so- 
ciety We  believe  that  action  must  be  taken 
to  put  the  whole  situation  into  rational 
perspective 

Scientific  knowledge  about  marijuana  re- 
mains sparse,  but  some  of  its  pharmacolog- 
ical propjertles  ha\e  been  established  mari- 
juana is  not  a  narcotic  or  an  opiate  and  is 
not  addicting  •  There  Is  as  yet  no  evidence 
as  t»)  the  relationship  It  bears  to  the  use  of 
harder  drugs  ' 

Wc  recommend  that  the  National  /n,ifi- 
tutes  o/  Health,  working  uith  selected  uni- 
lenities.  greatly  expand  research  on  the 
physical  and  psychologtcal  efjecti  of  marx- 
juana  use  ' 

The  Congress  should  enact  laws  and  ap- 
propriate adequate  funds  for  this  purpose 
Much  remains  to  be  learned  about  the  drug's 
psychological  effects,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  expectation  and  personality 
types  of  users  and  the  total  emutiimal  mood 
of  the  environment  and  the  persons  In  It. 
Many  experienced  users  have  had  at  least 
one  "bad  trip"  and  some  ca-ses  have  been 
reported  <jf  extremely  traumatic  reactions  to 
manjviai.a  It  niav  be  that  marijuana  i'  .e  can 
be  damaging  to  Individuals  with  a  hlsUjry 
of  mental  instability  or  other  personality  dis- 
orders Similarly,  little  is  known  about  its 
possible  psychological  effects,  including  psy- 
chological dependency,  on  adolescents  who 
are  In  the  process  of  learning  to  cope  with 
the  demands  of  adult  life  And  we  most  as- 
suredly need  to  know  if  marijuana  users  have 
a  predisposition  to  use  harder  drugs 

Despite  all  existing  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, stale  and  federal  laws  alike  treat  mari- 
juana as  a  narcotic,  and  penalties  for  its  sale 
and  use  in  stime  slates  arc-  extrems    In  </ne 


.\  felony  is  a  serious  crime  usually  punish- 
able bv  Imprisonment  for  an  extended  period 
I  under  federal  law  for  a  year  or  more):  a 
misdemeanor  Is  a  lesser  offense  pt'nishahlr  by 
fine  or  Imprisonment  of  le.ss  than  a  year  In 
many  states,  a  felony  conviction  results  In  a 
I>>ss  of  voting  right.  Jury  service,  and  the  right 
to  enter  various  profps.s!onal  occupations;  a 
misdemeanor  conviction  does  not 

'  Addiction  Is  a  physl  >loglcal  and  psycho- 
logical dependence  on  a  drug  with  definite 
symptoms  occurring  when  the  drug  is  with- 
drawn 

'  In  testimony  on  October  14.  1969  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  .Select  Commit- 
tee on  Crime.  Dr  Robert  O  Egeberg  As.slslain 
Secretary  of  Health.  Ed'icatlon  and  Welfare 
for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs,  stated  that 
"there  Is  no  scientific  evidence  to  demon- 
strate that  use  of  m.irijuana  in  if<r(/  pre- 
disposes an  individual  to  pr'tgress  to  hard' 
drugs  " 

'.A  similar  pro\  iston  Is  contained  In  H  R. 
10019  by  Rep  Edward  Koch.  NY 


state  the  penalty  Is  two  years  to  life  Im- 
prisonment for  a  first  ollense  of  possession. 
In  at  least  two  others,  the  penalty  for  an 
adult  conMcted  of  selling  marijuana  to  a 
minor  is  death  According  to  the  latest  avail- 
able Justice  Department  figures,  the  aver- 
age length  of  sentence  impo.'-ed  for  violation 
i.t  Stat-  l.'.ws  was  47  7  nu  ntlis  In  111(37  the 
federal  government  made  7i"6  arrests  for  mari- 
juana olfen.ses.  as  compared  to  the  state  of 
California  alone  which  made  37.513  arrests, 
10907  of  them  Juveniles  under  eighteen 

Erroneously  classifying  inariju.ma  as  a  nar- 
cf>tic.  this  patchwork  of  federal  and  state 
laws.  Inconsistent  wi'h  e.ich  other  and  often 
unenforceable  on  their  merits,  has  led  to  an 
es.sentlally  Irrational  situation  Respect  for 
the  law  can  hardly  be  inculcated  under  these 
circumstances  Since  many  of  our  yL>uths  be- 
lieve marijuana  u^  be  relatively  harmless  and. 
yet.  are  faced  with  legal  sanctions,  they  are 
led  Intii  a  practice  of  law  cv.islon  which  con- 
tributes to  general  disri-pect  for  the  law 
I-^irlliermcre  enforcement  of  laws  generally 
deemed  harsh  and  unjust  seem  nonethele-s 
i<j  encoura^te  police  practice-  eg,  raids 
without  probable  cause,  entrapment— which 
infringe  on  personal  liberties  and  safeguards 
The  situation  is  reminiscent  of  the  problems 
encountered  in  enforcement  of  Prohibition 
during  the  19'20's  The  present  harsh  penal- 
ties for  possession  and  u.-e  of  marijuana  are 
a  cla-sslc  example  of  what  leijal  .-cholars  call 
overcrlminall/atif  ti'  -  troatiiu:  as  a  seri- 
ous crime  private  personal  conduct  that  a 
substantial  segment  of  the  community  does 
not  ree.ird  as  a  major  offense:  prosecutors. 
Judge  and  juries  tend  to  moderate  the 
severity  i>f  the  statutor'-  s.Tncrioiis.  pikI  the 
resulting  hyprocrlsy  of  all  concerned  dimin- 
ishes respect  for  the  law. 

In  view  of  the  urgency  of  the  marijuana 
problem  we  believe  that  leel-latlve  reform 
of  the  existing  marijuana  penalty  structure 
should  not  wait  several  years  until  further 
research  Is  completed 

We  recommend  that  federal  an-J  atatr  laus 
viake  (ivr  and  madental  pcisesiion  of  jriari- 
fuana  no  more  than  a  misdemeanor  unttl 
more  definttire  information  ahout  marijttana 
IS  at  hand  and  the  Conqre^i  and  state  leqis- 
latwrs  hare  had  an  opportnmtii  to  rei-isr  the 
permanerjt  laus  in  light  of  this  information. 
tPending  further  studu.  ue  do  not  rerom- 
mend  a  similar  rednctron  rn  the  penalty  for 
tho^e   uho    traffic    in    ma'i]uana    for   profit  1 

Instead  of  the  existing  Inequitable  crimi- 
nal penalties  (Including  imprisonment)  for 
mere  pos-session  and  vise  of  -he  drug.  Interim 
legislation  might  well  pr<  vide  only  for  civil 
penalties  such  as  the  confiscation  of  the 
drug  and  fines  If  the  interim  legislation 
does  provide  for  prison  sentences.  It  should 
at  least  grant  wide  discretion  to  the  trial 
Judge  to  suspend  sentence  or  release  on  pro- 
bation 

We  were  heartened  bv  the  recommenda- 
tion recently  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
several  leading  officials  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  government-  recommendations 
which  se<-k  Immediate  change  In  the  provi- 
sions of  federal  law  affecting  drug  use. 
Among  other  'hlngs,  these  officials  Indicated 
that  u.se  and  incidental  possession  of  mari- 
juana should  be  declared  to  be  no  more 
than  a  ml.sdemeanor. 

The  above  recommendations  should  not. 
of  course,  be  taken  as  suggesting  either  that 
we  approve  the  use  of  marijuana,  or  that  we 
favor  any  relaxation  of  society's  efforts  to 
dLscourage  the  use  of  the  clearly  dangerous 
drugs 

Expert  testimony  offered  to  this  Commis- 
sion indicates  that  the  so-called  hard  drugs 
such  as  heroin,  do  not  In  themselves  make 
users  prone  to  commit  other  crimes,  but 
that  the  dally  use  of  such  drugs  involves 
exorbitant  casts;  hence  users  often  under- 
take lives  of  burglary  and  armed  robbery 
in  order  to  obtain  funds  for  the  continued 
purchase  of  drugs    Further,   drug  Importa- 
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Hon  and  distribution,  like  certain  forms  of 
gambling,  constitute  part  of  the  life-blood 
of  organized  crime— an  empire  of  Its  own 
ruthless,  rich,  pervasive,  corrupting,  and 
skillful  at  avoiding  the  reaches  of  the  law. 

We  cannot  usefully  add  to  all  that  has 
been  written  by  other  Commissions,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  many  state  au- 
thorities about  the  need  for  stopping  the 
Importation  of  the  hard  drugs,  and  for  vlgor- 
ouslv  prosecuting  the  traffickers  In  these 
drugs  Nor  can  we  add  to  the  urgent  recom- 
mendations that  have  been  made  by  others 
to  eliminate  !rom  our  society  the  empires  of 
organized  crime 

But  we  do  most  emphatically  declare  that 
classifying  marijuana  users  wlUi  the  users  of 
the  hard  drugs  Is  scientifically  wrong,  a 
wrong  recognized  by  the  young,  a  wrong  that 
makes  ihem  contemptuous  of  the  drug  laws 
and  to  some  extent  of  all  law.  They  wonder 
why  the  federal  and  state  governments  do 
not  Insist  upon  more  widespread  research  to 
establish  facUs  and  U)  change  laws  in  har- 
mony with  the  facts  as  developed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time, 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  (S,  3246)  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll, 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico I  Mr.  Anderson',  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  iMr.  Fulbright),  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  ( Mr.  Gore  > ,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr,  Gravel i,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  H.^rtke)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  «Mr.  Kennedy  >,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss> .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  <Mr.  Ribicoff), 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Tydincsi  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  'Mr.  Cranston)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
votin?;.  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Anderson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright >,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Gore",  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  iMr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  'Mr.  Hartke»  ,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff), 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Tydings)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick), 
the  Senator  from  Califomia  (Mr. 
Murphy  >,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
1  Mr.  Provty  I .  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois ( Mr.  Smith  >  are  necessarily  absent. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits'.  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
I  Mr.  Mathias'  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  'Mr.  Pack\vood>  are  absent  on 
official  business. 


The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt),  the 
Senator  from  Califomia  (Mr.  Murphy), 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Smith)  would  each  vote  "yea," 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  82, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


|No,  21Leg.l 

YEAS— 82 

Aiken 

Goldwater 

Muskle 

Allen 

Goodell 

Nelson 

Allott 

Grlffln 

Pastore 

Baker 

Gumey 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Hansen 

Pell 

Bellmon 

Harris 

Percy 

Bennett 

Hart 

Proxmlre 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Randolph 

Boggs 

Holland 

Russell 

Brooke 

Holllngs 

Saxbe 

Burdlck 

Hruska 

Schweiker 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hughes 

Scott 

Byrd.  W.  Va, 

Inouye 

Smith,  Maine 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

Case 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Spong 

Church 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stennls 

Cook 

Long 

Stevens 

Coop)er 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

McCarthy 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Tower 

Dole 

McGee 

wmtams,  N.J. 

Eagleton 

McGovern 

Williams,  Del. 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

Yarborough 

Ellender 

Metcalf 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Ervln 

MUler 

Young,  Ohio 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Fong 

Montoya 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 18 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Murphy 

Cranston 

Javlts 

Packwood 

Dominick 

Kennedy 

Prouty 

Fulbright 

Mathlas 

Ribicoff 

Gore 

Moss 

Smith.  111. 

Gravel 

Mimdt 

Tydings 

So  the  bill   (8.  3246)    was  passed  as 
follows : 

S.  3246 
An  act  to  protect  the  public  health  and  safety 
by     amending    the    narcotic,    depressant, 
stimulant,  and  hallucinogenic  drug  laws, 
and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act.  with  the  following  table  of  contents,  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Controlled  Dangerous  Sub- 
stances Act  of  1969". 
TITLE   I— FINDINGS  AND   DECLARATION. 

AND    DEFINITIONS 
Sec.  101.  Findings  and  declaration. 
Sec.  102,  Definitions, 

TITLE  II— STANDARDS  AND  SCHEDtJLES 
Sec.  201.  Authority  to  control. 
Sec.  202.  Schedules  of  controlled  substances: 
Schedules  I  through  IV,  criteria 
and  lists. 
TITLE    ni— REGULATION    OP    MANUFAC- 
TURE, DISTRIBUTION  AND  DISPENSING 
OF     CONTROLLED     DANGEROUS     SUB- 
STANCES 
Sec.  301.  Rules  and  regulations. 
Sec,  302.  Registration  requirements. 
Sec.  303.  Registration. 
Sec.  304.  Denial,  revocation,  or  suspension  of 

registration. 
Sec,  305.  Marking  of  containers. 
Sec,  306.  Quotas  applicable  to  certain  sub- 
stances. 
Sec.  307.  Records  and  reports  of  registrants. 
Sec,  308.  Order  forms. 
Sec.  309,  Prescriptions. 

TITLE   IV— IMPORTATION   AND 
EXPORTATION 
Sec.  401.  Importation;  prohibition  for  man- 
ufacture of  heroin. 


Sec.  402.  Importation  of  coca  leaves. 
Sec.  403.  Exportation. 

Sec,  404.  Transshipment  and  in-translt  ship- 
ment. 

TITLE  V— OFFENSES  AND  PENALTIES 

Sec.  501.  Prohibited  acts  A — penalties. 

Sec,  502,  Prohibited  acts  B— penalties. 

Sec.  503.  Prohibited  acts  C — penalties. 

Sec.  504,  Endeavor  and  conspiracy. 

Sec.  505.  Additional  penalties. 

Sec.  506.  Distribution  to  persons  under  age 
eighteen. 

Sec.  507.  Conditional  discharge  for  posses- 
sion as  first  offense  and  expung- 
ing of  records. 

Sec.  508.  Second  or  subsequent  offenses. 

Sec.  509.  Continuing  criminal  enterprises. 

TITLE  VI— ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  601.  Delegation  of  authority — rules,  reg- 
ulations, and  procedures — be- 
quests and  gifts. 

Sec.  602,  Education  and  research. 

Sec.  603.  Cooperative  arrangements. 

Sec.  604.  Scientific  Advisory  Committee. 

Sec.  605.  Administrative  hearings. 

Sec.  606.  Subpenas. 

Sec.  607.  Judicial  review. 
TITLE  VII— ENFORCEMENT  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  701.  Powers  of  enforcement  personnel. 

Sec.  702.  Search  warrants. 

Sec.  703,  Administrative  inspections  and  war- 
rants. 

Sec  704.  Forfeitures. 

Sec.  705.  Injunctions, 

Sec.  706.  Enforcement  proceedings. 

Sec.  707.  Immunity  and  privilege. 

Sec,  708    Burden  of  proof — liabilities. 

Sec.  709.  Payments  and  advances. 

TITLE  Vin— ADVISORY   COMMITTEES 

Sec,  801.  Establishment  of  Committee  on 
Marihuana. 

Sec.  802,  Establishment  of  Committee  on 
Nongovernmental  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control. 

TITLE  IX— MISCELLANEOUS 
Sec  901.  Repealers. 
Sec.  902.  Conforming  amendments. 
Sec.  903.  Pending  proceedings. 
Sec.  904.  Continuation  of  regulations. 
Sec.  905    Severability. 

Sec.  906.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
Sec.  907.  Saving  provision. 
Sec.  908.  Elective  date. 

TITLE    I — FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION, 
AND  DEFINITIONS 

FINDINGS  AND  DECL.^RATION 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  many  of  the  drugs  included  within  this 
Act  have  a  useful  and  legitimate  medical  pur- 
pose and  are  necessary  to  maintain  the  health 
and  general  welfare  of  the  American  people. 

The  Congress,  however,  finds  and  declares 
that  the  Illegal  importation,  manufacture, 
distribution,  possession,  and  improper  use  of 
controlled  dangerous  substances  have  a  sub- 
stantial and  detrimental  effect  on  the  health 
and  general  welfare  of  the  American  p>eople. 

The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that  the 
United  States  is  a  party  to  International 
conventions  designed  to  establish  effective 
control  over  International  and  domestic 
traffic  in  controlled  dangerous  substances, 
particularly  the  Single  Convention  on  Nar- 
cotics Drugs,  1961. 

The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that  a 
major  portion  of  the  traffic  in  controlled  dan- 
gerous substances  flows  through  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce.  Incidents  of  the  traf- 
fic which  are  not  an  integral  part  of  the 
interstate  or  foreign  flow,  such  as  manufac- 
ture, local  distribution,  and  possession, 
nonetheless  have  a  substantial  and  direct 
effect  upon  interstate  commerce, 

(a)  After  marTufacture,  many  controlled 
dangerous  substances  flow  through  inter- 
state commerce. 
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(b)  Substances  distributed  locally  com- 
monly flow  througli  Interstate  commerce  im- 
mediately prior  to  such  distribution 

ic)  Substances  possessed  commonlv  flow 
through  in'erstate  commerce  immediately 
prior  to  such  possession 

idi  Local  distribution  and  possession  of 
controlled  dangerous  substances  contribute 
to  swelling  the  interstate  traffic  in  such  sub- 
stances. 

>ei  Substances  manufactured  and  distrib- 
uted intrastate  cannot  be  differentiated 
from  s'.ibstances  m.mufactured  and  distrib- 
uted interstate,  thus,  it  is  not  feasible  to 
distlngxiish.  in  terms  of  controls,  between 
substances  manuf.ictured  and  distributed 
Interstate  and  sutjstances  manufactured  and 
distributed  intrastate 

The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that  Fed- 
eral control  of  the  primarily  Intrastate  In- 
cidents of  the  traffic  in  controlled  dangerous 
substances  is  essen'ial  to  the  effective  con- 
trcl    of     'he     interstate     incidents    of    such 

tra.'fii- 

DeriNrnoNS 

Sec  102  .\s  used  In  this  Act 
(B)  'Addicf  means  any  individual  who 
habitually  uses  any  narcotic  drug  as  def.ned 
In  this  Act  so  as  to  endanger  the  public 
morals,  health,  safety,  or  welfare  or  who  is 
so  far  addicted  to  the  use  of  such  narcotic 
dru«s  as  to  have  lost  the  power  of  self- 
control   with  reference  to  his  addiction 

ibi  'Administer"  means  to  deliver,  bv  a 
practitioner,  in  his  presence,  a  controlled 
dangerous  substance  to  the  ultimate  user 
or  human  research  subject  by  Injection  or 
for  Inhalation,  or  Ingestion,  or  by  any  other 
means. 

ici  'Agent'  means  an  authorized  person 
who  acts  on  behalf  of  or  at  the  direction  of 
a  manufacturer,  distributor,  or  dispenser,  but 
d -"es  not  include  a  common  or  contract  car- 
rier public  warehou.seman.  or  employee 
thereof 

idi  "Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs"  means  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs,  Department  of  Justice 

(e>  "Control'  means  to  add.  remove,  or 
change  the  placement  of  a  drug,  substance. 
or  immediate  precursor  under  title  n  of  thla 
Act 

fi  "Controlled  dangerous  substance- 
means  a  drug,  substance,  or  immediate  pre- 
cursor in  schedules  I  through  IV  of  title  n 
of  this  Art  The  term  shall  not  Include  dls- 
ti.led  spirits  wine,  malt  t>everages.  or  to- 
bacco aA  those  terms  are  defined  or  lised  In 
secuon  26  of  the  United  States  Code  sub- 
tiUe  B. 

{gi  Counterfeit  substance  "  means  a  con- 
trolled dangerous  substance  which,  or  the 
container  or  labeling  of  which,  without  au- 
thori7JiMon  bears  the  trademark,  trade  name, 
or  other  identifying  mark  imprint,  number, 
or  device,  or  any  likeness  thereof  of  a  manu- 
facturer distributor  or  dLsf)enaer  other  than 
the  person  nr  persons  who  In  fact  manu- 
factured, distributed  or  dispensed  su 'h  sub- 
stance and  which  thereby  falaely  purport*  or 
is  represented  to  be  the  product  of.  or  to 
ha-.e  t>een  distributed  by.  such  other  manu- 
facturer distributor,  or  dispenser 

(hi  Deliver"  or  ■"delivery"  meana  the 
actual,  constrjctive  or  attempted  tranafer 
of  a  controlled  dangerous  sutwtance,  whether 
or  not  there  eTLs'ji  an  agency  relationship 
111  "Department""  means  the  United  States 
Depar'jnent  '"if  Justice 

(ji  Depressant  or  stimulant  drug" 
means — 

ill  a  drug  which  contains  any  quantity 
of  lAi  tjarbituric  acid  or  any  of  the  salts 
of  barbituric  acid,  or  iBi  any  derivative  of 
barbituric  acid  which  has  been  de«lgnat«d  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare as  habit  forming  under  section  502<di 
of  the  "Federal  Pood.  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act""   I  52  Stat    1050:   21  U8C    352idi). 


i2i  a  drug  which  contains  any  quantity 
of  lAi  amphetamine  or  any  of  its  optical 
isomers.  iBi  any  salt  of  amphetamine  or 
any  salt  of  an  optical  isomer  of  anipheta- 
mme:  or  iCl  an\  substance  whuh  the  .Att.  r- 
ney  General,  after  investigation,  has  found 
to  be.  and  by  rei»ulation  designated  as.  habit 
fv>rming  becaust-  of  its  stimulant  etlect  on 
the  central  nervous  system;  or 

(3 1  lysergic  acid  diethylamide  or  any 
other  drug  which  contains  any  quantity  of 
a  substance  wfuch  the  Attorney  General, 
after  investigation,  has  found  to  have,  and 
by  reifulation  designates  as  having,  a  poten- 
ual  for  abase  because  of  its  depressant  or 
stimulant  effect  on  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem or  Its  hallucinogenic  effect 

iki  "DisperLse  ■  means  to  deluer  a  con- 
trolled d.iiigerous  substance  to  the  ultimate 
user  or  luiman  research  subject  by  or  pursu- 
ant to  the  lawful  order  of  a  practitioner  in- 
cluding the  packaging,  labeling,  or  com- 
pounding nece.ss.iry  to  prepare  the  substance 
for  such  delivery  Dispenser  is  a  practi- 
tioner who  delivers  a  controlled  dangerous 
substance  to  the  ultimate  user  or  human  re- 
se.irch  subject 

ill  Distribute  means  to  deliver  .i  con- 
trolled dangerous  substance  Distributor' 
meajis  a  p>erson  who  delivers  a  controlled 
dangerous  substance 

,mi  Drug  "  means  ill  articles  recogmzed 
m  the  official  United  States  Pharmacpoeia 
official  Homeopathic  Ph.irmacopoela  of  the 
United  St.ttes  or  official  National  Formulary, 
or  any  supplement  to  any  of  them,  and  (2) 
articles  Intended  for  use  In  the  diagnosis, 
cure,  mltlgatl  in.  treatment,  or  pretention  of 
disease  In  man  or  other  anin;.ils  and  iJi 
.articles  i  other  than  food  i  Intended  to  affect 
the  structure  or  any  function  of  the  body  of 
man  or  ot^er  animals;  and  (4i  articles  in- 
tended for  use  as  a  component  of  any  arti- 
cle specified  in  clau.se  i  1).  (2(.  or  {3i  of  this 
paragraph,  but  d>>es  not  include  devices  or 
their  comp<->nents.  parts   or  accessories 

ini  "Marihuana  means  all  part«  of  the 
plant  Cannabis  satua  L  whether  growing  or 
not.  the  seeds  theretif.  the  resin  extracted 
from  rtny  part  of  such  plant  and  every  com- 
pound, manufacture,  salt,  derivative,  mix- 
ture, or  preparation  of  such  plant.  Its  seeds 
or  resin  but  shall  not  include  the  mature 
stalks  of  such  plant,  fiber  produced  from 
such  stalks,  oil  or  cake  made  from  the  a«eds 
of  such  plant  any  other  compound,  manu- 
facture, salt.  derlvfttUe.  mixture,  or  prepara- 
tion of  such  mature  stalks  (except  the  resin 
extr;icted  therefrom  i .  fiber,  oil.  or  cake,  or 
the  sterilized  seed  of  such  plant  which  la 
incapable  of  germination 

loi  'Manufacture"  means  the  production, 
preparation,  prtipag-atlon  compounding,  or 
pro<'esfiing  of  a  controlled  dangerous  sub- 
stance, either  directly  or  indirectly  by  ex- 
traction from  substixnces  of  natural  origin. 
or  independently  by  means  of  chemical  syn- 
thesis IT  by  a  combination  of  extraction  and 
chemical  synthesis  "Manufacturer  '  also  in- 
cludes any  person  who  jxickages,  repackages, 
or  lat>eL9  any  container  of  any  controlled 
d.mgerous  substance,  except  practitioners 
who  dispense  or  compound  prescription  or- 
der for  delivery  to  the  ultimate  consumer 

(pi  "Narcotic  drug"  me.ajis  any  of  the 
following,  whether  produced  directly  or  in- 
directly by  extr.u-tlon  frt>m  sut)6tance8  of 
vegetable  origin,  or  independently  by  means 
of  chemical  synthesis,  or  bv  a  combination 
of  extraction  and  chemical  synthesis- 
(1)  opium,  coca  leaves,  and  opiates: 
i2>  a  compound,  manufacture,  .salt,  de- 
rivative, or  preparation  of  opium,  coca  leaves, 
or  opiates: 

(3  I  a  substance  (and  any  compovmd.  man- 
ufacture, salt,  derivative,  or  preparation 
thereof)  which  is  chemically  Identical  with 
any  of  the  substances  referred  to  In  clauses 
111  and  i2i.  except  that  the  words  "nar- 
cotic drug  "  as  used  in  this  Act  shall  not  in- 


clude decocalnlzed  coca  leaves  or  extract  of 
coca  leaves,  which  extracts  do  not  contain 
civaine  or  ecgonlne. 

iql  Net  dlspo.sal"  means  the  quantity  of 
a  controlled  dangerous  substi\nce  in  sched- 
ule I  or  II  or  any  n.ircotlc  drug  distributed, 
di-spensed,  u.sed  in  the  production  of  an- 
other n.ircotlc  drug  for  which  the  manufac- 
turer Is  registered,  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
(as  such  or  contained  in  or  combined  with 
otlier  drugs  compounded  by  the  manufac- 
turer of  su'h  narcotic  drug  i  by  the  manufac- 
turer during  a  st.ited  period,  less  the  quan- 
tity of  any  controlled  dangerous  substance 
In  schedules  I  and  II  or  other  narcouc  drug 
returned  to  the  manufacturer  by  a  customer 
and  any  quantity  distributed  or  dispensed 
to  another  registered  m.-uiufacturer  of  the 
s.iine  narcotic  drug 

iri  "Opiate"  means  any  controlled  dan- 
gerous subst^ince  having  an  addiction-form- 
ing or  addiction-sustaining  liability  similar 
to  morphine  or  l)eing  capable  of  conversion 
into  a  drug  having  such  addiction-forming 
or  addiction-sustaining  liability 

I  s)  'Opium  poppy"  means  the  plant  of  the 
>pecles  Papaver  somnlferum  L  ,  except  the 
seeds  thereof, 

iti  "Poppy  straw"  means  all  parts,  except 
the  seeds,  of  the  opium  poppy,  after  mowing, 

lui  "Practitioner"  means  a  physician. 
dentist  veterinarian,  scientific  investigator, 
ph  irniacy  h.>spital,  cr  other  person  licensed, 
registered,  or  otherwise  permitted  to  distrib- 
ute, dispense,  conduct  research  with  respect 
to,  or  administer  a  controlled  dangerous  sub- 
stance in  the  course  of  professional  practice 
or  research  by  the  United  States  or  the  Juris- 
diction m  which  he  practices  or  does 
research 

I VI  Production"  includes  the  manufac- 
ture. planUng.  cultivation,  growing,  or  har- 
ve.^ting  '^f  a  controlled  dangerous  substance. 

iwi  "Immediate  precursor"  means  a  sub- 
stance which  the  Attorney  General  has  found 
to  be  and  by  regulation  designates  as  being 
the  principal  compound  commonly  used  or 
produced  primarily  for  use.  and  which  is  an 
Immediate  chemical  intermediary  used  or 
likely  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
controlled  dangerous  substance,  the  control 
of  which  Is  necessary  to  prevent,  curtail,  or 
limit  such  manuf8u:ture. 

(X)  "State"  means  any  State,  territory, 
possession  of  the  United  States  (Including 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico),  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Paclflc  Islands  and  the  Canal  Zone. 

(yi  "Ultimate  user"'  means  a  person  who 
lawtully  possesses  a  controlled  dangerous 
substance  for  his  own  use  or  for  the  use  of  a 
member  of  his  household  or  for  administra- 
tion to  an  animal  o'wned  by  him  or  by  a 
mt-mber  of  his  household 

izi      United  SUtes"  means  all  places  and 
waters,  continental  or  Insular,  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
TITLE   II    -STANDARDS   AND  SCHEDULES 

AtTTHOarTT    TO    CONTROL 

Sec  201  (a)  The  Attorney  General  shall 
control  all  sut>stances  enumerated  In  section 
202  of  this  Act  and  he  may.  upon  his  own 
motion  or  on  the  petition  of  any  Interested 
p.irtv  pursuant  to  the  procedures  of  sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  5  of  title  5  of  the  United 
.States  Cfde.  add.  delete,  or  reschedule  a  sub- 
stance as  a  controlled  dangerous  substance. 
Before  so  doing,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
request  the  advice  In  writing  from  the  Secre- 
Ury  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
from  the  5>clentlflc  Advisory  Committee  es- 
tablished In  title  VI  of  this  Act  whether  a 
substance  should  be  added,  deleted,  or  re- 
scheduled as  a  controlled  dangerous  sub- 
stance Such  advice  shall  be  rendered  to  the 
Attorn»y  General  within  a  reasonable  time. 
The  Attorney  General  shall  consider  with 
respect  to  each  substance  hereafter  con- 
trolled 
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(H  Its  actua!  or  relative  potential  for 
abuse; 

i2i  scientific  evidence  of  Its  pharmacologi- 
cal effect   if  known; 

(3i  state  of  current  scientific  knowledge 
regarding  the  substance. 

(4 1  Its  hls.ory  and  current  pattern  of 
abuse; 

i5i  the  scope,  d'.iratlon,  and  significance  of 
abuse; 

(6i  what,  ir  ;i:n'.  risk  there  is  to  the  public 
health; 

(7|  Its  psychic  or  phvslological  dependence 
liability; 

i8i  controU  required  based  on  United 
States  obligations  under  International  trea- 
ties, conventions,  or  protocols;  and 

(9)  whether  the  su'os'.ance  is  an  Immedi- 
ate precursor  of  a  substance  aUready  con- 
trolled under  this  title.  After  considering  the 
above  fr-.ctors.  the  Attorney  General  shall 
make  findings  with  respect  thereto  and  shall 
issue  :.n  order  controlling  the  substance  If 
he  hnds  that  the  substance  has  a  potential 
for  abuse  or  that  control  Is  required  by 
United  Slates  obligations  under  interna- 
tloaal  treaties,  conventions,  or  protocols. 

( b  t  If  the  Attorney  General  designates  a 
substance  as  an  Immediate  precursor,  sub- 
stances which  are  precursors  of  the  con- 
trolled precursor  shall  not  be  subject  to  con- 
trol solely  beciuse  they  are  precursors  of  the 
controlled  precursor. 

I  c  t  When,  for  the  purpose  of  greater  pro- 
tection of  the  public,  at  the  time  a  ne^w  drug 
application  Is  s'.ibmltted  to  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for  any 
drug  having  a  stimulant,  depressant,  or  hal- 
lucinogenic effect  on  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem, it  appears  that  such  drug  has  an  abuse 
potential,  such  uiformatlon  shall  be  for- 
warded by  the  Dep.xrtment  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Efrugs  for  the  review 
by  the  Scientific  .'Advisory  Committee  prior  to 
their  advising  the  Attorney  General  whether 
or  not  to  control  such  drug  under  this  Act. 

(di  The  Attorney  General  shall  not  remove 
any  schedule  I  substance  of  this  title  to 
schedules  III  or  IV,  nor  shall  he  delete  such 
s'abstances  from  :he  controls  of  this  Act  un- 
less specifically  authorized  by  the  Congress 
to  do  so, 

SCHEDULES    or    CONTROLLED    SUBSTANCES 

Sec.  202.  The  following  schedules  Include 
the  controlled  dangerous  substances  listed 
or  to  be  listed  by  whatever  official  name, 
common  or  usual  name,  chemical  name,  or 
trade  name  designated. 

( a  I  Schedule  I — In  determining  that  a  sub- 
stance comes  wathin  this  schedule,  the  At- 
torney General  shall  find: 

(Da  high  potenual  for  abuse,  and 

(2)  no  accepted  medical  use  In  the  United 
States,  and 

(3)  a  lack  of  accepted  safety  for  use  under 
medical  supervision. 

The  following  controlled  dangerous  sub- 
stances are  included  in  this  schedule: 

(ai  Any  of  the  following  substances.  In- 
cluding their  lsom2rs,  esters,  ethers,  salts, 
and  salts  of  isomers,  esters,  and  ethers,  un- 
less specifically  excepted,  whenever  the  ezlst- 
eDce  of  such  isomers,  esters,  ethers  and  salts 
is  possible  within  the  specific  chemical  desig- 
nation : 

1 1 1  Aretylmethadol. 

(2»  AUylprodlne. 

(3)  Alphacteylmethadol. 

(4)  Alpbameprodlne. 

(5)  Alphamethadol. 
i6i   Benzethidine. 

(7)  Betacetylmethadol. 
(8>  Betameprodlne. 

(9)  Betamethadol.  i 

(10)  Betaprodine  I 

(11)  Clonitazene.  I 

(12)  Dextromoramlde. 

(13)  Dextrorphan. 

(14)  Dlampromlde. 

(15)  Dlethyllambut«n«. 
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(16)  Dlmenozadol. 

(17)  Dlmepheptanol. 

(18)  Dlmethyllambutene. 

(19)  Dloxaphetyl  butyrate. 

(20)  Dlpipanone. 

(21)  Ethylmethylthiambutene, 

(22)  Etonltazene. 

(23)  Eioxerldlne. 

(24)  Furethldine. 

(25)  Hydroxypethldlne. 

(26)  Ketobemldone. 

(27)  Levomoramlde. 

( 28 )  Levophenacylmorphan. 

(29)  Morpherldlne. 

(30)  Noracymethadol. 

(31)  Norlevorphanol. 

(32)  Normethadone. 

(33)  Norplpanone. 

(34)  Phenadoxone. 

(35)  Phenampromlde.  > 

(36)  Phenomorphan, 
(37;   Phenoperidlne. 

(38)  Plrltramlde. 

(39)  Proheptazlne. 

(40)  Properldlne. 

(41)  Racemoramide, 

(42)  Trimeperidine. 

(b)  Any  of  the  following  opium  deriva- 
tives, their  salts.  Isomers  and  salts  of 
Isomers,  unless  specifically  excepted,  when- 
ever the  existence  of  such  salts,  isomers,  and 
salts  of  Isomers  Is  possible  within  the  spe- 
cific chemical  designation: 

(1)  Acetylcodone, 

(2)  Benzylmorphlne. 

(3)  Codeine  methylbromlde, 

(4)  Codelne-N-Oxlde. 

(5)  Desomorphlne. 

(6)  Heroin. 

(7)  Hydromorphlnol. 

(8)  Methyldesorphlne. 

(9)  Methylhydromorphine. 

(10)  Morphine  methylbromlde. 

(11)  Morphine  methylsulfonate. 

(12)  Morphlne-N-Oxlde. 

(13)  Myrophlne. 

(14)  Nicocodelne. 

(15)  Nicomorphlne. 

(16)  Normorphine. 

(17)  Thebacon. 

(c)  Any  material,  compound,  mixture,  or 
preparation  which  contains  any  quantity  of 
the  following  hallucinogenic  substances, 
their  salts,  isomers,  and  salts  of  isomers,  un- 
less specifically  excepted,  whenever  the  ex- 
istence of  such  salts.  Isomers,  and  salts  of 
Isomers  Is  possible  within  the  specific  chemi- 
cal designation: 

(1)  Bufotenlne. 

(2)  Dlethyltryptamlne. 

(3)  DUnethyltryptamine. 

(4)  4-methyl-2,5-dimethoxyamphetamlne. 

(5)  Ibogalne. 

(6)  Lysergic  acid  diethylamide. 

(7)  Marihuana. 

(8)  Mescaline. 

(9)  Peyote. 

(10)  PsUocybln. 
'11)   Psllocyn. 

(12)   Tetrahydrocannabinol. 

(b)  Schedule  n — In  detennlnlng  that  a 
substance  comes  within  this  schedule,  the 
Attorney  General  shall  find : 

( 1 )  a  high  potential  for  abuse,  and 

(2)  currently  accepted  medical  use  in  the 
United  States,  or  currently  accepted  medical 
use  with  severe  restrictions,  and 

(3)  abuse  may  lead  to  severe  psychic  or 
physical  dependence. 

The    following    controlled    dangerous    sub- 
stances are  Included  In  this  schedule. 

(a)  Any  of  the  following  substances  ex- 
cept those  narcotic  drugs  listed  In  other 
schedules  whether  produced  directly  or  In- 
directly by  extraction  from  substances  of 
vegetable  origin,  or  Independently  by  means 
of  chemical  synthesla,  or  by  combination  of 
extraction  and  chemloal  sjmthesls: 

( 1 )  Opium,  coca  leaves,  and  opiate; 

(2)  Any  salt,  compound,  derivative,  or 
preparation  of  opium,  ooca  leaves;  or  opiate; 


(3)  Any  salt,  compound,  derivative,  or 
preparation  thereof  which  is  chemically 
equivalent  or  identical  with  any  cf  the  sub- 
stances referred  to  in  clauses  1  and  2,  except 
that  these  substances  shall  not  Include  de- 
cocalnlzed coca  leaves  or  extraction  of  coca 
leaves,  which  extractions  do  not  contain 
cocaine  or  ecognine;  and  shall  not  Include 
the  Isoquinollne  akaloids  of  opium;  ; 

(4)  Opium  poppy  and  poppy  straw, 

(b)  Any  of  the  following  opiates,  including 
their  Isomers,  esters,  ethers,  salts,  and  salts 
of  Isomers,  esters  and  ethers,  unless  specifi- 
cally excepted,  whenever  the  existence  of 
such  isomers,  esters,  ethers  and  salts  Is  pos- 
sible within  the  specific  chemical  desig- 
nation: 

(1)  Alphaprodlne. 

(2)  Anlleridine. 

(3)  Bezitramide. 
(4 1   Diphenoxylate. 

(5)  Fentanyl. 

(6)  Isomethadone, 

(7 1    Levomethorphan. 

(8)  Levorphanol, 

(9)  Metazocine, 
(10 1    Methadone. 

(U)  Methadone-Intermediate.  4-cyano-2- 
dimethylamlno-4,4-dlphenyl  butane. 

(12)  Moramide-Intermediate,  2-methyl-3- 
morphoUno-l.  1-dlphenylpropane  carboxyUc 
acid, 

(13)  Pethidine. 

(14)  Pethidlne-Intermediate-A,  4-cyano- 
l-meihyl-4-phenylpiperldine. 

(15)  Pethidine  -  Intermediate  -  B,  ethyl-4- 
phenylpiperidine-4-car  boxy  late. 

(16)  Pethldlne-Intermedlate-C,  1-methyl- 
4-phenylplperldlne-4-carboxyllc  acid. 

(17)  Phenazoclne. 

(18)  Plminodine. 

( 19 1    Racemethorphan. 
(20)    Racemorphan. 

(c)  Schedule  III — In  determining  that  a 
substance  comes  within  this  schedule,  the 
Attorney  General  shall  find: 

(1)  a  potential  for  abvise  less  than  the 
substances  listed  in  schedules  I  and  11;  and 

(2)  well  documented  and  approved  med- 
ical use  In  the  United  States;  and, 

(3)  abuse  may  lead  to  moderate  or  low 
physical  dependence  or  high  psychological 
dependence. 

The  following  classes  of  controlled  dangerous 
substances  are  Included  in  this  schedule: 

(a)  Any  material,  compound,  mixture,  or 
preparation  which  contain  any  quantity  of 
the  following  substances  having  a  potential 
for  abuse  associated  with  a  stimulant  effect 
on  the  central  nervous  system: 

(1)  Amphetamine,  Its  salts,  optical 
isomers,  and  salts  of  Its  optical  Isomers. 

(2)  Phenmetrazine  and  Its  salts. 

(3)  Any  substance  which  contains  any 
quantity  of  methaphetamlne,  including  its 
salts,  Isomers,  and  salts  of  isomers. 

(4)  Methylphenidate. 

(b)  Any  material,  compound,  mixture,  « 
preparation  which  contains  any  quantity  of 
the  following  substances  having  a  potential 
for  abuse  associated  with  a  depressant  ef- 
fect on  the  central  nervous  system: 

(1)  Any  substance  which  contains  any 
qtiantlty  of  a  derivative  of  barbituric  acid, 
or  any  salt  of  a  derivative  of  barbituric  acid, 
except  those  substances  which  are  specifically 
listed  in  other  schedules. 

(2)  Chloral  betalne. 

(3)  Chloral  hydrate. 

(4)  Chlordlazepoxlde. 

(5)  Chlorhexadol. 

(6)  Diazepam. 

(7)  Ethchlorvynol. 

(8)  Ethinamate. 

(9)  Glutethlmlde. 

(10)  Lysergic  acid. 

(11)  Lysergic  acid  amide. 

(12)  Meprobamate, 

(13)  Methyprylon. 

(14)  Pareldehyde. 

(15)  Petrichloral. 
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(16»   PhencycUdme 
(  n  •   Sulfondiethylmethajae. 
il8(    Sulfonethylm«ttULne 
tl9i    Sultomnethane 
(C(   Nalorphine 

(di  Any  material,  compound,  mixture,  or 
preparation  containing  Uoiited  quantlUes  of 
any  of  the  foliowing  narcotic  drugs,  or  any 
sal'-s  thereof,  except  those  narcoUc  drugs 
listed  m  other  schedules; 

(II  Not  more  tiian  one  and  eighty  one- 
hundredths  grams  of  codeine  per  one  hundred 
mlUlUters  or  not  more  than  ninety  mllU- 
Krama  per  doaage  umt.  with  an  equal  or 
greater  quantity  of  an  isoqulnoUne  ainalold 
of  opium. 

i2i  No:  mere  than  one  and  eighty  one- 
hundredths  grams  of  codeine  per  one  hun- 
dred miUiliters  or  not  more  than  ninety  mil- 
Ugrams  per  dosage  umt.  with  one  or  more 
active,  nounircotic  lugredienta  in  recognu:«d 
therapeutic  aruuuuts 

,3,  Not  more  .ii^n  three  hundred  mUU- 
(rr&nvs  of  dihydrocodemone  per  one  hundred 
m'.:i::teri  ur  not  more  than  fifteen  mUii- 
grama  per  dosav-e  unit,  wnth  a  rourfold  or 
greater  quantity  of  an  isoquinoline  alkaloid 
of  opltun  ,. 

,4i  Nj-  more  than  three  hundred  m^iU- 
granu  of  dih  .drocodeinone  per  one  hundred 
miUUiters  or  not  Jiore  than  fifteen  mil.i- 
grami  p<-r  doi-.^c  un.t.  with  one  or  mure 
active,  uoiuiar.xf.c  lugredlents  m  recognized 
liierapeutic  amounts 

,5'  Not  more  than  one  ind  eighty  one- 
hundredths  grams  of  dihydrocodeiae  per  cne 
hundred  mll.iUters  or  not  mure  than  nmety 
mllUgram^  per  dosage  unit,  with  one  or  more 
actl-.e.  noonATCOtic  ingredient*  m  recog- 
I2«d  therapeutic  aaioun  3. 

i6i  Not  more  tlwn  three  hundred  miUl- 
erama  of  ettiylm-rphlne  per  one  hundred 
nuuuiters  or  not  more  than  fifteen  mlUl- 
grama  per  do«a«e  unit  with  one  or  more 
active,  nonnarcotic  lugredJenw  in  recognized 
therapeutic  an;:' ants 

l7)  Not  more  than  five  h'ondred  mi.u- 
granu  of  opium  per  one  hundred  milliliters 
or  per  jne  hundred  grama,  or  not  more  than 
iwentv-ir.e  mUligrama  per  dosage  unit,  with 
one  ct  m.re  active  nonnarcotic  mgreoients 
m  recognized  therepeutic  amounts. 

,8)  Not  more  than  flrty  mUU^rams  of 
morphine  per  cne  hundred  milliliters  or  per 
jne  hundred  grama  *nth  one  or  more  acUve 
nonnarcotic  ingredients  m  recognUed  thera- 
peutic amounts. 

(C)  The  Attorney  General  may  by  rei;ula- 
tlon  except  any  compound,  mixture,  or 
preparati>-.n  contaia.ng  any  stimulant  or  de- 
presi>ant  substance  luted  in  paragraphs  lai 
and  b)  of  this  schedule  above  from  the  ap- 
plication of  all  or  any  part  of  this  A:t  if 
the  compound,  mlxturt..  or  preparation  con- 
tains one  or  more  active  medlclml  ingredi- 
ents not  having  a  stimulant  or  depressant 
eflect  on  the  central  nervous  system:  Pro- 
tided.  That  such  admixtures  shall  be  In- 
cluded therein  m  such  combinat.ons.  quan- 
tity, proportion,  or  concentration  as  to  viti- 
ate the  potential  for  abuie  of  the  substances 
which  do  have  a  stlm'olant  or  depressant  ef- 
fect ca  the  central  nervous  system. 

(f)  The  Attorney  General  shall  by  reyi- 
latlcn  eienipt  anv  non-narcotic  substance 
frcm  the  contrcl  under  this  Act  If  su'-r.  sub- 
stance may.  tinder  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Pood,  I>rug,  ai^d  Cosmetic  Act  i  21  U  S  C 
301  et  seq  ) ,  be  lawfully  sold  over  the  counter 
without  a  prescription. 

(d)  Schedule  rv— In  determining  that  a 
substance  comes  within  this  schedule,  the 
Attorney  General  shall  find: 

il)  a  low  potential  for  abuse  relative  to 
the  substances  listed  In  schedule  III;  and 

(2)  currently  accepted  medical  uee  In  the 
United  States,  and 

(3)  limited  physlcad  dependence  and  or 
psychological  dependence  liability  relative  to 
the  subetances  listed  In  schedule  HI 


The    following    controlled    dangerous    sub- 
stances are  included  In  this  schedule. 

(a>  Anv  compound,  mixture,  or  prepara- 
tion containing  limited  quantities  of  any  of 
the  fo.lowing  nar.-oUc  drugs,  which  shall  In- 
clude one  or  more  nonnarcotic  active  medici- 
nal ingredients  in  sufficient  proportion  to 
confer  up-jn  the  compound,  mixture,  or  prep- 
aration, valuable  medicinal  qualities  other 
than    Close   potiessed   by   the   narcotic  drug 

al*^"^  ^        .1.. 

(1)    Not    more    than    two    hundred    mUll- 

grams  of  cxleine  per  one  hundred  mJUlUter 
or  per  one  hundred  grams; 

(2 1  Nut  more  th.in  one  hundred  mllll- 
granos  of  dlhydrocodelne  per  one  hundred 
miUllltcrs  or  per  one  hundred  grams, 

1 3)  Not  more  than  fifty  milligrams  of 
ethyl-niorpnlne  per  one  hundred  milliliters 
or  per  one  hundred  gr.ims: 

(4 1  Not  more  than  two  and  five-tenths 
milligrams  o:  diphenoxylate  and  not  less 
than  twenty-five  micrograms  of  atropine  sul- 
fate per  d^vsage  unit; 

I  6 1    Not  more  than  one  hundred  milligrams 
of  opium  per  one  hundred  milliliters  or  per 
one   hundred  grams,  or  not  more   than   five 
miUigrams  per  dosage  umt 
TITLE    III— REr.DU.\TION    OP    MANtTFAC- 
TURE      DISTRIBUTION.     AND    DISPENS- 
ING     OF      CONTROLLED      DANGEROUd 
SUBST.\NCE3 

RLt.ES     .*SD     aEGVl_\TI(1N3 

Sec  301.  The  Attorney  General  Is  author- 
ized to  promulgate  rules  ..nd  regulaUons  and 
tij  charge  reasonable  fees  relating  to  the  reg- 
Isuatloa  and  control  of  tlie  manufacture,  dis- 
triDution,  and  dispensing  of  controlled  dan- 
gerous substances. 

aEMSrR.MION     a*QUIt«»rlINT3 

Sec.  302  lai  B%-ery  person  who  manufac- 
ttues,  distributes,  or  dispenses  any  controlled 
dangerous  substance  or  who  proposes  to  en- 
gage :n  the  m^mufacture.  dlstrtbuUon.  or  dis- 
pensing of  any  controlled  dangerous  sub- 
stance, shall  obtain  annually  a  registration 
lisued  ay  the  Attorney  General  in  accordance 
with  the  ru.es  and  regulations  promulgated 
tjy  r.im. 

(b)  The  following  persons  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  register  and  may  lawfully  po5se=.s 
coutrjlied  C-Uigcrois  substances  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act: 

il)  an  agent,  or  an  employee  thereof,  of 
any  manufacture'-,  distributor,  or  dispenser 
of  any  contr...lled  dangerous  substance  .f 
iuth  agent  Is  acting  in  the  usual  course  of 
his  business  or  emplo>me:.t. 

(2i  a  comr.ion  or  contract  carrier  or  ware- 
houseman, or  axi  emp.oyee  thereof,  whoie 
possession  of  any  controlled  dangerous  sub- 
stance U  m  the  usual  course  of  his  business 
or  employment; 

i3i  an  ultimate  user  or  a  jjersoc  in  pos- 
sesion of  any  controlled  dangerous  sub- 
stance pursuant  to  a  law^tii  order  of  a 
practitioner. 

iC)  The  Attorney  General  may,  by  regu- 
lation, wal-.  e  the  requirement  for  registra- 
tion of  certain  nianufaicturers.  dl.>trlbutor8. 
or  dispensers  if  he  finds  It  consistent  with 
the  public   health  and  safety. 

(d)  A  separate  registration  shall  be  re- 
quired at  each  principal  pl.;ce  of  business 
or  professional  practice  where  the  applicant 
manufactures,  distribute^;,  or  dl.spenses  con- 
trolled dangero\is  substances  listed  in  the 
schedu.ie9  in  section  202. 

(CI  The  Attorney  General  Ls  authorized  to 
inspect  the  establishment  of  a  registrant 
or  applicant  for  registration  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  promulgated 
by  him. 

aiGisnunoN 

Sec  303  (at  The  Attorney  General  shall 
register  an  applicant  to  manufacture  con- 
trolled dangerous  substances  Included  In 
schedule  I  or  II  of  title  U  of  this  Act  if  he 
determines  that  such  registration  Is  con- 
sistent  with   the   public   Interest   and   with 


treaty  or  other  International  obligations  of 
the  United  States  In  determining  the  public 
Interest,  the  following  factors  shall  be  con- 
sidered: 

(1)  maintenance  of  effective  controls 
against  diversion  of  parUcular  controlled 
dangerous  substances  and  any  schedule  I  or 
II  substance  compounded  therefrom  Into 
other  than  legitimate  medical,  scientific,  or 
industrial  channels,  by  limiting  the  impor- 
tation and  bulk  manufacture  of  such  con- 
trolled d;u:gerous  substances  to  a  number  of 
establishments  which  can  produce  an  ade- 
quate p.i'.d  uninterrupted  supply  of  these 
substances  under  adequately  competitive 
conditions  for  legitimate  medical,  scientific, 
.ind  induatrlal  purposes; 

1 2)  compliance  with  applicable  SUle  and 
local  law; 

i3)  promotion  of  technical  advances  In  the 
art  of  manufacturing  these  substances  and 
the  development  of  new  substances; 

i4i  prior  conviction  record  of  applicant 
under  Federal  and  State  laws  relating  to  the 
manufacture,  distribution  or  dispensing  of 
such  substances. 

(5)  past  experience  In  the  manufacture  of 
controlled  dangerous  substances,  and  the 
existence  In  the  establishment  of  effective 
controls  against  diversion;  and. 

r6»  such  other  factors  us  may  be  relevant 
to  and  consistent  with  the  public  health  and 
safety 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  register  an 
applicant  to  dUtrlbute  a  controlled  danger- 
ous substance  Included  In  schedule  I  or  n  un- 
less he  determines  that  the  issuance  of  such 
registration  is  Inconsistent  with  the  pub- 
lic interest  In  determining  the  public  inter- 
est, the  following  factors  shall  be  considered: 

(11  maintenance  of  effective  controls 
against  diversion  of  particular  controlled 
dangerous  substances  Into  other  than  legiti- 
mate medical,  scientific,  and  Industrial 
channels: 

(2i  compliance  with  applicable  State  and 
\oc^il  law; 

(3)  prior  conviction  record  of  applicant 
under  Federal  or  State  laws  relating  to  the 
.manufacture,  distribution,  or  dispensing  of 
such  substances; 

(4)  past  experience  in  the  distribution  of 
controlled  dangerous  substance?,   and 

(5>  such  other  factors  as  may  be  relevant 
to  and  consistent  with  the  public  health  and 
safety 

(C)  Registration  granted  tmder  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  ibi  of  this  .section  Fhall  not 
entitle  a  registrant  to  nianufacture  and  dis- 
tribute c:  iiiroUed  dangerous  substances  in 
schedule  I  oiyll  other  than  those  specified  in 
the  registration,  or  any  quantity  of  those 
cjuiralled  dangerous  substances  in  excess  of 
the  quota  asaUned  pursuant  to  section  306. 

(di  The  .attorney  General  shall  register  an 
appllciuit  to  m.vnufacture  controlled  d.;nger- 
ous  substances  included  In  schedules  III  and 
IV  unless  he  determines  that  the  issuance  of 
such  reclstrat'ou  Is  Inconsistent  with  the 
public  Interest.  In  determining  the  public 
interest,  the  following  factors  shall  be  con- 
sidered : 

( 1 1  maintenance  of  effective  controls 
against  diversion  of  particular  controlled 
dangerous  substances  and  any  schedule  III 
or  IV  substance  compounded  therefrom  Into 
other  than  legitimate  medical.  sclenUhc.  or 
industrial  channels: 

(2)  compliance  with  applicable  State  and 
local  law; 

I  3  I  pronnnlon  of  technical  advances  In  the 
art  of  manufacturing  these  substances  and 
the  development  of  new  substances; 

(4)  prior  conviction  record  of  applicant 
under  Federal  or  State  laws  relating  to  the 
manufacture,  distribution,  or  dispensing  of 
such  substances; 

(5)  past  experience  In  the  manufacture, 
distribution,  and  dispensing  of  controlled 
dangerous  substances,  and  the  existence  In 
the  establishment  of  effective  controls 
against  diversion:  and 
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(6)  such  other  factors  as  may  be  relevant 
to  and  consistent  with  the  public  health 
and  safety. 

(e)  The  Attorney  General  shall  register 
an  applicant  to  distribute  controlled  danger- 
ous substances  Included  In  schedules  in  and 
IV  unless  he  determines  that  the  Issuance  of 
such  registration  Is  Inconsistent  with  the 
public  Interest.  In  determining  the  public 
interest,  the  following  factors  shall  be  con- 
sidered: 

1 1 )  m.-iintenance  of  effective  controls 
agaln£t  diversion  of  particular  controlled 
dangerous  substances  Into  other  than  legiti- 
mate medical,  scientific,  and  Industrial  chan- 
nels; 

(2)  compliance  with  applicable  State  and 
local  law; 

(3)  prior  conviction  record  of  applicant 
under  Federal  or  State  laws  relating  to  the 
manufacture,  distribution,  or  dispensing  of 
such  substances; 

(4)  past  experience  in  the  distribution  of 
controlled  dangerous  substances;  and 

(3)  such  other  factors  as  niay  be  relevant 
to  and  consistent  with  the  public  health 
and  safety. 

(f )  Practitioners  shall  be  registered  to  dis- 
pense subetanccs  In  schedules  II  through 
IV  If  they  are  authorized  to  dispense  under 
the  law  of  the  State  In  which  they  practice. 
A  registration  application  by  a  practitioner 
who  wishes  to  conduct  research  with  sched- 
tile  I  substances  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  ad\lce  The  Secretary  shall  promptly  ad- 
vise the  Attorney  General  concerning  the 
quaUflcailons  of  each  practitioner  requesting 
registration.  Registration  for  the  purpose  or 
bona  fide  research  with  schedule  I  substances 
by  a  practitioner  deemed  qualified  by  the 
Secretary  may  be  denied  by  the  Attorney 
General  only  on  a  ground  specified  In  section 
304(a)  or  on  the  ground  that  the  applicant's 
past  practice  or  propoeed  procedures  furnish 
ground  for  the  belief  that  the  applicant  will 
abuse  or  unlawfully  transfer  such  substances 
or  fall  to  safeguard  adequately  his  supply  of 
such  subst.nnces  against  diversion  from  legiti- 
mate medical  or  scientific  use, 

(g)  The  Attorney  General  shall  permit  per- 
sons to  Initially  register  who  own  or  operate 
any  establishment  engaged  In  the  manufac- 
ture, distribution,  or  dispensing  of  any  con- 
trolled dangerous  substances  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  and  who  are  regis- 
tered or  licensed  under  section  510  of  the 
Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21 
use.  360),  section  8  of  the  'Narcotics 
Manufacturing  Act  of  1960"  (74  Stat.  62;  21 
U.SC.  506),  and  sections  4721,  4722,  4751, 
4752,  and  4753  of  the  "Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954"  (68  Stat.  31;  26  VS.C.  4721. 
4722,  4751,  4752.  and  4753) . 

DE.NLAL.    REVOCATION.    OR    SUSPENSION    OF 
REGISTRATION 

Sec.  304.  (a)  A  registration  pursuant  to 
section  303  to  manufacture,  distribute,  or 
dispense  a  controlled  dangerous  substance, 
may  be  suspended  or  revoked  by  the  Attorney 
General  upon  a  finding  that  the  registrant: 

( 1 )  has  materially  falsified  any  applica- 
tion filed  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  required 
by  this  Act; 

(2)  has  been  convicted  of  a  felony  under 
this  Act  or  any  law  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  any  State,  relating  to  any  substances 
defined  herein  as  a  controlled  dangerotis  sub- 
stance; or 

(3)  has  had  his  State  license  or  registra- 
tion suspended  or  revoked  by  competent 
State  authority  and  is  no  longer  authorized 
by  State  law  to  engage  In  the  manufactur- 
ing, distribution,  or  dispensing  of  controlled 
dangerous  substances. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  may  limit  rev- 
ocation or  suspension  of  a  registration  to 
the  particular  controlled  dangerous  sub- 
stance with  respect  to  which  grounds  for 
revocation  or  suspension  exist. 


(c)  Before  taking  action  pursuant  to  this 
section,  or  pursuant  to  a  denial  of  registra- 
tion under  section  303,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  serve  upon  the  applicant  or  registrant 
an  order  to  show  cause  why  registration 
should  not  be  denied,  revoked,  or  suspended. 
The  order  to  show  cause  shall  contain  a 
statement  of  the  basis  therof  and  shall  call 
upon  the  applicant  or  registrant  to  appear 
before  the  Attorney  Oteneral  at  a  time  and 
place  stated  in  the  order,  but  In  no  event 
less  than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  receipt 
of  the  order.  Prcceedings  to  deny,  revoke  or 
suspend  shall  be  conducted  pursuant  to  this 
section  In  accordance  with  subchapter  11  of 
chapter  5,  of  title  5,  of  the  United  States 
Code.  Such  proceedings  shall  be  independent 
of,  and  not  in  lieu  of,  criminal  prosecutions 
or  other  proceedings  undex-  this  Act  or  any 
law  of  the  United  States. 

(d'  The  Attorney  General  may,  In  his  dis- 
cretion, suspend  any  registration  simulta- 
neously with  the  institution  of  proceedings 
under  this  section,  in  cases  where  he  finds 
that  there  is  an  Imminent  danger  to  the 
public  health  or  safety.  Such  suspension 
shall  continue  in  effect  until  the  conclusion 
of  such  proceedings.  Including  judicial  re- 
view thereof,  unless  sooner  withdrawn  by 
the  Attorney  General  or  dissolved  by  a  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction. 

(e)  The  suspension  or  revccation  of  a  reg- 
istration under  this  section  shall  operate  to 
suspend  or  revoke  any  quota  applicable  un- 
der section  306. 

(f)  In  the  event  the  Attorney  General 
suspends  or  revokes  a  registration  granted 
under  section  303,  all  controlled  dangerous 
substances  owned  or  possessed  by  the  regis- 
trant pursuant  to  such  registration  at  the 
time  of  suspension  or  the  effective  date  of 
the  revocation  order,  as  the  case  may  be, 
may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, be  placed  under  seal.  No  disposition 
may  be  made  of  substances  under  seal  until 
the  time  for  taking  an  appeal  has  elapsed 
or  until  all  appeals  have  been  concluded  un- 
less a  court,  upon  application  therefor,  or- 
ders the  sale  of  perishable  substances  and 
the  deposit  cf  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  with 
the  court.  Upon  a  revocation  order  becom- 
ing final,  all  such  controlled  dangerous 
substances  shall  be  forfeited  to  the 
Government. 

MASKING   OF   CONTAINEES 

Sec.  305.  Commercial  containers  of  con- 
trolled dangerous  substances,  where  appro- 
priate, shall  be  identified  by  a  symbol  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Attorney  General. 

QUOTAS    APPLICABLE    TO    CERTAIN    StIBSTANCES 

Sec.  306.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  shall 
determine  the  total  quantity  and  establish 
production  quotas  for  each  controlled  dan- 
gerous substance  in  schedules  I  and  n  to  be 
manufactured  each  calendar  year  to  provide 
for  the  estimated  medical,  scientific,  and  in- 
dustrial needs  of  the  United  States,  for  law- 
ful export  requirements,  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  reserve  stocks. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  limit  or 
reduce  individual  production  quotas  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  prevent  the  aggregate  of 
individual  quotas  from  exceeding  the 
amount  determined  necessary  each  year  by 
the  Attorney  General  under  subsection  (a). 
The  quota  of  each  registered  manufacturer 
for  each  controlled  dangerous  substance  In 
schdeule  I  or  II  shall  be  revised  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  limitation  or  reduction  of 
the  aggregate  of  the  qoutas.  Eowever,  if  any 
registrant,  before  the  issuance  of  a  limita- 
tion or  reduction  In  quota,  has  manufac- 
tured in  excess  of  his  revised  quota,  the 
amount  of  the  excess  shall  be  subtracted 
from  bis  quota  for  the  following  year. 

(c)  On  or  before  July  l  of  each  year,  upon 
application  therefor  by  a  registered  manufac- 
turer, the  Attorney  General  shall  fix  a  manu- 


facturing quota  for  the  oontroUed  dangerous 
substances  In  schedules  I  and  n  that  the 
manufacturer  seeks  to  produce.  The  quota 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section.  In  fixing 
such  quotas,  the  Attorney  General  shall  de- 
termine the  manufacturer's  estimated  dis- 
posal, Inventory,  and  other  require.T.ents  for 
the  calendar  year;  iihd,  in  making  his  deter- 
mination, the  Attorney  General  shall  con- 
sider the  manufacturer's  current  rate  of  dis- 
posal, the  trend  of  the  national  disposal  rate 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year,  the  man- 
ufacturer's production  cycle  and  Inventory 
P'oeitlon,  the  economic  availability  of  raw 
materials,  yield  and  stability  problems,  emer- 
gencies such  as  strikes  and  fires,  and  othw 
factors. 

(d)  The  Attorney  General  shall,  upon  ap- 
plication and  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  thLs  section,  fix  a 
quota  for  a  controlled  dangerous  substance 
in  schedule  I  or  II  for  any  registrant  who  has 
not  manufactured  that  controlled  dangerous 
substance  during  one  or  more  preceding  cal- 
endar years.  In  fixing  such  quota,  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall  take  into  account  the  reg- 
istrant's reasonably  anticipated  requirements 
for  the  current  year;  and,  in  making  his  de- 
termination of  such  requirements,  shall  con- 
sider such  factors  specified  in  (c)  of  this 
section  as  may  be  relevant. 

(e)  At  any  time  during  the  year  any  reg- 
istrant who  has  applied  for  or  received  a 
manufacttirlng  quota  for  ?,  controlled  dan- 
gerous substance  In  schedule  I  or  II  may 
apply  for  an  increase  In  that  quota  to  meet 
his  estimated  disposil,  inventory,  and  other 
requirements  during  the  remainder  of  that 
year.  In  ptasslng  upon  the  application  the 
Attorney  General  shall  take  into  oonsldera- 
tion  any  occurrences  since  the  filing  of  the 
registrants  Initial  quota  application  that 
may  require  an  increased  manufacturing  rate 
by  the  registrant  during  the  balance  of  the 
year.  In  passing  upon  the  application  the 
Attorney  General  may  also  take  into  accotint 
the  amount,  if  any,  by  which  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Attorney  General  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  exceeds  the  aggre- 
gate ct  the  quotas  of  all  registrants  under 
this  section. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  title,  no  registration  or  quota  may  "oe 
required  for  the  manufacture  of  such  quan- 
tities of  controlled  dangerous  substances  in 
ischedules  I  and  II  that  incidentally  and  nec- 
essarily result  from  the  manufacturing  proc- 
ess used  for  the  mtinufacture  of  a  controlled 
dangerous  substance  duly  registered  under 
this  title.  The  Attorney  General  may.  by  reg- 
ulation, prescribe  restrictions  on  the  re- 
tention and  disposal  of  such  incidentally 
produced  substances. 

RECORDS  AND  RZFOBTS  OW  RXGISISiJRS 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Upon  the  effective  date  of 
this  .^ct,  each  registrant  manufacturing,  dis- 
tributing, or  dispensing  controlled  dsmgerous 
substances  in  schedules  I,  II,  m,  or  IV  shall 
make  a  complete  and  accurate  record  of  all 
stocks  of  such  dangrerous  substances  on  hand. 
Thereafter,  complete  and  accurate  records  of 
all  such  dangerous  substances  shall  be 
maintained  for  two  years.  Each  two-year 
period  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
at  the  time  of  his  regular  fiscal  inventory, 
each  registrant  manufacturing,  distributing, 
or  dispensing  controlled  dangerous  sub- 
stances shall  prepare  an  inventory  of  each 
dangerous  substance  in  his  possession.  Rec- 
ords and  inventories  shall  contain  such  in- 
formation as  shall  be  provided  by  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Attorney 
General.  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
practitioners  who  lawftiUy  preecrlbe  or  ad- 
minister, but  not  otherwise  dispense,  con- 
trolled dangerous  substances  listed  in 
schedules  II,  m,  or  IV  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  may  by  regula- 
tion require  the  submission  of  reports  nee- 
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essary    to   conform    to   international   obUga- 
Uor.s  t)t  '.he  L'nitetl  Sta'.es 

ORDER    VURMS 

Sec  308.  lai  CuntroUed  dangerous  su''- 
s'.aiices  in  scheduler  I  and  II  siiall  be  Uis- 
lr:buteci  cnh  bv  a  registrant,  pursuant  lu  an 
order  i  rm"  prescribed  by  the  Attorney 
General 

ibi  Nu'.hing  contained  in  subsection  la) 
&'...\\'.  apply  — 

( n  to  the  administering  or  dispensing  of 
such  subblances  to  a  patient  or  a  research 
s'.;b]ec:  ^^y  a  practit.  ner  ;n  the  course  of  1  is 
pr  ^resAijnal  practice;  however,  such  prac- 
titioner must  comply  with  the  requirement 
oi  •'""tun  307  of  this  Act. 

ti»  to  the  distribution  or  dispensing  of 
such  fub.---ftnces  by  a  pharmacist  to  an  ulti- 
mate user  pursuan*  to  a  written  prescrip- 
tion Issued  by  a  practit-.oner  authorized  by 
State  law  to  issue  such  prescription;  how- 
ever, such  phami.icist  must  c  mply  with  the 
requirements  of  secuon  307  ol  this  Act 

PRESCRI''T10.SS 

Sec  309  •  ,1 1  Except  when  dispensed  di- 
rectly by  a  pricUtloner  other  than  .i  ph.'ir- 
maclst.  to  an  ul'imate  user  no  controlled 
d.tngerou^  subit.'ince  included  In  schedule  II 
which  Is  .1  pres..riptlon  drug  as  determined 
i:nder  ti-.e  FedPr.U  Pood  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act.  mav  be  d.pensed  •Aithou;  the  '.vritten 
prescnptlon  of  a  practitioner  Proi  •.dcd.  Thnt 
in  eme'^en-v  -^tuitions  a.«  prescribed  by 
the  Attorney  Gerier.il  by  regulation,  su.h 
drug  P-i-iy  be  dispensed  up  in  oral  prescrip- 
tion in  icccrdance  with  sectK-n  503 (bi  of 
that  Act  Prescrip'lons  shall  be  retained  i:i 
conformity  with  the  requirements  of  section 
307  of  this  Act  No  prescription  for  a  sc'ied- 
ule   II  substance   may   be   refilled 

ibi  Except  when  dispensed  directly  by  a 
practitioner,  ether  thrin  a  pharm.' :ist,  to 
an  ultimate  user,  no  controlled  dangerous 
substance  incl-ided  in  schedule  III  which  Is 
a  prescription  drug  as  det?rmlned  under  the  , 
Federal  Food  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act.  may 
be  dispersed  wrhcut  a  written  or  oral  pre- 
scription In  conformity  with  section  503 ib) 
of  that  Act  Such  prescription  may  n<.  t  be 
filled  ir  refilled  more  th?n  six  mDiiths  after 
the  date  thereo'  cr  be  refilled  more  than 
five  tlme=  after  the  date  of  the  prescription 
unless  renewed  by  tne  practri^ner 

ci  No  coiitr jUed  d  mgerous  subs'ance  in- 
cluded in  schedule  r\'  mny  be  distributed  or 
dispensed  other  than  for  a  medical  purpose 
i  d '  Whenever  .t  appears  to  the  Attorney 
General  that  a  drug  not  considered  to  be  a 
prescription  drug  under  the  Federil  Fo<jd. 
Dru?,  and  Cosmetic  Act  should  be  so  con- 
sidered be-au30  of  Its  abuse  potentl.J  he 
shall  so  advise  the  Secretary  of  Health  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  furnish  to  him  all 
av  ii!.»ble  data  relevant  thereto. 

TITLE   IV— IMPORTATION   AND 
EXPORTATION 

IMPORT.\T;ON    CJ-    CONT»OLl,tD    D.NNCEROUS    SVB- 
SUNCES — PR^  iilLBITINo  CBftiE  OrTUM  ToR  IHF 

M\NT  KACTvar  or  hehoin 

Ssc  401.  I  a)  It  "hall  be  unlawful  to  im- 
port or  bring  in-o  ihe  United  State*  any  con- 
trolled danccrous  substance  listed  in  .sched- 
ules I  or  II  ■-•{  title  II  of  this  Act  'T  any 
narcotic  drug  listed  in  schedule*.  Ill  or  rV' 
of  title  II  of  this  Act,  eiicjpt  that— 

1 1 1  such  amounts  of  crude  opium  and 
coca  leaves  aa  the  Attorney  General  finds  to 
be  neceesary  to  provide  for  medical,  sclen- 
tlflc.  or  other  legitimate  purpoees,  or 

(2)  such  aiDounta  of  any  schedule  I  or  n 
substance  or  any  narcotic  drug  that  the 
Attorney  General  finds  to  be  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  medical,  scientlflc.  or  other 
legitimate  needa  of  the  Cnited  Statee  (A> 
during  an  emergency  In  which  domestic 
supplies  of  such  Bubetancee  are  found  by  the 
Attorney  General  to  be  Inadequate  or  (B) 
U  the  Attorney  General  finds  that  compe- 
tition among  domestic  manufacturers  of  the 


drug  Is  inadequate  and  will  not  be  rendered 
adequate  by  the  registration  of  additional 
mam^facturers  under  section  303  hereijf, 
may  be  imported  under  such  regulations  a-s 
the  Attorney  General  shall  prescribe  No 
crude  opium  may  be  Imported  or  brought 
into  the  I'nl'ed  States  for  the  pu'pt^e  of 
manufacturing  heroin  or  smoking  oplr.m 

(bi  Non-nnrcotlc  controlled  dangerous 
substances  listed  in  .schedule  III  may  be 
Imported  f^r  medical  and  other  legitimate 
uses  cnly  pursuant  to  iuch  notification  re- 
quirement- as  the  Attorney  General  may 
prescribe  by  regulation 

IMPORT.4TION    oy    COCA    LXAV£S 

Sei-  402  In  addition  to  the  amount  of 
coca  leaves  which  nia\  be  authorized  to  be 
imported  under  section  401  la)  of  this  title. 
t.'ie  Attorney  General  may  permit  the  im- 
portatli.a  of  additional  amounts  of  coca 
leaves  P'ortded.  That,  after  entry  Into  the 
United  States  all  cocaine.  ecc;on'nc.  and 
all  salts,  derivatives  and  preparations  from 
which  cocaine  or  ecgonlne  mav  be  synthe- 
sized or  made,  contained  In  such  additional 
amounts  of  ctx:a  leaves,  shall  be  destroyed 
under  the  supervision  of  an  authorized  rep- 
resentative of  the  Attorney  General 

EXPORTATION     OF    CONlHOLLEt)    DANGEROUS 
St'BSTAN.ES 

Sec  403  (a)  No  person  >hall  export  or 
cause  to  be  extorted  from  the  United  .S-ate.s. 
anv  narcotic  drug  listed  In  schedules  I.  II 
and  III  of  title  II  of  this  Act  to  any  other 
country  except  — 

111  to  a  country  which  is  a  party  to  the 
Internntlonal  Opium  Convention  of  1912  for 
the  Suppresslrjn  of  the  Abuses  of  Opium. 
Morphine.  Cocaine,  and  Derivative  Drugs,  or 
tj  the  luternationil  Oplam  Convention 
signed  at  Geneva  on  February  19.  1925.  ur 
(2 1  to  a  country  which  Is  a  party  to  the 
Convention  for  Limiting  the  Manufacture 
and  ReguLitlng  the  Distribution  of  Narcotic 
Drugs  concluded  at  Geneva.  July  13.  1931. 
as  amended  bv  the  protocol  slened  at  Lake 
Sucresi  on  December  11.  1946.  and  the  pro- 
tocol bringing  under  international  control 
dru^s  outside  the  scope  of  the  convention 
of  Jul.-  13.  1931  for  limiting  the  manufac- 
ture and  regulating  the  distribution  cf  nar- 
cotic drugs  las  amended  by  the  protocol 
signed  at  Lake  Succe.^  on  De<ember  11.  1946) 
signed    at    Paris.    November    19.    1948,    or, 

(3)    to  a  country  which  Is  a  p-irtv    to  the 
single   C.  nvenllon   >^n  Narcotic   Drugs.   1961 
signed    at    New    York.    M.irch   30.    1961;    and 
wUh  respect  tj  ..iiy  such  country  In  subsec- 
tion (1  ).<  2 ).  or  1 3 )  only  If — 

ix.)  such  country  h.u  Instituted  and  main- 
tains. In  conformity  with  the  conventions  to 
which  it  is  a  party,  a  s\  tern  for  liie  control 
of  imports  of  -MTCotlc  drut;s  which  the  At- 
torney General  deems  adequate; 

(t)j  the  narcotic  drug  la  consigned  to  a 
holder  ot  such  permits  or  licenses  as  may  be 
required  under  the  laA'3  of  the  country  of  im- 
port; 

ic»  substantial  evidence  Is  furnished  to 
the  Attori.ev  General  by  the  exporter  that 
the  narcotic  drug  Is  to  be  applied  exclusively 
to  medical  and  scientific  uses  within  the 
country  of  Import,  and  that  there  Is  an  ac- 
tual need  lor  the  narcotic  drugs  far  medical 
And  scientific  uses  within  such  country:  and 
:ii,  a  permit  to  expon  the  narcotic  drug 
m  each  instance  shall  have  been  issued  by 
the  Attorney  General 

(b)  Notwlthst.indlng  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section lai  ot  tnls  sectlcn.  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  authorize  the  exf>ortatlon  of  any 
narcoti  :  drug  (including  crude  opium  and 
coca  leaves)  to  a  country  which  Is  a  party 
to  any  of  the  international  instruments 
mentioned  In  subsection  lai  If  the  particu- 
lar drug  Ic  to  be  applied  to  a  special  -clen- 
tlRc  purpose  In  the  country  of  destination 
and  the  authorities  of  such  country  will  per- 
mit the  importation  of  the  particular  drug 
U>r  .such  purpose. 


(c)  No  person  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  shall  export  or  cause  to 
be  exported  from  the  United  States  any  non- 
narcoUo  controlled  dangerous  substance 
listed  In  schedules  I  and  II  of  Utle  n  of  this 
Act   to  any  other  country   unless — 

i  I )  such  country  h.ia  instituted  and  main- 
tains a  system  which  the  Attorney  General 
deems  adequate  for  the  control  of  import* 
of  such  substances; 

(21  the  controlled  dangerous  substance  Is 
consigned  to  a  holder  of  such  permits  or 
licenses  as  may  be  required  under  the  laws 
of  the  country  of  import; 

<3)  substantial  evidence  is  furnished  to 
the  .Attorney  General  that  the  dajigerous 
substance  la  to  be  applied  exclusively  to 
medical,  scientific,  or  other  legitimate  uses 
within  the  country  to  which  exported,  that  It 
will  not  be  exported  from  such  country,  and 
that  there  Is  .an  actual  need  for  the  danger- 
ous substance  for  medical,  scientific,  or  other 
legitimate   uses   within    the  country:    and 

1 4 1  a  permit  to  export  tlie  controlled  dan- 
gerous substance  in  each  liistance  shall  have 
been  Issued   by   the  Attorney  General. 

Id)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  erf 
section  (c)  of  this  section,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  authorize  the  exportation  of  any 
nonnarcotic  dangerous  substance  if  the  par- 
ticular substance  Is  to  be  applied  to  a  spe- 
cial scientific  purpose  In  the  country  of  des- 
tination and  the  au'horltles  of  such  coun- 
try will  permit  the  importation  of  the  par- 
ticular   drug    for    such    pnirpose 

(e)  No  person  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  shall  cause  to  be  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  any  controlled 
dangerous  substances  not  requiring  an  ex- 
port permit  provided  by  this  section  to  any 
other  country  unless  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try to  which  the  controlled  dangerous  sub- 
stances are  consigned  permit  the  Imjjorta- 
tlon  into  the  country,  and  then  only  If — 

1 1 )  there  la  f lu-nlshed  to  the  Attorney 
General  prior  to  export  documentary  proof 
that  lmp<'r*.atlon  Is  not  contrary  to  the  laws 
or  regulations  of  the  country  of  destination; 
(2 1  a  special  controlled  dangerous  sub- 
st;ince  Invoice,  in  triplicate,  accompanies  the 
shipment  setting  forth  such  information  a« 
the  Attorney  General  may  preocrlbe  to 
Identify  the  parties  to  the  shipment  and  the 
means  of  shipping.  Two  oopiles  of  the  in- 
voice shall  be  fc»rwarded  to  the  Attorney 
General  before  the  controlled  dangerous  sub- 
stances are  exported  from  the  United  States. 

TRANSSHIPMENT   AND   IN-TRANSFT   SHIPMINT   OV 
CONTROLLED    OANGEROtJS    SUBSTANCES 

Sec  404  No  controlled  dangerous  sub- 
stance listed  m  schedule  I  shall  be  admitted 
Into  the  Unred  States  for  transportation  to 
another  country  or  be  transferred  or  trans- 
shipped from  one  vessel,  vehicle,  or  aircraft 
to  another  vessel,  vehicle,  or  aircraft  within 
the  United  States  for  immediate  exportation 
or  for  any  other  purpose  except  for  scientific, 
medical,  or  other  legl'inwite  purposes  In  the 
country  of  destinaMrn  and  then  only  with 
the  prior  written  approval  of  the  Attorney 
General,  which  shall  be  granted  cr  denied 
wl-hln  twenty-one  days  of  the  request.  No 
dangerous  substances  listed  In  schedules  n 
and  III  may  be  so  admitted,  transferred,  or 
transshipped  except  upon  advance  notice  to 
the  Attorney  General. 

TITLE  V— OFFENSES  AND  PENALTIES 

PROHIBITED    ACTS    A  —  PENALTIES 

Sec.  502.  (a)  Except  as  authorized  by  this 
Act.  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly  or  intentionally  — 

( 1 1  to  manufacture,  distribute,  or  dis- 
pense, or  possess  with  Intent  to  manufacture, 
distribute,  or  dispense,  a  conirclled  dan- 
gerous substance: 

(2)  to  import  a  controlled  dangerous  sub- 
stance classified  In  schedules  I  or  II  or  a 
narcotic  drug  classified  In  schedules  ni  or 
IV  into  the  United  States; 
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(3)  to  export  a  controlled  dangerous  sub- 
stance classified  In  schedules  I  or  11  or  a 
narcotic  drug  classified  In  schedule  III  from 
the  United  States: 

(41  to  bring  or  possess  on  board  any  ves- 
sel, vehicle,  or  aircraft  under  the  special 
maritime  and  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  a  controlled  dsmgerous  sub- 
stance classified  In  schedules  I  or  II,  or  a  nar- 
cotic drug  classified  in  schedule  III,  not  con- 
stituting part  of  the  cargo  entered  In  the 
manifest  or  part  of  the  official  supplies  of  the 
vessel,  vehicle,  or  aircraft:  and, 

(5)  to  create,  distribute,  or  possess  with 
Intent  to  distribute,  a  counterfeit  controlled 
dangerous  .substance. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
manufacture  or  distribute  a  controlled  dan- 
gerous substance  classified  in  schedules  I 
orll— 

(1)  Intending  that  such  substance  be  un- 
lawfully Imported  Into  the  United  States:  or 

(2)  knowing  that  such  substance  will  be 
unlawfully  imported  Into  the  United  States. 
This  subsection  Is  Intended  to  reach  acts  of 
manufacture  or  distribution  committed  out- 
side the  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  Any  person  who  violates  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  tried  In  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  at  the  point  of  entry  where  such 
person  enters  the  United  States,  or  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia 

(c)  Any  person  who  violates  subsection 
(at  or  (bl  with  rerpect  to — 

( 1 )  a  substance  classified  In  schedules  I  or 
n  which  Is  a  narcotic  drug  shall  be  sentenced 
to  a  term  of  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
twelve  years,  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $25,000, 
or  both.  In  addition  to  any  term  of  Imprison- 
ment, any  sentence  Imposed  shall  Include  a 
special  parole  term  of  at  least  three  years. 

{21  any  other  controlled  dangerous  sub- 
stance classified  In  schedule  I.  11,  or  III.  ex- 
cept OS  specified  In  section  501(e)  (4) .  shall  be 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  five  years,  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$15,000.  or  both.  In  addition  to  any  term  of 
Imprisonment,  any  sentence  Imposed  shall 
Include  a  special  parole  term  of  at  least  two 
years. 

(3)  a  substance  classified  in  schedule  rV 
shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  Imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $.'>  000.  or  both. 

(4)  any  person,  who.  In  violation  of  this 
Act.  distributes  a  small  amount  of  marihuana 
for  no  remuneration  shall  be  sentenced.  If  It 
Is  his  first  offense  under  the  .Act,  to  a  term 
of  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year, 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000.  or  both. 

id)  A  special  parole  term  Imposed  under 
this  Act  may  be  revoked  if  Its  terms  and 
conditions  are  violated.  In  such  circum- 
stances the  ^original  term  of  Imprisonment 
shall  be  Increased  by  the  period  of  the  spe- 
cial parole  term  and  the  resulting  new  term 
of  Imprisonment  shall  not  be  diminished  by 
the  time  which  was  spent  on  special  parole. 
A  person  whose  special  parole  term  has  been 
revoke!  may  be  required  to  serve  all  or  part 
of  the  remainder  of  the  new  term  of  Im- 
prisonment The  special  term  provided  for 
in  this  Act  Is  In  addition  to.  and  not  In  lieu 
of.    any   other   parole   provided    for  by   law. 

(ei  It  Is  unlawful  for  any  person  know- 
ingly or  intentionally  to  possess  a  controlled 
dangerous  substance  unless  such  substance 
was  obtained  directly,  or  pursuant  to  a  valid 
prescription  or  order  from  a  practitioner, 
while  acting  In  the  course  of  his  professional 
practice,  or  except  as  otherwise  authorized 
by  the  Act.  Any  person  who  violates  this 
section  shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  Im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  one  year,  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  both. 

PROHIBITED  ACTS  B PENALTIES 

Sec.  502.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person — 

(1)  who  Is  subject  to  the  requirements  of 


title  II  of  this  Act  to  distribute  or  dispense 
a  controlled  dangerous  substance  in  viola- 
tion of  section  309: 

(2)  who  Is  a  registrant  to  manufacttire, 
distribute,  or  dispense  a  controlled  danger- 
ous substance  not  authorized  by  his  regis- 
tration to  another  registrant  or  other  au- 
thorized person; 

(3)  to  bring  a  controlled  dangerous  sub- 
stance classl&ed  In  schedule  I,  n,  or  III  into 
the  United  States  or  the  special  marlUme 
or  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  for  transshipment  to  another  coun- 
try, or  to  transfer  or  transship  such  a  sub- 
stance from  one  vessel  to  another  within  the 
United  States  for  Immediate  exportation  or 
for  any  other  purpose — in  violation  of  sec- 
tion 404  of  this  Act; 

(4)  who  is  a  registrant  to  omit  from  any 
container  of  a  controlled  dangerous  sub- 
stance the  symbol  required  by  section  305  of 
this  Act; 

(5)  to  remove,  alter,  or  obliterate  a  sym- 
bol required  by  section  SOS  of  this  Act; 

(6)  to  refuse  or  fail  to  make,  keep,  or 
furnish  any  record,  report,  notification,  order 
form,  statement.  Invoice,  or  information 
required   under  this   Act;    or 

(7)  to  refuse  any  entry  Into  any  premises 
or  inspection  authorized  by  this  Act. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  is  a  registrant  to  manufacture  a  con- 
trolled dangerous  substance  which  Is — 

(1)  not  expressly  authorized  by  his  regis- 
tration and  by  a  quota  assigned  to  him  pur- 
suant to  section  306  of  this  Act;  or 

(2)  In  excess  of  a  quota  assigned  to  him 
pursuant  to  section  306  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Any  person  who  violates  this  section 
is  punishable  by  a  civil  fine  of  not  more 
than  $25,000:  Provided,  That  if  the  viola- 
tion is  prosecuted  by  an  information  or  in- 
dictment which  alleges  that  the  violation 
was  committed  knowingly  or  Intentionally, 
and  the  trier  of  fact  specifically  finds  that 
the  violation  was  committed  knowingly  or 
Intentionally,  such  per-.on  is  punishable  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $25,000,  or  both. 

PROHisrnm  acts  c — penalties 
Sec.  503.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  knowingly  or  intentionally — 

( 1 )  who  is  a  registrant  to  distribute  a  con- 
trolled dangerous  substance  classified  in 
schedule  I  or  n,  in  the  course  of  his  legiti- 
mate business,  except  pursuant  to  an  order 
form  as  required  by  section  308  of  this  Act: 

(2)  to  use  In  the  course  of  the  manufacture 
or  distribution  of  a  controlled  dangerous  sub- 
stance a  registration  number  which  Is  ficti- 
tious, revoked,  suspended,  or  issued  to  an- 
other person; 

(3)  to  acquire  or  obtain  possession  of  a 
controlled  dangerous  substance  by  misrepre- 
sentation, fraud,  forgery,  deception,  or  sub- 
terfuge; 

(4)  to  furnish  false  or  fraudulent  material 
information  In,  or  omit  any  material  infor- 
mation from,  any  application,  report,  or 
other  document  required  to  be  kept  or  filed 
under  tills  Act,  or  any  record  required  to 
be  kept  by  this  Act; 

(5)  to  use  any  communication  facility  in 
committing  or  in  causing  or  facilitating  the 
commission  of  any  act  or  acts  constituting 
an  offense  tinder  any  provision  of  this  Act. 
Each  separate  use  of  a  communication  fa- 
cility shall  be  a  separate  offense  under  this 
section.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "communication  faciUty"  means  any 
and  all  public  and  private  instrumentalities 
used  or  useful  in  the  transmission  of  writing, 
signs,  signals,  pictures,  or  sounds  of  all  kinds; 
it  Includes  mail,  telephone,  wire,  radio,  and 
all  other  means  of  communication;  and, 

(6)  to  make,  distribute,  or  possess  any 
punch,  die,  plate,  stone,  or  other  thing  de- 
signed to  print,  imprint,  or  reproduce  the 
trademark,  trade  name,  or  other  identifying 
mark,  imprint,  or  device  of  another  or  any 


likeness  of  any  of  the  foregoing  upon  any 
drug  or  container  or  labeling  thereof  so  as 
to  render  such  drug  a  counterfeit  controlled 
dangerous  substance. 

(b)  Any  jjerson  who  violates  this  section 
is  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  three  years,  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$30,000,  or  both. 

ENDEAVOR    AND    CONBPIRACT 

Sec.  504.  Any  person  who  endeavors  or 
conspires  to  commit  any  o&ense  defined  in 
this  title  Is  punishable  by  imprisonment  or 
fine  or  both  which  may  not  exceed  the 
maximum  punishment  prescribed  for  the 
ofif'ense,  the  commission  of  which  w^as  the 
object  of  the  endeavor  or  conspiracy. 

ADDITIONAL    PENALTIES 

Sec.  505.  Any  penalty  imposed  for  violation 
of  this  title  shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not 
In  lieu  of,  any  civil  or  administrative  penalty 
or  sanction  authorized  by  law. 

distribution    to    PEKSONS    UNDER    AGE 
EIGHTEEN 

Sec.  606.  Any  person  who  is  at  least 
eighteen  years  of  age  who  violates  subsec- 
tion 501(a)(1)  of  distributing  a  substance 
classified  In  schedules  I  or  n  which  is  a 
narcotic  drug  to  a  person  under  eighteen 
years  of  age  who  is  at  least  three  years  his 
junior  Is  punishable  by  a  term  of  Imprison- 
ment of  twice  that  authorized  by  subsection 
501(c)  (1) ,  by  the  fine  authorized  by  subsec- 
tion 501(c)  (1),  or  by  Isoth.  Any  person  who 
is  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age  who  violates 
subsection  501(a)(1)  by  distributing  any 
other  controlled  dangerous  substance  listed 
in  schedules  I,  n,  m,  or  IV  to  a  person 
under  eighteen  years  of  age  who  is  at  least 
three  years  his  Junior  Is  punishable  by  a  term 
of  Imprisonment  up  to  twice  that  authorized 
by  subsection  501(c)(2)  or  (3),  by  the  fine 
authorized  by  subsection  501(c)(2)  or  (3), 
or  by  both.  Imposition  or  execution  of  such 
sentence  shall  not  be  susptended  and  proba- 
tion shall  not  be  granted. 

CONDITIONAL      DISCHARGE      FOR      POSSESSION      AS 
rl.lST    OrTENSE    AND    EXPUNGING    OF    RECORDS 

Sec.  507.  (a)  Whenever  any  person  who  htis 
not  previously  been  convicted  of  any  offense 
under  this  Act  or  under  any  statute  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State  relating  to 
narcotic  drugs,  marihuana,  or  stimulant,  de- 
pressant, or  hallucinogenic  drugs,  pleads 
guilty  to  or  is  found  guilty  of  possession  of  a 
controlled  dangerous  substance  under  sub- 
section 501(e)  the  court  may,  without  en- 
tering a  Judgment  of  guilty  and  with  the 
consent  of  such  person,  defer  further 
proceedings  and  place  him  on  probation 
upon  such  reasonable  ternis  and  conditions 
as  it  may  require.  Upon  violation  of  a  term 
or  condition,  the  court  may  enter  an  ad- 
judication of  guilt  and  proceed  as  otherwise 
provided.  Upon  fulfillment  of  the  ternis  and 
conditions,  the  court  shall  discharge  such 
person  and  dismiss  the  proceedings  against 
him.  Discharge  and  dismissal  under  this 
section  shall  be  without  court  adjudication  of 
guilt  and  shall  not  be  deemed  a  conviction 
for  purposes  of  dlsquallflcations  or  disabili- 
ties imposed  by  law  upon  conviction  of  a 
crime  (including  the  additional  penalties 
imposed  for  second  or  subsequent  convic- 
tions under  section  508  of  this  Act ) .  Dis- 
charge and  dismissal  under  this  section  may 
occur  only  onse  with  respect  to  any  person. 

(b)  Upon  the  expiration  of  a  term  of  pro- 
bation imposed  upon  any  person  under  this 
\ct.  such  person,  who  at  the  time  of  the  of- 
fense was  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  younger, 
may  apply  to  the  Court  for  an  order  to  ex- 
punge from  all  official  records  all  recordation 
of  his  arrest,  trial  and  conviction  pursuant  to 
this  section.  If  the  court  determines,  after 
he&rlng.  that  such  person  during  the  period 
of  such  probation  has  not  been  guilty  of  any 
serious  or  repeated  violation  of  the  conditions 
of  such  probation,  It  shall  enter  such  order. 
The  effect  of  such  order  shall  be  to  restore 
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s'K-h  person  in  the  contemplation  of  the  law, 
to  rhe  sta:iis  he  f^-cupied  prior  to  such  arrest 
and  ;rial  No  person  kb  to  whonn  such  order 
h-s  tx-en  enieri'd  shall  be  held  thereafter 
v;iider  any  provlsU-.n  of  any  law  to  be  stuilty  of 
perjury  or  otherwise  Riving  a  false  sta-enient 
by  rtason  o.'  his  failures  to  recite  or  acknowl- 
edge such  firresT  or  trlnl  Ir.  response  ro  any 
inquiry  maie  of  him  for  any  purpoao 

SECOND  OR  SVBSEQVENT  orfTNSES 

Sfc  508  I  a)  Anv  person  convicted  of  any 
offense  unrlcr  this  Act  Is.  If  the  offense  Is  a 
seci  nd  r  suoseq  lent  of[ei\si.  punlshab'e  by 
a  terir-  c'  :mprlS'nment  twice  that  o'hcrwlae 
authori.'fd.  br  twice  the  fine  c'herwlse  au- 
thorized, or  by  both  If  the  conviction  Is  for 
an  offense  punishable  under  subsection  501 
(C)(li  or  subsection  SOIicmCi  of  this  Acf, 
and  If  It  IS  the  offenders  se:ond  or  subse- 
quent offense,  the  court  shall  Impose,  in  ad- 
dition to  any  term  of  ImptUoument  and  tine, 
twice  the  specld  parole  term  otherwise 
A'.rhorlzed 

ibi  Pv-T  purjjoses  of  this  section,  an  offense 
shall  b«  considered  a  second  or  subsequent 
offense.  If.  prior  to  the  commission  of  the 
offense,  the  offender  has  at  any  time  been 
convicted  of  an  offense  or  offenses  under  this 
Act  or  under  any  statute  of  the  United  States 
reUtmij  to  narcotic  druap.  marihuana,  de- 
pressant stimulant,  or  hallucinogenic  drugs. 
iC'  After  "-on vie" Inn  of  any  offense  the 
penal'v  f'-T  which  is  provided  In  this  Act  ibut 
before  pronouncement  of  sentence! ,  the 
court  shall  be  advised  by  the  United  States 
Attorney  whether  the  conviction  Is  the  of- 
fenders first  or  subsequent  oflense  I.'  It  Is 
not  T.  first  -ffense  the  United  States  Attorney 
shall  file  in  lt:formatlon  setting  forth  the 
prior  convictions  and  the  offender  sh.ill  have 
the  opportunltv  In  open  court  to  affirm  or 
deny  that  he  is  t.-.e  person  previously  con- 
victed If  he  denies  the  Identity,  sentence 
shall  be  px-istponeci  to  permit  a  hearing  be- 
fore the  court  on  the  sole  issue  of  the  offend- 
ers  Identity  with  the  person  previously  con- 
victed If  the  offender  is  found  by  the  court 
to  b*  'he  perscn  previously  convicted  or  If 
he  a -k:;- w.edges  that  he  Is  such  person,  he 
sh.ii;  be  sentenced  as  prescribed  in  this 
sec  Men 

CONTINDING    CUIMIN'.M.     ENtXRPRIST-3 

Sfc  509  I  al  Whenever  iin  attorney  ch:ir^ed 
with  the  prosecution  of  :i  defendant  over 
the  ace  of  twen'y-one  years  m  a  court  of 
the  United  S-ate;  for  an  alleged  viclatlan 
of  this  Act.  the  penalty  for  which  Is  Im- 
prii.&nment  f'>7  nort  tlian  one  ye;,r.  has 
reas  ;n  to  believe  that  the  defendant  has 
been  Involved  lu  a  continuing  criminal  enter- 
prise. S'Vh  attorney  a  reason  \ble  time  be- 
fore 'rial  or  acceptaiice  bv  the  court  of  a  plen 
of  gull'y  or  nolo  conterdere  rr:iy  sign  and 
f\;»  with  the  court  and  may  amer^d  a  notice 
H)  spec:fylng  thp.t  such  defend.int  has  been 
Involved  m  a  continuing  criminal  enterprise 
and  whj  upon  conviction  of  any  otTense 
charged  in  the  indictment  shall  te  subject  to 
th?  imp  jsttion  of  a  sentence  under  this  sec- 
tun,  and  (2 1  setting  out  wltn  pirtl-ulanty 
the  re.is'Dns  why  such  attorney  believe^  the 
deiendant  to  be  involved  In  such  continuing 
crlmlr.il  enterprise  In  no  cise  shall  tne  fac^ 
that  the  defendant  li  alleged  to  be  involved 
In  a  c<inMnMing  crln..nal  enterprise  he  an 
ls?i:e  up^n  the  tr'.-vl  of  such  rffense  or  In 
any  manner  be  disclosed  t  j  the  Jury 

bi  Upon  any  plea  of  auilty  i-.r  nolo  con- 
tendere ^i  verdiit  or  ftnd.ng  of  gullt>  of 
the  dcf'iii-ut  I  f  such  cffe.ise  the  court  shall, 
beti  re  ::entence  Is  Imposed,  hold  a  leafing 
before  the  -ujrt  alone  The  court  shall  fix 
ti  lime  f...r  the  hearing.  <ind  notice  thereof 
snii:  be  given  tj  the  defendant  and  the 
United  Mi'es  at  le  I'st  ten  days  prior  theretu 
In  coniiection  with  '^e  hearing  the  dele'id- 
ant  and  the  United  States  shall  be  Informed 
of  the  substance  of  such  parts  of  the  presen- 
tence  report    a=.    the    court    Intends    to    rely 


upon,  except  where  there  are  placed  In  the 
record  compelling  re.^sons  for  withholding 
particular  inf  rniatlon  and  shall  be  en- 
titled to  assistance  of  counsel,  compulsory 
process  and  cross-examination  of  such  wlt- 
nesse.s  as  .ippear  at  the  hearing  A  duly  au- 
thenticated copy  of  a  f<  rmer  Ji-.dirment  or 
cjniniltment  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence 
of  such  former  Midenient  or  commitment  If 
It  appeiirs  by  a  preponderance  of  the  infor- 
mation, including  liiformatlon  submitted 
during  the  trial  of  such  offense  and  the  sen- 
tencing hearing  and  so  much  of  the  presen- 
ien.-e  report  as  the  ct  urt  relies  upr'n.  that 
the  defendant  Is  Involved  .n  a  continuing 
criminal  enterprise,  the  court  shall  sen- 
tence him  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  for  life. 
•>r  fir  not  le.n-  tiian  live  yei\r'<,  a  fne  nf 
550,000.  and  a  forfeiture  to  the  United  States 
of:  (1)  the  proiits  obtained  by  any  activity 
In  violation  of  the  Act,  (2)  any  Interest  ac- 
quired or  m.i:ntalned  In  violation  of  the 
Act,  and  (3 1  any  interest  In,  security  of, 
cl.alm  against,  or  property  or  contractual 
right  of  .iny  kind  affording  a  st>urce  of  lii- 
r.ufiice  over,  any  enterprise  which  estab- 
lished, operated,  controlled,  conducted,  or 
p  rticlpatfd  in  the  conduc  of.  in  violation 
of  the  Act  Otherwise  it  shall  sentence  the 
defendant  la  accrrdance  with  the  law  pre- 
scribing penalties  f  )r  such  offense  The  court 
shall  place  in  tne  record  Its  findings,  includ- 
ing an  Identifitatlon  of  the  information  re- 
lied upon  in  tnaking  such  hndlngs.  and  its 
reasons  for  the  seiiionce  in.posed 

I  c )  A  second  or  subsequent  offense  under 
this  section  Is  punishable  by  a  term  of  Im- 
prisonment for  life,  or  for  not  less  than  ten 
vears.  a  Rne  of  8100.000.  and  a  forfeiture  to 
the  United  States  of  i  n  the  profits  obtained 
by  any  ac'lvlty  In  violation  of  the  Act.  i2i 
any  Interest  acquired  or  niulntamed  In 
violation  of  the  Act.  and  i3»  any  interest  in, 
security  of.  claim  ag.Unst.  t  r  p.-operty  or  con- 
tractual ri^ht  of  any  kind  affording  a  source 
of  inflaence  over,  any  enterprise  which  estab- 
lished, operated,  cntrolled.  conducted,  or 
parucipated  in  the  conduct  of.  In  violation 
of  the  Act- 

idi  For  any  sentence  Imposed  under  this 
section,  imporltlnn  cr  execution  of  t-uch  sen- 
tence shall  not  be  suspended,  probation  shall 
not  be  grin'ed.  and  serM  )n  4202  of  title  18 
•f  the  United  S'ates  Code  and  the  Act  of 
Ju  V  15.  1932  47  Stat  69'J  DC  Code  24-201 
and  following  1  as  amended,  shall  not  apply 
(ei  In  any  actlr  n  brought  by  the  United 
States  under  this  section,  the  district  courts 
.)f  the  United  Scutes  sl.all  have  Jurisdiction 
••'  enter  sue!",  restralnine  orders  or  prohibi- 
tions, or  to  tike  such  other  actions  Includ- 
ir?,  hut  not  limited  to.  the  acceptance  of 
satisfactory  performance  bonds  In  connec- 
ti  >n  with  any  property  or  other  Interest  sub- 
ject to  forfeiture  under  this  section,  as  It 
shall  deem  proper 

fi  A  Uefcndant  shall  be  deemed  Invclved 
in  a  continuing  criminal  enterprise  for  pur- 
poses f  this  section  if  the  court  determines. 
by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence,  that  the 
convicted  person    - 

111  played  a  substantial  role  In  a  contlnu- 
'ng  crlni'nal  enterprise  Involving  anv  vlola- 
•lons  of  this  Act  punishable  bv  imprisonment 
for  more  than  nne  year  In  c  nc-rt  with  at 
least  Ave  other  persons  and  occupied  a 
position  of  organizer,  a  supervisory  position, 
-r  other  postlon  of  management,  or 

i2\  played  a  sv.hstantlal  nle  !n  a  continu- 
ing criminal  enterprise  Involving  any  vlola- 
•lons  of  this  Act  punishable  by  imprls.inment 
for  more  than  one  year  and  has  or  has  had  In 
his  own  name  or  under  his  control  substan- 
tial Income  or  resources  not  demonstrated  to 
have  been  derived  from  lawful  activities  or 
in'erestB 

•  gi  The  time  fjr  taking  an  appeal  from  a 
conviction  fir  wtilch  sen'ence  Is  Imposed 
ifter  proceedings  under  this  section  shall  be 
measured  from  Imposition  off  the  original 
sentence 


(h)  With  respect  to  the  Imposition,  correc- 
tion or  reduction  of  a  sentence  after  proceed- 
ings under  this  section,  a  review  may  be  taken 
by  the  defendant  or  the  United  SUtes  to  a 
court  of  appeals    Any  review  by  the  United 
SUtes  shall  be  taken  at  least  five  days  before 
expiration  of  the  time  for  taking  a  review  or 
appeal   by  the  defenilant  and  shall  be  dili- 
gently    pro,-,ecuted      The     sentencing     court 
may,  with  or  without  motion  and  notice,  ex- 
tend   the    time    for    taking    a    review    for    a 
period  not  to  exceed  thirty  days  from  the  ex- 
piration of  the  time  otherwise  prescribed  by 
law   The  court  ."^hall  not  extend  the  time  for 
taking  a  review  by  the  United  States  after 
the  time  has  expired    A  court  extending  the 
time    for    taking    a    review    by    the    United 
States  shall  extend  the  time  for  taking  a  re- 
view or  appeal  by  the  defendant  for  the  same 
ptriod    The  court  of  appeals  may.  after  con- 
sidering the  record,  including  the  presenta- 
tion  report.    Information    submitted   during 
the  trial  of  auch  felony  and  the  sentencing 
hearing    and  the  findings  and  reasons  of  the 
sentencing  court,  affirm  the  sentence,  Impose 
or    direct    the    imposition    of    any    sentence 
which  the  sentencing  court  could  originally 
have   Imposed,   cr   remand   for   further  sen- 
tencing proceedings  and   Imposition  of  sen- 
ten.:e,  except  that  a  sentence  may  be  made 
more    severe    only   on    review    taken   by    the 
United   States  and  after  hearing    Failure  of 
the  United  States  to  take  a  review  of  the  im- 
position   or    a    sentence    shall,    upon    review 
taken  by  the  United  States  of  the  cor.-ection 
or  reduction  of  the  sentence,  foreclose  Im- 
position of  a  sentence  more  severe  than  that 
previously  Imp'ised    Up  n  any  withdrawal  of 
review   taken  by   the  United   States,   a  sen- 
tenje  less  severe  than  that  reviewed  may  be 
imposed   but   one   more   severe   may    not   be 
Imposed    Any   review   taken   by   the   United 
States   may   be   dismissed   on   a   showing   of 
abuse  of  the  rleht  ul   the  United  States  to 
take  such  review 

(1)  No  limitation  shall  be  placed  on  the 
lnformaUi>n  concerning  the  background, 
chajacler.  and  conduct  of  a  person  convicted 
of  an  offen.se  which  a  court  of  the  United 
States  mnv  receive  and  consider  for  the  pur- 
pose rf  Imposing  an  appropriate  sentence. 
TITLE  VI— ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

DtLZGATl'^N      or      AtTTHORITY — 8t^.lIS.      RICtTl^- 
TION<;,     AND    PROCXDUBES REQt'XSTS    AND    CrFTS 

Sec,  601,  The  Attorney  General  may  dele- 
gate any  of  hU  functions  under  this  Act  to 
any  otBcer  or  employee  of  the  Depwirtnient 
of  Justice  He  may  promulgate  and  enforce 
any  rules,  regulations,  and  procedures  which 
he  mav  deem  necessary  and  appropriate  for 
the  efficient  execution  of  his  functions  un- 
der this  Act  Re  may  accept  In  the  name  of 
the  Department  of  justice  any  form  of  de- 
vise, bequeft.  gift,  or  donation  where  the 
donor  Intends  to  donate  prop<«rty  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  or  controlling  the 
abuse  of  dangerous  substances  He  may  take 
all  appropriate  steps  to  secure  possession  of 
^iich  property  and  may  sell,  assign,  transfer, 
or  convey  any  such  property  other  than 
moneys 

EDrCATION    AND    RESEARCH 

Sec  602.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  Is  au- 
thorl-v-d  and  directed  to  carry  out  educa- 
Monal  .and  research  pr  erams  n'ves.sary  for 
the  effective  enforcement  of  this  Act.  In 
connection  with  such  programa  he  la  au- 
thorized to — 

1 1 1  establish  methods  to  assess  accurately 
the  effects  of  controlled  dangerous  substances 
and  to  Identify  and  characterize  controlled 
dangerous  suSistances  with  potential  for 
abusei 

(2)  enter  Into  contracts  with  public  agen- 
cies Institutions  of  higher  education,  and 
private  organizations  or  Individuals  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  research,  or  special 
projects  which  bear  directly  on  misuse  and 
abuse    of    controlled    dangerous    substances. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  may  enter  Into 
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contracts  for  educational  and  research  activ- 
ities without  performance  bonds  and  with- 
out regard  to  section  6  of  title  41.  United 
States  Code. 

(c)  The  Attorney  General  may  authorize 
persons  engaged  In  research  on  the  use  and 
effects  of  dangerous  substances  to  withhold 
the  names  and  other  Identifying  character- 
istics of  persons  who  are  the  subjects  of  such 
research.  Persons  who  obtain  thU  authoriza- 
tion may  not  be  compelled  In  any  Federal  or 
State  civil,  criminal,  administrative,  legis- 
lative, or  other  proceeding  to  Identify  the 
subjects  of  research  for  which  such  author- 
ization was  obtained. 

(d)  The  Attorney  General  may  authorize 
the  possession  and  distribution  of  controlled 
dangerous  substances  by  persons  engaged  In 
research.  Persons  who  obtain  this  authoriza- 
tion shall  be  exempt  from  State  or  Federal 
prosecution  for  possession  and  distribution 
of  dangerous  substances  to  the  extent  au- 
thorized by  the  Attorney  General. 

COOPERATIVE    ARRANGEMENTS 

Sec.  603.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  shall 
cooperate  with  local,  State,  and  Federal  agen- 
cies In  discharging  the  national  and  Inter- 
national obligations  of  the  United  States 
concerning  traffic  in  dangerous  substances 
and  In  suppressing  the  abuse  of  dangerous 
substances.  To  this  end,  he  Is  authorized 
to— 

(1)  arrange  for  the  exchange  of  Informa- 
tion between  governmental  ofBclals  concern- 
ing the  use  and  abuse  of  dangerous  sub- 
stances; 

1 2 )  cooperate  Ju  the  Institution  and  prose- 
cution of  cases  In  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  and  be.'ore  the  licensing  boards  and 
courts  of  the  several  States; 

(3)  conduct  training  programs  on  danger- 
ous   substance    law    enforcement    for   local, 
a:        State,  and  Federal  personnel; 
3  (41   maintain  In  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 

X  and  Dangerous  Drugs  a  unit  which  will  ac- 
cept, catalog,  file,  and  otherwise  utilize  all 
Information  and  statistics.  Including  records 
of  dangerous  subsrtaace  addicts  and  other 
dangerous  substance  law  offenders,  which 
may  be  received  from  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies,  and  make  such  Information 
available  for  Federal.  State,  and  local  law 
enforcement  purposes; 

(5)  conduct  programs  of  eradication  aimed 
at  destroying  wild  or  Illicit  growth  of  plant 
species  from  which  controlled  dangerous  sub- 
stances may  be  extracted. 

(b)  When  requested  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  agency  or 
Instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  furnish  assistance,  including  technical  ad- 
vice, to  him  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act:  Provided,  That  no  such  agency  or 
instrumentality  shall  be  required  to  furnlfh 
the  name  or  other  Identifying  information 
about  a  patient  or  a  research  subject  whose 
Identity  It  has  undertaken  to  keep  con- 
fidential. 

SCTENXmC    ADVISORT   COMMITTEB 

Sec.  604.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  shall 
appoint  a  committee  of  experts  to  advise 
him  with  respect  to  dangerous  substances 
which  may  be  subject  to  control  under  this 
Act,  Including  advice  with  respect  to  whether 
a  drug  should  be  controlled  pursuant  to  the 
criteria  contained  In  section  201  and  which 
schedule  Is  most  appropriate  for  a  controlled 
dangerous  substance  In  accordance  with  the 
criteria  established  In  section  202. 

(1)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  be 
composed  of  persons  selected  by  the  Attorney 
General  after  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  from 
a  list  drawn  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Such  persons  shall  be  qualified  as 
experts  and  have  diversified  professional 
backgrounds.  If  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  is  unable  or  refuses  to  act,  the  At- 
torney General  shall  select  the  membership 
of  the  Committee  from  other  sources.  The  size 
of  the  Committee  may  be  determined  by  the 


Attorney  General  but  shall  not  be  less  than 
five  perscMU.  Elach  member  of  the  Committee 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year  and  imtll 
his  successor  Is  appointed  and  qualifies,  and 
shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment. 

(2)  Membera  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
now  or  hereafter  provided  for  a  grade  GS-18 
of  the  General  Schedule  for  employees  for 
each  day  (Including  traveltime)  during 
which  they  are  engaged  in  the  actual  per- 
formance of  duties  for  the  Committee,  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  shall  be  allowed  ex- 
penses of  travel,  including  per  diem  Instead 
of  subsistence.  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (1)  of  chapter  57  of  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code.  The  Attorney  General  shall  fur- 
nish the  Committee  with  adequate  clerical 
and  other  assistance,  and  shall  by  rules  and 
regulations  prescribe  the  procedure  to  be 
followed  by  the  Committee. 

(3)  The  Attorney  General  may  establish  a 
time  limit  for  the  Committee's  submission 
of  a  written  report  required  by  section  201 
of  this  Act. 

(4)  Referral  of  a  matter  to  the  Committee 
shall  not  suspend  any  administrative  pro- 
ceeding unless  the  Attorney  General  so 
directs. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  may  from  time 
to  time  appoint  other  committees  to  advise 
him  with  respect  to  preventing  and  con- 
trolling the  abuse  of  dangerous  substances. 
Members  of  the  Committee  may  be  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  now  or 
hereafter  provided  for  a  grade  GS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule  for  employees  for  each  day 
(including  traveltime)  during  which  they 
are  engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of 
duties.  While  traveling  on  official  business  in 
the  performance  of  duties  for  the  Commit- 
tee, members  of  the  Committee  shall  be  al- 
lowed expenses  of  travel,  Including  per  diem 
Instead  of  subsistence.  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (1)  of  chapter  57  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

admikistsative  hxarincs 

Sec  605.  (a)  In  carrying  out  his  func- 
tions, the  Attorney  General  may  hold  hear- 
ings, sign  and  Issue  subpenas,  administer 
oaths,  examine  witnesses  and  receive  evi- 
dence at  any  place  In  the  United  States. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act,  notice  shall  be  given  and  hearings  shall 
be  conducted  under  appropriate  procedures 
of  subchapter  n  of  chapter  6,  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

SXTBPENAS 

Sec.  606.  (a)  In  any  matter  relating  to  the 
control  of  dangerous  substances,  the  Attorney 
General  Is  empowered  to  subpena  witnesses, 
compel  their  attendance  and  testimony,  and 
require  the  production  of  any  records  (In- 
cluding Vtooks,  papers,  documents,  and  tan- 
gible things  which  constitute  or  contain  evi- 
dence) which  the  Attorney  General  finds 
relevant  or  material  to  the  investigation  The 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  records  may  be  required  from  any  place  In 
any  State  or  in  any  territory  or  other  place 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  at  any  designated  place  of  hearing; 
Provided.  That  a  witness  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  appear  at  any  hearing  more  than 
five  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  place 
where  he  was  served  with  subpena.  Witnesses 
summoned  by  the  Attorney  General  shall  be 
paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid 
witnesses  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  A  subpena  of  the  Attorney  General  may 
be  served  by  any  {lerson  designated  in  the 
subpena  to  serve  it.  Service  upon  a  natural 
person  may  be  made  by  personal  delivery  of 
the  subpena  to  blm.  Service  may  be  made 
upon  a  domestic  or  foreign  corporation  or 
upon  a  partnership  or  other  unincorporated 
association  which  is  subject  to  suit  under  a 
common  name,  by  delivering  the  subpena  to 
an  officer,  a  managing  or  general  agent,  or  to 
any  other  agent  authorized  by  appointment 
or  by  law  to  receive  service  of  process.  The 


affidavit  of  the  person  serving  the  subpena 
entered  on  a  true  copy  thereof  by  the  person 
serving  it  shall  be  proof  of  service. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  contumacy  by  or  refusal 
to  obey  a  subpena  Issued  to  any  person,  the 
Attorney  General  may  Invoke  the  aid  of  any 
court  of  the  United  States  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  which  the  investigation  is  carried 
on  or  of  which  the  subpenaed  pereon  is  an 
inliabitant,  carries  on  business  or  may  be 
fovind,  to  compel  compliance  with  the  sub- 
pena of  the  Attorney  General.  The  court  may 
issue  an  order  requiring  the  subpenaed  per- 
son to  appear  before  the  Attorney  General, 
to  produce  records,  if  so  ordered,  or  to  give 
testimony  touching  the  matter  under  Inves- 
tigation. Any  failure  to  obey  the  order  of  the 
cotort  may  be  punished  by  the  coiu^  as  a 
contempt  thereof.  All  process  In  any  such 
case  may  be  served  in  any  Judicial  district  In 
which  such  person  may  be  found. 

JTtDICIAX,  REVnSW 

Sec  607.  All  final  determinations,  findings, 
and  conclusions  of  the  Attorney  General  tm- 
der  this  Act  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
decisions  of  the  matters  Involved,  except  that 
any  jjereon  aggrieved  by  a  final  decision  of 
the  Attorney  General  may  obtain  review  of 
the  decision  In  the  United  States  Oourt  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
or  for  the  circuit  in  which  his  principal  place 
of  business  is  located  upon  petition  filed  with 
the  court  and  delivered  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral within  thirty  days  after  notice  of  the 
decision.  Findings  of  fact  by  the  Attorney 
General,  if  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence, shall  be  conclusive. 

TITLE  Vn— ENFORCEMENT 
PROVISIONS 

POWERS    or    ENFORCEMENT    PERSONNEL 

Sec.  701.  (a)  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  designated  by 
the  Attorney  General  may; 

(1)  carry  firearms; 

(2)  execute  and  serve  search  warrants,  ar- 
rest warrants,  administrative  inspection  war- 
rajits,  subpenas,  and  summonses  Issued  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  United  SUtes; 

(3)  make  arrests  without  warrant  for  any 
offense  against  the  United  States  commit- 
ted in  his  presence,  or  for  any  felony,  cogniz- 
able under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  if 
he  has  probable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
person  to  be  arrested  has  committed  or  is 
committing  a  felony; 

(4)  make  seizures  of  property  pursu.int  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act;   and 

(5)  perform  such  other  law  enforcement 
duties  as  the  Attorney  General  may  desig- 
nate. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  derogate 
from  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  the  customs  and  related 
laws. 

SEARCH    WAKRANTS 

Sec.  702.  (a)  A  search  warrant  relating 
to  offenses  involving  controlled  dangerous 
substances  may  be  served  at  any  time  of  the 
day  or  night  if  the  Judge  or  United  States 
Magistrate  issuing  the  warrant  is  satisfied 
that  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
grounds  exist  for  the  warrant  and  for  its 
service  at  such  time. 

(b)  Any  officer  authorized  to  execute  a 
search  warrant  relating  to  offenses  involving 
controlled  dangerous  substances  the  penalty 
for  which  is  imprisonment  for  more  than  one 
year  may,  without  notice  of  his  authority 
and  purpose,  break  open  an  outer  or  inner 
door  or  window  of  a  building,  or  any  part 
of  the  building,  or  anything  therein,  if  the 
Judge  or  United  States  Magistrate  Issuing 
the  warrant  is  satisfied  that  there  is  prob- 
able cause  to  believe  that  (A)  the  property 
sought  may  and,  if  such  notice  is  given,  will 
be  easily  and  quickly  destroyed  or  disposed 
of,  or  (B)  the  giving  of  such  notice  will  Im- 
mediately endanger  the  life  or  safety  of  the 
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exe.uuns  ufficer  or  auo'.her  person,  and  has 
included  m  the  warran:  a  direction  thai  the 
officer  execii'-mj;  U  shall  not  be  required  to 
give  such  DJtlce  Provided  Thiit  any  officer 
acun^  under  such  warrant,  shall  as  soon 
as  pr.ictK-able  after  en-.erUig  the  premises, 
ideiitilv  hmis«ir  and  gue  the  reasons  and 
authority  lor  hU  entrance  upon  the  premises 

.♦DMINtSTBATIVE      INSPtCTIONS.      AND      WARRANTS 

SEC  703  'ft)  Issuance  and  eEecutSon  of 
administrative  inspection  warrants  shall  be 
as  follows 

I  1  (  Any  judge  of  the  Unl:ed  3-ates  or  of  a 
State  curt  of'record.  or  any  Cnited  States 
Matrli-tra-e  may  within  US  Jurisdiction,  and 
upin  proper  oath  or  amrmatlon  showing 
prtbah'.e  cau?e  issue  warrants  for  the  pur- 
pose of  c-inducttns'  .admlns-.rarlve  Inspec- 
tions of  controlled  premises  authorized  by 
th;  ■  Act  or  rei:ulatior\s  thereunder,  and  seiz- 
ures of  property  appropriate  to  such  ir.spec- 
tlons  For  the  purposes  cf  this  section, 
•probable  cause  '  mean:»  a  valid  public  in- 
terest 111  the  effect. ve  enf'reement  of  the 
Act  or  retrulatlooB  sufficient  to  Justify  ad- 
ministrative inspection  of  the  area  prem- 
Ues.  bulldln*  or  conveyance  In  the  clr-nim- 
stances  specified  In  the  application  for  the 
warrant. 

(2i  A  warrant  shall  Issue  only  upcn  an 
affidavit  of  an  officer  or  employee  c<ulv  desig- 
nated and  having  icnowledge  of  the  facta 
alleged  sworn  to  'x-f  re  'he  Jidse  or  nuiglf.- 
trate  and  establUhmg  the  grounds  :>  r  is- 
suing the  warrant  If  the  Judge  or  magistrate 
Is  satisfied  that  grounds  for  the  application 
exist  or  that  there  U  probable  cau-se  to  be- 
lieve thev  eslst.  he  shall  Issue  a  warrant 
identifying  the  area  premlfes  building,  or 
convevan-e  to  be  Inspected  the  purpoee  of 
such  inspection,  and.  where  appropriate  the 
type  of  property  to  be  inspected.  If  any  The 
warrant  shall  Identify  the  Item  or  types  uf 
property  to  be  seized.  If  any  The  warrant 
shall  be  directed  to  a  person  authorized  by 
section  701  to  execute  It  The  warrant  shall 
state  the  grounds  for  It's  Issuance  and  the 
name  of  the  person  or  persons  whose  affidavit 
his  be»n  taken  in  support  thereof  It  shall 
command  the  person  to  whom  it  is  directed 
to  inspect  the  area  premises  building,  or 
ccnvevance  Identified  for  the  purpose  speci- 
fied and  where  appropr.ate  shill  direct  the 
seizure  of  the  property  spectfl'»d  The  war- 
rant sh.ill  direct  that  It  be  iierved  during 
normal  business  hours  It  shall  designate  the 
Judge  or  magistrate  to  whom  It  shall  be  re- 
turned 

,3i    A    warrant    Issued    pursuant    to    this 
sec-.lun  mtib-.  be  executed  and  returned  with- 
in ten  davs  of  its  date    If  property  u^  .seized 
pursuant  TO  a  warrant    the  person  executing 
the   warrant   -than   give   to   the   person   from 
whom  or  from  whose  premLses  the  proper' y 
was  taken  a  copy  of  the  warrant  antl  a  receipt 
for    the    proper.y    taken    or   shall    leave    the 
copv    and   re''<'ip"    a-    'he   place    from    which 
the  prjpertv   wa-s  taken    The   return   of  the 
warrant  shall   be   made   promptly   and   shall 
be   accompanied    by    a   lArltten    Inventory   of 
any   property   'aken    The  Inventory  shall  be 
made  in  the  presence  uf  the  person  execut- 
ing   the    warrant    and    of    the    person    from 
whose    posses;  ion   or   premises   the   propertv 
was    taken,    if    they    are    present,    or    m    the 
presence  of  at  least  one  credible  person  other 
than  the  oerson  making  such  Inventory    ani 
shall  be  verified  by  the  person  executing  the 
warrant.  The  Judge  '3r  magistrate,  upon  re- 
quest   shall  deliver  a  copy  of  the  inven'^ry 
to    th*"    per'on    frrm    '.xhom    or    from    whose 
premises  the  property  was  taken  and  to  the 
applicant  for  the  warrant 

i4,  The  Judge  or  magl.sirate  lAho  has  Is- 
sued a  Aarraiit  uudtr  this  sec" ion  shall  at- 
tach to  the  warrant  a  copy  of  the  return  and 
all  papers  ftled  In  connection  therewith  and 
shall  aie  them  with  the  clerk  >i  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Judicial 
district  m  which  the  inspection  was  made 
b)    The  Attorney  Oeneral  Is  authorized  to 


make  administrative  inspections  of  con- 
trolled premises  In  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing provisions 

(li  For  purposes  of  this  title  only,  ■con- 
trolled premises  "  mean^ 

lai  places  where  persi  us  reglsttred  or  ex- 
empted from  regiotratl'  11  lequlren.ent^  under 
tills  Act  axe  requited  to  keep  records,  and 

ibi  places  including  Mctorle.s  wureh<'Uscs. 
ebtdbllsunients,  and  runvevanct-s  where  per- 
sons regi.'.t«'red  or  exempted  from  registration 
requirements  under  this  Act  are  permitted  to 
ho'd.  manufacture,  compound,  proce&s.  sell. 
deliver  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  conUolled 
dangerous  substance. 

(2i  When  S.J  authorized  by  an  admuilstra- 
tUe  inspection  warrant  Issued  pursuant  to 
subsection  ,  a  i  of  this  sectu'n.  an  officer  or 
employee  designated  by  the  Attorney  Cieu- 
eral.  upon  presenting  the  warrant  and  appro- 
priate credentials  to  the  owner,  operator,  or 
agent  in  charge  shall  have  the  right  to  enter 
controlled  premises  lor  the  purpose  oi  con- 
ducting nn  administrative  inspectn  n 

.  3  I  When  so  authorized  by  an  administra- 
tive inspect. on  warrant  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee deolgnaied  by  tl.e  Attorney  Cieneral 
shall  have  the  right    - 

lai  'o  inspect  iinri  opy  reccrds  rc<iulred 
by  this  Act  to  be  kept 

lb)  to  Inspect,  within  reasonable  llniit.s 
and  In  a  reasonable  manner,  controlled  prem- 
ises and  all  pertinent  equipment,  finished 
and  unfinished  material,  containers  and  la- 
beling found  therein,  and.  except  as  pnjvlded 
in  subjection  ib)(5i  of  this  sec'ion.  all 
other  things  therein  (including  rect^rds.  files, 
pipers,  processes,  controls,  and  facilities) 
bearing  on  violation  of  this  Act.  and 

ici  to  inventory  any  slock  of  any  con- 
trolled dangerous  substance  therein  and  ob- 
tain  samples   of   any   such   substance 

I  4)  Thl3  section  shall  nit  be  construed  to 
prevent  the  m.-^pectlon  vlthout  a  warrant  of 
bocks  ind  records  pursuant  to  an  adminis- 
trative subpena  issued  In  accirdar.ce  with 
section  606  of  this  Act.  nor  shall  this  section 
be  cons'rued  to  prevent  cntrte*!  and  adminis- 
trative Insppc'lons  i  Including  seizures  of 
property!  without  a  warrant — 

(ai  with  the  consent  of  the  owner,  op- 
erator, or  agent  In  charge  cf  the  controlled 
premises: 

(ta>  in  situations  presenting  Imminent 
danger  to  health  or  safety; 

(Ci  in  sitviatlona  Involvlna  inspection  of 
conveyances  where  there  is  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  the  m'  bllltv  "f  the  convev- 
suif-e  makes  It  Impracticable  to  obtain  a  war- 
rant: 

(d>  In  any  other  exceptional  or  emergency 
circumstance  where  time  or  <vpp<-irtunlty  to 
ipplv    for    a    warrant    Is    lacking     and 

(e)  In  all  other  .situations  where  a  warrant 
Is  not  eonnitutlo'-.allv  required 

(5)    Except   when   the  owner,   operator,   or 
agent   in  charge  of  the   controlled  premises 
so   consents    In    writing     no    inspection    au- 
thorized by  this  section  shall  extend  to — 
I  a  I  financial  data. 

(b)  sales  data  other  than  shipment  data: 
or 

(c)  pricing  data 

roRFTrrrr.ES 

Sec  704  'a)  The  folU  wing  shall  be  fub- 
Ject  to  forfeiture  to  the  United  S'ates  and 
no  property  right  shall  exl.'^t  In  them 

( 1 )  all  controlled  dangerous  RUbs'jinces 
which  have  been  manufactured,  distributed, 
dlspen.sed  or  acquired  In  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act: 

{2 1  alt  raw  materials,  products  and  equip- 
ment of  any  kind  which  are  used,  or  in- 
tended for  use.  in  manufacturing,  com- 
pounding, processing,  delivering.  lmp<irtlng. 
or  exporting  any  controlled  dangerous  sub- 
stance m  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act: 

(3)  all  property  which  Is  used,  or  Intended 
for  use,  as  a  container  for  property  described 
In  subsections  (1)   and  (2). 


(4)  all  conveyances  including  .urcraft.  ve- 
hicles or  ■.  essels.  which  are  used,  or  Intended 
for  use  to  transport,  or  In  any  manner  to 
.'acllltate  the  transportation,  sale,  receipt, 
possession,  or  concealment  of  property  de- 
i^cribed  In  di   or  (2).  except  that; 

,a)  No  couvevancc  used  by  any  person 
us  a  common  carrK>r  in  the  transaction  of 
business  as  a  common  carrier  shall  be  for- 
feited under  the  provisions  cf  this  chapter 
unless  it  shall  appear  that  the  owner  or 
other  person  In  charge  of  such  conveyance 
Wis  a  consenting  party  or  privy  to  a  vio- 
lation of  this  Act;   and 

(b)  No  convevnnce  shull  be  forfeited  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  by  reason  of 
Hiiy  act  or  omission  established  by  the  own- 
er thereof  to  have  been  committed  or  omitted 
by  any  person  other  than  such  owner  while 
such  conveyance  was  unlawfully  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  perstn  other  than  the  owner  In 
violation  of  the  criminal  laws  of  the  United 
btates.  or  of  any  State;  and 

(5)  all  books,  recrds  and  research.  In- 
cluding formulas.  mlcr-fUm  tapes,  and  data 
which  are  used,  or  Intended  for  use.  In  vio- 
lation of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  property  subject  to  forfeiture  to 
the  United  States  under  this  Act  may  be 
seized  bv  the  Attorney  Oeneral  upon  proc- 
ess issued  pursuant  to  the  Supplemental 
Rules  for  Certain  Admiralty  and  Maritime 
Claims  tv  anv  district  court  of  the  United 
States  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  property 
except  that  seizure  without  such  process 
may  be  made  when  — 

(1)  the  seizure  Is  Incident  to  an  arrest 
or  a  search  under  a  search  warrant  or  an 
inspection  under  an  administrative  Inspec- 
tion warrant 

1 2)  the  propertv  subject  'o  seizure  has 
been  the  subject  'of  a  prior  Judgment  In 
favor  of  the  United  States  In  a  criminal 
injunction  or  forfeiture  proceeding  under 
this  Act: 

(3)  the  Attorney  Oeneral  has  probable 
cftu.se  to  believe  that  the  property  Is  directly 
or  indlrec'ly  dangerous  to  health   or  safety; 

or  .    .  , 

(4>  the  Attorney  General  has  probable 
cause  ti  believe  that  the  property  has  been 
used  or  Intended  to  be  used  In  violation  of 
this  Act. 

In  the  event  of  seizure  pursuant  to  para- 
graphs i3i  and  i4)  of  ihls  subsection,  pro- 
ceedings under  subsection  (d)  of  tliU  eec- 
tltn  shall  be  instituted  promptly. 

ic)  Property  taken  or  detained  under  this 
section  shall  not  be  replevlable.  but  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  In  the  custody  of  the  At- 
torney Oeneral.  subject  only  to  the  orders 
ard  decrees  of  the  court  or  the  official  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  thereof  Whenever  property 
18  seized  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
the  Attorney  G-neral  niav 

(1)  place  the  property  under  seal; 

(2)  remove  the  property  to  a  place  desig- 
nated by  him.  or 

I  3)  require  that  the  Oeneral  Servlcee  Ad- 
ministration take  custody  of  the  property 
and  remove  It  to  an  appropriate  locaUon  for 
disposition  In  accordance  with  law. 

(d)  All  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
seizure,  summary  and  Judicial  forfeiture,  and 
condemnation  of  property  for  violation  of  the 
custonw  Uws;  the  disposition  of  such  prop- 
erty or  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  thereof; 
the  remission  or  mlUgatlon  of  such  for- 
feitures; and  the  compromise  of  claims  and 
the  award  of  comp>ensatlon  to  informers  in 
respect  of  such  forfeitures  shall  apply  to 
seizures  and  forfeitures  Incurred,  or  alleged 
to  have  been  incurred,  under  the  provisions 
of  thU  Act.  Insofar  as  applicable  and  not  In- 
consistent with  the  provUlons  hereof: 
Pruvided,  That  such  duties  as  are  Imposed 
upon  the  customs  officer  or  any  other  person 
with  respect  to  the  seizure  and  forfeiture  c€ 
property  under  the  customs  laws  shall  be 
performed  with  rwpect  to  seizures  and  for- 
feitures of  property  under  this  Act  by  such 
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officers,  agents,  or  other  persons  as  may  be 
authorized  or  designated  for  that  purpose  by 
the  Attorney  Oeneral,  except  to  the  extent 
that  such  duties  arise  from  seizures  and  for- 
features  effected  by  any  customs  officer. 

le)  Whenever  property  Is  forfeited  under 
this  Act  the  Attorney  Oeneral  may — 

( 1 )  retain  the  property  for  official  use; 

( 2 )  sell  any  forfeited  property  which  Is  not 
required  to  be  destroyed  by  law  and  wblcb 
Is  not  harmful  to  the  public,  provided  that 
the  proceeds  be  disposed  of  for  payment  of 
all  proper  expenses  of  the  proceedings  for 
forfeiture  and  sale  including  expenses  of 
seizure,  maintenance  of  custody,  advertising 
and  court  costs; 

(3)  require  that  the  General  Servlcee  Ad- 
ministration take  custody  of  the  property 
and  remove  it  for  disposition  In  accordance 
with  law;  or 

(4)  forward  It  to  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs  for  dlsposltlcm.  Sucb 
disposition  may  Include  delivery  for  medical 
or  scientific  tise  to  any  Federal  or  State 
agency  under  regulations  of  the  Attorney 
Oeneral. 

(f)  All  substances  listed  in  schedule  I 
that  are  possessed,  transferred,  sold,  or  of- 
fered for  sale  In  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  contraband  and 
seized  and  summarily  forfeited  to  the  United 
States.  Similarly,  all  substances  listed  In 
schedule  I.  which  are  seized  or  come  Into  the 
possession  of  the  Government,  the  owners 
of  which  are  unknown,  shall  be  deemed  con- 
traband and  summarily  forfeited  to  the 
United  States. 

(g)(n  All  species  of  plants  from  which 
controlled  substances  In  schedules  I  and  II 
may  be  derived  which  have  been  planted  or 
cultivated  In  violation  of  this  Act.  or  of 
which  the  owners  or  cultivators  are  un- 
known, or  which  are  wild  growths,  may  be 
selz^ed  and  summarily  forfeited  to  the  United 
States 

(2)  The  failure,  upon  demand  by  the  At- 
torney General,  or  his  duly  authorized  agent, 
of  the  person  In  occupancy  or  In  control  of 
land  or  premises  upon  which  such  species 
of  plants  nre  growing  or  being  stored,  to 
produce  nn  appropriate  registration,  or  proof 
that  he  is  the  holder  thereof,  shall  constitute 
authority  for  the  seizure  and  forfeiture, 

r3)  The  Attorney  General,  or  his  duly 
authorized  agent,  shall  have  authority  to 
enter  upon  any  lands,  or  Into  any  dwelling 
pursuant  to  a  search  warrant,  to  cut,  har- 
vest, carry  off,  or  destroy  such  plants. 

INJUNCTIONS 

Sec.  705  (ai  The  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  and  all  coin-ts  exercising  gen- 
eral Jurisdiction  In  the  territories  and  pos- 
sessions Of  the  United  Statee  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  In  proceedings  In  accordance 
with  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure 
to  enjoin  violations  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  case  of  an  alleged  violation  of  an 
Injunction  or  restraining  order  Issued  under 
this  section,  trial  shall,  upon  demand  of  the 
accused,  be  by  a  Jury  In  accordance  with  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

ENFORCEMENT    PHOCEEDINGS 

SEC  706.  Before  any  violation  of  this  Act 
Is  reported  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  to  any 
United  States  Attorney  for  Institutions  of 
a  criminal  p.-oceedlng.  the  Director  may  re- 
quire that  the  person  against  whom  such 
proceeding  is  contemplated  be  given  ap- 
propriate notice  and  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent his  views,  either  orally  or  In  writing, 
with  regard  to  such  contemplated  proceed- 
ing 

iMMTTNrnr  and  pbivilece 

Sec,  707,  (a)  Whenever  a  witness  refuses, 
on  the  basis  of  his  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination,  to  testify  or  provide  other 
Information  in  a  proceeding  before  a  court 
or  grand  Jury  of  the  United  States,  involv- 
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Ing  a  violation  of  this  Act,  and  the  person 
presiding  over  the  proceeding  communicatee 
to  the  witness  an  order  Issued  under  this 
section,  the  witness  may  not  refuse  to  com- 
ply with  the  order  on  the  basis  of  his  privi- 
lege against  self-incrimination.  But  no 
testimony  or  other  information  compelled 
under  the  order  Issued  tinder  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  or  any  information  obtained 
by  the  exploitation  of  such  testimony  or 
other  informaUon,  may  be  used  against  the 
witness  in  any  criminal  case,  except  a  prose- 
cution for  perjury,  giving  a  false  state- 
ment, or  otherwise  falling  to  comply  with 
the  order. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  who  has 
been  or  may  be  called  to  testify  or  provide 
other  information  at  any  proceeding  before 
a  court  or  grand  Jury  of  the  United  Slates, 
the  United  States  district  court  for  the  Ju- 
dicial district  in  which  the  proceeding  Is  or 
may  be  held  shall  Issue,  upon  the  request  oi 
the"  United  States  attorney  for  such  district, 
an  order  requiring  such  Individual  to  give 
any  testimony  or  provide  any  other  informa- 
tion which  he  refuses  to  give  or  provide  on 
the  basis  of  his  privilege  against  self-in- 
crimination, 

I  c )  A  United  States  attorney  may,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Attorney  General  or  the  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General,  or  any  Assistant  At- 
torney General,  deslgnat-ed  by  the  Attorney 
General,  request  an  order  under  subsection 
(b)  when  in  his  Judgment — 

(1)  the  testimony  or  other  Information 
from  such  Individual  may  be  necessary  to  the 
public  Interest;  and 

(2)  such  individual  has  refused  or  Is  likely 
to  refuse  to  testify  or  provide  ot^ier  informa- 
tion on  the  basis  of  his  privilege  against 
self-incrimination, 

BUBDEN  or  proofs;  LiABnrriES 
Sec,  708.  (.1)  It  shall  not  be  ntcessary  fcr 
the  United  States  to  negative  any  exemption 
or  exception  set  forth  !n  this  Act  in  any 
complaint.  Information.  Indictment,  or  other 
pleading  or  in  anv  trial,  hearing,  or  other 
proceeding  under  this  Act.  and  the  burden  of 
proof  of  any  such  exemption  or  exception 
shall  be  upon  the  person  claiming  its  benefit. 

(b)  In  the  absence  of  proof  that  a  person 
is  the  duly  authorized  holder  of  an  appro- 
priate registration  or  order  form  issued  under 
this  Act,  he  shall  be  presumed  not  to  be  the 
holder  of  such  registration  or  form,  and  the 
burden  of  proof  shall  be  upon  him  to  rebut 
such  presumption, 

(c)  The  burden  of  esta."ollsh;ng  that  a  ve- 
hicle, vessel,  or  aircraft  used  In  connection 
with  the  substances  listed  in  schedule  I  of 
this  Act  was  used  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  on  the  persons 
engaged  In  such  use. 

(d)  No  Uabllity  shall  be  Imposed  by  vir- 
tue of  this  Act  upon  any  duly  authorized 
Federal  officer  engaged  in  the  enforcement 
of  this  Act,  or  upon  any  duly  authorized 
officer  of  any  State,  territory,  political  sub- 
division thereof,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
any  possession  of  the  United  States,  who 
shall  be  engag^  In  the  enforcement  of  any 
law  or  municipal  ordinance  relaUng  to  con- 
trolled dangerous  substances. 

PATKBNTS    AND    ADVANCES 

SEC.  709.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  Is  au- 
thorized to  pay  any  person,  from  funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs,  for  Information  concern- 
ing a  violation  of  this  Act.  such  sum  or 
sums  of  money  as  he  may  deem  appropriate, 
without  reference  to  any  moieties  or  rewards 
to  which  such  person  may  otherwise  be 
entl'tled  by  law. 

(b)  Moneys  expended  from  appropriations 
of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  for  purchase  of  controlled  dangerous 
substances  and  subsequently  recovered  shall 
be  reimbursed  to  the  current  appropriation 
for  the  Btu««u. 

(c)  The  Attorney  General  Is  authorized  to 


direct  the  advance  of  funds  by  the  Treastiry 
Department  In  connection  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  Act. 

TITLE  vm— ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  MARIHUANA 

Sec.  801.  The  Attorney  General  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  appoint  a  committee  of  experts  to  ad- 
vise them  with  respect  to  all  aspects  of 
marihuana  use, 

(a)  The  Committee  on  Marihuana  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  review  all  available 
information  on  this  subject  and  to  execute 
a  study  to  be  carried  out  on  both  an  intra- 
mural and  extramural  basis,  including  util- 
ization of  the  resources  and  ongoing  projects 
of  the  NaUonil  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
and  the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice,  covering  all  as- 
pects of  marihuana  use. 

(1)  The  study  shall  Include  but  not  be 
limited  to — 

(a)  identification  of  existing  gaps  in  our 
knowledge  of  marihuana; 

(b)  an  intensive  examination  of  the  Im- 
portant medical  and  social  aspects  of  mari- 
huana use; 

(cl  surveys  of  the  extent  and  nature  of 
marihtiana  use; 

fd)  studies  of  the  pharmacology  and  ef- 
fects of  marihuana: 

(e)  studies  of  the  relation  of  marihuana 
use  to  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency;  and 

(f)  studies  of  the  relation  between  mari- 
huana and  the  use  of  other  drugs. 

(b)  The  study  shall  be  completed  within 
twenty-four  months  from  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  at  which  time  the  Committee 
shall  submit  to  the  President  and  to  Con- 
gress a  comprehensive  report  on  Its  findings 
and.  m  addition,  its  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  degree  of  control  to  be  exer- 
cised over  marihuana  use.  The  Committee 
shall  cease  to  exist  thirty  days  after  such 
report  is  submitted. 

(c)  The  Committee  on  Marihuana  shall 
be  composed  of  persons  selected  by  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Such  persons  shall 
be  qualified  as  experts  and  have  diversified 
professional  backgrounds.  The  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  and 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  shall  be 
members  ex  officio  of  the  Conamlttee.  The 
size  of  the  Committee  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  but  shall  not 
be  less  than  five  persons. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
now  or  hereafter  provided  for  a  grade  G3-18 
of  the  General  Schedule  for  employees  for 
each  day  (including  travel  time)  during 
which  they  are  engaged  in  the  actual  per- 
formance of  duties  for  the  Committee,  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  shall  be  allowed  ex- 
penses of  travel,  including  per  diem  Instead 
of  subsistence,  In  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (i)  of  chapter  57  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  furnish  the  Committee  with  ade- 
quate clerical  and  other  assistance,  and  shall 
by  rules  and  regulations  prescribe  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed  by  the  Committee. 

(e)  The  Committee  may  procure.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  3109 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  the  temporary 
or  Intermittent  services  of  experts  or  consult- 
ants. Persons  so  einployed  mav  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  now  or 
hereafter  provided  for  a  grade  GS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule  for  employees  for  each  day 
(Including  travel  tlmei  during  which  they 
are  engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of 
duties.  While  traveling  on  official  business  In 
the  performance  of  duties  for  the  Committee 
such  persons  so  employed  shall  be  allowed 
expenses  of  travel,  including  per  diem  in- 
stead of  subsistence.  In  aocordanc«  with  sub- 
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tecuow   (11    or  chapter  57  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

tSTABLlSHMENT  OF  CiMMITTEE  ON  NO.NGOVXRN- 
JAENTAl  DaCG  ABUSX  PBiVENTION  KifX)  CON- 
TROL 

Sec.  802.  a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
CoDiinlttee  on  Nongovernmental  Drug  A&uje 
Prevenuan  and  Control  (hereinafter  referred 
to  m  thla  section  as  the  ■Committee')  for 
the  purposes  of  ili  studying  the  extent  to 
which  nongovernmental  organizations  are  in- 
volved in  the  prevention  and  control  of  drug 
abuse  cr  addiiti^r..  and  i2i  advising  aa  to 
how  such  organizations  can  best  be  fo-tered 
and  encouraged 

(bitli  The  Committee  shall  be  composed 
of  twenty-one  members,  no  more  thin  seven 
of  whom  naay  t>e  Members  of  Congress  or 
otherwise  employed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  be  appointed  by  the  President. 

\ii  The  Commit te«  shall  elect  a  chairman 
from  among  it*  memoers. 

3)  The  m.em&c:s  ->i  the  Committee  shall 
serve  without  compensaUoa  but  shall  be  re- 
mibursed  f  r  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
neceaSAry  expenses  Incurred  by  them  In 
carrr.ng  out  the  duties  of  the  Committee. 

(4i  The  Committee  shall  submit  a  report 
of  Its  findings  and  recommendation*  to  the 
President  anl  Congreso  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  thla  Act.  Thirty 
days  after  submitting  such  report,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  cease  to  exist 

I  c )  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose*  of 
this  section,  the  Committee  ts  authorized  — 

ill  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  C'.-de.  governing  appointments 
in  the  competitive  service,  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  HI  of  chapter  53  of  such  title 
relating  to  class'.flcatlon  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates,  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  the 
maximum  rate  for  GS-18  af  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  such  title; 
and 

( 2 1  to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  at  rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed 
the  rate  for  a  grade  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  for  employees  for  each  day  i  includ- 
ing traveltlme)  during  which  they  are  en- 
gaged In  the  actual  performance  of  their 
duues  for  the  Committee.  While  traveling  on 
official  business  In  the  performance  of  duties 
for  the  Committee  such  persons  so  employed 
shall  be  allowed  expenses  of  travel,  includ- 
ing per  diem  instead  of  subsistence,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code 

(d)  The  Committee  Is  authorized  to  re- 
quest from  any  department,  agency,  or  In- 
dependent Instrumentality  of  the  Govern- 
ment any  information  and  assistance  It 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  purpose 
under  this  section;  and  each  such  depart- 
ment, agency,  and  Instrumentahty  is  au- 
thorized to  cooperate  with  the  Committee 
and.  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law.  to  fur- 
nish such  Information  and  assistance  to  the 
Committee  upon  request  made  by  the  Chair- 
man or  any  other  member  when  acting  as 
Chairman 

(e)  The  General  Services  Administration 
shall  provide  administrative  services  for  the 
Committee   on   a  reimbursable   basis. 

(f )  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary, 
not  to  exceed  •250.000.  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

TTTLE   IX -MISCELLANEOUS 

RZPKAI.ESS 

Sec.  901.  The  laws  speciaed  in  the  follow- 
ing schedule  are  repealed  except  with  re- 
spect to  rights  and  duties  which  matured, 
penalties  which  were  Incurred,  and  proceed- 
ings which  were  begun  beXore  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act: 


STATtriES    AT    LARGE 

(a)  Act  of  February  23.  1887  ich  210,  sees 
1.  a.  34  Stat.  4001.  as  amended  (title  21, 
sees    191-193) . 

(b)  Act  of  February  9.  1909  (ch.  100.  35 
Star  614  i.  as  amended  (title  21.  sees.  171. 
17  3,  174-1 B4    18oi  . 

(C)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  March  28,  1928 
(ch  266  45  Stat.  374),  as  amended  (title 
il.  sec    529a). 

id)  Act  of  June  14,  1930  (ch  488.  sec  6, 
46  Stat    587;    title  21,  sec    173d). 

(e)  Act  of  Juuo  14,  1930  ich  488.  sees.  7, 
8),  as  amended   itltle  21.  sees.   197    I93i. 

if)  Act  of  July  3,  1930  (ch  8J9.  46  SUt 
860;   Utle  21.  sec    199). 

(g)  Section  6  of  the  Act  of  August  7,  1939 
(ch.  566,  53  Stat     1263;    title  31,  sec    529g). 

(h)  Act  of  Decemtier  11,  1942  (ch  720,  56 
Stat.  1045),  as  amended  ,  title  21.  sees  188- 
188n». 

(I)  Act  of  August  11.  1955  (ch  800.  sees. 
1-3.  69  Stat    684.  Utle  21.  sees.  198a-o. 

(J)  Section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  1, 
1956  ich  852.  70  Stat  910;  title  48.  sec 
1421m) 

(k)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  Julv  18.  1956 
(ch  629.  title  I),  as  amended  (title  21.  sec. 
184a). 

(1)  Act  of  April  22,  1960  (74  Stat  55;  title 
21.  sees  501   517). 

(mi  Sec'lons  201i  v)  and  51 1  of  the  Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Coemetlc  Act  (21  US  C 
321  iv)  and  360a  i  as  added  by  section  3  of 
Public  Liw  89-74  iind  amended  by  Public 
Law  90-639 

ni  Sectlrn  301(q)  of  the  Federal  Pood. 
Drug,  tind  CosmeUc  Act  (21  USC  331  (qi  i. 
as  added  by  section  5  of  Public  Law  89-74 
jxid  amended  by  Public  Law  90-  639. 

UNfTED    STATES    CODE 

la)  Title  18,  sections  1401-1407. 

(b  Title  18.  section  3616 

(c)  Title  26.  sections  4701-1776. 
Id)  Title  26.  sections  7237  7218, 
(e)  Tltle26.  section  7491. 

CONrORMINO    AMENDMENTS 

Sec  902  (a)  Section  1114  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics"  and  Inserting  "the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  ' 

ibt  Section  1952  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  — 

(11  inserting  in  subsection  (b)(H  the 
words  "other  controlled  dangerous  sub- 
stances "  Immediately  following  the  word 
narcotics' 

(2)  striking  subsection  lo  and  substitut- 
ing the  foUowlne  new  pectlon: 

•  ic)  Investigation  of  violations  under  this 
-ectlon  Involving  Hqvior  shall  be  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trrasury  " 

(c)  Section  42Sl(a)  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "section  4731  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  as  amended."  and  sub- 
stituting "the  Controlled  Dangerous  Sub- 
stances Act  of  1969" 

(d)  Section  584  of  the  Act  of  June  17,  1930 
(Ch  497  tl'le  TV  48  Stat  748).  as  amended 
by  !>eo»ion  10  of  the  Act  of  July  1,  1944  (ch 
377  58  Stat  722) .  and  section  9  of  the  .Act  of 
Mar^h  8  194«  (ch  81.  60  Stat.  39:  title  19. 
^ec  1584  I .  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence  of  the  second  paragraph  and  sub- 
stituting the  following  new  sentence  "The 
words  opiate'  and  'marlhuuna'  as  used  In 
this  paragraph  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
as  denned  In  the  ControUed  Dangerous  Sub- 
stances .Act  of  1969  ■ 

(e)  Section  303  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  USC  333  i .  as  amend- 
ed. Is  amended  by  deleting  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  aand  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections. 

"Ssr.  303  la)  Any  person  who  violates 
a  provision  of  section  301  shall  be  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year  or  lined  not 
more  than  $1,000.  or  txXtx. 


•;.b)  Notvk-lthst«ndlng  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  If  .iny  person 
commits  such  a  violation  after  a  conviction 
:f  hini  under  this  section  has  become  final. 
or  c  invmits  sui.h  a  vloKitl  jh  with  the  Intent 
•o  dcfr.iud  or  mislead,  such  person  shall 
be  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  three  ye.irs 
.jr    Kned    not    more    than   JIOOOO.   or    both." 

I  I  I  Section  304ia)  i2)  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  CosmeOc  Act  i21  U.S  C.  334(a) 
i2ii.  .18  amended.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  p-iragraphs  (A)  and  iD)  and  the  words 
"of  such  a  depressiint  or  stimulant  drug  or" 
m  subparagraph  iC).  and  reletterlug  (B), 
lCi.and(Eias(Ai,(Bi,  and  ( C ) . 

(gi  Section  304(d)  (3)  (111)  of  the  Federal 
Fixxl.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U  S.C. 
334  ( d )  ( 3 1  ( 111  I  ) ,  as  amended .  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  "depressant  or  stimu- 
lant   drugs   or  '. 

1  h)  Section  510  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  380),  as 
amended,  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
subsection  (i)(2)  and  renumbering  subsec- 
tion (a)i3)  as  (aii2):  (2)  by  deleting  from 
the  first  sentence  of  subeectlon  (b)  the  words 
■  ur  in  the  wholesaling.  Jobbing,  or  distribut- 
ing of  any  depressant  or  stimulant  drug"; 
<  3 1  by  deleting  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (b);  (4)  by  deleting  from  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (cj  the  words  "or  m 
the  whoIesaJlng,  jobbing,  or  distributing  of 
any  depre.ssant  or  sttmuiant  drug":  (5)  by 
deleting  the  last  sentence  of  subeectlon  (c): 
1 6)  by  deleting  from  subsection  (d)  the 
(1)"  Immediately  after  the  "(d)"  and  by 
inserting  a  period  after  the  words  "drug  or 
drugs"  and  deleting  the  remainder  of  sub- 
secUon  (d);  i7)  by  deleting  from  the  head- 
ing of  such  section  510  the  words  "and  Cer- 
tain Wholesalers". 

(1)  Section  702  of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C,  372).  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  deleting  In  subsec- 
tion (e)  the  words  "to  depressant  or  stimu- 
lant drugs  cr" 

(J)  Section  201ia)  (2)  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  321(a) 
>2i  ).  as  ainended.  Is  amended  by  adding  a 
period  after  "Canal  Zone"  the  first  time  these 
words  appear  and   deleting  all  thereafter. 

ik)  Section  801(a)  of  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (title  21,  sec.  381 
(an,  as  amended.  Is  amended  In  the  last 
sentence  thereof  by  striking  out  "This  para- 
graph" and  sut>8tUutlng  therefor  "Clause  (2) 
of  the  third  sentence  of  this  paragraph,"  and 
by  striking  out  the  wcrds  "section  2  of  the 
Act  of  May  26.  1922.  as  amended  (U.S.C. 
1934  edition  Utle  21.  sec  173)"  and  sub- 
st.tutlng  "the  Controlled  Dangerous  Sub- 
stances .Act  of  1969". 

(1)     Sectlcn    4901(a)     of    title    26    of    the 

United  States  Code  is  amended  by  deleting 

the   WLTds   "4721    (narcotic    drugs),   or  4761 

(marihuana)"    and    by    Inserting    the    word 

or"  before  the  number  "4461". 

(mi  Section  4905(b)  of  title  36  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the  words  "narcotics,  marihuana."  and 
•  4722.  4753". 

(n)  Section  6808  of  title  26  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (8 1  and  renumbering  subsections 
(9i,  (10),  (U).  (12).  and  (13),  as  (8),  (9), 
I  101 ,  (111,  and  (12). 

(o)  Section  7012  of  title  36  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (bi  and  renumbering  (c), 
(di,  (e).  (f).  (g),  (h),  (1).  and  (J)  as 
(a),   (b).  (c),   (d),  (e).   (f),  (g).  and  (h). 

(pi  Section  7103  of  tlUe  26  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (d)(3)iD)  and  renumbering  (E)  and 
(F)  So  (D)  and  (El. 

iq)  Section  7326  of  title  26  of  the  United 
State.s  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section   (b)    and  re  lettering   (o    as   (b), 

(D  Section  7607  of  UUe  26  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  deleting  all  words 
prior  to  the  word  "officers"  and  by  capitaliz- 
ing the  word  "officer":   and  by  deleting  in 
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subsection  (2)  the  words  "section  4731"  and 
"section  4761"  and  Inserting  In  subsection 
(2)  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "Controlled 
Dangerous  Substance-s   Act  of   1969". 

(s)  Section  7651  of  title  26  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  deleting  the 
words  "sections  4705(b).  4735,  and  4763  (re- 
lating to  taxcij  on  narcotic  drugs  and  mari- 
huana) '. 

(t)  Section  7655  of  title  26  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  deleting  sub- 
sections (3)  and  (4). 

(u)  Section  7609  of  title  26  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
sections (a)(3)  and  (a)(4)  and  renumber- 
ing (5)  and  (6)  as  (3)  and  (4). 

(v)  Section  7641  of  title  28  of  the  United 
Slates  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "opium  suitable  for  smoking  pur- 
poses,". 

(w)  Section  2901(a)  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  Uie  words  "section  4731  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  as  amended,"  and 
Bubstitutlng  "the  Conuolled  Dangerous  Sub- 
stances Act  of  1969". 

(X)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  August  7,  1939 
(ch.  566.  53  Stat.  1263:  title  31.  sec.  629d), 
la  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "or 
the  Commissioner  of  Narcotics,  as  the  case 
may  be,". 

(y)  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  August  7,  1939 
(ch.  666,  53  Stat,  1263:  title  31,  sec.  529e) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "or 
narcotics"  and  "or  narcotic". 

(B)  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  August  7,  1939 
(ch.  566,  53  SUt.  1263;  title  31.  sec.  529f) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "or 
narcotics". 

(aa)  Section  308(c)(2)  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 27,  1935  (Ch,  740).  es  amended  (49  Stat. 
880;  title  40,  sec,  304(m))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  "Narcotic  Drugs  Im- 
port and  Export  Act"  and  substituting 
"ControUed    Dangerous    Substances    Act    of 

1969". 

(bb)  Section  302(a)  of  the  Act  of  July  1. 
1944  (Ch.  373:  tlUe  III),  as  amended  (58 
Stat.  692;  title  42,  sec.  242(a) )  Is  amended 
by  ttrlklng  out  the  words  "Narcotic  Drugs 
Import  and  Export  Act"  and  substituting 
"Controlled  Dangerous  Substances  Act  of 
1969". 

(cc)  Sjctlon  301(a)  of  the  Act  of  Novem- 
ber 8.  1966  (ch.  175,  title  III),  as  amended 
(80  Stat.  1444;  title  42,  sec.  3411)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "section  4731  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  sub- 
stituting "the  Controlled  Dangerous  Sub- 
stances Act  of  1969". 

idd)  Section  lia)  of  the  Act  of  July  15, 
1954  (Ch.  512).  a.  amended  (68  Stat.  484; 
title  46.  see.  239a)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "paragraph  (a)  of  the  first 
section  of  the  Narcotic  Drugs  Import  and 
Export  Act.  as  amended  (21  U.S.C.  171(a)) 
and  subsututlng  "the  Controlled  Dangerous 
Substances  Act  of  1969";  and  by  striking 
out  the  words  "section  3238(b)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code"  and  substituting  "the 
"Controlled  Dangerous  Substances  Act  of 
1969". 

lee)  Section  7(d)  of  the  Act  of  August  9, 
1939  (ch.  618),  as  amended  (23  Stat.  1293; 
title  49,  sec.  787)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "Narcotic  Drugs  Import  and 
Export  Act.  the  Internal  revenue  laws  or  any 
amendments  thereof,  or  the  reg\ilatlona  Is- 
sued thereunder"  and  subtltutlng  "Con- 
trolled Dangerous  Substances  Act  of  1969"; 
and  striking  out  the  words  "Marihuana  Tax 
Act  of  1937  or  the  regulations  Issued  there- 
under" and  subsututlng  "ControUed  Dan- 
gerous Substances  Act  of   1969". 

PENDING    PROCEEDINCS 

Sec.  903.  (a)  Prosecutions  for  any  viola- 
tion of  law  occurlng  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  affected  by  these 
repealers  cr  amendments,  or  abated  by  rea- 
son thereof. 

(b)  Civil  seizures  or  forfeitures  and  In- 
Jtinctlve  proceedings  commenced  prior  to  the 


effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  af- 
fected by  the  repealers  or  amendments,  or 
abated  by  reason  thereof. 

(c)  All  administrative  proceedings  pend- 
ing before  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
enactment  shall  be  continued  and  brought 
to  final  determination  in  accord  with  laws 
and  regtilatlons  In  effect  prior  to  the  date 
of  this  enactment.  Such  drugs  placed  under 
control  prior  to  enactment  of  this  Act  which 
ai-e  not  listed  within  schedules  I  through  IV 
shall  automatically  be  controlled  by  the 
Attorney  General  and  listed  In  the  appro- 
priate schedule. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  violations  of  law,  seizures  and 
forfeiture.  Injunctive  proceedings,  adminis- 
trative proceedings  and  Investigations  which 
occur  following  Its  effective  dates. 

CONTINtJATION   OF  REGULATIONS 

Szc.  904.  Any  orders,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions which  have  been  promulgated  under 
any  law  affected  by  this  Act  and  which  are 
In  effect  on  the  day  preceding  enactment  of 
this  title  shall  continue  In  effect  until  modi- 
fled,  superseded,  or  repealed  by  the  At- 
torney General. 

SEVER  ABIUTT 

Sec.  905.  If  a  provision  of  this  Act  is  held 
Invalid,  all  valid  provisions  that  are  sever- 
able shall  remain  In  effect.  If  a  provision  of 
this  Act  Is  held  invalid  in  one  or  more  of  Its 
applications,  the  provision  shall  remain  In 
effect  In  all  Its  valid  appUcatlons  that  are 
severable. 

AUTHORIZATION   OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  908.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

SAVING  PROVISION 

Sec  907.  Nothing  In  this  Act,  except  this 
title  and,  to  the  extent  of  any  Inconsistency, 
section  309  of  this  Act,  shall  be  construed 
as  In  any  way  affecting,  modifying,  repealing, 
or  superseding  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Skc.  908.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
one  hundred  and  eightieth  day  following  the 
date  of  Its  enactment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSPTELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  in  the  engrossment  of 
Senate  amendments  to  the  bill,  S.  3246, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  author- 
ized to  make  technical  and  clerical  cor- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sfong  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
draw  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Librium  and  Valium,  which  until  now 
were  not  among  the  controlled  drugs, 
have  been  specifically  Included  in  the  list 
of  substances  to  come  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs. 

There  is  good  reason  why  this  should 
be  so.  Both  Valium  and  Librium  are  psy- 
chotropic drugs;  both  affect  the  centrsd 
nervous  system;  both  have  a  considerable 
potential  for  drug  abuse  and  drug 
habituation. 


The  decision  to  include  both  these 
drugs  among  those  enumerated  in  the 
present  legislation  was  not  taken  lightly. 
It  was  made  only  after  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  and  in- 
dividual physicians  pointed  out  the  exist- 
ing and  potential  abuse  of  these  drugs; 
and  the  continuing  problem  of  increas- 
ing numbers  of  people  who  are  getting 
habituated  to  them. 

The  manufacturers  of  these  drugs  be- 
Ueve  that  they  have  a  great  deal  to  lose 
if  they  come  under  the  control  of  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs.  They  have  consequently  insisted 
that,  contrary  to  ample  medical  evidence, 
neither  Librium  nor  Valium  has  any  po- 
tential for  abuse. 

They  have,  however,  made  no  con- 
certed effort  to  have  these  drugs  deleted 
from  the  Senate  bill.  Their  thrust  is  di- 
rected at  the  House,  where  they  intend 
to  undertake  serious  and  strenuous  ef- 
forts to  have  these  two  drugs  deleted 
from  the  final  House  version. 

So  that  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives are  forewarned  of  this  con- 
certed lobbying  effort  to  which  they  are 
to  be  subjected,  I  would  dwell  for  a 
moment  on  an  important  aspect  of  the 
drug  bill  before  us  which  is  as  I  said  the 
inclusion  of  several  drugs  heretofore  not 
included  in  Federal  statutes  for  control. 

They  are  the  tranquilizers,  Librium 
and  Valium.  The  inclusion  of  Librium 
and  Valium,  tranquilizers  produced  by 
the  firm  of  Hoffmann-LaRoche,  located 
in  Nutley,  N.J.,  have  been  bitterly  con- 
tested by  the  manufacturer.  I  am  not 
surprised  at  this  manufacturer's  objec- 
tions. Sales  of  nearly  $100  million  on 
these  two  drugs  in  one  recent  year  are 
suflBcient  reason  for  some  of  the  most  in- 
tensive lobbying  on  Capitol  Hill  in 
memory. 

In  fact,  working  the  ofiBces  of  subcom- 
mittee members  there  have  been  more 
Roche  advance  men  than  there  are  staff 
of  the  Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Ju- 
venile Delinquency.  The  fee  reportedly 
paid  to  a  Washington  law  firm  to  lobby 
this  provision  of  the  bill  is  three  times 
the  total  subcommittee  staff  budget  for 
this  calendar  year. 

The  Delinquency  Subcommittee,  which 
I  chair,  held  legislative  hearings  on  the 
administration's  drug  bill,  S.  2637,  and 
my  biU  S.  1895,  during  September  and 
October  of  1969.  The  facts  on  which  the 
subcommittee  brought  tliese  drugs  under 
the  stringent  inventory  and  penalty  con- 
trols of  Federal  statutes  were  a  hotly  de- 
bated part  of  the  subcommittee  hearings. 

Appearing  on  behalf  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Justice  Department's 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  John  Ingersoll,  its  Director, 
presented  before  the  subcommittee  a 
limited  survey  on  Librium  and  Valium 
abuse  covering  the  last  2^2  years.  Brief- 
ly, this  limited  study  of  the  Bui-eau's  14 
regions  show  that  1,353  people  at- 
tempted suicide  using  Librium  and 'or 
Valium;   97  succeeded. 

Cases  of  accidental  inr;cstion,  which 
were  considered  to  be  in  most  cases  prob- 
able suicide  attempts,  numbered  929. 

In  addition,  there  were  99  State 
charges  of  illegal  activities  involving 
these  two  drugs. 
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The  most  si«niP.cant  finding  of  the  re- 
port shows  thai  aud.ti>  of  56  phatukacies 
in  lust  SIX  Sfa'e>  uncovered  unentor>' 
shortasjes  of  753.434  d(v<es  of  Librium 
and  Valiuni  The  >i.\  States  included 
Ma&sarhu.-<rtts.  Rliode  Island.  New  York, 
nonda,  Texr".-..  and  Caiifornirt 

I  emphasize  to  Senators  the  difficulty 
involved  in  attempting  to  develop  any 
statistics  of  fiii<  type  for  these  druns. 
Since  they  are  net  controlled  by  Federal 
law  the  handle:  s  are  not  .object  t^  .-tricl 
accountabUuv  Coupled  with  the  tend- 
ency of  States  to  audit  only  thn-e  drui;s 
which  are  controlled  by  Federal  lav. .  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  these  drugs  can  be 
and  are  diverted  without  tliis  fact  ever 
commu  to  !!gh^ 

For  example,  the  10  pharmacies 
audited  by  the  Florida  auihorities  in  the 
report  I  just  ment.oned.  were  the  only 
dru«  stores  in  the  State  specifically 
audited  for  shortages  of  Librium  and 
Val'.um 

Early  in  the  hearings,  when  I  first  ex- 
posed the  diversion  of  these  drugs  from 
pharmacies,  the  manufacturer  pooh- 
poohed  the  evidence  claiming  diversion 
was  i-olated  to  a  few  Cuban  doctors 
operating  in  Miami.  Fla. 

The  Bureau  o:  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Dru.-^s  report  demolished  that 
artjument  as  significant  diversion  was 
found  everywhere  they  looked. 

For  example,  accountability  investiga- 
tions of  three  pharmacies  over  a  6-month 
period  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
turned  up  shortages  of  65,499  units  of 
Librium  and  39.959  doses  of  Valium,  for 
a  total  shortage  of  105.458  capsules. 

And  It  was  not  only  large  cities  or 
States  where  diversion  and  abuse  was 
found. 

In  a  city  of  112.000  citizens,  the  Ham- 
mond. Ind  .  Poi-on  Control  Center  and 
the  Hammond  police  reported  these  at- 
tempted suicides  ;n\olving  only  Librium 
or  only  Valium  in  1965.  five  with  Libri- 
um; m  1966.  tix  with  Librium  and  one 
with  Vahum:  m  1967.  nine  with  Librium 
and  one  with  Vahum.  in  1968.  iour  with 
Libnum  and  one  with  Valium;  in  1969 — 
through  September — nine  with  Librium 
and  two  with  Valium. 

In  19^8  the  State  of  Iowa  recorded 
seven  cases  of  arrests  for  unlawful 
posse.ision  of  dar:Terous  drugs,  involv- 
ing Libnum  and  Valium  along  with  LSD 
and  other  dangerous  drugs  Iowa  State 
records  also  shjw  two  deaths  and  one 
attempted  suicide  with  Librium  and 
Valium,  one  of  the  deaths  fame  a  dav 
after  the  victim  obtained  100  Librium 
capsules  on  a  falsified  prescription 

Davidson  County.  Tenn..  reported  20 
attemptid  suicide  with  Librium  and 
Valium  m  1368. 

Orleans  Parish..  La.,  police  and  public 
health  officials  revealed  16  cases  of  at- 
tempted .suicide,  suicide  and  illegal 
posse^.sion  involving  Librium  and  Valium 
during   1968 

To  answer  the  pleas  of  the  manufac- 
turer's lawyers  that  Librium  ir.  one  of 
the  safest  drugs  on  the  market  and  not 
a  drug  of  abui,e.  I  would  cell  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  the  circumstances  of 
some  police  investigations  of  other  drug 
offenses.  In  Cambridge,  Mass,  in  1969, 
five  drug  raids  and  arrests  revealed  mari- 


huana. Librium,  Valium,  and  LSD  all  to 
be  in  the  possession  of  defendants  at  the 
Actsnc  time. 

A  speeding  arrest  defendant  was  in 
possession  of  narcotics  and  Librium  In  a 
case  involving  forged  prescriptions  for 
Librium,  five  defendants  were  arrested 
in  a  raid  that  disclosed  marihuana. 
Librium  and  other  dangeroii:-  drugs  The 
defendanUs  were  previouslj'  involved  with 
u'lue  sniffing. 

Robbery  defendants  were  found  to  be 
.r.  posiosion  of  Librium  and  marihuana. 
car  thieves  had  both:  drugstore  robbers 
had  narcotics,  controlled  dangerous 
drugs,  Librium  and  Valium 

In  Massachusetts  alone  65  individuals 
tried  to  kill  'hem-ehe,--  with  Librium  and 
Valium,  either  alone  or  In  combination 
with  other  drugs. 

In  my  own  State  of  Connecticut,  police 
report  13  criminal  cases  \^here  the  de- 
fendants were  found  to  pos.-ecs  Libnum 
in  violation  of  the  law.  And  in  Connecti- 
cut, the  State  reports  cases  of  Librium 
abuse  rose  480  percent  in  1968  compared 
to  1967 

Mr  President,  the  examples  of  suicides 
and  crimes  involving  these  drugs  cover 
the  entire  United  State.s.  and  I  should 
like  to  have  pnnte<'  in  the  Recopu  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  entire 
text  of  the  report  from  which  my  figures 
came  This  report  was  compiled  by  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  and  cites  himdreds  upon  hun- 
dreds of  cases  of  .suicides  and  attempted 
suicides  as  well  as  illegal  sales  involving 
Librium.  Valium,  and  meprobamate  or 
Miltown 

The  manufacturer's  lawyers  argue  that 
no  dependence  develops  from  u-^e  of  Li- 
brium and  Valium,  but  this  report  shows 
clearly  that  phyncal  and  psycholotncal 
addiction  h.avc  been  recorded  and  :n 
great  numbers  No  matter  how  persua- 
sive the  Icbbyists  for  the<^e  drugs  may  te. 
we  must  distinguish  their  well-paid  rhet- 
oric from  the  simple,  uncomplicated 
facts  before  us. 

We  have  an  epu'.emio  of  tranquilizer 
deaths  directly  accountable  to  Libnum 
and  V.iiium  .-Xnd  I  mean  lust  that,  an 
eprJemic.  Wh.en  public  health  officials 
speak  :jf  epidemics.  the>  mean  a  n.^e  in 
recorded  cases  above  the  known  le\el  of 
previous  yeai . '  cases 

New  Yc-k  City,  for  example  had  173 
cases  cf  overdo.ses  of  Librium  in  1967; 
in  1968  the  figure  was  205 

In  1967  that  city  recorded  84  overdoses 
of  Vahum;  in  1968  tiiere  were  105. 

Mr  Pre-^ident.  the  rates  are  growing, 
a:.d  we  aio  asked  in  the  honeyed  tones 
of  the  manufacture:  s  best  lawyers  not 
to  require  detailed  recordkeeping  of  the 
ili.>position  of  these  drugs.  They  say  it 
IS  too  much  trouble  for  the  pharmacist 
and  the  manufacturer 

Trouble,  the  paperwork  may  well  be. 
But  no  more  trouble  than  accounting 
for  the  gross  earnings  of  the  manufac- 
turer The  problem  is  in  the  manufac- 
turers motive  for  keeping  records.  I  am 
sure  tax  accountants  and  accounts  re- 
ceivable clerks  are  spared  no  paperwork 
in  completing  their  jobs.  I  think  we  can 
ask  no  less  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
human  lives  by  the  thousands  each  year. 

And  just  as  the  Federal  Internal  Rev- 


enue Service  penalizes  the  companies  for 
inadequate  tax  records  and  payments,  so 
I  think  It  is  not  too  much  to  subject  the 
same  manufacturers,  distributors,  and 
dispen.sers  to  penalties  should  they  be  lax 
in  maintaining  inventory  and  disposi- 
tion records  of  their  products. 

What  would  be  the  result  if  tax  records 
were  off  as  much  as  New  York's  pharma- 
cies; if  the  tax  receipts  were  an  average 
of  38.14  percent  short  of  the  total  amount 
to  be  paid?  That  State  recorded  short- 
ages in  drugstore  inventories  of  186,646 
capsules  out  of  a  total  of  489.250  cap- 
siUes  to  be  accounted  for  in  less  than  9 
months,  in  just  22  drugstores. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  have  taken  this  time 
to  cite  the  abu.se  of  the.se  two  tranquil- 
izers because  the  opponents  to  this  bill 
insist  that  these  drugs  cause  no  harm. 

One  can  agree  with  them  when  they 
are  legally  dispen.sed  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  a  physician. 

But  I  am  talking  about  tho.se  millions 
of  pills  that  are  diverted  to  illegal  chan- 
nels and  abused  by  everyone  from  sui- 
cidal hou.>ewives  to  criminal  drug  addicts. 

I  think  it  imperative  that  this  Congress 
act  to  insure  that  manufacturers  be  just 
as  concerned  about  the  ultimate  physi- 
cal effect  of  their  product  as  they  are 
concerned  about  the  ultimate  financial 
profit  they  make  from  its  sales. 

They  fear  that  the.se  controls  will  in- 
timidate doctors  and  reduce  sales  of  these 
drugs. 

If  that  be  .so,  then  perhaps  the  doctors 
should  be  aware  of  the  drugs'  propensity 
for  finding  their  way  into  the  hands  of 
suicidal  patients  and  into  the  black 
market. 

I  see  no  reason  to  protect  the  manu- 
facturer's position  in  supplying  both  the 
druf"-'i.it  and  the  black  market. 

Of  course,  if  we  .sliut  off  the  black  mar- 
ket in  the-e  drugs,  the  manufacturer  will 
ultimately  lose  the  profit  from  thof«  orig- 
inal sale..,:  but  I  think  the  health  of  this 
Nation  is  worth  that  losc. 

So  that  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
be  advised  of  the  nature  of  the  abuse 
problem  jxised  by  these  drugs,  I  ask 
tmanimous  con.sent  that  the  study  en- 
titled "Report  on  Abuse  of  Librium  and 
Valium  Submitted  to  the  Subcommittee 
To  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency  by 
US,  Department  of  Justice.  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RjEprmr    on    Abpse    of    Liuridm    and    Valium 

SlBMlTTlD  TO  TH»:  Sl'B.-OM  MITTEE  To  InVES- 

ticmt:  Juvenile  DEHNguENtY  by  US  De- 
partment OF  Justice,  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
AND  Dangerous  Drugs 

INTRODULTION 

TJie  evidence  introduced  at  the  original 
hearing  dealt  with  ex.imple.s  of  .ibuse  or 
studies  showing  the  potential  for  abuse 
which  were  developed  prior  to  August.  1968, 
To  determine  the  current  status  of  these 
drugs  potential  for  abuse,  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  initiated  a 
limited  survey  within  each  cf  the  Bureau's 
14  Reglona  for  the  years  1967  through  1969. 
The  study  was  quite  restricted  in  that  gen- 
erally only  the  headquarters  city  of  the  Re- 
gion, the  State  agencleii  wherein  the  Regional 
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headquarters  U  located  and  one  additional 
city  were  covered.  Great  reliance  was  placed 
on  the  local  authorities  to  provide  informa- 
tion which  they  already  had  and  to  Initiate 
new  information  gathering  programs. 

The  following  information  Is  summarized 
by  State,  by  Region.  Complete  back  up  mate- 
rial Is  on  file  with  the  Bureau. 

GENERAL  SUMMARY 
I.  Evidence  relating  to  diversion:       | 


N 
ph 

jmlier  ol 

Shortages 

State 

audited 

Librium 

Vallum 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

... 

.      3 
? 

22 
10 
6 
13 

65.499 
2,023 
102.  270 
141  673 
68,171 
20,800 

39. 959 
1.989 

New  York 

84.376 

Florida 

Teias  

190. 501 
17. 530 

Calilornia 

18.643 

Total 400.436  352.998 

Total  both  drugs 753.434 


II  Individuals  lahing  Librium  and  or  Valium  on  their  own 
initiative  or  not  pursuant  to  sound  medical  advice:  Attempted 
suicides.  1.256.  suicides.  97.  adult  "accidental  ingestion"  929, 

III  Illegal  activities  invoking  Librium  and  or  Valium:  99. 


REGION  I. -MASSACHUSETTS 

Accountability  audit  investigations  of  pharmacies  were  con- 
ducted lointly  by  the  Bureau  oi  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  and  the  Massachusetts  Board  ol  Pharmacy.  A 
summary  ot  the  findings  ot  these  audits  follow: 


Pharmacy 


Period 
covered 


Shortages  > 


Librium      Valium 


Medford .  5C9  1069    ..     2,730  1,930 

F   4  E.  Bailey  i  Co 469  1C69...     1,950  3,285 

Star 4/69  10  69....  60,819  34,744 

Total  . 65,499         39.959 

Total  both  drugs 105,458 


>  By  number  of  capsules.  Various  dosage  units  for  each  drug 
are  combined  in  totals.  Not  all  dosage  units  or  both  drugs  audited 
in  every  store. 


I|.  The  following  tab!;  contains  a  summary  of  some  of  the  cases 
in  which  Librium  and  Valium  were  d3tected  during  police 
investigation  ol  othsr  drug  otfanses  in  Massachusetts: 


Date      Jurisdiction 


Circumstances 


8/69 Cambridge. 


4,69 


do. 


4,69... 

.         do    

2  69... 

do 

9/69... 

do 

3/69... 

.  Medford 

3'69... 

do 

2,'69. 


do. 


7,'69 Somerville. 


4/69 Dedham. 


Defendant  arrested  for  possession 
ot  marihuana.  Search  ot  premises 
revealed  marihuana,  Librium  and 
oth'r  dangerous  drugs. 

Defendant  arrested  for  possession 
ot  marihuana  and  barbiturates. 
Valium  also  seized  at  time  ot 
arrest 

Three  defendants  arrested  for  un- 
laAtuI  possession  ot  marihuana. 
Librium  also  lound. 

Acting  on  a  search  warrant  for  mari- 
huana and  LSD.  police  uncovered 
LSD  and  Librium. 

Marihuana.  Librium  and  LSD  taken 
in  drug  raid. 

Delendant  originally  arrested  for 
speeding  found  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  narcotics  and  Librium. 

Case  involved  forged  prescription 
lor  Librium  and  forged  applica- 
tion lor  MEDICAID.  Five  defend- 
ants arrested  in  raid  and  mari- 
huana. Librium  and  other  dan- 
gerous drugs  seizad.  Defendants 
previously  involved  with  glue 
sniffing. 

Delendants  arrested  for  robbery 
ot  pharmacy  in  which  narcotics, 
DACA  drugs,  Librium  and  Valium 
were  taken.  Previously  been 
arrested  In  other  possession  of 
harmful  drugs  cases. 

Defendant  arrested  in  connection 
with  drug  store  robbery.  Drugs 
recovered  included  narcotics, 
DACA  drugs,  and  Librium. 

Four  juveniles  arrested  in  auto- 
mobile found  to  be  in  possession 
of  Librium  and  marihuana. 


III.  A  survey  o(  sevtral  publK  health  facilities,  poison  control 
centers  and  law  enforcement  agencies  within  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  revealed  the  following  data  on  incidents 
indicative  of  abuse  of  Librium  and  Valium : 


Drug 


Adult, 

At- 

acci- 

tempted 

dental 

Sui-        sui- 

inges- 

cide       cide 

tion  : 

Librium  alone 15  11 

Librium  plus  other  drugs 1  13  5 

Valium  alone  _ 7  7 

Valium  plus  other  drugs ..  5    

Totals 1  40  23 


'  Includes  ingest  kin  by  children  over  12  years  of  age  and  adults 
under  60  whk:h,  though  not  classified  as  suicide  attempts  by 
responsible  medial  or  public  authorities,  indicate  suicidal  situ- 
ations because  ot  other  drugs  ingested  simultaneously  with  the 
Librium  andor  Valium  or  for  other  reasons. 


REGION  1,— RHODt  ISLAND 

Accountability  audit  investigations  wer:  conducted  on  two 
pharmacies  by  the  State  ot  Rhode  Island  Division  of  Drug 
Control,  #  summary  of  their  findings  follows 


Shortages  ' 


Pharmacy 


Period 
covered 


Librium 


Valium 


Adams  Drug  Store 1/68  10/69  1,555 

Adams  Drug  Co 10,'68-11;69  468 

Totals 2.023 

Total  both  drugs 4.012 


636 
1.353 


1,989 


■  By  number  ot  capsules.  Varkius  dosage  units  for  each  drug 
are  combined  in  totals.  Not  all  dosage  units  or  both  drugs  audited 
in  every  store. 


II.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  incidents  indicative  of  abuse 
of  Librium  and  Valium  which  were  received  from  public 
health  officials  In  Rhode  Island  for  the  period  1967-68: 


Adult 

At- 

accidental 

tempted 

inges- 

Drug 

suicide 

Suicide 

Kicks 

tion  1 

Librium  alone 

5 

1  , 

Librium  plus  other 

drugs 

4 

1 

Valiu.ti  alone 

2 

1 

Valium  plus  other 

drugs 

1 

Total 

12 

1 

1 

1 

<  Includes  Ingestion  by  children  over  12  years  of  age  and 
adults  under  60  which,  though  not  classified  as  suicide  attempts 
by  responsible  medical  or  public  authorities,  indicate  suicidal 
situations  because  of  other  drugs  ingested  simultaneously  with 
the  Librium  and/or  Vallum  or  for  other  reasons. 


REGION  1.  CONNECTICUT.— Police  authorities  of  the  State  ol 
Connecticut  reported  for  1968,  12  criminal  cases  where  the 
defendants  were  found  to  be  in  possession  of  Librium  in  violation 
of  the  law. 


REGION  2.-NEW  JERSEY 

The  Professional  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  New  Jersey 
Slate  Board  of  Pharmacy  initiated  six  invest.gations  ol 
pharmacies  from  1968  to  the  present  which  resulted  m 
undercover  purchases  of  Librium  (no  attempt  was  made 
to  purchase  Vallum).  Each  store  was  subsequently  involved 
in  disciplinary  action  for  these  Illegal  sales 


Pharmacy 


Amount 
Number  of  Libium 
of  sales   purchased    Board  action 


White's.  

3 

535 

J600  line. 

Lebow's  Pharmacy, 

8 

no 

$2,500  fine  plus 

Inc. 

license  sus- 
pended for 
14  days. 

Belmont 

2 

20 

1100  fine. 

Roseville  Drug  Center. 

4 

50 

J500  fine. 

Edwards' 

2 

35 

Do. 

Phillips' 

3 

35 

License  sus- 
pended for 
14  days. 

Total 

22 

785 

II.  A  survey  ol  the  Newark,  N.J  .  Police  Narcotic  Squad  tor  the 
year  1968  revealed  the  following: 


Case 

No. 


5790 


6032 
5879 
5433 


Date 

127'68 

2  20 '68 
11  22  68 
7  28  68 


Number 
o(  de- 
fendants 


Summary 


Creating  a  disturbance  and 
illepal  possession  of 
Tumal  and  Librium. 

Illegal  possession  of 
Libr.um  and  heroin. 

Illegal  pcssession  of 
Librium  and  marihuana. 

Illegal  possession  ol 
Librium  and  loaded 
lirearms. 


REGION  2.-NEW  YORK 

An  examination  ol  the  records  of  t.'ie  New  York  State  Board 
ol  Pharmacy  from  1967  to  date  revealed  that  out  of  a  total 
ot  37  Illegal  drug  sales  made  to  inspectors  of  the  Board 
ol  pharmacies.  Librium  and  or  Valium  were  involved  in  10 
ol  the  sales.  Accountability  audit  investigations  were  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  m  con- 
lunction  with  the  State  authorities  in  the  10  stores  which 
hod  illegally  sold  the  Librium  and  Valium  and  in  12  other 
stores  involved  in  illegal  sales  ol  drugs.  Twenty  of  these 
audits  were  conducted  in  New  York  City  and  two  in  Buffalo. 
The  audits  covered  the  period  from  January  1  to  September 
26. 1969.  A  summary  ol  the  findings  of  these  audits  follows: 


Drug  short 


Amt 
to  be 

3C- 

No.  counted 
stores          for 

in       from 
which      1,1, '59 
drug           to  Amount 
short   9'2669       short 

Percent 

short 

Librium  Caps  5  mgs  14    72,800  23,723  32.58 

Librium  Caps  10  mgs 19  217.150  78.547  36.17 

Vallum  Tabs  2  mgs 13    57,900  21.717  37.50 

Valium  Tabs  5  mgs. 16  141,400  62,659  44.31 

Total .489.250  186,646      38,14 

(average) 


II.  An  examination  of  the  records  of  the  New  York  City  Poison 
Control  Center  for  the  years  1967,  1968.  and  the  first 
9  months  ot  1%9,  reveals  numerous  incidents  ol  excessive 
ingestion  of  Librium,  Valium  and  other  tranquilizers. 
Although  the  causes  of  injury  are  not  available  tor  the 
years  1%7  and  1968,  from  the  nature  of  the  operation  of 
the  Poison  Control  Centers  they  can  be  attributed  to  either 
accidental  or  intentional  (suicidal)  overdoses.  For  the 
cases  reported  in  the  first  9  months  ot  1969,  it  is  known 
that  ten  involved  attempted  suicides.  One  ot  the  cases 
involved  an  accidental  overdose  by  an  adult  who  admitted 
he  I  legally  obtained  the  Librium  from  one  ot  the  phar- 
macies discussed  in  the  previous  section.  A  summary  of 
the  results  of  the  examination  of  the  Poison  Control 
Center  records  follows.  The  figures  do  not  contain  incidents 
of  Ingestion  by  children  under  12  years  of  age  or  adults 
over  60  years  of  age. 


Drug 


1967 


1968 


1969 
l/l-9,'30 


Librium 

173 
84 
17 

205 
105 
19  .... 

21 

Valium 

20 

Unspecified  tranquilizers 

Total 

274 

329 

41 

III.  Information  obtained  from  the  files  of  the  New  York  State 

Department  ot  Health  for  the  years  1967  and  1%8  also 
shows  223  incidents  cf  poisonings  involving  Librium  and 
114  involving  Valium,  either  alone  with  each  other  or  in 
coniunction  with  other  harmful  drugs.  Although  the  in- 
lormation  generally  did  not  distinguish  between  suicides 
attempted  suicides  and  accidental  ingestions,  the  age  cf 
the  person  and  other  drugs  ingested  indicated  a  suicidal 
tendency  in  55  of  these  cases,  at  least  one  ot  which  re- 
sulted in  death.  The  figures  do  not  contain  incidents  in- 
volving children  under  12  years  of  age  or  adults  over  60. 

IV.  An  examination  of  the  records  of  the  New  York  City 

medical  axamlnars  revealed  several  examples  of 
deaths  in  which  Librium  and  Valium  were  Involved. 
These  findings  are  summarized  below: 


Date  of 
death 


Sex     Age    Lab  findings 


11,67 

F 

26 

Librium  metabohte. 

4, '67 

F 

59 

Ltbr'um. 

8,67 

M 

46 

Librium  poisoning. 

8'67 

M 

45 

Libriumand  Placidyl.' 

868 

F 

45 

Acute  barbiturate  poisoning.' 

9/68 

F 

21 

Do.: 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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S«i     Ag«    Lab  hndingi 


9S« 

F 

57 

::s8 

F 

43 

r&8 

F 

35 

:m 

M 

40 

8S« 

F 

36 

16« 

M 

43 

?6« 

F 

49 

4  68 

F 

58 

6->8 

F 

39 

9&« 

F 

.'3 

■  53 

F 

35 

6  68 

M 

;'5 

1  69 

F 

33 

1  '^- 

V 

J 

5«9 

y 

11 

5  69 

y 

:6 

6  69 

F 

■b 

6  69 

M 

:6 

6  69 

F 

51 

6  69 

M 

5U 

6S9 

F 

5« 

:63 

y 

)) 

3  59 

F 

33 

6  63 

y 

:3 

Ovatdoseol  Seconal ' 

Ovardoseof  Librium 

Overdose  of  Librium  and  Oarvon. 

PiKidyl' 

Darvon  • 

0»e'3ose  0'  unknown  drugs.' 

Baib  lurales  and  Placidyl  found.' 

Barbiturates  found  • 

Barbiturates  and  Oonden  delected  • 

0»er3ose  of  Valium 

Barb  (urates  and  Morphine." 

Overdose  of  Lbnum 

Alcohol  detected  ' 

ATObarbitol  and  Secobarbitoi  found  ' 

Phenothazmeand  Impjairnne found.* 

ValiuTi  found. 

Barbiturates  found." 

Uar<on  loufid.i- 

Barbtu'stes'ound  i' 

AmocarSiti.  sndSecobarb  talfound.: 

Ba'ft.tu'Jtes  fou-^l  " 

L.Dr  um  and  Oarvon  found  " 

j<er'>se    ^1    Lciium.    Be.iedryl    and 

DaiDifjrjtes 
Ojiales  not  detected  •• 


REGION  3.-PENNSYLVAMA 

I  A  survey  o'  several  public  hea'th  taci'ilir-s,  pc'srn  control 
centers  8"d  'aw  enln'C'-n»nt  sjeoci's  witfim  the  Slate  ot 
Pemsri.a-ij  revea  eJ  the  to.icx-nj  Jata  on  incidents  in- 
dicati.e  :'  abu  .e  of  Librium  and  Vauum. 


Cmi 


Attemoled 
su'C  des 


Librium  alone 

Librium  plus  ottier  irujj 

Valium  alor"?     


22 

1 

14 


Tola  5. 


37 


Drug 


A.iijit  "ac- 

Attempted    cidental  in- 

suicide    gestioru"  ■ 


Adult  deaths. 

drugs 

found  ii 

syitom  > 


Librium  alone.. 
Librium  plus  other 

drugs 

Valium  alone     

Vaiijm  plus  other 

drugs.... 

Totol 


33 

S 

6 


1  Vials  of  Libnum.  Ooridtn.  Tu.r.ai  and  PUcidyl  found  at 

jcene  ot  ieatn 
'  L  D-ium  'oun**  at  sceie  of  death 

•  His'a-»  of  lak  ng  Librium 

<  His'-  •  Qt  s.iCiJal  ingestion  of  L^b-iu-r  jnj  Seconal 
iLibriu-n.  Antobuse  and  Cniora    H,d-ate  loun::  at  scene  ol 

'  T«o  empty  boxes  of  Librium  and  Darvon  found  at  sce^e  ol 

deatn 
■  "  s':-»  :l  tamnj  Va  '  jm,  Donlen  ani  Tnora:  ne 
I  t-Tiity  bctre  of  va  um  and  barSitu'ate  louiiJ  at  see  <  ot 

dea  t*i 

•  History  ol  using  Varum  and  Dofiden 
I    Histo-(  ot  using  Va  I'j-n  and  Seconal 

iiSjici:lenote  j-!e-','.  !;atf  es of  Valium.  Librium  and  s'eep- 
ng  oiis  found  a'  see  -e  31  leatn 

a  Nine  empt.  .lais  ot  Lib'i-jm,  Darvon  and  otiier  drugs  founj 
at  icene  ol  Jeain 

u  Lib-i'jm.  ar'3  Tuina'  fou-1  at  scene  of  death 

'<  SoiciJe  note  LiO'ium  Valium  an-)  Seconal  to-nd  at  scene  of 
deatn 

u  Empty  via  s  ol  .aiium  Libium  a'1  Darvon  found  at  scene 
0.'  death 

•  Hutony  of  using  ma'  riuana  and  Tnorazine.  Found  deiJ 
with  Va  !um  and  Melia'il  nearby 


BEGUN   3      DELAWARE 

ptorma!  on  obta  red  Imm  vai  nus  autfic  ties  ■'  '^e  S'l''  -f 
Delaware  reveai  the  'oMo-inj  ,nc  de-ts  of  J- jg  atruse  1:  ca- 
tive  0'  ftie  atiuse  ot  L  Dr. urn 

1    One  sue  ie  att' Buted  t:  L-br  um 
3    Fcur  adult  deatfis  ohere  Librum    either  a  nre  or  m 
coniucvon  «  'h  ofer  d'ljgi  *as  'ound  m  the  svstem 

3'  The  F  B  I    reported  the  ca',e  ot  an    nd  vnt.ai  «no  »i 
found   nule   out' de   an    acaitmeni   hu  Idmj   r^smj^  r,    3 
statue    He  wa-.  '  ■.<■^  to  under  the  n-huence  of  Lj^ 
li,s  apj-'-s''   '•-'  '■.    i  ;»  h«;.oder'nic  need'es  *n  en 
•ee  stoie'"  t'om  a   .A  nosp'ta.,  and  a   ;^ounce  bag  Q" 
Loruri 


REGION  3.-Nt^  jFRStV  (MIDDLE  AND  50UTH-5N 
NEW  JERSEV) 

In'ormat.on  obta.r.ed  from  various  pi-b"C  heai'h  cficai*  - 
s-„'»»-n  and  mdre  New  Jersey  r»v»a.ed  the  follow -j 
inc'Lle-ts  involving  L'bnum  a-d  Vanum  which  were  indicative 
of  abuse 


4S 


10 


1  Includes  inj^sticn  by  children  Over   1?  years  of  age    and 

adijits  under  60  Alien  though  "ot  class. fiej  as  suicide  attempts 
bv  resconsiOie  inedicai  O'  pjbic  ai-tho'  les,  indicate  suicnai 
SitjatHons  because  ol  other  Jai".  ingested  simjltanecusly  *ith 
Librium  anj  or  Valiuni  or  •-'  j|n»r  'easons. 

1  Inlormation  supij-ed   by  Philadelphia  County  medical  ei- 
a  miners  office. 


REGION  4    -MARrLASO 

I  T'l'  lollowms  information  was  received  Irom  th«  Baltimore 
Medical  Eumner's  Office  concerning  dejttis  where 
Librium  was  invtiived 


Aljit 
"iccidenlal 
ingestior-,'  1 


Age    Sax     Cause  ot  dutli 


1  Inc  udes  ingestion  by  children  over  12  years  of  a^e  and 
adu.ts  under  5ij  which,  though  not  classified  as  su  c  de  atlempB 
by  responsible  medical  or  pubic  authoril.es.  indicate  suicidal 
iituat  pns  because  ot  other  drugs  ingested  umultareously  w  tn 
the  Litr  urn  and  or  Varum  or  for  other  reasons. 


39 

F 

24 

.   M 

6S    . 

F 

35 

y 

57 

M 

23.. 

F 

lnto»icatron   alcohol   Librium  and  Piai-idyl 
Overdose   Librium  ani   Darvon     hnown   to  u.'. 

narcoli.-s  and  LSD  (ruled  suicide). 
O.erdose  Tuma'   Lib'um   Mellaril 
Overdose  Dilantin,  Librium 
0»e;dnse  Librium  and  Oarvon 
O.erjose  Librium  and  barti'urates  (ruled  sui 

cide). 


II  Information  obtained  from  f'e  Maryland  Poison  Inlo-mation 
C»nt»r  Baltmore  C  t»  H»alth  Uetartment,  .ml  several 
hospitals  .n  Maryland  and  Virginia  revealed  63  cases  ot 
adult  ingestions  of  Librium  and  Valium. 


REGION   5.-  FLORIDA 

1  Oun-g  1969  the  F.orida  State  Board  ot  Pharmacy  conducted 
accountafci  it»  audits  tor  Libriu""  and  Valium  m  10  pharma- 
cies only.  The  results  ol  the  audit-  'oMow 


Period 


Shortages ' 


Action   by 
Board  of 


Pnarmacr 


covered    Librium      Valium    Pharmac, 


Corazo-  de  lesus...  l'68-2«9 
A-dr»s   Pharmacy      7  68  3'69 

I  n.-.. 

Fa'n-acia  Continen-     1 '68  3  69 

fa! 
Vdiiiiams  City  Drug     '.^3  0  «9 


34  58; 

37  339 


46  3!"     Pending 
3"  669     Fine. 


23, 298      36  :%     Pending. 


Sar  Rojue.. 
Drug  Center 


!  69  8  69 
:  %8  'j  «9 


2. 08C    Hean.i 

recom- 
mended 
743        1  680        Do. 

lu.  885     Hearing 

sched- 
uled. 
Riverside  Prescrip-    7/M  3/S9  ^°"^- 

Wi'mamiReull.....  !M-5«9  4,091     Proba- 
tion. 

CoralWay  1*9769        4.213        4  367     Hearing 

sched- 
uled. 

Ce-'ral 163-1*9      41,494      4'. 118    License 

Tot»ls 141.673     l3u  5)1 

Total  both       332,174 

drugs. 


vohed. 


in  every  store. 


PFGION   5  -FLORIDA 


II  A  survey  ol  numerous  pubic  health  facilities,  poison  contro 
centers  and  law  enforcement  agencies  within  the  State  of 
Florida  revealed  the  following  data  on  incidents  indicative 
ol  abuse  of  Librium  and  Valium 


Drug 


Adult' 

'■jcci-  Illegal 
A|.      denial  sale, 
tennted      inges-  posses- 
Suicide       suicide      tion"  sion 


Librium  aione 
Librium    -no  racord  of 

other  drugs .- 

Librium  plus  other 

drugs    

Vallum  alone         

Valium     no  record  of 

other  Jrjjs 
Vallum  plus  other  drugs. 


23 

1 
1 


10 


Total. 


29 


18 


'  Does  not  include  persons  under  12  or  over  50  or  persons 
whose  age  is  unknown  An  ingestion  is  classified  'accidental" 
unless  a  physician  or  competent  public  ofhcial  has  specifically 
ruled  that  it  was  suicidal  attemf  Questionaole  cases  classihed 
as  acciitental. 


REGION  5.-CE0RGIA 

I  A  survey  of  numerous  public  health  facilities,  poison  control 
centers  and  law  enforcement  agencies  within  the  State  of 
Georgia  revealed  the  following  data  on  incidents  indicative 
of  abu--e  ot  Librium  and  Valium. 


Drug 


Adult' 

"acci-  Illegal 

At-     dental  sale, 

tempted     inges-  posses- 

Suicide    suicide       tion"  sion 


Librium  alone 

Librium— no  record  Ol 

other  drugs 

Librium  plus  other  drugs. 

Valium  alone . .    

Valium  -  no  record  of 

other  drugs   

Valium  plus  other  drugs.. 


20 
23 


17 
3 


Totals 


63 


1  Does  not  include  persons  under  12  or  over  60  or  persons 
whose  age  is  unknown  An  ingestion  is  classified  "accidental" 
unless  a  physidan  or  competent  public  official  has  specifically 
ruled  that  it  was  suicidal  attempt  Questionable  cases  classified 
ai  accidental. 

REGION  5 -SOUTH  CAROLINA 

A  case  report  was  received  by  the  Columbia.  South  Carolina 
Ofice  ol  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  Irom 
the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  concerning  the  abuse  of 
dangerous  drugs  by  a  young  Na/y  WAVE.  The  subiecl.  a 
rather  immature  and  highly  emotional  person,  admitted  to 
taking  various  dangerous  drugs  off  and  on  over  a  period  of 
t»»o  years.  The  drugs  abused  included  Librium,  Valium, 
Ritalin  and  Meprobemate.  On  two  xcasions  the  girl  attempted 
suicide  OiKe  with  Librium  and  Darvon  and  the  second  time 
with  Valium  alone.  The  drugs  m  question  were  obtained 
both  by  prescription  and  by  pilferage.  She  admitted  to  giving 
some  of  these  drugs  to  her  friends  on  various  occasions  but 
denied  wiling  them.  The  Navy  diJ  not  institute  court-martial 
action  nor  was  any  action  ini'ialed  against  the  girl  by  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugv 


REG'ON  6— IMICHIGAN 

Informathn   obtained  from  hospda's  in  Michigan  Indicated  the 
t0';wlig  suicide  attempts  involving  Librium: 


Hospifal 

Pontlac  General. 
Blodgett 


Circumstances 


St  Joseph (Ann 
Artror). 


1  By  number  c'  capsules.  Various  dosage  units  lor  each  drug 
are  combined  m  tc'jis.  Not  a'l  dosage  uniB  or  both  drugs  audited 


2  cases    ot    attempted    suicide    with 
Librium  during  1968. 

3  cases    of    attempted    suicide    with 
Librium    during    l%7-68. 

23-year-old   female  attempted   suJcida 

with  Librium  in  1968 
S2-year-old   female   attempted   uicidt 

with  Librium  in  1%8 
30-year-old    female  attempted  suicide 

with  Librium  and  Donnatal  in  1%8. 


z: 

X 


I 


January  28,  1970 
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REGION  6. -OHIO 


I.  The  Cuyahoga,  Ohio  County  Coroner's  Office  provided  the 
following  information  relating  to  deaths  Involving  Libriuin 
and  Valium: 


Age    Set      Date        Circumstances 


51     F         6  67        Suicide-Valium    in    combination    with 

other  drugs. 
47     F         8  67        Suicide— Librium,      barbiturates      «nd 

other  drugs 
49     M         3  67         Librium  and  Ooriden. 


58    M 


1168       Probable  suicide— Valium  and  Elavil. 


II.  In'ormalion  obtained  from  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  lor 
the  year  1%7  revealed  the  following:  One  case  of  attempted 
suicide  involving  Librium  and  Darvon,  One  case  of  at- 
tempted Suicide  involving  Librium.  Valium,  alcohol  and 
Oarvon 


REGION  7. -ILLINOIS 

I.  The  Chicago  Police  Department  reported  18  cases  involving 

illegal  suie  and  or  possession  of  L.trium  for  the  period  Jan. 
1,1967  to  Aug  31.1969  In  4  ol  the  cases  the  persons  were 
sentenced  by  the  court  The  remaining  cases  either  are 
pending  or  have  beon  discharged,  usually  because  the  evi- 
dence was  obtained  by  a  faulty  warrant. 

II.  The  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Health  reported  the  follow- 

ing deaths  involving  Librium  and  Valium  for  the  years 
1967-69. 


Drug 


Age    Sex     Date    Circumstances 


Librium 63  M 

Do.     ...   60  F 

Librium,  Tellrin 58  M 

Librium,  Darvon.  Opiate 25  M 

Librium .    .    . 45  M 

Valium 60  F 

Chloral  hydrate ..--  42  F 

Valium,  Aspirin.  Thor-  47  F 
axme,  Stela/ine.  Potas- 
sium Chloride.  Diaiide. 
Nardel.  Dexednne. 

Librium 46  F 

Do 72  F 

Librium,  Meprotiamate. 38  M 

Valium.  Chloriromazine...  55  M 

Va'ium,  Tnavii 56  F 


866 

4  66 

5  66 
5  67 

8  67 

9  67 


Suicide. 

Accident 

Undetermined. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

3 '67  Suicide. 
12  57  Do. 


7  68 

8  68 
7  68 
5  58 

9  68 


Undetermined. 
Suicide. 
Do. 
Accident 
Undetermined. 


Ill  The  Illinois  Dep.'.rtment  of  Public  Safety,  Division  ol  Nar- 
cotic Control,  reported  the  following  cases  of  illegal  activi- 
ties m.olving  Librium  and  Valium  dcring  the  period  July 
1%7  to  July  1969. 


Case  No. 


S  315-D. 


Dale 


Circumstances 


8  67. 


S-333  D 1'67 

C-220-D 12  67 

S-559.- 12  57 

S  353-D 268 

S-612.. 568 

S  426-0 3'69 

S-451D 7'£9 

S-4b2   D 7  69 

S-399-0 1168 

S-287-D 1'69 

S-426-D 3  69 

S-441-D 6  69 

S-445-D 7  69 

S-451-D ;  69 

S-462-D 869 


Large  number  ol  25  mg,  Librium  and  55 
cigarettes  impregnated  with  Librium 
purchased  by  State  narcotic  agent 

Valium,  illegal  possession. 

Librium,  illegal  possession. 

Librium  and  Valium,  illegal  possession. 

Librium,  illegal  possession. 
Do. 

Librium  purchased  by  State  narcotic 
agent  from  nonpharmacist  in  drug- 
store. 

Librium  and  Vailum.  illegal  possession. 

Librium,  illegal  possession. 

Valium.  Illegal  possession. 

Librium,  Illegal  possession. 
Do. 

Valium,  illegal  possession. 

Librium,  illegal  possession. 

Librium  and  Valium,  illegal  possession. 

Librium,  illegal  possession. 


IV.  Police  officials   in   Rockford,   III.,   reported  the   following 
illegal  activities  involving  Librium: 


Sex         Age       Date    Circumstances 


M  30  11 '68  Librium— illegal  possession. 

M  22  3  69            Do. 

M  22  6  69            Do. 

M  18  10  68           Do. 


The  Rockford  Coroner's  Office  also  reported  that  a  23-year-old 
woman  committed  suicide  with  Librium. 
V.  The    Northern    Illinois    Crime    Laboratory    reported    the 
following: 

1.  A  37-year-old  man  was  involved  in  an  automobile  accident 

while  driving  under  the  influenc*  of  Librium. 

2.  A  39-year-old  woman  was  involved  in  a  three-car  accidant 

(vtiile  driving  under  the  influence  of  Vallum. 


REGION  7.-INDIANA 

I.  Ths  Hammond.  Indiana  Poison  Control  Center  and  the  Ham- 
mond Police  reported  the  following  attempted  suicides 
involving  Librium  and  Valium 


Drug  1965        1966        1%7        1%8         1969 


Librium 5  6  9  4 

Librium  plus 

other  drugs 

Valium 1  1  1 

Valium  plus 

other  drugs 

Total 5  7  10  5 

Total  all 
drugs...  39 


12 


II.  Police  and  public  heath  officials  in  Lake  County,  Indiana 
reported  the  following: 


Drug 


Deaths 

Attempted  due  to 

suicide       Suicide      overdose 


Librium  alone 1 

Librium  plus  other  drugs 

Total 1 


III    Police  and  public  health  officials  in  Indianapolis  reported 
the  following: 


Drug 


Attempted 
suicide 


Suicide 


Librium  alone 

Librium  plus  other  drugs 

Valium  plus  other  drugs 

3 

2 

2 

i 

ToUl 

7 

1 

REGION  8.— LOUISIANA 

Inquiries  made  of  various  police  and  public  health  officials  in 
Orleans  Parish,  La.,  with  respect  to  incidents  involving 
Librium  during  the  year  1968,  revealed  the  following: 


Drug 


Attempted 
suicide 


Suicide 


Illegal 
possession 


Librium 12 

Ubrlum  and  Oarvon...  1 

Valium 1 

Total 14 


REGION  8.— TENNESSEE 

Inquiries  made  of  various  police  and  public  health  officials  In 
Davidson  County,  Tennessee,  with  respect  to  incidents 
involving  Librium  and  Valium,  for  the  year  1968,  revealed  the 
following: 


Drug 


Attempted 
suicides 


Librium 

Valium 

Total. 


16 
4 


20 


REGION  9.— WISCONSIN 

A  survey  of  public  health  and  police  officials  in  the  greater  Mil- 
waukee metropolitan  area  revealed  the  following  incidents 
indicative  ot  abuse  of  Librium  and  Valium : 


Adulti 

"Acci-  Illegal 
dental  posses- 
Drug                              ingestion"  Deaths             sion 


Librium 

Librium  plus  other  drugs... 

Valium 

Valium  plus  other  drugs 

Total 


44  3  5 
1  

19 

1  

65  3  5 


>  Includes  ingestion  by  persons  over  12  years  of  age  but  less 
than  60.  No  lUnires  wars  available  as  to  which  of  these  consti- 
tvted  attempted  suicides.  Figures  do  not  include  50  cases  of 
ingastion  of  Librium  and  33  cases  of  ingestion  of  Valium  which 
required  hospitalization  but  for  wtiom  the  age  of  the  patient  was 
natrcporttd. 


REGION  lO.-IOWA 


I.  The  following  information  was  obtained  from  various  police 
officials  in  the  State  of  Iowa  relative  to  the  abuse  of  Librium 
and  Valium: 


Sex     Age    Date 


Circumstances 


M  7    12/68 Defendant  arrested  for  unlawful 

possession  of  dangerous  drugs. 
Also  found  to  be  in  illegal 
possession  of  Librium. 

F  22    1I'63.. Defendant  arrested  for  unlawful 

possession  of  dangerous  drugs. 
Also  found  to  be  in  illegal 
possession  of  Librium 

M  21     11/68 Defendant  arrested  for  unlawful 

possession  of  dangerous  drugs 
Also  found  to  oe  in  illegal 
possession  of  Librium. 

M  21     11/68 Defendant  arrested  for  unlawful 

possession  of  dangerous  drugs 
Also  found  to  be  in  illegal 
possession  of  Librium. 

F  32    7,68 Defendant  arrested  for  unlawfu 

possession  of  dangerous  drugs. 
Also  found  to  be  in  illegal 
possession  of  Librium. 

M  22    3/58 Defendant  arrested  by  Des 

Moines  Police  Department  for 
unlawful  possession  of  dan- 
gerous drugs.  Also  found  to 
be  In  unlavvful  possession 
of  Librium.  Defendant  was 
subsequently  arrested  by 
agents  of  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  for  illegal  sale  of  LSD. 

M  17    2,'58.._ Defendant  arrested  for  unlawful 

possession  of  dangerous  drugs. 
Also  found  to  be  in  illegal 
possession  of  Librium  and 
Valium. 


The  Iowa  Poison  Information  Center  and  the  Polk  County 
Medical  Examiner  furnished  the  following  information 
relative  to  the  abuse  of  Librium  and.or  Valium. 

1.  A  45-year-old  woman  attempted  suicide  by  ingesting 
107  capsules  of  Valium — strength  unknown. 

2.  A  50-yaar-old  woman  committed  suicide  with  Valium. 

3.  A  44-year-old  male  died  in  jail  following  a  drinking 
spree  during  which  large  quantities  of  Librium  were  in- 
gested. The  subject  known  to  have  obtained  100  Librium 
capsules  on  a  falsified  prescription  the  day  before  his 
death  occurred. 


REGION  10.— MISSOURI 

I.  The  St  Louis  County  Coroner's  Office  provided  the  following 
information  relative  to  adult  deaths  in  which  Librium  and/or 
Valium  were  involved: 


Age    Sex 


Date    Circumstances 


55    F  6j'68    Valium  and  Carbrital— ruled  suicide. 

46    M  7/68    Librium — open  verdict  but  probable 

suicide — subject  very  despondent 
30    F  S.ieS    Valium  and  whiskey— accidental  fatal 

overdose. 

39  M  7/68    Librium  and  Boctin— open  verdict- 

no  witnesses. 

40  F  1/67    Librium,  Placidyl,  Sodium  ButJsol— 

suicide. 
7     M  3/67    Librium,  Noludar,  and  whiskey. 

36    F  3/67    Librium,  Oarvon  and  Preludin — 

suicide. 

38    F  3/67    Librium,  Doriden,  Seconal,  alcohol- 

suicide. 

64    M  3,'67    Librium,  Tuinal,  alcohoL 

46    F  5'67    Librium,  Elavil — suicide. 

58    M  9/67    Librium,  Tuinal,  Amytal,  Seconal— 

suicide. 

77    F  9/67    Librium,  Methyprylon — suicide 

64    M  10/67    Librium— suicide. 


Information  obtained  from  various  police  and  public  health 
officials  in  Kansas  City.  Missouri,  revealed  fhe  following 
incidents  involving  Librium  and  Valium: 


Drug 


Attempted 
suicide       Suicide 


Librium 39 

Librium  plus  other  d  rugs 19 

Valium... 6 

Valium  plus  other  drugs 4 

Totals- 68 
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REGION  11  -OKLAHOMA 


I.  The  tO''owing  ntotmition  «i«  oOli"'ed  trom  the  Okuhomi 
Cl^y  Police  Department  relative  to  abuse  of  Librium  and 
Valium  lor  1967  1969 


I  liKiudej  inje?ton  b»  perion?  3»e'  12  and  i«5  tian  60 
yein  old  which  urere  not  officiall»  designated  as  j^empied 
suicijes. 

II  The  Bureaj  o'  Narcotics  and  Di'igerous  O'ugs  receved  ■ 
communication  trom  an  adult  "'la  »ho  Claimed  to  be 
dependent  an  Lit)rium.  The  habituation  enoivea  out  ot 
P  R  N.  prescription  tor  the  drug  which  waj  given  to  the 
patient  b»  hu  pnjrsician  many  -nonthj  previously.  Al- 
though the  uatieni  indicated  he  wis  under  the  care  ol  a 
physician  m  his  attempt  to  breaK  the  habituation,  he 
oas  eiperiencmg  consideiable  difcuity  in  doing  so. 

REGION  U  -TEXAS 

.  The  io<lo«»  ng  mlormation  -eiati.e  to  L'b-'um  and  Val  um  was 
received  Irom  authorities  at  Parkland  Hospital,  Dallas.  Tei. 
and  police  officials: 


Dtu( 


Adult 
Attempted      accidental  Illegal 

suicide   ingestions"  ■     possession 


LiS'ium.. 
Librium  plus  other 

drugs 

ValHim -. 

Valium  plus  other 

drugs.    . 

TotiJ 


3 

2 

2 

2 


I  Includes  overdoses  by  perspns  over  1?  and  under  SO  years 
o(  age  which  we'«  not  officiaii»  flesi/inatel  as  jtreir  jreri  suicides, 
but  which  could  po>sibly  nat»  been  suicidal 

II.  The  Taxes  State  Board  ol  PharmKv  'eporte'l  'hat  it  com- 

pleted a  violation  hearing  on  ?"  shi-rrjces  during 
September  1969  0'  these  case.  1.'  nvoived  the  leh  hng 
ol  O'escriptions  by  uhjfTiacisIs  and  i  pnyoi»ed  the  rehlling 
ol  prescriptions  by  uiiicensed  persons,  without  authoriia- 
tion  o»  the  arescrib  ng  phvsician, 

REGION  11. -TEXAS 

III.  Acc->u''tabilitv    audit    in«estigations   ol    pharniKtes   were 

conducts  |0i  ntly  bv  the  Buteaij  o*  Narcotics  a-iJ  Danger- 
ous Drugs  and  the  Te«as  Board  ol  Pha-mKy,  A  sumT-jry 
ol  the  findings  ol  these  audits  lollows 


Shortages ' 


Ptiarmacy 


Period 
covered 


Librium 


Valium 


DtKe-ln  Prescription              169  10  69  17  136  1.266 

Shop 

Lori.ne  Pharmacy                   5  69  10  63  4,836  10,023 

Reuli  Super                             169-10  69  29.166  1.067 

St.  A-thony  Hotel    .     ..        169-1069     .    .  80 

Forj. Painter 169-1069  7,091  434 

Dorchester 169-1069  9.942  1560 

T«M 68.171  17.530 

Total  both  drugs 85.701 


Date  ol 
arrest 


Drug 


Summary 


REGION  12.— ARIZONA     Continued 


REGION  12.-UTAH 


Date  of 
arrest 


Drug 


Summary 


Drug 

Attempted 
suicde 

Adult 

Accidental 

mgestna"  > 

3  69 

11  68 

Lib'ium 

Librium  plus  other  drugs 

Valium.  .                        ..... 

Vaiiu-n  plus  other  drugs 

S 

1 
4 

I 

14 

2 

2 

3  69 

Total 

12 

18 

'  3v  number  ol  capsules.  Audit  covered  only  Librium  10  mg. 

and  Valium  10  mg. 

REGION  12  -ARIZONA 

I.  The  loHowing  information  w.i:  ohtjii-ed  from  the  in.'nna 
State  NaiaJtKS  tntoicement  Division  and  other  AriiOia 
law  enforcement  agenc  es 


Valium 


Valium. 


Valium 


Defendant  cfaigel  with  possession  ol 
n-anhuand  "e  aiso  had  posses'.io'i  ol 
Vallum  and  prescriptions  foi   Vallum. 

Oefindant  charged  with  possess  on  ot 
marihuana.  Valium  and  numerous 
other  rta  igefOus  diui-  He  received 
?150  fine  on  da.  gerous  lrugs  rhargej. 
Thf  -nanhjana  charge  is  pendrig. 

Subiect  died  n  s  resu  t  ol  a  self  admin- 
istered Vallum  poisoning 


On  Ian  15,  1969,  a  57-year-old  woman  died  from  a  sell-admin- 
istered  Overdose  ol  Librium  and  Mepiobamate  The  decedent 
had  a  history  of  excessive  use  ot  meprobamate.  aggravated 
depression  and  prior  suicide  attempts. 

REGION  13     OREGON 

The  Oregon  Poison  Control  Regi5!r(  |.rovided  the  following 
infurTiat'on  relative  to  reported  cases  oi  i-oisomng  in.olving 
Litjnum  and  Valium  during  the  years  1%''  68  The  figures 
include  all  age  groups 


Drug 


II  Records  obtained  from  the  Ariiona  Poison  Contiol  Center 
U "versify  ot  Aruona  lor  the  y»ars  1%'  1963  indicate 
numerous  incidents  involving  Librium  and  Valium  A 
summary  of  th9  data  found  in  those  records  lollows: 


Librium 

Valium 
Meprobamate. 


1967 

1968 

Total 

n 

24 

47 

19 

40 

59 

9 

18 

27 

REGION  13.-WASHINGT0N 


Drug 


Attempted         Adu  I 
Suicides        •'Acci- 
dental In- 
fe>t  ons"  I 


The  following  information  concerning  incidents  which  occur.-eJ 
68  relating  to  abuse  or  Librium  and  Valium  was 


Deaths 


•  ing  I 
during  i%7 
received  Irom  various  police  and  public  health  officials 


Libr-um  alone       43  12 

Librium  plus  other  drugs 47  2 

Valium  alone 30  7 

Val.um  plus  othir  drugs 20  3 

Totals 140  24 


Drug 


Suicide 


Illegal 
possession 


Librium. 
Valium.. 


Total 


<  Does  not  include  persons  under  12  years  of  age  or  over  60  or 
persons  whose  a^e  was  u''l»nown  An  ingest  or  is  classihed 
'accidental  unless  a  physician  or  cor^peftnt  public  oTicnl 
ha'  s;;ecificj  ly  ruled  that  it  was  a  scicidal  attempt.  Question- 
able cases  classified  as  accidental. 


REGION  H -CALIFORNIA 

I.  Accountability  audit  investigations  were  conducted  for  13 
pharmacies  by  the  California  Board  ot  Pharmacy  A  sum- 
mary ot  the  findings  of  these  audits  follows 


REGION  12  -<:OLORADO 

1  I.  Data  on  Colorado  incidents  involving  Librium  and  V<lium  were 
obtaired  rrom  seveiji  hospitals  m  Colorado  ir.ciudmg  th< 
Denver  General  Hospital    Sant  Luhe  s.  Colorado  General, 

1  General  Rose  Memorial    Va  ley  View   Saml  Mary  Coiwir. 
—  and  fitzsimons  Army  Hospilal.  A  sunmary  ot  the  data. 

2  which  covers  th;  years   1967  through   September    1969. 
^  toUomrs: 


Pharmacy 


Period 

Covered 


Shortages  ■ 


Librium 


Valium 


Drug 


At- 
tempt- 
ed 
sui- 
cides 


Adutt  I 
"aai- 
dental 
nges- 
tions  " 


Sui- 
cides 


Drugs 

taken 
for 

'kicks" 


Drug 
de- 
pend- 
ency 


Librium  alone. 
Libriu.m  plus 

other  drags. 
Valium  alone 
Vallum  plus 

other  drugs. 

Total  .. 


31  2    

70  9            2                12 

21  5  

32  3  

154  20            2                12 


Hidalgo  Drup 169-1059 

Million  Dollar r69-I0,'69 

Commerce 169  10'69 

l*est  lllh 1  69  1069 

Walker 1  69-10.69 

Midwest  M«i«. !  ••169-10  69 

Hillside        1  69- !l  69 

Ames  Drug 169  1C59 

Carella 1*9  10  69 

Frank's 169  10  69 

Millard     ..  1*9-1069 

Eddy-Taylor 1,69-1059 

Total 

Total  both  drugs 


893 

16.216  7,956 

455  7.564 

200 75 

1.216  

148  

97 

"si i,'362 

2.514 696 

20.800  18.643 

39. 443 


I  Incl'jdes  ingestion  by  children  over  l2yearso'ase  and  adults 
und?i  60  which  though  no'  djssitied  as  suicide  attempts  tit 
responsible  medna.  or  publK  authorities  'ndicate  suicidal 
situations  because  ot  other  drugs  ingest")  iimultaneously  with 
the  Librium  and  or  Valium  or  tor  other  reasons 

II.  Data  obtained  from  the  Denver  and  tl  Paso  County  Coroners 
revealed  the  follow, ng  deaths 


1  By  number  of  capsules  or  pMts,  Various  dosage  units 
tor  each  drug  are  combined  in  totals  Not  all  dosage  units 
or  both  drugs  audited  in  every  store. 

'  Composite  audit 

REGION  14 -CALIFORNIA 

II.  The  following  is  a  summary  ol  inlormaticii  relative  to  the 
abuse  of  Librium  and  Valium  during  the  peiiod  1%7  69  as 
reported  by  the  Poison  Information  Center.  Los  Angeles, 
and  the  Community  Hospital  ot  San  Diego  County 


Oateot 

occurrence 


Sex 


Age        Drugs  involved 


1266 F 

8«7 F 

267 F 

3,69 M 


Valium  Percodan,  Sodium 

Amytal 
Libnu"!   Barbiturates,  and 

Alcoho 
Librium,  Darvon. 
Libiium,  AlcohoL 


Drug 


Adult 

Attempted        accioental 

Suicida  suicide     ingestion"  ' 


REGION  12. -NEW  MEXICO 

A  review  was  rr-ade  of  the  records  of  the  Albuquerque  Pnlice 
Department  lor  the  period  July  1967  to  the  present  tor 
incidents  involving  Librium  and  Valium  A  summary  ol  the 
hndings  foltows. 


Librium 

Lifirium  plus  other 

drugs 

Valium 

Vallum  plus  other 

drugs 3 

Total 3 


146 


75 
313 


30 


2 

15 


564 


24 


Drug 


Attempted 
suKUde 


Adult' 
overdose 


1  Includes  o.erdo'-fcs  ty  adults  which  were  not  classified  as 
suicides. 


Ill    The  Orange  Cou.-.ty  Cornnpr  s  Office  reporter'  :he  following 
deaths  associaleJ  with  Librium  and  Valium. 


11 '68  Valium        Defendant  charged  with  possession  ol 

marihujnj  and  dangercjs  drugs 
3  63  Librium       Dele-ida.-'l,   a   practitioner    sf    naturop- 

athy, was  Charged  *if^  ^cession 
0'  dangero'.s  irugs  including  Meprota- 
m3fe  aid  Librium  Tr'^ugh  -ot 
licensed  Id  prac'ice  medic:ne.  he 
was  allegedly  dispans'ng  various 
drugs  t?  his  patients. 
1,C9  Librium      Oelandant  charged  with  sale  of  danger- 

ous drugs — Librium. 


Librium  « 

Valium 


23 
1 


Date  of 
death         Age    Sei      Drug 


Total. 


24 


I  No  determinaticn  as  to  whether  overdose  constituted 
attempt  at  suicide. 

'  In  addition,  there  were  43  attempted  suicides  attributed  to 
unnamed  tranquilizers. 


1/68 

2«9 
7  69 
3t9 


56  M 

39  M 

7?  M 

62  F 


Libiium.  Daivon,  alcohoL 
Librium 

Libiiu.ii  a  Id  iet  .udrbital. 
Va'ijm  and  MeijrcLamate. 
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IV    The  California  Board  ot  Pharmacy  reported  the  following 
deaths  associated  with  Librium  and  Valium: 


Year 

Drug 

Number  of 
deaths 

1965-66 

17 

Valium  and  alcohol 

2 

2 

1966  67.. 

1967  68 

Librium  and  combination 

Valium  and  alcohol 

Valium -   

Valium  and  barbiturates 

Librium  and  combination 

17 

2 

1 

..     .                  8 
11 

Valium.. 

Valium  and  alcohol 

..    ..                   4 

2 

2 

Total „... 

68 

V  The  following  information  concerning  deaths  associated  with 
Librium  and  or  Valrum  during  1967-1969,  was  obtained 
from  the  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  County  Coroner's 
Offices 


Age 

Sex 

41 

M 

40 

F 

51 

F 

57 

..  F 

50 

M 

27 

..   F 

57   

..   M 

46         .   . 

..   M 

26       .     .. 

..  M 

Adult 

..  F 

Circumstances 


Librium  and  alcohol— ruled 
accideirtal. 

Valium,  Thorazine,  Librium, 
Darvon,  and  Seconal. 

Barbiturates,  Valium  and  alcohol. 

Barbiturates  and  Librium— 
suicide. 

Valium  and  Darvon--suicide. 

Valium  and  alcohol 

Librium  and  Doriden 

Barbiturates,  Valium,  Mepro- 
bamate—suicide, 

Valium,  alcohol— suicide. 

Alcohol,  barbiturates,  Librium— 
ruled  accidental. 


VI.  The  following  inloimation  concerning  incidents  involving 
Librium  and  or  Valium  for  the  years  1967-1969  was  ob- 
tained from  the  San  Francisco  General  Hospital  and  the 
San  Francisco  County  Department  of  Public  Health; 


Drug 


Attempted 
suicide 


Librium 

Librium  plus  other  drugs. 

Valium..   .-   

Valium  plus  other  drugs. . 


Adult  < 
"acci- 
dental 
inges- 
Su'icide  tion" 


27 

7 

13 


Total 


18 


47 


I  Includes  adult  overdoses  which  were  not  officially  desig- 
nated as  suicidal. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  deeply 
gratifying  to  see  that  the  Senate  has 
come  to  a  final  vote  on  S.  3246,  the  Con- 
trolled Dangerous  Substances  Act  of 
1969. 

The  use  of  drugs,  the  development  of 
the  "freaked-out"  generation,  is  one  of 
the  most  dangerous,  terrifying,  and 
puzzling  social  problems  the  United 
States  faces  today. 

It  is  dangerous  because  it  turns  us  into 
a  di-ugged,  medicated,  confused  society. 

It  is  terrifying  because  more  and  more 
of  our  young  people  have  fallen  to  Its 
prey  in  recent  years. 

It  is  puzzling  because  at  a  time  of  un- 
precedented prosperity  in  oiu-  Nation, 
young  people  want  to  withdra'w  from  so- 
ciety through  the  avenue  of  chemistry. 

The  drug  problem  is  building  up  at  a 
frightening  and  feverish  pitch. 

Young  people  under  21  are  arrested  by 
police  at  the  rate  of  one  every  5  minutes, 
for  one  drug  law  violation  or  another. 

Hard  narcotics  such  as  heroin  and 
abuse  of  stimulants  and  tranquilizers 
cause  100,000  deaths  per  year.  In  New 
York  City  alone,  there  are  900  deaths 
caused  by  these  drugs  each  yeax. 


Increasing  numbers  of  high  school. 
Junior  high  school,  and  even  grade 
school  children  are  involved  in  drug 
abuse,  particularly  marihuana. 

Some  50  percent  of  high  school  stu- 
dents in  certain  areas  have  experimented 
with  marihuana.  Altogether  an  esti- 
mated 12  minion  people  in  this  country 
have  tried  marihuana;  most  of  them  are 
youngsters. 

But  the  marihuana  syndrome  is  not  the 
only  aspect  of  the  explosive  drug  picture 
in  the  United  States. 

There  are  depressants,  stimulants,  and 
tranquilizers;  known  at  various  times  as 
goof  balls,  pep  pills,  and  happy  pills. 

And  because  the  pharmaceutical  ad- 
vertisers have  over  the  years  undertaken 
such  a  successful  campaign  to  make 
these  stimulants  and  depressants 
attractive  to  our  young  people,  9  billion 
of  these  pills  are  diverted  into  illegal  and 
nonmedical  channels  every  year.  The 
majority  of  them  go  straight  to  your 
youngsters  who  pop  them  into  their 
mouths  much  as  earlier  generations 
popped  lollipops  into  their  mouths. 

It  is  particularly  noteworthy  that  the 
proposed  bill  has  been  substantially  left 
intact,  and  that  it  has  not  been  encum- 
bered by  amendments  which  might  very 
well  have  weakened  what  is  basically  a 
law  enforcement  measure. 

In  the  years  to  come,  I  firmly  believe, 
the  measure  on  which  we  are  about  to 
vote  will  have  the  impact  which  we  all 
expect.  It  will,  I  am  convinced,  reduce 
the  dreadful  drug  epidemic  in  this  coim- 
try,  return  our  young  people  to  sanity 
and  a  proper  respect  for  drugs,  and  dras- 
tically reduce  the  unconscionable  profits 
made  from  drugs  by  the  professional 
criminal  element. 

One  of  the  great  merits  of  this  legis- 
lation is  the  realinement  of  the  penal- 
ties applied  to  the  abuse  of  various  drugs 
with  their  potential  for  serious  emo- 
tional and  physical  harm. 

This  is  particularly  so  in  the  case  of 
marihuana,  where  the  Federal  manda- 
tory penalties  and  local  or  State  penal 
provisions  were  often  in  sharp  contrast 
which  led  to  a  bewildering  jungle  of 
judicial  possibilities.  As  the  direct  result 
of  all  this  confusion,  our  young  people 
have,  with  increasing  frequency  ex- 
pressed their  contempt  of  the  law. 

The  bill  before  us  removes  all  of  these 
uncertainties.  It  will  duly  punish  the 
youngster  who  experiments  with  a  mari- 
huana cigarette;  but  it  will  not  ruin  him 
for  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  imposes  severe 
pimishment  for  the  professional  crim- 
inal who  makes  his  living  by  selling 
marihuana  and  other  drugs  to  our  young 
people. 

And  that  is  as  it  should  be. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
authoring  the  bill  before  us,  I  want  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  those  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  have  given 
substantial  help  in  the  formulation  of 
this  bUl. 

Senator  Hruska,  the  ranking  minority 
member,  made  major  and  invaluable 
contributions  to  this  legislation,  gave  un- 
stintingly  of  his  time,  and  thoroughly 
researched  its  legal  and  social  ramifi- 
cations. 


The  majority  whip.  Senator  Kennedy, 
consistently  supported  us  with  his  help, 
gave  us  his  help,  and  was  enthusiastic 
about  our  aims. 

Senator  EAS-rLANo  was  concerned  about 
the  urgency  of  this  legislation,  and  as 
an  expression  of  his  concern,  held  full 
Judiciary  Committee  meetings  even  on 
Saturday. 

Senator  Ervin  gave  us  invaluable  sup- 
port when  the  constitutional  implica- 
tions of  the  proposed  bill  came  into  ques- 
tion. 

I  should  like  to  express  particular 
gratitude  to  Senator  Hughes.  His  de- 
cision not  to  ask  for  a  vote  to  have  the 
bill  referred  to  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare avoided  the  possibility  that  a  final 
vote  on  the  proposed  legislation  might 
have  been  postponed.  In  foreseeing  this 
possibility.  Senator  Hughes  clearly  rec- 
ognized the  urgency  of  this  legislation. 

As  Senator  Hruska  has  pointed  out, 
many  of  the  bills  before  us  cross  the 
responsibilities  of  other  committees ;  cer- 
tainly this  legislation  does.  The  fact  that 
Senator  Hughes  did  not  insist  on  a  re- 
ferral of  the  proposed  legislation  to  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  is 
a  sign  of  his  statesmanship. 

This  legislation  before  us  is  of  ex- 
treme importance  and  of  extreme  ur- 
gency to  the  Nation.  It  is  for  these  rea- 
sons that  I  hope  that  the  bill  will  come 
up  quickly  for  a  vote  in  the  House,  and 
that  an  early  House-Senate  conference 
will  be  scheduled  to  iron  out  such  dif- 
ferences as  there  may  be. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  congratulate  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  for 
the  outstanding  leadership  he  has  pro- 
vided during  the  hearings  and  during  the 
discussion  of  the  controlled  dangerous 
substances  bill,  known  as  the  narcotics 
legislation. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  put 
forth  an  extraordinary  effort  in  this  mat- 
ter. I  consider  this  to  be  one  of  the  most 
impwrtant  pieces  of  legislation  that  has 
been  passed  by  the  Senate  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  this  body.  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut  provided  outstanding 
leadership  In  the  matter  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency. I  feel  that  in  these  two  fields 
the  Senate  owes  him  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude,  and  I  wish  to  commend  him 
for  his  efiforts  in  these  matters  which 
should  mean  so  much  to  the  young  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  and  all  the  people  of 
this  coimtry. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  also  commend  the 
able  and  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  .  He  is  one  of  the  most  able  law- 
yers I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  know.  He 
has  been  extremely  helpful  and  active  in 
connection  with  this  bill  as  well  as  in 
connection  with  the  organized  crime  bill 
and  other  matters  coming  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  The  Senate 
is  fortunate  to  have  such  able  and  dedi- 
cated Members  as  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  and  the  Senator  from  Cormect- 
Icut,  who  have  given  wholeheartedly  in 
these  efforts  that  are  so  important  to 
the  public. 
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Mr  DODD  Many  Senators  have  as- 
sisted us 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 

pa'^sage  of  this  bill  marks  another  step 
toward  the  completion  of  the  Senate  s 
fine  worlt  m  the  field  of  crmie  legislation 

The  President  mentioned  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  addrjss  13  crime  bills  upon 
which  he  wi&iies  action.  Although  he  did 
not  menuon  what  these  bills  were.  I  re- 
quested my  stafT  to  inquire  from  the 
White  House  and  gee  a  listing  of  the  ad- 
ministration proposals 

Of  the  Presidents  13  proposals,  the 
Senate  has  sUready  passed  seven  and  the 
remaining  six  deal  with  four  subjects 
only 

First  Obscene  mail  and  prunent 
advertising. 

Second.  Bail  reform. 

Third.  Criminal  appeals. 

Fourth  Increasing  penalties  for  anti- 
trust violations. 

The  administration  includes  three  sep- 
arate bills  under  the  olKcemty  category; 
this  matter  will  be  considered  within 
the  next  month  by  the  Senate  commit- 
tee I  have  my  own  proposal  in  this  area 
and  am  prepared  to  offer  that  proposal — 
requiring  the  labeling  of  all  envelopes 
that  contain  matter  of  a  potentially  of- 
fensive nature  and  providing  the  oppor- 
tunity for  addressees  to  return  the 
labeled  envelope  to  the  sender  at  the 
sender  s  cost. 

The  bail  reform  measure  of  the  ad- 
ministration— one  of  the  remaining 
cnme  bill? — i-^  a  bill  upon  which  the 
administration  Is  not  yet  prepared  to 
testify  The  admmistration  has  not  yet 
completed  its  study  and  thus  has  re- 
quested that  the  Senate  Committee 
withhold  action. 

The  third  of  the  administration's 
crime  bills.  S.  3132.  dealing  with  criminal 
appeal  procedure  v^lll  he  the  subject  of 
hearings  within  the  next  month. 

Thus,  of  the  administration's  propo- 
sals and  requests  on  crime,  there  are  but 
three  areas  awaiting  Senate  action.  The 
Senate  committe-es  are  prepared  to  move 
ahead  on  all  of  these  measures.  The  last 
of  the  administration's  crime  bUls  Is  the 
measure  S.  3036  to  increase  the  penalties 
for  violations  of  the  Sherman  antitrust 
laws.  The  chairman  of  that  subcommit- 
tee has  informed  me  that  he  anticipates 
passage  of  this  measure  early  this 
session. 

It  is  obvious  therefore  that  the  most 
significant  and  far-reaching  measures 
dealing  with  the  administration's  13 
cr jne  proposals  have  already  passed  the 
Senate. 

Upon  inquiring  to  the  administration 
on  this  matter,  it  was  learned  that  the 
administration  strongly  supported  other 
measures  initiated  In  the  Congress  deal- 
ing with  crime.  These  proposals  were 
enumerated  by  tuiministratlon  spokes- 
men to  Include  the  following  measures: 
S.  2122.  Federal  immunity  of  witnesses; 
S.  1861.  Corrupt  Organizations  Act;  8. 
2292.  sources  of  evidence;  8.  30,  orga- 
nized crime. 

S.  2122.  S.  1861,  8.  2299  were  all  needed 
and  incorporated  into  8.  30  which  passed 
the  Senate  last  Friday.  In  addition,  the 
administration  has  supported  and  wishes 
to  be  Identified  with  the  following  meas- 


ures: S.  952.  omnibus  Judgeship  bill; 
S  1624.  waserins  tax  amendments;  8. 
1461.  Criminal  Justice  Act  amendments. 

The  Senate  has  already  pa.ssed  S  952. 
Hearine:''  are  scheduled  on  S  1624  and 
S   1461  in  the  near  future 

Thus,  of  the  20  measures  in  the  broad 
areas  of  crmie  and  obscenity,  almost  all 
the  major  bills  have  passed  the  Senate. 

Only  five  areas  remain  for  action  and 
all  of  these  will  be  considered  in  the 
Senate  this  .session  Thus,  in  the  field 
of  proposals  for  additional  laws  in  the 
battle    against    crime,    the    Senate    has 


completed  the  lion's  share  of  its  work 
and  tidying  up  of  relatively  minor  pro- 
posals remain. 

After  the  passage  of  these  bills,  we 
may  then  direct  ourselves  to  the  more 
difficult  uxsks  of  Identifying  and  address- 
iiifi  oui selves  to  the  task  of  eradicating 
the  causes  of  criminal  behavior. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  chart 
of  these  administration  proposals  ap- 
pear at  tlus  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Bill  number  and  title  Status 

,1)  S    2022-Ii:egal  ganibling  control Passed  Senate   (S    30.  ■  ^^^^^J^  ^-  1«70- 

2  S   2637— Dru«  bii:  iS   3246).--- --  Passed  Seriate.  J.uiuary  28.  1970. 

3  I  S^-Kded  I'a  drug  bill Included  m  S   324^Pa«ed  Senate  January 

28    '.970 
(41    3    2601— District  of  Columbia  court  re-      Passed  Senate.  Septemb«r  19,  1069. 

(5n*2«W  °Pub;ic  defender.  Dis'rict  of  Co-      Passed  Senat*.  November  21.  1969. 

(e^j'^^MeS— Criminal   law   revision.  District      Passed  Senate.  December  5.  1969. 

^7?'s*^'298l'^^*uveni:e  Code,  revision.  DUtrict      Passed  Senate.  December  2-2.  1969. 

,  8?'  s"' 303^1ncrea5e    penalties.    Sherman      Definlt*  passage  this  session. 

Antitrust  Act. 
(ft)  Obscenity 

(9)(aU9i  S  2073-Obscene  mall  txT  minors.-  Hearings  next  month. 
,9,ib.(10i  S.  2074-  Prurient  adveriUlng..  Hearings  next  month. 
i9i.ciUi    HR    10877— Obscene  mall— "nUe 

,  V'  °i  ^"^(^"1^!  re'orm  Hearings  conUnulng:  admlnlBtratlon  has  re- 

12.   S   2600— Ball  re.orm...- --- quested  postponement  until  it  completes 

it  study. 
Hearings  scheduled;  February. 

s,lSTr.ATION.    OalOINATED   IN    SENATE 

Passed  Sen:ite  June  23.  1969 
Passed  Senate.  January  23.  1970. 


(13>    S    3132 — Criminal  appeals --- 

CRIME    BILLS    SVPf-vRTl-D    BY    ADMINl 

(14>    S    952 — Omnibus  judgeship  bill 

(15)  3      2122 — Fedeml     Immunity     of     wit- 
nesses. 

(16)  S    2292— Sources  of  evidence--.     

1 17)    3    1B61 — Corrupt  Orgiinlzailona  Act 

(18)  S    30 — Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1969 

(19)  S   1824— Wagering  tax  amendments 

(20)  S    1461— Criminal  Justice  Act  amend- 
ments 


Passed  .=enat«.  January  23.  1970 
Passed  Senate.  January  23.  1970. 
Passed  January  23,  1970. 

Hearings  next  month. 

Report  in  few  days  from  subcommittee. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD  So  I  think  the  Sen- 
ates  record  in  this  respect  is  an  excellent 
one;  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
committees,  the  remaining  will  be  re- 
ported and  if  meritorious  will  be  passed 
in  the  Senate  before  too  long 

I  want  to  take  this  means  to  add  mi" 
th.mks  to  those  of  other  Members  of  this 
body  to  the  distinguished  and  able  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd>  for 
the  outsUndlng  skill  and  managerial 
ability  he  haA  shown  in  carrying  out  his 
duties  in  connection  with  the  measure 
just  passed;  to  the  able  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska for  his  many  contributions,  his 
integrity,  his  knowledge,  his  devotion, 
and  his  dedication;  to  the  di.stin','uished 
Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr.  Hughes',  who 
has  made  a  weighty  contribution  to  the 
discussions  of  this  most  Important  sub- 
ject of  the  last  3  days:  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
I  Mr.  MclNTYREi;  to  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart^  and 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ttdings^  :  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervtn)  ,  who  did  so  much  In  the 
beginning  of  the  consideration  of  this  bill 
to  try  to  put  It  into  proper  focus:  and  to 
all  those  who  contributed  their  time, 
their  energy,  and  their  ability  in  order 


to  bring  Into  being  this  long  overdue  and 
highly  Important  drug  control  measure. 

Mr!  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  on 
his  fine  work  in  connection  with  Senate 
consideration  and  passage  of  the  Con- 
trolled Dangerous  Substances  Act. 

This  legislation  was  supported  by 
President  Nixon  and  I  believe  that  It 
represents  a  significant  Improvement  in 
the  Federal  law  regtilating  narcotics 
and  dangerous  drugs.  I  believe  that  this 
bill  represents  a  reasonable  and  Intel- 
ligent approach  to  the  serious  problem 
of  drug  abuse. 

The  problem  of  drug  abuse  must  be 
attacked  first  at  its  source — the  illegal 
producer  and  the  smuggler.  There  is 
also  substantial  evidence  to  Indicate 
that  a  considerable  amoimt  of  drugs 
legally  produced  In  this  country  are  di- 
verted through  Illicit  channels  to  non- 
medical use.  This  bill.  I  think,  will  add 
significantly  to  the  efTectiveness  of  en- 
forcement in  this  area,  and  reduce  the 
volume  of  drugs  illegally  produced,  di- 
verted, and  smuggled.  We  must  place 
primary  emphasis  on  our  efforts  to  cut 
of!  the  supply  of  illicit  drugs.  Consider- 
able concern  has  been  expressed  by  some 
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to  the  effect  that  the  restrictions  im- 
posed in  this  bill  will  be  urmecessarlly 
harsh  upon  the  legal  distribution  of 
narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs.  I  hope 
that  these  fears  will  prove  to  be  im- 
founded. 

The  bill  we  have  just  approved  classi- 
fies drugs  into  schedules  according  to 
chemical  properties,  psychological  and 
physical  effects,  and  abuse  potential, 
with  these  schedules  corresponding  to 
the  penalties  applicable  to  violations. 
This  Is  a  reasonable  approach  and  Is 
perhaps  the  main  thrust  of  the  bill. 
Here  again  we  have  an  emphasis  on  the 
source — the  professional  pusher  of  hard 
narcotics.  It  seems  unreasonable  to  im- 
pose the  same  stiff  penalties  on  the 
pusher  of  heroin  as  on  the  yotmg  first 
offender  who  has  made  a  mistake.  It  Is 
entirely  possible  that  the  more  reason- 
able sentences  contained  in  this  bill  will 
result  in  Increased  enforcement  and 
more  convictions.  I  hope  that  this  will 
be  the  case. 

The  no-knock  provision  created  con- 
siderable controversy.  Like  many  of  my 
colleagues,  I  felt  that  such  a  provision 
was  needed:  but  I  was  also  concerned 
over  the  possibility  that  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  an  individual  might  be  re- 
stricted. I  was  pleased  with  the  modified 
provision  that  was  offered  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Michigan,  the  distinguished 
minority  whip.  It  will  prevent  a  police 
oCBcer  from  acting  on  his  own  unsub- 
stantiated suspicion;  and  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  it  will  enable  him  to  obtain  the 
evidence  necessary  for  conviction. 

In  general,  I  was  quite  pleased  with 
this  bill  as  reported  by  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Subcommittee,  and  I  again  ap- 
plaud the  Senator  from  Connecticut  on 
his  expert  handling  of  this  complex  situ- 
ation. 


LEGISLATIVE    PROQRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
come  times  when  the  leadership  Is  faced 
with  an  excruciating  decision.  Tonight  is 
one  of  those  times  because  of  the  various 
conflicts  which  affect  various  Senators 
and  vsunous  groups  of  Senators.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  only  four  items 
on  the  calendar  which  are  available  for 
consideration  at  this  time.  One  of  them 
has  been  postponed  for  a  week  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  Senator,  and  for  a  very  good 
reason:  another  is  being  held  up  because 
the  Senator  who  has  an  amendment  to  It 
is  not  yet  ready  to  present  that  simend- 
ment;  another  is  held  up  because  the 
manager  of  the  bill  is  not  in  a  position 
to  take  up  that  bill  at  the  present  time; 
and  still  another  bill  is  being  held  up 
because  it  may  well  take  some  time  In  Its 
consideration,  and  that  Is  HJl.  514,  an 
act  having  to  do  with  elementary  and 
secondary  education. 

So  I  hope  Senators  who  will  be  em- 
barrassed, perhaps,  or  Inconvenienced, 
perhaps,  will  imderstand  that  when  the 
leadership  makes  a  decision  of  this  kind 
It  does  so  not  from  personal  preference 
but  from  circumstances  over  which  It  has 
no  control. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESERVATION  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So,  Mr.  President, 
at  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  527,  S.  1520.  I  do  this  so 
that  It  may  become  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clebk.  A 
bill  (S.  1520)  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  certain  combinations  and  ar- 
rangements necessary  for  the  survival  of 
failing  newspapers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  amendments  on  page  3,  at 
the  beginning  of  line  10,  insert  "(i)  is  in 
probable  danger  of  failure,  or  (ii)";  on 
page  3,  after  line  18,  strike  out: 

arc.  4.  (a)  It  shall  not  be  unlawful  under 
any  antitrust  law  for  any  person  to  propose, 
enter  into,  perform,  enforce,  renew,  or  amend 
any  Joint  newspapers  operating  arrangement 
If,  at  the  time  at  which  such  arrangement  is 
or  was  first  entered  into,  not  more  than  one 
of  the  newspaper  publications  involved  in 
the  performance  of  such  arrangement  was  a 
publication  other  than  a  falling  newspaper. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

Sec.  4.  (a)  It  ahaU  not  be  unlawful  under 
any  antitrust  law  for  any  person  to  perform, 
enforce,  renew,  or  amend  any  Joint  news- 
paper operating  arrangement  entered  Into 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  If  at 
the  time  such  arrangement  was  first  entered 
Into,  not  more  than  one  of  the  newspaper 
publications  Involved  in  the  performance  of 
such  arrangement  was  a  publication  other 
than  a  falling  newspaper. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
propoee,  enter  Into,  perform,  or  enforce  a 
Joint  operating  arrangement,  not  already  In 
effect,  except  with  the  prior  written  consent 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
Prior  to  granting  such  approval,  the  At- 
torney General  shall  determine  that  not 
more  than  one  of  the  newspaper  pubUcatlons 
involved  In  the  performance  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement was  a  publication  other  than  a 
falling  newspaper:  Proviied,  however.  That 
any  publication  may  at  any  time  propose, 
enter  Into,  perform,  or  enforce  an  agreement 
with  any  person  if  such  agreement  was  not 
prohibited  by  law  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

On  page  4,  at  the  beginning  of  line  21, 
strike  out  "(b)"  and  Insert  "(c)";  on 
page  5,  line  20  after  the  word  "any", 
where  It  appears  the  first  time,  strike  out 
"civil  or";  and  after  line  23,  Insert: 

(c)  The  provisions  of  section  4  shall  have 
no  application  to  any  action  for  the  recovery 
of  damages  brought  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  by  any  party  other  than 
the  United  States  upon  a  cause  of  action 
arising  under  any  of  the  antitrust  laws 
which  accrued  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

S.  1520 

A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws 
certain    combinations    and    arrangements 
necessary  for  the  survival  of  falling  news- 
papers 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 


Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Newspaper  Preservation  Act". 

DECLABATION  Of  POLICY 

Sbc.  2.  In  the  public  Interest  of  maintain- 
ing the  historic  IndejDendence  of  the  news- 
paper press  in  all  part£  of  the  United  States, 
It  Is  hereby  declared  to  t>e  the  public  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  preserve  the  publi- 
cation of  newspapers  in  any  city,  community, 
or  metropolitan  area  where  a  Joint  operating 
arrangement  has  been  or  may  be  entered 
into  because  of  economic  distress. 

DErrNITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "antitrust  law"  means  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  and  each 
statute  defined  by  section  4  thereof  (16 
U.S.C.  44)  as  "Antitrust  Aots"  and  all  amend- 
ments to  such  Act  and  such  statutes  and  any 
other  Acts  in  pari  materia. 

(2)  The  term  "Joint  newspaper  operating 
arrangement"  means  any  contract,  agree- 
ment. Joint  venture  (whether  or  not  incor- 
porated) ,  or  other  arrangement  entered  Into 
by  two  or  more  newspaper  owners  for  the 
publication  of  two  or  more  newspaper  publi- 
cations, pursuant  to  which  Joint  or  common 
production  facilities  are  established  or  oper- 
ated and  Joint  or  unified  action  Is  taken  or 
agreed  to  be  taiten  with  respect  to  any  one  or 
more  of  the  following:  printing;  time, 
method,  and  field  of  publication;  allocation 
of  production  facintles;  dUtrlbutlon;  adver- 
tising solicitation;  circulation  solicitation; 
business  department;  establishment  of  ad- 
vertising rates;  establishment  of  circulation 
rates  and  revenue  distribution. 

"(3)  The  term  "newspaper  owner"  meauis 
any  person  who  owns  or  controls  directly,  or 
Indirectly  through  separate  or  subsidiary 
corporations,  one  or  more  newspaper  publi- 
cations. 

(4)  The  term  "newspaper  publication" 
means  a  publication  produced  on  newsprint 
paper  which  is  published  In  one  or  more  Is- 
sues weetly,  and  In  which  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  content  Is  devoted  to  the  dissemi- 
nation of  news  and  editorial  opinion. 

(5)  The  term  "falling  newspaper"  means 
a  newspap>er  publication  which,  regardless  of 
Its  ownership  or  affiliations,  (1)  is  in  probable 
danger  of  failure,  or  (11)  appears  unlikely  to 
remain  or  become  a  financially  sound  publi- 
cation. 

(6)  The  term  "person"  means  any  individ- 
ual, and  any  partnership,  corporation,  asso- 
ciation, or  other  legal  entity  existing  under 
or  authorized  by  the  law  of  the  United  States, 
any  State  or  possession  of  the  United  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  foreign  country. 

ANTTTSrST    KXXMFTION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  It  shall  not  be  unlawful  under 
any  antitrust  law  for  any  person  to  perform, 
enforce,  renew,  or  amend  any  Joint  newspa- 
per operating  arrangement  entered  into  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  if  at  the  time 
such  arrangement  was  first  entered  Into,  not 
more  than  one  of  the  newspaper  publications 
Involved  in  the  performance  of  such  ar- 
rangement was  a  publication  other  than  a 
failing  newspaper. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
propose,  enter  Into,  perform,  or  enforce  a 
Joint  operating  arrangement,  not  already 
In  effect,  except  with  the  prior  written  con- 
sent of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  Prior  to  granting  such  approval,  the 
Attorney  General  shall  determine  that  not 
more  than  one  of  the  nevrspaper  publications 
involved  in  the  performance  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement was  a  publication  other  than  a 
falling  newspaper:  Provided,  hotoever.  That 
any  publication  may  at  any  time  propose, 
enter  into,  perform,  or  enforce  an  agreement 
with  any  person  If  such  agreement  was  not 
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prohibited  by  law  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act 

(C)  Nothing  contained  in  \i^  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  exempt  from  any  antitrust 
law  any  predatory  pricing,  any  predatory 
practice,  or  any  other  conduct  in  the  other- 
wise lawful  operations  of  a  Joint  newspaper 
operating  arrangement  which  would  be  un- 
lawful under  any  antitrust  '.aw  If  engaged 
m  by  a  single  enUty.  Except  as  provided  In 
this  Act.  no  Joint  newspiper  operating  ar- 
rangement or  any  party  thereto  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  any  antitrust  law. 

PRTVIOt'S    TRANSACTIONS 

Sec  5.  tai  Any  clvU  action  In  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  In  which  a 
final  Judgment  or  decree  has  been  en- 
tered, under  which  a  joint  newspoi>er 
operating  agreement  hBis  been  held  to 
be  unlawful  under  any  antitrust  laws 
ihall  be  reopened  and  reconsidered  upon  ap- 
plication made  to  such  court  within  ninety 
clays  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
by  any  party  to  the  contract,  agreement,  or 
arrangement  by  which  such  Joint  operating 
agreement  was  placed  in  effect,  whether  or 
not  such  party  was  a  party  to  such  action 
Upon  the  filing  of  any  such  application  with 
respect  to  any  such  action,  any  final  Judg- 
ment or  decree  theretofore  entered  therein 
shall  be  vacated  by  the  court.  The  provisions 
of  section  4  shall  apply  to  the  determination 
of  such  action  by  such  court  upwn  such  re- 
consideration 

ib^  The  provisions  of  section  4  shall  apply 
to  the  determination  of  any  civil  or  criminal 
actlor.  pending  In  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  In  which  It  Is  alleged  that  any  such 
Joint  operating  agreement  Is  unlawful  under 
any  antitrust  '.aw 

I  c  I  The  provisloni  of  section  4  shall  have 
no  application  to  any  action  for  the  recovery 
of  damages  brought  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  by  any  party  other  than  the 
United  States  upon  a  cause  of  action  arising 
under  any  of  the  antitrust  laws  which  ac- 
crued before  the  d.-ite  of  enactment  of  this 
Act 

stPAmABn,rrT  phovmion 

Sec  6  If  any  provision  of  this  .■^ct  Is  de- 
clared ur.constltr.tionai.  or  the  appllcab!;ity 
thereof  ".o  ?.r\\  person  or  circumstance  Is  he:d 
invalid  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  this 
Act,  and  the  app'.icabsUty  of  -uch  provision 
to  any  other  person  or  circumstance,  shaU 
not  be  affected  thereby. 


LEGISI-ATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  Mr  President,  uill  the 
distintjuished  majority  leader  yield  for  a 
question:" 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  yield. 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Would  it  be  the  inten- 
tion of  the  distinsuished  majority  leader 
that  the  Senate  will  st.iy  with  that  bill 
until  it  completes  its  deliberations  and 
comes  to  a  vote  on  it?  I  think  some  of 
us  who  have  an  interest  in  it  would  like 
to  know  what  they  can  do  with  re.speot 
tD  schedules  and  would  like  to  be  eiven 
some  a.'vsurance,  bcca'ise  conference 
reports 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Well,  we  have  no 
more  conference  repo.-ts  that  I  know  of 
The  schedule  is  clear  in  that  respect  It 
is  my  intention,  with  the  approval  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  to  come  in 
at  11  o'clock  and  continue  until  about 
4  o'clock  tomorrow;  to  come  in  early  the 
next  morning,  if  possible — I  do  not  want 


to  interfere  too  much  with  the  hearings 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  because  they 
are  important,  too — and  to  stay  as  long 
as  possible  that  day:  to  come  in  early  on 
Saturday,  if  need  be.  and  to  stay  that 
day  until  we  finish,  unle.ss  an  extraordi- 
nary circumstance  anses,  which  I  do  not 
foresee  at  the  present  time,  but  which, 
if  It  did,  I  would  not  undertake  to  do 
anythnt;  about  until  I  had  consulted 
with  the  leadership  on  the  other  side. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  yield. 

Mr  GOLDWATER  I  merely  wanted  to 
ask  an  opinion  of  the  majonty  leader  sls 
to  whether  we  might  not  be  able  to  fin- 
ish the  newspaper  bill  tomorrow  I  am 
one  of  those  who,  unfortunately,  am  put 
in  a  little  pmbarrassmt;  situation  because 
I  have  an  annual  meeting,  to  which  45 
people  have  been  invited  from  all  over 
the  United  States,  tomorrow  evening.  I 
am  i>erfert!v  willing  to  forgo  it.  and  I 
certainly  will  if  necessary:  but  if  I  felt 
reasonably  sure  at  this  hour  that  we 
could  finish  sometime  tomorrow  after- 
noon or  evening,  there  would  he  no  em- 
barrassment to  me  or  anyone  else 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  May  I  say  that  the 
Senator  is  one  of  those  I  had  m  mind,  be- 
cause, to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  he 
has  never  made  a  request  that  he  be 
given  personal  consideration  in  all  our 
years  in  the  Senate  It  was  with  that  in 
mind  that  I  made  the  statement  I  did — 
may  I  emphasize  that  the  Senator  did 
not  make  the  request — to  try  to  point  out 
the  difficulties  wluch  confront  the  lead- 
ership and  which  nught  force  us  to  make 
unpopular  decisions  at  a  given  moment, 
because  of  circumstances  which  exist. 
But  It  i.s  my  understanding  that  the  bill 
will  be  considered  until  about  4  o'clock 
tomorrow  afternoon,  at  which  time  I  un- 
derstand some  Senators  have  to  leave  for 
engagements  that  evening,  and  among 
those  Senators  happens  to  be  one  who 
would  be  managing  the  bill,  I  assume, 
and  another  would  be  a  Senator  who.  I 
understand,  has  five  or  six  amendments 
ready  to  propo.se  and  who  thinks  he 
should  have  a  reasonable  amount  of  time 
to  discuss  them.  I  think  he  should  have 
at  least  a  reasonable  amtunt  of  time 

My  gue.ss  is  that  consideration  of  the 
bill  will  uke  2  days,  and  possibly  3 
day*  If  it  takes  3  days  I  Anuld  try  to  put 
ofT  a  final  vote  until  Monday,  but  I  would 
not  forecio.se  votes  on  any  of  the  amend- 
ments on  any  of  those  days,  including 
Saturday. 

That  is  how  I  view  the  situation  at  the 
present  time 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  that  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  possibility  that  we  can  have  a 
final  vote  before  that  time. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Oh  no.  If  we  could 
have  a  vote:  but  if  it  can-.e  on  Saturday, 
and  It  was  late,  then  I  think  we  should 
take  care  of  our  absent  brothers  who. 
because  of  official  business  or  other  busi- 
ness, might  not  be  here 

Mr  SCOTT  The  Senator  does  not 
foresee  a  vote  before  4  o'clock  tomoiTOW. 
Is  that  correct? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  get  a  vote  by  then,  unless  things 
speed  up  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  be 
a  miracle. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  suggest  that  the  leadership  give  con- 
sideration, in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
will  be  some  absenteeism  tomorrow  af- 
ternoon, to  the  possibility  that  at  the 
termination  of  discussion  tomorrow,  we 
might  go  over  until  Monday?  We  West- 
erners have  a  little  different  problem. 
We  are  looking  at  5.000  miles.  We  are 
not  looking  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of 
New  York  or  Michigan  and  back;  we  are 
looking  at  a  whole  day  and  back.  If  we 
have  to  do  that,  it  gets  a  little  wearing 
and  tearing  on  the  old  bones. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  not  be  in  a 
position  to  make  a  commitment  at  this 
time.  I  do  not  think  it  w  ould  be  good  pro- 
cedure or  good  policy  to  create  such  a 
precedent.  All  I  can  emphasize  is  that 
there  is  no  other  business  which  is  in 
a  position  to  be  taken  up  at  this  time 
because  of  a  situation  which  I  have  at- 
tempted to  describe.  I  wish  I  could  be 
more  cheerful. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  May  I  suggest  that 
there  could  be  a  resolution  eulogizing 
Harry  Truman  and  we  could  spend  the 
next  2  days  discussing  it. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Oh.  yes.  If  a  Senator 
wanted  to  do  that,  or  even  eulogizing 
the  present  President.  There  is  nothing 
the  leadership  could  do  to  stop  that.  That 
is  a  policy  or  procedure  which  I  have 
never  favored,  but  I  recognize  the  right 
of  any  Senator  to  Indulge  in  it  if  he 
so  desires.  Anything  a  Senator  wanted  to 
do  would  be  all  right. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  May  I  suggest  that 
later  tomorrow,  prior  to  4  o'clock,  we 
might  have  the  possibility  of  having  a 
procedure  followed  whereby  at  that  time 
we  might  be  in  a  position  to  know  about 
the  amendments,  the  .seriousness  of 
them,  the  intent  of  the  offerers,  and  so 
forth,  so  that  we  mittht  know  whether 
we  might  pass  it  Friday  or  Saturday,  or 
pass  It  on  Monday? 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  will  always  be 
plad  to  discuss  that  situation  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  We  both  came 
to  the  Senate  the  same  year  I  have  a 
high  regard  and  affection  for  him  But 
I  wish  the  Senator  would  leave  it  flex- 
ible so  that  we  would  see  how  things  de- 
velop and  be  aware  ihrt.  while  we  have 
four.  five,  or  six  pieces  of  legislation, 
tiicy  are  difficult  to  call  up.  and  if  a 
break  appears  in  the  armament,  I  will 
be  glad  to  consider  it.  because  I  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  this  matter  to 
both  Senators  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  might  facetiously 
supgest  that  we  might  run  out  of  legisla- 
tion for  next  week. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Six  items  will  be 
ready  If  we  did  run  out  of  legisla- 
tion, there  would  be  nothing  to  stop  us 
from  standing  In  recess  until  the  com- 
mittees came  forth  with  legislation.  The 
committees  are  working  diligently  and 
they  are  doing  the  best  they  can.  We  are 
waiting  for  the  budget  and  economic 
messages  from  the  President,  which  I 
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understand  will  come  down  on  Monday. 
I  understand  President  Nixon  will  send 
down  his  messages  and  subsequent  pro- 
posals a  little  more  readily  this  year,  be- 
cause he  IS  not  confronted  with  the 
situation  that  faced  a  new  administra- 
tion last  year. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIEI.D.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  For  clarification,  when 
tlie  Senator  from  Montana  said  there 
would  not  oe  a  vote  before  4  o'clock  to- 
morrow, was  he  talking  about  final  pas- 
sage? There  are  chanres  of  votes  on 
amendments  before  that? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  hope  so.  I  do  not 
intend  to  hold  up  any  votes  on  amend- 
ments, or  on  final  passa3;e,  except  in  the 
unlikely  circumstance  that  something 
might  develop  over  the  weekend  that 
called  for  renevsed  consideration. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  v  ant  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  minority  leader  is  not  asking  for 
any  delays  or  any  special  arrangements 
with  re?:ard  to  laying  a  bill  before  the 
Senate,  We  are  here  to  get  work  done.  We 
are  aware  that  excruciatin^;  conditions 
arise  and  that  Senators  get  "excruciated" 
in  that  kind  of  situation,  which  is  resret- 
table  but  unavoidable. 

This  session.  ;t  may  be  sfiid.  is  run- 
ning, and  it  has  been  running  ever  since 
It  started,  and  that  is  a  good  thing.  We 
have  had  about  20  votes  already.  I  rejoice 
that  in  this  session  we  have  disposed  of  a 
number  of  crime  bills  in  this  body.  It  is 
my  understandin,i?  that  the  other  body. 
with  all  due  respect,  has  not  acted  on  a 
single  item  of  crinic  legislation.  There- 
fore, we  cannot  take  credit  as  a  Congress 
for  havin^r  responded  to  the  President's 
messages  of  last  April  and  May  in  that 
regard. 

I  am  sure  the  President  will  send  up, 
as  is  tiaditional,  tlie  economic  message 
and  the  budget  message  this  month,  or 
Monday,  or  Tuesday,  and  that  any  mes- 
sages he  has  wiJl  be  expedited. 

There  is.  of  course,  legislation  nending 
before  the  committees,  which  I  am  sure 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and  I 
Will  both  welcome  being  further  expe- 
dited, so  that  we  cculd  have  more  tilings 
on  the  plate,  and  then  perhaps  a  better 
cho.ce  to  accommodate  Senators  wher- 
ever we  can. 

But  I  intend  to  support  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  in  order  to  get 
the  work  done,  and  I  would  ask  only  that 
sufficient  opportunity  be  provided  for 
certain  important  committees,  such  as 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  meet 
whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  what 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  has 
said,  and  I  agree  with  him.  We  will  see 
what  the  prospects  are  tomorrow. 

There  is  one  bill  on  the  calendar  which 
will  take  some  time,  in  my  opinion,  be- 
cause of  amendments  which  have  been 
offered  to  it  on  the  floor  ahead  of  time. 


and  that  is  the  bill  having  to  do  with 
elementary  and  secondary  education. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  11  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  VETO 
SUSTAINED 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  this 
afternoon  a  very  important  event  oc- 
curred in  the  other  body,  which  I  be- 
lieve should  be  commented  upon  briefly 
this  evening.  I  know  that  if  the  circum- 
stances had  been  different,  this  matter 
would  have  been  discussed  at  great 
length  this  afternoon,  and  that  this 
body  would  still  be  considering  the  Nar- 
cotics Act  far  into  the  night.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  speak  at  length,  but  I  do  wish  to 
comment  on  the  vote  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  today,  sustaining  by  a 
vote  of  191  to  226  the  veto  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  of  the  HEW  bill. 

We  all  probably  have  mixed  emotions, 
because  all  of  us  have  things  in  that  bill 
which  concern  our  constituents,  and  con- 
cern them  greatly.  Howe\'er.  I  must  say 
that  the  telegrams  which  have  come 
to  my  office  since  the  President's  veto 
message  the  other  evening  have  been 
predominately  in  favor  of  supporting  the 
President. 

I  am  assured,  and  I  am  sure,  that  there 
will  be  no  schools  closed  in  the  United 
States  because  of  that  veto.  But  to  those 
who  inflated  and  blew  up  the  HEW  Ap- 
propriations Act,  as  it  was  inflated  and 
blowii  up.  this  ought  to  be  a  clear  signal 
of  how  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  thinking,  because  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  do  all  run 
for  office  this  year,  and  I  am  sure  that 
their  fingers  are  very  much  upon  the 
pulse  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

There  is  now  no  question,  or  there 
should  be  no  question,  of  the  President's 
intention  to  stop  the  galloping  inflation 
which  has  been  increasing  for  the  last 
10  years.  I  have  spoken  about  this  two 
or  three  times  in  the  last  few  days.  Part 
of  the  inflation,  of  course,  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  many  things,  but  we  cannot  un- 
derestimate the  inflationary  spirit  that 
we  have  had,  the  psychology  of  inflation 
that  has  pervaded  the  American  people 
for  10  years;  and  you  cannot  shut  off  this 
psychology  and  this  thinking  in  2 
minutes. 

Then,  of  course,  we  cannot  forget 
either  that  for  the  period  of  the  1960's 
this  Government  ran  a  deficit  of  approx- 
imately $50  billion,  which,  In  terms  of 
its  inflationary  Impact  upon  the  econ- 
omy, has  to  be  multiplied  by  at  least 
3.  In  a  meeting  at  the  White  House 
2  years  ago.  with  Gardner  Ackley  and 
Secretary  Fowler  present  and  with  Pres- 
ident Johnson  there,  those  two  gentle- 


men, Gardner  Ackley  and  Secretary 
Fowler,  stated  that  the  inflationary  im- 
pact of  a  dollar  deficit  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $3  or  $4  to  $1.  In  other  words, 
if  you  have  a  $50  billion  deficit,  then  the 
impact  on  the  economy  is  somewhere 
between  $150  and  S200  billion. 

The  present  economic  adviser  to  the 
President  is  much  more  conservative.  I 
think  he  would  use  a  figure  of  2  to  1.  But 
whatever  it  is.  Mr.  President,  nothing  is 
going  to  stop  this  until  we  start  looking 
at  our  budget  and  balancing  it.  Only 
then  can  we  convince  the  speculators, 
only  then  can  we  convince  business,  and 
only  then  can  we  convince  the  public  that 
we  really  mean  what  we  say  when  we  say 
w8  intend  to  stabilize  the  value  of  the 
dollar. 

We  talk  often,  and  I  have  talked  often, 
about  the  impact  of  inflation  upon  those 
people  who  can  afford  it  least,  the  people 
on  old-age  pensions,  the  people  on  social 
security,  the  people  on  welfare,  the  peo- 
ple in  the  low-income  brackets,  the  peo- 
ple who  have  retired  on  private  pensions. 
These  are  the  people,  because  their  in- 
comes do  not  increase  in  dollars,  who  are 
hit  hardest  by  an  inflationary  policy; 
and  if  we  pursue  an  intentional  infla- 
tionary policy,  we  are  being  dishonest 
with  those  people.  I  use  "dishonest"  in 
just  exactly  the  same  sense  that  it  is 
written  in  the  dictionary.  It  is  dishonest. 
But  worse  than  that,  we  see  the  effects 
of  this  inflationary  policy  on  our  Govern- 
ment. In  the  last  fsw  days  I  have  had 
conferences  with  schools,  I  have  had  con- 
ferences with  municipalities  in  my  State, 
I  have  had  conferences  with  members 
of  county  governments,  and  heaven 
knows  there  have  been  plenty  with  the 
administrative  officials  of  this  Govern- 
ment, relating  to  things  that  they  needed 
to  do  in  their  communities,  and  which 
they  cannot  do  because  the  inflation  is 
keeping  this  Government  from  doing 
many  things  that  it  ought  to  be  doing 
every  day.  I  recall,  for  example,  that 
last  year,  under  a  leasing  power  passed 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  there  was  a  leasing 
program  of  $465  million,  over  a  20-year 
period,  for  post  offices  and  postal  build- 
ings in  this  country.  Mr.  President,  those 
buildings  could  have  been  built,  and  the 
Government  would  own  them,  for  one- 
third  of  that  amount;  and  I  am  grateful 
to  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Delaware  who,  last  year,  gave  me  those 
figures,  and  they  were  used  on  the  floor 
here  during  the  passage  of  the  Treasury- 
Post  Office  bill. 

All  in  all,  I  say  that  this  is  a  very  sig- 
nificant thing  which  has  occurred  today. 
It  is  significant  because  it  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
the  President.  It  is  significant,  I  think, 
because  it  is  an  expression  whereby  the 
people  have  said,  at  least,  that  they  do 
want  to  stop  inflation,  and  they  realize 
the  essential  dishonesty  of  an  inflation- 
ary policy,  and  how  it  imfairly  taxes 
those  who  are  least  able  to  protect  them- 
selves against  it. 

This  thing  that  has  happened  today  is 
also  very  important  because,  I  hope,  we 
will  now  enter  a  new  era  of  monetary 
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saruty.  I  hope  the  Members  of  this  body 
and  the  Members  of  the  other  body,  who 
iiave  betn  prone  to  go  to  extremes  at 
tmies.  will  ivmember  tliis  day.  and  will 
remember  Uiat  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives has  spoken  loudly  and  clearly 
that  they  support  the  President,  and 
they  do  it  upon  the  basis  that  they  are 
going  to  stop  inflation. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  >ield  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  c<.'mpliment  the  Sena- 
tor upon  his  umely  statement,  focusing 
upon  what  will  surely  be  a  historically 
significant  vote  in  the  other  body.  I 
think  It  is  particularly  appropriate  that 
he  alluded  to  the  importance  of  the  psy- 
chological impact  of  todays  event,  be- 
cause, m  the  battle  against  inflation,  It 
is  not  just  what  the  President  does  or 
does  not  do,  it  is  not  just  what  Congress 
does  or  does  not  do,  but  it  is  what  the 
people  think  the  Government  is  going 
to  do,  that  is  important. 

I  think  that  perhaps  anioMt;  many  of 
those  who  have  investment  decisions  to 
make  and  o:her  decisions  to  make  so  far 
as  money  and  finance  are  concerned 
there  has  been  some  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  tins  Government  really 
intended  to  draw  the  line  and  to  do 
something  about  the  nse  m  the  cost  of 
living.  Today.  I  believe  there  was  a  dra- 
matic demonstration  not  only  that  this 
administration  is  serious — which  I  think 
was  believed — but  also  that  there  is  sup- 
port in  Congress  for  the  President's  pol- 
icies to  oe  effective 

It  IS  important  that  the  vote  was  not  a 
narrow  victory,  was  not  a  vote  by  a  slim 
margin.  It  was  not  by  an  overwhelming 
marem.  but  it  was  a  substantial  vote, 
which  '.vas  a  resounding  victory  in  terms 
of  a  vote  to  override  a  Presidential  veto. 
It  should  not  be  unnoticed  that  it  was 
not  strictly  a  party-line  vote.  While  a 
large  majority  oi  those  votes  were  by 
Republicans.  I  think  it  is  noteworthy  and 
very  important  that  there  was  signifi- 
cant support  from  th.e  other  side. 

I  again  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  for  calling  the 
Senate's  attention  to  this  event  and  em- 
phasizing -ts  importance 

Mr  ALLOTT  I  thank  the  Senator 
ver!'"  much  for  his  contribution. 

Mr  President,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  real  effect  of  this  and  the  thing  that 
the  country  talks  about  and  shows  its 
concern  about  is  not  the  political  con- 
siderations which  are  Involved,  but  that 
it  will  take  to  heart  the  complete  sin- 
cerity of  the  President  in  sUbilizlng  the 
value  of  the  dollar  and  thus  stabilizing 
the  Income  and  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  American  people. 
I  jield  the  floor. 


The  motion  was  agie^d  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  53  minutes  pm.i  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday. 
January  29,  1970,  at  11  a.m. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL   11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  buainesa  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 
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ADDITION  TO   THE  WEST  SIDE  OF 
THE    CAPITOL 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  28,  1970 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  a  continuing  interest  In  and  con- 
cern for  the  plans  to  make  an  addition 
to  tlie  west  side  of  the  U.S.  Capitol, 

Charles  C.  McLaughlin,  a  distinguished 
historian,  is  an  authority  in  particular 
on  the  landscape  architect  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted.  Mr.  Olmsted  was  named  Land- 
scape Architect  of  the  Capitol  grounds 
by  the  Congress  in  1874. 

Professor  McLaughlin  is  an  associate 
professor  in  the  history  department  at 
the  American  University.  He  Is  a  native 
of  Massachusetts  and  his  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kenneth  B.  Murdock,  now  make 
their  home  in  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  in  Beverly. 

Professor  McLaughlin  has  studied  the 
problems  of  the  west  front  extension 
and  prepared  a  paper  given  recently  be- 
fore the  Colimibia  Historical  Society.  His 
research  has  disclosed  significant  cor- 
respondence regarding  changes  In  the 
west  front  which  were  proposed  in  the 
19th  century.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Pro- 
fessor McLaughlin's  paper  will  be  of  great 
_.  interest  to  the  Members  of  Congress  who 
3  will  be  again  considering  the  extension 
X  of  the  front  and  to  the  general  public  who 
quite  rightly  share  our  concern  over 
whatever  steps  are  taken  for  alteration 
of  our  National  Capitol.  I  bring  Professor 
McLaughlin's  research  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  and  ask  that  the  paper 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  It  follows : 
Thk    Capitol    in    Pexil?    The    Wbst    Front 

CONTROVZBSY    FhOM    WALTEH    TO    STEWART 

(By  Charles  C.  McLaughlin) 
Today  the  United  States  Capitol  la  In  peril. 
Almost  everyone  agrees  to  that.  J.  George 
Stewart,  the  present  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol, has  shored  up  the  crumbling  sandstone 
of  the  old  building's  west  front  with  timber 
bracing  to  prevent  its  coUapee.  His  plana  to 
construct  new  outside  walla  of  marble  forty- 
four  feet  further  to  the  west  to  buttress  the 
present  walls  and  add  Interior  space  have 
alarmed  some  members  of  Congress  and  the 
press.  His  extension  scheme  and  his  proposal 
to  enlarge  the  present  terrace  below  the 
Capitol  for  restaurants  and  tourist  facilities, 
some  of  the  critics  argue,  would  distort  the 
appearance  of  the  historic  structure  most 
unhappily.' 

Throughout  its  history  there  has  been  war- 
fare between  those  who  would  expand  the 
Capitol  to  house  every  plausible  use  that  has 
been  suggested  and  those  who  wish  to  save 
the  original  structure  from  almost  any  al- 
teration. President  Millard  Fillmore  decided 
In  the  1850'8  not  to  extend  the  old  Capitol 
east  and  west  to  accommodate  enlarged 
quarters  for  the  Senate  and  House,  but 
rather  to  add  new  wings  to  the  north  and 
south,  leaving  the  original  Capitol  as  it  was 
except  for  replacing  the  Bulflnch  dome  with 
Thomas  Walter's  present  one  of  cast-iron, 
completed   In   1866.   Like  the  plana  for  the 
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Senate  and  Hotise  wings,  the  addition  of  an 
architectural  terrace  below  the  west  front  of 
the  Capitol  left  the  old  buUdlng  untouched 
although  It  added  approximately  84,000 
square  feet  of  interior  space,  which  Is  at 
present  divided  Into  137  nvunbered  rooms. 
Demands  to  extend  the  old  sandstone  buUd- 
lng lessened  further  when  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  Library  of  Congress  moved  out 
to  their  own  buildings  and  the  first  Senate 
and  House  Office  Buildings  were  constructed 
in  1905.' 

Many  Architects  of  the  Capitol  have  ad- 
vocated the  east  and  west  extension  of  the 
central  building  In  marble  to  provide  more 
room  and  to  replace  the  softer  sandstone. 
Thomas  Ustlck  Walter,  who  designed  the 
new  House  and  Senate  wings  In  the  1850's 
proposed  In  1866  and  1874  to  extend  the  old 
building  east  and  west.  His  plans  became 
the  basis  for  those  made  by  later  Architects 
of  the  Capitol,  Edward  Clark  and  Elliott 
Woods.  J.  George  Stewart,  the  present 
Architect,  was  the  first  to  persuade  Congress 
to  build  onto  the  old  Capitol.  He  carried  out 
an  east  front  extension  plan  In  1962  which 
reproduced  the  Latrobe  facade  In  marble 
thirty-two  and  a  half  feet  east  of  the  orig- 
inal sandstone  walls.  The  extension  has 
added  50,000  square  feet  of  Interior  space  for 
offices  and  restaurants  to  the  old  building. 
This  Is  not  enough,  argues  Stewart.  Accord- 
ing to  a  survey  he  made  In  1957,  the  east 
front  extension  provides  only  a  third  of  the 
floor  space  the  Congress  wants.' 

To  gain  the  rest  of  the  space  and  shore 
up  the  sandstone  walls,  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  has  made  preliminary  plans  for 
a  new  marble  structure  which  would  pro- 
ject 66  feet  westward  from  the  present 
connecting  wings,  88  feet  from  the  original 
House  and  Senate  chambers,  and  44  feet 
from  the  central  portico.  Stewart's  plans 
for  a  new  west  front  Include  a  portico  wider 
than  that  designed  by  Charles  Bulflnch  In 
the  1820'B  with  a  pediment  similar  to  the 
one  Thomas  U.  Walter  proposed  In  1874. 
This  new  front,  argues  Stewart,  would  be 
more  dlgrUfled  and  appropriate  for  Walter's 
dome  and  hla  Senate  and  House  wings  of 
the  1860's  than  Bulfinch's,  which  went  with 
a  much  smaller  building  and  lower  dome. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  present  terrace 
was  built  in  the  late  1880's  to  accommodate 
Walter's  proposed  west  front,  Stewart  wishes 
to  alter  and  widen  It  to  bouse  two  restau- 
ranls,  two  truck  docks,  four  private  dining 
rooms,  visitors'  faclUtlea,  and  additional  of- 
flces.  Congresa  has  not  yet  (In  1968)  ap- 
propriated the  more  than  34  mllUon  dollars 
necessary  for  the  scheme.* 

The  present  debate  over  the  Stewart  plan 
Is  only  the  latest  In  a  dispute  that  has  gone 
on  since  1876.  In  preparing  an  edition  of  the 
papers  of  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  whom 
Congress  appointed  Landscape  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  grovmds  m  1874,  I  found  an  ex- 
change of  letters  remarkably  pertinent  to 
the  present  controversy.  The  letters  record 
a  discussion  of  Thomas  U.  Walter's  extension 
plans  of  the  1860'3  and  70's.  The  brUUant 
civil  engineer,  Montgomery  C.  Meigs,  who 
was  superintendent  of  the  construction  of 
Walter's  House  and  Senate  wings  and  the 
Capitol  dome,  began  the  exchange  of  views 
by  wrtUng  to  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  and 
Senator  Justin  S.  Morrill,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Grounds.  Soon 
Walter'a  successor  as  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol, Edward  Clark,  and  Walter  himself  were 
drawn  in. 

These  men  were  aware,  as  perhaps  all  the 
present  disputants  are  not,  that  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol  has  always  been  a  dif- 
ficult aesthetic  problem,  even  to  the  early 


Architects  of  the  Capitol,  Benjamin  Latrobe 
and  Charles  Bulflnch,  who  were  first  con- 
cerned with  It  in  the  early  1800s.  The  trou- 
ble comes  from  the  fact  that  the  Capitol  is 
perched  further  out  over  the  brow  of  Jen- 
kins Hill  than  was  Intended  In  1800  so  that 
it  presents  an  unclasslcal  multi-story  facade 
to  the  west.'  The  aesthetic  embarrassment 
Is  almost  as  bad  as  the  Greeks  would  have 
faced  If  one  front  of  the  Parthenon  inad- 
vertently had  been  built  over  the  edge  of 
the  Acropolis.  In  1811  Benjamin  Latrobe 
made  plans  for  a  structure  like  the  Propylaea 
forming  the  approach  to  the  Parthenon  to 
be  placed  below  the  Capitol  to  provide  a 
grand  entrance  to  the  Capitol  from  the  west 
and  ease  the  visual  transition  from  the  slop- 
ing ground  to  the  building.* 

Charles  Bvilfinch,  who  In  1822  designed  the 
present  west  front  of  the  Capitol,  heaped  up 
an  earth  terrace  around  the  west  side  of  the 
building  to  hide  the  subbasement.  Feattu-ee 
of  his  landscape  plan  anticipated  the  much 
larger  stone  terrace  proposed  by  Frederick 
Olmsted,  which  was  finished  In  1892.  Like  the 
present  terrace,  Bulfinch's  had  two  staircases 
at  the  center  separated  from  each  other  by 
an  arcade  and  an  open  covirtyard  between 
his  earth  terrace  and  the  subbaeement  to  give 
light  and  air  to  the  lowest  windows.'  Thconas 
U.  Walter,  when  called  upon  to  suggest  a 
design  for  the  grounds  In  1864  appropriate 
to  the  Capitol  with  the  new  House  and  Sen- 
ate wings,  did  not  propose  any  change  in  the 
Bulflnch  steps  and  arcade,  but  rather  ex- 
tended a  similar  grass-covered  earth  terrace 
to  the  north  and  south  around  the  new 
wings.  He  also  retained  the  handsome  iron 
fence  and  gates  with  stone  gate  posts  which 
Bulflnch  designed  to  go  with  the  Capitol.* 

Apparently  Walter's  plan  was  not  satisfac- 
tory. At  the  urging  of  Senator  Justin  Morrill, 
Congress  appointed  Frederick  Law  Olmsted 
to  redesign  the  Capitol  grounds  In  1871.  The 
grounds  had  not  had  much  attention  and 
had  been  damaged  by  the  construction  work 
of  the  1850'6  and  1860'8.  Everything  in  Olm- 
sted's design  was  Intended  to  display  the 
building.  He  cleared  the  forest  of  sickly  trees 
from  the  west  lawn  which  had  hidden  the 
Capitol  from  that  vantage  point  for  years.  He 
replaced  the  charming  iron  fence  of  Bul- 
flnch around  the  grounds  with  unobtrusive 
low  curbing  and  retaining  walls  which  would 
not  obscure  views  of  the  building.  On  the 
east  he  removed  the  neglected  flower  beds, 
sqviares  of  trampled  grass,  horse  car  tracks, 
and  streets  to  make  room  for  a  great  paved 
plaza  for  ceremonial  occasions  which  would 
also  provide  access  to  the  building.  Many  of 
the  lamp  posts,  water  fountains,  and  archi- 
tectural features  of  the  grounds,  done  In 
1870's  Romanesque  for  Olmsted  by  the 
Architect  Thomas  Wlsedell,  are  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  style  of  the  Capitol,  birt  still 
Olmsted's  was  a  great  landscape  setting  for 
the  building." 

The  most  conspicuous  and  successful  addi- 
tion Olmstead  introduced  was  the  great 
architectural  terrace  for  the  building,  which 
finally  took  the  place  of  Bulfinch's  in  1892. 
No  one  in  the  United  States  had  yet  built 
such  a  large  and  formal  structure  Intended 
almost  entirely  for  aesthetic  effect.  The  Bul- 
flnch Terrace,  charming  though  it  was,  was 
much  smaller  and  only  partly  architectural. 
The  only  place  a  comparable  structure  could 
be  found  was  In  New  York's  Central  Park 
where  In  1884  Calvert  Vaux  had  constructed 
the  Gothic-Romanesque  Bethesda  Terrace. 
This  terrace,  with  which  Olmstead  was  fa- 
miliar because  he  was  oo-deslgner  with  Vaux 
of  the  park,  was  nearly  as  large  as  the  one 
proposed  for  the  Capitol,  and  like  It  had  an 
arcade,  two  stairways,  and  blank  retaining 
walls  stretching  out  on  either  side  of  the 
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stalrwavs  The  first  deslssn  for  the  Capitol 
terrace  which  Wlsetlell  'Irew  for  O'.msted 
Uxiked  much  :ilte  that  In  Ceiural  P  uk  " 

I-  t^xik  O'lms'ed  ten  years  t,'  persuwie  Con- 
gress to  build  the  present  terrace  Not  all 
the  r^.em^e^J  •ander<itood  Olmsted's  irKuir'^n* 
that  such  1  windr.wiewi  ta^ye.  like  Buir'nch's 
eiirth  terr-ice  -a-is  to  give  the  effect  of  n  solid 
foundation  frr  a  tjulldlnc  perched  on  the 
brow  of  Cxol-j;  Hi:i.  and  avoid  a  m-iUl-s'orv 
f.icade  dra'pped  over  the  hill  The  ninety- 
three  rooms  proposed  for  Inside  the  structure 
were  to  he  lighted  with  skylights  and  win- 
dows facing  Into  the  courtyard  Instead  the 
legislators  wan'ed  the<e  rooms  to  have  wln- 
(.iT.vs  in  The  outside  wall  for  vcntllatlcn  and 
I  5pe<:'iicular  v.e^  of  the  Mall  " 

The  desire  for  out-lde  windows  was  so 
strong  that  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 
Eiward  Clark  wrote  to  Olmsted  'I  sincerely 
hope  that  vou  will  consent  to  this  change. 
35  the  leading  men  of  both  houses  will  de- 
mand It  '■  ■"■  One  of  the  leading  men  was  Sen- 
ator Henrv  L  Da-.ves  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Bulld'.ngs  .ind  Grounds  He  was  un- 
persuaded  by  Olmsted's  testimony  before  his 
comnUttee  in  the  summer  of  1886  He  i^Tote 
■.ip  the  pro-eedings  for  his  wife's  i^misement 
In  the  following  manner 

"The  Senate  disgraced  Itself  yesterday. 
calling  each  other  corrupt  Miss  Swan 
brought  poor  Merrill  up  to  the  dpltol  to 
save  his  blaalc  walls  which  our  Cammirtee 
are  detormlnncl  If  they  can  to  pierce  with 
windows — and  Olmstead  [»icl  read  a  paper 
to  us.  so  rldlrul  ^us  that  we  begged  that  It 
might  b«  printed,  for  our  use.  and  he  gra- 
ciously condecended  [rtc|  ^We  have  all  been 
under  a  delusion  that  the  blank  walls  were 
to  give  hlght  ('ir'  to  the  building  "No  such 
thing  the  thoiight  ne'.er  entered  his  head  " 
The  building  appeared  as  if  It  was  going  to 
slide  down  the  hill  and  these  walls  are  "a 
sort  of  dam.  as  It  were"  to  avert  that  awful 
catastrophe — 'and  whoever  saw  windows  in 
a  dam''"  '» 

In  spite  of  the  opfjosltlon.  the  dam  was 
ftnallv  built  The  only  windows  0!m=ted  al- 
lowed m  the  terrace  were  In  the  archways 
between  the  staircases'' 

Olmsted  was  circumspect  in  making  any 
Judgments  abc-at  the  architecture  of  the 
Capitol  building  Itself.  He  was  quite  willing 
to  defend  his  terrace  idea  from  att-ick  but 
thought  he  should  hold  himself  strictly 
subordinate  Ui  the  wishes  of  Congress  and 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  as  far  as  the 
building  Itself  was  concerned  He  did.  how- 
ever, express  himself  more  freely  on  the  sub- 
lect  to  the  former  Chief  of  Construction  of 
the  Capitol,  Montgomery  C  Meigs,  who 
wrote  him  m  1875  complimenting  his  terrace 
proposal,  but  .-rltlclzlng  him  for  including 
•he  W.ilter  eijt  and  west  front  extensions  of 
1374  In  his  plans  Olmsted  explained  himself 
as  follows: 

"My  duty  has  been  with  the  grounds  of 
the  Capitol  and  I  have  avoided  approaching 
the  province  of  the  architect  further  than 
was  necessary  to  the  presentation  of  the 
proposition  of  the  terrace  and  the  stairways 
As  to  the  building  proper.  I  obtained  draw- 
ings from  Mr  Clark  represenUng  a  plan  which 
I  assumed  to  have  been  provisionally  adopted 
and  to  this  my  plans  have  been  strictly  ac- 
commodated. I  stated  to  him  as  well  as  to 
Senator  Morrill  ajid  to  Senator  Howe  that, 
among  the  various  propositions  which  i  after 
forming  my  plans  1  I  found  under  discus- 
sion In  regard  to  the  projection  of  the  cen- 
tral porticos.  I  regarded  that  as  the  best  by 
which  they  would  be  advanced  the  leaat.  and 
that,  as  to  the  west  portico.  I  tho^Jght  that  a 
reduction  from  the  assumed  projection  of 
fortv  feet  beyond  the  line  of  the  present  wall 
would  be  better  than  any  addition  to  It." '» 
His  plan  for  the  grounds  of  1874  made  room 
for  a  substantial  extension  of  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  Capitol  both  to  the  east  and  to 
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the  west  He  remarked  In  one  report.  "On 
the  west  it  U  assumed  .  .  the  present  facade 
of  the  old  Capitol  will  eventually  be  replaced 
by  a  wall  of  marble,  corresponding  In  dimen- 
sions and  architectural  character  to  tho-^e  of 
the  wings    .   .    "  " 

Although  Olmsted  was  not  enthusiastic 
about  the  Walter  extension  of  the  west  front. 
he  d'd  make  room  for  It  and  assumed  that 
the  addition  would  be  of  marble  His  was  a 
middle  position  between  that  of  Montgomery 
Meigs  who  opposed  any  extension,  and  that 
of  Thomas  U  Walter  and  Senator  Justin 
Morrill,  who  wished  the  addition  in  order 
to  give  the  Library  of  Congress  more  room 
for  its  rapldlv  accumulating  books  Meigs 
wrote  'o  Olmsted 

"I  think  It  an  error  to  extend  the  central 
portions  of  the  old  building,  thus  hiding  the 
further  wing  In  oblique  views  and  spending 
money  to  diminish  the  apparent  matmltude 
and  grandeur  of  this  noble  building 

'I  understand  that  In  this  extension  vou 
acted  under  Instnictlons  of  the  Committee 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  on  full  consideration 
you  would  of  yourself  think  It  advisable  "  ■" 
OlmstfHl's  replv  'n  Melir  saying  that  he  re- 
garded that  projer'lon  best  bv  which  the 
central  portlr»is  would  he  advanced  the  least. 
evlden'lv  pleased  Melps  who  answred.  'I 
see  that  we  concur  substantial! v  a.s  T  cup- 
po.'.ed  to  he  the  casp  "  "  At  the  same  time 
he  querl-d  Olmsted  Meles  had  written  to 
Senato'  Justin  Morrill  of  'he  Semte  Com- 
ml'tpe  on  Puhllr  BuI'dincs  and  Grounds  and 
•  ■)  \'n'w->rth  R  Spofford  the  librarian  of 
Tine-ess  To  Morrll!  he  had  commen'ed 
thit 

"To  throw  out  the  rontre  prrtlon  chances 
•he  plan  to  that  of  a  crosr  In  which  In  many 
views  'arse  and  Important  portions  of  a 
building  are  concealed  behind  the  arms  of 
th*"  cro^s 

•'.Ks  the  bu'ldlng  now  exists  It  has  in  the 
oblique  views  all  'he  rPB'ilarltv  and  svmmetrv 
of  classical  architecture  wUh  a  variety  of 
light  and  shadow  and  of  sky  line  not  ex- 
cen<Ki  by  manv  of  the  best  examples  of 
Gothic  architecture  "  '• 

Senator  Morrill  askod  Meirs  for  his  per- 
mission to  send  a  copv  of  his  letter  to 
Thomas  r  Walter  the  de^lener  of  the  ex- 
tension Morrill's  caution  was  perhaps  In- 
snirt^  bv  the  fact  that  Meigs  a-.d  Walter 
had  quarreled  violently  about  who  was  sub- 
ordinate to  whom  durlne  the  construction 
of  the  dome  and  the  House  and  St-nate  wings 
in  the  IBSO's  Meles  replied 

"Whllp  Mr  Walter  1^  probablv  the  highest 
authorltv  in  Clas.=lcal  Architecture  In  this 
country  and  Is  an  artist  of  ureat  ta.ste  he  has 
renaln  qualities  which  long  since  separated 
us  I  have  no  objection  however  to  your  send- 
m?  him  a  copv  of  mv  letter  "  "• 

Th.  ma^s  U  Walt>er  sent  Morrill  a  note 
Thanking  him  for  letting  him  se«>  Meigs's  let- 
ter and   promlsine  a  fuller  replv  later- 

The  letter  of  Oen  Melds  contains  many 
well  studied  points,  and  I  am  much  gratified 
with  the  complimentary  Iwayl  In  which  he 
refers  to  me  as  mentioned  In  your  note. 

"I  am  In  ha*te  to  acknowledge  vour  kind- 
ness, and  shall  not  now  attempt  a  considera- 
tion of  the  matters  you  rffer  to:  suffice  It  to 
say  that  I  am  In  accord  with  vciir  views,  and 
win  take  pleasure  at  any  timp  In  communi- 
cating with  vou  on  the  sublect  and  If  vou 
think  the  success  of  the  Improvement  will 
be  promoted  In  any  degree  bv  mv  visiting 
Washln«rton  I  shall  be  happy   to  do  so"" 

Senator  Morrill  still  continued  to  advocate 
an  extension  of  the  west  front  along  the  lines 
proposed  by  "Walter  even  though  he  Thought 
that  the  Library  of  Congress  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  Caplt<il  and  hou.sed  In  a 
separate  building  In  a  speech  of  1879  he 
said- 

•  I  coofeas  that  I  look  with  some  appre- 
hension upon  the  Idea  of  further  patch-work 
on  the  Capitol.  The  last  extension  was  In- 
tended to  put  a  full  stop  to  anything  beyond. 
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When  the  east  and  west  centers  shall  each 
be  bri  ught  out  twenty  or  thirty  feet  as  they 
will  be  when  the  soft  saJid-sUinc  shall  be 
replaced  with  marble,  and  finished  In  har- 
mony with  the  "Wings.  It  will  be  all  th.it  was 
origin  illv  deMgned  It  will  then  be  the  com- 
ple'ed  work  of  Mr  Walter,  who.  If  not  a  great 
artist.  Is  certainly  not  a  mean  one;  and  bet- 
ter qualified  than  all  o'her  men  to  give 
counsel  ae  to  any  Impending  chr.nges.  No 
■oncelfcd  American  Bernini  should  be  per- 
mitted to  botch  the  Capitol  " 

Conceited  Bernlnls  were  In  abundance, 
proposing  among  other  things,  to  accom- 
modate the  growing  Library  of  Congress  by 
lifting  the  Capl'ol  dome  fifty  feet  Into  the 
air  and  sliding  the  Library  under  It.  As  to  a 
plan  that  would  project  the  building  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  further  west, 
Merrill  continued  : 

"Any  extension  which  could  poeslbly  fur- 
nish one-fourth  part  of  the  room  needed  for 
a  new  library  of  Congress  would  not  only 
cruelly  distort  the  Capitol  Itself,  utterly  de- 
stroying its  admirable  singleness  of  design, 
but  would  be  an  equally  flagrant  maltreat- 
ment of  the  Capitol  grounds 

>  •  •  •  • 

"The  Capitol  should  be  let  alone  Neither 
swag-bellled  centers,  nor  rlght-anr^led  tall- 
ends  can  be  added  without  destroying  the 
Imposing  facides  of  the  cast  and  we?t  fronts 
Add  a  pile  here,  and  Just  ruch  an  .ther  the'e, 
and  wc  should  have  a  block  suggestive  of 
diverse  use^  commercLal  or  charitable, 
manufacturing  or  Insine.  but  no  longer 
stamped  as  the  home  of  the  American  Con- 
gress '■ " 

When  cal'ed  In  to  advise  about  lifting  the 
dome  fifty  feet  skyward  In  18P1.  Meigs,  like 
MorrlU.  reaffirmed  the  position  he  had  taken 
In  187.5  but  left  out  his  bouquets  to  Thomas 
r  Walter- 

"I  have  had  to  study  this  building  for  years, 
.ind  mv  admiration  for  the  genius  and  skill 
of  the  architect  Latrobe.  increases  with  the 
years . 

"What  ha.s  be»n  added  to  It  has  been  mere 
PXtensloTi  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  a 
trrowlng  nation  The  wings  are  of  th»  same 
order  and  harmonise  In  style  and  detail  with 
Ta*robe's  work  When  the  buildlrg  was  so 
ereatlv  extended  horizontally  bv  addition  of 
•he  wln^s  somethlne  was  needed  to  mark 
more  distinctly  the  center,  and  a  dome  rising 
two  hundred  and  flehty-eicht  feet  above 
ground  was  added  I  think  tha'  this  Is  all 
t^hat  was  needed,  a-d  that  the  building  Is  now 
complete."  =* 

Mele.s  touched  upon  another  aspect  of  the 
present  controversy  about  the  w°st  front: 
the  condition  of  the  sandstone  walls  In  his 
testimony  about  the  feasibility  of  an  eddltlon 
of  two  stories  to  the  Capitol.  Montgomery 
Meigs  pointed  out  that  the  sandstone  walls 
could  net  carry  the  extra  weight.  In  prepara- 
tion for  the  construction  of  the  dome  In 
1856.  Meigs  had  Investigated  the  condition 
of  the  walls  and  found  that  no  cement  had 
been  u.sed  when  the  building  was  erected. 
The  mortar  was  Ume  and  sand  which  was  so 
coft  that  Meigs  noted,  it  co-.i'.d  "easily  [be] 
removed  from  the  Joints  by  the  fingers  with- 
out the  aid  of  tools  .  ."  »  The  keystones  of 
the  arches  over  the  lower  windows  In  the 
south  wall  hp.d  dropped  probably,  he  stated, 
because  the  walls  In  which  they  were  In- 
serted were  spreading  apart.  It  must  have 
been  because  of  Melg's  Investigation  that 
the  dome  was  constructed  to  rest  on  Its  own 
supports  carried  up  from  the  foundations. 
The  w.ills  are  more  than  a  hundred  years 
older  now  and  further  deteriorated.  The  pres- 
ent Architect  of  the  C-^pltol  plans  to  enclose 
them  and  buttress  them  within  his  forty  foot 
addition  to  the  building.  The  officers  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Archltecu  want  them 
restored  and  kept  as  exterior  walls,  a  difficult 
and  dargerous  task  according  to  Stewart." 
The  problem  of  what  to  do  about  the  west 
front  Is  more  complicated  than  that  of  fixing 
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the  wall.  Besides  the  aesthetic  and  struc- 
tural considerations  there  Is  the  question  of 
what  additional  space  Is  reallj  necessary  and 
where  It  should  be  provided.  In  the  corre- 
spondence I  have  been  citing  there  are  some 
Interesting  comments  on  this  point  as  well. 
Both  General  Meigs  and  Senator  MorrlU  were 
agrctd  that  substantial  luture  extensions  to 
the  Capitol  might  best  be  made  following  a 
general  plan  of  building  around  the  square 
to  the  east  of  the  Capitol.  As  Meigs  put  It  In 
1875  in  a  lefcr  to  Morrill; 

"The  legitimate  mode  of  extending  the 
Capitol,  when  that  becomes  necessary,  is  b> 
erecting  the  additions  on  lines  ultimately  to 
surround  and  enclose  a  great  square,  or  cor- 
tile,  to  the  eastward  of  the  existing  building. 
The  final  enclosure  of  a  square  of  800  ft, 
exterior  side,  would  not  make  a  building 
larger  than  some  of  the  palaces  of  Europe. 
But,  if  the  additions  are  designed  &  executed 
In  the  style  and  with  the  material  of  the 
wings,  this  building  and  this  square  will  be 
the  hnest  in  the  world.  "  " 

Meigs  amplified  this  idea  in  a  separate 
letter  to  O.msted  in  which  he  said,  "I  be- 
lieve that  the  extension  of  the  Capitol  & 
provision  for  the  Library  should  be  made  on 
a  general  plan  which  will  provide  for  the 
future  filling  of  the  sides  of  a  great  square 
to  the  East  of  the  present  building.  I  should 
prefer  to  see  this  done,  not  by  a  variety  of 
buildings  in  different  styles  of  Architec- 
ture, but  in  the  Roman  Corinthian  style,  of 
marble.  .  .    "  ^ 

Morrill  paid  Meigs  the  compliment  of  re- 
peating this  idea  in  a  speech  and  attributing 
it  to  "an  officer,  creditably  connected  with 
the  extension  of  the  Capitol.  .  .  ."  Morrill 
quotes  the  officer  as  predicting; 

"That  around  the  entire  grounds  of  the 
eastern  front  of  the  Capitol,  as  once  were 
around  the  boundlng-llnes  of  the  ancient 
Roman  Forum,  there  will  yet  be  large  pubUc 
buildings,  such  tis  courts,  libraries,  muse- 
ums, and  departmental  offices,  that  will  be 
hereafter  imperatively  required  by  the  aug- 
mentation of  States  and  the  ever- increasing 
wants  of  the  Government.  It  must  be  con- 
ceded that  the  idea  is  progressive  and  pos- 
sibly too  magnificent;  but,  if  all  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Departments  had  originally  been 
constructed  around  one  large  square,  not 
only  would  public  convenience  have  been 
better  consulted,  but  the  general  effect 
would  have  been  more  Imposing  than  that 
produced  by  the  Departments  which  have 
strayed  away  from  both  the  Capitol  and  the 
Executive  Mansion."  =' 

This  prediction  of  the  future  of  Capitol 
Hill  made  In  1879  has  been  fulfilled,  al- 
though the  neo-classlc  buildings  facing  three 
sides  of  the  Capitol  grounds  are  not  con- 
nected to  the  Capitol  to  form  the  huge  square 
palace  that  Meigs  suggested.  Senator  MorrlU 
had  a  part  In  the  fulfillment  of  Meigs  proph- 
ecy when  he  succeeded  In  reserving  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  Capitol  square  in 
1886  for  the  Library  of  Congress  building.  In 
1902  the  Senate  Park  Commission,  without 
referring  to  either  Morrill  or  Meigs,  proposed 
that  a  great  square  of  neo-classlc  buildings 
surround  the  Capitol,  but  they  considered 
the  placing  of  the  Library  of  Congress  across 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  a  terrible  mistake,  be- 
cause it  destroyed  the  view  of  the  Capitol 
from  the  southwest.  With  the  construction 
of  the  House  and  Senate  Offlce  Buildings  and 
the  new  Supreme  Court  Building,  however, 
the  wishes  of  Meigs,  Morrill,  and  the  Senate 
Park  Commission  have  been  met." 

What  is  important  for  us  to  note  today, 
whether  or  not  we  like  Meigs's  and  Morrill's 
great  Roman  Corinthian  court.  Is  that  both 
these  men  advocated  ToUowlng  a  general  plan 
for  Capitol  Hill  which  would  meet  the  needs 
of  Congress  without  adding  incongruous 
wings  and  fronts  to  the  Capitol  building. 
Down  the  years  Congress  has  provided  sep- 
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arate  housing  for  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  offices  of  members  of 
Congress,  and  rooms  for  Congressional  com- 
mittees. The  removal  of  these  functions  from 
the  Capitol  has  saved  the  building  from  be- 
coming "a  block  suggestive  of  diverse  uses, 
commercial  or  charitable,  mantifacturlng 
or  insane,  but  no  longer  stamped  as  the 
home  of  the  American  Congress,"  as  MorrlU 
put  it.  Unfortunately,  Meigs's  plea  that  the 
development  of  the  Capitol  square  be  done 
following  a  general  plan  has  not  been  con- 
sistently heeded.  The  Randolph  Bill  of  May 
1967  is  a  step  in  this  direction,  because  it 
proposes  that  a  comprehensive  plan  be  made 
for  the  development  of  the  Capitol  grounds 
and  contiguous  and  related  areas.* 

The  present  Architect  of  the  Capitol  has 
proposed  a  projection  of  the  west  front, 
more  or  less  along  the  lines  of  that  by 
Thomas  U.  Walter  of  1874.  because  he  thinks, 
as  did  Senator  MorrlU.  that  this  will  com- 
plete the  Capitol  building  aesthetically.  He 
also  thinks  that  such  an  extension  will  fill 
the  needs,  which  cannot  be  provided  else- 
where, of  the  seven  mllUon  tourists  who 
visit  it  each  year  and  the  several  hundred 
legislators  who  meet  in  It.  To  this  end  the 
Stewart  plan  would  add  101  offices,  five  com- 
mittee or  conference  rooms,  two  cafeterias, 
two  large  dining  rooms,  and  two  service  docks 
under  the  staircase  of  the  terrace.  In  all 
it  would  give  the  occupants  of  the  Capitol 
the  139,250  square  feet  of  floor  space  they 
said  in  1957  they  would  need  in  twenty-five 
years  and,  in  addition,  a  69,634  square  foot 
dividend." 

Some  of  the  additional  room  would  be 
provided  by  advancing  the  west  central 
portico  44  feet,  an  extension  allowed  for  In 
Olmsted's  plan  and  in  his  elevations  of  the 
terrace.  In  his  drawings  of  the  terrace  he 
shows  the  changes  in  the  central  portico 
proposed  by  Walter  and  by  Edward  Clark 
presumably  to  demonstrate  how  his  design 
would  harmonize  -with  them.  This  is  not 
quite  the  same  as  making  studies  of  the 
west  front  as  Architect  Stewart's  Preliminary 
Report  says  he  did.  I  have  seen  no  evidence 
that  Olmsted  made  architectural  studies  of 
the  Capitol.  He  would  have  considered  such 
work  beyond  his  professional  competence.^ 

While  we  may  expect  opinions  from  Meigs, 
MorrlU,  and  Walter  on  the  architecture,  we 
cannot  hope  for  similar  pronouncements 
from  Olmsted.  It  Is  possible,  though,  to  find 
out  what  Olmsted  would  have  thought  of 
the  Stewart  plan  for  the  terrace  and  the 
grounds  because  he  suggested  the  present 
design.  The  Stewart  plans  would  make  some 
significant  changes  in  the  design  of  the 
grounds,  and  much  of  the  additional  space 
to  be  gained  from  the  Stewart  plan  is  to  be 
added  to  the  terrace. 

First  of  all,  we  can  ask  what  Olmsted 
would  think  of  the  proposed  service  road- 
way running  across  the  grounds  directly  in 
front  of  the  Capitol  and  under  the  terrace 
at  the  stairways  from  Constitution  or  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  to  Independence  or  Mary- 
land Avenue.  This  roadway  is  designed  for 
semi-trailer  trucks  and  service  vehicles  car- 
rying food,  freight,  garbage,  and  trash  to 
or  from  t"wo  service  docks  under  the  Capitol. 
The  Preliminary  Report  affirms  that  such  a 
service  road  "would  not  intrude  into  the 
laindscape  composition  because  it  will  be 
screened  from  view  by  trees  and  appropriate 
plantings." 

What  would  Olmsted  think  of  the  intro- 
duction of  a  roadway  on  this  side  of  the 
Capitol  grounds?  He  probably  would  not  ap- 
prove of  it,  11  he  were  to  foUow  the  general 
principle  he  laid  down  for  himself  in  1874; 

A  building  may  have  two  fronts  and  most 
noble  buildings,  In  fact,  are  designed  with 
two,  of  which  not  unfrequently  that  of  the 
carriage,  or  most  used  entrance,  is  the  less 
important  architecturally  and  in  the  land- 
scape. ...  It  Is  much  better  for  most  pur- 
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poses  to  which  a  large  building  Is  to  be  put 
that  one  side  of  It  should  be  left  entirely 
free  from  the  disturbance  of  carriages  and 
it  is  on  that  front  that  any  beauty  of  archi- 
tecture possessed  by  the  building  will  com- 
monly be  seen  to  the  highest  advantage  and 
on  which  any  landscape  beauty  associated 
with  It  may  be  beet  enjoyed." 

Now,  it  may  be  argued  that  carriages  are 
not  the  same  as  garbage  trucks,  but  I  do 
not  really  think  that  distinction  would  make 
Olmsted  want  to  Introduce  them  on  the 
west  side  of  the  building,  even  behind  a 
screen  of  planting. 

The  change  that  would  bother  Olmsted 
the  most  in  the  Stewart  terrace  plan  is  a 
revival  of  Senator  Dawes'  scheme  of  1886 
to  pierce  the  walls  with  windows.  The  curved, 
arcaded  wall  and  the  fountain  at  the  present 
ground  level  of  the  terrace  would  be  replaced 
in  the  new  plan  with  a  longer  straight  wall 
punctuated  with  five  arched  windows.  Above 
this,  on  the  second  level  of  the  terrace,  ten 
square  windows  are  to  replace  the  present 
arches  which  contain  the  only  windows  Olm- 
sted would  allow  In  the  terrace.  These  new 
windows  would  be  about  as  wide  and  tall  as 
the  present  arched  ones.  On  either  side  of 
the  stairways  the  present  blank  terrace  walls 
would  be  pierced  with  windows  in  each  panel. 
The  twelve  outside  panels  would  be  replaced 
with  twelve  windows.  The  twenty-two  win- 
dows on  the  second  level  of  the  terrace  are 
to  give  a  view  to  the  tourists  in  two  cafeterias 
and  the  members  of  Congress  and  their 
guests  in  the  two  dining  rooms  proposed  for 
this  level.^"^  Stewart  would  thus  punch  holes 
in  the  dam  which  Bulflnch  and  Olmsted 
erected  to  hide  the  bottom  story  of  the  west 
front. 

If  one  decides  to  be  a  strict  conservative 
about  the  Capitol — following  Meigs'  advice 
not  to  extend  the  west  front  and  Olmsted's 
not  to  change  the  terrace  by  adding  "win- 
dows— the  various  needs  of  the  Congress  and 
the  annual  invasion  of  seven  million  tourists 
eager  to  see  the  Capitol  remain  unsolved 
problems.  The  crowding  has  transformed 
Olmsted's  great  east  plaza  into  a  parking  lot. 
Tourist  btises  and  garbage  trucks  reduce  the 
monumental  effect.  The  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  George  Stewart,  has  written: 

"The  extension  and  reconstruction  of  the 
East  Front  as  constructed  did  not  allow  or 
provide  for  adequate  service  facilities  in  that 
such  provisions  were  to  be  pro"vlded  in  the 
Underground  Garages  which  have  never  been 
approved  by  the  Commission  for  the  Exten- 
sion of  the  Capitol  project.  The  United  States 
Capitol  is  still  without  adequate  means  for 
service.  It  is  one  of  the  few  major  buildings 
In  the  United  States  that  Is  without  truck 
docks,  service  elevators,  or  other  means  for 
the  orderly  handling  of  the  necessary  services 
of  the  building  and  for  its  occupants."  •• 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects  also 
suggested  that  "...  an  underground  devel- 
opment for  the  east  plaza  side  of  the  Capitol 
should  be  explored  for  the  possible  use  of 
multi-level  parking  and  visitor's  [sic] 
faculties."  " 

To  be  faithful  to  Olmsted,  Stewart's  plan 
for  service  faclUties  under  the  East  Plaza 
should  be  followed.  Perhaps  tourist  buses 
might  also  have  a  stop  there  too.  The  present 
proposal  is  to  have  buses  deliver  their  pas- 
sengers at  the  foot  of  Capitol  Hill  to  hike 
up  to  the  new  terrace  entrances  in  the  west 
front.  This  plan  might  not  be  popular  with 
the  Infirm,  especially  in  bad  weather,  and 
the  Architect  might  be  tempted  to  permit 
the  buses  to  deliver  their  passengers  to  the 
"unasslgned  public  space"  of  9,052  square 
feet  between  the  two  truck  loading  docks 
planned  under  the  stairways  of  the  new  ter- 
race structure.**  Then  we  could  expect  a 
pairade  of  buses  across  the  west  front  of  the 
Capitol  Joining  the  delivery  trucks  and  serv- 
ice vehicles. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
since  Olmsted's  day,  the  grounds  controUed 
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by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  have  been 
extended  ail  the  way  to  the  Union  Station 
Pliiza.  an  addition  of  6  8  acres  »  A  vast  new 
visitors  center  hxs  been  approved  for  the 
station  gtvlng  Washington  a  chance  to  Imi- 
tate on  a  much  larger  scale,  the  successful 
Information  Center  of  Williamsburg  where 
great  throngs  of  :curi3t3  are  given  a  preview- 
through  movies  and  exhibits  cf  what  they 
axe  to  see  in  the  hi»t;>rlc  restoration.  Leav- 
ing their  c.trs  behind  they  take  free  buses  to 
the  points  of  interest  In  WUlUmsburg  The 
tourists  coming  to  Washington  will  And  that 
there  Is  room  for  4.000  cars  over  the  tracks 
at  Union  Station  and  that  they  can  go  on 
foot  or  by  minibus  to  the  Capitol  among 
other  places  •*  Fe  ver  people  would  want  to 
park  on  the  East  Plaza.  Thauts  to  the  new 
facilities  at  the  Union  Station,  the  demands 
on  restaurants  and  tourist  services  at  the 
Capitol  will  be  less 

How  much  guidance  do  the  letters  and 
documents  penned  by  Frederick  Law  Olm- 
sted and  his  associates.  Thomas  U.  Walter. 
Edward  Clark,  and  Justin  Morrill,  provide 
anyone  trying  to  preserve  the  historic  Capi- 
tol that  tourists  ccme  to  ^ee  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  the  Increasing  needs  of  Congress 
well  supplied?  Of  these.  Olmsted  Is  unique 
In  his  conception  of  the  grounds  of  the  Capi- 
tol as  a  unified  work  of  art  serving  as  a  dig- 
nified setting  fur  the  architectural  grandeur 
of  the  building  The  East  Pl.iza  must  be  a 
grand  entrance  to  the  Capitol  and  the  stage 
fLir  ctrenionial  occasions,  not  a  parking  lot, 
even  by  pprmit  as  It  Is  todav  The  we«' 
grounds  display  the  Capitol  to  the  Mall  and 
the  city,  and  In  green  foliage  and  sweep- 
ing l.-'-wr.  pC'Vide  .i  so.ithing  contr.tst  to  the 
bnniant  whiteness  of  the  building  The  ter- 
race l.s  a  solid  wtnd-wless  base  for  the  build- 
ing rather  than  an  ext>-n.=ic)n  of  it  going 
stepwise  down  dpi  to!  Hill  No  one  else,  not 
even  Walter  or  Bu. finch,  had  th.s  consistent 
and  brilliant  an  Idea  for  the  setting  of  the 
Capitol  Olmsted  s  plan  and  the  r<r'.isoas  be- 
hind It  seem  »  rth  understanding  when 
changes  are   suggested 

Thomas  C  Walter  and  Senator  Ja.'^tln  Mer- 
rill antlclpafKl  the  aesthetic  reasoning  be- 
hind the  Stewart  proposals  to  extend  .ind  re- 
design the  central  porticos  of  the  old  Capi- 
tol. Waiter  proprsed  many  extensn.ns.  one 
of  them  grotesque."  but  his  design  of  the 
dome  and  the  new  House  and  Senate  wings 
la  Impressive  romantic  cla««icl*m  If  the  cen- 
tral portico  Is  brought  further  west  his  draw- 
ings should  be  followed  The  opinions  of  his 
friend.  Justin  Morrill  champion  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  are  worthy  cf  great  re- 
8f>e<rt  His  Ubrar;-  of  Congress  Speech  la  full 
of  sage  remarks  such  as 

"Nothing  more  can  be  expected  from  ex- 
perts .'.nd  artists,  selected  to  do  a  work  f r  re- 
ordained,  than  a  presentation  of  some  con- 
strained pUna  for  the  ex'enslon  of  the  Capi- 
tol They  are  to  be  ^o  instructed  TTiey  will 
furnish  'he  plcires  They  ran  di  no  less 
than  to  supply  the  specific  demand  insisted 
upon  by  those  under  whose  authority  they 
are  to  act  and  especially  If  there  "ihould 
be  an  undlmmed  proepect  of  fir.llng  future 
employment  In  the  constnictlon  of  their  new 
plans  The  answer  to  the  Hudlbras^lc  ques- 
tion 'What  mak»9  all  doctrine  plain  und 
clear'''  'vjas  A  thousand  pounds  a  year  '  and 
can  be  understood  by  modem  draughtsmen. 
I  do  not  say  architects,  as  well  as  by  ancient 
theologians  "  " 

MorrtH's  mistake,  according  to  present-day 
disciples  of  LTnfant.  was  his  suggestion  that 
the  Library  of  Congress  be  built  blocking 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  so  that  tcKlay.  it  cuts  off 
a  view  of  the  Capitol  from  the  southwest 
Still.  It  was  he  who  sought  out  Olmsted  and 
was  willing  to  Us'en  to  both  Walter  and 
his  rival.  Meigs  •' 

Montgomery  Meigs  cared  enough  about  the 
Capitol  to  follow  the  work  on  it  as  long  as  he 
lived   Three  years  before  his  death  he  was  In 
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correspondence  with  Edward  Clark  inquir- 
ing about  his  list  of  Walter  s  drawings  of  the 
Capitol  and  expressing  his  concern  for  Wal- 
ter's Widow.  He  wrote,  too.  that  he  approved 
of  the  nearly  completed  Terrace.  I  do  not 
think  that  his  quarrels  with  Walter  blinded 
him  to  the  merits  of  tlie  man  He  was  able 
to  improve  upon  the  '.atter's  Interior  de- 
sign of  the  Senate  and  Hou.^  wings  because 
he  followed  his  own  advice  "In  a  multitude 
of  counselors  there  Is  safety.  "  and  consulted 
With  eminent  scientists.  A  D.  Bache  and  Jo- 
seph Heiiry.  in  making  hii  revisUms  •«  His 
argument  against  the  westt-rn  projection  of 
the  Buianch  portico  is  well-cousidered  as 
Walter  admitted.  Yet  he  did  not  consider 
what  the  effect  of  such  an  extt-n.sion  would 
be  on  the  view  of  Jie  building  from  the  base 
of  Capital  Hill. 

Olmsted,  by  contrast,  did  make  a  careful 
estimate  of  the  effect  his  proposed  terrace 
would  have  on  n,  view  of  the  building  from 
the  west  lawn  He  dropped  the  level  of  the 
outside  walls  of  liis  terrace  four  feet  below 
the  height  of  his  previous  de^tlgu  so  that 
the  basement  cf  the  Cap.tol  would  not  be 
obscured."  Meigs,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not 
consider  a  perspective  Lf  the  extension.  Yet. 
iuch  a  study  would  show  more  clearly  than 
any  other  why  the  flat  roof  line  Buianch  de- 
signed for  the  central  str'a.'ture.  which  Walter 
duplicated  on  the  House  and  Senate  wings. 
should  be  kept  and  why  a  projection  at  the 
center  would  mar  the  nK>st  iniportant  view 
of  the  building 

The  seated  statue  of  John  Marshall  is  a 
fixed  vant  ige  point  which  will  n.it  be  changed 
should  Cie  extension  be  built."  Standing 
now  in  front  cf  the  statue  one  oan  see  half  of 
the  peristyle  above  the  drum  uf  the  Capitol 
dome  to  the  top  Standing  there  .liter  the 
prop>o6ed  Improvement  is  ni.ide  one  will  be 
able  to  see  only  the  rounded  part  of  tlie  dome 
over  the  peak  of  the  pediment.  To  have  a 
view  of  the  dome  comparable  to  that  of  the 
present  day  from  the  Marshall  statue,  one 
would  have  to  go  buck  down  Capitol  ItiU  at 
least  429  feet.  If  not  further,  because  of  the 
slope  of  the  ground  Prom  a  comparable  posi- 
tion In  1930.  Bulflnch's  dome  was  badly  ob- 
scured by  his  west  front,  but  his  flat  roof, 
which  he  may  have  wanted  to  .-hange.  works 
well  In  exhibiting  the  Walter  dome  even 
when  one  Is  quite  close  to  the  base  or  the  ter- 
race •'  After  the  Stewart  extension,  the  best 
close-up  vlrw  cf  th-  dome  w^uld  be  from  the 
East  Plaza    not  the  west  ^"".unds 

The  aesthetic  mistake  made  by  widening 
•he  'errace  and  projecting  the  central  portico 
to  the  west  would  be  Mmllar  to  but  not  as 
serious  as.  that  made  by  Carlo  .Maderna  In 
building  hl,«  17th  cent'iry  facade  on  the  front 
of  the  Vatican  by  which  he  ob'^cured  a  full 
view  of  Mlchaelangeio's  dome  from  the  Great 
Piaz7«  The  prcposed  addition  to  the  Capitol 
will  spoil  the  present  sight  of  the  dome  from 
the  west  and  hide  the  wings  from  the  north 
and  SD'ith  sides  of  the  b  illdlng  Perhaps  more 
damaging,  the  graceful  features  of  the  pres- 
ent terra -e.  particularly  the  arcaded  curve 
on  the  first  level  back  of  the  fountain,  will 
be  replaced  by  an  iii.lnterestlnff  straight  wall 
with  the  windows  which  Olmsted  opposed 
piercing  his  dam 

Should  these  aesthetic  considerations  be 
ruling,  the  pracM.-al  problems  of  how  to  fVx 
the  sandsti/ne.  what  to  do  with  seven  million 
tourists,  and  how  to  serve  Congress  better 
will  not  be  solved,  but  othrr  solutions  may  be 
more  seriously  considered  than  they  are  now. 
and  a  natlor.al  architectural  nia-sterplece  will 
not  have  been  altered  for  transitory  reasons. 
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November  1.  1864  (Washington.  DC.  1864) 
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4.  For  11  slightly  different  Walter  plan  see 
negative  22884.  Architect  of  the  Capitol's 
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•  Senator  Justin  S.  Morrill  to  Frederick  Law 
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» Frederick  Law  Olmsted  to  Montgomery 
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SECRETARY         VOLPE         REVIEWS 
NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION 

NEEDS:      OUTLINES      PROGRAMS 
TO  MEET  THEM 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  28,  1970 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  is  developing  a  growing 
awareness  of  the  burden  being  placed  on 
our  national  transportation  system  and 
of  the  urgent  needs  to  find  solutions  to 
the  requirement  for  expanding  and  mod- 
ernizing this  system. 

The  facets  of  the  transportation  sys- 
tem are  no  longer  viewed  as  separate,  but 
as  parts  of  a  unified  whole  that  must  be 
considered  in  this  light. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
was  created  to  take  a  consolidated  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  transportation 
and  Is  coordinating  the  activities  in  a 
number  of  related  fields. 

On  January  27,  Hon.  John  A.  Volpe, 
who  has  served  for  the  past  year  as  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  returned  to  his 
home  State  to  deliver  a  major  address 
outlining  the  major  problems  faced  by 
his  Department.  His  speech  before  the 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  an  eloquent  delineation  of  the  situa- 
tion as  it  exists  and  what  is  being 
planned  to  meet  the  needs. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  national 
scope  and  impact  of  Federal  transporta- 
tion activities,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Secretary  Volpe's  address  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Remaxks   by   Seceetakt   of  Transportation 
John  A.  Volpe 

Otir  greatest  ablation  challenge  Is  the 
explosive  growth  of  the  aviation  Industry. 
Airline  passenger  miles  have  doubled  In  the 
last  4  years  and  are  expected  to  triple  In  the 
next  decade. 

General  aviation — non-alrllne  aircraft — 
have,  at  the  same  time  been  Increasing  their 
Jylng  time  by  about  4-thousand  hours  a  day. 
This  Is  a  phenomenal  growth.  It  Is  good 
growth,  too.  It  Is  an  Indication  of  solid  eco- 
nomic progress.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  we 
face  problems  with  the  supporting  systems — 
airfields,  traffic  control  facilities  and  navi- 
gational aids. 

Everywhere  we  are  short.  Right  now  we 
need  9-hundred  new  airports,  and  we  need 
improvements  at  over  27-hundred  existing 
airports. 

I  am — of  course— well  aware  of  the 
Worcester  Chamber's  efforts  regarding  a  new 
regional  Jetport  to  take  some  of  the  pressure 
off  Boston,  and  even  New  York. 

And  I  want  to  congratulate  you  for  your 
Interest.  Tills  la  the  kind  of  community  sup- 
port that  makes  a  city  and  a  region  grow 
and  develop. 

But  alrportB  are  not  our  only  shortage. 
We  shall  need  to  spend  on  the  operation, 
maintenance  and  expansion  of  airways  sys- 


tems 12-bllllon  dollars  over  the  next  ten 
years.  That  averages  out  about  3-mllllon 
dollars  per  day. 

To  meet  these  needs,  the  President  has  sent 
to  the  Congress  our  Airport/ Airways  legisla- 
tion which  projxjses  new  user  charges  to  be 
paid  by  those  who  benefit  directly  from 
the  services  provided.  The  funds  from  these 
charges  will  be  used  to  help  pay  the  tre- 
mendous costs  of  ojjerating,  maintaining  and 
expanding  the  supporting  facilities  needed  by 
our  fiylng  public. 

The  Bin  passed  the  Hotxse  by  the  astonish- 
ing vote  of  337  to  6.  Hearings  are  completed 
on  the  Senate  side  and  we  are  hopeful  of 
final  action  In  time  to  put  the  BUI  on  the 
President's  desk  as  a  Valentine's  Day  present. 
Passage  of  this  legislation  will  do  much  to 
solve  the  near-crisis  that  has  developed  In 
our  air  system. 

We  have  similar  problems  in  land  trans- 
portation. You,  of  course,  are  all  aware  of 
the  tremendous  job  done  by  our  Federal 
Highway  Administration,  particularly  with 
the  beginning  of  the  Interstate  Highway 
Program  In  1956  which  I  was  privileged  to 
initiate  for  President  Elsenhower. 

Our  highways  have  brought  great  progress, 
both  economic,  industrial  and  by  way  of 
safety  on  our  highways.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  know  that  for  every  five  miles  of  Inter- 
state system  that  we  build  we  save  one  hu- 
man life — not  Just  for  that  year  but  for 
every  succeeding  year. 

Your  Worcester  Expressway  Is.  of  course, 
perhaps  our  best  advertisement  for  our  In- 
terstate highway  system.  I  remember  how 
many  meetings  I  came  to  here  In  Worcester 
to  resolve  the  location  of  the  expressway  as 
well  as  other  highway  Improvements  and  I 
remember  being  pushed  rather  hard  as  Gov- 
ernor for  commitment  as  to  when  the  Wor- 
cester Expressway  would  be  fully  opened  to 
the  public.  I  remember  well  that  I  said  that 
we  would  have  the  project  substantially  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  1969. 

I  remember  that  day  In  November  1968 
when  we  opened  up  the  section  from  Brosni- 
han  Square,  Frank  McGrath  stated  publicly 
that  despite  earlier  disagreement,  the  city 
now  recognized  that  the  D-P-W  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  were  right,  and  that 
the  Worcester  Expressway's  present  location 
is  best  for  the  City  of  Worcester. 

I  was  delighted  to  hear  that  the  11-mlle 
section  down  to  1-495  was  opened  this 
month,  and  I  think  that  high  praise  is  cer- 
tainly in  order  for  Governor  Sargent  and 
Commissioner  Ed  Ribbs  and  the  people  at 
the  D-P-W.  And  despite  many  setbacks,  In- 
cluding the  freezing  of  Federal  funds,  work 
stoppages,  not  to  mention  the  Inescapable 
adversity  of  a  very  wet  November  and  the 
present  unfavorable  snows,  we  made  It  al- 
most right  on  the  nose.  Ilie  actual  comple- 
tion date  Is  June  15,  and  I  think  all  hands 
deserve  hearty  congratulations. 

On  the  national  scene.  In  the  past  year  we 
have  opened  to  traffic  1,774  new  miles  of  In- 
terstate highways.  This  brings  our  total  in- 
terstate mileage  to  nearly  30,000 — or  about 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  system.  And  the 
Interstate  system — I  might  point  out,  will — 
when  completed — amount  to  only  one  jjer- 
cent  of  our  mileage  but  will  carry  20  percent 
of  our  traffic. 

Notwithstanding  the  tremendous  progress 
that  we  have  made,  howeva*,  in  highway 
construction,  and  without  a  doubt  we  will 
have  to  build  more  highways,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  this  has  been  done  without  a 
parallel  effort  in  developing  our  public  trans- 
portation. 

In  our  cities,  public  transportation  is 
carrying  about  lO-blUlon  passengers  a  year. 
It  is  the  life  blood  of  our  urban  areas.  Yet 
public  transportation  Is  in  difficulty.  In  re- 
cent years,  some  235  transit  companies  have 
gone  out  of  btisiness.  And  there  has  been 
very  substantial  reduction  in  the  number 
of   passengers    using    public    transportation 
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from  about  25-bi;Uan  pa&sengers  per  year 
to  less  than  lO-blllion  pasaengers  per  y^ear. 
Manv  tnnsit  c  rrpan.e>  roiisequeiitiy.  are 
In  ~er;o\iB  flnanclal  dllBculty  Nf.ii  y  tre  vl:- 
tim?  of  the  same  cycle — increased  ccwts  re- 
quire increases  in  fares  which.  In  turn, 
results  In  lower  p.itronage  Yet.  my  friends, 
public   transit   is  a  vital   necessity 

Our  cities — and  I  m  talking  here  of  even 
small  cities  in  the  50.000  popuIaUffti  orat-k- 
et — c&nnot  depend  on  the  automobile  alone 
The  private  automobile  has  tremendous 
shcrtc<jm:ag.s  in  urban  areas— all  serious,  but 
some  more  serious  than  others 

Never  mind  the  fact  that  an  aut<imobr.e  is 
some  20-feet  long,  weighs  2  b^ns.  and  carries, 
on  the  average,  1  6  fjeople  on  each  trip  Nev»r 
mlud  the  fact  that  the  internal  combustion 
en^.ne  (depending  on  whether  you  listen  to 
Its  fans  or  lt3  critics'  generates  from  50  to 
80  percent  ■  f  .nil  the  iiir  p.):lu-ion  we  breathe 
every  day  Never  mind  the  fact  that  the 
automobile  kJlU  55.000  people  every  year, 
over  150  every  day 

Never  mind  the  fact  that  the  leading  cause 
of  dedth  among  wur  young  people,  aged.  16 
t.)  25  la  the  highway  crash  Never  mind  the 
fact  that  in  America  today  we  have  one 
linear  mile  of  highway  for  every  square  mile 
of  land  and  with  the  automobile  popula- 
tion growing  by  10.000  vehicles  every  24 
hours  f-he  demand  fc^r  additional  pavement 
IS  enormous 

Over  and  above  all  these  items,  we  must 
accept  the  fact  that  there  are  those  in  our 
economy  for  whom  the  automobile  is  far  too 
expensive  a  purchase 

We  mUFt  accepr  the  fact  that  all  our  pro- 
posed social  reosedies.  such  as  model  cities 
projects,  health  cen'ers.  evening  college 
cldsseii  Job  centers,  suburban  employment 
opportunities,  and  you-name-lt.  Jufit  aren't 
going  to  get  full  uriliza'lon  if  we  make  auto- 
mobile ownership  an  unwTitten  prerequisite 
for  participation 

Because  of  these  factors,  we  attach  great 
imjxjnance  to  public  transportation  I  rec- 
ommended to  the  President  and  the  Pres- 
ident proposed  to  the  Congress  Uist  August 
bold   new  legislation  in   this   held 

Our  Bill  proposes  a  long-term.  »10-bllllon 
program  to  provide  funds  on  an  assured 
basis  for  the  conatrucuon  expansion  and 
Improvement  of  public  transportation  in  a 
growing  America 

It  la  not  j'jst  a  big  city  Bill,  desliined  to 
build  subways  and  rapid  transit  systems  It 
win  provide  lor  sharply  upgraded  bus  trans- 
portation, will  enable  the  use  of  exclusive 
busways  on  urban  freeways  and  will  provide 
for  such  things  as  "maxl-cabs."  buses  that 
provide  door-to-door  service  in  response  to 
programmed  demands.  And  it  provides,  too. 
for  such  things  as  new  turbine  buses,  which 
practically  eliminate  the  sort  of  air  pollution 
we  get  today  from  conventional  buses,  as 
well  is  t>elng  fax  quieter 

Pass&ze  of  this  legislation  can  directly 
benefit  the  City  of  Worcester,  and  will  tie- 
la  efficiently  with  the  massive  urban  rede- 
velopment projects  you  have  underway  for 
a  revitalized  cent«r  city 

I  hope  that  each  of  you  will  see  fit  to  help 
us  on  tl^Us  Bin.  and  pass  along  the  "good 
word"  to  our  Congressional  Delegation  to  get 
this  vital  legislation  passed 

Our  other  land  transportation  Interests 
are  covered  by  our  Federal  RrUlroad  Admin- 
istration— the  sponsor  of  the  new  high  speed 
Metrolmers  t)etween  Washington  and  New 
York  and  the  Turbotrain  between  New  York 
and  Boston 

We  are  convinced  at  the  Department  that 
there  Is  a  definite  necessity  to  continue  a 
basic  minimum  national  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice, and  this  Administration  Ls  hard  at 
work — right  now— drawing  up  legislation 
that  will  provide  continued  service  over 
medium-haul  distances  in  and  between 
densely  populated  areis  of  the  country. 
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At  sea.  out  Dep.irtnient  is  represented  by 
the  men  of  our  great  United  States  C<*ast 
Gu.ird  Their  mission  Is  far  gre  iter  than 
ever — Marine  sciences,  oil  pollution,  boatlru; 
safety.  ln>f>ectlon  of  merchant  vessels,  unci 
coa.itrtl  support  for  our  ground  forces  in 
Vle'nam.  to  mention  Just  a  few. 

Our  other  MarlMtne  :n'prf.>t  i.*;  the  Uplti-d 
Slates  side  of  the  Saint  I  i.wrence  Sea',va>-- 
.\iner.ca  s  fourth  seaci>a.s!  which  Is  making 
the  gma'  cities  of  the  Midwest  truU  Inter- 
national ports 

The  great  thrust  of  our  D<-partmen'  how- 
ever :^  tdward  the  future,  research  and  de- 
vcli>pnient  —  the  new — the  diTeren'.  the  dar- 
nc  We  helped  in  opening  up  the  Northwe;  t 
Pa.'^sage  thri>iigh  the  .Arctic  for  supertankers 
to  ^he  north  slope  of  Ala-'ka 

We  are  sp<)n.s<>rliiK  restarrh  mi  tracked  air 
rushluned  vehicle  "hat  will  travel  at  high 
speeds  on  a  cushion  of  air  over  a  single 
track— Gravltial'is  ihut  will  travel  !n  vacu- 
um t\ibes  underground  -linear  Induction 
motors — the  supersonic  tran-port  Wo  are 
developing  new  wavs  to  make  public  transit 
more  attractive  Every  method  of  transpor- 
tation 13  being  scrutinized  and  examined  for 
improvement 

We  are  looking  for  speedier  and  more  efH- 
cient  transportation,  certainly,  but  we  now 
have  two  equallv  uri;ent  addricnal  purpo.ses 
The  first  is  safely  And  safety  on  our  Na'lon's 
highways   comes   immediately    to    mind 

The  repetition  of  'he  number  <'>f  hlgh*av 
fatalities  may  have  dulled  our  senses  Let 
me    tell    the    facts   another    wav  10.000 

.accidents  per  day  10.000  persons  injured 

everydav  total  economic   loss  $40- 

m;llion  every  day  This  must  stop  .And  I 
In* end  to  stop  It 

I  have  brought  In'o  the  Department  of 
Transportation  the  best  highway  safety  ex- 
pert there  Is  He  is  Doug  Toms,  from  the 
Slate  of  Washington  He  Is  a  recognized 
■>afety  expert,  well  known  and  respected  I 
have  put  hini  on  inv  staff  reporting  directly 
to  me    And  he  and  I  are  moving 

I  am  ordering  here  and  now.  tonight,  that 
our  prr.gram  to  build  an  experimental  safely 
car  begin  Thu  car  w;!!  be  a  mobile  crash 
laboratory  The  tar  we  are  planning  must 
be  <afe  in  any  tvpe  of  cra.sh  up  to  50  miles 
i.n  hour  It  must  be  able  to  crash  into  a 
cncrete  barrier  at  50  miles  an  hour  with 
no  injury  to  the  occupant*  It  must  be 
capable  of  rolling  over  at  70  miles  per  hour 
w.th  the  pas.senger  compartment  still  in- 
•act  It  will  offer  new  handling  and  braking 
cipabilltles  superior  to  anything  on  the  mar- 
ket today  It  wll!  pr<  vide  Improved  visibility 
for  the  driver  and  It  will  be  powered  by  an 
engine  which  can  efTectlvely  use  low  pol- 
li.ti'.n  fuels. 

Our  plan  IS  to  have  14  of  these  cars  built 
and  tested  bv  the  end  'f  1972  It  Is  our 
in'entlon  that  the  auto  Indus-ry  will  seize  <  n 
the  new  safetv  improvements  we  devel  jp  and 
will  Incorporate  them  in  productUin  models 
Tiiene  cars  w!il  also  provide  us  data  t»j  be 
used  in  sotting  future  standards  of  safely 
for  the  manufacture  of  production  auto- 
mobiles 

Today.  In  Washington,  we  have  asked  for 
prop<isal3  to  develop,  design  and  construct  a 
f  intiiy  3ed.an  We  shall  let  two  contracts  for 
prototype  development  Uater  we  shall  select 
the  best  car  of  these  two  and  order  an  addl- 
Uonal  12  models. 

This  is  a  beginning  Our  plans  call  for  us  to 
build  additional  safety  cars  In  models  other 
than  sedans,  and  be  capable  of  withstand- 
ing crashes  at  greater  speeds 

This  IS  an  integrated  sijsttms  approach  to 
highway  s.ifety.  and  I  am  confident  that  It 
will  result  in  a  substanti  il  decrease  In  high- 
way fatalities. 

W^;lle  the  knowledge  and  the  benefits  of 
this  program  may  be  a  few  years  coming. 
there  are  more  lmme<llate  step*  tfaAt  we  can 
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and  are  taking  One  is  the  airbag  resUaint 
system,  which  automatically  cushions  the 
occupant  at  the  instant  of  a  crash.  We  are 
aiming  at  having  this  re.'dy  lor  1973  models. 
Another  project  Is  the  so-called  "pl.istlc 
hinge"  flexible  bumjitr  which  also  Is  near- 
Ing  the  stage  where  It  can  be  added  to  pres- 
ent cars  and  take  the  "crunch  out  of  the 
crash."  for  the  benefit  of  those  inside  the 
vehicle. 

Safety,  then  Is  a  priority  consideration. 
Another  is  the  preservation  and  protection 
of  our  environment 

President  Nixon  stat<><i  the  case  most  elo- 
qu-n\ly  In  his  State  of  the  Union  message  last 
week.  He  said,  "clean  air.  clean  water,  open 
spaces,  these  should  once  again  be  the  birth- 
right of  every  .American  "  For  my  part.  I  am 
determined  to  support  this  cause  to  the 
fullest 

The  toll  of  environmental  destruction  Is 
horrifying— yellow  blankets  of  smog  over 
most  of  our  major  cities — smog  so  thick  It 
shows  up  on  aircraft  radar  screens.  Rivers  and 
streams  so  dangerously  polluted  that  out  in 
Cleveland,  the  Cuyahoga  River  was  so  oily  It 
caught  fire. 

We  are  going  to  change  this  And  I  know 
the  good  people  of  Massachusetts  will  be 
solidly  with  us  This,  our  State.  Is  a  miracle 
of  nature's  beauty.  We  shall  defend  It.  Frank 
Sargent  made  this  perfectly  clear  In  his  an- 
nual message 

And  I  don't  mind  saying  that  I  am  proud 
of  the  Inland  Wetlands  Bill  and  the  Coastal 
Wetlands  Bill,  both  of  which  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  signing  Into  law  when  I  was  Governor. 
Not  to  mention  the  $150  million  water  pol- 
lution measure  we  enacted  a  few  years  ago. 

But  even  measures  such  as  those  are  not 
enough.  The  Massachusetts  spirit  of  con- 
servation must  become  a  national  spirit,  be- 
cause drifting  smog,  oily  rivers,  noisy  Jet 
aircraft,  and  smoking  Internal  combustion 
engines  are  no  respeclors  of  state  lines.  The 
President  knows  this,  and  this  Administra- 
tion Is  determined  to  get  results,  national 
results 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  sitting  directly 
In  front  of  the  President  when  he  delivered 
his  great  State  of  the  Tnlon  message  last 
Thursday  auid  I  was  very  much  Impressed. 
He  h.is  the  correct  and  best  course  In  Viet- 
nam He  Is  bringing  an  end  to  that  war. 
honorably  and  sensibly. 

His  battle  against  Inflation  Is  courageous 
and  he  is  winning.  Friends,  he  Is  waging  this 
battle  on  behalf  of  you  and  me  and  the  200 
million  other  Americans   We  must  help  him 

I  could  sense  from  that  8f)eech  his  great 
vision  for  this  country  In  the  decade  to  come. 
He  foresees  the  peace  and  plentltude  that 
can  be  ours  I  hope  we  all  share  that  vision. 
Tliere  is  nothing  we  cannot  achieve  The 
oportunitles  (  f  the  future  are  the  greatest 
ever  You  people  here,  in  this  city,  should 
have  special  dream.s  of  the  future,  for  this  Is 
the  home  of  Dr  Robert  Goddard.  father  of 
.American  rocketry.  You  have  been  fortunate 
in  seeing  all  his  great  dreams  fulfilled  But 
this  Is  only  a  start  TTiere  Is  a  passage  In 
the  book.  The  Promise  of  Space  by  Arthur  C 
Clarke  which  I  should  like  to  read  to  you. 
It  has  an  awesome  sense  of  the  infinity  of 
opportunities  that  can  be  ours  In  the  future 
He  writes: 

"Everv  age  has  Its  dreams.  Its  symbols  of 
romance  Past  generations  were  moved  by 
•he  graceful  power  of  the  great  windjammers, 
by  the  distant  whistle  of  locomotives  pound- 
ing through  the  night,  by  the  caravans  leav- 
ing on  the  golden  road  to  Smajkand.  .  .  . 
our  grandchildren  will  llkewl.se  have  their 
inspiration — up  among  the  stars 

"Our  grandchildren  will  be  able  to  look  at 
the  night  sky  and  they  vrtll  know  that  some 
nuclear-powered  mariners  has  set  forth  once 
more,  on  the  ocean  whose  farther  shore  he 
can  never  reach." 
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And  so,  my  friends,  the  only  limit  for  us 
are  ihe  limits  of  our  vision.  Let  us  not  dream 
little  dreams  for  we  are  moving  Into  a  most 
exciting  decade.  I  recall  a  Cabinet  meeting 
jUbt  be: ore  Christmas.  My  colleagues  and  I 
presented  reports  to  the  President  on  the 
first  year  of  the  new  Administration.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  meeting,  the  President  turned 
his  attention  to  the  future  and  as  he  spoke 
of  the  coming  decade  of  the  Seventies  his 
voice  lowered  as  though  he  spoke  In  prayer. 
There  was  In  his  voice  deep  faith  and  hope 
and  charity  for  all  mankind. 

He  reminded  us  all  that  although  he  was 
Impressed  with  the  material  progress  made 
during  the  year,  and  even  though  we  foresee 
great  technological  advances  such  as  1,000 
mlle-an-hour  aircraft,  education  for  all  of 
our  young  people,  the  elimination  of  poverty, 
he  knew  that  more  must  be  accomplished. 

He  felt  that  technological  progress  would 
be  meaningless  unless  America  and  Its  citi- 
zens captured  something  else — 

An  ability  to  live  with  faith  In  Ood; 

An  ability  for  man  to  live  at  peace  with 
his  environment; 

An  ability  for  man  to  live  at  peace  with 
all    his   neighbors   throughout   the   world. 

The.se  are  our  goals  for  the  next  dec&de.  I 
know  we  can  reach  them  for  I  know  we  shall 
be  seeing  a  spiritual  rebirth  in  America.  I 
thank  God  for  this  America,  for  even  with 
Its  faults,  there  Is  among  our  people  a  tre- 
mendous reservlor  of  great  faith.  We  must 
bring  that  faith  forward.  We  must  make  its 
presence  felt. 


ADVERTISING  AGAINST  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT— THE  AP- 
PALLING PERFORMANCE  OP  ELEC- 
TRIC UTILITIES 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 
Wednesday.  January  28,  1970 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  at  long 
last  there  is  tvidespread  and  growing 
concern  about  the  deterioration  of  the 
environment.  We  have  on  earth  a  sharply 
limited  supply  of  resources.  They  are  be- 
ing depleted  and  polluted.  Various  meth- 
ods of  arresting  the  damage,  which  do 
not  need  restatement  here,  have  been 
proposed.  It  shall  be  necessary  to  re- 
order priorities,  to  change  systems  and, 
above  all,  spend  money,  in  order  to  as- 
sure that  earth  will  be  habitable  a  few 
generations  from  now. 

I  have  studied  several  recent,  large 
advertisements  by  components  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  industry,  electric  power. 
One  solicits  readers  to  write  for  the 
pamphlet  about  how  Commonwealth  Edi- 
son is  reducing  pollution  in  the  Chicago 
area.  Another  tells  how  Baltimore  Gas 
and  Electric's  proposed  Calvert  Cliffs 
nuclear  plant  will  be  safe,  for  oysters  as 
well  as  for  people.  A  third  encourages 
customers  of  Virginia  Electric  and  Power 
Co.  simply  to  use  more  electricity  and 
bu.v  more  electrical  equipment. 

These  advertisements  are  typical.  Some 
encourage  greater  use  of  a  product,  even 
though  It  is  in  short  supply.  Others  seek 
to  assure  readers  that  the  sponsors  are 
doing  all  that  they  can  to  Improve  the 
environment. 

Under  our  regulatory  system,  adver- 
tising and  sales  promotion  are  included 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  the  operating  costs  of  investor -owned 
utilities,  which  operate  on  a  cost-plus 
basis.  Thus  utilities,  unlike  unregulated 
companies,  are  privileged  to  have  free 
advertising.  Similarly — and  again  imlike 
unregulated  companies — utilities  can  in- 
clude all  research  and  development  in 
the  operating  costs.  The  State  utility 
commissions  invariably  approve  a  rate 
structure  which  will  permit  the  utility 
a  healthy  return  after  all  advertising, 
research  and  development  and  more 
basic  expenses  have  been  met. 

Given  that  kind  of  an  arrangement, 
one  would  suppose  that  the  utilities,  in 
keeping  with  their  advertised  policy  of 
environmental  protection  and  provision 
of  "aU  the  power  that  a  growing  Amer- 
ica needs,"  are  spending  a  great  deal  of 
money  on  research  and  development. 
Electric  power  supply  is  neither  adequate 
nor  reliable.  Utilities  are  major  contrib- 
utors to  pollution  of  the  envirormnent. 
Surely,  one  would  suppose,  "the  folks 
at  your  investor-owned  electric  light  and 
p>ower  companies" — as  the  ads  say — 
must  be  doing  their  part,  especially  in- 
asmuch as  the  customers  pay — and 
gladly,  I  believe — the  entire  cost  of  re- 
search and  development  regarding  en- 
vironmental protection,  adequacy,  and 
reliability. 

Mr.  President,  I  thought  I  was  past 
the  point  of  being  appalled  at  some  of 
the  practices  of  the  investor-owned  util- 
ities. But  I  was  not  prepared  for  the 
statistics  on  their  research  and  develop- 
ment expenditures,  from  the  I.O.U.'s 
own  reports,  compiled  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  which  has  just  re- 
leased them. 

The  212  major  electric  utilities  to- 
gether account  for  one-eighth  of  all  the 
Investment  In  this  country.  They  took  in 
$19.4  billion  in  1968.  They  netted  15.4 
cents  on  the  dollar,  after  paying  all  ex- 
penses, including  taxes  and  interest.  Yet 
almost  one-fourth — 51  companies  to  be 
exact — did  not,  according  to  their  own 
reports,  spend  a  cent  on  research  and 
development  in  1968,  either  within  the 
company  or  through  support  for  re- 
search and  development  by  others. 

Some  of  the  51  companies  are  small,  in 
comparison  with  the  large  utility  fief- 
doms  which  dwarf  some  States  in  re- 
sources and  area.  Others  are  wholly 
owned  generating  subsidiaries  of  operat- 
ing utilities.  But  among  the  51  are  large 
operating  companies i  Philadelphia  Elec- 
tric, which  is  a  part  of  one  of  the  most 
fragile  transmission  systems  in  the  Na- 
tion; Montana -Dakota  Utilities,  whose 
service  area  covers  probably  one-fifth  of 
the  Nation's  coal  reserves,  Common- 
wealth Edison  of  Indiana,  Missouri  Edi- 
son, Maine  Public  Service,  Holyoke  Water 
Power  in  Massachusetts,  Florida  Public 
Utilities,  Black  Hills  Power  &  Light, 
and  both  the  Virginia  and  Maryland 
Delmarva  Power  and  Light  companies. 

On  the  average,  only  slightly  more  than 
2  mills  per  revenue  dollar  were  spent 
by  I.O.U.'s  on  research  and  development 
in  1968,  either  within  the  company  or 
in  support  of  research  by  others;  57 
percent — $21,794,000 — of  the  research 
was  done  outside  the  companies.  The 
need  for  reliance  on  help  from  outside 
the  industry  itself  was  imderscored  by  a 
recent  survey  conducted  by  the  Engineer 
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Manpower  Commission  of  the  Engineers 
Joint  Council.  The  survey,  published  in 
the  May^ime  1969  issue  of  Engineer, 
found  the  utilities  industry  the  worst 
equipped  of  any  for  advanced  research, 
by  the  important  criterion  of  number  of 
Ph.  D.'s  employed  by  industry — only  eight 
among  11,800  engineers.  The  average 
number  of  Ph.  D.'s  among  11,800  engi- 
neers in  thus  country  would  be  5  percent, 
or  590  rather  than  eight. 

As  a  distingui.shed  engineering  profes- 
sor told  me  recently : 

An  Industry's  ability  to  solve  pollution 
problems  requires  complicated  research  and 
development,  and  any  group's  ability  to  solve 
technical  problems  Is  proportional  to  the 
number  of  highly  trained  engineers  in  it. 

The  Nation's  largest  industry  is  ill- 
equipped  for  doing  its  part  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  in  America. 

P\irthermore,  the  nature  of  some  re- 
ported research  and  development  ex- 
penditures by  I.O.U.'s  is  open  to  question. 
The  industry  exhorts  itself  to  use  univer- 
sity faculty  members  to  help  solve  indus- 
try problems.  A  typical  result  of  such 
faculty  use  appears  in  the  current,  Jan- 
uary 15,  1970.  issue  of  Public  Utilities 
Fortnightly. 

Did  the  industry  go  to  the  engineering 
faculty  for  the  advice  now  published  in 
Fortnightly?  No,  it  went  to  a  professor 
of  marketing,  Thomas  R.  Wotruba  of 
San  Diego  State  College.  He  called  for 
more  "market  research"  and  suggested 
that  State  utility  commissions — some  of 
which  do  not  have  enough  staff  even  to 
read  the  ads  and  quarterly  reports  of 
utilities,  let  alone  to  regulate  them — get 
some  marketing  experts.  These  experts 
would  look  kindly  upon  more  expendi- 
tures on  promotion. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  this  professor, 
who  emphasized  the  kind  of  "research" 
utilities  love,  recently  completed  a  fellow- 
ship with  San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  right-wing 
Foundation  for  Economic  Education  at 
Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.Y.  Power  com- 
panies have  liberally  contributed  to 
FEE  ever  since  it  was  founded  in  1946, 
and  indeed  helped  set  it  up  as  one  of  the 
high-voltage  lines  in  the  utility  propa- 
ganda transmission  system.  In  turn  FEE, 
through  its  monthly  publication,  the 
Freeman,  consistently  plugs  for  complete 
market  monopoly  by  the  few  investor- 
owned  utilities  and  advocates  abolition  of 
public  education,  public  roads,  and  the 
income  tax  as  well. 

The  amount  of  advertising  and  other 
sales  expenses  reported  by  I.O.U.'s  in  1968 
amounted  to  almost  eight  times  as  much 
as  the  industry's  expenditure  on  research 
and  development.  For  a  number  of  major 
companies,  the  research  and  development 
annual  expenditure  would  not  pay  the 
salary  of  a  mediocre  engineer  for  one 
summer.  I  shall  put  the  utilities'  own 
statistics  in  the  Record  later  on  in  my 
remarks.  First,  let  me  comment  on  how 
reported  advertising  expenditures  under- 
state the  actual  amount  of  money  and 
time  the  utilities  spend  generating  public 
opinion. 

The  utilities  reported  spending  $273,- 
777,000  on  advertising  and  other  sales 
expenses  in  1968.  In  another  part  of  their 
report  they  list  "National  and  hocetl  In- 
stitutional Advertising  Expense,"  which 
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totaled  more  than  $15.8  million.  But 
there  are  many  other  utility  expendi- 
tures in  this  area  which  show  up  in 
neither  of  those  accounts.  These  are  var- 
iously descnt)€d  as  'industry  dues." 
■professional  services,"  "employee,  cus- 
tomer, and  stockholder  information." 
"dues  and  contributions."  "good  will." 
or  simply  "other  miscellaneous  operat- 
ing e.xpenses. " 

These  uncounted  expenditures  include, 
for  example.  Pawrihc  Gas  St  Electrics 
$233,333  for  "educational  promotion 
projects"  and.  m  Minnesota,  Northern 
States  Power's  ^33.727  for  "industry  as- 
sociation dues."  Its  $293,553  for  "infor- 
mation for  stockholders."  its  $37,793  to 
retain  the  law  firm  headed  by  the  treas- 
urer of  the  IJemocratic  National  Com- 
mittee and  Its  $14,181  spent  on  "sporting 
event.--  "  These  are.  of  course,  all  part 
of  getting  the  lights  to  burn,  from  Min- 
nesota to  Mississippi,  where  the  custom- 
ers of  Mississippi  Power  &  Light  unknow- 
ingly put  up  $3,122  for  season  football 
tickets. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  the  fans  who 
are  trying  to  obtain  Redskm  tickets  ac- 
tually have  paid  for  them  but  did  not 
get  them,  when  they  paid  their  utility 
bills.' 

In  these  urulluminated  accounts  Duke 
Power  records  its  $5,069  sent  in  1968 
to  Central  Surveys,  the  Shenandoah. 
Iowa,  public  opinion  firm  which  always 
comes  up  with  the  public  opinion  the 
utiliues  seek,  and  its  $1,457  sent  to  In- 
dustrial News  Review,  the  canned  edi- 
torial service  in  Oregon  which  each  week 
sends  11.000  editors  free  editorials  prais- 
mg  ixjwer  companies 

Only  the  tip  of  such  expenditures  can 
be  i-een  in  the  annual  company  reports 
to  the  FPC.  They  do  not  record  the  nu- 
merous retamers  f>aid  to  legislators,  or 
the  use  of  company  airplanes  and  other 
utility  perquisites  and  facihties.  for  po- 
litical purposes  such  as  those  by  the 
board  chairman  of  Montana  Power,  who 
douoled  m  1968  as  we^:ern  finance  chair- 
man for  the  man  who  is  now  President 
of  the  Umted  States.  Nor  do  they  show 
the  vast  expenditure  of  t.me  by  k.ey  com- 
pany execuuves  whose  principal  assign- 
ment Ls  to  join  all  the  local  organizations 
and  keep  them,  pleasantly  misinformed 
about  the  utihty  industry. 

So  with  the  realization  that  reported 
advertising  expenditures  understate  ac- 
tual outlay,  let  us  compare  reported  ex- 
penditures for  adveitising  and  research 
and  development: 

Florida  Power  Corp  spent  $42,000  on 
research  and  devely;'ment.  both  within 
and  outside  the  company,  m  1968  How- 
ever. It  spent  $2,661,616  on  advertising 
and  other  sales  expenses 

For  Florida  Power  L  Light,  expendi- 
tures in  those  categories  were  S84.636 
and  S5.841.985. 

nimoLs  Power— $68,558  and  $1,584,867. 
respectively. 

Iowa  Electric  Light  &  Power— $6,102 
and  SI. 069.882. 

Iowa  Southern— $1,961  and  $521,845. 

Kan.sas  Power  &  Light — $4,960  and 
$649,929. 

Central  Maine  Power— $24,030  and  $1.- 
236.561. 

Brockton  Edison — $6,799  and  $392,295. 
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Cambridge  Electric  Light^|4.897  and 
$228,872. 

Fall  River  Electric— $3,355  and  $166.- 
615. 

Massachusetts  Electnc— $31,785  and 
$2,942,142. 

New  Bedford  Gas  &  Edison  Light — 
S6,390  and  $432,098. 

Western  Massachusetts  Electnc — $30.- 
497  and  $1,640,474. 

Mr.  President,  the  expenditures  of  the 
SIX  Massachusetts  companies  mentioned 
above  supports  the  admission  of  a  utility 
executive  in  New  England  that  their  "Big 
Eleven  Power  Loop"  transmission  system 
was  developed  by  tlie  advertismg  depart- 
ments rather  than  the  engineers. 

Let  us  move  over  to  tiie  Midwest. 

Upper  Pemnsula  Power — $1,600  for  re- 
search and  development  and  $304,420  for 
advertising  and  other  sales  expenses. 

Minnesota  Power  &  Light — $15,624  and 
$984,444. 

Kansas  City  Power  &  Li i,ht— $36,660 
and  $1,875,759. 

New  Mexico  Electric  Service— $2,008 
and  $118,189. 

.Monuna  Power— $23,443  and  $712,129. 

I  noticed  recently  that  .Montana  Pow- 
ers  board  chairman,  Joh.n  E.  Corette, 
IS  now  a  trustee  of  Edison  Foundation, 
which  the  company  describes  as  "a  non- 
profit organization  seeking  to  stimulate 
careers  in  .science,  engineering;  and  tech- 
nology. '  Yet  .Montana  Power  reduced  its 
expenditure  from  $30,308  in  1967  to  $23,- 
443  in  1968.  .Montana  Power  could  have 
increased  its  1968  research  and  develop- 
ment budget  mere  than  20-fold  simply 
out  of  Beard  Chairman  Corettes  wind- 
fall profits  on  stcck  options. 

Concord  Electric  in  New  Hampshire 
.spent  $5  on  research  and  development  in 
1968.  The  company  vkas  probably  trying 
out  new  heavy-duty  fla.-^hlight  batteries. 

In  New  Jersey,  Rockland  Electric  spent 
$135  on  research  and  development.  This 
wa-.  done  "out-.idP  the  company,"  and  it 
would  be  mterestmg  to  kiiuw  what  proj- 
ei-t  that  financed.  The  eompany  spent 
5238,951  on  advertising  and  other  sales 
expen.ie  For  Atlantic  City  Electric,  the 
amounts  were  525,547  and  $3.187  925. 

Otter  Tail  Power  spent  $16,532  on  re- 
search and  development.  The  Justice  De- 
partment has  filed  suit  against  that  com- 
pany, accusing  it  of  monopt  lizmg  the  sale 
of  power  111  464  towns  m  three  Slates. 
Nevertheles.s,  Otter  Tail  lound  it  neces- 
sary to  spend  $682,273  pushing  the  prod- 
uct on  which  it  has  such  a  vast 
monopoly. 

Here  are  a  few  others,  to  emphasize 
the  nationwide  dr-interest  by  I.  O  U.'s  in 
advanc.ng  ener^i  lechnolo.  y.  despite  the 
cast-free  nature  of  research  and  devel- 
opment expend. tures: 

Coiumbus  and  Southern  Ohio  Elec- 
tric—$66,120  and  $2,078,408. 

Pennsylvania  Power — $25,032  and 
5730,020. 

Potomac  Edison  of  Penrxsylvania — 
$5,075  and  $267,792 

Blackstone  Valley  Electric,  in  Penn- 
sylvania— $6,570  and  $690,520. 

Northwestern  Public  Service,  out  in 
South  Dakota— $30  on  R.  &  D  — more 
fla.shlight  batteries,  or  perhaps  a  lan- 
tern?—$261,017  on  advertising  and 
sales. 
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El  Paso  Electric— $21,509  and  $666.- 
655. 

Washington  Water  Power— $1,596  and 
$903,525. 

Northern  States  Power  of  Wisconsin — 
$12,365  and  $806,664. 

Wisconsin  Public  Service — $33,191  and 
$921,111. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  expenditures  of  all  212  com- 
panies for  institutional  advertising,  ad- 
vertising, and  other  sales  expenses  and 
for  research  and  development,  as  re- 
ported by  the  utilities  themselves  and 
published  in  Stati.^tics  of  Privately 
Owned  Electric  Utilities  in  the  United 
SUtes,  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lists 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

National  ani  local  institutional  advertising 
eipense'!  1968 
Coripan'j 

.Mabama   Power  Co $222,435 

Alaska  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.  7.  681 

Alcoa  Generating  Corp 

Alpena  Power  Cc 46 

Appalachian  Power  Co 160.346 

Arizona  Public  Se.'vlce  Co 4.461 

Arkansas-Missouri  Power  Co 

Arkansas   Power  tc  Light  Co 347,039 

.\rklah<ini.i  Corp 

Atl.inllc   Cltv   Electric   Co 

Baltimore  Oas  &  Electric  Co 145,295 

Bant^or  Hydro-Electric  Co 

Bl.ick  Hills  Power  &  I  ll?lit  Co 

Blackstone  Valley  Electric  Co 8,858 

Boston  Edls<:);i  Co 389,  144 

Boston  Gas  Co 

Brockton  Edison  Co 8,817 

Callfornla-Pwcinc  Utilities  Co.. 

Cambridge  Electric  Light  Co 7,457 

Canal    Electric   Co 

Cape  &:  Vineyard  Electric  Co 3.  432 

Cirollna  Power  A:  Light  Co 384,  564 

Central    Hudson   Gas   &   Electric 

Corp.    48,033 

Central   Illinois   Ll^ht   Co 162,679 

Central  Illinois  Public  Service  Co.  42,  528 

Centra!  Kan.-;as  Pi'Wcr  Co 

Central  Louisiana  Electric  Co — 

Cen-.nl  Maine  Power  Co 6,977 

Central  Power  &  Lieht  Co 

Ce-itril     Telephone     &     Utilities 

Corp.    

Central   Vermont  Public   Service 

Corp 

Cheyenne   Light,   Fuel    Sc   Power 

Co     9.647 

Cincinnati  Gas  &  Electric  Co 226.  100 

Cltl2.en.')  Utilities  Co-.. -.-  48,265 

Cleveland    Electric    Illuminating 

Co.     -         731.018 

Columbus  k  Southern  Ohio  Elec- 
tric Co 124,901 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co 298,739 

Commonwealth    Edlsou   Co.    (In- 
diana)     .- 

Community  Public  Service  Co... 

Concord  Electric  Co 2,568 

Connecticut  Ught  &  Power 126,814 

Connecticut  Valley  Electric  Co..   

Connecticut  Yankee  Atomic  Pow- 
er  Co 

Conovrtngo  Power  Co 

Consolidated  Water  Power  Co... 
Consolidated      EJdlson      of      New 

York     

Consumers   Power  Co 

Dallas  Power  &  Light  Co 

Dayton  Power  &  Ught  Co 201,723 

Deimarva  Power  &  Ught  Co 74.626 

Delmarva  Power  St  Light  Co.  of 

Maryland    12,604 

Delmarva  Power  &  Ught  Co.  of 

Virginia     2,929 


1.  185 


266, 193 
507,  871 
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Company 

Detroit  Edison  Co $131,629 

Duke   Power   Co... 268.927 

Duquesne  Light  Co 387,467 

Edison  Sault  Electric   Co 628 

El  Paso  Electric  Co 

Electric  Energy,  Inc 

Empire  District  Electric  Co 870 

Exeter  &  Hampton  Electric  Co_. 

Pall  River  Electric  Light  Co 5,503 

Pltchburg  Gaa  &  Electric  Co 4,  782 

Florida   Power   Corp 322,230 

Florida  Power  &  Light 66,875 

Florida   Public  Utilities  Co 

Georgia  Power  Co 221,529 

Granite  State  Electric   Co 4,462 

Green   Mountain  Power  Corp —  10,752 

Gulf  Power  Co. 121,058 

Gulf  States  Utilities  Co .-         228,490 

Hartford   Electric  Light   Co 247,033 

Hawaiian  Electric  Co 67,237 

Hershey   Electric   Co 

Hllo  Electric  Light  Co 

Holyoke  Power  &  Electric  Co 

Holyokc  Water  Power  Co 25,642 

Home  Light  &  Power  Co 2.500 

Houston  Lighting  &  Power  Co —         281,850 

Idaho  Power  Co 28,405 

Illinois   Power   Co 86,883 

Indiana-Kentucky  Electric  Corp. 

Indiana-Michigan  Electric  Co...         197,958 
Indianapolis  Power  &  Light  Co..  38,827 

Interstate  Power  Co 98,436 

Iowa  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co..         140,287 
lowa-Illlnols  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  88,963 

Iowa  Power  k  Light  Co.. 87.322 

Iowa  Public  Service  Co 67,008 

Iowa  Southern  Utilities  Co 70.983 

Jersey  Central  Power  &  Light  Co.  89, 126 

Kansas  Cl*y  Power  &  Light  Co..  68,766 

Kansas  Cltv  Gas  i-  Electric  Co..  61.444 

Kansas  Power  &  Light  Co 35.762 

Kauai  Electric  Co..  Ltd 200 

Kentucky   Power   Co 21,039 

Kentucky  Utilities  Co 

Klngsport  Power  Co 8,961 

Lake  Superior  District  Power  Co.  1,613 

Lockhart    Power    Co 

Long  Island  Lighting  Co 119,618 

Long  Sault.  Inc 

Louisiana  Power  &  Light  Co 299,  325 

Louisville  Gas  &  Electric  Co 141 

Madison  Gas  &  Electric  Co 1,814 

Maine  Public  Service  Co 

Massachusetts   Electric   Co 292.515 

Maul  Electric  Co..  Ltd 

Metropollt.Tn    Electric   Co 96,867 

M'chlgan  Gas  &  Electric  Co 1,699 

Minnesota  Power  &  Ught  Co 70.301 

Mississippi    Power    Co 117,418 
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Company 

Mlsslaslppl  Power  &  Ught  Co $216, 678 

Missouri   Edison   Co 

Missouri  Power  &  Light  Co 3,217 

Mlssotirl  Public  Service  Co 29, 631 

Missouri  Utilities  Co 

Monongabals  Power   Co 

Montana-Dakota  Utilities  Co 

Montana    Power    Co 28,848 

Montaup  Electric  Co 

Mount  Cannel  Public  UtlUty  Co 

Nantahala  Power  &  Light  Co...  830 

Narragansett   Electric   Co.,   The.  98,253 

Nevada   Power   Co 17,364 

New  Bedford  Oas  &  Edl&on  Ught 

Co 8,  171 

New  England  Power  Co 66,919 

New  Jersey  Power  &  Ught  Co...  34, 190 

New  Mexico  Public  Service  Co 

New  Orleans  Public  Service,  Inc.         174.  630 
New  York  State  Electric  &  Gas 

Corp 143,448 

Newport    Electric    Corp 2,433 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Co 261,276 

Northern  Indiana  Public  Service 

Co 71,897 

Northern  States  Power  (Minn.)  ._  4,  337 

Northern  States  Power  (Wis.) —  

Nori;hwe6tern  Public  Service  Co.  12.452 

Ohio  Edison  Co 129,423 

Ohio    Power    Co 238,014 

Ohio  Valley  Electric  Corp 

Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric  Co 98,964 

Old  Dominion  Power  Co 

Orange  &  Rockland  Utilities.  Inc.  8,  942 

Otter  Tall  Power  Co 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co 341,905 

Pacific  Power  &  Ught  Co 1,363 

Pennsylvania  Electric  Co 87,526 

Pennsylvania  Power  Co 18,367 

Pennsylvania  Power  &  Ught  Co..  3, 196 

PhUadelphla  Electric  Co (') 

PhUadelphla  Electric  Power  Co 

Portland  General  Electric  Co...  74,845 

Potomac  Edison  Co.,  The 27, 173 

Potomac  Edison  Co.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, The 6.525 

Potomac  Edison  Co.  of  Virginia, 

The 8.778 

Potomac  Edison  of  West  Virginia, 

The 9,704 

Potomac  Electric  Power  Co 78.  763 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado...         178.  053 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Indiana 170,  438 

Public  Service  Co.  of  New  Hamp- 
shire           121,736 

Public  Service  Co.  of  New  Mexico.  27,  581 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Oklahoma..  25.  939 

Public  Service  Electric  &  Gas  Co.         211,  381 
Puget  Sound  Power  &  Ught  Co..  9,  073 

Rochester  Gas  &  Electric  Corp...         137,  750 
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Company 

St.  Joseph  Ught  &  Power  Co $991 

Rumford  Falls  Power  Co 

Safe  Harlx)r  Water  Power  Corp 

St..  Joseph  Ught  &  Power  Co 991 

San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric  Co 124.  224 

Savannah  Electric  &  Power  Co 

Sherrard  Power  System 

Sierra  Pacific  Power  Co 4,986 

South  Belolt  Water,  Gas  &  Elec- 
tric Co 

South    Carolina   Electric   It   Gas 

Co 134.231 

Southern  California  Edison  Co..     1,307,688 

Southern  Electric  Generating  Co. 

Southern  Indiana  Gas  &  Electric 

Co.    967 

Southwestern  Electric  Power  Co.  27,  409 

Southwestern     Electric      Service 

Co.    8,188 

Southwestern  Public  Service  Co.-  41,214 

Superior  Water,   Ught  &  Power 

Co.    2.407 

Susquehanna  Electric  Co 

Susquehanna  Power  Co 

Tampa  Electric  Co 21,047 

Tapaco,  Inc 

Texas  Electric  Service  Co 5, 108 

Texas  Power  &  Ught  Co 

Toledo  Edison  Co 139.  654 

Tucson  Gas  &  Electric  Co 

Union  Electric  Co 470, 442 

Union  Ught,  Heat  &  Power  Oo-_  34,495 

UGI  Corp 13,  391 

United  niumlnatlng  Co..  The.—  83,942 

Upper  Peninsula  Generating  Co 

Upper  Peninsula  Power  Oo 5,023 

Utah  Power  &  Light  Co 221.054 

Vermont  Electric  Power  Co.,  Inc. 

Virginia  Eaectric  &  Power  Oo 23, 179 

WasJilngton    Water    Power    Co., 

The 108,497 

West  Penn  Power  Co 56,078 

West  Texas  UtlUtles  Co... 20,716 

Western     Colorado     Power     Co., 

The      11,334 

Western    Massachusetts    Electric 

Co   91,372 

Wheeling  Electric  Oo 16, 115 

White  Mountain  Power  Co 

Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Co 296,806 

Wisconsin  Michigan  Power  Co..  3.  026 

Wisconsin  Power  &  Ught  Co 158,  635 

Wisconsin  Public  Service  Co 59, 122 

Wisconsin  River  Power  Co 

Yadkin,  Inc 

Yankee  Atomic  Electric  Co 6,387 

Total 15,832,203 

>  Not  In  file. 
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Albama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

1 

Item 

Alabama          Southern 

Power             Electric 

Co.  Generating  (^. 

Arizona 

Public 

Service  Co. 

Citizens 

Utilities 

Co. 

Tucson 

Gas& 

Electric  Co. 

Arkansas- 
Missouri 
Power  Co. 

Arkansas 
Power  & 
Light  Co. 

Arklahoma 

Corp., 

The (A) 

Sale?  ex['en',e<!. 
Supervision 

$441,702 

$105,506  .. 

$14, 429 
25.689 
55,730 
78.629  . 
80. 105  . 
37.753 

$175,542  ... 

D»nr)nstrating  and  selling _ 

Advertisiig                      

Revenues  "om  merchandising,  lobbing  and  contract  work 

C'j„t  and  expenses  of  .-nercha-'dising,  jobbing  and  contract  work 

3  635  580 

171,190  .. 
325,937 

48,"442""" 

""'  J21,'74d' 
4,'8i2" 

J18.037 
58.  903 

107.358 

99,758 

1.805 

1,278,976  ... 

836,715 

94  439 

579,224  ... 
488,'38i;:." 



Total  sales  expenses.  - 

5,008,436 -. 

1,197.075 

26  552 

71.145 

133. 026 

2,522.123  ... 

Research  and  develonment:                        , 

Withn  tlie  "ompany X— 

Outside  fie  company 

119,597                2,148 
114,225 

29  427 

74,880  .. 

9,100 

26, 217 

251,526  ... 

Total 

233,822               2,148 

104,307  .. 

9.100 

26.217 

251.526  ... 
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C*litorni* 


Colorado 


Co'inecliCul 


PKificGas         Sar^Oi(?£o  Southern  Put'ic  Si",  ce  Ae-.-rr  •       Connecticut         Connfcucut 

(;„  J  <"itt  Cii'tomii        HomcLKht       Comian,  ii  CuiotaJu  L'^nt  4    Yankee  Atomic 

Ec-Tl.o  [«!rcL.  Lj.so'lCo        4  Power  Co  ColoiaJo  Po*er  Co  Power  Co.  Power  Co. 


Si  ei  M^^e'ses: 

Supew^ion  - 

Demonstiatiog  and  selling 

Ad««rtnino.  - 

Revenues  tfom  merchandising,  lObbing  and  contract  work 

Cost  ani  e«pen":esofmerchand'Sing.|obtingand  contract  work — 
M'sceH'neous  sales  eijen^e";         


$S49.104 
3.067.464 
1.344.S47 


J4?  IBS 
139.  2 S« 
283.292 


S82.236 
4.3S4.C6 
3.761.62$ 


67.448 
16. 504 


519.959 


S4.266 


134.902 


1.524 


J?'6  535 
897  716 

536.  771 

b^:  985 

608.  369 

61,3;0 


Total  sales  eipense:      5,481.074 


818.841 


1  333. 589 


ReseJ'Ch  and  development: 

*  ix  n  '"e  company 

O'jtsi  <e  the  company.. 


491.112 
316.637 


41.509 


924. 578 

126.000 


22. 476 


1.818 


1.747.726 


54.263 

86.910 


J7.647 
54.281 
20.441 


7,542 
89.913 


J83.  '-90 
895.009 
874.463 
768,  96-1 
869.486 


3, 953.  586 


Total. 


807.749 


41.509 


1.0SO.57S 


1.818 


141,173 


86.608 
66.  bug 


1 50.  488 

150,488 


Connecticut 


Item 


Hartfofd 

Electric 

Light  Co. 


United 

llluminatini 

Co. 


Delaware 

DelMarVa 

Power  and 

Light  Co. 


vJoir-.s-on                            1233.850            $230,922 

^:Z'\  ^ ---»::::::::::::::::::::;::::::::::::::  ':&%     'ill;^! 

l?,,..^ue,'  -^ -ne-chanijis-ng,  iobb'-g  J"'!  contract  work 90  128             "'■  *?J 

CjsI  i"  i  'iii'-sesol  merchandising,   ncs-?  and  contract  work. .  204.486              192.758 

V  see   1  >•.,  .a  «s  expenses. . .                        ^       462,457                54.121 

TM3'    a.es  eii*  -.es        1,9<9.<27 

Research  and  development: 

*ithin  the  company tinis 

Outside  the  zo-v.',iii 51.015 

Total    M«2 


SJ9.  536 

291.223 

54.660 

1,137.704 

1.078.671 

13.  167 


District  ot 

Columbia 

Potomac 
Electric 

Power  Co 


$72,906 
1.456.246 
1.276.356 


f  ior,.la 


Fioi.aj 
Pooer  Corp. 


Fioi.da 

Powei  and 

Light  Co. 


Flor  .,)3 

Public 
Utilities  Co. 


Cult 
Power  Co. 


$301,822 

1.323  061 

344.425 


439,610 


360.078 


1.9S6.K4 


54,034 
44.402 

98.436 


458.553         3.245.098 


:   329  386 


7.041 
73.437 


720. 767 


42.000 


80.478 


720. 767 


42.000 


$568,724  $24   :;3  $nl   929 

3,244,050  52.872  42S.  788 

1,353.139  6.652  13/. .5? 

'     6lS   ,9'  """2.'i74 31,020 

T775.IIO  85.811  649/94 

e4.6j6  .!"""'".'- 54.490 

84.636     . .  =)4.490 


Gooriia 


Illinois 


Itom 


Florida— 

Tampa 

Electric  Co. 


Georgia 
Power  Co. 


Savannah 
Electric 

and  Power 
Co. 


Idaho 
Power  Co. 


Central 

llimois 
Light  Co 


Central 
Illinois 

Public 
Sen.ce  Co 


CoTinon- 

wealth 

Ediscn  Co 


Electric 

Energy 

Inc. 


^'\"^:Z^  J153  336  $307,967 

Oe^on-.lr°,..,  ,.1.ei,ing   1.049.003  4.397.991 

Jt/etsnj  302.816         1.779.813 

U.vonues  fa-^  •^ei"ian  J'sing   lOObing  and  contract  work 

Cost  ani  eoenses  5t  merch.i''1isir'j,  looomg  and  contract  irark.. 

M  see  a -eou^  ia;."?  eipenie  29.853  459.057 


$46,727 
196.015 
102.  772 


170. 157 


$200,822 
719.418 
136  880 

-121  159 
101.  180 
30.  520 


$38,666 

22!'.  024 

102.316 

-80.  117 

104,897 

36.213 


Tola    ^a  e;  ei:e''ses 

ReseJ'cn  3 1,<  ]e<e  oonier.t. 

M  th  '  t*"  ;5~i.  1"/ 

Outside  'he  co.-ipa.iy 


1.535.00s 


6. 944. 828 


515.671         1.067.661 


425. 999 


353 

120.654 


372.  818 
112,720 


6,678 


606. 98S 


43.087 


ToM. 


121,007 


485. 53S 


6.67S 


606.985 


43,087 


Illinois 


Indiana 


Snuth  Belcit 

V!   Ca'Tiei  Sheppard         *(ate'   Gai 

Illinois  Public  Pn*!-  and 

Power  Co.  Utility  Co.  Syst»ni        necfricCo. 


C.nmmon- 

wea'lh  Indiana-  Indiana  and 

EdiSon  Ci   ot  i\entuc>)(  Michigan 

lrdia'3   I'c  [lectric  Corp.  Electric  Co. 


A'coa 

Genera:. ■  i 

C  •? 


Sale'.  e»;^e^ses 

■luje' vision 

je-non-titir-i  1  d  selling...^...... 

Al.e-'iSin^  

R'/enues ''5^  merchanii'Sing.  lobbing  and  nontrict  wo'li    . 
Cost  in.j  "tsenses  at  me'cna  -disi-j,   jn"  nj  l■^i  contract  warK 
V  -xei'aneou".  *,ales  e»:;^nses 

T5tii  sues  eije^-.es 

Pe'"..'3':n  a -d  "Jeveiocnient' 

H  "iin  rne  :omoa'y    . .......... 

OutS'Je  the  :om:any 

To'ai        . 


$151,675 

732, 558 

425,712 

-642.972 

'34.988 

45.023 

!    »97  984 


$18. 031 

-1.653 

1,296 


2,752 

-7.408 
6.920 


$2,3i4   

26,670  

4,880 


$2^8.750 

I.51J4.497 

684.088 


1,808 


17.673 


2.273 


35,712 


1,252.033 
3.819,418 


69.558 


361, 188 
91,815 


69.558 


453, 003 
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INDIANA 


IOWA 


Item 


Northern  Public 

Indianapolis             Indiana  Service  Co. 

Power  &                Public  oflndiana, 

Light  Co.        Service  Co.  Inc. 


Southern 

Indiana 

Gas  & 

Electric  Co. 


Iowa  Electric 
Interstate  Light  i 

Power  Co.  Power  Co. 


lowa-lllinois 

Gas  &        Iowa  Power 
Electric  Co.         4  Light  Co. 


Sales  eipenses: 

Supervision 

Demonstrating  and  selling.. 

Advertising  - 

Revenues  from  merchandising,  jobbinl  and  contrKt  work .. 

Cost  and  expenses  ot  merchandising,  jobbing  and  contract  work 

Miscellaneous  sales  expenses. 


$80,818 
717,658 
472,996 


426, 773 


$111,364 

126, 107 

41, 267 

-176, 176 

154,064 

19.878 


$635,605 
658,299 
476,938 
-89.769 
79,777 
1.235,571 


$21,701 
81,442 
82. 042 


14,  193 


Total  sa les  expenses 1. 698. 245 


276,504 


Research  and  development 
Within  the  company  .. 
Outside  the  company. . 


20,  578 
75, 234 


175, 181 
27,761 


2,996,421 


53,  763 
178,117 


201,377 


$107,494 

369,236 

191,856 

1,  099,  302 

1,142,601 

47,952 

759,837 


$51,852 

$43,562 

365,691 

124.900 

208,939 

51.853 

1,520,321 

-876,917 

1,326,052 

907,928 

491.382 

25,045 

$17,170 
119.973 
228. 190 


47.659 


929,595 


276,371 


412.792 


26,043 
14,2% 


17,137 


6,102 


76.938 


30,004 


Total. 


95,812 


202,942 


231,880 


40,339 


17,137 


6,102 


76,938 


30,004 


Iowa 


Kansas 


Kentucky 


Item 


Iowa  Public 
Service  Co. 


Iowa 

Southern 

Utilities  Co. 


Central 

Kansas 

Power 

Co.,  Inc. 


Central 

Telephone 

4  Utilities 

Corp.  (A) 


Kansas 

Gas  4 

Electric  Co. 


Kansas 
Power  4 
Light  Co. 


Kentucky 
Power  Co. 


Kentucky 
Utilities  Co. 


Sales  expenses: 

Supervision 

Demonstrating  and  selling. 
Advertising  . 
i  fro 


Revenues  from  merchandising,  lobbing.  and  contract  work. ....... 

Cost  and  expenses  of  merchandising,  lObbing,  and  contract  work... 
Miscellaneous  sales  expenses 


$38,214 
184,363 
145, 240 
-4.088 
4,241 
56,179 


$79, 925 

251,321 

61,234 

-625,  006 

682,985 

503 


$6,634 

2,551 

23,417 


8,016 


$68,448 
129. 190 
105,860 
-154,105 
161,432 
74.449 


$84,023 
855.649 
263,386 
-128,355 
123.386 
76, 230 


$57, 757 
221.184 
128.845 
-544.180 
509.805 
207.752 


$116,669 
426,917 
131,980 


'372,'666 


$346  020 
840.021 
277,947 


'69,914 


Total  sales  expenses 


424, 149 


450,962 


40,619 


385.274  1,274,319 


581.163 


1.047,626 


1,513,902 


Research  and  development: 
Within  the  company  . . 
Outside  the  company.  . 


Total 


18, 470 


1,961 


9,289 


24.348 


99,903 


4,960 


40,384 
14,141 


2.731 
44.555 


18,470 


1,961 


9,289 


24,348 


99,903 


4,960 


54,525 


47,286 


Kentucky 


Louisiana 


Maine 


Item 


Louisville     Union  Light, 

Gas  and         Hut  and 

Electric  Co.        Power  Co. 


Central 

Louisiana 

Electric  Co. 

Inc. 


Gulf  States 
Utilities  Co. 


Louisiana 

Power   4 

Light  Co.  (A) 


New  Orleans 

Public  Service 

Inc. 


Bangor 

Hydro- 

Electrlc  Co. 


Central 

Maine  Power 

Co. 


Sales  expenses 
Supervision.. 
Demonstrating  and  selling 
Advertising 
:  I  r 


::;:f:::;:; 


$10, 176 
84,729 
74,738 


Revenues  from  merchandising  lobbing  and  contract  work 

Cost  and  expenses  of  merchandising  lobbing  and  contract  work. 
Miscellaneous  sales  expenses 


Total  sales  expenses. 


42, 358 


$17, 552 

179,815 

87. 351 

77 

82 

3,742 


$72,  280 
255, 691 
159.984 


127,007 


$351,946 

2.044.161 

638. 985 

706, 030 

660.461 

48,847 


$209.  953 

1.390,413 

552,  766 


208.968 


212,001 


288,465 


614,962 


3,038.370         2,362,100 


Research  and  development. 

Within  the  company 

Outside  the  company 


29,157 
297,432 


4,053 
32,180 


21,200 


10,144 
261,898 


29,157 
297, 432 


ToUls. 


326,589 


36,233 


31,200 


272.042 


326.  589 


$140,436 
740,071 
268,419 
608,907 
594,475 
94.728 

1,229.222 


10,018 
147,389 

157.407 


24,233 
40,  853 


$43,441 

1,100  6% 

85, 447 


65,086 


1,229.584 


24,  030 


24,  030 


Maine 


Maryland 


Item 


Maine  Rumford 

Publk  Falls 

Service  Co.         Power  Co. 


Baltimore 

Gas  4 

Electric  Co. 


Delmarva 
Power  4 
Conowingo       Light  Co.  of  Potomac    Susquehanna 

Power  Co.  Maryland         Edison  Co.        Electric  Co. 


Susquehanna 
Power  Co 


Sales  expenses;                                                                                              ma  tio  ti7K  tqi 

Supervision..     —           »0.J" i  «7lT20 

Demonstrating  and  selhng  ;!.»"«  ---- cissifi 

Advertisina --i:--v ****** q  «7'?M 

Revenues  from  merchandising,  jobbing  and  contract  work... ^ o'STn  aw 

Cost  and  expenses  of  merchandising,  jobbing  and  contract  work ...--. '  inc'  ici 

Miscellaneous  sales  expenses ".926 luo,  lai 


$80. 726 

13,  257 

-152,873 

149. 220 

32 


$34,995 

166,950 

42,972 

-234,714 

242. 704 

6.369 


Total  sales  expenses.. 

Research  and  development: 

Within  the  company 

Outside  the  company 


167,807 1,451,809 


90,362 


259, 276 


940,670 
138,000 


Totals - l-O'S-S" 


$106,761 
433.800 
188.020 

367,372 
1,095,953 

10,999 
76,717 

87,716 
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STJ 


MassKhuMtts 


Item 


' '  "^     *~  FitcHbuii 

CambfOg.  Caw*  ,      f"','''*r       ,,„-,.  m '.hi 


Co. 


Sales  eipenses; 

Supervision 

Demonsttation  and  selling • 

A(]»eitising.  -       .".    "L 

Revenues  'lom  merchandising,  lObbing.  and  contract  woili..-.. 
Cost  and  e»penses  ot  merchandising,  jobbing  and  contfKt  worK 
MisceHjneous  sales  eipenses  

Total  sales  eipenses 

Research  and  development  within  the  company   . 
Outside  the  company, 


$210,986 
863. 505 
641.544 


337.437 


K190 


J22.573 

292.289 

54,741 


13.875 


2.053.473 

132, 108 


4,190 


3S3,47I 
■«,799 


TOW »•"*•"« 


6w79» 


Holyoh* 

Power  & 

Electric  Co. 


Holyoke 

Water 

Power  Co. 


Massa- 
chusetts 
Electric  Co. 


H6  438  JIJO.OM 

lbU.2b'  i47,89l   

12,216  19.053 

IZJW  36;78rill!""""--- 

221,415 503,584 

4;897 4.626  :"'"""r".-- 

4JB7  4,626  

Massachusetts 

New  Bedford 
Montaup     Gas  &  Edison      'le*  [  liia'i  1 
Electric  Co.  light  Co.  Power  Co 


111.947 
76,874 
59.011 

"16.286' 


161,112 


S14.7b4 
72,348 
25,51J 


?7.,'63 
139.8-5 


3.355 


3,355  ... 


Sales  expenses: 

Supervision ' 

Demonstrating  and  selhng. --- •-- - (28  694 

Advertising. • ,•"",■"■"■•," ' 

Revenues  from  merchandising,  lobbmg  and  contract  worn 

Cost  and  expenses  ol  merchandising.  lObbmg  and  contract  wor« 12286 

Misce  r»-.-  J  es  expenses : 

40  980 
Toti     j'.ei.eises 

Research  and  development 

Within  the  company 

Outside  the  company ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Totals 


'j«n'275 ."." $72,328 

■4  .439  ...       J21.M9  $31  ;6. 

443.253  H.1M  2'^ 


Ae  -tern 

chusetts 
I  etinc  Co 


J,3^V3 
b'6.  47 
36i   .■-17 


Yankee 

Atomic 

Electnc  Co  . 


89.660 


11,952 


309.734 


2.649,627 


423,927 


31,475        1.569,102 


3,540 
28,245 


6.390 


18.304 
43.314 


30.497 


31,785 


6,390 


61,618 


30,497 


Michigan 


Alpena 
Power  Co. 


Consumers 
Power  Co. 


The  Michigan 

Detroit       tdison  Sault     Gas  &  Electric 

Edison  Co        Electric  Co  Co  (A) 


Upper 

Peninsula 

Generating 

Co. 


U^iper         Minnesota  - 
Peninsula  Po*er   & 

Power  Co  Light    Co 


Sales  expenses.  J693  5S6  $714,192 

Supervision -■■•:,:-■ $18  560  2,446,794  3,670,151 

Demonstrating  and  selling      3*659  918  964  2,027.409 

Advertising  ••    ,,;_•."■* 

Revenues  from  merchandising.  lObbing.  and  contract  worii...„ 

Cost  and  expenses  ol  merchandising,  lobbmg.  and  contract  wort ■   ■_■       ■  '  2  814  383 

Miscellaneous  sales  expenses '. ! '. 

.     .     ,                                                                                            22.220        5.231.254         9. 226.136 
Total  sales  expenses  "•"  "  ;_        — 

Research  and  development  j  ^j  jj3  57J  g74 

Within  the  company  697  61S         2.829'.492 

Outside  the  company -- '. 

,     ,                                                                                                    ...       2,167.298        3.506,366 
Tout . 

Mississippi 

Minnesota 

Northern  Mississippi 

States        Mississippi  Power  t 

Power  Co  Power  Co  Light  Co 

Item 


$3. 779 
91.438 
10,  579 


105,796 


Empire 

District 

Electric  Co, 


J7  37S                                       $73,077  J?60  825 

47638 87  623  371  ::i 

is'lH 83,217  l'>9  697 

S%  31! 

3,5261"!;;!!!"'" 55,480  37  s;8 

94.515 289.397  914,43 

1:375 !.!!!!!.!-!-!. '\.W 15.624 

8.842 TioO  T?  e.4 

Missouri  

Kansas  City                                         Missouri  Missau.i 

PowT  4             Missouri             Power  &  Pub.  c 

Light  Co          Edison  Co            Light  Co  Sei.ice  Co 


S  ales  Mpenses  Uj;  ij. 

Supwvision                            4lM5'421 

DOTiOiwtrating  and  sell'- g        iS'Joi 

R«,nM«fr,-  -.'CJ    ;  .J  jobbing,  and  contract  work  "iHi^S 

Cosn'dei;e--.es  ;'  -.ciandising,  jobbing,  and  contract  work..  ^-I^off 

M  «»    I   "I... .  sa  e-i  ,;<se~>»s ' 

'M     oese.p.  .es     6-90^«^« 

ReseJ-.n  a")  le.e.op'^e-t  j,^  q,j 

W,thi.nthe:o-n;^3-,      nim 

Outside  'fie  c;  -.a    ,      11^.03 


$38,791 
497,263 
131.431 


67.731 


$182,476 
927.651 
307. 59i 

-657,307 

656,646 

54.910 


$48  40! 
406,386 
62  070 
138.297 
';B2   170 


$96  627 

1  2""  493 
404, 0'2 

-162,9?' 

174   199 

17  S'6 


715.216         1.471,971 


560,730 


1.806,993 


J2,  268 
30,  7b3 
32  020 


16,2-)4 
81,295 


$.3,241 
80,220 
89,481 


99.918 
282,860 


J1.698 
S4.37D 
b8,  782 
-99,525 
112,047 
88,308 


215,685 


67,558  . 
24.877 


128,790 


34.029 


92.435 


128.790 


34.029 


36  660 

36, 660 


4  755 

4,755 


31.689 

31,689 
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Nevada  New  Hampshire 


Missouri 


Item 


Missouri 
Utilities  Co. 


St.  Joseph 

Light  81 

Power  Co. 


Union 
Electric  Co. 


Montana 


Montana 

Power  Co., 

The 


Nevada 
Power  Co. 


Connecticut 

Sierra  Valley 

Pacific  Concord  Electric 

Power  Co.        Electric  Co.  Co.  Inc. 


Sales  expenses:  I 

Supervision - - 

Demonstrating  and  selling. 

Advertisinc -  -. :--■;-•.-""; 

Revenues  from  merchandising,  jobbing,  and  contract  work  ..... 
Cost  and  expenses  ot  merchandising,  jobbing,  and  contract  work. 
Miscellaneous  sales  expenses 

Total  sales  expenses 

Research  and  development: 

Within  the  company.- 

Outside  the  company. 

Total    - 


$7,099 

3.189 

17,536 


585 


$45. 185 

200,  578 

75,438 

-36.635 

30, 939 

14,948 


$305. 657 

3,035,709 

767,932 


79. 476 


$91,160 

257.980 

91.655 

-104.016 

98. 763 

47.739 


$26,566 

131,497 

98, 292 

-5,516 

5,413 

3,708 


$39,670 

130,315 

94,976 


31,442 


$48,323 

46, 467 

12,520 

-436,159 

353.211 
11.949 


28.409 


330,453         4,188.774 


483,281 


259.960 


296. 403 


36,  301 


$4,337 

18,922 

2,499 

-133,794 

127,591 

2,504 

22.059 


17,699 


9,798 


1.055,663 
200,  808 


7,500 
15,943 


16,520 


20,045  .- 


17.699 


9.798         1,256,471 


23, 443 


16,520 


20,045 


New  Hampshire 


New  Jersey 


Item 


Exeter  & 

Hampton 

Electric  Co. 


Granite    Public  Service  White 

State         Co.  of  New  Mountain 

Electric  Co.         Hampshire  Power  Co 


Atlantic   Jersey  Central        New  Jersey      Public  Service 

City  Power  &  Power  &  Electric  & 

Electric  Co.  Light  Co.  Light  Co.  Gas  Co. 


Sales  expenses  J23  042 

Supervision  .                             47*786 

Demonstrating  and  selling 13  014 

Advertising.    ..    ...       -. -       ■-    ■ ,- inc"  77c 

Revenues  from  merchandising,  jobbing,  and  contract  work.. ......  ~iSi\a 

Cost  and  expenses  ol  merchandising,  jobbing,  and  contract  work...  '^SJ'Jm 

Miscellaneous  sales  expenses        ''^' ' 

Total  sales  expenses 66,S13 

Research  and  development: 

Ailh'n  th=  company 1261' 

Oulsidt  trie  company ■ 

Total - »-2" 


$15,052 
46.437 

5,485 
-9,385 

8,797 
881 


$97,402 

257.712 

58,610 

-2,184,540 

1.959,105 

662, 567 


$2,086 

14,630 

2,545 

-178,251 

167,829 

6,624 


$274,438 

656,235 

312,512 
-309,712  .. 

382,584  .. 

841,868 


$107,601 
612.859 
328,  339 


$44,759 
360,686 
146,656 


$651,  %8 

1,963,533 

804, 302 


292,096 


125,208 


129,575 


67,267 


850. 856 


15,453 


2,157.925 


1.540,895 


477,109 


3,549,378 


155  41,894 

781  26.326 

936  68,220 


2,719 
22,828 


104,756 
94,604 


36,650 
14.849 


25,547 


199, 360 


51 ,  499 


573,120 
368.054 

941.174 


New  Mexico 


New  York 


Item 


New  Jersey- 
Rockland 
Electric  Co. 


Sales  expenses 

Supervision    _    .       .-. • 

Demonstrating  and  selling       

Advertising  ^    "'."^"'Ji' 

Revenues  (rom  merchandising,  jobbing,  and  contract  worK. —  .. 
Cost  and  expenses  ol  merchandising,  jobbing,  and  contract  work. 
Miscellaneous  sales  enpenses 


$30. 743 

94.667 

28.255 

-114.423 

156,499 
43.208 


New  Mexico 

Electric 

Service  Co 


$100,357 
11.117 


6.715 


Public  Serv- 
ice Co,  o( 
New  Mexico 


$16. 629 
211,986 
166,937 


134,200 


Central  Hud-      Consolidated 

son  Gas  &      Edison  Co.  of        Long  Island 
Electric  Corp.  New  York,  Inc.       Lighting  Co. 


Long  Saull. 


t.ew  York 

State  Electric 

&  Gas  Corp. 


$105,105 
350,846 
247, 698 


118,065 


$342,696 
3,968,906 
1.881.068 

146" 

794, 603 


Total  sales  expenses. 


238,951 


118.189 


529,  752 


821.714 


6, 987, 418 


Research  and  development: 
Within  the  company. .. 
Outside  the  company.. 


134 


2.008 


18.420 


871 
243,567 


Total 


134 


2,008 


18,420 


244,438         1,418,855 


New  York 


Item 


Niagara        Orange  and  Rochester 

Mohawk  Rockland    Gas  &  Electric 

Power  Corp.     Utilities,  Inc.  Corp. 


Carolina 
Power  & 
Light  Co. 


$202  382        $298,308 

190  030  .  999.%3 

261,533 - 324,537 

-108,472  -175,394 

84,418 - 176,070 

265.  753 339,  397 

895,644  1.962,881^ 

156,800 - - 

621,355 717,284 

778,155  7i7,284 

North  Carolina  North 

Dakota— 

Nantahala  Montana- 
Duke  Power    Power  &  Light             Yadkin,  Dakota 
Co.                    Co.                    Inc.  Utilities  Co. 


184,000 
1,234,855 


ling 


$1,150,003 
1,710,716 
848,270 


$93, 102 

233. 230 

83.056 


Salesexpenses: 
Supervision 
Demonstration  andse' 

Advertising                                      ^■-'.'   \ r '  _i   mt  Q<M 

Revenues  from  merchandising,  jobbing,  and  contract  work          1   il?'7ni 

Cost  and  expenses  ot  merchandising,  jobbing,  and  contract  work --ai-iii-  '• ,  ,7  {i). 

Miscellaneous  sales  expenses - Mb.lW  m.uou 


$227.  267 

425,  209 

277.507 

-2.132.276 

2.  096, 053 

143,331 


$230,  841 

1,827,205 

683.099 

-35.417 

34,  723 

29,561 


Total, sales  expenses. 


Research  and  development: 
Within  the  company... 
Outsidelhecompany.. 


4, 595. 823 


547.151         1,037.091         2.770.012 


25.975 
861.923 


138.980 


596, 577 


430 
745. 700 


ToUl 


887.898 


138.980 


596.  577 


746,130 


$113,848  JM,786 

1.745,320                  $996  70,541 

1,088,274                       4  ,I^IS? 

-10  035         -780,902 

■■  ■ 8;664       - 835.904 

-471:453- -     "1.108 

3. 418,895 -371  364.705 

232,756  .- - 

343,903 - 

576.659  
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OhM 


Itam 


North  Clt»tlti><  Columbus  & 

Oakol*  Cinannati  ClKlriC  Southern  Dayton 

Ottef  T»il  C«i  i  IlkMiMtint  Onio  Po«er  *                   Oh,o                   Oh,o          Ohio  Valley 

rCo  £l«cteicCo  Co  Electric  Co  Lijht  Co           Ediior  Co            Po*er  Co        Eipcttic  Corp. 


Sales  etpenses 

Supervision W9.  C48 

Oemonst'it -J  Jii  selling   .                      t«9.  SOO 

4d.e-:s,.'i                                               31X»J 

Re.e  ues '-3'^  -ne'cla-disinj,  lObbing.  jndCOntrKt  wort       .  -263.M3 

Cos' i-'J  "I.* 'SPS  ;'  Ti*  ;''snOisni  tobbinj.  and  conl'Kt  work  2&i.  7H 

Viscecj-ieous  sa  e>  ?>,<  ises  .  43.32* 

Total.  sJ  es  etieM^     

Research  aij  de«*ioBrn«nt: 

*ilhn  tne  company 

Outside  the  company 

Total 16.M2 


is*  4M 

1.  l.'i  i% 
4"    J'J 

40.  404 
:3.066 


J."9',  J<f 

4   ;  S    Ktl 

i.'^    ))■> 


iS3.?l5 


J163.  !12 

!  6J4   752 

5S2.  255 

-17,975 

49,914 

50.812 


6«,?73         1.7H.740        5.734,205 


1.953,507 


2. 422, 870  4,558,153 


^1 
16,451 


84.  7J4 

178,319 


263.053 


.^9,  ii3 

: ; X  1 J8 


479.441 


66. 120 


2,729 
89,066 


1.730 
140,600 


66.120 


91,795 


142,330 


2.  203.  833 
1,100.749 

1,432.676   , 
5,  294,  268 

463.651 
130.239 

593,  890 


OhK>    Toledo 
Edison  Co 


Ohlaho-iia 

Oklahoma  Pjblic  Sei.ice 

Gas  i  Co   ot 

E^ect'ic  Co  Oklahoma 


Ortfon 


Pennsylvania 


Calito'nia-     Pacitic  Power 

Pacihc  &  Light 

Utilities  Co  Co. 


iaies  ei^e^ses 

Sup*',  i.o  1  - 

O«mo'stri;.o  ■  i-i  seiliij --- 

Adve'tisir^i  

Revenues  '3m  -neichjidisni.  lObbi  ^i,  a  'd  contract  *ori( 

Cost  I'xi  aipeises  j'  meicftandising.  jobbing  and  cont'Kt  work. 

Viscetlaneous  sales  expenses     


Total   laies  e«pens«s 

Resea'ch  and  develooinent 
KKittiin  the  company    . .. 
Outside  ttie  company... 


S303.475 
S96.003 
505.862 

-  344.335 

300.489 

50.625 


W23.*3 
1   b88.  987 

6'6,  '19 


185.  178 


W3.9J9 

»07,O51 

451.063 

-31.433 

28.  492 

81.  1-"S 


Jl  b49 
.'^  184 
27,260 


{434.401 

1,830.758 

945,731 


'71.210 


217.463 


Portland 

General 

Electric  Co 


1152,956 

1.564.927 

357,398 


128.665 


Duquesne 
Light  Co. 


JI60,453 

1,663,044 

665,475 

-243 

1,822 

200. 381 


Hershey 
Electric  Co. 


1,712,119 


2.973,967 


2,430.211 


129.503  3,628.353  2.203.948  2,690.932 


147.019 


2S,62$ 

20t,51l 


26,015 

130.790 


Tool. 


147,019 


237, 137 


156,105 


324,646 
51,698 

376.344 


276,  057 
177.552 

4S3.609 


7.174 

118.358 


125, 532 


Peniwylvanii 

Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia  Potomac         Sale  Harbor 

Metropolitan     Pennsylvania      Pennrylvania  Power  &       Philadelphia  Electric     Edison  Co  ol        Water  Power 

Edison  Co  El«:tric  Co  Power  Co  Light  Co.         Electric  Co     Power  Co  (A)     Pennsylvania  Corp- 


Saiese.;,enses 

^u;e'"sio' '25  iU 

Demo^'stratng  a'ld  selling -    •        mnf^s 

Adver'isirj  211,852 
Reve"u*s    rom  mef.nandis'ng.  lofeoir^g,  and  contract  wtj*     .. 

Cost  a-x)  eiseises  >!  merchandising.  lOOtJiij.  jnd  contiKl  work 

Miscellaneous  saes  eipenjes                             199  677 

Totii  sales  ei;;e"ses 1.525,870 

Research  and  Je/eiopment  within  the  comfanj 429,  925 

Ou'side  the  company        '*    ^ 

Tout --■  ^  ♦"•»^ 


V^7  yi*             J52  889  J'.'l  b06  $'61  998 

;    140  Sib               118   i6i  I    J».   878  4  485  532 

368  709              208  486  ^^5   i '9  1   416  297 

-49  731               m  \'i  7  968  J40 

41  484               413  :J^  7   783  131 

1.037.  683             101,065  s.  '   '26  503  578 

711,653  5,943  387  6,882,196 

501 .  831 

25.032  78  869        

i. 881.897              ».032  580.700    


2  831.252 

194  979" 

:   68c  918 


5,075 


South  Carolina 


Pennsyi. ai'-a  


ItMl 


Li'GI  Corp 


West  Pe-in 
Power  Co 


Sales  expenses 

SupT.iSK):                         J^-.3«'  U1\M^ 

t)e<T>onjtraling  and  selling                                                   110,940  -'.  J*?.  ?♦« 

Advertijing                                                                                 90.438  **■  ^^ 

Revenues  from  merchandising.  loObing.  and  contract  work -2tX),47Q 

Cost  and  eipenses  ol  merchandising.  lOObing.  and  con'ract  wo'k        .  230,813 

Mijcetlaneous  sales  eipenses                                                                          10.079  132, 16» 

Total  sales  tipensw        233.126  3,975.807 

Resnrch  and  devetopment  within  the  company 122,  900 

Outside  the  company                                                3,183  197,5© 

TetH -              sTin  320.489 


Blacksfone 
Valley 

Elect'ic  Co 


VS.  2'J4 

374.936 

91.353 


10.169 
481,662 


Rhode  Island 


Nariagansett 
Electric  Co. 


Newport 
Electric  Lockhart 

Corp.  Power  Co. 


South 

Carolina 

Electric  & 

Gas  Co. 


y39.  092 
358,998 
216,804 


136,522 


6.570 
6.570 


961.616 

3,702 
15.784 

19,486 


12.992     1117.305 

27  864  451.219 

2u,  b24  J1.324              245.202 

60,220   

111.599  1.324 

2.2i7  V.'.'.'.'.'.W'.'.'.V 

2.2V   


2: 
X 


;29.  857 

114  378 

42.415 

-425  745 

405  801 

?4  541 

261.247 

wT 

4.400 


South 

Dakota— 

Black  Hills 

Power  A 

Light  Co. 


$15,214 
9S.  118 
63.  827 


78.768 

53,082 

892.490 

228.241 

zvi^raV .......... 

243, 524 
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Item 


South  Dako- 
ti— North- 
western 
Public 
Service  Co. 


Tennessee 


Texas 


Kingsport 
Power  Co. 


Tapoco,  Inc. 


Central        Community  Dallas 

Power  &  Public  Power  8i  El  Paso 

Light  Co.        Service  Co.  Light  Co         Electric  Co 


Houston 
Lighting  8i 
Power  Co 


Sales  eipenses: 

Supervision »40,1U             J26,891 

Demonstrating  and  selling 136,479              91,474 

Advertisins 40,004              59,093 

Revenues  from  merchandising,  jobbing,  and  contrtct  work —642,428 

Cost  and  eipenses  of  merchandising,  jobbing,  and  contrKt  work..  665,432 

Miscellaneous  sales  expenses. 8,964              37,410 

Total  sales  expenses 

Research  and  development  withm  the  company 

Outside  the  company - 

Total 30  17,034 


$259. 284 

1,534,600 

512,913 

-311,679 

333, 659 

15,081 


248,565 

214.868 

2,363,858 

656,721 

2,379,710 

666,655 

3,335.174 

13  360 

430  .. 

■2i,'459' 

60,078     . 

(') 

30 

3.674 

745.700 

175,661 

21,509 

(') 



746, 130 


»7,956             $84,615             $63,380  $49,617 

95,752          1,357,022              187,747  2,008,536 

533,013              795,427              129,227  1.123.489 

-54,222  -387,513 

71,279  463,115 

125,589      86,101  77,930 

66,655 

21,509" 

21,459             235,739               21.509  414,426 


I  Not  categorued. 


Texas 


Item 


Southwestern    Southwestern    Southwestern  Texas  Texas 

Electric  Electric  Public  Electric  Power  ji        West  Texas 

Power  Co.        Service  Co.        Service  Co         Service  Co  Light  Co        Utilities  Co 


Vermont  — 

Central 

Utah— Utah  Vermont 

Power  &  Public 

Light  Co.       Service  Corp. 


Sales  up«nses: 

Supervision 

Demonstrating  and  selling. 


Advertising 

Revenues  from  merchandising,  jobbing,  and  contract  work 

Cost  and  expenses  of  merchandising,  jobbing,  and  contract  work.. 
Miscellaneous  sales  expenses 


1137. 619 

1.238,474 

308.289 

-3,507 

7,763 

79,423 


;29,57G 
32,311 
50, 850 


$91,163 
857,220 
481.861 


18,421 


229,916 


$222. 356 

3.409.544 

913.383 

-196.819 

228, 490 

125,676 


$645,735 

2.556,564 

746,125 

-62,074 

70,614 

509.732 


$209,445 

480.962 

187,371 

-3,016,208 

2,  884, 882 

128.743 


$176,504 
694. 282 
451.457 


371.475 


$48,184 

185.263 

24, 520 

-1.569.433 

1.559.807 

16.157 


Total  sales  eipenses 1,768.066 


121.162         1,660,160         4,704,220         4,466.695 


475,195         1.693,220 


Research  and  development  within  the  company. 
Outside  the  company 


29,545 
176,295 


2,123 


12,040 
35,648 


9,150 
218,984 


11,157 
197,238 


34.352 


53,000 
30,048 


266. 498 

5.^7 
915 


Total. 


205,840 


2.123 


47,688 


228, 134 


208.395 


34,352 


83,048 


6.642 


Vermont 


Virginia 


Washington 


Item 


GrMR    Vermont  Elee-         Delmarva  Old  Potomac  Virjinia 

Mountain         trie  Power    Power  &  Light  Dominion     Edison  Co.  of  Electric  & 

Power  Corp.  Co.,  Inc.    Co.  of  Virginia         Power  Co.     Virginia,  The         Power  Co. 


Puget  Sound 
Power  & 
Ught  Co. 


Washington 

Water  Power 

Co  ,  The 


Sales  Eipenses 

Supervision..     

Demonstrating  and  selling 

Advertising 

Revenues  from  merchandising,  jobbing,  and  contract  work 

Cost  and  eipenses  of  merchandising,  jobbing,  and  contract  work. 
Miscellaneous  sales  expenses 


$41,733  . 
71,176 
38,790 


32,899 


$9,477 
33,620 
4,951 
16,339 
18,875 
993 


$21,029 
70.036 
14.263 


$50,255 

155,573 

55.951 


$474,022 
3.923,297 
1,829,445 


3,582 


144.540 


197.70! 


$291,980 

677, 442 

490,829 

9,782 

9,902 

24,863 


Total  Sales  Expenses 


184,598 


51,577 


108,910 


406,319 


6,424,465 


1,485,234 


Research  and  devekipment: 

Within  the  company 

Outside  the  company... 


3,882 


$4,000 


1,400 


938 
7,426 


132,323 
255,385 


48,543 

139,814 


Total 


3.882 


4,000 


1,400 


8.364 


387,708 


188, 357 


Item 


West  Virginia 


Wisconsin 


Potomac 

Appalachian     Monongahela     Edison  Co.  ol 

Power  Co.         Power  Co.    West  Virginia 


"•"sX^n $428,610  J338.462 

Demonstrating  and  selling 2,288,871         1.5?*.'9* 

Advertising 891,709  395,625 

Revenues  from  merchandising,  jobbing  and  contrKt  work 

Cost  and  expenses  ot  merchandising,  jobbing  and  contract  work -. 

Miscellaneous  sales  expenses 2,380,840  580,520 


$46,484 
179,672 
59.700 


$76, 744 
155. 124 
82,234 


157,092 


143,718 


9,559 


3,439 


Total  Sales  expenses.. 5,990,030 


2,939,401 


442,948 


457,820 


78,635 


81,266 


Research  and  development: 
Within  the  company. .. 
Outside  the  company.. 


523,554 
111,795 


10,376 
59,220 


1,042 
6,787 


19, 381 
5,347 


5,219 
5,767 


Total. 


635,349 


69,596 


7.829 


24,728 


10,986 


$96,949 
487.994 
179.290 
60,460 
63.528 
27.727 


795.028 


1,596 


1,596 


Consolidated    Lake  Superior  Madison  Northern 

Wheeling     Water  Power  District  Gas  &  SUtes 

Electric  Co.  Co.  Power  Co.        DectrK  Co.  Power  Co. 


$20,482  $7,213  $127,891 

31,110  49.753  461,153 

17,284  20,861  180.997 


36,622 


806.664 


12,365 


12,365 
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Wisconsin 


Alaska 


Ittm 


Superior 
Water  Lighl 
&  Power  Co 


Wisconsin 

[lettnc 

Powti  Co 


Wisconsin 

Michigan 

Power  Co. 


Wisconsin  Wisconsin  Wisconsin 

Power  &  Public  f^mer 

Light  Co.     Service  Corp.         Power  Co 


Wyoming 

Cheyenne  Alaska 

I'iM.  Fuel  Electric  Ligh 

&  Power  Co  4  Power  Co 


Sale's  e«&enses 

Supervision         .,. 

Demonstrating  and  selling  

Adve't'Stnfi  --  —  ■•-  —  ••"• 

Revenues  I'om  merchandising.  lobDing  and  contract  work  . . . . . 
Cost  and  eipenses  ol  merchandising.  lObbing  and  contract  work 
Miscellaneous  sales  eipenses 

Total  sales  expenses 

Research  and  development: 

W'thin  the  company, ^,..,.^...i...^ 

Outside  the  company .j.—i..^.. -.,—.-- 

Total       V 


V13.38I 
55.211 
IS.  503 


J150. 740 
1.741.875 
1.008,909 


u;  it7 


Jib.  327 


$21,604 

153.834 

65. 784 


20,3t9 


$80. 498 
928. 956 
150.979 


$119,150 
449.465  . 
183.647 


50.595 


109.727  


$12,903 
52. 198 
31.447 

-69.025 

65.578 

4.453 


Item 


Hawaiian 

Elecnc 

Co..  Inc. 


Hilo  Elec- 
tric Liglit 
Co .  Ltd. 


Sales  eipenses:  .. ,  „, 

Supervision  HI  S?         *«  «l 

Demonstrating  and  selling 989,520  «  862 

Advertising 1'4,565  U  WU 

Revenues  from   merchandising,   jo6- 

D.nj  and  contract  wOfH 
Cost  and  eipenses  ol  merchandising. 

lObbing  and  contract  work i^. ..»,.... 


Kauai 

Electric 

Co ,  Ltd 


V82 
36  748 
11,705 


Maui 
Electric  , 
Co..  Ltd.     Hem 


Hawaiian       Hilo  Elec-  Kauai 

tiectiic        tiic  Light  Electric 

Co..  Inc.        Co.  Ltd         Co.,  Ltd. 


$4  120 
17  203 
11.875 


Miscellaneous  sales  eipenses. 

Total  Sales  E>(>enses 

Re»aich  and  development 
Within  the  company 
Outside  the  company       , 


$13.  552 

$42,436 

$1,362 

$28,474 

1.212.996 

110.049 

50.298 

61.672 

460.711  . 

Total. 


460.711 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
next  discuss  briefly  one  facet  on  utility 
lesear.-h  and  development  %<.hich  is  M 
great  sicniflcance  regarding  the  quality 
of  life  in  America.  One  of  the  most  prom- 
ism^  of  the  emerging  energy  technolot;ies 
is  magnetohydrodj-namics — MHD.  a 
technique  of  producing  energy  by  direct 
conversion  with  a  minimum  of  pollution, 
■n-.e  January  24.  1970.  issue  of  New 
Republic  carries  an  article  by  Dick  Gil- 
lulv.  -How  Much,  How  Soon  for  Anti-Poi- 
luc'ion"'  which  succinctly  summanzes  the 
MIUD  story  I  ask  unanimous  con^sent  to 
insert  Mr  GiUuly's  article  at  this  point 
In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  MvcH  How  Soon  for  A.Nri-PoLi.UTlON:' 
iBy  Richard  H  Glllulv) 
.\nti-pollutlon  Is  the  fashion  What  we 
need  to  tnow  Is  how  much  money  the  .^d- 
mlnlstr.*tlon  .and  the  corporat  ions  i  will  in- 
vest in  It  A  little  known— and  Utt'.e- 
runded— Interior  Department  agency,  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research  iCXrR).  has  In  Its  tiles 
data'vn  a  hair  dozen  or  more  techniques  th.it 
promise  to  elUnlnate  major  environmental 
prjllutlon  But  CX;R  has  never  got  more  than 
•  12  million  and  unOl  recently  no  one  in  In- 
terior or  the  While  House  has  been  disposed 
to  aikL  for  more  OCR's  technologies  remain 
undeveloped. 

Take  magnetohydrodynamlcs.  MHD  Is  a 
wav  of  converting  coal  and  other  fosslle  fuels 
to  electricity  almost  dlectly.  without  inter- 
vening boilers,  turbines  or  generators.  It  is 
about  50  percent  more  efficient  than  conven- 
tion.!', coal-flred  generating  plants — which. 
in  turn,  are  about  50  percent  more  efficient 
than  nuclear  plants.  MHD  would  slgnlfl- 
cantly  reduce  the  "thermal  pollution"  cre- 
ated by  most  present  power  generation  i  with 
the  exception  of  hydroelectric  plants,  which 
ma'ice  up  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total 
and  which  sometimes  create  their  own  kind 
of  envirrjnmental  damage)  Thermal  p'lllvi- 
tion  IS  the  heating  of  water  In  streams,  lakes 
or  '.he  ocean,  often  with  severe  detriment  to 
the  balance  of  life 

MHD  also  offers  great  promise  for  reducing 


air  pollution  Because  it  is  more  efficient,  it 
bums  less  fuel  per  kilowatt  hour  than  other 
p.jwer-generatiiig  technique.--,  you  get  less 
pollution  from  producitis;  the  .'-anie  amount 
of  power.  The  fuel  for  MHD  must  be 
•seeded';  that  Is.  an  loulzable  substance  must 
be  added  U)  it  to  make  hot  ga-^-es  electrically 
c inductive  The  seed  must  bf  removed  from 
the  leftover  eases,  a  necessitv  which  becomes 
a  virtue  becatise  pollutants  can  be  removed 
!i'   ;!ie  fam?  time 

A  major  source  of  air  pollution —second 
onlv  to  automobiles — is  the  fuel-burning,  in- 
dustrial installations,  primarily  power  planus 
Almost  without  exception,  they  give  o!T  sul- 
fur oxide  and  a  fine  abra=ive  ash  .Mthovigh 
the  sulfur  oxides  nr  the  particles  alone  may 
liot  be  harmful  to  health  i  there's  no  conclu- 
sive evidence).  In  combination  they  oje 
highlv  destructive  to  lung  tissue  according 
to  HEW's  Nntlonal  Center  for  Air  Pollution 
Control  Sulfur  oxides,  alone,  are  harmful 
to  plant  life  iThe  acrid  sulfur  oxides  pro- 
duce the  foul  taste  in  vour  mouth  in  highly 
air  polluted  area.s  i  HEW  under  the  Air  {Pol- 
lution Control  Act.  h.ts  set  "criteria  '  for  the 
amounts  of  these  two  pollutants  'hat  can 
be  emitted  from  industrial  plants  But  the 
criteria,  applied  bv  state  and  local  govern- 
ments are  t!exible  enovigh  to  "meet  lix-al 
needs  "  HKWs  enforcement  powers  are  mini- 
mal; the  amount  of  money  available  here  Is 
In  inverse  proportion  to  the  enormity  of  the 
problem 

Bu'  the  criteria  plus  the  techniques  now 
in  OCRs  flies  could  get  the  Job  done,  if  the 
technologies  can  be  turned  into  commercial 
hardware  Then,  instead  of  depending  for 
clean  air  on  corporate  willingness  to  obey  the 
law  (and  the  willingness  of  state  and  local 
government  to  enforce  Iti  the  corporations 
might  find  it  In  their  interest  to  adopt  the 
new  technologies  voluntarily,  because  of  their 
greater  efficiencies 

VTHD  Is  not  the  only  technique  OCR  has 
In  mind  A  process  for  dissolving  raw  coal 
In  anthracene  solvent,  which  would  carry  off 
all  the  potentially  polluting  materials.  Is  an- 
other The  leftover  would  be  almost  pure  car- 
t)on-  in  a  form  that  could  l>e  extruded, 
ground  melted  or  handled  In  numerous 
other  ways  Diesel-electric  liicomotlves  and 
perhaps  dlesel  trucks  could  burn  this  clean 
substance  But  once  again,  the  potential 
would  be  greatest  for  power  production,  espe- 


ciallv  in  congested  urban  areas  >uch  as  New- 
York  City 

Thfre  are  several  ways,  some  pioneered  by 
OCR  and  others  by  Interior  s  Bureau  of  Mines 
to  cnvert  coal  into  producer  or  pipeline  gas 
If  ci>al  can  be  converted  to  pure  methane — 
or  pure  hydrogen  or  pure  carbon  monoxide — 
leaving  the  pollutants  behind  m  the  coal 
residue,  then  the  gas  can  be  burned  with 
little  harm  to  the  environment,  in  almost 
any  kind  of  fuel-burning  installation  and 
wr.h  minimal  conversion  cos's 

The  Russians  plan  to  have  a  part -MHD. 
part -conventional,  plan'  in  commercial  op- 
eration In  1970:  the  Japane.se  are  also  ad- 
vancing rapidly  in  this  technology-. 

The  President  s  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology last  June  recommended  a  full-scale 
MHD  research  program,  as  did  the  Interior 
Department  s  own  Energy  P'.jUcy  Staff  a  year 
earlier  Support  for  MHD  In  the  scientific 
communltv  is  almost  unanimous.  Yet.  not  a 
pennv  for  MHD  was  left  by  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau in  OCRs  fiscal  1970  budget  request. 
Efforts  by  Montana  Senators  Lee  Metcalf  and 
.Mike  Mansfield  to  pet  money  for  MHD  Into 
the  1970  Interior  appropriations  bill  failed. 
The  1971  budget  OCR  submitted  to  Interior 
officials  included  a  miserly  $400,000  for  MHD. 
which  was  then  entirely  eliminated  by  a 
budget  officer.  The  two  Montana  Senators 
asked  that  the  money  be  reinstated.  And  last 
month,  the  Minerals.  Materials  and  Fuels 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee, chaired  bv  Senator  Moss  of  Utah,  held 
hearings  on  MHD.  at  which  scientists  gave 
the  new  technology  strong  endorsement.  So 
now  the  Interior  Budget,  as  It  goes  to  the 
Budget  Bureau,  will  contain  "somewhat  more 
than  "  the  MOO.OOO  earlier  asked,  though  less 
than  the  t2-mllUon  suggested  by  OST. 

Meanwhile,  with  electrical  needs  doubling 
every  10  years,  the  electric  utility  industry 
has  indicated  through  the  Edison  Electric 
Institute  that  It  will  make  some  contribu- 
tion to  MHD.  at  least  for  research  into  "peak- 
ing" or  emergency  plants.  HEW  and  the 
.Atomic  Energy  OomnUsslon  may  also  ante  up 
some  funds  Meyer  Steinberg,  a  scientist  with 
AEC's  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory,  has 
suggested  that  giant  MHD  plants  burning 
coal  be  built  at  mine-mouth  In  thinly  popu- 
lated Western  coal  states  (Including  Utah 
and  Montana),  the  power  produced  to  be 
transmitted  to  population  centers  via  "super- 
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conductors"  or  other  ultramodern  "electrical 
superhighways."  It  Is  possible  that  AEG  is 
motivated  by  Its  awareness  that  nuclear 
plants  su-e  a  serious  contributor  to  environ- 
mental damage  through  thermal  pollution 
and  dlfflcult-to-dlspose-of  radioactive  wastes. 
Or  the  well-funded  AEC  ($2  billion  since 
World  War  II  to  develop  nuclear  power)  may 
see  MHD  as  a  technique  applicable  to  nu- 
clear fuels.  AEC's  entrj-  could  make  MHD  go. 
If  the  President  gets  solidly  behind  environ- 
mental quality. 

Of  course,  technology  alone  wont  keep  otir 
envlronment  clean.  Scientists  are  coming  to 
regard  the  formerly  Innocuous  carbon  dioxide 
as  a  pollutant,  at  least  In  urban  "mlcroen- 
vironmenis."  In  these  areas,  higher  levels  of 
CO  will  soon  begin  to  cause  rotting  of  the 
mortar  in  urban  buildings.  Burning  fossil 
fuel  always  creates  carbon  dioxide,  and  the 
final  solution  to  the  CO,  problem  will  have 
to  be  reduced  burning  of  fuels.  Moving  In- 
dustrial plants  into  thinly  populated  areas 
would  help.  But  what  would  help  more  Is 
fewer  people  and  a  lower  per  capita  rate  of 
consumption.  Including  fewer  automobiles 
or  prohibitively  high  tolls  for  their  admis- 
sion into  urban  areas. 
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Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  neither 
the  pow  er  industry  nor  the  Congress  has 
given  MHD  the  attention  it  deserves.  Nor 
has  either  the  Johnson  or  Nixon  admin- 
Istratioas.  'We  in  Congress  have  voted 
more  than  $2  billion  for  nuclear  power 
research,  but  have  yet  to  fund  an  MHD 
pilot  plant. 

A  record  has  been  built  on  the  need  for 
expenditures  in  the  order  of  $50  million 
to  bring  this  promising  new  technology 
into  commercial  application.  The  record 
w-as  built  before  the  Appropriations 
Committees  in  1968  and  1969,  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Technology,  at  the 
Coal  Symposium  at  Eastern  Montana 
CoUeKe  last  October  and  at  the  MHD 
hearinizs  conducted  in  December  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss),  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Minerals,  Materials,  and  Fuels 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Interior. 

If  this  Congress  means  what  many  of 
its  Members  say  about  environmental 
protection,  we  will  include  MHD  among 
the  priority  research  and  development 
programs  founded  this  year.  And  if  the 
power  industry  means  what  it  advertises 
about  environmental  protection  it  will  do 
the  same.  Surely  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Montana  (Senator  Mans- 
field ' .  Chairman  Moss  of  the  Minerals, 
Materials,  and  Fuels  Subcommittee  and 
the  rest  of  -as  v.-ho  have  been  attempting 
to  encoura.iie  the  new  technology  rf  MHD 
will  be  in  a  stronger  position  before  the 
Budget  Bureau  and  the  Appropriations 
Committees  if  the  industry  itself,  which 
stands  to  benefit  from  the  process  and 
which  can  pass  on  all  the  research  and 
development  costs  to  its  customers,  goes 
beyond  its  token  support  for  MHD.  As 
matters  now  stand,  the  Nation's  largest 
industry  is  spending  more  money  pol- 
luting air  waves  than  cleaning  air. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
suggest  a  change  in  the  regulatory  proc- 
ess which  will.  I  believe,  benefit  the  entire 
countiT.  including  the  utility  industry. 

It  is  useful  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
system  of  regulation  of  electric  utilities 
was  devised  by  the  utilities  themselves. 
Sam  Insull.  when  head  of  the  old  Na- 
tional Electric  Light  Association,  prede- 
cessor of  the  Edison  Electric  Institute. 


urged  the  industry  to  seek  State  regu- 
lation, as  far  back  as  his  presidential 
address  to  the  industry  in  1898.  His  pro- 
posal horrified  other  industry  leaders  at 
the  time.  A  few  years  later  they  heartUy 
endorsed  the  idea  as  a  device  to  stop 
expansion  of  municipal  electric  systems, 
which  from  1902  to  1907  had  increased 
twice  as  rapidly  as  I.O.U.'s. 

Insull  and  his  colleagues  played  a 
leswiing  role  in  formation  of  midwestem 
commissions.  That  pattern  of  industry 
sponsorship  of  utility  regulation  has 
continued  with  variations  up  to  the  cur- 
rent efforts  of  utilities  in  Minnesota  and 
South  E>akota  to  set  up  regulatory  com- 
missions designed  by  utilities  in  those 
States. 

Free  advertising  by  utilities,  under  this 
system,  has  seldom  been  challenged.  The 
utiUties  have  used  this  advertising,  with 
other  equally  free  public  relations  tech- 
niques, to  misinform  three  generations 
of  Americans.  Utility  regulation,  despite 
its  importance  to  all  consumers,  simply 
is  not  taught  in  the  classrooms.  It  is 
taught  through  the  utilities'  free  adver- 
tising. And  in  this  case  'teacher"  does 
not  tell  the  truth. 

I.O.U.'s  advertise  that  they  are  subject 
to  unfair  competition,  when  in  fact  they 
are  assured  large  profits  and  are  secure 
from  competition,  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  77  major  utilities  which  have  a 
monopoly  on  both  electricity  and  natural 
gas  distribution. 

I.O.U.'s  advertise  that  they  are  owned 
by  plain  folks  on  Main  Street,  but  they 
in  fact  are  controlled  by  relatively  few 
men,  far  away,  by  exercise  of  proxies. 

I.O.U.'s  associate  themselves  in  their 
advertisement,  speeches  and  stockholder 
reports  with  all  the  symbols  of  rugged 
free  enterprise.  Actually  they  are  shel- 
tered by  government,  with  market,  price 
and  profit  assured,  constituting,  as 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  said,  a  system  of 
"private  socialism." 

Mention  deceptive  utility  advertising 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  it 
shies  like  a  yearling  colt  from  a  rattle- 
snake. The  Federal  Power  Commission 
is  pitifully  weak  in  its  power  to  curb  the 
abuse  of  free  advertising  privUege.  The 
State  commissions  typically  allow  the 
utilities  full  rein,  unless  a  particularly 
odious  example  is  publicly  forced  on  a 
commission's  attention. 

Two  recent  local  examples,  one  in 
Virginia,  the  other  in  Maryland,  indicate 
the  vice  of  the  system.  As  anyone  who 
reads  Washington  area  papers  knows, 
both  Virginia  Electric  &  Power  and 
Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric  have  adver- 
tised profusely  in  the  local  media. 
Vepco  persuaded  thousands  of  its  cus- 
tomers to  install  electric  air  condition- 
ing and  all-electric  homes,  citing  the 
benefits  of  cheaper  rates.  The  company 
also,  according  to  the  $4.5  million  anti- 
trust suit  filed  against  it  by  Washington 
Gas  Light,  gave  kickbacks  to  builders 
who  promised  to  lock  out  Vepco 's  com- 
petitors in  the  heating  market  when 
constructing  new  housing  developments. 
Now  that  these  additional  customers 
are  locked  into  the  Vepco  system,  the 
company — despite  the  fact  that  it  nets 
19.4  cents  out  of  every  revenue  dollar  smd 
despite  the  fact  that  it  registered  an- 
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other  earnings  increase  in  1969 — has  re- 
quested a  $25  million  rate  increase.  In- 
cluded in  the  proposed  new  rate  sched- 
ule is  a  plarmed  premium  payment 
during  summer  months,  when  people 
turn  on  all  the  air  conditioners  the 
company  persuaded  them  to  buy.  This 
one  rate  change  alone  would  cost  many 
customers  from  $8  to  $14  monthly. 

In  essence,  through  use  of  free  adver- 
tising Vepco  overadvertised  and  over- 
sold its  product.  Now  it  seeks  to  soak 
the  customers  with  the  costs  of  its  error 
as  well  as  the  ads. 

In  Maryland,  Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric 
spent  almost  $200,000  assuring  the  pubUc 
that  its  Calvert  Cliffs  nuclear  plant,  if 
built,  will  be  safe  and  will  not  damage 
the  environment.  Some  persons  with 
qualifications  in  this  field  and  without 
self-interest  in  the  matter  do  not  agree. 
They  however,  do  not  have  access  to  free 
advertising  to  get  their  story  across.  The 
Maryland  Public  Service  Commission  has 
questioned  the  propriety  of  inclusion  of 
these  ads  in  the  operating  expenses. 
However,  the  commission's  ix)sition,  as 
I  understand  it,  is  that  the  proper  time 
to  raise  the  question  will  be  in  a  formal 
rate  case. 

As  of  last  fall,  some  160  rate  cases 
were  pending  before  State  utiUty  com- 
missions. Few  cases  have  been  settled 
since  then  and  many  have  been  filed.  As 
of  mid-December,  according  to  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  electric,  gas  and  tele- 
phone rate  increase  requests  then  pend- 
ing totaled  some  $2  billion  annually. 

Thus  the  time  is  propitious,  around  the 
country,  for  the  action  suggested  by  the 
Marvland  commission.  The  power  indus- 
try is  increasing  its  advertising  and 
other  public  relations  programs  in  order 
to  put  over  the  higher  rates  it  seeks.  Elec- 
trical World,  the  McGraw-Hill  publica- 
tion which  sings  harmony  for  Public 
Utilities  Fortnightly,  editorialized  last 
year  that  the  electric  power  industry 
"needs  a  well- conceived  public  relations 
program  to  prepare  its  own  employees 
and  their  neighbors,  the  cop  on  the  beat, 
the  barber,  all  the  citizens  on  the  facts 
of  its  needs  for  higher  rates." 

The  current  January  26,  1970,  issue 
of  Electrical  World  carries  a  five- page 
editorially  supported  article  on  how  to 
combat  the  threat  of  "environmental- 
ism,"  by  Peter  M.  Stem,  vice  president 
of  Northeast  Utilities.  Mr.  Stem  surely 
must  know  that  research  and  develop- 
ment into  environmental  matters,  by 
electric  utilities,  is  primarily  a  public 
relations  ploy,  rather  than  an  engineer- 
ing fact.  Yet  he  told  his  interviewer  of 
the  "research  and  development  burden 
that  we  carry,"  and  advocated,  instead  of 
a  meaningful  research  and  development 
program,  more  public  relations.  Here  are 
his  words: 

Right  now,  too  much  effort  is  spent  in  flre- 
flghtlng  tactics,  and  not  enough  time  is 
spent  by  utilities  in  providing  lively,  lay- 
language  explanations  of  the  technology, 
planning,  adjustments,  and  R&D  burden  that 
we  carry,  in  order  to  bring  the  public  the 
power  and   environment   they   demand. 

Then  he  called  for  another  stable  of. 
not  engineers,  but  publicists,  as  the  com- 
munications media  have. 

Mr.  Stem  said: 
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Perhaps  what  utilities  ne*d  are  8om«  of 
thoae  inwrpretlve  science  writers,  who  are 
now  reporting  for  the  communications 
media  throughout  the  V  S 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  of  Northeast 
Utilities  Itself  It  is  a  new  utlhty  holding 
company,  comprised  of  two  Connecticut 
operating  companies.  Connecticut  Light 
ti  Power  and  Hartford  Electric  Light. 
and  two  Msissachusetts  utilities.  Western 
Massachusetts  Electric  and  Holyoke 
Water  Power.  Those  four  compames  to- 
gether spent,  as  their  statistics  which  I 
Just  put  In  the  Record  show.  $7,983,856 
on  advertising  and  other  sales  in  1968 
And  what  was  their  total  -research  and 
development  burden"?  It  came  to  $169,- 
757.  In  other  words,  the  'research  and 
development  burden"  was  about  2  per- 
cent of  the  apparently  unburdensome  ad- 
vertising and  sales  which  they  want  to 
increase,  even  though  both  the  Connect- 
icut aflfiliates  are  combination  ^as-elec- 
tric utilities,  with  all  of  the  electrical  and 
most  of  the  heatmg  market  already- 
locked  into  the  system  In  sum,  Mr 
Stern's  remarkable  conclusion  Is  worthy 
of  the  same  two-word  commentary 
which  John  Wayne  exclaimed  when  he 
was  offered — and  declined — the  oppor- 
tunity to  become  Oeorge  Wallace's  run- 
ning mate. 

Pick  up  the  canned  editorials  which 
the  utilities  dlsta-lbute  free  to  editors  and 
you  will  read  how  the  Industry  pats  it- 
self on  the  back,  at  the  public's  expense. 
One  of  the  January  26  editorials  dis- 
tributed by  California  Feature  Service, 
produced  by  Whl taker  and  Baxter  In 
San  Francisco.  Is  entitled  "Environment. 
Technology  "  Speaking  of  swrcommoda- 
tlon  between  the  demands  of  the  en- 
vironment and  the  social  lieneflts  of 
technology,  the  editorial  concludes  that: 

Few  better  examples  of  8U<;h  an  accommo- 
dation can  be  found  than  that  offered  by 
the  Inveetor-owned  electric  uUUOee  them- 
•elvee. 

The  Industry  has  every  legal  right  to 
advertise  and  propagandize,  for  higher 
rates  or  whatever  But  that  right  ought 
to  be  applied  on  the  same  basis  that  ap- 
plies to  free  enterprise,  risk  corporations 

For  example,  oil  heat  dealers  compete 
with  electric  utilities — but  they  are  not 
regulated:  they  do  not  operate  on  a  cost- 
plus  basis.  They  have  no  commission  to 
fix  their  price  to  Include  profit  after 
payment  of  all  advertising,  sales  promo- 
tion, and  other  costs 

If  commissions  simply  disallow  adver- 
tising and  other  promotion  as  an  op- 
erating expense,  the  utilities  will  still  be 
able  to  merchandise  their  product  with 
no  great  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  they 
hold  a  monopoly  on  their  precious  and 
essential  product  I  envisage  no  signifi- 
cant change  in  the  electric  and  gas  util- 
ities' domination  of  the  lighting  and 
heating  market  If  they  are  simply  re- 
quired to  promote  their  product  accord- 
ing to  the  same  rules  that  their  present 
competitors  or  other  merchants  are 
obliged  to  follow.  Furthermore,  benefits 
may  flow  from  disallowance  of  these  ad- 
vertising and  sales  costs  from  operating 
expenses.  I  think  It  likely  that  such  ex- 
penditures would  be  more  carefully 
scrutinized  by  management,  smd  re- 
duced. This  would  make  money  available 
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for  more  Important  programs  such  as 
research  and  development 

To  Illustrate  how  ludicrous  and  ineffi- 
cient the  present  free  advertising  system 
Is,  I  shall  cite  an  example  regarding 
Vepco  A  few  citizens  of  Herndon,  Va.. 
discovered  last  year  that  they  should 
have  been  on  a  lower  rate  for  several 
years  because  their  houses  Included  elec- 
tric water  storage  heaters  This  situa- 
tion was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Vepco  which  verified  that  the  custo- 
mers had  Indeed  been  on  the  wrong  rate 
schedule  In  some  cases  Vepco  made  re- 
funds. 

Vepco  complained  that  the  customers 
should  have  read  the  company's  adver- 
tisements, and  thus  learned  about  the 
lower  rate  schedule  The  Fairfax  County 
Public  Utilities  Commission  suggested 
that  the  company  simply  Include  prom- 
inent notice  of  the  more  favorable  rate 
in  a  bill  stuffer.  which  of  course  the  com- 
pany should  have  done  In  the  first  place. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  watch  with  In- 
terest the  extent  to  which  State  utility 
commissions  disallow  Eidvertising  and 
other  promotional  expenditure  In  pend- 
ing rate  cases,  and  the  extent  to  which 
those  commissions  encourage  or  require 
the  utilities  to  engage  In  research  and  de- 
velopment of  the  business  for  which  they 
received  valuable  franchises,  the  gen- 
eration, transmission,  and  distribution 
of  energy. 

This  Is  an  area  where  the  States  have 
an  opportunity  to  exercise  responsibilities 
on  behalf  of  the  public — or  to  forfeit  re- 
sponsibility and  invite  Federal  action. 


January  38,  1970 


EDUCA-nON  LOBBY  AND  HEW  BILL 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LotnaiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTA'nVES 
Tuesdav.  January  27.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr  Speaker,  we  are  In- 
debted to  columnist  Joseph  Kraft  for  an 
embarrassingly  timely  report  on  the  self- 
serving  lobby  which  has  deluged  Mem- 
bers and  the  public  generally  In  the  past 
few  days  In  support  of  the  controversial 
HEW  appropriation  bill. 

The  connection  of  America's  most  ef- 
fective exponent  of  creeping  socialism 
with  this  particular  lobby  and  its  con- 
current propaganda  effort  Is  worth 
noting 

I  include  Mr    Kraft's  column  In  my 
remarks : 
IProm    the    Miami    (Flal    Herald,    Jan     21, 
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Complex  Faces  a  Veto     Education  Lobbt  Is 

No    2    BUT  T«ixs  Habdcr 

(By  Jo6eph  Kraft  I 

Washiwcton  -Anybody  who  wants  to  un- 
derstand the  fight  between  Congresa  and  the 
President  on  the  Issue  of  education  vs  Infla- 
tion .should  talk  to  Charles  W  Lee,  a  Jovial, 
roly-poly  former  Senate  aide  who  Is  the  chief 
Washington  strategist  of  what  is,  after  the 
mllltary-lndustrttU  complex,  the  second  moet 
potent  lobby  in  town — the  lobby  of  the 
medical-education  complex 

"Were  second."  Mr  Lee  acknowledges,  "but 
we  try  harder"  And  this  year  the  try  on 
education  appropriations  was  so  hard  that 
the  Democrats  found  themselves  locked  Into 


a  confrontation  with  the  President  they  may 
live  to  regret 

Behind  all  this  lies  a  decade  of  develop- 
ment lu  the  pollUcs  of  education  on  The 
Hill  Back  In  the  EUsenhower  years,  when  the 
Issue  of  federal  aid  to  schools  first  surfaced. 
It  wa-s  relatively  easy  for  the  penny-pinchers 
to  hold  the  fort.  They  invoked  Inflation  and 
then  divided  the  supporters  of  big  federal 
outlays  by  Introducing  the  Issues  of  racial 
segreg.^tlon  and  support  for  religious  schools 

To  move  around  that  blockade,  there  was 
developed  a  blts-and-pieces  technique  by 
Wilbur  Cohen,  a  professor  at  the  tJnlverslly 
of  Michigan  who.  during  the  Kennedy-John- 
son years,  served  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  successively  as  assist- 
ant secretary,  under  secretary,  and  secretary 
The  bits-and-pleoes  technique  substituted 
fur  across-the-board  education  programs 
highly  specific  measures  custom-tailored  to 
p.'U'ticular  vested  interests 

Thus,  a  bin  for  buying  books  would  enlist 
the  support  of  librarians,  one  for  dormitory 
construction  would  engage  college  officials, 
another  for  school  construction  would  be 
backed  by  local  boards  of  education  In  each 
case,  the  start-up  costs  for  the  program  were 
almost  negligible  so  It  was  hard  to  Invoke 
the  Inflationary  argument  The  Interested 
parties  became  organized  as  potent  lobbies — 
often  by  being  taken  on  HEW  advisory  com- 
mittees The  Intensity  of  their  Interest,  and 
Ita  narrow  focus,  enabled  them  to  elude  gen- 
eral arguments  about  race  and  religion.  And 
thus  the  ground  was  lead  for  the  enormous 
rise  In  educational  programs  and  appropria- 
tions that  took  place  in  the  Kennedy-John- 
son years 

Ttie  lobbies  whistled  up  by  the  blts-and- 
pieces  technique  did  not  die  when  the  Nixon 
administration  took  office  On  the  contrary, 
they  were  fused  by  Mr  Lee  Into  a  single 
mechanism  for  defending  against  appropria- 
tions cutbacks 

That  mechanism  is  the  Emergency  Com- 
mittee for  Full  Funding  of  Education  Pro- 
grams. It  groups  some  70  Interested  piartles — 
ranging  In  slae  from  the  giant  National  Edu- 
cation Auoclatlon  to  such  midgets  as  the 
Appalactilan  Eiducatlon  Lab  and  the  Saranac 
Community  Schools  On  key  votee.  aU 
through  last  summer,  it  mobilized  a  stream 
of  doctors,  teachers,  principals,  nuns,  and 
llbrartana  to  work  on  strategic  congressional 
leaden  for  full  funding  of  all  education  pro- 
grama. 

One  reeult  was  an  education  appropriation 
that  went  way  beyond  administration  re- 
queeta  all  down  the  line.  Where  the  admin- 
istration requested  nothing  for  school  11- 
bnuiea.  the  House  and  Senate  agreed  on  $50 
mlUlon.  Wbere  the  administration  sought  »85 
mllUon  for  educating  the  handicapped,  the 
House  and  Senate  agreed  on  tlOO  million. 
Where  the  admlnistratton  asked  for  (202  mil- 
lion to  help  Mbools  in  areas  affected  by  fed- 
eral projects  (federally  Impacted  areas),  the 
House  and  Senate  agreed  on  MOO  mllUon.  And 
where  the  administration  asked  a  total  HKW 
appropriation  of  93. 1  blUlon,  the  House-Sen- 
ate conference  a^^ed  on  $3.2  billion 

The  second  result  was  that,  when  the  Presi- 
dent picked  out  the  educaUon  appropriation 
as  a  place  to  stand  and  fight  against  Infla- 
tion, the  Democrats  were  positioned  With 
the  medical-education  complex  standing  be- 
hind them,  they  could  not  turn  around  and 
compromise  when  the  President  threatened 
to  veto  the  HEW  appropriation  Instead  they 
have  been  obliged  to  stand  behind  the  bill, 
take  a  veto,  and  then  go  through  the  effort 
to  overturn  the  veto 

Some  Democrats,  to  t)e  sure,  feel  that  stand 
U  good  politics.  And,  no  doubt,  some  Repub- 
lican senators  and  congressmen  who  are 
forced  to  come  out  against  educaUon  will  be 
made  to  pay  for  it  in  the  fall  elecUons.  But 
very  few.  for  In  the  end  the  veto  will  probably 
be  sustained,  and  the  appropriations  whit- 
tled down,  with  a  final  difference  In  outlay 
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■o  small  nobody  will  remember  what  hap- 
pened. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Nixon  Is  using  the  Issue  to 
swing  from  a  soft-Une,  low-proflle  flgnt 
against  Inflation  to  a  tough  acd  highly  visible 
stand  That  stance  Is  good  economics  and 
even  better  politics  And  the  Democrats  are 
probably  going  to  learn  once  again  how 
cheerless  It  Is  to  slug  It  out  with  a  President 
who  Is  doing  battle  against  Inflation. 


LIBRARY     OP     CONGRESS     PACES 
ROUGHEST  TIME  SINCE  1814  FIRE 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE^" 

Wednesday,  January  28.  1970 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker  during 
the  past  several  years,  my  efforts  in  Con- 
gress have  been  directed  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  Information 
system  to  provide  our  country  with  the 
critically  needed  tool  for  advancing 
knowledge  in  all  fields,  increased  effi- 
ciency Is  cost  and  to  give  credence  to 
basis  research  that  will  not  be  a  dupli- 
cate effort. 

The  need  for  such  a  national  informa- 
tion system  becomes  even  greater  when 
we  witness  the  crisis  stage  being  reached 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  because  of 
the  Information  explosion. 

The  problems  facing  the  Library  of 
Congress,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world, 
are  discussed  in  an  article  which  ap- 
peared recenUy  in  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times.  They  are  similar  to  the  problems 
being  faced  by  government  and  private 
industry  in  our  technological  society, 
and  I  commend  this  excellent  article  to 
my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Dec.  7.  1969] 
LiBRART  or  Congress  Paces  Roughest  Ti»a 
SmcE  1814  Fire 
Washington.— Shirley   Schwarz   was  mad. 
The  blond   art    history   graduate  student 
from   the   University   of  Maryland   stood   In 
the  main  reading  room  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress holding  11  book  request  slips,  all  marked 
"book  not  on  shelf." 

The  books  not  being  on  the  shelf  didn't 
bother  her  that  much;  nor  was  she  partic- 
ularly riled  that  it  had  taken  90  minutes  for 
the  requests  to  come  back.  What  really  both- 
ered her  was  that  the  books  had  not  been  on 
the  shelf  for  four  weeks— and  she  knew  no 
one  else  had  taken  them  out. 

"Sometimes  they  Just  seem  to  disappear. 
They're  lost  to  humanity."  said  Miss 
Schwarz. 

intormation  explosion 
Long  delays  and  missing  books  are  symp- 
tomatic of  what  is  happening  In  the  ornate 
Ubrary  of  Congress  Building,  located  directly 
east  of  the  Capitol  dome.  The  colonnaded, 
frescoed  halls  are  no  longer  the  secluded 
refuge  of  scholars  and  legislators  in  the  lei- 
surely search  for  truth  and  understanding. 
Instead,  the  Ubrary  has  become  "ground 
zero"  for  the  "information  explosion."  A  lew 
statistics  tell  part  of  the  story.  Last  year  the 
Ubrary  added  387.000  books  to  Its  coUectlon, 
making  a  total  of  14.800.000  booklets  and 
pamphlets. 

By  the  time  they  were  classified  by  author, 
title  and  subject,  there  were  2.000.000  new 
cards  In   the  library  catalog,  which  already 
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spills  out  of  Its  aaslgned  place  In  the  reading 
room  into  back  hallways  and  alcoves. 
BOOKS  sracKXD  ON  floor 

At  the  current  rate,  which  U  Ukely  to  ac- 
celwate.  the  coUectlon  would  double  Its  pres- 
ent size  weU  before  the  end  of  the  century. 

Books  are  lined  up  on  the  floor  at  the  foot 
of  the  Ubrary  stacks  because  there's  no  longer 
any  room  on  the  shelves.  Scholars  carefully 
8tep  over  and  around  them. 

The  Ubrary  Is  unquestionably  facing  its 
roughest  time  since  the  British  reduced  its 
coUectlon  of  books  to  ashes  when  they  set 
the  torch  to  the  Capitol  (where  the  library 
was)  in  1814.  ^         , 

But  library  staff  members  feel  that,  as  m 
1814  the  nation's  greatest  Ubrary  Is  going 
to  meet  the  chaUenge.  In  the  earlier  crisis. 
Congress  agreed  to  accept  Thomas  JefferKm? 
offer  to  seU  his  penwnal  Ubrary  of  6,000 
volumes  for  $34,000  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a 

new  Ubrary,  ^,  _„ 

This  time,  the  library  Is  counting  on  a  new 
building,  automated  systems  and  added  staff 

to  solve  It.  

Congress,  after  years  of  procrastination, 
seems  about  to  give  the  $2,800,000  needed 
to  prepare  final  plans  for  the  proposed  James 
Madison  Memorial  Library,  which  would  be 
the  new  building. 

The  Madison  addition  will  allow  the  U- 
brary  to  call  back  Its  map  collection  from  an 
office  building  In  Alexandria,  Va,.  and  bring 
together  collections  from  such  locations  as 
the  Navy  Yard  annex  and  an  aircraft  hangar 
In  Middle  River,  Md. 


COKPtrrBRIZATION  ? 

But  finding  a  place  to  put  books,  manu- 
scripts, photographs,  motion  pictures,  micro- 
film reeU.  phonograph  records,  folk  song 
tapes,  sheet  music  and  other  material  U  Just 
oneppoblem.  Finding  the  stuff  again  Is  the 
big  headache.  .     ^. 

Henrlette  D.  Avram.  project  director  in  the 
library's  Information  Systems  office,  says  the 
Ubrary  has  now  received  acceptance  from  all 
major  U.S.  Ubrary  groups  for  a  computerized 
Ubrary  card  format. 

Mrs  Avram  explains:  "The  current  system 
of  finding  a  book  by  first  locating  Its  card  In 
a  card  catalog  U  obsolete.  In  a  few  years  you 
might  have  to  walk  through  three  mUes  of 

catalogs."  . 

A  computer,  she  says,  could  look  through 
that  many  cards  In  less  than  a  second.  More- 
over, it  oould  categorize  the  subjects  In  a 
more  sophisticated  manner. 
■  The  Ubrary  Is  said  to  be  more  accessible  to 
scholars  than  the  world's  two  other  great 
national  Ubrartet.  the  BrtUsh  Museum  Li- 
brary and  the  BlbUotheque  Natlonale  In 
Paris.  It  Is  open  to  aU  persons  above  high 
school  age. 

The  Ubrary  Is  candid  about  the  fact  that 
individual  students  are  Its  fourth  order  of 
priority  (after  congressmen,  federal  agen- 
cies and  goveriunent-sponsored  researchers). 
StlU,  there  Is  a  staff  of  some  600  to  help 
trouble-shoot  research  problems  for  stu- 
dents. 

BATTLING    DECAY 

The  Ubrary  Is  battling  another  enemy — 
decay. 

Some  500.000  books,  most  of  them  dating 
from  the  early  days  of  cheap  papermaklng 
m  the  last  century,  have  become  bo  brittle 
they  have  to  be  kept  In  a  special  coUectlon, 
where  humidity  and  ventUatlon  are  rigidly 
regulated  and  access  is  sharply  limited. 

The  library  is  microfilming  these  books  as 
fast  as  It  can  with  the  money  It  gets.  But  the 
current  pace— atwut  10,000  volumes  a  year— 
doesnt  make  much  headway. 

Even  more  danger  attends  the  coUectlon  of 
early  films  whlcli,  experts  say,  are  so  fragile 
they  can  deteriorate  almost  overnight  Into 
an  unusable  state.  The  Ubrary  U  working 
as  fast  as  poolble  to  transfer  the  old  reels  to 
more  stable  film. 
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GRAZING  FEES— VII 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  28,  1970 
Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  my  mail 
on  the  question  of  whether  the  fees  for 
grazing  on  the  public  lands  should  be 
increased  Includes  letters  from  ranchers 
favoring  the  increase. 

One  such  rancher  sent  along  a  copy 
of  a  letter  he  received  from  the  Montana 
Public  Land  Council  using  the  post  office 
box  of  the  Montana  Stockgrowers  Asso- 
ciation. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  letter  and  the  enclosure  be  printed 
following  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior Hickel  has  before  him  the  question 
of  whether  he  should  increase  grazing 
fees  for  1970  by  13  cents  per  animal  unit 
month— AUM.  Should  he  do  so,  he  could, 
under  existing  policy,  put  one-third  of 
that  amount,  or  41/3  cents,  back  on  the 
land  for  conservation,  thereby  not  only 
protecting  and  developing  the  land  but 
also  providing  for  more  grazing. 

But  the  stockmen,  at  least  in  Mon- 
tana, are  asking  all  ranchers  who  use 
the  public  lands  to  chip  in  5  cents  per 
AUM  to  fight  improving  the  public 
range.  Tliis  money  is  being  sent  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  pay  for  high-pow- 
ered special  representatives. 

The  rancher  to  whose  letter  I  direct 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  was  one 
of  those  who  said  he  would  rather  put 
his  money  into  a  fair  grazing  fee  and 
back  on  the  land. 

I  find  it  interesting  that  as  of  Decem- 
ber 30,  when  the  Montana  Public  Land 
Coimcil  letter  was  postmarked,  they 
were  already  claiming  credit  for  per- 
suading Secretary  Hickel  on  the  issue. 
They  were  claiming  that  their  lobbying 
had  cut  grazing  fees  for  1970  by  $163,000 
in  Montana  alone. 

It  is  odd  that  the  council  claims  that 
the  court  suit,  which  the  stockmen  lost, 
persuaded  Mr.  Hickel  not  to  raise  the 
fees  in  1970.  In  view  of  Secretary 
Hickel's  November  25  letter  and  subse- 
quent declarations  of  his  intent,  I  would 
like  to  know  exactly  who  advised  him 
and  what  advice  they  gave  him. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  been 
sadly  misled  into  even  proposing  a  mora- 
torium on  the  grazing  fee  schedule. 

And  conservationists,  among  whom  I 
count  President  Nixon,  will  do  well  to 
note  carefully  the  kinds  of  pressure  that 
are  brought  to  bear  on  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission — PLLRC.  I  note 
that  the  Montana  Public  Land  CouncU, 
which  shares  the  same  mail  bag  as  the 
Montana  Stockgrowers  Association, 
says: 

We  hope  these  benefits  will  be  further 
magnified  when  the  time  comes  for  PLLRC 
to  report  to  Congress.  It  wlU  be  then  when 
skUled  representation  wlU  be  vital  to  the 
stockman's  future. 


What  they  are  saying  to  conserva- 
tionists about  the  $163,000  "saving"  in 
grazing  fees  \s:  You  "ain't"  seen  nothing 
yet. 
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This  administration  has  the  issue 
squarely  in  us  lap  It  has  a  choice  to 
make — improve  the  range,  conserve  the 
soil,  restore  the  environment,  or  peel  the 
fragile  headwaters  and  let  the  streams 
run  brown  with  mud  It  may  increase  the 
grazms:  fees  and  plow  more  of  the  reve- 
nue back,  into  the  depleted  rtinge.  or 
starve  out  the  livestock  and  the  game  on 
the  eroded  range 

Among  other  things,  this  issue  will  be 
a  test  of  what  this  administration  in- 
tends to  do  about  pollution 

I  came  to  the  Senate  to  represent  all 
of  our  people,  and  their  interest  in  all 
of  our  resources  In  this  case,  conserva- 
tion IS  best  for  the  rancher,  who  rents 
the  public  land,  and  for  ever>-  family 
downstream.  Well-managed  rangeland 
with  a  good  cover  of  crass  is  a  basic  in- 
vestment in  controlling  erosion  and 
water  pollution 

I  have  yet  to  see  a  cow  that  could  live 
on  paper  money  or  silver  dollars,  and 
$163,000  will  buy  only  6.000  tons  of  hay 
As  my  Montana  rancher  fnend  writes 
"An  increase  In  fees  is  Justified — long 
overdue 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

JANf.ARY   8.    1970 

Senator  Lee  Thought  you  might  be  In- 
terested in  the  enclosed  These  fellows  are 
opposing  not  only  the  current  grazing  fee 
Increcise  on  Federal  lands,  but  will  oppose 
anything  that  doesn't  maintain  the  status- 
quo 

We  have  acres  in  all— an  increase  In 

fees  Is  Justified — long  over  due 

This  AL'M  permit  is  a  very  valuable  asset 
to  those  who  are  fortunate  to  have  It  It  Is 
worth  at  least  »1  50  AUM  when  you  consider 
prlvat*  land  owners  receiving  from  83  to  84  50 
per  AtTM  This  does  not  take  lnu>  account, 
aaltlng.  maintaining  water  supply  etc  as  they 
would  like  many  to  believe 
Sincerely. 


Montana  Ptblic  Land  CorNcn,, 

Helena.  Mont 

Many  of  us  who  use  the  public  land  In 
Montana  for  livestock  gT»tXag  have  contrib- 
uted 5c  per  AUM  to  the  Montana  Public 
Land  Council  in  order  to  finance  the  employ- 
ment of  special  representation  In  Washing- 
ton D  C  According  to  the  Information  we 
have,  we  don't  believe  you  have  sent  in  your 
contribution  as  yet 

Public  lands  have  become  of  Increasing 
Interest  to  many  segments  of  our  society 
which  serves  to  point  up  the  need  for  an 
organization  such  as  this  to  represent  those 
whose  Uveilhood  comes  from  grazing  all  or  a 
portion  of  their  stock  on  public  lands 

The  effectiveness  of  the  councils  work  to- 
date  was  recently  displayed  when  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Hickel  announced  a  mora- 
torium on  further  grazing  fee  increases  for 
BLM  lands  until  such  time  as  the  public 
land  law  review  commission  had  completed 
Its  studies  For  example,  the  savings  to 
Montana  stockmen  using  BLM  lands  in  1970 
•a  a  result  of  the  Secretary's  order  amounts 
to  about  8163.000  It  Is  doubtful  If  he  would 
have  taken  such  action  were  there  not  a 
public  land  council  organized  and  providing 
financial  support  for  a  court  test  of  the  ori- 
ginal decision  We  hope  these  benefits  will 
be  further  magnified  when  the  time  comes 
for  the  PLLRC  to  repor'  to  Congress  It  will 
be  then  when  skilled  representation  will  be 
Tltal   to  the  stockman's   future 

Based  on  the  AUMS  of  BLM  or  fcreat  serv- 
ice land  allotted  you  It  would  seem  that  your 
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contribution  should  be  8 (5c  per  AUM) 

Won't  you  take  time  to  make  out  your 
check  playable  to  Montana  Public  Land 
Council  In  order  that  this  work  mav  be  con- 
tinued without  again  collecting  from  those 
viho  h;ive  already  supported  the  organization 
once''  It  Is  planned  that  this  contribution 
will  support  a  five-year  program  after  which 
time  the  PLLRC  studies  will  be  completed 
and  when  a  decision  can  l>e  made  as  to  fu- 
ture operation  of  the  council. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Chatrman.  Montana  Public  Land  Council 
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DO  WE  REALLY  WANT  AN  ALL- 
VOLUNTEER   ARMY' 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES^ 

Tuesdav.  January  27.   1970 

Mr  DOWNING  Mr  Speaker,  a  great 
deal  has  been  said  in  recent  years  about 
Uie  possibility  of  an  all-volunteer  Army. 
Some  excellent  thoughts  on  this  sub- 
ject were  expres.sed  recently  by  Gen 
Bruce  C  Clarke.  U  S  Army,  retired,  in  an 
article  for  the  November-December  1969 
issue  of  Armor  I  am  pleased  to  include 
in  the  Record  the  article  by  this  distin- 
guished .soldier  so  that  everyone  might 
have  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge  and 
experience 

Do   We   Realxt   Want   an    All -Volunteer 

Army^ 
I  By   Oen     Bruce    C    Clarke.    USA.   retired) 

Today  there  Is  much  discussion  about 
whether  our  country  would  be  better  -■lerved 
by  an  all-volunteer  Army  than  by  one  which 
includes  volunteers  and  Inductees  Many  of 
the  viewpoints  advanced  are  solidly  based, 
while  others  give  the  appearance  of  being 
catchy  slogans  backed  by  little  more  than 
good  Intentions 

At  first  glance,  the  all-volunteer  Army 
concept  appears  to  be  an  attractive  alterna- 
tive By  permitting  the  elimination  of  Selec- 
tive Service.  It  would  do  away  with  a  target 
of  criticism  by  some  Americans  It  Is  asserted 
that  an  all-volunteer  Army  would  retain  its 
members  for  longer  careers  thus  becoming 
more  "professional"  and  proficient  while  at 
the  same  time  reducing  high  training  costs 
occasioned  by  rapid  turnover 

There  are  of  course,  other  favorable  argu- 
ments foi  an  all-volunteer  military  force 

My  purjxjse  here  is  not  to  attempt  to  de- 
stroy these  arguments  nor  to  intimate  that 
the  entire  proposition  does  not  deserve  con- 
sideration On  the  contrary,  It  seems  appro- 
priate now  to  introduce  some  further  points 
for  consideration  by  thoughtful  military 
men    and    by   American    cltlzen.s   generally 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  less  than  becom- 
ingly modest.  I  believe  that  some  40  vears 
of  military  service  Including  three  wars  and 
command  at  nearly  all  levels  might  per- 
suade some  that  what  follows  has  a  basis  on 
fact  and  hard-earned  experience 

If  the  United  Slates  a<lopLs  a  policy  of  an 
all-volunteer  Army  in  the  face  of  the  present 
world  conditions  we  may  well  be  In  for  some 
real  problems 

First  off  we  want  a  democratic  Army  of. 
and  close  to  our  people  We  want  an  Army 
that  Is  representative  of  the  t)est  of  all  those 
diverse  nationalities,  races,  creeds  and  con- 
tlltions  which  make  good  our  motto  '  E 
Plurlbus  Unum"       lOut  of  manv^onei 

A  purely  professional  ff)rce  tends  to  Iso- 
late Itself,  and  to  be  Isolated,  from  the  main- 
stream of  national  life  It  has  very  little 
positive    Impact    on    our    American     society 


and  tends  to  be  neglected  by  the  people  and 
their  elected  representallveb  When  this  hap- 
pens, adver.-ie  effects  on  morale  rapidly  re- 
duce the  effectiveness  of  the  Nation's 
defen.se 

Wc  want  and  need  an  Army  of  men  meet- 
ing the  required  high  moral,  mental  and 
physical  standards  When  undue  enlistment 
and  reenllstment  pressures  are  brought 
about,  standards  tend  to  be  lowered  In  order 
to  fill  quotivs  For  example  during  one  year 
while  I  was  In  command  in  Europe,  91':  of 
the  soldiers  we  eliminated  from  the  Army  as 
unsuitable  were  Regular  Army,  and  most  of 
these  were  on  their  first  enlistment 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  plate  today  in 
these  times  of  rapidly  evolving  military  tech- 
nology for  an  army  having  any  aging  pro- 
fe.>slonal  privates 

Today,  the  draft  encourages  many  to  vol- 
untarily enlist  enroll  in  the  ROTC.  Join  the 
N.itlonal  Guard  and  the  Reserve  and  to  con- 
.sider  attending  one  of  the  service  academies 
This  results  from  focusing  national  attention 
on  service  needs  for  quality  manix)wer  as  well 
as  from  the  threat  of  the  draft 

And  now  comes  the  very  practical  matter 
of  maintaining  The  combat  elements  of  the 
Army  and  the  Marine  Corps  without  Selective 
Service  Simply  staled,  the  problem  essen- 
tially is  to  get  officers  and  men  whi>se  job  it 
is  to  close  with  the  enemy  and  defeat  him  on 
the  ground 

The  hardships  and  hazards  of  duty  are  not 
equal  among  the  Armed  Services,  nor  are 
they  equal  among  the  various  branches  of  the 
Army  The  Infantry  of  the  Army  and  the 
Marine.s  Incur,  by  far.  the  greatest  risk  Over- 
all casualties  of  the  Korean  War  are  illus- 
trative For  the  Army  these  were  27.604  (of 
which  84':  were  Infantry),  for  the  Marines 
4267  for  the  Air  Force  1200  and  for  the  Navy 
458  During  World  War  II.  89'-.  of  the  Army 
people  killed  were  Infantrymen  and  during 
the  Korean  War  92';  While  these  figures  are 
not  in  the  minds  of  Americans  in  general, 
their  overall  import  Is  commonly  understood 

Between  World  War  II  and  Korea,  we  tried 
to  maintain  the  Army  without  Selective  Serv- 
ice. And.  we  made  an  all-out  effort  to  do  this 
This  resulted  In  so  much  stress  on  enlist- 
ments In  the  administrative  and  technical 
elements  of  the  Army  in  order  to  learn  a  trade 
that  enlistments  In  the  combat  arms  were 
iruidequate  to  maintain  them  at  authorized 
strength 

While  an  impwrtant  Incentive,  pay  alone  is 
not  the  answer.  In  this  respect,  one  has  only 
to  look  at  the  recruiting  picture  In  some  of 
those  countries  which  pay  well  considering 
their  economies  and  go  begging  for  military 
manpower.  Or,  closer  to  home,  consider  the 
police  recruiting  problems  of  some  of  our 
leading,  modern  police  forces  where  salaries 
and  other  benefits  appear  to  be  most  attrac- 
tive 

Now,  even  assuming  that  we  could  some- 
how build  and  maintain  a  large  all-volun- 
teer force  (an  assumption  which  I  consider 
to  be  of  the  type  that  might  properly  earn 
a  "U"'  on  a  staff  study  at  one  of  our  service 
schools),  what  happens  IT  a  crisis  demands 
expansion?  One  can  but  imagine  that  the 
Selective  Service  system  would  have  deteri- 
orated so  far  that  rapid  response  to  vital 
national  need  would  be  impossible  This 
must  not  be  |>ermltted  to  happen  This  sys- 
tem must  be  maintained  fully  and  effectively 
even  on  a  stand-by  basis. 

Having  said  all  of  this,  it  is  Important  not 
to  forget  that  we  very  much  need  to  main- 
tain a  sizable  and  high  quality  volunteer 
career  group   in   our   Army 

And  this  seems  a  good  place  to  point  out 
that  there  are  a  number  of  things  designed 
to  Increase  career  attractiveness  which  can 
and  should  be  looked  Into: 

Pay  Inequities 

Increase  of  war  risk  insurance  (the  present 
810.001  figure  was  evolved  In  World  War  I). 
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More  benefits  to  surviving  wives  and  minor 
children. 

More  realistic  educational  benefits  lor 
veterans. 

Retirement  benefits  for  those  completing 
10  years  service. 

Recomputatlon  of  retired  pay,  on  a  cur- 
rent pay  basis,  to  Insure  that  Inflation  does 
not  reduce  to  penury  those  retired  for  long 
honorable  service. 

A  discharge  bonus  of  about  $1000  per  year 
paid  after  completion  of  three  years  enUsted 
service.  This  might  well  be  paid  In  U.S.  Sav- 
ings Bonds. 

Other   service   benefits   should   be   exam- 
ined In  the  light  of  present-day  economics 
as  well  as  the  current  practices  of  business 
and  industry.  Those  things  which  might  be 
Increased   or   Improved   mcludes: 
On-poet  housing. 
Medical  and  dental  care. 
Post  exchange  goods  and  services. 
Commissary  services. 
Rental  and  ration  allowances. 
And.  we  would  be  well  advised  to  put  more 
thought  and  effort  Into  how  we  handle  our 
officers  and  soldiers  so  that  when  they  leave 
the  services,  they  will  be  "alumni  boosters.' 
The  veteran  with  a  favorable  impression  is 
our  best  recruiter. 

Morale  Is  that  great  Intangible  which  sep- 
arates effective  armies  from  the  poor  ones. 
The  officer-enlisted  man  relationship  In  the 
Army  is  most  Important.  Over  the  past 
years,  when  we  have  had  a  proper  balance  of 
professional  and  citizen  officers,  non-com- 
mlssloned  officers  and  men.  we  have  had  a 
fine  Army.  Both  volunteers  and  selectees 
have  made  this  true. 

It  hardlv  seems  the  time  to  break  up  a 
winning  combination.  Rather,  it  seems  wise 
to  reinforce  success. 
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the  trees  and  the  reeds  bend  with  It.  The 
area  Is  very  reminiscent  of  the  Netherlands. 
which  sent  the  first  settlers  to  the  region  in 
the  17th  century. 

This  is  where  John  Dickinson,  the  Pen- 
man of  the  BevoluUon."  had  his  home.  The 
Dickinsons  were  not  Dutch,  but  Quakers  who 
had  emigrated  from  England  to  Virginia  In 
1664.  Samuel  Dlcklnaon,  John's  father,  set- 
tled in  Delaware  in  1740. 

John  Dickinson  later  had  other,  more  lux- 
lu-lous  homes  in  Philadelphia,  the  American 
Colonial  metropolis,  but  it  was  to  his  boyhood 
home  here  In  Dover  that  he  came  In  times  of 
trouble.  His  house  In  the  country  was  a  place 
for  him  to  think  things  out. 

ESTEEMED    BY    CONTEMPORARIES 

Perhaps  It  holds  the  key  to  the  character 
of  this  great  man  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
period  Although  Dickinson  was  regarded  by 
Jefferson  and  others  of  the  time  as  one  of 
the  greatest  among  them,  In  recent  years  he 
has  been  looked  upon  as  the  "forgotten  pa- 
triot." 

Like  Its  owner,  the  Dickinson  mansion  was 
nearly  forgotten.  It  was  rescued  from  a  state 
of  dilapidation  by  the  Colonial  Dames  of 
America;  the  organization  raised  $25,000.  pur- 
chased the  mansion  In  1952  and  presented  It 
to  the  State  of  Delaware,  which  has  assumed 
its  maintenance. 

When  he  was  18,  Dickinson  went  to  Phila- 
delphia to  study  law  under  John  Moland.  the 
King's  attorney  for  Pennsylvania,  After  four 
years  of  additional  study  In  London  and 
several  years  of  private  practice,  he  entered 
politics  as  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware  Assemblies.  In  1765,  he  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  in  New 
York  and  prepared  the  "Declaration  of  Rights 
Adopted  by  the  Stamp  Act  Congress." 

"1776"    REVIVES    FAME 


THE  FORGOTTEN  PATRIOT 

HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

OF    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  January  28,  1970 
Mr.  BOOas.  Mr.  President,  a  highly 
Informative  and  interesting  account  of 
"the  forgotten  patriot"  of  the  American 
War  for  Independence.  John  Dickinson, 
and  his  homestead  appeared  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  January  11. 

John  Dickinson  often  has  been  termed 
the    "Penman  of  the  Revolution."  His 
homestead  happens  to  be  in  the  State 
of  Delaware,  which  was  the  first  State 
of  the  Union,  as  we  all  know.   However, 
because  of  the  historical  Interest  and 
nationwide  plans  to  commemorate  the 
200th  year  of  our  freedom  in  the  decade 
of  the  1970's.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. ^  . 
This  excellently  written   account  Is 
under  the  byline  of  John  Koenig,  Jr.. 
a  former  Associated  Press  correspond- 
ent with  whom.  I  know,  many  of  our 
friends  In  the  Senate  Press  Gallery  are 
acquainted.  He  is  a  gifted  writer  who 
now   authors   art'cles   about  the  pres- 
ervation of  historical  sites. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  11,  1970] 

Dickinson  Homestead  In  Dslawase  Rxcaixs 

"THE  Forgotten  Patriot" 

(By  John  Koenig,  Jr.) 

Dover,  Del. — ^The  wind  blows  across  the 

open  flatlands  south  of  this  capital  city,  and 


Dickinson's  lame  has  been  revived  by  the 
hit  Broadway  musical  "1776."  The  show 
largely  concerns  the  antagonism  between 
Dickinson  and  John  Adams  on  issues  con- 
fronting the  ConUnental  Congress  prior  to 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

He  opposed  violence  as  a  means  of  righting 
the  Ills  the  Colonies  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
the  British  Government.  He  was  schooled  In 
British  consUtutlonal  law  In  the  Middle 
Temple  in  London,  and  he  believed  there 
stlU  was  room  for  conciliation. 

Dickinson  favored  a  confederation  of  the 
colonies  to  deal  with  King  and  Parliament, 
and  opposed  the  timing  of  the  Declaration^ 
He  declined  to  sign,  but  accepted  the  wlU  of 
the  majority  at  the  Contmental  Congress, 
and  within  a  week  had  gone  to  EUzabethtown. 
N.J..  to  head  a  regiment  of  Pennsylvania 
mlll'tla. 

Lawyer,  legislator  and  writer.  Dickinson 
was  responsible  for  the  text  of  practically  all 
the  important  documents  of  the  Continental 
Congress  up  to  the  Declaration,  and  he 
drafted  the  Act  of  Confederation.  His  "Letters 
From  a  Farmer  in  Pennsylvania."  pubUshed 
In  The  Pennsylvania  Chronicle  In  1768. 
pointed  out  to  the  colonists  their  rights  as 
free  men  and  helped  solidify  public  opin- 
ion. 

Dickinson  moved  readily  back  and  forth 
between  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania,  serving 
m  the  Legislatures  of  both;  prior  to  the  Revo- 
lution, the  two  colonies  had  a  conunon  CJov- 
emor  although  they  had  two  separate  Pro- 
vincial AssembUes.  After  the  Revolution, 
Dickinson  served  as  president  of  the  supreme 
executive  council  of  both  states,  first  of  Dela- 
ware and  then  of  Pennsylvania. 

INHERITED  COUNTRT   HOME 

His  Wife  was  Mary  (Polly)  Norrls,  daugh- 
ter of  Isaac  Norrls  the  younger  and  grand- 
daughter of  Isaac  Norrls  the  elder,  both  of 
whom  served  as  Speaker  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Provincial  Assembly  In  PhUadelphla.  The 
Dickinsons  Inherited  Palrhlll,  the  Norrls  s 
country  home  on  the  northern  edge  of  Phlla- 
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delphia.  which  was  burned  by  the  British 
during  the  occupation  of  the  city.  A  town 
house  that  Dickinson  built  near  Independ- 
ence Hall  was  turned  into  a  hospital  before 
he  and  his  fanally  could  move  In. 

So  it  was  the  Delaware  homestead  to 
which  he  had  to  turn  and  which  Is  the  only 
one  that  has  survived. 

Dickinson's  boyhood  home  took  on  par- 
ticular Importance  in  1776,  when  he  moved 
his  family  there  from  Philadelphia.  He  did 
this  because  It  appeared  likely  that  the 
British  would  take  that  city.  Five  years  later, 
a  group  of  16  Tories  from  New  York  landed 
In  the  village  of  Kltts  Hummock  on  the  Dela- 
ware, a  couple  of  mUes  from  Dover,  and 
looted  the  Dickinson  home. 

As  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention from  Delaware,  Dickinson  succeeded 
In  securing  the  provision  that  there  would 
be  two  Senators  from  each  state,  and  he  vras 
instrumental  In  making  Delaware  and  Penn- 
sylvania the  first  states  to  ratify  the  new 
Federal  Constitution. 

Dickinson  lived  his  last  years  in  Wilming- 
ton dying  there  in  1808,  and  was  burled  m 
the  Friends  Meeting  Yard  at  Fourth  and 
West  Streets.  But  the  Dover  farmhouse  was 
his  real  home,  and  the  hub  of  his  fortune. 
Above  all,  it  was  his  sanctuary  and  is  the 
most  fitting  Dickinson  stirlne  for  present- 
day  Americans  to  visit. 

Besides  the  Dickinson  mansion  in  Dela- 
ware, Johns  father  liad  owned  land  in  Mary- 
land and  for  30  years  had  lived  at  Crolsa- 
dore'on  the  Eastern  Shore.  By  1729,  Samuel's 
wife  and  all  but  two  of  his  nine  children  had 
died. 

Samuel  started  all  over  again,  taltlng  a 
second  wife,  Mary  Cadwallader,  a  Merrton, 
Pa  Quaker.  He  moved  to  his  Delaware  hold- 
ings, leaving  Crolslador*  to  the  children  of 
his  first  marriage.  John  Dickinson,  t)om  of 
the  second  wife  In  1732— the  same  year  aa 
George  Washington— grew  up  in  Delaware. 

GRAVE  BEHIND  FARMHOUSE 

Samuel  who  became  a  Delaware  Judge  in 
addition  to  managing  his  large  properties, 
died  in  1760.  His  grave  is  In  a  brick  wall- 
enclosed  plot  In  the  herb  garden  behind  the 
Delaware  farmhouse  and  can  still  l>e  seen. 
In  the  master  bedroom  of  the  house  is  a 
small  wooden  cradle  that  was  used  for  John 
and  his  brother  PhUemon.  who  later  attained 
political  and  nUlitary  prominence  in  New 
Jersey. 

The  Dickinson  house,  strongly  built  of 
brick  faces  south  and  was  connected  by  a 
lane  through  the  broad  fields,  with  a  landing 
on  the  nearby  St.  Jones  River;  this  provided 
easy  access,  via  the  Delaware  River,  to  Wil- 
mington and  Philadelphia.  A  sizable  garden, 
featuring  large  boxwoods  and  believed  to  be 
in  the  style  of  Dickinson's  time,  now  graces 
the  south  facade  of  the  house.  Its  paved 
paths  of  brick  provide  a  pleasant  walk. 

A  disastrous  fire  in  1804  destroyed  much 
of  the  interior  woodwork  of  the  house.  The 
damage  was  repaired  by  John  Dickinson.  In 
the  drawing  room,  there  is  a  clock  that  be- 
longed to  him  and  was  acquired  from  Dick- 
inson College,  an  institution  he  helped  found 
in  Carlisle.  Pa. 

In  the  first-floor  Ubrary  is  a  Dickinson 
chair  and  in  an  upstairs  sitting  room  a  Dick- 
inson desk.  Samuel  received  suggestions  from 
the  young  Dickinson,  then  studying  law  in 
London,  on  a  dining  room  wing  he  built  in 
1752  and  a  kitchen  addition  In  1754. 


SOME    FAMILY    HEIRLOOMS 

Some  Dickinson  family  sliver  is  In  the  din- 
ing room,  along  with  a  teapot  bearing  the 
names  of  John  and  Mary  Dickinson.  A  por- 
trait of  John  by  an  unkno'wn  painter  hangs 
on  the  wall. 

The  home  Is  open  dally  to  the  public,  and 
there  is  no  admission  charge. 

It  is  not  hard  to  find.  Follow  U.S.  113  for 
five  miles  southeast  of  Dover;   turn   to  the 
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left  at  Kltts  Hummock  Road  The  ho\ise  and 
garden  stand  alone  in  the  fields  that  formed 
the  Dickinson  plantation  two  centuries  ago 
The  country  below  Dover  Air  Foroe  Base 
on  the  southern  edge  of  town,  appears  al- 
most unchanged  from  the  days  when  'he 
early  Du'ch  explorers  sailed  up  the  Delaware 
River  and  founded  the  ttrst  settlements  It 
still  Is  a  land  where  a  n.an  can  --.eek.  and 
find,  solitude 


THE  THREAT  FROM  THE  NEAR 
EAST 


HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANIEL 

OF    VTBOINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  28.  1970 
Mr  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr  Speaker. 
dunng  the  recess  of  Congress,  three 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  undertook  a  mission  to  the  Near 
East. 

As  a  result  of  this  experience.  I  am 
more  concerned  than  ever  about  the 
threat  to  peace  caused  by  stepped-up 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Increased  millUncy  of  radical 
dictators  In  the  countries  of  E?ypt. 
L;bya.  Iraq.  Syna.  and  the  Sudan 

Johnny  Johnson,  editor  of  the  Dan- 
ville, Va  .  Bee.  has  written  an  objective 
editorial  on  the  subject  which  I  include 
in  the  Record 

(Prom  the  Danville  (Va  i  Bee.  Jan  23,  19701 
New  Akab  Thktat 
As  If  there  already  hAd  not  been  enough  to 
worry  about  m  the  Mid  East  Libya  bears 
watching  And  so  does  its  relationship  with 
other  countries 

Six  months  a*[o.  under  EClng  Idrls  II.  Libya 
was  considered  among  the  more  moderate  of 
the  .Arab  states — something  of  an  anchor 
on  Its  neighbor  to  the  east.  Egypt.  It  was  a 
deterrent  on  Naaaer's  de«lre«  of  organizing  all 
Arabs  for  total   war  against  Israel 

American  oil  interests  there  were  con- 
sidered secure.  There  was  talk  that  the  agree- 
ment under  which  this  country  operates  the 
giant  WheeluB  Air  Porce  B««e  outBlde  Tripoli 
might  be  continued  beyond  lu  expiration 
date  this  year 

On  the  theory  that  Libya  had  to  have 
strength  to  avoid  Egyptian  domination,  this 
country  had  promised  to  add  10  supersonic 
P5  fighter-bombers  to  the  10  already  deliv- 
ered to  that  country.  Britain  planned  to  sell 
King  Idrls  heavy  tanks,  self-propelled  guns 
and  an  air-to-ground  mlsalle  system  at  a 
cost  of  MOO-mllUon. 

Then  came  the  military  coup  of  September 
1.  led  by  27-year-oId  Muammar  Mobamed 
Kadafl.  who  Is  passionately  dedicated  to  the 
Arab  cause  and  who  proclaimed  "liberation 
of  Palestine"  among  top  priorities  of  the  new 
regime. 

At  first,  nationalization  of  American  com- 
panies was  feared  in  retaliation  for  any  hold- 
up on  military  aid.  However,  the  seml-ofBclal 
newspaper.  Al  Ahram.  stated  that  national- 
ization would  give  "Unperlallaatlon  Justifica- 
tion for  open  Intervention  against  the  revo- 
lution" .  .  and  would  be  impractical  because 
Libya  doea  not  have  the  means  to  exploit  Its 
oil  resource*  alone. 

Hcrwever,  the  new  regime  made  it  clear  that 
the  agreement  on  operation  of  the  giant 
Wheelus  base  would  not  be  renewed  To  some, 
this  didn't  seem  very  important  For  several 
years  only  portions  of  the  sprawling  facility 
have  been  used — prlmartJy  for  training  NATO 
pilots  And  this  could  be  done  el.sewhere 
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Besides.  Llbv»  has  no  really  effective  air 
force  And  British  Aircraft  CorporaUon 
slammed  the  door  on  .i  multlmllllon  dollar 
de.il  to  siipplv  a  complete  ■deferiEr'  sys'em 

The  1954  Wheelus  agreement  st:pulati-s 
that,  with  Its  termmitlon.  all  permanent 
installations  su.-h  as  buildings,  runw.iys  .uul 
roads  will  became  Llbv-ui  without  compensa- 
tion to  the  United  States  Only  aircraft  wo'.ild 
be  needpd  to  mike  It  an  operative  Arab  b.»se 
for  strikes  at  Tel  Aviv  1  200  miles  away. 

Now  enterln?  the  scene    F'riince 

The  French  j?overiinient  had  at?reed  to  sell 
50  Mirage  Jet  fighters  to  Israel  but  is  con- 

tinuing to  withhold  delivery  On  the  other 
hand.  Prance  announced  this  week  It  Intends 
to  sell  30  Mirage  Jets  .ind  20  training  planes 
tT  Ubya  in  addition  to  the  50  other  Mirage 
fighters  the  revolutionary  Arab  state  has  Just 
ordered 

Within  24  hours,  the  British  resumed  talks 
with  Libya  on  the  sale  of  more  .irms 

And  the  Soviet  Union  .stands  ready  to  sup- 
ply heavier  warplanes  and  technicians  to  op- 
erate Wheeliiis  for  Ubya  should  the  lall  come 

Yes  there  Is  ,imple  r-^ason  for  concern  over 
Libva 


Jayiuary  28,  1970 
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CLEANING    UP   THE    ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OF    IDAHO 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  January  28.  1970 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr  President,  or.e  cf 
the  greatest  problems  which  we  are  cur- 
rently facing  is  that  of  cleaning  up  our 
environment 

This  was  the  subject  of  a  s[)eech  which 
was  recently  delivered  by  Mr.  Scott  Reed, 
one  of  the  leading  conservationists  from 
my  State  of  Idaho,  to  a  meeting  of  the 
First  District  Idaho  Wildlife  Federation 
in  Coeur  d'Alene.  Idaho 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  a 
portion  of  the  speech,  which  appeared  in 
the  December  25.  1969.  issue  of  the  St 
Maries.  Idaho.  Gazette-Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  portion 
of  the  speech  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

What   U  the   Cost   or   Growth? 
(EorroB's  Note  —Following  Is  a  portion  of 
a  speech  given  by  Scott  Reed  of  Coeur  d'Alene 
before  the  First  District  Idaho  WlldUfe  Feder- 
ation meeting  there  this  month  ) 

Recently  I  have  been  reading  a  book  pub- 
lished m  1903  entitled  "History  of  North 
Idaho"  The  book  was  flnsmced  by  the  worthy 
residents  of  the  area  who  paid  to  have  their 
biographies  and  sometimes  their  pictures 
published  as  part  of  the  history  I  have  never 
encountered  so  naany  virtuous,  staunch,  up- 
right and  progreaslve  citizens  or  seen  so  many 
hairy  faces  The  history  recites  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  time  and  growth  and  develop- 
ment: money  raised  to  bring  In  mllroeds. 
mines  encouraged,  lumber  mills  sought,  roads 
built,  reeervatlons  taken  from  "shiftless  and 
nomadic  people"  and  opened  to  hard  work- 
ing pioneers  The  theme  resounding  through 
the  book  reflects  the  spirit  In  the  west  In 
the  19th  and  early  2CRh  century  Open  up 
and  exploit  the  land'  Bring  the  people  In! 
There  Is  a  missionary  zeal  It  Is  an  article  of 
faith  that  growth  Is  good 

This  seal  and  faith  are  rtlll  part  of  our 
thinking  In  the  west.  From  our  local  cham- 
bers of  commerce  to  the  legislature  and  the 
governor,  the  theme  Is  still  that  growth  Is 
good.  Open  up  and  exploit  the  land  I  Bring 
in  the  people ! 


In  my  view  we  have  reached  a  time  here  In 
Idaho.  In  the  nation  and  in  the  world  when 
that  theme  must  be  questioned  and  analyzed. 
Should  the  government,  that  is.  we  the 
people,  promote  growth,  encourage  Industry, 
Invite  immigration,  solicit  tourists? 

Let  us  put  the  matter  In  perspective,  Wil- 
liam A  Clebsch.  professor  of  Religion  and 
Humanities  at  Stanford,  recently  wrote: 

•The  continuation  of  our  present  path 
gives  us  a  choice  between  four  different 
ruins — crowding  ourselves  off  this  planet, 
polluting  it  into  an  unfit  place  to  live, 
slaughtering  one  another  in  racial  hatred, 
or  blowing  ourselves  off  the  face  of  the 
globe  " 

There  Is  an  Increasing  and  spreading  recog- 
nition of  the  perils  of  reckless  disregard  of 
environment.  Thoee  who  are  oriented  pri- 
marily to  the  preservation  of  hunting  and 
fishing  and  are  finding  new  support  and  help 
in  many  places  and  In  time,  are  finding 
themselves  concerned  In  areas  not  directly 
related  to  rod  and  gun.  such  as  air  pollution 
and  population  explosion. 

What  I  wish  to  suggest  to  you  Is  the  use  of 
another  tool  in  examining  governmental  pro- 
motion of  growth.  This  tool  Is  econmlcs,  A 
question  we  have  not  been  asking  often 
enough  Is.  "What  will  It  cost?"  In  our  defense 
against  accusations  of  being  preservationists 
or  birdwatchers  we  have  come  up  with  dollar 
values  for  hunting,  fishing,  camping,  and 
the  like.  But  we  have  not  been  using  eco- 
nomics as  a  method  of  attack.  We  have  not 
been  asking  those  who  want  governmental 
a.ssistance  to  of>en  up  and  exploit  the  land 
to  prove  their  case  economically. 

A  transportation  fiasco  Is  taking  place  on 
the  Snake  River  The  Corps  of  Engineers  Is 
building  a  series  of  dams  to  bring  slack 
water  trtmsportatlon  to  Lewlston,  We  know 
the  loss  of  fish,  upland  bird  hunting  and 
recreation  values.  The  question  that  hais  not 
been  asked  often  enough  Is  what  does  slack 
water  transportation  cost.  The  figures  based 
upon  the  estimated  costs  of  the  dams  yet  to 
be  built  come  out  to  abou  one  million  dollars 
per  mile  That  makes  even  an  Interstate  look 
cheap.  It  Is  said  that  barge  transportation  Is 
more  economical.  In  this  Jet  age  do  we  need 
another  Erie  Canal?  If  It  Is  cheaper,  let  the 
barge  companies  build  the  dams.  You  know 
how  far  slack  water  transportation  would  go 
If  the  million  dollars  per  mile  were  being 
paid  by  private  companies  Instead  of  the 
public  taxpayer. 

As  another  example,  consider  this  com- 
parison Which  will  provide  more  economic 
opportunity  value  and  utility  to  the  citizens 
of  North  Idaho  over  the  next  fifty  years: 
Dworshak  Dam  or  Parragut  State  Park?  And 
how  do  you  Imagine  the  Initial  cost  of  devel- 
oping each  win  compare? 

The  economic  test  should  be  applied  to  the 
mineral  development  in  the  White  Cloruda. 
It  must  first  be  recognized  that  we  the  people 
are  being  asked  to  provide  something  of 
value  to  the  mining  companies.  Land  for 
roads,  land  for  mines  and  water  for  the 
mining  are  all  being  given  to  the  ccanpanlee. 
Idaho  farmers  pay  heavily  for  the  land  and 
water  which  would  be  a  gift  to  the  miners. 
The  great  tax  and  employment  benefits 
mentioned  need  serious  analysis.  First  of  all 
mlnlxig  is  speculative.  The  west  is  Uttered 
vrith  "good"  claims  that  have  been  aban- 
doned. No  one  cleans  up  unprofitable  min- 
ing ventturea.  Ooyemor  Samuelson's  con- 
tinuing escalation  of  the  prospects  of 
ASARCO  looked  as  if  he  were  selling  stock 
In  the  company  but  significantly  tor  all  his 
enthusiasm  the  price  hasn't  risen.  The  In- 
vestors are  apparently  more  skeptical  than 
the  governor. 

The  long  range  economic  costs  are  the 
serious  question.  At  the  same  time  tbat  the 
governor  was  talking  up  ASABOO.  Attorney 
General  Robeon  was  demanding  action  to 
clean  up  the  South  Fork  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
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river  Even  If  public  officials  wont  listen  to 
conservationists,  at  least  they  ought  to  listen 
to  themselves.  Why  U  the  South  Pork  dirty? 
Mining.  What  will  It  cost  to  clean  It  up? 
Millions.  Can  the  land  and  the  water  be 
restored  to  the  condition  existing  before  the 
mining  started?  Never.  Much  has  been  made 
of  the  fact  that  the  mining  companies  have 
now  ceased  to  dump  their  residue  In  the 
South  Pork.  The  cltlee  and  villages  are  still 
dumping  the  raw  sewage  m  the  river.  The 
major  reason  they  haven't  stopped  Is  be- 
cause control  is  so  expensive.  Anyone  who 
thinks  mining  uniformly  produces  prosper- 
ous workers  and  progressive  communities 
should  drive  the  back  roads  in  Shoshone 
County  to  Burke,  Gem.  Wardner,  Murray, 
SUverton  or  Page.  In  order  to  finance  the 
sewer  district  needed  to  clean  the  river  pov- 
erty stricken  people  living  In  shacks  In  the 
back  areas  will  be  asked  to  pay  $11  to  $15 
per  month   for  sewage  hookups. 

The  cry  Is  made  from  the  highest  level  of 
government  that  we  must  attract  and  Invite 
industrial  expansion  to  bring  in  the  people 
and  enhance  the  tax  base  with  the  promised 
result  of  lowering  the  taxes  for  everyone.  Is 
this  true?  The  plain  fact  Is  that  people  cost 
money  Take  taxes  on  city  dwellers  for  exam- 
ple   The  taxes  In  Coeur  d'Alene  are  higher 
than   those   In  Rathdrum.   In   Boise,   higher 
than  Coeur  d'Alene.  In  Spokane,  higher  than 
Boise,    m    Seattle,    higher    than    Spokane. 
In    Detroit,    higher    than    Seattle.    In    New 
York     higher    than    Detroit.    It    does    not 
necessarily  follow  that  it  Is  better  to  Uve  In 
the  small  town  than  the  big  city  but  many 
public   problems   such   as   law   enforcement, 
garbage  and  snow  removal  and  transportation 
are  much  more  costly  In  the  bigger  cities.  In 
New  York  City  the  average  speed  of  traffic 
in  downtown  Manhattan  was   11  miles  per 
hour  in  1900,  In  1969  It  Is  6  mUes  per  hour. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  unrecognized  advantages 
of  living  in  Coeur  d'Alene  Is  that  It  Is  still 
possible  to  be  arrested  lor  speeding  on  Sher- 
man Avenue. 

Congress  U  hopefully  going  to  appropriate 
$1000  000,000  to  help  fight  water  pollution. 
It  isn't  enough.  The  pollution  was  caused  by 
people  and  Industry.  Would  It  not  be  cheaper 
to  prevent  pollution  In  the  first  place? 

Must  the  state  government  subsidize  and 
invite  industry  to  bring  In  the  people?  The 
stream  of  people  moving  into  Idaho  to  live 
has  been  growing  steadily.  We  call  these  peo- 
ple Callfornlans  although  they  come  from 
all  over  the  United  States.  Are  these  people 
moving  to  Idaho  because  they  want  better 
highways,  bigger  factories,  larger  schools? 
They  are  coming  for  exactly  the  opposite 
reasons.  They  will  tell  you  frankly  that  they 
are  refugees  from  the  metropolis.  One  of 
these  living  near  me  Is  a  pUot  from  Pan 
American  flying  to  the  Orient.  He  finds  It  Is 
as  easy  to  commute  from  Spokane  as  from 
Sim  Jose,  and  much  more  pleasant.  In  many 
instances  we  have  not  planned  for  and  are 
not  ready  or  able  to  provide  adequate  pub- 
lic services  for  those  who  are  coming. 

The  State  of  Oregon  which  has  the  finest 
park  system  In  the  country  is  now  worried 
and  concerned  about  the  Influx  of  campers. 
Oregon  officials  are  considering  cooling  their 
tourist  promotion.  Governor  Dan  Evans  told 
the  Olympic  Rotary  Club  recently:  "The 
time  when  we  may  have  to  ration  our  trails, 
lakes  and  wUdemeas  Is  perhaps  not  so  far 
In  the  future".  In  reporting  the  speech,  the 
SeatUe  Argus  said  of  Washington's  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment that  "...  Tax  supported  tourist  pro- 
motion makes  about  as  much  sense  as  buying 
air  pollution  In  bags." 

My  approach  Is  solid  conservative  free  en- 
terprise economics.  Although  It  may  be  de- 
sirable, the  public  mood  Is  not  yet  ready  to 
restrict  and  prohibit  new  Industry  and  de- 
velopment. But  the  government  dty.  state 
and  federal  should  stop  making  handouts 
and  subsidies.  To  every  proposal  for  a  new 
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industry,  housing  development,  highway. 
Dam  or  other  project  requiring  pubUc  finan- 
cial assistance  or  approval  by  zoning  or  other - 
virtse.  I  would  propose  the  asking  of  four 
questions. 

1  What  does  It  cost?  Let  us  have  the  actual 
dollar  figure  Including  the  realistic  amount 
of  public  money  being  contributed. 

2.  WHat  does  It  cost  the  rest  of  us?  Is  the 
highway  taking  lakeshore  land?  Is  the  Dam 
destroying  fishing?  Will  the  factory  pollute 
the  air  or  water?  Who  will  pay  for  the  new 
schools,  roads    and  sewers? 

3  What  will  It  cost  In  ten  or  twenty  years? 
This  land  Is  our  land  but  It  Is  also  the  land  of 
our  children  and  our  children's  children. 
What  are  the  long  range  economic  Implica- 
tions? .  ^  „. 
4.  What  will  we  receive  as  economic  benents 
Irom  the  project?  Let  us  view  tbls  from  the 
perspective  of  the  community,  the  county, 
the  state,  the  nation  and  the  world. 

Suppose  a  proposal  U  made  to  build  a  large 
ptilp  mUl  In  Kootenai  county  or  near  Sand- 
point  or  Bonners  Ferry.  The  Instinctive  reac- 
tion or  the  business  community  could  be 
to  welcome  what  might  for  example  be  a 
95,000.000  plant  to  enhance  the  tax  base  and 
500  new  employees  to  spend  their  money  In 
the  area.  Growth  Is  good. 

What  Is  the  actual  cost?  Will  new  public 
highways  be  required  to  service  the  plant? 
If  the  mill  Is  near  a  city,  will  city  sewer  lines 
be  provided  and  what  will  be  the  effect  upon 
the  present  sewage  disposal  plant?  Can  the 
school  system  take  care  of  perhaps  1.500  more 
children?  The  kids  usually  arrive  about  two 
years  ahead  of  the  Increase  In  tax  revenue. 
The  new  schools  need  new  bond  issues.  Can 
the  city  provide  the  fire  and  police  protec- 
tion, sewers,  water  and  roads  to  the  new  res- 
idents? It  Is  customary  to  locate  mills  outside 
the  city  limits,  so  the  city  services  must  be 
provided  without  the  enlarged  tax  base. 

What  does  It  cost  the  rest  of  us?  At  the 
present  time  there  Is  no  satisfactory  manner 
to  prevent  air  pollution  from  a  pulp  mill. 
The  treatment  for  water  poUutlon  Is  inade- 
quate. Any  lumber  mill  town  has  a  good 
deal  of  smoke  In  the  air.  At  certain  times  of 
the  year  this  smoke  hangs  In  the  valleys 
around  all  our  lakes.  If  odor  Is  added  to  that 
smoke  It  becomes  Intolerable.  The  effect  of 
a  pulp  mill  upon  the  tourist  Industry  and 
upon  the  happiness,  comfort  and  sense  of 
well  being  of  the  residents  In  the  area  would 
be  devastating  In  dollars.  The  supply  de- 
mands of  a  large  pulp  mill  might  create  ex- 
cessive cutting  In  our  forests  and  raise  the 
price  of  logs  to  sawmills  and  plywood  mills 
possibly  to  the  point  where  they  could  not 
be  competitive. 

What  wlU  It  cost  In  ten  or  twenty  years? 
We  do  not  know  how  close  we  are  to  the  tol- 
erance level  In  air  pollution.  We  do  know 
that  some  of  our  lakes  and  rivers  are  polluted 
and  an  Increase  In  pollution  may  perma- 
nently destroy  these  waters.  Our  children 
may  have  to  clean  up  the  mess  and  close  the 
pulp  mill  but  It  may  then  be  too  late. 

What  economic  benefits  will  be  received? 
Balance  the  tax  revenues  and  the  derivative 
income  against  the  potential  losses.  The  neg- 
ative economic  Impact  will  be  apparent. 

Each  of  our  northern  counties  should  take 
legislative  steps  now  to  prohibit  the  construc- 
tion of  new  pulp  mills.  This  Is  not  to  say  that 
there  should  not  be  any  pulp  mUls  anywhere. 
It  U  simply  to  say  that  a  new  large  pulp  mill 
Is  too  costly  in  this  place  and  at  this  time. 
At  a  different  location  or  at  a  future  time 
with  technological  Improvements.  A  pulp 
mill  might  be  economically  advantageous. 

The  old  west  Is  dead.  We  do  not  have  un- 
limited resources  In  Idaho.  We  do  not  need 
boosters  and  Babbitts  to  build  our  country. 
Human  survival  Is  too  Important  to  be  bar- 
tered away  by  poUttclans.  Price  Is  not  the 
only  test  nor  Is  It  even  the  most  important. 
But  before  we  as  a  people  permit  our  natural 
heritage  to  be  given  away  by  glib  salesmen  or 
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short:  sighted  office  holders,  let  us  know  the 
actual  cost.  There  has  been  too  much    free 
In  the  free  enterprise  system. 

Dr.  Kruttlla  has  written : 

"Natural  environments  will  represent  Ir- 
reparable assets  of  appreciating  value  with 
the  passage  of  time."  ,^  ,  ^        »„ 

In  this  capitalistic  society,  don  t  let  us  be 
spendthrifts  to  leave  our  chUdren  In  envi- 
ronmental bankruptcy. 


MARY  McLEOD  BETHUNE 
MEMORIAL 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  28,  1970 
Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost 
10  years  ago  Congress  passed  a  Joint 
resolution  authorizing  the  erection  of  a 
monument  to  Mary  McLeod  Bethune. 
The  monument  was  to  be  erected  by  the 
National  Council  of  Negro  Women  in 
Lincoln  Park. 

The  national  council  had  set  for  them- 
selves a  large  but  meaningful  goal,  and 
they  went  about  it  in  their  usual  effi- 
cient manner.  They  had  not  reckoned 
with  the  changing  priorities  of  black 
Americans  that  was  to  come  in  the  ewrly 
1960's  though.  The  major  emphasis  of 
most  groups,  the  national  council  in- 
cluded, was  to  be  on  civil  rights.  The  na- 
tional council,  aware  of  the  needs,  ex- 
pended the  largest  portion  of  their  re- 
sources and  energies  in  that  area. 

They  did  not  stop  work  on  the  Bethune 
memorial,  but  they  did  have  to  assign  it 
a  very  low  priority.  In  1965  at  the  end  of 
the  original  5-year  period,  they  were 
able  to  secure  a  2 -year  extension.  Un- 
fortunately, it  simply  was  not  enough 
time. 

There  were  many  things  that  had  to 
be  done:  Hiring  a  sculptor  and  an  archi- 
tect, securing  the  approval  of  the  final 
plans  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Commission  of  Rne  Arts,  and 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion. Above  all  there  was  the  need  to 
raise  the  money.  This  project  is  to  be 
completed  without  costing  the  Govern- 
ment one  single  cent. 

The  national  council,  in  the  spirit  of 
their  foimder,  Mary  McLeod  Bethune, 
who  started  a  million  dollar  school  with 
$2  is  now  prepared  to  finish  the  me- 
morial by  the  end  of  1970.  For  this  rea- 
son, and  because  of  the  new  conscious- 
ness and  awareness  among  Americans  to 
contributions  of  minority-group  people, 
I  and  23  of  my  colleagues  are  introduc- 
ing today  a  joint  resolution  extending  the 
extension  granted  in  1967  by  4  years. 

Dr.  Bethime  justly  deserves  this  rec- 
ognition as  a  black,  as  a  woman,  and  as 
a  human  being  dedicated  to  helping 
others. 

Colleagues  cosponsoring :  Mr.  Biaggi, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Bxtrton 
of  Califomla,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Dices.  Mr. 
Daddario,  Mr.  Hahsen.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr. 
Helstoski,  Mr.  McClory,  Mr.  MATStJN- 
aga,  Mr.  MiKVA,  Mrs.  Mink.  Mr.  Moor- 
head,  Mr.  Preyer,  Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr. 
RoDiNO.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr.  Taft.  and  Mr. 
Widnall. 
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IMPORTANCE  OP  DmECT  ISRAELI- 
ARAB  PEACE  N'EGOTIATIONS 
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over  Mr  R<:)gers's  proposals,  Uiat  partnership 
md  the  cause  ot  pe.ice  will  have  been 
strengthened 


J  anna  1(1  JS,  VJ70 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

.iF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  Janua-^y  2S.  1970 
Mr  SCOTT  Mr  Piesident.  the  New 
Yc-ric  Tinie>  of  January  27  published  an 
excellciu  editorial  on  the  importance  of 
direct  Lsraeli-Arab  peace  neeotiation.-  I 
concur  \nth  their  belief  and  hope  that 
the  President's  recent  remarks  have 
ea^^'d  the  unfortunate  apprehensions  m 
an  effort  to  stremrthen  the  partnership 
betAeen  the  United  States  and  Israel  and 
ihe  cau-se  of  peace 

I  submit  this  editjnal  to  the  Record 
and  request  my  colleagues  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  is 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times  Jan  27.  19701 
The  Untttd  St\tes  and  Israel 
President  Nixon  >  mes-sage  of  reassurance 
on  Ihe  Middle  East  to  American  Jewish  lead- 
ers is.  like  Secretary  of  State  Rogers's  De- 
cember speech,  a  simple  restatement  of  long- 
standing .American  policy  The  two  state- 
ments are  perfectly  compauble  with  each 
other  and  with  the  pi«ltlon  Uiken  by  the 
previous  Administration  following  the  1967 
Arab-Israel  war. 

The  President  said  that  the  tTnlted  States 
beUeves  peace  in  the  Middle  East  "can  be 
based  only  on  agreement  between  the  par- 
ues  and  that  agreement  cam  be  achieved 
only  tbrough  negotiations  between  them  ' 
This  Is  the  philosophy  of  the  Nov  22.  1967. 
Security  Council  resolution  that  the  J;>h!i- 
s<jn  AdmlnL>tr.itlon  helped  to  draft  and  con- 
f'.stentlv  supp-irted  It  wlvs  reiterated  by 
Secretary  Rogers  In  his  Dec  9  address  when 
he  said  '.An  agreement  among  the  powers 
cannot  be  a  substitute  for  agreement  among 
the  parties  themselves  ' 

Thu  basic  principle  of  American  policy  is 
m  no  way  Inconsistent  with  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministrations efforte  to  facilitate  negotia- 
tions by  working  with  other  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council  to 
strengthen  the  mediation  mission  of  UN 
Ambassador  Gunnar  Jarring  In  the  absence 
of  progress  toward  a  settlement  by  the  pai- 
tlos  them.selve.  the  world  community  is  en- 
utled  — indeed,  obliged— under  the  t?  N 
Charter  to  seek  to  promote  peace  and  pre- 
vent a  new  war  that  threatens  all  nations 

President  Nlxons  pronu-.e  that  the  United 
State  :s  •maintaining  a  careful  wau-h  on 
the  relative  strength  of  the  forces  fin  the 
Middle  East!    and  will   not  hesitate   to 

provide  arms  to  friendly  states  as  the  need 
arises  '  is  similar  to  a  pledge  President  John- 
son made  to  Levi  Eahkol.  the  former  Premier 
of  Israel,  two  years  ago  There  has  never 
been  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  new  .Ad- 
ministration would  honor  that  pledge  Cer- 
tainly there  Is  no  evidence  from  the  fighting 
fronts  to  indicate  that  IsraeKs  military  po- 
sition has  been  allowed  to  deteriorate 

Surely  Israelis  and  their  moBt  ardent  sup- 
porters here  must  recognize,  as  Wa-hlngton 
has  dane.  that  arms  alone  cannot  insure 
Israels  security  In  the  long  run  If  the 
United  States  and  Israel  are  to  be  partners 
m  Israels  defense  as  they  must  be  as  long 
as  the  Arabs  and  their  arnas  suppliers  pursue 
a  policy  of  war.  they  should  also  be  partners 
in  an  unrelenting  search  for  peace  If  Mr 
Nixon's  statement  has  eased  unfortunate — 
and    we    believe    unjustified— apprehensions 


DOES  P^OREIGN  AID  REALLY  AIC 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOU.'^E  OF  REPRESENTA TIVEii 
Wedne^iday.  January  38.  1970 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  Mr 
Speaker,  the  Februan.-  issue  of  the  At- 
lantic inacazine  carries  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle by  Washington  Post  corresfwndent 
Bernard  No.ssiter  entitled  "Does  ForeiKn 
Aid  Reallv  Aid?"  Mr  Nos.siter  covered 
India  for  the  Post  in  1967  and  1068  and 
briniTs  to  this  article  his  experience  in 
that  developing'  country 

From  this  perspective,  Mr.  Nossiicr 
imdertakes  a  cntic.l  analysis  of  the  re- 
cently published  Pearson  Commission  re- 
port. Partners  in  Development  '  a  study 
done  for  the  World  Bank  The  re^iort  en- 
joins the  rich  nations  to  increase  their 
assistance  to  the  poor  nations.  Mr  Nossi- 
ter,  on  the  other  hand,  attacks  the  as- 
sumption that  there  is  a  direct  link  be- 
tween aid  and  ttrowth.  and  coes  on  to  as- 
-sert  that  "aid  has  spared  the  Indian  Gov- 
errunent  from  makini^  the  harsh  decisions 
that  would  do  most  to  further  economic 
development."  After  citing  several  ex- 
amples to  substantiate  this  contention. 
Mr  Nossiter  come,-,  to  the  foUowmt;  con- 
clusion : 

I  suggest  that  It  is  no  longer  clear  th.it 
a  m.»s.sive  Increase  in  aid.  without  ,i  con- 
comitant hardening  of  soft  states,  will  yield 
any  grent  consequence  for  the  economic  de- 
velopmen'  of  the  poor  Indeed,  the  one  mi^h' 
ver\-  well  irustrate  the  other 

Mr  Speaker  I  think  Mr  Nosslier  has 
raised  a  provocative  and  contro\ersial 
question  which  is  critical  to  our  overall 
foreign  assislance  policy  I  would  hope 
that  we  in  the  C.")n^ress  uill  come  to 
grips  with  this  question  as  we  plot  a  for- 
eign aid  policy  for  tlie  future,  and  I  v.ould 
also  hoi  e  that  this  point  \m11  be  dealt 
with  by  President  Nixon  s  Task  Force  on 
International  Development,  which  will 
submit  Its  "-eport  to  the  President  some- 
time in  March  A'  thi.s  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  Mr  No.ssiter  s  article  and 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues  The  article  follows: 

I  From  the  AUantlc,  February  1970) 
Does  I'oBEiGN  Aid  Reaixt  Aid? 
(  By  Bernard  Nosslter  i 
In  May  of  1968.  the  hot  season  was  on  us 
m  full  force  at  New  Delhi,  and  I  had  been 
a  correspondent  in  that  troubled  capital  for 
eight  months  Late  one  afternoon.  I  sought 
relief  over  tea  In  the  home  of  a  wise  and 
skilled-Indian  Journalist  My  host  led  me  to 
a  high-ranking  ofBclal  in  the  Ministry  of 
Pood  and  Agriculture,  a  shrewd  career  ofB- 
clal. I  told  lUm  I  brought  some  unpleasant 
news  the  ticker  liad  Just  reported  from 
Washington  that  a  House  committee  had 
further  reduced  the  Presidents  modest  re- 
quest for  foreign  aid 

"Good,"  he  said,  to  my  surpnse  "I  am  only 
sorry  they  didn't  cut  it  off  entirely.  Then 
perhaps  we  might  do  iome  of  the  things 
that  need  doing  " 

I  was  reminded  of  that  tea  party  by  the 


O-tober  release  of  Partners  In  Develop- 
ment '  Tills  IS  the  portentous  report  of  the 
Pearson  Commission.  cnj>)inlng  the  rich  na- 
Uoius  to  do  more  for  the  poor  It  iisserts  that 
the  world  Is  a  gKib.il  vlU:ige  in  which  none 
can  be  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  others,  and 
that  the  .-ecurtty  of  the  affluent  in  NeulUy 
iUid  Groese  Poliite  Is  omehow  tied  to  the 
Kutcha  hovels  of  Calcutt.i  It  deplores  the 
declining  course  of  forei|?n  aid.  p;irtlcularly 
In  the  United  States,  and  iiri;cs  .t  i-hurp  re- 
versal of  this  trend.  Mure  specitically.  It  calls 
on  the  rich  to  double  their  transfer  of  re- 
source-, public  and  private,  to  the  poor,  from 
812  8  billion  In  1968  to  123  billion  by  1975. 
For  the  same  f)erlod.  the  report  propose* 
nearly  a  tripling  in  official  aid.  from  «6.4  bil- 
lion to  »16  2  billion.  Achievement  of  these 
levels,  the  document  proclaims,  would 
launch  the  poor  on  something  called  "self- 
sustaining  growth." 

WELL   MEANING 

Predictably,  right-thinking  persons  have 
solemnly  applauded  the  Pearson  report,  and 
Is  iUmost  certain  to  become  a  measure  of 
how  badly  the  rich  are  falling  the  poor  The 
New  York  Times  described  It  as  a  "(jersua- 
si\  e  picture  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
foreign  aid  -and  how  " 

Certainly  the  report  Wiis  Issued  with  all 
the  proper  credentials  Its  origin  lies  in  a 
deep  concern  of  George  Woods,  the  former 
World  Bank  president  He  saw  that  rich  gov- 
ernments were  becoming  increasingly  dls- 
ench.inted  with  development  aid.  that  politi- 
cal support  could  be  found  only  for  funds 
that  subsidized  the  exports  of  the  wealthy 
or  gained  them  a  substantial  measure  of  po- 
litical influence  over  the  poor.  Woods  called 
for  a  grand  assize  "  on  the  question  and 
charged  Le.ster  Pearson,  the  Nobel  laureate 
and  former  Canadian  Prime  Minister,  with 
the  task 

Pearson  chose  fellow  commissioners  whose 
reputations  for  sobriety  and  calculated 
vision  matched  his  own.  Among  them  were 
Roberto  Campos,  the  brilliant  Brazilian 
economist  who  had  labored  heroically  to  Im- 
p>ose  a  measure  of  respectability  on  the  in- 
flailon-ndden  economy  run  by  his  country's 
military  dictators.  Robert  Marjolin.  the 
cool  Parisian  economist  and  administrator, 
who  had  vainly  attempted  to  bring  the  same 
degree  of  coherence  to  the  plans  of  the  six 
nations  In  the  Common  Market  that  he  had 
achieved  among  the  European  recipients  of 
Marshall  Plan  aid;  and  C  Douglas  Dillon,  a 
rare  American  finance  minister  because  he 
had  a  feel  for  policy  beyond  an  accountants 
ledger  and  the  bond  market 

"Their  professional  staff  was  of  the  same 
Impeccable  caliber,  and  the  Commission  pro- 
duced 399  pages  of  unlovely  committee 
prose,  the  hallmark  of  any  serious  inter- 
national document  Reading  through  this 
high-minded  effort,  however.  I  was  increas- 
ingly struck  by  nagging  doubts  and  contra- 
dictions, some  In  my  own  mind  and  some 
that  were  evidently  in  the  minds  of  the  com- 
missioners. 

On  page  78.  for  example,  the  report  de- 
clares that  the  Interests  of  iKith  rich  and 
poor  require  that  developing  countries  ad- 
vance at  the  most  rapid  feasible  rate.  but.  In 
fact,  many  of  them  face  the  prospect  of  cut- 
ting back  on  their  planned  rates  of  growth 
because  they  must  now  assume  significant 
reductions  In  aid  "  This,  of  course,  is  the 
Commission  theme  writ  large,  that  there  is 
a  direct  relation  between  the  volume  of  aid 
and  the  pace  of  development  But  back  in 
the  appendix  on  page  235  the  Commission 
observes  •Oversimplifications  led  both  In- 
dustrial and  low-Income  countries  to  over- 
emphasize aid  flows  and  per  capita  GNP 
growth,  a  habit  which  is  only  slowly  giving 
way  to  the  realization  that  the  Impact  of  aid 
flows  on  GNP  depends  largely  on  the  effi- 
ciency with  which  the  recipient  uses  domes- 
tic resources  and  on   the  over-all  economic 
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and  social  policies  which  he  pursues."  Or, 
more  plainly,  there  Is  no  simple  link  between 
aid  and  growth.  This  notion,  of  course,  puts 
In  question  the  recommendaUons  for  a  big 
increase  In  aid  and  was  properly  burled  in 
the  appendix.  To  be  sure,  the  main  body  ot 
the  report  does  note  that  'the  correlation 
between  the  amounts  of  aid  received  In  the 
past  decades  and  the  growth  performance  Is 
very  weak."  But  this  is  explained  away  on 
the  grounds  that  slow  growers  got  the  wrong 
kind  of  aid  and  fast  growers  received  lots  of 
private  capital. 

The  Commission  was  understandably  anx- 
ious to  overcome  the  belief  that  aid  Is  money 
down  a  rathole,  that  the  larger  poor  countries 
in  particular  are  making  a  botch  of  things. 
Thus.  It  asserts  that  "the  growth  record  has 
been  good  "  and  calculates  that  the  rate  of 
output  between  1960  and  1967  was  around 
5  percent,  precisely  the  target  set  by  the 
United  Nations  for  the  sixties,  the  so-called 
•Development  Decade," 

I  was  at  once  reminded  of  another  ponder- 
ous report  that  had  turned  up  In  Delhi,  one 
prepared  by  the  secretariat  of  UNCTAD.  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development.  This  organ,  created  by  the  poor 
to  air  their  grievances  against  the  rich,  shares 
many  of  the  Pearson  Commission  goals,  but 
Its  clientele  requires  a  different  tactic.  In 
season  and  out.  tTNCTAD  Is  obliged  to  em- 
phasize how  badly  the  poor  are  faring  (due, 
of  course,  to  the  selfishness  of  the  rich). 
Thus.  Its  report  began:  "Growth  achieve- 
ments by  the  developing  countries  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Development  Decade  have 
been  disappointing,  and  the  likelihood  Is 
very  slight  that  the  minimum  5  percent 
growth  target  .  ,  .  will  be  reached."  For  that 
1960-1967  period.  UNCTAD  computes  the 
growth  of  the  poor  at  about  4,6  percent. 

GETTING    BY    ON    FArtH 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  neither  and 
both,  tJNCTAD  and  Pearson,  are  right  and 
wrong    "The  computation  of  a  single  growth 
figure    for    widely    different    econonUes   Is    a 
game  that  can  be  played  to  yield  almost  any 
result  the  plavers  want.  For  one  thing,  the 
underlying    statistics    that     compose    gross 
product  in  poor  nations  are  not  worth  very 
much    A  block  development  officer  In  a  re- 
mote district  of  Uttar  Pradesh  Is  not  likely 
to  make  a  close  count  of  the  millet  crop  In 
his  region,  he  will  probably  send  in  a  report 
that  best  satisfies  the  peculiar  needs  of  his 
immediate  superiors.  For  another,  economists 
who  translate  the  domestic  market  value  of 
a   given   nation's  output  at  the   official   ex- 
change rate  for  dollars— which  appears  to  be 
what   the   Pearson   Commission   has   done — 
engage  in  a  large  measure  of  poetic  license. 
(Officially,  the  rupee  Is   13  3  cents,  yielding 
an   income  per  person  of  about  $60  at  the 
official  rate  If  Indians  or  anyone  else  tried  to 
live  on  the  purchasing-power  equivalent  or 
little  more  than  one  American  dollar  a  week, 
they  would  all  be  dead.  Obviously,  the  rupee 
g(}es  further  than  its   13.3  cent  official  rate 

SUflTSTCStiS   ) 

Apart  from  these  difficulties,  there  Is  the 
fearsome  problem  of  weighting.  In  calculat- 
ing a  comprehensive  growth  rate  for  a  group 
of  nations— the  poor  In  this  case— what  por- 
tion of  the  whole  should  be  attributed  to 
each  country?  Should  Its  weight  reflect  Its 
population,  its  output,  or  what?  Indeed,  the 
disappointing"  figure  UNCTAD  announced 
at  Its  New  Delhi  meeting  improved  In  the 
next  two  years.  This  does  not  mean  that 
growth  among  the  poor  suddenly  took  off  but 
that  the  UNCTAD  aggregate  heavUy  weights 
India's  performance.  The  fact  Is  that  alter 
two  years  of  drought.  India  enjoyed  two 
years  of  rains. 

As  a  sometime  India  Hand,  I  was  particu- 
larly interested  In  how  the  Commission 
woiUd  square  the  circle  for  the  World  Bank's 
biggest  client.  How  would  It  attempt  to  re- 
assure the  fainthearted  and  still  make  the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

case  for  heavier  doses  of  aid  to  Delhi?  The 
report,  of  course,  hailed  what  Is  now  called 
the  "Green  Revolution,"  the  introduction  In 
Asia  of  high-yielding  wheat  and  rice  seeds. 
The  document  triumphantly  observed  that 
India's  food  output  In  the  year  ending  June 
30  was  97  million  tons.  8  million  more  than 
the  record  four  years  earlier.  It  carefully 
did  not  note  that  this  amounts  to  an  an- 
nual gain  of  about  2  percent,  or  substantially 
less  than  the  yearly  Increase  in  mouths  to 
feed. 

It  Is  true  that  In  a  few  districts,  notably 
In  the  Punjab  and  Tamllnad,  some  farm- 
ers have  achieved  some  remarkable  yields 
and  rupee  millionaires  are  being  created. 
But  again,  one  has  to  turn  to  the  appendix 
and  page  290  to  discover  that  "the  new  tech- 
nology affects  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  rural  population,  those  with  adequate 
holdings  and  access  to  water.  "  Less  diplo- 
matic observers  might  have  said  that  the 
Green  Revolution  Is  largely  a  matter  for  cele- 
bration among  the  happy  few  with  the  po- 
litical clout  or  cash  to  bribe  officials  control- 
ling the  new  seeds  and  all-Important  chemi- 
cal fertilizer. 

The  Pearson  document  also  praises  In- 
dia's economic  planning.  However,  the  re- 
port does  not  mention  the  fact  that  India 
has  been  operating  without  a  plan  for  three 
years  because  the  Planning  Commission  was 
faced  with  the  Hobson's  choice  of  proclaim- 
ing targets  that  were  wildly  unrealistic  or 
painfully  depressing.  In  fact,  the  Plan,  like 
so  many  other  paper  schemes,  bears  only  a 
marginal  relationship  to  the  way  farmers, 
businessmen,  and  even  the  government  con- 
duct their  affairs.  At  best.  It  Is  a  guide  to 
budget-makers  In  the  Finance  Ministry,  and 
It  is  not  clear  how  much  attention  they  pay 
to  it.  ,      ., 

Perhaps  the  most  triumphant  note  In  the 
Pearson  report  Is  Its  announcement  about 
birth  control.  "The  development  of  Intra- 
uterine contraceptlvo  devices  (lUD'si  and 
of  oral  pills  has  amounted  to  a  major  break- 
through in  family  planning  techniques." 
This  statement  Is  separated  from  the  re- 
port's special  discussion  of  India  and  for 
good  reason.  An  effort  of  sorts  was  mounted 
to  distribute  lUD's  in  India;  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  the  rate  of  rejections  has  probably 
been  as  high  as  the  InserUons.  Indian  women 
Just  won't  have  them.  As  for  the  pill,  apart 
from  Its  expense,  it  requires  a  degree  of 
numerical  sophistication  that  Is  still  beyond 
most  vUlagers— and  It  Is  In  vUlages  that  the 
bulk  of  India's  populaUon  lives.  Family  plan- 
ning authorities  In  Delhi,  with  a  very  Im- 
perfect grasp  of  what  happens  to  their 
schemes  In  the  field,  are  now  quietly  waiting 
for  a  miracle  InJecUon  to  solve  their  problem. 
The  explosive  birthrate  remains  virtually  un- 
changed. 

Most  telling  of  all  Is  the  discussion  (in 
the  appendix)  of  the  negative  consequences 
of  food  aid.  The  gifts  and  near-gifts,  donated 
partly  for  htimanltarlan  reasons  and  partly 
to  work  down  American  surpluses,  became 
what  the  Pearson  report  accurately  describes 
as  a  "crutch."  Thanks  to  this  grain,  the  In- 
dian government  'was  able  to  postpone  po- 
litically difficult  poUcles  to  spur  domestic 
farm  output.  It  Is  too  bad  that  this  discus- 
sion Is  burled  In  the  section  after  the  report. 
For  It  raises  a  question  that  should  trouble 
all  right-minded  i)er8ons.  It  food  aid  tended 
to  impede  domestic  agricultural  develop- 
ment, what  of  aid  In  general?  Is  there  some- 
thing m  the  argument  usually  ascribed  to 
the  Illiberal  and  narrow-minded?  Or.  In  the 
Jargon  of  the  bureaucrats,  is  aid  counter- 
productive? 

HERESY 


All  of  which  brings  us  back  to  my  Indian 
official  at  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Minis- 
try and  his  paradoxical  delight  in  the  aid 
cut.  The  Pearson  report  notwithstanding, 
he  and  some  other  heretics  suspect  that  aid 
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has  spared  the  Indian  government  from 
making  the  harsh  decision  that  would  do 
most  to  further  economic  development.  For 
example,  many  development  theorists  agree 
that  Investment— the  plowing  of  resources 
Into  the  means  of  production  for  future 
income — Is  the  single  most  important  ingre- 
dient for  growth.  Investment  requires  sav- 
ings; someone  with  money  Income  must 
refrain  from  spending  it  on  consumption  so 
that  resources  can  be  employed  to  produce 
Investment  goods. 

This  seems  like  a  fearful  burden  to  impose 
on  impoverished  nations.  But  there  Is  a  sub- 
stantial source  of  income  in  India  that  gees 
untapped:  the  Incomes  of  the  new  rupee 
millionaires  and  other  successful  farmers. 
Because  farmers  are  politically  powerful,  the 
Indian  government  places  no  income  tax  on 
their  earnings.  Thus,  India  is  unique  among 
poor  countries,  for  in  India,  industry  sub- 
sidizes agriculture  rather  than  vice  versa. 
Without  foreign  aid.  this  odd  state  of  affairs 
might  not  last. 

Again,  India  has  embraced  a  peculiar  sys- 
tem of  food  zones.  Under  this  arrangement, 
one  or  several  of  Its  seventeen  states  to- 
gether prohibit  the  sale  of  food  grains  out- 
side their  borders.  States  that  lack  food  must 
buv  what  they  need  from  the  central  govern- 
ment. Delhi,  in  turn,  tried  to  build  up  a 
stock  by  purchases  from  states  with  a  sur- 
plus. In  fact,  the  central  government  picked 
up  very  little  and  fed  the  deficit  states 
largely  with  grains  brought  in  through  aid. 
In  other  words,  under  political  pressure  from 
the  states,  it  created  separate,  balkanized 
markets  with  all  the  inefficiencies  that  this 
implies.  Without  food  aid.  the  pressure  to 
reverse  this  course  might  have  been  irre- 
sistible. 

Again,  the  Congress  Party  in  New  Delhi 
and  the  state  political  parties  attempt  to 
woo  vocal  and  articulate  city  voters  by  keep- 
ing down  the  price  of  food  Thus,  the  na- 
tional government  is  reluctant  to  raise  farm 
price  supports  to  a  level  that  would  en- 
courage more  output.  A  price-support  pro- 
gram that  spurred  farm  output  might,  in 
time,  turn  India  into  a  food  exporter,  actu- 
ally earning  the  foreign  exchange  with  which 
to  buy  machines  and  parts  needed  for  in- 
dustrial development.  But  aid  provides  for- 
eign exchange  and  removes  some  of  the 
pressure  for  a  higher  and  more  productive 
support  policy. 

The  examples  could  be  multiplied,  but  the 
point  remains  the  same.  Aid  is  not  necessarUy 
an  engine  of  development,  at  least  In  India. 
The  biggest  obstacle  to  growth  Is  probably 
what  Gunnar  Myrdal  has  C€illed  the  "soft 
state."  a  concept  to  which  the  Pearson  re- 
port pays  only  glancing  attention.  Develop- 
ment in  India  is  frustrated  by  a  government 
unwilling  to  make  hard  choices  or  impose 
Its  win.  At  the  crudest  level.  It  Is  a  Hindu 
police  force  looking  the  other  way  In  Gu- 
jarat while  Muslim  shops  and  people  are 
set  upon  by  mobs.  It  Is  the  great  paper  plans 
for  birth  control  at  New  Delhi  and  the  lack 
of  disciplined  cadres  in  the  villages.  It  Is  the 
ability  of  the  powerful  and  polltlcaUy  con- 
nected to  grab  off  the  credit,  fertilizer,  and 
seed  required  for  a  real  leap  in  farm  output. 
To  be  sure.  I  have  based  this  critique  ex- 
clusively on  India,  the  poor  country  I  know 
best  But  India  contains  more  than  a  fifth 
of  the  population  of  what  Is  optimistically 
called  the  developing  world,  and  as  the  Pear- 
son report  says,  "India  is  a  major  test  of 
whether  development  can  be  significantly 
accelerated  through  external  assistance." 

The  authors  of  the  Pearson  report  are 
decent  and  able  beyond  question.  They  did 
note  in  passing  that  the  effectiveness  of  aid 
depends  in  large  measure  on  how  well  It  Is 
used  But  this  ritual  bow  does  not  Interfere 
with  their  clarion  call  for  more  aid.  My  tour 
In  India,  however,  has  left  me  wobbling  In 
the   ranks   of   the   right-thinking   and    pro- 
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foundlv  Imprwsed  with  Myrdais  noUon  of 
the  soft  state  '  I  suggest  that  It  Is  no  longer 
clear  that  a  massive  Increase  In  aid.  without 
a  conoomliaut  hardening  of  soft  states,  will 
yield  anv  great  consequences  for  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  poor.  Indeed  the 
one  might  very  well  frustrate  the  uther 


MUTUAL  FUND  REFORM  BILL 

HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

or    CBORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  28.  1970 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  Mr 
Sp«U£er,  we  have  had  before  our  com- 
mittee a  so-called  mutual  fund  reform 
bill  for  several  months  Because  of  the 
testimonj-  and  hearings,  I  believe  the 
SEC  Is  now  reevaluating  their  position 
and  making  additional  studies.  I  am 
happy  to  see  that  additional  studies  are 
belntt  made  because  I  have  absolutelj- 
no  intention  of  suppo:ting  mea-^ures 
which  are  antismall  business,  ant.sales- 
men.  or  antishareholders.  and  precisely 
this  is  what  the  so-called  mutual  fund 
reform  bill  Is. 

Congress  has  for  years  adopted  pro- 
grams to  encourage  small  business  and 
at  a  time  of  inflation  I  cannot  supixirt 
any  measure  which  will  adversely  affect 
the  profltabihty  of  small  business,  in- 
jure Its  competitive  business  or  reduce 
the  income  of  the  salesmen  who  are  out 
on  the  flrmg  Ime  trying  to  earn  a  living 
There  are  4.000  securities  dealers  in  our 
country  which  employ  152.000  salesmen 
who  serve  the  interests  of  over  5  million 
mutual  fimd  shareholders.  The  success  of 
mutual  funds  depends  on  top-grade  man- 
agement and  adequately  peid  salesmen. 
Mutual  fund  shareholders  are  entitled  to 
determine  for  themselves  how  much  they 
want  to  pay  for  the  services  which  mean 
success  or  failure  for  their  investment 
Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  an  article  which 
appeared  m  Barron  s  January  26.  1970. 
issue,  most  nearly  states  the  case  against 
this  so-called  reform  biU  as  I  see  it.  I  am 
inserting  the  full  text  of  the  article  at 
this  point  into  the  Record 
Unconvincing  C\sz  Mittai,  Fund  Re- 
roRMs  '  WocLD  Do  Mors  Hakm  Than  Good 

I  By  Henry  O  Manne  i 
One  of  the  many  myths  that  grew  up 
around  the  1929  debate  was  that  the  develop- 
ment of  Irresponsible  investment  trusts  and 
mutual  funds  In  the  Twenties  had  contrib- 
uted to  the  crash  and  indirectly  '.o  the  De- 
pression Another  hazy  Idea  was  that  funds 
further  separated  the  ownership  Interests  of 
Investors  from  the  control  of  their  corporate 
assets  an  Idea  popularized  by  Adolf  Berle 

and  Gardiner  Means  in  The  Modem  Cor- 
poration and  Private  Property  "  Consequent- 
ly, when  the  Securltlea  Exchange  Act  was 
adopted  in  1934.  the  SEC  waa  given  the  task 
of  designing  addltlooAl  legislation  to  cope 
with  the  special  problem  of  Investment  com- 
panies. 

The  unhurried  result  was  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940,  undoubtedly  the  most 
detailed  piece  of  regulatory  legislation  ever 
adopted.  But.  as  Is  so  often  the  case  with 
such  law.  the  Act  largely  mandated  the  forms 
and  practices  already  employed  by  the  well- 
established  firms  m  the  industry  Thus,  in 
1940   the   unspectacular   and   slightly   mort- 
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bund  mutual  funds  managed  withal  The 
problems  beg^an  as  change  and  comjjetltlon 
arose  Then  the  tailor-made  legislation  no 
longer  fit.  and  compensating  swljustments 
had  'o  be  developed  by  the  industry 

VAST    NEW    PUBLIC 

Major  innovations  In  the  mutual  fund 
Industry  began  in  the  marketing  end  of 
things  about  15  to  20  years  ago.  In  spite  of 
regulatory  Inhibitions,  a  vast  new  public  was 
made  conscious  of  this  form  of  investment 
In  corporate  securities,  and  a  wide  range  of 
financing  arrangements  wiis  made  available 
to  them  Naturally  these  Information-spread- 
ing services  had  to  be  paid  for  But  because 
they  had  to  be  performed  within  the  con- 
straints established  by  the  1940  Act  {and, 
incidentally,  by  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  and 
the  SecurlUes  Exchange  Act  of  1934),  It  ap- 
peared to  the  SEC  that  the  Industry  wa« 
charging  too  much  for  its  services,  gouging 
the  public  and  growing  rich  at  the  expense  of 
Innocents 

What  was  happening  In  fact  was  that  en- 
trepreneurial vigor  was  reshaping  the  Indus- 
try and  many  new  fortunes  were,  quite  prop- 
erlv  being  made  This  process  should  always 
continue  until  the  last  bit  of  innovation 
and  nrw  entry  have  occurred  and  the  liidus- 
trv  has  become  stable  or  stagnant  The  latter 
cuTdiMons  hc-ever  are  usually  found  only 
with  the  ex'remely  meture  industries 
or  weU-reKulated  ones 

The  SEC's  m!.<-readlng  I'f  the  success  of 
mutual  fi.inds  set  the  stage  for  the  campaign 
launched  severs;  years  ago  to  slow  down  this 
development  Ironically  the  Commission 
cUilmed  that  new  leKlsiatlon  was  necessary 
because  the  industry  had  grown  so  large  that 
It  had  the  market  power  to  affect  stock  prices 
In  some  undesirable  fashion  Just  why  a  fund 
would  do  anything  unde.-lruble  with  Its  power 
h.is  never  really  been  explained,  nor  h:is  the 
argument  that  the  aggregite  sl/e  or  the  In- 
rtus'ry  makes  any  dllTerenc*  at  all 

But  what  the  SEC  really  feared  wk.s  a  mar- 
ket crash,  not  market  power  Severe  declines 
In  stock  prices  demonstrate  the  SEC's  help- 
lessness to  control  the  economic  forces  which 
give  major  directions  to  the  stock  market 
And  scare  ta.k  about  mutual  funds  control- 
ling the  market  keeps  that  scapegoat  alive  In 
the  case  it  Is  ever  needed  Current  SEC  pro- 
posals for  mutual  fund  legislation  owe  far 
less  to  any  economic  theory  than  to  normal 
bureaucratic  fears  of  change  In  a  regulated 
industry 

END     TO     INSTALLMENT     Bl  YINC? 

Perhaps  the  mf»st  urgent  current  demand 
by  the  SEC  Is  f'.r  the  total  abolition  of  frunt- 
end  load  plans,  even  though  the  scheme  Is 
fundiunentaily  Identliai  t*j  that  long  used, 
aud  never  toi.deniued  in  life  insurance  The 
agency  s  criticism  Is  that  some  purchasers  of 
thei^e  plans  lose  too  much  mi.>nev  paid  In  as 
fees  when  a  dlsccnunupnce  occurs  for  any 
reason  But  the  SEC  .seems  Ui  lack  the  ana- 
lytical apparatus  for  si>rung  out  the  relevant 
market  aspects  of  the  phenomenon  in  ques- 
tion For  example,  front-end  plans  allow 
monthly  Installment  payments  of  as  little  as 
$25,  whereas  the  minimum  for  other  kinds  of 
funds  is  generally  »500  or  II  000  Thus  the 
less  affluent  members  of  society,  for  whom 
contractual  plans  are  often  the  only  feitslble 
approach  to  sUxk.  In'.estments.  no  lijng'-r 
would  enjoy  that  choice  If  the  SEC  h;ui  lis 
way  How  can  the  latter  be  so  sure  that  it  Is 
preventing  more  harm  than  It  Is  causing'' 

Management  fee.s  t)oth  the  flat  p-rrenta?'? 
variety  and  performance  arrangenifii'^  clso 
have  come  under  attack  The  SEC  seek'  to 
arrogate  to  itself  [j^r^sps  using  courts  and 
cull  suits  a.s  a  screen  the  right  to  regulate 
management  fees  The  Commission  has  taken 
the  dubious  economic  popltlin  'hat.  since  It 
"coetr."  no  more  to  make  an  Investment  de- 
cision for  a  bllllon-dollar  fund  than  for  a  $10- 
mllllon  one   there  Is  no  basis  for  the  end  fee 
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being  100  times  more  In  one  case  than  the 
other  But  In  competitive  markets,  costs  do 
not  determine  prices  in  the  si.ort  run  Supply 
and  demand  make  prices  as  niuch  for  mutual 
fund  services  as  for  Imy 

WILLINGNESS   TO    PAY 

If  the  public  continues  to  choose,  and 
entrepreneurs  to  offer,  large  fund.s  with  the 
same  percentage  service  fee  as  for  smaller 
ones,  there  must  be  a  reason,  whether  the 
SEC  understands  it  or  not.  Perhaps  the 
higher  effective  compensation  per  invest- 
ment decision  reflects  the  public's  willing- 
ness to  pay  for  demonstrated  success.  Eince 
size  In  mutual  funds  Is  at  least  some  Indi- 
cation of  management's  ability  to  win  and 
hold  customers  Information  and  confidence 
CBUinot  be  had  gratis,  and  any  effort  to  inter- 
fere with  free  pricing  of  these  items  can  only 
harm  those  Arms  which  are  most  responsive 
to  Investor  needs 

But  the  hazards  of  managing  large  sums 
are  greater  than  for  small  sums,  and  the 
SEC.  which  has  so  strenuously  encour.iged 
the  use  of  civil  liability  as  an  appropriate 
policing  device,  should  realize  this  Further- 
more, the  device  of  percentage  pricing  Is  very 
familiar  In  other  areas,  like  brokerage  com- 
mission for  stocks  or  real  estate,  legal  fees 
and  corporate  management  compensation. 
The  kind  of  l)arrlers  to  competition  which 
support  the  usual  arguments  for  rate  regu- 
lation do  not  exist  In  the  mutual  fund  In- 
dustry And  surely  no  relevant  data  have 
been  offered  to  support  the  belief  that  rate 
regulation  here  would  be  in  the  public's 
Interest 

Performance  fees  i  management  fees  based 
usually  on  doing  better  than  .some  market 
Index  I  were  a  principal  concern  of  SEC 
Chairman  Budge  In  his  recent  testimony  to 
the  House  Commerce  subcommittee  holding 
hearings  on  the  Senate-passed  Mutual  Fund 
Bill  He  termed  such  arrangements  a  "one- 
way street."  with  no  loss  to  managers,  if  the 
fund  falls  to  outperform  the  Index.  But  his 
concern  would  seem  nalsdirected:  the  crucial 
factor  remalna  the  degree  of  competition  In 
the  Industry.  Performance  fees  have  sur- 
vived the  stiff  competition  from  other  forms 
of  management  compensation.  tbuB  showing 
some  consumer  preference  for  this  arrange- 
ment. To  Justify  a  change,  the  Commission 
should  have  something  more  than  an  Im- 
preaalon  that  fees  are  too  high  Incidentally, 
recently  approved  mutual  fund  registrations 
suggest  that  the  SEC  has  already  begun  re- 
quiring the  possibility  of  a  lessened  fee  If 
performance  Is  poor,  though  no  announce- 
ment has  been  made  of  a  new  rule  to  that 
effect. 

OESLS     WTTH      POLmCS 

But  the  most  Interesting  part  of  Chairman 
Budge's  recent  testimony  did  not  concern  the 
economics  of  the  industry  Rather  it  seemed 
to  deal  with  politics,  of  all  things  The  Chair- 
man spoke  with  Some  feeling  about  an 
"agreement"  which  the  CommiS'^ion  had  ne- 
gotiated with  the  Investment  Company  In- 
stitute and  of  Id's  repudiation  of  the  pact 
on  the  eve  of  his  House  appearance  Furious 
that  the  agency's  "agreement  "  with  the  In- 
dustry had  "come  apart"  somewhere  between 
Senate  and  House:  "dismayed"  that  Industry 
acceptance  had  changed:  and  obviously  frus- 
trated by  an  unexpected  challenge  to  the 
Commission's  political  power,  the  Chairman's 
tone  bespoke  revenge  a«  he  urged  the  House 
to  adopt  the  Senate-passed  bill  without 
modification. 

If  the  mutual  fund  Industry  were  mono- 
lithic, perhaps  the  agrMment  w^ould  have 
held.  It  Is  much  easier  for  an  agency  to  deal 
with  a  few  firms  than  with  many,  even  If 
the  public's  Interest  is  better  .^erved  by 
greater  competition.  One  of  the  anti-soclal 
results  of  government  regulation  Is  the  tend- 
ency for  all  the  firms  In  a  regulated  Indus- 
try to  look  and  behave  exactly  alike.  But  the 
mutual   fund   industry   Is  not   like  that   at 
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present.  There  are  many  and  varied  Interests 
which  are  Intruded  upon  by  the  bill,  and 
they  are  not  all  affected  by  It  Identically. 
Conflicts  exist,  of  course.  In  any  Industry, 
but  once  the  industry  becomes  politicized  by 
regulation,  the  battleground  becomes  the 
halls  of  Congress  or  the  Conunlsslon  rather 
than  the  open  market.  Chairman  Budge's 
pique  tells  us  more  about  the  nature  of  fed- 
eral regulation  than  It  does  about  what  Is 
best  for  the  mutual  fund  business  or  the 
public. 

Nonetheless,  It  Is  dlsqiUetlng  to  be  told 
by  an  SEC  chairman  that  the  Commission 
engages  in  the  questionable  practice  of  nego- 
tiating agreements  with  an  Industry  It  regu 
lates.  To  the  uninitiated,  It  should  be  made 
clear  that  this  is  not  consultation,  research 
or  polite  conferring.  It  is  negotiation  on  the 
contents  of  a  statute  to  be  adopted  by  Con- 
gress for  the  presumed  general  welfare  of  us 
all  What  was  that  about  conflicts  of  interest? 

DIVERGENT    irfTERESTS 

No  one  should  be  too  surprised  at  what 
happened  to  the  SEC-ICI  agreement.  Diver- 
gent industry  Interests  were  making  them- 
selves felt  politically.  A  new  and  more  mod- 
erate mutual  fund  bill  had  been  Introduced 
by  Congressman  Stuckey  (D..  Ga.).  The  ICI 
could  not  have  represented  every  Industry  In- 
terest In  Its  negotiations  with  the  SEC.  A  new 
association,  the  Independent  Broker  Deal- 
ers' Trade  Association,  representing  broker- 
dealers  without  membership  on  the  Big 
Board,  had  become  acUve.  and  they  were  un- 
happy with  ICI's  agreement.  IBDTA  had  re- 
cently completed  a  survey  of  Its  members  on 
the  subject  of  mutual  fund  legislation,  the 
results  of  which  strongly  supported  the  view 
that  current  SEC  practices  and  proposals 
benefitted  established  member  firms  and 
harmed  the  small  Independents. 

For  Instance,  89%  of  those  responding  to 
the  IBDTA  survey  thought  that  the  SEC 
was  anti-small  business,  while  69%  felt  they 
weren't  "part  of  the  Industry"  or  well  posted 
on  new  regulations  and  legislation.  Com- 
ments were  common  that  costs  engendered  by 
regulation  were  growing  too  large  for  small 
firms  to  bear,  and  that  the  SEC  seemed  to 
prefer  controlling  a  few  large  flrms  without 
numerous  small  competitors. 

Comments  by  IBDTA  members  told  how 
many  small  businessmen  had  been  servicing 
a  market  with  financial  counseling  and  a  per- 
sonal touch  missing  from  both  their  com- 
petitors" efforts  and  the  SEC's  conception  of 
the  Industry.  Their  remarks  showed  nicely 
how  the  free  market  assures  that  even  highly 
specialized  public  demands  and  needs  are 
met  when  businessmen  can  make  a  higher 
return  In  that  acUvlty  than  through  an 
alternative  use  of  their  time. 

GREATTST    OtTTCRY 

By  far  the  greatest  outcry  from  the  inde- 
pendents, however,  related  to  the  demise  of 
glve-ups  and  the  attempt  to  set  sales  com- 
mission maximums  at  6%.  It  Is  hard  to 
understand  why  the  SEC  wants  to  hurt  those 
people  who  will  only  be  dealt  with  at  com- 
missions over  5%.  but  that  Is  the  necessary 
effect  of  such  a  limitation.  It  makes  about  as 
much  sense  as  rent  controls  during  a  hous- 
ing shortage  or  usury  laws  during  a  period  of 
tight  money.  The  least  attractive  risks  will 
simply  not  be  dealt  with  at  all.  And,  as  one 
dealer  asked,  "If  the  commissions  are  so  much 
of  a  mountain  of  objection,  why  haven't  the 
no-load  funds  already  consumed  aU  of  our 
customers?  How  much  financial  advice  have 
you  ever  received  from  your  p>ostman?" 

The  give-up  matter  Is  a  bit  more  com- 
plicated than  the  sales  commission,  but  It  is 
worth  tmderstandlng.  As  former  SEC  Chair- 
man Manuel  Cohen  has  stated :  "Almost  every 
regulatory  problem  we  have  concerning  the 
securities  markets  Is  related  In  some  way  to 
the  level  or  structtire  of  rates  prescribed  by 
the  minimum  commission  rules  of  the  New 
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York  Stock  Exchange."  And  while  this  might 
have  been  somewhat  exaggerated,  it  Is  not 
too  wide  of  the  mark  In  connection  with 
mutual  fund  legislation.  The  Ironic,  stispl- 
clous  and  disheartening  thing  Is  that  none  of 
the  Commlsslon"s  current  recommendations 
will  lessen  the  antl-comp>etltlve  effects  of 
the  Big  Board "s  pricing  system:  Indeed,  the 
SEC  condones  the  NLSE"s  most  recent  effort 
to  prevent  competitive  pricing  In  the  form 
of  glve-ups. 

Surely  by  now  everyone  has  hesad  that 
glve-ups  were  a  manifestation  of  something 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  eschews,  price 
competition  for  brokerage  services.  In  effect, 
mutual  ftinds,  as  very  big  customers,  were 
benefiting  from  a  kind  of  free-market  price 
discrimination.  Since  SEC-approved  exchange 
rules  already  outlawed  •»  simple  lowering  of 
price  by  brokers  to  get  this  business,  a  new 
way  ■was  found  for  exchange  members  to  offer 
more  competitive  prices.  Firms  executing 
stock  orders  for  the  funds  were  required  to 
give  up  part  of  their  commissions  to  inde- 
pendent (or  other)  firms  who,  by  dint  of 
sales  effort,  actually  sold  mutual  fund  shares. 
Thus  the  give-up  connoted  (1)  lower  com- 
mission rates  for  the  service  provided  to 
fimds  by  exchange  member  firms;  (2)  com- 
pensation to  a  sales  force  which  was  inde- 
pendent rather  than  actually  employed  by 
the  mutual  fund. 

In  a  completely  free  market,  with  no  regu- 
latory need  for  subterfuge,  the  mutual  funds 
would  (a)  have  Joined  the  exchange;  (b) 
transacted  their  own  trades;  (c)  bargained 
with  member  brokers  fcr  lower  commissions. 
And  they  might  have  paid  directly  for  efforts 
to  sell  their  shares. 

CX>NStrMES   CHOICES 

The  consumer,  whose  techniques  for  pro- 
tecting himself  against  fools  and  scoundrels 
in  the  business  world  are  Immeasurably  bet- 
ter than  his  techniques  for  coping  with  the 
government,  would  also  have  had  choices. 
He  could  buy  mutual  fund  shares  with  no 
commission  if  he  knew  about  no-load  funds 
and  did  not  want  the  various  benefits  made 
available  by  fund  salesmen.  Or  he  could  pay 
to  have  his  financial  hand  held  (which.  SEC 
please  note,  "costs"  the  hand  holder  the 
amount  of  money  he  coiUd  make  in  some 
alternative  opportunity)  and  be  reasstired 
on  the  telephone  daUy  that  the  world  was 
not  coming  to  an  end  with  the  Dow  below 
800.  Or  he  could  pay  for  his  shares  under  a 
variety  of  schemes,  some  of  which  seem  al- 
most incomprehensible  to  the  unlmaginaUve 
administrators.  In  the  end,  the  hon«6t,  ener- 
getic and  useful  providers  of  services  would 
have  profited  handsomely.  The  dishonest,  le- 
thargic and  unproductive  (imless  employed, 
subsidized  or  protected  by  the  government) 
would  have  fallen  by  the  wayside. 

The  lesson,  alas,  is  hard  for  everyone  to 
learn,  the  Independent  broker-dealers,  for 
Instance,  recognize  the  social  harm  In  cer- 
tain forms  of  regulation  and  the  futiUty  of 
other  forms.  Yet  they  too  demand  that  Con- 
gress forbid  banks  to  sell  mutual  fund 
shares.  Their  own  position  demonstrates  the 
silliness  of  such  restrictions.  How  long  do 
they  conceive  that  they  can  be  insulated 
from  this  or  other  equally  pressing  compe- 
tition? If  there  is  economic  room  for  banks 
to  enter  the  business,  there  is  room  for  some- 
one else  as  well,  and  If  profits  are  to  be  had, 
someone  will  claim  them. 

Businessmen  should  see  by  now  that  a 
"system"  of  regulated  markets  Is  not  in 
their  interest,  even  though  a  particular  bit 
of  legislation  may  appear  to  be.  So  long  as 
businessmen  accept  nonsense  notions  like 
"mixed  economies"  and  "regvilatlon  in  the 
public  Interest."  there  U  Uttle  chance  to 
stay  the  Inexorable  presstires  for  more  arbi- 
trary economic  regulation,  with  now  one  in- 
terest and  then  another  In  the  saddle.  It 
Is  not  busmesa  that  needs  the  "dead  hand 
of  regulation"  lifted  from  It;  It's  the  public. 
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MIAMI.  FLA.,  VETERANS'  HOSPITAL 
LACKS  STAFF  FOR  PROPER  PA- 
TIENT CARE 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  28.  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  January  27,  1970,  I  inserted  in  the 
Record  a  recent  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  about  the  medical  care 
budget  squeeze  which  is  being  experi- 
enced by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
This  article  briefly  mentioned  a  resi- 
dent physician  at  the  Miami  VA  hospital. 
Dr.  Douglas  J.  Stewart,  who  has  been 
pleading  for  more  stafl&ng  at  the  688- 
bed  Miami  hospital. 

Dr.  Stewart  appeared  before  a  Senate 
subcommittee  yesterday  and  enlarged 
upon  his  earlier  statements.  I  believe  Dr. 
Stewart's  testimony  will  be  of  great  in- 
terest to  House  Members  who  are  re- 
ceiving complaints  regarding  VA  hospi- 
tals in  their  areas.  The  full  text  of  his 
testimony  follows : 

Testimony  or  Dr.  Douglas  J.  Stewart 

Senator  Alan  Cranston  of  California  has 
asked  me  to  appear  before  this  Senate  sub- 
committee hearing  to  discuss  the  problems 
that  exist  at  the  Miami  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Hospital. 

Presently,  VA  Hospitals  are  not  merely  in- 
ferior to  their  "University  counterpart"",  but 
to  most  good  community  hospitals.  Person- 
nel policy  and  funding  preclude  a  staff- 
patient  ratio  of  greater  than  1  5  to  1.7  In  a 
VA  Hospital.  There  is  not  a  commvmlty  hos- 
pital in  our  area  where  staff-patient  ratio 
is  less  than  2.5.  At  this  time  a  failure  to  meet 
patient  care  commitments  can  he  docu- 
mented for  the  Miami  VA  and  traced  di- 
rectly to  personnel  celling  and  inadequate 
funding. 

I  have  surveyed  the  recent  intra-hospltal 
Resource  Requirements  Reports  from  the 
various  departments,  the  Hospital  Director's 
report  to  Congressman  Olin  E.  Teague 
(Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs),  and  spoken  vrith  the  Chiefs  of  the 
Nursing  Service,  Surgical  Service  and  Med- 
ical Service.  With  the  Information  obtained 
from  these  sources,  along  with  my  own  per- 
sonal experiences,  I  will  show  the  gross  defi- 
ciencies that  exist  in  the  delivery  of  ade- 
quate health  care  at  the  Miami  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital. 

The  Radiology  Service  has  a  critical  short- 
age of  clerical  personnel.  This  lack  of  clerical 
personnel  has  resulted  in  many  X-rays 
being  lost  or  misplaced,  causing  considerable 
delays  in  diagnosis  by  physicians,  the  re- 
scheduling of  X-rays  and  reexamination  of 
seriously  ill  patients. 

The  Ward  Administration  Department,  re- 
sponsible for  transcribing  physicians'  orders 
for  treatments.  X-rays,  and  laboratory  proce- 
dures and  maintaining  accurate,  up-to-date 
charts  of  patients,  suffers  from  an  appalling 
lack  of  personnel.  This  frequently  causes 
delays  of  12-24  hours  or  more  before  a  physi- 
cian's orders  for  an  Important  laboratory 
procedure  or  X-ray  is  removed  from  a  chart 
and  subsequent  delays  in  the  filing  of  re- 
turned reports.  The  institution  of  appropri- 
ate diagnosis  and  therapy  of  serlotisly  ill  pa- 
tients is  often  hampered  by  these  delays. 
The  Ward  Administration  Service,  with  a 
present  total  of  47  secretaries,  would  reqiUre 
an  additional  25  to  supply  adequate  coverage. 
24  hours  a  day,  7  dajrs  a  week. 

The  Miami  VA  Hospital  presents  dally  a 
need  for  the  performance  of  some  700  inhala- 
tion therapy  treatments  or  services  for  65-70 
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pa!;ents.  which  to  perform  would  require  the 
!#rMces  of  26  technicians  At  present,  thero 
are  but  3  Inhalation  Therapi.-ls  to  perform 
these  duties  They  are  unable  to  do  the  job. 
or  p'  en  a  modest  fraction  of  the  ]i-'b  Breath- 
ing circuits  must  be  replaced  at  Intervals  of 
8-12  hours  with  sterile  equipment  or  patients 
may  become  infected  and  de\elop  purulent 
tracheobronchitis  ^nd  pneunimia  Automatic 
lung  ventilators,  upon  whose  perff>rm.\nce 
the  lives  of  patients  depend  must  be  in- 
spected at  hourly  IntervaU  and  readjusted  to 
the  patients'  ever-changing  requirements 
Omissions  of  this  surveillance  may  result  In 
failure  of  the  system  to  ventilate  or  cause 
overdistension  of  the  patients'  lungs 

The  Inhalation  Therapy  Service  estlmateo 
that  thev  are  able  to  perform  only  '■<  of  the 
ordered  intermittent  positive  pressure  treat- 
ments required  to  prevent  pneumonia  or  par- 
tial lung  collapse  and  ',  of  the  needed  in- 
spection of  the  automatic  lung  ventilators 
and  artificial  respirators  The  remainder  of 
these  services  are  being  performed  by  nurs- 
ing personnel,  wno  are  usually  not  trained 
to  perform  these  techniques,  or  they  are  not 
jvrformed  at  ail 

The  Laboratory  Service  a  large,  modern, 
and  wen-equipped  facility.  Is  the-->retlcally 
able  to  perform  all  the  requested  examina- 
tions and  analyses  without  delay  However, 
during  the  night  shift  there  is  only  one  lab 
technician  on  duty  ThU  has  resulted  in  con- 
siderable, dangerous  delays  In  the  perform- 
ance of  many  emeru;ency  pn->cedures  with 
further  delays' in  initiation  of  needed  therapy 
bv  phvsicians  The  Laboratory  Service  esti- 
mates'that  an  additional  50  technologists 
would  be  needed  to  bring  the  laboratory  to 
optimum  level 

The  Surgical  Service.  In  Its  recent  annual 
narrative  report,  states  that  the  nursing 
shortage  as  related  to  Surgery  Is  quite  dan- 
gerous 

The  number  of  operaUons  performed  by 
the  Surgical  Service  has  increaeed  by  a  spec- 
tacular 25  '  This  particular  increase  in  ac- 
Uvity  has  resulted  In  a  clear  demonstration  of 
several  deep-seated  problems  The  most  Im- 
portant of  these  is  the  lack  of  nursing  per- 
sonnel. There  la  insufficient  personnel  both 
in  the  Operating  Room  Suite  and  on  the 
wards  In  fact,  the  Increase  In  'he  numbers 
of  the  surgical  procedures  has  bent  the  oper- 
ating room  morale  to  dangerous  levels.  Nurses 
and  scrub  technicians  have  worked  overtime 
to  support  the  Increase  in  both  regularly 
scheduled  and  wnergency  case*  In  the  In- 
tensive Care  Unit  there  are  Insufficient  niirses 
to  cover  even  vacation  schedules  It  must  be 
appreciated  that  this  condition  Is  a  danger- 
ous one  with  respect  to  patient  care  " 

The  Chief  of  the  Nursing  Service  has  listed 
some  of  the  Important  ful^gtlons  that  cannot 
be  performed  due  to  a  shortage  of  nurses 

1  Inability  to  staff  the  Operating  Room 
with  sufficient  staff  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a 
week 

2  Inability  to  provide  adequate  personal 
hygiene  to  patients 

3.  Acutely  111  patients  on  ward  units  re- 
quiring a  "Specla:  Duty  Nurse"  are  cared 
for  by  the  limited  number  of  ward  personnel. 

4  Inability  to  answer  patient  call  light  In 
a  reasonable  period  of  time 

5  Inability  to  make  adequate  observation 
of  patient  relative  to  his  symptoms,  reaction 
to    treatment 

6  Inability  to  do  vital  signs  IPPB  treat- 
ments, blood  pressures,  pulse,  respiration, 
etc  as  frequently  as  ordered  by  the  physi- 
cians and  as  required  by  the  p>atlents'  con- 
dition 

The  lack  of  sufficient  support  personnel 
presents  many  sources  of  frustration  t»j  the 
ward  physician,  who  Is  the  person  who  bears 
the  final  patient  responsibility  There  have 
t>een  multiple  occasions  that  I  have  been 
faced  with  situations  in  which  I  was  unable 
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to  offer  appropriate,  effective  care  for  my 
patients  I  have  often  stood  at  a  patient's 
bedside,  watching  him  \omit  large  amount-s 
of  blood  and  attempting  to  keep  him  nli'.e 
while  waiting  for  trarisfusible  blood  un- 
necessarily delayed  in  processing  due  ti>  a 
lack  of  clerical  help,  transporters  and  labora- 
tory personnel  I  have  waited  as  long  as  ■i 
hours  for  blo«.>d  th.it  In  an  adequately  staffed 
hosptt«il  Is  made  available  In  30  minutes  I 
have  written  orders  for  my  patients'  therapy, 
not  to  have  them  transcribed  from  the  charts 
for  12-24  hours  or  more  Once  tran.scrlbed, 
many  of  the  orders  had  not  been  carried  out. 
treatments  performed,  or  vitjii  d.ita  reojrded 

I  have  t>een  called  to  see  cJltk-ally  111  pa- 
tients whose  bl'X)d  pressure  and  pulse  have 
not  been  taken  at  the  ordered  intervals  and 
found  them  to  have  suffered  a  dramatic 
change  in  their  condition  I  know  that  fre- 
quently complication.''  could  have  been  avert- 
ed had  I  been  notified  of  the  changes  earlier 
I  have  had  many  patients  with  heart  attacks 
situated  m  rcxjms  with  the  latest,  modern  de- 
vices for  monltermg  lieart  beat,  rhythm  and 
rate,  but  have  seen  this  possibly  life-saving 
equipment  left  unused  due  to  lack  of  per- 
sonnel 

There  Is  often  only  one  nurse  responsible 
for  40  acutely  111  patients  if  an  emergency 
situation  develops,  the  .ither  39  piitlents  may 
go  unseen  for  an  hour  or  more  To  have  two 
emergency  situations  de-.  elop  on  a  ward  at 
the  same  time,  a  not  infrequent  occurrence, 
can  only  be  described  as  utter,  tragic  chaoe 

I  and  the  other  w.ird  physicians  at  the 
Miami  Veterans  .Administration  HosplUil 
cannot  In  good  conscience  continue  to  prac- 
tice this  quality  of  medicine  iind  offer  this 
level  of  compromised  medical  care 
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icism  of  the  Nation's  piess.  radio,  and 
televi.sion  news  .services,  if  not  to  the 
ideaLs  c.\p:e.st-ed  by  this  Nation's  Found- 
iMK  Fathers 

One  further  comment  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  administration  is  planniiiiJ  to  -  emove 
names  and  pictures  of  environmental- 
ists" from  Federal  publications  because 
of  political  ainiiations— I  foresee  many 
of  these  publications  having  great  gaps — 
as  there  are  few  environmentalists" 
sharing  the  same  political  philosophy  as 
the  administration 


THE  CABINET  EDITORS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  nV'ES 
Wednesday.  January  28,  1970 

Mr  WALDIE  Mr  Speaker,  the  Vice 
President's  recent  harsh  words  regarding 
the  apparent  lack  of  impartiality  and 
fairness  by  this  Nations  news  media  still 
echo  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  his 
implied  threats  have  had  a  profound 
effect  on  the  ability  and  the  willingness 
of  news  commentators  and  observers  to 
freely  discuss  their  view> 

Apparently,  Mr  Speaker,  the  Vice 
President's  desire  to  act  as  an  "editor"  of 
the  news  media  has  proved  to  be  catch- 
ing. A  recent  news  item  in  Newsweek 
magazine — the  Peruscope.  January  26. 
1970 — revealed  that  Secretary  Finch  of 
the  Dtpartm.ent  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  al.so  taken  on  some  edi- 
torial duties.  The  article  follows: 

HEW  Secretary  Robert  Finch  last  week 
quietly  ordered  Senator  E:dmund  Muskle  s 
name  removed  from  all  HEW  pamphlets  and 
the  former  Vice  Presidential  candidate  s  pic- 
ture sliced  out  of  thousands  of  feet  of  H  E  W 
ftlm  The  first  result  of  the  order  was  the 
recall  of  a  Tubercul<»ls  and  Respiratory  Dis- 
ease Council  pamphlet  with  the  Maine  Sena- 
tor's picture  on  the  cover  Finch's  order  ap- 
pears to  t)e  a  step  in  an  Administration  drive 
to  undercut  Muskles  stature  as  an  environ- 
mentalist and  thereby  bliint  a  poeslble  Mus- 
kle Presidential  drive  In  1972 

Mr  Speaker.  I  think  this  action  by 
5>ecretary  Finch  is  quite  consistent  with 
the  views  on  impartial  press  coverage  ex- 
pressed by  the  Vice  President  in  his  crit- 


CAN     A     BLACK    MAN     FLY? 


HON.  EDWARD  W.  BROOKE 

or    MASSACHUSFTTS 

IN    THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  January  28.  1970 

Mr  BROOKE  Mr  President,  much  has 
been  said  in  recent  times  about  the  lack 
of  job  opportunities  for  black  men  m 
America 

One  area  where  discrimination  has 
been  most  evident  is  in  the  training  and 
hiring  of  aircraft  pilots. 

A  foundation  has  recently  been  estab- 
lished in  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts 
to  provide  fimds  for  the  training  of 
youni,'  Negroes  as  pilots  and  instructors. 
This  foundation  seeks  to  overcome  some 
of  the  problems  described  by  a  group  of 
four  Negro  pilots  m  a  recent  article  en- 
titled "Can  a  Black  Man  Fly?"  published 
in  Flying  magazine.  I  commend  the  ef- 
forts of  this  organization,  founded  by 
P.  Lee  Bailey  and  S.  Douglas  Bailey,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  inform- 
ative and  direct  account  of  these  four 
pilots  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
£is  follows: 

Can  a  Black  Man  Fly' 
(By  Keith  Connes) 

Anyone  can  fly.  say  the  ads  "The  only 
requirements  are  that  you  be  In  reasonably 
good  health  and  possess  the  simple  coordi- 
nation necessary  to  drive  a  car  '  The  ads  do 
not  go  on  to  say  that  It  Is  extremely  helpful 
to  be  white. 

How  often  do  you  see  a  Negro  climbing  out 
of  the  left  seat  of  an  airplane'' 

Okay,  so  what  ^  If  you  are  not  a  Negro. 
what  does  that  mean  to  you'' 

Sever.il  things 

We'll  skip  the  sermon  on  human  decency 
■you  ve  heard  It  expressed  eloquently  enough, 
and  you've  either  gotten  the  message  or  you 
haven  t 

From  a  strictly  practical  point  of  view. 
when  you  exclude  a  group  of  people  from 
a  field  of  endeavor,  you  lose  out  on  the  con- 
tributions the  members  of  that  group  would 
be  making 

In  this  case,  contributions  as  pilots  In- 
structors Fixed  base  operators  Customers. 
Supporters  of  aviation 

So  let's  say  we  have  a  vested  Interest  In 
seeing  how  the  black  pilot  Is  making  It 

The  history  of  the  Negro  In  aviation.  8is 
everywhere  el.se.  Is  filled  with  chapters  of 
rejection,  frustration  and  the  need  for  do- 
ing more  than  a  man  should  have  to  do  to 
prove  himself  But  that's  history  The  real 
question  is    what's  happening  now? 

To  get  a  realistic  answer.  I   brought  four 
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men  together  In  the  flying  conference  room: 
David  E.  Harris,  captain,  American  Air- 
lines; S.  David  Bailey,  director  of  training 
for  International  Aviation  Industries,  Inc., 
at  New  York's  Westchester  County  Airport; 
Pat  Connell,  CBS  announcer  and  airplane 
owner;  and  Edward  A.  Glbbs.  former  fixed 
base  operator  at  Wilmington.  North  Caro- 
lina. 

These  men  represent  different  segments  of 
aviation,  but  they  have  one  thing  In  com- 
mon. Tliey  are  all  black  men. 
Lefs  start  with  Ed  Glbbs. 
Ed,  you've  been  In  aviation  more  than  25 
years,  and  you've  gone  the  whole  route.  You 
have  even  been  one  of  the  relatively  few 
Negro  fixed  base  operators.  How  did  you  get 
Into  aviation? 

GIBBS.  I  got  my  first  real  break  when  the 
Civilian  Pilot  training  came  Into  being.  1  was 
attending  college  at  Hampton  Institute  In 
1940  I  got  my  private  license  at  Newport 
News  and  at  that  time  I  felt  as  If  I  were 
Lindbergh.  Then  a  year  later,  I  went  through 
an  acrobatic  course,  again  through  CPT. 
Were  you  planning  on  a  career  In  a'vlatlon? 
GIBBS.  Actually.  I  was  studying  to  be  an 
accountant.  I  changed  my  mind  when  I  found 
that  after  a  couple  of  years  I  could  look  for- 
ward to  making  $200  a  month — provided  I 
worked  for  a  Negro  college  or  Negro  news- 
paper. So  this  drove  me  to  my  other  Interest, 
which  was  aviation.  I  was  lucky  In  that  I 
was  able  to  get  into  another  CPT  group  tak- 
ing an  Instructor's  course  at  Haarlem  Airport 
In  Oaklawn,  111. 
Haarlem  Airport? 

GiBBS.  Yes.  the  oi>erator  was  Fred  Schu- 
macker.  a  Dutchman.  Don't  forget,  Haarlem 
was  originally  a  Dutch  name.  So  I  went  out 
there  and  looked  around,  and  noticed  right 
off  that  there  were  no  other  fellows  with  my 
hue  or  anything  close  to  It,  and  I  said  to 
myself,  "Oh  boy,  I'm  out."  Well,  the  chief 
pilot  took  me  up  and  wrung  me  out,  and 
when  we  got  down,  he  went  Into  Schumack- 
er's  office  and  they  argued  back  and  forth  for 
quite  a  while,  and  the  walls  where  bulging. 
Then,  much  to  my  surprise,  Schumacker 
pointed  at  me  and  I  was  In.  So  I  got  my  flight 
instructor's  and  ground  Instructor's  ratings. 
Connell.  Were  you  the  first  black  man  to 
get  an  Instructor's  rating? 

GiBBS.  No;  In  fact  there  was  a  fellow  at  that 
same  field  who'd  been  there  about  30  years 
running  a  school  of  aeronautics.  Name  was 
Cornelius  Coffey. 

But  let  me  go  back  a  bit.  Wlien  I  took  my 
flight  instructor's  test.  I  went  up  with  this 
examiner,  and  I  was  pretty  sharp  that  day. 
I  gave  him  a  damn  good  test  and  in  about 
45  minutes  I  was  down.  Then  he  began 
questioning  me.  "Why  do  you  want  to  fly?" 
he  asked  me.  I  told  him  I  enjoyed  It  and 
thought  I'd  like  to  pursue  It  as  a  livelihood. 
Then  he  asked.  "Where  do  you  think  you're 
going  to  get  a  Job?"  At  that  point,  my  good 
old  West  Indian  blood  came  up  in  me,  and 
I  told  him  I  didn't  think  It  was  his  concern 
where  I  was  going  to  get  a  Job;  the  only 
question  was  whether  I  showed  proficiency 
on  the  flight  teet  or  not.  Needless  to  say,  I 
busted  the  ride. 

Schumacker  was  furious  and  complained 
to  the  CAA,  and  a  few  weeks  later  they  sent 
another  Inspector  to  give  me  another  ride. 
We  went  up  and  came  down  and  the  fellcyw 
said  "What  was  the  matter  with  your  last 
ride?"  I  played  It  cool  and  said.  "I  don't 
know,  sir,"  and  he  shook  his  head  a  little 
and  signed  my  ticket.  I  started  instructing 
for  Schumacker  that  'very  day. 
Did  you  have  any  trouble? 
GIBB6.  Not  with  the  students.  But  Schu- 
macker had  this  contract  with  the  govern- 
ment for  the  war  training  service  program, 
and  one  day  this  official  came  to  look  me 
over  and  he  saw  me  teaching  white  girls. 
He  didn't  like  that,  and  he  began  putting 
pressure  on  Schumacker.  He  finally  got  me 
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out  of  there  and  I  ■wound  up  at — ^where 
else? — Tuskegee.  I  stayed  there  for  about 
three  years  until  the  program  got  cut  back 
and  I  was  released. 

Where  did  you  go  from  there? 
GIBBS.  WeU,  I  figured  I'd  had  It  ■with  fly- 
ing, so  I  left  for  the  Bronx  and  went  into 
a  little  business.  But  I  couldn't  stand  It. 
Those  four  walls  began  closing  in  on  me, 
and  I  became  ill — physically  Ul.  So  one  day 
I  found  myself  at  Zahns  Airport  on  Long 
Island.  I  went  up  to  one  of  the  flying  serv- 
ices there  and  told  the  man  I'd  like  to  rent 
his  Cub  for  a  while.  He  looked  me  over  and 
said  you  need  a  license  to  fly,  and  I  told 
him  I'd  heard  about  that.  Well,  I  showed 
him  my  license  and  we  went  around  the 
pattern  once,  and  pretty  soon  I  was  instruct- 
ing there.  Business  grew,  and  I  began  putting 
through  his  new  flight  instructors,  one  after 
the  other.  But  when  the  time  came  to  ap- 
point a  chief  pilot,  he  brought  in  another 
guy. 

Did  you  feel  that  this  was  because  of  yotir 
color? 

GiBBS.  WeU,  let's  say  he  thought  the  other 
fellow  oould  bring  more  business  In.  Any- 
way, I  didn't  feel  that  I  could  stay  there 
under  these  circumstances.  Then  I  heard  of 
this  opening  at  Atlantic  Flying  Service  In 
Wilmington,  N.C.  They  were  looking  for  a 
black  Instructor  because  their  white  students 
were  petering  out  under  the  G.I.  Bill,  and 
they  felt  that  there  was  an  untapped  market 
In  the  black  population  down  there. 

Well,  I  took  that  job,  and  then  an  Interest- 
ing thing  happened.  The  flying  school  was 
owned  by  two  partners,  and  they  were  hav- 
ing problems  with  each  other — allo'wlng  the 
wives  to  meddle  in  the  business  and  so  forth. 
I  saw  my  opportunity,  took  one  of  the  part- 
ners aside  and  offered  to  buy  his  share.  He 
was  delighted.  He  thought  It  would  be  a 
great  way  of  getting  out  from  under  and 
crossing  his  partner  up  at  the  same  time. 
It  worked  fine.  When  the  partner  learned 
what  was  going  on,  he  offered  to  sell  me  his 
share  too.  So  I  wound  up  owning  the  busi- 
ness. 

I  ran  it  accident-free  for  three  and  a  half 
years. 

But  you  went  out  of  business. 
GiBBS.  Yes.  Here's  what  happened:  The 
World  War  H  G.I.  BUI  allowed  a  veteran 
only  Tpartial  subsistence  for  avlaUon  training. 
You  could  take  a  course  in  barberlng  or  sew- 
ing and  get  full  subsistence,  but  not  in  avia- 
tion. This  catised  a  hardship  for  the  aviation 
schools,  since  the  GIs  would  tend  to  go  where 
they  could  get  a  full  buck.  So  I  decided  that 
the  key  to  it  was  to  come  up  with  a  curricu- 
lum that  the  state  board  of  education  and 
the  CAA  would  approve  and  get  the  "VA  to 
write  a  contract.  So  I  submitted  a  plan,  and 
it  got  bucked  around,  and  I  finally  got  ap- 
proval from  the  state  board  and  the  CAA, 
Then  I  went  to  the  VA  for  a  contract.  I'm 
stUl  waiting.  Even  worse  than  that,  when  I 
applied  to  the  VA  lor  this  contract,  they 
realized  for  the  flrst  time  that  the  com- 
plexion of  the  school  had  changed.  Right 
after  that,  their  voucher  payments  began 
getting  slower  and  slower.  I  was  geitting 
squeezed  out. 

Were  all  the  white  people  down  on  you? 
GIBBS.  Hell,  no!  The  Pennington  Plying 
Service  on  the  field  offered  to  give  my  boys 
gas;  the  Cotmty  Commission  complained  to 
the  VA  that  they  were  discriminating  against 
me  because  of  my  color;  and  when  word  got 
out  about  the  kind  of  training  we  were 
offering,  I  got  some  white  business  too.  But 
It  ■wasn't  enough  to  keep  me  going  with  all 
the  pressure  that  was  being  exerted  from  the 
VA.  It  was  a  real  shame,  because  I  was  get- 
ting letters  from  black  boys  all  over  the 
country  who  had  this  desire  to  fly. 

Ed,  this  Is  astounding.  You've  told  us  ol 
two  instances  in  your  career  where  the  pub- 
lic was  on  your  side — Including  white  stu- 
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dents,  white  airport  operators,  white  city 
council  members.  But  the  people  who  drove 
you  out  of  business  were  the  officials  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 

GiBBS.  That's  right.  And  It  drove  me  out  of 
aviation.  I  was  so  bitter  that  If  I  was  driving 
along  the  road  and  saw  an  airport  sign,  I'd 
take  another  road.  I  didn't  want  to  hear 
about  aviation  from  that  point  on. 

Ekl.  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  get  back 
Into  aviatoln  business  up  North? 

GiBBS.  Keith,  the  discrimination  is  Just  as 
bad  up  North.  Worse,  because  It's  more  sub- 
tle. Down  South,  at  least,  you  know  what 
you're  in  for. 

Well  now,  Dave  Bailey,  you  seem  to  be 
making  it  as  International  Aviation's  chief 
pilot  at  Westchester  Coimty  Airport  In  New 
York — any  problems? 

Bailey.  Plenty  I  got  my  wings  In  the  serv- 
ice— In  Tuskegee.  I  wound  up  In  the  flrst 
Air  Force  Integrated  unit.  It  was  an  experi- 
mental group,  and  I  taught  the  white  boys 
to  fly  and  flew  some  missions  myself.  I  was 
separated  from  the  service  in  May,  1946, 
after  three  and  a  half  years.  I  was  all  for 
getting  a  Job  with  the  airlines — flying  those 
DC-3S.  But  I  got  one  door  after  another 
slammed  In  my  face.  Other  black  pilots  were 
getting  the  same  treatment.  Including  one 
chap  I  knew  who  got  the  highest  score  any- 
body had  ever  gotten  on  the  psychomotive 
and  psychological  examinations.  He  couldn't 
get  an  airlines  Job  either. 

Did  you  apply  to  all  the  airlines? 
Bailey.  I  didn't  even  get  to  apply.  I'd  get 
as  far  as  a  receptionist,  and  as  soon  as  she 
found  out  I  wasn't  looking  for  a  porter's 
Job,  she'd  tell  me  there  wasn't  anything 
available.  I  wasn't  even  allowed  to  fill  out 
an  application  form.  And  this  was  in  the 
North,  not  the  Sq^th. 

And  you  feel  siire  that  you  weren't  allowed 
to  apply  because  you   were   black? 

Harbts.  I'd  like  to  interrupt,  if  I  may. 
Keith,  we  can't  always  pinpoint  every  In- 
stance of  discrimination.  But  as  black  men, 
we  have  to  live  with  it  constantly.  For  ex- 
ample, I've  had  to  find  housing  at  airline 
bases  all  over  this  country.  Many's  the  time 
I'd  telephone  about  an  apartment  that  was 
advertised,  and  they'd  say,  "Certainly  Cap- 
tain Harris;  come  right  up."  Then  when  I'd 
get  there  it  would  be  "Sorry,  someone  Just 
rented  it."  You  don't  need  to  be  told  It's 
because  you're  black. 

GiBBS.  Another  thing;  it  took  quite  a  bit 
of  pressure  for  us  to  get  the  Air  Line  Pilots 
Association  to  remove  the  restrictive  clause 
barring  Negroes  and  Jews  from  member- 
ship. 

They    excluded    Jews    too? 
GiBBS.    Yes.    but   you    can    always    change 
your  name.  It's  not  so  easy  to  change  your 
color. 

Dave  Bailey,  let's  get  back  to  what  hap- 
pened to  you  when  you  couldnt  get  a  Job 
with  the  airlines.  What  did  you  do  then? 

Bailey.  Well,  after  about  six  months  of 
trying,  I  was  like  Ed  Glbbs  about  aviation — 
bitter.  So  I  took  a  G.I.  Bill  course  in  me- 
chanical engineering.  But  while  working  as 
a  draftsman,  I  had  an  unpleasant  experience 
and  quit.  Then  I  took  up  music  and  found 
that  this  was  the  one  field  where  there  was 
no  immediate  discrimination.  Well,  after 
about  two  years  of  professional  playing,  I 
found  myself  stopping  by  airports  and 
watching  the  planes.  Then,  when  I  was  play- 
ing the  Newport  Jazz  Festival  with  Johnny 
Hodges,  I  wandered  over  to  a  little  airport 
and  took  a  plane  up.  At  that  point,  I  knew  I 
had  to  get  back  into  aviation  again.  So  I 
went  to  Westchester  County  Airport  and 
began  taking  instruction  to  get  my  ratings 
back. 
What  ratings  do  you  now  hold? 
Bailey.  I  now  have  all  the  ratings  on  up 
through  ATR.  And  I  attend  the  courses  at 
Ohio  State   tTnlverslty   every  year.   But  I'm 
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gettmg  ihead  of  myself  For  a  time.  I  waa 
renting  airplanes  from  International  Avia- 
tion and  during  the  rest  of  my  free  time 
Id  hang  aruund  operations  Plnaily  one  day 
the  owner.  BUI  Nichols,  a  Southerner,  by 
the  way.  approached  me  and  offered  me  a 
Job  aa  an  instructor  as  soon  as  I  got  my 
raung  Well.  I  got  my  rating  and  started  right 
in  with  Internauonal  the  vwv  first  day  And 
this  man  Nichols,  realizing  that  I  was  sUU 
continuing  as  a  professional  musician,  had 
enough  confidence  in  me  to  ask  me  to  build 
up  the  flight  school  so  It  would  run  whether 
I  Wis  there  jr  not  So  I  became  director  of 
the  flight  school  I  set  up  a  VA  program,  and 
th.it  took  SIX  montlib  We  are  now  approved 
by  the  state  bnard  of  education  the  PAA  and 
the  VA  fiT  every  rating  from  private  pilot 
to  ATR 

Have  you  had  any  problems  with  your  stu- 
dents because  of  your  color — any  p)artlcular 
resentment^ 

B.*ILEY      No 

We;:,  you  seem  to  be  making  It  pretty  well 
In  general  aviation  And  Capt  Dave  Harris. 
yen;  have  made  it  with  the  airllneo  How  did 
vou  do  if 

Habb^  Well,  partly  because  of  the  sweat 
and  toll  of  these  other  gentlemen  here  Be- 
cause without  them,  wed  srill  be  opening 
those  doors  I  came  out  of  Ohio  State  In 
1957  It  s  a  land  grant  college,  they  have  an 
ROTC  pntgrxm  there  After  my  first  two 
years  when  It  became  Ume  for  advanced 
ROTC.  I  went  knocking  on  the  door  Weil  I 
knocked  three  times  They  kept  trying  to 
show  me  different  reason*  why  I  shouldn't 
go  on  with  It.  but  I  kept  beaUng  on  the 
door,  £Lnd  they  flaally  let  me  In  I  got  to 
the  rank  of  Cadet  Colonel,  and  I  should  have 
aeen  Wing  Commander  of  the  outfit,  but 
they  g.r.e  me  i  few  re<tsoris  why  I  shauld  be 
satisfied  with  the  group  commandershlp. 

When  you  say  they  gave  you  a  few  rea- 
sons w.\s  It  laid  on  the  line'' 

Harris   No   It  was  subtle 

B.^njTT   Northern  style 

Hxasis  That's  right.  Northern  style  I  went 
to  Bart<iw  Florida  for  my  primary  training 
On'.v  black  officer  In  the  class  Then  to  Big 
Spring.  Tex.is  I  had  an  Interesting  housing 
situation  there  The  only  place  available  to 
me  was  a  lean-to  on  a  concrete  block  Well, 
from  there  I  went  to  SAC  bases  m  Pl.itts- 
burg.  New  York  and  Springfield  Massachu- 
setts Mv  big  problem  continued  to  be  get- 
ting decent  housing  The  North  was  Just  as 
bid  as  the  South  In  this  respect  I  wanted 
to  get  out  of  SAC  anyway  The  duty  wa.'  too 
rough  for  a  family  m.>.n 

Then  the  airlines  started  ad-.ertlslng  In 
the  A:r  Force  Times  Two  carriers  listed  their 
prerequisites,  a'l  of  which  I  met  A  white 
Duddy  and  I  wrote  to  both  carriers  on  the 
same  day  I  closed  my  letters  with  the  state- 
ment that  I  was  married,  had  two  children 
and  was  a  Negro  One  of  the  carriers.  TWA, 
tired  me  back  an  application  within  a  week. 
I  never  heard  from  the  other  carrier  My 
white  buddy  got  applications  back  from  both 
carriers  I  choose  to  believe  that  my  appli- 
cation   did    not    get    lost    in    the    mall 

Wby  did  you  stat«  that  you  were  a  Negro? 

Harxis  To  save  myself  a  trip  I  didn't  want 
to  run  all  over  the  countryside  for  them  to 
look  at  me  as  they  looked  at  Marlon  Green 
at  Continental  and  say  maybe  we  made  a 
mistake.  So  I  told  them  who  I  was,  and  what 
I  was 

CoNNXu..  How  was  It  In  the  service''  You 
■ay  you  were  the  only  Negro  In  your  cla«. 
EMd  they  bring  you  up  tight.  toC)  Did  your 
instructors  exert  more  preaaure  on  you  than 
tbey  did  on  the  white  students'' 

Hauus.  No.  I  doct  think  so  But  this  was 
on  my  back  all  the  time  I  wan  constantly 
thinking :  now  am  I  going  to  have  to  perform 
better  than  my  white  counterparts?  Anyway. 
I  looked  at  a  number  of  carriers  One  of 
them  gave  me  a  little  Mickey  Mouse  test — 
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the  kind  they  give  to  all  employees  whether 
they  are  being  hired  to  sweep  the  floor  or 
wh.Uever — and  they  told  me  I  flunked  that 
une  Well  I  landed  with  American,  and  Its 
been  :i  be.iutltul  relationship  They  may 
have  been  as  bigoted  as  any  airline  in  the 
paat,  but  when  they  came  .irt  uud.  they  went 
ail  the  way  Its  nit  Just  tokenism  Just  re- 
cently they  were  looking  for  260  pilots,  and 
a  public  relations  man  In  N  Y  contacted  me 
and  said.  'look,  we're  making  every  effort  to 
fl:id  qu-ilit^ed  bla.k  plluts  Pass  the  word 
ar"und.  and  If  you  know  anybody  who  fits 
the  prerequisites,  please  gel  their  names 
to  us  ■ 

Did  TWA  offer  you  a  job? 

Harris  Yes.  they  did.  but  by  that  time  I 
had  Joined  American  I  should  mention  that 
I  made  doubly  sure  th.it  tlvey  knew  who  I 
was  and  what  I  wa-s.  because  I'm  a  llght- 
skmned  Negro  So  I  told  them  I  was  black, 
ar.d  they  said  we  don't  care  whetiier  you're 
red,  yellow  or  chartreuse  If  you  can  fly  the 
airplane  and  meet  the  prerequisites,  we  want 
you. 

But  h  jw  about  ALPA'' 

Harris  We  don  t  belong  to  It  We  have  a 
duferen'  unl  jr.  at  American— .MUed  Pilots  - 
and    there   Isn't  any   discrimination   there 

I've  been  teld  that  American  and  TWA 
each  have  10  black  pilots  ad  cf  now  P.m 
Am  has  eight  and  United  has  se\en 

Harris  The  problem  now  Is  finding  black 
peiiple  who  can  meet  all  the  prerequisites 

H.ive  you  had  any  problems  with  your  fel- 
low pilots?  Any  resentment,  for  ex.wnple. 
from  a  first  officer  toward  you  as  ciptaln'' 

Harris  No.  now  I'm  domiciled  in  Bosujn. 
I  don't  know  how  It  would  be  If  I  were  based 
m  Dallas. 

What  about  your  passengers? 

Harris  I  haven't  seen  anybody  get  off  the 
airplane  yet  Now.  I'm  light-skinned  but 
'.Teres  a  pilot  n.uned  Jim  Tillman  who's 
b!.tck  as  the  ace  o.'  spades,  and  he  says  the 
same  thing  People  buy  a  ticket  to  get  from 
Point  A  to  Point  B  and  they  figure  if  you're 
up  there,  you  know  what  you're  doing 

Pat  Connell.  you're  in  aviation  as  a  con- 
sumer, an  aircraft  owner  Have  you  been 
discriminated  against  in  aviation? 

CoNNETL  If  I  hadn't  been.  I  might  be  a 
professional  pilot  today  Instead  of  an  an- 
nouncer for  CBS  I  wis  crazy  about  flying 
ever  since  I  was  a  kid.  but  I  couldn't  even  get 
i  Job  sweeping  the  planes  for  Western  Alr- 
.Ines  In  Montana  where  I  lived  The  other 
kids  could  get  these  Jobs,  but  my  brother 
and  I  couldn't  I've  had  the  usual  discrim- 
ination Tried  to  fly  In  the  service,  but  I 
w>8  thwrirted  one  way  or  another  Plnaily. 
•n  c-lvlUan  life  I  bought  an  old  Ryan  PT  22 
that  I  learned  to  fly  In.  then  I  got  a  Waco 
UPF-7,  and  now  I've  got  an  AT-6  But  I 
always  wanted  to  be  a  professional  pilot. 
.\nd  I'll  bet  I  wo"ld  have  been  a  damn  good 
one   t'To 

Harris  If  you  can  pet  an  AT- 8  off  the 
ground  and  on  again,  you're  a  pilot 

Ed  Olbbs.  you  founded  a  group  called 
Negro  Airmen  International  What's  that  all 
ab'-)ut' 

OiBBs  Well  this  group  was  started  in 
February  1967  to  help  black  people  move 
forward  In  aviation,  to  create  Job  oppor- 
tunities, and  encourswie  more  Negroes  to  go 
into  the  field 

How    many   members    do    you    have? 

GtBBS  Right  now.  187  We  have  regional 
directors  for  all  parts  of  the  country,  plus 
the  Bahamas  and  Caribbean  Esch  region 
is  expected  to  get  I's  own  projects  under 
way. 

What  sort  of  projects'' 

GtBBS,  Well,  for  instance,  many  programs 
for  the  underprivileged  are  concerned  with 
teaching  people  to  mop  floors  and  run  ele- 
vators and  do  other  menial  Jobs  But  I'm 
talking  to  a  college  president  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  helping  30  Negro  high  school  stu- 
deata  get   their   private  tickets    And  we  do 
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things  like  tAke  a  bunch  of  kids  on  a  tour 
through  the  NATBC  facility  at  Atlantic  City, 
lake  them  on  rides,  and  so  on  We  often  pre- 
vail upon  Capt  Dave  Harris  here  to  talk  to 
them  That  really  turns  them  on — when 
they  can  meet  a  black  man  who's  made  it  as 
an  airline  captain  One  more  thing  we're 
doing  right  now  Is  sending  a  questionnaire 
to  general  aviation  ojjerators  in  New  York 
State,  asking  them  if  they  have  Negro  em- 
ployees now,  or  if  they  would  hire  them, 
and  in  what  capacities 

What  do  you  think  the  results  will  be? 

GIBBS   Us  hard  to  say   I'm  hoping 

These  four  men,  and  others  like  them,  are 
doing  more  than  Just  hoping  They've  gone 
ahe.id.  In  the  face  of  bitter  humiliations 
only  a  black  man  can  know,  to  make  a  place 
for  themselves  in  aviation  The  Ironies  are 
shattering 

Consider:  A  blac'ic  man  runs  a  flying  school 
In  the  South  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
municipal  government  and  even  his  white 
competitors.  And  he  IS  driven  out  of  business 
by  an  ofBclal  of  the  U.S   Government. 

Consider  When  quallfled  bl.ick  pilots  who 
had  seen  service  with  the  Air  Force  In  World 
War  II  were  trying  to  get  aviation  Jobs,  the 
doors  were  closed.  Now  that  the  doors  are 
opening,  these  pilots  are  um>  old.  at  least  for 
the  airlines  American  Airlines  has  10  black 
pilots  out  of  a  cuniplement  of  3,100,  and 
Is  trying  to  hire  more  But  most  of  todays 
service-trained  black  pilots  are  flying  heli- 
copters In  Viet  Nam 

Consider  From  a  business  point  of  view, 
the  Negro  represents  a  substantial  market. 
He  spends  over  $32  billion  a  year.  Many  In- 
dustries are  now  soliciting  him — as  a  con- 
sumer and  as  an  employee  in  a  responsible 
Job 

But  general  aviation  seems  to  be  lagging 
behind. 

Maybe  it's  time  general  aviation  caught 
up. 


EAGER  PENSIONER'S  PENALTY 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATWES 

Wednesday,  January  28.  1970 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
28.  1969. 1  introduced  H.R.  4873  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to 
$3,000  the  annual  amount  Individuals 
are  permitted  to  earn  without  suffering 
deductions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  submit  a 
recent  editorial  from  the  Columbus  Dis- 
patch which  I  consider  to  be  a  most 
astute  analysis  of  the  present  situation 
concerning  outside  earning  limitations 
placed  on  social  security  recipients.  This 
editorial  points  up  the  need  for  congres- 
sional action  In  this  area. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Eaccx  Pensioner's  Penalty 

Inconsistency  In  the  federal  government's 
thinking  Is  obvious  when,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  says  the  average  retired  couple  needs  a 
minimum  of  $3,400  a  year  for  a  modest  liv- 
ing and.  on  the  other  hand,  denies  the  Social 
Security  beneficiary  the  chance  to  earn  that 
minimum  without  penalty. 

Average  Social  Security  benefits  are  now 
about  $1,200  a  year  and  under  the  system's 
"retirement  test"  a  recipient  can  earn  only 
up  to  $1,080  as  a  part-time  employe.  After 
that,  he  is  penalized  through  reduction  of 
bis  pension. 

Earning  Just  $60  a  week  will  reduce  the 
old  age  benefit  by  $840  a  year  under  the 
government's  formula — $1  and  $3  earned  over 
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$1,680  and  a  doUar-for-dollar  reduction  for 
earnings  over  $2,880. 

Once  the  pensioner  reaches  age  72,  he  Is 
freed  of  this  penalty  And  if  he  had  during 
his  working  years  acquired  rentals  or  securi- 
ties which  now  yield  income,  he  pays  no 
penalty  at  all  regardless  of  age. 

The  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  a  grouping  of  nearly  800.000  small 
businessmen,  reports  76  i)er  cent  of  Its  mem- 
bership approves  a  congressional  proposal 
raising  the  earnings  celling  to  $4,800. 

The  federation  obviously  has  a  self-inter- 
est. Its  members  need  part-time  help  and 
senior  citizens  are   likely  prospects. 

But  there  is  a  deeper  significance  In  this 
problem.  The  percentage  of  our  population 
m  the  age  65-pIus  category  Is  growing  stead- 
ily. A  high  percentage  of  these  pensioners 
is  capable,  talented  and  eager.  They  can  make 
a  definite  contribution  to  their  community 
and  to  tbemselves  even  though  forced  Into 
retirement. 

To  stifle  this  source  of  energy  Is  short- 
sighted. 

But  to  force  an  eager  segment  of  our  p>op- 
ulatlon  into  an  economic  straltjacket  by  an 
Inconsistency  In  federal  government  evalua- 
tions seems  wholly  incongruous. 

We  would  urge  that  Congress  give  priority 
to  a  study-in-depth  of  this  problem. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FIRE  AND  RADIATION  HAZARDS  IN 
COLOR  TELEVISION  SETS 
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UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  27,  1970 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Janu- 
ary 22.  1970,  marked  the  52d  armiversary 
of  Ukrainian  independence,  a  day  on 
which  we  pay  tribute  to  the  valiant 
Ukrainian  people.  It  is  appropriate  that 
this  country,  founded  on  the  principles 
of  freedom  and  liberty  for  all,  honor  the 
courageous  people  of  the  Ukraine  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  the  Ukrainian 
nation  declared  its  independence. 

Fifty-two  years  ago,  on  January  22, 
1918.  the  Ukrainian  Rada  declared  the 
Ukraine  to  be  an  independent  republic. 
Fifty-one  years  ago,  on  January  22.  1919, 
the  union  of  both  west  and  east  Ukraine 
was  proclaimed.  For  a  brief  period  from 
1918  to  1920.  the  Ukraine  stood  against  a 
host  of  enemies  including  the  Russian 
Bolsheviks,  the  Russisji  White  armies, 
and  the  Germans.  Unfortimately  for  the 
Ukrainians,  their  independence  and 
freedom  was  short  lived.  In  1920,  the 
country  was  attacked  by  the  Red  army, 
overrun,  and  the  Ukrainian  Republic 
vEinished  as  quickly  as  it  was  bom  2 
years  earlier.  Subsequently,  the  coxmtry 
was  incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  to  this  day  it  remains  a  part  of  that 
union. 

Over  the  ensuing  years,  the  flame  of 
national  independence  h£is  continued  to 
bum  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  free 
men  everywhere  in  the  never-ending 
search  for  national  sovereignty.  Each 
year  those  of  us  in  the  free  world  who 
have  called  attention  to  their  oppres- 
sion have  helped  to  keep  their  hope  for 
eventual  freedom  alive.  It  is  up  to  us,  as 
free  Americans,  to  continue  to  support 
in  whatever  appropriate  maimer  we  may, 
the  struggle  of  the  people  of  the  Ukraine 
to  regain  control  of  their  own  destinies 
so  that  they  may  live  in  peace  and'Ti-ee- 
dom  in  their  homeland. 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NSW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  2S,  1970 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  been  concerned  for  some  time  that 
our  Federal  regulatory  system  is  no 
match  for  the  industries  which  must  be 
regulated  to  protect  the  citizen's  inter- 
est in  safety,  health,  and  economy  in  the 
marketplace.  Too  often  we  find  that 
Federal  agencies  designed  to  protect  the 
consiuner's  interest,  for  example,  are 
under  the  influence  of  the  industries 
which,  under  their  legitimate  concerns 
for  profits,  may  threaten  or  ignore  those 
interests. 

The  color  television  receiver  is  a  good 
example  of  a  product  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  public  in  the  marketplace 
only  to  find,  much  later,  that  certain 
safety  problems  existed  which  should 
have  been  evaluated  and  eliminated  be- 
fore its  public  sale.  X-radiation  and  fire 
hazards  are  the  two  principal  identified 
problems  with  color  television  receivers. 

Ralph  Nader  recently  wrote  to  Senator 
Magnitson,  chairmEoi  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  about  congres- 
sional oversight  of  the  Federal  con- 
sumer protection  mechanism.  His  letter 
expresses  concerns  which  others  have 
raised  in  recent  months  about  both 
these  hazards  in  color  TV  sets. 

Congressman  Koch  and  I  held  several 
meetings  last  jrear.  for  example,  with 
both  industry  representatives  and  with 
the  Public  Health  Service  on  X-radia- 
tion. The  Product  Safety  Commission  is 
still  studying  the  fire  hazard  of  new  and 
existing  color  TV  sets.  But,  sadly,  we 
find  these  protests  necessary  today  be- 
cause we  failed  to  act  promptly  and 
wisely  to  anticipate  these  public  health 
problems. 

I  am  preparing  legislation  which  will 
give  the  Public  HesJth  Service  authority 
to  prevent  future  problems  of  this  kind 
before  the  products  reach  the  market- 
place. 

Mr.  Nader's  letters  and  his  report  on 
X-rsuiiation  in  color  TV  sets  follow: 

Janttart  3, 1970. 
Senator  Warren  Macndson. 
Chairman,  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 
U.S.  Senate,  WasMnffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Macnttson:  The  Radiation 
Oontrol  Act  of  1968,  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, is  not  working  to  protect  millions  of 
unsuspecting  television  frlewers  from  unac- 
ceptable levels  of  radiation  emissions.  Des- 
pite the  bearings  conducted  by  your  Com- 
mittee in  1968  and  the  temporary  attention 
given  the  radiating  color  TV  set  problem  in 
that  year,  the  forces  of  industry  and  bureau- 
cracy have  prevailed.  The  fact  Is  that,  with 
over  20  million  color  TV  sets  In  operation  In 
American  homes,  millions  of  people  are  be- 
ing exposed  to  risk  of  physical,  genetic  and 
eye  damage  because  millions  of  these  sets 
exceed  the  present,  weak  standard  of  0.5 
MR/hr  dvirlng  all  or  significant  part  of  their 
operation.  All  color  TV  sets  give  out  some  ra- 
diation, all  of  which  can  t>e  avoided  by  pres- 
ent te<dinology.  The  risk  to  children  In  later 
life  of  cataract  damage,  owing  to  their  par- 
ticular eye  sensitivity  to  radiation  and  their 
practice  of  setting  so  close  to  the  TV  set. 


deserves  special  concern.  The  barm  from  such 
radiation  exposure  may  appear  years  or  dec- 
ades later — such  Is  the  nature  of  this  kind 
of  violence — which  requires  the  immediate 
application  of  preventive  rules. 

Instead,  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  proceeded  to  appoint  an 
advisory  commmlttee,  composed  of  none  of 
the  specialists  whose  criticism  before  Con- 
gressional hearings  helped  pass  the  bill  In 
1968.  This  committee  then  weakened  the 
Initial  proposal  for  a  color  TV  standard  of 
0.1  MR/hr  in  favor  of  a  0.5  MR/hr  which  was 
accepted  by  the  Department.  Moreover,  as 
discussed  In  the  attached  report  "Govern- 
ment Regulation  of  Radiation  from  Color 
Television"  by  Dr.  Margot  Onek,  a  Washing- 
ton. D.C,  physician,  the  standards  provide 
no  pressure  or  inducement  for  rapid  appli- 
cation of  new  technology  or  existing  shield- 
ing advances.  Dr.  Onek's  report,  prepared  at 
my  request,  also  documents  the  Department's 
failure  to  do  anything  about  the  color  TV  sets 
that  emit  excessive  radiation  and  were  pro- 
duced before  the  regulations  went  into  eflect. 
As  she  points  out.  the  basic  weakneeses  in 
the  Radiation  Control  Act  of  1968.  facilitate 
the  present  weak  posture  of  government  pro- 
tection. 

It  is  clear  that  the  government  has  chosen 
to  assume  the  role  of  protecting  tht-  elec- 
tronics Industry's  investment  vls-a-vls  the 
offending  color  tv  sets  now  in  American 
living  rooms.  Instead  of  requiring  corrective 
action  to  be  taken  and  rei)eated  "to  the 
customer"  warning  by  the  manufacturers, 
press  releases  are  issued  tn  a  manner  that 
not  one  of  100,000  viewers  would  get  the 
message. 

On  September  5.  1969,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Issued  a  release  which  stated. 
"Both  the  Commission  and  the  Public  Health 
Service  recommend  that  viewers  (1)  sit  no 
closer  than  6  to  10  feet  from  their  sets  and 
avoid  exposure  to  the  sides  and  rear  of  the 
set  in  operation  and  (2)  have  color  tv  sets 
serviced  only  by  comjaetent  personnel."  I  am 
confident  that  you  will  agree  that  this  Is  al- 
most a  mockery  of  the  responsibility  en- 
trusted to  government  by  various  statutes — 
a  mockery  of  communication  and  policy.  Is 
this  same  procedure  going  to  be  repeated 
for  microwave  ovens  which  will  probably 
become  a  major  household  appliance  in  the 
Seventies  and  which  offer  possibly  greater 
hazards  than  color  tv  sets?  Here  also.  HEW 
Is  relying  heavily  on  meetings  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Association  of  Home  Appli- 
ance Manufacturers. 

According  to  material  gathered  by  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Product  Safety,  color 
tv  sets  are  presenting  their  owners  with  a 
significant  &re  hazard.  Cases  collected  by 
the  Commission  show  Instances  where 
houses  were  burned  down  and  their  occu- 
pants fatally  burned.  Once  again,  Instead  of 
recommending  strong,  repeated,  warnings  by 
the  manufacturers  to  their  customers  pur- 
suant to  taking  corrective  action,  the  Com- 
mission offered  the  following  advice  to  con- 
sumers: take  the  plug  out  at  night,  make 
sure  the  tv  set  Is  cleaned  In  the  rear  and 
placed  In  a  way  that  allows  ventilation. 
avoid  putting  the  set  close  to  drapes  or  other 
possibly  flanunable  materials.  Assuming  that 
one  of  100,000  color  tv  owners  received  this 
message,  to  follow  the  advice  of  pulling  out 
the  plug  every  night  would  weaken  the  plug 
components  which  are  not  designed  to  be 
handled  in  this  way  dally.  More  im- 
portant, this  advice  Illustrates  the  gov- 
ernment's practice  of  urging  the  consumer 
to  adapt  to  the  hazards,  not  the  manufac- 
turer to  correct  these  hazards  and  give  the 
consumer  fair  value.  This  is  particularly 
dismaying  because  the  fire  hazard  proceeds 
from  an  attempt  by  manufacturers  to  cut 
their  costs  so  as  to  Increase  their  profits.  In- 
asmuch as  the  Commission  has  declined  to 
disclose  Its  studies  showing  which  brands 
and  models  represent  the  most  hazard.  I 
have  made  a  formal  request  under  the  Free- 
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dom  of  Information  Act  for  the  release  of 
such  sliidies  and  engineering  reports 
1  attached  I 

Against  the  bacltground  of  events  over  the 
paat  year  u  Is  necessary  for  the  Commerce 
Committee  to  commence  oversight  hearings 
regarding  the  admlnistr-itlon  of  the  Radia- 
tion Contro:  Act  I  believe  these  he.iring> 
w.jr.ld  perK'rm  a  most  helpful  purpose  in  de- 
ternunin^'  where  the  act  needs  to  De 
strengthened  a:id  hi  w  ha  enforcement  can 
tie  enhan;-ed  by  more  adequate  funding  and 
procedures  The  color  tv  situation  allows  a 
gorid  opportunity  to  render  solid  judgments 
atiout  the  adequacy  of  the  statute  and  the 
mission  as  perJormed  With  lis  powers  and 
authority  the  Committee  is  m  a  position  to 
obtain  information  from  Industry-  which  the 
public  must  have  for  iti  safety 

Thanlt  you 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ralph    Nader 

GUVXRNMENT  RECLLATION   OF  RADIATION  FKOM 

Color  Television 
(By  Dr  Margot  Oneki 
This  paper  is  a  study  of  our  nations  effort 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  radiation  emis- 
sions from  electronic  productjs.  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  color  television  It  is  hoped 
that  such  a  study  will  yield  Insight  into  the 
broader  question  of  how  we  can  achieve  ef- 
fective control  of  ihe  harmful  by-products 
of  our  modern  technology 

SrMMART    AND    CONCLfStONS 

Radiation  from  color  TV  when  combined 
with  radiation  from  medical  and  other 
sources,  may  have  catastrophic  long-term 
genetic  consequences  Radiation  from  color 
TV  may  also  cause  significant  somatic  dam- 
age, such  as  cataracts  of  the  eye 

Despite  these  dangers,  control  of  radiation 
was  for  many  years  left  to  Industry  self- 
poUclng  But  the  revelation  in  1967  that 
thousands  and  probably  millions  of  color 
television  seu  did  not  even  meet  industry's 
own  standards  made  clear  that  self-policing 
was  inadequate 

The  Radiation  Control  Act  of  1968  gave 
the  federal  government  power  to  establish 
radiation  standards  The  governments  en- 
forcement powers  were  limited  however  it 
could  not  seize  defective  products,  it  could 
not  use  criminal  sanctions  against  oflenders 
and  It  could  not  Inspect  manufacturing 
premises  e.xcept  under  narrow  circumstances 
Slgnlflcantly  the  Act  did  not  apply  at  all 
to  products  which  were  already  manufac- 
tured, including  some  20  million  color  tele- 
vision sets  The  users  of  these  sets  were  left 
without  any  governmental  protection 

The  Radiation  Safety  Advisory  Committee 
established  by  the  Act  retained  the  industry 
standard  for  radiation  from  television,  al- 
though It  did  insist  that  this  standard  must 
be  met  under  all  operating  conditions  and 
even  after  a  component  or  circuit  failure 
The  Committee  contended  that  the  present 
state  of  technology  made  stricter  standards 
impossible,  but  It  generated  no  pressure  or 
Inducement  for  the  industry  to  apply  a  more 
advanced  technology  more  rapidly 

It  is  clear  that  color  television  was  released 
on  the  market  before  adequate  technological 
methods  were  developed  to  control  radiation 
emission  The  result  may  be  a  substantial 
increase  In  cataracts  of  the  eye  or  in  genetic 
defects  Because  of  their  higher  eye  sensi- 
tivity and  their  practice  of  sitting  closer  to 
the  TV  set,  children  will  have  a  higher  risk 
of  developing  cataracts  than  adults  And 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  other 
products,  such  as  microwave  ovens,  are  also 
being  released  before  their  potentially  harm- 
ful efTects  have  been  sufficiently  studied  and 
controlled 

RADIATION    EXPOSfRX       CENEKAl. 
CONSIDERATIONS 

The  biological  effects  of  Ionizing  radiation 
have  been  appreciated  almost  since  the  dls- 
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co\ery  of  the  x-ray  by  Roentgen  In  1895. 
Briefly,  these  can  be  divided  into  somatic 
effects  and  genetic  effects  The  Immediate 
somatic  effects  cell  necrosis  and  the  acute 
radiation  syndrome  have  been  well  charac- 
terized through  our  experience  with  the 
effects  of  atomic  bombs,  accidental  exposure 
tL>  fallout  laboratory  accidents  and  cheml- 
c.il  radiotherapy  The  delayed  or  chronic 
somatic  effects  of  radiation  have  also  been 
well  defined -K-ancer.  cataracts  degenerative 
disorders,  non-speclhc  shortening  of  life,  etc 
Again  much  of  our  knowledge  has  come  from 
tragic  experience  with  radiation  from  man- 
made  products,  increased  Incidence  of  skin 
caiicer  In  pioneer  radiologists  Increased  In- 
cidence of  thyroid  neoplasms  In  children 
treated  with  irradiation  to  the  thyroid  or 
thymus  gland,  bone  sarcomas  In  radium 
watch  dial  painters,  liver  carcinoma  In  pa- 
tients treated  with  thorotra^si.  increased  in- 
cidence of  cancer  In  children  exposed  to  x- 
ray  in  utero.  to  name  Just  a  few  The  medical 
data  on  somatic  effects  are  based  on  fairly 
acute  exposures  to  high  radian  in  energies 
.greater  than  100-  JUO  radsi  The  outcome  of 
.iny  r.idiatlua  exposure  will  vary  with  cer- 
tain characteristics  of  the  radiation  -us  spe- 
cific type  of  energy  Its  magnitude,  the  dose 
rate -.is  well  as  with  host  characteristics  — 
sex.  age,  specific  tLssue  exposed,  area  of  tis- 
sue exposed,  general  state  of  health  Unfor- 
tunately we  lack  precise  informatlun  on  just 
how  these  variables  effect  the  outcome  of  an 
exposure 

The  genetic  etiects  of  radiation  are  also 
well  known,  radiation  can  produce  muta- 
tions of  genes  and  the  majority  of  muta- 
tions are  harmful  But  genetic  effects  are 
difBcult  to  quantify  or  qualify  Rarely  Is 
the  genetic  result  of  a  radiation  exposure  ex- 
pressed as  an  Immediate,  visible  event,  rather 
It  may  take  many,  many  generations  before 
the  genetic  effect  is  expressed  and  the  ex- 
pression often  takes  rather  complex  and  sub- 
tle forms  such  as  decreased  vigor,  lowered 
life  expectancy,  decreased  fertility,  general 
increase  in  physical  and  or  mental  disease 
There  is  little  existing  evidence  on  which  to 
establish  a  theory  of  the  exact  relationship 
between  genetic  damage  and  radiation  expo- 
sure It  Is  generally  assumed  that  genetic 
damage  occurs  at  all  levels  of  radiation 
exposure  and  that  the  effects  are  cumula- 
tive Although  some  recent  experimental  data 
suggest  that  perhaps  not  all  genetic  effects 
are  cumulative  cumulatlveness  Is  still  re- 
garded as  a  reasonable  hypothesis  and  cer- 
tainly one  which  we  would  be  prudent  to 
accept,  especially  as  against  the  momentous 
risks  Involved  In  adhering  to  an  alternative 
view 

RADLATION    EXl»OSl'RE    TROM    COLOR    TELEVISIONS 

Radiation  emitted  from  color  TV  has  spe- 
cial characteristics — relatively  low  energy 
and  low  Intensity  Moreover  the  exposure 
curve  Is  one  of  low  dose  over  a  long  period  of 
time  The  state  of  the  art  of  evaluation  of  the 
risks  from  this  type  of  exp<jsure  to  this  type 
of  radiation  Is  In  Its  Infancy  Although  there 
is  no  hard  scientific  data  to  establish  a  direct 
cause  and  effect  relationship  as  f.ir  as  somatic 
damage  Is  concerned,  there  Is  no  data  to  dis- 
prove It  The  scientific  community  has  ex- 
pressed special  concern  about  possible  effects 
on  the  lens  of  the  eye  i cataracts i  since  there 
is  substantial  evidence  that  early  aging  of 
the  lens  may  be  correlated  with  radiation  ex- 
posure As  for  the  genetic  hazards  of  chronic 
exposure  to  low-energy  low-lntenslty  radia- 
tion again  we  lack  hard  data  However  It  Is 
generally  assumed  that  even  small  doses  to 
the  glands  prior  to  reproduction  might  re- 
sult In  deleterious  genetic  mutations  and 
that  therefore,  exposure  must  be  kept  as  low 
as  possible 

It  13  true  that  there  is  no  documented  case 
of  radlatlon-lnduced  Injury  from  color  TV 
However.  In  the  words  of  former  Surgeon 
General  Dr    William  Stewart.   "Since  we  can- 
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not  always  offer  positive  proof  of  hazards 
associated  with  long-term  exposure  to  low 
levels  of  a  particular  environmental  agent 
we  often  must  act  up*>n  circumstantial  evi- 
dence' and  In  the  words  of  former  HEW 
Secretary  John  Gardner.  "We  are  never  go- 
ing to  be  able  to  wait  for  all  the  evidence 
If  we  want  to  protect  people,  particularly 
when  ihey  are  subjected  to  extremely  com- 
plex dangers  which  they  are  n  jw  subject  to 
from  our  advancing  technology  " 

Above  all.  we  must  remember  that  the 
radiation  dose  from  color  TVs  Is  superim- 
posed on  other  exposures  and  that  in  our 
Increasingly  "radioactive"  society,  exposure 
win  tend  to  reach  calamitous  proportions 
unless  we  actively  seek  to  control  it.  And 
being  a  relatively  recent  phenomenon,  color 
T\"s  Impact  will  be  an  increasing  one.  un- 
less preventive  measures  are  taken 

HISTORY     or    THE    CONTROL    OF    RADIATION 
EMISSION    FROM   ELECTRONIC   PRODVCTS 

The  hlsuiry  of  our  nation's  attempts  to 
control  radlatic'ii  emissions  from  electronic 
products  provides  a  good,  if  unfortunate, 
les.vin  of  what  can  happen  when  the  poten- 
tial dangers  of  our  advancing  technology 
are  n,ot  recognized  and  vigorously  dealt  with 
from  the  onset  We  have  had  75  years  of  ex- 
perience with  Ionizing  radiation  and  Increas- 
ing numbers  of  electronic  products  polluting 
our  environment  — yet  prUate  standard  set- 
tlm;  groups  have  only  been  In  existence  for 
some  35  years,  and  governmental  power  to 
set  and  enforce  standards  has  only  been  in 
existence  for  one  year 

Prior  to  the  Radiation  Act  of  1968.  stand- 
ards governing  radiation  emission  from  elec- 
tronic products  were  suggested  by  a  private 
organization,  the  National  Committee  on 
Radiation  Protection  and  Standards  (estab- 
lished In  1929  and  In  1964  given  a  federal 
charter  and  renamed  the  National  Council 
on  Radiation  Protection  and  Standards. 
NCRPi  which  had  no  power  to  enforce  its 
profKJsed  standards  Industrial  adherence  to 
proposed  standards  was  entirely  voluntary. 
In  addition.  Industry  was  entirely  self- 
policed,  using  the  private  Underwriters  L^b. 
Inc  to  Inspect  their  electronic  products  and 
to  stamp  them  with  compliance  tags  Al- 
though the  federal  government  was  charged 
with  a  few  specific  regulatory  powers — (eg. 
control  of  gamma  irradiation  of  bacon  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  control  of  radia- 
tion exposure  In  uranium  mining  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  etc  ) — and  advisory  and 
research  federal  organizations  were  estab- 
lished le  g  .  Federal  Radiation  Council  to  ad- 
vise the  President.  National  Center  for  Radio- 
logic Health  in  DHEW  to  conduct  research, 
etc  I— none  of  these  held  responsibility  for 
general  standard  setting  and  enforcement 
The  void  left  by  the  federal  government  In 
this  area  of  consumer  protection  could  have 
been  filled  by  the  state  governments  How- 
ever the  state  governments  proved  inade- 
quate to  the  task — witness  the  continued 
legal  use  of  fluoroscopy  by  salesmen  of  chil- 
dren's shoes  in  1967  in  some  18  states.  In 
summary,  the  history  of  radiation  health 
control  in  this  country  is  one  of  Inadequate, 
poorly  defined,  fragmented  resfxjnslbillty 
dlsi>ersed  among  the  various  federal  agen- 
cies, local  governments  and  sp>eclally  estab- 
lished quasi -official  and  private  groups 
There  has  been  no  governmental  power  of 
enforcement  Industry  has  been  left  to  fol- 
low (or  not)  policies  of  voluntary  compli- 
ance and  self-policing 

HISTORY    OF    STANDARDS 

The  potential  dangers  of  x-ray  exposure 
from  electronic  tubes  were  recognized  for 
many  years  prior  to  the  development  of 
standards  The  first  standards  were  proposed 
with  the  aim  of  controlling  occupational  ex- 
posure, by  1946  the  maximum  exposure 
standard  was  12  5  MR  hr  at  the  surface  of  the 
tube — the  equivalent  of  100  MR  per  8  hour 
day    Prior   to    1959.  the   principal  source   of 
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radiation  from  household  products  was  the 
picture  tube  of  the  black  and  white  televi- 
sion. The  advent  of  color  TV  brought  higher 
voltages  and  thus  greater  radiation  emis- 
sion— and  now  from  shunt  regulator  tubes 
and  high  voltage  rectifier  tubes  in  addition  to 
the  picture  tube.  In  response  to  this  danger, 
the  NCRB  in  1959  recommended  an  exposure 
standard  for  color  TV — not  to  exceed  0.5 
MR  hr  at  any  accessible  point  5  cm  (approx- 
imately 2  Inches)  from  the  surface  of  the 
set.  In  arriving  at  this  standard,  the  NCRP 
aimed  "to  Insure  that  the  TV  contribution 
to  the  population  gonad  dose  will  be  only  a 
small  fraction  of  that  due  to  natural  back- 
ground radiation."  Assuming  an  average  TV 
viewing  tjme  of  20  hours  per  week,  the  0.5 
MR  hr  standard  gives  a  yearly  dose  of  radia- 
tion from  color  TV  of  0.5  R  year  which  is 
equivalent  of  5 '7  of  the  ovary  dose  from  nat- 
ural background.  The  5  cm  distance  in  the 
standard  was  selected  because  it  was  consid- 
ered to  be  the  shortest  practical  distance  at 
which  the  effective  center  of  the  measuring 
device  could  be  placed  for  accurate  measure- 
ment The  0  5  MR  hr  standard  was  reaf- 
firmed by  the  NCRP  in  1968.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  this  was  the  recommended 
standard — it  carried  no  force  of  law  and  in- 
dustrial adherence  to  it  was  strictly  volun- 
tary In  fact.  Underwriters  Lab,  Inc.,  the  test- 
ing organization  for  TV  manufacturers,  used 
a  standard  of  2.5  MR'hr  (which  corresponds 
to  the  100  MR  week  dose  for  radiation  work- 
ers recommended  by  the  NCRP  in  1957)  until 
1967  when  after  persuasion  from  Congress 
it  adopted  the  0.5  MR  'hr  standard. 

This  then  was  our  system  of  standards 
and  control  of  radiation  emission  from  elec- 
tronic products  until  1968.  Increasingly  the 
defects  of  this  system  were  becoming  clear; 
there  was  absolutely  no  guarantee  that  the 
public  health  would  be  protected.  However, 
It  took  a  blatant  example  of  irresponsible 
and  unacceptable  behavior  by  private  In- 
dustry. expKDslng  the  public  to  a  serious 
potential  danger  to  generate  substantial 
pressure  for  governmental  enforcement  of 
radiation  standards. 

THE    GENERAL    ELECTRIC    CASE 

The  General  Electric  (GE)  case  speaks  for 
Iteelf;  In  October  or  November,  1966,  OE 
discovered  that  a  production  line  model  In- 
volving 150,000  sets  contained  a  type  of 
shunt  regulator  tube  capable  of  emitting 
x-rays  at  clearly  excessive  levels  OE  dis- 
cussed the  problem  with  the  Public  Health 
Service  (PHS)  and  not  until  pressured  by 
the  PHS  and  a  New  York  Times  article  did 
It  issue  a  public  statement.  It  was  not  until 
8  months  after  the  Initial  discovery  that  the 
Surgeon  General  Issued  a  public  warning  ad- 
vising owners  to  turn  off  their  sets.  Mean- 
while, OE  continued  producing  the  defective 
sets  for  3  months  after  the  Initial  discovery 
and  continued  selling  them  for  6  months. 
As  late  as  9  months  after  the  initial  discov- 
ery It  was  still  possible  to  purchase  defective 
tubes. 

Clearly  private  inspection  with  voluntary 
compliance  were  not  providing  the  public 
with  adequate  protection. 

OTHER    STinjIES:     WAS   THE    PROBLEM    INDUSTRT- 

wroE? 
The  OE  ease  led  to  four  regional  studies 
undertaken  by  local  government  and  health 
departments  in  conjunction  with  the  PHS 
and  industry  to  assess  the  scope  of  the  color 
TV  radiation  problem.  In  evaluating  the 
significance  of  these  studies  several  general 
comments  can  he  made.  First,  conclusions 
cannot  be  drawn  about  brand  names  as  the 
numbers  are  much  too  small  to  be  statis- 
tically significant.  Secondly,  these  studies 
are  not  representative  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  because  of  variations  In  local  power 
supplies,  servicing  factors  and  Interchang- 
abilltv  of  TV  parts    With  these  limitations 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  mind,  however,  the  studies  suggest  that 
x-radlatlon  from  color  TV  is  an  Industry- 
wide problem. 

THE    SIZE    OF   THE    PROBLEM 

There  is  a  5-20';  non-compliance  rate  with 
the  0.5  standard  (5'".  Montgomery  County 
and  Prince  Georges  County;  6<~r  Washington. 
D.C.;  20"",  Suffolk  County;  29  n  Pinellas 
County) .  In  terms  of  numbers,  this  translates 
to  between  1  and  7  million  TV  sets.  Averaging 
3  viewers  per  set  (Wash,  study)  we  get  a 
population  at  risk  of  3-21  million  persons. 
Oiven  the  growth  of  the  color  TV  Industry— 
the  population  at  risk  reaches  huge  propor- 
tions (particularly  when  account  Is  taken 
of  possible  genetic  damage) 

THE    SCOPE    OF   THE    PROBLEM 

Offending  TV  sets  were  found  among  a 
variety  of  makes  and  models.  The  problem 
is  clearly  Industrywide. 

THE    HEART    OF    THE    PROBLEM 

The  studies  confirmed  previous  conclusions 
that  there  are  3  sources  of  x-ray  from  col- 
ored TV — the  picture  tube,  the  rectifier  tube 
and  high  volt  shunt  regulator  tube — with 
the  shunt  regulator  tubes  being  the  major 
offenders.  Emission  was  found  to  occur  from 
all  sides  of  sets,  not  just  from  the  bottom 
as  in  the  original  GE  sets.  In  addition  to  the 
above  component  factors,  it  was  found  that 
certain  operating  parameters  greatly  Influ- 
enced x-ray  emission — especially  the  voltage 
Service  factors  were  also  found  to  be  Im- 
portant. Repairmen  can  increase  the  voltage 
to  very  high  levels;  they  monitor  the  in- 
crease by  the  brightness  of  the  picture  rather 
than  by  any  safety  factor  or  voltage  reading. 
Indeed  they  do  not  carry  equipment  to  read 
voltage.  Repairmen  frequently  replace  com- 
ponents emitting  at  excessive  levels  "with 
equally  faulty  components.  Most  repairmen 
are  not  aware  of  the  risk  to  themselves  due 
to  such  repeated,  close  exposure.  (In  the 
Washington  study  some  components  had  to 
be  replaced  2-3  times),  since  they  have  no 
way  of  knowing  whether  the  component  will 
emit  x-rays. 

Slgnlflcantly,  not  one  study  reported  a 
single  case  of  a  set  which  could  not  be  cor- 
rected by  service  adjustments — I.e.,  com- 
ponent replacement,  voltage  adjustments, 
etc. 

THE    RADIATION    CONTROL    ACT 

The  legislative  response  to  the  revelations 
about  radiation  from  color  TV  was  the  "Radi- 
ation Control  for  Health  &  Safety  Act  oi 
1968"  (PL  90-602).  This  act  vests  In  HEW 
responsibility  for  protecting  the  public  from 
unnecessary  radiation  from  electronic  prod- 
ucts— specifically  by  the  development  and 
administration  of  performance  standards  and 
by  the  development  and  support  of  research 
and  Investigation  Into  the  effects  and  con- 
trol of  radiation  emission. 

Although  this  legislation  has  been  de- 
scribed by  many  persons  concerned  with 
consumer  protection  as  the  best  consumer 
legislation  to  date.  It  Is  not  nearly  good 
enough.  Several  Important  amendments  and 
provisions  were  deleted  from  the  bill — 
largely  due  to  active,  electronics  industry 
lobbying. 

(1)  Oovemment  power  of  lnsp)ection  is 
minimal.  HEW  only  has  the  power  to  review 
and  evaluate  Industry  records  and  the  Indus- 
try's description  of  Its  product  testing  pro- 
gram. The  manufacturer's  premises  and  op- 
erating product  testing  program  may  be  In- 
spected by  the  government  only  if  the  manu- 
facturer's product  has  been  found  to  be  In 
violation  of  the  performance  standard.  Thus, 
the  primary  responsibility  to  detect  and  re- 
port noncompUant  products  lies  with  the 
manufacturer  and  he  is  relatively  immune 
from  government  control  supervision  within 
his  manufacturing  facility.  In  this  area  then 
the  Radiation  Control  Act  has  done  little  to 
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move  forward  the  cause  of  consumer  protec- 
tion— the  system  of  product  compliance  and 
testing  still  largely  revolves  around  an  as- 
sumed "good  faith"  of  the  manufacturer — 
the  only  difference  is  that  now  industry  must 
have  a  program  of  testing  and  must  submit 
records  of  this  testing  program  to  the  gov- 
ernment. The  government  has  no  way  of 
knowing  how  the  testing  program  worlcs  un- 
der operating  conditions.  It  is  true  that  the 
government  does  have  the  power  to  buy  prod- 
ucts on  the  open  market,  test  them  for  com- 
pliance In  its  own  labs  and  take  legal  action 
on  the  basis  of  its  own  tests.  However,  the 
cost  of  a  government  conducted  product-by- 
product testing  program  is  so  high  it  is  un- 
likely government  would  embark  on  such  a 
program  (see  section  on  Implementation). 
Moreover,  the  existing  funding  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Act  is  grossly  inadequate. 
Surely,  a  more  practical  and  realistic  system 
would  be  for  the  manufacturer  to  have  the 
primary  responsibility  for  product  testing 
and  for  the  government  to  have  powers  of  on- 
the-premlse  inspection  of  testing  programs, 
procedures  and  results. 

(2)  The  government  has  no  power  to  seize 
defective  products:  Industry  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  recording  sales  and 
distribution  and  then  notifying  purchaser, 
distributer  and  HEW  of  any  noncompUant 
products.  Industry  is  then  responsible  for  re- 
placing 4ts  product  with  one  that  meets  the 
performance  standard.  The  recall  provision 
is  excellent  Eis  far  as  it  goes.  However,  there 
may  he  an  unavoidable  delay  between  the 
time  that  a  product  is  found  to  be  noncom- 
pUant and  the  time  it  takes  Industry  to  re- 
pair It.  or  industry  may  be  delinquent  in 
meeting  its  legal  obUgatlons.  In  the  mean- 
time there  is  no  way  in  which  the  govern- 
ment can  protect  the  public  from  exposure 
to  these  dangerous,  noncompUant  products 
except  by  issuing  a  poorly  distributed  public 
statement  that  these  products  should  not  be 
used.  Clearly  this  is  not  the  most  satisfactory 
way  to  comljat  a  public  health   hazard. 

(3)  There  is  no  provision  for  standards  to 
provide  protection  for  the  worker  on  the  as- 
sembly line. 

(4)  There  is  no  provision  for  compulsory 
education  and  training  of  repairmen  as  to 
the  potential  dangers  of  the  electronic  prod- 
ucts which  they  service.  The  Act  merely  re- 
quires that  appropriate  warning  be  aflSxed 
to  components.  This  is  not  enough.  We  must 
have  a  guarantee  that  the  products  which 
are  marked  as  in  compliance  as  they  leave 
the  manufacturer  remain  in  compliance 
throughout  their  Ufetime.  Surely  proper 
training  and  alert  repairmen  is  one  easy  and 
necessary  way  to  approach  this. 

(5)  There  are  no  criminal  penalties  for 
noncompliance.  According  to  the  Act  en- 
forcement is  to  be  through  court  injunction 
(to  restrain  sale  of  defective  products)  and 
civil  penalty  (not  more  than  $100  per  viola- 
tion with  maximum  of  $200,000) . 

(6)  And  finally,  there  is  no  provision  for 
legal  redress  for  people  subjected  to  radia- 
tion. The  consumer  is  left  without  a  remedy 
in  the  event  of  noncompliance  by  industry. 

These  are  the  major  weaknesses  of  the 
Radiation  Control  Act  as  they  apply  to  elec- 
tronic products  manufactured  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Act.  Blatantly  absent  from  the 
law  Is  any  provision  for  the  public  health 
problem  represented  by  some  products  manu- 
factured prior  to  the  Act's  passage.  There  are 
some  20  mllUon  pre-Act  color  TV  sets.  These 
sets  have  a  noncompliance  rate  of  from  5% 
to  20 Tc  with  the  old  standard,  and  the  non- 
compliance rate  with  the  new  standard  (see 
below)  can  be  expected  to  be  even  higher. 
The  Individual  owner  has  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  his  particular  set  is  In  compUance 
or  not.  Clearly,  neither  Industry  nor  the  gov- 
ernment has  met  Its  responsibility  to  the  In- 
dividual owner  or  to  the  society  In  general. 
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On  the  whole,  industry  does  not  even 
iiCtnow:ed»5e  that  the  existing  color  TV  sets 
r(?pre>ent  a  public  health  problem,  repe.vtlng 
the  refrain  -  there  is  no  dtx-umented  case 
of  radl.ition-induced  injury  secondary  to  TV 
i-radUUon  ■  Many  Kovernment  officials 
rr.idlly  acknowledge  the  problem  but  cl.ilm 
there  Is  no  pracUcai  way  to  attack  It  They 
claim  that  the  PHS  has  neither  the  suff  nor 
the  equipment  to  sur.ey  20  million  sets  and 
that  industry  refuses  to  take  the  responsibil- 
ity They  further  argue  that  the  L-ost  of  such 
a  survey  would  be  prohibitive  svnd  that  even 
If  a  set  were  made  compliant  at  the  end  of 
the  survey  there  would  be  no  way  of  know- 
ing what  radiation  It  would  emit  In  the  fu- 
ture with  changes  Ui  operating  ptvnuueters, 
changes  In  parts  and  service  adjustments 
But  where  drjes  this  leave  the  consumer''  The 
consumer  is  essentially  being  toid  by  both  in- 
dustry and  the  government  we  do  not  know 
what  you  can  do  to  make  sure  that  \our  TV 
Is  not  potenualiy  dangerous  and  mi^retner. 
we  do  not  Intend  to  look  further  into  this 
question— we  wa^h  our  hands  of  all  respon- 
sibility." 

.^though  the  .uiswers  .ire  not  easy,  we  can- 
not afford  to  ignore  the  problem  Industry 
pushed  color  TV  on  to  the  market  pre- 
maturely, fully  appreclaUng  the  potenual 
radiation  problem  but  Ignoring  It  for  com- 
mercial considerations-  .^nd  govempient  let 
this  happen  Now  we  mist  find  some  way  to 
clean  up  the  resulting  mess. 

Possible  approaches  to  this  problem  in- 
clude 

ill  Radiation  emiiision  survey  of  all  sets 
not  covered  by  the  Act  Bureau  of  Radia- 
tion Health  officials  state  that  the  cost  to 
conduct  such  a  survey  would  be  prohibi- 
tive —howeier.  cost  analysis  to  substantla'e 
this  claim  apparently  had  not  been  done 
The  government  should  supply  the  public 
with  a  cost  analysis  rather  than  merely  hand- 
ing out  phrases  like  prohibitive  cost  '  Con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  sharing  the 
cost  between  government  and  Industry 

i3i  Education  of  repairmen  about  the 
potential  danger?  of  color  TV.  high  voltage. 
etc  .  should  be  compulsory  and  undertaken 

i3»  Repairmen  should  be  supplied  with 
voltmeters— If  -his  is  too  expensive  for  the 
individual  repairman  the  cost  should  be  met 
at   least   m  part  by  the  manufacturer 

i4i  Research  Into  the  development  of  an 
instrument  ihlch  gives  repairmen  a  "rough 
Indication  '  of  radiation  emission  should  be 
supported 

i5i  .\s  color  TV  comf>onents  with  little  or 
no  x-ray  emission  il  e  better  shielded  tubes, 
tubes  made  -nth  a  new  type  of  glass,  solid 
state  parts,  etc  i  are  developed  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  government  should  Jointly 
undertake  a  program  to  insure  that  the  old 
components  are  immediately  replaiced  by 
these  improved  components  At  the  very 
least  the  manufacturer  should  be  required 
to  notify  owners  of  color  TV  sets  that  these 
new  and  safer  components  are  available 

IMPUtMENTATION     Or    TH«     RADIATION     CONTHOL 
ACT 

The  Radiation  Control  Act  was  passed  In 
October.  1968  It  was  not  until  some  seven 
nK>nths  after  its  passage  that  Secretary  Finch 
announced  the  formation  of  the  15-member 
Technical  Products  Radiation  Safety  Stand- 
ards Committee  as  required  bv  the  .Act  The 
delay  in  the  formation  of  this  impxirtant 
committee  was  excused  by  the  "change  of 
administration'  however  the  events  sur- 
rounding this  delay  are  unclear  And  mean- 
while color  TV  sets  which  would  not  be 
subject  to  the  new  standard  continued  to 
be  rmnufac'ured  at  a  rite  of  approTlmatelv 
600  000  per  month  There  are  now  about  24 
million  color  TV  sets  in  .American  homes 

In  June.  1969.  the  Bureau  of  Radiation 
Health  proposed  a  new  standard  for  radia- 
tion emission  from  color  TV — 0  1  MR  hr  "at 
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any  point  accessible  to  an  Individual  under 
any  condition  of  oper.itlon".  to  be  effective 
by  July  1,  1969  One  of  the  tirst  actions  of  the 
newly  formed  Committee  was  to  reject  this 
0  1  MR  hr  standard,  the  old  standard  0  5 
MR  hr  was  accepted  for  an  Indefinite  period 
of  time — but  subject  to  the  following  new 
conUitliiis 

ill  Sets  manufacturetl  after  January  1. 
1970  must  meet  the  0  5  MR  hr  standard  with 
all  user  controls  adjusted  so  as  to  produce 
maximum  x-radlatlon  emissions  from  the 
set 

1 2)  Sets  manufactured  after  June  I  1970 
must  meet  the  sundard  with  botli  all  user 
controls  and  all  service  controls  adJU6.ted  so 
as  to  produce  maximum  emissions 

i3i    Sets  manufactured  after  June   1    IVtTl 
must   meet  fhe  standard  e\en  after  a  com- 
ponent  or  circuit   failure    which    maximizes 
emission 

What  doe*  this  new  standard  represenf 
First  of  all  It  represents  a  compromise  Bu- 
reau of  Radiation  Health  ornclals  state  that 
the  0  1  MR  hr  standard  was  selec'ed  a-s  a 
■  talking  point  "  witli  industrv  They  feel 
that  It  Is  mure  Important  to  control  radia- 
tion emission  under  all  operating  conditions 
than  to  obtain  an  absolute  lowering  of  the 
standard  — thus  they  were  willing  to  ,oarr:;\ce 
the  0  1  MR  hr  standard  for  a  0  5  MR  hr 
standard  subject  to  the  provision  that  It  ap- 
plv  under  all  operating  c mdltlons  as  de- 
scribed above  This  ippruarh  m  iv  be  ex- 
plained on  several  grounds  Flr^t  the  house- 
hold surveys  found  that  excessive  radiation 
emission  was  most  oftetv  related  to  culjust- 
ments  by  servicemen  changes  In  circuitry 
etc  .  and  the  new  '^f.indard  must  applv  t 
sets  adjus'ed  to  give  maximum  x-ridUtloM 
emission  Secondlv  the  standard  appUee  t., 
component  parts  and  hopefullv  this  will  pro- 
vide some  control  of  the  problem  of  exc-! 
radiation  emission  following  servicing  of  •:.» 
set  bv  repairmen  And  finally  g<ivernmen» 
officials  fee!  that  the  new  standard  will  frrc 
Industry  to  come  up  with  new  design  cri- 
teria—  le.  shielding  new  giiuss  etc.  and 
eventually  solid  state  par's  so  that  the  radia- 
tion emissions  from  color  TVs  are  minimal 

This  approach  that  the  Committee  has 
taken  Is  .^rtalnly  good:  however.  It  la  not 
enough  What  about  the  absolute  standard? 
It  must  be  recognized  that  there  Is  nothing 
magic  about  0  1  MR  hr  or  0  5  MR  hr.  We  do 
not  know  that  above  or  below  any  particular 
level  of  x-radlatlon  from  color  TV  Is  harmful 
or  sjife  We  merely  know  that  any  level  might 
be  potentially  harmful  Indurtry  minimizes 
the  problem  by  pointing  out  that  radla.tlon 
exposure  from  color  TV  is  minute  compared 
tJ  exposure  from  medical  and  dental  proce- 
dures That  Ls  Juat  the  point:  exposure  from 
TV  Ls  superimposed  on  expKwure  from  many 
other  often  unavoidable,  sources  Also,  ex- 
posure from  color  TV  Is  much  more  persistent 
over  time  even  though  It  Ls  at  lower  levela 
thaii  medical  x-rays  To  say  that  medical  and 
dental  ezptosures  need  better  control  does  not 
excuse  us  from  the  responslbUlty  for  trying 
to  establish  taaxlmum  possible  control  of 
color  TV  exposures  Our  goal  must  surely  be 
to  reduce  radiation  emission  from  color  TV 
to  a  level  as  low  as  p>oaslble.  Has  this  been 
done?  Commissioner  Chrts  A  Hansen  of  the 
Environmental  Control  Administration, 
writes  In  the  Federal  Re^iiter.  "a  lowered 
standard  Is  not  practical  t>ecause  It  Is  not 
possible  to  make  reliable  measurements  of 
levels  substantially  below  0  5  MR/hr  at  the 
present  time  "  According  to  Bureau  of  Radia- 
tion Health  officials  an  instrument  to  meas- 
ure for  a  0  1  MR  "hr  standard  would  be  pro- 
hibitively expensive,  need  constant  recallbra- 
tlon  and  highly  trained  personnel  to  operate 
It  and  therefore  Ls  not  "practically"  stilted 
for  household  survey  or  production  line 
usage  One  private  engineer  stated  that  wlille 
the  Instruments  are  available.  It  would  take 
trained  professionals  to  obtain  and  Interpret 
meanlngftU  data  from  these  Instruments 
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Accepting  the  government's  premise  that 
technology  Ls  a  limiting  factor,  the  problem 
still  merits  more  careful  consideration.  First, 
what  would  It  cost  for  industry  to  have 
trained  professionals  to  use  existing  instru- 
ments to  measure  at  a  0  1  MR  hr  standard'' 
What  would  It  cost  to  develop  Instruments 
which  measure  for  a  0  1  MR  hr  standard  at 
acceptable  levels  of  sensltulty  and  accuracy  ' 
These  programs  should  be  costed  out  Sec- 
ondly, there  Is  no  pressure  for  Industry  ever 
to  develop  the  technology  to  meMure  for  a 
lower  standard  All  the  new  standard  says  i.s 
that  the  standard  will  be  reviewed  as  tech- 
nology improves  But  why  should  Industry 
make  any  effort  to  develop  new  instruments 
when  they  can  so  comfortably  sit  behind  the 
phrase  'not  prai-tlcal"-  a  position  which  i^ 
supported  by  government  statements  Fur- 
ther, there  is  no  time  specification  as  to 
when  the  standard  will  be  reviewed,  no  in- 
surance that  the  problem  will  receive  con- 
stAht  reevaluation  Finally,  and  perhaps  most 
important  of  all.  industry  claims  and  the 
government  agrees  that  we  presently  have 
the  capability  of  producing  color  TVs  which 
emit  at  levels  less  than  background  radia- 
tion If  we  can  do  this.  It  Is  criminal  that  we 
are  not  doing  It  merely  because  our  tech- 
nology to  measure  X-ray  emission  lags  be- 
hind our  technology  to  produce  safe  prod- 
ucts As  we  understand  what  design  criteria 
provide  for  minimal  x-ray  emission  perhaps 
these  design  criteria  shi.uld  be  required  by 
law-  this  would  be  one  approach  to  assuring 
maximally  safe  products  In  spite  of  a  tech- 
nlc.il  and  financial  Inability  to  measiue  on  a 
pr<«ji:t -by-product  basis. 

CONCLITSION 

The  Radiation  Control  Act  did  not  grant 
the  government  adequate  enforcement  pow- 
ers and  left  users  of  existing  products  com- 
pletely unprotected.  Implementation  of  the 
.Act  with  respect  to  color  television  has  been 
less  than  vigorous.  The  Radiation  Safety 
Committee  has  been  too  willing  to  emphasize 
limitations  In  present  technology  rather  th.in 
to  demand  advances  In  technology,  too  fo- 
cused on  measurement  capability,  and  too 
blurred  on  existing  shielding  capability. 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  our  society 
IS  not  yet  sufficiently  committed  to  control- 
ling radiation  hazards.  Industry  will  con- 
tinue to  release  products  such  as  color  tele- 
visions and  microwave  ovens,  before  they 
have  been  rendered  completely  safe.  The 
consequences.  In  terms  of  genetic  and  so- 
matic damage,  may  be  catastrophic  for  many 
human  beings,  Including  those  yet  unborn. 


A  BILL  TO  PREVENT  THE  OPERA- 
TORS OP  PUBLIC  ACXX)MMODA- 
TIONS  OR  FORMS  OF  PUBLIC 
TRANSPORTATION  FROM  REFUS- 
ING ADMITTANCE  TO  DOG  GUIDES 
FOR  THE  BUND 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or    KXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  28.  1970 

Mr.  RFITD  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  which 
would  prevent  the  operators  of  public  ac- 
commodations or  forms  of  public  trans- 
portation from  refusing  admittance  to 
dog  guides  for  the  blind.  Although  many 
States  have  statutes  making  this  provi- 
sion, some  do  not,  and  some  of  the  stat- 
utes which  exist  are  not  strong  enough  to 
preclude  dicnculties  for  dog  guide  users. 

When  this  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
88th  Congress,  it  received  the  unanimous 
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endorsement  of  organizations  for  and  of 
the  blind.  The  need  for  such  legislation 
is  no  less  great  today.  The  extraordi- 
nary ability  of  many  blind  people  to 
cope  with  their  disabihty  does  not  lessen 
our  responsibility  to  facilitate  as  much  as 
possible  their  pursuit  of  a  normal  life.  To 
exclude  dog  guides  from  public  accom- 
modations is  to  exclude  the  people  de- 
pendent upon  them.  Surely  a  dog  which 
has  been  trained  by  a  recognized  dog 
guide  school  and  is  properly  harnessed 
and  controlled,  as  stipulated  by  my  bill, 
cannot  justifiably  be  the  cause  for  exclu- 
sion of  any  blind  person  from  a  public 
accomodation  or  mode  of  public  trans- 
portation. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  would, 
without  undue  inconvenience,  provide  a 
valuable  assurance  to  the  blind  that  they 
can  travel  throughout  this  country  with- 
out concern  about  inadequate  protection 
in  any  State. 
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TIME  IS  RUNNING  OUT 


BUSINESSMEN  AGAINST  POLLUTION 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  28,  1970 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
it  has  suddenly  become  politically  fash- 
ionable to  give  top  priority  to  saving  our 
environment,  I  think  most  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  would 
confess  that  we  do  not  have  many  spe- 
cific solutions  to  the  problems  of  air  and 
water  pollution,  excessive  let  noise,  and 
the  need  to  preserve  our  dwindling  open 
space. 

Solutions  to  these  problems  will  re- 
quire the  assistance  and  cooperation  of 
businessmen  as  well  as  the  idealism  of 
students  and  the  recently  increased  sen- 
sitivity of  politicians. 

A  significant  suggestion  along  these 
lines  has  Just  appeared  in  the  February 
2  Issue  of  Newsweek  magazine.  In  the 
Periscope  section,  it  is  reported  that 
leading  businessmen  have  asked  the 
President  for  assistance  In  setting  up  a 
natienal  business  council  on  pollution. 
This  would  be  similar  to  councils  set  up 
for  minority  employment  and  enterprise, 
as  well  as  the  attack  on  urban  problems. 
Implementation  of  such  a  suggestion 
would  also  coincide  with  the  recent  crea- 
tion of  an  Environmental  Quality  Coun- 
cil at  the  'White  House  level  under  the 
National  Environmental  Quality  Act  of 
1969.  The  Newsweek  article  follows: 
Bttbinkssmsm  AoAiNsr  Pollution 

Leading  businessmen  are  pressing  the 
Nlzon  Administration  to  help  them  set  up 
a  national  business  council  on  pollution. 
Like  the  National  Alliance  of  Buslneasmen. 
which  tries  to  find  Jobs  for  the  hard-core 
unemployed,  the  group  would  act  as  a  vol- 
unteer adjunct  to  the  White  House.  It  would 
sponsor  regional  offices  across  the  country  to 
gather  information,  data  and  complaints. 
This  would  help  provide  businessmen  with 
enough  expertise  to  deal  on  equal  terms  with 
both  officials  and  environmentalists.  Estab- 
lishing a  connection  with  the  White  House 
would  give  businessmen  a  voice  in  the  forma- 
tion of  antl -pollution  measures 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  28,  1970 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished, beloved,  and  honorable  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
Wilbur  Mills,  delivered  a  very  timely 
and  outstanding  address  recently  in  New 
York  City. 

Chairman  Mills  addressed  the  Market 
Committee  of  the  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute  at  their  annual 
dinner  on  January  22,  1970. 

I  commend  his  splendid  remarks  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  to 
the  people  of  our  country: 

AooBESS  BT  Ma.  Mn,T.s 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  be  here  this  evening  to 
address  the  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Market 
Committee  of  the  American  Textile  Manu- 
facturers Institute.  I  am  famUlar  to  some 
extent  with  the  half  century  of  traditions 
surrounding  the  annual  dinner  of  the  tex- 
tile merchants  of  Worth  Street.  I  am  hon- 
ored by  your  request  to  address  you.  It  is  a 
personal  pleasure  to  meet  with  you;  I  have 
many  close  friends  In  the  textUe  Industry, 
many  of  whom  I  see  here  this  evening. 

I  would  suppose  that  talks  being  given 
to  business  groups  this  month  usually  start 
out  by  referring  to  the  beginning  otf  a 
new  decade.  Unlike  many  such  speakers,  I  do 
not  Intend  to  attempt  to  foretell  what  the 
decade  of  the  1970's  will  bring.  I  am  no 
expert  In  this  field,  thus,  I  have  tx)  rely  on  the 
advice  of  econoniiBts  from  time  to  time. 
Sometimes  I  have  fotind  that  not  all  forward 
estimates  are  accurate. 

I  hfwt*"  to  add  that  despite  some  comment 
and  political  expectations  to  the  contrary, 
I  do  attempt  to  see  further  than  the  pro- 
verbial "next  election."  For  this  evening  I 
beUeve  that  the  here  and  the  now  and  a 
little  bit  beyond  are  sufBclent.  and  I  would 
like  to  share  with  you  a  few  thoughts  on 
BCtne  of  the  economic  ppobletna  which  we 
wUl  be  dealing  with  in  the  Congress  In  the 
months  ahead. 

Plr»t.  I  would  like  to  recognize  the  Im- 
portance of  your  endeavors  and  those  of 
your  associates  In  the  textUe  and  apparel 
industries.  I  know  of  no  group  <a  produc- 
ers and  merchants  who  are  more  competitive, 
who  have  faced  greater  changes  In  tech- 
nology, in  new  materials.  In  new  products 
and  In  new  market  forces  than  the  busi- 
nessmen in  the  audience  thU  evening.  Nor 
am  I  aware  of  any  group  which  has  adapted 
better  to  these  chaUenges  than  the  enter- 
prises represented  here. 

In  an  Industry  in  which  the  after-tax 
profit  margin  ia  Just  over  one-half  of  that 
for  all  manufacturing,  and  In  which  labor 
Is  highly  IntenalTe,  I  am  sure  that  Infla- 
tionary tendendea  In  the  economy  have 
presented  you  with  very  real  problems. 
However,  from  all  I  see.  Inflationary  forces 
are  still  very  much  with  us.  As  indicated 
in  the  President's  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage today,  and  as  will  become  more  evi- 
dent as  further  proposals  are  sent  to  the 
Congress,  we  are  faced  with  very  difficult 
economic  choices  this  year. 

My  position  as  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  affords  a  constant 
challenge  to  hear  and  to  analyze  the  prob- 
lems and  prospects  of  our  industries  as 
they  are  affected  by  governmental  policies, 
particularly  economic  policies  involving 
taxes  and  other  factors  affecting  competitive 
abilities.  This  past  year,  of  course,  has  been 
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no  exception.  The  Committee  on  Wajrs  and 
Means  spent  many  hours  this  past  year 
attempting  to  shape  the  various  provisions 
of  our  tax  law  into  a  more  equitable  and 
a  more  balanced  tax  system. 

The  tax  reform  provisions  go  a  long  way 
In  restoring  fairness  of  tax  burdens.  The 
tax  relief  provisions  provide  needed  ad- 
justments in  the  tax  base,  and  I  would  hope 
preserve  for  the  taxpayer  and  for  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  sector  some  return  on  the 
future  growth  In  our  economy. 

In  the  past,  the  Increase  In  the  cost  of 
old  government  programs  and  funding  of 
new  government  activities  have  tended  to 
prevent  the  average  taxpayer  from  obtaining 
relief  in  his  tax  burden  from  the  benefits 
of  increased  economic  activity.  The  thought 
that  Increments  to  tax  revenues  stemming 
from  overall  growth  In  our  economy  should 
be  shared  with  the  taxpayers  rather  than 
be  devoted  solely  to  Increased  government 
expenditures  was  basic  to  the  tax  laws  en- 
acted In  1964  and  1965.  The  Inordinate  in- 
crease In  government  expenditures  experi- 
enced after  those  tax  reductions  necessitated 
a  reversal  of  that  policy.  It  is  my  hope  that, 
in  the  future,  tax  and  expenditure  policies 
will  be  better  coordinated  so  that  our  tax 
revenues  may  be  related  to  a  fully  ordered 
priority  of  expenditure  needs. 

All  of  us  realize  that  our  economic,  social 
and  defense  needs  are  great  and  In  many 
areas  apf>ear  to  be  growing  faster  than  the 
resources  available  to  meet  them.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  is  already  en- 
gaged In  an  examination  of  the  President's 
welfare  proposals  looking  toward  a  full  re- 
organization of  our  somewhat  fragmented 
health  and  welfare  programs.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  any  revision  of  these  programs  to 
meet  yet  unmet  needs  will  be  very  costly.  The 
President's  prt)gram,  we  have  found,  In- 
volves at  least  $5.5  billion  additional  coets. 
In  addition,  the  rebuilding  of  our  cities, 
the  refurbishing  of  our  transportation  sys- 
tem, and  the  variety  of  other  programs  will 
be  costly.  For  example,  a  number  of  programs 
are  aimed  at  ending  pollution  of  our  en- 
vironment. Many  of  them  involve  direct  bur- 
dens on  our  Industries.  Certainly  pollution 
control  programs  poee  coets  for  affected  In- 
dustries such  as  the  textile  Industry.  Such 
costs  are  usually  unrequltted  by  comparable 
increases  In  productivity  and  lower  manu- 
facturing costs.  How  these  burdens  of  re- 
search and  capital  investment  In  pollution 
control  will  be  borne  has  yet  to  be  Anally 
decided.  Tax  incentives  may  be  a  temporary 
palliative,  but  such  a  tax  "expendittire"  route 
for  supporting  programs  which  have  totally 
desirable  social  objectives  in  themselves  Is  a 
road  frought  with  questions.  If  spread  to  the 
many  areas  proposed  for  tax  Incentive  treat- 
ment, the  entire  basis  of  our  tax  system  can 
be  seriotisly  eroded. 

The  extent  to  which  additional  coets  In 
these  and  other  economic  and  social  pro- 
grams will  be  Ixjme  by  industry  pose  dlfflctilt 
problems  as  Industries  such  as  your  own  seek 
to  Improve  their  competitive  position,  to  re- 
duce cost  and  maximize  returns.  To  some  ex- 
tent these  additional  costs  are  closely  related 
to  another  area  which  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  will  consider  and  that  U 
foreign  trade  and  tariff  policy. 

Within  the  next  two  or  three  months,  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  can  take  up  the  President's  trade  pro- 
posals submitted  to  the  Congress  last  Novem- 
ber and  other  trade  proposals  the  Committee 
may  wish  to  consider  In  light  of  developments 
at  that  time.  You  may  recall,  the  Committee 
held  extensive  hearings  on  tariffs  and  foreign 
trade  in  Jtine  of  1968  but  was  unable  to  take 
action  before  the  90th  Congress  adjourned. 

Thus,  It  has  been  seven  years  since  the 
Congress  as  a  whole  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity for  an  overall  review  of  United  States 
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fore'.itn  trade  policy  Indeed,  the  President 
hjts  been  wi'hout  tariff  negotiating  authority 
since  Jvine  30.  1967 

In  the  past,  'he  periodic  extension  of  the 
Presidents  'rade  agreement  authority  has 
presented  the  opportunity  for  Congress  to 
review  foreign  trade  and  tAriff  matters  and 
the  operations  if  the  trade  agreement  pro- 
gram The  hijit  such  review,  which  resulted 
In  the  enactment  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962.  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  Kennedy 
Round  of  Trade  Negotiations  This  Act  pro- 
posed by  President  John  P  Kennedy  was 
carefully  studied  and  modified  m  the  Con- 
gress to  meet  the  economic  challenges  to  the 
growth  m  world  trade  as  they  were  -. lewed 
at  that  tune 

The  ultimate  success  or  failure  of  the  great 
efforts  Initiated  by  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
wii:  depend  on  how  the  United  States  and  Its 
major  trading  partners  handle  the  existing 
and  emerging;  challenges  to  international  co- 
operation and  expansion  of  world  trade 

As  you  know.  I  have  long  been  a  sup- 
porter of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
program  initiated  by  President  Roosevelt 
under  the  '.e.idership  of  Oordell  Hull  Alons 
with  other  postwar  policies,  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program  has  made  possible 
an  unprecedented  growth  in  world  trade 
Somewhere  along  the  line  we  seemed  to  have 
dropped  the  w^rd  reciprocal"  In  describing 
the  trade  agreements  program  The  ap- 
proach that  has  t)een  taken  in  dealing  with 
some  of  the  foreign  trade  problems  of  our 
domestic  industries  in  recent  years  has  led 
me  to  be.ieve  that  we  also  sometimes  torget 
the  need  for  adhering  to  the  Idea  of 
recipr'jcity 

The  reciprx-al  trade  agreements  program 
began  as  caretally  negotlat«l.  bilareral  trade 
agreements  between  the  United  States  and 
certain  of  our  trading  partners  These  aitree- 
mects  covered  a  ^elected  list  of  products 
upon  which  t^uiff  concessions  were  ex- 
changed The  agreements  also  contained 
rxiles  of  conduct  to  protect  the  validity  of 
the  tariff  concessions  and  to  assure  a  mu- 
tuality of  Interest  between  the  two  coun- 
tries in  their  trade  relations 

With  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  the 
emphsLSls  on  International  economic  coopera- 
tion, the  trade  agreements  program  bee  i me 
multilateral,  as  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  was  negoti.ited  and  as 
further  rounds  of  tariff  negotiations  In- 
creased both  the  exten"  of  United  St-ites 
tariff  concessions  and  its  international  com- 
mitment to  rules  Ahiih  would  giade  its  con- 
duct In  International  trade 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  articles 
of  the  GATT  were  adopted  at  a  time  when 
the  predominance  of  the  United  States  eco- 
nomic strength  was  m  contr<ist  to  the  need 
to  encourage  economic  recovery  and  exp<.>rt 
opportunities  for  other  trading  nations 

I  think  It  u  obvious  that  basic  economic 
conditions  have  changed  Certainly  as  the 
general  level  of  tariffs  has  fa'.len  the  Bo- 
called  non-tariff  barriers  have  assumed  a 
greater  Importance  as  impediments  to  trade 
It  may  well  b«  that  some  of  the  articles  of 
the  OATT  need  to  be  revi.sed  or  extended 
to  other  conditions  of  trade  Ptir  example, 
the  situation  with  regard  to  the  OATT 
rules  covering  the  treatment  of  the  impact 
of  internal  taxes  on  Imports  and  exports — 
the  border  tax  Issue — must  somehow  be 
resolved  to  remove  existing  inequities 

I  am  more  concerned  in  the  immediate 
future,  however,  with  the  failure  of  our 
safeguard  provision  for  domestic  industry 
Even  prior  to  1962.  due  to  the  Importance  of 
the  United  States  leadership  role  In  trade 
matters,  on  almost  every  occasion  that  do- 
mestic industries  sought  to  obtain  relief  from 
Injurious  or  unfair  import  competition.  It 
was  made  to  appear  that  the  foundation  of 
the  United  States  policy  of  trade  expansion 
was  being  threatened  Thus,  at  a  time  when 
most  otner  countries  were  employing  residual 
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balance  of  pavineat  quantitative  limitations 
on  selected  items,  the  United  States  per- 
mitted Itself  little  HexlblUty  t.)  respond  to 
competitive  hardships.  This  was  true  even 
after  the  producers  involved  h.id  demon- 
strated such  a  need  In  procedures  provided 
by  the  Congress. 

Moreover,  petitions  tor  .ictlons  under  other 
provisions  of  trade  law,  not  actually  Invulv- 
mg  tariff  concessions  obligations,  also  tended 
to  be  treated  in  the  sajne  light  I  have  In 
mind  the  treatment  given  petitions  bv  do- 
mestic prtxlucers  for  action  under  the  anti- 
dumping law.  the  countervailing  duty  provi- 
sion, laws  governing  unfair  competition  or 
similar  measures  of  domestic  l.\w  concerning 
conditions  of  trade  Po^'-ible  actions  under 
such  provisions  have  tended  not  to  be 
weighed  :n  terms  of  the  requirements  of  do- 
mestic statutes  Rather  they  have  tended  to 
be  considered  primarily  in  relation  to  the 
pos.sibie  trade  problem  raised  with  the  coun- 
try or  countries  involved 

In  retrosfK-ct.  the.se  difficulties  In  obtaining 
relief  from  import  competition  api>ear  to 
have  been  compounded  in  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion .Art  of  1962.  due  to  the  formulation  of 
the  criteria  for  tariff  adjustment  and  adjust- 
ment assistance  provided  for  in  the  Act.  and 
the  subsequent  unfortunate  lnterprel.itu>ns 
given  the  wording  of  those  provision."; 

I  do  not  mean  to  ghe  the  Impression  that 
each  complaint  by  .»  domestic  producer  that 
.^e  Is  belH',;  put  out  of  business  by  imports 
has  validity  I  am  suggesting  that  our  trade 
laws  and  the  interpretation  of  those  laws 
have  not  been  resp<-inslve  to  the  needs  of 
some  industries  In  p.irt  this  h.i/;  been  due  to 
a  lailure  to  recognize  the  dyn.amic  growth 
and  diversified  devf-lopment  that  has  t.iken 
plice  abroad  I  would  add  that  the  repe.ite<l 
rebuffs  that  domestic  industries  have  experi- 
enced in  seeking  temporary  a*^lsv^nce  in 
dealing  with  what  thev  consider  to  be  In- 
jurious import  competitive  situations  has  it^ 
effects  on  the  expectation  of  foreign  produr- 
ers  who  produce  with  an  eye  to  the  United 
States  m.irket. 

These  expectations  as  to  selling  without 
resisonable  restraint  in  the  United  States  mar- 
ket .ue  related  to  one  profound  development 
of  direct  interest  to  your  Industry  This  is 
the  tremendous  increa.se  in  productive  ca- 
pacities .abroad,  particularly  in  industries 
adaptable  to  m.ass  production  techniques  and 
technological  advances 

Some  years  ago.  United  States  producers 
for  the  most  part  competed  with  Imports  on 
a  limited  number  of  prrKjucts  within  a  prod- 
u:t  range  Impwrt  penetration  was  necessarily 
li.Tiited  in  product  scope  by  the  productive 
c  ipaclty  abroad,  market  entrance  costs  and 
other  factors  This  Is  no  longer  true  for  some 
industries  The  concern  now  Is  with  slgnlfl- 
cuit  and  growing  import  penetration  across 
the  whole  range  nf  an  mdustrv's  produces 

The  strength  and  depth  of  foreign  produc- 
tive capacity  and  competitive  market  abilities 
are  far  greater  than  In  former  years 

Finally,  an  aspect  of  the  competition  Is  the 
luw  labor  cost  base  up>on  which  many  of 
these  technologically  advanced  mass  produc- 
tion plants  were  Imposed  At  this  pwlnt  I  have 
the  feeling  that  all  this  Is  somewhat  familiar 
to  you 

At  any  rate  these  developments  and  the 
very  sp>ectacular  economic  growth  abroad 
have  had  their  impact  on  the  United  States 
economy  Between  1962  and  1968.  the  Gross 
National  Prr>duct  of  the  United  States  In- 
creased 80  percent.  ExfKjrts  increased  106 
percent  and  Imports  increased  112  percent. 
Significantly,  exports  have  maintained  a 
stable  relationship  with  the  gross  national 
product  over  the  past  decade  of  Just  under 
4  percent  Imports  in  relation  to  GNP  have 
risen  from  about  3  0  percent  to  3  8  percent. 
This  0  8  percent  represents  •T  billion  In  terma 
of  todays  GNP,  and  this  la  what  has  hap- 
p)ened  to  our  favorable  balance  of  trade  In 
the  past  several  years. 
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I  hnve  followed  closely  over  the  past  two 
or  three  years  the  fluctuations  in  our  trade 
balance.  It  would  appyear  from  some  analyses 
that  either  Industrial  strikes,  dock  strikes  or 
inflation  have  accounted  for  all  of  the  down- 
ward trend  In  our  favorable  trade  balance. 
Such  analyses  overlook  the  fact  that  Im- 
ports are  galiUng  a  greater  basic  access  in  the 
United  States  markets 

l,et  me  hasten  to  add  that  while  I  am  con- 
cerned with  the  current  need  to  maintain  an 
export  surplus  In  face  of  the  requirements  of 
our  intern.itional  paymenus  position.  I  see 
nothing  wrong  in  increased  Imports — as  a 
na'ural  development  of  economic  growth 
both  abro.id  and  In  the  United  States.  What 
does  concern  me  Is  the  rate  of  Increase  In 
imports  In  certain  sectors  of  our  economy  at 
ratti.  that  exceed  the  gr  >wth  In  domestic  con- 
sumption What  concerns  me  further  Is  the 
expanding  capacity  abroad  to  continue  such 
rates  ol  Increase  in  exports  to  the  United 
S'aies  Finally,  what  concerns  me  Is  the  lack 
of  concern  abroad  when  a  continuation  of 
such  incre.ise.s  in  imports  would  necessitate 
economic  adjustment  In  American  Industries 
which  are  .is  unacceptable  as  they  are  unde- 
sirable 

Our  provisions  for  dealing  with  Injurious 
impxjrt  competition  in  existing  trade  law 
are  obviously  not  adequate  to  meet  these 
challenges  in  a  way  that  will  preserve  both 
sound  trading  relations  and  sound  domestic 
markets 

Tlie.se  matters  will  take  some  time  to  work 
out  Meanwhile,  the  special  trade  problem  of 
textile  Imports,  as  has  been  noted  by  the 
Presldi'iit  on  a  number  of  occasions,  requires 
a  much  more  Immediate  solution.  As  you 
know.  I  have  firmly  supported  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Stans  and  other  members  of  the 
Administration  In  their  efforts  to  obtain  a 
solution  through  a  reasonable,  comprehensive 
int?rnational  understanding 

I  understand  negotiations  are  underway 
with  some  governments,  but  that  others  have 
reiused  to  negotiate  One  unfortunate  result 
of  the  delays  in  reachiiig  a  workable  solution 
has  been  a  contliuiation  of  rapid  increases 
in  import.s  and  a  coinpc  vmding  of  the  already 
adverse  Impacts  being  experienced  by  the 
textile  and  apparel  Industry  and  Its  work- 
ers Tlie  textile  exporting  countries  must 
reall/e  that  further  delay  in  reaching  a  com- 
prehensive international  solution  can  only 
deepen  the  problems  and  necessitate  strong- 
er solutions  Time  Is  running  out.  and  If 
concrete  results  are  not  forthcoming  soon, 
the  Congress  will  necessarily  have  to  respond 
to  the  special  needs  of  the  textile  Industry 
at  the  time  It  considers  overall  trade  legis- 
lation • 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will  be  deal- 
ing with  In  the  coming  months.  There  are 
other  developments  that  must  be  considered 
as  well 

There  Is  the  Impact  of  Increased  opera- 
tions of  the  multinational  firms  on  trends 
In  international  trade  and  international  In- 
vestment The  Issue  of  tariff  preferences  to 
developing  countries  has  been  brought  to 
the  fore  by  President  Nixon's  announcement 
last  fall,  although  no  concrete  proposals  for 
carrying  out  such  tariff  adjustment  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Congress  as  yet.  The 
non-tarl(T  barrier  discussions  have  resulted 
in  little  If  any  progress,  but  progress  Is  es- 
sential If  United  States  export  Interests  are 
to  be  met. 

The  United  States  has  profited  greatly,  as 
have  our  trading  partners,  from  the  growth 
in  international  trade  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  last  quarter  century  I  am  proud  of 
the  leadership  that  this  country  has  dis- 
played m  furthering  that  expansion.  It  Is 
my  firm  belief  that  we  will  continue  to  sup- 
port expanded  International  trade  through 
cooperative  efforts  with  our  trading  partners. 
In  doing  so  we  must  closely  examine  our  own 
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policies  as  well  as  those  of  other  countries 
and  see  what  changes  are  made  where  nec- 
essary In  order  that  our  own  producers  are 
not  unfairly  disadvantaged  either  In  the 
conditions  of  trade  or  the  regulations  and 
practices  supporting  them. 
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VIOLENCE  PANEL  HAS  PRAISE  FOR 
CHICAGM3  POLICE 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  28.  1970 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chicago  Police  Department,  one  of  the 
finest  In  the  country,  has  received  praise 
and  recognition  by  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Violence. 

In  an  article  written  by  Carleton  Kent 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  he  discusses 
the  findings  of  the  Commission  regard- 
ing demonstrations  in  Chicago  and  the 
appropriate  handling  of  these  demon- 
strations by  the  Chicago  police. 

The  correct  stance  taken  by  the  Chi- 
cago police  reduced  \iolence  and  they 
have  been  duly  praised  for  their  efforts. 

I  commend  Mr.  Kent's  article  to  my 
colleagues. 

Violence  Panel  Has  Praise  for  Chicago 
Police 
(By  Carleton  Kent) 
Washington.— The    Chicago    police    have 
made     encouraging  progress"  In  their  han- 
dling  of   anti-war   demonstrators   since   the 
riotous  protests  during  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional   Convention   In   August   of    1968,    the 
National  Commission  on  Causes  and  Preven- 
tion of  Violence  has  found. 

In  its  latest  report  Issued  last  week  on 
group  violence,  tlie  commission  headed  by 
Dr.  Milton  S.  Elsenhower  found  that  "the 
prompt,  prudent  deployment  of  well-trained 
law  enforcement  personnel  can  extinguish  a 
civil  disorder  In  Its  Inclplency.  But  history 
also  demonstrates  that  excessive  use  of  force 
Is  nn  unwise  tactic  for  handling  disorder." 

.\nd  it  contrasted  the  "oflficlal  response"  to 
the  1968  demonstration  In  Chicago  with  one 
mounted  by  the  same  groups  In  Washington 
at  "counter-inaugural"  In  January,  and  with 
the  march  organized  in  Chicago  last  October 
by  Weatherman,  the  extremely  militant  fac- 
tion of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society. 

Of  the  "before"  phase  In  Chicago  during 
the  Democratic  convention.  It  has  this  to 
say: 

"In  Chicago,  the  authorities  were  restric- 
tive In  granting  demonstration  permits: 
some  of  the  police,  deliberately  goaded  by 
verbal  and  physical  attacks  of  small  militant 
groups,  responded  with  excessive  force  not 
onlv  against  the  provocateurs  but  also 
against  peaceful  demonstrators  and  passive 
demonstrators. 

"Their  conduct,  while  It  won  the  support 
of  the  majority,  polarized  substantial  and 
previously  neutral  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion against  the  authorities  and  In  favor  of 
the  demonstrators." 

COMMENT  ON   WEATHIUMAN  DEMONSTRATION 

Turning  to  the  "after"  facet,  that  of  the 
Weatherman  demonstration  14  months 
later,  the  commission  commented: 

"Permits  for  p)eace  marchers  were  sought 
and  granted  In  October,  1969.  ...  In  the 
course  of  the  demonstrations,  Chicago  police 
had  to  face  four  days  of  Intense  provocation 
and  wanton  violence.  This  time,  however,  the 
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police  acted  with  calm  and  restraint.  No 
injuries  to  residents,  bystanders  or  newsmen 
were  reported:  on  the  contrary,  the  poUce 
took  steps  to  safeguard  bystanders  from  the 
violence. 

(1)  "As  a  result  of  the  professional  con- 
duct of  the  Chicago  police,  violence  was 
effectively  contained,  and  blame  for  the 
damage  and  Injuries  that  did  occur  fell 
squarely  upon  the  violent  group  among  the 
demonstrators,    many    of    whom    were    ar- 

It  also  noted  that  In  between  these  two 
events  occurred  the  anti-war  demonstrations 
at  the  time  of  President  Nixon's  Inaugura- 
tion, of  which  It  said: 

"In  Washington,  demonstration  permits 
were  liberally  Issued.  Although  there  was  also 
provocative  violence  by  some  of  the  demon- 
strators, the  police  used  only  that  force 
clearly  necessary  to  maintain  order. 

"As"  a  result,  there  was  little  criticism  of 
police  behavior.  Our  analysis  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  amount  of  violence  that 
occurred  during  these  demonstrations  and 
the  resulting  effects  on  public  opinion  were 
directly  related  to  the  kind  of  oflScir.l  re- 
sponse that  greeted  them." 

endorsement  of  walker  report 
The  latest  report  on  violences  amounted 
to  tacit,  belated  endorsement  of  the  contro- 
versial report  on  the  Chicago  convention- 
time  demonstrations  Issued  a  year  ago  by  a 
special  panel  headed  by  Daniel  Walker.  Chi- 
cago attorney,  which  the  Elsenhower  com- 
mission had  published  without  evaluation  or 
comment. 

The  Walker  panel  concluded  that  the  ac- 
tions of  some  police,  under  "exceedingly  pro- 
vocative" clicumstances,  led  to  disorders 
amounting  to  a  "police  riot"  that  outweighed 
the  anti-war  demonstrations  as  the  source  of 
violence  In  Chicago. 

The  construction  of  the  new  Elsenhower 
report  indicates  the  commission  felt  the  han- 
dling by  Washington  police  last  January  of 
the  "counter-Inaugural"  demonstration  con- 
tributed to  Chicago's  handling  of  the  Weath- 
erman march  of  two  months  ago.  cited  cs  an 
example  of  "Intelligent  and  restrained  offi- 
cial resp>onse." 

The  commission,  obviously  impressed  with 
the  Washington  handling  of  demonstrations, 
said  officials  here  carefully  evaluated  intelli- 
gence reports,  sorting  out  "genuine  threats 
from  theatric  eitaggeratlons."  Troublemakers 
were  Identified  and  watched  closely,  but  no 
attempt  was  made  to  Interfere  with  the  ac- 
tivities of  a  majority  of  peaceful  demon- 
strators. 

"Authorities  negotiated  conscientiously 
with  protest  leaders  and  arrived  at  agree- 
ments on  the  scope  of  permits  for  parades 
and  meetings  that  were  acceptable  to  all  par- 
ties. The  protest  leaders.  Impressed  with  the 
reasonableness  of  government  spokesmen, 
made  substantial  efforts  to  co-operate  with 
officials  and  ensure  peace." 

Summing  up  Its  section  on  the  Chicago 
and  Washington  demonstrations,  entitled 
"Strategies  of  Control."  the  Elsenhower  com- 
mission urged  city  governments  to  estab- 
lish "formal,  dependable  communication 
links  with  dissident  groups,"  but  noted  that 
few  have  done  so,  or  have  adequate  plans 
for  dealing  with  disorders. 

"We  therefore  urge  police  departments 
throughout  the  nation  to  improve  their 
preparations  for  anticipating,  preventing  and 
controlling  group  disorders,  and  to  that  end 
to  study  the  approaches  that  have  been  em- 
ployed successfully  on  the  three  most  recent 
occasions  In  Washington  and  Chicago,"  it 
said. 

The  third,  and  most  recent,  occasion,  was 
the  handling  of  the  Nov.  15  Peace  Morator- 
ium parade  and  rally  In  Washington,  which 
the  commission  called  "the  largest  single 
protest  demonstration  In  history  (In  which) 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  particl- 
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pants  behaved  peacefully.  Their  activities 
were  facilitated  rather  than  restrained  by 
the  police. 

"When  the  few  extremists  did  attempt  vio- 
lent attacks  on  two  occasions,  the  police 
responded  firmly  but.  on  the  whole,  without 
excessive  force.  As  a  result,  order  was  main- 
tained, the  right  to  protest  was  upheld,  and 
It  was  possible  to  Judge  both  the  peaceful 
and  the  violent  aspects  of  the  protest  In  their 
true  proportion." 


MASS    MAILING    OF    UNSOLICITED 
CREDIT  CARDS  MUST  BE  STOPPED 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  28,  1970 
Mr  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  2 
months  ago  I  introduced  legislation 
which  would  slash  the  number  of  un- 
solicited credit  cards  flooding  American 
homes.  ^.     . 

My  bill  would  make  it  mandatory  that 
credit  cards  be  sent  by  registered  and 
insured  mail  and  delivered  only  to  the 
addressee.  And  envelopes  containing  un- 
solicited credit  cards  would  have  on  their 
face,  in  large  letters:  "Unsolicited  Credit 
Card— Addressee  May  Refuse."  Those 
requested  by  the  recipient  would  have 
only  the  designation  "Credit  Card"  on 
the  envelope. 

As  a  further  deterrent  to  those  stuff- 
ing the  Nation's  mail  boxes  with  un- 
solicited credit  cards,  this  bill  also  calls 
for  the  sender  to  pay  an  additional 
charge  for  any  mailing  returned. 

Todav,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  testify 
on  this'matter  before  the  Postal  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  of  which 
I  am  a  member. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  call  to  my 
colleague's  attention  my  statement  on  a 
business  which  has  caused  many  heart- 
aches across  the  Nation.  I  know  of  in- 
stances where  families  have  gone  on  wild 
spending  sprees  after  receiving  un- 
solicited credit  cards  in  the  mail  and  it 
took  them  many  months,  even  years,  to 
straighten  out  their  finances.  This  must 

stop. 

The  statement  follows : 
Statement  by  Hon.  Glenn  C.  CtJNNrNCHAM 

Mr  Chairman,  I  am  the  author  of  H.R. 
14897   which  I  Introduced  on  20  November 

My  bill  provides  that  credit  cards  shall 
only  be  forwarded  In  the  United  States  Mall 
by  Registered  Mail,  and  Insured  mall,  re- 
stricted in  delivery  to  the  addressee  only.  Vio- 
lations of  the  sections  of  this  legislation 
could  result  in  a  $1,000  fine  and/or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  one  year. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  Is  necessary 
because  the  credit  card  explosion  is  a  per- 
manent feature  in  our  economy  and  the  bur- 
dens from  the  fraudulent  use  of  credit  cartls 
fall  on  the  Individual  cardholder  whose  credit' 
standing  Is  endangered.  The  individual  must 
turn  to  Congress  and  ask  for  its  help  against 
what  is  now  a  13  billion  dollar  Industry.  In 
addition,  it  seems  to  me  that  credit  cards 
will  be  used  by  the  banking  industry  to  re- 
place checks,  as  checks  have  replaced  caah 
m  the  market  place.  If  thU  is  the  case,  it  cer- 
tainly seems  reasonable  to  me  that  a  balance 
be  struck  between  the  Interests  of  these  giant 
credit  card  companies  and  individual  con- 
sumers. 
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Today  in  our  cashle&s  society,  groceries, 
weddings,  church  due*,  tripe  tiround  the 
world,  and  in  Phoenix,  Arizona  a  Master 
Charge  Card  can  be  used  to  arrange  ball  I 
would  also  like  to  point  out  that  you  can  pay 
your  Federal  Income  Taxes  by  credit  card  in 
the  stales  of  California,  North  CaroUna, 
Washington.  Oregon,  and  Arkansas  All  this 
can  be  done  for  the  payment  to  Credit  Card 
Companies  of  18  a  yeeu  on  the  debt  drawn 
up  »nth  the  credit  card  company  Gangsters 
will  also  .iccept  credit  cards  m  payment  of 
loan  shark  debts 

There  is  great  urgency  upon  the  part  of 
those  banks  who  have  not  yet  cut  Into  this 
18';  loan  business  to  engage  in  mass  mailings 
of  unsolicited  credit  cards  Mall  patrons  get 
credit  whether  they  want  it  or  not  Why'' 
The  credit  card  issuers  can  not  convince 
merchants  that  they  have  to  join  credit  card 
plans  In  order  to  protect  themselves  against 
Competitors  who  do.  unless  the  bank  or  other 
issuers  can  show  that  &n  overwhelming  num- 
ber of  customers  in  the  merchant  »  area  have 
the  cards  The  bank  knows  that  i'  can  not 
convince  people  to  Join  the  plan  voluntarily 
A  survey  by  the  Marine  Midland  Bank  of  New 
York  showed  that  less  than  one  fjercent  of 
consumers  re6f)onded  to  requests  to  Join 
credit  card  plans  but  where  unsolicited  credit 
cards  are  forced  into  the  mall  box.  19';  of 
the  mall  patrons  contacted  used  the  card 
within  six  months  It  takes  six  months  and 
only  19'~f  respond  through  inflationary  Im- 
pulse buying  but  at  least  the  card  plan  be- 
comes active.  Ttie  merchant  doesn't  know 
how  many  cards  are  in  use  He  Is  told  only 
about  the  thousands  and  in  some  cases  mil- 
lions of  cards  have  been  sent  through  the 
mail  and  are  In  the  possession  of  mall  pa- 
trons When  the  merchant  Joins  the  plan, 
he  must  pay  the  credit  card  p>eople  from  3  ': 
to  7~  for  discounting  the  debt  run  up  in 
his  store  He  can  only  get  this  amount  back 
by  raising  his  prices  The  merchant  is  not 
guaranteed  any  exclusive  territory,  so  he 
finds  himself  raising  prices  without  any  com- 
petitive advantage  His  only  satisfaction  Is 
knowing  that  he  has  protected  himself 
against  a  competitor,  who  Is  protecting  him- 
self against  the  first  merchant.  This  fear 
pwychology  wouldn't  be  possible  without  the 
mass  mailing  technique  which  the  banks  and 
other  credit  card  issuers  want  to  make  use 
of  in  selling  their  plan 

Individual  consumers  have  to  pay  18  'r  on 
the  unpaid  portion  of  the  debt  they  owe  over 
thirty  days  If  the  unsolicited  credit  card 
doesn't  reach  a  mall  patron  he  may  be  sur- 
prised to  find  himself  being  billed  from  a 
credit  card  company  These  companies  have 
a  very  weak  position  legally  since  their  negli- 
gence In  engaging  In  the  mass  mailing  of 
credit  cards  which  bring  from  «50  to  $500 
in  the  black  market,  brought  about  the  loss 
There  has  been  testimony  here  that  credit 
card  companies  are  good  guys  and  they  are 
so  nice  they  don't  sue  the  unfortunate  con- 
sumer who  doesn't  owe  them  anything  In 
the  first  place  They  taa.y  not  bring  suit  or 
If  they  do  they  may  drop  It  once  they  do 
because  of  public  relations  considerations. 
But  these  cooslderatlons  don't  stop  them 
from  threatening  collection  action  which 
would  ruin  the  credit  standing  of  an  indi- 
vidual Nor  does  It  stop  them  from  trying 
to  collect  from  an  Individual's  employer. 
What  Is  more,  the  fiction  of  writing  oflf  $100 
million  worth  of  fraudulent  debt  a  year, 
means  that  they  only  pass  that  loss  on  to 
their  other  customers  or  to  the  merchant 
members  of  the  plan. 

Two  years  ago  banks  had  about  (815  mil- 
lion out  In  credit  card  plans  Today 
through  the  use  of  the  mass  millings  of  un- 
solicited credit  cards,  that  business  has 
reached  a  t2  billion  mark  and  is  climbing 
There  are  estimates  that  the  entire  credit 
card  Industry  ha3  a  (IS  billion  business 
going  for  It. 
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The  answer  of  the  Industry  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bu&rd  to  pleas  for  support  of 
regulatory  legislation  Is  that  1100  million  a 
year  loss  in  fraud  doesn't  hurt  the  Industry 
Credit  cards  are  good  for  the  money  chang- 
ing and  bill  collecting  bu&lue&s  It  may  be 
good  for  their  business  but  it  Is  not  good  for 
the  families  of  America  and  their  budgets. 
It  Is  not  good  for  the  merchants  who  have 
to  turn  over  a  larije  share  of  their  profit  on 
sales  Most  Impturtunt  of  all.  It  Is  not  good 
for  the  Lountry  An  Evans  and  Novak  col- 
umn which  appeared  esirly  this  fall,  had  this 
to  say   on   the  subject   of  Inflation: 

'There  Is  a  considerable  body  of  opinion 
which  feels  that,  while  the  present  tight 
money  policy  is  crippling  the  housing  Indus- 
try, it  has  done  nothing  to  curb  consumer 
credit  aggravated  by  the  proliferating  credit 
cards   ' 

In  reference  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's 
tight  money  policy  claxnped  on  the  country 
by  Mr  William  McChesney  Martin  who  is 
now  leaving  the  Board.  I  think  It  Ls  very  odd 
that  this  same  man  can  lu-ge  credit  cards 
spending  which  adds  up  to  25%  In  charges 
on  to  consumer  spending  at  the  same  time 
he  pushes  Interest  rates  even  higher  in  a 
so-called  clamp  down  on  other  kinds  of  bor- 
rowing This  means  to  me  that  the  credit 
card  comptmlee  are  busy  tearing  down  the 
President's  program  against  inflation 

This  18  the  people's  business  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Congress  I  believe  that  my  bill 
will  protect  credit  card  mailings  In  that  they 
will  g<j  through  the  mall  in  locked  mall 
bags  I  t>elleve  that  a  tlOO  million  dollar  loss 
a  year  is  important  to  the  consumer  public 
and  the  Individual  consumer  who  will  pay 
rather  than  lose  his  credit  rating  or  Job.  It 
is  Important  to  them,  it  Is  Important  to  the 
Congress  The  mass  mailing  of  unsolicited 
credit  cards  has  to  be  controlled  now 
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LEADERSHIP  FOR  THE   1970S 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  "PALACE 
GUARDS' 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CALIrOKNL* 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  28.  1970 

Mr  WALDIE  Mr  Speaker.  I  did  not 
know  whether  to  laugh  or  cry  when  I 
picked  up  the  Tuesday  edition  of  the 
Washington  Star  and  viewed  the  photo- 
graph of  the  White  House  guard  In  his 
new  ceremonial  uniform. 

My  first  impression  was  that  a  visiting 
South  American  dictator  had  attracted 
enouKh  attention  to  merit  his  photo  on 
page  1. 

Imagine  my  surprise  to  find  that  our 
own  President  had  prompted  ajid  ap- 
proved the  design  of  thLs  uniform  for  his 
own  White  House  guards. 

While  I  do  not  consider  myself  to  be 
an  expert  judge  of  fashions — I  know 
what  I  like — and  I  do  not  like  the  braided 
and  shakoed  "palace  guards"  now  at  the 
White  Hou.se. 

I  really  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  European  or  South  American  look 
at  the  White  House — if  that  is  what  the 
President  has  in  mind. 

Perhaps  he  will  now  want  to  be  ad- 
dressed as  "EJl  Presidente  ■ 

I  would  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
uniform  change  is  Just  an  experiment — 
an  experiment  that  failed.  Let  us  bring 
back  the  American  look  to  the  White 
House — and  call  the  Chief  Executive 
"The  President"  once  again. 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  28.  1970 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  1,  Stanley  N.  Lundine  was  in- 
augurated as  mayor  of  the  city  of  James- 
town. N.Y.  At  age  30,  Mayor  Lundine  is 
one  of  the  youngest  city  officials  In  the 
State.  Mayor  Lundine  defeated  the  Re- 
publican incumbent  by  a  sizable  majority 
and  his  Democratic  ticket  captured  eight 
of  the  12  seats  on  the  city  council. 

The  Importance,  however,  of  Mayor 
Lundine's  election  and  inauguration  Is 
not  so  much  that  he  is  a  Democrat, 
rather,  it  is  an  offer  to  the  people  of 
Jamestown.  An  opportunity  to  meet  the 
complex  demands  of  the  coming  decade. 
As  a  graduate  of  Duke  University  and 
New  York  University  Law  School,  Mayor 
Lundine  brmgs  to  his  office  a  capability 
that  is  sorely  needed. 

As  Mayor  Lundine  himself  said : 

I  saw  Jamestown  going  downhill  There 
seemed  to  be  no  long-term  goals  and  no 
respect  for  the  advice  of  professional  plan- 
ners or  of  a  concerned  citizenry.  I  finally 
concluded  If  we  are  going  to  take  a  new 
direction,  we  who  have  a  stake  in  our  city's 
future  must  make  the  sacrifice  and  become 
actively  Involved. 

Stanley  Lundine  has  faced  that  chal- 
lenge and  now  assumes  office.  I  know 
that  the  j^eople  of  Jamestown  and  west- 
ern New  York  wish  him  every  success  in 
governing  the  city  of  Jamestown.  Under 
his  leadership,  Jamestown  will  move  for- 
ward. I  am  enclosing  an  article  from  the 
BuCfalo  Evening  News  commenting  on 
his  election: 

N«w  Mato*  Hopss  To  Move  Jamestown 

Jamestown.  December  22. — "Frankly.  It 
has  not  been  my  life's  ambition  to  be  mayor 
of  a  small  city,"  Stanley  N  Lundine  confided 
last  October  to  the  Jamestown  Jaycees  but 
he  win  become  exactly  that  Jan  1.  At  30,  he 
win  be  one  of  the  state's  youngest  mayors. 

Heading  a  "blue  ribbon"  Democratic  ticket 
last  month,  the  young  attorney  unseated  Re- 
publican Mayor  Charles  B.  Magnuson  by  a 
vote  of  7565  to  5830.  The  Democrats  captured 
eight  seats  on  the  12-member  City  Council. 

"I  saw  Jamestown  going  downhill."  Mr. 
Lundine  declared.  "There  seemed  to  be  no 
long-term  goals  and  no  respect  for  the  advice 
of  professional  planners  or  of  a  concerned 
citizenry.  I  finally  concluded  If  we  are  going 
to  take  a  new  direction,  we  who  have  a  stake 
In  our  city's  future  must  make  the  sacrifice 
and  become  actively  Involved. 

CORPOkATION     COtJNSEL'S     AIDE 

Mr.  Lundine's  interest  in  government  was 
given  a  boost  in  1B59  when,  at  Duke  Univer- 
sity, he  was  chosen  to  accompany  John  P. 
Kennedy,  then  a  Massachusetts  senator,  on 
a  tour  of  the  campus,  "it  was  a  day."  he  said, 
"111  never  forget  " 

After  graduating  from  New  York  Univer- 
sity Law  School,  he  returned  to  Jamestown 
to  practice  law  with  Alfred  G.  Ford  and  In 
1965  was  named  associate  corporation  coun- 
sel by  Democratic  Mayor  Frederick  H.  Dunn. 

A  native  of  Jamestown,  the  mayor-elect  is 
the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O  Elvlng  Lundine. 
His  father  is  president  of  Dowcraft  Corp.  in 
Falconer.  His  wife.  Karol.  Is  an  Elngllsh  In- 
structor at  Jamestown  Community  College. 
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wnx  ncHT  FOB  youth 
Noting  that  "Jamestown  Is  getting  the 
reputation  of  being  a  good  city  to  be  from," 
he  declared:  "To  deny  we  have  a  problem 
with  the  exodus  of  talented  youngsters  Is  to 
ignore  patent  facts." 

He  has  pledged  to  establish  a  youth  oppor- 
tunity commission  to  study  the  extent  of  th« 
problem  and  propose  solutions. 

The  mayor -elect  already  has  announced  he 
win  create  the  post  of  ombudsman  for  James- 
town "to  provide  a  direct  link  between  the 
people  and  their  government."  He  will  name 
Sam  Nalbone.  a  long-time  labor  union  repre- 
sentative. At  the  same  time,  he  said  he  will 
abolish  the  position  of  city  personnel  direc- 
tor, creating  speculation  that  Mr.  Nalbone 
win  represent  the  city  at  employee  bargain- 
ing sessions. 

CALU    rOH    IMPBOVEMKNT 

The  youthful  Democrat  advocates  merging 
city  and  county  Social  Services.  He  has  called 
on  the  county  to  provide  a  road  system  to 
serve  urban  areas  including  an  "outer  belt" 
connecting  Lakewood  and  Falconer. 

As  Planning  Commission  chairman  the  past 
two  years,  he  has  charged  capital  projects 
have  been  mismanaged. 

"There  are  a  plethora  of  federal  and  state 
aid  programs  we  have  not  looked  into,"  Mr. 
Lundine  said. 

Robert  Kennedy,  he  recalls,  was  fond  or 
quoting  George  Bernard  Shaw's  comment 
that  "some  people  8«e  things  as  they  are  and 
ask  why,  I  see  things  that  never  were  and  ask 
why  not?" 

Starting  Jan.  1.  Stanley  Lundine  plans  to 
find  out  "why  not." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Inyo, 
State  of  Callfomia,  do  hereby  commend  the 
Federal  Government.  Department  of  De- 
fense for  naming  the  Amphlblotis  Force 
Flagship  (LCC-20)   the  "USS  Mt.  Whitney". 

Passed  and  approved  this  6th  day  of  Jan- 
uary 1970. 


AMERICAN  JEWISH  COMMUNITY 
IS  CONCERNED  ABOUT  UJ3. 
POLICY  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


U.S.S.  "MOUNT  WHITNEY" 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  28,  1970 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  8, 1  had  the  privilege  of  partici- 
pating in  the  launching  of  a  new  am- 
phibious flagship  the  U.S.S.  Mount  Whit- 
ney. This  great  new  vessel,  the  first  of 
its  type  in  the  US.  fleet  was  christened 
by  the  beautiful  wife  of  Adm.  William 
I.  Martin. 

Naturally,  we  boastful  Califomians  are 
pleased  and  proud  that  this  new  ship 
was  named  after  the  highest  peak  in  the 
continental  United  States  and  wish  her 
many  years  of  safe  and  effective  action 
in  defense  of  our  country. 

I  include  as  a  portion  of  my  remarks  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors. County  of  Inyo.  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, relative  to  this  new  flagship: 

RESOLUTION    70-3 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Government  has 
built  an  Amphibious  Force  Flagship  (LCC- 
20)  :  and 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Government  has 
chosen  to  name  this  Flagship  after  the  most 
majestic  and  highest  peak  in  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada Mountain  Range:  and 

Whereas,  this  Mountain  Peak  is  the  high- 
est peak  in  the  first  48  States  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas,  this  beautiful  Mountain  Peak  is 
situated  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
County  of  Inyo,  State  of  California;  and 

Whereas,  the  County  of  Inyo  Board  of 
Supervisors  wish  to  express  their  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Federal  Government  for  naming 
this  new  Amphibious  Force  Flagship  after 
this  national  landmark: 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 


OF   N«W    TORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  28,  1970 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  leaders  of 
major  American  Jewish  organizations 
from  across  the  coimtry  gathered  in 
Washington  this  week  because  of  their 
concern  over  the  trend  of  U.S.  policy  in 
the  Middle  East. 

I  met  with  the  entire  delegation  and 
assured  them  that  I  am  in  complete 
sympathy  with  their  concern. 

Later,  I  conferred  with  two  delegates 
from  the  Niagara  Frontier,  Samuel  J. 
Weinstein  and  Donald  P.  Sheldon,  who 
elaborated  on  the  views  of  the  organiza- 
tions in  my  home  area. 

I  am  very  familiar  with  the  issues  in- 
volved in  the  Middle  East  and  I  have 
joined  with  the  dean  of  the  New  York 
delegation  (Mr.  Celler)  in  resolutions 
calling  for  UJ3.  efforts  aimed  at  obtain- 
ing peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Delegation  members  rightfully  had 
taken  issue  with  the  policy  statement  is- 
sued earUer  by  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers.  But  the  poUcy  position  was  re- 
versed in  a  statement  sent  to  the  con- 
ference by  President  Nixon.  The  Presi- 
dent emphaisized  that: 

The  United  States  does  not  intend  to  ne- 
gotiate the  terms  of  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  that  our  na- 
tional policy  is  now  back  on  the  track. 
As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
text  of  a  resolution  adopted  at  this 
week's  conference: 

Resolution  on  Peace  in  Mtodle  East 
(Adopted  by  delegates  to  the  National  Emer- 
gency Conference  on  Peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  convened  by  the  Conference  of  Presi- 
dents of  major  American  Jewish  organiza- 
tions, January  26-26,  1970,  Washington, 
D.C.) 

The  leadership  of  the  American  Jewish 
community,  gathered  in  our  naUon's  capi- 
tal, expresses  its  deep  anxiety  over  the  direc- 
tion of  United  States  poUcy  In  the  Middle 

East. 

We  do  so  as  Americans  profoundly  con- 
cerned for  ovir  country's  national  Interests: 
as  Jews  with  a  strong  sense  of  kinship  with 
our  fellow  Jews;  as  people  who  share  all 
mankind's  yearning  for  peace. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  State  of  Israel 
In  1948  the  people  and  government  of  the 
United  Statea  have  consistently  affirmed  that 
It  Is  In  America's  national  Interest  to  sup- 
port the  sovereignty  and  security  of  Israel. 
We  are  tnily  gratified  that  we  have  received 
this  day  from  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  a 
clear  re-afflrmaUon  of  this  Administration's 
friendship,  understanding  and  support  for 
Israel.  The  President  stated  that  "the  United 
States  does  not  Intend  to  negotiate  the  terms 
of  peace."  Earlier,  he  made  clear  his  belief 
that  the  Four  Powers  "cannot  dictate  a  set- 
tlement In  the  Middle  East." 
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We  believe  that  the  attempts  of  the  Pour 
Powers  to  draft  the  framework  for  a  Sflyie- 
ment  have  in  fact  impeded  the  progrraP  to- 
ward a  genuine  peace. 

We  believe  that  the  recent  specific  pro- 
posals submitted  by  our  State  Department  to 
the  Two  Power  and  Pour  Power  talks — which 
suggest:  pre-determlned  Egypt-Israel  and 
Jordan-Israel  borders:  that  Jordan  share  in 
the  administration  of  Jerusalem:  and  that 
the  Arab  refugees  be  repatriated  under  a 
formula  that  would  flood  Israel  with  those 
bent  upon  Its  destruction — endanger  the 
security  of  Israel  and  imperil  the  cause  of  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace  In  the  Middle  East. 
These  proposals  should  be  withdrawn  forth- 
with so  that  the  Arab-Israeli  negotiations 
which  President  Nixon  has  called  for  will 
indeed  be  undertaken  without  pre-condi- 
tions. 

Peace  m  the  Middle  East  can  be  attained 
only  If  Israel  is  recognized  by  her  Arab 
neighbors  as  a  sovereign  state  with  mutually 
agreed  upon  secure  borders;  only  if  the  na- 
tions which  fought  the  war  make  the  peace, 
negotiating  freely;  only  If  the  Arab  lust  for 
vengeance  is  abeindoned. 

In  light  of  the  massive  arms  shipments  to 
Arab  states  by  the  Soviet  Union,  Prance  and 
other  countries.  It  is  Imperative  that  the 
United  States  continue  to  support  the  secu- 
rity of  Israel  with  the  military  equipment  she 
so  urgently  requires. 

We  believe  that  the  role  of  America  in  the 
Middle  East  Is  to  bring  the  parties  together 
in  direct  negotiations;  to  stand  firm  against 
Soviet  pressure,  and  above  aU  to  provide  Is- 
rael with  sufficient  economic  and  military 
strength  to  deter  any  Arab  ruler  from 
aggression. 

We  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  achievement 
ol  a  Just  and  lasting  peace,  fulfllUng  the 
divine  promise  spoken  by  the  immortal 
prophet  of  Israel:  Nation  shaU  not  lift  up 
sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn 
war  any  more. 


THE  STAR-LEDGER  SELECTED 
FOR  AWARDS 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    KEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  28,  1970 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  de- 
lighted to  note  that  the  Star-L««ger,  the 
outstanding  newspaper  published  in 
Newark,  N.J.,  recently  received  the  New 
Jersey  Press  Association  awards  for  best 
editorial  and  best  feature  reporting.  We 
all  look  to  the  editorials  of  our  daily 
newspapers  to  provide  Informed  amd  rea- 
soned opinion  on  Issues  important  to  the 
people  in  the  communities  they  serve. 
That  the  Star-Ledger  has  more  than  ful- 
filled this  responsibility  is  evident  from 
the  citation  on  the  editorial  award  that: 

Star-Ledger  editorials  are  solid,  hard- 
hitting and  there  Is  never  any  doubt  as  to 
the  paper's  editorial  position.  All  are  marked 
by  a  high  degree  of  purpose,  clarity  and 
audacity,  which  readers  resi>ect. 

I  insert  an  article  describing  the 
awards,  from  the  Star-Ledger  of  Janu- 
ary 17,  1970,  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Two  Pibst-Place  Awakds  Won  bt 

STAB-LEDGEa 

The  Star-Ledger  received  awards  for  best 
editorial  and  best  feature  reporting,  in  the 
New  Jersey  Press  Association  contest  for 
newspapers.  It  was  announced  yesterday. 

The  awards  were  presented  last  night  at  a 
dinner  highlighting  the  association's  annual 
meeting  In  the  Dennis  Hotel.  Atlantic  City. 
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\n  editorial  entitled  'Reversing  the  Tide" 
bv  Star-L-edger  edilonal  ptge  editor  Neal 
Cocchla  was  awarded  tlrsc  place  by  tlie 
judges  The  Verona  l^lan,  a  page  one  news 
feature  on  the  busing  or  Newaric  schctol  chil- 
dren to  Verona,  by  Suir-Ledger  education 
writer  Robert  J  Braun  w m  first  pri/^  in  tiie 
best  reportmg-fea-.ure  category 

The  judges'  comment  on  the  best  edlDon&l 
were  St.ir-Ledger  editorials  are  solid,  hard- 
hitting and  there  is  ne-.er  any  doubt  as  vo 
the  paoer  s  editorial  pavilion  AU  are  marked 
by  a  high  degree  or  purp-te.  cl.vrlty.  audacity, 
which  readers  respect   I  am  sure  " 

A  special  report  on  Toduv  s  Bndes  in  The 
Sund.iv  Star-Ledger  by  staff  writer  Nancy 
Razen  toofe  second  pi  ice  in  the  category  of 
best  column  of  interest  to  wnien 
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HON.  ROBERT  C.  McEWEN 

■  F    NEW     V     SK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  2&.  1970 

Mr.  McEWEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  today 
supporting  President  Nixons  veto  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  s  appropriations  bill  I  coi\sider 
the  veto,  while  it  may  hurt  in  the  .short 
run.  as  necessar>-  to  the  long-rai.ge  bene- 
fit of  public  education 

Within  the  pa.st  5  days.  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  deliver  two  speeches  in  my 
congressional  district  on  the  subject  of 
the  HEW  appropriations  bill  The  first 
was  delivered  before  the  Oswego  County 
School  Boards  Association  in  Oswego, 
NY  and  the  second  was  before  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  Potsdam  and 
Canton.  NY  ,  in  Potsdam 

Because  I  feel  this  legislation  is  so  cru- 
cial to  all  Americans.  I  am  Inserting  here 
for  the  Record  the  two  speeches: 
Speech  by  Concrzssm^n  Robert  C   McEwen 

Of  overriding  concern  to  most  persons  in- 
volved In  our  educational  system  — teachers, 
administrators,  elected  officials — Is  the  mat- 
ter of  financing  adequate  educations  for  the 
children  of  our  country 

As  inflation  has  spiralled  ever  higher  in  the 
decade  of  the  60s  the  problem  has  grown 
more  and  more  critical  Where  will  the 
money  come  from'  Property  taxes  at  the 
local    level,    state   tild.    federal   aid' 

There  is  general  agreement  that  In  most 
are.'is  property  taxes  have  reached  a  peak  and 
can  go  no  higher  without  becoming  conflsca- 
torv 

States,  with  thetr  fairly  limited  access  to 
tax  sources,  also  are  near  the  maximum 

The  federal  govemmenf  With  the  federal 
government.  It  U  a  matter  of  priorities — de- 
fenae.  educaUon  health,  welfare,  highways, 
pollution,  control  of  crime 

Because  even  at  the  federal  level  we  can- 
not tax  indefinitely  E^•en  at  the  federal  level 
we  cannot  continue  to  spend  that  which  we 
do  not  have  So  It  Is  h  matter  of.  as  I  say. 
prlorltlee 

And  one  priority  at  this  time.  In  fact,  the 
number  one  domeatlc  priority.  Is  inflation. 

Inflation  will  coat  the  average  family  of 
four  $2,400  more  this  year  to  live  than  It  did 
In  1960  If  It  Is  not  halted,  many  families 
and  many  buslnesaes  will  be  ruined  and  the 
nation  will  face  a  major  disaster 

And  that  brings  me  down  to  what  I  want 
to  talk  about  gpeclflcally  tonight — the  HEW 
approprlaUons  bill  with  Its  1126  billion 
above  budget  fund  largely  for  education 

The  bill  win  soon  be  sent  to  the  President. 
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The  President  has  made  It  totally  cle.ir  that 
he  will  veto  It,  largely  because  of  that  extra 
amount  of  money 

Let's  look  for  a  moment  and  .see  what 
his  reasoning  is  Because  it  certainly  Is  dif- 
ferent from  the  reasoning  of  the  very  power- 
ful education  lobby  tTiat  Is  working  hard  to 
round  up  enough  votes  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate  to  override  that  veto 

Let  me  quote  from  .i  letter  that  was  sent 
to  me  by  Creed  Black,  an  .Asslst-mt  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  snd  Welfare  I  am 
assured  that  It  repre.sents  the  views  of  both 
Secret^irv  Finch  and  Pre.sldent  Nixon 

P.iS3age  of  the  propotetl  HEAV-I^ibor-OEO 
bill  in  Its  present  form  Is  not  In  the  best 
interests  of  the  Department  or  the  Nation 
Our  opposition  to  the  Health.  Educ:itlon.  and 
Welfare  portion  of  the  bill  Is  ha.sed  on  the 
following  considerations 

1  The  bill  would  Incre.ise  inflationary 
pressure*  by  adding  almost  91  3  billion  to 
the  HEW  budget  proposed  by  President  Nixon. 

2  The  proposed  additional  funding  comes 
too  late  In  the  year  for  the  additional  money 
to  be  wisely  spent 

3  Most  of  the  proposed  Increases  go  to 
marginal  or  misdirected  progr.\ms  wh.ch  need 
to  be  overhauled,  not  expanded 

4.  Other  portlon.s  of  the  proposed  Increases 
go  to  low  priority  programs  which  can  be 
safely  deferred  until  Inflation  is  checked 

5  While  compounding  the  mist. ikes  of  the 
p.xst.  the  Increases  Ignore  the  need  for  new 
directions  In  the  future 

6  Most  of  the  increa.ses  are  In  mandatory 
formula  grant  programs  ■' 

But  now.  lets  get  Into  specifics,  namely 
the  specific  reason  why  the  educa'lon  lobby 
seefca  u>  override  the  veto 

The  reason  Is  "Impacted  aid  " 

Impacted  aid,  as  you  know,  is  the  short 
term  for  aid  to  federally  affected  school  dis- 
tricts—districts which  have  children  whose 
parents   are    federal    employees 

I  do  not  have  t:i  go  Into  the  details  of 
what  this  program  Is  all  about  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  it  has  grown  over  the  years  In  size 
and  scope  to  the  point  where  now  It  Is  a 
sacred  cow  Pew  Congressmen  dare  oppose 
It.  few  dare  to  recommend  changes. 

Yet  the  fact  Is  that  Impacted  aid  Is  an  un- 
fair program.  It  gives  large  sums  of  money 
to  some  quite  we-ilthy  districts  In  fact,  the 
wealthiest  county  per  capita  In  the  nation. 
Montgomery  County  Maryland,  gets  the 
largest   amount   of   impacted   aid 

On  the  other  hand,  many  very  f>oor.  very 
needy  school  districts  get  none  In  fact. 
Montgomery  County.  Maryland.  In  1968.  re- 
ceived 85  8  million,  and  the  nation's  100 
pofirest    counties    received    $3  2    million 

Some  school  districts  would  go  bankrupt 
without  It.  but  some  use  it  to  keep  property 
taxes  abnormally   low  purely  for  frills 

The  program  needs  reform  Period  And 
I  can  tell  you  tonight  that  HEW,  which  had 
the  respected  Battelle  Memorial  Institute  of 
Columbus  Ohio,  do  a  thorough  study  of  the 
situation,  will  urge  C-ongrees  to  make  m.ijor 
ref<irm3  this  year 

But  getting  back  to  the  program  as  it  now 
stands,  in  1968  the  Congress  appropriated 
525  million  dollars  for  It  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  31.  19«e  Last  year  the  Congress  ap- 
propriated nothing  It  Just  dragged  Its  feet. 
A  bill  that  should  have  been  sent  to  the 
President  by  June  31  has  not  been  sent  to 
him  yet  with  more  than  half  of  the  year 
already  gone 

That  bin  contains  $600  million  for  Im- 
pacted iUd  compared  to  $620  million  last 
year  This  Is  an  Increase  of  $80  million  But 
more  than  that.  It  Is  an  Increase  of  $400 
million  over  the  budget  figures  that  had  been 
recommended  for  this  year  by  President 
Johnson  before  he  went  out  of  office  and  that 
was  adhered  to  by  the  Nixon  Administration. 

The  reason  for  the  big  budget  decrease  Is 
that    It    provides    only    for    school    dlatrlctB 
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which  have  children  whose  parents  work  and 
live  on  federal  land  In  other  words,  for 
those  people  who  p.iy  no  taxes  either  directly 
or  Indirectly  toward   'he  supp<5rt  of  schools 

Traditionally.  Congress  has  paid  for  an- 
other category,  too:  this  Is  for  children  whose 
parent  or  parents  are  federal  employees,  but 
who  do  not  also  live  on  federal  land. 

.^nd  that,  you  see.  is  the  rub. 

The  quesUon  Is,  should  the  federal  govern- 
ment subsidize  school  districts  whose  chll- 
aren's  parents  are  already  providing  a  tax 
base'' 

HEW  thinks  not,  although  admittedly 
there  ;ue  a  few  districts  which  really  need 
It 

Ciingressmen  who  live  in  districts  getting 
this  help  may  have  varying  opinions,  but  all 
are  under  prefasure  to  vote  for  It. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  and  In 
ordinary  years,  there  might  be  some  Justifica- 
tion for  asking  for  the  $600  million  But  these 
ore  neither  ordinary  circumstances  noc 
ordin.iry  years 

We  are  in  the  middle  of  an  Inflation  A 
basic  p«irt  of  controlling  Inflation  Is  keeping 
federaJ  spending  under  control  and  balancing 
the  federal  budget 

The  Pre.sldent  Is  determined  to  do  this  In 
his  State  of  the  Union  Mess.ige  yesterday, 
he  told  us  bluntly  that  "to  present  and  stay 
within  a  balanced  budget  requires  hard  de- 
cisions It  means  rejecting  spending  pro- 
grams which  would  benefit  some  of  the  peo- 
ple when  their  net  effect  would  result  In  prlc« 
increases  for  all  of  the  people." 

Clearly,  the  President  thinks  the  HEW 
budget  falls  within  that  category 

But  since  we  have  inflation,  the  question 
Is  asked.  "Shouldn't  we  finance  the  schools 
adequately  enough  to  overcome  the  adverse 
effects  of  it?" 

The  answer  seems  to  be,  "You  can't,  at 
least  not  at  the  current  rate  of  inflation  " 

Let  me  quote  from  School  Management 
magazine  of  this  month. 

I  quote  "Until  Inflation  cools  down,  school 
districts  that  increase  spending  will.  In  ef- 
fect, simply  be  spinning  their  wheels;  school 
districts  that  fail  to  Increase  spending  will 
face  program  cutbacks.  While  many  adminis- 
trators complain  bitterly,  these  days,  about 
the  adverse  effect  on  education  of  the  Nixon 
Administration's  tough  anti-Inflation  meas- 
ures, the  cost  of  education  Index  makes  It 
abundantly  clear  that  Inflation  Itself  is  far 
more  damaging  than  any  of  the  att«mpts  to 
bring  It  under  control." 

It  seems  clear  then,  that  the  President's 
efforts  to  curb  Inflation,  while  they  may  hurt 
in  the  short  run.  are  necessary  to  the  long 
range  benefit  of  public  education. 

For  that  reason  alone.  I  feel  Justified  in 
supporting  this  veto.  And  I  shall. 

But.  please,  before  you  ride  me  out  of  here 
on  a  rail,  don't  think  either  I  or  the  President 
Is  completely  heartle.'is 

I  feel  sure  that  If  the  veto  is  sustained  the 
Congress  will  be  asked  to  find  a  compromise 
between  the  figure  In  the  President's  budget 
and  the  figure  In  the  bill  Nobody  wants  to 
see  schools  closed  or  children  deprived.  I  am 
convinced  It  will  not  happen. 

There  Is  one  other  question  that  I  am  asked 
about  the  President's  action,  and  that  has  to 
do  with  mandatory  spending. 

Many  persons  asked.  "Why  doesn't  the 
President  sign  the  bill  and  then  Just  not  al- 
locate all  the  funds'"" 

Now,  it  Is  true  that  this  can  be  done  In 
some  cases,  but  this  case  is  different  Moat 
of  the  money  contained  in  the  extra  $1  26 
billion  Is  In  the  form  of  mandatory  grants 

The  President's  own  lawyers  at  the  Justice 
Department  have  ruled  that  In  these  cases 
he  has  no  discretionary  powers:  he  must 
spend  the  money.  If  he  does  not.  then  the 
Courts  can  force  him  to. 

It  Is  that  simple  that  It  Is  another  powerful 
reason  for  the  veto 
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Finally,  the  question  is  asked.  "Supposing 
the  veto  is  overridden,  then  what?  " 

The  answer  is  that  the  President  will  then 
be  forced  to  cut  spending  In  the  HEW  budget 
wherever  he  can.  Unfortunately,  there  is 
likely  to  be  in  the  area  of  medical  research 
and  "other  programs  that  may  be  even  more 
essential  than  the  impacted  aid  program. 

I  am  sure  none  of  us  here  wants  that. 

In  closing,  let  me  repeat  what  I  said  at  the 
beginning.  It  is  a  matter  of  priorities.  Our 
first  priority  Is  solving  the  inflation  problem. 

To  do  that  will  take  difficult  decisions  on 
the  part  of  the  President  and  on  the  part  of 
those  who  believe  like  he  does. 

My  decision,  as  I  say.  Is  to  support  the 
veto  In  the  long  run,  actions  like  these,  un- 
pleasant as  they  may  be,  heartless  as  they 
mav  be  made  to  appear,  will  save  the  value 
of  our  currency  and  will  Insure  the  perpetua- 
tion of  a  sound  public  school  system. 


Remarks   of    Congressman    Robert   C.   Mc- 

EWEN.       BEFORE      THE      LEAGUE      OF      WOMEN 

Voters 

I  welcomed  your  invitation  to  again  meet 
with  you,  and  It  Is,  Indeed,  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  be  here. 

Meeting,  as  we  are,  in  close  proximity  to 
four  fine  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and 
seeing  before  me  so  many  who  are  closely 
associated  with  these  colleges.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  this  would  be  an  appropriate  place 
to  speak  on  the  subject  of  education. 

I  believe  that  the  time  Is  right  also,  for  the 
announced  Intention  of  our  President  to  veto 
the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Appro- 
priation Bill,  and  the  anticipated  vote  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  sustain  or  over- 
ride such  a  veto,  are  much  in  the  news  at 
this  lime.  I  would  also  add  that  there  are 
those  who  have  high  hopes  of  making  It  a 
political  Issue  In  the  coming  campaigns. 

But  before  we  do  that,  and  in  the  calm 
and  nonpartisan  environment  of  this  meet- 
ing there  are  some  thoughts  that  I  would 
like  to  share  with  you.  Following  that.  I 
shall  expect  vour  questions  and  comments. 
I  know  by  my  experience  from  past  meet- 
ings with  vou  ladies  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters.  I  shall  not  be  disappointed,  for  while 
mv  answer*  vrill  not  be  as  edifying  as  we 
might  both  wish,  I  know  that  your  questions 
and  comments  will  be  stimulating  to  me. 

The  education  of  our  young  people  Is  a 
tradition  which  dates  from  the  earliest  days 
of  our  country  The  right  to  an  education  has 
always  been  considered  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance from  the  days  of  the  colonies, 
throughout  the  development  of  the  States 
up  through  the  present. 

Historically,  the  responsibility  for  educa- 
tion has  rested  with  the  local  communities. 
Gradually  the  States  became  Involved  and 
then  in  1965  the  Federal  government  became 
involved  on  a  large  scale.  The  Federal  and 
State  roles,  however,  have  been  and  ehoxM 
continue  to  be  supplementary  to  tJie  efforts 
of  the  local  community  or  school  dUtrlct. 
This  practice  assures  us  that  we  will  have  a 
strong  voice  In  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren—a process  that  Is  popularly  known  as 
local  control  of  education.  Local  control  is 
an  all  encompassing  term  which  Includes  the 
financing  of  education,  and  some  of  the  as- 
pects of  school  administration.  Today  I  am 
concerned  with  the  financial  aspects  of  local 
control  because  financial  problems  cannot  be 
solved  Just  merely  by  talking  and  planning— 
It  takes  action. 

Each  community  has  a  responsibility  to 
provide  the  best  education  possible  for  its 
children.  As  I  have  mentioned  before,  this 
is  a  tradition  but  it  is  also  an  obUgatton. 
America  is  still  a  country  where  we  provide 
for  ourselves.  The  role  the  State  and  Federal 
governments  is  playing  is  indeed  large  in 
terms  of  overaU  dollars  spent,  but  It  is  not 
in  any  way  designed  to  take  the  place  of 
local  initiative.  In  terms  of  education,  there 
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is  a  partnership  which  has  developed  and 
one  m  which  the  Federal  government  Is  defi- 
nitely a  Junior  partner. 

I  do  not  think  It  can  be  denied  that  there 
Is  a  financial  crisis  today  in  education.  Rev- 
enue   for    schools    has    become    more    and 
more  difficult  to  acquire.  Many  school  dis- 
tricts have  taxed  as  much  as  possible.  Others 
are  reluctant  to  seek  school  bond  issues  be- 
cause they  are  consistently  turned  down  by 
the  voters.  At  the  1969  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Association   of   School   Administrators 
money  was  one  of  the  top  Issues.  Many  of 
the  nearly  30.000  school  leaders  attending 
the  conference  thought  it  was  the  most  Im- 
portant issue.   Speakers  consistently   men- 
tioned financial  problems  as  associated  with 
many  of  the  other  problems  in  their  school 
districts  and  States.  The  financial  problems 
we   have  here   are   shared  by  a   significant 
number  of  districts  throughout  the  country. 
In   Youngstown,   Ohio,   the   voters   refused 
school  bond  issue  after  another,   and  the 
result  wras  that  schools  had  to  be  closed. 
Who  was  hurt  by  this  situation?  The  children 
made  up  the  class  hours  during  the  summer, 
but  I  think  educators  will  agree  that  a  two 
month   recess   In   the   middle   of   the    year 
should  be  avoided.  Many  families  had  to  re- 
arrange   their    summer    plans    because    of 
school    teachers   were   inconvenienced    and 
the  life  of  the  community   was  disrupted. 
Voters  finally  did  pass  a  bond  issue  and  the 
problem    was    resolved    temporarily.    Other 
school  districts  have  been  and  are  in  danger 
of  closing.  Others  have  to  be  satisfied  with 
teachers  who  are  wllUng  to  work  for  an  in- 
adequate salary,  and  to  be  content  with  un- 
satisfactory physical  equipment  and  build- 
ings   I  am  confident   that   the  number  of 
school  districts  with  similar  or  even  identi- 
cal problems  with  those  here  would  be  quite 
large  There  are  problems  within  every  State, 
and  i  think  it  could  be  said  that  every  State 
is  working  on  solutions  to  them. 

The  Federal  role  in  education  is  Indeed 
expanding.  During  the  school  year  1967-68. 
the   Federal    government   provided    $2,271,- 
909  000  to  the  revenues  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  This  accounted  for 
7  7%  of  the  revenue  of  public  schools.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  State  provided  40.3% 
of  the  total  and  local  sources  provided  52':'<, 
of  the  total.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Federal 
government   Is   definitely  the   Junior   part- 
ner in  the  financing  of  education.  In  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  Federal  government 
provided  4.4%   of  the  total  revenues.  As  I 
am  sure  you  are  aware,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment has  a  mulUtude  of  programs  for  edu- 
cation  Each  with  Its  own  set  of  guidelines 
and  priorities.  Probably  the  most  ambitious 
in  its  goal  is  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Act— Assistance  for  Disadvantaged 
Children.  Title  n  of  the  ESEA  during  the 
first  2  years  of  its  existence  has  allowed  the 
procurement  of  over  45  million  textbooks  and 
library  books  by  schools  to  help  stock  li- 
braries and  provide  the  latest  teaching  ma- 
terials to  even  the  most  rural  school.  BlUn- 
gual  programs  have  made  breakthroughs  In 
language    barriers    that    previously    meant 
many  children  could  not  understand  their 
teachers  and  never  achieved   according  to 
their  potential. 

Other  programs  provide  assistance  to 
school  districts  which  are  over-burdened  be- 
cause of  non-taxable  Federal  property.  Over 
the  last  ten  years.  Federal  ouUays  for  edu- 
cation have  gone  from  $2  billion  In  1960  to 
an  estimated  $9.8  billion  for  1970.  These  fig- 
ures include  not  only  programs  administered 
bv  the  OfBce  of  Education,  but  those  which 
are  considered  as  education  in  other  agen- 
cies. I.e..  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  etc. 

Even  with  an  expenditure  as  large  as 
nearly  •lO  billion,  the  funds  spent  for  edu- 
cation amount  to  only  5%  of  the  total  Fed- 
eral budget.  This  Is  obvious  evidence  that 
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education  still  remains  the  responsibility  of 
the  SUte  and  local  sector  rather  than  the 
Federal  government. 

As  Important  as  education  Is  in  this  coun- 
try, we  have  a  multitude  of  other  problems 
which  mtist  be  solved.  Some  of  the  most 
devastating  are  those  of  poverty,  health  and 
pollution.  The  poverty  cycle  which  traps  mil- 
lions of  Americans  is  a  national  problem 
which  mtist  receive  a  high  priority  If  we  are 
to  reduce  both  Its  numljers  and  its  severity. 
The  breakdown  In  health  care  in  this  coun- 
try has  caused  a  health  crisis  which  mtist  be 
given  a  high  priority  If  every  American  Is  to 
have  an  equal  opportunity  to  Uve  a  healthy 
and  happy  life.  And,  of  course,  pollution  is  a 
menace  which  all  of  you  know  first  hand, 
and  one  which  must  be  given  the  highest 
priority  If  we  are  not  to  turn  America  Into 
a  wasteland.  Indeed,  there  are  many  pro- 
grams which  must  necessarily  receive  a 
higher  priority  than  education  in  the  Fed- 
eral framework. 

If  we  stop  and  think  about  programs 
which  are  supported  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment and  are  operating  here  in  St.  LawTence 
Cotmty.  we  can  see  worthy  programs  which 
could  benefit  many  people  If  they  were  en- 
larged. For  example,  the  manpower  training 
programs  are  an  essential  part  of  our  at- 
tempts to  eliminate  poverty.  The  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed  often  need  only 
to  learn  a  marketable  skill  to  be  able  to 
raise  themselves  out  of  poverty.  The  nurse 
training  program  here  Is  a  good  example  of 
a  profession  which  can  be  learned — the  re- 
sult of  which  benefits  the  individual  with  a 
steady  Income  and  the  rewards  of  self-satis- 
faction and  the  community  with  a  supply 
of  well-qualified  people  to  provide  the  vital 
service. 

Additional  funds  for  water  pollution  would 
benefit  the  entire  community.  AddiUonal 
funds  for  student  loan  programs  would  en- 
able more  of  our  young  people  to  go  on  to 
college  either  here  or  away.  Urban  renewal 
programs  would  help  our  towns  and  benefit 
each  one  of  us  and  especially  those  living 
in  certain  areas.  And  probably  one  of  the 
potentially  most  effective  programs  to  help 
us  are  those  which  encourage  economic  de- 
velopment. Under  these  programs,  Industry 
Is  encouraged  to  locate  in  rural  areas  thereby 
providing  Jobs  for  local  people  and  addi- 
tional revenue  for  businesses  In  the  com- 
mtinltles  as  well  as  the  families  Involved. 

Like  Tennyson's  brook,  I  have  wandered. 
From  education,  I  appear  to  have  digressed 
to  poverty,  health  and  pollution;  manpower 
training  programs  and  MDTA's  licensed  prac- 
tical nurse  training  program,  in  particular; 
the  abatement  of  water  pollution,  urban  re- 
newal and  economic  development. 

These,  too.  are  priority  needs.  They  cer- 
tainly are  If  you  happen  to  be  the  family 
living  In  poverty,  or  the  person  in  need  of 
health  services,  or  the  community  with  urban 
blight  or  facing  the  loss  of  potable  water  sup- 
ply, or  the  man  in  need  of  training  to  equip 
himself  with  an  employable  skill,  or  the 
woman  who  wants  to  help  herself  and  serve 
others  as  a  licensed  practical  nurse.  Depend- 
ing on  our  own  location  and  situation,  pri- 
orities appear  somewhat  differently  to  each 
of  us. 

Thus,  I  should  not  evidence  surprise  if 
school  administrators  find  that  the  road  of 
least  resistance  is  to  blame  the  State  or 
Federal  governments  for  their  fiscal  prob- 
lems. And  consequently  to  sit  back  and  wait 
for  the  State  and  Federal  governments  to 
to  solve  them. 

Your  Congressman,  from  his  particular  lo- 
cation and  situation,  tries  to  see  all  of  these 
priority  needs,  while  at  the  same  time,  view- 
ing them  all  In  relation  to  what  he  sees 
as  our  number  one  domestic  priority— con- 
trol of  inflation.  For  InflaUon  has  hurt  us 
aU. 
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For  the  average  family  of  four.  It  now 
cixsts  t2  400  per  year  more  for  living  ex- 
penses than  It  did  Just  ten  years  ago  This 
statement  I  ani  sure  will  come  as  no  sur- 
prise to  you  ladles  whose  many  duties  in- 
clude that  of  being  the  family  purchasing 
agent 

That  siuiie  inflation,  the  flre«  of  which 
were  fueled  by  rhls  decade's  large  Federal 
budget  deficits  during  prior  years,  haa  most 
cruelly  robbed  the  poor,  the  welfare  recipient 
and  trie  senior  citizen  living  upon  a  limited 
and  fixed  uieome 

So.  too.  this  same  inflation  has  been  costly 
•u  oiir  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation This  months  Issue  of  "School  Man- 
agement '  says.  Inflation  is  roaring  through 
education's  fiscal  fore.st  illce  a  Are  blazing  out 
of  control  Dollars  spent  for  txwlcs.  buildings, 
.'ialar.es  and  services  are  going  up  In  smoke  " 
The  article  then  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
our  cost  of  education  index  shows  this  year's 
increase  to  be  nearly  13  "  over  1968  69  Last 
sear,  the  -irticle  points  out.  school  spending 
increased  11  "  .  but.  says  the  article.  'While 
spei.dlng  reached  record  heights  In  1968  69. 
s^>  did  inflation,  which  rose  nearly  10  index 
poin  s  ur  almost  7"  .  wiping  out  much  of 
the  1 1       increase  In  spending   " 

We  must  give  top  priority  to  curbing  In- 
flation Our  efforts  in  this  are  unflnlahed 
tind  success  Is  still  In  doubt 

We  must  get  Inflation  under  control  be- 
fore It  crushes  those  Individuals  most  vul- 
nerable We  must  get  inflation  under  control 
before  it  destroys  the  nation's  ca[>aclty  fox 
social  progress 


THE   52D  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DEUNEY 

or  ifxw  Touc 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENT.ATU'ES 

Tuesday.  January  27.  1970 

Mr.  DEIANEY.  hLr.  Speaker,  once 
a^ain.  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  Join  my  colleagues  In  celebrating  that 
historic  day  52  years  ago  when  the  noble 
Ukrainian  people  proclaimed  their  Inde- 
pendence. 

These  gallant  lovers  of  freedom  have 
been  fighting  Russians  since  1667.  when 
the  czars  first  began  annexing  their 
lands,  and  since  that  time  their  soil  has 
been  nourished  by  the  blood  of  Ukrainian 
patriots. 

On  January  22.  1918,  the  dreams  har- 
bored for  centuries  were  fulfilled  when 
the  Ukrainian  lands  were  united  into  one 
Independent  and  sovereign  nation,  and 
the  Act  of  Independence  and  Union  was 
proclaimed  In  Kiev,  their  national 
capital. 

It  Is  one  of  the  great  tragedies  of  hls- 
tor>-  that  the  freedom  of  these  magnifi- 
cent people  was  destined  to  be  short  lived 
The  Bolshevik  government  which  seized 
power  following  the  overthrow  of  the 
czars,  moved  quickly  to  conquer  the 
Ukraine  Por  3 '2  years  these  valiant  peo- 
ple defended  their  homeland  against  the 
onslaught  of  the  Communist  hordes,  but 
were  finally  overwhelmed  by  full  might 
of  the  fanatic  Red  forces. 

Although  prisoners  in  their  own  land 
today,  neither  political  repression  nor 
religious  persecution  by  their  oppressors 
csm  destroy  the  intense  desire  for  free- 
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dom    which    bums   so    brightly   In   the 
hearts  of  these  great  people 

As  we  celebrate  this  anniversarj'.  it  is 
a  privilege  to  join  with  freedom-loviiig 
people  ever>-vihere  to  salute  the  courage. 
patriotism,  and  profound  dedication  to 
liberty  which  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Ukrainian  character,  and  an  inspiration 
to  all  mankind.  I  share  their  hope  that 
the  peaceful  liberation  of  their  homeland 
vinll  be  soon  realized 
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THE  YOUNG  KENTUCKIANS 


CONGRESSMAN   CONYERS     1970 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  28.  1970 

Mr  CONYERS  Mr  Speaker,  as  in  the 
past  I  am  sending  this  year  to  my  constit- 
uents a  questionnaire  designed  to  out- 
line for  me  the  opinions  of  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Michigan.  A 
number  of  my  colleagues  have  asked  me 
for  a  list  of  the  questions  I  will  ask  For 
their  Iniormation  I  am  including  the 
questionnaire  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. The  title  of  it  is  "Congressman 
Conyers  Wants  Your  Opinion." 

The  text  follows: 

CONCSXSSMAN    CONYERS'    1970 

QuEsnoNNAnu: 
I    NATIONAL  paioarriKS 

1  Do  you  feel  we  should  spend  more  on 
lai  housing  ibi  education  (ci  welfare  idi 
Job  training  lei  other  domestic  problems? 
(Circle'  ■* 

2.  Do  you  feel  the  Federal  government 
should  make  It  its  highest  responsibility  to 
insure  that  there  are  Jobs  for  everyone  who 
wants  to  work'' 

3  Has  any  member  of  your  family  been 
lald-off  during  the  past  year,  and  doee  It 
appear  that  they  will  be  anytime  In  the  near 
future' 

4.  Should  we  reduce  annual  spending  on 
lai  Vietnam  ((30  bin  (bi  space  program 
(M  bll)  (c)  military  {$70  bll)  (d)  foreign 
aid  ( (2  bU  I   ( Circle  i  7 

It      VIETNAM 

A  Do  you  support?  1  Immediate  with- 
drawal of  all  American  forces.  3  Continued 
withdrawal  at  the  present  level? 

B  Do  you  feel  President  Nixon  Is  sincere 
about  ending  the  war? 

in      VOLtJNTT^    ABMT 

1  E)o  you  favor  replacing  the  draft  with 
a  volunteer  army'' 

rv     PKXSIDENT    NtXON 

1  Do  you  feel  President  Nixon's  attitudes 
towards  blacks  has  Improved'' 

2  Do  you  feel  President  Nixon  has  further 
fKjlarlied  the  nation'' 

V      LAW    CNrtjRCCMXl«T 

1  Do  you  feel  that  there  are  underlying 
ciuses  that  account  for  the  increase  in  crime 
in  the  streets'* 

2  Is    police    abuse    and    brutality    on    the 

increase'' 

n.    VOTtNO 

1     Should    the   voting   age   b«   lowered    to 

eighteen'' 

Vn.     MIDOLK    EABT 

1  Do  you  favor  direct  negotiations  between 
the  .Arabs  and  Israelis  to  end  the  conflict  in 
the  Middle  Ea«t? 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

or    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  28.  1970 

Mr.  SNYDER  Mr  Speaker.  Kentucky 
has  given  some  of  her  finest  young  men 
to  the  war  in  "ietnam  Some  have  paid 
the  supreme  sacrifice,  their  lives;  others 
have  been  wounded:  while  others  have 
had  to  underlie  the  grinding,  behind-the- 
lines  support  action  which  is  often  so 
difHcult  because  of  the  boredom  inher- 
ent in  such  tasks  All  these  men  are  brave 
and  fine  representatives  of  the  Bluegrass 
State  and  of  America. 

In  the  December  1969  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  magazine,  there  Is  an  arti- 
cle by  Hal  Drake,  entitled  "The  Young 
Kentuckians,"  which  tells  the  story  of  a 
group  of  young  men  from  CarroUton. 
Ky ,  whose  National  Guard  unit  was 
called  up  to  war  in  Vietnam,  These  men 
of  the  138th  Artillery-  deserve  our  praise 
and  our  thanks.  The  article  follows: 

THX  TOtJNO  Kentockians 
(By  Hal  Drake) 

They  all  spoke  with  the  same  dry  and 
friendly  accent  about  the  same  things — the 
same  town,  the  same  high  school,  the  same 
girls 

One  at  tbecn  turned  down  a  portable 
phonograph  playing  Hank  Williams'  "Therell 
Be  No  Teardrops  Tonight"  and  offered  an 
open  can  of  warm  beer  to  a  visitor,  "Here. 
We'll  make  a  Kentucklan  out  of  you.  Ken- 
tuckians drink  beer." 

All  the  youngsters  who  sat  behind  a  track- 
mounted  156mm  howitzer — a  ponderous  ma- 
chine that  reeembles  a  rolling  pillbox — were 
frotn  CarroUton.  Ky.  A  year  before,  they  were 
working  on  highways,  raising  hell  at  drlve- 
1ns  and  r"»>''"B  marriage  plans.  Then  they 
got  the  word — by  radio,  telephone  or  word 
of  mouth.  No  Okore  once-a-week  meetings 
at  the  National  Guard  Armory  In  CarroU- 
ton This  was  It;  they  were  in.  The  138th 
ArtUlery  was  called  up — even  If  everybody 
in  It  had  Just  sweated  out  the  long  Pueblo 
crisis,  as  their  older  brothers  had  once  barely 
cleared  the   Berlin   Blockade. 

They  were  rudely  and  swiftly  dumped  Into 
a  fourth  dimension  called  Vietnam — and 
now  sat  on  a  mountain  that  had  been  be- 
headed and  stripped  by  buUdoeers,  an  awful 
place  called  Fire  Support  Base  Bastogne 

A  fire  base  Is  a  cocked  mac«  of  crushing 
firepower — a  compact  but  powerful  concen- 
tration of  artillery  that  can  ttirow  a  heavy 
package  of  steel-Jacketed  explosive  in  any 
direction  Below  the  Kentuckians.  a  battery 
of  large  stnd  deafening  175mm  howitzers  were 
making  life  uncomfortable  and  perhaps  very 
short  for  crouching  enemy  In  the  A  Shau 
Valley  The  smaller  guns  of  the  National 
Guard  outfit  were  spidered  In  aU  dlrecUona. 
at  the  low-lying  cowl  of  thickly-forested 
mountains  around  the  fire  base. 

The  youngsters  from  CarroUton  had  noth- 
ing to  do;  they  had  not  fired  since  the  previ- 
ous afternoon,  when  the  forward  obeerver 
saw  some  flgurea  niovlng  through  a  nearby 
treellne  He  instantly  decided  they  were  not 
frlen<te  of  his  He  called  back  and  the  ar- 
tillerymen piled  Into  the  hot.  narrow,  turxe*- 
Uke  housing  of  the  gun.  For  4A  mlnutaa,  tbey 
mechanically  hoisted  rounds  Into  a  yawning 
breech,  then  braced  and  winced  as  the  bar- 
rage went  out  with  a  loud,  heavy  slam.  A 
tree-line  atead  was  smothered  la  a  heave  of 
duvt  and  flame.  They  fired  160  tlmea — hard, 
shlrta-off,  ear-battering  work. 
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Now — nothing.  They  only  stood  and  wattad 
to  fire.  They  nuiy  fire  one  round  a  day  or 
1,000,  depending  on  which  way  an  unpr«- 
aictable  war  might  go.  It  Is  a  formless,  di- 
rectionless war  with  no  fixed  llnee,  firmly 
secured  flanks  or  pinpointed  enemies — a  'war 
In  which  axi  enemy  battalion  can  suddenly 
materialize  in  a  thick,  empty  woods  and  a 
decisive,  blood-poker  battle  can  start  after 
two  patrols  accidentally  stumble  into  each 
other. 

A  stack  of  canv«s-covered  ammunltloQ 
crates  became  a  table  for  an  outdoor  hearts 
game,  and  a  portable  phonograph  that  bad 
traveled  13.600  miles  played  Hank  WUUama. 
They  wrote  letters  and  read  paperback  novels. 
They  talked  of  the  other  WM-Id  they  had 
known  only  a  year  before — the  world  that 
had  changed   with   bewildering  speed. 

"I'd  Just  got  off  construction  work  on 
Highway  71,"  22-year-old  Eddie  L.  Satch- 
well  recalls.  "I  pulled  into  the  teenage  center, 
ready  for  a  good  night  and  a  fine  time.  A 
bunch  ran  up  and  said.  "You're  activated.'  I 
told  them  to  knock  It  off — don't  even  kid  like 
that.  I  didn't  beUeve  anybody  until  I  went 
back  out  to  the  car  and  turned  on  the  radio. 
Th.at  was  It;  before  I  know  what  was  hap- 
pening. I  was  over  here. 

•Hell,  it's  all  right.  Wasn't  as  bad  I 
thought.  I'm  kind  of  grateful  for  It  now;  I 
wouldn't  have  known  what  any  of  this  stuff 
was  about  If  I  hadn't  come  over.  It's  not 
so  much  dangerous  up  here  as  It  Is  monot- 
onous " 

True  enough.  The  Kentuckians  have 
never  seen  the  face  of  the  enemy — nor  even 
heard  the  slashing  whistle  of  an  incoming 
round  When  the  first  group  moved  Into  the 
nre  base,  astride  a  footptath  that  Is  being 
widened  Into  a  hlgh'way.  the  guns  kept  up  a 
thunderous,  all-houra  racket.  Cpl.  Earl  W. 
Wilson  told  of  the  time,  "when  CharUe  was 
running  all  over  the  valley,"  when  the  guns 
^  poured  out  900  rounds  In  24  hotirs — so  mcmy 
X  that  trucks  went  out  on  an  insecure  road, 
rolling  back  and  forth  to  the  Gla  Le  Com- 
bat Base  to  keep  the  simoklng  howltEer 
breeches  fed.  A  cease  fire  and  stand  down 
did  not  come  until  3  ajn. 

Now  the  young  Kentuckians  are  very  good 
about  keep'ng  In  touch  with  their  families. 
Letter  ■writing  is  a  fine  way  to  fill  dead  time. 
Even  the  hearts  game  takes  on  a  dull,  go- 
through-the-motlons  monotony. 

"Plre  mission!"  The  hearts  players  stuff 
their  cards  In  their  pockets.  Satchwell  lays 
an  open  paperback  face  down  on  the  canvas. 
They  run  to  the  gtm.  One  round  screeches 
out.  They  walk  back.  Cards  are  carefully 
retrieved  from  pKKkets  and  the  game  re- 
sumes Satchwell  picks  up  his  book.  No  need 
to  glance  at  the  title;  It  could  be  anything 
from  Ernest  Haycox  to  Aldous  Huxley.  It  will 
pass  through  every  hand  In  the  gun  section 
.-ind  the  fire  base,  untu  the  pages  are  thin 
as  ancient  parchment  and  the  book  falls  to 
pieces.  Reading  Is  something  to  do — even  If 
you  only  stare  blankly  at  big  words. 

There  they  are — a  good  part  of  a  whole 
generation  In  a  small  town.  They  are  here 
because  they  have  to  be.  doing  It  because  it 
must  be  done.  It  Is  hard  to  forget  any  of 
them —Earl  Wilson.  Duane  Marsh,  Wayne 
Smith,  Eddie  L,  Satchwell. 

"They  wanted  the  best  Kentucky  had," 
Satchwell  grinned,  "so  they  called  \u." 

The  Paris  peace  talks?  Nobody  took  the 
discussions  seriously;  nobody  expected  an 
overnight  miracle  to  bring  them  home.  Walk 
down  a  dirt  road  and  talk  to  iBt  Sgt.  Leland 
W.  Hocutt.  43.  of  WendeU.  N.C.  His  outfit. 
C.  Btry.,  1st  Bn..  83rd  Arty.,  Is  busier  and 
noisier  than  the  other  units — the  1758  are 
slamming  into  enemy  bunkers  and  supply 
caches  In  the  valley.  There  Is  little  time  to 
read  and.  to  Hocutt,  the  negotiations  are 
non-news  anyway. 

CX'VI no — Part  2 
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"Now  ain't  that  the  damndest  bunch  of 
dirty  boogie  you  ever  seen?"  he  asks  dis- 
gustedly. 

There  waa  another  shattering  roar  from 
Bastogne,  named  by  the  lOlst  Airborne  Divi- 
sion, wlilch  the  base  supports,  for  the  Uttle 
Belgian  town  that  was  a  focal  point  for  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge.  On  the  way  back  to  Ola 
Le  is  another  thunderstorm  of  firepower — 
Fire  Support  Base  Birmingham.  It  sat  atop  a 
hill  overlooking  roosting  helicopters  that 
swallowed  loads  of  young  paratroopers, 
lurched  aloft  and  headed  into  the  valley. 
The  road  that  runs  past  the  fire  bases  wUl 
thrust  through  the  A  Shau  VaUey  when 
troops  clear  the  way  with  rifles  so  the  bull- 
dozers can  go  to  work. 

At  Gia  Le,  you  meet  another  reservist. 
Sp/5  Jolm  K.  Smlthson  is  25,  newly  married 
and  from  Washington,  Pa. 

"On  11  April.  1068,"  Smitluon  relates,  "I 
waa  sitting  there  with  my  fiancee,  watching 
TV — and  it  flashed  over  the  noon  news.  You 
know  wliat  we  were  doing  then?  Talking 
about  our  wedding.  It  was  really  a  blow  to 
both  of  us.  We  got  married  on  the  27th  and 
I  left  May  13 — Just  two  weeks  together. 

"No,  I'm  not  mad  about  anything.  I  drove 
a  truck  for  six  months,  bringing  everythmg 
up  to  the  fire  bases.  It  was  a  great  satisfac- 
tion to  see  the  guys  out  in  the  field  and  help 
them  out.  This  is  just  something  that  has  to 
be  done  . . ." 
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they  may  imdertake.  they  will  be  acting 
as  community-minded  citizens,  con- 
cerned with  making  America  a  better 
place  to  live. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
POUNDING  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  JAYCEES 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

or  aT.AWAWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  28,  1970 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  United  States  Jaycees. 
I  am  privileged  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
saluting  this  outstanding  organization 
and  recognizing  the  many  services  they 
perform,  touching  vital  areas  of  Amer- 
ican life. 

The  Jaycees  came  into  existence  on 
the  strength  of  a  very  simple  but  valid 
idea — to  teach  civic  responsibility  and 
to  express  the  viewpoint  of  the  younger 
man;  while,  at  the  same  time,  promoting 
Americanism  in  general  and  many 
more  specific  and  commendable  goals. 

The  complete  record  of  the  Jaycees 
during  the  past  half  century  would  be 
impossible  to  recount,  for  it  would  have 
to  contain  the  dreams  and  achievements 
of  himdreds  of  thousands  of  young  men 
in  chapters  throughout  the  world.  The 
success  of  their  projects  is  American 
democracy  and  ingenuity  at  work — the 
story  of  young  men  building  and  develop- 
ing themselves  and  their  communities. 

Local  problems  of  every  kind  receive 
the  attention  of  Jaycees  in  the  chapters 
around  the  Fifth  District  of  Alabama  at 
Tuscaloosa,  Bessemer,  Clanton,  Etemop- 
oUs,  Marion,  York,  and  Livingston.  As  a 
former  Tuscaloosa  Jaycee,  I  can  be 
thankful  for  the  many  treasured  friend- 
ships developed  as  we  went  about  our 
work  in  the  community. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Jaycees  on  this  significant 
anniversary.  I  applaud  their  achieve- 
ments and  wish  them  well  in  future  en- 
deavors knowing  that  whatever  project 


U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD  ISRAEL 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

or  TvxAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  28.  1970 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
December  22,  1969,  Ted  Szulc  reported  in 
the  New  York  Times  that  David  Rocke- 
feller, chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  John  J.  McCloy, 
former  president  of  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank,  Robert  B.  Anderson, 
former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
former  director  of  Dresser  Industries 
Co.,  and  others  met  with  the  President 
on  December  9  and  advised  him  against 
continuing  the  present  policy  of  al- 
legedly supporting  Israel  in  its  confron- 
tation with  the  Arab  countries.  Of  course. 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  has  many  in- 
terests and  connections  with  oil  in  the 
Middle  East  and  Dresser  Industries  Co. 
has  oil  interests  in  Kuwstit  and  Libya. 

It  appears  from  the  article  that  the 
group  basically  argued  that  the  oil  in- 
dustry was  suffering  because  our  policies 
toward  Israel  have  hsul  adverse  effects 
on  the  economic  and  political  reaction 
of  the  Arab  States,  that  "the  United 
States  must  act  immediately  to  improve 
its  relations  with  oil-producing  and  other 
Arab  States." 

Edward  I.  Koch,  my  very  able  col- 
league from  New  York,  immediately 
challenged  Mr.  David  Rockefeller  on  this 
approach  and  this  attempt  to  exert  pres- 
sure on  American  foreign  policy  which 
pressure  was  so  closely  alined  with  the 
business  interests  of  Chase  Manhattan 
and  Dresser.  He  wrote  Mr.  Rockefeller 
on  December  22  pointing  out  that  he  be- 
lieved it  to  be  "in  our  national  interest 
to  support  the  State  of  Israel  as  the  one 
democratic  government  in  that  area 
which  from  its  inception  has  identified 
with  the  United  States."  He  further 
pointed  out  that  it  is  for  this  very  rea- 
son that  Israel  "has  gained  the  enmity 
of  the  Soviet  Union."  He  then  asked  Mr. 
Rockefeller  whether  the  thrust  of  Mr. 
Szulc's  article  was  correct,  concluding: 

While  you  and  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
have  an  absolute  right  to  take  any  position 
you  deem  correct  In  support  of  your  eco- 
nomic Interests  and  while  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  your  having  financial  agreements  with 
any  of  the  Arab  states,  I  want  you  to  know 
that  when  you  attempt  to  influence  the 
foreign  p>oUcy  of  the  United  States  so  as  to 
support  your  economic  Interests,  you  run  the 
risk  of  having  those  who  disagree  with  you 
undertake  a  campaign  designed  to  render 
effects  wlilch  would  be  economically  adverse 
for  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 

Mr.  Koch  then  stated  that  the  smrival 
of  Israel  was  of  utmost  Importance  to 
him  and  to  his  constituents.  "Jews  and 
Christians  alike."  He  asked  for  a  response 
and  a  discussion  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  David  Rockefeller  then  answered 
on  December  29  as  follows: 
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I  appreciate  your  Interest  in  my  views  on 
the  current  »itui»tlou  in  the  Middle  Elait 

I  tninlt  you  wtU  recogulze  tliat  my  chief 
desire,  which  I'm  sure  you  share,  is  to  see 
that  peace  Is  achieved  In  Chat  troubled  re- 
gion. *  peace  taking  fully  into  account  the 
legttlmAte  aspirations  of  the  p<irtle8  Involved. 

A  recent  visit  to  the  Middle  East  rein- 
forced my  connctlan  that  the  oontlnuliiSt 
hosiUitles  there  could  easily  es>f«ilate  Int^j  a 
full-scale  war  I  beUeve.  though,  thiit  this 
po«lbility  could  be  averted  If  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  were 
willing  to  support  a  balanced  peace  formula 

Any  such  formula  admittedlv  would  re- 
quire concessions  by  both  Israelis  and  Arabs 
on  such  Issuea  .ib  boundaries,  refugees,  access 
to  waterways,  security  arrangemecta  and  the 
like  Bur  it  would  seem  to  me  to  offer  both 
sides  their  beat  hope  of  achieving  funda- 
mental goals  without  the  holocaust,  of  an- 
other war — a  war  which  neither  they  nor  the 
rest  of  the  world  can  afford  to  risk  at  this 
time. 

The  deepening  of  Middle  E^t  tensions  in 
the  past  two  years  and  the  apparent  retreat 
of  both  parties  from  compromlie  u:idoubt- 
edly  have  made  It  more  difficult  for  Wash- 
ington or  the  United  Nations  or  anyone  else 
to  serve  as  p>eacemaker. 

Nevertheless,  my  own  observations  during 
my  Middle  East  trip  conMnced  .Tie  that 
thoughtful  .\rabs  arc  beglr.nir.;?  to  queitlon 
whether  the  current  turntol".  m  the  area 
really  furthers  their  o'^-n  Interest.^  More  and 
more  of  them  appear  disposed  to  explore 
reasonable  compromise*; 

In  such  exploratlcas,  the  United  States 
should  not  under  any  circumstances  try  to 
Impose  a  dictated  settlement  on  either  side 
Nor  should  we  encourage  step>s  that  would 
undermine  Israel'^  strength  anj  security  as 
a  sovereign  nation  However  vie  shoulil  be 
mindful  that  while  Israel's  short-term  secu- 
rity might  perhaps  be  buttrewed  by  military 
superiority,  her  longer-term  security  would 
be  far  better  served  by  cultivating  Arab  mod- 
eration. 

In  view  of  this.  It  seems  to  me  the  prudent 
course  would  be  to  seek  an  accommodation — 
through  direct  negotiations  between  the 
parties — that  would  contribute  not  only  to 
Israel's  future  security  but  to  legitimate  Arab 
goals  as  well,  and  thus  to  the  preservation 
of  peace  In  the  region 

Believing  as  I  do  that  the  situation  Is 
sufficiently  crltlcai  and  the  stakes  of  war  or 
peace  sufficiently  high  to  warrant  the  best 
thinking  of  all  concerned  citizens,  I  would 
be  pleased  to  meet  v.ith  you  as  you  suggest 
to  discuss  this  matter  further 

With  kind  regards 
Sincerely, 

DaVLO    ROCKEmLEB 

Though  no  one  can  quarrel  with  the 
proposition  that  It  would  be  desirable, 
ultimately,  to  bring  about  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  through  voluntary  agree- 
ment between  the  Arab  States  auad  Israel, 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  letter  was  not.  in  fact, 
responsive  to  that  of  Congressman  Koch. 
It  did  not  clarify  what  he  thoucht  the 
position  of  the  United  States  should  be 
in  the  interim — before  more  salubrious 
relations  for  peace  between  Israel  and 
the  Arab  States  and  more  congenial  rela- 
tions for  negotiation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  attained. 

Obviously,  under  present  conditions,  a 
unilateral  change  in  U.S.  attitude  toward 
Israel  and  the  Arab  world  in  the  direction 
of  neutrality  would  result  in  Israel's  r.at- 
ural  democratic  friend,  the  United  States, 
being  neutral  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
long-time  collaborationist  with  the  Arab 
States,  continuing  to  be   these  states' 
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aciive  and  partisan  a.Iv  In  the  '.vake  of 
the  French  .-ale  of  110  plane;  to  Libya. 
absolute  i.ejtralUv  ior  the  UnitcJ  States 
would  be  like  the  neutrality  we  ub.-o'ved 
in  Siialn  when  Hitler  and  Mussolini  were 
supplying  Franco 

ron><ressman  Koch  very  appro;>i  lately 
aii.swered  in  his  address  before  the  Amer- 
ii&ii  Je-*;sh  Con;re.ss  on  January  11. 
1970    as  follnv^s 

On  December  22.  a  Ted  Szulc  article  In 
tl'.e  New  York  T.mrj  described  a  meeting  of 
December  9th  be'weeu  President  Nl.xon. 
David  Rockefeller  and  several  other>  I  was 
extremely  distressed  by  the  sense  of  that 
article  which  implied  that  Mr  R.TCkefeller, 
among  others  had  urged  that  tlie  United 
States  alter  Its  Miu  East  policy  so  as  to 
h.ive  it  more  favorably  received  by  the  Arab 
Suites  I  Vfrote  to  hiia  asking  whether  the 
ar'lcle  accurately  reflected  his  nuvice  to  the 
President 

His  letter  of  December  2"th  was  not,  in 
my  Judgment  re?ponf!ve  and  I  ^o  advised 
him  on  January  5th  I  personally  met  with 
Mr  Rockefeller  on  January  8th  to  further 
discuss  the  matter  On  that  occasion  he  did 
respond  directly  to  my  questions  and  stated 
that  with  one  exception  the  article  accu- 
rately reflected  his  point  of  view.  The  ex- 
ception was  thHt  he  felt  there  was  an  unfair 
implication  that  his  advice  to  the  President 
was  motivated  by  his  concern  for  the  busi- 
ness Intereots  of  the  Chase  Manhattiin  Bank 
I  advLsed  him  that  there  is  clearly  a  funda- 
mental disagreement  between  us  concerning 
Israel  and  its  security  and.  wh»vt  in  fact,  is 
m  the  best  interest  of  the  Uulted  States 

I  believe  that  the  policies  of  our  govern- 
ment are  affected,  not  only  by  public  office 
holders,  but  also  by  the  opinions  of  respected 
men  and  women  In  prominent  positions  in 
the  private  sector  Consequently.  Mr  Rocke- 
feller's position  continues  to  be  a  legitimate 
matter  of  public  concern,  and  my  constitu- 
ent mall  makes  clear  that  this  is  so  At  our 
meeting,  I  urg«d  him  to  make  a  public  state- 
ment explaining  his  position.  On  the  same 
day  he  did  issue  a  clarifying  statement. 
Everyone  interested  In  this  subject  must  de- 
cide for  himself  whether  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
new  statement  Is  satisfactory  from  th«Lr 
point  of  view.  Prom  my  point  of  view  it  Is 
not. 

I  do  not  believe  that  It  Is  In  our  national 
Interest  to  change  the  policy  of  our  govern- 
ment vls-a-vls  Israel  so  as  to  make  It  mor« 
acceptable  to  the  Arab  States.  I  prefer  and 
support  the  position  that  President  Nixon 
espoused  when  he  was  Candidate  Nixon  .  .  . 
and  that  was.  "X  support  a  policy  that  would 
give  Israel  a  technological  military  margin 
to  more  than  offs«t  her  hoetUe  neighbors' 
numerical  superiority." 

Unfortunately  the  cunpalgn  rhetoric  haa 
not  been  fulfilled  and  we  have  seen  und.v 
the  present  administration  a  chang«  In  pol- 
icy which  euphemistically  has  been  labeled 
a  "balanced  policy".  Yes.  the  scales  have 
been  tipped,  but  tipped  adverst'y.  to  Israel 
and  Its  security.  The  advice  given  by  David 
Rockefeller,  John  McCloy  and  thoae  others 
who  met  with  President  Nixon  on  December 
9th  can  only  tip  them  further  In  that  direc- 
tion. Therefore,  each  of  us  here  assembled 
must  work  doubly  hard  to  restore  that  pol- 
icy which  was  predicated  on  the  preservation 
of  the  sovereignty  of  Lsraei  by  providing  It 
with  sufficient  arms,  planes  and  economic 
support  so  as  to  prevent  an  attack  from  any 
or  all  of  the  Arab  States. 

I  applaud  my  colleague  for  pointing 
out  so  clearly  the  fallacious  and  evasive- 
ness of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  reply. 

I  agree  with  Chairman  Ckllkr's  state- 
ment. In  his  declaration  in  support  of 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  that — 
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All  the  people  of  the  Middle  East  have  a 
common  goal  In  .siriving  to  wipe  out  the 
scourges  of  dlsea.se.  poverty.  llUteracy  and 
to  meet  ttigfher  in  good  faith  to  achieve 
peace  and  turn  tlieir  swords  Into  plough- 
shares 

But  until  they  do  in  fact  realize  that 
thii  b  the  proper  common  goal,  as  Chair- 
man's Cellers  declaration  states: 

It  Is  not  in  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States  or  In  the  service  of  world  peace  to 
create  the  impression  that  Israel  will  be  left 
defenseless  in  face  of  the  continuing  flow  of 
sophist  lea!  ed  otlensive  armamenta  to  the 
Arab  naUona  supplied  by  the  Soviet  Umon 
and  other  sources 

With  this  viewpoint  I  entirely  agree. 


ASSAULT  ON  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  SYS- 
TEMS BY  FEDERAL  JUDICIARY 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

OK    ALABAMA 

I.N  THE  HOUsE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  28,  1970 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  assault  on  private  school 
systems  in  this  countrj-  by  the  Federal 
judiciary  must  be  repelled,  and  it  must 
be  repelled  now. 

The  outrageous  decision  by  three  Fed- 
eral judges  m  Washington,  denying  tax 
exemptions  to  some  private  schools  in 
Mississippi,  is  certainly  characteristic  of 
the  dlscrimlnatorj-  nature  of  the  court 
where  the  South  is  concerned. 

Yet,  there  is  another  profound  danger 
in  this  latest  rape  of  the  law.  I  have 
warned  my  colleagues  more  than  once 
tliat  letting  the  Judicial  branch  write 
laws,  simply  because  for  the  moment  they 
have  application  only  to  the  South,  a 
favorite  whipping  boy  since  time  in 
memoriam.  is  simply  allowing  the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  the  legislative 
branch  to  be  eaten  way. 

Surely  all  in  this  body  are  aware  that 
section  501icm3)  of  the  Tax  Code  says 
that  a  nonprofit  organization  is  exempt 
from  Federal  taxes  if  It  is  organized  and 
operated  exclusively  for  religious,  chari- 
table, scientific,  literary  or  educational 
purposes.  We  ought  to  know  this.  We 
wrote  the  law. 

If  my  colleagues  are  not  concerned 
with  the  loss  of  their  power  to  make  laws, 
even  the  ones  imder  which  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  operate,  they  will  be 
most  concerned  when  the  Federal  de- 
crees now  clubbing  helpless  southern 
school  boards,  schoolchildren,  and  their 
parents,  begin  to  strike  their  own  con- 
stituencies. 

As  the  saying  goes,  a  hit  dog  hollers — 
and  where  the  dog  happens  to  be  at  the 
time  makes  little  dllTerence.  It  still  hurts. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  sections  501  and  170  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
that  tax-exempt  status  imder  section  501 
shall  not  be  denied  to  a  private  school 
on  account  of  the  admission  policies,  re- 
quirements for  admission,  or  composi- 
tion of  the  student  body  or  ftumlty  of 
such  school. 

If  a  court  of  the  United  States  enters 
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a  final  judgment  that  the  Constitution 
or  laws  of  the  United  States  prohibit  the 
granting  of  exempt  status  to  a  private 
school  on  account  of  the  admission 
policies,  the  requirements  of  admission, 
or  the  composition  of  the  student  body  or 
faculty  of  such  school,  for  the  period 
during  which  such  Judgment  is  In  effect, 
then  no  institution  organized  and  op- 
erated exclusively  for  religious,  charita- 
ble, testing  for  public  safety,  literacy,  or 
educational  purposes,  or  for  the  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals 
shall  be  exempt  from  taxation. 


THE  INSPIRING  LIFE  OF  THE  LATE 
MA  J.  GEN.  THOMAS  F.  FOLEY  OF 
WORCESTER,  MASS. 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    M.\SSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Wednesday.  January  28,  1970 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
never  before  has  there  been  a  time  in  our 
history  when  the  people  of  this  country, 
particularly  our  youth,  were  more  in 
need  of  and  receptive  to  an  inspiring 
example  which,  after  all.  represents  the 
truest  teaching. 

Such  an  example  is,  Indeed,  provided 
by  the  life  and  deeds  of  a  "noble  crea- 
ture" who,  throughout  his  days,  enriched 
the  lives  of  all  his  associates  and  fellow 
citizens,  and  the  spirit  of  his  community 
by  his  hourly  projection  and  dally  prac- 
^  tlce  of  those  immaterial  but  everlasting 
=>  virtues  and  values  upon  which  this  Na- 
^  tlon  was  founded  and  without  which  no 
community  in  our  beloved  land  can  long 
endure. 

If  ever  there  was  a  human  model  that 
warranted  the  admonition  "be  like  this 
man"  that  model  is  personified  by  the 
story  of  the  late  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  P. 
Foley.  At  this  point  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude the  graphic  recital  of  his  life  and 
activities  that  appeared  in  the  January 
26,  1970.  issue  of  the  Worcester,  Mass., 
Telegram;   the  article  follows: 

Majos  Ozmtral  Foley  Dns  at  90 

Retired  Maj.  Oen.  ITiOBias  P.  Foley,  who 
rose  from  Army  private  to  National  Ouard 
general  In  a  berlbboned  military  career  span- 
ning nearly  half  a  century,  died  yesterday 
In  hlfl  home,  17  Circuit  Ave. 

He  was  90. 

Oen.  Foley  was  chief  of  police  here  for  19 
years — 1928  to  1947 — climaxing  a  40-year  ca- 
reer In  the  Worcester  Police  Department. 

To  the  general  public,  he  was  always 
"Worcester's  first  soldier." 

AWARD   FOB  OAUANTXT 

A  much-decorated  hero  of  World  War  I 
action  In  Ftance,  Oen.  Foley  held  the  na- 
tion's second-highest  award  for  gallantry — 
the  Distinguished  Service  Cross. 

The  municipal  athletic  field  on  Chandler 
Street  honors  hla  name — Oeneral  Foley  Sta- 
dium. 

For  42  consecutive  years — 1919  through 
1960.  when  he  was  80 — Oen.  Foley  marched 
as  marshal  at  the  head  of  Worcester's  anntud 
Nov.  11  Veterans  Day  parades. 

For  46  years  be  wae  guest  speaker  at 
Memorial  Day  exerrtses  at  Columbus  Park 
Orammar  School,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
near  his  home. 

In  1967,  when  HI  health  broke  the  string, 
600  school  children  climbed  to  the  general's 
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home  to  bring  their  Memorial  Day  observance 
to  him  In  a  touching  tribute. 

Oen.  Foley's  nUIitary  career  began  during 
the  Spanish-American  War.  He  enlisted  May 
10,  1898.  It  ended  during  World  War  II.  He 
was  commander  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Ouard  (the  home-front  soldiers)  when  he 
retired  March  16,  1942. 

He  first  served  with  the  47th  New  Vork 
Infantry,  according  to  records.  When  the 
9th  Massachusetts  Infantry  returned  from 
Cuba,  he  was  accepted  as  a  private  In  Worces- 
ter's so-called  Emmet  Ouards,  Company 
G  of  what  was  then  the  Massachusetts 
Volunteer  MlUtla.  forerunner  of  today's  Na- 
tional Ouard. 

By  1907,  when  he  was  apffolnted  a  patrol- 
man In  the  Worcester  Police  Department, 
Gen.  Foley  bad  risen  to  first  sergeant  In  the 
mlUtla. 

He  was  oommlssloned  a  lieutenant  In  the 
Emmet  Ouards  in  1908,  and  In  1912  he  was 
promoted  to  captain. 

It  was  Capt.  Foley  who  commanded  the 
Emmets  during  the  Mexican  Border  Incident 
In  1916,  and  March  25,  1917,  he  led  the  city 
soldiers  overseas  for  duty  In  Prance  with  the 
famed  26th  Yankee  Division  as  part  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force  in  World 
War  I. 

The  first  completely  American  division  to 
reach  France  In  World  War  I,  the  YD  also 
was  the  first  U.S.  division  to  go  into  battle 
without  the  aid  of  other  Allied  troops. 

Gen.  Foley  participated  In  five  offensives 
with  the  2Sth  Division,  mostly  as  commander 
of  Company  G,  lOlst  Regiment.  He  won  a 
battlefield  commission  to  the  ranl^  ol  major 
and  was  placed  In  command  of  the  3rd  Bat- 
talion, lOlst  Infantry. 

DSC    CTTATION 

Machine-gunned  and  gassed  In  action,  he 
was  awarded  the  DSC  by  the  commanding 
general  of  the  A£F.  the  late  General  of  the 
Army  John  J.  Pershing. 

The  citation  with  his  Distinguished  Service 
Cross  reads: 

"For  repeated  acts  of  extraordinary  hero- 
Ism  in  action  near  Vaux,  France,  July  15  to 
22,  1918.  Throughout  the  four  days  of  the 
advance,  be  commanded  and  led  his  battal- 
ion with  exceptional  bravery  and  judgment, 
thereby  Inspiring  his  men. 

"When  s^ong  resistance  was  encountered. 
he  personally  went  forward  and  reoonnol- 
tered  the  terrain  under  heavy  mochlne  gun 
and  sniper  fire,  and  on  July  15  and  again 
July  22.  he  personally  led  his  battalion  in 
suooessful  attacks."  concludes  the  DSC 
citation. 

Sn.VER    STAB 

The  aeth  Division  awarded  the  then  Capt. 
Foley  the  Silver  Star  for  gallantry  In  action 
during  the  Second  Battle  of  the  Mame,  from 
July  18  to  July  25, 1918. 

He  was  awarded  the  French  Legion  of 
Honor  by  presidential  decree  May  14,  1919. 
and  the  Frenob  Croix  de  Ouerre  with  Palm, 
AprU  24,  1919,  with  the  following  citation: 

"During  the  advance  near  Vaux  on  July 
15,  1918,  he  commanded  his  battalion  with 
great  bravery  and  InteUlgence.  Leading  his 
men  on  by  advancing  in  front  of  them  in  the 
face  of  heavy  enemy  resistance,  and  making 
reconnaissance  tinder  violent  machine-gun 
fire,  be  made  two  successful  attacks  with  bis 
battalion  on  July  15  and  July  22,  1918." 

OTRXB    AWARDS 

For  heroism  In  other  actions,  Oen.  Foley 
was  awarded  an  Oak  Leaf  for  his  DSC.  and 
two  palms  for  the  Croix  de  Ouerre  In  lieu  of 
other  medals  of  the  same  grade  from  the 
French  government. 

He  was  awarded  numerous  2eth  Division 
citations  for  conduct  during  action  In  the 
Chemln-des-Dames  sector  and  In  other  bat- 
tles fought  by  the  YD. 

Oen.  Foley  was  wounded  by  shrapnel  in 
the   battle   at   Chateau   Thierry.   Forced   to 
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seek  hospital  aid  after  three  days  of  fighting, 
he  later  returned  to  duty  to  lead  the  lOlst 
Battalion  In  Its  Meuse-Argonne  offensive. 

In  making  the  Silver  Star  presentation. 
Gen.  C.  R.  Edwards,  commander  of  the  16th 
Division  (Camp  Edward  was  named  after 
him ) ,  said : 

"If  ever  there  was  a  gamer  fighter  in  the 
United  States  Army,  Id  like  to  know  where 
he  Is." 

NAMED  BRIGADIEB 

When  Gen.  Foley  was  appointed  brigadier 
general  In  the  National  Guard  after  World 
War  I,  Maj.  Gen,  Edward  L.  Logan  said: 

"As  a  friend  Gen.  Foley  was  never  anything 
but  loyal.  As  a  soldier  he  was  never  anything 
but  true.  In  the  Ninth  Massachusetts,  and 
later  In  the  101st,  we  looked  forward  to  him 
and  his  men.  No  more  loyal,  efficient,  pa- 
triotic citizen  ever  existed  .  . ." 

More  than  1,000  persons  attended  the  May 
1,  1923,  tribute  to  Gen.  Foley  after  his  pro- 
motion to  brigadier  general. 

ELECTED    CHJEP    MABSHAI. 

Gen.  Foley  returned  from  overseas  April 
28.  1919.  and  was  promoted  to  police  lieu- 
tenant that  year. 

On  Nov.  3,  1919,  Worcester  Post,  American 
Legion,  elected  him  chief  marshal  for  a 
parade  to  mark  the  first  anniversary  of  what 
was  then  Armistice  Day. 

Despite  the  rain,  the  Tuesday,  Nov.  11,  1919, 
parade  was  a  huge  success,  with  about  150,000 
persons  lining  downtown  strees  to  see  12.000 
marchers  In  an  eight-division  parade. 

In  1954,  after  World  War  n  and  the  Korean 
War  had  brought  about  a  change  from 
Armistice  Day  to  Veterans  Day,  Gen.  Foley 
was  still  at  the  head  of  the  parade,  at  age  74. 

The  leader  of  the  band  directly  behind  the 
general's  military  aides,  passed  word  along 
In  1954  that  the  general  was  "too  peppery," 
and  urged,  "Please  ask  him  to  slow  down 
a  little  .  .  ." 

Oen.  Foley  marched  for  the  42nd  and  final 
time  In  the  Nov.  11,  1960  salute  to  veterans. 
The  next  year  Clifford  Benson,  commander 
of  the  Worcester  Veterans  Council  was  mar- 
shal. 

RODE  HOBSEBACK 

Oen.  Foley  spent  the  day  at  home  in 
1961,  recalling  for  a  newspaperman  that  In 
1919  and  the  years  immediately  after  that 
he  and  his  staff  rode  horseback  In  the  big 
parade. 

As  always,  the  white  haired  blue-eyed  man 
was  Interviewed  on  the  stmporch  of  his 
home  at  17  Circuit  Ave.  Still  on  the  wall  was 
the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  Citation — 
just  below  a  photograph  of  Oen.  Pershing 
and  Capt.  Foley. 

Other  photogruphs  pictured  encampments 
of  troops  long  ago;  of  basketball  teams  of 
the  Police  Department,  of  friends  long  de- 
ceased, and  a  framed  yellowed  penciled  letter 
from  a  general,  next  to  the  DSC  citation 
that  rea<ls : 

"To  Capt.  Foley:  Your  mission  Is  this — 
fight  to  the  very  end.  Never  retreat.  Never 
give  up." 

He  never  did. 

NAMED  POLICE  CAPTAIN 

Promoted  to  police  captain  In  1920,  and 
deputy  police  chief  In  1924,  Gen.  Foley 
topped  the  Civil  Service  examination  for  po- 
lice chief  in  1928  after  Chief  George  H.  HIU 
retired  to  become  manager  of  the  Worcester 
Safety  Council. 

On  May  31,  Police  Chief  Foley  retired,  end- 
ing 40  years  of  municipal  service. 

In  the  peaceful  years  after  World  War  I, 
Oen.  Foley  was  active  In  the  reorganization 
of  the  National  Onard.  In  1920,  he  ■was  pro- 
moted to  colonel  and  placed  in  command  of 
the  lOlst  Regiment,  then  In  Boston. 

In  1923  he  was  advanced  to  brigadier  gen- 
eral In  command  of  the  52nd  Infantry  Brig- 
ade, consisting  of  the  104th  and  181st  In- 
fantry Regiments  with  headquarters  here. 
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In  1928.  when  hp  was  appointed  police 
cnlef  Ger  Po'.ev  rellnquUhed  som»  of  hN 
du':es  »nth  rhe  Nntlonal  Onard  and  April 
4    IS35    he  retired  '.mm  acuve  mllltan,'  duty 

When  '.he  Natlon«:  Guard  was  called  Inui 
federa:  service  nut  before  Americas  entry 
into  W  >r:fl  Wir  II  the  StAte  Guarrl  was 
formed  as  the  hon-.e  mllltla  Oen  Foley  was 
named  commander  cf  the  First  BrlKHCle  on 
Jan  14  1941  nt  his  former  ranic  of  brlRadler 
general 

He  assumed  command  of  the  Slate  Guard 
Feb  27  1942.  ifter  Maj  Gen  ErUnd  Fish. 
commandant  was  kl'led  In  a  Bosiun  traffic 
accident 

HONORED  AT  IIBVIKW 

Three  weeks  later  Gen  Foley  retired  from 
active  duty  with  the  State  Guard  at  his  own 
request,  saying  he  felt  h*  could  not  give  the 
post  'he  .ittent;on  1:  required  while  still  serv- 
ing f-.Ul  t:me  as  Worcester's  chief  of  police 

A  yp.ir  later  June  25  1943  Gen  Pol*y  was 
honored  at  a  review  of  800  officers  and  non- 
commissioned Lifficers  of  the  State  Guard  at 
•he  Massachusetts  Military  Academy  in  Con- 
cord 

Four  years  :at«r  June  25  1947  he  was 
saluted  at  a  testimonial  dinner  marking  his 
retirement  as  police  chief  About  550  friends 
attended  the  dinner  at  the  former  Sheraton 
Hotel 

The  late  Dr  Joeeph  W  O  Connor  a  World 
War  I  buddy  and  toastma^ter   sAld: 

Forty-nine  years  service  to  stale  and 
country  Is  a  record  not  to  be  passed  over 
lightly    a  record  were  proud  of  No  one 

served  under  Tom  Foley  You  served  with 
him  .Aji  a  soldier  citizen  and  public  official, 
you  could  have  r.c^  quarrel  with  his  acts  " 

Twenty  years  later.  April  6,  1967.  In  what 
wa3  perhaps  his  last  public  function.  Gen. 
Folev  was  chosen  to  place  the  ceremonial 
wreath  In  tr.e  Worcester  War  Memorial  Audi- 
torium s  Hall  of  Herces.  at  ceremonies  noting 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  United  States' 
entry  into  W  .rid  War  I 

As  part  of  his  puollc  servlc*.  Gen.  Foley 
-■ierved  as  Worcester  s  fuel  commlaslon«r  dur- 
l!!g  'he  1920  cr.il  shortage 

During  World  War  II.  he  was  on  a  special 
ronimlttee  that  studied  the  city's  air  raid  cen- 
ter reptirts.  and  m  1949  he  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  city's  Military  Manp  iwer 
Committee  named  to  aid  Army  and  Air  Force 
re'-ru.f.ng 

He  WIS  a  founder  of  the  Armed  Forces  Din- 
ner Organization  In  1959  he  w&s  presented 
the  Ajvard  of  Merit  scroll  at  the  32nd  annual 
dinner    the  second  recipient  of  the  award 

EMCR.ALD  CLtB  H)NOR 

In  rj61  he  w,\s  presented  the  Emerald 
Clubs  annual  award— a  plaque  and  shille- 
lagh— as  Worcester  3  outstanding  Irish-Amer- 
ican 

On  Nov  11  1953  the  Worcester  Veterans 
Council  preserited  Gen  Foley  a  plaque  »s 
the  city  8  outbtandlnj;  citizen  and  April  28. 
1962.  he  was  honored  for  his  contributions  to 
the  i-itys  civic  life  at  Worcester  State  Col- 
lege s  annual  scholarship  tea. 

W.rcesr.er  Barracks.  World  War  I  Veterans 
A^.soclat:on,  presented  Gen  Foley  Its  past 
i>jmmander  plaque  and  Jeweled  pin  Oct.  2. 
1962  He  had  organized  and  served  as  com- 
mander of  the  Barracks  from  lt3  Inception. 
Oct  4.  1955  untU  1961 

He  long  was  chairman  of  the  trustees  of 
OAR  (Grand  Army  of  the  Republic)  HaU  on 
Pearl  Street,  and  In  1967  was  appointed  a 
trustee  of  the  World  War  I  'Veterans  Memorial 
Fund 

ATHIXTTC    FUtLD 

Poet  5.  American  Legion,  suggested  on 
Nov.  19.  1962,  that  the  World  War  I  Memorial 
Ftmd  be  donated  toward  refurblahlng  the 
schoolboy  athletic  field  on  Chandler  Street, 
and  that  It  be  named  In  honor  of  Oen  Foley. 

The  dty  accepted  the  gift  of  »200,000  on 
Jan    17,  1903,  and  on  June  14,  IMS.  In  Flag 
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Day  ceremonies,  the  field  was  dedicated  Oen 
Foley  was  a  guest  at  the  ceremony 

Gen  Foley  was  a  charter  member  of 
Worcester  Post.  American  Legion,  and  Homer 
J    Wheaton  Post    Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 

He  was  a  charter  member  of  Alhambra 
Council.  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  a  past 
grand  knlRht  of  the  order  He  al.so  was  a 
member  of  Bishop  O'Reilly  A.sserobly,  Fourth 
Degree   K  of  C 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Purple  Heart 
Association  Worcester  Chapter.  Ifankee  Di- 
vision Veterans  Association,  and  Worcester 
Lodge  of  Elks 

He  was  a  founder  of  St  Andrew  the  Apoetle 
Church  and  a  member  of  the  Holy  Name  So- 
ciety at  3t   Andrews  parish 

Gen  Foley  was  born  In  Worcester  Dec  27. 
1879.  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Carroll)  Foley, 
at  184  Mavwood  St 

In  1909  he  married  Mary  E.  OTtonnell,  the 
girl  whose  books  he  once  carried  home  from 
the  old  English  High  School,  later  Classical 
High  The  general  was  graduated  with  the 
class  of  1897 

Mrs  Foley  died  July  4.  1947  at  the  family 
summer  home  at  Mlsquamlcut   R  I 

The  Foleys  had  six  children,  Thomas  F. 
Foley.  Jr  died  of  a  heart  attack  March  30, 
1939.  at  Boston  Garden,  while  watching  a 
Stanley  Cup  hockey  playoff  game  with  his 
parents  He  was  26.  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth 
College 

sfavivoRs 

The  general  leaves  four  sons,  Dr  Robert  E. 
Foley  of  Welleeley.  associated  with  the  Lahey 
Clinic  :n  Boston,  John  J  Foley  of  Farming- 
ham,  assistant  vice  president  of  New  England 
Power  Service  Co  .  Paul  E.  Foley  of  Auburn 
and  Vincent  D  Foley  of  Worcester;  a  daugh- 
ter. Mi:>5  Kathleen  A  Foley,  with  whom  he 
made  his  home,  a  brother.  Edward  J  Foley. 
a  retired  district  bre  chief.  13  grandchildren, 
and  nve  great-grandchildren. 

The  funeral  will  be  held  Wednesday  from 
his  home  with  a  High  Mass  at  10  a.m.  in  St. 
Andrew  the  Apostle  Church.  16  Vineyard  St. 
Burial  will  be  in  St    John's  Cemetery. 

Calling  hours  at  his  home.  17  Circuit  Ave., 
are  7  to  a  tonight  and  2  to  4  and  7  to  9  p  m. 
tomorrow. 

The  John  J  Fay  Funeral  Home,  2  Wood- 
Isujd  St.,  is  In  charge  of  arrangetnenu. 


LEGENDARY  "DOC"  HILL  RETIRES 
.\FTER  40  YEARS  IN  HAWAII  LEG- 
ISLATURE 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  28.   1970 

Mr  MATSL'NAGA  Mr  Speaker,  for 
the  first  lime  in  nearly  40  years,  the 
grand  old  man  of  Hawaii  s  Grand  Old 
Party.  '  Senator  William  Hard>'  "Doc" 
Hil!.  was  not  a  member  of  the  Hawaii 
State  Legislature  when  it  convened  last 
week 

In  early  Januarj-,  at  age  79,  the  Big  Is- 
lands  legendary  "Doc  '  Hill  retired  from 
the  legislative  arena  where  he  had  served 
.smco  1929,  when  he  first  took  a  seat  in 
the  then  territorial  legislature. 

The  colorful  Republican  orator  will 
be  greatly  missed  by  his  legion  of  friends 
from  both  political  parties,  and  indeed 
it  IS  with  regret  that  we  view  the  jjasslng 
of  a  unique  era  In  the  history  of  Hawaii 
with  the  departure  from  the  SUte  sen- 
ate  of    this   distinguished   statesman. 

Sometimes    Irascible,    ofttlmes    flam- 
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boyant.  but  always  keenly  analytical  and 
astute  In  his  approach  to  the  problems 
of  the  day.  Senator  Hill  contributed 
greatly  to  the  work  of  the  legislature 
and  to  the  development  of  the  50th  State. 

It  is  hoped  that  Doc"  HUl,  although 
officially  retired  from  his  legislative 
duties,  will  still  be  available  to«ive  coun- 
•sel  to  those  who  seek  it 

As  a  personal  friend  and  as  Hawaii's 
Congressman,  I  extend  to  "Doc  "  Hill  a 
fond  Aloha,  and  wish  for  him  and  Mrs. 
Hill  many  more  years  of  the  good  life. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress would  wish  to  join  me  in  saluting 
this  vei-y  special  citizen  of  Hawaii.  I  be- 
lieve the  Members  will  also  enjoy  read- 
ing a  delightful  feature  article  about  Sen- 
ator Hill  from  the  Honolulu  Advertiser 
of  January  16.  1970.  The  article  by  Ad- 
vertiser politics  writer  Gerry  Keir  fol- 
lows for  the  Congressional  Record: 

The  Senates  Losing   a  Lot  of  Chabm 
(By  Gerry  Kelr) 

"Mr.  Preeident?" 
•  Senator  HUl  Is  recognized." 
When  those  words  were  spoken,  the  Sen- 
ate would  settle  back,  ready  for  a  flow  of  wit. 
humor  and  the  finely-tuned  oratory  In  which 
William  Hardy  Hill  savored  the  English 
language  and  tickled  the  fancy  of  his  list- 
eners Now.  after  35  years  In  the  legislative 
halls  of  Hawaii,  the  Doc"  has  retired  at  the 
age  of  79. 

If  ever  the  term  Elder  Statesman  fit  a 
man.  It  fit  Doc.  After  many  years  In  the 
inner  circle  of  power  In  Hawaii  government, 
age  and  the  Democratic  ascendancy  In  the 
Senate  moved  him  back  into  the  ranks  dur- 
ing the  late  1960b 

But  really.  Doc  HUl  never  took  a  biick  seat 
to  anyone  in  speaking  hU  piece  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  And  age  which  slowed  his  step 
hasn't  yet  worked  Its  way  up  to  the  quick 
mind  beneath  that  Caesar-llke  haircut. 
He  could  be  slashing,  mellow,  philosophical. 
In  his  days  as  Senate  president  he  was 
qiilck  to  take  up  the  cudgels  against  mem- 
bers of  both  partlee.  He  often  matched  word* 
with  a  fellow  Big  Island  orator,  former  Dem- 
ocraUc  Sen.  Nelson  K  Dol,  now  a  Circuit 
Court  Judge  in  HUo. 

He  also  had  a  lingering  feud  with  Republi- 
can Sen.  Randy  Croesley  during  which 
Croasley  considered  resigning  from  the 
party. 

As  Democrat  majorities  In  the  Senate 
proved  unable  to  res<jlve  factional  differences 
during  the  19608,  It  was  HUl  who  seemed  best 
able  to  pick  the  perfect  time  and  battle- 
ground to  rub  salt  Into  c^jcn  Democratic 
wounds 

He  criticized  their  sometimes  faltering  at- 
tempts to  organize  the  Senate.  He  lambasted 
their  procedures  on  the  floor. 

Once,  when  the  Democratic-run  Senate 
couldnt  reach  agreement  on  a  new  reap- 
portionment plan.  HUl  offered  to  bring  his 
pet  mynah  bird— '  Uttle  Doc"— from  HUo  to 
help 

"Little  Doc."  said  Big  Doc,  was  mora 
capable  of  coming  up  with  a  solution  than 
were  the  wrangling  attorneys  In  the  Senate, 
"you  see.  Big  Doc  had  a  thlnly-velled  disdain 
for  the  legal  profession. 

What  will  be  missed  most  around  th« 
Senate  will  be  the  Uttle  touches  that  Doo 
provided.  HU  talking  mynah  bird  was  one 
such  flamboyance. 

Every  year  untU  the  bird  died  In  1965, 
"Uttle  Doc'"  was  brought  from  HUo  by  hla 
master  to  sit  caged  outside  of  the  Senator's 
lolanl  Palace  office — whistling  at  the  wahtnes 
and  saying  "Vote  for  Doc  HiU"  In  true  cam- 
paign style. 

Doc's  hearing  problems  also  were  legend. 
Because  of  them,  he  had  a  special  electronic 
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arrangement  through  which  he  could  hook 
his  hearing  aid  into  the  Senate  public  ad- 
dress system  and  hear  proceedings  on  the 
floor.  The  only  problem  occurred  when  other 
senators  didn't  turn  on  their  microphone 
switches  before  speaking. 

"Flip  your  fUppter."  Doc  would  roar  Irasci- 
bly, and  the  offending  lawmaker  would 
comply. 

But  perhaps  Doc's  unique  contribution  to 
the  Senate  was  his  habit  periodically  of  tak- 
ing the  floor  to  assess  the  situation,  philo- 
sophically putting  current  events  In  the  Sen- 
ate In  the  perspective  of  his  decades  of 
service. 

He  loved  to  give  advice  to  the  younger  law- 
makers, some  of  whom  weren't  even  born 
when  I>oc  first  took  the  boat  from  HUo  to 
Honolulu  In  1929  to  sit  for  the  first  time  In 
the  Territorial  Legislature.  And  the  others 
lo\ed  to  listen  to  the  orator — who  generally 
had  some  pointed  barbs  concealed  In  the 
full-flowing  commentary. 

Perhaps  the  ceremonial  highlight  of  Doc's 
Senate  career  came  In  1967,  when  he  appeared 
during  one  of  the  extended  days  of  the  ses- 
sion dressed  In  a  kimono. 

"Mr.  President,  "  he  said.  "I  have  been 
humiliated,  Insulted  and  shunned  the  past 
few  days  and  it's  all  your  fault. 

"Last  Thursday,  Mr.  President,  I  arose  on 
this  floor  to  tell  you  of  rumors  that  the  Sen- 
ate might  not  adjourn  as  scheduled  the  next 
day. 

•'I  told  you  that  my  wife  was  going  back 
home  to  HUo  In  a  few  hours  and  wanted  to 
know  how  many  shirts  she  should  leave  for 
me  m  Honolulu.  And  you  told  me — before 
this  body — that  she  should  leave  only  one 
shirt. 

■Along  about  Saturday,  I  began  to  notice 
that  when  I  would  approach  a  group  of  sen- 
ators I  thought  were  my  friends,  they  would 
scatter  or  else  get  upwind  of  me. 

"I  wondered  what  was  wrong.  Had  I  voted 
wrong  on  one  of  their  pet  measures? 

"Finally,   a  Democratic  senator  put  It  to 

me  simply — 'You  smell  like  a  goat,"  he  said." 

Once  he  missed  the  opening  day  of  the 

Legislature  because  of  Illness.  But,  on  hla 

return.  It  was  the  same  Doc. 

"It  has  been  rumored  In  the  newspapers 
that  Doc  HUl  has  been  sick,"  he  said. 

"I  was  at  death's  door.  Oabrlel  was  blowing 
his  horn — but  my  hearing  aid  gave  out  and 
I  didn't  hear  him." 

When  the  Senate  voted  to  disband  the 
State  Subversive  Activities  Committee  in 
1969,  it  was  Doc  who  provided  the  meet 
rousing  defense. 

"I  want  to  say,  shame  on  you,"  he  told 
his  fellow  senators.  "Shame  and  double 
shame.  .  .  . 

"When  you  turn  on  the  lights,  the  cock- 
roaches run." 

Next  week,  when  the  Senate  turns  on  its 
lights  for  the  1970  session.  Doc  wont  be 
there.  The  crlbbage  players  and  the  peanut- 
munching  crowd  (two  of  his  favorite  leisure- 
time  activities  when  proceedings  dragged) 
will  miss  him. 

And  so  will  the  Capitol  reporters,  for  whom 
be  spiced  up  many  an  otherwise  Intense, 
humdrum  moment  of  lawmaking  In  Ha'wall. 
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to  the  regression  from  civilization  and 
decency  of  some  of  our  do-gooders.  This 
time  the  African  state  of  Malawi,  which 
has  demonstrated  in  other  ways  its  su- 
periority to  its  black  neighbors,  has  asked 
that  we  withdraw  our  Peace  Corps  per- 
sonnel, because  their  bad  conduct  and 
behavior,  and  their  slovenliness  are  bad 
influences  on  the  nation's  children. 

A  pertinent  news  clipping  is  included 
in  my  remarks: 

Malawi  Ousts  Peace  Corps 

Blantyre,  Malawi.  January  2G.— All  U.S. 
Peace  Corjw  volunteers  will  be  withdrawn 
from  this  country  by  the  end  of  1971  follow- 
ing requests  by  the  Malawi  government  and 
the  ruling  Malawi  Congress  Party,  it  was 
announced. 

There  are  about  150  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
working  here  with  the  ministries  of  health 
and  education. 

A  resolution  passed  by  the  Congress  Par- 
ty's annual  convention  demanded  that  re- 
cruitment cease  and  that  all  volunteers  leave 
within  18  months.  Delegates  cited  "com- 
plaints by  our  people  against  the  influence 
which  Peace  Corps  volunteers  have  over  our 
children  and  because  of  their  bad  conduct 
and  behavior  and  their  slovenliness  " 


PEACE  CORPS  CALLED  SLOVENLY. 
BAD  INFLUENCE— MALAWI  ASKS 
■WTTHDRAWAL 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  January  28.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
"emerging  nation"  has  become  suffi- 
ciently civilized  to  recognize  and  react 


MORE  SUPPORT  FOR  FLEXIBLE 
EXCHANGE  RATES 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 


OF   PENNSYLVANIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  28,  1970 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
"Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  of  Jan- 
uary 23  points  out  that  all  countries 
stand  to  gain  by  a  more  flexible  system 
of  exchange  rates  by  which  we  can  fol- 
low our  own  Internal  financial  policies 
without  posing  so  much  danger  to  the 
system  as  a  whole. 

I  include  the  editorial.  "The  Time  Is 
Now"  for  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

The  Time  Is  Now 

The  best  time  to  fix  a  leaky  roof,  the 
ancient  adage  goes.  Is  when  It  Isn't  raining. 
It's  the  sort  of  obvious  fact  that  home- 
owners are  said  to  overlook,  although  we 
don't  know  that  many  actually  do. 

National  governments,  anyway,  should 
fix  their  currency  roofs  In  good  weather.  As 
central  bankers  held  their  latest  gathering 
In  Basel,  the  weather  was  clearer  than  It  bad 
been  through  most  of  the  past  couple  of 
years. 

At  a  number  of  earlier  meetings  the  bank- 
ers had  struggled  to  find  ways  to  keep  the  U.S. 
from  losing  all  Its  gold,  a  development  that 
could  have  had  shattering  repercussions  for 
the  world  monetary  system.  At  present, 
though,  the  U.S.  Is  gaining  gold  and  the  free- 
market  price  of  the  metal  has  fallen  to 
around  the  official  level  of  $35  an  ounce. 

Earlier,  too.  West  Germany's  market  was 
so  strong  that  It  was  positively  embarasslng 
other  governments,  which  had  been  much 
less  careful  to  guard  the  value  of  their  cur- 
rencies. Now  the  official  value  of  the  mark 
has  been  pushed  high  enough  that  Germany 
has  been  losing.  Instead  of  consistently  gain- 
ing, currency  reserves. 

The  true  sources  of  the  recurring  monetary 
troubles,  the  XJS.  dollar,  the  British  pound 
and  the  French  franc,  all  appear  relatively 
stable — for  the  time  being,  at  any  rate.  In 
each  case  there  are  lingering  or  looming 
troubles  that  could  abruptly  change  the 
situation. 
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In  the  U  S.,  the  balance  of  payments  Is 
stUl  deeply  In  deficit.  In  each  country  Infia- 
tlon  remains  very  much  a  factor,  despite  ef- 
forts to  overcome  It.  The  future.  In  other 
words,  Is  highly  uncertain,  no  matter  how 
placid  the  present. 

Right  now.  then,  would  seem  a  fine  time 
to  move  av;ay  from  the  current  Inflexibility 
of  currency  exchange  rates.  Exactly  how 
far  such  a  movement  goes,  or  precisely 
how  Its  effected,  would  appear  to  be  less 
Important  than  a  decision  for  some  increase 
In  flexibility. 

Wolfgang  Schmltz.  president  of  the  Atis- 
trian  National  Bank,  argues  that  the  details 
can  be  safely  left  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  working  In  cooperation  with 
member  governments.  At  the  moment  the 
IMF  happens  to  be  In  the  midst  of  a  study 
of  monetary  reform. 

Currently  the  IMF  can  approve  changes  In 
exchange  rates  only  when  a  country's  balance 
of  payments  Is  In  "fundamental  disequilib- 
rium." Whatever  this  meant  In  theory,  in 
practice  It  has  meant  that  changes  have 
been  made,  and  approved,  only  In  times  of 
severe  national  crises. 

Maintaining  fixed  rates  has  become  a 
matter  of  national  pride.  Governments 
resort  to  borrowing  and  all  sorts  of  restric- 
tions on  world  trade  before  they  will  ever 
concede  that  their  currency  Is  overvalued. 

In  Dr.  Schmltz'  view,  "Today  there  Is 
widespread  and  growing  understanding  that 
It  has  become  necessary  to  ease  our  exchange 
rate  system,  which  has  become  too  rigid,  and 
to  make  the  original  Bretton  Woods  Idea 
of  sufficient  flexlblUty  effective  again." 

More  flexible  exchange  rates  would  not 
lessen  any  nation's  responsibility  for  guard- 
ing the  value  of  Its  ovm  currency.  In  fact 
they  conceivably  could  put  more  pressure  on 
a  country's  financial  policy-makers,  since 
the  results  of  profligate  policies  might  show 
up  more  quickly  in  rate  changes. 

The  chief  potential  gain  from  greater 
fiexlblllty.  however,  is  that  It  could  permit 
any  country  to  foUow  whatever  Internal 
policy  it  chose  without  posing  quite  so  much 
danger  to  the  world  monetary  system.  Central 
bankers  might  not  have  to  meet  so  often  to 
head  off  an  impending  cataclysm. 

Those  bankers  thus  should  have  an  in- 
centive to  favor  change.  Only  fools  delay 
their  roof-flxlng  until  It  rains. 


FEDERAL  FUNDS  TO  HELP  FIGHT 
CRIME  ALLOTTED 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JEBSXY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  28,  1970 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
Government  recently  announced  the  al- 
location of  fimds  to  the  States  for  action 
programs  to  be  conducted  under  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968.  The  State  of  New  Jersey  wiU 
receive  $7  million  to  carry  out  the  ex- 
cellent plan  which  has  been  developed 
with  the  initial  planning  funds.  As  a 
January  20  editorial  in  the  Evening  News 
points  out,  these  action  projects  "range 
from  relatively  simple  undertakings  like 
improvement  of  law-enforcement  per- 
sonnel and  crime  prevention  to  sophis- 
ticated studies  in  communications  and 
use  of  computers  in  crime  fighting." 
Hearings  will  begin  February  18  in  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  to  assess  the 
effectiveness  of  the  act  and  our  study 
will  also  consider  the  need  for  increased 
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funds,  such  as  I  have  proposed  in  H  R 
15532.  to  authonze  the  appropriation  of 
ST50  nulhon  in  f'.sca.l  year  1971 

I  uiclude  the  edUonal  from  the  Eve- 
nin*t  News  commenting  on  thi.s  matter  In 
the  Record,  as  foUuws 

Cash   VzRsrs  Cm.ME 

T^.e  *T  mil. ion  in  federal  funds  allocated 
to  New  Jersey  under  the  S-ife  Streets  Act 
win  pru-. ;de  the  siAte  ar.d  I's  county  and 
municipal  governmea's  an  excellent  oppiT- 
t'lnity  to  undertAltc  p.-njranu  ;.j  improve  Uw 
er.forcemen:.  The  federal  ^rant  will  he 
matched  by  about  13  mllUon  m  contribu- 
tions from  the  state  and  local  (;overrm;ents 
The  «10  million  thos  available  wl'.l  be  used 
to  And  a  var.ety  of  priagrams  this  yer-.r  und^r 
the  aegis  of  the  State  I-iW  Enforcement 
P'.tnnin,?  .^cer.^'v  iSLEPA).  wh.ch  channels 
the  federal  grants  to  progr&ms  It  has  ap- 
pro \ec!. 

The  federal  contribution  repreaents  an 
eibthtfcld  increase  in  the  money  made  avail- 
able laat  year  Indeed,  even  with  a  mere 
$860  000  In  federal  money,  some  worthwhile 
protp-cims  were  '.indertaken,  Including  a 
project  m  Willin^bor'-'  that  took  a  narcotics 
education  pr.'gram  directly  Into  the  schools 
and  Another  that  sought  to  improve  the  re- 
sponse time  of  police  to  radioed  calls  In 
PiTt  Lee  The  money  also  eaabled  the  state 
police  :o  hold  a  unique  school  on  organized 
cnme  last  October. 

These  ar.d  similar  projects  fail  within  10 
categories  of  action  program.";  created  by 
SLEP.\.  whlcJi  range  from  reUtlvely  simple 
underudkings  like  improvement  of  law  en- 
forcement personnel  and  crime  prevention  to 
sophlsticAted  studies  In  communications  and 
use  of  computers  in  crime  fighting 

The  grant  to  New  Jersey  for  action  pro- 
gran.s  ar.d  planning  is  pan  of  »268  million 
in  funds  to  be  distributed,  primarily  among 
the  itat  i  It  is  a  sizable  amount  for  a 
star:or  and  represents  an  overdue  fedeml 
C'«rL3iitment  to  >tate  and  local  governments 
In  provliling  the  kind  of  program*  they  could 
not  posilbly  a.lord  on  their  own 

In  the  spending  of  such  a  sum  there  Is.  of 
course,  a  danger  that  wasteful  and  ineffi- 
cient programs  ci  uld  eat  up  a  substantial 
part  of  the  money  Both  the  Justice  De- 
pa.-t.Tient  and  such  state  agencies  as  New 
Jer.iey's  SLEP.\  are.  *e  tros:,  committed  to 
a  continuing  evaluation  of  programii  to  make 
sure  that  the  money  is  spent  toward  thr 
g'i«l  ot  redKeirc;  crime  ■ind  miking  streets 
safe  once  aga.n 


THE   CLEAR   AIR  CRISIS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

predominantly  niral  area,  the  editorial 
clearly  txpresses  the  urKcncy  of  the  pol- 
lution quostiou  lor  all  Anuricaius.  we 
l.^^e  literally  run  out  of  clean  air.  It 
lu.lows. 

The   d-t-A.v    .^iR    Crisis 

Tliere  Aa.-  i  Krln\  bit  if  news  from  New 
York  Cuy  the  other  da>  A  uToup  rre.itpd  to 
flght  air  poUuMon  confronted  Christmas 
shoppers  In  Heraul  Square  with  signs  that 
said  Tlil.s  is  .in  air  pollutKin  pol.son  pocket. 
Dancer    Breath  .it  your  own  risk  " 

Th.-.t  ii.iA  lis  humorous  overtones,  but  they 
^1.?  a'A.iy  to  ti-.e  serious  Import  of  this  re- 
minder th.\t  one  of  the  i-lty's  highest  p-illu- 
ticn  readings  wns  made  In  this  busy  square 
facevl  by  two  enormous  department  stores. 
One  gets  to  thinking  that  perhaps  in  the  not 
very  distant  future  this  will  have  to  be 
rtanLira  practice  m  big  cities— warnings 
that  this  or  that  area  Is  a  "poison  pocket" 
dangerous  to  hcaltli. 

Reading  about  that  "breath  at  your  own 
rl.sk  -ii/n  In  Ne■^■  York,  one  may  fondly  a.s- 
sume  that  most  of  the  air  In  this  broad  land 
Is  s"i!I  pure  That  is  an  Illusion  Specialists 
a'  the  .Atmospheric  Sciences  Research  Cen- 
ter In  ScJUa.  N  Y  .  say  that  the  last  pollu- 
tion-free air  In  this  country  was  detected 
ne.xr  P"...<;sta:f  .\rl7  ■'ix  years  .igo  A  spokes- 
man   for   the   Resenrch    Center   put   It   thus 

We  ran  oiit  of  cean  »lr.  so  to  speak  For 
six  \etirs  we  have  been  looking  for  some  In 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  United  States  " 

Th?  m^'ssa^e  is  clenr.  Air  pollution  is  no 
longer  a  problem  that  only  i.lty  dwellers  need 
worry  about.  More  and  m<Te,  airborne  pol- 
sona  generated  In  the  great  population  cen- 
ters are  spilling  out  into  the  adjoining 
o'untry^ide  -m  some  cases  for  hundred.s  of 
mlle<. 

This  phenomenon  has  become  so  prevalent 
that  some  scientists  now  thliik  air  through- 
out the  Northern  hemisphere  will  be  dan- 
gerously poisoned  by  1990  unless  the  present 
trend  Is  halted  Tliat  trend.  In  starkest  terms. 
Is  that  air  pollution  Is  Increasing  much  fsist- 
er  tl.an  the  .".ir  Lan  cleant.e  It  islf 

It  Is  Aearisonie  no  doubt,  to  be  reminded 
of  this  Aiijala  .ind  ag.iln  Such  reminders  are. 
howi^.'-r,  a  r.icessary  part  «^f  alerting  'he 
public  to  the  urgency  of  t.Ms  threat  We  are 
no  lender  cleUing  with  some  hazard  of  the 
vaguely  dL-^tant  'uture.  It  Is  not  an  exag- 
gerate ;i  to  £a%  that  In  this  highly  Indus- 
trlahzei  .ind  tran--p<.irtation-or!rnttd  society 
we  ttand  ^tn  the  •. trge  oi  .i  grave  peril  What- 
ever Is  bring  dou"  to  curb  air  pollution  1-, 
not  enough  CfT^.-ta  by  Industry  and  ^ovcrn- 
.Tient  alike  rr.iist  be  redoubled  if  we  are  to 
avert  dl.-.aster 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

Of    WLSC     NSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  ni;PRESENT.\TIVES 

Wednesday.  January  28.  1970 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER  Mr  Sptaker.  de- 
spite the  growing  !ip.seryice  paid  to  the 
problem  of  water  and  air  pollution,  all 
too  many  person.s.  particularly  thase  In 
litfgely  rural  areas  wlio  d^i  not  face  ttxe 
fumes  every  day.  act  as  if  they  believe 
that  this  Ls  a  rt-<-koning  to  be  faced  in 
the  futiore.  But  th.s  is  not  the  case:  tne 
crisis  IS  upon  us  now  It  u  no  longer  can- 
fined  to  our  cities  and  indiistnal  areas 
and  it  grows  with  each  days  delay  m 
undertaking  the  measures  ntcehsary  to 
combat  it 

I  would  like  to  Insert  m  the  Record 
the  following  perceptive  editorial  ap- 
pearing i.n  the  December  27.  1969.  issue 
of  the  Watertown.  WLs..  Daily  Times 
Although  the  Watertown  paper  serves  a 
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ports  which  come  out  of  this  region — 
reports  u  hich  tell  of  discontent  among 
Intellectuals,  farmers,  and  workers.  Of 
cour.se.  tho.<e  .sentiments  are  echoed  by 
all  the  enslaved  peoples  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. Only  by  brute  strength  was  the 
Soviet  Union  able  to  crush  the  move  for 
freedom  and  sovereignty  m  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Their  purpose  and  hope  remain 
steadfast  as  does  that  of  the  Ukrainian 
people. 

Tlierefore,  it  is  our  duty  and  privi- 
lege to  alBrm  our  moral  support  for  these 
people  in  their  quest  for  self-determina- 
tion. It  is  our  duty  because  we  live  in  a 
land  where  freedom  and  liberty  are  con- 
stitutional rights  which  have  been 
strengthened  over  almost  200  years.  It  is 
our  prtvUetje  because  we  already  have  by 
birthright  what  the  captive  peoples  seek 
through  resistance  and  sacrifice.  Their 
plight  should  serve  as  a  reminder  to  us 
all  that  many  still  fight  for  the  oppor- 
tunities w  hich  we  have  been  given  freely. 

Let  us  look  to  the  day  when  the  sub- 
jugation of  these  people  and  will  be 
terminated  through  a  recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  rights  of 
the  sovereign  people  of  the  Ukraine.  In 
the  meantime,  let  It  be  known  that  I 
continue  to  support  the  cau.se  of  Ukrain- 
ian independence. 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

vr    MINNESo'TA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Tuesday.  January  27,  1970 

Mr  NELSEN  Mr  Speaker.  Januao' 
22  marked  :.  e  52d  anniversary  of  the 
md'penden.e  of  the  Ukraine.  I  would 
like  to  joiii  my  colleagues  in  paying  re- 
spect to  the  brave,  but  still  captive  peo- 
p'e  of  ;hf  Ukraine  and  also  to  their  rela- 
tives and  descendants  who  are  now  citi- 
zen.s  of  this  /:ee  counti-y  The  47  million 
people  of  the  Uknune  represent  the 
larsesi  r.ijn-Ru.s,;.ian  nation  both  in  the 
USSR  and  in  Eaotern  Europe.  The.se 
strong  people  who.se  freedom  was  so 
short  lived,  crushed  by  the  Bolsheviks, 
remain  strong  in  their  resolve  to  remove 
the  Soviet  yoke  of  oppression  Their  con- 
tinued resLSttnce  can  be  seen  in  the  re- 


POPULATION  COMMISSION 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  28.  1970 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Re- 
publican Task  Force  on  Earth  Resources 
and  Population  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
has  spent  the  past  year  studying  the 
problem  of  population  growth.  Through 
our  hearings  and  research,  we  became 
aware  of  the  urgency  of  this  insidious 
problem.  Our  analysis  of  population 
growth  eventually  led  us  to  the  produc- 
tion of  our  family  planning  report. 

In  this  morning's  Washington  Post, 
January  27.  there  is  an  editorial  by  Mr. 
David  S.  Broder  In  which  he  commends 
President  N.xon's  efforts  to  deal  with  the 
population  problem.  Mr.  Broder  makes 
note  of  President  Nixon's  objective  of  a 
balanced  grow  th  for  America,  and  his  de- 
sire for  a  Commission  on  Population 
Growtli.  There  Is  presently  a  measure 
designed  to  create  this  Commission,  and 
Mr  Broder  urges  that  Congress  bring 
this  measure  to  a  vote.  For  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues  I  will  reprint  this  article 
in  the  Record: 

President  Takes  .*!a.I('R  .Step  in  Lrcinc; 
Population   Dispersal 
(By  David  8.  Broder) 

CtMBRtocE  MA.SS. — In  a  generally  over- 
looked section  of  his  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress. President  Nlxon  called  on  Congress  to 
Join  him  In  developing  "a  national  growth 
policy'  aimed  at  channeling  the  100  million 
additional  Americans  who  will  Join  the  pop- 
ulation by  the  end  of  this  century  away  from 
our  overcrowded  big  cttlea  and  into  more 
habitable   sections   of   the   country. 

Now  celebration  of  the  Joys  and  virtues  of 
small  town  and  rural  life  has  been  a  presi- 
dential tradition  since  Jefferson's  time.  But  if 
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administration  officials  are  right  In  saying 
that  -his  passage  of  the  President's  adxlreae 
was  uo  cafcual  bit  of  rhetoric.  It  could  signal 
as  significant  a  development  In  the  national 
policy  lis  any  recent  President  has  Initiated. 

There  Is  lio  lack  of  evidence  of  what  awaits 
us  if  we  continue  to  let  population  trends 
continue  as  they  have  for  the  past  three  dec- 
ades. But.  as  James  L.  Sundqulst  or  the 
Brookings  Institution  points  out  In  an  arti- 
cle m  the  current  Issue  of  The  PubUc  In- 
terest, it  h;is  been  very  difficult  to  engage  the 
federal  government  in  serious  plauinlng  to 
change  this  trend. 

Now  the  Nlxon  administration — so  unlike 
the  stereotype  of  a  RepubUcan  lalssez  faire 
government  in  Its  penchant  for  long-range 
planning— appears  ready  to  launch  the  first 
serious  effort  in  this  direction. 

About  time,  too.  For  as  Sundqulst  notes. 
If  current  trends  continue  to  the  end 
of  the  century.  77  per  cent  of  the 
predicted  300  million  Americans  will  then  be 
jamm.ed  into  lust  11  per  cent  of  our  con- 
Unental  land  area.  Only  36  mOUon  oltlzena 
will  live  outside  urban  areas  of  at  least  100,- 
000  papulation,  and  187  million  persons 
(equal  to  otir  total  populaUon  only  eight 
years  ago)  will  be  concentrated  in  "four 
huge  urban  agglomerations"  facing  the  At- 
lantic, the  Pacific,  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Great  Lakes. 

It  Is  this  grim  prospect  that  Mr.  NUon 
seeks  to  avert  by  consciously  using  govern- 
mental policy  to  change  the  trend  that  saw 
"a  third  of  our  counties  lose  populaUon  in 
the  -eos,"  as  he  said,  while  "the  violent  and 
decayed  central  cities  of  our  great  metropoU- 
tan  complexes  (became)  the  most  con- 
splcuotis   area   of   failure   In  American   life 

today."  ^     M  J      1 

The  President  suggested  that  the  federal 

government : 

Make  Its  future  decisions  on  buying  and 
^  selling  land,  building  highways,  airport*  and 
3  other  public  facilities  "with  the  clear  ob- 
Jectlve  cf  aiding  a  balanced  growth  for 
America."  .  _  ., 

.Assist  in  the  building  of  new  cities,  as  well 
as  rehabilitating  old  ones. 

Seek  to  "create  a  new  rural  environment 
which  would  not  only  stem  the  migration  to 
urban  centers  but  reverse  It." 

These  prescriptions  In  themselves  are 
neither  novel  nor  specific  nor  adequate.  What 
Is  important  Is  simply  the  fact  that  the  Pres- 
ident chose  to  highlight  the  problem  of 
population  balance  and  has  committed  his 
administration  to  act  on  It. 

As  Sundqulst.  himself  an  able  official  of 
the  Kennedy  flnd  Johnson  administrations, 
noted  in  his  article,  the  problem,  though 
evident  to  scholars,  never  won  a  place  on  the 
national  agenda  In  the  1960s.  OrvlUe  Free- 
man as  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  made  a  lot 
of  speeches  en  rural  development  but  Presi- 
dent Johnson  offered  Uttle  more  than  moral 
support  The  only  major  outline  of  a  sub- 
stantive prieram  for  population  distribu- 
tion came  in  a  1968  report  from  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Inter-government  Relations, 
called  Urban  and  Rural  America:  Policies 
for  Futtire  Growth."  Unfortunately,  like 
many  other  studies  done  by  that  useful 
group.  It  received  virtually  no  attention  from 
the  preso  and  the  policy-makers. 

Now  Mr.  Nlxon,  who  last  yeir  gave  the 
most  comnrehenslve  message  any  American 
Preeldent  has  delivered  on  the  general  prob- 
lem of  population  growth,  has  put  this  mat- 
ter near  the  top  of  the  national  agenda  and 
has  instructed  his  Urban  Affairs  Council 
staff  to  make  U  the  major  area  of  study  for 
the  coming  year. 

That  by  itself  will  help  mobilize  the  re- 
search capacity  of  government  In  the  aca- 
demic community,  and,  as  Sundqulst  notes, 
research  is  the  first  and  most  obvious  re- 
quirement for  developing  a  population  dis- 
tribution policy. 

But  If  action  1»  to  follow  from  research,  it 
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will  take  a  commitment  from  Congress  as 
well  as  the  President.  An  earnest  of  Congress' 
awareness  of  the  need  would  be  a  move  by 
the  House  Democratic  leadership  to  bring  to 
a  vote  the  measure  creating  a  Commission 
on  Population  Growth  and  the  American  Fu- 
ture. This  legislation,  requested  by  the  Pres- 
ident In  his  population  message  last  summer 
and  approved  by  the  Senate,  has  been  lan- 
guishing In  the  House  Rules  Committee.  The 
Democratic  Party  and  House  Speaker  John 
W.  McOormack  have  a  clear  obligation  to 
speed  Its  passage. 

Redirecting  policy  on  population  growth 
will  not  be  easy,  for,  as  Sundqulst  notes. 
there  wlU  be  strong  poUtlcal  pressures 
a«alnst  a  policy  that  Is  avowedly  designed  to 
halt  the  further  concentration  of  people  In 
the  big  cities.  The  real  estate  and  commercial 
interests  of  those  cities.  Influential  in  both 
parties,  have  a  large  stake  In  their  continued 
g[iowtb,  whether  or  not  such  growth  is  de- 
felrable  for  anyone  else. 

But  If  we  are  at  all  serious  about  improv- 
ing the  environment  In  which  the  next  gen- 
erations of  Americans  will  live,  no  cause  Is 
more  compelling  than  the  one  to  which  the 
President  summoned  Congress  last  week. 


FLYING  INTO  THE  1970'S 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   FENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  28.  1970 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
American  traveler  and  tourist  increas- 
ingly looks  to  air  transportation  to  get 
him  where  he  is  going  more  quickly  and 
more  comfortably,  some  critics  of  air 
travel  have  contended  that  some  cities 
still  have  their  heads  in  the  ground. 

Some  do  not. 

I  can  report  that  one  city  is  doing 
something  about  the  anticipated  explo- 
sion of  air  travel  predicted  for  the  next 
decade.  That  city  Is  Philadelphia,  which 
I  am  proud  to  represent. 

The  city  administration  has  vigorously 
moved  to  improve  the  facilities  at  Phila- 
delphia International  Airport  and  to  keep 
pace  with  the  jUmbo  jets  and  their  con- 
comitant passenger  service  problems. 

I  applaud  the  foresighted  action  of  the 
city  administration  find,  with  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  my  colleagues,  I  offer, 
for  the  Record,  a  release  from  the  office 
of  the  city  representative  describing  the 
airport  mcuernization  program : 
Text  of  Release 

Signs  and  more  signs,  painted  In  the  city 
colors  of  blue  and  gold,  stand  outside  Phila- 
delphia International  Airport  today  to  focus 
public  interest  on  the  airport's  extensive  in- 
terim development  program. 

The  multl-mllllon  dollar  project,  insti- 
tuted bv  Mayor  James  H.  J.  Ta-te  to  keep 
Philadelphia  among  the  nation's  leading  com- 
mercial airports.  Is  the  forerunner  of  eight 
planned  permanent  terminal  buildings  with 
the  first  two  scheduled  to  be  placed  In  service 
in  1974.  The  Interim  construction  calls  for: 

Expansion  of  three  passenger  concourses, 
including  the  addlUon  of  39  passenger  de- 
parture lounges,  an  increase  in  the  loading 
gate  total  from  23  to  39.  and  the  subse- 
quent relocation,  modification  and  expan- 
sion of  ticketing,  baggage  claim  and  check-in 

faclUtles.  .    ,  v.* 

Construction  of  Cargo  City,  a  huge  freight 
center,  on  aiT-acres  west  of  the  main  termi- 
nal, to  meet  the  airport's  steady  growth  In 
cargo  traffic. 
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Final  site  preparation  for  a  10,500-foot 
east-west  instrument  runway  and  taxlways, 
extension  of  the  north-south  landing  strip, 
and  the  building  of  three  high  speed  exists 
from  both  the  new  and  the  existing  east- 
west  strip  to  expedite  aircraft  clearance. 

Director  of  Commerce  8.  Harry  Oalfand 
said  completion  of  the  new  runway,  a  tlC 
million  project,  will  Insure  additional  land- 
ing area  for  the  400-pa88enger  Boeing  747 
superjet  and  Increase  the  ninway  system's 
operational  capacity  by  an  estimated  85  per- 
cent. 

Following  commissioning  of  this  tmder- 
taklng,  the  existing  9,500-foot  runway  will 
be  closed  for  complete  modernization, 
Galfand  said. 

Also  planned  are  two  additional  self-serv- 
ice parking  lots.  These  will  provide  3300 
extra  parking  spaces  and  expand  the  total 
figure.  Including  valet  and  employees'  park- 
ing, to  8300. 

Another  part  of  the  Intervening  modern- 
ization will  be  the  instaUatlon  of  a  mecha- 
nized baggage  conveyor  system  to  serve  the 
baggage  claim  room  to  be  built  on  the 
terminal's  west  side.  An  Internal  roadway 
linking  with  the  Industrial  Highway  will 
offer  direct  access  to  the  facility. 

The  Interim  departure  lotmges  will  be 
formally  opened  next  stunmer.  They  will  be 
enclosed  with  wall  to  wall  carpeting,  heating, 
air-condltloning,  modem  rest  rooms,  light- 
ing, contour-seating  and  other  accomoda- 
tions. A  loading  bridge  for  aircraft  boarding 
will  be  linked  to  each  lounge  and  will  en- 
able travelers  to  be  completely  protected 
from  tinfavorable  weather. 

A  series  of  smaller  signs,  one  of  which 
reads:  "Sorry  about  the  mess:  We're  really 
making  Improvements!"  are  mounted  Inside 
the  terminal  to  describe  projects  and  direct 
passengers  to  aircraft  loading  points. 

More  than  65  million  passengers  were 
served  by  Philadelphia  International  Airport 
last  year  compared  to  5  1  mllUon  In  1967  and 
only  400,000  In  1950.  Air  traffic  studies  Indi- 
cate the  airport  could  have  an  annual  pas- 
senger turnover  of  25  mllUon  by  1986  with 
unusually  large  gains  In  cargo  shipments. 

Situated  on  2800  acres,  the  airport  Is  the 
national  and  international  gateway  for  three 
mllUon  residents  of  the  Delaware  Valley. 

Vincent  G.  KUng.  nationally  known  archi- 
tect who  prepared  the  master  modernization 
plan  for  Washington  International  Airport, 
Is  handling  the  new  look  In  passenger  ter- 
minal faclUUes  at  Philadelphia  Interna- 
tional, in  keeping  with  anticipated  needs 
and  the  exi>anslonary  signs  of  the  times. 


THE  PRICE  IS  WRONG 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  28,  1970 
Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  people 
sincerely  believe  that  an  easing  of  the 
restrictions  on  oil  imports  will  lower 
prices.  They  are  entitled  to  their  opinion. 
But,  I  wish  more  attention  would  be 
given  to  the  views  of  those  who  are  ex- 
perts in  the  oil  business.  The  essential 
fact  is  that  once  the  United  States  im- 
ports substantial  amounts  of  foreign 
crude,  our  domestic  industry  will  not 
find  it  profitable  enough  to  explore  for 
new  fields.  In  a  very  short  time  the 
United  States  would  be  dependent  upon 
foreign  sources.  And  when  this  happens, 
this  country  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Mideast— prices  will  be  jacked  up  and 
the  price  will  go  up  at  home. 
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The  Dallas  Times  Herald  editorialized 
on  this  controversy  on  January  13.  1970. 
The  editorial.  "The  Pnce  Is  Wrong." 
graphically  points  out  the  flaws  In  the 
Idea  that  Increased  Imports  will  reduce 
the  price  of  crude.  Mr  Speaker.  I  include 
this  editorial  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

TH«    PWCr    Is     W«ONG 

From  the  EUist  Coast  Interests  seeking  an 
end  to  the  present  oil  Import  program,  there 
proceeds  one  relentlessly  recurring  argu- 
ment More  foreign  oil  will  mean  cheaper 
petroleum  product  prices  for  American  con- 
sumers 

To  today's  penny-conscious,  inflatlon- 
txara&sed  conaumer,  the  argument  is  bound 
to  be  impressive  But  alas,  It  doesn't  hold 
water — «8  a  recent  event  in  the  Near  East 
tends  to  prove. 

In  Baghdad  last  week,  representatives  of 
national  oU  companies  or  organizations  in 
Iraq.  Libya.  Algeria  and  Egypt  met  to  see 
what  they  could  do  about  Jacking  up  t^e 
asking  price  for  their  oil. 

Mark  now — this  Is  not  the  action  of  one 
.Arab  bloc  nation,  but  rather  of  four  And 
even  more  may  Join  up  as  time  goes  on 

The  .Arabs  at  the  Baghdad  meeting  would 
doubtless  be  tickled  to  sell  more  oil  to  the 
United  States — something  a  special  presi- 
dential task  force  studying  the  oil  impjrt 
program  is  believed  to  favor  t.helr  doing 
But  tbey'H  do  it  at  their  own  price 

Ultimately,  as  major  oil  company  spokes- 
men keep  contending  (is  tmyone  at  all  pay- 
ing attention?  i .  imported  foreign  oil  Is  Ukelv 
to  get  Just  as  expensive  as  domestic  oil. 
Maybe  more  so 

Moreover,  as  the  companies  eiiso  point  out, 
suppUee  of  foreign  oil  are  notoriously  unre- 
liable Consider  the  events  two  years  ago, 
when  the  Arabs,  seeking  a  scapegoat  for  Is- 
raels  lightning  vlcton-  in  the  SU-Day  War 
embargoed  oil  shipments  to  the  United 
States 

Could  it  happen  again?  Indeed  It  could 
And  where  would  we  be  then?  Oasplng  for 
the  oil  upon  which  we  are  dependent  to  turn 
OUT  wheels  and  run  our  machinery 

For  the  simple  fact  la  that  an  Increase  in 
oil  Imports — with  lu  resulting  i  If  tempo- 
rary) effect  of  lowering  oil  prices — would 
deal  a  heavy  blow  to  domestic  oil  explora- 
tion 

Aa  one  spokesman  for  lnde[>endent  oilmen 
puts  It.  "With  domestic  exploration  and 
reserve*  declining  and  already  Inadequate, 
and  with  oil  prlcea  already  low  relative  to 
costs  and  to  prices  of  all  other  commodities, 
the  nation  soon  will  face  a  critical  shortage 
of  both  oil  and  natural  gas  ' 

Its  not  a  pretty  thought  But.  then, 
neither  is  increased  foreign  oil  Imports  a 
pretty  Idea.  Just  pretty  lousy 


GREEKS  ALLOW  INSPECTION  OF 
PRISON  CAMPS 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  rLLiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday,  January  28.  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  an  ar- 
ticle written  by  Sam  Modlano  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  he  describes  an  im- 
precedented  step  taken  by  the  present 
Greek  regime  of  allowing  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  free  access  to  detainees 
in  prisons  and  detention  areas. 

Some  have  been  quick  to  flood  this 
country  with  one-sided  propaganda  con- 
cemmg  alleged  tortures  of  prisoners  In 
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Greece,  conveniently  overlooking  the  ab- 
sence of  any  kind  of  civil  liberties  in 
Communist  bloc  countrte.s  and  other 
parts  of  the  world 

The  Greek  caretaker  government  has 
allowed  the  Red  Croi^s.  through  a  smned 
agreement,  to  inspect  conditions  m 
Greece  of  detainees 

The  regime  in  Greece  ha."^  demon- 
strated its  good  faith  by  allowing  the  Red 
Cross  free  access  in  tr.eir  iaspection  of 
detention  areas,  and  I  commend  the 
followmg  article  to  my  colleague.s: 
(From  the  Chl:ago  Tribune.  Nov  36,  1966) 
OmxKS  Allow  Inspection  or  PaisoN  C\mps — 
Red  Cross  Wn.L  Have  Phee  Access 
I  By  Sam  Modlano  i 

Athens.  November  2o — The  Greek  revolu- 
tionary government  will  let  the  International 
Red  Cross  supervise  the  living  conditions  of 
political  prisoners  here 

The  agreement,  which  sets  a  precedent,  was 
signed  In  Athens  following  a  wide-spread 
campaign  against  the  Oreek  military  ref^lme 
clainxing  that  the  political  detainees  are  sub- 
jected to  Inhuman  treatment  and  even  me- 
dieval torture 

Foreign  Minister  Panayiotls  Plplnellls  who 
signed  on  behalf  of  the  Greek  government 
said  the  powers  granted  to  Red  Cros.":  "afford 
guarantees  of  objective  and  Impartial  Judg- 
ment which  cannot  but  serve  the  principles 
of  humanltarlanlsm  and  Justice."  'The  agree- 
ment allows  Red  Cross  representatives  free 
access  to  detainees  la  prisons  and  detention 
arfnti 

More  than  6,000  persons,  suspected  of  being 
potential  enemies  of  the  revolution,  were 
arrested  on  the  night  of  the  "colonel's  coup," 
Apnl  21.  1967  Since  then  about  4  000  pris- 
oners. Including  elderly  persons  and  women 
have  been  freed  thru  repeated  axnuesiles  and 
by  decisions  of  special  Judiciary  security 
committees 

Of  the  2.200  Greek  citizens  ?tlll  detained, 
about  1.700  are  former  members  of  the  out- 
lawed Greek  Communist  pnrty  or  leaders  of 
the  disbanded  "United  Democratic  Left 
party  "  They  are  conrtned  on  the  Etodecanese 
Island  of  Leros 

Several  women  su.sj>ected  of  being  Com- 
munists, are  being  held  In  Hallcarnassos 
prison  on  the  Island  of  Crete  Other  prisoners, 
charged  with  criminal  offenses  or  accused  of 
pro-communist  leanings,  are  detained  In  mil- 
itary and  civilian  Jails  thruout  the  country. 
An  undisclosed  number  of  clvilans,  suspected 
of  endangering  public  security,  have  been  de- 
ported to  remote  villages  on  the  Greek  main- 
land 

In  addition  to  civilian  prisoners,  about  150 
retired  high  ranking  armv  officers  are  de- 
tained under  gu»rd  In  hotels  near  Athens 
The  officers,  most  of  whom  sided  with  King 
Constantlne  m  his  abortive  coup  against  the 
colonels  In  December,  1967.  are  said  to  be 
under  arrest  pending  investigation  regarding 
an  alleged  right-wing  conspiracy  to  over- 
throw the  EUTny-backed  regime  led  by  Premier 
George  Papadopouloe 


YALE  STUDENTS  PETITION  FOR 
TITLE  II  REPEAL 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  28.  1970 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
keen  awareness  of  our  college  students 
about  the  important  issues  which  con- 
front our  Nation  is  nowhere  better  evi- 
denced than  by  a  Yale  University  student 
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petition,  bearing  more  than  1,000  sig- 
natures, seeking  the  repeal  of  title  n  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950— the 
infamous  concentration  camp  authoriza- 
tion law.  I  received  this  petition  today. 

This  commendable  action  was  spear- 
headed at  Yale  by  an  outstanding  yoimg 
political  science  senior,  Don  Nakanlshl. 
The  petition  points  out  that  the  repeal  of 
the  Emergency  Detention  Act  is  neces- 
sary "to  deter  and  prevent  the  repetition 
of  the  injustices  "  suffered  In  World  War 
n  by  110.000  Japanese  Americans  who 
'experienced  life  In  American  concen- 
tration camps." 

It  was  greatly  encouraging  to  me,  as  I 
know  it  will  be  to  many  other  Americans 
who  woiold  like  to  see  the  repeal  of  the 
Emergency  Detention  Act  during  this 
session  of  Congress,  to  know  of  this 
strong  student  support. 

I  submit  the  text  of  the  student  peti- 
tion for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 
PcrmoN  FOR  THE  Repeal  or  TrrLE  n  or  the 

Intxenal  SxctntiTT  Act  of  1950,  the  Emer- 

CENCT    DETTNTION    ACT 

The  provisions  of  Title  11  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950  permit  the  Indiscrimi- 
nate detention  and  Incarceration  of  citizens 
based  upon  speculation,  conjecture,  or  sus- 
picion without  due  process  of  law. 

During  the  Second  World  War,  over  110,000 
Japanese  American  citizens  of  these  United 
States,  experienced  life  In  American  concen- 
tration camps  Much  has  been  written  since 
then,  expounding  upon  the  unconscionable 
deprivation  of  the:r  constitutional  rights. 
However,  it  merely  stands  as  a  condemnation 
of  the  "panic"  decisions  made  at  that  time. 

To  deter  and  prevent  the  repetition  of  the 
Injustices  In  the  1940s  we,  the  undersigned, 
strongly  and  firmly  suppvort  the  repeal  of 
title  n  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950 


THE  SIXTH  DISTRICT  SPEAKS  OUT 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  28,  1970 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  October 
1969. 1  sent  out  my  annual  public  opinion 
poll,  something  that  I  have  done  for 
some  years  The  questiormaires  were  re- 
turned in  the  closing  months  of  the  first 
session  of  the  91st  Congress.  It  was  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  of  a  new  admin- 
istration, and  the  last  year  of  the  decade 
widely  known  as  the  "Soaring  Sixties." 

I  have  waited  a  few  weeks  longer  than 
usual  to  publicize  the  final  tabulations. 
One  very  good  reason  was  that  there 
was  still  a  relatively  heavy  return  of 
cards  up  until  the  end  of  1969.  Second, 
there  was  much  unfinished  congressional 
business  in  I>ecember,  which  was  com- 
mented on  in  the  letters  that  accom- 
panied the  cards.  Third,  and  possibly 
most  important  of  all,  is  the  fact  that  I 
believe  I  was  able  to  detect  a  different 
mood  on  the  part  of  those  answering  the 
poll.  The  rate  of  letters  accompanying 
the  cards,  as  well  as  marginal  comments 
written  on  the  cards,  was  much  higher 
than  in  past  years.  There  were  many 
comments  on  longstanding  Issues,  but 
there  were  new  issues,  and  new  ap- 
proaches to  old  ones.  I  believe  these  fac- 
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tors  just  may  be  indicati\e  of  a  new 
American  national  mood  and  attitude  for 
the  decade  of  the  1970  s. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  I  have  delayed 
issuing  the  results  until  now,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  session  of  the  91st 
Congress  and  also  the  opening  month 
of  the  decade  of  the  seventies.  For, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  we  Americans  have 
a  way  of  reckoning  changes  in  mood, 
interest,  and  overall  national  life  in 
terms  of  decades. 

TABtTLATHI    RESULTS    OF    POLL 

The  following  is  given  In  percentages 
of  those  who  responded  to  the  questions. 
Approximately  21,000  replied: 
[In  percent) 

1    Do    you    favor   construction    of   an 
anti-balllstlc-mlssile  system? 


Yes 

No 

2    Do   you   favor   a   federally   financed 
guaranteed  annual  Income? 

Yes - 

No 


3    Do  you  favor  expansion  of  trade  with 
East  Exiropean  Communist  countries? 


Yes  - 

No 


4.  Should  the  Federal  Government  as- 
sume total  responsibility  (administration 
and  costs)  for  all  welfare  programs,  and 
let  States,  cities,  and  local  units  drop 
them? 


80 
20 


91 


17 
83 


Yes 

No  . 


a:  5    On  student  disorders  at  universities 

O      and  colleges- 

^      Stop  Federal  aid  to  students  convicted 

by  clvU  court  or  disciplined  by  school 

authorities  for  disorder: 


9 
91 


Yes 

No  . 


Stop   Federal   aid   to  schools  where  ad- 
ministration falls  to  curb  disorders: 


Yes 

No  . 


95 
5 


80 
20 


6  Which  of  the  following  world  "hot 
spots"  do  you  think  holds  the  greatest 
danger  to  world  peace? 

Vietnam    20 

Middle  East 88 

Russian-Chinese  frontier 12 

7  In  Vietnam,  should  we : 

Continue  present  course:  limited  mili- 
tary action  and  peace  talks  in  Paris —     34 

Pull  out  of  peace  talks:  push  for  military 
victory  (but  no  nuclear  weapons) 63 

Immediate  and  unconditional  U.S.  with- 
drawal        3 

8  How  do  you  assess  the  present  over- 
all course  of  the  administration? 

Too  far  left 24 

Too  far  right "^ 

About  the  course  I  prefer 69 

What  do  the  returns  themselves  show 
on  the  basis  ol  the  figures  just  sub- 
mitted? 

For  foreign  policy,  a  definite  "hard" 
line;  go  ahead  with  the  ABM  to  keep 
our  defenses  strong;  do  not,  through  ex- 
panded trade,  give  our  sworn  enemies 
the  possible  support  to  turn  on  us  at 
some  future  date;  and.  for  VietnsuTi,  by 
almost  two  to  one,  fold  up  the  table  at 
cxvi 111— Part  a 
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Paris  and  get  on  with  steps  for  a  military 
victory. 

On  my  "hot  spot"  question,  the  major 
source  of  concern  Is  the  Middle  East. 
It  is  feared  by  many  that  this  battle- 
groimd  is  in  danger  of  flaming  again. 
■We  are  dealing  there  with  centuries-old 
animosities  and  hatreds,  in  an  area  that 
has  resounded  almost  constantly  to  the 
clash  of  arms  and  the  tramp  of  con- 
quering or  retreating  armies. 

Domestically,  patience  is  short  with 
student  disorders  at  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. There  is  considerably  more 
sympathy  with  the  officials  of  the  schools 
than  with  the  students  themselves.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  a  very  real  senti- 
ment for  some  "get-tough"  tactics  be- 
fore the  entire  higher  educational  sys- 
tem is  put  in  any  further  Jeopardy. 

It  was  significant  that  on  the  two 
questions  dealing  with  "the  welfare 
problem,"  the  percentages  were  exactly 
identical.  The  idea  of  a  federally  financed 
guaranteed  annual  income  is  not  new 
by  any  means;  I  asked  that  question  in 
a  previous  ix)ll  and  I  asked  it  again  this 
year  to  see  if  sentiment  had  changed. 
It  had  not.  The  prospect  of  the  Federal 
Government  taking  over  all  responsibil- 
ity for  all  welfare  programs — handling 
both  cost  and  administration — letting  all 
other  governmental  units  drop  such  re- 
sponsibility— is  relatively  nev.-.  It  is  also 
every  bit  as  unpopular  as  a  guaranteed 
annual  income. 

Opposition  to  this  idea,  I  noted,  was 
based  primarily  on  two  things.  First, 
there  was  the  easily  imderstood  and 
often-correct  mistrust  of  the  Federal 
Government's  being  able  to  handle  wel- 
fare properly.  The  present  example  of 
the  war  on  poverty  is  foremost  in  many 
minds.  Second  is  the  reluctance  to  see 
yet  one  more  instance  of  State-local  re- 
sponsibilities and  duties  surrendered  to 
Washington. 

Framing  the  very  last  question  of  the 
poll,  "How  do  you  assess  the  present 
overall  course  of  the  administration?" 
was  difficult.  Asking  for  a  "yes"  or  "no" 
on  specific  courses  the  administration 
was  taking  would  have  meant  a  lengthy 
and  vmwieldly  question  card.  So  I  turned 
to  my  congressional  mail  for  comments 
on  the  administration  and  noted  that 
while  writers  would  generally  comment 
on  one  specific  thing,  there  were  many 
instances  when  the  ■writer  would  con- 
clude by  saying  in  effect,  "Overall,  the 
administration's  course  is  about  what  I 
prefer,"  or  "Too  far  left"  or  "Too  far 
right."  These  are  generalities  but  were 
frequently  used.  On  this  basis,  then,  I 
used  them  on  the  poll  card. 

The  figures  on  the  returns  on  this 
question  were  quite  consistent,  with 
small  variation,  but  with  one  very  nota- 
ble exception.  Prior  to  the  President's 
November  3,  1969,  speech  on  Vietnam, 
responses  to  this  question  had  been : 

Percent 

Too  far  left 23 

Too  far  right "l 

Course  I  prefer ^a 

No  answer * 

Cards  returned  that  were  obviously 
marked  and  sent  after  the  speech  were 
separated  and  carefully  checked  to  see  if 
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the  speech  itself  had  a  bearing  on  the 

replies.  It  did;   immediately  after  the 

speech  the  figures  were: 

Percent 

Too  far  left 18 

Too  far  right "^ 

Course  I  prefer 74 

No  answer 1 

The  result  of  this  tally  on  question  No. 
8  was  immediately  commimicated  to  the 
President.  The  "silent  majority"  in  the 
Sixth  District  of  Indiana  had  spoken 
out,  and  their  support  was  obvious. 

ISSTTES    AND    ACTIONS    RELATING    TO    THE    POIX 

One  of  the  main  functions  of  a  poll  is 
to  generate  mail  from  constituents  on 
whatever  subject  they  care  to  write.  An 
amazingly  large  number  of  letters  con- 
tained somewhere  in  their  text  this  senti- 
ment: "I  have  been  going  to  write  you  for 
a  long  time,  and  your  poll  is  a  good  in- 
centive to  do  just  that,"  or  "I've  marked 
my  choices  on  the  card;  now  here's  how  I 
feel  on  something  else." 

Among  the  matters  most  frequently 
emphasized  in  additional  comments  were 
crime,  welfare,  pornography,  pollution 
and  inflation.  I  want  to  point  out  what  is 
being  done  and  not  being  done  to  solve 
these  problems. 

CRIMK 

Few  problems  confronting  the  Ameri- 
can people  today  are  viewed  more  seri- 
ously than  the  spreading  crime  rate.  This, 
together  with  concern  over  the  f  siilure  of 
Congress  to  act,  was  reflected  very 
strongly  in  the  comments  received  with 
the  questionnaire. 

President  Nixon  has  requested  Con- 
gress to  enact  more  than  20  pieces  of 
legislation  to  enable  the  law  enforcement 
officials  to  better  enforce  the  laws  and  to 
protect  the  American  public.  For  reasons 
that  are  difficult  to  understand,  the  Ju- 
diciary Committees  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  in  which  these  bills  are  languish- 
ing, have  only  reported  one  measure  to 
date. 

There  is  a  growing  call  for  Congress 
to  act.  Crime  legislation  and  law  en- 
forcement should  cease  to  be  a  political 
football.  President  Nixon  and  his  admin- 
istration, should  be  given  the  tools  that 
they  need. 

WELFARE 

A  growing  disenchantment  with  the 
mounting  costs  and  seeming  futility  of 
the  entire  welfare  program  was  clearly 
expressed  in  comments  accompanying 
the  returned  questionnaire. 

Nothing  can  so  dramatize  the  sorry 
welfare  situation  as  the  following  shock- 
ing paragraphs  from  a  story  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  Jime  1969,  report- 
ing the  convention  of  the  National  Social 
Welfare  leaders : 

The  platform  had  been  taken  over  by  dis- 
sident students,  new  organizations  of  mlU- 
tant  workers,  and  welfare  mothers  .  .  . 

In  stunned  silence,  those  who  had  devoted 
decades  to  helping  the  poor  heard  themselves 
called  "racist  pigs."  and  "fat  cats,"  and  mem- 
ber of  the  "white  imperlaUstlc  oppressive 
socslety." 

The  full,  obscene  demand  was  shouted  over 
a  seized  microphone  last  Sunday  night  as 
more  than  5000  of  the  Nation's  social  welfare 
leaders  convened  to  hear  an  opening  address 
by  their  president. 
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The  antipoverty  program  took  *24  bil- 
lion of  the  Federed  budget  In  fiscal  year 
1969.  But.  again  to  look  at  the  very  broad 
use  of  the  term,  "welfare"  cost  a  truly 
astounding  $112  4  billion  m  calendar 
year  1968.  when  State,  local,  and  Federal 
spending  programs  are  added  together. 
Our  national  concern  is  only  ir.tenslfled 
by  figures  such  as  those  in  New  York 
City  where  the  number  of  people  on  wel- 
fare has  increased  by  around  75  percent 
in  the  last  3  years,  and  the  welfare 
budget  has  doubled.  The  scene  is  set  for 
a  major  social  explosion  unless  some 
hasty  defusing  is  done. 

The  problem  was  not  helped  one  bit  by 
a  Supreme  Court  decision  in  April  1969, 
which  struck  down  residency  require- 
ments In  State  welfare  programs.  The 
main  effect  of  the  Court's  decision  was 
to  encourage  the  mass  migration  of  in- 
digent poor  from  one  State  to  the  other 
where  they  could  get  more  pay  with  less 
incentives  to  work.  This  solves  no  prob- 
lems and  causes  many  more. 

On  August  II.  1969,  the  first  major 
attempt  at  reforming  the  national  wel- 
fare system  since  it  began  35  years  ago 
was  presented  by  President  Nixon  The 
President  noted  welfare  costs  have  dou- 
bled since  1960,  and  welfare  rolls  have 
risen  from  5  8  million  to  over  9  nill- 
Uon — all  at  a  time  when  unemployment 
was  low.  If  such  a  pace  continues,  the 
President  said : 

By  1975  this  would  result  In  4  million  more 
Americans  on  welfare  rolls  at  a  cost  of  close 
to  $11  billion  a  year,  with  txjth  recipients 
and  taxpayers  short  changed. 

The  President  pointed  out  the  choices 

We  could  tinker  wuh  the  system  as  it  l.s 
adding  to  'he  patch-worK  of  nv<llflcaMon< 
and  exemptions  That  has  been  the  approach 
of  the  past,  and  it  haa  failed 

We  rould  adopt  a  '  <{uaranteed  minimum 
Income  for  everyone  "  which  would  appear  to 
wipe  out  p<jverty  over  night  It  would  also 
wipe  out  the  basl:  economic  motivation  for 
work,  and  place  an  enormous  strain  on  the 
Industrious  to  pay  for  the  leisure  of  the 
lazy. 

Or  we  cjuld  adopt  a  totally  new  approach 
to  welfare,  designed  to  assist  those  left  far 
behind  the  national  norm  and  provide  all 
with  the  motivation  to  work  and  a  fair  share 
of  the  opportunity  to  train 

There  is  nothing  really  new  about  the 
welfare  problem  itself,  but  it  demands 
new  approaches  Really,  though,  the 
question  was  answered  centuries  ago.  by 
the  great  12:h  centarv-  Jewish  philoso- 
pher, Moses  Ben  Maimon  From  his 
"Chanty's  Eight  Degrees  ": 

Anticipate  charity  bv  preventing  poverty: 
aasls:  the  reduced  fellowman.  either  by  a 
considerable  gift,  or  a  sum  of  money,  or  by 
teaching  him  a  trade  or  by  putting  him  In 
the  way  of  business  so  that  he  may  earn  an 
honest  livelihood  and  not  be  forced  to  the 
dreadful  alternative  of  holding  out  hU  hand 
for  charity  Thu  Is  the  highest  step  and  the 
•ummlt  of  charity's  golden  ladder 

"So  that  he  may  earn  an  honest  liveli- 
hood'— the  summit 

There  is  the  summit,  so  let  us  get  It 
out  of  the  hands  of  demagogic  radicals, 
and  avoid  the  temptation  to  make  it  a 
partisan  political  issue. 

As  yet.  Congress  has  not  acted  on  the 
President's  recommendation*. 
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POAMOOaAPHT 

About  50  million  pieces  of  pornographic 
material  are  mailed  armually.  There  are 
60.4  million  households  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  sm  odds-on  chance,  then, 
that  sooner  or  later  your  household  Is 
going  to  be  subjected  to  unsolicited  and 
unwanted  pornographic  mailing,  and  al- 
most an  equally  good  chance  that  most 
of  our  American  youth  are  standing  In 
danger  of  exposure  to  this  vile  torrent, 
whose  content  would  make  the  great 
sewer  of  Ancient  Rome,  the  Cloaca  Max- 
ima, which  was  synonymous  with  filth. 
seem  clean  by  comparison. 

Under  present  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions, material  cannot  be  considered  ob- 
scene unless  it  Is  totally  without  redeem- 
ing social  importance,  appeals  solely  to 
prurient  interests,  and  affronts  all  con- 
temporary community  standards,  A  re- 
cent Court  decision,  however,  found  the 
new  Chief  Justice  taking  a  definite  strong 
stand  against  pornography;  this  portends 
welcome  changes  for  the  future. 

The  Post  OfiBce  Department  received 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  million  complaints 
about  pornographic  material  in  the 
malls,  in  the  period  June  1968^uly  1969; 
95  percent  of  these  complaints  were 
against  18  major  distributors.  One  has 
been  convicted,  11  have  been  Indicted, 
and  U.S.  attorneys  have  In  their  hands 
the  cases  of  the  remaining  six.  In  the  last 
9  months  the  Post  Office  Department  has 
al.so  issued  170  orders  against  foreign  ob- 
scenity dealers.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tire  says  that  at  present  pornography 
dealers  are  being  indicted  at  the  rate  of 
one  a  month 

In  addition,  the  Post  Office  Department 
is  using  legislation  permitting  families 
to  remove  themselves  from  pornographic 
mailing  lists.  Any  recipients  may  request 
a  "prohibitory  order"  In  which  the  post- 
master directs  the  mailer  to  remove  the 
name  from  any  list  he  owns,  controls,  or 
rents.  If  this  is  not  obeyed,  then,  when 
it  is  called  to  the  postmaster's  attention, 
legal  proceedmgs  are  Invoked.  About 
200.000  such  orders  have  been  issued  in 
1969.  and  2,000  cases  of  violations  have 
been  referred  to  the  Ju.5tice  Depnitment 
for  prosecution. 

Over  200  ant  obscenity  measures  have 
been  introduced  in  the  Congress  this 
year.  President  Nix  >n  has  asked  adop- 
tion of  three  new  legislative  proposals. 
First,  prohibit  outright  mailing  of  such 
material  to  children  under  18:  socond. 
prohibit  mailing  of  advertising  designed 
to  appeal  to  prurient  mtere.sis  in  sex; 
third,  give  the  citizen  the  right  to  file  no- 
tice with  the  Post  orice  Department 
that  nn  sexually  oriented  advertisements 
should  be  dellverKl  to  hLs  home 

The  administration  h  prepar  ne  to 
move  on  another  front,  too  I  have  re- 
ceived complaints  from  Individu^ils  dis- 
turbed and  outraged  over  some  of  the 
dialog  foimd  at  times  in  television 
shows 

The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commi.s.'ilon  Dean  Burch. 
disclosed  Just  recently  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  may  prosecute  radio  or 
television  stations  that  broadcast  pro- 
fanity Chairman  Burch  told  a  Senate 
subcommittee  that  he  had  recently  met 
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with  Deputy  Attorney  General  Richard 
Kleindlenst  and  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral William  D.  Ruckelshaus  on  the 
matter,  and  found  them  willing  to  prose- 
cute such  a  case,  criminally  or  civilly,  if 
PCC  referred  one  to  them.  Assistant  At- 
torney General  Ruckelshaus  commented 
later  that  one  element  to  be  considered 
would  be  a  possible  invasion  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  home  if  offensive  language 
were  broadcast  into  a  heme,  especially 
If  children  were  present. 

I  believe  the  sentiment  of  the  great 
majority  will  be  "It's  about  time."  It 
seems  to  be  the  trend  in  the  media — 
art.  movies,  theater,  litei-ature — to  come 
up  with  material  that  would  send  the 
hard-bitten  viewers  of  a  stag  smoker 
reeling  and  retching  into  the  streets.  The 
American  people  want  no  part  of  this 
in  their  homes,  and  there  i.s  no  reason  in 
the  world  why  they  should  have  to  put 
up  with  it. 

POLLTTTlOri 

The  depth  of  the  problem  of  waste  dis- 
posal and  avoiding  pollution  of  the  lands 
and  seas  can  be  expressed  In  one  stun- 
ning fact  given  me  recently:  It  costs 
the  city  of  New  York  more  to  dispose  of 
one  Sunday's  discarded  New  York  Times 
than  It  costs  the  Times  to  print  It. 

It  Is  no  accident  that  "America  the 
Beautiful"  Is  one  of  our  favorite  and 
most  beloved  songs,  and  It  is  equally  no 
accident  that  more  and  more  persons, 
keenly  aware  of  the  great  natural  beau- 
ties and  resources  of  our  Republic,  are 
deeply  concerned  over  their  preservation. 

There's  no  problem  as  such  due  to  lack 
of  money.  Right  now.  today,  total  nation- 
al expenditures  for  disix>snig  solid  wastes, 
public  and  private,  run  about  $4.5  bil- 
lion a  year.  Since  1957.  9.400  waste-treat- 
ment projects  have  been  constructed, 
with  help  of  $1.2  billion  m  grants  from 
the  Federal  'Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration and  total  value  of  these 
projects  is  set  at  $5.4  billion. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  controversy 
in  Congre.'^s  recently  over  attempts  to  ap- 
l-Topriate  a  full  $1  billion  of  Federal 
money  for  construction  grants  fir  waste 
treatment  plants  for  this  fiscal  year. 
However,  tho  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior himself  pfiintcd  out  and  I  quote 
from  his  letter  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee: 

St.ite.  local  and  private  sectors  could  sup- 
port no  more  than  $1  5  billion  worth  of  new 
municipal  w^ste-treitnient  plant  construc- 
tion during  .  .  1970,  so  that  no  more  than 
8600  million  In  Federal  gra-it.s  effectively 
c  3uld  be  used 

In  s'^ite  of  this,  the  bill  that  went  to 
th-  White  House  contained  $800  million. 
W<^  cin  increase  the  amount  of  money 
that  can  be  effectively  spent  in  succeed- 
in  •  years  But  States  and  local  commu- 
nities need  Mo'c  to  prepare  to  carr>-  out 
their  part  of  the  project. 

It  Ls  easy,  very  easy  indeed,  to  ap- 
proach the  pollution  problem  with  the 
rimple  sentiment  that  "more  money" 
will  end  It  all.  We  always  have  those  who 
would  solve  every  problem  by  merely  ap- 
propriating more  and  more  of  the  tax- 
payer's money. 

Today  many  industries  are  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Federal.  State,  and  local 
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effort  to  curb  pollution.  The  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  says  its  member 
companies  have  authorized  $327  mil- 
lion In  air  and  water  pollution  control 
spending — $100  million  more  than  a 
year  ago.  In  Indiana  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  plant  at  Bums  Harbor  "pro- 
gramed" air  and  water  control  devices 
into  its  original  construction.  Its  water 
quality  project  cost  $37  million  and  to- 
day game  fish  are  caught  in  Lake  Mich- 
igan within  sight  of  the  mill. 

The  complete  solution  to  the  problem 
is.  admittedly,  still  a  long  way  off.  But 
at  the  same  time  I  believe  that  "Amer- 
ica the  Beautiful."  so  long  such  a  na- 
tional joy  and  treasure  to  all  of  us,  will 
be  preserved,  and  will  not  disappear  In 
the  mists  of  smog  and  exhaust  gases,  be 
strangled  by  polluted  streams  and  rivers, 
nor  be  buried  under  mountains  of  waste. 

INFLATIOI* 

Letters  accompanying  the  poll  returns 
show  few  problems  are  causing  the 
American  people  more  trouble  than  in- 
flation. Inflation  hits  everyone;  it  is 
fools'  gold,  in  a  sense,  giving  a  false 
sense  of  financial  security.  And  it  may 
be  compared  to  an  economic  drug:  once 
taken,  it  requires  increased  dosages  to 
retain  that  euphoric  sense  of  well-being. 
Perhaps  no  single  factor  Is  more  re- 
sponsible than  Government  deficit 
spending — spending  more  than  it  takes 
in.  The  last  year  we  had  a  balanced 
budget,  that  is.  more  receipts  thsin  ex- 
penditures, was  flscal  year  1960.  For 
flscal  year  1961,  the  national  deficit  was 
^  $3  billion  and  flscal  year  1968  it  had 
soared  to  $25  billion. 

A  tax  cut  in  1962  reduced  Govern- 
ment income  by  about  $9  billion.  This 
increased  the  deflcit;  the  Government 
had  to  borrow  more,  at  a  rising  interest 
rate. 

Each  year,  the  annual  deflcit.  together 
with  renewal  of  Government  bond  is- 
sues coming  due — which  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  pay — forced  more  debt, 
and  higher  interest.  Today.  Government 
interest  has  risen  from  about  3  to  8  per- 
cent; the  end  probably  is  not  yet  In 
sight. 

The  debt  has  gone  from  $290  billion 
in  1950  to  $369  billion  today;  over  the 
same  period  of  time,  annual  interest  on 
this  debt  has  gone  from  $9  billion  in 
1960  to  $17  billion  today. 

In  the  past  10  years  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  spent  $79  billion  more  than 
it  has  taken  in.  President  Nixon  has 
insisted  Congress  meet  its  responsibility 
and  work  toward  a  balanced  budget. 

However,  some  Members  of  Congress 
vote  to  Increase  all  appropriations,  and 
lower  all  taxes.  Unless  Congress  resists 
demands  for  spending  money  we  do  not 
have,  then  we  are  on  a  certain  collision 
course  with  disaster.  In  spite  of  this. 
Congress  did  appropriate — to  name  just 
one  Instance — $1.3  billion  more  than  the 
administration  requested  for  Labor- 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  appro- 
priations, which  the  President  did  not 
request,  did  not  want,  and  yet  would 
be  forced  to  spend.  It  was  the  Iwgest 
increase  made  by  Congress  in  any  of 
President  Nixon's  budget  recommenda- 
tions for  1970,  and  the  largest  excess  over 
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a  Presidential  request  ever  provided  by 
Congress  for  HEW. 

And  this  was  also  done  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  outlays  for  HEW  were  esti- 
mated to  Increase  in  flscal  1970  by  $6.1 
billion  over  those  of  1969.  So  all  the 
talk  about  the  administration  cheating 
the  Nation's  schoolchildren  is  misleading 
propaganda. 

This  feeds  the  fires  of  inflation,  this 
excess  appropriation.  It  contributes  to 
an  inflation  that  means  you  have  not 
received  a  real  increase  In  wages  or  sal- 
ary since  late  1965.  And  your  real  take- 
home  pay  in  December  1969  was  1.1  per- 
cent lower  than  in  December  1968. 

Now,  there  is  a  choice,  both  for  Con- 
gress and  the  administration.  Yet,  It  is 
not  really  a  choice  at  all  when  the  two 
alternatives  are  considered.  Taking 
needed  measures  to  stop  inflation  means 
temporary  impopularity  with  some  seg- 
ments of  the  population.  Retaining  pop- 
ularity and  doing  nothing  about  it  means 
certain  financial  disaster  for  every  last 
citizen  of  the  American  Republic.  I  be- 
lieve the  American  people  recognize  what 
has  to  be  done,  support  those  who  have 
the  courage  to  do  it,  and  vrill  register 
their  approval  of  actions,  and  persons, 
who  put  long-range  economic  stability 
of  the  country  over  short-range  personal 
interest. 

GOU>KN   EOOS    FOB   AU.   WILL    KIIX   THK   GOOSE 

No  country  on  the  globe  has  an  econ- 
omy that  could  furnish  to  all  deserving 
people  all  the  things  they  might  need. 
There  are  limits  to  what  can  be  done 
and  there  are  limits  to  the  number  that 
can  be  reached.  It  is  irresponsible,  dem- 
agogic, misleading  and  cruel  for  persons 
to  infer  otherwise. 

It  is  easy  to  say,  for  instance,  that 
"this  is  good,  but  something  more  will 
be  better."  However,  it  is  not  always  true 
and  it  is  not  always  sotmd.  either.  There 
are  wide  and  usually  unbridgeable  gulfs 
between  what  a  person  really  needs  and 
what  he  thinks  he  needs.  And  the  gulf 
is  equally  vast  between  what  persons 
think  should  be  done  and  what  can  be 
done  with  the  resources  at  hand. 

You  do  not,  as  the  old  fable  pointed 
out  so  well,  get  more  golden  eggs  by  kill- 
ing the  goose.  If  the  peasant  had  been 
less  eager  for  instant  wealth — if  he  had 
put  aside  his  ax  tmd  been  more  con- 
cerned with  the  long-range  health  of  the 
goose — ^he  would  have  been  a  rich  man. 

So  it  is  with  the  economies  of  nations 
and  that  of  the  American  Republic  Is 
no  exception.  Observe  the  limits  of  your 
Nation's  wealth,  wisely  use  Its  available 
resources  to  do  what  can  and  must  be 
done,  and  takes  measures  to  keep  the 
economy  strong,  and  the  Nation  will  re- 
main strong.  Ignore  the  limits,  though, 
and  squander  the  resources,  and  the  re- 
sult is  disaster  for  the  Nation  and  every 
one  of  Its  citizens. 

spxarr  op  the  keventiks:   quautt.  not 

QtrANTITT 

The  sixties  might  come  in  time  to  be 
known  as  the  Decade  of  Quantity— the 
time  when  more  things  were  promised 
to  more  people  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  American  Republic.  It  was 
also  a  time  when  quantity  overrode  qual- 
ity. If  one  dared  question  the  Eissumptlon 
that  merely  because  more  persons  would 
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be  brought  under  more  Federal  pro- 
grams—and more  money  would  be 
spent — and  would  ask,  from  time  to  time, 
•But  Is  this  sound?  Is  It  thought  out  In 
advance?"  he  opened  himself  to  being 
attacked  as  a  foe  of  progress  and  hu- 
manity. 

To  paraphrase  Sir  Winston  Churchill 
we  might  speak  of  the  decade  of  the  six- 
ties and  .'^ay:  Never  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  Republic  had  so 
few  promised  so  much  to  so  many."  And. 
I  might  well  add.  "delivered  so  little." 

Quantity?  To  be  sure:  for  Instance, 
quantity  Is  evident  when  we  compare 
$19.9  billion  spent  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  fiscal  year  1980  for  progi-ams 
dealing  with  health,  welfare,  education, 
and  manpower,  compared  with  its  In- 
crease of  $30.6  billion  to  a  total  of  $50.5 
billion  In  flscal  year  1968.  But  Is  there 
any  quaUty  involved  when  the  number 
on  welfare  rolls  for  ADC — aid  to  de- 
pendent children — alone  increased  in 
this  same  period  from  3.1  million  In  i960 
to6.1mmionlnl968? 

Quantity?  In  1960,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spent  $291  million  on  law  en- 
forcement; In  1968.  $531  million. 
Quality?  In  1960,  offenses  against  per- 
sons totaled  285,000;  In  1968,  589.000— 
an  Increase  of  106.5  percent.  In  1960.  of- 
fenses against  property  were  1.729.000; 
in  1968.  3,878,000 — an  Increase  of  124.2 
percent. 

I  have  long  believed  that  for  the  great 
majority  of  our  citizens,  the  "How" 
something  gets  done  Is  equally  if  not 
more  important  than  the  fact  of  getting 
It  done  In  the  first  place.  Results  do  not 
automatically  follow  good  intentions.  As 
the  irrepressible  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 
once  snapped:  "Sir,  Hell  Is  paved  with 
good  intentions"  and  promises  never 
guaranteed  paradise  for  anyone,  nor  for 
any  society. 

The  watchword  of  the  sixties,  "quan- 
tity," was  conceived  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  thrust  upon  the  American 
people  whom.  I  believe,  were  by  and  large 
basically  cautious  and  skeptical  of  the 
theories  behind  It.  What  I  believe  will  be 
the  watchword  of  the  seventies,  "qual- 
ity," has  been  generated  by  the  people 
and  presented  to  their  Government. 

We  enter,  then,  into  a  new  decade  with 
this  new  spirit,  which  I  believe  heralds 
an  era  of  mutual  trust  between  Govern- 
ment and  governed.  This,  we  must  have, 
if  we  are  to  hope  to  leave  a  strong  and 
goodly  heritage  to  those  who  will  come 
after  us.  I  have  faith  In  my  fellow  Ameri- 
cans, and  I  believe  we  will. 


THE  MAIL  SERVICE— WHO  DO  YOU 
BELIEVE  AT  TIME,  INC.? 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   NTW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  28.  1970 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  subject 
of  U.S.  postal  service  is  a  convenient  foot- 
ball for  many  members  of  the  media. 

This  is  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  media  generally  is  one  of  the  great- 
est beneficiaries  of  day-in  and  day-out 
mall  service  with  a  lot  of  special  con- 
cessions. Including  rates. 
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A  recent  issue  of  Life  maja.une  fe?.- 
tui-fd  a  front  page  piciure  and  ^tory 
about  -The  US.  Mail  Mc^s  '■ 
'  This  *as  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
th:s  publicatioi;  to  tell  the  American  pub- 
lic the  real  story  of  wha:  is  trJubUng  our 
pa-<ta;  .-ervice.  And.  furthermore,  to  point 
out  that  the  pc.-tal  service  i<  deli\cnnj; 
the  mail  m  spite  of  its  handicaps  But  the 
editors  did  no:  do  that 

When  the  ^tury  -a as  called  to  my  at- 
tention. I  took  the  liberty  of  calling  the 
editor  of  Life  and  asking  him  if  he  would 
care  to  hear  the  other  >ide  nf  the  mail 
.story 

He  .  &id  he  ;\  )uld  and  arranged  to  send 
a  senior  editor  to  spend  half  a  day  trying 
to  catch  up  with  the  fountain  of  infor- 
mation— and  recommei'.dation- — which 
o^r  Post  Office  and  Civil  Sernce  Comm;t- 
tee  compiled  during  8  months  of  hearings 
and  executive  sessions  Irst  year 

This  .'^enior  eJitor  cissured  me  that 
there  v  as  Irieed  another  side  of  the 
story  which  reeded  to  be  told  He  assured 
me  he  -.vould  make  every  effort  to  f'nd  a 
way  to  present  it  to  Life  readers  in  the 
neF.i  future 

Interestingly,  just  to  show  that  the  de- 
partments of  Time.  Inc  .  obviously  are 
not  always  m  communica'ion  with  one 
another.  I  wcu!d  l:ke  to  rail  the  attention 
of  Members  to  a  letter  wnich  a  Time  ex- 
ecutive sent  to  many  postmasters  last 
month    Following  Ls  the  text: 

Time,  isc  . 
Chicago    III.  Dtcember   10.   1969 

Dea»  Postmaster  A  change  will  be  made 
in  the  publication  schedule  for  Sports  Illus- 
trated ^nd  Lite  Magazines  that  would  u  ir- 
maTiv  be  delivered  the  last  twu  weeks  of 
DecenTiNer  1969  -ir.d  the  nrst  two  weeks  of 
J.nviao'   1^70 

Sports  niu.str.ted  will  again  combine  the 
vear-end  issues  so  that  your  oRi:e  wUl  not 
rece've  an  Issue  of  Spons  Illustrated  the 
week,  of  Decfmber  21 

Life  win  also  combine  the  year -end  issues 
plus  two  issues  m  January  so  that  your  office 
wiU  not  receive  Lite  the  week  of  December 
28.  1963  n^ir  the  week   jf  .J.inu.ir--  11.  1970 

Tour  contluueti  fine  cooperation  In  provid- 
ing prompt  handling  and  on-Mme  delivery 
of  Time.  Inc  publications  m  vour  area  Is 
greatly  appre>-lated 

Our   .sta3    )oins    me    in    best    wishes    for    .i 
happy   ii.id   succe^^i.ful   holiday    season 
Very  truly  ye-urs. 

P     R    STRL-PECK, 

Traffic  Manager,  Suf^Hi-riber  U\itston. 

The  criticism  in  the  Life  feature  story 
and  the  commendation  to  postmasters 
by  the  Time  executive  rr.ake  an  mterest- 
Ini;  story  in  itself  which  is  featured,  with 
a  photocopy  of  the  letter  to  a  postm.aster. 
in  the  current  issue  of  the  Postal  Super- 
visor, published  by  the  National  A.ssocia- 
ticn  of  Postal  Supervisors  Following:  is 
the  text  from  the  January  issue: 
The  U  3    Mail  Mess 

L^ife  magazine  November  28.  1969  issue) 
Jo'.us  in  the  p<jpular  Indoor  sport  of  shoot- 
ing at  the  post  office  The  shooting  took  place 
\n  a  front-page  featured  article  bearing  the 
above  title  Open  seaison  for  this  unsports- 
manlike type  I'f  hunting  obviously  extends 
from  January  1  to  December  31  of  each  year 
^  Although  It  has  been  a  popular  sport  for 
many  years  with  members  of  the  press  i  who 
seem  to  always  have  the  right  answers  lor 
everything  I,  the  pastime  has  won  even  more 
dev  >reee  the  last  year  or  two  thanks  to  two 
of  Kh"  last  three  Postmasters  General 
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Postal  employees  have  been  accustomed 
I  ver  the  years  to  the  b'.asts  from  the  news- 
papers and  magazines  (which.  Incidentally 
receive  the  largest  mall  subsidy  of  all),  but 
the  rritlcism  and  rtlre  predlctlnn.*!  of  'col- 
lapse' and  "catastrophe"  from  officials  who 
head  the  postal  establishment  are  very  hard 
to  take 

Th°  article  In  Life  begins  with  an  unquall- 
f\fr\  statement  that  it  requ'res  nUie  days 
for  an  alrmiU  letter  properly  ZIP-coded.  to 
go  from  Rc.\:tle.  Washington  to  Washington. 
DC 

TTi's  statement  Is  a  bald-faced  Me  It  Is 
quite  pcsslble  that  It  took  a  letter  nine  days 
to  make  this  route 

It  could  take  nine  days  for  a  letter  to  go 
nine  mile"-  or  to  co  anywhere  when  It  has 
been  mishandled  or  distributed  In  error,  but 
to  Imp'v  thit  It  t-ke's  nine  rtnvs  f"r  .vl!  ritr- 
mal!  letters  to  go  from  Seattle  to  Washing- 
ton. DC  Is  ft  dellbercte  misrepresentation 
of  the  facts 

For  the  pa.st  eleven  vars  N  .A  P  S  has  had 
a  National  Vice  President  residing  in  Seattle. 
Washington  This  offlrer  corresponds  with 
N  .A  P  3.  national  headquarters  In  Washing- 
ton, DC  on  an  nverage  of  once  or  twice  each 
week 

In  eleven  vears  It  has  ncrrr  taken  one  of 
his  letter^  nine  dav  *o  •■'•a''h  Washington 
We  challenge  anyone— magazine  and  news- 
paper writers  included— to  mall  an  airmail 
letter  from  Seattle  to  Washington  every  day 
for  one  month  and  to  then  publish  the 
results 

The  misstatement  of  fact  In  the  first  para- 
graph of  the  Life  article  Is  not  the  onlv  mls- 
ronresentatlon  Articles  like  thla  would  not 
be  rrsrt  if  thev  were  not  filled  with  exag- 
gerations Another  side  of  the  question 
which  readers  of  the  article  would  never 
know  Indicates  without  a  doubt  that  the 
Prod\ictlon  and  TrafJlc  Department  of  Time 
Inr  puhllshors  of  Life,  does  not  share  the 
opinion  of  the  post  ofUce  which  Its  Edi- 
torial  Department    does 

The  following  letter  from  Time.  Inc  .  re- 
ceived by  a  numb'-r  of  pos* masters  thnnich- 
fiut  the  country  la-st  month  tells  an  en- 
tirely different  story. 

Maybe  some  day  a  reporter  who  Is  getting 
reidv  'o  re'!,-p  -.i 'M  vr!"?  an  artlcl*  on  the 
inconsistencies  of  the  magazine  ptibllshlng 
buslnes.i  entitled  "The  Time  and  Life  Mess'" 


Januarif  28,  1970 


DR     JAMES    A.    VAN    .\LLEN 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PTNNSYLV^NtA 
IV  THE  HOl'SE  OF  RIvPRF-SENTATTVFS 

Wedne<idav.  January  2S.  1970 

Mr  FULTON  of  Penn.syivania  Mr. 
Speaker  I  subm't  for  th?  Rfcorp  the 
-tatpmcnt  on  the  future  of  U  S  spare 
nrno'ram..s  by  Dr  Jamps  A  Van  Allen  of 
thp  Universitv  of  Iowa  at  the  1 1th  annual 
meetlnc:  of  the  Panel  on  Science  and 
Technology  of  the  House  Commltt-ee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  on  January  28. 
1970  Dr.  Van  Allen  Ls  the  discoverer  of 
the  Van  Allen  earth  radiation  belt,  and 
one  of  United  States  outstanding  scien- 
tists and  astronomers: 

Statement   or   Or    Van    Ahem 

The  Piriel  on  Science  and  Technology  had 
Its  beginnings  In  1959  it  the  'Ime  that  the 
Hon.  Overton  Brooks  of  Louisiana  was  the 
Chairmin  of  the  then  newly  formed  House 
Committee  ou  Science  and  Astronautics.  In 
the  first  fumbling  efTort.s  of  the  Panel.  I  be- 
lieve that  i:ll  of  us  found  it  both  exciting  and 
strange  to  be  on  a  man-to-m.in  footing  with 
Congressmen  within  their  own  exalted  pre- 
cincts 


During  the  subsequent  ten  years  under 
the  powerful  and  genilal  leadership  of  Chair- 
man George  P  Miller,  this  relationship  has 
flourished  and  become  progressively  more  sig- 
nificant I  am  per.son.tlly  very  krr.iteful  to  him 
and  to  hl.5  able  colleagues  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  a  small  part  of  this  operation. 

About  15  years  ago  my  good  friend  Ed  Ney 
of  the  University  C't  Minnesota  gave  a  popu- 
lar lecture  on  the  use  of  large  balloons  for 
scientific  research  at  high  altitudes.  And  he 
made  brief  mention  of  recent  manned  bal- 
loon flights  by  Jean  Plcard.  by  Col.  Simon 
,ind  by  Cdr  Malcolm  Ross — each  one  a  very 
considerable  achievement  of  skill  and  cc:ur- 
age 

At  the  end  of  the  lecttire  a  polite  old  lady 
arofse  to  ask  a  question- 

"Profefisor  Ney.  I  have  a  question  for  you 
Is  there  anything  that  a  mnn  r-an  do  nt  high 
.iltltude  that  an  Instrument  can  not  do?" 

He  renlled  as  follows 

'Yes  Madam,  there  is'  But  I  see  no  reason 
why  a  man  should  wish  to  do  it  at  100  000  ft. 
!n  'he  gondola  of  a  balloon'" 

The  wisdom  of  this  remark  has  be»n  amply 
demon'^trated  by  the  hundreds  of  unmanned 
scientific  ballcHin  flights  that  have  been  made 
since  that  time  and  are  continuing  at  the 
present  date 

I  submit  that  an  analogous  remark  is  rel- 
evant to  the  current  situation  in  space  ex- 
ploration In  this  year.  1970 

The  culmination  of  the  manned  space 
flight  program^  of  the  United  States  in  the 
dramaMc  ^iirce-ises  of  Apollo  8  11  and  12  has 
dischareed  In  full  mraxure  the  romsintlc 
aspiration  of  man  to  set  foot  on  the  moon 
and  the  nine-year  old  commitment  of  the 
United  States  to  be  the  agency  for  this  ac- 
compUshmen' 

All  honor  to  the  thousands  of  devo'ed  per- 
sons who  have  done  this  Job' 

No  less  impresuve  to  many  of  us.  though 
not  nearly  as  widely  known,  ha.''  been  a  12- 
vear  procession  of  automated  and  command- 
able  spacecraft  of  Immense  capability  and 
spectacular  success  in  scleiiMflc  dl.scovery  and 
In  the  performance  of  ut'll'arlan  functions 
In  c  immunicatlons.  navigation  and  meteor- 
ology Som°  of  the  more  not'-wonhy  ones  in 
the  sclenMflc  area  are  the  soft-landed  Sur- 
veyors to  the  moon,  the  Lunar  Orblters.  the 
Mariners  lo  Venus  and  ^!a^s.  the  far  ranging 
Pioneers  and  the  Orbiting  Astronomical  Ob- 
servatory The  latter,  during  some  thirteen 
mon'hs  of  earth-orbitlng  lifetime,  has 
responded  obediently  to  thousands  of  com- 
mands, hft-i  done  hundreds  of  remarkable 
angular  maneuvers  with  great  precision  and 
has  thereby  made  Impressive  contributions  to 
knowledge  of  *he  ultra-violet  spectra  of  hun- 
dreds of  celestial  objec's  Mv  fellow  panelist. 
Fred  Whipple,  has  had  a  cen'ral  role  In  this 
achievement  Also,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
mentioning  an  heroic  little  fellow.  Explorer 
^.S.  which  has  been  orbiting  the  moon  since 
23  July  1967— now  over  30  months — and 
•Ahlch  Is  still  ticking  along  beautifully  I  am 
especially  devoted  to  a  Itt'le  package  t^n  Ex- 
plorer 35  that  was  devised  and  built  In  1965- 
fi7  by  several  stxiden's  at  Iowa  and  myself. 
Two  students  have  earned  their  Ph.D's  from 
study  of  its  data  and  three  more  will  likely 
do  so  during  the  present  year  The  package 
weighs  2  2  pounds  and  u.'-es  7  10  of  one  watt 
of  electrical  power  It  does  not  sleep.  It  re- 
quires no  oxygen,  no  food,  no  toothpaste  and 
no  sanitary  facilities  It  now  appears  likely 
that  Its  useful  life  span  may  be  terminated 
onlv  by  administrative  decision  rather  than 
by  technical  failure. 

With  these  brief  remarks  as  background 
and  in  consideration  of  the  prevailing  era 
of  goveriunental  austerity  with  regard  to 
science.  I  tuge  the  re-examlnatlon  of  our 
operations  In  space  with  two.  ard  only  two, 
central  objectives  firmly  in  mind: 

Plrat:  The  fullest  economically  feasible 
exploitation  of  our  space  capabilities  for 
UMful    appUcfttlons    In    rapid    and   efflclent 
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communications.  In  navigation,  in  the  anal- 
ysis and  forecast  of  the  dynamics  of  the 
world's  weather,  and  In  terrestrial  recon- 
naissance and  survey  In  the  broadest  sense. 

Second:  The  enlargement  and  extension 
of  scientific  knowledge  and  human  percep- 
tion of  the  larger  physical  universe.  Here  I 
am  thinking  especially  of  the  study  of  our 
earth  itself  as  a  planet,  of  the  moon,  of 
each  of  the  other  planets  In  turn,  and  of 
other  elements  of  the  solar  system  by  di- 
rect approach;  and  of  the  sun  and  other 
celestial  bodies  by  remote  means — basically 
In  the  historical  tradition  of  astronomy.  I 
may  say  here  that  I  am  devoted  especially 
to  the  planets,  each  one  of  which  Is  differ- 
ent from  every  other  one  and  each  of  which 
Is  a  complex  and  distinctive  new  world 
of  great  Intrinsic  fascination.  All  are  avail- 
able to  direct  In-srltu  study  within  the  cur- 
rent state  of  space  technology. 

If.  on  a  purely  pragmatic  basis,  one  or 
more  men  in  the  spacecraft  Is  the  cost  effec- 
tive technique  for  conducting  any  one  of 
these  missions,  let  It  be  done  In  that  mode. 

But  If.  as  I  anticipate,  this  Is  not  the  case, 
let  us  not  grieve  nor  devote  ourselves  to 
the  Invention  of  specious  and  Inane  reasons 
to  the  contrary.  Rather  let  us  get  on  with 
0L4r  two  basic  objectives  In  the  most  sensible 
and  rational  framework  that  we  can  devise. 

This  is  my  struidl  It  has  been  for  many 
years-at  least  twenty. 

Thank  you. 


RETIREMENT  WITH  WORK 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  28.  1970 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jud^e  Gerald 
J.  Boileau,  dean  of  Wisconsin's  circuit 
court  Judges,  has  retired — after  a 
fashion. 

Judge  Boileau  reached  retirement  age 
this  month  alter  presiding  over  the  16th 
judicial  circuit  for  more  than  27  years. 
He  stepped  down  from  that  post  but  did 
not  step  out  of  the  pubhc  life  that  began 
in  1923.  Indeed,  he  assumed  new  duties 
as  a  reserve  judse  in  Milwaukee,  where 
he  has  agreed  to  sit  this  month  and  next 
to  help  clear  the  criminal  docket. 

Among  his  many  achievements.  Judge 
Boileau  won  election  to  Congress  from 
Wisconsin's  Seventh  District  in  1930  and 
represented  it  imtil  1938.  returning  to 
Marathon  County  to  practice  law.  In 
1942  he  ran  for  circuit  court  judge  to  fill 
an  unexpired  term,  won  election,  and 
then  reelection  ever  since. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  several  Mem- 
bers still  serving  in  the  House  who  were 
colleagues  of  Gerry  Boileau's  during  the 
years  from  1930  to  1938.  I  know  they  re- 
member him  for  his  integrity  and  firm 
convictions.  I  should  like  to  insert  an 
article  from  the  Wausau  Daily  Record- 
Herald  concerning  Judge  Boileau  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  served  with  him. 

Judge  Bon^Atr  to  Celkbratk  Rttiremint 

With  Work 

(By  Win  Preund) 

Judge  Gerald  J.  Boileau,  dean  of  Wiscon- 
sin's Circuit  Court  Judges,  reached  retire- 
ment age  Jan.  16  and  he  will  celebrate  by 
presiding  In  one  of  Milwaukee's  crUnlnal 
courts. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Judge  Boileau.  who  presided  over  the  state's 
16th  Judicial  ClrctUt  for  more  than  27 
years,  swore  In  his  successor.  Judge  Ronald  D 
Keberle,  Friday,  and  begins  his  duties  as  a 
reserve  Judge  In  Milwaukee  Monday. 

He  has  agreed  to  sit  through  January  and 
February  to  help  clear  the  Milwaukee  crimi- 
nal docket. 

The  Jurist's  public  life  began  here  In  1923 
when  he  went  to  work  In  the  district  at- 
torney's ofBce.  He  accepted  the  position  a  few 
months  after  arriving  in  Wausau  following 
his  graduation  from  Marquette  tJn*versity 
Law  School. 

In  1926  he  was  elected  district  attorney  of 
Marathon  County.  He  was  the  first  full-time 
district  attorney  In  the  county  and  the  first 
m  Wisconsin  outside  Milwaukee  County. 

Recalling  that  election.  Judge  Boileau  ad- 
mits he  could  have  done  without  the  honor. 
"I  would  have  preferred  to  be  a  part-time 
district  attorney  because  as  a  fulltlme  official 
a  lawyer  couldn't  build  a  law  practice.  "  he 
said. 

However,  the  Job  grave  him  an  opportunity 
to  meet  many  persons  and  officials,  which 
stood  him  In  good  stead  when  he  sought 
election  to  Congress  from  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict In  1930. 

Having  sought  office  on  a  non-partisan 
ticket  the  past  27  years,  Judge  Boileau  doesn't 
like  to  use  party  labels  when  dlscuirsing  his 
early  political  life.  He  will  admit  to  still 
being  a  liberal. 

He  ran  for  Congress  In  1930  as  a  Republi- 
can and  won.  He  was  30  years  old  and,  like 
the  present  congressman  from  this  district, 
David  R.  Obey,  was  the  youngest  man  in  the 
house. 

Boileau  was  on  'the  Republican  ticket  when 
he  was  reelected  In  1932,  but  with  the  orga- 
nization of  the  Progressive  Republican  party 
he  won  on  that  ticket  In  1934  and  1936. 

There  was  a  liberal  bloc  in  Congress  at 
that  time,  made  up  of  Progressives  and 
Farmer  Laborltes,  which  ntunbered  about  22, 
and  about  25  liberal  Democrats. 

Judge  Boileau  was  recognized  as  the  floor 
leader  of  this  Progressive  group,  taking  over 
from  Plorello  La  Guardla,  who  left  Congress 
to  gain  fame  as  New  York  City's  mayor. 

When  regtilar  Democrats  and  Republicans 
split  along  party  lines,  this  Progressive  bloc 
often  held  the  power  of  decision. 

In  those  earlier  days  the  Democratic  party 
wasn't  even  considered  in  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict. The  voters  Just  decided  which  Repub- 
lican they  wanted. 

However,  'With  the  coming  to  power  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the  Democrats  In  the 
district  began  to  flex  their  muscles  and  began 
looking  to  Washington  for  postmastershlpe 
and  other  pltims.  Some  became  so  bold  they 
put  up  a  Democratic  candidate  for  Con- 
gress In  1938.  This  split  the  vote  three  ways, 
Republican,  Democrat  and  Progressive,  and 
it  was  Boileau's  undoing. 

He  lost  and  returned  here  to  practice  law. 

He  remained  popular  'With  the  electorate. 

Judge  Boileau  remembers  that  In  1938  the 

Marathon  County  Board  of  72  members  and 

unanimously  supported  him. 

When  he  ran  for  Circuit  Court  Judge  in 
1942  to  fill  an  unexpired  term  he  was  elected 
and  be  has  been  re-elected  without  opposi- 
tion ever  since. 

As  a  native  of  Mlnocqua  he  had  many 
friends  In  his  Circuit,  which  Includes 
Lincoln,  Vllaa  and  Oneida  counties,  besides 
Marathon. 

Judge  Boileau  has  won  a  reputation  as  a 
trial  Judge  and  a  student  of  the  law.  In 
years  past  he  presided  over  grand  Juries  in 
Milwaukee  and  Kenosha  which  returned  In- 
dlctmente  for  malfeasance  against  ofBclals. 

The  Jurist  played  a  major  role  In  the  re- 
vision of  the  state's  criminal  code,  serving 
as  chairman  of  the  advisory  committee  to  the 
Zjeglslature  on  the  revision  of  the  criminal 
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cDde.  The  committee  of  16  men  spent  several 
years  bringing  up  to  date  the  statutes  which 
had  not  been  revised  since  1848.  All  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  many  of  which  had 
the  effect  of  changing  the  sUtute  tlirough 
interpretation,  were  incorporated  with  the 
revised  statute. 

Judge  Boileau  is  also  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee preparing  uniform  Jury  Instructions 
in  criminal  cjises  and  he  has  been  asked  to 
continue  in  that  capacity.  With  the  flow  of 
decisions  from  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  it  Is 
likely  this  committee  will  never  reach  the  end 
of  Its  role. 

It  has  drawn  up  Instructions  now  used  by 
all  judges  and  directed  to  defendants  before 
they  make  a  plea  of  guilty.  They  are  long 
and  detailed  and,  hopefully,  are  so  inclusive 
a  trial  Judge  will  not  make  a  mistake. 

"You  must  not  only  make  sure  a  defendant 
is  aware  of  his  constitutional  rlg-hts,"  Judge 
Boileau  said,  'but  the  court  must  be  con- 
vinced of  the  man's  guilt  before  he  can  ac- 
cept a  plea  of  guilty.  The  new  Instructions 
will  save  considerable  money  In  the  long  run 
because  there  will  be  very  few  api>eals." 

He  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Circuit  Judges,  as  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Criminal  Court  Judges  and  as  the  CircvUt 
Court  representative  on  the  State  Judicial 
Council. 

Speaking  of  justice.  Judge  Boileau  said  he 
believes  people  get  the  kind  of  Justice  they 
demand.  If  a  Uw  Is  not  popular,  he  said.  It 
will  be  difficult  to  enforce.  He  pointed  to  the 
prohibition  laws  and  currently  the  mari- 
juana laws  with  their  stiff  penalties  for  first 
offense  users. 

He  said  he  believes  Wisconsin's  court  sys- 
tem is  efflclent  and  serves  well  in  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice.  The  work  done  in  pre- 
paring Instructions  for  Juries  in  criminal  and 
civil  cases  has  helped  to  remove  errors  and 
eliminated  the  terrific  expense  of  new  trials. 


CONGRESSIONAL  HEARING  ROOM 
PROVIDED  HANOI  AGENTS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  28,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  pre- 
viously called  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  national  shame  of  our  spine- 
less betrayal  of  those  Americans  who 
were  taken  captive  wliile  fighting  for  our 
country  in  Vietnam. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  the 
wives  of  captured  Americans  are  required 
to  treat  with  the  enemy  in  their  des- 
perate attempts  to  aCford  to  their  men 
the  protection  which  our  country  finds 
it  politically  Inconvenient  to  provide. 

We  have  sunk  to  such  depths  that 
these  valiant  women  are  even  forced  to 
treat  with  the  enemies  at  home — ^to 
plead  with  Hanoi's  "dear  American 
friends"  for  word  of  their  loved  ones. 

Now  press  reports  indicate  that  two 
of  these  brave  wives  appeared  at  a  press 
conference  arranged  by  three  of  our  col- 
leagues in  a  hearing  room  here,  again  to 
defend  and  protect  their  men. 

To  our  shame,  our  colleagues  had  ar- 
ranged the  conference  as  a  platform  for 
the  use  of  Hanoi's  "dear  American 
friends"  and  to  further  the  subversive 
aims  of  the  enemy  in  this  coimtry. 

I  include  the  newsclipping  in  my 
remarks : 
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A   Missing   Flitr's  Wirr  S<-)m.Y   Begged 
To  DiFFKa 

Ttie  wi:e  :f  a  captured  U  S  tlifr  stood  up 
m  I  -oiigre-.^K  nal  hearing  room  yesterday 
aud  emotioiiallv  contradicted  an  anti-war 
leader  who  had  Just  rep.  rted  on  her  visit  to  a 
pr>   r.er-of-war   camp  in  North   Vietnam. 

"Mrs  Weiss,  you're  so  very  wroni?  on  so 
many  things.  "  Mrs  Martha  ix«3  said,  in  a 
soft  q.iiverina:  v.:lce 

Cora  Wel%s,  of  Women  S'.nlce  for  Peace  and 
f'lie  of  the  '.eaderi  of  the  Now  Mobilization 
Cornni'v.ee  tn  Lnd  the  War  In  Vietnam  was 
one  it  three  American  wonder,  who  traveled 
to  N^rth  Vietnam  In  December  They  visited 
a  detention  camp  and  spoke  with  three  US. 
prisoners 

In  a  coni5re»>lonal  hearing  room  provided 
bv  tr.ree  New  Y"rk  ccns;res.smen.  Mrs  Wel>s 
and  NJrs  Ethel  Taylor  mot  with  reporters 
and  k>ca!  Women  Strike  for  Peace  members 
to  de  cTloe  their  trip 

Mrs.  Wei.ss.  of  New  York  City,  spoke  of 
relatively  lieiithv  and  satisfied  Americans  in 
what  she  acknowleci(?ec;  might  be  the  best 
detention  camp  in  North  Vietnam  She  said 
the  pris.  r.ers  lived  in  a  sp<3iless  camp  lined 
with  pair:-,  shade  trees  and  followed  a  rou- 
tine tha*  included  daily  exercises  and  afler- 
n"x>n  naps 

When  ^epcr'er^  had  asked  Mrs  Wel.ss  the 
las:  u'  their  questions.  Mrs  Dosa  aroce,  wa.s 
rect>Knized  and  made  a  brief  statement 

She  said  her  husband.  Navy  Lt  Cmdr  Dale 
U>5.  Wis  sho*  down  more  than  two  vear- 
ago  A  few  months  later,  she  told  Mrs  Weiss, 
she  saw  a  pictvire  of  her  l.usband  and  his 
app'-i'iri'.r.ce  shocked  her 

Mrs  D<)ss.  Hn  attractive  and  slender 
brunefe  from  Virttlnia  Beach.  Va  .  sat  down. 
She  was  surrounded  by  reporters. 

Oh  Qod.  I  cant  believe  the  things  she  is 
saying.  '  Mrs    Doss  said      I  know  better   ' 

She  said  the  Nonh  Vietnamese  "did  a 
beautiful  Job'  on  Mrs  Wels-s  'We  heard  the 
SAme  -nir-^s  in  Paris."  when  Mrs  Doss  and 
several  o'l.er  POW  wives  made  a  frul*!ess 
trip  ro  Pins  ts  .earn  something  of  their  hus- 
bands irjm  the  North  Vietnam  dele^itation 
to  the  Vletna.-r.  peace  talks 

Mr?  Sue  Shuman.  also  jf  Virginia  Beach. 
said  cf  Mrs.  Weiss:  She's  pro-commuMst" 
Her  hu:>band  Cmdr.  Edwin  Shuman,  was 
bhot  down  tui'h  Ross 


FROM    KAT\'N    FOREST    TO    SC^UTH 
VIETNAM 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  28.  1970 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  for  more 
than  50  years  the  Communists  have  ad- 
hered to  their  same  tactics  of  the  end 
justifies  the  means.  Only  the  names  and 
places  of  the  Innocent  victims  have 
changed 

We  are  constantly  reminded  of  the 
Katyn  Forest  massacre  where  15,000  gal- 
lant Polish  officers  were  slaughtered  at 
the  hands  of  the  treacherous  Russians 
and  the  brutal  methods  employed.  'W'> 
are  also  reminded  that  toward  the  end 
of  World  War  11.  the  masters  of  deceit 
called  the  Polish  underground  army  to 
arms  against  the  Nazis  with  promises  of 
support  from  the  Russian  Army.  The 
support  never  came  and  as  a  result.  250,- 
000  patriotic  Poles  were  slaughtered  by 
the  Nazis  and  every  building  In  Warsaw 
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was  reduced  to  rubble,  save  those  bulld- 
ines  which  housed  the  Nazis. 

With  virtually  all  vestises  of  the  Intel- 
ligentsia removed  by  these  two  incidents. 
tne  hordes  of  Stalin  were  free  to  take 
over  Poland  and  set  up  a  Ci'mmunist 
regime,  and  the  ra;je  of  Poland  was 
complete 

For  more  than  a  decade,  we  have  been 
witn.'ssin<t  the  same  ptoloR  to  the  epiloe 
in  South  Vietnam  Thi'  Communists  have 
systerniitically  slaughteied  many  thu'u- 
sand-s  of  the  South  Vietnamest>  leader- 
ship and  intelligentsia — not  to  forget  the 
innumerable  other  vlctini.s— in  prepara- 
tion for  a  Communis  L  takeover  Tiie  Hue 
massacre,  similar  to  the  Katyn  massacre, 
was  merely  a  culmination  of  Communist 
stratesfv  to  divide  nnd  conquer  We  know 
the  bloodbath  that  will  ensue  if  we  !ea\e 
South  Vietnam  at  thi  mercy  of  the  Com- 
munists— the  sajiie  type  of  bloodbath 
that  Ls  life  throughout  Communist 
history. 

Today.  I  should  like  to  place  in  the 
Recorp  an  txrellent  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  magazme.  the  Immaculate. 
The  article  compares  the  sunllarity  be- 
tween Katyn  and  Hue  and  the  continuing 
Ccmmuii-st  tactics  of  terroristic  assassi- 
nations a-s  a  means  to  achieve  their  ends 
We  must  never  be  beguiled  by  those  who 
would  ha\e  us  believe  that  the  Commu- 
nists are  civilized  people;  at  best  they  are 
huns 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  follows. 

From  Katyn  Forest  to  Soi'Th   VIE^N.*M 

Although  the  Russians  vehemently  denied 
the  charge  of  the  Germans  in  1942  that  they 
had  killed  over  14000  Polish  officers  and  in- 
tellectuals In  the  Katyn  Forest  in  the  So- 
viet Union  there  wu  plenty  of  evidence  to 
prove  "hey  were  lying.  When  the  Polish 
government  in  exile  in  London  demanded 
that  the  urernatlonal  Red  Cross  should  ex- 
amine the  graves  of  the  murdered  Poles,  the 
USSR,  broke  off  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Polish  Government  la  exile 

It  Is,  of  course,  a  well  established  fact 
today  that  Stalin  ordered  the  Red  army  to 
KUI  these  eUte  of  the  Polish  naUon— law- 
yrs.  educators,  doctors,  and  businessmen 
who  were  army  reserve  offlcers  For  they 
would  Inevitably  supply  the  leadership  that 
wuuld  oppose  a  Communist  takeover  of 
Poland. 

The  same  tactics  are  being  used  In  South 
Vietnam  by  the  Viet  Cong  The  former  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Dean  Rusk,  noted  that  "In 
1960  alone,  terrorlsu  as-sassinated  1.4O0  local 
government  officials  and  kidnapped  700 
others,  while  armed  guerrillas  killed  2.200 
military  and  security  personnel  "  In  1964 
from  January  to  October,  429  village  and 
hamlet  official?  were  assassinated  and  1482 
kidnapped  These  were  all  local  officials 
elected  by  the  villagers  Not  only  clvu  serv- 
anu.  village  offlkMals  but  the  natural  leaders 
I  who  do  not  hold  office,  but  because  of  age. 
sagacity  '"r  strength  of  character,  are  the 
ones  the  people  turn  to  for  advice  i  are 
selected  for  elimination  As  the  US.  Mission 
magazine  puU  It.  "Steadily,  quietly  and  with 
a  systematic  ruthleasnees,  the  Viet  Cong  in 
six  years  have  wiped  out  virtually  a  whole 
class  of  Vletnameae  villagers.  Many  villages 
today  are  virtually  depopulated  of  their  nat- 
ural leaders  " 

In  this  underdeveloped  country,  sapped 
by  a  continuous  war  of  over  twenty  years, 
the  most  valuable  asset  is  good,  dedicated 
and   quaJlQed   personnel   In   every   aspect  of 
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life.  There  Is  an  acute  shortage  of  teachers, 
doctors  and  medical  technlclaiLS.  Yet.  from 
1959  to  1965.  the  Viet  Cong  desUoyed  123 
-schools,  and  killed  240  te.ichers,  115  nurses, 
and  27  doctors  Fr.  CIo  us  Haly.  S.J.  con- 
cludes 

Here  Is  manliest  evidence  of  the  Com- 
munists' lack  of  genuine  concern  for  the 
people  However,  if  it  i.s  not  welfare  of  the 
people  that  they  seek  but  political  control 
land  It  IS' I,  11  must  be  aUnutted  that  their 
operation  is  very  shrewd.  Without  leader- 
ship the  people  are  reuuced  to  an  amor- 
phous mass.  Incapable  of  organized  resist- 
ance, helpless  m  the  preset. ce  ol  a  well-orga- 
nized ruthless  enemy  ' 

If  official  leadership  and  natural  leader- 
ship are  i!ie  prime  targets  fur  elimination  by 
tl^e  Con.munl.sts  the  Icoal  inhabitants  In 
general  are  seccndary  tarcet^  In  December. 
i9P2  the  N.itl  >nal  Liberation  Front  "  (NLFi 
is,sued  larders  for  an  increased  u.se  of  terror 
n  tlie  haplebs  people.  A  State  Dep.iriment 
document  descrlb:'^  the  resulting  terrorism  i 
"Its  application  takes  many  formsi   .  .  . 

"Grenades  lobbed  Into  cars  stopped  for 
traffic  lights. 

"Grenades  set  In  the  night  with  trip-wires 
across  the  common  paths  where  peasants  and 
school-children  walk  In  the  mornlngi 

"VUlage  men  and  boys  kldnapi>ed  and 
forced  into  Viet  Cong  military  servlcei 

"Villages  harassed  night  after  night  with 
sporadic  gunfire  and  loudspecLkers  taunts  and 
threats. 

■  Schools  and  health  stations  bombedi 

"Busloads  (1  civilians  blown  up  by  electri- 
cally controlled  mines    .  .  . 

Harassing  villages  prot>ably  has  been  th« 
most  common  form  of  terror  used  by  the 
Viet  Cong.  The  most  common  form  oi  harass- 
ment Is  small-arms  fire.  ...  It  creates  a 
great  sense  of  anxiety  within  the  village, 
keeps  villages  awake  at  night.  Impairing  their 
farming  and  normal  daytime  activities.  And 
It  biUlds  confidence  within  guerrilla 
ranks  " — State  D  .  July,  "67,  p.  1,  3. 

The  greatest  single  act  of  terrorism  oc- 
curred when  the  Viet  Cong  gained  temporary 
control  of  the  city  of  Hue  In  1906.  More  than 
1.000  men  and  women  were  executed.  So  far 
only  &S0  vlcUms  have  been  found.  Identified 
and  given  proper  burial. 

Democratic  Congressman,  Roman  0.  Pu- 
clnskl,  from  Illinois,  who  was  the  chief  In- 
vestigator of  the  Katyn  Forest  massacre  back 
In  1962  for  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Communist  Aggression,  was  struck  by  "the 
tragic  similarity  between  the  methods  used 
by  the  Communlsta  In  the  Katyn  FOTest  In 
1940.  and  the  methods  used  by  the  Com- 
munists against  the  South  Vietnamese  In 
Hue."  The  victims  at  Katyn,  as  In  Hue,  were 
killed  with  a  single  bullet  In  the  t>ack  of 
the  bead,  while  kneeUng  with  their  hands 
tied  behind  their  backs.  They  were  then 
pushed  Into  mass  graves,  in  some  cases  while 
stUl  alive. 

The  discovery  of  the  mass  graves  In  Hue 
Is  dramatic  evidence  of  what  the  Communists 
have  planned  for  the  one  million  refugees 
(Over  700.000  Catholics)  who  fled  North  Viet- 
nam to  Join  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
South  Vietnamese  In  clearly  establishing 
their  opposition  to  the  Communists. 

May  the  United  States  abandon  these  peo- 
ple to  such  a  cruel  fate,  after  we  have 
definitely  promised  them  otir  protection  and 
aid?  Hardly,  If  we  still  wish  to  be  considered 
ChrtsUan.  For  as  Pope  Pitts  XII  so  aptly 
put  Iti 

"A  people  threatened  with  an  unjust  ag- 
gression, or  already  Its  victims  may  not  re- 
main passively  Indifferent  If  it  would  think 
and  act  as  befits  Christians.  All  the  more 
does  the  solidarity  of  the  family  of  nations 
forbid  others  to  behave  as  mere  spectators, 
tn  an  attitude  of  apathetic  neutrality." 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.. 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  >  Mr.  Russell  > . 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God  of  our  fathers  and  our  God,  who 
has  given  us  this  good  land  for  our  herit- 
age, forsake  us  not  when  the  way  is 
diflacult  and  the  goal  is  far  distant.  But 
come  upon  us  with  a  new  visitation  of 
Thy  spirit  that  we  may  know  whose  we 
are,  whom  we  serve,  and  the  destiny 
Thou  hast  ordered  for  us.  Rekindle  in 
all  the  people  a  new  ,ind  lofty  patriotism 
and  pure  religion.  Set  before  us  the  goal 
of  Thy  kingdom,  the  law  of  which  is  love 
and  the  ruler  of  which  is  the  sovereign 
God.  Guide  by  Thy  wisdom  the  Members 
of  this  body  that  their  daily  service 
may  be  rendered  in  Thy  name  and  each 
action  be  according  to  the  divine  inten- 
tion that  Thy  kingdom  comes  and  Thy 
will  Is  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

Tlirough  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nominations,  were  commimicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


X  EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE   JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  January  28,  1970,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS 
DURING  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ATTENDANCE   OF   A   SENATOR 

Hon.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  New  York,  attended 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  BY  JOINT 
LEADERSHIP  FOR  SPEEDING  UP 
SENATE   PROCEDURES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Democratic  policy  committee,  and  the 
Democratic  caucus  last  week  considered 
ways  and  means  by  which  procedm-es  of 
the  Senate  and  Congress  as  a  whole 
might  be  speeded  up  so  that  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  early  adjournment,  at  least 
earlier  than  usual,  hopefully  arotmd 
Labor  Day,  would  be  enhanced. 

Suggestions  advanced  in  the  policy 
committee  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
Democratic  conference.  I  Uien  contacted 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  (Mr. 
Scott)  and  he  said  he  would  be  glad  to 
take  up  the  suggestions  made  by  the 
majority  party  with  his  colleagues  in 
conference. 

He  did  so.  They  agreed  to  go  along,  I 
believe  imanlmously.  Then,  on  the  basis 
of  these  recommendations  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  and  I,  the  dis- 
tinguished President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  (Mr.  Russell),  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  its 
ranlcing  Republican  member,  Mr.  Young 
of  North  Dakota,  met  with  our  counter- 
parts in  the  House. 

There  the  House  Members  agreed  to 
the  proposals  set  forth  at  that  time. 

It  was  thought,  at  the  conclusion  of 
that  meeting  on  Monday  last,  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  meet  with  the  Pres- 
ident the  next  morning  to  give  him  a 
copy  of  what  we  had  agreed  to,  and  to 
ask  his  advice  as  to  what  he  could  do  to 
bring  about  a  closer  degree  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment under  his  control  and  the  ap- 
propriate committees  in  Congress. 

That  meeting  did  not  take  place,  but 
after  a  discussion  of  the  meeting  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  rec- 
ommendations should  be  made  a  matter 
of  public  record  on  which  there  is  whole- 
hearted agreement  and  cooperation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  luianl- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  to  that  effect. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memokakduk  or  dkmocbatic  Polict 

COMICTTTKS 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  session,  the 
Democratic  Policy  Committee  discussed  the 
problem  of  orderly  and  expeditious  handling 
of  leglslaUon  during  the  Second  Session  of 
the  91  St  Congress.  It  was  the  unanimous 
position  of  the  Policy  Committee  that  ini- 
tiative should  be  taken  by  Uie  Leadership 
to  preclude  a  recurrence  of  an  extended  ses- 
sion this  year.  Tbe  Majority  Leader  was  di- 
rected by  the  Committee  to  take  the  follow- 
ing suggestions  to  the  Conference  for  dis- 
cussion and  approval : 

(a)  The  Leadership  should  request  a  bi- 
partisan meeting  between  the  Hotise  and 
Senate  leadership  to  Include  the  Chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees.  The 
purpose  of  this  meeting  would  be  to  discuss 
a  compatible  method  of  expediting  legisla- 
tion In  this  session. 


(b)  Following  that  meeting,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  Joint  Congressional  leader- 
ship should  meet  with  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  and  bring  to  his  attention  the  ad- 
visability of  a  cooperative  and  orderly  ap- 
proach to  the  President's  recommendations 
between  the  Executive  Branch  and  the 
Congress. 

(c)  Further.  If  It  was  then  felt  advisable, 
that  the  Congressional  leadership  should 
make  a  direct  overture  to  the  President  on 
this  matter. 

At  the  Democratic  Conference  on  Tues- 
day, January  20,  the  above  recommendations 
were  unanimously  approved.  The  goals  as 
discussed  by  the  Conference  were  as 
follows  1 

(a)  An  early  submission  of  the  President's 
budget  to  the  Congress. 

(b)  Immediate  identification  from  the 
budget  of  new  authorizations  which  must 
be  enacted  prior  to  appropriations  action. 

(c)  Early  submission  of  messages  on  an- 
nual authorization  bills  by  the  Executive. 

(d)  An  agreement  that  ExecuUve  wit- 
nesses would  be  available  to  testify  Im- 
mediately after  submission  of  those  mes- 
sages. 

(e)  Scheduling  of  hearings  by  appropriate 
legislative  committees  In  both  Houses,  to 
be  followed  by  early  passage  of  these  au- 
thorizations. 

(f)  Concurrently,  the  Initiation  of  early 
hearings  on  appropriations  billa.  These 
could  be  ready  for  markup  Immediately 
after  passage  of  the  necessary  authorizations. 

(g)  Adjoiu'nment  sine  die  not  later  than 
Labor  Day. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  there  Is  a  mutual 
responsibility  l)etween  the  Executive  and 
each  House  of  Congress  In  the  passage  of 
the  Nation's  legislation.  The  Congress  can- 
not act  until  the  Executive  submits  Its  pro- 
posals. In  like  manner  the  Senate  cannot  act 
on  Appropriations  measures  until  the  House 
has  completed  Its  action.  In  fairness,  the 
Senate  is  entitled  to  a  reasonable  pericxl  of 
time  to  act  on  Appropriations  bills.  In  the 
past,  however,  there  have  been  occasions 
when  these  measuxea  were  late  In  reaching 
the  Senate.  The  end  result  has  been  adJoiuTi- 
ment  late  In  the  fall.  As  an  example,  the 
first  session  of  C^ongrees  did  not  adjourn 
until  December  23, 1M9. 

In  an  election  year,  all  Member*  of  Con- 
gress are  Interested  In  early  adjournment. 
Each  Member  of  the  House  Is  up  for  reelec- 
tion and  36  Members  of  the  Senate.  There 
was  a  consensus  that  the  longer  we  are  in 
session,  the  more  difficult  It  Is  for  Incum- 
bents to  be  reelected.  There  was  a  strong 
feeUng  that  there  should  be  a  "must"  list 
of  authorizing  legislation  Identified  and  a 
strong  effort  to  pass  this  legislation  as  early 
as  is  practicable.  Some  of  these  measures  are 
controversial  and  will  require  extcnalTe  hear- 
ings. One  example  \b  the  Farm  BUI  whloh 
expires  this  year  and  must  be  renewed. 

Senate  Committee  Chairmen  conctirred  in 
a  procedure  of  annovmclng  opening  and  clos- 
ing dates  of  hearings  as  early  as  they  can  be 
determined.  The  tradition  of  accommodating 
witnesses  on  scheduling  may  have  to  be  al- 
tered. In  the  same  vein,  there  was  a  strong 
feeling  that  once  a  recommendation  had  been 
received  from  the  Executive,  that  should  be 
the  measure  acted  upon.  The  practice  of  con- 
stant changes  and  add-ons  throughout  the 
session  should  be  discouraged. 

One  Chairman  pointed  out  that  in  con- 
sideration of  the  pending  business  of  the 
Senate,  17  items  totaling  $6.6  billion  were 
received  after  the  basic  bill  had  been  sent 
to  Congress.  This  situation  does  not  permit 
an  orderly  and  Judicious  legislative  proceo. 
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At  the  same  meeting,  the  Conference  ap- 
proved 11  pciiicy  of  Saturday  sesaJona  until 
the  Calendar  !s  cle:u-ed  of  important  meat- 
ures.  lurther.  that  recess  periada  be  held  to 
a  minimum  length  during  this  session 

It  was  made  clear  that  the  Conference  ex- 
pected the  Leadership  to  ensure  that  inso- 
far as  the  Senate  is  concerned  It  Is  not  go- 
ing to  be  a  source  of  delay  in  legislating  and. 
If  Anything,  that  it  will  seek  to  expedite  the 
appropriating  process  Until  a  suOstantlvt' 
change  can  be  made  in  the  flsoal  process,  for 
eiample.  changing  the  fiscal  year  to  the  cal- 
endar year,  something  must  be  tried  to  im- 
pr  ".r  the  situation 

It  was  the  consensus  that  by  taking  an 
Initiative  at  the  outset  of  this  session  It 
would  be  hoped  that  the  entire  appropria- 
tions process  lan  be  expedited  perhaps  even 
to  the  puint  of  establishing  some  kind  of 
tent.ur.e  schedule  from  its  incep:lan  at  the 
Budget  Bureau  to  its  cjnclu-^lon  with  the 
final  adoption  of  Conference  RepcTts  In  the 
Congress  before  Labor  Day 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in 
accord  with  the  sutement  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majoilty  leader.  I  woiiJd  add 
one  small  amendment;  that  is.  that  the 
Republican  conference,  without  talcing 
any  formal  vote,  expressed  the  sense  of 
general  agreement  that  we  should  ex- 
pedite the  business  of  the  Congress,  as 
suggested  by  the  majority  party. 

We  did  recommend  that  instead  of  set- 
ting a  target  date,  a^  suggested,  of  Labor 
Day,  that  we  set  as  the  target,  the 
legal  sine  die  adjournment  date  for 
Congress — July  31.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  that  was  generally  acceptable 
In  the  meeting  with  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  others. 

There  will  be  other  meetings.  I  under- 
stand that  the  majority  leader  has  some 
thought — If  I  may  suggest  it  at  this 
time — of  meeting  with  the  chairmen  of 
the  legislative  committees  and  the  rank- 
ing members  of  the  legislative  commit- 
tees in  order  to  expedite  authorizations, 
and  in  that  way  assist  in  expediting  tlie 
appropriating  procedure 

Indeed.  I  have  indicated  that  I  think 
it  would  be  desirable.  If  the  President  is 
so  mmded,  that  at  some  point  we  meet 
with  him  to  express  our  common  desire 
to  exipedite  the  work  of  the  second  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  desirable  to  meet 
with  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  in  advance  of  that.  There  will 
perhaps  be  other  meetings  with  the  Vice 
President  and  others,  all  directed  to  the 
same  common  purpose,  that  of  getting 
the  people's  business  out  of  the  way  as 
quickly  as  we  can  in  a  genuinely  bipar- 
tisan effort 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Montana. 


CRIME  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  recog- 
nized for  the  next  5  minutes  or  so. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  the 
passage  of  the  drug  control  bill  on  yes- 
terday marked  another  step  toward  the 
completion  of  the  Senate's  fine  work  In 
the  field  of  crime  legislation 

The  President  mentlonec  in  his  state 


of  the  Union  address  13  crune  bills  upon 
which  he  wishe.s  action.  He  said  that 
nonf  of  them  has,  as  yet,  reached  liL^ 
dtsk  Althcutih  he  did  not  mention  what 
these  bills  Wfre,  I  requested  my  staff  to 
inquire  from  the  White  House  and  get 
a  lisiinu  of  the  administrrxtion  proposals. 

Of  the  President's  13  proposals,  the 
Senate  has  already  passed  .seven  and  the 
reiriainin^  six  deal  with  four  subjects 
only. 

First.  Obscene  mail  and  prurient  ad- 
vertising. 

Second.  Bail  reform 

Third    Criminal  appeals. 

Fourth  IncreasintT  penaltie.s  for  anti- 
trust violations. 

The  administration  includes  tliree  sep- 
arate bills  under  the  obscenity  categorj-; 
thLs  matter  will  be  considered  within  the 
next  month  bv  the  Senate  committee 
I  have  my  own  proposal  in  this  area 
and  am  prepared  to  offer  that  proposal — 
requiring  the  labeling  of  all  envelopes 
that  contain  matter  of  a  potentially 
offensive  nature  and  providing  the  op- 
portunity for  addressees  to  return  the 
latjeled  envelope  to  the  sender  at  the 
sender's  cost 

I  am  happy,  as  the  Senate  well  kno'vs, 
t3  be  a.'^sured  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Past  Office 
and  Civii  Service,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming' 'Mr  McGek  ' .  that  this  matter  will 
be  reported  from  tiie  committee  withm 
a  month 

The  bail  reform  measure  of  the  admln- 
utration — one  of  the  remaining  crime 
bills — is  a  bill  upon  which  the  adminis- 
tration IS  not  yet  prepared  to  testify. 
The  administration  has  not  yet  com- 
pleted Its  study  and  thus  has  request- 
ed that  the  Senate  committee  withhold 
action. 

The  third  of  the  admmistration's 
cr'me  bills,  S.  3132.  dealing  with  criminal 
appeal  procedure  will  be  the  subject  of 
hearings  within  the  next  month. 

Thus,  of  the  administration's  proposals 
and  requests  en  crime,  there  are  but 
three  areas  awaiting  Senate  action.  The 
Senate  committees  are  prepared  to  move 
ahead  on  all  of  these  measures  The  last 
of  the  administrations  ciime  bills  is  S. 
3036  to  Increase  the  penalties  for  viola- 


tions of  the  Sherman  antitrust  laws.  The 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee  has  in- 
formed me  that  he  anticipates  passage  of 
this  measure  early  this  session. 

It  IS  obvious  therefore  that  the  most 
significant  and  far  reaching  of  the  ad- 
ministration's 13  crime  proposals  have 
already  passed  the  Senate. 

Upon  inquiring  of  the  administration 
on  this  matter,  it  was  learned  that  the 
administration  strongly  supported  other 
measures  '.nitiated  in  the  Congress  deal- 
me  with  crime.  These  proposals  were 
enumerated  by  administration  spokes- 
men to  include  the  following:  S.  2122, 
Federal  immunity  of  witnesses;  S.  1861. 
Corrupt  Organizations  Act;  S.  2292, 
sources  of  evidence;  S.  30.  organized 
crime 

S.  2122.  S.  1861,  S.  2292  were  all  needed 
and  were  incorporated  into  S.  30  which 
pas.sed  the  Senate  last  Friday.  In  addi- 
tion, the  administration  has  supported 
and  wi.<hes  to  be  identified  with  the  fol- 
lowing Senate  bills;  S.  952,  omnibus 
judgeship  bill;  S.  1624.  wagering  tax 
amendments;  S.  1461.  Criminal  Justice 
Act  amendments. 

"The  Senate  has  already  passed  S.  952. 
Hearings  are  scheduled  on  S.  1624  and 
S.  1461  in  the  near  future 

Thus,  of  the  20  measures  in  the  broad 
areas  of  crime,  drugs,  and  obscenity,  al- 
most all  the  major  bills  have  passed  the 
Senate. 

Only  five  areas  remain  for  action  and 
all  of  these  will  be  considered  in 
the  Senate  this  session  Thus,  of  pro- 
posals for  additional  laws  in  the  battle 
against  crime,  the  Senate  has  completed 
the  lion's  share  of  its  work  and  only  the 
tidying  up  of  relatively  minor  proposals 
remains. 

After  the  pa.ssape  of  these  bills,  we  may 
then  direct  oui^elves  to  the  more  diffi- 
cult, much  more  difficult,  tasks  of  iden- 
tifying and  addressing  ourselves  to 
eradicating  the  causes  of  criminal  be- 
havior. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  chart 
of  these  administration  proposals  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 


Bill  numher  and  title 

(1)  S.  2022— Illegal  gambling  control. 

(2)  S.  2637— Drug  bill  (8   3246) 

i3»   S.  2657— Included  In  drug  bill 


(4)  S.  2601  -District  of  Columbia  court  re- 
organization. 

( 5 )  3.  2602 — Public  defender.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

(6)  8.  2869 — Criminal  law  revision.  District 
of  Columbia 

(7l    3   2981 — Juvenile  Code,  revision.  District 

of  Columbia. 
(81   3     3036— Increase    penalties.    Sherman 

Antitrust  Act 
<9)   Obscenity: 

(9i  (a)  I  9)  S.  2073  -Obscene  mall  to  minors.. 
(9)ib»(10i  8  2074 — Prurient  advertising.. 
(9Hc)(in   HR    10877— Obscene  mall— Title 

II  of  po.stal  rates  bill 
(12i   S.  2600 — Ball  reform 


(13)   8.   3132 — Criminal   appeals. 


Status 
Pa5sed  Senate  (S  30 1 ,  January  23,  1970. 
Pa.s5ett  Senate,  January  2R.  ig'TO 
Included    in    S     3246 — Passed    Senate    Ja" 

uary  28.  1970 
Passed  Senate,  September  19,  1969. 

Passed  Senate,  November  21.  1969. 

Passed  Senate.  December  5,  1969. 

Passed  Senate,  December  22.  1969. 

Definite  passage  this  session. 


Hearings  next  month. 
Hearings  next  month. 


Hearings  continuing;  administration  has  re- 
quested postponement  until  it  completes 
Its  study. 

Hearings  scheduled;  February. 


January  29,  1970 
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Bill  number  and  title  Status 

(14)  S.  952 — Omnibus  Judgeship  bill Passed  Senate,  June  23,  1969. 

(15)  S.    2122 — Federal    Immunity    of    wit-  Passed  Senate,  January  23, 1970. 
nesses. 

(16)  S.  2292 — Sources  of  evidence Passed  Senate.  January  23, 1970. 

1861 — Corrupt  Organizations  Act — 
30 — Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of 


117)    S. 

(18)  S. 
1968. 

(19)  3. 

(20)  S. 


Passed  Semite,  January  23, 1970. 
Passed  January  23, 1970. 


1624 — Wagering  tax  amendments 

1461 — Criminal  Justice  Act  amend- 


Hearlngs  next  month. 

Report  In  few  days  from  subcommittee. 


mcnts. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield;  and  if 
so.  to  whom? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  defer 
to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator.  I  asked  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  to  yield  only 
to  ix>int  out  that  I  agree  that  the  admin- 
istration is  anxious  to  have  these  acts 
acted  upon  expeditiously. 

I  think  the  Senate  is  to  be  praised  for 
what  it  has  already  done  as  to  the  Bail 
Reform  Act.  If  there  is  any  information 
not  yet  available  from  the  administra- 
tion, I  would  hope  that,  too,  would  be 
expedited. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  judicial  reform  bill  has  been 
pending  for  many  months  in  the  other 
body.  I  say  that  without  any  derogation. 
_  They  have  much  work  to  do.  But  we  have 
3  been  waiting  for  some  solution  to  a  very 
X  much  needed  piece  of  legislation  while 
the  District  of  Columbia  crime  situation 
is  rising  steadily  to  new  heights  and  our 
streets  continue  to  be  much  less  safe 
than  many  foreign  capitals.  The  omnibus 
crime  bill,  which  the  Senate  passed 
many  months  ago,  is  pending  in  the 
House.  I  believe  there  is  an  intention  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  matter  soon.  I  un- 
derstand the  committee  is  working  on  it. 
But  as  long  as  we  have  this  tremendous 
backlog  in  many  of  our  courts,  we  do 
seriously  need  additional  judges. 

I  am  most  anxious  that  we  have  from 
the  other  body  the  same  cooperation 
which  the  Senate  extended  to  the  ad- 
ministration in  an  effort  to  staff  the 
courts  which  needed  judicial  personnel 
so  that  we  could  get  at  this  backlog  and 
use  that  and  other  tools  contained  in  the 
entire  r>acka«e  for  the  purpose  of  really 
attacking  and  massively  reducing  the 
level  of  crime  which  is  serious  and  affects 
us  all  so  greatly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say,  before  yielding  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  who  has  done 
considerable  outstanding  work  in  this 
field,  that  it  will  take  a  good  deal  more 
than  we  have  at  present. 

Much  needs  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
prison  reform,  rehabilitation  of  the 
criminals,  creating  a  better  situation 
and  restoring  people  to  decent  citizen- 
ship rather  than  making  them  hardened 
criminals  and  thus  adding  to  the  crimi- 
nal population. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  majority  leader  for  bring- 
ing to  our  attention  the  progress  made 
by  Congress  in  this  very  field. 


I 


By  and  large  the  record  made  in  the 
Senate  has  been  a  good  one,  and  sub- 
stantial progress  has  been  made. 

Failure  in  this  body  of  the  Congress 
has  not  been  notable.  In  fact  it  is  lim- 
ited to  a  very  few  bills.  I  might  say  on 
behalf  of  some  of  them  with  respect  to 
the  administration  not  having  gotten  its 
final  views  to  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
that  some  of  those  delays  are  occasioned 
because  of  the  very  diflacult  constitu- 
tional limitations  with  which  we  must 
work. 

One  is  a  bill  in  which  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  Is  so  greatly  interested, 
and  that  has  to  do  with  obscenity  and 
pornography  in  the  mails. 

We  were  about  ready  to  report  two 
bills  to  the  Senate  that  had  been  intro- 
duced by  the  late  departed  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois,  Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen.  This  was  one  of  the  fields  in 
which  he  took  great  personal  interest. 

The  senior  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina pointed  out  that  both  of  these  bills, 
because  of  the  entire  subject  matter, 
should  be  referred  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights  for  a  further 
canvassing  of  the  constitutional  limita- 
tions and  restrictions  in  this  field — and 
they  are  many,  and  they  restrict  the 
field  considerably — in  order  that  when 
we  get  a  measure,  it  will  be  an  effective 
one  and  will  stand  up.  And  those  hear- 
ings the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin)  indicates  will  be  held  very 
shortly. 

We  could,  I  expect,  barge  ahead  and 
proceed,  but  that  is  not  enough.  We  have 
to  have  a  law  that  will  stand  up. 

We  know  the  difficulties  we  have  en- 
countered in  that  regard.  We  know  the 
situation  that  exists  with  respect  to  the 
ball  reform  law.  where  a  baleful  eye  has 
been  cast  on  the  constitutionality  of  that 
law. 

With  respect  to  dealing  with  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  criminal  situation,  I 
want  to  make  the  observation  that  we 
have  been  working  very  hard  on  crime 
legislation.  This  has  had  true  bipartisan 
support  that  has  been  lent  to  all  of  the 
bills. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Senator  has 
witnessed  and  observed  it. 

As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, the  dlstmgulshed  majority  leader, 
for  having  brought  this  matter  to  our 
attention  in  the  capsule  form  in  which 
he  has  so  well  expressed  it. 

Mr.  MANSPIELiD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  I  did 
this  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  the 
Senate  and  its  committees  have  actually 
done,  because  there  seems  to  be  an  idea 
prevalent  throughout  the  land  that  we 
have  been  sitting  down  on  much  of  this 


legislation,  whereas  the  Senate  has  been 
facing  up  to  It  and  we  have  been  assum- 
ing our  full  responsibility. 

I  think  this  record  should  be  known 
and  publicized  and  spread  throughout 
the  land. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
make  the  observation  that  the  late  Bruce 
Barton,  who  was  a  Member  of  the  House, 
once  proposed  that  for  every  bill  Con- 
gress enacts,  it  should  repeal  one.  That 
is  not  a  bad  Idea. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  He  only  served  one 
term,  though,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  He  was  repealed  unfor- 
tunately too  quickly.  However,  I  did  learn 
from  the  press  and  other  sources  that 
the  President  will  ask  Congress  to  dis- 
continue outmoded  programs  which  are 
no  longer  needed  but  which  cost  $2  bil- 
lion. This  suggestion  might  well  be  con- 
tained in  the  President's  proposed  budget 
message. 

I  am  sure  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  agrees  that  often  we  enact  pro- 
grams for  a  certain  purpose  and  that 
later  most  people  have  forgotten  about 
them  except  the  people  who  are  holding 
jobs  there. 

I  think  that  any  programs  that  are  no 
longer  needed  ought  to  be  abolished.  I 
shall  support  the  program. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
look  forward  with  anticipation  and  in- 
terest to  what  the  President  proposes. 
I  will  give  it  most  earnest  consideration. 
But  we  might  well  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  examining  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs,  as  well  as  the  situation  at  home, 
and  consider  abolishing  some  programs, 
or  at  least  reducing  some  of  the  out- 
moded foreign  policies  which  have  been 
in  effect  since  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War.  policies  in  which  certain  in- 
dividuals seem  to  have  a  vested  Interest, 
policies  which  have  outworn  their  use- 
fulness, policies  which  cost  this  country 
billions  of  dollars. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  President 
would  carry  on  a  two-pronged  attack, 
and  maybe  a  three-pronged  attack,  not 
only  in  the  field  of  domestic  programs, 
but  also  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy, 
and  do  something  about  this  tremendous 
cost  overrun — a  conservative  figure,  I 
understand,  is  $20.9  billion — which  has 
become  rampant  in  the  Department  of 
Defense.  There  are  many  areas  in  which 
the  question  of  expenditures  can  be  at- 
tacked, and  appropriations,  too.  I  csm 
assure  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
able  minority  leader,  that  the  troops  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  will  be  delighted 
to  help  him  on  a  one-,  two-,  or  three- 
pronged  basis,  by  means  of  which  we 
can  reduce  expenditures  and  do  away 
with  the  old  programs  and  old  policies  in 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs. 

In  that  respect  I  think  the  President 
has  made  a  g(X>d  start  through  the  enun- 
ciation of  the  Nixon  doctrine,  which  ap- 
plies not  only  to  Asia,  but  the  whole 
world,  and,  I  assume,  mcludmg  West- 
em  Europe. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
I  wish  to  add  one  further  comment. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  What  I  said  has  full  ap- 
plication to  foreign  affairs  as  well  as 
domestic  affairs,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
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cerned.  I  was  about  to  cite  the  Nixon 
doctrine  on  Guam. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  The  Nixon  doctrine 
based  on  the  Guam  declaration. 

Mr.  SCOTT  I  think  we  have,  at  least, 
sealed  in  the  desienation.  That  is 
a  change  in  foreign  policy  Uiat  should 
save  us  untold  bUUons  of  dollars,  but. 
more  importantly,  untold  numbers  of 
Americans  who  mipht  otherwise  become 
casualties  on  rome  foreign  battlefield 
Therefore,  that  is  economy  in  the  wisest 
and  noblest  sense 

Mr.  RUSSELL  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  yield 

Mr  RUSSELL  Mr  President.  I  de- 
sire to  advert  brePiV  to  the  prior  discus- 
sion relative  to  the  laws  against  crime 
that  we  have  passed  and  other  moves 
to  be  taken  to  creHte  a  more  lawful  at- 
mosphere in  thio  country  I  have  voted 
for  everv  one  of  these  laws  redefining 
our  criminal  laws  and  extending  their 
scope  and  purpose  I  voted  for  the  law 
to  create  these  new  Judges 

However.  I  must  say  I  do  not  think 
any  of  those  laws  will  be  effective  until 
we  have  absolu'.e  assurance  of  their  en- 
forcement ani  more  especially  unv. 
there  is  certain  and  effective  Punish- 
ment meted  out  against  offenders 
brought  into  the  courts. 

In  my  opinion  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
for  the  great  increase  in  crtrae,  particu- 
larly here  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  been  the  lack  of  certa-nty  of  real 
punishment  for  many  of  these  offend- 
ers—unUl  judicial  ofQcers  are  wllUng  to 
Improve  genuine  punishment  upon  those 
who  are  apprehended,  and  many  of  them 
are.  it  will  be  impossible  for  our  Nation  s 
Capital  to  enjoy  the  peace  and  securitv 
of  other  caplUl  cities  of  the  world 

Mr  M-\NSFIELD  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate.  _  ^,  . 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor,  which 
I  have  held  too  long. 

(At  this  point.  Mr.  Allen  assumed  the 
chair.) 


THE  PENTAGON  VERSUS  FREE  EN- 
TERPRISE—THAT BLOATED  DE- 
FENSE BUDGET 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr  President, 
the  United  States  today  is  the  world'5 
largest  milltary-lnduotnal  complex  Ten 
percent  of  the  American  labor  force  is 
involved  in  either  military  or  defense- 
related  employment.  Appro.ximately  22  - 
000  of  our  largest  manufacturing  cor- 
porations are  prime  miliUry  contractus, 
while  more  than  100.000  firms  contribute 
some  type  of  output  of  defense  produc- 
tion. Our  annual  expenditures  for  de- 
fense purposes,  so-called,  far  exceed  the 
total  amount  spent  for  the  welfare,  edu- 
cation, and  poverty  programs. 

During  the  past  year  one  case  after 
another  has  come  to  light  mvolvnng  ex- 
cessive profits  by  defense  contractors 
and  cost  overruns,  so-called. 

Purthermore.  it  has  been  proven  over 
and  over  again  that  the  unwarranted 
Influence  of  the  mihtary-industrial  com- 
plex has  resulted  in  excessive  costs, 
procurements  scandals,  and  skyrocket- 


mg  military  budgets  Quite  often  tax- 
payers do  not  receive  the  weinpons  ;,nd 
productions  for  which  excessive  prices 
were  paid  with  their  lax  dollars  With 
only  25  corporations  receiving  nearly  50 
percent  of  prinie  defense  contracts,  with 
miportant  ofli -ials  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment willin','  to  a.-cept  serious  de- 
lays, chanemg  project  deadlines,  and 
adding  charges  well  above  original  esti- 
mates, defence  c-<n'ractors  are  under 
very  little  pressure  to  perform  efficiently. 
T'nis  fr.ct  and  the  >tarlli.i.j  lack  of  c-ni- 
petition  for  defen.-^e  contracts  have  co&t 
taxoayers  billions  of  dollars  In  excess  of 
original  estimates.  Also,  un'ortimately. 
this  results  in  a.stounding  mefficiency  on 
the  part  of  defen>e  contractor.s  It  re- 
sults in  a  small  'in'  group  of  favored 
coruorate  officials  more  interested  in 
pri.moting  new  business  and  acquiring 
new  contracts  than  in  succe.<sfully  com- 
pleting obhcations  of  contracts  entered 
uito  previously 

Mr  Presiden'  it  is  obvious  that  de- 
fense .-pending  has  grown  out  of  control. 
It  15  manifest  that  the  power  of  the  mili- 
tar>--irdustrlal  complex  to  write  -is  own 
ticket  and  dictate  its  own  terms  is  one  of 
the  mos'  -erious  and  pervasive  threats  to 
our  Republic  and  to  our  free  enterpr.se 
system. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Proxmire  > , 
vice  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  and  chairman  of  the  House- 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Economy  m 
Government,  has  taken  leadership  in 
seeking  to  eliminate  waste  and  duplica- 
tion in  defense  spending  and  to  assure 
that  taxpayers  receive  fair  value  for  their 
defense  dollars  He  deserves  the  mati- 
tude  of  all  Americans  for  his  persistent 
efforts  and  outsundinj:  leadership  in 
trying  to  reduce  the  bloated  defen.se 
budget 

In  the  Saturday  Review  of  January 
31.  1970.  there  appeared  an  outstanding 
article  by  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Wisconsin  >  Mr  Proxmire  < .  entitled 
The  Pentagon  Versus  Free  Enterprise  " 
This  should  be  read  by  all  Americans 
concerned  with  the  need  for  re- 
stmctunng  our  national  goals  and  pri- 
orities I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
artic.e  by  the  Senator  from  Wlsconsm 
'Mr  Proxmike  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  tl.is  point  as  part  of  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
a^  follows: 

Tut    PtNT^CON    VERStS    FhFE    ENTERPIUSI 

By  Seiidt  r  Wii^l\m  Pboxmirei 
The  mliltary-indasuiFil  complex  tms  a 
grea:  ^nd  pervasive  influence  on  the  Ufe  of 
liM  tJnlied  States  Every. :.e  agrees  on  that 
But  whether  its  Influence  is  unwarranted  or 
unhealthy  Is,  of  course  the  question  that 
has  provoked  heated  national  debate  Tlie 
size  and  in.luence  of  the  complex  have  given 
ri?e  lo  iegiUmate  concern.  becau«a  of  the 
rmlitarys  tendency  U)  Identify  national  se- 
curity with  ever-larger  arsenals,  and  because 
of  Its  growing  and  heretofore  unchallenged 
claOm  on  the  natural  and  human  resource* 
needed  to  combat  the  country's  domestic  Ills. 
Ciompoundlng  this  concern  Is  the  document- 
ed evidence  that  the  military  and  defense 
industries  ar«  guilty  of  Inefficient  and  other- 
wise questionable  business  practices — par- 
ticularly in  the  area  of  procurement — that 
not  only  are  wasteful  but  stifle  the  principle 


of  jpen  competition  that  Is  l>asle  to  our  free 
ei'erp.".se  system. 

Military  f.nd  military-related  spending  now 
t'.t.^ls  more  than  tSO-blUlon  annually  and 
consumes  a  tenth  of  the  Gross  N>*tlonal 
Pr  duel  Beraxise  the  deffii-e  Ijudgel  has  not 
oeen  ns  'horoughly  scrutinized  and  debated 
a.«  builge's  fcr  civilian  pr'--r;ir.is.  and  because 
1-:  p.ist  experience  with  national  security 
cost.<:  greatly  ex.eedln^  ln;U.'\l  estUnate^,  the 
allocation  cif  these  funds  1«!  <  f  primary  Im- 
port ince  Th»  defense  budpf-t  :^hould  not  be 
lii  Ad  to  Just  grow."  but  rhouid  be  subject 
I.I  the  sfinie  control  tis  the  re't  of  the  budget. 

T:;    the   pus:     only   on''-tenih   of   the   total 

UiTt  uf  the  Bureui  cf  the  Budget  has  been 

i.sslgned   to   re-.tevv    tic   military   budget.   In 

all    fairness.    Robert    Ma\  J,    the    present    dl- 

lector  of   the   bureiu,    has    testified   that   In 

tie  future  nuiUary  expenditures  will  be  sub- 

•c-t  to  the  ianie  scrutiny  at  j.re  civilian  pro- 

rr  .'lis     This    review    Is    . 'Obolutely    essential. 

.md  I  hi'pe  that  it  will  b?  rircompllshed.  My 

•\  n   ln\  rstlg.itlcns   and    those   of   CongTSM'* 

'■■nt   Eoi'nom'.c  Comml»«»e   reveal  that  ap- 

pr    xlmately  $10-bllllon  could  be  cut  without 

alininlshinp   national   security   In   the  least, 

f.iiC  the  Suoconvmit;e<-  .n  Economy  In  Oov- 

e.:iment   m   us   rep  rt    The   Mi'Mary  Budget 

and  S.ttorwl  Econcvuc  Pnorittes  has  formal- 

;     r  co:'. mended  iha.  such  a  cut  be  made. 

I::  ftscHl  ye.ir  196?.  »42-bllll  'U  was  awarded 
in  to-itracts  for  defense  procurement,  m&k- 
in?  ir  the  largest  slng'e  Item  In  the  military 
budget  (  about  25  per  cent  of  t'le  total  federal 
budeeti.  anri  most  Important,  therefore,  to 
t;-.  .se  conce  ned  with  r".f  ing  military  costs. 
Prr'curemeni  includes  defense  contracts  and 
all  purchas's  or  ren'ab  of  supplies,  equip- 
ment and  services  Procurement  Is  often  re- 
ferrerl  to  m  the  r.febl(X)d  of  defense  con- 
tracti  rs 

The  most  efficient  and  economical  way  to 
approac.*"-  procurement  is  through  competi- 
tive bicidii.g.  the  Congress  has  repeatedly  and 
cjiiaistc-mly  directed  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  buy  competitively  The  Pentagon, 
hLiwe\er,  iiureaslngly  rei.Drts  tc  practices  that 
reduce  competition,  and  relies  more  and  more 
he.ivilr  on  negotiated  procurement.  Formal- 
iv  advertised  competitive  military  eontrtiet 
dollar  awards  dropped  from  13.4  per  cent  in 
fiscal  year  1967  to  U  per  cent  In  fiscal  year 
Iy69  Single  source  procurement  Increased 
t,i  57  9  per  cent.  Last  year,  about  90  per  cent 
of  the  Pentagon's  and  98  per  cent  of  NASA's 
contract  awards  were  negotiated  under  "ex- 
cept inns' — too  often  broad  and  vague 
exceptions. 

The  Defense  Department  of  course,  de- 
fends negotiated  procurement  as  being  com- 
parable to  competitive  bidding,  but  only 
competitive  procurement  can  really  give  the 
desired  emphasis  to  dollar  cost.  Negotiation 
on  nonpnce  elements  cannot  completely  or 
successfully  substitute  for  price  competition. 
Experts  who  have  appeared  before  the  Sub- 
conunlttee  on  Economy  In  Government  have 
indicated  that  procurement  costs  in  the  ab- 
sence of  competition  can  be  from  25  per  cent 
to  50  per  cent  higher  than  they  would  have 
been  had  competition  been  present. 

Negotiated  arrangements  can  also  lend 
themselves  to  repeated  dealings  with  certain 
favored  and  trusted  suppliers  If  desired, 
there  are  practically  effortlees  ways  to  get 
around  the  regulations  requiring  competi- 
tive bidding.  As  a  p&rt  of  these  regulations. 
the  1962  Truth-ln-NegoUatlons  Act  was  de- 
signed to  protect  the  taxpayer  In  the  ab- 
sence of  true  competition,  but  If  a  procure- 
ment officer  determines  that  competition  Is 
adequate  or  that  a  standard  catalogue  price 
is  m  efTect,  the  act  does  not  apply  It  Is  also 
possible  to  waive  the  requirements  (again 
under  the  Truth-ln-Negotlatlons  Act)  for 
a  contractor  to  supply  cost  data.  Defense 
firms,  fully  aware  of  the  existence  of  these 
loopholes,  may  refuse  to  supply  the  cost  data 
even  at  the  risk  of  a  loes  of  a  sale.  This 
amounts  to  a  gamble  that  the  government 
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needs  their  product  enough  to  waive  the  re- 
quirements eventually  and  proceed  with  the 
purchase. 

When  a  firm  has  actually  vron  a  contract 
to  do  the  research  on  a  major  weapons  sys- 
tem. It  occupies  a  favored  p>oeltlon  and  Is 
more  likely  to  be  chosen  to  do  the  work  on 
actual  production  of  the  system.  In  the 
Jargon  of  defense  spending,  this  Is  known 
as  being  "locked  into"  a  contract.  The 
knowledge  gained  during  the  research  phase 
undoubtedly  provides  a  competitive  advan- 
tage In  subsequent  negotiations — an  advan- 
tage that  usually  means  the  production 
contract. 

Another  wr.y  for  the  firm  to  Improve  Its 
position  over  the  life  of  the  contract  Is  com- 
monly referred  to  as  "buy  In,  get  well  later." 
Once  a  contractor  has  won  the  contract.  If 
his  costs  Increase  or  he  cannot  meet  the 
agreed  delivery  date,  the  government  will 
"get  him  well"  by  meeting  the  higher  price 
or  accepting  later  delivery. 

Gordon  W.  Rule,  a  civilian  procurement  of- 
ficer with  responsibility  for  the  F-lll,  the 
attack  plane  whose  production  has  been  cut 
back  drastically  because  of  mechanical  prob- 
lems and  soaring  costs,  has  told  the  sub- 
committee, "No  matter  how  poor  the  quality, 
how  late  the  product,  and  how  high  the  cost, 
they  [the  defense  contractors]  know  nothing 
will  happen  to  them."  Thus,  the  contractors 
attach  the  greatest  Importance  to  submitting 
low  estimates  In  order  to  win  the  contract 
even  If  they  suspect  at  the  time  that  costs 
will  have  to  be  raised  later. 

Prices  and  costs  can  be  easily  Increased 
during  production  through  the  numerous 
change  orders  Issued  (which  can  potentially 
number  in  the  thousands  on  a  major  sys- 
tem). Referred  to  as  "contract  nourishment." 
these  change  orders  can  be  Initiated  by  either 
the  government  or  the  supplier,  and  are  not 
adequately  controlled  or  audited — a  point  I 
^  will  elaborate  on  In  my  discussion  of  de- 
X        fense  firm  accounting  practices. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Economy  In  Gov- 
ernment has  again  recommended  (In  Its  re- 
port of  last  May)  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment make  greater  use  of  competitive  bid- 
ding In  order  to  eliminate  these  problems.  If 
necessary,  further  legislation  should  be  en- 
acted to  make  the  submission  of  cost  and 
pricing  data  mandatory  under  the  Truth-ln- 
Negotiatlons  Act  for  all  contracts  swarded 
other  than  through  formally  advertised  prlca 
competition  procedures,  and  in  all  sole- 
source  procurements  whether  or  not  formally 
advertised. 

Under  the  conditions  Just  outlined.  It  does 
not  take  much  Imagination  to  see  bow  de- 
fense suppliers  might  come  to  occupy  a  se- 
cure position.  Indeed,  some  companies  do  al- 
most all  of  their  business  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  In  fiscal  year  1968,  the  100 
largest  defense  contractors  were  awarded  67.4 
per  cent  of  total  defense  contracts,  the  high- 
est percentage  since  1965.  The  largest  firms 
hold  "entrenched"  positions:  eighty-four  of 
the  firms  on  the  list  of  100  largest  firms  In 
1968  had  also  been  on  the  list  in  1967; 
elghteen  of  those  on  the  list  of  the  largest 
twenty-five  were  on  this  list  In  both  1967 
and  1968.  The  five  firms  doing  over  fl-bUllon 
worth  of  business  with  the  government  In 
1967  maintained  this  volume  In  the  subse- 
quent year. 

In  spite  of  their  Key  positions  with  respect 
to  defense  procurement,  some  of  these  large 
firms,  such  as  Lockheed.  Boeing.  Oeneral 
Dynamics,  North  American  Rockwell,  and 
Litton  Industries,  refused  to  appear  when 
Invited  to  testify  at  recent  hearings  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economy  In  Government. 
To  say  the  least,  It  appears  curious  that  they 
would  not  want  to  present  their  views,  un- 
less of  course  they  have  nothtag  to  add. 

In  addition  to  repeated  dealings  with  these 
same  firms,  the  Involvement  or  relatlonahlp 
between  the  Pentagon  and  its  suppliers  Is 


reinforced  by  the  common  practice  of  inter- 
changing personnel.  Many  retired  officers 
leave  their  procurement  responsibilities  to 
take  positions  with  the  very  firms  with 
which  they  have  been  negotiating  At  pres- 
ent, more  than  2,100  retired  officers  of  the 
rank  of  colonel  or  higher  are  holding  Jobs 
with  firms  doing  defense  work.  The  ten  com- 
panies employing  the  largest  number  of 
them  had  1.066  on  their  payrolls,  an  aver- 
age of  106,  three  times  the  average  number 
emnloyed  in  1959. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Economy  In  Gov- 
ernment, recognizing  this  contlict-of-inter- 
est  potential,  recommended  that  the  Govern- 
ment Accounting  Office  compile  a  defense- 
Industrial  personnel  exchange  directory — a 
kind  of  catalogue  of  the  officials  who  have 
moved  from  the  Pentagon  to  defense  in- 
dustries or  vice  versa.  My  amendment  to  the 
military  authorization  act  calls  for  yearly 
Pentagon  disclostire  of  the  names  of  all  re- 
tired military  procurement  officers,  all  those 
of  the  rank  of  major  or  higher,  and  all  for- 
mer civilian  personnel  who  occupied  high 
positions  (GS-13  or  above)  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  who  go  to  work  for  the  big 
contractors.  It  also  calls  for  annual  disclo- 
sures of  the  names  of  former  defense  con- 
tractor employees  who  now  occupy  high  po- 
sitions in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

What  this  lack  of  competitive  procedure 
and  poor  buainees  practices  means  to  the 
government  and  taxpayers  Is  higher  bills  to 
pay  for  Inefficiencies  and  waste.  The  higher 
costs  simply  do  not  buy  more  security.  The 
extensive  and  pervasive  economic  Inefficiency 
and  waste  In  military  procurement  have  been 
well  documented  by  the  Investigations  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economy  In  Government, 
by  other  committees  of  the  Hovise  and  Sen- 
ate, and  by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Robert 
H.  Charles  testified  that  "the  procurement  or 
our  major  weapons  systems  has  In  the  past 
been  characterized  by  enormous  cost  over- 
runs— several  hundred  pw  cent — and  by 
technical  performance  that  did  not  come  up 
to  promise."  He  attributed  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  waste  to  cost  reimbursement  type 
contracts,  and  to  the  absence  of  price 
competition. 

Richard  A.  Stubbing,  a  defense  analyst  at 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  In  a  study  of  the 
performance  of  complex  weapons  systems, 
concluded:  "The  low  overall  performance 
of  electronics  In  major  weapons  systems  de- 
veloped and  produced  In  the  last  decade 
should  give  pause  to  even  the  most  out- 
spoken advocates  of  military-hardware 
programs." 

It  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  the 
greatest  cost  ovemins  occur  In  negotiated 
contracts.  Even  in  the  absence  of  overruns, 
however,  evidence  has  been  presented  that 
prices  are  being  negotiated  at  too  high  a  level 
from  the  beginning.  Purther,  a  retired  Air 
Force  officer,  Col.  A.  W.  Buesklng,  a  former 
director  of  management  systems  control  In 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, summartxed  a  study  he  had  conducted 
by  saying  that  control  systems  essential  to 
prevent  excessive  costs  did  not  exist. 

The  cost  overruns  on  the  C-6A  cargo  plane 
(recenUy  grovinded  with  a  wing  crack)  are 
the  most  shocking  example  of  the  defense  in- 
dustry's inefficiency  and  mismanagement. 
The  total  cost  overrun  In  the  C-5A  program 
has  been  revealed  to  he  as  much  as  (3-blllion. 
The  program  originally  called  for  120  0-6A 
planes  to  cost  the  gov«nunent  t3.4-bllllon, 
but  becausv  of  cost  overruns,  mainly  exi)erl- 
enoed  In  the  performance  of  the  Lockheed 
C-AA  contisct.  actual  costs  will  total  $6.3- 
blUlon.  La0t  November  tbe  Air  Force  flnaUy 
conceded  Uiat  the  cost  Increases  made  at 
least  put  of  the  program  too  expensive  to 
continue,  and  It  announced  It  would  buy 
only  elghty-oae  of  the  planes. 

Btlll  another  example  Is  a  more  than  $200- 


mllUon  overrun  on  the  Mark  n  Avionics  pro- 
gram— the  radars,  computers,  and  inertlal 
equipment  for  the  F-lll.  The  original  con- 
tract price  was  $l43-minion.  and  former  Sec- 
retary Charles  has  revealed  that  the  actual 
costs  may  go  as  high  as  $360-m!llion.  On  the 
Alark  XVII  program,  the  reentry  system  for 
the  Mlnuteman.  the  original  contract  price 
was  >36.4-mllllon.  but  the  actual  costs  had 
reached  $70.2-mllllon  at  the  time  the  con- 
tract was  ended. 

In  December  1969,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  reported  that  the  costs  of  fifty-seven 
major  weapons  systems  had  increased  by  $21- 
blllicn.  However,  this  figure  is  seriously  un- 
derstated, in  my  Judgment,  because  of  the 
inadequacies  of  the  Pentagon's  cost-informa- 
tion system.  GAO  found  that  the  Pentagon 
still  does  not  maintain  a  central  inventory  of 
the  major  weapons  systems  that  would  show 
their  costs  and  other  information. 

The  cost  to  the  government  and  taxpayers 
is  further  Increased,  because  the  government 
encourages  Inefficiency.  Let  me  elaborate  on 
this  Incredible  statement.  The  Department 
of  Defense  supplies  both  fixed  and  working 
capital  to  many  contractors.  DOD  often  owns 
the  plant  in  which  the  contractor  will  work. 
Too  frequently  the  amount  of  property  owned 
by  the  government  exceeds  that  of  the  de- 
fense company.  Further,  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  this  government  equipment  is 
held  by  the  larger  contractors. 

In  fiscal  year  1968.  the  amount  of  industrial 
plant  equipment  costing  over  Sl.CKX)  that  was 
tised  by  the  defense  suppliers  totaled  $2.7- 
bllUon — a  $100-milllon  Increase  over  the  $2.6- 
biUlon  of  1967. 

The  Pentagon  supplies  working  capital  by 
making  "progress  payments"  that  can  reim- 
burse contractors  for  as  much  as  100  per 
cent  of  incurred  costs.  Incurred  cost  reim- 
bursement payments  might  be  a  better  name, 
however,  since  progress  payments  have  no 
correlation  to  the  amount  of  work  actually 
completed.  Under  these  circumstances  money 
advanced  as  progress  p>ayments  really 
amounts  to  a  kind  of  no-lnterest  govertunent 
loan  that  inflates  contractors'  profits.  Given 
this  "free"  working  capital,  a  contractor  Is 
in  a  position  to  bid  low  for  other  government 
work  or  to  finance  commercial  work.  It  Is 
possible  for  a  contractor  to  incur  costs  equal 
to  75  p>er  cent  of  the  original  contract  price 
while  completing  only  60  p>er  cent  or  less 
of  the  Job.  Not  only  is  the  Department  of 
Defense  providing  a  negative  Incentive  for  a 
firm  to  use  its  own  working  capital,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  is  developing  a  financial 
stake  in  the  contractor. 

In  the  C-5A  case,  Lockheed  received  prog- 
ress payments  of  $152  billion  on  reported  In- 
curred costs  of  $1.67  billion,  as  of  May  30, 
1966.  In  addition,  the  contract  is  being  per- 
formed In  a  government-owned  plant.  The 
plant  and  the  government-owned  machinery 
employed  at  the  plant  have  an  original  acqvil- 
Bition  cost  of  $113.8-mlllion. 

Yet  another  Instance  of  these  most  im- 
usual  business  practices  Is  the  government's 
policy  with  regard  to  patent  rights.  It  per- 
mits contractors  to  obtain  exclusive  i>atent 
rights,  free  of  charge,  on  Inventions  pro- 
duced In  the  i>erformance  of  their  contracts. 
Admiral  Rickover  and  Murray  'Weidenbaum 
(now  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury) 
both  contend  that  this  practice  further  re- 
duces comp>etltion  because  it  gives  the  "Ins" 
a  competitive  advantage  over  the  "outs." 
Legislative  action  should  be  taken  to  estab- 
lish uniform  guidelines  for  all  federal  agen- 
cies on  the  use  of  patents  obtained  for  In- 
ventions made  under  government  contract. 
Admiral  Rickover  also  testified  that  $a- 
bllllon  of  excessive  ooets  results  from  the  ab- 
sence of  uniform  accounting  standards  alone. 
It  Is  difficult  to  acctirately  determine  costs 
and  profits.  "In  one  case,"  reported  Admiral 
Rickover,  '"the  Navy  allowed  a  shipbuilder 
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lo  charge  salaries  and  other  pay  directly  on 
govermn«nt  contracia,  while  simiiar  cosu  on 
commerciai  conirac'.s  were  charged  a«  over- 
head and  ailocated  to  both  govemmetu  and 
commercial  work  The  government  was  thus 
p.iy.ng  diret-f.y  for  work  done  on  commercial 
contracts  The  Navy  had  accepted  these 
costing  methods  because,  it  said,  the  cor- 
iractor  s  system  conrormed  to  generally  ac- 
cepted accounting  principles  In  this  par- 
ticuLw  cAse  the  GAO  eventually  found  that 
the  government  had  been  overcharged  by 
more  than  $5-mllUon  • 

To  quote  Admiral  Rlcitover  further  on  the 
problems  of  accounting  standards.  Thus, 
contractors  car.  use  change  orders  as  a  basis 
for  repricing  these  contract*  They  have  al- 
most unlimited  freedom  in  pricing  change 
order^  because  their  accounting  system  will 
never  show  the  cost  of  the  work  The  gov- 
ernment can  never  really  evaluate  the 
amounts  claimed,  or  check  up  to  see  if  it  paid 
too  much 

The  Subcommr.tee  on  Economy  in  Crov- 
ernmeni  has  recommended  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Deiense  require  contractors  to  main- 
tain book.^  and  records  on  flrm-axed-prtce 
contracts  showing  the  cists  of  manufactur- 
ing all  components  in  .icccrdance  with  uni- 
form accountmc;  standards 

Not  only  should  there  be  tighter  control 
on  co6t  records,  but  something  must  be  done 
in  the  area  of  profits  The  Department  of 
Defense  cannot  accurately  state  what  profit* 
are  In  defence  procurements  First.  It  de- 
ftnes  profits  .is  a  percentage  of  costs,  and 
does  not  report  profits  as  a  return  on  in- 
vestment Sec  nd  the  Department  of  Defense 
does  not  obtain  complete  information  abou: 
proats  on  ii'm-hxed-price  contracts.  Third, 
without  uniform  accounting  standards,  it  Is 
difficult.  If  not  impossible,  to  discover  the 
cj6ts  and  profits  m  defease  production  un- 
less months  are  spent  to  reconstruct  contrac- 
tors' books 

Manv  witnesses  have  told  the  subcummit- 
•ee  that  profits  In  defense  are  higher  'han 
nondefen.e  prohii.  Murrav  Weidenbaum 
found  in  his  -^tudv  that  between  1962  and 
1Q65  a  .-^mp'.e  of  large  ^efen^  contractors 
earned  17  .■>  per  cen'  net  profit  measured  .is 
a  return  on  investment  i  ,  while  companies  of 
similar  si.'e  dome  b  isiness  in  the  commerciai 
market  earned  10  6  per  cent  " 

Profits  should  also  be  considered  both  as 
a  percentage  jf  ccns  and  a.-^  a  return  on  in- 
vestment Since  the  Department  of  Defense 
supplle-^  fixed  and  w  rking  capital  in  many 
cases  defense  contractors  would  show  an 
enormouslv  hi«h  return  on  investment  if 
It  were  computed 

Another  recommendation  of  the  subcom- 
mittee .s  that  the  OAO  study  the  feasibility 
of  incorpora-ing  into  its  review  of  conirac- 
t;)rs  the  should-cost  method  of  estimaung 
costs  on  the  ba.ns  of  Indus- rial  engineering; 
and  financial  management  principles  In  this 
•A-av  COS'  Intimates  could  be  freed  from  be- 
ing based  uu  original  estimates  that  may 
be  .nflated  ^  ^ 

Finally,  we  can  point  to  a  relation  between 
defense  spending  and  Inflation  Both  the 
Korean  war  period  and  the  Vietnam  era  have 
been  accomp.mied  bv  price  increases,  this 
suggests  that  defense  expenditures  have 
made  significant  contributions  to  inflation- 
ary pressures  The  consequent  reduced  value 
'.i  savings  and  fixed  income  assets  during 
perl.3ds  of  inflation  and  the  10  per  cent  in- 
TOme  tax  surcharge  are  certainly  taxpaver 
burdens  as  much  as  the  high  cost  of  the 
defense  budget 

High  interest  rates  may  eventually  stop 
the  inflation  but  they  hurt  the  homeowner, 
the  aged,  the  consumer,  and  the  small  busi- 
nessman in  the  process  A  more  intelligent 
way  to  curb  the  price  spiral  would  be  to 
cut  defease  costs 

The  record  is  clear  Our  priorities  as  a 
nation    need    to    be    restructured,    and    the 


place  to  start   Is  with   the  bloated  defense  be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and.  without 

budget    Onlv  when  Congress  is  again  In  con-  objection,   the   report   Will   be   printed   a."? 

ir  >i  of  the  entire  budget  can  we  make  prog-  requested  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
ress   v)!!   the   domestic   front  , 

^~"^~^^~~  SENATE  RESOLUTION  329  -RESOLU- 

TION REPORTED  AUTHORIZING 
ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  CONLMITTEE  ON  BANKING 
.\ND  CURRENCY  FOR  INQUIRIES 
AND  INVESTIGATIONS  >REPT  NO. 
91-642 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  ttrnpcre  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letter!^, 
which  were  referred  a.s  indicated: 

REl-ORr    ON    i'ROPESTY    .^CQVIsmO.NS    or    Lmfp- 
CENCY    SVPfHES    AND   EQUIPMENT,    OmCE  OJ 

Civil  DEFENSt 

.A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil  Defense 
Department  of  the  Army,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law.  on  property  .icqulsitions  of  eniergeivy 
supplies  and  equipment  for  the  qu.trter  end- 
ing December  Jl.  11)69.  covering  items  ac- 
quired pursuant  tu  the  authority  transferred 
to  the  -Secretary  of  Defense  by  Executive 
Order  10952.  effectl.e  August  1.  1961.  Uj  the 
Committee  on  Armed  SerViCes 

RjUOar    OF    SCMM.\KV     DtStRlPTlON    ur     Anii- 

Di  MPiNd  Actions  Taken  bv  Cnara  Cot  n- 

TRIl^   AOAINST   THE    U  S     EXFOBTS    AND    THEW 
RELATIONKIPS     to     PaoVl-SlONS     OF     THE     IN- 
TERNATIONAL .Xntiuvmpinc  Conf 
A   letter   from   the  Special   Represent iitlve. 
Office  of  the  Specl.il  Representative  lor  Trade 
Negouatlons.   Executive   Office   of   the   Presi- 
dent. transnUlimg.  pursuant   to  law.  a  sup- 
plementary report  setting  forth  «11  available 
information   regarding   antidumping  actions 
taken  by  other  countries  against  US   exports 
during  the  period  prescribed  by  section  201 
ibi    iwith  an  accompanying  report),   lo  the 
Committee  on  Finance 
Report  on  Posftions  in  Grades  OS- 16.  OS- 17 

AND   OS    18.    DEPARIMENT    OF   J'STICE 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  Admlnutration,  US  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  to  Congress  on  p<  slUons  In  gra<les 
OS  16.  aS-17.  and  GS-18.  January  1.  1969. 
through  December  31.  1969  .with  an  accom- 
panying ffporti.  tu  the  Conunlttte  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service 


REPORT  OP  COMMITTEI':S 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  .submitted 

By  Mr  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment 

S  3207  A  bill  relating  to  the  liabilities 
of  Federal  National  Mortgage  Ass<.H-la'lon  to 
•he  United  States   iRept    No    91   6441. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT  AND  THE 
CHILD  NL"rRITION  ACT  OF  1966— 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE— IN- 
DIVIDUAL VIEWS— 'REPT  NO  91- 
6411 

Mr  TALMADGE  Mr  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estr>'.  I  report  favorably,  with  an  amend- 
ment, the  bill  S  2548.  to  amend  the  Na- 
»tional  School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  food  service  programs  pro- 
vided for  children  imder  such  acts,  and 
I  submit  a  report  thereon  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  report  be  printed, 
together  with  the  individual  views  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota   'Mr.  Mc- 

GOVERN' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    The  re- 
port will  be  received,  and  the  bill  will 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  reported  the 
foU'jwnng  original  resolution  'S.  Res. 
329'.  and  .submitted  a  report  thereon, 
which  wa6  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 
S    Res.    329 

RfioUed  That  the  Coniinlttee  on  B.mking 
:\n(\  Currency,  or  any  da:y  aullioriiied  sub- 
committee thereof  Is  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 134(ai  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  I'f  1946  a^  amf-nded.  and  In 
accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  ol  the  S'andmg  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  examine  Investigate  and  make  n  com- 
plete study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to — 

.  1  I    bankmc  and  currency  generally 

i2i  financial  aid  to  commerce  and  In- 
dus: rv; 

I  3)    deposit  insurance 

(4)  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  includ- 
ing monetary  and  credit  policies; 

i^\  economic  stabilization,  production, 
and  mobiU/a'ion. 

(6)  valuation  and  revaluation  of  the  dollar; 

(7»  prices  of  commodities,  rents,  and  serv- 
ices; 

(8)  securities  and  exchange  regulations; 

(9)  credit  problems  of  snail  business    and 
(lOi    international  finance  through  agen- 
cies within  the  legislative  jurisdiction  of  the 
committee 

Sec  2  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee  from  Februarv  1.  1970.  to 
January  31.  1971.  Inclusive  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ,  up -n  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants  P'oi-ided,  That  the  mlnorltv  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appo'nted  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  hi^  gros-i  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
mor.?  than  $2  700  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  f>ther  emplovee;  and  (3i  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  uti- 
lize the  reimbursable  -services,  information, 
facilities,  and  pers<..nnel  of  any  of  the  depart- 
ment i  or  ag^ncle-  of  the  Government. 

Sec  3  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  res<4ution.  which  shall  not  e.xceed 
$150  000.  shall  be  paid  fr  m  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
bv  the  chairman  of  the  committee 


SENATE     RESOLUTION     330— RESO- 
LUTION REPORTED  AUTHORIZTNG 
ADDITIONAL    EXPENDITURES    BY 
THE    COMMITTEE    ON    BANKING 
AND  CURRENCY  FOR  A  STUDY  OP 
FEDERAL      HOUSINa      AND      UR- 
BAN   DEVELOPMENT    PROGRAMS 
(REPT.  NO.  91-«43) 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  reported  the 
following   original   resolution    (S.   330>. 
and  submitted  a  report  thereon,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 


8.  Res.  330 


z: 

X 


Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  speci- 
fied by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and 
make  a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters 
pertaining  to  public  and  private  housing  and 
urban  affairs,  including  urban  mass  trans- 
portation. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1970,  to 
January  31,  1971.  Inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Prot;idcd.  That  the  minority  is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $2,700  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  beads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  uti- 
lize the  reimbursable  services.  Information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  ihe  de- 
partments or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1971. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$160  000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
bv  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


cuUar  to  or  primarily  associated  with  the 
development  of  weapons  systems  or  military 
operations. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1970,  to 
January  31,  1971.  Inclusive,  is  authorized  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  employ,  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  tliat  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $2,700  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  util- 
ize the  reimbursable  services,  information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the  de- 
partments or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$300  000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  331— RESOLU- 
TION REPORTED  AUTHORIZING 
ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED 
SERVICES  FOR  INQUIRIES  AND 
INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr  STENNIS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  reportfd  the  following 
original  resolution  iS.  Res.  33n.  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S    Res.   331 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  or  .iny  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections 
134(ai  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to 
ex,imlne.  Investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to— 

( 1 1  common  dcfen.se  generally; 

(2)  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  and  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  generally; 

(3  )  soldiers'  and  sailors'  homes; 

1 41  pay.  promotion,  retirement,  and  other 
benefits  and  privileges  of  members  of  the 
.\rmed  Forres; 

:  Si    selective  service; 

(6i  size  and  composition  of  the  Army, 
Navv.  and  Air  Perec; 

i7i  for-s.  r.rsenals.  military  reservations, 
and  navy  yard'; 

i8'    ammunition  depots; 

(9)  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  including  the  admlnistraUon. 
saniutlou.  and  government  of  the  Canal 
Zone: 

(10)  conservation,  development,  and  use  of 
naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserves; 

(111  strategic  and  critical  materials  nec- 
essary for  the  common  defense;  and 

(121   aeronautical  and  space  activities  pe- 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  332— RESOLU- 
TION REPORTED  AUTHORIZING 
ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  AERONAUTICAL  AND  SPACE 
SCIENCES  COMMITTEE  FOR  IN- 
QUIRIES AND  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  re- 
ported the  following  original  resolution 
(S  Res.  332),  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  332 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences,  or  any  duly 
authorized  suboonunlttee  thereof.  Is  author- 
ized under  sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended  and  in  accordance  with  Its  juris- 
diction specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine,  investi- 
gate, and  make  a  complete  study  of  any  and 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  aeronautical 
and  space  activities  of  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States.  Including  such 
activities  peculiar  to  or  primarily  associated 
with  the  development  of  weapons  systems  or 
mUltary  operations. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  reso- 
lution the  committee  is  authorized,  from 
February  1.  1970.  through  January  31.  1971. 
Inclusive.  (1)  make  such  expenditures  as  it 
deems  advisable.  (2)  employ  upon  a  tempo- 
rary basis  and  fix  the  compensation  of  tech- 
nical, clerical,  and  other  assistants  and  con- 
sultant', and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  of 
the  Government  concerned  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  utilize 
the  reimbursable  services,  information,  fa- 
clllUes.  and  personnel  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government. 

(b)  The  minority  is  authorized  to  select 
one  person  for  appointment  as  an  assistant 
or  consultant,  and  the  perion  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed.  No  assistant  or  consult- 
ant may  receive  compensation  at  an  annual 
gross  rate  which  exceeds  by  more  than  $2,700 
the  annual  gross  rate  of  compensation  of 
any  person  so  selected  by  the  minority. 

Sbc.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  Its  recommendations 
for  such  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earUest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  31.  1971. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $40.- 
600,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  3354.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  (79  Stat.  244)  to  In- 
clude provision  for  a  national  land  use  policy 
by  broadening  the  authority  of  the  Water 
Resources  Council  and  river  basin  commis- 
sions and  by  providing  financial  assistance 
for  statewide  land  use  planning;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
Introduced  the  bUl  appear  later  in  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
BuRDiCK,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  HrcHis,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  McC.abtht,  Mr.  Mac- 
Nt;soN,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Mondale, 
Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Wh-liams  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  Yoxing  of  Ohio)  : 
S.  3355.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IX  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  and 
Improve  the  existing  program  relating  to 
education,  research,  training,  and  demon- 
strations in  the  field  of  heart  disease,  can- 
cer, stroke,  and  other  major  diseases  and 
conditions,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  YARBoaotJCH  when 
he  introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By   Mr.   MONDALE    (for   himself,   Mr. 
BuRDicK,    Mr.    HrCHES,    Mr.    Mans- 
riEU),    Mr.    McCarthy,    Mr.    McGee, 
Mr.    McGovern.    Mr.    Metcalf,    Mr. 
Nelson,    Mr.    PROXsireE,    Mr.    Yar- 
BOROtrcH,   and   Mr.   Symington): 
S.  3356.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agrlcultvire   to   make   advance   payments   to 
producers  under  the  feed  grain  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mondale  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  in  the  Record  un- 
der the  appropriate  heading.) 


S  3354— INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
NATIONAL  LAND  USE  POLICY  OF 
1970 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  the 
National  Land  Use  Policy  Act  of  1970. 

The  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  which  the  Congress  enacted 
in  December  and  which  the  President 
signed  into  law  on  January  1  goes  far 
toward  providing  a  congressional  dec- 
laration of  national  goals  and  policies  to 
guide  Federal  actions  which  have  an  im- 
pact on  the  quality  of  man's  environ- 
ment. That  act  makes  a  concern  for  en- 
vironmental values  and  amenities  a  part 
of  the  charter  of  every  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government.  It  provides  a  model 
for  State  government.  It  enhances  co- 
ordination and  better  planning  by  estab- 
lishing new  decisionmsiking  procedures 
and  by  creating  an  overview  agency — a 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  In  the 
OfiBce  of  the  President. 

A  national  land-use  policy  is,  in 
my  judgment,  the  next  logical  step  in 
our  national  effort  to  provide  a  quality 
life  in  a  quality  environment  for  present 
and  future  generations  of  Americans.  In- 
telligent land-use  planning  and  manage- 
ment provides  the  single  most  Important 
institutional  device  for  preserving  and 
enhancing  the  environment,  for  ecologi- 
cally sound  development,  and  for  main- 
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tainaiK  conditions  capable  of  supporting 
a  quality  \:fe  and  providinsr  the  material 
means  necessarj-  to  Improve  the  national 
standard  of  living. 

To  be  effective  in  giving  direction  to 
the  shape  of  future  events,  a  national 
land-use  policy  must  recognize  the  po- 
tential and  the  limits  of  Federal  control. 
It  must  encourage  State  government  to 
assume  a  position  of  leadership  in  devel- 
oping plans  and  implementing  land-use 
management  powers  over  matters  which 
are  of  multicounty,  regional.  State,  and 
National  concern. 

The  measure  I  Introduce  today,  the 
National  Land  Use  Policy  Act  of  1970. 
proposes  a  specific  plan  of  Federal  and 
State  action  for  meeting  the  challenge 
of  the  land,  the  competing  demands 
which  are  madf  upon  it.  and  the  needs 
and  aspirations  of  present  and  future 
ceneraticns 

Meeting  the  challenge  of  the  land 
promises  to  be  a  dlflicult  task  It  will  not 
be  resolved  by  one  act  in  one  legislative 
session.  It  will  require  experimentation 
and  the  refinement  of  many  programs 
over  a  long  period  of  time  It  will  cost 
money  It  will  require  hard  decisions 
about  what  is  to  be  conserved  and  what 
is  to  be  lost  in  the  tides  of  social. and 
technological  change  which  sweep  this 
countrj-.  And  most  important,  it  will  re- 
quire a  national  effort  based  upon  a  hich 
level  of  State  and  Federal  cooperation 

The  National  Land  Use  Policy  Act  of 
1970  as  introduced  today  does  not  pur- 
port to  be  a  final  product  or  to  provide 
final  answers  to  all  of  the  relevant  ques- 
tions which  may  be  raised.  It  does,  how- 
ever, provide  a  startinsi  point  for  review 
and  for  analysis.  It  furnishes  a  working 
draft  which  Federal,  State  and  local 
officials,  planners,  and  representatives  of 
mdustry  business,  and  public  interest 
groups  mav  comment  urwn 

This  measure  recognizes  the  direct  re- 
5pon.sibility  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  with  respect  to  the  develop- 
ment and  administration  of  national 
land  use  policies  tioveming  the  public 
lands  and  federally  acquired  lands.  It 
also  recognizes  that  at  the  present  time 
neither  the  Nation  nor  the  respective 
Slates  have  established  a  consistent 
policy  with  resnect  to  the  management 
of  the  Nations  land  resource  base  or 
with  respect  to  the  many  grant-in-aid 
programs  designed  to  assist  and.  often, 
influence  various  aspects  of  land-use 
planning  and  management  actlvitie."?  at 
the  State,  regional,  and  local  levels 

I  am  hopeful  that  hearings  on  this 
measure  will  bring  to  bear  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Nation's  best  experts 
on  national  land-use  policies.  Fortunate- 
ly, the  excellent  studies  and  the  final 
recommendations  of  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission  will  also  soon  be 
available  to  provide  data  and  guidance. 
I  am  also  hopeful  that  hearings  and  addi- 
tional staff  studies  will  result  in  useful 
legislative  recommendations  for  con- 
solidating and  avoiding  inconsistent  re- 
quirements between  existing  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  In  the  area  of 
State  and  local  land- use  planning  and 
management. 

At  the  Federal  level  we  are  already  be- 
ginning to  see  and  to  reap  the  results  of 


our  past  fsQlure  to  have  developed  a  con- 
sistent national  land-use  policy.  Increas- 
ingly we  are  finding  instances  where  Fed- 
eral funds  which  have  been  expended  to 
preserve  a  part  of  our  natural  heritage 
or  to  create  new  recreational  opportu- 
nities are  coming  into  serious  and.  often, 
totally  unnecessary  conflicts  with  other 
federally  funded  program.^  such  as  high- 
way and  airport  construction,  communi- 
cations, national  defense  facilities,  and 
water  resource  development. 

I  am  not  too  concerned  that  there  is 
occasional  conflict  between  these  differ- 
ent Federal  programs  The  wide  range  of 
goals  and  objectives  which  the  National 
Goverrunent  seeks  to  achieve  will,  of 
necessity,  involve  some  competition  and 
conflict  over  priorities,  over  funding,  and 
over  the  use  of  a  specific  land  resources. 
Our  political  system  was  designed  to  re- 
.solve  conflicts  of  this  nature  I  am  con- 
fident that  It  is  capable  of  doing  so  in 
an  intelligent  manner. 

I  am.  howe\er,  verj-  concerned  tiat 
many  of  thes?  conflicts  which  have  ct-n- 
tered  around  incompatible  uses  of  the 
same  land  resource  h.ive  been  totally 
unanticipated  and  unintended  These 
conflicts  have  ,simply  been  the  result  of 
poor  plan.-.ing  procedures  They  have 
net  placed  at  issue  important  questions 
of  national  pnorities.  goals,  and  objec- 
tives These  conflicts  have  resulted  fror-i 
a  lack  of  coordination:  a  failure  to  re- 
late national  programs  to  local  aspira- 
tions: and  an  institutional  inability  to 
factor  In  the  lull  range  of  national  and 
local  values  as  a  part  of  th  >  planning 
process   for  specific  Federal   projfct.s 

It  is  my  vifw  that  the  need  for  a  more 
orderly,  systematic  program  of  National. 
Slate,  and  local  land  us?  planning  is 
clear  The  need  may  be  seen  m  the  ex- 
tensive hearin'j  records  the  Senate  In- 
tenor  Committee  coir.i)iled  earlier  this 
year  on  the  proixxscd  800-mile  trans- 
Alaska  oil  pipeline  system  and  on  the 
Evei glades  National  Park  superjet  air- 
port and  water  shortage  controversy 

The  Na'ion's  land-iise  planning  and 
management  problems  may  al.'^o  be  .seen 
in  the  committee's  hearing  records  on 
\irtua!'.y  everv'  one  of  the  four  new  na- 
tional parks:  the  eielit  new  national  rec- 
reation areas,  the  nine  new  national 
;-''ashcre  and  lakrshore.'.,  and  the  almost 
100  new  wikiei-ness  aieas.  national  mon- 
uments, and  hi.stonc  sites  that  have  been 
emcted  into  law  since  1960. 

Each  time  a  major  decision  Ls  made 
concerning  the  utilization  of  scarce  and 
valuable  lands,  com[>etitlon  among  uses 
most  be  recognized,  conflicts  resolved, 
and  priorities  established  It  is  time  that 
we  faced  these  Issues  nationwide.  It  is 
time  that  we  establish  some  basic  goals 
and  requirements  to  Improve  present 
planning  and.  therefore,  the  world  of 
future  generations 

The  dramatic  land-use  conflicts  we 
have  faced  in  recent  years — the  Grand 
Canyon  Dam  controversy,  the  Everglades 
situation,  the  proposed  trans-Alaska 
pipeline,  the  confrontation  between 
highway  builders  and  parks,  the  issue 
of  reservoirs  versus  wild  and  scenic 
rivers,  open  beaches  versus  private  and 
commercial  development,  industry  ver- 
sus scemc  preservation,  and  commerce 


versus  wilderness — should  not  have  be- 
come public  cause  celebres. 

Individual  cases  should  not  have  occu- 
pied so  much  of  the  limited  available 
time  01  the  Congress,  of  the  President, 
and  of  Cabinet  officer.--  Questions  of 
National  and  State  land-use  policy  can 
be,  and  should  be  resolved  by  prior  plan- 
ning ba>ed  upon  national  goals,  values, 
and  aspirations  They  should  not  be  re- 
solved on  an  expedient,  after  the  fact, 
case-by-case  basis  which  requires  imdo- 
ing  prior  decisions  and  which  result  in 
a  waste  of  money  and  manpower. 

Let  me  cite  one  example.  In  1934,  the 
Congress  established  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park,  This  represented  a  national 
land-use  decision  that  the  Everglades 
should  be  preserved  for  all  time  for  the 
enjoyment  of  all  future  generations.  In 
1948,  the  State  of  Florida  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  pursuant  to  a  congres- 
sional authorization,  initiated  construc- 
tion ot  a  flood  control  project.  Today  this 
flood  control  project  imposes  artificial 
controls  upon  the  historic  flow  of  water 
to  the  park  and,  to  a  major  extent, 
threatens  the  park's  verv-  life  and  exist- 
enc"-.  In  1968.  the  Dade  County  Port  Au- 
thority, with  Department  of  Tran.sporta- 
tion  funding  and  assistance,  initiated 
construction  of  a  super  jet  airport  within 
6  miles  of  the  park.  This  jet  airport  also 
threatens  the  life  of  the  prfk  and  all  of 
the  values  for  which  it  was  preserved 
in  19:54  by  the  Congress.  If  the  jet  airport 
were  tc  be  constructed  as  planned  it 
would  create  a  serious  iioi;e  problem,  it 
would  cause  grave  water  pollution  prob- 
lems, and,  finally,  it  would  encourage 
and  greatly  accelerate  residential,  com- 
mercial, and  industrial  developments 
which  arc  in  direct  conflict  and  totally 
incompatible  with  maintenance  of  the 
park  as  a  great  national  recreation  and 
scientific  asset. 

There  were  no  villains  in  this  conflict 
and  controversy  There  were  different 
^'roups  of  public  officials,  representing 
different  constituencies,  seeking  to  attain 
and  maximize  different  public  goals 
which  had  been  institutionalized  and 
given  legitimacy  In  a  series  of  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  acts  of  Federal. 
State,  and  local  government. 

The  Congress  and  the  Park  Service 
sought  to  preserve  the  Everglades.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  sought  to  enhance 
flood  control,  to  conserve  and  to  make 
available  for  municipal,  commercial,  and 
recreational  uses  the  water  which  the 
wildlife  and  the  ecology  the  Everglades 
had  for  years  depended  upon.  The  Dade 
County  Port  Authority  sought  to  relieve 
pressure  on  the  existing  Miami  Interna- 
tional Airport  and  to  develop  a  trans- 
portation facility  which  would  be  ade- 
quate for  local  needs  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  The  Department  ol  Transporta- 
tion sought  to  and  did  fund  a  transpor- 
tation demonstration  project  involving 
rapid  transit  systems  and  a  new  concept 
m  airport  design — away  from  the  cities, 
but  convenient  and  accessible.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  State  of  Florida,  like  that  of 
m.any  States  today  in  the  face  of  Federal 
programs  which  bypass  State  govern- 
ment and  treat  directly  with  agencies  of 
local  government,  was.  at  best,  ambi- 
valent. 
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The  Everglades  jet  airport  controversy 
Is  a  classic  study  in  the  deficiencies  of 
present  land  use  policy  at  the  State  and 
National  levels.  The  extensive  hearings 
by  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  on  this 
situation  revealed  the  following: 

Three  Departments  of  the  Federal 
Qovemment  pursuing  programs  which 
are  In  direct  conflict. 

Three  coimtles  of  the  State  of  Florida 
seeking  to  conduct  plarming  and  made 
decisions  which  are  of  statewide  and  na- 
tional significance, 

A  State  whose  greatest  industry  is 
tourism,  but  which  has  not  exercised  the 
land  use  planning  and  management 
powers  to  protect  one  of  Its  greatest  tour- 
ist attractions. 

Important  conflicts  and  breakdowns  in 
communication  between  State  and  local 
government  and  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  agencies  of  State  gov- 
ernment. 

One  of  the  most  important  lessons  to 
be  gained  from  the  Everglades  controver- 
sy, and  one  of  the  reasons  it  Is  a  classic 
case.  Is  that  millions  of  dollars  were  au- 
thorized by  different  Committees  of  the 
Congress,  and  spent  by  different  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  by  State 
and  local  agencies  In  the  pursuit  of  sep- 
arate goals  and  objectives,  totally  with- 
out any  recognition  that  success,  that 
attainment  of  the  goals  sought  at  the 
same  point  in  time  and  place  by  these 
different  groups  would  Involve  serious 
and,  in  many  cases,  irreconcilable  land- 
use  conflicts. 

In  this  case  a  satisfactory  resolution 
has  apparently  been  achieved  if  the  re- 
cently announced  intentions  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  are  affectu- 
ated.  But  the  victory  Is  a  minor  one  when 
It  is  considered  against  the  magnitude, 
the  depth,  and  the  pervasiveness  of  the 
Nation's  pending  and  future  land  use 
problems. 

Look  at  these  other  examples  of  State 
and  national  land  use  plarming  prob- 
lems : 

Transportation  and  utihty  systems 
which  are  planned  and  constructed  on  a 
single  purpose  basis  without  considering 
other  public  values. 

The  inability  of  private  enterprise  to 
get  decisions  from  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment within  a  reasonable  time  for  the 
siting  and  location  of  heavy  Industrial 
activities  such  as  refineries,  thermal 
powerplants,  utilities,  and  factories. 

Damage  caused  to  commonly  owned 
assets — estuaries,  beaches,  and  public 
parks,  forest  and  recreation  areas — by 
unregulated  and  incompatible  develop- 
ments on  the  boimdaries  of  these  areas. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  problems 
we  presently  face.  It  Is  dear  that  these 
problems  will  become  more  serious  In 
the  future.  Look  at  these  growth  pro- 
jections: 

Our  population  will  grow  by  100  mil- 
lion people  in  the  next  30  years. 

Our  gross  national  product,  barring  a 
recession,  will  double  in  the  next  10 
years,  going  from  $942  billion  to  $1.8 
trillion. 

Both  of  these  factors,  populatlcsi  and 
economic  growth,  will  bring  unprece- 
dented pressures  to  bear  on  our  Nation's 
finite  land  resource  base.  If  a  consist- 


ent, future  oriented  national  land-use 
policy  is  not  established,  conflicts  will 
multiply,  imbalanced  development  will 
take  place,  and  irreversible  decisions  will 
have  been  made  without  proper  consid- 
eration of  alternatives. 

Here  are  some  of  the  problems  I  see 
at  the  Federal  level. 

At  the  present  time  a  whole  host  of 
agencies  are  deeply  Involved  in  land-use 
planning.  For  example,  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation,  in  conjunction  with 
State  government,  is  currently  prepar- 
ing a  nationwide  recreation  plan.  Other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  are 
preparing  highway  plans,  airport  plaiis, 
water  resource  plans,  and  na'vigatlon 
plans.  The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  is  deeply  involved  in 
urban  plarming.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  is  involved  in  regional  plan- 
ning. Other  departments  are  actively 
engaged  In  various  aspects  of  land-use 
planning  related  to  their  areas  of  pro- 
gram responsibility. 

Most  of  these  plans  are  necessary  and 
desirable.  The  problem  i£  this  however: 
To  date,  no  one  in  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment hsis  ever  put  these  plsms  together 
to  see  if  they  are  consistent,  to  see  if  they 
make  sense,  and  to  see  if  they  are  com- 
patible with  local  goals  and  aspirations. 
As  a  result,  there  are  needless  and 
costly  conflicts  between  agencies  and  de- 
partments of  the  Federal  Government, 
between  State  and  Federal  Government, 
and  between  State  and  local  government. 
One  of  the  basic  problems  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  Is  that  many  agencies  and  de- 
partments of  the  Federal  Government 
are  pursuing  separate,  single -purpose 
missions — highway  building,  dam  con- 
struction, urban  redevelopment,  and 
others— without  adequate  land-use  in- 
formation, without  coordination,  without 
considering  alternatives,  and  without 
proper  envlrormiental  and  land-use 
guidelines. 

At  the  State  level  a  different,  and  in 
my  view,  a  more  difficult  set  of  land-use 
problems  are  faced.  Under  our  system  of 
government  the  States  have  the  basic 
constitutional  authority  for  land-use 
managemait.  Federal  powers  in  this  area 
are  very  circimiscribed  and.  in  a  real 
sense,  limited  to  federaUy  owned  lands. 
Historically  the  States  have  delegated 
their  land-use  management  authority  to 
imlts  of  local  government — to  counties, 
to  cities,  to  port  authorities  and  to  other 
special  purpose  units  of  government.  My 
State,  the  State  of  Washington  alone, 
has  more  than  1,600  local  governmental 
entitles  of  which  nearly  1,400  have  prop- 
erty tsudng  powers.  All  of  these,  and 
many  private  groups  as  well,  directly  and 
indirectly,  influence  land-use  decisions. 

This  broad  delegation  of  power  to  local 
government  Is  In  keeping  with  the  sound 
philosophy  of  control  by  the  pewle  at 
the  local  levd.  But.  it  has  also  created 
some  very  important  problems. 

Yxx  example,  the  proposed  superjet 
airport  which,  If  constructed,  would  have 
threatened  the  eadstency  of  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park  as  planned,  fi- 
nanced, and  scheduled  for  construction 
by  a  unit  of  local  government,  the  Dade 
Ooun^  Port  Authority.  Tills  raises  tha 
following    Question:    Should    deelsloos 


such  as  this  which  clearly  involve  the  life 
or  death  of  a  great  national  park  owned 
by  all  of  the  200  million  people  of  this 
country  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
commissioners  of  a  local  port  authority? 
In  virtually  every  community  and  cer- 
tainly in  every  major  city,  every  State, 
and  every  region  of  the  coimtry,  similar, 
if  less  dramatic,  land-use  conflicts  are 
being  faced  dally.  The  continued  growth 
of  the  Nation  In  terms  of  population;  ex- 
panding urban  areas;  proliferating 
transportation  systems  a  dynamic  econo- 
my; the  growing  number  of  governmen- 
tal entities:  and  the  increased  size,  scale, 
and  impact  of  private  actions,  have  cre- 
ated a  situation  in  which  many,  if  not 
most,  land-use  management  decisions 
are  not  being  rationally  made.  Instead, 
land-use  planning  and  management  de- 
cisions are  being  made  at  all  levels  of 
government  on  the  basis  of  expediency, 
tradition,  archaic  legal  principles,  short- 
term  economic  considerations,  and  other 
factors  which  are  often  unrelated  to 
what  the  real  concerns  of  National,  State 
and  local  land-use  management  should 

be. 

Many  small  cities  or  counties  all  across 
the  Nation  do  not  have  land  use  manage- 
ment plans.  They  have  not  inventoried 
their  land  resources  or  taken  action  to 
protect  them.  'When  major  industries 
move  into  these  areas,  they  locate  where 
it  is  cheapest  and  most  convenient.  And 
often,  this  means  they  locate  in  areas 
which,  with  the  benefit  of  plarming  and 
foresight,  should  have  been  reserved  for 
other  uses  such  as  recreation,  parks,  or 
low-density  housing. 

Industrial  development  is  not,  of 
course,  the  only  problem,  A  simUar  situa- 
tion exists  with  respect  to  residential 
land  development,  the  location  of  utUity 
and  transportation  corridors,  commer- 
cial development,  and  the  siting  of  pub- 
lic   facilities    such    as    thermal    power 

plants.  ,      . 

Most  local  instances  of  poor  land-use 
management  and  planning  do  not  pre- 
sent critical  national,  regional,  or  state- 
vsdde  problems.  But  sometimes,  as  in  the 
Everglades,  they  do.  It  then  becomes  a 
problem  of  broad  public  concern  when 
a  lack  of  planning  or  poor  planning 
causes  irreparable  damage  to  assets  of 
statewide,  regional,  or  national  impor- 

The  Nation's  ocean  beaches,  for  ex- 
ample, are  such  an  asset.  The  American 
public  has  a  valid  interest  in  how  they 
are  developed  and  managed.  The  man- 
agement of  areas  adjoining  and  on  the 
periphery  of  our  national  parks,  forests, 
and  recreation  areas  greatly  affects  the 
value  of  large  national  investments  in 
unique  natural  assets.  Should  such  areas 
be  developed  according  to  the  unilateral 
decisions  of  private  developers  or  the  lack 
of  decisions  of  State  and  local  Jurisdic- 
tions? Or  should  these  decisions  be 
shared  with  the  State? 

By  the  same  token,  there  are  many 
land  use  decisions  made  by  the  Federal 
Qovemment  which  require  greater  par- 
tidi>atlon  by  State  and  local  government. 
Often  the  Federal  GovemmMit  Is  seek- 
ing the  use  of  a  local  community's  most 
valuable  asset :  Its  land  and  environment. 
We  must  guarantee  not  only  that  the  use 
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of  mis  asset  is  necess&ry.  but  that  it  is 
made  in  accord  wnth  the  hiKhest  and 
best  standards  of  land  use  and  environ- 
mental management. 

Mr  President,  the  National  Land  Use 
Policy  Act  of  1970  is  designed  to  deal 
with  many  cf  the  problems  to  which  I 
have  referred. 

As  mtroduced  today,  this  measure  has 
three  major  aspects.  First,  it  would  es- 
tablish a  grant-m-aid  program  to  assist 
State  and  local  government  m  hiring  and 
tralninjj  the  personnel,  and  developing 
ttie  competence  nece&san.-  to  impiove 
land-use  planning  and  management  at 
the  State  level. 

Second,  action  forcing  orovi.sion.'^  aie 
mcluded  a  hich  are  designed  to  encoarace 
every  State  through  an  agency  to  be  des- 
ignated by  t.he  States  Governor,  to  in- 
ventory their  land  resources  and  develop 
a  >tatewide  environmental,  recreational. 
and  mdostnal  land-use  plan  withm  3 
years  The  States  would  be  encouraged  to 
assume  appropriate  land-use  manage- 
ment powers  over  those  as.seis  and  land 
resoiures  which  are  of  regional,  state- 
wide, or  national  .'Significance  These 
might  include  unde\eloped  ocean 
beaches .  portions  of  major  river  systems 
and  lakes;  buffer  zones  around  existing 
State  and  National  parks  and  recreation 
areas;  area,s  mvolvmg  multicounty  and 
interstate  environmental  problems  .such 
as  air.  water,  and  noise  pollution;  tran.^- 
porrat'.on  and  utility  corridors.  a::d  areas 
which  are  compatible  for  heavy  indus- 
tries such  as  le.finenes  ma.'or  metal  proc- 
es.smg  plants,  and  thermal  powerp'.ants 
The  legi.slation  would  not  affect  areas 
located  within  incorporated  cities  which 
have  exercised  land-use  planninsr  and 
management  authority 

Development  a.id  implementation  of  a 
statewide  land-use  plan  may  require  the 
creation  of  a  new  governmental  agency 
;n  some  Stales,  and  a  restructuring  wf 
existing  institutions  m  other  Stales  liie 
legislation  »et.s  forth  certain  minima! 
standards  on  enviri^nmental.  recrea- 
tional and  industrial  land-u-se  piar.ning 
which  the  statewide  land-use  plan  will 
have  to  meet  to  qualify  for  continued 
grant-in-aid  elu'ibility 

Within  4  years  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  act.  the  uaievude  land-a-^e 
plannin:;  agency  mu^t  have  the  a-Jthoritv 
to  implement  the  statewide  environmen- 
tal recreiticnal.  and  mdu-stnal  land-u'^e 
plan  Thi.N  would  include  the  authority 
to  acquire  land  to  control  the  types  of 
development  which  may  take  place  in 
areas  subject  to  the  plan,  to  conduct 
hearings  adlowmg  lor  full  public  part'c- 
ipation;  and  to  make  changes  In  the 
statewide  plan  when  required  by  changed 
conditions. 

The  legislatijn  pr:>vidts  that  if  a  State 
should  fail  to  adopt  an  acceptable  land- 
use  plan  withm  4  years,  the  State  s  en- 
titlement to  certain  additional  Federal 
assistance  prrygrams.  which  shall  be  des- 
ignated by  the  President,  may  be  reduced 
at  the  rate  of  20  percent  per  year  until 
the  State  has  comphed  with  the  act  Pro- 
grams to  be  designated  by  the  President 
would  be  those  which  tend  to  create  land- 
use  problems  unless  they  are  properly 
planned.  These  might  include  Federal 
highway  construction  trust  funds  and 
other  public  work  programs. 


Third,  the  act  will  assign  to  the  Land 
and  Water  Resources  Planning  Council — 
formerly  the  Water  ResDurces  Council — 
the  responsibility  of  administering  the 
erant-in-aid  program,  working  with 
State  and  Io<  al  government,  and  review- 
ing State  land- use  plans. 

In  addition,  the  Council  would  have 
important  responsibilities  for  coordinat- 
mii  Federal  land-use  planning,  tor  im- 
proving Federal-State  relations  in  this 
area,  and  for  mainiainin-r  a  data  and  in- 
formation center  on  all  Federal  and  fed- 
erally assisted  activities  which  have  land- 
use  planning  and  manacement  ramifica- 
tions. 

Because  the  Water  Resources  Council 
already  administers  similar  programs 
concerning  the  water  and  related  land 
resources  of  the  Nation,  the  National 
Land  Use  Policy  Act  of  1970  has  been 
drafted  as  an  amendment  to  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act  of  1965.  The  ex- 
perience, the  established  communications 
network,  the  ri\er  basin  commission  svs- 
lem.  and  staff  organization  of  the  Council 
will  provide  an  excellent  base  for  the  de- 
velopment of  this  brcader  function 

Mr.  President,  the  hour  is  late  and 
much  has  already  been  lost,  but  I  believe 
we  still  have  time  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  the  land  We  still  have  a  choice  about 
the  shape  of  America's  future  We  nave 
a  land  worthy  and  capable  of  preserva- 
tion and  proper  development. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  •inanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  t)ie  National  Land 
U.se  Policy  Act  of  1970  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
wii;  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bUl  S  3354  ' .  to  amend  the  Water 
Resources  Plannm'^  Act  79  Stat  244' 
to  include  provision  for  a  national  land- 
11^  policv  by  broadening  the  authority 
of  tht  Water  Rt-sourcts  Council  and 
river  basin  commissions  and  by  provid- 
ing flnancial  assistance  for  statewide 
land-use  planning,  introdnced  by  Mr 
Jackson,  weus  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
tenor  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

S  3334 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Water  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  (79  Stat.  ;i44  1  to  include  provision 
for  a  national  land  use  policy  by  broadc&st- 
ir.g  the  autii  irlty  of  the  Water  Rcwiirce.s 
Council  and  river  basin  comnilssK'na  and  by 
pr  Aiding  financial  assistance  for  statewide 
land  use  planning 

Be  If  enacted  by  tkr  Senate  and  Hnvsc  of 
R-v^es-~ntati'  cs  of  thr  United  States  of  Arr.cT' 
u-a  'Ti  Conyre^s  as^ciMpcf ,  That  the  Water 
Resources  Plannlnp  Act  (79  Slat  2441,  as 
.imended  i82  Stat  935  i  ,  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  a  new  title  IV  tt)  read  a(=  f  ;);!i)ws 

•TTTLE   IV-  A   NATIONAL  LAND  USE 

poucy 

■rlNinNCS    .^MD    DEClJlJUTXO.V    OF    POLICT 

"Scr  401.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that  there  la  a  national  interest  in  a  more 
efficient  and  comprehensive  system  of  na- 
tional and  statewide  land  use  pUnnlng  and 
cIeclslonn;alclng  and  that  the  rapid  and  con- 
tinued growth  of  the  Nation's  population, 
expanding  urban  deTelopm"nt.  proliferating 
transportation  systems,  large  scale  industrial 
and  economic  gnTwth.  conflicts  In  emerging 
patterns  of  l«Qd  use,  the  fragmentation  of 
governmental    entitles    exercising    land-use 


punning  powers,  and  tlie  increased  size. 
icale.  und  impact  of  private  actions,  have 
created  a  situation  In  which  land-use  man- 
.iRcment  decisions  of  national,  regional,  and 
statewide  concern  arc  being  m'.de  on  the 
ba.sis  of  exped'ency.  tradition,  short  term 
economic  considerations,  and  other  factors 
which  are  oftei.  unrelated  to  the  real  con- 
cern.s  of  a  sound  national  Ir.nd-use  policy. 
ibi  The  Congress  further  Hnds  that  all 
.uroji  the  Nallon  a  failure  tt>  conduct  com- 
petent. ecologlciKy  sound  land  u;-e  planning 
h  \s  required  public  .ind  private  enterprise  to 
deliy,  litigate  and  cancel  proposed  pub!!.- 
utUitv  and  lndu.>itrl:il  and  commercial  devel- 
opmtn'a  because  of  i:nresclved  land  use 
questions,  thereby  causing  an  unnecessary 
Waste  of  human  and  economic  resource*;  and 
.1  tlireat  to  public  services  and  often  result- 
ing In  decisions  to  locate  utlll'ies  and  Indus- 
trla:  and  comn^erclal  activities  'n  the  area  of 
least  public  and  prlitica!  resistance,  but 
without  regard  to  relevant  ecological  and 
environmental  land  use  considerations. 

"(CI  The  Congress  further  finds  that 
many  Federal  agencies  are  deeply  involved  In 
national,  reg.onal.  and  State  land-use  plan- 
ning and  management  activities  which  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  a  consistent  policy  often 
result  in  needless,  undesirable,  and  costly 
con'^lct'^  between  agencies  of  Federal.  State 
.\nd  loc.il  government;  that  existing  Federal 
land-use  planning  programs  have  a  slgnlfl- 
•ant  effect  upon  the  location  of  txspulatlon. 
economic  growth,  and  on  the  character  of 
industrial,  urb.^n.  and  rural  development; 
that  t'..e  purposes  of  'uch  programs  are  fre- 
quently In  conflict,  thereby  subsidizing  un- 
de"5lrable  and  costly  patterns  of  land-use 
devel'pment;  and  that  a  concerted  effort  Is 
nrcesirv  to  Interrelate  and  coordinate  exist- 
ing and  future  Federal,  State,  and  private 
de"  'ii  nniMk'.ns  within  a  system  of  planned 
development  and  established  priorities  that 
:s  in  accordance  with  a  national  land-use 
po'.icv 

"id)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  while 
the  primary  responsibility  and  ronstltuttona! 
authority  for  l.^ind  use  planning  and  manage- 
ment of  non-Federal  lands  rests  with  State 
and  local  government  under  our  system  of 
givernment.  It  l.s  increa.slngly  evident  that 
the  manner  lu  which  this  responsibility  Is 
exercised  has  a  tremendous  Influence  upon 
t.he  utility,  the  value,  and  the  future  of  the 
public  domain  lands,  the  national  paries, 
forests,  seashores  lakeshores.  recreation  and 
wilderness  areas  and  other  Federal  lands: 
that  the  Interest  of  the  public  In  State  and 
local  decisions  affecting  th»se  areas  extends 
to  the  cUlzens  of  al!  States;  and  that  the 
failure  to  plan  and.  In  some  casef .  poor  land- 
use  planning  at  the  State  and  local  level 
pose  serious  problems  of  bro.id  national,  re- 
gional and  nuhlic  concern  and  often  result 
In  Irreparable  damage  to  commonly  owned 
^sets  of  great  national  importance  such  as 
estuaries,  ocean  beaches,  and  other  areas 
In  public  ownership. 

ic)  The  Congress  further  flnds  that  the 
'.and  use  dec'.  =  lons  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment often  have  a  tremendous  Impact  upon 
the  ecology  the  environment  and  the  pat- 
terns of  development  In  local  communities; 
that  the  substance  and  the  nature  of  a  na- 
tional land  use  policy  ought  to  be  formu- 
lated upon  an  expression  of  the  needs  and 
Interests  of  State,  reglon.al.  and  local  gov- 
ernment as  well  as  these  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, private  groups  and  Individual?; 
and  tli*t  Federal  land  use  decisions  require 
greater  participation  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment to  Insure  that  they  are  In  accord 
with  the  highest  and  best  standards  of  land- 
use  management  and  the  desires  and  aspi- 
rations of  State  and  local  government 

"(f)  In  order  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare and  to  provide  full  and  wise  application 
of  the  resources  of  the  Federal  government 
in  strengthening  the  environmental,  recrea- 
tional, economic  and  social  well-being  of  the 
people  of  the  United   States,  the  Congress 
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declares  that  It  Is  a  continuing  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Federal  Qovernment,  consistent 
with  the  responsibility  of  State  and  local 
government  for  land-use  planning  and  man- 
agement, to  undertake  the  development  of  a 
national  policy,  to  be  known  as  the  national 
land-use  policy,  which  shall  Incorporate 
ecological,  environmental,  esthetic,  eco- 
nonUc.  social  and  other  appropriate  factors. 
Such  p>ollcy  shall  serve  as  a  guide  In  making 
specific  decisions  at  the  national  level  which 
affect  the  pattern  of  environmental,  recre- 
ational and  Industrial  growth  and  develop- 
ment on  the  Federal  lands,  and  shall  provide 
a  framework  for  development  of  Interstate, 
State,  and  local  land-use  policy. 

"(g)  The  CongTfcis  further  declares  that 
the  national  land-use  policy  should — 

"(1)  favor  patterns  of  land-tise  planning, 
management  and  development  which  are  in 
accord  with  sound  ecological  principles  and 
which  offer  a  range  of  alternative  locations 
for  specific  activities  and  encourage  the  wise 
and  balanced  use  of  the  Nation's  land  and 
water  resources; 

"(2)  foster  the  continued  economic  growth 
of  all  States  and  regions  of  the  United 
States: 

"(3)  favorably  influence  patterns  of  popu- 
lation distribution  In  a  manner  such  that 
a  wide  range  of  scenic,  environmental,  and 
cultural  amenities  are  available  to  the 
American  people; 

"(4)  contribute  to  carrying  out  the  Fed- 
eral responsibility  for  revitalizing  existing 
rural  communities  and  encourage,  where  ap- 
propriate, new  communities  which  offer  di- 
verse opportunities  and  a  diversity  of  living 
styles; 

"(6)  assist  State  government  to  asstime 
responsibility  for  major  I&nd-use  planning 
and  management  decisions  which  are  of 
regional,  interstate,  and  national  concern; 

"(8)  facilitate  Increased  coordlnaUon  In 
the  administration  of  Federal  programs  so 
as  to  encotirage  desirable  patterns  of  en- 
vironmental, recreational,  and  industrial 
land-use  planning;  and 

"(7)  systematize  methods  for  the  exchange 
of  land-use,  environmental  and  ecological 
Information  In  order  to  assist  all  levels  of 
government  In  the  development  and  Imple- 
mentation of  the  national  land-use  policy. 

"(h)  The  Congress  further  declares  that 
Intelligent  land-use  planning  and  manage- 
ment provides  the  single  most  Important  In- 
stitutional device  for  preserving  and  enhanc- 
ing the  environment,  for  ecologically  sound 
development,  and  for  maintaining  conditions 
capable  of  supporting  a  quality  life  and  pro- 
viding the  material  means  necessary  to  Im- 
prove the  national  standard  of  living. 

"PtJRPOS* 

"Sec  402  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title — 

"(a)  to  establish  a  national  policy  to  en- 
courage and  assist  the  several  States  to  more 
effectively  exercise  their  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  planning,  management, 
and  administration  of  the  Nation's  land  re- 
sources through  the  development  and  Imple- 
mentation of  comprehensive  'Statewide  En- 
vironmental. Recreational  and  Industrial 
Land  Use  Plans'  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
•Statewide  Land  Use  Plans')  and  manage- 
ment programs  designed  to  achieve  an  eco- 
logically and  environmentally  sovmd  use  of 
the  Nation's  land  resources; 

"(b)  to  establish  a  grant-in-aid  program 
to  assist  State  and  local  government  to  hire 
and  train  the  personnel,  and  gain  the  com- 
petence necessary  to  develop.  Implement, 
and  administer  a  Statewide  Land  Use  Plan 
which  meets  Federal  guidelines  and  which 
Will  be  responsive  and  effective  in  dealing 
with  the  growing  pressures  of  conflicting  de- 
mands on  a  finite  land  resource  base; 

"(c)  to  establish  reasonable  and  flexible 
Federal  requirements  to  give  Individual 
States  guidance  In  the  development  of  State- 
wide Land  Use  Plans  and  to  condition  the 
distribution  of  certain  Federal  funds  on  the 


MtabUsbment  of  an  adequate  Statewide 
Land  Use  Plan; 

"(d)  to  enlarge  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Resources  Planning  Council 
(formerly  the  Water  Resources  Council)  to 
Include  the  administration  of  the  Federal 
grant-in-aid  program,  the  review  of  Statewide 
Land  Use  Plans  for  conformity  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  and  the  Issuance  of  a 
biennial  report  on  national  land  use  policies, 
trends,  projections  and  problems;  and 

"(e)  to  exercise  the  Federal  Government's 
responsibility  to  maintain,  develop,  and  refine 
a  coherent  national  land  use  pwllcy  with  re- 
spect to  the  planning,  management  and  ad- 
ministration of  all  federally  owned  lands. 

"STATEWroE  ENVmONMKNTAL,  RECREATIONAL  AND 
INDtTSTRIAL     LAND     USE     PLANNING     GRANTS 

"Sec.  403.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  section  402,  the  Land  and  Water 
Resources  Planning  Council  (herein  referred 
to  as  the  'Council')  is  authorized  to  make 
land  use  planning  grants  to — 

"(1)  an  appropriate  single  State  agency, 
designated  by  the  Governor  of  the  State. 
which  has  statewide  land  use  planning  re- 
sponsibilities and  which  meets  the  criteria 
and  guidelines  set  out  in  section  406  of  this 
title;  and, 

"(2)  any  Interstate  agency  which  Is  au- 
thorized by  Federal  law  or  interstate  com- 
pact to  plan  and  regulate  land  use  develop- 
ment. 

"(b)  The  Council  is  authorized  to  make 
land  use  planning  grants  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title  to  assist  and  en- 
able eligible  State  and  Interstate  agencies — 

"  ( 1 )  to  prepare  an  Inventory  of  the  State's 
land  and  related  reeotirces; 

"(2)  to  collect  and  analyse  information 
and  data  related  to — 

"(A)  population  characteristics,  migra- 
tion, trends  and  densities; 

"(B)  economic  trends,  location  patterns, 
and  projections; 

"(C)  directions  and  extent  of  urban  and 
rural  growth  and  changes; 

"(D)  public  works,  public  capital  Improve- 
ments, land  acquisitions,  and  economic  de- 
velopment programs,  projects,  and  associated 
activities; 

"(E)  ecological,  environmental,  geological, 
and  physical  conditions  which  are  of  rele- 
vance to  declslona  concerning  the  location  of 
now  cooununltlee,  commercial  development, 
heavy  industries,  transportation  and  utility 
corridors,  and  other  land  usee; 

"(F)  the  projected  land  use  requirements 
of  the  State  for  recreation,  urban  growth, 
oonmiaroe,  transportation,  the  generation  of 
energy,  and  other  important  uses  for  at  least 
the  next  fifty  years: 

"(O)  governmental  organization  and  fi- 
nancial resources  available  for  land  use 
planning  and  management  within  the  State 
and  the  political  subdivisions  thereof;   and 

"(H)  other  Information  necessary  to  con- 
duct statewide  land  use  planning  in  accord 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"(3)  to  provide  technical  assistance  and 
training  programs  for  appropriate  personnel 
on  the  development,  implementation  and 
management  of  statewide  land  use  planning 
programs; 

"(4)  to  develop,  use,  and  encourage  com- 
mon information  and  data  bases  for  Federal, 
State,  regional,  and  local  land  use  planning; 

"(6)  to  efctablish  arrangements  for  the  ex- 
changa  of  land  use  planning  information 
among  State  agencies,  and  among  the  vari- 
ous goremments  within  each  State  and  their 
ajCeneiea:  between  the  governments  and 
agendas  of  neighboring  States  as  apprc^rlate; 
and  with  Interstate  compact  agencies,  river 
hasln  oommiaslons  and  regional  commissions 
established  pursuant  to  Federal  law; 

"(6)  to  establish  arrangements  for  the  ex- 
change ot  information  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  use  by  the  Council  in  discharg- 
ing its  re^wnelbllltles  under  this  Act;  and 

"(7)    to  conduct  other  related  planning 


and  cocM-dination  fimctions  as  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  CJoimcU. 

"PROPOSALS  rOR  GRANTS 

"Sec.  404.  (a)  To  receive  a  State  land  use 
planning  grant  a  State  shall  submit  to  the 
Council  a  proposal  in  such  form  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  procedures  as  the  Coun- 
cil may  specify,  indicating  the  program  of 
State  land  use  planning  it  proposes  to  tinder- 
take,  the  plannmg  assistance  that  it  will  re- 
quire, the  period  during  which  such  activi- 
ties will  be  conducted,  and  their  estimated 
costs,  and  designating  those  fimctions  which 
qualify  for  Federal  assistance  pursuant  to 
thistlUe. 

"(b)  From  the  sum  appropriated  ptirsu- 
ant  to  section  410  the  Council  is  authorized 
to  make  State  land  use  planning  grants  to 
agencies  whose  proposals  are  approved  m 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  two-thirds  of  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  planning  for  the  three 
fiscal  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title.  Thereafter,  grants  may  be  made 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  the 
new  planning  costs  and  one-fourth  of  the 
State  agencies  operating  costs. 

"(c)  Planning  grants  Shall  be  allocated  to 
the  States  with  approved  programs  based 
on  regtUatlons  of  the  Council  which  shall 
take  into  account  the  amount  and  nature 
of  the  State's  land  resource  base,  popula- 
tion, pressures  resulting  from  growth,  and 
other  relevant  factors. 

"(d)  Any  grant  made  for  the  purp>ose  of 
this  title  shall  increase,  and  not  replace 
State  funds  presently  available  for  State 
land  use  planning  activities.  Any  grant 
made  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to,  and  may  be  used  Jointly  with,  grants 
or  other  funds  available  for  land  use  plan- 
ning surveys,  studies,  and  investigations  un- 
der other  federally  assisted  progrsuns. 

"DUTIES    OF   tTHE   COUNCIL 

"Sec.  405.  (a)  The  Council  shall  promul- 
gate rules  and  regulations  to  administer  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  including  the  de- 
tailed terms  and  conditions  under  which 
State  land  use  planning  grants  may  be  made. 

"(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  the  Council — 

"(1)  is  authorized  to  make  advance, 
progress,  or  other  payments  pursuant  to  any 
State  land  use  planning  grant  made  under 
this  title  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  529) ; 

"(2)  Is  authorized  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  any  eligible  State  or  Interstate 
agency  and  to  River  Basin  Commissions  as 
specified  in  sections  403  and  404; 

"(3)  is  authorized,  by  contract  or  other- 
wise, to  make  studies  and  publish  informa- 
tion on  problems  related  to  State  and  Na- 
tional land  tise  planning; 

"(4)  shall  consult  with  other  officials  of 
the  Federal  Government  resjKinslble  for  the 
administration  of  Federal  land  use  planning 
assistance  programs  to  States,  their  political 
subdivisions,  and  other  eligible  agencies  in 
order  to  enhance  coordination;  and 

"(5)  is  required  to  periodically  review 
provisions  of  the  Statewide  Land  Use  Plans 
for  conformity  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act 

"FEDERAL    GUIDELINES    AND    REQUIBEMENTS 

"Sec.  406.  (a)  A  State  agency  specified  in 
taction  403  (a)  must  meet  or  be  able  to  give 
assurances  that  it  will  meet  the  following 
reqtUrements  in  the  development  of  the 
Statewide  Land  Use  Plan  to  be  eligible  for 
statewide  land  use  planning  grants  under 
this  title— 

"(1)  a  single  State  agency,  designated  by 
the  Oovemor,  shall  have  primary  authority 
and  responsibility  for  the  development  and 
administration  of  the  Statewide  Land  Use 
Plan  and  other  appropriate  State  agencies 
will  assist,  where  apprt^riate,  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  plan: 

"(2)   a  competent  and  adequate  interdls- 
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clpUnary  prorcsslonal  and  technical  staff  as 
well  -u=.  special  consultante.  wlU  b«  available 
to  the  State  agency  to  develop  the  Statewide 
Land  Use  Plan. 

■  I  3  I  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  per- 
tinent Stat"  acd  Federal  plan^  studies.  In- 
formation and  data  on  land  use  planning 
already  available,  shall  be  utilized  in  order 
to  avoid  unnecessary  repetition  of  effort  and 
expense,  and 

•■i4i  such  records  shall  be  kept  and  made 
available  and  such  reports  and  evaluations 
shall  be  made  as  the  Council  mav  require 
regarding  the  status  and  appllcatl  'n  of  Fed- 
eral funds  made  available  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  tit'.e 

••(b)  During  the  three  f.scal  year  period 
follo-w'ng  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 
State  Lard  Cse  Plans  must  as  a  condition 
of  continued  grant  eUglblllty.  meet  or  be 
designed  to  meet,  as  additional  information 
Is  developed,  the  following  guidelines  and 
requirements — 

••ill  identlf.catlon  of  the  b-Hindarles  of 
the  portions  of  'he  State  subject  to  the 
Statewide  Land  Use  Plan: 

■i2  Identification  of  'he  areas  of  the 
State  which  are  not  subject  to  the  Statewide 
Land  Use  Plan-  Such  areaa  shall  include — 

••(Ai  lands  which  are  located  within  the 
botindarles  of  any  incorporated  city  which 
has  exercised  land  use  planning  and  au- 
thorUv.  and 

■  iBi  fuch  other  lands  as  the  Council  may 
speclfv  pursuant  'o  section  405: 

••i3'  Identification  of  those  areas  cf  the 
State — 

••(Ai  where  ecological,  environmental,  geo- 
logical, and  physical  conditions  dictate  that 
certain  types  cf  land  use  activities  are  Incom- 
patible and  undesirable, 

•iB»  whose  highest  and  best  use,  baaed 
upon  projected  State  and  National  needs,  on 
the  Statewide  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  re- 
quired under  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act.  and  upon  other  studies,  is 
recreational  crlented  use, 

•iCl  which  are  best  suited  for  natural 
resource,  hea.y  industrial  and  conunerclal 
development, 

Di  where  transportatlrn  and  utility  cor- 
ridors are  or  should,  in  the  future,  be  located. 
and 

•lEi  which  furnish  'he  amenities  and  the 
basic  essentials  to  the  development  of  new 
towns  and  fee  revltallzatioa  of  existing 
communities 

•(4  :  appropriate  provisions  designed  to  in- 
sure th.it  regional  requirements  for  material 
goods,  natural  resources,  energy,  recreation 
and  er.-'iromnental  amenities  given  con- 
sidera'lon 

■ .  5 )  provisions  end  procedures  designed  to 
Insure  that  the  plan  Is  consistent  with  local. 
State,  regional,  and  Federal  standard*  relat- 
ing to  the  maintenance  and  enhancement  of 
the  quality  of  the  environment  and  the  con- 
servation of  public  resources; 

■i6i  provisions  to  Insure  that  transporta- 
tion and  utility  corridors  do  not  damage  Fed- 
eral lands  dedicated  to  the  maximization  of 
declared  public  values,  and  are  established  in 
complunce  with  regional  and  State  needs. 
State  policies,  and  policies  suid  goals  set  forth 
m  r.ther  Feden!  leijlslatlon 

'7  I  measures  such  as  buffer  zfnea.  scenic 
eaoetr.ents  prohibitions  against  nonconform- 
ing uses,  and  aesthetic  standards  to  Insure 
that  federally  designated,  financed,  and  or 
acquired  areas  including,  but  not  limited  to 
elements  of  the  national  park  system,  wilder- 
ness areas,  and  game  and  wildlife  refuges  are 
not  damaged  or  degraded  as  a  result  of  Incon- 
sistent or  incompatible  land  use  patterns  In 
the  same  Immediate  geographical  region. 

••  ( c )  To  retain  eligibility  for  statewide  land 
use  planning  grants  after  the  end  of  three 
fiscal  years  from  the  beginning  of  the  fli»t 
fiscal  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title,  the  State  land  use  planning  agency  das- 
ignated  by  the  Oovernor  pursuant  to  section 


403ia)ili    must  meet,  the  foi;o»-lug  Federal 
guidelines  and  requirements — 

■il)  the  agency  must  have  the  authority 
necessary  to  implement  the  Statewide  Fnvi- 
roumental.  Recreational  and  Industrial  Land 
Use  rian. 

•  (2i  the  agency  s  authority  shall  include 
but  need  not  be  limited  to — 

■■\.K\  authority  to  acquire  Interesus  in  real 
propertv  if  deemed  to  be  necessary  under  the 
Statewide  Land  Use  Plan. 

•  iB)  authority,  under  the  State  police 
powers  to  place  restrictions  on  the  type  of 
land  Use  HCtlvi-^ies  uhich  may  take  place  in 
areas  designated  for  a  special  vise  under  the 
S'atealde  Land  Use  Plan;  and 

I  Ci  authority  to  conduct  public  hearings, 
allowing  full  public  participation  and  gran'- 
ing  the  right  of  appeal  to  aggrieved  parties. 
In  connection  with  the  dedication  of  anv 
area  of  the  State  as  an  area  subject  to  re- 
stricted or  special  use^  under  the  Statewide 
Land  Use  Plan. 

•■(3  I  the  agency  must  have  procedures  for 
modification  and  change  In  the  State  Land 
Use  Plan  including  public  notice  and  hear- 
ing, to  meet  changed  futtire  conditions  and 
requirements 

■•idi  The  Council  shall  have  authority  to 
terminate  any  financial  assistance  extended 
under  this  title  If,  after  the  State  has  been 
given  notice  of  a  proposed  termination  and 
an  opportunity  to  present  relevant  evidence, 
the  Council  finds  that-- 

'•(li  the  State  agency  has  failed  to  ad- 
here to  the  guidelines  and  requirements  of 
this  title  in  the  development  of  the  land  use 
plan,  or 

'•«2i  the  State  has  not  enicted  State  legis- 
lation which  meets  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 406 ( c » . 

"OTHKB    CRANT-LN-AID    PBOGRAMS 

•Sec  407  Any  State  whose  entitlement  to 
statew.de  land  use  planning  funds  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title  has  t)een  terminated 
purstiant  to  section  406idi,  or  who  falls  to 
deve'.op  an  acceptable  Statewide  Land  Cse 
Plan  by  the  t>eglnning  of  the  fourth  fiscal 
year  after  the  date  of  enactznent  of  this  title, 
shall — 

•'111  have  lt3  entl'lement  to  certain  addt- 
ilonal  Federal  assistance  programs,  which 
shall  be  designated  by  the  Preeideut.  reduced 
at  the  rate  of  20  per  centum  per  year  until 
such  time  as  tiie  provisions  uf  this  title  are 
compiled  with;  and 

••i2i  be  denied  the  Issuance  of  any  right- 
of-way  permits  or  other  permits  available 
under  the  public  land  laws  and  other  Fed- 
eral laws  to  use  or  to  cross  the  public  domain 
or  other  Federal  lands  until  such  time  as  the 
provisions  of  this  title  are  compiled  with. 

"STArK-rEDEll.*L   COOaOINATION 

"Sec  408.  (a)  The  Council  shall  not  ap- 
prove the  land  use  plan  submitted  by  a  State 
agency  until  it  has  solicited  the  views  of  the 
Federal  agencies  principally  affected  by  such 
plans  or  has  evidence  that  such  views  were 
provided  the  State  agency  In  the  development 
of  the  plan 

■■(bi  All  Federal  agencies  conducting  or 
supporting  public  works  activities  In  \n  area 
subject  to  a  State  Land  Use  Pl.in  shall  make 
such  activities,  unless  th»re  are  overriding 
considerations  of  national  policy  which  re- 
quire departures  from  the  plan,  consistent 
with  the  approved  plan  for  the  area.  State 
and  local  governments  submitting  applica- 
tions for  Federal  assistance  for  activities  in 
areas  subject  to  State  Land  Use  Plans  shall 
Indlrate  the  views  of  the  State  land  use 
agency  as  to  the  relationship  of  such  activi- 
ties to  the  approved  plan  for  the  area.  Fed- 
eral agencies  shall  not  approve  proposed 
projects  that  are  Inoooslstent  with  the  plan. 

"TSDSSAL   TUkUVtHO    IKTOBMA'TIOtr   CXirm 

"SBC.  40e.  (a)  The  Land  and  Water  Be- 
aouroM  Plajuilng  Council  or  suob  other  ap- 
propriate agency  «a  the  President  may  deelg- 
nate,  shall — 


"(I)  develop  and  maintain  an  Information 
and  data  center  which  has  on  file,  on  both  a 
geograptilcal  and  a  functional  basla,  an  up- 
to-date  set  of  all  federaUj  Initiated  and  fed- 
erally as&Lsted  plans  for  activities  which  In- 
volve any  use  of  lands  under  State  or  Federal 
Jurisdiction,  which  are  of  more  than  local 
significance; 

••(2)  seek  cooperation  In  placing  on  file 
the  plans  of  State  and  local  government  and. 
where  appropriate,  private  enterprise,  which 
have  more  than  local  significance  for  land 
use  planning;  and 

'•(3)  develop  and  maintain  statistical  data 
and  information  on  past,  present  and  pro- 
jected land  use  patterns  which  are  of  na- 
tional significance 

•■(  b p  All  Federal  agencies  are  required,  as  a 
part  of  their  planning  procedure*  on  projects 
involving  a  major  land  use  activity,  to  con- 
sult with  the  agency  designated  pursuant  to 
section  409 1  a )  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  the  proposed  activity  would  conflict 
In  any  way  with  the  plans  of  other  Federal. 
State,  and  local  agencies. 

'Sec  410.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  funds  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title." 

Sec.  2  (at  SecUon  1  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act.  as  amended.  Is  further 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'Section  I.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Land  and  Water  Resources  Planning  Act'." 

(b)  Section  2  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

■Sec.  2.  In  order  to  meet  the  Nation's 
rapidly  expanding  demands  for  water  re- 
sources and  in  order  to  Insure  that  the  Na- 
tion's limited  land  resource  base  Is  properly 
planned  and  managed.  It  Is  hereby  declared 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  encourage 
the  conservation,  development,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  the  water  and  land  resources  of  the 
United  States  on  a  comprehensive  and  coordi- 
nated basis  by  the  Federal  Qovernment, 
States,  localities,  and  private  enterprise  with 
the  cooperation  of  all  affected  Federal  agen- 
cies. States,  local  governments,  individuals, 
corporations,  business  enterprises,  and  others 
concerned." 

rrrtcr  on  existino  laws 

fc)  In  subsection  3(b).  delete  the  last 
phrase  '•water  and  related  land  resource  proj- 
ects:" and  Insert  Instead  the  following: 
"projects  fcr  the  development  of  land  and 
water  resources  " 

TITLE  I— LAND  AND  WATER  RESOURCES 
PLANNING  COUNCIL 
Sec.  3.   (a)    Amend  section   101  to  read  as 
follows : 

■There  Is  hereby  established  a  Land 
and  Water  Resources  Planning  Council 
(hereinafter  to  be  referred  to  as  the  'Coun- 
cil'1  which  shall  l>e  composed  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Interior;  Agriculture;  the  Army; 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  Transporta- 
tion; and  Housing  and  Urban  Development; 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. The  Ch.\lmian  of  the  Council  shall 
request  the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies 
to  participate  with  the  Council  when  mat- 
ters affecting  their  responsibilities  are  con- 
sidered by  the  Council.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Council  shall  be  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent" 

(b)  Amend  section  102(a)  by  deleting  the 
phrase  "or  at  such  less  frequent  Intervals  as 
the  Council  may  determine.". 

(CI  Amend  section  102  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(c)  Maintain  a  continuing  study  and  pre- 
pare an  Inventory  of  the  land  resources  of 
the  United  States,  and  Issue  biennially  a  re- 
port on  land  resources  and  uses,  projections 
of  development  and  uses  of  land,  and  analyses 
of  current  and  emerging  problems  of  land 
use. 

"(d)  Maintain  a  continuing  study  of  the 
adequacy  of  adminlatratlTe  and  statutory 
means  for  the  coordination  of  Federal  pro- 
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grams  which  have  an  impact  upon  land  use 
and  of  the  compatibility  of  such  programs 
with  State  and  local  land- use  planning  and 
management  activities:  It  shall  appraise  the 
adequacy  of  existing  and  proposed  Federal 
policies  and  proprams  which  effect  land  use; 
and  It  shall  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  with  respect  to  such  policies  and 
programs." 

Id)   Amend  subsection  104(1)    by  deleting 
the  wo.-d  "related". 

(e)    Amend  subsection  201(a)    by  deleting 
the  word  "related"  before  the  phrase  "land 
resources  commission". 
TITLE    II— RIVER    BASINS    COMMISSIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Amend  subsection  201(b)  (1)  by 
deleting  the  word  "related". 

(b)  Amend  subsection  201(b)  by  Insert- 
ing a  new  clause  ( 3 )  as  follows : 

"(3)  prepare  and  keep  up  to  date,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  a  comprehensive  coordi- 
nated Joint  plan  for  Federal.  State.  Inter- 
state, local,  and  nongovernmental  plans 
which  significantly  Involve  land  use  or  have 
significant  Impacts  upon  land-use  patterns; 
zoning  or  other  land-use  regulation;  and.  to 
the  extent  possible,  nongovernmental  land- 
use  plans.  It  should  specifically  Indicate  the 
relation  of  planned  or  proposed  Federal  proj- 
ects to  land-use  development  In  the  region. 

(c)  Renumber  clause  (3)  of  subsection 
aoi(b)  to  become  clause  (4). 

(d)  Delete  clause  (4)  of  subsection  201 
(b)   and  insert  Instead  a  new  clause  (5)   as 

follows: 

"(5)  foster  and  undertake  such  studies  of 
water  resources  and  land-use  problems  In  its 
area,  river  basin,  or  group  of  river  basins  as 
are  necessary  In  the  preparation  of  the  plans 
described  In  clauses  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section." 

(e)  Amend  section  201  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  (cl   as  follows: 

"(c)  River  Basin  Commissions  which  have 
been  established  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Water  Resources  Planning  .Act  (79  Stat. 
244)  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
sunendment  may  extend  their  Jurisdiction  to 
encompass  the  land-use  planning  provisions 
of  this  Act.  ( 1 )  by  the  request  of  the  Coun- 
cil or,  (2)  by  written  request  addressed  to 
the  Council  by  the  Governor  a  participating 
State:  Proi'ided,  That  the  request  l£  con- 
curred In  writing  by  not  less  than  one-half 
of  the  participating  State*. 

(f)  Amend  the  first  phrase  of  subaectloa 
202(c)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Two  members  from  each  State  •  •  •" 

(g)  Amend  subsecUon  202 (d)  by  Inserting 

after  the  phrase and  whOBeJurladlc- 

tlon  extends  to  the  wat««"  'the  wonU    or 
lands." 

(h)  Amend  clause  (3)  of  subsection  204  by 
deleting  the  final  word  "and." 

(1)  Amend  subsection  204  by  deleting 
clause  (4)  and  by  Inserting  a  new  clause  (4) 
as  follows: 

"(4)  submit  to  the  Council  for  transmis- 
sion to  the  President  and  by  him  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  Governors  and  the  legislatures 
of  the  participating  States  a  comprehensive, 
coordinated.  Joint  plan,  or  any  major  portion 
thereof  or  necessary  revisions  thereof,  for 
land -use  planning  in  the  area,  river  basin, 
or  group  of  river  basins  for  which  such 
commission  was  established.  Before  the  com- 
mission submits  such  a  plan  or  major  portion 
thereof  or  revision  thereof  to  the  Council,  it 
shall  transmit  the  proposed  plan  or  revision 
to  the  head  of  each  Federal  department  or 
agency,  the  Oovernor /Of  each  State,  and  each 
interstate  agency,  from  which  a  member  of 
the  commission  has  been  appointed.  Each 
such  department  and  agency  head,  Oovernor, 
and  Interstate  agency  shall  have  ninety  days 
from  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the  proposed 
plan,  portion,  or  revision  to  report  Its  views, 
comments,  and  recommendations  to  the  com- 
mission. The  commission  may  modify  the 
plan,  portion,  or  revision  after  considering 


the  report  so  submitted.  The  views,  oom- 
nients,  and  recommendations  submitted  by 
each  Federal  department  or  agency  head. 
Governor,  interstate  agency,  and  United 
States  section  of  an  international  commis- 
sion shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Council  with 
the  plan,  portion,  or  revision;  and" 

(J)  Amend  subsecUon  204  by  adding  a 
new  clause  (6)  as  follows: 

"(5)  submit  to  the  Council  at  the  time 
of  submitting  the  plans  called  for  in  clauses 
(3)  and  (4)  of  this  subsection  any  recom- 
mendations it  may  have  for  continuing  the 
functions  of  the  commission  and  for  Im- 
plementing the  plans.  Including  means  of 
keeping  the  plans  up  to  date," 

TTTLJE  V— MISCELLANEOUS 
Sec,   5.    (a)    Redesignate   "TITLE   IV"   as 
"TITLE  V". 

(b)  Amend  section  401  to  become  a  new 
section  601  as  follows: 

"Sec.  601.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act— 

"(a)  $3,000,000  annually  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  Act;  and 

"(b)  not  to  exceed  »8,000,000  annually  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  title  II:  Provided, 
That  not  more  than  $1,000,000  annually  shall 
be  available  for  any  single  river  basin  com- 
mission." 


S.  3355— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
HEART  DISEASE,  STROKE,  CAN- 
CER, AND  KIDNEY  DISEASE 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1970 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
heart  disease,  cancer,  stn^e,  and  kidney 
disease  are  by  far  the  leading  causes 
of  death  In  the  United  States  today. 
These  diseases  accounted  for  well  oveir 
1  million  deaths  In  1969.  more  than  70 
percent  of  the  deaths  In  the  United 
States  last  year. 

■nils  country  must  enter  an  Important 
new  era  In  the  struggle  against  disease. 
TtoB  last  decade  has  seen  tremendous  ad- 
vances In  research  on  the  nature  of  dis- 
ease processes  and  means  for  preserving 
and  extending  life.  Now  we  are  deter- 
mined that  all  Americans  shall  reap  the 
benefits  of  these  advances.  We  must 
more  effectively  to  insure  that  all  Amer- 
icans do  secure  high  quality  health  care. 
We  must  improve  efficiency  so  that  it 
may  be  done  at  a  cost  which  bears  a  rea- 
sonable relationship  to  the  benefits  re- 
ceived. 

We  rightfully  pride  ourselves  on  our 
leadership  in  developing  new  ways  of 
diagnosing  and  treating  illness.  Surely 
the  same  success  which  we  have  achieved 
in  research  can  be  ours  in  the  delivery  of 
services  if  we  set  our  minds  to  it.  We  have 
a  long  way  to  go.  This  Nation  ranks  15th 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  in  Infant 
mortality.  We  are  sixth  among  nations 
in  the  death  rate  of  males  aged  40  to  60, 
the  prime  productive  years  of  a  man's 
life. 

A  major  element  in  the  solution  to  any 
problem  Is  a  precise  identification  of  the 
problem.  We  see  clearly  that  our  health 
care  system  must  be  brought  together  to 
fimctlon  in  a  more  efficient  and  effective 
manner.  We  must  overcome  the  frag- 
mentation which  currently  exists  in  the 
provision  of  services. 

We  must  reduce  fragmentation  in 
health  care,  but  we  must  do  so  in  a  way 
that  will  not  reduce  Its  quality.  We  need 
to  raise  standards  of  care,  not  lower 
them. 


An  important  national  program  was 
initiated  in  1965  which  shows  great 
promise  of  dealing  effectively  with  the 
problem  of  fragmentation.  The  program 
arose  out  of  recommendations  of  a  Pres- 
idential Commission  chaired  by  the  emi- 
nent heart  surgeon,  I>r.  Michael  De- 
Bakey,  of  Baylor  Medical  CoUege  in 
Houston,  Tex.  This  Commission,  after 
pointing  out  the  importance  of  heart 
disease,  cancer,  and  stroke  as  causes  of 
death  and  disability  in  this  country,  em- 
phasized the  need  for  efforts  to  promote 
the  application  of  new  knowledge  arising 
from  our  extensive  biomedical  research 
effort.  To  achieve  this  objective,  the 
Commission  recommended  a  pattern  of 
regionallzation  which  would  promote  the 
rapid  diffusion  of  new  knowledge  and 
skills  to  help  physicians  treat  patients 
more  effectively. 

After  examining  the  means  for  achiev- 
ing outreach  from  the  medical  centers 
in  order  to  bring  the  latest  advances  bi 
diagnosis  and  treatment  to  patients,  ttie 
Congress  In  1965  passed  a  law,  Public 
Law  89-239,  establishing  regional  medi- 
cal programs.  Emphasis  was  placed  on 
the  development  of  cooperative  arrange- 
ments fltnnTig  the  providers  of  health  care 
to  Improve  the  quality  and  availability  of 
care.  Th6  law  gave  full  recognition  to  the 
role  of  the  medical  center  in  promoting 
the  application  of  improvements  in 
methodology  of  health  care,  it  gave  equal 
recognition  to  those  on  the  firing  line — 
the  doctors  and  other  health  personnel 
engaged  in  providing  care  who  must  be 
actively  involved  both  in  the  planning 
and  the  carrying  out  of  the  programs  to 
improve  care. 

In  less  than  4  years,  55  regional  medi- 
cal programs  have  been  established;  they 
cover  the  entire  country.  Active  planning 
is  going  on  in  all  of  these  regions,  and 
as  of  this  time,  44  of  these  programs 
have  moved  from  the  planning  stage  to 
the  conduct  of  operational  programs. 
Their  activities  are  carefully  designed  to 
help  physicians  and  other  providers  of 
care  to  bring  the  latest  advances  in  di- 
agnosis, treatment  and  rehabilitation  to 
patients  suffering  from  heart  disease, 
cancer,  stroke,  and  related  diseases. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  that  this 
program  has  moved  more  slowly  than 
had  been  orieinally  projected.  Various 
interpretations  have  been  made  of  this 
situation,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
explanation  is  quite  obvious.  Setting  the 
wheels  in  motion  to  bring  together  the 
separate  elements  of  the  health  care  sys- 
tem into  regional  medical  programs  in- 
volving cooperative  arrsuigements  is  no 
easy  matter.  If  it  could  be  accomplished 
quickly  and  easilj-,  there  very  probably 
would  have  been  no  need  for  this  pro- 
gram at  all. 

The  complexity  of  health  care  creates 
fragments  that  are  very  strong,  and  I 
think  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
to  initiate  the  process  of  bringing  these 
elements  together  to  plan  together,  is 
impressive.  The  extent  to  which  the 
various  elements  of  the  health  care  sys- 
tem are  involved  in  this  program  is,  to 
me,  quite  significant.  For  example,  some 
2,600  institutions  and  organizations  are 
participating  in  regional  medical  pro- 
grams— all  of  the  medical  schools;  all 
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of  the  State  health  departments:  all  of 
the  State  afBliates  of  cancer  and  heart 
associations;  very  significantly,  all  of  the 
Sute  medical  societies — indeed,  five 
State  medical  societies  have  taken  the 
leadership  and  are  the  grantee  mstltu- 
tion:  and  over  800  hospiuls  are  involved 
In  operational  projects. 

Early  evidence  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished m  operational  projects  is  sim- 
ilarly impressive  For  e.xample.  my  home 
State  of  Texas  has  sponsored  an  exten- 
sive screenin»;  program  for  the  early  de- 
tection of  cervical  cancer.  It  involved 
additional  education  for  practicing  doc- 
tors, laboratory  technologists  and  tlie 
public  It  provides  financial  support  for 
laboratory  facihties.  and  for  patient  care 
facilities.  It  msure^  that  women  witli 
evidence  of  cancer  can  obtain  a  thor- 
ough auid  complete  dia?nostic  study  and. 
if  necessary,  prompt  treatment  and  fol- 
lowup.  This  past  year  more  than  38,000 
women  were  screened  While  this  proj- 
ect Ls  sponsored  by  the  University  of 
Texsks  Medical  School  at  San  Antonio. 
there  are  109  clinics  in  20  counties  who 
are  parucipatmg  In  the  project.  Also 
cooperating  are  the  Texas  Department 
of  Public  Health,  the  Bexar  County 
Hospital  District,  the  San  Antomo 
Metropolitan  Health  District,  and  many 
other  health  agencies  in  the  south  Texas 
area 

All  regional  medical  program  activities 
authorized  under  the  present  legislation 
are  concerned  with  heart  disease,  can- 
cer, stroke  and  related  diseases  Title  EX 
only  authorizes  training  that  can  be  ac- 
complished within  an  individual  regional 
medlcaJ  program.  The  proposed  legisla- 
tive extension,  which  authorizes  a  new 
and  separate  tratmng  grant  authority 
will  give  regional  medical  programs 
greater  latitude  to  foster  training  pro- 
grams to  meet  national  demands  for 
certain  types  of  critical  health  man- 
power, for  example,  the  training  of  cyto- 
logical  technicians,  which  is  no  longer 
bemg  supported  by  other  Federal  health 
legislation.  This  training,  unfortunate- 
ly, has  been  phased  out 

The  new  legislation  will  also  extend 
the  boundaries  of  the  regional  medical 
programs  mandate  beyond  the  diseases 
originally  specified,  to  include  kidney 
disease,  specifically,  and  all  "other  ma- 
jor diseases  and  conditions  "  This  spe- 
cific inclusion  reflects  a  growing  con- 
cern over  the  national  status  of  kid- 
ney disease  which  has  affected  nearly 
8  million  persons  in  the  United  States 
About  60.000  of  these  afflicted  Individ- 
uals will  die  each  year  if  life-sustaining 
treatment  is  not  made  available  to  them 
Kidney  disease  ranks  as  the  fourth  cause 
of  death  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
a  chronic  dl.<^ease  that  tends  to  strike  in 
the  middle,  most  productive  years  of  life 

Under  this  legislative  extension,  kid- 
ney disease  will  be  attacked  within  the 
context  of  the  existing  regional  arrange- 
ments of  regional  medical  programs 
Methods  will  be  tested  and  evaluated  at 
the  community  level  for  prevention  and 
control  of  the  disease,  and  improved 
treatment  will  be  instituted  Ln  the  lo- 
cal treatment  centers  The  broadened 
grant  authority  will  also  promote  and 
support  the  organization  of  kidney  dis- 


ease programs  on  an  Interregional  basis 
across  the  Nation  Additionally,  the 
grants  will  be  especially  useful  In  step- 
ping up  the  end-stage  kidney  disease 
program  as  it  moves  into  the  realm  of 
kidney  transplantation  And  to  Insure 
that  the  kidney  disease  pio^^rp.m  does  not 
lag.  the  proposed  legislation  stipulates 
that  a  maximum  of  S15  million  of  the  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  year  1971  may  be 
used  for  such  purpo.ses.  It  further  spec- 
ifies that  outstanding  individuals  in  the 
study  or  care  of  kidney  disease  be  added 
to  the  membership  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Regional  Medical  Pro- 
gram.-i 

There  has  been  a  growing  concern 
about  the  development  of  an  adequate 
.sy.slem  of  primary  health  care  m  this 
country  The  extended  legislation  rec- 
ognizes that  regional  medical  programs 
can  make  an  important  contribution  in 
this  direction.  Explicitly,  ilie  extended 
legislation  provides  that  regional  medi- 
cal programs  concern  itself  with  improv- 
ing the  organization  and  delivery  of  all 
health  services,  and  strengthening  our 
primary  health  care  system 

Forty-four  of  the  55  regional  medical 
programs  have  received  operational 
grants  However,  for  those  regions  re- 
cently becoming  operational,  the  level 
of  funding  has  been  drastically  cut  be- 
cause of  reduced  appropriations 

In  each  of  the  operational  programs, 
the  success  of  their  initial  activities  gen- 
erated high  levels  of  expectations,  and 
subsequent  requests  for  supplemental 
funds  to  carr>'  out  additional  projects. 
A  great  deal  of  mitial  planning  and  de- 
velopment of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
cooperation  was  reqiured  before  a  region 
could  become  operational,  and  there  was 
slow  acceleration  in  spending  An  in- 
crease in  funds  now  will  serve  to  exploit 
the  initial  momentum  and  to  maintain 
the  commitment  of  the  many  health  In- 
terests and  groups  that  have  become 
mvolved.  The  interest  and  participation 
of  these  individuals  will  quickly  erode  if 
there  are  not  reasonable  expectations  for 
adequate,  orderly  and  sustained  program 
growth.  The  11  regions  still  in  the  plan- 
ing stage  wai  find  it  difficult  to  become 
operational  in  any  meaningful  sense, 
given  the  current  funds  available. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  introducing  today, 
along  with  Senators  Jackson,  Anderson, 
BuRDicK,  Cranston.  Eagleton,  Hart. 
HccHES.  Kennedy.  McCarthy,  Macno- 
soN,  METC.^Lr,  Mondale,  Montoya,  Nel- 
son, PEtL.  Randolph,  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Young  of  Ohio,  the  Heart 
Disease,  Cancer.  Stroke,  and  Kidney  Dis- 
ease AmendmenU  of  1970.  which  ex- 
tends title  EX  of  the  Pubhc  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  for  5  years  and  increases  the 
appropriation  authorizations  over  thus 
period  from  $120  miUion  in  1970  to  $250 
million  in  1975. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  sec- 
tion-by-section  analysis  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  text 
of  the  bill  arc  sectlon-by-sectlon  anal- 
ysis will  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  bill  '8   3355",  to  amend  title  EX 


of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as 
to  extend  and  Improve  the  existing  pro- 
gram relating  to  education,  research, 
training,  and  demonstrations  in  the  fields 
of  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and  other 
major  diseases  and  conditions,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH  I  for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S  3355 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrprrscntati't's  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
.\ct  may  be  cited  as  the  "Heftrt  Disease. 
Cancer.  Stroke,  and  Kidney  Disease  Amend- 
ments of  1970", 

Sec  2  lai  Section  900(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended — 

(It  by  Inserting  "and  contracts"  Immedi- 
ately after    -grants". 

i2i  by  striking  out  'related  demonstra- 
tions" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'dem- 
onstrations". 

i3i  by  .-striking  out  "related  diseases"  and 
m.^ertlng  m  Ueu  thereof  "kidney  dl-sease. 
and   other   major   diseases   and   conditions" 

(bi  Section  900(bt  of  such  .\ct  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "diagnosis  and  treatment" 
.ind  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "prevention. 
dia*;nos!«,   treatment,   and   rehabilitation" 

(c)  Section  900  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by 

1 1 1  striking  o\it  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
-ectlon  ibi  thereof: 

i2i  redesignating  subsection  (c)  thereof 
as  subsection  (di.  tmd 

■  3i  Inserting  after  subsection  (bi  thereof 
a  new  subsection  (ci  which  reads  as  follows; 

•ici  to  promote  and  foster  regional  link- 
ages among  health  care  institutions  and  pro- 
viders so  as  to  strengthen  and  Improve  pri- 
mary care  :ind  the  relationship  between  spe- 
cialized   and   primary   care;    and  '. 

(d)  Section  900(d)  of  such  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (C)  (2)  of  this  section) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  health  man- 
power and  facilities  to  the  Nation"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "the  quality  and  en- 
hance the  capacity  of  the  health  manpower 
and  facilities  available  to  the  Nation  and 
to  Improve  health  services  for  persons  resid- 
ing In  areas  with  limited  health  services' 

Sec  .T  laiill  The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 901 1  a)  of  such  .\ct  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  $130,000,000  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  for  grants  '  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$iao.(X)0.000  fur  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1970.  •150.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1971.  $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1972.  $250,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  and  for 
each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years,  for  grants  " 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  901  la I 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Of  the  sums  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971, 
not  more  than  $15,000,000  shall  be  available 
for  activities  In  the  field  of  kidney  dlsea.se  " 

(b)  Section  901  (a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  after  "title'  and 
In.sertlng  "and  for  contracts  to  otherwise 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title"". 

(CI  Section  901  of  such  Act  Is  fur-her 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection' 

•'(ei  At  the  request  of  any  recipient  of  a 
urant  under  this  title,  the  payments  to  such 
recipient  may  be  reduced  by  the  fair  market 
value  of  any  equipment,  supplies,  or  services 
furnished  to  such  recipient  and  by  the 
amount  of  the  pay.  allowance,  traveling  ex- 
penses, and  any  other  coots  In  connertloo 
with  the  detail  of  an  officer  or  employee  to 
the  recipient  when  such  furnishing  or  such 
detail,  as  the  case  may  be.  Is  for  the  con- 
venience of  and  at  the  request  of  such  re- 
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clplent  and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  regional  medical  program  to  which  the 
grant  or  contract  under  this  title  Is  made." 

Sec  4.  Section  902(a)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "training,  diagnosis, 
and  treatment  relating  to  heart  disease,  can- 
cer, or  stroke,  and  at  the  option  of  the  ap- 
plicant related  disease  or  diseases"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "'training,  prevention, 
diagnosis,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  re- 
lating to  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  or 
kidney  disease,  and,  at  the  option  of  the  ap- 
plicant, other  major  diseases  or  conditions". 
Sec  5  Section  902(f)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting between  the  words  "includes"  and 
■"alcerution"  "'new  construction  of  fadUtles 
'.OT  demonstrations,  research,  and  training 
when  necessary  to  carry  out  regional  medical 
programs," 

Sec  6.  Section  903(b)(4)  Of  such  Act  la 
amended — 

( 1 1  by  striking  out  "voluntary  health  agen- 
cies, and"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "vol- 
unt.iry  health  agencies,  official  health  and 
planning  agencies,  and";  and 

(2 1  by  striking  out  "need  for  the  services 
provided  under  the  program"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "need  for  and  financing  of 
the  services  provided  under  the  program,  and 
which  advisory  group  shall  be  sufficient  In 
number  to  Insure  adequate  community  ori- 
entation." 

Sec  7  That  part  of  the  second  sentence  of 
section  904(b)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  preceding  paragraph  (1)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  903(b)  (4)  and"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  follo'wring:  "section 
903(bi  (4).  If  opportunity  has  been  provided. 
prior  to  such  recorrunendatlon,  for  considera- 
tion of  the  application  by  each  public  or 
nonprofit  private  agency  or  organization 
which  has  developed  a  comprehensive  re- 
gional, metropolitan  area,  or  other  local  area 
plan  referred  to  In  section  314(b)  covering 
any  area  In  which  the  regional  medical  pro- 
gram for  which  the  application  Is  made  will 
be  located,  and  If  the  application". 

Sec  8.  Section  905(a)  of  such  Act  la 
amended — 

ill  bv  striking  out  "Tlie  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary": 

i2  1  by  striking  out  "the  Surgeon  General" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  Health  and  Scientific  AflTalrs"; 

(3t  by  inserting  "health  care  administra- 
tion." Immediately  after  "the  medical 
sciences."; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "study,  dlagnoels.  or 
treatment  of  cancer"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "study  or  care  of  cancer";  and 

( 5 »  by  striking  out  "and  one  shall  be  out- 
standing In  the  study,  diagnosis,  or  treat- 
ment of  stroke"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
■  one  shall  be  outstanding  In  the  study  or 
care  of  stroke,  one  shall  be  outstanding  In 
the  study  or  care  of  kidney  disease,  and  three 
shall  be  members  of  the  public". 

Sec.  9  Section  907  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  stroke."  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "stroke,  or  kidney  disease.". 

Sec  10.  Section  B09(ft)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  contract"  after 
"grant",  each  place  It  appears  therein. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  910  of  such  Act  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  910.  (a)  To  facilitate  Interregional 
oooperaUon.  and  develop  Improved  national 
capability  for  delivery  of  health  services,  the 
Secretary  la  authorized  to  utilize  ftmda  ap- 
propriated under  this  title  to  make  grants  to 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  or  In- 
stitutions or  combinations  thereof  and  to 
contract  for — 

"(1)  programs,  services,  and  activities  of 
substantial  use  to  two  or  more  regional  med- 
ical programs; 

"(2)  development,  trial,  or  demonatratlon 
at  methods  for  control  of  heart  dlaeaae.  can- 


cer, stroke,  kidney  disease,  or  other  major 
disease  and  condltlona; 

"(3)  the  collection  and  study  of  epidemio- 
logic data  related  to  any  of  the  diseases  and 
conditions  referred  to  In  paragraph  (2); 

"(4)  development  of  training  specifically 
related  to  the  prevention,  dlagncfcls,  or  treat- 
ment of  any  of  the  diseases  or  conditions 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (2),  or  to  the  reha- 
bilitation of  persons  aullerlng  from  any  of 
such  dlaeaaes  or  conditions;  and  for  continu- 
ing programa  of  such  training  where  short- 
age of  trained  personnel  would  otherwise 
limit  application  of  knowledge  and  skills  Im- 
portant to  the  control  of  any  such  diseases 
or  conditions;  and 

"(5)  the  conduct  of  cooperative  clinical 
field  trials. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  assist 
In  meeting  the  costs  of  special  projects  for 
Improving,  and  developing  new  means  for 
the  delivery  of  health  services  concerned 
with  the  diseases  and  conditions  with  which 
this  title  la  concerned. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  sup. 
port  research,  studies,  investigations,  train- 
ing, and  demonstrations  designed  to  maxi- 
mize the  utilization  of  manpower  In  the  de- 
livery of  health  services." 

(d)  The  heading  to  section  910  of  such 
Act  la  amended  to  read  aa  follovre: 


"MTTLiTIPftOCItAM    BKRVICSB". 

Sec.  12.  The  heading  to  title  IX  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "STROKE, 
AND  RELATED  DISEASES"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "STROKE,  KIDNET  DISEASE. 
AND  OTHER  MAJOR  DISEASES  AND 
CONDITIONS". 

Sec.  13.  Sections  902(a).  903(a).  903(b), 
904(a) ,  904(b) .  906(b) .  906(c) ,  906.  907.  and 
909(a)  (as  amended  by  the  preceding  provi- 
sions of  thla  Act)  are  each  further  amended 
by  striking  out  "Surgeon  General",  each 
place  it  appeara  therein,  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "Secretary". 

The  section-by-section  analysis  offered 
by  Mr.  Yarborough  follows : 
Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  the  Heabt 
Disease.  Cancek,  Stroke,  and  Kidney  Dis- 
ease Amendments  or  1970 
Section  I  states  that  the  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Heart  Disease,  Cancer.    Stroke  and 
Kidney  Disease  Amendments  of  1970." 

Section  2  would:  (1)  Amend  Sec.  900(a) 
so  as  to  broaden  the  scope  of  Regional  Med- 
ical Programs  to  explicitly  add  "kidney  dis- 
ease" to  heart  dlaeaae,  cancer,  and  stroke 
as  one  of  the  dtseaaes  to  which  the  program 
Is  specifically  addressed;  and  also  to  in- 
clude "other  major  diseases  and  conditions" 
(e.g..  arthritis,  trauma)  as  weU.  Sec.  900(a) 
would  also  be  amended  to  provide  specific 
contract  as  well  as  grant  authority  In  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  the  legislation. 

(2)  Amend  Sec.  900(b)  to  make  explicit 
that  "prevention"  and  "rehabUltatlon."  as 
weU  as  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  heart 
disease,  cancer,  stroke,  kidney  disease,  and 
other  major  diseases  and  conditions,  are 
clearly  within  the  program's  scope  and  con- 
cern. This  is  particularly  appropriate  In  view 
of  the  increasingly  important  role  of  pre- 
vention   with    respect   to   these    and   other 

(3)  Add  a  new  Sec.  800(c)  to  give  addi- 
tional emphasis  to  reglonallzatlon  of 
health  care  resources  and  services  In  order 
to  strengthen  and  Improve  primary  care 
and  the  relationship  between  it  and  special- 
ized care  for  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke 
and  kidney  disease  as  an  objective  of  the 
program. 

(4)  Renumber  the  present  Sec.  900(c)  and 
900(d)  f"'<  amend  it  to  emphasize  that  in- 
creasing the  capacity  aa  weU  as  Improving 
the  quaUty  of  the  nation's  health  manpower 
and  faculties  generally,  is  a  proper  concern 
of  the  program. 


Section  3  would:  (1)  Amend  Sec.  901(a) 
to  extend  the  program  for  a  five-year  period, 
commencing  in  fiscal  year  1971.  Appropria- 
tions authorizations  are  $150  million  In  1971, 
$200  mUUon  in  1972.  and  $250  million  in 
1973,  1974  and  1975,  respectively.  This  would 
Include  funds  for  contracts  as  well  as 
grants. 

Add  a  requirement  in  Sec.  901(a)  that  a 
maximum  of  $15  mlUlon  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated m  fiscal  year  1971  be  available 
specifically  for  activities  in  the  field  of  kid- 
ney disease. 

Delete  the  present  authority  contained  In 
Sec.  901(a)  that  aUows  funds  appropriated 
for  one  fiscal  year  to  remain  avaUable  for 
obUgatlon  in  the  succeeding  fiscal  year.  Aa 
a  result,  any  amounts  appropriated  for 
Regional  Medical  Programs  would  be  avaU- 
able for  awarding  grants  and  contracts  only 
In  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  were 
appropriated. 

(2)  Add  a  new  Sec.  901(e)  providing  au- 
thority to  reduce  grants  by  an  amount  equiv- 
alent to  the  value  of  equipment,  services,  or 
supplies  furnished  directly  and/or  the  costs 
of  personnel  assigned  to  a  Regional  Medical 
Program,  If  such  is  requested. 

Section  4  would  amend  Sec.  902(a)  to  make 
the  expansion  of  the  scope  of  any  Regional 
Medical  Program  to  encompass  other  major 
diseases  and  conditions  at  the  option  of  the 
appUcant. 

Section  5  would  amend  Sec.  902(f)  to  per- 
mit grant  funds  to  be  used  for  the  construc- 
tion of  such  new  facilities  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  carrying  out  Regional  Medical  Pro- 
grams. Presently  grant  funds  may  be  used 
only  for  alterations,  major  repairs,  remodel- 
ing and  renovations  of  existing  faclUtles. 

Section  6  would  amend  Sec.  903(b)  (4)  re- 
lating to  the  composition  of  Regional  Ad- 
visory Groups,  to  require  official  health  and 
health  planning  agency  representation  on 
such  advisory  groups;  and  to  require  that 
public  members  Include  persona  f  amlUar  with 
the  financing  of,  as  well  as  need  for  services, 
and  that  such  public  members  be  sufficient 
In  number  to  Insure  adequate  community 
orientation  of  Regional  Medical  Programs. 
Section  7  would  amend  Sec.  904(b)  to  re- 
quire that  the  appropriate  regional,  metro- 
poUtan,  or  local  areawlde  comprehensive 
health  planning  agency  authorized  under 
Sec.  314(b)  of  the  PHS  Act  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  (e.g.,  review  and  com- 
ment on)  any  operational  grant  proposal  or 
appUcatlon  of  a  Regional  Medical  Program 
Involving  services,  facllltlee,  or  activities 
within  that  areawlde  agency's  Jurisdiction 
before  such  an  appUcatlon  could  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary. 

Section  8  wotild  amend  Sec.  905(a)  relat- 
ing to  the  compoBltion  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Regional  Medical  Pro- 
grams, to  designate  the  Assistant  Secre'tary 
of  Health  and  Scientific  AfTairs  as  Chairman; 
to  require  that  one  member  be  outstanding 
in  the  study  or  care  of  kidney  disease;  that 
it  Include  leaders  in  ♦he  field  of  health  care 
administration,  as  weU  as  In  the  funda- 
mental and  medical  sciences;  and  that  at 
least  three  of  its  sixteen  members  shall  be 
members  of  the  pubUc. 

Section  9  would  amend  Sec.  907  to  require 
that  a  Ustlng  of  the  most  advanced  facili- 
ties for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  kid- 
ney disease,  including  the  avallablUty  of 
advanced  specialty  training  In  such  faclU- 
tles, be  estabUshed  and  maintained.  This  la 
Identical  to  the  present  requirements  with 
rec^>ect  to  heart  dlsesee,  cancer,  and  strtAe. 
Section  10  would  amend  Sec.  909(a)  and 
Sec.  909  (b)  to  permit  the  Secretary  to  require 
that  contractors  keep  the  same  or  similar 
kinds  of  records  presently  required  of 
grantees  for  purpose  of  audit. 
Section  11  would  amend  Sec.  910  to: 
(1)  Provide  specific  contract  authority 
that  wotUd  permit  the  conduct  of  ooopera- 
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Uve  cUnlc&l  and  field  trtaii  and  demoiistra- 
tlons  relating  to  :he  development  of  Im- 
proved rr.ethods  for  the  prevention,  diagnosis, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  In  heart  dis- 
ease, cancer,  stroke  kidney  dlseasr,  and 
otber  major  diseases  and  conditioui 

(2i  Provide  training  grant  authority  that 
would  allow  the  training  "f  manpower  re- 
quired to  help  me«t  the  r.atloiijl  needii  :n 
these  areaj 

[3\  Permit  the  support  of  research, 
studies,  investigations,  and  demonstriktlons 
designed  to  maximize  the  utilization  of  man- 
power in  :he  deiUery  of  health  services 

(4)  Specifically  permit  funds  to  be  used 
In  meeting  the  coats  u'  special  pro.ect*  for 
improving,  and  developing  new  meiins  for, 
the  delivery  of  health  services  concern?<l 
with  heart  dUease.  cancer  stroke  kidney 
dlsea**.  and  other  major  diseases  and  con- 
ditions. This  could  include  the  costs  of  care 
and  hospitalization  when  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  tne  program. 

Sfofion  12  establishes  tiie  title  of  this  bill 
as  Title  IX— Educauou.  Research.  Training, 
and  Demonstrations  In  the  Fields  of  Heart 
Disease.  Cancer.  Stroke.  Kidney  Disease,  and 
Other  Major  Diseases  and  Conditions  ' 

Section  13  svibstltutes  the  Secretary  i.f 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  for  the  Sur- 
geon General  tnroughout  Title  IX  with  re- 
spect to  such  matters  aa  approval  of  grants 
and  contracts,  appointment  of  members  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Regional 
MedlcaJ  Programs,  and  prescription  Df  regu- 
lations. 


S  3356— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
MAKING  ADVANCE  PAYMENTS  TO 
PRODUCERS  UNDER  THE  FEED 
GR-AIN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MONDALE  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  re- 
quinng  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  advance  payments  to  producers 
under  the  feed  gram  program 

Joining  with  me  as  cosponsors  is  a 
distinguished  group  of  Senators  who 
share  my  concern  that  a  recent  decision 
by  the  Nixon  administration  might  well 
cause  the  program's  effectiveness  and 
popularity  to  fade. 

Cosponsors  Include  Senators  Burdick, 
Hughes.  Mansfizld.  McCarthy.  McGex, 
McGovERN,  Metcalt.  Nelson,  Proxmire, 
Yarborough  and  Symington. 

Last  year  slightly  more  than  97.000 
Minnesota  farmers  were  enrolled  in  the 
popular  feed  grain  program  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  decision  an- 
nounced by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  eliminate  advance  payments  to  farm- 
ers participating  in  the  1970  program  Is 
wrong  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

First,  halting  such  payments  is  not  a 
cost  savings  to  the  Government,  but 
simply  a  shift  in  funding  to  another 
fiscal  year. 

Second,  it  will  place  a  new  financial 
burden  on  our  farmers  who  must  now 
borrow  money  at  today's  high  Interest 
rates  in  order  to  finance  crop  planting 
and  operating  costs. 

Last  year  Minnesota  farmers  received 
over  $31  million  In  advances  and  about 
$39  million  in  late  summer.  For  farmers 
to  borrow  the  equivalent  of  $31  million 
for  6  months — assuming  they  could  find 
9  percent  loan  funds — would  saddle  them 
with  nearly  $1.4  million  In  interest 
charges.  The  on-paper  savings  to  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  current  fiscal 
year  does  not  seem  adequate  reason  for 


imposing  a  new  financial  burden  on  fam- 
ily farms 

Third,  liie  advance  payments  program 
ha.s  been  wurking  well  tor  7  years  it  is 
d;rtc:ly  responsible  for  encourat^'nK 
many  farmers  to  sign  up  and  divert  acre- 
age Under  the  program  those  farmers 
who  elect  to  paiticipaie  leceive  an  ad- 
vance on  their  divcisuj:.  payments  m 
tile  spring  with  the  balance  paid  in 
Aufeust  Wiliiout  benefit  of  advances, 
farmers  may  well  choose  not  to  sign  up. 
thus  plantiiu'  heretofore  duerted  acres, 
with  re.suliant  lower  gram  prices  this 
.';uminer  and  fall 

In  1969  a  totai  of  97.009  farms  with  a 
base  o!  7,009.171  acics  paiticipated  in 
the  feed  grain  progiani.  Over  3  million 
acres  were  diverted  which  brought  Mm- 
iiesoia  farmers  $69  984,89  J  :n  diversion 
payments  Some  3  274.742  acres  were 
under  pi  ice  supp»<:)rt  which  yielded  an 
additional  $70,336,619  Thu^.  the  feed 
grain  program  meant  income  of  $140,- 
321.512  m  Minnesota  farmers. 

A  change  in  the  advance  payment  por- 
tion is  wrong.  Earher.  I  wired  Secretary 
Hardin  urging,  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms,   that  he  reconsider  the  decision 

I  have  not  heard  from  the  Secretary 
01  Agriculture 

We  did  receive  a  press  release  in  which 
he  promised  to  make  all  final  payments 
as  early  a?  possible,  hopefully  in  July 
in  certain  areas 

I  feel  this  does  nothing  to  solve  the 
problem  and  I  am  therefore  introducing 
legislation  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  advance  payments 
to  producers  under  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram My  bill  would  amend  existing 
legislation  requiring  tlie  Secretary  to 
make  not  less  than  50  percent  of  any 
payments  under  the  program  to  pro- 
ducers in  advance  of  determination  of 
performance. 

Farmers  in  my  State  of  Minnesota  are 
equally  concerned  over  any  elimination 
of  advance  payments  for  wheat.  Legis- 
lation similar  to  that  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  but  pertaining  to  wheat,  is 
being  offered  by  the  able  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  <Mr.  Bttrdick^  .  I  will  Join 
as  a  cosponsor  of  that  measure. 

Mr  President,  to  illustrate  the  vital 
and  deep  impact  which  a  termination 
of  advance  payments  will  have  on  Min- 
nesota farmers,  small  businessmen  and 
our  communities.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
cross  section  of  letters  received  on  this 
issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  MONDALK  Mr.  President,  to  show 
the  effectiveness  of  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram in  Mlrmesota.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  county-by-county  sum- 
mary of  this  program  for  1969  printed  In 
the  Recoed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  this  bill  will  be  acted  on  promptly. 
Action  Is  required  immediately  and  I  wel- 
come the  cosponsorshlp  of  my  colleagues 
on  this  Important  measure. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 


The  bill  (S.  3356 1,  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  make  advance 
payments  to  producers  under  the  feed 
gram  program,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mon- 
DALB  I  for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry-. 

E.tHIBIT     1 
U  S      Dl  PARTMt.VT    OF    AOrllruLTfRF 
ACRIi  LLILRL     STAbILIi::.\TION     AND 

Conservation  Service. 
Fa'tnington.  Minn..  January  14.  1970. 
Senator  VS' alter  F    Monuale. 
f   S    Seriate. 
Washirigt  Jn    DC 

Ue.ab  Senator  Mondale  The  Dakota  Coun- 
tv  AgrlcuTiiral  Stabiliza' .en  and  Conserva- 
tion Committee  called  t  n  the  Comnuinity 
C  jminiiieenien  to  md  .n  c.e'. eloping  i.he  con- 
servation program  lor  the  year  and  also  to 
train  or  .nform  these  committeemen  of  all 
programs  carried  out  in  the  county 

The  annual  Ke«i  Grain  and  Wheat  pro- 
gam  was  discussed  and  the  announcement 
'A  no  advance  payment  brought  a  quick  dis- 
cussion and  a  motion  that  the  advance  pay- 
ment be  restored  The  motion  wa.s  seconded. 
A  further  discussion  followed  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  advance  payment  received  by 
farmer";  would  net  mold  in  tlie  pockets  of 
that  farmer,  but  would  be  used  to  pay  for 
some  of  the  high  cost  of  planting  a  crop. 
T'  e  local  townspeople  would  benefit  and  on 
down  the  i:ne  to  the  processors  ^r  manufac- 
turers .\  vote  was  taken  of  the  fifty  (50) 
people  in  attendance  and  It  was  unanimous 
that  the  advance  payment  be  made  avail- 
able 

We.  the  County  Committee,  have  seen  re- 
duction in  farm  Income  In  many  areas  such 
as  reduction  in  diversion  payment,  reduction 
In  Price  Support  loan  rates,  increased  diver- 
sion with  no  payment  for  Wheat  program 
eligibility,  increased  interest  rates  on  storage 
structures  and  an  Increase  In  loan  fees.  All 
these,  coupled  with  higher  cost  of  farm  op- 
eration and  production  cost,  are  leading  the 
way  for  America's  loss  of  private  enterprise. 
We  need  to  explain  that  farm  pyrograms  are 
far  more  than  farm  programs.  These  pro- 
grama  are  really  "The  People's"  program  ad- 
ministered at  the  farm  level. 

The  farmer  is  really  the  starter  of  our 
whole  economy,  and  the  family  fanner  haa 
proven  the  world  over  to  be  the  efiQclent  one. 
But.  If  he  Is  squeezed  out.  then  all  Ameri- 
cans are  In  trouble. 

We  urge  you  to  take  a  good  look  at  farm 
programs  and  maybe  think  of  them  aa  not 
costing  the  government  but  as  stimulus  to 
the  economy  of  our  country. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.   T.  SCHAFTTS, 

ChaiTman.  Dakota  County  ASC  Committee. 

Co-OprHATTVK  Oil  Co., 
.Vinneota,  Minn.,  January  22,  1970. 
Hon.  Waltkh  Mondalk, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

DZAE  Sn;  Our  Cooperative  haa  taken  ac- 
tion to  request  that  the  advanced  payment 
under  the  fe«d  grain  program  be  relnatated 
as  It  has  been  op>eratlng  since  1961.  We  be- 
lieve this  can  only  be  a  handicap  and  hard- 
ship on  the  American  farmer.  In  most  cases 
tbe  farmer  has  gear«d  his  operation  to  use 
these  funds  for  his  seasonal  farm  purchases. 
In  our  opinion  these  ftmds  are  not  infla- 
tionary because  of  the  nature  In  which  they 
are  used,  such  as  buying  seed,  fertilizer  and 
fuel  for  fanning  opwrmtlon. 

With  the  Increased  rate  of  Interest  and 
the  short  money  problem,  this  exemplifies 
the  problem  to  a  greater  degree.  How  Is  the 
farmer  and  the  small  town  btislnessman 
going  to  survive  under  these  clrctimstances? 
Farmers  that  are  operating  under  a  heavy 
financed  operation  now,  how  Is  be  to  get 
additional    credit?    The    bustnessman    will 
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either  ha\e  to  find  a  means  of  providing 
credit  or  carry  the  farmers  account  on  ac- 
counts receivable. 

We  are  a  strong  Cooperative,  but  we  are 
in  no  position  to  Increase  our  accounts  re- 
ceivable. While  visiting  with  some  of  the 
other  businessmen  In  Mlnneota.  they  feel 
as  we  do.  something's  got  to  be  done  and 
now. 

We  unanimously  request  and  urge  you  to 
restore  the  advance  feed  grain  payment 
Immediately 

Slncerelv. 

J.   H     GlSLASON. 

President. 
S.  Phank  Josepkson. 

Vice  President. 

NORBBRT    LAN^fERS. 

Secretary. 
Albert  Borson. 

Director. 
Donald  BoEaBOOM. 

Director. 

Jakuakt  15. 1870. 
Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  am  enclosing 
clipping  from  the  BeUe  Plalne  Herald  per- 
taining to  Feed  Grain  Program  stating  we  wlU 
not  receive  any  advance  payment  this  spring. 
The  Feed  Grain  participants  need  this  pay- 
ment to  help  finance  the  crop  In  the  spring. 
Hoping  you  can  do  what  you  can  for  us  in 

this  ^       ,     , , 

One  of  the  many  farmers  that  has  looked 
forward  to  this.  I  "know  you  are  a  friend  of 
the  farmer  and  labor. 
Best  wishes. 

William  Dieks. 


Farmers  and  Merchants  Supply  Cks.. 

Minneota.  Minn.,  January  24, 1970. 
Hon.  Walter  Mondaijc, 
U.S.  Senate. 
X  Washington.  DC. 

3  Dear  Sir:      Our  Cooperative  Is  very  con- 

^  cerned  and  have  taken  action  to  request  that 

the  advanced  payment  under  the  feed  grain 
program  be  reinstated  as  It  has  been  operat- 
ing the  past  years.  In  most  cases  we  believe  it 
can  only  be  very  detrimental  to  the  farmer 
who  has  a  heavy  finance  load  at  this  time.  We 
believe  also  that  this  included  a  very  high 
majority  of  American  farmers  according  to 
our  conversation  with  them.  In  our  conversa- 
tion, our  farmers  have  been  teUlng  us  this 
money  Is  used  for  purchasing  their  spring 
operating  needs  such  as  feed,  seed,  fertilizer 
and  fuel  for  their  operation. 

By  cutting  this  payment  off,  they  are  going 
to  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  credit.  In  this 
period  of  high  interest  and  tight  money, 
where  are  they  going  to  get  this  money 
necessary  for  their  operating  capital? 

Accoimts  receivable  Is  our  greatest  prob- 
lem in  our  elevator  operation.  This  can  only 
make  It  a  lot  tougher.  We  are  not  able  or 
are  we  capitalized  to  extend  more  credit  than 
we  are  at  this  time  without  putting  us  in  a 
financial  bind. 

I 


We  unanimously  request  and  urge  you  to 
restore  the  advance  feed  grain  payment 
Immediately. 

Sincerely, 

O.  J.  WiGNESS,   President. 
JoK  Brewers,   Vice  President. 
Marvin   Helegson.   Secretary. 
Hakrt  Moorse.  Treasurer. 

TKtS)    GUDMTTNDSON. 

Elices  Purgescn,  Director. 
Joe  Josetson,  Director. 

■Watehville,  Minn., 

January  8, 1970. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sa:  I  was  very  disappointed  to  hear 
that  there  will  be  no  advance  payment  on 
land  diverted  from  feed  grain  for  the  year 
1970.  Do  to  the  tight  money  and  very  high 
Interest  rate  It  Is  going  to  cause  hardship 
to  the  already  hard  pressed  farmers. 

If  It  would  at  all  be  possible  to  fit  this  In 
the  farm  program  It  would  be  a  great  help. 
Sincerely, 

Roland  Cram. 

~    '    January  22, 1970. 
Dear  Senator  Mondale;  Am  writing  in  re- 
gards  to   advance   feed   grain   payments.    If 
we  don't  get  advance  payments  In  Big  Stone 
County  this  spring  this  could  amt  to  $250,000 
and  It  would  be  a  hardship  to  our  farmers 
If  they  don't  get  this  payment. 
Thank  you  for  any  help  you  could  give  us. 
Yours  truly. 

Alfred  Schirm. 
Vice  Chairman,  Big  Stone  County  ASC. 

Wells,  Minn., 
January  12, 1970. 
Senator  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Senator:  Thank  you  very  much  for  the 
reports  to  Minnesota  you  sent  me  and  a 
bit  late  1  ■want  to  wish  you  a  happy  New 
Year.  I  hope  you  can  continue  your  good 
work  you  are  doing  for  us.  In  particular 
about  the  advance  payments  from  the  Farm 
A.S.C.  program.  We  all  need  the  money  to 
pay  for  our  spring  work  expenses  and  I 
should  think  the  government  can  advance 
this  payment  rather  than  wait  till  next 
Sept.  Thanking  you  again  and  may  you  have 
much  success  in  your  work.  I  remain 
Sincerely. 

NORBERT    CHIRPICH. 

Hamel,  Minn., 
January  2,  1970. 
Hon.  Walter  Mondale. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  writing  to  express  our 
concern  on  the  matter  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  may  discontinue  the  eight- 
year  practice  of  prepayment  for  participating 
In  the  soil  conservation  program. 

As  one  who  lives  and  works  among  farm- 


ers It  Is  our  observation  that  many  of  them 
are  concerned  about  the  discontinuance  of 
this  practice  which  would  create  a  hard- 
ship for  them  In  paying  for  seed  and  taxes 
in  the  spring. 

Whatever  assistance  you  can  give  In  this 
area  will  be  appreciated. 

Rev.  Arthur  G  Emerson. 

Jantj.art   10.   1970. 
Senator  Mondale, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Sm:  This  Is  an  Individual  protest 
against  the  Presidents  rejection  of  advance 
p..yments  for  agrlciUture  program  this  year. 

Farmers  have  been  depending  on  that  pay- 
ments for  putting  in  their  crops  and  lot  of 
farmers  have  to  borrow  at  8  or  10 '"c  to  keep 
going.  If  they  can't,  they  Just  have  to  quit. 

I  am  62  years  and  farmed  ail  my  life.  This 
Is  the  only  way  we  the  silent  majority  can 
show  our  feelings. 
Thank  you, 

Bennie  C.  Veitm. 


Minneota  Businessmen  s 

Association,  Inc., 
Minneota.  Minn.,  January  22,  1970. 
Hon.  Walter  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Minneota  Businessmen's 
Association,  has  taken  action  to  request  that 
the  advanced  payment  under  the  feed  grain 
program  be  reinstated  as  It  has  been  operat- 
ing since  1961.  We  believe  this  can  only  be 
a  handicap  and  hardship  to  the  American 
farmer.  In  most  cases  the  farmer  has  geared 
his  operation  to  use  these  funds  for  his  sea- 
sonal farm  purchases,  but  this  also  saps  his 
financial  structure  to  purchase  other  things 
regardless  of  their  nature. 

With  the  Increased  rate  of  interest  and  the 
short  money  problem,  this  exemplifies  the 
problem  to  a  greater  degree.  How  Is  the 
farmer  and  the  small  town  businessman  go- 
ing to  survive  tinder  these  circumstances? 
Farmers  that  are  operating  under  a  heavy 
financed  operation  now,  how  Is  he  to  get 
additional  credit? 

We  are  a  strong  community,  but  this  can 
only  weaken  our  position  to  continue  as  we 
have  in  the  past,  giving  service  to  the  peo- 
ple of  our  area. 

We  unanimously  request  and  urge  you  to 
restore  the  advance  feed  grain  payment  Im- 
mediately. 

Sincerely, 

Harold  Jackson. 

President. 

January  22,  1970. 
Dear  Sirs:  Please  try  to  get  farmers  an 
advance  for  signing  up  In  the  Feed  Grain 
Program.  It  Is  going  to  be  very  hard  to  get 
a  crop  In  the  ground  If  we  can't  get  the 
money  In  the  spring. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  WrrTELSTAOT. 


Exhibit  2 

us   DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE.  AGRICULTURAL  STABILIZATION  AND  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 
1969  FEED  GRAIN  PROGRAM-MINNESOTA-FEED  GRAIN.  PARTICIPATING  FARMS.  BASE.  DIVERSION  AND  PRICE  SUPPORT  ACRES  AND  PAYMENT,  TOTAL  PAYMENT.  PLANTED  ACRES  AND 

SUBSTITUTION 


Divanion 


Pirticipiting 


For  which  payment  computed 
(teres) 


Farms 

No. 


Base 
Kres 


At  20 
percent 


AIM) 
percent 


Total 


For 

which  no 

payment 

computed 

(acres) 


Payment  computed  (dollars) 


Total 
(acres) 


At  20 
percent 


At  50 
percent 


Price  support 


County 


Total 
10 


Acreage 
11 


Payment 
12 


Total 

dlvervon 

and  price 

support 

payment 

13 


Aitkin 220  2,465 

AnoKa 652  17.   00 

Becker 1.078  51.M5 

BeWrami 216  2.778 

Benton 809  26,840 

Big  Stone 943  84,777 

BiSe  Earth 1,982  168,327 

Brown 1,662  149,653 


1.502 
1.882 
465 
1,664 
347 
909 
281 


1,6S9 

8,185 

12,867 

1,814 

9,743 

19,657 

35,466 

33,903 


2,103 
9,687 
14,749 
2,279 
11.407 
20,004 
36,375 
34.184 


35 

1,737 

8,107 

61 

3.560 

i6.431 

31.579 

29.101 


2.138 
11.424 
22.856 

2,340 
14,967 
36,435 
67,954 
53.285 


15.975 
23.140 
20, 031 

4,000 
23.523 

4.487 
20.650 

5.745 


$50,562 

296,740 

330.278 

36.312 

320,342 

602,645 

1.973,060 

1,689.118 


$56,537 

319.880 

350.309 

40. 312 

343.865 

607. 132 

1,993,710 

1,694,863 


192 

4,114 

20,418 

217 

9.214 

41.527 

82.894 

74, 077 


$3,264 

84,319 

203,418 

2,400 

166,708 

6N,263 

2,398.935 

1,914,216 


$59,801 

404,199 

553. 727 

42,712 

510,  573 

1,257.395 

4.392,645 

3,609,079 


Substitution 
(acres) 

Planted 
Kreage 

14 

Few)      Wheat 

gram            tor 

for        teed 

wheat        gram 

15            16 

211 

4  402 

25.247 
247 
10.862 
46.770 
98.420 
83.258 

93           793 

9 

1 

2             15 

41                3 
10               1 
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Exhibit  2 — Continued 

us    DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRiCULT^RE.  AGRICULTURAL  SIABiLI/ATlOM  AND  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 
1969  fE£0  GRAIN  PROGRAM-MINNESOTA— FEED  GRAIN,  PARTICIPATING  FARMS    BASE.  DIVERSION  AND  PRICE  SUPPORT  ACRES  AND  PAYMENT,  TOTAL  PAYMENT.  PLANTED  ACRES  AND 

SUBSTITUTION 


Partkipalmg 

Farms           Base 
number          acres 

1               2 

Diversion 

Price 

support 

Total 

diversion 

and  puce 

support 

payment 

13 

Planted 
acrejge 

14 

Subst 
(ac 

Feed 

gram 

lor 

wheat 

IS 

tulion 
res) 

Wheat 
lor 

For  which  payment  computed 
(acres) 

For 

which  no 

payment 

computed 

acres 

6 

Total 
(acres) 

7 

Payment  computed 

At  20            At  50 
peicent        percent 

8                9 

1718          16.371 

27,808        423.245 

15.266        158.147 

7.687     I   183  498 

41.554        466.306 

9.786        487.472 

5.067          69.011 

5.546    2.057  224 

10.127         111.585 

21.393        751.431 

22.637        964.601 

25  988        462  853 

32  461         5«j0  905 

iS  296         275,314 

4  984     1  958  710 

27.323  1.015.825 
21371     2,178.800 
32  625        856  158 

8,258        719,995 

38  162         477  886 
25  795        418  376 

9,354        145,185 

43,  079         485  488 

573            4  653 

4  650  2  055  826 
27,019  256.194 
20  741     1,537  752 

4  028        370  483 
1,023          10.069 
7,777     1.414,001 
1,524          16.170 

35.092     1,049.132 

4.205     1.344,370 

3.826     1,612,554 

4.  836        162  527 

13.974        481.511 

4.1*30     2.483.085 

23.  639        Tif,.  233 

18,  .'82        993,  289 

21963        226,259 

U.425         539,170 

24.324  1,889,51)4 
2,913     1,506,137 

103            1,529 

5  710     1.209,534 
4  867     1.302.207 
9  062        586.586 

35  161  1  032  335 
8.098        144,657 

3!  350  301  793 
1,993        631,110 

16,711  605.676 
1,718  18  525 
1750  161,328 
7.064  2.270  U4 
9  651     2  545  328 

39  234  86,272.375 
;   482        68C  5% 

14  886  199,153 
125  699 
28,075  529,710 
21.730  399,505 
16.189  1,271.025 
35.  588  780. 490 
17.537     1.024.474 

2.273  837.879 
10.243  1376.139 
54.220        742.212 

5,216  721  639 
31  413  549.894 
18.413  507,545 
14.788        242  630 

8.334  1.277.282 
25  872        4J5.411 

3.776     1,229.549 

3.836         424  288 

4  898  839.  099 
21,947  508,070 
52  335        832,581 

7.013     1.623.096 

(dollars) 

Total 
10 

At  20 
percent 

3 

At  50 
percent 

4 

ToUl 
5 

feed 

County 

Acreage 
11 

Payment 
12 

grams 
16 

Carlton     

Car.er 

29 

846 

SU 
1.567 
1.075 
1.127 

3S3 
1,714 

301 

1,«3 

1,092 

1,?18 

i   495 

928 

1.794 

1  39S 

2.104 

1,407 

969 

9:5 

79'. 

4(J 

24 

1  907 

684 

1,787 

724 

71 

1.939 

131 

1.281 

1.243 

1.584 

441 

1.585 

1.843 

1.313 

1,340 

679 

1.466 

1.924 

1.743 

7 

1   351 

1.808 

1.083 

1.315 

S84 

875 

857 

1.146 

33 

500 

2.229 

2.261 

1.461 

932 

959 

5 

987 

752 

1.513 

2.016 

1,263 

990 

1.519 

I  875 

859 

l.STl 

794 

698 

1,135 

773 

1.157 

1.119 

1.063 

732 

1.S57 

2.025 

287 

37.823 

9.690 

142.625 
23.989 

107.651 
8,173 

175.  »3 
7.711 
65.910 
73.177 
51,032 
57,280 
37.  149 

:81,012 
80  930 

176  489 
70.214 
99  406 
28  050 
32  001 
13.648 
23.336 
350 

199  575 
14.045 

139. 9S8 

93.508 

1,045 

166.893 

2.519 

73.960 

119.392 

199, 733 
29.  »8 

129.229 

218.420 
72.056 
90.333 
14.598 
40,980 

152.361 

180.823 

174 

98.  272 

176.632 

110.364 
75.239 
23. 051 
14  774 

104  038 

75.617 

831 

22.509 

229. 878 

242.070 
66.504 

111.444 

32.326 

65 

43.048 

26,533 

116.018 

1Q0.268 
83,600 

12i.408 

149.623 
59.853 
94,833 
58. 498 
41,7J6 
24,358 
96,336 
28, 376 

122.433 

171  681 

118.938 
37.703 
70.083 

195  250 

58 
1.379 
1.256 

414 
2.338 

92! 

724 

301 

776 
1.326 
1.067 
2.043 
2  738 
1.742 

205 
1.335 
1.003 
1.549 

639 
2   124 

1  085 
875 

2  436 

57 

233 

1  755 

1.237 

618 

177 

489 

271 

1.527 

279 

241 

522 

1.940 

203 

1.178 

1.087 

1  598 

3.132 

1.187 

136 

15 

253 

259 

869 

1.702 

1.154 

1  980 

149 

1.292 

93 

928 

388 

465 

1  977 

86 

2.650 

13 

1.502 

1,542 

768 

2.532 

838 

,66 

658 

3.966 

407 

2,677 

872 

1.421 

374 

1,636 

184 

i'l 

445 

999 

3.072 

413 

:i7 

9.188 

5.652 
27.368 
11.462 
17.057 

3.392 
42.203 

3,619 

18.  337 

19.  030 
15.216 
20  415 
12.063 
34.05(. 
20  484 

4;.??3 

17,618 

22  744 
11,550 

7  480 
5  787 

11.388 
216 

39  214 

7  309 
33  835 
22.  698 

724 
37.081 
1.275 
19. 116 
30.000 
42.  052 

6.  230 
27.609 
44.306 
15.372 
22.  473 

7.235 
16.562 
39.301 
39.491 
101 
22.059 
29,039 
20,853 
20.869 

8.156 

8  366 
18.824 
19.  193 

473 

7.  140 
49  648 
51   534 
1'  944 
16.317 
15.  «3 

34 
12.155 
10,788 
25.873 
23.616 
19  363 
25,  830 
35  98^ 

23  646 
22  564 
19  557 

9.850 
9.533 
21.872 
11.  140 
24.  355 
20,273 
26  734 
9.851 
20.735 
41.158 

275 
10.567 

6  908 
27.782 
13.800 
17.978 

4.116 
42,504 

4.395 
19.663 
20.097 
17,259 
23  153 
13  805 
54  255 

21  8;9 
42  226 
19.267 
23.383 
13.674 

8  565 
6.662 

14.324 

273 

39  447 

9  064 

35  072 
23  316 

901 
37.578 

1.546 
20.643 
30. 279 
42.292 

6.752 
29.549 
44.509 
16,  550 
23,  56.0 

8.833 
19.694 
4.0.488 
39  677 

;i« 

22.312 
.'9.  298 
21.722 
22.571 

9.310 

n.  346 

18.973 

20,  485 

566 

3,068 
50.036 
51.999 
19.921 
16.403 
17.713 
47 
13.657 
12,330 
26,641 
26,148 
20, 701 
25.996 

36  646 
27.612 

22  971 
22,  234 
10.722 
10.954 
22  246 
12.77S 
24.549 
2C. 744 
27  179 
10.  850 
23.8C7 
41.571 

5.875 

547 

27.537 

2.329 

20.437 

848 

34.230 

683 

11,262 

13,258 

7.834 

8  253 

5  520 

34  289 

14  686 

33,476 

11.878 

19.072 

3.214 

5  274 

1,717 

2  044 

10 

39  297 

954 

26.  1 1  i 

17,864 

16 

32.316 

166 

12.686 

23,386 

39,265 

5,152 

23,518 

43.388 

12.758 

16.605 

1.226 

4.763 

28.790 

35,667 

20 

18. 76  j 

34.638 

21,004 

13.058 

3.289 

885 

2a  540 

13  '090 

55 

5  391 
44.505 
46.626 
10,859 
21.966 

2,886 

6.771 

3,498 

21.630 

16.  895 

15.520 

23.905 

28  769 

7.588 

18.119 

10.558 

7.224 

3.354 

18.  142 

3,835 

24.095 

33.693 

23,191 

6  423 
10  483 
37.536 

275 
16.442 

7.455 
55.319 
16. 129 
38,415 

4,964 
76,704 

5.078 
30,925 
33,  355 
25,093 
31,406 
19  325 
68  544 
36  505 
75,  702 
31.145 
42.  455 
16.888 
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Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  with  the  dlstln^riished 
Junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  In  (»- 
sponsoring  the  bill  which  would  require 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  ad- 
vance payments  of  at  least  50  percent 
to  farmers  participating  in  the  feed  grain 


program  for  1970.  This  legislation  has 
been  made  necessary  because  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture's  decision  on  Janu- 
ary 16,  1969,  to  eliminate  the  advance 
payment  program  for  feed  grain  pro- 
ducers. If  this  decision  is  allowed  to 
8tend,   It   will   force   another   financial 


hardship  on  the  already  overburdened 
American  farmer. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  deci- 
sion to  eliminate  advance  payments 
clearly  demonstrates  a  lack  of  under- 
standing of  farm  problems,  or  a  lack  of 
concern  for  the  financial  plight  of  our 
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faimeib  Ii:  pa.st  years,  a  farmer  who  de- 
cided to  participate  in  the  feed  grain 
diverted  acreage  program  would  receive 
approxiir.aiely  50  percent  of  his  payment 
during  the  spring  and  the  balance  at 
harvest  time.  Fanners  rely  on  the  ad- 
vance paymcni.s  a.,  a  means  of  financing 
their  plantins  operations  and  to  carry 
them  over  until  har\-est.  Without  ad- 
vance p.iyments.  farmers  will  be  forced 
to  borrow  the  money  they  need  to  plant 
their  crops  and  finance  their  operations 
from  the  banks  and  financial  institu- 
tions that  are  charging  8  to  9  percent 
interest  on  the  money  they  loan.  Many 
smaller  farmers  will  have  difficulty  find- 
ing a  bank  to  loan  them  money  at  all, 
regardless  of  the  interest  rates  the  farm- 
er must  pay.  What  will  result  is  that 
the  financial  vice  will  be  tightened  even 
further  on  the  farmers  of  this  country 
causina  many  ol  them  to  go  out  of  busi- 
nes^i  altogether. 

The  elimination  of  advance  payments 
is  but  one  cf  a  long  string  of  actions  by 
the  administration  which  are  contrary 
to  the  best  interest  of  the  Am.eiican 
farmer.  . 

In  August  of  19C9,  the  Secietary  of 
Agriculture  announced  a  12  percent  cut 
in  wheat  acreage  for  1970.  This  decision 
will  result  in  a  reduction  in  the  wheat 
acreage  allotment  from  51.6  million 
acres  to  45.5  million  acres.  Furthermore, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  an- 
nounced a  cut  in  the  price  support  on 
cotton  seed  of  almost  $5  a  bale.  In  No- 
vember, the  Department  of  Agriculture 
aimounced  that  it  was  calling  the  1967 
and  1968  reseal  loans  on  grain  sorghum. 
Fortunately  after  strong  congressional 
protest,  this  ill-advised  order  was  re- 
scinded. In  December,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  announced  a  cut  in  the  rice 
allotment  of  15  percent  for  1970. 

The  desperate  condition  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  is  clearly  dramatized  by  a  re- 
port prepared  by  the  Lubbock  Production 
Credit  Asfociation  of  Lubbock.  Tex.,  con- 
cerning cotton  farmers  in  the  High 
Plains  area  of  Texa^.  According  to  their 
report,  out  of  the  total  of  888  produc- 
tion loans  which  were  made  to  cotton 
farmers  in  1968.  only  45  percent  or  394  of 
these  farmers  made  a  profit.  Fifty-five 
percent  of  these  farmers  who  obtained 
loans  from  the  Lubbock  Production 
Credit  Association  either  lost  money  or 
made  such  a  small  net  profit  in  1968  as 
not  to  Justify  their  staying  in  agricul- 
ture. 

Information  that  I  have  received  from 
bankers  and  others  involved  in  advanc- 
ing farmers  credit  have  indicated  that 
the  same  desperate  situation  was  pres- 
ent in  1969.  Unless  a  reasonable  and  fair 
cotton  program  is  enacted  soon,  many 
cotton  farmers  of  Texas  and  other  parts 
of  the  Nation  will  soon  go  broke. 

Now  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
taken  this  untimely  and  imwarranted 
action  with  regard  to  advance  payments. 
In  the  official  news  release  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  an  attempt  is 
made  to  Justify  this  action  because  of 
"the  extreme  financing  problem  faced 
by  farmers."  I  submit  that  the  "extreme 
financing  problem"  is  the  very  reason 
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why  advance  payments  should  be  con- 
tinued. Not  since  the  CivU  War  have 
the  interest  rates  on  bank  loans  been 
higher.  Credit  is  becoming  almost  im- 
possible to  obtain  by  the  average  farmer. 
The  only  segment  of  our  society  that 
can  possibly  benefit  from  the  elimina- 
tion of  advance  payments  will  be  the 
large  banks  who  charge  high  interest 

Mr.  President,  the  record  of  this  ad- 
ministration in  Agriculture  has  been 
consistent,  that  is,  consistently  bad  for 
farmers.  The  only  groups  that  have 
benefited  from  the  agricultural  policies 
of  the  Nixon  administration  have  been 
large  banks  and  processors.  The  average 
farmer  is  day  by  day  being  forced  off  the 
farm.  Farmers  in  my  State  of  Texas 
are  equally  concerned  over  elimination 
of  advance  payments  for  wheat.  Similar 
legislation  has  been  introduced  by  the 
able  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BuRDicK ) ,  pertaining  to  wheat,  of  which  I 
am  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  take  aflBrmative  action  to  re- 
verse this  unfortunate  trend.  The  bill 
we  introduce  today  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  this  bill,  and  I  commend  the  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  for  introducing 
it. 

Adlai  Stevenson  once  said: 

A  society  can  be  no  better  than  the  men 
and  women  who  compose  It.  The  heart  of 
any  farm  policy  must  therefore  be  the  life 
of  those  who  work  the  farms.  Oiir  objective 
Is  to  make  that  life  full  and  satisfying. 

Let  us  today  redicate  ourselves  to  that 
belief.  I  urge  swift  approval  of  this  bill. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A  BILL 

S.  746 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  746.  to  amend  title  XVm  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  include  chiro- 
practors' services  among  the  benefits  pro- 
vided by  the  insurance  program  estab- 
lished by  part  B  of  such  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  FAMILY  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
196ft— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    467    AND    4  68 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  today  about  the 
"forgotten  Americans." 

If  any  term  is  overused,  it  is  that  one. 
Depending  on  who  is  doing  the  talking. 
a  forgotten  American  can  be  deserving 
or  imdeserving,  praised  or  maligned, 
ethnic  white  or  urban  black,  rich  or  poor, 
and  all  the  rest.  You  name  it  and  some- 
one can  find  a  forgotten  American  to 

fill  It-  ^ 

So  the  question  persists:  Who,  really, 

are  we  talking  about  when  we  refer  to 

forgotten  Americans? 


Is  he  the  poor  dirt  farmer  somewhere 
in  Appalachia,  plugging  away  on  some- 
body else's  half-acre  with  scant  chance 
of  getting  ahead?  Is  he  the  hard-work- 
ing laborer  in  some  big-city  plant,  a 
blue-collar  guy  who  minds  his  business, 
pays  his  taxes,  and  seems  forever  in 
debt?  Perhaps  the  forgotten  American  is 
a  young  black  man  already  imprisoned 
in  some  festering  slum,  a  youth  whose 
future  is  as  bleak  as  his  surroundings. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  for- 
gotten American  very  much  on  my  mind 
today  Is  none  of  these.  Who  then  is  he? 
(jro  to  any  of  America's  great  cities,  and 
you  will  find  him.  Chances  are  he  will  be 
sequestered  behind  old  gray  walls  in  an 
old  gray  building  in  the  oldest,  grayest 
part  of  town.  Or  go  to  a  rural  backwater 
and  he  is  there,  too,  nested  perhaps  be- 
hind walls  as  old  as  he  is  and  in  build- 
ings as  old  and  gray  as  their  urban 
counterparts. 

The  forgotten  American,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  old  American.  He  is  that  in- 
dividual who  helps  make  up  the  faceless 
army  numbering  nearly  10  million  today. 
He  marches  to  a  distant,  fading  drum. 
He  is  too  old  to  work,  too  young  to  die. 
too  proud  to  beg. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  am 
submitting  today  is  at  best  a  beginning— 
an  initial  step  in  providing  rehef  to  these 
forgotten  millions.  Put  simply,  my 
amendment  will  provide  an  increase  in 
the  guaranteed  income  provision  of 
S.  2986,  the  Family  Assistance  Act  of 
1969. 

Already  present  in  S.  2986  is  a  guar- 
antee of  $90  a  month  to  those  having 
reached  age  65.  My  proposal  increases 
this  figure  to  $155  a  month  for  the  72- 
year-old.  the  amount  necessary  to  lift 
an  individual  above  the  poverty  line.  The 
poverty  line  for  a  single  individual  as 
established  by  the  Bureau  of  Census  and 
adjusted  to  allow  for  price  increases 
through  August  1969  is  $1,846. 

Therefore,  I  have  decided  to  concen- 
trate my  efforts  on  this  critical  area 
where  circumstances  are  most  trying. 
Those  above  age  72  have  virtually  lost 
their  earning  power;  they  either  lack  the 
opportunity  or  they  have  severe  physical 
limitations.  The  very  aged  are  unable  to 
provide  for  them.selves  and  therefore 
must  have  some  rehef.  My  amendment 
would  provide  their  rehef  to  nearly  10 
million  elderly  and  would  assure  that  at 
least  half  our  aged  population  is  hving  out 
of  poverty. 

Unfortunately,  this  bill  comes  during 
a  period  of  extreme  inflation.  However, 
the  additional  Federal  spending  can  be 
justified  to  preserve  the  dignity  and  se- 
curity of  our  older  citizens.  If  this  meas- 
ure is  favorably  considered  by  my  col- 
leagues. I  am  prepared  to  offer  a  bill 
amending  the  income  tax  rate  to  cover 
the  entire  cost  of  this  Federal  expendi- 
ture. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  submit  a 
second  amendment  to  S.  2986.  This  one 
is  to  encourage  the  employment  of  the 
elderly  in  the  day  care  centers  provided 
for  in  this  bill.  The  amendment  calls  for 
preference  in  hiring  those  over  age  60. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  both  amendments  be  printed  In  the 
R£CORD  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  wUl  be  received,  printed, 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, will  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 

The  amendments  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Ricord.  as  foUows: 

on  P«e  63.  immedlmtely  after  the  word 
••month"  on  Une  16.  insert  •.  m  the  c*»e  of 
an  individual  who  hw  not  attained  age  Ti. 
and  $155  per  month,  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual  who  has   attained   age   72' 

On  p««e  65,  line  13.  steike  out  the  period 
and  insert  in  l;eu  thereof  ■•;  plus' 

On  pi«e  65.  between  lines  13  and  13.  in- 
sert the  foll'^wlng  

"(4)  with  respect  to  expenditures  Incurred 
in  providing  such  aid  to  individuals  a^e  73 
or  over  100  per  centum  of  so  much  of  the 
expenditures  so  incurred  as  exceeds  the 
product  of  »90  multiplied  by  the  total  num- 
ber or  individuals  who  have  attained  such 
age  and  are  recipients  of  such  aid  for  such 
month  but  not  countin?  so  much  of  any 
expenditures  so  Incurred  with  respect  to 
such  month  as  exceeds  the  product  of  *\tb 
multiplied  by  the  total  nmber  of  individuals 
who  have  attained  such  age  and  are  re- 
clplen-^  of  such  aid  for  such  month  " 

On  page  *2.  between  lines  3  and  4.  Insert 
the  following 

••(ei  Th«  Secretary  of  Health  Education, 
and  Welfare,  in  providing  assistance  to  any 
project  under  thU  section  for  child  care  or 
services  shall  impose  such  conditions  iher*- 
on  as  may  be  appropriate  to  assure  that  such 
project,  in  the  selection  of  personnel  to  pro- 
vide such  care  or  services  will  make  a  spe- 
cial efirort  to  ©mplov  individuals  over  60  years 
of  age  and.  In  considering  applications  for 
employment,  will  give  preference  to  appUca- 
tlons  submitted  by  such   individuals.' 
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ered  one  of  the  most  imporUnt  pieces  of 
legislaUon  passed  by  the  91st  Congress 
and  may  well  become  a  landmark 

I  cannot  let  the  occasion  pass  without 
saluting  Mr  Carl  Perlan  and  the  staff 
of  the  Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Ju- 
vemle  Delinquency. 

Carl.  Gene  Gleason.  Bill  Mooney.  and 
their  very  able  colleagues  have  been  at 
my  side  throughout  the  years  as  we  have 
sought  to  find  remedies  for  a  host  of 
social  problems. 

They  have  worked  diligently  on  the 
subject  of  drug  abuse  and  misuse  for 
several  years,  and  the  passage  of  yes- 
terdays  bill  is  as  much  a  tribute  to 
them  as  anyone.  ^     c  v. 

I  applaud  Carl  Penan  and  the  Sub- 
committee To  Investigate  Juvenile  De- 
linquency, and  I  state,  without  reserva- 
tion, that  this  staff  is  one  of  the  best 
that  the  Senate  has  ever  known. 


NOTICE       CONCERNTNO       NOMINA- 

TIONS  BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 

ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Kenneth  M.  Link.  Sr..  of  Missouri,  to  be 
US.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Missouri  for  the  terms  of  4  years,  vice 
Olin  N.  BeU,  Sr. 

John  T.  Pierpont.  Jr..  of  Missouri,  to  be 
U  S  marshal  for  the  western  district  of 
Missouri  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Francis  M.  Wilson,  term  expired. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  noUce  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  m  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee.  In  writing. 
on  or  before  Thursday.  Februan*  5.  1970. 
any  represenUtions  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  Is  their  Intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  STAFF  OF  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  TO  INVESTIGATE 
JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
pleased  with  the  Senate's  action  yester- 
day in  passing.  unanimou.«^ly.  S.  3246, 
the  Controlled  Dangerous  Substances  Act 
of  1969. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  wUl  be  consid- 


VETO  AND  HOUSE  FAILURE  TO 
OVERRIDE  A  CRIPPLING  BLOW  TO 
EDUCATION 

Mr  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Republican  administration  has 
snatched  $63  million  from  Texas  school- 
children on  the  ground  that  education  is 
inflationary.  Texas  will  lose  this  amount 
in  Federal  funds  that  had  been  appro- 
priated by  Congress.  Yesterday,  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  failed  to  over- 
ride that  veto  by  the  required  two- thirds 
vote,  although  the  majority  was  clearly 
in  favor  of  doing  so.  The  approprlaUon 
bill  for  health,  education,  and  welfare 
was  vetoed  by  President  Nixon  on  Mon- 
day. January  26.  1970,  and  the  House's 
failure  to  override  occurred  on  Wednes- 
day, January  28,  1973,  with  a  vote  of  226 
to  191  in  favor  of  overriding  the  veto. 

The  effect  of  the  President's  veto  on 
Texas  education  Is  devastating.  Of  the 
$63  mUllon  total  Texas  last  In  education 
funds  caused  by  the  veto.  43  percent,  or 
$26,908,000.    is   In   Impacted   school    aid 

funds. 

This  administration  is  demonstratuig 
daily  its  utter  disregard  for  the  hopes 
and  needs  of  the  people  to  educate  their 
children  property.  ThLs  veto  makes  it 
clear  that  the  administration  is  willing 
to  sacrifice  our  children's  education  for 
the  sake  of  its  misguided  and  mistaken 
priorities.  It  Is  unbelievable  that  the 
President  Ukes  the  position  that  it  is  In- 
flationarv  to  educate  our  children.  I  do 
not  believe  that  all  the  Madison  Avenue 
advertising  firms  working  together  could 
package  this  bitter  pUl  so  that  the  people 
of  this  country  will  swallow  and  believe 

It. 

The  wisest  and  most  sensible  invest- 
ment this  Nation  can  make  Is  that  of 
educating  our  children  with  the  highest 
quality  programs  we  can  provide.  As 
Texas'  senior  Senator  and  chairmaui  of 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee.  I  pledge  to  the  people  of 
Texas  and  the  Nation  that  I  will  not  re- 
treat in  this  batUe:  I  wUl  not  concede 
defeat  to  the  forces  of  regression  and  less 
education.  While  this  is  a  serious  setback 
to  those  of  us  who  consider  education 
a  high  national  priority,  we  cannot  give 
up  trying  to  provide  the  necessarj-  funds 
to  educate  the  children 
Congress  fought  inflation  by  slashing 


the  administration's  overall  budget  by 
$5  6  billion,  and  only  made  modest  in- 
creases in  education  and  a  few  other 
areas  to  reflect  Congress'  views  on  the 
appropriate  national  priorities. 

When  the  President  vetoed  the  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  appropriation 
bill  with  a  great  flourish  on  his  dramatic 
nationwide  television  show,  he  took  $63 
million  from  the  Texas  schoolchUdren 
and  hundreds  of  mUlions  from  school- 
children over  the  Nation.  That  was  one 
of  the  most  costiy  television  extrava- 
ganzas ever  presented,  and  the  parents, 
teachers.  chUdren.  the  aged,  the  handi- 
capped, and  the  poor  wUl  have  to  pay 
the  price.  I  ask  the  people  of  America. 
Was  that  show  worih  the  $1,129,000,000 
loss  to  education  and  health  over  the 
Nation?       ^^^^^^__^_ 

THE  ODDITIES  OF  AIRLINE  FARES 
Mr  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Record  a  particulariy  interesting  ar- 
ticle, written  by  Washington  Post  Col- 
umnist Nicholas  von  Hoffman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BtiNG  Taken  for  a  Ride 
(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 
.\ccordlng  to  the  economics  taught  in 
school,  last  week  would  have  been  the  time 
lor  Pan  Am  to  announce  a  cut  in  the  cost 
of  a  ticket  to  England.  It  was  last  week  that 
the  airline's  huge  Jetbus  made  Us  maiden 
voyage  at  a  lower  per-passenger-mlle  cost 
than  possible  before  ..ccordlng  to  free  enter- 
prise theory.  Pan  Am  should  grab  hold  of 
this  competitive  advantage,  cut  its  prices. 
attract  more  customers  and  make  more 
money  by  increasing  lU  volume  of  business. 
You  don't  have  to  be  told  that  nothing 
like  that  was  in  danger  of  happening  In- 
stead, televUlon  news  had  a  spate  of  stories 
pointing  out  that  no  airport  In  America  is 
presently  equipped  to  service  these  Boeing 
747  monsters,  but  that  work  Is  under  way 
to  remedy  the  defect.  Most  of  the  stories  did 
not  mention  the  fact  that  It  would  be  the 
taxpayers,  not  the  airlines,  who  wlU  pay  tor 
these   Improvements. 

This  situation  prompted  Charles  Murphy, 
the  chairman  of  the  Texas  Aeronautics  Com- 
mission, to  pose  this  question:  "What  If 
General  Motors  decided  It  would  build  a 
1  000-foot-long  bus  that  was  80  feet  wide? 
■Would  we  immediately  redesign  every  high- 
way and  every  automobile  underpass  to  ac- 
commodate It? 

Murphy  exemplifies  the  large  number  or 
people  who  are  unhappy  about  air  service 
and  not  much  impressed  by  announcements 
of  the  departures  of  new  types  of  airplanes. 
They  feel  they  haven't  gotten  their  money's 
worth  out  of  the  old  ones  yet.  And  it  Is  their 
money  because,  from  drawing  board  to  take- 
off and  touchdown,  every  aspect  of  flying  Is 
subsidized. 

Yet  there  was  some  motion  In  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  air  transport  last  week.  The 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  decided  that  It 
would  be  a  good  time  to  crack  down  on  char- 
ter airline  companies  which  are  underselling 
the  big  guys.  There'll  be  none  of  thU  free 
enterprise  competition,  it  said  In  effect,  and 
started  proceedings  against  charters  that  sell 
tickets  to  anybody  who  walks  In  the  door. 
Under  the  board's  regulations,  only  "afnnlty" 
groups  may  take  advantage  of  charter  fares, 
which  can  cut  as  much  as  two-thirds  off  the 
regular  price.  An  •'affinity"  group  Isn't  a 
sabotage  team,  but  any  organization  that 
exists  for  a  purpose  other  than  enabling  Its 
members  to  travel  cheaply. 
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Why  you  should  have  to  be  an  Elk  or  an 
Odd  Fellow  or  a  member  of  the  plumber's 
union  to  enjoy  the  savings  of  a  cheap  com- 
petitive fare  to  Europe  was  explained  by  a 
chappie  over  at  the  AeronauUcs  Board: 
"Why,  if  you  didn't  have  to  be  an  organi- 
zation to  charter  a  plane,  you  or  I  could 
advertise  and  say  we  were  renting  a  plane 
and  anybody  could  go  at  one-third  the  reg- 
ular price  It  would  be  like  going  out  and 
starting  a  competing  city  bus  company." 

That  would  be  terrible,  too,  the  ugliest 
violation  of  the  free  market,  free  enterprise 
system  that  has  made  American  urban  and 
suburban  transportation  the  envy  of  the 
world. 

The  same  Aeronautics  Board  chappie  was 
definite  in  denying  that  there  could  be  any 
connection  between  the  action  against  the 
charter  companies  and  the  possibility  that 
Pan  Am  Is  going  to  be  stuck  with  a  lot  of 
empty  seats  on  Its  huge  new  aUbuses  unless 
the  tariffs  are  lowered  or  people  are  forced 
off  cheaper,  sneak  competition.  Maybe  so,  but 
the  board  runs  the  airline  business  so  that 
the  companies  never  compete  for  the  pas- 
senger dollar  by  offering  the  best  service  at 
the  lowest  price. 

■All  airlines  are  free  to  spend  millions  of 
dollars  in  socially  wasteful,  non-price  com- 
petlUon.  Instead  of  reducing  fares,  they  pro- 
vide unnecessary  luxury  services,  insult  the 
consumers  with  deceptive  and  expensive  ad- 
vertisements about  the  superior  quality  of 
food,  liquor  and  stewardesses,  and  offer  free 
gifts  and  .souvenirs."  writes  K.  G.  J.  Filial  In 
The  Air  Net.  The  Case  Against  the  World 
Aviation  Cartel  (Grossman  Publishers,  New 
York,  1969.  »5.95),  a  book  that  will  tell  you 
why  you  can't  afford  to  go  to  the  world's  fair 
In  Japan  this  summer. 

If  you  stop  to  think  about  the  airline  com- 
pany' ads  on  TV,  you'll  agree  that  Mr.  Plllal 
isn't  exaggeraUng.  Fly  Zllch  International 
Airways  nnd  get  drunk  outta  your  skull.  Fly 
the  Besotten  Skies  of  Wonder  Lines  and  eat 
yourself  Into  a  coronary.  Take  Trans-Oceanic 
and  pinch  our  stewardesses.  Judging  from  the 
ads.  your  average  airplane  passenger  Is  a 
gluttonous,  sex-crazed  souse. 

Nowhere  do  we  see  a  TV  spot  that  tells  us 
to  consider  buying  a  ticket  on  Thrlfty-Nlfty 
Airlines — We  take  you  where  you  want  to  go 
comfortably  and  cheaper  than  anybody  else. 
The  one  thing  they  don't  like  to  talk  about 
is  the  price  of  tickets,  and  when  they're 
driven  into  a  comer  and  have  to  discuss  how 
much  they  charge,  they  use  the  language  of 
non-Euclidean  geometry.  As  an  example, 
here  are  excerpts  from  an  exchange  of  letters 
between  George  P.  Galland.  a  Washington 
lawTer  who  made  the  mistake  of  trying  to 
take  his  wife  on  a  vacation  to  Puerto  Rico, 
and  E.  J.  Kuntzmann,  customer  relatlona 
manager  for  Pan  American  World  Airways. 
Mr  Galland  leads  off : 

On  Nov.  23  I  flew  ftom  Baltimore  to  San 
Juan  with  my  wife  ...  We  had  been  ticketed 
through  Dupont  International  Travel,  Inc. 
at  a  coBt  of  $132.00  for  my  ticket  and  »116.00 
for  my  wife's.  At  the  Baltimore  checkln  desk 
your  clerk  extorted  an  additional  ne  t<x  my 
wife's  transportation — a  gesture  which  tends 
to  make  the  going  much  less  great  than  your 
PR  people  would  like  the  pubUc  to  tlilnk  it 
Is  ...  On  checking  with  a  long  succeeslon  of 
people  In  your  own  muddled  organl5»tlon. 
they  found  someone  who  oonflrmed  the  de- 
cision at  your  Baltimore  clerk — on  the  theory 
that  the  kind  of  family  plan  which  would 
have  reaulted  In  a  $116.00  fare  was  available 
only  In  tourist  class,  whereas  seats  in  the  rear 
compartment  of  your  Puerto  Rloo  flights  are 
designated  as  'thrift  class'  .  .  .  The  only  dis- 
tinction, other  than  cost,  observable  to  the 
public  between  tourist  and  thrift  Is  tliat 
thrift  food  Is  a  little  worse  than  tourist  food. 
The  difference  in  fares  between  tourist  and 
thrift  classes  Is  apparently  that  thrift  fares 

are  lower.  

■'.  .  .  I  find  myself  disconcerted  to  observe 


that  family  plan  transportation  under  the 
thrift  label  turns  out  to  be  more  costly 
than  the  equivalent  plan  under  the  tourist 
label.  Only  the  mall^  lngen\ilty  of  a  tariff 
shark  oould  contrive  a  rate  structure  which 
attaches  a  price  premium  to  austerity." 

"Dear  Mb.  Oallans:  It  does  seem  odd  that 
an  eoonomy-claas  fare  in  an  excursion  would 
be  lower  than  a  thrift  fare*  for  the  same 
sector  .  .  .  The  family  plan  fares  cannot  be 
appUed  when  travel  Is  thrift  class,  as  in  your 
case.  I  certainly  realize  that  fare  restrictions 
and  computations  are  extremely  complex  and 
I  can  only  assure  you  that  the  charges  you 
have  paid  are  proper  for  the  transportation 
provided." 

"Deak  Mr.  Kuntzman:  .  .  .  you  concluded 
in  your  letter  that  I  should  accept  your  ver- 
dict on  the  grounds  that  tariffs  are  tech- 
nical ...  X  have  Buffered  a  fair  measure 
of  exposure  to  tariffs  (Mr.  Gallsmd  spe- 
cializes In  transportation  law)  and  know 
quite  as  well  as  Pan  Am  that  they  serve 
as  a  handy  legal  cover  for  a  variety  of  out- 
rages against  the  pubUc  .  .  .  The  doctrine 
that  tariffs  have  the  force  of  law  permits 
carriers  to  cram  them  vrtth  absurdities  and 
oppressions,  which  the  carriers  then  deplore 
to  their  customers  as  mandates  which  they 
abhor  but  which  some  nameless  super-power 
requires  them  to  enforce.  .  .  An  Inter- 
pretation which  results  in  a  higher  charge 
for  an  inferior  service  does  not  make  sense. 
Any  one  who  thinks  it  does  should  visit  his 
psychiatrist  .  .  .  the  company  should  at 
least  correct  the  spelling  of  its  slogan.  The 
proper  version  is:  Pan  Am  makes  the  going 
grate." 

"Dear  Mb.  Oau-and:  I  appreciate  your 
writing  me  again  regarding  the  fare  charged 
for  your  trip  to  San  Juan.  The  crux  of  the 
matter  Is  that  .  .  .  your  travel  agent  er- 
roneously used  the  formtUa  for  computing 
family-plan  fares  between  those  points  and 
charged  your  wife  75  per  cent  of  the  regular 
thrift  fare.  The  travel  agent  erred  again  when 
he  charged  $115.60  for  Mrs.  Gallands  ticket. 
as  the  fare  shown  on  her  ticket  for  the 
return  trip  docs  not  exist.  To  summarize, 
there  are  no  family  plan  fares  applicable  on 
thrift  class  from  either  Baltimore  or  Wash- 
ington to  San  Juan  ...  I  apologize  that  a 
better  explanation  was  not  offered  you  pre- 
viously and  hope  that  you  will  not  allow  this 
incident  to  permanently  damage  your  opin- 
ion of  us." 

"Deab  Mb.  Kuntzmann:  Thank  you  for 
your  last  installment  in  our  mutual  recrimi- 
nation series.  The  dispute  seems  good  for  an 
indefinite  sequence  of  future  exchanges, 
which  should  be  all  right  with  both  of  us 
since  it  provides  you  with  a  career  and  me 
with  a  hobby  .  .  .  the  process  of  extorting 
extra  money  from  travelers  at  the  Instant 
of  takeoff  Is  an  outright  business  atrocity  .  .  . 
My  closing  suggestion  Is  that  the  company 
buy  a  large  incinerator— with  suitable  pol- 
lution controls — and  break  It  in  on  the 
Puerto  Rico  tariffs." 

The  statistics  show  that  only  16  per  cent 
of  the  American  population  ever  flies  Now 
you  know  why. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  ENVIRON- 
MENT MUST  BE  HALTED 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  clear  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  environment  must  be  halted. 
It  is  also  clear  that  the  great  effort 
needed  to  accomplish  this  end  cannot 
be  mounted  unless  an  enlightened  citi- 
zenry insists  that  it  be  done.  With  this 
in  mind,  I  wish  to  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  a  very  fine  address 
by  Dr.  James  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

In  his  address,  Dr.  Allen  said : 


In  all  our  history  we  have  found  no  bet- 
ter way  than  through  the  process  of  edu- 
cation for  equipping  clUzens— you  and  me 
and  our  children— with  the  knowledge  and 
undersundlng  needed  to  make  these  cholcea 
and  take  these  actions. 

The  adults  of  today  and  the  children 
of  today— who  will  be  the  leaders  and 
teachers  of  coming  generations — ^must  be 
taught  that  man  is  not  a  thing  apart 
from  the  natural  world,  and  that  the  de- 
struction of  nature  means  the  destruc- 
tion of  man  as  well. 

The  thoughts  so  ably  expressed  by  Dr. 
Allen  are  sliared  by  a  growing  number  of 
people.  For  example.  S.  3151,  the  Envi- 
ronmental Quality  Education  Act,  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson),  deals  with  many  of  the 
points  Commissioner  Allen  spoke  of. 
With  this  in  mind,  I  am  tentatively 
scheduling  hearings  on  the  bill  by  the 
Education  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  late 
in  March  or  early  In  April. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Allen's  thoughtful  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Education  roR  Sttrvivai. 
(Address   by   James   E.   Allen.  Jr..   Assistant 
Secretary  for  Education  and  tJ.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education) 

In  the  course  of  the  past  few  weeks  we 
have  been  treated  to  every  conceivable  kind 
of  review  of  the  60'8  and  prediction  for  the 
70's  that  hindsight  and  foresight  together 
could  reduce  to  words. 

One  of  the  most  troubling  things  we  have 
learned  from  this  Inventory  Is  that  our 
world — which  once  we  believed  would  endure 
for  almost  anyone's  casual  definition  of  "for- 
ever"— Is  In  acute  danger  of  becoming  the 
subject  of  a  premature  obituary  notice. 

As  President  Nixon  said  In  his  State  of  the 
Union  address  yesterday,  "The  great  question 
of  the  70's  Is  shall  we  surrender  to  our  stir- 
roundlngs  or  shall  we  make  our  peace  with 
nature  and  begin  to  make  reparations  for  the 
damage  we  have  done  to  our  air.  to  our  land, 
to  our  water." 

If  the  tragic  state  of  the  environment 
seems  a  rather  inappropriate  subject  for  an 
address  by  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  let  me  assure  you  that  it  Is 
not.  Indeed,  everything  we  have  been  alerted 
to  about  the  perilous  condition  of  our  planet 
comes  under  the  heading  of  "education." 

Granted.  It  Is  an  unusual  form  of  educa- 
tion. Instead  of  learning  it  as  a  matter  of 
cotirse  from  our  earliest  classrooms  on 
throtigh  the  educational  process,  we  are  hav- 
ing it  sledgehammered  Into  our  heads  rudely 
and  with  little  warning.  It  Is  education  none- 
theless, and  in  the  Ught  of  history.  It  may 
prove  to  have  been  the  most  valuable  we 
have  ever  been  exposed  to. 

Though  this  may  seem  at  first  to  he  educa- 
tion for  catastrophe.  It  can  also  provide  the 
catalyst  for  creating  ediu:ation  for  survival. 
For  the  human  species,  all  of  whom  share  a 
steadily  worsening  envlrorunent.  there  can 
be  no  more  Important  consideration. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  this:  there  is 
nothing  whatever  that  Is  remotely  poUtlcal 
or  even  partisan  In  what  I  am  saying  to  you 
tonight.  The  environmental  deterioration  In 
which  we  find  ourselves  knows  neither  Re- 
publican nor  Democrat,  white  or  black,  rich 
or  poor,  young  or  old.  To  experience  It.  to 
suffer  from  It.  to  be  concerned  with  It,  to  be 
committed  to  do  something  about  It — all  that 
Is  required  Is  that  you  be  alive.  All  else  is 
quite  literally  Irrelevant. 
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TY.e  plRiii  fact  is  that  the  technolot^y  of 
living  that  we  have  created  has  gotten  ne 
hop»e  only  ternpnranlv  —out  of  contr-  1  Our 
mere  existence  is  freaf.ni;  dangerous  changes 
In  the  delicat*  balances  by  which  we  have 
thus  (ar  survneil  on  earth  Our  technologv 
has  so  far  been  iiseJ  prnr.inly  In  w  .vs  whch 
agisravite  these  change?  Only  now  are  we 
learning  haw  to  nie-uiure  the  cnanee?:  kc 
know  abotit— and  to  be  wary  of  the  subtle 
lonij-range  chani^es  of  which  we  are  not  vet 
even  aware 

I  need  not  belabor  you  with  su»ti*ucs  You 
i.a.e  re  id  them  and  heard  them,  and  flinched 
at  them,  and  peraaps  vkeaned  of  them 

Who  after  all  can  really  vi.suallze  142 
million  tons  of  pwlurants  discharged  into 
the  air  of  this  cc'.intrv  every  vear  ' 

Wh.it  does  It  T^aV.y  mean  to  sway  that  $20 
billion  is  the  estimated  cost  of  the  havoc 
wrought  anr.tiallv  by  the^e  polUitants'' 

Eight  million  Junked  automobiles.  26  bil- 
lion discarded  bottU-.s  and  \S  billion  cans. 
150  nuUloii  ton.s  of  5;olld  »ast«6  2  100  com- 
munities dumping  bilUoui  of  gallons  of  raw- 
sewage  into  our  wate-ways-  these  are  s'atls- 
tlcs  'hat  boggle  the  mind  and  they  are  re- 
peated like  clockwork  everv  year  inching 
higher  and  higher  t:>w.rd  the  i-clnt  that 
reads  '"uman  extermination  "  It  takes  some- 
thing really  dilTerent--like  a  river  so  aithy 
It  actually  catrhes  ftre-  to  eng  ige  our  jaded 
atrentiot.. 

We  created  this  technology  by  exploiting 
our  talen:  f-T  invention,  our  dedication  to 
learning  and  willingness  to  work  and  work 
hard  Now  we  face  the  iiltiniate  challenge 
of  using  these  same  national  characteris- 
tics to  regain  control  of  our  technology— 
les*  uncontrolled  It  extermln.it^s  us 

TT.e  time  we  ha'.e  to  achieve  this  reversal 
may  be  no  longer  than  the  few  years  remain- 
ing m  this  centurv  In  any  event  there  I.'' 
no  time  to  lose  The  fcey  to  human  survival 
IS  fduro'ion 

Why  do  I  say  that  education  Is  the  key  to 
survival'  Why  not  new  laws'"  Why  not  new 
rules  and  regulations  and  codes  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  complex  apparatus  of  govern- 
ment which  regulates  nearly  all  htmian  en- 
deavor' Whv  i->  education  more  Important 
than  all  of  these  admittedly  important 
m.ea  -tirw'' 

T^e  answer  Is  that  In  a  free  society  It  Is 
alwavs  the  citizen  who  must  bear  the  ulti- 
mate respor.sibilltv  for  the  choices  that  are 
mide  and  'he  actions  that  are  taken  In  all 
our  history  we  have  found  no  better  way 
th.ni  through  the  process  of  education  for 
equipping  citizens^ you  and  me  md  our 
children  witn  the  knowledge  and  the  under- 
standing needed  to  make  these  choices  and 
to  take  these  actions 

What  we  desperately  ne*d  Is  not  Ingenious 
tinkering  with  the  surface  of  our  culture 
but  a  new  \  islon  of  the  posslblUtles  oi  hu- 
man life  In  otir  age  To  whom  should  we 
turn  for  such  a  vision,  and  who  can  per- 
suade aur  citizens  to  pay  the  price  for  carry- 
ing It  to  fruition'' 

Not  40  long  ago  many  people  were  con- 
fident that  science  could  solve  such  prob- 
lems but  such  confidence  is  no  longer  as 
pervasive  as  It  used  to  be  The  scientists 
themselves,  are  frequently  known  t--'  express 
pess:m-^m  All  of  the  threats  to  human  exlst- 
er.ce  Ironically  derive,  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  fr^  m  the  extraordinary  flowering  of 
:iclence-based  technology  in  t'-e  twentieth 
century  That  this  flowering  h.i-s  brought 
many  benefits  to  man  few  will  deny  That 
It  also  extends  his  power  beyond  his  demon- 
strated wisdom  to  use  it  to  his  collective 
advantage  Is  also  hard  to  deny  There  is 
growing  conviction  In  this  country  that  sci- 
ence !8  now  too  portent-laden  to  be  left  to 
scientists  alone  In  this  regard.  I  am  re- 
minded ol  the  prophetic  words  of  Lord  Snow 
In  his  book.  Tiro  CuUuret.  some  years  ba'-k. 
It  Is  a-  this  point— at  the  la«t  millKset-ond 
before    mldiught — that    the    bumaiusi    and 


social  scientist  are  being  invited  to  help 
salvage  our  society  It  Is  Ironic  because,  like 
Churciilll  under  the  clock  in  Parliament 
thunderirii:  unheeded  warnings  of  disa-ster 
prior  to  World  War  II.  the  social  .scholars 
have  long  predicted  the  st,>te  of  .Of.ilrs  to 
which  we  have  coino  Yet  like  Churchill  they 
must  now  a-ssunie  a  major  respon-siblUty  for 
averting  the  impending  doom 

There  Is  only  one  way  to  do  so.  and  that 
Is  to  reassert  the  prlmacv  of  a  man-centered 
culture  which  subordinates  technology  to 
the  human  condition  That  Is  what  the  new 
national  en.  ironment  pollcv  is  really  all 
about-  a  RenaJs&ince  of  Man  in  "he  de,jide 
ot  the  TO s 

This  Renaiit-ance  takes  a-s  Its  paramouMt 
issue  th?  quiUlty  of  life  And  who  Is  befier 
equipped  to  spenk  on  the  quality  of  human 
existence  than  the  man  of  humane  letters 
and  social  concerns^  Who  else  has  devoted 
his  life  to  the  most  productive  and  liberating 
ways  of  approaching  the  human  condition  ' 
I  charge  e  xh  of  yovi  with  the  burden  of 
leider«^hip.  of  speaking  to  the  creation  of 
exernpl.irv  men 

In  this'regard  I  cite  Cl.uislcs  Professor  Wil- 
liam Arrowsmith  of  the  University  of  Texas 
whose  views  in  education  should  constitute 
a  statement   of  gotUs  for  us  all 

Tt  IS  men  we  need  now  not  proKram-^  It  is 
possible  for  a  student  to  go  irom  kimler- 
gi;rt.en  to  graduate  school  without  c-.er  en- 
countering a  mail — a  man  who  might  for  tlie 
first  time  give  him  the  only  profound  mo- 
tivation for  learning,  the  hope  of  becoming 
a  better  man  Since  the  humanities  aim  at 
humani/.i :u>n.  their  meaning  and  end  are 
alwavs,  I  believe  an  exemplary  m.in  Hence 
the  hiunanltles  stand  or  fall  according  to  the 
human  size  of  the  inaii  who  professes  them  " 
It  IS  clear,  then,  that  scientists  are  not 
alone  respi>nslble  for  the  woes  of  our  civili- 
sation Hiaii-mistj  said  social  .scientists  by 
their  Inc'ifTerence  must  share  with  other  citi- 
zens some  responsibllitv  for  the  current  state 
of  our  world  too  But  the  time*  are  now 
suddenly  npe  for  i\  fruitful  intercourse  be- 
tween the  humanities  and  the  sciences  The 
surge  In  Inter-dlsclpllnary  team  research  and 
study  represented  by  the  concern  for  ecology 
constitutes  a  major  opportunity  for  an  Im- 
pact upon  public  policy  by  the  humanities 
and  .-jclal  sciences 

A  major  thrust  will  be  made  through  the 
agency  of  education  I  hope  that  you  will  not 
neglect  the  challenge  prcst-nted  to  you  to 
partic.pate  in  the  reorientation  of  American 
education  toward  man-centered  envlronmen- 
t  il  study  The  newly  awakened  social  con- 
science in  our  c»-nintrv  demands  a  response 
by  educational  authorities  We  ask  that  you 
ji>:n  us  la  shaping  an  educati  'nal  policy 
c<jnsonant  with  that  Renaiss.»nce 

The  responsibility  of  the  government  Is  to 
lead. 

That  13  why  the  President,  on  January  1. 
1970.  marked  the  sta't  of  a  nc-w  decade  by 
slgnng  the  bl'.l  eitahllshmg  a  Council  of 
Environmental  Advisers  It  Is  why  he  said. 
The  ICt'Os  absolutely  must  be  the  years 
when  America  pays  Its  debt  to  the  past  by 
reclaiming  the  purity  of  its  air  its  waters 
and  our  living  environment  It  Is  literally 
now  or  n?ver  "  It  Is  why  he  uas  dedicated 
this  Admlnuurtition  to  the  saving  ^f  our 
fragile  thr^stened  environment — on  which 
our  survival  depends 

It  Is  al'^o  the  resp  nslblllty  of  government 
to  .set  an  example  -to  encourage  the  growth 
of  public  unders'andlng  of  Its  activities,  of 
putjl.c  con -em  of  public  participation  '  Un- 
til he  lias  been  part  of  a  cause  larger  than 
him- elf.  no  man  is  truly  whole."  the  Presi- 
dent   said    in   his    inaugural   address. 

.\bove  all.  It  Is  the  re-p 'iislblUty  of  all 
government-  tijt  Just  national  or  state,  but 
every  I'X-al  tinit  that  operates  a  public  school 
svsterr    -to    educate  to    replace    confu- 

sion   with     knowledge         .  to    replace    con- 
cern with  commitment  and  action 

It  Is  at  this  point  that  the  humanists  and 


social  scientists  should  be  "doing  their 
thing  ■  Tlie  problems  we  have  are  not  Just 
scleniinc  T:iey  are  .social  and  they  bear  di- 
rectly upon  human  Interaction  with  the  to- 
tal envlrr.nment  Wliat  we  need  desperately 
fr  iin  the  ciguv^scenll  such  as  you  here  to- 
night IS  help  in  p.)sine  the  right  questions. 
If  the  growing  surge  of  citizen  concern  Is  to 
give  rise  to  new  numan  .unlval  techniques 
and  attitudes,  a  leadership  role  lor  the  hu- 
manities is  essential. 

Learning  about  environment  and  ecology 
and  all  that  a  feet  It  is  admittedly  compli- 
cated Even  today,  when  we  know  how  dan- 
ger usiv  thre..'.*ned  our  environment  is.  we 
have  only  a  small  corps  of  qualified  profes- 
sionals to  call  upon.  But  If  government  at 
any  level  should  take  the  attitude  that  this 
\,  all  too  complicated  for  the  average  citizen 
to  understand  -that  he  is  needed  merely  to 
pick  up  the  bill-  then  wo  shall  bo  Inviting 
public  apathy,  and  even  the  most  ambitious 
programs  will  eventually  fall 

We  simply  cinnot  .illurd  failure 
We  must  therefore  begin  immediately  to 
use  our  full  educational  capability  to  learn 
a^  much  as  we  can  as  last  as  we  can.  about 
how  to  save  our  environment.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  begin  to  teach  not  Just  one 
but  two  generations  of  Americans,  simul- 
taneously, all  that  they  must  know  In  order 
to  revive  the  earth  on  which  we  live. 

Whv  do  I  say  two  p.-neratlons?  Simply  be- 
cause you  and  I  and  every  other  adult  Amer- 
ican niuft  learn  all  this.  Just  as  must  every 
American  whose  age  puts  him  In  the  stu- 
dent population  We  must  learn  It  so  we  can 
uiiflerstand  It— and  we  uiU'=t  learn  it  in  or- 
rtT  to  be  able  to  teach  It  on  a  va-stly  greater 
sca'e  than  anything  we  have  so  far  en- 
\  i.siontHl 

The  teacher  we  Intend  to  send  into  our 
public  schools  In  1980  Is  todav  a  sixth  grader 
s..)mewhere  in  America.  He  i/r  she  must  be 
taught  beginning  right  now  along  with 
everv  American  buy  and  girl,  about  environ- 
mental quality,  about  ecology  and  about  all 
of  the  complex  and  interacting  elements  that 
go  to  make  them  up 

We  and  they  must  learn  together — and  In 
the  spare  time  we  have  left,  we  must  begin 
to  write  the  textbooks  for  this  new  educa- 
t.ojial  enterprise  We  nmst  think  about 
.\merlca  as  It  will  be  In  1980--  a  nation  with 
some  235  million  citizens  with  dlflerent  kinds 
of  schools  and  dl«erent  kinds  of  teaching  and 
karnlng  programs,  and  we  must  do  this  right 
now.  That  future  teacher  will  enter  college  In 
1976  and  textbooks  will  have  to  have  been 
written  and  published,  courses  mapped  out 
and  instructors  trained  in  these  new  dis- 
ciplines 

When  we  turn  these  brand-new  teachers 
loose  in  1980.  they  had  better  know  much 
more  than  any  of  us  do  right  now  about  the 
problems  Involved  in  human  survival — or  else 
the  war  may  well  be  loet,  although  the  battles 
may  go  on  for  a  few  decades  longer. 

What  are  the  specific  tasks  to  be  aaslgned 
to  this  new  enrtronmental/ecologlcal  educa- 
tion? They  can  be  summed  up  briefly:  aicore- 
ne'J.  concern,  motivation  and  training: 

Awa'-i^nem  of  how  we  and  our  technology 
affect  and  are  affected  by  our  environment; 
Concern  for  man's  new  and  unique  respon- 
sibility to  re-e«itab!ish  and  to  create  bene- 
ficially balanced  relationships  am.  ng  all 
forms  of  life  wnthln  the  closed  e.arth  system: 
.Wofirafton  and  faining  to  enable  us  to 
acquire  and  spread  the  knowledge  and  skills 
that  will  help  us  solve  Interrelated  environ- 
mental problems  and  prevent  their  future 
cccurrence. 

The  end  product  of  this  kind  of  educa- 
tion—and It  must  take  place  at  every  level  of 
the  educational  enterprise — will  be  to  create, 
within  the  decade  that  has  Just  begun,  a  citi- 
zenry with  a  clear  understanding  that  man 
is  an  Inseparable  part  of  the  system  and  that, 
as  such,  his  continued  existence  Is  totally  de- 
pendent on  Its  continued  functioning. 

Departments  devoted  to  the  environmental 
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sciences  are  being  started  at  many  of  our 
nation  s  universities  This  Is  an  excellent  be- 
ginning— but  we  must  also  begin  now  to  de- 
velop similarly  oriented  programs  In  ovir 
grade  schools,  in  our  high  schools  and  In  our 
junior  colleges.  It  Is  essential  for  students 
reaching  the  university  level — and  Just  as 
urgent  ft>r  those  whose  education  will  not 
take  them  that  far— that  they  already  know 
the  basic  facts  about  environment  Just  as 
you  and  I  learned  addition  and  subtraction. 
These  same  basic  courses  must  be  developed 
and  put  Into  action  at  every  stage  of  adult 
education.  Logically,  this  should  Include  not 
only  adult  education  sponsored  by  formal 
school  systems,  but  also  the  educational  en- 
terprises conducted  by  business  and  Industry, 
by  unions  and  by  other  organized  groups.  The 
future  of  society  lies  In  Its  ability  to  react  and 
respond  to  situations  and  events — and  we 
are  m  a  situation  with  regard  to  our  environ- 
mental preservation  that  calls  for  a  clear  and 
vigorous  response  by  every  sector  of  American 
life  Eventually,  as  we  gain  ground,  we  should 
become  able  to  act  rather  than  merely  react. 
It  Is  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity  that  we 
develop  In  both  young  and  old  an  under- 
standing of  the  society  in  which  they  live — 
an  Increasingly  urbanized  society  with  all 
the  problems  that  this  creates.  We  need  to 
develop  ecological  studies  designed  to  make 
everyone  aware  of  the  fragile  and  interacting 
relationships  of  land,  air  and  water — and  to 
give  new  understandings  of  the  eco-con- 
cepts — that  must  govern  the  development  of 
society,  encompassing  the  demands  of  in- 
crea-sing  urbaruzatlon 

We  need  In  our  schools  to  counteract  the 
Idea  of  environment  as  being  scwaethlng  "out 
there"  that  can  be  visited  and  then  left 
behind  at  the  end  of  the  field  trip.  Our  goal 
must  be  to  see  that  every  school  has  access 
to  an  environmental  study  area  where 
youngsters  of  all  ages  can  grow  up  with  the 
concept  of  environment  as  being  everything 
that  makes  up  their  world,  and  with  an 
understanding  of  the  Interdependency  of  all 
Us  numberless  elements. 

Through  the  development  of  EEE — en- 
vironmental ecological  educaUon — at  every 
level  of  learning.  I  see  some  very  exciting 
things 

Pre-schoolers  will  be  using  the  out-of- 
doors  as  a  clasbToom — for  It  is  a  matter  of 
urgent  necessity  that  our  children  early  be- 
gin to  understand  their  environment. 

High  school  students  will  use  civics  courses 
to  engage  In  work-study  programs  with  city 
planners  and  environmental  quality  profes- 
sionals They  will  focus  on  all  sorts  of  urban 
problems  to  which  solutions  must  be  found — 
waste  disposal,  water  supply,  pollution  and 
pop'ilatlon 

Undergraduates  will  participate  In  multl- 
dlsclpllnary  classes  under  the  guidance  of 
master  teaching  teams  to  allow  them  to  work 
out  the  great  Intellectual  synthesis  of  the 
1970s  the  newly  emerging  coalescence  of 
the  humanities,  the  natural  and  social  sci- 
ences, and  the  broad-based  environmental 
studies  that  are  being  undertaken. 

Graduate  students  will  work  In  special 
study  programs  directed  to  creating  new  and 
different  approaches  to  solving  ecological 
problems 

Teachers  will  be  given  opportunities  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  and  the  methods  of 
teaching  EEE. 

Out-of-school  adults  will  learn  to  under- 
stand how  and  why  the  ecology  and  the  en- 
vironment Interact;  and  while  the  profes- 
sionals and  the  para-professlonals  work  to- 
ward finding  the  Immediate  solutions  we 
mu&t  have,  all  of  us  will  acquire  the  kind 
of  knowledge  we  can  no  longer  do  without. 
The  entire  level  of  mstss  citizen  understand- 
ing and  participation  must  be  raised  If  we 
are  to  reverse  the  environmental  skid.  In 
this  eCort,  we  must  rely  on  educational  tele- 
vision, on  community  colleges,  on  business. 


on  labor — In  fact,  on  a  total  fusion  of  indi- 
vidual and  group  effort. 

If  our  communications  do  not  fail  us  in 
this  crisis,  all  Americans  will,  to  some  degree, 
become  eco-actlvlste. 

Let  me  Illustrate  what  this  can  mean. 
In  California,  voters  In  San  Bernardino 
County  recently  turned  down  a  proposed  coal 
burning  plant  despite  the  Increased  tax  reve- 
nues It  would  have  contributed.  Residents  in 
a  Seattle  suburb  choee  to  preserve  a  wooded 
ptark  area  Instead  of  clearing  It  for  a  golf 
course. 

A  recent  example  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  working  meld  provided  by  mass  commu- 
nications, citizen  response,  and  various 
levels  of  government  working  in  partnership 
was  the  halting  of  the  Everglades  Jetport.  An 
Irreversible  ecological  tragedy  was  averted 
and  we  lighted  a  beacon  of  hope  and  inspira- 
tion for  a  nation  of  environmental  under- 
achlevers. 

The  decisions  to  be  made  by  each  of  us  In 
the  future  will  be  on  both  small  and  very 
large  environmental  Issues,  but,  whatever 
their  degree,  they  will  be  more  and  more  nu- 
merous in  the  years  ahead.  It  is  vital  that 
we  and  our  children  be  equipped  with  the 
wisdom  and  understanding  that  reject  hap- 
hazard or  emotional  choices  in  favor  of  in- 
formed, reasoned  decisions. 

Undertaking  this  vast  new  educational  en- 
terprise will  have  far  reaching  and  highly 
beneficial  Implications  for  American  educa- 
tion. It  will  be  a  catalyst  whose  Impact  will 
register  in  every  classroom  and,  I  hope.  In 
every  home  and  office  and  plant  In  America. 
Scholarship  will  benefit  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  essential  Inter-  and  cross-dls- 
clpllnary  studies  that  will  be  needed.  The 
active  involvement  of  our  educational  system 
In  problems  that  pervade  the  lives  of  all  will 
help  to  make  the  educational  process  more 
relevant  and  responsive. 

This  new  emphasis  in  American  education 
will  help  to  make  every  Individual  more  aware 
of  how  dependent  each  of  us  Is  upon  the 
other.  We  shall — we  must — learn  that  In  the 
highly  complex  structure  which  Is  human 
society,  survival  depends  on  self-control 
(Which  Includes  control  of  technology — that 
mammoth  extension  of  "self.") 

The  simple  goal  of  all  this  educational  ef- 
fort is  the  realization  that  the  acts  of  one 
react  on  all.  If  we  can  learn  this  lesson,  we 
shall  live  In  a  better  society.  If  we  do  not 
learn  It,  we  may  well  have  no  society  at  all. 

What  is  the  Office  of  Education  going  to  do 
to  help  American  education  implement  the 
environmental  challenge  outlined  by  the 
President  and  alluded  to  here  today?  A  num- 
ber of  things: 

Promote  EEE  as  a  major  activity  of  the 
Office  In  the  I970's. 

Set  up  a  special  envlroiunental  studies 
staff  to  coordinate  existing  programs,  redirect 
existing  resources,  and  plan  new  programs 
and  activities.  This  can  be  done  by  drawing 
creatively  on  all  the  relevant  resources  in 
O.E..  without  creating  another  bureaucratic 
unit. 

Support  appropriate  legislation  for  Federal 
Initiatives  In  environmental  education. 

Call  a  major  conference  in  June  on  the 
challenge  of  EEE  to  the  American  educational 
community. 

Support  wholeheartedly  the  Environmental 
Teach-In  scheduled  nationally  for  April  22. 
I  urge  all  American  educators,  at  elementary, 
secondary  and  liigher  levels  thrrughout  the 
nation,  to  concern  themselves  with  this  effort 
and  to  give  this  environmental  event  the  im- 
pact It  deserves. 

Proposed  that  teachers  follow  up  the  Na- 
tional Teach-in  by  organizing  and  planning 
regional  Ecological  Environmental  Teach-ins 
for  Teachers  in  the  Summer  of  1970.  The  Of- 
fice of  Education  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  would  assist  these  efforts  In  cooper- 
ation with  State  and  local  groups  and  orga- 
nizations. 


Cooperate  with  the  E>epartment  of  Interior 
to  put  to  the  highest  educational  use  the 
cultural  and  natural  environmental  resources 
of  the  National  Park  Service.  The  Department 
of  Interior's  National  Environmental  Educa- 
tion Landmark  program  represents  a  major 
step  In  the  direction  that  education  for  siu- 
vlval  must  take. 

And  finally,  begin  to  plan  for  our  partici- 
pation In  the  1972  UN  International  Environ- 
mental Year.  Since  we  are  the  leading  indus- 
trial nation,  we  must  take  leadership  in 
countering  industrial  violence  to  the  environ- 
ment. The  spread  of  our  industrial  technology 
has  brought  with  It  the  spread  of  its  rot.  As 
John  Gardner  recently  said:  "The  problems 
of  nuclear  warfeire,  of  population,  or  the  en- 
vironment are  impending  planetary  disasters. 
We  are  In  trouble  as  a  species." 

Before  us  stands  a  great  challenge.  Arnold 
Toynbee  has  told  us  that  the  essence  of  the 
story  of  mankind  and  the  survival  of  civiliza- 
tions is  to  be  found  in  the  cycle  of  challenge 
and  response.  Those  that  respond  siu-vive; 
those  that  do  not  decline  and  die. 

I  believe  America  contains  the  seeds  of  re- 
sponse. Some  Blts  disturbed  by  the  enormity 
of  the  challenge — but  the  very  fact  that  we 
are  willing  and  anxious  to  focus  on  our  en- 
vironmental problems  is  the  best  assurance 
that  we  do  Indeed  still  possess  the  energy  to 
tackle  them  and  the  ability  to  forge  the  tools 
to  conquer  them. 

In  Just  six  years,  this  nation  will  enter 
upon  Its  third  century  of  Independence.  How 
our  children  and  their  children  will  live  In 
that  century — or  even  if  they  will — Is  almost 
totally  dependent  on  the  commitment  we 
must  now  make  and  the  dedication  with 
which  we  carry  It  out. 

If  we  are  committed  and  steadfast,  then 
we  can  In  good  time  step  aside  and  make 
room  for  the  future,  with  the  reassurance 
that  we  have  kept  the  faith  .  .  .  that  In  the 
brief  but  eloquent  words  of  Ecceleslastes : 

"One  generation  passeth  away  and  another 
generation  cometh,  but  the  EJarth  abldeth 
forever." 


FOREIGN  POLICY  AND  POLITICS— 
TWO  ADDRESSES  BY  SENATOR 
MATHIAS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias'  made 
two  outstanding  speeches  in  recent 
months  on  the  subjects  of  foreign  policy 
and  politics.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  two  speeches  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addressee 
were  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Remarks  of  Senatoe  Charles  McC.  Mathias, 

Jr.,  Before  the  Montgomery.  Md  ,  Covnty 

Mek's    Repttblican    Club.    November     18, 

1969 

The  Republican  Party — as  Is  usual  for 
vlbriint  and  growing  political  organizations — 
has  been  embroiled  In  debate  ever  since  Its 
Presidential  victory.  Most  of  the  discussion 
within  the  Party  has  revolved  around  the 
question  of  how  to  expand  Its  narrow  Presi- 
dential plurality  into  a  durable  national 
majority. 

One  school  of  thought  focuses  on  the  sup- 
porters of  George  Wallace  who  comprise  over 
one-third  of  the  electorate  in  the  South  and 
seven  percent  elsewhere.  These  analysts  sug- 
gest that  the  country  Is  moving  toward  a 
realignment  of  the  two  major  political  par- 
ties, with  all  the  conservatives  and  Wallaclte 
radicals  in  the  Republican  Party  and  all  the 
hberals  in  the  Democratic  Party.  One  spokes- 
man for  this  position,  who  serves  as  an  ad- 
viser to  a  high  Administration  official,  con- 
tends that  It  will  cost  several  million  mod- 
erate Republican  votes.  But  he  says  the  losses 
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»T.l  b«  more  th»n  m»de  up  by  the  movement 
of  Wallace  voter?  into  the  OOP  TMs  ati- 
proach— also  supported  by  the  engineers  of 
Barry  Ooldwater  s  nomination  in  1964-  -Is 
supp^-Tted  bv  elaborate  sia'.Lstical  analysis 
showing  thai  the  country's  old  political 
alignments  are  belni?  overthrown  by  broad 
resentment  a«amst  black  militancy  and 
vouth  protest 

'  One  might  have  expected  the  Democrats  to 
have  expressed  alarm  at  these  predictions  of 
doom  for  their  Partv  Ovitside  some  Adnain- 
istratlon  clrclea.  however  Democrau  are— 
and  long  have  be«n~the  leading  advocioes 
of  thU  r«allgnment  F^om  former  Kennedy 
associate*  like  Theodore  Sorsenson.  Arthur 
Schleslnger  and  Adam  Wallnsky.  to  backers 
of  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  like  Richard 
Goodwin  and  Paul  ODwyer,  leading  Demo- 
cratic strateglsU  and  IntellectuaU  have  long 
urged  a  reformaUon  of  the  two  parties  on 
strict  Ideological  lines  Liberal  Democratic 
Congr«aaman  Bertram  Podell  of  New  York 
recently  wrote  an  article  that  wa«  virtually 
indlstinguUhable  In  Its  argument  from  the 
approach  of  realignment  BeipubllcAns  Such 
Democrats  regard  the  continued  Republican 
fllruuon  with  these  ideas  a  dream  coming 
true  The**  Democrats,  moreover,  wrongly 
aUege  that  the  Nixon  Administration  is  al- 
ready following  their  advice 

Well  I  for  one  hate  to  have  the  daydreams 
of  our  opponents  interrupted  Dreaming  after 
all  Is  a  usual  prelude  to  sleep  And  in  politics 
few  things  can  put  a  man  to  sleep  so 
quickly — and  separate  him  so  surely  from 
the  bracing  pulse  of  public  sentiment— as 
the  dream  of  ideological  Inevitability  Espe- 
cially soporific  Is  the  recurrent  fantasy  that 
tldee  of  history  are  irresistibly  channeling 
public  opinion  into  a  couple  of  neat  ideologi- 
cal categories,  with  your  own  assuming 
dominance  Neat  ideological  nooks  are  the 
cubicles  to  which  polltlclana  often  retreat 
before  a  rude  awakening  at  the  hands  of  the 
voters 

I    hope,   therefore,   that   those   of   our  op- 
ponents who  dream  of   rigid   ideological   re- 
alignment slept  through  the  latest  elections 
But  I  hope  that  those  Republicans  currently 
loet   In   reveries  wake   up  and  cloaely  study 
the    returns     They    will    find    a    pattern    of 
dramaUc  triumphs  by  a  style  Republicanism 
that    eschews    narrow    categories    and    truly 
promises  an  emerging  Republican   majority 
It  is  not  a  majority  that  will  emerge  for 
thoae    wno    write   off    large   secttona    of    the 
countxy.  or  vituperate  bro*d  segments  of  the 
electorate    It  is  not  a  majority  that  rises  to 
the  IncantaUon  of  simple  emoptlonal  slogans 
or  blindlv  succumbs  to  the  tides  of  history 
or   cf   silent    consensus     Since    its    members 
tend  to  think  for  themselves,  they  dont  al- 
ways   think    alike     It    Is    thus    a    pluralistic 
majorltv     It    is    not    strictly    speaking    of    a 
■new  •  majority  at  all    It  U  the  same  kind  of 
maiorlty   that   has   brought   the   Party    most 
of     Its     greatest     victories— the     kind     that 
e.e^cted  and  reelected  President   Elsenhower. 
that  won  for  President  Nixon,  that  put  Re- 
publican Governors  into  sUte-houses  across 
the  country— that  keeps  in  ofllce  the  Repub- 
lican leadership  In  both  Houses  of  Congress 
It  la  a  majority  that  emerges  for  those  who 
reject  dogma  and  adopt  an  approach  of  in- 
te^ity      pragmatism    and     service,     who— •is 
President    Nixon    urges— lower    their    voices. 
speak  intelligently,  and  act  responsibly    Be- 
cause  It    Is   a   thinking   majority,    it    Is   not 
flckie,   does    not   shift   with    every   surge   oX 
emotion  that  sweeps  through  the  electorate 
It  spoke  out  loud  and  clear  on  November  5 
The   three   most   conaplcuoua   Republican 
winners  were  BUI  Cahlll,  the  new  Governor 
of  New  Jersey,  Linwood  Holton.  the  new  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  and  John  Undaay.  the  fu- 
sion Mayor  of  New  York  City   Lindsays  case 
Is  interesting  because  as  a  Biayor  trying  to 
keep  peace  in   a  racially   embroiled  city  he 
became  identified  with  some  of  New  York's 
more  strident  Ideologues  and  with  old  liberal 


programs  that  he  actually  opposed  As  a  re- 
sult, he  n;irrowly  lost  the  Republican  pri- 
mary and  It  was  assumed  that  with  a  bigger 
turnout  he  would  have  lost  by  a  larger  mar- 
gin But  after  the  primary  he  reached  out  to 
all  the  citizens  of  New  York  In  a  moderate 
responsible  tone  while  his  opponents  at- 
tempted the  politics  of  Ideological  polarisa- 
tion Though  Mario  Proccaclno  tried  to  make 
Undsttvs  Republicanism  a  key  Issue  in  the 
campaign  and  though  Undsay  was  under  in- 
tense pressure  to  repudiate  the  Party,  he 
doggedlv  refused  After  the  primary  defeat 
when  everyone  expected  him  to  keep  silent 
and  court  the  Democrats  the  Mayor  Immedi- 
ately isserted  his  determination  to  remain  a 
Republican 

In  ft  sense  Lindsays  campaign  was  In  fact 
more  Republican  than  that  of  the  GOP  nom- 
inee The  winner  of  the  Republican  primary 
endorsed  the  OonservaUve  Party  candidates 
f^r  <-. >n'.j-raier  and  city  council  president  and 
refused  'o  supp>on  the  Republican  nominees 
But  Undsay  stuck  by  hU  Republican  run- 
ning mates  At  the  same  time  he  pursued 
'he  basic  principle  of  winning  Republlcan- 
um  -to  eschew  rigid  Ideology  and  reach  out 
for  new  supporters 

The  results  were  a  victory  for  the  Mayor 
and  a  larger  victory  for  his  Republican- 
liberal  running  mate  for  city  council  presi- 
dent Though  in  the  midst  of  putting  to- 
gether a  fusion  administration,  Undsay  has 
once  again  indicated  to  the  press  he  Is  stay- 
ing a  Republican  Indeed,  despite  the  fact  he 
was  not  on  the  Republican  line  he  was  esti- 
mated bv  election  statisticians  to  have  split 
the  Party  s  vote  evenly  with  the  ofBclal  Party 
candidate 

Uke  Undsay  Bill  Cahlll  of  New  Jersey  was 
a  friend  and  colleague  of  mine  In  the  House 
and  an  early  member  of  the  Wednesday 
Club  He  followed  a  similar  strategy  of  reach- 
ing out  to  gain  new  supporters  for  responsi- 
ble and  pragmaUc  Republicanism  The  di- 
verse coalition  including  normally  Demo- 
cratic metropolitan  labor  leaders.  Catholics, 
and  blacks,  most  closely  resembled  the 
grouping  achieved  In  previous  years  by  Sen- 
ator Clifford  Case  In  New  Jersey  and  by  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  In  New  York  Cahllls  mon- 
umental victory  -ontrasts  strikingly  with  the 
equallv  overwhelming  defeat  suffered  In  1965 
by  a  Republican  gubernatorial  candidate — 
Wayne  Dnmont  Dumont  attemp<ted  the  poli- 
tics of  Ideological  polarization  by  basing 
nearly  hU  whole  campaign  on  the  presence 
of  a  commvinlst  professor  at  Rutgers 

But    the   bes'    news  of   all   for  responsible 
Republicanism    came    from    the    South,    for 
the  South   Is  the  region  where  the  politics 
of  Ideological  stridency  and  racial  exclusion 
is    supposed    to    be    Irresistible    This    theory 
has   always   t)een   weak    because   Elsenhower 
greatlv  improved  his  performance  In  the  re- 
gion   in    1956    de-splte    his    support    for    the 
Supreme   Courts   desegregation    ruling    The 
two  incumbent  Republican  Oovemors  In  the 
South    moreover.  Wlnthrop  Rockefeller  and 
Claude  K'.rk.  both  were  racial  moderates  who 
supported  Nelscn  Rockefeller  at  Miami  Beach 
Now  Unwood  Holton's  victory  in  Virginia  - 
with  the  support  of  blacks  and   labor — and 
after  an  admirably  responsible  and  construc- 
tive campaign— offers  splendid  new  vindica- 
tion for  those  of  us  who  advocate  a  southern 
strategy  that  reaches  out  to  embrace  all  the 
people  of  the  region   The  impact  of  the  Pres- 
Idenfs  personal  participation  and  of  his  No- 
vember 3  Vietnam  speech  must  be  assessed 
It  must  be  assumed  that  the  Presidents  polit- 
ical   foray    into   Virginia   had    a   measurable 
beneficial   effect    The   standard   of   measure- 
ment Is  somewhat  obscured,  however,  by  the 
fact  that  the  force  of  the  President's  national 
poeture  was  totally  Ineffective  to  avert  Re- 
publican  disaster   In   neighboring  Kentucky 
where  the  moderate  pattern  set  by  Thruston 
Morton.  John  Sherman  Cooper  and  Marlow 
Cook  was  abandoned. 
It  must  also  be  assumed  that  the  Preal- 
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dent's  activities  In  New  Jersey  contributed 
to  the  landslide  victory  there  Again,  the  at- 
tempt to  measure  the  Presidential  Impact 
Is  complicated  by  the  unexplained  and  per- 
haps Inexplicable  lack  of  response  In  neigh- 
boring New  York  and  In  communities  of 
comparable  character  such  as  Pittsburgh. 
With  this  Imponderable  Identified.  It  Is  then 
possible  to  consider  other  factors  that  con- 
tributed in  some  way  either  to  Republican 
dlfflcultles  or  Republican  success 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the 
allegation  of  our  opponents  In  the  other  party 
that  President  Nixon  has  already  adopted  a 
sectional  or  racially  exclusive  poUUcal  strat- 
egy Although  1  have  criticized  the  Admin- 
istration for  a  tendency  to  overemphasize 
the  South  at  times,  the  Idea  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  a  captive  of  the  far  right  Is  obvious 
nonsense,  as  anyone  can  see  who  analyzes 
the  Presidents  whole  domestic  program  or 
saw  the  intensity  of  his  campaigning  for 
Cahlll  and  Holton 

The  President's  chief  domestic  programs 
In  fact  embody  the  two  leading  themes  of 
national  moderate  Republicanism  revenue 
sharing  with  states  and  cities  and  massive 
welfare  reform  The  revenue  sharing  formula 
is  based  on  population  and  tax  effort  and  thus 
is  enormously  favorable  to  the  cities;  the 
welfare  reform  exceeds  all  the  Democratic 
poverty  pnjgrams  In  boldness  of  conception, 
m  responsiveness  to  the  real  problems  of 
the  poor,  and  In  adequacy  of  financing  These 
are  not  the  programs  of  a  President  who  has 
resolved  on  a  racially  or  sectlonally  exclusive 
s'rategy  If  they  are  enacted.  In  fact,  the 
Nixon  Preeldency  will  have  done  more  for 
the  poor — and  for  the  metropolitan  states — 
than  any  of  his  recent  predecessors. 

This  Is  the  approach   1  think  the  Party 
should  follow  Holton  and  Undsay  and  Cahlll 
all  showed  the  way  In  their  campaigns  I  trust        ' 
the  Party  In  Maryland  and  throughout  the       :e 
nation    will    follow   their   examples— diverse       g 
m  style  and  circumstances — but  unified  In 
rejecting  the  politics  of  polarization,  unified 
in  adopting  the  politics  of  responsibility  and 
reconciliation— and  unified  in  achieving  vic- 
tory I  hope  and  trust  that  their  achievement 
will    be    repeated    often    by    Republicans  In 
years  to  come 

American  Foreign  Policy 
(Remarks  of  Senator  Charles  McC.  Mathlas. 
Jr.,  at  St.  John's  College.  Annapolis.  Md., 
January  14.  1970 1 

Almost  six  weeks  ago,  I  Introduced  In  the 
Senate— with  the  co -sponsorship  of  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  Minority  Leader  Hugh  Scott — a 
major  initiative  on  the  Congreaslonal  role 
in  American  foreign  policy.  A  Joint  resolu- 
tion, to  be  acted  upon  by  both  Houses.  It  was 
designed,  in  Senator  Mansfield's  words,  "to 
break  with  the  past,  to  face  up  to  the  present, 
and  to  prepare  for  the  future  "—the  future 
American  role  in  international  politics. 

The  resoluUon  has  five  sections.  The  first 
would  repeal  four  foreign  policy  resoluUona 
enacted  during  cold  war  crises  over  the  last 
two  decades  Technically  stUl  in  effect,  these 
enactments  have  been  Interpreted  as  relin- 
quishing broad  authority  to  the  President  to 
intervene  militarily  around  the  world — de- 
spite the  emphatic  constitutional  reserva- 
tion of  war  powers  to  the  Congress.  Included 
in  the  repealer  would  be  the  Formosa  Resolu- 
tion of  1965.  the  Middle  East  Resolution  of 
1957.  the  Cuban  Resolution  of  1962  and  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  of  1964  All  these 
resolutions  are  to  some  extent  based  on  the 
principle  that  the  United  States  Is  faced 
with  an  essentially  monolithic  International 
communist  movement.  They  further  assume 
that  international  communism  can  be  effec- 
tively resisted  by  military  intervention  when- 
ever a  country  associated  with  communism 
poses  a  significant  threat  to  the  present  Inter- 
national order.  In  the  belief  that  such  as- 


sumptions should  be  reexamined  before  more 
American  lives  are  lost  In  their  behalf.  I  am 
recommending  that  the  four  cold-war  resolu- 
tions be  rescinded  as  of  the  end  of  this 
Congress. 

The  second  section  of  my  resolution  would 
create  a  special  Congressional  committee  to 
confer  and  consult  with  the  President  on 
termination  of  the  national  emergency  pro- 
claimed by  President  Truman  In  1950  without 
Congressional  endorsement  or  ratification. 
This  proclamation  Is  stlU  In  effect  and  acti- 
vates extensive  executive  powers — some  as- 
sociated with  the  Korean  Conflict,  some  with 
the  depression  of  the  1930'8  and  some  with 
more  recent  cold  war  exigencies. 

In  creating  the  national  emergency  con- 
cept, however.  Congress  never  Intended  a 
state  of  emergency  to  be  the  normal  state  of 
affairs  Yet  since  1933  when  Congrees  first 
provided  one  President  with  national  emer- 
gency powers,  to  be  activated  at  his  discre- 
tion, this  authority  has  lapsed  only  from  1946 
to  1950.  and  even  during  this  brief  period 
some  depression  powers  were  retained. 

Mv  proposal  on  the  Korean  emergency  is 
designed  to  Initiate  a  general  effort  to  restrict 
the  President's  "emergency'  powers  to 
genuine  crises  which  arises  too  suddenly  for 
Congressional  response,  and  to  purposes 
related  to  the  specific  emergency. 

The  last  three  sections  of  my  resolution  are 
designed  to  achieve  formal  Congressional  re- 
placement of  the  Johnson  plan  for  a  mili- 
tary solution  In  Vietnam  with  the  Nixon  plan 
for  a  political  solution  and  accelerated  with- 
drawal of  American  troops.  These  sections 
also  urge  measures  to  broaden  the  political 
base  of  the  South  Vietnamese  regime;  advo- 
cate creation  of  a  U.N.  peace  keeping  force 
to  prevent  reprisals  In  Vietnam  and  propose 
multilateral  programs  for  reconstruction  of 
war-ravaged  areas  In  Southeast  Asia. 

In  Chile,  the  communist  party,  dominated 
by  middle  class  workers  in  American  owned 
companies,  cooperates  with  the  right  to  block 
the  radical  programs  of  the  Christian  Demo- 
cratic government  of  Eduardo  Frel,  backed 
by  the  United  States.  The  communists  are 
among  the  wealthier  and  more  conservative 
elements.  In  Europe  the  communists  are 
looking  more  like  Just  another  socialist  party, 
enjoying  affluence,  and  horrified  by  the  ex- 
cesses of  "revolutionary"  youth.  Almost 
everywhere  the  split  between  Russia  and 
China  Is  reproduced  by  internal  splits  in 
national  parties. 

Meanwhile.  It  Is  non-communist  govern- 
ments that  have  recently  been  expropriating 
American  companies  in  Latin  America.  And 
many  non-communist  governments  trade 
with  North  Vietnam,  while  communist  lead- 
ers In  eastern  Europe,  afraid  of  the  Chinese, 
confide  to  American  JournallBts  their  sjrm- 
pathy  with  U.S   policy  in  southeast  Asia. 

My  point  Is  that  what  communUts  say — 
that  is.  mere  rhetoric — Is  an  increasingly  un- 
certain guide  for  American  military  action 
overseas.  If  we  use  It  as  the  Justification  for 
intervention  we  will  find  ourselves  interven- 
ing continually,  as  In  Vietnam,  In  ways  that 
may  not  contribute  to  and  may  conflict  with 
the"  national  interest.  My  further  point  Is 
that  such  an  automatic  antl-communlst 
policy  will  isolate  us  more  surely  from  a 
world  In  constant  change — the  world  of  the 
seventies — than  any  deliberate  Isolationism 
we  could  adopt.  In  terms  of  the  American 
form  of  government,  these  resolutions  as 
well  as  unrevlewed  "emergency"  proclama- 
tions pose  a  further  danger.  They  relinquish 
to  the  President  the  war  power  specifically 
delegated  to  the  Congress  by  our  founding 
fathers  In  the  Constitution.  Only  Congress 
was  empowered  to  raise  armies  or  declare 
wars;  the  President  could  act  independents 
In  his  executive  role  as  Commander-in-Chief 
onlv  to  repel  attack  From  the  earliest  days 
of  the  Republic,  and  in  the  debates  shaping 
the  Constitution,  Congressional  war  powers 
were  interpreted  as  applying  to  limited  as 
well  as  declared  wars.  It  Is  only  In  recent 


years  that  Presidents  have  asserted  "Inherent 
powers"  and  Congress  has  been  lax  in  main- 
taining Its  constitutional  prerogatives.  I  do 
not  beUeve  that  Congress  should  be  isola- 
tionist—«hould  Isolate  Itself  from  responsl- 
blUty  tot  the  foreign  poUcles  of  this  country. 

This  country  wlU  Inevitably  become  more, 
not  less  embroiled  in  world  affairs  as  time 
passes  and  transport  and  communication  Im- 
prove and  international  commerce  expands. 
Congress  must  participate  In  this  process,  or 
it  will  eJlectlvrty  abrogate  Its  constitutional 
role  and  abdicate  from  history.  No  isolation 
Is  as  complete  as  obeoleecence  and  atrophy. 

My  resolution  Is  designed  to  lead  the  Con- 
sresB  back  Into  the  historic  arena  of  foreign 
policy— the  realm  of  decisions  on  war  and 
keace  I  do  not  think  this  effort  Is  as  dan- 
Sctous  as  the  altemattve  risk:  an  Increas- 
togly  powerful  executive,  using  national 
emergencies  as  stepping  stones  to  omnlpo- 

tence. 

I  win  conclude  by  quoting  the  last  para- 
graph of  a  book.  The  Way  We  Go  To  War  by 
Merio  Pusey.  which  presenU  these  argu- 
ments with  passion  and  authority  and  which 
I  recommend  to  all  of  you  here. 

"If  Congress  wlU  not  authorize  a  war 
limited  or  fuU-fledged.  after  re"«ii^^,\yf^" 
knowledge  of  the  facts  and  sober  delibera- 
tions, the  American  people  sbo^ldjiot  be  m 
it  oiir  first  and  largest  constitutional  ob- 
Ugatlon  in  the  late  sixties  is  to  move  toward 
restoration  of  that  principle." 

Wa  are  now  In  the  seventies.  We  have  had 
a  vear  more  to  contemplate  the  undeclared 
LdTmS^ously  authorized  war  In  Vietnam 
£et  us  now  move  to  carry  out  the  Prtnclple 
that  Pusey  declares  "our  first  and  largest 
constitutional  obligation." 

in  future  speeches  I  will  discuss  these  sec- 
tion on  Vietnam  policy.  Today  I  want  to 
exDlore  with  you  the  sections  dealing  with 
prevTom  cold  war  resolutions  and  with  the 
Iresident's  emergency  powers.  I  shall  discuss 
the  Issue  of  neo-lsolatlonlsm.  And  I  shall 
raise  the  general  problem  of  foreign  Involve- 
ment after  Vietnam.  For  It  Is  ^ny  conviction 
that  despite  the  need  for  increasing  Ameri- 
can involvement  In  world  affairs,  the  slogans 
of  the  flftles  will  never  again  suffice  to  per- 
suade the  young  people  of  this  country  to 
risk  their  lives  In  war.  We  will  have  to  de- 
velop foreign  policies  based  on  current  per- 
ception of  international  reality  rather  than 
on  Ideological  preconceptions  of  it. 

I  have  said  that  the  four  cold-war  resolu- 
tions are  based  to  some  extent  on  the  as- 
sumption that  international  communism  Is 
a  monolithic  force— a  force  that  can  be  ef- 
fectively resisted  by  U.S.  military  Interven- 
tion whenever  a  country  associated  with 
cominunism  poses  a  significant  threat  to  the 
existing  international  order.  I  do  ^ot  j^ 
that  all  advocates  of  these  resolutions  hold 
these  positions.  In  fact  it  Is  difficult  to  find 
anyone  In  authority  today  who  seriously  be- 
lieves In  a  centrally  and  effectively  directed 
International  communist  conspiracy — or  ad- 
vocates U.S.  intervention  whenever  It  pro- 
duces conflict.  But  these  resolutions— as  we'J 
as  many  of  our  international  treaties — em- 
body such  assumptions. 

After  all  It  Is  only  communist  aggression 
or  subversion  that  Invokee  instant  American 
response  without  Congressional  consulta- 
tion. And  why  is  it  only  communist  aggres- 
sion— and  In  some  cases  even  communi?=^ 
subversion— that  Is  seen  as  Justifying 
precipitate  U.S.  military  action?  Clearly  be- 
cause communism  Is  regarded  as  a  coherent 
and  centrally  directed  International  move- 
ment. Othwwlse  an  aggression  by  a  com- 
munist state— or  communist  subversion  of 
an  allied  state — ^would  occasion  no  more  ap- 
prehension than  one  of  the  revolving  mili- 
tary coups  d'  etat  In  any  underdeveloped 
cotmtry — or  In  a  developed  country  like 
Greece;  and  U.S.  military  action  would  be 
no  more  seriously  considered  than  In  the 
case  of  the  clvU  war  In  Nigeria. 


Still  there  will  be  sophisticated  analysts 
who  grant  that  communist  is  not  monolithic 
or  centrally  controlled  but  nonetheless  be- 
lieve that  communist  associated  movements 
are  psychologically  inter-connected.  These 
observers,  sometimes  known  as  domino 
theorists,  contend  that  a  Vletcong  triumph, 
by  a  kind  of  political  telepathy,  would  bring 
other  communist  victories  around  the  world. 
Political  telepathy  Is  a  hard  concept  to  deal 
vrtth.  I  can  only  point  out  that  experience 
does  not  bear  It  out. 

For  one  example,  China  was  clearly  the 
biggest  domino  in  Asia.  Yet  when  China  fell 
to  the  commtinlsts  no  other  Asian  country 
followed  In  Its  wake  until  Tibet  more  than 
a  decade  later.  Furthermore,  I  would  contend 
that  Vietnam  is  unique.  It  is  the  only  coun- 
try m  the  world  where  the  communists  from 
the  beginning  led  an  antl -colonial  war 
against  a  western  power,  namely,  France; 
won  the  war;  and  then  were  faced  with  yet 
another  western  power,  namely  the  United 
States.  This  point  cannot  easily  be  over- 
emphasized. For  all  the  communist  talk  of 
wars  of  national  liberation  Vietnam  Is  the 
only  anti-colonial  war  led  by  a  communist; 
and  Ho  Chi  Minh  was  a  very  independent 
leader  who  regarded  himself  as  a  more  Im- 
portant communist  spokesman  than  Mao,  and 
who  was  friendly  to  the  United  States  until 
we  started  supportlns  the  French  colonialists. 

Beyond  the  domino  telepathy  theory  there 
are  several  further  grave  flaws  in  these  resolu- 
tions. Communism — communist  rhetoric, 
Ideology  or  trained  political  leadership — 
exists  in  virtually  every  country  In  the  world 
today.  Almost  every  significant  movement  of 
political  change  will  contain  a  communist 
element  or  will  be  exploited  by  communists. 
Communism — like  socialism,  democracy, 
imperialism  and  other  such  political  designa- 
tions— Is  BO  widespread,  so  diverse,  so  frag- 
mented as  to  evade  simple  claaslflcatlon  or 
even  definition. 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Nixon 
administration  announced  yesterday 
that  it  would  offer  a  choice  of  three  UJB. 
securities  with  interest  rates  ranging 
from  8  percent  to  BV^  percent. 

These  new  high  interest  rates  are  to  be 
offered  in  replacement  of  US.  securities 
that  bear  interest  ranging  from  2y2 
to  4  percent.  This,  Mr.  President,  illua- 
trates  the  disastrous  rise  of  interest  rates 
on  U.S.  Government  bonds  and  the  tragic 
and  unnecessary  burden  upon  taxpayers. 

Recently  while  visiting  in  Johnson 
City.  Tenn..  I  was  advised  that  within 
that  week  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars in  deposits  in  local  banks  had  been 
withdrawn  and  promptly  invested  in  U.S. 
Government  bonds  at  interest  rates  ex- 
ceeding by  as  much  a  2  percent  interest 
which  the  local  banks  could  pay.  This,  of 
course,  meant  a  reduction  in  credit  avail- 
ability in  that  community. 

These  new  high  rates  but  worsen  this 
problem  in  communities  throughout  the 
country. 

Our  democratic  society  and  our  free 
enterprise  economic  system  have 
achieved  for  our  coimtry  a  productive  ca- 
pacity unequalled  by  any  people  any- 
where at  any  time.  We  have  the  resources 
and  the  technical  skills  to  bring  decent 
housing  and  adequate  diet;  better  health 
services;  better  educational  facilities  and 
the  other  indexes  of  a  more  abundant  life 
to  the  great  mass  of  our  people. 

This  progress  is  attributable  in  large 
measure  to  the  phenomenal  Increase  in 
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productivity  of  American  men  and  wom- 
en and  to  the  investment  potentials  and 
dynamics  of  our  traditional  low  mtere'.t 
ra'e  policy. 

But  these  dynamic  forces  are  que'.led 
by  the  misUken  admmtstralion  policies 
of  hi«h  interest  rates 

Thoush  the  wages  of  those  who  pro- 
duce «oods  and  provide  services  have  in- 
creased substantially  in  recent  years  to 
reach  all-tin-.e  high  levels,  it  is  sometimes 
surprising— and  always  fnistratinc— to 
reall^e  tliat  inflation  has  wiped  out  tiie 
gains  from  tlie  pay  increase  that  was  so 
enthasiastically  anucipated. 

Many  who  have  looked  forward  to  the 
purchase  of  a  home  or  perhaps  to  the 
enlarsrement  or  improvement  of  an  exist- 
ing home  find  that  thev  nuist  defer  their 
plan.-:,  not  because  their  income  Is  low 
but  because  financing  is  not  available 
at  all  or  is  available  only  on  terms  that 
are  utterly  unreasonable  and  beyond  tlie 
reach  of  the  average  Am-'rican 

For  many,  the  dream  of  a  coUeee  edu- 
cation for  their  children  falls  to  ma- 
terialize because  the  college  loans  that 
have  been  so  widely  pubhclzed  cannot 
be  found. 

Those  in  the  moderate  income  group 
must  sometimes  remind  themselves  that 
the  prosperity  they  read  at>out  does  not 
exist  at  all  for  many  of  our  older  citizerii. 
In  the  twilight  of  their  lives  and  for  the 
disadvantaged  who  are  not  equipped  for 
a  technological  age 

But  they  do  not  have  to  be  reminded 
that  ail  too  often  for  themselves,  also, 
prosper.ty  continue^-  to  be  a  goal  not 
yet  achieved 

Inflation,  high  interest  rates  and  an 
inequitable  Federal  income  tax  structure 
have  eroded  the  prosperity  our  system 
has  achieved  and  threaten  the  econamlc 
growth  and  .'lability  that  we  have  en- 
joyed in  the  1960s 

Inflation  is  a  complex  problem  and 
there  is  ao  single  solution — no  simple 
formula  to  bring  it  under  control  I  am 
In  no  sense  unmindful  of  these  difficulties 
and  complexities  It  does  seem  to  me, 
however,  that  policies  that  have  been  fol- 
lowed and  which  are  still  being  followed 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  name 
of  combating  inflation  are  mlsgoilded  and 
actually  intensify  the  spiral  of  rising 
prices  that  must  be  paid  by  the  consumer 
This  administration  continues  to  offer  as 
its  primary  weapon  against  inflation  a 
policy  of  tight  money  and  high  interest 
rates  ThL>,  I  submit,  has  not  worked,  it 
Is  not  working 

Former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
George  Humphrey,  during  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  had  a  simple  ex- 
planation for  inflation.  He  said  it  was 
caused  by  too  large  a  supply  of  money 
•  chasing,  too  small  a  supply  of  goods. 
His  theory  was  that  if  Government  acted 
to  reduce  funds  available  for  spending, 
demand  would  go  down  and  prices  would 
be  sure  to  follow  His  theon*  did  not  work 
then,  and  it  will  not  work  under  condi- 
tions we  face  today  Moreover,  the  situa- 
tion IS  not  the  same.  What  commodity, 
for  instance,  is  in  short  supply? 

Yet  the  Federal  Government  contmues 
to  follow  a  pobcy  of  restricting  the  avail- 
ability of  credit  and  of  pushing  interest 
rates  higher  and  higher  This  does  not 
bother  the  giant  corporations  too  much. 


As  the  beht  and  strongest  customers,  they 
can  t>orrow  what  is  available  m  the  larg- 
est bank>  and  simply  add  the  exorbitant 
intere.^t  charges  to  the  price  of  what  they 
s.  11  This,  of  course,  directly  boosts  the 
price  to  the  eonsumer. 

Meanwhile,  the  small  business  man 
tannot  find  crcdu  ai  all  on  terms  he  can 
afford  to  pay  Home  purchases  caiuiot  be 
financed  and  serious  dislocations  develop 
m  our  economy. 

Eight  percent  and  10  percent  or  still 
higher  interest  rates  have  not  stopped 
inflation  and  they  w'.ll  not  stop  it  Higher 
ca;  ryiiig  ciiargcs  on  credit  purchases  and 
stretched  out  payments  are  just  as  much 
a  part  of  the  cost  of  living  as  is  the  pur- 
chase pnce  of  the  article  itself.  Too.  in- 
terest on  b<:'!i"owpd  money  is  an  impor- 
tant cost  of  doing  business,  thus  forcing 
upward  the  prices  of  commodities  as  well 
as  the  cost  of  consumer  credit.  No  econ- 
omi.st  cen  gamsay  this  elementary  fact. 

Our  economy  is  based  upon  the  avail- 
ability of  credit  at  reasonable  terms.  I 
hope  that  present  policies  will  be 
changed  l)efore  It  is  too  late. 

Fully  mindful  and  deeply  concerned 
about  these  dangers  and  about  these 
hardships,  tlie  Congress  last  month  en- 
acted a  bill  that  gives  President  Nixon 
unprecedented  power  to  regulate,  roll 
back  and  control  uiterest  rates  I  call 
upon  the  President  to  use  the  powers  in 
the  public  int^^'rest. 


THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  DEBBIE  FUND 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President,  last  year,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  Debbie  Fund,  which  was  organized 
to  raise  funds  to  provide  a  kiJney  trans- 
plant operation  for  7-year-old  Debbie 
Krasowski  of  Milford.  Conn 

The  people  of  Connecticui  contributed 
more  than  $38  000  to  give  this  little  girl 
the  priceless  gift  of  hfe,  and  I  ,sa!uto  the 
warmth  and  generosity  of  the  many 
ConnecUcut  citizens  who  resix)nded  to 
our  call  for  help  for  a  de.vperately  ill 
child 

Debbie's  father.  Eugene  furnished  the 
transplant,  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  re- 
pot t  that  the  operation  appears  to  have 
been  a  complete  success,  and  both  Debbi" 
and  her  father  are  recovering  nicely. 

In  addition.  I  can  reix)rt  with  pleasure 
that,  since  the  money  collected  was  mo.e 
than  enough  to  pay  for  Debbie's  opera- 
tion, the  surplus  was  used  to  purchase  a 
kidney  machine  for  the  Yale-New  Haven 
Hospital  kidney  ciinic 

Everyone  who  contributed  so  gener- 
ously in  this  humanitarian  effort  de- 
sen,es  our  warm  thanks,  and  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  personally  thank  them  all 
However,  I  do  want  to  expres.s  my  par- 
ticular aporeciation  for  the  tme.  work, 
and  dedication  that  Mr  Charles  F 
O  Dowd  and  Mrs  Patrick  O'Neill  of  Mil- 
ford  devoted  to  this  project 

Again,  my  congratulations  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Connecticut  who  made  this  heart- 
warm.ing  story  a  reality 


POLLUTION  OF  THE  ENVIRON- 
MENT—ESSAY BY  MISS  CAROLYN 
REINES 

Mr    PERCY   Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  so  many  Memt>ers  of  Congress  are 


concerned  about  pollution  of  the  envi- 
ronment, the  population  problem,  and 
the  need  for  agreements  to  control  and 
cut  back  the  nuclear  arms  race.  I  am  en- 
couraged by  the  support  we  are  receiving: 
in  those  efforts  from  young  people  all 
across  the  coimtry.  Our  young  men  and 
•vomen  obviously  understand  the  urgency 
of  these  problems,  and  they  call  on  us 
to  act  befoie  :t  is  too  late. 

One  young  person.  Miss  Carolyn  Reines, 
a  senior  at  Walt  Whitman  High  School 
in  Bethesda.  Md  .  has  written  an  essay 
m  which  she  states  the  problems  clearly 
and  dramatically  I  commend  this  essay 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  Uiat  Miss 
Hemes'  essay  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  e.ssay  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Specu'iating  about  his  future  iias  long  been 
a  favorite  occupation  cf  man  But  until  the 
turn  of  the  century,  the  prediction  tliat  man 
might  not  survive  the  next  thirty  years 
would  have  received  little  serious  consldera- 
ti(in  That  man  had  inhabited  the  earth  for 
one  million  years  was  proof  that  lie  would 
burvlve  all  future  contingencies.  Today,  how- 
e\er.  the  extinction  of  the  human  species  Is 
not  so  alien  an  Idea  Time  has  been  com- 
pres£e<i.  insofar  as  technological  progress  Is 
concerned,  so  that  we  have  accomplished 
more  in  the  last  seventy  years  than  in  the 
wholi"  history  of  manlUnd  But  tlie  same 
technology  that  has  furthered  man's  knowl- 
edge, increased  his  Uie  span,  and  enabled 
him  to  live  in  greater  comfort  has  brought 
in  Us  wake  adverse  effects  that  may  de.itroy 
all  the  miracles  It  has  wrought 

We  are  now  confronted  w!'h  such  problems 
as  overpopuiuti./n  and  the  existence  of 
weapons  capable  of  decimating  tlie  entire 
population,  a  shortage  of  natural  resources 
and  the  u.se  of  substitutes  aiid  additives  that 
render  those  remaining  resources  unfit  for 
human  consump'ion  and  the  environment 
hostile  to  life  itself  11  we  do  not  grapple  with 
these  problems  now.  It  Is  likely  that  thirty 
years  hence,  the  human  race  will  no  longer 
exist  or  that  the  quality  of  its  life  will  be  so 
p.xjr  as  to  be  worthless  On  the  other  hand, 
If  we  marshal  the  great  Ingenuity.  Intelli- 
gence, and  determination  that  we  possess 
and  direct  i'  towards  the  solution  of  these 
problems,  perhaps  the  era  starting  three  de- 
cades from  now  will  come  to  be  known  as  one 
of  the  great  ages  of  mankind 

One  of  the  not  so  gentle  ironies  of  the 
contemporary  environmental  crisis  is  that 
man,  for  all  his  technological  prowess,  has 
been  cblivious — through  Ignorance  or 
through  choice  —of  one  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  nature  that  ch.ini;e£  do  not  occur 
in  one  part  of  the  complex  web  (  f  life  without 
engendering  changes  elsewhere 

Man  thought  It  good  to  use  the  land's  lush 
verdure  and  the  dark,  silent  riches  beneath 
r.  to  build  his  homes,  furnish  them,  heat 
them  But  he  worked  Indiscriminately  and 
bared  the  soil  so  that  it  could  no  longer  stem 
f1c>ods  but  only  silt  the  waterways,  bared  the 
soil  so  that  the  habitats  of  many  living  things 
were  gone,  resulting  in  the  dep'etlon  and 
extinction  of  entire  species  To  process  his 
goods  with  spe«d  and  accuracy,  man  devel- 
oped vast  Industries  that  oi)erate  with  har- 
nessed natural  energty  But  with  a  rush  of 
ingratitude,  the  wastes  inevitably  generated 
by  industrial  processes  are  pwured  Into  the 
water  spewed  into  the  air,  and  burled  in  the 
soil,  wherein  they  do  little  to  ameliorate  the 
chemical  content  Man.  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
duce larger  and  better  crops,  nourishes  the 
soil  wt'h  fertilizers  and  treats  his  plants  with 
pestle, des  His  tampering  with  the  careful 
balances  in  natural  systems  does  Indeed  kill 
one  predator,  only  to  result  in  the  unnatural 
proliferation  of  another.  And  while  his  crops 
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flourish,  a  wan  may  die  from  the  excess 
nitrogen  in  his  drinking  water,  produced  by 
the  fertilizer  that  seeped  into  the  water  sup- 
ply Man  would  do  well  to  put  the  stick  of 
ecological  knowledge  between  the  cogs  of 
his  machine  for  environmental  alteration 
before  it  can  arrive  at  Its  inexorable  destina- 
tion, the  wholesale  destruction  of  man 
himself 

In  quite  a  dllTerent  sense,  man  Is  now  up- 
setting natures  ecological  balance  by  dem- 
onstrating his  fecundity  at  an  extraordi- 
narily f:-..=  :  pace  unmatched  by  the  death 
rate.Malthu.~lsn  logic  Indicates  that  within 
the  next  generation,  an  already  crowded 
world  will  triple  Its  papulation  It  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  equal  scientific  certainty  that  the 
earth  cannot  support  a  population  num- 
berins  six  or  seven  bl'.llon.  Even  up  to  this 
point,  n.an  has  failed  to  provide  adequate 
solutions  to  the  problems  posed  by  the 
spread  of  his  own  numbers.  There  Is  ample 
evidence  even  now  of  how  overpopulation 
can  destroy  the  quality  of  human  life.  It 
gives  rise  to  shortages  of  housing,  water,  pro- 
fessional services  It  breeds  unemployment, 
crime,  illness,  and  ugliness,  in  short,  the 
slum  :ind  Its  attendant  miseries.  In  not  too 
many  more  decades,  starvation  will  not  be  a 
phenomenon  confined  to  India  or  Blafra  but 
a  universal  -ituaUon.  All  the  known  appli- 
cations of  agricultural  technology  will  be  in- 
adequate ir.  p.wtpMvn?  warld  famine  be- 
cause -hcv  wll  serve  only  to  wreck  the 
biosphere  with  chec.ical  paUutiou  and  bring 
death  to  all  iivimr  things.  Posting  a  "full  to 
ciipacity  '  sign  i,n  the  earth  has  not  reduced 
tiie  sur'Tincr  tide  of  new  human  beings.  Only 
If  we  eive  substance  to  thLs  message  with 
multimedia  dispensation  of  Information 
about  birth  control  and  the  consequences 
of  (nerpopuUtlon  will  it  prove  effective. 

What  more  eloquent  testimony  to  the  ver- 
satility of  man  than  the  fact  that  he  Is 
gripped  in  a  self-made  vise  that  threatens 
extinction  by  overpopulation  on  the  one 
hand  and  death  en  masse  by  nuclear  weap- 
ons on  the  other!  Man  has  been  developing 
techniques  of  org^anlzed  warfare  for  nearly 
6,000  veai-s,  but  only  recently  has  he  been 
able  to  kill  with  such  efficacy.  With  a  few 
effortless  motions,  perhaps  provoked  by  a 
mistaken  radar  sighting,  man  can  activate 
missiles  that  within  moment*  will  decimate 
a  large  segment  of  the  world  population  and 
condemn  the  rest  to  a  less  precipitate  death 
by  nuclear  fallout.  If  man  wants  to  Insure 
his  survival,  he  must  halt  the  production  of. 
and  eventually  dismantle  his  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Yet  this  moft  potent  threat  to  survival 
Is  less  likely  to  spur  remedial  action  than  a 
slower  killer  such  as  environmental  pollu- 
tion. We  ha-  p,  first,  no  eiidence  of  its  pres- 
ence, no  reminder  like  periodic  deaths 
caused  by  smog-induced  asthmatic  attacks. 
Then.  too.  we  drink  from  the  River  Lethe  and 
say  that  no  man  would  dare  to  unleash  a 
niiclear  holocaust  under  any  circumstances. 
So  we  negotiate  with  the  ritual,  the  hedging, 
and  the  deliberation  that  push  a  settlement 
years  away  despite  the  fact  that  expenditures 
for  arms  become  insupportable,  despite  the 
fact  that  any  day.  may.  any  minute,  the 
forces  we  seek  so  casualty  to  ban  may  de- 
scend upon  u"' 

And  so  the  macabre  shadows  of  our  own 
extinction  dance  on  the  wall.  Only  by  flood- 
ing the  room  with  the  bright,  often  harsh, 
light  of  realistic  thinking  and  action  can 
we  lay  them  to  rest.  A  world  of  health,  plenty, 
and  Individual  creativity,  perhaps  a  halcyon 
world,  awaits  us 


THE   52D    ANNIVERSARY  OF 
UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  January  22 
marked  the  52d  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Independent  Ukraini- 
an State. 
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It  was  my  privilege,  on  Saturday,  Jan- 
uary 24,  to  address  a  meeting  comme- 
morating this  anniversary,  convened  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  New  Haven 
branch  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee of  America. 

In  my  statement  I  said  "the  demand 
for  national  freedom  has  become  so 
strong  and  so  universal  in  the  Ukraine 
that  the  Soviet  terror  apparatus  can  no 
longer  control  it." 

I  related  a  few  cases  case  histories 
from  the  long  log  of  modern  martyrs  to 
the  cause  of  Ukrainian  freedom. 

And  I  said  that  I  consider  it  scan- 
dalous that  the  free  world  and  the 
United  Nations  have,  by  and  large,  re- 
mained completely  silent  about  the  in- 
human persecution  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  and  of  other  national  minorities 
by  the  Soviet  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
complete  text  of  the  speech  I  made  last 
Saturday  before  the  New  Haven  branch 
of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 
of  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   52d   Anniversary    or   Ukrainian 

iKDEPENDIiNCE 

(By  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd) 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  get  together 
with  my  many  tJkrainlan  friends,  and  It  is, 
at  the  same  time,  always  an  inspiration  to 
meet  with  fellow  Americans  who  truly  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  freedom. 

We  meet  today  to  celebrate  a  somber  an- 
niversary. 

We  also  meet  to  renew  a  solemn  commit- 
ment. 

Fifty-two  years  ago,  taking  advantage  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  Czarist  regime,  the 
Ukrainian  people  declared  their  freedom 
from  Moscow's  rule  and  established  an  inde- 
pendent democratic  government. 

Their  freedom  unfortunately  was  short- 
lived. 

On  December  17,  1917,  Lenin  Issued  a  proc- 
lamation recognizing  the  Ukraine  as  a  com- 
pletely sovereign  and  Independent  state.  But 
one  w-eek  later,  on  December  25,  the  Bolshe- 
vik army  Invaded  the  Ukraine  in  force. 

In  the  bitter  war  that  followed,  the  Red 
Army  emerged  triumphant  and  the  Ukrainian 
people  once  again  became  the  subjects  of  a 
Muscovite  tyranny,  a  far  cruder  tyranny 
than  they  had  ever  known  before. 

The  persecution  of  the  Ukrainian  people 
under  the  Communist  regime  constitutes  one 
of  the  blackest  chapters  of  recorded  history. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Innocent  Ukrain- 
ians were  executed.. 

Millions  more  were  deported  to  the  slave 
labor  camps  of  Siberia. 

At  least  five  million  were  deliberately 
starved  to  death  by  Stalin  In  breaking  the 
resistance  of  the  Ukrainian  peasants  to 
forced  collectivization. 

A  systematic  effort  was  made  to  destroy 
aU  sense  of  Ukrainian  nationality  by  settling 
the  Ukraine  with  Russian  colonists  and  by 
discouraging  the  use  of  the  Ukrainian  lan- 
guage. 

But  despite  the  ruthless  efforts  of  the 
Moscow  regime  to  destroy  the  Ukrainian 
sense  of  nationhood,  the  Ukrainian  people. 
In  their  overwhelming  mass,  continued  to 
adhere  to  their  language  and  their  culture 
and  to  their  centuries-old  desire  for  national 
freedom. 

And  today  the  demand  for  national  free- 
dom has  become  so  strong  and  so  universal  in 
the  Ukraine  that  the  Soviet  terror  apparatus 
can  no  longer  control  it. 


In  recent  waves  of  arrests,  thousands  of 
Ukrainian  nationalists  have  been  sentenced 
to  long  terms  cf  exile  In  Siberia. 

But  new  voices  have  arisen  to  take  their 
place. 

And  Instead  of  remaining  silent,  these  who 
have  been  exiled  have  managed  to  smuggle 
out  of  Siberia  to  the  free  world  hundreds 
of  letters  and  petitions  and  statements  and 
documents.  Indeed,  the  Ukrainian  resistance 
movement  of  recent  years  has  given  birth  to 
a  massive  new  literature  of  freedom,  a  sur- 
prising amount  of  which  has  been  translated 
Into  English  and  other  languages. 

The  fact  that  so  many  documents  are 
reaching  the  West  from  the  depths  of  the 
prison  camps  of  Siberia,  not  only  Indicates 
the  existence  of  an  effectively  organized  re- 
sistance movement,  but  also  strongly  sug- 
gests that  high-ranking  Soviet  ofBcials,  In- 
cluding members  of  the  secret  police  and 
diplomatic  service,  are  Involved  in  this 
movement.  That  Is  why  the  Soviet  terror 
app£U-atus  can  no  longer  deal  with  the 
situation. 

I  have  recently  had  occasion  to  thumb 
through  some  translations  of  the  literature 
of  the  new  Ukrainian  resistance  movement, 
and  I  must  say  that  I  found  it  a  very  mov- 
ing experience.  It  Is  impossible  not  to  be 
Impressed  by  the  spirit  and  heroism  of 
these  new  martyrs  for  the  cause  of  Ukrainian 
freedom.  To  me.  It  is  Incredible  that  crimes 
of  this  magnitude  could  take  place  and  that 
the  world  should  remain  so  indifferent  to 
them. 

One  of  the  documents  which  I  recently 
read  was  the  petition  addresed  to  the  Ukrain- 
ian Supreme  Soviet  from  Siberia  by  the 
imprisoned  Ukrainian  historian.  Valentyn 
Moroz.  I  would  like  to  quote  a  few  words 
from  this  petition  i 

"The  present  events  In  Ukraine  are  also 
a  turning  point:  the  glacier  of  terror  which 
had  firmly  bound  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
nation  for  many  years  is  breaking  up.  As  al- 
ways they  put  people  behind  bars  and  as 
always  deport  them  to  the  East,  But  this 
time,  these  people  did  not  sink  into  ob- 
scurity. To  the  great  surprise  of  the  KGB, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  last  decade  public 
opinion  has  risen:  for  the  firs*  time  the 
KGB  felt  powerless  to  stifle  all  this." 

The  Ukraine  is  supposed  to  have  a  par- 
liament of  its  own  and  it  sits  as  an  inde- 
pendent member  nation  In  the  ranks  of  the 
United  Nations.  But  when  Ukrainian  na- 
tionalists are  sentenced  for  opposition  ac- 
tivities, they  are  not  Imprisoned  in  the 
Ukraine,  but  are.  Instead,  deported  to  the 
most  remote  areas  of  another  member  state 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  U.S.S.R. 

No  member  of  the  Ukrainian  parliament, 
as  Moroz  pointed  out  in  his  petition,  has 
ever  risen  to  protest  agtOnst  this  ridiculous 
situation,  which  violates  the  most  elemen- 
tary rule  of  national  sovereignty. 

Moroz  is  serving  a  sentence  of  five  years 
at  hard  lal>or.  This  is  lenient  as  sentences 
go  for  the  crime  of  "Ukrainian"  nationalism. 
The  well-known  Ukrainian  poet,  S.  Kara- 
vanskl.  who  has  translated  both  Shakespeare 
and  Byron  into  the  Ukrainian  language,  spent 
from  1944  to  1960  in  Soviet  concentration 
camps.  In  November  of  1965  he  was  arrested 
again  and  sentenced  to  an  additional  eight 
years  and  seven  months  of  hard  lal>or. 

But  one  of  the  most  heart-rending  storle* 
I  have  read  Involves  a  young  Ukrainian  by 
the  name  of  Yuri  Shukhevych  who  was  first 
arrested  on  the  suspicion  of  nationalism  In 
1948  when  he  was  only  15  years  old,  and 
who  has  spent  almost  all  of  his  life  In  prison 
since  that  time. 

Shukhevych  was  first  sentenced  to  ten 
years  In  prison.  He  was  released  In  1956: 
but  almost  Immediately  he  was  rearrested 
and  sentenced  to  another  two  years  In  prison. 
To  me.  It  was  an  Interesting  personal  foot- 
note that  the  man  responsible  for  sending 
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him  back  to  prison  wa*  none  other  than  niy 
Soviet  counierpwt  at  the  Nuremberg  trtal. 
the  Soviet  Prosecutor  GeneraJ.  M  Rudenko 
When  ShuHhevych  wa3  released  for  the 
second  time  in  1958,  he  was  rearreated  on 
the  very  day  of  his  release  and  sentenced  to 
an  additional  ten  years  in   prison. 

What  terrible  crime  led  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties to  sentence  a  15-year-old  boy  to  a  virtu- 
ally endless  term  of  Ufe  imprisonment  ■•  The 
answer  mav  be  known  to  you.  even  though 
his  name  does  not  mean  ans'^hing  to  moat 
Americans 

The  one  crime  and  the  only  crime  of  which 
young  Yuri  Shukhevych  wa5  guilty  was  that 
he  was  the  son  of  General  Tar&a  Chuprynka. 
who  commanded  the  Ukrainian  underground 
resistance  movement  from  1944  to  1950 

Twenty  years  in  prison  has  not  broken  the 
spirit  of  this  modem  day  Ukrainian  hero 

In  July  of  1964,  the  Soviet  secret  police 
called  Shukhevych  in  and  promised  him  a 
pardon  If  he  would  wnte  a  statement  con- 
demning Ukrainian  nationalism  and  also  con- 
demning his  own  father.  ThU  he  flatly  re- 
fused to  do 

All  of  these  facts  were  set  forth  In  a  stub- 
borifty  defiant  letter  which  Shukhevych 
wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the  Ukrainian  Su- 
preme Soviet  on  the  28th  of  July,  1967  The 
text  of  this  letter,  too.  found  Its  way  to  the 
free  world  with  the  help  of  the  resUtance 
movement 

The  epic  heroism  displayed  by  the  Ukrain- 
ian freedom  fighters  of  t.xlay  Is  all  '.he  more 
remarkable  when  one  corislders  the  inhuman 
conditions  under  which  they  are  kept  in 
prison 

Pot  example,  a  recent  letter  smuggled  to 
the  West  by  a  group  of  Ukrainian  poilticaj 
prisoners  In  a  Siberian  concentration  camp, 
reported  that  most  of  the  male  prisoners  in 
the  camp  were  seriously  lH.  that  in  the  sick 
bay  there  were  only  seven  beds  for  225  Inva- 
lids; that  there  are  no  medicines  and  prison- 
ers have  no  right  to  receive  them  from  ihelr 
relauves:  and  that  when  one  prisoner  had 
a  heart  attack,  the  camp  administration  t<x)k 
seven  days  to  transfer  him  from  the  barracks 
to  the  sick  t>ay 

Valentyn  B*oro«.  in  his  'Report  from  the 
Beria  Reservation.  "  told  the  story  of  two  es- 
caped prisoners  who  surrendered  to  a  search 
posse  with  their  hands  up  They  were  merci- 
lessly gunned  down,  and  their  twdies  were 
brought  back  to  camp  and  thrown  down  in- 
side the  gates  to  frighten  other  prisoners 

This  Is  the  kind  of  treatment  that  the 
Soviet  Communist  regime  metes  out  to  those 
who  are  rash  enough  to  demand  that  it  live 
up  to  Us  own  constitutional  guarantees  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  self- 
determination  ! 

One  would  imagine  that  others  would  at 
least  be  frightened  by  terror  applied  in  so 
ruthless  a  manner  and  on  such  a  scale  But 
the  terror,  as  Moroe  pointed  out  no  longer 
terrorizes  people. 

When  the  Plfth  Congress  of  Ukrainian 
Writers  convened  In  1965.  all  of  the  partici- 
pants were  supposed  to  be  loyal  and  care- 
fully screened  Commumst.s.  but  the  Congress 
ncTertheleas  became  a  rostrum  from  which 
speaker  after  speaker  rose  to  defend  the  right 
to  a  national  culture  and  to  protest  against 
the  great  Rusatan  chauvlnlsUc  oppression  to 
which  the  Ukrainian  people  are  subjected 

I  oonslder  It  scandalous  that  the  free  world 
and  the  United  Nations  have,  by  and  large, 
remained  completely  silent  about  the  inhu- 
man persecution  of  the  Ukr&lrUan  people  and 
of  other  national  mlnorltlee  by  the  Soviet 
government  and  that  they  have  voiced  no 
protest  worthy  of  the  name  against  the  mass 
Imprlaonment  of  intellectuals  who  demand 
more  freedom  for  the  individual  or  more 
freedom  for  their  people. 

It  may  be  that  there  has  been  no  protert 
moTement  because  the  facts  are  not  as  well 
known  as  they  should  be   This  Is  something 


that   those  of   us  who  know   the   facu  must 
seek  to  rectify 

One  can  have  nothing  but  contempt,  how- 
ever, for  those  hypocritical  liberals  who  will 
protest  to  high  heaven  against  the  Impris- 
onment of  any  suspected  Communist  by  an 
antl-Comniunlst  regime,  but  who  systemati- 
cally close  their  eyes  to  all  the  crimes  of 
Communism  against  the  dignity  of  the  In- 
dividual 

On  this  day.  thereftTe,  it  Is  particularly 
appropriate  that  thi-ise  of  us  who  do  know 
•he  facts  should  honor  the  memory  of  the 
millions  of  Ukrainian  vlcUms  who  have  fallen 
prey  to  Soviet  tyranny,  and  of  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  more  who  have  given  their 
lives  m  the  cause  of  Ukrainian  freedom,  and 
•hat  we  should  pay  irlbu'^  to  the  scores  of 
thousands  of  modern  Ukrainian  heroes  who 
are  at  this  moment  risking  their  lives  in  the 
resistance  movement  or  serving  the  cause  of 
freedom  in  the  prisons  and  concentration 
camps  ^if  Siber.a 

The  United  NaUons  Charter  is  supposed  to 
a&iure  the  right  of  self-determination  to 
every  people,  large  and  small,  primitive  or 
i-ultured  The  United  Nations  has  In  fact 
•-aken  measures  to  assure  this  right  to  primi- 
tive African  societies.  »<?me  of  them  with  a 
UtiBkl  population  nu  greater  than  the  cUy  of 
Hartford 

I  say  It  Is  an  outrage  that  this  basic  human 
right  should  still  be  denied  to  the  great 
Ukrainian  people,  a  people  who  are  over  40 
millior.  strong,  who  have  a  proud  history  and 
who  p^iisess  a  rich  cjlturul  triidl'lon  and 
who  have  over  the  centuries  manifested  their 
win  to  Ireedom  in  an  unending  battle 
against  their  oppressors 

But    Uie   Ukrainian   people  tctU   be  free 
I  am  not  only  certain  that  this  is  sc    but 
I  am  confident  that  the  day  of  liberation  is 
not  too  far  away 

I  kn.i*  th?»t  the  Ukrainian  people  will  per- 
severe in  their  efforts,  and  I  hope  that  we 
.a  the  free  world  will  have  the  wisdom  and 
courage  to  stop  kow-towing  to  Moscow's  sen- 
sitivities and  •-o  give  the  Ukrainians  and  the 
other  captive  peoples  the  moral  support  to 
which  they  are  entitled 


A  SEPARATE  AGENCY  FOR  FEDERAL 
CREDIT  UNIONS 

Mr  SAXBE  Mr  President,  currently 
a  bill,  H  R  2,  to  provide  for  an  inde- 
pendent agency  supervising  federally 
chartered  credit  unions  Is  on  the  Senate 
calendar  Before  this  measure  comes  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  should  like  to 
comment  upon  it  and  the  proposed 
amendment  No  271,  bringing  out  some 
facts  I  feel  pertinent  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  by  Senators 

The  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  was 
passed  by  the  73d  Congress  on  June  26, 
1934.  During  the  past  35  years  the  or- 
ganizations created  as  a  result  of  this 
act  of  Congress  have  grown  in  terms  of 
assetfi  from  a  net  balance  of  zero  to  an 
estimated  $7  8  billion 

Supervision  of  these  membership- 
owned  credit  unions  has  shifted  from  the 
Farm  Credit  AdminLstration  to  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  then  to  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions. 

Today  we  find  credit  unions  super- 
vised by  a  bureau  in  Uie  Social  Security 
Administration  which  is,  in  turn,  a  part 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Such  an  arrangement  is  no 
longer  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  Federal  credit  unions;  and  HJl.  2 
proposes  to  establish  an  independent 
agency. 


For  the  past  several  years  the  Federal 
Credit  Unions  Bureau  has  reported; 

The  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  UnlDns  Is 
self  supporting  It  Is  financed  through  fees 
charged  to  Federal  credit  unions  for  char- 
ttrlng,  supervision,  and  e.tamliiatlon  serv- 
ices. 

The  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions 
Is  one  of  the  few  self-sustaining  Govern- 
ment agencies  And  the  creation  of  a  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration 
would  not  increase  the  national  budget 
1  cent.  Credit  union  people  everywhere 
are  proud  oi  the  fact  that  they  ;>a\  more 
into  the  Bureau  than  is  e.xpended  for 
services  rendered 

Ohio  has  approximately  750  credit 
unions  which  have.  Independently  and 
through  their  State  organization,  ex- 
pressed their  desire  to  have  H  R  2  en- 
acted by  the  91sl  Congress.  Credit  unions 
have  a  far  greater  stabilizing  effect  on 
our  national  economy  than  is  generally 
recognized.  Leaders  of  industry,  com- 
merce, education,  labor,  church,  and 
government  agree  that  credit  unions 
have  been  good  for  our  people  We  in 
government  have  the  need  to  clear  the 
wav  for  the  creation  of  a  supervislne  au- 
thority which  will  be  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  and  to  insure  the 
future  growth  of  this  great  program 

The  amendment  No.  271,  sponsored  by 
the  Senator  from  Utah  tMr  Bennett), 
the  Senator  from  Texas  iMr  Tower). 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
Mr  BROOKE',  proposes  to  establish  a 
Federal  system  of  insurance  for  credit 
unions  Opposition  to  this  amendment 
should  not  be  directed  to  the  merits  of 
the  amendment,  but  to  the  fact  tliat  the 
amendment  is  of  such  magnitude  that  It 
should  stand  as  a  separate  piece  of  legis- 
lation. When  the  standing  committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  considered  H  R  2. 
the  subject  was  casually  referred  to,  but 
the  question  was  never  weighed  on  its 
merits 

Legally,  the  shares — savings — in  a 
credit  union  represents  an  investment  in 
the  stock  of  the  credit  union,  and  no 
company  Insures  the  value  of  a  share  of 
stock.  This  is  a  departure  from  the  con- 
cept of  the  relationship  of  the  credit 
union  and  its  members.  There  is  a  prece- 
dent for  the  shares  of  a  corporation  to 
be  Insured.  This  occurs  when  a  mutual 
savings  and  loan  association  participated 
in   the  PSLIC  insurance  program. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  need  of 
share  Insurance  for  credit  unions  should 
be  made  The  experience  of  efforts  to  in- 
sure credit  union  shares  is  inadequate  to 
accelerate  the  implementation  of  such 
a  program 

During  the  1960's  there  was  an  effort 
to  create  a  share  guarantee  program  in 
the  State  of  Illinois.  The  assets  of  this 
corporation  were  liquidated  without  loss 
to  the  supporters  of  the  fund.  Massa- 
chusetts has  had  such  a  program  for  a 
limited  period  of  time — about  2  years. 
To  date  no  bad  experience  has  challenged 
the  ability  of  the  fund  to  meet  the  de- 
mands made  upon  It.  The  Wisconsin 
State  Legislature  has  recently  enacted 
such  a  statute — no  experience  to  date. 
Information  has  reached  my  ofBce  that 
the  formation  of  such  a  plan  may  be 
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forthcoming  in  my  own  State  in  the  very 
near  future. 

Further,  FDIC  and  FSLIC  have  pow- 
ers not  bestowed  upon  credit  union  In- 
surance corporations.  They  can  control 
deposits  EUid  accounts,  mitigating  their 
losses  and  extending  them  over  a  period 
of  years. 

The  dramatic  development  of  credit 
unions  since  the  Korean  war  gives  rea- 
son for  us  to  examine  the  question  of 
share  insurance  for  credit  unions  on  a 
national  basis  instead  of  on  a  piecemeal 
basis  by  Individual  States.  Reliable 
sources  of  information  indicate  that  this 
is  a  highly  controversial  question  on 
which  strong  voices  from  both  sides  seek 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

I  hope  Senators  will  give  the  bill  care- 
ful attention  and,  following  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  majority  of  Senators 
on  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, vote  to  provide  an  independent 
agency  to  care  for  the  affairs  of  the  Fed- 
eral credit  unions:  and  that  they  will  al- 
low insurance  for  the  financial  institu- 
tions to  be  provided  by  separate  legisla- 
tion rather  than  as  a  rider  to  this  bill. 


EDUCATION  FOR  ALL^-I 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  U.S.  National  Commission  for 
UNESCO  unanimously  endorsed  a  res- 
olution supporting  U.S.  ratification  of  the 
UNESCO  Convention  Against  Discrimi- 
nation in  Education.  As  I  support  and 
urge  ratification  of  other  Human  Rights 
Conventions,  specifically  those  dealing 
with  forced  labor,  women's  rights,  and 
genocide,  I  am  equally  convinced  that 
the  United  States  should  soon  ratify  the 
Education  Convention. 

Basically,  the  convention  follows  the 
generally  accepted  American  tradition 
of  guaranteeing  equal  educational  op- 
portunities for  all  without  discrimina- 
tion as  to  sex.  race,  or  religion. 

Prefacing  its  analysis  of  the  Educa- 
tion Convention,  the  National  Commis- 
sion for  UNESCO  delves  into  the  Amer- 
ican position  on  the  human  rights  con- 
ventions in  general.  The  Commission 
finds  that  the  U.S.  position  on  human 
rights  has  been  "an  anomaly."  The 
United  States  has  been  a  leader  In  draft- 
ing human  rights  conventions;  and  we 
have  taken  bold  steps  to  insure  that  all 
our  citizens  are  in  fact  given  equal  rights 
and  equal  opportunity.  But  for  some  im- 
explalned  reason,  we  have  lagged  far  be- 
hind in  ratifying  the  human  rights  con- 
ventions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  excerpts  from  the 
US  National  Committee  for  UNESCO's 
discussion  of  the  historical  bsu;kgTOund 
for  America's  posture  on  the  human 
rights  conventions.  At  a  later  time,  I 
shall  discuss  the  Convention  on  Educa- 
tion in  some  detail  and  argue  why  I  feel 
this  body  should  ratify  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  U.S.  PosmoN 

The  position  of  the  United  States  on  hu- 
man rights  treaties  by  the  United  States  gen- 
erally has  been  an  anomaly.  The  United  Na- 
Uons Charter,  adopted  in  1945  and  ratified  by 
the  Senate  made  recognition  of  human  rights 


a  basic  principle  of  the  new  International 
organization.  Its  purpose  clause  asserts  that 
It  is  to  promote  human  rights  "without  dls- 
Unctlon  as  to  race,  sex,  language  or  religion". 
To  achieve  this  purpose  the  members  "pledge 
themselves  to  take  Joint  and  separate  action" 

UNESCO's  constitution  has  a  similar  prov 
slon.  The  support  of  UNESCO  for  educatl  ^ 
of  a  non-dlscrlmlnatlng  basis  is  bftslc.  The 
United  States,  one  of  the  original  members  of 
UNESCO,  has  been  a  consistent  supporter  of 
its  purposes  and  objectives. 

In  1948.  the  United  Nations  adopted  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  This 
document  to  a  large  extent  was  the  handi- 
work of  the  United  States  Delegation  and 
particularly  of  Mrs.  Eleajior  Roosevelt.  It  pro- 
vided that  "Everyone  has  the  right  to  educa- 
tion without  distinction  as  to  race  or 
colour." 

The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
was.  as  its  name  indicates,  solely  a  declara- 
tion of  principles.  It  was  a  written  recogni- 
tion of  the  objectives  of  the  international 
community  Like  our  own  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. It  was  not  law  but  a  statement 
of  principles.  Specific  treaties  had  to  be 
drafted.  Just  as  the  Bill  of  Rights  and 
statutes  had  to  be  drafted  In  our  own 
country. 

A  series  of  these  treaties  (or  conventions) 
have  been  drafted  over  the  years.  The  United 
States  was  an  active  and  leading  participant 
in  their  drafting.  But  for  a  number  of  yeajs. 
despite  the  leadership  of  the  United  States 
in  the  matter  of  equal  rights  in  its  own  na- 
tional history  and  despite  its  leadership  in 
the  preparation  of  human  rights  treaties.  It 
had  been  a  laggard  In  the  ratification  of  these 
treaties. 

Much  of  the  failure  In  our  own  country  to 
act  can  be  traced  to  the  opposition  by  South- 
erners to  the  Genocide  treaty.  This  dates  back 
to  1948.  The  history  of  this  opposition  and 
Its  effect  on  subsequent  treaties  Is  set  out  In 
more  detail  in  a  paper  presented  by  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee  at  the  University  of 
California  in  April  1969. 

Suffice  to  say  that  It  was  not  until  1967 
that  the  Senate  finally  ratified  a  U.N.  human 
rights  treaty,  one  respecting  slavery.  A  sec- 
ond one,  dealing  with  refugees,  was  subse- 
quently ratified  In  1968.  The  failure  to  ratify 
these  treaties  has  usually  been  Justified  by 
raising  constitutional  questions  but  the  real 
reason  appears  to  be  political.  This  commit- 
tee considered  both  the  constitutional  and 
the  poUtlcal  obJecUons.  It  believes  there 
are  no  sound  reasons  for  not  ratifying  these 
two  treaties  from  a  constitutional  viewpoint. 
If  it  appears  desirable  to  assert  an  under- 
standing or  even  a  reservation  as  to  the 
race  treaty  for  reasons  hereafter  noted,  this 
can  be  done.  As  to  the  education  treaty  which 
does  not  recognize  reservations,  if  it  were 
Indicated,  an  understanding  might  accom- 
pany Its  ratification.  In  the  past,  reserva- 
tions or  understandings  have  been  used  by 
governments  to  clarify  their  understanding 
of  provisions  ojsen  to  different  Interpreta- 
tions and  even  to  except  themselves  from 
specific  language  they  construe  as  conflict- 
ing with  their  own  legal  system  or  historic 
traditions. 

The  U.N.  treaty  specifically  provides  for 
reservations.  The  Unesco  treaty  does  not 
recognize  reservations  but  this  should  not 
bar  the  United  States  from  conditioning  Its 
ratification  on  certain  understandings  If  they 
are  really  essential. 

The  Special  Committee  of  Lawyers  of  the 
President's  Commission  for  Human  Rights 
Year,  although  dealing  with  the  broad  prob- 
lem and  not  a  particular  treaty,  concluded 
as  follows: 

"It  may  seem  almost  anachronistic  that 
this  question  continues  to  be  raised.  It  Is 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  this 
cotintry  used  the  treaty  power  to  become  a 
party  to  the  VXi.  Charter  one  of  whose  basic 
purposes  is  the  promotion  of  human  rights 


for  all.  The  list  of  parties  to  the  various 
human  rights  treaties  proposed  by  the  U.N. 
has  become  longer  each  year.  In  each  of  the 
last  2  years  the  U.S.  Senate  has  approved  a 
human  rights  treaty  without  a  single  dis- 
senting vote.  In  December,  1968,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  noted  that. 
We  as  a  nation  should  have  been  the 
first  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  and 
the  Race  Discrimination  Convention.'  And 
yet  the  suggestion  persists  that  this  Na- 
tion is  constitutionally  impotent  to  do  what 
we  and  the  rest  of  the  world  have,  in  fact, 
been  doing." 

With  respect  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
education  treaty.  It  Is  the  expectation  of  the 
committee  that  a  separate  law  memorandum 
•will  become  available. 

On  the  question  of  political  considerations, 
the  committee  feels  that  this  is  a  matter 
which  can  be  appraised  by  the  whole  Com- 
mission. The  committee,  however,  believes 
that  this  should  not  be  a  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  merits  of  the  recommendation. 

This  leads  to  a  more  specific  consideration 
of  the  two  treaties. 


SURRENDER  OF  WHEELUS  AIRBASE 
TO  LIBYAN  GOVERNMENT  MAY 
ENDANGER  ISRAEL 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
our  Government  constructed  and  main- 
tains at  great  expense  the  Wheelus  Air 
Base  in  Libya.  This  major  airbase  cost 
American  taxpayers  more  than  $77  mil- 
lion. It  has  been  maintained  over  the 
years  at  huge  expense. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  ap- 
proximately 3,000  airmen,  mechanics 
and  oflBce  personnel  of  our  Armed  Forces 
stationed  at  Wheelus  Air  Base.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  stnne  thousands  of  civil- 
ian personnel.  Also,  dependents  of  of- 
ficers and  men  of  our  Armed  Forces  live 
at  and  close  to  this  airbase. 

Nearly  ID  years  ago,  oflBcials  of  our 
Government  signed  an  agreement  with 
King  Idris  of  Libjra  whereby  we  agreed 
that  In  event  our  Government  withdrew 
its  Armed  Forces  from  Wheelus  Air 
Base  we  would  give  over  to  the  govern- 
ment of  King  Idris  all  permanent  non- 
movable  buildings  without  any  cost 
whatever. 

Well,  late  Isist  year  King  Idris  who  had 
been  regarded  as  one  Middle  East  poten- 
tate who  was  exceedingly  friendly  to  the 
United  States  was  suddenly  overthiown 
in  a  midnight  coup  conceived,  so  it  is 
said,  by  President  Nasser  of  Egypt  and  a 
group  of  army  officers  of  Libya  who  are 
militantly  pro-Nasser.  Almost  imme- 
diately after  these  officers  commenced 
governing  Libya,  that  country,  in  the  dic- 
tatorial manner  army  officers  invsulably 
govern  as  is  evident  in  Athens  and  else- 
where, made  it  crystal  clear  that  oiu"  na- 
tion should  remove  its  officers  and  men 
from  the  Wheelus  Air  Force  Base  and 
that  the  Libyan  Government  would  take 
over.  Then,  in  late  1969,  our  Government 
yielded  to  this  duress  on  the  part  of  the 
Libyan  officers  then  in  power  and  agreed 
to  abandon  Wheelus  Air  Base  by  June 
30,  1970. 

Americans  should  know  that  the 
treaty  agreement  made  with  the  govern- 
ment of  King  Idris  nearly  10  years  ago 
should  not  be  considered  as  binding  upon 
our  Government  as  his  government  has 
been  overthrown.  Yet,  officials  in  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Ooverrmient  are 
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proposii\g  to  turn  over  and  give  to  the 
new  mililar>  Go\erument  of  Libya  all 
permanent  build. n^s  at  this  anbaac 
without  any  compensaiion  whatever. 

Unfortunately,  instead  of  receiving 
substantial  payment  for  some  985  larile 
build.nus  ..u  and  adjacent  to  this  air 
base  our  Government  officials  are  pro- 
posing t3  abandon  ihis  entire  base  and 
thf  buildinkis  intact  without  even  mov- 
inK  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the 
contents  receiviiiii  no  compensation  or 
payment  for  permanent  structures  How- 
ever. Amcncan  taxpayers  although  suf- 
fenns;  a  jjreat  financial  lo&s  due  to  thii 
take  over  by  the  pro-Nasser  s^overnmtnt 
of  Ubya  may  fir.d  slii-'ht  comfort  in  the 
fact  that  our  officials  are  asking  for  some 
payment  even  if  at  a  hiu:e  discount  for 
radio  tquipment.  transmitters  and  the 
conlei-.ts  of  a  hii;h  radio  tower  there  and 
also  for  so:ne  of  the  readily  movable 
eq'i'pm- r.t  Apparently,  cverythlni^  eL-e 
will  be  abandoned  and  elven  free  to 
those  pro-Nass«r  generals  now  sovern- 
Ing  Libya. 

Mr  President.  I  leel  that  Americans 
should  know  that  we  are  continuing  the 
policy  pu.-.*-  led  over  recent  years  of  train- 
:n„'  Libyans  in  technical  airbase  liain- 
insi  and  m  military  operations  Since  we 
are  so  eenerous  in  i,'ivlnE  these  perma- 
nent builJinK>  at  Wheelus  Air  Base  in- 
tact to  the  generals  now  govpnilns  Libya, 
they  will  be  free  commenc.nK  next  July 
1  to  ?ive  over  the  use  of  this  airbase 
to  the  Esrvptian  Air  Force  if  they  so 
desire  They  certainly  may  feel  free  to 
ouerate  the  Wheelus  Air  Base  in  con- 
ninction  with  the  air  force  of  President 
Nasser  of  E-rypt  as  a  toint  operation  and 
make  th'^  a  huce  base  for  training  exer- 
cises for  Egyptian  ar.d  Libyan  air  per- 
sonnel in  operations  aKair..-t  the  stat-,' 
of  Lsrael  which  we  Americans  helped 
create  and  have  an  obligation  to  nelp 
maintain   not  to  help  destroy 

Mr  Prcsiden'.  m  my  view,  administra- 
tion off.  Mais  -hTuld  receive  ironclad 
guarantees  from  the  ruling  junta  Ln 
Libya  that  Wneelus  Air  Base  will  not  be 
u.-ed  to  lurther  the  cause  of  Nasser's  a;;- 
gressnn  Otherwise,  we  .should  demand 
compensation  for  the  uuildrngs  and  ma- 
Lena!  left  behind  or  see  to  it  tnat  they 
cannot  be  used  for  military  purposes  m 
the  future  If  the  Libyan  Government 
does  not  accede  to  this,  then  we  should 
forthwith  stop  training  any  Libyan  Air 
Force  personnel  and  return  those  now  in 
our  country  to  their  homeland 

There  Ls  no  threat  whatever  to  Libya's 
security  The  only  possible  purpose  for 
trainina:  these  future  pilots  is  for  their 
use  m  another  war  of  agKression  against 
the  valiant  nation  of  Israel,  the  only  true 
democracy  in  that  troubled  area  of  the 
world 


Business  Women's  Club.  Westerly.  R  I. 
Pawcatuck.  Conn 

Mrs  Brannegan  is  an  old  and  dear 
friend  She  Is  a  delightful  person,  a  kind 
and  (generous  woman,  and  a  competent 
and  efficient  worker,  who  gets  tilings 
done 

She  is  well  known  m  o.astern  Connecti- 
cut and  has  made  many  friends  through 
her  years  of  service  as  clerk  of  the  pro- 
bate court.  She  has  long  been  deeply  in- 
volved m  civic  affairs  and  now  serves  as 
president  of  the  Democratic  Women's 
Club  of  Stonington. 

WoHian  of  the  Year"  is  an  honor  that 
Mary  Brannegan  richly  deserves 


A  SALUTE  TO  MARY  BRANNEGAN 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President,  a  wonderful 
woman  who  has  devoted  her  life  to  pub- 
lic service  was  recently  honored  by  her 
friends  and  associates,  and  It  is  a  privi- 
lege for  me  to  bring  this  achievement  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mrs.  Mar>'  Brannegan.  of  Pawcatuck. 
Conn  .  has  been  chosen  as  "Woman  of 
the  Year"  by  the  Napatree  Professional 


THE  PEOPLE  SUPPORT  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr  President,  the  latest 
Gallup  i)oll  shows  support  for  President 
Nixon  s  Vietnam  policy  has  reached  its 
highest  level  to  daU» 

Thus,  while  some  continue  to  carp,  or 
criticize,  or  coniphun  that  tlie  President 
1.-  not  doing  thi-  or  that,  it  is  snmif^cant 
that  the  Nation  as  a  whole  seems  to  be 
m  remarkable  agreement  with  Mr.  Nixon. 
This  IS  far  too  unportant  a  point  to  be 
allowed  to  slip  into  yesterday's  news- 
paper files  Thi.-^  Natinn  ha.s  survived — 
but  just  baiely  — a  period  of  deep  divusive- 
ness  and  of  national  bickenng  and  ten- 
sion .-elajm  v, itne.ssed  iii  the  20th  cen- 
turv-  And  we  have  done  it  by  following 
Mr  Nixon  s  admonition  to  lower  cur 
voices,  to  stick  with  reason  and  not  al- 
low ourselves  to  be  carried  away  with 
rhetoric. 

The  surveys  undertaken  by  the  Gallup 
organization  indicate  that  most  Amer- 
icans support  the  President  in  Vietnam 
policies  and  the  way  he  is  handling  the 
situation 

Mr.  President.  I  as.<  unan.nious  ron.sent 
that  a  New  York  Times  article  entitled 
"Sixty-F.ve  Percent  m  Poll  Support 
Nixori  Policy  on  Vietnam."  be  printed  m 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

IF.-  Til  ^he  New  York.  Times.  J.»n  29.  1970| 
bixTY-F.VE  Percent  in  Poll  Suppobt  Nixon 
PoLiL-Y  ON  Vietnam 
Princeton  NJ.  January  28.- Support  for 
Presldpnt  Nlxr.r.'s  Viemam  policies  Is  hold- 
'n?  firm    ihc  Gallup  Poll  reported  today 

Slxtv-five  per  cent  of  Americans  inter- 
viewed In  th»  la'e«t  survey  said  they  sp- 
provej  the  way  Mr  Nixon  wa.s  handling  the 
SHU  i'Atn. 

Dl.ssppr->val  came  from  24  per  cent,  while 
11   per  cent  did  nor   express  an  opinion 

Interviewing;  for  the  i  it«st  -iurvey.  In  which 
1  460  adults  were  re.iched  In  personal  Inter- 
views Wis  conducted  J.in  16  to  19  The 
previous  survey  on  the  subject  conducted 
Nov  14  to  17  followed  the  Presldenr's  Nov 
3  speech  to  the  nation  on  Vietnam  pro- 
duced the  closely  comparible  approval  rating 
of  64  per  cent 

The  approval  ratings  given  the  President 
in  the  January  and  November  surveys  repre- 
sent his  hlgnest  scores  to  date 

NOT     TOT4L     ENDORSEMENT 

Pre  Ident  Nixon's  announcement;  of  troop 
withdrawals  have  wc-n  him  considerable  sup- 
port The  surveys  indicate  that  Americans 
for  the  most  part  believe  the  Pre.'ldent  Is 
doing  everything  he  can  to  bring  about  an 
earlv  end  to  the  war 


However,  the  high  vote  of  approval  cur- 
rent:) accorded  Mr  Nlxon  diies  not  neces- 
.sarlly  represent  total  endorsement  of  his 
Vietnam  policies 

A  re<:ent  cJallup  .survey  showed  41  per  cent 
of  people  interviewed  In  favor  of  the  Im- 
mediau'  withdrawal  of  all  troops  or  their 
wlthdraw.vl  by  the  end  of  the  current  year. 
Eleven  ptr  cent  t.ivored  sendlni?  more  troops 
to  Vietnam  and  stepping  up  the  fiRhtlug. 
while  40  per  cent  sod  that  troops  should  be 
withdrawn  at  a  rate  commensurate  with 
South  Vietnam's  ability  ui  take  over  the 
t1(?ntln^ 

P.,:iowlng  Is  the  question  asked  in  the 
current  survey  In  about  300  localities  across 
the  nation 

■Do  you  app''ovc  o-  disapp'ore  of  the  uay 
FtL-sident  Nizon  is  )iandltng  the  situation  in 
V'icfTiam'" 

Following  are  the  latest  results  and  trend: 

Psicant 


Ijttsl 

No»em&er  '. 

October 

Seplemt)*!  (Ial») 

Seplembet  (mid) 

AuffusI 

JuW 

)une 

May 

Aonl       

Milch    


I  Nov  3  Vietnam  speech 

Most  likely  to  express  approval  were  men. 
persons  with  a  college  background,  respond- 
en  f.  who  werr  30  years  of  age  and  older,  per- 
sons living  In  the  Midwest  or  South  and 
Republicans 
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ASSOr-IATIGN    RECOMMENDS    HALT 
FOR  PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, according  to  an  Associated  Press 
story,  principals  in  New  York  City's  63 
academic  high  schDOls  have  been  asked 
to  eliminate  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  as 
a  school -opening  ceremony. 

The  request  was  made  by  the  city's 
High  School  Principals  Association,  fol- 
lowing a  Federal  court  ruling  that  gave 
students  the  right  to  refuse  to  recite  the 
pledge 

Mr  President.  I  feel  that  the  associa- 
tion's decision  to  eliminate  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  was  a  most  unfortunate 
one  In  an  eCfort  to  appease  the  few  stu- 
dents who  refuse  to  recite  it.  the  asso- 
ciation has  decided  to  take  away  from 
all  the  students  the  opportunity  to 
openly  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of 
their  Nation 

Just  as  unfortunate  as  the  principals' 
decision,  however,  was  the  court  ruling 
that  preciplUted  it.  New  York  St.ite  law 
requires  that  the  pledge  be  recited  In 
each  classroom  before  the  start  of  each 
school  day — or,  at  least,  that  was  the 
law  until  the  Federal  court  decided  other- 
wise 

Mr  President,  perhaps  the  most  tell- 
ing line  in  the  news  story  explains  that 
the  city  has  not  yet  appealed  the  ruling 
of  the  Federal  court.  City  officials,  no 
doubt,  are  aware  of  hou-  futile  an  appeal 
to  a  higher  Federal  court  would  be — at 
this  lime. 

The  story  to  which  I  refer  appeared  In 
the  Charleston  Dally  Mall  on  Monday, 
January  26. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  news 
story  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

New  York  Principals  Urged  To  Halt  Pledge 
TO  Flag 

New  York  lAP).— The  High  School  Prin- 
cipals Assoclauon  has  called  on  principals  of 
the  city's  63  academic  high  schools  to  dis- 
continue use  of  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  each 
school  day. 

In  a  letter  mailed  to  principals  today,  the 
associations  executive  board  said  the  con- 
fused legal  status  of  the  mandatory  pledge 
made  It  difficult  to  conduct  the  dally  cere- 
mony. 

About  240.000  students  attend  the  63 
ac-;idemlc  high  schools. 

State  law  requires  that  the  pledge  be 
recited  In  each  classroom  each  school  morn- 
ing. But  a  recent  ruling  in  federal  court  gave 
students  the  right  to  refuse  to  recite  the 
pledge. 

i;  S.  Dlst.  Judge  Orrln  G  Judd  ruled  last 
month  that  two  12-year-old  girls  who  did  not 
recite  the  pledge  and  remained  seated  dur- 
ing the  cerf>mony  were  within  their  rights. 
Judd  said  the  girls  had  the  right  to  remain 
seated  until  the  school  could  prove  their  dis- 
sent •materially  infringed"  on  other  stu- 
dents' rights. 

The  city  has  not  appe&led  Judd's  ruling. 

A  spokesman  for  the  city's  elementary 
schools  said  no  suspension  of  the  ceremony 
was  planned. 


C.     HOWARD     HARDESTY     SPEAKS 
ABOUT  THE  COAL  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  West  Virginian,  Mr.  C.  Howard 
Hardesty,  Jr.,  senior  vice  president  of  the 
Continental  Oil  Co.,  recently  made  a 
speech  in  which  he  discussed  both  the 
opportimities  and  responsibilities  that  lie 
ahead  for  the  coal  industry.  The  execu- 
tive made  his  remarks  in  London,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  British  Coal  Industry 
Association. 

Mr.  Hardesty  predicted  that  coal  con- 
sumption will  continue  to  increase,  and 
that  expanded  research  will  result  in 
new  uses  for  coal.  However,  he  also  called 
on  Industry  leaders  to  throw  their  weight 
solidly  behind  the  fight  against  pollu- 
tion, and  said  that  a  good  portion  of 
the  future  research  should  be  devoted  to 
the  development  of  antipollution  pro- 
grams. 

This  call  was  very  timely.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  the  United  States  today 
finds  itself  embroiled  in  a  battle  for  sur- 
vival against  air  and  water  pollution.  If 
we  are  to  win  that  battle,  then  we  must 
enlist  the  aid  of  industry.  Mr.  Hardesty's 
speech  and  previous  efforts  put  forth  by 
the  coal  industry  show  an  awareness  of 
the  problem  that  confronts  our  society — 
an  awareness  that  technological  ad- 
vancements that  result  In  environmental 
pollution  represent  artificial  progress  at 
best,  and  could,  in  fact,  ultimately  bring 
about  the  end  of  society  as  we  now  know 
it. 

To  be  sure,  the  coal  industry  has  al- 
ready made  significant  progress  in  com- 
batting pollution.  For  example,  new  uses 
have  been  foimd  for  fiy  ash,  tons  of 
which  are  sent  annually  into  the  air  we 
breathe.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  progress 
will  continue,  and  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  industry  will  move  for- 


ward together  in  the  field  of  coal  desul- 
furization. 

The  time  has  come  for  all  of  us — 
Government,  Industry,  and  the  indivi- 
dual citizen — to  realize  that  our  respon- 
sibilities regarding  pollution  go  much 
further  than  simply  putting  our  trash 
into  litter  baskets. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Hardesty's  speech  is 
most  informative. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Address   by   C.   Howard   Hardesty.   Jr..   the 

Coal    Indiistky    Society,    London,    Janu- 
ary 5,   1970 

While  in  Atistralla  this  past  year  I  par- 
ticipated In  the  Third  International  Confer- 
ence on  Clean  Air.  I  was  Introduced  by  the 
Head  of  Victoria  College  where  our  meetings 
were  held,  who  said:  "I  can't  quite  figure  out 
the  relationship  between  Continental  Oil 
Company  and  Consolidation  Coal  Company, 
but  since  we  are  talking  about  air  pollution, 
Mr.  Hardesty  should  wear  his  coal  hat  "  Hav- 
ing served  Consolidation  Coal  for  several  years 
prior  to  Its  acquisition  by  Continental,  I 
defensively  replied  that  I  didn't  think  the 
coal  Industry  had  a  monopwly  on  pollution 
and  I  hoped  that  during  the  course  of  our 
meetings  I  could  clear  the  air  of  that 
Impression. 

That  little  colloquy  will  serve  to  paint  the 
backdrop  for  my  talk  today.  There  are  still 
too  many  people  in  this  world  who  think  of 
the  coal  industry  as  "pick  and  shovel." 
"sooty  chimneys",  "belching  smokestacks'" 
and  far  too  few  who  recognize  it  for  what 
It  is — a  vibrant,  aggressive,  modern,  mecha- 
nized provider  of  vast  amounts  of  low  cost 
energy.  It  constitutes  a  compatible  part  of 
modern  society.  Its  main  problem  today  Is  to 
keep  pace  with  demand. 

It's  not  only  my  pride  of  the  coal  Industry 
that  brings  me  here.  Our  new  80,000  bpd 
refinery  at  Inmiilngham,  our  Joint  venture 
with  the  Coal  Board  In  the  North  Sea  gas 
reserves,  our  chemical  interests  and  our  out- 
standing group  of  British  managers  make 
London  a  second  home.  For  these  reasons, 
I  am  grateful  for  your  Invitation  to  be  here 
today. 

Let's  take  a  moment  to  place  the  operations 
of  Consol  In  proper  perspective.  It  is  the 
world's  largwt  coal  company.  Last  year  Its 
production  exceeded  60  million  tons  against 
reserves  of  approximately  9  billion  tons.  The 
company  has  50  mining  operations  In  7  states 
and  Canada,  and  as  a  result  of  capital  com- 
mitments annual  production  will  increase  to 
over  80  million  tons  in  1975.  It  is  this  size  and 
growth,  fostered  by  an  insatiable  demand  for 
energy  from  fossil  fuels  that  fires  our  desire 
to  alter  the  19th  Century  image — the  horse 
and  buggy  Image — of  the  coal  industry. 

It  has  not  always  been  so.  When  World 
War  n  ended,  coal  supplied  slightly  more 
than  half  of  America's  energy  needs.  Only  15 
years  later  that  shrank  to  23  percent.  At  that 
time  the  futxu-e  of  coal  In  the  energy  industry 
reminded  me  of  an  incident  that  Harold  Mac- 
MlUan  related  In  his  memoirs.  He  was  a 
young  officer  in  the  Brigade  of  Guards  which 
has  always  mounted  at  St.  James  Palace.  He 
said:  "The  fact  that  the  monarch  had 
thought  fit,  more  than  a  hundred  years  be- 
fore, to  go  and  live  elsewhere,  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  did  not  seem  to  the  Brigade  cf  Guards 
any  reason  for  altering  their  own  habits." 

That's  the  way  some  people  felt  about  the 
energy  Industry  and  the  place  for  coal  in  it. 
The  Indtistry  bad  gone  somewhere  else  and 
only  an  unlikely  return  to  the  halcyon  days 
of  comfortable  habits  would  bring  back  a 
market  for  coal.  But  the  prognostlcators  were 
quite  wrong.  Their  doubts  and  fears  were 
reminiscent  of  Mark  Twain's  cable  from  Lon- 


don: "The  reports  of  my  death  are  greatly 
exaggerated." 

When  Continental  Oil  and  Consolidation 
Coal  merged  in  1965,  Consol  was  producing  a 
record  49  mllUon  tons  annually.  Five  years 
earlier,  the  Company's  output  had  been  only 
29  million  tons,  and  so  its  increase  was  68 
percent  compared  to  the  healthy,  but  smaller. 
Industry  gain  of  20  percent. 

Looking  sUll  farther  ahead,  we  are  pro- 
jecting a  growth  rate  for  Consol  exceeding 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  forecast  for  the  indus- 
try as  a  whole.  The  Bureau  predicts  that  the 
1980  tonnage  will  be  737  million  short  tons 
or  an  Increase  of  57';  over  1965's  production. 

Now,  what  catised  such  a  dramatic  turn 
around  in  the  coal  industry?  The  answer  !s, 
of  course,  directly  related  to  the  massive 
needs  of  the  electric  utility  Industry  for  coal 
as  a  power  source.  The  annual  growth  rate 
for  consumption  by  electric  utilities  in  the 
United  States  between  1963  and  1968  was 
a  little  over  7  percent  per  annum — a  Uttle 
higher  than  your  own  rate  of  increase.  For 
us,  that  increase  made  the  dlSerence  in  con- 
sumption between  the  1963  needs  of  209  mil- 
lion short  tons  and  the  1968  need  of  295 
million. 

Granted,  during  the  same  period,  we  were 
losing  retail  sales  at  the  annual  rate  of  nearly 
9  percent,  but  that  drop  involved  a  loss  of 
only  8  million  tons  while  at  the  same  time 
we  were  gaining  86  million  tons  of  sales  to 
the  electric  utilities. 

At  the  time  Consol  became  a  part  of  Con- 
tinental, Its  growth  rate  was  outdistanc- 
ing the  growth  rate  of  the  United  States 
economy — which  was  Itself  at  one  of  its  own 
high  po'lnts  in  history.  The  Federal  Power 
Commission  expects  per  capita  consumption 
of  kUowatt  hours  to  reach  10.600  by  1980  as 
opposed  to  6,000  in  1965.  To  meet  this  bur- 
geoning demand,  the  electric  generating  ca- 
pabilities must  double  by  1980. 

I  apologize  for  burdening  you  with  so 
many  statistics  at  the  very  outset.  I  do  so, 
however,  not  so  much  for  the  figures  them- 
selves but  because  they  provide  a  perspec- 
tive en  some  thoughts  about  the  future  cf 
the  coal  Industry.  And  that  future  must,  of 
course,  be  with  quantities,  but  equally.  I  be- 
lieve, there  must  be  a  concern  about  Indus- 
try direction. 

The  quantitative  need  is  going  to  grow. 
Taking  1960  as  a  base  year.  Japan  more 
than  doubled  her  Imports  of  coal  by  1965.  In 
the  same  five  year  period.  Canada  increased 
her  imports  by  25  percent;  Belgium  by  75 
percent;  Spain  by  80  percent.  The  need  for 
coal  Is  world-wide. 

I  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  the  losses  of  im- 
portant coal  markets.  It  Is  not  my  intention 
today  to  suggest  that  those  losses  could  have 
been  avoided.  What  I  will  suggest  is  that  we 
could  have  done  a  better  Job  In  projecting 
the  public's  needs.  We  could  have  done — and 
now  must  do — a  better  Job  of  preparing  our 
industry  to  meet  future  needs. 

Coal  has.  I  fear,  been  slow  to  sense  the  di- 
rection of  change.  The  coal  Industry  has 
failed  to  understand  the  vital  need  for  what 
might  be  called  an  "Early  Warning  System" 
for  the  major  environmental  forces  which 
will  confront  us  in  our  business  planning  for 
the  next  decade.  There  has — at  least  In  the 
United  States — been  a  tendency  to  merely 
reoct  In  my  opinion,  the  leaders  of  an  In- 
dustry should  be  able  to  anticipate  and.  by 
so  doing,  help  to  shape  the  course  and  the 
character  of  our  business  environment,  rather 
than  be  shaped  by  a  tide  of  public  opinion. 
We  ought  to  have  imaginative  Ideas  coupled 
with  practical  action.  We  ought.  In  short,  to 
be  more  attuned  to  what  the  people  who  make 
up  our  business  environment  want  from  us. 

Everyone  of  us  knows  that  the  public  de- 
mands for  cleaner  air  and  water  are  sincere 
and  deep-seated.  In  the  States  there  Is  al- 
ready good  evidence  that  the  anti-war  fervor 
will  soon  focus  on  antl-pollutlon  goals.  Re- 
cently at  a  footbaU  rally  at  the  University  of 
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Ca:..':Tr.:a  i  cheer  went  up  'We  want  out  oJ 
Vieinam.  «e  want  to  end  pollution,  and  we 
wan:  to  beat  Stinford  "  While  'Three  cheers 
for  so-iind-so  may  be  easier  to  pronounce 
'.lie  me.ssage3  of  todays  generation  come 
ihruugh  sharp  and  clear 

In  short  we  cannot  rest  comfortably  about 
the  f-.::\!re  of  o-.ir  industry  There  .^.re  ron- 
stant  as  well  as  cJianglu?  challenges  to  the 
viabiliTv  of  our  industry  I  believe  that  the 
lnia({>'  of  '.lie  mining  Indus; rv  has  grown  out 
of  a  .'ftiljre  i'  recognize  the  rapid  chan;;e 
.iiid  «-vjlutlor.  of  society's  desire  before  they 
became  demands  The  rosy  picture  painted 
by  ln.-re,ijet:  demand  niust  not  blind  us  to 
t.".e  problems  a.'ieid  as  It  has  done  so  fre- 
q  lently  ;n  our  cyclical  past 

If  wo  have  the  capacity  for  an  Early  Warn- 
\ni  Sv'.tem  what  would  It  be  telling  us  no*'' 
I  tnin<  'he  message  is  t'*o-fold 

P.r  :  we  must  improve  the  niininij  proc- 
ess m  t  iday  s  context — in  other  words.  <m  if 
15  We  must  Identify  and  denne  the  prob- 
lems  and  '!;en   move  to  improve  tn-'m 

Second,  and  here  Is  where  the  Early  Warn- 
ing S\  -'em  really  begins  ro  function,  wt- 
must  approach  the  minmp  process  from  the 
p)::it  of  view  of  wha*  it  i^'juld  be  We  must 
attack  :ae  roots  of  the  problems  and  go  far 
beyond  what  ha.s  in  the  past  been  -oiisldered 
i^  normal  research  These  c  nsiderations  ap- 
ply :o  all  phages  of  the  mln.ii':;  cycU- 

In  a  se..se  these  tw  approaches  might  be 
clt> scribed     hi 5   .vay 

Frit    whi.t   Che   industry  can  do  by   Itself 
Serond     what    the    industry,    government, 
and    the    acajemlc    community    can    do    to- 
gether 

There  is  raountln^  pressure  in  the  States 
to  develop  the  breeding  ground  for  the  sec- 
ond— coopera'lve-  approach  What  that  pro- 
posal foresees  is  •he  development  of  a  "Sys- 
tems .Approarh  not  unllKe  the  overall  ef- 
f  irt  ;ha-  has  made  the  Apollo  ftights.  to  the 
moon  po.olble  And  again,  not  unlike  the 
moon  eSon.  it  will  involve  research  and 
monies  that  lud:\ Idual  companle.->  flna  im- 
pj&s.ble  to  all  icate- 

Presently  our  government  spends  at  least 
SI 50  million  a  year  on  development  of  civil- 
ian nuclear  reactors  One  United  states  Sen- 
ator has  suggested  that  a  third  of  that 
amo,.:it  spent  iver  the  next  ten  years  would 
fully  develop  the  energy  potential  of  coal 

What  would  a  Systems  Approach  to  coal 
eiiia.l''  Buoicaily  it  mean.s  that  we  Aould  ac- 
cept as  common  goals  the  need  to  produce. 
tran-.p)ort.  and  use  coal  at  low  cost,  m  high 
volun.e  and  with  minimal  threats  to  the  na- 
tion s  environment  and  the  ludosiry  s  own 
workers 

It  rejects  the  notion  that  a  problem  like 
mine  saiety  is  the  luevitable  result  of  Indus- 
trialisation. It  recognl/es  such  problems  as 
the  byproduct  of  paat  technology 

Wh;  a  Systems  Approach^  I  believe  that 
this  IS  no  time  to  settle  into  a  comfortable 
and  carefree  marriage  with  electric  power  At 
8<ime  point  this  market  will  be  largely  occu- 
pied by  a'omic  generation  Thus,  our  real 
challenge  :.^  in  the  area  of  converslca  to 
liquid  and  gaoeous  fuels  and  we  must  be 
working  harder  m  that  direction 

Bu-  this  IS  no  time  to  think  in  terms  of 
oa"  problem  and  one  solution  If,  for  ex- 
ample, we  take  the  problem  of  mine  safety, 
we  could  approach  it  two  ways  in  terms  of 
present  technological  opportunities  or  in 
terms  of  developing  a  whole  new  mining  sys- 
teru  The  ?.rst  produces  interim  solution.-. 
■Ahich  are  subject  to  change  The  second  as- 
sumes '.hat  inherently  safe  systems  can  be 
developed  if  -we  are  willing  to  rethink  the 
process  and  have  the  money  to  do  so  The 
first  assumes  that  mining  technology  Is  evo- 
lutionary ar.d  not  subject  to  pre-planning 
The  second  says  that  technology  can  be  di- 
rected 

But    mine    safety    U   only   one    vital    issue 
which  an  Early  Warning  System  would  have 
alerted  us  to  Other  crucial  problems  Include 
1.  Pollution  abatement 


2.  Our  ability  to  Improve  working  condi- 
tions 

3  The  recruitment  of  more  supervisors 
and  managers  in  the  industry 

Let  s  take  them  in  that  order  First,  the  pol- 
lution issue  The  plain  lact  is  that  the  quality 
of  our  Uvea  Is  bringing  u;.  Into  claser  contac" 
with  our  outdoor  environment  We  are  no 
longer  quite  so  dedicated  to  our  .'ofcs  as  were 
our  grandfathers  or  rur  frtthers  We  achieve  h 
higher  degree  of  material  security  at  a  fairlv 
earlv  age  Suddenly  we  find  outdixT  pursuits 
open  to  us  in  a  way  that  was  not  previouslv 
known,  whether  it  be  m  golfing.  SAlmminK' 
boating  or  tlshmg  Lach  act!'. liy  brings  us  In 
closer  contact  with  nature  Each  ntakes  us 
more  aware  of  the  increasing  iis-^ault  on  the 
environmental  quality  of  ciur  lues— be  it  In 
the  city  or  a  favorite  weekend  retreat  That 
IS  whv  pollution  abatement  mu.st  lead  anv 
list  01  environmental  factors  that  RtTect  each 
of  us  and  our  industry 

From  one  coast  of  A.-^iieriia  to  the  'ither 
there  has  been  a  so-called  new  lAa^e  ..  pe<i- 
ple — of  conserv atlonlst.s  and  environmental- 
ists turning  tc:  action  programs  A  co-Iouuder 
of  the  'Vippeo  movement  put  it  this  vkay 
"There  is  a  role  for  evervb<xly  in  ecology 
Unlversltv  students  are  writing  and  distribut- 
ing environmental  newsletters  What  Is  al- 
ready lost  in  the  antl-poUulion  fren/y  i.s  a 
realization  that  industry  liaelf  is  a  major 
Mctirn  of  the  pollution  problem  It  Is  an 
economic  liability  to  us  We  must  not  Uxs«  the 
perspective  that  industry  can  be  a  major 
contributor  to  the  sol'utlon  of  the  problem, 
tut  \*e  cannot  alone  solve  the  problem 

One  exaniple  is  vn  rth  a  plethora  of  cfm- 
Jecture  itverv  .^nlerlcan  .should  be  entitled 
to  one  pomp<.>us  state.iient  before  anv  British 
audience  I  Lets  turn  around  the  cr.es  f  r 
ending  sulfur  dioxide  emlst.ons  Today  s 
sli>gan  IS  simple  M>re  energy'  The  publlc 
demands  i'  but  we  in  the  coal  Industry  are  as 
shy  as  babes  m  the  woods  atxnit  con- 
sequences 

The  great  blackout  of  the  Atlantic  states 
a  few  vears  ag  >  produced  more  than  Us  share 
of  vehement  pro'esrs  But  they  all  sang  the 
same  tune  The  elerrrlc  ut.luies  had  failed 
their  publics  No  one  observed  that  in  many 
cases  the  publics  had  failed  their  industry 
New  sites  for  generating  facilities  had  been 
re  ected  bv  the  public  Pollution—  be  it  SO 
or  nuclear  waste — had  to  be  kept  out  of  the 
--'I'lurbf:  90  sHld  the  suburbanites  .Mterna- 
tl'.es  were  not  mentioned — much  le.ss  con- 
sidered Now.  I  grant  vnu  perspective  is  sel- 
dom a  stable  thing  But  someone  had  better 
start  working  to  make  it  more  stahie 

It  Is  nearly  impxisslble  to  predict  accu- 
rately fuel  and  energy  aviillabllltv  and  re- 
quirements, technological  advances  or  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  acceptability  over 
the  next  bO  years  However,  some  significant 
trends  ran  be  identified,  and  coal  Is  very 
much  a  part  of  them 

1  The  U  S  Federal  Power  Comnil.sslon  now 
?'ates  that  the  1970  requirement  Including 
reasj^nabie  reserves  for  electrical  (reneratlng 
capacity  Is  nearly  :J44  million  kw  This  re- 
quirement Is  expected  to  nearly  double  by 
1&80  and  exceed  1  25  billion  kw  in  1990. 

2  There  ;s  an  upper  limit  to  the  amount 
of  energy  generation  that  can  be  accommo- 
dated Stme  factors  m\Mt  cause  a  decline  In 
growth  For  example  ai  Heat  rejection- 
since  Ultimately  all  fuel  used  ends  up  as 
heat  given  up  to  man's  environment,  we  shall 
one  day  perhaps  In  the  twenty-first  century, 
reach  the  point  where  continued  Increase  In 
energy  consumption  will  dramatically  change 
'he  earth's  temf)erature  (bi  Pollutant  build- 
up— as  with  heat  rejection,  even  allowing  for 
the  m  «t  advanced  control  methods,  the  alow 
increase  in  concentration  of  materials  ejected 
Into  man's  environment  during  energy  gen- 
eration will  ultimately  result  In  the  need  to 
curtail  expansion  1  c  1  Space  limitation — 
local  problems  with  cooling  water,  air  pollu- 
tion, and  plant  siting  1  and  transmission  sys- 


tems) are  even  now  becoming  inhibiting  fac- 
tors  in   the  growth   of  energy   generation. 

3  Fuel  availability  and  use  patterns  are 
dependent  upon  supply  and  certain  techni- 
cal developments  Projections  indicate  a  re- 
duced availability  of  natural  gas  supplies  in 
the  United  States  within  20  years  and  petro- 
leum product*  In  30  years. 

Nuclear  generation  is  growing  but  not  as 
rapidly  as  previously  expected  It  will  not 
account  for  a  major  pwrilon  of  the  energy 
generation  for  another  30  years. 

If  we  begin  to  think  in  terms  of  energy 
alternatives  in  conjunction  with  anti-poUu- 
tlon  alternatives,  we  will  have  made  a  major 
step  forward  in  viewing  the  quality  of  our 
lives  in  proper  perspective  The  same  type  of 
analysis  will  apply  to  our  other  mining  needs. 
As  still  Another  example,  -.afety  of  our 
employees  l^.a-s  prompted  a  new  mine  and 
safety  bill  to  be  adopted  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Stales  Having  participated  ac- 
tively in  drafting  the  legislation.  I  believe 
we  have  run  out  of  the  time  for  passive 
Compliance.  It  is  a  time  of  aggressive  pro- 
grams 

And,  even  beyond  the  Intrinsic  value  of 
the  progrii.tis  themselves  there  Is  the  need 
for  progress  as  an  incentive  to  find  the  best 
supervisors  and  the  be.st  managers  for  our 
industry  Recruitment  depends  upon  a  turn- 
around In  public  opinion  as  much  as  a  turn- 
around m  the  need  for  the  product — neither 
Is  accidental  both  are  the  result  of  intensive 
and  well  planned  work 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  mining 
industries  have  lost  some  of  'heir  glamour 
as  career  opportunities  The  fact  that  you 
and  I  know  that  the  glamour  is  basically 
still  here  doesn't  mean  that  others  have  the 
same  insight.  You  and  I  can  predict  that 
through  expanded  and  imaginative  research 
efforts  we  will  re.ich  the  point  of  Ilquldfactlon 
and  gaseous  ct)n version — at  least  by  the  time 
that  nuclear  power  Is  available  In  realistic 
quantities  at  down  to  earth  prices  We  are 
looking  ahead  to  an  Innovative  time  In  our 
industry — a  time  when  we  move  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  ahead  of  public  opinion.  But 
so  far  we  have  failed  to  communicate  that 
story 

We  are  looking  ahead  to  new  communica- 
tion systems  from  mine  to  surface,  to  new 
roof  support  systems,  to  Innovations  In  long 
wall  systems  and  to  high  velocity  hydraulic 
mining  Each  and  every  one  of  these  develop- 
ments could  be  part  of  a  Systems  Approach 
to  this  Industry. 

In  short,  we  face  the  need  to  Improve 
the  image  of  the  industry  so  that  It  will  more 
accurately  reflect  the  modern  conduct  of 
our  activities  X  think  that  Improvement 
could  be  more  systematic  than  It  Is  at  pre- 
sent Certainly  image  and  conduct  are  not 
divisible  If  our  conduct  is  found  wanting, 
no  skillful  public  relations  man  will  be 
able  to  put  our  house  In  order.  But,  if  our 
Image  is  negligible,  we  may  find  ourselves 
incapable  of  progress  We  have  the  capacity 
to  do  part  of  the  Job  To  achieve  the  best 
resultd  we  will  need  the  commitment  and 
the  help  that  can  be  provided  by  govern- 
ment and  the  academic  communltv  Joining 
our  partnership  Today  we  think  of  thobc 
other  two  forces  as  providing  the  demands 
on  our  conduct  as  an  Industry.  With  a  new 
orientation.  I  believe  they  can  share  the  op- 
portunities of  our  industry  As  for  the  re- 
sponsibilities, you  will  find  as  a  playwright 
once  observed  "The  fault  Is  not  In  our  stars 
but  in  ourselves  "  I  see  no  reason  to  be  stingy 
about  sharing  those  responsibilities  with  our 
publics — be  they  consumers  or  academicians 
or  government  leaders  I  do  believe  that  In  an 
age  when  satellites  (111  the  skies,  when  the 
President  talks  to  the  moon,  when  computers 
speak  and  lasers  flash,  that  we.  In  the  energy 
industry,  can  achieve  goals  undreamed  of 
by  our  fathers.  I  know  we  have  the  capacity, 
I  trust  we  have  the  determination. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION   OF    MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESERV.^TION  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PrejSident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

Tl^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

Tlie  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  tS.  15201  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  certain  combinations  and  ar- 
rangements necessary  for  the  survival  of 
failing  newspapers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor,  so  that  I  may  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ^LANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  ui:aninious  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ViCE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ALANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  for  yielding. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  S. 
1520  we  ha\e  a  bill  which,  as  amended, 
has  for  \U  purpose  the  granting  of  lim- 
ited anti-tiTist  exemptions  to  past  agree- 
ments which  meet  the  tests  of  this  bill 
and  to  make  available  this  method  of 
insuring  newspaper  stability  to  other 
newspapers  in  danger  of  financial  col- 
laose.  after  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Before  I  ---g  into  the  history  and  the 
circunittan  e.-  that  gave  rise  to  this  leg- 
islation. I  5hould  like  to  recall  to  the 
Senate  the  fact  that  it  was  the  one-time 
senior  Senator,  foi-  many,  many  years, 
from  the  State  of  Arizona  who  intro- 
duced this  bill  3  years  ago.  It  was  Sen- 
ator Hcydcn  who  introduced,  sponsored, 
and  advocated  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation.  It  was  not  completed  before 
he  left  the  Senate  and  retired  to  his 
well-earned  re.st  after  his  wonderful  and 


very  fruitful  career  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress for  so  many  years. 

However,  the  occasion  for  this  bill  and 
for  legislation  in  tills  direction  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  heavy  fatalities  in  the 
field  of  newspapers.  The  statistics  are  to 
be  found  in  the  report.  I  shall  not  detail 
them  at  this  time.  It  became  increasingly 
clear,  however,  as  time  went  on,  that 
unless  some  steps  were  taken  to  effec- 
tively deal  with  the  economics  and  the 
financing  of  newspapers,  many  more 
would  drop  by  the  wayside  and  would 
be  completely  obliterated. 

A  number  of  factors  entered  into  this 
situation.  One  was  the  spiraling  of  labor 
cost  increases.  Another  was  the  greatly 
increased  cost  for  the  replacement  of 
machinery  and  equipment.  StUl  another 
was  the  substantially  increased  cost  of 
newsprint  and  other  materials  necessary. 
The  fourth  factor  wsis  the  tremendous 
growth  of  suburban  newspapers,  regional 
editions  of  national  magazines,  and  the 
growth  of  radio  and  television  as  major 
media  of  communication. 

These  forces  of  competition,  of  course, 
actually  worked  hand  in  hand  toward 
the  elimination  of  many  newspapers. 

In  due  time,  and  starting  in  about  1933, 
there  was  an  effort  by  newspapers  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  to  enter 
into  joint  printing  and  publication  ar- 
rangements with  one  another.  The  nor- 
mal situation  would  be  one  where  there 
was  a  strong  newspaper,  and  a  second  or 
third  newspaper  was  in  rapidly  failing 
circumstances.  The  economic  curve  that 
was  drawn  showed  that  as  soon  as  they 
entered  below  a  certain  percentage  of 
circulation  and  of  advertising  in  a  given 
community,  as  compared  with  the  com- 
petitor, then  the  die  was  cast  and  the 
boat  would  have  reached  that  part  of  the 
stream  where  the  pull  of  the  waterfall 
would  inevitably  take  it  down. 

Instead  of  suffering  that  fate,  agree- 
ments and  arrangements  were  made  be- 
tween newspapers  for  operating  situ- 
ations. Two  newspttipers  would  be  pub- 
lished with  the  same  equipment,  lodged 
in  the  same  building,  but  not  in  the  same 
quarters.  They  would  not  use  the  same 
news-gathering  and  editorial  policies, 
but  would  otherwise  join  their  resources, 
which,  again,  are  detailed  in  the  report 
and  in  the  testimony. 

This  process  started  back  in  1933,  in 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  Then  it  proceeded 
in  some  21  cities  in  which  two  news- 
paper voices  were  able  to  survive  by 
reason  of  this  type  of  arrangement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list 
of  those  cities  which  I  submit  for  that 
purpose  be  printed  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Cities  Wrrn  Joint  Operattng  Arkangements 
AND   Dates   Entered   Into 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico;  1933. 

El  Paso,  Texas;  1936. 

NashvUle,  Tennessee;   1937. 

EvansvlUe,  Indiana;  1938. 

Tucson,  Arizona;  1940. 

Tulsa.  Oklahoma:  1941. 

Madison,  Wisconsin;  1948. 

Port  Wayne,  Indiana:  1950. 

Bristol.  Tennessee-Virginia;   1950. 

Birmingham,  Alabama:  1950. 

Lincoln,  Nebraska;  1950^ 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  1953. 


Shreveport,  Louisiana;  1953. 
Pranklin-OU  City,  Pennsylvania;   1956. 
Knoxvllle,  Tennessee;  1957. 
Charleston,  West  Virginia;   1958. 
Columbus,  Ohio;  1959. 
St.  Lotiis,  Missouri;   1959. 
Plttaburgh,  Pennsylvania;  1961. 
Honolulu,  Hawaii;  1962. 
San  Francisco,  CalUCHnla;  1965. 
Miami,  Florida;  1966. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
long  time — almost  a  third  of  a  century — 
these  arrangements  were  either  approved 
by  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  or  were  acquiesced 
in.  They  were  noted.  They  were  observed. 
The  Division  was  either  notified  or  knew 
of  this  arrangement,  and  there  was 
either  approval — express  or  implied — or 
acquiescence  in  this  type  of  arrange- 
ment. 

Upon  the  basis  of  those  arrangements, 
vast  sums  of  money  were  invested.  They 
were  invested,  first  of  all,  in  buildings 
that  would  house  two  newspapers.  They 
were  invested  in  the  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  new  press  and  equifwnent. 

Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  in  1964,  the 
Department  of  Justice  filed  a  lawsuit 
against  the  two  newspapers  in  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  and  said,  "Regardless  of  what  the 
attitude  and  policy  and  •view  has  been 
in  the  Department  of  Justice,  we  are 
suing  under  the  antitrust  statutes  and 
we  want  to  put  you  out  of  business  under 
this  arrangement." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  often  said  that  the 
king  can  do  no  wrong.  But  I  believe  that 
in  this  country  we  have  long,  long  ago 
determined  that  the  Government  should 
not  use  its  majesty,  its  power,  and  its 
prerogatives  in  a  way  that  would  visit 
great  inequity,  hardship,  and  vast  change 
on  the  media  of  this  country,  in  a  way 
that  would  be  highly  detrimental. 

It  is  for  that  purpose  that,  in  the  bin, 
we  have  Included  a  declaration  of  policy, 
which  declares  that  it  is  the  public  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  preserve  the  pub- 
lication of  newspapers  in  any  city,  com- 
munity, or  metropolitan  area  where  a 
joint  operating  arrangement  has  been  or 
may  be  entered  into  because  of  economic 
distress. 

The  bill  as  originally  filed  was  quite 
sweeping.  In  its  section  4,  for  example,  it 
would  have  exempted  all  existing  ar- 
rangements and  all  future  arrangements 
of  this  type  from  the  operation  of  the 
antitrust  law. 

That  was  considered,  in  due  course,  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as  being 
too  sweeping,  as  too  broad;  and  there- 
fore it  wEis  modified,  as  will  be  found  in 
the  present  sections  4(a)  and  4(b)  on 
page  4  of  the  bill  that  was  filed  here  on 
November  18,  1969,  and  also  in  section 
4(c)  of  the  original  biU. 

In  another  respect,  there  was  the  mat- 
ter of  pending  lawsuits,  and  the  ability 
to  institute  and  prosecute  lawsuits  seek- 
ing treble  damages  against  several  news- 
papers on  siccount  of  the  restraint  of 
trade,  and  so  on;  and  the  problem  arose 
as  to  what  we  should  do  with  those. 
Among  those  of  us  who  drew  the  original 
bill,  there  were  those  who  favored  it — 
and  Senator  Hayden  was  among  them — 
who  said  that  all  lawsuits  based  upon  this 
situation  should  be  barred.  That  was  on 
the  basis  that  certainly  the  newspapers 
that  had  entered  into  such  arrangements 
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were  warranted  In  going  ahead  as  they 
did.  on  the  basis  of  either  express  or  Im- 
phed  approval  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, or  their  acquiescence  In  this  sllu- 
auon.  and  it  would  be  inequitable  for  any 
lawsuits  to  be  insututed  on  that  account 
Now  that  has  been  modified  in  the  bill 
which  IS  before  us.  Mr  President  It  has 
been  modified  to  this  extent;  That  law- 
suits now  pending  wiU  not  be  interfered 
wntn.  but  any  additional  lawsuits  brought 
from  now  on  would  be  barred  It  Ls  hoped, 
however,  that  the  efTective  dat*  of  such 
a  policy  and  such  a  prohibition  of  further 
lawsmus  will  be  moved  from  uic  date  of 
enacunent  back  to  November  4.  when 
this  amendment  was  tir.>i  adopted  in  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  lor  li.e  ob- 
vious reason  that  unless  that  is  done, 
there  could  well  be.  and  there  is  a  likeli- 
hood that  there  will  be.  a  plethora  of  law- 
suits filed,  even  If  there  Is  no  cause  of 
action,  much  to  the  distress  of  situations 
which  would  be  cletrunentaliy  aflected 
That  will  be  the  subject  of  an  amend- 
ment which  we  will  get  to  in  gvxid  time; 
and  It  IS  my  hope  that  the  situation  wili 
be  takea  care  of  in  that  fashion  There 
will  also  be  an  amendment  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  class  en  whose  behalf  a  lawsuit 
now  pending  was  brought 

We  believe  that,  with  perhaps  some 
additional  amendments  of  a  clarlfyini; 
nature  the  bill  is  a  i^ood  one,  and  has 
for  Its  purpose  the  achievement  of  a 
national  policy  which  would  be  very- 
beneficial. 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr  HRUSKA  One  more  observation; 
then  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield. 

We  pride  ourselves  on  a  free  press  in 
th.s  country.  Mr  President.  But  there 
have  been  sliackles— in  fact,  shackles  is 
a  mild  term— there  has  been  oblivion 
suffered  by  hundreds  of  newspapers  in 
the  last  30  or  35  years.  Unless  this  bill 
Is  passed,  we  are  apt  to  witness  tne  dis- 
appearance of  at  least  these  44  news- 
papers which  are  now  under  the  protec- 
tion and  operation  of  these  arrange- 
ments It  would  b*'  a  sad  day  Indeed  If 
those  separate  editorial  voices  were 
stilled,  if  the  picture  as  we  now  know  it. 
a*  restricted  and  as  shrunk  as  it  is.  were 
made  even  w  orse 

It  ;s  mv  earnest  hope  that  the  bill  will 
be  promptly  pa.^.sed.  with  these  few 
amendments  to  be  submitted  In  due  time, 
which  I  hope  will  not  be  resisted  by  those 
who  have  been  successful  in  eetting 
their  amendments  attached  to  the  bill. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  referred  to  an  amendment  of 
section  4  of  the  bill  This  amendment  as 
I  understand  was  proposed  by  the 
committee 

Mr    HRUSKA    Yes.  that  Is  right 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimou"^  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendment  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc  and  that  the  bill  as 
thus  amended  be  considered  as  origmad 
text  for  purpo.v  of  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection'' 

Mr  INOUYE  I  have  no  objection 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr  ELLENDER  Going  back  to  sec- 
tion 4,  under  'b'.  It  is  stated; 

It  shall  be  unla*ful  for  any  person  to 
propose,  enter  mio.  ^wrlorm,  or  enforce  n 
Joint  operating  arrangement,  not  already  in 
effect.  e.<cept  with  the  prior  written  consent 
or  the  Attorney  General — 

Ai'.d  so  forth. 

As  I  Interpret  that  language,  it  means 
that  any  newspapers  that  are  now  oper- 
ating, let  us  say.  with  separate  editorial 
stafls.  but  using  the  same  presses,  will 
remain  ui  business  and  will  not  be  af- 
fected at  all  by   this  legLsIation? 

Mr  HRUSKA  That  Is  correct,  and 
that  is  covered  m  section  4'ai,  as  the 
Senator  will  remember  from  his  reading 
of  that  section 

Mr  ELLENDER  Yes  Does  it  in  any 
manner  affect  any  of  those  newspapers 
that  own,  let  us  say,  a  television  or  a 
radio  station? 

Mr  HRUSKA  No.  it  doe.s  not  But  I 
might  say  ^3  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that  an  a:nendment  is  pendi:-.E — which 
is.  as  I  understand,  spon.sored  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Haunpshire  'Mr.  McIn- 
7YRE' — the  purpaiie  of  which  would  be 
to  put  that  prohibition  into  the  bill. 

Mr  ELLENDER  I  understand  that 
that  a.Tiendment  Is  printed 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  But  the  bill  as  it  Is  be- 
fore the  Senate  as  original  text  now  does 
not  include  any  such  prohibition 

Mr    ELLENDER    The  committee  does 
not  ci\dorse  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Hamp.shire? 
Mr  HP.USKA  That  Is  correct 
Mr   EIXENDER    Have  there  been  anj- 
hearing's  on  that  amendment '' 

Mr  HRUSKA  Nat  tiiat  ame.'idment. 
There  have  been  some  hearings  on  gen- 
eral holdings  of  newspaper  companies, 
but  we  had  not  considered  the  particular 
approach  included  In  the  amendment 
proposed  by  tJ^.e  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire. 

It  seems  to  n^.embers  of  the  commlt- 
tee--certain!y  to  this  Senator— that  be- 
cause that  ^ubiect  is  so  far  reaching  and 
would  ^ave  such  a  big  impact,  and  Is 
based  -ipon  ether  considerations  than  are 
found  in  this  bill  and  In  the  thrust  of 
this  le^jislation,  that  amendment  should 
be  defeaUd 

Mr  FLLi-NDER  That  wa.s  what  I  was 
gomk'  to  a.-k  the  distlntui-lied  Senator. 
It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  commltU»e  or 
of  the  m.anaf-er  of  the  bill,  to  oppose 
that  amendment '' 

Mr  HRUSKA  The  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii can  speak  for  him.self  but  this  Sen- 
ator will  viHorously  resist  it 

Mr  ELLENDER  I  assimie  the  Sen- 
at)r  from  Hawaii  will  follow  through 
with  that  In  fact.  I  hope  sn.  because  I 
doubt  that  sufficient  consideration  has 
been  given  to  the  matter 

Mr  HRUSKA  Tiie  Senator  L^  abso- 
lutely correct  It  would  not  be  sound 
legislative  policy  to  get  into  that  vast 
subject  on  the  ba.iis  of  the  information 
we  now  have 

M-  ELLENDER  Tlie  Senator  has 
stated  that  tlie  record  shows  that  news- 
papers in  22  cities  now  opei-ating  in  such 
a  manner  will  not  be  afTected:  that  is. 
where  there  has  been  an  agreement  en- 
tered into,  r-stabllshed  between  certain 
newspapers  that  have  different  editors 


and  editorial  writers,  and  so  forth,  but 
ha\e  found  it  economically  feasible  and 
proper  to  have  their  newspapers  printed 
on  the  same  presses,  sharing  the  ex- 
t)enses  of  the  printing. 

Mr  HRUSKA  That  is  right. 
Mr    ELLENDER    That  could  be  con- 
tinued'' 

Mr.   HRUSKA.  Thoy  would  continue 
as  they  have  heretofore  operated 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr  HRUSKA.  I  yield  the  tloor. 
Mr  FANNIN  Mr.  Piesldent,  as  one  of 
the  original  sponsors  of  S  1520,  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act.  I  am  most 
pleased  that  It  has  been  favorably  re- 
ported b\  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee after  extensive  hcaruigs  by  the  An- 
titrust Subcommittee,  and  I  would  hope, 
the  Senate  will  pass  this  landmark  leg- 
islation today 

I  originally  joined  with  my  former 
colleague,  the  then  beloved  dean  of  the 
Senate.  Senator  Carl  Hayden,  in  in- 
troducing during  the  90th  Congress  S. 
1312.  the  predecessor  to  the  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act  With  several  of  our 
colleagues,  we  introduced  that  bill  be- 
cause of  the  action  brought  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  against  the  tv.o  news- 
papers in  Tucson.  Ariz  ,  .seeking  to  break 
apart  a  joint  operating  arrangement 
whicli  had  existed  there  for  over  25 
years  In  that  case,  the  Ant!tru-st  Divi- 
sion had  challenged  what  before  had 
been  considered  to  be  a  proper  arrange- 
ment, a  commercial  merger  which  re- 
tained two  separate  and  competing  news 
and  editorial  voices  Similar  joint  op- 
erating arrangements  have  been  in  ex- 
istence since  1933.  and  now  are  In  effect 
in  some  22  major  cities  Their  existence 
hi,d  been  kno-An  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  to  the  Congress,  and  no  one 
had  questioned  the.r  legality  or  propri- 
ety bf'fore  the  action  in  Tucson. 

We  from  Arizona  were  Immediately 
concerned  bt cause  we  had  been  advised 
that  the  two  papers  in  Tucson  could  not 
both  exist  if  thty  were  forced  into  com- 
mercial as  well  as  editorial  competition. 
Then  the  attorneys  for  the  Antitrust  Di- 
vision let  It  be  known  that  Tucson  was  a 
test  case,  and  that  they  intended  to  brine 
like  actions  against  the  other  21  cities 
with  joint  operating  arrangements  if  they 
were  successful  :n  their  case  in  Tucson. 
This  danger  was  apparent  to  a  number 
of  oar  colleagues  who  joined  us  in  spon- 
soring S  1312  in  the  last  Congre.ss  and 
S   1520  on  March  12  of  this  year 

Mr  President,  the  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly Fubommittoe  of  the  Judiciai-y 
Committer  held  21  days  of  hearings  in 
the  90th  Congress  and  3  days  cf  hearings 
this  year  on  this  legi.-lation.  All  .sides 
have  been  heard  from  and  I  feel  that  I 
ccin  safely  state  that  the  case  made  for 
this  legislation  i--"  overwhelmine. 

S  1520  was  introduced,  with  25  spon- 
:^^ors.  just  2  days  after  the  Sutireme 
Court's  deci.-ion  in  Citizen  Publishing  Co. 
against  United  States,  becau.se  the 
Court's  decision  made  it  eminently  clear 
that  the  exutence  of  22  papers  was  in 
immediate  danger.  We  introduced  this 
bill  to  Cijrrect  the  law  and  thereby  reveise 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  we  have  since 
been  joined  by  eight  additional  sponsors 
and  have  been  heartened  by  the  favor- 
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able  consideration  given  this  bill  by  the 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  and  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

The  Newspaper  Preservation  Act  over- 
rules the  Supreme  Court  by  changing 
the  antitrust  laws  in  two  areas.  First,  it 
provides  recognition  in  the  law  for  a 
commercial  merger  by  two  newspapers, 
at  least  one  of  which  was  in  a  failing 
condition,  with  the  preservation  of  two 
separate  and  competing  news  voices.  Sec- 
ond, it  provides  a  definition  as  to  when  a 
newspaper  is  "failing."  and  thereby 
amends  the  judicially  created  "failing 
company  '  doctrine.  The  changes  made  in 
the  antitrust  laws,  therefore,  have  a  lim- 
ited scope  and  do  damage  to  the  intent 
and  purpo.'=es  of  the  antitrust  laws.  In 
fact,  the  bill  is  consistent  with  the  anti- 
trust laws  by  preserving  the  only  comE>e- 
tition  which  can  exist — and  that  is  a 
competition  in  news  and  editorial  news. 
Such  competition  is  vital  to  our  Republic. 
As  that  eminent  jurist,  Learned  Hand, 
said  of  the  press: 

I:  serves  one  of  the  most  vital  of  all  gen- 
eral interests,  the  dlsjeniinatlon  of  news 
from  as  many  dlfTerent  sources,  and  with 
as  many  different  facets  and  colors  as  is  pos- 
sible "That  interest  Is  closely  akin  to.  II 
Indeed  it  Is  not  the  same  as.  the  Interest 
protected  by  the  first  amendment:  It  pre- 
suppesed  that  right  ccncluslons  are  more 
liKely  TO  be  gathered  out  of  a  multitude  of 
tongues  than  through  any  kind  of  authori- 
tative selection  To  many  this  Is,  and  always 
will  be.  follv.  but  we  have  staked  upon  It 
our  all 

Today,   however,   we  must  sadly  ac- 

^       knowledge  that  the  number  of  newspaper 

I  3       voices  has  been  decreasiiig  in  oiir  majo» 

*<       metropolitan     areas.    The    competition 

from   radio,   television,   magazines,   and 

other  media   have  steadily   diminished 

the  diversity  in  the  printed  press  we  had 

so  long  cherished. 

Mr.  President,  the  enactment  of  S.1520 
Is  absolutely  essential  If  we  are  to  fore- 
stall the  continued  diminution  of  sep- 
arate voices.  R-ght  now-,  22  papers  in  22 
cities  hang  in  the  balance  and  we  must 
act  to  preserve  them.  The  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  the  Tucson  case  Is 
nothing  less  than  an  epitaph  for  22 
points  of  view. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  note  that  this 
bill  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  It  Is  sponsored 
by  Republicans  and  Democrats,  and  from 
eve.y  shade  of  political  opinion  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
Tlie  newspapers  involved  cover  this 
broad  range  of  views.  Moreover,  past 
Joint  operating  arrangements,  dating 
back  to  1933.  have  been  entered  into  dur- 
ing Dem'ocratic  and  Republican  admini- 
strations, and  were  well  known  to  At- 
torneys General  of  both  parties. 

I  am  gratified,  Mr.  Piesldent,  to  note 
that  the  present  administration  has  de- 
termined to  support  this  legislation. 

The  issue  before  us  is  clear.  By  cor- 
recting the  law  in  the  two  pxarticulars  I 
just  mentioned — as  to  commercial  merg- 
ers and  the  definition  of  a  failing  news- 
paper— we  can  undo  the  damage  done  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Tucson  case. 
We  can  maintain  separate  news  and  edi- 
torial voices  in  the  22  cities  where  joint 
op>erating  arrangements  now  exist. 

Tucson  has  two  papers,  presenting  two 
diverse    points    of    view.    Carl    Hayden 


stated  in  support  of  this  legislation,  and 
I  agree  with  what  he  said : 

Their  different  philosophical  positions  do 
not  enable  both  papers  to  endorse  me  or  my 
point  of  view.  But  that,  too.  is  in  the  broad 
public  Interest.  All  sides  of  a  question  must 
be  available  to  the  public. 

In  concluding.  I  can  only  tell  the  Sen- 
ate that  if  the  two  papers  in  Tucson,  the 
Citizen  and  the  Star,  are  forced  apart, 
only  one  caji  untimately  survive.  The 
people  of  Tucson  would  be  the  losers  if 
tnat  should  happen. 

Mr.  President,  1  am  certam  that  the 
Senate  will  pass  the  Newspaper  Preser- 
vation Act,  and  thus  strengthen  and 
maintain  a  free  and  vigorous  press  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
12,  1969,  I  was  joined  by  24  Senators  in 
Introducing  S.  1520,  the  Newspaper  Pres- 
ervation Act.  Since  then,  eight  additional 
Senators  have  joined  as  cosponsors  of 
this  legislation. 

The  bill  was  introduced  2  days  after 
the  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  decision 
of  the  U.S.  District  Court  In  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  and  held,  on  March  10,  1969,  in 
Citizen  Publishing  Co.,  against  United 
States,  that  a  joint  operating  arrange- 
ment between  two  newspapers  In  the 
same  city  constituted  per  se  violations  of 
the  antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  President,  the  obvious  and  clear 
effect  of  the  Supreme  Coiu-t's  decision  on 
newspaper  operations  in  Tucson,  Hono- 
lulu, and  20  other  cities  would  be  to  put 
one  paper  in  each  city,  with  Its  Independ- 
ent news  and  editorial  voice,  out  of  busi- 
ness. That  Is  why  we,  the  sponsors,  joined 
In  offering  a  bill  to  reverse  this  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  correct  the 
law. 

Such  action  was  not  taken  lightly  and 
I  can  assure  the  Senate  that  it  was  not 
taken  without  full  consideration  of  the 
consequences  involved.  The  situation, 
however,  required  corrective  legislation 
In  order  to  protect  and  preserve  the  pub- 
lic interest  in  a  free  and  diverse  press. 
Further,  this  action  conformed  to  the 
procedure  suggested  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  on  this  matter  In  argument  be- 
fore the  Court  that  redress  be  sought 
through  the  Congress. 

Let  me  review  briefly  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  did,  said  why  we  feel  it  nec- 
essary to  correct  the  law  to  accommodate 
joint  newspaper  operations.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  now  Interpreted  the 
antitrust  laws  as  prohibiting  an  agree- 
ment between  two  newspapers  In  the 
same  city,  at  least  one  of  which  was  fail- 
ing, from  entering  into  a  commercial 
merger,  while  maintaining  separate  and 
independent  news  and  editorial  voices. 
The  Court  held  that  the  actions  by  the 
two  F>apers  in  setting  advertising  and 
circulation  rates,  market  allocation,  and 
revenue  pooling  constituted  per  se  vio- 
lations of  the  antitrust  laws.  The  anom- 
aly, however,  is  that  if  the  two  papers  in 
the  same  city  had  fully  merged  and  op- 
erated imder  single  ownership,  then 
such  actions  would  not  be  Ulegal.  The 
one  owner  would  set  his  advertising  and 
circulation  rates  for  both  morning  and 
afternoon  papers,  have  a  reasonable  non- 
compete clause  for  stockholders,  and 
divide  the  profits  in  any  way  he  saw  fit. 


Thus,  one  owner  of  two  papers,  with 
only  one  news  and  editorial  voice.  Is  pre- 
ferred by  the  antitrust  laws  to  a  joint 
operating  arrangement  which  has  com- 
peting editorial  and  news  voices.  No  com- 
petition at  all  Is  preferred  to  competi- 
tion in  the  area  most  vital  to  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government — the  free  in- 
terchange of  Ideas  and  points  of  view. 
Mr.  President,  it  Is  obvious  that  this 
does  not  make  good  sense.  The  first 
amendment  to  our  Constitution  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of  a  free  press,  and 
the  NewsiMiper  Preservation  Act  is  con- 
sistent with  this  by  correcting  the  law 
so  as  to  encourage  the  continuance  of 
editorial  and  news  competition.  While 
preserving  editorial  diversity,  we  are 
making  a  very  limited  exemption  to  the 
antitrust  laws. 

S.  1520  provides  that  these  joint  op- 
erating arrangements — a  commercial 
merger— be  treated  the  same  as  a  full 
merger.  The  newspapers  Involved  would 
still  be  subject  to  the  sam.e  prohibitions 
under  the  antitrust  laws  as  are  appUed 
to  one-owner  situations.  Moreover,  the 
bill  provides  safeguards  against  preda- 
tory practices  by  joint  operators.  The 
exemption  provided  by  S.  1520  is  limited 
In  scope,  but  is  of  tremendous  impor- 
tance In  maintaining  news  and  editorial 
competition. 

The  second  area  in  which  this  bill  af- 
fects the  Supreme  Court's  decision  by 
correcting  the  law  is  in  the  definition  of 
what  constitutes  a  failing  newspaper. 

In  the  Tucson  decision,  the  court  ex- 
tended its  judicially  created  "failing 
com.pany"  doctrine,  generally  appUed  to 
manufacturing  concerns.  The  Court 
held  that  for  a  newspaper  to  be  "fail- 
ing."  it  had  to  meet  all  of  the  following: 
First,  the  paper  had  to  be  facing  hquida- 
tion,  not  just  consistently  losing  money 
over  a  sustained  period  of  time;  second, 
an  attempt  at  reorganization  through  a 
receivership  under  the  bankruptcy  act 
must  have  been  made;  and  third,  an 
attempt  must  have  been  made  to  sell  the 
paper  to  someone  other  than  the  local 
competitor. 

These  criteria  were  not  made  known 
to  the  publishers  when  they  entered  into 
their  arrangements — some  as  long  as  36 
years  ago — and  would  thus  be  ex  post 
facto  and  Inequitable  for  the  existing 
joint  operators. 

A  newspaper  receives  some  75  per- 
cent of  its  revenue  from  advertising,  and 
the  remaining  25  percent  from  circula- 
tion. When  one  paper  obtains  an  edge 
in  circulation,  it  will  attract  advertising 
from  the  other  paper.  That  paper  will 
then  have  to  cut  back  on  news  and  edi- 
torial features,  with  a  resultant  loss  of 
circulation,  which  brings  about  further 
losses  in  advertising.  This  vicious  cycle 
moves  with  increasing  rapidity.  Once 
the  downward  cycle  has  begun,  there  is 
no  opportunity  for  corporate  reorga- 
nizations, or  to  find  a  possible  buyer. 

A  newspaper  has  no  Inventory  or  mer- 
chandise. Once  an  edition  is  printed,  it 
has  a  very  brief  lifespan,  and  then  the 
news  and  advertising  it  carries  become 
obsolete.  The  qualities  of  an  entire  news- 
paper offered  for  sale  are  its  circula- 
tion, which  provides  a  base  for  advertis- 
ers, and  its  sUff.  A  failing  paper  which 
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attempts  to  comply  with  the  conditions 
established  by  the  Supreme  Court  would 
soon  see  a  desertion  by  both  advertisers 
and  staff,  and.  once  a  paper  stops  pub- 
lishing. It  has  neither  circulation,  ad- 
vertisers nor  staff,  and  its  only  value  in 
a  sale  would  be  its  mechanical  equip- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  less  than  reason- 
able to  require  a  newspaper  owner, 
whose  paper  is  losmg  money,  to  con- 
tinue to  invest  money  m  it  until  he.  as 
well  as  the  newspaper,  is  failing.  We 
must  recognize  that  the  number  of  sepa- 
rate editorial  voices  in  our  major  cities 
has  been  decreasmg  at  a  startling  pace 
Cities  which  had  three,  four,  or  five  m- 
dependent  papers  a  few  years  ago  are 
now  lucky  if  there  are  one  or  two  papers 
There  is  no  market  for  independent 
ownership  of  a  failing  newspaper,  and. 
contrary  to  the  hypotheses  raised  by 
seme,  there  are  no  successful  new  en- 
tries of  newspapers  m  these  cities. 

If  as  large  and  powerful  an  organiza- 
tion as  Cowles  could  not  make  a  go  of  it 
in  a  growing  area  like  New  York's  Suf- 
folk Cuuntv.  with  the  Suffolk  Sun.  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  chances  for 
new  metropolitan  daily  newspapers  bem:-; 
started  are  slim  indeed. 

Those  are  the  reasons.  Mr.  Prpsident. 
whv  "  e  nvist  correct  the  situation  cre- 
ated by  the  courus.  These  two  change*  .r. 
the  law.  allowing  for  a  commercial  merg- 
er, and  providing  a  reasonable  defini- 
tion for  a  failing  newspaper,  are  essential 
if  we  are  to  preserve  our  newspapers 

Today  we  have  but  59  cities  remaining 
in  our  Nation  with  more  than  a  saigle 
news  and  editorial  \oice.  Should  this 
legLslation  fail  to  be  enacted  that  num- 
ber wUl  soon  be  reduced  to  37  With 
pnor  approval  from  the  Department  of 
Justice  this  legislation  provides  further 
the  vehicle  for  the  preservation  of  ntwi 
and  editorial  competition  m  any  of  these 
remaining  37  where  it  cannot  otherwise 
survive 

In  1945  there  were  117  cities  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  fully  compelmg  daily 
newspapers  Twenty-five  years  Cirlier  tJie 
residents  m  550  of  our  cities  were  ti.u.^ 
blessed  Should  we  now  by  our  inaction 
reduce  that  number  to  37''  I  hope  not 
and  urge  my  fellow  Senators  therefore 
to  support  this  legislation — to  permit 
our  people  in  theS'C  22  cities  to  continue 
to  exercise  a  tree  choice  and  be  exposed 
to  ftompetmg  views  in  their  seaich  for 
truth  and  knowledge 

Thomas  Jefferson  crce  remarked  th.-t 
if  he  had  a  choice  between  no  newspapers 
and  no  government  he  would  choose  th^ 
latter,  since  he  felt  that  the  f'.ow  of  ldc.i> 
in  the  newspapers  would  keep  as  on  n. 
stable  course  I  do  not  know  if  I  would 
go  quite  that  far.  but  I  am  convinced  th  it 
our  form  of  i?overnment  re<c'.ves  rs 
strength  and  vitality  from  the  interplay 
of  ideas 

I  know  that  in  Honolulu,  we  would  be 
much  the  poorer  if  one  cf  our  two  news- 
papers were  to  go  out  of  bu^ines.s  The 
AdvertLser  and  the  Star  Bulletin  are  both 
excellent  papers,  each  with  its  own  pv^mt 
of  view.  These  two  papers  are  in  a  daily 
competition  In  ideas,  which  is  beneficial 
to  the  public  and  to  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  public.   Yet.   prior  to 


the  present  joint  operating  agreement, 
the  .\dvcrt!-cr  wajs  failin,ii.  It  could  have 
gone  out  cf  business,  or  sold  out  to  its 
competitor.  Instead,  the  two  papers 
entered  into  a  joint  operating  arrange- 
ment in  U62  which  has  preserved  both 
papers 

Mr.  President,  If  this  legislation,  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act.  is  not  en- 
acted, one  of  our  two  papers  will 
die  I  am  advised  that  the  same  will  occur 
in  21  other  cities,  including  other  State 
capitals  .^uch  as  Madison,  Wis  ;  Nash- 
\ille.  Tenn..  Columbus.  Ohio.  Salt  Lake 
City.  Utah.  Lincoln.  Neb  :  and  Cliarles- 
ton.  W.  Va  We  would  all  bp  the  poorer  if 
th;<  were  to  occur 

We  in  tlie  Senate  hcve  a  responsibility 
to  do  the  best  we  can  with  the  situation 
that  confronts  us  The  Newspaper  Pres- 
ervation Act  does  this.  It  is  in  the  public 
interest,  is  consistent  with  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and  docs 
no  hprm  to  but  i.*  al.'^o  ccnsLslent  with 
the  antitrust  laws  by  preserving  es- 
sential competition — compel '.un  in 
tliougiit  and  ideas 

I  uree  the  Senate  to  enact  S.  l.>20.  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinTUished  junior  Senator  from  Ilawan. 
the  primary  sponsor  of  this  bill,  has  well 
stated  the  need  for  this  legislation.  I  rist 
briefly  to  associate  myself  v.  ith  his  re- 
marks. As  members  of  opiX)SUig  i  artits. 
he  and  I  are  in  disagreement  ;n  several 
areas  but  this  legislation  is  matter  which 
crosses  party  lme.<^  and  in  which  we  are 
in  complete  harmony. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  to  S.  1520.  just  as  I 
was  a  cosponsor  to  the  similar  proposal 
offered  In  the  previous  Congress  by  our 
distinguished  former  President  pro  tem- 
pore Mr.  Hayden.  because  I  beheve  it  is 
Vital  that  we  enable  the  continuation  of 
dual  and  competitive  newspaper  editorial 
and  reporting  voices  in  every  community 
possible. 

The  economic  pressures  of  publishing  a 
newspaper  have  been  becoming  greater 
for  many  years  and  there  is  no  indication 
these  pressures  will  lessen  in  the  future. 
If  this  legislation  can  enable  a  dual  edi- 
torial voice  to  continue  m  even  a  single 
city  v.here  such  competition  would  not 
otherwise  be  possible,  then  it  is  worth- 
v\hllc 

I  will  vote  for  passage  of  S.  1520  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Mr.  President  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act 
recocnizes  the  unique  role  of  newspapers 
in  our  society  and  applies  practical  and 
reasonable  criteria  to  preserve  news- 
paper competition.  I  suppwrt  the  passage 
of  this  bill. 

Historically,  antitrust  laws  were  orig- 
inated and  enforced  to  foster  and  en- 
courage competition.  Unique  economic 


forces  thrust  upon  the  newspaper  indus- 
to'  and  the  application  to  that  industry 
of  mechanistic  and  Indiscriminate  anti- 
trust d.vtnne  may  serve  to  cause  a  sub- 
stantial lessening  of  competition  and  a 
disastrous  loss  in  our  communities  of 
dlstuict  news  reporting  and  separate  edi- 
torial voices. 

May  I  point  out  that  the  newspaper 
Industry  is  different  in  this  respect  from 
an  ordmary  mdustiy  selling  products  or 
ser\  ices.  Tlie  newspapers  supply  not  only 
a  need  for  information  about  goods 
winch  are  for  sale  but  they  also  supply 
the  daily  information  about  happenings 
around  the  world  In  addition,  uniquely, 
they  speak  editorially  to  express  opin- 
ions and  to  help  form  and  guide  public 
opinion. 

If.  u'lder  the  thcorj-  of  competition 
•'ii»t  existi  in  ordinary  business,  we  In 
lact  force  a  newspaper  out  of  business, 
we  not  only  create  a  monopoly  in  ad- 
vert sing — which  IS  bad — but  we  also  cre- 
f>Lc  an  editorial  monopoly,  which  is  In- 
finitely worse. 

Our  concept  of  freedom  and  our  sys- 
tem of  i^jvcrnment  is  based  on  the  need 
tn  liave  a  tiioice  and  a  need  for  an  en- 
lightened electorate.  And  since  the  news- 
papers in  their  editorial  capacity  can 
have  creat  influence  on  public  opinion,  It 
would  be  tragic  if  we  were  to  force  many 
citits  in  this  country  to  be  in  a  position 
where  they  could  hear  only  one  editorial 
voice. 

Tlie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  case  of  Citizen  Publishing 
Co.  against  United  States,  ignored  these 
economic  forces  and  refused  to  apply  and 
interpret  the  antitrust  laws  to  foster  this 
kind  of  competition  in  editorial  view- 
Doints  Tied  to  mechanistic  and  inflexible 
rule.s  the  "failing  company  doctrine"  de- 
veloped under  the  antitrust  laws  was  not 
deemed  applicable  to  newspaper  operat- 
ing arrangements.  The  court  failed  to 
articulate  a  doctrine  which  recognized 
the  fundamental  importance  of  placing 
a  failing  newspaper  on  a  sound  financial 
basis  in  order  to  preserve  these  two  voices 
before  there  is  a  grave  possibility  of  fail- 
ure: newspaper  stability  and  continued 
life  of  a  newspaper  carmot  be  achieved 
by  requiring  an  exhaustion  of  all  avail- 
able resources  before  the  falling  company 
doctnne  is  deemed  applicable. 

The  Newspaper  Preservation  Act  fairly 
meets  these  needs  and  makes  the  failing 
company  doctrine  applicable  to  Joint 
newspaper  operating  arrangements  un- 
der practical  circumstances  designed  to 
recognize  the  difference  between  the  role 
a  newspaper  has  to  play  In  the  life  of  a 
community  and  that  which  may  be 
played  by  a  commercial  enterprise. 

The  new  test  defines  a  "failing  news- 
f>aper"  as  one  'which,  regardless  of  its 
ownership  or  affiliation,  appears  unlikely 
to  remtiln  or  become  a  finfincially  sound 
publication." 

The  factors  which  are  to  be  considered 
by  the  courts  in  determining  whether  a 
newspaper  Is  failing  would  vary  with  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  news- 
paper Involved.  The  language  of  the  bill 
does  make  It  cleer  that  courts  are  not 
to  adhere  to  the  established  antitrust 
"falling  compajiy  doctrine"  which  re- 
quires that  a  company  be  virtually  tee- 
tering on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy. 
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Because  of  the  unique  status  of  news- 
papers, the  bill  is  designed  specifically 
to  reverse  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Citi- 
zen Publishing  Co.  case  and  apply  a  more 
realistic  test.  Some  of  the  factors  a  court 
of  law  would  consider  in  determining 
whether  a  newspaper  was  failing  are: 
First,  net  loss  or  declining  net  income; 
second,  whether  accounting  ratios  show- 
ing instability,  including  net  income  as 
a  percentage  of  invested  capitsQ.  net  in- 
come as  a  percentage  of  gross  revenue, 
gross  income  as  a  percentage  of  invested 
capital,  current  assets  to  current  lia- 
bility, long  term  indebtedness,  and  so 
forth. 

In  other  words,  the  court  should  be 
able  to  recognize  the  trend  toward  fail- 
ure and  not  be  required  to  wait  until  it 
is  irreversible.  Third,  declining  circula- 
tion    trends;     fourth,    increasing    cost 
trends,  including  operational  costs,  cir- 
culation and  subscription  costs  and  so- 
licitation costs;  fifth.  Increasing  adver- 
tising  rates   without   corresponding  in- 
creases in  income;  sixth,  declining  trends 
In  the  percentage  of  newspaper  columns 
used  for  advertising  purposes;  seventh, 
factors  showing  strengthening  of  a  com- 
petitor, including  his  Increased  circula- 
tion and  advertising  trends;  eighth,  price 
war    conditions,    promotional    activities 
and  premiums  used  as  a  means  to  main- 
tain circulation  or  advertising,  demon- 
strating Inherent  Instability;  ninth.  In- 
stability and  insecurity  of  personnel.  In- 
cluding rapid  increased  employee  turn- 
over, loss  of  key  personnel,  and  so  forth; 
tenth,  the  extent  of  Investments  required 
in  fixed  assets,  equipment,  and  machin- 
ery; eleventh,  demands  on  capital  apart 
from  newspaper  operations;  twelfth,  ad- 
verse legal  developments ;  and  thirteenth, 
basic  instabUity  shown  by  the  necessity 
of  reliance  upon  the  financial  strength  of 
stockholders  or  the  financial  capacity 
and  operations  of  parent  companies  or 
other    related    newspaper    publications 
rather  than  on  the  inherent  strength  of 
the  paper  itself. 

With  respect  to  the  last  factor  men- 
tioned, the  availability  of  capital  from 
shareholders  would  not  show  that  A 
newspaper  was  not  falling.  Rather,  the 
fact  that  it  had  been  necessary  for  share- 
holders to  make  additional  capital  avail- 
able to  a  failing  newspaper  would  indi- 
cate basic  instability,  in  that  the  news- 
paper had  to  rely  upon  the  financial 
strength  of  shareholders  rather  than 
upon  the  newspaper's  own  viability.  In 
short,  under  the  pending  bill  the  court 
would  consider  those  factors  which  would 
determine  whether  a  newspaper  could 
remain  or  become  viable. 

Thus,  the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act 
provides  a  realistic  and  practical  test  of 
falling— If  you  will,  a  businessman's 
test — because  it  is  necessarily  on  business 
considerations  that  a  publisher  makes  a 
decision  as  to  the  continuation  of  pub- 
lication when  the  newspaper  is  no  longer 
profitable. 

Mr.  President,  the  hearings  on  this  bill 
fully  document  the  need  for  the  limited 
relief  provided.  The  Senate  should  rec- 
ognize the  economic  facts  of  newspaper 
publication  and  enact  this  legislation. 

I  represent  the  people  of  Utah  in  the 
Senate.  Salt  Lake  City,  which  is  Utah's 
capital.  Is  vitally  Interested  in  this  legis- 


lation because  we  have  in  Salt  Lake  City 
one  of  the  22  situations  to  which  this  law 
would  apply  and  for  which  it  is  very 
greatly  needed. 

II  the  pending  bill  passes,  it  will  be 
assurance  to  the  people  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
and  to  the  people  served  from  Salt  Lake 
City,  of  the  continuation  of  our  two  daUj' 
newspapers,  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and 
the  Deseret  News,  both  excellent  news- 
papers. They  compete  effectively  in  news 
and  editorial  opinion.  It  will,  therefore, 
provide  the  readers  with  the  needed  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  difference  of  infor- 
mation, and  difference  of  point  of  view 
which  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  choice. 
It  is  this  competition  in  ideas,  so  pre- 
cious to  this  democracy,  which  will  be 
preserved  by  the  enactment  of  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

And  in  my  opinion  this  competition  of 
ideas  is  so  vital  that  it  is  worth 
reapplying. 

The  principle  that  underlies  our  anti- 
trust laws  is  that  for  the  newspaper  In- 
dustry this  principle  can  be  beneficial  in 
the  case  of  the  situation  where  one  news- 
paper Is  not  as  strong  as  the  other,  rather 
than  have  the  effect  which  the  applica- 
tion of  the  decision  In  the  Citizens  Pub- 
lishing Co.  case  inevitably  would  have  of 
speeding  the  day  when  the  second  edi- 
torial voice  would  have  to  disappear. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  pending  bUl.  S.  1520,  the  News- 
paper Preservation  Act.  I  rise  to  urge 
passage  of  this  measure  on  the  ground  it 
is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  an  en- 
lightened citizenry  and  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

It  will  help  keep  alive  distinctive  and 
differing  editorial  and  news  reportmg 
competition  in  newspapers  serving  mil- 
lions of  Americans  in  at  least  22  major 
metropolitan  areas.  Included  in  these 
areas  are  such  State  capitals  as  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii;  Madison,  Wis.;  Nashville. 
Term.;  Columbus,  Ohio;  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah;  Lincoln,  Nebr.;  and  Charleston, 
W.  Va. 

Indispensable  to  our  democracy  are  the 
fullest  possible  reporting  of  news  events 
and  the  widest  possible  dissemination  of 
these  reports,  together  with  editorial 
comment  and  analyses.  No  industry  is 
more  important  In  these  functions  than 
the  newspaper  Industry.  Within  our  sys- 
tem of  competitive  enterprise,  the  news- 
paper's ability  to  perform  these  essential 
roles  in  our  society  depends  not  only  on 
Its  Journalistic  excellence,  but  also  on  its 
ability  to  succeed  as  a  commercial  ven- 
ture. 

To  assure  the  free  flow  of  Information 
and  to  assure  pubUc  access  to  a  variety  of 
editorial  voices,  we  must  see  to  it  that 
first  amendment  principles  are  rigorously 
adhered  to.  But.  just  as  Important,  we 
must  foster  editorial  competition  and 
diversity  as  much  as  possible  in  every 
community- 


NEWSPAPEK  riNANCIAl-  WOES  LED  TO  JOIXT 
OPEBATIONS 

For  more  than  3  decades,  many 
metropoUtan  daily  newspapers  with 
fiercely  competing  newspapers  have  had 
financial  diflSculty.  Many  newspapers 
folded:  others  merged.  Still  others  de- 
veloped a  plan  whereby  separate  news 
and   editorial   staffs   were   maintained. 


while  other  operations,  such  as  printing, 
advertising,  and  circulation — commercial 
operations — were  performed  jointly. 

In  January  1965,  however,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  sued  publishers  of  two 
dally  newspapers  In  Tucson,  Ariz.,  for 
violations  of  section  1  of  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act  and  for  monopoly  in  viola- 
tion of  section  2.  The  district  court  in 
April  that  year  ruled  the  joint  agree- 
ment under  which  the  two  papers  were 
operated  constituted  a  per  se  violation  of 
section  1. 

In  1967.  the  Department  of  Justice 
interpreted  Federal  antitrust  laws  in 
such  a  way  that  where  two  or  more 
newspapers  are  merged — and  one  of 
these  newspapers  is  a  falling  news- 
paper— such  mergers  are  clearly  consist- 
ent with  the  antitrust  laws  and  will  be 
judged  on  their  individual  merit,  on  a 
case  by  case  basis.  But  if  two  news- 
papers, one  of  which  Is  falling,  engage  In 
a  joint  operating  arrangement  to  pre- 
serve competing  editorial  voices,  such  an 
arrangement  may  be  subject  to  prosecu- 
tion imder  the  antitrust  laws. 

Those  of  us  supporting  the  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act  believe  newsjMipers 
with  joint  operating  arrangements  that 
preserve  competing  editorial  voices 
should  be  given  the  same  consideration 
as  newspapers  which  merge. 
LEGALriY    or   jorirr   operations    q-uestioned; 

LEGISLATION    PROPOSAL 

The  Department  of  Justice  position 
and  the  district  court  rulings  raised  seri- 
ous questions  of  legality  about  joint 
op>erating  s^reements  between  news- 
paper publishers  throughout  the  Nation. 
As  a  result,  on  March  16.  1967.  a  re- 
medial bill.  S.  1312,  was  introduced  by 
former  Senator  Hayden  of  Arizona  and 
14  other  Senators,  Including  myself. 
Actually,  this  wsis  more  than  remedial 
legislation.  It  was  survival  legislation  for 
newspapers  which  otherwise  faced  the 
grim  alternatives  of  Inevitable  death  or 
being  swallowed  up  by  a  stronger  news- 
paper. 

Lengthy  hearings  were  held  by  the 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
and  In  October  1968,  the  subcommittee 
amended  and  reported  S.  1312  favorably 
to  the  full  Judiciary  Committee.  Con- 
gress adjourned  before  the  full  commit- 
tee could  act. 

In  January  1968,  in  the  Tucson  case, 
the  district  court  in  Its  judgment  and 
decree  foimd  violations  of  section  2  of 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  and  section  7 
of  the  Clayton  Act.  On  March  10.  1969, 
the  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  district 
court  judgment  and  decree. 

S.  1312  was  reintroduced  2  days  later 
as  S.  1520,  with  34  sponsors  in  the  Senate 
including  myself.  Companion  bills  were 
sponsored  by  more  than  100  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Additional 
hearings  were  held,  as  a  result  of  which 
S.  1520  was  amended  as  It  is  now  pending 
before  the  Senate. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  purpose  of 
this  legislation  is  to  keep  alive  differing 
editorial  views  and  ideas  for  our  major 
urban  communities,  the  provisions  of  S. 
1520  are  understandable  and  reasonable. 
The  very  limited  exemption  from  certain 
features  of  our  antitrust  laws  is  carefully 
circimascribed  and  restricted. 
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PROVISIONS    or    S      15J0 


In  sununarj-,  S.  1520  provides  as 
follows ; 

Section  2  sets  forth  a  congressional 
declaration  of  policy : 

In  the  pviblic  iniere-st  of  maintaining  the 
hUloj  ic  independence  of  the  newspaper  presi 
in  all  parts  oi  the  United  SMtes.  ll  is  hereby 
declired  to  be  the  public  policy  of  the  United 
States  t  .  preserve  the  publication  of  news- 
papers !n  my  city,  community,  or  metro- 
politan a.-pa  where  a  Joint  operating  arrange- 
ment has  been  or  may  be  entered  into  be- 
cause .  f  economic  distress 

Section  3il'    defines  'amitrust  law" 

Section  3' 2'  defines  •joint  newspaper 
operating  arrangement"  and  states  ex- 
plicitly just  what  lawful  conduct  parties 
to  a  joint  arrangement  may  engage  in 
The  definition  makes  the  creation  of  a 
valid  joint  operating  arrangement  de- 
pendent on  esublishing  "joint  or  com- 
mon production  facilities  "  Establish- 
ment o:  a  conunon  plant  is  prerequisite 
to  all  other  permissible  action. 

The  llmiUtion  is  to  insure  that  this 
bill  applies  only  to  newspapers  serving 
the  same  market  area  which  are  at- 
tempting to  save  money  through  com- 
bined facilities  The  exemption  from 
antitrust  laws  would  not  be  available  to 
two  publishers  who  use  different  plants 
and  seek  only  a  pnce-flxing  agreement 

Under  the  arrangements  contemplated. 
pubUshers  might  be  expected  to  print  a 
mornine;  paper,  an  evening  paper,  and 
either  one  or  two  Simday  papers.  If  the 
acreetnent  t)etween  the  publishers  in- 
cludes complete  elimination  of  either  the 
momin?  or  afternoon  newspaper  when 
daily  papers  are  involved,  or  all  but  one 
weekly  paper  in  the  case  of  weeklies  the 
bill  would  provide  no  exemption  because 
the  resulting  arrangement  could  not  pre- 
serve established  editorial  voices  under 
separate-  corporate  control. 

Section  3'4>  defines  "newspaper  pub- 
lication '  so  as  to  exclude  maeiazinos  and 
other  "slick  paper"  publications  as  well 
as  free  circulation  "shoppmg  newspa- 
pers." and  advertising  circulars  Unless  a 
reasonable  portion  of  the  publication  eli- 
gible for  exemption  is  devoted  to  news 
dissem.inat-.on.  the  intent  of  the  bill — to 
give  financial  stability  to  editorial 
voices — cannot  be  served 

Section  35'  defines  "failing  newspa- 
per" more  broadly  than  the  Supreme 
Court  has  defined  failing  business  As  the 
committee  report  states: 

In  the  Interna  1  ■t\\\  .S:ioe  rase,  the  (Su- 
pren.ei  Court  reasoned  that  a  merger  be- 
tween tw3  compe'ltors  one  li  which  u  f.il!- 
m?  c.tnnot  have  an  adverse  eSect  en  cn-.- 
peti'lc^p.  because  whether  or  not  the  mersi'T 
occarred  the  f:illlng  company  wojld  disip- 
p-r-ir  .ts  1  (^inipotrr."  fa-'tor  It  Is  the  r  t-.- 
ml'.'ees  view  that  the  rp;\j->ning  of  the 
CDur,  Is  sound  but  that  the  economics  of 
the  newip-iper  industry  make  it  more  UKely 
for  newspapers  to  fan  when  faced  with  com- 
petition U.iTL  .ther  bosinessefc  that  when  a 
newspaper  Is  faJmg  It  is  harder  to  reverse 
Ihe^rotefas  and  it  U  ilm'ist  lnip<;«plb;e  to  find 
an  outside  buyer  The  Commi'tee  wishes  to 
establish  a  lef  ,  stringent  te-<t  than  th.-t  ap- 
plied in  the  case  of  CiUzen  Publishing  Com- 
pany V    VS    '394  US    131   I  19691  I 

In  applying  this  deflnlUon  the  Court 
■nould  cooslder  the  impact  ol  competition 
on  newspaaers  as  It  deierm.r.es  whether  -i 
paper  Is  likely  to  disappear  as  a  ccmpet.ilva 
fa -tor 


In  determining  whether  a  newspaper  pub- 
lication Is  'likely  to  remain  or  become  H- 
nancially  sound"  the  Court  may  consider 
the  operating  results  of  the  newspaper  and 
other  relevant  factors  such  as  return  on  In- 
vested capital,  cost  and  Income  trends,  cir- 
culation trends,  advertlslng-uews  ratios  and 
trends,  competitive  factors  in  the  relevant 
market  area,  availability  of  personnel,  avail- 
ability of  capital  from  shareholders.  Invest- 
ments in  fixed  is.-iets  pjpulaUjn  of  the  rele- 
vant market  area,  the  population  trends, 
and  all  other  relevant  economic  evidence. 

The   bill   also  conuins   language   in- 
tended to  preclude  artificial  creation  of 
failins"  newspapers  by  fancy  bookkeep- 
ing devices 

Section  4' a  I  describes  the  antitrust 
exemption  allowed  under  the  bill  Under 
this  section,  one  or  more  failing  news- 
paper,>  may  enter  an  ai;recment  witli 
each  other  or  with  a  financially  sound 
newspaper  The  agreement  may  only 
include  a  sm^lc  successful  newspaper. 
If  the  agreement  would  result  in  the 
suspension  of  the  only  morning  or  after- 
noon newspaper,  tlien  it  is  not  exempted 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  pro- 
vide that  joint  operating  arran;;ements 
pennitred  by  the  bill  shall  not  constitute 
a  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws.  This 
section  would  prevent  the  Department 
of  Justice  or  any  private  party  from 
suing  under  the  antitrust  laws.  It  would 
prohibit  any  department  or  regulatory 
aiiency  of  the  US  Government  from  im- 
posiiiL  sanctions  or  taking  any  other 
action  on  the  ground  that  such  a  Joint 
operating  arrangement  violates  or  is  in- 
consistent with  the  an'itrust  laws  or  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest 

Section  4'Ci  is  to  protect  the  com- 
petitive position  of  newspapers  which 
share  tiie  market  with  a  joint  operating 
arrangement  It  provides  that  nothing 
in  tne  bill  should  be  construed  to  exempt 
any  predatory  pricing  or  any  other  pred- 
atory practice  of  conduct 

This  section  also  provides  that  noth- 
ing in  the  bill  should  be  construed  to 
exempt  any  person  or  joint  newspaper 
operating  arrangement  from  the  mo- 
no!X)li7e  or  attempt  to  monopolize  pro- 
hibitions of  section  2  of  the  Sherman 
Antitrus'  Act  It  is  the  intention  of  this 
section  that  the  antitrust  exemption  in 
no  way  chanues  the  liability  of  the 
jointly  operating  parties — considered  a 
sincle  entity— for  conduct  affecting: 
others  under  the  antitrust  laws 

Iir.VRINCS     DEVP.LOPtD     NFED     TOR     RrMEDlAL 
LEGISLATION 

Mr  President,  these  provisions  evolved 
from  a  ^,erIes  of  htanngs  on  S  1312  and 
S.  1520  In  the  90th  and  91st  Congresses, 
conducted  very  ably  by  the  distingULshed 
Senator  from  Michigan  'Mr  Hart',  as 
c'laumfin  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  The  heanngs  were 
thoroughgoing  in  the  investigation  of 
this  very  complex  problem  Considerable 
evidence  was  presented  showing  that, 
although  the  total  number  of  newspa- 
pers in  operation  has  not  chantied  rad- 
ically over  the  years  nevertheless,  eco- 
nomic conditions  have  created  a  situa- 
tion in  which  a  ver,-  large  majority  of 
American  communities  have  already  be- 
come one-newspaper  communities. 

In  1910  there  were  2.202  English  lan- 
guage dailies  In  the  United  States,  an  all- 


tim.e  high.  By  1968.  while  the  population 
more  than  doubled  only  1.753  daily  news- 
papers remained. 

The  number  of  one-newspaper  towns 
had  risen  sharply  by  then,  reflecting  an 
important  change  in  competitive  condi- 
tions. Of  the  1.500  cities  served  by  a 
daily  newspaper.  85  6  percent  were  one- 
newspaper  towns.  Although  another  150 
communities  were  served  by  two  dailies, 
these  dailies  v.ere  under  single  owner- 
ship Thus,  in  total,  over  95  percent  of 
the  communities  of  the  country  at  the 
beginning  of  1968  had  newspapers  that 
were  controlled  by  a  single  owner. 

As  of  early  1968.  only  45  of  the  1.500 
dally  newspaper  cities  had  two  or  more 
competing  dallies.  Editorial  competition 
between  different  publishers  has  been 
malnUined  In  22  cities  only  by  resort  to 
joint  operating  arranwements.  Thus,  only 
by  resort  to  these  joint  arrangements 
have  separate  editorial  voices  been  pre- 
served in  the  22  communities,  Including 
Honolulu  in  my  State. 

The  subcommittee  hearings  also  re- 
vealed that  this  startling  trend  away 
from  multiple-newspaper  cities  and  the 
trend  toward  centralization  of  control  of 
the  printed  news  media  have  been  pro- 
duced by  economic  conditions  which  have 
made  It  Increasingly  difficult  for  many 
newspapers  to  coexist  in  the  same  com- 
munity under  conditions  of  all-out  eco- 
nomic competition. 

ECONOMIC    PLIGHT    OF    NEWSPAPERS 

One  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Sen- 
ate Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee, on  which  I  serve,  described  the 
plight  of  newspapers,  which  Is  peculiarly 
different  from  most  other  businesses.  Mr. 
Thurston  Twlgg-Smith.  publisher  of  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser,  told  me  in  the  1967 
hearings: 

A  newspaper's  economic  strength  depends 
lareelv  nn  Its  advertising  revenues,  which  in 
turn  depend  on  readership  Since  readership 
depends  on  content,  which  Includes  adver- 
tising as  well  as  news  matter,  the  process  is 
almost  a  vicious  cycle;  a  drop  in  advertising 
dollars  means  a  drcp  In  money  that  can  be 
spent  for  promotion  and  editorial  content, 
vvhlch  leads  In  turn  to  a  drop  In  circulation, 
which  leads  to  a  further  drop  In  advertising 
and  s<i  forth  Thus.  If  you  examine  the  trend 
lines  for  an  otherwise  well-managed  news- 
paper and  find  It  to  be  on  a  descending 
curve  m  the  key  Indicator  areas  of  per- 
centage of  the  held  for  advertising  and  cir- 
culation, you  know  It  Is  going  to  be  only 
r.  matter  of  time  before  the  death  knell 
sounds,  unless  of  course  the  situation  can 
be  corrected  with  mas.'^lve  and  continuing 
infusion  of  capital 

.  .  •  •  • 

A  newspaper,  once  dead,  is  really  dead. 
There  Is  nothing  to  revive  as  you  can  easily 
se°  among  the  ashes  In  New  York. 

NEWSPAPEB    ETTtiHTS    TO    OVERCOME   COST-PRICE 
.SQl.'EFZr 

In  response  to  these  economic  pres- 
sures, the  newspaper  industry  developed 
the  joint  newspaper  operating  arrange- 
ment in  order  to  achieve  two  goals — one, 
to  reduce  costs  and  thus  eliminate  po- 
tential losses,  and,  two,  to  maintain  edi- 
torial Independence.  In  this  way  two 
newspapers,  one  of  which  was  In  a 
threatened  economic  condition,  com- 
bined their  production  and  business  op- 
erations, thereby  reducing  expenses,  yet 
maintained  their  editorial  Independence 
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The  joint  arrangement  permitted  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  costs  by  eliminating 
duplicate  equipment  and  manpower  and 
especially  by  allowing  more  efficient  use 
of  expensive  printing  plant  f£u;ilities. 

Mr.  President,  the  then  dean  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  Carl  Hayden.  the  original 
sponsor  of  S.  1312.  testified  as  the  first 
witness  on  July  12.  1967.  Tliis  excerpt  is 
most  pertinent  at  this  point: 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  for  a  quarter 
of  a  centurv  these  two  newspapers  (Tucson. 
Arizona)  have  published  through  a  Joint 
printing  and  business  operation.  It  should 
be  made  equally  clear  that  these  two  news- 
papers have  remained  editorially  separate 
and  distinct.  Mr.  Chairman,  joint  newspai)er 
operations  similar  to  that  In  Tucson  exist  In 
more  than  20  cities  and  presumably  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  long  been  awjje  of 
this  fact.  .  .  . 

No  reason  has  been  given  why  the 
Department  decided  that  the  Tucson 
newspapers  In  particular  were  in  viola- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws. 

I  do  not  believe  this  is  a  healthy  situa- 
tion in  our  competitive  society.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  antitrust  laws  to  foster 
competition  rather  than  stifle  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  agree  that  the  action 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  stifles  com- 
petition. I  echo  Senator  Hayden's  words 
and  his  statement  that  this  bill  is  needed 
to  remove  the  legal  cloud  that  hangs  over 
these  22  cities  having  Joint  newspaper 
agreements,  especially  since  they  have 
been  permitted  by  cur  Government  to  so 
operate  since  1933. 

Many  publishers  relied  on  such  prece- 
dents, one  of  which  was  Mr.  Thurston 
Twigg-Smith.  whose  testimony  is  a  per- 
fect and  succinct  example  of  what  causes 
a  newspaper  publisher  to  consider  a  joint 
operating  agreement,  not  only  in  1933, 
but  as  late  as  the  1960's.  He  told  the 
subcommittee  candidly  that  he  had  three 
choices:  First,  liquidation:  second,  sale 
to  his  competitor,  the  Star-Bulletin;  or 
third,  the  formation  of  a  joint  operating 
arrangement. 

In  the  5  years  prior  to  tills  decision  he 
showed  losses  of  $47,500  in  1957;  $110,- 
615  in  1960;  and  $72,395  in  1961.  He 
statiKl  that  in  1958,  a  profit  of  $191,927 
was  due  entirely  to  a  drastic  cutback  In 
expenditures  in  view  of  the  loss  suffered 
in  1957,  which,  however,  caused  substan- 
tial deterioration  in  the  advertising  and 
circulation  position  of  the  Advertiser 
newspaper.  He  also  noted  that  there  was 
a  profit  of  $56,981  in  1959,  which  was  due 
almost  entirely  to  the  $56,171  profit 
made  from  a  special  statehood  edition 
that  year.  He  further  noted  that  both 
advertising  and  circulation  were  on  a 
down  spiral— 68  percent  Star-Bulletin  to 
32  percent  Honolulu  Advertiser;  that  the 
Advertiser  bank  loans  were  on  short 
term  and  that  it  was  almost  Impossible 
to  obtain  a  long-term  loan.  On  top  of  this 
the  Advertiser's  equipment  was  anti- 
quated and  required  a  minimum  of  $1.5 
million  for  replacement  costs. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  same  type 
of  story  was  told  by  the  publishers  of  the 
Tucson.  Ariz.,  and  Tulsa,  Okla.,  news- 
papers in  the  early  1940-s.  There  are  22 
cities  In  the  United  States  who  have  had 
two  papers  that  have  entered  into  Joint 
arrangements.  If  this  bill  is  not  enacted 
or  if  the  Justice  Department  does  not 


change  its  position,  which  was  upheld 
by  the  Federal  Court  in  Tucson  and  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  these  Joint  arrange- 
ments would  be  declared  illegal  and 
divestiture  ordered,  and  at  least  one  of 
the  two  papers  would  have  to  return  to 
the  precariotis  position  that  Mr.  Twigg- 
Smith  related  in  his  testimony. 

PRIOR    EXEMPrlONS    FROM    ANTITRUST    LAWS 
ENACTED   BT    CONGRESS 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  does  not 
consider  lightly  exemptions  from  the 
antitrust  laws.  However,  the  Congress 
has,  in  the  past,  granted  exemptions 
from  the  antitrust  laws  when  it  recog- 
nized a  countervailing  economic,  politi- 
cal, or  social  value  which  Justified  the 
relaxation  of  certain  antitrtist  prohibi- 
tions. We  Senators  and  Congressmen 
who  sponsor  the  Newspaper  Preservation 
Act  recognize  such  countervailing  values, 
especially  since  the  relief — that  of  con- 
tinuing Joint  operating  agreements — had 
been  considered  as  legal  and  proper  from 
1933  to  1967. 

Here  are  examples  of  previous  exemp- 
tions granted  by  Congress: 

First,  Sherman  Act  exemption  for  ver- 
tical minimum  resale  price  maintenance 
agreements  covering  brand  names; 

Second,  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act 
covering  mergers  which  exempts  acquisi- 
tions of  stock  solely  for  investment,  etc.; 
Third,  certain  activities  of  labor  or- 
ganizations; 

Fourth,  agricultural  cooperatives  are 
exempted  in  supplemental  Federal  anti- 
trust statutes; 

Fifth,  the  Webb-Pomerene  Export 
Trade  Act  grants  exemptions  imder 
stated  circumstances  for  associations 
engaged  In  export  (foreign)   trade; 

Sixth,  exemptions  in  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Acts  of  1953  and  1958; 

Seventh,  exemptions  in  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  of  1966; 

Eighth,  exemptions  granted  to  pro- 
fessional baseball,  football,  basketball, 
and  hockey  leagues  which  pool  their 
separate  rights  in  TV  sponsorship; 

Ninth,  exemption  from  antitrust  laws 
permitting  the  American  Football  League 
and  the  National  Football  League  to 
merge  into  one  league;  and 

Tenth,  exemptions  under  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950. 

Mr.  President,  certainly  the  preserva- 
tion of  nepspapers  in  S.  1520  which 
would  otherwise  fail  and  cease  publi- 
cation is  of  as  great,  if  not  greater,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  value  as  the  exemp- 
tions above  noted,  thus  requiring  Con- 
gress to  grant  similar  relief. 

Having  discussed  other  exemptions 
from  the  antitrust  laws  eiuicted  by  Con- 
gress, I  should  reemphasize  that  the 
exemption  requested  in  S.  1520  is  a 
limited  exemption  and  all  activities, 
other  than  the  exempt  act  of  combining 
for  the  specifically  designated  purpose, 
would  be  subject  to  the  antitrust  laws. 
All  activities  beyond  those  specifically 
approved  by  the  bill  would  continue  to  be 
subject  to  the  full  force  and  effect  of  the 
antitrust  laws. 

PREDATORT  PRACTICES  NOT  EXEMPT 

It  should  be  noted  here,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  bill  has  been  amended  to  ex- 
plicUy  state  that  predatory  practices 
shall  not  be  exempted  herein.  This  should 


eliminate  fears  expressed  that  the  bill 
would  help  strong  newspapers  gobble  up 
weaker  ones. 

NO    NEW    PAPERS   IN    CFTY    WHERE    PAPERS    FAILED 

Mr.  President,  it  was  suggested  at  the 
hearings  that  it  would  be  better  to  permit 
a  failing  newspaper  to  die  than  to  enact 
the  exemption  because  a  new  daily  news- 
paper would  enter  the  void  created  by  the 
demise  of  that  failing  newspaper. 

The  fallacy  of  that  argument  is  re- 
flected by  the  hearing  record,  which  re- 
veals tlmt  there  are  no  new  entrants  into 
a  city  where  a  failing  newspaper  had 
ceased  operations.  Let  me  cite  from  that 

At  page  274  of  the  printed  hearings, 
(1967),  on  S. 1312: 

Mr.  CH4MBR1S.  For  example,  let  us  say  two 
newspapers  wanted  to  get  together  and  they 
were  not  able  to  consummate  an  agreement 
and  for  that  reason  one  of  the  papers  either 
failed  or  was  taken  over  by  a  merger.  'What 
has  been  your  experience  of  a  new  paper 
moving  in  under   thoee  circumstances? 

Mr  Howard.  (President  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspanersi.  Well,  we  sold  in  Houston. 
Texas,  and  despite  a  lot  of  talk,  nothing  has 
happened  In  four  years.  No  new  paper  has 
started.  And  In  Indianapolis.  Indiana,  again, 
where  we  beat  the  business  literally  trying  to 
find  somebody  who  would  buy  the  paper 
and  .  .  .  nobody  wanted  It.  and  nobody  has 
started  la  new  one).  In  New  York  City  .  .  . 
I  do  not  think  any  outsider  is  going  to  come 
in.  It  does  not  happen. 

At  page  592  of  the  printed  hearings, 
1964.  Mr.  G.  O.  Markuson,  executive  vice 
president  of  Hearst  Corporation,  stated: 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  witnesses  at 
these  hearings  that  there  are  many  new  po- 
tential entrants  anxious  to  establish  news- 
papers in  urban  areas  where  existing  news- 
papers are  declining  or  falling.  Tbls  is  a 
mvth  New  publishers  have  neither  earnestly 
nor  actively  sought  entry  Into  a  distressed 
urban  newspaper  market,  and.  In  the  few  In- 
stances where  attempted,  failure  usually  has 
resulted.  A  major  metropolitan  newspaper  Is 
not  born  solely  of  good  wishes  and  fond  ex- 
pectations— in  addition  to  able  personnel, 
considerable  financial  resources  are  required. 
It  is  true  that  many  investors  are  wUUng  to 
buy  an  offset  press  and  publish  a  suburban 
paper,  but  the  metropolitan  paper  is  a  far 
different  and  more  costly  story.  The  recent 
demise  cf  the  New  York  'World  Journal  Trib- 
une confirms  that  would-be  entrants  are 
not  attracted  to  a  losing  newspaper  market. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  more  that  I 
could  say  today  in  reviewing  the  testi- 
mony of  24  days  of  public  hearings,  in 
which  I  actively  participated  in  the  col- 
loquies. However,  as  there  will  be  other 
sponsors  who  will  speak  urging  passage 
of  this  bill,  in  the  interest  of  time  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  attached 
concise  statement  of  Mr.  Twigg-Smith 
and  colloquies  through  questions  by 
Chairman  Hart  and  me,  as  noted  on 
pages  611  to  625,  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks.  Answers  to  key 
issues  are  clearly  revealed  as  reasons  why 
S.  1520  should  be  enacted  into  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  can  speak 
from  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  results 
of  a  Joint  operating  agreement  such  as 
would  be  permitted  under  S.  1520,  for 
such  an  agreement  has  existed  since 
June  1962  between  the  Honolulu  Star- 
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Bulletin,  an  evening  daily,  and  the  Hon- 
olulu Advertiser,  a  morning  daily.  Both 
papers  serve  the  entire  SUte  of  Hawaii, 
not  just  Honolulu 

BtNirlClM      RrSlTTS     FROM     JOINT    OPEXATTONS 
IV    HONOULf 

The  operating  economies  permitted 
under  the  joint  agreement  have  resulted 
in  survival  for  the  Advertiser,  which 
could  not  have  continued  to  publish  in 
view  of  the  large  losses  it  had  been  sus- 
taining Not  only  has  the  Joint  agree- 
ment ijermitted  the  Advertiser  to  remain 
alive,  but  It  also  has  resulted  in  profits 
instead  of  losses  for  this  paper  as  well 
as  for  the  Star-BuIleUn. 

According  to  Mr.  Twngg-Smith : 
Newspaper  profits  for  Tlie  years  of  the  plan, 
before  taxes,  were  as  follows  1962  143  912 
all  of  It  in  the  laet  3  months  Incidentally. 
Iy63  •5'<  066  and  in  that  ve>r  w?  had  a 
44-a«v  sTlke  1964  M66  738.  1965  |!a<3  123 
the  d'  p  ccmir.^  abou*  becau-e  wf  Athp'ed  a 
double  declining  depreciation  process  on  our 
m„chiner>-    pr'--«ram      1366      139*?. 4T9 

Economic  strength  means  the  Adver- 
tiser can  provnde  jobs  tor  reporters,  de- 
livery men.  editorial  writers,  the  whole 
stafT  Had  the  Advertiser  folded,  these 
employees  would  have  been  out  of  work. 
Where  would  they  have  found  jobs''  As 
It  is.  the  Advertiser  has  been  able  to  hire 
more  editorial  people  than  before. 

Economic  strength  means  the  Adver- 
tiser coula  attract  high  cahber  reporters, 
even  from  well-regarded  mainland  news- 
papers— and  It  did 

Econjnuc  strength  means  national  and 
international  news  coverage  could  be  ex- 
panded by  the  Advertiser— and  it  did. 
by  adding  a  second  wire  service  to  its 
basic  UPI  service 

Economic  strength  means  an  average 
of  two  additional  pages  of  news  daily  in 
the  Advertiser 

Wloat  u.  more,  economic  strength  means 
tiiere  has  oeen  no  diminution  of  com- 
petiUon  in  advertising  or  in  editorial 
wntmg  There  continues  an  aggressive 
scramble  for  advertising  dollars  among 
the  Advertiser  and  Star-Bulletin,  the 
small  neighborhood  newspapers,  the 
many  radio  sutions  and  television 
outlets. 

Actually,  economic  strength  fostered 
greater  editorial  independence  The  two 
papers  maintain  very  vigorous  editorial 
positions,  often  differing  sharply,  as  they 
constructively  scrutinize  government  op- 
erations, business,  and  life  in  our  island 
commumty.  in  our  Nation,  and  in  the 
world 

Competition  shows  up  not  only  in  the 
editorial  columns  but  also  in  the  news 
pages  For  the  Star-Bulletin  and  Adver- 
tiser journalists  are  keenly  competitive. 
Competition  keeps  them  on  their  toes 
and  the  result  is  t)etter  news  coverage 
for  the  people  of  my  State 

As  Mr  TwiKg-Smith  told  the  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee: 

Where  newspapers  are  stagnant,  tliere  you 
will  usually  find  a  stagnant  community 
Where  newspapers  are  vibrant,  their  coverage 
falr-aUnded  and  their  e<lltortal  pages  alive. 
they  are  vital  factors  in  community  ad- 
vancement. 

I  can  testify  here  today  that  Hawaii 
is  a  viable,  dynamic,  alert,  progressive 
State,  thanks  In  large  measure  to  the 


invaluable  services  of  our  two  Honolulu 
daily  newspapers,  who  compete  in  every- 
tiung  but  production,  operation,  adver- 
tising, and  distribution. 

I  am  convinced  the  people  of  Hawaii 
are  better  served  by  this  arrangement 
than  they  would  be  by  a  monopoly  of 
a  single  major  newspa;KT 

Enactment  of  S  1520  is  essential  to 
the  progress  and  future  of  Hawaii,  as 
well  as  other  areas  of  the  Nation 

Mr  President,  the  thrust  of  our  anti- 
trust laws  IS  against  monopoly  and  in  fa- 
vor of  competition 

As  presently  construed  by  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  courts,  how- 
ever, these  antitrust  law.s  applied  to 
joint  operating  arianfiemt'nts  promote 
monopoly  in  newspapers — an  effect  quite 
contrary  to  the  basic  Intent  of  these  laws. 

S      1520    PROilduTti    :-OMPETlTI'.).N     IN     IDEAS 

On  the  other  hand,  the  effect  of  S. 
1520  is  to  promote  vital  competition,  ui- 
stead  of  monopoly  S  1520  is  thoroughly 
consistent  with  the  purpose  of  the  anti- 
trust laws 

Mr  President,  in  closing  I  want  to 
say  this  Our  complicated  republican, 
representative  form  ot  Kovernment.  with 
It  delicate  checks  and  balances  and  its 
precious  freedoms  for  its  citizens,  is 
the  most  difficult  form  of  government  to 
operate.  Its  success  depends  upon  an 
enlightened  and  informed  citizenry 

In  today's  complex  auid  technical  so- 
ciety, no  man  is  an  expert  on  all  sub- 
jects To  understand  public  issues,  it  is 
essential  that  citizens  have  ready  access 
to  diffeient  ideas,  different  analyses,  and 
different  points  of  view  on  these  issues. 

America  is  a  pluralistic  society.  We 
believe  in  economic  choice  in  the  mar- 
ketplace We  believe  m  political  choice 
at  the  election  polls.  Freedom  of  choice 
IS  a  hallmark  of  the  American  system. 

By  fostenng  differing  news  and  edi- 
torial services,  as  would  occur  under  8. 
1520,  we  give  our  citizens  a  choice  in  the 
marketplace  of  Ideas  I  truly  believe 
thereby  we  are  strengthening  our  sys- 
tem of  government 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  measure  and  to  pass  It  over- 
whelmingly 

Exhibit   1 

The  Paiung  Newspaper  .Act 

The  subcommittee  met.  pursuant  to  recebs. 
at  10  10am.  m  room  !  1 14  New  S^-n.ite  Office 
Building.  Senator  Philip  A  Hart  ichalrmani 
presiding 

Present      Senators    Hart   and    Fong 

ALw   present     Senator    Inouye 

Also  present  S  Jerry  Cohen,  staff  director 
and  chief  counsel.  Jack  Blum,  assistant 
counsel.  Peter  N  Chumbrls.  chief  counsel 
for  the  minority;  Jamee  C  Schult?.  counsel 
for  the  minority.  Gladys  E  Montler.  clerk; 
and  Patricio  Barlo.  editorial  director 

Senator  Ha«t  The  committee  will  be  in 
order 

We  welcome  our  first  wltneas  who  la  bett«r 
defended  and  preBent«d  than  any  other  wlt- 
neas we  have  had  In  this  whole  series  of 
hearings 

Senator  Kong  Mr  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
welcome  warmly  Mr  Thursrton  Twigg-Smlth 
as  a  witness  before  this  subcommittee,  and 
to  introduce  thla  dlstlnguUhod  citizen  of  the 
State  of  HawaU  to  you 

Mr  Twlgg-Smlth  is  the  prealdent  and  pub- 
lisher of  one  of  the  two  major  daily  news- 
papers In  my  State,  the  Honolulu  Advertiser, 
a   newspaper  which  Is  mor«  than   100  ye«w» 


old  It  WM  established  In  1866.  Mr  Twlgg- 
Smlth  Is  a  fifth  generaUon  descendant  of 
one  of  the  most  eminent  families  of  Hawaii 
who  helped  to  build  the  foundations  of  our 
modem  Hawaii  He  Is  one  of  the  most  highly 
regarded   lenders   of    my    communltv 

His  newbpaper.  the  Honolulu  Advertiser, 
has  over  the  years  achieved  a  poelUon  of 
great  dLstlnction  In  Amerlcm  •ournallsm. 
lu  news  columns  are  unfailingly  objective 
and  fair  in  reporting  all  'news  fit  to  print." 
Its  coverage  of  all  the  newsworthy  events 
is  thorough  and  complete  on  the  local,  na- 
tloiiaJ.  and  International  levels  Its  inde- 
pendent editorial  voice  has  been  loud  and 
clear,  and  always  responsible 

lu  all  respects  tlie  Honolulu  Advertiser 
has  estabUshed  Itself  not  only  as  a  great 
newspaper  but  also  as  a  leader  In  the  State, 
whoee  viewpoint  Is  one  of  the  most  highly 
respected  and  whote  voice  Is  always  heard. 
Mr  Twlgg-Smlth  appears  before  the  sub- 
committee this  morning  representing  both 
his  newspaper  and  the  Hawaii  Newspaper 
Agency,  a  joint  operating  arrangement  be- 
tween the  Advertiser  and  the  other  great 
Honolulu  dallv,  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 
This  highly  successful  joint  operation  hsis 
existed  since  1962 

Mr  Twigg-Smith.  I  am  pleased  and  de- 
lighted to  welcome  you  to  these  proceedings. 
We  look  forward  to  your  testimony,  which  I 
am  sure  will  be  of  significant  assistance  'o 
the  subcommittee  In  consideration  of  the 
Important  piece  of  lenlslatlon  before  us 

Mr  Chairman  I  am  also  very  happy  that 
my  colleague.  Senator  Irouye.  is  here,  to  give 
us  moral  support  in  thu  manner  I  am  quite 
sure  that  he  would  like  to  say  something 
SeiLilor  Hart  Senator  Inouye 
Senator  Inoi-ye  Senator.  I  wish  to  join 
my  distinguished  colleague  to  present  to  this 
sub'.jmmKteo  a  very  distinguished  Ha- 
waiian. Mr  Thurston  Twlgg-Smlth.  I,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  measure,  am  eipecially 
pleased  because  Mr  Thurston  Twigg-SmUh 
is  here  in  support  of  this  measure  and  I  do 
hope  that  this  subcommittee  wlU  give  this 
bill  not  only  serious  consideration  but  very 
favorable  consideration  It  is  very  important 
to  Hawaii 

Thank  you  very  much,  sir 
Senator  Hart   Thank  you.  Senator 
If  Senator  Inouye  is  free  to  stay,  we  would 
be  delighted  to  have  him  sit  through   I  know 
his  schedule 

Senator  Fong  Mr  Chairman,  to  show  you 
how  well  regarded  Mr  Twlgg-Smith  Is.  he 
has  an  audience  here  with  him.  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Thacker  from  Honolulu  Will  you 
stand.  Mr  TTiacker  and  family'' 
statement  or  thurston  Twicc-sMrrH,  presi- 
dent AND  PCBLISHER  OF  THE  HONOLULO 
ADVXRTISER 

Senator  Hart  Sir  we  welcome  you  and 
having  heard  about  you  now.  we  await  your 
testimony 

Mr  Twioc-SMrrH  I  appre.-i:\te  all  the  kind 
comments  Mr  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  subcommittee,  my  name  is  Thurston 
Twlgg-Smlth  and  I  am  the  publisher  of  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser.  It  is  a  privilege  and  a 
pleasure  to  appear  before  you  and  present 
my  views  on  S  1312  As  my  statement  will 
show.  I  think  this  proposed  legislation  Is  the 
long-sought  solution  to  the  difficult  prob- 
lem of  preserving  Independent,  competitive 
newspaper  voices  In  major  American  cities. 

This  statement  will  give  some  of  the  back- 
ground that  led  the  Advertiser  Into  becoming 
one  of  the  44  newspapers  now  engaged  In 
joint  operating  arrangements  In  22  cities 
m  America  It  also  will  try  to  answer  some 
of  th«  questions  that  have  been  asked  of  us. 
and  In  summary  will  set  forth  some  thoughts 
which  have  evolved  to  this  writer  In  many 
years  of  worrying  about  survival  and  5  years 
of  living  with  such  a  Joint  operating  arrange- 
ment. 

The  Advertiser  was  founded  in  1856  and 
had     survived     as     an     independent     voice 
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Uirough    several    monarchies,    a    provisional     culatlon^  the  Advertiser  drop^^^  ^^^or^t^S^^.T^olS^i^'co^^- 

gover^ient.  a  republic,  a  territorial  govem-     «»"^  f J^^ "  fsP'^^tT^*^^^  first      tltlon  to  the  Sunday  Advertiser  from   the 

ment.  and  Anally  a  State  government,  before      Advertiser-Star  BuUetlntot^m  relatively  new  Sunday  Star-Bullet  n    To  do 

I  became  Ita  president  In  1961.  It  had  been     part  ^^.J^^  because  tne  *^  ^     j^j,   ^^uld   have    required    millions    of 

losing  money  most  of  the  years  trmnedlately      f^^^^^er  afford  to  "e^^  ^^     ^onaJs  to  support  an  all-out  fight  aguinst 

prior  to  that  time,  and  In  t*nns  of  standing  tlonal  *f*%'"«\^*°«ornlng  clrctUatlon  had  insurmountable  odds  presented  by  the  Star- 
wlthln  the  field.  It  had  shown  a  continuous  sprtng  of  1962  the  ^^^^f /^^^  ^^^  ^^  Bullettn  which,  we  understood  had  gross 
decline  In  percentage-ol-the-fleld  figures  for  ^""^.^J^XEveT^h  70^000  the  Ad-  annual  profits  of  around  $1  mlUlon  a  year 
advertUlng'^d  circulation  for  the  period  he  fall  °f  ^^f^-^^bru.  getThe  adver-  and  a  physical  plant  and  equipment  in  far 
1929  up  to  the  ume  that  the  joint  operaUng  ''^'}^^^^l^^'^,^^  depi-tment  stores,  better  condition  to  wage  such  a  war. 
arrangement  was  organized  In  June  of  1962.      ^^^^"^^^^  ^e  St^-Bulletm'B  ad-  By  the  end  of  1960,  it  was  clear  to  me  and 

Parenthetically,  percenta«e-of-the-field  °^gC^  J^'^^k^d  circulation,  on  the  to  a  majority  group  of  stockholders  that  the 
figures  have  always  seemed  to  me  a  better  ^^^'^f '^jf^^^^^reased  sUghtly  during  the  newspaper  w«  headed  for  ""nction.  We 
Clue  m  determining  the  economic  health  of  °!^f  g  ^^nihs  of  1962.  By  May  of  1962  the  effected  a  change  in  management  in  the 
a  newapaper  than  mere  financial  figures.  ^"!.,\™°"''^culatlon  and  advertUlng  were  spring  of  1961.  The  situation  then  wa^  this. 
Trend   lines  are   Ufe   and  death   Unes  to  a     ^°  ^  alarmingly,  and  an  early  consum-  i.  We  were  in  our  second  year  of  operating 

newspaper.   As   other   witnesses   have   deve  -      °;"*'.^^ ''qj    ^^^    contract    with    the    Star-      losses. 

oped     for     you,     a     newspapers     economic  ...  essential   to   the   Advertisers         2.  We  had  paid  no  dividends  for  2  years 

strength  depends  largely  on  Its  advertising     °^^^^^  after  7  years  of  merely  paying  a  token  dlvl- 

revenues,  which  In  turn  depend  on  readM-         ^^  should  be  noted  that  the  longtime  own-      dend. 

ship.  Since  readership  depends  on  content.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  Star-Bulletin  had  sold  the  paper  3.  we  had  a  precarious  position  m  the 
which  includes  advertUlng  as  weU  as  news  ^  ^^^^  group  In  1961  and  the  new  owners      flgid:  Both  advertising  and  circulation  were 

matter,  the  process  Is  almost  a  vicious  cycie^  ^^^^  saddled  with  the  largest  debt  load  of  dependent  on  hea\7.  costly,  continuing 
a  drop  in  advertising  dollars  m«*°«  *^^P     t^e    purchase   price    and    were   faced    with     promotion. 

in  money  that  can  be  spent  tor  promotion  .fms  ^q^  a  new  plant  site  and  new         4   q^t  bank  loans  were  all  short  term  and 

and  editorial  cont*nt.  which  »f "^^^^^^^f*      emilpment.  totaled  some  •200,000. 

a  drop  in  circulation,  which  '•ads  to  a  rur  M^r  ^^^^^^^^.^  equipment  was  antt-  5  ^ve  had  tried  unsuccessfully  to  get  long- 
ther  drop  in  advertising,  and  so  lortn.  m^.  ^^^^^  ^^  ,^  ^jd  not  have  the  resources  to  ^^^  financing  from  two  insurance  compa- 
U  you  examine  the  trend  lines  for  »^°^y  ^^^  ^^e  necessary  replacements.  Its  news  ^^  Prudential  and  Occidental,  and  had 
wise  well-managed  newspaper  and  find  it  to  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  g^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^ere  ^^^  turned  down  on  the  basis  of  too  poor 
be  on  a  descending  c^^« /^^"^«  "^  "*"'  ^  some  kind  of  breakdown  almost  every  ^^  operating  picture;  too  low  a  cash  flow, 
caoor  areas  of  percentage  of  the  ^"'^"^  ~'      ^eek    Management   had   no   equipment  re-  e    We   had   no   working   capital   and    had 

vertlsing    and    circulation,  /f"/??!'   "Jf      placement  program.  The  production  manager  ^  tMmeA  down  by  the  banlts  for  any  fur- 

going  to  be  only  a  matter  o' /^^  ^«?*  ^^      fn  a  letter  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the     ^^^^  short-tenn  advances, 
death  knell  sounds,  unless  o^  «>^"e  the  wt       ^^^^^Iser   In   March    1962,   concerning  the         ^   ^^  equipment  was  antiquated  and  had 
uatlon  can   be  corrected  with  masmve  aau     condition   of   equipment   and   the   printing     ^^^  pushed  to  the  limit  in  our  circulation 
continuing  infusions  of  capital.  ^^^    ^    ^j^^    newspaper,    concluded    that      drives     We    had    frequent    breakdowns    and 

In  1961  we  were  at  the  bottom  in  ^»J«-  ji. 458,000  would  be  required  to  replace  anti-  ^^^  ' ^^  j^  1^^  ^t^  its  oost-cuttlng, 
gorles.  In  only  one  other  market  in  A™«"ca      ^^^^^  equipment.  short-term  approach  to  the  facts  of  corpo- 

where  two  independent  newspapers  tnen  oa-         ^Vhen  the  Advertiser's  circulation  reeched       ^^  ^^^   ^-^^  previous  management  had  not 
Uted,  was  the  second  so  far  behind  the  orsi     ^  ^^^^  ^^^^j    ^^^  newspaper  was  Inviting     u^ed'  or  funded  for  new  equipment   Our 
as  we  were  behind  the  Honolulu  Star-Bui-     p^Q^jy^^oQ  disaster  every  night.  The  equip-      needs  there  totaled  $1.5  mllUon. 
letln.  n„,i.t.n      ment  was  simply  being  pushed   beyond  its         Nevertheless,   we   decided   to   attempt   to 

Between  1950  and  1958  the  Star-Bulletin  g^pj^^y  ^he  Star-Bulletin,  on  the  other  j^^tlnue  as  we  had  been.  We  conducted 
had  gained  advertising  lineage  at  *  times  ^^^^  uad  an  adequate  news  press  with  a  ^^^^0^^^^  phone  room  campaign  for  circula- 
the  rate  of  the  Advertiser.  By  1958  the  AO-      running  speed  of  more  than  three  times  that  j^^     ^j  iggj  that  brought  In  over 

vertlser  was  down  to  only  37  percent  of  toe     ^^  ^^^  Advertiser.  In   addition  to  the  news      g  ^^  ^^^  siibscrlbers. 

total  advertising  appearing  in  the  two  news-        ^^    ^^^  engraving  equipment  of  the  Ad-       '         hroueht  In  a  new  advertising  director 
papers  and  to  only  32  percent  of  the  total         ^Iser  was  completely  outmoded  and  non-      ^-begin  a  new  sales  approach, 
circulation.  The  Star-Bulletin  had  more  than  ^4,^^  with  that  of  the  Star-Bulletin,      "^^l^^""^^^  ^y  toat  time  were  ninnlng 

twice  as  much  circulation  and  nearly  twice         The  Advertiser  could  not  expand  and  could     .."^e  rate^  about  $28  000  a  month.  We 
as  much  advertising.  ^^jy  maintain  Its  exUting  circulation  if  there  ^^^  continue  the  Investment  In  pro- 

The  net  profit  or  loss  before  uxes,  to  Ad-      ^^^^  ^^  serious  equipment  breakdowns.  The  ,  ^  ^^e  charts  in   1962  showed  we 

vertlser  Publishing  Co..  Ltd    from  Its  news-  lunity  of  obtaining  financing  to  purchase     ^o"  ^^^^  ^^^    ^he  gap  between 

paper  operations  for  each  of  the  0  calendar     ^      equipment    was   remote.    Institutional     ''"%  ^s  was  simply  too  wide  to  close 

years    preceding    the   establishment    of    the     lenderVhiS  refused  to  make  long-term  loans,      ^f  ,*,^  ^^sfan^lly  narrow, 
joint  arrangement  was  as  follows:  Another  factor  contributing  to  the  decline  onoeared   certain   we    had   only    three 

,a„  nossl  •47,514.34     of   the  Advertiser  was  the  requlremente  of      ^^j^^^, 

?S     profltr"'"::::     191,927.62      the  labor  umom.  The  Advertiser  bad  been     ^^'^'J^'^^i^tlon 

9 W     profit)    "     —     66.981.17     compelled  to  pay  the  same  wages  as  those         g.  S^e  to  the  Star-Bulletin. 

960    low )         1 10, 616.  40     paid  by  the  Star-Bul  etln    I^^^ng  tii«  nc"  Formation  of  a  joint  operating  arrange- 

Ofii      OM   '""  72.396.35      gotiatlons  with  the  unions  in  1961,  the  union 

'^^*^°'"*- ,.    ,        negotiators  demwided  that  the  Advertiser  in-      ""^^^  j^^  ^f  sale  to  the  Bulletin  was  abhor- 

The  profit  shown  In  1958  was  due  entirely  ^^^^^  the  same  kind  of  Pe^Blon  program  ^'^  ^  liquidation  was  tiie  easy  way  out. 
to  the  drastic  cutback  In  expenditures  Insti-  ^^^^  ^^  employees  of  the  Star-Bulletin  had  ^eui,  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  pursue  the 
tuted  by  the  then  management  of  the  Ad-     enjoyed  for  many  years.  This  program  would  .^nities  of  a  Joint  operating  arrangement 

vertlser  in  view  of  the  loss  suffered  In  1857.      ^^^^  ^^^  ^bout  $750,000  to  fund.  Of  course,      ^^    ^^^  ^^^  mainland  in  early  1962  to 
This  cost  cutting  was  so  drastic  that  it  caused      ^^^  Advertiser  did  not  have  the  money  to  en-      ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  arrangement, 
substantial  deterioration  in  the  advertising  ^  ^  ^y  g^^   funding  program.   As   a  oroKram  was  the  only  kind 

and  circulation  position  of  the  advertiser  As  ^^^^ence,  it  w«a  compelled  to  agree  dur-  ,  ™ttt^  our  needs  and  phUosophles.  We 
soon  as  the  Advertiser  began  to  spend  the  ^^^  ^^^^  negotiations  that  the  maitter     ^^  ^^^^  newspaper  on  our  hands  but  we 

money  necessary  to  keep  up  Its  c  "ulation  ^^  ns,ons  would  be  subject  to  conttatUng  ^^f  ^'^wp  lu  ^ce  aUve.  I  am  a  fiftii- 
and  advertising,  which  began  In  the  latter  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  meantime  the  Advertiser  ^~i^,  Hawaiian.  I  had  always  Uved  in 
part  of  1969.  substantial  losses  were  Incumjd.  ^^j^  continue  to  pay  pwiBloners  on  Its  old  ^PT^  ^d  frankly.  I  wanted  to  stay 
This  is  Illustrated  by  Uie  large  losses  In  1960     i^j^nnal  basU.  By  the  end  of  1961.  about     ^  •         ^  ^^  newspaper  business, 

and  1961  mentioned  earlier.  In  1959  the  Ad-      ^qqqq  »  yeM  WM  required  for  pensions.  At     ^  '        ^^^  ^  ^^^  i  ^ave  ever 

vertlser  pubUshed  a  special  statehood  edition  ^^  ^^^^  negotUtlons  with  the  unions  in  r^r^  exaeat  for  mUitary  duty.  The  Adver- 
whlch  netted  $66.171— almost  exactly  the  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^ould  have  prewnted  ^  hLi  survived  several  near-deaths  in  Its 
amount  of  Its  entire  profit  for  that  year.  ^  msunnountrtle  fln»ncl»l  problem  to  the     earlier  life  and  we  were  hopeful  of  keeping  It 

Commencing  the  latter  part  of  1969.  tiie      Advertiser.  .     =«  .  strong  construotive  factor  In  Hawaii.  We 

circulation  of  the  Advertiser  improved.  This  .pj^j,  ^^^  review  of  tHe  major  causes  o«  ^^^  it  to  continue  that  way  and  I  am  con- 
Improvement  was  achieved  only  by  engaging  ^^  ^y^r%Ma.\  loBsea  sustained  by  the  Adver-  ^^^^^^  that  a  joint  operating  arrangement  is 
in  heavy  promotion  expenditures  and  reduc-      ^j^^^j.  nu^,,  clear,  I  beUeve.  why  there  was  ^  ^^  which  we  can  have  two  daUy 

Ing  advertising  rates  to  get  volume  to  attrwBt      ^^  ^„nd  rewon  to  believe  «»*»  *»»«^1*?*-     newwjapers  in  Hcmolulu. 
readers.  This  Inevitably  resulted  In  the  sub-      oontlntilng  \oumt  suffered  In  1960  and  1961         The  prees  in  HMioiulu  has  seen,  and  oov- 
stantial  newspaper  losses  in  1960  and  1981.      y,^g^  merely  a  temporary  phenomenon,  ca-      ^^^    ^^  transition  of  theee  Islands  from 
The  Advertiser  could  not  afford  to  maintain      p^j^  of  being  reversed  by  sound  operating     ^^^^y^^  to  territory  to  State.  It  has  written 
the    expenditures    that    were    neceMary   to     .oonomlca  or  by  an  achievable  Increase  in  ^^  aaUlng  ihlp  and  o<  the  nuclear  sub- 

malntaln.  much  less  Increase,  the  gains  In  drcuUtton  OT.«»7,««f«^  T^^ljl^ ^^  marine;  of  the  evening  rtar  on  a  velvet  sky. 
advertising  and  circulation  which  it  enjoyed  no  money  avaUabto  «!."»•  ^'^^^^  ^^  »nd  of  the  manmade  sateUltes  In  orbit.  It  ha. 
in  the  latter  part  Of  I960  and  in  IMO^d  in  «*««  •^«*^»«;^^oS^Sd  -J^fSS  reported  and.  Journalistically.  help«l  to  ac- 
1961.  In  fact,  the  advertising  lineage  and  clr-      tinlon  demands  for  pensions,  ana  so  ion.xi.        k- 
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>"e;eraie  the  growth  of  Hoxialulu  from  sleepy 
town  to  busuing  c.ty 

Ii  his  been  said,  jnd  with  cojislderable 
Jus'iat-atlon.  that  a  city  U  no  better  than 
its  t>resf 

Wnere  newspapers  are  stagnant,  there  you 
Will  usually  find  i  otagnant  community 
Where  the  newspapers  are  vibrant,  their  cov- 
erajis  i.t'.r-minded,  and  their  editorial  pai^es 
illve.  the>  are  '.it.U  factors  in  community 
adva.ncemeu; 

The  future  of  KiwaU  ajid  of  our  Nation,  in 
a  time  of  crisis  whose  end  is  beyond  view 
dep'^ndi  u\K>a  the  ability  of  the  c:tizenry  to 
niaie  intelligent  judgments  on  vital  lisues 
\nd  then  % >  act  on  those  judjcnients 

This  req-ilres  a  constant  dl.ilog,  a  constant 
f^ow  ~f  Information  covering  the  whole  spec- 
trum of  ideas 

Mr  J  i^ti.e  Holmes  cnce  wrote  in  \  famuiis 
disherit  tl'.at  the  'ultimate  good  de^red  is 
better  reached  bv  tree  trade  In  ldea.->  '  that 
■'the  best  test  of  'ruth  is  the  r>ower  •  f  the 
thought  to  pet  Itself  accepted  In  the  com- 
petition of  il.e  market."  and  that  trie  truth 
is  the  only  ground  upon  which  men's  wlshe*; 
cin  safely  be  earned  out  " 

In  recent  yeirs  tie  forces  of  ei^onomlc^ 
and  technology  h.^ve  tended  to  narrow  the 
c^mpeti':on  of  Ideas  In  the  newspapers  of 
msn'.'  cities 

In  this  book  "America  as  a  Civilization." 
Max  Lerner  writes 

Since  t  le  new.sjiaper  to  ,tj«  pc  uul.ir  must 
be  ttep*  cheap  in  pr.^e  the  burden  ul  Kefpini? 
It  going  under  conditions  of  rising  labor  and 
new'onnt  c  j-.ts  falls  nn  ^dvert.sing  r»- enue 
which  in  turn  depend-?  on  large  circiilRtion, 
wnicli  In  t:m  dep'":id3  on  heavy  investment 
both  In  plant  and  feature*  ind  dlsirlti'lon 
and  on  the  capacity  to  bear  losses  until  cir- 
culation can  be  built 

"Th.5  gives  the  competitive  advantage  to 
the  big  corporation  It  means  also  that  the 
ccmpetitlcn  bec'>mes  intolerable  to  the  *e;4k- 
er  papers  and  -hey  drop  out  or  are  bough; 
ou'  " 

What  has  been  the  result'' 

In  m  lily  cities  some  larger  than  Honolulu, 
newspapers  have  responded  to  the  economic 
pressirf-  of  the  •..nie  by  going  ln"T  =.iigle 
ownership. 

But  to  lis  In  Honolulu,  this  solution  was 
unicccp'able — un.\cceptaLle  because  It  couici 
hive  pj'  an  end  to  the  dl'.ersity  of  viewpoint 
that  had  characterized  our  newspapers  and  Is 
so  sorely  r.^ed°d  ,v.  our  socle'-.  ti.day 

Putting  'opet^ier  a  'oin'  operit.n^  agree- 
ment In  our  ca.'^e  wis  not  an  easy  matter  The 
neeotlatlons  which  finallv  result:^l  in  the 
:ig."f^ment  wer»  conducted  In  i  serle".  of 
meetings  in  Marh  and  April  1962  At  t'mes 
the  negotiations  became  io  disputatious  they 
were  on  the  ver.;e  '  f  being  ab.indoned  F:n- 
ally.  agreement  was  reacifd  late  in  M'v  1962. 
and  the  arrangement  went  into  effect  June  1. 
1962 

The  re^ul'an'  savings  have  turned  the  Ad- 
vertiser from  a  dylr.s  en'ltv  into  an  increa-.- 
milv  heilthv  one  und^r  a  program  benefltin^ 
both  reidi'rs  and  ■'.dvertl^ers 

Newspa,rer  profits  frr  the  years  of  the  plan 
before  tares,  were  as  follows 

1962  ^13/^12  al!  of  't  In  the  !a^t  3  months. 
Incident  111  v 

I9«3  S53  nn^  irid  In  that  year  we  had  a  44- 
dav  s'rike 

1964  ?3e6  738 

1965  »300  123  the  drop  coming  abniit  be- 
cause we  adrpted  .-i  double  declinlne  depre- 
clitlf^n  proce<vS  on  our  machtnerv  program 

1966  »399  470 

The  story  has  not  be*n  without  tt«  prob- 
lems. howev»r  We  have  had  to  borrow  %\  fi 
million  to  put  Into  new  equipment  and  build- 
ing renovations,  and  It  will  be  some  15  years 
before  this  borrowing  1«  paid  ofl 

The  additional  revenues  have  meant  op- 
portunities to  improve  editorial  stafT.  both  m 
number  and  quality  Our  total  editorial 
budget  Increased  from  >545B15  In  1958  to 
•  1  048JJ63  m  1966  It  will  be  conslderBbly 
higher  for  1967. 


There  has  also  been  a  marked  Uicrtasc  m 
quality  New  or  recent  employees  h.i.e  cume 
from  s'jch  places  .us  the  Kansas  City  and 
Dallui  bureaus  of  UPI  luul  Irom  such  highly 
regarded  newspapers  as  the  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal, the  MUine.ipolls  Star,  the  Louisville 
Couner-Journal.  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Tiieir  interest  In  Joining  tlie  Advertiser  Is  in 
Itaelf  an  endorsement  of  the  papc.  s  inde- 
pendent policy  and  nieamnglul  st.mdards  of 
cralismitii&hlp. 

We  ha',  e  added  to  our  basic  UPI  service  the 
Washington  Post-Los  Angeles  Tim-  s  News 
Service  to  provide  better  national  and  in- 
ternational coverage  This  contrasts  wi'h  our 
inability  to  pay  even  a  modest  sum  fjr  the 
New  York  Times  Services  prior  to  the  Joint 
.irrangement  thereby  losing  tlie  eervlce  to 
the  afternoon  newspaper 

We  n  rt!  have  a  p.irt-tlme  Washington  bu- 
reau to  assure  better  coverage  of  the  Hawaii 
delegation  WTien  economics  permit  we  would 
like  to  have  full-time  representation  In 
Washington,  with  wiring  of  dally  dispatches 

Last  to  be  listed,  but  of  ob-.lous  impor- 
'LAnce.  we  now  carry  an  averiige  of  16  more 
columns  of  news  a  day  than  w-o  did  before 
the  joint  operating  agreement.  This  repre- 
sents a  15-percen'k  increase  in  i\e  amount  of 
news  being  recer.  ed  by  t'ae  Advertiser's 
readers. 

With  all  this,  there  has  been  no  lessening 
of  the  competition  for  .idvertlslng  dollars  In 
Honolulu  "The  Scrlpps  League  maintains  an 
aggressive  numoer  of  small  rielghborhood 
new-papers  whose  circul.itlon  ;n  the  aggre- 
gate exceeds  ours  They  lumounce  this  loudly 
over  many  of  the  Itf  radio  stations  that  exist 
In  our  city  There  are  ai.so  four  commercial 
television  channels,  tw  >  language  dailies,  four 
or  rive  weeklies,  and  a  growing  number  oi  di- 
rect mall  companies. 

While  these  media  all  oiler  competing  out- 
lets for  I'ne  advertising  dollar,  none  can 
match  the  ed.torlal  and  news  service  pro- 
vided by  a  major  daily  nevkspaper  The  house- 
wife may  put  her  cias.sihed  ad  in  her  neigh- 
borhood weeicly.  but  she  want*  'Jie  story  of 
her  daughter  s  wedd.ng  In  the  Sunday  news- 
paper And,  of  course  neighborhood  papers 
do  not  bring  her  natiunal  and  internaiioual 
news 

Nor  ha.-,  the  Joint  arrangement  decreased 
editorial  cjnipeiltlon  between  the  two  news- 
papers It  has  Increased  It  as  any  "^rudv  would 
show  Economic  strength  breeds  editorial  In- 
dependence :ii  the  best  sense  and  iao  com- 
peting editorial  stafTs  lead  'o  cwiit.iiu  iig 
constructive  scrutiny  of  all  agencies  and  de- 
partments ol  Government,  of  business,  of  life 
around  a  city. 

As  other  witnes;>es  have  abo  undoubtedly 
Slated  ici  you.  the  problem  to  which  S  1312 
IS  addresi,ed  is  not  an  acadenuc  (^ne  The 
Justice  Dep.irtment  Is  apparently  of  the  view- 
that  Joint  arrungemems  are  per  se  Illegal 
under  the  antltru.'^t  laws 

To  tlie  best  of  mv  knowledge  t|-.e  Ju  .lice 
Department  has  never  acted  against  the 
actiul-iitlon  by  a  strong  paper  of  a  failing  sec- 
ond paper  If  the  falling  compunv  doctrine 
permits  a  complete  acquisition.  Involving  a 
juncture  of  editorial,  advertising.  «iid  cir- 
culation functions,  why  should  it  not  permit 
something  less  than  a  complete  acquisltUvn'' 
This  paradoxical  situation  goes  right  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter,  in  my  opinion 

Whatever  the  technical  rationalization,  a 
grave  disservice  will  be  done  to  the  general 
-welfare  as  well  as  to  the  papers  of  the  'i2 
communities  involved  if  lotnt  operating  ar- 
rangements are  disallowed  Apparently  the 
only  sure  way  to  prevent  this  is  for  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  relief 

The  problem  m  newspa[>er  operations  Is 
o^mpllcaied  further  a.«  vou  doubtless  know, 
by  the  d«r«rmln«tlon  of  "falllag  "  If  the 
criteria  >s  they  are  usually  applied  to  Indus- 
trial firms,  are  applied,  to  newspapwra.  It  la 
already  too  late  A  newspaper,  once  dead,  is 
r«aJly  dead  There  is  nothing  to  revive,  as  you 
can  easily  s«e  among  itae  ashes  in  New  York. 


The  important  goal  of  this  pri>posed  legis- 
lation i.s  continuiuice  and  strengthening  (f 
the  historic  Independence  of  the  press  In  a 
world  grown  fanta.-tlcally  complex,  major 
American  cities  need  outlets  fi  r  diverse  writ- 
ten opinion  The  public  !iit«-rest  w-lll  not  be 
served  by  any  of  lu  standing  by  v.!. lie  legal 
technicalities  lead  to  the  demise  of  22  major 
American  dully  newspapers  Tliese  are  now 
active,  leading  instrument .s  f^.r  public  good 
in  more  than  a  third  of  the  few  remaining 
American  cities  that  still  have  independent, 
competitive  editorial  vulces  No'Mng  could 
take  their  place  that  cculd  do  an. thing  com- 
parable to  the  Jcib  they  are  doing  every  day 
in  keeping  millions  of  Americans  inf.irmed. 

Thank  y...u  again  for  the  opportunity  to 
give  you  my  views  on  8   1312 

This  concludes  the  formal  part  of  mv  state- 
men'  but  I  «as  asked  yesterday  by  Senator 
Fong  If  I  wotild  Jot  down  a  few  of  the  edi- 
torial posltKins  on  which  we  have  differed 
diametrically  with  the  Star-Bulletin  and  I 
hjve  made  a  few  notes  here  that  come  to 
mind  right  off  the  I'at  These  are  in  no  way 
critical  of  the  phllorophy  of  the  Star- 
Bulletln  They  have  their  philosophy  and  we 
have  ours 

On  fluoridation,  for  example,  they  adopted 
an  attitude  of  wait  and  see.  We  came  out 
swinging  for  It 

On  jxilltical  endorsements,  as  Senator  Pong 
and  Senator  Inouye  both  know,  we  came  out 
foursquare  In  support  of  candidates  whose 
records.  In  our  opinion,  merit  suppKirt.  and 
It  Is  a  mark  of  our  independence  that  of 
these  two.  one  Is  a  Demix-rat  and  one  Is  a 
Republican,  we  supported  both  of  them.  The 
other  paper  does  not  endorse  candidates  at 
all. 

The  1967  legislature  produced  a  landmark 
bin  In  Hawaii,  a  land  reform  bill  that  Is  go- 
ing t<i  have  far-reaching  sociological  ch-inges. 
We  endorsed  this    The  other  paper  did  not. 

We  have  a  tidal  wave  warning  system  out 
there  that  freqtiently  sends  people  scamper- 
ing to  tiie  "mils  and  the  other  paper  has 
ridiculed  the  system  because  of  the  Incon- 
venience to  the  people  We  have  supported  ' 
it 

We  have  a  "little  thing"  called  Diamond 
Head  ut  there  that  Is  a  national  svmbol  of 
H.iw-ail  The  other  paper  would  like  to  see 
apartment  hotels  built  around  the  base  of 
it  We  strongly  oppe»se  this 

On  p<  Iltlcs.  In  general  we  have  a  moderate- 
ly liberal  attitude,  they  have  a  moderately 
conservative  attitude,  and  readers  thus  get 
two  cleiirly  different  pulnts  of  view. 

■We  are  relatively  active  on  national  and 
International  Issues  and  they  'end  to  devote 
themsel.es   more   to   local    Issues   edltorLiUy. 

On  reapportionment  we  were  In  favor  of 
a  system  of  at-large  elections  for  city  coun- 
cils; thev  propKjeed  a  '•omblnallon  of  the  two. 
And  this  sort  of  thing  extends  to  news 
coverage,  tcxa  We  both  crusade  to  a  degree. 
We  tend  to  do  more  of  It  than  they  do,  but 
I  think  the  Interaction  stimulates  the  other 
paper  Into  action 

Thank  you 

Senator  Hart  Thank  you,  Mr.  Twigg-Smlth. 
Protocol  requires  that  Senator  Pong  be  first 
to  make  comments  and  tisk  questions. 

Senator  Pong    Thank  you.  Mr    Chairman 

I  w'.nt  to  commend  Mr  Twlgg-Smlth  for  a 
very,  very  frank  and  clear  and  detailed  state- 
ment of  his  operations 

Now.  I  think  this  the  frankest  statement 
we  have  received  yet  In  this  committee  oT 
the  operations  of  a  newspaper  and  the  prob- 
lems that  faced  him  before  he  went  Into 
this  Joint  operation  and  for  that  I  would  like 
to  commend  Mr  TVlgg-Smlth  because  It 
gives  us  a  very  clear  picture  of  what  really 
happened  and  why  his  operating  agreement 
went  Into  efTect. 

With  this  statement.  I  think  we  now 
gather,  we  now  have  the  very  fine,  very  good 
and  clear  idea  as  to  what  forces  a  newspaper 
to  get  into  a  Joint  operation. 

Now,  Mr.  Twlgg-Smlth.  you  have  now  been 
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m    operation    Jointly    lor    approximately    3 
years? 

Mr  Tv^'ioG-SMrrH.  Five  years,  sir. 
Senator  Fonc.  Five  years,  li  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Justice  Department  says  this 
Is  against  antitrust  laws  and  we  do  not  pass 
such  a  bill  and  you  are  forced  to  go  back  to 
what  you  were  befcre,  what  would  your  fi- 
ni-'.iclal  situation  be? 

Mr  Twigg-Smfth.  I  do  not  think  our  fi- 
nancial .situation  is  litrong  enough  at  this 
poln^  to  give  any  assurance  that  we  would 
emerge  as  the  successful  paper.  One  paper  or 
the  other  has  got  to  fold  under  the  relatively 
tough  laws  o:  newspaper  economics  In  a  city 
this  size.  In  my  opinion.  So,  I  would  have  to 
say  at  this  point  that  we  probably  would 
face,  still  face  extinction. 

Senator  Fono.  You  would  have  to  face  ex- 
tinction'? 

Mr.  Tv.'iGG-SMrrH.  Right. 

Senator  Fokg.  You  are  ouite  sure  cf  that? 

Mr.  Tv'.iCG-SMrrH.  Positive. 

Senator  Fonc.  .^nd,  you  stated  that  prior 
to  the  time  that  you  went  Into  the  Joint  oper- 
ation you  were  losing  tremendously  large 
sums  of  money,  and  the  Star-Bulletin  was 
making  over  a  million  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  TwicG-SMriH.  We  were  losing  large 
sums  for  us;  yes,  and  they  were  making 
money. 

Senator  Fonc.  How  long  could  you  have 
kept  that  up? 

Mr  Twicc-SMrru  Frankly,  I  think  we  had 
reached  the  end  right  then  which  Is  why  we 
had  to  really  push  to  get  this  thing  Into  ef- 
fect on  June  1,  1962.  I  do  not  think  we  could 
have  lasted  through  the  end  of  that  year.  We 
had  no  resources  to  fall  back  on. 

Senatjr  Fong.  And  you  could  not  borrow 
any  more  money? 

Mr  Twice- SMrrH.  We  could  borrow  no 
more  money. 

Senator  Fonc.  And.  your  presses  were  used 
to  such  an  extent  that  you  Just  could  not 
print  more  papers? 

Mr.  Twigo-Smfth.  The  only  way  we  could 
gain  any  strength  would  have  been  to  In- 
crease our  circulation  and  there  wsis  no  feasi- 
ble way  to  Increase  circulation  with  our  exist- 
ing equipment  and  we  could  not  buy  any  new 
equipment  with  our  existing  resources,  so  we 
really  were  In  a  bind. 

Senator  Fong.  Did  you  at  that  time,  think 
seriously  of  liquidation? 

Mr.  TwK.c-SMrrH.  Not  seriously,  no. 

Senator  Fonc.  Because  there  was  the  alter- 
naUve  of  this  Joint  operation  and  alternative 
of  selling;  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  TwiGC-SMrrH.  Right. 

Senator  FVjng.  Now,  you  stated  here  that 
there  are  other  newspapers  In  the  city.  How 
are  thev  doing?  Has  the  Joint  agreement  be- 
tween you  the  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
Interfered  with  the  growth  of  the  other 
papers? 

Mr.  Twicc-Smith.  I  do  not  believe  so.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Scrlpps  League,  which 
Is  a  pretty  sophisticated  group  of  news- 
papers, as  you  probably  know,  operating  In 
the  West  mainly,  well-financed  and  well- 
experienced  In  the  field,  bought  Into  the 
area  after  this  venture  started.  I  forget  the 
exact  year  they  moved  in  there,  but  they 
bought  an  existing  group  of  weeklies  that 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Stewart  Fern  had 
started  there.  They  bought  these  and  also  a 
neighboring  Island  property  so  I  would  think 
they  must   be  doing  all  right. 

Senator  Fono.  Tou  have  dally  newspapers 
on  each  Island? 

Mr.  TwiGC-SMrrH.  There  U  a 

Senator  Fonc.  The  larger  Islands  of  the 
group? 

Mr.  Twigc-Smith.  Right.  Kauai  and  Maul 
are  still  In  the  twlce-a-week  stage,  but  I 
understand  they  are  thinking  about  going 
dally.  The  Scrlpps  League  people  are  taking 
over  Kauai  and  are  planning  to  go  dally  In 
there.  They  are  Installing  new  offset  presses 
and  I  undersUnd  they  are  thinking  of  going 
dally. 


Senator  Fong.  On  Kauai  with  a  popula- 
tion of  30.000? 

Mr.  Twicc-SivirrH.  Tes. 

Senator  Fonc.  How  about  on  the  Island 
of  Hawaii? 

Mr.  TwiOG-SMn-H.  There  Is  a  dally  news- 
paper over  there  that  was  bought  by  a  main- 
land owner  from  the  Star-Bulletin  which 
used  to  own  It.  It  Is  a  paper  of  about  11,000 
or  12.000  circulation.  That  island  has,  as 
you  know,  about  60,000,  65,000  people. 

Senator  Fonc.  And  on  the  Island  of  Maul? 
With  35,000,  twice  weekly? 

Mr.  TwiGG-SMrrH.  Twice  weekly,  yes. 
Senator  Fonc.  How  Is  the  financial  health 
of  all  these  newspapers? 

Mr.  Twicc-Smith.  As  far  as  I  know  they 
are  all  In  good  shape. 

Senator  Pong.  You  stated  that  after  the 
Joint  operating  agreement,  you  added  16 
columns  to  your  newspaper. 

Mr.  TwicG-SMrrH.  Yes.  That  Is,  two  more 
pages  of  news. 

Senator  Pong.  Would  that  mean  that  every 

day  on  an  average  you  had  16  more  columns? 

Mr.  Twigg-Smith.  On  the  average  we  have 

about  two  more  pages  of  news  every  day, 

yes. 

Senator  Fong.  And  what  about  the  Sun- 
day paper?  Did  that  increase  in  size? 

Mr.  Twigg-Smith.  That  increased  In  news 
space  also;  yes. 

Senator  Pong.  And  what  about  the  num- 
ber of  men  that  you  now  employ?  Do  you 
have  more  editorial  people  than  you  had 
prior  to  the  Joint  operating  agreement? 

Mr.  Twigg-Smith.  Yes.  I  do  not  have  the 
exact  figures  with  me  but  they  are  some- 
where In  the  range  of — let  us  say  we  had  63 
people  before  the  thing  started.  We  now 
have  about  68  plus  a  number  of  part-time 
people.  There  has  also  been  an  increase  in 
the  salary  scale  paid  to  these  people,  so  I 
would  have  to  say  they  are  of  higher  quality 
than  before  but  I  also  would  say  we  can 
afford  this  group  now  and  we  could  not  af- 
ford them  before. 

Senator  Pong.  And  you  say  you  were  able 
to  Induce  men  from  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
the  Minneapolis  Star,  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  other 
papers? 

Mr.  Twigg-Smith.  Right. 
Senator  Pong.  That  means  you  have  a  bet- 
ter caliber  of  men  now. 
Mr.  Twigc-Smith.  Yes. 

Senator  Pong.  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  additions,  sho'wlng  where  you  have  dif- 
fered with  the  Star-Bulletin  In  the  matter 
of  seeing  things  In  the  community  and  when 
you  say  that  you  did  endorse  one  Democrat 
and  one  Republican  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  I 
want  to  vouch  for  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  say  that  I  was  fortunate  to  get  the 
endorsement  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  al- 
though It  Is  supposed  to  be  a  very  liberal 
paper. 

Mr.  Twioc-SMrrH.  Certainly,  more  a  trib- 
ute— 

Senator  Haht.  I  do  not  want  to  get  Senator 
Pong  In  trouble  on  how  I  regard  him,  but  I 
think  It  la  good  endorsement. 

Mr.  Twioc-SMrrH.  It  la  certainly  more  a 
tribute  to  his  strength  than  our  support  that 
he  got  elected,  but  I  like  to  think  we  helped 
him. 

Senator  Pong.  I  have  no  further  questions, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  statement  Is  very 
very  complete  and  gives  a  very  good  Idea  as 
to  what  really  transpired.  We  have  a  better 
picture  of  how  to  proceed  on  this  bill. 

Senator  Habt.  I  agree.  The  evolution  of  the 
fiscal  problems  that  you  describe  Is  detailed 
and  Interesting  as  Senator  Pong  says,  and 
helpful.  But,  as  I  read  that  statement.  It 
seemed  to  describe  a  propertr  that  was  suf- 
fering became  of  poor  management.  What 
is  Congress'  responsibility  to  protect  a  busi- 
ness which  falls  Just  because  of  sloppy  man- 
agement? 

Bifr.  Twioo-Smith.  I  do  not  think  that 
sloppy  management  Is  ever  the  sole  factor  In 


the  problem.  I  think  that  nobody  would 
condone  poor  management.  I  do  not  think 
the  owners  of  a  paper  would  sit  by  year  after 
year  and  do  this. 

I  think  the  main  point  I  am  making  is 
that  this  sort  of  thing,  the  falling  newspaper 
predicament,  does  not  develop  overnight.  It 
takes  a  number  of  years,  maybe  a  decade  to 
develop,  and  certainly  over  that  period  of 
time  if  the  owners  are  at  all  aware  of  that, 
the  management  is  going  to  be  Improved.  If 
the  management  was  a  problem  at  one  point, 
it  is  not  going  to  be  a  problem  forever. 

Senator  Fonc  I  do  not  seem  to  find  in 
this  statement  where  Mr.  Twigg-Smith  talks 
about  poor  management  prior  to  the  time 
he  got  in;   is  that  right? 

Senator  Hast.  Let  me  explain  why  I  devel- 
oped that  feeling  as  I  listened  to  the  testi- 
mony. Mr.  Twigg-Smlth  did  not  become  the 
commanding  general  until  1960.  was  it? 

Mr.  Twigg-Smith.  1961. 
Senator  Haht.  I  would  have  used  more 
gentle  words  in  my  question  if  you  had  been 
tliere  before.  But,  I  raise  It  as  bluntly  as  I 
do  because  Implicit  In  this  bill  lb  a  commit- 
ment that,  notwithstanding  inadequacy  of 
management,  because  there  is  no  reference 
to  whose  fault  this  Is,  we  are  going  to  make 
an  exception  in  the  antitrust  laws.  And,  I 
think  we  ought  to  raise  It  bluntly;  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  Twigg-Smith.  Yes,  I  do. 

Senator  Hakt.  Because  it  raises  a  very  basic 
question  that  the  public  has  a  very  direct 
interest  in.  Editorials  across  the  country  are 
always  lecturing  Congress  on  our  Insistence 
on  propping  up  the  weak  and  this  bill  is  a 
prop.  At  least  it  does  not  say  anything  about 
whose  fault  It  Is.  I  wanted  to  make  this  point 
and  get  a  publisher's  reaction  to  It. 

Mr.  TwiGC-SMrrH.  Well,  I  think  of  the  bUl 
more  as  a  way  of  opening  the  way  for  survival 
rather  than  a  prop  for  weakness.  I  do  not 
think  Congress  has  any  responsibility  for 
fxxir  management  and  I  do  not  think  it 
should  offer  any  support  for  poor  manage- 
ment or  condone  It  at  all.  But  by  opening • 

Senator  Hart.  But  this  does.  If  there  Is  a 
property  that  Is  folding  because  of  poor 
management,  this  bill  says:  •Well,  we  will 
make  an  exception." 

Mr.  Twigg-Smith.  Well,  I  submit,  sir,  that 
the  poor  management  Is  never  the  sole  fac- 
tor. Poor  management  may  exist  from  time 
to  time,  but  I  would  not  single  It  out  as 
being  the  sole  factor  for  the  falling  condi- 
tion of  a  newspaper.  There  have  got  to  be 
other  factors.  If  poor  management  Is  the 
only  problem,  the  owners  will  have  or  should 
have  taken  care  of  that  themselves.  I  do  not 
thinv  you  Can  have  a  situation  where  po<» 
management  can  exist  for  a  long  enough 
period  to  be  the  sole  reason  for  a  newspaper's 
being  a  falling  newspaper. 

Senator  Hakt.  Well,  do  you  apply  that  to 
other  businesses,  too? 

Mr.  TwicG-SMrrH.  I  would  believe  so,  yee. 
I  do  not  think  that  anyone  condones  poor 
management,  certainly  not 

Senator  Habt.  Do  you  suggest  that  failure 
Is  never  whoUy  the  result  of  poor  manage- 
ment? 

Mr.  TwiGC-SMrrH.  That  Is  what  I  am  sug- 
gesting with  respect  to  newspapers,  yes. 

Senator  Hart.  And.  you  would  extend  that 
to  other  industries  and  businesses? 

Mr.  Twigg-Smith.  I  would  not  suggest  any 
condoning  of  poor  management. 

Senator  Hart.  No,  but  do  you  suggest  that 
there  is  never  a  failure  because  of  poor  man- 
agement alone? 

Mr.  Twicg-Smith.  There  may  be  an  occa- 
sion failure  when  poor  management  might  be 
the  final  factor,  perhaps,  but  I  do  submit  that 
poor  management  never  Is  the  single  factor 
that  leads  to  the  problem  and  there  Is  a 
difference,  I  believe,  between  newspapers 
and  other  industries.  I  think  In  the  news- 
paper situation  we  have  a  kind  of  a  built-in 
problem,  a  market  problem.  There  are  con- 
ditions that  have  become  apparent  over  the 
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years  UiBt  preclude  two  newsp»p«ra  exUtmg 
Msmpeutlveiy  In  the  current  sen&e  of  the 
term  in  markets  of  certain  sizes  and  I  am 
talking  about  metropolitan  newspapers  that 
can  £>ring  to  people  the  internatloiial  news 
report*  and  other  things  that  they  need  on 
which  to  make  Judgments  and.  I  believe  thla 
Is  the  basic  problem  facing  us  here,  that  the 
Issue  may  be  oonfiised  by  exlstenoe  occa- 
sionally of  poor  management  but  there  have 
been  some  splendidly  managed  newspapers 
that  have  been  falling  newspapers 

Senator  Ha«t  We  have  been  told  that  one 
of  the  unique  features  in  this  buaJneM  Is 
that  a  market  area  of  x  population  can  sup- 
port only  cne  newspaper,  not  two  We  have 
reached  no  conclusion  but  assuming  it  to 
be  true,  this  bill  would  have  the  efTect  of  say- 
ing that  It  shall  be  the  fellow  who  Is  there 
rather  than  somebody  who  might  come  In 
afterward 

Mr  T»-ico-Smith  I  do  not  think  that  It 
necessarily  does  that  because  up  until  the 
time  that  the  two  newspapers  are  going  to 
go  into  a  Joint  operating  venture,  there  can 
be  a  succession  of  owners  who  might  believe 
they  can  make  a  change  There  are  always 
optimists  who  feel  they  can  fight  against  the 
economic  rules  that  eventually  get  to  them. 
and  Mws  may  occur  In  the  cAses  of  two  news- 
paj>er5  But.  I  do  think  that  the  problem  we 
are  wrestling  with  here  is  not  who  is  going 
to  operate  the  newspapers  or  whether  some 
new  newspaper  can  come  in  and  enter  the 
fleld  The  problem  is  that  without  something 
of  this  type  we  are  not  going  to  have  two 
newspapers  to  worry  about  because  the  prob- 
lem will  resolve  itself  In  favor  of  a  single 
ownership  unless  some  law  to  permit  theae 
operating  ventures  Is  laid  down  by  the  Con- 
gress Then,  you  have  a  single  ownership 
situation  where  It  Is  .%lmoet  Impossible  for 
another  owner  to  venture  into  the  field  I 
do  not  know  of  any  metropolitan  areas  in 
recent  ye»r3  that  have  been  succeasfully  in- 
vaded, if  we  can  use  the  word,  by  some  out- 
side interest  In  the  newspaper  fleld  The 
economics  Just  deny  that  sort  of  thing 
happening 

Senator  Haut  But.  wh»re  Joint  ownership 
Is  permitted,  you  are  right,  -he  outside  fel- 
low Is  not  going  to  come  m  The  new  fellow 
win  not   He  cannot. 

Mr  Twicc-SurrK  The  point  I  am  trying 
to  make  is  that  he  is  not  going  to  get  in  any- 
way, but  by  allowing  a  Joint  operating  ven- 
ture to  set  up.  you  do  end  up  with  two  own- 
ens  in  the  city  If  you  do  not  have  a  Joint  ven- 
ture you  end  up  with  one  owner  and  no 
opportunity  for  anyone  else  to  get  in  any- 
way So.  at  least  under  this  system.  If  It  Is 
true  that  nobody  else  is  going  to  get  Ln.  at 
least  you  have  preserved  what  does  exist,  and 
dual  ownerships  are  fast  disappearing,  as  you 
well  know 

Senator  Hast  Tou  say  If  it  is  true.  It  is  cer- 
tainly truer  that  If  you  permit  the  two  to 
stay,  the  arrival  of  a  new  one  is  much  less 
likely. 

Mr  Twicc-SMrrH  That  Is 

Senator  HAaT   We  can  agree  on  that. 

Mr  Twioc-SMrrH  I  will  flaally  submit  It 
Is  also  true  that  nobody  is  going  to  get  in 
anyway,  as  history  will  show 

Senator  Habt  Tour  market  area  Is  In  ex- 
cess of  350.000' 

Mr  TwTCc-SMrTH  Oh  yes  Our  city  and 
county  la  now  past  the  600.000  mark,  ap- 
proaching S50.000    The  city  alone  U  852.000 

Senator  Hast  And  a  500.000  city  oould  not 
support  two  well-managed  newspapers? 

Mr  TwiGO-SMrTH.  I  do  not  believe  so — I 
think  the  figure  Is  somewhere  between  050,- 
000  and  a  million.  I  tend  toward  the  million 
figure  myself  from  what  I  have  been  able  to 
observe 

Senator  Hast.  I  know  what  Senator  Tong 
will  say.  It  Is  going  to  reach  a  poi>tUatlon  of 
2  million  There  will  be  a  day  when  you  have 
more  than  850.000  and  a  day  when  you  have 
more  than  a  million. 


Senator  Ponc  In  1980  we  are  going  to  ex- 
pect 6  million  txT'urisLs  a  year 

Senator  Hart    6  million  tourists 

Senator  Ponc  Yes.  Just  tourists  alone,  a 
year    By  the  next  5  ye«.r» 

Senator  Ha«t    But  they  will  not  subscribe. 

Senator  Ponc  The  next  5  years  we  are  go- 
ing to  expect  the  doubling  of  our  hotel  fa- 
culties. 2  mllUou  tourists  a  year  We  now 
have  760  000  tourists  This  figure  la  going  to 
grow  But  I  would  like  tu  explore  this  par- 
ticular thought  that  Mr  T~wigg-Snuth  had. 
You  said  they  are  not  coming  in  anyway, 
what  do  you  mean''  You  mean  It  has  been 
shown  thu.t  In  the  big  cities,  even  very  big 
cUlee  iiewspipers.  have  not  been  able  to 
start.  Is  that  correct* 

Mr  Twicc-S.MiTH  I  think  It  is  important 
here  to  emphasize  again  that  we  are  talking 
on  the  one  hand  about  metropolitan  types 
of  newspapers  that  try  to  oSer  broad  news 
coverage,  international  coverage,  and  all  the 
other  things  that  make  up  what  we  talk 
about  when  we  talk  about  metropolitan  news- 
papers, on  the  one  hand,  and  suburban  news- 
papers on  the  other  I  can  see  many  suburban 
newspapers  moving  into  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands They  are  doing  this  already  They  are 
doing  this  m  many  other  cities  throughout 
America  and  they  perform  a  neighborhood 
service  but  they  do  not  offer  the  things  that 
American  people  need  to  get  the  Information 
on  which  to  m.»ke  judgments  that  are  neces- 
sary in  our  dally  activities  So.  therefore,  I 
would  say  against  that  background  that  no- 
body Is  moving  into  the  metropolitan  news- 
paper fleld.  Nobody  Is  oomlng  Into  a  big  city; 
I  do  not  see  anyone  coming  Into  New  York 
I  do  not  see  people  moving  Into  the  areas 
like  Milwaukee  for  example,  among  single 
ownerships  large  areas  like  Atlanta,  large 
areas  like  New  Orleans  It  Just  is  not  eco- 
nomically feasible  to  move  Into  big  cities 
with  a  metropolitan  newspaper  There  will 
be  people  coming  in  with  small  offset  presses 
In  suburban  areas,  fighting  for  the  same  ad- 
vertising dollar  and  making  things  tough  for 
the  metrooplitan  papers  along  with  radio 
and  TV  but  not  serving  the  people  In  the 
same  sense 

What  this  bill  seeks  to  do.  as  I  understand 
It.  Is  to  preserve  these  major  metropolitan 
voices  that  are  disappearing 

Senator  Ponc  What  you  are  saying,  and 
what  we  have  heard  from  time  to  time  from 
other  people  who  have  come  here,  Is  that 
where  one  f)aper  leads  In  advertisement  linage 
they  continue  to  get  stronger  and  the  one 
way  behind  continues  to  get  weaker' 

Mr  Twioc-SMrrH  Absolutely. 

Senator  Fonc  And  It  is  not  easy  to  start 
a  metropolitan  newspaper  There  Is  the  pos- 
sibility of  starting  suburban  papers  but  the 
starting  of  a  metropolitan  newspaper  Is  a 
very  different  thing 

Mr  TwicG-SMrrH  Right.  And,  I  think  that 
the  economic  laws  are  such  that  If  you  are 
able  t43  put  large  amounts  of  capital  into 
what  might  be  a  failing  newspaper  at  the 
moment  or  a  paper  tending  toward  failure, 
'.he  end  result  would  be  that  the  other  paper 
would  fall  I  do  not  think  two  newspapers 
can  survive  In  these  cities.  So  if  you  argue 
that  all  that  U  needed  In  one  case  Is  a  little 
extra  capital,  what  you  are  talking  about  Is 
that  If  you  put  enough  capital  into  that  sec- 
ond paper,  the  then  first  paper  will  eventually 
become  a  second  paper  and  fail.  The  thing 
18 — unless  you  make  some  major  change  In 
the  cycle,  the  cycle  la  self-defeating  and  the 
second  paper  gets  worse  and  worse  because 
as  you  know  from  previous  discussions.  It 
begins  cutting  costs,  reducing  Its  editorial 
news  sp«oe.  reducing  the  quality  of  its  edi- 
torial people  and  then  begins  loalng  readers 
and  then  loses  advertising  and  spirals  down- 
ward. 

If  it  tries  to  bre«k  that  cycle  by  bringing 
m  new  capital,  new  money,  and  if  It  bre*ka 
through,  then  the  other  paper  gets  the  down- 
ward trend.  All  this  takes  years,  of  oourae. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  to 
my  mind  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
granting  limited  exemption  from  the 
antitrust  laws  to  newspapers  which  have 
entered  Into  joint  operating  arrange- 
ments of  the  kind,  and  for  the  reasons, 
involved  In  the  case  of  the  Tucson  Dally 
Citizen  and  the  Arizona  Daily  Star. 

As  everyone  knows  by  now.  the  meas- 
ure before  us  arises  out  of  the  Federal 
Government's  action  challenging  the 
joint  operation  that  had  been  Ln  exist- 
ence in  Tucson  for  25  years.  The  Tucson 
example  Is  typical  of  the  manner  in  which 
competing  newspapers  are  operated  in 
22  cities  in  20  States,  and  for  this  reason 
the  Government's  move  has  a  nationwide 
effect.  Indeed  it  threatens  to  upset  the 
working  agreements  In  all  of  these  cities, 
ranging  from  Honolulu  to  both  coasts  of 
the  mainland. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  take  only  a  few 
minutes  of  the  Senate's  time  to  review 
the  situation  which  led  to  the  creation 
of  the  Tucson  joint  operating  agreement 
so  that  Senators  can  better  see  the  need 
for,  and  equity  in,  the  pending  legisla- 
tion. 

Prior  to  1940,  Eis  today.  Tucson  had  two 
daily  newspapers  of  general  circulation — 
the  Star  and  the  Citizen.  Prom  1932  to 
1940.  the  Citizen  had  been  operating  at  a 
substantial  loss.  For  many  consecutive 
years  prior  to  1940.  tlie  Citizen  had  been 
unable  to  pay  a  dividend. 

In  fact,  the  only  way  Citizen  Publish- 
ing kept  going  at  all  was  through  sizable 
capital  contributions  made  by  its  stock- 
holders. This  was  true  even  though  its 
publisher,  William  Small,  Sr..  worked 
without  any  salary  at  all. 

By  March  of  1940,  Citizen  Publishing 
owed  debts  of  more  than  $109,000.  The 
Citizen  was  losing  advertising  and  circu- 
lation to  the  Star  and  obviously  was  on 
the  brink  of  collapse.  Newspaper  profes- 
sionals who  are  familiar  with  the  Tucson 
situation  have  sworn  under  oath  that  the 
Citizen  was  only  salable  on  a  distress 
basis. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Star  was 
thriving.  It  sold  50  percent  more  adver- 
tising space  than  the  Citizen  and  had  an 
annual  profit  averaging  nearly  126.000 — 
about  the  same  figure  as  the  Citizen's 
annual  loss. 

In  this  setting,  one  possibility  loomed 
large:  and  this  was  merger,  the  complete 
consolidation  of  the  Citizen  with 
the  Star.  But  this  did  not  appeal  to  the 
owners  of  either  paper.  Both  desired  and 
believed  that  Tucson  should  continue  to 
have  two  Independent,  locally  owned 
newspapers  in  order  to  serve  the  commu- 
nity with  the  broadest  contrast  of  opin- 
ion and  range  of  news.  Therefore,  the 
papers  entered  into  a  special  arrange- 
ment designed  to  preserve  the  identities 
of  each  but  to  share  their  costs  jointly. 
The   agre«nent   achieved   this  by   spe- 
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ciflcally  providing  that  the  news  and 
editorial  departments  of  each  would  re- 
main separate,  while  the  other  opera- 
tions of  their  business  would  be  inte- 
grated. This  meant  a  single  typesetting 
room,  a  single  proofroom,  combined 
printing  press  facilities,  one  fleet  of  de- 
livery trucks,  and  so  forth.  It  has  not. 
I  wish  to  add,  meant  one  crew.  Two  full 
crews  of  employees  have  been  retained 
for  different  shifts  of  these  operations. 

Mr.  President,  the  joint  arrangement 
in  Tucson  has  been  successful.  Both 
newspapers  gained  a  sound  financial 
footing.  Costs  to  readers  became  lower 
per  page  than  in  1940,  when  the  agree- 
ment was  made,  and  costs  to  advertisers 
became  lower  per  number  of  readers  than 
formerly.  At  the  same  time  the  Citizen 
and  the  Star  retained  separate  news  and 
editorial  staffs  and  engaged  in  vigorous 
competition  with  each  other  in  the  pres- 
entation of  news  and  editorial  material. 
Then  In  the  mld-1960's,  after  a  quarter 
century  of  operations  under  this  arrange- 
ment, the  Antitrust  Division  suddenly 
saw  something  about  the  procedure  that 
they  had  never  noticed  before.  Tucson 
was  made  the  test  case  In  a  suit  charg- 
ing a  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
Please  note,  if  you  will.  Mr.  President, 
that  by  this  time  similar  arrangements 
had  been  allowed  in  21  other  cities  and 
had  been  in  effect  in  six  of  these  cities 
for  more  than  20  years. 

As  Senators  are  aware,  the  district 
court  held  that  the  arrangement  did  vi- 
olate the  law.  and  the  Supreme  Court 
sustained  this  decision. 

Regardless  of  this  niling.  however,  I 
carmot  believe  that  justice  or  fairness  has 
prevailed.  As  the  district  court  stated 
during  the  proceedings  In  this  case,  if 
the  papers  had  merged  Into  one  paper, 
and  printed  morning  and  evening  edi- 
tions, the  Government  would  not  have 
thought  of  attacking  that  arrangement. 
But  because  they  left  the  news  and  edi- 
torial departments  separate,  the  news- 
paper ran  into  the  new  rules  thrown  up 
by  the  Government. 

Therefore,  I  believe  the  bill  which  is 
before  us  today  is  a  fsur  bill.  It  treats 
fairly  the  newspapers  that  are  alresMly 
operating  under  this  type  of  arrange- 
ment. It  treats  the  communities  fairly  by 
assuring  them  of  receiving  separate  edi- 
torial voices  and  news  presentation. 

In  my  opinion,  this  bill  is  a  better  bill 
than  the  one  that  was  before  the  Senate 
in  the  90th  Congress.  The  provision  in 
section  4(b)  which  expressly  prevents 
the  bill  from  being  used  to  allow  dis- 
criminatory practices  is  an  especially 
wise  addition. 

Mr.  President,  speaking  as  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  S.  1520,  I  can  assure  the 
Senate  that  we  who  support  the  meas- 
ure have  tried  to  sharpen  its  terms  so 
that  it  would  apply  only  to  a  strictly  de- 
fined situation.  We  did  not  want  it  to  be 
suspectlble  of  having  application  to  unin- 
tended, unforeseen  conditions.  For  my 
part.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  granting 
of  an  exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws. 
In  any  Industry,  must  be  carefully 
limited. 

Caution  is  particularly  necessary 
when  the  exemption  applies  to  the  news 
media.  A  free  press  with  free  entry  into 
the  field  is  a  basic  principle  which  must 


not  be  abused.  But  where,  as  here,  the 
choice  plainly  narrows  down  to  the  sur- 
vival of  independent,  competing  news 
voices  operating  under  a  Joint  agree- 
ment, or  a  single  viewpoint,  single  owner 
situation,  then  I  must  opt  for  the  joint 
agreement. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  only  59  cities 
where  separately  owned  newspapers  ex- 
ist. Twenty-two  of  these  are  joint  operat- 
ing cities.  If  we  allow  the  demise  of  one 
competing  paper  in  each  of  these  cities — 
which  is  an  unquestionable  risk  should 
8.  1520  not  be  passed— we  shall  truly 
have  caused  a  severe  impediment  to  the 
free  flow  of  challenging,  competing 
viewpoints. 

If  the  first  amendment  rests  on  the 
assumption  that  the  widest  possible  dis- 
semination of  information  from  diverse 
and  antagonistic  sources  is  essential  to 
the  public  welfare,  then  surely  it  is  nec- 
essary that  we  pass  the  pending  bill. 

It  will  go  no  further  than  to  treat  the 
joint  operating  newspaper  on  an  equal 
basis  with  newspapers  that  are  permitted 
to  merge  into  a  single  entity.  It  will  pre- 
vent the  unnecessary  demise  of  failing 
papers  and  will  preserve  separate  edi- 
torial voices  and  news  sources  in  com- 
munities which  would  otherwise  be  un- 
able to  support  two  commercially  com- 
peting papers. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
give  its  approval  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  ap- 
pears to  me  a  very  basic  proposition  in 
the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act.  That 
proposition  is  whether  Congress  will  keep 
available  to  the  general  public  of  this 
country  a  diversity  of  printed  news  and 
editorial  opinion,  or  whether  it  will  help 
silence  half  of  that  voice  in  several  major 
cities. 

History  clearly  shows  that  year  by 
year  there  are  fewer  independent  news- 
papers in  this  country.  The  record  shows 
that  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in 
the  number  of  newspapers  being  absorbed 
by  other  newspapers  and  In  the  single 
ownership  of  all  newspapers  In  a  com- 
munity. 

The  Newspaper  Preservation  Act  af- 
fects 44  dailies  in  22  cities.  Involving 
morning  and  afternoon  editions.  The  act 
permits  them  to  combine  certain  me- 
chanical smd  business  operations  as  a 
means  of  saving  money.  There  was  a 
testimony  that  of  the  44  newspapers  in- 
volved in  such  a  contractual  arrange- 
ment, virtually  half  of  them  would  now 
be  out  of  buslnss  without  such  agree- 
ments. 

While  I  am  familiar  with  most  of  the 
44  joint  operations,  I  know  first  hand 
what  these  arrangements  have  mesmt  in 
Tennessee.  In  Tennessee  the  citizens  of 
three  of  the  State's  largest  cities  have 
the  benefit  of  a  wide  variety  of  competi- 
tive opinion  as  a  result  of  joint  opera- 
tions. 

Even  casual  observers  of  newspapers 
In  Nashville,  Knoxville,  and  Bristol  rec- 
ognize and  freely  admit  that  while 
the  operations  are  joint,  the  political 
philosophies,  the  editorial  opinions,  and 
the  competitive  voices  are  as  far  apart  as 
California  and  New  York. 

The  question  then  is  whether  the  citi- 
zenry of  these  three  metropolitan  centers 
will  have  the  benefit  of  these  diversified 


views  or  whether  the  editorial  voice  of 
the  printed  media  will  be  controlled  by  a 
single  individual  or  group  in  each  city. 
We  are  debating  the  possible  survival 
of  only  22  independent  voices  among  the 
country's  great  newspapers.  I  ask  Sena- 
tors to  compare  this  figure  with  the  155 
to  160  cities  which  now  have  newspapers 
owned  by  one  individual  or  company.  I 
do  not  suggest  that  this  Is  not  in  the 
public  interest,  for  I  am  an  advocate  of  a 
citizenry  that  Is  as  well  Informed  as  pos- 
sible. The  point  is  that  completely  within 
the  legal  structure  su-e  joint  operations 
in  between  155  and  160  cities  of  this 
country  which  produce  some  300  news- 
papers, while  there  is  some  legal  ques- 
tion involving  the  joint  operations  of  44 
other  newspapers. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion 
about  these  44  newspapers  requiring  ad- 
vertisers to  use  both  publications  or  none 
and  that  they,  because  of  this  so-called 
exclusive  printing  and  distributlcm  priv- 
ilege, can  and  do  set  rates  higher  than 
they  should. 

It  should  be  known  that  in  the  155  or 
160  cities  where  both  newspapers  are  in- 
dividually owned,  the  advertising  rates 
can  be  changed  every  morning  and  every 
evening.  The  profits  from  these  opera- 
tions can  be  divided  any  time  and  any 
way. 

What  has  this  diversity  of  views  meant 
in  Tennessee?  It  has  assured  that  Demo- 
crat, Republican,  and  independent  phi- 
losophies and  Democrat,  Republican,  and 
independent  candidates  for  ofiSce  have 
had  their  day  on  the  editorial  pages.  It 
has  also  guaranteed  that  every  candidate 
has  had  his  point  of  view  extensively 
distributed  through  the  news  columns. 
And  the  result,  in  my  judgment,  has 
been  better  government  in  Tennessee. 
There  was  a  time  in  Tennessee  when  one 
party  was  In  complete  control  of  the 
State  election  machinery.  There  was  ab- 
solutely no  hope  for  the  election  of  a 
Governor,  a  U.S.  Senator,  or  of  a  can- 
didate In  any  other  statewide  race  from 
the  other  party. 

Today  In  Termessee  there  Is  a  Demo- 
crat U.S.  Senator  and  a  Republican  U.S. 
Senator.  There  are  five  Democrat  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
four  Republicans.  The  Tennessee  Senate 
Is  controlled  by  the  Democrat  Party  and 
the  Termessee  House  is  controlled  by  the 
Republican  Party. 

There  will  be  a  Governor's  race  in 
Tennessee  this  year,  and  in  my  judg- 
ment out  of  a  bevy  of  possible  candi- 
dates on  both  sides,  Tennesseans  will 
select  the  best  possible  man  for  the  job. 
It  is  the  first  time  in  my  memory  that 
the  primary  in  one  party  was  not  tan- 
tamount to  election  to  the  Governor's 
chair. 

I  am  positive  that  Senators  vdll  agree 
with  me  that  this  is  a  healthy  condition. 
I  hope  that  they  will  agree  that  the 
diversified  views  of  the  newspapers  in 
Tennessee  were  a  major  factor  In  bring- 
ing this  about. 

I  carmot  stgree  100  percent  with 
Thomas  Jefferson's  statement: 

Were  it  left  to  me  to  decide  whether  we 
should  have  a  government  without  news- 
papers or  newspapers  without  government, 
I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  prefer  the 
latter. 
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But  I  think  his  point  is  well  taken,  for. 
In  my  judgment,  without  newspapers 
this  country-  would  not  be  where  it  Is 
today  The  beneftt^s  we  derive  from  the 
newspapers  are  too  many  to  set  down 
here.  now.  but  I  personally  believe  in 
more  communication,  not  less 

SiKnlftcant  too.  in  my  judgment,  is  the 
history  of  the  total  number  of  dally 
newsp^ipers  m  tlus  coun'ry.  In  19  iO  there 
were  2.248  dailies:  in  1940  there  were 
2.015;  m  1950  tliere  were  1.894.  in  196U 
there  were  1,854.  and  in  1969  there  were 
1.833  There  has  been  a  steady  decline 
in  the  number  of  daily  new.spapers.  The 
prospects  are  for  this  decline  to 
continue. 

If  this  bill  will  help  stop  that  trend:  If 
it  will  keep  just  one  more  voice  alive:  If  It 
will  help  to  continue  the  circulation  of 
diCferent  views  and  philosophies:  if  It  will 
help  to  motivate  the  people:  if  It  will  heln 
to  improve  Rovertament  and  if  it  will 
bnru?  us  all  closer  together.  It  is  worth  it 
I  believe  it  will  do  those  thlnes. 

Mr  HART  Mr.  President,  first  I  apolo- 
ffize  for  my  absence  from  the  floor  when 
the  pendinK  business  was  called  up.  and 
for  my  delay  in  getting  here  The  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  has  been  in  ses- 
sion considering  the  nomiiiation  of  Judge 
Carswell  to  the  Supreme  Coort,  and  I 
was  delayed  for  that  reason. 

I  apologize  to  my  collea^rues  who  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  pending  busi- 
ness in  my  absence,  and  assure  them  that 
I  will  carefully  read  the  Record 

I  rise  to  suggest.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  wisest  course  that  the  Senate  could 
now  take  would  be  to  recommit  S.  1520, 
the  failing  newspaper  bill,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  That  committee 
should  undertake  to  determine  whether 
the  court-approved  joint  operating 
agreement  in  the  Tucson  case  will  per- 
mit savings  sufQcient  to  insure  sur\'ival 
of  both  those  newspapers.  Very  briefly. 
Mr  President,  the  bill  that  is  now  before 
us  was  introduced  because  of  a  suit  that 
had  been  filed  in  Tucson  and  which  was 
pending  against  the  newspapers  in  Tuc- 
son. It  was  a  suit  filed  by  the  United 
States  agairist  the  Citizens  Publishing 
Co  .  Star  Publlshmg  Co..  Tucson  News- 
papers. Inc..  Arden  Publishing  Co..  and 
William  W.  Small.  Jr  .  as  defendants  in 
an  anutrust  action  That  case  was  ap- 
pealed to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  a  news- 
paper jomt  operating  agreement  in  Tuc- 
son violated  the  law  because  it  included 
price  fixing,  profit  pooling,  and  market 
division.  All  these,  of  course,  are  tradi- 
tionally antitrust  violations  The  Su- 
preme Court  went  to  great  length  to  say 
that  It  was  not.  however,  condemning  all 
forms  of  joint  newspaper  operating 
agreements 

That  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
did  not  end  the  case.  Rather,  the  case 
was  reminded  to  the  District  Court  in 
Tucson  so  that  the  parties  could  work 
out  a  joint  agreement  which  would  con- 
form to  the  Supreme  Court  order  That 
Supreme  Court  order  wa.s  .ssued  March 
10  of  la^t  year.  Since  then,  the  parties 
have  been  at  work  inten.sively  on  a  set- 
tlement plan  and  have  reached  agree- 
ment. 

On  January  23.  the  judge  of  the  dis- 


trict court  In  Tucson  heard  the  proposals 
and  issued  his  ruling  As  of  today,  re- 
flecting that  ruling,  tiie  Department  of 
Justice  and  ihe  newspapers  have  agreed 
that  two  newspapers  jointly  may  do  the 
following  things — five  in  number — and 
br  V  ithin  the  law 

First.  tJiey  may  use  jointly  all  me- 
chanical facilities,  including  typesetting 
equipment,  composing  room  equipment, 
presses.  warehou.ses.  buildin^is.  trucks, 
and  other  machinery 

Second,  they  may  share  a  joint  circu- 
lation system.  Including  a  single  stafT. 
down  to  the  carn»'r-bay  level:  share  the 
use  of  trucks  and  racks  and  other  facili- 
ties for  distribution  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment asked,  and  the  parties  agreed,  that 
each  paper  maintain  its  own  circulation, 
sales,  and  promotion  staff  personnel. 

Third  permitted  is  the  publication  of 
a  joint  Sunday  newspaper,  the  profits  of 
which  "vould  be  divided  between  the 
papers  to  the  agreement,  the  two  papers 
In  question 

Fourth,  they  may  share  a  sintrle  busi- 
ness department  with  common  bookkeep- 
ing and  common  billing 

Fifth,  they  may  set  up  a  joint  rate 
structure  which  would  permit  the  sales 
force  on  both  papers  to  offer  a  cost  justi- 
fied combination  rate 

Mr  President,  the  only  major  issue  on 
which  the  parties  were  in  disagreement 
wa.',  whether  there  would  be  a  single 
joint  advertising  sales  force  or  whether 
each  paper  should  have  Its  own  The 
Justice  Department  argued  that  imless 
each  paper  has  \is  own  salesmen,  there 
can  be  no  real  competition  Putting  It 
conversely.  If  the  salesmen  work  for 
both,  how  are  you  going  to  have  com- 
petition"' This  was  resolved  in  favor  of 
the  new.>;papers,  and  a  joint  advertising 
sales  department  nonetheless  was 
allowed 

These  legal  joint  activities  should 
provide  the  publishers  in  Tucson  with 
very  sub.stantia!  savings  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  savings  should  permit  the  con- 
tinued survival  of  both  newspapers,  with 
handsome  proflL'?  to  their  owners 

But  if  these  activities  are  not  suf- 
ficient, other  avenues  may  be  open  to  the 
publisher — avenues  not  requiring  legis- 
lation The  parties  will  have  90  days 
from  the  date  of  the  order,  which  Is 
JanuaiT  23.  to  implement  the  final  plan 
Because  both  parties  in  Tucson  are 
under  common  ownership.  Implementing 
the  plan  will  mean  modification  of  in- 
ternal operations  The  owner  will  then 
have  18  months  to  divest  himself  of  one 
of  the  two  papers  If  at  any  point  prior 
to  divestiture  It  becomes  apparent  that 
the  plan  will  not  work,  h"  may  return  to 
the  court  and  seek  whatever  modifica- 
tions may  be  necessary. 

In  eflect.  the  new  joint  agret^ment  will 
have  a  trial  period.  giv:n«  the  parties, 
the  court,  and.  importantly.  Congress 
the  opportunity  to  study  its  operation 
The  Department  of  Justice  has  assured 
the  Subcommittee  on  .\ntltrust  and 
Monopoly  Legislation  that  It  will  not 
undertake  suit,  will  not  file  ,';uit,  will  not 
proceed  against  any  other  Joint  operat- 
ing newspaper  until  a  reasonable  time 
has  elapsed  and  the  Issue  of  survival  of 
the  papers  is  resolved    In  addition,  no 


private  suits  which  seek  eqiutable  relief 
could  come  to  trial  for  a  ir.atter  of  2 
years. 

Mr  President,  relaxing  the  antitrust 
laws  to  permit  newspapers  the  right  to 
fix  prices,  to  pool  profits,  and  to  divide 
markets  is  a  serious  departure  from  our 
basic  principle  as  it  reflects  a  competi- 
tive enterprise  system  The  case  for  this 
departure,  the  argument  in  Justification 
for  it,  rests  on  the  proposition  that  with- 
out this  change  in  the  law,  disaster  for 
some  papers  is  unmincnt;  that  44  papers 
in  22  cilies  will  be  driven  to  bankruptcy 
at  the  msistence  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  this  Is  not  the 
case  It  seems  to  me  rather,  that  we 
should  wait  to  see  whether,  under  exlst- 
mg  law,  the  joint  agreement  worked  out 
by  the  Tucson  court  will  permit  the  sur- 
vival of  the  papers  and  will  retain  our 
traditional  marketplace  approach  to 
business  questions.  When  the  results  of 
the  test  run  are  in.  we  will  then  have 
opportunity  to  consider  and  experience 
on  which  to  base  our  judgment  as  to 
whether  there  is  any  need  for  legislation 
of  a  character  such  as  that  which  Is 
pending  If  there  is  need,  we  will  be  able 
to  act  before  anyone  has  been  injured, 
before  a  single  editorial  voice  has  been 
lost. 

Mr  President,  the  order  of  the  court 
in  the  Tucson  case,  which  was  filed  on 
Januarv  23,  with  an  amendment  to  that 
order  filed  January  26,  should  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Record,  and  I  SLsk  unan-mous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
(In  Uie  US    District  Court  for  the  District 

of  Arizona.  No  Clvll-1969  Tiic.) 
(United  States  of  America,  Plaintiff,  v.  Citi- 
2en  PnbHshing  Company.  Star  Publishing 
Comvanu.  Twion  N-~ic/ipaT}ers,  Incorpo- 
ratrri.  A'^den  Publishing  Cornpanv.  and 
William  A.  Small,  Jr  ,  Defendants) 
Amended  Obdcw  for  MoDinCATiON  of  Opi- 
ating   ACREEMrNT    AND    DCCREZ   Or    DrVISTI- 

ture 

preliminart  statement 

This  cause  came  on  for  trial  before  this 
Court  on  April  5.  1966  The  Court  filed  ita 
flndinffs  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law,  and 
entcTtti  Its  Judgment  and  decree  herein,  on 
.lanuarv-  31    1968 

The  Court's  Judpmcnt  and  decree  ordered 
defendants  Arden  Publishing  Company  and 
William  A  Small.  Jr  .  to  divest  themselves 
cf  The  Arizona  Dally  Star,  either  by  de- 
fendant Arden  Publishing  Company  selling 
the  assets  acquired  by  It  from  Star  Publish- 
ing Company  or  bv  defendant  William  A. 
Small.  Jr  .  selling  and  dippoBlng  of  all  of 
the  stock  of  Arden  Publishing  Company. 

The  Judgment  and  decree  further  ordered 
defendants,  other  than  Star  Publishing  Com- 
pany, to  lodge  with  the  Court  and  serve 
upon  plaintiff  a  plan  which  would  provide 
for  such  divestiture  and  for  the  continua- 
tion of  The  Arizona  Dally  Star  undrr  owner- 
ship wholly  free  from  any  Interests  of  or 
control  by  cald  defendants,  or  any  of  them 
The  Court  further  ordered  that  such  plan 
should  provide,  as  well,  for  the  modification 
of  the  'Ofjerating  Agreement"  so  as  to  elim- 
inate those  provisions  found  to  constitute 
price  fixing,  market  allocations,  and  profit 
pooling 

Enforcement  of  the  aforesaid  judgment 
and  decree  was  stayed  by  this  Court,  pend- 


ing an  appeal  by  defendants  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  On  March  10.  1969,  the  Supreme 
Court  affirmed  said  Judgment  and  decree, 
and  rem.mded  the  case  for  further  proceed- 
ings. 

Thereai'er.  pursuant  to  the  Judgment  and 
decree  .'f  this  Court,  defendants  submitted 
successive  plans  for  modification  of  the  oper- 
ating agreement.  They  also  submitted  a 
tentative  plan  for  divestiture,  and  a  proposed 
form  ot  "Ordpr  fur  Modification  of  Operat- 
ing Agreement  and  Decree  of  Divestiture." 
Plaintiff  cpprised  certain  aspects  of  defend- 
ants' pla!i5,  lor  modification  of  the  operating 
agrtcmeiu.  it  also  filed  a  plan  for  divesti- 
ture and  a  propt..sed  form  of  order  and  de- 
cree 

On  October  28-29,  1969,  this  Court  held 
a  hearing,  at  which  It  heard  teatlmony  and 
received  d.xumentary  evidence  on  the  pro- 
posals r-.r  modification  cf  the  operating 
a^reemcu  Tlic  Court  received  in  evidence 
a  Tliird  Revised  Operating  Plan  submitted 
by  defendant-^  This  plan  eliminated  all 
traces  ol  price  fixing,  profit  pooling,  and 
market  allocation.  During  the  hearing,  cer- 
tain changes  were  made  in  the  plan,  dealing 
with  matters  apart  from  elimination  of  the 
per  se  restraints. 

After  the  hearing,  the  parties  submitted 
briefs  on  the  pr-^posed  modification  of  the 
operating  agreement.  Defendants  also  filed, 
on  December  10.  1969.  updated  copies  of 
their  Third  Revised  Operating  Plan  and  pro- 
posed order  and  decree,  which  incorporated 
the  above-noted  changes  made  at  the  hear- 
ing Tliereafter.  this  Court  heard  argument 
by  plaintiff  and  defendants  on  modification 
of  the  operating  agreement  and  on  divesti- 
ture. 

Now,  therefore  after  consideration  of  such 
argument  and  of  the  aforesaid  testimony  and 
documentiry  evidence,  and  of  all  prior  pro- 
ceedings—all being  considered  In  light  of 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  herein,  It 
Is  hereby  further 

ORDERED,    ADJI'DCED,    AND    DECREED 

/.  Definitions 
As  used  in  this  order  and  decree: 

A.  "Arden"  menns  defendant  Arden  Pub- 
lishing Company,  n  corporation  organized 
and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Arlrx)na.  with  its  principal  place  of  business 
in  Tucson.  Arizona,  and  the  publisher  of  a 
newspaper  of  general  circulation  known  as 
"The  Arizona  Dally  Star"  (hereinafter 
"Star") . 

B.  'Citizen  Publishing  "  means  defendant 
Citizen  Publishing  Company,  a  corporation 
organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Arizona,  with  Its  principal  place  of 
business  in  Tucson.  Arizona,  and  the  pub- 
lisher of  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation 
known  as  "TTie  Tucson  Dally  Citizen"  (here- 
inafter "Citizen"! 

C.  The  "Joint  Sunday  newspaper"  means  a 
Sunday  newspaper  of  general  circulation 
published  by  Arden  and  Citizen  Publishing 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  approved  by  this 
order 

D  "TNI"  means  defendant  Tucson  News- 
papers Incorporated,  a  corporation  organized 
and  existing  imder  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Arizona,  witii  its  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness in  Tucson.  Arizona,  which  under  the 
provisions  of  this  order  will  be  engaged  in 
the  business  of  i.ii  conducting  ail  operations 
in  connection  with  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  Star.  Citizen  and  the  Joint  Sun- 
day newvpapor.  and  sb)  acting  as  agent  for 
Arden  and  Citizen  Publishing  for  the  sale 
of  comblnsii  n  advertising,  and  as  agent  for 
the  Joint  Sundaj  newspaper  for  the  sale  of 
all  advertising 

E  "Ccmblnatlon  Advertising"  means  iden- 
tical advertising  which  la)  appears  In  Star 
and  Citizen,  or  in  either  of  such  newspapers 
and  the  Joint  Sunday  newspaper,  and  (b)  Is 
reproduced  In  each  newspaper  by  use  of  the 
same  type,  plate,  or  other  device. 


//.  Persons  bound 
The  provisions  of  the  Judgment  and  Decree 
entered  January  31.  1968.  and  the  provisions 
of  this  Order  applicable  to  the  defendants 
shall  also  apply  to  each  of  their  officers, 
agents,  servants,  employees,  subsidiaries,  suc- 
cessors and  assigns,  and  to  those  persons  in 
pctlve  concert  or  participation  with  any  of 
them  who  receive  actual  notice  of  the  Judg- 
ment and  Decree  or  of  this  Order  by  per- 
sonal service  or  otherwise, 

;//.  Injunctive  proinsions 
A.  Effective  upon  divestiture  of  the  Arizona 
Daily  Star  as  hereinafter  ordered,  the  defend- 
ants are  enjoined  and  restrained   from: 

(1)  Offering  to  sell  or  selling  advertising 
space  in  the  Star  and  the  Citizen,  or  in 
either  of  them  and  a  Joint  Sunday  newspaper, 
at  a  combination  r.ne,  unless  said  combina- 
tion rate  is  optional  and  Is  calculated  by 
adding  the  Individual  rates  of  the  news- 
papers and  EUbtracttng  from  the  total  the 
actual  cost  savings; 

(2i  Charging  or  allocating  the  expenses  of 
common  or  shared  facilities,  equipment  or 
personnel  on  any  basis  or  formula  which 
does  not  result  in  Star,  Citizen  and  the  Joint 
Sunday  newspaper  each  pav-ing  only  those 
expenses  that  It  Is  responsible  for;  pro- 
vided, however,  that 

(a)  the  discount  resulting  from  the  sale 
of  a  combination  advertisement  may  be 
charged  In  equal  shares  to  the  newspapers  In 
which  It  appears;  and  (b)  property  taxes  and 
interest  on  real  property  assessments,  fire 
and  casualty  and  all  other  general  insur- 
ance, and  utilities  other  than  electrical  pow- 
er may  be  charged  equally  to  Star  and  Citi- 
zen; 

(3)  Distributing  operating  revenues  on 
any  basis  which  does  not  result  in  Star, 
Citizen,  and  the  Joint  Sunday  newspaper 
each  receiving  only  those  revenues  which  are 
derived  from  its  individual  operations, 

B.  Neither  Arden  nor  Citizen  Publishing 
shall  prohibit  or  attempt  to  prohibit  the 
Joint  Sunday  newspaper  from  publishing 
combination  advertising  with  their  respec- 
tive weekly  editions. 

IV.  Approvct  of  agreements  and  by-laws 
The  Third  Revised  Operating  Plan  for  Star, 
Citizen  and  Tucson  Newspapers,  Incorpo- 
rated, attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  here- 
of, together  with  all  acts  of  the  defendants 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  preformance 
of  said  Operating  Plan,  are  hereby  approved. 
Said  Operating  Plan  shall  be  put  into  effect 
not  later  than  ninety  (90)  days  from  the 
date  of  this  Order. 

V.  Divestiture 
A.  In  accordance  with  the  Court's  Judg- 
ment and  Decree  of  January  31,  196«,  defend- 
ants Arden  Publishing  Company  and  William 
A.  Small.  Jr.,  are  directed  to  divest  them- 
selves of  the  Star  within  Twenty-One  (21) 
months  from  the  date  of  this  Order,  either 
by  defendant  Arden  Publishing  Company 
selling  the  assets  acquired  by  it  from  Star 
Publishing  Company  or  by  defendant  William 
A.  Small,  Jr.  selling  and  disposing  of  all  of 
the  stock  of  Arden  Publishing  Company, 
Such  divestitures  shall  l>e  to  a  person  who 
win  continue  publication  of  the  Star,  and 
shall  result  In  toiAl  separation  of  the  owner- 
ship of  Star  and  Citizen. 

B.  Defendants  shall  make  generally  known 
the  availability  of  the  Star  for  sale  and  shall 
furnish  to  bona  fide  prospective  purchasers 
all  appropriate  Information  regarding  the 
Star,  the  Joint  Sunday  newspaper  and  T.N.I. 
and  shall  permit  them  to  make  such  inspec- 
tion of  the  facilities  and  operations  of  the 
Star,  of  the  Joint  Sunday  newspaper  and 
T.N.I.,  as  is  reasonably  necessary  for  a  pros- 
pective purchaser  to  properly  advise  lilm- 
self. 

C,  At  least  sixty  (60)  days  in  advance  of 
the  closing  date  In  any  agreement  for  the 
sale   of   the   Star,   defendants   shall   supply 


plaintiff  with  the  name  and  address  of  the 
prospective  purchaser,  and  with  a  copy  of 
such  agreement.  At  the  same  time,  defend- 
ants shall  make  known  to  plaintiff  the  names 
;.nd  addre&es  of  all  other  persons,  corpora- 
tions, or  other  legal  entities  that  have  made 
an  offer  of  purchase,  together  with  a  general 
description  of  the  terms  and  conditions 
thereof.  Plaintiff  must  make  known  to  the 
defendants  and  to  the  Court  any  objection 
it  may  have  to  such  sale  within  thirty  (30) 
days  following  receipt  of  the  aforesaid  in- 
formation Within  said  period,  defendants 
Will  furnish  any  additional  pertinent  Infor- 
mation requested  by  plaintiff.  If  plaintiff 
does  not  file  with  the  Court  a  notice  of  ob- 
jections within  said  30-day  period,  such  sale 
noay  be  accomplished  without  further  pro- 
ceedings herein, 

D.  Any  contract  of  sale  pursuant  to  this 
Order  shall  reqiUre  the  purchaser  to  file  with 
the  Court  Its  representation  that  it  Intends 
to  continue  publication  of  the  Star  and  at 
the  same  time  to  submit  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  and  to  be  bound  by  the  appli- 
cable terms  of  this  Order  and  of  the  Judg- 
ment and  Decree  of  this  Court  entered  on 
January  31,  1968. 

VI.  Right  of  visitation 
For  the  purpose  of  determining  or  securing 
compliance  with  this  Order  and  for  no  other 
purpose: 

A.  Duly  authorized  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Jtistice  shall,  upon  written 
request  of  the  Attorney  General  or  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  In  charge  of  the 
Antitrust  Division,  and  on  reasonable  notice 
to  any  defendant  made  to  its  or  to  his  prin- 
cipal office,  be  permitted,  subject  to  any  le- 
gally recognized  privilege: 

( 1 1  Access  dtuing  the  office  hours  of  any 
defendant  to  all  books,  ledgers,  accounts,  cor- 
respondeiice,  memoranda  and  other  records 
and  documents  in  the  possession,  custody  or 
control  of  any  defendant  which  relate  to  any 
matters  contained  In  tlUs  Order;  and 

(2)  Subject  to  the  reasonable  convenience 
of  any  defendant,  but  without  restraint  or 
Interference  from  It,  to  Interview  officers,  di- 
rectors, agents  or  employees  of  any  defend- 
ant, who  may  have  counsel  present,  regard- 
ing any  such  matters. 

B.  Upon  written  request  of  the  Attorney 
General  or  the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
In  charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division,  defend- 
ants shall  submit  such  reports  in  writing 
with  respect  to  the  matters  contained  In  this 
Order  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  reason- 
ably requested;  provided,  however,  that  no 
Information  obtained  by  the  means  provided 
In  this  Section  VI  shall  be  divulged  by  any 
representative  of  the  Department  cf  Justice 
to  any  person  other  than  a  duly  authorized 
representative  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
plaintiff,  except  in  the  course  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings in  which  the  Department  of  Justice 
is  a  party  for  the  purpose  of  securing  com- 
pliance with  this  Order,  or  as  otherwise  re- 
quired by  law. 

VII.  Continuing  jurisdiction 
Jurisdiction  of  this  cause  is  retained  by 
this  Court  for  the  piuTOse  of  enabling  einy 
party  to  this  Order  to  apply  to  this  Court 
at  any  time  for  such  further  orders  and  di- 
rections as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  the  modification,  construction,  or  carry- 
ing out  of  the  provisions  of  this  Order  and 
for  the  enforcement  of  compliance  there'wlth 
and  the  punishment  of  violations  thereof. 
James  A.  Walsh, 
Judge.  U.S.  District  Court. 
Dated:  January  26,  1970. 

THnu)    Revised    Operating    Plan    fob    Stak, 
Citizen,  and  Tucson  Nkwspapirs,  Inc. 

1.  Agreement  between  Star  and  TNI  provid- 
ing for  printing  and  distribution  of  news- 
papers by  TNI.  and  for  sales  of  combina- 
tion advertising. 

2.  Agreement    between    Citizen    and   TN.. 
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providing  for  printing  and  distribution  of 
aevspiipers  by  TNI  and  for  sales  of  combl- 
natioa  Advertising 

3  Joint  venture  agreement  for  Joint  and 
Sunday  newspaper 

4  Revued  by-.ft*^  of  TNI 

ACIIEEMINT 

This  »green-.ent  by  and  between  Arden 
Publishing  Company  a  corporation.  pub- 
Usher  of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  and  Tucson 
Newspapers   Inc  .  a  corporatl,^ii. 

Wltnesseth  that  Whereas  Arden  Publish- 
ing Corr.pany.  hereinafter  called  Star  i'^ 
the  publisher  of  The  Arizona  Dally  Star  and 
desires  to  provide  for  the  dally  printing  axid 
dlitrioution  of  The  Arizona  Daily  Star  Mon- 
day through  Saturday  commencing  with  tho 
effective  d.i-.e  hereof  by  Tucson  Newspaper> 
luc  .  here.naf'.er  callevl     TNI",   and 

Whereas  Citizen  Publishing  Company 
hereinafter  called  Citizen."  li  the  publisher 
of  the  Tucson  Duly  Citizen:  and 

Whereas  Citizen  and  Star  intend  to  pub- 
lish  a   Joint  Sunday   newspaper,    and 

Whereas  Star  is  the  owner  of  an  undi- 
vided one-half  interest  m  all  of  the  equip- 
ment, machinery,  vehicles  and  other  prop- 
erties necessary  :o  print  and  distribute  The 
Arizona  Dally  Star  and  has  heretofore  placed 
TNI  in  poasesslon  of  said  property;  and 

Whereas  Star  desires  to  employ  TNI  to 
print  The  Ar:^on.i  Dallv  Star  •.  >  sell  adver- 
tising space  for  Star  in  combln.%tton  with 
the  sale  of  advertising  spac*  for  Citizen 
and  or  the  Join:  Sunday  newspaper  owned 
by  Star  and  Clti7«n  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  sale  of  combination  advertising"), 
and  to  distribute  The  Arizona  Dally  Star; 

Now  therefore,  for  and  in  consideration  of 
the  mutual  promises  of  the  parties.  It  Is 
agreed  as  follows 

I 

TNI  Is  hereby  given  the  right  to  p.3«ses8!on 
of  all  Star's  Equipment,  machinery  and 
properties  necessary  to  print  The  Arizona 
Dally  Star  to  sell  combination  advertising 
for  Star,  to  d.strlbute  The  Arizona  Dally 
Star,  and  to  uperate  business  and  account- 
ing functions  for  Star  necessary  to  the  per- 
formance of  such  services  TNI  shall  deter- 
mine the  gross  revenue  allocable  to  Star  from 
advertising  and  circulation  sales  made  on 
behalf  of  Star  as  follows 

a  TNI  shall  determine  and  allocate  to  Star 
the  gross  revenue  from  national,  local  dis- 
play and  classlfled  advertising  sold  on  be- 
half of  Star 

b  TNI  shall  determine  and  allocate  ''"i 
Stax  Its  gross  revenue  from  the  sale  and  cir- 
culation of  The  Arizona  Dally  Star 

c  The  total  of  subparagraphs  a  and  b  t<:- 
getber  with  any  other  revenue  from  any 
sources  derived  by  TNI  on  behalT  of  Star 
shall  constitute  the  total  revenue  allocable 
to  Star  by  TNI 

TNI  after  deducting  lis  erpetises  allocable 
to  Star  shall  pay  over  to  Star  the  net  reve- 
nue allocable  to  Star  and  any  other  revenue 
from  any  source  derived  by  TNI  on  behalf  of 
Star 

n 

TNI  shall  perform  the  following  func- 
tions on  behalf  of  Star 

a  TNI  shall  act  as  combination  advertis- 
ing sales  agent  su'.d  as  agent  for  the  distri- 
bution of  The  Artzoni  Daily  Star  All  ad- 
vertising and  subscription  rates  shall  be 
established  by  Star  TNI  shall  furnish  S*»r 
such  cos'  and  accounting  data  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  enable  Star  t> 
eetabMsh  such  rates  TNI  shall  offer  ea-h 
purchaser  of  combination  advertising  a  dis- 
count rate  whi'h  reflects  the  cost  savings 
resulting  from  the  composition  of  advertis- 
ing material  previously  used  or  to  be  used 
by  Citizen  and  or  the  Joint  Sunday  news- 
paper owned  by  Star  and  Citizen  The  dis- 
count used  as  the  basis  for  determining  the 
combined    advertising    rates    billed    by    TNI 


shall  be  accumulated  by  TNI  and  periodi- 
cally charged  equally  against  the  revenues  of 
the  newspapers  participating  in  the  combi- 
nation advertising  that  Is.  Star  and  Citizen 
or  Star  and  the  joint  Sunday  The  discount 
rate  shall  reflect  direct  and  indirect  cost 
savings  arising  from  combination  advertis- 
ing and  shall  tie  determined  from  time  to 
time  by  a  national  accounting  firm  in  ac- 
cordai^ce  with  generally  accepted  principles 
of  accounting 

b  Star  alone  shall  sell  Its  alnjle  paper  ad- 
\ertising  and  shall  have  the  right  •  >  obtain 
orders  for  combination  adverti.sing  directly 
.referrlntf  all  such  orders  to  TNI  for  proc- 
essing! and  shall  be  respor»sible  for  the 
promotion  of  the  advertising  and  circulation 
of  Star  Star  Is  entitled  to  niake  sales  of 
subecrlptlons  and  sell  newspaper^  -.eparately 
from   the   carriers   under   cv->ntract    lo  TNI 

c  TNI  shall  Independently  determine  the 
expenses  to  be  charged  to  Star  m  the  manner 
hereinafter   set    forth    In    .^rtlcle    IV 

III  PRoDtCTION    AND    DISTRIBrTION 

OPERATIONS   or   TNI 

TNI  shall  perform  the  follow. ng  operations 
as  pr.nting  company  for  Star 

a.  Purcha.se  its  sajjp.let.  and  all  equip- 
ment required  fur  replacement  and  shall 
pr!::t  Sta-  s  newspapers  and  distribute  them 

b  Carry  on  the  general  business  affairs 
for  the  conxmercial  functions  of  TNI  and 
Star 

c  Keep  ail  ma-rhlnery  and  equipment  In 
repair 

d  Bill  and  collect  all  accounts  receivable 
of  Star 

IV  ALLOCATION  OF  PRODUCTION  AND 

DtSTKIBfTION    EXPENSES 

TNI  in  Its  operations  shall  allocate  the 
production  and  distribution  expenses  of  all 
of  Its  operations  as  follows 

a  Except  for  the  expense  Items  set  forth 
on  Eixhlbit  A.  TNI  shall  allocate  to  Star  In 
accordance  with  generally  accepted  principles 
of  cost  accounting  the  actual  expenses  In- 
curred by  TNI  In  acting  as  combination  ad- 
vertLs.ng  sales  agent,  distribution  agent  and 
as  pr.nung  company  for  Star 

b  TNI  shall  aiiocate  as  additional  expense 
to  Star  the  actual  coat  ^f  newsprint  used  by 
Star  and  an  amount  which  will  reflect  coats 
m  excesa  of  production  norm.-,  a^s  shall  be 
established  from  time  to  time  by  TNI. 

c  In  addition  to  the  above  set  forth  »p)e- 
clflc  surcharge  items.  TNI  shall  charge  the 
actual  costs  of  any  unusual  expense  caused 
by  and  incurred  on  behalf  of  Star 

d  TNI  shall  fumlah  Its  accountants  with 
all  information  necessary  to  produce  where 
feasible  a  factor  or  factors  which  may  be 
used  to  reflect  the  additional  costs  giving 
rise  to  any  of  the  foregoing  surcharges  and 
which  may  be  used  by  TNI  in  charging  said 
extra  expenses  to  Star 

e  TNI  shall  keep  sufHclently  detailed  rec- 
ords of  all  of  its  activities  m  order  t.hat  the 
same  may  be  verified  as  conforming  to  the 
terms  and  principles  of  this  Agreement  by 
periodic  audi'.6  by  such  national  certified 
p-ibil"  accounting  Ann 

v.    SEPARATE    ACCOUNTINGS 

Inasmuch  as  TNI  will  be  acting  a3  an  In- 
dependent agent  in  connection  with  the  per- 
formance of  printing,  distribution  and  other 
services  for  Star  and  Citizen,  TNI  shall  main- 
tain an  Independent  and  separate  account- 
ing of  Its  activities  on  behalf  of  Star, 

VI      TIRMINATION 

This  Agreement  shall  terminate  June  1. 
1&90:  provided,  however,  that  this  Agreement 
shall  automatically  extend  for  additional  pe- 
riods of  iwenty-flve  i  25 1  years  unleas  Star 
glvea  to  TNI  written  notice  of  Its  intention 
not  to  renew  this  Agreement,  which  written 
notice  shall  be  grlven  by  registered  mail  not 
leas  than  two  <2i  years  prior  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  original  term  erf  this  Agreement 


or  not  less  than  two  (2i    years  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  any  renewal  period  hereof 

VII      MISCELLANEOUS 

The  parties  to  this  Agreement  each  agree 
with  the  other  to  take  any  corporate  or  other 
action  that  may  be  necessary  at  any  time  to 
carry  out  and  give  lull  force  and  ellect  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Agreement,  Including  re- 
newal of  Its  corporate  charter  as  may  here- 
after become  necessary  during  the  term  of 
this  Agreement 

The  provisions  of  this  Agreement  shall  be 
binding  upon  and  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
parties  to  this  Agreement,  their  successors 
and  as.5igns.  whether  individual  or  corporate, 
including,  but  ncrt  limited  to,  any  assigns 
herejJter  created  by  virtue  of  any  reorg.»- 
nizatlon,  merger   or  other  transactions 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  have  here- 
unui  executed  these  presents  this  —  day  of 

.  1K69 

.'^RDEN  Publishing  Company 
Tucso.N  Newspapers.  Inc 

exhibit  a 

Expenses  to  be  allocated  equally  between 
Star  and  Citizen 

1  Real  and  personal  property  taxes  and  in- 
terest on  reil  pro{>erty  assessments. 

2  P^re  and  casualty  and  ail  other  general 
insurance 

3  Utilities  including  water  and  gas  but 
excepting  electrical  power  i  which  Is  primarily 
attributable  to  press  use  and  shall  be  allo- 
caied  proportionately  between  users i. 

AORrEMENT 

Thia  agreement  by  and  between  Citizen 
Pub.lshing  Company,  a  corporation,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Tucson  Dally  Citizen,  and 
Tucson  Newspaper.    Inc  .    a    corporation. 

Witnesseth  that  Whereas  Citizen  Pub- 
lishing Company,  hereinafter  called  Citi- 
zen," IS  the  publisher  of  the  Tucaon  Dally 
Citizen  and  desires  to  provide  for  the  dally 
printing  and  distribution  of  the  Tucson 
Dally  Citizen  Monday  through  Saturday 
~  mmencing  with  the  effective  dute  hereof 
by  TTicson  Newspapers,  Inc..  hereinafter 
called    TNI   ,  and 

Whereaa  Arden  Publishing  Company,  here- 
inafter called  Star."  is  the  publisher  of  The 
Ar.zona  Dally  Star;  and 

Whereas  Citizen  and  Star  Intend  to  pub- 
lish a  joint  Sunday  newspaper;  and 

Whereas  Citizen  is  the  owner  of  an  un- 
divided one-half  interest  in  all  of  the  equip- 
ment, machinery,  vehicles  and  other  prop- 
erties necessary  to  print  and  distribute  the 
Tucson  Dally  Citizen  and  has  heretofore 
placed  TNI  in  possession  of  said  property; 
and 

Whereas  Citizen  desires  to  employ  TNI  to 
print  the  Tucson  Dally  Citizen,  to  sell  ad- 
vertising space  for  Citizen  in  combination 
with  the  sale  of  advertising  space  for  Star 
and  or  the  Joint  Sunday  newspaper  owned 
by  Citizen  and  Star  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  sale  of  'combination  advertising"). 
a:.d  to  distribute  the  Tucson  Dally  Citizen. 

Now.  therefore  for  and  In  con.sideratlon  of 
the  mutual  promises  of  the  parties.  It  Is 
a_'reed  as  follows : 

I 

TNI  Is  hereby  given  the  right  to  posses- 
sion of  all  Citizen's  eqtUpment.  machinery 
and  properties  necessary  to  print  the  Tucson 
Dally  Citizen,  to  sell  combination  advertis- 
ing for  Citizen,  to  distribute  the  Tucson 
Dally  Citizen,  and  to  operate  business  and 
accounting  functions  for  Citizen  necessary 
to  the  performance  of  such  services.  TNI 
shall  determine  the  gross  revenue  allocable 
to  Citizen  from  advertising  and  circulation 
sales  made  on  behalf  of  Citizen  as  follows: 

a  TNI  shall  determine  and  allocate  to 
Citizen  the  gross  revenue  from  national,  lo- 
cal display  and  classified  advertising  sold  on 
behalf  of  ClUzen. 


b.  TNI  shall  determine  and  allocate  to 
Citizen  Its  gross  revenue  from  the  sale  and 
circulation  of  the  Tucson  Dally  Citizen. 

c.  The  total  of  subparagraphs  a  and  b, 
together  with  any  other  revenue  from  any 
sources  derived  by  TNI  on  behalf  of  Citizen 
shall  constitute  the  total  revenue  allocable 
to  Citizen  by  TNI. 

TNI  after  deducting  Its  expenses  allocable 
to  Citizen  shall  pay  over  to  Citizen  the  net 
revenue  allocable  to  Citizen  and  any  other 
revenue  from  any  source  derived  by  TNI 
on  behalf  of  Citizen. 

n 

TNI  shall  perform  the  following  functions 
on  behalf  of  Citizen : 

a  TNI  shall  act  as  combination  advertis- 
ing sales  agent  and  as  agent  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  Tticson  Dally  Citizen.  All  adver- 
tising and  subscription  rates  shall  be  estab- 
Itfhed  by  Citizen.  TNI  shall  furnish  Citizen 
ruch  cost  and  accounting  data  as  may  l)e 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  enable  Citizen  to 
estabUsh  such  rates.  TNI  shall  offer  each 
purchaser  of  combination  advertising  a  dis- 
count rate  which  reflects  the  cost  savings 
resulting  from  the  composition  of  advertis- 
ing material  previously  used  or  to  be  used 
by  Star  and  or  the  Joint  Sunday  newspaper 
owned  by  Citizen  and  Star.  The  discount 
used  as  the  basis  for  determining  the  com- 
bined advertising  rates  billed  by  TNI  shall 
be  accumulated  by  TNI  and  periodically 
charged  equally  against  the  revenues  of  the 
newspai>er8  participating  in  the  combination 
advertising,  that  Is,  Citizen  and  Star  or  Citi- 
zen and  the  Joint  Sunday.  The  discount  rate 
shall  reflect  direct  and  indirect  cost  savings 
arising  from  combination  advertising  and 
shall  be  determined  from  time  to  time  by 
a  national  accounting  firm  In  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  principles  of  ac- 
counting. 

b.  Citizen  alone  shall  sell  itB  single  paper 
advertising  smd  shall  have  the  right  to  ob- 
tain orders  for  combination  advertising  di- 
rectly (referring  all  such  orders  to  TNI  for 
processing)  and  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
promotion  of  the  advertising  and  circulation 
of  Citizen.  Citizen  \s  entitled  to  make  sales 
of  subscriptions  and  sell  newspapers  sepa- 
rately from  the  carriers  under  contract  to 
TNI. 

c.  TNI  shall  Independently  determine  the 
expenses  to  be  charged  to  Citizen  in  the 
manner  hereinafter  set  forth  In  Article  IV. 
in.  production  and  distribution  operationb 

or   TNI 

TNI  shall  perform  the  following  opera- 
tions as  printing  company  for  Citizen: 

a.  Purchase  Its  supplies  and  all  equipment 
required  for  replacement  and  shall  print 
Citizen's   newspapers   and   distribute   them. 

b.  Carry  on  the  geneial  business  affairs 
for  the  commercial  functions  of  TNI  and 
Citizen. 

c  Keep  all  machinery  and  equipment  In 
repair 

d.  Bill  and  collect  all  accounts  receivable 
of  Citizen. 

rV.    ALLOCATION    OF    PRODUCTION    AND    OISTBIBU- 
TION    EXPENSES 

TNI  In  Its  operations  shall  allocate  the 
production  and  distribution  expenses  of  all 
of  Its  operations  as  follows: 

a.  Except  for  the  expense  Items  set  forth 
on  Exhibit  A.  TNI  shall  allocate  to  Citizen 
In  accordance  with  generally  accepted  prin- 
ciples of  cost  accotintlng  the  actual  expenses 
Inctirred  by  TNI  in  acting  as  advertising 
sales  agent,  distribution  agent  and  as  print- 
ing company  for  Citizen. 

b.  TNI  shall  allocate  as  additional  expense 
to  Citizen  the  actual  cost  of  newsprint  used 
by  Citizen  and  an  amotint  which  wlU  reflect 
costs  In  excess  of  production  norms  as  shall 
be  established  from  time  to  time  by  TNI. 

c  In  addition  to  the  above  set  forth  specif- 


ic surcharge  Items,  TNI  shall  charge  the 
actual  coete  of  any  unusual  expenses  caused 
by  and  Incurred  on  behalf  of  Citizen. 

d.  TNI  shall  furnish  its  accotintants  with 
all  Information  necessary  to  produce  where 
feasible  a  factor  or  factors  which  may  be 
used  to  reflect  the  additional  costs  giving 
rise  to  any  of  the  foregoing  surcharges  and 
which  may  be  used  by  TNI  In  charging  said 
extra  expenses  to  Citizen, 

e.  TNI  shall  keep  aulBclently  detailed  rec- 
ords of  all  of  Its  activities  In  order  that  the 
same  may  be  verified  as  conforming  to  the 
terms  and  principles  of  this  Agreement  by 
periodic  audits  by  such  national  certified 
public  accounting  firm. 


V. 


PARATX    ACCOUNTINaS 


Inasmuch  as  TNI  will  be  acting  as  an  in- 
dependent agent  In  connection  with  the  per- 
formance of  printing,  distribution  and  other 
services  for  Citizen  and  Star,  TNI  shall  main- 
tain an  Independent  and  separate  account- 
ing of  lU  activities  on  behalf  of  Citizen. 

VI.   TEXMZNATION 

This  Agreement  shall  terminate  June  1, 
1990;  provided,  however,  that  this  Agree- 
ment shall  automatically  extend  for  addi- 
tional periods  of  twenty-five  (25)  years  un- 
less Citizen  gives  to  TNI  written  notice  of 
Its  Intention  not  to  renew  this  Agreement, 
which  written  notice  shall  be  given  by  reg- 
istered mall  not  less  than  two  (2)  years 
prior  to  the  termination  of  the  original  term 
of  this  Agreement  or  not  less  than  two  (2) 
years  prior  to  the  expiration  of  any  renewal 
period  hereof. 

VH.    ICISCKIXANXOT7S 

The  parties  to  this  Agreement  each  agree 
with  the  other  to  take  any  corporate  or  other 
action  that  may  be  necessary  at  any  time 
to  carry  out  and  give  full  force  and  effect 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Agreement,  Includ- 
ing renewal  of  Its  corporate  charter  as  nsay 
hereafter  become  necessary  during  the  term 
of  this  Agreement. 

The  provisions  of  this  Agreement  shall  be 
binding  upon  and  Inure  to  the  benefit  of 
the  parties  to  this  Agreement,  their  succes- 
sors and  assigns,  whether  individual  or  cor- 
porate. Including,  but  not  limited  to,  any  as- 
signs hereafter  created  by  virtue  of  any  re- 
organization, merger,  or  other  transactions. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  have 
hereunto  executed  these  presents  this  —  day 

of ,  1969. 

CrnzxN  PuBLisHDio  Company. 
Tucson  Nbwspapeiis,  Inc. 

exhibit  a 
Expenses  to  be  allocated  equally  between 
Citizen  and  Star: 

1.  Real  and  personal  property  taxes  and 
Interest  on  real  property  assessments. 

2.  Fire  and  casualty  and  all  other  gen- 
eral Insiirance. 

3.  UtlUtles  Including  water  and  gas  but 
excepting  electrical  power  (which  Is  prl- 
marlly  attributable  to  press  use  and  shall 
t>e  allocated  proportionately  between  users) . 

Joint  Vkntusz  Aorkxicent 
This  agreement  by  and  between  Arden 
Publishing  Company,  a  corporation,  publish- 
er of  The  Arizona  Dally  Stax,  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "Star,"  and  Citizen  Publishing 
Company,  a  corporation,  publisher  of  the 
Tucson  Dally  Citizen,  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  "Citizen,"  and  Tucson  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  a  corporation  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"TNI"; 
Witnesseth  that: 

I 
TNI  shall  print  and  perform  all  other  com- 
mercial operations  for  a  Sunday  newspaper 
as  a  Joint  venture  on  behalf  of  Star  and  Cit- 
izen and  shall  keep  a  separate  account  of  all 
of  Its  activities  •with  respect  to  the  Joint 
Sunday  newspaper. 


TNI  shall  keep  a  record  of  and  charge  the 
Joint  venture  with  the  direct  costs  Incurred 
by  TNI  m  connection  with  the  Joint  Sunday 
paper  and  In  addition  shall  charge  a  factor 
thereof  fairly  representing  direct  costs  that 
cannot  be  separately  accounted  for  and  a 
factor  fairly  representing  Indirect  expense 
of  operating  TNI  In  connecUon  with  the  Joint 
Sunday  newspaper.  The  foregoing  factors 
shall  be  determined  by  a  national  accounting 
firm  and  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  TNI. 
tn 

The  net  revenues  from  the  Joint  Sunday 
operation  shall  be  determined  by  TNI  and 
verified  by  a  national  accounting  firm  and 
paid  m  equal  shares  to  Star  and  Citizen. 

IV.      EDrrORIAL     MANAGKMXWT    OF    THE     SUNDAY 
NEW  SP  APSE 

A.  All  live  news,  sports  content  and  feature 
sections  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a 
Sunday  editor  who  shsJl  be  appointed  Joint- 
ly by  Star  and  Citizen,  which  shall  provide 
such  staff  assistance  as  they  may  mutually 
determine. 

B.  The  oomlc  sections  shall  oonslst  of  all 
oomlc  sections  provided  by  Star  and  Cit- 
izen. 

C.  The  editorial  pages  of  the  Joint  Sunday 
newspaper  shall  be  under  the  direction  of 
the  Sunday  Editor  and  Star  and  Citizen  shall 
have  the  right  to  equal  space  for  editorial 
comment. 

T 

Each  Joint  venturer  shall  keep  an  accurate 
record  of  Its  payroll  expense  and  any  other 
direct  expense  It  Incurs  In  the  production  of 
the  Joint  Sunday  newspapers.  A  national  ac- 
counting firm  shall  determine  factors  for  Star 
and  Citizen  to  reflect  their  respective  Indirect 
expense  In  producing  the  Stinday  news- 
paper, which  factors  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  TNI.  The  direct  and  Indirect  ex- 
pense of  the  Star  shall  be  reimbursed  to  Star 
from  the  gross  Sunday  revenues  and.  In  like 
manner,  the  direct  and  Indirect  expenses  of 
Citizen  shall  be  reimbursed  to  Citizen  by 
TNT  from  the  gross  Sunday  revenues. 

VI 

All  expenses  for  syndicated  columnists, 
syndicated  news  magazines,  and  any  other 
expense  customarily  Incurred  In  connection 
with  a  Sunday  Issue  shall  be  paid  by  TNI 
from  Sunday  revenues, 
vn 

"ITiis  Agreement  shall  terminate  June  1, 
1990;  provided,  however,  that  this  Agree- 
ment shall  automatically  extend  for  addi- 
tional periods  of  twenty-five  (251  years  un- 
less either  Star  or  Citizen  gives  to  the  other 
written  notice  of  its  intention  not  to  renew 
this  Agreement,  which  written  notice  shall 
be  given  by  registered  mall  not  less  than  two 
(2)  years  prior  to  the  termination  of  the 
original  term  of  this  Agreement  or  not  less 
than  two  (2)  years  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  any  renewal  i>erlod  hereof, 
vm 

The  provisions  of  this  Agreement  shall  be 
binding  upon  and  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
parties  to  this  Agreement,  their  successors 
and  assigns,  whether  Individual  or  corporate. 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  any  assigns 
hereafter  created  by  virtue  of  any  reorganiza- 
tion, merger,  or  other  transactions.  By  way  of 
explanation  and  not  by  way  of  limitation.  It 
Is  agreed  that  this  Agreement  shall  bind  the 
stockholders  of  Star  and  ClUzen,  any  suc- 
cessor organization  of  those  corporations  and 
the  stockholders  of  such  successor  organiza- 
tion. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  pculles  have  here- 
unto executed  these  presents  this  —  day  of 

,  1969. 

Aeden  Pxtbleshino  Company. 
Citizen    Poblishinc    Company. 
Tucson  Newspapers,  Inc. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — StNATE 


Jan  liar u  Ji',  1970 


Br.isED  Bylaws— Tvcsixv   Newspapers    Inc 

ABTICLE  I      NAME   KNT  LOCATION  OF  .OBPORATION 

■me  uanie  of  thla  con^Jratlon  la  Txicstm 
N>»-sp.»i>ers.  Ino  Its  principal  office  U  lo- 
cated   in   ■nicsu..u    Plnu   County.  Arizona. 

AKTICLE  U      PVRPOSEi  OT  TUt   tORPORArlON 

The  purposes  il  Tucscu  Neuspapers.  Inc  . 

;  T  1  .u:i  as  agent  lor  conducting  the  busi- 
uei-j  afla.rs  aiiJ  for  U.e  pnnung  and  Jistrl- 
bution  of  newspapers  for  each  af  its  priu- 
Ctpttls  Arden  r-ubllshlng  Comp.iny  ,  hereafter 
•Star-,  und  Citizen  Publishing  Company 
here^ifter  Citizen  i .  whlc^a  publl.=h  separate 
newsp.tpers  oii  »  d.illy  basis,  Monda-,  through 
Saiurd.iy  of  each  »ee:<.  and  a  ]cint  Sunauy 
newsp«it)er 

i.  To  ici  aA  ageiii  i<x  the  >iUe  of  combi- 
naUun   .idvtrtising   for   auu    ..r.d   Citizen 

3  To  print,  dlsinbute  and  to  niAke  ad- 
vertis.ng  and  i-lrculaVlon  sales  for  a  Sun- 
dav  noAspaper  pubushed  pursuant  to  d  Joint 
\eu:are  a^'reenvn.;  among  Star  C.tlzen  and 
Tucson  Ne»3papera.  Inc 

.\BTKLE    HI       CAFTTAL   STRlCTtBE 

1  Tucsion  N.-»spiper5  Inc  ,  shall  have  such 
capitil  as  lt,s  stockholders  shall  contribute 
to'il.  provided  htwever  tnat  ^uch  c<.>ntribu- 
tions  of  cash  or  property  to  Tucson  News- 
pipers,  inc  shall  be  in  proportion  to  slocK- 
holdmgs  f 

2  Tucs*^  n  Newspapers,  Inc  shall  rent 
from  Its  sti.cKhoiders  at  pre-.  alUng  commer- 
cial rental  rate..;  n!'.  machinery  and  equip- 
ment office  furniture,  furnishings  and  other 
properties  necessary  to  periorm  the  prli.tlng 
advertising,  circulation,  business  and  ac- 
counting services  pursuant  to  separate  con- 
tracts with  Star  and  Citizen 

3  Tucson  Newspapers  Inc  shall  rent  the 
real  property  used  In  Its  operation  from  ita 
stockholders  at  a  rental  which  shall  not  ex- 
ceed a  percentai;e  of  the  appraised  value  of 
each  prmcloal  s  interest  in  s&id  real  property 
as  here-x)fore  appraLsed  by  Coats  and  Bur- 
chard  and  as  may  hereafter  be  appraised  from 
time  to  time  which  percentage  shall  not  ex- 
ceed one  and  one-half  umes  the  prime  In- 
terest rate  charged  by  New  York  banks  from 
time  to  time 

ARTICLE    Vi      AU.OCATION    OF    EXPKNSES    AND    DIS- 
TRIBUTION    OF    RZVE.Nt  ES    TO     PRiNCIPALS 

Tucson  Newspapers,  Inc  shaU  allocate  Iti 
receipts  and  expenses  between  Its  principals, 
as  pro. ided  In  its  agreements  with  Star  and 
Citizen 

ARTICl-E    V      STOCKHOLDERS 

1  Stockholders  — Th«  stockholders  of  this 
corporaUon  shall  be  the  holders  of  one  or 
more  shares  of  the  capital  stock  entitled  ui 
vote  a.s  shown  by  entry  on  the  books  of  the 
corporation 

2  Annual  Meeting  —The  annual  meeting 
of  the  stockholders  of  the  corporation  shall 
be  held  at  the  oflBce  of  the  corporation,  or 
other  designated  place  In  the  City  of  Tucson, 
Arlzcna.  at  two  oclc<k  In  the  afternoon  of 
the  f.rst  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  In 
February  of  each  year,  ccmmenclng  1970,  if 
not  3  Jegal  holiday'  and  If  such  day  is  a  legal 
holiday  then  on  the  next  succeeding  clay  that 
is  not  a  !■=•?»!  holiday 

3  Spccxal  .Weettngs— Special  meetings  of 
the  stoc'iholders  may  be  called  at  any  time 
bv  the  President,  or  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, or  by  a  majority  of  the  stockholders 
Special  meetings  shall  be  held  on  the  date 
and  at  the  time  and  place  specified  In  the 
notice  thereof 

4  Notice  of  Meetings  --It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Secretary  to  cause  notice  of  each  an- 
nual and  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
to  be  mailed  to  each  stockholder  of  the  cor- 
poration entitled  to  vote  at  such  meeting 
N.jtlc«  of  each  reffular  meeting  shall  be  gl-.en 
at  least  t«n   MO)    days  before  such  meeting 


and  notice  of  each  special  inciting  shall  be 
gl-.en  at  least  five  i5)  days  before  such  meet- 
ing Notice  sliall  be  gUen  by  ordinary  mall. 
directed  to  the  lai.t  known  addre^s  of  said 
stockholder  as  the  same  appears  on  the  rec- 
ords of  the  corporation  and  In  computing 
aaid  no'lce.  the  datt  of  muii.ng  bhall  bt-  con- 
sidered as  the  first  day  of  tl.e  period  The 
noUce  shall  specify  the  place,  dav  and  hour 
of  the  n.eetmg  Notice  of  any  meeting  may  be 
waued 

5  (Juomm.— The  majority  of  the  Issued 
.uid  outstanding  stuck  of  the  corporaUon 
must  be  represented  in  person  or  by  proxy 
to  constltu:e  a  quorum  Only  those  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote  who  appear  a.s  stockholdt-rs 
upon  the  books  of  the  corporation  Those  who 
attend  a  meeting  where  a  quor.im  cannot 
be  obtained  may  adjourn  from  time  to  lime 
;mtil  the  mee-lng  shall  be  regularly  consti- 
tuted 

6.  Ogantzation — At  each  annual  meeting 
the  stockholders  shall  elect  direct/^rs  who 
vh.i.l  hold  o.llce  until  the  next  annual  meet- 
,ng,  bu;  in  anv  event  until  their  succes.-ors 
are  elected  and  qualified  The  P.-esident  and 
Secretary  of  this  corporaUon  shall  act  as 
Chairman  and  h>cretary  of  e.ich  stockhold- 
ers' meeting,  unless  the  holder^;  of  .i  majority 
Gf  the  ls,6.ued  and  outsUanding  shares  of  stock 
shall  elect  some  other  stockholders  to  act  In 
their  place  and  stead 

7  V'tr  -.<7  —At  such  meeting  all  questions 
with  the  exception  of  the  election  of  directors 
shall  be  determined  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
stocithalders  present  in  person  or  by  proxy, 
each  stockholder  belnc  entitled  to  -ne  vote 
for  each  ih-»re  of  stock  In  hl.^  or  Its  name 
.ts  ::  appe  !rs  upr-n  the  records  of  the  c-irpora- 
uon  In  all  elections  for  directors  of  the 
corporation,  each  stockholder  shall  have  the 
right  to  cast  as  many  votes  In  the  agtrregale 
as  he  owns  shares  of  stock  apjiearlng  upm 
the  books  of  the  corporation  multiplied  hv 
the  number  of  directors  tn  be  elected  at  such 
elpcti.^n,  which  shall  be  four  In  number  un- 
less  otherwise    provided    bv    the    By-l^ws 

AR-rtn„E    VI      BOARD    OF    DIRECTOHS 

1  C'ltral  Poue-s  — Tlie  property  and  af- 
fA.rs  and  b-uslness  of  the  corporation  shall 
bp  man  ged  by  the  B.>ard  of  Directors  The 
directors  need  not  be  stockholders  Thev 
^hal;  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  and  each  director  shall  be 
elected  to  serve  until  his  succei.sor  shall  be 
elected  and  qualified. 

2  Number,  i^ualifiiattons  and  Term  of 
Office — The  number  of  directors  shall  be 
five  four  of  whom  shall  b"  elected  by  the 
s-ockholders  The  fifth  director  shall  be 
elected  by  the  other  directors  and  the  fifth 
director  shall  be  Chairman  >l  th>»  Board  and 
President  of  the  corp<jrailon  The  airectors 
shall  be  elected  annually  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided herein  and  e  ich  direc-or  shall  hold 
oflce  until  the  annual  meeting  held  next 
after  his  election  or  until  his  sucoeesor  shall 
have  been  elected  and  quallfletl  or  until  he 
shall  re.sgn  or  until  his  death  At  each  meet- 
ing ..f  the  stockholders  for  the  election  of 
d. rectors  at  which  a  quorum  l.s  pre^v-nt,  the 
persons  receiving  the  greatest  number  of 
.ote>  sh.^Il  be  the  dlrec'ors 

3  QMor-iim  -  Fxcept  ._s  otherwise  provided 
ny  statute  or  by  these  By-Laws,  not  le.ss 
than  the  four  dlrectt)rs  elected  bv  the  stock- 
holders shall  const. tute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business  at  any  moftlng  and 
the  act  of  the  maj'->rlty  of  the  directors 
presen'  Rt  anv  meeting  at  *hlch  n  qtionir.i  Is 
present  shall  be  the  act  of  the  Bcwrd  of  Di- 
rectors, except  as  provided  In  Section  10 
hrTcafter  of  this  .\rtlcle  VI  In  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  the  directors  present  may  ad- 
journ any  meeting  from  time  ta  time  until 
the  meeting  shall  be  regnlarly  oonstltuted  as 
hereinabove  required  Nonce  of  any  ad- 
journed   meeting    need    not    be    given     The 


directors  5hall  .act  only  a-s  a  Brwird  and  the 
inJnlduiil  directtirs  shall  ha.c  no  power  ex- 
cep*  -.vlth  respect  lo  .\cllons  "jy  Resolution 
as  provided  In  Section  11  here.uifter 

4  Pla^-c  rit  ^feetln J  -The  B  vard  ■>f  Direc- 
tors niav  hold  its  meetlnj;  and  keep  ilie  broks 
and  records  of  the  corporation  at  such  place 
or  plates  within  or  -A-lMiout  the  St  ite  of  Ari- 
zona as  the  Poird  fn  :r.  time  to  time  may 
determine  or  as  shall  be  specified  or  fixed  in 
the  respe~tl-.e  notices  or  waivers  of  notice 
thereof 

5.  Heguln'-  Meeting  -  .\  regular  meeting  of 
the  B.)ard  of  Dlrecton-  -hall  be  held  Imme- 
dl.itflv  after  eACh  nnnu  i'  meeting  o:  st->ck- 
.lolders.  f  >r  the  election  of  officers  and  •■  he 
trans.v.tion  of  other  business,  and  other 
meetings  of  s.iid  Board  sli.ill  be  held  at  such 
times  and  pla^e.  as  Ea.J  Bo.Td  shall  from 
time  to  time  dfermlne  No  notice  shall  be 
required  f  >r  j.n\  regular  meeting  of  the  Eoiird 
of  Direcwrs 

G  S.y.-ria'  .ifc.firiss.  — Special  meetings  of 
th.'  Board  of  Directors  may  be  called  at  any 
time  bv  -whe  President  or  by  any  two  dL'ec- 
tors  The  Secretary  shall  gl  c  not.,-e  (f  the 
time  and  place  of  each  special  ir.eetlng  by 
mailing  a  written  notice  of  the  s.ime  to  each 
director  at  his  last  kno-w,n  po^t  ofUcr-  address 
at  least  two  days  before  the  meet'ng,  cr  by 
causing  the  sa.mc  to  be  delivered  personally, 
or  to  be  transmitted  by  telf?raph  at  least 
twentv-fcur  hours  before^the  meetinij  or 
meetings  mav  be  had  wthout  notice  If  si.c-h 
notice   Is   waived   by  all  of  the  Director." 

7  O'5oni;ation  — .\t  each  meeting  cf  the 
Board  of  Director  the  President  or  In  his 
absence,  the  Vice  President  or.  in  the  ab- 
sence of  b.tth  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent a  director  chosen  bv  a  majority  of  the 
directors  present  shall  act  as  Chairman  The 
Secretary  or  m  his  ab-ence  any  persni  ap- 
poin-ed  hy  the  Chairman  shall  act  as  Secre- 
tarv  of  the  meeting 

a  ficsi7'ia;ion  — .^ny  dlrects-r  of  the  cor- 
poration may  resign  at  any  ume  ov  giving 
wni'en  notice  i-o  the  Bo.ird  of  Dlrect.ors  or 
to  'he  President,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
corporation  The  resign, itlon  of  any  dlre-vor 
shall  take  effect  at  any  time  specified  therein: 
and  unless  otherwise  fpecifted  therein,  the 
acceptance  of  such  resignation  shall  not  be 
necessary  to  make  It  effective 

9  Vacancy — In  the  case  of  any  vacancy  in 
the  Board  of  Directors  caused  by  dea'h,  resig- 
nation or  any  other  cause  as  concerns  any 
director  elected  by  the  stockholders,  then  the 
stockholders  who  elected  the  director  whose 
office  l^ecaniie  vacant  shall  have  the  power  to 
fill  th.it  vacancv  by  written  notice  thereof  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  In  the  case  of  a  va- 
cancy in  the  office  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  I  who  Is  elected  by  the  four  directors 
elected  by  the  stockholders)  that  vac«.ncy 
shall  b°  filled  by  a  special  elect'on  held  by  all 
of  the  four  remaining  directors  (who  have 
been  elf^-tetl  by  the  stockholders!. 

in  Contrcf.eray — In  the  event  of  a  con- 
troversy arising  pertaining  to  the  affairs  of 
The  corporation,  wherein  the  rr.embers  of  the 
Board  of  Direct,  rs  representlnt;  Star  and  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  repre- 
sentlne  Citizen  are  e-.enlv  divided,  then: 

A  A  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of 
Tucson  Newspapers.  Inc  ,  shall  be  called  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  such  c.ntrcvery'-, 
.\nd  If  at  suc.i  meeting  the  stockholders  shall 
also  be  evenly  divided  on  tJie  matter  or  mat- 
te's Involved,  It  Is  agreed  that  the  stockhold- 
ers shall  mutuan;-  appoint  one  dlslntere,>tod 
third  person,  hereinafter  called  Commis- 
sioner to  re.sol.e  the  dispute,  who  shall  ren- 
der his  decision  In  writing  within  the  time 
period  hereinniter  se*  for'h  The  decision  of 
s.»!d  Commlsvjnt-r  shall  be  final  and  sOiall  be 
binding  upon  the  stockholders  and  Tticson 
Newspaper?    Inc 

B  If  the  suickholders  of  Tucson  New.-i- 
papers,  Inc  .  -ue  unable  to  agree  upon  a  Com- 
mihsloner.  then  .'aid  stockholders  shall  pro- 
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vide  for  the  appointment  of  a  Commission 
01  three  persons  to  resolve  the  dispute:  Star 
3haU  select  .i  disinterested  Commissioner  and 
submit  his  name  to  Citizen  for  its  -written 
approval  and.  in  like  manner,  Citizen  shall 
nominate  a  disinterested  Commissioner  and 
submit  his  name  to  Star  for  its  written  ap- 
proval The  Commissioners  so  nominated  by 
Stiir  suid  Cui/tu  shall  be  persons  of  personal 
and  buslnesi  integrity,  thej  need  not  be  from 
the  community  of  Tucson  or  from  the  State 
of  .\nzona,  but  preferably  should  have  ex- 
perience in  the  problem  involved.  The  two 
Conimissioners  so  appointed  shall  appoint  a 
third  Commissioner,  v^'ho  shall  oe  a  disin- 
terested person  who  has  been  an  active  news- 
paper pi.bli.-iher  or  manager  and  preferably 
who  oper.ites  or  who  has  had  experience  in 
Joint  managements  of  newspapers.  In  the 
event  that  the  two  Commissioners  so  ap- 
pointed are  unable  to  .igiee  upon  a  third 
C  mmisaloner.  then  said  Commissioners  shall 
e.ich  prepare  a  I1-.1  of  three  persons  who 
poL,fesb  the  qualliications  above  required  for 
tl.e  third  Coinml.5t.luner,  and  from  the  list  of 
six  names  so  submitted  by  the  parties,  the 
presiding  Judge  for  the  L  nited  States  Dis- 
trict Court  lor  the  District  of  Arizona,  or  if 
he  reiuses  thtn  such  Federal  Judge  as  he 
shiill  designate,  shall  be  requested  to  choose 
a  third  Comnnssioner  from  the  list  of  six 
nan:os  so  submitttd.  The  decision  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Commissioners  shall  be  final 
aud  shah  be  binding  upon  the  stockholders 
and  rucbon  NtW;?p.iperc,  Inc 

'Disinterested  person."  ui  used  herein, 
means  a  person  who  is  not  related  by  affinity 
to  stockholders  or  directors  of  Star  or  Cit- 
izen, and  who  has  no  business  relationship, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  Star,  Citizen,  or 
tnelr  respective  stockholders  or  directors. 

C    In  the  event  said  three  party  Commis- 
sion is  nOw  appointed  within  the  time  limits 
hereinafter  required,  either  because  Star  or 
j;  Citizen  or  both  :"ail  to  approve  the  nominee 

^  of  the  other,  or  for  any  other  reason,  then 

X  the  Issue  shall  be  resolved  by  a  single  Com- 

ndssioner.  who  shall  be  appointed  in  the  fol- 
lowii.^  manner:  Three  persons  shall  be  nomi- 
nateu  by  Star  and  three  persons  shall  be 
uonunated  by  Citizen.  Each  nominee  shall 
be  an  Individual  of  personal  and  business 
integrity  in  the  community  wherein  he  re- 
sides. The  Commissioner  to  be  selected  from 
said  panel  of  six  names  shall  be  determined 
by  lot.  and  his  decision  shall  be  final  and 
shall  be  binding  upon  the  stocltholders  and 
Tucson  Newspajjeics.  Inc. 

U  Tne  appointment,  nomination,  or  ap- 
proval o;  any  Commissioner  shall  be  made 
in  writing  by  the  appropriate  party  within 
fifteen  oays  after  the  event  requiring  such 
appKjintment,  nomination,  or  approval.  The 
decision  cf  a  Conirnissioner  when  only  one 
Is  acting  shall  be  rendered  In  wTitlng  with- 
in thiity  days  after  hi=.  appointment,  and 
vkhere  three  Commissioners  are  acting  said 
decision  shall  be  rendered  in  writing  with- 
in thirty  days  alter  the  appointment  of  the 
third  Commissioner;  provided,  however.  If 
lor  good  caute  the  circumstances  involved 
require  delay  beyond  said  thlrly-day  period, 
such  additional  time  to  render  a  decision 
may  be  taken  by  said  Commission  or  Com- 
missioner as  Is  reasonably  necessary  under 
the  circumstances.  All  expenses  Incurred  in 
connection  wit;;  any  decision  to  be  rendered 
by  a  Commissioner  or  Commission  shall  be 
paid  by  T-.icson  Newopapers.  Inc. 

11,  i4ction  by  Resolution. — The  Board  of 
Directors  shall,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  law,  have  the  pwwer  to  act  in  the  following 
manner:  A  resolution  In  writing,  signed  by 
all  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  action  by  such  Board  to 
the  effect  therein  expressed,  with  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  If  the  same  had  been 
duly  passed  by  the  same  vote  at  a  duly  con- 
vened meeting,  and  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  corporation  to  record 
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such  resolution  In  the  minute  book  of  the 
corporation  under  Its  proper  date. 

ABTICU:    Vn.    OFFICERS 

1.  Officers. — The  executive  officers  of  the 
corporation  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice 
President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  all  of 
whom  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. The  oflSces  of  Vice  President  and  Treas- 
urer may  be  held  by  one  and  the  same 
person.  Assistants  to  each  of  said  offices  may 
also  be  elected  by  the  Board.  No  officer  need 
be  a  director. 

The  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint  such 
business  and  department  managers  as  they 
may  deem  necessary,  and  such  managers  shall 
have  authority  to  perform  and  shall  perform 
such  duties  as  from  time  to  time  shall  be 
provided  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

2.  Powers  and  Duties  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President. — 

A.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meet- 
ings of  the  Board  of  Directors.  He  shall  sub- 
mit to  them  at  the  regular  meetings  of  the 
Board  a  comprehensive  report  of  the  business 
matters  of  the  corporation,  and  he  shall  have 
general  management  and  control  of  the  busi- 
ness affairs  of  the  corporation,  subject  at 
all  times  to  the  direction  and  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  He  shall  have  power  to 
employ  and  discharge  such  employees  as  he 
deems  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
corporation,  except  that  he  shall  not  have 
the  power  to  remove  an  executive  officer  of 
the  corporation  who  is  elected  by  the  Board, 
or  any  other  employee  specifically  hired  by 
the  Board. 

B.  The  Vice  President  shall  assume  all  of 
the  duties  of  the  President  In  the  event  of 
the  absence  of  the  President,  his  incapacita- 
tion, death  or  whatever  cause  may  make  it 
impossible  for  him  to  carry  on  and  perform 
his  executive  duties. 

3.  Poit-ers  and  Duties  of  the  Treasurer  — 
The  Treasurer  shall  have  the  custody  of  all 
the  funds  and  securities  cf  the  corporation 
which  shall  come  Into  his  hands.  When  neces- 
sary or  proper,  he  shall  endorse  on  behalf  of 
the  corporation  for  collection,  checks,  notes 
and  other  obligations,  and  shall  deposit  the 
same  to  the  credit  of  the  corporation,  in 
such  bank  or  depositories  as  the  Board  of 
Directors  may  designate.  He  shall  sign  re- 
ceipts and  vouchers  for  payment  made  to 
the  corporation  and  shall  perform  all  other 
duties  usually  Incident  to  the  office  of  Treas- 
urer, or  that  may  be  required  of  him  by 
the  Board  of  Directors.  All  checks,  orders, 
drafts,  notes,  etc.,  of  this  corporation  shall 
be  signed  by  the  person  or  persons  thereunto 
authorized  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

4.  Powers  and  Duties  of  the  Secretary.— 
The  Secretary  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  all 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the 
minutes  of  all  stockholders'  meetings  in 
books  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose.  He 
shall  attend  to  the  giving  and  serving  of  all 
notices  of  the  corporation.  He  may,  Jointly 
with  the  President,  sign  the  name  of  the 
corporation  to  all  contracts  authorized  by  the 
corporation.  Jointly  with  the  President  or. 
In  his  absence,  the  Vice  President,  he  shall 
sign  all  certificates  of  the  shares  of  the  cap- 
ital stock  of  the  corporation.  He  shall  have 
charge  of  the  certificate  books,  transfer  books 
and  stock  ledgers,  and  such  other  books  and 
papers  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  direct, 
all  of  which  at  all  reasonable  times  shall  be 
open  to  the  examination  of  any  director, 
upon  application  at  the  office  of  the  corpora- 
tion during  business  hours,  and  he  shall.  In 
general,  perform  all  of  the  duties  incident  to 
the  office  of  Secretary. 

5.  Salaries. — The  Board  of  Directors,  by  a 
majority  vote,  may  set  the  salaries  of  all  offi- 
cers and  such  other  employees  as  are  hired  by 
the  Board. 

ARTICLE    vm.   CAPrrAI,    STOCK 

I.  The  certificate  of  stock  may  be  trans- 
ferred, sold,  assigned,  or  pledged  by  an  en- 


dorsement to  the  proper  effect  in  writing  on 
the  back  of  the  certificate,  and  delivery  of 
such  certificate  by  the  transferor  to  the 
transferee;  provided,  however,  that  -until 
notice  given  of  such  transfer  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  corporation,  and  the  surrender  of  the 
certificate  of  stock  for  cancellation,  and  the 
issuance  of  a  new  certificate  In  lieu  of  that 
sturendered,  this  corporation  may  regard 
and  treat  the  transferor  as  being  still  the 
owner  of  the  stock. 

2.  All  surrendered  certificates  shall  be 
marked  "cancelled,"  with  the  date  of  can- 
cellation, by  the  Secretary  and  shall  be  im- 
mediately pasted  into  the  t>ook  opposite 
memorandum  of  their  Issue. 

3.  All  certificates  of  stock  shall  be  signed 
by  the  President  or  Vice  President,  and  the 
Secretary  or  Treasurer,  and  attested  by  the 
corporate  seal.  If  available. 

4.  A  duplicate  certificate  of  stock  may  be 
Issued  for  such  as  may  have  been  lost  or 
destroyed  upon  the  applicant's  furnishing 
affidavit  that  he  is  the  owner  of  such  certifi- 
cate and  that  the  same  has  been  lost  or  de- 
stroyed, together  with  bond  of  indemnity, 
with  satisfactory  security  to  the  corporation 
conditioned  upon  loss  in  consequence  of  Is- 
sue of  said  duplicate  certificate. 

ARTICLE  IX.   AMENDMENTS 

These  By-Laws  may  be  amended,  added 
to,  or  altered  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
stockholders  at  any  annual  meeting  or  any 
special  meeting  called  for  that  purpose.  The 
Board  of  Directors  on  the  unanimous  vote 
of  aU  of  the  directors  shall  also  have  the 
power  to  adopt  and  amend  the  By-Laws  for 
the  government  of  this  corporation. 

ARTICLE  X.   DISSOLtrnON  OF  TUCSON   NEWS- 
PAPERS,   INC. 

1.  In  the  event  of  the  termination  of  Star's 
agreement  with  Tucson  Newspapers,  Inc.,  or 
in  the  event  of  the  termination  of  Citizen's 
agreement  vrtth  Tucson  Newspapers,  Inc., 
which  agreements  were  executed  concur- 
rently with  the  adoption  of  these  By-Laws, 
then  Tucson  Newspapers,  Inc.,  shall  be  dis- 
solved. In  the  event  of  the  dissolution  of 
Tucson  Newspapers,  Inc.,  except  as  herein- 
after provided,  such  dissolution  shall  be  ef- 
fected In  accordance  -with  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Arizona.  The  coet  and  exi>€nses  of 
the  dissolution  shall  be  paid  from  such  ftinds 
as  Tucson  Newspapers,  Inc.,  shall  have  on 
hand  or,  in  the  absence  of  such  funds,  at 
the  equal  expense  of  the  stockholders.  Any 
property  other  than  cash  or  accounts  or 
notee  receivable  which  may  be  in  the  custody 
of  Tucson  Newspapers,  inc.,  shall  be  de- 
livered to  the  stockholder  or  stockholders 
which  Is  or  are  the  owner  or  o-wners  of  such 
property  if  delivery  Is  necessary.  Any  prop- 
erty o-wned  by  Tucson  Newspapers,  Inc.,  shall 
be  divided  or  sold  and  property  or  proceeds, 
as  applicable,  distributed  among  the  stock- 
holders in  accordance  with  their  stock  In- 
terests. Any  remaining  cash  on  hand  not  re- 
quired for  the  payment  of  accounts  or  obUga- 
tlons  o-wlng  by  Tucson  Newspapers,  Inc.,  or 
required  to  be  set  aside  for  liquidation  of 
commitments  shall  be  distributed  to  the 
stockholders  in  accordance  with  their  stock 
interests.  All  accounts  receivable  shall  be 
collected  by  an  agent  to  be  appointed  by  the 
stockholders  and  the  cash  received  there- 
from distributed  in  accordance  -with  the  re- 
spective contract  commitments  of  Tucson 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  with  Arden  Publl&hing 
Comptany  and  Citizens  Publishing  Company. 

Mr.  HART.  This  order  was  actually  not 
available  until  yesterday. 

Is  it  not  the  wise  course,  given  the 
existence  of  the  issusmce  of  this  order, 
with  Its  very  broad  grant  of  authority  to 
these  newspapers,  to  return  the  bill  to 
the  committee,  permitting  the  committee 
to  have  the  benefit  now  of  what  we  did 
not  have  at  the  time  this  bill  moved 
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through— the  decision  of  the  court,  the 
reflection  of  this  opinion,  the  posiuon  oi 
the  Department  of  Jusuce  and  the  iden- 
uf\caUon  of  those  areas  where  conunon 
activity  IS  clearLv  to  be  permitted?  Mind 
you.  Mr  President,  joint  mechanical  fa- 
cilities m  the  whole  range  of  facilities. 
Including  presse-s,  warehouses,  buildings. 
trucltinB.  and  other  machinery  and  type- 
setting equipment,  clear  authority  covers 
the  jomt  circulation  system  with  a  single 
staff  down  even  to  the  boy  peddung  the 
parer>  on  the  corner  and  sharing  the 
rack 

The  publication  of  a  Joint  Sunday  pa- 
per pooling  the  profits  from  that,  au- 
thorization that  a  single  business  depart- 
ment with  common  b<X)kkeeplng  and 
billing  IS  permitted  and.  finally.  esWb- 
ll&hment  of  a  Joint  rate  structure  which 
will  permit  a  sales  force  on  both  papers 
to  offer  a  co>t  justmed  combination  rate 
IS  legal. 

We  kiiDw  now  what  we  did  not  tnow 
when  the  bill  »a-5  movmg  through,  that 
these  activities  are  permissible.  Let  us 
find  out.  in  the  months  that  will  follow, 
the  extent  to  which,  with  these  author- 
ized acu\atles  whether  a  successful  oper- 
ation,  a   successful   joint   agreement   is 

possible  ,.^     J     , 

It  Is  for  this  reason.  Mr.  President, 
that  my  motion,  which  I  now  make,  is 
to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  with  mstnicuons  to  the 
committee  to  determine  the  effect  in  this 
ar«a  where  the  problem  Is  alleged  to  ex- 
ist of  new  guidelmes  established  by  a 
court  agreement. 

I  would  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  we 
could  agree  that  this  Is  the  responsible. 
wTse.  and  thoughUul  course  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  take.  ,  , 
Mr  HRUSKA.  What  Is  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator?  Because  of  the  reasoning  in 
which  he  has  Just  Indulged  and  ex- 
pressed, what  Is  the  next  parliamentary 

Mr  HART  A  vote  on  the  motion  to 
recommit  the  bill. 

Mr.  HRDSKA  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
dersUnd  it.  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
make-?  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  prl- 
marllv  upon  4,he  proposition  that  the 
Supreme  Court,  or  the  court  in  the  Tuc- 
son case,  has  spoken  as  recently  as  last 
FYiday  m  the  Tucson  case. 

I  do  not  conceive  and  I  think  no  other 
Senator  can  conceive  of  this  as  a  bill 
which  is  Just  trying  to  dispose  of  the 
des^tmy  of  the  Tucson  case.  This  Ls  a  bill 
which  appMes  to  the  newspaper  indus- 
try It  appUes  to  about  44  newspapers. 
Mr  President,  It  is  regretuble  that 
the  Tucson  case  Is  in  the  background 
here,  and  that  the  San  Francisco  case 
is  also  here:  but  they  are  only  proof  pos- 
itive of  the  uncertainty  and  the  lack  of 
any  orderly  procedure  that  governs  the 
future  destinies  of  44  newspapers  in  the 
22  cities  Involved 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  it  Is  that  we  would  hold  up 
something  Just  because  the  court  might 
do  something  further,  maybe,  in  the 
Tucson  case 

There  Is  not  a  newspaper  In  this  land 
that  is  Involved  In  any  of  these  arrange- 
ments but  what  18  confronted  with  this 
sltiiation.  They  do  not  know  whether  they 


will  have  to  go  out  of  bu.slncss  or  not. 
They  do  not  know  whether  the  arrange- 
ncnus  \^-ill  be  tassed  our  of  the  window. 
They  do  not  know  whether  they  will  face 
suits  which  may  number  in  the  hun- 
dreds Th!?y  have  rresses  which  have  to 
be  renewed  and  replaced  w,th  new 
equipment.  They  have  other  equipaient. 
They  have  other  iunus  of  capiul  invest- 
ment such  as  additions  to  buildings. 
that  thev  mu.-,t  make  to  keep  their  news- 
papers so.n^v  They  hive  had  other 
vkorries  since  former  Senator  Havden  of 
Arizona,  in  March  of  1967.  first  intro- 
duced a  bill  oil  this  subject. 

Now.  we  are  asked,  jubl  because  a  court 
has  made  another  order  in  an  Individual 
case,  to  say.  "Let  us  not  legislate  now. 
Let  us  seek  further  light." 

Mr  President,  it  does  not  make  any 
sense  to  me  It  was  agreed  to  take  up 
the  blU  Here  we  are  We  are  a  contlnu- 
'ng  body.  We  are  in  business  here  I  would 
sugge.st  that  the  way  to  consider  the  bUl 
and  vote  on  it.  if  anyone  thinks  there  is 
a  scarcity  or  a  paucity  of  matenal.  is  to 
look  at  the  five  volumes  I  hold  In  my 
hand  There  Ls  a  lot  of  reading  material 
here  There  Ls  a  great  deal  of  wisdom, 
and  a  great  deal  of  expert  testimony. 
These  volumes  are  a  result  of  a  series 
of  protracted  hearings.  Yet  now  we  are 
being  asked  to  recommit  the  bUl  so  that 
we  can  await  the  further  pleasure  of  a 
segment  of  an  independent,  coequal 
branch  of  government 

Mr  Pre.-ldent.  1  say,  let  us  go  ahead 
and  legislate.  .    ^    c. 

Mr  FONG  Mr  President.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  wUl  yield.  Is  it^ot 
a  fact  that  this  problem  has  been  before 
Lhe  American  public  for  the  past  20  to 
30  years? 

Mr    HRUSKA    That  is  rit;ht, 

Mr    FONG.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we 

have  debated  and  debated  and  debated 

this  subject"  It  Is  about  time  we  stopped 

talking  about  it  and  tackled  the  problem, 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  would  certainly  think 
it  Is  about  time. 

Mr  FONG  Does  not  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  the  newspaper  Industry  Is  faced 
with  tremendous  losses  of  newspapers  in 
the  cities  and  therefore  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  have  two  editoria^ 
voices  rather  than  one.  because  we  all 
know  that  Just  one  editorial  voice  merely 
creates  a  monopoly  In  that  city. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  What  the  Senator  says 
is  true  but  more  Important  than  that,  as 
he  knows— perhaps  I  am  anticipating— 
but  the  public  also  has  a  right. 

Mr  FONG.  Is  It  not  a  further  fact  that 
this  delay  will  aflect  not  only  Honolulu, 
but  also  Salt  Lake  City,  and  other  cities 
which  have  joint  operating  agreements? 
Mr  HRUSKA.  What  will  be  decided  In 
the  Tucson  case  by  the  court  wlU  be 
the  facts  and  the  law  perUining  to  the 
parUcular  set  of  circumstances  which 
prevail  in  the  Tucson  agreement  and  the 
Tuaon  arrangement.  But  a  recommltal 
will  affect  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  Uncoln. 
Nebr  or  Honolulu.  Hawaii,  or  any  of  the 
other"  situations.  We  will  gain  nothing. 
Mr  FONG  The  Antitrust  Subcommit- 
tee has  already  delayed  this  legislation 
to  aUow  time  to  work  out  the  Tucson 
case,  has  It  not. 


Mr  HRUSKA.  That  is  right. 
Mr  President,  unless  there  is  any 
further  discussion  at  this  time,  I  would 
piopose  to  make  a  motion  to  lay  the 
motion  to  recommit  on  the  table.  I  shall 
not  do  It  now,  out  of  fairness  to  anyone 
who  wants  to  speak  further  on  the  sub- 
if  ct ;  but  If  there  are  no  other  speakers, 
I  would  propose  to  make  that  motion. 

Mr  HART  Mr.  President,  my  strong 
feeling  is  that  when  history  gets  around 
to  this,  it  will  establish  the  fact,  as  I 
suggest  that  this  bill  is  a  reaction  to  the 
problem  m  Tucson.  Of  that  judgment  of 
history.  1  am  rather  sure. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  says  that 
merely  resolving  the  Tucson  problem 
does  not  ease  the  pain  m  Hawau,  UUh. 
or  Tennessee. 

Mr  President,  the  order  that  is  now 
in  hand  and  available  to  those  publica- 
tions makes  clear  the  broad  reach  of  the 
joint  activity  which  they  would  be  per- 
mitted to  engage  in.  This,  they  always 
argue  they  were  unsure  of.  But  now  it 
is  in  black  and  white  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  made  clear.  Indeed— 
I  shall  not  lise  the  word  entreat— but 
has  been  seeking  to  encourage  these 
Joint  publications  to  come  in,  even  be- 
fore the  court  order  was  at  hand,  to  de- 
velop and  plan  the  joint  operation  which 
would  be  permitted  and  which  would 
assure  economic  success. 

Now  we  have  a  clear  indication  of  the 
area  in  which  a  Joint  agreement  may  be 
permitted  to  operate.  Let  those  other 
papers  now  go  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  establish  ground  rules.  It  is 


my  feeUng  that  the  reach  permitted,  the  ^ 
sweep  of  authority,  if  you  will.  Mr.  Pres-  x 
Ident  the  exemptions  from  antitrust 
principles  that  this  court  order  would 
permit  exceeds  substantially  the  author- 
ity which  publishers  and  their  counsel 
ever  felt  would  be  permitted.  But  it  is 
at  hand  now.  Why  not.  before  mailing  in 
an  exemption  to  the  antitrust  laws— and 
not  for  the  weakest  members  of  our  so- 
ciety  let  us  try  to  take  a  position  which 

will  enable  the  committee  to  evaluate 
what  Is  possible  under  the  order  and 
permit  publishers,  knowing  what  is  pos- 
sible and  permissible,  to  develop  a  plan 
which  will  have  immunity,  not  under  an 
exempUon  from  the  antitrust  law.  but 
under  an  agreement  with  jLhe  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  within  the  reach  of  this 
court  order. 

That  is  the  reason  I  think  the  deUvery 
of  the  order  makes  rational  a  responsible 
return  of  the  bill  to  the  committee.  It 
will  enable  them— for  this  not  altogether 
Impoverished  corporate  situation— to 
attempt  to  incorporate  the  order  in  their 
consideration. 

Interestingly,  the  public  flgtires  on 
some  of  these  Joint  agreements  show 
rates  of  returns  and  profits  which  would 
be  the  envy  of  a  great  many  people 
who  would  never  dare  suggest  that  they 
should  be  given  ss>ec\al  treatment  under 
the  antitrust  laws, 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  pending  legisla- 
tion is  a  reaction  to  the  Tucson  case.  If  It 
Is.  it  is  only  by  way  of  a  catalyst. 

The  determination  of  the  Tucson  case 
will  not  determine  the  standing  of  other 
cases.   It   will   be   established  in  other 


places  which  may  or  may  not  be  appli- 
cable to  any  of  the  antitrust  cases  that 
the  Antitrust  Division  will  bring. 

The  Tucson  case  was  filed  in  January 
1965,  only  5  years  ago.  Last  Friday  an- 
other order  of  the  court — ^not  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  but  by  the  trial  court  in 
Arizona — was  entered. 

It  is  an  appealable  order.  It  is  not  final. 
It  is  not  determined.  We  cannot  put  this 
in  a  state  of  limbo.  This  question  that 
h«is  been  with  us  all  this  time  affects  not 
a  legal  situation,  it  is  much  more  broad 
than  that.  It  is  a  political  thing  in  the 
major  sense.  It  relates  Lo  the  fashion  in 
which  the  media  of  this  countrj'  will  be 
allowed  to  function.  It  is  that  big  a 
problem. 

The  suggestion  is  made  that  we  should 
let  the  Tucson  case  establish  ground 
rules.  I  submit  that  the  place  to  make 
ground  rules  for  a  matter  as  big  as  this 
is  in  the  Congress.  If  there  is  a  request 
inherent  to  have  the  antitrust  laws  ex- 
empt the  22  cities  Involved,  that  is  a  part 
of  the  situation.  There  is  no  other  way 
to  get  to  it.  We  have  done  it  for  others. 
This  is  of  sufficient  national  interest  and 
has  sufficient  Impact  upon  national  policy 
and  is  in  the  national  and  public  interest 
that  they  should  get  public  treatment. 
Special  circumstances  prevail,  and  they 
are  entitled  to  specisd  treatment. 

In  due  time,  I  want  to  make  a  motion 
to  table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  about  3  minutes  to  put  some  figures 
into  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  learned  that  the 
Federal  district  court  in  Tucson  had  is- 
sued its  order  regarding  the  Joint  news- 
paper operating  arrangement  in  that  city. 
I  endeavored  to  determine  just  how  that 
arrangement  would  affect  the  other  21 
Joint  operating  arrangements,  including 
Salt  Lake  City.  It  Is  now  my  understand- 
ing that  the  order  in  Tucson  has  no 
chance  of  preserving  two  editorial  voices 
in  Salt  Lake  City  or  the  remaining 
cities  with  Joint  operating  arrangements. 
Moreover,  the  order  will  probably  reduce 
the  Tucson  newspapers  to  a  weakened 
financial  state  where  they  must  neces- 
sarily cut  back  on  expenditures  for  news 
and  features. 

The  order  issued  by  the  court  in  Tucson 
replaces  a  single  advertising  sales  force 
with  no  less  than  three  sales  staffs,  one 
for  each  paper,  and  a  special  one  for  the 
Sunday  edition.  Similarly,  one  circula- 
tion department  will  be  replaced  by  three 
circulation  departments.  Obviously,  this 
will  not  reduce  costs,  but  will  make  ad- 
vertising and  subscription  rates  increase. 
Such  an  inflationary  trend  does  not  bene- 
fit the  public  in  any  imaginable  way. 

To  be  sure,  the  order  does  allow  the  two 
papers,  or  the  three  advertising  staffs,  to 
sell  advertising  imder  combination 
rates — allowing  a  reasonable  discoimt  for 
repeating  the  same  ad  in  the  morning 
and  evening  papers.  The  order  has  Just 
increased  the  cost  of  doing  business.  I 
might  note  that  much  of  the  opposition  to 
the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act  came 
from  weekly  newspapers  who  objected  to 
combination  rates,  and  yet  the  court 
considers  such  discounted  rates  to  be 
proper. 


The  court's  order  also  contains  one 
rather  novel  twist — while  outlawing  the 
existing  joint  operating  arrangement  6 
days  a  week,  it  prescribes  just  such  an 
arrangement  on  Sundays.  This  hypocrisy 
would  be  humorous  if  it  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  it  wUl — unless  we  enact 
S.  1520 — put  over  20  newspapers  out  of 
business. 

It  is  interesting  that  in  reverse  of  the 
usual  point  of  view.  It  permits  sin  on 
Sunday,  but  denies  it  for  the  other  6 
days  of  the  week. 

The  only  reason  why  the  court's  order 
has  any  chance  of  succeeding  in  Tuc- 
son is  because  the  two  newspapers  in 
Tucson  have  almost  identical  circulation 
figures.  The  morning  paper  has  a  circu- 
lation of  45.000.  The  afternoon  paper 
has  a  circulation  of  49,000.  Thus,  they 
can  just  about  split  costs  and  profits 
down  the  middle.  But,  in  Salt  Lake  City 
and  just  about  every  other  city  where 
there  are  joint  operating  arrangements, 
there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  circula- 
tion figures  of  the  two  papers. 

In  Salt  Lake  City  the  morning  paper 
has  a  circulation  of  107,000.  and  the  af- 
ternoon paper  has  a  circulation  of  84,000. 

There  are  seme  that  are  much  more 
divergent.  In  California,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco morning  paper  has  a  morning  cir- 
culation more  than  twice  as  large  as  the 
circulation  of  the  afternoon  paper.  The 
dominant  paper,  with  the  greater  circu- 
lation, would  benefit  from  the  Tucson 
formula,  but  the  paper  with  lower  cir- 
culation would  immediately  incur  oper- 
ating losses. 

Mr.  President,  while  some  may  suggest 
waiting  to  see  the  results  in  Tucson  of 
the  court's  order,  I  consider  this  to  be 
totally  irrelevant.  Even  if  it  might  work 
In  Tucson,  it  cannot  work  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  Moreover,  the  court's  f onnula  is  not 
in  the  public  interest.  It  is  bound  to  in- 
crease costs  without  benefitting  the  prod- 
uct. It  is  hypocritical  by  requiring  on 
Sundays  what  the  coiu-t  has  already  held 
to  be  illegal  every  other  day  of  the  week. 

Mr.  President,  we  believe  a  solution  to 
the  problem  lies  in  the  psissage  of  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act. 

I  shall  vote  to  table  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  asks 
for  a  reconunittal  of  the  bill  so  that  we 
might  have  more  time.  More  time  will 
not  clarify  the  issue.  We  have  granted 
exemptions  from  the  antitrust  laws  in 
many  instances.  As  I  have  stated  in  my 
prepared  statement,  we  have  done  it  in 
about  10  cases.  We  have  done  it  for  labor 
unions,  securities,  basketball,  baseball, 
hockey,  and  football  setups,  as  well  as 
for  cooperatives. 

We  are  asking  for  an  antitrust  exemp- 
tion for  newspapers  because  we  feel  it  is 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  two 
editorial  voices  in  a  commimity.  We  know 
this  is  a  big  problem  that  is  facing  the 
newspaper  industry  because  it  cannot 
survive  competition  if  it  does  not  get  into 
a  joint  agreement. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  used  a  phrase  that  can  work 
both  ways.  He  is  appalled  that  we  would 
permit  sin  on  Sunday.  I  suggest  that 
what  the  bill  does  is  to  make  sin  permis- 
sible every  day  of  the  wedc 


What  occurs  to  me  is  that  this  discus- 
sion has  indicated  the  value  not  of  a 
legislative,  across-the-board,  universal 
treatment  by  way  of  exemption  from  the 
antitrust  laws  for  these  publications,  but 
it  is  indicated  there  may  be  differing  cir- 
cumstances in  each  of  these  commu- 
nities. It  is  better  that  we  not  legislate 
with  specificity  broad  exemptions  for  all 
22  cities — but  rather,  as  the  Tucson 
order  reflects,  permit  an  agreement  to 
be  developed  between  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  22  Joint  publications 
within  the  range  that  is  outlined  here.  It 
would  be  a  much  more  flexible  method  of 
operation.  It  would  be  this  kind  of  expe- 
rience that  would  be  permitted  if  we  re- 
turned the  bill  to  the  committee  to  see 
what  the  reactions  of  development,  op- 
porttinlty,  and  possibility  are,  now  that 
we  have  enhanced,  in  the  last  few  days, 
the  reach  of  the  authorization  that  is 
reflected  in  the  Tucson  order, 

Mr.  President,  as  far  as  I  know  none 
of  the  Joint  operating  agreements  are  at 
the  moment  to  be  labeled  "weak  sisters" 
economically.  The  subcommittee  re- 
ceived in  confldence  operating  flgures 
covering  most  of  the  joint  operating 
agreements,  I  think  it  is  permitted  that 
I  report,  not  by  name  any  one  set  of  fig- 
ures, that  in  all  cases  rates  of  return 
after  taxes  at  the  moment  seem  to  make 
them  very  attractive  investments.  That 
is  the  kind  of  enterprise  we  are  now  pro- 
posing to  exempt  from  the  antitrust 
laws. 

This  would  also  be  the  only  exemption 
from  the  antitrust  law^s,  if  we  take  this 
action,  of  an  Industry  that  also  has  a 
constitutional  exemption.  The  first 
amendment  gives  these  enterprises  a 
"leg  up"  to  begin  with,  and  by  reason  of 
that  special  treatment — a  treatment 
with  which  I  do  not  quarrel;  their  right 
freely  to  express  themselves — ^we  should 
assure  against  granting  an  exemption  at 
least  imtil  the  committee  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  evaluate  the  22  situations 
in  light  of  the  ground  rules  here  pre- 
sented. 

Further,  it  is  my  imderstanding  that 
the  Department  does  not  intend  to  ap- 
peal the  order.  Given  the  reach  of  the 
authorization  contained  in  it,  I  have  my 
serious  doubts  that  the  Tucson  publisher 
would  be  in  the  business  of  offering. 

Incidentally,  while  It  would  not  be  cor- 
rect to  print  in  the  Record  the  financial 
figures  furnished  the  subcommittee  in 
confidence,  from  public  figures,  the  SEC 
prospectus,  there  are  some  flgures  that 
are  available.  For  example,  in  the  case 
of  Lee  Enterprises,  Inc..  where  the  Jour- 
nal Star  Printing  Co.,  the  Madison  News- 
papers, and  the  chain  of  Lee  Enterprises 
were  Involved  In  cormectlon  with  a  stock 
offering,  the  prospectus  reflects  their 
current  financial  condition.  The  1968 
rate  of  return  on  stockholders'  equity 
was  $3  million,  net  income  $500,000,  rate 
of  return  after  taxes  in  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
16.4  percent.  That  is  not  a  discouraging 
undertaking  or  effort.  There  was  a  rate 
of  return  after  taxes  of  the  joint  agree- 
ment in  Madison,  Wis.,  of  22  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  prospectus  flgures  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  flgtires 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 
as  follows: 
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Jamiary  29,  1970 


Sept  30.       Dec   31    19«8 
i%8         (unaudilsd) 


Sept  30, 

i968 


Dec  31.  1968 

(unaudileJ) 


ASSETS 
Curieit  ais«tj 

Tilde  -ece  »a3ie5  less  allowance  loi  discounts  and  doubtiul 

iccountsSejt  30.  1%« U'.iWO.  Dec  31. 1968  J25,630 

Inventories,  at  lc«*r  at  cost  o<  mark«t' 

Prepaid  expenses  ■ 

Deterred  income  tai  charges  '... — 


$211,008 

492.413 

16?  273 

42.565 

22.650 


J2l?. 114 

537.603 

132.343 

44.580 

16, 163 


Total  current  JiSf.tJ 


Ir.estner'ls 

StocK  ot  RFAB  Broadcasting  Company,  at  cost'. 

Casfi  value  ot  nte  irsjfance 


Total 


Piceriy  and  equipment,  at  cos!  < 
Land  aid  land  improvements.. 

BuiWinjs  

[•juipme  t  


T:tal      

L?ss  accumulated  depreciation. 


930.909 

942.803 

273.8% 
11.492 

273.8% 
11.492 

285.388 

285. 388 

217.274 

1.776.578 
2. 167. 724 

217.274 
1  777.034 
2.178.501 

4. 161.  576 
1.170.826 

4.172.809 
1,214.629 

2.990.750 

2.958.180 

4, 207.  047 


4,186.371 


LlABtllTIES  ANO  STOCKHOLDERS'  EQUITY 

Current  liabilities  ,,,vi  nnn 

Note  p»»»ile.  bank,  unsecured ir  S84 

Accounts  payable...                 - icorioi 

Compensation  and  other  a:cruili "■  'l 

Dividends  payable in 

Federal  and  stale  income  :a>es '^^  -|^" 

Unearned  subscription  i.icome 

Total  current  liibilities 

Deterred  itenis ' 

Income  ta«  cred"'.    

Investment  cred,t 

Total  

Stxktioldurs' equity  j  .  .^  „  «h 

Caf'al  5tock  common  JlOO  psrvahM  luthorued  and  issued 

6,000  shares  at  par -  ?„;VV 

Additional  paid-in  capital,  no  cJwngs  during  the  periods JW.  3>» 

Retained  earmngs ^.  ibj.  <ua 

Total -_     3.136.763 

Commitments  and  contingent  liabilities ' 4. 207,  M7 


JIJO,  COO 
122. 113 
169.783 

85,681 
18A524 

%.775 


MO.  308 

756.876 

127.830 
1Q2. 146 

14?. 382 
100.98a 

229. 976 

249. 370 

630.000 

3!)3.  354 

2.226.771 

3, 180, 125 

'^4.'l86.  37l 


I  The  notes  to  hnaiKial  statements  are  in  integral  part  ol  this  statement. 

JOURNAL-STAR  PRINTING  CO.-STAT[MrNTS  OF  INCOME 


Year  ended  Sept  30 


3  months  ended  Dec.  31 
(unaudited) 


1964 


Operati:  i  le.enues  „  jgQ  913 

Se.spj.--  ac.e-lisi-i j  310'?% 

"lewspa;--  cir:u.at)on jjj  J2? 

Ottier  —  .enue - 1 

5.162,836 

To'a  

Operating  a«..er-,es  2  162  291 

^"^    ■^.'".     w v.".'.'.'..  ■806,410 

Neo'.ofiit  and  ink - ...-- -  ^^  ^^ 

Depreciation  I.     1225  580 

Other  operating  etpe^^^es      ' 

Total       *-^'-'^ 

860.144 

Opefatinj  iiccme 

Otiie<  iicome  (e«i.e   >e;  M  170 

Qivisena  inccme.  KfAB  BfoadcasJing  Co ' 17M8 

Interest   ico^e   - ' 

Interest  expense... .^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

66  856 
Tjtal      - 

927  000 

(r.co-ne  Betare  taxes  on  incoma - 

Feilefai  a-!  stjie  nc:-e  tare?  ,q.  -tn 

?'!3»i..cn  OT  ,:a''er-f»  'aiac  e  ,1  )Tie -tj^.  » 

N»t  'c-eis»  ( ;"<:r»a5e)  I '  ::e'e"ei  investment  credit 11  ir^i 

sj;  i":ejse  -  ^ere^'ei  ncome  tax  (charges)  credts.  net  

^,j^ 447.450 

479  550 

inco-ne  DeMte  e»!riordin»ry  itam.. ;-,-,v«riiJi'. tw'siin 

Eit.acrainary  cnaige.  net  ot  applicable  income  toi  ol  $170,800  1 in.vM 

320,050 
Net  Income  - • !_-  _ 

Pe'  sine  ol  common  stock:  ^o  dj 

Income  before  extraordinary  charge x  li 

txtracrdinary  charge • '' 

Net  income 


I960 


J3.  795. 3?« 

1,364,86S 

283.499 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1967 


$3,978,  i."o 

1  41'\363 

292,^46 


5.438.692         5.681.294 


$4. '157,411 
1.461  3:3 

302,917 

5.825,251 


J4,  193,  1S8 

1,567,561 

302,876 

6,063,595 


Jl. 138.  750 

393,  1."'6 

88,515 

1.620,391 


2.  246. 696 

848,863 

K!  V.o 

1.262,79: 


2.310.997 

874.  302 

: .0, 628 

:.  308, 814 


2.  520, 837 
898.  U6 

PC,  193 
1    348,  7i)5 


2,715.522 

904.002 

175,422 

1.407,032 


674,597 

242.407 

42.525 

j-j9.  126 


4,471,797  4,654,741  4.937,881 


966.895 


98,340 
19.S0& 


1,026.553 


49. 170 
20.811 


887.370 

98. 340 
(17,580) 


5,201,978 
861.617 

98.340  . 
(20.970)' 


1.313.655 
301.736 


1968 


$1,149.  178 

405.327 

81.116 

1.635.621 


706, 620 

239, 248 

43.803 

373,641 

1.363,122 

272. 499" 


(7.028) 


117,845 


69,981 


80.760 


77.370 


1,084.740         1.096,S34 


422. 196 
46.430 


456,925 
43.M6' 


968.130 


248,  286 
107,000 
69.  48U 


938,987 


295,  160 
(5.354) 

12s.  60J 


(7,028) 
294,708 


(1,597) 
(1,597) 
270.902 


108.  817 
(1,388) 
31,481 


115,978 
(1,158) 

27,039 


468.596 


500.725 


425.  266 


419,  406 


616. 144 


595.809 


542,864 


519.581 


138.960 

155,748 


141,859 

129,043 


616. 144 


S9S.809 


542.864 


519.581 


10Z69 


99.30 


90.48 


88.60 


155, 748 
25,96 


129,043 


21.51 


102.69 


99.30 


90.48 


86.60 


25.96 


21.51 


1  The  notes  to  financial  statements  are  an  integral  pari  ol  this  statement. 

JOURNAL-STAR  PRINTING  CO.-STATEMENTS  OF  RETAINED  EARNINGS 


Year 

ended  Sept.  30— 

3  months  ended  Dec.  31, 
(unaudited) — 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1967 

1968 

$1  788.6:; 

320. 050 

(526.560) 
1.582.111 

$1.5«2,111 
616.  lU 

(427,800) 

$1.77.-,  455 
595.809 

(412.860) 

$1  953.404 
542  864 

(457.  92C) 

$2,038,348 
519.581 

(374,520) 

$2. 038  348 
155,748 

(105,443) 

$2,183,409 
129,043 

(85,681) 

Balance,  Pegnnnj - 

SedurtU^JJ'Tividends  on  common  Uock  187  76,  $^1  3^   $68  31    rf  -    $6^2.  $17  57  " 
and  $14  28  lor  the  ,ea's  enleJ  Seol  30.  1964,  I960,  1966.  1907  and  i96«  end  the 

Balance,  ending.                                                                             

1,770,45b 

1 , 953.  404 

2.  3'0«,  348 

2,183,409 

2,088,653 

2,226.771 

Noti:  TM  notm  tn  Sninettl  $tat»ments  ire  an  integral  pari  ol  this  staUment. 
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Journal-Stak   Prikting   Co.,  Notks  to   Financiai.  Statkmknts  for   thk  3   Years   Ei^ded 
Sept,  30.   1968  and   (Unaudited)    3  Months  Ended  Dec.   31,   1968 

NOTE    1.    inventories 

[Inventories  are  summarized  below.  Newsprint  was  priced  at  cost,  determined  on  the 
Ust-ln,  flrst-out  method.  Supplies  were  priced  at  current  cost,  not  In  excess  of  replace- 
ment market]  i 


Sept  30- 

Dec  31, 
1%8 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

Newsprint 

$137  098 

$113,106 
8.723 

$118,914 
11.011 

$151,633 
10.640 

$121,716 
10,627 

Supplies 

9. 734 

Total 

146,832 

121,829 

129,925 

162,273 

123,343 

note     2.     INVESTMENT     IN     KFAB     BROADCASTING 
COMPANY 

The  Company  owns  48.8691-  of  the  out- 
standing capital  stock  of  KFAB  Broadcasting 
Company.  The  cost  of  the  Company's  Invest- 
ment In  KFAB  Broadcasting  Company  ex- 
ceeded Its  equity  In  net  assets  by  $100,982 
I  audited  I  at  September  30,  1968  and  $71,770 
I  unaudited)  at  I>ecember  31,  1968.  The  Com- 
panys'  equity  in  the  net  Income  of  KFAB 
Broadcasting  Company  was  $24,426, 
$(12,439),  $(4,242)  and  $29,212  more  (less) 
than  the  dividends  received  as  shown  In  the 
statements  of  income  and  retained  earnings 
fur  the  fiscal  years  1966  through  1968  and  the 
three  months  ended  December  31,  1968,  re- 
spectively. 

NOTE     3.     PROPERTY     AND     KQUIPMENT 

Property  and  equipment  are  stated  at  cost. 
It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Company  to  provide 
for  depreciation  of  depreciable  properties  at 
rates  to  write  off  the  cost  of  the  properties 
on  a  straight  line  method  o\-er  their  esti- 
mated u.^eful  lives  A  ."nummary  of  rates  In 
use  follow.s : 

I  Percent 

Land  Improvements 5-10 

Buildings 2-10 

Equipment 5-25 

Upon  retirement  of  property  and  equip- 
ment, the  items  are  removed  from  the  asset 
accounts  and  appropriate  adjustments  to  re- 
serve;, for  depreciation  are  made  to  cover  the 
depreciation  written  olf  on  the  properties  re- 
tired and  any  loss  or  gain  realized  upon  sale 
or  other  disposition  Is  charged  or  credited  to 
profit  and  loss  Maintenance,  repairs  and  re- 
newals are  charged  to  profit  and  loss.  The 
cost  of  additions  and  bietlerments  to  prop- 
erty Is  charged  to  property  accounts. 


A  new  press  and  building  was  completed 
in  1967  at  a  total  cost  of  approximately  $2,- 
000,000.  Nonrecurring  depreciation  of  approx- 
imately $52,000  was  recorded  in  the  year 
ended  September  30,  1967,  to  reduce  the 
carrying  value  of  the  replaced  press  eqiUp- 
ment  to  realizable  values. 

note    4.    INCOME    TAXES 

On  October  1,  1966  the  Company  adopted 
the  policy  of  deferring  the  investment  credit 
allowance  and  amortizing  it  over  the  pro- 
ductive lives  of  the  related  facilities.  Prior 
to  that  time  the  Investment  credit  allowance 
was  immaterial.  The  amortization  of  the  de- 
ferred Investment  credit  allowance  has  not 
had  a  material  effect  on  net  Income. 

The  deferred  Income  tax  charges  and 
credits  arise  from  the  differences  between  the 
periods  in  which  depreciation  and  pension 
costs  affect  taxable  income  and  the  periods 
In  which  they  enter  into  the  determination 
of  accounting  income. 

note     5.     PENSION     PLAN 

The  Company's  Retirement  Plan  is  a  non- 
contributory,  funded,  trusteed  plan  and  cov- 


ers substantially  all  full  time  employees.  The 
plan  provides  for  normal  retirement  and 
early  retirement  under  certain  circumstances. 
The  Company  made  no  provision  for  pen- 
sion costs  in  years  ended  September  30,  1966 
and  1967,  however,  costs  paid  or  accrued  of 
$38,800  for  the  year  ended  September  30, 
1968  and  $9,700  for  the  three  months  ended 
December  31,  1968,  Include  the  actuarily 
computed  current  normal  cost  plus  Interest 
on  the  unfunded  prior  service  cost.  The  latest 
actuarial  valuation,  October  1,  1967,  Indi- 
cated that  the  pension  fund  exceeded  the 
actuarily  computed  value  of  vested  benefits 
by  approximately  $235,000. 

NOTE     6.     CONTINGENT     LIABIUTIES 

The  Company  is  defendant  in  litigation  in- 
volving alleged  libelous  statements  published 
by  Journal-Star.  In  the  opinion  of  counsel, 
the  plaintiff's  suit  Is  without  merit. 

The  Company  has  agreements  with  affili- 
ated companies  to  furnish  it  with  certain 
editorial  services.  The  amounts  paid  for  these 
services  are  stated  in  Note  8. 

See  "Litigation"  elsewhere  in  this  pro- 
spectus. 

NOTE     7.     EXTRAORDII<.\Ry     CHARGE 

Effective  September  1,  1964,  the  pension 
plan  was  amended  to  double  the  benefits 
payable  to  retired  employees.  Prior  to  the 
amendment,  the  pension  plan,  including  all 
past  service  costs,  was  fully  funded.  During 
tile  year  ended  September  30,  1964,  the  Com- 
pany contributed  $358,534  to  cover  the  actu- 
arially determined  current  year's  normal  cost 
and  a  portion  of  the  past  service  cost  of  the 
amended  jjension  plans.  Of  this  amount, 
$28,534  was  charged  to  operating  expense  as 
representing  the  normal  cost  of  the  plans 
for  the  year,  and  $330,100  net  of  the  $170,600 
of  related  deferred  income  tax  expense  has 
been  treated  as  an  extraordinary  charge  in 
the  income  statement. 


note  8.   SUPPLE  .MENTAL    PROFIT    AND   LOSS    INFORMATION 


Year  ended  Sept.  30— 


1966 


1967 


1968 


3  rrxintiis 

ended 

Dec  31,1%8 


Maintenance  and  repairs,  charged  to  otlier  operating  expenses- 
Depreciation .   

Property  taxes,  ctiarged  to  other  operating  expenses..   

Payroll  taxes,  charged  to  payroll  costs 

Other  taxes,  charged  to  other  operating  expenses. 

Editorial  service  fees  paid  to  affiliated  companies: 

Charged  to  payroll  costs 

Charged  to  other  operating  expenses  

Note:  Rents  paid  in  the  above  periods  were  not  material. 


MADISON  NEWSPAPERS,  INC.— BALANCE  SHEET 


$41,084 

130,628 

53. 179 

58,494 


447, 033 
395,236 


$37,118 

170,193 

51,897 

80,228 

513 

481.957 
422, 835 


$33,438 

175.422 

79, 074 

83.929 

4.034 

505.  ■748 
433.  581 


$10,206 

43.803 

21.000 

17.162 

821 

132.008 
115.298 


Sept.  30,       Dec.  31,  1968 
1968        (unaudited) 


Sept.  30, 
1968 


Dec.  31,  1968 
(i.naudited) 


ASSETS 

Current  assets: 

Cash                                    _.     _ $172,755 

Certitir.at2s  ol  deposit  and  savings  and  loan  accounts. 110.000 

MarKetaDle    securities.    U.S.    Treasury   bills,    at   cost  plus 

accrue-)  interest  (approximates  market) 1,575,433 

Trade  receivsble:,  le.s  allowance  tor  discour,ts  and  doubtful 
acccu-ts    (Sept,    30,     I968-$72,723,    Dec.    31,    1968— 

$6C  143)                      __ 767.927 

Inventories,  at  lo-ver  ot  cost  or  market  (Note  1) 335.  139 

Prepaid  expenses     _. 25,882 

Tc;ta!  current  assets... 2.  987,  186 

Properly  anj  equipment  at  cost  :i 

Land  _  .   .._ 102,761 

Buildings 1,371,489 

Equipment 2,360,552 

Total 3,834.802 

Less  accumulated  depreciation 2, 176,747 


LIABILITIES  AND  STOCKHOLDERS'  EQUITY 

$810,025      Current  liabilities: 

110,000  I  Accounts  payable...   _ _ 

Compensation  and  other  accruals 

1,377,918  D]viG?nds  payable 

Federal  ana  state  income  taxes  ' 

Unearned  subscription  income 

877,899  Deferred  income  tax  credits' _ 

319,427   : 
21,183  '  Total  current  liabilities 


$257,  457 

$352,371 

238.  104 

281.230 

85,  C'OC 

70.003 

191. a72 

409  873 

17U.663 

170,663 

175,  199 

192,172 

1,118,395 


1,476,279 


3,516.452  '  Commitments  and  contigent  liabilities:' 
Stockholders'  equity: 

Capital  stock,  common,  no  par  value,  authorized  and  issued; 

class  one,  2,500  shares;  class  two,  2,500  shares  ' 

Retained  earnings 


145,363  ; 
1,371,489 
2,415,856 


3, 932, 708 
2,  233, 746 


1,658,055 
4.645,241 


1,698.962 

5,215,414 


500.  000 
3,026,  £46 


5Ca  000 
3.239,135 


3,  526,  845 


3.739  135 


4,645,241 


5,215,414 


I  The  notes  to  the  rmanciil  statements  ara  ani  ntagral  part  aft  hiii  titftnt . 
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MADISON  NtWSPAPiRS.  INC  .  STATEMtNT  OF  INCOMt 


JanxLary  29,  1970 


YMr  endad  S«pL  30 


3  month!  indtd  D«c  31. 
(unjudittd)— 


1964 


"«»•"''•                ^      .    .—                                                                                         .   .      J4.9«i.924 
Nrxipiptr  Jdve'tmni  j  g^j  jgg 

N««rsp«o«t  circuUliOB - - •    jg'  3J2 

athtr  incom*— net - ' 

6.904.675 

Tatil        — - ; 

Op«fitin|««D*n5M.  2.831,821 

Pl>ro!l  costs -* — .,-.■.-.-♦ ----.  l'  49l'  470 

Sew^pfint  ind  Ink .,........-.  —  .-...•••-•••-- --- - '  ^jg  2H 

Depreciation  * ,..,...»*.--.,**'— --.--•••-- — .---..-----.-  619*  184 

Ott\«f  operating  tilMnSM ' 

6,170.709 

Totil.      .  - 

_^  I  7J3.966 

Operiting  inoomt «m«.<..^ - 

finjncjJl  iicoire  (»ip«n$«)  19  421 

Interest  ineom*  ■— • *"'  """  (3  123) 

lnt»rejtt«p«ns» ' 

16.298 

Tot«i  

Income  »«lof«  lues  on  income 50.264 

Fedeni  ind  S'Jte  income  tiiej   '  jjj  igo 

ProvBJon  on  current  tixiBle  income ■  .^'  200 

Incrtne  in  deferred  income  tt«e» ' 

Tot4t      *°^"° 

NMincon,. =^£i 

6S.46 

Net  income  p«f  $h4re 


1965 


Jb.  !)33.  059 

1.902.178 

42.474 


1966 


1967 


J6. 086. 714 

1.934.737 

52.216 


K.  546. 930 

2.  393.  344 

56.116 


196S 


«. 995.227 

2.633.131 

65.351 


1967 


Jl.f21.451 

674,662 

20.924 


1968 


$2,000,120 

778.146 

20,949 


7,477,711         8.073.667         9.996,390        9.693^709         2.517.037  2.799.215 


3.052.226 

1.609.773 

193.  323 

1.631.516 


3.267.034 

1.755.763 

219.306 

1,783.9a 


3.517.908 

1.838.729 

204   194 

1.9:2  633 


3.967,240 

1.946.680 

221.053 

1.999.859 


947.265 
561.544 

8.  COO 
521.296 


1,060.530 
531.962 

57.000 
520. 325 


38.366 
(1.847) 


49.271 
(1.214) 


60.  837 
(4.423) 


84.000 
(2.700) 


18.886 


36.519 


1.027.392 


494.664 

31.107 


48.  057 
1.^  173 


534.179 
12.240 


5S.414 


81.300 


1.519.340         1.64a  177 


762.624 
9.666 


831  970 
33.980 


16.030 
499^ 


:07.934 
32  606 


18.886 
^5487284 


349.022 
16.973 


525. 771 


546.419 


772,290 


SOI. 621 


549, 7M 


747,050 


865,950 
T7r227^ 


no.  540 
259.  422 


im  32 


109.95 


149.  41 


154  84 


51.88 


365.995 

282^289 
56.46 


I  The  nottJ  to  the  finaneiel  stttementi  ire  in  intnr»l  P«rt  0'  U>n  jttlement. 

MADISON  NfWSPAPERS.  INC.  STATEMENT  OF  RETAINED  EARNINGS 


Yeer  ended  Sept  30— 


3  months  ended  Dec  31 
(un<uditad>— 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1967 


1968 


tl  541.920        11.734  194        K.  035.  815 
ailjnce   beginninj 342.274  501.621  549.754 

S^u^  us"T'.dendi  on  common  rtock :  $30,  $40.  $56,  $70.  $90.'  $14.  end  Jl«  'O' thj 
«.V,"ncl.d  Sipt  30.  1964.  1965.  1966.  1967.  end  1968  >nd  the  3  month,  ended 
Dec  31.  1967  end  1968 ^'     -       ^ ^ . 

....        1.734.194         2.035.815         2.305.569 
Belince,  ending - 

Note    The  notes  to  the  fininciel  sUtementj  «re  in  integnl  pert  ot  this  ititement 

Mabison   Hwwsp.kpos.  Inc.   Notm  to  th.  Fin/lnciai.  St^ttmotts  foe  the  3  Yt^RS   Ended 
SETT.  30.  1968  (AuDnxD)   and  3  Months  Endk)  Dec.  31,  1968   (CNAUDrrxD) 

NOT*    1.    INVtNTORIBS 

llnventorlM  are  summArtzed  below  Newiprtnt  wa«  priced  at  cost,  determined  00  the 
last- in.  arst-out  method.  SuppUes  were  priced  at  current  cost,  not  In  excess  of  replace- 
ment m&rket] 


$2.  305.  569 

747.050 


$2,702,619 
774,227 


(350.000)  (450.000) 


$2,702,619 
259,422 


(70.000) 


$3,026,846 
282,289 


(71000) 


2,70B.6l9         3,026,846         2.892.041         3.239.135 


September  30— 

Dw.31, 

1365 

1966 

1967 

^968 

1968 

$127,083 

$220,  003 

609 

$289. 457 
1.024 

$334,019 
1.120 

$318,551 
876 

Supplies 

; 733 

ToUl 

127.816 

220.612 

290.481 

335, 139 

319.427 

NOTX  ».  pmopnrrr  and  equtpment 
Property  and  equipment  are  staled  at  cost 
It  Is  the  policy  of  the  company  to  provide 
for  depreciation  at  rate«  which  are  esti- 
mated to  wrtt«  off  the  cost  of  the  buildings 
principally  on  the  sum  of  dlgiu  method  and 
the  coat  of  the  equipment  mainly  on  the 
double  declining  balance  method  over  the 
estimated  itseful  lives.  A  summary  of  rates 

In  use  follows: 

Percent 

Buildings  and  Improvements —   5       to  10 
Publishing    and    other    equlp- 

rr.ent     .     6^3    to   IB'-g 

Cpon  retirement  of  property  and  equip- 
ment, the  items  are  removed  from  the  as- 
set accounts  and  appropriate  adjustments  to 
reserves  for  depreciation  are  made  to  cover 
the  depreciation  written  off  on  the  proper- 


ties retired  and  any  loss  or  gain  realized 
upon  sale  or  other  disposition  Is  charged  or 
credited  to  profit  and  loss  Maintenance,  re- 
pairs and  renewals  are  charged  to  profit  and 
loss  The  cost  of  additions  and  betterments 
to  property  Is  charged  to  the  property  ac- 
cotints. 

NOTE    3.    INCOME    TAXES    AND    CHANCE    TS 
ACCOUVTOta 

During  the  year  ended  September  30,  1968, 
the  Company  accrued  certain  newspaper  re- 
venue which  had  previously  been  recorded 
both  for  financial  and  tax  purposes  on  the 
basis  of  cash  receipts.  The  financial  state- 
menu  have  retroactivity  been  adjusted  for 
this  change  and  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  resulting  deferred  Income  taxes.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  change,  the  balance  in  retained 
earnings   at   CJctober    1.    1983    was   increased 


m  the  amount  of  •48.783.  The  eflect  on  net 
income  during  the  period  was  not  material. 
Investment  credits,  which  were  not  ma- 
terial, were  applied  as  a  reduction  of  the 
federal  Income  tax  provisions. 

NOTE    4.     PSNSION     PLAN 

The  company  has  a  noncontrlbutory. 
funded  and  trusteed  pension  plan  that  covers 
all  regular  full-time  employes  It  pro-.ldes  for 
normal  retirement  at  age  65,  automatic  re- 
tirement at  age  70.  and  early  retirement  at 
age  80  If  retirement  results  from  disability. 
The  pension  plan  expense  of  W7.600,  •37.500. 
•33,969  and  •7.600  for  the  years  ended  Sep- 
tember 30.  1968.  1967  and  1968  and  the  three 
months  ended  December  31.  1968  Is  being 
funded  and  includes  amortization  of  past 
service  costs  over  approximately  10  years. 
The  unfunded  past  service  costs  at  Septem- 
t>er  30.  1968  and  December  31.  1968  was  ap- 
proximately •98.500. 

NOTE    S      CONTINOENT    tXABILrnES 

At  September  30.  1968  and  December  31, 
1968,  contract  negotiations  were  In  progress 
with  certain  union  representatives.  The  pro- 
vision for  possible  retroactive  pay  adjust- 
ments Included  In  the  accompanying  finan- 
cial statements  Is  considered  adequate  by 
the  management. 

The  company  has  agreements  with  affili- 
ated companies  to  furnish  It  with  certain 
editorial  services.  The  amounts  paid  for  these 
services  are  stated  In  Note  7. 

See  "Litigation"  elsewhere  In  this  pros- 
pectus. 
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MOTK  a.  CAPITAI,  STOCK 

Both  classes  of  the  common  capital  stock 
have  equal  rights  in  all  respects.  60%  of  the 
stock,  or  3.600  shares,  are  each  held  by 
Capital-Times  Company  and  Wlsoonsln  State 


Journal,  a  division  of  Lee  Enterprises,  In- 
corporated. There  are  no  shares  reserved  for 
options,  vrarrants,  or  other  rights  for  officers, 
employes  or  ottaen. 


NOT!   7.    STTTPLEMKNTAI,  PKOrlT   AMD  LOSS   INVOaMATIOI* 


For  the  year  ended  September  30— 


1966 


1967 


1968 


For  the  8 

monthi  ended 

Dec.  31, 1968 


Chjfied  to  openting  expenses: 

Mimtenince  ind  repairs $88,191 

Depreciation 219,306 

Property  ta«es 58,001 

Payroll  taies 78.12! 

Editorial  service  fees  paid  to  affiliated  companies 1,507.423 

Equipment  rentals 16,200 

Royalties 1.233 


$78,966 

$60,934 

$15,315 

204.194 

221.  053 

57,000 

83,434 

83,000 

21,000 

95.619 

110,094 

17,  877 

1,666,114 

1,828,802 

449,253 

16,603 

23,021 

10,010 

1,260 

1,515 

391 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  would  Uke  to  ask  a 
question  based  on  something  the  Senator 
said  awhile  ago.  What  other  areas  do  we 
exempt  from  the  effect  of  our  antitrust 
laws? 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  Hawaii, 
In  my  absence — and  I  have  already 
apologized  for  not  being  present  in  the 
Chamber — included  in  his  presentation 
10  Instances,  I  believe. 

Mr.  FONG.  At  least  10  instances. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  One  of  those  would  be 
the  insurance  industry:  another  would 
be  the  transportation  industry. 

Mr.  HART.  Certain  agriculture  co-ops, 
labor  unions. 

Mr.  FONG.  Baseball  and  football. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  a  question  with  respect  to 
the  important  areas  of  transportation 
and  insurance.  Those  industries  are  ex- 
empt from  the  effects  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  Are  they  in  any  way  regulated? 

Mr.  HART.  Indeed,  they  are.  As  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  so  well 
knows,  the  transportation  industry  is 
subject  to  regulation  by  agencies  at  the 
Federal  level  and  at  the  State  level.  In- 
cluded in  their  authority  is  the  right  to 
insure  against  combination  activities 
which  affect  the  public  Interest.  Cer- 
tainly, the  insurance  Industry  Is  exempt 
from  the  antitrust  laws.  I  think  the 
record  shows  that  those  which  are  ex- 
empt are  subject  to  regulation  at  the 
State  level. 

Indeed,  if  we  get  into  the  business  of 
granting  immunity  from  antitrust  laws 
to  newspwipers,  the  day  may  come  when 
the  logic  of  the  point  made  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
could  come  back  to  haunt  the  publishers. 
If  they  were  exempt  from  antitrust  laws 
and  an  agency  we  were  to  designate  was 
to  ride  herd  on  them,  they  would  say  the 
first  amendment  would  prevent  that.  It  is 
a  consequence  all  of  us  would  hope  to  be 
able  to  avoid. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  Senator  has 
anticipated  the  point  very  well  because 
it  is  my  imderstanding  that  proponents 
of  the  bUl  want  to  write  into  the  law  an 
exemption  from  the  effect  of  antitrust 
laws.  If  an  exemption  from  the  eflect  of 
antitrust  laws  were  vnitten  into  the  law 
concerning  newspapers,  could  the  news- 
papers be  regulated,  such  as  is  true  in  the 
case  of  transportation  or  insurance,  to 
which  the  Senator  referred? 

Mr.  HART.  Well,  I  think  we  would 


be  kidding  ourselves;  I  think  I  would 
be  kidding  myself.  I  know  what  the 
answer  eventually  would  be.  In  the  event 
we  gave  antitrust  immunity  and  then, 
because  of  abuses,  foreseen  and  perhaps 
unforeseen,  the  request  developed  that 
there  be  a  regulation,  the  situation  would 
be  quite  different.  There  Is  a  fairness 
doctrine  argument  that  has  some  ap- 
plicability. Perhaps  ttie  first  amendment 
would  require  creating  a  fairness  dextrine 
for  newspapers  because  we  would  be  in- 
hibiting new  entry.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
state  what  the  court  eventually  would 
do  if  the  request  to  regulate  were  made. 

Mr.  McXNTYBE.  I  may  suggest  that  if 
we  attempted  in  the  Halls  of  Congress 
to  regulate  newsp{4>ers  there  might  be  a 
slight  uproar. 

Mr.  HART.  Unless  the  regulation  was 
to  be  unregulated  of  antitrust  laws,  I 
am  sure  the  uproar  would  be  very  great. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  One  last  question.  It 
seems  to  me  if  the  pr(KX>nents  of  the 
bill  have  their  way,  what  they  would  be 
creating  would  be  an  unregulated  pub- 
lic utility. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HART.  With  reaUy  more  long- 
term  Influence  on  our  society  than  the 
utility  that  provides  gas  or  electricity  or 
bus  service.  It  is  a  source  of  ideas.  It  Is 
a  profession  on  which  the  course  of  a 
society  such  as  ours  is  based.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Could  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  enlighten  me  as  to  what 
is  the  position  of  the  administration  with 
respect  to  this  bUl? 

Mr.  HART.  Well,  we  have  what  Is,  not 
a  silent  majority:  It  is  a  conflicting  re- 
sponse. The  Department  of  Justice  testi- 
fied against  or  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  later 
testified  In  support  of  It.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission — ^not  the  administra- 
tion in  that  sense — opposes  it.  The  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  cleared  the  responses 
of  all  three. 

An  Intriguing  doctoral  paper,  I  am 
sure,  would  be  what  wheels  within  wheels 
produced  that  chaff. 

I  think,  of  course,  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  understands  perhaps  more 
fully  the  implications  of  tinkering  with 
the  antitrust  laws  than  does  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  But  that  is  the 
best  answer  I  can  make. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GORE.  tAx.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  able  Senator  has  seen 


fit  to  refer  to  the  profitable  operations 
of  certain  joint  publication  enterprises. 
I  do  not  think  the  enterprise  should  be 
condemned  because  it  Is  profitable.  In- 
deed, without  profitable  vmdertaking  by 
our  free  enterprise  system,  the  system  It- 
self would  fall. 

What  I  wish  to  suggest  to  the  Senator 
and  what  I  wish  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  Is  a  different  kind  of 
result  from  a  different  kind  of  under- 
taking. I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  repre- 
sent a  State  that  has  both  examples. 
Though  I  have  not  seen  their  tax  returns, 
I  take  it  that  the  two  daily  publications 
In  Nashville,  Tenn.,  that  have  a  joint 
economic  publishing  enterprise,  operate 
profitably.  Indeed,  I  believe  the  publish- 
ers of  both  newspapers  so  testified. 

In  another  Tennessee  city,  two  news- 
papers dissolved  a  joint  publishing  en- 
terprise with  the  result — I  believe  It  to 
be  of  common  knowledge — that  both 
newspapers  are  losing  heavily.  This  is  at 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

If  the  choice  is  between  a  losing 
proposition  and  a  profitable  proposition, 
it  seems  to  me,  I  may  suggest,  that  the 
profitable  operation  commends  itself 
rather  strongly  to  sympathetic  consid- 
eration. 

I  believe  it  was  testified  before  the 
committee  so  ably  chaired  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan that  without  such  a  joint  publish- 
ing enterprise  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  the 
capital  city  of  my  State  would  now  have 
one  newspaper,  as  may  soon  be  the  re- 
sult in  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

I  submit  that  the  Joint  publishing  en- 
terprise need  not — and  Indeed,  as  any- 
one who  passes  through  Nashville  al- 
most any  day  In  the  year  and  buys  both 
newspapers  will  testify — mean  a  common 
editorial  policy  or  the  espousal  of  a  Joint 
political  view. 

The  publishing  of  a  paper,  the  print- 
ing, the  purchase  of  newsprint,  the  dis- 
tribution, the  sale  of  advertising  are  not 
political  matters.  That  is  a  business  un- 
dertaking. It  should  be  permitted  and 
should  be  encouraged  to  achieve  the 
maximum  of  efficiency. 

I  do  not  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  to 
yield  long  enough  for  me  to  make  a 
speech  upon  the  principles  involved,  but 
I  felt  justified  In  asking  him  to  yield  to 
make  these  statements  in  view  of  the 
references  the  Senator  made  to  the  prof- 
itable Joint  enterprises. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  suggests  that  there  are 
aspects  of  the  newspaper  industry  which 
are  business  and  that  they  should  be  al- 
lowed maximum  efficiency  in  their  oper- 
ations. That  argimient  could  be  used  to 
Justify  antitrust  exemption  for  every 
business,  because  nothing  is  more  effi- 
cient than  the  sitting  down  with  one's 
competitor  and  figtiring  out  how  he  will 
spread  his  profits.  We  do  not  allow  that 
even  in  the  manufacture  of  automobiles. 
While  automobiles  kill  more  people  than 
newspapers,  they  certainly  do  not  affect 
the  Judgments  of  as  many  people  as 
newspapers  do. 

The  conclusion  is  reached  also  that  if 
one  of  two  newspapers  now  in  Joint  op- 
eration failed  as  a  result  of  being  denied 
the  Joint  opportunity,  the  people  of  that 
community  would  be  left  with  only  one 
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newspaper  There  are  instances  when 
failure  is  a  reflecUon  of  third  generation 
ownership  which  is  not  as  aggressive  or 
alert  or  imaginative  or  even  as  energetic 
as  the  grandfather.  But  so  long  as  that 
second  newspaper  Is  permitted  to  survive 
under  joint  operation,  no  new  entrant 
with  the  same  vigor  as  the  grandfather 
IS  going  to  be  able  to  kiet  in  This  is 
another  aspect  that  all  of  us  are  con- 
cerned about. 

Mr.   GORE    Mr    President,    will    the 

Senator  \ield'' 
Mr.  HART  I  yield 

Mr  GORE  The  able  Senator,  in  draw- 
ing his  comparison  between  the  automo- 
bile and  the  publu;hing  of  a  newspaper, 
asserted  that  automobUes  do  not  affect 
the  Judgment  of  citizens:  newspapei-s  do. 
But  it  is  the  editorial  policy,  it  is  the 
policv  of  news  display  and  portrayal,  not 
the  purchase  of  the  paper  the  printing 
of  the  paper,  the  distribution  of  the  pa- 
per, or  the  sale  of  advertising  that  affect 
judgments  of  opinions  of  people 

I  submit  to  the  able  Senator  that  it  is 
not  realistic  to  compare  a  newspaper  vith 
an  automobile  We  are  dealir?  here  not 
particularly  with  a  theory,  though 
theories  are  involved,  but  with  a  circum- 
stance 

On  vesterdav  we  found  a  compromise 
On  the  one  hand  there  wa.>  tb.e  ri?'d. 
deeplv  held  principle  of  freedom,  that  a 
man's  home  is  his  castle  and  into  hi'^ 
hom.e  he  can  repair  and  be  free  from 
fnght  and  free  from  intimidation  and 
free  from  forcible  or  unwanted  entr.v 

On  the  other  hand,  we  had  the  public 
necessity  for  controlling  the  sole,  the 
pushing,  the  addiction  to  narcof.es  The 
Senate  finally  found  a  com.promise  by 
leavine  to  the  decision  of  a  judge  of  a 
court  of  record  whether  to  issue  a  permat 
for  an  officer  to  enter  without  knocking. 
Ma%be  none  of  us  was  happy  that  v\e 
found  It  necessary  to  compromi.'^e.  but 
m  the  course  of  a  free  society,  what  i-  a 
right  for  one  may  be  a  trespass  of  an- 
other, and  what  is  a  trespass  by  cne  may 
be  an  intrusion  upon  the  right  of  an- 
other. 

Here  we  have  a  necessity  drawn  out  of 
the  practical  economics  of  our  terhno- 
Icirical    age.    because    it    is    ju.--t    more 
eccmomical.    more    efficient,    and    more 
rea.sonabie  to  permit  on?  printme  press 
to  be  used  twice  a  day  than  to  have  two 
printmi'  presses  each  used  once  a  day. 
That  may  oversimplify  the  i^sue.  but 
I  am  mindful  that  In  my  State  there  is 
an  example  of  two  newspapers  in  a  city 
which  once  faced  the  possibility  of  hav- 
ing only  one  newspaper,  now  operating 
with  a  mutual  enterprise  for  publish- 
ing, with  the  two   newspapers  fiercely 
competitive  In  editorial  policy  and  po- 
litical  points   of   view,    and    vigorously 
espcisme     their     resr^ective     identities. 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  another  city 
two    newspapers    going    their    separate 
ways  are  In  a  fight  to  the  death,  perhaps 
with  the  untoward  prospect  of  soon  hav- 
ing only  one  newspaper  In  that  city. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  appreciate 
the  comments  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, and  I  agree  that  the  compromise 
we  reached  yesterday  may  be  BJialogoxis 
to  the  proposition  I  am  raising  now. 
Yesterday  we  decided  we  would  leave 


it  to  the  judge  to  determine,  under  the 
specific  circumstances  of  the  case,  how  It 
ought  to  be  handled. 

That  Is  what  happened  in  Tucson.  That 
Is  what  I  suggest  we  should  anticipate  to 
be  'he  mi.n  prudent  and  effective  way 
to  respond  to  the  problem  of  these  news- 
papers. Let  the  court  decide.  L«t  us  not, 
by  a  sweep  of  antitrust  immunity,  treat 
all  as  the  same. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  Mr.  President. 
that  I  uree  the  Senate  to  recommit  this 
bill  to  permit  the  committee  to  analyze 
It  m  the  light  of  the  Tucson  case  and 
what  the  facts  revealed. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'* 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  motion. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  know.  I  just  wanted  to 
make  a  comment  before  the  Senator  does 
that 

Mr.  HRUSKA  We  have  been  a  long 
time  in  reachmg  this  point  and  If  the 
S«^nalor  will  forgive  me.  I  would  like  to 
proceed  to  that  step  nov.-. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  will,  of  course,  abide 
by  what  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
does.  He  has  the  right  to  move. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  to  recommit  the 
bill. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  aereeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator   from   Nebraska  to   lay  on   the 
table  the  motion  to  recommit  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan    Mr  Hart'    On  this 
ciuestion.  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  a.sslstant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  'after  having  voted 
In  the  affirmative-  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  <Mr.  Ribicoff*.  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
■nay."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote.  I 
would  vote  'yea.  •  I  therefore  withdraw 
my  vote 

Mr  KENNEDY  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Ind.ana  Mr  B\vh>,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr.  Gravel*  ,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr.  H\rtke>.  the 
Senator  from  Utah  i  Mr.  Moss  ' .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Ribicoff>. 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr. 
Tydings'  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  pre.sent  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr. 
B\vHi .  and  the  Senator  from  Utah  'Mr. 
Moss'  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  frcm  Colorado  'Mr.  Allott>. 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  <  Mr  Curtis  ■ . 
the  Senator  from  Florida  '  Mr  Gcrney>  , 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  iMr. 
Schweiker  • .  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont 'Mr  Pfouty»  are  necessarily 
absent 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS'  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
'Mr.  Packwoodi  are  absent  on  official 
business. 


The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr. 
MoNDTi  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  '  Mr.  Allott)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  'Mr.  Curtis)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  '  Mr.  Gurney  i  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  'Mr.  Mundti  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  67, 
nays  18.  as  follows: 

[No   22  Leg.) 
YEAS — 67 


Aiken 

.Allen 

.Andei^   r'. 

Baker 

BoUmon 

Beniiptt 

Bible 

Bi-;>js 

Brooke 

Byrd.  Va 

Canr.i.>n 

Ca.>e 

Church 

CiH^'k 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Dodd 

D.  le 

Domlnlck 

ra.:Ieton 

Eastland 

tilender 

Ervln 


Fa  11  r.  In 
FonK 

Goldwater 
G^H^lell 
Gore 
GrlWn 
Hansen 
Harris 
Hatfield 
Holland 
HolUncs 
Hrusk« 
Ir.ouye 
Jackson 
Jordan.  N  C 
Jordan,  Idah. 
Lone 

Maenuson 
McClellfcn 
MrC.ee 
Miller 
Montoya 
Murphy 
N. AYS— 18 


Pftstore 

Pearson 

Prcxmlre 

Randolph 

Ru&seU 

Saxbe 

Scott 

Smith.  Maine 

Smith,  ni 

Sparkman 

Spyong 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams.  N.J. 

WllllamB.  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Youn'J!.  Ohio 


Mondale 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pell 

Percy 

Yarborough 

LIVE  PAIR.   AS 


Burdlck  Javlts 

Bvrd.  W  Va         Kennedy 
C' tton  McCarthy 

Fulhrteht  McGovern 

Hart  Mclntyre 

Haghea  Metcalf 

PRESENT   AND   GIVING    A 

PREVIOUSLY   RECORDED— 1 

Mans9eld.for 

NOT  VOTING— 14 

Allott  Hartke  Prouty 

Bavh  Mathlas  RlblcoR 

Curtis  Moss  SchweUcer 

Gmve!  Mundt  Tydlngs 

Ci  ".mey  Packwond 

So  the  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  Kip- 
ling once  listed  his  six  honest  .serving- 
men:  What,  why,  when.  how.  where, 
and  who.  Nou  five  of  those  are  seldom 
troublesome  But  the  sixth— why— is  the 
very  core  tf  evalution  and  interpreta- 
tion 

Without  It.  one  has  merely  the  bare 
bones  of  fact,  unfleshed  with  the  con- 
text of  motivation  that  makes  the  facts 
meaningful.  But  in  asking  why.  we  too 
often  drive  the  facts  cut  of  the  bright 
light  of  reason.,  and  into  the  deceiving 
shadows  of  subjectivity. 

People  are  often  prouder  of  their  deeds 
than  of  their  motives. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  in  cur  con- 
sideration of  Senator  Inouye's  bill  and 
its  predecessor,  first  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Hayden  m  1967.  we  have  been  given 
hundreds  of  facts  for  evaluation.  In  the 
lengthy  hearing.-  on  this  bill,  hundreds 
of  thousands  cf  emotion-charged  words 
have  been  spread  on  the  record. 

We  must,  above  all  else,  ask  ourselves: 
Why? 

On  the  face  of  the  record,  we  are  asked 
to  believe  that — in  22  of  our  great  Amer- 
ican ciUes — there  exist  'monopolistic 
combines  which  have  conspired  to  choke 
off  debate,  stifle  competition,  constrict 
the  individual  freedoms  of  our  citizenry. 
These  are.  we  are  asked  to  believe, 
greedy  giants  of  the  media  who  have 
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gaily  thumbed  their  noses  at  the  law 
for  three  decades  or  more.  Opponents  of 
this  measure  would  have  us  believe,  too, 
that  its  approval  by  this  body  would 
mean  the  very  end  of  freedom. 

The  newspaper  Is  one  of  the  oldest 
forms  of  mass  communication.  It  is  the 
most  powerful  force  in  public  opinion 
today.  It  is  the  only  medium  which  talks 
directly  to  each  reader  in  terms  of  him- 
self, his  family  and  his  commimlty.  It 
is  the  only  medium  which  remakes  its 
product  every  day. 

Hence,  the  newspaper  is  always  In 
focus — always  in  direct,  immediate  and 
intimate  touch  with  both  the  people  and 
the  changing  times.  This  is  what  gives 
newspapers  their  tremendous  influence 
and  efficiency.  True,  competitors  have 
come  into  being  and  found  their  place. 
But  the  newspaper's  preeminence  as  an 
Influence  remains. 

In  the  testimony  on  this  measure  op- 
ponents have  charged  that  the  news- 
papers which  have  combined  their  pro- 
duction and  marketing  facilities  stand 
alone  a.s  examples  of  perfidious  purvey- 
ors of  shabby  products. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  former  active  news- 
paperman myself,  on  daily  and  weekly 
publications.  I  can  testify  that  over  the 
years,  the  news  fraternity  itself  has  con- 
sistently voted  the  newspapers  in  these 
very  cities  under  consideration  as 
being  among  the  best  in  the  busi- 
ness. Ask  any  newspaperman  his  opin- 
ion of  the  papers  in  such  combination 
arrangements  in  St.  Louis,  San  Prsm- 
cisco.  and  Milwaukee. 

I  represent  a  State  in  which  one  of 
the  newspaoer  combinations  is  located. 
The  Charleston  Gazette  and  the 
Charleston  DaUy  Mail  have,  since  1958, 
operated  under  just  such  a  working 
arrangement  as  we  have  been  discussing. 
The  necessity  of  this  arrangement  was 
created  by  the  economic  upheaval  in  the 
coal  industry  during  the  1950's.  Faced 
with  a  dwindling  population  and  sagging 
circulation,  these  two  newspapers  had  no 
other  choice  for  survival  but  to  combine 
their  facilities  to  effect  economies  and 
to  increase  efficiencies. 

Tliese  two  newspapers  were  the  vic- 
tims of  a  technological  revolution  just 
as  surely  as  the  great  coal  industry  in 
West  Virginia  suffered  in  the  transition 
from  shovel  to  machine. 

But  now  these  two  newspapers  are 
told  that  they  should  not  have  fought 
back,  yes,  that  they  should  not  have 
battled  back  in  the  way  they  did,  that 
they  should  not  have  struggled  to  main- 
tain their  individual  identities  which 
they  had  cherished  for  100  years,  and 
that  they  should  have  sold  out  and  gone 
under. 

They  did  not  do  that.  They  were  real- 
istic. They  were  creative.  They  were  re- 
sourceful. They  acted  affirmatively.  They 
did  not  fold.  They  kept  the  presses 
rolling. 

Total  average  circulation  of  the  morn- 
ing Gazette  Is  a  little  more  than  61,000 
daily,  and  the  evening  Mail  is  about 
58.500. 

I  ask  you,  Mr.  President,  and  Members 
of  the  Senate,  is  this  the  monopolistic 
monster  that  some  would  have  us  be- 


lieve enters  into  the  discussion  of  this 
proposal? 

What  about  editorial  independence, 
the  separability  of  opinions  of  these  two 
not  big  giants  but  little  giants? 

Mr.  President,  I  tell  you  from  personal 
experience  that  this  economic  marriage 
does  not  Insure  political  harmony. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate?  This  is  a  very 
interesting  speech  and  I  should  like  to 
hear  every  word  of  it^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ate will  please  be  in  order. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
my  colleague  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  che  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  might  be  inter- 
esting, in  view  of  the  point  the  Senator 
is  making 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  please 
speak  a  little  louder? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  it  would  be 
interesting,  in  view  of  the  point  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  making,  to 
in\1te  attention  to  the  fact  regarding 
the  stars  of  this  show,  the  Tucson  papers, 
that  one  Is  a  morning  paper  which  backs 
the  Democrats,  and  the  other  is  the  eve- 
ning paper  which  backs  the  Republicans. 

That  has  been  the  form,  historically, 
their  independence  has  taken,  and  those 
newspapers  have  been  rim  Independently 
insofar  as  editorial  comment  goes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  And  they  both  back  the 
newspaper  antitrust  Immimity. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Quite  naturally. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  realize  that  the  pending  bill  is  rather 
unusual.  Possibly  it  could  be  character- 
ized as  being  unprecedented.  But  I  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  for  the 
splendid  philosophical  maimer  in  which 
he  is  developing  his  argument  In  defense 
of  the  pending  bill. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rapid  extinc- 
tion of  industrial  newspapers  in  this 
coimtry  has  been  of  grave  concern  to 
me.  And  this  has  become  a  national  prob- 
lem. And  woe  be  the  day  to  America 
when  the  newspaper  begins  to  lose  its 
primacy  in  the  world  of  communication. 

That  is  fast  happening.  And  we  are 
now  approaching  the  low  level  where, 
unless  someone  is  dedicated  enough  and 
possesses  wealth  enough  to  undertake 
this  sort  of  adventure  and  financial  risk, 
these  newspapers  will  finally  fall.  They 
are  falling  and  going  out  of  business 
today. 

We  have  to  realize  that  there  has  been 
a  tremendous  evolution  in  commimica- 
tion  media  in  our  time  which,  in  large 
measure,  accounts  for  this  situation. 
That  is  the  advent  of  television  and 


radio.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 
Today,  one  turns  on  his  radio  or  tele- 
vision set  and  receives  the  news.  He 
might  not  receive  it  in  the  same  depth 
that  he  would  from  a  newspaper.  But  it 
is  good  news.  It  is  instant  news  and  It  is 
welcome  news. 

The  result  has  been  that  because  of 
these  new  instrumentalities,  the  news- 
papers of  this  country  have  become  hard 
pressed  to  stay  in  business.  This  must  be 
taken  into  account. 

I  think  the  times  require  that  while 
we  may  be  indulging  in  something  that 
may  be  characterized  sincerely  as  being 
revolutionary',  we  must  be  pragmatic,  we 
must  be  practical  enough  to  realize  that 
unless  we  take  some  salutar>'  action,  if 
we  do  not  do  something  to  preserve  the 
newspaper  industry  in  this  country,  we 
will  end  up  without  newspapers  alto- 
gether. And  that  will  be  a  disastrous  day 
in  American  history. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
agree  with  the  observations  and  deduc- 
tions which  the  able  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  makes  in  a  moving  manner. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  am  sure  that  the  dis- 
tLiguished  Senator  will  wish  to  know- 
that  in  1920  there  were  520  cities  with 
two  editorial  voices.  In  1925  it  was  re- 
duced to  117.  And  today,  in  1970,  there 
are  just  59  remaining  cities  with  two  or 
more  voices.  And  if  the  pending  bill  is  not 
passed,  we  will  have  only  37  remaining. 

As  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  has  eloquently  and  ef- 
fectively set  forth  in  his  remarks  today, 
we  want  two  or  more  voices  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
thr.nk  the  Senator. 

I  wish  for  Senators  to  indulge  me  a 
moment  of  memory.  The  first  newspaper 
I  took  the  responsibility  of  pubUshing 
was  called  the  Message.  That  was  In  my 
hometown  of  Salem.  W.  Va.  And  I  placed 
at  the  masthead.  "Published  now  and 
then  when  occasion  demands." 

My  colleagues,  verj'  frankly  that  was 
when  I  could  corral  sufficient  money  to 
publish.  There  has  always  been  a  cost 
problem  in  publishing  a  newspaper. 

I  tell  the  Senators  from  personal  ex- 
perience with  the  Charleston  Gazette  and 
the  Charleston  Daily  Mail  that  no  eco- 
nomic marriage  within  newspapers  In- 
sures what  we  call  political  harmony. 
I  assure  Senators  from  personal  experi- 
ence, that  the  editorial  viewpoints  cf 
these  two  newspapers  are  widely  diver- 
gent. This  is  good  for  the  community.  I 
believe  that  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart)  will  agree  with  that  state- 
ment. 

I.  and  other  members  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia congressional  delegation,  are  al- 
ternately praised  and  damned  ty  these 
two  newspapers  almost  every  day,  de- 
pending on  our  viewpoints,  our  actions, 
our  work  here  on  the  Hill.  But,  without 
two  such  vigorous  opposition  views  in 
the  capital  city  of  West  Virginia,  the 
citizens  of  the  State  will  suffer,  not  a 
member  of  our  delegation,  but  the  citi- 
zens of  the  State.  And  without  the  effi- 
ciencies of  an  operating  agreement  such 
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as  now  exi^its,  one  or  the  other  of  these 
vital  newspapers  will  cease   to  exist. 

Mj-  colleague,  Edmund  Burke.  Excuse 
me.  He  was  not  my  colleague 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  is  eloquent  enough  to  have  been 
his  colleague. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator. 

Yes.  the  truly  great  English  states- 
man, Edmund  Burke,  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  there  are  three  estates  in  Par- 
liament— the  church,  tht*  peerage,  and 
the  commoner.  And  Thomas  Carlyle, 
looking  at  the  reporters'  gallery  yonder 
and  pointing  to  the  press  gallerj*.  added 
slowly,  "But  in  the  reporters'  galleiT. 
theie  sat  a  fourth  estate,  more  important 
far  than  they  all." 

When  Carlyie  spoke  these  words  more 
than  a  century  ai;o,  he  was  looking 
shrewdly  into  the  future  He  could  see 
despotism  on  the  march  In  countrle.s 
with  newspapers  and  the  news  media 
under  the  thumb  of  goverrunent.  Make 
no  mistake  about  it.  He  could  see  free- 
dom on  the  march,  where  the  pre<^  'va.s 
free.  Make  no  mistake  about  it 

He  could,  perhaps,  even  see  ahead  to 
this  day.  when  we  stand  as  spectators 
at  the  Colosseum,  our  fists  thrust  for- 
ward, with  the  power  to  destroy — or  let 
live — those  gallant  gladiators  who  stand 
waiting  on  our  decision 

I  beseech  the  Senate  to  allow  these  two 
newspapers,  of  which  I  speak,  and  others. 
to  live  with  their  voices  always  vital 
and  vinle. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr   RANDOLPH   I  yield 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  associate 
myself  with  the  rcmarts  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  I  point  out  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  that  in  many  re- 
spects I  would  have  liked  to  vote  with 
him. 

I  appreciate  hearing  from  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  have  two  newspapers  in 
their  community  that  have  divergent 
views,  because  that  day  has  long  since 
gone  in  the  major  community  in  my 
State.  We  have  had  the  same  morning 
and  everung  publications  in  my  com- 
munity for  many  years. 

It  has  been  a  lont;  time  ago  since  there 
has  been  another  editorial  voice  in  a 
community  of  700.000  people 

Let  me  say  with  all  fairness  that  I  have 
great  respect  for  both  of  those  news- 
papers. However,  I  think  when  a  com- 
munity finds  Itself,  for  Instance,  in  a 
position  with,  let  us  say.  the  Industrial 
and  political  conditions  such  that  the 
same  editorial  appears  in  the  morning 
newspaper  as  In  the  evening  newspaper, 
wo'd  for  word,  picture  for  picture,  and 
paragraph  for  paragraph  then  I  am  con- 
cerned. 

There  are  many  weekly  newsapers  in 
my  State  that  are  very  much  oppo6ed  to 
It.  And  I  think  they  may  very  well  have 
some  merit  But  for  those  cities  attempt- 
ing to  hang  on  to  two  voices,  I  can  only 
say  to  them,  "I  come  from  a  community 
that  had  one  voice  for  a  long  time."  When 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 


first  came  Into  the  Chamber  he  was  at- 
tacking the  greatness  of  organizations 
that  Included  major  newspapers,  tele- 
vision stations,  and  radio  stations.  This 
argument  fell  In  the  same  category  as 
the  group  In  my  community.  But  I  could 
not  be  for  that.  I  could  not  be  for  that 
because  of  the  divergent  political  views 
of  those  newspapers  in  my  home  com- 
munity. It  would  almost  be.  in  my  state 
of  mmd.  retribution  to  tr>-  to  break  up 
.-.omething  that  has  been  built  on  sound- 
ness, with  an  eye  to  Investing  a  great 
deal  of  money,  and  creating  something 
that  has  been  good  and  progressive.  To 
say.  by  reason  of  this  greatness  and  con- 
solidation, that  this  effort,  enthusiasm, 
and  capability  to  see  the  future  of  the 
community  and  make  that  Investment, 
somehow  or  other  should  be  broken  up,  I 
could  not  favor  that 

But  I  say  this  In  all  fairness.  One  voice 
in  a  community  is  pretty  tough.  One  voice 
to  a  majority  of  a  State  is  pretty  tough. 
In  the  city  of  Lexington,  for  instance,  we 
have  a  newspaper  that  comes  out  In  the 
morning  and  a  newspaper  that  comes  out 
in  the  evening.  Those  newspapers  have 
designated  themselves  as  political  op- 
posltes.  The  newspaper  that  is  published 
for  subscribers  In  the  morning  has  an 
editor  who  Is  the  president  of  the  Young 
Democrats  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and 
the  editor  of  the  afternoon  paper  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Republican  State 
Central  Committee  of  Kentucky  for 
many  years.  Obviously,  they  disagree 
with  each  other  editorially,  but  In  a 
large  community  with  large  circulation 
there  is  no  disagreement  between  morn- 
ing and  evening.  There  Is  no  disagree- 
ment between  the  endorsement  of  can- 
didates. For  those  communities  that  siiU 
have  an  opportunity  to  have  that  dis- 
agreement, for  those  communities  that 
still  have  that  opportunity  to  make  up 
their  minds  and  evaluate  between  morn- 
ing and  evening  and  weigh  that  decision 
I  say,  "I  hope  you  take  the  opportunity  to 
hang  onto  it" 

The  papers  that,  In  a  way,  I  am  being 
critical  of  are  extremely  fine  papers  and 
they  probably  feel  themselves  they  would 
be  hypocrites  to  make  that  distinction 
between  a  morning  and  evening  news- 
paper. 

The  president  of  that  corporation 
thinks  It  would  be  the  wrong  thing  to  do 
that  and  I  must  respect  his  wishes  Bi 
I  say  this  does  not  upset  the  balance  in 
my  community  because  it  will  continue 
to  have  one  voice  However,  for  those 
communities  where  there  are  two  voices 
I  would  only  suggest  you  do  your  best  to 
hang  on  to  them 

Mr.  McINTYRE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  COOK   I  yield. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  states  wistfully 
and  longingly  that  the  voice  of  the  past 
has  disappeared  and  now  the  Senator 
hears  only  one  editorial  voice  m  the 
morning  and  one  In  the  afternoon.  I 
wush  to  say.  as  wistful  as  the  Senator  is. 
nevertheless,  he  is  supporting  this  bill. 

Mr    COOK    Yes.  I  am. 

Mr.  McINTYRE  Then,  the  Senator 
Is  making  it  less  and  less  possible  that 
some  enterprising  new  newspaper  may 


find  its  place  in  the  Senator's  hometown. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill,  to  create 
Immunity  from  the  antitrust  laws,  and 
bring  into  beini?  a  comfortable  and  prof- 
itable setup,  where  two  newsapers  share 
the  profits,  fix  prices,  and  manage  the 
markets  to  which  they  can  sell,  and  get 
fatter  and  fatter.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
those  who  oppose  the  bill  that  the  edi- 
torial voice  which  the  Senator  now  pro- 
claims, which  echoes  through  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.,  and  other  cities,  will  be 
eroded  away.  We  will  have  a  situation 
so  strong,  from  a  financial  standpoint, 
that  the  entrepreneur  who  enters  into 
that  city  will  never  succeed  because  the 
opposition  will  be  controlling  and  much 
too  difficult  to  overcome. 

Mr.  COOK.  That  day  has  already 
been  reached  in  my  community  where 
all  profits  are  divided  down  the  middle, 
where  all  the  billing  is  done  from  the 
same  office,  where  all  the  things  the 
Senator  talks  about  have  occurred,  and 
it  IS  In  existence. 

I  say  with  respect  to  that  enterpris- 
ing individual  who  may  want  to  create 
a  newspaper  in  that  community  in  op- 
position, and  every  tiling  Is  so  tied  up, 
where  it  Is  impossible  for  him  to  do  so, 
when  he  finds  himself  In  a  p>osition 
where  there  is  no  need  to  be  enterpris- 
ing because  the  entei-prising  efforts 
would  be  useless.  I  say  if  there  is  a  com- 
munity, even  if  the  newspapers  come 
out  of  the  same  building,  that  they  rep- 
resent divergent  views  for  the  people 
of  that  communrv  The  newspaper  that 
can  give  the  individual  the  right  to 
make  up  his  own  mind  on  Issues  is  al- 
read>'  established,  and  if  someone  else 
wants  to  come  in.  I  think  with  the  polit- 
ical system  in  this  country,  he  would 
have  to  side  himself  with  either  the 
morning  or  the  evening  newspaper.  I 
suggest  for  those  communities  where 
there  is  that  one  Institution  that  deals 
in  both  morning  and  evening  newspa- 
pers, if  a  new  enterprising  Individual 
wants  to  come  in  and  establish  a  news- 
paper, the  first  thing  he  better  do  is 
make  up  lus  mind  that  he  is  going  to 
have  a  morning  newspaper  and  an  eve- 
ning newspaper,  and  not  Just  one.  be- 
cause the  advertising  rates  made  avail- 
able by  the  monopolized  price  in  the 
major  cities  of  this  country  will  make 
it  impossible  for  that  individual  to  make 
a  dime  unless  he  comes  out  with  both 
competing  morning  and  evening  news- 
papers, so  he  will  be  out  of  business  be- 
fore he  starts. 

Mr  McINTYRE.  My  good  friend  from 
Kentucky  has  lived  through  this  and  I 
can  imagine  his  dismay  at  the  situation. 
But  the  point  remains  that  by  contrib- 
uting a  vote  for  this  bill  he  would  be 
starting  many  other  communities  dowTi 
the  road;  many  of  the  communities  that 
are  proclaiming  two  voices;  and  the  Sen- 
ator would  be  placing  them  in  the  dismal 
situation  he  faces  In  his  hometown. 

The  thing  to  do  Is  to  oppose  this  legis- 
lation and  start  on  a  different  road  to 
keep  as  many  diverse  voices  and  as  many 
media  publishing  as  possible. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  am  not  sure  I  am  happy 
with  this  bill  but  I  am  also  not  sure  what 
other  road  we  can  take  to  preserve  the 
two  voice  system  in  this  country. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with, 
and  that  the  amendment  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  5.  beginning  with  line  24,  strike 
out  all  through  line  4.  page  6  and  in  lieu 
thereof  Insert  the  following: 

"5(c)  The  provisions  of  Section  4  shall 
have  no  application  to  any  action  for  the 
recovery  of  daoiages  brought  before  Novem- 
ber 4,  1969  by  any  party  other  than  the 
United  States  upon  a  cause  of  action  arising 
under  any  of  the  antitrust  laws  which  ac- 
crued before  such  date,  provided  that  this 
Subsection  (cl  shall  apply  to  the  recovery  of 
damages  only  by  the  named  parties  plaintiff 
who  filed  or  Intervened  In  such  action  by 
such  date,  and  not  by  any  other  members  of 
any  class  on  behalf  of  whom  such  action 
purports  to  be  filed  who  have  not  so  filed  or 
Intervened  by  such  date.'" 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  section 
5(c)  of  the  bin  excludes  from  the  appli- 
cation of  the  act  actions  for  damages 
brought  by  private  parties  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  addition  of  section  5(c)  was  moti- 
vated by  two  concerns:  First,  that  it  was 
Inequitable  to  cut  off  rights  of  action 
from  private  litigants  who  had  prose- 
cuted claims;  and  second,  that  the  UJS. 
Constitution  would  not  permit  such  a 
limitation  on  presently  existing  suits. 

As  I  have  made  clear  in  my  individual 
views  to  the  committee  report.  I  strongly 
disagree  with  both  these  concerns. 
Nevertheless,  the  amendment  I  offer  to- 
day does  not  go  so  far  as  to  strike  out 
section  5(c).  Rather,  it  offers  a  sensible 
compromise  upon  which  both  proponents 
and  opponents  of  that  section  can  agree. 

As  it  stands,  section  5(c)  does  more 
than  simply  protect  the  rights  of  exist- 
ing party  plaintiffs  in  treble  damage 
cases.  First,  the  section  offers  an  open 
invitation  to  other  persons  to  bring  new 
actions  In  every  city  where  a  joint  oper- 
ating agreement  exists  between  now  and 
the  effective  date  of  the  act.  Surely  there 
is  no  equitable  reason  to  protect  those 
who  have  not  yet  prosecuted  their  claim. 
Second,  wholly  ai>art  from  any  future 
actions,  several  of  the  existing  treble 
damage  suits  are  in  the  nature  of  class 
actions,  which  purport  to  be  brought  on 
behalf  of  large  classes  of  persons  who 
themselves  have  not  chosen  to  sue.  Under 
such  class  actions,  damage  claims  can 
be  asserted  on  behalf  of  large  numbers 
of  persons  at  any  time  before  final  Judg- 
ment. There  is  no  limitation  on  the  num- 
ber of  claims  that  may  eventually  be 
asserted  or  the  amoimts  of  damages 
which  may  eventually  be  sought.  Once 
again,  there  surely  Is  no  equitable  reason 
to  protect  unnamed  persons  who  have 
not  yet  seen  fit  to  prosecute  their  claim. 


but  who  may  seek  at  some  subsequent 
date  to  benefit  from  those  plaintiffs  who 
have  brought  suit. 

My  amendment  would  correct  these 
deficiencies  In  5(c).  Despite  my  misgiv- 
ings, it  would  permit  treble  damage  ac- 
tions brought  prior  to  the  date  the 
bill  was  reported  from  committee  to  be 
maintained.  However,  it  would  limit 
those  who  may  recover  damages  to 
named  parties  plaintiff  who  filed  or  in- 
tervened before  that  date,  and  would  ex- 
clude other  members  of  a  "class"  who 
have  not  so  filed  or  Intervened. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  INOUYE.  If  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  were  not 
adopted,  would  it  not  be  true  that  the 
bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  might  be  an 
open  invitation  for  a  whole  series  of 
harassing  suits? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  1  want 
the  Record  to  show  that  I  whole- 
heartedly support  the  sanendment.  and 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  do  likewise. 

Mr.  HRUSKLA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  has  accurately  de- 
scribed the  evolution  of  the  language 
and  the  action  that  was  finally  taken  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

I  hope  very  much  the  action  of  the 
committee  wiU  be  supported  and  that 
the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Except  in  one  city,  all  of  the  pending 
civil  suits  are  against  the  Joint  agree- 
ment parties  in  San  Francisco.  That 
agreement  was  made  several  months 
after  the  Department  of  Justice  had 
filed  suit  in  Tucson.  The  San  Francisco 
papers  were  on  notice  that  what  they 
were  doing  would  be  subject  to  antitrust 
attack. 

The  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee was  told  specifically  by  the  Dep- 
uty Attorney  Gteneral  in  charge  of  anti- 
trust that  no  clearance  had  been  given 
to  the  San  Francisco  agreement  by  the 
Department  of  Justice.  In  fact,  the  ex- 
change between  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee at  that  time  went  as  follows: 
Senator  Hakt.  There  were  several  joint 
agreements  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
cleared  after  tlie  Tucson  action  was  filed,  as 
I  understand  It,  S&n  Francisco  and  Miami. 
What  was  the  rationale  for  that  action? 

Mr.  TDUfxx.  I  wlli  first  say.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  those  arrangements  were  not  cleared. 
The  parties  In  both  cases  were  told  that 
whereas  we  would  not  take  action  to  enjoin 
their  proposed  arrangements  at  that  time, 
that  the  whole  matter  would  be  left  open 
pending  a  study  of  the  whole  situation,  and 
speciflcaUy  pending  the  outcome  of  Utlga- 
tion. 

Senator  Hakt.  I  see.  Well,  my  question  was 
based  on  the  testimony  that  we  had  received 
earlier  from  one  or  both  of  those  parties. 

Mr.  TtTSNXR.  I  oould.  If  you  care.  Mr.  Chsilr- 
man.  read  to  you  the  talking  statement  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  which  was  Issued 
In  response  to  questions  from  the  press  with 
regard  to  the  San  Francisco  arrangement. 

Here  is  what  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice cautioned  these  newspapers  prior  to 
the  execution  of  the  jcint  agreement, 


which  is  the  basis  for  all  but  one  of  the 
civil  actions  now  pending: 

The  Department  of  Justice  decided  not  to 
institute  antitrust  action  at  this  time  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  the  Hearst-San 
Francisco  Chronicle  joint  production  agree- 
ment because  of  the  large  operating  losses 
Incurred  by  the  Hearst  papers  In  Ban  Fran- 
cisco, and  other  factors  peculiar  to  that  case. 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  carefully  re- 
viewing the  difficult  antitrust  problems  in- 
volved In  Joint  newspaper  production  agree- 
ments. The  legality  of  one  such  agreement  Is 
now  the  subject  of  litigation,  and  others  may 
well  come  before  the  courts  In  the  future. 

Attorneys  for  the  papers  Involved  in  the 
San  Francisco  Joint  production  agreement 
have  been  advised  that  the  Department's 
decision  not  to  sue  is  subject  to  reconsider- 
ation in  the  light  of  future  court  decisions 
and  the  Department's  c-ontlnulng  review  of 
such  arrangements. 

That  concludes  the  statement  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  The  private  suits 
were  filed  after  the  Government  faUed 
to  act,  but  before  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  injured  parties  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  recover  their  damages. 
They  were  Injured  by  the  conscious  act 
of  publishers  who  were  on  notice  that 
they  wera  violating  the  law. 

There  is  an  t^rgument  that  Congress 
constitutionally  can  end  pending  private 
causes  of  action, 

I  have  my  doubts.  All  the  cases  that 
are  cited  involve  suits  by  individuals 
against  the  Government,  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  case  in  which  Congress  has  cut 
off  the  private  right  of  one  person  against 
another  retroactively.  Even  if  it  could 
constitutionally  be  done,  it  is  not  good 
policy. 

I  think  that  the  action  of  the  commit- 
tee in  this  case  was  soundly  taken.  I  hope 
that  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorimi,  in  the  hope 
that  we  may  be  able  to  find  sufficient 
support  for  the  yeas  and  nays;  and  this 
will  be  the  final  vote  today  as  far  as  I  tmi 
concerned.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  csdl  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  I  ask  for  the  yesis  and  nays 
on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hrttska)  .  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUGHES  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  iMr.  Kennedy  i.  If 
he  were  present  amd  voting,  he  would 
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vote  ■  nay  If  I  were  at  libt-rty  to  '.ote. 
I  *ouId  vote  yea  ••  Therefore.  I  withdraw 
ray  \ote 

Mr  BVRD  of  West  \  uvmia  ■  after  iiav- 
mg  voted  in  tne  nc>;atnf  Mr.  President, 
on  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  wit.n  th-?  .^enm: 
Senator  from  Connecticut  Mr  Dodd  ■ 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  yea  •  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote. 
I  would  vote  nay.""  Therefore.  I  with- 
draw mv  \  ote 

Mr  BYRD  ol  West  Virii{ima  I  an- 
nounce that  U:o  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr  Bayh'.  tlie  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut '  Mr  IXiDD  ' .  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
M:-  Gr.a.ei  .  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr  Hartke.  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chu..elts  Mr.  KtNNE^v.  the  Senator 
from  Utah  >  Mr  Moss ' .  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  '  Mr  Ribkoff  ' .  and  :he  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  'Mr.  T^-dincs*  are 
neceftfarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  Mr.  Metcai.f'  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  dnr.oiinci.  t!iat.  if  present  and 
votms.  the  Senator  irom  Utah  'Mr 
Moss'   would  vnte  'yea 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
votin?.  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr   RiBicorFi  would  vote 'nay  " 

Mr  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  Mr.  Ai  lott  < .  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  Mr  Cup  ris ' .  the 
Senator  from  Kan>as  Mr  Dole',  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  '  Mr  Proi'ty  ■ 
a:e  necessarily  absent 

The  3enat:ir  from  Maryland  Mr. 
M.\th:aS'.  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr  Packvoo-  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  frcm  Sjiith  Dakota  'Mr 
MrNDT'  is  absent  becau.5e  of  illnes.<; 

I:  pre.;ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  '  Mr  Allott  • .  the  Se  r.ator  from 
Nebra.-ka  •  Mr  Cvrtis  ' .  the  Ser.atrr  from 
Kansas  Mr  DoiE'.  and  tiie  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt'  would 
each  V3te  '"yea  " 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  62. 
nays  20    as  follows- 

(No   23  Leg  1 
YB.A?-     OC 

AlV.en  Ooldwat«r  Percy 

AWrn  Gore  Proxmlre 

Anderson  Griffin  Randolph 

Bater  Gurnfy  Ris-sell 

Bellmon  Hansen  Schwelker 

Bonnet'.  Marrt^  Scott 

Bible  Hatfleld  Sm.th.  Maine 

B'j^ii  Holland  Smith.  Ill 

Bvrd.  Va  Holllngs  Sparkman 

Cannon  Hr'islta  Spon? 

Church  Ineuye  Stennls 

C<j^jp«T  Jordan.  N  C         Stevens 

Cctton 

Cranston 

Domlnlck 

Ea^'leton 

Eastland 

El'.ender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

NAYS- -20 

Brjoke  Jackson  Muskle 

Burulck  Javlts  Nelson 

Ca^e  NUijnuson  Past.'re 

C^^^'k  .McCarthy  Pell 

PilbrUht  McOorem  Saxbe 

Ooodell  Mclntyre  Tarborijugh 

Hart  Uondale 

PRESENT    AND    GIVINO    LIVE    PAIRS,    AS 
PREVTOOSLY   RECORDED— 2 

Byrd  of  Wwt  Virginia,  against 

Hugbes,  for 


Jordan.  Idaho     Symlmrton 

Lcn?  Talmadce 

Mansfield  Th'armond 

McCTellan  T^ver 

.McGee  W(lllftms   N  J 

Milier  WUllams  Del 

.M.>nt<>va  Young  N  Dak 

Murphy  Y)'irik-  Ohio 
Pearsor. 


NOT  VOTING 

iiartk" 
Kennedy 
Matblas 
MetcalC 

Mos-s 

Mundt 


16 

Pa  k wood 

Prjuty 

Rlbiciiff 

Tydlngs 


Hrusk\"s    amendment     was 


Allott 

Ba\h 

C\irt!i 

Dodd 

Dole 

G:t»v..l 

So     NTr. 
agr'i'ed  to 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

Mr  MURPHY.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


the  Hou.se  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  ihe  Senate  to  the  bUl  dlJl.  14733 »  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
extend  the  program  of  assistance  for 
iiealth  services  for  domestic  migrant 
afiricultural  workers  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, asked  a  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  disacreemp  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Staggers, 
Mr.  Jahman.  Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  Mr. 

SXTTERFI'LD.    Mr.    SPRINGER.    Mr.    NELSEN. 

iin.1  Mr  Carter  were  apixjinted  man- 
agers on  Uie  part  of  the  House  at  tlie  con- 
ference 


MESSAGK  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the 
joint  resolution  'SJ.  Res.  131'  to  wel- 
come to  the  United  States  Olympic  deJe- 
ga'ions  authorizetl  by  the  International 
Olympic  Committee 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  ii-isisted  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  2523  >  to  amend  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to  ex- 
tend and  improve  the  program  of  assist- 
ance under  that  act  for  community 
mental  health  centers  and  facilities  for 
the  treatment  of  alcoholics  and  narcotic 
addicts,  to  establish  programs  for  mental 
health  of  children,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, disas'reed  to  by  the  Senate:  agreed 
to  Liie  conference  asked  by  the  Senate 
on  the  disa'-Teemg  votes  ot  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Staggers. 
Mr  Jarman.  Mr.  Rogers  of  Flonda.  Mr. 
SAriEKFiELD.  Mr.  Springer.  Mr  Nelsen. 
and  Mr  Carter  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  confer- 
ence. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  m.^isted  upon  lUs  amendment 
to  the  bill  'S  2809'  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  for  an 
additional  period  the  authority  to  make 
formula  grants  to  schools  of  public 
heal  til,  protect  grants  for  graduate  train- 
ing m  public  health  and  traineeships  for 
profess.onal  public  Jieaith  personnel,  dis- 
agreed t.:)  by  the  Senate;  agreed  to  the 
conference  a.>ked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
Qisagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr  Staggers.  Mr.  Jar- 
man,  Mr  Rogers  of  P'lorlda.  Mr  Satter- 
riFLo.  Mr.  Springer  Mr  Nelsen,  and  Mr 
Carter  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  tlie  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  aruiounced  that  the 
House  disagreed  to  tlie  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R  6543)  to  ex- 
tend public  health  protection  with  re- 
spect to  cigarette  smoking,  and  for  other 
purposes,  asked  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Hoasts  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Staggers,  Mr  Jarman,  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Satterfield.  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr. 
Prever  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Springer. 
Mr  Nelsen.  Mr  Carter.  Mr  Skubitti.  and 
Mr  Hastings,  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference 

The  message  further  announced  that 


NEWSPAPER    PRESERVATION   ACT 

The  Senate  resun^ed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  1.520)  to  exempt  from  the 
antitrust  laws  certain  combinations  and 
arrangements  necessary  for  the  survival 
of  failing  newspapers. 

Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  leadership  what  the  status  of 
the  bill  is  at  the  moment — if  there  are 
other  amendments  and  how-  many,  what 
f>\pe  tation  we  mny  have  about  a  vote 
on  final  pas.sage.  and  whether  or  not  we 
can  get  to  it  today? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr  President,  if  I  may 
be  so  bold  as  to  speak  for  the  leadersliip. 
we  have  an  understanding  that  this  will 
be  the  last  vote  on  this  measure  this 
afternoon. 

Mr  MURPHY  Mr  President,  will  the 
dLstinpulshed  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield. 
Mr.     MURPHY.     Are     there     further 
amendments? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  "Mr.  McIntyre>  has  an 
amendment  to  present  He  will  call  it  up 
now.  and  it  will  be  ready  for  a  vote  to- 
morrow. 

Mr  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  have  been  advised  that 
the  Senate  will  meet  at  12  noon  tomor- 
row, and  I  believe  that  after  the  mornine 
hour  we  should  be  able  to  proceed  ex- 
peditiously to  vote  on  the  Mclntyre 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  ar- 
ranged with  the  Senator  from  New 
Hainf>5hire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  that  I  may 
speak  for  a  few  minutes  before  he  starts, 
and  I  understand  It  Is  agreeable  to  him. 
Mr.  President.  I  rise  In  respect  to  this 
bill  because  I  think  It  epitomizes  a  very 
deep  problem  In  the  country:  that  is 
that  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United 
States  are  almost  completely  out  of  date. 
Unquestionably,  this  bill  In  some  form 
will  pass,  and  it  will  thus  become  a  part 
of  the  patchwork  we  have  been  creating 
for  years. 

It  has  been  half  to  three-quarters  of 
a  century  since  our  basic  antitrust  laws 
were  enacted.  In  that  period  of  time. 
Congress  has  never  undertaken  a  com- 
plete review  of  these  laws  to  ascertain 
how  will  they  serve  our  modern  economic 
system.  I.  for  one,  have  already  expressed 
my  belief  that  the  vast  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  past  75  years 
have  made  our  antitrust  laws  antiquated 
In  many  respects.  This  Is  true  with  re- 
spect to  newspapers,  it  Is  true  with  re- 
spect to  many  other  lines  of  business  in 
our  country,  and  It  Is  true  In  respect  of 
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competition  between  foreign  corpora- 
tions and  our  own  all  over  the  world. 

For  some  time  now.  a  number  of  us, 
Including  the  late,  lamented  Senator 
Dlricsen  of  Illinois,  have  sponsored  a 
measure  to  establish  a  commission  to  re- 
view the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

I  rise  to  invite  the  Senate's  attention 
to  the  bill.  S.  1478  which  is  sponsored 
by  myself,  and  was  sponsored  by  former 
Senator  Dlrksen,  and  also  by  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  <Mr.  Cooper),  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  iMr.  Hartke)  . 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  bill  printed  in  the 
Record,  together  with  a  speech  I  made 
supporting  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUov^s: 

S    1478 
A  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  Commission 

on  Revision  of  the  Anl trust  Laws  of  the 

United  States 

Whereas  the  antitrust  statutes  of  the 
t7n:ted  States  are.  in  certain  major  areas  of 
their  application,  In  need  of  revision;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  under  the  antitrust 
statutes  of  the  tJnlted  States  conflicts  In 
policy  as  to  the  proper  standards  of  conduct 
required  to  be  observed  by  American  busi- 
ness; and 

Whereas  a  thorough  examination  Is  es- 
sential In  order  to  determine  the  Impact  ol 
such  statutes  ui>on  the  productivity  and 
long-range  economic  growth  of  the  United 
States  and  upon  United  States  foreign  trade. 
Investment,  and  economic  policy:  Therefore 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Hoitse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
Is  hereby  established  a  Commission  on  Revi- 
sion of  the  Antitrust  Laws  of  the  United 
States  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mlsalon")  constituted  In  the  manner  herein- 
after provided. 

PtTRPOSE    or    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  2.  The  purpose  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  to  study  the  effect  upon  competition  (in- 
cluding competition  between  American  busi- 
ness and  foreign  business) ,  price  levels,  em- 
ployment, profits,  production,  consumption, 
foreign  trade,  economic  growth,  and  the  ca- 
pability of  the  economy  to  best  sustain  the 
Nation  at  home  and  abroad  of — 

il)  existing  antitrust  statutes  (Including 
enforcement  proceedings  thereunder),  as  in- 
terpreted by  Judicial,  executive,  and  admin- 
istrative decbilous; 

{2)  existing  price  systems  and  pricing  poli- 
cies of  trade  and  Industry  In  the  United 
States:  and 

(3)  the  extent  and  causes  of  concentration 
of  economic  power  and  financial  control. 

membership  of  the  COMMISSION 

Sec.  3  (a)  Ntjmbes  and  Appointment. — 
The  CommLsslon  shall  be  composed  of 
twenty-four  members,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Eight  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  four  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovernment  and  four  from 
private  life. 

(2)  Eight  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  four  from  the  Senate  and  four 
from  private  life. 

(3)  Eight  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  four  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  four  from  pri- 
vate life. 

(b)  Politicai,  ArnLiATioN. — Of  each  class 
of  four  members  mentioned  In  subsection 
(a),  not  more  than  two  members  shall  be 
from  each  of  the  two  major  political  parties. 

(c)  Vacancies. — Vacancies  in  the  Commis- 
sion shall  not  affect  Its  powers  but  shall  be 


filled   In   the   same   manner   In    which   the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

OaCANIZATION    OF  THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  The  Commission  shall  elect  a 
Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among 
Its  members. 

QUORUM 

Sec.  6.  Thirteen  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

compensation  of  members  op  the 
commission- 
Sec.  6.  (a)  Membess  of  Congress. — Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  who  are  members  of  .he 
Commission,  shall  serve  without  compen- 
sation m  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  as  Members  of  Congress,  but  they 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence. 
and  other  necessary  exp>en£es  incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested 
in  the  Commission. 

(b)  Membess  From  the  Executive 
Branch. — Notwithstanding  section  5533  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  any  member  of 
the  Commission  who  is  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  shall  receive  the 
compensation  which  he  would  receive  if  he 
were  not  a  member  of  the  Commission,  plus 
such  additional  compensation,  if  any,  as  la 
necessary  to  make  his  aggregate  salary  not 
exceeding  $30,000;  and  he  shall  be  reim- 
bursed for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  nec- 
essary expenses  incurred  by  him  In  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  vested  in  the  Com- 
mission. 

(c)  Members  F^om  Private  Life. — The 
members  from  private  life  shall  each  receive 
not  exceeding  $100  per  diem  when  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  duties  vested  in  the 
Commission,  plus  reimbursement  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  them  In  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

POWrERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  (1)  Hearings. — The  Commission 
or.  on  the  authorization  of  the  Commission, 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  may,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  Us  functions  and  duties, 
hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  administer  such  oaths,  and 
require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses, 
and  the  production  of  such  tx>olcs,  records, 
correspondence,  memorandums,  p>apers,  and 
documents  as  the  Commission  or  such  sub- 
committee may  deem  advisable.  Subpenas 
may  be  issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  or  any  duly  des- 
ignated member,  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  the  Chairman,  the  Vice 
ChalmiEm,  or  such  member. 

(2)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey 
a  subpena  issued  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection,  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  or  the  United  States  court  of  any  i>os- 
session,  or  the  District  Court  of  the  tjnited 
States  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the  Inquiry  is  being 
curried  on  or  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which 
the  person  guilty  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  business, 
upon  application  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
Issue  to  such  person  an  order  requiring  such 
person  to  appear  before  the  Commission  or 
3  subcommittee  thereof,  there  to  produce  evi- 
dence if  so  ordered,  or  there  to  give  testi- 
mony touching  the  matter  under  Inquirj-: 
and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the 
court  may  'oe  punished  by  the  court  as  a 
contempt  thereof. 

(b)  Official  Data. — Each  department, 
agency,  and  instrumentality  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  Including  inde- 
pendent agencies,  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  furnish  to  the  Commission,  upon  request 
made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman, 
such  information  as  the  Commission  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions  under 
this  Act. 


(c)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
Chairman  shall  have  the  jxiwer  to — 

( 1 )  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  executive  director,  and  such  additional 
staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  .subchap- 
ter III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay  rctes, 
but  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
rate  for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  such  title,  and 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  eis  Is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  6,  United  Statee  Code, 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a  day  for 
individuals. 

(d)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  contracts  with  Federal  or  State 
agencies,  private  firms,  Institutions,  and  In- 
di\'lduals  for  the  conduct  of  research  or  sur- 
veys, the  preparation  of  reports,  and  other 
activities  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  its 
duties. 

Sec.  9.  The  Commission  shail  transmit  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  three  years  after  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Commission  a  final  report  containing  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  findings  and  con- 
clusions of  the  Commission,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  it  deems  advis- 
able. The  Commission  may  also  submit  In- 
terim reports  prior  to  submission  of  Its  final 
report. 

EXPIRATION    OF   the   COMMISSION 

Sec.  10.  Sixty  days  after  the  submission 
to  Congress  of  the  final  report  provided  for 
In  section  9,  the  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist. 

Antitrust  Reform:   Congress 
Responsibh-ities 
(By  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  before  the  Anti- 
trust   and    Trade    Regulation    Committee, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 
Washington.  DC,  February  4,  1969) 
The   role    of   antitrust   legislation    in   the 
modem   industrial    economy   has   been   the 
subject   of   endless   debate   in   recent   years. 
Though    many    academicians,    businessmen 
and    legislators   are   unhappy   with    various 
aspects   of  our  current  antitrust  policy   as 
formulated  and  administered  by  the  Courts, 
the    Justice    Department    and    the    Federal 
Trade  Commission,  antitrust  has  proven  to 
be  much  like  Mark  Twain's  aphorism  on  the 
weather — nobody  has  really  done  anything 
about  it. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
something  should  be  done  about  it.  Our  basic 
antitrust  precepts  were  formulated  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago  to  apply  to  a  very 
different  kind  of  economy  than  exists  today. 
At  that  time  the  economy  was  not  highly 
centralized  and  subject  to  practically  no  gov- 
ernment  controls.  The  antitrust  laws  were 
necessary  to  Insure  at  least  a  degree  ol  reg- 
ulation through  the  preservation  of  com- 
petition. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  scrap  our  anti- 
trust laws  or  that  competition  Is  an  anach- 
ronism. But  It  Is  evident  that  the  anti- 
trust laws  are  only  one  of  a  whole  series  of 
devices  presently  available  to  government  to 
control  excesses  In  our  economic  system. 
These  controls  Include  the  amount  and  type 
of  government  lending  and  guarantees,  gov- 
ernment licensing,  tax  policy.  Interest  rates 
and  labor-management  relations,  to  name 
Just  a  few. 

I  feel  that  many  of  the  criticisms — which 
have  been  made  of  the  Courts,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment for  faUlng  to  take  Into  accoimt  in  the 
administration  of  the  antitrust  laws  this 
fundamental  change  In  the  nature  of  the 
economy — are  Justifiable.  I  particularly  de- 
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plore  the  tendency  to  rely  more  fciid  more  on 
per  se  ru.e«  of  Ulegaluy  and  the  uvcit  ahan- 
doiunent  In  suoh  caaes  of  the  ruJe  of  reason 
But  even  if  cnuclsm  of  particular  decisions 
may  tje  merited.  >ucn  cruiclam  is  not  going 
to  accomplUh  the  needed  reforma.  TA«  es- 
sence of  the  probi-'m  is  tnat  toe  ^aie  alloued. 
the  Ccmrti  the  FTC  a'ld  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment :o  make  our  a-i:ifuif  poltcy.  uihereas 
in  mi  i:eu-  this  'esponsibilit])  n  in  the  Con- 
<;-res^ 

That  IS  *-hv  for  the  1r^  several  years  I  have 
mtroduced  a  bin  to  establish  ^  high-level 
Commission  to  study  all  aspects  of  our  antl- 
tr'.;st  policy  and  ir.aite  appropriate  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  ffM-  amending  t^e 
;.iw  I  believe  that  it  is  only  on  the  baala  of 
the  recommendations  of  such  a  Comnil&sloa 
that  CongresB  Ls  likely  to  be  moved  to  action. 
I  intend  t*;  relntrodf.ee  my  bill  this  year,  and 
I  hope  and  expect  that  the  new  Admlnistra- 
non  will  be  considerably  more  sytnpa-^eUc 

to  It 

It  IS  true  that  President  Johason  aid  ap- 
point A  taak  force  'o  study  conglomerates 
But  'he  Commisaljn  I  have  proposed  would 
be  given  a  much  broader  mandate  and  called 
on  to  recommend  action— ch*nge8  In  antl- 
•rust  law  and  policy.  The  support  of  the  busi- 
ness community  in  this  eflort  will,  however, 
be  essential. 

What  I  am  driving  at  is  perli^pe.  best  Ulos- 
trated  bv  tht  case  of  b^nic  mergers  The  Su- 
preme Coun.  afer  deciding^  nghtly  or 
w-ronglv— that  su-h  mergers  were  subject  to 
Section  7  of  the  Clayton  .^cl.  proceeded  to 
ludsre  the  legality  of  the  mert^ers  solely  from 
th»  standpoint  of  •  neir  effect  on  ocmpetltlon 
In  a  rare  example  of  its  kind  since  the  isaos. 
pre««ure — legitimate  preeaure — from  the 
banking  oommunitv  led  Cngreas  to  stop  in. 
thro  Jgh  the  B«ink  Merger  .^ct.  to  broaden  the 
criteria  of  legalltv  to  take  into  account  other 
interes-s  In  addition  to  the  preservation  of 
crirr.pef.  taon 

I  s  ^e;t  that  there  Is  nothing  reftUy 
unique  about  banks  and  that  the  same  tech- 
nique might  well  be  applied  In  other  cases 
We  need  to  rethink,  frcm  scratch,  what 
It  13  we  really  want  our  antitrust  laws  to  do — 
vvhere  they  sho-r.-l  lead  as  If  you  will-  at 
this  point  in  our  economic  development  The 
Court."!  .ind  the  FTC  are  not  going  to  do 
•his  ;ob  of  rethinking  for  us,  and  neither 
is  Congress  un  ess  It  gets  some  supprxt  for 
the  lc:nd  of  Commission  I  have  propoeed  and 
frcir.  the  business  community 

I  am  cf  course  net  so  nsive  as  to  think 
tha-  -he  Con'.mlssi  ^n  will  resolve  all  the 
.;leep!y-held  views  .ibout  the  role  of  anti- 
trust policy  into  :ne  broad  consensus  Thus, 
white'. er  'he  Commission  concludes  ahout 
conglomerates  and  the  curren-  merger-trend 
I  and  fhat  will  sure  be  one  of  its  prime 
5  ibjec'j  of  '.rquirv  I  ha- e  no  doubt  that 
there  will  conMnue  tr^  b*  sharp  d!feren.-es 
of  opinion  as  to  Just  what  If  anything,  the 
govervment  should  do  about  It. 

Howe-.er.  there  are  mai-.y  areas  whr-re  I 
tiilnk  fhe  Commission  might  make  recom- 
mendations that  wc  uld  find  broad  support  In 
Congress     Let    me    Jtist    mention    a    few    of 

them 

One  of  the  areis  ;n  which  the  Ccmmlaslcn 
clearlv  could  make  a  most  valuable  contri- 
bution Is  In  the  application  of  our  domestic 
antitrust  laws  to  foreign  trade  and  Invest- 
ment For  many  vears.  experts  have  been 
pointing  out  how  the  rigid  application  of  the 
antitrust  laws  has  put  our  exporters  at  a 
serious  competitl-.e  disadvantage  abroad 
That  Is  not  a  matter  to  be  taken  lightly  in 
thee«  days  of  concern  with  our  balance  of 
payments  and  our  poor  export  showing  last 
year 

No  les*  pressing  is  the  need  to  encourage 
the  investment  of  private  capital  of  the 
United  States  and  other  developed  countries 
in  the  developing  countries.  Again  It  la 
wtdelv  felt  that  our  antitrust  laws  are  an 
Inhibiting  factor,  particularly  to  the  estab- 


lishment of   consortia  of   United  States  and 
other  private  companies  from  industrialized 
countries   grouping   to   invest    In   less  devel- 
oped  countries    In   both   Instances,   there   Is 
a   deep   conflict    between   our  .'jntltrust   phl- 
losopny    and    other   major    national    policies 
when     there    should     be    coordination    and 
thoughtful    accommodation    between    them 
Anotlier  extreme  valuable  contribution  the 
Commission  could  make  would  be  to  deter- 
mine   <.:    the    Robluson-Patman    Act    forbid- 
ding price  c'lscrlmlnation  contlnties  to  serve 
anv   purpose   and.   if   so.   to  rewrite  tie   Act 
so   that    the    Courts   who   must   interpret   It. 
and    the    businessmen    who    must    oliey    Its 
abstruse    commands,    can    make   some   sense 
out   of    It     For   years    now    the   Courts   have 
been  extending  printed   invitations  to  Con- 
gress  to   do   something  atxjut   this   problem, 
and   It   IS  time  the   invitation  was  accepted. 
Still   another  way   in   which   the  Commis- 
sion could   pertoriTi  a   valuable  service  Is  to 
clarify  the  relationship  between  the  Jus'lce 
Department  und  the  FTC  In  the  enforcement 
scheme.   At  present,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
overlap   in  their  functions,   particularly   un- 
uer  the  Clay  on  Act.  which  seems  quite  un- 
necessary  Similarly  the  relationship  between 
pri  .ate  suits  and  guvernraent  suits  couid  be 
clar.flcd  and  stren^^tliened. 

Yet  anotlier  area  which  the  Commission 
could  profltable  give  its  attention  to  is  mar- 
keting techniques  With  the  growth  of  the 
ecoajniy  a  numb<"r  cf  novel  marketing  tecli- 
nlques  have  evolved,  and  with  them  have 
come  inevitably,  antitrust  problems  These 
problems  include  resale  price  maintenance. 
fair  trade  laws,  limitations  on  competition 
between  distributors  and  a  whole  panoply 
of    p.-oMems    connected    with    franchising. 

In  c«.ncluslon  I  would  like  to  point  out 
'hat,  regardless,  of  the  change  In  adminis- 
tration here  In  Washington,  my  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission,  and  the  cause  of  antitrust 
reform  m  general,  will  be  possible  only  If  the 
business  community  can.  In  an  organized 
way,  address  Itself  to  this  problem  and  push 
for  the  requlsi'e  actl'  n  from  Congress  The 
business  ccmmunlty  has  a  perfect  right  to  be 
concerned  abou'  the  manner  in  which  our 
antitru.'t  laws  have  been  administered  In  re- 
cent years  Indeed,  given  the  broad  scope  of 
many  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions,  the 
fate  of  many  biL'^lness  venture*  Is  really  de- 
cided In  the  Justice  Department  rather  than 
in  the  Courts 

Businessmen  should  lose  their  reluctance 
to  raise  antitrust  problems  for  fear  of  bring- 
ing the  J'istlce  Department  down  on  their 
heads  As  the  ones  most  affected  by  the  anti- 
trust laws.  It  is  clearly  up  to  busL.efsmen  to 
tnake  known  their  pr.blem;  and  to  ask  Con- 
gress to  make  the  i.?ce.->sary  refortn-s.  The 
history  of  the  Bank  Merger  .\ct  proves  that 
this  can  m  fact  be  done 

I  am  il'io  convinced  that  there  Is  a  great 
deal  of  sentiment  in  Congress  for  antitrust 
reform  anri  -.hat  xha'  k  iiecesv^ary  to  bring 
out  nrri  in  translate  It  Into  ac'lon  Is  a  united 
eBort  by  'he  business  ccmmunlty  toward 
that  objective 


Mr  JAVTTS  Mr  President,  I  urge  the 
coninuttee.  especially  the  .^subcommittee 
dealing  with  antitrii5t  laws,  to  hold  an 
early  hearing  upon  thus  measure,  and  on 
many  of  the  problem.^  which  are  being 
argued  here  today  Tlus  should  not  be 
dealt  with  piecemeal  or  on  the  concept 
of  restraint  of  trade  which  is  now  out  of 
date,  but  some  nev.-  standard-s.  and  some 
r.ev.-  criteria  should  be  adopted. 

I  point  out  especially  that  one  of  the 
great  problems  with  this  bill  which  Is 
troubling  its  opponents  is  the  fact  that 
there  will  be  no  foUowthrough  once  thia 
exemption  from  the  antitrust  Ls  granted, 
no  matter  how  it  works  out.  What  will 
have  to  happen  Is  that  Congress  will 


have  to  be  called  upon  to  act  again,  if  it 
turns  out  to  be  a  grave  mistake. 

The  antitrust  laws  have  built-in  dif- 
ficulties wltli  respect  to  adaptation  to 
the  economics  of  the  counti-j-.  But  one 
Hung  they  do  have,  as  long  as  they  are  in 
the  courts,  there  is  continuous  adaptabil- 
ity to  changing  conditions. 

Incidentially,  I  am  not  artuing  neces- 
sarily against  the  bill.  I  may  very  well 
end  up  voting  for  it,  depending  on  Its 
final  form.  But  once  we  start  in  on  piece- 
meal amendment,  we  will  find  deficien- 
cies which  can  be  repaired  only  by  a 
completely  new  antitrust  concept  which 
the  United  States  needs  to  adopt  In  its 
own  interest,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
I  hope  very  much  that  thu^  measure, 
S.  1478.  m  which  I  have  joined  with  other 
Senators,  and  in  which  former  Senator 
Dulcsen  took  such  a  very  profound  in- 
teiebt.  may  have  early  consideration  by 
tho  antitrust  committee  of  which  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  iMr.  Hart)  is 
chairman. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  yield  for  a  brief 
conunent? 

Mr.  JAVTTS  I  yield. 
Mr.  HART.  There  has  been  concern 
over  a  long  period  of  time  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  with  respect  to  this  mat- 
ter, of  which  all  of  us  have  been  aware. 
I  am  sure  that  the  Antitrust  Committee 
will  make  every  effort  to  schedule  hear- 
ings, at  which  time  he  and  those  he  would 
like  to  be  present  will  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  testimonv.  I  share  with 
him  the  feeling  that  the  antitrust  laws, 
which  bear  dates  of  1906  and  1912,  with 
an  occasional  amendment,  may  or  may 
not  be  the  best  response  to  the  market- 
place of  the  I970's. 

Really,  this  is,  in  part,  what  persuades 
me.  and  other  Senators  like  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  to  pursue  this  objective. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  The  antitrust  laws,  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
just  given  the  dates,  with  interpretations 
by  the  courts,  are  still  the  la-^-s.  Consid- 
ering the  way  they  are  written,  they  date 
from  the  time  of  the  beginnings  of  the 
major  industrialization  of  this  country; 
that  IS,  about  1890.  They  certainly  ought 
to  be  looked  at  again  in  the  light  of  to- 
day's economy. 

i  am  very  grateful  to  my  colleague 
from  Michigan  auid  hope  very  much  that 
this  will  be  imdertaken  He  has  been  op- 
pasing  the  newspaper  bill  now  before  us 
out  of  a  deep  sense  of  sincerity  with 
vigor.  I  really  must  point  out  to  him  that 
the  time  and  effort  he  spends  on  this 
could  be  much  better  expended  in  de- 
velopmg  a  general  policy  to  make  this  a 
proper  biU. 
I  thank  my  colleague  from  Michigan. 

AMENDKZNT   NO.   443 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  442  and  ask  that 

if     VxA     g^ti  fjt/l 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  la  so  ordered:  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord. 
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The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  as  follows: 

AtfENDMKNT    No.    442 

On  pag«  2,  beginning  witb  line  24,  strike 
all  up  to  and  Including  page  3,  line  2,  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"The  term  'newspaper  ewner'  means  a  per- 
son who  owns  or  controls  a  single  newspaper 
publication,  but  who — 

"(A)  does  not  own  or  control  directly,  or 
indirectly  throtigh  separate  or  subsidiary 
corporations,  any  other  newspaper  publica- 
tion or  any  radio  or  television  station  en- 
gaged In  radio  communication  within  the 
meaning  of  section  3  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  153),  and 

"(B)  Is  not  a  party  to  or  a  participant  In 
any  joint  venture  with  any  other  person 
who  owns  or  controls  directly,  or  indirectly 
through  one  or  more  separate  or  subsidiary 
corporations,  any  other  newspaper  publica- 
tion or  any  such  radio  or  television  station." 

On  page  3,  line  9,  strike  "regardless  of  Its 
ownership  or  afiailatlons,". 

On  page  4.  line  2,  strike  the  word  "person" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "news- 
paper owner". 

On  page  4,  line  9,  strike  the  word  "person" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  words  "news- 
paper owner". 

On  p€ige  4,  line  18.  strike  the  word  "per- 
son" and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  words 
"newspaper  owner". 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr,  President,  I  rlae 
today  to  reiterate  my  opposition  to  8. 
1520. 

This  is  not  a  newspaper  preservation 
act;  it  Is  a  publishers'  enrichment  act. 

Its  serious  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  failure 
to  perceive  the  growing  concentration  of 
our  mass  communications  media. 

And  its  backing  by  the  administration 
Is  added  proof  of  \i^  own  myopic  vision 
where  media  problems  are  concerned. 

Let  us  examine  the  arguments  urged 
In  support  of  this  dangerous  bill,  which 
would  authorize  ostensibly  competing 
newspapers  in  a  community  to  enter  into 
Joint  operating  agreements  with  each 
other  and  to  engage  in  price-fixing, 
market-sharing,  and  profit-pooling  prac- 
tices now  forbidden  by  the  antitrust 
laws. 

According  to  supporters  of  the  bill,  the 
newspaper  Industry  Is  in  dire  financial 
straits.  Industry  economics  are  such  that 
all  but  our  largest  cities  can  no  longer 
support  two  or  more  competing  dallies. 
Papers  are  folding  left  and  right,  and 
we  are  fast  becoming  a  nation  of  monop- 
oly newspaper  towns. 

Joint  operating  agreements  are  essen- 
tial, supporters  of  the  bill  argue,  if  this 
trend  is  to  be  reversed.  While  they  will 
result  in  an  end  to  commercial  competi- 
tion between  those  party  to  them,  the 
cost  savings  they  will  entail  will  enable 
both  parties  to  stay  in  business.  Thus  It 
will  be  possible  to  save  editorial  voices 
which  would  otherwise  fall  by  the  way- 
side. 

Such  is  the  case  mtule  In  the  bill's  be- 
half. It  simply  does  not  withstand 
analysis. 

To  begin  with,  the  newspaper  industry 
is  now  experiencing  unprecedented  pros- 
perity. This  may  not  be  true  in  a  hand- 
ful of  large  cities,  where  the  middle- 
class  readers  sought  by  advertisers  have 
deserted  to  the  suburbs  and  where  un- 
ions have  been  successful  in  resisting 


modemlzaUon.  But  by  and  large,  it  is 
true  elsewhere. 

This  is  the  simple  truth  which  emerges 
from  24  days  and  eight  volumes  of  tes- 
timony before  the  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee.  It  ts  con- 
curred in  also  by  Forbes  magazine,  which 
concluded  after  its  own  recent  check  on 
the  industry's  condition: 

The  fact  Is  that,  on  the  whole,  the  news- 
paper Industry  has  never  been  healthier,  not 
even  In  the  heyday  of  Joseph  Pulitzer  and 
WlUlam  Randolph  Hearst. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  industry  economics 
prevent  all  but  the  largest  cities  from 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  two  competing 
newspapers.  As  of  1967,  there  were  64 
communities  with  two  competing  dailies. 
Slightly  less  than  half — 29 — were  un- 
der 100,000  in  population  and  {dmost  a 
third — 20 — ^had  less  than  50,000  people. 
If  Murray,  Ky.,  with  a  population  of 
15,000,  can  support  two  competing  dailies, 
surely  such  cities  as  Milwaukee,  New  Or- 
leans, San  Diego,  and  Memphis  should, 
with  proper  management,  be  able  to  do 
so  also. 

But  let  us  forget  the  newspaper  indus- 
try as  a  whole  for  a  moment  and  focus 
our  attention  on  those  44  newspapers  in 
22  cities  which  are  already  parties  to 
Joint  operating  agreements.  Were  they, 
at  least,  marginal  enterprises  saved  from 
bankruptcy  because  they  entered  such 
agreements? 

Very  few  of  the  companies  owning 
these  papers  make  detailed  information 
regarding  their  operations  avidlable  to 
public  scrutiny.  A  number  of  these  com- 
panies, however,  have  shown  rather 
clear-cut  signs  of  economic  health. 

Consider  the  situation  in  St.  Louis, 
where  the  Post-Dispatch  and  the  New- 
house  chain  of  newspapers  have  entered 
a  Joint  operating  agreement.  In  1968, 
the  Post-Dispatch  had  excess  funds  with 
which  to  purchase  two  television  sta- 
tions— ^KVOA-TV  in  Tucson,  Ariz.,  and 
KOAT-TV  in  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. — 
for  a  combined  price  of  $18  million.  New- 
house,  meanwhile,  in  1967  paid  a  record 
price  for  a  single  newspaper  property — 
$53.4  million  for  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

Or  consider  the  Cox  and  Knight 
chains  which  have  entered  a  Joint  oper- 
ating agreement  in  Miami,  Fla.  Cox  in 
1964  paid  $20.5  million  for  WICC-TV  in 
Pittsburgh,  then  the  highest  price  ever 
paid  for  a  single  television  station. 
Knight  in  1969  bought  the  Macon,  Ga., 
Telegraph  ft  News  for  $13  million.  And 
both  companies  have  made  several  other 
acquisitions  in  recent  years. 

I  could  multiply  my  examples,  but  one 
more  will  sufiQce.  That  is  the  Joint 
operating  agreement  in  Tucson,  Ariz., 
between  the  Arizona  Dally  Star  and  the 
Tucson  Daily  Citizen.  It  Is  one  agree- 
ment the  pertinrait  facts  surrounding 
which  are  public  Information,  for  it  has 
been  challenged  successfully  In  the 
courts.  In  fact,  the  success  of  that  court 
challenge  has  been  the  major  single  im- 
petus behind  S.  1520,  the  pending  bill. 

The  trial  Judge  In  the  case  made  the 
following  finding  as  to  the  economic  con- 
dition of  the  weaker  of  the  two  papers  at 
the  time  their  agreement  was  entered 
into  In  1»40: 


At  the  time  the  agreement  became  effec- 
tive, Citizen  Publishing  was  not  then  on 
the  verge  of  going  out  of  business.  Nor  was 
there  a  serious  probability  at  the  time  that 
Citizen  Publishing  would  terminate  Ita  busi- 
ness and  liquidate  Its  assets  unless  Star  Pub- 
lishing entered  into  the  operating  agree- 
ment. 

Neither  the  Citizen  nor  the  Star,  then, 
was  a  failing  newspaper  back  in  1940. 
And  in  years  subsequent  their  Joint 
profits  grew  enormously,  reaching  25.8 
percent  of  revenues  in  1944.  These  large 
profits  eventually  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  which 
contended  that  they  were  due  to  unusual 
wartime  conditions  and  hence  subject  to 
the  special  tax  then  in  effect  on  war  re- 
lated profits.  The  response  of  the  two 
companies  to  this  charge  is  interesting, 
for  few  parties  to  Joint  operating  agree- 
ments have  had  the  same  incentive  to 
speak  openly  about  their  economic  ef- 
fects. None  of  the  profits  were  due  to  war 
related  activities,  the  two  newspapers 
said.  They  were  due  in  their  entirety  to 
the  cost  savings  and  advertising  rate 
hikes  made  possible  by  the  elimination 
of  competition  from  the  local  newspaper 
market. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  the  Tucson 
situation  has  been  duplicated  in  many 
other  Joint  operating  agreement  cities. 
Such  agreements  have  been  used  less,  I 
feel  sure,  to  keep  failing  newspapers 
from  dying,  than  to  transform  stable  but 
unspectacular  enterprises  into  bonanzas 
for  their  owners. 

And  it  should  be  clearly  recognized 
that  S.  1520  would  legitimatize  this  situa- 
tion. Its  exemption  from  the  antitrust 
laws  would  be  available  to  any  paper 
which  "appears  unlikely  to  remain  or  be- 
come a  financially  soimd  publication." 
If  it  were  really  the  purpose  of  the  bill's 
sponsors  to  restrict  its  application  to 
truly  dying  newspapers,  surely  a  tighter 
standard  could  have  been  found  than 
"appears  unlikely  to  remain  or  become  a 
financially  sound  publication." 

In  fact,  when  I  hear  all  this  talk  about 
the  dire  economic  straits  in  which  the 
newspaper  industry  finds  itself,  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  arguments  raised  about  3 
years  ago  at  the  time  of  the  proposed 
merger  between  that  giant  ITT  and 
ABC.  ABC's  most  effective  argument  in 
twice  getting  FCC  approval  for  the 
merger  was  that  ABC  needed  ITT  finan- 
cial support  to  compete  with  CBS  and 
NBC.  ABC  officials  all  but  predicted 
bankruptcy  unless  the  sale  was  con- 
summated. 

I  wonder  how  many  people  swayed 
then  by  that  argument  noticed  that  ABC 
at  its  last  annual  meeting  reported  Its 
first  quarter  earnings  up  86  percent  over 
the  year  earlier  period,  or  that  ABC's 
shareholders  were  told  at  the  time  that 
their  company  was  "in  the  strongest  cash 
and  working  capital  position  in  its  his- 
tory." 

Not  only  are  few  newspapers  In  the  in- 
dustry really  in  need  of  the  cure  provided 
by  S.  1520,  but  there  is  also  no  guarantee 
that  the  cure  will  in  fact  work. 

The  most  basic  assumption  underlying 
the  bill  is  that  the  parties  to  a  Joint  oper- 
ating agreement  will  continue  to  exercise 
truly  Independent  editorial  voices.  I  seri- 
ously question  how  valid  this  assumption 
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Ls  Parlies  to  a  -oint  operathig  agreement 
will  have  to  work  together  very  closely 
m  making  all  boiiness  deci^iorLs  affecting 
their  papers.  They  will  have  to  agree  on 
the  proper  advertising  rates  to  be 
charged  their  customers,  in  which  areas 
and  at  what  price  their  papers  are  to  cir- 
culate, and  perhaps  most  importantly,  on 
what  basi.N  their  profits  arc  to  be  split 
between  them  I  rtnd  it  veiT  difficult  to 
believe  that  two  publishers,  who  disagree 
strongly  on  matters  of  public  policy,  will 
be  able  to  make  such  decisions  amicably 
I  think  It  far  more  likely  that  there  will 
be  friction  between  them,  and  that  even- 
tually one  will  want  to  sell  out  And  when 
that  time  comes,  he  will  be  allowed  to  do 
so  only  to  someone  acceptable  to  the 
other. 

One  can  do  more  than  merely  specu- 
late m  th:s  reijard  The  t^estlmony  pre- 
sented to  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  was  directed  in  consider- 
able part  to  this  very  question  And  sev- 
eral Instances  were  cited  in  which  one 
newspaper,  party  to  a  lomt  agreement, 
had  in  fact  influenced  the  news  and 
editorial  policies  of  the  other 

Let  me  cite  just  one  example,  from  the 
testimony  of  a  former  member  of  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  Columbus.  Ohio.  Ciuzen- 
Journal.  which  is  party  to  a  joint  operat- 
ing agreement  with  the  Columbus  Dis- 
patch, a  Scripps-Howard  controlled 
paper.  Let  me  quote  from  his  comments 
on  the  relationships  between  the  two 
papers 

For  example.  I  learued  that  the  adver.is- 
ing  depjTtmen!  of  the  CL'.umbus  Dispatch 
(Which  handled  advertising  for  tX)th  papers j 
attempted,  on  a  small  sc&le.  to  control  cer- 
tain p*rt,«  ol  the  editorial  matter  appearing 
la  the  Citizen-Journal,  although  there  were 
many  protestations  on  the  part  of  both 
papers  that  the  Citizen-Journal  was  a  com- 
pletely :nde{)endent  paper  e<litonal!y  I 
learned  that  the  advertlolng-to-newi-sp«M* 
ratio  of  both  papers  was  cut  in  a  manner 
that  seriously  affected  the  available  news 
space  of  the  Citizen-Journal  without  miking 
.■iny  appreciable  difference  to  the  Dispatch 
I  learned  that  the  Dispatch  effectively  fn.is- 
traied  the  desire  of  tr.e  i Citizen- Journal's i 
manigmg  editor  .  .  to  use  ROP  color  for 
editorial  matter,  an  increasingly  common 
practice  in  the  newspaper  business  I  learned 
that  the  Dispatch  business  office  furnished 
the  Cl'izeu-Journal  wlt.^.  a  list  of  Arms 
barred  froci  receiving  publicity  in  either 
paper 

This  testimony  goes  on.  but  my  point, 
I  thJik,  Lb  made.  Protesutions  of  Joint 
operating  papers  to  the  contrary,  they 
have  no  clear  history  of  editorial  in- 
dependence.   

And  even  if.  m  some  instances,  men  of 
opposing  political  views  are  able  to  work 
together  on  economx  matters  while  re- 
lainins;  editorial  freedom  their  compe- 
tition IS  almost  certain  to  be  ended  in  at 
least  one  respect — as  regards  any  public 
issues  in  which  they  have  a  mutual  fi- 
nancal  interest  I  wonder,  for  e.xample. 
whether  the  papers  party  to  a  joint  op- 
erating agreement  in  Nashville.  Term., 
would  have  been  more  active  In  uncover- 
mg  the  shenanigans  of  a  local  franchise 
compauiy — shenanigans  which  have  led 
to  current  investigations  by  the  SEC  and 
the  Senate  itself — if  they  had  not  them- 
selves been  stockholders  of  the  company. 
An  end  to  editorial  competition  only  on 
matters  of   direct   financial   interest   to 


the  parties  to  a  joint  agreement  is,  it 
seems  to  me  a  serious  danger  worth 
preventing'. 

But  there  are  other  dangers  as  well. 
However  problematical  the  editorial  in- 
dependence which  may  follow  tJie  crea- 
uon  of  a  joint  operation  agreement,  there 
IS  a  virtual  ce.tainty  of  bad  economic 
effects 

There  can  be  no  mistaking  the  fact 
that  jomt  operating  a*;reemenus.  by  end- 
in*;  all  advertising  and  circulation  be- 
tween those  party  to  them,  do  result  in  an 
increase  of  economic  power  This  in- 
creased power  can  be  used  to  raise  rates 
both  to  advertisers  and  sub.scnbers  It 
v^as  so  used  by  the  Tucson  papers  .And 
It  has  been  reported  that  a  forthcoming 
study  by  the  Brookings  Institute  will 
show  advertisinis'  rates  in  joint  operating 
cities — just  like  those  in  monopoly  news- 
paper towns^to  be  15  percent  higher 
than  In  cities  where  competition  between 
papers  exists 

Not  only  can  this  increased  economic 
power  be  used  to  produce  a  higher  short- 
run  return  it  can  also  provide  leverage 
aKainst  other  media  voices  in  a  com- 
munity, be  they  existing  voices  or  po- 
tential new  entrants  In  the  long  run  the 
use  of  this  power — or  even  the  threat 
of  Its  use — will  probably  result  in  the 
death  of  far  more  independent  editorial 
voices  than  will  ever  be  lost  If  Joint 
agreements  remain  unlawful. 

Consider  the  position  of  a  potential 
new  entrant  into  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness He  would  be  far  more  likely  to  begin 
operations  m  a  one  newspaper  market 
thin  in  one  where  competition  ostensibly 
exists  In  the  first  place,  he  woiild  be 
less  likely  in  an  ostensibly  competitive 
market  to  find  subscribers  looking  for  a 
change  He  would  also  need  advertising 
dollars  to  survive,  and  these  could  be  de- 
nied him  by  the  joint  agreement  papers. 
Advertisers,  of  course,  have  a  limited 
number  of  dollars  with  which  to  reach  as 
many  people  as  posvsible  These  dollars 
could  be  lured  away  from  potential  new 
entrants  by  joint  agreement  papers 
which  set  a  combination  rate  which  pre- 
sented advertisers  with  reader  per  dol- 
lar efBciencies  no  new  entrant  could 
match  In  fact,  it  would  probably  be  un- 
necessary for  most  joint  agreement  pa- 
pers ever  to  incur  the  dimunltlon  of  prof- 
its which  the  use  of  low  combination 
rates  would  temporarily  entail  The  mere 
threat  of  their  use  would  enable  most 
publishers  to  effectively  deter  entry  while 
continuing  to  amass  hiph  monopoly 
profits. 

The  potential  of  low  combination  rates 
and  other  abuses  of  economic  power  as 
a  weapon  against  smaller  competition 
cannot  be  overemphasized  It  is  no  an- 
swer to  say  that  there  have  been  few- 
new  entrants  into  the  newspaper  business 
in  recent  years,  that  barriers  to  entry  are 
already  so  high  as  to  make  any  increases 
IP.  them  of  theoretical  significance  only. 
For  one  thing,  there  have  been  some  en- 
tries. But  far  more  important,  the  main 
reason  entries  have  been  few  and  bar- 
riers already  high  is  the  fact  that  power- 
ful publishers  throughout  the  country 
have  amassed  market  power  and  then 
used  that  power  to  eliminate  their  com- 
petitors 

Some   publishers   have   done    this   by 


selling  advertising  or  subscriptions  be- 
low cost,  others  by  refusing  to  accept  ad- 
vertising from  those  who  patronize  com- 
peting papers.  And  large  newspaper 
chains  and  multimedia  companies  have 
had  advantages  when  engaging  In  such 
practices  not  available  to  even  the 
strongest  single  unit  predators.  They 
have  been  able  to  subsidize  any  losses 
temporarily  Incurred  in  one  operation 
wnth  profits  earned  elsewhere.  Like  joint 
agreement  papers,  they  have  been  able 
to  sell  advertising  for  two  entitles  In  com- 
bination at  rates  much  lower  than  for 
each  separately,  and  to  refuse  to  accept 
advertising  except  in  such  combination 
packages. 

It  IS  not  really  clear  how  many  pub- 
lishers have  engaged  In  predatory  prac- 
tices, either  legal  or  Illegal  It  Is  because 
many  have,  however,  that  entry  barriers 
are  .so  high 

The  answer  I  submit,  is  not  to  raise 
them  nonchalantly  higher.  The  answer, 
quite  clearly,  is  to  cut  them  down.  A  bill 
I  have  introduced  is  designed  to  do  Just 
that  It  would  bar  further  acquisitions 
by  the  owners  of  five  or  more  dally  news- 
papers, and  it  would  place  a  ban  on  the 
ownership  in  a  single  community  of  press 
and  broadcast  mterests  simultaneously. 
If  this  bill,  either  in  its  present  or  in 
modified  form,  is  passed  by  the  Congress 
the  rise  in  entry  barriers  will  be  effec- 
tively curtailed  If  Congress  is  really  in- 
terested in  the  preservation  of  independ- 
ent media  voices,  it  will  reject  this  pub- 
iLshei-s  enrichment  act  and  pass  my  In- 
dependent Media  Preservation  Act  in- 
stead 

But  the  order  of  business  today  and 
tomorrow  is  the  former  act  And  there 
Is  one  more  danger  inherent  in  Its  pas- 
sage which  should  not  be  overlooked — 
its  precedential  effect. 

According  to  an  article  which  appeared 
In  the  Nation  some  months  ago.  there 
are  newspaper  publishers  In  some  14  dif- 
ferent cities  who  are  watching  our  action 
on  this  bill  very  closely.  If  it  Is  passed, 
the  article  suggests,  they,  too,  will  seek 
to  grab  some  of  the  riches  it  offers  up. 

And  passage  of  the  bill  would  no  doubt 
invite  pleas  for  similar  special  treatment 
from  others,  such  as  book  and  magazine 
publishers,  the  broadcast  industry,  and 
motion  picture  producers.  If  newspapers 
are  entitled  to  antitrust  exemptions  be- 
cause engaged  in  the  expression  and  dis- 
semination of  ideas,  these  other  groups 
V.  ill  argue,  then  why  not  we  who  are  simi- 
larly situated. 

But  perhaps  the  clearest  indication  of 
what  this  bill  is  all  about  emerges  from 
an  examination  of  its  supporters  and  its 
opponents  within  the  newspaper  indus- 
try itself.  The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  bill  is  opposed  by  almost  every- 
body In  the  Indiistry  except  those  com- 
panies with  a  money  vested  Interest  in  its 
passage. 

It  is  opposed  by  the  National  Newspaper 
Association,  a  trade  association  with 
7,000  member  newspapers  from  coast  to 
coast  Editorials  attacking  the  bill  have 
appeared  In  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Washington  Post,  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  and 
the  New  York  Post  And  they  have  ap- 
peared also  in  a  host  of  similar  papers, 
from  the  Santa  Monica,  Calif,.  Outlook 
to  the  Bayonne,  N,J.,  Times, 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  entitled  "Competition,  Not 
Monopoly,"  published  In  the  New  York 
Times  on  March  13,  1969;  an  editorial 
entitled  "A  Dubious  Newspaper  Bill," 
published  in  the  Courier-Journal  on 
July  14,  1969;  and  an  editorial  entitled 
"Preserving  sm  Independent  Voice,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
July  2  1969 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe  In  the  chair;.  Without  objection. 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  material,  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
Record,  is  as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  (NY  )  Times,  Mar.  13, 

1969) 

CoMPExmoN.  Not  Monopoly 

A  combination  of  rising  production  costs 
and  the  inroads  on  circulation  and  advertis- 
ing of  tele\'lslon  and  other  communlcatlona 
media  has  made  It  difficult  for  newspapers 
to  stay  alive  in  many  cities.  Out  of  that  dif- 
ficulty has  come  a  trend  toward  preserving 
diversity  In  news  presentation  and  editorial 
expression  through  the  pooling  of  publish- 
ing facilities  by  separately  owned  morning 
and  afternoon  papers.  This  cost-cutting  de- 
vice Is  now  In  use  by  44  papers  in  22  cities, 
but  specific  business  arrangements  vary  In 
each  case. 

A  7-to-l  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
has  now  declared  illegal  the  arrangement 
w^orked  out  by  two  newspapers  In  Tucson, 
Ariz,,  but  It  would  be  an  error  to  conclude 
that  its  ruling  dooms  all  joint  publishing 
ventures.  On  the  contrary,  the  Court  says 
explicitly  that  its  decree  "does  not  prevent 
aU  forms  of  joint  operation,"  even  though 
the  precise  boundaries  of  what  Is  permissible 
are  not  defined.  Instead,  the  decision  lays 
down  some  healthy  guidelines  designed  to 
make  certain  that  a  device  Intended  to  guard 
against  a  monopoly  m  news  and  opinion  Is 
not  perverted  Into  one  that  fosters  monop- 
oly. 

The  Court  held  that  the  Tucson  agreement, 
which  brought  Into  being  a  new  corpora- 
tion to  handle  publishing,  advertising  and 
circulation,  violated  the  anti-trust  laws 
through  Illegal  price-fixing,  profit-pooling 
and  market  control.  Nothing  In  the  history 
of  the  case  Impelled  the  Court  to  Iselieve  tliat 
either  of  the  two  papers  was  In  such  dire  fi- 
nancial straits  at  t£e  time  of  the  compact 
as  to  make  the  joint  arrangement  a  "last 
straw"  indispensable  to  its  survival.  The 
absence  of  such  proof  ruled  out  reliance  on 
the  "failing  company"  doctrine  under  whlcti 
latitude  in  the  application  of  antitrust 
standards  is  allowed  where  the  alternative  la 
certainty  that  an  enterprise  will  collapse. 

The  constitutional  guarantee  of  freedom 
of  the  press  provides  the  press  with  no  war- 
rant for  seeking  exemption  from  the  laws 
prohibiting  monopoly.  If  anything,  the  sanc- 
tity attached  to  press  freedom  by  the  First 
Amendment  makes  it  ^Jie  special  obligation 
of  the  press  to  fight  for  the  broadest  exten- 
sion of  that  freedom.  Joint  publishing  ar- 
rangements, carefully  drafted  to  avoid  the 
kinds  of  illegality  pro;cribed  by  the  Court, 
can  be  a  valuable  aid  to  that  freedom.  By 
helping  to  keep  alive  more  voices  in  an  inde- 
pendent press,  they  •wrlll  contribute  to  the 
vitality  of  American  democracy. 


(Prom  the  Courier- Journal.  July  4,  1969] 
A  DvBious  Newspaper  Bill 
Legislation  giving  a  number  of  metropoli- 
tan newspapers  special  aatl-tru£t  exemp- 
tions has  won  approval  from  a  Senate  sub- 
committee. It  is  dubious  legislation  in  itself, 
and  not  in  the  long-range  interest  of  a  free 
press.  In  effect,  the  government  is  being 
asked  to  create  a  privileged  sanctuary  for 
certain   newspaper  operations;    it  would  set 


a  precedent  of  government  Intervention  that 
the  press  may  later  rue. 

The  bill's  chief  backer  is  that  old  special- 
interest  specialist.  Senator  Everett  Dlrksen. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  get  around  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  involving  news- 
papers in  Tucson.  Arizona, 

The  court  held  that  Joint  operating  agree- 
ments are  Illegal  If  they  Include  profit-pool- 
ing and  joint  fixing  of  advertising  and  circu- 
lation rates.  The  decision  did  not  forbid 
competing  newspapers  joining  in  a  mutual 
printing  arrangement. 

It  would  be  far  better  to  try  to  work  out 
the  problem  in  the  context  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  rather  than  through  special 
legislation. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  2.  1969] 
Preserving  an  Independent  Voice 

It's  always  sad  to  see  a  newspaper  fail,  and 
the  sadness  obviously  is  greatest  among  those 
in  the  business.  Even  a  newpaperman.  how- 
ever, may  wonder  just  how  far  the  Govern- 
ment should  go  to  help. 

The  Government  already  goes  pretty  far. 
As  existing  antitrust  law  is  interpreted,  a 
newspaper  In  financial  straits  can  share 
printing,  circulation  and  similar  facilities 
with  another  paper.  Such  an  arrangement 
permits  each  paper  to  retain  its  editorial 
identity,  its  Independent  "voice." 

Some  papers,  though,  have  done  a  good 
bit  more.  In  addition  to  merging  printing 
and  circulating  arrangements,  they  have 
combined  to  set  advertising  and  circulation 
rates  and  have  pooled  their  profits.  The  Su- 
preme Court  last  March  held  those  added 
steps  illegal,  and  Congress  now  Is  consider- 
ing a  bill  that  would  In  effect  reverse  the 
court. 

The  Supreme  Court's  view,  it  seems  to  us. 
should  prevail.  With  growing  competition 
from  television  and  elsewhere,  newspapers  do 
have  many  problems.  Yet  if  a  newspaper 
needs  more  help  than  the  economies  of  a 
joint  printing  and  circulation  setup,  there  Is 
a  real  question  as  to  just  how  well  it  is  and 
has  been  serving  its  market. 

Perhaps  the  problem  is  the  common  one  of 
management.  In  that  case  the  best  solution, 
as  Federal  antitrust  chief  McLaren  suggests, 
may  be  to  sell  the  jjaper  to  fresh  manage- 
ment or  to  merge  it  outright  with  another. 

It  can  be  assvuned,  said  Mr.  McLaren  in 
opposing  the  pending  Congressional  legis- 
lation, "that  new  competition  will  be  more 
likely  to  enter  a  newspaper  market  occupied 
by  one  publisher,  even  though  he  publishes 
morning  and  evening  papers,  than  it  will  a 
market  with  separate  and  ostensibly  inde- 
pendent publishers  bound  together  in  an 
agreement  to  eliminate  commercial  com- 
petition." 

Even  if  a  newspaper's  management  is  ex- 
cellent, Its  market  may  have  changed  mate- 
rially. Some  cities  may  simply  be  unable  to 
support  as  many  papers  as  they  once  did:  In 
others,  many  readers  may  have  been  siphoned 
off  by  strong  suburban  papers.  In  any  case, 
when  two  newspapers  are  completely  insep- 
arable commercially  there  is  bound  to  be 
doubt  that  they  can  remain  forever  inde- 
pendent editorially. 

One  opponent  of  the  Congressional  bill  has 
suggested  that  an  open  Federal  subsidy 
would  be  preferable  to  such  sweeping  anti- 
trust preference.  Either  way,  extensive  de- 
pendence on  Government  seems  a  dubious 
means  to  preserve  newspaper  Independence. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  these 
publishers  have  been  Joined  by  their 
printing  trades  unions.  Resolutions  op- 
posing the  bill  have  been  passed  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild,  the  Interna- 
tional Typographical  Union,  the  Press- 
man's Union,  and  the  Amalgamated 
Lithographers. 

The  only  reason  the  bill  is  still  alive  Is 


the  enormous  political  clout — let  me  say 
that  again,  the  only  reason  the  bill  is 
still  alive  Is  the  enormous  political 
clout — of  the  media  barons  whose  profits 
would  be  bolstered  by  it. 

The  total  number  of  media  holdings 
controlled  by  these  companies  is  simply 
staggering.  They  now  own  127  dally 
newspapers  in  86  cities  in  34  States,  109 
broadcasting  stations  In  these  and  an  ad- 
ditional three  States,  one  of  the  two 
major  world  news  services — United  I*resfi 
International — and  22  national  maga- 
zines. These  are  the  total  holdings  of  the 
men  whose  ostensibly  djring  voices  this 
bill  is  designed  to  save. 

Let  me  repeat.  Mr.  President,  that 
these  are  totals.  There  are  some  joint 
agreements  the  publishers  party  to  which 
own  no  media  voices  other  than  the  pa- 
pers directly  involved.  This  is  true,  in 
fact,  of  six  of  the  22  joint  agreements 
now  in  existence,  those  in  the  cities  of 
Bristol.  Tenn.-Va.;  Honolulu,  Hawaii; 
Nashville,  Tenn.;  Oil  City-Pranklln,  Pa.; 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  and  Tulsa.  Okla. 

The  amendment  I  have  called  up  pro- 
vides that  the  antitrust  exemption  pro- 
vided by  the  bill  itself  shall  not  be  made 
available  to  any  papers  owned  by  a  news- 
paper chain  or  in  any  way  affiliated  with 
broadcast  entitles.  Under  its  terms  only 
those  six  joint  agreements  to  which  I 
referred  a  moment  ago,  as  well  as  future 
agreements  involving  similarly  inde- 
pendent voices,  would  be  granted  and 
legitimatized  by  the  bUl. 

I  have  offered  the  amendment  for  two 
reasons. 

First,  the  alleged  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  save  dying  editorial  voices.  It  being 
unlikely  as  it  is  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose, the  least  we  can  do  is  to  restrict 
its  application  to  instances  in  which  such 
voices  are  in  danger  of  total  extinction. 

Second,  my  amendment  is  a  way  of 
limiting  the  economic  pressures  gen- 
erated by  Joint  agreements.  These  pres- 
sures, for  reasons  I  have  discussed 
earlier,  have  the  potential  for  killing  off 
far  more  media  voices  than  such  agree- 
ments will  ever  save.  If  newspaper  chains 
and  multimedia  companies  were  per- 
mitted to  take  part  in  such  agreements, 
these  pressures  would  be  generated  in  a 
host  of  conmiunities  throughout  the 
coimtry,  and  the  already  serious  trend 
to  media  concentration  within  our  coun- 
try would  only  be  intensified. 

So  tomorrow,  when  I  have  sm  oppor- 
tunity to  si^eak  again  to  reemphasize 
and  reiterate  these  arguments  to  the 
Senate  before  Senators  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  the  question.  I  shall 
point  out  that  I  offer  it  to  help  preserve 
the  multiplicity  of  diverse  and  antago- 
nistic media  voices  on  which  the  welfare 
of  all  of  us  so  sorely  depends. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— NO  SAT- 
URDAY SESSION  IF  CERTAIN 
MEASURES  ARE  ACTED  UPON 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  so  our 
colleagues  may  be  advised,  I  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader  If  he  can  Indicate  what  is 
ahead  in  terms  of  the  schedule  for  the 
rest  of  the  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  distinguished  acting 
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minority  leader  has  raised  this  parUcular 
question  at  this  particular  time.  I  made 
an  announcement  yesterday,  in  response 
to  a  similar  request  as  to  what  I  thought 
the  schedule  would  be  for  the  rest  of 
the  week  and  going  mto  next  week,  as 
well. 

At  that  time  I  anticipated  it  would 
take  at  least  2  days  on  the  pending  pro- 
posal, very  likely  3,  and  perhaps  would 
go  mto  next  week  On  the  basis  of  the 
progress  made  today,  it  appears  it  Is 
quite  possible  that  we  may  be  able  to 
complete  action  on  this  bill  tomorrow. 

If  we  finish  acuon  on  the  pending  bill 
tomorrow  and  on  .S  2289 — which  I  think 
will  be  adjudicated  between  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  Mr.  Hansen  i  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  'Mr.  Macnuson) — and 
on  S  1862— which  has  been  cleared  on 
both  sides — and  if  the  distinguished 
acting  minority  leader  would  look  into 
the  posslbihties  of  clearing  S.  2306  and 
S.  2116 — the  two  bills  at  the  top  of  page 
9  of  the  calendar — by  tomorrow  night, 
there  would  be  no  need  to  come  In  on 
Saturday. 

I  do  not  believe  in  commg  in  on  Satur- 
days just  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
showing  I  want  to  come  in  on  Saturdays 
only  when  there  is  business  to  be  done. 
But  if  this  suggestion  of  mine  could  be 
worked  out.  it  would  foreclose  the  possi- 
bility of  a  Saturday  session.  If  that  oc- 
curred. It  would  be  the  Intention  of  the 
joint  leadership  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
S.  3154.  the  mass  urban  transit  measure, 
and  to  make  It  the  pending  business  be- 
fore the  Senate  when  it  convened  at  12 
o'clock  noon  Monday. 

However,  if  we  do  not  finish  all  of  these 
measures  by  tomorrow  night.  I  think  we 
have  to  look  forward  to  a  Saturday 
session. 

It  appears.  I  reiterate,  that  If  tills  era 
of  cooperation  and  accommodation  be- 
tween and  among  the  parties  continues, 
the  chances  are  reasonably  good  that  the 
bill  now  before  us  will  be  completed  to- 
morrow. 

I  wsuit  to  thank  the  acting  minority 
leader  for  raising  the  question,  so  that  if 
there  are  Senators  who  have  plans  and 
who  are  considering  the  cancellation  of 
them  because  of  a  possible  Saturday  ses- 
sion, it  will  be  advisable  for  them  to  read 
the  Record  and  govern  themselves  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  does 
not  seek  to  leave  an  impression  that  con- 
cerns me  a  little.  I  do  not  even  know  very 
much  about  the  two  bills  which  he  asked 
me  to  try  to  get  clearance  for:  but  If 
there  is  serious  objection  to  those  bills,  of 
course,  we  would  want  them  handled  in 
the  regular  way  and  not  try  to  force 
them  through  because  of  the  threat  of  a 
Saturday  session.  I  know  that  Is  not  the 
idea. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No:  because  the 
Senawr  will  note,  by  looking  at  the  cal- 
endar, that  I  exempted  the  last  two.  I 
knew  there  would  be  some  controversy 
about  them,  but  I  think  there  may  be  no 
controversy  about  8.  2306  and  S.  2116. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  raised  the  ques- 
tion, because  If  there  was  a  controversy 


about  them,  we  would  confine  ourselves 
to  the  first  two. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  assure  the  majority 
leader  that  I  will  make  every  effort  to 
see  if  tliose  bills  can  be  cleared,  if  there 
IS  no  serious  objection.  I  appreciate  the 
armouncement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELX).  May  I  say  that  I  do 
not  beheve  in  the  use  of  the  carrot  and 
stick,  nor  do  I  believe  m  holding  a  club 
over  anyone  s  head,  because  if  we  cannot 
operate  here  on  an  honorable  t>asis.  then 
I  thmk  the  meaning  of  the  Senate  Ls  lost 
and  the  dignity  of  the  Senate  as  an  in- 
stitution IS  undermmed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  have  alway.s  appre- 
ciated the  way  the  majority  leader  has 
conducted  himself  m  his  office. 


FOREIGN   PRESS   PRAISES   VICE 
PRESIDENT  AGNEW 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  learn  that  the  foreign  news 
media  have  generally  credited  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew  with  high  marks  m  connec- 
tion with  his  recent  Asian  tour. 

While  a  few  commentators,  notably  in 
Taiwan,  mdicated  some  unea^mess  about 
U.S.  pohcy.  on  balance,  the  reaction  re- 
veals that  Mr  Acnew  explained  the 
Nixon  doctnne  to  the  satisfaction  ol  our 
friends  m  Asia. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  many  editors  laid 
heavy  stress  to  Mr.  Acnews  assurances 
that  the  United  States  will  honor  its 
treaty  commitments,  and  that  America 
is  not  withdrawing  from  Asia  find  the 
Pacific. 

His  public  appearances  and  his  pres- 
entations of  moon  rock  samples  drew 
extensive  coverage.  Tliere  were  many  ex- 
pressions of  respect  and  admiration  for 
the  Vice  President  and  Mrs.  Agnew  He 
was  described  as  "courageous,  outspoken, 
friendly,  quick  to  learn,  tactful." 

When  there  was  negative  news  cov- 
erage in  itinerary  countries,  it  was  usual- 
ly focused,  not  upon  the  Vice  President, 
but  upon  anti-US.  demonstrations  in  a 
few  capitals. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Communist 
media  gave  unprecedented  attention  to 
the  V;ce  President's  trip,  using  it  as  a 
peg  for  repetition  of  attacks  on  U.S. 
Asian  policies.  Nevertheless,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  Hanoi  and  Moscow  treated 
the  trip  as  an  event  of  major  interna- 
tional slg:mflcance. 

In  West  Germany.  Independent-con- 
servative Muenchner  Merkur  asserted 
that  Mr  Agnew  "will  find  his  popularity 
curve  has  risen  considerably.  He  re- 
mained the  kindly  diplomat  in  the  face 
of  provocations,  America's  press  gave 
good  marks  to  Its  former  enemy." 

Finally  the  pro -Christian  Democratic 
Frankfurter  Neue  Presse  thought  the  tour 
had  been  "a  political  success  inasmuch  as 
he  helped  clarify  the  intentions  of  the 
Nixon  administration  in  a  convincing 
manner  and  has  set  right  distortions." 
Mr.  President,  It  is  obvious  that  the 
Vice  President  has  fully  lived  up  to  the 
expectations  of  his  many  admirers  and 
has  performed  a  great  and  distinguished 
service  for  his  country. 

The  extensive  news  play  devoted  to 
Mr   AoNrw's  public  statements  in  vari- 


ous capitals  indicate  that  awareness  and 
understanding  of  the  Nixon  doctrine  has 
been  significantly  increased  as  a  result 
of  the  trip.  Moreover,  there  Is  every  Indi- 
cation that  Mr.  Agniw's  prestige  as  a 
world  figure  has  been  enhanced  consid- 
erably. 

Of  particular  Interest  is  the  fact  that 
the  independent,  and  frequently  anti- 
Western,  Eastern  Sun  of  Singapore  cred- 
ited Mr.  Agnew  with  "success  In  bol- 
stering the  sagging  confidence  which 
various  Asism  countries  have  been  show- 
ing toward  American  willingness  to  con- 
tribute to  Asian  security."  It  described 
the  Vice  President  as  "suave  in  his  man- 
ners, polished  in  his  speeches,  cautious 
in  his  relations  with  the  press." 

The  independent  Canberra  Tunes 
judged  that  the  visit  left  an  "Important 
impression — that  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion Is  sensitive  to  the  opinions  of  Its 
allies  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  '  The  mod- 
erately conservative  Sydney  Daily  Tele- 
graph asserted  that  the  visit  "gives  the 
He  to  a  propagandists  in  this  country 
who  claim  Australia  cannot  depend  on 
the  United  States  if  attacked." 

The  Auckland  Star  remarked  that 
'Mr.  Agnew  has  clearly  left  the  Impres- 
sion that  regional  defense  arrangements 
may  expect  more  than  moral  support 
from  the  United  States." 

London's  Independent  Financial  Times 
judged  that  following  the  tour  "there  Is 
ample  evidence  that  America's  Far  East- 
em  allies  are  feeling  less  worried  about 
the  outcome  of  the  war  than  they  have 
done  for  months  If  not  years." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. If  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  39  minutes  pjii.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Friday.  January  30.  1970, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  29. 1970 : 

COCNCIL  ON  En VIBON MENTAL  QUALITT 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity— new  positions: 

Robert  Cahn.  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Gordon  J.  P    MacDonald.  of  California. 

Russell  E  Train,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Diplomatic  and  Poretgn  Sebvice 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion  In  the  Foreign  Service  to 
the  classes  Indicated : 

Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  1 : 

Harry  O.  Barnes,  Jr  .  of  Maryland. 

Adolph  Dubs,  of  nunols. 

John  I.  Oetz.  of  nilnola. 

William  C.  Hamilton,  of  Connecticut. 

Arthur  A.  Hartman.  of  New  Jersey. 

Cleo  A.  Noel.  Jr..  of  Missouri. 

Nonnand  W.  Redden,  of  New  York. 

John  Church  Renner,  of  Ohio. 

William  E.  Bchaufele.  Jr..  of  Ohio. 

Talcott  W.  Seelye.  of  Maryland. 

Dr.  WlUard  F.  Shadel.  Jr.,  of  Washington. 

William  Perry  Stedman.  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 


John  M.  Thomas,  of  Virginia. 
Terence  A.  Todman,  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  1  and  con- 
sular otficers  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
Hugh  Q.  Appling,  of  California, 
John  Campbell  Ausland,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Jame?  J  Blake,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Henry  C  Boudreau,  of  Maine, 
Thomas  D.  Bowie,  of  Virginia. 
Jonathan  Dean,  of  New  York. 
Jtemes  B.  Engle,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
John  W.  Fisher,  of  Montana. 
William  J.  Galloway,  of  Texas. 
George  R.  Jacobs,  of  Illinois. 
Walter  E.  Jenkins,  Jr.,  of  Texas. 
William  G.  Jcnes,  of  Maryland. 
David  Klein,  of  California. 
Irvln  S.  Llppe,  of  Michigan. 
Matthew  J.  Looram,  Jr..  of  New  York. 
Edward  E.  Masters,  of  Ohio. 
Edwiird  W.  Mulcahy,  of  Arizona. 
Bernard  Norwood,  of  Ne^^iersey. 
John  P.  Shaw,  of  Maryland. 
Lee  T.  Stull.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Miss  Jean  M.  Wllkowskl,  of  Florida. 
Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  2: 
Arthur  P.  Allen,  of  California. 
Miss  Leona  M.  Anderson,  of  Iowa. 
Robert  A  BUhton,  of  New  Jersey. 
Robert  T.  Burke,  of  New  York. 
Prank  C.  Carluccl,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Herman  J.  Cohen,  of  New  York. 
WUlls  B.  Collins,  Jr.,  of  Alabama. 
Victor  H.  Dlkeoe,  of  California. 
Morris  Draper,  of  California. 
WllUam  A.  Hayne.  of  California. 
Theodore  J.  C.  Heavner,  of  Virginia. 
Ruben  Kirk,  of  Michigan. 
John  L  Loughran.  of  Calif  ornla. 
John  B  McGrath,  of  Rhode  Island. 
Clarence  J.  Mcintosh,  of  Florida. 
Robert  Marden  Miller,  of  California. 
Jsmies  W.  Mlsslbeck,  of  New  York. 
Donald  R.  Norland,  of  Xowa. 
John  G  OUver.  of  Texas. 
Peter  J.  Peterson,  of  California. 
Francis  X.  Ready,  of  Massacbueetts. 
Joseph  A.  Tambone,  of  New  York. 
Jean  R.  Tartter,  of  Florida. 
Charles  P.  Torrey,  of  California. 
Foreign    Service    officers    of    class    3    and 
consular    officers    of    the    United    States    of 
America' 

Hari  id  .\':sley.  of  Texa.s. 
James  E.  Aklns.  of  Ohio. 
Nicholaa  O.  Andrews,  of  Maryland. 
Howard  J.  Ashford,  Jr.,  of  Kansas. 
William  J.  Bamsdale,  of  California. 

John  L.  Barrett,  of  Texas. 

Carl  E  Bartch,  of  Ohio. 

J<ihn  Q  Blodgett,  of  Rhode  Island. 

David  B.  Bolen,  of  Colorado. 

Phillip  B.  Dahl,  of  niinols. 

Elden  B.  £Irlckson,  of  Kansas. 

Hunter  L.  Estep.  of  Texa-s. 

John  M.  Parrlor,  of  Connecticut. 

Arva  C.  Floyd,  Jr.,  of  Georgia. 

Robert  T.  Hennemeyer,  of  Illinois. 

Edward  C.  Ingraham.  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

Daniel  J.  James,  of  Illinois. 

William  C.  Jones  m.  of  Texas. 

William  S.  Elrason,  of  Virginia. 

Ralph  E.  Llndstrom,  of  New  Jersey. 

Earl  H.  Lut>ensky,  of  California. 

Alan  W.  Lukens,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Philip  W.  Manhard,  of  Florida. 

Robert  J.  Martens,  of  Maryland. 

Dudley  W.  Miller,  of  Colorado. 

James  D.  Moffett.  of  Iowa. 

Leo  J.  Moser,  of  California. 

Robert  L.  Mott,  of  California. 

Robert  C.  Mudd.  of  Virginia. 

Harvey  F.  Nelson,  Jr.,  of  California. 

Harry  I.  Odell.  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Harry  M.  Pbelan,  Jr.,  of  Tenneaeee. 

Edward  P.  Prlnoe,  of  New  Hampshire. 

James  P.  Relph,  Jr.,  of  California. 

H.  Earle  Russell,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

Robert  K.  Sberwood.  of  Maryland. 

Robert  P.  Smltb,  of  Texas. 


C.  Melvln  Sonne,  Jr..  of  Pennsylvania. 
Heywood  H.  Stackhouse,  of  Florida. 
Thomas  C.  Stave,  of  Washington. 
David  B.  Tbomson,  of  California. 
M.  Gordon  Tiger,  of  Virginia. 
Frank  S.  Wile,  of  Maryland. 
Daniel  L.  Williamson,  Jr.,  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 
Wendell  W.  Woodbury,  of  Iowa. 
Foreign  Service  ofBcers  of  class  3 : 
Morton  I.  Abramowltz,  of  Massacbusetts. 
Madison  M.  Adams,  Jr.,  of  Florida. 
David  Anderson,  of  New  York. 
Alfonso  Arenales,  of  Texas. 
Diego  C.  Asencio,  of  New  Jersey. 
Peter  8.  Bridges,  of  Illinois. 
Everett  E.  Brlggs,  of  Maine. 
James  E,  Brlggs,  of  Maryland. 
Harry  A.  CahUl,  of  Virginia. 
Peter  D.  Constable,  of  New  York. 
James  P.  Parber,  of  Florida. 
John  A.  Perch,  of  Ohio. 
Robert  E.  Fritts,  of  nUnois. 
Rol>ert  H.  Frowlck,  of  Connecticut. 
Alan  A.  Gise,  of  Indiana. 
Harold  E.  Horan,  of  Texas. 
Hume  A.  Horan,  of  New  Jersey. 
Ernest  B.  Johnston,  Jr.,  of  Alabama. 
Miss  Helen  E.  Kavan.  of  Ohio. 
Lcwell  C.  Kilday,  of  Wisconsin. 
James  E.  Klley,  of  California. 
Stephen  J.  Ledogar,  of  Virginia. 
Nelson  C.  Ledsky,  of  Ohio. 
Herbert  Levin,  of  New  York. 
Glfford  D.  Malone,  of  West  Virginia. 
Charles  E.  Marthlnsen,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Richard  C.  Matheron.  of  California. 
Francis  Terry  McNamara,  of  Vermont. 
Hawthorne  Q.  Mills,  of  California, 
Jay  P.  Moffat,  of  New  Hampshire. 
John  C.  Monjo,  of  Connecticut. 
Richard  B.  Moon,  of  Connecticut. 
Robert  J.  Morris,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
Daniel  A.  O'Donohue,  of  Michigan. 
Ronald  D.  Palmer,  of  Michigan. 
Michael  B.  Peceri,  of  Florida. 
Ernest  H.  Preeg,  of  New  York. 
A.  Irwin  Bubensteln,  of  Florida. 
Carl  W.  Schmidt,  of  New  Jersey. 
Walter  John  Sllva,  of  Texas. 
Roger  A.  Sorenson,  of  Utah. 

Charles  R.  Stout,  of  California. 
Miss  Constance  V.  Stuck,  of  Arkansas. 
Herbert  D.  Swett,  of  California. 

George  H.  Tblgpen.  of  California. 

Donald  C.  Tice.  of  Kansas. 

Albert  N.  Williams,  of  Michigan. 

John  E.  Williams,  of  Florida. 

Larry  C.  Williamson,  of  California. 

Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  3  and  con- 
sular officers  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Martin  H.  Armstrong,  of  Washington. 

Eugene  H.  Bird,  of  Oregon. 

William  A.  Brown,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Ward  Lee  Cbristensen,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Theodore  B.  Dobbs,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  W.  Drexler,  of  Wisconsin. 

Harland  H.  Eastman,  of  Maine. 

Miss  Sharon  E.  EIrdkamp,  of  Nebraska. 

Arthur  W.  Peldman,  of  Washington. 

Robert  E.  Ferris,  of  Nevada. 

Mrs.  Shirley  M.  Fine,  of  Florida. 

Miss  Eleanor  Van  Trump  Glenn,  of  Georgia. 

John  W.  Gordhamer.  of  California. 

Alfred  Harding  IV,  of  New  York. 

Ashley  C.  Hewitt,  Jr.,  of  California. 

George  Borman  High,  of  Illinois. 

Shepard  C.  Lowman,   of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Herbert  S.  Malln,  of  Maryland. 

Francis  J.  McNeil  m,  of  Florida. 

PhiUp  C.  Narten,  of  Ohio. 

James  C.  Nelson,  of  Illinois. 

Harry  A.  Qulnn,  of  Calif  omla. 

Virgil  P.  Randolph  m,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  A.  Remole,  of  Minnesota. 

O.  Edward  Reynolds,  of  Maryland. 


Miss  Lillian  A.  Ross,  of  North  Carolina. 

Miss  Brynhlld  C.  Rowberg,  of  Virginia. 

William  W.   Sabbagh,  of   the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Melville  A.  Sanderson,  Jr.,  of  Florida. 

Robert  W.  Skiff,  of  Florida. 

Warren  E.  Slater,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Jack  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Jackson  L.  Smith,  of  Florida. 

John    Sylvester,    Jr.,    of    the    District    of 
Columbia. 

John  R.  Vought,  of  New  York. 

John  P.  Wentworth,  of  Washington. 

Richard  W.  White,  of  Maryland. 

Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  4 : 

Richard  W.  Aherne,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Carl  A.  Bastlani,  of  Pennsylvania. 

David  E.  BlltchU,  of  New  York. 

C.  Thomas  Bleha,  of  Michigan. 

John  A.  Boyle,  of  New  York. 

Werner  W.  Brandt,  of  New  York. 

George  E.  Brown,  of  Texas. 

Richard  C.  Brown,  of  New  Mexico. 

Ralph  H.  Cadeaux,  of  Florida. 

John  Franklin  Campbell,  of  California. 

Donald  D.  Casteel ,  of  Wyoming. 

Glenn  Richard  Cella,  of  New  York. 

Warren  Clark,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

Carl  John  Clement,  of  Minnesota. 

Harry  L.  Cobum,  of  New  York. 

Donald   I.    Colin,   of   Nevada. 

Michael  V.  Connors,  of  Washington. 

James  Ford  Cooper,  of  Michigan. 

Miss  S.  Marguerite  Cooper,  of  California. 

Anthony  S.  Dalslmer,  of  New  York. 

Richard  C.  Devlne,  of  Connecticut. 

Peter  Jon  de  Vos,  of  New  Mexico. 

WilUam  H.  Egdar.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Frederick  D.  Elfers,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

OlUe  B.  Ellison,  of  lUinois. 

David  A.  Engel,  of  New  Jersey. 

Otbo  Evans  Eskin,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Robert  E.  ESselle,  of  California. 

Guldo  C.  Fenzi,  of  California. 

Robert  M.  Fouch6,  of  South  Carolina. 

Miss  Alta  P.  Fowler,  of  Virginia. 

Jay  P.  Freres,  of  Illinois. 

Sidney  Frledland,  of  Wisconsin. 

Stephen  R.  Gibson,  of  Calif  omla. 

Plilllp  C.  Gill,  of  California. 

Harry  J.  Gllmore,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Terrence  G.  Grant,  of  Illinois. 

Allen  S   Greenberg,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

PhUip   J    Griffin,   of  the  DUtrtct  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Kurt  P.  Gross,  of  Virginia. 

William  H.  Gussman,  of  New  York. 

Donald  Keith   Guthrie,  of  New  Mexico. 

Donald  F.  Hart,  of  Virginia. 

Kenneth  Allen  Hartung,  of  New  York. 

Douglas  James  Harwood,  of  Connecticut. 

Donald  D,  Haught,  of  Virginia. 

Stephen  J.  Hayden,  of  Oregon. 

Peter  T.  Higgins,  of  California. 

Richard  Holbrooke,  of  New  York. 

Robert  W.  Holliday,  of  Texas. 

Sean  M.  Holly,  of  New  York. 

Robert  G.  Houdek,  of  Illinois. 

Richard  B.  Howard,  of  Florida. 

George    Merwln    Humphrey,    of    Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Arnold  M.  Isaacs,  of  Illinois. 

Miss  Harriet  W.  Isom,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Curtis  W.  Kamman,  of  Arizona. 

Jay  K.  Katzen,  of  New  York. 

Kenneth  C.  Keller,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

John  E.  Kelley,  of  Hawaii. 

Francis  M.  Klnnelly,  of  Maine. 

Eugene  Klebenov,  of  Massachusetts. 

Roland  Karl  Kuchel,  of  New  Jersey. 

Thor  H.  Kuniholm,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
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Deals  L.Aniti.  of  Ohio. 
Robert  E    Lamb,  of  Georgia 
David   F    Lambert^sn.   of   Kansas 
James  S    U^ndberg.  of  Wa&hln^ton. 
Perry   W    Under    ol   California. 
Walter  A    Lundy.  Jr  ,  of  Virginia. 
Robert  A   Martin,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Philip  R    M.iyMew.   .f   ihe  Dl.strlct   of  Co- 
lumbia 

Richard    L.    McCormaclt.   of   Florida 
Jack  \V    Mendelsohn,  of  lUlnoU 
James   M    MonUi-merv.  ot   New  Jersey 
Ber'-  C   Sloore.  of  Ohio. 
Ralph  R    Moore,  of  Missachusetts. 
Robert  B    Mojley.  of  New  Jersey. 
Mrs   Lill'.an  Peters  Mullin.  of  Illinois. 
George  Clav   Nettles,  of  Alabama. 
Dai.l   G    Newtcn.  cf  Massac  husetU. 
Thcn-.as  M    T    Nlles.  of  Kentucky 
Nuel  L    Pizdral,  of  California. 
Johr.  D    Perkina,  of  Indiana 
Mi-s  Emilv  Perreauir   of  Ulinois. 
Robert  P   PfelSer.  of  New  York 
Homer  R    Phelps.  Jr     of  New  York. 
Miss  Anne  Pmkney.  of  California. 
Robert  L    Pugh,  of  Washington 
J    Bravton  Redecker.  of  Connecticut. 
Revncid  A  Rlemer.  of  California 
Philip  J    Rizik.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

George   L    Rueckert.  of  Wisconsin. 
Ernest  C  Ruehle  of  Mlsscurl 
Charles  B    Salmon.  Jr.  of  New  York 
Cornelius   D    Scullv    III.   "f   Virginia. 
Raymond  W   Seefeldt.  of  Illinois 
Pierre  -Shostal.  of  New  York 
Richard    J    Smith,   of   Connecticut. 
Charles  Steedman.  of  Rhode  Island 
Robert  S   Steven,  of  Rhode  Island 
Paul    E    Storing,    of   New   York. 
Rosooe  S  Suddar.h.  of  Tennessee. 
Peter  Bird  Swlers.  of  New  York 
Charles  T  Sylvester,  of  Rhode  Island. 
Peter  TarnofT  of  New  York 
Carl  Taylor,  of  Vermont. 
Clvde  Donald  Tavlor  of  Maln^ 
Andrew  O  Thorns  Jr    of  Ne^.-  Jersey. 
William  Graham  Walker,  of  California. 
W  Robert  Warne  of  Cal'.rv.>rnla 
Miss  Wmifred  S    Weislogel,  of  New  Jersey 
Walter  Frederick  Wel.ss.  of  California 
Martin  A  Wenick.  of  New  Jer.sev 
James  O  Westmoreland,  of  Tennes.see 
Thomas  Edward  WiUianis.  of  Virginia 
Rcnald  E  Woods,  of  Michigan 
H  L  Dufour  Woolfley.  of  Louisiana. 
Roderick  M  Wright,  of  Callfcrnla 
Foreign  Service  otTicers  of  cla.ss  4  and  con- 
sular officers  of  the  United  States  cf  America- 
Richard  P  Bailor,  of  Delaware 
Frank  C  Bennett.  Jr    of  California 
Jere  Broh-Kahn.  of  Ohio 
MISS  C  Patricia  Junk,  of  Ohio 
Reese  .\  Lewis,  of  Callforn.a 
Foreign  Service  ofBcers  of  class  5 
Alvin  F  Adams.  Jr.  cf  New  York 
James  A  AlUtto.  of  CaUfomia. 
Michael  I   .\ustrlan.  of  New  York 
Richard  W   Baker  III.  of  New  Jersey. 
WiUiam  E  Barreda   of  Texas. 
MISS  Eli^abe'h  A  Bean,  of  Connecticut 
Joseph  F  Bccelia.  of  New  York 
Alan  H   Bergstrom.  of  Norh  Dakota. 
Roben  D  BlackwUl.  of  Nevada 
David  L  Blakemore.  of  New  York 
Robert  B  Bf>ettcher.  of  Texas 
Richard  W.  Bogosian.  of  Massachusetts. 
Miss  Janina  Bcnczek.  of  California 
William  J   BTjdreau.of  Mas.sachusetts. 
L  Paul  Bremer  III.  of  Connecticut. 
W.lUam  R   Bre-*'  '  f  New  York 
David  E  Bro-.vn  rf  Virginia 
G  Gardiner  Brown,  of  Ohio 
Robert  D  Brown,  of  Idaho 
Timothy  C   ProAm.  of  Nevada 
Mist.  Edi»h  Louise  Bruce,  of  Illinois. 
Edward  A   Casev  Jr    of  New  Jerser. 
Emil  Ca.stro,  of  New  York 
Her\ey  P.i.-ke  Clark  Jr  .  of  California. 


James  L  Clunan.  of  Connecticut. 

Wat  T  Cluverlus  IV'.  of  Illinois 

L  Selwyn  Coates.  of  Ohio 

Herbert  A  Cochran,  of  North  Carolina. 

La.-ry  Colbert,  of  Ohio 

Thomas  M  Coony.  of  Connecticut 

Donald  E  Craft>.  of  Ge^irgla 

Carl  C   Cundlt!.  of  Oklahom.i 

Carl  B  Cunningham,  ct  California. 

John  H  Currv.  of  Michigan 

Charles  L   Daris,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 

b!f.. 

Jame,-.  C   Dean,  cf  Illinois. 
T  .Mc.\dams  Deford.  of  Marvland 
V  Raymond  Dickev.  of  South  Dakota 
Jame:  P  Dodrt    ^f  Kei-:nckv 
Conrad  M  Drescher.  of  New  York. 
Edwiird  S  Dubel.  of  New  Jersey 
Michael  L  Durkee.  of  New  York 
Albert  E  Fairchild.  of  North  Carolina 
Dan  W   Flggin>    Tr  .  of  New  York 
John  D   Ftnney   Jr    of  Missi^uri 
Alan  H  Fl:»nlgan  of  Tennessee. 
Charles  W   Freeman    Jr    of  Mas.sachu8etts. 
Leon  S  Fvierth   of  New  York 
Frederick  H   Geriach.  of  Virginia 
John  A  Graham,  of  Washington 
Maurice  N   Gralnek.  of  Illinois 
Marvin  Groeneweg  ol  lowa 
Michael  J   Hablb  of  New  York. 
Francis  S  Hall,  of  New  York 
Scott  S   Hallford.  of  Tenne.ssee. 
Dennis  O   Har-er  of  New  Jersey. 
Frederick  H   Hassett.  of  Mi.ssourl. 
James  M   Hawle.-  III.  r-f  West  Virginia 
.\rthur   Houghton,  of   the   District   of  Co- 
lumbia 

Arthur  H  Hughes,  of  Nebra:.ka 
Donald  E   Huth.  of  California 
L&rs  H   Hvdle.  of  California 
Richard  L  Jackson,  of  Massachu.setts. 
r><  uald  L  Jameson,  of  California 
Larrv  Craig  Johnstone,  of  Washington. 
D  U)»er.  Jones,  of  Mlssi.^ippi 

M  Gordon  Jones,  of  California 

Philips  Kaplan,  cf  California 

Frank  P  KelU  .  of  New  Jersev 

Dennis  W  Keogh.  of  We.t  Virginia 

R'.bert  Allan  Kohn.  of  New  York 

John  C   Kornblum  of  ^Il^.^lgan 

Gilbert  D  Kullck.  of  California. 

James  W  Lamont.  of  Maryland 

Lawrence  B  Lesser,  of  New  York 

IraH   Lew   of  Missouri 

Miss  Bonnie  M  Lincoln  ol  Minnesota 

R.iymond  B  Lombardl.  of  Rhode  Island. 

Maj-k  Lore   j'.  New  Jersey 

O.tvid  W   Loving,  of  V.rginla. 

Lew.s  R   Macfsirlane.  of  Washington. 

Arturo  S  Maclas.  of  Wisconsin. 

Edward  M.  Malloy  of  New  York 

D.ivln  C   .McGaaey.  of  Michigan. 

Doyce  R   McNaughion.  of  Texas. 

Roger  B   .Merrick,  of  Colorado. 

Joseph  W   Movie,  of  Minnesota. 

Dennis  P  Murphy,  of  Washington 

Dennis  R.  Papendlck,  of  California 

.V.nn  P.irker.  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

David  D  P.ussa^e,  of  Colorado, 

John  H   Penfold.  of  Colorado. 

Chester  F  PoKey.  Jr  .  of  Illinois. 

Gei.e  R  Preston,  of  California. 

Robert  Maxwell  Prlngle.  of  Virginia. 

Mirk  S   Ka.Tiee.  of  New  York 

Dougl.^3  K  Ramsey,  of  Nevada 

Rindt  iph  Reed,  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

D"nis  R   Reg -.n,  of  New  York. 

Thomas  R  Reynders.  of  Maasachusetts. 

Floyd  A  Riges,  of  Virginia 
Erik  S  Bonhovde.  of  Montana 
Wllllan;  Frederick  R  >pe,  of  Ntw  York. 
Richard  J   Rosenberg,  of  Nebraska 
Tiieodor  Rumme.  of  Massachusetts 
William  E  Rver;    n,  of  Pennsylvania. 
M.M  Ruth  M  Schlmel,  of  New  York. 
C.  Michael  Schneider,  of  Ohio 
James  T  Schollaert.  of  Pennsylvania. 
William  F.  Schrage.  of  Illinois 
Rlch..rdE  Schwartz  of  Missouri. 


James  W.  Shlnn.  of  Maryland. 
Frtxaerick  Owen  Shoup.  of  California. 
Daniel  H  Simpson,  of  Ohio 
Robert  S  Simpscn.  of  California. 
Mtch.iel  M  Skol,  of  Illinois, 
Dane  P  Smith,  Jr  .  of  New  Mexico. 
Peter  G  Smith,  of  M.ohigan 
Denman  T  Snow  II.  of  Georgia 
D.ivid  A   S  lusa.of  Massacli'isetts 
Samuel  D  Sl.irrett  of  Indiana 
Steven  E  St'-lner  of  Pennsylvania 
B>ronR  Stephenson,  of  Kansas 
Mluhuel  D  Sternberg,  of  New  York. 
David  H  Swartz.  of  Illinois. 
W    Kenneth  Thompson,  of  the  Distrtct  or 
Columbia 

Ward  C    Thcmp^n.  of  New  Hampshire. 
Miss  Elizabeth  R    Thurst<:.n.  of  Indiana. 
James  E    Thyden.  of  California 
Thomas  F    flmberman.  of  Maryland. 
Jame^  C  Todd,  of  California. 
Peter  Tomsen,  of  Ohio. 
Kenneth  H  Torp.  of  Connecticut. 
Frank  Tximmlnla.  of  New  York. 
.Miss  Caroline  Marr  Turtle,  of  New  Jersey. 
Edmund  van  Gilder,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Anthony  H   Wallace,  of  New  York. 
Phillip  J  Walls,  of  Michigan 
Ralph  Claiborne  Walsh,  of  Texas 
John  Kendall  Ward,  of  Florida. 
Louis  B  Warren,  Jr  ,  of  New  Jersey. 
John  H   Will,  of  Texas, 
James  Alan  WllUam-s.  of  Virginia. 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  5  and  a  con- 
sul.ir  officer  of  the  United  Stales  ot  America: 
MLS.S  JuUeAnn  McGrath.  of   nUnols. 
Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  6: 
Paul  E  Barblan.  of  Wlaconsln. 
Rlch.ird  M  Bash,  of  Oklahoma 
Charles  R.  Bowers,  of  California. 
David  H   Bums,  of  Massachusetts. 
Timothy  Michael  Carney,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia, 

Robert  K  Carr.  of  California. 
Thom.is  H  Ca.-tcr.  of  Florida 
Gary  E  Chafln.  of  Texas. 
Lawrence  E  Christmas,  of  Texas. 
Victor  D  Comras.  of  Florida. 
Martin  W.  Cooper,  of  New  H.impshlre. 
J.imes  B   Corev.  of  Michigan 
John  B  Craig,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Richard  D  Cummins,  of  New  York. 
J.imes  F  Dobbins,  Jr  .  ol  Pennsylvania. 
Michael  W  Don  >.an   of  Indl.-^.na 
Robert  F   Dorr,  oi  California 
Stanley  T  Eacudero.  of  Florida. 
Robert  P  Gallagher,  of  Rhode  Island. 
Thom.i.^-  Humphrey  Oerth.  of  New  York. 
Ben   P  Harding,  oif  Alaska. 
Miss  Genta  A  Hawkins,  of  California. 
William  D  Heaney.  of  CaUfomia. 
Delmar  Karlen.  Jr  .  of  New  York. 
Douglas  R   Keene.  of  M.ii>.sachusetta. 
.\llen  L  KeiEwetter,  of  Kansas. 
Edward  Gibson  Lanpher.  of  Virginia 
Lame  D  Loehr.  of  California. 
Stevenson  Mcllvalne.  of  Virginia. 
Robert  C    Myers,  of  Virginia. 
Harold  T  Nelson.  Jr..  of  Nebraska. 
Jerome  C   Ogclen.  of  New  York. 
Miss  Shirley  E.  Otis,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Wesley  H.  Parsons,  of  Arizona. 
James  J.  Reld.  of  Texas 
Algirdas  J.  Rlmas.  of  Virginia. 
Dermis  .\  Ssndberg.  of  Minnesota. 
Miss  Ernestine  H  Sherman,  of  Oregon. 
Klrbv  L   Smith,  of  Florida. 
Miss  Marsha  D.  Smith,  of  Maryland. 
Kenneth  A  Stainmerman.  of  Kentucky. 
Luis  G,  Stelzner.of  California 
Donald  J,  Sutter,  of  New  Jersey. 
J.  Richard  rh'irman.  cf  Kentucky. 
Miss  Rosa  Lee  Unger.  of  Ohio. 
M1S.S  Dena-Kav  E.  Wade,  of  Virginia. 
David  M.  Walker,  of  California 
Richard  LaVeme  Williamson,  Jr.,  of  Cali- 
fornia 

Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  6  and  a  con- 
sular officer  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
J.  Guy  Gwynne,  of  Arkansas. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

//  you  believe  in  goodness,  if  you  value 
the  approval  of  God.  fix  your  mind  on 
the  things  irhich  are  holy  and  right  and 
pure  and  beautiful  and  good. — Philip- 
pians  4:  8  (Phillips). 

Our  Father  God,  who  hast  taught  us 
that  only  the  pure  in  heart  can  see  Thee, 
cleanse  our  hearts  of  all  impiu-ity,  all 
Impenitence,  and  all  impatience.  Give  to 
us  such  a  love  for  that  which  is  good  and 
true  and  beautiful  that  we  may  be  made 
stronp  in  temptation  and  give  strength 
to  those  who  are  tempt  'd  as  we  are. 

Let  not  our  strength  fail,  our  steps  fal- 
ter, or  our  spirits  faint  as  we  labor  for 
the  good  of  our  beloved  America. 

This  day,  and  every  day,  may  we  place 
our  hands  in  Thine,  look  up  to  Thee,  and 
face  the  hours  with  faith  and  fortitude 
knowincr  Thou  art  with  us  and  we- are 
with  Thee  as  we  endeavor  to  lead  our 
pecple  in  the  ways  of  justice  and  the  na- 
tions in  the  jjaths  of  peace 

We  pray  in  the  spirit  of  Him  whose 
life  is  the  light  of  men.  Amen. 


the  vast  majority  of  people  in  Florida  of 
all  races,  colors,  and  creeds.  We  will  obey 
the  law.  We  believe  in  the  rule  of  law. 
We  ask  only  that  it  be  applied  fairly  to 
us  and  to  all  Americans. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  ot  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   SENATE 

A  :ne.s.sage  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
followins?  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  3246.  An  act  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  safety  by  amending  the  narcotic,  de- 
pressant, stimulant,  and  hallucinogenic 
drug  laws,  and  for  other  purposes. 


REQUEST  FOR  SUPREME  COURT  TO 
REVIEW  ITS  ORDER  TO  CHANGE 
THE  FLORIDA  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

.Mr.  FREY  ashed  and  was  given  per- 
mi.s^ion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  t 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
lontiest  telefi;ram  in  the  world,  over  2,860 
feet  lont?,  containing  350,000  words  and 
more  than  56,000  signatures,  is  being  de- 
livered to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  This 
telegram,  started  by  State  Senator  Tom 
Slade.  of  Duval  County,  Fla.,  respectfully 
requests  the  Supreme  Court  to  review 
Its  order  requiring,  in  essence,  the  Florida 
school  system  to  completely  change  its 
operation  on  February  1. 

The  issue  in  Florida  is  not  one  of  segre- 
gation. Most  of  the  Florida  counties  have 
achieved  integration  and  have  orderly 
plans  to  finish  within  the  near  future. 
Rather,  the  issue  is  arbitrary  court  or- 
dei.s  requiring  unrealistic  changes  that 
we  are  unable  to  carrj-  out,  orders  made 
without  regard  to  the  needs  of  ?ducation 
and  most  importantly,  without  regard  to 
the  problems  of  students. 

The  telegram  represents  the  views  of 


REQUEST  FOR  PRESIDENT  TO  VETO 
FOREIGN  AID  APPROPRIATION 
BILL 

fMr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.^ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing I  sent  the  following  telegram  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Good  start  made  yesterday  in  the  war  on 
deficit  spending  and  Inflation.  Consistency 
and  financial  crisis  now  calls  for  veto  of  $1.8 
bUllon  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill.  There 
are  more  than  ample  funds  in  pipeline.  Veto 
of  this  bill  would  have  overwhelming  sup- 
port of  American  pecple  and  would  easily  be 
sustained  m  House  of  RepresentBtives.  It 
will  be  most  difficult  for  you  to  Justify  cuts 
In  domestic  spending,  including  new  con- 
struction, and  approve  an  increase  over  last 
year  in  the  foreign  handout  program.  More- 
over in  your  state  of  the  Union  message  last 
week  you  stated  that:  "We  shall  reduce  our 
Involvement  and  our  presence  in  other  na- 
tions' afalrs." 

H.  R.  Gross. 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Staggers,  Jarman,  Rogers  of  Florida, 
Satterfield,  Kyros,  Preyer  of  North 
Carolina,  Springer,  Nelsen,  Carter, 
Skubitz,  and  Hastings. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  2809,  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 
GRANTS  TO  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  'S.  2809)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  so 
as  to  extend  for  an  additional  period  the 
authority  to  make  formula  grants  to 
schools  of  public  health,  pro.iect  grants 
for  graduate  training  in  public  health, 
and  traineeships  for  professional  public 
health  personnel,  with  a  House  amend- 
ment thereto,  insist  on  the  House  amend- 
ment, and  agree  to  the  conference  re- 
quested by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees,  Messrs. 
Staggers,  Jarman,  Rogers  of  Florida, 
Satterfield,  Springer,  Nelsen,  and 
Carter. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  2523,  COMMUNITY  MENTAL 
HEALTH  CENTERS  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1969 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Spe.iker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  2523)  to 
amend  the  Community  Health  Centers 
Act  to  extend  and  improve  the  program 
of  assistance  under  that  act  for  Com- 
mimlty  Health  Centers  and  facilities  for 
the  treatment  of  alcohohcs  and  nar- 
cotic addicts,  to  establish  programs  for 
mental  health  of  children,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  a  House  amendment 
thereto,  insist  on  the  House  amendment, 
and  agree  to  the  conference  requested  by 
the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Staggers.  Jarman,  Rogers  of  Florida, 
Satterfield.  Springer,  Nelsen.  and 
Carter. 

APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  6543,  PUBLIC  HEALTH  CIGA- 
RETTE SMOBZING  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  <H.R.  6543)  to 
extend  public  health  protection  with  re- 
spect to  cigarette  smoking  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  request  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


APPOINTMENT    OF    CONFEREES    ON 
H.R.       14733— MIGRANT       HEALTH 

SERVICES 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  14733)  to 
amend  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  to 
extend  the  program  of  assistance  for 
health  services  for  domestic  migrant 
agricultural  workers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Staggers.    Jarman,    Rogers    of    Florida. 

S.ATTERFIELD.        SPRINGER,        NELSEN,        £Uld 

Carter. 


PERSONAL  ANNOL'NCEMENT 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  nec- 
essarily absent  from  the  Chamber  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week  when  the  foreign 
aid  conference  report  was  brought  up. 
Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have  voted 
"nay."  -^^ 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
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The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  faUed  to  arvswcr  to 
their  names: 

I  Roll   No.   81 


Adams 
Anderson.  Ill 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Baring 
Berry 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
B.>w 

Brademas 
Brown.  Calif 
BrovhUl.  N  C 
Burke  na 
Bi:<ti 
Celler 
Clark 
Clausen. 

Don  H 
Clay 
Con  re 
Conyers 
Corman 
CoughUn 
Cramer 
Ojnnlngham 
Davis.  Oa 
Dawson 
Der.nls 
Dert 
Dl.nrs 
Eckbardt 
Each 


Evans.  Culo. 

Fvln.s  Tenn 

Flnd.er 

Freliai;huysex; 

Ful:on.  Tenn 

Oiillanher 

Gray 

Haley 

Hanser..  Idaho 

Haisen    Wash 

Ha'h.i»ay 

Hiiwklns 

Hays 

H*ber. 

H-ckler  Mass 

Howard 

Jacr  bs 

Kar.h 

Klrwau 

Kluczynskl 

Kuyke.idall 

Lei:«'tt 

Lipscomb 

Uoyd 

Lonii  La 

Lu;an 

Lukep.s 

McCloakey 

McMillan 

Man<h 

Martin 

Mavne 

Mills 


Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Monaini. 

M-jorhead 

Mortou 

Moss 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Ot'.lUfier 

Pxlell 

p,  U'  .ck 

Powell 

Pucluskl 

lUrlck 

Beld   N  Y 

River* 

Rorney.  N  Y 

Rostenkowskl 

Scheuer 

Sebelius 

Sh  river 

Skubltz 

Smith.  N  Y 

Stokes 

Strat'.on 

Tan 

Teai?ue.  Calif 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Van  Deerllii 

Watson 

Wlr-n 

Wolff 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  335 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  W.  C. 
■BILL"  LANTAFF 

(Mr.  FASCELL  sisked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PASCEHX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
to  have  to  make  the  announcement  that 
a  former  colleague  of  ours,  with  whom 
many  of  us  have  worked,  who  was  my 
Immediate  predecessor  in  the  Congress, 
today  passed  away,  the  Honorable  W.  C. 
"Bill"  Lantaff. 

I  just  wanted  to  notify  those  friends 
who  are  here  that  we  In  the  Florida 
delegation  on  Monday  will  seek  some 
time  to  make  appropriate  remarks. 


TO  WELCOME  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OLYMPIC  DEI-EGATIONS 
AUTHORIZED  BY  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL OLYMPIC  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimoiis  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution 1 8  J.  lies  131)  to  welcome  to  the 
United  Stares  Olympic  delegations  au- 
thorized by  the  International  Olympic 
Committee. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  a.s  I  understand  it, 
this  is  a  joint  resolution  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  other  body  last  November 

Mr  FASCEXL.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect 

Mr   GROSS   To  extend  an  invitation 


U>  the  Internatonal  Olympics  Commit- 
tee to  invite  the  winter  Olympics  to  Colo- 
rado— Denver,  to  be  spec flc— and  the 
summer  Olympics  to  Los  Angeles  m  Cali- 
fornia. 

In  the  Foreign  AfTairs  Committee  this 
morning  I  opposed  the  parsing  out  of 
this  legislation,  not  because  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  extension  of  an  in\itation  to 
bring  the  Olympics  to  this  country  but 
because  of  the  precipitate  manner  in 
which  this  legislation  is  being  brought  to 
the  floor  of  the  House 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  lem»lation 
which  was  enacted  about  1959  with  ic- 
spect  to  Squaw  Valley  and  the  winter 
Olympics  in  California  that  lolluwed.  At 
the  time  that  inviUtion  wa^  extended,  as 
I  remember  ilie  record,  we  were  told  that 
bringing  the  winter  Olympics  to  Cali- 
fornia would  not  L-ost  the  U  S  Treasury 
any  money.  I  will  say  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  we  wound  up  with  a  cost 
of  several  million  dollars 

I  am  not  going  to  oppose  this  joint 
resolution,  but  I  wish  to  say  that  thus 
IS  probably  opening  the  door  to  another 
multimillion-dollar  expenditure.  I  re- 
gret that  there  was  not  more  time.  I  do 
not  find  a  copy  of  the  joint  resolution  or 
report  at  the  desk  on  Uie  floor.  I  am 
sorry  there  was  not  more  consideration 
given  to  the  implications  of  this,  par- 
ticularly as  to  who  IS  going  to  deter- 
mine what  nauons  will  be  allowed  to 
participate  in  the  summer  and  winter 
Olympics  In  1959  we  had  a  situation 
wherem  the  international  committee 
tried  to  outlaw  parUcipatiun  by  the  Ri  - 
public  of  China,  in  other  words,  by  Na- 
tionalist China.  This  resolution  appar- 
ently vests  completely  the  right  as  to 
who  may  or  may  not  participate  in  the 
mtemaiional  committee,  as  I  recall  from 
a  hasty  reading  of  it  late  yesterday.  I 
greatly  regret  that  this  joint  resolution 
is  being  called  up  after  having  laid  dor- 
mant smce  last  November  and  is  being 
passed  under  these  circumstances  today. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection 

The  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Florida? 
Tliere  was  no  objection 
The  Clerk  read  tlie  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

SJ    Res    131 
Whereas,  the  city  of  Loe  Angeles  has  been 
duly  authorized  to  seek  the  Summer  Olympic 
Games  of  1976.  iind 

Whereas,  the  city  of  Denver  has  be«n  duly 
lU'.hortzed  to  seek  the  Winter  Olympic  Games 
of  1976:  and 

Whereas,  these  gumes  will  aflfurd  an  opF>or- 
tunlty  of  bringing  together  young  men  and 
women  representing  more  than  seventy 
nations,  of  many  races,  creeds,  and  stations 
m  life  and  possessing  various  habit*  and  cus- 
to-Tis,  all  bound  by  the  universal  appeal  of 
friendly  athletic  competition,  governed  by 
rules  of  sportsmanship  and  dedicated  to  the 
principle  that  the  Important  thing  is  for  each 
and  even'  participant  to  do  his  very  best  to 
win  In  a  manner  that  will  reflect  credit  upon 
himself  or  herself,  and  the  country  repre- 
sented: and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  world  in  these 
trying  times  require  above  all  else  occasions 
for  friendship  and  understanding,  and  among 
the  most  telling  things  which  influence  peo- 
ple of  other  countries  are  the  acts  of  indi- 
viduals and  not  those  of  governments,  and 


Whereas,  experiences  aflorded  by  the 
Olympic  g.^mes  m.^ke  a  unique  con'ributlon 
to  common  understanding  and  mutual 
respect  .imong  all  peop'es    -.nd 

WherpRs.  previous  Olympic  games  have 
proved  that  competitors  and  spectators  alike 
have  been  Imbued  with  Ideals  of  friendship, 
chivalry,  and  comradeship  and  impressed 
with  tlie  fact  that  accomplishment  is  reward 
In  itseU.  .<nd 

Whereas,  this  niilon  wishes  to  express  its 
desire  that  hU  men  and  women  on  Olvmplc 
delegattuns  frjm  every  country  throughout 
the  world  are  welcome  to  tlie  United  States 
of  America  for  these  Olympic  game>.   and 

Whereas,  this  n.ilun  wishes  to  m  ike  the 
arrivals  md  departures  of  t!1  concerned  as 
convenient  and  expeditious  as  possible: 

Now.  Therefore  be  It 

Rfsolved  bv  "i^  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentat.ies  of  the  United  Stafes  of  America 
III  Congrf  s^-  a.^te"ibled.  That,  the  President  of 
the  United  Sta'es  Is  authorized  and  requested 
to  l.'suc  a  proclamation  welcoming  .ill  Olym- 
pic delegations  from  throughout  the  world 
authorized  by  the  Internationa!  Olympic 
Committee  and  asking  them  to  come  and 
actively  participate  In  the  197fi  Olympic 
games,  if  they  are  to  be  lield  in  the  cities  of 
Ias  Angeles  and  Denver  and  to  pledge  to  all 
nations  and  authorized  Olympic  delegations 
that  the  United  States  will  provide  appropri- 
ate entry  procedures  assuring  convenient 
arrivals  and  departures. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

IS  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  AS- 
SOCIATION ENTITLED  TO  TAX 
EXEMPTION? 

I  Mr.  GUBSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks ' 

Mr  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing at  7  oclock  I  heard  a  very  startling 
radio  newscast  and  accordingly  called 
the  network  news  desk  of  WRC  to  ask 
for  a  quotation  from  that  newscast.  It 
pertained  to  the  attempted  veto  override 
of  yesterday  I  quote  what  WRC  had  to 
say. 

George  Fisher  of  Des  Mclnes.  Iowa.  Presi- 
dent of  the  NEA.  said  ' We  want  to  beat  five 
or  ten  Congressmen  who  switched  their 
votes  and  upheld  the  veto  '  Fisher  said  the 
NEA  would  put  the  fear  of  God  in  politicians 
all  over  the  country 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  the  proud  holder 
of  a  valid  general  secondary  teaching 
credential  in  the  State  of  California.  I 
am  proud  of  my  profession,  and  I  am 
sorry  that  Mr.  Fisher  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  as  a  professional 
man.  has  stooped  to  the  indignity  of 
blackjack  politics. 

Eighteen  years  ago.  when  I  came  to 
this  body,  we  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  be- 
ing able  to  consider  what  we  honestly 
felt  was  good  for  the  coimtry.  Today  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  public  policy  is 
made  as  a  result  of  a  coalition  of  pres- 
sures. I  do  not  think  this  is  good  lor  the 
country 

We  have  one  weapon  to  figlit  back 
with,  and  that  is  tax  exemption.  A  few 
yearo  ago  the  Sierra  Club  in  my  State 
made  its  views  known  regarding  cer- 
tain measures  before  this  Congress,  and 
the  Internal  Re\enue  Service  withdrew 
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the  organization's  tax  exemption.  I 
respectfully  suggest  now  that  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  should  do  its 
duty  in  this  instance  and  investigate 
what  Mr.  Fisher  had  to  say,  the  opera- 
tions of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, and  determine  whether  they  are 
entitled  to  continued  tax  exemption. 


NATIONAL   BLOOD   DONOR   MONTH 

(Mr.  CARTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  la  Na- 
tional Blood  Donor  Month.  Tomorrow 
those  of  us  who  are  physically  able  are 
Invited  to  give  blood  to  the  American 
Red  Cross  at  the  first  aid  room  of  the 
Raybum  Building  starting  at  9:30  am. 

I  am  asking  those  of  you  who  are  able 
to  participate.  A  gift  of  blood  may  save 
a  life. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
vote  No.  5  on  Tuesday,  concerning  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  H.R.  860,  authorizing  em- 
ployer contributions  for  Joint  industry 
promotion  of  products,  I  was  away  from 
the  Capitol  on  oflaclal  committee  biasi- 
ness.  Had  I  been  present  and  voting,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 


DEFENSE   PACXUTIES   AND   INDUS- 
TRIAL SECURITY  ACT  OP  1970 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  792  and  ask  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rks.  792 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shaU  be  In  order  to  move  tbat 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  Tor  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJt. 
14864)  to  amend  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1960  to  authorize  the  Federal  Oovemment 
to  Institute  measures  for  the  protection  of 
defense  production  and  of  classlfled  Infor- 
mation released  to  mdustry  against  acta  of 
subversion,  and  for  other  purposes.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exoeed 
two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  oon- 
trolled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Security,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-nUnute  rule.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  blU  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  hill  and  amendments  there- 
to to  final  passage  without  mterrenmg  mo- 
tion except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  usual  30  minutes  to  the  minority,  the 
very  able  said  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Qthllen),  and 
pending  that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 

1  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  reading  of  the  res- 
olution indicates,  this  Is  an  open  rule  with 

2  hours  of  general  debate  on  the  bill  H.R. 
14864  with  reference  to  an  amendment  to 


the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  to  au- 
thorize the  Federal  Oovemment  to  Insti- 
tute measures  for  the  protection  of  de- 
fense production  and  classified  Informa- 
tion released  to  industry  against  acts  of 
subversion,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Internal  Security  by 
the  able  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 

ICHORD). 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  that  connection  I 
should  like  to  pay  my  personal  respects 
to  that  committee  and  pcurUcularly  to  the 
very  able  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
IcHORD)  who  is  in  my  Judgment  doing  an 
excellent  Job  in  the  conduct  of  this 
committee. 

This  committee  has  in  the  past,  of 
course,  had  a  rather  controversial  exist- 
ence and  I  tmderstand  there  is  still  some 
controversy  about  even  this  bill,  which 
of  course  I  favor. 

In  brief,  the  bill  would  provide  neces- 
sary legislation  for  the  maintensmce  of 
three  basic  national  security  programs 
relating,  first,  to  the  protection  of  indus- 
trial facilities  and  production  essential 
to  the  defense  of  the  United  States;  sec- 
ond, to  the  protection  of  classified  infor- 
mation released  to  contractors:  and 
third,  to  the  safeguarding  of  vessels  and 
waterfront  facilities. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  President 
to  institute  a  personnel  security  screen- 
ing program  to  determine  eligibility  of 
individuals  for  access  to,  or  control  of, 
sensitive  positions,  places,  or  areas  of 
employment  in  designated  defense  facili- 
ties, as  defined,  for  the  safeguarding  of 
such  facilities  against  sabotage,  espio- 
nage, or  acts  of  subversion. 

It  gives  express  congressional  sanction 
for  the  Institution  of  measures  and  regu- 
lations to  safeguard  classlfled  informa- 
tion released  to  contractors  against  im- 
authorized  disclosure. 

It  amends  the  Magnuson  Act  to  give 
express  congressional  authority  for  the 
institution  of  a  personnel  security 
screening  program  for  the  safeguarding 
of  veaeeis,  harbors,  ports,  and  waterfront 
facilities. 

The  legislation  establishes  procedures 
for  the  administration  of  the  foregoing 
programs  by  authorizing  specific  investi- 
gation, hearing,  and  review  procedures, 
together  with  authority  for  the  issuance 
of  compulsory  process  for  attendance 
of  witnesses  and  production  of  evidence, 
the  granting  of  immunity  for  compelled 
testimony,  penal  sanctions  for  violation 
of  area  restraints,  the  regulation  of  Ju- 
risdiction of  courts,  and  authority  for 
reimbursement  to  persons  under  certain 
circumstances  for  loss  of  earnings. 

It  authorizes  the  President  to  develop 
a  voluntary  program  In  cooperation  with 
business  and  labor  to  protect  facilities 
of  Importance  to  defense  mobilization 
against  destructive  acts  and  omissions, 
including  the  development  of  standards 
of  security  for  such  facilities;  coopera- 
tive action  in  consultation  with  indus- 
try, labor  organizations,  State  agencies, 
trade  and  professional  security  associa- 
tions; the  institution  of  training  and  ed- 
ucational programs;  the  furnishing  of 
advice  and  assistance  to  the  manage- 
ment of  such  facilities;  and  the  dissemi- 
nation of  apprt^rlate  Intelligence  infor- 


mation to  representatives  of  management 
and  labor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  this  country  have  been  so  occupied 
with  controversial  domestic  Issues  in  re- 
cent years  that  there  seems  to  be  a  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  our  people  to 
lose  the  sense  of  awareness  which  pre- 
vailed heretofore  of  the  danger  of  com- 
munism. I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible that  the  Commtmists  themselves 
are  responsible  for  this  fact.  The  people 
of  this  country  should  not  permit  this 
situation  to  exist.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  the  present  Communist  leaders 
still  adhere  to  the  hardline  of  Lenin  and 
Stalin.  In  fact,  if  I  read  correctiy  about 
what  Is  going  on  in  that  country,  it  is 
evident  that  the  hardliners  are  back  in 
power  and  their  goal  still  continues  to 
be  the  destruction  of  governments  of  free 
men  and  a  world  dominated  by  the  Com- 
munists. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  price  ol 
freedom  is  still  eternal  vigilance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  controversy 
about  the  rule,  and  therefore  I  shall  not 
go  into  any  discussion  on  either  the  rule 
or  the  bill,  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time  and  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  and  the  overwhelming  passage 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

(Mr.  QUILLEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extrsmeous  material.) 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  3^eld 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  consiune 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJR.  792  msJces  in  order 
for  consideration  HJl.  14864  under  an 
open  rule  with  2  hours  of  general  debate. 
The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  CoLMXR)  has  ably  pointed 
out  the  provisions  of  this  measure. 

For  many  months  now  I  have  visual- 
ized and  worked  hard  to  gain  this  op- 
portunity— that  Is.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  speak 
in  behalf  of  a  bill  which  I  feel,  if  enacted 
into  law,  will  be  a  giant  step  toward 
thwarting  efforts  of  Communist  elements 
in  this  country  to  overthrow  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

As  many  of  you  know,  I  have  long  been 
a  supporter  of  legislation  designed  to 
protect  our  Nation's  defense  facilities 
from  infiltration  by  subversive  forces. 
I  have  attempted  to  secure  passage  of 
this  measure  through  many  channels. 

Thus,  it  is  indeed  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  HJl.  14864,  the 
Defense  Facilities  and  Industrial  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1970. 

I  feel  entirely  confident  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security,  of  which 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  the  Hon- 
orable Richard  Ichord  is  chairman,  has 
reported  for  passage  a  bill  which  will 
stand  on  four  legs  legally  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  the  steps  necessary  for  clos- 
ing the  doors  of  our  defense  facilities  to 
those  who  would  advocate  and  attenpt 
to  overthrow  our  Government  or  xmder- 
mine  our  national  security.  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bill  with  the  gentieman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord)  and  others. 

I  have  perhaps,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
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ticular  interest  m  the  security  of  our 
defei-L-e  facilities.  Jince  a  -spy  stoiT  of 
interna uonal  intereati  and  rei_ercuss;cni> 
came  out  "f  a  defease  plant  v.\  my  own 
hometown  of  Kingspcrt.  Tenn 

According  to  the  known  facti  as  re- 
vealed in  1950.  plea.se  let  me  give  you  a 
thumbnail  history  of  this  bizzare  spy 
case  I  will  submit  for  tlie  Record  an 
article  from  the  US  News  L  World  Re- 
port for  November  24.  1950.  and  news 
stones  fr  )m  the  King-port  Times-News 
to  follow  my  remarks. 

During  World  War  II  Alfred  Dean 
Slack,  an  employee  of  Eastman  Kodak 
Co  laboratories,  was  triaisferred  to  Hoi- 
sion  Ordnance  Works,  an  Ea.stman  sub- 
s:d;arv  in  Kingspoit  A  new.  ,>uperptwer- 
ful  explosive  was  to  be  developed  there 
Slack  became  a  department  super,  user 
with  access  to  information  about  the  de- 
velopment of  this  explosive 

While  With  Eastman  :n  Rochester. 
Slack  had  met  and  becon.e  fnetids  with 
a  Russian  agent  and  had  turned  over 
much  inlormaf.on  concerning  chemical 
d-veiopment  to  the  aifiit  in  the  interen 
of  helping  the  People's  Repubhc"  and 
picking  up  .some  extra  money  Not  a 
n-.omV)€r  of  the  Communist  Party  itself. 
Slack  justified  his  treachery  by  tellln? 
himself  that  Rus.si;\  wa.'^  ra  peace  with 
the  United  rflates  and  that  the  informa- 
tion he  was  selling  at  S200  a  report  was 
of  an  industrial  nature  and  was  not  in- 
volved  Aith  weapons 

When  he  wa.s  transferred  to  Kingspcrt. 
hwwever,  the  situation  changed  The  in- 
formation he  had  acc^'ss  to  had  become 
ac-ordmg  to  published  report.-,  oi  more 
unportance — he  was  a  principal  :n  the 
developm.ent  of  a  new  explosive  said  to 
be  >econd  in  pcver  only  to  the  atom 
b<>mb. 

Slack's  original  contact  had  b<^n  re- 
placed by  a  man  named  Harry  Gold  who 
w  iuld  not  rest  until  he  had  tliat  infor- 
mation One  day.  Slack  brought  a  sam- 
ple of  the  explosive  out  of  the  plant  and 
gave  It.  alontr  with  a  .sketch  of  the  manu- 
facturing technique,  to  Gold  Tl.c 
"  secret  ■  was  soon  on  its  way  to  Ru.ssia 

That  was  in  1943  Slack  was  arrested 
In  1950  and  sentenced  to  15  v^^ars  in 
prison  Gold  was  sentenced  to  30  years, 
tu'.  v^as  released  in  1966 

I  will  not  atr^mpt  to  give  you  e\ery 
detail  of  the  bill  because  I  know  this 
task  will  be  ably  handled  by  the  aentle- 
maxi   from  Missouri     Ntr    Icho'^d* 

H  R.  14864  would  vitalize,  strengthen 
and  improve  three  basic  and  necessary 
national  .security  pro«rams  for  the  pur- 
pose of  safejfuarding.  first.  >elect^  in- 
dustrial facilities  essenUal  to  the  defense 
of  the  Nation  against  espionage,  sabotage 
and  act5  of  subversion;  second,  classi- 
fied information  released  to  contractors: 
and.  third,  vessels  and  waterfront  facil- 
ities 

In  some  form,  prosrrams  to  accomplish 
each  of  these  objectives  have  been  ad- 
ministered by  the  executive  0\er  the 
years,  these  programs  have  undoubtedly 
made  a  substantial  contribution  to  our 
Nation's  secunty  in  this  troubled  world. 
However,  the  principal  statutory  basis 
for  the  first  and  third  pro-ams  were 
recently  struck  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  unportant  deficiencies  have 


appeared  in  tlie  administration  of  the 
second  program  whicJi  only  the  Congress 
can  remedy.  The  bill  will  provide  an  ex- 
plicit legislaUve  base  for  the  restoration 
and  mainU-nance  of  Uie  foregoing  pro- 
grams 

The  principal  legislative  base  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  industrial  defense 
facihties  program  was  section  5  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of  1950 
Under  that  section  of  the  act.  members 
of  Conmiunist-action  organizations  were 
prohibited  from  employment  in  certain 
facilities  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Def?.ise  as  defense  facilities  "  However, 
on  December  11.  1967.  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Umted  States  voided  that 
section  of  the  act  m  the  case  of  VS.  v 
Robel  i389  US  258'  on  the  ground  of 
•  overbreadth  "  The  program  was  thus 
struck  down 

Tlie  bill  would  replace  the  former 
program  by  authorizing  the  irustitution 
of  a  personnel  .screening  program  for 
determining  access  u^  s^•n.^ltlve  positions 
or  areas  of  employment  within  selected 
facihues  which  the  Secretary  of  Defcn.se 
may  designate  oursuant  to  the  standards 
.set  forth  in  the  bill.  Indeed,  we  beUovr 
chat  this  program  will  operate  more 
effectively  than  that  formerly  main- 
tained under  section  5,  and  will  provide 
that  degree  of  flexibility  for  f>erfornunk; 
with  due  regard  for  the  rwhts  of  individ- 
uals, that  difncult  and  subtle  tpsk  of 
excluding  those  persons  from,  access  to 
defense  facilities  who  would  use  their 
positions  to  dLsnipt  the  Nation's  defense 
production 

The  program  relating  to  the  security 
of  vessels  and  waterfront  facilities  was 
mamtained  under  the  Magnuson  .\ct  of 
1950.  which  had  it.s  beginning  m  the 
Kore\n  war  Under  this  act.  the  Presi- 
dent was  authorized  to  issue  rulfs  and 
regulations  to  safeguard  vessels  and 
waterfront  facilities  of  the  United  Star-e<^ 
when  he  determined  that  the  security 
of  the  United  States  wius  endangered  by 
subversive  activitips  Pursuant  to  this 
authority,  the  President  nn  October  20. 
1950.  issued  Executive  Order  10173  by 
which  he  initiated  a  program  addres.<ed 
to  the  physical  security  of  such  facilities 
and  authonzed  a  personnel  .screening 
program,  with  respect  to  personnel. 

This  program.  Initiated  by  President 
Truman,  was  maintained  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  four  successive  PreMdents 
until  January  16.  1968  On  that  date,  the 
Supreme  Court  struck  down  the  person- 
nel security  screening  program  It  did  so 
in  the  ca.se  of  Schneider  v  Commandant . 
US  Coast  Guard  ^390  US  17).  on  tlie 
ground  that  this  program  was  not  ex- 
pressly or  impliedly  authorized  by  the 
Congress.  The  bill  would  remedy  this  re- 
sult bv  an  amendment  to  the  MagniLson 
Act  which  would  expressly  authorize  the 
President  to  maintain  and  restore  the 
program 

On  the  other  hand,  the  industrial  se- 
curitv  program  for  the  protection  of 
classified  information  against  unauthor- 
ized disclosure  has  had  no  express  legis- 
laUve  base  The  current  program  has 
been  maintained  pursuant  to  E^xecutive 
Order  10865.  Issued  in  1960  by  President 
Eisenhower,  following  a  1959  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Greene 


V.  Af c£/roy  ' 360  US.  474 • ,  which  struck 
down  certain  proceduies  applied  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  allegedly  without 
Presidential  or  congressional  authoriza- 
tion. 

However,  present  procedures  suffer 
from  several  pressing  deficiencies  which 
are  clearly  beyond  the  authority  of  the 
President,  acting  alone,  to  remedy.  The 
need  for  congressional  support  in  this 
field  has  become  increasingly  apparent. 
While  expansive  hearing  procedures 
and  other  benefits  aie  accorded  to  indi- 
viduals in  proceedings  for  determination 
of  access  to  classiiied  information  under 
the  Executive  order,  the  benefits  granted 
by  its  generous  and  detailed  provi-sions 
cannct  be  fully  realized  due  to  the  ab- 
sence of  congressional  authority  for  sup- 
p<)rting  process  and  procedures.  The 
weaknesses  and  deficiencies  under  the 
present  order  are  fully  set  forth  in  the 
report. 

.\lthough  I  do  not  deem  it  appropiiate 
at  this  point  to  enlarge  upon  them,  I 
would  like  to  -JOint  out  that  the  order 
particularly  suffers  from  the  absence  of 
authority  for  the  issuance  of  process  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  evidence.  The  absence 
of  such  authority,  together  with  the 
ancillary  power  to  grant  immunity  to 
witnesses  for  testimony  compelled  over 
claims  of  self-incrimination,  is  not  only 
a  disadvantage  to  the  Government,  but 
also  to  the  applicant  who  has  no  assur- 
ance of  means  to  procure  evidence  on 
ills  own  behalf.  This  and  other  deficien- 
cies are  remedied  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  make  clear  that 
the  bill  is  carefully  drafted  to  establish 
a  much-r.eedei  legislative  base  for  the 
maintenance  of  each  of  the  three  pro- 
grams I  have  mentioned.  It  does  so  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  expressions  of 
the  courts  and  with  a  most  meticulous 
regard  for  individual  liberties  in  relation 
to  the  national  security  Interests. 

■While  one  may  with  reason  disagree 
with  the  deci.^ons  of  the  courts  which 
make  this  legislation  imperative,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  courts  in  no  instance 
have  ever  denied  the  existence  of  con- 
gressional power  to  accomplish  the  basic 
objectives  to  be  .<;erved  bv  these  programs. 
Indeed,  thev  could  hardly  do  so  In  the 
face  of  fHDwers  expressly  conferred  on 
Conj-'ress  by  the  fundamental  charter  of 
our  Government,  to  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense  This  is  a  Judgment  and  a 
responsibility  confided  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  Congress.  The  courts,  in  ef- 
fect, have  shifted  the  burden  to  the  Con- 
gress to  come  up  with  appropriate  legis- 
lation The  enactment  of  the  bill.  H.R. 
14864.  will  give  us  an  opportunity  to  sus- 
tain this  burden. 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 
irrom  US  News  k  World  Report, 
Nov.  24.  19501 
Inside  Story  of  a  Nativi  Amesican  Who 

Turned  Spy 
iNoTK.— Can  an  American  of  average  clr- 
cumstanc«s.  happy  wltli  Job  and  family,  be 
turned  bv  blackmail  into  a  spy  for  the  Com- 
munl.sts.  willing  to  give  or  sell  his  country's 
secrets  to  Russia ' 

(Could  this  really  happen  to  a  normal, 
hard-working  man,  an  active  church  worker. 
a  home-loving  man  with  a  charming  wife 
axid  family? 
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(The  answer  is  yes.  And  It  is  based  on  the 
facts  in  this  article,  which  have  Just  been 
gathered  from  official  sources.) 

Alfred  Dean  Slack  seemed  as  nearly  normal 
and  average  iis  an  American  could  be.  Now 
he  is  serving  a  term  In  prison  for  giving  war 
secrets  to  Russia.  And  his  fnends  and  neigh- 
bors at  Clay,  N.Y..  Just  ouUlde  Syracuse,  are 
irvlng  to  figure  out  how  It  happened. 

Until  one  day  last  June,  Slack  fitted  snugly 
Into  the  community  at  Clay,  He  merged 
easily  with  the  crowd.  He  was  44.  of  medium 
height,  a  little  too  heavy,  like  many  others 
of  his  age.  He  wore  rimless  glasses,  looked  a 
little  like  a  preoccupied  college  professor. 

Slack  had  a  good  Job.  He  had  a  new  Cape 
Cod  bungalow  that  he  had  built  with  his  own 
hands.  He  was  proud  of  It.  and  proud  of  his 
wife  and  two  young  children.  His  spare  time 
went  Into  work  on  the  house.  In  Idle  mo- 
ments, he  liked  to  play  the  organ  in  his  liv- 
ing room,  or  work  at  wood  carving,  or  thumb 
through  the  chemical  and  scientific  books 
In  his  little  library  He  was  at  home  and 
loved  It  He  had  been  born  within  a  dozen 
miles   of   the  place  where  he  lived. 

Neighbors  tabbed  him  as  "a  nice  guy," 
One  said:  "He's  a  quiet  fellow,  but  I  like 
him."  The  Justice  of  the  peace  called  him 
"a  home  man."  His  grocer  thought  him  "one 
of  the  nicest  fellows  I  ever  met." 

This  was  the  picture  the  community  bad 
nf  Slack  when  he  climbed  Into  his  car  on  the 
morning  of  June  15.  1950,  and  drove  oC  to 
his  work  as  assistant  production  superin- 
tendent of  a  paint  factory.  A  day  later,  the 
people  at  Clay  knew  Slack  as  a  man  who  had 
elven  American  war  secrets  to  Russia.  Two 
men  from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion had  arrested  Slack  that  morning  when 
he  reported  for  work. 

Soon,  the  details  came  to  the  people  In  the 
home  community.  Six  years  liefore,  while 
working  at  a  war  plant  In  Tennessee,  Slack 
had  told  a  Russian  agent  how  to  make  a 
new  explosive.  He  even  had  given  the  Rus- 
sian agent  a  sample.  And  he  had  known  the 
Information  was  deetlned  for  Russia. 

The  neighbors  at  Clay  puzzled  over  the 
storv  as  they  set  about  raising  funds  for 
Mrs  Slack  and  the  children.  The  thing  was 
hard  for  them  to  understand.  Slack  was  not 
a  parlor  sophisticate  or  a  coUege-bred  Com- 
munist He  had  not  turned  to  Communism 
because  of  loblessness.  He  was  not  even  a 
member  of  the  Conununlst  party. 

All  through  his  working  life.  Slack  had 
worked  at  pretty  good  pay.  He  had  no  crtm- 
Ir.al  record.  He  had  been  a  quiet,  well-be- 
haved youth.  There  was  nothing  sinister  in 
his  background.  He  was  Just  a  quiet  man 
who  liked  to  potter  alxjut  the  house  and 
play  the  organ. 

On  the  surface  of  Slack's  placid  life,  there 
sei'med  to  be  no  cUie  as  to  how  It  could  have 
happened.  He  had  grown  up  in  a  self-re- 
specting, middle-class  family  In  Syracuse. 
He  had  a  natural  liking  for  chemistry.  His 
father  was  a  chemist.  Slack  had  one  brother 
and  two  sisters. 

Younr  Slack  had  eone  through  school  at 
the  normal  rate.  He  had  finished  North  High 
School  In  Syracuse  when  not  quite  18.  Then 
had  followed  varlou.s  Jobs  and  two  semesters 
at  Pyracuse  University,  Soon  after  he  turned 
21,  Slack  went  to  Rochester,  got  a  job  in 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Co,  laboratories,  and  en- 
rolled In  night  school.  For  two  years  he  car- 
ried the  double  load  of  working  by  day  and 
going  to  school  at  night. 

Just  before  entering  night  school.  Slack 
married  His  work  at  the  Eastman  labora- 
tories settled  Into  permanency.  He  continued 
to  dig  Into  chemical  and  mechanical  subjects 
in  spare  time  at  home  after  he  finished 
school. 

The  great  depression  did  not  disturb  Slack. 
All  through  this  period,  he  had  a  regular  Job 
with  the  Eastman  Co.,  growing  In  knowledge 
and  responslbllltlee. 


When  the  war  came.  Slack  was  one  of 
the  young  men  transferred  to  the  Holston 
Ordnance  Works  of  an  Eastman  sut>6ldiary 
at  Klngi^)ort,  Tenn.  A  new.  superpowerful 
explosive  was  to  be  developed  here.  Slack 
became  a  department  supervisor,  with  ac- 
cess to  information  about  the  development 
of  the  explosive.  He  worked  here,  and  at 
another  Eastman  subsidiary  at  Oak  Ridge 
all  through  the  war  years. 

With  the  war  over.  Slack  left  Oak  Ridge 
and  war  work.  He  tried  engineering  research, 
worked  on  various  projects.  Finally,  he  went 
back  to  Syracuse,  took  the  job  with  the  paint 
company,  and  settled  back  Into  his  native 
environment. 

His  work  history  gave  no  clue  to  why  Slack 
had  turned  spy.  There  had  been  good  Jobs — 
as  chemist,  engineer,  plant  manager — at  fair 
pay.  He  had  seemed  to  be  happy.  His  first 
marriage  had  ended  in  a  divorce  In  1939.  but 
this  seemed  to  have  left  no  scars.  He  had 
remarried.  This  happened  to  many  men. 

It  Is  only  in  a  study  of  Slack's  friends  that 
the  pattern  of  Intrigue  begins  to  become  ap- 
parent. 

As  an  eager  young  student,  working  In  the 
Eastman  laboratories.  Slack  had  met  an  older 
man  named  Richard  Brlggs,  This  new  friend 
was  a  skeptic  about  the  American  economic 
system.  This  was  In  1928,  Briggs  thought  they 
were  doing  things  better  In  Russia,  the  peo- 
ple's state. 

Slack  listened  eagerly  to  Brlggs.  He  felt 
much  the  same  way.  His  own  friendly  feelings 
toward  Russia,  which  were  to  grow  through 
the  depression  years,  already  were  beginning 
to  flower. 

In  1938.  eight  years  after  their  meeting, 
Brlggs  left  the  Eastman  plant  and  went  to 
St.  Louis.  But  he  kept  up  his  contact  with 
Slack  and  soon  was  back  in  the  East,  And 
It  was  not  long  before  he  was  calling  on 
Slack  again. 

Slack  was  well  on  the  upgrade  now.  He  not 
only  knew  the  Eastman  processes,  but  by  his 
outside  studies  of  mechanics  and  general 
engineering  he  had  picked  up  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  many  industrial  techniques, 

Brlggs  began  to  mine  this  vein  of  Informa- 
tion. He  asked  Slack  all  sorts  of  questions: 
What  Is  the  way  to  do  this?  What  Is  the 
formula  for  that?  What  are  the  processes  for 
making  this?  He  hinted  that  he  needed  the 
Information  for  use  in  his  own  job.  But  some 
of  the  things  Brlggs  said  were  vague.  They 
set  Slack  to  asking  questions. 

Brlggs  admitted  that  he  was  collecting  the 
Information  for  Russia.  He  was  eloquent: 
Russia  was  the  people's  republic.  It  was  be- 
hind the  United  States  In  Industrial  devel- 
opment. It  would  be  a  service  to  humanity 
to  help  Russia  bridge  this  gap.  Slack  listened. 
Soon.  Brlggs  was  suggesting  that  Slack 
might  pick  up  some  extra  money  for  spare- 
time  work.  Slack  could  work  out  explanations 
and  outlines  of  how  things  were  done  In  the 
chemical  field,  with  formulas  and  such  things 
and  sell  them  to  Russia.  Brlggs  would  put 
him  m  touch  wl+h  the  right  man. 

Slack  vras  Interested.  Here  was  a  chance 
to  do  something  to  help  the  people's  republic. 
And  he  could  pick  up  some  spare  money  for 
doing  It.  At  first  he  gave  Information  to 
Brlggs.  Then  Brlggs  brought  a  man  named 
"George,"  who  became  a  regular  contact. 
"George"  explained  what  he  wanted  and  Slack 
worked  out  the  Information.  He  got  approx- 
imately $200  for  each  report.  Brlggs  died,  but 
Slack  went  ahead  with  the  work. 

It  all  seemed  simple.  Rtissla  was  at  peace 
with  the  United  States.  And  this  was  indus- 
trial Information,  having  nothing  to  do  vrtth 
weapons. 

In  1940,  about  a  year  after  the  death  of 
Briggs,  Harry  Gold  took  the  place  of  the  first 
Russian  agent  as  a  contact  with  Slack,  The 
work  continued. 

Then  America  went  to  war  and  Slack  tried 
to  break  off  relations  with  Gold. 


Slack  had  been  picked  for  an  important 
new  Job  at  Klngsport,  He  was  married  again, 
and  happy.  And  he  realized  tbiat  there  was  a 
vast  difference  between  giving  Industrial  in- 
formation in  peace  and  providing  mlUtary  in- 
formation In  war. 

There  were  constant  reminders  of  this  at 
Klngsp>ort:  restrictions  on  plant  workers;  se- 
curity regulations,  posters  warning  against 
giving  Information  to  an  enemy.  Russia  was 
not  an  enemy,  but  Slack  decided  not  to  give 
Gold  any  more  information. 

Gold  made  several  trips  to  Klngsport,  de- 
manding to  know  about  the  new  explosive. 
Slack  could  tell  him  about  It  easily.  But  he 
refused,  flatly. 

Finally.  Gold  cracked  down  and  began  to 
threaten.  He  would  teU  about  the  other 
things  Slack  had  done.  No  one  would  Ijelleve 
this  work  was  as  Innocent  as  It  sounded. 
Slack  would  be  fired  from  the  war  plant, 
barred  from  work  In  any  other,  blacklisted 
everywhere. 

Then  Gold  became  persuasive  again:  Rus- 
sia was  an  ally  of  the  United  States,  It  was 
up  to  Americans  to  help.  He  spoke  of  Stalin- 
grad, and  the  stand  before  Moscow  and  a 
devastated  Ukraine, 

Slack  bent  under  the  pressure.  He  brought 
a  sample  of  the  explosive  out  of  the  plant 
and  gave  It,  with  a  sketch  of  the  manufac- 
turing technique,  to  Gold.  The  latter  hur- 
ried It  off  toward  the  upper  levels  of  the 
Russian  pyramid. 

That  was  In  1943.  The  crime  lay  on  Slack's 
conscience  for  six  years,  through  half  a  dozen 
different  Jobs,  before  It  caught  up  with  him 
In  his  home  environment  at  Syracuse. 

Because  of  the  threats  Gold  had  used,  the 
JusOce  Department  proposed  a  10-year  sen- 
tence for  Slack.  But  Federal  Judge  Robert 
L,  Taylor  waved  aside  the  recommendation. 
He  said  15  years  was  not  too  much  for  con- 
spiring to  commit  espionage  for  a  foreign 
Government, 

And  Alfred  Decui  Slack,  a  rtimpled  man 
with  a  worried  face,  wiped  his  rimless  glasses, 
put  them  on  again,  and  went  off  to  prison. 

(From  the  Klngsport    (Tenn,)    Times-News, 
May    18.    1966] 

Freed  :  Harey  Gold.  Spt  Who  Camb  to 
kingspokt 

Harry  Gold,  the  middleman  In  a  real-life 
spy  drama  which  involved  Klngsport  and  the 
secret  of  RDX  explosives  In  the  late  1940s, 
became  a  free  man  Wednesday. 

Gold,  55.  who  was  convicted  as  a  courier  for 
the  spv  ring  which  also  gave  Russia  the  secret 
of  the  atom  bomb,  was  paroled  from  the  fed- 
eral penitentiary  at  Lewlsburg.  Pa.,  after  serv- 
ing 16  years  of  a  30-year  term. 

Gold  made  several  trips  to  Klngsport  in 
the  late  1940s  to  pressure  Holston  Ordnance 
Works  employe  Alfred  Dean  Slack,  who  had 
cooperated  with  Russian  agents  earUer.  Into 
pro\-lding  the  formula  for  RDX  .  The  explo- 
sive, manufactured  at  the  plant  here,  was 
said  to  be  second  In  power  only  to  the  atom 
bomb. 

It  v.-as  disclosed  during  his  trial,  that  Slack 
first  refused  to  cooperate  with  Gold,  but  did 
cooperate  after  Gold  made  a  trip  to  Klngsport 
to  threaten  Slack  with  disclosure  for  infor- 
mation he  turned  over  In  past  years. 

Slack  served  a  10-year  term  in  federal  pris- 
ons and  has  not  been  heard  of  since  1960. 

Gold  was  sentenced  on  Dec.  9,  1950  on  a 
conviction  of  conspiring  to  transmit  national 
defense  information  to  a  foreign  government 
from  Dec,  1943  to  Nov.  1947, 

The  Klngsport  case  wasn't  Gold's  only 
activltv. 

A  central  figure  In  the  atom  bomb  npy  trial 
of  the  1950's.  Gold  gave  tesUmony  that  led 
to  the  conviction  and  execution  erf  Ethel  and 
Julius  Rosenberg,  leaders  of  the  far-fiung 
ring.  The  Rosenbergs  were  executed  June  19. 
1953. 
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Oold  was  the  first  memb«r  of  ttx«  spy  ring 
arresied. 

He  was  lropllcat«<l  by  British  Kientlsta  Dr 
Emil  JuUus  Klaus  Fuclia,  who  worked  on  the 
atom  bomb  project  in  the  United  StAtee.  as 
the  man  to  whom  be  passed  atom  secrets 

Gold  worked  as  a  biochemist  at  Philadel- 
phia Qenerml  Hospital  during  the  period  he 
worked  with  the  ring,  from  December.  1943 
to  November.  1947 

Oold  walked  out  of  the  prison  with  his 
court-app:iinted  attorney,  Augustus  B  Bal- 
lard, who  had  represented  him  since  his  con- 
viction It  was  raining  but  the  slender  parolee 
Mkld.    •Its  a  bright  day  in  my  life  •' 

He  must  remain  under  supervision  of  the 
Federal  Board  of  Parole  until  July,  1980 
QolA  plans  to  live  In  Philadelphia  with  his 
brother.  Joseph.  49.  and  seek  financing  for 
production  and  distribution  of  a  diabetes  test 
kit  he  patented  while  in  prison  Ballard  said 
eeverml  weeks  ago  that  several  Job  opportu- 
nities are  waJUng  for  Oold  in  research  or- 
ganization as  a  biochemist. 

I  From   the  Klngsport    iTenn  i    Tlmes-NewB. 

June  la.  19501 

KrNOSPosT  IN  Crfmcs  or  Sktond  Spt  Stout 

(  By  Jack  Marshall  i 

Klngsport  again  became  the  center  of  na- 
tionwide Interest  Thursday  with  the  arrest 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  of 
.Alfred  Dean  Slack,  former  resident  here  ac- 
cused of  supplying  Communist  Agent  Harry 
Oold  with  Holston  Ordnance  Works  war 
secret 

S'.ack.  arrested  Thursday  In  Syracuse.  N  Y  . 
was  employed  at  Holston  Ordnance  Works 
In  the  Nitric  Acid  Depar.ment  in  1943  and 
1344.  according  to  H  O  Stone  vice-president 
and  works  manager  of  Tennessee  Eastman 

rtmsT  arpCRTD 

Alleged  spying  activities  In  Klngsport  were 
first  brought  to  public  attention  with  the 
arrest  during  World  War  II  of  Dr.  Raymond 
Boyer.  assistant  professor  of  chemistry  at 
McGlU  University. 

The  Canadian  Royal  Com.iilBslon  said 
Boyer  admitted  giving  RDX  secrets  to  Rus- 
sia on  his  vrork.  both  here  and  In  Canada 

Dr  Boyer  assisted  in  the  development  of 
the  RDX  process  used  at  Holston  Ordnance 
Works  and  visited  the  plant  during  the  war 
years.  HOW  officials  said  at  the  time 

aosK  AUsarco 

At  the  same  time.  Canadian  Parliament 
Member  Fred  Rose  was  arrested  and  charged 
with  transmitting  confidential  information 
concerning  the  details  of  RDX  manufacture 
to  the  Russians 

Capt  J  V  Lester,  present  security  officer 
at  HOW.  sad  Thursday  that  Slack  was  not 
listed    as    a    government    employe    at    HOW 

"He  apparently  worked  with  one  of  the 
contractors  on  the  Job  at  the  time."  Capt 
Lester  said 

Eastman  Director  of  Public  Relations  Tom 
Divine  said  "HOW  had  In  Its  employ  In  the 
Acid  Department  during  the  war  a  man 
called  .Mf  D  Slack  Without  further  check- 
ing, we  can't  be  sure  If  he  was  the  same  man 
referred  to  by  the  FBI" 

E2d  Ouenther.  wartime  supervisor  of  the 
HOW  explosive  plant  said  he  recalled  Slack 
as  a  "slight,  blond  fellow" 

Ouenther  saH  the  Slack  employed  at  the 
munitions  plant  was  in  what  he  termed  a 
"subtechnlca!  position  " 

Now  a  division  superintendent,  Ouenther 
said  he  didn't  think  Slack  could  have  ob- 
tained any  secret  Information  of  real  value 
by  virtue  of  his  ( Slack's  i   particular  Job 

Tennessee  Eastman  operated  the  Holston 
Ordnance  Works  munitions  plant  during 
World  War  n  for  the  production  of  the  e»- 
ploelve  RDX  and  its  incorporation  Into  Com- 
position "B  "  The  latter  Is  considered  the 
moat  powerful  known  explosive  outside  the 
Atomic  bomb. 


Although  used  for  bom'is,  RDX.  m  the 
form  of  Composition  B,"  was  the  main  fac- 
tor contrlbuung  to  the  winning  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  the  Atl.intlc  against  Axis  submarines 

Development  of  HOW  by  Tennessee  East- 
man Corporation  began  en  November  4.  11*41. 
when  TEC  was  asked  to  work  on  one  phase 
of  an  RDX  process  by  the  Chief  of  Ordnance 
Office  Seventy-nine  days  later.  Eastman  ac- 
cepted a  National  Defense  Research  Commit- 
tee assignment  to  buUd  a  pilot  plant  for  the 
production  of  the  powerful  weapon. 

Using  the  RDX  process  developed  by  Mlch- 
laran  University  scientist  Dr.  W  E  Bachman. 
Eiastman  made  the  first  pilot  plant  run  on 
February  17,  1942. 

Operation  of  the  munitions  plant  got  un- 
der way  on  April  39,  1943.  some  five  months 
before  Slack  apparently  went  to  work  there 

The  first  carload  of  the  revolutionary  ex- 
plosive was  shipped  less  than  a  month  after 
operations  started  A  short  time  later,  the 
plant  became  the  largest  manufacturer  of 
high  explosives. 

In  1847.  Holston  Ordnance  Works  was 
named  as  one  of  43  war  plants  which  the  War 
Department  intends  to  keep  on  a  standby 
stAtus  for  quick  use  in  event  of  a  national 
emergency 

[From   the   Klngsport    (Tenn  )    Times-News. 

June  18.  I960! 

Gold  VisrrtD  in  Cttt  in  1943-44 — Ncichboks 

Rbcall  ALTHtD  Slack.  Wit» 

I  By  Virginia  Davis  i 

.Mfred  Dean  Slack.  44,  accu.  ed  spy  arrested 
Thursday  In  Syracuse.  NY.  by  the  Feder*l 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  is  known  to  have 
contacted  Harry  Gold,  confessed  carrier  ot 
Communist  Information  m  Klngsport  dur> 
ing  1943  and  1944 

Reliable  authorities  said  last  night  that 
Gold  visited  Klngsport  during  the  two-year 
period  Slack  worked  :n  Klngsport  defense 
work 

Alf  D  Slack  was  listed  in  the  1943  city 
directory  as  a  supervisor  at  Holston  Ordi- 
nance Works  residing  at  1100  Midland  Drive. 
Winston  Terrace  His  wife  was  listed  as  Gen- 
nevlve  Slack 

NEIGHBORS   KECALL 

Neighbors  of  the  Slacks  recalled  they  were 
'not  too  friendly"  and  that  Slack  "stayed  In 
the  house  a  lot  when  he  was  at  home". 
Woodworking  was  remembered  to  have  been 
Slack's  hobby 

HOUSE   OCCCPISD 

The  house  Slack  and  his  wife  occupied  In 
Klngsport  is  now  occupied  by  the  William 
Thaxter  King  family,  who  moved  there 
shortly  after  Slack  moved  suddenly  in  1944", 
supposedly  for  Oak  Ridge 

Al  W  KeUy.  1101  Midland  Drive,  said  Slack 
had  hooked  up  some  mechank-al  equipment 
be  thought  was  woodworking  machinery  In 
a  third  bedroom  of  the  :mall  five-room  resi- 
dence He  s&id  his  lamily  now  and  then 
heard  "machines"  or  "saws  '  m  operation 
but  none  of  the  Kellys  ever  saw  anything 
Slack  might  have  made  with  tlie  equip- 
ment 

The  Slacks  seldom  had  visitors,  although 
Mrs  Slack  was  remembered  as  active  In  the 
Girl  Scout  organization  in  Klngsport. 

\  small  boy  from  Brooklyn  vLlted  them 
one  summer  and  came  over  across  the  street 
to  the  Kelly  residence  to  play,  but  the  two 
Slacks  were  "not  the  social  type".  Mrs.  Kelly 
said  they  were  not  included  In  collective 
neighborhood  gab  and  social  feeta. 

Slack,  the  Kellys  said,  worked  mostly  at 
night  at  what  they  assumed  was  shift  work 
at  HOW  and  also  worked  In  the  day  time. 
The  Slacks  lived  alone  In  a  rented  defease 
home  for  war  workers 

At  the  time  the  Slacks  were  In  Klngsport, 
the  city  was  flooded  with  newcomers,  war 
workers,  and  nobody  made  much  effort  to 
be  neighborly  or  unduly  frlehdly.  the  Kellys 
said. 


When  the  Slacks  moved,  the  KeUys  re- 
membered "It  was  In  a  hurry.  They  were 
here  today  and  gone  the  next",  the  Kellye 
described  their  moving. 

Another  Slack  family  residing  in  Kings- 
port  In  1943  was  listed  as  Thomas  D.  and 
Helen  Slack.  618  Watauga  St.  Slack  was 
termed  a  chemist  at  Holston  Ordinance 
Works  by  the  1943  city  directory. 

Mrs.  J.  M  Cross,  of  that  address,  said  she 
remembered  renting  an  apartment  to  a  cou- 
ple of  middle-aged  people  with  that  name. 

A  former  HOW  employe.  Mrs.  Frank  Gross 
of  209  Douglas  St..  Bristol,  said  Al  Slack's 
father  worked  in  the  chemistry  department 
at  HOW  and  that  he  was  transferred  to  Can- 
ada by  the  government  after  a  short  time 
here 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  tMr.  Ichord)  . 

Mr,  ICHORD,  I  compliment  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Tennessee,  a 
coauthor  of  this  legislation,  for  the 
statement  that  he  has  Just  made. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  would  not 
facilitate  the  debate  for  me  to  go  Into  the 
merits  of  the  legislation  at  this  point  In 
the  discussion  of  the  rule.  However,  I 
wish  to  state  that  the  committee  re- 
ported this  bill  out  with  only  one  dis- 
senting vote.  I  have  circulated  to  the 
Members  a  response  to  the  statement  in 
the  dissenting  opinion  which  I  think 
amply  answers  the  conclusions  that  are 
made  in  that  dissenting  opinion.  I  would 
ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time,  in 
order  to  establish  a  legislative  history 
of  this  measure,  that  my  response  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  response  is  as  follows : 

Repoit  on  H.R.  14884:  A  Rxsponsx  bt  Cok- 

casssMAN  IcHoao  to  tbx  Disskntino  Vixw 

OP  CONCaXSSMAN  Stokts 

The  exordium  of  the  dissent  (page  57  to 
top  of  page  58)  consists  of  vague,  conclu- 
sory  allegations  in  derogation  of  the  bill 
without  spedflcatlon  of  matters  of  sub- 
stance. In  this  portion  of  his  diasent,  lir. 
Stokes  appears  to  rely  principally  on  invec- 
tive rather  than  on  reasoned  argumentation. 

QuoUng  an  extract  from  Robel,  In  which 
the  court  in  fact  made  clear  that  Congreas 
can  exclude  subversives  from  sensitive  posi- 
tions in  defense  facilities.  Mr.  Stokes  never- 
theless charges  that  the  framers  of  the  bill 
h,«ve  attempted  to  "rehabilitate"  in  a  "barely 
disguised  "  fashion  principle*  which  the  court 
found  "patently  offensive".  He  describes  the 
bill  as  broad  and  vague,  a  step  "backward 
in  progress";  that  its  provisions  are  capable 
of  'nearly  Infinite  expansion";  that  they 
contain  the  "dangerous"  potential  for  an 
unprecedented  assault"  on  fundamental 
rights  Likewise  quoting  only  an  extract  from 
the  preamble  of  Executive  Order  10885,  he 
charged  that  the  objective  therein  expressed, 
to  protect  the  interests  of  Individuals  against 
unreeisonable  or  unwarranted  encroachment, 
has  been  'abandoned"  in  the  bill,  but  ob- 
scures the  fact  that  the  bill  embraces  the 
provisions  of  the  Executive  Order  which  the 
President,  in  subsequent  language  of  the 
preamble,  expressly  found  "recognize  the  in- 
terests of  Individuals  affected  thereby  and 
provide  maximum  possible  safeguards  to 
protect  such  Interests,"  (See  E.  O.  10660, 
p  51  of  Report,) 

While  appearing  to  pay  deference  to  the 
thought  that  no  one  would  "seriously"  ad- 
vocate   that  the  doors  to  the  Nation's  pro- 
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ductlve  facilities  should  be  thrown  open  to 
those  bent  on  destroying  them,"  neverthe- 
less Mr.  Stokes  seems  to  object  to  a  principal 
means  of  accomplishing  this,  namely,  by 
barring  subversives  from  access  to  sensitive 
positions  In  defense  facilities.  This  is  evi- 
dent when  he  says,  "In  addition  to  revitaliz- 
ing the  direct  bars  against  employment  in 
defense  industries  to  individuals  espousing 
unpopular  political  beliefs,  this  blU  puts  on 
a  legislative  footing  the  right  of  the  execu- 
tive to  impose  indirect  employment  disabil- 
ities previously  authorized  by  E.  O.  10866 
(1980)  by  restricting  access  to  classified  In- 
formation released  to  defense  Industry."  ITie 
employment  of  the  broad  and  loose  euphe- 
mism- "Individuals  esposulng  unpopular  po- 
litical beliefs" — should  not  be  permitted  to 
obscure  the  issue.  This  expression,  embracing 
subversives,  who  are  properly  the  subject  ot 
legislation,  as  well  as  others  who  are  not, 
has  often  served  that  purpose  or  has  had 
that  effect. 

Such  generalities  cannot  be  specifically  an- 
swered They  often  deserve.  In  response, 
equally  conclusory  answers.  Mr.  Stokes'  view 
of  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill  Is  not 
shared  by  many  competent  lawyers.  For  ex- 
ample. In  the  hearings  on  the  bill,  Mr.  Stokes 
sought  to  press  his  point,  and  he  asked 
whether  Mr.  Yeagley  had  "examined  this 
bill  thoroughly  with  respect  to  Its  constitu- 
tionality, that  is,  keeping  In  mind  first 
amendment  rights,  constitutional  right  to  be 
confronted  by  one's  accuser,  and  that  sort 
of  thing'' "  Mr.  Yeagley  replied  as  follows: 
"Mr.  Ybaolet.  Yes.  we  think  we  have.  We 
have  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  it.  We  have  had 
lawyers  working  on  this  bill,  incidentally, 
who  are  also  lawyers  who  argue  the  cases  in 
court  and  prepare  the  briefs. 

"Mr  Stokhs.  Have  they  expressed  to  you 
any  qualifications  with  reference  to  the  con- 
stitutionality of  any  of  the  sections  of  the 
blip 

X:  "Mr  YXAGtrr.  No,  only  insofar  as  we  have 

3  made  suggestions  and  recommendations.  We 

X  have  no  way  of  knowing  in  any  case  whether 

we  are  going  to  win  a  constitutional  test.  The 
same  would  be  true  of  this  program  with 
or  without  congressional  authorization. 

"We  think  that  It  would  be  held  constitu- 
tional." (See  page  1229,  Hearings  relating  to 
H,R.  12699.) 

I  would  also  note  that  I  had  submitted  the 
original  bill.  H.R.  12699,  to  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress for  an  opinion  on  its  constitutionality. 
An  opinion  was  likewise  rendered  to  the  ef- 
fect that,  "Appraised  In  the  aggregate  this 
measure  would  appear  to  be  immune  from 
challenge  as  being  unconstitutional  on  its 
face," 

IMPOSITION    OP    EMPLOYMENT    DISABII.rnXS 
IN    CERTAIN    AREAS 

In  this  subheading  of  his  diasent,  com- 
mencing at  page  58,  Mr.  Stokes  seeks  to  at- 
tack the  bin  on  a  more  plausible  and  some- 
what more  specific  basis.  He  argues,  first,  that 
there  Is  an  unconstitutional  delegation  of 
power  to  the  President  because  of  the  failure 
"to  provide  any  meaningful  standard  by 
which  the  President  can  make  determina- 
tions with  which  he  is  charged."  This  view, 
of  course,  was  not  shared  by  the  Departznent 
of  Justice  or  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that  In  any 
Instance  of  congressional  delegation  of  power 
to  the  executive,  the  question  whether  the 
delegation  is  a  proper  one  Is  always  an  In- 
herent Issue  and  one  which,  in  many  In- 
stances, can  be  argued  pro  and  con.  While 
this  Issue  has  frequently  been  raised,  there 
have  been  few  Instances  in  which  statutes 
have  been  struck  down  on  this  basis.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  since  the  founding  of  our 
ConsUtutlon  to  the  year  1963,  of  the  thou- 
sands of  statutes  enacted  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  only  74  have  been  held 


unconstitutional  on  any  basis.  (See  "Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  of  America."  U.S. 
Government  PrlnUng  Office.  1963.  page  1387.) 
The  remarkable  fact  Is,  that  of  this  very  lim- 
ited number  only  5  have  been  held  uncon- 
stitutional on  the  basis  of  Improper  delega- 
tion. (Act  of  Oct.  6,  1917,  by  363  UJ3.  149; 
Act  of  June  10,  1823,  by  264  U.S.  219;  "Htle  I. 
except  section  9.  Act  of  June  16,  1933,  by  296 
U.S.  496,  and  section  9(c)  of  that  Act,  by 
293  U.S.  388:  and  the  Act  of  Aug.  30.  1936. 
by  298  US.  238.) 

To  attempt  to  review  the  vast  body  of  law 
on  this  subject  would  unduly  prolong  this 
critique.  I  should  point  out,  however,  that 
none  of  the  cases  cited  by  Mr.  Stokes  gives  any 
specific  support  for  his  charge  that  the  dele- 
gation of  authority  In  the  bill  Is  too  vague  or 
meaningless  to  be  supported.  The  court  in 
Greene  v.  McElToy,  360  U.S.  474  (1969).  had 
no  problem  with  the  question  of  delegation  of 
authority,  even  on  the  basis  of  Implied  ratlfl- 
catlon,  except  with  respect  to  the  question  of 
authority  for  limitations  on  the  safeguards  of 
confrontation  and  cross-examination,  an  is- 
sue not  in  question  In  the  bill  because  of  its 
speclflcaUon.  (See  page  606.)  The  case  of 
NAJi.CJ>.  v  Button.  371  U.S.  416  (1963) .  from 
which  Mr  Stokes  quotes,  did  not  turn  on  the 
question  of  delegation  of  authority  (pages 
433-433).  In  this  case  the  N.A-A.CJ*.  sought 
to  enjoin  the  enforcement  of  a  barratry-type 
statute  of  Virginia  regulaUng  and  prohibit- 
ing the  soUclUtion  of  legal  business  in  the 
form  of  "running"  or  "capping".  The  stat- 
ute, challenged  In  a  declaratory  judgment 
proceeding  In  the  courts  of  Virginia  and  held 
applicable  to  the  activities  of  the  N-A.A.C.P.. 
was  on  certiorari  held  invalid  as  conttrued  by 
the  Virginia  court.  The  only  issue  in  the 
case,  said  Mr.  Justice  Brennan,  who  delivered 
the  opinion  for  the  Supreme  Court,  was  the 
constitutionality  of  Chapter  33  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Act  <u  applied  to  the  activities  of  the 
N.A.A.C.P.   (Page  419.) 

On  the  other  hand.  Yakus  v.  United 
States.  321  U.S.  414  (1944),  another  case  on 
which  Mr.  Stokes  principally  relies,  and  from 
which  he  quotes,  was  in  fact  a  case  Involving 
the  issue  of  delegation.  However,  Mr.  Stokes 
should  derive  little  comfort  from  this  deci- 
sion, for  the  delegation  was  upheld  against 
the  claim  of  vagueness.  The  case  offers  no 
support  for  his  claim  against  the  bill. 

In  Yaktu.  the  validity  of  the  Emergency 
Price  Control  Act  of  1942,  as  amended,  came 
Into  question.  The  declared  purpose  of  that 
Act  was  to  prevent  war-time  Inflation  and 
establish  The  Office  of  Price  Administration 
under  the  direction  of  a  Price  Administrator 
(appointed  by  the  President)  who  was  au- 
thorized, after  consultation  with  representa- 
tives of  industry  so  far  as  practicable,  to 
promulgate  regulations  fixing  prices  of  com- 
modities which  "in  his  Judgment  will  be 
generally  fair  and  equitable  and  will  effec- 
tuate the  purposes  of  this  Act"  when,  in  his 
Judgment,  the  prices  "have  risen  or  threat- 
ened to  rise  to  an  extent  or  in  a  manner  In- 
consistent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 
Yakus  was  tried  and  convicted  of  a  violation 
of  the  Act  by  the  sale  of  beef  at  prices  above 
the  maximum  prescribed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. On  certiorari  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
Yakus  questioned  the  validity  of  the  Act  on 
due  process  grounds,  challenging  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  standards  within  which  the 
Administrator  was  to  act.  In  sustaining  his 
conviction,  the  court  held  that  the  statute 
did  not  Involve  an  unconstitutional  delega- 
tion of  the  legislative  power  of  Congress  to 
control  commodity  prices  In  time  of  war. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Stone,  speaking  for  the 
court,  pointed  out  that  the  essentials  of  the 
legislative  function  are  the  determinations 
of  the  legislative  policy  and  Its  formulation 
Euid  promulgation  as  a  defined  and  binding 
rule  of  conduct  (p.  424).  He  continued: 

"As  we  have  said,  The  Constitution  has 
never  been  regarded  as  denying  to  the  Oon- 
gress  the  necessary  resources  of  flexibility 


and  practicality  ...  to  perform  its  function.' 
Currin   v.    Wallace,  supra.   16.   Hence   It  is 
irrelevant  that  Congress  might  Itself  have 
prescribed  the  maximum  prices  or  have  pro- 
vided a  more  rigid  standard  by  which  they 
are  to  be  fixed;  for  example,  that  all  prices 
should  be  frozen  at  the  levels  obtaining  dur- 
ing a  certain  period  or  on  a  certain  date. 
See   Union  Bridge  Co.  v.  United  States,  204 
U.S.   364,   386.   Congress   Is   not  confined   to 
that  method  of  executing  its  policy  which 
Involves  the  least  possible  delegation  of  dis- 
cretion  to  administrative  officers.   Compare 
M'Culloch   v.   Maryland,   4  Wheat.   316,   413 
et  aeq.  It  is  free  to  avoid  the  rigidity  of  such 
a  system,  which  might  well  result  in  serious 
hardship,  and  to  choose  Instead  the  flexibil- 
ity attainable  by  the  use  of  less  restrictive 
standards.    Cf.    Hampton   <fr    Co.   v.    United 
States,  supra.  408,  409.  Only  if  we  could  say 
tliat  there  is  an  absence  of  standards  for  the 
guidance   of   the   Administrator's   action,  so 
that  it  would  be  Impossible  In  a  proper  pro- 
ceeding   to    ascertain   whether    the   will    of 
Congress    has    been    obeyed,    would    we    be 
Justified  in  overriding  its  choice  of  means 
for  effecting  its  declared  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing inflation. 

■••  •  •  •  • 

"The  directions  that  the  prices  fixed  shall 
be  fair  and  equitable,  that  In  addition  they 
shall  tend  to  promote  the  purposes  of  the 
Act,  and  that  In  promulgating  them  con- 
sideration shall  be  given  to  prices  prevailing 
In  a  stated  base  period,  confer  no  greater 
reach  for  administrative  determination  than 
the  power  to  fix  Just  and  reasonable  rates, 
see  Sunshine  Coal  Co.  v.  Adkins.  supra,  and 
cases  cited;   or  the  power  to  approve  con- 
solidations In  the  'public  interest,"  sustained 
In   New   York    Central    Securities   Corp.   v. 
United   States.  287   U.S.    12,   24-6    (ownpaxe 
United  States  v.  Lowden,  308  VS.  225);   or 
the   power   to   regulate   radio   stations   en- 
gaged in  chain  broadcasting  'as  public  in- 
terest convenience  or  necessity  requires,'  up- 
held m  National  Broadcasting  Co.  v.  United 
States,  supra,  236-6;   or  the  power  to  pro- 
hibit  'unfair  methods   of   competition"   not 
defined  or  forbidden  by  the  common  law. 
Federal  Trade  Commission  v.  Keppel  <b  Bros., 
291  U.S.  304;  or  the  direction  that  in  aUot- 
Ing  marketing  quotas  among  states  and  pro- 
ducers due  consideration  be  given  to  a  va- 
riety of  economic  factors,  sustained  In  iftti- 
ford  V.  Smith,  supra,  48-9;   or  the  similar 
direction  that  in  adjusting  tariffs  to  meet 
differences  in  costs  of  production  the  Presi- 
dent 'take  into  consideration'  In  so  fAr  as  he 
finds  it  practicable"  a  variety  of  economic 
matters,    sustained   in   Hampton   A    Co.  v. 
United  States,  supra;  or  the  similar  authority. 
In  making  classifications  within  an  Industry, 
to   consider   various   named    and   unnamed 
■relevant  factors'  and  determine  the  respec- 
tive weights  attributable  to  each,  held  valid 
m  Opp  Cotton  Mills  V.  Administrator,  supra." 
Nor  was  the  majority  in  Robel  concerned 
with  the  question  of  delegation,   although 
indeed,  the  concurring  opinion  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Brennan  went  off  on  that  ground.  While 
recognizing  that  the  area  of  "permissible  in- 
deflnlteness  narrows  .  .  .  when  the  regulation 
invokes  criminal  sanctions  and  potentially 
affects  fundamental   rights,"  Justice  Bren- 
nan found  no  problem  in  the  barring  of  all 
party  members,  whether  or  not  "active"  or 
"passive"",  from  employment  In  defense  fa- 
cllltlee  Irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the 
member  occupied  a  sensitive   position.  His 
difficulty  on  the  Issue  of  delegation  was  the 
absence  of  standard  for  the  designation  of 
defense    facilities.    Reciting    the    principles 
enunciated  in   Yakus    (p.  273-275),  he  felt 
that  the  standard  delegated  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  the  designation  of  "defense 
facilities"  was  "so  indeflnlte  as  to  be  mean- 
ingless." This  defect  has  been  remedied  by 
section  404  of  the  blU.  Moreover,  the  bill 
Invokes  no  criminal  sanctions. 
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The  Department  of  Justice  we  wUl  recall, 
found  no  problem  In  the  bill  with  respect  to 
the  question  of  confomilnK  to  the  standards 
of  Robel.  or  on  the  question  of  vagueness  of 
the  delegation.  It  did  make  one  sujfKestlon 
for  the  Inclusion  of  an  ultimate  standard 
that  the  granting  of  the  access  be  clearly 
consistent  with  the  national  interest".  This 
standard  has  been  supplied  In  the  clean  bill 
although  expressed  in  the  terms  of  '^e  '  na- 
•lonal  defense  Interest".  Moreover  even  as 
the  orUlnal  bill  stood.  H  R  12699.  the  Library 
of  Congress  likewise  supported  the  bill  on 
the  queitlon  of  deIe(?*tions  ar.d  concluded 
that 

The  definitions  contained  in  i  402.  more 
partlcularlv  the  endeav<,r  to  define  defense 
facilities  Ti'.th  a  mea.<ure  of  speciflcKy  in 
5  404.  coupled  »uh  the  statement  of  objec- 
•ives  to  be  subserved  In  5  405  \>.h'»n  read  In 
canJi:nctiou  would  appear  to  be  adequate  to 
provide  the  standards  requisite  for  su.stainmg 
the  delegation  of  authorttv  to  the  ExecuMve 
Branch  to  administer  the  above  mentioned 
>oreenine  programs  According  to  establuhed 
precedents  the  Congres?  mav  n^t  delegate  Its 
;.  urelv  legislative  ptmer  to  an  executive 
.tgencv;  D'l:  having  Uid  d 'An  the  general 
riilps  of  action  under  '.vhlch'  the  execu'r. e 
agency  should  proceed,  it  mav  require  of 
that  agencv  the  appllc  ition  of  such  rule*  to 
particular  s.luatiuns  and  the  irr.estigatiou  of 
fdC-s  W.th  a  view  to  Uialtjiig  orders  m  a 
particul.ir  matter  within  the  rules  laid  down 
by    the    Congress  if    C.'ngres.^    nhali    lav 

dowii  by  legisiaiive  act  an  mtelllgibif  princi- 
ple i<i  v>hich  the  executr.c  agency  vested  w.th 
rule-making  .luthority  Is  directed  to  conform, 
such  legislative  action  !.-  nor  a  foroidden 
delegatii^n  of  legi^latlNe  power  {Field  v 
Cla-k,  143  U  S  649,  694  i  1892'  ,  Hampton  Co. 
V  I  nUtd  Slarei  276  f  S  394.  408  409  (  1928) 
Alth  )Ugh  the-  Cour-  has  as.«ierted  thti:  pro- 
cedural safeguards  car.uct  ■.  ulidare  an  un- 
con.^tituMonal  delegation  '  the  nature  '.>f  the 
prc^oeed-ngs  apj-ears  to  f^e  one  of  the  ele- 
men's  weighed  m  deternuning  ■\he:her  a 
specific  delegation  Is  coiistltu'i'  nsl  In  cases 
wher°  the  delegated  p.^wer  is  »  xerci&ed  by 
orders  directed  to  particular  per'i.:  n,-  after 
notice  and  hearing  wrh  flr.dings  of  fact  and 
law  based  upon  the  record  made  in  the  hear- 
ir.g  the  Curt  has  displayed  ccnsld' iai-;e 
liberality  in  su.'staining  vaguelv  phrased  :>r 
abbreviated  s'atu'-irv  expre.-s!er.s  of  purpose 
or  sraudiird-s  as  .-iutficient  to  riieet  constitu- 
tional rec,uiren;ent.:.  ' 

A  recen*  case,  decided  on  December  12. 
1961^.  concvirren'ly  with  the  preparation  of 
my  r«rp<-/rt  on  the  bill,  is  clearlv  :n  pcir.t  and 
wou.d  seem  speci'icallv  to  dispone  :>f  ^!r 
Stokes  cf'ntentlcn  That  cose.  Adam  v  Laf^d. 
lUS  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dls'rict  of 
Columbia  Circuit.  Wright.  McGowan,  and 
Tanvm  C..-i-u  t  Judges,  i  ^^as  a  ca=e  expressly 
attacking  'he  surTir'ency  of  th**  standard  for 
^ecuntv  .clearance  ;n  prf-ceedtngs  under  the 
Ind'-ist.ri.il  S«?ciint;.  program  EO  1086?  i  It 
'■vas  charged  that  the  standard  a'.;'h.^r'..-ing 
denial  of  acce^  "o  classified  Informiktitn  un- 
less clearlv  crn.sistent  Alth  the  national 
Interest,  ■  was  n  :•:  an  identifiable  standard 
The  court  'Aas  unaniniijus  In  sustaining  'he 
adequacy  of  rh»  standard  al'hough  Judge 
Wright  dissented  on  miother  ground  nut 
rele. ant  to  this  que~.ir.n.  In  the  opinion  for 
the  court  Judge  McCrowan  sa;d 

"Appellants  final  appeal  to  the  Due  Proc- 
ess Clju.se  Ls  formulated  In  terms  of  an  as- 
serted absence  of  i.ii  any  adequately  enunci- 
ated standard  fcr  evaluation  of  conduct  dls- 
qual'.fTing  one  for  security  clearance,  and 
(bi  findings  showing  a  need  for  denial  Both 
of  these  claims  take  their  departure  from 
a  substantive  concept  which  appellant  pro- 
fesses to  derive  from  United  States  v  Robel. 
389  US  258  ■  ig^Si  and  their  weight  largely 
turns  upon  the  validity  of  this  premise 

"Robel.  of  course,  did  not  involve  the  In- 
dustry Personnel  Access  Authorization  Re- 
view Program    It  was  a  criminal  prosecution 


under  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act 
of  a  Communist  Party  member  for  remaining 
m  the  emplov  of  a  defen.se  plant  after  the 
Purty  had  been  found  to  be  a  Communist - 
action  organization  The  Supreme  Court  re- 
versed the  conviction  on  First  Amendment 
grounds  because.  In  Its  view,  the  statute 
swept  too  broadly  and  did  not  take  Into  ac- 
count such  considerations  as  whether  the 
individuals  Job  was  a  sensitive  one  In  terms 
of  national  security.  The  Court  was,  however, 
at  some  pains  to  recognise  the  power,  and 
Indeed  the  duty,  of  the  national  government 
to  protect  ita  secreLs  It  declared  that  '|t|he 
government  can  deny  access  to  Its  secrets 
to  those  who  would  use  such  Information 
to  harm  the  nation  '  Fastening  upon  the 
phrase  would  use  appellant  insists  that  se- 
curity clearance  may  be  withheld  only  when 
the  government  can  point  to  a  clear  and 
present  danger  that  a  breach  of  security  la 
actually  threatened,"  .vnd  that  it  Is  not 
enough  Uiat  an  applicant  'may  be  subject  to 
coercion,  influence  or  pressure, 

••  •  •  •  *  • 

"We  know  of  no  constitutional  requirement 
that  the  President  must,  in  seeking  to  safe- 
guard the  integrity  of  clisslfled  Information, 
provide  that  a  security  cle.irance  must  be 
granted  unless  It  be  affirmatively  pro-,  en  that 
the  applicant  w.iuld  use'  it  improperly  We 
are  not  In  an  area  of  knowledge  or  experience 
where  absolutes  obtain,  and  the  gr..ut  or  de- 
nial of  securitv  clearances  Is  an  Inexact  sci- 
ence at  best  ThiDse  who  have  that  respKinsl- 
br.ity  have  to  do  the  best  thev  can  with 
what  thev  have,  and  the  d'.'^cretlonary  deter- 
minations they  mu5t  inevitiibly  niaKe  are  not. 
.»s  a  matter  of  due  process  at  least,  required 
to  ccnform  to  anv  such  alternative  standard 
as  appellant  advances  .\ppellant  Is  not  be- 
ing sent  to  Jdl!  he  is  being  told  rather  that, 
on  the  Information  developed  and  the  facts 
found  Bfter  hearings,  appellee  cinnot  make 
a  finding  that  giving  him  .-icce<5s  to  secret 
Information  Is  'clearly  consistent  with  'he 
I'.at!  -'nal  Interest.' 

"The  prescription  of  the  .standard  to  be  ob- 
served m  this  field  Is  fir  the  President  to 
.mike  In  the  discharge  of  his  executive  func- 
tions We  do  not  secnnd-gueas  that  choice 
unle«;s  the  Constitution  commands  us  to  da 
so  The  one  actuallv  chosen  in  this  instanc*^ 
falls  m  '-"ur  view  within  the  range  of  ra- 
tional choice  ves.ed  In  the  President  by  the 
constitutional  concept  of  his  o(fi'"e  "' 

Although  Mr  Stokes  would  prefer  ".iiore 
riet  illed  guidelines."  he  does  not  specify  what 
iif-  would  Include  H!°  fear  thi^t  the  bill  In  the 
absence  of  further  guidelines  can  becorve  a 
vehicle  ftr  arbitrary  and  capricious  actions" 
I  do  not  believe  th.i^*;  U  l«  'ustlfled  from 
'he  constitutional  standpcln*  N^r  do  I 
believe  that  It  Is  Justified  from  'he  prac- 
tical «t\ndpo'nt  Cer'atnlv  h!«  feir^  can- 
not be  Justified  en  the  basis  of  the  adminis- 
tration or  Implementation  of  the  existing 
program  under  E  O  10865,  or  the  prl'ir  pro- 
gram 'inder  -he  Magnuson  .Act  TTi?  details 
lie  seeks  TT!!!  be  supplied  by  the  President 
untler  the  delegated  power  which  he  may 
properly  exercise  "to  fill  up  the  details  of  the 
st.-.tute.'"  Wav^an  v  Southrra'd  10  Wheat 
1  I  18251  Moreover  no  matter  how  det.alled 
and  ape.^lflc  the  guidelines  may  be.  there  Is 
always  a  p^^sslbllity  that  those  charged  with 
the  administration  of  any  program  may  ex- 
"T'-l^e  their  p':>wer  arbitrarily  or  cipr.clously 
Hovrever  any  excess  of  this  sort  under  the 
bill  may  be  corrected  by  the  courts,  as  !n  anv 
other  instance  of  arbitrary  or  capricious  ac- 
tion. 

Passing  from  liis  assertion  that  the  bill 
fails  to  provide  any  meaningful  standard,  Mr 
Strikes  then  claims  that  what  standards  the 
bill  does  set  forth  "prixluces  more  confuflon 
'han  clarification  "  He  cites  the  statement  of 
purfxise  in  section  404  setting  forth  the  In- 
tention of  Congress  to  protect  certain  facil- 
ities against  the  risk  at  "sabotage,  espionage. 


and  other  acts  of  subversion"  While  finding 
no  difficulty  with  the  terms  sabotage  and 
espionage  which  he  said  are  accorded  conven- 
tional meanings  by  .section  402(6),  he  quar- 
rels with  the  definition  of  "act  of  subversion" 
contained  in  section  402iS|  He  does  not 
quote  the  definition  as  a  whole,  but  only  a 
selected  extract.  He  charges  that  the  range 
of  activity  which  would  constitute  an  act  of 
subversion  "is  boundless",  that  from  a  con- 
stitutional standpoint  the  definition  com- 
prehends protected  as  well  as  prohibited 
c  jnduct  "  and  that  under  it  the  President 
"would  be  Justified  in  barring  a  worker  em- 
plo\-ed  m  a  defense  Industry  because  he  took 
part  m  peaceful  picketing  of  a  chemical  com- 
pany in  protest  of  its  manufacture  of 
napalm."  In  response  to  these  claims.  I  would 
reply  that  his  conclusions  are  not  Justified  In 
anv  respect 

The  definition  In  Itself  Is  not  an  ojjeratlve 
provision  of  the  bill,  but  Is  defined  to  give 
specific  content  to  Its  use  in  connection  w^lth 
the  screening  programs  authorized  under 
other  sections  of  the  bill  The  term  Is  de- 
rned  'o  embrace  only  intentional  octs  of  un- 
authorized disclosure  of  classified  informa- 
tion or  of  rinmage  or  iri;;jrw  to  a  facility  or 
to  Its  production  and  services,  with  specified 
motivations  which  are  subversive  In  nature. 
The  term  neither  in  itself  or  when  used  In 
context  in  other  sections  ol  the  bill  makes 
punishable  or  proscribe.^  an  activity.  It  does, 
however,  serve  as  a  stanL.itd  for  Implemen- 
tation and  make.'=  the  defined  activities  rele- 
vant to  a  determination  for  exclusion  of  ac- 
cess either  to  a  sensitive  position  in  a  de- 
fense facility  or  to  classified  Information 

The  activities  set  forth  In  the  definition  are 
acts  of  intentional  Injury  or  Intentional  acts 
tending  'o  cause  damape  or  Injury — matters 
totally  d.'. orced  from  p. ire  speech — and.  as 
such,  may  Indeed  be  properly  the  subject 
even  of  penal  prohibition.  If  they  may  be 
tlie  subject  cf  penal  sanction,  then  indutl- 
Rbly  tney  may  form  the  basis  for  the  applica- 
•■on  of  lesser  sanctions.  n.amely,  exclusion 
from  acce.ss  t^:  sensitive  positions  In  defense 
facilities  or  to  classified  infonnatlon.  (See 
Gtbonev  v,  flmp'c  Storage,  336  US.  490.  here- 
iu.ifter  briefed  >  The  specific  intent  with 
which  the  ac's  must  be  accompanied,  ex- 
pressed In  foi'r  alternative  categories,  one 
if  which  includes  that  the  act  be  committed 
wl''i  the  intent  to  effec*  a  plan  of  subversive 
or-.;an!r.itions  as  described,  does  not  bring  the 
aflvlf  or  the  objectives  of  the  bill  within 
any  categi  n-  of  "projected  conduct".  This  Is 
particularly  true  where  'he  activity,  ac- 
complished wl'h  such  Intent,  may  even  be 
made  a  criminal  otTense 

Hrn.-e,  Mr  Stokes'  suggestion  that  the 
language  would  "Justify"  barring  a  worker 
Irom  employmen'  for  "peaccf'il  picketing  of  a 
cljemlc.il  company  in  protest  of  Its  manu- 
fj'.-t'ire  of  napalm"  i,s  obviously  a  mlsrepre- 
s,-niailon  of  tiie  effect  of  ihe  definition,  and 
is  a  charge  wi'.hcjut  supf>ort  in  Its  language. 

This  Is  not  to  say.  however,  that  neither 
DoUtical  ftrikee"  nor  "picketing"  which 
causes  damagi'  or  inywy  'u  any  facility,  or 
which  would  tend  to  cause  dam.age  or  Injury. 
If  conducted  with  any  of  the  four  alternative 
intents  set  forth  In  the  dermitlon.  may  come 
•Altliln  the  ambit  of  the  definition. 

In  Atncrican  Com'r.unications  ^s^ociafion 
v  Douda.  339  US  382  (lOoOi.  a  provision  of 
the  National  L  ibor  Relailcns  Act  withhold- 
ing various  t)enefits  un.Jer  th.it  Act  from 
labor  organizations  for  failure  of  union  of- 
ficers to  file  a  non-communist  affidavit,  was 
rostained  on  t!ie  b.osls  thit  the  Congress 
could  legltim.atelv  employ  the  commerce 
power  to  prevent  political  strikes  which 
would  disrupt  commerce,  and  could  reason- 
ably find  that  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  would  utilize  their  positions  to  foment 
disruptive  political  strikes.  Although  the 
decision  In  this  caoe  was  subsequently  over- 
ruled in  part  on  other  grounds  in  a  prosecu- 
tion under  an  amendment  to  the  Act.  United 
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Sfafes  V.  Brown.  381  U.S.  437  (1968).  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Warren,  speaking  for  the  court 
In  the  latter  case,  declared.  "Congress  un- 
doubtedly possesses  power  under  the  Com- 
merce Clause  to  enact  legislation  designed 
to  keep  from  positions  affecting  commerce 
persons  who  may  use  such  positions  to  bring 
about  pollUcal  strikes."   (Page  449f.) 

In  Giboncy  v.  Empire  Storage  and  Ice 
Company,  336  US.  490  (1949).  a  unanimous 
court  upheld  the  action  of  a  state  coiu-t  en- 
jolrJng  union  members  from  peacefully 
picketing  the  company"s  place  of  business, 
finding  that  the  purpose  of  the  picketing 
was  to  Induce  the  company  not  to  sell  Ice  to 
non-union  peddlers.  It  was  found  that  the 
picketing  reduced  the  company's  business  by 
85',.  although  conducted  peacefully  and 
without  violence.  A  State  of  Missouri  statute 
prohibited  combinations  In  restraint  of  trade 
or  competition.  Justice  Black,  writing  for  a 
unanimous  court,  said  that  the  states  have 
a  constitutional  power  to  prohibit  competing 
dealers  from  combining  to  restrain  freedom 
of  trade;  that  this  statute  could  be  validly 
applied  to  combinations  of  union  workers. 
as  well  .is  business  men  who  used  their  Joint 
power  to  prexent  tales  to  non-union  work- 
ers: that  the  State  of  Missouri  was  not  bound 
to  exempt  unions  from  its  anti-trust  laws; 
that  the  Injunction  against  picketing  In  this 
case  was  not  an  unconstitutional  abridge- 
ment of  free  speech,  although  the  plcketers 
were  attempting  peacefully  to  publicize 
truthful  facts  about  a  labor  dispute. 

Citing  Giboney,  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  (In 
Communist  Party  v.  Control  Board,  367  U.S. 
1.  173)  said:  "Picketing  is  free  speech  plus 
.  .  .  and  hence  can  be  restricted  In  all  In- 
stances and  banned  in  some."  For  similar 
reasons,  he  Indicated,  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act  of  1950,  requiring  registration  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  Its  members  were  not. 
Jn  his  opinion,  in  violation  of  First  Amend- 
ment rights.  He  said: 

"We  have,  however,  as  I  have  said,  findings 
that  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  Is  'a  disciplined  organization'  oper- 
ating In  this  Nai.cn  'under  Soviet  Union 
control  With  the  aim  of  installing  'a  So- 
viet style  dictatorship'  here.  These  findings 
er>iablt.sh  that  more  ihan  debate,  discourse, 
argumentation,  propaganda,  and  other  as- 
pects ol  iree  speech  and  association  are  In- 
volved. An  additional  element  enters,  viz.. 
espionage,  business  activities,  or  the  forma- 
tion of  cells  for  subversion,  as  well  as  the  use 
of  speech,  press,  and  association  by  a  foreign 
power  to  pruduce  on  this  continent  a  Soviet 
satellite." 

In  adcutlon  to  misconceiving  and  misinter- 
preting what  I  believe  to  be  the  clear  import 
vl  the  languige  vi  the  dehmtlon  on  "act  of 
subversion,"  Mr.  Stores  goes  on  to  employ 
another  i«  torrorc^n  arginnent .  likewise  with- 
out suppwrt  In  the  language  oi  the  bill,  with 
respect  to  the  designation  of  defense  facil- 
ities. He  says  It  is  •conceivable"  that  a  uni- 
versity might  be  designated  as  a  defense  fa- 
cility because  Its  science  department  Is  under 
government  contract  to  provide  ""Important 
classified  military  projects"  and  that  the 
executive  would  be  authorized  to  limit  ac- 
cess to  the  entire  university,  as  to  each  stu- 
dent and  professor,  unless  such  access  would 
be  clearly  consistent  with  the  national  de- 
fense interests,  and  that  '"students  and  fskc- 
ulty  members  who  express  their  disagree- 
ment with  the  university's  Involvement  In 
defense  work  could  be  barred  from  campus." 
Suffice  to  say  that  this  fanciful  possibility  has 
never.  In  fact,  occurred  even  under  the  ap- 
plication of  the  vague  provisions  oi  section 
5  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act 
voided  in  Robel,  or  In  the  administration  of 
E  O.  10865.  There  is  no  authority  to  be  found 
in  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which,  because  Its 
science  department  is  engaged  In  a  classi- 
fied project,  win  authorize  the  denial  of  ac- 
cess to  a  university  or  to  Its  campus.  Nor  is 


It  conceivable  that  any  such  action  would  be 
undertaken,  even  by  the  most  abtuse  admin- 
istrator. 

Equally  fanciful  and  without  substance 
or  support  In  the  provisions  in  the  bill  is 
Mr.  Stokes'  charge  that  section  405(c)  of 
the  bill  permits  "an  Imposition  of  employ- 
ment disability  upon  a  worker  in  a  defense 
Industry  merely  because  of  his  membership 
in  groups  expressing  unpopular  political  and 
social  Ideas."  This  chEirge  scarcely  deserves 
an  answer.  It  should  be  clear  enough  on 
the  face  of  the  bill  and  the  language  of 
the  section,  that  section  405(C)  permits  no 
such  result.  Irl  authorizing  the  President  to 
establish  criteria  and  to  make  investigations 
relevant  to  determinations  to  be  made  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling  access  to  classified  Information 
and  to  sensitive  positions  in  defense  facili- 
ties, that  section  Imposes  no  employment 
disability  because  of  membership  In  a  group 
expressing  "unpopular  poUtlcal  and  social 
Ideas"  to  any  greater  degree  than  that  the 
espionage  statutes  would  penalize  the  politi- 
cal Idesis  of  the  late  Julius  Rosenburg,  a 
Communist  who  had  filched  the  Nation's 
secrets  to  deliver  them  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
or  that  a  burglary  statute  would  i>enalize 
the  social  Ideas  of  a  WlUle  Sutton,  the  no- 
torious bank  robber  who  was  Just  released. 
Here  again,  Mr.  Stokes  employs  the  vague 
euphemism  of  groups  who  "express  unpopu- 
lar political  and  social  Ideas,"  when  It  be- 
comes apparent  In  his  subsequent  language 
of  the  paragrpah  (on  page  60)  that  he  Is 
referring  to  membership  in  the  Communist 
Party  or  similar  organizations  seeking  to 
overthrow  constitutional  government  by  un- 
lawful force.  Mr.  Stokes  is  especially  con- 
cerned that  the  effect  of  the  authority  con- 
tained In  Ecctlon  405(c),  taken  in  connection 
with  other  provisions  of  the  bill  authorizing 
the  screening  program,  would  be  to  authorize 
the  barring  of  current  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  or  of  similar  organizations 
seeking  to  overthrow  constitutional  govern- 
ment by  unlawful  force,  from  employment 
in  sensitive  positions  In  defense  facilities 
and  from  access  to  classified  information. 
He  construes  iJobel  as  prohibiting  that  re- 
sult. He  takes  the  position  that  Robel,  and 
such  cases  a  Scales  which  Involved  a  prose- 
cution tinder  the  membership  clause  of  the 
Smith  Act,  prohibits  the  application  of 
criminal  sanctions  for  membership  In  the 
Communist  Party  unless  there  Is  additional 
proof  that  the  person  has  a  '"specific  In- 
tent" to  further  the  Illegal  goals  of  the  or- 
ganization, and  that  he  Is  an  "active"'  mem- 
ber of  it.  He  argues  that  the  denial  of 
employment  Is  likewise  "a  penalty",  dis- 
couraging the  exercise  of  "freedom  of  asso- 
ciation protected  by  the  First  Amendment  ", 
and  concluded  that  the  bill  would  likewise 
be  unconstitutional. 

His  conclusion  Is  a  non  aequitur,  resting 
on  a  misconception  of  the  holding  and  effect 
of  Robel  and  of  Scales.  Both  cases  Involved 
the  application  of  penal  sanctions:  applied  In 
Robel  as  a  "prophylactic"  measure  to  screen 
subversives  from  defense  facilities,  In  this 
Instance  without  regard  to  the  alleged  "sen- 
sitivity" of  the  position  of  employment;  and 
applied  In  Scales  as  a  criminal  prohibition  to 
protect  the  government  against  activities  in 
furtherance  of  a  purpose  to  destroy  it.  In 
case  of  violation  of  either  statute,  the  Indi- 
vidual was  liable  to  Jail.  This  situation  Is 
clearly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  which  impose  no  penal  sanc- 
tion. Such  a  difference  Is,  indeed,  even  con- 
ventionally manifested  In  the  standards  of 
proof,  trial,  and  consequences  attached  to 
dvll  as  distinguished  from  criminal  proceed- 
ings. 

Moreover,  we  should  not  only  on  this  ba- 
sis distinguish  the  situation  between  the  bill. 
on  the  one  band,  and  Robel  and  Scales  on  the 
other.  We  may  also  distinguish  the  terms 
of  the  statutes  and  the  situations  In  which 


penal  sanctions  are  applied  as  between  Robe2 
and  Scales.  In  Scales,  we  have  the  application 
of  a  pure  criminal  prohibition,  whereas  In 
RobeZ,  the  statute  has  a  "regulatory"  purpose 
which  the  penal  sanction  Is  Intended  to  serve. 
The  standards  first  established  in  Scales  put- 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Smith  Act, 
with  respect  to  the  requirement  of  proof  of 
"active  and  purposive"  membership,  are  not 
necessarily  relevant  to  the  statute  In  Robel. 
With  such  considerations  In  mind.  It  seems 
to  me,  we  must  evaluate  the  actual  rationale 
and  effect  of  the  decision  In  Robel.  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Warren,  speaking  for  the  court  in 
Robel.  struck  the  prohibition  down  because 
of  the  comprehensive  scope  of  its  application. 
He  said : 

•It  Is  made  irrelevant  to  the  statute's  oper- 
ation that  an  individual  may  be  a  passive  or 
inactive  member  of  a  designated  organiza- 
tion, that  he  may  be  unaware  of  the  organi- 
zation's unlawful  aims,  or  that  he  may  dis- 
agree ■with  those  unlawful  alms.  It  is  also 
made  Irrelevsmt  that  an  individual  who  Is 
subject  to  the  penalties  of  §5(a)(l)(D)  may 
occupy  a  nonsensitive  position  in  a  defense 
facility.  Thus.  S  5(a)(1)(D)  contains  the 
fatal  defect  of  overbreadth  because  It  seeks 
to  bar  employment  both  for  association 
which  may  be  proscribed  and  for  association 
which  may  not  be  proecribed  consistently 
with  First  Amendment  rights."  (Page  267) 

What  he  said  in  this  respect  must  be  read 
carefully.  'While  pointing  out  relevant  con- 
siderations to  sustain  such  a  prohibition  as 
was  employed  under  section  5,  not  one  of 
which  was  incorporated  in  the  section  as  a 
condition  for  the  application  of  the  penalty, 
he  did  not  say  that  all  of  these  considera- 
tions had  to  be  found  In  the  conjunctive. 
Indeed,  in  the  subsequent  paragraph  he 
hastened  to  add : 

"We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  congressional 
concern  over  the  danger  of  sabotage  and 
espionage  in  national  defense  indtistrtes.  and 
noching  we  hold  today  should  be  re'ad  to  deny 
Congress  the  power  under  narrowly  drawn 
legislation  to  keep  from  sensitive  positions 
in  defense  facilities  those  who  would  use 
their  positions  to  disrupt  the  Nation's  pro- 
duction facilities.  •  •  •  Spies  and  saboteurs 
do  exist,  and  Congress  can.  of  course,  pre- 
scribe criminal  penalties  for  those  who  engage 
in  espionage  and  sabotage.  The  Grovernment 
can  deny  access  to  its  secrets  to  those  who 
would  use  such  information  to  harm  the 
Nation.  And  Congress  can  declare  sensitive 
positions  in  national  defense  Industries  off 
limits  to  those  who  would  use  such  positions 
to  disrupt  the  production  of  defense  mate- 
rials." 

The  language  of  the  decision  wae  in  tact 
expressly  construed  by  two  of  the  Justices 
as  authorizing  the  barring  of  ocanmunlst 
Party  members,  both  "active"  and  "passive," 
from  employment  In  sensitive  positions  in 
defense  facilities.  Mr.  Justice  White  with 
whom  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  joined,  said,  "the 
court  would  seem  to  permit  barring  respond- 
ent, although  not  an  'active'  member  of  the 
Pany,  from  employment  In  'sensitive'  posi- 
tions In  the  defense  establishment."  (Dis- 
senting opinion,  page  284f.)  Indeed,  this  ap- 
pears to  be  the  general  conclusion  reached 
by  competent  lawyers  who  have  examined 
the  decision.  The  Ubrary  of  Congress  (Legis- 
lative Reference  Service)  has  said  on  this 
question  In  its  report  to  me,  "That  an  Inac- 
tive passive  Communist  might  be  barred 
from  a  sensitive  position  In  a  defense  facility 
was  the  only  concession  suggested  by  the 
majority"  In  Robel.  Likewise,  In  the  recent 
Ellis  report  (Dec.  1,  1969)  to  Secretary  Finch 
on  government  employment,  the  same  poal- 
tion  was  taken  with  respect  to  the  effect  of 
cases  of  this  tenor  as  applied  to  government 
employment.  (Page  19f.)  Moreover,  since  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  HJl.  14864,  would  (1) 
limit  the  application  of  such  a  bar  to  sensi- 
tive positions,  (3)  narrow  those  facllltlea 
which  may  be  defined  as  defense  facilities. 
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i3i  establish  specific  stAndarda  for  the  <le- 
termmaiion  of  such  taclluies.  and  |4)  spec- 
ify detailed  procedures  for  making  deter- 
nunauons.  I  think  It  can  be  s&ld  with  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  the  blU  is  such  nar- 
rowly drawn  legislation  as  will  support  the 
exclusion  of  current  members  of  the  Oom- 
munlat  Party,  although  "passive  •.  from  sen- 
siuve  poeltions  in  defense  tacUltiee  and  from 
access  to  classified  infonnatlon. 

Neverthelesa,  it  most  be  made  clear  that 
while  this  is  the  inten:  ^''  the  sponsors  of 
the  legislation,  the  bili  does  n.i:  UmU  itsei: 
on  this  point  Tbe  bill  does  not  establish  a 
penal  or  other  prohiblUon  The  bUl  author- 
izes a  screeriing  prugrani  wr.h  the  obje^iive 
:o  borrow  tne  .anguajte  u.'  Robe.,  cf  ketplng 
■from  sensitive  positions  in  defense  facili- 
ties those  who  wau.d  use  their  positions  to 
disrupt  the  Nations  productive  facilities  ' 
As  such.  It  13  clearly  wl'liln  the  authority  of 
Congiesi  under  anv  view  that  may  be  taken 
on  a.,  tae  decided  ci^e^  The  execut.ve  in 
specific  cases  most  make  i^n  uliimate  deter- 
nuiiatun  whether  an  individual  s  access  '.  j 
sensi'.iTe  positiuos  U  clearly  coniiiteni  wi'.h 
tha  nat.ona.  deffii.-e  m'.erest  '  Thus,  the  Sir 
Is  not  as  was  section  5  voided  In  R:)be'..  di- 
rected specifically  t  -  mere  membe.-sh.p,  but 
requires  a  de.erininitlon  upon  the  totality 
of  the  circumstances  o!  a  particular  cise  in 
the  light  or  specie :  criteria  and  implement- 
ing rules  eetabllshed  by  t.e  PreslJent  Tlie 
bill  IS  taus  Qut  commuted  to  a  specific  re- 
quirement oa  mis  point  and  leaves  the  door 
open  ultimately  to  a  consideration  of  all  tne 
facu  of  a  particular  case  and.  indeed,  even 
to  further  judicial  clariftcauon  on  facts  to 
which  the  scret-nlug  program  may  be  applied 

In  a  5eu--e.  the  bill  'keeps  Its  options  open  ' 
on  the  issue  of  mere"  membership,  al- 
though authorizing  determlnitlons  under 
ultimate  standard*  to  which  the  quest. ^n  oJ 
membership  is  one  of  the  relevant  factors 
Hence  tne  bill  is  not  subject  to  Mr  Slcites 
claim  that  it  U  unconstitutional  on  its  face 
The  claim  of  unconstitutionality  must  await 
the  application  of  the  President;,  imple- 
menung  reijulatlons  to  specific  circu.T.- 
stances  Whatever  the  result  of  such  a  case 
may  be  the  bill  will  not  suffer,  since  the 
claim  must  then  be  directed  to  the  imple- 
menting regulations  .r  their  appUcation  and 
these,  of  course  can  be  adjusted  readilv  to 
such  action  as  t.he  court  may  then  specifi- 
cally require  (See  McB'icU  v  Roland.  369 
P3d  «6.  cert    denied.  387  US    932  i 

Ktnally.  Mr  Stokee  arguea  that  although 
section  406(ci  makee  permissive  rather  than 
mandatory  the  "UnposlUon  of  employment 
disability  up«-n  the  basis  of  certain  associa- 
tions and  aiailatlons."  it  does  not  cure  al- 
leged constitutional  defects  which  he  charges 
would  arise  on  the  basis  of  "vagueness".  He 
claims  that  you  are  tinconstltutlonally  dele- 
gating to  an  administrative  agency  "not 
only  the  power  to  implement  policy,  but  the 
very    right    to   formulate   that   policy" 

However,  the  very  case  which  he  has  dted 
In  support  of  hu  general  contention  on  this 
Issue  of  delegation,  namely  Yaktu  v  VS. 
fuvra  appears  to  be  clearly  to  the  contrary 
It  was  there  said  (at  page  425) 

"It  Is  no  objection  that  the  determination 
of  facts  and  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from 
them  In  the  Ught  of  the  statutory  stand- 
ards and  declaration  of  policy  call  for  the 
exercise  ot  Judgment,  and  for  the  formula- 
tion of  subsidiary  administrative  policy 
within  the  prescribed  statutory  framework 
See  Opp  Cotton  UilLs  v  Administrator,  supra. 
145-6.  ana  cases  cited." 

Moreover,  the  charge  of  vagueness  Is  under- 
cut by  the  fact  that  the  subsection  of  the 
bill  requires  that  the  "associations  and  af- 
filiations" to  which  Mr  Stokes  refers  must 
be  relevant  to  the  determination  to  be  made, 
and  thus  preclude  the  administrative  agency 
from  wandering  far  afield  into  assoclaUons 
which  might  properly  be  held  In  violation 
of  the  First  Amendment. 


Mr     otjkes    seeks    to    fortify    his    gcner.il 
;laim  by   the  additional   argument  that  the 

p<;>;*lbllitie3  lor  mischief"  crdt-i-d  by  the  bill 
are  ■exf>and'Ml'  hy  the  limitations  on  the 
jurl!idlct!.jn  of  courts  contained  in  sectlcn 
416     He   says   this   section   would    permit    un 

incorrec:  determination"  to  stand  vinlll  the 
administrative  pr^>cesa  has  been  allowed  u 
run  Its  course,  and  that  by  then  the  'stigma" 
ji  being  declared  ",'»  security  risk"  would  be 

indelible"  I  cannot  envision  any  specif!.' 
c'cumstances  v.here  the  operation  ol  sec- 
tion 416  would  in  .iny  material  way  have  the 
result  for  which  Mr  Stokes  .onlcnds  No- 
does  he  berome  specillc  on  tlils  subject  o 
make  an>  ilem on^-tratlon  t:  the  validity  o. 
his  oojectlon  What  d^ics  he  me.m  by  incor- 
rect determination"''  The  stigma"  woulJ 
not  attach  except  on  a  fln.il  denial  of  clear- 
-.ace  l:  so.  then  the  admin  s^ritue  proce=-- 
ha.s  run  Its  co'drre  and  th;  Individual  li  ni-t 
bArre<1  from  applying  to  the  >rou.-ls  On  the 
other  h.ind.  -f  a  suspension  ol  clearance  rest., 
on  an  a.l^^ed  f.iilurc  cf  the  uppll-'-in'  t 
con.'onn  to  regiiUtUns.  such  as  his  refusal 
to  cj^'P'TiU.-  m  the  Inquiry,  the  appilcint 
may  assert  his  claim  agalu5t  the  basis  of 
suspension  and  is  not  barred  by  the  section 
rrom  testing  his  clii.-n  In  ilie  courts  In  nnv 
event,  the  section  cnly  r"quires  prior  "ex- 
haustion of  administrative  remedies."  and 
in  this  re.>;pect  merely  establishes  as  a  statu- 
tory requirement  th.»t  which  Is  alre.idy  -i 
we.l  ^ett.ecl  matter  o.  common-law  djctrmc 
,See  Remen'^jt  v  CUJord.  391  F  2d  '28.  cert 
denied  Sept  9.  Id6si  )  Hence,  it  clearly  ap- 
pears that  Mr  btokes'  argume.-^.t  on  this 
point   is  also   without  sutwtance 

I.V\ES-IC*TIONS 

In  this  sec'lon  of  his  dissent  Mr  S.okc 
likewise  has  several  complaint*  His  prer..cc 
to  these,  m  wiUch  he  ni-iices  the  getierallaed 
complaint  chat  the  investigations  spell  an 
er.d  of  privacy""  in  the  lives  of  many,  need 
not  oe  answered  m  anv  de'all  Quite  ob\l- 
cusly.  ir  those  arej^  oi  employment  where 
investigations  are  needed,  they  must  be 
made  Moreover  It  Is  generully  the  guilty 
who  are  fearful  of  them,  and  not  the  inno- 
cent who  seem  quite  happy  to  adjust  to  the 
needs  ol  national  .security  Where  '.lie  In- 
quiry Is  relevant  to  the  Is^ue  t.'  De  detn 
mined,  the  objection  of  Mr  Stokes  H  cicarlv 
not  a  valid  one  The  bill  requires  that  the 
in-,  eotlgatlon  be  confined  to  relevant  areas 
His  specific  complaints  relate  to  section 
413.  with  respect  to  the  granting  of  Immu- 
nity for  compelled  tesllmuny.  section  406 
with  regard  to  •ot>st ruction  of  Inquiry'  un- 
der which  a  iL'iUful  refusal  to  respond  tij 
relevant  inquiries  may  be  considered  stiff. - 
dent  to  Justify  suspending  the  further 
processing  of  an  applicant's  csuje  until  com- 
pliance la  made,  section  407ibi,  which  lim- 
its confrontation  and  crobs-examinatlou. 
and  section  416.  relating  to  jurls<llcUon  of 
courts 

He  argues  that  section  413  does  away  with 
the  right  of  self-mcrunlnation"  by  extending 
immunity  to  witnesses  from  criminal  prose- 
cution He  says  the  granting  of  immunity 
from  criminal  prosecution  does  not  make 
this  denial  'any  more  constitutionally  ac- 
ceptable" I  do  not  understand  what  he 
means  by  suggesting  that  such  provisions 
are  not  "constitutionally  acceptable."  Im- 
munity statutes  of  this  tj-pe  have  been  re- 
peatedly upheld  since  Brown  v  Walker.  161 
VS.  691,  decided  In  18»4.  Since  that  time 
the  Congress  has  adopted  more  than  40  such 
statutes,  most  of  which  have  been  made 
applicable  to  proceedings  before  administra- 
tive agencies.  What  Mr  Stokes  apparently 
is  saying.  Is  simply  that  he  does  not  like 
immunity  statutes  In  this  respect  he  Is  not 
in  accord   with   the   law  or   poUcy 

Indeed,  the  course  ot  the  history  of  the 
law  of  evidence  has  been  to  expand  the  area 
of  compelled  testimony  rather  than  to  con- 
strict It    Nor  has  our  Judicial  system  recog- 


nized a  p.-ivilege  against  the  giving  of  tes- 
timony on  the  basis  that  It  will  tend  to 
•degrade  or  disgrace."  as  dl.-^tlngul&hed  from 
incriminate  This  is  well  settled  In  proceed- 
ings before  the  courts.  In  Brown  v  Walker, 
supra,  the  court  expressly  rejected  the  argu- 
ment Uiat  the  validity  of  an  immunity  stat- 
ute should  depend  upon  whether  It  siiields 
"the  witness  from  the  per.>onal  disgrace  or 
opprobrium  attaching  to  the  exposure  of  his 
crime"  See  161  US  605-606.  More<ner  the 
Congress  or  the  United  States  has  by  statute 
enshrined  a  similar  rule  with  respect  to  the 
giving  of  testimony  and  production  of  papers 
before  Committees  of  either  House  ol  Con- 
gress The  Act  of  June  22.  1936.  2  U  S  C  193, 
has  expre-sily  provided  that  no  witness  shall 
be  privileged  to  refuse  to  testify  or  produce 
papers  before  commlitees  of  Congreca  "upon 
the  ground  that  his  testimony  to  such  lact 
or  his  prcxluction  of  such  paper  may  tend 
to  disgrace  him  or  otherwise  render  him 
lllfaJUous  '" 

Finally,  his  argument  that  Immunity  may 
be  granted  only  upon  Judicial  permission  has 
not  received  support  in  any  decision  of  the 
courts.  Most  of  the  Immunity  statutes  do 
not  make  the  granting  of  immunity  con- 
tingent upon  judicial  permission,  and  have 
been  upheld  See.  for  example.  United  States 
V.  Monta.  317  U  3  424  ( 1943  I . 

With  respect  to  section  406.  which  author- 
izes the  suspension  of  the  processing  of  an 
applicant  s  case  when  he  willfully  refuses  to 
respond  ti-  relevant  Inquiries  in  the  course  of 
investigation.  Mr  Stokes  alleges  thU  provi- 
sion to  be  "patently  unconstitutional."  as  a 
violation  of  Fifth  Amendment  rlghu,  be- 
cause It  puts  such  a  person  to  the  choice 
•between  self-lncrlmlnatlcn  or  Job  forfeit- 
ure." citing  Giirnfy  v.  Neu  Jersey,  386  U.S. 
493  (1967) 

Mr  Stokes  claim  that  section  406  Is 
•  patently  unconstitutional"  is  without  sup- 
port in  the  language  of  the  section.  Nor  is 
the  GaTitv  case  authority  for  this  conclu- 
sion When  section  406  was  drafted,  we  did  so 
fully  aware  of  the  Issue  now  raised  by  Mr. 
Stokes,  and  with  the  Gamty  and  subsequent 
relevant  decisions  in  mind. 

Section  406  of  the  bill,  unlike  the  provi- 
sions of  the  New  Jersey  statute  which  was  In- 
directly involved  in  Ga'-nty,  and  a  similar 
provision  of  a  Department  of  Defense  direc- 
tive under  E.  O  10866  involved  in  Shoultc. 
does  not  expressly  require,  although  It  would 
In  general  terms  authorize,  a  removal  or 
denial  of  clearance  for  refusal  to  answer  ques- 
tions on  a  claim  of  the  self-incrimination 
privilege.  This  section  of  the  bill  authorizes 
a  refusal  further  to  p.ocess  a  case  when  there 
U  a  •willful  refusal""  to  answer  relevant  in- 
quiries. Iwit  It  goes  no  further  Thus,  apart 
from  the  question  aa  to  what  supporting 
effect  may  be  given  to  the  Immunity  provi- 
sions included  In  section  413  of  the  bill,  the 
bill  leaves  open  the  question  of  the  propriety 
In  a  particular  security  clearance  case  of 
the  refusal  to  process  an  application  because 
of  a  refusal  to  respond  on  the  basis  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment  privilege,  and  is  hence 
not  on  its  face  invalid. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  our  Intent  that  section 
406  will  be  implemented  and  applied  to  sus- 
pend the  processing  of  clearance  when  the 
applicant  persists  In  his  refusal  to  respond 
to  relevant  inquiries  on  the  cUilm  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment  privilege  We  asstime  that 
the  President  will  thus  Implement  and  apply 
the  provision,  at  least  In  the  absence  of  any 
binding  decision  of  the  courts  to  the  con- 
trary Indeed,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
applied  such  a  rule  in  implementing  the 
present  E  O  10866.  It  has  been  approved 
in  Shoultz  V  Clifford,  cert  denied  December 
8.  1969.  a  decision  to  which  I  shall  herein- 
after refer. 

Garrity  Is  not  a  case  to  the  cotitrary.  In 
Gamty.  the  appellants  were  police  officers  In 
New  Jersey.  The  Attorney  General,  being  In- 
vested with  powers  of  Inquiry  and  Investiga- 


tion, was  ordered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  Jersey  to  investigate  and  report  on  al- 
leged irregularities  In  handling  cases  In  the 
municipal  courts.  partlcxUarly  matters  con- 
cerning the  fixing  of  trafflc  tickets.  Before 
being  questioned,  each  appellant  was  warned 
that  anything  be  said  may  be  used  against 
him  In  any  state  criminal  proceeding;  that 
he  had  the  privilege  to  refuse  to  answer  11 
the  disclosure  would  tend  to  incriminate 
Mm;  but  that  If  he  refused  to  answer,  he 
wotild  be  subject  to  removal  from  olSce 
(under  a  statute  of  New  Jersey  which  per- 
mitted the  removal  from  oflice  of  any  public 
employee  who  refused  to  testify  on  the 
ground  of  self-incrimination  before  a  state 
body  having  the  right  to  inquire  into  matters 
relating  to  his  office).  No  Immunity  statute 
was   applicable   under   these  circumstances. 

The  police  officers  objected  to  the  com- 
pulsion of  their  testimony,  but  nevertheless 
answered  the  questions.  The  response  made 
by  them  was  subsequently  used  In  a  prose- 
cution of  them  for  conspiracy.  They  were 
convicted  and  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  Supreme 
Court  reversed  the  conviction  on  the  ground 
that  their  testimony  was  compelled  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Fifth  Amendment.  The  court, 
however,  refused  to  paas  upon  the  validity 
of  the  forfeiture  of  employment  statute,  for 
they  said  that  was  not  directly  Involved  and 
only  bore  upon  the  voluntary  character  of 
the  statements  used  to  convict  the  appel- 
lants in  their  criminal  prosecutions. 

The  Gamty  case  does  not  support  Mr. 
Stokes"  charge  that  section  406  violates  the 
Fifth  Amendment.  The  Gurrity  case  is  au- 
thority only  for  the  proposition  that  a  per- 
son's testimony  compelled  over  the  claim  of 
self-incrimination  In  cne  proceeding  may  not 
be  used  against  him  in  another  and  subse- 
quent criminal  proceeding.  This  was  made 
clear  In  the  case  of  Spercrfc  v.  Klein,  385  U.S. 
511,  decided  the  .«ame  day.  In  which  Mr  Jus- 
tice Fortas.  concurring,  said  that  "this  court 
h.is  never  held,  for  example,  that  a  policeman 
may  not  be  discharged  for  refusal  In  disci- 
plinary proceeding  to  testify  as  to  his  con- 
duct as  a  police  officer.  It  is  quite  a  different 
matter  if  the  state  seeks  to  use  the  testimony 
given  under  t.ils  lash  In  a  subsequent  crim- 
inal proceeding"'  Later  cases.  Gardner  v. 
Broderick,  392  US  273  (1968)  and  Uniformed 
Sanitation  Men  Association  v.  Commissioner. 
392  U.S.  280  (1968).  are  not  to  the  contrary. 

In  the  latest  case,  Shoultz  v.  Laird.  US. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit,  de- 
cided June  29,  1969,  cert,  denied  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  December  8.  1969,  the  precise 
question  raised  by  Mr.  Stokes  was  Involved 
with  respect  to  a  Department  of  Defense  reg- 
ulation issued  under  E.  O.  10865.  providing 
as  follows: 

"In  the  course  of  an  Investigation,  inter- 
rogation, examination,  or  hearing,  the  appli- 
cant may  be  requested  to  answer  relevant 
questions,  or  to  authorize  others  to  release 
relevant  information  about  himself.  The  ap- 
plicant Is  expected  to  give  full,  frank,  and 
truthful  answers  to  such  questions,  and  to 
authorize  others  to  furnish  relevant  Infor- 
mation. The  applicant  may  elect  on  consti- 
tutional or  other  grounds  not  to  comply. 
However,  such  a  wilful  failure  or  refusal  to 
furiUsh  or  to  authorize  the  furnishing  ol 
relevant  ajid  material  information  may  pre- 
vent the  Department  of  Defense  from  reach- 
ing the  affirmative  finding  required  by  [Ex- 
ecutive Order  10,865)  in  which  event  any  se- 
curity clearance  then  In  effect  shall  be  sus- 
pended by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Administration),  or  his  designee,  and  the 
further  processing  of  his  case  discontinued." 

This  regulation  was  upheld  over  the  claim 
that  the  DOD  rule  violated  ShoultE's  priv- 
ilege against  sell-lncrimlnatlon,  although 
his  refusal  to  answer  Inquiries  found  to  be 
relevant  were  on  the  generalized  ground 
that   the  questions  were  "Incompetent,  Ir- 


relevant, and  Immaterial."  In  so  doing,  the 
court  said: 

"In  Oardner  v.  Broderick,  392  UJB.  373,  20  L. 
Ed.  2d  1082,  88  Sup.  Ct.  1913  (1968),  and  In 
Uniformed  Sanitation  Men  Ass'n.  v.  Commis- 
sioner of  Sanitation.  392  U.S.  280,  20  L.  Ed.  2d 
1089,  88  Sup.  Ct.  1917  (1968),  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  It  was  impermissible  for  a 
public  employee  to  be  discharged  for  his  re- 
fusal to  waive  bis  right  to  immunity  from 
subsequent  prosecution  in  Ught  of  his  fifth 
amendment  right  to  avoid  self-incrimination. 
The  Court  stated,  however,  that  a  public  em- 
ployee may  be  discharged  from  hU  Job  11, 
without  being  reqtilred  to  waive  immunity, 
he  refused  to  answer  questions  specifically, 
directly,  and  narrowly  relating  to  the  per- 
formance of  his  official  duties.  An  employee's 
Invoking  of  bla  constitutional  privilege 
against  self-incrimination  would  not,  In  such 
a  case,  be  a  bar  to  his  dismissal  from  public 
employment.  302  U.S.  at  278  and  283-S4.  There 
Is  no  saving  difference  between  these  public 
employee  caaes  and  the  situation  wherein 
an  Industrial  employee  seeks  to  maintedn, 
for  the  sake  of  keeping  his  job,  his  privilege 
of  access  to  classified  lnfc»"mation  involving 
matters  relating  to  our  national  security. 
•  •  •  •  * 

"Since  the  failure  upon  ground  ol  con- 
stitutional privilege  to  answer  questions  di- 
rectly relevant  to  the  performance  of  official 
duties  may  be  proper  cause  for  dismissal  from 
public  employment,  Gardner  v.  Sanitation 
Men.  supra,  and  since  the  refusal  to  answer 
similarly  relevant  questions  upon  ground  of 
constitutional  privilege  may  be  cause  for 
suspension  of  a  security  clearance  upon  which 
employment  depends,  Shoultz,  a  fortiori, 
must  accept  the  consequences  of  his  refusal 
to  answer  relevant  questions  upon  the 
grounds  that  they  are  Incompetent.  Irrele- 
vant, and  Immaterial.' " 

Finally,  on  this  subject,  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  provisions  of  section  406  should  not 
operate  as  a  hardship  on  the  applicant.  They 
are  drafted  to  give  him  the  opportunity  to 
make  compliance,  even  In  cases  where  his 
Initial  refusal  Is  based  on  erroneous  grounds. 
On  compliance,  he  may  have  a  resumption 
of  the  processing  of  his  appUcation  which 
had  been  suspended  by  reason  of  his  prior 
refusals. 

The  remaining  objections,  in  relation  to 
section  407(b) ,  with  respect  to  limitations 
on  cross-examination,  and  section  416,  "with 
respect  to  the  Umltatlon  on  the  Jurisdiction 
of  courts  to  issue  injunctions  having  the 
effect  of  granting  access  to  classified  Infor- 
mation or  to  sensitive  positions,  are.  I  believe, 
adequately  dealt  with  In  my  report  on  the 
bill,  and  need  not  be  further  pursued  here. 
sBCoarrr  or  vessei.s  amd  watertbont 

FACnJTlES 

Mr.  Stokes  does  not  deny  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bin  are  adequate  to  establish 
authority  for  the  restoration  of  a  personnel 
security  screening  program  lor  personnel  on 
merchant  vessels  and  waterfront  faclUtles. 
Needless  to  say,  be  could  hardly  do  so  in 
the  Ught  of  the  provisions  of  section  2  ol  the 
bill,  which  expressly  authorize  It.  Nor  can 
he  deny  that  the  Congress  has  a  constitu- 
tional power  to  do  so.  "Needless  to  say.  Con- 
gress has  constitutional  power  to  authorize 
an  appropriate  personnel  screening  program 
and  to  delegate  to  executive  officials  the 
power  to  implement  and  administer  It." 
(Mr.  Justice  Fortas,  concurring  In  Schneider 
v.  Smith,  390  U.S.  17,  28.  snd  citing  Robel 
in  support  of  this  conclusion.) 

Fearing  principally  that  such  a  screening 
program  may  stray  into  forbidden  areas,  and 
citing  instances  in  the  dicta  of  Schneider 
where  that  question  has  been  raised,  he  then 
assumes  that  section  2  of  the  blU  would  au- 
thorize the  President  to  institute  "broad" 
and  "Improper"  Inquiries.  Indeed,  the  rele- 
vancy of  some  of   the  questions   asked   of 


Schneider  and  to  which  the  Justices  adverted, 
does  not  clearly  appear  on  the  face  of  the 
majority  and  concurring  opinions.  Neverthe- 
less, his  conclusion  that  the  bill  would  au- 
thorize "Improper"  inquiries  is  not  supported 
in  Its  provisions. 

On  the  contrary,  section  2  cf  the  bill  au- 
thorizes only  the  application  of  the  proce- 
dures of  "Title  IV.  In  turn,  section  405(c)  of 
Title  IV  authorizes  and  specifies  only  such 
inquiries  as  are  relevant  to  the  determination 
to  be  made.  No  sworn  essays  or  statements  of 
"belief'"  or  '•philosophy""  are  authorized.  In- 
deed, the  ""associations"  Into  which  inquiry 
may  be  made,  limited  by  section  405(c)  to 
thoee  which  are  relevant,  are  further  limited 
by  definition  of  that  term  in  section  402(6) 
to  acfififies  objectively  manifested.  Thus 
conduct,  not  "beUefs""  or  '"philosophy,"'  may 
be  the  subject  of  Inquiry  under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

His  final  claim,  that  the  section,  in  con- 
trast to  employees  In  defense  Industry,  "does 
not  trouble  to  grant  any  semblance  of  proce- 
dural due  process  to  prospective  seaman," 
likewise  rests  on  a  misapprehension  of  the 
clear  terms  of  the  section.  By  this  section, 
the  proceduree  authorized  vrtth  respect  to 
determinations  for  access  to  sensitive  posi- 
tions In  defense  facilities  and  to  classified 
Information  are  expressly  made  appUcable  to 
seamen.  The  procedures  of  TlUe  IV  are  thus 
incorporated  by  reference.  It  Is  difficult  to 
understand  how  this  fact  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Stokes. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Stokes  concluded  that  H.R.  14864  "is 
flawed  in  nearly  every  provision  by  problems 
of  constitutionality  and  legislative  wisdom." 
The  logic  of  this  statement  escapes  me.  I 
doubt  whether  one  may  logically  conclude 
that  legislation  Is  "flawed""  simply  because 
there  are  "problems'"  of  constitutionality  and 
wisdom  which  may  be  argued  with  respect  to 
It.  In  practicaUy  every  piece  of  legislation, 
one  hM  to  inquire  whether  It  Is  within  con- 
stitutional limits  and  whether  It  is  wise  to 
enact  It.  It  Is  hence  not  the  existence  of  the 
problem  which  Is  in  Issue,  but  how  one  solves 
it.  As  appears  from  this  critique,  Mr.  Stokes 
has  cited  no  case  which  makes  his  conclusion 
Imperative. 

Nor  does  his  final  citation  of  aUeged  au- 
thority, Shelton  v.  Tucker,  384  U.S.  470 
(1960)  Justify  his  conclusion.  In  this  case, 
the  Supreme  Court  considered  the  vaUdlty  of 
an  Arkansas  statute,  which  compeUed  every 
teacher,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  employ- 
ment m  a  state-supported  school  or  ooUege. 
to  file  armually  an  affidavit  listing  without 
Umltatlon  every  organisation  to  which  he 
belonged  or  regularly  contributed  within  the 
preceding  five  years.  The  statute  was  held 
invalid  on  Fourteenth  (First)  Amendment 
grotmds. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  the  statute  In 
this  case  did  not  estabUsh  the  purpose  for 
which  his  affidavit  was  required,  except  to 
declare  that  "'It  Is  hereby  determined  that 
it  iciU  be  bene/lciaZ  to  the  pubUc  schools 
and  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  If  certain  affidavits  of 
membership  are  required  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided." What  was  the  purpose  of  the  statute? 
To  prevent  subversion?  To  bar  employment 
to  members  of  the  NA.A.CJ.?  To  determine 
whether  the  teacher  was  dissipating  his  time 
and  energy  on  other  than  his  occupation  as 
a  teacher?  "This  did  not  appear. 

Shelton  refused  to  execute  the  affidavit  re- 
quired by  the  statute,  and  his  contract  for 
the  ensuing  year  was  not  renewed.  He  then 
applied  to  the  courts,  chaUenglng  the  vaUdlty 
of  the  statute.  At  trial,  evidence  was  offered 
showing  that  he  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party,  or  any  organization  ad- 
vocating the  overthrow  of  the  Qovemment 
by  force.  On  the  other  hand.  It  was  shown 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  NAA.CP. 

The    Supreme    Cotirt    divided    5—4,    "with 
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Justices,,  Pranicfur:er  Clark  Harlan  ai.U 
Whuwker  dissenting  Juatice  Siewart. 
speaking  for  the  majority,  pointed  out  that 
tf.ere  can  be  'no  doubt  '  of  the  right  of  a 
state  to  investssjate  the  rompeteiice  mid  at- 
nev.  .if  those  whum  It  hlreo  to  teach  ;n  its 
schools.  He  said 

Thl3  con'.ro\ersv  Is  thus  not  of  a  pattern 
with  such  cases  as  .V  A  AC  P  v  A'.af^ama.  357 
US.  449.  and  Baiea  v  Liltle  Roi-fc.  361  US 
516  In  thoee  cases  Ihe  Court  held  th<tt  there 
was  no  substantlaUy  relevant  correlation  be- 
tween tiie  govenvmeiit-il  In'erest  asserted 
and  the  States  effort  to  compel  di -closure 
of  the  membership  lists  Involved  Here,  by 
contrast,  there  an  be  no  question  oi  the 
relevance  of  a  State  s  mqulrv  ir-.to  the  ntne« 
and  competence  of  its  '.eacners  ' 

Hovi,e\er.  as  Justice  Stewart  pointed  out, 
this  was  not  the  question    He  said 

The  questl. n  '.o  be  decided  here  is  not 
whether  the  St  ite  of  Arkansas  C;.n  .uk  cer- 
ta.ii  of  Its  teachers  about  all  their  organl- 
z,itional  rel.»tlonsh:ps.  It  Is  not  w.iether 
the  St.i:e  csn  ask  all  of  Its  teachers  about 
ceraln  of  their  assoclatlonpl  ties  It  Is  not 
»helher  teachers  '-an  be  asked  how  many  or- 
ganizations they  belong  to.  or  how  much  Ume 
thev  spend  in  un;anl;allonal  activity  The 
question  is  whether  the  State  can  ask  e^ery 
one  of  :t«  teachers  to  disclose  evt-ry  single  or- 
gai'izatlon  with  which  he  has  been  i3so<:lated 
over  \  nve-year  period  The  scope  of  the 
inquiry  required  by  Act  10  is  completely 
unlimited  " 

This  s'tuUlon  Is  thus  clearly  distingu.-sii- 
able  from  the  term--,  of  the  bill  Hie  bill  makes 
clear  Its  purpose  to  control  subversive  ac'-lvl- 
tlPS.  and  au-horizes  only  such  Inquiries  as 
are  relevant  thereto  I:  by  no  tneuns  author- 
izes or  requires  a  searching  inqiury  into  all 
organiiitional  relationships-  but  only  those 
relevant  to  the  purpose  of  the  bill  and.  of 
course,  to  the  Pre-stdenfs  implementing  reg- 
ulations The  bill  du'-hor.zes  a  screening  pr  j- 
gram.  and  hence  unlike  the  Arkansas  sutute. 
rr.akes  no  -.peclficatlon  of  particular  Inquir- 
ies, except  the  general  rules  and  limitations 
within  -Ahich  the  President  is  to  implement 
the  program  And  It  does  so  within  the  con- 
stitatlonal  authority  of  the  Con^rtsa  Other 
questions  arising  on  the  application  of  the 
progr.uii  to  p  .rticular  c.rcum^-.ances.  must 
awilt  Its  appl. cation 

Mr  QUTLLEN  Mr  Sneaker,  I  compli- 
ment the  i^entlemar.  from  Missouri  'Mr 
IcHORO'.  and  t-ach  member  of  his  com- 
mittee, for  tiieir  diligent  work. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  no  lurther  re- 
c;uests  for  tune,  bu:  I  reserve  the  balance 
o:  my  time 

Mr  COLMFR  Mr  Speaker  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time 

I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution 

Tlie  previous  question  wa.s  ordered 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 

Mr  ICHORD  Mr  Speakt-r  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  'HR  14864'  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950  to  authorize 
the  Federal  Government  to  institute 
measures  for  the  protection  of  defense 
production  and  of  classified  information 
relea-sed  to  industry  against  acts  of  sub- 
version, and  for  other  purposes 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

IN    THE    COMMTTTrE    OFTHrwHOir 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 


on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HR  14864.  with 
Ml    NxrtMFR  111  ":  V  c'  .ur 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  t!ie  bill  was  d..spensed  with 

The  CHAIRM.XN  U  ider  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  Mr.  Ichord' 
will  be  reco>.nized  lor  1  hour,  and  the 
senth man  from  Oluo  'Mr  AsHnROCKi 
will  be  rccopnized  for  1  hour 

The  Chuir  recognizes  the  gcntlem.an 
from  Missouri  ■  Mr  Ichord>  . 

Mr  ICHORD  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes 

Mr  C;nanman.  at  the  outset  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  member.^  .if  the  ommittet' 
for  iheir  patience  and  for  the  Ion.;  and 
hard  work  which  they  perfoi-mcd  in 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  House  Particu- 
larly does  my  tribute  apply  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittoe  and  is  applica- 
ble not  only  to  the  lour  members  who 
voted  for  the  bill,  but  also  to  the  smcle 
member  who  voted  a-'aliist  the  measure 
the  distinguished  .gentleman  from  Onio 
Mr  Stokes  I  because  tli^s  bill  dees  bear 
the  imprint  of  many  of  the  su-'gestions 
the  gentleman  made  in  the  conimiiice 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  do  mt  recall  t!:at 
the  ijeni.eman  from  Ohio  oflered  a  t,in-.;le 
amendm.ent  which  was  not  adopted.  He 
did  offer  s'veral  sinine.snon.'^  v<,nich  I  put 
in  the  form  of  amendments  that  v,ere 
later  adopted  by  the  committee 

As  a  matter  of  legislative  history.  I 
should  point  out  to  the  Ho'i.-.f  that  a 
k;reat  many  hours  and  a  great  many  days 
ha\e  s'one  into  the  consideration  of  thi< 
bill,  not  only  in  the  rommitiee  but  out- 
side the  committee  For  example,  there 
were.  I  believe.  ?ix  preliminary  drafts 
that  -A  ere  submilied  t,^  me  beiore  the 
orimna;  bill.  H  P  1J69J  was  intr.iduced 
The  Committee  thtn  held  hearings,  very 
extensive  hearint-ns  Uurin;j  the  heaniu's 
ioine  50  specific  changes  were  sufesesitd 
by  witnes.ses  and  me.iihers  In  tlie  mark- 
up of  the  bill  by  the  subcommittee  30 
amendment-i  were  adf^pu^d.  and  H  R. 
14864  IS  a  clean  bill  that  was  intriMJured 
by  me  and  the  otiitr  sponsors  at  the 
instruction  of  the  subcommittee  thit 
linali,:ed  the  lem.--lation 

The  jientleman  from  Ohio  has  tiled  a 
di.'-sentini?  opinion  I  ha\e  every  respect 
for  the  abilitv  and  tne  competence  of  the 
gentleman  Lorn  Ohio  a^  an  attorney 
However  his  conclusion  that  the  meas- 
ures of  th.s  bill  are  ancon.-titutlonal  es- 
capes ;ne  by  way  of  louic  I  doubt  if  this 
opinion  u  held  by  many  competent 
lawyers  in  this  field 

Before  the  bill  was  introduced  I  sub- 
muted  the  same  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gres^s  The  Library  of  Congress  advused 
me  that  this  measure  was  constitutional 
on  Its  face   I  share  that  opinion 

ThLs  is  al.'o  the  opinion  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  I  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  Congress  the  ex- 
change between  Congressman  Stokes 
and  Mr  Yeagley.  the  A.ssistant  Attorney 
General  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
In  the  hearings  on  the  bill  Mr  Stokes 
sought  to  press  his  point  that  this  meas- 
ure was  unconstitutional,  and  he  asked 
whether  Mr  Yeagley  had  examined  this 
bill  thoroughly  with  respect  to  its  con- 
stitutionality; that  is.  keeping  In  mind 


first  amendment  nights,  the  constltu- 
tio:  al  riJht  to  be  confronted  by  ones 
accu.'^er.  a.id  that  sort  of  thing.  Mr. 
Yeagley   replied  as   follows: 

Mr    Ve.^oley     Ve.^.   we   tl^tnk   we  have    W? 
li.iVtf  spent  a  .ot  of  time  on  it    We  have  had 
i  iwyer.-.    wcrKUig   on    ih.s    bill,    incldcnulls 
who  are  also  lawyers  who  iirgue  the  cases  m 
c  >urt  an  1  prepare   ".le  briels 

Mr.  Stokes  Have  they  exprejs^-d  to  y-u  any 
c,L '.i.ticatloiis:.  tt.tn  rciercnce  lo  the  cju- 
stUutic.n  iiU>  cl  uny  of  ihe  .sectK-ns  of  the 
bill  ■ 

Mr  yE\c..EY  No.  only  msr^far  as  we  have 
m.id?  iuggesrions  and  recomineiidation.s  We 
ha.c  no  wiy  cf  knowing  In  any  case  whether 
we  are  giving  t  :>  win  a  constitutional  lest 
The  .-ame  wjulu  b«  irue  of  I'l.t  prjtt.-am  wrh 
or  wlt.ioui  c  iiigresslonal  authuri.:ation 

V.'e  inint^  th  I  It  wtuld  ':;?  l.eld  cc-nstitu- 
ticnal 

That  io  the  statement  of  Mr.  Yeagley. 

I  iiave  no  d.*UDt.  Mr.  Chairman,  about 
any  of  the  previsuns  of  tins  bill.  I  suo- 
mit  that  tiiey  are  not  only  coiistltutional 
but  mat  tiiey  also  represent  an  eflective 
and  lair  means  of  balancmg  the  mierests 
of  the  indivKiual  a^.ainst  the  security 
interests  of  the  Nation. 

This  was  the  challenge  of  tlie  com- 
mittee, to  balan  e  the  rights  and  the 
interests  of  the  individual  agmiist  the 
security  interests  of  ttie  Nation 

Some  of  the  specific  provisions  of  the 
Dill  may  be  earnestly  debated.  I  believe 
tue  e  is  'ocm  for  diffc'cnce  of  opinion. 
In  some  cases  the  Members  may  believe 
that  we  leaned  too  far  to  the  rights  of 
the  individual,  and  ui  other  cases  the 
rvUnibt..>  iiiuv  believe  ve  leaneu  too  fai 
toward  the  security  interests  of  the  Na- 
tion. But  in  balance,  in  its  totality,  it 
does  rtpre.'^ent  a  measure  which  will 
effectively  and  fairly  bar  subversives  in 
thii.  Nation  from  having  access  to  sensi- 
tive positions  in  defense  facilities,  from 
ha'.inti   acce.is  lu  clai,i,.fifd  iniormatio.. 

.\:.  EDMONDSON  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  .sentleman 
from.  Oklahoma 

Mr  EDMONDSON  I  thank  the  gen- 
tletnan  the  able  chairm.an  of  the  In- 
ternal Sc.unty  Committee,  for  his 
splendid  presentation. 

Mr.  ICHORD  I  have  not  gotten  into 
tiie  specific  provisions  yet,  I  will  say  to 
the  Keritieman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  EDMONDSON  May  I  a^k  the  gen- 
tleman if  lie  intends  to  put  into  the  Rec- 
ord the  opinion  obtained  from  the  legal 
division  of  the  Library  of  Congress  when 
we  go  back  into  the  full  House? 

M.-  ICHORD  Yes.  I  shall  do  that  when 
we  go  back  mto  the  full  Hoiise. 

Mr  EDMONDSON  I  believe  that 
would  be  helpful. 

Mr   Chairman.  I  support  the  bill. 

Mr  Chairman  it  is  inconceivable  to 
me  that  this  Nation  should  be  without 
le-;al  means  to  bar  the  employment  of 
security  riAks  in  sensitive  positions  in 
our  defense  plants.  It  is  equally  incon- 
ceivable tiiat  we  should  be  unable  to  pro- 
tect, by  legal  means,  our  defense  secrets. 

The  Comnnaee  on  Internal  Security 
has  worked  hard  on  this  matter  and  has 
reported  a  bill  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
both  constitutional  and  necessary. 

I  hope  and  tnost  it  will  be  approved 
by  an  i:verwhelmmg   vote. 

Mr.  ICHORD  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
get    to    the    specific    provisions   of    the 
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legislation  which  we  are  now  consider- 
ing. 

The  need  for  the  legislation  came  to 
public  attention  In  1967,  when  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decided  the  case  of 
United  States  against  Robel.  The  case 
of  United  States  against  Robel  dealt 
with  the  employment  of  an  admitted 
Communist  in  a  defense  facility. 

He  was  prosecuted  under  section  5  of 
the  Internal  Seciuity  Act  for  holding 
such  employment  while  a  Communist 
Party  member.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  held  that  section  5  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  was 
unconstitutional,  which  resulted  In  his 
continued  employment. 

Let  us  look  at  section  5,  title  I,  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act.  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

When  there  is  In  effect  a  final  order  of  the 
board  determining  any  organisation  to  be  a 
Communlst-actlon  organization  or  a  Com- 
munist-front organization,  It  shall  be  un- 
lawful ( I )  Yot  any  member  of  such  organiza- 
tion, with  knowledge  or  notice  of  such  final 
order  of  the  board  (C)  in  seeking,  accept- 
ing or  holding  employment  in  any  defense 
facility,  to  conceal  or  fall  to  disclose  the 
fact  that  he  Is  a  member  of  such  organisa- 
tion or  (D)  If  such  organization  Is  a  Com- 
munlst-actlon organization,  to  engage  In  any 
employment  In  any  defense  facility; 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  m  the  case  of  United  States 
against  Robel  voided  section  5  on  the 
groimd  of  overbreadth.  The  Court 
pointed  out  that  section  5.  which  pro- 
vided both  penalty  sanctions  and  Job 
disability  sanctions  did  not  distinguish 
5  between  sensitive  and  insensitive  posl- 
X  tions:  It  did  not  distinguish  between 
pa.sslve  and  active  members  of  the  Com- 
mimist  Party.  However,  Chief  Justice 
Warren  In  his  opinion  in  United  States 
against  Robel  did  a  very  unusual  thing. 
Speaking  for  the  Court,  Justice  Warren 
said  thisi 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  oongres- 
slonal  concern  over  the  danger  of  sabotage 
and  espionage  in  national  defense  indus- 
tries, and  nothing  we  bold  today  should  be 
read  to  deny  Congress  the  power  under  nar- 
rowly drawn  legislation  tx>  keep  from  sensi- 
tive positions  In  defense  facilities  those  who 
u-Duld  use  their  positions  to  disrupt  the 
Nation's  production  facilities.  We  have  rec- 
ognized that,  while  the  Constitution  protects 
against  Invasions  of  individual  rights.  It 
does  not  withdraw  from  the  OoTemment  the 
power  to  safeguard  its  vital  Interests.  Ken- 
nedy V.  Mendoza- Martinez,  872  U.8.  144.  160 
11963)  Spies  and  saboteurs  do  exist,  and 
Congress  can.  of  course,  prescribe  criminal 
penalties  for  those  who  engage  In  espionage 
and  sabotage.  The  Government  can  deny 
access  to  its  secrets  to  those  who  would  use 
such  Information  to  harm  the  Nation.  And 
Congress  can  declare  sensitive  poaltlonB  In 
national  defense  Industries  off  limits  to  those 
who  would  use  such  positions  to  disrupt  the 
production  of  defense  materials. 

Here,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Supreme 
Court  itself  has  actually  Imploreid  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  legislate 
within  this  field.  H.  R.  14864  Is,  I  submit, 
narrowly  drawn  legislation  that  will 
protect  the  rights  of  the  individual  and 
will  successfully  bar  subversives  from 
employment  in  sensitive  defense  posi- 
tions. It  is  not  a  matter  of  avoiding  the 
decisions.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  draft- 
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ing  efTective  and  Institutional  legisla- 
tion. 

This  is  the  way  It  is  done.  First,  the 
bill  has  four  main  objectives.  One,  it 
establishes  what  is  called  an  Industrial 
defense  program. 

We  have  no  industrial  defense  pro- 
gram at  the  present  time.  That  was 
voided  by  the  case  of  United  States 
against  Robel. 

We  define  in  the  bill  what  are  "facil- 
ities." 

We  further  define  what  are  "defense 
facilities." 

We  further  define  what  is  a  "sensitive 
position." 

We  lay  down  standards  for  the  exec- 
utive in  defining  "sensitive  positions"  in 
defense  facilities.  Then,  we  authorize  a 
screening  program  laying  down  stand- 
ards for  the  executive  to  follow  in  car- 
rying out  the  screening  of  individuals 
who  cu-e  seeking  employment  in  such 
sensitive  positions. 

Second,  the  bill  lays  a  legislative  bsise 
for  an.  industrial  security  program  which 
is  now  being  operated  by  the  executive 
under  Executive  Order  10865  setting 
forth  procedures  for  the  granting  of  ac- 
cess to  classified  information.  This  pro- 
gram, however,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  filled 
with  deficiencies. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  think  the  Congress 
has  been  remiss  in  not  legislating  in 
this  field  because  there  are  several  de- 
ficiencies in  that  program  which  do  not 
adequately  protect  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual. For  example,  let  us  say  that 
a  person  has  a  top  secret  clearance  and 
access  to  top  secret  information,  infor- 
mation that  has  been  designated  by 
Executive  order  as  top  secret.  Suppose 
someone  makes  a  charge  against  him 
that  he  has  been,  for  example,  carrying 
on  negotiations  with  known  spies  or  sabo- 
teurs? Under  the  present  program  this 
gentlemen  does  not  have  the  compul- 
sory process  In  order  to  make  a  defense 
if  he  does  have  a  valid  defense.  The 
present  program  does  not  provide  for 
compulsory  process.  This  legislation 
would  make  available  to  the  applicant 
the  power  of  subpena  in  order  to  pre- 
pare and  present  his  defense. 

Under  the  present  program  most  of 
the  people  testifying  against  the  indi- 
vidual will  be  Government  employees. 
The  Government  can  pay  their  trans- 
portation to  the  place  of  hearing.  How- 
ever, the  individual  who  Is  called  upon  to 
make  a  defense  does  not  have  compul- 
sory process  at  his  disposal. 

This  bill  establishes  a  legislative  base 
for  the  continued  operation  of  that  pro- 
gram. It  is  much  more  carefully  drawn 
than  that  which  the  executive  is  now 
operating  imder.  Executive  Order  10865. 

The  third  objective  which  the  bill  seeks 
to  accomplish  is  to  establish  procedures 
to  be  followed  in  granting  an  individual 
access  or  in  denying  an  individual  access. 
In  all  cases  the  individual  is  entitled  to 
a  court  review   of  the  administrative 


proceedings  in  order  to  meet  due  process 
requirements. 

The  fourth  principal  objective  of  the 
bill  is  to  set  up  a  screening  program  for 
access  to  merchant  marine  facilities, 
which  was  voided  by  the  1968  case  of 
Schneider  against  Commandant.  The 
case  of  Schneider  against  Commandant 
held  that  the  Magnuson  Act  did  not  au- 
thorize the  executive  to  conduct  a  screen- 
ing program,  to  determine  access  to 
vessels,  ports,  harbors  and  waterfront 
facilities  and  therefore  the  applicant  for 
security  clearance  could  not  be  denied 
clearance  under  such  a  program. 

So  H.R.  14864  gives  explicit  authority 
to  the  executive  to  conduct  a  screening 
program  under  the  Magnuson  Act  for 
access  to  merchant  marine  facilities. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say 
this:  I  do  not  contend  that  this  is  a  per- 
fect bill.  I  have  yet  to  see  a  bill  come 
before  this  body  which  is  perfect,  but  this 
measure  has  been  drafted  in  the  light  of 
all  of  the  court  cases  surrounding  the 
problems  in  this  area.  I  submit  that  it  is 
constitutional,  it  is  effective.  It  does  pro- 
vide the  individual  with  fair  hearings, 
fair  treatment,  and  if  the  Members  of 
this  House  will  study  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  I  believe  each  and  every  Member 
will  give  it  his  wholehearted  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  clarify  one 
point  with  respect  to  the  procedure  by 
which  one  may  bring  a  hearing  where  he 
has  been  denied  access  to  certain  facili- 
ties? TsJte,  beginning  on  page  9  of  the 
hearing  procedures,  on  page  10 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  gentlemsui  is  re- 
ferring to  section  407  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  This  is  section  407. 
On  page  10,  section  (b),  the  applicant  is 
given  generally  the  right  to  cross  exami- 
nation of  his  accusers,  and  to  in  that 
way,  of  course,  have  access,  I  assume,  to 
the  information  upon  which  his  exclu- 
sion from  facilities  has  been  based,  or  I 
imderstand  that  that  is  the  purpose  of 
section  (b»  of  the  section  I  have  referred 
to. 

And  paragraph  (b)  at  the  bottom  of 
page  10 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  gentleman  is  re- 
ferring to  the  restrictions  upon  the  right 
of  the  individual  to  confrontation  of 
witnesses,  and  the  right  to  cross  exami- 
nation; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  H  the  gentleman  will 
pardon  me,  I  had  not  gotten  to  that.  I 
simply  said  that  section  (b)  generally 
gives  the  right  of  interrogation  and  cross 
examination  of  those  who  had  given  oral 
or  written  information. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Right. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Then  imder  section 
(b)  (1)  and  (2),  there  is  provision  for 
certain  exceptions  to  such  cross  exam- 
ination, as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  That  Is  correct,  suxd  I 
would  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that 
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those  excepuons  are  narrower  than  un- 
der the  present  program  operated  under 
Executive  Order  10865.  I  would  further 
point  out  that  there  Is  no  constitutional 
nght  of  confrontauon  guaranteed  by  the 
sLxth  amendment  of  the  Constitution. 
The  sixth  amendment  only  applies  to 
criminal  procedures  There  are  "o  crim- 
inal sancUons  provided  for  in  this  bUl. 
What  we  are  concerned  about,  if  I  ma>- 
continue.  Is  the  case,  wnere  the  Govern- 
ment. If  It  IS  required  to  present  an  In- 
telUgence  agent  to  be  cross  examined  by 
the  applicant  might  be  forced  to  bare 
the  whole  intelligence  apparatus  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr  ECKHARDT.  I  understand  that 
Mr  ICHORD.  We  do  generally  provide 
for  the  right  of  confrontation  This  Is 
onlv  the  very  exceptional  case  We  put 
ver>-  severe  restrictions  upon  these  cases 
This  decision  can  only  be  made  by  the 
head  of  the  department 

Mr    ECKHARDT.  This  is  the  point  I 

want  to  get  at  w     i^    k^ 

Mr  ICHORD.  This  also  should  be 
taken  into  conslderaUon— If  there  Is  a 
denial  of  the  rUht  of  confronUtion.  that 
decision  can  only  be  made  by  the  head 
of  the  department. 

Also  the  applicant  will  stiU  be  per- 
mitted a  court  review  of  those  admin- 
istrative prweedlngs  and  we  provide  that 
the  matter  of  denial  of  confrontation 
must  be  considered  In  making  the  final 

decision.  ^       ^        .  .  _ 

Mr.  ECKHARDT  How  does  he  Ket  his 

court  review? 

Mr  ICHORD  He  would  be  required 
first  of  aU  to  exhaust  his  administrative 
remedies.  Let  us  assume  that  this  is  a 
case  where  the  Oovemment  fears  that  If 
the  individual  Is  given  the  right  to  cross- 
examine  an  mtelligence  agent,  the  whole 
intelligence  apparatus  might  be  exposed. 

The  decision  not  to  permit  confron- 
taUon  will  be  made  by  the  screening 
board— the  adjudicatory  hierarchy  will 
be  the  screening  board,  the  field  board— 
the  review  board.  He  will  exhaust  his  ad- 
ministrative remedies  just  as  under  the 
administrative  procedures  act.  Then,  of 
course,  he  would  be  entitled  to  go  into 

court.  ^        ^  .  , 

Mr  ECKHARDT  How  does  he  ttet  his 
cross-examination.  If   he    does    go    into 

court' 

Mr  ICHORD  There  would  be  no  cross- 
examination  under  those  circumstances 
But  the  court  would  look  to  see  if  this 
hearing  has  been  fairly  and  lawfully  con- 
ducted I  would  state  to  the  (tentleman 
that  this  Is  being  done  presently  under 
Executive  Order  10865. 1  would  say  to  the 
genUeman  that  this  matter  has  been 
considered  by  the  U.S  Supreme  Court 
just  a  few  days  ago  in  the  case  of  Re- 
menyl  against  Clifford,  where  the  Su- 
preme Court  denied  certiorari. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  these 
are  very  exceptional  cases  They  should 
be  exceptional  cases.  The  fact  that  the 
applicant  Is  not  entitled  to  the  right  of 
confrontation  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration In  the  decision  that  U  made 
and  the  bill  requires  such  consideration  I 
do  not  expect  many  of  these  cases  to  arise 
but  it  wiU  arise. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  ICHORD  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Mr   YATES   In  whose  discretion  Ls  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  evidence  upon 
which  the  action  Is  taken  .should  be  made 
available  to  the  person  mvolved? 

For  example,  suppose  the  Department 
act-s  and  decides  that  m  the  interest  of 
national  security,  no  information  should 
be  i?lven  to  Uie  respondent— can  he  then 
go  to  court  and  ask  the  court  to  make 
that  evidence  available? 

Mr  ICHORD  No.  he  cannot.  Not  at 
that  point.  He  would  have  to  exhaust  hb 
adnuniJtrntive  rfuiedieh  He  could  go  to 
court  and  seek  appropriate  relief  after 
he  had  exhau--.ted  hi-s  administrauve  rem- 
edies 

Let  us  consider  the  procedures  now 
being  followed  under  Executive  Order 
10865  At  the  present  time  the  head  of 
the  Department  has  only  to  make  a  de- 
cision that  the  party  affected  .shall  be 
demed  confrontation  for  reasons  that  he 
himself  considers  good.  We  clarify  that. 
We  nail  It  down  for  the  reasons  set  out 
in  the  leKLslatlon.  and  I  think  it  should 
be  nailed  down  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
will  support  the  restnctfons  we  have 
placed  upon  the  Government  in  order 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  individual 

Mr.  YATES    Mr    Chairman,  will  the 
centleman  yield  f  urUier  ' 

Mr  ICHORD  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr  YATES.  In  connection  with  crime 
bills  Uiat  are  now  pending  before  the 
Congress,  applications  for  'no-knock'- 
proceedings,  for  example,  or  applications 
for  search  warrants  have  to  be  made  by 
application  to  the  court  In  the  absence 
of  the  defendant.  But  the  case  has  to  be 
made  out  bv  the  court.  Why  would  it 
not  be  well  to  provide  that  the  Depart- 
ment must  represent  to  the  court  that 
the  national  security  requires  that  no 
furtlier  inquiry  be  made  into  the  case. 
in  which  case  the  court  would  be  bound 
by  that  assertion  In  such  Instances  that 
representation  would  be  made  to  the 
court,  a  modest  additional  safeguard,  but 
a  safeguard  nevertheless 

Mr.  ICHORD  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from,  niinols  that  I  would  not  only 
consider  It  unwise  to  require  the  execu- 
tive to  go  to  the  courts  m  the  cases  he 
mentioned,  first,  because  It  is  not  the 
responsibility  of  the  judiciary  to  deter- 
mme  who  shall  have  access  to  top  secret 
Information;  second.  I  would  say  it  would 
aLso  be  unconsUtutlonal  under  the  doc- 
trine of  the  separation  of  powers   This 
Is  a  decision  to  be  made  by  the  executive. 
It  is  not.  In  this  case,  a  decision  to  be 
made  by  the  judiciary    Why  should  the 
judiciary  be  given  the  power  to  order 
the   executive    to    reveal    state   secrets'' 
So.  I  think  that  in  and  of  Itself  b  uncon- 
stitutional. 

However,  there  have  been  some  deci- 
sions of  the  courts  getting  into  the  field 
with  their  injunctive  proceedings  that 
do  Ignore  this  serious  constitutional 
question  We  deal  with  that  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  point  I  was  making 
was  that  perhaps  there  ought  to  be  a 
protection  of  the  rights  of  the  Individual 
as  weU.  to  the  extent  that  is  possible 
If  the  court  were  presented  with  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  making  the 
evidence  available   were   a   violaUon  of 


the  security  of  the  country,  the  court 
cuuld  not  make  :t  available. 

Mr  ICHORD  Yes.  but  let  me  give  the 
Kentleman  one  example  that  happened 
recently  I  refer  to  the  Shoultz  case,  who 
held  a  classified  clearance.  Information 
was  obtained  which  Indicated  that  secu- 
rity clearance  should  no  longer  be 
granted  He  was  asked  certain  ques- 
tions about  his  cormectlon  with  the 
Castro  regin-.e  He  refused  to  answer 
tnose  questions  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  irrelevant  and  immaterial. 

The  Board  then  refused  to  further 
process  his  case  Shoultz  then  went  into 
the  district  court.  Listen  to  this.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  Shoultz  went  into  the 
dl.strict  court,  and  the  district  court  or- 
dered the  DOD  to  grant  Shoultz  a  clear- 
ance. ^  ,  ,. 
The  case  then  went  up  to  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  The  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals reversed  the  district  court,  but  they 
kept  the  injunction  In  effect,  still  re- 
taining his  secret  clearance.  It  was  not 
unUl  just  tlie  oUier  day  that  we  got  a 
final  decision  from  the  Supreme  Court 
where  they  refused  certiorari  In  the 
Shoultz  case  All  the  time  his  clearance 
remained  in  effect 

Here  is  what  the  DOD  Is  concerned 
wiUi  They  are  faced  with  a  choice  of 
cither  discontinuing  that  project  or  risk- 
ing the  revelation  of  Defense  secrets. 
That  is  the  reason  why  the  position  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  cannot  be 

sustained. 

Tlie  material  referred  to  follows: 
The  LiBmA*T  or  Conorkss. 
Washtngton.  DC.  August  27.  1969. 
To      HoviM    Internal    Securltj    Committee. 
AttenUon;     Hon      Richard     H.     Ichord. 

Cb&irm&Q. 
From    American  Uiw  Division, 
subject      Appr,ti.^;il    of    constitutionality    of 

HR  12699  (9lst  Congreea). 
The  following  is  submltt«l  pursuant  to 
your  request  of  July  15.  1989.  Appraised  In 
the  aggregate  this  measure  would  appear  to 
b«  immune  from  challenge  aa  being  un- 
conatltullonal  on  It*  face.  A*  hereinafter 
noted,  however,  the  abstract  wording  of  sev- 
eral of  lU  provisions  leaveB  open  the  pro«pect 
that  Issues  of  constitutionality  more  likely 
will  be  generated  not  so  much  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  measure  a«  by  the  manner  la 
which  It  will  be  enforced.  InMmuch  as  this 
propowU  was  drafted  with  a  view  to  ellml- 
naUng  certain  deficiencies  recently  detected 
by  the  Supreme  Court  In  national  security 
programs.  speclScally.  a  want  of  congres- 
sional sanction  for  the  admlnlstmUon  there- 
of by  the  Executive  Branch,  consideration  U 
devoted  at  the  outset  to  a  review  of  those 
provision*  of  H.R.  13699  which  are  designed 
to  supply  adequate  legislative  authorization. 

1     ADCQX7ACT   OF  STATTTTOIT   DEXGATtON   OF  AIT- 

THoarrr  to  thk  xxxcvrm  branch 
(a)  Statutory  authority  for  conduct  of 
screening  program  barring  disloyal  person- 
nel from  access  to  various  defense  facilities 
and  to  classified  information  therein— 
Greene  v.  McEirou.  360  US  474.  494-493,  499. 
604-606  (1959);  United  States  V.  Robel,  389 
XTB  366,  273-283  (1967) , 

The  definitions  contained  in  f  402,  more 
partlcularlv  the  endeavor  to  define  "defense 
faclUtlas"  with  a  measure  oS  speclllcUy  in 
i  404,  coupled  with  the  statement  of  objec- 
tives to  be  subserved  In  1 406,  when 
read  In  conjunction,  would  appear  to 
be  adequate  to  provide  the  standards 
requisite  for  sustaining  the  delegation  of  au- 
thority to  the  Executive  Branch  to  *dmlnlB- 
ter  the  above  mentioned  screening  programs. 
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According  to  established  precedents,  "the 
Congress  may  not  delegate  Its  purely  legis- 
lative power  to"  an  executive  agency;  "but, 
having  laid  down  the  general  rules  of  action 
under  which"  the  executive  agency  "should 
proceed,  it  may  require  of  that"  agency  "the 
application  of  such  rules  to  particular  situa- 
tions and  the  investigation  of  facts.  With  a 
view  to  making  orders  In  a  particular  matter 
wlthUa  the  ruleB  laid  down  by  the  Con- 
gress ...  if  Congress  shall  lay  down  by  leg- 
islative :»ct  .'.:i  IntplUglble  principle  to  which 
the  executive  agency  vested  with  rule- 
making authority  Is  directed  to  conform,  such 
legislative  action  Is  not  a  forbidden  delega- 
tion of  legUlatlve  power"  {Field  v.  Clark,  143 
US  649.  694  (1892);  Hampton  Co.  v.  United 
States.  378  US  394,  408.  409  (1928).  Although 
the  Court  has  asserted  that  "procedural 
safeguards  cannot  validate  an  unconstitu- 
tional delegation,"  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
ceedings appears  to  be  one  of  the  elements 
welgned  In  determining  whether  a  si)eclflc 
delegation  is  constitutional  In  cases  where 
the  delegated  power  l.s  exercised  by  orders 
directed  to  particular  persons  after  notice 
and  hearing,  with  findings  of  fact  and  law 
based  upon  the  record  made  in  the  hearing, 
the  Court  has  displayed  considerable  liberal- 
ity In  sustaining  vaguely  phrased  or  abbrevi- 
ated statutory  expressions  of  purpose  or 
standards  as  sufflclent  to  meet  constitutional 
requirements.  Appraised  In  terms  of  these  es- 
tablished tests,  a  402.  404.  406.  and  the  pro- 
cedural protection  afforded  by  J  §407  and 
409,  subject  to  one  qualification  hereinafter 
not*d.  may  be  viewed  as  adequately  enapower- 
ing  the  Executive  Branch  to  establish  and 
administer  effective  screening  programs 
( United  States  v.  Rock  Royal  Co-op..  307  U8 
533,  676  ( 1939) ;  Sunshine  Coal  v.  Adkins.  310 
US  381.  398  ( 1940) ;  Opp  Cotton  MilU  v.  Ad- 
minutrator.  312  US  126.  144  (1941);  AmeH- 
can  Power  Co.  v.  SS.C,  329  U8  90,  107,  108 
(1946)). 

(b)  statutory  authority  for  conduct  of 
a  screening  program  under  Magnuson  Act 
{ 50  use  191 )  barring  disloyal  personnel  from 
access  to  American  merchant  vessels  and  port 
installations— i  2.  pp.  22-23— Schneider  v. 
Smith.  390  US  17.  22-33.  35  (1968). 

For  the  reasons  hitherto  set  forth,  there 
are  sound  grounds  for  concluding  that  the 
congressional  sanction  to  be  added  to  the 
Magnuson  Act  by  (  2  of  thU  measure  will 
prove  adequate  for  purposes  of  overcoming 
the  deficiency  noted  In  Schneider  v.  Smith, 
specifically,  the  absence  of  a  grant  to  the 
President  of  "express  authority  to  set  up  a 
screening  program  for  personnel  on  merchant 
vesseU  of  the  United  States."  Standing  alone, 
t  2  appears  to  be  devoid  of  the  standards  by 
which  executive  ofllcera  are  to  be  guided  in 
utilizing  a  delegation  of  statutory  authority; 
but  this  deficiency  may  be  eliminated  by  the 
Incorporation  In  5  2  of  a  reference  to  the 
preceding  provisions  of  Title  IV.  If  the  "serv- 
ice faclUtles"  to  be  designated  aa  "defense 
facilities"  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under 
:  404(c)  (4)  are  open  to  Interpretation  as  in- 
cluding the  relevant  facilities  enumerated  in 
J  402(1):  namely,  vessels,  piers  and  water- 
front Installations,  then  the  standards  and 
objectives  together  with  the  procedural  pro- 
tection set  forth  In  these  provisions  as  well 
as  In  I  f  405.  407-406  will  suffice  to  supply 
the  guidelines  requisite  for  sustaining  the 
validity  of  the  delegation  of  authority  con- 
ferred upon  the  President  by  {  2. 

II .  INTKRPRrTA'nON  TO  BK  ACCOROIX  DXflrlTlONB 
AND   TE&MS 

(a)  "facilities"  (i  402(1))  as  distinguished 
from  "defense  facilities"  ({{  402(2);  404). 

Although  the  Initial  i  402  suggests  that 
the  terms,  "facility",  and  "defense  facility" 
are  distinguishable,  a  reading  ot  §  404  Indi- 
cates that  "defense  facility"  is  a  broader 
term;  and.  as  construed  and  applied  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  may  comprehend  Items 
In  all  the  categories  enumerated  as  "facil- 


ities" In  i  402(1).  If  that  be  the  case,  ques- 
tions may  be  raised  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his 
Interpretation  of  such  terms  and  phrases  as 
(1)  "service  facilities"  ({404(c)(4))  and 
"substantial  portion  of  total  national  capac- 
ity" (J  404(c)  (4)— page  6,  line  6).  Whether 
the  term,  "service  facilities",  even  as  quali- 
fied by  lines  8-12  on  l>age  6,  comprehend  spe- 
cific vehicles,  aircraft,  or  highways  may  be 
open  to  challenge  no  less  than  whether  a 
ceitAln  defense  facility  "accounts  for  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  tctal  national  capacity." 
By  virtue  of  this  prospect  that  the  Secre- 
tary's Interpretation  of  these  terms  and 
phrases  may  be  productive  of  dispute,  an  ob- 
servation Qiade  by  Justice  Brennan  in  United 
States  V.  Robel,  op.  clt.,  pp.  278-281,  may  be 
deserving  of  consideration.  To  attribute  fi- 
nality, according  to  Justice  Brennnn.  to  a  de- 
termination (§  404(d)— page  6,  lines  20-21) 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  a  speciSc 
service  facility  Is  a  defense  faclUty  or  that  a 
defense  facility  accounts  for  "a  substantial 
portion  of  total  national  capacity"  would 
deprive  an  employee  of  an  opportunity  to 
controvert  the  accuracy  of  such  conclusion 
(and  also,  perhaps,  the  Secretary's  conclusion 
under  {404(e) — l>age  7,  lines  7-9 1  at  any 
hearing  accorded  to  him  under  the  terms  of 
5  5  407.  408;  and  such  deprivation,  in  his  es- 
timation, gives  rise  to  procedural  unfairness. 
Whether  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  em- 
ployee at  such  hearings  ({  407(a)  (2) )  nega- 
tive this  possibility  cannot  be  determined 
with  assurance. 

Inasmuch  as  {407(d)  provides  for  con- 
sultation by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with 
management  and  organized  labor  prior  to 
his  designation  of  a  facility  as  a  defense  fa- 
cility, the  concurrence  of  management  and 
labor  In  such  designation  may  well  render 
the  Secretary's  decision  noncontroverslal  or 
practically  Immune  from  challenge  as  to  Its 
accuracy;  but  the  fact  that  the  Secretary, 
notwithstanding  objections  from  either  la- 
bor or  management,  nevertheless  may  pro- 
ceed to  effect  the  designation  of  a  defense 
facility  would  seem  to  provide  all  the  more 
reason  for  affording  an  opportunity  to  the 
employee  at  bis  hearing  to  question  the  Sec- 
retary's decision. 

(b)  Sensitive  (f403(4);  act  of  subversion 
1403(6):  association  ({403(8);  affiliation 
({403(9):  prealdential  criteria  ({405(c)). 

Whether  these  provisions,  when  read  In 
relation  to  each  other,  will  prove  adequate 
to  overcome  the  result  reached  In  the  Robel 
case  cannot  be  determined  with  assurance. 
Although  the  personnel  of  the  Court  has 
undergone  alteration;  and  although  the  ma- 
jority of  five  in  Robel  did  assert  that  "noth- 
ing we  hold  today  should  be  read  to  deny 
Congress  the  power  under  narrowly  dravm 
legislation  to  keep  from  sensitive  positions  In 
defense  facilities  those  who  would  use  their 
positions  to  disrupt  the  Nation's  production 
facilities",  the  one  Inescapable  fact  Is  that 
only  three  Justices  (White,  Harlan,  Brennan) 
believed  that  the  Constitution,  especially 
Amendment  I,  interposed  no  obstacles  to 
enforcement  of  a  determination  by  the 
Congress  that  dangers  to  national  security 
warranted  exclusion  from  employment  in  de- 
fense facilities,  sensitive  or  otherwise,  of 
Inactive,  passive  members  of  the  Communist 
Party.  TtMt  an  Inactive,  passive  Communist 
might  be  barred  from  a  sensitive  position  In  a 
defense  industry  was  the  only  concession 
suggested  by  the  majority  (United  States  v. 
Robel.  op.  clt..  pp.  366-367,  371-273,  281-283) . 
Without  effecting  the  repeal  of  any  exist- 
ing legislation,  the  proposed  measure.  If 
adopted,  would  empower  the  President. 
through  reliance  upon  the  provisions  and 
sections  cited  at  the  outset,  to  exclude  from 
defense  facilities,  from  sensitive  posts  within 
defense  facilities,  or  from  access  to  classified 
information  within  such  defense  facilities 
persons  guilty  of  committing  "acts  of  sub- 
version" or,  presumably,  persons  guilty  of 


affiliation  with  organizations  engaged  In  the 
commission  of  such  acts  of  subversion,  sabo- 
tage, or  espionage.  As  presently  drafted,  the 
provisions  concerning  "association"  and 
"affiliation"  are  devoid  of  any  mention  of  the 
specific  organizations  to  which  the  associ- 
ation or  affiliation  pertains;  and  one  is  left 
to  assume,  from  a  reading  of  the  provisions 
of  J  405,  that  affiliation  or  association  en- 
compasses organizations  engaged  In,  or  in- 
tent upon  committing,  acts  of  subversion, 
sabotage,  or  espionage. 

Inasmuch  as  these  provisions,  excepting 
those  embracing  acts  of  espionage  and  sab- 
otage, are  new.  and  several  are  not  as  precise 
as  might  be  desired,  they  may  be  expected, 
upon  enactment  of  H.R.  12699.  to  generate 
a  new  round  of  litigation  calculated  to  am- 
plify their  meaning  and  the  scope  of  their 
application.  For  the  latter  computation  the 
o.niy  tools  that  are  readily  available  are 
the  past  precedents  In  which  legislation  reg- 
ulating subversive  activities  have  l>een  con- 
strued. Unless  the  Court,  as  presently  com- 
posed, Is  prepared  to  record  an  appreciable 
departure  therefrom:  and,  by  liberal  utiliza- 
tion of  the  balancing  test,  to  attribute 
greater  Importance  to  congressional  determi- 
nation of  what  Is  necessary  to  promote  In- 
ternal security  than  to  considerations  of  In- 
dividual liberty,  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  that 
exclusions  of  other  than  subversives  from 
defense  industries,  will  be  achieved  by  the 
proposed  measure.  Amplification  of  subver- 
sives to  embrace  passive,  inactive  Commu- 
nists as  well  as  Communists  pledged  to  ef- 
fectuate the  objectives  of  the  Party  might  be 
the  maximum  point  of  departure  from  past 
holdings.  The  rejuvenation  of  the  "clear  and 
present"  danger  test  (Brandenburg  v.  Ohio, 
395  US  444  (1969))  conceivably  might  con- 
tribute in  some  undefined  way  against  Im- 
position of  the  disabilities  authorized  by  this 
measure  upon  ex-Communlsts  and  individ- 
uals whose  afSliatlons  do  not  extend  beyond 
organizations  engaged,  not  In  overt  acts  of 
violence,  but  in  the  advocacy  of  revolution 
as  an  ethical  or  philosophical  concept  (Com- 
munications Associations  v.  Douds,  339  US 
846.  421-422.  443-444  (1950) ) . 

m    SECTION    406 — ^FACES    8-9;    OBSTEUCTION    OF 
INQtTIBT 

As  indicated  In  Shoultz  v.  McNamara,  382 
F.  Supp.  316,  620  (1968),  an  employee  or 
ai^Ilcant  for  employment  might  refuse  to 
answer  certain  questions,  not  on  the  ground 
that  his  responses  might  tend  to  Incrim- 
inate him,  but  because  he  deems  the  specific 
questions  to  entail  invasions  of  his  privacy, 
freedom  of  association,  or  freedom  of  belief, 
and  therefore  violative  of  rights  protected 
by  Amendment  L  If  the  hearing  authorized 
under  this  section  proves  to  l>e  adequate 
and  Is  afforded  promptly,  the  latter  probably 
will  suffice  to  overcome  the  contentions  of 
the  employee  applicant.  Moreover,  prece- 
dents such  as  Konigsberg  v.  State  Bar,  306 
US  36,  44  (1961)  and  In  Re  Anastaplo.  366 
US  32.  84,  86,  96  (1961)  are  authority  for 
the  proposition  that  if  the  hearing  accorded 
Is  otherwise  procedurally  adequate,  re- 
sponses to  unprivileged  but  relevant  ques- 
tions deemed  to  constitute  Invasions  of 
Amendment  I  rights  nevertheless  may  be 
demanded  as  a  means  of  testing  the  veracity 
and  credlblUty  of  the  Individual  subject  to 
interrogation  and  of  determining  his  qual- 
ifications. 

rV.    SECTION    407 — SPACES    9-13;    BXABING 
PBOCXDURES 

Notwithstanding  concessions  to  the  "appllr- 
cant,"  set  forth  In  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
(3),  to  compensate  for  denials,  dictated  by 
considerations  of  national  security,  of  his 
right  to  confront  and  cross-examine  wltneesM 
against  him  and  to  Inspect  records  admitted 
Into  evidence,  It  Is  not  possible,  as  of  this 
date,  to  assert  definitively  that  these  denials 
will    be    sustained    as    constitutional.    In 
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GRKNt    V     MCEL.OY     360    us    474     506-507 
(1959)    a  bare  majontv  of  Ave  Justices  Inti- 
mated that  they  would  condemn,  on  Sounds 
or  denial  of  due  process,  any  enactment  which 
sanctioned     a     secirlty     clearance     program 
thereunder  an  executive  employed  by  a  de- 
fense  contractor  could   be   deprived   of  em- 
ukn-ment  bv  revocation  of  his  security  clear- 
ance ^.ithout  a  hearing  at  which  he  had  no 
opportunity  to  confront,  examine,  and  cross- 
examine    confidential    tn/ormanrj    who    had 
s-!pp;ied  information  lmpu(?nlng  his  loyalty 
Acknowledging   shortly    thereafter    that    the 
Due  Process  Clause  of  Amendment  5  does  not 
require   a    trial    type   hearing    In    every   con- 
ceivable   case    of    goverumentHl    Impairment 
of  private  Interest    the  Court    a^aln  by  only 
d  bare  majority  of  ftve  Jusrices,  upheld  the 
summary    exclusion     on    security     (grounds, 
without  hearing  or  advice  as  to  the  basis  for 
:he  exclusion,  of  a  ccnv-esslonalre  s  c<x)lc  from 
•he    Naval     Gun    Factory     In     Washlhitton. 
Deemed  to  lead  support  to  this  ruling  was 
the    hlstor'.caUy    unquestioned    power    of    a 
commanding  ofBcer  to  exclude  civilians  from 
the  area  under  his  command    Only  recently, 
in  \  scarcely  analogous  precedent   a  criminal 
prosecution  involving  prospective  utilization 
of  evidence  seized  illegally  by  electronic  sur- 
veillance,   the   Court,    by    a    vote   of    five    to 
three,   refused   to   grant   any   concessions   to 
the    governmer.t    In    deference    to    national 
security      and    ruled    that    the    government 
either  must  forego  prosecution  or  permit  de- 
fendants   suspected  of  espionage,  to  Inspect 
before  trial  the  recordings  of  illegally  over- 
heard   conversations    (Aldkeman    v     Cnitkd 
States.  394  US  1B5   .;969)    CArrTX«i\  Work- 
ers V    McElkoy.  367  US  886  (1961) 

Admittedly.   If   the   validity  of   the  proce- 
dures described  In  §  407  were  challenged  sub- 
sequently  to   the   enactment  of   H  R     12699, 
the  controversy  presented  would  differ  sub- 
stanually     from    those    discernible    In    the 
aforementlcaed     precedents.     The     hearings 
conducted   In   conformity   with    i  407   would 
embrace   no  criminal   prosecuUon   to   which 
the    constitutional    guaranty    of    conironta- 
tlon    Am    6'   Is  expressly  applicable   The  In- 
stallation from  which  ..n  employee  was  con- 
fronted with  a  denial  of  nccess  very  probably 
would  not  be  a  facility  under  the  command 
of  the  military    Finally,  two  of  the  deficien- 
cies   which    contributed    to    the    hcxldlng    in 
Greene    v     McElroy    would    not    be    present: 
name'.v    i\)    th»   absence  of   a   hearlnor    and 
i2i    want  of  stat\itory  authort^atlon  for  the 
security    pnxedure;    employed     Perhafxs.    by 
recourse   to   the   balancing   test,   whereunder 
the  ?orapetlng  intere.^ts  of  naUonal  security 
and  the  rights  of  the  indlvldu.il  are  assessed. 
the  Court  might  be  persuaded   to  conclude 
mat    the    slgniflcance    of    the    former    out- 
weighs the  latter,  ^nd  warrants  a  ruling  up- 
holding the  consatuuonallty  of  the  hearing 
procedure,  described  In   5  407    However,  the 
Inadequacy  of  favorable  relevant  precedents 
scar^'-'.v   affords   any   cause   for   undue   opti- 
mism as  to  fulfillment  of  the  Utter  forecast. 
While    conceding    that    confrontation    hith- 
erto has  been  sacrificed  in  the  Interest*   of 
national  security  in  adminlstraave  proceed- 
ings   aifecung    government    employeee.    em- 
ployees of  government  contractors,  and  mar- 
itime   workers,   a   number   of   commentators 
have  predicted  that  In  the  future  the  Court 
will  not  countenance  the  suppression  of  such 
IndlvlduaJ   rights    The   views   of  several   are 
set   forth   m   articles   appended   to   Hearings 
on  Security  and  Constitutional  Rights,  con- 
ducted  by  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in 
1959.  86th  Cong  .  1st  Seas  .  (pts   3-4) 

v.    SECTIONS    4  13(A— PAG«8    16-17;     ANO    2 

P.ACES    22    23 — tMMtrJfTTT    PmOVtSlONS 

As  disclosed  In  the  response  to  part  m  of 
thU  report,  certain  questions  which  an  appli- 
cant or  an  employee  m»y  reftise  to  answer 
may  be  unprivileged;  that  Is.  Ms  refusal  Is 
rested,  not  on  the  ground  that  his  response 


may  tend  to  Incriminate  him.  but  rather 
upon  the  contention  that  the  quesUons  in- 
vade rights  protected  by  Amendment  I.  such 
as  freedom  of  association  or  freedom  of  be- 
lief Apart  from  the  fact  that  persLstence 
in  such  refusal  may  cost  him  a  Job  or  denial 
of  access  to  clahsified  information  or  emplov- 
ment  in  a  sensiuve  area,  it  is  believed  that 
such  reiusal  could  not  be  made  the  basis 
of  a  cr'mlnal  prosecuUon  under  the  terms 
of  these  immunity  provisions 

Vt  St  BDrLEGATTON  ISSIF  3tLEGAT10N  OT  DIS- 
CRETION TO  PRIVATE  EMPLOYER  Tu  ENTORCE 
SCREENINQ    RECrl-ATION*       5  5  ■•OS.     4  1  ^  .    2 

If  executive  officers  charged  with  adminis- 
tering these  provisions  are  disposed  to  Uans- 
fer  a  portion  of  the  rule-making  authority 
conferred  upon  them  to  private  corp<iratlons 
or  insUlutlon-  as  employers  for  the  purpose 
of  expediting  effectuation  of  the  screening 
and  clearance  programs  sanctioned  by  this 
measure,  it  Is  conceivable  that  a  constitu- 
tional issue  might  arise.  In  precedents  estab- 
lished during  the  DepressK.n  of  the  1930's. 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  private  trade 
group-  could  not  be  empowered  to  Issue  regu- 
lations having  the  binrllng  force  of  law 
(Sc^iechfer  Corp  v.  United  States,  295  US 
495,  537  (1935):  Carter  v  Carter  Coal  Co. 
298  US  238,  311  (11)36) 

Norman  J    Small 
Legislative  Attorney 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  ;  en- 
tleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  <  Mr.  Roudebush  > ,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  committee  that  considered 
the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr  ROUDEBUSH  Mr  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  stronti  support  of  H  R.  14864 
which  is  designed  to  strengthen  the 
internal  security  of  our  Nation. 

As  we  know,  durmg  recent  years  there 
has  Qeen  an  erosion  of  our  internal  se- 
curitv  laws 

This  decline  of  legal  means  to  prevent 
subversion,  espionage  and  sabotage  has 
derived  in  some  degree  from  the  effects 
of  Supreme  Court  declsons. 

I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  Members 
of  Congress  who  believes  that  the  Court 
nas  leaned  too  far  m  the  direction  of 
leniency  in  this  area  which  has  stripped 
our  defense-oriented  industry  of  mini- 
mum .security  safeuniards 

It  .s  to  strengthen  this  area  of  internal 
'ecunty  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Security,  under  the  dedicated 
leadership  of  Chairman  Ichord,  has  pre- 
pared H  H.  14864.  At  tins  juncture.  I  wish 
to  commend  Congre.ssnian  Ichord  for  his 
ie-Hde.ship 

There  are  five  major  provisions  of  this 
bill  which  will  amend  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1950. 

These  provisions  will  enable  our  Gov- 
ernment to  establLsh  and  maintain  a 
reasonable  and  effective  mdustrlal  and 
port  security  program.  In  conformity 
with  constitutional  requirements,  and 
do  so  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
interests  of  labor.  Industry  and  Federal 
security  requirements. 

These  princip>al  provisions  will: 
First.  Authorize  the  President  to  In- 
stitute a  personnel  security  screening 
program  to  check  individuals  In  sensi- 
tive positions  consistent  with  an  objective 
of  preventing  acts  of  espionage,  subver- 
sion, and  salx)tage 


Second.  Provide  congressional  sanction 
for  tlie  safeguard  of  classified  informa- 
tion released  to  contractors. 

Third.  Give  congressional  autliority  for 
the  screening  of  persormel  in  our  ports 
and  harbors  and  on  slups  and  other 
waterfront  faciUtles.  These  safeguards 
were  in  effect  under  four  successive 
Presidents  until  struck  down  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  1968. 

Fourth.  Establish  procedures  lor  the 
admimstration  of  the  above  programs. 

Fitth.  Authorize  the  President  to  de- 
velop a  volunUr>-  program  in  cooperation 
with  business  and  labor  to  protect  facil- 
ities of  Importance  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  SUtes,  including  the  dissemina- 
tion of  appropriate  intelligence  informa- 
tion to  responsible  officials  of  industry 
and  labor. 

It  is  the  heavy  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
our  defense  posture. 

A(.ieii:ate  safeguards  are  not  possible 
if  subversives  are  not  screened  from  these 
sensitive  installations. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  there  is  a  constant 
struggle  for  access  to  classified  informa- 
tion by  enemies  of  this  Nation. 

Our  defense-related  mdustrlal  plants 
and  laboratories  are  and  have  been  a 
prime  target  for  Communist  espionage, 
subversion,  and  quite  possibly,  sabotage. 
One  of  the  great  turning  points  in 
history,  and  quite  possibly  the  crime  of 
the  century,  was  the  theft  of  America's 
atomic  bomb  secrets  by  persons  who 
should  have  never  been  permitted  access 
to  this  information. 

We  are  told  by  our  intelligence  agen- 
fies  that  a  large  percenUge  of  Soviet 
nationals  m  this  Nation  ostensibly  as 
foreign  service  officers  or  diplomats,  are 
actually  here  for  espionage  purposes. 

I  believe  It  is  time  to  start  rebuilding 
our  defense  security  position,  and  re- 
pairing the  damage  to  these  efforts  by 
recent  court  decisions. 

Your  House  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  recommends  H.R.  14864  as  an 
urgently  needed  safeguard,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  be  associated  with  this  legis- 
lation, as  one  of  its  sponsors. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa   (Mr.  Kyli. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy 
to  join  the  pentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
ROUDEBUSH),  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

We  have  heard  some  comment  today 
about  constitutional  provisions.  We  know 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  in  this 
area  a  number  of  times,  and  on  one  of 
its  most  recent  occasions  the  Court  did  in 
fact  Invite  the  Congress  to  pass  legisla- 
tion of  this  kind.  If  I  read  that  record  of 
the  Court  correctly.  I  interpret  that  deci- 
sion and  the  comment  made  attendant 
thereto  as  an  expression  of  the  Court  that 
something  would  indeed  have  to  be  done 
but  that  the  Congress  had  to  pass  addi- 
tional legislation  so  that  the  Job  could 
be  accomplished  properly. 

I  am  very  happy  to  Join  In  support  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  will  say.  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman's  observation, 
what  he  says  is  Indeed  correct.  The  Court 


in  fact,  as  was  stated  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  when  he  made  his  pres- 
entation Just  a  few  moments  ago,  com- 
mented about  congressional  prerogatives 
and  the  need  for  this  supplemental  leg- 
islation. I  appreciate  very  much  the  gen- 
tleman's observation. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentlemaai  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vleld? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr  BRAY.  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

I  congratulate  the  entire  committee 
for  bringing  this  important  matter  be- 
fore the  Congress. 

A  country  which  does  not  take  steps  to 
protect  itself  from  its  enemies  is  guilty 
of  stupidity,  and  I  trust  our  country  will 
not  be  so  guilty. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comment. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's yielding. 

I  wish  only  to  clarify  some  language 
which  disturbs  me.  Specifically.  I  am 
concerned  about  one  of  the  definitions 
in  section  402  of  the  bill,  tlie  definition 
of  an  "act  of  subversion." 

That  definition  Includes  any  act  which 
causes,  and  the  precise  language  is. 
"damage  or  injurj"  to  any  facility. 

I  should  like  to  know  whether  or  not 
the  words  'damage  or  Injury"  encompass 
only  physical  damage  and  physical  in- 
jury or  whether  they  include  the  inter- 
ference with  production,  for  example, 
which  might  result  from  a  demonstra- 
tion? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  so  that  I  might 
answer  that  particular  question. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  did  personally  frame 
the  language  In  this  particular  section. 

First  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
this  is  a  definition  section.  It  is  not  an 
operative  section  of  the  bill.  It  is  set 
up  to  serve  as  a  standard  for  the  Presi- 
dent in  establishing  the  criteria  and  de- 
termining the  extent  of  the  investiga- 
tion. 

There  is  no  penalty  whatsoever  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  for  the  definition  of  sub- 
version. It  is  merely  a  guideline  for  the 
people  who  are  caUed  upon  to  make  the 
decision  of  granting  clearance  to  sensi- 
tive positions  or  access  to  classified 
information. 

That  could  possibly  be  something 
other  than  physical  damage  or  physical 
injury.  If  the  individual  is  concerned 
about  innocent  acts  which  might  be 
considered  as  subversion,  I  believe  that 
is  cured — I  am  very  sure  it  is  cured  by 
the  language: 

When  committed  with  the  Intent  to  Im- 
pair the  national  defense,  or  to  advantage 
a  foreign  power,  or  to  prejudice  the  security 
of  the  United  States  against  Its  enemies. 

Or  "when  committed"  imder  certain 
other  circumstances  that  are  provided 
for  in  the  bill. 


I  appreciate  the  question  of  the  gen- 
tleman. It  is  a  good  question.  I  believe 
it  is  necessary  to  clarify  the  definition. 
I  would  also  refer  the  gentleman  to  my 
response  to  Mr.  Stokes  for  a  further 
elaboration  of  the  eflfect  of  this  defini- 
tion section. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  appreciate  the  chair- 
man's clarification.  I  will  now  ask  the 
ranking  Republican  member  if  he  shares 
the  chairman's  view  that  the  words 
"damage  or  injury"  include  more  than 
physical  damage  or  physical  injury? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  For  the  sake  of  leg- 
islative history  here,  I  would  be  happy  to 
say,  as  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  I  concur  with  the 
statement  of  our  chairman  100  percent. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  rise  merely  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  the  statement  he  has  made  and 
the  committee  for  bringing  this  proposal 
before  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  for 
consideration  today. 

I  hope  that  we  will  have  a  rollcall  vote 
on  this  measure,  because  I  believe  those 
of  us  who  feel  strongly  about  matters 
such  as  this  will  be  able  to  publicly  be 
recorded  as  favoring  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  certainly  Join 
with  the  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee in  thanking  the  gentleman  for  his 
support.  I  assure  him  It  Is  the  intention 
of  the  committee  to  secure  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Scherle)  . 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
passage  of  the  defense  facilities  bill  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  survival  of 
our  Nation.  There  are  in  the  United 
States  today  a  niunber  of  subversive  and 
extremist  organizations  which  are  pre- 
pared to  overthrow  our  Government  by 
force  and  violence.  We  must  have  legis- 
lation to  effectively  meet  and  defeat  the 
challenge  which  these  groups  present. 
The  Federal  Government  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  provide  a  means  to  defend  our 
Nation  from  the  constant  threat  posed  by 
the  subversive  elements  in  our  midst.  In 
this  connection.  I  want  to  briefly  review 
some  conditions  and  Incidents  we  have 
experienced  in  the  last  few  years  to  show 
the  nature  of  the  threat  and  why  we  so 
urgently  need  passage  of  the  defense 
fEu:ilities  bill  of  which  I  am  a  cospon- 
sor. 

The  emergence  of  the  so-called  New 
Left  movement  in  this  coimtry  in  recent 
years  has  attracted  much  public  atten- 
tion because  of  its  flagrant  resort  to 
violence.  The  New  Left  consists  of  many 
radicals,  anarchists,  socialists.  Commu- 
nists, and  malcontents.  This  movement, 
which  is  best  typified  by  its  primary  com- 
ponent, the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society — SDS — has  targeted  what  it  de- 
fines as  the  "military-industrial"  com- 
plex. Some  examples  of  recent  plans  aiid 
incidents  are  as  follows: 

In  December  1967,  Greg  Calvert,  a  na- 


tional representative  of  the  SDS.  an- 
nounced that  the  SDS  and  other  New 
Left  groups  were  organizing  and  plan- 
ning efforts  to  disrupt  the  national  "war- 
making  efforts"  all  over  the  country. 

In  January,  1968,  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
"What  Must  We  Do  Now? — An  Argu- 
ment for  Sabotage  As  the  Next  Logical 
Step  Toward  Obstruction  and  Disruption 
of  the  U.S.  War  Machine,"  was  prepared 
in  Canada  suid  copies  mailed  to  organi- 
zations in  this  country  opposed  to  U.S. 
involvement  in  Vietnam.  The  pamphlet 
referred  to  the  need  for  increased  radi- 
calization  of  the  antiwar  movement  and 
ui-ged  the  utilization  of  incendiary  de- 
vices to  immobilize  war  industries.  The 
pamphlet  strongly  emphasized  the  clan- 
destine nature  of  such  violent  activity 
and  urged  that  only  two  or  three  persons 
be  knowledgeable  of  any  action  in  order 
to  preclude  comprcwnise. 

We  must  take  cognizance  here  of  the 
May  1968  fire  which  caused  $45  million 
worth  of  damage  at  the  Rocky  Flats. 
Colo.,  plant  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. Federal  security  officers  are  con- 
ducting an  intensive  investigation  of  pos- 
sible sabotage  in  the  mysterious  blaze 
which  interrupted  the  manufacture  of 
Plutonium  and  disrupted  nuclear  war- 
head production. 

The  militant  mood  of  the  SDS  was 
certainly  obvious  at  its  national  conven- 
tion held  in  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  at 
Michigan  State  University,  in  Jime  1968. 
At  this  convention,  methods  to  disrupt 
Government  installations  were  discussed 
in  a  sabotage  and  explosives  workshop. 
Suggestions  included  flusloing  bombs  in 
toilets  to  destroy  plumbing;  using  sharp, 
tripod-shaped  metal  instruments  to  halt 
vehicles;  firing  Molotov  cocktails  from 
shotguns;  jamming  radio  equipment: 
and  dropping  thermite  bombs  down 
manholes  to  destroy  commimications 
systems. 

Five  persons  active  in  various  phases 
of  the  New  Left  were  charged  with  a 
number  of  bombings  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  area,  including  the  destruc- 
tion of  three  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 
towers  in  June  1968. 

The  underground  press  has  played  a 
prominent  role  in  preparing  mcdcontents 
for  sabotage.  For  example,  a  Jime  1968 
issue  of  The  Rat.  a  New  Left  undergrotmd 
newspaper  published  in  New  York  City, 
carried  an  article  and  diagram  describ- 
ing the  manufacture  of  a  homemade 
bomb  out  of  ammonium  nitrate  and  a 
length  of  pipe.  This  particular  issue  con- 
cluded by  promising  that  a  subsequent 
issue  would  contain  detailed  plans  for 
making  thermite  bombs. 

In  September  1968,  three  ROTC  es- 
tablishments were  sabotaged  and  a 
fourth  threatened  witliin  a  5-day  period 
across  the  country.  In  the  same  month, 
the  Naval  ROTC  building  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley  was  dam- 
aged by  explosives  which  caused  damage 
in  excess  of  $25,000.  Two  previous  at- 
tempts were  made  to  firebomb  this  build- 
ing in  1968. 

On  September  29,  1968,  the  local  CIA 
office  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  was  bombed. 
Arm  Arbor  is  the  home  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  where  there  has  been  an 
abundsmce  of  New  Left  activity  in  the 
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pa.-t  several  :  ears.  The  New  Left  at  ihe 
university,  and  specifically  the  SD3.  ha., 
claimed  credit  for  the  bombing  ot  this 
CIA  office. 

At  a  SDS  national  council  meeting  in 
Boulder.  Colo  .  dunng  early  October  1968. 
a  s:.\-page  leaflet  beanne  the  title 
•Sabotaire"  was  made  available  to  the 
delegates,  li  contained  delated  instruc- 
tions for  making  fire  oombs  booby  traps, 
incendiarv  tune  bombs,  and  train  manes 
It  also  had  detailed  direcu.  as  on  how 
to  make  two  types  of  hand  grenades 
One  section  of  the  leaflet  dealt  with  the 
placem.ent  of  booby  traps.  &s  in  books, 
behind  doors  and  under  wooden  plank-s 
Another  section  dealt  with  making  in- 
cenciarv  tune  bombs  to  destroy  railroad 
tracks,  and  tells  where  the  charges  can 
be  set  to  make  repairs  most  difficult. 
Further,  the  leaflet  gave  instructions  on 
tiie  destruction  of  iron  and  steel  beams. 
There  have  been  widespread  instances 
of  bombings  and  arson  of  public  facili- 
ties since  the  pamphlet  became  avail- 
able 

An  outstanding  example  was  the  dy- 
namiting of  four  high-powered  trans- 
mission towers  in  January  1969.  in  and 
around  Denver,  Colo.  Following  an  ex- 
tensive investigation.  Cameron  David 
Blsiiop  and  Steven  Lester  Knowles.  both 
reported  to  be  associated  w^th  the  SDS. 
were  indicated  on  charges  of  sabotage. 
Bishop  is  presently  a  fugitive  from  Jus- 
tice 

On  Decem.ber  3.  1968.  Michael  Sus- 
kmd.  a  student  at  Washington  Univer- 
sltv.  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  and  a  member  of  the 
SE)S.  was  seized  by  authorities  as  he 
placed  a  fire  bomb  at  the  campus  head- 
quarters of  the  university  ROTC.  He 
was  later  convicted  In  Federal  court  on  a 
charge  of  sabotage  and  sentenced  to  5 
years'  lmpr.sonment. 

A  bomb  exploded  on  the  fifth  floor  of 
the  criminal  courts  buildin::  in  New  York 
City  on  November  12,  1969,  causing  ex- 
tensive damage  Some  250  persons  at  the 
nieht  criminal  courts,  three  floors  below. 
fled  the  building  and  several  persons 
were  treated  for  shock.  Shortly  there- 
aifter,  the  FBI  and  p-ohce  arrested  three 
men  and  a  woman  in  connection  with  a 
series  of  bombings,  attempted  bombinsii 
and  bomb  threats  that  have  swept  New 
York  Of  particular  int.ercst  was  the  fact 
that  the  woman  arrested.  Jane  Alpert. 
was  identified  as  an  employee  of  The 
Rat.  the  underground  newspaper  to 
which  I  previjus'.y  made  reference  Ac- 
cording to  an  anno.:ncement  by  the  FBI 
two  of  the  men  were  caught  while  put- 
ting dynamite  tim.e  bombs  into  US 
Army  trucks  at  a  National  Guard  arm- 
ory in  Manhattan  Earlier  in  the  week, 
three  Manhattan  skyscrapers  were 
bombed.  On  November  12,  1969.  alone. 
police  in  New  York  City  said  they  had 
more  than  150  bomb  scares 

In  Wisconsin,  on  January  6  of  this 
year,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made 
to  bomb  an  Army  ammunition  plant 
from  a  stolen  airplane  as  part  of  a  wave 
of  terrorist  attacks  on  area  military  and 
selective  service  Installations.  Three  un- 
detonated  bombs  had  been  found  at  the 
Badger  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  north 
of  Madison.  Discovery  of  the  bombs  was 


made  after  an  a.ionymous  caller,  who 
Identified  himself  as  the  vanguard  of 
the  revolution,"  .said  members  of  his 
group  had  stolen  a  two-seater  Cessna 
150  plane  from  a  suburban  Madison  air- 
port. 

The  .Muiiiner  of  l')69  witnessed  a  syste- 
matic program  by  SDS  to  make  contact 
with  workc;  --  in  mdustry.  SDS  used  what 
it  called  a  work-in"  project  designed 
to  link  its  student  revolutionaries  with 
workers  The  SDS  Lssued  literature  set- 
ting forth  sujjgestions  on  how  to  research 
the  job  situation,  what  Jobs  to  look  for. 
how  to  approach  employers,  and  what 
to  expect  on  the  job.  After  obtaining 
summer  jobs  in  industry,  the  brochure 
told  SDS  members  how  to  contact  and 
establish  rapport  with  the  workers.  Al- 
though tnis  project  was  not  successful 
in  accomplishing  its  objectives,  It  points 
out  the  potei-.tial  that  revolutionary 
groups,  .uich  as  the  SDS.  have  for  infil- 
trating defense  industries  fcr  the  self- 
avowed  purpose  of  "smash. ng  the  mili- 
tary-industrial  complex  ' 

Today,  there  are  over  100  different 
black  extremist  groups  In  the  United 
States  wiUi  many  thousands  of  mem- 
bers and  additional  thousands  of  sym- 
pathizers. The  major  black  extremist 
group  IS  the  Black  Panther  Party— 
BPP— based  in  Oakland.  Calif.  A  year 
ago  this  group  had  only  about  125  mem- 
bers in  Oakland  Today,  with  a  phenom- 
enally expanding  membership  it  is  oper- 
ating in  some  24  cities  with  approxi- 
mately 1200  hardcore  members  The 
BPP  IS  self-descnbed  in  its  literature  as 
"the  armed  body  for  carrying  out  the 
political  tasks  of  revolution  " 

In  early  April.  1969.  21  members  of  the 
BPP  were  indicted  in  New  York  City  on 
charges  of  conspiring  to  commit  murder 
and  arson  and  lor  the  possession  of 
weapons  and  explosives  It  was  alleged 
that  these  individuals  had  conspired  to 
dvnamite  the  iracKJi  oi  the  New  Haven 
branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Rail- 
road m  New  York  City:  that  they  had 
planned  to  place  bombs  in  midtown  de- 
partment stores:  and  that  they  had  plot- 
ted to  bomb  a  peine  station  to  a-ssa-^si- 
nate  police  oCBcers 

Another  example  uf  black  extremist 
groups  preparing  Iir  disruption  of  our 
economy  occurred  .ii  April  1968  in  a 
Southern  State,  where  a  black  student 
conference  sponsored  by  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee  was 
held.  Among  the  items  discussed  a'  a  "de- 
tense  workshop"  at  thi.-.  conference  were 
tne  {ollnwing  U.se  of  Vietnam  war  vet- 
erans f.o  train  black  people  in  demoli- 
tion use  of  bocbv  traps,  location  of  vul- 
nerable .spots  on  armored  vehi'le;-;  and 
the  u.e  of  black  college  students  to  in- 
struct bhick  ijeople  in  adjacent  communi- 
ties m  fhe  preparation  of  Mololov 
cocktail.^ 

Revolution  for  the  Communists  is  a 
"science"  of  which  sabotage  is  an  im- 
portant element  The  Communist  Party's 
underground  has  long  pursued  a  pro- 
gram called  colonization  designed  to 
place  concealed  party  members  in  stra- 
tegic positiorLs  m  basic  industries  and  de- 
fense facilities  Colonization  Ls  part  of 
the  party's  industrial  concentration  pro- 


gram, wluch  aims  at  increasing  Com- 
munist influence  in  industry  and  labor. 
This  always  has  a  high  party  priority.  In 
the  event  of  an  emergency,  these  colo- 
nizers, because  of  their  key  positions  and 
concealed  capacities,  would  be  In  position 
to  commit  sabotage.  A  trained  Com- 
munist, by  a  flip  of  a  switch,  the  pull  of 
a  lever  or  the  release  of  an  incendiary 
device  has  the  potential  to  impair  a  sig- 
nificant phase  of  our  country's  defense 
efforts. 

During  the  Stalm-Hitler  pact  of  1939- 
41.  the  Ime  of  Moscow  and,  therefore,  of 
the  Communist  Party.  USA.,  was  that 
everything  possible  must  be  done  to  sabo- 
tage defense  preparations  and  produc- 
tion in  this  country.  The  aim  here  was  to 
prevent  the  United  States  from  giving 
effective  military  aid  to  free  nations 
which  were  then  fighting  Hitler  and  also 
to  delay  our  defense  production  so  that 
tills  country  would  be  unprepared,  or  in- 
adequately prepared,  to  take  part  In  the 
war  against  the  Axis  Powers. 

A  wave  of  sabotage  strikes  hit  U.S.  de- 
fense Industries  during  this  period.  These 
strikes,  for  weeks  and  months,  tied  up  the 
AlUs-Chalmers  plant  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
the  International  Harves1«r  plant  in  Chi- 
cago, 111  :  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America 
plants   in   Cleveland.   Ohio;    the  North 
American  Aviation  Co.  plant  In  Ingle- 
wood.  Calif .  a  strike  which  was  so  serious 
that  It  compelled  the  President  to  order 
the  Army  to  take  over  the  plant:  and  the 
Vultee  Aircraft  and  Harvlll  plants  In  Los 
Angeles.  Additional  strikes  were  called 
by  the  Transport  Workers  Union  in  New 
York  City,  by  tlie  International  Wood- 
workers of  America,  and  by  the  Mine, 
Mill  U  Smelter  Workers  Union.  A  con- 
gressional investigation  found  that  each 
one  of  the  strikes  had  been  engineered  by 
a   Communist   union   official.    Although 
most  of  the  men  who  took  part  in  them 
were  not  Communists,  the  strikes  served 
the  Interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Nazi  Germany.  It  should  t>e  noted  that 
the  Mine.  Mill  &  Smelter  Workers  Union 
was  expelled  from  the  CIO  In  1950  be- 
cause of  Its  Communist  domination.  The 
Transport  Workers  Union  and  the  Inter- 
national Woodworkers  of  America  were 
described  by  a  congressional  committee 
in   1944  as  having  "Communist  leader- 
ship— strongly  entrenched." 

In  the  summer  of  1951,  at  the  height 
of  the  Korean  war,  the  Mine.  Mill  L 
Smelter  Workers  Union,  which  had  been 
labeled  as  Communist-dominated  by  the 
CIO  'tself .  called  for  the  first  strike  in  the 
history  of  this  Nation  against  the  big 
four  ')i  the  copper  industry — Kermecott. 
Anaconda.  Phelpe-Dodge.  and  the  Amer- 
ican Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  The  strike 
affected  100.000  workers  and  shut  down 
y5  percent  of  US  copper  production  at 
a  tLme  when  copper  was  In  shortest 
si:pply  of  all  strategic  materials  vital  to 
the  Korean  war  and  our  general  defense 
production.  When  the  Mine.  Mill  & 
Smelter  Workers  called  this  strike,  the 
Daily  Worker,  official  organ  of  the  Com- 
munist Parly,  praised  It  and  held  It  up  as 
a  model  for  all  other  unions.  There  can 
be  no  question  about  the  fact  that  this 
strike,  staged  by  Communist  union  lead- 
ers, served  the  Interests  of  the  Soviet 
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Union,  Red  China,  and  the  entire  Com- 
mimxst-bloc  and  that  it  posed  a  serious 
threat  to  the  United  States.  Yet.  it  was 
basically  loyal.  non-Communist  Ameri- 
can trade  unionLsts  who  made  this  sabo- 
tage action  possible  and  took  part  in  It. 

We  must  not  be  imprepared  for  a  re- 
currence of  such  incidents.  The  Com- 
munist Party  has  recently  reorganized 
Its  plans  to  Infiltrate  industry.  In  what 
It  calls  its  program  of  concentration  in 
Industry  the  party  has  targeted  the  auto, 
steel,  and  electrical  supplies  Industries. 
The  party's  strategy  was  laid  out  at  a 
meeting  of  the  party's  national  commit- 
tee held  In  New  York  City  last  Septem- 
ber. At  this  point,  I  insert  an  article  from 
the  November  15,  1969,  Issue  of  Himian 
Events,  captioned  "Communist  Party  Re- 
organizes To  Infiltrate  Industry,"  written 
by  Victor  Riesel.  This  article  certainly 
shows  that  the  party  is  prepared  to 
sabotage  defense  preparations  and  pro- 
duction in  this  country. 

Within  recent  years  we  have  noted  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  membership 
of  the  Communist  Party,  of  which  its 
general  secretary  Gus  Hall,  has  boasted. 
There  has  also  been  a  marked  prolifera- 
tion of  other  Communist  and  MsuTclst 
oriented  organizations  and  groups.  It  Is 
clear  that  our  Nation  shall  face  Increas- 
ing problems  and  dangers  in  the  critical 
years  ahead.  During  1969.  there  were  ap- 
proximately 100  cases  of  sabotage,  or 
suspected  sabotage,  reported  to  law- 
enforcement  authorities.  To  limit  our 
shield  of  protection  to  penal  statutes  on 
sabotage  and  espionage — punishing  the 
act.  after  it  Is  done — Is  comparable  to 
locking  the  bam  door  after  the  horse 
has  been  stolen.  Preventive  measures  are 
of  primary  utility.  H.R.  14864  gives  leg- 
islative authority  and  direction  for  such 
measures. 

As  additional  material  of  great  sig- 
nificance, I  want  to  insert  for  the  Record 
pertinent  portions  of  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  John  Edgar  Hoover,  Director,  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations, 
on  April  17,  1969.  covering  "Espionage 
and  Coimter-Intelligence." 

The  House  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity gave  this  bill  searching  smd  com- 
prehensive consideration.  This  legisla- 
tion is  sound  and  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  Nation.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  enact  this  Important  amendment  to 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

(From   Human    Events,    Nov.    15,    1969] 
CoMMrNisT  Party  Reorganizes  To  Infiltrate 

Industry — 'Wn-i.      Compttb      Wrrn      SDS, 

Black  P.vnthess 

(By  Victor  Riesel) 

PnrsBURCH. — Old  revolutlonUt6  never  die. 
They  don't  even  fade  away.  They  chum  up 
new  committees  and  head  for  the  troubled 
waters  in  the  nation's  mainstream.  Perhaps 
Jugular  would  be  the  better  word. 

Thus  the  news  of  a  new  strike  wave  has 
swung  the  Ckjmmunlst  Party,  U.SA. — and  its 
hard-core  10,000  to  12.000  members — Into  ac- 
tion. Its  leaders  and  their  followers  are  skilled 
"undergroundlste."  They  know  that  timing 
Is  everything.  Now  they're  moving  into  what 
they  call  their  "Program  of  Concentration 
In  Industry."  It  wlU  be  a  profeutonal  opera- 
tion with  no  digression  for  SOS  unpro- 
grammed.  amateurish — albeit  bloody — street 
fighting  and  cop  baiting. 


These  revolutionists  are  realists.  They  have 
no  mass  base.  The  heavy  recriUtlng  of  the  'SOs 
Is  their  own  Impoeslble  dream  and  they  know 
It  Is  part  of  their  memoirs. 

They  have  urbanized  Mao's  guerrilla  tac- 
tics. THey  now  seek  but  600  strategically 
placed  young  new  activists  In  three  indus- 
tries, In  a  handful  of  concentration  points 
(such  as  this  Iron  City)  in  such  carefully  se- 
lected areas  as  Michigan,  HUnols,  Ohio,  In- 
diana as  well  as  here  In  western  Pennsyl- 
vania where  the  oamrades  have  been  run- 
ning a  sex  mill. 

The  target  industries  an  "auto,  steel  and 
electrical  tuppllas."  Up  for  special  amearlng 
are  AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  and 
United  Steelworken  leader  I.  W.  (Abe)  Abel. 

Up  for  Inflltratlon  are  the  picket  lines  of 
today  and  tomorrow,  the  Oeneral  Electric 
strikers  and  the  mass  formations  expected 
in  the  almoet  inevitable  auto  confrontation 
next  fall  and  the  natlonxa  steel  stoppage  a 
year  later. 

It  has  all  been  developed  like  a  battle  plan. 
Step  by  step  the  strategy  was  laid  out  by 
the  Communist  party's  National  Committee. 
Some  hundred  of  the  party's  carefully 
screened  National  Committee  met  secretly  In 
New  York  City's  Hotel  McAlpln  for  three  days 
beginning  September  20.  They  were  Ignored, 
for  they  called  their  gathering  the  Socialist 
Workers  Seminar. 

There  It  was  decided  that  the  three  top 
party  leaders  would  each  lead  a  concentra- 
tion— America's  own  Brezhnev.  Qus  Hall,  as- 
signed himself  to  command  of  the  industrial 
concentratlCMi  In  steel,  centered  here  In  Pitts- 
burgh. His  black  comrade,  Henry  Winston, 
was  assigned  the  auto  industry  because  of  the 
concentration  of  black  workers  In  the  car 
factories.  And  Daniel  Rubin,  third  in  the 
party's  hierarchy,  since  he  is  national  organi- 
zation secretary,  was  given  the  electrical 
Industry. 

They  will  work  out  of  their  26th  Street 
party  headquarters  In  New  York,  but  will 
constantly  shuttle  between  there  and  Michi- 
gan, Illinois,  Ohio  and  Pittsburgh. 

These  veteran  revolutionists  are  long-term 
strategists  and  smart  short-term  strategists. 
First  things  first.  They  know  that  the  black 
community  has  passed  them  by.  They  know, 
for  example,  that  they  have  no  worthy  com- 
munication pipeline  into  such  huge  concen- 
trations of  black  workers  as  the  membership 
of  the  big  Ford  Local  600,  United  Auto 
Workers,  in  Detroit. 

They  know  the  Black  Panthers  have  out- 
romantlclzed  them.  They  know  the  SDS  has 
the  majority  of  the  way-out-left  street 
actlonists. 

So  they  have  infiltrated  the  Black 
Panthers,  split  them  and  now  have  many 
of  their  cadres  fighting  along  class  smd  not 
color  lines.  This  was  not  difficult,  since  at 
most  now  there  are  1,200  Black  Panther 
members  In  some  40  chapters.  The  flgiu^s 
are  .T.  Edgar  Hoover's.  They  are,  therefore, 
sclentlf.cally  accurate. 

So  the  party  leaders  have  decided  to  put 
their  own  show  on  the  road.  They  have  cre- 
ated the  "Temporary  Organizing  Committee 
for  a  New  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  Touth  Organi- 
zation." 

While  most  Americans  will  be  YuUng  It 
up  the  day  after  Christmas  with  the  man  in 
the  white  beard,  the  Conununlsts  will  be 
paying  homage  to  old  black  beard,  Karl  Marx, 
In  Chicago.  There  the  new  Marxlst-Lenlnlst 
Youth  Organization  will  open  Its  three-day 
founding  convention  on  December  26. 

Its  objective  Is  the  uniting  of  black  and 
white  working  class  youth  for  Infiltration  In 
Industry.  Thus  with  a  single  maneuver  the 
party  hopes  to  broaden  Its  bckse  among  the 
black  youth,  bring  white  young  people  in 
as  their  comrades  and  start  seeding  Industry 
with  strategically  placed  "sleepers." 

At  the  same  time  party  headquarters  In 
New  York  has  directed  aU  "party  districts  to 
hold  oonferenees  In  industrial  concentration 


by  January  1970."  All  leading  party  officials 
have  been  ordered  to  "assist  Industrial  con- 
centration clubs  in  person."  Top  leaders  of 
the  party  will  assiune  reeponslbllity  for  vari- 
ous Industries.  By  April  1970  the  "oonoentrs- 
tlon"  Is  to  be  rolling. 

Obviously  the  party  has  been  directed  by 
the  "American  Desk"  of  the  Soviet's  Central 
Committee  to  get  swinging.  And  just  as  ob- 
viovisly  the  party  cannot  produce  the  kind  of 
industrial  mass  base  which  almost  gave  It 
control  of  the  CIO  In  the  late  "SOe  and 
early  '40s. 

But  It  can  disrupt.  It  can  send  small  cadres 
onto  the  picket  lines  to  provoke  violence. 
It  can  provoke  p>oUce  reaction  as  strike  after 
strike  wave  hits  thousands  of  plants.  It 
can  "image"  America  as  a  land  where  the 
poUoe  "shoot  down  the  workers."  It  can  pro- 
vide its  fraternal  parties  abroad  with  anti- 
American  propaganda  that  could  inflict  deep 
political  hurt  on  our  friends  during  elections 
being  fought  by  forces  friendly  to  the  UJ3. 
from  Santiago,  Chile,  to  Ceylon — from  Paris 
to  Singapore. 

Tou  can  be  sure,  Moecow  always  gets  its 
money's  worth. 

EsPIONACK    AMD    COUNTXKnrrCLLJGKItCE 

Reports  from  a  host  of  reliable  FBI  sotu'ces 
clearly  indicate  no  letup  on  the  i>art  of  the 
Communist  countries  in  their  intelligence 
attacks  against  the  United  States  for  the 
purposes  of  penetrating  a\xr  national  defense 
Interests.  As  all  Americans  know.  It  la  the 
Intent  and  objective  of  Russia  and  the  other 
Communist  coxmtrles  to  spread  their  brand 
of  the  Communist  system  wherever  possible. 

The  coverage  and  thwarting  of  these  for- 
eign intelligence  activities  have  over  the 
years  resulted  in  a  steadily  increasing  work- 
load for  the  PTBI. 

SOVIXT    UNIOK    AND    OTHZS    COMMUNIST 
COITNT&IXS 

Bases  for  the  Intelligence  operations  of  the 
Communist  bloc  continue  to  be  their  official 
establishments  including  their  diplomatic 
establishments  and  their  delegations  to  the 
United  Nations.  The  intelligence  services  of 
the  Communist-bloc  countries  continue  to 
make  full  use  of  all  of  these  as  a  cover  for 
their  operations.  Many  of  the  officials  as- 
signed to  these  establishments  are  actually 
intelligence  officers  engaged  in  the  clandes- 
tine direction  of  Intelligence  agents  and 
sources  In  our  country. 

In  carrying  out  their  alms  we  find  the 
Communist  intelligence  services  attempting 
to  penetrate  such  key  U.S.  agencies  as  the 
FBI,  CIA,  State  Department,  and  Department 
of  Defense, 

SOVIET-BLOC    OFFICIAL    PERSONNEL 

The  official  personnel  of  the  Soviet-bloc 
countries  openly  In  this  country  play  an 
Important  role  in  this  vast  Intelligence-gath- 
ering operation.  The  number  of  official  per- 
sonnel of  the  Soviet  bloc  here  on  April  1, 
1969,  totaled  2537,  Including  dependents. 
Some  idea  of  the  niunber  of  intelligence  per- 
sonnel involved  can  be  obtained  from  the 
fact  that  a  Soviet  defector  has  stated  that 
70-80  percent  of  all  personnel  assigned  to 
Soviet  diplomatic  eetabllshments  work  in  the 
intelligence  field. 

This  chart  shows  the  total  Soviet-bloc 
official  personnel  in  this  country  on  Jiily  1 
for  the  years  1963  through  1968  and  the  ctU'- 
rent  complement  here  on  April  1.  1969.  It 
also  Illustrates  the  fact  that  over  the  years 
the  number  has  Increased  substantially. 

Most  at  the  official  personnel  of  the  Soviet 
bloc  in  this  country  are  from  Russia.  This 
chart  gives  a  breakdown  by  countries  of  the 
Soviet-bloc  official  personnel  In  the  United 
States  as  of  April  1, 1969. 

In  addition  to  the  officials,  there  are  those 
deep-cover  intelligence  agents  operating  In 
our  country  who  have  no  ostensible  connec- 
tion with   their  foreign  principal.   Once  a 
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de«p-cover  »g«nt  hM  gamed  entry  to  our 
coimtxy.  he  e«*lly  becomes  aiMimllated  Into 
our  vMt  popuiauon  under  an  aasumed  Iden- 
tity Hla  deiecUon  and  IdenUficaUon  at  this 
point  become  a  countennteUlgence  problem 
ot  extreme  magnitude. 


ctrsA 
Since  Fidel  Caatro  e«tabllahed  a  Commu- 
nist beachhead  In  Cuba  In  1959  he  has  from 
that  point  forwaird  spared  no  effort  tx>  ex- 
pand the  Communist  takeover  to  the  re- 
mainder of  Latin  America  As  a  result. 
Cuba  repre*enu  the  greatest  potential  threat 
to  pe*ce  m  the  Western  Hemisphere  In  this 
regard.  Castro  has  not  only  publicly  sup- 
ported open  rebellion  by  Communist-led 
group*  in  mo*rt  oi  LaUn  America,  but  he  has 
supplied  men.  materiel  ajid  logisucal  sup- 
port in  a  further  effort  to  overthrow  exist- 
ing democrauc  regimes  in  La  tin -American 
countries. 

Significantly.  In  addlUon  to  the  training  of 
guerrUlaa  for  the  exportation  of  Castro's  rev- 
olution to  other  Laun-Amencan  countries 
Information  has  come  to  our  attenUon  that 
Negroea  are  being  trained  in  Cuba  for  in- 
filtration Into  the  umied  SUtea  This  Ls  par- 
ticularly important  when  viewed  in  the  light 
of  open  support  given  during  several  r«cent 
internauonal  Communist  conferences  held  in 
HAvana  to  the  concept  of  armed  insurrection 
by  black  power  advocate*  and  other  bUck  ex- 
tremist groups  in  the  United  States 

Since  Castro  took  over  Cuba  in  1959.  over 
400.000  Cubans  have  left  their  homeland  for 
refuge  in  the  United  States,  the  flow  since 
December  1965  having  been  at  the  rate  of 
over  3.700  a  month  This  adds  to  our  work  in 
two  arwfts.  On  one  hand,  many  of  the  refugees 
carry  on  activities  to  overthrow  Castro  These 
activities  have  ranged  from  the  bombing  of 
Cuban  establishments  as  well  as  establish- 
ments of  countries  carrying  on  trade  with 
Cuba,  to  sea  and  air  attacks  against  the 
Cuban  mainland.  This  conUnued  militancy 
nece«ltaies  our  keeping  crack  of  Cuban  ref- 
ugee activities  and  conducting  appropriate 
investigations  where  there  axe  indications 
that  Federal  statutes  have  been  violated 

On  the  other  hand,  the  powlblllty  of  Cuban 
InteUlgence  agent*  being  infiltrated  into  this 
country  through  the  refugee  stream  la  al- 
ways present  and  requires  continuing  In- 
vestigative attention 

Cuba,  o*  course,  as  In  the  ca«e  of  o*her 
Communist  bloc  countrlee,  relies  heavily  on 
Its  only  diplomatic  establishment  In  the 
United  States,  the  Cuban  Mlsalon  to  the 
United  Nation*  In  New  York  City,  to  serve  a* 
a  legal  base  of  operations  for  clandestine 
In'elUgence  gathering  activity 
cHINa 

The  potent  threat  to  our  national  security 
posed  by  Red  China  stUl  exists  In  fact,  ttie 
blatant,  belligerent  and  Illogical  statements 
made  by  Red  China's  spokesmen  during  the 
past  year  leave  no  doubt  that  the  United 
States  Is  Communist  China's  No  1  enemy 
This  bitterness  towards  the  United  States  and 
other  Western  countrte* — even  the  Soviet 
Union— 1*  a  factor  In  Red  China's  ambition 
vo  equal  other  major  powers  economically. 
mlUtarUy  and,  especially.  In  sclentUQc  en- 
deavors. 

This  Red  Chinese  goal  has  resulted  In  Chi- 
nese communist  Intelligence  activities  in  thl* 
country,  overt  as  well  as  covert,  to  obtain 
needed  materUl,  particularly  In  the  sclentlflc 
field 

In  one  clandestine  effort  in  1967.  which  we 
thwarted,  a  Chinese  American  attempted  to 
send  electronic  equipment  to  Hong  Kong  by 
way  of  Canada  This  Chinese  American 
headed  an  electronic  company  in  the  United 
Stat:«8  and  the  components  Involved,  which 
could  have  been  used  in  aerospace  research, 
missile  tracking,  and  radar,  were  sent  to  a 
Hong  Kong  businessman,  temporarily  In 
Torooto,  Canada.  Based  on  information  fur- 
nished by  the  FBI.  he  was  arrested  by  Cana- 


dian authortlle*  in  Toronto  for  making  a  false 
custom*  declaration,  the  electronics  compo- 
nents bemg  declared  as  replacement  part* 
for  printing  machines  He  was  convicted  and 
served  a  80-day  sentence. 

We  are  being  confronted  with  a  growing 
amount  of  work  In  being  alert  for  Chinese 
.Americans  eoid  others  la  this  country  who 
would  assist  Red  China  in  supplying  needed 
material  or  promoting  Red  Chinese  propa- 
ganda For  one  thing.  Red  China  has  been 
flooding  the  country  with  its  propaganda  and 
there  are  over  300.000  Chinese  in  the  United 
States,  some  of  whom  could  be  susceptible 
to  recruitment  either  through  ethnic  ties  or 
hostage  situations  b«»c*use  of  relatives  In 
Communist  China 

In  addition,  up  to  20,000  Chinese  imml- 
gmnto  can  come  Into  the  l'nit*d  States  each 
vear  and  this  prov-ldes  .i  means  to  send  U- 
iegHl  iigents  into  our  Nation  There  are  ac- 
tive Chinese  Communist  sympathizers  In 
the  Wes:.em  Hemisphere  In  a  position  to  aid 
m  operations  against   the   United  States 

The  Chinese  Oi}cnmunlsts  do  not  have  a 
legal  t>ase  in  the  United  States  from  which 
to  conduct  Intelligence  operations  In 
Canada,  however,  there  Is  an  offlce  of  the 
New  China  News  Agency  which  poses  as  a 
legitimate  news- gathering  organization  Ac- 
tuallv.  Its  real  function  is  to  .serve  as  a  base 
for  Red  Chinese  propaganda  activity 

A  griTWlng  problem  which  threatens  to 
place  a  heavy  burden  on  our  investigative 
reeo'.irces  concerns  the  approximately  40,000 
Hong  Kong  based  Chinese  seamen,  many 
actually  residing  r>n  the  China  mainland. 
We  are  aware  of  situations  where  they  have 
served  as  couriers  In  intelligence  operations. 
There  have  aLso  boen  Instances  of  mutinies 
on  foreign  ships  by  Chinese  crews  wa\-lng  the 
book  'Quotations  From  Chairman  Mao  T*e- 
tung" 

Of  the  40  000-odd  crewmen,  on  .^ny  given 
day  three- fourths  of  them  are  on  vessels 
throughout  the  world  Some  27.000  of  the 
total  crew  complement  are  members  of  the 
Chinese  Oommunlst-domlnated  Hong  Kong 
Seamen's  Union.  In  respect  to  the  Umted 
States,  there  are  thousands  of  entries  made 
by  these  crewmen  into  the  United  States 
cities  ctch  year  when  their  ships  dock  here 
Although  It  Is  not  necessary  for  a  seaman 
to  d««-ert  ship  to  perform  an  intelligence  .i*- 
slgTvment.  It  Is  noted  that  there  were  over 
700  desertions  by  Chinese  crewmen  In  the 
United  States  in  fiscal  year  1967.  and  this 
accounted  for  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
total  desertions  by  Chinese  crewmen 
throughout  the  world  during  that  ye«J-  It  Is 
significant  to  note  that  desertions  by  Chinese 
crewmen  Jumped  to  some  930  during  the  fis- 
cal v»ar  1968 


SOVBET     BSPtONAOE     ACTIVTTIES 

Mr  LiPScoMB  Mr  Hoover.  I  believe  It  would 
be  very  helpful  If  you  could  discuss  with 
the  subcommittee  what  Is  occurring  In  the 
area  of  what  I  am  sure  are  continuing  efforts 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  obtain  US  industrial 
Information,  secrets,  data  and  so  forth,  and 
how  should  the  U  S  businessmen  handle 
situations  where  they  come  in  contact  with 
Soviet  representatives'" 

Mr.  HoovTK  There  has  never  been  any  les- 
sening in  the  Soviet  effort  to  cultivate  Amer- 
ican businessmen  and  obtain  from  them  In- 
dustrial data  and  trade  secrets.  Now  socially 
aggressive,  the  Soviets  push  themselves  upon 
their  targets  in  the  business  world  with 
varied  gestures  of  friendship  It  Is  Important 
for  all  businessmen  to  recognize  that  the 
"friendly"  Soviet,  buying  drinks  and  dinners 
and  expensive  gifts.  Is  a  potential  threat.  I, 
of  course,  recognize  that  there  are  legitimate 
business  dealings  between  Soviet-bloc  officials 
and  American  firms  The  FBI  Is  not  interested 
in  such  deaUngs.  The  FBI  1*  Interested,  on 
the  other  hand.  In  those  Soviet*  who  abuse 
their  presence  In  our  country  and  try  to 
buy,  steal  or  otherwise  obtain  our  secrets. 
Businessmen  suspecting  Soviet  acquaintances 


of  such  activity  should  immediately  advise 
the  FBI. 

Mr  Lipscomb  How  active  1*  the  Amtorg 
Trading  Corp  .  the  Soviet  trading  organiza- 
tion, at  this  time  in  establishing  or  attempt- 
ing to  establish  relations  with  business  con- 
tacts to  carry  on  Us  activities,  Including  In- 
dustrial espionage,  In  the  United  States' 

Mr  HoovM  The  Amtorg  Trading  Corp. 
continues  to  be  used  by  the  Soviet  intelli- 
gence services  as  a  cover  for  placing  IntsUl- 
gence  personnel  In  the  United  States.  The 
case  of  the  Soviet.  Igor  A.  Ivanov,  Is  In 
point.  Ivanov,  here  as  an  Amtorg  employes, 
was  sentenced  in  1964  to  20  year*'  Imprison- 
ment for  conspiracy  to  commit  espionage. 
He  remains  free  on  •100,000  cash  ball,  put 
up  by  the  Soviet  Oovernment.  while  his  case 
Is  being  appealed  Soviet  trade  representa- 
tives here  with  Amtorg  have  legitimate  cover 
to  travel  and  meet  Americans.  They  have 
great  freedom  for  espionage,  and.  a*  the 
Ivanov  case  illustrates,  make  use  of  It 
against  us 

Mr  Lipscomb  What  about  Soviet  espionage 
activities  carried  on  through  cultural  ex- 
change programs  and  similar  activities  in 
which  the  Communist  Party  may  be  ac- 
tive? How  serious  Is  the  problem? 

Mr  Hoovi*.  The  Intelligence  agencies  of 
the  Soviet  Union  do,  of  course,  use  the  cul- 
tural exchange  programs  to  Infiltrate  In- 
telligence personnel  Into  our  country.  The 
Soviet  diplomat,  'Valentin  Revln,  who  was 
expelled  from  our  country  In  1966  for  his 
espionage  activities.  Is  the  best  example. 
He  first  entered  the  United  Stotes  In  1958 
as  an  exchange  student  and  was  here  I  year. 
He  came  back  In  1963  to  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy The  espionage  mission  which  led  to 
his  expulsion  Involved  effort*  to  obtain  sen- 
sitive Information  about  our  space  program 
from  an  American  businessman.  There  I* 
no  doubt  Revln  was  from  the  beginning, 
from  his  student  exchange  days,  here  to 
prepare  himself  for  his  intelligence  work. 
Insofar  as  the  Communist  Party  Is  con- 
cerned, each  member  Is  politically  motivated 
to  assist  the  Soviets  In  every  way.  For  years 
I  have  warned  of  the  danger  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  My  concern  stems  from  the  fact 
that  Its  members  are  Ideologically  oriented, 
not  to  the  United  States,  but  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
The  problem  remains  a  very  serious  one  for 
all  of  us 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas    Mr.  Eckhardt)  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  it  were  possible  when  dealing  with 
a  problem  upon  the  broad  aspects  of 
which  we  can  all  agree  that  we  could 
hammer  out  a  piece  of  legislation  that 
would  satisfy  both  the  Interests  of  na- 
tional security  and  the  right  of  an  in- 
dividual to  due  process. 

I  like  to  think  we  have  moved  in  that 
direction  xmder  the  able  chairmanship  of 
the  chairman  of  this  committee. 

At  the  proper  time  I  shall  attempt  to 
get  the  committee  to  consider  favorably 
an  amendment  which  I  believe  would  rec- 
ognize these  two  interests  and  would 
bring  judicial  due  process  into  this  en- 
tire field.  The  amendment  I  have  and 
which  I  will  offecr  later  Is  very  much  in 
line  with  the  qutetions  and  the  discourse 
between  myself  and  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri.  I  shall,  of  course,  supply  him 
with  a  copy  of  the  amendment,  as  well 
as  supplying  the  minority  side,  prior  to 
the  time  that  It  is  offered. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  was  going  to  ask 
the  gentleman  to  do  that  since  I  have 
not  seen  a  copy  of  the  amendment  and  It 
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is  very  difficult  to  pass  upon  the  merits 
of  the  amendment  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  here  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Surely.  I  certainly 
understand  that. 

M.v  concern  is  as  to  page  3  of  the  bill, 
where  the  act  of  subversion  is  defined. 
The  language  goes  something  like 
this  and  I  shall  partly  quote  and  partly 
paraphrase  this  because  it  Is  a  long  and 
difficult  sentence. 

The  term  "act  of  subversion"  Is  any 
act  which  causes  or  would  tend  to  cause 
damage  to  the  services  of  a  facility  with 
the  intent  to  effect  any  plan  which  is 
promoted  by  one  of  the  subversive  or- 
ganizations. 

Now  if  this  test  is  subjected  to  careful 
scrutiny  and  cross-examination  with  re- 
spect to  the  accusations  against  the  In- 
dividual, the  test  may  be  adequate.  If 
not.  however,  a  difficult  question  to  de- 
cide is  whether  or  not.  for  instance,  an 
innocent  strike  with  the  intent  to  shut 
down  an  aluminum  plant,  for  Instance, 
does  in  fact  effect  a  purpose  which  may 
be  joined  in  by  those  who  are  not  so 
innocent  And  without  an  opportunity 
for  cross-examination  and  Tx-ithout  an 
opportunity  for  a  court  to  determine  the 
scope  of  consideration  of  the  facts,  it 
would  be  quite  easy  to  convict  an  in- 
dividual and  exclude  him  from  the  prem- 
ises and  therefore  denying  him  his  job, 
when  his  action  was  wholly  innocent 
but  coincided  with  activity  for  a  wrong- 
ful purpose. 

I  am  not  here  attacking  the  standard 
that  has  been  stated  here  because  I  think 
that  many  shortcomings  of  a  standard 
can  be  corrected  if  due  process  is  afforded 
and  there  is  a  winnowing  out  through  a 
court's  action  precisely  what  the  stand- 
ard means. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  depart- 
ment head  gets  a  final  determination  of 
whether  or  not  the  facts  placed  in  evi- 
dence against  the  individual  are  consid- 
ered, and  the  only  place  that  an  indi- 
vidual gets  to  bring  his  case  up  on  a 
review  of  the  appropriateness  or  Inap- 
propriateness  of  the  action  is  long  after 
the  event,  then  a  character  is  assassi- 
nated: and  the  act  is  corrected  some- 
time, so  far  in  the  future,  that  the  rem- 
edy then  is  wholly  inadequate. 

What  I  desire  to  do  is  to  apply  the 
judicial  process  within  30  days  after  the 
exclusion.  I  am  not  saying  by  this  that 
Federal  authorities  may  not  immedi- 
ately' deny  access  to  tlie  sensitive  facili- 
ties. They  may  do  that.  But  within  30 
days  they  must  afford  due  process  with 
cross-examination,  unless  the  determi- 
nations contained  in  section  2  of  para- 
graph (b)  of ,  I  believe,  section  407,  those 
determinations,  those  exceptions,  are 
approved  and  defined,  and  the  process 
Is  advocated  by  a  court  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  court  would 
go  about  the  problem  in  a  pretrial 
procedure. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Wiggins). 

Mr.  WICHjINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
pending  bill  is.  I  am  convinced,  worthy 
of  the  support  of  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  fearful  that  it  may  interfere  with 
constitutional  guarantees. 
CXVI 117— Part  3 


I  reach  this  conclusion  after  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  contrary  views  of 
others,  particularly  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio   (Mr.  Stokes). 

It  is  especially  incumbent  upon  us  to 
study  this  measure  with  care.  Prior, 
hastily  drafted,  legislative  efforts  to  reg- 
ulate employment  in  Defense  facilities 
by  those  dangerous  to  national  security 
have  been  overturned  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  Immediate  reaction  by  the 
press  and  a  large  segment  of  public  opin- 
ion was  that  the  Supreme  Court,  pre- 
dictably, had  authorized  the  employment 
of  Communists  in  defense  plants.  Such 
a  characterization  of  the  decision  in  the 
Robel  case  was  grossly  inaccurate. 

Nevertheless,  the  'view  is  widely  held 
and  the  reputation  of  the  Court  has  suf- 
fered accordingly. 

The  Congress,  not  the  Court,  was  re- 
sponsible in  this  case  for  the  erosion  of 
public  confidence  in  the  Federal  judi- 
ciary. A  regrettable  lack  of  precision  in 
legislative  draftsmanship  forced  the 
Court  to  its  holding  in  Robel. 

We  must  exercise  particular  care  not 
to  repeat  the  same  error  today. 

Words  are  not  capable  of  absolute 
specificity  when  defining  concepts  as  in- 
herently vague  smd  imprecise  as  the  "na- 
tional security"  and  the  infinite  ways  in 
which  it  may  be  jeopardized.  But  words 
are  our  only  tools.  Under  all  of  the  cir- 
cumstances. I  am  convinced  we  have 
done  a  constitutionally  acceptable  job, 
given  the  tools  available. 

The  general  format  of  the  legisla- 
tion is  that  access  to  specific  sensitive 
areas  of  designated  defense  facilities 
shall  be  made  available  to  individuals 
only  if  "clearly  consistent  with  the  na- 
tional defense  interest."  Broad  investi- 
gatory power  is  necessary  and  has  been 
granted.  Reasonable  protection  to  em- 
ployees and  potential  employees  grant- 
ing a  hearing,  procedural  safeguards, 
and  to  a  review  of  the  results  of  that 
hearing  are  accorded.  Any  limitation  on 
the  full  disclosure  of  information  smd  the 
production  of  witnesses  reflects  the  real- 
ity that  the  very  issue  involved  is  the  se- 
curity of  the  Nation. 

The  problems  of  an  improper  delega- 
tion of  legislative  authority  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  which  troubles  Mr. 
Stokes,  has  been  handled  realistically  in 
my  view.  Clearly,  the  intent  of  the  law  is 
to  protect  defense  facilities.  It  is  not 
possible  to  enumerate  all  such  facilities. 
Section  404  sets  a  commonsense  stand- 
ard which  should  pass  constitutional 
muster. 

Also,  the  broad  language,  "clearly  con- 
sistent with  the  national  defense  in- 
terests," troubles  some.  It  is  the  national 
defense  which  we  have  the  constitutional 
authority  and  duty  to  protect.  Section 
404(a)  as  supplemented  by  statutory  defi- 
nitions, Is  a  reasonable  legislative  effort, 
in  a  difficult  field,  to  be  specific. 

It  has  been  a  further  source  of  con- 
cern to  some  that  the  definition  of  an 
"act  of  subversion"  is  sufficiently  broad 
to  encompass  certain  lawful  activities, 
such  as  a  peaceful  demonstration  which 
results  in  "damage  to  production"  of  a 
defense  facility  engaged  in  with  a  certain 
requisite  intent. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  bill 


does  not  prohibit  any  such  lawful  con- 
duct, unfortunately  designated  an  "act 
of  subversion."  It  merely  declares  that 
the  national  interest  requires  that  highly 
essential  defense  production  be  protected 
against  such  activities  even  though  law- 
ful, and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
consider  such  fact  in  designating  defense 
facilities  and  determining  access  there- 
to. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  this  bill  or  any  other  may 
be  unconstitutionally  applied  by  over- 
zealous  administrators.  Tliere  is  no  way 
for  a  legislative  body  to  protect  its  acts 
from  maladministration  so  long  as  any 
discretion  is  granted  under  the  act.  It 
is  to  correct  such  abuses  that  the  courts 
exist,  and  we  should  not  assume  their 
inability  or  unwillingness  to  act  promptly 
in  appropriate  cases. 

Although  I  intend  to  support  construc- 
tive, perfecting  amendments,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  bill  as  reasonable  effort  to  pro- 
tect defense  facilities  and  urge  its  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Preyer). 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill, 
and  I  address  my  remarks  primarily  to 
my  good  civil  libertarian  friends  and  to 
disturbed  liberals  in  the  House. 

Security  is  like  liberty  in  that  many 
are  the  crimes  that  have  been  committed 
in  its  name.  Because  there  have  been  so 
many  abuses  in  security  programs  in  the 
psist,  there  is  great  resistance  on  the 
part  of  civil  libertarians  and  liberals  to 
enact  legislation  in  the  national  security 
field.  Yet  there  is  no  group  that  ought 
to  be  more  concerned  or  which  benefits 
more  from  the  ground  rules  of  our  Bill 
of  Rights  under  which  anyone  can  freely 
criticize  those  defects  in  our  society — 
and  that  is  the  liberals'  business — there 
is  no  group  who  ought  to  be  more  con- 
cerned therefore  that  these  groimd  rules 
are  not  abused. 

In  America  we  give  our  enemies  a  head 
start,  and  properly  so,  but  we  do  not  want 
to  give  away  the  race  to  them.  In  the  last 
political  campaign,  it  seems  to  me  the 
liberEJs  and  civil  libertarisms  allowed  the 
issue  of  crime  to  be  taken  away  from 
them  by  the  conservatives.  So  I  think 
the  issue  of  national  security  would  be 
taken  away  from  them,  and  by  those 
who  would  not  always  be  so  tender  about 
the  rights  of  individuals  as  the  civil 
libertarians  would  like. 

Why  should  the  devil  be  given  all  the 
best  tunes?  Why  should  the  civil  liber- 
tarians not  be  as  heavily  involved  in  the 
important  issues  of  crime  and  of  national 
security  as  in  many  other  aspects  of 
our  life? 

Some  of  my  civil  libertarian  friends 
have  muttered  darkly  about  the  shades 
of  Joe  McCarthy  returning  if  this  bill 
is  passed.  I  think  the  civil  libertarians 
ought  to  be  especially  sensitive  to  the 
source  of  McCarthy's  support,  which  wtis, 
it  seems  to  me,  the  public  concern  about 
the  apparent  indifference  to  national 
security  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion that  was  then  in  power. 

I  am  not  arguing  that  liberals  should 
not  be  quick  to  attack  abuses  in  security 
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programs.  This  is  a  sensitive  area,  and 
abuses  are  very  easy.  But  I  am  arguing 
that  they  should  recognize  that  such  pro- 
grams are  necessar>'  even  if  they  regard 
it  as  an  unpleasant  necessity,  and  that 
they  ought  to  be  takmg  the  lead  In  fram- 
ing the  programs  and  in  administering 
the  programs.  I  welcome  the  contribution 
from  the  gentleman  from  Texas  tMr. 
EcKHAROT  I  along  this  line. 
Sidney  Hoolc  stated : 

A  Uberal  atUUide  Is  necessary  for  the  rea- 
sonable administration  of  a  security  pro- 
gram Just  as  only  those  who  love  children 
can  be  trusted  to  discipline  them  without 
doing  psychological  harm,  so  only  those  who 
love  rreedom  can  b*  trusted  to  devise  appro- 
priate safeguards  without  throttling  Inde- 
pendence or  smothering  all  but  the  mediocre 
under  blankeU  of  regulations. 


Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
say  at  the  outset  I  sun  Impressed  with 
both  the  skill  and  the  ability  which  the 
gentleman  brings  to  the  subject  matter 
and  the  Icmd  of  statement  he  has  made  so 
far. 

I  wonder,  however,  what  the  gentle- 
man's resjwnse  Is  to  the  statements  which 
appear  m  the  committee  report  in  the 
submissions  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Department  of  Defense,  which 
suggest  that  neither  the  Department  of 
Defense  nor  the  Department  of  Justice 
found  anv  compelling  need  for  this 
legislation? 

They  said  that  the  present  program 
was  working  satisfactorily.  Why  Is  it  we 
cannot  let  matters  stand  that  way?  Why 
can  we  not  let  their  satisfactory'  pro- 
gram go  on  and  avoid  some  of  the  com- 
plications which  some  of  us  feel  this 
legislation  does  bring  to  the  problem? 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  That 
Is  a  good  question.  It  does  not  apply,  of 
course,  to  the  vessel  and  screening  pro- 
gram, for  one  thing. 

The  Departments  expressed  the  gen- 
eral belief  that  they  were  doing  a  good 
Job  In  carrying  out  the  program  which 
they  have  been  conducting  for  some  9 
years  ReaUy,  this  bill  just  authorizes 
them  oCQciaily  to  continue  to  do  what 
they  have  already  done. 

They,  naturally,  think  they  are  doing 
a  good  job.  but  there  are  some  specific 
things  which  are  gauied  by  this  legisla- 
tion There  are  tjains  which  apply  to 
the  individual  sis  well  as  to  the  agency. 

For  example,  the  agencies,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  at  the  moment 
do  not  have  the  authority  to  compel  the 
production  of  evidence.  They  carmot 
subpena  witnesses.  This  Is  a  drawback 
to  the  person  mvolved  as  much  as  it  Is 
to  the  agency 

So  there  are  some  practical  effects  of 
that  kind. 

Mr  FRASER.  But  Is  It  not  true  they 
did  not  ask  for  this  legislation? 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  they  asked  for  It  or 
not.  I  would  have  to  let  the  chairman  re- 
spond to  that  question. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
ger.tlenmn  yield? 


Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 
Mr  ICHORD.  I  would  refer  the  gen- 
tleman to  the  position  of  the  Defense 
Department.  The  Defense  Department 
did  favor  the  Industrial  defense  program 
that  Is  aimed  at  barring  subversives  from 
sensitive  positions  In  defense  facilities. 
It  is  true,  as  the  gentleman  stated,  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  said,  as  to 
the  industrial  security  program,  there 
was  a  program  being  operated  under 
Executive  Order  10865.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  has  stated  that  this 
has  deficiencies. 

If  the  gentleman  is  Interested  In  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  the  Individual,  he 
would  be  Interested  In  giving  the  Indi- 
vidual compulsory  subpena  process  In 
order  to  protect  his  rights. 

Actually.  I  believe  we  lean  more  toward 
protecting  the  rights  of  the  individual 
by  laying  down  this  legislative  base 
rather  than  the  security  interests  of  the 
Nation.  Would  not  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  agree  with  that  generali- 
zation? 

Mr  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  I  be- 
lieve that  would  be  accurate. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  will  not  take  more  time  now.  I  have 
some  other  quesuons  we  can  pursue 
later. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   PREYER  of  North   Carolina.   I 
yield  to  the  gentlemsm  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  NEDZI.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Pursuing  the  question  raised  by  my 
colleague  from  Minnesota,  could  the  gen- 
tleman clarify  for  the  Committee  Just  ex- 
actly what  this  bill  does  do.  except  for 
the  hearing  requirements  the  chairman 
referred  to.  which  is  not  presently  al- 
lowed, or  what  it  does  forbid  which  is  not 
presently  forbidden''  How  does  it  change 
existing  law  and  the  President's  author- 
ity? 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  It 
remstates  one  program  which  has  been 
defunct,  the  vessels  and  ports  program. 
Mr.  NEDZI.  Is  not  the  President  au- 
thorized to  Institute  this  program  with- 
out this  legislation'' 

Mr  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  There 
is  a  question  whether  he  is  or  not 

Mr,  NEDZI.  Has  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment made  any  report  on  this? 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  On 
the  question  of  v,hether  the  President 
has  authority':' 

Mr.  NEDZI  .\s  to  whether  the  Presi- 
dent has  authority  to  do  this 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina  I  be- 
lieve their  report  on  this  was  that  there 
is  a  question  whether  he  would  be  able 
to  or  not.  The  President  feels  he  ha.r>  that 
authority.  The  gentleman  is  correct  in 
that  particular. 

Mr.  ICHORD  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield   for  a  clarif cati.on? 

Mr.  PREYER  ot  North  Carollni  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 

Mr  ICHORD  I  '^  jold  point  cjt  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mlchi.ran  thit  t!:ere  is 
presently  being  operated  a  .<^ecuiity  pro- 
gram under  Executive  Order  10865 

Now  the  Department  of  Justice  be- 
lieves that  the  Executive  has  the  inher- 
ent authority  without  legislation  to  op- 


erate this  program.  Personally  I  do  not 
agree  entirely  with  the  Department  of 
Justice.  I  think  the  case  of  Green  against 
McElroy.  which  was  decided  in  the  year 
1959.  did  cast  doubts  upon  the  validity 
of  important  aspects  of  the  industrial 
security  program,  with  regard  to  access 
to  classified  Information,  because  a  legis- 
lative base  has  not  been  laid  down.  How- 
ever, the  Remenyl  case  could  have 
reached  the  Supreme  Court  where  that 
issue  would  have  been  directly  raised,  but 
the  Supreme  Court  just  the  other  day 
denied  certiorari. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  What  change  does  the 
gentleman  see  happening  If  this  bill  be- 
comes law? 

Mr.  ICHORD  There  are  many  changes. 
First  of  all.  there  is  no  industrial  defense 
program  being  operated  at  all  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  This  bill  does  not  man- 
date one. 

Mr.  ICIfORD.  No.  The  bill  does  not 
mandate  one.  but  It  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  set  it  up. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  The  gentleman  agreed 
that  the  Department  did  not  think  it  was 
necessary. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  No.  the  Department 
does  not  agree.  The  gentleman  is  in 
error  on  that.  The  gentleman  has  in 
mind  the  statement  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  the  effect  that  It  did  not 
consider  there  r-as  a  compelling  need  for 
the  industrial  security  program  as  one 
was  being  operated  without  legislation 
under  what  is  considered  the  Inherent 
power  of  the  President. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  expired. 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  This 
bill.  then,  and  the  whole  screening  pro- 
gram deals  with  a  sensitive  area,  which 
i=.  how  do  we  distinguish  between  dis- 
senters or  heretics,  whose  criticism  of 
society  IS  essential  to  the  health  of  It, 
and  the  secret  enemies  of  democracy,  the 
conspirators  who  are  playing  outside  the 
rules  of  the  game  and  who  are  not  simply 
dissenters  or  heretics. 

There  Is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  se- 
curity or  absolute  safety  any  more  than 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  absolute  safety 
on  our  highways.  The  man  who  drives  too 
slowly  endangers  tie  liberty  of  others. 
So  here  the  problem  Is  not  absolute 
.security  but  the  question  of  achieving 
more  and  better  security  in  meeting  spe- 
cific hazards  in  the  particular  area  of 
risk  and  uncertainty  and  meeting  them 
m  such  a  way  that  we  do  not  lose  more 
by  thf  methods  we  use  than  we  gain  by 
the  disasters  we  prevent. 

It  is  a  question  of  striking  a  balance 
between  two  legitimate  demands — the 
demands  of  national  security  and  free- 
dom of  the  Individual. 

Does  this  bill  do  thaf  Let  me  take  a 
.«p€c.fi?  example  The  fenr — and  it  is  a 
prooer  one — of  all  civil  libertarians  Is 
that  such  a  bill  opens  up  the  possibility 
of  a  witch  hunt.  That  it  will  catch  un- 
popular re.ple  and  ideas  in  its  net  along 
w  ith  subversives 

N?w.  how  does  this  bill  handle  thifl 
problem''  Take  the  specific  example  of 
whether  It  would  bar  a  worker  employed 
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In  a  defense  industry  because  he  took 
part  in  peaceful  picketing  of  a  chemical 
company  in  protest  of  its  manufacture 
of  napalm.  This  example  was  used  in  the 
dissent.  As  I  understand  the  bill,  the 
answer  to  that  question  is.  "No,  it  would 
not."  Only  picketing  which  caused  inten- 
tional damage  or  Injury  to  a  defense  fa- 
cility and  which  was  done  with  subver- 
sive intent  can  be  considered  in  granting 
clearance.  When  I  say  "considered"  It 
is  not  automatic  that  clearance  would  be 
denied  on  the  basis  of  that.  It  is  one  of 
the  factors  you  consider.  The  subversive 
intent  with  which  the  picketing  must  be 
done  is  spelled  out  in  four  ways  in  the 
bin.  It  must  be  done  with  the  intent, 
first,  to  impair  national  defense;  second, 
advantage  a  foreign  power;  third,  preju- 
dice the  security  of  the  United  States 
against  Its  enemies;  or  fourth 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  aeain  expired. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina 5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  am  very  interested 
in  what  the  gentleman  was  saying  at  the 
end  of  his  discussion  and  I  am  glad  that 
additional  time  has  been  allocated  to 
him  becau.se  I  think  this  subject  should 
be  gone  into  verj'  thoroughly. 

As  I  read  section  5  on  page  3  it  is  di- 
rected toward  someone  who  desires  to  ef- 
fect a  plot  or  plan  for  a  bad  purpose; 
that  is,  for  a  subversive  purpose.  But  It 
would  appear  to  me  that  the  only  intent 
required  in  order  to  find  a  person  en- 
gaged in  subversion  is  to  find  an  intent 
to  effect  a  plan.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  case  of  the  strikers  at  the  chemical 
plant  which  might  effect  the  shutting 
down  of  the  plant  which  existed  Is  In  jux- 
taposition to  the  Intent  of  those  who 
want  to  disrupt  the  Oovemment  In  its 
activities  at  that  plant. 

What  Is  the  gentleman's  view  with  re- 
spect to  this  point? 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  I 
think  I  see  the  gentleman's  point  and  I 
think  It  is  a  very  good  one.  It  Is  certainly 
not  the  intent  of  this  act  that  the  in- 
nocent picket er's  action  would  be  tainted 
by  association  with  a  subversive  picketer 
or  by  lolnt  imion  action  which  would 
make  it  appear  that  he  would  meet  the 
requirement  of  subversive  Intent.  I  think 
the  gentleman's  point  Is  well  taken  and  I 
will  state  to  the  gentleman  that  I  will  fol- 
low with  interest  his  amendment  al- 
though I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
read  It. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  tend  to 
agree  with  the  gentleman.  I  think  the 
question  urged  here  is  perhaps  a  forced 
one.  The  key  is  that  if  intent  Is  to  be 
considered  with  precision  it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  get  a  court  to  determine  it  and 
it  may  be  necessary  to  bring  out  certain 
documents  at  some  place  where  the  facts 
are  being  developed  in  order  to  establish 
that  fact  in  its  Initial  phases. 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  I 
think  we  are  after  the  same  point.  Per- 


haps, we  are  approaching  it  from  a  differ- 
ent angle. 

Let  me  inquire  briefly  into  one  other 
example.  Can  you  inquire  into  a  person's 
reading  habits?  Can  we  inquire  into  his 
beliefs  concerning  civil  rights,  for  ex- 
ample, under  this  bill? 

Well,  section  405(c)  does  use  some 
broad  language.  It  says  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  set  up  a  screening  program 
which  authorizes  inquiry  into  "behavior, 
associations,  facts  and  conditions,  past 
or  present."  Those  words  sound  very 
sweeping  indeed,  but  these  inquiries  can 
only  be  made  under  criteria  established 
by  the  President  and  the  inquiries  must 
be  relevant  to  the  criteria.  Now,  "rele- 
vant" Is  a  word  which  carries  a  legal 
meaning.  For  example,  let  us  say  that  the 
criteria  established  by  the  President  for 
access  to  vessels,  for  exsunple,  is  "ad- 
vocacy of  the  overthrow  of  the  Grovern- 
ment  by  imconstitutional  means" — that 
happens  to  be  one  of  the  criteria  under 
the  old  Magnuson  law.  Now,  it  is  not 
"relevant"  to  that  determination  to  ask 
a  person  about  his  reading  habits  or 
whether  he  Is  a  member  of  the  NAACP  or 
something  of  that  sort  under  that  cri- 
teria. So,  the  requirement  of  relevance  is 
a  restricting  provision  and  wide-ranging 
inquiries  are  not  authorized.  If  there  is 
abuse  there  Is  recourse  to  the  courts.  It 
is  better  that  the  courts  determine  the 
limitations  of  the  program  on  a  case  by 
case  basis  rather  than  trying  to  set  out 
elaborate  detail  or  inflexible  rules  in  the 
legislation.  This  is  the  pattern  which  this 
bUl  foUows. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  that 
point,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  compUment 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  for  the  excel- 
lent statement  he  is  making. 

He  is  one  of  Uie  outstanding  constitu- 
tional lawyers  of  this  House,  a  former 
member  of  the  Federal  district  court, 
and  I  personally,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  many  hours  of  work  he  has  done 
in  sitting  down  with  the  committee  and 
in  going  over  this  legislation,  word  by 
word,  and  section  by  section.  I  not  only 
wish  to  compliment  the  gentleman  for 
the  statement  he  is  making,  but  espe- 
cially for  the  work  that  he  has  done, 
and  the  contributions  that  he  has  made. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  1  additional  min- 
ute to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Freyxr). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  point  out 
in  the  discussion  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  has  just  carried  on  in 
regard  to  inquiry  into  political  ideas  and 
political  beUefs,  that  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  this  is  not  permitted  by 
the  terms  of  the  bill.  I  would  also  refer 
to  the  members  of  the  committee  to 
page  23  of  the  report  where  it  Is  made 
clear  that  political  ideas  and  political 
philosophies  are  not  a  legitimate  area  of 
Inquiry.  I  will  read  from  page  3,  begin- 
ning in  line  8: 

It  does  not  relate  to  the  generally  fruit- 
less, unreliable,  and  objectionable  Inquiry 
into  what  he  "believes."  Inferences  are  to  be 


drawn  only  from  what  he  actually  does  and 
says,  although,  of  course,  he  may.  under 
appropriate  circumstances,  be  accorded  the 
privilege  of  himself  volunteering  such  Infor- 
mation as  may  elucidate  conduct  otherwise 
objectively  manifested. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Preyer)  . 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  since  the  gentleman  raised 
a  question  about  the  constitutionality,  I 
wash  to  say  that  I  am  not  an  exi;>ert  in 
this  field,  and  perhaps  the  Washington 
Post  is  right,  and  that  the  bill  is  "gro- 
tesque and  dangerous,"  to  quote  them. 
Maybe  I  do  not  understand  it,  but  ap- 
plying commonsense  to  it,  it  seems  to  me 
reasonable,  and  it  seems  to  me  consti- 
tutional. 

Difficult  constitutional  questions  are 
going  to  arise  imder  this  bill;  they  will 
under  any  security  program,  but  they 
will  arise  not  from  the  bill  itself  but 
from  the  way  in  which  the  program  is 
administered. 

Now,  the  delegation  of  authority  in 
this  bill  is  broad  enough  so  that  regula- 
tions can  be  drawn  under  It  that  are 
imconstitutional,  and  I  do  not  see  any 
way  to  avoid  that,  and  we  have  the 
courts  as  a  recourse  against  this.  But  I 
believe  that  on  the  whole  the  bill  strikes 
a  fair  balance  between  the  rights  of  the 
individual  and  the  national  security.  We 
should  not  let  examples  of  stupidity  and 
folly  in  the  administration  of  these  pro- 
grams in  the  past  prevent  us  from  taking 
steps  to  thwart  the  systematic  efforts  by 
our  enemies  to  imdermlne  our  free  insti- 
tutions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  points 
that  can  and  probably  should  be  made 
in  support  of  this  bill.  I  wiU  direct  myself 
to  such  of  those  that  relate  to  points 
which  have  been  raised  by  some  of  the 
opponents  of  this  bill.  In  particular,  the 
theory  has  been  presented  that  since 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
does  indeed  have  some  program  in  effect 
at  the  present  time,  we  need  therefore 
not  look  legislatively  into  this  area,  it  is 
already  taken  care  of. 

I  would  say,  first  of  all,  this  is  a  spu- 
rious argument.  Second,  it  is  not  valid 
constitutionally.  If  you  research  the 
cases  relating  to  the  executive  usurpation 
of  authority  that  Is  delegated  to  the 
legislative  you  will  find  a  rather  steady 
stream  of  cases  which  indicate  the  Chief 
Executive  In  fact  does  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  act  In  areas  where  the  Con- 
gress specifically  is  mandated  the  au- 
thority imder  the  Constitution. 

Take  just  one  case,  which  is  not  so  old. 
In  1948,  by  a  8-to-3  decision,  the  Su- 
preme Court  clearly  indicated  in  very 
definite  language  that  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive did  not  have  the  authority  to  seize 
the  steel  mills  in  absence  of  specific  right 
given  to  the  Executive  by  the  Congress. 
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Let  me  read  tc  you  just  one  statement 
thai  equal!:,  well  applies  to  the  defense 
facilir.es  bill,  and  I  quote  from  the  6-:o-3 
decision : 

Ai;ihiruv  to  Issue  ^uch  an  order  Ir.  the 
circumsi.^uces  oj  the  case  was  ml  deductible 
rrom  trie  asgreaate  o:  --le  Prejideii'  =  execu- 
tive powers' under  ArtKie  II  of  the  Ct  nstltu- 
•loi:.  r.j'  was  Thi-  .  rd?r  maintainable  as  an 
exercise  of  the  Pre^ldenfi  powers  as  Com- 
'.  nder  .n  Cale:  of  the  Artiied  Fcrce~  The 
fxvAer  >^.;<h:  to  be  exercised  was  the  law- 
making power,  which  the  Constltutl  .n  vests 
la  th«  Congress  alone. 

It  is  vep.-  clear  that  the  power  we  iue 
talking  about  licre  b;  or.e  that  very 
clearly  vest^  in  the  Cont  :ess  alone  The 
fact  that  the  President's  Executive  order 
has  n-:  been  challenged  doc^  not  nece.s- 
.-ar'.ly  mean  that  at  the  present  time  the 
Suprevie  Court  would  uphold  it 

The  pivotal  proposition  in  the  famous 
Yuungstown  steel  case  as  a  matter  of  fact 
was  that  inasmuch  as  the  Congress  could 
have  ordered  the  .-eizure  of  the  steel 
mills,  and  did  not.  the  President  had  no 
!X)\\er  to  do  so  without  pnor  congres- 
sional authorization 

I  think  ex.ictlv  the  same  situation  is 
maintainable  here— inasmuch  as  the 
Congre.^'  can  act  but  has  not — that  this 
does  not  eive  the  Preside-t.  even  as  the 
Supreme  Court  indicated,  under  his 
b.cad  tx)'vers  as  Commander  in  Chief- 
does  not  necessarily  give  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecufve  the  autho-ity  or  the  rieht  to  act 
So  I  think  to  start  out  with  that  as- 
sumption simply  becaase  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive h.as  under  Executive  order  set  out 
some  effort  in  this  area  that  we  should 
not  thf  refore  move  in.  is  in  the  first  place 
dead  wron?.  .r.  rfiv  opinion,  because  the 
Coast^fution  clearly  gives  to  this  branch 
of  thp  Gcveinment.  'he  Congress,  the  au- 
thor.ty  to  act 

So  I  think  quite  opposite  of  the  point 
that  was  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  'Mr.  Fr ksct > —quite  opposite 
of  this  fact — we  not  only  are  constitu- 
tionally mandated  to  act  but  in  effect, 
as  legislators  dealing  with  the  f^eld  of 
legislation,  we  feel  we  should  act. 

Again  looking  at  the  history  that  has 
been  built  up  over  the  last  10  or  15  or  20 
vears  in  an  effort  to  honestly  try  to  re- 
solve the  diffioilUes  In  this  area.  I  would 
take  vou  back.  ^^  an  act  of  the  US  Con- 
gress—the  84th  Congress,  under  Public 
Law  304.  recognizing  this  problem  and 
setting  up  a  Commission  on  Government 
Security, 

The  Commission  on  Government  Se- 
curity was  established  by  the  Congress 
consistent  with  the  legislative  power  to 
which  I  have  just  referred  and  not  by 
the  executive— but  by  the  legislative. 

The  Commission  on  Government  Se- 
curity was  esUblished  by  Congress  in 
1955  to  study  the  many  'aws.  Executive 
orders,  regulations,  and  so  forth,  in- 
tended for  the  protection  of  national  se- 
curity In  addition  the  Commis.slon  was 
mandated  to  establish  fair,  uniform,  ef- 
fective and  realistic  measures  to  safe- 
guard both  the  national  security  and  the 
nghrs  of  Individuals  Headed  by  Mr 
Lcyd  Wright,  former  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  with  Senator 
John  Stennis  as  Vice  Chairman,  the 
Commission  included  my  colleague,  the 


i;ent!eman  from  Ohio  'Mr  McCi'lloch', 
Senator  Norris  Cotton,  and  the  late 
Chairman  Francis  Walter  Broken  down 
into  four  subcommittees,  the  Commis- 
sion be::an  its  operation  in  January 
1956.  and  submitted  lUs  report  to  the 
Pre.sidpnt  and  Congress  on  June  11.  1957. 
one  and  a  half  years  Liter. 

A  Citizens  Advisory  Commiltre  aus 
established  as  the  wo:k  of  the  Commis- 
sion pro.;ressed  to  obtain  the  views  of 
private  citizens  who  were  experienced 
m  :n  iny  of  the  problems  facint.;  the 
Commission.  On  the  committee  was  our 
coUeacue.  Conizressman  Louis  Wyman. 
then  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Attornevs  General,  Dr.  Lee  Du- 
Bridue,  now  with  the  pre.sent  administra- 
tion. Irnnc  Feniian.  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  W  C.  Daniel,  com- 
mander of  the  American  I/t'sion,  Cmdr. 
Cooper  T,  Holt  of  the  VFW,  to  name  but 
a  few. 

In  genera!,  the  memt)ership  of  the 
commrtee  was  drawn  from  all  parts  of 
the  Nation,  and  comprised  prominent 
educators.  industrialists.  clergymen, 
scientists,  newspapermen.  State  officials, 
attorneys,  jurists,  and  representatives 
from  both  labor  and  management.  Some 
1.500  letters  were  written  by  thf  Com- 
mission to  indi\1duals  and  to  labor,  in- 
dustrials, and  other  ortanizations  having 
special  interest  in  the  Federal  security 
programs  soliciting  information,  advice, 
and  su;Tgestion.s. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Com- 
mission on  Government  Security  was  the 
most  comprehensive  thorough,  and 
widely  based  effort  in  recent  times  to  re- 
view the  many  facets  of  Federal  security 
matters. 

The  House  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  had  the  bcnefii  of  hearing  Mr. 
Loyd  Wright,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Gjvfrnir.ini  Security,  who 
testified  on  this  legislation,  the  bill  now 
under  consideration.  Mr  Wright  in  his 
testimony  offered  certain  .suggestions  and 
stated: 

I  am  fur.T  in  accord  with  the  purposes  set 
forth  m  the  bil!  I  believe  It  1;  constitu- 
tlc.-.al  as  proposed. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  Stan- 
ley J.  Tracy,  an  A.ssistant  Director  of 
the  FBI  for  13  years  prior  to  his  retire- 
ment in  1954  and  later  tm  associate 
counsel  of  the  Commission  on  Govern- 
ment Security,  also  testified  before  the 
committee   Mr.  Tracy  stated 

The  Commisfilon  on  Government  Security 
-.tad  went  not  only  Into  the  security  pro- 
Krams  them-ielves,  but  Into  the  history  and 
the  need  for  those  progrom.s  The  Commis- 
sion determined  that  we  did  desperately 
need  legislation  In  this  field. 

Needless  to  say,  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion still  exists  today,  for  although  legis- 
lation was  introduced  in  the  ensuing 
years  after  the  Commission's  report, 
none  was  ever  enacted 

For  those  who  might  feel  that  Con- 
gress lacks  the  constitutional  bfisis  to 
initiate  an  industrial  security  program, 
the  Commission  on  Government  Secu- 
rity provided  ample  legal  proof  to  the 
contrary.  I  insert  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  that  section  of  the  Conmnssion's 
report  which  deals  with  the  constitu- 
tional basis  of  the  program: 


coNSTrrxmoNAi,  basis  or  thb  program 
Ailde  from  questions  as  to  the  statutory 
basis  of  the  Industrial  security  program, 
serious  queetlons  have  been  rals^^d  as  to 
whether  Congress  has  the  coiiBtltutloual  au- 
thority to  enact  legislation  authorizing  an 
Industrial  security  program,  p.irtlcularly 
where  such  a  program  provides  for  the  ex- 
clusion or  removal  of  designated  employees 
of  private  defense  facilities  from  tho^e  Jobs 
In  which  they  have  .iccebs  to  classlfled  in- 
formation or  material.  Such  questions  do 
not.  however,  atiacli  the  constitutionality  of 
the  four  statutes  and  the  Executive  order 
discussed  above  as  dupplying  the  legal  basis 
of  the  Industrial  security  program,  for.  as 
was  emphasized  above,  theee  statutes  and 
the  Executive  order  do  not  deal  directly  with 
the  subject  of  an  indu.sirlal  security  pro- 
gram nor  do  they  expressly  authorize  such 
.i  program. 

Legislation  expressly  amhorlzing  an  Indus- 
trial security  pri>Krain  similar  to  that  now 
In  operation  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
could  be  supported  constitutionally  as  an 
exercise  of  Congrees"  power  to:  Declare  war. 
raise  and  support  armies,  and  provide  and 
maintain  a  Navy — article  I.  section  8.  clauses 
11.  12.  and  13;  dispose  of  and  make  all  need- 
ful Rules  and  Regulations  respecting  the 
Property  belonging  to  the  tinlted  States- 
article  IV.  section  3.  clause  2;  and  the  'in- 
herent right  of  self-preservation." 

The  power  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
wage  war  and  provide  for  the  Army  and 
Navy— the  "war  powers" — Is  very  broad  In 
scope  and  authorizes  Congress  to  enact  all 
measures  which  are  n©cess.iry  and  proper 
for  carrying  into  execution  such  powers.  As 
stated  In  Hirahayashi  v.  United  States.  320 
U.S  81.93  (1943t  : 

"Th<»  war  power  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment is  the  'power  to  wage  war  success- 
fully ■  .  .  It  extends  to  every  matter  and  ac- 
tivity so  related  to  war  as  substantially  to 
affect  Its  conduct  and  progress.  ..  ,  It  em- 
braces every  phase  of  the  national  defense. 
Including  the  protection  of  war  materials 
.  .  .  from  Injury  and  from  the  dangers  which 
attend  .  .   .  war."    (Emphasis  added] 

The  war  powers  have  been  cited  by  the 
courts  as  the  constitutional  basis  for  a  great 
variety  of  legislation  covering  many  subjects 
Including: 

Legislation  authorizing  the  exclusion  (re- 
moval)   from  designated  areas  of  persons  of 
Japanese  descent,  although  there  was  no  al- 
legation that  all  such  persons  or  suiy  specific 
ones    were    disloyal    to    the    United    States. 
{Korematau   v.    United   States.  323    tJS.   214 
(1944*  ):  the  Magnuson  Act,  which  Is  the  basis 
of  the  Coast   Guard  port  security  program. 
(U.S.  v.  Gray,  207  P.  2d  237  (1953)    (C  A.  9th 
Clr.) .)   (Parker  v,  Uster,  227  P.  2d  708  1 1955) 
(CA,  9th  Clr.));  legislation  authorizing  the 
construction   of  Wilson  Dam    Ashuander  v. 
Tenne:isec    Valley    Authority.    297    U-S     288 
1 1936)  1 :  legislation  requiring  the  recovery  of 
excess  war  profits.  lUOiter  v.  United  States, 
334  U.S.  742  (1948)):  legislation  authorizing 
Federal  housing  for  persons  engaged  In  na- 
tional   defense    activities    (United    States    v. 
City  of  Chester  et  al;  144  P.  2d  415  (1944) 
(C.   A.  3d  Clr.));   rent    control   legislation. 
{Woods  v.  Miller  Co..  333  U.S.   138   (1948).) 
In   Von   Knorr  v.   Miles,  60   P.   Supp.  963 
( 1945)  (D.  C.  Mas*  ) ,  the  court  upheld  on  the 
bsisls  of  the  war  powers  a  statute  and  Execu- 
tive order  pursuant  to  which  the  command- 
ing general  of  the  First  Service    Command 
had  directed  a  Government  contractor  to  re- 
move   from    employment   on    and    access   to 
work  under  War  and  Navy  Department  con- 
tract* the  plaintiff  Von  Knorr.  about  whom 
derogatory   Information    had    been   received 
by   the   Oovemment.   The   court  stated,   in 
language    very    appropriate    to    the    present 
Industrial  security  program: 

"Cities  Service  Oil  Co.  was  operating  what 
wt«  in  essence  a  private  arsenal  of  our  democ- 
racy. The  supplies  It  was  preparing  were  de- 
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signed  for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States.  The  processes  which  It  was 
applying  may  have  Involved  Government  se- 
crets, and.  at  the  least,  the  data  on  volume 
and  type  of  production,  on  transportation, 
and  on  like  matters  were  confidential.  In- 
terference with  such  production  proc- 
esses, or  disclosure  of  such  confidential  data, 
were  dangers  against  which  Congress  was 
empowered  to  provide.  And  an  obvious  and 
logical  provision  was  an  order  excluding  from 
areas  where  there  were  such  processes  and 
data  any  person  or  persons  in  whom  the  Gov- 
ernment lacked  confidence. 

"Such  an  exclusion  order  is  as  plainly 
within  the  war  power  as  the  more  drastic  or- 
ders excluding  jjersons  from  the  public  streets 
at  nighttime,  sustained  In  Hiratoayashi's  case, 
from  an  entire  city,  sustained  In  Korematau's 
case,  or  from  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  sus- 
tained In  Endo's  case.  323  U.S.  p.  302.  lines 
16-20.  65  S.  Ct.  208.  All  those  orders  Inter- 
fered with  employment,  and  on  a  much  wider 
scale  than  here  where  plaintiff  remains  free 
to  work  for  his  former  employer  in  Jobs  hav- 
ing no  connection  with  war  contracts  and 
free  to  work  for  other  employers  In  Massa- 
chusetts or  elsewhere.  It  Is  true  that  the  or- 
ders In  those  three  Supreme  Court  cases  were 
orders  directed  to  an  entire  group  on  the 
basis  of  a  military  commander's  doubts  as  to 
their  loyalty,  whereas  here  the  order  is  di- 
rected to  a  particular  person.  But  If  that  be  a 
distinction.  It  wovild  seem  that  the  order  here 
was  more  not  less  Justifiable  because  It  rested 
on  views  as  to  an  individual's  loyalty  rather 
than  a  group's  loyalty. 

"Moreover,  quite  apart  from  the  precedents 
supplied  by  the  cases  of  Hirabayashi,  Kore- 
matsu.  and  Endo,  It  Is  clear  on  broad  grounds 
of  constitutional  principle  that  an  order  ex- 
cluding any  person  from  a  defense  plant  In 
war  time  Is  valid. 

"Two  Interests  are  In  competition  and  must 
be  considered:  the  Government's  concern  to 
prevent  both  sabotage  and  disclosure  to  the 
enemy  of  secret  processes,  statistics,  and  in- 
formation; and  the  p>rlvate  Individual's  con- 
cern to  go  where  he  pleases  and  engage  In 
such  work  as  Is  offered  him. 

"It  is  not  mere  rhetoric  to  say  that  the 
Government's  Interest  In  avoiding  sabotage 
and  espionage  In  wartime  Is  one  of  Its  most 
vital  concerns.  National  survival  Is  quite 
literally  at  stake.  Every  schoolboy  knows 
that  the  experience  of  this  Nation  during 
the  last  war  and  of  continental  countries 
during  this  war  shows  how  easily  a  cotin- 
trys  military  efforts  may  be  hampered  by 
the  admission  to  war  plants  of  persona  who 
on  their  face  appeared  unobjectionable.  Sab- 
oteurs do  not  pai'ade  with  foreign  credentials 
of  professional  comp)etence.  And  arsenals  are 
not  guarded  If  watchmen  exclude  only  those 
In  whose  satchels  they  have  already  found 
bombs.  To  avoid  grave  rlslrs,  a  prudent  gov- 
ernment may  rationally  favor  a  policy  deny- 
ing access  to  war  plants  not  only  by  a  person 
proved  dangerotis  but  also  by  any  person 
in  whom  the  Government  lacks  absolute 
confidence."  (Pp.  969-70.) 

This  case  would  be  on  all  fours  with  the 
present  Industrial  security  program  except 
for  the  fact  that  it  arose  during  wartime 
and  the  Court's  decision  refers  to  that  fact 
In  several  places.  The  reasoning  of  this  deci- 
sion, however.  Is  probably  as  applicable  to 
an  Industrial  security  program  In  time  of 
national  emergency  or  International  crlals  as 
It  Is  In  time  of  war. 

Although  some  of  the  cases  cited  above 
were  limited  factually  and  by  the  decision  to 
wartime  situations,  there  Is  reason  to  believe 
that  only  In  the  Korematsu  case  1b  the  deci- 
sion applicable  exclusively  to  an  actual  war 
situation.  In  any  case,  the  courts  have  gen- 
erally held  that  the  war  powers  are  not  lim- 
ited to  wartime  but  may  be  utilised  In  pre- 
paring for  war  or  In  dealing  with  problems 
created  by  war.  See  Ashwander  v.  Tennes$ee 


Valley  Authority  et  al.,  supra.  In  which  the 
Court  sustained  the  power  of  the  Oovem- 
ment to  construct  Wilson  Dam  as  an  exer- 
cise by  Congress  of  Its  war  powers,  that  Is, 
for  the  purposes  of  national  defense,  al- 
though construction  was  not  begun  until 
1917  and  was  completed  In  1926,  The  Court 
stated: 

"While  the  district  court  found  that  there 
Is  no  intention  to  use  the  nitrate  plants  or 
the  hydroelectric  units  Installed  at  Wilson 
Dam  for  the  production  of  war  materials  In 
time  of  peace,  'the  maintenance  of  said  prop- 
erties In  operating  condition  and  the  assur- 
ance of  an  abundant  supply  of  electric  en- 
ergy In  the  event  of  war,  constitute  national 
defense  assets.'  This  finding  has  ample  sup- 
port." (Pp.  327-328.)  (See  also  U.S.  v.  City 
of  Chester  et  al..  supra,  and  U.S.  v.  City  of 
Philadelphia.  56  P.  Supp.  862  (1944) 
(E.D.Pa.).) 

There  would  seem  to  be  little  doubt,  there- 
fore, but  that  a  statute  establishing  an  In- 
dustrial security  program  would  be  held  to 
be  a  necessary  and  proper  execution  of  the 
war  powers  of  Congress,  particularly  during 
the  present  critical  International  situation 
and  the  resultant  national  emergency. 

A  second  sotirce  of  congressional  power  in 
this  field  Is  article  IV,  section  3,  clause  2, 
which  empowers  Congress  to  make  all  need- 
ful rules  and  regulations  resjjectlng  the 
property  belonging  to  the  United  States.  The 
Industrial  security  program  has  as  Its  sub- 
ject matter  the  protection  of  property  be- 
longing to  the  United  States  (classified  In- 
formation) or  being  produced  for  sale  to  the 
United  States  (defense  production).  A  stat- 
ute enacted  by  Congress  to  set  up  an  in- 
dustrial security  program  would  certainly 
constitute  a  rule  or  regulation  respecting 
property  belonging  to  the  United  States. 

In  Von  Knorr  v.  Miles,  supra,  the  court 
said: 

"In  considering  the  constitutional  author- 
ity of  Congress  In  time  of  war  to  exclude 
a  person  from  a  plant  having  a  Government 
contract  for  war  supplies,  it  would  perhaps 
be  possible  under  some  clrciunstances  to  In- 
voke either  the  pwwer  of  Congress  to  'make 
all  needful  Rules  and  Regulations  respect- 
ing the  •  •  •  Property  •  •  •  of  the  United 
States.'  U.S.  Constitution,  article  IV,  section 
3,  clause  2.  .  .  .  However,  the  former  alter- 
native is  unavailable  In  the  case  at  bar  since 
there  has  been  no  showing  as  to  what  con- 
tracts there  were  between  Cities  Service  Oil 
Co.  and  the  Government,  as  to  when  the 
Government  had  acquired  or  would  acquire 
title  to  the  supplies  being  furnished,  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  Government  had 
any  property  on  the  premises  of  the  com- 
pany, or  as  to  the  employment  contracts  of 
the  company.  I,  therefore,  leave  unresolved 
the  question  whether  the  order  of  August  13, 
1943,  can  be  supported  by  the  power  of  Con- 
gress under  article  IV,  section  3,  clause  2." 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  present  Indus- 
trial security  program,  affects  only  those 
private  companies  which  do  have  a  procure- 
ment contract  with  the  United  States  and 
then  only  when  Government  classlfled  In- 
formation (property)  Is  or  will  be  furnished 
the  contractor. 

The  opinion  In  the  case  of  Ashioander  v. 
Tennes3ee  Valley  Authority,  supra.  In  which 
the  Court  relied  upon  article  IV,  section  3, 
clause  2,  to  support  the  constitutional  au- 
thority of  Congress  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
posal of  electric  energy  generated  at  Wilson 
Dam.  referring  to  Story  on  the  Constitution, 
the  Court  said: 

"The  grant  was  made  In  broad  terms,  and 
the  power  of  regulation  and  disposition  was 
not  confined  to  territory,  but  extended  to 
•other  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States,'  so  that  the  power  may  be  applied, 
as  Story  says,  'to  the  due  regulation  of  all 
other  pers(»ial  and  real  property  rightfiUly 
belonging  to  the  United  States.'  And  so.  he 


adds,    "it    has    been    constantly    understood 
and  acted  upon.'  "  (P.  331.) 

The  power  of  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
authorizing  an  Industrial  security  program 
may  also  be  fotmd  in  an  extra  constitutional 
source,  namely,  the  "inherent  right  of  self- 
preservation"  which  exists  among  all  sover- 
eign powers.  I.e.,  the  protection  of  the 
national  security  from  Internal  revolt  or 
foreign  domination.  The  Industrial  security 
program  has  as  its  objective  the  preservation 
and  protection  of  classified  defense  informa- 
tion so  as  to  prevent  sympathizers  or  agents 
of  foreign  governments  from  obtaining  such 
Information  and  disclosing  or  transmitting 
the  same  to  a  foreign  entity.  Such  a  pro- 
gram Is  clearly  designed  to  and  Is  necessary 
in  order  to  protect  the  national  sectirlty 
from  internal  revolt  or  foreign  domination. 

The  court  stated  in  Communist  Party  of 
the  United  States  v.  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board,  223  F.  2d  631  (1954) 
(C.A.D.C  )  : 

"Antipathy  to  domination  or  control  by 
a  foreign  government,  or  even  to  interference 
on  the  part  of  a  foreign  government,  is  a 
basic  p>olicy  In  this  nation,  .  .  . 

"Self-preservation  Is  a  high  prerogative  of 
any  sovereignty.  ...  It  seems  to  us  that, 
however  high  in  priority  the  right  of  self- 
preservation  is  among  the  prerogatives  of 
sovereign  powers  in  general,  it  Is  peculiarly 
so  In  respect  to  the  Federal  Government 
presently  established  In  this  country.  As  we 
conceive  the  matter,  the  government  estab- 
lished by  our  Constitution  Is  an  Instrument 
for  service,  partlctilarly  for  the  protection 
of  the  people  w^hose  servant  It  Is;  It  Is  a 
working  tool,  the  value  of  which  lies  m  its 
usefulness.  Since  it  was  created  by  tlie  peo- 
ple for  the  security  of  the  p)eople.  especially 
against  foreign  encroachment,  It  has  su- 
preme duties  to  protect  Its  own  existence 
and  Insure  that  unidentified  efforts  on 
behalf  of  foreign  agencies  devoted  to  Its  dis- 
establishment do  not  occur."   (P.  543.) 

In  this  connection,  see  also  Dunne  et  al. 
V.  United  States,  138  F,  2d  137  (1943)  (C.  A., 
8th  Clr.),  where  the  court  declared: 

"Appellants  state  that  'This  statute  must 
seek  Its  validity  and  force  In  the  vague  and 
tmdeflned  "right  of  self-preservation"  ',  No 
such  extremity  exists.  The  statute  Is 
grounded  upon  specific  constitutional  grants 
of  jxjwer,  'The  preamble,  setting  forth  the 
purposes  of  the  Constitution,  Includes  to 
'Insure  domestic  Tranquility'  and  'to  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defence,'  as  well  as  to 
'sectire  the  Blessings  of  Liberty.'  Article  1. 
section  8,  clause  1,  specifically  grants  to  (in- 
gress the  power  to  "provide  for  the  common 
Defence.'  Clause  18  grants  the  power  "To 
make  All  Laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  Execution  the  fore- 
going Powers.'  Article  IV,  section  4,  Is  "The 
United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State 
In  this  Union  a  Republican  Form  of  Oovem- 
ment. and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against 
Invasion'  and,  upon  application,  'against 
domestic  Violence.'  Thus,  the  Constitution 
expresses  clearly  the  thoughts  that  the  life  of 
the  Nation  and  of  the  States  and  the  Liber- 
ties and  welfare  of  their  citizens  are  to  be 
preserved  and  that  they  are  to  have  the  pro- 
tection of  armed  forces  raised  and  main- 
tained by  the  United  States  with  power  In 
Congress  to  pass  all  necessary  and  prc^>er 
laws  to  raise,  maintain  and  govern  such 
forces."  (P.  140.) 

"Congressional  enactments  having  the 
purposes  of  rcLlslng  or  maintaining  armed 
forces  have  high  standing  because  of  their 
Importance."   (P.  141.)    (Emphasis  added.] 

This  language  would  seem  ap>propriato 
with  reference  to  the  Industrial  security 
program,  which  Is  concerned  with  the  pro- 
duction of  defense  materials  for  the  use  of 
and  by  the  Armed  Forces. 

It  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  Con- 
gress does  have  the  constitutional  author- 
ity to  enact  legislation  expressly  authorlz- 
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ing  an  mdusrrlal  security  prjgram  for  the 
protection  of  our  national  secrets  and  de- 
fense production.  Aside  from  procedural 
questions  under  the  aue-process  c;ause, 
there  ;s  little  doubt  but  that  an  exclusion  or 
ren'.oval  program  Juch  as  is  currently  In 
operation  under  the  Department  of  Defense 
indtwtrial  security  prograin  ■*-ould  be  con- 
s.dered  as  a  reasonable  means  of  achieving 
the  con?re-ssional  objective. 

A  conclusim  that  Congress  has  the  cin- 
sti'.utlonal  authority  to  authorize  an  indu'=- 
trlal  security  pro!?ram  does  not  constitute  a 
determination  that  all  ol  the  means  (pro- 
cedure I  utilized  in  the  present  Industrial 
security  program  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fence or  of  ar.y  other  such  program,  are  or 
would  be  immu'ie  from  constitutional  at- 
tack ^  ised  up<^n  the  due  process  clau-e 
Questons  f  due  process  have  actual. y  been 
ra.sed  w.th  respect  to  this  program,  for  in 
the  fle::l  of  security  legislation  and  regu'.a- 
tii^n  such  concepts  as  the  right  to  work  and 
the  ruht  of  confrontation  have  run  r.ead- 
long  into  the  concept  of  national  security 
This  problem  was  well  expressed  by  the 
Court  In  Durne  v  Vnxted  States,  supra. 
when  It  stated- 

"At  the  s&aie  time  they  | congressional 
eiiactmenti  having  the  p'lrpoee  of  raising  or 
maintaining  Armed  Forces  1  must  not  ;imlt 
the  constitutionally  protected  Individual 
llb«riies  of  the  citizen  to  any  greater  extent 
than  .s  reasonably  necessary  and  proper  to 
accomplish  trie  important  allowable  end.s 
of  pre&ervmg  the  life  of  the  Government  and 
the  States  and  their  orderly  conduct  " 

Needless  to  say,  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion still  exists  today  and  Is,  In  fact, 
more  urgently  required  than  ever  before 
Let  me  quote  statements  from  publica- 
tions of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society — SDS — and  the  ProKressive 
Labor  Party,  both  radical  revolutionary 
groups  which  will  be  mentioned  later 
The  first  quotation  Is  from  New  Left 
Notes.  January  8,  1969.  the  publication  of 
SDS  and  concerns  the  working  youth, 
some  of  whom  In  the  future  will  no  doubt 
be  woriang  m  industrial  facilities  re- 
lated to  our  national  defense  effort: 

We  can  organize  young  working  people 
Into  our  class-conscious  an  tl- capital  1st 
movement  .  .  .  Because  we  see  a  revolu- 
tionary youth  movement  as  an  important 
part  of  building  a  full  revolutionary  work- 
ing class  movement  we  must  shape  our  own 
strategy  self-consciously  now  with  a  view  to 
that  youth  movement.  This  means  that,  in 
addition  to  expanding  our  base  to  Include 
more  young  working  people  we  must  insure 
the  class  consclousnees  of  our  movement 
now  and  we  must  attack  the  class  nature  of 
the  schools  we  are  organizing  against 

The  next  three  statements  appeared 
in  publications  of  the  Progressive  Labor 
Party  which  advocates  a  student-worker 
alliance,  that  Is,  a  uniting  of  students  on 
campuses  and  workers  in  Industry  for 
revolutionary  purposes.  Following  Marx- 
ist teachings,  the  PLP  views  the  "work- 
ing class" — proletariat — as  the  vehicle 
whereby  the  revolution  will  be  brought 
about: 

Revolutionaries,  wtille  recognizing  that 
there  are  flerce  struggles  among  rulers,  must 
be  clear  on  the  unity  of  these  wolves  against 
the  workers.  We  must  .  .  .  unite  the  workers 
and  ail  those  who  can  be  united  under 
working  class  leadership  to  smash  the  bosses' 
state  and  to  build  a  workers'  dictatorship 
that  will  once  and  for  all  siiatter  and  de- 
stroy each  and  every  one  of  these  interest 
groups  and  put  their  stolen  property  back  in 
the  hands  of  the  people.  (Progressive  Labor, 
FM>.  1070.  p.  33.) 


For  our  p>eople  to  go  onto  the  ofTenslve  and 
fuilill  the  aspirations  of  millions  of  U.S. 
workers,  black  and  white,  students  and  in- 
tellectuals and  other  sections  of  the  people 
whose  interests  run  counter  to  O  S.  imperial- 
ism's alms,  tlie  mvoUemeut  of  US  workers 
is  essential,  to  secure  a  re.oluuouary  base 
ajad  to  successfully  watte  revolutionary  strug- 
gle to  defeat  U  S  UiipertiUlbm  means  that 
US.  workers  mu3t  p.irticipate  actively  and 
lea>d  in  the  struggle  i  Progressive  L,«ibor.  July- 
Aug.  ia67,  p.  1.1 

The  boas  clafs  will  oppress  the  working 
class  until  workers  make  a  re»aluUon  and 
smash  the  b<-"«.ses  stute.  When  the  wortint; 
class  rules,  there  can  be  rejl  democracy  jor 
the  worken.  and  a  d-.cCacorship  oier  the 
tXMseE  We  call  tins  U»e  Dictatorship  of  tae 
Proletariat.  That  is  our  goal  |  Emphasis  in 
original.]  (Challenge,  Jan.  1970,  p.  15) 

How  would  you  like  workers  with  mo- 
tivating prmciples  such  as  the  above 
laboring  in  defense -related  facilities  and 
especially  in  sensitive  areas?  Nor  is  this 
mere  rhetoric  when  one  reviews  the  havoc 
created  by  SDS  and  PLP  on  campuses 
throughout  the  country  in  the  recent 
past.  The  preceding  remarks  of  Con- 
gressman ScHERLE  amply  demonstrate 
the  Wild  and  destructive  actions  of  ex- 
tremist groups  in  the  past  several  years. 
Suffice  :t  IS  to  say  that  these  two  factions 
of  the  New  Left  movement  are,  in  the 
words  of  FBI  Director  Hoover,  militant, 
nihilistic,  and  anarchistic. 

In  the  1969  Appropriations  Committee 
testimony  of  Mr.  Hoover,  to  which  Con- 
gressman ScHERLE  referred  to  previously, 
there  are  mentioned  a  number  of  other 
organizations  which  are  Inimical  to  the 
American  s>stem.  These  included  the 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A..  and  other 
Communist  splinter  groups  such  as  the 
Socialist  Workers  Party  and  its  youth 
arm.  the  Young  Socialist  Alliance;  the 
Progressive  Labor  Party  mentioned 
above,  and  the  Workers  World  Party. 

Other  groups  listed  which  seek  to  sub- 
vert the  American  way  of  life  in  one  way 
or  another  include  the  14  major  Klan- 
type  organizations,  the  American  Nazi 
Party,  the  National  States  Rights  Party, 
and  the  Minutemen.  Extremist  militant 
black  nationalist  groups  include  the  Stu- 
dent Nonviolent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee, the  Black  Panther  Party,  the  Re- 
pubhc  of  New  Africa,  the  Nation  of  Islam, 
and  the  Revolutionary  Action  Movement. 
When  one  reviews  the  princmles  and 
activities  of  the  atxjve-mentioned  groups, 
the  urgent  need  for  a  security  system 
which  cannot  be  altered  at  the  whim  of 
an  incoming  President  is  readily  appar- 
ent. With  such  groups  now  operating  in 
the   Nation   It   is   imperative   that   the 
physical  security  of  our  Industrial  de- 
fense facilities  be  adequate  along  with  a 
workable    personnel    security    screening 
program  to  determine  eligiblUty  for  ac- 
cess to  positions  within  which  are  deter- 
mmed  to  be  sensitive. 

I  cannot  believe  that  any  Member  oX 
this  body  could  honestly  say  that  people 
who  advocate  the  views  expressed  above 
or  belong  to  the  organizations  listed 
herein  should  be  in  sensitive  positions  In 
our  Oovemment  at  the  present  time.  I 
cannot  help  but  raise  a  few  questions. 
and  maybe  we  could  turn  the  tables 
around,  and  let  some  of  the  opponents  of 
our  bill  answer  those  questions.  I  would 
raise  the  following  questions : 


Would  the  opponents  maintain  that 
Communists  should  be  entitled  to  em- 
ployment In  defense  facilities,  in  ports, 
or  aboard  merchant  ships,  that  they 
should  have  a  rij^ht  to  access  to  secret 
information? 
I  doubt  this. 

Should  a  man  who  had  advocated 
revolution  by  force  or  violence  be  en- 
titled to  employment  in  Defense  facilities 
or  have  access  to  secret  information? 

I  doubt  that  anj-bodj'  would  advocate 
that. 

If  tills  is  the  case,  then  how  are  we  go- 
ing to  exclude  such  persons  without  a 
Federal  personnel  screening  program? 
This  was  the  exact  point  to  which  the 
original  Commission  en  Oovemment  Se- 
curity addressed  Itself.  It  Indicated  that 
we  do  need  such  an  apparatus  as  we  are 
setting  up  today.  Would  our  opponents 
deny  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
the  prerogative — indeed,  the  obligation 
to  its  citizens — to  enact  measures  by 
which  it  can  assure  the  continuity  of  its 
exi£tence  as  a  viable  society  in  periods 
of  emergency? 

I  would  presume  that  there  would  be 
no  one  who  would  expect  the  Congress 
or  who  would  assert  that  the  Congress 
was  without  authority  to  enact  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  the  common  defense 
of  our  land.  This  is  basically  what  we  are 
endeavoring  to  do  In  a  most  difficult  con- 
stitutional area,  sensitive  area.  I  think 
what  we  have  done  is  to  set  out  the 
necessary  standards.  It  is  not  as  broad 
as  many  would  like.  I  think,  if  anything. 
it  has  been  restrictive.  I  happen  to  be- 
lieve that  we  need  this  legislation. 

I  can  well  understand  the  concern  of 
those  who  are  vitally  Interested  In  the 
rights  of  Individuals,  but  I  think,  viewed 
from  every  angle,  the  legislation  that  Is 
sent  before  the  Congress  today  does  take 
Into  consideration  the  transcendent 
value  of  national  security,  at  the  same 
time  recognizing  the  rights  of  Indi- 
viduals. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Frassr). 

Mr,  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Stokes  >,  who  is  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, had  expected  to  be  present  today 
and  to  take  part  in  this  debate.  He  was 
the  only  member  of  the  committee  to  file 
a  dissent,  which  Is  found  In  the  commit- 
tee report.  The  reason  our  colleague  can- 
not be  with  us  today  Is  that  he  had  a 
longstanding  commitment  in  which  he 
and  his  brother,  the  mayor  of  Cleveland, 
Carl  B.  Stokes,  were  to  be  honored  today 
by  the  Cleveland  Marshall  Law  School  as 
the  outstanding  alumni  of  1970. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  that  school  that  a  Negro 
has  been  accorded  that  honor  and  It  Is 
the  first  time  two  brothers  have  been 
honored  in  that  way.  It  Is  for  that  reason 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  frtwn  Ohio 
(Mr.  Stokes >  felt  he  should  be  present 
In  connection  with  the  honor  which  is 
being  accorded  to  him  and  to  his  brother. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  with  me  the 
statement  which  the  gentleomn  from 
Ohio  would  have  given  had  he  been  pres- 
ent, and  I  submit  it  for  inclusion  In  the 
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(Mr.  STOKES  cat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Fraser)  was  granted  peiToission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record.  ) 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  H.R,  14864,  Prior 
to  discussing  this  bill,  however,  I  would 
like  to  make  some  initial  observations. 

For  me,  it  has  indeed  been  a  meaning- 
ful and  educational  experience  to  have 
served  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
dlstlngmi&hed  gentleman  from  Missouri. 
During  the  entire  year  that  I  have  served 
on  this  committee,  the  chairman  has  at 
all  times  extended  to  me  every  courtesy 
and  every  consideration. 

In  fiwiditlon  thereto.  I  would  want  it 
clearly  understood  by  all  who  are  in  this 
Chamber  that  I  also  have  deep  admira- 
tion and  respect  for  my  colleagues  on 
this  committee.  At  all  times,  they  have 
been  willing  to  engage  with  me  in  mean- 
ingful dialog  on  the  issues — and  we  have 
been  able  to  do  so  in  an  arena  of  mutual 
respect  and  high  regard. 

Now  I  fully  realize  the  onus  placed 
upon  me  as  a  freshman  in  tills  House — 
and  as  the  lone  opponent  of  my  commit- 
tee's bill.  I  can  only  say  to  you  that  it  is  a 
responsibility  which  I  accept  and  Is  based 
upon  nothing  other  than  my  own  firm 
conviction  that  the  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration is  unconstitutional  as  pres- 
ently constituted. 

Our  committee  spent  3  days  of  Inten- 
sive hearings  on  this  piece  of  legislation 
prior  to  the  markup  in  the  subcommit- 
tee and  in  the  full  committee.  At  the  out- 
set of  these  hearings,  our  distinguished 
chairman  set  the  tone  for  our  inquiry  by 
this  very  perceptive  statement: 

To  a  considerable  degree  in  this  legislation, 
we  are  compelled  to  engage  In  a  balancing 
process  In  the  consideration  of  its  provisions, 
that  is,  a  balancing  of  the  national  security 
against  the  rights  of  the  individual. 

Certainly  he  was  correct  in  this  analy- 
sis— and  this  was  the  vein  in  which  our 
entire  committee  approached  this  legis- 
lation. Much  searching  inquiry  was  made 
of  each  witness  before  our  committee 
relative  to  both  the  legislative  history 
and  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill  be- 
fore us. 

My  own  Inquiries  during  the  hearings 
were  In  the  nature  of  ascertaining  the 
necessity  for  such  legislation  and  sec- 
ondly the  constitutionality  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  Both  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  and  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee, I  certainly  have  no  quarrel  with 
^Tooetly  drawn  legislation,  the  purpose 
of  which  would  be  "to  keep  from  sensitive 
positions  in  defense  facilities  those  who 
would  use  their  positions  to  dlsnipt  the 
Nation's  productive  facilities." 

After  a  conscientious  study  of  all  of  the 
testimony  before  our  committee  and  full 
consideration  of  the  ramifications  of  this 
proposed  legislation,  I  cannot  in  good 
conscience  vote  for  this  bill.  Now,  I  fully 
realize  that  this  Is  a  decision  which  each 
of  you  must  make  as  individuals. 

As  a  member  of  this  committee,  I  feel 
an  obligation  to  this  body  to  bring  to 
your  attention  those  matters  which  do 
not  square  with  my  notions  as  to  balanc- 
ing the  interests  of  society  <igalnst  those 
of  the  individual. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have  filed 


with  the  committee  report  my  own  dis- 
senting view.  I  tried  to  base  this  dissent 
upon  rational  and  legalistic  premises 
and  conclusions  supported  by  Judicial 
decisions.  For  that  reason,  I  shall  not 
now  endeavor  to  repeat  those  arguments. 
Instead  I  shaU.  at  this  time,  attempt  to 
highlight  matters  which  I  deem  im- 
portant in  one's  considerations  as  to 
whether  to  vote  up  or  down  the  legisla- 
tion now  pending  before  us. 

Now,  I  think  you  ought  to  know  for 
Instance  that  at  no  time  during  our  hear- 
ings did  we  receive  any  testimony  from 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  rela- 
tive to  the  infiltration  of  saboteurs  or 
those  bent  upon  sabotage  or  other  sub- 
versive acts  in  our  defense  facilities 
around  the  Nation.  In  fact,  we  were  not 
provided  with  any  specific  information 
from  anyone  from  any  governmental  bu- 
reau relative  to  this  precise  question — 
which.  In  my  opinion,  bears  directly  upon 
the  question  of  necessity. 

Now,  you  have  been  told  that  the 
Schneider  decision  had  the  effect  of  elim- 
inating the  personnel  screening  portion 
of  the  port  security  program  and  leaves 
the  Coast  Guard  without  authority  to 
effectively  prevent  the  presence  of  those 
merchant  mariners  or  other  persons  on 
board  vessels  and  In  waterfront  port  or 
harbor  facilities  whose  presence  presents 
a  threat  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

The  logical  question,  it  seems  to  me, 
which  you  would  now  pose  is,  "In  the 
absence  of  legislation,  what  secinity 
mcEuures  are  the  Coast  Guard  presently 
utilizing  to  screen  out  those  who  pose  a 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States?" 

Mr.  Albert  E.  Green,  spokesman  for 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  told  us  that  not- 
withstanding the  Schneider  decision,  the 
Coast  Guard  still  had  what  he  called  "a 
very  limited  progrtun."  This  prompted 
the  chairman  to  Inquire  of  him  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  limited  screening  program. 
At  this  point,  the  following  colloquy  took 
place  between  the  chairman  and  Mr. 
Green,  at  page  1200: 

Mr.  OaxxN.  We  would  screen  persona  from 
merchant  veasels  or  from  waterfront  facilities 
If  we  have  found  that  they  had  committed 
acts  of  sabotage  or  were  prepculng  or  at- 
tempting to  commit  acts  of  sabotage. 

The  Chaimiaic.  Don't  you  have  to  Inquire 
Into  their  background?  How  does  this  lim- 
ited screening  program  operate? 

Mr.  Obzkm.  Well,  we  make  the  Initial  In- 
quiry to  determine  whether  or  not  they  liave 
committed  sabotage  or  other  subversive  acts 
or  are  attempting  or  prepitflng  to  do  so.  and 
In  tliat  event,  under  the  decision  of  the 
Sclmelder  case,  we  would  be  permitted  to 
scieen  these  persona  off.  However,  we  would 
not  be  able  to  inquire,  under  the  Schneider 
decision,  into  their  ideas,  beliefs,  poUUcal 
opinions,  or  associations  or  affiliations. 

The  Chaibman.  You  mean  the  only  person 
you  ootild  exclude  from  employment  on  a 
mercliant  marine  vessel  Is  one  who  has  com- 
mitted a  prior  act  of  sabotage? 

Mr.  Okxkn.  Well,  there  are  several  groimds. 
One  who  advooates  the  overtlirow  or  altem- 
tion  of  govamment  by  imconstitutlooal 
means;  oommlaslon  of  or  attempt  or  prep- 
aration to  commit  espionage,  sabotage,  sedi- 
tion, or  treaaon;  one  who  is  serving  the  in- 
terests of  a  foreign  government  to  the  de- 
triment of  tliA  United  States;  one  who  has 
deliberately  aod  without  authoilxatl<»i  dls- 


cloeed  defense  information,  and  that  Is  it, 
p>ersonB  who  have  committed  such  acts  or 
who  are  In  the  process  of  attempting  or 
preparing  to  commit  such  acts. 

Thus  It  Is  my  contention  that  the 
present  procedure  is  obviously  working 
and  gives  wide  latitude  to  the  Coast 
Guard  in  screening  off  undesirable  per- 
sonnel in  the  absence  of  this  legislation. 
In  addition  thereto,  the  enactment  of 
this  bill  which  would  permit  inquiry  into 
ideas,  beliefs,  poUtical  c^inions,  associa- 
tions or  affiliations  is  the  very  essence 
of  the  wrong  complained  of  in  the 
Schneider  decision. 

Now,  in  this  connection,  if  I  were  you, 
I  think  I  would  want  to  be  informed 
as  to  how  many  people  were  affected  by 
such  a  screening  program,  Mr.  Green 
testified  that  in  the  last  10  years,  the 
Coast  Guard  processed  roughly  250,000 
applications  from  merchant  mariners  for 
endorsement  of  their  documents.  In 
about  1 1/^  percent  of  these  Instances,  de- 
rogatory information  sufficient  to  cause 
a  study  of  the  background  of  these  in- 
dividuals In  depth  has  been  received.  Mr. 
Green  then  said  that  this  would  give 
them  about  4,000  Instances,  out  of  which 
nine-tenths  of  these  persons  have  been 
cleared  after  review. 

He  then  said  this  leaves  us  with  some 
300  persons  against  whom  we  felt  that 
proceedings  might  be  warranted.  He 
then  said: 

On  tile  basis  of  tills,  we  have  made  fur- 
ther inquiry  Into  their  background  asking 
these  persons  to  answer  certain  questions 
and  interrogatories.  About  60  per  cent  of 
these  300  persons  have  responded  satisfac- 
torily and  they  too  received  clearance. 

Thus,  from  the  starting  point  of  250,- 
000  men,  over  a  10-year  period,  we  come 
down  to  the  minuscule  amotmt  of  150 
men,  all  of  whom  were  cleared  in  the 
absence  of  the  presently  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

Now,  a  witness  who  provided  us  with  a 
great  deal  of  insight  into  this  legislation 
was  Mr.  J.  Walter  Teagley,  Assistant  At- 
torney General,  Department  of  Justice, 
concerned  with  internal  security.  The 
main  thrust  of  the  illumination  which 
he  provided  was  that  the  Department  of 
Defense's  industrial  security  program, 
which  is  now  conducted  under  the  au- 
thority of  Executive  Order  10865,  1b  op- 
erating satisfactorily  and  that  there  i£ 
no  compelling  need  for  the  section  of 
this  bill  relating  to  statutory  authority 
for  the  safeguarding  of  classlflsd  infor- 
mation which  must  be  released  to  in- 
dustry. This  statement  on  his  pert  was 
further  tempered,  however,  by  his  ac- 
knowledgment that  since  this  is  an  ares 
in  which  the  Executive  and  Congress  can 
act,  that  the  additional  authority  pro- 
vided by  this  bill,  while  not  essential,  is 
appropriate. 

It  was  this  testimony  which  prompted 
our  chairman  to  query  Mr.  Yeagley  fur- 
ther. At  page  1222 : 

The  Chaiucan.  In  your  statement  you  say 
that  "in  view  of  the  satisfactory  operation 
of  that  program,  we  cannot  suggest  there 
is  a  compelling  need  for  such  legislation.  I 
suppose  the  basis  for  that  statement  Is  that 
you  believe  that  the  Executive  in  this  sit- 
uation lias  Inlieient  authority  to  protect 
classified  information  dealing  with  the  de- 
fense al  the  Nation? 
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Mr.  Yeagley  s  reply  »  as 

Yes.  we  do.  Chairman  Ichord  In  our  view 
this  la  squarely  in  the  middle  of  an  area  of 
Inherent  auihurlty  of  the  Executive,  of  the 
President,  slmlhir  to  his  right  to  hire  and 
Are  He  has  not  only  a  right,  we  believe, 
but  an  obligation  to  protect  the  national 
defense 

Mr  Yeagley  further  told  us  that  they 
were  prepared  to  defend  this  Executive 
order  and  to  argue  its  constitutionality 
in  the  courts  It  was  also  Mr.  Yeagley 
who  told  us  that  there  has  been  no  case 
directly  holding  that  the  Executive  does 
not  have  this  authority  even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  congressional  action.  This,  of 
course,  was  the  foundation  for  his  being 
able  to  say  that  there  is  no  compelling 
need  for  this  legislation  which  comprises 
over  one-half  of  the  bill. 

Similarly.  Mr  Niederlehner,  Acting 
General  Counsel  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  f.led  testimony  with  the  com- 
mittee, in  w  hich  he  also  said 

We  would  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  present  industruii  security  program  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  established  un- 
der the  authority  of  Executive  Order  10665, 
is  operating  satisfactorily 

This  gentleman,  in  fact,  was  quite 
proud  of  the  fact  that  the  Executive  or- 
der is  providing  substantial  umformity 
in  rJie  executive  branch  inasmuch  as 
most  of  the  agencies  of  the  Government 
use  their  program  He  specifically  cited 
the  fact  that  II  other  departments  and 
agencies  use  their  industrial  security 
program 

Now,  referrmg  back  for  a  moment  to 
the  testimony  of  Mr  Liebling  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  it  is  mteresting  to 
note — at  page  1263 — that  the  Robel  de- 
cision did  not  void  their  personnel 
screening  program  When  the  chairman 
inquired  of  him,  "What  do  you  have  left 
smce  United  States  against  Robel,"  he 
replied.  T  don't  think  it  voided  the 
screening  program,  it  voided  the  criminal 
provisions  of  the  act." 

Pursuant  to  this  reply,  then  the  chair- 
man further  Inquired.  'Are  you  still  con- 
ductmg  a  screening  program?"  To  which 
the  witness  replied.  "For  industrial  de- 
fense, no,  we  do  not.  We  do  this  for  in- 
dustrial security,  but  the  court  indicated 
that,  for  industrial  defense,  the  Congress 
could  provide  narrowly  drawn  legisla- 
tion " 

I  think  that  I  should  also  note  for  your 
attention  the  fact  that  our  hearings  do 
not  reflect  how  much  additional  man- 
power or  funding  will  be  required  to  ef- 
fectuate the  provisions  of  this  act. 

The  Department  of  Defense  advised 
us  that  it  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  Defense  facilities  program  proposed 
by  the  bUl  will  require  additional  re- 
sources, both  in  terms  of  manpower  and 
fimding.  They  stated  that  they  would 
need  some  time  to  initiate  this  program 
and  funding  would  be  required  in  fiscal 
year  197 1. 

We  do  know  from  the  testimony  that 
at  the  present  time  there  are  3.500  fa- 
cilities designated  as  industrial  defense 
facilities.  Within  this  category,  there  are 
some  400,000-plus  sensitive  positions  out 
of  some  3  million  employees.  In  fact, 
under  the  presently  existing  Executive 


order,  some  2  3  million  people  have  been 
cleared  for  the  industrial  security  pro- 
gram The  enforcement  end  of  this  pro- 
gram now  has  .some  900  persons  oper- 
ating; nationwide.  Thus,  the  committee 
did  not  have  before  it  any  projections 
relative  to  total  manpower  needs  or  costs 
relative  to  implementation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill. 

Now,  in  addition  to  the  points  which 
I  have  high:i;,'hted,  both  here  and  m  my 
dlssentinK  view,  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  during  the  course  of  our 
hearings,  over  50  amendments  were  sug- 
gested. At  our  last  subcommittee  meet- 
ing, over  30  amendments  were  adopted. 
This  I  think  gives  you  some  scope  of  the 
constitutional  problems  inherent  in  this 
bill. 

For  all  of  the  reasons  which  I  have 
set  forth,  I  cannot  vote  for  this  bill.  I 
am  In  complete  accord  with  the  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Yeagley  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  when  he  said  to  our 
committee ; 

Mr.  Teaclet.  That  has  b«en  the  effort  here. 
I  Itnow,  and  a  great  deaJ  of  thought,  time, 
amd  eflort  has  gone  into  achieving  thoae  ob- 
jectives of  not  only  protecting  the  govern- 
mental lnter««t,  the  security  lnt«r«»t  of  the 
government,  but  of  still  aaaurlng  to  the  ap- 
plicant or  the  employee,  aa  th«  ca«e  may  be. 
or  th«  Individual  Involved,  every  right  that 
can  \M  accorded  him  within  the  constitution 
and  in  light  of  the  existing  ctrcumstancee. 

In  my  opinion,  the  bill  which  our  com- 
mittee brings  to  you  today  does  not.  in 
the  final  anaJysis.  strike  the  desirable 
balance  between  the  needs  of  national 
security  and  the  rights  of  the  individual. 

Mr.  FRASEHt.  Mr.  Chairman,  speak- 
ing for  myself,  I  am  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  both  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  Che  Department  of  Justice  said 
there  was  really  no  need  for  this  legis- 
lation. I  am  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  objectives  of  this  legislation 
Is  to  reinstate  a  program  of  screenin=;  for 
security  purposes  of  those  who  would  like 
to  serve  as  seamen 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  in  this  regard 
tliat,  when  the  Deputy  Attorney  General 
appeared  before  the  commitf'e.  he  made 
the  point  in  connection  with  the  earlier 
screening  process,  which  was  to  some  ex- 
tent impaired  by  a  decision  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  that  the  Court  had  been 
loath  to  assume  that  Congress  m  its 
granting  of  authority  to  the  President 
to  safeguard  vessels  and  waterfront  fa- 
cilities from  sabotage  and  other  subver- 
sive acts  undertook  to  reach  into  the 
first  amendment  area.  Section  2  of  the 
bill,  he  said,  would  provide  such  author- 
ity. 

In  other  words,  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  in  the  state- 
ment, that  appears  in  the  committee  re- 
port says  that  section  2  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides authority  to  reach  into  the  first 
amendment  area  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. The  first  amendment,  of  course,  is 
one  of  the  most  fimdamental  of  all  our 
constitutional  rights  in  its  protection  of 
the  right  to  free  speech  and  to  free  as- 
sembly and  to  petition  our  Government 
for  the  redress  of  grievances.  The  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General  Is  saying  that  by 
this  bill  we  are  going  into  these  areas 
which  the  Constitution  sought  to  carve 


out  ai.  beyond  Government  encroach- 
ment, as  dear  to  the  individual  wno  seeks 
to  exercise  his  full  rights  of  citizenship 
a^>  an  American. 

There  are  problems  with  this  bill  that 
center  on  constitutional  rights.  Earlier 
this  afternoon  we  discussed  whether  or 
not  somebody  who  is  picketing  a  defense 
plant  in  protest  of  that  plants  activities 
in  connection  with  the  production  of  na- 
palm or  production  of  war  materiels 
might  not  come  within  the  proscription 
or  under  the  coverage  of  section  402  of 
the  bill  under  the  definition  of  "act  of 
subversion." 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Is  the  gentleman  serious 
in  that  contention  that  such  a  picketing 
might  come  under  the  definition  of  "sub- 
version" as  defined  on  page  3? 

Mr.  FRASER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
stay  with  me,  perhaps  we  can  engage  in 
a  dialog.  Perhaps  we  can  pursue  this. 

Clause  »5)  of  section  402  defines  an 
"act  of  subversion"  as  "any  act."  That 
clearly  would  embrace  the  act  of  pick- 
eting. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Does  the  gentleman 
disagree  with  that  definition  of  "sub- 
version"? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  want  to  take  these 
items  step  by  step. 

Picketing  is  an  act. 

It  goes  on  to  say.  "which  causes  or 
would  tend  to  cause  damage  or  injury 
to  any  facility  or  its  production." 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  that 
throwing  up  a  picket  line  to  protest  the 
activities  of  a  company  might  have  the 
effect  of  impairing  the  production  at  the 
facility? 

Mr.  ICHORD  I  can  conceive  of  the 
situation.  But  the  gentleman  still  has 
not  complied  with  the  definition  of  'sub- 
version '  here. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  am  taking  each  ele- 
ment In  turn. 

Let  us  suppose  that  in  fact  the  C(un- 
munist  party  or  some  other  group  want- 
ed to  have  the  production  of  that  plant 
impaired.  Whether  they  were  active  in 
the  group  that  was  picketing,  or  whether 
they  had  formed  such  a  plan  independ- 
ently, let  us  assume  that  nevertheless 
this  was  one  of  their  intentions. 

Under  a  reading  of  this  measure,  where 
It  says,  "to  effect  any  plan,  policy,  rec- 
ommendation, directive,  tactic,  or  strat- 
egy of  any  Communist."  or  other  similar 
organization,  would  not  the  gentleman 
agree  It  might  fall  within  this  language? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  would  not.  I  depart.  In 
our  interpretation  of  subsection  5. 

First  of  all,  subsection  5  Is  not  an  op- 
erative provision.  It  merely  sets  a  guide- 
line for  using  subversion  as  a  possible 
means  of  disqualification  for  Job  employ- 
ment. 

What  the  gentleman  has  overlooked  is 
that  this  requires  specific  intent.  The 
gentleman  has  to  have  a  specific  intent 
to  Impair  the  national  defense,  et  cetera. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  ICHORD  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes,  even 
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though  I  am  getting  dangerously  close  to 
the  end  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FRASER.  What  the  gentleman  is 
arguing  is  that  there  needs  to  be  an 
intent  to  effect  a  plan.  Is  that  what  he  is 
saying? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Yes,  an  intent  to  impair 
the  national  defense,  an  intent  to  culvan- 
tage  a  foreign  power,  an  intent  to  prej- 
udice the  security  of  the  United  States 
against  its  enemies,  an  intent  to  effect 
the  plan,  and  so  forth. 

This  is  a  specific  intent  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  who  might  be  indulging 
in  the  picketing. 

As  I  stated  before,  if  the  gentleman  is 
concerned  about  inquiries  into  ideologies 
or  political  beliefs,  it  is  made  clear  by 
the  report  that  it  is  not  intended. 

I  want  to  be  perfectly  honest  with  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota.  I  do  not  want 
to  deceive  him  as  to  what  is  intended  by 
this  bill.  Let  me  set  up  a  hypothetical 
situation. 

I  would  say  that  this  bill  would  pro- 
hibit the  clearance  for  access  to  a  sensi- 
tive position  on  the  part  of  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  if  he  does  not  suf- 
ficiently explain  his  membership  in  the 
party,  regardless  of  whether  he  is  a  pas- 
sive member  or  an  active  member.  I  want 
that  made  perfectly  clear  for  the  record. 

It  does  not  preclude  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  as  such,  but  if  he  does 
not  explain  that  relationship  certainly 
it  is  the  intent  of  the  legislation  to  ex- 
clude him  from  clearance. 

Mr.  FRASER.  The  gentleman  is  saying, 
perhaps  in  specific  terms,  if  a  person  en- 
gages in  activity  which  is  protected  by 
the  first  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
this  may  have  the  effect  of  disqualifying 
him? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  am  not  sa3ing  that. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  a  question. 
Let  me  put  a  hypothetical  question  to 
the  gentleman.  Does  the  gentleman  be- 
lieve that  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  should  be  cleared  for  tuxjess  to  top 
secret  information  in  view  of  the  history 
of  the  Communist  Party  in  the  United 
States  of  America? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
want  a  little  more  information,  I  think. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  That  is  the  same  thing 
I  want  when  I  talk  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRASER.  But  let  us  be  clear  about 
this.  You  are  saying  the  person  may  have 
a  right  to  do  something  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, and  you  would  find  such  activ- 
ity might  disqualify  him  for  a  sensitive 
position. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  (Mr. 
Oeller) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  from  New  York  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes.  Of  course  I  jrleld. 


Mr.  ICHORD.  I  state  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  that  I  had  told  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan) 
I  would  yield  to  him  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  yield  to  him  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  certainly  yield. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  this  bill  on 
constitutional  grounds,  which  I  have 
explained. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  previous  occasions  I 
have  said  that  the  Internal  Security 
Committee's  predecessor,  HUAC,  "serves 
no  useful  legislative  purpose"  and  that  it 
"flaunts  our  constitutional  principles." 
H.R.  14864,  reported  out  over  the  trench- 
ant dissent  of  our  able  colleague  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes),  all  too  well  con- 
firms my  earlier  assessment. 

Virtually  every  section  of  H.R.  14864 
is  objectionable  for  its  infringement  upon 
individual  liberties.  It  ostensibly  is 
aimed,  according  to  its  preamble,  at  in- 
stituting "measures  for  the  protection  of 
defense  production  and  of  clstssified  in- 
formation released  to  industry  against 
acts  of  subversion."  To  achieve  this 
end — to  which  of  coiu^e,  no  one,  should 
object — ^it  uses  Insupportable  means.  It 
gives  unduly  broad  powers  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
fails  to  protect  individual  liberties. 

Examination  of  Just  a  few  of  the  sec- 
tions of  H.R.  14864  will  make  clear  its 
vices. 

Section  404  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  designate  "defense  faciU- 
ties."  Section  404(e)  mandates  the 
Secretary  "to  designate  the  positions, 
places,  and  areas  of  emplo5mient"  in  such 
facilities  "which  he  determines  to  be 
sensitive." 

Under  section  405,  the  President  is  au- 
thorized to  issue  regulations  and  to  pre- 
scribe procedures  governing  access  to, 
and  employment  in  "sensitive"  places 
and  positions.  Authorization  for  this  ac- 
cess and  employment  will  be  granted  only 
if  "such  authorization  is  cletirly  consist- 
ent with  the  national  defense  interest." 
In  other  words,  some  administrator  will 
be  required  to  make  an  affirmative  find- 
ing. If  history  teaches  anything,  it  is 
that  any  doubts  or  questions  wlU  be  re- 
solved against  the  prospective  employee. 

Considering  the  perversions  which  pro- 
tection of  our  national  defense  interest 
supposedly  Justified  in  the  McCarthy  era 
of  the  1950's.  such  a  vague  and  broad 
standard  is  imwise,  even  dangerous. 

This  overbreadth  of  coverage  is  equally 
apparent  in  the  bill's  definition  of  "fa- 
cility." in  section  402: 

The  term  "facility"  means  any  manufac- 
turing, producing,  or  service  estabUshment, 
enterprise,  or  legal  entity,  any  plant,  factory, 
industry,  public  utlUty,  mine,  laboratory,  ed- 
ucational Institution,  railroad,  pier,  highway, 
vessel,  aircraft,  vehicle. 

The  definition  of  "act  of  subversion" 
in  section  402(5)  is  similarly  a  catchall : 

The  term  "act  of  subversion"  means  any 
unauthorized  disclosure  of  classified  infor- 
mation, or  any  act,  omission  to  act,  con- 
spiracy, or  BoUcltatlon  to  commit  any  act 
or  omission,  which  causes  or  would  tend  to 
cause  damage  or  injury  to  any  facility  or  its 


production  and  services,  when  committed 
with  the  Intent  to  Impair  the  national  de- 
fense, or  to  advantage  a  foreign  power,  or 
to  prejudice  the  security  of  the  United  States 
against  its  enemies,  foreign  or  domestic,  or 
to  effect  any  plan,  policy,  recommendation, 
directive,  tactic,  or  strategy  of  any  Commu- 
nist, Marxlst-lienlnlfit,  revolutionary,  social- 
ist, anarchist,  nihilist,  Nazi,  Fascist,  or  other 
organization  which  has  as  a  purpose  the  de- 
struction of  the  constitutional  form  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  by  any  means 
deemed  necessary  to  that  end.  Including  the 
unlawful    use  of  force  or  violence. 

No  one  would  claim  that  the  country's 
defenses  should  be  compromised,  or  that 
its  military  secrets  shoiUd  be  turned  over 
to  our  enemies.  But,  self-protection  can- 
not Justify  repression  of  rights,  and  the 
later  sections  of  H.R.  14864  make  even 
clearer  that  this  bill  is  a  product  of  para- 
noia, not  prudence. 

Section  405(c)  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  establish  "criteria"  and  to  con- 
duct "inquiries  and  investigations  con- 
cerning any  person  or  organization."  Note 
this — not  just  suspected  subversives,  but 
"any  person  or  organization."  Moreover, 
section  405(c)  authorizes  inquiries  and 
Investigations  about  anybody  seeking  a 
Job  in  a  "sensitive  position,  place,  or  area 
of  employment."  The  vmfair  manner  in 
which  such  investigations  are  to  be  con- 
ducted is  drawn  clearly  by  section  406: 

The  willful  refusal  of  such  person  to 
answer  any  relevant  Inquiry  directed  to  him, 
or  to  authorize  others  to  release  relevant  in- 
formation about  him,  or  to  take  a  psychiatric 
examination  when  a  question  of  mental  Ill- 
ness has  been  raised,  may,  unless  compliance 
Is  made,  be  considered  sufficient  to  Justify 
a  refusal  further  to  process  his  case,  or  to 
Justify  suspending,  or  revoking  any  such 
eligibility  or  authorization. 

The  bill,  which  so  exhaustively  defines 
"facility"  and  "act  of  subversion"  con- 
veniently omits  any  delineation  of  what 
is  meant  by  "relevant."  But  this  is  the 
least  of  the  problems.  Section  406  es- 
tablishes that  silence  is  sufficient  to 
justify  a  man's  loss  of  his  job.  An  em- 
ployee, or  applicant  for  a  job,  must  sac- 
rifice his  claim  to  the  privacy  of  the  con- 
fidences he  has  told  his  doctor,  his  min- 
ister, and  his  attorney.  And  if  someone — 
anyone — suggests  that  an  employee  has 
a  mental  problem — even  if  only  by  mak- 
ing a  Joking  reference  to  the  employee 
being  a  "screwball" — the  employee  must 
undergo  a  psychiatric  examination. 

Given  this  section,  the  objectionable 
features  of  the  hearing  procedures  pre- 
scribed in  section  407  are  certainly  ex- 
pectable, although  no  more  tolerable. 
The  right  to  cross-examine  an  accuser  Is 
restricted.  The  right  to  be  apprised  of 
relevant  evidence  is  limited  under  section 
407(e). 

Section  2  of  the  bill  authorizes  much 
the  same  practices  in  regard  to  mer- 
chant vessels  and  waterfront  facilities, 
except  that,  in  contrast  to  employees  in 
defense  industries,  no  semblance  of  pro- 
cedural due  process  is  given  to  prospec- 
tive seamen  whose  eligibility  for  employ- 
ment Is  at  stake. 

H.R.  14864  is  an  offense  against  indi- 
vidual liberties.  The  words  of  Chief 
Justice  Warren,  speaking  for  the  Court 
in  United  States  v.  Robel,  389  n.S.  258 
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(1967).  which  the  bUl  seelts  to  overturn, 
in  effect,  are  exactb'  on  point  here: 

NaUonal  delense'  canno'.  &«  deeme<l  aji 
end  m  l««U.  JuatUymg  any  exercise  of  :egi6- 
lauve  power  designed  U3  promo-.e  iucd  a  g-JUi. 
Implic:-.  in  the  UiTxn  -uiiKvaal  defence  is 
the  noUon  of  defending  vhoee  vaiuea  aad 
Ideals  wmcii  set  this  Nation  apart. 

I  include  at  this  pomt  In  the  Record 
an  editorial  which  appeared  uxlay  m  the 
Washington  Post ; 

SvBVtaSION   Stnoromc 

The  firs'-  b;!:  to  emerije  rroni  t^.e  House 
Internal  Security  C.-.mmif.ee  Is  precl^e:y 
what  you  wDu'.d  expect  ;t  is  grro'.esque  and 
dangerous  i:  any  evidence  were  needed  uj 
demonstrate  t-'-.e  folly  ^rf  pe.-pet'oatlng  tht  cK. 
Cn-Amerlcan  Acilv.iles  Conmiif.ee  under  iti 
current  alias.  It  is  abundantly  presented  lu 
this  legislative  munitrosity .  the  Defease  IM- 
cUltles  and  Industriil  Security  Act  of  19. 0 
The  bli:  would  give  unreasonable  power  'o 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  lo  determine  v. .10 
can  hold  a  job  at -or  who  ran  have  accf-fs 

to all  manner  of  defense  projects  and  fi':.- 

Itieo  whefier  or  not  cUusified  informaUon 
is'tniolied.  It  would  give  the  Pre^idon;  ai- 
moBt  unlimited  power  to  order  investigatuns 
of  persons  or  or^anlM'ions  urhethe'  or  no: 
t^ley  a-?  under  conixde'anon  'or  acce-s  '.o 
clasn^.ed  ma-.t"'  And  under  Its  sweeping 
ambiguous  language,  t.ie  Presiden'.  as  Rep 
Louu  Stokes  his  pointed  out.  would  be  Jus- 
tified in  barring  a  worker  employed  m  a  de- 
fense industry  because  he  took  part  m  peace- 
ful picketing  of  .4  rhemlca:  companv  m  pro- 
test of  lis  manufacture  of  napalm  • 

The  bill  Is  an  und.sgulsed  attempt  t-  over- 
turn—or. to  employ  a  more  apposite  term  to 
■subvert"— two  Supreme  Court  decisions  >: 
recent  veers  Both  decisions  sUuck  down  so- 
called  security  screening  procedures  which 
flagrantly  ignored  the  rights  of  Individuals 
l^wrence  Spelser  of  the  Amencan  Clvt-  Lib- 
erties Cnl?n  was  right  when  he  said  about 
this  In  a  letter  to  congrpstmen  opposing  the 
bUl,  "U  is  time  that  Congresa  ceased  to  view 
Supreme  Caurt  decUlons  protecting  constitu- 
Uon^i  rights  of  American  citizens  as  tJie  ac- 
tions of  an  enemy  instltu-.lon  Upholding  the 
rlghu  of  Amencan  citizens  is  something  tj 
be  applauded,  not  deplored  '  But  uhis  is  a 
Tlew  never  comprehended  by  the  In-erno: 
a«ctirUy  Conunlttee  ettber  la  Its  old  or  its 
new  incamaUon 

Behind  tills  malevolent  and  maladroit 
piece  of  legislation  Mes  the  misconcep'lon 
that  lay  behind  the  McCarthy  hysteria  of  the 
1950s — the  mijconcepuon  that  the  way  t  > 
promote  national  secxintv  is  to  mistrust  a'.: 
Americans  and  to  judge  their  suitability  for 
employment  in  ternia  of  the  conventlon- 
aaty  of  tbelr  lde*s 

But  security  is  not  fostered  by  hysteria  In 
one  of  the  decisions  which  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Committee  U  trying  to  overturn,  the 
Supreme  Court  s*ld  Por  almost  two  cen- 
turtee.  our  country  has  taken  singular  pride 
m  Ita  Constitution,  and  the  most  cherlahed 
of  those  Ideals  have  found  expression  in  the 
yint  Amendment  It  would  Indeed  be  ironic 
if.  in  the  name  of  national  defense,  we  would 
sanction  the  subversion  of  one  ct  those  lib- 
erties—the  freedom  of  assoclaUon— which 
makes  the  deXense  of  the  nation  worthwhile  ■ 

Mr.  CELLER  Mr  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  their 
kindness  In  yielding  this  time  to  me 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  was  William 
Ewart  Gladstone  who  said: 

I  h»ve  always  regarded  that  Constitution 
as  tb»  most  remarkable  work  known  to  me 
in  modem  times  to  have  been  produced  by 
the  human  intellect,  at  a  single  stroke  (so 
to  speak),  in  lU  appUcaUon  to  politic*! 
affairs. 


That  was  a  remarkable  tribute  paid  to 
our  CoaslituUou  by  a  very  great  and  dis- 
tinguislifd  statesman. 

Mr  Chairman,  in  tho^e  days  of  '■stuiin 
aiU  drang"  sis  the  Qennans  say.  we  all 
too  often  hear  these  horrible  statements. 
•To  htl!  with  tlv'  Constitution  ix-t  us 
gc:  en  with  Dracjnian  remedies'  Wfll. 
the  Constitution  u  sacred  and  here  to 
stay,  and  the  Supreme  Court  that  mt-r- 
pret.s  the  Constitution  is  a  iime-honoied 
body  and  its  decisions  are  worthy  and 
compellnv?  and  bmdm-  Sjme  bemgliud 
ones  character.zc  that  Couit  as  an  enemy 
when  It  upholds  the  rli-'ht  of  the  citizens 
and  when  It  proclaims  that  the  Con.^tltu- 
liun  IS  a  sword  and  a  shield  m  peace  as 
well  as  in  war — a  sword  at;ain.sl  the  e:<- 
ce,:ses  ot  government  and  a  tlueld  aualnst 
its  cruelties  Upholding  ciiizen  rights, 
gentlemen,  Is  to  be  applauded  and  not 
derided 

The  Supreme  Court  struck  down  the 
so-called  screenini;  procedure  ol  the  old 
internal  security  law,  and  properly  sc 
Unfortunately,  this  bill  now  subverts 
those  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
again  thumbs  Its  nose,  if  I  may  use  that 
crade  expression,  at  the  Constitution. 

I  am  for  national  security,  but  I  am 
against  national  hysteria  that  sees  an 
enemy  under  every  bed  and  a  subversive 
in  every  closet.  I  feel  that  this  bill  Is  a 
result  of  national  hysteria.  This  bill  gives 
utuniilblted  power,  without  direction  or 
standard,  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
tell  who  can  hold  a  job  or  have  access  to 
defense  projects  and  facilities,  whether 
or  not  classified  information  Is  involved 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this  pomt? 
Mr.  CELLER.  Yes  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr  ICHORD  The  gentleman  has  im- 
plied tliat  the  committee  m  banging  this 
bill  before  the  Congress  is  yielding  to 
hysteria.  I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  I  am  no  more  sub- 
ject to  hysterical  impulses,  I  beheve,  than 
ihe  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  IS  if  you  say  that  this  bill  permits 
the  Secreury  of  Defense  to  exclude  per- 
sons from  defense  employment  for  any 
reason  that  he  wishes. 

Mr  CELLER.  Oh.  yes  Almost  that 

Mr  ICHORD  Would  the  gentleman 
phase  explain  that  to  the  Members  of 
the  Conunlttee? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes  Just  let  me  read 
carefully  what  facilities  can  be  desig- 
nated as  defense  facUlUes.  Sections 
402»ai   and  404  Include: 

lai  any  plant,  factory.  Industry,  public  util- 
ity, mine.  Uboratory,  educational  inatltu- 
Uoii,  research  organization,  railroad,  airport. 
pier  waterfront  Installation,  canal,  dam, 
bridge,  highway,  vessel,  aircraft,  vehicle, 
pipeline. 

Such  a  facility  need  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  classified  information,  but 
can  come  within  the  bills  provisions 
merely  If  the  SecreUry  of  Defense  de- 
te;  mines  it  to  be  an  Important  "utility 
and  service"  whose  "disruption  or  dam- 
age would  cause  a  serious  delay  in  es- 
sential services  In  times  of  emergency"  at 
some  tmcertain  and  unspecified  time  In 
the  future. 

The  bill  does  not  Just  cover  employ- 
ment. It  would  give  the  Secretary  of  De- 


fense the  power  to  decide  who  can  have 
•access"  to  any  highway,  vehicle,  street- 
car, or  school.  The  bill  would  grant  vir- 
lually  dictatorial  powers  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  The  standards  necessary  to 
guide  him  are  nonexistent  or.  where  writ- 
ten mto  the  act.  are  too  loose  to  provide 
the  slightest  bit  of  direction. 

Now.  If  you  put  standards  in  there.  I 
would  have  no  objection.  But,  this  un- 
trammeled.  Ineluctable,  unrestrained 
power  given  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
I  just  cannot  swallow  that  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  Supreme  Couit  will  not  uphold 
these  provisions  You  will  again  have  la- 
bor for  your  pains — with  no  appreciable 
results,  except  havoc,  annoyance  and  dis- 
M^rvicc. 

Th-j  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  1  additional  minute  which  we  have 
rimaming  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr  CELLER.  Th.it  Is  very  kind  of  the 
sccutieman  from  Missouri. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  point  out 
t:.  t  tlie  proposed  leslslation  contalna 
s\  c.i  vague  cr  terla  as  the  following; 

tr;sent  or  p.ist  membership  in,  or  afflUk- 
lun  or  association  with,  any  organization, 
and  such  o-.her  activities,  behavior,  assocUk- 
tluns.  facts  .<;id  conditions,  past  or  present, 
which  .ire  relevant  to  any  determination  to 
be  made  under  this  section. 

Now,  while  It  is  true,  as  the  committee 
rep:irt  states,  that  this  bill  gives  express 
congressional  sanction  to  a  Federal 
screening  program.  It  utterly  falls  to  pro- 
vide concrete  or  meaningful  standards. 
It  suffers  from  the  same  constitutional 
Infirmities  that  were  uncovered  by  the 
Supreme  Court  In  United  States  against 
Robel  and  which  were  struck  down. 

Quoting  from  that  case  Is  the  follow- 
ing: 

That  statute  casU  its  net  across  a  broad 
range  of  aasoclaUonal  activities.  Indiscrimi- 
nately trapping  membership  wblcb  can  be 
constitutionally  punished  and  membership 
which  cannot  be  so  proscribed.  It  Is  mads 
irrelevant  to  the  statute's  operation  that  an 
individual  may  be  a  passive  or  Inactive  mem- 
ber of  a  designated  organization,  that  bs 
may  be  unaware  of  the  organization's  un- 
lawful alms,  or  that  he  may  disagree  with 
those  unlawful  alms. 

In  other  words,  he  may  be  unaware 
that  the  organization  Is  subversive. 

Also,  the  President  would  have  un- 
trammeled  power  to  Investigate  persons 
or  organizations  whether  or  not  they  are 
under  consideration  for  access  to  classi- 
fied material. 

Such  sweeping  power  should  not  be  ac- 
corded even  to  the  President.  The  Presi- 
dent must  rely  upon  subordinates.  Thus 
an  underling  would  exercise  such  inordi- 
nate power.  An  Investigation  cotild  be 
inaugurated  In  the  nature  of  thought 
control— dissent  In  Vice  President  Ag- 
new's  version  could  trigger  an  Inquiry, 
This  bill  smacks  of  witch  burning. 

Those  who  are  for  this  bill  are  ad- 
herents of  the  past,  those  opposed  are 
partisans  of  the  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
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strongly  opposed  to  H.R.  14864.  In  my 
judgment,  the  arguments  presented  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokxs) 
In  his  dissent  from  the  committee  report, 
are  persuasive.  I  also  was  Impressed  by 
the  letter  of  opposition  sent  to  every 
Member  by  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union.  I  believe  the  ACLU's  letter  should 
be  included  In  the  Record,  and  I  include 
it  herewith  under  unanimous  consent: 

Amehican  CrviL  Liserties  Cation, 

W.\SHINCTON  OmcE. 

Washington.  DC,  January  27, 1970. 
Re  H.R.  14864,  Defense  PaclUtlee  and  In- 
dustrial Security  Act  of  1970. 
Dear  Congressmen:  Once  again,  Congress 
is  being  called  on  to  sacrifice  Individual  Iree- 
dom  In  the  never-ending  pursuit  of  that  elu- 
sive goal,  national  security.  The  Impetus  for 
the  latest  onslaught  on  the  Constitution  Is 
two  decisions  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

One,  Robel  v.  United  States,  389  VS.  258 
(1967),  held  that  stUl  another  section  of 
that  hysteria-Induced  legislative  monstros- 
ity, the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act 
of  1950,  was  unconstitutional  because  it  at- 
tempted to  bar  all  members  of  so-called 
Communlst-actlon  groups  from  all  employ- 
ment In  any  facility  that  bad  a  defense  con- 
tract, even  though  the  Individual  had  no 
access  to  classified  material,  and  was  in  no 
position  to  affect  national  security  In  even 
the  slightest  way. 

In  the  other  decision,  Schneider  v.  Smith, 
390  U.S.  17  (1968).  the  Court  struck  down 
the  personnel  screening  program  covering  all 
merchant  marine  personnel  and  dock  'work- 
ers on  the  perfectly  correct  grounds  that  the 
Magnuson  Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  191)  had 
not  expressly  or  impliedly  authorized  any 
such  broad  program.  The  Magnuson  Act 
2:  was  designed   to  protect  our  maritime  In- 

3  dustry  from  acts  of  sabotage  or  espionage. 

X  It  has  never  been  shown  that  screening  the 

I  reading    habits,    beliefs,    or    associations    of 

seamen  or  longshoremen  Is  a  useful,  efficient 
or  practical  way  of  predicting  who  Is  likely 
to  be  a  saboteur  or  an  espionage  agent. 

H.R.  14864  Is  designed  spedflcally  to  over- 
tum  these  two  court  decMons.  It  is  ttme 
that  Congress  ceaMd  to  view  Supreme  Court 
decisions  protecting  constitutional  rights  of 
American  citizens  as  the  acUons  of  an  enemy 
institution.  Upholding  the  constitutional 
rights  of  Amwican  citizens  Is  something  to 
be  applauded,  not  deplored. 

For  all  of  the  Congressional  furor,  not  s 
single  spy  or  saboteur  has  ever  been  uncov- 
ered by  any  of  the  loyalty-security  programs 
which  sprang  up  during  the  McCarthy 
period.  Congress  should  begin  to  view  the 
problem  of  national  security  with  a  cold 
unemotional  eye — and  p>eroeive  that  the  ptast 
loyalty-security  programs  which  HJl.  14864 
seeks  to  reinstate  are  not  really  protective 
of  national  security,  but,  Instead,  greatly 
undermine  confidence  In  the  government's 
oommitment  to  the  Constitution's  guarantee 
of  rights  to  all  citizens. 

A  security  program  which  takes  proper 
account  of  these  Individual  liberties  should 
be  restricted  In  two  ways:  (1)  to  apply  only 
to  limited  physical  faculties  or  materials  ac- 
tually needing  protection,  and  (3)  to  cover 
the  smallest  numl>er  of  people  (XMslble. 

These  restrictions  would  Insure  that  no 
time,  manpower,  or  money  are  wasted  on  a 
diffuse,  InefBclent  program,  as  was  the  case 
In  the  programs  Invalidated  in  Robel  and 
Schneider,  that  national  security  Is  not  pro- 
tected by  a  shotgun  approach,  and  that  the 
constitutional  liberties  of  all  citizens  are 
respected. 

Yet  this  is  exactly  what  HJl.  14864  pro- 
poses. In  fact  It  would  go  beyond  even  the 
coverage  that  existed  prior  to  Robel. 


KVXRTTHING   IS   A  DEFENSE   FACtUTT 

Bead  carefully  the  deflnitloQ  of  the  fa- 
cilities which  can  be  designated  as  defense 
faculties  (SI  402(a),  404).  They  Include  "any 
plant,  factory.  Industry,  public  utility,  mine, 
laboratory,  educational  institution,  research 
organization,  railroad,  airport,  pier,  water- 
front Installation,  canal,  dam,  bridge,  high- 
toay.  vessel,  aircraft,  vehicle,  pipeline." 

Such  a  faculty  need  not  have  anything  to 
do  with  classlfled  information,  but  can  come 
within  the  bUl's  provisions  merely  if  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines  it  to  be  an 
Important  "utility  and  service '  whose  "dis- 
ruption or  damage  leould  cause  a  serious 
delay  In  essential  services  In  times  of  emer- 
gency" at  some  uncertain  and  unspecified 
time  In  the  future.   (!404) 

The  bill  does  not  Just  cover  employment. 
It  would  give  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the 
power  to  decide  who  can  have  •'uccess"  to  any 
highway,  vehicle,  streetcar,  or  school.  ( J  405 
(a) )  This  bill  would  grant  virtually  dicta- 
torial powers  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The 
standards  necessary  to  guide  him  are  non- 
existent or,  where  written  into  the  Act,  too 
loose  to  provide  the  slightest  bit  of  direction. 

EVXBTONE    CAN    BE    DTVZSTIGATZO 

If  the  powers  given  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  are  broad,  the  powers  given  to  the 
President  are  unlimited.  The  bill  authorizes 
the  I>resident  to  cause  the  investigation  of 
"any  person  or  organization  ",  not  just  those 
who  are  being  considered  for  employment  or 
for  access  to  classlfled  materials.  (§  405(c)) 

And  the  scope  of  those  investigations  Is 
limitless — "present  or  past  membership  In  or 
affiliation  with  any  organization."  Not  Just 
communist  association,  but  any  organization, 
religious,  fraternal.  Boy  Scouts,  TMCA,  etc. 
could  be  grist  for  the  Investigative  mill. 

Privacy  will  come  to  an  end  not  Just  for 
those  who  apply  for  positions  which  require 
access  to  classlfled  Information,  but  for  all 
United  States  citizens  who  may  be  Investi- 
gated regarding  anything  or  everything  In 
their  lives,  past  or  present.  1984  wUI  come, 
blessed  by  Congressional  authorization. 

ACTS   OF   SCTVXaSION 

The  bill  defines  an  "act  of  subversion" 
among  other  things  as  "any  act  which  causes 
or  would  tend  to  cause  damage  or  Injury  to 
any  facility  or  Its  production  and  services, 
when  oomimltted  with  the  Intent  ...  to  ad- 
vantage a  foreign  power  ...  or  to  effect  any 
plan,  policy,  recommendation  of  any  Com- 
munist, etc.  ...  or  other  organization  which 
has  as  a  purpose  the  destruction  of  the  con- 
stitutional form  of  government  by  any  means 
deemed  necessary  to  that  end,  including  the 
unlawful  use  of  force  or  violence."  ( I  402(6) ) 

This  almost  unlimited  definition  could 
even  encompass  any  organization  advocating 
the  peaceful,  nonviolent  change  of  the  United 
States  government  by  means  of  the  ballot. 
It  Is  not  fanciful  to  suggest  that  the  follow- 
ing goals  would  tall  within  the  definition  of 
"acts  of  subversion": 

(1)  To  work  for  a  Super  Court  of  State 
court  Judges  which  could  overrule  Supreme 
Court  decisions, 

(2)  To  call  for  a  constitutional  convention 
to  overturn  Supreme  Court  decisions  in  the 
reapportionment  field  or  to  change  the  orga- 
nization of  the  Congress, 

(3)  To  attempt  "massive  resistance"  to 
court  decisions, 

(4)  To  work  toward  nationalization  of 
railroads  (revolutionary  sodallst),  govern- 
mental ownership  of  municipal  buslines  and 
street  car  llnea,  public  utUtties  (Ccmmtinlst) . 
autobahns  (Nazi),  the  operation  of  tnlns 
which  run  aa.  ttnte  (Faaodsrt) ,  the  elimination 
at  governmental  regulation  of  certain  indus- 
tilea  (anarchist)  etc„  or 

(5)  To  demonrtrate  peacefully  against  the 
war  In  ^Hatnam. 

Other  defects  In  the  blU  are  spelled  out 


persuasively  and  at  length  In  Congressman 
Louis  Stokes  superb  dissenting  views.  TTiey 
Include: 

(1)  denying  a  witness  the  right  to  refuse 
to  incriminate  himself  in  exchange  for  Im- 
munity granted  without  any  judicial  safe- 
guards. (S  413) 

(2)  treating  assertion  of  Fifth  Amendment 
rights  as  an  "obstruction  of  inquiry"  suffi- 
cient to  Justify  denial  or  revocation  of  eligi- 
bility, thus  forcing  an  individual  into  a 
clearly  unconstitutional  choice  between  self- 
incrimination  or  forfeiting  his  job,   (|  406) 

(3)  severely  limiting  the  individual's  right 
to  cross-examine  adverse  witnesses  or  evi- 
dence, (i  407) 

(4)  denying  federal  courts  the  jurisdiction 
to  enjoin  even  blatant  administrative  errors 
or  even  to  hear  complaints  from  aggrieved 
persons  until  the  entire  administrative 
process  has  nm  Its  course,  ( |  416) 

(6)  re- vitalizing  a  maritime  and  water- 
front personnel  screening  program  which  au- 
thorizes Investigations  Into  reading  habits, 
philosophies,  and  beliefs  of  prospective  sea- 
men and  which  totally  lacks  any  procedural 
due  process  or  other  safeguards.  (5  2) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  thu  bill  totally 
disregards  any  meaningful  protection  for 
cherished  Individual  freedoms.  In  the  words 
of  the  Supreme  Court  In  Robel:  "It  would, 
Indeed,  be  Ironic,  if  in  the  name  of  national 
defense,  we  would  sanction  the  subversion 
of  one  of  those  liberties  .  .  .  which  makes  the 
defense  of  the  nation  worthwhile."  (389  UjS. 
at  264.) 

We  urge  you  to  tinequlvocally  reject  HSt. 
14864. 

Sincerely  yotuv, 

Lawsence  Speisxs, 
Director,  Washington  Office. 

Mr.  LOWEN8TEIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  opposed  to  this  proposed  legislation 
and  commend  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  following  editorial  from  to- 
day's Washington  Post : 

SlTBVZSSION    STNCaOMX 

The  first  bill  to  emerge  from  the  House  In- 
ternal Security  Committee  Is  precisely  what 
you  would  exi>ect:  It  Is  grotesque  and  dan- 
gerous. If  any  evidence  were  needed  to  dem- 
onstrate the  folly  of  perpetuating  the  old 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  under 
its  current  alias.  It  is  abundantiy  presented 
In  this  legislative  monstrosity,  the  Defense 
Facilities  and  Industrial  Security  Act  of 
1970. 

The  bill  would  give  unreasonable  power  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  determine  who 
can  hold  a  Job  at — or  who  can  have  access 
to — all  manner  of  defense  projects  and  fa- 
cilities, whether  or  not  classified  information 
is  involved.  It  would  give  the  President  al- 
most unlimited  power  to  order  Investigations 
of  persons  or  organizations  uihether  or  not 
they  are  under  consideration  for  access  to 
classified  matter.  And  under  its  sweeping, 
ambiguous  language,  the  President,  as  Rep. 
Louis  Stokes  has  pointed  out,  "would  be  Jus- 
tified In  barring  a  worker  employed  in  a  de- 
fense Industry  because  he  took  part  in 
peaceful  picketing  of  a  chemical  company 
In  protest  of  Its  man'ufacture  of  napalm." 

The  bin  is  an  undisguised  attempt  to  over- 
turn— or,  to  employ  a  more  apposite  term, 
to  "subvert" — two  Supreme  Court  decisions 
of  recent  years.  Both  decisions  struck  down 
so-called  security  screeiUng  procedtires 
which  flagrantly  Ignored  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals. Lawrence  Spelser  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  was  right  when  he  said 
about  this  in  a  letter  to  congressmen  oppos- 
ing the  bill,  "It  is  time  that  C<xigress  ceased 
to  view  Supreme  Court  decisions  protecting 
constitutional  rights  of  American  citizens  as 
the  actions  of  an  enemy  Institution.  Up- 
holding the  rights  of  American  citizens  Is 
something  to  t>e  applauded,  not  deplored." 
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But  this  IS  a  view  never  comprehended  by 
ihe"  Inlema:  Security  C-JOimitwe  eltber  in  Its 
old  or  I'-s  new  incarnaticn 

Behind  :hU  malevolent  and  maladroit 
piece  of  le^slation  lies  the  misconception 
that  lay  behind  the  McCarthy  hysteria  of  the 
1950>--the  nii-^conceptlon  that  the  way  to 
proi-iote  n.itional  security  is  to  mistrust  all 
Americans  and  to  Jud^e  tnelr  suitability  for 
employnieut  lu  terais  ol  the  convenUonality 
of  their  ideas 

But  security  U  not  fostered  by  hysteria 
In  one  ol  the  decisions  which  the  Internal 
Security  Committee  is  trying  to  overturn 
the  Supreme  Court  said  For  almost  two 
centuries  our  counuy  h.is  -.aken  singular 
pride  in  ito  Conilltutlon.  and  the  m.-st 
cherished  ol  those  ideais  have  found  expres- 
sion in  Che  First  Amendment  It  would  in- 
deed be  ircn.c  if.  in  the  name  of  national 
deiense.  we  »oul.:  .-ancliun  the  subversion 
of  one  of  those  iib*rtiei-tr.e  freedum  nt  ^- 
socaticu -which  maJtCb  the  defense  of  the 
nation  worthwhile  " 

Ml.  OTTINGER  Mr  Chairman.  I  nse 
today  in  opposiUon  to  H.R.  14864.  the 
Ueiense  Facilities  and  Industrial  Secu- 
rity Act. 

The  hearing  record  on  this  leKislation 
clearly  indicates  that  It  Is  not  necessary 
and  neither  the  IDepartments  of  Defense 
nor  Justice  could  find  any  compelling 
need  for  the  indusUiaT  security  program 
esUblished  by  It.  The  current  prograin 
esUbU:ihed  by  ExecuUve  Order  10865  is 
reported  to  be  operating  satisfactorily 
and  HJl  14864  essentially  represents  a 
backward  step. 

Furthermore,  this  measure  constitutes 
an  extremely  serious  threat  to  those  per- 
sonal liberties  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution. Some  of  this  legislation  s  more 
repugnant  provisions  deny  a  witness  the 
right  to  refuse  to  Incriminate  himself 
in  exchange  for  a  meaningful  Immunity, 
severely  limit  the  individual's  right  to 
cross-examine  adverse  witnesses,  and 
deny  Federal  courts  the  jurisdiction  to 
enjoin  even  blatant  administrative  errors 
or  even  to  hear  complaints  from  ag- 
grieved persons  until  the  entire  admin- 
istrative process  has  been  completed. 

This  distasteful  legislation— harking 
back  to  the  witch  hunts  of  the  Joseph 
McCarthy  era — makes  no  attempt  to 
furnish  any  specific  or  detailed  guide- 
lines for  the  President  to  determine  who 
may  work  In  certain  defense  industries 
and  it  could  easily  become  a  vehicle  for 
arbitrary  and  capricious  actions.  It  also 
authorizes  investigations  into  reading 
habits,  and  personal  philosophies  and 
beliefs.  It  lacks  any  procedural  due  proc- 
ess provision  or  other  safeguards. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Ohio  <Mr. 
Stokzsi  for  his  fine  dissenting  views  on 
this  undesirable  legislation  and  I  am 
pleased  to  associate  myself  with  his  re- 

Not  only  has  this  bill  strayed  too  far 
In  the  area  of  vagueness  but.  m  an  at- 
torney, I  believe  it  is  subject  to  Invalida- 
tion on  any  number  of  constitutional 
grounds  In  its  poorly  disguised  attempt 
to  reverse  or  circumscribe  some  eight  ex- 
isting Supreme  Court  decisions  in  the 
field  of  civil  rights  and  liberties. 

Almost  every  provision  of  H.R.  14864  is 
defective.  Particularly  repugnant  is  the 
provision  permitting  investigation  that 
may  probe  into  every  aspect  of  an  in- 
dividuals life,  limited  only  by  some  bu- 
reaucrat's concept  of  relevancy. 
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I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  .should  not 
relax  our  efforts  to  combat  internal  sub- 
version and  effectively  safeguard  our  de- 
fense facilities.  However,  there  seems  to 
be  no  con'.inclng  evidence  that  our  pres- 
ent security  measures  are  Inadequate  to 
fulfill  their  task  This  lepslation  is  cer- 
tainly dustasteful  to  those  pnticiples  and 
ideals  for  which  our  country  stands,  and 
It  clearlv  violates  the  most  fundamental 
of  constitutional  righUs.  I.  therefore,  urge 
its  defeat. 

Mr.  F.\RBSTEIN  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
m  unequivocal  oppoMtion  to  H  R  14864. 
the  Deiense  Facilities  and  Industrial  Se- 
curities Act  of  1970  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security 

Once  again.  Congress  is  being  called 
on  to  sacrifice  individual  freedom  in  the 
never-ending  pursuit  of  that  elusive  goal, 
national  security  The  impetuses  for  the 
latest  orvslaught  on  the  Constitution  are 
two  decisions  by  the  U  S  Supreme  Court 
One  Robel  against  United  States  held  a 
section  of  the  Subversive  .^ciiviUes  Con- 
trol Act  of  1950  unconstitutional  because 
It  barred  all  memt>ers  of  so-called  Com- 
munist-action  groups  from  all  employ- 
ment in  any  lacUity  that  had  a  defense 
contract,  even  if  the  individual  had  no 
access  to  classified  material.  The  other. 
Schneider  against  Smith,  struck  down 
the  personnel  screening  program  of  mer- 
chant marine  personnel,  because  it  was 
not  authonzed  by  law 

H  R  14864  is  designed  to  overturn 
these  two  Court  decisions  It  is  time  that 
Conpress  ceased  to  view  Supreme  Court 
decisions  protecting  constitutional  rights 
of  American  citizens  as  the  actions  of  an 
enemy  in:>titution.  Upholding  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  American  citizens  Ls 
something  to  be  applauded,  i.ot  deplored. 
For  «dl  the  furor,  not  a  single  spy  or 
saboteur  has  ever  been  uncovered  by  any 
of  the  loyalty-security  prot^rams  which 
sprang  up  during  the  McCarthy  period 
We  should  realize  that  the  past  loyalty- 
security  programs  this  legislation  seeks  to 
reuistate  are  not  really  protective  of  na- 
tional security,  but,  instead,  greatly 
undermines  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
ments commitment  to  the  Constitutions 
guarantee  of  rights  to  all  citizens 

A  security  program  which  takes  proper 
account  of  individual  liberties  should 
be  restricted  in  two  ways:  First,  to  ap- 
ply only  to  limited  physical  facilities  or 
materials  actually  needing  protection, 
and  second,  to  cover  the  smallest  num- 
ber of  people  possible. 

These  restrictions  would  insure  that 
no  time,  manpower,  or  money  are  wasted 
on  a  diffuse,  inefficient  program,  as  was 
the  case  m  the  programs  invalidated 
m  Robel  and  Schneider,  that  national 
security  is  not  protected  by  a  .shotguii 
approach,  and  that  the  constitutional 
liberties  of  all  citizens  are  respected. 

Yet,  this  Is  exactly  what  H.R.  14864 
proposes.  In  fact  it  would  go  beyond 
even  the  coverage  that  existed  prior  to 
Robel. 

It  defines  a  defense  facility  to  Include 
anything  the  Secreury  of  Defense  deter- 
mines affects  essential  services  in  times 
of  emergency."  It  would  give  him  the 
power  to  decide  not  Just  who  can  be  em- 
ployed, but  who  can  have  'access"  to  any 
highway,  vehicle,  streetcar,  or  school. 
It  authorizes  the  investigation  of  any- 


one by  the  President,  'any  person  or  or- 
ganization," and  not  Just  those  who  are 
being  considci-ed  for  employment  or  for 
access  to  clas.<;ified  materials.  And  the 
scope  of  tliose  investipations  is  not  lim- 
ited to  Hist  Ccmmuni.-^t  associations,  but 
include.s  •  pre.scnt  or  past  membership 
in  or  affiliation  with  any  organization." 
And  the  definition  of  "act  of  subver- 
sion' is  almost  limitless,  includlnn  "any 
act^to  effect  any  plan,  recommendation 
or  any — o;  t'anization  which  has  as  a  pur- 
po.se  the  de.struction  of  the  constitutional 
form  of  government  by  any  means 
deemed  necessary  '  This  almost  imlimit- 
ed  definition  could  even  encompass  any 
organization  advocating  the  peaceful, 
nonviolent  change  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment by  means  of  the  ballot. 

Other  defects  in  the  bill  include:  First, 
denying  a  witness  the  right  to  refuse  to 
incriminate  himself  In  exchange  for  im- 
munity granted  without  any  judicial 
safesiuards  second,  treating  assertion  of 
fifth  amendment  rights  as  justification 
for  denial  or  levocation  of  employment: 
third,  limiting  the  right  to  cross-examine 
adverse  witnesses  or  evidence:  fourth, 
denying  Federal  courts  tlie  Jurisdiction  to 
enjoin  even  blatant  administrative  er- 
rors until  entire  administrative  process 
has  run  its  course,  and  fifth,  revitalizing 
the  maritime  personnel  screening  pro- 
gram which  authorizes  investigations 
into  reading  habits,  beliefs,  et  cetera,  of 
prospective  seamen,  and  without  any 
procedural  safeguards 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  bill 
totally  disregards  any  meaningful  pro- 
tection for  cherished  individual  free- 
doms. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  rejecting  it 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  vot- 
ing aeainst  H  R  14864  because  It  is  un- 
necessary, because  it  is  unconstitutional, 
and  borause  it  is  a  step  toward  Govern- 
ment control  over  the  associations  and 
behefs  of  Americans.  I  cannot  support 
such  a  bill 

No  one  opposes  a  program  to  provide 
reasonable  security  for  defense  facilities 
or  for  industrial  installations  which 
handle  classified  projects.  But  we  al- 
ready have  such  a  program  and  it  is 
working  well.  It  has  been  established 
pursuant  to  Executive  Order  No.  10865 
and  It  Is  entirely  adequate.  E^ven  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Kleindlenst,  not  noted 
as  a  soft-liner  on  matters  of  internal 
security,  told  the  committee: 

In  view  of  the  satisfacton'  operation  of 
the  present  Industrial  Personnel  Security 
Program  under  Executive  Order  10865.  we 
de  not  suggest  that  there  :s  a  compelling 
need  for  legislation  In  this  area,  i  House  Re- 
port No.  91-757  at  P.  32.) 
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Since  we  already  have  an  adequate 
and  satisfactorj-  industrial  security  pro- 
gram, what  IS  the  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion? It  is  to  extend  the  scope  of  the 
present  program  both  as  to  the  kinds  of 
facilities  and  Jobs  for  which  clearances 
are  required — including  facilities  and 
jobs  where  no  classified  material  Is  ever 
used — and  as  to  the  kinds  of  associations 
and  beliefs  which  may  be  investigated 
and  used  as  a  basis  for  denying  such 
clearances.  Mr.  Kleindlenst  admits: 

The  BUI  would  provide  the  statutory  au- 
thority necessary  for  limited  inquiry  Into 
an    individual's     aflUlatlons,    memberships. 


and  beliefs.  .  .  .  proposed  Section  405(c) 
would  speclficaliy  touch  on  assoclatlonal 
freedoms,  and  First  Amendment  Issues 
would  no  doubt  be  encountered  in  its  ad- 
mlnistratuu.  (Report  at  p.  33.1 

With  such  a  purpose,  this  bill  is  clearly 
unconstitutional. 

In  the  case  ol  United  States  v.  Robel, 
389  U.S.  258  a967i,  the  Supreme  Court 
struck  down  .-ectioiis  of  the  Internal 
Security  Ac*,  ol  1950  which  attempted  to 
dc  alino;  I  precisely  wha:  the  present  bill 
attempts  to  do.  In  Rebel,  the  Court 
pointed  out  the  first  amendment  prob- 
lems •.'  itb.  such  legislation: 

It  is  precisely  because  the  statute  sweeps 
indiscriminately  ucrj^s  all  types  of  assocla- 
iinns  with  Commanlst-actlon  groups,  wlth- 
of.t  regard  to  the  quality  and  degree  of 
nu'Ti.^ershlp.  that  it  runs  afoul  of  the  First 
Amendnidit    .  .  . 

The  operative  fact  upon  which  the  Job 
aisali'.llty  depends  is  the  exercise  of  an  in- 
illMdual's  right  of  association,  which  is 
protected  by  the  provisions  of  the  First 
Amendment. 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  bill  is  un- 
ntcessar>\  several  Members  and  I  have 
honestly  tried  to  take  out  .some  of  the 
more  flagrantlv  unconstitutional  and  un- 
wise piovisicns.  We  tried  to  insure  that  a 
worker  who  wao  reqmred  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  obtain  a  clearance 
would  at  least  have  the  right  to  confront 
person;-  who  gave  derogatory  evidence 
against  him.  We  tried  to  insure  that  the 
right  of  conlrontation  and  cross-exami- 
nation, so  fundamental  to  our  concepts 
of  due  process  of  law,  was  safeguarded. 
But  thi.s  amendment  was  rejected. 

We  tried  to  insure  that  no  activities 
which  are  constitutionally  protected  by 
the  first  amendment  could  be  used  as 
the  basis  for  denying  a  security  clear- 
ance so  that  a  man's  freedom  of  speech 
and  freedom  of  association  could  not  be 
used  as  a  club  against  him.  But  this 
amendment  tvas  rejected. 

Finally,  in  an  amendment  wliich  I  of- 
fered, we  tried  to  limit  the  scope  rf 
orKanizational  affiliations  which  could  be 
con;-.idered  in  denying  a  clearance  to 
active  memberships  in  illegal  organiza- 
tions. The  absence  of  such  a  limitation 
is  precisely  the  ground  on  which  this 
biir.s  predecessor  was  struck  down  by  the 
Suprem.e  Court  as  unconstitutional.  In 
the  Robel  case  the  Court  said : 

That  statute  casts  its  net  across  a  brond 
range  of  assoclatlonal  activities.  Indiscrimi- 
nately trapping  membership  which  can  be 
constitutionally  punished  and  memljershlp 
vs-htch  cannot  be  so  proscribed.  .  .  .  Thus, 
(that  statute]  contains  the  fatal  defect  of 
overbreadth  because  It  seeks  to  bar  employ- 
ment Njth  for  association  which  may  be 
prr.srribed  and  for  association  which  may  not 
be  prescribed  consistently  with  First  Amend- 
ment rights. 

This  same  Indiscriminate  proscription 
of  all  kinds  of  memberships  and  associa- 
tions with  al!  kinds  of  organizations  is 
what  I  attempted  to  limit  in  my  amend- 
ment. But  that  amendment  was  also  re- 
jected. 

The  bill  In  its  present  form  imneces- 
sarily  enlarges  the  kinds  of  facilities  cov- 
ered and  it  unconstitutionally  enlarges 
the  kinds  of  associations  and  beliefs  to  be 
Investigated.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workers  in  defense-related  plants,  labo- 


ratories, educational  institutions,  trans- 
portation services — railroads,  vessels, 
aircraft — and  even  public  places — pier, 
bridge,  highway— will  be  covered.  They 
will  have  Government  investigators  pry- 
ing into  their  private  lives,  checking 
whom  they  talk  to  and  what  they  read, 
and  compiling  dossiers  on  them..  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  more  citizens  will 
have  Government  bmeaucrats  passing 
judgment  on  the  propriety  of  their  asso- 
ciations and  activities.  Himdreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  will  be  brought 
under  the  scrutiny  of  "big  brother." 
Since  the  existing  industrial  security 
program  already  covers  anyone  who  has 
access  to  classified  material,  the  workers 
now  added  by  this  bill  are  workers  who 
will  never  touch  or  see  classified  material. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  said  in  rejecting 
the  earlier  attempts  to  enact  such  un- 
necessarily broad  and  sweeping  security 
legislation: 

It  would,  indeed,  be  ironic,  if  in  the  name 
of  national  defense,  we  would  sanction  the 
subversion  of  one  of  those  Liberties — the 
freedom  of  association — which  makes  the  de- 
fense of  the  nation  worthwhile. 

So  this  bill  is  both  imnecessary  and.  by 
the  standards  the  Court  has  alreadj' 
clearly  enimciated,  unconstitutional.  But 
that  is  not  all  that  is  wrong  with  it.  It 
is  also  diversionary  and  wasteful. 

It  is  diversionary  bscause  it  so  broad- 
ens the  industrial  security  effort  beyond 
the  admittedly  adequate  program  now 
operating  that  it  will  diffuse  the  limited 
resources  which  can  be  devoted  to  the 
program.  It  will  divert  attention  and  ef- 
fort from  those  areas  where  real  dan- 
ger may  exist — the  areas  where  classified 
material  is  dealt  with— to  areas  which 
are  of  no  defense  significance.  My  view 
is  that  this  bill  will  actually  reduce  the 
effectiveness  of  the  present  industrial 
security  program  because  it  will  spread 
the  limited  resources  of  that  program 
over  a  far  broader  group,  making  it  just 
that  much  more  difllcult  to  concentrate 
on  areas  of  real  concern. 

And  the  bill  is  wasteful  because  it 
would  greatly  expand  tiie  scope  of  the 
present  program — at  a  tremendous  cost 
in  dollars  and  man-hours — with  no  in- 
crease in  security  for  really  important 
and  sensitive  activities.  As  an  example, 
the  Chief  of  the  Personnel  Security 
Branch  of  the  Directorate  for  Security 
Policy,  Department  of  Defense,  Mr. 
James  Casey,  told  my  office  yesterday 
that  latest  estimates  of  the  number  of 
additional  workers  who  would  be  covered 
by  this  bill  Is  430,000.  These  430.000 
workers,  who  never  see  classified  mate- 
rial, will  have  to  be  "cleared"  before  they 
can  retain  their  jobs.  And  the  cost  of 
these  clearances?  There  are  no  cost  esti- 
mates in  the  committee's  report,  but 
every  background  investigation  the  Gov- 
ernment makes  costs  the  taxpayers  $280. 
If  every  one  of  these  430.000  workers 
needs  a  background  investigation  at  $280 
a  shot,  you  can  figure  out  for  yourself 
what  tiiat  will  cost.  And  this  is  supposed 
to  be  a  time  to  worry  about  inflation- 
ary Government  spending.  At  least  so 
we  were  told  yesterday  when  we  voted 
on  the  President's  veto  of  money  for 
education. 


We  are  asked  to  vote  today  for  a 
bill  which  the  administration  admits  is 
not  necessary,  which  it  did  not  ask  for, 
which  is  unconstitutional  under  stand- 
ards clearly  announced  by  the  Court, 
which  is  diversionary  and  wasteful,  and 
which  is  another  erosion  of  those  lib- 
erties— privacy  and  freedom  of  associ- 
ation— which  make  our  country  worth 
living  in. 

The  bill  is  not  worthy  of  this  Congress 
and  I  will  not  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  14864. 

First,  I  want  to  commend  the  distin- 
guisiied  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Ichord),  and  his  commit- 
tee on  the  work  that  they  have  done  in 
preparing  this  legislation.  They  have  put 
a  great  deal  of  effort  into  its  preparation 
and  the  result  is  a  fine  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  protection  of  our 
defense  facilities  is  essential  to  our  na- 
tional security.  However,  since  1967  that 
protection  has  been  jeopardized  and 
legislation  such  as  H.R.  14864  has  been 
vitally  needed.  In  1967  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  the  case  in  United  States 
against  Robel  which  held  that  section  5, 
title  I,  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950  was  tmconstitutional.  This  section 
denied  employment  in  a  defense  facility 
to  a  member  of  the  Commimist  Party. 
■Willie  voiding  section  5.  the  Court  was 
careful  to  point  out  that  they  were  not 
striking  the  concept  but  rather  found 
that  section  5  was  too  broad  £ind  vague 
in  its  denial.  The  Court  indicated  that 
the  section  did  not  distinguish  between 
sensitive  positions  and  insensitive  posi- 
tions at  defense  facilities  nor  did  it  dis- 
tinguish between  passive  and  active, 
knowing  and  nonknowing  members  of 
the  Communist  Party. 

Mindful  of  this  distinction  in  the  Robel 
case  and  mindful  of  all  other  recent  Su- 
preme Court  cases  of  a  similar  nature, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Ichord)  has  prepared  a  bill 
which  meets  the  constitutional  tests  es- 
tablished by  the  Court.  H.R.  14864  is  a 
narrowly  drawn  piece  of  legislation.  It 
clearly  protects  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual while  successfully  protecting 
the  security  of  our  defense  facihties  by 
barring  subversives  from  employment  in 
sensitive  defense  positions.  The  bill  estab- 
lishes sufficient  standards  to  guide  the 
executive  branch  in  defining  sensitive 
positions  in  defense  facilities  and  in  car- 
rying out  the  screening  of  individuals 
who  seek  employment  in  such  positions. 

In  addition.  H.R.  14864  improves  upon 
the  industrial  security  program  now  be- 
ing operated  by  the  executive  branch 
under  Executive  Order  10865.  We  are 
well  aware  of  the  deficiencies  that  exist 
in  this  program  as  operated  under  the 
Executive  order  and  as  the  chairman  so 
accurately  points  out.  Congress  has  been 
remiss  in  not  legislating  to  remove  these 
deficiencies  and  thus  protect  the  rights 
of  the  individual. 

In  all  respects,  I  find  this  bill  to  be 
true  to  its  aim  of  protecting  our  defense 
facilities,  while  guaranteeing  fair  treat- 
ment of  individuals  connected  with,  or 
seeking  employment  with,  such  defense 
facilities. 
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It  IS  with  pleasure  that  I  give  to  this 
bill  my  wholehearted  support 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows; 

Be  It  tnac.'cd  by  tn^  Senate  and  House 
of  Reprfientatvci  c  the  Vn.tcd  States  of 
Ame-ica  in  Congress  aae'nbled.  That  a  the 
Internal  Security  Act  o.'  1950  U  a.Tiended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
title- 

TITI£  r.-— DEFENSE  FACILITIES;  AND 
INDC3TRIAL  SECURITY 

"Sec  401  This  title  miy  be  cited  .%s  the 
■Defense  FanUtles  and  Industrial  Security 
Act  o!  1970'. 

••DEnN-rrioNs 

•Src  402  Fcr  the  pvirposee  cf  this  title — 
■•'  1 1  T.-.e  term  fv-nlity  means  .\nv  manu- 
facturiua:.  produc.ng  or  service  establishment, 
enterprl  ..?  or  leg.il  entry  anv  pUat.  Uctury 
mdui-r;, ,  p.itjlic  utility,  mine,  laboratory. 
educaiion.\l  institution,  research  organiza- 
trni  rar.roe.i  airport,  pier,  waterfront  in- 
stallation canal,  dam.  brlcl?e.  highway,  vessel, 
aircraft  ve.-.lcle  pipeline,  or  any  part,  divl- 
s.on  depart.nnen:,  or  activity  of  any  of  the 
foregoing 

,2  I  The  term  defense  facility'  means  any 
facllif,-  designa-.ed  a^  such  under  section  404 
"(3 1  The  t*rm  d.^ssifled',  as  applied  to 
Inform -it  Ion,  :>r  tci  ny  proje^rt.  prodr.ctlon,  or 
service,  includes  eir.y  information  regardless 
of  coun'rv  of  origin  which  In  the  interest  of 
the  defease  of  the  L'ni-.ed  States  is  speciacally 
designated  pursuant  ro  law  or  Executive  or- 
der by  an  agencv  of  the  United  StA'es  Gov- 
ernment far  limited  or  restrictej  dissomina- 
ilon.  distrtbu'.on,  or  access 

••i4)  The  term  "sensitive'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  !i  position,  place,  or  area  of  employ- 
ment, a  persons  special  and  enlarged  oppor- 
tunity or  capacltv.  by  reason  of  his  position, 
place  or  area  of  employment,  to  commit,  or 
to  aid  or  abet  another  to  commit,  an  act  of 
sabotage  espionage,  or  anv  act  of  subversion 
wh  ch  would  impair  the  military  effectiveness 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  prr c*'ictlon  and 
development  of  essential  materials  and  serv- 
ices of  Importance  to  the  national  defense 
or  wruld  endanger  the  'afeiv  of  military  per- 
sonnel or  the  security  of  classified  Infor- 
mation 

"i5»  The  term  act  of  subversion'  means 
any  unauthorized  disclosure  of  classified  in- 
formation, or  any  act,  omiasi :)n  to  act.  con- 
spiracy, or  solicitation  to  commit  any  act 
or  omission  whlc'r.  caii?es  or  would  tend  :o 
ca'ise  damage  or  injury  to  any  facility  or  It- 
production  and  services,  when  committed 
with  the  Intent  to  impair  the  national  de- 
fense, or  to  advantage  a  foreign  power,  or  tc^ 
prejudice  the  security  of  the  United  State.s 
against  its  enemies,  foreign  or  domestic,  or 
to  effect  any  plan  policy,  recommendr-ti on 
directive,  tactic,  cr  strategr  or  any  Commu- 
nist. Marxist -Leninist,  revolutionary  socialist, 
anarchist.  nlhtlUt.  Narl,  Fascist,  or  other 
organization  which  has  as  a  purpose  the  de- 
struction of  the  constitutional  form  cf  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  bv  any  tr.eans 
deemed  necessary  to  that  end.  ir.cladlng  the 
unlawful  use  tf  force  or  vlolenc- 

"i6i  The  terms  sabotage'  and  espionage' 
mean  those  ofTenses  punishable  as  such  und':r 
Federal  law 

"(71  The  term  'contractor'  means  any  in- 
dividual cr  any  Industrial,  commercial,  edu- 
cational, or  other  entity  which  has  executed 
a  contract  or  agreement  with  the  Depirtment 
of  Defense  or  with  anv  agency  of  the  Ocvern- 
ment  of  'he  United  States 

"(8i  The  term  'association',  as  applied  to 
a  person's  conduct,  means  a  person  s  activi- 
ties, or  other  objective  manifestation  of  con- 
duct, in  relation  to  another  person  or  organi- 
zation. 


"i9i  The  term  •afflllatlon',  when  applied  to 
a  person  s  relation  to  au  organization,  means 
the  existence  between  such  person  and  the 
organisation  of  such  a  close  working  alliance 
or  as.soclation  that  the  conclusion  may  rea- 
sonably be  drawn  that  there  Is  a  mutual 
understanding  or  recognlt.on  between  .such 
person  and  organizaucn  that  the  organiza- 
tion cm  rely  and  depend  upon  such  person 
to  cjc.perate  with  it  .»nd  to  work  for  Its 
benefit  for  an  indetinlif  future  time  A  prac- 
tice cf  giving  or  loHiiiuii  money  or  any  other 
thing  of  value,  or  of  pro\ldlng  security  for 
the  repayment  of  any  such  loan,  to  any 
organization,  other  than  by  a  commercial 
bank  or  lending  institution  in  the  visual 
course  of  business,  shall  create  a  reb  ittable 
prefiumptlcn  of  affiliation  with  such  organi- 
zation Nothing  in  this  paragraph  bhall  be 
construed  ns  an  exclusive  definition  of 
amuatlon 

'  SEP.^RAB^.rrY  or  provisions 
"Sec.  403  If  any  provision  of  this  Utle,  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  clr- 
cu.T.  stance  Is  held  lnv.i:id  the  re.oialnlng 
provisloiLs  of  this  title,  or  the  appllculon  of 
such  provision  to  other  persons  or  circtun- 
stances,  snaM  not   be  affected  thereby 

'DESIGNATION    OF    DEFENSE    FACH.tTI«S 

'Sec  404  la)  In  the  Interest  of  providing 
for  t\e  common  defense  of  the  United  -States 
and  to  tnal  end  to  provide  adequate  protec- 
tion fjr  ficU.t.es  highly  eseential  to  this 
Nations  defer,ie  production,  whose  loss  or 
injury  would  impair  this  Nation's  defer.se 
and  mobilization  capibllltles  it  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section  to  secure  su;-h  facilities 
agiinst  the  dangers  of  sa.)ot.i?e,  esplcnapc. 
and   other  acts  of  subversion 

ibi  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Presi- 
dent aia}  prescribe,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  designate  as  defense  facilities  such  fa- 
cilities of  the  kind  specified  in  subsection 
ici  as  are  engaged  in  whole  cr  In  part  In 
furnishing  defense  materials  or  service.^  for 
the  use  of  the  Government  of  'he  United 
States  whoce  design ttion  the  Secretary  de- 
termines Is  neces&.»ry  to  eiTectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  '.hi:)  sccilcn 

Id  Facllitie.s  authorlzeJ  to  be  designated 
as  def'nst  f.iclUtles  u.ider  subsection  (b) 
sha.ll  be  limited  to — 

"ill    facilities  engaged   in  important  clas- 
sified military  projects. 

■i2i  facilities  producing  Important  weap- 
.■r.s.  wovap^rva  or  defense  systems,  their  sub- 
aisembilcs  and  co.^lpcnen*s 

,3i  licUltles  producing  basic  material 
and  ra*'  miterlal  which  are  essential  to  the 
support  of  mlliury  production  or  mobiliza- 
tion pr   -ran.3  and  In  limirod  supply,  or 

"41  Important  utility  and  service  fa- 
cilities 

Proiiiied  hcneier.  Th  it  no  facility  described 
in  panjrraph  (3(  shall  be  designated  unless 
Iti  productive  capacltv  accounts  for  a  sub- 
stantial p3r:ljn  of  W-aJ  national  capacity  or 
unless  iti  production  would  be  In  critical 
deiHdnd  in  times  of  emergency,  and  no  fa- 
cility cieiCribeJ  In  paragraph  i4)  shall  be 
desigr.a-.ed  unless  l"-?  disruption  or  damage 
would  ca'i.se  a  serious  delay  In  essential  serv- 
ices in  time-  of  emergency  or  would  sub- 
stantially affect  the  national  defense  capa- 
bility 

"id>  The  Secretary  shall  promptly  noUfy 
the  management,  and  any  lab.-r  organization 
BLS  the  term  Is  defined  In  section  2|5)  of 
;he  National  Labor  Managemen?  Relations 
Act,  1947  a5  amended*,  cf  any  facility  which 
he  propf^es  to  designate  as  a  defense  facility. 
of  the  opportunity  of  the  management  and 
such  labor  oreanlzatlon  to  oppose  such 
designation  by  vrrltten  objection  and  oral 
argument  In  the  absence  of  objection  to  the 
proposed  designation  or  upon  final  deter- 
mination In  favor  of  such  designation,  the 
Secretary    of    Defense   shall   give    noUce   of 


such  designation  to  such  management  and 
labor  organization  and  may  cause  the  man- 
agement to  post  I  in  such  place  or  places 
within  or  upon  the  premises  of  such  fa- 
cility as  shall  be  likely  to  give  Knowledge 
or  notice  of  such  desl^natli  n  tc  aflected  em- 
ployees of.  and  applicants  for  employment 
.n.  such  laclllty)  a  conspicuous  notice  of 
such  designation  of  such  facility.  Nothing 
:n  this  aection  shall  De  construed  to  require 
tlie  Secretary  to  disclose  Information  which 
he  determines  will  Impair  the  national  in- 
terest or  security. 

' oe)  The  Secretary  of  Defen.se  shall  desig- 
nate the  positions,  places,  and  areas  of  em- 
ployment in  any  defense  facility  which  he 
determines  to  be  sensitive. 

"PROTECTION    or    DEFENSE    rACILmES    AND 
CLASSIFIED    INFCRMATION 

"Sec.  405  (a)  To  effectuate  the  purpose  of 
eection  404(a),  the  President  is  authorized 
to  issue  such  re^ulailons  and  to  prescribe 
such  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  for  de- 
termining eligibility  and  authorization  for 
access  of  individuals  end  for  controlling  such 
access  to  positions,  places,  or  areas  of  em- 
ployment In  defense  facilities  which  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines  to  be  sensi- 
tive under  section  4C4.  Authorization  for  ac- 
cess to.  or  control  of.  such  positlcns,  places. 
or  areas  may  be  granted  only  upon  a  finding 
thr.t  such  authorization  Is  clearly  consistent 
wnth  the  national  defense  Interes; 

"(b)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  insti- 
tute such  measures  and  Issue  such  regula- 
tions, standards,  restrictions  and  safeguards 
as  mav  be  necessary  to  protect  against  un- 
authorized disclosure  classified  Information 
released  to  any  contractor,  or  subcontractor, 
Including  procedures  for  determining  eligi- 
bility and  authorization  for  access  to  cleissl- 
fled  information  so  released  .Authorization 
for  access  to  classified  information  may  be 
granted  only  upon  a  finding  that  such  au- 
thorization is  clearly  consistent  with  the 
national  defense  Interest 

"(c)  The  President  may  establish  criteria 
and  authorize  inquiries  and  Investigations 
concermng  any  p>erson  or  t  rganlzatlon,  as 
well  as  Inquiries  directed  to  any  person 
whose  eligibility  ard  authorization  for  ac- 
cess to.  or  control  of,  any  such  sensitive  po- 
sition place,  or  area  of  employment  or  ac- 
cess to  classified  Information  Is  to  be  deter- 
mined, regarding  any  such  person's  present 
or  past  membership  In.  or  affiliation  or  as- 
sociation with,  any  organization,  and  such 
other  activities,  behavior,  associations,  facts, 
and  conditions,  past  or  present,  whicli  are 
relevent  to  any  determination  to  be  made 
under  the  previsions  of  this  section. 

■■(d^  The  security  pronrams  established 
In  subsections  (a)  and  ibi  of  this  section 
shall  be  implemented  at  the  fBtclllty  level 
af'er  consultation  with  facility  management 
and,  so  ffer  as  practicable,  shall  accommo- 
date differences  in  degrees  and  types  of  se- 
curity required,  different  types  of  facility 
organization  and  operation,  and  such  other 
considerations  as  may  be  pertinent  to  the 
effective,  economical  and  well-balanced  ad- 
ministration thereof 

"OBSTROCTiriN    OF    INgUIRY 

'Se'-  406  In  the  course  r-t  anv  inquiry.  In- 
vestigation, proceeding,  or  hearing  to  deter- 
mine the  ellglbllliy  or  authorization  of  any 
pers;^n  for  access  to.  or  control  of,  a  sensitive 
position,  place,  or  area  (f  employment  in  any 
defense  facility  or  for  access  'o  classified  in- 
formation, whether  cr  no«  on  review  of  any 
such  eligibility  or  authorlz^-ion  previously 
granted,  the  willful  refusal  of  «urh  person  to 
answer  any  relevant  Inqulrv  directed  to  him, 
or  to  authorize  others  to  release  relevant  in- 
formatlcn  about  lilm.  or  to  take  a  psychi- 
atric examination  when  a  quesMvi  .>f  men- 
tal lllnev  has  been  raised,  may.  unless  com- 
pliance Is  made,  be  considered  sufficient  to 
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Justify  a  refusal  further  to  process  his  case, 
or  to  Justify  denying,  suspending,  or  re- 
voking any  such  eligibility  or  authorization. 
Should  a  refusal  further  to  process  any  such 
case  lie  made  or  should  any  eUglbillty  or  au- 
thorization be  denied,  stispended,  or  revoked 
for  such  reason,  the  person  adversely  af- 
fected shall  be  entitled  on  request  to  a  re- 
view of  such  action  as  the  President  by  regu- 
lation shall  provide. 

"HEARING     PROCEDOES 

"Sec.  407.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  suljsec- 
tlon  (f )  of  this  section,  a  person's  eligibility 
for  access  to,  or  control  of,  a  sensitive  posi- 
tion, place,  or  area  of  employment  In  a  de- 
fense facility  or  access  to  classified  informa- 
tion may  not  be  finally  denied,  suspended, 
or  revoked  under  this  title  unless  such  per- 
son (hereafter  also  referred  to  as  'I4)pllcant') 
has  been  given — 

"  ( 1 )  a  written  statement  of  reasons  for  the 
denial,  suspension,  or  revocation  stated  as 
comprehensively  and  detailed  as  the  na- 
tional security  permits; 

"  (2)  an  opportunity,  after  he  has  replied  In 
writing  within  a  reasonable  time  under  o«,th 
or  affirmation  in  specific  detail  to  the  state- 
ment of  reasons,  for  a  personal  appearance 
at  which  time  he  may  present  evidence  In 
his  own  behalf: 

"(3)  a  reasonable  time  to  prepare  for  the 
proceeding; 

"(4)  the  opportunity  to  be  represented  by 
counsel;  and 

"(6)  a  written  notice  advising  him  of  final 
action,  which  notice,  if  final  action  Is  adverse, 
shall  specify  either  the  finding  has  been  for 
or  against  him  with  respect  to  each  allega- 
tion In  the  statement  of  reasons. 

"(b)  The  applicant  shall  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  cross-examine,  either  orally 
or  through  written  Interrogatories,  persons 
who  have  made  oral  or  written  statements 
adverse  to  the  applicant  relating  to  a  con- 
troverted Issue  except  that  any  such  state- 
ment may  be  received  and  considered  with- 
out  affording  such  opportunity  if — 

"(1)  the  head  of  the  department  of  the 
United  States  supplying  the  statement  certi- 
fies that  the  person  who  furnished  the  in- 
formation is  a  confidential  Informant  who 
has  been  engaged  In  obtaining  intelligence 
Information  for  the  Government  and  that 
disclosure  of  his  identity  would  be  sub- 
stantially harmful  to  the  national  security 
interests:  or 

"(3)  the  head  of  the  department  conduct- 
ing the  hearing,  or  his  principal  deputy,  has 
preliminarily  determined,  after  considering 
Information  furnished  by  the  Investigative 
agency  Involved  as  to  the  reliability  of  the 
person  and  the  accuracy  of  the  statement 
concerned,  that  the  statement  concerned  ap- 
pears to  be  reliable  and  material,  and  such 
head  of  the  department,  or  such  principal 
deputy,  has  determined  that  failure  to  re- 
ceive and  consider  such  statement  would,  in 
view  of  the  level  of  clearance  sought,  be  sub- 
stantially harmful  to  the  national  security 
and  that  the  person  who  furnished  the  In- 
formation caimot  appear  to  testify  (A)  due 
to  death  or  severe  Illness,  or  because  such 
person  Is  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  and  his  appearance  cannot  be 
compelled,  or  such  person  Is  by  law  exempt 
from  the  command  of  process  and  refuses  to 
appear  on  request,  or  after  due  and  diligent 
search  such  person  cannot  be  found,  In 
which  case  the  Identity  of  the  person  and 
the  information  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  applicant,  or  (B)  because  such  person's 
appearance  and  identification  may  result  In 
grievous  bodily  harm  to  him,  or  members  of 
bis  family.  In  which  case  the  information  to 
be  considered  shall  Ise  made  avaUable  to  the 
applicant. 

Nothing  conUlned  In  this  title  shall  be 
deemed  to  support  a  claim  by  an  applicant 
to  Inspect  or  have  access  to  the  InvestlgattTe 
reports  of  any  agency  of  the  Ooremment. 


"(c)  Wherever  procedures  tmder  para- 
graph (1)  or  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  are  vised,  the  applicant  shall  be  given 
a  summary  of  the  Information  which  shall 
be  as  comprehensive  and  detailed  as  national 
security  permits,  apprc^riate  consideration 
shall  be  accorded  to  the  fact  that  the  appli- 
cant did  not  have  an  opportimlty  to  cross- 
examine  such  person  or  persons,  and  a  final 
determination  adverse  to  the  applicant  shall 
be  made  only  by  the  head  of  the  department 
based  upon  his  personal  review  of  the  case. 

"(d)  Reproduced  copies,  or  summaries  of 
relevant  entries,  of  records,  compiled  In  the 
regular  course  of  business.  Including  but  not 
llnUted  to  records  of  hospitals,  practicing 
physicians,  courts,  police  arrests,  debts,  and 
credit,  may  be  received  and  considered  with- 
out authenticating  witnesses  but  subject  to 
rebuttal,  provided  that  such  inf  ormaUon  has 
been  furnished  to  the  department  concerned 
by  the  organization  or  Individual  maintain- 
ing the  record  or  by  an  investigative  agency 
pursuant  to  its  responsibilities  In  cormection 
with  assisting  the  head  of  the  department 
concerned  with  carrying  out  his  security 
responsibilities. 

"(e)  Documentary,  physical,  or  other  real 
evidence  relating  to  controverted  issues, 
which  because  It  is  classified  may  not  be  In- 
spected by  the  applicant,  may  \x  received 
provided  that  (A)  the  head  of  an  executive 
department,  or  his  special  designee  for  that 
purpose,  has  made  a  preliminary  determina- 
tion that  the  evidence  appears  to  be  mate- 
rial, (B)  the  head  of  such  department,  or 
his  designee,  has  made  a  determination  that 
failure  to  receive  and  consider  the  evidence 
would,  m  view  of  the  level  of  clearance 
sought,  be  substantially  harmful  to  the  na- 
tional security,  and  (C)  to  the  extent  that 
the  national  security  permits,  a  summary  or 
description  of  the  evidence  U  made  avail- 
able to  the  applicant.  In  every  such  case. 
Information  as  to  the  authenticity  and  ac- 
curacy of  the  evidence  shall  be  considered. 
In  such  cases,  a  final  determination  adverse 
to  the  applicant  shall  be  made  only  by  the 
head  of  the  department  based  upon  his  per- 
sonal review  of  the  case. 

"(f)  Nothing  contained  in  this  title  shall 
be  deemed  to  limit  or  affect  the  responsibil- 
ity and  powers  of  the  bead  of  a  depeurtment 
of  Cabinet  rank  to  deny,  suspend,  or  revoke 
access  to  classified  Information  If  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Nation  so  requires  when  such  head 
of  the  department  personally  determines  that 
the  procedures  prescribed  in  this  section  or 
section  408  of  this  title  cannot  be  invoked 
consistently  with  the  national  security,  and 
such  determination  shall  be  conclusive.  Such 
authority  may  not  be  delegated. 

"SOMICART       SOSPXNSION      OF       CLKARANCS       OH 
ACCESS 

"Sec.  408.  The  measures  instituted  or  reg- 
ulations Issued  by  the  President  pursuant  to 
section  406  of  this  title  may  operate  sum- 
marily to  suspend  or  revoke  any  person's  ac- 
cess to,  or  control  of,  a  sensitive  position, 
place,  or  area  of  employment  in  a  defense 
facility  or  access  to  classified  Information: 
ProvideA,  That  (1)  he  shall  be  notified  in 
writing  of  the  reasons  for  the  action  taken 
against  him  within  thirty  days  from  the 
time  such  action  Is  taken,  exc^t  that  the 
f  umiahlng  of  such  statement  of  reasons  may 
be  postponed,  from  time  to  time,  for  good 
cause,  but  shall  not  be  postponed  for  a  period 
in  excess  of  ninety  days  from  the  time  rnvSi 
action  is  taken,  and  (3)  such  person,  if  he 
BO  requesta,  shaU  be  glTsn  a  heaUng  thereon 
in  accordance  with  applicable  prooeduree  set 
forth  in  section  407  of  this  title. 

"■iraBATXOX  OF  PKCIBTOW  FUMCTIUK 

"Sac.  409.  In  any  hearing,  requested  by  ttie 
appllcaat  on  nriew  of  agoacy  action  taken 
•gainst  him  under  aaetlon  400,  or  granted 
puziuaat  to  MOtloos  407  and  406.  no  em- 
ployee or  acMxt  of  the  Ooremmant  who  has 
perfonnad  an  InTeaUeatlTe  or  pioaaentlng 


function  for  the  agency  in  that  case  shall 
p€U-t!clpate  in  the  agency  decision,  recom- 
mended decision,  or  review  of  that  case,  ex- 
cept as  witness  or  coiuisel. 

"PRTVACT    OF    PROCEEDINGS 

"Sec  410.  Under  such  regulations  as  the 
President  may  prescribe,  members  of  the 
general  public  may  be  denied  access  to  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  proceedings  and 
hearings  conducted  under  sections  406,  407, 
and  408:  Provided,  however.  That  hearings 
conducted  under  such  sections  shall  be  pub- 
lic if  the  person  requesting  a  hearing  so 
demands. 

"TRAINING    OF   ADMINISTRATIVE    PERSONNXL 

"Sec.  411,  The  President  shall  cause  to  be 
established  or  maintained  within  the  appro- 
priate agency  or  agencies  charged  with  the 
administration  of  this  title,  a  program  for 
the  special  training  of  Investigative  per- 
sonnel, screening  or  hearing  officers,  counsels, 
examiners,  and  members  of  boards  assigned 
or  authorized  for  the  execution  of  their 
duties  under  this  title,  tocludlng  but  not 
limited  to  training  on  the  subject  of  the 
origin  and  history  of  Communist  and  other 
subversive  organizations,  domestic  and  for- 
eign, their  diversity  and  identification,  lead- 
ership, their  organizational  recruitment,  and 
indoctrination  techniques,  conflict  doctrines, 
tactics  and  strategy. 

"HEIMBTTKSEMENT    FOR    I,OSS   OF   EARNINGS 

"Sec.  412.  The  President  shall.  In  accord- 
ance with  such  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, provide  for  the  reimbursement  of  all 
or  any  part  of  an  applicant's  net  loss  of  earn- 
ings resulting  directly  from  the  suspension, 
denial,  or  revocation  of  clearance  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  title  if  thereafter  a  final 
determination  Is  made  that  ( 1 )  the  applicant 
has  Ijeen  determined  to  be  eligible  for  such 
clearance,  and  (2)  after  considering  all  of  the 
facts  and  circumstances  under  which  the 
suspension,  denial,  or  revocation  occurred, 
it  is  fair  and  equitable  that  the  United 
States,  rather  than  the  applicant,  isear  the 
loss  for  which  reimbursement  Is  to  be  made. 
Reimbursement  may  not  exceed  the  differ- 
ence Isetween  the  amount  the  applicant 
would  have  earned  as  an  employee  of  the 
same  employer  had  he  continued  in  the  same 
position  as  that  held  at  the  time  of  suspen- 
sion, denial,  or  revocation  and  his  interim 
earnings,  if  any,  during  the  period  commenc- 
ing on  the  date  of  suspension,  deiUal,  or 
revocation  and  ending  with  date  of  giving 
notice  to  the  appUcant  by  regular  first-class 
mail  addressed  to  his  last  known  address  of 
his  eligibility  for  clearance  Due  regard  shall 
be  given  to  the  duty  of  the  applicant  to  mini- 
mize damages  during  the  period  of  smy  such 
suspension,  denial,  or  revocation,  by  reason- 
ably seeking  and  accepting  other  employment 
for  which  he  may  be  qualified. 

"OOBIPTTtSORT  PROCXSS  AND  ntlTDKITT 

"Sec.  413,  (a)  Under  such  regtilatlons  and 
llmitatlona  as  the  President  may  prescribe, 
the  President  (or  his  designee  for  such  pur- 
pose) shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths 
or  affirmations  and,  for  good  cause  shown, 
shaU  issue  process  to  compel  witnesses  to 
appear  and  testify  or  produce  papers  or  ma- 
terial at  any  designated  place  and  at  any 
stage  of  any  inqtUry.  Investigation,  hearing, 
or  proceeding  entered  upon  ptirsuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  title.  Any  process  ao  Is- 
sued may  nm  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions,  including  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  No  person. 
on  the  ground  or  for  the  reasons  that  teati- 
mony  or  evidence,  documentary  or  otherwlaa. 
required  of  >'»"'  may  tend  to  mczlmlnate 
Mm  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture. 
t»i«3i  be  excused  from  testifying  or  produolng 
papera  or  material,  but  no  natural  petaon 
shall  he  proaeoutad  or  subjected  to  any  pen- 
alty or  forfeiture  f «  or  on  account  o*  any 
transaotlon.  matter,  or  t2ilng  oonoemlnc 
ivhlch   he.   after    olalmlng   auch   privlleffa 
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against  seU-lncrimlnaUon,  shall  be  compeUfrd 
to  testUv  or  produce  papers  or  material,  nor 
shall  testimony  or  evldenc-p  so  compelled, 
nor  any  Tact  or  Information  which  may  be 
d'scovered  as  a  result  of  such  testlxnony  or 
evidence,  be  used  is  evidence  in  ;my  criminal 
proceeding  against  hira  in  any  court;  but 
no  natural  person  so  testifying  shall  be 
exempt  from  p.-osecutton  or  putushn.ent  for 
per' arv  committed  In  so  lestllymg  Any  of 
tne  district  courts  of  the  United  Stjites  witii- 
in  the  Jurisdiction  of  wiilch  such  inquiry, 
investigation  hearing,  or  proceeding  is  ear- 
ned on  mav.  m  ciise  of  cwut'imacy  or  refusal 
'»'  ,ibey  J  subuena  losued  to  any  person,  issue 
ai.  urd»r  rec.u;r:ng  such  per<:^n  'o  appear 
•  and  pr:xliic-e  bx>ks  and  marerial  If  so  or- 
dered I  and  give  e-.  idence  'ouchmg  the  matter 
m  question:  and  anv  falltire  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  co'ort  may  be  punished  by  such 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof 

■•(bi  'Aitnesses  subpenaed  ^r  called  to 
testify  cr  pr  duce  evidence  at  any  inquiry. 
ia\estigaticn.  hearing  or  proceeding  are  au- 
'h>.rlzed  travel  e-;p.-nses  and  per  diem  as 
provided  by  law  for  w.tnesses  In  courts  cf 
the  Cm'ed'  Sta.es  The  President  may.  In 
accordance  -Jith  such  regulations  as  he  shall 
prescribe,  provide  that  such  fees  and  ex- 
penses of  witnesses  subpenaed  or  called  by 
■.r  on  behalf  of  th?  applicant  shall,  under 
certain  equitable  cL'-cum-'ances  and  In  the 
in-ere";'  of  lustlce.  b»  borne  in  whole  or  in 
pa-  bv  the  United  States  Proitdcd.  how- 
e'  er  fha-  if  the  applicant  be  the  prevailing 
pa.-:--,  such  fees  a.id  expenses  shall  be  borne 
m  whole  by  the  United  States 

'KXSrR'.CTED    *MAS 

■Sic  414.  For  the  further  safeguarding  of 
defense  facilities,  and  of  classified  Informa- 
tion released  to  any  facility  the  President 
mav  under  such  regulations  as  he  shall  pre- 
scribe, authorize  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or 
his  designee  for  such  purpose  to  establish 
area  restrictions  and  problbiMons  limiting 
access  to  anr  such  facilities  and  areas  ad- 
jacent thereto  again«;r  in'ruiion  by  unau- 
thorized persons  Notice  of  such  restrictions 
or  prohibitions  shall  be  posted  within  or 
up^n  the  premises  of  such  facility  at  such 
places  a--  shsll  be  likely  to  give  notice  of  such 
restrictions  or  prohibitions,  anci  shall  include 
a  notice  of  the  penalty  prov.ded  by  this  sec- 
tion for  vlolauon  thereof  V.Tiorver.  contrary 
to  the  restrictions  or  prohibitions  applicable 
to  anv  such  area,  willfully  enters  or  remains 
In  any  such  restricted  or  prohibited  area 
shall  be  lined  not  more  than  »600  or  Im- 
pnsnned  not  more  than  six  months,  or  both. 

•PKOTECTION    or    rACILrTIES    IMPORTANT    TO    THE 
NATION  At.    DCrlNSE 

Sec,  415  To  protect  facillUes  essential  to 
defense  mobilization  against  sabotage  es- 
pionage, acts  of  subversion  and  other  de- 
structive acts  and  omissions,  the  President 
Is  authorized  to  develop  and  execute,  under 
such  regi.ilatlons  as  he  may  prescribe  pro- 
grains  and  measures  for  such  purpose,  in- 
cluding— 

•  1 1  the  development  and  promulgation  of 
standards  of  security  to  be  applicable  to  the 
forego.ng  facilities  which  shall  as  far  a« 
practicable  accommodate  differences  In  de- 
grees and  types  of  security  required,  different 
categories  of  faculties,  dlflerent  security  rat- 
ings, and  such  other  considerations  as  may  be 
pertinent; 

2)  the  development  of  security  measures 
and  cooperative  action  with  respect  thereto  In 
consultation  with  the  representatlTe*  of  In- 
dustry. lalKir  organizations,  agencies  of  State 
governments,  trade  aowiclatlons.  profeaalonal 
security  associations,  and  other  technically 
qualified  peraona: 

"(31  the  InstltuUon  of  training  and  educa- 
tional programs  In  cooperation  with  Industry 
and  labor: 

"(4)  the  furnishing  of  advice  and  MaUt- 
ance  to   the  management  or   the  owner  of 
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such   lacUity  with   respect   to  admlnl-sterlng 
and  executing  a  security  program  therefor; 

tiiid 

(51  the  dissemination  of  appropriate  In- 
telligence information  to  representatives  of 
management  or  labor, 

"JtTBISDICTION    or   CCl'KTS 

■Sec    416     lai    In  any   cafec  where  a  per- 
sons   access    to.    or    control    of,    a    senoltlve 
posiUon.  place,  or  area  of  employment  In  any 
defense    faclUlv    or    access    to    cl^-^iUed    In- 
formation has  Lo..u  denied,  su.-^pendtd,  or  re- 
voked pursu.int  to  this  title,  no  court  cf  the 
United  States  sh.iU  have  Jurisdiction  at  any 
time  to  Issue  any  restraining  order  or  tem- 
porary or  pern.anent  injunction  having  the 
effect  of  granting  or  continuing  such  access 
or  control    Nor  shall  any  court  of  tne  United 
States    have    jurUdlcUon    of    any    action    or 
proceeding  on  the  complaint  of  any  person 
luiversely   affected   by    the  enforcement,   ex- 
ecution, or  appllcaUon  of  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  except  after  exhaustion  of  the  ad- 
minlstrauve    remedies    authorized    or    pro- 
\ided  pursuant  tc  the  provisions  of  this  title 
•  bi   I'l.L-  authnrltv  of  the  President  under 
this  title  includes  the  right  to  seek  in  any 
Federal  court  a  temporary  or  permanent  in- 
junction    restraining   order,   or   other   t  rder 
against    any    faclUty.    or    the    man.vgement 
thereof,  or  agiUnst  any  other  person,  to  pre- 
\ent   access   to.   or   control   of.   any   sensitive 
position,    place,    or   area   of   employment    In 
.%  defea-se  facility  or  access  to  classified  In- 
formation by  any  person  whose  access  there- 
to  ur  control   thereof    has   been   suspended, 
den;ed,   or   revoked   pursuant   to   the   provi- 
sions of  this  title," 

(bi  Section  3  of  tUIe  I  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  p.iragraphs  iT)  and 
vl7i. 

(c)  Section  5  of  Utle  I  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(11  hy  striking  clauses  iC)  and  (D)  of 
subsection  (an  li ; 

(2i  by  striking  the  words  "or  of  any  de- 
fense facllltv"  from  subsection  (a)  (2);  and 
,J)  bv  striking  subsection  (b) 
'di  Subsection  ( k) ,  of  section  13  of  title  I 
of  such  Act  is  .-imended  1 1 1  by  striking  the 
livst  comma  therein  between  the  word  "flnal" 
and  the  word  ".-nri",  '3i  by  inserting  a  pe- 
riod in  lieu  of  said  comma,  and  (3)  by 
stri-cmg  that  which  follows  In  said  sub- 
sec*  ion 

Mr  ICHORD  i during  the  reading). 
Mr  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  first  section 
of  the  bi!l  be  disperu-ed  with,  and  that  It 
be  printed  in  the  Record  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reciue.st  of  the  gentlrman  from  Mis- 
souri' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  the  first  section  of  the 
bUP 

AMENDMENTS     OrTEBED     BT     MRS       MINK 

Mrs,  MINK  Mr,  Chairman.  I  offer  two 
amendments,  and.  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  may  be 
considered  en  bloc 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
HawaU? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  i 

Amendments  offered  by  Mrs  Mink  Amend 
secuon  402,  paragraph  (2),  to  read  as  fol- 
lows 

••(2 1    The  term  defense  facility*  means  any 
facility  designated  as  such  under  section  404 
Provided,  hcnoever.  That  with  reapect  to  any 
educational  Institution  only  that  part  there- 
of which  Is  engaged  In  a  claaalfled  military 


project  shall  be  so  designated  under  section 
404  ■■ 

Amend  section  414.  at  page  19.  line  5.  by  ( 1 ) 
striking  the  peilod  following  the  word  per- 
sons, insert  a  colon  in  lieu  thereof;  and  (2) 
adding  the  following:  ■■Provided,  however. 
That  with  respect  to  educational  institutions, 
auca  area  restrictions  and  prohibitions  lim- 
iting access  shall  be  limited  to  those  areas 
of  such  facilities  directly  involved  In  claaal- 
Iied  nuUtary  projects." 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
offer  two  amendments  to  H.R.  14864.  the 
Defense  Facilities  and  Industrial  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1970. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  control  access 
to  positions,  places,  or  areas  of  employ- 
ment in  defense  facilities.  Facilities  how- 
ever are  defined  to  Include,  among  other 
things,  educational  Institutions.  The 
President  in  exercising  this  authority 
may  consider  a  person's  "present  or  past 
membership  in,  or  affiliation  or  associa- 
tion with  any  organization,  and  such 
other  activities,  behavior,  associations, 
facts  and  conditions,  past  or  present, 
which  are  relevant." 

Clearly,  we^do  not  want  the  President 
of  the  United  Sutes  endowed  with  the 
power  to  prevent  students  and  faculty 
from  access  to  their  own  campuses  be- 
cause their  university  has  contracts  to 
do  defense  research  and  has  been  desig- 
nated a  defense  facility  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Under  the  loose  provisions  or  this  act. 
oui  professors  and  students  would  be 
threatened  with  denial  of  their  right  to 
enter  the  campus,  to  teach,  and  to  ob- 
Uln  an  education— for  undefined  present 
or  past  associations,  behavior,  facts  or 
conditions,  whatever  they  may  be. 

It  Is  patently  absurd  to  turn  loose  this 
massive  blunderbuss  of  Federal  thought 
control  onto  our  Nation's  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  other  educational  institu- 
tioiis.  Among  distinguished  institutions 
currently  having  defense  studies  and 
which  therefore  might  be  subject  to  the 
Ump>enng  with  academic  freedom  en- 
tailed in  this  bill,  are  Harvard,  MIT, 
Yale.  University  of  California.  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  Princeton,  Dartmouth, 
and  Johns  Hopkins  University,  to  name 
only  a  few. 

A  professor  at  a  university  would  be 
well  ad\lsed  to  watch  his  statements  and 
associations  if  this  bill  became  law  as  it 
stands.  Of  course  it  would  be  too  late 
to  cover  up  past  associations  and  past 
conduct    His  employment  at  the  "de- 
fense  facility.  "   that   is.   his   university, 
could  be  controlled  by  the  President's 
military  designees,  who  might  conceiv- 
ably exercise  their  discretion  based  on 
their  own  whims.  poUtical  beliefs,  or  per- 
sonal prejudices.  This  is  clearly  &n  un- 
warranted invasion  into  academic  life. 
If  this  bill  passes  without  my  amend- 
ments I  envision  our  Nation's  best  col- 
leges £ind  universities  turning  their  backs 
on   further  work  for  the  miliUry,  lest 
their  students  and  faculty  be  subjected 
to  the  surveillance  practices  which  are 
proposed.  Who  would  like  to  see  guards 
posted  at  the  entrances  to  these  schools 
and  classrooms,  denying  entrance  to  any 
student  with  anything  whatever  in  his 
background   that   the   Federal   ofBcials 
deemed  suspicious? 
My  two  amendments  would  limit  the 
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coverage  of  this  bill  to  only  those  spe- 
ciflc  projects  on  a  university  campus 
which  are  classified  military  projects.  I 
urge  the  support  of  my  amendments. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
point  out  to  the  Committee  that  It  was 
not  Intended  by  the  members  of  the 
committee  to  give  the  Department  of 
Defense  or  the  President  the  authority 
to  declare  a  whole  educational  Institu- 
tion a  defense  facility.  Of  course,  the 
committee  cannot  be  responsible  for  any 
abuse  of  executive  authority  that  could 
possibly  happen  and  I  think  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill,  as  written,  any  abuse 
such  as  feared  by  the  gentlelady  as  would 
be  capricious  and  arbitrary,  would  be 
stricken  down. 

The  gentlewoman  is  concerned  that 
this  might  happen  and  I  have  looked 
over  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Hawaii  and  so  far  as 
this  side  Is  concerned,  I  do  not  think  it 
is  particularly  necessary,  but  If  there  Is 
any  fear  in  this  regard,  we  will  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  agree  100  percent  with  what  the 
chairman  Indicated,  that  it  is  certainly 
not  our  intent  in  the  act  to  grant  such 
authority.  There  is  no  objection  on  this 
side  to  the  amendments  offered,  and  we 
urge  their  adoption. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  YATES.  I  was  going  to  ask  the 
question.  What  would  happen  if  a  Rus- 
sian professor  were  invited  to  deliver  a 
lecture  at  one  of  the  universities  under 
this  bill,  would  he  be  banned? 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  would  hope  not.  Uhder 
the  limitation  which  I  have  provided  In 
my  amendment,  the  limitation  of  access 
would  be  restricted  to  that  specific  area 
directly  concerned  with  classified  mili- 
tary projects. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendments  offered  t^  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mnnc). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OfTERED  BT    MH.  SCKHABDT 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  B4r.  Eckrab>t: 
Amend  eecUon  407  by  striking  section  (b) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(6)  an  opportunity  to  croos-ezamlne, 
either  orally  or  through  written  Interroga- 
tories, persona  who  have  made  oral  oar  wrlttaD 
statements  adverse  to  the  applicant  relating 
to  a  controverted  Issue  except  in  cases  where 
the  dlscloeure  of  such  written  or  oral  state- 
ments or  of  the  name  of  any  person  giving 
such  a  statement  would  be  substantially 
harmful  to  the  national  security  Interests. 
If  opportunity  to  cross-examine  respecting 
any  such  oral  or  written  statements  Is  de- 
nied, or  Is  to  be  denied,  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  United  States  which  Initiates 
or  aaeerts  the  denial  shall  summarize  the 
Information  In  such  comprehensive  and  de- 
tailed a  manner  as  national  security  per- 
mits and  which,  to  the  extent  that  national 


security  permits,  state  the  reaaon  why  any 
witness'  name  is  withheld,  and  aball  file  a 
petition  In  the  federal  district  court  In  the 
district  where  the  ajypllcant  resides  petition- 
ing the  court  to  grant  an  exception  to  these 
provisions  respecting  cross-examination.  At 
any  time  that  applicant  has  reason  to  believe 
tlMt  Information  or  witnesses  against  him 
are  beln^  withheld  so  as  to  deny  blm  an  op- 
portunity to  know  the  nature  of  Vhe  matter 
whloh  is  being  tised  against  him  or  to  face 
his  accuser,  he  may  file  a  petition  in  the 
federal  district  court  where  he  resides  so  al- 
leging and  praying  for  appropriate  relief.  In 
either  case  the  district  court  shaU  determine 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  full  croes- 
examlnatlon  In  the  circumstances  would  be 
substantially  harmful  to  the  national  se- 
curity Interests.  If  such  substantial  harm  to 
the  national  security  Interests  Is  Involved. 
the  court  shall  devise  such  proceedings  for 
administration  and  consideration  of  evi- 
dence, and  for  cross-examination  and  proc- 
ess, as  may  do  justice  In  the  premises,  pro- 
tect the  national  security,  and  afford  to  the 
appUoant  due  process  of  law." 

And  by  relettezlng  sections  407  (c),  (d), 
(e) ,  and  (f )  acocoxlingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  Is  recognized  in  support  of 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
t-Mnk  that  we  have  made  progress  in 
that  the  judicious  voices  of  pragmatism 
on  the  side  of  the  committee  have  re- 
placed the  raucous  voices  of  demagogy 
that  at  some  earlier  times  may  have 
rung  in  these  Halls. 

For  those  reasons,  I  appear  here,  not 
as  an  antagonist  to  the  committee,  but 
rather  as  one  who  desires  to  put  Into  the 
language  of  the  section  affected  provi- 
sions which  would.  In  fact,  protect  due 
process  and  Judicial  process. 

I  have  not  changed  the  original  lan- 
guage in  the  first  sentence  substantially. 
All  I  have  done  Is  to  use  an  item  (6) ,  as 
a  quallfjdng  item  for  finally  withdraw- 
ing the  security  clearance.  For  some  rea- 
son, in  tbe  original  form,  the  right  to 
cross-examine  is  contained  in  a  separate 
paragraph  and  is  not  stated  as  a  condi- 
tion to  flnal  •withdrawal  of  security 
clearance. 

Then,  instead  of  permitting  the  ex- 
ception to  cross-examination  to  be  de- 
termined ultimately  by  department 
heads — ^we  all  know  department  heads 
are  Joe  Zilch,  who  speaks  for  a  depart- 
ment head — Instead  of  having  Joe  Zilch 
determine  the  sensitive  question  of  the 
right  to  cross-examine,  I  have  required 
the  department  to  go  into  the  court  and 
make  the  same  type  of  presentation  with 
respect  to  the  necessity  for  ■withholding 
information  that  it  may  do  without  any 
review  imder  the  provisions  of  the  ex- 
isting bill. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  In  colloquy  with  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Hawaii,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  said  that  neither  the  com- 
mittee nor  the  Congress  could  be  respon- 
sible for  the  actions  of  department  heads. 
Would  not  the  gentleman's  amendment 
protect  in  measure  against  imwarranted 
action  by  department  heads?  As  I  imder- 
stand  the  gentleman's  amendment,  it 
would  not  pramit  the  court  to  go  into 
the  question  whether  national  security 


were  involved  If  the  Government  insisted 
upon  that  position  before  the  court. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  Is  precisely 
correct.  I  am  not  asserting  that  a  de- 
partment head  would  himself,  if  he  ad- 
dressed his  attention  carefully  to  the 
question,  intentionally  deprive  one  of 
his  right  to  cross-examine.  But  I  know, 
as  well  as  all  of  you  know,  that  when 
a  department  head  is  asked  whether  or 
not  this  matter  is  a  sensitive  question 
that  can  be  brought  forward  and  sub- 
jected to  cross-examination,  he  is  more 
likely  than  not  to  say  that  it  is  sensitive, 
and  that  wipes  out  the  whole  right  of 
cross-examination  with  respect  to  that 
witness'  testimony;  it  wipes  out  the 
right  to  confrontation;  and,  in  fact,  no 
Intelligent,  precise  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  question  of  weighing  secu- 
rity interests  against  the  interest  of  af- 
fording cross-examination. 

What  my  amendment  would  actually 
do  is  to  provide  a  kind  of  pretrial  process 
to  determine  what  facts  can  be  brought 
out  and  imder  what  circumstances.  And 
the  court  would  do  it.  It  would  not  com- 
pel the  release,  even  to  the  court,  of  in- 
formation so  sensitive  that  no  one  should 
know  it  except  those  engaged  in  the  se- 
cret process. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3rleld? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  It  is  quite  difficult  to 
fully  imderstand  the  thrust  of  the 
amendment  when  it  comes  before  us  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  without  sitting 
down  and  weighing  the  effect  of  the  lan- 
guage In  the  light  of  all  the  court  cases  in 
this  field. 

Is  the  effect  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  to  substitute  the  court 
for  the  department  head? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Not  precisely.  The 
department  head  could  still  appear  be- 
fore the  court  and  urge  that  the  matter 
was  too  sensitive  to  be  revealed.  He 
might  even  insist  that  the  information 
should  not  be  disclosed  at  all — as,  for 
example,  if  we  were  engaged  in  develop- 
ing the  atom  bomb,  as  we  were  in  Chi- 
cago— and  the  matter  was  so  secret  that 
not  even  the  court  should  know  about  it. 
But  if  he  did  so,  if  he  did  make  such  a 
contention,  he  would  have  to  do  it  to 
the  court  and,  of  course,  he  would  be 
doing  it  under  his  sworn  statement  to 
the  court.  He  would  be  considering  it 
seriously,  and  he  would  be  appearing 
either  as  the  department  head  himself 
or  as  an  agent  who  could  speak  respon- 
sibly for  the  department  head. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  sunendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  Committee  to 
vote  down  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentieman  from  Texas.  I  asked  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  Texas  as  to  whether  his 
amendment  would  be  substituting  the 
court  for  the  department  head  as  we 
have  provided  in  the  bill.  It  is  rather 
difficult  for  me  to  imderstand  the  full 
thrust  of  the  amendment,  but  I  submit 
that  is  exactly  what  the  amendment 
does — substitute  the  court  for  the  de- 
partment head — because  the  amendment 
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strikes  out  all  of  the  lauiguage  relatuig 
to  the  authority  of  the  department  head. 

Let  me  explain  to  the  Members  on  the 
floor  the  situation  as  it  now  is.  This 
amendment  relates  to  the  protection  of 
the  nghls  of  the  Individual  when  he  is 
denied  access  to  classified  information  or 
when  his  clearance  Is  removed.  This  re- 
lates to  a  program  that  is  now  in  exist- 
erure.  at  the  present  time  being  operated 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  under  Ex- 
ecutive Order  10865.  We  have  written  a 
legislative  base  for  the  program  operated 
imder  Executive  Order  10865.  but  we  nar- 
row considerably  the  flexibility  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  operating  this 
program  and  lean  more  toward  the  rights 
of  the  individual. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  deals  with  the  right  of 
restriction  of  confrontation  of  witnesses. 
The  present  order  even  gives  the  de- 
paxtment  head — and  this  is  going  on  at 
the  present  time — the  right  to  deny  the 
applicant  the  right  of  confrontation  of 
witnesses  for  any  reason  that  the  de- 
partment head  believes  to  be  good  and 
sufQcient. 

Again  this  is  a  matter  of  weighing  the 
rights  of  the  individual  against  the  se- 
curity interest  of  the  Nation.  I  want  to 
make  here  some  legislative  history  to  the 
effect  that  we  expect  the  Department  of 
Defense  m  practically  all  cases,  wherever 
possible,  to  permit  the  applicant  to  cross- 
examine  v^ltnesses  and  to  be  confronted 
with  his  accusers.  But  here  we  are  deal- 
ing only  with  the  very  exceptional  cases. 
We  realize  that  in  some  cases  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  required  to  expose  its 
whole  intelligence  apparatus  Lf  It  were 
required  to  confront  the  individual  with 
his  accusers.  So  we  set  up  for  those  very 
rare  exceptions  this  provision  and  give 
the  department  head — in  this  case  the 
Secretary  of  Defense — the  right  in  cer- 
tain limited  cases,  to  restrict  the  right 
of  confrontation. 

I  would  point  out  there  Is  no  consti- 
tutional requirement  of  the  right  of  con- 
frontation. The  sixth  amendment  only 
appUes  to  criminal  sanctions,  criminal 
cases  We  au-e  dealing  here  merely  with 
clearances  for  Access  to  sensitive  defense 
positions  and  to  classified  Information. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  by  his  amendment 
might  be  requiring  the  Executive  to  re- 
veal state  secrets.  I  submit  that  as  a  mat- 
ter of  constitutional  doctrine  it  would 
not  be  constitutional  to  require  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  reveal  state  secrets  to  the 
Judiciary.  This  is  a  matter  of  separation 
of  powers. 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Ichord 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes  > 

Mr.  BCKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  BCKHARDT.  In  answer  to  the 
gentleman's  last  proposition.  Is  the  gen- 
tleman conversant  with  the  second  sen- 
tence of  the  amendment,  which  says: 

IT  opportuolty  to  crou-exatnJn«  r«sp«otlag 
any  ruch  cmX  or  written  rt*t«menu  la  de- 
nied, or  !•  to  b«  denied,  the  bead  at  tbe  d«- 
p«rtment  oi  the  ITnited  States  which  InitlAtej 
or  asoerte  the  denial  sliall  lummarlxe — 


Incidentally,  this  language  was  taken 
from  the  bill  of  the  able  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  in  precise  terms — 
ahall  summarize  the  UUcrmatlon  in  such 
comprehensive  and  detaUed  a  manner  as  na- 
tional security  permits 

That  was  In  the  original  bill  for  the 
very  purpose  the  gentleman  is  pointing 
out  here.  That  was  the  information  that 
had  to  be  given  to  the  individual  if  he 
were  not  given  the  documents  them- 
selves. 

All  I  have  done  is  require  that  such  a 
petition  be  presented  to  the  court.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  amendment  that  re- 
quires the  executive  department  to  reveal 
that  which  it  feels  is  too  sensitive  to  re- 
veal anywhere. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Let  me  point  out  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas  that 
the  applicant  does  have  the  right  of  court 
review  under  this  bill.  After  he  has  ex- 
hausted his  administrative  remedies  he 
can  go  to  the  courts.  If  the  court  finds 
that  due  process  has  been  violated,  his 
rights  can  be  corrected. 

But  here  the  gentleman  Is  taking  away 
the  right  of  a  departmental  head  to  make 
this  decision.  He  is  requiring  him  to  go 
into  the  court.  How  can  the  court  make 
any  better  decision  at  that  time  than 
It  could  later  on.  after  the  man  had  ex- 
hausted his  administrative  remedies? 

Mr.  BCKHARDT.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield  for  me  to  answer  what  really  is  two 
questions'' 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  will  yield  In  Just  a 
moment. 

How  would  the  court  be  permitted  to 
make  any  better  decision  unless  they  re- 
vealed the  particular  agent  that  might 
be  involved  ? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  believe  the  answer 
is  this.  As  I  said  earlier,  actually  when 
an  agency  is  called  on  either  to  permit 
or  not  to  permit  the  revealing  of  mfor- 
mation  gathered  upon  which  the  exclu- 
sion was  based,  there  Is  not  likely  to  be 
attention  to  this  very  Important  ques- 
tion by  a  high  level  of  administrative 
authority. 

Besides  that,  the  decision  that  the  in- 
formation IS  secret  or  should  not  be  re- 
vealed is  made  and  Is  stated  not  under 
oath  but  on  the  opinion  of  whoever  m 
the  agency  ultimately  made  the  decision. 
This  may  go  out  over  the  name  of  the 
Secretarj'. 

If  the  matter  of  whether  or  not  cross- 
exammation  is  to  be  denied  is  a  matter 
which  is  presented  to  the  court.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  compels  the  agency  to  act 
with  candor  and  with  seriousness.  The 
agency  may  still  come  in  and  say.  "This 
is  even  too  sensitive  for  the  court  to  con- 
sider."  but  I  believe  In  many,  many  cir- 
cumstances, when  the  matter  got  to  the 
highest  level  of  the  agency,  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  designated  authority  would 
not  come  m  and  make  that  contention 
unless  It  were  really  true 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  cannot  see  how  the 
gentleman  would  greatly  Improve  the 
status  of  the  applicant  by  requiring  the 
Government  to  go  Into  court  at  that  par- 
ticular time.  I  can  see  It  Is  a  matter  of 
time. 

He  does  have  to  exhaust  his  admin- 
istrative procedural  rights. 


I  am  greatly  concerned  about  this.  As 
an  example.  I  remember  that  Just  a 
number  of  months  ago.  when  I  was  down 
at  the  White  House,  after  the  Pueblo 
affair,  one  of  the  Cabinet  officers  said 
something  about  a  great  number  of  in- 
telligence agents  Just  disappearing  off 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

This  Is  what  I  am  concerned  about: 
that  you  might  require  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  reveal  and  the  President  to 
reveal  State  secrets,  and  I  do  not  believe 
they  should  be  revealed  to  the  courts  amy 
more  than  to  the  general  public. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  committee  Is  right- 
fully concerned  that  the  Executive  order 
Is  too  strict  In  denying  rights  to  Individ- 
uals who  may  be  brought  to  a  hearing 
under  that  order. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  But  at  that  point  does 
not  the  gentleman  feel  that  we  have  nar- 
rowed the  right  to  restrict  confrontation 
of  witnesses? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Icbord 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  YATES.  The  committee  rightfully 
decided  in  certain  Instances  an  Individ- 
ual who  was  brought  to  hearing  Is 
entitled  to  the  right  of  confrontation. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Right.  This  is  only  a 
very  rare  exception. 

Mr.  YATES.  Right. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  An  exceptional  case 
where  the  security  of  the  United  States 
Is  Involved. 

Mr.  YATES.  Where  questions  of  na- 
tional security  are  involved. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  YATES.  In  that  kind  of  a  case  the 
committee  says  we  will  let  the  depart- 
ment head  have  complete  discretion. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  No.  we  do  not.  The  gen- 
tleman Is  in  error.  We  do  not. 

Mr.  YATES.  What  Is  provided,  then? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  Instances  In  which 
he  may  exercise  that  discretion  are  set 
out  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  YATES  What^oes  that  mean? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man to  read  section  407(bi. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  have  read  the  bill.  What 
does  it  say? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  It  says: 

(b)  The  applicant  shall  be  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  cross-examine,  either  orally  or 
through  written  Interrogatories,  persona  who 
have  made  oral  or  written  statements  adverse 
to  the  applicant  relating  to  a  controverted 
Issue  except  that  any  such  statement  may 
be  received  and  considered  without  afford- 
ing such  opportunity  If — 

Under  certain  circumstances. 

We  require  this  to  be  a  decision  only 
made  by  the  department  head,  that  is, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man In  cases  of  national  security  that 
the  department  head,  even  under  the 
language  you  have  just  read,  has  total 
discretion. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  should  go  on  and  read 
to  the  gentleman,  and  I  think  I  have  to 
go  on  and  read  the  Instances  under  which 
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the  Secretary  of  Defense  can  restrict 
the  right  of  confrontation: 

(1)  the  head  of  the  department  of  the 
United  States  supplying  the  statement  certi- 
fies that  the  person  who  furnished  the  in- 
formation Is  a  confidential  Informant  who 
has  been  engaged  In  obtaining  Intelligence 
Information  for  the  Government  and  that 
disclosure  of  his  identity  would  be  substan- 
tially harmful  to  the  national  security  In- 
terests; or 

(2)  the  head  of  the  department  conduct- 
ing the  hearing,  or  his  principal  deputy,  has 
preliminary  determined,  after  considering 
Information  furnished  by  the  Investigative 
agency  Involved  as  to  the  reliability  of  the 
person  and  the  accuracy  of  the  statement 
concerned,  that  the  statement  concerned 
appears  to  be  reliable  and  material,  and 
such  head  of  the  department,  or  such  prin- 
cipal deputy,  has  determined  that  failure  to 
receive  and  consider  such  statement  would. 
In  view  of  the  level  of  clearance  sought,  be 
substantially  harmful  to  the  national  se- 
curity and  that  the  person  who  furnished 
the  Information  cannot  appear  to  testify  (A) 
due  to  death  or  severe  Illness,  or  because 
such  person  Is  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  and  his  appearance  cannot 
be  compelled,  or  such  person  is  by  law  exempt 
from  the  command  of  process  and  refuses 
to  appear  on  request,  or  after  due  and  dili- 
gent search  such  person  cannot  be  found. 
In  which  case  the  Identity  of  the  person  and 
the  Information  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  applicant,  or  (B)  because  such  person's 
appearance  and  Identification  may  result  In 
grievous  bodily  harm  to  him,  or  members  of 
his  family.  In  which  case  the  Information  to 
be  considered  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
applicant. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

'By  imanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Yates)  Mr.  Ichord  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  2  swlditlonal  minutes.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  would  also  point  out 
that  we  require  that  this  restriction  of 
the  right  of  confrontation  be  taken  into 
consideration  before  making  a  final  de- 
cision. Also,  a  decision  adverse  to  the 
applicant  can  only  be  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  personally.  It  is  very 
narrowly  drawn. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  still  Insist  on  my  origi- 
nal contention  that  in  certain  cases  of 
national  security  where  conditions  you 
have  Just  read  are  met  and  where  tiiere 
are  cases  of  the  death  of  a  witness  or 
the  revealing  of  information  would  harm 
the  national  security  that  the  person  Is 
not  entitled  to  delve  into  the  action  of  the 
Department  head. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  gentleman  is  In 
error.  He  is  entitled  to  a  court  review 
of  the  action  of  the  Department. 

Mr.  YATES.  A  court  review  of  what? 
What  does  that  entitle  him  to?  It  en- 
titles him  only  to  a  review  by  the  court 
of  the  procedures. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Right. 

Mr.  YATES.  It  entitles  him  only  to 
question  whether  or  not  the  Department 
has  followed  the  processes  set  forth  in 
the  law.  That  is  all  he  would  be  entitled 
to. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  They  have  to  comply 
with  due  process  requirements  in  deny- 
ing his  right.  Again,  this  is  a  matter  of 
balancing  the  interest  of  the  individual 
against  security  interest.  There  is  no  con- 
stitutional right  of  confrontation. 

Mr.  YATES.  In  my  opinion  all  the 
Department  has  to  do  In  responding  to 


court  review  is  to  follow  the  procedures 
set  forth  In  the  statute  and,  the  court 
will  have  no  Jurisdiction. 

What  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  seeks  to  do  Is  to 
get  a  final  statement  by  the  executive  de- 
partment on  the  record  before  the  court 
that  the  national  security  is  Involved 
in  the  case.  In  that  case  if  the  depart- 
ment says,  "No,  we  cannot  make  this 
information  available,"  the  court  can- 
not require  it  to  be  made  available.  It 
cannot  upset  the  stated  position  of  the 
Department. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  refuse  to  yield  further 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

I  would  say  this:  The  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  would  keep  the  DOD  in  the 
courts  from  here  on  out  if  we  have 
learned  anything  from  the  experience  of 
the  past. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  looked  with  con- 
siderable interest  at  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  because  I  yield  to  no  man  in 
my  belief  in  the  right  of  confrontation 
and  cross-examination  and  the  impor- 
tance thereof.  If  this  were  a  question  of  a 
criminal  matter — criminal  prosecution — 
there  could  be  no  possible  question  that 
such  a  right  would  have  to  be  unfettered. 
The  Constitution  would  require  it. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  not  quite  tlie 
same  thing.  We  are  dealing  with  the  en- 
titlement to  a  specific  type  of  employ- 
ment. 

The  question  really  is — and  I  would 
agree  to  this  extent  with  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  as  to  who  should  make  the 
lUtimate  determination  as  to  what  is 
vital  in  the  national  interest  in  this  par- 
ticular type  of  case;  whether  the  execu- 
tive or  the  courts — there  can  be  no  man- 
ner of  doubt  under  this  amendment  that 
it  is  left  up  to  the  court,  completely.  If 
the  department  head  feels  that  this  right 
of  confrontation  and  cross-examination 
should  not  be  extended  because  It  may 
be  dangerous  to  the  national  defense — 
this  Is  by  reason  of  revelation  which  it 
may  involve — imder  the  bill  he  can  de- 
termine that.  Under  the  amendment  he 
has  to  go  to  court  and  petition  the  court 
to  issue  an  order,  an  exception,  allowing 
no  cross-examination  in  this  case.  There 
is  no  question  about  that. 

If  the  Individual  on  the  other  hand 
thinks  he  should  have  the  right  of  con- 
frontation, he  goes  to  the  court  and,  the 
amendment  says,  in  either  case  that  the 
district  court  shall  determine  the  ques- 
tion. So,  there  is  no  question  but  what 
the  amendment  takes  that  right  away 
from  the  executive  and  gives  it  to  the 
court. 

What  you  have  to  do  is  to  determine 
where  you  think  that  ultimate  power 
ought  to  lie  in  this  particular  type  of 
case. 

I  grant  you  that  the  Secretary  could 
say  to  the  judge,  "This  Is  so  important 
and  vital  we  are  not  even  going  to  teU 
you  why;  that  Is  about  all  we  can  do." 
That  does  not  give  the  court  much  to  go 
on.  If  the  court  then  says,  "You  have  not 
shown  anything  and  I  am  not  going  to 
make  an  exception,  you  are  going  to  have 


to  let  this  man  cross-examine,"  then  that 
would  have  to  be  the  case.  Then  the  Ex- 
ecutive has  two  choices.  He  can  either 
obey  the  court  and  take  his  chances 
about  what  the  cross-examination  may 
reveal  about  national  defense  or  he  can 
drop  the  case  and  let  the  employee  con- 
tinue on. 

It  seems  to  me,  in  all  due  deference, 
and  granted  that  this  is  a  difficult  smd 
very  delicate  field,  that  you  are  coming 
to  a  decision  here  with  reference  to  a 
matter,  not  as  to  whether  or  not  a  man 
goes  to  jail,  but  as  to  whether  he  Is  to 
have  swjcess  to  certain  types  of  employ- 
ment which  give  >^'"i  access  to  national 
defense  information,  and  as  to  whether 
the  ultimate  decision,  in  such  a  case, 
will  lie  with  the  judiciary  or  with  the 
executive. 

I  believe,  balancing  the  situation,  that 
this  decision  always  has  lain  with  the 
executive,  and  it  has  got  to  lie  with  the 
executive.  Therefore,  much  as  I  admire 
the  right  of  cross  examination,  I  have 
to  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Certainly  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  gentleman  has  not  fully 
apprehended  the  meaning  of  the  amend- 
ment, although  I  think  that  his  preface 
certainly  shows  great  sensitivity  to  the 
importance  of  cross-examination. 

The  right  to  assign  or  reassign  the  em- 
ployee to  a  sensitive  job  or  to  another 
portion  of  the  plant  under  this  amend- 
ment still  remains  with  the  employer  or 
with  the  Government.  And  sis  the  author 
of  the  bill,  the  able  chairman  of  the 
committee,  has  explained,  there  are  only 
a  very  few  cases  in  which  the  question  of 
cross-examination  is  denied.  But  I  sub- 
mit that  in  those  very  few  cases,  not  the 
question  of  assignment — I  think  that 
should  be  left  to  the  department  head 
or  with  the  employer — but  the  question 
of  the  right  to  cross-examination  should 
be  determined  by  the  court. 

Now,  mind  you,  the  court  does  not  nec- 
essarily uphold  the  right  to  cross-exam- 
ination. That  is  not  an  absolute  condi- 
tion for  the  person  remaining  on  the  as- 
signment, but  the  court  would  determine 
the  matter  that  would  be  considered  and 
the  scope  of  cross  examination. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlemsm  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 

ECKHARDT)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Eckhardt) 
there  were — ayes  13,  noes  37. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MB.     MIKVA 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  resul  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Musva:  On  page 
8.  line  14,  strike  out  aU  after  the  word 
"determined."  through  and  Including  line 
19.  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"regarding  any  such  person's  Illegal  activi- 
ties, and  regarding  any  such  person's  active 
membership  In  any  organization  engaging  In 
Illegal  actlvltlefl,  which  are  relevant  to  a  de- 
termination to  be  made  under  the  provalons 
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of  this  8«cUon.  For  ihe  purpoees  of  this  sub- 
section, active  membership'  In  itn  organi- 
zation means  such  acUve  partlclp»tlon  In 
and  suppon  of  Ita  actlvltlea  as  evidences  a 
knowledge  of  the  organizations  goaJs  and 
a  specific  intent  to  support  and  further  those 
go*i5   • 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  add  my  commendation  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  to  the 
committee,  for  seeking  very  energeti- 
cally to  correct  some  of  the  procedural 
defects  that  have  been  obvious  in  pre- 
vious procedures  dealing  with  internal 
security  I  think  that  on  the  hearing  pro- 
cedure, with  the  exception  of  the  Eck- 
hardt  amendment  for  which  I  recently 
voted,  I  think  the  hearing  procedures  by 
and  large  are  vastly  improved  over  any- 
thing that  has  ever  been  offered  In  an 
internal  security  act 

Having  said  that,  however,  I  think  the 
act  fails  dismally  in  what  is  set  forth 
as  one  of  its  important  purposes,  and 
that  is  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the 
Court  m  the  Robel  case 

You  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion about  that  case.  What  the  case 
stood  for  IS  the  proposition  that  if  there 
are  to  be  .-standards  by  which  people's 
conduct  is  to  be  proscribed,  those  stand- 
ards must  be  narrow,  they  must  be  pre- 
cise, and  they  must  be  weighed  on  their 
face — not  in  terms  of  how  they  are  act- 
ually enforced  or  applied — but  in  terms 
of  whafcthey  say  The  Court  said" 

It  Is  precisely  because  that  statute  sweeps 
Indiscriminately  hctoss,  all  types  of  associa- 
tions wi'h  CommunUt-actlon  groups,  with- 
out regard  to  the  quality  and  degree  of  mem- 
bership, that  It  runs  afoul  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  suggest  to  you  that 
this  statute,  that  is  the  proposed  statute, 
has  that  same  defect  because  it  says  in 
its  proposed  wording  that  'the  President 
may  establish  criteria"  relating  to  a  per- 
sons  eligibility  and  authorization  for  ac- 
cess to.  or  control  of.  any  such  sensitive 
position  regarding  any  such  person's  past 
or  present  membership  in.  or  afQliatlon 
or  association  with,  any  organization, 
and  such  other  actiuties.  behavior,  as- 
sociations, facts,  and  conditions,  past  or 
present,  which  are  relevtrnt. 

That  IS  precisely  the  evil  that  the  Court 
held  in  the  Robel  case  could  not  pass 
constitutional  muster. 

My  amendment  would  limit  the  situa- 
tions in  which  the  President  could  estab- 
lish criteria  to  those  in  which  there  is  ac- 
tive, knowledgeable  and  knowing  mem- 
bership in  an  organization.  Unless  It  Is 
so  narrowly  defined,  we  are  again  go- 
ing through  the  same  exercise  that  the 
Congress  went  through  in  passing  the 
original  act 

Unless  the  decision  of  the  Court  is 
changed  by  apostasy  or  death,  you  are 
going  to  have  another  decision  like  the 
Robel  case  which  says  you  cannot  dele- 
gate to  the  President — even  to  the  Pres- 
ident— the  power  to  make  inquiry,  or  set 
criteria  of  a  person's  associations,  affilia- 
tions and  membership  which  might  be 
passive  and  which  are  not  specifically 
limited  to  those  which  deal  with  illegal 
activities  in  support  of  the  organization 
that  is  proscribed. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  under  the  lan- 
guage that  is  in  the  bill,  imamended,  the 


President  could  make  inquiry  and  set 
criteria  having  to  do  with  Vietnam  war 
opponents,  draft  reslsters.  student  activ- 
ists, civil  rights  workers,  labor  organiz- 
ers or  Just  political  partisans 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  not  do  that  because  what  the 
Court  said  in  the  Robel  case  and  if  this 
language  cannot  pass  muster  on  its  face, 
then  it  is  going  to  go  down  the  drain. 

I  sugcest.  Mr  Chairman,  If  you  want  a 
constitutional  statute,  you  will  support 
this  amendment. 

Mr  ICHORD  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield"' 
Mr  MTKVA  I  yield  to  the  eentleman 
Mr  ICHORD  Mr  Chairman,  do  I  un- 
derstand that  the  gpjitleman  believes 
that  the  United  States  against  Robel 
case  decided  that  you  can  only  prohibit 
an  active  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  from  employment  in  a  defense 
facility  In  a  sensitive  position'' 

Mr  MIKVA  No.  what  I  said  was  that 
you  cannot  inquire  into  or  proscribe  a 
person's  affiliation  or  association  indis- 
criminately. You  have  to  have  standards 
which  would  measure  those  which  could 
be  proscribed  as  against  those  which 
could  not  be  proscribed  I  suggest  that 
there  are  no  such  standards  in  this  bill. 
Mr  ICHORD  Let  us  take  a  specific 
case  Section  405  seUs  up  the  screening 
pro^jram  for  both  £M:cess  to  sensitive  po- 
sitions in  a  defense  facility  and  also  for 
access  to  classified  Information,  confi- 
dential, secret,  and  top  secret  Informa- 
tion 

Section  405' c  i  lays  down  some  criteria 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  in  carry- 
ing out  this  screening  program. 

.\s  I  understand  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
th!>  would  preclude  inquiry  into  whether 
the  member  was  an  acting  member  or 
a  passive  member 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  ac- 
tually believe  that  even  a  passive  mem- 
ber, if  it  Ls  not  explained,  should  have 
access  to  top  secret  Information'' 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  am  suguestiug  that 
under  the  standards  you  have  set  forth, 
the  bill  runs  afoul  of  the  same  points 
as  raised  in  the  Robel  case. 

Let  me  put  it  this  way,  Mr.  Chairman: 
You  and  I  are  associated  on  this  bill.  That 
does  not  mean  that  we  are  in  agreement 
on  the  bill.  AssociaUon  is  defined  in  the 
bill,  and  the  basis  on  which  the  Presi- 
dent i-s  allowed  to  set  criteria  dealing 
wnth  associations.  The  fact  that  we  are 
on  opposite  sides  would  not  preclude  him 
from  setting  a  criterion  which  sUtes 
that  since  I  was  associated  with  you  on 
this  bill,  and  he  did  not  like  this  bill, 
therefore.  I  could  be  barred  from  em- 
plojinent 

That  is  exactly  the  evil  the  Court 
stated  must  be  struck  down.  You  must 
set  Ftandards  for  certain  kinds  of  asso- 
ciations 

Mr  ICHORD.  The  gentleman  deals  In 

broad  generalities.  I  remember  an  old 

adage  which  I  beheve  originated  in  the 

Mideast  somewhere  which  states  that — 

Words  without  de*ds  are  like  treee  without 

You  talk  of  civil  Liberties  and  you 
speak  noble  concepts  and  principles 
about  the  liberty  and  the  freedom  of  the 


individual  I  subscribe  to  those  also. 
But  IS  the  gentleman  saying  that  we 
cannot  even  look  Into  an  association 
when  we  are  making  an  Investigation  to 
clear  an  individual  for  access  to  top- 
secret  data? 

Suppose  the  individual  concerned  had 
been  a.ssociated  with  a  known  spy  or 
saboteur,  widely  known.  Suppose  he  had 
been  seen  drinking  with  him  in  .several 
bars,  and  that  he  had  been  seen  in  .sev- 
eral night  clubs  with  such  a  person.  Are 
you  meaning  to  tell  me  that  the  screen- 
ing board  could  not  inquire  into  the  full 
ramiflcalioiu  of  that  association? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  am  saying  to  you  what 
the  Supreme  Court  has  said  over  and 
over  and  over  again.  When  you  are  deal- 
ing with  first  amendment  liberties,  the 
right  of  association  is  a  first  amendment 
liberty,  and  you  must  have  narrowly 
drawn,  specifically  described  guides  for 
the  exercise  of  power.  The  Supreme 
Court  said  it  in  the  Robel  case: 

It  has  become  axiomatic  that  precision  of 
regulation,  must  be  the  touchstone  In  an 
area  so  closely  touching  our  most  precious 
freedoms. 

We  have  not  been  given  that  kind  of 
regulation 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr,  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  shall 
not  take  the  5  minutes  allotted  to  me.  I 
would  a.'ik  the  gentleman  from  Ilhnois 
to  answer  a  question.  I  think  it  is  ab- 
solutely unbelievable  how  narrow  the 
amendment  would  be.  Let  me  ask  you 
one  question :  If  I  were  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party,  an  active  member,  ad- 
vocating overthrow  of  the  country  6 
months  ago,  but  no  longer  belonged  to 
the  Communist  Party,  as  I  read  your 
amendment,  former  active  participation 
could  not  even  be  considered  by  the 
screening  board,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  No,  it  is  not  correct.  Ac- 
cording to  the  language,  that  is  active 
membership  It  has  no  proscriptions  on 
It  It  would  have  to  be  acting,  knowing 
membership  It  could  not  be  passive,  such 
a^  wa\'ing  to  a  proscribed  organiza- 
tion while  they  were  on  parade.  It  could 
not  be  an  association  which  might  deal 
only  with  the  fact  that  they  were  walk- 
ing down  the  street  together. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Suppose  a  man  says, 
"I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  at  the  present  time.  I  wa.s  6 
months  ago.  I  advocated  the  overthrow 
of  the  country  6  months  ago.  I  am  not, 
therefore,  now  a  member  of  illegal,  sub- 
versive organization,  nor  am  I  an  active 
member,  nor  am  I  advocating  overthrow 
of  the  country."  As  I  read  your  amend- 
ment, the  screening  board  could  not  look 
into  that  particular  activity. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  can  only  say  again 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  amendment 
which  would  limit  the  time  or  which 
would  put  in  a  statute  of  limitations  as 
to  lime  What  it  does  Is  limit  it  to  active, 
knowing  membership;  so  you  cannot  look 
to  irmocent  associations  or  affiliations. 
That  was  precisely  the  evil  that  the 
court  struck  down  In  the  Robel  case.  I 
say  that  we  would  be  engaging  in  an  im- 
fruitful  exercise  In  falling  to  set  up  such 
standards.  It  is  not  my  fault  that  some 
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assistant  attorney-general  does  not  like 
the  Court  decisions  In  this  area.  The 
Court  has  clearly  stated  that  affiliations 
and  associations  carmot  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  proscription  unless  you  separate 
the  bad  from  the  good,  and  we  have  not 
done  so  in  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  nilnols  (Mr.  Mikva). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Mikva)  there 
were — ayes  25,  noes  35. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    omXXD    BT     MX.    FHASER 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Prases:  On 
pnge  8,  line  19  after  the  word  "section." 
insert  the  following:  ••Provided,  That  noth- 
ing in  this  subsection  shall  authorize  an 
adverse  finding  wltli  respect  to  any  person 
based  upon  constitutionally  sanctioned  ac- 
tivities. Including,  but  not  limited  to,  First 
Amendment  rights  of  free  speech,  peaceable 
assembly,  and  petitioning  the  Government 
for  the   redress  of  grievances." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Praseh)  Is  recognized 
for  5  minutes  In  support  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  provide  us  with  a  copy  of  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  will  give  the  gentleman 
my  copy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  seeks 
to  get  at  the  problem  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  was  trying  to  get 
at  in  a  different  way  just  a  few  minutes 
ago  One  of  the  problems  with  the  bill  as 
it  is  now  drafted  is  that  section  405,  sub- 
section "c)  authorizes  inquiry  into  a 
whole  range  of  matters  involving  an  indi- 
vidual. The  language  says  in  effect  that  it 
IS  relevant  to  inquire  Into  "present  or  past 
membership  In.  or  aifflliatlon  or  associa- 
tion with,  any  organization,  and  such 
other  activities,  behavior,  associations, 
facts,  and  conditions,  past  or  present, 
which  are  relevant  to  any  determination 
to  be  made  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section." 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  very  broad 
statement,  a  very  broad  grant  of  power 
to  give  to  the  executive  branch  with  re- 
spect to  an  inquiry  Into  the  life  of  a  per- 
son who  seeks  to  have  a  job.  But  my 
amendment  Is  very  limited.  All  it  sug- 
gests Is  that  the  statement  contained  In 
this  subsection — and  I  want  to  emphasize 
it  is  just  this  subsection — does  not  form 
a  foundation  or  shall  not  be  construed  to 
be  a  grant  of  authority  to  the  executive 
that  an  adverse  flndliig  with  respect  to 
any  person  may  be  based  on  constitu- 
tionally protected  txitivlties  such  as  free 
speech,  peaceful  assembly,  and  so  on. 

I  emphasize  the  amendment  Is  limited 
just  to  the  very  broad  grant  of  the  lan- 
guage in  subsection  (C)  of  section  406. 
My  amendment  does  not  go  to  the  stand- 
ards which  the  President  may  set  or  the 


executive  branch  may  set  imder  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b) .  That  is,  the  President 
may  establish  standards,  smd  we  would 
have  to  hope  they  would  be  carefully 
drawn  standards  in  accordance  with  the 
decisions  of  the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court. 
But  what  I  want  to  do  is  to  cir- 
cumscribe any  inference  that  could  be 
drawn  from  subsection  (c)  that  constitu- 
tionally protected  activities  standing 
alone  could  become  a  basis  for  an  ad- 
verse finding  with  respect  to  some  indi- 
vidual. 

I  would  like  to  read  from  the  last  part 
of  the  letter  submitted  on  behalf  of  the 
APL-CIO  in  opposition  to  this  bill.  Their 
letter  can  be  found  in  the  record  of  the 
hearings,  on  pages  1335  and  1336,  but  I 
shall  read  only  the  last  five  or  six  para- 
graphs. 

Here  is  what  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Harris, 
associate  general  counsel  of  the  AFL- 
ClOsaid: 

Firm  and  sensitive  Congressional  gtildance 
Is  especially  necessary  in  the  area  covered  by 
HJl.  12699  because  it  bristles  with  substan- 
tial First  Amendment  problems.  In  this  con- 
nection, since  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Internal  security  program  has  not  afforded 
the  right  of  association  the  degree  of  protec- 
tion the  Constitution  demands,  H.R.  12609  Is 
moet  disappointing  m  Its  failure  to  require 
the  Executive  to  comply  fully  with  the  prin- 
ciples set  out  by  the  Supreme  Court  In 
United  States  v.  Robel,  389  U.S.  258  (1967), 
and  the  prior  precedents  there  cited. 

He  goes  on  in  his  statement  to  point 
out  that  in  that  Supreme  Court  decision 
the  Court  struck  down  section  5(a)(1) 
(D)  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950, 
which  provided  that  when  a  Communist- 
Eu:tion  organization  is  under  a  final  order 
of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  to  register,  it  shall  be  imlawful 
for  any  member  of  the  organization  to 
engage  in  any  employment  in  a  defense 
facility. 

Then  he  quotes  from  the  Court,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(The]  concept  of  'national  defense*  can- 
not be  deenxed  an  end  in  ItscU.  Implicit  in 
the  term  'national  defense'  Is  the  notion  of 
defending  those  values  and  Ideals  which  set 
this  Nation  apart.  For  almost  two  centuries, 
our  country  has  taken  singular  pride  In  the 
democratic  Ideals  enshrined  In  Its  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  moet  cherished  of  those  Ideals 
have  found  expression  In  the  First  Amend- 
ment. It  would  indeed  be  ironic  If,  In  the 
name  of  national  defense,  we  would  sanction 
the  subversion  of  one  of  those  liberties — the 
freedom  of  association — which  makes  the  de- 
fense of  the  Nation  Worthwhile. 

Then  Mr.  Harris  goes  on  to  point  out 
that  the  bill  as  dravm  does  not  circum- 
scribe the  impact  of  the  legislation  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Supreme  Coiui;  de- 
cision. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Phaser 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Harris  goes  on  then 
to  point  out  that  the  bill  lacks  protec- 
Uons  to  assure  that  these  very  funda- 
mental values  which  we  hold  most  dear 
are  in  fact  protected. 

Going  back  to  my  amendment  again, 
all  it  tries  to  do  is  to  say  that  when  we 


give  the  executive  branch  this  blank 
check  to  inquire  into  anything  about  a 
person  and  his  past,  that  particiUar  au- 
thorization should  not  be  construed  as 
permitting  an  adverse  finding  with  re- 
spect to  someone  based  on  constitution- 
ally protected  activities  such  as  free 
speech,  peaceful  assembly,  and  so  on. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  this  amend- 
ment does  not  go  as  far  as  amendments 
ought  to  go  in  trying  to  protect  the 
American  people  who  may  become  in- 
volved in  this  machinery  of  security,  it 
still  would  provide  a  modest  restraint 
upon  one  clause  which  otherwise  reads 
so  broadly  as  to  suggest  that  anything 
may  be  relevant — anything  a  person  ever 
said,  any  organization  he  ever  belonged 
to.  any  association  he  ever  had,  no  mat- 
ter what  kind  or  nature. 

It  suggests  that  such  a  broad  grant  of 
authority  should  not  be  permitted  to  Im- 
pair a  person's  constitutional  rights. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
of  the  modest  nature  and  the  limited 
reach  of  this  amendment,  this  Commit- 
tee would  find  it  a  useful  addition  to 
make  this  bill  more  consistent  with 
those  standards  which  I  like  to  think  this 
House  adheres  to  when  It  deals  with 
these  very  sensitive  matters  of  security, 
our  national  interest  and  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  our  people. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just  had  the 
opportunity  to  review  the  amendment, 
as  the  gentleman  presented  it.  As  I  in- 
terpret the  amendment,  it  would  pro- 
hibit any  inquiry — being  inserted  in  the 
inquiry  section  of  the  biU — Into  a  per- 
son's attending  meeting  after  meeting 
of  the  Communist  Party,  VB.A.  There 
is  nothing  illegal  as  such  about  attend- 
ing such  a  meeting.  ( 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  PHASER.  I  just  want  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  this  does  not 
attempt  to  limit  the  authority  to  In- 
vestigate Into  these  matters  set  out  in 
subparsigraph  (c). 

That  kind  of  inquiry  the  gentleman 
just  discussed  would  not  be  limited,  but 
all  we  do  say  is  this  very  broad  grant  of 
authority  should  not  be  construed  as 
saying  the  constitutional  activities  alone 
could  become  the  bsisis  for  an  adverse 
finding.  In  other  words,  we  do  not  want 

the  broad  grant 

Mr.  ICHORD.  But  the  gentleman  in- 
serts the  amendment  In  connection  with 
the  authorization  to  the  President  to 
establish  criteria  governing  the  extent 
of  the  inquiry  and  investigation.  That  is 
what  concerns  me. 

Mr.  FRASER.  It  is  in  that  area,  be- 
cause while  the  President  may  set  out 
criteria  with  respect  to  investigations, 
we  do  not  want  that  grant  of  authority 
to  be  construed  as  providing  a  founda- 
tion for  an  adverse  finding  Just  because 
of  lawful  activities  by  a  person. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  decline  to  yield  any 
further,  because  I  do  want  to  answer 
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some  of  the  sUtements  that  the  gentle- 
mam  made. 

Tlie  amendment,  coming  where  It  Is 
placed  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
soU.  I  feel  would  have  the  t-flfect.  as  I 
just  stated,  but  I  did  want  to  correct 
what  I  think  may  be  a  m!.«=lmpressior. 
about  the  position  of  the  AFL-CTO.  The 
gentleman  read  only  a  part  of  the  letter 
of  the  associate  general  counsel,  one  Mr 
Thoma.>  F  Harris.  It  is  true  that  the 
AFT^-CIO,  a^;  represented  m  the  letter 
of  Mr  Harris,  did  state  it  was  opposed  to 
the  bill  onginally  drafted.  HR  12699 
Let  me  read  some  of  the  statement.^  from 
the  letter  of  the  AFL-CIO 

The  Federation  opposes  the  enactment  of 
HR  12699— 

NotHR.  14864— 
We  do  so.  however,  with  a  measure  of  re- 
gret for  m  many  reapects  tlUs  bill  ts  a  con- 
s.-lentlously  draifted  and  fair  minded  ai- 
teaap:  to  dea:  with  the  subject  of  Internal 
security  .\s  such,  i:  is  a  slgnlflcar.t  Imnrove- 
ment  on  U«  predecessors 

In  addition  the  sponaors  of  H  R  12639  are 
to  be  especially  congratulated  for  eschew- 
ing the  hoetlle  p<3«ture  toward  the  labor 
movement. 

The  only  specific  objection  of  Mr. 
Harris  went  to  the  provision  in  section 
405'a'.  I  think  that  this  was  a  legiti- 
mate objection  of  labor  405' a  i  m  the 
original  bill  read  as  follows : 

The  Prertdent  Is  autborlzed  to  InsUt-ute 
such  measures  and  institute  such  regula- 
tions, standards,  restrlctloas.  and  saleguards 
a«  may  be  necessary  to  protect  defense  faciu- 
Uea  eigalnst  sabotage,  espionage,  and  acts 
of  subversion. 

I  agree  with  the  position  of  the  AFTr- 
CTO  In  that  respect  There  was  no  limita- 
tion upon  the  steps  that  the  President 
might  take  in  the  original  bill  H-R. 
12699. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  language  in  H  J? 
14864.  The  language  now  reads: 

Sac  405  I  a)  To  effectuate  the  purpose 
of  section  404 1  a) .  the  President  is  authorized 
to  Isaue  such  regulations  and  to  prescribe 
such  procedures  as  may  be  necsBsary  tor 
determining  eligibility  and  authorization  for 
access  of  individuals  and  for  controlling  such 
access 

The  only  specific  objection  that  I  see 
m  the  letter  of  Mr  Harris  from  the  AFL- 
CIO  has  been  cured 

Now  let  me  state  to  the  Members  of 
this  body  that  I  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing how 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Ichord 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.; 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing how  the  AFL-CIO  makes  up  its  rmnd, 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
on  political  matters,  but  I  do  know 
something  about  the  historical  position 
of  the  president  of  the  AFL-CIO.  Presi- 
dent George  Meany.  He  has  had  an  un- 
alterable stance  in  opposition  to  totali- 
tarian commuxusm.  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe — and  I  would  be  greatly  sur- 
prised mdeed  If  I  were  to  hear  from  Mr. 
George  Meany  to  the  effect  that  he 
was — In  opposition  to  this  bill  after  the 


change  in  secUon  405<a>  had  been 
effected.  Now.  if  I  am  wrong,  perhaps  the 
gentlemem  hsus  a  communication  from 
Mr  Oeorse  Meany  If  he  does.  I  wish  he 
would  say  so. 

I  think  the  objection^,  of  the  .\FL-CIO 
have  bt>en  cured.  I  thimc  they  had  a 
legitimate  objection  I  would  believe  that 
the  AFL-CIO,  if  they  carefiUly  con- 
sidered the  terms  ol  thLs  bill,  would  sup- 
port It,  now  that  we  have  removed  their 
specific  objection 

Mr  VATES  Mr  Chairman  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  p.umber  of  wordi^. 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  YATES  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER  Mr  Chairman.  I  thmk 
it  is  unportant  to  note  that  the  objec- 
tions ot  the  AFL-CIO  were  not  cured  m- 
sofar  as  anyone  can  reasonably  appre- 
hend by  the  changes  which  were  made 
in  the  bill  with  respect  to  section  405. 
In  the  statement  of  the  associate  general 
counsel,  speaking  for  that  organization, 
he  referred  to  the  broad  lan:;uage  of  the 
associalional  activities  w  hich  are  encom- 
passed m  the  language  of  this  bill.  As 
far  as  I  can  see  and  as  far  as  anyone  has 
thus  far  demonstrated,  there  has  been 
no  curtailment  of  that  bread  language. 
The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  not  ade- 
quate at  this  point  to  take  care  of  Uiese 
objections. 

I  might  also  say  that  I  am  aware  of 
the  job  which  the  AFl^CIO  has  done 
with  respect  to  the  threat  of  commu- 
nism I  think  it  is  a  job  which  is  deeply 
appreciated  by  most  of  us  in  the  United 
States.  The  labor  movement  has  done 
very  effective  work  abroad  m  seeking  to 
promote  the  free  trade  union  concept  m 
Latin  America,  in  Africa,  and  in  other 
areas  It  is  for  that  re*won  that  we  should 
give  particular  weight  to  their  expres- 
sions of  concern  about  this  legislation 
They  not  only  have  taken  an  anti-Com- 
murust  position,  an  anti-totalitarian  po- 
sition, if  you  will,  but  also  have  expressed 
some  .sensitivity  about  the  need  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  American  people. 
They  have  always  been  sensitive  to  the 
need  to  preserve  these  rights.  They  have 
stood  up  for  civil  rights  and  human 
rights  as  well  as  civil  hberties.  I  think 
they  have  made  a  good  record. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  it  is  important 
that  their  letter  be  read  here  because  I 
think  it  deserves  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  this  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  Chairman,  my  amendment  does 
not  cure  all  of  these  defects  It  Is  a  very 
short  and  simple  amendment  It  simply 
attempts  to  negate  a  possible,  imfortu- 
nate  Inference  from  subsection  'c>. 

On  that  basis.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  Is  a  reasonable  amendment 
and  one  which  I  thought,  perhaps,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  might  agree 
to  accept. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  do  appreciate  the 
manner  in  which  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  conducted  the  debate  on 
this  legislation  The  gentleman  has  been 
generous  In  allocation  of  time  I  think  in 
many  respects  the  way  this  committee 


hais  i:one  about  its  business  reflects  great 
credit  upon  the  chairman.  However,  I 
think  when  we  have  a  matter  of  this 
kind  before  us  which  is  not  asked  for  by 
the  admimstration.  we  ouKht  to  look  at 
It  very  carefully. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  provisions  of  the 
Executive  order  under  which  the  execu- 
tive branch  today  is  operatuig  is  in  my 
opinion  adequate  I  think  we  ought  to 
be  as  careful  as  we  can  when  we  con- 
sider this  new  prorosal. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM  I  thank  the  gentlen.an 
for  yielding 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
couple  of  quick  comments.  I  was  some- 
what dismayed  at  the  lefeience  of  the 
chairman  of  the  commiuec  to  Mr. 
Meany,  betau.se  while  I  too  respect  the 
efforts  of  the  chairman  to  be  fair  and 
judicious  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs 
of  his  committee,  it  seems  to  me  he  made 
a  mistake  which  has  frequently  been 
made  in  the  past  of  e^-iuaiing  opposi- 
tion to  communism  witii  support  of  any 
particular  legislation  which  is  aimed  at 
subversive  activities  and  the  like. 

I  would  not  suppose  that  any  Member 
of  tl}is  House  would  want  to  make  any 
such  accusation  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  iMr.  Ichord* 
would  agree 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Does  the  gentleman  in 
some  way  interpret  my  remarks  as  cast- 
ing aspersions  upon  the  integrity  or  ac- 
tivities of  any  Member  of  this  House? 
I  think  the  gentleman  misunderstood 
me.  I  w  ould  not  do  that. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  No.  My  point  Is  that 
Mr.  Meany  Is  known  for  his  strong  op- 
position to  communism. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  think 
the  gentleman  came  in  a  little  late,  be- 
cause what  I  have  stated  is  that  I  have 
cured  the  objections  in  the  letter  from 
the  attorney  for  the  AFLr-CIO.  Since  that 
objection  has  been  cleared  up  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  knowing  of  the 
strong  position  of  the  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO  against  communism,  that  he 
would  support  this    bill. 

If  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
any  communication  to  the  contrary 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  No;  I  have  not.  I  would 
state  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
that  I  heard  the  colloquy 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  BENNFTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  the  House  today,  H.R.  14864,  Is 
needed  to  fUl  recognized  gaps  In  our  In- 
ternal security  laws. 

In  December  1967.  the  Supreme  Court 
declared   an   Important   section  of   the 
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Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  uncon- 
stitutional. The  Court  told  us  that  we 
could  not  prohibit  a  member  of  a  Com- 
mimist  organization  from  being  em- 
ployed in  a  defense  facility  if  the  sole 
ground  for  the  prohibition  is  such  mem- 
bership. This  decision — United  States 
agamst  Robel— brought  to  the  public's 
attention  the  urgent  new  need  for  effec- 
tive legislation  to  combat  subversives  In 
our  defense  plants. 

Thirteen  members  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  joined  me  in  intro- 
ducing on  February  1,  1968.  In  the  90th 
Congress,  H.R.  15018,  to  close  this  secu- 
rity gap.  My  bill,  the  objectives  of  which 
were  supported  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  was  similar  to  H.R.  15626,  which 
was  reported  from  the  committee  on 
July  3.  1968.  but  not  acted  upon  by  the 
full  House. 

In  the  91st  Congress,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  session.  I  introduced  H.R.  400, 
identical  to  the  legislation  reported  in 
the  90th  Congress.  I  joined  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  introduc- 
ing H.R.  12699  and  H.R.  14864,  similar 
measures.  I  congratulate  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  the  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  on  bringing  it  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

This  is  a  good  bill  tmd  it  strikes  a  bal- 
ance between  freedom  of  expressed  po- 
litical beliefs  and  the  requirements  of 
national  security. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  before 
the  House  today  is  to  make  sure  our  Gov- 
ernment has  adequate  security  programs 
to  prevent  sabotage  and  other  acts  of 
subversion  in  our  defense  facilities. 

There  is  a  constant  threat  from  our 
country's  enemies  to  sabotage  vital  na- 
tional production  and  to  commit  espio- 
nage undermining  the  U.S.  interests.  The 
objective  of  most  of  these  subversive 
groups.  Including  the  Communist  bloc  of 
Russia,  Cuba,  and  Red  China,  «uid  some 
of  the  new  movements.  Is  the  overthrow 
of  our  democratic  institutions  with  the 
substitution  of  a  totalitarian,  commu- 
nistic, Marxist-Leninist  society.  Michael 
Klonsky,  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  national  secretary,  has  stated: 

Our  primary  task  Is  to  build  a  Marzlst- 
Lenln  revolutionary  movement. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  last  year.  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  Director  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  said : 

Reports  from  a  host  of  reliable  FBI  sources 
clearly  Indicate  no  letup  on  the  part  of  the 
Communist  countries  in  their  IntelUgenoe 
attacks  against  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  penetrating  our  national  defense 
Interests. 

The  legislation  before  the  House  in- 
structs the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  desig- 
nate as  a  defense  facility  those  plants 
which  have  Important  classified  military 
projects  and  produce  weapons  and  pro- 
grams vital  to  national  security.  The 
President  is  authorized  to  Initiate  a  se- 
curity clearance  program  for  determining 
eligibility  of  persons  for  access  to  sen- 
sitive areas  in  defense  facilities.  A  secu- 
rity clearance  program  for  the  protection 
of  classified  Information  to  the  U.8.  in- 
dustry would  be  developed,  and  coopera- 


tive security  training  and  educational 
programs  with  Industry  and  labor  would 
be  established.  Another  provision  of  the 
bill  would  allow  the  institution  of  a  per- 
sonnel security  screening  program  for 
the  safeguarding  of  vessels,  harbors, 
ports  and  waterfront  facilities. 

Adequate  safeguards  for  an  Individual's 
rights  are  Included  In  the  bill,  insuring 
fairness  to  the  individual,  as  applied  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Congress  should  be  entitled  to  take 
suitable  precautionary  measures  to  ex- 
clude persons  from  sensitive  positions. 
Justice  White  declared  in  his  dissent  on 
the  Robel  case.  James  Madison  warned 
us: 

Security  against  foreign  danger  Is  one  of 
the  primary  objects  of  civil  society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  an  obligation 
to  pass  legislation  protecting  our  na- 
tional secimty.  We  need  a  strong  pro- 
gram in  the  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
tect defense  production  and  classified 
information,  and  I  believe  this  legisla- 
tion would  accomplish  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
nal Security  Committee  for  reporting  this 
timely  and  much-needed  legislation.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  I  have  been  gravely  con- 
cerned in  regard  to  the  security  problems 
that  have  developed  within  our  defense 
plants.  There  is  no  doubt  that  our  free 
and  open  society  will  always  have  such 
problems.  However,  the  security  problem 
has  been  more  than  compounded  since 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  rendered  its  deci- 
sion in  United  States  against  Robel.  I  do 
not  wish  to  delve  into  all  the  various  as- 
pects of  this  decision,  but  sufHce  it  to  say 
that  its  effect  is  to  allow  subversives  to 
infiltrate  and  have  access  to  highly  clas- 
sified and  sensitive  material. 

H.R.  14864  would  remedy  the  restilts 
of  this  Court  decision.  This  Defense  Fa- 
cilities and  Industrial  Security  Act  of 
1970  would  establish  a  personnel  security 
screening  program  to  determine  eligibil- 
ity of  individuals  for  access  to,  or  control 
of,  sensitive  positions,  places,  or  areas  of 
employment  in  designated  defense  fa- 
cilities for  the  safeguarding  of  such  fa- 
cilities against  sabotage,  espionage,  or 
acts  of  suverslon.  I  feel  confident,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  new  screening  pro- 
cedure will  meet  the  constitutional  tests 
as  enunciated  by  the  Supreme  Court.  My 
belief  is  predicated  on  Chief  Justice 
Warren's  majority  ojrinion  where  he  felt 
that  the  Robel  case  does  not  bar  Con- 
gress, imder  narrowly  drawn  legislation, 
from  keeping  those  persons  from  sensi- 
tive positions  in  defense  facilities  who 
would  use  their  position  to  disrupt  the 
Nation's  production  facilities. 

How  much  better  to  have  the  right  to 
withhold  classified  security  information 
In  the  national  interest. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  burden  and 
duty  hsis  been  placed  upon  the  Congress 


to  protect  the  vital  security  and  interests 
of  this  great  country.  We  must  not  fall 
short  in  performing  what  is  required  of 
us.  Therefore.  I  strongly  urge  the  passage 
of  H.R.  14864.  We  owe  nothing  less  to 
the  American  people  as  their  elected 
representatives. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Section  1  of  tlUe  U  of  the  Act  of 
June  15,  1917  (50  U.S  C.  191 1 ,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

( 1 )  The  last  paj-agraph  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subpkaragraph  ( b )  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"and  for  such  purposes  the  President  shall 
have  authority  1 1 )  to  deny  to  any  person,  or 
to  revoke  or  suspend  any  person's  authoriza- 
tion for,  access  to  vessels,  harbors,  ports,  and 
waterfront  facilities  of  the  United  States,  (2) 
to  establish  criteria  and  to  authorize  In- 
quiries. Investigations,  hearings,  and  pro- 
ceedings for  determining  eligibility  for  access 
authorization  in  such  manner  and  form  ( and 
to  the  extent  the  President  deems  appro- 
priate) as  he  is  authorized  to  prescribe  under 
the  provisions  of  title  IV  of  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1950.  and  1 3)  at  any  designated 
place  and  at  any  stage  of  any  Inquiry.  ln\es- 
tlgatlon.  hearing,  or  proceeding  authorized 
for  such  purposes,  to  administer  oaths  or 
affirmations  and,  lor  good  cause  shown,  and 
subject  to  such  regulations  and  limitations 
as  he  shall  prescribe,  to  issue  process  (run- 
ning to  any  part  oi  the  United  States  and 
its  possessions,  including  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico)  to  compel  witnesses  to  appear 
and  testify  or  produce  papers  or  material.  No 
person,  on  the  ground  or  for  the  reasons  that 
testimony  or  evidence,  documentary  or  other- 
wise, required  of  him  may  tend  to  incrimi- 
nate him  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or 
forfeiture,  shall  be  excused  from  testifying  or 
producing  papers  or  material,  but  no  natural 
person  shall  be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to 
any  penalty  or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of 
any  transaction,  matter,  or  thing  concerning 
which  he.  after  claiming  such  privilege 
against  self-incrimination,  shall  be  compelled 
to  testify,  or  produce  papers  or  material,  nor 
shall  testimony  or  evidence,  so  compelled,  nor 
any  fact  or  Information  which  may  be  dis- 
covered as  a  result  of  such  testimony  or  evi- 
dence, be  used  as  evidence  In  any  criminal 
proceeding  against  him  In  any  court;  but  no 
natural  person  so  testifying  shall  be  exempt 
from  prosecution  or  punishment  for  perjury 
committed  In  so  testifying.  Any  of  the  dis- 
trict courts  of  the  United  States  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  which  such  Inquiry.  Investiga- 
tion, hearing,  or  proceeding  is  carried  on  may. 
In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a 
subpena  issued  to  any  person,  Issue  an  order 
requiring  such  person  to  appear  (and  pro- 
duce books  and  material  If  so  ordered)  and 
give  evidence  touching  the  matter  In  ques- 
tion; and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of 
the  cotirt  may  be  punished  by  such  court  as 
a  contempt  thereof.  Witnesses  subpenaed  or 
called  to  testify  or  produce  evidence  at  any 
Inquiry.  Investigation,  hearing,  or  proceeding 
axe  authorized  travel  expenses  and  per  diem 
as  provided  by  law  for  witnesses  in  courts  of 
the  United  States.  The  President  may,  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations  as  he  shall 
prescribe,  provide  that  such  fees  and  ex- 
penses of  witnesses  subpenaed  or  called  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  applicant  shall,  under 
certain  equitable  circumstances  and  in  the 
interest  of  justice,  be  borne  In  whole  or  In 
part  by  the  United  States:  Provided,  however. 
That  if  the  applicant  be  the  prevailing  party, 
such  fees  and  expenses  shall  be  )>orne  In 
whole  by  the  United  States." 

Mr.  ICHORD  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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the  remainder  of  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word 

Mr  Chairman.  I  will  not  take  the  full  5 
minutes.  I  do  wtuit  to  say,  in  response  to 
the  comments  of  the  comimttee  chair- 
man just  now.  that  I  was  indeed  present 
during  the  debate  earlier,  and  I  did  hear 
the  letter  read  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  ■  Mr.  Fraser  • .  and  the  remarks 
of  the  chairman  with  respect  to  it 

Also  I  should  like  to  make  this  general 
comment  While  I  resp)ect  the  chairman 
and  memt)ers  of  the  committee  for  their 
efforts  to  correct  some  of  the  abuses  in 
the  past,  listemng  to  the  debate  and 
reading  the  reports  and  the  material 
about  this  bill  have  confirmed  my  view- 
that  a  bill  of  this  kind,  which  raises  ex- 
tremely complex  and  difficult  questions 
of  constitutional  law,  should  be  withm 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  I  would  wish  that  we  had 
here  available  the  views  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  and  the  distm- 
guished  jurists  who  sit  on  that  comnuttee. 
to  help  us  In  the  consideration  of  this 
bill 

Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resimned  the  chair. 
Mr  Natcheb.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  HR  14864  >  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Security  Act  of  1950  to  authorize  the 
Federal  Government  to  institute  meas- 
ures for  the  protection  of  defense  pro- 
duct;on  and  of  classified  Information  re- 
leased to  Industry  against  acts  of  sub- 
version, and  for  other  purroses,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  792,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION   TO   KXCOMMIT  OITKaXD    BT    XR     BZID   OF 
>rrW    TOEK 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ofTer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  theblU? 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  I  tun.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Ur  Rkid  of  New  York  moves  to  recommit 
the  bill.  H  R  14a64.  to  the  Commltt««  on 
Internal  Security 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objecuon, 
the  previous  question  Is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
pomt  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPE.\KER  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  wtis  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  274.  nays  65.  not  voting  93, 
as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  91 
YEAS— 274 


.AbOl'.t 

.Abemethy 

.\dair 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson.  Ill 

.Anderson. 

Tenn 
.\ridre«s.  A!a 
.Andrews. 

N  D«k 
.Arends 
Ashbrook 
AsplnaU 
BannK 
Beall.  Md. 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Betts 
Bla.:i:l 
Blester 
Bo»?-3 
Brav 
Brlnklev 
Tirock 
Brooks 
Bro«:>mfleld 
Brotzman 
Bn>wn.  Mich. 
Brijvin,  Ohio 
BmvhlU.  Va 
Burhanan 
Burke.  Uass 
Burleson.  Tex 
Burllaon.  Mo 
Burton.  0iah 
Bu.sh 

Byrnes.  Wis 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey 
Cedertjen; 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clanr\ 
Clausen. 

Don  H 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
CoUlns 
Colmer 
Conable 
Corbett 
Coughlln 
Cowger 
Crane 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels.  N  J. 


Darts.  Oa 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  La  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Derwluskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
DlnKell 
Donohue 
IVjm 
Diiwdj 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Ala 
Edwards.  La 
Erlenbom 
Eahleman 
Evans.  Colo 
Kalhm 
FelKhan 
Ftsh 
F'.sher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 

Ford.  Oerald  R 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Frev 

Fulton   Pa 
Fuqua 
Oallflanakls 
Garmatz 
Clavdos 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Ooldwater 
Gray 

Green.  Greg. 
Grtflln 
Gross 
Gpover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Hall 
Hal  pern 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Harsba 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hechler.  W.  Va. 


Pa 


Henderson 

Hlckh 

Hoijan 

Hoamer 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hi.tchlns<)n 

Ichord 

Jan  lbs 

Jarman 

Johnson, 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala 

Jones.  N  C 

Jones.  Tenn 

Kazen 

Ke« 

Keith 

King 

KJeppe 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landgret>e 

Landrum 

Langen 

LatU 

Lennon 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md 

Lujan 

McClory 

McClv:re 

McCuUo^h 

McDade 

McDonald. 

MlcJEl. 
McEwen 
McKneally 
McMUIan 
Madden 
Mahon 
Manila  rd 
Mann 
Marsh 
Mathlas 
May 
Melcher 
MeaklU 
Michel 
MUler.  Ohio 
Mlnlsh 
MlzeU 

Montgomery 
Morgan 
Morton 
Murphy,  ni 
Murphy.  NY. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 


Nelsen 

Nichols 

Olsen 

0'Ne*l.  Oa. 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pettu 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Potr 

Preyer  N  C 

Price.  lU. 

Price.  Tex 

Pryor,  Ark 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Held.  111. 

Relfel 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Rf>blson 

Rodlno 


Addabbo 

Ashley 

Barrett 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brasco 

Burton.  Calif 

Button 

Bvrne.  Pa. 

Carey 

Celler 

Chlaholm 

Clay 

Cohelan 

Culver 

DlKgS 

Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Calif 
Em>erg 
Farbsteln 
Foley 


Roe 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rooney.  Pa 

Roth 

Ruudebusb 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Say  lor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schwengel 

ocott 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stelger.  WU. 

Stephens 

Siubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

NAYS— 65 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Frledel 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Green.  Pa. 
Harrington 
Helstoskl 
Holtfleld 
Johnson.  Calif 
Kastenmeler 
Koch 
McCarthy 
McFall 
Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Mlkva 

MUler,  Calif. 
Mink 
Morse 

NOT  VOTING  -93 


Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  O*. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

trilman 

Utt 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonnar 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watts 

Welcker 

WhaUey 

White 

Whltehxirst 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Williams 

WUson, 

Charles  H. 
Wold 
Wright 
Wydler 
WyUe 
Wyman 
Yatron 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zlon 


Mosher 

Nix 

O'NelU.  Ma.ss. 

Ottlnger 

Pike 

Rees 

Reld.  NY. 

Reuss 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Scheuer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tleman 

Vanlk 

Waldle 

Whalen 

Wvatt 

Yat«8 


Adams  Ooodllng  Moss 

.Anderson.  Griffiths  Obey 

Calif  Haley  O'Hara 

Annunzlo  HamUton  O'Konskl 

.Ayres  Hansen.  Idaho  Peppwr 

Bell.  Calif.  Hansen.  Wash.  Podell 

Berry  Hathaway  Pollock 

BevlU  Hawkins  Powell 

Blackburn  Hays  Rivers 

Blanton  Hebert  Rostenkowskl 

Bow  Heckler.  Mass  St.  Onge 

Brademas  Horton  Schneebell 

Brown.  Calif  Howard  Sebellus 

BroyhUl.  N  C  Karth  Shipley 

Burke.  Fla.  K:rwan  Shrtver 

Clark  Kluczynskl  Slkes 

Conte  K  lykendall  Skubltz 

Conyers  Leggett  .Stokes 

Corman  Lipscomb  Stratton 

Cramer  Moyd  Taft 

Cunningham  Ixjwensteln  Teague.  Calif . 

Daddarlo  Lukens  Tunney 

Dawson  McCloskey  Udall 

Dent  MacGregor  Van  Deerlln 

Esch  Martin  Vander  Jagt 

Evlns.  Tenn.  Mayne  Watson 

Paacell  Mills  WUson.  Bob 

Flndley  Mlnshall  Winn 

Prellnghuysen  Mize  WolS 

F\Uton.  Tenn.  Mollohan  Zwmch 

Gallagher  Monagan 

Oettys  Moorhead 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hubert  for.  with  Mr.  Annnntilo  igaliut. 

Mr,  Shipley  for.  with  Mr.  Hawkins  against. 


Mr.  Bevlll  for,  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr    Martin  for.  with  Mr.  L«ggett  against. 

Mr.  Adams  for,  with  Mr.  McCloskey  against. 

Mr  Evlns  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  St. 
Onge  against. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  for.  with  Mr. 
Corman  against. 

Mr.  Oettys  for,  with  Mr.  Conyers  against. 

Mr.  Slkes  for,  with  Mr    Dawson  against. 

Mr.  Rivers  for,  with  Mr.  Lowensteln  against. 

Mr.  BroyhlU  of  North  Carolina  for,  with 
Mr.  Moss  against. 

Mr.  Winn  for,  with  Mr.  Podell  against. 

Mr.  Cramer  for.  with  Mr.  Powell  against. 

Mr  Bob  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Stokes 
against. 

Mr.   Watson   for.   with   Mr.   Wolff  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  OHara   with   Mr.   Ayres. 

Mr    Pepper  with  Mr.  MacOregor. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr    Lukens. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Blanton  with   Mr.   Berry. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr   Monagan  with  Mr.  TaXt. 

Mr    .Moorhead   with   Mr.   Esch. 

Mr  FascoU  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Hamilton  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.   Mills   with   Mr.   Horton. 

Mr.  Hathawav   with   Mr.   Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Havs  with  Mr.  Bell  of  California. 

Mr.  Kluczvnskl  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

.Mr    Brademas  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Ooodllng. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 

Mr.   Klrwan   with   Mr.   Mlze. 

Mr  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr. 
Mavne. 

Mr    Tunnev   with   Mr.   Sebellus. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Obey   with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mrs  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Cunningham. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Cali- 
fornia 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Shrlver. 

Mr  Prellnghuysen  with  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho. 

Mr    Stratton   with   Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

■  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  taken  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
the  program  for  next  week. 
CXVI 118 — ^Part  a 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  we  have  finished  the  busi- 
ness for  the  week,  and  we  will  ask  to  go 
over  until  Monday  upon  the  announce- 
ment of  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Monday  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar Day.  There  will  be  one  suspension, 
a  House  joint  resolution,  making  contin- 
uing appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  Day. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  we  have  the  biU  H.R.  12025.  the 
National  Forest  Timber  Conservation  and 
Management  Act  of  1969,  which  is  imder 
an  op>en  rule  with  2  hours  of  debate. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject  to 
the  usual  reservation  that  conference 
reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time, 
and  any  further  program  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  when  he  believes  the 
HEW-Labor  OEX)  appropriation  bill,  not 
the  continuing  resolution,  will  be  on  the 
floor  of  the  House?  It  seems  to  me  there 
is  time  in  the  legislative  program  for 
next  week  as  annoimced  here,  and  it  is 
important  to  get  that  legislation  on  its 
way.  Any  information  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  could  give  us 
would  be  appreciated. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  will  yield  further, 
of  course  we  have  been  in  consultation 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  as  the 
chairman  is  present  I  would  prefer  that 
he  comment  upon  this. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  say  to  tlie  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  that  we  had  hoped 
to  find  a  way  to  bring  before  the  House 
early  next  week  an  acceptable  substitute 
for  the  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill 
which  was  passed  earlier  but  which  the 
President  vetoed  and  which  the  House 
failed  to  rep«iss  yesterday.  But  there  just 
simply  has  not  been  enough  time  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  there  can  be  a 
meeting  of  the  minds  among  the  inter- 
ested Members  of  Congress — and  we  are 
all  interested,  as  to  what  should  be  done 
about  the  matter  of  a  new  bill. 

The  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  have  been 
meeting  informally  most  of  the  day.  We 
have  a  meeting  of  the  subcommittee 
scheduled  for  10  o'clock  on  Monday  next. 
We  have  also  been  in  consultation  with 
members  of  the  Executive  Branch  in  re- 
gard to  the  situation  as  well  as  with  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to- 
day. So  it  seems  to  me  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances that  we  should  on  Monday 
pass  a  continuing  resolution  to  put  us  in 
a  better  stance,  and  then  launch  imme- 
diately into  a  way  to  bring  before  the 
House  a  substitute  for  the  vetoed  bill. 
The  present  continuing  resolution  ex- 
pires on  January  30. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  move  rap- 
idly, but  I  do  not  think  anybody  can 
predict  how  long  it  will  take  to  bring  in 


a  substitute  bill.  Certainly,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  wants  to  move  as 
fast  as  possible  to  get  this  beliind  us  so 
that  we  can  tEike  up  proposals  for  new 
appropriations  in  the  President's  budget 
which  will  be  submitted  on  Monday. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  share  the 
views  expressed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  that  we 
want  to  get  this  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  we  want  to  get  it 
through  this  body  so  that  the  other  body 
can  act  on  it  so  we  can  find  an  answer 
to  the  dilemma  that  we  are  in  at  the 
present  time. 

As  I  look  at  the  schedule  here  for  next 
week,  next  week  is  an  ideal  time  for  us 
to  do  just  that. 

Let  me  ask  the  majority  leader,  is  it 
possible  to  include  in  the  whip  notice 
for  next  week  the  possibility  that  such 
legislation  might  be  brought  to  the  floor 
for  this  appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  answer  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman,  we  do  make  al- 
ways the  reservation  that  any  program 
may  be  annoimced  later.  There  is  no 
disposition  so  far  as  I  know  on  the  part 
of  anybody  to  delay  the  consideration  of 
that  bill.  I  would  prefer  not  to  list  it  on 
the  whip  notice  until  I  am  certain  that 
it  is  going  to  come  up  next  week.  I  hope 
it  does.  That  is  all  I  can  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished- gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  another  ques- 
tion. 

Any  continuing  resolution  that  is  pro- 
gramed for  Monday  would  have  to  be  a 
different  kind  of  continuing  resolution 
than  the  one  we  have  had  in  the  past, 
because  one  of  the  criteria  in  the  past 
has  been  the  bill  passed  by  the  House. 
There  is  no  bill  passed  by  the  House  tm- 
der  the  current  circumstances.  Can  the 
gentleman  give  us  some  information  as 
to  what  you  are  thinking  of  in  the  draft- 
ing of  that  continuing  resolution? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  think  we  would  be 
tying  the  new  continuing  resolution  to 
the  action  taken  last  November  when 
the  current  continuing  resolution  first 
went  into  effect.  We  provided  a  certain 
spending  level  for  all  agencies  and  es- 
pecially an  innovation  in  regard  to  edu- 
cational programs  which  have  been  em- 
braced in  the  so-called  Joelson  amend- 
ment. That  is  the  type  of  resolution  I 
think  we  would  propose.  In  other  words, 
we  have  proposed  a  continuation  of  the 
resolution  which  had  been  in  existence 
prior  to  the  veto  of  the  President's  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  sure  the 
distinguished  chairman  knows  that  a 
continuing  resolution  that  follows  that 
pattern  is  contrary  to  the  action  taken 
by  the  House  yesterday  in  sustaining  the 
President's  veto. 

We  do  not  believe  a  continuation  of 
spending  in  the  month  of  February  at 
that  level  is  right.  If  the  decision  of  the 
chairman  or  the  committee  is  that  that 
should  be  the  case,  and  with  no  promise 
that  we  are  going  to  get  a  bill  out  of  the 
committee  that  has  some  different  pro- 
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visxns  norn  the  bill  that  was  vetoed, 
with  the  veto  sustained,  '^e  have  to  take 
into  consideration  what  we  can  do  to 
get  some  chantf  ^ 

Mr  MAHON  Undoubttdly  we  have 
to  nake  seme  changes  :r.  whatever  new 
bill  1-  veported  The  Ccrnnuttee  on  Ap- 
pri  K^H'.icn.^  i.s  %e:v  anxKuS  lu  work  out 
cliam'es  that  will  be  reasonable  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  H  >u-~e  and.  tiov.oiuily. 
accir'.able  to  the  other  b<>dy  und  the 
Adnnni.-tration 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  The  situation 
ij  such  that  i:  it  comes  up  under  sus- 
pension, an  afBrm.ative  two-thirds  vote 
wv.uld  be  reiuired  \Vc  have  t j  h?.  e  seme 
ab.-u:aace  bv  Monday  oi  <cme  coininittee 
actio:-,  before  we  can  say  that  ve  are 
going  tJ  support  a  ct  n'.inunia;  resolution 
under  the  terms  the  gentleman  has  de- 
scribed. 

Mr.  M.\HON  If  tlie  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  under.'- tind  the  ranking 
n-.!nority  member  of  the  Cimmittee  on 
Appropriations  iMr.  Bo\^  >  is  out  of  town. 
I  ua'.e  conleired  with  otht•r^  v  inj  are  au- 
thorised tj  srjcak  in  h.:^  Acad  Tliey  can 
ai'iuaiiu  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
With  riw  fa  't  that  we  are  :  trr;nt;  might- 
il:.  to  come  to  seme  sort  of  agreement. 
We  rec' >!r.ize  that  we  have  t.  make  seme 
kind  of  accommodat;on  in  Uie  light  of 
the  circ'.im.stance.> 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr  Speaker,  vrill  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD.  I  yield  ti  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  a  member  of 
the  I  on^mittee. 

M:  MICHEL  I  would  like  to  make  it 
aoundantiy  clear,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cenied.  I  have  e.xpressed  my  elf  as  being 
opposed  to  continuation  for  another  30 
days  or  another  month  of  spending;  at 
this  high  level,  which  the  President  him- 
self has  opposed,  and  the  actun  of  Uie 
Ho'x->e  ye-'erday  I  think  conours  with. 
Frankly  a.icther  30  day-,  takes  us  two- 
tlrrd*  of  trie  way  through  the  fiscal  year, 
and  we  know  there  are  those  who  franklv 
would  'ust  as  soon  that  we  go  'hrough 
the  balance  cf  the  fiscal  year  with  con- 
t.nuing  resolutions  I  think  we  have  got  to 
have  It  unmistaKaclv  clear  that  we  will 
not  enga^'e  in  that  kind  of  game  here 
and  we  must  get  some  kind  of  con.rmt- 
rnent. 

.Vs  our  leader  has  said  next  week  ls  an 
appropriate  time  to  consider  tl.e  m.atter 
and  there  Is  no  reason  why  we  should 
.\r-'  o-i:xg  everAthniE  to  bear  to  get 
something  firmly  m  nand  for  next  week 
Mr  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
nentitnian  v. eld  lurthtr'' 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  I  vifld  to  Uie 
Chairman  of  the  Appr' rriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr  MAHON  Tne  gentleman  f-om.  111  - 
nois  has  been  present  In  various  meet- 
;  MS  that  -A  e  ha'  e  had  today  aiid  is 
expected  to  be  present  Monday 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  there  is  a 
feeling  of  great  urgency  with  regard  to 
the  whole  matter,  and  there  Is  a  desire 
to  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  indication  of  unneces- 
sary delay  In  fact.  I  was  no^^eful  that 
we  could  come  to  soni^  arrangement  to- 


d:iy   b  it  it  lia.;  not  been  possiole  to  have 
a  meeting  of  the  mindv 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD  The  only  way 
we  can  net  a  mvetm^  of  the  iniv.ds  Is  to 
press  for  action  uii  tne  baMs  tiiat  the 
matter  is  urgent  1  know  iliat  meetings 
and  di.-,cu^..-;ons  ha\f'  beer,  neld  today, 
but  I  do  not  want  tiie  opportunity  to  .^llp 
by  so  that,  m  effect,  we  would  nullify 
the  action  of  tlie  President  with  nis  \Ho 
and  action  of  this  body  yesterday 

Mr  .\LBERT  Mr  Speaker,  will  tlie 
gentleman  vield'' 

Mr  GER.ALD  R  I  ORD  I  Mtld  to  th- 
ma.ionts   leader 

Mr  .ALBERT  I  t!nn:'.  the  uriitlemin 
should  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  not 
undertaking-  to  pa'^s  tiie  pro;x)sed  con- 
tinuing resolution  a.^  a  delaying  device. 
We  hope  to  get  the  appropriation  bill 
it^self  through  the  House  a.s  soon  a*.  ;)os- 
sibie.  But  It  must  still  pu.-s,  the  other 
body,  and  -'erhaps  evtn  go  to  a  confer- 
ence \Vf  do  havf  the  Lincoln  Day  re- 
ce.-,s  aliead  of  us.  We  are  merely  trying 
to  take  int^j  account  all  contingencire. 
That  Ls  all  we  are  endeavoring  to  do 
The  leedersiup  cannot  pn  empt  the  ju- 
nsdiCUon  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations The  cliairman  has  been  work- 
mg  on  tlus  natter  ever  :  mce  the  vote 
yesterday 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  should  like 
to  make  a  suggestion  to  the  K'entleman 
from  Okiahoina,  the  di.>tinpui.-^ned  ma- 
jority leader,  and  I  do  not  make  the  sug- 
gestion because  of  any  allegation  that 
there  ls  any  desire  to  delay,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  as  an  alternati\e  to  go  the 
contuiumg  resolution  route  for  the  rest 
of  the  fiscal  year. 

I  think  we  need  some  protection,  and 
here  is  a  suggestion.  Why  not  make  the 
continuing  resolution  to  February  IS'' 
Then  we  know  that  between  now  and 
then  there  will  be  some  action  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
then  we  have  the  assurance  that  a  bill 
will  come  up  and  will  go  to  th"  other 
body.  Then  if  there  is  need  for  another 
15  days  after  that,  we  would  certainly 
be  accommodating  Is  there  any  difficulty 
with  thaf 

Mr  ALBERT  I  should  think  the  gen- 
tleman would  want  30  days,  but  this  is 
.something  that  Is  not  within  the  power 
of  the  m.ajority  iPader  to  decide  The 
matter  of  a  suspension  *.s  one  for  the 
Speaker  and  the  Member  who  i.s  recog- 
ni?ed  for  the  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules— m  tins  case  it  would  be  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  .Appronriations. 

Mr  HUNO.ATE  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  mincrity  leader  yield'' 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mi-s.sourl 

Mr  HUNGATE  Mr  Speaker  I  want 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  majority  leader 
If  I  may  at  th!=  tim.e  Would  it  be  in  or- 
der if  Uie  President  desired,  to  veto  the 
contuiumg  resolution'' 

Mr  .ALBERT  Of  course,  he  can  veto 
t.he  i-i)!i'inilnsj  resolution. 

Mr  MiCORMACK  Mr.  .^p-^aker  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  I  j  leld  to  the 
distinrruished  Speaker 


Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker,  it 
.seems  to  me  it  is  of  pa i  amount  impor- 
tance to  get  the  contmuint!  resolution 
through  Tliat  ccnrerns  every  Member 
of  the  House,  because  if  we  do  not  act  on 
that  matu'r,  m  a!icut  a  vu.tK  or  10  days 
there  will  be  very  sau  r<.i.ulls  flo'.ving 
from  that  failure  In  addition  to  the  Fed- 
eral employees  \vho  will  not  be  atrle  to 
receive  tiielr  salaiT  checks,  all  tlie  pro- 
gran;.-  or  activities  covered  by  the  Labor- 
HEW  appropriation  bill  will  be  adversely 
affectt-d 

rne  a;stinsu..-li<.d  ticutleman  Irom 
Michigan  made  a  suggestion  about 
providinL'  15  days  ir  thereabouts  ii>  an 
extension  I  lesj/ect  my  fiiends  views, 
but  It  sit  Ml.-  to  me  a  30-riay  extei^sion 
of  the  continuing  resolution  would  be 
in  our  own  best  intere.--t.  witho'at  regard 
to  the  side  of  the  aisle  on  which  we  miiiht 
sit.  Tlie  ciiairman  oi  the  Appropriraior.^ 
Coniruttee  has  been  working  very  dili- 
gently. I  can  assure  the  gentleman,  as 
have  the  chairman  of  tne  subcommittee 
and  the  other  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee  on  both 
sides 

However,  we  have  to  be  very  practical. 
We  realize  that  when  the  b.ll  come.-  out 
It  will  take  .some  de^at".  according  to 
the  procedure  under  which  :t  is  consid- 
ered, and  it  must  then  go  to  the  other 
body  It  would  seem  to  me  that  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  for  10  d.nys  would  be 
un'.vise  because  the  Appropriations 
Committee  is  going  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  eet  a  bill  out.  and  the  leadership 
Will  cooperate  in  bringing  it  up  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  for  coasideration 
We  ca!inot  control  what  michi  take 
place  in  the  other  body,  but  we  will  do 
everything  we  possibly  can 

We  have  a  situation  whoie  the  chair- 
man and  the  menibei-s  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  are  working  very  hard 
to  get  a  bill  out.  but  it  is  vitally  impor- 
tant to  pass  the  contmuiii':   resol'it.on. 
It  seems  to  mc  v.e  nu:.-t  take  eare  of  P.rst 
things  first    That  is  why  we  are  putting 
It  down  for  con>-iderat!on  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  nile.->  on  Mondav  I  agree  with 
the  resolution  the  '-hmrnian  of  tiie  com- 
mittee ha.s  indiritrd  >..^  ■>■  I'l  ofT^r  I  t;  ink 
it  is  a  fair  on.\  I  hope  that  is  the  one  lie 
will  submit,  tt.id  I  iL.oe  Mtniber.--  on  ooth 
sides  of  the  aisle  'vill  vote  tn  -.i.ss  the 
resolution    If  the  resolutien  fails  tc  re- 
ceive the  necessary  t^. o-third?  vote,  the 
result*  that  flow  from  that  would  be  un- 
necessarily dras'ic    It  seems  to  nie  the 
first  step  we  ha^e  us  to  consider  the  re- 
sponsibility of  both  parties  e.nd  of  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aLsle  to  assure 
a  continuation  of  the  programs  covered 
by  the  Lrbor-HEW  appropriations  bill 
Mr   GERALD  R    FORD   Mr   S'oeaker. 
there  is  an  urgency  to  get  this  matter 
■-ettled  cnce  and  for  all   I  t.'lieve  the  at- 
mosphere is  such  that  we  can  acneve  a 
rea.<^onable  and  responsible  compromise 
I  bnng  the  matter  up  because  we  have 
time  next  week  to  do  something  about  it 
in  light  of  tlie  legislative  program  that 
has  been  announced  here,  and  also,  the 
atmosphere  being  what  it  is,  I  think  it  is 
now  lime  to  try  to  get  committee  action 
on  this  matter. 
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If  we  could  have  some  assurance  that 
the  committee  is  going  to  Bjct  Monday 
and  that  if  they  do  there  would  be  pro- 
graming, this  would  ease  our  fears  very 
greatly. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  will  be  every 
effort  to  program  the  appropriation  bill 
just  as  .soon  as  it  is  ready  and  su£Bcient 
notice  can  be  given  to  the  Members, 
which,  in  vle'A-  of  the  colloquy  we  have 
had  today  and  in  view  of  the  whip  notice 
itself,  should  not  require  very  many  days. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  knows  when  he 
teUs  me  tiiai,  that  is  assurance  enough 
we  will  act  m  pood  faith  in  trying  to  get 
the  matter  out  of  the  committee  and  on 
the  floor.  I  did  think  it  important  to 
bring  the  matter  up  and  to  try  to  clarify 
it  here  today. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  believe  the  col- 
loquy which  iias  taken  place  is  very  help- 
ful and  very  constructive. 

In  connection  with  the  period  of  time 
the  continuing  resolution  would  be  ex- 
tended, might  I  refresh  my  friend's 
menioiT  that  Lincoln's  birthday  is  just 
around  the  comer.  The  leadership  has 
agreed  that  the  House,  out  of  i-espect  for 
Lincoln,  who  would  be  a  great  Demo- 
crat today  if  he  were  alive 

Ml-.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  heard  that  speech  before. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes;  and  it  is  true. 

We  have  agreed  that  there  will  be  no 
business  from  the  close  of  the  House  on 
Tuesday.  February  10,  until  the  foUow- 
inpr  Monday.  February  16.  I  iust  call  at- 
tention to  that — I  know  my  friend  had 
overlo-jked  it  temporarily — in  connection 
\\\'.'.\  t'H-  resolution  to  continue  appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  merely  .say,  first,  we  appreciate 
the  wilMneness  on  the  part  of  the 
Speaker  and  the  leadership  on  the  other 
side  to  help  us  recognize  a  great  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  Second,  I 
believe  the  dates  the  Speaker  indicated 
indicate  quite  clearly  that  we  have  time 
to  bring  the  matter  up  in  the  House  and 
fo  finish  the  bill  on  the  other  side  prior 
to  February  10.  All  I  am  urging  is  that 
we  do  it  if  we  can  ne\t  week.  I  believe 
it  is  important  to  do  so. 

Mr.  .ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleii.an  yield? 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
men yielding  to  me. 

I  speak  now  as  just  one  Member  of  this 
fine  body.  My  only  hope  is  that  by  Mon- 
day there  will  be  some  indication  of  the 
kind  of  compromise  we  might  expect  on 
the  resolution  when  It  comes  up  for  dis- 
cussion. Whether  we  can  get  a  finality 
on  it  or  not  is  another  thing. 

I  hope  there  will  be  some  Indication, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  along  the  way  this  is 
going  to  be  the  resolution  of  reasonable 
mejj  sitting  down  and  saying,  "The  period 


of  compromise  has  come ;  now  let  us  have 
it." 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  the  gentleman 
means,  by  compromise,  capitulation,  then 
there  is  a  matter  of  disagreement. 


ADJOXJRNMENT  TO   MONDAY.   FEB- 
RUARY 2,  1970 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPE1AKE31  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Sym- 
ington) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WTTH         CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Ctdendar  Wednesday 
rtile  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  CLERK  TO  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
SENATE  AND  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
SIGN  ENROIiED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  Hoase  until 
Monday  next  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to 
receive  messages  from  the  Senate  and 
that  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign 
any  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  1970  CENSUS 

(Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  this  House  knows,  the  1970 
decennial  census  of  the  United  States  be- 
gins this  coming  April  1.  It  Is  my  purpose 
here  to  provide  to  the  Members  a  sum- 
mary description  of  the  new  procedures 
developed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
in  their  efforts  to  ensure  a  mere  complete 
and  accurate  census  than  has  ever  been 
enumerated  previously. 

It  is  important.  I  believe,  to  (>oint  out 
that  these  new  procedures  were  developed 
because  the  Census  Bureau — as  a  truly 
professional  organization  dedicated  to 
the  contintilng  improvement  In  the  qual- 
ity of  its  statistical  output — is  its  own 
severest  critic.  These  procedures  were 
developed  to  overcome  an  under-enum- 


eration  in  the  1960  census,  which  the 
Census  Bureau  reported  on  the  bsisis  of 
its  own  studies  to  be  approximately  3  per- 
cent nationwide,  concentrated  in  the 
largest  cities,  especially  in  predominantly 
black  areas. 

Recently  some  of  my  colleagues  have 
been  critical  of  the  planned  procedures 
for  taking  the  Census  in  our  metropolitan 
areas — particularly  in  those  areas  where 
our  minority  citizens  live.  The  concern  of 
my  colleagues  is  indeed  imderstandable, 
it  is  a  concern  I  share.  In  my  own  31st 
Congressional  District  of  California  I 
represent  a  large  black  population  whose 
fears  and  apprehensions  I  can  fully  im- 
derstand;  nevertheless,  I  know  that  it  is 
imperative  that  they  be  accurately 
counted. 

Additionally,  a-  chairman  of  the  Cen- 
sus and  Statistics  Subcommittee,  I  am 
familiar  with  the  Census  Bureau's  efforts 
to  overcome  the  potential  under-enumer- 
ation  problems  of  the  1970  census.  Be- 
cause of  my  interest  and  concern  J  liave 
formally  requested  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Cen-sus  to  provide  me  with  statements 
covering  the  Census  Bureau's  community 
and  publication  information  programs 
and  the  procedures  to  be  used  to  in- 
sure coverage  in  the  census  of  minority 
groups — particularly  in  the  large  cities. 
Their  replies  are  set  forth  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  statement.  I  have  also 
attached  a  list  of  the  test  censuses  con- 
ducted by  the  Census  Bureau  in  prep- 
aration for  the  1970  census.  These  test 
censuses  were  designed  to  perfect  and 
veiify  the  effectiveness  of  the  ne-.v  pro- 
cedures being  developed  for  1970.  They 
began  in  August  1961  and  were  not 
completed  until  September  1968.  They 
covered  a  population  of  almost  2.800.000 
persons  in  20  different  cities  located  in 
various  parts  of  the  country. 

In  1970.  the  census  will  be  con- 
ducted by  mail  in  the  larger  metropolitan 
areas — covering  about  60  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States.  The 
heart  of  a  successful  census  of  this  type 
is  the  understanding  and  cooperation  of 
the  public.  In  my  latest  newsletter  I  have 
alerted  my  constituents  to  the  impor- 
tance of  being  coimted  in  the  census. 
Because  of  its  relevance,  and  because  I 
have  already  urged  the  distinguished 
Members  of  this  body  to  consider  uti- 
lizing their  newsletters  similarly,  I  wish 
to  read  it  now.  It  Is  entitled,  "You  Must 
Be  Coimted  If  You  Want  To  Count": 
YoTj  MtrsT  Be  Counted  If  You  Want  To 

Coitnt! 
As  you  tuan,  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Census  and  Statistics,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  t>e  Chalrm&n,  recently  completed  an 
exhaustive  review  of  the  fcwthooming  1970 
Census  of  Population  and  Housing.  The  bill 
we  developed — ^H.R.  12884,  to  guarantee  the 
confldentlallty  of  the  Cenfius — has  passed  the 
House  and  Is  now  awaiting  Senate  action.  It 
further  insures  the  privacy  of  Census  Infor- 
mation without  any  exceptions  whatsoever. 
The  Census  begins  on  April  1,  1970.  Much 
of  the  information-gathering  will  be  done  by 
maU  and  I  want  to  point  out  to  sreryosie  bow 
important  It  is  to  respond  to  ttae  quaatloti- 
nalre  when  it  arrives.  Tlie  Cencus  prorMes 
the  statistics  which  are  the  baola  for  your 


Oj\erumeut  programs  wn^h  beneli:  you  di- 
re ".ly. 

EUinlc  and  oilnortty  groupa  should  be  «?*•- 
cia;iv  con-e.-ued  wuh  giving  Oie  Census  ihe'.r 
careiul  if.enilca.  In  order  -h.*'.  *i:  groups 
wi  t>e  rullv  and  £air:y  repreaen'-ed  in  the 
ye^rs  ihoid.  Il  >^u  are  uiuoua-.ed  vou  wi.. 
&e  unaearU,  and  uaderr^preseat  j,iian  or  :ne 
uudertunJing  if  newled  Oovern.'nen-  prj- 
grxaii  Is  the  last  thing  our  tn.:iont.es  ne--'d 
in  thei^  dlfflcult  unies 

BUlions  of  do::.irs  m  funds,  s-»t>ds  ,iiid  serv- 
ices from  the  Federa.  Governmeni  .«rc  al- 
lotted Oh  the  Sails  of  Ceuaa->  infor:u4i:K'n. 
AS  IS  the  iiunitx-r  ^'t  locul.  .^iate  iiid  Federal 
represen--au%e.  >-  i  *r.\  have  The  Census  la 
not  ^ome  >or-.  .-..'  plDf  aad  the  Information 
IS  .i'5,>!uielv  .■  >nnden'.ial— my  Subcommit- 
vee=  bill  sees  x.  that  So  I  urge  you  to  spread 
the  word  and  make  sure  that  you  and  your 
asiftutxjrs  are  not  '.eft  ou:  Be  counted  so  you 
wil.  count! 
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The  other  essential  ingredient  of  a 
mailjut  ir-ailbacK  cenMis  is  the  com- 
pleteness of  trie  addres-s  listings  which 
are  u€in«  used  Here  the  Cen.-us  Bureau, 
with  the  wholehearted  cooperation  of 
the  Post  OfBce  Dei  Artment  J^^s  been  able 
to  produce  a  better  ba^e  fur  counting 
the  population  than  has  ever  existed 
heretofore.  The  outline  of  the  procedures 
which  have  been  developed  follow  I  want 
particularly  to  call  your  attenuon  to  the 
special  listing  which  beiflns  next  month 
February,  of  the  inn"r-clty  portions  of 
some  20  larsre  cities  to  make  ceruin  that 
the  address  re«?isters  for  these  dlfflcult 
areas  are  complete  and  correct 

With  the  goodwill  and  cooperation  of 
all.  the  1970  census  can  be  the  most  ac- 
curate ever  enumerated 

The  aforementioned  materials  follow: 

Ot-rl-INE     OF     PlOCEDUKE     TOR      PrEPARJ.SC     THE 

.\Doiii.ss  Recister  anu  .Mailing  List  fob  the 

1970  Census 

Pebruau-.  September  1963  Approximately 
36  million  com.'r.ercluUy  purcha.-e<!  addresses 
were  checked  for  completeness  and  accuracy 
b>  local  postal  carriers  i  more  than  10  mil- 
lion of  these  addresses  had  .ilso  oeen  checked 
previously  during  l.t»;7  and  U'68  m  con- 
nection with  some  rpeclal  surveys  being  ccn- 
ducted  at  that  time  bv  the  Censii.^  Bure.^'.i . 

2.  March-Dei'-mber  1969  The  35  million 
.addresses  were  c  >rrected  .»:.d  up-dated  on 
the  b.i.'is  of  the  postal  earners'  inlormaiion. 
coded  to  mdicj  e  jteographlc  location,  and 
serl.iUzea    f>  r   enumeration   control 

3  December  1969  Febru.iry  1970  The  33 
mir.-nn  xddres.ies  are  t.^.en  printed  .is  fol- 
lows Ilia  control  register  of  addresses  for 
each  enumeration  district  and  i2i  individual 
addres.s  labels  which  are  affixed  to  the  census 
questionnaire  mailing  pieces 

4  September  1963-February  1970  Approx- 
imately 8  million  addlllon.il  residential  .ad- 
dress**, are  being  listed  by  census  personnel 
to  obtain  cumplele  mall  ixiverage  in  areas, 
which  were  only  partially  covered  by  the 
commercla'.ly-purchased  addresses  A  control 
register  of  these  addresses  is  al.so  made  of 
each  enumeration  district  and  appropriate 
questionnaire  mailing  pieces  are  prepared 

5  February  1970  In  addition  to  the  above 
operations  In  the  Inner-clty  portions  of  20 
large  cities  enumerators  will  make  a  strur- 
ture-bv-8tructure  listing,  tnclMdxng  the  lu  ■ 
mg  quarte'i  icitKxn  each  ftructure  cover- 
ing about  7  million  addresaea.  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  addre»  registers  for  these 
••dlfflcult"  areas  are  complete  and  correct  New 
addresses  and  mlsaad  addreaaes  will  be  added 
to  the  address  registers  and  the  appropriate 
questionnaire  mailing  pieces. 


6  reb.-\  ar>  J  M  .rch  5.  lt>70  All  ques- 
tionnaire mailing  pieces,  now  totalling  4:i 
inllllon.  will  be  turned  over  lo  the  Poet 
Office  Department 

7  MiJ-oh  11  1970  All  43  mlUlon  malUng 
pieces  will  again  be  checked  by  the  letter 
rarrlers  lo  makf  aure  thai  each  address  on 
hi.s  route  has  been  accounted  for  Tiie  letter 
c.irrlers  will  inform  the  local  census  office 
^  t  mi:  sins  addressee.  If  any.  whuh  will  then 
oe  added  to  the  address,  re^.sters  utid  the 
appropriate  mailing  plec.«  prepared 

8  March  28.  1970  All  43  million  malUug 
pie :es  WW.  b«?  dellveretl  a:.d  the  letter  earners 
will  inform  the  li.K-al  census  otnce  ol  any 
address  for  which  they  liave  no  quesiluiiaalre 
mall. rig  piece  These  ..ddrcii.-,es  if  any.  will 
be  .idded  -o  the  address  register  :iiid  the  ap- 
propr.ate  mailing  pieces  mailed  out 

t;tidell\er,Lblc  mailing  pleres  (If  any  i  are 
returned  to  the  Censui.  Bureau  for  review 
and  action  as  required 

9  April  1970  Every  huuseholder  is  asked 
to  n>'te  on  his  quesliuuua.re  hoW  man)  ulher 
housenolds  Ir.e  at  this  same  stre<-t  address 
Cases  where  a  householder  Indlcftte^  that 
more  unit-s  exist  U>r  this  same  street  addrt'ises 
th-m  are  listed  in  the  address  register  will 
be  foll>.wed  up  and  any  extra  hou.se;..  ids  dis- 
covered by  this  check  wlU  be  enumerated 
also 

The  ei.uineralor  must  receive  a  completed 
questionnaire  for  e.ery  unit  on  li.^  .iddress 
register  except  for  ihooe  unlla  wlach  may 
no  luuger  ex.:>t. 

And  aruilly,  upon  completion  of  tne  cen- 
sus in  each  area,  a  'Were  You  Missed'  Form 
will  be  published  In  the  local  newsp.iper  to 
provide  individuals  who  think  they  may  not 
have  been  counted  Alth  a  convenient  way 
to  noUfy  the  Census  Bureau  so  that  action 
to  include  them  in  the  cenatis  can  be  t^xken 
aj  .ie\.eoaary 


Decsmbek   16     1969 
Hon    Charles  H    Wix-Son. 
Hcm3t'    u/    Rt-preieniatiita.    Chairman,    Sub- 
committee    on     Census    and     Statistics. 
Com'itttee    cm     Post     O^ice    iind     Civxi 
i"f"  ic-    Washington.  DC 
Dear    Mk     Wilson      In    accord    with    your 
recent  request  to  know  more  about  the  Cen- 
sus  Bureau.5   community   and   public    Infor- 
mation program   1  .oklng  towards  a  success- 
ful count  next  year   in    the    1970   Census.   I 
am   sending    to   you    Jie   attached   summary 
'.  step?  already  taken  and  s<;me  cf  our  plans 
for  the  coming  months. 

V.e  w.uld  welcome  any  comments  you 
have  at  this  time  We  aloo  look  forward  to 
y  nir  continued  interest  in  our  eflcrts  to 
ca-ry  'o  success  the  intensive  planning  and 
testing  that  have  gone  into  the  1970  Census 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Mavhic.    H    Stans. 


PtTBtic  Information  PaocaAM  fob  thk 

1970  CtNsna 

EfTecUve  public  informaUon  programs  offer 
greater  rewards  In  the  1870  census  Uian  In 
any  previous  decennial  census,  principally 
because  more  than  60  percent  or  the  popu- 
lation wlU  be  asked  to  All  out  and  return 
ihelr  questlonnairea  by  mall  Even  though 
census  enumerators  will  be  prepared  to  col- 
lect m  person  census  rep<irts  that  are  not 
filed  bv  mall,  the  level  of  public  coopera- 
•.lon  and  respon£e  to  the  mall-back  plan 
has  a  substantial  bearing  on  the  cost  and 
efficiency  of  the  census  The  Census  Bureau 
esUmates  that  each  percentage  point  In  the 
rate  of  mall  response  aflectd  census  cosU 
by  »1  mUllon  An  information  program  that 
increases  the  mall  response  rate  by  5  points 
would  save  •S  million  In  total  census  costs 

The   public   information   pro^rram   for   the 
1970    census    Involves    aU    major    media    of 


commun:cati>;i  and  the  actue  cooperation  of 
many  national  organUations 

ADVElTlSlNC    COUNCIL 

The  census  has  been  adopted  as  a  public 
service  project  of  The  Advertising  Council, 
and  a  leaidii.g  adverUiing  agency,  FtUler  &. 
bmlih  &  Ross,  b.gan  worn  on  the  campaign 
in  196a.  A  symool  for  Census  '71).  a  stylized 
hand  holding  a  pencil,  wa.-  develoiH'd  by  the 
agency  U  has  been  u.seil  by  the  Cciiaus 
Bureau  ou  envelopes  going  to  respondents 
and  on  training  materials,  in  addition  to 
the  extensive  use  that  It  will  receive  in  the 
uilor.-^natlon  campaign. 

The  Advenlslug  Council  campaign  In- 
cludes; spmt  announcements  on  film,  to  be 
distributed  to  all  television  stations  and 
network;  radio  spot  announcements  to  go  to 
all  radio  stations;  print  ads  of  several  differ- 
ent sues  some  of  which  will  go  to  all  news- 
papers and  othara  to  dally  newspapers;  ads 
ijr  all  magazines  of  general  circulation,  an 
ad  offered  to  business  and  trade  publlca- 
li<jns.  a  poster  to  be  placed  in  buses  and 
stibwa:.s  cars  In  all  major  cities,  a  p.jtter  to 
be  placed  on  aw  mall  trucks. 

Time  and  space  for  this  material  Is  con- 
tributed hv  the  media  The  only  cost  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  la  for  production  of 
the  mrtteriiUs  invuhrd. 

A  central  theme  Is  used  throughout  the 
.Ad^er^ls;n^:  Coun'Ml  campaign:  'We  can't 
know  where  were  going  If  we  don't  know- 
where  we  are   ■ 

The  .-.impaisn  wi"  begin  in  Jaiiuary,  peak- 
lug  in  late  March,  and  -^poring  off  by  mid- 
Apr::,  when  the  mall-return  phase  of  tlie 
cumpalgn  will  be  o.er. 

Because  the  Advertising  Council  was 
faunded  and  .s  supp;irred  by  newspapers, 
mara^mes.  and  broadcasters,  as  well  as  by 
the  advertising  industry.  It  Is  anticipated 
that  the  census  materials  will  be  widely  used. 

CE.NSrS    BfREAU    INFORMATION     ACTIVITIES 

The  Public  Information  Office  of  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  has  focused  Its  attention  on  the 
1970  census  over  a  period  of  more  than 
two  years. 

A  number  of  leaflets  have  been  prepared 
describing  how  tec  census  -aUI  be  con- 
ducted wh.i  uses  cor.sus  data,  the  electronic 
equipment,  the  questionnaire,  history  of 
census  taking,  unvi^ual  experiences  of  cen- 
.sus  takers,  a  map  showing  mail-back  areas 
for  the  1970  census,  and  a  catalog  of  photos. 
These  are  included  In  a  kit  of  materials  pro- 
vided to  writers,  editors,  and  broadcasters. 

A  48-page  booklet  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce  economic  education  series.  Do  You 
Kno'.c  Your  iconomic  .^BC^s^  was  prepared 
for  use  bv  media  and  organizations.  Titled 
••Dncle  Sam  Counts,  The  Story  of  Census 
'70  ■.  It  i.^  on  sale  for  33  cents  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents. 

Each  of  nearlv  400  district  office  managers 
will  be  provided  with  ..  kit  of  materials  for 
lotal  press  radio  and  television,  and  a  supply 
of  envelopes  hddrei'sed  to  all  newspapers  and 
broadcivsimg  st.itions  m  hi.-:  census  district 
Because  residents  of  s,.me  areius  will  be 
asked  to  return  their  questionnaires  by  mail 
and  -hers  will  be  asked  to  hold  question- 
naires nntll  a  census  taker  calls  for  them, 
localized  informaticn  Is  an  important  part 
of  the  census  campaign  Each  district  office 
will  have  about  15  news  and  feature  stories 
and  several  sets  of  spi't  announcements  to 
dlstrlbo'e  Some  o.'  the  items  are  to  be  re- 
leased .  n  specific  dates,  others  are  lef.  to  the 
discretion  of  the  district  mAnager 

In  five  large  cities,  the  Public  Informa- 
tion Office  w.r.  assign  members  of  Its  Wash- 
ington staff  to  the  Bureau's  regional  offices 
to  coordinate  public  information  efforts,  act- 
ing as  assistants  to  the  regional  directors  In 
four  other  cities  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce field  office  will  assign  one  of  Its  staff 
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members  to  serve  as  Information  coordinator. 
The  10  cities  involved  are  Boston,  New  York. 
Philadelphia.  Detroit,  Chica^-o,  Cleveland. 
Dallas,  lios  .'Vngeles,  and  San  Francisco. 

These  assigiuiients  wU!  be  effective  during 
the  perUKl  February  15  to  April  15. 

NEW5PAPES£ 

The  National  Newspaper  Association  has 
car.-ied  several  census  stories  In  Its  member- 
ship publicauon  which  goes  to  editors  and 
publishers  of  several  thousand  newspapers. 
In  addli'on.  a  lengtJiy  Census  presentation 
was  made  to  the  NNA  convention  In  Denver 
in  October,  explaining  means  by  which  pub- 
lishers may  aid  the  1970  census. 

The  National  Cartoonists  Council  and  »ev- 
rral  of  the  major  syndicates  cooperated  with 
the  Bureau  in  Inviting  syndicated  cartoon- 
ists to  develop  cartoons  dealing  with  the 
cjnsus.  More  than  a  dozen  cartoonists  Indi- 
cated Interest  and  have  been  provided  with 
information  about  the  census. 

An  advertising  service,  which  provldea 
newspai>er8  with  art  work  and  other  ma- 
terials to  be  used  In  local  advertising,  la 
developing  a  series  of  ads  related  to  Census 
Day,  April  1.  A  similar  proposal  to  local 
merchants  Is  being  made  by  the  American 
Retail  Federation.  These  two  eflorta  will 
give  businessmen  an  opportunity  to  Include 
census  messages  as  a  public  service  In  their 
advertising  programs. 

TELEVISION 

A  number  of  network  television  stars  have 
recorded  or  are  committed  to  record  brief 
announcements  in  support  of  the  census. 
The  Bureau  will  reproduce  these  on  aim  and 
distribute  them  to  TV  stations  throughout 
the  United  States. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  short  progreun,  perhaps 
two  minutes,  can  be  developed  for  Sunday 
evening.  March  29.  1970,  to  be  carried  by  all 
television  networks.  In  which  all  households 
will  be  urged  to  cooperate  In  the  census  by 
filling  out  their  questionnaires  and  having 
them  ready,  or  mailing  them  back,  on  April 
1. 

All  TV  networks  have  been  asked  to  run 
spot  announcements  prepared  by  the  Ad- 
vertising Council  and  to  have  stars  make 
announcements  about  the  census  at  the  con- 
clusion of  network  programs.  One  favorable 
respmnse  to  the  latter  request  has  already 
been  received. 

Such  network  television  programs  as  "To- 
day "  on  NBC  and  'The  Morning  Show"  on 
CBS  have  featured  Congressman  Charles  H. 
•Wilson,  Chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Census  and  Statistics  and  spokesman  from 
the  Census  Bureau. 

The  Census  Bureau  has  arranged  the  pro- 
duction of  two  5-minute  films  emphasizing 
the  usefulness  of  census  statistics  to  com- 
munities. These  aims  will  be  distributed  to 
television  stations  throughout  the  United 
States  with  the  suggestion  that  they  be 
shown  as  often  as  feasible  from  February  15 
through  April  10. 

The  Television  Bureau  of  Advertising  has 
urged  Its  member  stations  to  support  the 
1970  census  by  carrying  announcements  from 
the  Advertising  Council  and  the  Census  Bu- 
reau, and  by  developing  special  local  pro- 
grams of  several  dilTerent  types.  Similar  en- 
couragement Is  expected  from  the  National 
Assocl^.tlon  of  Broadcasters 

MAGAZINES 

Editors  of  virtually  all  magazines  of  gen- 
eral circulation  have  expressed  Interest  In  the 
1970  census.  These  include  Time,  Life,  Look. 
Newsweek,  Readers  Digest,  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report.  McCalls,  Woman's  Day.  Family 
Circle,  and  Good  Housekeeping.  In  several  in- 
stances, writers  have  been  assigned  to  pre- 
pare articles. 

A  full  page  ad  donated  by  the  D'Arcy  Ad- 


vertising Company,  urging  support  of  Census 
'70,  ran  In  the  October  31  Issue  of  Time  mag- 
azine. 

Several  hundred  magazines  published  by 
organizations  for  their  members  or  by  cor- 
porations for  their  employees  or  customers 
have  requested  and  have  been  provided  with 
census  Information. 

REACHING  HOUSEHOLDS  THROUGH   SCHOOLS 

In  several  test  censuses,  the  Bureau  dis- 
tributed a  flyer  to  school  children.  This 
method  of  reaching  parents  ranked  behind 
television,  newspapers  and  radio,  but  sub- 
stantially ahead  of  posters,  bus  ads,  bill- 
boards, movies  theaters,  and  other  media  in 
effectiveness.  In  1970,  school  systems  In  about 
30  large  cities  will  distribute  flyers  contain- 
ing a  census  message  and  a  simple  exercise  in 
answering  a  census  question. 

Virtually  all  news  publications  circulated 
to  children  In  school  have  promised  to  carry 
census  stories. 

Several  magazines  circulated  among  teach- 
ers by  the  National  Education  Association 
and  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers 
have  carried  or  will  publish  stories  about  the 
census. 

INPORMATIOK    AIMED    AT    MINORITY    GROUPS 

Because  a  substantial  numijer  of  black 
persons  may  have  been  missed  in  the  1960 
census,  the  Census  Bureau  began  In  1968  a 
campaign  to  reach  the  black  population  by 
means  of  the  150  or  more  "soul  music"  radio 
stations.  A  leaflet  "We  The  Black  People" 
was  prepared  to  provide  background  on  the 
Importance  of  census  data  to  the  black  pop- 
ulation. Special  recorded  announcements  by 
black  personalities  are  planned  for  distribu- 
tion in  1970. 

A  similar  leaflet  "We  The  Mexican  .Ameri- 
cans" has  been  prepared  and  ■will  be  given 
similar  promotion  by  means  of  Spanish-lan- 
guage broadcasts  in  areas  with  large  Mexi- 
can-American population. 

A  Spanish-language  version  of  a  leaflet 
"The  Census  and  You"  and  a  Spanish  sound- 
track on  a  5-minute  fllm  for  television  have 
been  preoared,  aimed  principally  at  the 
Puerto  Rican  population  In  the  United 
States. 

Various  news  releases,  radio  sjwt  an- 
nouncements, and  cut  lines  for  a  photograph 
will  be  translated  into  24  foreign  languages 
(Including  Chinese,  Japanese,  Portuguese, 
Italian,  German,  Polish,  Ukrainian.  Dutch, 
French,  Norwegian,  Swedish,  Arabic,  etc.) 
and  distributed  to  newspapers  and  radio  sta- 
tions serving  different  nationality  groups. 

SFECIAI.    RELATIONS 

Understanding  of  the  census  has  also  been 
generated  through  a  community  and  special 
relations  program,  developed  to  secure  the 
active  cooperation  of  minority  and  other 
groups.  Contacts  have  been  made  with  or- 
ganizations and  agencies  in  and  out  of  gov- 
ernment whose  activities  put  them  directly 
in  touch  with  people.  These  range  from 
community  action  and  civil  rights  groups 
to  women's  federations;  veterans  and  service 
organizations:  business,  labor,  and  trade  as- 
sociations. 

Minority  groups  with  a  recognized  stake 
in  the  census  stand  ready  to  lend  their  own 
channels  of  communication  to  support  of  the 
census,  to  assist  In  recruiting  census  work- 
ers in  critical  areas,  and  to  set  up  assistance 
centers  for  persons  seeking  help  in  fllllng  out 
questionnaires. 

Census  Regional  Offices  have  assigned 
community  education  specialists  to  follow 
through  locally  on  contacts  made  at  the  na- 
tional level  and  to  gain  the  support  of  any 
others  with  a  popular  standing  in  the  Inner 
cities. 

These  represent  a  sampling  of  minority- 
group  organizations  which  have  given  evi- 
dence of  support : 


National  Association  for  the  .Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 

National  Urban  League. 

Congress  of  Racial  Equality. 

National  Business  League 

National  Medical  AS60cla"i.ion. 

National  Dental  Association. 

National  Absociaticn  of  Television  and  R;.- 
dio  Announcers. 

Progressive  National  Baptist  Convention. 

National    Baptist    Convention    of   America. 

.American  GI  Forum  of  the  U.S. 

League  of  United  I.,atin  American  Citizens. 

Puerto  Rican  Forum. 

Puerto  Rican  Community  Development 
F*roJect. 

Chinese  Consolidated  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Congress  of  American  Indians. 

ENDORSEMENTS 

One  objective  of  the  public  information 
program  has  been  to  demonstrate  the 
breadth  of  support  by  organizations  rep- 
resenting i>ersonB  from  every  walk  of  life.  A 
number  of  national  organizations  already 
have  endorsed  Census  '70  by  way  of  resolu- 
tions, editorials,  and  public  statements  em- 
phasizing the  need  for  complete,  reliable  data 
on  the  makeup  of  the  population. 

In  September  1968  directors  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  urged  "the  full  and  accurate  enu- 
meration of  Americans  of  black  African 
descent  or  origin  as  a  paramount  natlontU 
goal,"  to  be  accomplished  through  the  de- 
cennial census.  A  month  later  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union's  national  board  backed 
the  legal  requlrment  that  all  items  be  an- 
swered, expressing  only  a  reservation  with 
respect  to  the  question  on  race.  Since  then,  a 
wide  variety  of  ethnic,  social,  business,  and 
professional  groups  have  called  for  full  par- 
ticipation in  the  1970  census  by  formal  ac- 
tion, publications,  or  leadership  statements. 
These  Include: 

The  Chamber  of  Oommerce  of  the  United 
States. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufactures. 

The  AFL-CIO's  iimerican  Federoftontst. 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

National  League  of  Cities. 

National  Association  of  Counties. 

International  City  Managers'  Association. 

American  Public  Health  Association. 

American     Association     of     Advertising 
Agencies. 

Federal  Statistical  Users'  Conference. 

American  Institute  of  Planners. 

National  Association  of  Housing  and  Re- 
developmnt  Officials. 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

Parents  Without  Partners. 

Included  also  are  a  number  of  the  minor- 
ity-group organizations  mentioned  earlier. 

Among  publications  aimed  primarily  at 
black  readerships,  Ebony  magazine  called 
"VoT  An  Accurate  Black  Count"  in  its  Janu- 
ary 1969  issue. 

A  number  of  other  nationally  known 
groups  have  Indicated  they  will  go  on  record 
urging  public  cooperation  as  census  time 
approaches. 

DSCEMBER   19,   1969. 
Hon.  CHARLES  H.  Wilson, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washinffton,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Wilson:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  request  for  information  on  the  proce- 
dures to  be  used  in  the  1970  Census  with 
special  reference  to  minority  groups,  par- 
ticularly In  our  large  cities. 

As  you  know,  this  has  been  a  matter  of 
concern  to  the  Bvireau  for  many  years.  Our 
evaluation  studies  of  the  1960  Census  show 
that  the  underenumeration  was  especially 
severe   among  Negroes   and   in   the   largest 
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citl^'S  We  then  developed  and  tested  field 
procedures  to  avoid  ft  similar  sUiifitr.n  in 
1970  At  c  ur  request,  the  Congress  approved 
an  amount  of  810  million  for  the  speclt^c 
purpose  of  applvlng  special  techniques  In 
Ihe  enumeration  of  group";  and  areas  where 
t,h  •  regular  procedures  wi'U'id  not  be  ade- 
q  ijte  'Reoo^nlzlrxf?  the  special  problems  Hi 
Calilv^rnia.  with  tt*  rapid  growth  and  the 
p-esenre  of  a  number  of  ethnic  groups,  we 
ha-.e  -.ven  special  attention  to  the  enumera- 
uon  in  that  State  These  matters  have  been 
discussed  with  representaUves  of  minority 
groups  with  community  leaders,  ar.d  with 
other  interested  persons 

All   essential   element   of    the    1970   proce- 
dures m  major  metropolitan  arens  is  the  fact 
t^at  we  have   established  In  advanre  of  the 
census  an  up-to-date  list  of  all  residential 
addresses    :n   the   area    This   oomprehenUve 
list  IS  a  be'ter  conLrol  f t  r  an  accurate  count 
than  lists  created  scvl;,  bv  enumerators  dur- 
ing  T.   house-to-hou-e    enumeration    as   wa.^ 
done   m    1960.    A   copy   of   the   census   ques- 
aonnalre  will  be  mailed  to  each  residential 
address  with  the  request  that  the  form   be 
liUed  out  and  returned  to  the  Cenaus  Bureau 
Enumerators  will  endeavor  to  secure  a  ques- 
tionnaire for  every  address  from  which  one 
h.is  not  been  received  and  wlU  also  call  upon 
everv  household  which  returned  a  quesUon- 
naire  that  is  in:omp'.ete  or  otherwise  defec- 
tive   One   advantage   of  the   mall   procedure 
wh-ch  we  will  use  is  that  It  gives  us  an  in- 
dication   verv    eirlv    In    April    of    the    area^ 
within   a   cltv    where    mall    returns    are    .ow 
and  .sorclal  action  will  be  required  to  com- 
plete th-  census    As  a  result  we  wl'.l  be  able 
to  concentrate  our   field  resources  tliere 

The  r.ddress  list  wsis  developed  by  starting 
wlt^  a  list  from  commercial  -ources  .ir.'l  or- 
rPOMi?  and  updating  It  with  the  neip  of  the 
Piwt.   Om  e   on   three   different   occa«lon.s    In 
addition    w.-  are  also  dolnit  an  Independent 
li.^tlng  'the  Febru.iry  precanvassi  In  the  more 
den;eU    popjuted   areao   in   aavance   of    the 
ctuj.'.     ut.  lining     I'-X-a:     personnel     familiar 
with  the  area  .'.nd  able  to  ^F*alc  the  lai.guig? 
c   rrimcn'v  used  .n  the  urea    This  is  deslgaeu 
u<  prnviriP  tiddltloual  assurance  that  the  ll=t 
■>t  residential     'n.ts   takes  Into  account   the 
n.iin.-  ^cx^iai  situatloiis  which  tnay  exist    It 
is  not  limited  to  what  i^  externally  evident, 
but  Is  designed  to  probe  f^r  situations  where 
what  appears  to  be  a  l-lamlly  structure  ma  ■ 
actiailv    >-.o  :  e   m.  re    than     ^nc    f  i.mlly.   and 
f'^r  similar  c-jt-s    Hotels,  lodging  hou.ses.  and 
s.mliar     e--a01ubmfnto     will     be    separatelv 
Idennaed  and  will  re:eive  special  ueatment 
P'.n.iVy      e.ich     census     questionnaire     aiika. 
•Ho-v-    maiiy    living    quarters,    occupied    and 
vacant,   ar-.-  at  this  address?"  The  replies  to 
this  questi.'n  are  used  as  a  croes-checic  for 
th(«e  struct'ores  vihlch  include  more  family 
units  than  are  shown  on  our  lists 

Experience  In  the  testing  of  the  census 
methods  Indicates  that  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  withhold  the  mailing  of  questlon- 
aairr'.  to  any  area  because  the  residents 
might  have  difficulty  in  fining  them  out.  The 
people  in  these  areas  are  aware  of  the  pro- 
ced'ires  u?ed  elsewhere  In  the  city  and  are 
likely  "o  express  resentment  at  the  prestimed 
second  cl  fs  treatment  implied  If  they  are 
not  handled  like  everyone  else 

Tl-iC  questionnaire  and  the  Instructions  en- 
ck)se'l  with  It  are  printed  In  English.  How- 
ever leaflets  explaining  the  questions  and 
the  prfjcedures  to  t>e  used  in  filling  o\it  the 
schedule  are  printed  In  both  Spanish  and 
In  Chinese  They  are  available  to  every  enu- 
merator and  will  be  widely  distributed  in  the 
area.;  where  they  will  be  moet  useful 

The  foreign  language  press,  radio  and  TV 
stations  win  provide  information  about  the 
census,  including  the  availability  of  these 
leafiets,  the  location  of  places  where  assist- 
ance can  be  had  in  the  local  language,  and 
a  telephone  number  where  a  person  speak- 
ing tne  language  will  be  available    The  tele- 


phone company's  Information  service  will  al- 
.^o  give  out  the  telephone  numbers  at  which 
a.sol  tance  cun  be  obtained 

The  Advertising  Council  i>as  i\?,vMi  volun- 
teered Its  service  In  behalf  of  the  census  and 
has  developed  an  extensive  informational 
cin. pillion  for  use  bv  the  press,  rv.  and  r:idlu. 
Cen--^us  numned  lus-l^t.mce  center-,  v. ill  be 
waliable  legated  In  the  ;.elghb<.rh.«jds  where 
the',  can  be  mo-^t  useftil  They  will  be  open 
a'  times  convenient  to  the  public  and  their 
avaUabilUv  will  be  publicized  through  the 
nr»"^-s  .ind  ndlo  and  TV. 

E:iumer;Uors  will  be  recruited  from  tbe 
iireius  in  Ahlrh  th^v  will  work  Ir.sofar  a.s 
possible  they  will  be  persons  who  speak  the 
!in^-ig?  w'^ich  l«  c  nimmly  spoken  In  their 
.irea  In  c-\ses  in  which  It  Is  not  possible  to 
■secure  en.imerators  wh'i  meet  these  requlr"- 
tnents,  paid  Int.^rpreter*  will  be  aviUlnbl- 
Pavments  'o  eniimeratrr)  will  be  on  a  piece 
rite  basis  ranirir ,;  from  •!  ^0  for  :i  s.iort 
form  to  82  50  (or  .  long  form  completed  In- 
terview In  The  cen'ral  city  .ireas.  the  piece 
rates  are  set  so  ;-s  to  yield  prpmximately 
S2  50  per  heir  for  an  avcrige  worker 

Each  of  the  major  retjlonal  rflc-s  of  the 
Bur...  u  h.is  .It  least  one  staff  member  who 
has  been  devotiig  full  time  to  •conununit: 
educatio.-i  Most  o!  these  st.ilT  members  nre 
bla^k.  but  w.-.ere  appropriate,  they  Include 
Mex.can-Amerlcins  or  Puerto  Ricaiis  We  are 
m  prccosa  of  employing  such  a  person  of 
Chinese  extraction  for  the  San  Francisco 
office.  The  work  of  these  persons  is  !n  addi- 
tion to  t:-.e  general  publlcltv  concerning  the 
census  wh.ch  -.viU  re^ch  the  e;itlre  c^m- 
muiiitv. 

V,e  h.ive  ett-.'.bllshed  wv^riclng  rel.itlon.-;  wlta 
nian>  natun^il  groups  uhlih  are  concerned 
•ATwh  the  interests  of  minority  groups  Some 
o:  thetii  hjve  already  taken  effective  steps  to 
inform  their  constituents  about  the  census 
ihey  -lo  well  us  others,  are  pie.nnlng  .active 
-  nipiiuns  m  '^ehall  of  tne  census  at  the 
a-ipropnate  time  e>'rly  In  1970  St>me  of 
these  efforts  are  still  m  the  initial  stnge? 
Their  major  impict  wn!!  become  e.ldent  :<s 
the  .en;,u.s  iate  approaches  Federal  agencies 
which  hive  c-mmunlty  progr.im.s  :irc  taking 
r.teps  to  Inform  their  local  repr.-.s'ntatlves 
about  the  lmp<.'rt.incc  of  'he  census  and  to 
encourag*-  ccH.>peratlon  with  the  ceii.sua  by 
the  people  with  whom  they  are  m  cont  jct 
Our  objective  is  a  complete  census  of  every 
community  and  every  part  of  the  country, 
lor  only  iii  th  t  way  can  the  censtis  be  made 
to  .sarve  the  many  purposes  lor  which  a 
census  is  needed 

If    you   wish    any   additional   information, 
please  cull  on  us 
Sincerely. 

Geoic:»  H    BROWri, 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


List  or   1970   Oenscs  ParxESTS 

(Note — SMSA  means  Standard  Metropoli- 
tan Statistical  Area,  population  and  housing 
unit  counts  shown  are    ipproximate  ) 

August  1961  Port  Smith  city.  Arkanr^as 
(57,000  population  I— Test  of  a  mall-back 
system  wherein  census  enumerators  listed 
all  addresses  and  simultaneously  left  a  short 
Poedlc  questionnaire  to  be  completed  and 
mailed  back. 

June  19OT:  Port  Smith  city,  Arkansiia  (63.- 
000  population)  and  Skokle  city,  nilnols 
(65,000  population) — Two  identical  tests  of  a 
mall-out  mall-back  system  based  on  the  ad- 
dresses from  the  1961  special  census  and  the 
1960  census  schedules  respectively,  updated 
by  poet-census  buUdlng  permits:  and  uUllz- 
ing  a  short  PVaudlc  questionnaire 

April  1963  Hunungton  Town,  New  York 
(150,000  population!  -Test  of  a  mall-out/ 
nxall-back  system  based  for  city-type  areas 
on  the  addreeses  on  the  1960  cenaua  sched- 
ules updated  by  residences  added  to  the  tax 
rolls  since  1960.  and  for  rural-type  areas  on 
a  listing  of  addresses  by  census  enumerators; 


and    utilizing    both    short    (90<:»-)    and    long 
(10' O   Posdlc  questionnaires 

May  1964:  Louisville,  Kentucky.  SMSA 
( 770.000  population)  -  First  of  tne  two  major 
feasibility  tests  of  the  niall-oul  mall-back 
sybieiQ.  this  one  based  on  the  addressee  on 
tlie  19<X)  census  schedules  updated  by  post- 
census  gas  and  electric  meU.>r  installations 
and  corrected  by  postal  carriers  for  clty-typ« 
areas,  and  on  a  UsUng  of  addres-^es  by  census 
enumerators  for  rural-type  areas:  and  utUlz- 
ing  both  short  (75'  )  and  long  (25^.- 1  Posdlc 
questlonnalrea. 

April  1966:  Cleveland  city.  Ohio  (806.000 
population) — Second  major  feasibility  te«t 
of  the  mall-out/mall-back  system  this  one 
based  on  addresses  from  a  oommerclal  mail- 
ing ll=t  ct.rrect^  by  the  postal  carriers,  and 
utilizing  both  short  (75^r)  and  long  (aSTe) 
FV»dlc  questionnaires. 

Mav  1966  First  Con'ent  Prete-t--T\vo  long 
F.  sdic  questicnn»'res  cou'iuning  variations 
in  uiestii  n  wording  and  1.;  (  iit  tested  in  St. 
Louis  Park  city.  Minnesr.itt  and  •\'<  nkers  city. 
New  York,  "he  qc.es;  loi.naue.'i  were  mailed  on 
an  .liternate  busls  tw  a  sample  of  about  2,500 
h-  using  units  in  €ach   area 

>.t:.v  i96G  Fii- 1  Que^-  .onna.re  Format 
Trst— Two  dlirerentlv  designed  long  Posdlc 
questionnaires  were  maMed  on  an  alternate 
basis  to  a  national  sample  of  2.300  housing 

v.n''E 

October  !9')0  WUmlngtJjn.  Delaware,  SMSA 
Li-tlng  Study  126.500  housir-.g  units) —Test 
o:  the  comparative  conioletene.-^-.  of  coverage 
,  f  iiddre-.s  listings  in  -nral-type  .irens  pre- 
pircti  by  postn!  c&rrters  r.nd  ly  census 
canvas  era 

Januarv  1967:  Ohio  Counties  Ll'tlng  Study 
(ll.sao  houslnt;  unlt^)  -  Test  of  the  com- 
pletiuess  of  cover ige  and  cost  for  address 
lis'ing  by  census  enumerators  In  rural-type 
area  .  using  tv^o  dlffcrtnt  kinds  of  listing 
procedures 

March  1967  MemrM''  dtv.  Tennessee 
(25  0O0  prnul:.*lrnl  -Te«!t  !n  a  smalV  pt'.r- 
poselv  selected  section  of  a  city  of  540.000 
usine  special  enumcratk'n  procedures  de- 
s  I'ned  -o  in.pr  ^ve  coverage  In  th"  cnge'ert 
ar«'as  of  large  cities 

March  1967  Second  Content  Pretest — Two 
long  Posdlc  questionnaires  containing  varla- 
tl,-ris  in  que.iMon  wording  and  layout  wre 
mailed  on  an  alternate  basis  to  a  sample  of 
3.600  housing  units  In  Gretna  city.  l/->ul8iana. 
April  1967  New  Haven.  Connecticut.  SM8A 
1 350  000  population ) —Test  of  the  mall-out' 
mail-back  system  based  on  addresses  from 
a  commercial  mailing  list  corrected  by  the 
postal  earners  for  citv-type  areas  and  on  a 
listing  of  addresses  In  rural-tvpe  areas  pre- 
pared by  the  uostal  carriers:  and  utilizing 
both  short  (75-)  and  long  (25 ")  Posdlc 
questionnaires. 

May  1967:  Second  Questionnaire  Format 
Test— Three  differently  designed  long  Posdlc 
questionnaires  and  one  long  non-PosdIc 
questionnaire  were  mailed  on  an  altemat« 
basis  to  a  national  sample  of  about  4.900 
hou.-.ing  units. 

August  1967:  Detroit  city.  Michigan.  Multl- 
Umt  Study  (810  housing  units) — Test  of  a 
procedure  for  controlling  and  improving  the 
quality  of  the  numbering  or  other  Identifica- 
tion of  the  individual  bousing  units  in  multi- 
unit  structures  as  reported  by  postal  carriers, 
using  a  small  sample  of  such  structure*  in  a 
city  of  1,700.000. 

3eptembT?r  1967:  Philadelphia  city.  Penn- 
sylvania (16.000  population) — Test  In  a 
sma.ll,  purposlvely  selected  section  of  a  city 
of  2.000,000  using  special  enumeration  pro- 
cedures designed  to  Improve  coverage  and 
enumeritor  performance  In  congested  areas 
of    large    cities. 

October  1967:  Kalamazoo.  Michigan,  SMSA 
Ustlng  Study  (16.500  housing  units)— Test 
of  the  efficiency  of  a  revised  method  of  deter- 
mining boundaries  between  city  and  nonclty 
post-.l  delivery  areas  for  address  listing  pur- 
poses 


May  1968:  Madison.  Wisconsin,  SMSA 
(265.000  population) — A  dress  rehearsal  of 
the  niail-oui  mail-back  census  based  on  ad- 
dresses from  a  commercial  mailing  list  cor- 
rected by  the  postal  carriers  In  city-type 
iireas.  and.  on  a  listing  of  addresses  prepared 
by  census  enuiuerators  in  riir.il-type  areas; 
with  o'leck-in  review,  and  telephone  follow- 
up  ;>f  the  n>  il  returns  handled  by  enumera- 
tors: ana  utUlzlL.t  a  short  (75',  )  and  two 
Ion*     20'      .ind   5',^i    F'oedic   questionnaires. 

May  1!»68  Chesterfield  md  Sumtor  Coun- 
ties, SouTli  Carolina  125.000  population)  — 
A  dress  rehearsal  of  the  conventional  dlrect- 
e-iumeration  procedure  with  postal  cirrier 
ciistributlcr.  to  ,t11  households  of  a  short 
Fosdic  form  four  days  prior  to  Census  D:iy: 
em-uieri'ors  colle.'"t  the  forms,  complete 
them  by  interview  as  neces^sry,  and  at  every 
fourth  n'lisehold  alpo  Interview  on  one  of 
the  '.ong   1 20       or  5",  i   Fo'dlc  forms. 

May  1968:  Housint  Quality  Study — Using 
a  SL'mple  rf  I'OO  housing  units  in  three  cities. 
a  comp.rlson  h  m.ide  of  three  indep>?ndent 
classifies  ion  sy^'em.s  to  reline  the  measure- 
ment of  quality  of  h'-islni?  In  the  1970 
cen.sr.s. 

September  1968:  Trenton  City.  New  Jer- 
sey .100  000  populati-im — K  dress  reb-e.^rsal 
of  the  mall-out  mail-back  census  based  on 
addresses  from  a  commercial  mailing  list 
corrected  by  the  postal  carriers:  with  check- 
In.  review,  nnd  telephone  follow-up  of  the 
mill  returns  handled  by  a  clerical  staff  In 
the  local  census  oflice:  and  utilizing  .i  short 
i75'"  I  and  tv.'o  long  (20';  and  5Tr)  Posdlc 
questionnaires 


REPORT    BY    ANTHO^fY    LEWIS    ON 
BIAFRA 

I  <Mr,  SCHADEBERG  asked  and  was 

J-  given  permission  to  address  the  House 

3  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

*<  his    remarks    and    include    extraneous 

matter.) 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  Americans  continue  to  be  con- 
cerned about  what  is  in  fact  taking  place 
in  what  formerly  was  called  Biafra.  We 
hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  and  are  re- 
cipients of  "official"  assurances  that  all 
is  well  or  is  being  taken  care  of  to  ease 
the  hunger  and  suffering  of  the  victims 
of  the  unsuccessful  efforts  of  the 
Blafrans. 

It  is  disconcerting  to  read  reports,  such 
as  the  following  by  Anthony  Lewis.  We 
must  not  use  words  to  cover  up  the  lack 
of  meaningful  attempts  to  ease  the  suf- 
fering of  the  people: 

U.N.'s   Thant  'Went  to  Nigesu  To  Tauc — 
Not  To  Look  or  Hxab 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 
Aba.  Nigeria. — U  Thant,  United  Nations 
secretary  general,  flew  Into  Nigeria  the  other 
day  for  what  was  described  as  a  look  at  the 
relief  situation  after  the  war.  He  was  tired, 
so  he  spent  the  afternoon  resting  In  Lag06. 
That   night  he  attended  a  dinner. 

The  next  day  he  was  supposed  to  visit  Port 
Harcourt.  which  would  have  put  him  only 
50  miles  from  the  area  of  real  damage  and 
suffering.  But  he  canceled  that  trip  and, 
after  some  morning  meetings  with  relief  of- 
ficials, he  flew  to  Paris.  At  the  airport  he 
told  the  press  that  the  relief  situation  vai 
well  In  hand  and  that  Nigeria  was  doing  a 
fine  Job 

Thant  did  not  see  the  20-year-old  girl  in 
Awo-Omamma  hospital  burned  all  over  the 
breasts  and  legs  when  she  refused  to  go  with 
six  federal  soldiers  and  they  threw  flaming 
gasoline  over  her. 

GET     NO     RELIEF    FOOD 

He  did  not  go  Into  the  densely  populated 
center  of  what  was  Biafra.  around  Orlu  and 
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Ihlama,  and  discover  that  people  who  were 
being  fed  regularly  by  relief  planes  Into  Ull 
alrjKjrt  have  had  Virtually  no  relief  food  for 
two  weeks. 

He  did  not  Interview  one  of  the  hundreds, 
probably  thousands,  of  penniless  refugees 
who  have  had  their  few  sad  possessions 
stolen  by  the  undisciplined  3d  marine  com- 
mandos which  occupied  the  southern  portion 
of  Biafra.  ^ 

He  did  not  talk  to  any  Red  Cross  work- 
ers, foreign  and  Nigeria,  whose  mercy  trucks 
the  Landrovers  were  seized  by  the  same  ma- 
rines. 

Perhaps  most  Important,  he  did  not  ob- 
serve the  pervading  sense  of  confusion,  dis- 
organization and  therefore  of  Insecurity,  In  a 
land  where  no  man  knows  how  he  Is  to  get 
food  or  where  he  can  look  for  protection 
against  looting  and  rape. 

There  are  many  examples  of  kindness  In 
the  occupied  area  as  well  as  horror  stories. 

The  picture  Is  mixed,  then.  But  no  one 
with  any  sense  could  look  closely  at  the  scene 
on  this  side  of  the  Niger  river  without  realiz- 
ing how  skimpy  and  chaotic  the  relief  effort 
has  been  so  far. 

HE     SEES     NOTHING 

Of  course,  Thant  does  not  know  about  any 
of  this,  because  be  saw  nothing.  The  only 
question  la  why  he  bothered  to  come  to 
Nigeria. 

Perhaps  he  thought  it  politic  to  say  a  good 
word  for  the  winning  side  in  a  civil  war — 
the  side  favored  by  most  U.N.  members.  Per- 
haps he  thinks  things  will  be  wonderful  If 
he  says  they  are. 

All  wars  produce  horror,  and  the  Nigerians 
understandably  Insist  that  this  post-war 
crisis  Is  primarily  their  problem.  But  the 
world  outside  does  have  a  legitimate  concern. 

There  are  times  to  be  angry.  One  of  them 
Is  when  an  International  clvU  servant  uses 
his  position  to  suggest  that  there  Is  nothing 
to  worry  us  In  a  situation  actually  stinking 
of  human  misery. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  NO-WIN  WAR 
AGAINST  INFLATION 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Board  of  Labor  Statistics  released  the 
latest  battle  communique  in  President 
Nixon's  no-wln  war  against  inflation. 

The  report:  Another  disaster.  It  shows 
wholesale  prices  surging  upward  at  an 
8.4  percent  annual  i-ate  this  month.  The 
January  rise  was  the  second  sharpest  in- 
crease in  4  years,  exceeded  only  by  that 
of  last  May.  The  past  month  saw  proc- 
essed foods  jimip  by  2  percent  while  a 
brcMul  range  of  industrial  raw  materials 
increased  0.3  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  figures  clearly  por- 
tend the  clear  and  unmistakable  prospect 
of  a  further  increase  in  this  Nation's 
worst  inflation  binge  In  20  years.  We  can 
now  look  forward  with  certainty  to  an- 
other sharp  rise  in  consumer  prices, 
prices  which  we  saw  skyrocket  by  over  6 
percent  In  1969.  The  President  has  said 
that  prices  Increased  25  percent  in  the 
decade  of  the  1960's.  He  fails  to  point  out 
that  more  than  one-fourth  of  that  10- 
year  Increase  came  in  the  first  year  of 
his  administration — and  it  now  appears 
it  may  be  worse  in  the  second  year. 

This  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  dismal 
economic  record  compiled  during  the  last 
12  months  by  the  executive  branch.  The 
Nation's  economy  has  literally  been 
strangled  by  a  monetary  policy  justified 


by  its  proponents  sis  the  most  effective  of 
anti-inflationary  tools.  It  has  resulted  in 
tight  money  and  the  highest  interest 
rates  in  over  a  century.  The  homebuild- 
ing  industry  has  been  brought  to  its 
knees. 

On  the  fiscal  front.  Congress  has  more 
than  cooperated  with  President  Nixon. 
We  have  acted  to  reduce  his  overall  ap- 
propriations request  for  1970  by  some 
$5.6  billion.  The  revenue  provisions  of 
last  year's  tax  reform  bill  wiU  produce 
$6.4  billion  more  in  revenue  during  1970 
than  in  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  results  have  proven 
beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  liigh 
interest  rates  and  tight  money  are  de- 
monstrably incapable  of  curing  our  pres- 
ent inflation.  Quite  the  contrary,  an  ex- 
cellent case  has  been  made  that  in  key 
areas  of  the  economy,  notably  housing, 
they  have  contributed  to  that  inflation. 
It  is  also  obvious  that  a  budgetary  sur- 
plus, while  of  great  importance,  will  not 
of  itself  guarantee  anything  approaching 
price  stability. 

Once  again,  I  call  upon  the  President 
to  use  the  great  moral  and  sv-mbolic 
power  of  his  office  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  against  the  administered 
price  increases  of  the  giant  monopolies. 
I  further  urge  him  to  activate  the  enor- 
mous but  now  dormant  powers  of  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  the  antitrust 
statute  to  reverse  the  ever-accelerating 
rate  of  financial  concentration  by  fewer 
and  fewer  giant  corporations,  whose 
pricing  policies  have  been  a  major  factor 
in  the  accelerated  Inflation  under  the 
present  administration.  Finally,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  implore  the  President  to  aban- 
don his  stubborn  refusal  to  utilize  the 
authority  to  impose  selective  credit  con- 
trols which  this  Congress  gave  him  last 
year. 

Mr,  Speaker,  abdication  of  Presidential 
responsibility  to  protect  the  Nation 
against  the  ravages  of  inflation  has  be- 
come intolerable. 

If  inflation  is  to  be  halted  and  the 
present  downward  trend  in  the  economy 
is  to  be  reversed  it  Is  Imperative  that  the 
President  act  and  act  promptly. 


INFLATION 


( Mr.  BEVTT.T.  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  atten- 
tion of  this  Nation  is  sharply  focused  on 
the  rising  cost  of  living  and  our  efforts 
to  cope  with  it.  Inflation  is  a  problem 
of  utmost  urgency.  It  reaches,  literally, 
into  the  pocketbook  of  every  American 
family,  particularly  those  in  the  middle- 
and  lower-income  brackets. 

The  American  people  are  demanding 
some  realistic  and  decisive  steps  to  stop 
inflation.  One  area  where  we  could  re- 
duce spending  and  help  stabilize  the 
econcHny  is  in  the  sura  of  foreign  aid 
spending. 

The  President  now  has  on  his  desk, 
awaiting  his  signature,  a  $1.8  billion  for- 
eign aid  appropriation  bill. 

Let  it  be  recorded,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  urge  the  President,  In  the  strongest 
possible  terms,  to  veto  this  foreign  aid 
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appropriation  measure  And  I  urec  my 
coUeaETues  m  the  House  to  jom  me  In 
caJUixg  upon  the  President  to  veto  it 

I  can  ihmk  of  no  better  way  to  initi- 
ate a  real  fight  against  inflation 

Mr  Speaker.  I  believi,  that  foreign 
aid  spending,  a-?  developed  by  this  coun- 
try through  the  years,  accomplishes  ab- 
.solutely  nothing  I  believe  it  has  outlived 
us  usefulnes.*  and  only  serves  to  take 
a->vay  money  needed  by  .\mer:can  families 
pressed  to  meet  the  very  basic  needs  of 
life 

In  25  years,  the  American  ta-x^^ayers 
ha'.e  given  away  S182  5  billion — includ- 
ing the  interest  on  money  we  have  bor- 
rowed to  give  away 

And  what  ha^^  been  the  result'  In  1950 
Dnly  32  countries  were  producing  steel 
Mcney  from  the  United  States  helped 
bu.Id  ^tecl  plant-  m  33  additional  coun- 
tries These  plants  were  equipped  with 
modem  American  m.achinery  This  has 
re-iulted  in  too  much  steel  bemg  imported 
into  the  United  States,  at  one  [omt  cre- 
ating a  .serious  threat  to  this  vital  in- 
du..-.try 

In  recent  month.-,  steel  miports  have 
been  reduced  but  the  threat  remains 

Studies  of  our  foreign  aid  spending 
over  the  last  10  years  point  very  strongly' 
to  the  possibility  that  US  spending  in 
foreign  countries  has  done  more  harm 
than  good. 

A  Presidential  veto  of  this  bill  would 
be  a  major  step  in  reducing  inflation  and 
putting  the  US.  econom>-  on  a  sound 
footing. 

CONGRESS    SHOULD    PASS    A    NEW 
HEW  APPROPRIATION  BILL  NOW 

'  Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  hLs  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action 
of  the  House  yesterday  In  sustaining  the 
President  s  veto  by  the  substantial  mar- 
gin of  52  votes  mdicates  the  concern  of 
the  Memi>ers  of  this  body  over  spiralling 
inflation  But.  Mr  Speaker,  it  should  not 
be  interpreted  as  a  lack  of  concern  for 
the  needs  of  education. 

The  controversy  and  the  baste  cause  of 
the  President  s  veto  was  not  the  amount 
of  the  appropriation.  Rather,  it  was 
language  in  the  HEW  appropriation  bill 
which  made  most  of  the  $12  billion  in- 
crease of  the  President's  budget  manda- 
tory In  other  words,  the  President  would 
have  been  forced  to  spend  money  In 
some  instances  where  there  is  no  justl- 
flcation  In  this  case  Montgomery 
County.  Md.,  has  been  pointed  out  as  be- 
ing entitled  to  $6  million.  On  the  other 
hand  100  poor  counties  would  have  only 
received  $3  million.  What  the  President 
wants  and  shotild  have  ls  flexibility  to 
determine  on  the  basis  of  need  where 
this  money  should  be  spent 

Under  the  mandatory  language  of  the 
HEW  appropriation  bill  the  President 
would  have  been  compelled  to  expend 
funds  and  at  the  same  time  under  the 
ceiUng  on  spending  Imposed  by  the  Con- 
gress on  him  he  would  have  had  to  re- 
duce other  essential  and  vital  programs 
to  stay  within  the  ceiling  These  pro- 
grams would  have  included  medical  re- 


search, aid  for  the  handicapped,  and 
u'her  such  programs. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  krow  the  distinKUisht-d 
chairman  of  the  Hou.-ie  Committee  on 
Apprupnations  is  calliiiK  his  committee 
together  to  consider  this  situation  As 
such.  I  hope  that  the  committee  will  con- 
sider that  President  Nixon  has  said  if  the 
mandatory  languat  e  us  eliminated  he  will 
mcrea.se  funds  for  impacted  areas  where 
th.ey  are  needed  and  I  knou  this  is  the 
cast-  in  my  congie-ssional  di-tnct  There- 
fore. Mr  Speaker  I  un:e  the  committee 
to  rejxjrt  a  bill  back  forthwith  with  the 
same  amounts  contained  in  the  legisla- 
tion which  the  Congress  had  previously 
appro;- 'iated  and  at  the  same  time  strik- 
ing the  lantuat'f  v  hich  calls  for  man- 
datr.ry  payment  Tlius.  givuig  the  Presi- 
dent the  flexibility  v.hich  he  wants. 

P'lnally,  Mr  Speaker,  let  me  empha- 
size that  education  is  goiiur  to  have  j)ri- 
only  insofar  a.s  I  am.  concerned 


ADVANCE  FEED  GRAINS  PAYMENTS 
SHOULD  BE  MANDATORY 

Mr  CULVER  asked  and  a  as  t;iven 
permission  to  addre&s  tiie  House  for  1 
minutt-  and  to  rt-Msc  and  i-xtend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  > 

Mr  CUl.VER  Mr  Speaker  I  am  in- 
troducmg  leiiislation  today  with  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  Mr  Obfyi 
and  the  gentleman  from  Montana  'Mr. 
Mei.cher'  to  make  mandatory  advance 
paj-ments  under  the  leed  uraiiis  pronram 

As  the  law  is  pre.sently  written,  the 
Secretary  of  Atrriculture  may  pay  farm- 
ers up  to  50  percent  of  their  contracts 
when  they  sign  up  for  the  prosam  in  the 
spring  However,  he  Is  not  required  to 
do  so 

Nevertheless,  those  payments  have 
been  made  each  year,  and  the  fanner 
has  come  to  depend  upon  them  to  help 
meet  the  heavy  planting  costs  he  faces 
in  the  spring. 

Few  farmers  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  the  cash  on  hand  for  that  kind  of 
major  outlay,  and  If  advance  pajTnents 
are  not  available,  then  the  only  alterna- 
tive is  borrowing  money  at  punitive  In- 
terest rates 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  pay- 
ments will  not  be  made  until  July  or 
Aueust.  at  the  earliest  There  is  no  good 
reason  for  refusing  those  payments.  It 
does  permit  the  Department  to  keep  that 
money  on  its  books  for  several  months, 
past  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  to  show  a 
more  favorable  budget  picture  on  paper. 
perhaps  But  it  has  no  real  impact  on 
the  economy 

As  a  result  of  the  strong  objections 
made  by  many  of  us  In  the  Congress  who 
represent  agricultural  Interests,  as  well 
as  by  the  farmers  themselves,  the  ad- 
ministration adjusted  its  original  de- 
cision to  refuse  advance  payments  and 
has  said  instead  that  It  would  begin 
making  pajnnents  In  July 

The  eflect  of  that  adjustment,  at  best, 
would  be  to  move  up  payments  by  a  few- 
weeks  in  July  and  August,  long  after  the 
farmer  has  been  forced  into  debt  to 
meet  his  costs  this  spring  because  the 
advance  payments  were  not  available 
when  he  needed  them. 

This  Ls  budgetary  manipulation  which 


will  fool  no  one,  particularly  not  the 
farmer 

By  making  advance  payments  manda- 
tory rather  than  dlscretionar>',  we  will 
remove  the  political  pressures  which  are 
placed  on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
at  times  like  this,  to  withhold  the  money 
for  nonagncultural  reasons. 

And  It  will  help  to  inspire  the  type  of 
confidence  in  Federal  commitments 
which  IS  necessary  if  we  are  to  expect 
farmers  to  participate  In  this  voluntary 
program  to  maintain  the  orderly  supply 
of  agricultural  commodities. 


ACTION  OF  HOUSE  IN  SUSTAINING 
PRESIDENT'S  VETO  OF  LABOR- 
HEW-OEO  APPROPRIATION  BILL 
WAS  TIMELY  AND  A  RESPONSIBLE 
MOVE 

'  Mr.  KLEPPE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter  > 

Mr  KLEPPE  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  House  In  sustaining  the  Pres- 
ident's veto  of  the  $19.7  billion  Labor- 
HEW-OEO  appropriations  bill  was  a 
timely  and  responsive  move  against 
further  inflation  and  therefore  a  victory 
for  the  Nation's  public  school  system 
which  has  been  among  the  prmcipal  vic- 
tims of  nsinc  costs. 

The  vetoed  bill  called  for  expenditures 
of  nearly  $13  billion  more  than  the  Pres- 
ident had  recommended,  including  $11 
billion  more  than  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  approved  for  HEW 
alone. 

As  the  President  pointed  out  in  his 
veto  message 

Over  four-aiths  of  the  increase  in  H_R. 
13111  is  for  education.  Even  without  tbls 
large  Increase  in  educAtlon  funds,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  1970  will  spend  over  tlO 
billion  for  education — the  most  In  our  h\s- 
tory 

The  President  added: 

Another  e'"c  rise  in  prices  this  year  would 
add  more  than  t2>4  billion  to  the  costs  of 
public  schools  without  any  improvements 
in  either  quality  or  quantity.  Twice  as 
much  as  the  •!  1  billion  In  IncreaGes  for 
education  proposed  by  the  Congress  will  be 
swept  away  If  we  do  not  hold  firm  In  our 
resolve   to  curb   Inflation. 

Had  the  veto  been  overridden,  funds 
for  health  and  welfare  could  have  been 
drastically  cut.  Expenditure  of  such 
funds  was  not  mandatory  and  the  Presi- 
dent could  have  impounded  them. 

Contrary  to  many  reports  which  had 
been  circulated,  education  will  continue 
to  progress. 

Federal  assistance  to  impacted  school 
areas  in  my  State  of  North  Dakota 
would  total  $2,664,000  under  the  Nixon 
request — exactly  the  same  amount  as 
was  available  last  year.  For  the  Mlnot 
School  District,  which  receives  the  larg- 
est single  share  of  these  funds,  the  Nixon 
request  would  provide  $1,134,000,  slightly 
more  thaui  last  year. 

Now  that  the  Nixon  veto  has  been  up- 
held, the  Congress  will  take  up  a  new 
appropriations  bill  for  Labor-HEW- 
OEO.  This  will  almost  certainly  repre- 
sent a  compromise  between  the  Presi- 
dent's position  and  the  p>osltlon  of  the 


Congress.  For  education,  this  will  mean 
an  increase.  What  emerges  will  be  some- 
thing less  than  the  total  $1.3  billion  in- 
crease proposed  by  the  Congress  and 
somewhat  more  than  recommended  by 
the  President. 

Many  North  Dakotans  expressed  to  me 
the  fear  that  Federal  assise tance  for  voca- 
tional education  and  adult  education 
would  be  reduced  or  even  eliminated.  Not 
so.  The  amounts  proposed  for  North 
Dakota  by  the  President  would  be  higher 
than  last  year  for  both  programs. 

During  the  3  years  I  have  served  in 
Congress,  I  have  consistently  supported 
strone:  funding  for  education — four  times 
in  the  last  ye.ir  alone — because  I  believe 
the  soundest  Investment  this  Nation  can 
make  is  in  improving  the  education  of  its 
young  people  I  have  voted  for  substan- 
tial cuts  m  many  other  programs  in 
order  to  make? it  possible  to  increase 
spending  for  education. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  bring  in- 
flation under  control  and  this  can  be  done 
only  if  total  Federal  spending  is  brought 
under  control. 

Schools  are  among  the  principal  vic- 
tims of  Inflation.  The  cost  of  everything 
our  schools  buy,  including  the  services 
of  teachers,  has  shot  upward.  State  and 
local  taxes  have  been  boosted  time  after 
time  to  meet  these  increased  costs. 

That  is  why  I  support  the  President  in 
his  determination  to  bring  inflation  un- 
der control. 

During  the  1960's,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spent  $57  billion  more  than  it 
collected.  Huge  budget  deflcits  caused 
prices  to  rise  25  percent  in  a  decade. 
3  The  President  reduced  the  1970  budget 
X  propo:=ed  by  President  Johnson  by  $7.5 
billion.  But  increases  in  spending  ap- 
proved by  the  Congiess.  together  with 
increases  in  such  uncontrollable  items  as 
interest  on  the  public  debt  and  health 
costs  are  pushing  the  1970  budget  up- 
ward to  an  estimated  $198  billion — some 
$6  biliion  above  the  spending  ceiling  im- 
posed only  a  few  months  aso  by  the  Con- 
gre.'vs  itself. 

The  budget  for  fi.scal  year  1970  seems 
certain  to  exceed  $200  billion — substan- 
tially more  if  the  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident do  not  keep  a  tight  rein  on  ex- 
penditures. Moreover,  the  so-called  "un- 
conirollables"  in  the  budget  cannot  be 
brought  under  eCfective  control  until  in- 
flation Is  brought  under  control. 

I  would  especially  emphasize  the  need 
to  reduce  interest  rates  which  today  not 
only  lay  an  extremely  heavy  burden  on 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments 
but  v,-hich  are  also  stifling  business,  in- 
cluding the  construction  industry  in  gen- 
eral and  homebuilding  in  particular.  I 
look  hopefully  toward  some  change  in 
Federal  Reserve  Board  policies  in  the 
months  ahead.  A  shift  toward  lower  in- 
terest rates  will  come  sooner  if  infla- 
tion is  clearly  brought  under  control. 

I  received  a  number  of  communications 
from  members  of  the  education  profes- 
sion urging  me  to  vote  to  sustain  the 
President's  veto.  Following  is  a  typical 
one  from  an  associate  professor  of  eco- 
nomics for  the  University  of  North  Da- 
kota at  Minot: 

I  know  that  ycu  have  been  ,\  leader  in  the 
Congress  In  the  fight  against  inflation.  It  is 
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my  sincere  hope  that  you  will  not  weaken  on 
the  Issue  of  the  HEW  bill,  but  that  you  will 
Instead  vote  to  sustain  the  President's  veto. 

I  personally  recognize  the  critical  need 
for  Improvement  In  both  our  educational 
system  and  In  our  system  of  health  care.  As 
an  Associate  Professor  of  Economics  for  the 
tJnlverslty  of  North  Dalcota.  I  am.  however, 
also  conscious  of  the  crisis  which  our  econ- 
omy faces  at  this  time  with  respect  to  price 
stability.  Furthermore,  I  knoiw  that  there  is 
much  that  can  be  done  to  improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  both  our  educational  and  health 
systems  -without  greatly  Increased  expendi- 
tures. 

As  a  consequence,  I  want  to  assure  you  of 
my  support,  lx)th  as  a  voter  and  as  a  molder 
of  public  opinion  In  my  professional  ca- 
pacity, for  your  action  If  you  do  support  the 
President  in  this  Issue. 


ADMINISTRATION    SHOULD    MAKE 
KNOWN    AGRICULTURAL    POLICIES 

(Mr.  SISK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  remind  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture that  the  time  has  come  to  fish  or 
cut  bait  in  connection  with  agricultural 
legislation. 

I  want  to  commend  Secretary  Clif- 
ford Hardin  for  what  I  consider  to  be 
a  most  cooperative  attitude  in  attempt- 
ing to  work  out  some  of  the  very  grave 
problems  concerning  American  agricul- 
ture and  in  cooperating  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Agriculture  Committee.  The 
Secretary  has  personally  devoted  a  lot 
of  time  to  meetings  and  conferences 
with  the  members  of  the  committee  and 
has  generally  demonstrated  a  most  help- 
ful desire  to  come  to  grips  with  our  farm 
problems. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Hardin's  de- 
sires, however,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  get  from  the  administration  a  defini- 
tive statement  of  its  policies,  spelled  out 
in  legislative  language.  The  Agricul- 
ture Committee  worked  hard  on  this 
all  last  year.  Hearings  were  held  over 
a  period  of  many  months,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  that  there  were  literally  dozens 
of  informal  conferences  and  meetings 
between  members  of  the  committee  and 
the  Secretary  and  his  staff,  many  of 
them  lasting  into  the  evening  hours. 

It  seems  to  me  that  after  all  of  this 
time,  the  administration  should  be  in  a 
position  to  state  rather  firmly  its  poli- 
cies in  connection  with  food  stamps,  feed 
grains,  cotton,  wheat,  and  a  dairy  pro- 
gram. The  wheat  fanners  in  the  Mid- 
west are  going  to  need  to  know  before 
too  long  what  the  future  holds  for  them. 
The  cottongrowers  are  going  to  have 
to  know  what  the  farm  program  is  be- 
cause they  must  arrange  ways  to  fi- 
nance their  operations  many  months  in 
advance. 

And  I  know  that  my  colleagues  from 
New  York  and  Illinois  and  the  other  in- 
dustrial States  will  want  to  look  at  any 
proposed  farm  legislation  not  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  payment  limitations — 
which  I  feel  certain  will  be  part  of  any 
bill  that  comes  out  of  the  agriculture 
committee — but  also  on  the  effect  a  farm 
depression  could  have  on  their  machin- 
ists and  steelworkers  and  lithographers 


and  food  processors.  Agriculture  is  des- 
perately ill  in  this  cotmtry  right  today, 
and  the  sooner  we  get  a  bill  reflecting  the 
administration's  position,  the  sooner  we 
can  begin  to  deal  meaningfully  with  these 
problems. 

I  am  unable  to  determine  why  the 
administration  has  not  come  forward 
with  any  legislation.  As  I  have  previously 
indicated.  Secretary  Hardin  and  Ms  top 
staff  have  demonstrated  a  willingness  to 
move  ahead.  I  hope  that  whoever  is  de- 
laying a  decision  on  this  matter — 
whether  it  is  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or 
some  other  part  of  the  administration — 
will  face  this  issue  head  on  and  come  to 
some  kind  of  a  decision.  It  simply  will 
not  do  for  the  administration  to  hang 
back  and  take  potshots  at  the  Congress 
if  it  fails  to  bear  its  responsibilities  in 
this  area. 


THE  OIL  IMPORTS  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Sy- 
mington • .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
PRICE'  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  study  con- 
ducted by  the  President's  Cabinet  Task 
Foice  on  Oil  Imports  has  been  completed 
and  will  be  transmitted  in  the  immediate 
future  to  the  President.  According  to  the 
task  force  report,  the  present  quota  sys- 
tem should  be  replaced  by  a  tariff  system. 
Tlie  system  would  have  as  its  objecti\e 
"to  move  domestic  prices  smoothly  to 
their  lower  level  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  while  imports  rise  gradually  to 
their  higher  level." 

This  basic  objective  would  be  accom- 
plished by  a  plan  containing  five  basic 
measures : 

First,  by  the  end  of  a  2-  to  3-year  tran- 
sition period,  the  southern  Louisiana 
well-head  price  for  30-degree  crude  oil 
would  be  lowered  to  $2.50. 

Second,  over  a  suitable  period,  the  sub- 
sidies embodied  in  the  current  quota  sys- 
tem would  be  phased  out. 

Third,  tariffs  rather  than  quotas  w-uld 
be  employed  as  the  basic  means  of 
achieving  import  restrictions.  They  would 
be  coupled  with  a  reserve  mechanism  de- 
signed to  prevent  any  sudden  or  exces- 
sive increases  in  the  volume  of  imports 
from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

Fourth,  the  application  of  the  tariff 
system  would  be  variable.  It  would  be 
extended  to  Canadian  imports  on  the 
basis  of  negotiated  cc«nmon  policies  on 
related  energy  matters.  Latin  America 
would  receive  a  lesser  preference  ini- 
tiallj' — this  would  be  subject  to  later  ex- 
pansions, as  U.S.  import  requirements 
increased. 

Fifth,  in  both  the  short  run  and  the 
long  rim,  an  oil  import  management  sys- 
tem would  be  created  for  the  purpose  of 
monitoring  both  the  mechanics  and  the 
administrp tion  of  the  new  tariff  system. 

Although  the  task  force  study  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  nonpublic  one.  much  of 
the  recommendations  and  proposed 
changes  in  the  present  mandatorj'  oil 
imports  program  has  been  leaked  to  the 
press.  Since  the  recommendations  and 
proposals  became  public  knowledge,  a 
storm  of  protest  and  reaction  has  ensued. 
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Fortunately,  however,  the  published  pro- 
posals do  not  represent  the  views  of  all 
the  task  force  members.  Five  of  the  mem- 
bers are  reported  as  favoring  a  modifica- 
tion whereby  domestic  crude  prices 
would  be  lowered  to  $3  rather  limn  the 
recommended  $2.50 — two  other  members 
opposed  the  plan,  as  such 

In  perspective.  It  would  appear  that 
any  alterations  m  the  present  quota  sys- 
tem would  have  as  their  prime  objective 
the  reduction  of  domestic  crude  oU  prices 
In  my  judgment,  an  objective  of  this  sort 
takes  loo  narrow  a  view  of  the  coet-pi  ice- 
value  relationship  of  domestic  oil  to  our 
economy  and  our  way  of  life 

I  believe  I  can  speak  with  some  insight 
on  this  subject,  because  I  am  from  a 
major  oil  producing  area  of  the  country 
In  addition,  as  part  of  my  continuing 
personal  education.  I  have  engaged  m 
extended  and  ongoing  dialogs  with  both 
independent  auid  ma.'or  oil  and  (?as  pro- 
ducers As  a  result.  I  realize  full  we!', 
the  major  role  the  petroleum  industry 
plays  in  our  society,  a  role  I  would  now 
like  to  discuss  at  some  length  for  the 
benefit  of  those  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
less  than  well  acquainted  wnth  this  vital 
subject 

The  United  Slates  is  the  greatest  con- 
sun^.er  of  energy  in  the  world,  and  oil  and 
gas  are  the  single  largest  sources  for 
this  energy.  Americans  depend  on  oil 
and  gas  for  approximately  75  percent  of 
'heir  energy  requirements  Oil  products 
fuel  virtually  all  of  our  transportation 
systems,  they  heat  our  homes,  they  are 
intensively  employed  in  manufacturing 
and  production,  and  they  power  our  mil- 
itary forces 

The  extent  of  our  national  oil  con- 
sumption Is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  presently,  the  United  States  con- 
sumes more  than  13.000.000  barrels  of 
oil  daily.  Moreover,  forecasters  predict 
that  our  present  rate  of  consumption  will 
increase  50  percent  by  1980.  and  will 
double  by  1990 

I  think  It  is  clear  that  because  of 
our  great  consumption  of  oil.  it  Is  abso- 
lutely essential  for  the  United  States  to 
have  a  proven  reserve  of  oil  supplie.s 
capable  of  satisfying  any  national  emer- 
gency, plus  a  supply  of  oil  sufficient  to 
supply  our  foreseeable  normal  oil  con- 
sumption requirements  The  stakes  in- 
vohed  are  very  large,  they  center  on  our 
national  security,  our  national  self-suffi- 
ciency, and  the  economic  well-being  of 
all  Americans 

As  regards  foreign  oil.  It  seems  that 
by  virtue  of  an  accident  of  geology,  crude 
oil  from  primary  foreign  source.s  such  as 
the  Midd.e  East  South  Air.t nca.  and 
Africa,  can  be  produced  much  cheaw  r 
than  domestic  oil  This  cosf  dlffeiential  Is 
not  related  to  technology  or  know-how- 
It  arises  merely  from  the  differences  In 
output  betwe'"n  domestic  and  foreign 
wells  For  pxa-mple.  an  average  US  well 
produce.)  apprcximately  14  barrels  of  oil 
per  day.  wh:le  a  very  active  well  may 
produce  up  to  2  000  barrel.s  a  dav  In 
contract,  an  a\er?Re  well  In  the  Middle 
East  produces  about  4.000  barrels  a  day. 
while  very  active  ones  generate  mere 
than  40,000  barrels  dally  This  marked 
disparity  Is  due  primarily  to  geological 
dlfTerences   m  oil   bearing   reck   forma- 


tions Be  that  as  It  may,  however,  thase 
dlfTerences  create  the  disparate  condi- 
tions whereby  foreign  crude  oil  can  be 
delivered  to  the  United  States  for  about 
40  to  50  percent  cheaper  than  the  cost 
of  our  domestic  ciude  i>roductlon 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  agree  that  in  the 
short  run.  it  would  profit  domestic  re- 
finers to  us^  foreign  crude  oil  I  would 
also  agree  that  some  of  the  resulting 
profl:  could  be  pa'^sed  on  to  the  final  con- 
sumer m  the  form  of  lower  prices  for 
petroleum  products  However,  if  one  ex- 
amines this  condition  from  a  larger  per- 
spective, it  becomes  readily  apparent  that 
these  momentary  pecuniary  gains  created 
by  the  tariff  system  are  overshadowed  by 
the  larger  problems  that  the  tariff  .sys- 
tem creates  for  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world 

Even  at  current  restricted  level5.  the 
value  of  U  S  oil  imports  exceed  SI  billion 
annually  This  is  the  largest  single  cause 
for  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade.  If 
the  level  of  imports  were  enlarged,  as  is 
contemplated  under  the  tariff  system.  It 
will  undoubtedly  cause  an  alarming  crisis 
m  the  U.S.  balance  of  foreign  payments 

Turning  to  the  domestic  scene,  it  Is 
rather  obvious  that  an  increase  m  the 
importation  of  foreign  crude  oil  would 
have  dramatic  and  undesirable  conse- 
quences Thousands  of  oU  wells,  most  of 
them  owned  by  small  and  independent 
operators  would  be  forced  to  close  Do- 
mestic production  would  drop  approxi- 
mately 500.000  barrels  a  day.  This  would 
ultimately  create  an  unrecoverable  oil  re- 
serve loss  of  at  least  6  to  8  billion  barrels. 
In  addition,  the  closing  of  the  wells  would 
drive  out  of  work  thousands  of  Individ- 
uals who  directly  or  indirectly  owe  their 
livelihood  to  the  petroleum  Induatry. 

As  a  result  of  this  unfortunate  chain 
of  circumstances,  oil-producing  States 
and  the  Federal  Oovemment  would  lose 
considerable  tax  revenue.  In  an  effort  to 
recapture  this  loss  in  revenue,  the  States 
affected  and  the  Federal  Oovemment 
would  be  forced  to  levy  more  taxes  from 
other  already  overburdened  taxpaylng 
segments  of  society  In  the  fiscal  sense 
then,  we  would,  by  eliminating  the  quota 
system,  be  bltmg  off  our  nose  to  spite  our 
face. 

In  my  opinion,  exchanging  the  present 
oil  import  controls  for  a  tariff  system 
would  have  even  graver  implications  for 
our  national  security  As  I  previously 
stated,  the  tariff  system,  in  operation, 
could  deal  a  lethal  blow  to  our  domestic 
petroleum  industry  by  forcing  certain 
pr>>ducers  to  close  down  operations  An 
equal  threat  is  presented  by  the  tariff 
system,  because  as  to  the  extent  It  In- 
creased oil  Imports,  to  that  extent  and 
even  more.  It  would  reduce  the  incentives 
needed  for  domestic  exploration  for  new 
sources  of  supply  If  such  a  condition 
were  to  endure  for  any  appreciable  length 
of  time.  It  would  set  In  motion  forces 
that  would  cause  the  destruction  of  the 
domestic  oil-producing  Industry,  and 
compel  the  United  States  to  depend  on 
f -irel?n  nations  for  oil. 

Mr  Speaker,  every  beginning  student 
in  economics  soon  learns  th::t  there  is 
an  inverse  relation  between  supply  and 
price,  the  scarcer  the  supply,  the  higher 
the  price.  In  the  case  of  domestic  versus 


foreign  oil.  if  the  United  States  were  to 
become  dependent  on  foreign  oil.  foreign 
producers  would  naturally  raise  their 
selling  prices.  With  our  newly  self- 
created  vulnerability,  we  would  have  no 
other  alternative  than  to  purchase  our 
needed  supplies  of  petroleum  at  the 
higher  prices.  In  such  a  situation,  we 
would  not  be  able  to  tap  our  domestic 
reserves,  because  we  would  have  no  re- 
serves. They  would  have  been  exhausted 
and  not  renewed  by  reason  of  the  tariff 
system  of   oil  Imports  control. 

In  addition  to  being  made  vulnerable 
to  the  price-setting  policies  of  some  for- 
eign potentate,  reliance  on  a  tariff  sys- 
tem would  place  the  United  States  m  an 
extremely  unenviable  position  in  the 
event  of  another  international  war,  or 
a  local  war  m  an  oil-producing  area  of 
the  world.  The  Middle  East  war  of  1967 
Illustrates  the  situation  aptly.  At  that 
time  several  oil-producing  nations 
placed  an  embargo  against  oil  flowing 
into  the  United  States.  These  nations 
then  produced  approximately  two-thirds 
of  the  oil  movmg  in  international  com- 
merce Fortunately,  the  United  States 
felt  but  little  effect  from  the  embargo 
because  we  had  at  the  time  sufficient 
spare  producing  capacity  and  adequate 
reserve  capacity  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  in  oil  imports.  However,  were  a  sim- 
ilar situation  to  develop,  say  in  1975.  and 
if  the  United  Slates  had  been  operating 
under  a  tariff  system  for  the  preceding 
3  years,  I  would  daresay  that  the  em- 
bargo would  strike  a  crippling,  if  not 
fatal  blow  to  our  national  security  and 
that  of  our  free  world  allies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  on  balance, 
trading  the  workable  and  equitable  man- 
datory oil  imports  system  for  an  untested 
and  s(Mnewhat  margmal  tariff  system 
would  create  more  problems  than  it 
would  solve.  For  this  reason.  I  implore 
my  colleagues  to  raise  a  chorus  of  con- 
cern about  the  task  force  report  to  the 
President.  I  urge  you  all  to  take  swift 
action.  International  peace,  national 
self-sufficiency,  and  domestic  well-being 
dare  not  be  sacrificed  In  the  interest  of 
short-term  pecuniary  gain. 
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WHAT    PRESIDENT    NIXON    COULD 
DO  TO  STOP  INFLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss*.  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  calendar  year  and  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  session  of  the  Congress 
Is  an  appropriate  time  to  assess  the 
progress  to  date  of  the  administration  s 
war  on  mflation  and  to  inquire  into  whet 
lies  ahead. 

If  one  were  satisfied  to  evaluate  eco- 
nomic policy  solely  In  terms  of  the  ad- 
nunistration's  goal  of  achieving  a  grad- 
ual slowdown  In  the  level  of  economic 
activity  and  rutput.  one  could  judge  its 
policy  a  success.  The  growth  of  output 
has  now  been  brought  to  an  approximate 
standstill. 

But  If  policy  Is  evaluated  In  terms  of 
the  behavior  of  prices,  we  have  as  yet  no 
evidence  that  Inflation  Is  slowing  down. 
There  may  be  some  slowing  of  inflation 


in  the  year  ahead.  But  I  remain  quite 
skeptical  that  any  really  significant  re- 
duction in  the  rate  of  inflation  will  be 
achieved  through  continued  reliance  on 
present  policies. 

If  a  more  severe  recession  developed 
It  would  doubtless  eventually  have  a  sal- 
utary price  effect.  But  the  cost  of  thus 
achieving  price  stability  would  be  far 
too  high.  I  hope  that  the  adminisLra- 
uon  will  not  choose  this  course. 

What  I  do  foresee  in  the  absence  of 
new  policy  Initiatives  Is  continuing  In- 
flation and  a  continuing  stranglehold  of 
high  Interest  rates  on  residential  con- 
struction, on  State  and  local  go'/emment, 
and  on  small  business.  I  do  not  regard 
this  as  a  satisfactory  outlook.  I  think 
there  are  policy  steps  we  can  take  which 
would  substantially  Improve  this  outlook. 

WX    NKED    A    SOCND    FISCAL    POLICT 

The  first  step  Is  a  sensible  fiscal  policy. 
The  President  has  announced  his  in- 
tention of  achieving  a  "credible"  budget 
surplus  for  fiscal  year  1971.  This  Is  a 
laudable  objective.  I  commend  him  for  It. 
Nonetheless,  preoccupation  with  discus- 
sion of  budget  totals  for  the  coming  fis- 
cal year  may  have  distracted  attention 
from  the  fact  that  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, the  budget  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  is  moving  in  the  wrong  direction. 
The  substantial  rate  of  budget  surplus 
which  we  had  achieved  at  the  beginning 
of  fiscal  1970  Is  gradually  being  eroded. 
The  budget  surplus  for  fiscal  year  1970 
will  be  substantially  below  the  latest  of- 
ficial estimate  of  $5.9  billion.  The  sur- 
plus will  at  best  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $3  billion,  and  this  will  represent  the 
averaging  of  a  large  surplus  early  in  the 
year  and  a  deficit  or  near  deficit  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

A  sensible  budget  must  have  not  only 
the  right  totals,  but  also  the  right  al- 
locations among  programs.  I  only  hope 
that  when  the  1971  budget  reaches 
Congress.  It  not  only  will  contain  a  sur- 
plus of  the  appropriate  size  but  one 
achieved  through  appropriate  weighting 
of  many  Individual  budget  compmnents. 
Important  as  a  sound  fiscal  policy  may 
be,  I  would  not  wish  to  see  it  achieved 
at  the  expense  of  vital  social  programs. 
There  Is  plenty  of  room  for  budget- 
cutting  in  other  areas,  politically  un- 
palatable though  this  may  be.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  military  budget,  where  I  be- 
lieve there  continues  to  be  room  for  a 
substantial  further  cutback,  one  can 
Identify  numerous  civilian  programs  of 
highly  questionable  public  benefit.  The 
supersonic  transport  would  certainly  be 
near  the  top  of  my  list  of  totally  in- 
appropriate Federal  expenditures.  High- 
way expenditures,  maritime  expendi- 
tures, subsidy  payments  to  wealthy 
farmers  are  other  prime  candidates  for 
budget  savings. 

On  the  question  of  the  proper  alloca- 
tion of  Federal  expenditures,  the  Con- 
gress lias  built  a  more  responsible  record 
over  the  past  year  than  has  the  ad- 
ministration. Congress  cut  the  admini- 
stration's military  budget  requests  by 
more  than  $5  billion.  Appropriations  for 
health,  education,  social  security,  and 
aid  to  the  residential  mortgage  market 
were  increased.  I  hope  that  In  the  ad- 
ministration's 1971  budget  a  better  bal- 


ance among  programs  will  have  been 
obtained.  If  not.  Congress  will  have  to 
do  that  job,  too. 

MOaS   TAX   LOOPHOLES    SHOULD   BE    PLUGGED 

A  firmer  budget  surplus  can  be 
achieved  through  revenue  increases  as 
well  as  through  expenditure  reductions.  I 
am  disappointed  to  learn  that  the  ad- 
ministration apparently  plans  to  mtike  no 
recommendations  for  new  sources  of 
revenue.  Despite  the  reforms  achieved 
diu-ing  the  last  session  of  Congress,  there 
remains  ample  opportxmities  for  improv- 
ing the  equity  of  our  tax  structure 
through  revenue- raising  reforms.  The 
capital  gains  tax  is  the  obvious  first 
candidate,  and  its  reform  should  be  a 
high  priority  order  of  business  during 
the  current  session  of  Congress.  The  time 
to  continue  revising  our  revenue  struc- 
ture is  now.  In  addition  to  improving  our 
tax  system  in  the  capital  gains  area,  we 
should  restructure  the  estate  and  gift 
taxes  with  the  aim  to  eliminate  loop- 
holes. There  is  still  ample  room  to  impose 
user  charges  on  those  who  are  now  sub- 
sidized by  the  present  tax  system.  I  am 
not  content  that  we  slapped  the  oil  in- 
dustry on  the  wrist — we  should  eliminate 
the  oil  depletion  allowance  beyond  that 
which  permits  a  normal  write-off  for  tlie 
use  of  capital. 

This  is  a  reform-minded  Congress.  Let 
us  remain  so.  Through  the  judicious  use 
of  reform  of  taxes  and  cutbacks  of  unwise 
spending  programs,  we  can  iw;hie-e  a 
budget  surplus  which  will  permit  a  sensi- 
ble monetary  policy  and  other  efforts  to 
achieve  sound  economic  growth. 

SUPEa-TICHT     MONEY     CAN    CAUSE    A    RECESSION 

Our  monetary  policy  in  the  past  year 
has  been  imfortunate.  It  seems  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  is  bound  to  a  policy  of 
keeping  interest  rates  at  a  10  percent  or 
higher  level.  While  there  appears  to  be 
an  erratic  but  small  increase  in  money  in 
the  last  few  months,  it  still  seems  to  be 
"policy"  to  permit  no  systematic  in- 
crease in  money,  even  if,  as  it  should  be, 
the  increase  is  at  a  moderate  rate.  The 
result  is  that  we  have  a  very  discrimina- 
tory monetary  policy — chitting  those 
areas,  such  as  small  business,  municipali- 
ties, and  housing,  which  we  should  be  now 
seeking  to  promote. 

Our  glaring  ignorance  today  seems  to 
lie  in  our  limited  understanding  cf  how  to 
control  inflation  at  full  employment.  The 
difficult  economic  question  with  which  v»e 
will  be  repeatedly  faced  in  the  years 
ahead  is  that  of  getting  rid  of  inflation 
without  resorting  to  slowdown  and  im- 
employment.  Exclusive  reliance  on  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy,  however  skillfully 
this  policy  is  conceived  and  executed, 
simply  does  not  achieve  this  objective. 

We  caimot  afford  a  recession  to  control 
inflation.  Any  added  unemployment  is  an 
unnecessary  price  to  pay  in  the  name  of 
fighting  inflation.  We  do  not  need  it.  and 
should  not  have  it.  But  to  get  "over  the 
valley"  to  a  more  resporLsible  economic 
policy  for  growth  and  improved  stand- 
ards of  living,  we  need  to  use  all  the 
weapons  in  our  arsenal :  monetaiy  policy, 
fiscal  policy,  credit  control  policy,  price- 
wage  policy,  and  selective  support  for 
critical  areas  of  exptmsion  of  pi-oducts 
and  services  now  in  the  shortage 
category. 


This  coimtry  could  end  the  phony  war 
against  inflation,  and  Instead  launch  a 
real  war,  if  President  Nixon  would  to- 
morrow annoimce  the  following  action 
program: 

WHAT    PRESIDENT    NIXON    SHOUl-ll    SAY 

We  have  gone  tistray.  We  thought  we 
could  fight  inflation  with  nothing  but 
tight  money  and  a  balanced  budget  As 
a  result,  1969  has  seen  the  worst  inflation 
in  a  generation — 6.1  percent  on  the  con- 
sumer's price  index.  Economic  growth 
and  productivity  have  been  forced  to  a 
halt,  while  prices  keep  going  up. 

I  am  today  using  the  full  powers  of  the 
Presidency  to  stop  inflation.  In  addition 
to  the  inadequate  monetary-fiscal  meas- 
ures so  far  employed,  I  shall  use  the 
powers  Congress  has  given  me  to  achieve 
the  following  social  contract : 

First.  For  6  months,  starting  today.  I 
ask  all  sellers  of  goods  and  services  not 
to  increase  their  prices.  The  6-monih 
standstill  will  enable  price-wage  giiide- 
posts  for  the  future  to  evolve. 

Second.  As  a  symbol  of  the  social  con- 
tract, I  am  returning  10  percent  of  my 
salary  to  the  Treasury  for  this  period.  I 
ask  Members  of  Congress,  of  the  Federal 
Judiciary,  and  top  grade  executive  branch 
officers  and  employees  similarly  to  remit 
10  percent  of  their  salaries  to  the  Treas- 
ury. I  request  all  Americans  of  equivalent 
income  in  business,  the  professions,  or 
elsewhere,  to  do  likewise. 

Third.  I  am  appointing  Mr.  Ralph 
Nader  as  price  ombudsman  to  keep 
prices  down.  Members  of  my  Cabinet  are 
to  work  closely  with  Mr.  Nader,  in  such 
actions  as:  First,  increasing  beef  import 
quotas  so  as  to  lower  the  price  of  ham- 
burger and  oil  import  quotas  so  as  to 
lower  the  price  of  gasoline  and  heating 
oil;  second,  developing  progrsuns  for 
lowering  the  cost  of  health  services; 
third,  eliminating  inflationarj-  govern- 
mental purchases. 

Fourth.  I  am  requesting  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  forthwith  to  stop  the  in- 
crease in  bank  lending  for  business  in- 
ventories and  investment  which  has 
proved  such  an  inflationary  force.  In 
addition  to  lowering  prices  by  cooling 
off  inflation,  this  action,  by  blocking  off 
wasteful  extensions  of  credit,  will  in- 
crease the  credit  available,  and  thus 
lower  interest  rates,  for  housing  and 
State  and  local  governments. 

Fifth.  I  ask  wage  earners,  in  the  light 
of  the  sacrifices  I  have  asked  of  other 
elements  of  our  society,  to  contribute 
toward  ending  the  inflationary  spiral  by 
holding  wage  increases  in  the  period 
ahead  to  a  minimum  such  as  will  not 
result  in  a  price  increase. 

These  five  measures,  together  with 
measures  already  taken,  should  signal 
to  all  that  this  administration  means 
business  in  fighting  inflation.  With  your 
help,  we  can  restore  price  stability  now. 

TTSTNG  THX  rULL  ARSENAL  OW  WTEAPONS 

Such  an  action  program  would  add 
vital  price,  credit,  supply,  and  income 
elements  to  the  administration's  present 
Inadequate  fliscal-monetary  approach. 

Unless  we  develop  an  effective  mecha- 
nism for  influencing  the  discretionary 
price  and  wage  decisions  of  big  business 
and  big  labor,  and  unless  we  remove  some 
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of  the  .struct.ur.\l  economic  mefflclenc'es 
\*hich  'ncep  p.  ices  artlflcally  high.  I  see 
httle  hope  that  ojr  lecord  of  tnRation 
control  wiU  improve  m  the  years  ah.Md. 
One  of  the  things  thn  cor.cerns  :.ie 
mo^t  aiDoiu  the  present  adm'ni;tr.if.-n 
is  not  50  muc>i  r>  failure  to  clrvel-^p  nn 
effective  set  of  wage-price  guidel:ne.s  but 
Us  reluctance  even  to  try  On  first  taklns? 
ofGce.  th.s  administration  not  only 
abandoned  the  kiuideline  concept,  but 
abandoned  it  with  enthusiasm  There  is 
little  doubt  that  this  enthus:ast1c  dis- 
avowal of  ••mterferencp'  in  the  economy 
provoked  price  mci  eases  that  could 
otherwise  have  been  avoided. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  i:- 
clear  prtwf.  if  proof  is  needed,  that  Oov- 
ernmen'  -ne'.it.  ality  '  with  res;>ect  U^ 
wage  and  p:  .ce  decisions  is  simply  not 
possible  m  .^  modem  economy.  A  lew 
months  back,  the  admmistratlon  vcn- 
tuied  a  umid  appeal  to  business  ind 
labor  to  be  public-spinted  In  their  deci- 
sions. This  has  now  been  followed  by  the 
promise  of  an  investitratlon  of  one  spe- 
cific industrj' — copper. 

While  applauding  these  steps  bv  the 
adnunistiation.  I  do  not  find  mvself  ap- 
plauding -.ery  hard  The  need  is  for  a 
much  more  \if,orous  and  specific  w ace- 
price  pol.cy.  The  distinguished  immedi- 
ate past  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers.  Arthur  Okun.  ha.-  re- 
cently published  his  thoughts  on  this 
subject.  In  his  new  book.  Mr.  Okun  sug- 
gests the  follo-A-ing  e-sentials  fo-  efTective 
wage-price  ?;udelines:  First,  a  specific 
set  of  ^u'.deposts:  second,  full  cunsu'.ta- 
tlon  with  business  and  labor,  tliird.  ex- 
posure of  vioIa'aon>  to  the  spotlight  ol 
public  opr.uon;  and  fourth,  creation  of 
a  compete.U  "umpi: e."  Mr.  Okun  is  kind 
enough  to  mention  that  he  .sees  "great 
merit  m  Contire^^man  Henry  Rei'ss'  pro- 
posal that  the  umpire  should  be  a  small 
special  advi.-orv  board  on  price  and  wage 
standards  "  Ho  ?oes  on  to  say  that  this 
special  advisor/  board  "should  be  ex- 
plicitly authorized  to  issue  public  state- 
ments and  reports  without  clearing  them 
through  the  administration." 

I  hope  that  the  present  administra- 
tion is  listenin?;  and  heeding  the  sug- 
gestions of  someone  who  has  had  recent 
experience  with  this  difficult  problem 

In  order  for  sound  price-wage  guide- 
posts  for  the  future  to  evolve,  the  6- 
month  price  standstill  I  have  recom- 
mended is  needed.  So  are  the  other  ele- 
ments of  the  proposed  "social  contract," 
Including  qualitative  credit  controls. 

REMEDTDiO     STUUCTTTILM.     DEFlCITNCTTa 

In  contrast  to  its  views  on  wage-pnce 
guidelines,  the  present  administration 
has.  I  presume,  no  objection  in  princi- 
ple to  efforts  to  remove  structural  ineffi- 
ciencies which  keep  prices  higher  than 
they  need  to  be.  Indeed,  those  most  de- 
votfcd  to  free  enterprise  ought  logically 
to  oe  those  most  enthusiastic  about  re- 
mo\  ing  barriers  to  its  efficient  operation. 
In  practice,  however,  one  can  hardly 
conclude  that  the  administration  has 
moved  with  outstanding  vigor  to  improve 
economic  efficiency. 

The  list  of  inefficiencies  and  impedi- 
ments In  our  economy  Is  a  long  and  fa- 
miliar one.  Many  of  them  are  the  direct 
consequences  of  Federal  policies — poli- 


cies such  as  import  quotas,  an  irrati.nal 
system  of  farm  price  supports  excessive 
restriction  of  cmpotition  m  the  trans- 
portation mdii.str.e.^.  int  fficunt  Govern- 
ment pr.'Curement  practlce.s,  unneres- 
sarv  stockpilinc  nf  .strateeic"  cfinmo<!i- 
tifs.  I  want  to  lomment  on  ju-t  a  couple 
of  specific  .\reas  which  seem  especially 
timely  at  the  moment 

One  IS  the  question  of  oil  imports  To 
its  credit,  this  administration  has  at  least 
rai.sed  the  po.ssibility  of  changmw:  or 
tbolislunji  the  prt-sent  quota  system— a 
..vstem  which  costs  the  .■Vmencan  fon- 
.--umer  several  biUiin  dollars  a  year  in 
uimecessanly  hn;h  prices  for  oil  and  oil 
product?.  It  now  appears  ii;Khly  doubt- 
ful, however,  that  th,-  adnuni.-^tration  is 
prepared  to  act  in  the  decisive  maimer 
necessar>'  to  achieve  a  si«mhcant  con- 
sumer benefit  A  simple  abt'lition  of  the 
present  quota.s.  an  ai  tlon  which  could  be 
taken  by  Exicutive  order,  would  benefit 
the  cctLsumer  most  The  admmi.-tration 
proposal  to  move  to  a  tariff  system,  could, 
if  the  taiiff  were  not  excessive,  serve  as 
a  first  .^ttp  t'ward  a  phased  eluniniUon 
of  imjxjrt  restrictions  I  urco  the  admin- 
istration to  fulfill  tne  hope.s  it  has  raised 
in  the  mmd  of  the  pubhc  by  signu'icantly 
relaxing  restrictions  on  Oil  imp<>rts. 

.Another  area  in  wh.ch  the  almi;ustra- 
tior  h:s  r^.  ei  hrp^s  is  th<u  ot  health 
ca'p  Some  minihs  a?o  the  admiiustni- 
t  >n  intormcd  as  (~f  .someth.n:-'  mc^st  ot  u> 
already  knew— that  we  face  a  crisis  in 
tht  health  care  indu>try.  a  rrlsis  com- 
posed of  spira'.inc  -ost.s  and  inadequate 
servicrs  I  ha.e  hoped  that  this  public 
recognition  of  a  state  of  rrisus  would  be 
a  l;ieit..>.o  CO  viti'-r^-a-  action — action  to 
increase  nur  su|ip!y  of  critical  medical 
personnel,  ano  action  to  improve  the 
incentives  to  liold  down  cos's  und'-'r  Fed- 
eral h'al'h  care  pro  irams  V.''bf>rc  is  tins 
acMon  The  .°;ecreiar>'  of  He.^'.lii.  Edu- 
ca-.cn.  and  Welfare  v.-as  recently  quoted 
in  the  press  as  saying: 

Right  now  the  only  thing  ue  .-.in  do  is 
mend  and  p.itch. 

Why  us  this  the  only  thinti  we  can  do 
MCht  now?  What  Ls  wron^i  with  moving 
energetically  to  remove  the  supply  short- 
ages K:\d  correct  the  inefficie:  cies  which 
are  puihint,'  -p  the  costs  of  medical  care 
and  denying  adc-quate  medical  care  to 
lar^'e  segments  of  the  population? 

1  nope  that  m  the  economic  report,  the 
budfiet.  and  the  other  Executive  messages 
which  wiU  shortly  be  coming  Ui  the  Con- 
gress, attention  will  be  given  to  these  and 
other  areas  of  inefficiency  and  unneces- 
sary price  inflation.  The  problems  are 
stubborn  Few  of  them  can  be  easily 
solved.  But  if  the  Nation  is  ever  to  enjoy 
nonlnflationary  prospenty,  they  must  be 

solved. 

Mr.  HANNA  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  >ield'' 

Mr.  REUSS  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  H.\NNA  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  (jentleman  for  the  state- 
ment that  he  has  brought  forth  to  the 
Hou.se  and  for  the  soundness  of  some  of 
the  measures  which  he  has  suggested 
which  would  really  bring  us  into  a  fiscally 
balanced  stance  that  would  be  meaning- 
ful with  the  result  of  inflation. 

Mr    Speaker.  I  join  with  the  gentle- 
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ma  1  in  ur^iinq  serious  considcnition  of 
some  of  thi>  sui^ueslion.;  which  he  has 
made 

I  have  noted  that  the  pentleriin  has 
be»^n  outstandinr:  in  his  service  hare  in 
bun 'in  ;  ciiv-tanily  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  this  kind  of 
iittentlon  to  these  matters  whom  very 
few  have  had  thf  opportunity  U)  study 
ind  who  ix.ssess  the  backeround  and 
ability  to  do  as  does  the  eentleman  Irom 
Wisconsin  I  thinl:  he  has  done  a  c;reat 
service  to  the  House  in  brinRing  these 
mntters  to  the  attention  of  his  col- 
league ■. 

I  would  like  to  ta:<e  this  opportunity. 
if  til.-  lentleman  will  yield  further  to  me. 
to  a-s:;  the  ..entieman  if  m  inilh  we  have 
no',  (seen  some  oretty  dramatic  demon- 
str'^tlnns  as  to  wh"  the  interest  rate  ap- 
oro.ich  alone  has  not  been  .m  fifectlve 
iit^ii.T  a;uinst  ir.flat..on.  I  want  to  re- 
vie.v  Aith  the  rientlfinan  some  fi-i uies  on 
an  actuil  home  purcha.s*?  situation  by  the 
orJmary   AmtTicaii 

I:  we  lix)k  at  a  S20.000  home  sold  in 
1966.  at  which  tmu'  tic  pie\  ailin;-'  rate  of 
interest  was  6  5  percent,  tlie  monthly 
^i.\  ment..  v.ould  be  $126. 4'J. 

Now.  I  liavo  tiled  t^  project  that  into 
IjTO  Assuming  that  tlie  demon  inflation 
Ls  the  \iUian  and  a^sununu  in  the  5  years 
s  nee  1966  to  1970  you  have  mflation  at 
th'  rate  of  5  peicent  wliich.  tiiank  heav- 
ens, h;  J  not  b€-en  greater.  I  assume  that 
a  S25.000  heme  would  appreciate  m 
value  sufficiently  to  take  care  of  the  5- 
percen":  inilation  ovtr  the  5  yeais.  mak- 
ing; the  $20,000  home  now  worth  ^25.- 
000  If  tile  . merest  rates  were  the  same.  ^ 
the  payments  would  now  be  $l.->8  03,  or  a  x 
grov.th  of  $32  a  month  ju:5t  to  take  care 
of  inflation.  But.  on  the  other  hand.  t>iat 
did  not  happen.  However,  iiome  inflation 
did  occur  If  .ve  assume  the  sf-me  h.iuse 
a<-  the  same  $20,000  price,  at  8.5  percent, 
which  is  the  lowest  interest  rate  about 
which  I  know  available  to  anyone  with 
which  to  buy  this  kind  of  house,  this 
would  make  the  payments  $153.79.  or 
$28  in  added  monthly  cost  in  interest 
alone 

This  would  then  make  the  payments 
$157.79,  or  $28  in  added  monthly  costs 
on  interest  alone.  The  asstimptlon  I 
made  of  a  5-percent  inflation.  Does  the 
gentleman  not  agree  with  me  that  when 
you  have  a  fighter  in  the  field  who  Ls 
bringing  this  onerous  result  to  the  home 
buyer  that  the  Inflation  itself  is  bringing 
that  it  is  pretty  difficult  for  the  American 
people  to  accept  that  this  is  the  way  they 
want  to  fight  the  demon? 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  Is  exactly 
right.  I  would  add  to  what  the  gentleman 
said  this:  He  has  pointed  out — and  I  do 
not  think  there  Is  a  Member  of  this  body 
who  Is  a  more  close  student  of  the  home- 
building  industry  than  the  gentleman 
from  California — the  gentleman  has 
pointed  out  the  catastrophic  effect  of  the 
interest  rate  increase  on  homeownership. 
It  means  that  for  all  practical  purposes 
the  ordinary  wage  earner  or  the  moderate 
Income  maker  cannot  under  present 
costs  afford  to  buy  a  home. 

In  addition  to  that.  I  can  think  of  no 
finer  way  of  sopping  up  the  potentially 
infiationary  purchasing  power  of  the 
American  people  than  to  provide  them 
in  greater  numbers  with  probably  the 


most  beloved  physical  possession  that  a 
family  can  have  in  its  lifetime,  a  home. 
And  It  is  ironic  Indeed  that  present  hous- 
mg  starts  in  this  country  are  down  from 
2  million  where  they  ought  to  be.  down 
to  I  believe  something  like  1.5  million  a 
year.  That  means  that  tlie  housing  in- 
dustry could  produce  hiuidreds  of  thou- 
sands more  homes,  but  does  not  do  so, 
and  to  the  extent  it  does  not  do  so  we  are 
falling  iv  sop  up  purcha-siiig  power,  and 
this  is  helping  inflation,  not  fighting  in- 
flation. 

Mr.  H.\NNA.  The  gentleman  Ls  cor- 
rect. And  I  would  underscore  what  we 
have  said  here,  and  bring  to  Uie  attention 
of  tht  House  the  fact  that  if  you  add  up 
the  inflation  and  the  interest  together, 
and  assume  that  under  the  1970  condi- 
tions the  buyer  now  is  faced  with  paying 
p.  $25,000  price  ta?  on  the  $20,000  house 
;  t  8.5- percent  interest,  and  he  would 
iiave  to  make  payments  at  $192.24,  or  an 
increase  of  $G6  a  month  in  just  this  5- 
year  period,  and  out  of  that  interest 
charfies  would  be  $38.54.  and  inflation 
costs  S27.50.  So  at  this  point  where  he 
(,'oes  up  that  two  points  in  interest  rates, 
and  a  5-percent-a-year  increase  in  in- 
flation, the  interest  already  increased  the 
ct'St  and  there  are  grefitor  costs  with  the 
inflation  than  the  inflation  itself. 

Po  what  the  gentleman  I  think  is  saying 
is  most  important.  First  of  all,  we  are 
not  directing  people  into  the  purchase  of 
homes,  because  they  simply  cannot  meet 
the  cost  of  the  acquisition  of  a  house. 

Second,  the  mechanism  of  the  market 
lo  sell  homes  is  virtually  destroyed.  There 
IS  a  need  for  homes,  and  there  are  no 
.'.omes  passing,  not  because  there  are  no 
buyers,  and  not  because  there  are  no 
potential  sellers,  but  because  there  are 
people  who  v.ill  not  sell  their  homes  be- 
cau.sc  they  have  to  turn  the  equity  over 
t  J  the  money  loaners.  So  rather  than 
lust  sell  themselves  down  the  creek,  so 
lo  speak,  and  lose  the  equity  that  they 
have  sweated  over  for  so  long,  they  are 
holding  on  to  their  homes,  hoping  that 
there  will  soon  be  better  days,  and  a  more 
.suitable  approach  by  the  administration 
and  the  Congress. 

But  in  the  meantime  there  Is  no  mech- 
anism for  home  sales.  It  is  a  defeat 
mechanism.  We  have  not  lost  the  value 
m  the  homes.  We  have  bst  the  mech- 
anism t'.j  pa.-^.:  that  value  from  one  own- 
ership to  another  ownership.  Am  I  not 
ccrrecl? 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia has  marie  a  real  contribution,  and 
I  commend  the  gentlem.an  for  it. 

Mr  HANNA.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  another  point  that  the  gentle- 
man has  made,  and  that  I  would  want 
to  imderscore,  is  that  the  gentleman  has 
said  that  if  you  are  going  to  fight  infla- 
tion you  have  to  pass  value  for  the  dol- 
lars that  are  Involved.  And  the  gentle- 
man has  made  the  point  that  in  home 
ownership  you  not  only  have  the  ability 
to  pass  value,  but  you  also  have  a  forced 
savings,  in  that  as  people  make  payments 
on  their  homes.  They  are.  we  hope,  set- 
ting aside  some  equity,  and  in  a  sense, 
besides,  purchasing  sF>ace  to  dwell  In, 
they  are  In  effect  buildins  some  kind  of 
equity,  a  savings  for  the  family.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  is  correct. 


Mr.  HANNA.  Therefore,  if  it  is  appro- 
priately done  as  in  the  past,  it  would 
certainly  not  be  a  demon  of  inflation  but 
rather  an  instrument  of  saving.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  REUSS.  TTiat  is  correct — I  believe 
that  is  exactly  correct  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  constructive  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  will  support  him  in  urping  legisla- 
tion that  will  reach  the  goals  he  has  out- 
lined. 

Mr.  REJUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


MEDICARE     FOR     TEACHERS     Al'TO 
OTHER  STATE  EMPLOYEES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temi:ore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hotise,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  iMr.  Gonzalez*  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
joined  in  sponsoring  legislation  which  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  immediate  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues:  a  bill  which 
would  allow  States,  imder  Federal-State 
agreements,  to  provide  hospital  coverage 
imder  medicare  for  teachers  and  other 
public  employees  whose  services  are  not 
otherwise  covered  by  social  security.  This 
permissive  legislation  is  strongly  backed 
by  the  National  Education  Association  as 
well  as  the  education  association.s  of  tlie 
affected  States,  and  is  one  which  I  have 
advocated  strongly  in  the  past. 

Under  law  now,  a  person  must  be 
covered  by  the  social  security  retirement 
system  to  be  eligible  for  medicare  hos- 
pitalization Insurance.  Although  most 
employees  in  the  United  States  are  ncv 
automatically  covered  by  social  security, 
this  is  not  true  with  regard  to  employees 
of  State  and  local  governments.  About 
one-fourth  of  the  States  and  Puerto  Rico 
do  not  allow  social  security  coverage  and 
in  several  other  States,  as  in  my  own 
State  of  Texas,  orUy  part  of  the  teach- 
ers and  public  employees  are  covered.  In 
the  city  of  San  Antonio — part  of  which 
I  represent — only  two  of  the  13  school 
districts  participate  in  social  security. 

Those  not  covered  by  social  security, 
although  members  of  State  or  local  re- 
tiremenit  systems,  do  not  have  programs 
similar  to  the  hospital  insurance  pro- 
gram available  to  them.  Many  are  willing 
to  pay  for  such  insurance,  but  under 
present  law  are  precluded  from  doing  so. 
What  could  be  fairer  than  to  permit 
these  employees  the  opportunity  to  pay 
for  the  security  so  desperately  needed  in 
old  age? 

There  is  no  reason  why  these  em- 
ployees should  not  be  brought  imder  the 
basic  hospital  insurance  program  with- 
out requiring  them  to  participate  in  the 
social  security  retirement  program.  The 
insiu"ance  program  is  financed  by  a  pay- 
roll tax  completely  separate  from  the 
regular  social  security  tax.  Income  from 
the  hospital  insurance  payroll  tax  will 
go  into  a  separate  trust  fund  to  pay  the 
benefits  and  administrative  expenses  of 
the  hospital  insurance  program.  It  is  a 
completely  separate  insursaice  program. 
Allowing  these  public  employees  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  hospital  insurance  pro- 
gram will  actually  improve  that  program 
by  broadening  the  nimiber  of  persons 
covered. 


I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
over  689,000  public  schoolteachers  who 
do  not  have  the  protection  afforded  for 
their  old  age  having  spent  their  lives 
helping  shape  our  country's  future  in 
educating  our  yoiuig  people  at  low  pay 
scales.  The  plight  of  our  retired  teachers 
and  other  public  employees  who  face 
high  medical  costs,  without  the  coverage 
of  medicare  available  to  other  senior 
citizens,  is  a  tragic  one.  I  urge  support 
for  my  bill,  H.R.  15636.  and  companion 
bills  as  a  means  to  supply  a  reasonable 
and  fair  solution  to  this  mitortimate  sit- 
uation. 


SOME  BAlsKERS  STILL  HOLDmG 
STUDENTS  HOSTAGE  IN  ORDER 
TO  INCREASE  PROFITS 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
student  guaranteed  loan  program  legis- 
lation was  before  this  body  in  the  last 
session,  I  was  bitterly  opposed  to  a  pro- 
vision in  the  legislation  that  would  have 
allowed  lenders  to  receive  a  subsidy  of 
up  to  3  percent  for  each  loan  that  they 
made  tmder  the  student  guaranteed  loan 
program.  I  pointed  out  at  that  time  that 
the  payments  were  nothing  more  than 
a  banker's  subsidy  and  would  not  solve 
the  problem  of  providing  education  funds 
for  college  students  to  beein  or  finish 
their  education. 

I  further  pointed  out  that  the  bankers 
would  use  the  interest  subsidy  in  order 
to  force  higher  payments  for  the  stu- 
dent lc«iis.  The  subsidy  is  paid  each 
quarter  and  the  amount  of  the  subsidy, 
up  to  3  percent  on  top  of  the  7 -percent 
interest  rate  charged  by  the  lenders,  is 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  initial  sub- 
sidy was  pegged  at  2  percent  for  the  first 
quarter,  which  meant  that  the  bankers 
had  a  full  1-percent  untapped  subsidy. 
Recently  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  annoimced  that  the 
subsidy-  for  the  second  quarter  of  the  new 
program  would  be  2.25  percent. 

These  two  subsidy  payments  have 
amounted  to  millions  of  dollars  but  they 
have  not  done  the  job  of  helping  de- 
sez-ving  students. 

Almost  daUy,  I  receive  letters  from 
students  throughout  the  countiy  who 
complain  that  banks  in  their  area  will 
not  grant  student  loans.  For  instance,  I 
recently  received  a  letter  from  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Arlington.  He 
pointed  out  that  a  check  of  financial  in- 
stitutions in  tlie  Dallas-Fort  Worth  area 
revealed  that  there  were  49  financial  in- 
stitutions that  would  not  make  student 
loans.  I  have  receired  letters  from  other 
parts  of  the  coimtry  revealing  similar 
i-esults. 

The  letter  clearly  outlines  the  plight  of 
the  student  at  the  University  of  Texas 
at  Arlington  who  seeks  a  student  loan. 

At  the  ssune  time  these  letters  are 
coming  in,  the  Office  of  Education  ia  pay- 
ing out  $150,000  to  a  private  consulting 
firm  to  determine  whether  or  not  banks 
are  refusing  to  make  student  loans.  The 
study  is  not  only  a  waste  of  time  but  a 
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\^au>ie  of  money  which  could  be  better 
used  to  help  students  finance  their  edu- 
caUon  One  thinR  that  you  can  be  certain 
will  happen  is  that  after  the  studj-  Is 
completed.  HEW  will  release  a  grand 
pronouncement  that  the  banks  would 
like  to  participate  more  in  the  program 
but  are  not  gettmg  rich  enough  from 
student  loans  Following  that.  HEW  will 
propose  a  new  bankers'  bonanza  designed 
to  increase  the  subsidj"  for  the  bank.'<. 
But  while  the  study  is  going  on.  it  must 
be  remembered  that  there  b;  sUll  three- 
quarters  of  1  percent  of  untapped  sud- 
sidv  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
the  hanks  and  HEW.  working  hand  and 
pocketbook  together,  make  all  of  the  le- 
mairung  sut)sidj'  available. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  state- 
ment that  I  made  on  the  student  guar- 
antee legislation  when  it  was  considered 
during  the  first  session. 

True  KETW  may  s-*rt  out  *ltb  ouly  %  1 
percent  or  1  .-rwrrent  subsidy  pavment  to 
the  banks  t)u:"  .t  *in  not  t)e  long  before  the 
Mnerican  Bankers  Association  pute  on  I's 
guns  and  ir.a^ks  and  tells  HEW  that  unle^-s 
t.le  banks  receive  tiie  full  3-percent  substdv 
there  will  be  no  more  student  loans 

This  Is  exactly  what  has  happened  and 
now  HEW  Is  gladly  participating  In  the 
holdup  rather  than  searching  for  a 
meaningful  altemaUve  that  would  help 
the  students  unstead  of  helping  the 
banks. 

It  xs  my  understanding  that  HEW  is 
considering  a  student  loan  bank  pro- 
gram to  be  financed  by  the  Federal 
Government 

I  welcome  HEWs  interest  in  a  plan 
which  I  proposed  more  than  2  years 
ago  However,  unlike  my  plan.  HEWs 
version  would  have  the  Government  foot 
'he  bill  but  once  again  allow  the  banks  to 
make  the  profit  since  they  would  be  the 
ifu-t.tutions  to  dispense  the  loans.  Thus. 
as  a  reward  for  wrecking  the  student  loan 
program,  HEW  is  now  considermg  a  Gov- 
errxment-sponsored  program  that  would 
guarantee  the  banks  a  profit. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Small 
Business  Adra.nistration  was  created 
because  banks  would  not  make  funds 
available  lo  smail  business  That  agency 
operated  successfully  for  a  number  of 
years  but  recently  It  has  become  virtually 
defuiiCt  as  far  as  helping  people  because 
It  ha>  turned  over  the  operation  of  its 
programs  to  the  bankers.  Now  it  appears 
that  HEW  wants  to  follow  the  lead  of 
SBA  and  allow  bankers  to  take  over  its 
position  In  the  Cabinet.  When  that  hap- 
pens, I  propose  that  we  rename  the 
agency  the  "Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cauon.  and  Welfare  of  the  American 
Bemkers  Association." 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

LlB«3LAL  ArrS  CONSTTTUKNT  AS- 
SXMBI.T.  UNTVKHarTT  OF  TtXKS  AT 
A«1JNOTON, 

Arlington.  Tex. 
Representative  Weight  Patman. 
Hoti*"  of  Repreaentatives. 
Washington.  DC 

Dtoi  Sa:  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
this  body  that  a  dUproportlonate  number 
of  student*  at  the  UnlTer«Uy  at  Texas  at 
Arlington  are  encountertng  dlfflculty  In  ob- 
taining loana  under  the  Pe<ter»lly  Injured 
Student  Loan  Program  (PubUc  L«w  91-95. 
The  problem  Is  that  very  few  lewUng  agencies 
in  the  greater  Dallas-Port  Worth  area  are 
cooperating    with    the    program    despite    a 
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C  ■ngrefslonal  Increase  in  the  Interest  rate 
payable  Enclosed  is  a  list  of  financial  insiltu- 
iious  contacted  by  v^irious  students  within 
tne  last  thirty  days.  All  of  which  have  de- 
clined the.-.e  loai-3 

Any  itislstance  you  c»n  provide  In  cor- 
recting .his  situation  will  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated 

Smcerc'.v, 

THE  School  ov  LinenAi.  Arts 

CoNSTTrtTENT  .\SSF.UBLV 

Mike  Oroce.  P"-iidenI 


CREDIT  UNION  MAGAZINE  SPOT- 
LIGHTS YOUTH  MOVEMENT 

■  Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.! 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time  I  have  brought  to  the  attention 
of  this  body  the  outstanding  work  that 
credit  unions  throughout  the  count  it  arc 
doing  to  encourage  young  people  to  de- 
velop good  habits  of  thrift.  Credit  unions 
are  also  helpmg  young  people  obtain  a 
better  economic  education  by  sponsor- 
ing some  form  of  credit  union  activity 
which  directly  Involves  young  people. 

Of  course,  the  student-operated  credit 
umon  at  Fort  Knox.  Ky  ,  is  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  how  young  people  are  be- 
ing drawn  into  the  credit  union  move- 
ment. But  there  are  a  number  of  other 
credit  unions  which  ese  also  active  in 
the  youth  field. 

The  January  issue  of  the  Credit  Union 
magazine,  a  publication  of  CUNA  Inter- 
national, contains  an  article  "Credit 
Unions  and  Youth— They  Learn  From 
Each  Other,  in  which  a  number  of  credit 
union  youth  activitie.-  are  discussed. 

I  am  including  a  copy  of  the  article 
in  my  remarks  because  it  is  my  firm 
belief  that  credit  unions  can  be  of  vital 
assistance  to  our  school  systems  through- 
out the  country  in  providing  practical 
economic  education  to  students  at  every 
grade  level. 

CaBsrr  Unions  and  Yotth— They  I  e.arn 
Prom  Kach  Other 
There  are  any  number  of  reasons  why 
credi'  unions  are  working  with  youngsters 
B.islcally  though.  'hLV  boll  down  to  Ju^. 
two  Yciung  people  need  credit  unions,  anci 
credit   unionr.    nef-d    voving   people 

Both  reasons  are  appa.-ent  In  two  pro- 
grams carreuly  under  way  in  Philadelphia 
On  the  city  8  west  side  the  OSMI  Federal 
Credit  Union  is  pu:ting  teenagers  on  the 
board  and  committees  with  full  voice  and 
voting  powers 

Acroes  town.  In  the  oldest  part  of  the  city, 
credit  union  philosophy,  practice  and  litera- 
ture are  course  materials  in  a  Junior  high 
school   class 

The  accompiny'ng  stories  explain  how 
,^nd  why  these  two  methods  are  working 

••All  of  UB  are  10  years  older  now  than 
when  we  started.'^  Leon  Taylor  Jr.  said  "We 
need  young  people  to  keep  our  credit  union 
going  About  half  our  ofBccrs  have  been 
with  us  since  organization  '• 

Although  he  was  describing  the  OSMI 
Federal  Credit  Union  in  Philadelphia  Taylor 
summed  up  a  problem  common  at  all  levels 
of   the  credit   union   movement 

••These  young  people  are  better  prepared 
today  than  we  were  because  of  the  mass 
media  and  the  schools."  the  OSMI  treasurer 
continued.  "Theres  no  more  of  thU  being 
seen  and  not  heard  They  have  a  confidence 
we  dldnt  have  at  that  age.  And  if  this  credit 
union  is  to  stirvlve  we'd  better  bring  them 
into  It" 

In  analysing  the  situation,  the  board  de- 


cided t'.at  youngster.-,  are  not  only  good 
credit  rliks  but  In  need  of  loans.  •'All  our 
worldly  possessions  are  bought  early  in  life." 
president  Howard  K.  Lowber  explained 
■■•young  people  are  actually  a  better  loan  risk 
than  most  realize  because  e.ery  year  they  in- 
crease  their  earning  ciipaclty." 

Using  hlmseir  as  an  example.  Taylor 
pointed  out  that  "111  keep  n'v  bedroom  set 
till  I  die  If  there's  no  borrowing,  there  Is 
no  potential  for  the  credit  union  The 
youngsters  still  have  to  buy  those  things. 
Youth     here  Is  our  potential!" 

To  involve  these  young  [people,  the  credit 
union  increased  the  board  from  seven  to 
nine  members  and  m.'.de  room  on  the  educa- 
tion committee. 

PUUng  the  newly  created  dlrectorshlpe  are 
Unda  Booker.  18.  and  Barbara  Dennis.  22. 
John  Lawson.  17,  and  Leon  Taylor  III.  16.  are 
both  on  the  education  committee. 

All  four  of  these  new  credit  union  officials 
have  completed  the  league-sponsored  book- 
keeping course  at  St.  John's  College  in  Phila- 
delphia Classes  were  held  once  a  week  for 
three  hours,  for  nine  weeks. 

Now  the  board  Is  considering  a  young  per- 
son on  each  committee  and  as  a  loan  officer 
with  authority  to  grant  loans  up  to  say  $100. 
The  purpose,  of  course.  Is  to   have  young 
peop:e  talking  to  young  people. 

Of  the  credit  union's  478  members.  60  of 
them  are  under  21  Most  of  these  young 
people  save  and  borrow  like  the  adulta — with 
share  and  loan  accounts  showing  much 
activity 

One  boy  Joined  the  credit  union  two  years 
ago  at  age  17.  His  share  account  has  grown 
to  S400.  with  numerous  withdrawals  as  he 
needed  money 

Another  fellow  borrowed  9100  to  tide  him 
over  until  pay  day  when  he  got  a  summer 
Job  at  the  shore  A  group  of  boys  formed 
their  own  combo  and  needed  money  for  shirts 
and  other  odds  and  ends  for  their  first  Job. 
Tlie  money  was  paid  back  In  30  days  and  they 
have  savings  accounts  with  the  credit  union 
An  18-year-oId  girl  borrowed  »400  for  a  trip 
TO  Bermuda  A  teen-age  boy  borrowed  •SO 
for  the  high  school  prom 

In  1969.  youngsters  borrowed  more  than 
SI. 500  with  not  one  loan  becoming  delin- 
quent 

■'We  have  no  delinquency  problem  with 
them."  Taylor  said  Oo  through  our  delin- 
quency list  and  you'll  ftnd  most  of  It  In 
families  in  the  35  to  40  age  group;  both  work- 
ing and  trying  to  live  on  $18,000  while  mak- 
ing only  $14,000. 

The  very  young  and  the  very  old  are  al- 
most religious  about  making  their  commit- 
ments." he  said. 

For  this  reason  the  credit  committee  has 
shown  atoout  as  much  hesitation  m  lending 
to  members  over  70  as  It  has  to  youngsters. 
The  needs  of  the  elderly  are  very  real.  too. 
explained  Alfred  Taylor,  a  loan  officer  and 
education  committee  member.  They  borrow 
to  meet  medical  expen-ses.  repair  a  furnace, 
or  for  tuition  for  their  grandchildren  Al- 
though these  loans  are  not  covered  by  loan 
protection  Insurance,  only  one  has  ever  been 
written  olT-  and  that  for  $56  30 

Youngsters  were  once  required  to  have  co- 
signers r  r  their  loans,  but  this  was  changed 
about  a  year  ago  Although  parents  are  still 
advised  of  these  loaiw.  the  decision  Is  left  to 
the  voungster  and  the  credit  committee.  Most 
have  either  part-time  ]^bs  or  allowances,  so 
loans  are  made  on  ability  to  repay,  reason  for 
the  loen.  and  the  characf^r  of  the  borrower — 
but  not  necessarily  In  that  order 

Just  how  does  one  go  about  getting  young- 
sters into  the  credit  union? 

"Bv  treating  them  like  adults,"  is  treasurer 
Taylor's  answer  "Basically,  we  Just  asked 
them  to  come  In  Their  opinions  are  Just  as 
Important— and  oftentimes  more  valuable— 
than  any  other  member  of  this  credit  union. 
They've  helped  bridge  the  generation  gap. 
We  ask  them  to  bring  in  others  who  are  re- 
liable. We  approach  the  kids  in  the  Svmday 


schools,  and  we  make  regular  appeals  through 
the  church." 

The  Greater  St.  Matthew  Independent 
Church  has  backed  the  credit  union  from  the 
beginning,  and  continues  to  give  It  assistance 
without  Interference,  president  Lowber  ex- 
plained. "The  church  paid  the  credit  union's 
organizational  costs  because  the  Rev.  M&blon 
M.  Lewis  saw  the  credit  union  as  a  service 
for  the  congregation.  In  fact,  the  credit  union 
began  with  a  substantial  deposit  by  the 
church." 

And  now  Mr.  Lewis  Is  helping  the  credit 
union  attract  the  younger  members  of  tlie 
congregation. 

As  far  as  service  In  an  of&clal  capacity, 
young  people  "are  being  brought  In  with  an 
eye  toward  replacement,"  Lowber  explained. 
"They'll  know  Just  what  to  do  and  how  to 
carry  on  as  we  older  folks  leave  board  of  di- 
rectors and  committee  assignments." 

Eighteen-year-old  Linda  Booker  has  learned 
to  keep  the  credit  union's  books,  while  16- 
year-old  I/eon  Taylor  III  handles  coUectlona 
on  Monday  night  and  Sunday. 

Their  activities  within  the  credit  union, 
however,  have  not  developed  without  resist- 
ance, or  at  least  apprehension.  Many  older 
members  are  reluctant  to  discuss  their  finan- 
cial affairs  -Alth  younger  people. 

But  this  Is  gradually  disappearing,"  the 
treasurer  explained.  "Members  tend  to  see 
tnem  as  children  they  knew,  not  as  the  ma- 
turing adults  they  now  are.  I  keep  remind- 
ing the  older  members  that  'Mr.  Taylor  Is 
not  the  credit  union.  The  credit  union  ■wlU  be 
here  after  Mr  Taylor  Is  gone.  At  the  bank  you 
don't  ask  for  a  certain  clerk  when  transact- 
ing business  '  " 

But  the  biggest  reason  for  the  change  in 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  older  members  Is 
ti'.e  young  people  themselves. 

"The  youngsters  have  proved  that  they  can 
I  accept  responsibility."  the  treasurer  said. 
_.  They  are  convincing  the  older  members  of 
^  the  church  that  they  are  good,  sound  cltl- 
X  zens.  They  are  worthy  of  our  trust  and  our 
respect" 

The  credit  union  Is  many  things  to  many 
people.  At  Philadelphia's  Penn  Treaty  Junior 
High  School  It  is  becoming  an  English  course. 

Teaching  'See  Judy  run"  to  his  students  Is 
totally  Irrelevant  to  their  way  of  life,  English 
teacher  S  J.  Strlgarl  believes.  Instead,  he 
uses  credit  union  materials  to  teach  the 
basics  of  the  English  language.  And  as  a  by- 
product, youngsters  are  getting  something 
else  they  can  use  the  rest  of  their  Uvea. 

Strlgarl's  students  attend  a  big  city  school 
In  the  oldest  part  of  town,  an  area  sociolo- 
gists term  a  zone  In  transition.  Parts  of  the 
surrounding  neighborhoods  are  breaking  up, 
with  families  moving  out  and  others  moving 
In— usually  those  on  the  lower  rungs  of  the 
economic  ladder. 

Often  a  student's  motivation  to  learn  and 
put  Into  practice  what  he  gets  In  school  ends 
with  the  final  bell  of  the  day.  Consumer  edu- 
cation and  wise  money  management  are 
rare — If  not  non-existent — In  their  dally  lives. 

So  Strlgarl  feels  it  Is  his  duty  as  a  teacher 
to  be  concerned  with  the  whole  boy,  not  Just 
his  ability  to  diagram  a  comfmund  sentence. 

His  efforts  began  some  years  ago  when 
he  started  a  Money  Management  Club,  a 
credit  union  owned  and  operated  by  stu- 
dents, but  not  chartered  by  the  Bt«te  or 
federal  government  (see  June,  1967).  The 
Idea  came  after  watching  the  CUNA  film 
"People  of  Kolevu."  "If  the  credit  union  can 
work  with  primitive  people.  It  should  work 
with  American  school  kids,"  b«  tbought. 

So  each  spring  Stiigarl  starts  a  number 
of  theae  clubs — one  for  e«ch  claoa  he 
teaches — as  an  extracurricular  activity,  and 
dlsb«nds  them  In  the  spring  when  claaus 
end.  He  Is  constantly  refining  the  operation 
and  Ideas  under  which  they  function,  but 
now  Strlgarl's  enthusiasm  Is  directed  to- 
ward all  students  In  his  classes,  not  Just 
those  who  join  the  club. 


He  Is  fitting  credit  union  literature  and 
Ideas  Into  his  English  curriculum. 

"It  Is  my  belief  that  a  credit  union  lends 
Itself  beautifully  to  the  four  separate  dis- 
ciplines kids  have  to  have,"  Stngarl  ex- 
plained. "Number  one:  In  any  big  city  they 
must  learn  human  relations;  get  them  to 
live  and  work  together.  Number  two  is  Eng- 
lish, communications.  Three  Is  math.  And 
four,  social  studies." 

Credit  union  operating  forms,  the  book 
It's  Not  Just  Money,  the  Scholastic  maga- 
zine Insert  Managring  Your  Money,  and  other 
credit  union  literature  are  the  textbooks  of 
Strlgarl's  English  class. 

When  students  flu  out  membership  and 
loan  applications  In  the  classroom,  they  are 
learning  to  read  and  write,  and  to  under- 
stand what  they  are  reading  and  writing 
Putting  down  the  reason  for  the  loan  Is 
equivalent  to  writing  a  composition  for  these 
teenagers. 

They  give  the  loan  applications  to  other 
students  for  approval  or  rejection  of  the 
fictitious  loan.  Here  again  the  student  must 
write  a  reason.  The  spelling  composition  and 
thought  are  all  gradable  by  the  teacher. 

The  youngsters  also  work  up  their  own  reg- 
ulations, constitution  and  bylaws,  hold  bocird 
meetings,  dabble  In  elementary  bookkeep- 
ing, and  learn  the  rudiments  of  public 
speaking. 

"I'm  trying  to  make  school  as  relevant  as 
I  know  how,"  explained  the  English  teacher 
who  Is  also  treastirer  of  Local  628  I.B.T. 
Federal  Credit  Union. 

"The  kid's  credit  union,  then,  becomes  a 
practical  extension  of  what  I  teach  in  the 
classroom.  Each  section  I  teach — five  of 
them — gets  an  individual  club." 

A  glimpse  of  the  loan  applications  from 
last  year's  money  clube  gives  an  idea  of  the 
type  of  youngsters  Strlgarl  is  working  with 
and  how  well  be  is  succeeding. 

"Pay  for  lost  math  book — $1.80."  "Repair 
broken  glass  and  car  fare — 45.60."  "Down 
payment  for  ring  for  a  girl — $3."  "Birthday 
gift  for  mother — $1."  "Pair  of  pants  and  pay 
Mr.  Blake  (principal,  for  lost  property) — $5." 
"Because  I  have  to  have  It  for  a  baseball 
team  dues  and  If  I  don't  have  It  by  Thurs- 
day I  won't  be  able  to  get  on  the  team — $3." 

One  senior  with  only  26  cents  In  shares 
wanted  to  borrow  $25  to  buy  an  amplifier 
for  his  guitar.  He  needed  co-signers  for  that 
one,  but — being  a  good  looking  kid — had  no 
trouble  getting  them.  "Every  girl  in  the  class 
co-signed  for  him,"  Strlgarl  said.  The  14  co- 
signers bad  $16.90  In  shares. 

Stragarl  admits  he  Is  also  thinking  of  the 
credit  union  movement  as  a  whole  in  teach- 
ing these  youngsters  about  credit  unions. 

"The  credit  union  movement  Is  built  on 
volunteer  labor;  it's  built  on  little  volunteer 
movements,"  he  said.  "Many  of  these  credit 
unions  will  die  off  when  these  volunteers 
die  off.  Credit  unions  become  one-man  or- 
ganizations very  quickly." 

What  Strlgarl  hopes  to  accomplish  is  to 
"train  kids  so  when  they  grow  up  they  will 
know  what  credit  unions  are  all  about,  that 
they'll  be  able  to  take  their  places  as  mem- 
bers and  directors." 

He  also  points  out  'the  reason  why  the 
movement  needs  the  reservoir  of  talent  he 
envisions. 

"Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  federal  credit 
unions  that  liquidated  last  year  did  so  be- 
cause of  lack  of  interest.  Smoldering  below 
the  attitude  these  kids  show  us  Is  a  desire 
to  serve.  All  we  have  to  do  is  bring  it  out. 

"Let  me  have  a  kid  and  expoae  him  to  the 
credit  union  Idea  when  he's  young  and  I'll 
make  a  credit  unionist  out  of  him  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,"  Strlgarl  promises.  "And  by 
doing  this  111  have  made  a  contribution  to 
the  future  of  the  movement." 

Strlgarl  dreama  big,  but  he  Is  working  at  a 
level  and  in  a  manner  that  makes  such 
dreams  a  practical  reality. 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES  THREATEN 
CREDIT  DEBACLE 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  col- 
leagues know,  I  have  been  concerned  for 
many  months  that  the  misguided  mone- 
tary policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem and  the  Nixon  Eulminlstration  were 
leading  this  country  toward  a  severe  re- 
cession, if  not  a  full-blown  depression. 

Already,  the  homebulldlng  Industry  is 
in  a  depression.  There  can  be  no  mis- 
take about  that.  And  the  small  buslDess 
community  generally  is  little  better  ofif. 

At  long  last,  the  national  news  media 
is  beginning  to  pay  some  attention  to 
dangerous  warning  signals.  This  morn- 
ing, January  29,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
carries  a  lengthy  artide  detailing  the 
possibility  of  a  real  credit  debacle. 

The  article  quotes  a  bank  economist  as 
stating: 

Ten  years  ago.  the  thought  of  a  1929-6tyle 
collapse  never  entered  my  head.  Five  years 
ago  It  was  something  that  seemed  highly 
unlikely.  Now  I  still  don't  expect  a  debacle, 
but   I    think   about   the   possibility   a   lot. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  firm  indication 
of  the  state  of  the  economy  are  the  auto- 
mobile repossessions  which  are  climbing 
all  over  the  Nation.  A  recent  story  in 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  illustrates  this 
growing  problem,  another  result  of  high 
Interest  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  both  articles  in 
the  Record: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  29,  1970] 
WoRKT  OvEB  Drrr:  Somz  Economists  Fear 
Soaking  Credit  Voluhe  Poses  a  Dies 
Threat — Thet  Claim  Many  Borrowers 
Might  Fah.  on  Payments  If  a  Major 
Slump  Comes — Comfortino  1929  Compari- 
son 

(By  Alfred  L.  Malabre,  Jr.) 
While    economists    ponder    whether    the 
economy   is  sliding   Into  a  recession,   a   far 
more  ominotis  question  is  looming:  Would  a 
recession  trigger  a  major  credit  collapee? 

Most  economists  doubt  it.  unless  a  very 
severe  business  sliimp  should  develop.  But 
most  believe  the  danger  of  a  collapse — with 
major  corporate  bankruptcies  and  widetpread 
failure  of  consumers  to  pay  their  debts — 
appears  much  greater  now  than  at  any  other 
time  since  World  War  U. 

The  explanation  essentially  is  that  debt  of 
all  sorts  has  soared  in  the  poefwar  years,  a 
fabulously  prosperous  time  of  economic  ex- 
pansion punctuated  only  by  four  recessions 
that  were  exceedingly  mild  by  prewar  stand- 
ards. So  long  as  prosperity  has  prevtJled.  con- 
sumers and  businesses  have  been  abje  to 
shoulder  their  soaring  debt  burden  without 
much  difficulty.  But  a  sudden  end  to  prosper- 
ity now,  many  analysts  fear,  could  lead 
quickly  to  serious  trouble. 

Some  economists,  to  be  stire.  have  been 
annually  forecasting  an  Imminent  credit  col- 
lapse for  a  decade  or  more,  right  through 
the  longest  economic  expansion  In  17. S.  his- 
tory. Until  recently,  however,  these  Cassan- 
dras  represented  only  a  mlnlscule  minority  of 
economic  opinion.  Such  forecasters  are  stUl 
In  the  minority,  but  their  gloomy  views  are 
gaining  broader  acceptance,  as  signs  of  a  bus- 
iness downturn  grow. 

pondering  a  debacle 

The  head  economist  of  a  large  New  York 

City  bank  offers  the  sort  of  comment  heard 

much  more  frequently  nowadays.  (Like  many 

busineas    eooncHnists    when    they    speculate 
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a^.u.  :.e  po^r.at.  o.  .  muu.o.^  c.aa.sc.  ure..-an.  most  >e.u.  supper,  to  ^^r    Oreen-  --Jf-^^;^, -^^?-;^!^  r'  ^^.n^ 

h^   re.v-.e.n>  anonvm.ty  .n    tiie  eruiind  that  ^Pf "  %*PP'?-!*%ate  debt  amounted  to  67';  months.  -One  can  maKe  ti.e  argument  that 

his  suUr.ors  .1  the  b^iUc  froan  on  .ur  ^  pub-  .%}.^^\'JJ -"^f^^^tlTe  ^la^r^low    the  ronsim.er.  .re  actually  belter  orT  nnanclally 

Uclty  ,     -Ton    year.    a«o,      the    analyst  ^^s  of    ^•■'P^/*^   ^66    car?or^  cu.ii-   •.nclud-  ti.an    n.ai.y    big    corporation,    and    instU.U- 

•■t:.e  thought  o:   a   l^^^-^^y'r^^-'-.^l^  ;^„;^  nTooei-^men'  securities  a.  well  a«  actual  tlou..-  the  economist  remark.. 

ea:eredn:y..eaa   ,iveye^s^o.t.-^-me^  '^Jh^toud   at   acx,ut  26;    of   corporation.  rorcHER  cottEcno>:s 

I'Td  -'Tex^-radclace  b..;ithinltarou;  current  l'^^'''^'- -"•'^'f^V'Th 'rt  nme't!^  ^^-  ^''   "^^^   '''"*^   '^■"   '''''''  dimcu:tles 

3...1d.-.texpe.t  aut  p,id-Althln  .i  comparatlvoly  short  ume   t,en-  ^^^  bu.Mne-s.cs   and   consumer?   a:e 

'''E.'Kience   r-at   the   debt   load   1-.:.   soared  eral.y  wlthui   a  year    In   \9f ^^-^^'^  J^^;^"^  t^^^l^nning   to  encounter   mcr.us-.ng   troub-.e^ 

,,.r.:^^   fie   economv     Monev    owed    bv    all  liabilities  ratio  wa.  21'   _   In   1966.  ^ orporavp  Uabllitiet   ui   'jusuie.se^   that    failed 

parade-   ''^*  ^°"^";    „,i   -arleties  of   busl-  pro-.ts    totaled    S29    billion,    alter    ux    and  ^                                         ij-month  period    and 

^;;;;V;;Ldrd^:.aUr.ow\f:;^i^  '^vmend   payments    In    196«.   the   total  was  [^  ^f^^,^',   ,,   ,,„,,^„    u.t.lm.nt   loans 

Tr^t/Von  ma-k  The  total  U  about  twice  the  sUe  .^.^m.'  ?3  oUll'  a   oss  delinquent  tor  30  days  or  more  ai^o  climbed, 

triiiton  mark^  I  ne  totai  i^  ac               ^          ^t          The  most  obvious  signiflc.uice  of  the  cor-  ^  .j^   ^^   fharplv     In   addition, 

^l  '^'  «"'■';  u,e%96^  total  dtbt^l^abotit  porat*   ca.h   squeeee    is    that    it   clearly    In-  f,  ""f^,,  ^^  ,,^ColUct.rs  .^.sociuuon.  a  tr..de 

the  start  of  the   i3oos,  total  debt  »as  ^^^^^  ^.^  ^^^^  ^  _,  ^^^^^^^  bankruptcies.  But  ^-^        recently  reported  a  sharp  Increase  in 

^^'^  l'''^Vr^::r^^fnr  c<ebt  has  K'c  wn  rela-  If    such    bankruptcies    do    not    nv.terlall^e,  ^"^  .^'P^       _^        •       ^'^^^^^.^^    ,,^a:t    accou:.t-s 

.  ,^rf\?c>^?5-;;':"^!ra^the   Ulk  over  the  many    analysts   envisage   other   troublesome  ;;;^^^-  ^^^^  .^^  ^^^^^^^^^^  ,^,  ,„^^,,^,,j,, 

..\e.>    siv.»...       ■^■.                    r«.nrhant     for  repercusalonf  Further  e\  idence  of  mounting  iroub.e  v..iS 

year,     abou-  J^ashinron  s     penchan^   lo           pe  ^^^^^^   ^^^^^^^^^    ^^^^^  ecoi-.omist  of  Mer-  ^'^^^^  m  a  r"p<^rt  this  week  by  Du:;  & 

f^*r-he  irroi^nrboom  Ipp  a^^  sull  more  r.l,  Lynch.  Pierce.  Fenner  ^  ^^n^th  ^u^  .  be-  -n^l^-^^  \^J  ^^P^   ,,,„„,„,,^;  ,,,  ,,du  - 

V:™^    ^s  th-  ?ollo^u^  tible  -hows    The  Ueves    that    genera     economic    ''-i';^>    *  j^la!  failures  rose  to  1B5  In  tnc-  week  ended 

-f  "^iiro-ijir^-^rr  sr.„ .,  -.„»r.;^  ^-rj";;.:  re:.:":p  '^4?».  f |.f;^;",,^S' ""  """■  ''■'  •'  "■•' '"- 

tl-.e  years  specified.  ^^j,  ^^  ^^^,.  rehuUding  Hqulditv.-  Mr   ShlU-  l-^^;-    an^iL  caution   against  attaching 

,Von-Ffderc(  dcbr  me  s-iys      This  will   tend  to  delay   the  rco-  ^  ^    ^^^^^^    miporwiu-L-    to    s.icU    statistics 

1969                                                                       ^''^  nomic  impact  of  renewed  monelari  growth.  xiicres  no  doubt  u-at  credit  problen^-;  have 

,1  347 - -   5533           A  similar  appraisal  cnme.  from  Smllen  t  ^^'^^^.^^   recently,'     avs  William  F    BuUer. 

19W                                                                          ,^  Saliau  inc.  a  New  York  lu^estmeut  advi.o  v  ;,"'^,7,t^,,,,dent' and    ecor.   m;.t    lor    C  n.w^e 

633 ^^  ftrm     In    aa    economic    '^^'e*''   ."j^f .  .^."^'l^  Manhatuxn   Bank.   -But   I   fee:   it   wculc    be 

1946:                                                                        ,,^  vrarns   that    "the   P^f  «^'^.  °'      ''.''"'f^'^,,,^  extremely  pren.aure  to  conclude  that  these 

167 - - -     2^  pervade  all  sectors  of  ^  •^.^'  ""^"^'j'^^^'"';  pr.oi.m;  .•-:e  at.v  =crt  of  prelude  to  a  major 

igoQ-  that      .      a     mere     permissive     (monetary.  ^..jj,.  collapse "  Mr   Butler  nou^s  that  retail 

'^178  lO^'  policy            can  only  allow  t'me  to  ^ork  out  ^^*^f  ;^'j*^^,^.  v.^^  b.en  slt.gg:.-h  m  recent 

^  ,H.   thP  problems   but  will  not  induce  increased  eco-  ^^J^^             ■  ^   ,  .,^^   .  ,..,   tradrJonallv  inch 

The  GNP  figures,  of  course,   P^^'^e   ^'^e  V           growth  "  sTowd  wn-,  bring  ''a  shakeout  of  the  sn-.a.ler 

broadest  p'  sstble  statutical  ^^^'""'•J'"^"^,^          smllen  &  Safian.   .mong   other  observer,..  ^  ,^rt  ,We  buv-sse- ' 

the  -v.ze  c:  tne  US    economy.  Ln  li*69    .ion  ^^^    ^^^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^   ^^^^    ^^^,„^^    ^^,  '  "^Lme    econor^!!u    who    remain    relatively 

Federal  debt  exceeded  ONP  by  4o  •  ■]^J-^^^^  ^end  to  further  depress  stock  prices  In  com-  ^^^^^'^^^J^^^''.^^,    the    n.e    of    debt    note 

just  before  the  s-art  of  the  ^f^'^^^-'^^^^-'^f  msf  months    Rebuilding  "nnanclal  balance  ;'""""'n^  a,to  have  climbed  nibit^tlally 

iconomlc  expansion  of  the   l-50s    the  dob.  ^^|  ^^^.^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^,   ^^^^^,^  ""V?'^.  T'ec^Tf^Tij^^L  since  196C  p.;.)llc  hold- 

f.Eure  -vas  26-     greater  "har.  GNP    In   1946^  ..^    mas^f.e    infusion    of   equity    -npUal    In  •>  •;';/';,\,        ...p^  ^eU  -  time  doposlts  at 

after    the    wart.me    years    of    ^^^^"'"^^  *^^^  -h-    rcg.-regate    corporate    caplt.U.atlon   -    In  '^'^^    \^\'n%1^a^  si.on-t.r:^.    Govern- 

wage-price    control..    GNP  ,»ctua..>     ^pped  ^^^^^  ^.^^,    corporations  mo^-  llkelv  wlU  be  "^J^'^^'^^:;  ^'^j^^    ^^    savl.'.gs   and    loan    de- 

cieot    m  1^.2^    at  the  end  of  another  econo-  ^              ^^    ^^_^    uicreasmelv    ^    the    stock  "^^,'^^^^';^7f,n.^d   ,.earlv   $100   bn'J.cn   to 

mic  boom,  deb:  was  71'^  larger  than  GNP-  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^    ^^^  „,^d.  the  rep<.rt  P?^^%,.','*-^"»   SuciTLot^   amoui.t    to   ..bout 

a   fact    that   may    provide   «'t^^^.*;°'"^"    ^  predict...     will     disabuse     Investors     of     the  «526   b U^on^  fauch                                 ^^^^   ^^^^^ 

:uose     Who     r...r      cnotner     cr.d.t     collap=*       ■poP^'a^  >-•'-'•  ^^^^  '^■«^^P:C,t^;'uoDU  but  app:°iably  ri.ne  the  6':       rate  of  1960 

lir.pencl  In  the  Ion?  run  becui.^e  an    Infinite    i'Upply  ^'^           ^                        comiort  in  such 

Of  the  more  than  .1  3  trlMlon  of  non-^ed-  ^,^  ,n,.„tment  monev  aiwav«  chnse«  a  "hnlte  ^^An^>  ^ta^uC.     contend,     amor.g     other 

eral  debt,  corporate  deb:  ''Cco""-^  ;';■  f*';*;,^  sapplv  of  stocks.  '^^     ^    ^^^          j  ..^..ers  are  not  greatly  in 

billion,  easily  the  large.st  share    ^^  ^^^'  thl^          smllen  4:  Saflan  .hares  the  view  th«t  the  ^^^•'^'■y^^'^,;^,^  ^j,.,   ^„^„d  confirm   .lis  ar- 

debt    totaled    »302  8    billion,    less    than    half  ^^^^^  8,-,:,tlon  today  Is  .shakier  than  In  the  °^,^!,,,7'^';  ,fertc"v    Bu-  studies  bv  the  Sur- 

•.nc  l.-.e.t   sum    The   1.6.  figure  am<^unts  to      ,^^,  ^^.,^^j,    Reviewing  vartou.s  measures  K""-  ^'^.^^^'^^-^-^er    of    the    Unlversltv    of 

69^    of  las.   >ears   ONP    if  .^^^O-   -^,*„  ^i^"  .f   bank   liquidity,    for   ex.cniple    th-   Invest-  ;^>^   «*vX"Sesf '  hat  savlner,  In  thc'u.S. 

parable    percenuge    wa.    60..    and    in    194b  ^.^nt  service  w.irn.s  that -'he  sltuiiUonU^lay  "TlT^irei.ieh'v  con  eniraied  >or  example, 

ft  £to.<!  at  45  -     In  1929.  corporate  debt  came  ,^    ^^^^    3^,,,,^,..    ,j,^„    ,„    i966-fl7     -If    the  ;^^/^,,^^,^'^J;,  J°'V,  ;  .'/,  ic.na  that  fully 

to  86-    of  GNP.  conslderablv  above  the  196t.  ^^^^^^  ..^^  corporate  profits  tvm  dowii  In  ^^^f^  ^^^^'.^'^^^^  ^"J*.'    .^rnXV.e^  have  less  thr.n 

figure.                                                                             the  near  future  •  .is  many  economi.st-s  bel.eve  -  savinK?   even  including  stocks  and 

>ew  economists  view  'he  rise  of  corporate^  ,,  ,„  ,^.  happenine     we  mav  be  confronted  »1.000  in  saMng,.  even  inc           g 

deb'  a.-  signaling  another  1929  debacle    Bu'       .^.j.j^  ^  ^^^,^5  of  bu-Mness  f.illure<  .  n  a  scale  oor.as  ^ 

manv  regard  the  presen:  situation  as  won,e  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ,„^e  time  -  the  rtrm  concludes  ^^^^^^   Morning   News.   Dec.   27. 

•ban  the  so-c8i;-d  credl-  crunch  of  1966-6                                      ANOTHtR  worry  '  1969 j 

Alan   Oreensp..u     PJ^^^'^?^"'  nty^eco^mlc"           While  the  big  climb  of  corporate  debt  con-  ^^^^  Repossessu.n.  30AR-n*rE  CuNilDERED 

Oreer^p^r,  ^-C-.^Ne*  >orK     i.y  e                 -                        ^^^    number   one   concern    of   many  BARuutrER    -f    Eco.vo.mv 

consulting  firm,  declares   t..ar     corporate  u                                       ,        ^f    noncorporate    private  n.vnr-oi,, 

q-Mdl- V  IS  obviously  eroding     In  add  tl  >n   M         »^^'>^5^    u  cau"mK  worn    ThlVdebt.  malnlv  ' ^>  '"  ^'  ^°'^' 

Greenspan  says    corporation,    loan  conimlt-      ^^f^V     C-       of     "  nM  .ner      l>.rrowmg      and  The    repossession    ra'e    for   cars    has    gone 

ments  from  banks  ■  appear  to  have  ™n  down      ^^^^*     "i    ^^^^   ^  „„^  ^,  .^^-ut  58-   <.f  GNP  up  to  almc«it  200  vehicles  a  month  at  First 

verv  sharplv   ■  althotigh  ther,  are  no  omcu        ^^f  J^^^^'^^^f  „    ,j^,,    .^^hanped    f".m  National     Bank     here,     a     spokesman     said 

staus-!cs  to  document  thu    W  .thin     ae  next       '"'*,^          ^f     igg^    hg.,ire.s.    but   consider-  Friday 

six    months    or    so.    the    econotnlsc    sav.^     I      H^.'^^'^^l^'ire  .«  "    rate  of  1960  Reposse^d  cars  amounted  to  119  cf  the 

wouUln  t  be  at  all  ,urprued  to  bee  a',  leas'  a      ab.v   hleher  "jan  t                             oorman     a  193  cars  on  the  lot  last  week  when  Boedeker- 

couple    of    major    '^-::^-'r''  ^l^^^^'J^' Z^me      c^mme^c'.^D^pT:S^^nt^onnr^.st    sh^w  the  Verner    Motors    went    out    ot    business    after 

Also,   he  fears,     we  will   probablv    oee  some      Csmmerc   ^P^"^        .on'un-p-  debt  bu-den  Uiore    than   20   years,   the   general    manager 

small   and    med.um-s.zed    hnancial   lastitu-      ^-■- .^-"^.^^^  ^/g^;^'.;"^;;;^,^,;,.   ,„„--.x  said 

tions  in  deep  trouble.  .  ,co-e   ^  is   con  umed    bv    interest   rharees         The   boom    in   repossessed   cars   13    1   good 

A   coMPARisoM    WITH    1958                        ar  J    rco  1  vment^    r.n    mortpaees    ind    Inftil-  b..rometer  of  the  economy  in  Dallas  and  In 

.,,.^rv,p^       Mr       Greensnan      concludes       m'nt     oanV    a.-corQlne    to    Mr     Gcmar,     By  other  large  cities,  Jor  that  matter,  people  In 

■•th  ,Tde-  n.teu^a  wor^^t^u^lon  than  the      ^966^  tl"  hevre  reached  21-.    and  It  now  Is      the  banking  and  -uu.  oealers'  business  who 

ir6^'67':rt.nch-    In    1966.    he    says,    most      close  to  23 ^  .  about  double  the  rat,,  .t  20      --."--ew.d  said  Friday  ^^^^   ^     ^_^^ 

^^:^:V^e<^r%«oSr-e^wJp"!      ''^^^e'^resent    consumer    debt    load,    while      ^    -^  ^    ^    «— ..^  ^i;"^- ,.- 
ha^  more  public   expre^.on   of   concern    In       worrisome     probably    wont    lead    to    wide-      ^^^,^^°^°'  J,*^^  ^,'";  ^"'°i^'  ^^''„^^^^ 

19.^  than  c'ow.'  he  says      But  the  underly-      spread    "-b.e    unle«   -u.iemp.oyme^^^  ;:i:ry  ^tlght^nd^t""hrrbeirmg'*oTrt. 

ing  flgtires  are  worse  ti^^av                                        up   near   the   8-    ran«e.     Mr    (lorma.i   say  aiuucj   lo   i.s 
There  are  various  wavs  to  look  at  the  :.g-      the   December   rate   wdf   3  4  v     Mr    Gorman     no  doubt. 
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Da\ld?  m,  assistant  to  the  bank's  collection 
manager,  said  repossession  of  cars  at  his  in- 
sUtutlon  was  25  to  30  per  cent  greater  In  the 
last  three  months  of  1969  than  It  was  In  the 
same  period  a  year  ago. 

The  repossession  rate  Is  now  "almost  200 
a  month,"  Davidson  said.  A  spokesman  at 
Republic  National  Bank  didn't  have  a 
monthly  tot  '.!  ;.valliible,  but  he  said  the  25 
to  30  per  cent  increase  in  .into  repKJssesslonB 
Is  -probably  generally  true"  for  his  bank  In 
recent  months. 

■It  has  generally  resulted  In  the  reclaim- 
ing of  collateral  everywhere  when  you  are  in 
a  delinquent  situation,"  the  officer  at  Re- 
public said 

P-oy  L.  Stack,  Jr .  genera!  manager  of 
Boedeker-Verner  when  It  sold  out  to  the 
Dcxige  factory,  said  the  119  repossessed  cars 
crowding  his  lot  was  a  "big  factor"  In  clos- 
ing out  business. 

•Lets  face  It.  It  didn't  help  any,  fighting 
to  keep  your  head  above  water."  Stack  said. 
"On  reposo>esslon.  nobi.dy  loses  but  the  deal- 
er. What  thlo  state  needs  Is  tougher  financ- 
ing laws  " 

Stack  said  he  ha.'  rcposresseci  its  many  as 

10  cars  a  df:y  and  some  cars  "a  sixth  and 
seventh  time.  .  .  .  You'd  be  stu^jrlsed  how 
manv  first  payment  defaults  there  are." 

"In  Dailas  now.  I'll  guarantee  you.  repoe- 
sessijns  will  run  In'ua  thousands  a  month," 
Stack  s.Ud.  "I've  seen  as  many  .is  46  cars  re- 
possessed In  one  month  at  our  place.  Tou 
can't  keep  enough  cars  going  ou:  the  front 
door  to  offset  those  coming  In  the  back  door." 

William  Poster,  tised  car  manager  at  'Van 
Wmkie  Motor  Co.,  said  his  firm  "is  retailing 
about  eight  repossessed  c:.rs  a  month."  But 
the  loss  dealers  are  ab.sorbing  is  more  signifi- 
cant to  Foster  than  tlie  number  of  cars. 

The  average  103s  of  about  $1,000  for  each 
car  repossessed.  Foster  said.  "Is  about  twice 
as  much  as  it  was  a  year  :igo."  Most  of  the  re- 
posse??ed  cars  are  "pretty  banged  up  because 

11  you're  not  going  to  pay  for  it.  you  arent 
going  to  care  for  It." 

A  popular  point  at  which  a  car  is  repos- 
sessed ;s  when  the  third  and  fourth  pay- 
ment.s  area',  made,  Foster  said.  Davidson  said 
his  bank  has  seen  "lots  of  people  run  into 
trouble  on  tlie  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  pay- 
ments .  .  at  two  p.''.;,Tnents  due.  constitut- 
ing 30  days  we  rep>oss?s5." 

D.ividson  said  people  in  the  building  trades 
profession,  which  has  been  hit  hard  by  the 
building  lag.  have  had  cars  repossessed  more 
than  any  others. 

-To  a  certain  extent  people  are  moving 
around  more  e.xtetislvely  than  In  the  past," 
Davidson  said.  "I  don't  know  If  it  is  the  slow- 
down in  the  building  trades  Industry  or  not. 
l:i  a  lot  of  c,u«es  weVe  had  to  trace  them  by 
one  address  to  another.  Quite  a  few  repoe- 
sessions  are  In  ether  states." 

Foster  said  Increasing  Interest  rates  are 
causing  many  repossessions.  Stack  said  It  is 
"Just  the  Increased  economy  In  general — the 
rising  cost  of  autos.  increased  finance  rates 
and  higher  costs  of  insurance." 


authorities,  because  of  Mr.  Ashe's  open 
criticism  of  the  doctrine  of  apartheid. 

Such  exclusionary  policies  should  net 
be  condoned  either  by  governments  or 
by  the  athletes  who  participa'.e  in  inter- 
national sports  ccmpetiiion. 

I  urge  the  American  Davis  Cup  team 
to  refrain  from  playing  in  South  Africa 
as  long  as  Ashe  is  excluded  from  com- 
peting as  a  private  individual  in  that 
country.  I  would  hope  that  the  U.S.  Lawn 
Tennis  Association  will  support  this  idea 
by  urging  all  its  members  to  boycott  ten- 
nis tournaments  in  Soutli  Africa  until 
this  odious  ban  is  revoked. 

I  believe  that  all  members  of  the  tennis 
world  and,  moreover,  all  those  who  be- 
lieve in  freedom  and  equity,  and  who 
j^hare  my  anger  at  this  injustice  done 
10  Mr.  Ashe,  should  stand  up  together 
a?ainst  this  further  evidence  of  South 
Africa's  intolerable  policies. 


TENNIS  WORLD  SHOULD  BOYCOTT 
SOUTH  AFRICAN  MATCHES  IN 
LIGHT  OF  ASHE  VISA  REJECTION 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
I^ermission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  RrcoRD  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
decision  by  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  to  exclude  Arthur  Ashe  from  the 
South  African  open  tennis  champion- 
ships is  not  surprising,  but  nonetheless 
an  outrage.  It  is  equally  wrong  whether 
the  denial  of  a  visa  was  on  racial  grounds 
or  was.  as  stated  by  the  South  African 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

'Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mi".  Speaker, 
output  per  man-hour  in  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy more  than  doubled  in  the  period 
from  1947  to  1968. 


FORWARD   TOGETHER   IN 
SPLENDOR  AND  STYLE 

(Mr.  CHARLES.  H.  WILSON  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  i 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON,  Mr. 
Speaker,  although  the  doctors  consist- 
ently Vv'arn  against  it.  I  am  afraid  I  had 
no  choice  the  other  night  as  I  watched 
the  late  news  but  to  let  mj-  heart  swell 
with  grand  and  glorious  pride  as  I 
watched  the  opulence,  the  splendor,  the 
pageantry,  and  the  pride  of  my  country's 
highest  ofl&cer  surrounded  grandil- 
jqur^nt'.y  br  a  be'vy  of  palace  guard.? 
decked  out  in  such  resplendence  and 
majesty  as  to  move  tiie  hearts  and  minds 
of  tiie  most  exalted  and  revered  em- 
perors in  all  the  world's  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  assure  you  and 
my  distinguished  colleagues  that  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  are  alive  and  well,  tucked 
neatly  away  within  the  confines  of  the 
White  House  or,  as  it  soon  may  be  called, 
the  Alabaster  Palace. 

The  pirates  of  Penzance  had  nothing 
on  the  newly  refurbished  Wiiite  House 
Police  guard  unifom.s.  In  their  softly 
shaded  buttermilk  tunics,  topped  with 
ebony  vinyl  caps  fit  for  a  Kaiser's  fond- 
est dreams,  they  are  worthy  to  line  the 
Grand  Canal  for  tne  passage  of  a  royal 
barge — perhaps  even  the  HJ»iI.S. 
Pinafore. 

Certainly  we  are  all  familisu-  with  the 
stories  of  President  George  Washing- 
ton's difficult  decision  as  to  how  he,  as 
the  leader  of  a  newly  independent  land 
settled  largely  by  refugees  from  imperial 
Europe  and  the  British  monarchy,  should 
be  addressed.  What  title  would  be  proper? 
Most  exalted  ruler?  Too  gushy.  King? 
That  reeked  of  rulers  past.  President. 


President  was  perfect — thoroughly  ade- 
quate, carrying  all  the  dignity  necessary 
for  the  new  leader  without  alluding  to 
any  of  the  less  savorj'  characteristics  of 
nations  fled.  Having  now  seen  President 
Nixon's  latter-day  palace  guard,  I  feel 
I  must  ask,  will  George  Washington's 
humble  decision  stand?  Or  will  San  Cle- 
mente  cease  to  be  affectionately  known 
as  the  "Western  White  House"  and  soon 
be  dubbed  the  "Summer  Palace"?  Might 
the  President  contemplate  trading  his 
bombproof  Lincoln  for  a  coach  and  four? 
Who  can  say?  ^ 

One  thing  is  clear.  President  Nixon 
apparently  brought  back  more  than  for- 
eign policy  ideas  from  his  trips  around 
the  globe  last  year.  While  Charles  de 
Gaulle  may  have  now  faded  from  earlier 
prominence,  the  historical  rulers  of  im- 
perial Europe  are  obviously  on  the  come- 
back trail.  Judging  from  Tuesday's  re- 
ception on  the  Wliite  House  lawn  for 
British  Prime  Minister  Harolii  Wilson, 
Mr.  Nixon  evidently  has  some  verj-  def- 
inite ideas  about  what  "splendor  in  the 
grass"  can  mean  to  a  foreign  dignitarj-. 
If  we  are  to  believe  the  pmidits  who 
claim  that  Prime  Minister  Wilson  can 
use  the  favorable  publicity  of  an  impres- 
sive Washington  welcome  in  his  next 
election  campaign,  and  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve the  historians  who  tell  us  that  the 
British  people  have  always  had  a  soft 
spot  for  pomp  and  circumstance,  it  ap- 
pears as  though  Mr.  Wilson  could  be 
headed  for  a  cream-colored  vinyl- 
topped  landslide  with  a  generous  side 
order  of  ruffles  and  flourishes. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  refrain  from 
imagining  what  manner  of  pomp  the 
President  may  be  reserving  for  future 
visitors  to  the  shrine  at  1600  Pennsyl- 
Viiiiia  A>enue  NW.  Perhaps  the  circle 
drive,  paved  with  Aztec  gold  for  the 
leader  of  our  Mexican  neighbors  to  the 
."^outh.  Maybe  richly  woven  oriental  rugs 
stretchin'T  across  the  less  resplendent 
crabgrass  for  our  Asian  frien(^s.  And  why 
not  an  orange  roof  for  weary  travelers 
and  Astroturf  for  the  Nation's  No.  1 
football  team — if  .such  a  distinction 
will  ever  be  ventured  again.  Surely  the 
horizon5  ci  hospitality  are  broad'  and 
limitless. 

It  is  said  that  we  have  passed  into  the 
era  of  a  pastel,  c'.cih  coat  administration. 
Our  mistake,  of  course,  was  to  fail  to 
realize  that  this  was  to  be  a  universally 
applied  characteristic.  The  Nixon  doc- 
trine may  not  be  all  things  to  all  men, 
but  it  is  certainly  some  things  to  some 
men — including  the  White  House  Police. 
In  all  serio'jsness,  let  me  state  that  I 
do  not  for  a  moment  question  the  Presi- 
dent's right  to  add  a  few  personal  touches 
to  his  surroundings.  He  is  not  the  first 
President  to  do  so  and  he  is  unlikely  to 
be  the  last.  And  the  White  House  is  cer- 
tainly ilie  place  for  class  and  dignity. 
Let  me  be  vei-j-  clear  about  that. 

At  $95  apiece  these  100  uniiorms  are 
perhaps  less  inflaticnary  tha.n  such  out- 
rageous items  a^  hospital  construction, 
library  bocks,  and  cancer  research.  If  the 
President  feels  more  secure  requesting 
more  antiballistlc  missiles  and  vetoing 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  meas- 
ures from   an   oval   thrcneroom,  safely 
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pruiected  by  an  elite  corps  of  elegantly 
attired  suardsme:\.  ihis  is  clearly  his 
pnvnlege  And  if  the  policemen  feel  a 
bit  stranire  eatinu  such  simple  fare  <v> 
oaioney  sandwiches  while  dressed  to  the 
teeth,  then  let  them  eat  cake  After  all. 
he  IS  the  President  Make  no  mistake 
about  that 


ROGERS  POINTS  TO  CONSUMER 
GAP.  ASKS  INDUSTRIES  TO  RE- 
CALL DANGEROUS  TV  SETS 

'Mr.  ROGERS  cf  Flonda  arked  and 
wai  given  permi.st.ion  to  extend  his  re- 
ma'-ks  at  this  point  m  the  Record  ' 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida  Mr  Speaker, 
the  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety  released  a  report  which  fx)ints 
out  that  certain  television  models  repre- 
.-ent  a  potential  f^re  hazard 

As  m.any  as  122  models  of  color  televi- 
sion .'-eti  were  found  '.hat  mii4ht  be  ha.> 
ard.us  Eleven  companies  manufacture 
these  122  models  RCA.  I  am  pleased  to 
lea-n.  has  started  to  recall  those  models 
which  are  faulty  and  I  commend  this  ac- 
tion But  the  other  10  have  remained 
.•silent  on  this  matter 

I  feel  tnat  these  10  companies  sr.ould 
imniediaieiy  itait  a  recall  pras^ram. 
eithe.  directly  or  through  their  dealers, 
to  return  and  repair  those  sets  which 
were  identified  in  the  Commission  report 

This  entire  incident  is  another  ex- 
ample of  the  consumer  gap  between  the 
public  and  the  Government  agencies  and 
departments  wh:ch  are  -uppoeed  to  be 
p:-ote:tuig  the  public 

When  we  try  to  trace  down  the  agency 
or  department  which  has  the  responsibil- 
ity, we  can  find  none  The  Bureau  of 
Radiological  Health  says  It  has  no  juris- 
diction because  the  problem  Is  not  one 
of  a  i-adiologlcal  nature. 

Food  and  Dr\ig  Administration  says 
that  this  type  of  product  Is  outside  its 
turlsdiction  of  the  Hazardous  Substances 
Act. 

About  the  only  entree  we  have  left  Is 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  which 
might  stretch  its  Jurisdiction  and  say 
that  selling  televisions  which  prove  to  be 
fire  hazards  is  a  deceptive  practice.  I  am 
encouraged  to  learn  that  FTC  is  meeting 
to  see  just  how  this  situation  fits  into  the 
deceptive  practices  law. 

The  American  public  should  have  con- 
fidence in  the  products  they  buy.  because 
of  industry  integrity  and  because  of  Fed- 
eral regulations  designed  to  protect  them. 
But  each  month  we  find  another  example 
of  the  consumer  gap. 

The  range  goes  from  food  additives  to 
warranties  on  products  to  the  food  we 
eat. 

There  must  be  a  halt  to  the  haphazard 
manner  which  the  Govemmer:t  has 
taken  to  protect  the  American  consumer. 


BRUTAL  SLAUGHTER  OF  SEALS 
MUST  CEASE 

'Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  m  the  Rxcobd  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  RYAN.  B&.  Speaker.  I  have  today 
introduced  a  concurrent  resolution,  the 


purpose  of  whicn  is  '.J  urge  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  prescribe  and  imple- 
niei.t.  immediately,  regulations  for  tho 
qunK.  and  painless  killiiiK  of  norihem 
lur  seals,  wtio  are  annually  hunted  for 
their  fur. 

Present  i.arvesting  methods  involve 
the  use  of  lar^e  clubs  to  kill — or  at  least 
stun — the  animals  Wiiile  m  most  in- 
stances the  seals,  even  if  ahve.  are  un- 
conscious while  beins  skmned,  this  whole 
process  is  one  of  brutality  Clubbing 
causes  needless  pain  and  suffennij  to 
these  animals,  whose  cniy  reason  for 
dyin^  is  to  provide  pells  for  clothing 

The  process  of  seal  harvesting — ftom 
the  hiring  of  the  harvesters  to  the  pre- 
scribed method  of  slaughter — is  con- 
ducted pujsuant  lo  the  authority  oi  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  powers 
granted  to  him  m  the  Fur  Seal  Act  of 
1966.  Pubbc  Law  89-702. 

My  resolution  would  instruct  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  prescribe  and 
implement,  at  the  earliest  time  possible, 
regulations  for  harvesting  of  the  .seals 
A  quick  and  painless  method  for  doing 
so— using  carbon  monoxide  gas — has 
been  devised.  This  method  would  be  m- 
exjjensive.  and  because  of  its  .-Implicity. 
wou^d  require  no  retraining  of  the  har- 
vesters None  of  the  Piibilof  Lslander.s 
who  now  parucipate  m  the  harvesting 
would  be  put  out  of  work 

I  undersund  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  is  aware  of  the  carbon 
monoxide  procedare.  and  ha.->  been  work- 
mg  m  cooperation  with  the  Humane 
Society  in  investigating  it  Thus,  there  is 
no  excuse  for  continuing  the  brutal 
slaughtering  methods  now  being  em- 
ployed. I,  therefore.  UT^e  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  resolution,  and  thereby 
make  clear  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
tenor  our  will. 


DECLARATION  IN  SUPPORT  OF 
PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

'Mr  SYMINGTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  ' 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  Congresswoman  from  Mis- 
souri. Mrs  Leonor  K.  SuLtrvAN.  has 
joined  with  me  in  the  following  state- 
ment concerning  the  Middle  Elast: 

We.  the  undersigned  Members  of  the 
United  States  Congrew.  declare  A  juat  and 
lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East  la  essential 
to  world  peace 

The  parties  to  the  conflict  must  be  parties 
to  the  peace  achieved  by  means  of  direct, 
unhampered  negotiations  We  emphasize 
these  significant  polnu  of  policy  to  reafBrm 
our  support  for  the  democratic  State  of 
Israel  which  has  unrenUttlngly  appealed  for 
peace  for  the  past  21  years  Our  declaration 
of  friendship  for  the  State  of  Israel  is  con- 
sistent with  the  uninterrupted  support  given 
by  every  American  President  and  the  Con- 
press  of  the  United  States  since  the  estab- 
lishment  otf   tb«   8tat«   of   Israel. 

It  wouid  not  t>«  in  the  Intareat  of  the 
United  States  or  in  the  service  of  world  peace 
If  Israel  were  left  unarmed  In  face  of  the 
continuing  flow  of  sophisticated  offenalve 
armaments  to  the  Arab  nation*  supplied  bv 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  sources.  We  thus 
adhere  to  the  principle  that  the  deterrent 
strength    of    Israel    muat    not    be    impaired. 


This  l.s  e«»scntlal  to  prevent  full-scale  war  in 
the  Middle  East 

All  the  people  of  Uie  Middle  East  should 
have  the  common  goal  of  striving  to  wipe  out 
the  scourges  of  disease,  jjoverty.  Illiteracy 
aiiu  uj  meet  together  In  good  faith  to  achieve 
peace  and  turn  their  swords  into  plough- 
shares 


INFLATION    AS    A    FIRST-PRIORITY 
ITEM 

'Mr  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mi.ssion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  mclude  ex- 
traneous matter. ' 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  this 
House  showed  overwhelmingly  its  recog- 
niticn  of  inflation  as  a  first -priority  prob- 
lem 

It  made  that  recognition  so  plain  and 
'.n  such  a  bipartisan  fashion  that  there 
.vhould  be  no  room  for  doubt,  either  in  the 
minds  of  the  heavily  financed  education 
lobby  or  in  the  mmds  of  those  who  have 
sjught  to  twist  the  President's  reasons 
for  vetomg  the  HEW  appropriations  bill. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  President  s  veto  and 
the  action  of  this  House  in  sustaining  it 
were  not  politictd. 

They  were  not  anti -education. 

Neither  were  they  arjti-chlldren  or 
anti-teacher. 

But  Uiey  were  anti-inflationary.  And 
they  were  pro  all- Americans. 

We  all  know  that.  Certainly  the  honor- 
able majority  leader  knows  it  when  he 
speaks  out  about  the  right  of  the  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  money,  even  though 
I  decry  his  choice  of  words  and  politically 
inspired  railing  invectives  against  the 
President  of  us  all. 

The  former  Vice  President,  who  still 
hopes  to  ride  the  votes  of  special  interest 
groups  to  the  Presidency  knows  it,  when 
he  talks  about  the  children  and  the  sick 
and  the  needy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we  can  do  with- 
out much  more  of  this  political  nonsense. 
And  I  know  we  would  be  better  off  if  we 
buckled  down  now.  and  voted  out  an 
appropriations  bill  the  President  can  sign 
without  abdicating  his  responsibilities  to 
all  the  people. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr  Pepper  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGs ' .  for  today,  on  accoimt  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr  Price  of  Texas  lat  the  request 
of  Mr  Beall  of  Maryland*,  for  15  min- 
utes, today:  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

'The  following  Members  «at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia)  and  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


By  unanimous  consent,  pennisslon  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  DoNOHUE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Daniel  of  Virginia)  in  two  instances  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  CoLMER  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Ichord  and  to  include  a  study 
made  by  the  Library  of  Congress  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  legislation  con- 
sidered in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Beall  of  Maryland)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  DtviNE. 

Mr  ScHERLE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Keith.  i 

Mr.  CONABLE. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  five 
instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Hogan  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr   FiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Hosmer  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Talcott  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brotzuajn. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr   QUILLEN.  I 

Mr.  Blackburn. 
Mr.  Pirnie  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I 

Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

iThe  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia)  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Carey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Huncate  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Nichols  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Matsunaga  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Albert.  i 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Brown  of  California  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Mdkphy  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Galifianakis. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Symington  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Praser. 

Mr.  Fisher  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Edmondson  in  three  instances. 

Mr  Teague  of  Texas  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  three  instances. 


Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rodney  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  J'KiMiKTi,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  January  28,  1970, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  15149.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  programs 
lor  the  flflcal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.) ,  imder 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday.  February  2,  1970,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1559.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  relative  to  obli- 
gations made  in  excess  of  appropriations  by 
the  Maritime  Administration,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  31  U.8.C.  665(1)  (2) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1560.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  the  report  for  calendar  year 
1969  relative  to  exemplary  rehablUtatlon  cer- 
tlflcates,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  PubUc 
Law  89-690;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1561.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Water 
Resources  Council,  transmitting  the  Coun- 
cil's views  on  the  National  Water  Commis- 
sion's Annual  Report  for  1969,  pursuant  to 
the  provtsloiu  of  Public  Law  90-515;  to  the 
Oonunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1662.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  final  valuations  of  properties  of 
carriers  subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
19a  of  the  act;  to  the  Ctxnmlttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1563.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  backlog  of  pending  ap- 
plications and  hearing  cases  In  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1969,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  5(e)  of  the  Communications  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

1564.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  permit  the  acceptance  of  checks 
and  nonpostal  money  orders  In  payment  for 
postal  charges  and  services;  authorize  the 
Postmaster  General  to  relieve  postmasters 
and  accountable  officers  for  losses  Incurred 
by  postal  personnel  when  accepting  checks 
or  nonpostal  money  orders  in  full  compliance 
with  postal  regulations;  and  to  provide  pen- 
alties for  presenting  bad  checks  and  bad 
nonpostal  money  orders  in  payment  for 
postal  charges  and  services:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


1565.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  correct  certain  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  the  rKJstal  service:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1566.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  Unlt2d  States,  transmuting  a 
report  for  calendar  year  1969  concerning  posi- 
tions in  the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office 
In  grades  GS-16.  GS-17.  and  GS-18.  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  5  U.S.C.  5114;  to  the 
CommUtee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1567.  A  letter  from  the  .Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  on  proposed  actions  by 
NASA  to  conduct  certain  programs  at  levels 
in  excess  of  thoee  authorized  in  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  Au- 
thorization hct.  1970.  pursuant  to  s-ectlon  4 
of  the  act  and  Rule  XL  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

1568.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Representa- 
tive for  Trade  Negotiations,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting  a  report  sum- 
mar!2iing  antidumping  actions  taken  by 
other  countries  against  U.S.  exports  for  the 
period  July  1,  1968-June  30,  1969.  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  201(b),  title  II. 
Public  Law  90-634;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

1569.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  report  of  the  estimated 
losses  or  costs  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
in  the  performance  of  public  services,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  201  of 
Public  Law  87-793;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FASCELL:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. S.J.  Res.  131.  Joint  resolution  to  wel- 
come the  U.S.  Olympic  delegations  author- 
ized by  the  International  Olympic  Commit- 
tee; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-810). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  CftUfomla: 

H.R.  15613.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  baa  poUutlon-causlng  internal-com- 
bustion engines  In  motor  vehicles  after  Jan- 
uary 1.  1975;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr  COLMER: 

H.R.  15614.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  by  adding  a  new  title, 
which  restores  to  local  school  boards  their 
constitutional  power  to  administer  the  pub- 
lic schools  committed  to  their  charge,  con- 
fers on  parents  the  right  to  choose  the  public 
schools  their  children  attend,  secures  to 
children  the  right  to  attend  the  public 
schools  chosen  by  their  parents,  and  makes 
effective  the  right  of  public  school  adminis- 
trators and  teachers  to  serve  in  the  schools 
In  which  they  contract  to  serve;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  15615.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  inequities  in 
the  crediting  of  National  Guard  technician 
service  In  connection  with  civil  service  re- 
tirement, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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Bv  Mr   KOCH 

H  R    :561ti    A  bill  relaung  to  the  uix  treat- 
ment   of    ininafers    of    rlght.->    to    cop>Ttghts 
ani  literary.  musj^Ml,    uia  artistic  composl- 
Uons;  to  the  Comrutee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   M.\R  TIN 

HR  15617  A  t)lll  to  tiutke  certain  revl- 
sK-tis  in  Public-  Laws  815  a:.d  874.  81st  Con- 
grcis.  rel.iuni!  to  Federal  a^oistance  lor  the 
coiio-.ructi  n  .ind  operation  unU  m  .m'enaiice 
of  publu-  aohcols  in  federally  lnip-ict<^  are.^; 
to  the  Coni.lL. '.tee  en  EducatlLH  anC  Lab^r 
By  Mr  O  .VEAl.  of  Ge«.rpla: 

K  R   156:8    .\  bill  to  deane  the  application 
ana   eSecu^e   dat«   of    court  orders   eiloctlng 
dete^egat.^n     -.f    faculty    and    students 
pubUc  i.*-ho<-'l  systems.   U5  the  d  uinuitee 
the  Jud-.  ;ary. 

Bv  M."    POWELI 

HR  15619  A  bill  to  dealruate  the  bl:-.Ji- 
day  of  M.aran  Luther  K:ng.  Jr  .  as  u  legal 
public    holiday,    to    the   ConinUttee   on    the 

JudiClATV 

Bv  Mr  ROONEY  d  Penns.yivan:a 
K  R  156J-  A  bill  to  .micnd  utle  5,  United 
SUiteb  Cocf.  to  co.-TC.t  certain  .nequ.ues  in 
the  crediting  of  N.iUonal  Guard  technician 
fer  ice  :n  cc'tinejtlcn  witi:  cl.ii  serMce  re- 
tlreri.ent.  and  for  oUier  purposes;  to  the 
Cor.t-iilttee  .-n  Pest  ORice  and  Civil  ServiCe. 

Bv  Mr   oPP.IN'GEK: 
HR      10621.     A     blU     to     provide     Fcccral 
ananclal     atoutance     to     opporxunitlci     la- 
duA-.rlallzation  centeis;  to  the  Coaunlttee  on 
T.I..  .'-a:;   n   atiti   I  :-^.    ' 

Bv  Mr    BROYILTLL  of  Vlrpr-nla: 
H  R   15'-'J2    .A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
llshmrrt  of  a  msrr.sr.a".  at  the  Na'loruil  Ar- 
boretum to  Ben)am:n  Her.ry  Boneval  Latrobe. 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Bv  Mr  CEl-LER: 
H  R  I'-'-J  A  bin  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  broaden  the  suthorlty  cf  the 
Secretaries  of  the  military  departments  to 
Settle  certain  adnaraliy  calms  udmlnlstra- 
t  vel-.  and  tor  other  purposes;  to  the 
C  .  rrtmittep   on  the  Judiciary 

Bv  Mr    EDMONDSON 
H  R   1  •e24.  A  bill  to  convey  certain  feder- 
al Iv  owned  land  to  the  Cherokee  Tribe  of  Ok- 
;ah.)ma.    tj   the  C<nimittee  on   Interior  and 
Insular  Aaalrs. 

Bv     Mr     PHASER 
H  P.   15625    A  bill  to  provide  certain  height 
restrict: jns  on  towers  erected  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  broadcasting  stations;  to  the 
Cominif.ee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 

Bv  Mr  KARriHA 
HR  15626  .A  bill  'o  amend  title  5  of  the 
Un-ted  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  imme- 
dia-e  retirement  ol  Federal  personnel 
emplc.ed  ill  Veteran.'  Adnunl-tratl jU  neuro- 
psychiatrlc  hospitals  or  faculties  after  at- 
taining 50  years  cf  age  and  completing  20 
sears  ol  such  service,  and  h>z  utht-r  purposes, 
to  the   Committee  •.n  Post  Office  and  ClvU 

Bv  -Mr   McMUXAN: 
H  R    15027    A   bin   to   provide   for   the   fair 
and    impartial    letting   of   public    contracts. 
to     the     Committee     on     the     District     of 
C  luTibla 

By  Mr   MORGAN; 
H.R.  15628     A    bill    to    amend    the   Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act.  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OBEY  (for  himself.  Mr  Cvlver. 

and  Mr   Milchtri  : 

H.R.  15629.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 

of  Agrlcvilture  to  make  advance  paymento  to 

producer,  jnder  the  feed  grain  program;    to 

the  Comm.ttee  on  Agriculture 

By  Mr.  STAGOERa  ifor  himself.  Mr. 
SpaiMCsa  and  Mr.  McCloskey); 
B.B..  15630  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  as  amended,  to 
requL'e  that  the  label  of  drug  containers,  as 
dispensed  to  the  patient,  bear  the  estab- 
lished   or    trade    name,    the    q'oantlty.    and 


strength  of  the  drug  dlNpensed;  to  the  Com- 
mute on  Intersta'e  and  Fjre:gn  Cv  niinerce. 
Bv  Mr   ALEX.ANDER 
HR   156,!1     A   bill    to   incorp<irate  the  Na- 
tional  Rl.er   .Academv   of  the  United   States 
of  .'Vmer.ca.    'o  the  Coauiuttee  ux\  Judiciary 
Bv  Mr  CHAPPELL 
H.R.  15632    A   Dill  to  require  the  payment 
of  .nteresi  on  escrow  accounts  held  in  con- 
nection with  residtnti  ■!  real  estate  mortgage 
lor.ns:    to   the    CommKt>'e   on   Bitikhv;   and 
Currencv 

Bv  Mr    CRAMER 
HR   156JJ    A    bill    to    amend   the   Federal 
Property  and  Aduunisiratr.e  Services  Act  of 
\<>\j  to  pern-Lt  dcnatluns  of  ourplu.s  personal 
property  t  J  St.ite  fi.s:-i  and  wliaHfe  agencies;  to 
the  Commute?   on   Government   Oper.Ttlons. 
Bv    Mr     CRAMFTl     (fur    himself.    Mr. 
H^R^SH*   N'r   Grcvek.  Mr  Clfviland. 
Mr.   Don  H.  Clauso-n,  Mr.   McEwr.N. 
Mr.    Dt  NC.\N,    Mr     S».HwrN(.EL.    Mr. 
ScH\l)EBrp.G.   Mr    Snidep.    Mr    Dtr-j 
NiY.    Mr     Zkn.    Ml      McI>"t.AU3    of 
Michigan.  Mr.  H  .uMrnstHMitJT.  and 
Mr   Mu-.F'.  of  0:Mi   1  : 
H.R.  15534.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Fed- 
eral oSce  building  and  U.S.   Courthouse  In 
Chicago.  Ill  .  shall  be  named  tl^.e    Everett  Mc- 
Klnley  Dirk.sen  Building  Ea^t  '  and  that  the 
Federal  o.hce  bi.lld.ng  to  be  Cfusiriicted  in 
Chicago.   Ill  .    shall    bo    iianved    the    "Everett 
.McKlnley  DUksen  Building  West  "  In  memory 
of  the  late  Everett  McKlnley  Dirksen.  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  of  the  United  States  from  the 
State  of   nil.'iois   irjtn    1933   to    19C'.»,    to  the 
Cpmmlttee  on  Ptibllc  Works. 

By  Mr  D.AVIS  of  0°irgia: 
H.R.  15C35    .A  bin  to  enciurage  the  growth 
...£  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
t>asls;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  und  Means 
Bs  Mr  GOiNi-ALE^ 
H  R    15636    A  bill    .0  permit  Stale  agree- 
ments  for  coverage   i.nder   the   hospital   in- 
5  :rj.nce  program  lor  the  aged,   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  W^ys  and  Means 

Bv  Mr.  GREEN  of  PennaylvsJila: 
HR  15637  A  bill  to  prevent  Jurther  In- 
creases in  the  mont'ily  premium  pavable  for 
supplementary  meaical  insunince  under  part 
B  ni  tr,e  medJc.ire  program  established  by 
title  XVIII  of  the  Soo-lal  Security  Act.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  ^lean^ 

Bv  Mr  LONG  of  Mar. land- 
H  R    l5'V38    A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary  uf    Health.   Education,    and    Welfare   to 
make  ftrints  to  conduct  special  educational 
programs  and  tcilvitles  co..verning  ccolozl- 
cal-cnvirjnmental  education,  and   to  estab- 
lish   a    National    AavlFory    Commission    on 
Techno'. ;gv    a"Ci    the    Envlronmen'      to    the 
Committoe  on  Educatl'in  and  Labor 
Bv  Mr  NICHOLS 
H  R    15639    A  bU!  to  encourage  the  (frow.-ta 
of  mternati. 'nal  tr.tde  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis:  to  the  Ctinimittee  on  Ways  and  Me«.ns 
3y  Mr   O -NEILL  of  Ma.ss\chi«etts  i  for 
himself.  Mr.  Bol.^nd.  Mr    DoNOHtrc, 
Mr     PHti.aiN,    Mr     Burkf   o'    Mas-sa- 
chtisetts.    Mr     Hap-rinct...-.'.    Mr     Sr 
GrnM^iN.     Mr      Del.ani-.v.     and     .Mr. 
McRPHY  of  Illinois)  : 
H  R   15640    A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
-han'  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Bv  M.-  PRYOR  of  .Arkansas: 
:i  R  15641  A  bill  to  ;uuend  title  38  of  the 
united  States  Cod?  so  as  to  provide  that 
month'y  ='Clal  securl'v  benefit  payments 
,i:.d  p.nnslt.  and  pmsun  payments  under 
the  Ra'.rjad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  shall 
not  be  'n.lv, ded  iS  Income  for  'he  purpose  of 
determining  eligibility  for  a  ve-eran's  or 
•A-Ulow's  pension:  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Atla'rs 

Bv  .Mr   ROGEtiS  o:  Florida 
H  R   15''42    A  oUl  to  provide  that  no  funds 


appropriated  by  the  Cor.gres    m.n-  be  tis'd    < 
lor-e  busm'^  of  studen's,  the  abolishment  of 
any  ^chool,  or  the  attendance  of  students  at 
a    ,>.trt:ci;l.u    school,    to    ih.-    Committee   on 
EdJ.'at  t  n  and  L..bOJ. 
C.  .Mr    RV.iN: 
HH.  15G43    A  bill  to  ;..-ov':lf  snppleir.enta: 
appropriations  to  fully  fund  the  urbnn  le- 
neail.    mod.  1    fltlc.?.    :e:i*    s.-ipleniprt.    ruU 
k!W-';i..'c,me  1.  j.niei.'Anershlp  antl  rental  hcu.-^- 
Inc:   assl.'Muce   pt.,*^iims   for   the   fiscal   year 
1J)7(  .  r.nd  for  other  pui  poses.  Including  Jobs 
.n    i.iw-.n^;    t<    t  .?    C  j..;;n.tt>?c    on    .\po.o- 
prltt:  lY 

H  K.  15614  A  hli:  tT  anteni  th?  Indenrnd- 
c:"  Ofli'es  ..lid  D' ,'ariin.-n;  .  :  Ho'iing  and 
U.-bui  Di.velo.3rn-?r.t  Appropila.:.-n  .Act.  19'0. 
to  increase  ic  the  full  authirlzid  em.Mint  the 
tuax.inum  mnuiil  Interci."  roductlor.  pay- 
nieiiis  whlc.i  ina>  Ije  contracted  for  t.'.rotigh 
I'le  .is.:::  HA!  19"."0  i:n::er  Ecct.rn  23G  of  the 
N'.-it.jnil  Hnr.lng  .'.ct;  to  the  Committee  >  ii 
Appr'-.prlatlnr.E. 

Uv  Mr  TIERNAN 
H -""  15615  \  bill  ■■.  oiner,:  title  5,  Vnlted 
Sti*'^"-  Code,  to  cirre.-'  certain  InequKie'  in 
the  credllin?  o-  Nr.  lon.M  C>.i.:;d  te'h.^r'an 
service  ir.  conn  ct  ion  v.:th  c'vw  lervice  re- 
tire n?i»t.  ~r.i  i.ir  otiK.-r  pi;rposei:  to  the 
Cjmmri  >■  on  P  ^t  On.e  a.id  CimI  Service 
B\  .Mr  WHITEIIUUST; 
HR  If  ;4£  K  I'll  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
Um.ed  S  ales  C;)1c  i-i  ^rov.tff  th.it  th- 
amou'it  of  anv  str-.-dtory  -r  ■  Ir  itnl^'rative 
griie;-ai  Increase  after  Novemljer  1963  m  bene- 
fits tinder  r  rcdem'  icttrcm  nt  or  other  an- 
ijitlty  pr.!i[r.iai  shall  be  excluded  In  deter- 
nilnln  ,  ri'^ibllitj  f.ir  vttcr-ns'  compciisailon 
a.id  pc.i-.on;  to  the  Conimlt'ee  on  Veterans' 
AJal.-s. 

Bv  Mr.  RYAN. 
H  Cti:  Res.  4E5.  rt.nrirre:.*  re.-?;!!  iti  "'ii  fx- 
pressing  lae  sense  cf  Congress  that  the  Sec- 
retarv  of  the  Interior  pre.scri .";  ani  mplr- 
.tient  regulations  lor  the  harvesting  of 
nc.thern  lur  seals  to  insure  qv.i:.k  and  pain- 
less de:\th  be. ore  sk'iin.nc:,  to  tho  Comniltitc 
o:,  Merrhm'   M.irlne  and  Fisheries. 

H     Con     Res     496     Concurrent    resolution 
creating  a  Joint  Coivrcsslonul  Committee  on 
the  Eiulronmrnt;  to  the  Cotnmr. '**  on  Rules. 
By   Mr    BUCHANAN    i  f or  hlmse.f,  Mr. 
Derwi.nski.   -Mr.   Cranf,   Mr    Bfvill. 
Mr     Bray,    Mr     Camp,    Mr.    Denney, 
Mr.    Fori  MAN.    Mr.    Ooldwahr.    .Mr. 
Ha.nsen    of    Idaho.    Mr.    Rot-DEBCSH. 
and  Mr  S<  hadebf.ici 
H     Res.   809     .A   resolution    to   express   the 
sense  of  the  House  with  respect  to  pefce  in 
the  Middle  Eas*.    to  the  Cotnnutte'e  on  For- 
eign Affairs 

By  Mrs    H-ANSEN  of  Wa.shingtcn   (for 
herself.  Mr.  Ply.nt,  Mr.  Dinoell.  Mr. 
McDai>e,  Mr    Rogers  of  Floriaa.  and 
Mr.  Reifei-i  ; 
H.  Res.  810    A  resolution  to  provide  for  a 
select  committee  to  Investigate  oil  and  pipe- 
line operations  In  ALiska.   to  the  Conuiiittee 
on  Rules 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  HICKS  Introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  15647 1 
for  the  relief  of  .Mr  and  .Mrs  Ralph  W  Smith, 
which  Wiia  referred  to  the  Ci'mialttee  on  the 
Judlcl.irv 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

276  The  SPEAKEIR  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky,  relative  to  contin- 
uation of  Federal  price  supports  for  burley 
tobacco;  to  the  Comir.lttee  on  .Agriculture. 


January  29,  1970 


I 
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GRAZING  FEES— PART  VIII 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 


OF    MONTANA 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  29,  1970 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  one  can 
easily  get  lo.st  on  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Hickel's  big  ranch  over  near  Fog- 
gy Bottom.  Tn  fact,  there  are  times  when 
I  suspect  the  Secretary  himself  is  not 
sure  where  the  ranch  is.  or  who  is  sup- 
pased  to  be  doing  what  chores. 

On  October  8,  1969,  Secretary  Hickels 
top  hand  on  the  legal  side  of  Foggy  Bot- 
tom Ranch  wrote  to  the  Director  of  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  on 
the  subject  of  user  charges.  He  held 
forth  at  lenfith  on  how  the  budget  circu- 
lar A-25— developed  at*. ay  back  in  1959 
under  Budeet  Director  Maurice  Stans, 
President  Eisenhower,  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon— is  still  alive  and  well. 

When  the  Solicitor  got  around  to 
grazing  fees,  he  did  not  mention  any 
leeal  impediment  that  ouKht  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Commission.  Ke  did  state 
that  "the  Department  has  undertaken 
a  general  revie-v  of  grazing  charges." 
And  he  promised  that  at  least  some  of 
the  results  of  this  review  would  be  avail- 
able to  the  Commission  before  it  com- 
pletes its  ."^tudy.  Let  me  quote  the  text 
of  the  pertinent  paragraph : 

You  are  aw.ire  that  the  Department  has 
undertaken  a  general  review  of  grazing 
chirp-es  .'is  applied  to  the  grazing  districts. 
At  least  some  of  the  results  of  that  review 
are  expected  to  be  announced  before  the 
Commission    completes    Its    study 

However,  on  November  25,  1969,  Secre- 
tary Hickel  wrote  Senator  Jackson,  in  a 
letter  already  read  into  the  Record  i 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission  Is  presently  studying  the 
matter  and  will,  during  calendar  1970,  make 
Its  recommendations  thereon  This  Depart- 
ment, of  course,  Is  awaiting  with  great  in- 
terest the  results  of  the  Commission's  work. 

Meanwhile,  we  thlnlc  It  appropriate  to  de- 
lay Implementation  of  the  next  Increment 
until  the  views  of  the  Commission  have  been 
msule  known  and  evaluated.  At  that  time, 
my  Department  will  take  such  further  action 
as  It  may  determine  to  be  proper. 

Secretary  Hickel's  press  release  writers 
followed  through  with  this  observation 
for  public  consumption : 

The  Secretary  said  he  had  directed  hlB  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  Land  Management  to 
delay  implementation  of  further  scheduled 
Increases  for  one  year. 

This  action,  he  explained,  will  allow  the 
DepEU^ment  of  the  Interior  to  evaluate  a 
study  and  report  by  the  Public  L«nd  Law 
Review  Commlaslon  on  the  stihject. 

The  19-member  Commission,  composed  of 
Congressional  and  Presidential  appointees,  is 
due  to  issue  its  final  report  In  mld-1970  on  a 
wide  range  of  public  land  matters,  Including 
grazing  fees. 

Secretary  Hickel  made  It  clear  that  he  will 
take  Into  accoimt  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations prior  to  any  future  Increasea, 
but  that  hlB  Department  will  not  necessarily 
be  bound  by  such  rscommendatlon. 


On  December  19,  1969,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Loesch  wrote  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson  ) ,  enclosing  a 
review  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. In  the  language  of  a  Foggy 
Bottom  rancher,  Mr.  Loesch  made  it 
clear  that  the  BLM  levlew  "does  not  bear 
the  imprimatur  of  the  Department." 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  Public  Latud 
Law  Review  Commission,  the  work  pre- 
sumably is  close  to  being  done. 

Attorney  General  Mitchells  men  have 
won  every  court  test  sc  far  hands  down. 
So  it  does  net  look  like  Se^retar^■  Hickei 
can  snag  his  britches  on  the  cotvboys' 
legal  barbed  wire. 

But  it  does  look  like  Assistant  Secre'.ary 
Lcesch  and  his  crew  have  cut  some  prett  ■• 
bis  holes  in  Secretary  Hickel's  ;onsert a- 
tion  fences. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  iiai  a  le- 
port  from  his  Forest  Service  ih.at  is  al- 
most identical  to  the  one  prepat?d  by  {he 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  So  Tar.  I 
have  not  heard  that  either  Sc-rrei-^ry 
Hardin  or  Assistant  Secretary  Cov.clen 
has  discovered  thai  the  Fore.st  Ser  ^e 
report  does  not  hive  the  Depaitntenfs 
approval. 

Secretary  Hickel  will  have  a  mighly 
short  time  to  put  his  imprimatur  on  tiie 
Department  report  for  the  Public  Lsiid 
Law  Review  Commission.  In  his  Decem- 
ber 23.  1969.  letter  to  me,  which  already 
is  a  part  of  the  record.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Loesch  listed  and  enclosed  23  items 
considered  at  the  staff  level  on  the  graz- 
ing fee  issue.  He  stated  flatly  that : 

No  formal  report  approved  by  this  Depart- 
ment was  developed  on  this  subject  after 
v^anuary  14.  1969. 

As  far  as  I  can  figure  it  out.  Secretary 
Hickel's  top  hands  are  playing  the  old 
shell  game  with  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  Pub- 
lic Land  Law  Review  Commission,  and 
the  American  people,  who  own  the  public 
lands. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  of  October  8.  1969.  to 
Director  Milton  A.  Pearl  of  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  from  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  Solicitor  Mitch- 
ell Melich  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Inteeior, 

Washington,  D.C.,  Octoher  8,  1969. 
Mr.  Mn-TON  A.  Peahl, 

Director,  PubMc  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Milt:  Responding  to  your  letter  of 
September  29, 1  am  glad  to  submit  brief  com- 
ments on  the  five  questions  listed  In  the 
letter.  These  comments,  however,  should  be 
viewed  as  tentative.  Inasmuch  as  our  reviews 
of  the  studies  of  nonfuel  mineral  resources, 
outdoor  recreation,  and  use  and  occupancy 
have  not  been  completed.  Reconsideration 
may  also  be  necessary  following  review  of 
other  studies,  such  as  criteria  to  Judge  the 
facts;  organization,  administration,  and 
budgetary  policy;  and  appraisal  techniques 
and  procedures. 

1.  Whether  generally  the  United  States 
should  receive,  but  not  necessarily  mone- 


tarily, fair-market  value  for  the  goods  and 
services  of  the  public  lands. 

As  vou  know,  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Cir- 
cular'a-25  (September  1959)  has  not  been 
superseded  as  the  Executive  Branch  policy 
directive  on  natural  resources  tiser  charges. 
The  Bttreau's  publication  "Natural  Resources 
User  Charges:  A  Study"  (June  1964)  was 
issued  as  "further  guidance  to  Insure  that 
agencies  carry  out  the  policies  more  con- 
sistently." 

The  1964  study's  general  principle  appU- 
cable  to  resources  or  property  being  leased 
or  sold  Is  that  a  fair  market  value  should 
be  obtained.  "Charges  are  to  be  determined 
by  the  application  of  sotmd  business  man- 
agement principles,  and  so  far  as  practicable 
and  feasible  In  accordance  with  comparable 
commercial  practices." 

The  study's  general  principle  applicable  to 
services  or  privileges  which  provide  special 
beneats  to  an  identifiable  recipient  above 
and  beyond  those  which  accrue  to  the  public 
at  large  is  that  a  charge  should  be  imposed 
to  recover  the  full  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  rendering  that  service  Including 
Che  cost  of  collection  and  administration. 

2.  Whether  any  user  or  user  group  should 
be  excepted  from  the  general  rule,  whatever 
your  answer  to  "1"  above  may  b-^. 

The  general  principles,  referred  to  under 
No.  1  above,  provide  that  less  th.Tn  fair  mar- 
ket value  or  full  cost  may  be  reccvercci  in  the 
following  cases: 

a.  Where  the  full  payment  would  signifi- 
cantly impair  a  federally  spcnsored  public 
program; 

b.  Where  full  payment  by  a  State  or  local 
government  would  not  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  program: 

c  Where  the  user  is  engaged  in  a  semi- 
public  nonprofit  activity  designed  lor  the 
public   health,  safety,  or  welfare:    or 

d.  Where  the  incremental  cost  nf  collect- 
ing the  charge  -srould  be  unduly  large  in  re- 
lation to  the  return  to  be  received 

3.  Whether  generally  the  United  States 
should  give  credit,  against  a  fair-market 
value  dollar  sale,  lease,  permit,  or  other  right 
or  privilege  to  use  the  public  lands  or  its 
products,  for  any  improvements  or  rehabili- 
tation work  placed  on  the  public  land  by  the 
user  (a)  pursuant  to  a  requirement  by  the 
government;  or  (b)  voluntary. 

This  question  seems  to  assume  that  the 
sale,  lease,  permit,  or  other  right  or  privi- 
lege Is  to  be  granted  to  a  party  who  has 
theretofore  used  the  land.  Such  a  situation 
arises  for  example  under  the  Color  of  Title 
Act,  Mining  Claim  Occupancy  Act,  and  the 
Public  Land  Sale  Act  of  1968  (omitted 
lands).  However,  situations  also  develop  In 
which  the  sale,  lease,  or  permit  is  to  be 
granted  to  a  different  party. 

"Fair  market  value,"  under  a  general  or 
usual  public  land  management  concept  in 
the  Department,  refers  not  to  the  value  ol 
all  of  the  property  Interests  in  the  described 
real  estate,  but  rather  to  the  value  of  the 
Government's  property  Interests  being  trans- 
ferred or  conveyed.  Where  the  Government's 
appraisal  omits'  consideration  of  the  value. 
If  any,  added  by  reason  of  private  improve- 
ments, such  added  value  would,  of  course, 
not  be  given  credit  against  a  fair-market 
value  dollar  sale. 

However,  if  "fair  market  value"  means  the 
combined  value  of  the  Government's  Interest 
and  the  private  Interest,  then  "credit"  gen- 
erally has  been  and  should  be  given  In  recog- 
nition of  the  party's  equity. 

Little  or  no  significance  in  these  reepecta 
would  seem  to  exist  as  between  improve- 
ments and  rehabilitation  work  that  are  (a) 
required  by  the  Goverimient,  or  (b)   volun- 
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tarlly  and  reasonably  tle%  eloped  by  the  user 
under  the  authority  of  the  permit 

Where  ihe  tenure  of  an  existing  user  Is  to 
be  terminated,  and  the  sale,  lease,  or  penult 
Is  to  be  granted  to  a  new  party,  obviously  no 
credit'  for  the  existing  users  investment 
would  be  allowed  to  tie  new  party  unless 
thai  party  has  agreed  to  purchase  the 
lenninatmg  users  equity  As  you  Itnow  the 
Departments  regulaUons  generally  require 
a  purchaser  or  new  user  to  reimburse  a 
terminating  user  for  the  fair  value  of  au- 
thorizes! improvemenis  on  the  laiid  In  any 
event,  the  terminating  uicr  is  authorlied  to 
remove  or  salvage  the  improvements 

4.  Whether,  and  to  what  extent,  the  gen- 
eral principle  enunciated  by  you  In  response 
to  the  last  question  can  or  should  be  applied 
to  various  users  together  with  some  informa- 
tion as  to  how  this  would  be  applied. 

In  case  of  unauttoorlzed  agricultural  use. 
where  damages  are  being  appraised  or  where 
an  agricultural  lease  or  permit  Is  granted  to 
a  formerly  unauthorized  user,  the  general 
practice  has  been  to  observe  applicable  land- 
lord-tenant customs  m  the  area  For  example, 
the  custom  In  some  newly  irrigated  areas  has 
been  to  defer  full  scale  crop-share  payments 
I  one-fourth  or  one-third)  until  water  and 
land  developments  have  been  completed 

The  Mining  Claim  Occup.incy  Act  (76  Stat 
1127;  30  use  701-7091  requires  the  Secre- 
tary, prior  to  any  conveyance,  to  determine 
the  fair  market  value,  as  of  the  date  of  the 
appraisal,  of  the  Interest  to  be  conveyed  ex- 
clusive of  the  value  of  any  improvements 
placed  on  the  lands  by  the  applicant  or  his 
predeceasors  in  interest. 

The  regulaUons  under  the  Color  of  Title 
Act.  43  CFR  2214  1-5iai.  provide  on  the 
hand  that  the  land  applied  for  will  be  ap- 
praised on  the  basis  of  Its  fair  market  value 
at  the  time  of  appraisal,  but  that  value  re- 
sulting from  Improvements  or  development 
by  the  applicant  or  his  predecessors  m  in- 
terest will  be  deducted  from  the  appraised 
price 

Timber  sale  appraisals  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  take  Into  account  the 
costs  that  may  be  Involved  on  the  part  of  the 
successful  bidder  by  virtue  of  required  Im- 
provements and  rehabilitation  work  How- 
ever, where  competition  Is  exhibited,  the 
price  to  be  paid  is  set  by  the  bidding  process. 

As  you  know  the  administration  of  do- 
mestic livestock  (TTazlng  on  the  Federal 
Ran^fe  Kais  not  reached  a  point  at  whl:h  im- 
provements or  rohablUtatlon  wor'<  p'fced  on 
the  land."  bv  .ndlvlclvial  users  is  ^f^arately 
taken  into  accoun'.  In>itead  a  unl'jrm  use 
charge  and  range  Improvement  f":*  !«  as- 
sessed against  all  usem  at  s  sfjecl'ied  rite  per 
animal  unit  month  I'  is  treneraliy  fhought 
that  the  ba=!c  data  that  w.'uld  be  n-eded  to 
support  an  accountln*;  In  each  in-tince  for 
forage  added  re.-pectlvely  by  Qovernmental 
and  user  costs  r  Investments  could  not  be 
reasonably  acquired  at  the  present  level  of 
naanagement 

You  are  aware  that  the  Department  has 
undertaken  a  general  review  of  grazing 
charges  as  applied  to  the  grazing  districts 
At  least  some  of  the  results  of  that  review 
are  expected  to  be  announced  before  the 
Com.mlsslon  con-.pletes  Its  study 

5  Any  other  general  comment  that  you 
may  have  concerning  the  euabllshmtnr  and 
payment  of  user  fees  and  charges 

In  his  letter  of  August  29  to  Chairman 
Asplnall.  Secretary  Hlckel  suggested  that 
the  Cammlsslon  consider,  among  other 
thm^.  the  fallowing  change  in  the  Mining 
Law  of  1872 

Provision  for  realistic  increases  in  the  pur- 
chase price  per  acre  for  mining  claims  upon 
patenting.  Such  increases  should  adequately 
reimburse  the  Federal  Government  for  ex- 
penae  incurred  in  issuing  the  patents 

Secretarv  Hlckel  also  recommended  that  a 
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careful  study  t)e  made  of  revenues  resulung 
from  mineral  claims  to  determine  whether 
the  Federal  Oovernii.eiil  should  receive  any 
compeosatlun  from  the  niluerais  extracted 
from  such  claims  Tlie  Secretary  added,  how- 
ever tha*  consideration  should  not  be  given 
•o  revls.ons  which  wouM  deter  exploration 
for  and  development  of  our  mineral  re- 
source.s.  nor  which  would  render  unfeasible 
or  uneconomical  the  removal  of  vitally 
needed  minerals  from  public  lands 

In  regard  to  leasable  minerals,  comments 
previously  submitted  have  generally  sug- 
gested the  use  of  competitive  bidding  where 
cumpeUtlve  interest  is  exhibited  by  the  mar- 
ket 

Tills  ends  my  general  comment  at  this 
time  I  have  noted  your  invitation  to  submit 
revised  or  further  views  after  the  meeting  of 
Ociober  9-10  and  by  a  date  you  will  later 
establish 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  assist 
the  Comm.sslon 

Sincerely  yours, 

MrrCHELL   Melich. 

Soiicilor, 


January  39,  1970 


FORCED  SCHOOL  INTEGRATION 
ENDANGERS  CHILDREN 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOl'lSXANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  28.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  see  the  cost  of  the  illegal  opera- 
tions of  Secretar>'  Finch  and  the  tj'ran- 
ny  of  courts  which  use  their  powers  and 
their  processes  to  violate  the  law  have 
constantly  called  the  situation  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues.  trylnK  to 
make  them  understand  that  what  they 
regard  as  impossible  in  a  free  America 

Sometimes  the  actions  of  average 
Americans  are  more  eloquent  than  our 
words.  I  include  newsclippings  regard- 
ing such  actions  In  the  States  of  Florida 
nnd  Oklahoma,  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks: 

IProm    the    Fort    Myers    (Fla  )    News- Press. 
Jan  24.  19701 

GiRi-s  Get  Unsvlt     School  Bvs  Driver 
QiiTS  During   Row 
(By  Dave  Schmlrlerl 

An  altercation  among  girls  on  a  school 
btis  In  front  of  Port  Myers  Senior  High 
School  P*riday  afternoon  led  the  driver, 
Harold  Santlnl,  to  ask  for  a  police  guard 
aboard  the  btia — and  to  resign  on  the  spot 
when    his   request    was   denied 

His  departure  left  the  60  studenta  on  the 
bus,  girls  and  boys,  to  make  their  way  home 
as  best  they  could. 

OfBcers  carted  about  15  girls  to  police 
headquarters  when  they  failed  to  obey  or- 
ders to  quiet  down  and  clear  the  area.  All 
were  released  except  two  who  were  charged 
with  disorderly  conduct  and  turned  over  to 
Juvenile  authorities  who  held  them  In  the 
detention  home. 

City  Detective  Don  Bennett  said  the  inci- 
dent began  over  a  ptuhlng  incident  on  the 
bus  but  apparently  had  been  brewing 
for  some  time  One  of  the  girls  arrested,  he 
said,  had  told  others  she  was  going  t<T  "get" 
a  certain  girl  and  if  she  could  not  get  her. 
"she'd  get  any  other  white  gtrl  she  could 
find  " 

A  girl  was  attacked  on  the  bus  and  San- 
Unl  stopped  to  settle  the  fight.  Bennett 
said 


This  thing  has  been  simmering  for  a  week 
and  X  dont  think  anybody  really  wants  to 
do  anything  about  It,"  Santlnl  said  later. 
He  said  the  incident  started  when  'one  of 
the  girls  squared  off  at  a  white  girl  She  had 
a  big  smile  on  her  face.  I  stopped  the  bus 
and  asked  her  to  come  up  front  and  exchange 
seats  so  I  could  keep  an  eye  on  her  and 
she  refused 

"I  got  off  the  bus  and  went  to  get  Mr. 
Barker  ( Asst  Principal  C  R.  Barken  and 
when  we  got  back,  they  had  knocked  the 
white  gtrl  down  and  she  wius  crying  ' 

Several  officers  responded  to  a  call  for  as- 
sistance and  the  incident  momentarily  ap- 
peared to  be  settled.  Santlnl  got  back  Into 
his  <)us  and  started  it. 

As  the  bus  started  rolling.  at>out  15  girls 
left  their  seats  to  lean  out  the  windows 
shouting  and  cursing.  They  called  officers 
"pigs"  and  various  obscenities 

Santlm  again  stopp)ed  the  bus  and  got  ofT 
to  request  that  an  officer  accompany  him  on 
his  route  covering  the  eastern  area  ot  Port 
Myers  in  the  area  of  Seaboard  and  Marsh 
Streets,  Michigan  Avenue  and  Ballard  Road. 
Bennett  radioed  the  reque.^t  to  Capt.  Mor- 
gaji  House.  It  was  decided  that  police  could 
not  place  armed  guards  on  school  buses  but 
Bennett  offered  to  have  a  marked  police  car 
follow  the  bus.  Sheriff  Lt  Paul  Palumbo 
said  a  sheriff's  car  could  follow  the  bus  be- 
yond the  city. 

Santlnl  said  that  would  not  do  and  offered 
the  Ignition  key  to  Bennett,  who  declined 
It.  Santlnl  and  Barker  then  went  ln*o  the 
school  building. 

The  students,  who  by  that  time  had  va- 
cated the  bus,  were  told  they  would  have  to 
find  their  own  way  home  and  most  either 
set  off  on  foot  or  went  Into  the  school  to 
telephone  for  a  ride 

The  15  or  so  girls  who  were  ult-mately 
taken  to  the  police  station,  however,  stood  in 
a  group  yelling  and  screaming.  They  asked 
how  they  were  to  get  home  and  Bennett 
again  told  them  they  would  have  to  find 
their  own  way 

Several  girls  then  held  out  their  hands 
and  asked  for  dimes  to  telephone  their  par- 
ents Bennett  said  he  would  give  them  one 
dime  if  they  could  call  the  parents  of  one 
girl  .ind  have  them  contact  other  parents. 
This  precipitated  another  clamor  ajid  the 
girls  s.Tlc*  they  each  needed  a  dime 

B<"nnc-t  then  told  them  they  would  have 
to  do  so.methlng  else  and  the  girls  surged  into 
the  street,  shotting  and  yelling.  Several  offi- 
cers ordered  them  to  get  out  of  the  street 
ani  cul"t  down. 

The  girls.  In  a  loose  knot,  began  wander- 
ing slaAly  down  the  middle  of  the  street 
toward  Cleveland  Avenue,  yelling  insults  to 
pjUce  .iijd  turning  to  make  various  gestures 
•  oward  the  officers. 

They    stopped    and    congregated    about    a 

block    from    the    school    to    raise    another 

clamor,    and    It    was    then    that    they    were 

loade  :     into    cars    by    police    and    sheriff's 

■fHce:  5 

"A  lot  of  them  are  pretty  straight  kids 
Th"y  get  na^ty  sometimes  when  they're  in  a 
gri  jp.  but  when  /.e  talked  to  them  one  at  a 
time,  'hey  settled  right  down  There  are  only 
uiic  or  iwa  troublemakers,  but  we're  trying  to 
stra:ghteu  that  situation  out,"  Bennett  said. 
Sfintm.  agreed  that  there  were  few  trouble- 
make.'s  but  .''aid  he  could  not  drive  the  bus 
and  act  as  referee  at  the  same  time 

I  \e  tried  to  get  along  There  s  Jus*  a  ecu- 
pie  that  cause  trouble,  but  I  m  Just  not  going 
to  drive  thit  bus  and  have  those  kids  fight- 
ing. "  he  said. 

"It  seems  that  the  powers  that  be  are  get- 
ting a  big  kick  out  of  what  Is  going  on  and 
they  don't  want  to  stop  It — from  the  Su- 
preme Court  right  on  down.  It's  just  an  Im- 
p'«;sible  sruRtlon   ' 
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January  29,  1970 

IProm  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  Jan.  25, 
1970) 

School  Dttiance  Costly  fob  Pakents  in 
Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  City. — Two  parents  have  been 
sentenced  to  30  days  in  Jail  and  $1,000  Ones 
for  defying  a  court  desegregation  order. 

US  District  Judge  Luther  Bohanon  sen- 
tenced Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  York  for  vio- 
lating a  court  Injunction  prohibiting  their 
son  Raymond.  14.  from  attending  the  Junior 
high  school  he  attended  last  year. 

"I  won't  bow  and  scrape  to  please  the  Su- 
preme Court  or  federeil  Judges."  Mrs.  York 
said. 

Bohanon's  court  ordered  Raymond  to  at- 
tend Harding  Junior  High  this  year,  rather 
than  Taft  Junior  High,  which  he  attended 
last  year  and  which  is  two  blocks  farther 
from  the  "Vorks'  home 

But  Mrs  York  sent  the  boy  to  Taft  anyway, 
even  though  he  was  not  enrolled  and  could 
not  take  part  In  classes  there.  He  is  an  eighth 
grader. 

She  said  It  was  not  a  matter  of  which 
school  was  the  better  institution,  but  "a 
matter  of  principle  of  not  being  told  what  to 
do" 

Since  a  U.S.  deputy  marshal  removed  the 
strawberry  blond,  freckle-faced  boy  fromTWt 
Monday,  he  has  not  been  attending  any 
school  at  all 

Mrs.  York  said  he  would  "never,  never, 
never  go  to  Harding." 


PREMIER  GOLDA  MEIR  PRAISES 
PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  REMARKS  ON 
MIDEAST 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  January  29,  1970 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  of  January  27.  contains  a 
most  informative  article  on  Israeli 
Premier  Gbolda  Meir's  warm  reception  of 
President  Nixon's  remarks  on  the  Mid- 
east. In  comments  the  President  sent  to 
American  Jewish  leaders,  he  said  that 
the  United  States  is  prepared  to  send 
military  aid  to  friendly  countries  like 
Israel  and  urged  direct  Israeli-Arab 
negotiations.  I  could  not  be  more  in 
agreement  with  the  President's  position. 
I  commend  this  article  to  the  attention  of 
the  S?nate  suid  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcord, 
as  follows: 
Mrs.  Meir  Warmly  Qreetb  Nlxon'b  Message 

ON  Israel — Premier's  Reply  Is  Seen  as  an 

Eftort  To  Reduce  Diplomatic  Tension 
( By  James  Feron ) 

Jerusalem — Premier  Oolda  Meir  said  to- 
night that  President  Nixon's  message  yester- 
day on  American-Israeli  relations  was  a  clear 
expression  of  concern  for  lErael's  security  and 
integrity. 

Responding  warmly  to  the  message  Mr. 
Nixon  sent  to  a  conference  of  American 
Jewish  leaders  in  Washington.  Mrs.  Meir  said 
m  a  statement  issued  by  her  ofBce  that  shs 
also  "noted  with  gratification  "  Mr.  Nixon's 
rem8J"ks  on  arms. 

The  Nixon  message  said  that  the  United 
States  was  prepared  to  supply  military 
equipment  to  suppwrt  friendly  Govern- 
ments such  as  Israel's,  and  it  reiterated  the 
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Administration's  assurances  that  the  United 
States  believed  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
was  attainable  only  through  negotiations 
between  the  parties  concerned.  Direct  ne- 
gotiations are  a  basic  tenet  of  Israeli  policy. 

Mr.  Nixon's  message  and  Mrs.  Meir's  state- 
ment appeared  to  some  observers  here  to 
represent  an  effort  on  both  sides  to  elimi- 
nate the  tensions  caused  by  American  diplo- 
matic initiatives  and  Israel's  reaction  to 
them. 

Recent  proposals  by  the  United  States  to 
the  Soviet  Union  for  peace  pacts  between 
Israel  and  two  neighboring  states,  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  Jordan,  were  re- 
jected by  Israel  as  completely  unacceptable. 

The  Israeli  rejection  was  accompanied  by 
statements  that  the  proposals,  which  In- 
cluded restoration  of  the  pre-1967  bound- 
aries in  the  area,  represented  American  ap- 
peasement ot  the  Arabs  and  an  erosion  of 
United  States  support  for  Israel. 

The  American  profKJsals  also  Involved 
withdrawal  of  Israel  from  occupied  terri- 
tories, a  "civic"  role  for  Jordan  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Jenisalem  and  the  ri^t  of 
compensation  or  repatriation  to  Israel  of 
Arab  refugees  from  the  1948  war. 

American  Jewish  leaders  expressed  par- 
ticular concern  that  United  States-Soviet 
talks  and  four-power  meetings  on  the  Mid- 
dle East  might  replace  direct  Arab-Israeli 
negotiations. 

The  dispute  led  to  the  meeting  of  the 
CTonference  at  Presidents  of  Major  Jewish 
Organizations. 

FEASS   ON   TESMS    DISCtrSS£3> 

In  bis  message,  Mr.  Nixon  declared  that 
the  United  States  would  not  Impose  the 
terms  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  This  was 
an  attempt  to  quiet  Israeli  fears  that  the 
major  powers  were  seeking  to  draft  peace 
terms.  The  Israelis  say  peace  terms  should 
be  left  to  the  disputants. 

President  Nixon's  statement  was  received 
here  'with  warmth,  and  gratification.  Many 
observers  saw  the  reaffirmation  of  American 
policy  as  more  important  diplomatically 
than  the  tenets  outlined  in  the  statement. 

Mrs.  Meir  said  Mr.  Nixon's  message  had 
given  "eloquent  expression"  to  American 
friendship  for  Israel  and  concern  for  Israeli 
peace  and  security.  She  noted  that  Mr.  Nixon 
had  expressed  these  attitudes  during  their 
talks  in  September  In  Washington. 

"Being  deeply  concerned  over  certain  U.S. 
diplomatic  initiatives,"  she  said,  referring  to 
Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers'  pro- 
posals in  the  Soviet  Union,  "we  never  lost 
sight,  and  always  gave  expression  to.  the 
broad  range  of  interests  and  objectives  that 
our  two  countries  have  in  common." 

She  said  she  was  hopeful  that  the  Nixon 
message  would  convince  "all  concerned"  that 
"only  through  a  freely  negotiated  agreement 
between  the  parties  to  the  confl.ict"  can  a 
"lasting  peace  be  established." 

Scxne  observers  considered  Mrs.  Meir's  re- 
sponse to  be  unusuedly  enthusiastic,  but 
they  suggested  that  it  might  have  been  so 
to  erase  what  they  thought  was  the  overly 
severe  reaction  earlier. 


ERLE  STANLEY  GARDNERS 
STATEMENT  ON  THE  DELTA 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OP  CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  28,  1970 

Mr.  'WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  millions  of 
Americans  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  Erie  Stanley  Gardner.  His 
books    featuring    the    attorney.    Perry 
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Mason,  have  repeatedly  sold  over  a  mil- 
lion copies — a  most  extraordinary  feat. 

Mr.  Gardner  is  also  famed  for  his 
books  dealing  with  the  wonders  of  na- 
ture. He  has  written  five  books  on  Baja, 
California,  and  three  others  dealing 
with  the  marvelous  delta  region  in 
California  which  I  am  proud  and  privi- 
leged to  represent. 

Although  he  is  now  recuperating  from 
a  recent  illness,  Mr.  Gardner  was  so  pro- 
foundly concerned  about  the  perils  to 
this  magnificent  delta  area  posed  by 
State  and  Federal  water  development 
projects  that  he  wrote  a  statement  to 
be  read  before  hearings  of  the  State 
Water  Resources  Control  Board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  found  this  statement 
to  be  most  informative  and  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  enter  it  in 
the  Congressional  Record: 
APFiDAvrr — State  or  Caljfoxnia,  County  of 

RrVKKSIDS 

Erie  Stanley  Gardner,  being  first  duly 
sworn,  deposes  and  says: — 

Having  only  recently  laeen  released  from 
the  Riverside  Community  Hospital,  I  find  It 
Impoasible  to  travel  to  Sacramento  and  be  a 
witness  in  connection  with  the  Delta  hear- 
ings. I  therefore  make  this  affidavit. 

I  am  a  professional  'writer  and  have  been 
for  more  than  forty  years.  As  such,  it  is  a 
part  of  my  work  to  appraise  the  areas  in 
which  the  public  will  take  an  active  Interest. 

Until  1932  I  wrote  generally  for  the  so- 
called  woodpulp  magazines,  writing  of  mat- 
ters in  which  there  was  manifest  a  public 
interest  in  the  magazine  field. 

In  1932  I  became  convinced  that  there  was 
a  broad  field  of  undeveloped  public  Interest 
In  a  certain  type  of  detective  story,  one  in 
which  a  practicing  lawyer  would  be  the  hero 
I,  therefore,  created  the  character  of  Perry 
Mason  and  'wrote  the  stories  for  the  most 
part  in  book-length  episodes. 

That  I  was  correct  in  this  assumption  is 
shown  by  the  success  achieved  in  this  field. 

Prom  1932  on  to  date  I  have  written  some 
eighty  books  featuring  Perry  Mason,  and 
pocket  books  alone  has  sold  over  a  hundred 
million  of  these  books. 

I  alBO  created  a  firm  of  private  detectives 
of  Bertha  Cool  and  Donald  Lam  which  was 
written  In  lx>oks  under  the  pen  name  of  A.  A. 
Fair. 

In  addition  to  these  books  I  have  created 
other  characters  in  the  detective  field  and 
have  been  highly  successful  In  that  field. 

According  to  actual  count  my  books  have 
sold  in  the  United  States  and  Cansida  alone 
more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty-five  million 
copies  in  all  editions. 

In  a  book  entitled.  "70  Years  of  Best  Sell- 
ers" by  Alice  Payne  Hackett,  published  by 
R  R  Bowker  Company  in  1967.  a  survey  Is 
made  of  best  sellers  from  1895  to  1965. 

In  the  department  of  this  book  featuring 
crime  and  suspense  it  is  stated  that  the 
records  show  that  there  have  only  been  one 
hundred  and  fifty-one  best  sellers  during  this 
seventy-year  period. — The  best  seller  is  de- 
fined as  a  book  which  has  sold  over  a  million 
copies — Of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-one 
titles  which  have  been  best  sellers  In  that 
seventy-year  period.  It  Is  stated  that  ninety- 
one  of  these  titles  have  been  •written  by  me, 
either  under  my  own  name  or  under  the  pen 
name  of  A.  A.  Pair. 

The  chEU-ucter  of  Perry  Mason  has  also  ap- 
peared in  nationwide  radio  daytime  drama, 
Monday  through  Friday,  sponsored  by  Procter 
tc  Oamble.  and.  as  I  remember  it,  this  lasted 
for  some  twelve  years. 

The  character  of  Perry  Mason,  as  portrayed 
by  Raymond  Burr,  appeared  in  television,  was 
exceedingly  popular  over  a  nine-year  period, 
and  Is  still  proving  immensely  popular  In  re- 
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r\:i<  in  v^rlovLs  'e'?'.  islon   s'.tlons  through- 

Trie  booKi;  dealing;  with  I'errv  Mason  have 
be»n  tr  nsJftted  mro  niiiny  foreign  laTigunijes 
aid  ha\"  appt.ired  'n  '.elevi.ion  in  several 
:..re;sn  coui'.trles.  even  uiiludlng  Japan  ai.d 
Mexi.-o  wherf  tne  sound  tratk  s  so  arranged 
:hs'  R<'. ino;id  Burr,  as  Pe-ry  Mascn  seems 
To  be  'pck'ng  In  a  foreign  language 

I  nl5c  created  other  book  characters  which 
were  huhly  ".K-cess-'ul 

Later  on  I  de.-idrd  that  a  certain  tvpe  of 
tra\el  ixxiK.  proiviscly  illustrated  with  photo- 
jrr.ipii.-;  would  luve  a  sale  ind.  partlcu' arly, 
would  be  of  interest  to  public  libran^s  wnere 
each  volume  would  be  exposed  to  many  rent- 
als and  would  ;i'tnict  miny  readers 

I  tiecuted  thit  three  places  wuuld  be  of 
particular  interest — the  desert  c-t  the  Scuth- 
wescera  United  States  the  p>entnsula  /f  Baja 
California  and  the  Delta  resign  fed  by  the 
Sacrameato,  the  San  Joaquin  and  the  M'lke- 
•  unine  Riveri. 

Tlie  success  of  my  boolts  deal.n?  with 
these  Selds  vindicites  my  judgment  /.nd  the 
bof)lt«  h?ve  n:t  only  attracted  a  large  rea^T 
'  );;ow.ap  but.  because  of  these  boots,  an  lii- 
■re.Lsed  public  Interest  hiis  been  reflected  in 
the  terntonci  mentioned. 

My  first  book  on  Baja  California  was  en- 
titled •  T'.ie  Land  of  Shorter  Shadows  '  That 
book  U  now  entirely  oit  of  print  A  book  of 
\.«j-i'>us  ad  entvire  stones  ^'ntltled  '  Neli^hbor- 
hood  FrJT.tiers  has  enjoyed  a  good  .sale  and 
onlv  i  fiW  remaining  copies  are  available  In 
the    h..n.ts    of    the    publishers 

Hunting  the  Desert  Whale".  '  Ho  erlng 
Over  Baja  .  'The  Hidden  Heart  of  Baja  , 
03  th?  Bc.iten  Track  in  Ba.'a  '  and  'Mexico's 
Magic  Square'  deal  with  areas  in  Mexico 
which  I  felt  would  result  in  good  b.K>k  sales 
and  rentals 

The  World  of  Water  '  'Civpsy  Days  un  the 
Delta'  and  Drifting  Dc^wii  tiie  Delta"  deal 
with  Lhe  De  ta  region  abo\e  m?itioned 
These  books  nave  resulted  ;n  an  increasing 
Interest  in  the  Del'a  region  on  the  p.art  of 
many  re.ider-  ^nd  I  h;i\e  oeen  r,d\-ised  that 
m.any  people  have  either  purchased  or  rent- 
ed houoebOi-ts  because  of  what  I  t\a:e  writ- 
ten about  the  Delt.1  region  m  t;he3«  books. 

In  order  to  get  ma'erlal  for  these  books 
on  the  Delta  I  ha'.e  spen'  con.-lderable  time 
In  houseboalj  jn  :h?  Delta,  In  getting  ac- 
quainted wl'h  various  p.Jints  of  interest  and 
making  a  survey  of  the  natural  beauties  of 
the  Delta  region 

r  mention  nu  record  In  ccnnectlon  -with 
anticipating  public  merest  ;n  order  U3  show 
'hat.  as  a  profes>i;lonal  writer.  I  have  been 
able  to  predict  public  tastes  and  reader 
df  man-! 

It  IS  not  easy  tj  do  this  Subjects  mus'  be 
selected  which  have  a  strong  potentla;  for 
reader  enjoyment. 

I  have  been  advUed  by  my  publishers  and 
various  other  sources  that  my  books  on 
Me.Klco  and  Baja  California  In  particular  have 
resulted  l.i  an  increasi?  in  toun^m  I  h.ive 
also  been  advised  by  my  publishers  that  no 
other  author  either  living  or  dead  has  even 
approached  my  sales  record  .11  tne  book 
Held 

In  addition  to  the  characters  of  Perry 
Mason.  Donald  Lam  and  Bertha  Co>j1.  I  have 
created  the  characters  of  Terry  Clane. 
■"Gramps  ■  Wiggins,  and  Duug  Selby.  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  of  Madiaon  County 

All  of  these  books  have  enjoyed  a  wide 
sale,  and  reference  is  hereby  made  to  the 
book  70  Years  of  Best  Sellers'  .  In  order  to 
show  the  actual  sales  figures  as  of  1905  and 
the  seventy-year  period  prior  to  1D66  Mv 
sales  reo:>rd  indicates  that  In  gauging  and 
antic. pating  public  interest  I  am  something 
of  an  expert  and  a  very  iucces.sful  author 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Delta  country 
has  potential  ptossi  bill  ties  far  m  excess  of  the 
poselbllitles  that  are  presently  cn.^ldered 

I  don  t  believe  that  the  cities  In  the  Delta 
country,  such  as  Sacr  ir.iento,  Stockton.  Bio 
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Vist.i.  An'iooh.  etc  .  etc  realize  even  today 
the  terrific  potential  possibilities  or  what 
the  recreational  possibilities  of  the  Delta 
country  are  going  to  mean 

In  the  relatively  s.'tort  time  I  have  been 
writing  about  the  Delt^.  I  have  seen  a'  first 
hard  an  increase  In  public  Intere.st  and  I 
feel  that  the  latent  piisslbllitles  are  such 
that  it  1-.  Impossible  to  overestimate  what 
the  Deltii  :>s.sers  will  mean  to  the  cities  and 
the  r#sorts  that  are  In  this  area 

Our  wh'Ie  eeonomlr  system  l.s  undergoing 
:\  change  with  Medicare.  Social  .Security,  etc  . 
etc  Peopl"  are  retiring  at  a  time  when  they 
have  n  Int  of  life  ahead  of  them  With  the 
increns?  In  lUtomoblle  traffic  and  the  con- 
gestion of  our  hlghwav!  people  are  naturally 
going  to  turn  to  th''  waterways  of  the  Delta 
lis  a  sour'Ce  of  rei'reatlor.  and  amu-sement 
once  they  reaHze  the  full  recreational  posal- 
blUtlea   of   the   territory 

As  a  nation  we  ha\e  alw  .ys  been  prone 
"o  empha.'^lze  material  results  and  have  fre- 
quently Jverlr>oked  ua'ur.il  beauties 

It  •*"1!!  cf  course  be  pfisslble  to  utterlv 
ruin  the  Delta  country  .as  a  valuable  asset 
to  recreational  posslblMt'cs  that  are  even 
yet  imajipreclated  Just  ns  It  Is  p<isslb!e  to 
p:eier\e  md  rnh;''nce  the  recreational  pos- 
sibilities If  intelligent  action   is  taken 

Whit  wi'h  congested  trafUc.  sniog  and 
atmosph?rlc  garbage  we  are  only  now  begln- 
rung.  and  barely  beginnintr.  to  aopre<iate 
t!'.''  dol.arj  and  cents  \  .I'le  of  our  scenl" 
assets 

I  consider  the  latent  possibilities  of  the 
Delta  region  to  be  simi.ar  t-j  those  of  'Vcjent- 
Ite  The  beautiful  tree;  wnlch  stll!  ex's' 
m  parti  cf  the  Dt-lta  region,  with  the  color 
and  beauty  of  reflections  In  the  calm  Deltr 
waters,  represent  a  potential  which  Is,  for 
•he  most  part,  unappreciated 

Trees  'hat  have  been  gruwiiu;;  for  many 
many  '"ear.:,  can  be  smashed  wlth.n  a  relative- 
ly sh.1  rt  period  of  time  The  levees  can  be 
turned  Into  rock-strewn  dikes,  the  fresli 
V.  Iter  cnn  be  drained  out  ?o  there  will  Iv- 
an intrusion  of  salt  wftter  and  the  entire 
region  car.  be  so  ru'ned  that  'he  be.ulif  1 
places  remaining  can  be  subjected  to  such 
p-essure  that  the  recreational  facilities  can 
be  ii.>8t 

If  too  great  an  area  Is  devastated  by  ruining 
the  beautiful  trees  and  levees  are  tuned 
into  rofk-rlbbed.  mi.notonou-.  dlke^  the 
-..Tchtlng  pre-^'ure  upon  such  limited  facl'l- 
tle?  as  remnin  available,  such  'is  the  area 
known  as  The  Me.adows  "  will  cause  these 
re?s  'o  lose  much  of  their  chann 

In  my  i^plnlon  whi-t  the  Delta  area  needs 

-'  the  present  time  U  to  have  the  natural 

oatities  enhanced,   a  protection  of   the  re- 

rr.ainli^;;;  esthetic  rsiets.  and  an  Incr^is?  In 

;  "Ji'lnf;  facl'IMes 

In  the  fu'ure.  If  the  country  Is  not  devas- 
tated of  Its  natural  charm  and  beau' v.  the 
rental  of  houseboats,  the  sale  of  pie  .sure 
rraft,  and  the  increased  money  which  will 
c  ime  pouring  Into  the  territory  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  recognition  of  the  esthetic  beauties 
will  bo  of  the  greatest  benefit. 

In  I  rder  to  protC'  t  the  potential  a.^.^ets 
there  must  be  a  sharp  about-face  In  the 
treatmen"  of  the  "-cenlc  advantages  and  a  rf- 
ali.'ailon  of  the  tremendous  potentials  which 
are  involved 

The  DeltA  country  needs  ,1  large  do.se  1  ' 
hum  1:1  understanding  There  must  be  pe</ple 
with  vision  sufficient  to  reallz*  the  p<jt.s.- 
talUtles  and  the  dollars  and  cen'^  harvest 
which  will  come  from  preserving  and  lncre,i»- 
Ing  the  ni-'ural  beauties  of  the  place 

On  the  other  hand,  a  relatively  short - 
-:gh"ed  policy  In  connection  with  the  natuml 
beauties  of  the  place  can  result  In  dev.is'at- 
ing  ruination,  the  posslhlllties  of  which  are 
only  now  beginning  to  be  recognized 

I  have  •iTltten  tliree  books  dealing  with  the 
Delta  country  and  a  few  magazine  articles 
discussing  the  potentials  I  ha'.e  no  hesi- 
tancv  In  predicting  that  the  f.ictors  are  al- 
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r'  idv  m  e\ls'  iice  wh..  !>  will  m:ik.-'  the  Deltt 
country  one  of  the  greatest  .scenic  attr.ic- 
tlons  ill  Calltornia  if  the  pe  "ple  who  are  des- 
tined to  be  the  most  benefited  will  Join  forces 
and    protect    'hose    naturul    be.'.uties 

It  has  heen  oaid  'hit  thire  i.re  a  tiiuusand 
ini.-.-s  of  inlii.d  w..terwjyo  in  the  Delta  re- 
gion it  !3  ijoiug  to  need  a:i  aj.'preciatlon  of 
the  es'l.cic  p^LSlbUlties  and  a  willingness 
Lfi  tigl.l  10  cre.'.crvo  the  beauty  of  the  Delta 
.11   order  ti  exjiloit    those   pjssi'Ulities. 

If  people  W..U1U  l'>ec.:me  deieruiine.-i  t  > 
,r -ser-e  the  natiirai  tae.ai'lcs.  the  day  w.ll 
surely  come  when  the  wa^erAavs  will  be  .» 
n.itlonal  .^sset  vvi'ih  marinas,  hlgh-cluts  rc- 
l..-.. rants,  dockin?  facllU.es  stores  to  ca'er 
til  the  tnilux  ol  yachtsmen,  ij-.ereased  facili- 
ties for  f'lthlng.  water  iVillntt.  camping  ami 
l.i/y  divs  m  hOiUiebcating  rccrcatlcn 

I  believe  th.it  only  .•  small  percentage  c.' 
the  people  in  the  Uelia  regi  u  have  seen 
tile  be  U'V  ■:f  ear'.V  m<.  mng  relief tiLi.s  o." 
tlic  towering  shide  treeo  along  tlie  aaicr'.v.iys 
Thj  manner  m  whic;^.  the  assets  of  the  Delta 
I- lU'iiry  a.-e  beii.^'  ruined  Is  a  crime,  and 
toe  worst  01"  k  i.-.  that  (.nee  the  le- ces  have 
bee. I  iirip|.ed  b  ire  of  shade  trei-s  1*.  Is  going 
to  lake  in  .  m.  n;  years  l.cfore  the  tcauty 
1  I'l    1-  f    .  rjia 

I  have  traveled  e.x'ensively  In  this  coun- 
try and  abroad  I  have  made  It  a  pc;lnt 
to  appraise  the  public  interest  potential  m 
the  varioui  places  where  I  lia\e  been  I  feel 
absolutely  certain  that  the  Del'a  country 
IS  at  the  threshold  of  a  itreat  development 
if  the  people  who  should  be  mainly  con- 
•ern"d  can  organize  .m.i  present  a  united 
front 

^i:.  record  shov.s  'ha'  I  have  been  able  to 
anllclp.ite  public  tas'es  in  various  fields  and. 
in  ray  opinion.  If  the  Delta  country  can 
present  an  organized  front  to  person.s  who 
would  destrrv  the  natural  assets,  another 
dec.'cle  will  ccuvince  even  tlie  most  skepti- 
cal 'hnt  these  waterways  are  an  asset  far 
beyond  •  :ie  present  concept  of  'heir  possl- 
Mll'ies 

E.-.LE  Stanley  Omidner. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
lUst  day  of  Decemier.  1969 

M    Downs. 
Notary  Public  in  and   tor  thr  County  of 
Rive-  sidr,  State  0/  Cal:fcrr\ia 


THE  CENTURY  OF  PROGRESS 


HON.  ROMAN  L.  HRUSKA 

OF    NEBR*SK.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.ATE3 

Thursday.  January  29,  1970 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr.  President,  m  th? 
highest  tradition  of  the  Amencan  New- 
comen  Society.  Mr  Edd  H  Bailey,  presi- 
dent of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co  . 
and  a  member  of  the  society,  delivered  an 
interesting  address  reviewuiR  the  history 
and  service  of  that  great  company  which 
first  served  as  the  all-important  link  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

The  Newcomen  Society,  a  group  inter- 
ested in  material  history,  as  distin- 
guished from  political  history,  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  from  one  who  has 
Ijeen  referred  to  as  'a  railroader's  rail- 
roader. " 

None  is  more  qualified  to  review  the 
history  of  this  great  railroad,  celebrat- 
ing the  100th  anniversary  of  the  comple- 
tion of  Its  construction,  than  Mr.  Bailey 
who  has  served  the  company  well  for 
47  of  those  years.  Mr.  Bailey  went  to 
work  for  the  Union  Pacific  at  the  age  of 
17  as  a  helper  in  the  car  department  at 
Cheyenne.  Wyo.  He  has  adTanced  in  the 
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company,  working  In  nearly  all  aspects 
of  the  railroads  operation,  and  was 
elected  president  of  the  railroad  and  a 
director  on  January  1,  1965. 

In  an  interesting  combination  of  his- 
tory and  personal  experiences,  he  has 
outlined  the  growth  and  service  of  the 
railroad  from  the  time  it  was  created  In 
1862  to  the  ultramodern,  computerized 
railroad  of  the  1970's. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Newcomen  So- 
ciety on  its  choice  of  a  speaker  and  the 
Union  Pacific  on  its  choice  of  a  president 
w  ho  is  leading  the  Union  Pacific  in  meet- 
ing the  chEillenge  of  today's  railroad. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
i-ent  to  have  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  the  speech  by  Mr.  Bailey  en- 
titled "The  Century  of  Progress,  a  Herit- 
age of  Service,  Union  Pacific  1869-1969." 
and  the  introductory  remarks  by  Mr. 
Morris  F.  Miller. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
and  introductory  remarks  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The   CcNTtniY    or   Progress;    A   Heritaoi   or 
SERVTtcE,  Union  PACinc  1869-1969 

INTRODUCTION  OF  MR.  BAILEY  AT  OMAHA  ON 
SEPTEMBER  9,  I960,  BY  MR.  MORRIS  F.  Mn.l.Wt. 
CHAIRMAN  or  THE  BOARD  Or  THE  OMAHA  NA- 
TIONAL BANK.  MEMBER  Ot  THE  NEBRASKA 
COMMITTEE  IN  THE  NItWCOMEN  SOCIETY  IN 
NORTH   AMERICA 

My  fellow  members  of  Newcomen: 

It  is  undoubtedly  trite  but  It  Is  also  very 
true  to  say  that  I  am  deeply  honored  to  have 
the  privilege  of  introducing  our  honoree  and 
principal  speaker. 

If  any  one  of  us  were  asked  this  evening  to 
name  that  business  concern  which  over  the 
past  century  has  had  the  greatest  economic 
impact  on  Omaha,  on  Nebraska,  and  indeed 
on  much  of  the  West,  he  would  unhesitat- 
ingly and  rightly  name  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Union  Pacific  has  Infiuenced  far  more  than 
Just  the  econonalc  fortunes  of  the  region  It 
serves.  But  I  dont  want  to  steal  from  Edd 
Bailey's  script,  so  I  will  confine  my  Introduc- 
tion to  telling  you  something  about  Edd  and 
let  him  tell  you  about  the  Union  Pacific. 

Mr  Bailey  was  born  In  the  northwestern 
corner  of  Missouri  and  then,  when  still  a 
youngster,  moved  with  his  parents  to  north- 
eastern Colorado,  where  the  BaUeys  home- 
steaded.  Forty-seven  years  ago,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  Edd  Bailey  went  to  work  for  the 
Union  Pacific  as  a  helper  In  the  Car  De- 
partment at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming.  Over  the 
next  two  plus  decades,  until  the  end  of 
World  War  11,  Edd  Bailey  advanced  through 
a  number  of  different  Jobs  In  maintenance, 
m  operations  and  in  security.  Between  1948 
and  1950  he  was  superintendent  of  the 
Nebraska  and  Wyoming  Divisions  respec- 
tively and  in  1950  became  General  Super- 
intendent of  the  entire  Eastern  District 
with  headquarters  In  Cheyenne. 

In  1952  he  moved  to  Portland,  Oregon,  as 
General  Superintendent  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  was  named  General  Manager  of  the 
Northwest  District  In  1954  he  came  back  to 
Omaha  as  General  Manfkger  of  the  Eastern 
District,  and  in  1957  became  Vlce-PreMdent 
in  charge  of  Systems  Operations. 

On  January  I.  1964.  Edd  Bailey  was  named 
Chief  Executive  Officer.  Transportation  Di- 
vision, and  was  elected  President  of  the 
railroad  and  a  Director  on  January  1.  1965. 

Somewhere  along  the  way,  or  perhaps  I 
should  say  somewhere  along  the  right-of- 
way,  he  married  Mabel  Parker  of  Grover, 
Colorado.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Bailey  are  parents  of 
a   son.   Hugh,   who   lives   in   San   Francisco, 
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California,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Laura  Rich- 
ardson, who  lives  m  North  Platte,  Nebraska. 

Edd  Bailey  Is  active  in  his  own  Industry  as 
a  director  of  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads  and  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Association  of  Western 
Railways.  He  serves  on  the  boards  of  the 
First  Security  Corporation  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
Guarantee  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Omaha,  and  I  am  proud  to  say.  of  The 
Omaha  National  Bank. 

How  a  man  as  busy  as  Edd  Bailey  has 
obviously  been  can  find  time  for  civic  ac- 
tivities I  do  not  know,  but  Edd  Bailey  has 
more  than  his  share  of  these.  The  list  of 
specific  assignments  is  long  and  covers  a 
broad  scope  of  educational,  social  and  com- 
munity service.  These  activities  were  recog- 
nized two  years  ago  by  a  grateful  cltlzenr>-, 
when  Edd  Bailey  received  Omaha's  highest 
civic  honor  and  was  made  King  of  Ak-Sar- 
Ben. 

But  I  think  probably  the  accolade  that  best 
describes  Edd  Bailey  was  the  one  printed  in 
the  May  Issue  of  Modern  Railroads  and 
which  simply  describes  him  as  Edd  Bailey — 
a  railroader's  railroader. 

Gentlemen,  it  Is  with  extreme  pleasure 
that  I  present  to  you  Mr.  Edd  H.  Bailey. 
President  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany. 

ADDRESS   BY    MR.    BAILEY 

My  fellow  m.e7nbers  of  Newcomen: 

I  am  most  happy  to  be  Invited  here  to- 
night. I  am  well-famlllar  with  the  activities 
of  The  Newcomen  Society  In  North  America, 
Its  standards  and  Its  purposes. 

I  am  also  pleased,  but  not  surprised,  that 
so  respected  a  group  as  the  Newcomen  fel- 
lows should  do  honor  to  the  company  for 
which  I  have  worked  for  forty-seven  years. 
In  a  very  real  sense,  you  honor  not  only 
Union  Pacific,  but  also  me  and  every  one  of 
some  thirty-two  thousand  of  my  fellow  of- 
ficers and  employees. 

In  all  of  the  history  of  civilization,  the 
balance  of  truly  Important  accomplishments 
was  foreseen  and  discussed  by  generations 
of  men.  The  construction  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific was  no  exception.  This  enterprise,  which 
has  occupied  so  much  of  my  life.  Is  rooted 
deeply  in  the  heart  of  the  finest  American 
tradition. 

I  think  the  reasons  for  building  the  rail- 
road were  good  ones.  Ours  was  a  young  coun- 
try then.  The  states  of  California,  Oregon  and 
Washington  were  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  Union  by  many  days  of  hard  travel.  In 
order  to  Insure  the  proper  growth  of  the 
fiedgllng  nation,  an  easy  and  convenient 
means  of  transportation  had  to  be  estab- 
lished. With  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal  still  many  years  away,  it  was  apparent 
that  the  overland  route  was  the  only  prac- 
tical i^proach. 

The  men  who  early  supported  this  great 
project  sound  like  a  "Who's  Who"  of  the  day: 
John  C.  Calhoun,  Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Web- 
ster. Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  Congressman 
Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois.  It  has  always 
been  a  source  of  satisfaction  for  me  to  realize 
that  I  have  spent  nearly  half  a  century 
working  for  a  cause  that  had  such  sup- 
porters. 

It  remained  for  a  Civil  War  and  President 
Lincoln  to  clear  the  way  for  the  events  which 
are  still  unfolding  today.  Union  Pacific  was 
created  by  the  Enabling  Act.  signed  by  Lin- 
coln in  1862.  This  Act  of  Congress  settled, 
once  and  for  all.  the  question  of  where  the 
transcontinental  railroad  was  to  be. 

Ground  was  broken  on  a  cold,  snowy  De- 
cember 2,  1863,  and  a  year  passed  before 
any  further  work  was  done  towards  build- 
ing the  road.  The  Civil  War  was  raging  and 
the  iron  and  machinery  upon  which  con- 
struction depended  were  sorely  needed  for 
the  war  effort. 

Construction  finally  started  in  July  1866. 
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The  first  rail  was  laid  on  the  tenth  of  that 
month,  with  the  first  locomotive  being  op- 
erated over  two  miles  of  track  on  the  twenty- 
first. 

In  May  of  1866,  Major  General  Orenvllle  M. 
Dodge  became  chief  engineer  of  the  line.  He 
Is  high  on  the  list  of  those  rugged  men  who 
deserve  notice  for  what  was  then  called  "The 
Work  of  the  Age." 

The  constructon  army  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  General  Jack  Casement  and  his  broth- 
er Daniel.  It  was  a  strange  collection  of  ex- 
soldlers  from  both  Union  and  Confederate 
armies,  ex-convlcts,  Irish  and  German  Im- 
migrants, and  an  occasional  settler  from 
along  the  way.  As  many  as  ten  thousand  peo- 
ple came  to  be  Involved  In  grading  the  line, 
building  the  bridges  and  laying  the  track. 
Their  pay  ranged  from  $2.50  to  $4.00  per 
day — excellent  wages  at  that  time.  These 
hardy  men  lived  on  buffalo  meat,  bacon, 
beans,  hardtack,  and  coffee. 

The  term  "construction  army"  Is  no  ex- 
aggeration. The  chief  of  each  of  the  units 
was  usually  a  former  Union  officer  and  his 
men  worked  near  stacks  of  rifles  held  In 
readiness  for  defense  against  surprise  In- 
dian attacks.  Shovels  and  rifies  were  equally 
important  during  the  construction  days. 

Following  the  completion  of  construction 
In  1869,  the  company  endured  twenty-eight 
difficult  years.  Finally  declared  bankrupt. 
Union  Pacific  was  sold  at  auction  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1897.  That  auction  was  held  on  the 
steps  of  the  UP  freight  house,  here  In  Omaha. 
The  defunct  property  was  purchased  by  Ed- 
ward Henry  Harrtman.  After  assuming  con- 
trol of  the  railroad,  Harrtman  set  forth  on 
one  of  the  most  ambitious  Improvement 
projects  ever  undertaken.  The  railroad  was 
virtually  rebuilt,  using  materials  and  stand- 
ards considered  superior  even  today.  It  Is  his 
genius  and  his  remarkable  sons  that  have 
guided  Union  Pacific  so  successfully  to  the 
present  day. 

E.  H.  Harriman's  oldest  son,  W.  Averell. 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors from  1932  to  1946.  It  was  dvu^ng  this 
period  of  time  that  the  streamlined  train 
and  world  famous  Sun  Valley,  Idaho,  became 
a  part  of  Union  Pacific.  This  distinguished 
man  served  not  only  UP,  but  also  his  country 
in  a  number  of  public  offices  and  diplomatic 
poets. 

The  younger  son.  E.  Roland,  Chairman  of 
UP's  Board  of  Directors  from  1946  until  this 
last  January,  Is  an  equally  distinguished 
man.  He  Is  chairman  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  co-sponaor  with  his  brother,  of  the 
E.  H.  Harrtman  Memorial  Award  program. 
They  are  both  great  Amertcans. 

The  time  of  the  Harrtmans  has  been  a 
time  of  great  change  and  development.  What 
the  life  of  E.  H.  Harrtman  meant  to  this 
great  company  could  not  have  been  told  bet- 
ter than  the  address  delivered  to  The  New- 
comen Society  m  November,  1949,  bv  fellow- 
member  Robert  A.  Lovett.  Mr.  Lovett.  son  of 
an  early  UP  President,  has  been  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  company 
since  1926  and  has.  In  the  past,  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Mr. 
Lovett,  another  great  American,  is  also 
widely  recognized  for  his  dlstlng^ulshed  ca- 
reer in  the  public  service  of  his  country. 

After  Union  Pacific  had  been  reorganized 
and  rebuilt  and  after  the  United  States  Rail- 
way Administration  had  relinquished  con- 
trol of  the  road,  things  began  to  go  along 
Just  fine,  at  least  until  1929.  Then,  along 
vrtth  everyone  else,  we  were  faced  with  some 
mighty  lean  years.  As  the  drought  of  the 
1930's  spread  across  the  land,  our  business 
dropped  off.  Painful  decisions  had  to  be  made 
concerning  priorities.  We  had  to  become  more 
efficient. 

However,  the  Great  Depression  was,  in  a 
large  measure,  responsible  for  what  was  to 
become  a  mechanical  revolution.  To  help  Im- 
prove service,  UP  designers  developed  roller- 
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bearing  equipped  steani  locomori'. es  ihat 
cou'.d  run  ill  day  loug  at  eighty  miles  per 
h^'ur  Bill  ihu  still  Jidu  t  .eem  to  be  the 
diisver  Mechanical  engineers  began  to  » un- 
der '.vhethiT  Internal  c^udbiistlon  engines 
might  not  be  nurc  efficient  th^n  steam.  Zi^- 
saing  even'.j  proved  them  right  Tlie  dlesel 
locomotl,  e  became  our  u.ahi&tay. 

Coming  out  or  the  depression,  we  were  all 
faced  w;tn  World  War  II  Short  ol  equip- 
ment, ihor",  of  man;io»er.  lUid  shi  ri  of  .pare 
parts,  the  '  Stra'egic  Middle  Route."  a.3 
Cnlon  P.1C19-  w.i5  called.  pe.-forn.eU  w-lth 
speed  aiid  efficiency  never  before  seen  Lit- 
erally millions  cf  men  and  machines  were 
r.-.o-ed  across  our  lines  ilu.iug  tliose  very 
dlfflcult  dr.\s  I  can  personally  vouch  for  the 
fact  that  c'ur.ng  this  period  It  was  not  an- 
c.:immcn  :o  handle  fiicy  traln.^  .n  ea.  h  di- 
rection, dally,  ever  our  double  track  m.tln 
line  It  was  also  during  thi.-.  time  th.it  "he 
trucking  indi-.s'ry  actually  .<;tarted  In  a  big 
way.  World  War  U  l«ft  us  with  a  competitor 
we  had  r.ot  been  faced  vlth  before — the 
trucjter. 

The  end  of  World  War  11  let  -.is  finally  -atch 
our  breath  i-.d  ta'ce  »  good  Ijok  at  the 
changes  th.-.t  were  happening  around  us 

The  very  nature  of  oi;r  bi-islness  was  chang- 
ing It  wns  beccmln,;  more  speclallied  th  ^n 
ever  befor?  and  we  had  '^  meet  these  changes. 
.\mong  other  things,  management  rec^-^mzed 
a  public  "rend  away  from  the  Icng-haul  poj- 
?er.ger  train  That  trmd  h.as  cor.'lnued  to  the 
present  T'-'day  Union  Pacific  continues  to 
operate  first  cl.-tss  passenger  se.Tlce  for  the 
tew  who  dc'.re  to  u.=e  i: 

To  keep  abreast  of  cur  shippers'  demands 
for  more  peed  tind  more  complete  and  de- 
per-.daMe  *ra;.jpcrra*.ion  ^errtces,  '.t  has  been 
necessary  t-  c-ritlnually  Imprcvp  and  m')d- 
ernlze  ov.r  facilities,  our  equipment  and  our 
operations 

A.-  schedules  became  f.'.ster  \:  was  npce":- 
'ary  to  install  he::v!er  rail,  new  ballast  and 
t'.es  Curves  -.vere  siralghtened  and  crades 
reduced  allow'.Vig  us  to  cut  a  few  mmu'es 
here  :.nd  *hfre  fr^rr  nur  schedules  Mll'lons 
of  dollars  have  'jeer,  '^pcnt  for  this  purpose 

Total  ;;«e  >■♦  dlecel  locomotives  wa-s  a  major 
step  Diefls  dirin'*  have  to  strp  per'.'  d;cBl!y 
fir  coal  and  water,  they  a! lowed  greater  con- 
centrations "f  hcrsepower  f^r  mere  s;^fed 
ani  'hey  pllmma'ed  mirh  of  the  need  for 
helL>er  I'ccmuWes  on  heavy  grades 

While  we  f.irmerly  served  cur  "hipper?  with 
a  half-dozen  basic  tyre-;  of  freigh*  car?  fday 
Union  Pacific  cm  supply  oirs  of  everv  con- 
-elvable  type  s!??  shape  capacity,  and 
purpose 

In  formT  times  there  were  unavoidable 
delays  in  lur  major  terminftls  The^e  delays 
were  the  result  of  eng'ne  and  rahroj.'e 
changes,  as  well  as  train  reclafslflcatton 
The"!?  pincedures  were  reTer.-cd  a  number  of 
times  as  'he  train  progr'r'F'ird  acros?  the  :;ys- 
tem  to  Its  final  r<ellvery  point 

Today,  things  are  different  In  cooperation 
wl'h  other  -arncr-.  we  f^perate  what  is  known 
In  the  Tade  as  "pre-bl-icked.  run-through 
trains  "  W?  assemble  trains  of  one  hundred 
or  more  cars  that  can  be  handled  as  a  unit — 
all  of  the  cars  having  a  destination  In  com- 
mon Since  neither  locomotives  nor  cabooses 
now  ne«d  to  be  changed,  the  entire  train  can 
now  move  through  a  terminal  in  five  min- 
utes The  savings  Involved  and  the  beneats 
brought  from  a  schedule  4ta;idpo.r.'  are 
tremendous 

Early  in  1960.  Cnlon  Pacific  was  the  first 
to  pioneer  this  ■preblccked  run-through" 
concept  with  rnother  railroad  In  cooperation 
with  the  Btirlington.  an  arrargerr.ent  was 
Initiated  allowing  solid  trains,  including  en- 
gines and  cabooses,  u^  operate  from  Gales- 
burg  Illinois  to  Green  River.  WvomU.^  This 
modern  practice  haa  reduced  the  time  and 
handling  required  In  train  operations  It  has 
ajjo  al'-owed  Union  Pacific  to  centralize  many 
of  its  operations  at  North  Platte.  Nebraska 

The    Installation   of    a    new   and    modem 
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cl.isslhcatiLii  yard  at  N  rth  Platre.  last  year. 
hUib  m.iA  :x>!>slble  tlie  iffiLient  and  expedi- 
tious handling  i>f  u  great  solume  of  trans- 
con.lnental  traffic  There,  irafflc,  both  eaat 
an<i  we.Htbound  It  clasMfled  f  ir  liirough 
movement  to  dlsUint  terminals  on  cur  line 
and  U>  th»e  of  connecting  curriers. 

In  addition  to  the  computer-operated  re- 
tarder  y.irds  already  In  service  at  North 
Platte,  new  magnificent  locomotive  sliups 
have  hft^n  receiitly  authorized  Tlie  net  re- 
sult will  be  increa>ed  efRciency 

Umon  Piclflc's  faith  In  the  future  .u  well 
na  its  pri>«ress  iiaa  always  been  m. irked  bv 
caplUil  expenditures  of  great  .imounti  of 
monej  .-vnd  today  is  :io  exception.  We  are 
continuing  to  make  huge  Investments  In 
order  to  keep  our  ec,ulpment  in  the  best 
jxjssible  condition  In  Met.  the  past  live  years 
have  seen  UP  spend  over  one-half  billion 
dollars  for  new  equipment.  That's  a  great 
de.il  more  money  th.in  it  cost  to  Initially 
construct    the    entire    railroad. 

Union  Pacific  has  been  unique  among  rail- 
roads m  ma.jy  of  the  rnethfxls  It  has  chosen 
to  meet  ;he  challenges  of  the  future  We  are 
forever  searching  tor  new  and  bett4?r  ways 
to  ;mipllfy  tlie  safe  .tnd  speedy  handling  of 
volume  freight  traffic 

However,  tran-'portation  wasn't  the  only 
facet  of  umijn  Pacific  which  wa.s  undergoing 
chani;e  The  company  began  to  tiiverslfv  A 
l.vnd  division  was  established  to  luiure  more 
profitable  U5>e  of  our  lands  and  properties 
Tlie  primary  Job  of  this  division,  along  with 
the  transportation  division.  Is  to  attract 
truSc-producIng   industries   to  the   railroad. 

Union  Pacific's  interest  In  natural  re- 
sources dates  back  a  long  while.  In  fact  in 
imi  Union  Pacific  iwned  about  3  000  acres 
of  swamp  land  In  Wilmington  California 
Today  there  are  about  1.300  oil  produclni: 
wells  replacing  that  swRmp  In  order  that 
exploration  of  natural  resources  be  further 
emphasized,  a  natural  resources  division  h.as 
been  established  that  !s  continually  devel'  p- 
ing  new  oil  and  gaa  reserves:  overseeing  the 
mining  of  the  world's  hcrgest  deposit  of 
trona.  located  In  Wyoming,  and  carrying  on 
cor.stant  exploration  for  new  and  dltferen': 
nuneral  reserves  The  future  holds  exciting 
new  de'.  elopment  for  this  Important  pnrt  of 
our  present  holding  company 

To  fit  the  changing  p.itterns  of  American 
rulroadlng.  Union  Pacific,  in  1963.  voiced 
Its  desire  to  merge  with  the  Rock  Island 
If  such  a  merger  is  permitted,  we  will  then 
provide  slngle-Une  service  to  the  Important 
terminals  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  There 
IS  little  doubt  that  this  merger  l.s  of  para- 
mount Importance  to  the  economy  of  the 
western  half  of  the  United  States 

Early  this  year,  the  Union  Pacific  Corpora- 
tion wa.  formed  The  new  organization  will 
allow  UP  s  various  Interests  such  as  Land  Dl- 
vianon.  Union  Paclhc  N'  . tural  Resources,  and 
Union  Pacific  Transportation  to  each  develop 
to  Its  fullest  potential  Under  the  leader^^hip 
of  our  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive Officer.  Mr  Prank  E  Barnett.  the 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Mr 
Elbridge  T  Gerry,  and  the  Preaident  of  the 
new  Corporation.  Mr  James  H.  Evans,  the 
Union  Pacific  Corporation  will  carry  our 
great  heritage  of  service  to  new  and  broader 
fields 

As  you  can  well  understand.  Union  Pacific 
has  meant  a  very  great  deal  to  me.  person- 
ally I  first  went  to  work  for  the  company  in 
1922,  as  helper  in  the  car  department  at 
Cheyenne.  Wyoming.  In  retrospect,  I  can 
clearly  see  that  the  railroad  of  that  era  Is 
remote  from  the  company  of  today. 

In  1922.  we  car  department  helpers  at 
Cheyenne  were  paid  the  princely  wage  of 
47«  p>er  hour    Times  really  have  changed  I 

Railroading,  to  me,  has  been  and  always 
will  be  a  fascinating  bu-.lne«a  And  one  of 
the  moat  remarkable  characterlstles  of  Union 
Pacific  U  that  over  the  years,  the  company 
baa   inspired   a  gre.it    sense  of   loyalty  and 
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pride  among  its  employees.  It's  not  difficult 
today  to  find  UP  einpiAees  wltli  more  than 
fifty  years  of  service  to  their  credit.  You  ure 
looking  at  one  who  hopes  to  reach  that  goal. 

Some  years  ago.  these  old-timers  were  full 
of  tales  about  Indl.m  raid 3.  buffalo  stam- 
pedes and  train  robberies.  They  were  mure 
than  happy  to  spin  yarns  for  any  young  man 
willing  to  take  the  time  to  listen. 

Speaking  of  train  rohoerlcs,  there  Is  a  story 
which  comes  to  mind  that  I'd  like  to  tell 
you  about.  WlUi.im  L  Carlisle,  a  bold,  lone 
robber,  was  UP  s  equivalent  of  Jesse  James 
His  short,  but  nclsy,  r  ureer  has  always  been 
ot  interest  to  mc  for  iwo  reasons.  "The  first 
reason  Is  that  he  startod  robbing  trams  in 
1916.  at  a  time  when  train  robl)ery  was  yoliig 
out  of  style  The  second  rea  on  is  that  I 
knew  and  worked  for  ihe  men  who  brou^l.. 
about  his  hnal  demii-e 

Bill  Carlisle  'Aas  u  young  man — U'Oay  he'd 
probably  be  called  a  product  of  his  ciivlr- 
omnent"  To  the  UP  ;ptc!:U  .igents.  he  w^s 
an  lUt  and  cut  crix>k.  During  the  months 
nf  February  and  April.  1916.  Carlisle  held  up 
md  robl)ed  three  Union  Pacific  passenger 
trains 

His  favorite  technique  was  to  swing  aboard 
th«  ohser.atijn  platlorm  of  the  last  car  as 
the  train  left  the  station.  Tlien,  he'd  work 
his  v.ay  forward  through  the  train,  system- 
atically robbing  the  ptssengers  of  the.r 
valuab'es  As  u  practua!  demonstration  that 
"hlvalrv  was  not  dead,  he  robbed  only  the 
men  and  didn't  bother  the  women  and  chil- 
dren 

Carlisle's  most  daring  robbery  occurred  on 
Apiil  4  11)16.  when  he  fwung  on  the  observa- 
tion -.nr  as  the  Overland  Limited  was  leaving 
Cheyenne  He  robbed  the  occupants  of  the 
cjr  I  (  f567  and  jumped  off  the  train  before  it 
A'as  ou*  ol  the  city  limits. 

He  vv.'s  captured  on  April  23.  1916.  after  a 
tram  robbery  the  night  before,  by  the  sheriff 
,ii.d  a   jofse  fr.in  Carbon  County,  Wyoming.         Z 
Jiiot.'e  wa*.  switi  -Carlisle  was  sentenced  to 
l.:e  in  prism  on  May  11th  that  same  year. 

But  'hat's  not  the  end  of  the  story  On  No- 
vember 15.  1919  Bill  Carlisle  escajjed  from 
nri.s  'II  uiil  on  the  eighteenth,  he  robbed  an- 
other tram  .Shortly  alter,  he  was  finally 
wounded  and  captured  in  a  western-style  gun 
battle  with  the  Sweetwater  County  posse 
which  Included  UP  chief  special  agent  John 
C.  Gale  and  special  agent  W  J.  McClement. 

A  few  years  later,  I  became  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  both  of  these  men.  No  mat- 
ter how  often  they  told  the  story  of  BUI 
Carlisle.  I  was  always  a  willing  listener. 

During  my  time  I  have  had  the  occasion  to 
Inspect  ever,-  mile  of  track  on  the  railroad 
and  once  was  even  asked  how  many  ties  there 
were  Thirty-eight  million,"  I  answered. 
Then  I  was  asked  the  number  of  spikes.  I 
replied  that  I  wasn't  sure — I  hadn't  had  the 
time  to  count  them. 

I've  served  the  conmpany  during  some  of  Ita 
most  exciting  years.  Since  becoming  an  offi- 
cer I  have  had  the  occasion  to  move  twelve 
times.  In  fact,  our  children  have  been  In  as 
many  as  three  different  schools  In  one 
semester.  In  those  days  you  were  told  to  go — 
nobody  asked  if  you  wanted  to  go.  Sometimes 
a  move  was  an  advancement,  sometimes  Just 
the  opposite — but  all  times  were  great  ex- 
periences. 

I  have  been  present  at  numerous  disastrous 
happenings — derailments  and  washouts  and 
storms.  One  of  those  times  that  I  recall,  but 
wouldn't  want  to  experience  again,  was  the 
winter  of  1949.  That  winter  was  Just  one  bliz- 
zard after  another.  During  the  seven  weeks 
beginning  with  the  week  of  January  2,  and 
ending  with  the  week  of  February  23.  Union 
Pacific  was  faced  with  unbelievable  condi- 
tions. On  the  Wyoming  Division,  where  I 
was  superintendent  at  the  time,  we  had 
eighty  mile  per  hour  winds,  drifts  of  snow 
sometimes  thirty  feet  deep,  and  tempera- 
tures as  low  as  twenty  degrees  below  zero. 
One  storm.  In  particular,  lasted  eight  long 
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days.  Finally,  the  sub-zero  temperature  was 
replaced  with  a  Chinook  wind.  In  twenty- 
four  hours,  instead  of  ice  and  snow,  there 
was  v.ater.  The  only  evidence  of  this  freak 
storm  was  the  large  accumulation  of  snow 
in  the  cuts  \^■hlch  had  drifted  full. 

Snow  would  pack  Into  a  cut  or  around 
cars  and  locomotives  so  firmly  it  was  like 
cemen*  You  could  drive  a  large  caterpillar 
tractor  on  top  of  the  snow  drifts  without 
fear  of  bre..kiug  through.  Much  of  the  work 
had  to  done  by  hand.  Along  with  our 
reguh.r  sectK  n  force  we  hid  a  gang  of  100 
Indians,  who  were  excellent  workers.  I  re- 
call they  had  been  told  not  to  lose  their 
shovels  and  believe  me  until  I  had  been  as- 
sociated with  them  for  some  time  they  re- 
fused to  even  loan  me  one.  You  can  rest 
assured.  I  tried  not  to  exercise  that  author- 
ity too  oiten. 

I  recall  on  many  occasions  seeing  a  man 
attempt  to  walk  from  a  railroad  outfit  car 
to  a  Mneslde  telephone.  The  wind  blew  him 
along  as  If  he  were  an  empty  sack.  If  any- 
one would  have  said  that  we  were  faced  with 
a  crisis  I  vsould  have  been  relieved.  It  prob- 
ably would  have  meant  that  the  situation 
had  improved! 

All  things  considered,  I  feel  I  have  been 
fortunate.  I've  had  privileges  that  few  other 
men  have  had.  Not  only  did  I  have  an  op- 
portunity to  view  these  things  first  hand, 
but  I  also  had  the  opportunity  to  participate 
In  them.  I  pay  tribute  to  those  who  taught 
me  the  business  and  to  those  who  supported 
me  along  the  way — those  officers  and  men 
whose  loyalty  was  unquestionable  and  who 
stayed  on  the  Job  regardless  of  the  circum- 
stances, cleaning  up  a  wreck  or  repairing  a 
washout.  The  conditions — weather.  or 
length  of  time  required — were  beside  the 
point.  Restoring  service  w.ts  the  objective. 

A  centennial  year  Is  a  good  year  for  mem- 
ories As  you  are  aware,  we  celebrated  the 
driving  of  the  Golden  Spike  In  May  of  this 
year  I  happened  to  be  at  Promontory.  Utah, 
to  witness  that  celebration.  You  should  have 
seen  the  number  of  people  In  attendance  at 
this  out-of-the-way  place — there  were  over 
12.000  cf  them.  It  bears  out  the  fact  that 
people  are  Interested  In  their  heritage.  I  won- 
der If  12.000  people  will  attend  the  centen- 
nial of  the  m.oon  landing.  It's  probably  not 
very  llkelj' — but  then  again,  who  knows? 

Those  of  us  whose  careers  are  closely  linked 
to  the  operation  and  development  of  western 
railr  jads  look  back  with  a  good  deal  of  nos- 
talgia. More  Important,  we  look  back  through 
the  years  toward  Promontory  with  a  feeling 
of  considerable  pride  In  the  accomplishments 
of  our  railroad  and  our  fellow  railroaders. 

It  is  not  otir  policy  at  Union  Pacific  to 
look  back  except  to  recognize  accomplish- 
ments of  the  past.  We  are  grateful  for  the 
knowledge  gained,  enabling  us  to  look  into 
the  future  with  clear  foresight  In  meeting  the 
challenges  of  tomorrow. 

Five  times  In  the  past  century,  our  rail- 
road has  been  called  upon  to  serve  the  coun- 
try in  times  of  armed  conflict.  Five  times, 
three  In  my  lifetime,  alone,  we  have  answered 
the  call.  Our  industry  is  proud  of  this  record. 
I  hope  circumstances  will  not  develop  that 
make  necessary  a  repeat  performance. 

The  original  Golden  Spike  carried  this 
Inscription  on  one  side:  "May  God  continue 
the  unity  of  our  country  as  the  railroad 
unites  the  two  great  oceans  of  the  world." 
The  Importance  of  this  statement  cannot  be 
over -emphasized  in  our  world  today.  The 
railroad  was,  and  still  is.  important  to  the 
lives  and  the  fortunes  of  every  American. 

Our  plans  for  the  future  are  exciting  to 
say  the  least.  For  example,  we  recently  an- 
nounced the  expansion  of  our  Headquarters 
Building.  A  twelve-story  addition  comprising 
190,000  square  feet  will  be  built. 

Another  announcement  was  made  concern- 
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Ing  our  new  Corporation's  purchase  of  two 
subsidiaries  of  Celanese  Corporation,  namely 
ChampUn  Petroleum  Company  and  Pontlac 
Refining  Corporation, 

As  time  goes  on.  I  am  sure  there  will  be 
many  more  exciting  announcements. 

Gentlemen,  thank  you  for  the  invitation  to 
visit  with  you  tonight.  It  is  Indeed  an  honor 
I  shall  long  remember. 


CONCERN    OVER   ALCOHOL 
PROBLEMS     INCREASING 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALITOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  28,  1970 

Mr.  HAl'JNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  ovei  :iic 
past  few  months  a  good  deal  of  mptenal 
on  the  dangers  of  alcohol  have  been 
printed.  It  has  been  interesting  to  ine  to 
follcw  the  renevred  public  interest  in  'i^e 
dangers  of  alcohol  consumption 

Over  the  past  two  sessions,  I  have 
introduced  legislation  which  lias  betn 
designed  to  regulate  the  advertiting  oi 
alcoholic  beverages.  It  seems  very  logi- 
cal to  move  in  this  area  when  we  con- 
sider the  national  concern  over  oMier 
substances  that  physically  and  umctirn- 
ally  damage  the  human  body. 

I  have  been  concerned  th.it  pr  jb.en-.s 
connected  with  alcohol  abuse  have  been 
relegated  to  a  domsun  of  less  prijii.y 
than  the  more  politically  sexy  issues  of 
drug  abuse  and  cigarette  advertising. 
Possibly  because  drinking  has  become  so 
socially  acceptable,  people  are  less  will- 
ing to  understand  the  dramatic  problems 
alcohol  is  causing. 

Although  there  are  still  a  few  who 
contend  that  "the  d«non  rum"  has  and 
always  will  continue  to  be  a  social  afSic- 
tion  of  men,  leaders  in  medicine,  the  so- 
cial sciences,  industry,  end  government 
are  learning  alcohol  consumption  and  its 
attendant  problems  are  seriously  aflect- 
ing  our  societal  fabric. 

In  1969,  Senator  Harold  Hughes  held 
a  comprehensive  series  of  hearings  on 
alcohol  during  which  dramatic  evidence 
was  presented.  Among  the  more  impor- 
tant accomplishments  of  these  hearings 
was  the  forum  v.'hich  brought  many  pre- 
viously whispered  concerns  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public.  Also,  Congress  has 
become  more  concerned  as  demonstrated 
by  its  insistence  that  OEO  funds  for  al- 
coholic rehabilitation  be  earmarked. 

However,  there  still  Is  not  enough  con- 
cern. While  we  are  perfectly  willing  to 
restrict  and  regulate  dangerous  drugs 
that  affect  and  damage  men  in  the  same 
manner  as  alcohol,  we  are  still  unable  to 
overcome  the  inertia  in  dealing  effectively 
with  alcohol  regiilation  legislation. 

An  impressive  amount  of  media  con- 
cern may  change  this  unfortimate  situa- 
tion. I  am  attaching  to  my  remarks  cer- 
tain articles  which  have  been  published 
over  the  past  few  months,  and  tend  to 
demonstrate  the  growing  awareness  over 
the  wide  range  of  problems  attributable 
to  alcohol. 

The  Washington  Post  reports  on  some 
recent  statistics  which  the  alarming  ef- 
fects of  drunk  drl'ving  and  related  prob- 
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lems  are  having.  State  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  courts  are  showing  an  in- 
creasing awareness  of  dealing  with  drunk 
drivers  by  concerning  themselves  with 
the  causes  and  aiming  at  stopping  the 
drinking  rather  than  the  driving.  This  is 
an  important  new  thrust.  Those  dealing 
with  drunk  driving  ofTenses  are  realizing 
that  their  most  effective  methods  to  re- 
duce the  rising  rates  involve  stopping  or, 
more  realistically,  limiting  drinking. 

The  costs  to  the  economy  through  cas- 
ualty losses,  and  the  personal  losses  re- 
sulting from  accidents  caused  by  those 
under  the  influence  of  alcohol,  has  long 
been  known.  Methods  to  reduce  the  car- 
nage will  be  unsuccessful  until  we  deal 
effectively  with  the  entire  question  of 
drinking,  and  I  am  encouraged  that  this 
is  the  direction  in  which  we  are  moving. 

Another  interesting  component  of  this 
growing  recognition  was  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle that  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  The  article  documents  the  seri- 
ous cost?  to  industry  resulting  from  "on- 
tlie-job  drinking.'  Millions  of  dollars  are 
lost  each  year,  both  through  workdays 
lost  and  on-the-job  injuries. 

Businessmen  recognize  that  it  is  now 
necessary  to  develop  employee  rehabili- 
tation programs.  While  this  is  still  a  new 
field,  more  and  more  basinesses  are  mov- 
ing into  it.  And  as  business  leaders  be- 
come increasingly  concerned  we  can 
anticipate  pressure  developing  for  some 
meaningful  Government  action. 

Many  in  Congress  have  been  talking  at 
length  about  the  serious  effects  drugs 
have  been  causing  in  terms  of  job  injmies 
and  workdays  lost.  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal article  points  out  that  alcohol  pre- 
sents as  serious  if  not  moie  serious  prob- 
lems in  this  area. 

I  also  want  to  shatter  another  related 
myth.  Many  young  people  have  been 
justifying  drug  abuse  with  the  argument 
that  it  is  no  more  dangerous  than  alcohol 
abuse.  V.'ell.  the  facts  show  that  alcohol 
is  very  dangerous — to  a  man's  phjrsical 
health,  his  emotional  health,  his  liveli- 
hood, and  his  very  life  as  trafSc  statistics 
will  demonstrate. 

A  recent  article,  which  I  am  also  at- 
taching to  this  statement,  reports  on 
some  of  the  latest  medical  research  into 
the  dangers  of  alcohol.  Once  again  we 
are  made  aware  that  alcohol  is  damaging 
to  our  physical  well  being.  Dr.  Knisely  s 
article  is  excellent  and  I  recommend  it 
highly. 

I  believe  these  three  articles  highlight 
arguments  I  have  made  in  the  past  urg- 
ing Congress  to  take  a  more  aggressive 
concern  on  this  issue.  One  of  the  most 
effective  things  we  can  do  immediately  is 
regulate  the  advertising  of  alcohoUc  bev- 
erages. It  is  my  hope  that  the  House  will 
not  wait  any  longer  to  take  action  on  the 
measure  I  have  authored. 

I  cannot  conceive  how  more  clearly  tlie 
case  has  to  be  made  for  the  Congress  to 
realize  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  growing 
social  problem.  We  must  devote  as  much 
attention  to  the  dangers  from  alcohol  as 
we  are  devoting  to  the  dangers  from 
drugs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
article,  the  article  by  Dr.  Knisely,  and 
two  other  articles  on  alcoholism  follow: 
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One  roR  the  Pu^nt— Drcnk  Empioyes  Risk 
BIT  Labor-Short  Firms  OrrEN  Don  t  Ftr« 
Them — Concirns  Trt  REHAsaiTATJON, 
Score  ST^RTtiNC  ;rccEss.  a  $4-BiLLtoN-A- 
Year  Problem— Costlt  Caper  or  DRtNic 
Santa 

I  By  Ralph  E   Winter! 

CoLi-MBus.  Ohio. — Something  was  *Tong. 
The  crane  operator  was  operating  his  crane 
erra-lcaUy.  so  Ms  supervisor  at  Bv.clcrye  :?;eel 
Castings  Co  signaied  him  down  Whafs 
the  trouble''"  rhe  supenlsor  'Aanted  to  know. 
And  he  asked  why  couldn't  the  crane  oper- 
ator walk  .1  straight  Ime^md  why  did  he 
smell  of  alconol  so  e.trly  in  the  morning' 

'I  had  a  beer  before  I  came  to  work.' 
the  operator  answered  belUcosely. 

Indeed  he  had  And  he  hadn't  stopped 
with  Just  one  an  on-the-spot  check  -xUh  a 
breath  analyser  disclosed  In  t.\c'.  the  test 
indicated  'tie  man  was  roaring  drunk  And 
so  the  crane  was  Idled  and  the  people  at 
Buckeye  Steel  Castings  chalked  up  a  lew 
more  hours  lost  to  drink 

But  the  crane  c-peraUir  wasn  t  r'irtKl  as  he 
almost  surely  would  have  be»>a  a  few  years 
back  Rather,  under  threat  of  firing  he  en- 
rolled in  the  company  s  problem-drinker  pro- 
gram Thu's  company  offlclals  hooe  to  help 
the  man  salvage  his  life — and  somewhat  less 
altruistically,  to  help  themselves  salvage  a 
worker  In  these  umes  of  severe  labor  short- 
age. 

THE    CORP«3HATE    CONSCIENCE 

A  drunken  worker,  of  course,  is  not  a  new 
problem  But  It  Is  an  increasing  one.  and  It 
is  especially  troubling  employers  now  be- 
cause many  of  them  have  developed  corpo- 
rate consciences  and  hate  to  fire  a  worker 
for  what  thev  now  view  as  a  disease — and 
because  If  they  did  flre  a  worker  It  would 
be  very  difficult  to  find  a  replacement  now 
that  the  unemployment  rate  Is  so  low  One 
result  Is  that  there  now  aure  formal  drlnker- 
rehabllltatlon  programs  at  an  estimated  1.000 
companies.  10  times  the  number  a  decade 
ago 

The  dimensions  of  on-the-job  alcoholism 
are  elusive  because  most  drunks  are  able  to 
conceal  their  problem  "It's  an  Iceberg,  with 
the  biggest  part  hidden  from  management," 
savs  an  official  of  Anchor  Hocking  Corp.  of 
Lancaster.  Ohio  Buckeye  Steel,  a  Buckeye 
International  Inc  subsidiary  that  discusses 
the  problem  more  candidly  than  most  com- 
panies estimates  that  18"  of  Its  employes 
have  a  drinking  problem  that  affects  the 
company  Tliat  rate  Is  probably  higher  than 
average,  because  Buckeye  studies  have  found 
that  the  rate  tends  to  run  high  in  the 
foundry  industry,  where  the  labor  pinch  is 
particularly  acute 

There's  no  question  the  problem  la  worsen- 
ing. Officials  at  the  National  Council  on  Al- 
coholism estimate  that  alcoholism  cost^ 
American  employers  14  billion  a  year  in  lost 
time  and  Ineffectiveness  That  s  up  from  an 
estimate  of  tl  billion  five  yeairs  ago,  although 
offlclals  now  say  that  the  1964  estimate  was 
too  low. 

"Alcoholism  Is  more  prevalent  In  industry 
than  It  was  five  years  ago.'  agrees  J  J  Davis, 
president  of  Esco  Corp  ,  a  Portland.  Ore  . 
alloy  steel  foundry-  "It  may  be  the  result 
of  greater  affluence  in  that  people  have  more 
money  to  buy  booze  And  they  know  employ- 
ers can't  fire  them  so  readily  In  a  tight  labor 
market" 

A    JOLLT    SANTA'S  CAPER 

Whatever  the  reason  a  worker  ahows  up 
drunk.  It  can  foul  up  ofjeratlons.  Efficiency 
expterts  reckon  that  North  American  Rock- 
well Corp.  lost  500  man-hours  of  prxluctlon 
as  employes  gathered  to  gawk  and  talk  one 
December  day  after  a  drunken  worker  donned 
a  Santa  Glaus  costume  and  romped  for  an 
hour  through  an  aircraft  plant 

Excessive  drinking  Is  the  biggest  single  fac- 
tor In  absenteeism,  itself  industry's  biggest 
personnel  headache,  according  to  L  R.  Price, 
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executive  vice  president  of  the  American  So- 
ciety for  Personnel  Administration  Records 
at  North  American  RtickweU's  division  here 
m  Columbus  indlcute  that  employes  with 
drinking  problem.^  average  an  extra  30  days 
of  absence  annually,  most  of  which  must  be 
made  up  bv  other  employes  on  overtime. 
Counting  only  the  310  hourly  workers  that 
have  entered  the  company's  problem  drinker 
program,  this  figures  out  to  added  co?ts  of 
$125,000  :\  year  unless  their  drinking  can  be 
controlled 

Whals  more,  when  .i  drunken  worker  does 
show  up  he  s  often  aware  he  Isn't  functioning 
properly  and  thus  slows  down  to  avoid  acci- 
dents or  mistakes  A  heavy  drinker  may  re- 
d'.ice  his  output  by  50 ^  or  more  authorities 
sav  Mistakes  made  by  on-the-job  drunks  add 
thousands  of  dollars  more  to  cmpanles' 
costs. 

KEEPINO    AN   ETF    PEELED 

One  result  of  all  'his  costly  boozing  by  all 
these  scarce  workers  is  that  companies  ar« 
making  a  bigger  effort  to  spot  the  alcoholics 
early,  when  there's  considerably  more  oppor- 
tunity for  retiablUtation  "I  tell  supervisors 
to  be  alert  for  any  change  in  behavior,  such 
as  the  Jovial  employe  who  becomes  morose  or 
the  gregarious  guy  who  turns  into  a  loner." 
says  Dr  Luther  A  Cloud,  senior  associate 
medical  director  for  Equitable  Life  Assurancs 
Society  of  the  US  and  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  AicoholLsm. 

Other  signs  Dr  Cloud  looks  for:  "Any  Irre- 
sponsible behavior  or  general  loss  of  eiBcien- 
cy.  chronic  lateness,  prolonged  lunch  hours 
.ind  leaving  early  on  Friday."  He  says  that 
the  typical  pattern  of  Monday  absences  and 
physical  symptoms  like  tremors  and  sallow 
complexion  come  later— when  we  see  a  man 
at  that  stage,  It  s  late  " 

Surprisingly,  even  though  compames  are 
on  ine  watch  for  alcoholi-s.  the  average  em- 
ployed alcoholic  isn't  discovered  until  he  has 
had  a  drinking  problem  for  10  years,  one 
study  said 

Once  discovered,  the  drunk  is  usually 
turned  over  to  a  company  doctor  and  an  "em- 
ploye alcoholism  counselor.  "  which  is  a  new 
specialty  at  many  major  companies.  The 
hardest  problem  for  these  doctors  and  coun- 
selors is  getting  the  employe  to  admit  he's 
an  alcoholic.  Sure  1  drink,  but  I  can  control 
It. '  the  man  often  siys  Or.  "I  don't  have  a 
drtnklng  problem  My  problem  Is  paying  the 
rent  " 

After  that  barrier  is  broken,  most  com- 
panies with  formal  rehabilitation  programs 
follow  a  common  pattern  of  treatment  They 
generally  insist  on  a  thorough  physical  ex- 
amination, with  hospitalization  In  alcoholic 
wards  If  the  case  Is  severe  Almost  Invariably, 
the  employe  is  urged  to  Join  Alcoholics  Anon- 
ymous for  group  therapy,  with  other  AA 
members  at  the  company  taking  him  to  the 
first  few  meetings  North  American  Rockwell 
sponsors  AA  meetings  on  company  premises, 
and  other  companies,  such  as  Equitable,  give 
time  oH  to  attend  meetings  outside  the  office. 
Corporate  specialists  also  enlist  the  as- 
sistance of  community  resources.  Including 
church  groups,  public  clinics,  welfare  agen- 
cies and  social  workers  The  companies  some- 
times arrange  loans  to  help  solve  financial 
crises,  which  all  alcoholics  seem  to  have. 
"I've  never  known  an  alcoholic  who  wasn't 
In  debt,"  says  one  doctor  who  works  with 
alcoholics,  and  that  Includes  two  company 
presidents  with  Incomes  of  over  •100.000  a 
year  " 

"Wlien  a  man  has  lost  his  house  and  his 
family,  is  living  m  his  car  in  the  parking  lot 
and  has  had  his  paycheck  gamlsheed.  he 
needs  more  than  a  lecture."  sajrs  one  em- 
ployee alcoholism  counselor 

Some  companies  also  Insist  that  a  worker 
take  medicine,  frequently  a  drug  called  Anta- 
buse that  remains  dormant  In  the  body  until 
the  person  drinks  alcohol.  Then  he  gets  vio- 
lently 111  "My  ears  burned,  the  veins  on  my 
hands  stood  out  and  my  heart  Jumped  out 
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Ilkp  this."  recalls  one  reformed  alcoholic, 
holding  his  hands  six  inches  in  front  of  his 
chest  "Then  my  leg:,  got  rubbery  and  I  went 
down  "" 

But  making  sure  workers  take  the  drug  Is 
dlfflcult  Some  companies  Insist  the  workers 
take  the  p. II  each  day  in  the  presence  of  a 
supervisor  or  company  nurse  Even  that  Isn't 
foolpr>x.>f  Frank  Marsh,  chairman  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers  alcoholic  committee  at 
a  Ptsher  Body  plant  here,  says  that  some 
workers  try  to  pass  off  other,  similar  pills  as 
Antabuse 

But  once  a  worker  Is  on  the  way  to  kicking 
his  habit,  he  Is  usually  grateful  for  the  help 
he  has  been  given  Don  Harris  is  the  alcohol- 
ism counselor  at  Buckeye  Steel  Castings  here. 
and  he  has  a  Spartan  office  bv  the  plant  gate 
where  workers  perlorlicaUv  stop  In  to  see  him. 
I  Workers  wouldn't  come  to  a  fancy  office  with 
a  receptionist,  he  says  i  He  sees  lots  to  en- 
courage him. 

On  one  recent  day.  a  gold-shlrted  man  in 
his  40s  came  In  with  o  big  smile  and  a  firm 
handshake  He  had  Just  come  out  of  14  days 
In  a  hospital's  alcoholic  ward,  the  longest 
period  m  recent  years  that  he  had  gone  wlth- 
init  a  drink  He  felt  great,  he  said,  and  he  was 
confident  that,  with  the  help  of  Alcoholics 
Anonvmous.  he  could  whip  his  problem  A 
father  dropped  by  to  say  he  had  been  sober 
for  30  aays 

Indeed,  big  companies  sav  they  have  n  star- 
tling success  rate  of  55',  to  70  ;  In  returning 
problem  drinkers  to  sobriety.  This  is  far 
higher  than  the  recovery  ratios  at  hospitals 
and  treatment  centers  for  alcoholics,  but 
doctors  say  there  Is  a  reason 

Explains  Dr  Gordon  M.  Hemmett  of  East- 
man Kodak  Co..  "Alcoholics  need  some  sort 
of  crisis  to  break  through  the  wall  of  denial 
that  they  have  a  drinking  problem.  Threat 
of  Job  loss  Is  a  very  potent  means  of  creating 
a  crisis  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  al- 
coholic's attention  "•  And  once  the  worker 
recognizes  his  problem,  doctors  say.  a  com- 
pany has  effective  leverage  In  that  he  either 
must  cooperate  In  rehabilitation  or  be  hred 

How    Alcoholic    Bevehaces    Damage    Brain, 

Liver,  and  Heart 
( By  Dr   Melvln  H.  Knlsely,  professor  of  anat- 
omy. Medical  University  of  South  Carolina) 

Medical  research  carried  out  by  Doctors 
Herbert  A.  Moskow.  Raymond  C.  Pennington 
and  Melvln  H.  Knlselv  of  the  Medical  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina  at  Charleston  have 
shown  how  alcoholic  beverages  damage  the 
brain,  liver  and  heart.  For  over  50  years  spe- 
cialists in  the  study  of  the  brain  have  been 
known  that  at  autopsy  persons  who  have 
consumed  silcohol  show  moderate  to  exten- 
sive brain  damage.  Damage  to  the  liver  and 
the  heart  caused  by  alcohol  Is  also  well  docu- 
mented in  research  publications. 

Ttie  late  Professor  Courvllle  of  the  Los  An- 
geles County  Hospital  brought  together  the 
details  of  medical  knowledge  about  the  dam- 
age found  in  the  brains  of  alcoholics.  In  a 
book  which  should  be  In  every  public  library 
of  the  world.  The  book  Is  entitled  "The  Ef- 
fect of  Alcohol  on  the  Nervous  System  of 
Man."  Published  by  San  Lucas  Press  1966. 
Microscopic  studies  of  every  part  of  the  brain 
of  moderate  to  severe  alcoholics  have  shown 
that  every  part,  the  cerebrum  whloh  has  to 
do  with  thinking,  the  cerebellum  which  has 
to  do  with  muscular  coordination  and  bal- 
ancing, and  even  the  peripheral  nerves  show 
significant  damage 

In  many  such  brains  smaller  c  r  larger  per- 
centages of  the  brain  cells  are  gone.  Also  and 
most  significant,  some  of  the  cells  which  sur- 
vive are  badly  damaged.  After  early  child- 
hood the  human  body  does  not  make  any  new 
brain  cells.  Nerve  cells  once  gone  are  never 
replaced.  The  studies  at  South  Carolina  show 
on»  series  of  steps  whereby  alcohol  damages 
and  kills  nerve  cells. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Internal 
cells  of  the  body  can  receive  oxygen  only  by 
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having  them  brought  to  them  by  the  red 
cells  which  are  carried  In  the  circulating 
blood.  Nerve  cells  live  beside  capillaries 
through  which  blood  Is  pumped.  These  capil- 
laries ordinarily  are  so  narrow  that  the  red 
blood  cells  have  to  pass  through  In  single  file. 
In  healthy  people  who  have  not  had  alcohol 
red  cells  are  sep.irate  from  each  other  and  are 
carried  eiisUy  and  rapidly  In  single  file 
throui?h  the  capillaries.  Each  rod  cell  brings 
In  Its  load  of  oxygen.  The  blood  flows  rapidly 
enough  through  the  capillaries  to  supply 
those  nerve  cells  living  near  the  upstream 
end  of  the  capillaries  all  along  them  and 
those  near  the  dov\nstreEun  end. 

Upon  the  ingestion  of  alcohol  chemical 
reactions  .ire  set  up  which  change  the  outer 
surface  of  the  red  cells  making  them  sticky 
to  each  other,  and  the  red  cells  then  stick 
together  in  wads  which  are  much  too  large 
to  go  through  the  narrow  arterioles  and 
capillaries  easily.  The  South  Carolina  In- 
vestigators studied  30  adult  humans  (13  fe- 
males. 17  males)  by  focussing  microscopes 
into  the  small  blood  vessels  In  the  side  of 
the  white  of  the  eye  of  each,  and  simultane- 
ously taking  a  sample  of  the  blood  from  the 
arm  •with  which  to  measure  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  alcohol  in  the  blood.  The  al- 
cohol concentrations  found  in  the  subjects 
ranged  from  0  to  328  milligrams  per  100  c.c. 
of  blood.  These  30  people  were  periodic 
drunks  brought  to  the  hospital  less  or 
more  intoxicated.  Every  Intoxicated  person 
who  came  to  the  hospital  during  a  17  month 
period  was  so  studied.  When  the  data  was 
brought  together  It  was  found  that  "with 
Increased  concentration  of  alcohol  In  the 
blood  the  sizes  of  the  wads  of  red  cells  prog- 
ressively Increased  and  rates  of  flow  of  blood 
through  all  small  vessels  progressively  slowed 
down.  With  the  higher  concentration  of  al- 
cohol in  the  blood  and  the  more  severe  re- 
duction in  the  flow  rates,  vessels  began  to 
be  plugged  and  increasing  numbers  were 
plugged  so  that  no  more  blood  flowed  through 
each  plugged  vessel.  Hence  no  oxygen  could 
enter.  With  the  extreme  upper  concentration 
of  alcohol  m  the  blood  (225  and  328  mllU- 
grams  per  lOOcc.)  some  small  vessels  were 
ruptured.  producing  microscopic  hem- 
orrhages into  the  neighboring  tissues  of 
tne  eye.  The  blood  coming  to  the  side  of 
the  eye  Is  a  strategically  valid  sample  of 
the  thoroughly  mixed  blood  coming  from 
the  heart,  hence  we  know  that  the  same 
types  of  wads  cf  blood  cells  are  being  carried 
Into  the  blood  vessels  of  the  brain,  spinal 
core'  and  nerves. 

Brain  cells,  also  called  nerve  cells  or  neu- 
rones, need  a  continuous  supply  of  oxygen. 
Psychiatrists,  Clinical  Neurologists  and  Neu- 
rophysiologlsts  have  known  at  least  since 
1935  that  lack  of  oxygen  kills  neurones. 
If  the  oxygen  supply  to  a  neurone  Is  shut 
off  for  as  ilttle  as  3  to  5  minutes  the  neurone 
quits  functioning  and  In  a  few  more  min- 
utes IS  permanently  dead  and  later  breaks 
down  chemically  and  disappears  from  the 
nervous  system.  Remaining  fragments  of 
the  neurone  may  be  eaten  by  special  cells 
which  ordinarily  eat  bacteria.  Microscopical- 
ly the  brains  of  moderate  to  severe  drink- 
ers show  scattered  nerve  cell  losses.  Some- 
times rather  large  areas  have  most  all  of 
the  nerve  cells  gone.  This  can  be  so  severe 
that  at  autopsy  areas  of  the  brain  (the  con- 
volutl  jns)  are  visibly  shrunken  which  can 
be  easily  seen  the  moment  the  brain  Is  ex- 
posed to  view. 

The  microscopic  observations  carried  out 
by  Moskow,  Pennington  and  Knlsely,  which 
showed  that  In  the  Intoxicated  person  very 
small  vessels  could  be  plugged  by  wads  of 
red  cells  sticking  together  shows  how  the 
Ingestion  of  alcohol  by  plugging  small  vessels 
directly  causes  the  anoxia  which  kills  the 
nerve  cells.  (It  must  be  remembered  that 
oxygen  can  come  to  the  nerve  cells  only 
through  the  capillaries  which  therefore  must 
never  be  plugged. 
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By  a  complicated  chemical  engineering 
analysis  carried  out  by  Dr.  Dan  Reneau  of 
the  Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Rus- 
ton.  Louisiana  and  Dr.  Duane  Bruley  of 
Clemson  University,  Clemson,  South  Carolina, 
who  work  with  Dr.  Knlsely,  computer  cal- 
culation has  shown  that  anoxic  areas  (small 
areas  of  tissue  without  oxgyen)  develop  be- 
tween the  venous  ends  of  the  capillaries 
when  the  rate  of  blood  flow  Is  slowed  down. 
Vessels  need  not  be  plugged  to  give  tissue 
anoxia.  This  Is  most  important  Tor  it  means 
that  some  nerve  cells  are  deprived  of  oxygen 
even  though  their  neighboring  capillaries 
ere  not  plugged. 

Chemical  engineering  mathematical  com- 
puter anlayses  have  shown  that  we  can  ex- 
pect that  similar  minute  anoxic  volumes  of 
tissue  develop  In  the  liver  around  the  cen- 
tral veins  of  lobules  and  in  the  heart 
around  the  small  veins  which  drain  the 
heart  muscle  fiber  faslcles.  Enormous  num- 
bers of  these  minute  volumes  of  anoxic  tis- 
sues of  liver  and  heart  provide  a  seemingly 
satisfactory  explanation  for  at  least  part  of 
the  damage  the  drinking  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages does  to  liver  and  heart  muscles. 


He.»lth — Alcoholism  Grov.ing 
(By  Dr.  T.  R.  Van  Delleni 

Alcoholism,  one  cf  our  most  pressing  med- 
ical problems,  ranks  high  as  a  cause  of  dis- 
ability and  death.  For  every  heavy  drinker 
there  are  approximately  five  other  people 
who  suffer,  including  employers,  wives,  hus- 
bands, friends,  parents,  and  children.  Do  not 
underestimate  the  problem,  as  5  million 
Americans  are  now  or  are  on  their  way  to- 
ward becoming  alcoholics. 

Alcoholism  Is  now  the  fourth  most  com- 
mon catise  of  death.  Statistics  such  as  these 
are  difficult  to  evaluate  because  the  condi- 
tion is  seldom  listed  on  death  certificates. 
Too  much  liquor  contributes  to  many  physi- 
cal conditions  including  liver  trouble  (cir- 
rhosis), stomach  ailments,  heart  disease,  and 
a  variety  of  nervous  system  disorders.  In 
many  instances,  booze  Is  the  main  culprit  In 
bringing  on  death  from  these  maladies. 

Untreated  alcoholism  shortens  the  life 
span  by  12  years.  P^irthermore.  alcohol  is  im- 
plicated in  50  per  cent  of  all  fatal  accidents. 
Tills  includes  deaths  on  our  highways.  Many 
drunks  step  off  the  curb  p.nd  are  killed  by 
motorists.  Studies  show  that  40  per  cent  cf 
pedestrian  fatalities  had  high  blood  alcohol 
levels  when  injured. 

The  suicide  rate  of  alcoholics  is  58  times 
that  of  the  normal  population.  Many  of  these 
people  also  are  addicted  to  sleeping  pills.  Al- 
cohol Is  said  to  be  the  most  commcn  cause 
of  death  from  flre.  The  victim  has  had  one 
too  many  and  decides  to  smoke  his  last  cig- 
arette (and  it  Is)  in  bed  or  on  the  couch. 

Only  5  p>er  cent  of  conflrmed  alcoholics 
live  on  skid  row.  The  others  do  the  best  they 
can  and  may  hold  a  job  for  many  years.  Al- 
coholism among  women  is  said  to  be  rising. 
The  pantry  drinker  may  escape  detection 
for  decades,  especially  If  she  does  not  have 
an  outside  job. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.   11,  1970] 

The  Woman  Alcoholic  Is  the  Hidden 

Alcoholic 

(By  Dee  Wedemeyer) 

New  York. — After  years  of  drinking  behind 
closed  doors,  having  excuses  made  for  her 
"nerves,"  protected  until  she  qviletly  drank 
herself  to  death,  the  woman  Eilcohollc  is  com- 
ing out  Into  the  open. 

In  some  cases,  she's  Just  doing  her  drink- 
ing publicly,  but  more  and  more  she's  seeking 
help  and  discovering  she's  not  alone  The  Nt- 
tional  Council  on  Alcoholism  estimates  there 
are  more  than  one  million  women  alcoholics 
In  the  United  States. 

Alcoholics  Anonymous  says  that  about  one 
In  four  of  its  members  are  women. 

"Today  there  are  probably  as  many  women 
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alcoholics  as  men."  said  Harvey  Flske  of  the 
National  Council  on  AlconoUsm.  "And  they 
may  be  doing  more  damage  tnd  be  even  fur- 
ther away  from  help  than  men  We  are  do- 
ing a  great  deal  for  men  In  industry  but  we 
are  not  even  touching  women  " 

DOUBLE  standard 

Ironically,  at  a  time  when  women  are 
drink. ng  publicly  more  than  ever  before,  the 
old  double  standard  for  women  still  makes 
people  hesitant  to  label  women  as  alcoholic, 
Flske  said. 

"We  don't  like  to  think  of  women  as 
drunks,"  said  Flske.  ""We  don't  want  anyone 
but  the  mother  taking  care  of  the  children. 
We  don't  think  of  women  on  skid  ro\»  That's 
because  they  arent  there.  I'll  tell  you  where 
they  are.  They  are  behind  the  picket  lence. 
behind  the  picture  window.  The  woman  alco- 
holic is  basically  the  hidden  alcoholic." 

Getting  women  to  admit  they  are  alcoholics 
is  sometimes  not  as  difficult  as  getting  their 
husbands  to  admit  their  wives  are,  Piske  said. 
One  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  man  told  his  wife 
she  could  call  Alcoholics  Anonymous  "over 
my  dead  body"  and  then  was  surprised  when 
in  a  drunken  stupor,  she  tried  to  kill  him.  A 
Phlladelphian,  whose  wife  had  loet  her  driv- 
er's license  for  drunken  driving.  Instead  of 
submitting  her  for  treatment,  hired  a  chauf- 
feur. 

"Women  aren't  on  skid  row  because  they 
have  husbfinds  paying  the  bills,"  Flske  said. 
Typically,  a  husband's  first  reaction  to  his 
wife's  alcoholism  is  to  hide  or  throw  away 
the  liquor  supply,  an  action  easily  overcome 
by  women  who  have  been  known  to  keep 
secret  liquor  caches  in  perfume  bottles.  One 
woman  kept  her  Scotch  In  a  steam  iron,  an- 
other put  bottles  in  a  toilet  water  tank. 

Women  also  can  count  on  having  drinks 
bought  for  them  in  bars,  said  Mrs.  Marty 
Mann,  founder  of  the  National  Council  on 
Alcoholism  and  a  recovered  alcoholic  for  30 
years. 

"I  used  to  say  If  I  had  a  quarter  I  could 
drink  all  day,'  Mrs  Mann  said.  "The  quarter 
was  for  my  first  beer." 

Experts  say  treating  women  Is  no  different 
than  treating  men,  but  there  are  less  than  a 
dozen  •  •  •.  During  that  time,  he  can  lose 
his  Job,  his  family,  his  financial  resources.  A 
woman  at  home  all  day  has  more  time  to  de- 
vote to  drinking  and  can  hit  bottom  faster, 
often  with  her  resources  still  Intact. 

The  damage  a  woman  can  do  to  her  family 
during  that  time,  however,  is  immeasurable. 
Two  statistics  stand  out — 51  percent  of  alco- 
holics are  children  of  alcoholics:  50  percent 
of  juvenile  delinquents  are  from  alcoholic 
homes. 

"Very  often  if  the  father  Is  coming  home 
drunk,  the  mother  can  keep  It  from  the  chil- 
dren, but  if  mother's  tippling  all  day,  their 
inner  stability  is  shattered."  said  Mrs.  Mann. 
"They  don't  know  how  she  is  going  to  be. 
They  won't  bring  other  children  home." 
typical  alcoholic 
Mrs.  Mann  describes  a  typical  woman  alco- 
holic as  "someone  who  begins  to  get  into 
trouble  in  her  late  20s  or  early  30s.  She  still 
has  small  children.  She  had  a  career  and 
gave  it  up  after  the  first  child  was  born. 
Her  husband  travels  a  lot." 

The  reasons  women  say  they  drink  run  the 
gamut — to  ease  boredom,  to  overcome  a 
sense  of  inferiority  or  inadequacy,  to  help 
cope  with  problems,  to  face  a  social  situa- 
tion. 

"I  drank  as  a  tranquilizer  for  my  hus- 
band's drinking."  said  Tilly  E..  the  divorced 
mother  of  three,  a  housekeeper  from  a  Phila- 
delphia suburb. 

"I  started  drinking  when  I  was  15  in  school 
uniform.  Later  when  my  husband,  a  naval 
officer,  was  away,  the  cocktail  became  more 
and  more  important.  Navy  life  is  very  so- 
cial," said  Pamela  A.,  a  pretty,  32-year-old 
divorcee. 

Others  gave  tales  of  real  human  tragedies. 
"If   there's  anything  tangible  that  Is   re- 
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•ponalble.  U  was  m  1961  when  my  motlier 
died  of  cancer.-  said  Irene  M  a  Washington 
widow  whoee  hiubiud  died  ^.even  years  later 
o:  -uhe  same  disease,  followed  by  ihe  death  of 
her  bro'.her-ln-law  jnd  sulnde  of  her  sister. 
At  51.  .-hes  atiracUvc  Shf  lives  alone  In 
a  Corinecllcul  Avenue  apartment  wn'T<-  she 
sAid,    "Its   the   lonellneie   tliat  gets  >->u   the 

most' 

Since  Jrtrui.iry.  1069.  she  s  been  in  and  out 
of  hiwpitals  and  detoxincatlon  clinks  nine 
tune;,  fir  periods  of  li-.e  diys  to  two  week-s. 
Now  hes  ;ust  completed  Hve  days  In  a  D  C. 
detoxiflcauon  center  p.nd  28  days  cf  exten- 
sive therapy  at  Chit  Chat  Farms  in  Waruerb- 

v;;:e.  p.i 

For  Uie  first  Ume  fhe  .  beeiun  re  see  her 
drlnltlng  not  as  a  moral  weakness  b'lt  .is  an 
addiction  s.he  wiu.  nv;Ut-rit1den  with  memo- 
ries 3t  a  strict  Baptist  upbrmirini;  and  her 
hu  band  >  death-bed  p.ta  t.ot  to  dnnh 

She  can't  remember  haw  she  lost  control 
of  her  drinking.  As  -i  young  m.-uru-d  couple, 
she  and  he-  husband,  a  nu-at  manager  began 
havln.?  two  cockuils  before  dinner  She  be- 
gan :.avlng  drinks  before  special  events, 
drinks  before  cocktail  parUes.  drlnts  after 
dinner 

She  be* -T  King  to  hcrssU.  saying  she 
could  take  It  or  leave  it.  She  made  promise^ 
to  '.-•;•-  dT.vn  ar.d  wa?  ::it;h:<'ned  when  she 
couldn  t  keep  the  promises  She  made  smaU 
allbU,  for  being  late  for  work,  mlsalng  ap- 
pointments She  beg.m  to  believe  the  lies, 
wag  indignant  If  questioned 

She  has  :.ow  stJ  pped  drinking  and  want* 
to  return  to  Wa=hington.  look  for  a  job  and 
stay  sober  With  tears  in  her  large  brown 
eyes    she  doubt*  her  ability  to  do  It 

Tr.ev  tell  me  apprehensi  >n  is  nomial  but 
Im  not  JJU51  apprehen-slve  Im  scared  to 
death  It's  much  too  o'.erwhelming  to  think 
ab<-ut  not  drinking  for  tl-.e  rest  of  my  life, 
but  Just  for  24  hours  I  think  I  can  I  hope 
I  can.  ■ 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  cannot  adequately  e.\pres:j  my  ap- 
preciation to  all  the  people  who  made 
this  drive  the  success  it  was.  We  are 
proud  of  these  hard  working  citizens  who 
have  done  much  to  re.vtore  and  maintain 
the  natural  beauty  of  our  State.  Their 
efforts  are  to  be  applauded,  their  example 
Is  a  great  one. 


A  NOTE  OF  APPRECIATION 

HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

or    ARrZONA 

IN  THE  HOfSE  OF  REPRESENTAXnES 
Wednesday.  Januanj  28.  1970 

Mr  STEUGER  of  Anzona.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  believe  a  special  note  of  thanks  Ls  due 
to  the  members  of  the  Arizona  State  As- 
sociation of  Four-Wheel  Drive  Club.s  for 
their  tremendous  efforts  in  cleaning  up 
several  heavily  littered  areas  of  Arizona. 
Thes->  people  spent  days  of  back-breaking 
labor  removing  tons  of  trash  which 
has  accumulated  alowt  our  roads. 

The  clubs  participating  in  this  worthy 
endeavor  were  the  Buckeye  Four  Wheel- 
ers and  their  helpers.  Boy  Scout  Troop 
193;  the  Flagstaff  Pour  Wheelers  in  col- 
laboration with  employees  of  the  Coco- 
nino National  Forest,  the  Creepy  Crawl- 
ers 4WD  Club  helped  out  by  14  members 
of  the  All-Indian  Boy  Scout  Troop:  the 
Four  by  Four  Scouters  of  Scottsdale  who 
combined  forces  with  Boy  Scout  Troop 
442;  the  Phoenix  Four  Wheelers;  the 
Phoenix  Jeep  Club  together  with  Boy 
Scout  Troop  264;  the  Mesa  Four  Wheel- 
ers; the  Wickenburg  Pour  Wheelers  In 
conjunction  with  the  Wickenburg  Sport- 
mens  Club  and  the  local  Boy  and  Girl 
Scout  Troops  and  the  local  4-H  Club;  the 
Yuma  Four  Wheelers  and  Yuma  Trail 
Blazers:  and  also  participating  In  this 
ambitious  undertaking  were  the  Tucson 
Four  Wheelers. 


MODERN  LITTLE  RED  HEN 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

oF    t  ALiroRMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESLT'JT.^TIVES 

Thursdatj.  January  29.  1970 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr  Speaker,  u.idcr  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wi5h  to  include  a  n-w  ver- 
sion of  the  story  of  the  l.ittle  Red  Hen. 
which  I  think  deserve;,  wide  attention: 
MoDCRN-   Hrrii:   Red   Hen 

One  of  our  readers  rent  uc  a  mo'leru  ver- 
sion of  the  Uttle  Red  Hen  which  w-;6  prinU'd 
in  the  Walt6burg,  Wa^h..  Times,  which  re- 
ceived It  from  a  western  Washington  render, 
who  said  the  capitalistic  author  w.is  un- 
known. The  '  mod'   versi.:,a  rta:.s 

Once  upon  a  time  '.lere  was  a  little  red 
hen  who  scratcUed  about  and  uncovered 
»ome  grains  of  wheat  She  called  her  barn- 
>-ard  neighbors  and  ^.ald,  "If  we  work  to- 
gether and  plant  this  wheat,  we  will  have 
,  me  line  bread  to  eat  Who  will  help  me 
plan:  the  wheat '' 

■  Not  I,"  said  the  cow  "Not  I,"  iald  the 
duck.     Not  I,"  said   the  got*e 

Then  I  will."  said  the  Uttle  red  hen — 
and  she  did. 

After  the  whea'  started  growing,  the 
ground  tur.jed  dry  .ind  there  was  no  rain 
In  sight  "Who  will  help  me  water  the 
wheat?"  said  the  Uttle  red  hen 

Njt  I."  said  the  c.w.  N>..  I.'  said  the 
duck.  "Not  I."  said  the  pig.  "Equal  righte." 
;ald  the  g'Xee. 

Then  1  wl'.I,  '  said  the  Uttle  red  hen  — 
and  she  did. 

The  wheat  grew  tall  and  ripened  Into 
golden  grain  "Wh  >  will  help  me  reap  the 
wheaf'"  asked  the  Uttle  red  hen 

"Not  I."  sa:d  the  cow  "Not  I,"  said  the 
duck.  "Out  of  my  classlflcatlon."  said  the 
pig.  "I'd  lose  mv  .ioc."  said  the  gcxe. 

"Then  I  win."  said  the  Uttle  red  hen— 
and  s.^.e  did 

When  it  came  time  to  grind  the  flour.  "Not 
I."  said  the  cow  'I'd  Ic-se  my  unemployment 
compensation,  '  said   the  duck 

When  It  came  time  Ui  biike  the  bread, 
"Th:i''s  overtime  for  n-.e  "  .said  the  c^iw  "rm 
a  dropout  and  never  ;earned  how."  said  the 
duck  I'd  lose  my  welfare  benefits."  said 
the  pl«  If  I'm  the  only  one  working  that's 
dl.-icrimlnatlon."  said   the  gooee. 

■Then  I  will."  said  the  Uttle  red  hen - 
and  she  did. 

She  bake<l  five  loaves  of  bread  and  held 
them   up  for  her   neighbors   to  see. 

■  I  want  some,"  said  the  cow.  "I  want 
some."  said  the  duck  'I  want  some."  said  the 
pig     "I  whnt  my  share,"  said  the  gooee 

No."  said  the  Uttle  red  hen.  "I  can  rest 
for  a  while  and  ©at  the  five  loaves  myself." 

"Excess  profits."  cried  the  cow  Capital- 
istic leech'"  screamed  the  duck  "Company 
flnk,"  scr';\med  the  goose  "Equal  rights." 
gru.'^ted  the  pig 

They  hurriedlv  painted  picket  signs  and 
marched  ar>und  the  Uttle  red  hen.  singing. 
"We  shall  overcome"  Ar.d  they  did 

Por  when  the  owner  rame  to  investigate 
the  comn-.ctlon,  h?  said.  "You  must  not  be 
greedy.  Uttle  red  hen    Look  at  the  oppressed 
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cow.  Look  at  the  dls.idvanUiged  duck.  Look 
at  the  underprivileged  pig  Look  at  the  le« 
fcrtu.iate  goose  You  are  guilty  of  making 
sec:id-class   citizens   ol    thrni  " 

liut-but-but  I  earned  the  tread,"  said  the 
Uttle  red  hen. 

"EAac'.ly."  the  v.-lse  owner  .■^ald.  "That's  the 
wondcrfi-.i  fr..-e  entt  rpnte  systcn  anybody 
can  c  rn  rij  much  at  he  w.\nti.  You  should 
be  happy  to  have  Uiis  froedcm.  In  other 
bcrnyardii,  you  would  have  U  give  all  five 
loaves  'o  the  owner  Here  you  give  four 
loave.    to  your  suffering  nelghlx)rs." 

And  Uie'y  all  lived  happily  ever  after.  In- 
cluding the  Uttle  red  hen.  who  smiled  and 
smiled  and  clucked.  I  am  grateful  I  am 
praterul." 

B\it  her  neighbors  wondered  why  she 
never  naked  any  m^re  bread 


woRLL*  V. -••.ri  I  fi;n3:on  due 


HON.  J.  IRVING  WHALLEY 

iti     Pl.SNSVLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RF.PRES:;VT.^TI\  I- S 
Thu-sday.  January  29.  1970 

Mr  WHALI.EY  Mr  Spf'aki  r.  the  Stars 
and  Stnpes-The  National  Tribune  of 
January  29.  1970,  hai  publi."=hed  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  on  why  vetoiaiis  of 
World  War  I  should  receive  a  pension. 

This  paper,  which  was  established  In 
1877,  IS  the  recognized  representative  of 
all  veterans  and  their  families. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  attention 
rf  my  colleagues: 

World  Wap.   I   Pension  Di'e 

Over  recent  months  The  Stars  and  S'rlnes- 
The  National  Tribune  has  received  an  in- 
creasing flow  of  letters  from  World  War  I 
',  eterans  setting  fonh  their  flnauclal  plight, 
and  crying  lor  relief  through  enactment  of  a 
pension  A  study  of  general  facts  concerning 
this  Mock  of  veterans  throws  light  on  their 
unhappy  situation. 

Today  Wu.id  War  I  veterans  are  around  75 
years  of  age  Most  of  them  have  reached  that 
level  In  their  lives  where  they  have  had  to 
retire  because  of  age  or  for  the  reason  that 
younger  men  were  hired  to  take  over  the 
Jobs  they  held  Their  Income  channel  has 
dried  i:p 

Veterans  of  1918  did  not  have  the  educa- 
tion le-. el  of  veterans  of  today,  and  with  It 
the  opportunity  to  be  more  successful  In  life. 
It  Is  probably  safe  to  assume  that  max  1918 
men  In  uniform  had  on  the  average  less  than 
a  seventh  grade  education. 

When  Uncle  Sar.i  discharged  them  In  19:9- 
20  he  gave  them  $60  00.  which  seemed  like  a 
wlndfaU.  They  had  entered  service  to  flght. 
and  promptly  get  out  when  the  war  was  won 
Career  service  was  In  the  mind  of  very  few 
of  them.  They  were  happy  to  shed  their  uni- 
forms, and  liead  home  from  the  discharge 
centers  with  $60  00  unexpected  money  in 
their  pockets. 

With  the  shutdown  of  shipyards  and  muni- 
tions plants.  Jobs  vanished.  Many  a  "World 
War  I  man  found  himself  In  a  rough  going 
economy  in  the  early  twenties  and  In  a  wor.^ 
one  when  the  stock  market  crash  came  In 
1929.  followed  by  *he  depression  yjurs  Need, 
hard.  cold,  desperate  need  prompted  many  of 
them  to  ask  for  a  war  service  bonus.  A  few 
thousand  hitchhiked  and  rode  the  "rods" 
across  the  land  to  "Washington  in  what  be- 
came known  as  the  bonus  march.  Men  with 
guns  and  bayonets  drove  them  cut  of  the 
mudflats  of  Anacostla  when  their  presence 
became  too  unpleasant  for  members  of  the 
Congress  and  the  President  to  bear. 

Discouraged  and  despondent,  the  marchers 
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headed  back  to  the  corners  of  the  country 
from  which  they  had  come  A  later  Congress 
re-assessed  the  pleas  for  a  bonus,  and  came 
up  with  one  that  based  <  n  length  of  service 
gave  an  average  of  some  $800.00  to  those  who 
had  been  In  the  war. 

Quite  a  contrast  this  figure  Is  with  around 
85.000  that  Is  available  to  men  stepping  out 
of  uniform  today  and  wlthlng  to  continue 
their  schooling.  Along  with  It,  Job  training 
In  many  fields  is  available.  The  training  and 
education  that  many  of  these  current  vet- 
eran.-.  are  getting  can  not  but  lead  them  to 
hnanclal  success  In  life. 

"The  World  War  I  veterans  do  not  begrudge 
tills  generosity  to  later  veterans.  TTiey  are  too 
old  to  head  for  school  and  Job  training.  But 
many  of  them  would  find  a  way  of  making 
ends  nearly  meet  If  they  had  a  pension  of 
around  $100  a  month. 

Stars  and  Stripes  feels  they  should  have  an 
uiirestrlfied  pension  of  some  modest  amount. 
Some  120  billion  dollars  has  been  given  away 
In  forelcn  aid.  and  ether  billions  spent  In 
doniesUr  projects,  much  of  It  needlessly. 
We  have  a  feeling  that  the  time  Is  ripe  for 
the  dwindling  numbers  of  men  of  1918  to 
imite  In  a  push  for  a  pension. 

We  have  a  feeling  that  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  senators  and  representatives  must  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  World  War  I  vet- 
eran has  enjoyed  the  least  of  any  veterans 
in  the  way  of  reward  lor  his  service. 


DR   CHUNG-MING  WONG  COMES  TO 
V/ASHINGTON 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

OF  WTOMING 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  29,  1970 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  increasing 
attention  is  being  paid  to  the  environ- 
mental problems  which  face  mankind 
and.  in  particular,  to  those  who  live  in 
highly  developed  aflfluent  nations  such 
as  the  United  States.  Most  often  these 
problems  are  conceived  In  terms  of  pol- 
lution or  degradation. 

There  is.  however,  a  problem  associated 
with  the  ecological  balance  of  nature 
that  is  basically  a  matter  of  supply  and 
demand  although  It  is  compounded  by 
man's  pollution. 

It  is:  Where  are  we  to  obtain  enough 
clean  water  to  meet  the  demands  of  an 
expanding  population  which  Is  making 
increasingly  large  Individual  demands 
upon  what  is  becoming  a  relatively 
scarce  resource — water. 

The  average  American  of  today  will 
personally  pollute  3  million  gallons  of 
water  in  his  lifetime,  and  industry  and 
agriculture  will  use  10  times  that  amount 
in  his  behalf.  If  all  the  water  on  the 
globe  were  fresh  and  potable.  It  would 
not  constitute  such  a  problem,  but  99.4 
percent  of  this  vast  supply  Is  salt  water 
or  glacier  ice.  and  the  remainder  is  not 
always  distributed  where  man  needs  it. 

Today,  therefore,  I  would  call  the  at- 
tention of  this  body  to  a  man  who  Is 
doing  something  about  the  problems. 

He  is  Dr.  Chimg-ming  Wong,  Director 
of  the  OfBce  of  Saline  Water.  Many  al- 
ready know  him  as  the  man  responsible 
for  the  engineering  and  development  of 
the  first  American  reentry  vehicle  heat 
shield — vital  to  the  U.S.  space  progr«un. 

I  am  confident  that  Dr.  Wong  will  be 
Just  as  successful  in  coming  up  with 
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practical  and  economical  ways  of  con- 
verting salt  and  brackish  water  to  fresh. 
This  is  vital  not  just  for  the  day  when 
300  million  persons  will  live  in  the 
United  States,  but  for  today.  The  cur- 
rent need  is  already  attested  by  a  survey 
which  reports  3.5  million  people  in  1,150 
communities  in  the  United  States  use 
water  which  is  defined  as  saline.  Millions 
of  acres  of  ix)tentially  fertile  land  are 
lost  to  cultivation  because  of  a  shortage 
of  fresh  water  or  the  presence  of  brack- 
ish and  salten  water. 

One  of  the  communities  whose  resi- 
dents utilize  water  classified  as  saline  is 
in  my  district,  the  great  State  of  Wyo- 
ming. I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the 
OflSce  of  Saline  Water,  with  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  citizens  and  public  leaders 
of  that  community,  are  moving  along 
with  an  experimental  program  that  may 
provide  valuable  new  information  on  how 
to  economically  solve  the  problem. 

The  Office  will  move  three  experimen- 
tal water  desalting  plants  into  the  com- 
munity in  the  near  future.  These  plants 
utilizing  a  reverse  osmosis  process  have 
a  combined  capacity  of  7,500  gallons  a 
day. 

This  will  not  solve  all  the  community's 
water  needs,  but  It  will  help.  Even  more 
important,  it  will  contribute  greatly  to 
the  knowledge  necessary  for  application 
of  the  method  on  a  large  scale. 

It  should  also  contribute  valuable 
knowledge  as  to  whether  the  reverse 
osmosis  process  of  saline  water  conver- 
sion can  be  economically  successful  and 
compete  with  other  water  sources. 

Dr.  Wong  has  taken  a  sincere  personal 
interest  in  the  water  problems  of  Gil- 
lette, Wyo. — and  those  of  the  Nation  and 
the  world.  The  Nation  is  fortunate  to 
have  his  enthusiasm,  talent,  and  intel- 
lect as  we  search  for  a  better  environ- 
ment for  all  our  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  an  article  en- 
titled "Dr.  Wong  Comes  to  Washington" 
written  for  the  magazine  Presbyterian 
Life  by  Donovan  Kelly  in  the  Record 
with  my  remarks: 

Db.  "Wong  Comes  to  Washington 
(By  Donovan  Kelly  1 

What  does  a  good  Presbyterian  need  to  be- 
come a  good  bureaucrat  In  Washington? 
There  are  some  political  and  technical  quail - 
flcatlons  that  help: 

For  instance,  he  should  be  the  head  of 
some  active  political  group,  such  as  the  ten- 
thousand-member  Professional  Citizens  for 
Nlxon/Agnew. 

He  should  also  be  a  prominent  member  of 
a  minority  group,  preferably  one  that  Is  not 
too  well  represented  in  Washington,  like  per- 
haps the  quarter-million  Chinese  Americans. 

If  he  Is  gcrtng  to  work  in  a  sclentiflc  bu- 
reau, such  as  the  Office  of  Saline  Water,  he 
should  have  an  academic  background  that  is 
adequate  enough  to  impress  Congress  and  to 
quiet  critics.  Degrees  In  mechanical  engineer- 
ing from  Purdue,  in  business  administration 
from  Han'ard,  studies  in  human  relations  at 
the  University  of  California,  and  a  ph.D.  in 
physics  from  Columbia  University  should  be 
more  than  adequate. 

He  also  should  have  some  administrative 
experience  to  go  along  with  his  academic 
background;  twenty-five  years  ot  such  ex- 
perience would  be  more  than  enough,  espe- 
cially If  he  contributed  directly  to  the  success 
of  the  Apollo  space  program. 

Finally,  be  should  have  a  touch  ot  some- 
thing like  charisma  that  makes  people  un- 
der his  command  take  to  him  and  work  hard 
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for  him.  As  proof  that  he  has^ie  touch,  he 
might,  for  example,  have  been  l^ected  "Best 
Professor"  for  four  consecutive  years  at  the 
University  of  Bridgeport  In  Connecticut. 

All  of  these  qualifications  and  more  Dr. 
Chimg-mlng  Wong  brings  to  tlie  Office  of 
Saline  Water  as  its  new  director.  The  "more" 
is  what  strikes  the  visitor  when  talking  to 
Dr.  Wong. 

Dr.  Wong  might  be  mistaken  for  the  genial 
owner-host  of  a  Chinese  restaurant;  at  least 
he  smiles  more  than  one  might  expect  of  a 
bureaucrat.  But  the  people  running  in  and 
out  of  his  office  are  undeniably  bent  on  gov- 
ernment business.  (While  I  awaited  my  turn. 
Dr.  "Wong  himself  dashed  out  several  times 
to  give  me  more  of  the  background  material  I 
had  already  read;  he  reminded  me  of  the 
harried  mother  in  a  house  full  of  kids,  who 
doesn't  hear  a  youngster  protest  that  he  has 
already  been  scrubbed  three  times  )  The 
smile,  the  nod  of  greeting,  ar.d  the  friendly 
soUcitousness  Dr.  Wong  expresses  tend  to 
give  him  a  veneer  of  gentleness.  But  the 
more  he  talks,  the  more  steel  he  reveals. 

On  his  appointment  as  director  of  tlie  OfBce 
of  Saline  Water:  "I  am  honored  by  the  as- 
signment and  by  the  great  future  it  offers  me. 
I  Intend  to  run  this  office  with  an  honest  and 
sincere  attitude;  I  must  be  honest  because 
I  don't  have  a  good  memory  to  cover  previ- 
ous lies  with  more  Ues." 

On  his  guidelines  for  his  new  staff:  "If 
we  work  together  and  go  forward  together 
happily,  and  bring  forth  the  best  of  every 
individual  and  the  highest  degree  of  co- 
operation, I  promise  you  that  you  will  win  my 
respect.  Please  bear  In  mind  as  our  guide- 
line. 'Do  unto  others  as  you  like  others  to  do 
unto  you.'  " 

On  temporarily  leaving  his  family  behind 
In  California  while  he  came  to  Washington: 
"It  is  God's  "Win  and  my  duty  that  I  serve 
my  country."  (When  Dr.  Wong  says  "God"  In 
his  throaty  Chinese  way,  "the  word  explodes 
like  a  German  exclamation.)  "It  was  not  ea£y 
to  leave  my  family,  but  I  needed  time  to  learn 
my  Job.  I  was  happy  to  stay  a  bachelor  for  a 
time,  but  now,  after  two  months  In  Wash- 
ington, I  need  my  family  to  g^lve  strength  and 
to  help  me  meet  friends.  I  need  friends  very 
dearly  and  for  this  my  "wife,  Irene  Kla-Yu, 
will  be  an  asset." 

Once  before,  and  for  a  much  longer  time. 
Dr.  Wong  knew  the  loneliness  of  being  sepa- 
rated Irom  his  family.  Although  he  is  tech- 
nically a  fourth-generation  American,  his  fa- 
ther, Tong  Wong  (one  of  the  three  founders 
of  the  Chinatown  Presbyterian  Church  in 
San  Francisco) ,  returned  to  China  to  serve 
in  Sun  Tat-sen's  Republic  of  Chlixa  govern- 
ment. Tong  Wong  eventually  became  vice- 
president  under  Sun  Yat-sen,  but  he  gave 
up  his  American  citizenship  in  the  process. 
His  son  was  born  In  Hong  Kong  forty-nine 
years  ago,  a  citizen  of  China. 

So  it  was  as  a  Chinese  that  Dr.  Wong  came 
to  the  UiUted  States  in  1947,  after  he  had 
served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  air  force  of  Na- 
tionalist China.  Because  the  immigration 
quota  was  filled,  he  was  forced  to  leave  his 
wife  behind  In  Shanghai.  Two  days  after  he 
left,  their  first  child,  a  daughter,  was  bom. 
Dr.  Wong  did  not  see  his  daughter  or  his 
wife  for  nine  long  yeaxs. 

"It  was  a  very  hard  time,"  says  Dr.  Wong. 
"I  kept  myself  very  busy  by  taking  on  three 
full-time  jobs — working  In  Industry  during 
the  day,  teaching  three  nights  a  week,  and 
doing  all  my  research  on  the  weekends." 
Then  he  adds,  with  another  smile,  "Since  I 
neither  gamble,  smoke,  or  drink,  there  was 
nothing  left  for  me  to  do  but  work. 

"Finally,  with  the  help  of  Congress,  to 
whom  I  am  most  grateful,  I  "was  able  to  bring 
my  family  over."  Dr.  Wong  also  expresses 
gratitude  for  the  host  of  Presbyterians  who 
helped  him  during  that  hard  period;  they  in- 
clude a  missionary  couple  the  Reverend  and 
Mrs.  M.  Gardner  Tewksbury:  and  the 
Reverend  Donn  D.  Moomaw,  pastor  of  Dr. 
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W.'tigi  home  chv.TCh.  Bel  A.r  Presb>terian  m 
1.C1S  Angeles  i  Mr  Mix-'mdw  hae  a  funny 
n.^me  '  said  Dr  Chung-n-.lng  Wong  'Let  me 
c^p<'lc  'he  >oelline    > 

De.,pi-e  Ms  varied  background.  Dr  Wong 
!w!-mts  -h-i:  none  of  his  prev.ous  experience 
speclftcallv  iiivol'.ed  ci-nverUng  sal:  water  to 
'r-'sh  -he  re:^arch  and  engineering  func- 
tion ct  'he  Offlce  of  Saline  Wat^r  But  'Me 
desalting  pr-veso  inv  ilves  nothing  more  than 
us'ng  hear  energy  and  heat  tr.in^fer  eftl- 
o-entlv.  ^vlb.'ects  Ive  taught  and  worked 
v.ith  f'->r  twentv-flve  years  " 

Wh'it  niav  be  more  important  is  that  his 
•>re\-1oui  Jotjs  taiitjht  him  how  to  work  with 
aid  u^  his  s-a.-  people  etnclently  For  ex- 
a  i.p'.e  en  in-,  a-rospice  projects  we  used  a 
sy>'em  m-  iiod 'logv,'  Dr  V.\ne  explains.. 
•We  concentrated  our  sta:T  and  -esources  un 
•>.e  one  or  two  approaches  that  lo«iived  most 
promlslnj  in  solving  a  particular  problem 
ra-her  th.m  on  ^'tempting  to  invesi.gnte  a 
..Teat  rumber  of  approaches  "  Uslnij;  ;his 
me-.h.>d-l  gv  Dr  Wong  was  resp<inslble  for 
'he  engineer::^  and  development  of  the  first 
.\nier.c.in  reentr> -vehicle  heat-shlel''  ;i  basic 
^ret)   leading   to   the   Ap<.ll'>  moon   landings. 

br  Wons  plans  to  use  the  same  method- 
ology to  engineer  a  breakthrough  in  the 
:echnol' sy  of  converting  balm?  wa-er  t  ) 
:.-esh  I  expect  to  have  concrete  practical 
results  m  tw^  .edrs  r<»t;.er  than  In  ihe  ten 
.ears  orl^lnJillv  planned  And  I  am  not  i<iven 
to  makUii  overoptimlstlr  predicions  ana 
promises.  " 

Results  couldn't  ccme  any  ttxi  soon  for 
the  auUioas  of  people  who  are  waiting  .'or 
a  pra:t!:al  me'hod  of  turning  'heir  salty- 
water  supplies  into  usable  :re.,h  wa-er  One 
survey  reports  that  in  the  United  States 
alone,  J  5  million  people  in  1  150  comrounl- 
les  -ise  water  which  Is  defined  is  saline, 
tha-.  Is  containing  a  salt  concentration  of 
more  :han  one  thousand  parts  per  million 
The  US  FMbhc  Health  Service  recommends 
a  maximum  of  no  more  than  Ave  hundred 
parts  per  million  Some  hardy  people  can 
d.-mk  as  mu?h  as  two  thousand  par:3  p)er 
million  but  any  concentration  o\er  the 
Public  H-alth  Service  minimum  Is  harmful 
to  many  crops  Thu.i  a  poor-quality,  saline 
water-supply  limits  the  eoonomlc  growth 
of  many  areas  of  the  country  and  of  the 
world  If  desalting  technology  could  be  Im- 
proved to  the  point  where  large  quantities  of 
desalted  water  could  be  produced  as  cheaply 
as  natural  fresh  water,  then  vast  areas  of 
th«  world  would  get  a  much-needed  boost 
In  their  economies 

Seeing  more  than  Just  dollar  signs.  Presi- 
dent Ensenhower  and  f.jrmer  Atomic  Energy 
ComnuoSion  Chairman  Le»i3  L  Strauss  en- 
visioned the  large-scale  desallnlratlon  of  sea- 
waier  through  the  uvf  of  atomic  energy  as 
the  key  to  peace  In  the  Middle  East 

Explaining  the  Elsenhower-Strauss  plan, 
the  late  President  said  -nie  pu.-pose  of  the 
plan  Is  not  only  to  bring  lar^te  arid  regl"ns 
into  production  and  t.;-  supply  useful  work 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  but 
also,  we  hope,  to  promote  peace  m  -i  deeply 
troubled  area  of  the  world  through  a  new  co- 
operative venture  among  n-aticns  I  iun  optl- 
n\i3-lc  enough  to  belie. e  that  the  prop<jsal 
when  implemented— 33  1'  is  sure  to  be  s.ime 
clay  -may  very  well  succeed  In  fcrlngin?  sta- 
bility to  a  region  whe.-e  endless  political 
iietrot.atl.ins  have  failed  I   ran  think  of 

no  scientific  success  that  would  equal  !  the 
development  of  atomic  desalting  lec.nnolugy-] 
in  rs  boon  to  mankind  " 

.As  If  improving  living  atnndards  and  help- 
ing to  malntiin  peac»  weren  t  reasons 
enough  for  existence  of  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water,  there  Is  a  third  we  may  not  be  run- 
ning out  of  water  but  we  are  running  out 
of  usable  fresh  water 

There  are  about  326  million  cubic  m.iles  of 
water  on  the  earth,  but  somewhat  more  than 
90.4  percent  of  this  vast  supply  Is  tied  up  as 
salt   water   and   glacier   ice    This    still   leaves 
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a  •  ery  Urge  supplj  et  fresh  w.iier,  but  It  is 
14  limited  supply  and  one  that  li  not  always 
c'lstilbute'i  *hea  .ind  where  .nan  wanui  it 
In  the  Luilea  States,  demma;  oii  ini;.  llii..t- 
ed  -supply  art-  lucre^ilng  iit  the  rule  o. 
twem>-nve  tn.iuoaud  galljita  per  minate.  ana 
pt.Uul.on  has  already  nude  aivich  of  the 
natural  s-ipply  unusa.jle  Wltlinul  some  help 
trom  technology,  the  point  will  one  d.iy  be 
reached    when   our   fuucets   'f.V.\   run   dry. 

U'.'.-alting  saline  waur  is  not  a  new  60lu- 
-Iwu  to  water  shortages  Aristotle  hiis  owned 
.i  p<»tent  on  a  slmp.e  and  Aoria'jle  UistiU.i- 
ti'jn  proceis  since  the  lourlh  century  tc 
Where  tne  needs  .ire  critical  for  e'.en  small 
:.applies  uf  irebh  w.i'er  any  work.ihle  meth- 
od will  atlU  do.  no  matter  how  e.\pen^lve  .t 
Is  The  goal  of  the  Otlice  of  S.ume  Wuter  is 
Ui  develop  economical  methuls  lor  ccnvert- 
mg  valine  -^ater  into  fresh  water— the  eni- 
phaals  IS  on  the  econonilt:-  To  be  KaciUie 
economically,  fresh  w.aer  made  from  iuline 
•water  muit  cobt  as  Utile  as  water  trom  con- 
\eniional  sources 

^uiL-e  tlic  eurly  1950,.  the  cost  of  de.^.iltlng 
sea-Aaier  has  dropped  iruni  aboai  five  dol- 
.ars  per  thousand  gallons  to  one  dollar,  and 
tiie  L-w:t  oi  desalting  brackun  ^water  with 
Irvj  salt  than  se.iwater,  though  .stul  undrltik- 
.^blei  groundwater  to  as  low  a^  forty  cents 
per  thousand  galicns  In  the  iiixi  ten  year=., 
the  cost  of  desalting  seawater  should  drop 
to  betwe«n  twenty-fl\e  and  tllty  cents  p^r 
thouiaud  giiUoiii.  about  what  wi-  are  pa>ing 
now  to  gather,  convey,  and  distribute  water 
in  nia.iy  ut  our  l.irge  clues.  Thus  the  day 
may  be  near  when  ues.Uted  water  can  com- 
ptic  -Aith  conventional   water  Mippiles 

To  orlng  tnat  day  closer.  Dr  Wcng  and 
uii  start  ut  1J5.  with  an  aiuuial  iMidget  of 
»25  million.  vnU  use  system  inetlKKjology  to 
concentrate  on  two  methods  of  des-illniza- 
'..lou. 

Por  desalting  large  quantities  of  seawater, 
they  will  concentrate  on  a  method  that  com- 
bines hettt  and  tlath  ui^tlUatlon.  Heal  dis- 
tillation IS  a  rehnement  of  Arlitole's  basic 
method  of  boUlng  seawater  and  condensing 
the  steam  to  produce  the  pure  ' 'distilled 
water  ■  still  u*ed  In  automobile  tatt«-rle;.  and 
steam  irons.  The  Offlce  of  Saline  Water  has 
Improved  the  efficiency  of  the  heat-dlstll- 
lation  process  by  hooking  a  chain  of  distil- 
ling units  together  so  that  the  steam  pro- 
duced in  one  will  heat  the  Incoming  sea- 
water in  the  next.  The  cold  seawater  con- 
denses the  steam  and  in  turn  is  heated 
through  several  units  untU  most  of  the  heat 
energy  added  In  the  first  unit  Is  recovered. 
The  process  has  been  further  improved  by 
the  u.se  of  flash  dlsUUatlon  If  the  pre-ssure 
In  the  distilling  unit  Is  lowered  enough, 
some  of  the  seawater  will  txill  instantly,  or 
■flash."  at  a  lower  temperature  than  Is  nor- 
mal By  progressively  reducing  the  preesures 
In  the  chain  of  distilling  units,  seawater  Is 
made  to  boll  at  lower  and  lower  temperature*. 
Ft  desalting  smaller  quantities  of  the  bet- 
ter-quality brackish  groundwater,  the  Offlce 
of  Saline  Water  will  concentrate  on  Improv- 
ing a  method  of  reverse  osmosis  Osmosis  Is 
the  process  by  which  a  semipermeable  mem- 
brane, such  as  the  skin  of  plant  roots,  will 
lulmlt  slightly  mlnerall/ed  water  to  pass 
through  the  membrane  on  one  side  but  will 
not  allow  the  mineralized  plant  Juices  to 
flow  out  the  opposite  side  Under  normal  con- 
ditions, the  membrane  allows  only  a  one-way 
flow  of  fresh  water  to  the  salt-water  side, 
as  if  there  were  a  pressure  pushing  the  freoh 
water  In  reverse  o«mo«l».  pressure  Is  applied 
to  the  salt-water  side  of  the  membrane  and 
the  pr'>.ess  Is  reversed  Presh  water  In  the 
salt  water  Is  pushed  through  the  membrane, 
leaving  most  of  the  mineral* 

•We  are  going  to  concentrate  on  these  two 
methods  of  desalting"  says  Dr  Wong,  but 
we  are  not  going  to  make  the  common  bu- 
reaucratic mistake  of  Just  refining  what  has 
been  done  before.  Rather,  we  wUl  tackle  re- 
search and  development  projects  that  pn- 
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vate  Industry  finds  too  risky  or  too  exi>en- 
sive  I'm  looking  for  more  than  Just  steady 
progress     I    want    quantum    jumps" 

In  the  long  list  of  the  world's  problems,  one 
single  Item,  even  a  basic  necessity  such  aa 
•enough  fresh  water  of  good  quality,"  can 
easily  be  ovcrlcK.ked  or  Ignored.  But  with 
more  and  more  people  demanding  more  and 
more  fresh  water— per  capita  use  of  water 
In  the  United  States  Increased  15  percent  In 
the  first  half  of  this  decade  alone — and  with 
more  petiple  deniandlng  that  water  from  a 
llnV.'ed  treshwater  supply,  the  problem  of 
freshwater  shortages  seems  likely  to  become 
more  acute  Dr  W^ng  appears  to  be  the  right 
man  to  le-*'!  the  Offlce  of  Saline  Water  In  mak- 
ing the  quantum  Jumps  of  developing  effi- 
cient methods  of  de'saltlng  water  to  slacken 
the  world's  growing  thirst. 


SPEECH  OF  SENATOR  TALMADGE 
AT  :\D\S  YESHURON  SYNAGOGUE. 
AUGUSTA.  GA 


MDN.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS.  JR. 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  29,  1970 

Mr  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  or. 
.Januar>-  4.  1970.  the  Honorable  HERMA^ 
E.  Talmadce.  distinRUi.shed  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Georgia,  delivered  the  key- 
note address  at  a  testimonial  dinner  of 
Adas  Yeshuron  Synagogue  in  Ausiusta. 
Ga  A  copy  of  Senator  TALMADrEs  re- 
marks was  sent  to  me  by  my  good  friend 
Mr.  Maurice  Steinberg  of  Aupusta.  In 
sending  a  copy  of  this  speech  to  me.  Mr. 
Steinberg  stated  that  Senator  Talmadce 
presented  a  veo'  clear  analysis  of  th° 
situation  in  the  Middle  East.  I  a^ree  and 
recommend  the  reading  of  the  remarks 
of  Senator  Talmadce: 

Remakks  or  Senator  Talm-adce 

I  am  honored  indeed  to  share  this  Im- 
portant occasion  with  you 

I  know  all  of  you  are  very  proud  of  this 
moment,  as  you  have  every  right  to  be.  I 
congratulate  you  on  your  outstanding  record 
of  service  and  on  the  splendid  work  you  are 
doing  !n  this  community 

And  I  Join  you  tonight  In  paying  tribute 
to  two  of  your  most  outstanding  members-- 
Abe  Pogel  and  Hill  Silver-  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  a  combined  total 
of  some  75  years  of  service  and  leader.shlp. 

Abe  Pogel  and  Hill  Silver  have  been  In  the 
forefront  of  all  your  endeavors.  They  h.ive 
provided  Inspiration,  hard  work,  and  energy 
and  have  given  of  themselves  above  .uid 
bevond  the  call  of  duty  They  have  served 
not  only  thl.s  community,  but  the  city  of 
.Augusta  and  the  enUre  State  of  Georgia 

It  is  a  pleasure  tonight  to  offer  them  my 
heartfelt  congratulations  for  a  Job  well  done. 

Three  vears  ago.  at  thLs  time  of  year.  Israel 
and  Syria  were  about  to  begin  a  series  of 
meetings  to  dlscusi  intrusions  Into  Israeli 
territory-    b>    Syrian-bused    command.-)? 

The  meetings  accomplished  little.  If  any- 
thing The  Syrian  delegation  persisted  In 
using  the  talks  for  verba!  attacks  against 
'.he  Israelis 

The  situation  got  worse  A  few  months 
after  the  meetings  ended  early  In  1967.  Syria 
Increased  Its  support  of  the  commando 
aggressions  against  Urael  and  the  Israelis 
were  forced  to  defend  themselves  In  major 
air  battles  In  April  of  that  year 

-p^o  events  of  April  were  an  omlnoua  prel- 
ude to  what  took  place  In  the  Middle  East 
In  May  and  June  of  1967 

1  need  not  recount  the  details  of  the  war 
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of  June  1967.  All  of  us.  Indeed  the  whole 
world,  lived  through  those  trying  days  In 
anxiety  and  consternation.  We  all  know  the 
results  It  was  perhaps  one  of  the  shortest 
conflicts  In  the  grim  history  of  warfare.  But 
u  was  probably  one  of  history's  most  sig- 
nificant and  dramatic  wars. 

When  the  last  of  the  Arab  armies  capitu- 
lated and  accepted  the  United  Nations  cease- 
fire, we  received  this  news  with  Joy  and  relief. 
We  believed  the  crisis  had  passed.  The  war 
w.is  over  and  a  time  of  peace  could  begin. 

How  wrong  we  were' 

Instead  of  a  time  of  peace  and  order,  we  saw 
the  beginning  of  another  stalemate  of 
intransigence  There  came  more  talking,  more 
threats,  and  finally  even  more  violence.  Fol- 
lowing the  war  in  1949.  alter  the  war  of  1956 
and  again  after  the  war  of  1967.  the  Instiga- 
tors still  were  not  satisfied  to  end  hoetlUtles. 
Instead,  they  preferred  to  continue  the  con- 
fronutlon  on  other  battlegrounds.  They 
prosecuted  a  baitle  of  words  and  a  war  of 
terror. 

Arabs  have  rejected  the  peace  conference 
In  favor  of  verbal  sabre  rattling.  They  spurn 
negotiations  In  favor  of  terrorism  and 
ambush. 

So.  the  -war  of  1967  has  not  ended.  The 
battle  goes  on  In  the  dally  exchanges  and 
the  Incidents  that  have  come  to  characterize 
the  .^rab-Israell  contllct. 

The  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  h.ts  suggested  that  the  war  has 
entereti  a  ne-.-.-  ph.-ise — that  of  limited  war.  He 
has  al.so  said  that  the  cease-fire  along  the 
Suett  Canal  h.is  been  so  continually  violated 
that  It  18  no  longer  a  ceasefire.  ...  It  Is  In 
fact  a  condlti-jn  of  hostility. 

Virtually  everyday,  there  are  Incidents 
along  the  Jordan  Rlve'r.  In  the  Jordan  valley, 
and  the  Ball  Shan  Valley  .  .  .  that  malm  and 
kill,  not  Just  the  soldiers  who  are  trained  and 
prepared  for  war.  but  Innocent  clvUlans  as 
well. 

On  the  Golan  Heights,  an  area  that  was  a 
Syrl?n  shooting  gallery  for  20  years  that  Is 
now  under  Isr.-.ell  control,  there  are  an  In- 
creasing number  of  raids  and  Incidents  per- 
petrated against  the  Israelis  by  commandos 
and  their  tutors,  the  Syrian  army.  Moreover, 
the  war  has  extended  to  the  Lebanese-Israeli 
border  ,  .  .  an  area  that  had  known  relative 
pe.ice  for  20  years. 

Within  Israel,  the  people  are  plagued  by 
the  so-called  Freedom  Fighters,  or  the  Resist- 
ance, or  *he  Army  of  Liberation — whatever 
name  thev  wish  to  call  themselves.  But  the 
name  that  best  seems  to  fit  Is  the  one  used 
by  Israel.  They  are  Terrorists,  and  they  are  a 
threat  to  every  citizen  of  Israel.  You  are  all 
painfully  familiar  with  Incidents  of  the  past 
three  years. 

A  bomb  In  the  Hebrew  University  cafeteria. 

Se\eral  bombs  in  the  main  bus  depot  of  Tel 
Aviv. 

A  car  rigged  like  a  mammoth  time  bomb  In 
the  market  of  Jerusalem. 

Hand  grenades  thrown  Into  the  tomb  of 
Abraham. 

All  these  and  more  are  designed  and 
executed  with  the  simple  but  direct  purpose 
of  killing  Israeli  citizens. 

These  Terrorists  have  even  taken  their 
brand  of  warfare  outside  the  Middle  East  and 
gone  Into  International  airports  of  the 
world  .  .  .  Athens.  Zurich,  Rome,  and  the 
hijackings  of  Damascus  and  Algiers. 

Terrorists  have  attacked  Israeli  establish- 
ments In  Europe.  They  have  attempted  to 
Intercept  Israeli  statesmen  in  South  America. 
They  have  tried  to  Intimidate  Israelis  and 
other  people  of  the  world  In  major  cities 
all  across  the  globe,  including  some  in  the 
United  States. 

These  acts,  and  the  open  threats  of  future 
acts  of  the  same  nature  are  not  warfare. 
They  are  savage  and  barbaric  gangsterism  of 
the  lowest  kind. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  Is  only  natural  that  Israel  has  not  re- 
mained silent  or  Inactive  through  these  at- 
tacks. If  the  nation  and  the  people  of  Israel 
did  nothing  to  answer  aggressions  against 
their  homes  and  their  lives,  I  would  have  seri- 
ous doubt  about  their  good  sense  and  their 
fortitude.  I  have  never  had  to  entertain  such 
doubts,  for  Israel  strikes  back.  The  retaliatory 
raids  aglanst  the  commando  bases  and 
against  the  training  camps  and  staging  areas 
of  the  Arab  countries  are  the  only  form  of 
preventive  warfare  open  to  Israel.  Out  of 
necessity,  Israel  has  demonstrated  to  the 
Egyptians  that  they  are  as  vulnerable  as  the 
Israelis  to  hit-and-run  warfeu-e. 

A  major  factor  in  the  continuing  hostil- 
ities of  the  Middle  East  Is  the  replacement 
of  arms.  The  Soviet  Union  apparently  has 
no  qualms  ag&lnst  furnishing  arms  to  the 
Arab  states  and  the  Terrorists,  and  In  pro- 
viding an  unlimited  number  of  technicians 
and  military  advisers  for  training  Arab  armies 
and  guerrillas. 

In  my  Judgment,  at  some  day  In  the  future, 
the  Soviets  will  call  In  those  I.O.U.'s.  The 
next  obvlotis  step  Is  for  the  Soviet  Union 
to  furnish  economic  and  political  advisers 
as  well  .  .  .  and  the  Arabs  may  wake  up 
some  morning  to  find  they  are  no  longer  In 
control  of  their  own  national  destiny. 

United  States  interest  in  the  Middle  Elast 
.  .  .  expressed  both  verbally  and  through 
the  presence  of  the  Sixth  Fleet  In  the  Medi- 
terranean .  .  .  acts  as  a  constant  reminder 
to  the  Communists  that  the  Free  World  is 
not  willing  to  allow  the  Middle  East  to  fall 
under  the  influence  of  the  Soviet  Bloc. 

As  for  American  involvement  in  the  so- 
called  arms  race,  our  course  should  be  ex- 
tremely clear  to  everyone.  We  must  continue 
to  insure  a  balance  in  the  arms  situaticn. 
That  means  that  the  United  States  is  obliged 
to  furnish  whatever  weaponry  is  necessary 
for  the  defense  of  Israel,  if  such  weaponry 
is  not  available  through  any  other  source. 

Inasmuch  as  the  French  have  apparently 
decided  to  cast  their  lot  with  the  Arab  na- 
tions, the  United  States  should  provide  the 
Jet  aircraft  needed  by  Israel  for  its  defense. 

But  we  are  going  to  have  to  go  further 
than  Just  reaffirming  United  States  interest 
in  the  Middle  East  through  the  availability 
of  arms  for  Israel.  The  United  States  must 
make  it  clear  In  every  possible  way  that  this 
nation  •will  not  tolerate  .  .  .  will  not  abide 
.  .  .  will  not  condone  .  .  .  and  will  not  allow 
the  death  of  the  State  of  Israel 

We  cannot  straddle  the  international  fence 
on  this  issue.  In  the  Interest  of  democracy 
and  decency,  we  have  to  be  committed  to  the 
continued  life  and  prosperity  of  Israel  as  a 
free  and  sovereign  nation. 

This  brings  us  to  what  the  United  States 
is  prepared  to  do  and  what  it  should  do  to 
find  a  peaceful  settlement  and  to  insure  that 
it  will  not  be  ■violated  and  brushed  aside  at 
the  whim  of  the  Arab  countries. 

The  first  step  Is  to  insist  upon  a  direct, 
face-to-face  negotiation  of  a  peace  settle- 
ment. Neither  we,  nor  any  other  nation,  can 
Impose  a  peace  on  the  nations  of  the  Middle 
East.  That  peace  must  come  from  the  na- 
tions themselves. 

All  the  talks  and  conferences  between  the 
various  powers,  and  through  the  United  Na- 
tions, cannot  act  as  a  substitute  for  an 
Arab-Israeli  peace  conference.  All  the  many 
suggestions  of  guidelines  and  recommenda- 
tions, formulas  or  International  mediators 
cannot  replace  the  absolute  necessity  of  a 
peace  treaty,  signed  by  the  Arabs  on  the  one 
band,  and  the  Israelis  on  the  other. 

I  also  question  the  validity  of  beginning  a 
search  for  compromises  or  territorial  con- 
cessions even  before  •the  primary  parties  in 
the  conflict  ...  all  the  Arab  governments  .  . . 
have  agreed  to  negotiate.  Such  an  effort  is,  In 
fact,  counter-productive.  As  long  as  there  are 
all  •these  suggested  "peace  plans"  floating 
around,  the  Arata  can  use  their  rejection  of 
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one  clause  or  another  to  delay  the  inevitable 
fact  that  sooner  or  later  they  sire  going  to 
have  to  sit  across  the  table  from  the  Israelis 
and  settle  their  own  problems. 

This  Is  why  I  disagree  with  the  recent 
statement  by  the  Secretary  cr  State  that  a 
line  should  be  drawn  in  the  Sinai  region 
prior  to  any  meeting  between  the  State  of 
Israel  and  Arab  leaders. 

It  had  the  effect  of  serving  notice  to  the 
Arab  governments  that  the  United  States  was 
conunitted  to  that  line  .  .  and  therefore 
undercut  any  negotiating  that  might  have 
emerged  at  a  peace  conference. 

If  the  Israelis  offered  anything  less  than 
the  American  line  In  the  Slnal,  the  Arabs 
have  only  to  point  to  the  statement  by  Mr. 
Rogers  and  say,  "We  will  start  negotiating 
with  that  line."  And  that  line  only.  In  ef- 
fect, we  disarm  Israel  statesmen  In  any  diplo- 
matic exchange  they  may  have  attempted. 

It  has  also  become  apparent  who  makes 
the  policies  for  the  Arab  nations.  Within 
days  after  the  Secretary's  speech  In  Wash- 
ington In  December,  a  delegation  was  on  Its 
way  from  Cairo  to  Moscow.  This  was  supposed 
to  "oe  a  hasty  trip  to  discuss  trade  Eind  more 
arms  shipments.  No  doubt  arms  were  dis- 
cussed. But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Egyptian 
delegation  was  running  to  Moscow  to  ask 
what  to  do  next  in  light  of  the  change  In 
American  policy. 

The  idea  that  Israel  would  be  able  to  find 
secure  borders  in  the  Sinai  area  Is  as  un- 
certain as  the  wind  that  sweeps  that  barren 
desert. 

A  quick  review  of  the  history  of  1948,  1956, 
and  1967  would  demonstrate  the  insecurity 
of  the  boundary  line  in  the  Sinai  which  Mr. 
Rogers  stated  was  the  most  appropriate  bor- 
der between  the  Egyptians  and  the  Israelis. 

I  also  find  it  difficult  to  accept  the  reason- 
ing behind  the  several  proposals  that  have 
been  advanced  on  the  unified  city  of  Jeru- 
salem. It  Is  bewildering  to  me  how  the  city 
can  remain  in  its  present  status,  that  Is  un- 
der Israeli  administration,  and  still  be  Jointly 
controlled  by  Israel  and  another  government. 
Either  it  •will  remain  an  Israeli  city  or  It  'will 
not. 

I  do  agree  that  free  access  for  all  religlotia 
pilgrims,  no  matter  what  their  nationality 
or  what  their  confession,  is  a  necessity.  But 
thus  far,  I  am  not  convinced  that  such  a 
condition  does  not  already  exist.  Jews, 
Christians,  and  Muslims,  regardless  of  their 
denominational  differences  or  disagreements, 
are  going  to  Jerusalem,  to  all  the  holy  places, 
to  pray  and  to  worship  as  their  consciences 
dictate.  Until  one  faith  or  one  sect  cannot 
enjoy  that  freedom,  I  see  no  reason  to  change 
the   status   of   the   city   of  Jerusalem. 

It  is  Ironic  indeed  that  the  city  of  peace 
and  the  land  of  p>eace  should  not  have  peace. 
But  we  are  involved  In  a  time  of  the  unrea- 
sonable and  the  illogical. 

One  day,  Arab  terrorist  organizations  say 
that  their  future  aim  for  what  they  call 
Palestine  is  to  create  a  federation  of  Arabs 
and  Israelis,  of  Christians,  Muslims  and  Jews. 
The  next  day,  they  say  that  their  aim  Is  to 
rid  the  land  of  al!  Jews.  The  Arabs  meet 
at  Cairo  and  other  capitals  to  reaffirm  that 
they  will  seek  a  political  solution  to  the 
Middle  East  tangle.  And  then,  leaders  of  the 
Arab  states  make  speeches  calling  for  total 
war  and  a  military  solution. 

In  one  breath,  the  Arabs  state  that  the 
real  enemy  is  imperialism  ...  a  foreign  power 
controlling  their  land  and  their  lives.  And 
the  next  moment,  they  run  to  the  Commu- 
nists for  guidance  .  .  .  surrendering  their 
Independence  to  a  political  force  which  they 
claim  la  contradictory  to  their  religion. 

They  see  only  what  they  want  to  see.  And 
they  cannot  see  the  Soviet  Imperialism  that 
threatens  their  nation  and  the  freedom  of 
every  man,  woman,   and   child  on  earth. 

Arabs  say  that  the  Jew  Is  his  brother,  and 
then   they   sneak   Into   the  home   of   their 
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brother  wid  pifcnt  a  bomb  that  leavea  him 
crippled  or  dead  It  i«  »  tragic  situation 
Israel   faces  two  enemies  Arab  soldiers 

and  the  vacuum  oi  rvaaon  In  the  Arab  mind. 

On  three  occasions  In  the  past  two  dec- 
ades, the  ISTielLs  h.ive  proven  that  they  are 
a  match  and  more  for  the  Arab  soldier. 
Heavily  armed  and  mobilized  Arab  armies 
have  fallen  before  the  brilliance  and  the  de- 
termin-itloQ  of   the  Israeli  defense  forces 

During  those  same  20  years,  the  Israelis 
have  remained  steadfast  in  t.^.elr  quest  for 
a  reasonable  peace  in  spite  of  the  worst 

kind  of  adversity,  conUnuoua  harassment. 
and  almost  unbeariDle  pressure  from  the 
outside 

It  Is  incumbent  upon  all  of  us.  as  citizens 
of  the  United  Suites  and  as  citizens  of  the 
Pree  World,  to  give  the  Israeli  people  ail  the 
moral,  inceliectual,  and  material  support 
thev  need  in  this  quest. 

Israel  does  not  want  war  She  desires  pedce. 
She  wants  only  to  be  left  to  live  and  grow 
in  freedom 

I  hope  that  we— as  a  nation  which  pur- 
sues the  same  course  of  freedom  and  demo- 
cratic gcvernmenl— win  continue  to  do 
everything  possible  to  help  her  attain  thla 
goal. 


COST  OF  BimNO  A  HOME 
VAULTS  SKYWARD 
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cent  over  a  30- year  period  would  bring  the 
coet  up  to  »34.474 

With  the  addition  of  other  built-in  charges 
on  PHA  loans,  the  interest  rate  now  in  effect 
of  8 '-2  per  cent  could  easily  total  nine  per 
cent 

Cslng  nine  per  cent  interest  on  a  $20  000 
mortgage,  we  find  that  a  home  at  this  price 
would  cost  a  total  of  »4D  187  over  a  20-year 
period  or  »14,099  more  than  the  same  mort- 
ga*;e  for  the  same  number  of  years  at  four 
per  cent  interest 

If  the  p>»rment«  for  a  20-year  mortgage 
were  too  high,  the  prospecUve  home-owner 
[>osslb;\  would  require  25  year,  to  repay  the 
debt  This  would  bring  the  total  cost  tor  a 
«20  000  mortgage  to  »50,332— or  $18,662  more 
than  It  would  have  cost  at  four  per  cent  in- 
'ere*t  Cost  ft.r  R  $20  000  mor'gage  over  a  30- 
yrar  period  would  be  $57  933— or  $23  559  more 
than  If  the  rate  had  been  four  per  cent. 

When  you  divide  the  figures  listed  by  240. 
300  or  3i»  tnonlhs  It  can  eaallv  be  seen  that 
the  market  for  home  buyers  Is  considerably 
reduced  There  Just  aren't  many  around  here 
with  that  kind  of  money  U)  sjiend  for  a  home 

And  these  figures  don't  include  one  cent 
for  insurance  or  taxes  which  add  a  consider- 
able amount  to  the  monthly  pd>-ment 

Unless  the  government  steps  In  with  some 
kind  of  a  program  to  help  people  become 
home  owners,  the  "easing"  of  the  money 
market  won  t  help  at  all  in  making  it  pos- 
sible to  buy  a  home 
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businessmen  and  customers,  as  weU  as 
government,  corporations,  labor,  and  fi- 
nancial institutions.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Sim- 
mons' decision  is  the  kind  we  all  would 
like  to  see  emulated. 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MlNNtSOT* 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  29.  1970 
Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  shortage 
of  adequate  housing  Is  one  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  America,  e.speclally  countryside 
America  where  urban  housmg  projects 
have  not  reached. 

But  at  today's  high  Interest  rates, 
buUdmg  a  new  home  is  a  questionable 
project,  economically. 

Recently  I  read  an  editorial  written  by 
Gordon  Duenow  In  the  Uttle  Falls  Daily 
Tran.scrlpt  In  our  Minnesota  Sixth  Con- 
grcNSional  District. 

Mr.  Duenow  graphically  illustrates 
what  high  Interest  rates  are  doing  to 
homebuilding  cosL.^. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission.  I 
herewith  Include  Editor  Duenow's  edi- 
tonal  in  the  Record  and  recommend  its 
reading  to  all  of  my  colleagues: 
Cost   o?  Bvying    .1    Home   Vacxts   Sktwa»d 
Action    -aken    l.^s'    week    by    the    Federnl 
Housing  Administration  (FHA)  and  the  Vet- 
erans   Administration    iVA)    Increasing    the 
Interest  rate  for  home  loans  w.is  a  'shocker  " 
to   many    While   It   maf-  help    to    "ease   the 
money    market"    for    mortgages    as    the    an- 
nouncement claimed.  It  won't  help  ease  the 
path  for  those  who  want  to  buy  a  home  of 
their  own   In  f.ict   there  won't  be  very  many 
persons  in  UtUe  Palls  who  will   t>e  able  to 
take    advantage   of    this    "easier    money"    as 
they  Jujt  can't  afford  the  monthly  payments 
This  Is  especially  the  case  for  thc»e  trying  to 
buy  their  first  home  and  don't  have  a  large 
down  payment 

We  wonder  how  many  realize  what  an 
extra  per  cent  of  interest  amounts  to  on  the 
purchase  of  a  $20,000  home— and  there  are 
few  today  which  can  be  built  for  that 
amount 

For  instance,  a  perBon  buying  a  $20,000 
home  with  four  per  cent  Interest  money 
would  pay  $29,088  for  the  house  over  a  20- 
vear  period  If  the  mortgage  was  spread  out 
over  a  25-year  period,  the  total  cost  would 
be  $31,670.   A  $20,000  mortgage   at   four   per 


ADULT  PROBATION  IN  RURAL 
TEXAS 


A  BLOy/  AGAINST  INFLATION 

HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

OP    N«W    YORK 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  29.  1970 
Mr  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
are  concerned  about  the  harmful  effects 
which  inflation  has  in  particular  on  those 
elderly  people  who  are  retired  on  fixed 
incomes.  As  with  all  our  national  prob- 
lems there  is  some  contribution  which 
every  cit'zen  can  make  to  improve  infla- 
tionary- ccnditicns  in  the  country,  and 
there  has  recently  been  called  to  my  at- 
tention the  efforts  of  Mr.  Gerry  Sun- 
mons.  a  barbershop  proprietor  in  my 
area  at  Brockport,  NY.,  who  has  found 
a  wav  m  which  he  can  provide  some 
assistance  for  the  elderly  in  the  fight 
against  inflation  This  was  brought  to 
my  atf^ntion  m  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
cu.'^tomers  of  this  barbershop.  Mr  Robert 
Pritchard  of  Brockport.  The  letter  is  as 
follows : 

De.\r  Congres-sman  Conablx  I  enjoy  v-cur 
newsletter  and  the  comments  you  have  on 
Inflation  and  economic  conditions  In  par- 
ticular For  this  rea-son  I  pass  cm  an  Item 
which  is  t>art  of  the  sign  listing  prices  In 
Oerry  Simmons'  Barber  Shop  in  Brockport 
Plaza.  Rts.  19  and  31A.  It  reads  "Over  6o 
Haircut — $2  00."  The  regular  price  Is  $2.50. 

Simmons  explains  that,  "these  are  the  peo- 
ple who  built  the  country.  Now  inflation 
blows  the  American  dream  for  them  Perhaps 
they  get  a  pack  of  clg&m  with  the  extra  fifty 
cents,  and  the  quality  of  life  goes  up  " 

I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  using 
this  to  make  a  point.  Perhaps  the  Idea  will 
spread;    It   could    be   more   useful    than   the 
Federal  Reserve  Board 
Sincerely. 

Boa  ParrcHARD. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  course  of  our 
economy  Is  based  on  thousands  and 
thousands    of    decisions    by    Individual 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  29,  1970 
Mr,  PICKLE.  Mr,  Speaker.  1  year  later, 
we  are  In  a  position  to  begin  analysis  of 
the  Texas  adult  probation  project,  a 
pilot  program  to  test  the  applicability 
of  expanding  into  rural  areas  the  pro- 
fessional probation  services  from  the 
center-core  urban  area. 

This  unique  project  has  a  simple  de- 
sign; to  take  the  rehabilitation  services 
into  areas  where  the  people  need  the  help, 
into  areas  where  help  was  nonexistant 
until  the  program  was  initiated. 

Too.  this  is  a  Joint  Federal-local 
partnership  using  funds  from  the  Safe 
Streets  Act. 

Judge  Terry  L,  Jacks  of  the  22d  Judi- 
cial District  In  Texas  sums  up  the  pro- 
gram a  year  later  In  the  January  issue  of 
the  Texas  Bar  Journal,  Judge  Jacks  is 
eminently  qualified  to  make  the  analysis. 
He  has  served  with  great  distinction  on 
the  district  court  since  1964,  Prior  to  that 
time,  he  was  county  attorney  of  Hays 
County  for  10  years,  coming  from  a  most 
successful  private  law  practice  in  San 
Marcos. 

At  this  time,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  reprint  his  analysis  in  the  Record  : 
AN  Experiment  in  Criminal  Correction 

(By  Terry  L.  Jacks) 
The  Texas  Adult  Probation  Project  Is  a 
pll>>t  project  designed  to  test  the  feasibility  of 
extending  profeeslonal  probation  services 
from  an  urban  area  Into  adjacent  rural  areaa.» 
Another  facet  of  the  project  Is  to  test  and  ex- 
periment with  the  use  of  volunteers  and  sub- 
profe^slonals  as  as.'^lstants  to  professional 
probation  officers.  The  geographical  area  of 
the  project  is  Travis  County  and  five  counties 
in  the  22nd  Judicial  District— Comal.  Hays, 
Caldwell,  Fayette,  and  AusUn. 

The  project  Is  unique  in  that  It  functions 
In  'he  rural  areas  where  probation  services 
were  generally  lacking  It  Is  probably  because 
of  this  unique  fea-ure  that  Inquires  have 
come  from  over  the  state  and  nation  concern- 
ing the  function  ur.d  problems  and  the  meas- 
sure  of  success  experienced  In  the  project. 
This  paper  concerns  experiences  In  the  rural 
courtlps  where  professional  probation  serv- 
ices were  non-existent  before  the  Introduc- 
tion of  the  project 

PROBATION  BEFOae  THB  PROJECT 

Before  1967.  there  were  no  professional 
probatlonarv  services  of  any  kind  In  the  22nd 
Judicial  District;  stUl  probationary  sentences 
were  frequently  granted  '  The  sentences  were 
generally  the  result  of  plea  bargaining  be- 
tween the  defendant  and  the  state:  and  fre- 
quently the  arresting  officer  and  the  victim  of 
the  crime  participated  in  the  bargaining 
proceos.  When  probation  was  granted,  there 
was  Uttle  or  no  supervision  of  the  proba- 
tioner, other  than  the  requirement  that  he 
report  to  the  count  twice  a  year,  pay  his  court 
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costs  and  make  restitution  or  reparation.  On 
occasion  a  follow-up  was  made  to  collect 
court  costs,  restitution  or  reparation  and 
much  of  the  time  such  a  follow-up  was  not 
successful.  The  probationer  was  responsible 
to  no  official  for  his  whereabouts  and  no  of- 
ficial was  responsible  for  keeping  a  record  on 
whether  he  did  or  did  not  report  as  directed. 

Under  sujh  circiunstances  It  Is  common 
knowledge  that  the  part  of  the  probationary 
sentence  speclfj-lng  semi-annual  reports  to 
the  court  was  not  regarded  as  an  absolute 
condition  of  continuing  probationary  status. 
Indeed,  it  was  probable  that  the  probationer 
would  not  be  seen  again  officially  unless  be 
became  Involved  In  a  serious  crime  and  it  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment officials.  Except  for  payment  of  court 
costs,  restitution  and  reparation,  probation 
w.is  \ery  much  the  s.imo  as  the  suspended 
fentcnce. 

In  1967,  an  experiment  with  a  limited  use 
of  volunteers  was  begun  In  one  rural  county. 
The  probationers  were  required  to  report  to 
the  court  on  the  first  Saturday  morning  of 
each  month  for  group  counseling  by  the 
volunteers.*  This  procedure  seemed  to  add 
an  essential  element  to  the  probf.ted  sentence 
and  would  probably  have  been  continued  and 
exp  inded  to  other  counties  in  the  district  If 
an  oppwrtunlty  had  not  arisen  to  replace  It 
with  a  plan  that  seemed  to  promise  a  greater 
measure  of  success. 

PROBATIO.M     UNDER     THE     PROJECT 

The  Texas  Adult  Probation  Project  began 
In  fact  In  April  of  1968,  when  professional 
probation  officers  first  became  available  in  the 
rural  areas.  The  major  functions  of  the  proj- 
ect were  to  prepare  pre-sentence  reports  on 
each  guilty  defendant  where  punishment  was 
to  be  fljced  by  the  court  <  and  to  provide 
supervision  of  probationers. 

Professional  probation  services  Injected  a 
new  and  different  concept  of  criminal  cor- 
rection In  the  courts  in  rural  areas.  The  use 
of  the  pre-sentence  report  Involved  the 
police,  the  attorneys  and  all  interested  court 
officials,  most  of  whom  had  little  or  no  ex- 
p>erience  with  such  reports,  or  their  use  by 
the  courts.  The  supervision  of  probationers 
Involved  the  use  of  citizen  groups,  volunteers 
and  sub-professional  probation  technicians, 
most  of  whom  were  unfamiliar  with  the 
fimctlons  of  the  police,  the  courts  and  the 
probation  Officer. 

For  effective  use  of  the  pre-sentence  report 
and  sui)ervlslon  of  probationers,  It  became 
essential  that  the  volunteers,  subprofessional 
pro'oatlon  technicians,  police,  defense  attor- 
neys, pro.<iecutor5  and  court  officials  all  un- 
derstand the  objectives  of  criminal  correc- 
tion and  proposed  techniques  for  accom- 
llshlng  the  cbj^tives. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  some  opposi- 
tion to  such  an  Innovative  project  cAn  be 
anticipated,  i>aTtlcularly  in  a  period  in  which 
many  urge  more  severe  punishment  as  a 
solution  for  the  increase  in  crime  rates.  Con- 
siderable thought  and  effort  tvere  given  to  the 
Introduction  of  the  project  to  the  community. 
Major  emphasis  was  given  to  the  orientation 
of  the  law  enforcement  team.  In  some  cases  a 
well-established  citizens  discussed  probation- 
ary concepts  with  an  official  before  the  proj- 
ect was  presented  formally  by  a  colleague  on 
the  local  level. 

The  economic  advantages  of  probation  over 
incarceration  proved  with  greatest  frequency 
to  elicit  most  favorable  resiionses.  Perhaps 
it  is  unforttinate  that  this  should  be  true, 
for  this  society  can  clearly  afford  to  finance 
the  most  efllclent  system  of  law  enforcement 
and  Justice  that  it  can  devise,  but  the 
economic  advantage  of  probation  as  com- 
pared with  Incarceration  Is  an  established 
fact.'  The  economic  argument  has  gained  a 
measure  of  support  for  the  project  from 
many  whose  basic  tenets  in  penology  make 
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It  Inevitable  that  they  are  less  than  san- 
guine In  anticipating  the  results  of  the 
project. 

ATTORNETS   AND   PROJECT   OBJECrrVES 

A  few  days  before  the  project  began  to 
function,  a  letter  was  sent  to  practicing  at- 
torneys In  the  counties  Involved.*  The  at- 
torneys were  Invited  to  respond  to  certain 
relevant  questions  concerning  probation 
generally.  Also,  they  were  referred  to  ma- 
terials on  probation  and  sentencing  that 
were  placed  in  each  county  library. 

Most  of  attorneys  responded,  some  in  writ- 
ing and  some  orally.  Though  the  responses 
were  helpful,  they  revealed  a  unanimity  of 
opinion  only  on  the  desirability  of  retaining 
the  plea  bargain  as  a  practical  instrument 
In  the  criminal  process.  Some  respondents 
declined  to  offer  suggestions  because  of  pre- 
vious lack  of  experience  with  a  court  In 
which  a  professional  probation  officer  and 
the  pre-sentence  report  were  used.  The  re- 
plies as  a  whole  g^ve  evidence  of  open- 
mindedness  on  the  part  of  the  attorneys.  The 
principal  benefit  of  this  series  of  communi- 
cations was  probably  the  stimulation  to  con- 
structive thinking.  Subsequent  events  give 
evidence  that  the  active  bar  has  responded 
favorably  In  fact  to  the  project,' 

The  mechanics  of  using  a  pre-sentence 
report  was  a  question  that  needed  to  be 
resolved.  When  should  the  repwrt  be  made — 
before  the  plea  of  guilty  or  after  the  ver- 
dict of  guilty  has  been  returned?  The  cus- 
tom In  some  Jurisdictions  is  to  make  the 
pre-sentence  report  before  a  plea  is  made  or 
verdict  returned;  and  If  the  report  did  not 
recommend  probation  or.  If  for  any  reason, 
the  punishment  recommended  was  unaccept- 
able to  the  defendant,  he  could  demand  a 
jury. 

After  some  thought  and  discussion  among 
the  Judges,  lawyers,  and  probation  officers. 
It  was  resolved  to  adopt  the  alternate  pat- 
tern of  requesting  the  report  after  a  verdict 
of  guilty,*  At  this  point  In  the  proceeding, 
the  case  is  now  recessed  and  a  date  set  for 
hearing  evidence  on  punishment  and  con- 
sideration of  the  report.  This  procedure,  ap- 
parently used  with  success  by  other  courts 
in  the  nation,  appears  well  adapted  to  the 
needs  posed  by  the  project.  The  prime  ob- 
jective for  providing  a  pre-sentence  report 
In  every  case  where  punishment  Is  fixed  by 
the  court  has  emerged  here. 

Experience  in  the  project  has  presented  no 
serious  problem  in  connection  with  the  prep- 
aration and  ur-e  of  the  pre-sentence  report. 
Although  no  serious  problems  have  been  pre- 
sented, the  pre-sentence  report  and  its  use 
continue  to  be  a  sotu'ce  of  much  debate 
among  legal  scholars  and  many  questions 
raised  have  not  been  answered."  It  i.s  submit- 
ted that  the  matter  of  punishment  is  still  a 
critical  stage  of  an  adversary  proceeding  and 
extreme  care  and  adequate  saiTeguards  should 
be  employed  when  the  pre-sentence  report  Is 
used. 

Plea  bargaining  Is  a  major  part  of  the  Judi- 
cial process  generally  and  It  was  thought  by 
some  members  of  the  bar  that  plea  bargain- 
ing would  not  be  adaptable  with  the  pre- 
sentence repwrt  and  the  recommendations  of 
the  probation  officer.  Although  exi>erlence 
with  the  use  of  the  report  and  recommenda- 
tions has,  In  fact,  tended  to  reduce  the  ne- 
gotiations for  guilty  pleas,  the  Incidence  of 
guilty  pleas  has  not  been  perceptibly  dimin- 
ished. The  parties  apparently  are  more  will- 
ing to  leave  the  matter  of  punishment  with 
the  court  If  It  is  g^ded  by  a  non-partisan 
probation  officer, 

COMMtTNTTT  INVOLVEMENT 

The  project  needed  wide  community  inter- 
est and  support  if  It  were  to  attract  compe- 
tent volunteers  and  accomplish  desired  goals. 
In  order  to  gain  such  interest  and  support, 
an  Advisory  Council  of  civic  leaders  from  a 
cross  section  of  economic  and  ethnic  groups 
was  organized.  The  Council  was  instructed  as 
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to  the  goals  and  the  problems  and  challenges 
that  were  to  be  expected.  Generally,  keen  in- 
terest was  shown  by  most  individuals,  but 
actual  involvement  in  the  project  was  not  as 
enthusiastic  as  was  hoped.  However,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  inlormation  gained 
by  the  Council  members  will  be  passed  on  to 
the  community  as  recruitment  of  volunteers 
continues.  The  Advisory  Council,  collectively 
and  as  individuals  is  an  important  factor  in 
creating  a  climate  whereby  the  project  Is  ren- 
dered more  acceptable  to  court  officers  who 
are  working  wltn  the  project. 

The  volunteers  are  recruited  from  service 
organizations,  religious  organizations.  Alco- 
holics Anonymous,  university  sociology  de- 
pariments  and  others  who  are  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  people,  believe  they  can  be  led 
to  change  their  behavior  patterns  and  are 
motivated  to  become  involved  with  those 
who  noed  to  be  changed.  Some  of  the  voltin- 
teers  are  ex-offenders  who  have  successfully 
rehabilitated  themselves  both  with  and  with- 
out the  aid  of  supervision.  These  ex-offenders 
have  been  quite  effective  In  group  counseling 
sessions. 

The  volunteer  serves  in  a  variety  of  ways 
and  may  be  what  Judge  Keith  Leentiouts  calls 
"that  inspirational  personality  who  is  ten 
feet  tall  that  walks  across  the  pages  of  the 
history"  of  the  offender  who  may  not  have 
had  much  hope  for  a  better  life. 

The  volunteers  have  been  of  considerable 
assistance  to  the  probation  officer  in  gather- 
ing material  for  the  pre-sentence  report. 
They  are  sometimes  particularly  effective 
when  conferring  with  the  victim  of  a  crime 
and  frequently  establish  a  better  rapport 
with  the  guilty  defendant  than  a  paid  profes- 
sional can. 

Some  volunteers  have  come  from  sociology 
departments  of  a  university  with  majors  or 
minors  in  a  related  subject.  The  university 
administrators  have  cooperated  by  giving 
credit  for  participation  by  students  as  in- 
terns In  the  sociology  field.  At  the  end  of  a 
semester,  the  students  have  written  papers 
about  their  work  with  adult  probation  and 
some  have  written  pre-sentence  reports  as  a 
term  paper.  Perhaps  a  far-reaching  contribu- 
tion has  been  recruiting  candidates  for  the 
criminal  correction  field  as  a  career  •'' 

The  volunteers  are  urged  to  attend  train- 
ing sessions  where  they  are  given  orientation 
about  the  functions  of  the  police,  the  courts 
and  other  officials.  They  become  familiar  with 
abnormal  behavior  and  character  disorders 
In  individuals  and  are  taught  some  of  the 
basic  techniques  in  cotinsellng  groups  and 
Individuals. 

PROBATION   TECHNICIANS 

One  of  the  goals  of  the  project  Is  to  ex- 
periment In  the  use  in  criminal  corrections 
of  sub-professionals  from  poverty-stricken 
neighborhoods.  These  sub-professicnals  are 
called  Probation  Technicians.  Their  prin- 
cipal qualifications  are  personal  integrity  and 
an  ability  to  establish  good  relationships 
with  probationers  and  the  community  at 
large.  One  ex-offender  who  served  time  in  the 
Texas  Department  of  Corrections  who  has 
rehabilitated  himself  was  employed  as  s 
technician.  He  Is  partlctilarly  effective  with 
some  young  offenders.  All  applicants  for  em- 
ployment as  technicians  were  interviewed, 
screened  and  chosen  by  members  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council  and  the  probation  officer. 

The  use  of  the  technician  is  probably  the 
unique  feature  of  the  project,  particularly 
the  personal  development  of  these  sub-pro- 
fessionals. The  use  of  such  persons  in  crimi- 
nal corrections  could  be  an  important  socio- 
logical breakthrough  and  Is  being  studied 
carefully  by  professionals  in  the  correctional 
field. 

In  addition  to  performing  a  myriad  of  de- 
tails for  the  probation  officer,  the  technician 
renders  a  needed  service  In  relating  the 
probation  services  to  the  poverty-stricken 
community  and  relating  that  community  at- 
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tUude  to  the  court  aud  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel 

In  the  preparation  of  the  pre-sen*.ence  re- 
port he  Is  especlillv  apt  In  understand ;ng  the 
true  attitude  of  the  offender  :>.nd  the  attitude 
of  the  defendants  fimlly  toward  the  de- 
fendant His  \al'.ie  to  the  pro?r.im  in  this 
Jurlsdictlin  is  in-citly  enhanced  If  he  is 
fluent  with  Spanish  and  EnglUsh 

CONCLrSIi'N 

The  function  of  the  project  for  over  a  year 
has  brouphi  both  additional  responsibilities 
and  has  produced  extra  di\!dci'.ds. 

Now  in  Its  second  year,  the  project  Is  be- 
glnnla>?  to  hit^hlight  some  dividends  iis  com- 
pensation for  the  myriad  probleni.s  posed  by 
the  prov;ram  Most  e\eryone  Involved  Iden- 
Ufles  ".le  problems-  recruitment  and  train- 
ing of  personnel,  competition  for  office  space 
in  crowded  courthouses,  and  additional 
duties  '.mpoeed  on  the  peace  oiUcer  the  Jailer, 
the  orcsecutor  and  the  court.  Assured  divi- 
dends m.iV  b?  evident  only  to  the  more  per- 
ceptive. Chief  among  them  is  a  new  access  of 
moral  support  for  the  law  enforcement  team. 
The  volunteers  have  be.-ome  f.unUlar  with 
the  problems  that  the  court  and  the  law  eu- 
forcemen:  team  face  They  have  related  these 
problen-^  to  the  commur.lUes  and  they  help 
bring  a  new  nttltude  into  the  courtho\isv.  As 
they  look,  over  the  shoulders  of  the  clerks, 
Jailers,  peace  officers,  prosecutors  and  Judges, 
thev  unwittingly  induce  m.ore  ex.ictlng 
standards  of  efficiency  As  they  try  to  ratlsa- 
alize  the  roles  performed  by  public  officials. 
the  roles  become  more  ra-lonal  and  relevant 
to   the   pc.-sot  s   performing   tl.em 

Has  the  Adult  Probation  Project  been  a 
success  in  the  rural  areas''  It  is  too  early  to 
give  a  final  answer  Only  an  o.x'ended  period 
of  experunenta'lun  will  demonstrate  -vhether 
a  probationary  system  similar  to  this  one  can 
make  a  vilued  coutrtbutlon  to  com.munltjea 
vfcilUng  to  make  the  effort  such  a  program 
reqvures.  A  inos:  important  feature  i^  that  It 
hao  moved  a  part  of  criminal  correction  to 
the  conununl'ty  where  the  criminal  was 
spawned  and  nurtured.  This  is  as  it  should  b*. 

FOOTNOTES 

•  The  project  was  funded  by  initial  grants 
from  the  Office  of  Law  Enforcement  A.sslst- 
ance,  h<ts  been  supplemented  by  grants  from 
the  Moody  Foundation  and  Hogg  Foundation 
and  Is  presenrlv  being  f-mded  'hroueh  the 
Texa.s  Crm.inal  Justlc?  Council  The  project 
Is  being  administered  bv  the  Adult  Probation 
Department  of  Travis  Cf'un'y  and  The  iJiw 
Sch  'Ol  Fo'indatkn  of  the  Unlver^l'y  cf  Texas. 
'■  The  term  "prcbatlon"  may  mean  different 
things  to  different  people  Indeed.  It  may 
mean  difffren'  things  to  dlffereiit  Judges. 
Probationary  sentences  may  be  coniidered  by 
the  court  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  eim.ong  ?uch 
reasons  are  Hi  a  means  '■■t  .surveillance  to 
a,jsist  lax  ectwrceraent  otiicerb  to  keep  the 
proverbul  hanuner  over  the  head  of  the  pro- 
bationer; i2)  a  rehabilitative  process  to  ac- 
complish une  of  the  objectives  of  the  Pen:;l 
Code  'to  reform  the  cffender";  (3)  an  'air  of 
Grace  to  one  convicted  of  crime";  and  Hi  a 
con\enlen*  method  to  'let  him  off  on  pro- 
bauon  ■•  Probabilities  are  that  most  of  the 
bench  and  bar  have  participated  In  more  than 
one  of  *hee  concepts  of  probaUon  Still.  The 
term  is  u.sed  bv  professionals  and  the  public 
as  th.'ugh  It  Is  understiKXl  by  all  to  mean 
the  same  thing 

'The  volunteers  were  from  the  Job  Corps, 
Travis  County  ProbaMon  Depar.ment.  AIco- 
'ioUcs  Ar.onymous  and  concerned  ex-o!Tcnd- 
ers  The  J'-idre  fxik  no  par*,  in  these  counsel- 
ing sessloi^' other  than  to  be  seen  by  the 
persons  In  attendance.  If  a  probationer  was 
absent  without  excuse,  an  order  was  issued 
for  his  Immediate  arrest.  The  defaulter  was 
generally  held  in  Jail  over  the  weekend.  This 
had  a  stabilizing  eCTect  on  the  other  proba- 
tioners. There  were  few  defaulters  even  as 
the  number  of  particlpanu  lncrea»e<l  several 
fold  within  a  few  months. 
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•The  pre-sentence  repoit  iS  said  to  be  the 
"kpystone  to  good  pn'-hntlon  services"  and  in 
addition  to  use  by  the  court  and  the  proba- 
:un  ofticer  in  supervision  of  probationers,  a 
ropy  of  buch  report  may  be  sent  to  the  Texas 
Department  of  Cirrections  when  an  offend'-^r 
Is  committed  to  that  institution  The  re- 
port contains  a  social  hlstcry.  ch.iracter  ref- 
erences, a  prl^r  criminal  record  and  other 
backgound  materials  whereby  a  rcnabillta- 
tlon  program  can  be  implemented  at  the 
same  time  insntutionalizatlon  boRins.  Wllh- 
i  ut  £uch  materials,  the  rehabllll.itlon  pro- 
tram  m  ly  be  delayed  sixty  or  ninety  days 
until  such  materials  can  be  gathered  by  the 
stuff  of  TDC. 

■  13  Crime  and  Delinquency  174  (1967); 
also  a  Rep  rt  by  the  Pre.sldenfs  Commission 
on  Law  Eulorcemeiit  and  Administration  of 
Justice-    Corrections  159 

"  The  iiltAjme- s  were  tncouraeed  to  m.ike 
suggestions  and  observations  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  projoit.  to  comment  on  phil- 
osophy of  probation  generally  and  on  the 
mechanics  and  problems  in  the  use  of  the 
pre-sentence  report 

■  American  Bar  Association  Project  on  Min- 
imum Standards  for  Criminal  Justice — 
Standards  Relating  to  Sen'enclng  Alterna- 
tives .aid  Procedures  208  i  hereinafter  cited 
as  ABA  Standards  Sentencini;  Alternatives) 

"In  this  Jurisdiction  the  report  is  author- 
ized by  the  Texa.=i  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure 
Annot.\led,  Art   42  12.  Sec   4 

•  ABA  Standards-  Sentencing  Alternatives 
214 

'One  of  the  pr.'Ject  goals  was  to  find  new 
eflectue  {community  resources  and  additional 
.-urrectlonal  manp<ower  to  meet  the  growing 
r>.eed  in  the  held  of  criminal  corrections. 
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made  more  manifest  today  than  the  fact 
tloat  elTectlve  law  enforcement  trans- 
cends State  and  local  boundaries.  We 
are  a  people  of  great  mobility,  llie  crimi- 
nal who  shoots  a  pohceman  in  St.  Lxjuis 
County  may  have  just  anived  from  Chi- 
cago Likewise,  the  would-be  victim  who 
is  protected  by  Mi.sisouri  police  or  fire- 
men may  Just  be  traveling  from  Los  An- 
geles to  New  York. 

We  have  had  brought  home  to  us  that 
law  enforcement  and  public  safety  are 
national  problems.  When  any  public 
safety  officer  in  the  land  loses  his  life  in 
the  line  of  duty,  he  does  so  in  the  service 
of  the  Nation.  Thus,  when  any  law  is 
broken  the  Nation  suffers;  when  an  offi- 
cer dies  upholding  it,  the  Nation  grieves. 
It  can  express  its  pride,  grief  and  grati- 
tude by  reassuiiiig  the  bereaved  family 
that  this  counlri-,  which  pleads  for  pub- 
he  safety,  is  not  indifferent  to  the  tragic 
losi>  of  those  who  die  defending  it. 


KEEL-LAYING  OF  THE  U.S.S. 
'•CALIFORNIA' 


HR  i:?055— TO  PROVIDE  SUR- 
VIVORS' BENEFITS  TO  THE  FAMI- 
LIES OF  POLICE  AND  FIREMEN 
KILLED  IN  THE  LLNE  OF  DUTY 

HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

or    MIoaoVBl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  29.  1970 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr.  Speaker,  lost 
Fnday.  January  23.  Det.ective  James 
Boeviiiqloh  was  killed  m  the  line  of  duty 
m  University  Cily.  which  i.s  part  of  my 
home  district  in  St.  Lools  County.  OfB- 
ccr  Botv.ngloh.  who  lived  m  University 
City  with  his  wife  and  three  children, 
was  the  second  police  officer  in  the  past 
2  months  to  be  killed  whilf>  on  duty  in 
that  community 

This  incident  underscores  HR  13055. 
which  I  cosponsored  la.«t  year,  and  which 
would  extend  survivors'  beneflUs  to  the 
fanuhes  of  all  policemen  and  firemen 
'iillod  in  the  line  of  duty.  Under  present 
law.  Federal  benefits  are  only  provided 
for  the  families  of  ofacers  killed  while 
enforcing  Federal  law;  and  the  benefits 
are  reduced  by  amounts  received  from 
the  ].xa.\  govemrient.  H  R.  13055  would 
provide  Federal  benefits  to  jwUcemen 
and  flremen  totally  disabled,  and  to  the 
families  of  those  officers  killed  in  the  line 
of  dulv.  whether  or  not  a  specific  Federal 
crnunal  law  is  violated 

It  IS  my  understanding  that  the  ad- 
ministration opposes  this  legislation, 
perhaps  on  budgetary  grounds,  or  be- 
cause It  would  operate  In  the  area  re- 
served for  local  or  State  responsibility. 
I  would  hope  the  administration  would 
reconsider  its  position.  Nothing  has  been 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNI.V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'^TIVES 

Thursday.  January  29,  1970 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Cali- 
fornian  and  a  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  it  was  my 
'.leasure  to  attend  the  keel-laying  cere- 
inonies  for  the  Nation's  newest  nuclear- 
powered  surface  shin  the  U.S.S.  Califor- 
nia, last  Friday  at  Newport  News,  Va. 

We  were  all  especially  proud  that  the 
U.S.S  California  will  be  the  first  frigate 
to  bear  the  name  of  a  State.  With  the 
recent  decommussioning  of  the  U.S.S. 
Sew  Jersey  and  the  demise  of  the  battle- 
ship as  an  active  part  of  our  fleet,  the 
fnsute  becomes  the  bearer  of  the  State 
nanie.^  . 

Participating  in  the  ceremonies  were 
three  very  clase  friends  of  mine — our 
lormer  colleague.  Defense  Secretary  Mel- 
vm  Laird;  the  first  lady  of  another  col- 
k-iigue.  Mrs.  Virginia  Lipscomb;  and  Vice 
.Adn:.  H.  G.  Rickovcr,  who  has  done  so 
much  for  his  countrj'  in  the  field  of 
nuclear  ships. 

I  am  including  in  the  Record  the  pre- 
pared remarks  of  Secretary  Laird  and 
Admiral  Rickover,  who  had  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  Mrs.  Lipscomb.  Theh:  re- 
marks follow ; 

ADDRhSS    BY    THE  HONORAELE   ^IEi.V^N   R.   LaIRD, 

Secretary    or    DtrENSE.    at    Ketl    Layino 

CEREMO.Nira     OF     THE     U  S  S       "CaLIFORNXA", 

Newport  News,  Va..  J.vNrARY  23.  1970 

It  is  a  great  ple.\sure  to  participate  in  thlfl 
hl.'.toric  ceremony 

And  it  li  Indeed  historic.  Because  we  do 
much  more  here  today  than  simply  lay  the 
keol  of  another  warship.  That  act  In  Itself, 
of  course.  Is  always  a  significant  and  Imprea- 
slve  one. 

What  we  do  today  Is  to  begin  a  vitally 
needed  and  continuing  program.  We  are 
building  nuclear-powered  frigates  for  the 
Navy  of  the  70's.  the  SO's  and  the  90's. 

The  California  will  be  the  first  such  ship 
of  seven  which  have  been  authorized  by  the 
Congress.  When  speaking  of  the  CaUfomia, 
we  can  use  the  word  "class"  in  two  senses, 
for  this  ship  will  have  "class."  and  she  will 
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be  the  first  nuclear-powered  "class"  sur- 
face ship.  This  Is  an  Indication  of  how  far 
we  have  come  In  the  Intricate  technology  of 
nuclear  marine  engineering.  She  will  in- 
corporate in  hpr  nearly  600  feet  and  10.000 
tons  all  the  lessons  learned  from  the  world- 
wide operations  of  her  nuclear-powered 
predecessors.  Bainbridge,  and  TTuxton.  She 
will  also  incorporate  the  engineering  know- 
how  inherited  from  the  seasoned  power 
plants  of  the  Carrier  EnterpHse.  the  Cruiser 
Long  Beach,  and  several  score  of  successful 
submarines. 

She  will  be  a  significant  step  forward  from 
her  elder  sisters.  The  California  will  be 
equipped  with  anti-submarine,  anti-air,  and 
anti-surface  weapons.  These  will  enable  her 
to  operate,  cither  independently  cr  in  con- 
cert with  other  units,  in  any  or  all  of  those 
rcles. 

.\s  an  escort  to  the  nuclear  aircraft  car- 
riers of  the  present  and  future,  California 
and  her  successors  will  greatly  extend  the 
range  of  attack  carrier  striking  forces. 

The  additional  radius  of  action  which 
California  and  her  successors  will  provide  to 
naval  forces  will  be  of  great  value  to  the 
defense  of  our  country  and  our  allies.  This  Is 
particularly  important  as  we  face  the  ines- 
capable reality  of  a  growing  Soviet  Navy 
expanding  its  seapowcr  around  the  world. 
The  Soviet  Navy  is  now  second  in  fKJwer 
only  to  our  own. 

As  we  make  major  reductions  in  the  De- 
fense budget,  we  must  guard  against  impair- 
ing otir  research  and  development  programs 
and  endangering  a  ship  modernization  pro- 
gram that  is  vitally  needed  as  we  face  the 
challenge  of  the  1970's. 

Today's  ceremony  has  historical  signifi- 
cance In  another  sense  because  of  the  name 
of  this  ship. 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  law  requires 
that  all  UJ5.  Navy  battleships  be  named  for 
the  stales  of  our  Union.  However,  with  the 
recent  decommissioning  of  the  New  Jersey. 
there  is  no  active  battleship  in  our  fleet.  The 
realities  of  modern  naval  conflict  preclude 
the  building  of  any  more  of  those  great  oid 
warriors.  As  a  result,  the  mantle  of  the  larg- 
est surface  combatant  ships  now  being  con- 
structed— exclusive  of  aircraft  carriers — falls 
on  the  nuclear  frigate. 

And  CaUfomia  is  the  first  of  these  to  carry 
the  proud  name  of  one  of  our  states. 

I  think  the  choice  of  the  name  of  our  most 
populotis  state  to  set  this  new  precedent  Is 
especially  fortunate.  California  is  the  home 
state  of  our  President.  It  le  also  the  home 
state  of  the  gracious  lady  who  will  today 
authenticate  the  laying  of  this  keel.  That 
lady.  Mrs.  Glen  Lipscomb.  Is  the  wife  of  a 
great  Congressmsui  who  deserves  the  nation's 
gratitude  for  his  effective  advocacy  of  a 
strong  and  efficient  defense  force. 

The  choice  of  the  name,  CaUfomia,  haa 
even  more  significance.  CaUfomia  will  be  the 
sixth  commissioned  warship  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
to  bear  that  name  since  the  propeller-driven 
California  of  a  century  ago.  The  last  Cali- 
fornia, for  twenty  years  a  fleet  flagship,  re- 
covered from  her  wounds  at  Pearl  Harbor  to 
earn  seven  battle  stars  in  the  Pacific. 

On  an  occasion  like  this,  recognition  Is 
due  to  many  far-sighted  people  who  can  see 
in  today's  ceremony  one  fruit  of  their  labors 
to  provide  nuclear  propulsion  to  the  fleet. 
Among  them  are  the  late  Admiral  Chester 
Nimltz.  who  authorized  the  start  on  the 
Nautilus;  Vice  Admiral  Hyman  Rickover,  the 
dynainlc  exptonent  of  nucleax  accomplish- 
ment in  the  Navy:  Admiral  Arlelgh  Burke, 
who  with  Vice  Admiral  William  Raborn.  put 
together  the  Polaris  system;  and  the  current 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Admiral  Thomas 
Moorer.  who  has  persuasively  acclaimed  the 
advantages  of  nuclear  power  In  the  surface 
fleet. 

I  congratulate  all  those  whose  varied  skUls 
and   talents  have  brought  us  to  the  mile- 
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stone  we  reach  as  we  lay  the  keel  of  this 
ship — particularly  the  management  and 
workers  of  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
and  Drydock  Company. 

I  congratulate  the  Navy  and  its  able  Sec- 
retary. John  Chafee. 

May  the  new  California  follow  in  the  dls- 
tln^ished  tradition  of  her  namesakes.  May 
she  proudly  take  her  place  In  the  force  that 
exists  so  that  free  men  may  live  In  peace. 

Introduction  of  Mrs.  Glenard  P.  Lipscomb, 

Los  Angelas,  Calif.,  by  Vice  Adm.  H.   G. 

Rickover.  USN,  on  the  occasion  op  the 

keel.    latino    op    the    nttclear    frigate 

California,  at  Newport  News  SHrpBtriLDiNo 

AND  Dry  Dock  Compaitt,  Newport  News. 

Va.,  Jantiaby  23,   1970 

I  have  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  intro- 
ducing a  most  gracious  lady  from  California 
who  has  the  leading  role  In  the  ceremony  for 
which  we  are  assembled. 

We  are  honored  by  her  presence — a  woman 
who  has  devoted  her  adult  life  to  being  a 
partner  and  an  helpmeet  of  one  of  the  great 
members  of  our  House  of  Representatives — 
a  patriot,  a  statesman,  a  gentleman,  a  dedi- 
cated American:  Congressman  Glenard  P. 
Lipscomb. 

Virginia  Lipscomb  was  born  in  Binghamton, 
New  York  but  moved  to  California  as  a  child. 
She  attended  Belmont  High  School  in  Los 
Angeles  where  she  met  her  husband. 

The  Lipscomb's  have  two  daughters:  Diane, 
who  will  assist  her  mother  In  the  ceremony 
today,  and  Joyce  who  lives  in  California. 

In  1947  Congressman  Lipscomb  was  elected 
to  the  California  State  Legislature  where  he 
served  until  elected  to  Congress  in  1953. 
As  is  typical  of  Congressional  wives,  Mrs. 
Lipscomb  campaigned  actively  with  her  hus- 
band and  has  remained  close  to  his  Con- 
gressional activities.  In  addition,  she  has 
devoted  considerable  time  to  Red  Cross  work 
and  to  the  Florence  Crittenton  Home  for  un- 
wed mothers  of  Washington,  D.C.  She  is  an 
active  member  of  the  Congressional  Club  and 
has  served  as  its  Vice  President. 

Congressman  Lipscomb  could  not  be  with 
us  today.  I  cherish  his  friendship:  I  know  of 
no  flner  gentleman.  He  has  the  spirit  of  com- 
passion and  understanding:  he  inspires  one. 
No  words  can  express  the  energy  and  the  wis- 
dom he  has  devoted  to  his  country. 

Nine  consecutive  terms  in  the  House  speak 
eloquently  of  his  success.  Since  1958  he  has 
served  on  the  powerful  House  Appropriations 
Committee  which  appropriates  money  to 
operate  the  Federal  Government.  He  is  rank- 
ing Republican  Member  of  its  Defense  Sub- 
committee and  serves  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee handling  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  State.  Justice,  Commerce, 
the  Federal  Judiciary  and  related  agencies. 
In  addition  he  Is  the  ranking  Minority  Mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. He  Is  a  Member  of  the  Joint  Senate- 
House  Committee  on  Printing.  Since  1959  he 
has  also  been  Chairman  of  the  California  Re- 
publican Delegation  in  Congress. 

His  success  can  be  measured  by  his  accom- 
plishments and  by  the  high  esteem  and  great 
affection  he  holds  among  his  Congressional 
colleagues.  His  keen  Intellect  and  diligent  re- 
search have  resulted  in  better  programs  for 
America,  especially  America  of  the  future.  His 
voice  is  a  steady  one — a  voice  of  decency,  of 
conservatism,  of  patriotism.  He  renders  great 
service  to  his  District,  to  his  State  and  to  the 
Nation. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  him  for 
many  years;  to  know  how  much  he  has 
helped  the  Naval  Nuclear  Program.  He  has 
had  a  great  impact  upon  me  because  of  the 
force  of  his  character,  the  quality  of  his 
mind,  his  integrity.  He  is  forthright,  without 
guile,  outspoken  In  his  convictions,  strong 
In  his  faith  and  love  of  country.  He  con- 
sistently speaks  and  flghts  for  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  right.  It  has  been  a  great  com- 
fort to  me  to  be  able  to  go  to  so  flne  a  man 
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for  his  help  and  kindly  advice  I  am  grateful 
that  our  Congress  has  a  man  like  Congress- 
man Lipscomb,  who  has  done  so  much  for 
the  United  States.  It  is  only  through  the 
intense  efforts  of  such  men  that  our  form 
of  Government  can  be  preserved. 

I  have  always  admired  and  appreciated 
his  concern  and  tenderness  for  his  wife — 
who  has  contributed  so  much  to  his 
accomplishments . 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  with  a  deep 
sense  of  pride  that  I  Introduce  to  you  Glen- 
ard Lipscomb's  lifelong  partner,  Virginia 
Lipscomb.  She  honors  the  Navy  and  the 
State  of  California  by  authenticating  the 
keel  of  this  ship  which  will  bear  the  name 
of  her  great  state. 


THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP 
LIFE  UNDER"WBITERS,  UNIFyiNG 
AND   BUILDING   OUR   NATION 


HON.  NICK  GALIFIANAKIS 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  29.  1970 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Association  of  Life  Underwrit- 
ers, headquartered  here  in  Washington. 
D.C,  has  a  membership  of  103,000  life 
insurance  agents,  general  agents,  and 
managers.  It  is  an  effective  organization 
concerned  with  the  well-being  of  those 
who  own  and  sell  life  insurance  and  with 
improving  the  quality  of  American  life. 

The  elected  president  of  the  national 
association  this  year  is  Raymond  E. 
King,  Jr.,  CLU  of  Charlotte,  N.C.,  who  is 
a  general  agent  for  Lincoln  National 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  and  a  civic  and  po- 
litical leader  in  North  Carolina.  Mr.  King 
is  devoting  much  of  his  presidential  term 
to  addressing  life  imdei-writer  and  busi- 
ness groups  throughout  the  country.  He 
is  telling  the  uses  and  advantages  of  life 
insurance,  encouraging  the  practice  of 
individual  thrift  and  self-reliance,  urg- 
ing the  continued  professionalism  of  the 
life  insurance  salesman  and,  perhaps 
above  all,  calling  on  his  associates  and 
his  business  to  fulfill  the  highest  re- 
sponsibilities of  good  citizenship. 

It  is  most  rewarding  to  note  the  leader- 
ship of  the  business  community,  as  ex- 
emplified by  individual  life  insurance 
salesmen  and  the  National  Association 
of  Life  Underwriters,  in  unifjring  and 
building  our  Nation. 

Because  there  is  so  much  of  merit  in 
Mr.  King's  comments,  I  take  opportimity 
to  place  in  the  Congression.\l  Record 
an  extract  of  an  address  he  recently  de- 
livered to  the  District  of  Columbia  As- 
sociation of  Life  Underwriters: 

Address   by   Raymond   E.   Kino 

There  is  evidence  that  we  in  America  en- 
Joy  the  highest  standard  of  living  that  the 
world  has  ever  known  because  of  a  free  com- 
petitive economic  system,  which  among  other 
thln^.  makes  possible  the  creative  art  of 
selling.  Every  warehotise  and  storage  bin 
would  soon  be  filled  to  capacity  were  it  not 
for  the  salesman  of  America  who  create  a 
demand  and  a  desire  for  services  and  prod- 
ucts and  bridge  the  gap  between  needs  and 
their  fulfillment. 

It's  not  the  industrial  capacity  of  this  na- 
tion that  makes  us  great,  as  Important  as 
that  is.  Absolutely  essential  Is  salesmen- 
ship  that  brings  products  and  buyers  to- 
gether In  rewarding  relationship.  I  sincerely 
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b«lleve  ttiat  one  oi  the  great  differences  be- 
tween the  Commu:ilst  countries  of  •-ti"  wltIcI 
and  the  free  enterprise  system  at  America  l> 
the  fact  '.riat  tae  CommuxUst  countries  have 
no  saleamen  and.  of  course,  we  ha. e 

We  m  life  inaurinc-e  are  living  tod.iy  la 
preat  times,  m  rev-jrd  seiUng  ilme*  We  are 
lucky  that  we  *re  part  of  thl5  tremeiidous 
forward  thrust  m  our  great  and  growing 
business.  N.»tarally.  there  are  fruBtrallona 
and  vexarior:^  We  sutler  the  prob.enis  of 
growth,  of  inflation,  of  rapid  and  cimplex 
change  Let  ua  not  feel  sorry  for  ourselves 
Lets  stop  criticizing  ourselves  and  each 
other  Lei  us  stop  worrying  and  woaderlnc; 
what  the  future  holds  for  our  country,  our 
business  and  our  Jobs.  Instead,  1*^  us  do 
something  about  mafclni;  It  a  still  be- ter 
future  and  tell  people  what  we're  doing  in  a 
forceful  and  positive  way  Let  all  segments 
of  this  great  business  Join  hands  and  re- 
dedicAte  themselves  to  unselfish  principles 
that  are  for  the  benefit  of  all  people 

someone  >a;d  many  years  ago.  I  lcii.)W  n  .t 
whom  vipor.  the  nlalns  of  hesitation  bleach 
the  bones  of  couatlees  milUoiis  who.  when 
ihev  !..^d  victory  in  their  grajp  sat  down  to 
wait  and  waiting  they  died  "  This  genera- 
t.oa  of  Americans  can  r:  >t  De  .juiuy  of 
O.oiChiag  ;ts  Ot-aes  up^in  'he  p.alna  of  r.c>l- 
tat;.n  .\  s;mt;a.-  responsibility  falls  on  the 
life  insurance  business.  It  must  not  only 
fulfill  .ts  ihrK:  and  -.ecurity  mission,  but 
also  take  leadership  in  all  things  that  are 
for  the  publi:  good 

We  are  living  t<iday  In  a  changlne  sfcle'v 
We  l.ve  in  a  time  of  great  .i-^uence  t)ut  of 
national  „ne.a=.ness  Because  life  insurance 
U  a  b  islneoi  that  Is  Intimately  concerned 
w.ih  everything  that  a/Tects  people,  we  are 
most  der.nitely  involved  in  the  struggle  of 
this  generation  to  adjvist  to  the  demands  and 
the  tensions  of  t.-.e  space  age 

We  cannot  stand  on  the  sidelines  any 
longer  in  the  never-ending  ftruggle  to  malce 
the  pr'-mite  of  America  come  true  for  .nil  our 
citizens  regard'ess  of  race  re'lglon.  or  sta- 
tl.in  In  life 

We  cannot  aflord  longer  to  stand  by  indif- 
ferently while  our  great  cities  decay  and  our 
physical  environ.tient  becomes  polluted  al- 
most bev.ud  redemption 

la  sho.-t,  with  our  busineis  and  profes- 
sional pruiiress  has  come  a  reipon^ibLity  of 
understanding,  empatny.  and  leadership 
t.iat  »e  niuit  a.-'-ept  In  our  commu:;.ty  We 
must  a.-cept  as  leaders  in  our  Industry  cur 
responsioiiity  to  bul'd  good  products,  good 
men.  and  a  g:  od  world  We  must  w-.rlc  hard 
ti.lnk  big  and  have  a  dream 

The  involvement  of  the  life  insurance  in- 
dustry Alth  the  general  welfare  Is  graphically 
Illustrated  by  our  concern  with  the  state 
of  the  economy  and  the  qiallty  of  life  In  our 
infected,  slum-r.dden  metri  p.lltan  areas 
The  squiilor  and  degradation  of  the  life  of 
millions  'Aho  live  in  slums  of  our  great  met- 
rofxilllan  centers  demand  the  attention  of 
our  bualne&a  The  c  rnmltment  of  two  billion 
dollars  bv  our  industry  to  improve  housing 
condU!i>ns  and  create  Jobs  in  the  problem 
aresLS  is  absolute  prixf  that  this  great  busi- 
ness ha.s  recognized  its  responsibility  and  is 
sorting  ai-cordlngly 

We  are  a  country  with  grave  problems,  but 
I  feel  these  problems  are  no  more  grave  or 
no  greater  than  they  have  been  many  times 
before  In  our  history  There  Is  mich  "o  be 
confident  and  reassired  about  in  .\m.erica  if 
enough  of  us  c<^ncern  ourselvee  with  purp<jfiea 
and  If  that  concern  is  deep  and  companion- 
ate unsullied  bv  arrogance  or  hostility  to 
other  pe«  pie  or  delusions  of  superiority  or 
notlnn'4  of  grea'ness 

Critics  of  the  life  'nsurance  indmtrv  claim 
that  our-i  was  a  status-quo  Industry  resisting 
changes  except  th<-><^  imposed  bv  er'emal 
forces  But  thlnfr!  have  really  changed  during 
the  p*st  20  years,  and  particularly  in  the 
last  decade  Our  industry  is  no  longer  satis- 
fled  simply  to  adapt  to  the  changes  in  its  en- 
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vironment  Rather.  It  U  actively  seeking  to 
shape  Its  oun  des.tiny  through  Innovations  in 
management  and  administrative  techniques, 
new  products  and  new  marketing  methods 
Above  all.  It  is  trying  to  be  relevant  aiid  re- 
spon.sible  as  a  Ciirp<jrate  citizen 

The    truth    of    the    matter    is    we    have 
changed  and  are  coniin'iing  to  change. 

As  a  cuii^queiice.  we  are  "ne  <>f  the  great 
growth  industries  of  the  world  today  And 
while  we  are  making  these  changes  I  believe 
we  are  ;'iUllling  our  commitment  to  assume 
a  rightful  share  of  respKjnsibiUty  to  make 
this  a  better  world  for  all  people  'Some 
people  measure  their  lives  by  days  and  years, 
others  by  heartthrotjs,  passions,  and  tears 
But  the  truest  measure  under  the  sun  Is. 
what  In  your  lifetime  for  others  you've 
done. " 


January  39,  1970 
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DR  WONG  COMES  TO  WASHINGTON 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or    CALIT"  RNI.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREtiENT.\TlVES 
Thursday.  January  29.  1970 

Mr  HOSMER  Mr  Speaker,  few  men 
who  have  met  him  have  failed  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  dynamic  personality 
and  enthusiasm  of  Dr  Chimg-mlne 
Wong,  the  new  Director  of  the  Interior 
Departments  Office  of  Saline  Water. 

A  recent  article  in  Presbyterian  Life 
mageizine  has  captured  the  spirit  of  this 
man  It  traces  hLs  career  from  his  birth 
m  China  through  his  appointment  last 
year  to  head  up  the  Nation  s  desalting 
program 

I  enjoyed  readinK  the  article  and  would 
like  tn  .share  it  with  others  by  having  it 
inserted  In  the  Record  The  article 
follows 

[Fr^m    Presbyterian    Life    magazine. 

Jan     1,    1970! 

Dr    Wo.vc  Comes  to  W.'^shxncton 

1  By  Donovan  Kelly  i 

What  does  i  E-"<Jd  Presbyterian  need  to  be- 
come a  good  bureaucrat  m  Washington'' 
There  ire  some  pt.lltlcal  and  technical  quall- 
flcatluns  that  help 

For  instance  he  ihould  be  the  head  of 
some  active  p<'>lltlr;U  group  such  as  the  ten- 
thousand-memuer  PT'ifesslonsil  Citizens  for 
Nix.tn   Agnew 

He  should  also  be  a  prominent  member  of 
a  m.norllv  grt>  ip.  preferably  one  thnt  Is  not 
'.'JO  well  represented  in  Washington,  like  per- 
haps the  quarter-rnllllon  Chinese  .\merlcans 

If  he  Is  gi.>lng  to  work  in  a  scientific  bu- 
reiiu.  such  as  the  Offlce  of  Saline  Water  he 
should  I'.Hve  an  luademlc  background  that  Is 
iidequate  enough  t<>  Impress  Congress  and 
to  qule'  crltl'TS  Dettre»s  In  mechanlcHl  engi- 
neering from  Purdue  in  business  adminis- 
tration from  Harvard,  studies  In  human  rela- 
•loris  at  the  University  of  California,  and  a 
PhD  In  physics  from  Columbia  cmverslty 
should  be  more  than  adequate 

He  also  .'h'mld  have  some  administrative 
experience  t.j  gj  along  with  his  academic 
harkground  twentv-flve  years  of  such  ex- 
perience would  be  more  than  enough.  e«pe- 
cially  If  he  c^ntrlbnted  directly  to  the  suc- 
reis  u  f  the  Apollo  space  program 

Finally  he  should  have  a  touch  of  some- 
thing like  charisma  that  make*  people  under 
his  command  take  to  him  and  work  hard 
for  Mm  As  proof  that  he  has  the  touch, 
he  might,  for  example,  have  been  elected 
■  Best  Professor"  for  four  consecutive  years 
■it  the  tJnlverslty  of  Bridgeport  In  Con- 
necticut 

All  of  these  qualifications  and  more  Dr 
Chung-mlng   Wong   brings   to   the   Office   of 


Saline  Water  a«  Its  new  director.  The  "more" 
13  what  Furlkes  the  visitor  when  talking  to 
Dr  W   ng 

Dr  Wong  might  be  mistaken  for  the  genial 
ownor-h06t  of  a  Chinese  re;»tauran':  at  least 
he  smiles  more  thin  one  might  expect  of  a 
bureaucrat  But  the  people  running  In  r.nd 
cut  >.f  his  offlce  are  undeniably  bent  on  gov- 
ernment business  i  While  I  awaited  my  turn. 
Dr.  Wong  himself  dashed  out  several  times 
to  gl'.  e  me  more  of  the  background  material 
I  had  already  read:  he  reminded  me  of  the 
harried  mother  in  a  house  full  of  kids,  who 
doesn't  hear  a  youngster  protest  that  he  has 
already  been  scrubbed  three  limes)  The 
smile,  the  nod  of  greeting,  and  the  friendly 
soUcitousness  Dr  Wong  expresses  tend  to 
give  him  a  \enecr  of  gentleness.  But  the 
more  he  talkj.  the  niL.re  steel  he  reveals. 

On  his  appointment  a,s  director  of  the 
Office  of  Saline  Water  "I  am  honored  by 
the  assignment  and  by  the  great  future  it 
offers  me  I  Intend  to  rxin  this  office  with  an 
honest  and  sincere  attitude;  I  must  be  hon- 
est because  I  don't  have  a  good  memory  to 
cover  previous  lies  with  more  lies." 

On  his  guidelines  for  his  new  staff'  "If 
we  work  together  and  go  forward  together 
happily,  and  bring  forth  the  best  of  every 
individual  and  the  highest  degree  of  co- 
operation. I  promise  you  that  you  will  win 
my  respect  PIe.ise  bear  in  mind  as  our  guide- 
line 'Do  unto  others  as  you  like  others  to 
do  unto  you  '  " 

On  temporarily  lenvlng  his  family  behind 
m  California  while  he  came  to  Washington! 
"It  Is  Gods  will  and  my  duty  that  1  serve 
my  country"  (When  Dr  Wong  says  "God" 
m  his  throaty  Chlne.se  way.  the  word  ex- 
plodes like  a  German  exclamation.)  "It  ■was 
not  easy  to  leave  my  family,  but  I  needed 
time  to  le.irn  my  Job  I  was  happy  to  stay  a 
bachelor  for  a  time,  but  now  after  two 
months  in  Washington.  I  need  my  family  to 
give  strength  and  to  help  me  meet  friends. 
I  need  friends  very  dearly  and  for  this  my 
wife.  Irene  K!a-Yu    will  be  an  asset  " 

Once  before,  and  for  a  much  longer  time, 
Dr  Wong  knew  the  loneliness  of  being  sepa- 
rated from  his  family  Although  he  is  tech- 
nically a  fourth-generation  American,  his 
father.  Tong  Wong  (one  of  the  three  foun- 
ders of  the  Chinatown  Presbyterian  Church 
In  San  Francisco) ,  returned  to  China  to  serve 
In  Sun  Yat-sen's  Republic  of  China  govern- 
ment Tong  Wong  eventually  became  vice- 
president  under  Sun  Tat-sen.  but  he  gave  up 
his  American  citizenship  In  the  process.  His 
son  was  »>om  In  Hong  Kong  forty-nine  years 
ago.  a  citizen  of  China 

So  It  was  as  a  Chinese  that  Dr  Wong  came 
to  the  tJnlted  States  In  1947.  after  he  had 
.served  as  a  lieutenant  In  the  air  force  of  Na- 
tionalist China  Because  the  Immigration 
quota  was  filled,  he  was  forced  to  leave  his 
wife  behind  In  Shanghai  Two  days  after  he 
left,  their  first  child  a  daughter,  was  bom. 
Dr  Wong  did  not  see  Ms  daughter  or  his 
wife  for  nine  long  years 

"It  was  a  very  hard  time."  says  Dr.  Wong 
■'I  kept  myself  very  busy  by  taking  on  three 
full-time  jobs—wurklng  in  Industry  during 
•he  day.  teaching  three  nights  a  week,  and 
c"oing  all  my  research  on  the  weekends." 
Then  he  adds,  with  another  smile,  "Since  I 
nelthpr  gamble,  smuke  or  drink,  there  was 
nothme  left  for  me  to  do  but  work 

"Finally,  with  the  help  of  Congress,  to 
whom  I  am  most  grateful.  I  was  able  to  bring 
my  f  umlly  over "  Dr  Wong  also  expresses 
gratitude  for  the  host  of  Presbyterians  who 
helped  him  during  that  hard  period:  they 
Include  a  missionary  couple,  the  Reverend 
and  Mrs  M  Gardner  Tewltsbury:  and  the 
Reverend  Donn  D  Moomaw.  pastor  of  Dr. 
Wong's  home  church.  Bel  Air  Presbyterian  In 
Loe  Angeles  ("Mr  Moomaw  has  a  funny 
name."  said  Dr  Chung-mlng  Wong  "Let  me 
check  the  spelling") 

Despite  his  varied  background.  Dr.  Won« 
admits  that  none  of  his  previous  experience 


specifically  Involved  converting  salt  water  to 
fresh,  the  research  and  engineering  function 
of  the  Offlce  of  Saline  Water.  "But  the  de- 
salting process  Involves  nothing  more  than 
using  heat  energy  and  heat  transfer  elBclency, 
subjects  I've  taught  and  worked  with  for 
twenty-five  years." 

What  may  be  more  Important  is  that  his 
previous  Jobs  taught  him  how  to  work  with 
and  use  his  staff  people  efficiently.  "For  ex- 
example,  on  my  aerospace  projects  we  used  a 
system  methodology,"  Dr.  Wong  explains. 
"We  concentrated  our  staff  and  resources  on 
the  one  or  two  approaches  that  looked  most 
promising  In  solving  a  particular  problem 
rather  than  on  attempting  to  Investigate  a 
great  number  of  approaches."  Using  this 
methodology.  Dr.  Wong  was  responsible  for 
the  engineering  and  development  of  the  first 
American  reentry-vehicle  heat-shield,  a  basic 
step  leading  to  the  Apollo  moon  landings. 

Dr.  Wong  plEuis  to  use  the  same  methodol- 
ogy to  engineer  a  breakthrough  in  the  tech- 
nology of  converting  saline  water  to  fresh. 
"I  expect  to  have  concrete,  practical  results 
in  two  years  rather  than  in  the  ten  years 
originally  planned.  And  I  am  not  given 
to  making  overoptlmlstlc  predlctlona  and 
promises." 

Results  couldn't  come  any  too  soon  for  the 
millions  of  people  who  are  waiting  for  a 
practical  method  of  turning  their  salty-vrater 
supplies  Into  usable  fresh  water.  One  survey 
reports  that  In  the  United  States  alone,  3.5 
million  people  in  1,150  communities  xise 
water  which  Is  defined  as  siallne.  that  Is, 
containing  a  salt  concentration  of  more  than 
one  thousand  parts  per  million.  The  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  recommends  a  maxi- 
mum of  no  more  than  five  hundred  parts 
per  million.  Some  hardy  people  can  drink 
as  much  as  two  thousand  parts  per  million, 
but  any  concentration  over  the  Public  Health 
Service  minimum  Is  harmful  to  many  manu- 
X  facturlng  processes  and  to  many  crops.  Thus 
O  a  poor-quality,  saline  water-supply  limits  the 
^  economic  growth  of  many  areas  of  the  coun- 
try and  of  the  world.  If  desalting  technology 
could  be  improved  to  the  point  where  large 
quantities  of  desalted  water  could  be  pro- 
duced as  cheaply  as  natural  fresh  water,  then 
vast  areas  of  the  world  would  get  a  much- 
needed  boost  in  their  economies. 

Seeing  more  than  Just  dollar  signs.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  and  former  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  Chairman  Le'Wls  L.  Strauss  en- 
visioned the  large-soale  desalinlzatlon  of 
seawater  through  the  use  of  atomic  energy 
as  the  key  to  i>eace  In  the  Middle  East. 

Explaining  the  Elsenhower- Strauss  plan, 
the  late  President  saidi  "The  purpose  of  the 
plan  is  not  only  to  bring  large  arid  regions 
Into  production  and  to  supply  useful  work 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  but 
also,  we  h0F>e,  to  promote  peace  in  a  deeply 
troubled  area  of  the  world  through  a  new 
coojjeratlve  venture  among  nations.  I  am 
optimistic  enough  to  believe  that  the  pro- 
posal when  Implemented — as  It  Is  sure  to  be 
some  day — may  very  well  succeed  in  bring- 
ing stability  to  a  region  where  endless  polit- 
ical negotiations  have  failed  ...  I  can  think 
of  no  scientific  success  that  would  equal  [the 
development  of  atomic  desalting  technology] 
In  Its  boon  to  mankind." 

As  If  Improving  living  standards  and  help- 
ing to  maintain  peace  weren't  reasons  enough 
for  existence  of  the  Offlce  of  Saline  Water, 
there  Is  a  third :  we  may  not  be  running  out 
of  water,  but  we  are  running  out  of  usable 
fresh  water. 

There  are  about  326  million  cubic  nalles  of 
water  on  the  earth,  but  somewhat  more  than 
99A  percent  of  this  vast  supply  Is  tied  up  as 
salt  water  and  glacier  Ice.  This  still  leaves 
a  very  large  supply  of  fresh  water,  but  it  Is  a 
limited  supply,  and  one  tiiat  Is  not  always 
distributed  when  and  where  man  wants  It. 
In  the  United  States,  demands  on  this  lim- 
ited supply  are  Increasing  at  the  rate  of 
twenty -five  thousand  gallons  per  minute,  and 
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pollution  has  already  made  much  of  the  nat- 
ural supply  unusable.  Without  some  help 
from  technology,  the  point  will  one  day  be 
reached  when  our  faucets  will  run  dry. 

Desalting  saline  water  is  not  a  new  solution 
to  water  shortages.  Aristotle  has  owned  a 
patent  on  a  simple  and  workable  distillation 
process  since  the  fourth  century  B.C.  Where 
the  needs  are  critical  for  even  small  supplies 
of  fresh  water,  any  workable  method  will 
still  do,  no  matter  how  expensive  It  Is.  The 
goal  of  the  Offlce  of  Saline  Water  is  to  develop 
economical  methods  for  converting  saline 
water  Into  fresh  water — the  emphasis  Is  on 
the  economics.  To  be  feasible  economically, 
fresh  water  made  from  saline  water  must  cost 
as  little  as  water  from  conventional  sources. 

Smce  the  early  1960s,  the  cost  of  desalting 
seawater  has  dropped  from  about  five  dollars 
per  thousand  gallons  to  one  dollar,  and  the 
cost  of  desalting  brackish  (water  with  less 
salt  than  seawater,  though  still  undrlnkable) 
groundwater  to  as  low  as  forty  cents  per 
thotisand  gallons.  In  the  next  ten  years,  the 
cost  of  desalting  sea'water  should  drop  to 
between  twenty-flve  and  fifty  cents  per  thou- 
sand gallons,  about  what  we  are  paying  now 
to  gather,  convey,  and  distribute  water  in 
many  of  our  large  cities.  Thu?  the  day  may 
be  near  when  desalted  water  can  compete 
with  conventional  water  supplies. 

To  bring  that  day  closer,  Dr.  Wong  and  his 
staff  of  135,  with  an  annual  budget  of  $25 
million,  win  use  system  methodology  to  con- 
centrate on  two  methods  of  desalinlzatlon. 

For  desalting  large  qtiantltles  of  seawater, 
they  'Will  concentrate  on  a  method  that  com- 
bines heat  and  flash  distillation.  Heat  distil- 
lation is  a  refinement  of  Aristotle's  basic 
method  of  boiling  sea'water  and  condensing 
the  steam  to  produce  the  pure  "distilled 
water"  stlU  used  in  automobile  batteries  and 
steam  Irons.  The  Offlce  of  Saline  Water  has 
Improved  the  efficiency  of  the  heat-dlstlUa- 
tlon  process  by  hooking  a  chain  of  distilling 
units  together  so  that  the  steam  produced 
in  one  will  heat  the  Incoming  seawater  In  the 
next.  The  cold  seawater  condenses  the  steam 
and  In  turn  Is  heated  by  the  steam.  The 
process  is  repeated  through  several  tmlts 
until  most  of  the  heat  energy  added  in  the 
first  unit  Is  recovered.  "ITie  process  has  been 
further  Improved  by  the  use  of  flash 
distillation.  If  the  pressure  in  the  dlstlillng 
unit  is  lowered  enough,  some  of  the  sea- 
water will  boll  instantly,  or  "flash,"  at  a 
lower  temperature  than  is  normal.  By 
progressively  reducing  the  pressures  in  the 
chain  of  distilling  units,  seawater  is  made 
to  boU  at  lower  and  lower  temperatures. 

For  desalting  smaller  quantities  of  the 
better-quality  brackish  groimd-water.  the 
Office  of  Saline  Water  will  concentrate  on 
Improving  a  method  of  reverse  osmosis.  Os- 
mosis Is  the  process  by  which  a  semiperme- 
able membrane,  such  as  the  skin  of  plant 
roots,  will  admit  slightly  mineralized  water 
to  pass  through  the  membrane  on  one  side 
but  will  not  allow  the  mineralized  plant 
Juices  to  flow  out  the  opposite  side.  Under 
normal  conditions,  the  membrane  allows 
only  a  one-way  flow  of  fresh  water  to  the 
salt-water  side,  as  if  there  were  a  jwessure 
pushing  the  fresh  water.  In  reverse  osmosis, 
preestire  is  applied  to  the  salt-water  side  of 
the  membrane  and  the  process  is  reversed. 
Fresh  water  in  the  salt  water  is  pushed 
through  the  membrane,  leaving  most  of  the 
minerals. 

"We  are  going  to  concentrate  on  these  two 
methods  of  desalting,"  says  Dr.  Wong,  "but 
we  are  not  going  to  make  the  common 
btu«aucratc  mistake  of  Just  refining  what 
has  been  done  before.  Rather,  we  will  tackle 
research  and  development  projects  that  pri- 
vate Industry  finds  too  risky  or  too  expen- 
sive, rm  looking  for  more  than  Just  steady 
progress;  I  want  quantiun  Jumps." 

In  the  long  list  of  the  world's  problems, 
one  single  item,  even  a  basic  necessity  such 
as  "enough  fresh  water  of  good  quality,"  can 
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easily  be  overlooked  or  ignored.  But  with 
more  and  more  people  demanding  more  and 
more  fresh  water — per  capita  use  of  water 
in  the  United  States  increased  15  percent 
in  the  first  half  of  this  decade  alone — and 
with  more  p>eople  demanding  that  water 
from  a  limited  freshwater  supply,  the  prob- 
lem of  freshwater  shortages  seems  likely  to 
become  more  acute.  Dr.  Wong  appears  to 
be  the  right  man  to  lead  the  Offlce  of  Saline 
Water  in  making  the  quantum  Jumps  of 
developing  efficient  methods  of  desalting 
water  to  slacken  the  world's  growing  thirst. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or    MISSOUBJ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 
Thursday,  January  29.  1970 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thought  that  the  following  two  articles 
on  the  subject  of  preventive  detention 
would  be  of  concern  and  interest  to  my 
colleagues: 

[From  Trial  magazine,  December-January 

1969-701 

Peevxnttve  DmumoNi  Social  Threat 

(By  Alan  M.  Dershowltz) 

President  Nixon  recently  proposed  that 
Congress  enact  a  preventive  detention  stat- 
ute  under  which  "dangerous  hardcore  recid- 
ivists could  be  held  in  temporary  pre-trial 
detention  when  they  have  been  charged  with 
crime  and  when  their  continued  pre-trial 
release  presents  a  continued  danger  to  the 
community." 

The  conditions  giving  rise  to  this  call  for 
preventive  detention  are  not  difficult  to  un- 
derstand. A  person  suspected  of  committing 
a  crime  cannot  stand  tilal  on  the  day  of  hia 
arrest;  he  must  be  given  time  to  consult  with 
his  lawyer  and  prepare  a  defense. 

Although  this  should  rarely  take  more  than 
a  few  days,  the  delay  between  arrest  and  trial 
has  been  growing,  until  It  is  now  almost  as 
long  as  two  years  in  some  cities  and  a  year  In 
most  other  cities. 

This  is  the  consequence  primarily  of  our 
unwillingness  to  pay  for  needed  Increases  In 
Judicial  machinery. 

At  the  same  time  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing sensitivity  to  the  plight  of  the  Indigent 
accused,  who  are  unable  to  raise  even  mod- 
est bail;  this  is  reflected  in  a  1966  bail  reform 
law  which  authorizes  federal  Judges  to  re- 
lease most  defendants  without  requiring 
money  ball.  The  net  result  of  bail  reform  and 
Increased  delays  in  court  has  been  that  more 
criminal  defendants  spend  more  time  out  on 
the  street  awaiting  their  trials  than  ever 
before. 

This  has  led  to  an  Increase — or  at  least 
the  appearance  of  an  increase— in  the  ntun- 
ber  of  crimes  committed  by  some  of  thees 
defendants   between   arrest   and   trial. 

And  so,  in  an  effort  to  stem  this  'tide  of 
increasing  crime,  many  political  leaders,  in- 
cluding as  diverse  in  views  as  Roman  Hruska 
and  Joseph  Tydings,  have  foctised  their  at- 
tention on  the  defendant  awaiting  trial  for 
the  crime  he  is  accused  of. 

The  slogan  "crime  in  the  streets"  haa 
found  its  flrst  political  victim. 

The  proponents  of  preventive  detention 
hope  thereby  to  Identify  and  isolate  those 
defendants  awaiting  trial  who  account  for, 
at  least  in  part,  the  apparently  high  inci- 
dence of  serious  crime. 

The  opponents  of  preventive  detention,  a 
heterogeneous  group  including  not  only  the 
American  Olvll  Ubertles  Union  but  alao 
Senator  Ervin  of  North  Carolina,  malTitJiln 
that,  under  otir  system  of  criminal  Justice, 
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which  Is  characterized  by  "the  presumption 
of  inm>cp;.ce  "  ootivicl'.uii  for  a  p«tst  crime  Is 
the  only  legitimate  basis  for  confinement. 
They  are  fearful  that  acceptance  .if  t:il» 
■novel'  approach  to  crln.e  preveutiou  might 
be  an  .penlng  wedge  leading  to  widespread 
conrlnenient  ot  persons  suspected,  en  the 
basis  of  untested  predictions,  of  dangerous 
propensities 

For  example,  a  recent  decision  of  the 
United  SUtes  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  held  a  vagrancy  statute 
unconstitutional  on  the  ground  that  "sta- 
tUtlciil  likelihood  ■  of  a  particular  persons 
or  groups  engaging  tn  criminality  "Is  njt 
permissible  as  an  all-out  substitute  for  proof 
of  Individual  guilt "' 

But  •st.itutical  UktUhood'— gross  and 
Inipcrsunal  a.s  that  suuiids  Is  all  we  ever 
have,  whether  we  are  predicting  the  future 
or  reconstructing  the  past.  When  we  estab- 
lish rules  for  convicting  the  guilty,  we  do 
not  require  certainty;  we  only  require  that 
guilt  be  proved  "t^yond  a  reasonable  doubt." 
And  that  means  that  we  are  willing  to 
tolerate  the  conviction  of  some  innocent 
suspects  In  order  to  assure  the  confinement 
of  a  vastly  larger  number  of  guilty  crlminala. 
We  insist  that  the  statistical  likelihood  of 
guilt  be  very  high:  "better  ten  guilty  men  go 
free  than  one  innocent  man  be  WTongly  con- 
demned "  But  we  do  not — nor  could  we  In- 
sist on  certainty;  to  do  so  would  result  In 
Immobility. 

What  difference  Is  there  between  Imprison- 
ing a  man  for  past  crimes  on  the  basis  of 
"statistical  likelihood  ■  and  detaining  him  to 
prevent  future  crimes  on  the  same  kind  of 
less-than-cerialn  Information? 

The  important  difference  may  not  be  so 
much  one  of  principle,  as  It  Is  one  of  degree 
The  available  evidence  suggests  that  our 
system  of  determining  past  guilt  results  tn 
the  erroneous  conviction  of  relatively  few 
Innocent  people  We  really  do  seem  to  prac- 
tice what  we  preach  about  preferrlni?  the  ac- 
quittal of  guilty  men  over  the  conviction 
of  innocent  men 

But  the  indications  axe  that  any  system  of 
predicting  futxu-e  crimes  would  result  in  a 
vastly  larger  number  erf  erranet.us  confine- 
ments— Lhit  is.  confinements  cf  persons  pre- 
dicted to  engage  in  violent  crime  who  would 
not.  In  fact,  do  so 

Indeed,  all  the  experience  with  predicting: 
violent  conduct  suggests  that  in  order  to  spot 
a  slgnlflCAnt  propurt.jn  of  future  violent 
criminals,  we  would  have  to  reverse  U\e  tra- 
ditional maxun  of  the  criminal  law  and  adopt 
a  philosophy  that  It  Is  'better  to  confine  ten 
people  who  would  not  commit  predicted 
crimes,  than  to  release  one  who  would.  ' 

It  should  not  be  .surprising  to  learn  that 
predictions  of  the  kind  relied  upon  by  the 
proponents  of  preventive  detention  iue  likely 
to  be  unreliable  Predictions  of  human  cc<r.- 
duct  are  difficult  ui  make,  for  man  is  a  c  m- 
piex  entity  ajid  the  world  he  inhabits  is  full 
of  unexpected  occurrence* 

Predictions  of  rare  human  events  are  even 
more  difficult  And  predictions  of  rare  o.er.ts 
occumrut  within  a  short  span  at  time  are  the 
mo6t  difficult  of  ail  Acts  of  violence  by  per- 
sons released  wnlle  awaiting  trial  are  rela- 
tively rire  events  (though  more  fre^'jeut 
among  certain  categories  of  suspects i,  and 
the  relevant  time  span  la  short.  Accordingly. 
the  kand  of  p.-edlcnans  under  consideration 
begin  with  heav  y  odds  againtt  thej-  accuracy 
A  predictor  could  spot  and  Imprls.  n  a  large 
number  of  persona  who  would  actuUly  com- 
mit acts  of  violence  only  If  he  is  also  willing 
to  Imprison  a  very  much  larger  number  of 
defendants  who  would  not,  In  fact,  engage  In 
violence  If  released 

This  bringr.  me  Id  an  obvious  fact  that  Is 
often  overlooked  In  evaluating  the  accuracy 
of  predictions    In  order  that  the  evaluation 
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be  f.Ur.  there  must  be  Information  about 
both  slde-^;  we  must  not  onlv  know  how 
man  crl.aes  com.nliu-d  bj  defendants  out  on 
bill  v.ere  pr..'v.^iiteil.  we  must  .\'.m  kii  >w  how 
mail,  detendaiits  were  erroneously  imprl-- 
oiied. 

Either  of  these  nlone  tells  yuu  very  Utile. 
It  1.-.  no  trick  at  all  to  sp.>l  a  very  high  per- 
centage of  defPiidAiita  wno  would  ■?auiinu 
acti  of  violence  while  awaiting  trial,  you 
5iinply  predict  that  all  or  almusi  all  will  do 
so  (Of  cjursc.  •  ..e  number  of  erroneous  coa- 
hnemeni*  woulu  be  extraordln.u-ily  high,  but 
nii->st  or  all  ot  uhe  crimes  would  have  been 
prevented  ) 

Con.ersely.  It  1;  e.isy  to  avoid  erroneous 
conflneaients  if  that  is  your  only  aim  simply 
pred.ct  that  lew  or  none  uf  the  deteudants 
will  engajse  m  MOl.:>nce  pending  trial  (in  that 
case,  you  would  prevent  very  few.  if  any.  of 
the  potential  cr.nies.  but  the  number  of 
erroneous  confiiienieiits  would  be  minimal 
or  n  )n-exit.tent  ) 

The  difficult  Utsk  Is  to  select  a  category 
w'alch  includei;  the  largest  number  u!  d?- 
feudanis  who  would  coininit  violent  crimes 
and  the  smallett  pofslble  number  who  would 
not  If  It  were  possible  Lj  select  a  category 
whicn  Included  all  Uiose  and  only  those,  who 
commit  such  crime.",  there  would  be  Ufle 
problem  But  since  this  Is  impossible,  a  choice 
mu.  t  be  made 

It  must  be  decided  how  many  defendants 
we  should  be  willing  to  confine  erroneously 
in  order  to  prevent  liow  many  acts  of  vio- 
lence. This  will  in  tun.  depend  on  the  nature 
of  the  violence  to  be  prevented  and  the  dura- 
tion of  the  contemplated  confinement :  we 
should  be  willing  to  tolerate  fewer  frTi>ue<ius 
confinements  to  prevei.t  pred.cted  purse- 
snatching  than  predicted  murder;  and  fewer 
again  If  the  trial  is  a  year  off  than  If  It  can 
be  o\er  within  two  weeks  af  the  arrest 

Another  rea?o:i  why  predictions  of  the  fu- 
ture are  less  reliable  than  reconstructions  of 
the  past  concerns  the  pnx-esies  by  which 
human  beings  make  declsioi.s 

Partlclpanto  in  judicial  decisionmaking— 
lawyers.  Judges,  even  jurors— have  some  sense 
of  what  It  m>?ans  to  decide  whether  a  spe- 
cifically charged  act  probably  wa.s  or  prob- 
ably w'as  ni/t  committed  The  participants 
bring  to  their  decLslons  some  basis  for  sort- 
ing out  the  relevant  from  the  Irrelevant,  the 
believable  from  the  Incredible,  the  slgulfi- 
c.'.nt  from  the  trivial  And  this  basis— though 
ofttn  rough  and  Intuitive — is  far  more  than 
the  Judge  Is  Ukelv  to  bring  to  the  process  of 
predicting:  the  future. 

It  IS  true  that  all  Judgments  about  human 
events,  whether  pa.-t  or  future,  rest  upon  a 
super'itructure  of  xasumptlons  about  how 
people  behave;  all  decislon-miiklng  requires 
a  theory 

What  I  am  suggesting  Is  that  participants 
in  the  JudicUl  process  are  better  equipped  by 
their  expenence  to  construct  and  employ 
the  .rle.s  about  what  probably  occurred  In  the 
past  than  theories  about  what  Is  likely  to 
occur  in  the  future  Put  another  way,  we  are 
all  historians,  but  few  of  us  are  scientists. 
Perhaps  Lewis  CarroUs  Queen  had  a  •mem- 
ory "  that  worked  equally  well  both  ways:  she 
remembered  'things  that  happened  the  week 
after  next"  even  better  than  things  that  hap- 
ptened  yesterday.  But  Alice  spoke  for  most 
of  us  when  she  said  that  her  memory  "only 
works  one  way  .  .  I  can't  remember  things 
before  they  happen  " 

The  most  serious  danger  Inherent  In  any 
system  of  preventive  detention  is  that  it  al- 
ways seems  to  be  working  well,  even  when  It 
Is  performing  dismally;  this  Is  so  because  It 
Is  the  nature  of  any  system  of  preventive 
detention  to  display  Its  meager  successes  In 
preventing  crime  while  It  hides  Its  frequent 
errors.  This  has  been  demonstrated  In  other 
areas  where  detention  rests  on  predictions  of 
dangerousness.  One  such  area — which  I  have 
studied  in  detail  and  about  which  I  have 
written   elsewhere ' — Is  the   confinement  of 
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the  mentally  111  on  the  b.tsis  of  psychiatric 
predictions  of  mjurlout.  conduct. 

It  has  long  been  assumed  that  these  psy- 
chiatric predictions  are  rea.sonably  accurate; 
that  patients  who  are  diagnosed  as  danger- 
ous would  have  engaged  In  seriously  harm- 
ful conduct  had  they  not  been  confined. 
The  accuracy  of  these  predictions  has  never 
been  systenifttlcally  tested,  since  patients 
predicted  to  be  dangerous  are  confined  and 
thus  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate that  they  would  not  have  com- 
mitted the  predicted  act  If  they  were  at  lib- 
erty. 

Accordingly,  the  psychiatrist  almost  never 
learns  about  his  erroneous  predictions  of  vio- 
lence But  he  almost  always  learns  about 
his  erroneous  predictions  of  non-violence — 
often  from  newspaper  headlines  announcing 
the  crime.  The  fact  that  the  errors  of  un- 
derestimating the  possibilities  of  violence 
are  more  visible  than  errors  of  overestimating 
Inclines  the  psychlatrlstr— whether  consci- 
ously or  uncon."!Clously — to  err  on  the  side 
of  confining  rather  than  of  releasing.  His 
modus  operandi  becomes:  When  in  doubt, 
don't  let  him  out. 

Recently  the  accuracy  of  psychiatric  pre- 
dictions has  been  called  into  considerable 
question.  A  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  In  1966,  Baitrom  v.  Herald* 
resulted  In  freeing  many  mentally  111  persona 
predicted  to  be  dangerous  Orave  fear  was 
expressed  for  the  safety  of  the  community. 
But  follow-up  studies  now  Indicate  that  the 
predictions  of  violence  were  grossly  exag- 
gerated, and  that  very  few  of  the  patients 
have  done  what  the  psychiatrists  predicted 
they  would  do  If  released  Similar  studies  In 
Bilttmore  support  this  end  of  extreme  over- 
prediction. 

The  same  phenomenon  Is  likely  to  plague 
efforts  to  predict  violence  pending  trial  If  a 
preventive  detention  statute  Is  now  enacted. 
Judges,  like  psychiatrists,  will  rarely  learn 
abotit  their  erroneous  predictions  of  violence: 
for  those  defendants,  being  confined,  will  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  that 
they  would  nof  have  committed  the  pre- 
dicted crime  But  every  time  a  Judge  makes 
an  erroneous  prediction  of  non-violence — 
every  time  he  decides  to  relea.se  someone  who 
then  does  conamlt  a  violent  act — he  leama 
about  his  "mistake"  swiftly  and  dramatically. 
Thus,  If  a  statute  Is  enacted  authorizing 
pre-trial  preventive  detention  on  the  basis 
of  Judicial  predictions  of  violence,  we  will 
never  know  how  many  defendants  are  being 
erroneously  con'.ned.  And  as  more  and  more 
Information  is  accumulated,  most  of  It  con- 
cerning defendant  who  were  erroneously 
released.  Judges  will  keep  expanding  the  cate- 
gory of  defendants  to  be  detained. 

There  is  evidence  that  this  is  already  being 
done  by  some  Judges  today.  During  Its  re- 
cent hearings,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  considered  a  study  of 
decisions  of  two  trial  Judges  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  on  pre-trial  release  and  deten- 
tion; one  Judge  routinely.  If  unlawfully,  de- 
tained all  suspects  whom  he  regarded  as  "bad 
risks";  the  other  Judge  routinely  released 
most  suspects.  Over  the  period  studied,  the 
"tough"  Judge  detained,  about  half  the  de- 
fendants who  came  before  him  (144  out  of 
285);  while  the  "lenient"  Judge  detained 
only  about  one  fifth  (46  out  of  226) .  Of  those 
released  by  the  tough  Judge,  twelve  were 
charged  with  offenses — either  felonies  or  mis- 
demeanors— while  awaiting  trial:  while  of 
those  released  by  the  lenient  Judge,  sixteen 
were  accused  of  such  offenses. 

In  other  words.  In  order  to  prevent  about 
four  more  crimes  (some  of  them  misde- 
meanors), the  tough  Judge  had  to  confine  al- 
most a  hundred  more  defendants.  Moreover, 
of  the  144  persons  detained  by  the  tough 
Judge,  thlrty-slx  subsequently  had  their 
cases  dismissed  and  another  "large  percent- 
age of   them"   were  acquitted.   Most  of  the 
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defendants  in  this  latter  group  were  there- 
fore the  victims  of  a  compounded  legal  error: 
not  only  did  they  not  commit  the  predicted 
crimes;  they  were  not  even  guilty — so  the 
process  determined — of  the  past  crime  with 
which  they  stood  charged. 

Now  It  may  be  that  eventually  criteria  for 
con'inecicir-  can  oe  refined  to  the  point 
where  such  errors  are  minimized.  Perhaps  the 
high  rate  of  violent  crime  by  certain  cate- 
gories of  released  defendants  will  permit  a 
high  degree  of  crime  prevention  without  too 
many  erroneous  confinements.  It  is  claimed, 
for  example,  that  a  very  high  percentage  of 
defendants  charged  with  armed  robbery  In 
the  District  of  Columbia — some  place  the 
figure  as  high  as  34';,  others  as  low  as 
11 '1 — commit  new  felonies  while  awaiting 
trial.  But  If  a  statute  were  to  be  enacted  now 
authorizing  the  confinement  of  all  persons 
awaiting  trial  who.  on  the  basis  of  specified 
criteria,  were  predicted  to  commit  violent 
crimes,  then  the  development  of  such  re- 
fined criteria  would  be  seriously  retarded. 
It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  many 
years  of  experience  administering  an  un- 
tested system  will  not  always  Increase  the 
accuracy  of  that  system.  Many  years  of  ex- 
perience are  often  only  one  year  of  ex- 
perience repeated  many  times.  The  unknown 
mistake  of  the  past  becomes  the  foundation 
for  a  coniident.  but  erroneous,  prediction  of 
the  future  This  was  demonstrated  many 
years  ago.  in  a  famous  "experiment"  con- 
ducted by  the  Harvard  psychologist  Thom- 
dlke.  who  had  a  student  throw  darts  re- 
fjeaiedly  at  a  board  to  test  the  thesis  that 
aim  Improves  with  experience.  But  he  blind- 
folded the  student  and  never  told  him  when 
he  hit  or  missed  the  target.  Needless  to  say, 
his  aim  did  not  Improve  with  "experience." 
Nor  would  the  accuracy  of  Judicial  predic- 
tions necessarily  Improve  simply  as  a  result 
^  of  Judges  spending  more  and  more  years 
O  meting  out  preventive  detention  without  any 
X        accurate  way  to  test  their  predictions. 

The  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  resolving  defin- 
itively by  legislation  the  dilemma  of  pre- 
trial preventive  detention.  We  have  Just  be- 
gun to  understand  what  the  problem  Is  but 
we  do  not  yet  have  enough  Information  to 
know  what  the  optimal  solutions  are.  We 
have  not  even  tried  other — less  drastic 
amelloratlves,  such  as  sp>eedler  trials,  more 
supervision  for  released  defendants,  and  per- 
haps even  Increased  p>enaltles  for  crimes  com- 
mitted while  out  on  ball. 

If  such  solutions  were  tried,  the  problem 
of  crimes  committed  by  released  defendants 
might  become  a  very  small  one  Indeed.  What 
must  t>e  avoided  is  a  simple  solution  that 
freezes  knowledge  at  Its  existing  low  state. 
And  this  Is  precisely  what  would  occur  If 
Congress  now  enacted  a  statute  authorizing 
confinement  of  all  defendants  predicted  to 
commit  acts  of  violence  while  awaiting  trial. 
What  must  be  encouraged  is  an  approach 
that  Is  tentative;  that  continues  to  gather 
Information:  and  that  Is  in  the  nature  of  an 
exf)erlment. 

What  I  suggest  Is  that  any  proposed  cri- 
teria for  confinement  be  tested  to  determine 
how  accurate — or  Inaccurate — they  are  in 
predicting  violence.  This  could  be  done  in  a 
number  of  ways.  Judges  might  be  asked  to 
apply  the  criteria  being  tested — for  example, 
those  In  the  statute  prop>osed  by  Senator 
Tydlngs  ^ — and  to  predict  on  the  basis  of 
those  criteria  which  defendants  awaiting 
trial  would  engage  In  violent  crimes.  All  of 
the  defendants  would  then  be  released,  even 
those  who  the  Judges  think  should  be  de- 
tained. 

Careful  studies  should  then  be  conducted 
to  determine  how  accurate  the  Judges  were 
m  their  predictions.  There  Is,  however,  a 
serious  problem  with  this  kind  of  test.  If  the 
Judges  know  that  everyone  will  be  released 
and  their  actions  observed,  they  might  bo 
extremely  cautious  about  predicting  violence, 
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more  cautious  than  If  they  knew  that  the 
predicted  criminals  would  be  safely  confined. 

This  suggests  a  variation  which  would  In- 
crease the  accuracy  of  the  test,  but  at  a 
substantial  cost  In  human  liberty.  The 
Judges  would  again  decide  who  should  be 
detained  on  the  basis  of  the  criteria  being 
tested,  but,  this  time,  only  some — say  half — 
of  those  selected  for  detention  would  be  ran- 
domly released  and  observed.  The  other  half 
would  be  detailed.  This  suggestion  Is  not  free 
of  difficulties  either,  for  the  status  of  ex- 
perimentation under  the  law  Is  far  from 
clear.  But  I  am  confident  that  a  workable 
and  constitutional  approach  can  be  devised.' 
Then  we  can  see  how  many  of  these  de- 
fendants would,  m  fact,  fulfill  the  predic- 
tions. 

What  we  learn  about  our  ability  to  pre- 
dict may  be  discouraging  to  those  who  ad- 
vocate preventive  detention.  But  It  Is  far 
better  to  know  the  discouraging  truth  than 
to  build  a  house — especially  one  with  bars — 
on  untested  assumptions. 

Would  preventive  detention  reduce  recidi- 
vism? The  answer  Is  probably  "yes";  a  system 
of  preventive  detention  might  well  reduce 
recidivism  (at  least  In  the  short  run).  But 
that  answer  is  a  misleading  half-truth.  The 
cost  of  any  such  system — In  terms  of  un- 
necessary confinement — would  be  extremely 
high:  too  high,  tn  my  view,  to  Justify  pre- 
ventive detention. 

FOOTNOTES 

» That  there  are  occasional  tragic  convic- 
tions of  Innocent  men  was  well  documented 
many  years  ago  in  Edwin  M.  Borchard's  Con- 
victing  the  Innocent  (Yale,  1932),  and  more 
recently  In  Jerome  and  Barbara  Prank's  Not 
Guilty  "(GoUanez,  1957) ,  but  as  Borchard  ob- 
served: there  are  still  "about  nine  cases  of 
unjust  acquittal  to  one  case  of  unjust  con- 
viction .  .  ."  (p.  407).  And  as  Prank  warned: 
"The  horrors  portrayed  in  this  book,  however, 
should  Induce  no  belief  that  most  con- 
victs are  guiltless.  On  the  whole  our  system 
works  fairly  and  moet  men  In  prison  are  al- 
most surely  guilty."  (p.  38) . 

'E.g.,  Dershowltz,  "The  Psychiatrist's 
Power  In  Civil  Commitment,"  Psychology  To- 
day, (Pebruary,  1969),  p.  43. 

•383U.S.  107  (1966). 

♦  See  Rapi)eport,  The  Clinical  Evaluation  of 
the  Dangerousness  of  the  Mentally  III 
(Thomas,  1967) . 

0  Tydlngs  would  permit  confinement  If  the 
defendant  Is  charged  with  any  of  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  armed  robbery  of  a  related  offense; 
(2)  a  felony  Involving  serious  bodily  harm 
committed  while  the  defendant  was  out  on 
bail;  (3)  a  felony  involving  serious  bodily 
harm  where  the  government  alleges  that  If 
released  he  wlU  inflict  such  harm  or  pose, 
because  of  his  prior  pattern  of  conduct,  a 
substantial  danger  to  others  or  the  com- 
munity. 

•  Perhaps  the  propKMed  criteria  for  confine- 
ment could  first  be  tested  on  records  of  p>ast 
cases  before  they  are  appUed — even  experi- 
mentally— to  live  defendants.  This  could  be 
done  by  giving  to  Judges  the  past  records  of 
defendants,  some  of  whom  did  and  some 
of  whom  did  not  commit  crimes  while  out  on 
ball;  they  would  then  be  asked  to  "predict" — 
or  more  accurately,  postdlct— which  defend- 
ants fall  into  which  category. 

Prevknttvk  Detention:  PtJSLic  SArEouARD 
(By  Jack  Landau,  Director) 
Professor  Alan  Dershowltz  has  expressed 
his  opposlUon  to  the  enactment  of  a  statute 
"authorizing  confinement  of  all  defendanU 
predicted  to  commit  acts  of  violence  while 
awaiting  trial."  The  principal  basis  for  his 
opi>osltlon  Is  the  lack  of  sufficient  informa- 
tion available  to  Judges  for  such  a  prediction. 
Rather  than  take  what  he  considers  the 
present  unwarranted  high  risk  of  detaining 
defendants  who  'arlll  not.  If  released,  commit 
such  acts  of  violence,  the  Professor  r«com- 
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mends  other  solutions:  speedier  trials,  more 
supervision  of  defendants  on  release,  and  in- 
creased penalties  for  crimes  committed  on  re- 
lease. 

These  solutions  are  all  sound,  and  st©i>6  are 
being  taken  to  effectuate  them. 

For  example,  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
where  the  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966  has  had 
Its  greatest  Impact,  a  proposal  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  for  a  complete  re- 
organization of  the  local  courts.  The  pro- 
posal calls  for  (1)  a  large  Increase  In  the 
number  of  Judges,  (2)  readjustment  of  their 
salaries  and  tenure,  and  (3)  the  most  modem 
administrative  techniques  to  permit  the  local 
court  system  to  administer  criminal  Justice 
more  fairly,  expeditiously  and  effectively. 

The  Administration  has  also  projxjsed  an 
expansion  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Bail 
Agency  for  the  express  purpwse  of  enabling 
it  to  provide  more  supervision  of  defend- 
ants released  prior  to  trial.  Finally  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Ball  Reform  Act  of 
1966  Include  a  provision  for  Increased  i)en- 
altles  for  crimes  committed  while  on  pre- 
trial release. 

Assuming  no  delays  caused  by  court  con- 
gestion, however,  with  preliminary  motions, 
hearings,  discovery,  grand  jury  presentation, 
lineups,  preparation  of  transcripts,  conduct- 
ing of  scientific  tests,  assembling  of  evidence, 
etc..  trials  cannot  reasonably  be  expected 
within  less  than  30  to  60  days  following 
arrest.  The  ball  agency,  even  with  Increased 
manpower,  cannot  provide  24-hour  per  day 
supervision.  The  prospect  of  increased  i>en- 
altles  for  a  crime  committed  while  on  pre- 
trial release  will  deter  some,  not  all. 

Thus,  even  were  the  other  solutions  pro- 
posed by  Professor  Dershowltz  to  become 
legislative  and  administrative  realities — and 
absence  of  court  delay  Is  certainly  a  long  way 
off — society  still  would  be  confronted  with 
the  prospective  pre-trial  release  of  some  de- 
fendants whom  reason,  experience,  and  avail- 
able but  limited  data  strongly  Indicate  would 
commit  additional  serious  crimes  prior  to 
trial. 

It  Is  also  Important  to  note,  as  a  practical 
matter,  that  a  defendant  charged  by  strong 
evidence  w^lth  a  serious  crime  for  which  he 
Is  Ukely  to  go  to  Jail  If  convicted,  has  no 
Interest  In  a  speedy  trial  vrtthln  30  to  60  days 
as  long  as  he  Is  on  pre-trial  release.  Delay  in 
trial  means  delay  In  confinement  and  also 
the  ever-Increasing  possibility  that  the  pros- 
ecution win  lose  Its  wltnesseo.  With  the 
endless  number  of  different  kinds  of  pre-trial 
motions  available,  a  defendant,  who  wishes 
to  do,  can,  with  the  aid  of  skilled  counsel, 
easily  postpone  the  trial  for  months. 

Thus  the  speedy  trial  panacea  advocated 
by  opponents  of  pre-trial  detention  Is  In  real- 
ity no  panacea  at  all.  Viewed  In  this  regard, 
the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Ball  Act 
encourage  speedy  trial  by  requiring  trials  of 
detained  defendants  within  60  days.  Deten- 
tion beyond  60  days  Is  permitted  only  If 
caused  by  the  defendant.  The  onus  of  delay 
and  continued  pre-trial  detention,  accord- 
ingly. Is  placed  squarely  on  the  defendant, 
where  it  rightfully  belongs. 

Nor  is  it  adequate  to  try  to  Implement  the 
professor's  solutions  and.  as  he  suggests,  at 
the  same  time  conduct  studies  to  obtain  "re- 
fined criteria"  which  will  enable  Judges  to 
predict  with  scientific  accuracy  propensities 
for  criminal  activity.  First,  the  crime  problem 
now  Is  too  acute  to  permit  delay,  and  second, 
the  Information  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  such  "refined  criteria"  Is  not  avail- 
able now.  nor  will  It  be  available  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

Professor  Dershowltz  incorrectly  tends  to 
equate  rearrest  while  on  pre-trial  release  -with 
commission  of  crime  on  such  release.  This 
Ignores  the  unfortunate  reality  of  crime  con- 
trol. 

Recent  surveys  demonstrate  that  only 
about  SOTe  of  serious  crime  Is  reported  to 
the  police.  Furthermore,  for  the  major  crimes 
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Included  in  the  FBI  Crime  Index,  the  police 
In  Washington.  DC.  make  arrests  In  under 
30"  .  a  figure  commensisrate  with  arrest  rates 
In  .  ther  large  cities  Thus  police  make  ar- 
rests in  less  than  10  of  committed  crime 
those  »^o  commit  crime  on  ball  are  rarely 
apprehended  Th!.>!  low  arrest  rtite  forcc'.'>fe? 
the  possibility  of  precise  cli.x:umentar!on  of 
crime  by  specified  indlvidtials  on  pre-trial 
release  and  also  'he  consequent  de'  e'.opment 
of  sclenMflcally  reP.ned  crrerta.  since  the 
Identitv  of  those  responsible  for  over  90 '~ 
of  committed  crime,  tncludlrg  those  on  pre- 
trial release,  remains  unkno-vn 

Moreover,  a  study  of  th?  charactertstlc? 
(assuming  they  exist  1  of  those  rearrested 
while  on  pre-trial  relea.se  Is  likely  to  produce 
misleading  or  completely  Inaccurate  predic- 
tive crtterla.  particularly  If  the  study  as- 
sumes that  those  rearrested  are  the  most 
dangerous  It  mav  well  be  that  miny  of 
those  not  rearrested  are  actu-illy  more  dan- 
gerous but  smart  enough  no*  to  get  caught. 
With  such  a  low  arrest  rate  of  10""^.  there 
simply  Is  no  way  cf  Icnowing  whether  those 
rearrested  iu'ter  pre-tr!?.;  release  who  would 
have  to  be  the  prime  subjects  of  any  study, 
are  tn:!y  representative  of  the  class  of  ar- 
rested 

The  Impossibility  of  developing  statlsUcal 
evidence  which  permits  predlctablU'y  with 
precise  mathematical  accuracy  leaves  only 
two  options:  either  releare  all  defendants 
prior  to  trial  no  matter  how  clearly  dan- 
gerous, or  detain  the  most  dangerous  de- 
fendants, as  Is  the  '^-'.ctlce  In  the  law,  on 
the  Insight  and  experience  of  trial  Judges 
applying  appropriate,  relevant  statutory 
guidelines  The  Administration  has  chosen 
the  latter 

The  proposed  ball  amendment  Tor  pre-trlaj 
deten'lon  does  not  thrust  upon  the  courts  a 
responsibility  for  predicting  future  conduct 
not  heretofore  exercl^Jed  Courts  have  re«ru- 
larly  predicted  the  dangerousness  or  likeli- 
hood of  flight  of  all  defendants  charged  with 
c»pltal  crimes  In  setting  conditions  of  re- 
lease, some  of  which  purfxaeefuUy  resulted  in 
detention.  Indeed  when  the  BlU  of  Rights 
was  r»tlfled.  most  violent  felonies  were  capi- 
tal crimes  and  therefore  detention  of  de- 
fendants charged  with  such  crimes  was  rou- 
tinely allowed. 

Even  today,  courts  In  ostensibly  consider- 
ing likelihood  of  flight,  rub  rota  consider 
dangerousne^s.  and  in  setting  conditions  of 
release  which  defendants  cannot  meet  do  so 
without  the  procedural  safeguards  provided 
for  in  the  proposed  amendments,  amend- 
ments which  face  the  Issue  of  dangercusness 
squarely  and  openly  CX)urts  have  al50  com- 
mitted to  institutions  on  grounds  of  dan- 
gerousness  the  mentally  lU  sexual  psvcho- 
p>aths.  and  narcotics  addicts,  among  others 
Never  have  they  had  statistical  evidence  to 
grulde  them  and  rarely.  If  ever,  have  they 
had  a  statute  which  Imposes  on  them  as 
strict  a  set  of  procedural  and  substantive 
guidelines  as  the  Administration's  proposed 
statute  permitting  pre-trial  detention 

It  Is  this  strict  set  of  guidelines  which 
should  control  what  Professor  Dershowli 
fears  would  be  the  tendency  of  Judges  to  de- 
tain more  defendants  than  necessary  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  the  adverse  publicity 
from  crimes  solved  by  the  arrest  of  persons 
released  on  ball.  For.  even  granting  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  tendency,  the  specific  find- 
ings required  by  the  proposed  bill  before  a 
Judge  can  order  detention,  together  with  sup- 
porting reasons,  reviewable  on  appeal,  should 
prevent  unwarranted  detention 

To  support  his  expectation  of  the  tendency. 
Professor  Dershowltz  argues  that  psychia- 
trists have  In  the  i>aat  diagnosed  as  dangerous 
and  committed  many  more  mentally  111  per- 
sona than  necessary  to  protect  themselves 
from  similar  adverse  publicity.  It  must  bs 
recognized  that,  notwithstanding  the  ab- 
•enoe  of  evidence,  some  mentally  UI  should 
be  held  as  dangerous. 
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In  the  ssime  vein,  some  defendants  In  crim- 
inal cases  should  be  confined  prior  to  trial 
and  the  Administration's  proposed  legisla- 
tion contains  procedural  safeguards  to  limit 
such  detentjun  to  those  whose  release  would 
expase  s<;)Clety  to  a;i  unwarranted  high  risk 
of  serious  violent  crime 

Contrary  to  the  fear  of  Professor  Eteraho- 
wltz  the  proposed  bill  does  not  apply  to  all 
defendants  in  crinxlnal  cases  but  only  to 
those  defendants  charged  with  serious  vio- 
lent fi'lonles;  tl»  narcotics  addicts,  or  (2) 
those  previously  convicted  i  f  a  violent  felony 
or  on  ball  for  a  serious  violent  felony  or 
charged  with  crimes  such  a:>  robbery  and 
r.jpe,  which  by  their  very  nature  are  not 
likely  to  be  one-shot  affairs 

M'lreover.  before  a  Judge  can  detain  such 
a  defendant  for  a  perlud  not  to  exceed  60 
days,  he  must  make  two  additional  findings. 
Plrst.  he  must  conclude  that  no  other 
available  condition  of  release — Including  all 
those  but  money  bond  available  under  the 
Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966  -will  reasonably  as- 
sure the  safety  of  the  community.  In  other 
words,  pre-trial  detention  Is  plainly  a  rem- 
edy  'f  at)6olute  last  resort. 

Second,  he  must  find  at  a  hearing  at  which 
the  defendant  is  present  and  represented  by 
counsel,  a  substantial  probability  that  the 
defendant  commlttAd  the  crime  charged-— a 
provision  designed  both  to  eliminate  so  far 
as  possible  the  detention  of  the  Innocent  and 
to  provide  a  firm  basis  for  a  finding  of  con- 
tinuing dangerousness  (There  is  no  more 
reliable  evidence  of  future  criminal  danger- 
ousnefe3  than  a  dangerous  felony  committed 
In  the  immediate  past  i 

.\nd  as  a  further  safeguard,  the  courts  are 
required  to  give  reasons  for  their  conclusions. 
Obviously  pre-trial  detention  of  such  a 
limited  number  of  defendants  will  not  af- 
ford a  cure-all  tor  the  present  intolerable 
crime  rate  Nor.  as  explained  above,  does  the 
Administration  consider  It  as  such.  Rather, 
It  Is  one  of  many  reasonable  stepw  which, 
together  with  tne  other  solutions  recom- 
mended by  Professor  E>ershowltz,  society  can 
and  should  take  in  Its  attempt  to  protect 
itself  from  the  Incursions  of  crime. 


TED  KACZMAREK  AWARDED  ARMY 

MEDAL  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MAHTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  28.  1970 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Sp4c  Theodore  Kaczmarek.  a  flne  young 
man  from  Maryland,  was  recently 
awarded  the  Army  Commendation 
Medal  for  meritorious  duty  In  Vietnam. 
I  wish  to  commend  his  courage  by  in- 
cluding the  following  article  In  the 
Record: 

T«:o  Kaczmarek  Awmlxd  Asmy  Medal  i.s 

VlXTNAM 

Specialist  4  Theodore  Kaczmarek  son  of 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ralph  Poland  of  1817  Four  Oeorges 
Court,  has  been  awarded  the  Army  Commen- 
dation Medal  by  the  secretary  of  the  Army 
for  meritorious  du'y  In  Vietnam 

Kaczmarek,  now  15  is  a  gradua'e  of  Pat- 
terson Park  High  School  &  he  was  employed 
at  Eastern  Stainless  Steel  Co  before  entering 
the  Armv  In  1967. 

A  member  of  the  1st  Battalion.  First  Infan- 
try Division,  Kaczmareks  clUtlon  read  In 
part : 

"He  distinguished  hlnvself  by  exceptionally 
meritorious  service  In  support  of  Allied  coun- 
ter-Insurgency He  astutely  surmounted  ex- 
tremely adverse  conditions  to  obtain  con- 
sistently superior  results." 
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ABOLITION  OF  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS? 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

or  Missi:3SirPi 
IN   niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  29.  1970 
Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  mv  State,  as  well  as  the  people  of 
many  other  States,  are  vei->-  much  con- 
cerned, saddened,  and  sometimes  down- 
right angered  about  the  acts  of  the  Con- 
grrss  and  the  decLslons  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  matter  of  dealing  with  their 
most  precious  possessions — their  chil- 
dren. While  many  acts  of  regimentation 
of  their  lives  have  been  sources  of  irrita- 
tion, nothing  has  concerned  the  parents 
of  our  children  as  has  the  extent  to  which 
the  Congress  and  the  courts  have  gone  in 
dealin?  with  their  children.  I  think  I  can 
truthfully  state  that  both  the  white  par- 
ents as  well  as  the  black  ones  in  many 
instances  strongly  resent  the  arbitrary 
and  cruel  action  that  has  been  taken  In 
forcing  the  Integration  of  children  In  our 
public  schools. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  most  objection- 
able directives  has  been  to  require  the 
busing  of  their  children  great  distances 
from  their  neighborhood  schools  to  some 
other  school  across  towTi — in  some  in- 
stances, up  to  4  or  5  miles — to  insure 
that  the  schools  are  thoroughly  inte- 
grated. Again,  it  is  difficult  for  them  to 
understand,  as  It  is  for  me,  why.  under 
our  form  of  government,  a  child  or  parent 
l3  not  permitted  to  choose  their  own 
school  under  the  freedom-of-choice  for- 
mula One  wonders  whether  the  liberties 
of  the  people  under  our  muchly  prized 
form  of  government  are  to  be  completely 
destroyed  and  where  it  will  all  end.  Mr. 
Speaker,  witness  the  action  of  an  Okla- 
homa Federal  Judge  threatening  to  Jail 
a  14 -year-old  boy  because  he  refuses  to 
attend  a  certain  Integrated  Junior  high 
school,  even  though  his  parents  were  re- 
sponsible for  his  actions. 

In  this  connection,  the  courts  now 
seem  to  be  headed  toward  the  abolition  of 
private  schools.  Certainlv,  this  is  the  Im- 
plication of  a  decision  by  three  Federal 
judges  here  in  Washington  who  ren- 
dered a  decision  denying  tax  exemptions 
to  certain  private  schools  In  Mississippi. 
Columnist  James  J.  Kilpatrick  has 
written  a  very  Interesting  and.  I  think, 
a  very  proper  article  on  this  subject 
which  appeared  in  the  Januai-y  20.  1970. 
issue  of  the  Evening  Star.  I  hope  that 
not  only  will  the  three  Judges  who  ren- 
dered this  decision,  but  the  Supreme 
Court  itself,  read  Mr.  Kllpatrtck's  article 
and  answer  for  themselves  the  questions 
that  he  raises.  I  certainly  agree  with  him 
that  action  must  be  taken  to  undo  this 
ruling. 

Mr.  Kilpatrick  s  article  follows. 
CoNCKESs   MrsT   Undo   PRrvArr-Sciiooi-s 

Rrri-INO 

(By  James  J  Kilpatrick) 
The  decision  by  three  federal  judges  here 
m  Washington,  denying  tax  exemption  to 
certain  private  schools  In  Mississippi,  comes 
as  one  more  intolerable  Judicial  usurpation 
of  power  The  action  cannot  be  condoned; 
and  It  must  be  swiftly  undone  by  the  Oon- 
gress. 
The  law  could  not  be  more  clear.  Under 
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Section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Tax  Code,  a  non- 
profit organization  is  exempt  from  federal 
taxes  If  It  Is  organised  and  operated  exclu- 
sively for  religious,  charitable,  scientific,  lit- 
erary "or  educational"  purposes,  provided 
only  that  it  stays  out  of  lobbying  and 
politics.  Roughly  50.000  such  Institutions 
have  qualified  formally  for  the  cumulative 
list  of  exempt  organizations  maintained  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

These  exempt  organizations  include  In- 
stitutions that  are  all  black,  all  white,  all 
Christian,  and  all  Jew.  Until  the  moment 
of  this  autocratic  court  decree,  the  act  of 
Congress  prevailed:  It  was  necessary  to  ask 
only  If  the  institution  in  question  met  the 
requirements  of  law  If  so.  It  qualified  auto- 
matically, and  gifts  to  such  Institutions  be- 
came deductible  In  computing  one's  Income 
ta.\. 

The  effect  of  last  week's  Injunction  Is  to 
elevate  the  whims,  caprices  and  obsessions 
of  federal  judges  to  a  level  never  contem- 
plated under  our  form  of  government.  If  a 
drastic  change  were  to  be  made  In  the 
Interpretation  of  Section  501  (c)  (3),  such  a 
change  might  first  be  the  prerogative  of  the 
conunlssloner  of  Internal  Revenue.  No  com- 
missioner ever  has  sought  such  power.  More 
precisely,  such  a  change  involves  a  profound 
question  of  legislative  policy:  It  Is  the  busi- 
ness of  Congress.  And  In  Its  recent  compre- 
hensive revisions  of  the  Tax  Code.  Congress 
made  no  move  whatever  to  limit  tax  exemp- 
tions to  racially  Integrated  Institutions  only. 

Why  did  the  three  judges  rule  as  they  did? 
I  do  not  challenge  their  sincerity.  Integrity 
or  competence.  Doubtless  they  felt  they  were 
following  dutifully  upon  the  obsessions  of 
their  masters,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  high  court  repeatedly  has 
commanded  Integration  now,  Integration 
everywhere.  Integration  without  regard  to 
law.  common  sense,  or  the  Constitution. 

Make  no  mistake:  This  profoundly  com- 
plex question  of  public  affairs  has  come  fully 
under  the  sway  of  a  judicial  oligarchy.  It 
might  be  possible,  through  ordinary  political 
processes,  to  remove  or  to  reverse  a  com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue.  It  still  Is 
possible  to  elect  a  House  and  Senate  that 
will  Insist  upon  a  "Whltten  amendment" 
positively  to  prohibit  the  busing  of  pupils 
and  the  closing  of  schools  under  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  But  the  judges  are  unreachable. 

In  a  free  country.  It  ought  to  be  possible 
for  psirents  in  Mississippi,  or  anywhere  else, 
to  set  up  any  kind  of  educational  Institutions 
they  please,  and  to  be  entitled  to  the  same 
privileges.  Immunities,  and  benefits  of  all 
other  parents  If  they  choose  to  educate  their 
children  In  factories.  Sunday  schools,  private 
homes,  or  pup  tents,  subject  merely  to  the 
general  pwllce  powers  of  the  state,  this  Is — 
or  was — their  right. 

No  longer.  Last  week's  decree  was  deliber- 
ately punitive,  deliberately  calculated  to 
achieve  a  certain  sociological  end  regarded 
by  the  Judges  as  desirable.  The  decree,  to 
repeat,  Is  part  of  a  pattern.  In  Atlanta, 
parents  by  the  thousands  have  petitioned  the 
judges  for  relief  from  arbitrary  action.  In 
Oklahoma  City,  a  federal  judge  has  threat- 
ened to  jail  a  14-year-old  boy  and  his  parents 
If  the  boy  refuses  to  attend  a  certain  Inte- 
grated Junlcr  high.  The  high  court  Itself,  In 
royal  disdain  for  practical  problems  of  the 
real  world,  last  week  Insisted  on  a  Feb.  1 
deadline  for  the  Integration  of  300,000  chil- 
dren In  five  Deep  South  states. 

It  Is  Just  as  Plato  said.  "Tlie  people  always 
have  some  champion  whom  they  set  over 
them  and  nurse  Into  greatness.  .  .  .  This  and 
no  other  is  the  root  from  which  a  tyrant 
springs;  when  he  first  appears,  he  Is  a  pro- 
tector "  So  with  the  high  court.  An  acquies- 
cent people,  having  surrendered  their  liber- 
ties to  the  judges  In  what  seemed  a  good 
cause,  have  watered  the  roots.  We  harvest 
tyranny  now. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

STATE   OF  THE  UNION  MESSAGE 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  29.  1970 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
enough  has  been  said  about  the  Presi- 
dent's state  of  the  Union  address  of  last 
Thursday. 

Many  in  the  Congress  had  high  praise 
for  the  President's  speech  and  rightly 
so. 

Now  we  find  that  praise  echoed  in  the 
press  throughout  the  Nation.  T^lcal  of 
the  editorials  lauding  the  President  is 
the  one  from  the  NashvUle  Banner : 
[From  the  Nashville  Banner,  Jan.  23,  1970] 
State  or  the  Union  Message  Was  Nixon  at 
His  Best 

A  President  "must  lead,"  said  Richard  M. 
Nixon  during  the  1968  campaign.  The  Pres- 
idency, he  added,  "Is  a  place  where  priorities 
are  set  and  goals  established.  A  President 
must  tell  the  people  what  cannot  be  done 
Immediately  as  well  as  what  can  be  done." 

He  did  that  yesterday.  It  was  his  first 
State  of  the  Union  address  as  such — having 
made  no  such  Inventory  at  the  outset  of  his 
term,  and  electing  to  base  It  on  the  year  in 
ofUce  just  concluded;  with  the  pattern  of 
events  clarified  by  closer  acquaintance,  and 
legislative  requirements  charted  with  this 
precise  orientation  in  mind  aa  a  prime  objec- 
tive. In  terms  of  accounting  he  touched  all 
bases. 

That  the  President  knows  the  subject  and 
deals  In  facts  is  evident  to  any  who  has 
watched  his  press  conferences — noting  frank 
and  factual  answers  to  pertinent  questions. 
With  equal  frankness  and  Informed  Judg- 
ment, processing  pertinent  disclosures  and 
recommendations  on  the  broad  field  of  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policy  distilled  Into  jres- 
terday's  message,  be  lived  up  to  the  stand- 
ards of  a  Chief  Executive  with  trust  In  the 
people  keeping  faith  with  the  people. 

He  does  not  sugar-coat  bitter  facts  such 
as  policy  frustration,  business  unfinished — 
and  objectives  not  quite  achieved.  Neither 
does  be  seek  to  exaggerate  missions  accom- 
plished. As  a  Chief  Executive  sensitive  to 
the  necessity  of  team  work,  he  does  not 
berate,  accuse,  and  recriminate.  His  refer- 
ences to  congressional  footdragglng,  or  to 
legislative  excesses  In  some  cases,  were  a  re- 
minder of  mutual  responsibility  in  areas  of 
national  Interest  where  that  Interest  assur- 
edly outweighs  considerations  of  partisan- 
ship. 

The  President  Is  not  on  the  defensive  re- 
specting the  problems  candidly  surveyed — 
the  bulk  of  those  problems,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, inherited  with  no  solution  a  year  ago 
In  sight.  He  has  come  to  grips  with  most  of 
them,  as  In  the  case  of  bis  administration's 
war  on  crime;  and,  as  another  notable  case, 
the  steps  taken  by  realistic  address  on  taxes 
and  spending,  to  reverse  the  ruinous  course 
of  government-induced  Infiatlon.  He  spelled 
that  out  In  terms  of  red  Ink  In  the  added 
amount  of  $47  billion  Incurred  by  predeces- 
sors In  the  '608. 

He  has  not  hesitated  to  confront  realisti- 
cally the  problems,  multifold,  of  air  and 
stream  pollution — an  outline,  studiously  de- 
termined, of  what  can  be  done  toward  Im- 
proving the  environment.  It  was  a  recogni- 
tion that  there  is  no  miracle  In  sight  to 
undo  overnight  the  damages  of  decades;  but 
It  also  stressed  the  essential  of  an  Intelligent 
start. 

To  finance  adequately  the  war  on  crime, 
and  to  provide  the  facilities  for  cleansing 
the  environment,  he  advocated  enlarged  ap- 
propriations. 
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The  setting  of  priorities  is  essential,  too — 
to  establish  not  only  the  order  of  Importance, 
but  the  order  of  call  on  resotirces  for  these 
several  programs.  One  other  thing  distin- 
guishes Richard  M.  Nixon  from  his  Immedi- 
ate predecessors.  Though  he  knows  that  the 
matters  thus  faced  as  responsibilities  DO 
entail  expenditures,  he  also  knows  that  Treas- 
ury outpourings  are  not  In  themselves  an 
answer  to  everything.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  Is  well  aware  that  the  fiscal  Irresponsibil- 
ity of  the  latter  aberration  has  through  the 
years  vastly  compounded  the  nation's  most 
devastating  present  threat.  Thus  It  Is  that 
he  has  admonished  again  of  the  urgent  ne- 
cessity to  fight  Inflation  by  getting  and  keep- 
ing the  public  budget  under  control. 

For  that  he  has  supplied  Initiative — and 
leadership;  backed  with  veto  powers  on  ex- 
cessive spending  for  tise  If  necessary. 

On  the  cherished  objective  of  world  peace 
be  also  stressed  the  mutual  responsibility. 

"I  would  be  the  last  to  suggest  that  the 
road  to  peace  Is  not  difficult  and  dangerous, 
but  I  believe  our  new  policies  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  prospect  that  America  may  have 
the  best  chance  since  World  War  U  to  enjoy 
a  generation  of  uninterrupted  peace.  That 
chance  will  be  enormously  Increased  If  we 
continue  to  have  a  relationship  between  Con- 
gress Eind  the  Executive  in  which,  despite 
differences  In  detail,  where  the  security  of 
America  and  the  peace  of  mankind  are  con- 
cerned, we  act  not  as  Republicans  or  Dem- 
ocrats— ^but  as  Americans." 

In  three  domestic  areas  he  called  for  leg- 
islative priorities: 

"We  cannot  delay  longer  In  accomplish- 
ing a  total  reform  of  our  welfare  system. 
When  a  system  penalizes  work,  breaks  up 
homes  and  robs  recipients  of  dignity,  there 
Is  no  alternative  to  abolishing  that  system 
and  adopting  In  Its  place  the  program  of  In- 
come support.  Job  training  and  work  Incen- 
tives which  I  recommended  to  Congress  last 
year. 

"The  time  has  come  to  assess  and  reform 
all  of  our  Institutions  of  government  at  the 
federal,  state  and  local  level.  It  Is  time  for 
a  new  federalism,  in  which,  after  190  years 
of  power  flowing  from  the  people  and  local 
and  state  governments  to  Washington,  It 
win  begin  to  flow  from  Washington  back  to 
the  states  and  to  the  people. 

"We  must  adopt  reforms  which  will  ex- 
pand the  range  of  opportunities  for  all  Amer- 
icans. We  can  fulfill  the  American  dream 
only  when  each  person  has  a  fair  chance  to 
fulfill  his  own  dreams.  This  means  equal 
voting  rights,  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity and  new  opportunities  for  expanded 
ownership.  In  order  to  be  secure  In  their  hu- 
man rights,  people  need  access  to  property 
rights." 

Thus  did  the  Chief  Executive  address  him- 
self to  the  life  and  welfare  of  every  cltlaen, 
irrespective  of  race,  creed  or  color;  pledging 
enlightened  efforts  for  national  progress, 
peace  and  prosperity,  not  only  for  the  year 
but  for  the  decade  ahead. 

It  was  a  State  of  the  Union  message  rank- 
ing with  the  greatest  of  state  papers. 

It  was  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  at  his 
best. 


WORD  OF  ENCOURAGEMENT  FROM 
GRATEFUL  CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  29.  1970 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  occasion- 
ally the  Members  receive  a  word  of  en- 
couragement from  grateful  constituents. 
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and  t]u.>  week  iuch  an  expression  crossed 
n;y  desk 

I  cannot  identuy  the  author  of  the 
followmt;;  ho\T.t'\er,  I  would  ur>;e  all 
Members  to  read  it.  and.  indeed  adopt 
the  philcfophy 

The  wjrld  tcday  needs  men  who  believe 
that  this  i3  a  gxid  worUi  and  who  will  work 
to  make  11  a  better  one.  men  to  whom 
hoiiestv  l-^  not  a  pol.cy  but  their  normal  state 
of  bring,  whose  consciences  respond  to  right 
and  truth  with  ^  he  steadiness  of  the  needle  to 
the  P'jle;  men  who  have  the  courage  of  their 
convic:i.jns  and  dare  to  proclaim  them 
thoi'gh  the  heavens  totter  and  the  earth 
yawns,  mon  wh?  prefer  honor  to  wealth, 
truth  to  sophistr>-.  kindness  to  covetousness, 
modesty  to  vaingioriousnes.s.  service  to  recog- 
nition, humility  to  gmndenr.  usefulness  to 
reward,  men  who  know  their  places  and  nil 
them;  who  have  found  the.r  business  m  life 
and  attend  to  It;  who  neither  He  shirk, 
rted^e  mr  meddle,  who  have  a  definite  aim. 
(;o  straight  for  it.  mister  detail.->.  and  treat 
failures  as  stepping-stones  to  success;  men 
who  dare  to  think  for  iheruselves.  to  drink 
out  of  their  cxn  wells  and  to  eat  their  own 
sweet  bread  earned  by  the  toll  of  willing 
hands  .uid  bnlns;  men  who  surrounded  by 
barnacles,  bores,  busybodles.  croakers,  fanat- 
ics kn  ive«  pest.s  triP.ers  and  w;seiic.-es.  man- 
age to  maintain  faith  In  God,  In  'he  high 
destiny  of  the  human  race,  and  an  inde- 
structible sense  of  humor 

Further.    Mr     SpeaJier.    in    the    same 
vem.  Joiiah  Gilbert  Holland  is  credited 
with  "God  Give  Us  Men."  as  follows: 
Qo3  Give  L's  Men! 
(By  Joslah  Gilbert  Holland i 
God  give  us  men'  A  time  like  this  demands 
Strong  minds    great  hc.irts    true  f.ilth  and 
ready  hands. 
Men  wnom   the  lu5t  of  ofBce  does  net  kill; 
Men  whom  tl^  e  spoils  of  ofBre  cannot  buy; 
Men  who  pofse&s  opinions  and  a  will; 

Men   who   have   honor,    men   who  will   not 
lie: 
Men  a  ho  can  stnnd  before  .i  dem.igogue 
And  damn  his  treacherous  fl.itlerles  with- 
out winking! 
Tall  men,  sun-crowned,   who  live  .kbotit   the 

-  '-    <S. 

In  pub..c  J.itv    and  in  private  thuiKing: 
For  while  the  rubale.  with  their  thumb-worn 
crceda 
Their    l.i.-^e    profecsions    and    their    little 
deeds. 
Mingle  m  sel^sh  strife,  lo!  Freedom  weeps. 
Wrong  rules  the  land  and  waiting  Jastlce 
sleeps 


COURAGE  DESPITE  CA^'CER 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

'-.'f    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.^ 

Thursday.  Jcnuary  29.  1970 

Mr  NICHOLS  Mr  Spt>aker.  every 
Member  of  this  House  has.  I  am  certain, 
befn  touched  with  the  brave  and  cour- 
ageous way  a  resident  of  his  district  has 
fought  aKairvst  some  crippling  disease  I 
experienced  tiiis  recently  when  the  foot- 
ball coach  at  a  huh  school  in  Wadley, 
Ala  .  lost  his  f^ifht  asiainst  cauicer.  While 
I  did  not  know  Career  Mays  personally. 
I  found  the  story  of  how  he  earned  on 
his  duties  to  the  ver>'  end  most  inspir- 
insj.  and  I  would  like  to  snare  It  with  my 
colieaijues. 
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I  From  the  Birmingham  News.  Jan.   15. 
1970 1 
Cancer  Claims  Cartek  Mats      Wadlet  SaTs 
A   Sao   Ooodbte    to   Courageous    Football 
Coach 

(By   Ben  Coo\f.) 

Wapley — It  was  a  quiet,  football-type  day 
In  Wadley.  Ala  .  Wednesday  afternoon 

The  clear  blue  =ky  capped  a  brUiant  sunny 
afterno<-vn  that  s.iw  traces  of  last  weeks 
freeze   melting   slowly   into   eternity. 

Down  around  city  hall  a  few  people 
shufHea  about  the  sidewalks  of  this  sleepy 
little  Alabama  town  that  sJts  so  quietly  on 
the  side  of  Higl.way  77.  just  46  mile«  south  of 
Talladega 

But  Wadley  was  quieter  than  usual  this 
beautiful  January  day.  For  that  afternoon. 
Carter  Mays,  one  of  the  town's  most  beloved 
clt.zens  was  laid  to  rest  on  a  little  hillside 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  f<xitball 
held  and  school  that  he  loved  so  deeply. 

Cancer  was  the  culprit  and  the  townfolk  of 
Wadley  felt  the  greaU'st  sorrow  and  lose. 

The  First  Baptist  Church  overflowed  with 
those  who  came  to  pay  lasting,  not  last, 
respects.  The  service  was  presided  over  by 
Rev  John  Christian,  a  man  who  at  times, 
drove  the  team  bus  for  the  Carter  M^iys- 
coached  Wadley  Bulldogs  football  team 

The  active  pallbearers  were  six  of  the  Wad- 
ley football  players  and  honorary  pallbearers 
included  the  entire  team  and  the  present 
day  coaching  staif 

Mays,  a  graduate  of  Jacksonville  State  Uni- 
versity, came  to  Wadley  courting  In  1963  .ind 
wound  up  not  only  with  a  wife  but  a  coach- 
ing Job  He  became  head  basketball  coach 
.ind  assistant  football  co.ach  nfter  only  one 
meeting  with  Wndley  pilr.clpal  W  Z  Hassell 
Af'er  only  .i  year  and  a  half  he  left  for  a 
coaching  Job  m  Georgia  before  returning  to 
Alabama  to  coach  tn  the  Sand  Mountain 
area 

■■Then  one  night  he  called  me  Hnd  wanted 
to  come  back  hj  Wadley."  remembered  Hassell 
Wednesday  afternoon  "I  rehired  him  on  the 
phone 

Carter  picked  up  where  he  left  off."  he 
continued  'He  was  a  strict  disciplinarian 
both  m  the  classroom  and  on  the  football 
Held 

H»    coulJ    get    by    v.  llh    It."    H-ws^^ell    said, 
because    kids    liked    him    and    they    f»nsed 
that  hf  Wis  trymc  t<.  help  them   ' 

This  time  however.  Mays  w.«.  the  head 
foc'tball  codch  His  first  y»ar  the  Bulldogs 
posted  an  average  4--t-0  season  but  b»Mler 
things  were  coming  1  ir  the  fi>jtball  team 

Then  In  Jane  of  l'J68  while  serving  an  a 
pallbearer  In  a  relatives  funeral.  Carter  felt 
a  stmg  in  the  bottom  of  his  foot  .md.  after 
a  checkap  a  few  days  later,  the  doct<ir  cut 
in^o  what  he  thought  was  an  ordinary  tumor. 
It  wa.' n  t 

It  was  discovered  that  Carter  Mays  had 
cuncer  and  his  left  leg  was  amputated 

But  he  was  back  on  the  job  for  pre-sea.son 
football  m  July  coaching  in  crutches  with 
the  help  of  his  newly  hired  assistant.  Mike 
LiinKley 

He  pent  the  1958  season  on  crutches  while 
leading  Wadley  to  an  a  1  record  He  con- 
ducted spring  practue  in  1969  before  discov- 
ering just  after  the  sch.xil  year  that  the 
cancer  doctors  thought  they  hnd  controlled 
hid  spread  throughcut  his  body 

He  was  terrlMy  sick."  Hassell  said  'But 
he  never  gave  up  hope  We  put  him  on  sick 
leave  at  the  beginning  of  the  la.st  school 
year  but  after  14  days  we  had  to  dlsmLss  him 
and  hire  Langley  as  the  head  ctjach  ' 

But  Carter  Mays  was  not  to  miss  a  Wadley 
football  game  .^n  ambulance  brought  him  to 
every  game  and  he  sat  In  hli  wheelchair  and 
watched  the  Bulldogs  continue  to  win  In  the 
tradition  he  had  set  forth  one  year  earlier. 
'He    sort    of    gave    us    Inspiration    to    play 
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h.\rder."  said  halfback  Craig  Elliot,  a  senior 
who  spent  two  years  under  coach  Mays. 

I  remember  once  against  Reeltown  I  waa 
njt  sure  about  which  defense  to  call  so  I 
looked  over  t3  him  and  he  would  alw^ay* 
shout  out  and  let  me  know." 

Carter  Mays  watched  his  last  Wadley  foot- 
biUl  game  from  the  ambulance,  too  weak  to 
even  sit  in  his  wheelchair.  Monday  he  died 
at  the  .ige  of  30  ending  a  long  and  courageous 
siruggle. 

Wednesday  the  town  of  Wadley  took  time 
out  to  say  goodbye  to  one  of  Its  biggest  sup- 
f>orters  and  dearest  friends. 

HU  wife  Millie.  hU  three-and-a-half  year 
old  daughter  Salina.  and  almost  the  entire 
W.idley  population  of  400  attended  the  serv- 
ice In  the  First  Baptist  Church. 

He  had  asked  to  be  burled  near  the  school 
.and  so.  as  the  late  afternoon  sun  sank  be- 
hind the  deserted  Wadley  football  field  Just  a 
few  hundred  yards  away.  Carter  Mays  was 
burled  In  the  iutle  graveyard  that  overlookfl 
Wadley  High  ScJiool 

The  townpeople  finally  drifted  off  Into  the 
evening  .ind  Wadley  settled  down  to  another 
wintry  night. 

But  none  would  ever  forget  this  sOlI.  qulot 
Wednesday  .afternoon. 

A  day  when  the  entire  town  combined  say- 
ing thanks  with  saying  goodbye  near  the  foot- 
ball field,  where  the  only  sound  was  the  quiet 
of  manv  memories. 


PEANUTS 


HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

OF    GCOBCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
TUuT^day.  January  29.  1970 

Mr  O'NEAL  of  Georgia  Mr.  Speaker, 
.■-ince  only  Ifi  Members  of  Conerp.<vs  'ep- 
resent  districts  in  which  peanuts  are 
ErrowTi.  there  is  much  misunderstanding 
about  thL<;  valuable  commodity  which  Is 
the  basis  of  the  countrj-'s  most  popular 
sandwich. 

There  are  many  Members,  for  Instance, 
who  think  peanuts  grow  on  trees.  Even 
those  who  kno-*'  that  they  are  not  really 
nuts  but  legumes,  which  grow  under- 
ground, still  labor  under  the  misconcep- 
tion that  they  form  on  the  roots  of  the 
plant,  like  a  potato  or  tuber. 

The  petmut  story  is  interesting.  It  is 
especially  well  told  in  the  latest  issue  of 
Oklahoma  Today,  in  an  article  by  Melba 
Daniel. 

With  apologies  to  my  Oklahoma  col- 
leagues for  "stealing"  it  so  that  it  might 
be  shared  with  all  readers  of  the  Con- 
ces--.io:;al  Record.  I  ofTer  it  at  this  time: 
The  PEANrT  Vendor 

If  vour  concept  of  the  peanut  vendor  Is 
the  classic  one  of  a  mustachioed  man  color- 
fuUv  garbed,  wearing  a  pointed  hat.  with  a 
grind  organ  and  a  monkey  on  a  leash,  you'd 
never  recognize  him  F<r  this  fellow  may 
be  driving  a  pick-up  truck  He  may  be  wear- 
ing western  Jeans  and  a  broad  brimmed  som- 
brero or  drillers  boots. 

When  he  gets  out  of  the  pick-up,  he  car- 
ries no  leash,  but  he  may  be  carrying  a  rope 
with  which  to  secure  his  Irrigation  hook-up 
to  the  truck  for  he  must  tow  that  mon- 
ster apparatus  to  Its  next  location  where  it 
win  spray  Its  liquid  sunshine  over  anot:her 
several  acres 

Or  vou  might  see  him  deUverlog  his  crop 
to  Ankdarko.  HoldenvlUe  or  Wettunka.  THIb 
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fellow  Is  the  real  peanut  vendor  and  be  sells 
more  p>eanut6  In  one  season  than  the  man 
with  the  monkey  sold  In  his  entire  life. 

There  are  some  7,000  such  men  In  Okla- 
homa and  they  move  Into  the  production 
Une-up,  following  closely  behind  wheat  and 
ootton,  occupying  third  place  In  total  cash 
Income  of  all  cropw  produced  In  Oklahoma. 
Farming  has  never  offered  men  guaranteed 
riches.  There  Is  always  a  considerable  ele- 
ment of  risk,  but  with  an  increase  of  10,000 
tons  over  the  record  crop  of  1967,  the  value 
of  the  1968  peanut  crop  was  placed  at  more 
than  26.5  million  dollars. 

Used  to  be  that  anything  low  In  price  or 
Insignificant  was  bought  for  "peanuts."  But 
those  days  are  gone  forever.  Peanuts  are  big 
business  today — big  business  and  big  cash 
In  the  past  decade,  they  have  nearly  doubled 
In  sales  as  a  cash  crop.  Peanuts  produce  the 
highest  gross  Income  per  acre  of  any  field 
crop  grown  In  Oklahoma  and  Oklahoma 
ranks  sixth  In  peanut  acres  In  the  nation. 
The  peanut  farmer  occupies  this  position 
In  the  market  by  design,  not  accident.  Take 
a  look  at  the  Image  of  today's  Oklahoma  pea- 
nut farmer.  He  Is  an  educated,  responsible 
man  who  actually  spends  from  sixty  to  eighty 
hours  a  week  in  the  field  during  planting 
and  harvest  He  keeps  abreast  of  current  de- 
velopments, attends  meetings,  demonstra- 
tions, field  days  and  reads  articles  on  peanut 
production.  He  studies  the  soil,  and  sinks  his 
savings  Into  the  ground. 

After  he  has  hsu-vested  his  crop,  he  does  not 
go  Into  hibernation  until  spring.  He  plants 
cover  crops  of  rye,  vet-ch  or  wheat  to  build 
organic  matter  and  protect  his  land  from 
erosion.  He  checks  and  repairs  his  equipment, 
has  his  soil  tested  and  remedies  any  faults, 
and  makes  arrangements  for  planting  seed. 
He  prepares  the  soil  with  fertilizers,  with 
chemicals  to  control  weeds  and  Insects,  mix- 
ing some  Into  the  soil  before  planting  and 
some  he  sprays  on  from  airplane,  helicopter 
or  tractor. 

Ideally  planted  In  sandy  soil,  peanuts  grow 
where  water  flows  and  irrigation  Is  becoming 
more  popular  every  year.  Having  planted  be- 
tween May  20  and  June  4.  the  grower  usually 
starts  Irrigating  about  July  15  and  continues 
until  the  middle  of  September.  His  water 
comes  from  creeks,  flood  control  structures, 
farm  jxinds  and  wells. 

TTiere  Is  more  than  one  way  of  Irrigating. 
Many  still  use  pipes  they  move  by  hand  but 
many  are  changing  to  the  wheel  move,  a  labc«- 
saving  system  It  has  a  motor  and  rolls  from 
one  area  to  another  without  the  farmer 
having  to  move  Joints.  The  peanut  plant 
uses  about  one-fourth  Inch  of  water  a  day 
and  he  tries  Is  cover  each  area  every  seven 
day 

The  peanut  (hypogaea  arachls)  Is  not  a 
nut  but  a  relative  of  the  bean  and  pea.  The 
plant  bears  many  small  yellow  blossoms  which 
look  like  tiny  butterflies.  They  wilt,  angle 
down  into  the  earth  like  geometric  figures, 
and  develop  pegs  of  ovaries.  The  peanuts 
evolve  on  these  and  are  formed  underground. 
These  little  goobers  got  their  start  a  lot 
farther  south  than  Dixie.  When  the  Spanish 
reached  South  America  In  the  early  days  of 
Conquest,  they  discovered  peanuts.  They 
shipped  some  home  with  the  rest  of  their 
loot  and  later  carried  good  supplies  when 
they  went  raiding  In  Africa.  There  the  sturdy 
little  globe-trotters  flourished,  finally  com- 
ing to  the  New  World  as  one  of  the  staple 
foods  served  on  slave  ships.  Goobers?  That's 
"ground  nuts"  In  African. 

George  Washington  Carver,  in  his  agri- 
cultural revolution,  made  more  than  300 
products  from  peanuts  Peanuts  traditionally 
have  been  used  for  nibbling,  by  everyone. 
They  are  fed  to  pigeons  by  old  men,  nibbled 
at  the  ball  park,  In  peanut  butter  by  boys 
and  girls,  etc. 

Peanuts  contain  no  cholesterol  but  com- 
prise  as  much  muscle   building  protein  as 
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an  equal  amount  of  good  cooked  hamburger 
or  Cheddar  cheese,  seven  times  as  much  pro- 
tein as  milk,  twice  as  much  as  the  same 
weight  of  cottage  cheese  or  fresh  eggs.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  peanuts  produced  are  used 
In  edible  products — chlefiy  peanut  butter, 
candy,  salted  or  roasted  In  the  shell,  served 
In  various  dishes  at  school  lunch  programs 
and  ground  Into  meal. 

The  remaining  third  Is  first  crushed  for 
the  rich  oil.  The  peanut  contains  more  edi- 
ble oil  per  ton  than  any  other  commercially 
grown  crop.  The  uses  for  this  oil  include 
salad  oils,  dressings,  margarine,  vegetable 
shortening,  and  for  packing  fish.  Low  grades 
of  the  oil  are  used  for  making  everything 
from  machine  oil  to  soap,  cosmetics  and  even 
nitroglycerine.  After  the  oil  has  been  re- 
moved, the  solids  that  remain  are  processed 
to  make  glue  and  textile  fiber.  Nothing  of 
the  peanut  is  wasted.  The  remaining  residue 
Is  moistened  and  baked  Into  peanut  "cakes." 
These  "cakes"  make  a  valuable  fertilizer,  and 
cattle  food.  Even  the  shells  are  ground  and 
used  for  making  plastics  tind  soil  condi- 
tioners. Farmers  use  the  peanut  vines,  shells, 
and  the  thin  skins  to  feed  their  stocks.  An 
acre  of  peanut  plants  yields  about  a  ton  of 
hay. 

The  peanut's  versatility  shows  up  even  In 
the  pharmaceutical  world.  Researchers  re- 
jjort  that  flu  vaccine  which  gives  Immunity 
for  only  one  season  may  soon  be  replaced 
by  a  vaccine  containing  refined  peanut  oil 
that  appears  to  provide  protection  for  several 
years.  The  Merck  Institute  for  Tlierapeutlc 
Research  has  been  testing  this  theory  for 
seven  years  and  Is  now  seeking  a  license  to 
make  It  available  conmierclally. 

Probably  more  All-Amertcan  than  apple 
pie,  peanut  butter  outranks  all  other  spreads 
as  the  favorite  sandwich  "fixings"  for  chil- 
dren. Although  peanuts  had  been  ground 
and  mixed  with  honey  or  cocoa  In  South 
America  for  centuries,  peanut  butter  as  a 
North  American  food  was  apparently  In- 
vented Independently  In  1890.  by  a  St.  Louis 
physician  seeking  an  easily  digested,  hlgh- 
»  protein  food  for  some  of  his  patients.  Friends 
and  relatives  of  the  patients  found  they 
liked  the  new  "health  food"  so  well  that  by 
the  early  1920's  It  had  become  a  staple  food 
throughout  the  nation.  Now  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  all  peanut  butter  is  made  from 
peanuts  grown  by  Oklahoma  farmers. 

There  was  a  time — and  not  so  long  ago 
either — when  a  peanut  farmer  was  Just  an- 
other farmer,  and  cultivation  was  the  crude 
"dig,  polestack  and  thrash"  method.  That's 
all  changed,  but  he  still  has  his  problems. 
Life  would  be  much  simpler  If  he  could 
forecast  the  weather  and  had  x-ray  eyes.  It 
Is  Important  that  the  peanut  plant  be  In 
the  ground  long  enough  to  permit  maximum 
yields  to  be  reached  through  proper  maturity 
before  the  fall  frost.  Peanuts  continue  to 
produce  until  stopped  by  the  fall  freeze, 
therefore,  the  longer  the  farmer  can  wait  to 
harvest,  the  greater  his  yield. 

Careful  attention  must  be  given  to  each 
part  of  the  harvesting  and  drying  process  to 
prevent  deterioration  of  quality.  Today,  a 
peanut  digger,  with  flat-running  blades  clips 
the  tap  root  Just  below  the  pod  zone,  lifts 
the  peanuts  from  the  ground  and  drops  them 
In  the  row — digging,  shaking  and  placing  In 
windrows  all  in  one  operation.  The  Inverter 
digger  even  drops  them  with  the  peanuts  In 
an  upright  position.  The  peanuts  dry  In  the 
windrow  two  or  three  days,  then  a  combine 
picks  the  nuts  off  the  vine,  discards  the  vine 
(to  be  later  baled  for  hay)  and  drops  the 
peanuts  In  a  bin.  When  the  bin  Is  full,  It 
dumps  them  Into  a  truck. 

They  are  then  hauled  to  a  warehouse, 
where  with  more  shaking  and  blowing  the 
peanuts  are  cleaned  and  dried  In  carefully 
controlled  conditions.  There  are  a  number 
of  on-farm  dryers,  but  the  bulk  of  arti- 
ficial drying  Is  done  by  commercial  dryers. 
When  the  peanuts  are  dry,  a  monstrous  ma- 
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chine  hovers  over  each  load  and  plunges  Its 
long  arm  down  Into  them,  taking  random 
samples  for  grading. 

It  takes  money,  equipment,  and  technical 
know-how  to  grow  peanuts  profitably.  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  total  cost  of  raising  25  5 
acres  of  peanuts  Is  $2,682.75,  not  counting 
the  necessary  equipment.  Important  peanut 
research  Is  being  carried  on  at  research  sta- 
tions located  near  Port  Cobb,  at  Oklahoma 
State  University,  and  the  University  of 
Tulsa. 

The  lowly  goober  pea  which  spends  its 
growing  life  underground,  finally  meeting 
the  light  of  day  when  it  Is  harvested,  re- 
ceives the  attention  It  so  richly  deserves  at 
annual  festivals  honoring  the  peanut  and  the 
peanut  farmer.  Caddo  County,  Bryan  County, 
and  Hughes  County  all  have  annual  peanut 
festivals  and  an  annual  Parmer's  Field  Day  Is 
Bf»onsored  In  Madlll. 

The  peanut  vendor  with  the  monkey  had 
a  decided  nostalgic  charm.  Unfortunately 
he  Is  disappearing,  being  replaced  by  vend- 
ing machines.  The  Oklahoma  Peanut  Vendor, 
too,  has  outlived  old-fashioned  farming 
methods.  He  Is  a  fascinating  example  of  the 
resourcefulness  that  characterizes  modern- 
day  farming. 


SAD  PERFORMANCE 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  28,  1970 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  accepted 
the  specious  veto  message  dangled  before 
it  by  the  President  in  regard  to  the  HEW 
appropriations  bill.  It  was  a  sad  perform- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Talking  in  platitudes,  as  is  usual  with 
the  President,  he  shouted  to  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  Nation  that  the  appropria- 
tions bill  adopted  by  the  Congress  was  in- 
flationary. His  laments  about  inflation 
are  not  unusual  for  him. 

He  just  talks  and  talks  and  does  noth- 
ing meaningful  about  inflation.  In  fact, 
during  his  administration  we  have  seen 
inflation  grow,  grow,  and  grow.  He  want- 
ed to  cut  Government  spending  to  help 
brake  inflation.  The  Congress  agreed  and 
went  along  with  him  by  reducing  his 
budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year  by  $5.6 
billion. 

In  so  doing.  Congress  restn'rtured  his 
budget  by  cutting  expenditures  in  areas 
where  cuts  could  best  be  borne.  At  the 
same  time,  it  upped  his  requests  for  edu- 
cation and  health  by  about  6  percent.  All 
tliinking  people  must  agree  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  cannot  be  cheap  or 
picayune  about  the  education  and  health 
of  our  people.  Even  the  President  on  oc- 
casion has  clearly  stated  these  are  areas 
of  Federal  spending  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  use  the  meat-ax  approach  on  if 
many  of  the  Nation's  ills  are  to  be  cor- 
rected and  cured. 

So,  in  vetoing  the  necessary  appropria- 
tions for  education  and  health  the  Presi- 
dent used  the  meat-ax  approach  under 
the  guise  of  fighting  inflation.  Once 
again  the  President  has  reversed  his 
field.  We  all  know  that  is  not  unusual  for 
him. 

But  more  important  than  his  reversal 
is  the  fact  that  the  President  is  not  fight- 
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ing  inflation  or  cutting  Government  ex- 
penditures by  his  veto.  He  Is  just  shifting 
the  scenery. 

Programs  of  education  and  health  will 
be  cJUTied  out  by  the  States  and  munic- 
ipalities without  the  Federal  Government 
paylns  its  fair  share  of  the  costs.  Because 
of  the  Presidential  veto,  and  the  action 
of  the  House  in  sustaining  it.  the  States 
and  municipalities  will  be  forced  to  dig 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  pockets  of 
those  they  tax  through  the  means  avail- 
able to  them:  and.  m  New  Jersey,  the 
ereat  burden  will  fall  on  the  already 
overburdened  property  taxpayers 

Through  his  veto  the  President  has  not 
taken  a  step  to  fight  inflation.  He  Is  Just 
shifting  the  costs  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  State  and  local  governments 
and  virtually  requesting  them  to  put  big- 
ger ux  bites  on  their  people. 

The  American  people  have  been  given 
a  fast  shuffle  by  the  President  as  he  des- 
perately tries  to  head  off  criticism  be- 
cause of  his  failure  to  halt  or  even  brake 
inflation. 


A  BILL  TO  AMEND  PUBLIC  LAWS 
815  AND  874 


HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

OF    NEBRASlt.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  29.  1970 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
reintroducing  a  bill  I  first  introduced  in 
September  of  1963  and  again  in  January 
1966  which  would  amend  Public  Laws  815 
and  874  in  order  t.D  brine  them  m-^re  in 
hne  with  their  original  purpose 

I  went  back  and  researched  the  history 
of  tlixs  program  vtry  carefully  and  have 
studied  all  cf  the  hearings  since  the 
initial  one  in  1950  Proposed  amendments 
to  this  legislation  have  been  recom- 
mended at  various  times  by  Commis- 
sioners jf  Education  who  have  served 
under  both  Republican  and  Democratic 
Presidents  in  testifying  before  the  House 
Educati.in  and  Labor  Comm.ttee 

These  laws  had  their  genesis  in  late 
1949  and  early  1950  when  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Comjiiittee  conducted 
extensive  hearings  all  across  the  country, 
the  printed  record  of  which  extends  to 
some  2.400  pages  In  the  report  of  that 
committee,  it  was  stated  that — 

Pederai  assistance  u  c.illed  for  in  these 
reco.Tinaend.\tlons  is  restricted  ud  meeting  the 
Federal  responsibility  only  in  these  affeC'd 
school  dl.strlcts;  It  Is  not  Intended  to  provide 
assistance  that  won!d  be  aviilable  iind?r  pro- 
prisals  '.cr  general  Federal  aid. 

Over  the  years  since  1950.  however,  due 
largely  to  various  amendments,  the  pro- 
gram has  become  a  kind  of  general  aid 
to  education,  "under  a  poor  formula"  as 
one  authority  put  it.  WhUe  I  would  be 
opposed  to  a  Federal  program  of  general 
aid  to  education  on  principle,  if  we  are  to 
have  such  a  program  it  should  be  drawn 
up,  Introduced,  and  debated  on  its  own 
merits.  It  should  not  be  foisted  off  on  thLs 
Congress  and  on  the  public  by  haf^king 
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up,  amending,  and  distorting  a  bill  de- 
signed to  meet  a  limited  and  specific 
problem  It  is  with  an  eye  toward  elim- 
inating some  of  the  more  serious  in- 
equities and  unjustifiable  provisions  of 
these  laws  that  I  am  proposing  the  fol- 
lowing changes. 
eiim:natk  dne-half  or  national  avkrags 

CO.NrRIBL  rioN    R^TZ 

First  of  all.  my  bill  would  eliminate  tlie 
one-halt  of  national  contribution  rate  as 
an  alternative  basis  for  computing  the 
local  coninbution  rate  "  At  present,  the 
local  school  district  can  use  as  its  "local 
contribution  rate"  any  one  of  throe  dif- 
ferent fikjures — the  amount  spent  per 
pupil  from  local  revenue  .sources  in  "gen- 
erally comparable"  school  districts  within 
the  State,  one-half  of  the  State  average 
per  pupil  cost,  or  one-half  of  the  na- 
tional average  per  pupil  cost  in  the 
continental  United  States. 

This  latter  alternative  should  be  elim- 
inated smce — 

Such  a  rate  bears  no  reasonable  reUtlon 
to  the  revenue  locses  or  financial  burdens 
occasioned  for  a  particular  school  district 
by  Federal  property  i&x  exemption  Its  effect, 
indeed.  Is  a  PederaJ  payment  of  the  full  coet 
per  "A"  category  pupil  to  many  schcn)l  dis- 
tricts which  receive  in  addition  sub.stantlal 
State  aid  for  these  sajne  pupils,  i  Statement 
of  Francis  Keppel.  Cjmmlssloner  of  Educa- 
tion before  the  Select  3ubct>mmlttee  on  Ed- 
ucation House  Committee  on  EducatloD  and 
Labor.  Apr  2.  1963  ) 

The  original  purpose  behind  the  one- 
half  of  national  average  contribution 
rate  was  to  make  the  payments  to  school 
districts  throughout  the  Nation  more 
nearly  equal  Before  the  amendment, 
there  was  a  very  wide  discrepancy 
among  payments  to  school  districts  in 
different  States.  This  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  Federal  payments  were  based 
on  local  contribution  rates,  and  m  States 
where  the  State  contribution  to  educa- 
tion was  high,  the  local  rates  were  low. 
amd  vice  versa.  It  was  felt  by  many  to 
be  meqmtable  for  a  State  which  con- 
tributed highly  to  education  to  be  penal- 
ized by  the  terms  of  the  act.  Again, 
however,  the  present  act  Is  being  con- 
fused with  a  program  of  general  Federal 
aid  to  education. 

As  was  said  by  Elliot  L.  Richardson. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  In  1958: 

The  relevant  measure  Ls  that  amount 
which  win  put  the  school  district  In  the 
^ame  situation  as  other  school  districts  in 
t^ie  State. 

The  purpose  of  Public  Law-s  815  and 
874  is  to  alleviate  the  burden  caused  by 
Federal  activities;  its  purpose  is  not  to 
equalize  the  quality  of  American  educa- 
tion or  to  provide  a  t;ratuitous  boon  to 
fortunate  school  districts. 

REDUCTION    or    PAYMENTS    TOM.    3(B>     "OUT" 
CHIUDRZN 

The  second  change  would  provide 
that,  in  a  situation  where  the  parents 
work  on  tax-exempt  Federal  property 
but  live  in  a  school  district  other  than 
the  district  in  which  the  property  la  lo- 
cated, payment  for  each  child  would  be 
reduced  from  50  to  25  percent  of  the 
local  contribution  rate.  Under  the  exist- 
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ing  laws,  all  B  category  pupils  are 
compensated  for  at  the  50-percent  rate, 
whether  the  Federal  property  Is  located 
within  or  without  the  district  of  resi- 
dence. Yet,  It  IS  obvious  that  the  burden 
Is  greater  In  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other. 

When  both  the  Federal  property  and 
the  residence  are  in  the  same  school  dis- 
trict— the  B  "in"  pupil — school  revenue 
per  B  pupil  is  cut  one-half  which 
comes  from  the  residential  property.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  Federal  prop- 
erty is  located  outside  the  district  of  res- 
idence, there  Is  no  reduction  due  to  Fed- 
eral tax  exemption.  In  many  States, 
however,  the  contribution  to  local  school 
districts  from  State  tax  funds  is  fairly 
substantial.  Tax-exempt  Federal  prop- 
erty located  anywhere  in  the  State  would 
reduce  this  State  contribution  to  the  lo- 
cal district.  To  compensate  for  this  re- 
duction, this  bill  does  not  entiiely  elim- 
inate payments  for  B  "out"  pupils,  but 
rather  provides  that  they  will  be  com- 
pensated for  at  a  rate  of  25  percent  of 
the  local  contribution  rate. 

In  addition.  If  payments  were  reduced 
when  the  Federal  Installation  is  not  In 
the  school  district,  there  would  be  an 
incentive  to  consolidate  school  districts. 
a  procedure  generally  supported  by  ed- 
ucators and  others  who  have  concerned 
themselves  with  Uie  problems  of  the 
American  school  system. 

THREE-PSRCENT  ABSORPTION  REQUIREMENT 

A  third  change  would  revive  the  3- 
percent  absorption  requirement.  In  Pub- 
lic Law  874.  as  it  stood  in  1951,  it  was 
provided  that  the  school  district  should 
absorb  a  number  of  federally  connected 
students  equal  to  3  percent  of  average 
daily  attendance,  the  theory  being  that 
the  Federal  installation  brings  certain 
benefits  to  the  district  which  should  off- 
set to  a  certain  extent  the  burden  caused 
by  the  federally  connected  pupils.  Im- 
plementation of  this  provision  was  post- 
poned for  a  year  in  order  to  give  the 
local  school  districts  time  to  prepare 
for  its  effects.  Yet.  when  it  came  time 
to  put  this  section  of  the  law  Into  effect, 
the  opposition  of  school  district  super- 
intendents throughout  the  country  was 
loud  and  vocal,  since  it  would,  of  course, 
cut  down,  or  in  some  cases  eliminate, 
their  allotment.  As  a  result,  the  provi- 
sion was  again  postponed  and  eventually 
eliminated.  In  its  place,  it  was  provided 
that  there  should  be  a  3-percent  eligibil- 
ity rather  than  an  absorption  require- 
ment. Thus,  a  school  district  would  re- 
ceive payment  for  all  federally  con- 
nected pupils  as  soon  as  their  number 
reached  3  percent  of  all  pupils  in  aver- 
a«e  daily  attendance.  This  provision  is 
both  inequitable  in  its  effect  and  unjus- 
tifiable in  terms  of  the  original  purpose 
of  the  laws.  It  is  inequitable  in  that  a 
district  which  has  3-percent  federally 
connected  pupils  is  compensated  for  all 
of  them,  while  a  district  with  2.99  per- 
cent receives  no  help  at  all.  What  has 
been  done,  in  effect,  is  to  eliminate  the 
absorption  requirement  in  some  cases 
and  retain  it  in  others.  If  the  absorp- 
tion requirement  were  revived,  this  In- 
equitable situation  would  be  remedied. 
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The  provision  is  unjustifiable,  since 
it  fails  to  take  into  account  the  benefits 
which  a  Federal  installation  brings  to  a 
community.  In  the  words  of  M.  L.  Reese, 
county  manager.  Montgomery  County, 
Md.,  testifying  in  1958  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare: 

The  loss  of  assessable  base  resulting  from 
Incoming  Federal  Installations  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  offset  by  a  general  tendency  of  stim- 
ulation to  local  commerce  and  area  property 
values. 

Reviving  the  3 -percent  absorption  re- 
quirement would  recognize  these  bene- 
fits. 

ELIMINATION  OF  PAYMENTS  UNDER  PtTBLIC  LAW 
87«  WHEN  PRESCRIBED  ELICIBILITT  CONDI- 
TIONS ARE  NOT  MET 

A  further  provision  of  my  bill  would 
eliminate  the  so-called  Purtell  amend- 
ment.   This    amendment,    approved    in 

1958,  provided  that  a  school  district  that 
has  met  the  3-percent — or  6-percent — 
eligibility  requirement  In  any  year  but 
fails  to  meet  the  requirement  in  the  next 
2  succeeding  years  is  still  eligible  for  pay- 
ment for  the  actual  number  of  federally 
connected  children  in  average  daily  at- 
tendance in  the  school  district  the  first 
year,  and  for  50  percent  of  such  pasTnent 
the  second  year.  This  is  designed  to  les- 
sen the  strain  on  the  school  budget  which 
would  result  from  a  sudden  elimination 
of  Federal  funds.  With  a  3-percent  ab- 
sorption requirement  substituted  for  the 
present  3-percent  eligibility  requirement, 
such  a  phasing  out  would,  of  course,  no 
longer  be  necessary.  The  school  district 
would  only  be  receiving  payments  for 
those  students  in  excess  of  3  percent,  not 
for  all  students  or  for  none  as  at  pres- 
ent. 

Yet,  even  if  the  3 -percent  eligibility 
requirement  were  to  be  continued,  the 
Puitell  amendment  could  not  be  justtBed. 
According  to  L.  G.  Derthick,  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  testifying  on  June  9, 

1959,  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Ed- 
ucation of  the  House  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor: 

This  amendment  is  manifestly  discrimina- 
tory as  respects  a  school  district  which  bare- 
ly meets  the  3-percent  condition  of  eligi- 
bility in  a  given  year  and  barely  fails  to 
meet  that  condition  in  a  subsequent  year,  as 
against  another  school  district  wliich  barely 
fails  to  meet  such  eligibility  condition  in 
either  year.  , 

Furthermore: 

Such  phasing  out  of  Federal  payment  is 
unnecessary  since  Section  3(f)  of  the  law 
permits  a  one-year  continuance  of  payments 
in  the  case  of  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
Federally-connected  children  for  which  a 
school  district  had  reasonably  prepared  In 
anticipation  of  eligibility  for  Federal  pay- 
ment when  such  decrease  is  due  to  a  cessa- 
tion in  Federal  activltlee.  (Statement  of 
Francis  Keppel,  Commissioner  of  Education, 
before  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion. House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  April  2.  1963.) 

Thus,  the  Federal  Government  would 
aid  the  local  school  district  only  when 
the  need  is  a  direct  Federal  respon- 
sibility. Again,  it  should  be  remembered 
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that  this  is  not  a  general  Federal  aid  to 
education  program  based  on  need,  but, 
rather,  it  is  a  limited  program  to  fulfill 
a  specific  Federal  responsibility. 

TO  PREVENT  THE  REDUCTION  OF  STATE  PAYMENT 
TO  IMPACTED  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

Finally,  there  are  a  number  of  States 
that  reduce  the  local  school  district's  en- 
titlement from  State  funds  when  these 
local  districts  receive  aid  under  the  im- 
pacted areas  program.  The  State  of  Cali- 
fornia is  the  best  example  of  this.  Under 
California  law,  60  percent  of  the  funds 
received  by  the  local  school  districts 
under  Public  Law  874  are  considered  to 
be  "local  resources."  Since  the  State  con- 
tribution to  the  local  school  district  is 
based  on  the  local  resources  of  the  dis- 
trict, this  provision  has  the  effect  of 
cutting  down  the  State  contribution  to 
the  local  district  by  an  amount  equal  to 
60  percent  of  their  entitlement  under 
Public  Law  874.  As  a  result,  the  Federal 
Government  is  not  only  aiding  the  im- 
pacted school  district,  but  may  be  pro- 
viding a  form  of  general  aid  to  education 
in  the  State  if  the  State  funds  that  would 
have  been  available  to  the  impacted 
school  districts,  if  they  had  received  no 
Federal  pajrments,  are  used  for  other 
education  purposes  in  the  State. 

My  bill  provides  that  Public  Law  874 
payments  to  the  local  school  district  are 
to  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
reduction  in  the  State  entitlement.  The 
State  would  thus  be  deterred  from  re- 
ducing its  payment  to  federally  impacted 
school  districts. 

I  firmly  believe  that  if  these  changes 
in  the  impacted  aresis  legislation  are 
adopted,  a  long  step  will  have  been  taken 
toward  making  these  laws  both  more 
equitable  and  more  in  line  with  their 
original  purpose. 


IMPORTS  THREATEN  TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

or   ALABAUA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  29,  1970 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  problems  facing  the  textile  industry 
in  Alabama  and  throughout  the  Nation 
is  the  growing  number  of  imports  from 
other  nations.  Many  mills  in  my  State 
have  had  to  severely  reduce  both  the 
number  of  employees  and  the  number  of 
hours  of  operation  because  of  this  prob- 
lem. An  outstanding  spokesman  for  the 
textile  Industry.  President  Craig  Smith 
of  Avondale  Mills,  has  written  a  timely 
editorial  which  appeared  In  his  compa- 
ny's newspaper.  I  include  the  editorial 
from  the  Avondale  Sun  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Mr.  President,  Plxase  Don't  Fall  Into  a 
Japanese  Trap 
President  Nixon,  during  his  campaign  for 
the  Presidency,  sent  a  telegram  to  Republi- 
can members  of  the  Congress  in  which  he 
spoke  of  "the  Impact  of  dramatically  increas- 
ing Imports  on  the  2.4-mllUon  people  dl- 
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rectly  employed  In  the  nation's  textile  and 
apparel  Industries  and  countless  additional 
thousands  Involved  directly  or  Indirectly  In 
related  activity." 

In  the  same  telegram,  the  President  also 
said:  "As  President,  my  policy  will  be  to 
rectify  this  unfair  development  and  to  assure 
prompt  action  to  effectively  administer  the 
existing  Long-Term  International  Cotton 
Textile  Arrangement.  Also,  I  wUl  promptly 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  extend  the  con- 
cept of  international  trade  agreements  to  aU 
other  textile  articles  Involving  wool,  man- 
made  Qbers  and  blends." 

smce  Mr.  Nixon  was  elected  President,  he 
has  publicly  reaffirmed  his  intention  to  deal 
constructively  with  the  textile  import  prob- 
lem. I  have  complete  confidence  that  he  In- 
tends to  do  what  he  said  he  would  do.  During 
the  past  year,  however,  nothing  has  been 
done  and  the  situation  has  worsened. 

The  imports  which  are  doing  the  most 
damage  to  our  industry,  and  which  hold 
the  threat  of  the  most  serious  future  damage, 
are  coming  from  Japan.  The  booming  Japa- 
nese economy  has  caused  a  labor  shortage. 
Their  rich  textile  industry  is  now  building 
textile  mills  in  other  low-wage  countries  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Central  smd  South  America. 
They  expect  to  add  a  major  part  of  this  pro- 
duction to  the  flood  of  imports  now  coming 
to  this  country  from  their  own  country. 
Every  yard  of  these  textiles  comes  to  the 
United  States  for  one  retison.  and  one  reason 
only:  They  are  made  by  people  who  are  paid 
a  wage  which,  by  a  wide  margin,  is  illegal 
m  the  United  States. 

The  Japanese  completely  rebuffed  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Stans  when  he  asked  them 
to  agree  to  some  reasonable  restraints.  Now, 
because  they  are  afraid  the  Congress  may 
take  action,  the  Japanese  have  indicated  that 
they  might  be  willing  to  discuss  restraints 
on  selected  textile  items.  If  our  Government 
falls  Into  this  trap,  the  result  will  be  worse 
than  nothing.  It  will  be  worse  than  nothing 
because  such  an  agreement  will  lead  the 
public  to  think  that  the  problem  has  been 
helped  when  it  hasn't. 

Most  mills,  here  and  abroad,  wean  manu- 
facture a  range  of  fabrlct  and  yams.  Suppose, 
for  example,  the  Japanese  should  agree  to  re- 
straints on  the  Import  of  print  cloths.  They 
could  then  proceed  to  disrupt  the  sheetmg 
market.  American  mills  making  sheeting 
would  be  forced  off  that  fabric.  The  former 
sheeting  mills  would  try  to  make  something 
else,  maybe  print  cloths.  Whatever  they  were 
forced  into,  the  effect  on  the  American  ta- 
dustry  would  continue  to  be  disastrous.  Un- 
less limitations  on  specific  textile  items  also 
include  reasonable  limitations  on  total  tex- 
tile Imports,  the  specific  restraints  are  worth- 
less. They  are  worse  than  worthless.  They  are 
a  snare  and  a  delusion. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATR^ES 

Wednesday,  January  28.  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  ahve  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,400  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


( 
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DOMESTIC    OIL    INDUSTY    APPEALS 
TO  PRESIDE>fT 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKI_*HOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  29.  1970 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
dark  cloud  of  unknown  destructive  force 
Is  han^ins  over  America's  oil  Industrj-  in 
the  form  of  tlie  report  of  the  Cabmct 
Task  Force  on  Oil  Import  Controls  The 
task  force  has  completed  a  lengthy  study 
of  our  present  oil  import  control  pro- 
gram— a  program  which  has  worked  well 
for  years  ;n  maintainmg  a  stable  supply 
of  petroleum  in  the  United  State?  while 
guaranteemg  some  measure  of  health  to 
the  domestic  industn,' 

The  task  force  has  submitted  its  re- 
port to  the  President,  and.  apparently, 
to  selected  members  of  the  pres.<.  because 
its  provisions  have  been  generally  re- 
ported in  the  press,  although  I  know  of 
no  one  who  personally  has  seen  a  copy. 
If  the  press  accounts  are  correct,  imple- 
mentation of  the  report's  recommenda- 
tions would  be  ruinous  to  our  domestic 
Lndustr\- 

The  case  for  the  domestic  industrv-  was 
stated  locically  and  eloquently  by  the 
Independent  Oil  Producers  and  Land 
Owners  Association  of  Indiana.  Illmols 
and  Kentucky.  Inc  .  in  an  open  letter  to 
the  President  carried  as  a  full-page  ad- 
\-ertisement  m  the  Washngton  Pa";t  of 
January  20.  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  have  tl\is 
open  letter  appear  in  the  Record,  and  I 
hope  all  of  my  colleaeues.  whichever 
side  of  the  issue  they  represent,  take  note 
of  ths  strongly  stated  case. 

The  open  letter  follows 

To     Oxm     PRXSIDtNT.    RlCH\HD    M      NlXOM 

EvANiVrl-LE.    LNT3 

Volumes  of  testimony  have  b«en  prcsen'ed 
to  your  Task  Force  on  OH  Imports  You  have 
received  hundreds  of  letters  and  teleRrams 
."Ml  generally  following  the  same  line  of 
thought. 

We  the  Independent  Oil  Prxluc^rs  and 
Refiners  from  .\nnericas  heartland.  Indiana. 
Illinois,  and  Kentucky,  take  this  opportunity 
of  calling  the  attention  of  yourself  and  the 
American  oil  consumer  to  .i  few  facts  and 
realities  which  others  have  probably  hereto- 
fore not  had  the  temerity  to  face 

Some  forces  and  Influences  have,  knowingly 
or  otherwise,  falsely  misled  the  Amerloin 
laborer.  Ub«ir  unions,  the  public  generally, 
and  now  are  making  misleading  representa- 
tions to  yourself,  afer  h.ivlng  int  mldated 
Con^^e^s  »1-h  a  vote  threat  Miny  Senators 
and  Representatives  have  been  so  beset  with 
pressure  from  these  sources  that  they  have 
already  adopted  tax  measures  very  detrimen- 
tal to  us.  They  are  now  pressing  for  a  lifting 
of  '.imita'l  iCLs  on  crude  oil  imp-jrte  and  for 
tanffj. 

Why^  They  try  to  convince  the  public  and 
'..-ibonng  man  that  it  would  mean  cheaper 
g^vsoiine  for  his  automobile.  There  was  never 
a  greater  fallacy 

Premium  ga-soUne  today  sells  out  of  the 
refinery  at  lac  to  13c  per  gallon,  depending 
on  location.  This  Includes  our  expenditure 
of  untold  millions  limiting  for  oil.  wUdcattlng 
II  you  pleise.  with  80  to  90  "  of  our  attempts 
to  9nd  being  f.iUures:  It  Includes  our  cost 
of  drilling  production  wells  when  once  a 
discovery  is  made  and  a  large  percent  of 
discoveries  prove  to  be  financial  failures  in 
the  eittt:   It  Includes  the  cost  of  completion 
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of  wells;  equipping  wells;  treating  the  crude; 
transporting  crude  to  the  refineries;  the  cost 
of  refining;  the  coet  of  blending  and  treating 
with  additives  and  the  cost  of  storage  For 
all  th'se  cos'^  and  many  others  incidental 
and  not  enumerated,  we  the  producers  and 
refiners  receive  12  to  13c  per  gallon  for  high 
grade  gasclme 

Sure,  the  consumer  pays  over  40c  per  gal- 
lon V.'hy^  In  Indiana  for  example,  and  U  is 
typical.  IJc  per  gallon  is  immediately  added 
for  tiixe-s  This  equals  the  coet  of  seujch  and 
disco.ery.  prt^uc'lon  and  rerlnlng.  Next  the 
Jobber  adds  his  cost  .\fter  that,  the  retailer 
addi  .Ms  m.irgins.  We  In  the  aggregate  who 
do  the  lions  share  of  work  and  spend  most 
of  the  money,  receive  12  to  13c  per  gallon. 
Yet.  the  Independent  producer  and  reflner 
m  particular  have  oecume  the  whipping  boys. 
Tax  benents  which  he'.ped  furnish  capital 
for  wlldcafing.  drilling  and  pn..ductlon  have 
been  repealed  in  p.irt  The  gur.pel  is  preached 
that  If  import  UmlUtlons  are  removed  or 
greatly  relaxed,  crude  oil  wll!  go  down  as 
much  as  $1  per  barrel  It  n.ay  temp<rari:y. 
They  say  gasoline  would  reduce  2c  per  gal- 
lon, this  too  would  be  temporary  at  the 
most  Dc  net  forget,  gasoline  leaves  the  re- 
finery now  at  only  12  to  13c  per  g.illon  You 
pay  ever  40c  per  gallon,  but  the  great  bulk 
of  thLs  money  doeA  not  gj  to  us  as  they  would 
lead  you  to  believe  Is  ."inyone  so  naive  its 
to  think  that  If  crude  were  reduced  $1  per 
barrel,  that  the  2c  reduction  !n  the  price  of 
^.\Sii' .ne  would  ever  re«ch  the  consumer  ex- 
cept temporarily.  The  odds  are  heavy  that 
from  the  beginning  it  would  be  absorbed 
some* here  along  the  line.  The  governments 
thenistlves  are  alredy  taUaug  of  raiding  the 
tax  tn  gisollne  2o  per  gallon  or  more.  Labor 
leaders  who  have  been  misled  into  putting 
pressure  on  their  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives m^st  further  realize  that  wlldcattlng, 
production  and  reflnlng  employs  thousands 
of  men  and  women 

The  wildcaiter.  producer  and  refiner  re- 
ceive scarcely  any  more  for  their  pr  xluct 
than  they  did  during  World  W.ir  II  and  all 
the  vears  subsequent  The  loud  prix-'.amatlon 
of  inf.at;on  has  n.')t  found  its  way  to  them. 
So  bad  has  the  an.incial  sq-.ice/e  and 
threat  of  an  \inccn.\in  futur'.'  become  that 
hin:Jred.";  of  drilling  rigs  have  been  and  are 
being  '>crTpp"i  and  stacked;  drllUnc;  crews 
have  and  are  finding  their  way  Into  other 
industry  and  niore  leave  the  oil  fields  and 
refineries  every  day  because  of  the  pending 
governr.ien'al  'hreat  to  our  Industry;  strip- 
p>er  wells  are  being  plugged,  wildcattlng  and 
production  have  and  are  losing  aielr  laoei.- 
tlve.  We  r  peril te  in  i  n.irrou  margin  now 
and  the  lifting  ^f  irtip.  rt  Umitati'^ns.  thus 
lowering  the  price  of  crude,  will  destroy  u.=i 
We  are  not  the  "fat  cat"  of  the  Industry  as 
we  .=i<:i  often  hear  If  nny  of  this  breed  of  cat 
oxl.'sti.  we  do  not  know  where  they  .ire  and 
at  h«^".  they  wi  uld  be  the  rel.cs  .if  an  alre.idy 
bvgone  age  More  properly,  we  could  be  called 
the  ■  alley  cats'  If  anyone  de.^'.res  to  charac- 
terize MS  with  a  feline  expression. 

Ci  rLsumptlon  of  petroleum  has  imw  ex- 
ceeded 14.000.000  barrels  per  day  Wo  are 
without  a  doubt  an  importing  nation,  such 
Importing  mu.st  be  i^rderly  and  with  reotralnt 
ec'mmensurate  with  the  need  We  cannot  be- 
come a  wholly  importlriR  nation  of  petroleum 
This  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  na- 
tional security  as  we  so  frequently  hear,  but 
al-^io  from  the  standpoint  of  peace  If  we  are 
destroyed  as  an  InJustry.  mmy  large  inter- 
national pr  xlucers  i  there  are  some  excep- 
tions i  and  the  governments  of  thor.e  coun- 
tries from  whe  u-e  comes  so-railed  cheap 
crude,  would  Jump  to  the  opportunity  and 
crude  w-)uld  no  longer  be  cheap  Foreign 
cartels  and  monopolies,  over  whi'-h  our  gov- 
ernment Would  have  no  control,  would  rap- 
idly develop  and  the  American  consumer 
could  soon  look  f(irward  to  the  day  when  he 
would  pay  80<  to  il  00  per  gallon  for  gasoline. 
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as  they  did  in  Europe  for  many  years  and  bUII 
do  in  many  parts  of  the  world  No.  neither 
would  we  have  petroleum  for  defense.  Alaska 
Is  still  conjecture  and  myth,  far  away,  and 
presently  and  for  many  years  to  come.  Im- 
practical to  many  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Natural  gas  shortage  is  already  being 
Widely  discussed.  This  because  gas  in  the  past 
has  been  discovered  by  the  oil  wildcatter 
largely  bv  accident  and  not  design.  Oas 
price  Useif  made  drilling  for  It  unattractive. 
When  wUdcattlng  for  oil  ceases,  gas  discovery 
win  cease  Transportation  of  gas  by  tanker 
from  foreign  lands  would  cause  It  to  be  priced 
t>eyond  the  reach  of  most  of  us. 

How  will  those  In  lab.c  who  are  helping 
destroy  us  feel  when  that  day  arrives?  How 
win  the  Senators  and  Representatives,  wher- 
ever they  may  t>e,  who  have  helped  destroy  us 
feel  when  that  day  arrives? 

.America  can  only  survive  by  keeping  a 
strong  dome.'^tic  producing  and  reflnlng  In- 
dustry. The  domestic  search  for  oil  must  con- 
tinue The  lifting  of  Important  limitations 
will  be  the  death  of  American  wUdcattlng 
and  production.  By  the  same  token  such 
could  well  be  the  deatli  of  America  To  say 
the  least.  It  would  mean  ec  nomlc  dls;ister  to 
the  petroleum  coiuum.ing  public. 

We  are  small  people  but  it  is  we  who  have 
tradltlonallv  found  over  80''c  of  America'* 
new  oil  We  are  not  rich  people  but  we  know 
how  to  find  on  and  have  the  guts  to  try  IX 
we  can  be  aUowed  t»  have  Just  enough  money 
to  do  so. 

We  are  pleased  that  some  major  Interna- 
tiona', oil  companies  have  t-een  fit  recently 
to  come  forward  and  declare  that  the  Inde- 
pendent on  Producer  and  the  Independent 
Refiner  must  be  preserved  for  the  welfare  of 
our  nation  and  its  Petroleum  Industry. 

We.  the  Independent  Producer,  cannot  sub- 
sist on  »2  50  or  even  $3  00  crude  on  based  on 
accepuble  gravity.  A:  such  prices,  we  simply 
must  quit  the  business  of  search  and  pro- 
duction This  is  not  argumentative  but  an 
economic  statement  of  fact. 

Mr.  President,  you  alone  can  save  us  as  an 
industry  and  to  you  we  appeal  for  the  oppor- 
tunity  to  conunue  our   work  and   help  you 
save  America  as  an  economically  independent 
and  secure  nation. 
Respectfully. 
The   Ikdependent  On.   Producers 
.fND  Land   Owt*er3   Association 
or  INOHNA.   Illinois  and  Ken- 
TCCKY.  Inc  . 
D.  F  McKtrrHAN. 

Pie.'ident. 


LOOK  ^VHO•S  CRITICIZING 
INFLATION 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JcJlSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  29.  1970 

Mr  HUNT  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many  here 
kno'.v.  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee.  Fred  Harris,  is 
adept  at  having  it  both  ways. 

Most  will  recall  when  he  was  demand- 
ing instant  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
and  at  the  same  time  warning  that  the 
Republicans  would  be  held  responsible  if 
such  a  withdrawal  resulted  in  defest. 

Nobody  involved  In  the  tax  bill  of  last 
year  can  forget  how  the  national  chair- 
man weaseled  on  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance. As  a  self-professed  liberal,  he  ran 
squarely  Into  the  fact  that  oil  is  vitel  to 
the  economy  of  his  home  State. 

Nobody  has  ever  seen  any  evidence, 
either,  that  the  national  chairman  has 
in  the  past  taken  any  active  step  in 
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fighting  crime.  But  now  he  wants  to 
make  the  rising  crime  rate,  brotight  on 
by  8  years  of  Democratic  permissiveness, 
an  issue  in  this  year's  election. 

And  finally,  the  national  chainnan, 
bless  his  thrifty  soul,  is  suddenly  against 
Inflation,  an  interesting  switch  since  his 
party's  economic  pwlicies  and  irresponsi- 
ble spending  are  the  major  cause  of  that 
inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Democratic  national 
chairman  apparently  thinks  he  can  fool 
enough  of  the  p>eople  enough  of  the  time 
to  help  his  party  in  this  election  year. 
That  may  be  so,  but  he  is  having  a  tough 
time  fooling  the  newspapers  in  his  home 
State.  This  is  an  editorial  from  the  Daily 
Oklahoman,  which  I  submit  now  for  the 
Pecori,. 

The  editorial  asks  the  pertinent  ques- 
tion, which  I  doubt  that  the  Democratic 
national  chairman  can  answer. 

Where  In  the  Democratic  Congress  Is  there 
any  convincing  evidence  that  the  Spartan 
austerity  necessary  to  control  the  runaway 
budget  can  be  found? 

The  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  Dally  Oklahoman.  Jan.  16,  1970] 
Look  Who  Is  CRrnciziKC  Inflation 
(By  E.  K.  Gaylord) 

It's  too  much  to  expect  a  rational  discus- 
sion of  governmental  finance  within  a  polit- 
ical context,  but  the  Democrats  plainly  are 
trying  to  have  it  both  ways  in  making  infla- 
tion their  top  election  issue. 

Si>eaktng  In  his  role  as  party  chairman, 
Oklahoma's  Sen.  Fred  Harris  Is  condemning 
both  the  inflation  and  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration's efforts  to  cope  with  It. 

He  draws  a  bead  on  the  administration's 
monetary  policy  and  says  the  resvilting  high 
interest  rates  are  hampering  rather  than 
helping  tlie  fight  against  inflation.  He  points 
to  the  effect  these  high  Interest  rates  are 
having  on  the  cost  of  carrying  the  national 
debt. 

It's  true  that  rising  Interest  costs  affect  the 
federal  government  along  with  everybody 
else,  and  nn  increasing  portion  of  the  huge 
national  debt  is  going  into  high-interest 
short-term  paper  because  of  the  unreallstl- 
cally  low  rates  Coneress  prescribed  for  the 
government's  long-term  securities.  It's  true 
also  that  Interest  payments  are  mandatory 
and  thus  are  part  of  a  lengthening  list  of 
"uncontrollable"  items  in  the  budget. 

But  the  basic  reason  for  the  higher  federal 
Interest  burden  Is  the  towering  growth  of  the 
debt  Itself.  Its  constant  enlargement  is  at- 
tributable to  an  almost  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession of  deficits  dating  back  to  the  New 
Deal.  The  responsibility  for  all  this  deficit 
financing  rests  almost  wholly  on  Democratic 
administrations. 

When  President  Elsenhower  bowed  out,  the 
old  administrative  budget  then  In  use  was 
less  than  $100  billion  and  the  national  debt 
was  something  over  $284  billion.  Dvirlng  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  years,  federal  spending 
more  than  doubled  to  8200  billion  as  reck- 
oned under  the  new  "unified"  budget  which 
includes  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
the  various  federal  trust  funds  supporting 
social  security  and  other  governmental  func- 
tions. The  debt  had  grown  to  $370  billion. 

With  this  mushrooming  growth  of  the 
debt,  the  cost  of  carrying  It  was  bound  to 
rise.  Moreover,  Investors  didn't  need  to  be 
told  that  the  dollar's  future  purchasing 
power  would  diminish  drastically  If  the  gov- 
ernment continued  to  accumulate  delK  dtip- 
ing  the  ensuing  10  years  at  the  rate  it  had 
accumulated  debt  during  the  Kennedy-John- 
son years.  With  that  certamiy  in  view,  they 
demanded  rates  of  Interest  that  promised  to 
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yield  not  only  a  reasonable  Immediate  rettim 
but  compenaation  as  well  for  the  dollar's  an- 
ticipated future  loss  of  purchasing  power. 

President  Johnsom's  lU-starred  effort  to 
have  both  guns  and  butter  resulted  in  a 
tremendous  |25  billion  deficit  In  flscal  1968. 
Even  at  a  modest  3  per  cent,  the  interest  In- 
crease attributable  to  that  single  deficit 
would  have  added  three  quarters  of  a  bil- 
lion annually  to  the  coat  of  carrying  the  debt. 

In  embracing  what  he  calls  the  new 
populism.  Sen.  Harris  indicates  that  the 
Democrats  will  campaign  for  easier  money. 
But  monetary  ease  unaccompanied  by  ex- 
treme flscal  restraint  would  result  predlct- 
aibly  In  a  new  Inflationary  surge  comparable 
to  the  one  resulting  from  President  Johnson's 
g^ns-and-butter  budgets. 

Where  In  the  Democratic  Congress  is  there 
any  convincing  evidence  that  the  Spartan 
austerity  necessary  to  control  the  runaway 
budget  will  be  found?  When  aU  the  political 
posturing  and  shouting  has  subsided,  it  will 
be  a  miracle  If  any  real  savings  emMge  In  a 
federal  spending  rate  now  exceeding  $200 
bUUon. 


THE  ARMS  TRADE— PART  X 


HON.  R.  LAWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OF   PEjrNSTLVAmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  29,  1970 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 2  of  last  year,  I,  along  with  29 
of  my  colleagues,  Introduced  a  resolu- 
tion calling  on  the  President  to  seek  ways 
to  curtail  and  control  the  $5  billion  yearly 
international  trade  in  conventional 
weapons  of  war. 

The  need  for  International  agreements 
to  control  this  trade,  for  the  airing  of 
problems  the  trade  creates,  and  for  cur- 
ing the  failures  of  our  own  military  aid 
program  has  never  been  more  evident. 
Nearly  every  day  since  we  introduced  om- 
resolution  there  has  been  a  leading  arti- 
cle in  the  press  detailing  some  provoca- 
tive act  involving  the  transfer  of  military 
equipment  from  one  country  to  another. 
Since  I  and  many  others  believe  that  it 
is  in  our  national  interest  to  bring  some 
semblance  of  order  to  this  field,  I  thought 
it  might  be  helpful  to  my  colleagues  if 
the  significant  arms  transactions  and 
developments  which  have  occurred  or 
which  have  come  to  light  since  last  De- 
cember 2 — a  mere  2  months  ago — were 
noted  for  the  Record. 

For  a  start,  the  UJS.  Senate  in  mid- 
December  overruled  its  own  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  by  voting  to  remove 
all  restrictions  on  military  aid  to  the 
Greek  military  dictatorship.  In  the  same 
month,  the  Saudi  Arabian  Government, 
largely  armed  by  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  decided  to  resume  military 
aid  to  the  Yemeni  Royalists,  thus  reviv- 
ing the  near-dormant  Yemini  civil  war. 

Also  in  December,  it  was  revealed  that 
Japan's  heavy  military  buildup — largely 
encouraged  by  the  United  States — was 
frightening  some  of  our  Asian  allies; 
that  West  Germany's  largest  military 
aircraft  manufacturer,  Vereinigte  Flug- 
technische  Werke,  plans  to  merge  with 
Pokker,  Holland's  largest  military  air- 
craft manufacturer,  in  order  to  "be  in 
a  much  better  position  to  compete  world- 
wide"; and  that  West  Germany  was.  in 
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addition,  developing  a  modem  arms  in- 
dustry whose  end  products  will  soon  find 
their  way  into  the  world's  arms  markets. 

Also  in  December,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives approved  plans  to  sell  $54.4 
million  worth  of  F-4  Phantom  jet 
fighter-bombers  to  Nationalist  China. 
The  Senate  and,  later,  the  House-Senate 
conference,  however,  rejected  the 
scheme.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  deadlock, 
Taiwan  still  got  its  jets:  Namely,  18 
F-104  Starfighters  taken  from  United 
States  "excess  stocks."  Apparently  "ex- 
cess" equipment  such  as  this  can  be  ex- 
ported quite  freely  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment without  the  need  for  prior 
approval  from  Congress. 

In  the  last  8  we^ts  we  have  also 
learned  that  the  Soviet  Union  plans  to 
continue  supplying  arms  to  Castro;  that 
Prance  has  broken  its  own  embargo 
against  belligerents  in  the  1967  6-day 
war  by  selling  weapons  and  munitions 
to  Iraq;  and  that  another  flaw  was  found 
in  the  U.S.  Air  Force's  F-111  .swing-wing 
attack  jet  fighter-bomber  which  has  re- 
sulted in  all  P-lll's  in  our  arsenal  being 
groimded  indefinitely.  It  must  be  recalled 
that  our  Government,  in  its  haste  to 
improve  its  balance  of  payments,  sold 
this  aircraft  to  two  of  our  most  loyal 
allies,  Britain  and  Australia.  Our  first 
sale  so  strained  Britain's  Exchequer  that 
it  contributed  to  the  devaluation  of  the 
pound  In  1967,  and  our  other  sale  to  Aus- 
tralia has  already  provoked  several  par- 
liamentary Inquiries  seeking  to  find  out 
why  the  Australian  Government  has 
been  putting  its  financial  resources  to 
such  poor  use. 

Furthermore,  the  State  Department 
also  published  a  study  durin?  this  period 
which  said,  in  effect,  that  arms  embar- 
goes generally  fail  to  alter  the  embar- 
goed coimtry's  policies.  One  possible  rea- 
son the  State  Department  could  reach 
such  a  conclusion  is  that  for  at  least  the 
last  25  years  embargoes  placed  on  a 
country  by  the  United  States  are  invari- 
ably broken  by  the  U.S.  Goveniment  it- 
self. For  example,  in  1965  the  United 
States  broke  its  owti  embargo  against 
Pakistan  and  India  less  than  1  month 
after  it  was  imposed.  We  also  broke  our 
arms  embargo  against  the  current  Greek 
regime — before  the  Senate  voted  to  re- 
move all  restrictions — and.  technically, 
we  have  broken  the  1963  United  Nations 
embargo,  which  we  supposedly  support, 
against  supplying  arms  to  South  Africa. 

I  cite  these  instances  here  not  so  much 
to  question  whether  they  are  right  or 
wrong,  but  rather  to  illustrate  the  crazy- 
quilt  pattern  of  our  policy. 

But  all  these  events  and  revelations 
are,  in  a  sense,  minor  compared  to  the 
two  big  stories  of  the  month,  specifically 
the  French-Israel  "Gtmboat  Affair"  and 
Libya's  fevered  arms  buildup.  Both 
stories  have  received  widespread  cov- 
erage in  the  press  and  I  only  wish  to 
add  a  few  thoughts  of  my  own  here. 

As  for  the  gtmboat  affair,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  believe  Israel  should  have  these  boats 
and  any  other  equipment  she  might  need 
to  defend  herself.  What  bothers  me  in 
this  instance  is  France's  behavior  and, 
by  extension,  the  behavior  of  all  arms 
suppliers  in  the  world.  It  is  clear  that  the 
French  arms  embargo  against  belliger- 
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ents  in  the  6-day  war  has  been  a  sham 
fror.;  the  start — see  above;  and  that,  like 
other  countries,  she  is  quite  willing  to 
break  any  embargo  she  imposes  in  order 
to  make  an  arras  sale.  If.  however,  the 
Pompidou  government  was.  in  fact,  ig- 
norant of  the  affair  from  the  start,  as 
it  claims  It  was.  then  we  can  only  con- 
clude that  the  enure  aiTns  trade  is  far 
more  out  of  control,  far  more  capable 
of  provoking  large-scale  violence  and 
conflict  then  we  ever  dared  think. 

As  for  Labya.  she  is  currently  embark- 
ing on  an  estunated  $500  milbon  arms 
buildup.  Libya  recently  canceled  many 
of  the  arms  contracts  she  had  with  her 
old  suppliers.  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  Into  the  void  has  stepped  none 
other  than  France,  which  just  this  month 
concluded  several  deals  whereby  Labya 
will  buy— for  a  sum  of  money  estimated 
in  excess  of  the  canceled  American  and 
Bntish  contracts — no  leas  than  100 — I  re- 
peat. 100 — of  France  s  latest  Jet  fighters, 
including  sujiersonic  Mirages. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Libya's  air  force  in 
1966 — the  latest  year  for  which  figures 
are  available — numbered  no  more  than 
30  planes  aU  told:  Transports,  trainers, 
light  observation  aircraft,  and  helicop- 
ters. Recently  it  received  10  U.S.  F-5 
freedom-fighter  jets,  three  of  which  have 
already  been  destroyed  by  incompetent 
Libyan  pilots.  Somehow,  France  and 
Libya  would  like  us  now  to  believe  that 
increasing  the  size  of  the  Libyan  air 
force  by  300  percent  with  one  of  the  most 
sophisticated  jet  aircraft  in  the  world  is 
a  wise  and  prudent  move. 

France  also  claims  that  it  has  received 
a  promise  from  Libya  that  the  planes 
will  not  be  reexported  for  use  in  the  con- 
tinuing Arab-Israeli  conflict.  This  prom- 
ise, I  am  convmced  will  be  broken  within 
6  months  after  the  first  planes  are  de- 
livered To  what  possible  use  will  the 
Libyans  put  these  planes?  Their  borders 
are  not  threatened  Who  will  f!y  them? 
They  have  no  properly  trained  pilots. 
Who  will  mamum  them?  They  have  no 
trained  mechanics  I  am  convinced  that 
these  panes  will  end  up  being  flown  by 
Egyptian  or  Syrian  pilots,  or  other  mer- 
cenaries, agamst  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  this  activity  over  the 
last  8  weeks  emphasizes  anew  the  need 
for  the  great  powers,  with  the  United 
States  leading  the  way,  to  seek  a  large 
reduction  in  and  increased  control  over 
the  international  trade  in  conventional 
arms.  Again.  I  ask  that  the  President  of 
the  United  State?  do  eveo'thing  he  can 
to  bring  some  semblance  of  order  to  this 
field. 

In  these  same  weeks,  many  observers 
and  publications  have  cited  the  madness 
of  the  current  mtemational  trade  in 
arms  Below  are  listed  some  of  the  more 
noteworthy  instances: 

Fir^t  In  December  1969  the  Stockholm 
International  Peace  Research  Institute 
becan  distnbutm?  its  first  annual  'Year- 
book of  World  Armaments  and  Disarma- 
ment. 1968-69  " 

Second  Look  magazine,  in  its  Decem- 
ber 2,  1969,  is.'^ue,  published  an  article 
which  dealt  in  part  with  the  anr.s  trade 
entitled  'The  Wars  in  Your  Future."  by 
Senator  J  William  Fttlbricht 

Third.  The  January  1970  issue  of  For- 
eign Aflaus  carried  an  article  entitled. 
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•Dilemmas  of  the  Arms  Trade,  '  by  Geof- 
frey Kemp,  one  of  the  world's  foremost 
authorities  on  the  arms  trade 

Fourth.  The  January  1970  issue  of 
Washmgton  Monthly  magazine  carried  a 
cover  story  on  the  arms  trade  entitled 
■American  Arms  Abroad."  by  George 
Thayer. 

Fifth.  On  Januar>'  1.  1970,  His  Holmess. 
the  Pope,  gave  a  speech  on  world  peace  in 
which  he  called  attention  to  the  many 
powerful  nations  who  have  established 
fcheir  own  economic  stability  by  trading 
arms  to  poor  coimtnes  lackmg  plows, 
schools,  and  hospitals. 

Sixth.  Roscoe  and  Geoffrey  Drummond 
wrote  a  column  published  on  January  2. 
1970.  entitled  "The  Shocking  Costs  of 
World  Arms  Race." 

Seventh  Tlie  Januaiy  19.  IS'^O-  i-'sue  of 
Tune  matiazme  carried  an  article  entitled 
The  Armorers  of  Araby." 
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CATFISH  FARMING  NEW  MONEY 
CROP 


HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

OF    CEOBCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KErRESENT.\TIVES 

Thursday.  January  29.  1970 
Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  flavor,  texture,  and  general  quality 
of  the  true  Georgia  channel  catfish  is 
almost  beyond  comparison  When  at- 
tempting to  compare  it  with  the  ordi- 
nary catfish.  It  15  like  comparing  the 
light  from  the  headlight  of  a  giant  loco- 
motive with  the  feeble  glow  of  a  flrefiy. 
And,  Mr  Speaker,  the  catfish  are  com- 
mg  because  recent  discoveries  and  de- 
'.elopments  in  the  breeding  of  these  cat- 
fish m  captivity  is  bringing  a  new  money 
crop  our  way 

Hopefully,  we  will  be  able  to  share 
them  v,ith  the  world  through  franchise 
restaurants 

In  the  meantime,  I  want  my  colleagues 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  reading  a 
fine  article  in  the  Market  Bulletin,  pub- 
lished by  the  Georgia  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Tommy  Irvm,  Commis- 
sioner. 

The  article  follows: 

CATFTiH  Farming  Nrw  Monxt  Chop 
I  j;oTE  —This  article  waa  compiled  from  In- 
forma'.ion  ob-.a'.ned  from  the  following 
sources:  "A  Synopsis  of  Catfish  Farming. 
U  of  Oa  .  College  of  Agriculture  Experiment 
Station;  'Catflsh.  the  Coming  Crop."  Octo- 
ber 196a  Mon.-'anto  Magazine;  Report  of  the 
Commit t«<&  of  One  To  Study  Catfish  Farming 
at  Skidawiy,  SeiiaUir  Roscoe  Dean;  and  Cat- 
fish Farming,  An  Agricultural  Enterprise. 
USD  A  Soil  ConBer^•atlon  Service  ) 

The  lowly,  big-mouthed,  bewhlskered 
lunker  icnown  as  the  catfish  Is  being  dis- 
covered as  a  majcr  f^.od  crop  and  money- 
maker for  Ge<jrgla  farmers  And  the  new 
raised  fed  and  coddled  cat  '.s  tasty  and  not 
so  lowly  as  his  older  brothers 

Many  people,  especially  In  the  South,  have 
been  enjoying  catfish  and  hoshpuppy  sup- 
pers for  years,  but  only  recently  have  the 
possibilities  of  ta%ss  producing  and  process- 
ing the  catfish  be«n  considered 

eCON01«CALl.T    MtPOaTANT 

Channel  catfish  farming  Is  becoming  an 
important  element  in  the  economy  of  sev- 
eral southern  and  mldwestem  statea. 


The  state  of  Georgia  Is  in  a  strategic  lo- 
cation to  take  advantage  of  the  demand  for 
catfish  that  now  far  outstrips  the  supply. 

GEORGIA    WELL    StTITED 

The  climate,  topography  and  other  pro- 
duction factors  are  ideal  In  Georgia  for 
commercial  catfish  production.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  '.ess  than  300  acres  are  under  pro- 
duction In  Georgia  (excluding  fish-out 
ponds  I  but  there  exists  an  estimated  15.000 
acres  th.-it  could  be  converted  to  ccmmerclal 
catfish  production. 

It  was  In  the  early  1900's  that  the  culture 
of  ch.'.nne;  c.itfLsh  began  Btit  today.  In 
Georgia,  there  arc  still  only  16  commercial 
prodiicor';  of  catfish  The  fledg'lng  Industry 
is,  however,  catching  on  fast, 
NEW  ptyputARrrr 

There  are  several  reasons  f  ir  the  new  pop- 
ularity of  c.itn.'^h  as  a  farm  enterprise  One  is 
the  consumer  dem.nnd  Comp^anles  have  ex- 
pressed Interest  in  franchising  catft-sh  res- 
taurants as  well  ap  maXlng  fresh  fillet  and 
frozen  dinners  available 

Anotner  reason  is  often  land  unsulted  for 
any  other  type  ot  farming  lends  Itself  well  to 
ca'fish. 

And  too,  there  Is  the  return  on  your  Inveet- 
ment    (See  chart  accompanying  this  article  ) 

PARMrNQ  roR  nsH 

A  f,\rmer  ger.era'ly  selects  that  land  which 
Is  best  suited  for  the  crop  he  wishes  to  plant. 
The  ,^vme  principle  should  hold  true  for  the 
n>h  fanner  when  he  selects  a  pond  site  If 
thrre  Is  .iny  question  whether  a  site  is  suita- 
ble the  county  agent  or  Soil  Conservation 
Service  technician  should  be  consulted. 

GiHpd  quality  water  is  e.isentlal  for  success- 
ful chiniiel  catfish  fanning  A  deep  well  or 
spring  is  usually  the  best  source  of  water,  but 
a  stream  may  be  used 

VTCIZE    TOPOCRAPIST 

The  16  channel  catfish  producers  In 
Creor^la  aJ!  minimize  construction  cost  by 
utlll?n?  the  natural  t  >popraphy  of  their 
land  The  biggest  problem  encountered  by 
producers  using  older  ponds  was  the  Jack  of 
harvest  basins 

Channel  c.-itflsh  feed  on  plants,  animals 
and  bottom  mud,  but  thcv  can  and  ore  being 
trained  to  accept  pelleted  feed. 

RESEARCH 

There  Ls  presently  research  being  done  In 
Georgia  on  catfish  culfi'.re  at  Skldaway  Ir.<=tl- 
tut«  of  Oceanography,  located  on  Skldaway 
liiaJid.  ne.ir  Savannaii. 

The  ma;n  goal  of  this  research  is  to  develop 
a  system  of  rearing  catfish  in  Intensively 
stocked  round  t^nks  as  opposed  to  the  con- 
ventional pond  culture  method. 

F\irther  resea.-ch  In  this  area  m.TV  help  the 
c.tfi.sh  indu;  try  to  develop  ap  has  the  poul- 
try industry  by  utilizing  little  land  for  big 
production. 

Southerners  have  taught  people  from  otlier 
p.vts  of  the  country  and  world  to  enjoy  many 
foods  Perhaps  the  catfish  and  hushpuppy 
supper  will  jocn  be  as  popular  as  southern 
fried  chicken 

PER-ACRE  RETURNS  FROM  FISH  AND  AGRICULTURAL  CROPS 


Crop 


Gross  returns 
p«r  *cie 


Net  returns 
per  acre 


Rict         JUl  25  $107.70 

Soybeans  (irrlsiled).    70.  M  31.25 

Soybean's  (lorirrigated) 56.40  ?6  50 

Ojti                                35  00  17  50 

Cat'.Jh(mten'i»«) 45"  On  150.00 

C*ffi^(fingerlinn) 1,000  00  500,00 

Golden  shiners 307  00  200.00 

Fathead  minnows 30O  00  200  00 

Go(dfish               1. 000  00  500  00 

f  •«  fijhtni  (e»tftJ»i) 1,000.00  350.00 

Source  Mever.  Fred  P.  0  Lerov  Gray.  WlllUm  P  Matlils, 
J  Mayo  Martin,  and  B  R.  Wellj.  "Production  and  Returns 
From  the  Commercul  Production  ol  Fish  in  Arkansas  During 
1966  "  University  ot  Arltansas  A|ricultunl  Extension  Service, 
1967. 
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MARY  SWITZER:   -WELFARE,  WORK. 
AND  WISDOM 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  29.  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Miss  Mary  Switzer, 
head  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare's  Social  and  Re- 
habilitation Service,  has  announced  her 
retirement  after  48  years  of  Government 
service. 

Mary  Switzer  is  truly  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  women  of  our  time  and  cer- 
tainly of  the  Federal  Government.  After 
a  long  and  ill'ostrious  career  in  various 
agencies  of  Government,  she  has  brought 
to  her  present  position  those  rare  admin- 
istrative attributes  recognized  nationally 
by  both  the  Federal  Government  and 
private  agencies:  Integrity,  honesty,  an 
eleemosynary  character,  all  wrapped  In 
hard  work  and  wisdom. 

Although  we  will  miss  the  rare  quall- 
itles  and  abilities  of  Miss  Switzer,  we 
wish  her  the  best  of  everything  in  her 
retirement  years  and  take  comfort  in 
the  fact  that  she  will  continue  her  work 
in  a  private  capacity  as  vice  president 
of  the  World  Rehabilitation  Fund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  place  in 
the  Record  today  the  excellent  tribute 
paid  to  Miss  Switzer  written  by  Mary 
Wiegers  of  the  Washington  Post. 

The  article  follows: 
Mary  SwrrzER:  WrLFARE,  Work  and  Wisdom 
(By  Mary  Wiegers) 

Since  Mary  Switzer  "came  to  Washington 
with  the  Harding  gang,"  eight  Presidents 
have  come  and  gone. 

Through  all  those  administrations,  Mary 
Switzer  was  making  a  steady  climb  from  a 
clerk's  post  in  the  US  Treasury  Department 
to  the  Job  she  holds  today  as  head  of  the 
US  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare's  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service. 

The  SRS  Is  an  agency  organlaed  In  1967 
with  Miss  Swltzc-  as  Its  flrrt  head.  It  com- 
bines welfiire  nnd  social  service  programs 
with  a  total  annual  budget  exceeding  $3  bil- 
lion, and  distributes  funds  to  the  needy,  dis- 
abled, children  and  the  aged  It  also  makes 
Miss  Switzer  the  e.xecuttve  with  the  largest 
administrative  responsibility  of  any  woman 
In  governmcn*. 

Now  at  t!;e  aee  of  69.  the  tough-minded 
bureaucrat  with  the  Boston  accent  Is  retir- 
ing. HEW  Secretary  Robert  Pinch  announced 
yesterd.iy  that  he  Is  accepting  her  resignation 
"with  regret."  to  be  effective  In  mld-Peb- 
ruary. 

As  the  announccTient  w.^s  being  relea.'^cd, 
the  gray-h  tired,  sparkling-eyed  Miss  Switzer 
sat  at  a  conference  table  otttslde  her  office 
and  t-ilked  about  her  48  years  of  government 
service. 

She  reflected  on  the  future  of  the  welfare 
program,  and  the  landmark  decision  which 
merged  welfare,  rehabilitation  and  social 
services  and  what  it  could  mean. 

She  recalled  highlights  from  her  career,  the 
jobs  she  didn't  get,  the  ones  she  did — Uke 
becoming  the  first  person  to  organize  a  bac- 
teriological and  chemical  warfare  program, 
and  the  first  to  head  federal  programs  for 
rehabilitation  of  the  disadvantaged. 

The  beginning,  she  recalled,  was  pretty  In- 
auspicious. "I  came  in  at  the  bottom  as  a 
Junior  econotnlst  in  the  division  of  statistics 
in  the  Treasury  Department.  If  there's  one 
thing  I  have  no  gift  for,  it's  research."  On  the 
day  the  Oraf  Zeppelin  flew  over  Washington, 
she  was  fired.  But  the  Treasury  Department 
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Is  "paternalistic"  and  took  her  back  as  a 
mimeograph  operator. 

That  first  setback  didn't  last  long  By  1928, 
liary  Switzer  was  handling  press  Intelligence 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  By  1934 
she  was  assistant  to  the  assistant  secretary, 
who  supervised  the  Public  Health  Service. 

In  "39,  when  the  Public  Health  Service  was 
transferred  to  the  Federal  Security  Agency, 
forerunner  of  HEW,  Miss  Switzer  became  as- 
sistant to  the  administrator.  During  the  war, 
she  managed  the  Procurement  and  Assign- 
ment Services  for  Physicians,  Dentists,  Sani- 
tary Engineers  and  Nurses.  For  her  work  she 
received  the  President's  Certificate  of  Merit, 
the  first  of  many  honors. 

Stie  also  organized  a  research  program  on 
bacterlolo^oal  and  chemical  warfare.  "I  had 
to  do  it  t>ecause,  strangely  enough  In  today's 
light,  the  Army  and  Navy  wouldn't  do  It. 
They  thought  It  was  contrary  to  the  Geneva 
Convention.  I've  often  thought  how  terrible 
It  was,  that  I  did  that  though  I  didn't  know. 
I  don't  see  much  difference  between  one 
weap>on  and  another,  though  on  the  scale 
they're  doing  it  today,  it's  unnecessary  and 
unreal.  Anyway  we  developed  seme  good 
medical  Information  valuable  to  researchers 
later  on,  so  I  suppose  some  good  came  out 
of  it." 

In  1950,  Miss  Switzer  become  head  of  the 
federal-state  program  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  disabled.  Thirteen  years  later,  she  was 
made  commissioner  of  the  vocational  reha- 
bilitation administration,  when  HEW  Secre- 
tary Anthony  Celebreze  thought  that  reha- 
bilitation ought  to  l>e  co-equal  with  welfare. 
In  1967.  Secretary  John  Gardner  sold  her  on 
the  Idea  of  merging  the  two  areas  and  she 
was  appointed  head. 

That  merging,  she  felt,  was  an  important 
and  wise  step.  What  she'd  like  to  see  now  Is 
a  merging  of  services  for  the  Individual  on 
the  local  level. 

"The  next  five  years  are  years  that  need 
the  thrust  in  the  field  to  get  much  closer 
Interaction  of  these  services  in  the  commu- 
nity." She  would  like  to  see  the  individual 
get  medical  needs,  welfare  assistance,  dis- 
ability training,  and  so  on,  all  in  the  same 
place,  and  with  all  the  bureaus  working 
together. 

"There  has  to  l)€  a  willingness  to  give  up 
sovereignty  on  everybody's  part  to  give  peo- 
ple what  they  have  to  have.  There  must  be 
decentralisation  of  authority  to  regions.  This 
big  government  has  to  have  some  glue — has 
to  put  things  together." 

The  SRS,  she  believes,  is  the  part  of  HEW 
that  Is  concerned  about  the  Indlvldtial.  "It's 
like  a  southern  mansion  with  three  pillars. 
There's  health  on  one  side,  education  on  *he 
other  and  us  In  the  middle. 

"Health  and  education  deal  mainly  with 
Institutions.  And  sometimes  the  institution- 
alized structure  stops  Ijefore  they  ever  see  a 
person.  SRS  reaches  down  to  the  individual. 

"One  of  the  most  exciting  exposures  to  In- 
volvement was  with  the  National  Welfare 
Rights  Organization  people.  During  the  Poor 
People's  march,  we  met  with  them  or  their 
representatives  every  day  for  a  month. 

"The  greatest  ^e  opener  of  that  was  the 
difficulty  they  had  getting  something  done 
on  the  local  level." 

Miss  Switzer  lives  In  Alexandria  and  has 
made  It  a  point  to  take  part  In  community 
affairs  there.  "It's  essential  if  you  have  a  Job 
like  mine,  where  you  are  telling  people  what 
to  do  in  the  communities.  It's  one  thing  to 
tell  people  what  to  do,  but  to  do  It  yourself 
is  to  find  out  how  difficult  it  really  Is. 

"In^the  Rehabilitation  Administration,  I 
had  every  letter  of  complaint  followed  up 
immediately.  Now  I've  adopted  that  program 
In  welfare,  but  I've  found  the  welfare  people 
are  not  as  responsive.  I  suppose  after  years 
m  the  field  they  become  kind  of  tough." 

On  the  welfare  program,  Mary  Switzer  Is 
a  firm  believer  that  "people  shouldn't  get 
scwiethlng  for  nothing.  I  think  we  made  the 
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biggest  mistake  when  we  saw  the  welfare 
load  growing,  when  we  didn't  emphasize 
work," 

She  added  that  work  mtist  be  made  digni- 
fied and  meaningful  again,  as  It's  not  been 
"in  this  age  of  permissiveness." 

"I  think  that  one  good  part  about  Mr. 
Nixon's  welfare  program  Is  that  it  doesn't 
put  a  premium  on  breaking  up  homes."  In 
the  past,  she  explained,  a  man  didn't  work 
if,  for  instance,  he  had  a  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren, because  he  could  get  more  money  for 
ills  family  by  deserting  them  and  letting 
them  get  welfare. 

"I  don't  see  anything  else  that  will  change 
the  present  p3ychology  of  not  minding  de- 
pendency, except  to  make  it  more  attractive 
to  be  employed." 

Miss  Switzer,  herself,  is  going  to  continue 
to  be  employed  after  her  retirement.  On 
Dec.  2,  she  was  elected  vice  president  of  the 
World  Rehabilitation  Fund,  and  when  she 
leaves  government  service  In  February,  she'll 
set  up  an  office  at  1  Dupont  Circle  for  the 
fund. 

She'll  also  work  with  the  Association  of 
schools  for  Allied  Health  Professions  in 
Washington. 

"But  if  I  want  to  take  a  day  off.  111  be  able 
to.  When  I  feel  like  cooking  my  spiced  goose- 
berry preserves  and  yellow  tomato  preserves. 
I  can." 

Her  HEW  office  Is  filled  with  more  than  40 
awards  she  has  received,  among  them  the 
Albert  Lasker  award  and  the  National  Civil 
Service  award.  Sixteen  colleges  have  given 
her  honorary  degrees.  She  Is  the  first  woman 
to  serve  on  the  board  of  directors  of  George- 
town University,  and  the  fltrst  woman  to  be 
appointed   trustee  of  Assumption  College. 

Miss  Switzer  was  bom  in  Newton,  Mass. 
Her  parents  came  from  Ireland.  Atwut  the 
one  disappointment  in  her  life  was  that  she 
didn't  t>ecome  assistant  director  of  the  mint, 
a  Job  she  badly  wanted  at  the  time.  "Nellie 
Tayioe  Ross  was  director  then,  and  she  said 
no.  She  didn't  want  another  woman  around 
her.  When  I  think  of  what  a  dead  end  that 
Job  would  have  been  .  .  ."  said  Miss  Switzer, 
her  voice  trailing  off. 


BIPARTISAN  MAJORITY  OF  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES  SIGN  DEC- 
LARATION IN  SUPPORT  OF  PEACE 
IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEJJTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  29,  1970 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  228  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats,  have 
.signed  a  declaration  in  support  of  peace 
in  the  Middle  East.  The  text  of  the  dec- 
laration and  the  names  of  the  signato- 
ries follow : 

Declahation   in   Scppokt   ot   Peace   in   tht 
MiDOLE  East 

We,  the  undersigned  Members  of  the 
■United  States  Congress,  declare:  A  Just  and 
lasting  peace  In  the  Middle  East  is  essential 
to  world  peace. 

The  parties  to  the  conflict  must  be  parties 
to  the  peace  achieved  by  means  of  direct, 
unhampered  negotiations.  We  emphasize 
these  significant  points  of  policy  to  reafflrm 
our  suppyort  for  the  democratic  State  of  Israel 
which  has  unremittingly  appealed  for  peace 
for  the  past  21  years.  Our  declaration  of 
friendship  for  the  State  of  Israel  Is  consistent 
with  the  uninterrupted  support  given  by 
every  American  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  since  the  establishment 
of  the  State  of  Israel. 
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It  la  not  in  the  intereist  of  the  United 
States  or  in  the  sen.  Ice  of  world  peace  to 
crea^^  the  impression  th.it  Israel  will  b*  left 
-^fenseless  m  face  of  the  continuing  flow  of 
sophisticated  offensive  armament*  to  the 
Arab  nations  suppMwl  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  sources  We  thus  adhere  to  the 
principle  that  the  deterrent  strength  of 
Israel  miist  not  be  Impaired.  This  Is  essen- 
tlaJ  to  prevent  full-scale  war  In  the  Middle 
East 

All  the  people  of  the  Middle  East  have  a 
common  goo!  In  striving  to  wipe  out  the 
scc'.ir?es  of  d!>e.ise  poverty.  Illiteracy  and 
to  meet  together  in  good  faith  to  achieve 
pe;ice  and  turn  thrtr  swords  into  plough- 
shares 

Abbltt.  Watklns  M    iVa.> 
Adams    Broolc  <  Wash  ) 
AUdabbo   Joseph  P    'NY) 
A.bert.  Ctrl  .  Okla  i 
Alexander    BUI   .Ark  > 
Andersen.  Gl^nn  M    iCuUf.) 
Annunzlo    Ft  .ink  illl.> 
Ashlpy  Thomas  L    lOhlo) 
.Vsplnall,  Wavne  N    (Colo.) 
Hiring   Walters    (Nev  i 
Barrett    WUUam  A    iPi  ) 
Beall,  J  Glenn.  Jr    i  Md  i 
Bell.  Alphonzo  i  Calif. ) 
Bevtll.  Tom   i  Al;i  > 
Bi.ii:gl.  Mano  iN  Y.) 
B.es'er  Edward  G    Jr   i  Pa  i 
Bingham,  Jonnhan  B.  (N.Y  ) 
Blantfin,  Rav  iTenn  i 
Blatnlk.  John  A    i  Minn  \ 
Boges.  H.^le  i  La  i 
Boland.  Edward  P    (Mass  ) 
Bt^Ulng.  Richard   i  M  .1  1 
Bradem.is.  John   (Ind  1 
Brft5co    Pr 'nH  J    iN  Y 
B.-ock.  W   E    (Bim   iTenn  i 
Brormfleld    William  S    1  Mich  ) 
Brown.  Ge-irce  E  .  Jr    (Calif  ) 
Broyhlll.  Joel  T    (Va  ) 
Buchanan.  John   (A'.a.) 
BurSe.  James  K     Msss.i 
Burton  Phillip  (Calif.) 
Bitton    Daniel  E    1  N  Y  ) 
Bvrne   James  A    (  Pa  ) 
Cabell.  Earle  (Tex  1 
Carey.  Hunth  L    (N  Y  ) 
Casev,  B<:.b   1  Tc\  1 
Cederberg.  Elford  A.  (Mich.) 
Celler.  Emanuel   (NY.l 
Chuholm.  Shtrlev  (NY  ) 
Clttrk.  Franlt  M   1  Pa  ) 
Cohelan    Jeffery   1  Calif  1 
Collier    H.iro'.d  R    ( 111  1 
Con\ble    Barber  B  .  Jr.  i  N' Y  ) 
Conte.  Silvio  O    :Mas£  > 
Conyers.  John.  Jr      Mich) 
Corman.  James  C    iC»iUf  ) 
Cotiehh:.    R    Lawrence  •  Pa.) 
Cowger.  William  O    (Ky  1 

Cramer.  WiiUam  C     iF'.a  ' 
Cunnlnfe'h.-.m.  Glenn  iNebr.) 

Daddarlo   EmiUjQ    iCcnn.) 

Daniels.  Domlnlci:  V      V.J.) 
Davis.  John  W    ( Ga  1 

Delir.ev   Jime--  J      N  Y  1 

Denney.  Robert  V    (Nebr  ) 

Der.t.  John  H    ■  Pa  1 

Devlne.  Samuel  L   (Ohio) 

D.ngell,  John  D.  (Mich  ) 

Dcnohue.  Harold  D   '  Mass  ) 

D  rn.  Wm  Jennings  Bryan  (8.C.) 

Downing.  Thomas  N   ■  Va  ) 

DuUkl.Th&ddeus  J   (NY) 

Duncan. John  J.  (Tenn  ) 

Dwyer,  Florence  P   (N  J  ) 

Edmondson.  Ed  (Okla.) 

Edwaj-ds,  IXn  (Calif.) 

Edwards.  Edwin  W    (La.) 

Ellberg.  Joshua  (Pa.) 

Eshleman.  Edwin  D   (Pa  ) 

Fallon.  Oeorge  H.  (Md  ( 

Farbsteln.  Leonard  (NY.) 

Fascell.  Dante  B.  (Pla.) 

Felghan.  Michael  A.  (Ohio) 

Pish.  Hamilton.  Jr.  (N.Y.) 
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Fisher,  O  C   (Tex  ) 
Flood,  Daniel  J    (  Pa  ) 
Flowers,  Walter  (Ala  ) 
Foley  Tlioma.s  S    (Waah  ) 
Ford.  Gerald  R   iMlch  ) 
Ford   William  D    (Mich  ) 
Fra.ser.  Donald  M    (Minn.) 
Friedel.  Samuel  N    (Md.) 
F'.ilUiii,  Jcimes  O    I  Pa  ) 
F'.ilton,  Richard  (Tenn  ) 
Oalltlanaltls.  Nick  (N  C  ) 
Gallagher.  Cornelius  E    (N  J  ) 
Garmatz.  Edward  A   (Md  ) 
Gaydo?,  Joseph  M    (  Pa  ) 
Ge'.tys,Tom  S    (3C  ) 
Ola:  mo,  Robert  N   i  Conn  ) 
Gibbons.  Sam  (Pla  1 
Gilbert   Jacob  H    iN  Y  ) 
Green.  William  J    (Pa) 
Or-.mthi.  Mar'.ha  W    (Mich) 
Orover.  James  R  .  Jr    (  N  Y  ) 
Qubser.  Charles  S   (Calif  ) 
Oude.  Gilbert  (Md  ) 
Ha;an.  O  Elliott  (Ga  1 
Halpern.  Seymour  1  N  Y  ) 
Hanley,  James  M    (NY.) 
Hanria.  R. chard  T   1  Calll.) 
H.irvey.  Jiunes  (Mich.) 
Hays,  Wayne  L    (Ohio) 
Hechler,  ken  (W   Va  ) 
Helstoskl.  Henry  (N  J.) 
Hicks,  Floyd  V.  (Wash  ) 
Hotraii,  Lawrence  J    (  Md  ) 
Hoimeld.Chet  (Calif  ) 
Hortcn,  Frank  (N.Y  1 
Howard   Jameji  J.  (N  J.) 
Hull  W.  R.  Jr.  (Mo.) 
Hungate.  William  L.  (Mo.) 
Hunt,  John  E    (N  J  ) 
Hutchlnstjn.  Edward  1  Mich.) 
Johnson,  Albert  W,  (Pa  ) 
Johnson,  Harold  T.  (Calif  ) 
Jonas.  Charles  Raper  (  N  C.) 
Jones,  Ed  (Tenn  1 
Karih.  Joseph  E.  (Minn.) 
Kastenmeler,  Robert  W.  (Wis.) 
Klixg.  Carletoa  J.  (NY) 
Koch,  Edward  I    (NY  ) 
Ku;,  ker.dall.  Dan  cTe:in  ) 
Kyros.  Peter  N    1  Maine) 

I.andrum,  Phil  M    (  Ga  ) 

Langen.  Odin  (Minn  ) 
Lc^gett   Rtibert  L   (Calif  ) 

Long,  Clarence  D   (  Md  ) 

Lowensteln.  Allard  K    (NY.) 

Lukens.  Donald  E.  1  Ohio ) 

McCarthy.  Richard  D   (  NY.) 

McC:  >rv.  Robert  ( 111  1 

McCloskev.  Paul  N  .  Jr    (Calif.) 

McCormack,  John  W    (  Majs.) 

McD..de.  Joseph  M    i  Pa  1 

McP.'nald   J.'ck  H    1  Mich  ) 

McFall.  John  J    (CuUf  1 

McKneully.  Martin  B    (NY) 

Macdonald.  Torbert  H.  (  M.uss  ) 

MacGregor.  Clark  (Minn.) 

Madden.  Ray  J    ilnd) 

Meeds.  Lloyd  (Wash  ) 

Mesklll.  Thomas  J    (Conn.) 

Mlkva.  Abner  J    (111) 

Miller,  George  P   (Calif  ) 

MlnUh.  Joseph  G    (NJi 

Mink.  Pa'sy  T    1  Hawaii ) 

Miorhead.  William  S    (Pa.) 

Morgan.  Thomas  E    (Pai 

Mors-'.  F  Bradford  .Mass.) 

Mosher.  Charles  A    (Ohio) 

Mu.'phy.  John  M   (  N  Y  ) 

Mtirphv.  William  T   (111) 

Nel.sen   .Ancher  iMlnn  ) 

Nix  R<ib*rt  N.  C    (Pa  ) 

O  Hara.  James  G    (XUch  ) 

O  Neill.  Thomas  P  ,  Jr    ( Mass  ) 

Of-lngT.  Rlch.ird  L    (N.Y.i 

Passman.  Ot*o  E   (La  ) 

Pa*. ten  Eiward  J    (N  J.) 

Pelly.  Thomas  M   (Wash.) 

Pepper.  Claude  (Fla  ) 

Perkins.  Carl  D.  (Ky.) 

Phllbln,  Philip  J.  (Mass.) 
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Pickle.  J  J.  (Tex.) 
Pike.  Otis  O.  (NY.) 
Podell.  Bertram  L.  (N.Y  ) 
Pollock.  Howard  W.  (Alaska) 
Price.  Melvln  (111  ) 
Pucln.skl.  Roman  C.  (111.) 
Qule.  Albert  H.  (Minn.) 
Quillen.  James  H.  (Tenn.) 
Randall.  William  J.  (Mo.) 
Rees.  Thomas  M.  (Calif.) 
Reuss.  Henrys.  (Wis.) 
Rhodes.  John  J.  (Ariz  ) 
Rlegle.  Donald  W.Jr   (Mich) 
Roblson.  Howard  W.  (NY) 
Rodino.  Peter  W..  Jr,  (N.J.) 
Roe,  Robert  A.  (N.J.) 
Rogers.  Byron  O.  (Colo  ) 
Rcxjney.  Fred  B.  (Pa  ) 
Rooney.  John  J.  (N.Y.) 
Rosenthal,  Benjamin  S.  (NY.) 
Roth,  William  V,  (Del.) 
Roudebush,  Richard  L.  (Ind.) 
Roybal.  Edward  R.  (Calif  ) 
Ryan.  William  P.  (NY.) 
St  Germain  Fernand  J    iRI) 
St   Onge,  William  L.  (Conn.) 
Sandman.  Charles  W..  Jr.  (N.J.) 
Saylor.  John  P.  (Pa.) 
Scheuer.  James  H   (N  Y.) 
Schneebell,  Herman  T.  (Pa.) 
Shrlver.  Garner  E.  (Kans  ) 
Sikes  Robert  L.  P.  (Pla.) 
Slsk.  B  P.  (Calif  ) 
Slack.  John  M.  (W  Va  ) 
Smith,  Henry  P  ,  III  (NY.) 
Stokes,  Louis  (Ohio) 
Srratton,  Samuel  8   (NY.) 
Stubblefleld,  Prank  A   (Ky  ) 
Tcaijue.  Charles  M.  (Cnllf  ) 
Thompson.  Fletcher  (Ga.) 
Thompson.  Prank.  Jr.  (N.J.) 
Tleruan.  Robert  O    (R  I  ) 
Tunnev.  John  V    (Calif  ) 
Udall.  Morris  K.  (Ariz  ) 
Utt,  James  B.  (Calif  ) 
Vanlk,  Charles  A    (Ohio) 
VlKorlto.  Joseph  P   (Pa  i 
Wai?cjonner.  Joe  D  .  Jr   (La) 
WaldlP,  Jerx'me  R   <Ca!if  » 
Watklns.  G  Robert  (  Pa  ) 
Watt-s.JohnC    i  Ky  ) 
Welcker,  Lowell  P  ,  Jr.  (  Conn  ) 
Whalen.  Charles  W  ,  Jr.  (Ohio) 
White.  Richard  C   (Tex.) 
Whltehurst.  G   William  (Va.) 
W'.lnal!  William  B   (N  J  ) 
Williams  Lawrence  G.  (Pa.) 
WlNon.  Bob  (Calif  ) 
Wolff,  Lester  I.    (NY) 
Wright,  Jim  (Tex  ) 
Wydler,  John  W.  (NY) 
Wyman.  L  >uls  C   iNH  ) 
Vites.  Sidney  R    (111.) 
Yatron.  Gus  (Pa.) 
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TWO  OUT  OF  THREE  SUPPORT 
NIXON  ON  VIETNAM 

HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  29,  1970 

Mr.  LANDGREBE  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Gallup  poll  continue.s  to  show  that  the 
President  has  a  high  level  of  public  sup- 
port for  his  policies  in  Vietnam. 

It  Ls  clear  from  the  poll  that  most 
Americans  continue  to  prefer  a  just  and 
honorable  peace  and  are  opposed  to  any 
withdrawal  that  would  see  the  United 
States  failing  to  live  up  to  its  commit- 
ments. 

The  poll,  which  appeared  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  today,  follows: 


Jayiuary  29,  1970 

The  O/uxup  Poll:   Two  Oxrr  of  Three 

StJPPORT  Nixon  on  Vietnam 

(By  George  Gallup) 

Princeton.  N.J. — Support  for  President 
Nixon's  Vietnam  policies  is  holding  firm,  with 
65  percent  of  Americans  Interviewed  in  the 
latest  Gallup  survey  saying  they  approve  of 
the  way  he  Is  handling  the  situation. 

Disapproval  comes  from  34  percent,  while 
another  11  percent  do  not  express  an  opinion. 

Interviewing  for  the  latest  stirvey,  in  which 
1460  adults  were  reached  In  personal  inter- 
views, was  conducted  Jan.  16-19.  The  pre- 
vious survey  on  the  subject,  conducted  Nov. 
14-17  following  the  President's  Nov.  3  speech 
to  the  nation  on  Vietnam,  pr(xluced  the 
closely  comparable  approval  rating  of  64 
percent. 

The  approval  ratings  given  the  President 
In  the  January  and  November  surveys  repre- 
sent his  highest  scores  to  date. 

President  Nixon's  announcements  of  troop 
withdrawals  have  won  him  considerable  sup- 
port. In  addition,  Americans  for  the  most 
part  feel  he  Is  doing  everything  he  can  to 
bring  about  an  early  end  to  the  war.  How- 
ever, the  high  vole  of  approval  currently  ac- 
corded him  does  not  necessarily  represent 
total  endorsement  of  his  Vietnam  policies. 

A  recent  Gallup  survey  showed  41  percent 
of  people  Interviewed  in  favor  of  the  Im- 
mediate withdrawal  of  all  troops  or  their 
withdrawal  by  the  end  of  the  current  year. 
Another  11  percent  favored  sending  more 
troops  to  Vietnam  and  stepping  up  the  fight- 
ing, while  40  percent  said  that  troops  should 
be  withdrawn  at  a  rate  commensurate  with 
South  Vietnam's  ability  to  take  over  the 
fighting. 

Following  is  the  question  asked  in  the 
current  survey  In  approximately  300  locali- 
ties acr(jss  the  nation: 

Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  way 
President  Nixon  is  handling  the  situation 
in  Vietnam? 

{In  percent) 


Approve    Disapprove      No  opinion 


Latest    65 

November' 64 

October 58 

September  (late) 52 

September  (iiiiddle) 45 

August 54 

July 53 

June 52 

May    48 

April 44 

March 44 


>  November  3  Vietnam  speech. 

Most  likely  to  express  approval  are  men, 
persons  with  a  college  background,  respond- 
ents who  are  30  years  of  age  and  older,  per- 
sons living  in  the  Midwest  or  South  and 
Republicans. 


24 

25 

32 

32 

40 

28 

30 

24 

27 

24 

32 

26 

30 

SPECTRUM  CONGESTION 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  29.  1970 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  land- 
mobile  radio  communications  have  be- 
come Increasingly  Important  to  small 
businesses  and  services  throughout  our 
Nation.  Fair  allocation  of  the  radlofre- 
quency  spectrum  must  be  made  to  meet 
their  needs.  I  believe  my  colleagues  will 
be  interested  in  the  following  analysis  of 
the  controversial  Stanford  research  re- 
port on  spectrum  congestion : 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SRI  Report  Analtsis:  An  Examination  and 

Appraisal  of  thz  Controversial  Stanford 

Reskabch  Rtfort  on  Spectrum  Congestion 

Stanford   Research   Institute   complicated 

rather  than  simplified   the  PCC's  problems 

with    A    Study    of    Land    Mobile    Spectrum 

Utilization. 

The  SRI  report  can  be  stated  succinctly. 
By  monitoring  all  land  mobile  channels  SRI 
has  found  some  frequencies  occupied  the 
majority  of  the  time  while  other  available 
frequencies  appear  to  be  used  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  time.  By  moving  some 
licensees  from  heavily  uesd  channels  to 
lightly  used  channels,  the  time  of  occupancy 
can  be  distributed  evenly  among  all  chan- 
nels. Thus,  says  SRI,  congestion  will  be  re- 
lieved. This  reasoning  appears  straightfor- 
ward and  easily  acceptable. 

The  positive  tone  of  the  report  will  create 
pressures  for  the  FCC  to  solve  land  mobile 
congestion  within  the  Stanford  framework. 
Policy  makers  may  assume  reallocation  of 
spectrum  for  land  mobile  can  be  avoided  or 
deferred  Indefinitely. 

Before  jumping  on  the  SRI  bandwagon,  or 
under  It,  one  should  be  aware  of  three  cave- 
ats. First,  the  spectrum  management  pro- 
posals advanced  by  SRI  would  sharply  in- 
crease the  PCC's  annual  budget  require- 
ments, perhaps  to  double  today's  levels. 
Second,  the  complex  computerized  manage- 
ment system  required  to  Implement  this  pro- 
posal could  take  three  to  five  years  to  de- 
velop. Thus,  given  budget  approval  In  1971, 
the  PCC  might  not  produce  its  first  results 
untU  1976. 

Third,  SRI  recognizes  this  sytem  could  be 
merely  a  temporary  means  of  stemming  "to- 
day's critically  congested  spectrum  In  the 
New  Tork  City  region,"  and,  "tomorrow's 
certain  congestion  in  other  cities." 

While  the  importance  of  these  factors 
varies  with  partisan  position  In  the  spec- 
tnim  controversy,  the  scientific  value  of 
SRI's  effort  deserves  independent  judgment. 
This  critique  attempts  to  answer  two 
questions  regarding  SRI's  approach  to  the 
problem: 

1.  Is  even  distribution  of  the  occupancy 
of  land  mobile  channels  achievable  or 
practical? 

2.  Are  all  1,854  land  mobile  channels  avail- 
able for  assignment  In  a  given  region  to 
complete  the  redistribution  of  users? 

MALDISTRrBtrnON    A    MALADY? 

SRI  uses  the  term  "maldistribution"  to 
mean  that  land  mobile  channels,  bands  and 
services  do  not  have  an  equal  level  of  oc- 
cupancy. I.e.,  time  In  which  the  channel  was 
monitored  to  be  In  use.  The  247,000.000  data 
bits  accumulated  by  SRI  are  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  variations  In  distribution.  Before 
characterization  of  this  inconsistency  as 
"maldistribution",  it  must  be  proven  or  as- 
sumed that  even  distribution  Is  the  correct 
or  best  state. 

It  Is  important  to  recognize  that  SRI  as- 
sumes rather  than  proves  this  point  per- 
haps Ignoring  pertinent  factors  which  jus- 
tify variable  channel  occupancy.  Can  a  fire 
channel  even  occupied  during  normal  pe- 
riods be  useful  when  a  fire  occurs?  Should 
a  police  frequency  used  for  stake-out  periods 
and  surveillance  have  the  same  occupancy 
as  a  general  police  dispatch  channel?  Should 
occupancy  of  a  taxlcab  channel  be  reduced 
(to  obtain  even  occupancy)  although  this 
service  operates  efficiently  with  over  100% 
occupancy? 

These  and  many  similar  questions  arise 
to  challenge  the  SRI  assumption  that  equal- 
ized occupancy  Is  meritorious.  Can  occu- 
pancy be  simplified  to  consider  only  one 
level  for  public  safety  and  another  for  other 
land  mobile  tisers?  Can  power  level  and  spe- 
cial use  restriction*  be  eliminated  or  Ig- 
nored? 
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SRI  may  not  have  reached  an  Improper 
conclusion,  but  it  has  not  probed  sufficiently 
to  justify  Its  position  on  equalized  occu- 
pancy or  to  characterize  existing  conditions 
as  a  malady. 

ARE    1.854    LAND    MOBILE    CHANNELS    AVAILABLE? 

Another  SRI  assumption  akin  to  the  "mal- 
distribution" idea  Is  that  all  1.854  land  mo- 
bile channels  are  "available"  for  user  redis- 
tribution In  any  urban  area.  SRI  thus  reasons 
that  (jccupancy  levels  on  all  land  mobile 
channels  should  be  equalized  to  eliminate 
congestion.  By  using  1,854  "available"  land 
mobile  channels  to  redistribute  users  for 
even  occupancy,  congestion  will  be  relieved. 
For  this  reasoning  to  be  valid  SRI  must 
demonstrate  that  all  1,854  channels  are 
"available"  and  any  current  deviations  repre- 
sent improper  spectrum  management. 

SRI  must  eliminate  five  "causes  of  mal- 
distribution" in  order  to  provide  "availabil- 
ity" of  all  1,854  channels: 

Low  Band  Procedures — SRI  assumes  that 
PCC  rules  regarding  the  geographical  alloca- 
tion plan  for  low  band  (30-54  MHz)  chan- 
nels preclude  their  use  in  the  urban  area. 
Ergo,  change  the  procedure  on  low  band  as- 
signment and  the  low  band  channels  are 
available. 

Comment:  SRI  should  have  determined  If 
reasons  other  than  FCC  procedures  limit  the 
use  of  low  bEind  frequnecles  in  the  urban  en- 
vironment. If  urban  noise,  buildings  and  ter- 
rain factors  would  limit  or  preclude  use  of 
low  band  channels  in  the  city,  these  chan- 
nels cannot  be  considered  part  of  the  avail- 
able pool. 

Excessive  Coverage — SRI  notes  that  the 
"excessive  coverage"  of  systems  outside  the 
urban  area  precludes  use  of  these  channels 
In  the  urban  area.  Providing  coverage  con- 
trol, says  SRI,  will  make  these  channels 
available  for  reassignment  In  the  urban  area. 
Comment:  The  term  "excessive  coverage" 
is  never  defined,  and  only  one  reference  sug- 
gests how  SRI  determines  excessive  coverage. 
(Final  Report,  Part  A,  pgs.  40-41.) 

Tne  assumption  Is  made  that  when  a 
channel  not  assigned  In  Manhattan  was 
monitored  with  significant  peak  and  aver- 
age occupancy  it  "indicates  that  the  cover- 
age areas  of  some  of  these  systems  were  ex- 
cessive." 

As  an  example  of  the  type  of  situation 
which  could  fall  under  this  concept  of  ex- 
cessive coverage,  a  150  MHz  band  system 
with  100  foot  base  antenna  height  and  60 
watts  RP  power  provides  a  nominal  base-to- 
mobile  range  of  15  miles,  certainly  not  ex- 
cessive. The  appearance  of  excessive  cover- 
age results  from  SRI's  monitoring  location — 
in  its  Manhattan  test — 790  feet  above  ground. 
From  this  vantage  point  SRI  would  monitor 
our  hypothetical  ertation's  transmissions  at 
a  distance  of  50  miles.  Rather  than  exces- 
sive coverage,  this  factor  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  limitation  to  any  monitoring 
procedure  which  does  not  consider  all  trans- 
mitters out  to  the  horizon. 

Unassigned  Tertiaries — SRI  identifies  many 
unassigned  "tertiary"  frequencies  with  low 
occupancy  within  the  urban  area.  SRI  con- 
siders these  tertiary  channels  avaiUible  as 
part  of  the  1,854  channels. 

Comment:  It  does  not  appear  that  SRI 
takes  cognizance  of  the  accumulated  evi- 
dence that,  at  present  day  state-of-art,  phys- 
ical separation  between  adjacent  channels 
(30  KHz)  and  (15  KHz)  tertiary  frequenclea 
Is  required  to  preclude  mutually  destructive 
interference. 

Only  US  Designatois — SRI  does  appropri- 
ately describe  a  variable  channel  loading 
factor  In  stations  licensed  for  use  within  the 
continental  United  States.  The  extent  of 
this  practice  is  not  sufficient  to  create  a  se- 
vere problem  in  any  one  locale. 
Grossly  Different  Occupancy  Patterns  in 
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450  MHz  'rpUt  channel)  Base  and  Mobile 
Segments — SRI  not«s  that  monitoring  estab- 
lishes a  relatively  high  rate  of  cxrcupancy 
for  base  station  frequencies  while  there  Is 
little  or  no  occupancy  on  the  mobile  fre- 
quencies. SRI  suggests  diversion  of  a  quan- 
tity of  chauneLs  from  mobile  to  base  usage, 
Increasing  their  aiailability  for  the  redis- 
tribution prv>ce&s 

Comment  Logic  should  have  earned  the 
SRI  research  team  that  something  ^^as  "rot- 
ten In  Manhattan."  The  450  MHz  split  chan- 
nels are  generally  used  'vt  mobile  relay 
oj>eratlon.  A  base  station  frequency  such  as 
462  275  Is  paired  with  mobile  frequency 
467  275  The  mobile  relay  station  rebroad- 
casts  mobile  trausmi&sloas  on  the  base  sta- 
tion frequency.  A  control  station  receives 
the  mobile's  message  on  the  base  frequency, 
responding  on  the  mobile  frequency.  Again 
this  message  la  rebroadcast  by  the  relay 
station  In  other  words.  In  the  ma.'ority  of 
450  MHz  split  channel  systems  the  base 
station  transmission  is  a  rebroadcast  of  a 
mobile  frequency  transmission.  Alternate 
system  design  would  place  all  base  and  mo- 
bile transmitters  on  the  base  frequency.  The 
disproportionate  occupancy  rates  developed 
by  SRIs  monitoring  should  have  been  an 
immediate  warning  that  the  monitoring  sys- 
tem waa  not  adequate  to  receive  all  mobile 
or  control  station  transmissions. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  major- 
ity of  450  MHz  mobile  equipment  has  a 
power  output  of  from  15-18  watts  rather 
than  the  30  watts  assumed  in  the  SKI  detec- 
tion model  In  all  bands,  portable.  Indus- 
trial, motorcycle,  bandcarrled  and  low- 
powered  mobile  equipment  with  3-10  watta 
output  are  common. 

There  Is  no  way  to  duplicate  the  time  and 
circumstances  under  which  these  data  were 
developed.  It  la  impossible  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  similar  errors  in  the  proba- 
bility model  or  the  actual  monitoring  may 
have  affected  the  data  base  The  data  prob- 
ably shows  less  channel  utilization  thaui 
actually  occurred. 

SRI's  exploration  of  these  five  "causes  of 
maldistribution"  is  Insufficient  to  Justify  a 
conclusion  that  considerably  greater  channel 
availability  can  be  achieved  through  Im- 
proved spectrum  management  techniques, 
monitoring,  occupancy  equalizing,  etc. 

Further  comment  on  the  details  of  the 
study  can  be  expected  from  serious  students 
of  spectrum  utilization  and  professional  fre- 
quency coordinators  This  general  critique 
should  not  foreclose  detailed,  service-by- 
eerrlce  Investigation. 

Despite  Its  faults  this  study  Is  significant 
Its  shortcomings  Illustrate  the  constraints 
imposed  by  a  limited  objective  Its  strength 
rests  on  a  pioneer  effort  to  develop  new  data 
for  frequency  management. 

The  limited  study  objective— develop  con- 
cepts for  frequency  siaslgnment  procedures 
"that  would  significantly  Improve  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  radio  spectrum  assigned  to  the 
land  mobile  services" — reduces  the  value  to 
the  study  This  objective  forces  SRI  to  as- 
sume significant  improvement  was  possible 
and  that  no  additional  spectrum  space  would 
be  made  available  to  land   mobile 

At  the  same  time  SRI  has  pointedly  estab- 
lished that  congestion  does  In  fact  exist,  and 
that  block  allocations  and  standardization  of 
radio  channels  and  radio  equipment  should 
be  continued 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  Stanford  says. 
the  study  did  not  consider  the  question 
of  additional  spectrum  space  for  the  land 
mobile  services 

SRI  goes  on  to  hypothesize  that  a  national 
policy  of  extensive  exploitation  of  all  aspects 
of  land  mobile,  "would  necessitate  freeing 
blocks  of  V^r  and  CHP  spectrum  from  other 
uses  and  allocating  them  to  the  land  mobile 
services." 
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A  national  policy  enrourag.ng  full  scale  use 
of  mobile  radio  Is  not  achievable  with  the 
system  prono«ed  bv  Stanford  Research  In- 
stitute Considering  the  te<-liiUi:al  rtetlcienclcs 
noted  earlier  it  is  unlikely  the  SRI  projKj.sal 
can  a<.hleve  its  limited  goal  of  providing  leni- 
P'riry   relief  from  coiigeMKn 

Additionally,  the  c.'St  iind  timt-  frame  to 
tnvp'.en\''nt  these  propoBa.ls  drfeat  their  In- 
tended purpose  of  providing  Interim  relief  fur 
congestion 

Tlitis.  on  serious  analysis  It  Is  evUlf>;it  that 
A  Studi;  of  Land  Mobile  Vtih:ation  falls  to 
provide  a  ready  answer  to  the  spectrum 
problem. 


THE  NCAA— MASTER  OR  SERVANT? 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or  coNVEfTictrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREiE^r^ATIVES 

Thursday.  January  29.  1970 

Mr  GIAIMO  Mr  Speaker,  earlier  this 
week  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  'Mr.  Michel i  and  I  Introduced 
House  Resolution  802,  which  calls  for  the 
creation  of  a  Select  Hou.'^e  Committee 
to  conduct  a  thorough  Investigation  of 
the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associa- 
tion, We  Intend  to  reintroduce  this  reso- 
lution on  Monday.  February  2.  and  we 
ur?e  all  those  who  care  about  the  future 
of  intercollegiate  athletics  in  this  country 
to  Join  us  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  can  deny  the  value 
of  amateur  athletics  in  America  as  a 
builder  of  men  and  as  a  bridge  to  better 
understanding  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  How  often  have  we  seen  the  dis- 
advantaged young  man  or  woman 
achieve  success  through  athletic  ability 
and  desire?  How  often  have  we  seen  our 
schools  and  our  communities  forget  their 
inner  divisions  and  differences  to  unite 
in  support  of  athletic  teams'*  How  often 
have  Ae  said,  while  watching  the  Olym- 
pic Games  or  the  US. -USSR,  track 
meet,  for  instance.  "How  wonderful  it 
would  be  If  all  people  could  live  In  the 
atmosphere  of  respect  and  friendship  In 
wiiich  these  athletes  compote?" 

The  foundation  of  amateur  athletics  In 
the  United  States  is,  of  course,  the  col- 
lege campus  It  IS  here  that  the  athlete 
may  receive  his  finest  training  and  face 
his  greatest  athletic  challenges.  It  Is  here 
that  Olympic  champions  are  developed. 
Most  importantly,  it  is  here  that  athletes 
leani  lessons  that  will  help  them  all 
through  their  hves. 

Unfortunately,  Intercollegiate  athlet- 
ics have  become  "big  business"  in  cer- 
tain places.  This  has  resulted  all  too 
often  in  a  multitude  of  e'.ils.  recruiting 
infrsuitions.  Illegal  payments  to  athletes, 
exploitation  of  stars,  commercialism, 
and  a  general  athletic  overemphasis 
have  occurred  more  and  more  frequently 
in  recent  years.  In  light  of  this,  an  orga- 
nization such  as  the  NCAA  Is  needed  in 
order  to  oversee  athletics  and  punish 
those  who  violate  the  standards  of  ama- 
teurism and  fair  play. 

With  this  power.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
NCAA  can  exert  tremendous  influence  on 
its  member  colleges  and  universities.  Its 
punitive  actions  can  have  an  overwhelm- 
ing eCTect  on  the  financial  condition  and 
overall  moraJe  of  these  institutions 
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Recent  developments  have  caused 
many  people  to  question  whether  the 
NC.\A  is  using  its  power  properly  and 
fairly.  I  am  concerned  becau.se  the  NCAA 
has  seemingly  forgotten  that  the  primary 
pui-pose  of  intercollegiate  athletics  is 
the  betterment  of  the  Individual  athletes 
and  their  schools. 

The  recent  case  of  Jack  Langer,  a  bas- 
ketball player  at  Yale  University,  in- 
volves an  apparently  arbitrary  refusal  by 
the  NCAA  to  sanction  the  basketball 
tournament  of  the  Maccabiah  Games  In 
Israel,  despite  the  fact  that  the  tourna- 
ment is  sanctioned  by  the  International 
OljTnpic  Committee  and  the  fact  that 
similar  amateur  tournaments  held  dur- 
ing the  summer  have  received  NCAA  ap- 
proval. It  also  involves  the  placing  of 
Yale  on  athletic  probation  for  2  years; 
a  punishment  many  consider  unusually 
severe  and  one  which  Is  normally  re- 
served for  schools  found  guilty  of  much 
more  serious  infractions. 

An  even  more  disturbing  development 
is  the  continuing  feud  between  the  NCAA 
and  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union.  While 
I  do  not  propose  to  take  sides  in  this 
dispute,  it  has  become  obvious  that  this 
struggle  has  hindered  many  of  our  finest 
athletes  and  threatened  our  participa- 
tion In  International  athletic  events.  All 
too  often,  these  organizations  have  used 
Individual  athletes  as  the  pawns  in  a 
game  of  power  politics. 

Because  of  these  and  other  questions, 
the  gentleman  from  niinoLs  (Mr. 
Michel)  and  I  have  decided  that  all 
aspects  of  NCAA  operations  should  be 
examined.  We  want  to  insure  that  this 
powerful  organization  continues  to  oper- 
ate as  the  servant  of  Its  member  colleges 
and  universities,  not  as  their  master. 

Considering  the  power  of  the  NCAA  in 
the  realm  of  Intercollegiate  athletics,  the 
large  part  athletics  play  in  our  system 
of  higher  education,  and  the  Importance 
of  higher  education  In  the  future  of  this 
country,  we  believe  that  an  investigation 
is  warranted.  We  trust  that  our  col- 
leagues will  agree. 

As  an  example  of  recent  criticism  of 
the  NCAA's  action  in  the  Langer  case,  I 
wish  to  include  an  editorial  from  the 
New  Haven  Register  and  a  column  from 
the  Connecticut  Jewish  Ledger  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  : 

(Prom    the    New    Haven    (Conn)     RegUter, 

Jan  24, 19701 

The   Crvdc  CarriJEUON  or  the  NCAA 

While  It  punishes  Yale  University  for  pro- 
tecting the  Interests  of  Its  students,  the 
National  CoUepate  Athletic  Association  tol- 
erates commercialism  In  college  athletics  and 
permits  inexcusable  exploitation  of  college 
sports  stars. 

What  a  mockery  for  the  NCAA  to  place 
Yale  on  probation  for  allowing  one  of  Its 
basketball  players  to  perform  during  the 
summer  in  the  respected  Maccabiah  Oames 
m  Israel  when  It  Ignores  appalling  overem- 
phasis on  sports  at  ot.her  colleges. 

Y.TJe  insists  that  Its  athletes  live  up  to 
academic  standards.  But  Texas  University 
allowed  \*s  quarterback.  James  Street,  to 
continue  playing  though  he  did  not  keep  up 
with  his  studies  while  the  Longhorns'  team 
became  the  so-called  No.  1  t«am  In  the 
natl  jn 

After  the  season  was  over,  the  Texas  star 
dropped  all  his  courses  six  days  before  final 
examinations.  Texas  U.  officials  frankly  ad- 
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mlt  the  Street  fell  behind  because  of  the 
pressure  of  the  Arkansas  and  Notre  Dame 
g;ames. 

The  NCA.A  surprised  no  one  by  voting  to 
permit  colleges  to  play  an  11th  football 
game-  -one  more  than  has  been  permitted. 
One  would  think  the  wear-and-tear  of  ten 
games  of  football  Is  more  than  enough  lor 
a  college  student,  but  an  eleventh  game  will 
provide  money  for  college  treasuries  and 
make  the  NCAA  a  bigger  deal,  so  why  should 
the  NCAA  object? 

Yale  athletic  director  DeLaney  Kiphuth 
Justifiably  protests  that  the  NCAA  la  treat- 
ing Yale,  by  imposing  two-year  probation, 
as  though  It  were  one  of  those  Institutions 
that  suhildlzes  athletes  who  can't  read  and 
write  and  gives  them  cars  and  other  aid  not 
permitted  under  the  NCAA  constitution. 

Not-so-flne  distinctions  are  disregarded 
when  the  NCAA  cracks  down  on  colleges  that 
do  not  Join  in  Its  pwwer  struggle  against 
the  AAU. 

(From    the    Connecticut    Jewish    Ledger, 

Jan.    22,    1970) 

A  Mattes  or  Pmnciplz 

(By  Berthold  Oaster) 

Much  has  been  written  in  recent  days  about 
what  the  N.C.A.A.  has  tried  to  do  to  Yale. 
We  say  "tried  to  do."  because  we  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  men  of  principle  who  make 
Yale's  athletic  jKiUcles  will  be  around  long 
after  the  shortsighted  mogfuls  of  the  N.C.A.A. 
■ports  dictatorship  have  left  the  scene. 

Putting  Yale  on  two  years'  probation  for 
playing  Jack  Langer  because  he  competed  in 
the  Maccabiah  Games  without  NCAA,  sanc- 
tion was  strictly  a  power  play  in  the  N.C.A.A.- 
A.A.U.  war  we  have  mentioned  In  recent 
columns.  It  was  the  kind  of  punishment  re- 
served for  schools  found  guilty  of  serious 
Infractions  In  recruiting.  In  Illegal  payments 
to  athletes,  and  so  forth. 

It  Is  not  an  easy  thing  for  Yale — whose 
outstanding  swimming  teams  are  thus  barred 
from  major  competition — to  stand  by  Its 
guns.  But  it  Is  doing  so  unflinchingly  and 
with  the  support  of  the  other  Ivy  League 
schools. 

The  fact  that  the  N.C.A.A.  picked  on  the 
Maccabiah  Oames  In  Israel — which  are  sanc- 
tioned by  the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee— Is  puzzling.  And  seven  American 
Jewish  basketball  players  were  forced  to  with- 
draw from  otu"  team  In  the  "Games"  before 
Langer — with  Yale's  full  encouragement — 
decided  to  Ignore  the  senseless  N.C.A.A.  ban. 

And  why  the  Maccabiah  Oames?  Why 
Israel?  We  Intend  to  find  out  and  will  re- 
port back  to  readers  of  this  column. 
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of  inspiration  over  the  years,  and  whose 
wise  counsel  was  gratefully  taken.  He 
was  a  person  who  cared  deeply  for  his 
fellow  man,  and  though  there  is  little 
that  one  can  say  to  ease  his  family's  sor- 
row, I  know  that  they  can  take  consola- 
tion in  the  sure  knowledge  that  Dick's 
compassion  and  dedicated  service 
touched  all  who  knew  him,  Eind  made  all 
our  lives  more  meaningful. 


RICHARD  A.  SHAPTT31 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JXaSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  29,  1970 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  deeply 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  passing  last 
Thursday  of  an  old  and  dear  friend  of 
mine.  Richard  Shafter.  of  Belleville,  N.J. 
Mr.  Shafter  was  a  native  of  Berlin,  Ger- 
many, who  came  to  the  United  States 
after  World  War  I  and  worked  as  a  re- 
porter for  several  newspapers  In  New 
Jersey,  Michigan,  and  New  York.  In  1949 
he  Joined  the  public  relations  depart- 
ment of  CARE,  Inc.,  the  overseas  aid 
agency  in  New  York,  and  was  a  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  CARE  employees  union. 

Dick  Shafter  was  a  man  whose  lofty 
ideals  provided  me  with  a  great  source 


SUCCESSFUL  LOCAL  EFFORT  COM- 
BATS WATER  POLLUTION 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  29,  1970 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  November  I  spoke  before 
this  body  about  the  success  of  the  Cedar 
Creek  Restoration  Council  and  one  man 
in  particular,  Del  Cook,  in  cleaning  up  a 
stream  which  runs  through  my  district. 

I  received  so  many  requests  for  more 
detailed  information  on  how  the  coimcil 
accomplished  Its  task  that  I  asked  the 
secretary  of  the  coimcil,  John  Hazelwood, 
to  prepare  a  historical  report  on  the 
council's  activities. 

This  report  and  the  notes  of  sample 
meetings  of  the  council  should  become 
required  reading  for  all  who  want  to  do 
something  about  water  pollution.  It  was 
no  easy  task  and  the  job  is  still  not  over. 
But  it  can  be  done. 

I  would  like  to  include  the  report  as 
port  of  my  remarks  at  this  point: 

HiSTOBiCAL  Report  or  Cedar  Creek 
Restoration  CouNcn,,  Inc. 

INTHODUCnON 

The  Cedar  Creek  Restoration  Council  Is  a 
private  citizen's  group  formed  In  1964  and 
Incorporated  in  1965  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
storing Cedar  Creek  which  is  a  32-mlle 
navigable  stream  running  from  Little  Cedar 
Lake  In  a  generally  easterly  direction  to  a 
confluence  with  the  Milwaukee  River  east  of 
Cedarburg  and  south  of  Grafton.  Wisconsin. 
The  Cedar  Creek  Restoration  Council  re- 
cently has  been  subject  to  favorable  publicity 
In  the  Milwaukee  Journal  for  its  successful 
effort  m  restoring  Cedar  Creek  to  a  level  of 
purity  so  that  at  the  large  majority  of  the 
stream,  full-bodied  human  contact  Is  con- 
sidered safe. 

The  author  of  this  rep)ort  Is  John  Hazel- 
wood,  Secretary  of  the  Cedar  Creek  Restora- 
tion Council.  This  report  was  specifically  re- 
quested by  William  Stelger.  M.C. 

rORMATIOK 

The  Coimcil  was  formed  In  October,  1964 
for  the  express  purpose  to  restore  and  clean 
up  the  Greek.  Earlier  in  tbat  year,  there  had 
been  two  large  fish  kills  allegedly  originating 
from  a  cannlrig  source  In  Jackson,  Wisconsin. 
The  Village  of  Jackson  Is  about  one-third  of 
the  way  downstream  along  the  32-inlle  Creek. 

Tlie  chief  protagonist  In  the  fight  for  a 
cleaner  stream  was  and  is  Delbert  J.  Oook, 
Chairman  of  the  Cotmcll.  He,  along  with  in- 
tubated pec^le  from  4-H  groups.  Boy  Scouts, 
"conserrationlsts"  and  certain  Influential 
private  citizens,  formed  the  Council.  There 
were  about  a  dozen  "key"  people. 

Additionally,  and  very  importantly,  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  bad  a  water  pollution 
control  committee  at  the  time  of  formation 
which  was  of  enormous  help.  Also,  the  South- 
eastern Regional  Planning  Commission  gave 
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the  Council  a  certain  liaison  with  other  local 
groups  who  were  interested  In  clean  water. 

Most  of  the  key  people  In  the  Cotmcll 
came  from  the  Cedarburg-Grafton  area, 
about  65 '^-'-70%  of  the  way  downstream. 
Additionally,  small  groups  from  Big  and 
Little  Cedar  Lake  rallied  to  the  Council's 
cause  In  an  effort  to  keep  their  own  two  lakes 
clean. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Pollution  Control 
Committee  designated  a  technical  adviser  to 
the  group — the  regional  engineer  assigned  to 
the  area  of  Wisconsin  which  contains  Cedar 
Creek.  This  technical  adviser,  Floyd  Stance, 
set  up  four  baeic  water  quality  tests  to  de- 
termine progress  of  the  Council's  effective- 
ness in  fighting  the  stream's  pollution. 

Floyd  Stantz  and  Delbert  Oook  personally 
confronted  known  polluters  with  remarkable 
success.  Both  persons  have  strong  personali- 
ties. Stantz  was  promoted  to  a  different  dis- 
trict in  1968  and  was  replaced  by  Thomas 
Kroebn  a  softer  dealing  man.  TTte  change  in 
personnel  was  concurrent  with  reorganiza- 
tion of  Wisconsin's  natviral  resotirces  admin- 
istration. The  State's  Water  Pollution  Control 
Committee  at  that  time  had  less  enforce- 
ment powers  than  the  comparable  agency, 
the  Environmental  Protection  Division,  does 
today  and  yet  was  more  successful  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Cedar  Creek  Restoration 
CouncU. 

ANNTT&I.   BUEVET 

Each  year  the  Cotmcll  orgsuilzed  a  stirvey 
of  the  entire  Creek  from  Its  origin,  including 
both  Big  and  LltUe  Cedar  Lakes,  to  the 
MUwaukee  River.  Up  to  50  people  (Boy 
Scouts,  adults,  etc.)  paddled  or  walked  down 
assigned  stretches  of  the  Creek  noting  pos- 
sible pollution  sources,  deteriorating  condi- 
tions and  natural  and  man-made  hindrances 
to  navigation. 

CITY    OF    CEDARBtTRC    CLEAN-tTP 

Beginning  In  June  of  1966.  the  Cedar  Creek 
Restoration  Council  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Cedarburg  Park  Board  and  with  the  help 
of  aU  citizens'  groups  and  area  schools  and 
Explorer  and  Boy  Scout  tuiits  Inaugurated 
the  first  of  four  very  successful  clean-ups 
in  the  Cedar  Creek  within  the  city  limits 
of  Cedarburg.  In  1966,  enough  debris  was 
dragged  out  of  the  Creek  to  fill  26  city  dump 
trucks.  This  debris  consisted  of  everything 
from  skeletons  of  cows  to  bed  springs  to 
rubber  boots,  etc.  Of  course,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  clogged  logs  and  natural  ma- 
terial which  became  snagged  in  the  Creek. 
In  1966,  approximately  500  citizens  of  Cedar- 
burg and  the  area  worked  to  clean  up  the 
Creek.  The  only  compensation  for  the  co- 
operation was  a  free  lunch  supplied  by  the 
American  Legion  group  and  a  "Certificate 
of  Appreciation"  given  to  each  worker.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  City  of  Cedarburg's  mainte- 
nance crews  and  the  local  p)ower  company 
used  their  equipment.  Certain  local  busi- 
nesses and  the  Fire  and  Police  Department 
supplied  other  equipment  to  help  drag 
things  out  of  the  Creek. 

In  1967,  12  truckloads  of  debris  were  taken 
from  the  Creek  pursuant  to  a  similar 
clean-up  project.  In  1968  and  1969,  addi- 
tional truckloads  were  taken  out.  The  total 
volunteers  on  the  1969  drive  were  100. 

It  is  the  present  hope  of  the  Restoration 
Council  that  intensive  clean-ups  may  not  be 
reqiUred.  Now  the  City  of  Cedarburg's  maln- 
tenanoe  crews,  by  keeping  an  eye  on  the 
Creek,  can  easily  haiU  the  debris  out  as  It 
accumulates.  This,  In  fact.  Is  happening  al- 
ready as  a  result  of  accomplishments  of 
Roger  Butt,  a  vice  president  of  the  Cedar 
Creek  Restoration  Council  and  a  city  Park 
Board  member. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  annual 
clean-ups  which  might  be  lost  is  the  com- 
munity and  school  spirit  that  was  created 
by  it.  Adults  and  school  chUdren  could  each 
do  their  part  and  participate  In  a  tremen- 
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dous    Accoiupiiahment    for    the    community 
which  ettcU  uidividuaily  couia  enjoy 

A  mos;  j.cii\e  part  Wis  uiiderukan  by 
Cedifburg  Boy  Scout,  Troop  3.  under  the 
leaulership  of  the  late  4Coutmiii.ler  M.ke  ' 
Neve  la  iurvevs.  streaju  iiiipro'.emeiit  Mkurit 
Aiid  cleaii-up  pru;ecl3,  members  ol  Troop  3 
were  j-l»a>s  iii  attendance  in  l^rge  numbers 
and  great  eu:hus;.i*m 

INDrSTRX-Vl.   PKOBLFMS 

Friendly  persuasion  w.vs  not  Del  and 
Floyd's  c.iJl.nB;  card  Vlolarcr-.  knew  they  were 
up  a<?a;ast  dedicated  persons  e\en  though, 
procedurnlly,  a  vl.ilfttion  LX>uld  have  stalled 
enforcement  out  a  number  of  years  One  of 
the  first  plants  Del  tind  Floyd  appronched 
was  Jus'j-o  Packing  Co  In  the  Town  of 
Cedarburg  The  packing  company  processed 
Uvestix-k  parts  each  day  allowing  the  blood 
and  the  otaT  w  tste  to  run  Into  the  stream 
due  to  a  faulty  settling  lagoon.  Desplt"  the 
fact  that  there  would  i>e  a  coaslderabie  capi- 
tal Investment  required,  when  confronted 
with  the  law  -uid  the  facts.  Jtistro  P.icking 
Co  operates  what  Is  now  a  very  well-run 
treatment  process  Periodic  tests  now  show 
that  wafer  down  the  stream  from  Justro  is 
acceptable  Justro  tL«olt  about  one  year  to 
correct  its  violations.  Justro  employed  about 
ao  people  The  ccmpany  Is  a  subsidiary  of 
Wisconsin  P.ckmg  Company  The  property 
Ls  owTied  by  Hulras  and  Gerold  Ralph  Huirai; 
is  chairman  of  the  Town  ot  Cedarburp 

A  national  canning  arm.  Libby,  M.^Neil  & 
Llbby.  w^s  dumping  vegetable  canning  wru^te 
straight  from  its  lagoon  into  the  creek  It 
was  never  cle-arly  established  whether  this 
was  done  intenuonally  or  as  a  result  of  a 
'helpful"  watchman  or  bad  discharge  valves 
from  t:ie  holding  lagoon  A  large  portion  of 
the  problem  was  solved  by  management  put- 
ting a  lock  on  the  valve  controllmg  the  dis- 
charge Into  the  creek,  thereby  pu-eveuting  the 
watchman  from  turning  the  valve  without 
management  knowledge 

Ubby.  McNeil  a:  Ubby  continues  to  be  a 
substantial  problem  In  1968.  two  significant 
fish  kills  resulted  from  a  break  In  Llbby  s 
equipment  and  a  direct  dUcharge  into  the 
stream.  Additionally.  Ubby  attempted  to  put 
In  a  pickle  brine  spray  irrigation  system, 
which  would  have  caused  a  Lirtre  amount  cf 
brine  to  damage  a  wild  life  preserve  near 
the  creek  and.  in  the  event  of  any  malfunc- 
tion m  the  spray  .rrlgation  system,  could 
have  ruined  the  stream  Llbby  attempted  to 
put  this  system  m  without  getting  a  state 
permit  and  now  as  a  result  ef  irluerices 
brought  to  bear  by  Del  Cook  and  others  on 
the  state,  may  only  use  the  spray  irrigation 
system  tcr  the  spraying  of  vegetable  Juices. 
.\  broken  pipe  from  the  system  still  can  kill 
fish  at  any  tune  as  it  did  in  1968.  but  at  leas.t 
the  wild  life  preserve,  and  the  agricultural 
land.  Is  safe  from  the  e;Te'-t  of  the  brine 

Another  national  company.  Klekhaefer.  in 
1964.  had  oil-type  discharges  from  both 
plants  !n  the  Cedarburg  area  Water  used  for 
testing  outboard  motors  which  contained  all 
was  dumped  right  Into  the  creek  causing  a 
serlorus  Are  hazard  and  large  buUdupe  of 
muck  From  the  other  plant  a  white  plastlc- 
Uke  ffiaterlal  for  sealing  out  blow  holes  cast- 
ings was  discharged  straight  Into  the  creek. 
Substantial  headway  was  made  by  Del  and 
Floyd  regarding  the  discharge  of  the  white 
sealer  The  plant  manager  simply  assigned 
mjre  men  for  maintenance  of  the  equip- 
ment. Cn fortunately,  the  oil  discharge  haa 
not  been  corrected  even  though  the  State  of 
Wlsoonsln  has  Issued  orders  in  1968  requir- 
ing the  plant  to  correct  this  violation  The 
conapany  attempted  to  solve  the  oU  discharge 
problem  during  the  vacation  period  In  July 
of  1969.  but  a  strike  and  picket  line  pre- 
vented the  maintenance  men  from  coining 
in 

The  fourth  and  last  major  industry  along 
the  creek  was  "he  l.*vel  Valley  Dairy,  a  lo- 
cally owned  business    In  1932.  ttie  state  had 
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Usued  orders  under  what  was  then  known 
as  the  "voluntary  program"  In  an  attempt 
to  get  the  dairy  to  correct  Its  pollution. 

Yet,  at  the  first  survey  of  the  creek  in 
1965,  problems  were  noted  at  the  d.-Ury.  and. 
during  the  1966  spring  survey,  council  mem- 
bers noted  large  quanUUes  of  whey  hang- 
ing on  the  rocks.  It  was  completely  untreated 
w.iste. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Milwaukee 
.Sentinel  each  wrote  stories  about  this  pol- 
lution Floyd  Stantz  and  Delbert  Cook  went 
out  XrCi  see  the  owner  of  tlie  Dairy  who  wrts 
furious  over  the  unfavorat>le  publicity  and 
"  e  su-VsMcn  r'.a-  he  .hmiKl  >;<'P  p.;.!u'ini; 
the  stream  At  that  Ume  he  had  a  septic  tank 
that  was  plugged  to  capacity  and  overflowed 
into  a  small  tributary  that  emptied  Into  the 
creek.  Nevertheless,  now  the  Dairy  has  a  prl- 
m.iry  and  secondary  treatment  plant  that 
works  very  well 

It  may  be  Interesting  to  note  that  the  two 
locally  owned  companies  completely  corrected 
their  system  Tlie  Council  has  not  achieved 
total  success  with  the  two  national  con- 
cerns, although  they  are  now  under  State 
orders  for  correction 

MUNTCIPALmES 

There  are  two  municipalities  on  Cedar 
Creek  Furthest  upstream  Is  the  Village  of 
Jackson  whose  sewage  treatment  plant  was 
built  In  1939  for  250  people  In  1960,  It  be- 
came overloaded  with  the  sewage  of  500 
people 

The  CCRC  observed  a  liigh  BOD  and 
fecal  count  In  the  creek  downstream  frt>m 
J.-vckson  BOD  count  i  biological  pxygen  de- 
mand) i.i  designed  to  mf.%sure  the  amount 
of  osycen  npedcd  In  the  decomposition  of 
Impurities  within  a  liter  of  water  nt  21*  cen- 
tigrade; fecal  conform  count  Is  designed  to 
measorc  the  amount  of  bacteria  in  the  water, 
which  bacteria  are  denved  from  the  intesti- 
nal tract  of  warm-blooded  animals. 

The  State  Division  of  Health  tested  thP 
water  downstream  from  the  Jackson  treat- 
ment plant,  but  thought  'It  w,-».sn't  s<j  bad" 
Tho  Inspector  Oscar  Egger.  said  that  the 
Village  was  doing  the  best  U  could  and  re- 
fused to  get  tough  wTth  tlie  Village  The 
Council,  through  statements  In  local  papers 
and  speeches  made  by  Delbert  Cot>k,  put 
pressure  on  the  Village  Finally,  the  Village 
President  called  In  the  State  Division  of 
Health  for  another  test  .^fier  another  .six 
months,  the  State  Issued  orders  to  the  Vil- 
l.'U'e  of  Jackson  which  'hen  hired  an  engi- 
neer .ihd  designed  a  new  treatment  plant 
Jackson  is  now  waiting  for  State  and,  or 
Federal   funds   to  build  the  new  plant 

Needles  to  say  the  locaJ  village  will  not 
or  c.tnnot  put  up  the  dollars  to  build  it  it- 
self The  problem  here  is  the  State  and  local 
Crovemmert  by  once  having  granted  funds 
'o  a  ceruun  mumctpallty  to  perform  the 
function  that  the  municipality  should  have 
performed  themselves,  has  set  a  precedent. 
Villages  Uke  Jack-st.n  .-Imply  now  will  wait. 

Jackson's  present  treatment  plant  Is  less 
than  60  '  efTectlve  Tlie  net  result  Is  equiva- 
lent to  200  people  (40'"  ■  500 1  emptvlng 
their  sewage  directly  into  stre.im  The  stream 
beneath  the  Jackson  plant  Is  in  sad  shape 

Tlie  City  of  Cedarburg.  In  1956  built  a  new 
treatment  plant  to  accommodate  20  000  Now 
6  500  people  live  in  Cedarburg.  yet  the  plant 
is  overloaded  The  basic  re.i-son  for  this  Is 
the  incredible  increase  In  the  amount  of 
water  used  by  people  today  and  lack  of  pro- 
vision for  storm  run -off 

Although  the  plant  is  extremely  well  run. 
It  18  only  seventy  to  eighty  f>er  cent  efTec- 
tlve .\ddltional  capital  expenditures  simply 
most  be  made  for  a  proper  plant 

Additionally.  Cedarburg  now  has  the  prob- 
lem of  a  storm  sewer's  by-pase  system  which 
cau.=ies  raw  sewage  to  run  Into  the  creek 
dur.ng  a  rainstorm 

It  is  fortunate  for  Cedar  Creek  that  the 
Cedarburg  treatment  plant  is  almost  at  the 
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very  end  of  the  stream  so  that  the  pollutants 
running  from  the  plant  affect  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  creek  but  do  affect  a  major 
portion  of  the  Milwaukee  River  and  even- 
tually Lake  Michigan.  The  attached  map  Is 
misleading,  and  the  treatment  plant  Is  lo- 
cated just  before  the  confluence  between 
the  creek  and  the  river. 

DOMESTIC     SEWERS    AND     SEPTIC     SEEPAGE 

At  the  present  time,  to  the  best  of  the 
Council's  knowledge,  there  are  no  private 
domestic  sources  of  fei*age  on  the  creek. 
As  of  now.  domestic  sources  of  sewage  (eg.. 
the  t&ilets  flushing  directly  into  the  Creek 
or  via  faulty  septic  systems)  have  been  cor- 
rected as  a  resvilt  of  the  efforts  of  Del  Cook 
and  his  pressuring  the  State  Division  of 
Health  and  local  authorities  to  do  their  Jots. 
One  cf  the  most  difficult  problems  involved 
was  an  ertremely  stubborn  tavern  owner 
who  abused  the  creek  in  Just  about  every 
way  possible  from  building  an  illegal  dam, 
to  running  raw  sewage  Into  the  stream,  and 
to  wanting  to  build  a  dance  hall  In  the  con- 
s^-rvancy  District  adjacent  to  Cedar  Creek. 
Unfortunately,  the  tavern  owner  was  mis- 
lead by  local  politicians  with  whom  he  was 
"buddy-buddy"  and  reportedly  ended  up 
having  to  spend  approximately  $12,000  to 
date  In  order  to  accomplish  what  he  could 
have  done  with  better  Judgment  and  better 
advice  for  substantially  less  than  that 
amount.  To  obtain  its  goals  here,  the  CCRC 
hired  one  of  the  leading  municipal  lawyers 
in  the  State  In  a  show  of  strength  to  the 
Cedarburg  Town  Board  and  state  officials. 
The  ensuing  legal  action  was  effective. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  accomplishment  of 
•he  CCRC  has  been  the  development  on  the 
part  of  property  owners  of  a  consciousness 
of  clean  water.  The  presence  of  an  organiza- 
tion wl'h  definite  vigilante  characteristics 
has  tended  to  encourage  those  people  who 
would  prefer  not  living  on  an  open  sewer 
to  obey  the  golden  rule.  It  Is  very  tempting 
for  a  person  living  along  the  stream  to  be 
only  concerned  about  the  problems  upstream 
and  not  downstream 

Attached  to  this  report  are  copies  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
CCRC  in  January  and  February  of  this  year 
with  various  representatives  from  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  The  meetings  discussed  some 
lingering  difficult  problems  along  the  creek, 
some  of  which  have  been  solved  through 
pressure  applied  by  Delbert  Cook  on  State 
officials  to  do  their  Job. 

nriTTic  or  the  cckc 
The    Council    plans    to    remain    active    In 
policing  Cedar  Creek  In  the  future.  We  feel  we 
have  'ackled  90''    of  the  p.-oblems  and  have 
solved  them 

The  Council  will  annually  make  a  survey 
of  the  creek  to  spot  obvious  pollution  prob- 
lems and  other  conditions  and  report  them 
to  t.-.e  Sr  ite  ,ind  respective  lO'-al  authorities. 
.As  in  the  past,  the  Council  will  "st.iy  on  the 
State  cffl>-ials'  back"  until  they  do  the  Job 
the'-  are  supposed  to  do. 

There  Is  some  question  as  to  whether  an- 
nual "clean-ufis"  will  be  conducted  In  the 
City  cf  Cedarburg  The  City  of  Cedarburg's 
maintenance  department  may  be  able  to 
handle  the  Job  adequately  as  foreign  mate- 
rials occasionally  get  deposited  and  Jammed 
up  in  the  stream. 

The  Council  will  continue  to  take  steps  to 
remove  illegal  dams  and  cut  trees  obstructing 
navigation  of  the  stream.  We  will  work  with 
local  groupis  and  conservationists  to  accom- 
plish these  goals. 

SOUK    CONCLCSIONS 

It  Is  important  to  emphasl-te  that  the  Cedar 
Creek  Restoration  Council  accomplished  Ita 
goals  by  spending  about  $2900.  Including  the 
production  of  a  movie  "Cedar  Creek  1966 — A 
Small  Fight  in  a  Big  War",  which  cost  about 
tl.400 

The  Council  achieved  much  of  Its  goala 
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only  by  constantly  hounding  state  and  local 
officials  to  do  the  Jobs  they  are  being  paid 
for.  Tlie  biggest  problem  In  Wisconsin  Is  not 
that  there  are  Inadequate  laws  to  tackle 
the  problems,  but  that  the  fctate  and  local 
officials  do  not  enforce  these  lav.-s. 

As  a  result  of  accomplishments  widely  pub- 
Uci.ed.  the  Cedar  Creek  Restoration  Council 
has  a.s.slsted  groups  In  other  communities  to 
organl.:e  .similar  programs.  Restoration 
Councils  were  established  In  the  Root  River 
area  and  along  the  Milwaukee  River  water- 
shed. Other  communities  which  have  taken 
steps  towar.1  <  rganlMitlon  are  Fond  du  Lac, 
Appleton  .Sheboygan,  Racine,  Fort  Atkinson, 
Hartfcrd.  Kcwriskum,  West  Bend,  Waukesha, 
Berlin,  etc. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Cedar  Creek 
Restoration  Council  are  dependent  solely  on 
the  driving  Influence  of  its  Chairman,  Del- 
bert Cook,  who  refused  to  compromise  at  the 
expense  of  water  quality  on  the  creek.  As  a 
result  today,  we  have  an  amazingly  clean 
creek.  A  copy  of  the  latest  state  report  Is  at- 
tached hereto.  Fishing  In  the  creek  Is  reason- 
ably good  and  Improving.  People  who  live 
along  it  are  proud  and  are  fixing  up  their 
stream  banks,  which  are  now  a  nice  place  to 
be.  In  fact,  land  values  along  the  creek  have 
quadruplrti  flnce  the  stream  has  overcome 
Its  reputation  as  being  a  "stinking  creek" 
and  has  become  a  beautiful  and  wholesome 
waterway.  | 

MiNtTTES  OP  Special   Meeting  op  Executive 

Council    of    Cedar    Creek    Restoration 

Council,  Inc.,  Janu-^ry  7,  1969 
introduction 

A  meeting  of  the  Cedar  Creek  Restoration 
Council,  Inc.  Executive  Committee  was  held 
at  7:30  pm.  at  the  Woods  Hotel  In  Grafton. 
Tills  meeting  was  called  by  the  secretary  at 
the  request  of  the  chairman  In  order  to  dis- 
cuss certain  specific  problems  that  the  Coun- 
cil has  had.  with  Thomas  G.  Frangos  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  Department  of  Natural 
Resources.  He  Is  the  acting  administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Division. 

Mr.  Frangc«  brought  William  Sayles,  acting 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  Water  and  Shore  Land 
Management  of  the  State  Department  of 
Natural  Resources — Environmental  Protec- 
tion Division. 

Besides  varlotis  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  present  at  the  meeting,  were  rep- 
resentatlvee  from  the  League  of  Woman 
Voters,  Milwaukee  Restoration  Council,  Town 
of  Jackson,  various  schools,  We.«rt  Bend 
Sportsmen's  Club  and  Daniel  Boone  Hunter's 
League 

Del  Cook,  chairman  of  the  CCRC  and 
cliairman  nf  the  meeting,  opened  the  meet- 
ing with  genertil  comments.  He  outlined  the 
procedure  of  the  meeting  which  would  be 
first,  to  watch  certain  slides  and  then  to  fol- 
low the  printed  agenda.  He  noted  that  the 
state  senator  for  the  CCRC's  district.  Senator 
Ernest  Kepler,  requested  that  Frangos  and 
Savles  make  a  note  of  the  conditions  dis- 
cussed at  the  meeting  and  make  recommen- 
dations for  their  solution  and  report  them  to 
him.  A  similar  request  was  made  In  writing 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Council  and  Secretary 
of  the  meeting,  John  A.  Hazelwood.  by  Ozau- 
kee County  Assemblyman  Herbert  Schwolter. 

INTRODUCTORT    REMARKS 

Cook  noted  that  the  Council  had  been  In 
existence  for  four  years  and  that  many  of  the 
problems  that  were  had  four  years  ago  re- 
garding specific  sources  of  pollution  exist  on 
the  Creek  today 

Cook  noted  that  although  there  seemed 
to  be  adequate  laws  on  the  books,  the  ad- 
mlnlsuatlon  and  enforcement  of  the  laws 
was  extremely  frustrating  and  complex.  Our 
Council  would  be  fussing  with  the  same 
problem  It  was  fussing  with  two  or  three 
years  ago  and  one  state  agency  would  pass  us 
on  to  another. 

Cook  said  the  purpose  of  this  meeting  was 
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to  try  to  narrow  the  gap  between  a  private 
citizen's  group  Uke  the  CCRC  and  the  re- 
sponsible state  agencies. 

Tom  Frangos  stated  that  he  shared  our 
frustrations  In  not  being  able  to  move  fast 
enough  as  the  result  of  legal  requirements — 
statutory  and  court-made  laws.  He  stated, 
however,  that  he  believed  his  agency  had 
most  of  the  responsibility  for  the  solution  of 
our  problem  regarding  the  creek  and  was 
willing  to  talk  about  them  at  the  meeting. 
He  noted  that  he  had  held  up  our  Council  as 
a  model  citizen's  group  who  had  been  able 
to  get  results  in  stream  betterment.  He  also 
noted  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  his  being 
there  with  us  was  that  he  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  there  was  no  credibility  gap  com- 
ing out  of  Madison  and  If  the  state  agency 
had  no  way  of  solving  the  problem  he  was 
going  to  be  quite  frank  about  It. 

Regarding  the  slides,  Frangos  stated  that 
he  didn't  want  to  get  into  specifics  and  that 
it  would  be  inappropriate  for  him  to  make 
judgments  on  the  specific  questions  raised. 
He  said  he  would  be  happy  to  report  to  Sen- 
ator Kepler  with  the  Information  requested 
but  he  would  leave  it  up  to  the  field  man 
for  the  division  to  make  Judgments  regarding 
what  law  applied  to  the  specific  case.  In  gen- 
eral, he  would  comment  on  the  slides  and 
other  matters  in  an  unspeclflc  way  and  tell  us 
which  portions  of  the  law  generally  applied 
and  which  do  not. 

Following  these  introductory  remarks  Cook 
showed  about  twenty-five  slides  showing  the 
following  items:  typical  homemade  rubble 
dams  put  in  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
wading  pool  and  skating,  (people  are  not 
aware  of  the  damage  these  dams  do  to  the 
streams);  up-rooted  trees  (including  one  on 
the  Conservation  Department's  land)  which 
trees  blocked  the  stream  flow;  barbed  wire 
fences  crossing  the  creek  in  order  to  fence 
in  cows;  erosion  of  stream  bank  by  livestock; 
John  Blank's  dump  alongside  of  the  creek; 
private  out-fall  and  junk  pile  on  the  side  of 
the  creek  by  other  individuals;  before,  during 
and  after  slides  of  the  Cedarburg  Power 
Plant's  bank  Improvement;  out-fall  of  Jack- 
son sewage  plant;  out-fall  from  Kleckhefer 
plant;  typical  domestic  out -fall  In  Cedar- 
burg; algea  coating  on  creek  due  to  over- 
fertilization;  creek  showing  recent  fish  kills 
as  a  result  of  oxygen  demand  material  com- 
ing out  of  the  Jackson  area;  workers  working 
on  creek  clean-up  (annual  drive);  bank 
showing  farmer  who  used  fleldstone  to  pro- 
tect bank  to  prevent  erosion;  bank  protec- 
tion as  a  result  of  work  done  by  clean-up 
volunteers;  section  of  Covered  Bridge  Park 
in  which  big  boulders  from  road  excavation 
have  been  used  to  improve  the  bank;  Oak 
Creek  volunteers  helping  Cedarburg;  crew 
which  worked  at  creek  survey. 

Following  the  slides  the  meeting  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Items  on  the  agenda. 

I.  STRSAII  BED  AND  B.VNK  DAMAGE 

A.  Livestock. — Cook  explained  that  the 
Council  was  aware  of  the  law  which  prevents 
cows  from  wandering  off  a  farmer's  land  and 
required  the  farmers  to  fence  that  land  area, 
but  the  problem  with  regard  to  the  Creek 
was  the  running  of  fences  across  the  Creek 
and  the  allowing  of  cows  to  wander  back  and 
forth  through  the  Creek  and  destroy  the 
bank.  Cook  pointed  out  that  farmers  In  the 
Cedar  Creek  area  had  not  reacted  to  the 
state's  offer  to  provide  cost  sharing  ( SO- 
SO  %)  in  order  that  the  farmers  build  fences 
along  the  Creek  to  prevent  the  cows  from 
walking  into  the  Creek. 

BlU  Sayles  commented  that  his  regulatory 
agency  was  limited  to  the  laws  on  the  books 
and  there  was  no  law  which  prevented  the 
pasturing  of  oows  on  a  stream.  Sayles  stated 
that  one  means  of  solving  the  problem  is  to 
pave  the  bank  where  the  oows  are  pastured, 
either  with  stable  gravel  or  concrete — by 
this  means  creating  a  ford.  Of  course,  the 
bank  must  be  cut  down  gradually  and  the 
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paving  put  In.  Work  plans  for  such  arrange- 
ments are  available  to  the  farmers  from  the 
s'ate  agency 

Cook  stated  that  he  felt  that  the  state  soil 
conservation  should  discuss  this  matter  with 
the  farmers  involved.  Cook  noted  that  we 
could  not  understand  why  it  was  proper  for 
a  private  property  owner  to  butcher  his  bank 
with  cows,  but  it  is  improper  for  another 
private  property  owner  to  build  a  beach  on 
his  land  by  placing  materials  on  the  bank 
and  in  the  stream,  Sayles'  comment  to  this 
was  that  pasturing  the  cows  is  simply  not 
Illegal  btit  the  other  is.  He  noted  that  in 
order  to  correct  the  problem  that  It  would 
have  to  be  a  financial  contribution  to  the 
land  owners.  One  way  of  doing  this  prob- 
lem is  the  leasing  of  land  arrangement  which 
other  state  agencies  have  done,  or  the  tak- 
ing of  scenic  easements  In  property  as  the 
highway  commission  h-os  done. 

Sayles  noted  that  friendly  persuasion  was 
the  best  way  of  getting  the  job  done,  at  the 
moment.  Cook  commented  that  friendly  per- 
suasion Just  doesn't  get  the  Job  done  and 
that  It  Is  Impossible  to  educate  people  In  this 
manner.  Frangos  commented  that  pure  edu- 
cation Is  always  a  tough  way  to  do  things  in 
this  area  but  that  generally  speaking  aU 
state  agents  such  as  agricultural  agents, 
resource  development  agents  and  ASCS 
agents  were  putting  a  concern  for  stream  im- 
provement Into  their  various  programs  for 
discussion  with  departments  and  other 
figures. 

Ollle  Flck,  the  chairman  of  the  Milwaukee 
River  Restoration  Council,  stated  that  the 
cattle  are  seriously  damaging  the  streams  and 
that  we  might  be  50  years  too  late  In  our 
attempt  to  correct  the  problem.  He  noted 
that  talking  to  farmers  about  an  expensive 
proposition  such  as  fencing  a  stream  or  put- 
ting In  a  ford  doesn't  work  and  seme  legis- 
lation In  this  area  Just  has  to  be  passed. 
Savles  stated  that  regarding  education  in  this 
type  of  area.  In  the  past  sportsmen's  groups 
through  an  attorney  have  prepared  legisla- 
tion of  this  type.  He  noted  th?.t  riparian 
rights  were  very  Important  in  this  state  and 
in  many  ways  has  made  the  state  what  It  Is. 
Cook  suggested  that  the  Division  of  En- 
vironmental Protection  pass  regulations  re- 
garding stream  bank  fencing.  They  should  do 
so  under  their  general  ability  to  have  regu- 
lations for  the  protection  of  water  quality. 
Frangos  commented  that  the  division  has 
never  done  anything  like  this  before  but  did 
not  Bpeclflcally  state  whether  or  not  it  could 
do  this. 

B.  Shore  Land  Filling  and  Dumping. — The 
problem  of  filling  and  dumping  within  flood 
plane  was  generally  discussed.  Sayles  noted 
that  the  division's  jurisdiction  only  applied 
in  the  navigable  stream  and  that  the  rest  of 
the  flood  plane  was  covered  by  local  zoning. 
Del  stated  that  the  problem  with  local  zon- 
ing was  that  even  though  the  Town  of  Cedar- 
burg had  excellent  local  zoning  the  Building 
Inspector  and  the  owners  were  not  aware  of 
the  requirements  and  that  there  was  no  en- 
forcement of  the  regulations.  Sayles  noted 
that  the  state  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
to-wn  ordinances  and  that  the  state  statutes 
only  give  the  state  the  right  to  enforce  a 
county  ordinance.  Ozaukee  County  does  not 
have  a  county  2X)ning  ordinance.  Sayles  noted 
that  the  town  may  have  a  more  vigorous  zon- 
ing than  the  county  and  in  any  event  it  is 
up  to  the  town  board  to  give  the  answer  to 
any  questions  we  would  have  or  enforcement 
problems  we  would  have  in  this  area. 

1.  John  Blank's  Dump:  Tom  Kroehn,  of 
the  Division  of  Environmental  Protection, 
noted  that  John  Blank  has  put  nothing  in 
his  dam  for  over  the  last  9  months.  Cook 
stated  that  even  after  Blank  received  a  re- 
cent letter  from  Tom  regarding  the  use  of 
dump  materials  for  a  fill  that  Blank  was  stlU 
using  garbage.  Cook  stated  that  Blank  used 
the  garbage  fill  so  that  he  could  raise  the 
level  of  land  for  the  subdivision  of  his  prop- 
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erty  and  since  he  wm  the  chairman  of  the 
town  dump  he  could  easily  get  the  materials 
from  the  dump 

2  Kilroy:  KUroy  had  a  problem  that  hla 
septic  tank  was  overflowing  and  was  seeping 
out  onto  his  grass  He  took  All  from  an 
excavation  for  a  gas  line  and  covered  up  the 
leakage  It  was  noted  '.hut  now  the  overflow 
seeps  underground  in  the  Creek,  rather  than 
In  a  direct  flow 

rl      NAVIGATION 

A.  Man-made  Dams  and  Islands — Collec- 
tion of  trash,  Junk,  a'.gae  Cook  noted  that 
man-made  dams  and  islands  were  a  serious 
problem  to  the  streams  for  they  collected 
trash.  Junk,  algae  b<>cause  the  flush  of  the 
stream  was  Impaired  BUI  Sayles  stated  that 
the  department  i?.ou'.d  not  alljw  the  place- 
ment of  these  rubble  dams  when  they  had 
word  of  one  in  advance.  The  reason  for  this 
Is  that  stresim  levels  cannot  be  maintained 
and  the  dams  become  urjnanageable.  Sayles 
stated  that  when  we  knew  of  any  illegal 
dams  we  should  get  the  locad  warden  who 
could  make  a  foUnw-up  Investigation  of  the 
problem  Then  If  there  wasn't  a  solution,  he 
could  arrest  the  :ajid  owner  and  turn  the 
case  over  to  the  County  District  Attorney  for 
prosecution. 

2.  Kilroy:  KUroy  won't  remove  his  dam 
because  he  says  It  makes  the  flshlng  better. 
The  fact  that  it  causes  the  deterioration  of 
water  quality  is  no  concern  to  him  Cook 
stated  that  as  far  as  we  know  he  has  no 
license  to  hive  this  dam  In  place  The  local 
warden  and  D  A  are  following  up  on  this 
matter 

Sayles  and  Frangoe  were  quite  clear  In  the 
procedure  tj  follow:  when  we  found  a  vio- 
lation a  department  man  should  be  called 
and  he  will  make  an  Investigation  He  will 
try  to  get  compliance  but  falling  thit  he 
would  bring  :n  the  local  DA.  for  prosecu- 
tion. If  the  D  A  did  not  think  the  facts  were 
sufflclent  to  prosecute,  of  course,  the  DA 
could  veto  any  further  ju:tlon.  FTangoe  and 
Sayles  noted  it  was  dlfBcult  to  get  any  com- 
pliance with  'he  '.aw  after  the  obstruction 
had  been  in  place  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
This  was  due  to  the  fact  there  was  a  difficult 
question  of  proof  as  to  how  It  got  there  In 
the  first  place. 

3.  Stone  Island  Near  Cook's  Property:  Re- 
garding the  stone  Island  near  Cook's  prop- 
erty, Tom  Kroehn  stated  tha.t  Cooks  neigh- 
bor now  knows  the  dam  Is  illegal  but  Kroehn 
doesn't  know  whether  he's  willing  to  do  any- 
thing about  tt 

B.  Fallen  Trees  and  Natural  Debris. — A 
land  owner  whose  trees  by  nattiral  causee 
fall  into  the  stream  Is  under  no  obligation 
to  remove  It.  People  who  are  using  the  stream 
for  navigation  purpoees  have  a  right  to  re- 
move eoiy  obstruction.  They  can  restore  navi- 
gation to  the  streajn.  This  Information  was 
given  to  us  by  BUI  Saylea. 

Sayles  was  uncertain  as  to  whether  wood 
could  be  stacked  on  the  bank  which  had 
been  cut  out  of  the  stream.  It  Is  possible 
that  this  could  be  trespass 

Cook  noted  the  procedures  the  Council 
uses  In  gettin?  land  owners  Implied  permis- 
sion as  a  result  of  putting  an  ad  In  the 
paper  that  the  Council  Is  going  to  be  cutting 
trees  in  certain  areas  and  that  anybcKly 
shouM  object  If  they  do  not  want  the  Coun- 
cil to  do  so. 

C.  Fences  — Sayles  discussed  the  problem 
that  the  law  requires  an  owner  to  fence  in 
his  cattle  but  a  fence  may  not  interfere  with 
navigation  Cook  pointed  out  that  there  are 
many  fences  illegally  interfering  with  navi- 
gation on  the  Creek,  but  that  farmers  were 
generally  speaking,  cooperative  about  plstclng 
them  In  such  a  way  so  as  to  minimize  t.ne 
danger  to  canoeists  and  others  It  was  noted 
that  an  illegal  obstruction  to  a  navigable 
stream  can  cause  serious  liability  to  the  land 
owner 
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nl      WATER    WrTHDRAWAL 

A  General  dlscusalon  was  had  regarding 
riparian  rl?!it.-i  and  the  rights  of  a  land 
owner  to  use  water  for  domestic  purpo.^e-i 
Say.es  said  that  riparian  rights  gave  anv 
prjperty  owner  the  right  to  use  water  flriw- 
ing  by  his  prenal-^es  for  human  c  ^sump- 
tion--cattle— power.  Tuwarrl  the  bottom  of 
the  lut  of  his  riparian  rights  are  the  use 
of  water  for  agriculture  Fur  any  large  scaie 
vise  of  water  (such  as  a  truck  garden),  the 
land  owner  most  obtain  a  permit  dok  noted 
that  the  withdrawal  of  water  from  the 
streams  was  a  serious  problem  since  it  had 
a  !..)W  water  mark  of  only  4  6  cu  ft  per  sec- 
ond (i»quiv;\.ent  to  about  thlrty-flve  gallons 
per  second  flowed  In  the  stream  aiid  that  one 
of  these  small  g.i-^oline  punif-s  can  withdraw 
approximately  one  gallon  i:f  water  per  s'h:- 
or.d  from  the  stream  ) 

IV    w.ATSB  at:ALrTY 

1  Fehrlng  Farm.  On  the  Fehring  farm 
there  Ls  a  domestic  outllj*  right  luU)  the 
Creek  which  Oscar  finger  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Health,  haa  known  abuut  1-r 
uver  two  years  and  will  not  issue  the  proper 
orders   In   order   to   get   the   problem   so.ved 

2  Sherman  Road  and  Cedar  Creek  Again 
for  twa  years  Egger  has  known  about  Uie 
domestic  outflow  from  his  property  and  has 
done   nothing  effective  to  get  compliance 

3  Ro.and  Kisou  Again  for  two  years  Eg- 
ger has  known  about  the  domestic  outflow 
from  this  property  and  has  djne  nothing 
effective  to  get  compliance 

4  L*mkees  Tave.-n  This  problem  is  new 
apparently  corrected  It  Involved  direct 
icwoge   and  overflow  of   iKter   beds 

5  Cedar  Creek  Estates  Via  underground 
tiles  It  is  believed  that  sewage  seefw  into  the 
c-eek  There  Is  a  4, 000-^,000  chloroform 
CLiuut  m  the  water  near  Cedar  Creek  Estates 
Th^s  matter  should  be  studied  in  detail  by 
the  defiartment. 

6  Bridge  at  Highway  I:  Tom  Kroehn  said 
from  the  floor  that  he  hivs  investigated  the 
problems  at  this  point  and  has  determined 
that  It  is  not  flowing  from  Otfs  residence 
but  from  some  other  source  and  he  can  t 
tj^ure  It  out 

7  KUroys  Ditch  Again  there  Is  domestic 
discharge  into  a  d'tch  which  fl  >ws  into  the 
creek  It  has  been  uncorrected  and  Oscar 
Egger  has  been   Informed  of  It 

8.  Western  Avenue  Four  or  five  homes 
discharge  into  a  storm  .sewer  which  flows  di- 
rectly in  the  creek.  This  problem  Is  thre« 
years  old  and  has  not  been  corrected.  State 
officials  are  aware  of  It  and  no  help  is  given 

9  Kleckhefer  Plant  No  2  and  Plant  No  1 
Oil  flows  from  Plant  No  2  Into  the  storm 
!iewer  There  Is  also  a  vast  amount  of  dls- 
:-haj-ge  from  Plant  No  1  The  state  has  helped 
l.ere  and  Kleckhefer  Is  under  sute  orders  to 
correct  these  Illegal  discharges. 

10  Hempleman's  Tavern  There  Is  domes- 
tic discharge  here  and  there  Is  no  place  for 
a  septic  system 

11  Covered  Bridge-  There  are  three  bomee 
near  Covered  Bridge  without  septic  syBteme. 
Regarding  the  Department  of  Health  and 
problems  of  direct  pollution  and  septic  run- 
ofTs.  Prangos  told  us  that  the  best  our  group 
can  do  's  to  try  to  correct  It  by  keeping  pres- 
sure on  the  Division  of  Health  Del  pointed 
out  to  Prangoe  that  the  Division  of  Health 
Just  wasn't  doing  lu  Job  and  It  was  seriously 
hurting  the  stream. 

12  Ubby.  McNeil,  Ubby:  Frangoe  briefly 
discussed  the  fact  that  the  department  was 
bringing  Judicial  action  against  Ubby,  Mc- 
Neil. Llbby  As  yet  there  has  been  no  brine 
discharged  into  the  creek  and  It  Is  scheduled 
to  come  this  spring  Cook  dlscuseed  the  two 
serious  flsh  kills  on  the  creek  He  stated  that 
In  order  to  cause  a  flsh  kill  of  that  magnitude 
something  had  to  go  wrong  In  either  the 
Ubby  or  the  Jackson  Municipal  Plant  Noth- 
ing Irregular  happened  at  the  Jae«s6n  Plant 
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and  It  appeared  that  Llbby  was  the  violator. 
Hazelwcxxl  stated  that  In  his  opinion  the 
state  should  have  done  a  much  more  exten- 
sive investigation  for  certain  hear-say  evi- 
dence had  come  to  the  executive  committee 
of  the  CCRC  and  It  was  obvious  that  this 
evidence  had  not  been  discovered  by  the  state 
investigating  team.  Haz*lwood  referred  to 
the  bupit  pipe  on  the  Ubby  premises  which 
fact  Roger  Butt  verified. 

Ccxik  said  he  was  concerned  due  to  the 
fact  tha'  there  wasnt  even  a  serious  letter 
written  to  Ubby.  McNeU  k  Ubby  following 
the  Investigation  of  the  case 

v.    ENrOBCEMENT 

There  was  a  brief  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lems of  having  a  six  signature  petition  fol- 
lowed by  a  prosecution  handled  by  the  com- 
plaining witnesses  In  a  pollution  case. 
Frangos  Informed  us  that  this  was  much  too 
elaborate  a  procedure  for  us  to  follow  and 
suggested  that  If  we  had  proof  of  a  violation 
of  the  law  we  should  simply  write  a  com- 
plaining letter  to  him  stating  what  the  vio- 
lation was  and  a  State  Investigator  would 
follow  through.  For  example,  regarding  our 
rubble  dams  someone  from  the  Division  of 
pnsh.  Game  4:  Law  Enforcement  would  come 
and  Investigate  the  alleged  violation  and 
could  write  a  report  suggesting  that  the  di- 
vision Itself  take  and  Instigate  a  proceeding. 

Prtingos  said  regarding  enforcement,  what 
Is  nee<led  Is  sometme  at  the  local  level  who 
can  make  an  Inunedlate  InvestlgaUon  of 
alleged  sources  of  pollution  and  other  Illegal 
actions  to  destroy  water  quality.  Prangos 
asked  that  we  send  In  Individual  complaints 
on  each  one  of  the  nlleeed  violations  and  the 
department  would  then  proceed  to  investi- 
gate 

The  meeting  was  adjourned. 

JoHK  A.  Hazelwood. 

Secretary. 

MlNtTTES    OF    SPECIAI.     MEETING     OT    EXECUTIVE 
COtTNCIL    CEDAR    CREEK    RESTORATION    CorN- 

CTL.  Lvc.  Pkbrcart  13,  1969 

A  meeting  of  the  Cedar  Creek  Restoration 
Council  Executive  Committee  was  held  at 
8:00  pm.  at  the  Cedarburg  State  Bank  in 
Cedarburg  This  meeting  was  called  by  the 
Secretary  at  the  request  of  the  Chairman  in 
order  to  hold  a  sequel  to  the  January  7  meet  • 
Ing  but  this  meeting  being  with  represent*  - 
tlves  of  the  SUte  Conservation  DlvlslOJ 
Pish  Management  Section.  Division  rr 
Heaith.  and  Conservation  Department. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Del- 
bert  Cook.  Chairman.  A  quorum  was  present. 
Present  on  the  Executive  Committee  were 
Cook.  Hazplwood,  Held.  Butt,  and  Hetts. 

The  first  order  on  the  agenda  was  the  in- 
troduction of  the  state  repreeentatlves  pres- 
ent who  were  BUI  Selvlg  of  Horlcon,  Pish 
Manager;  Oscar  Egger,  Division  of  Health. 
Pond  du  Lac;  Charles  E  Olson.  Conservation 
Warden  for  Washington  County:  and  Albert 
WUke.  Conservation  Wairden  for  Ozaukee 
County 

TTien  Delbert  Cook  proceeded  to  show  a 
series  of  slides  of  Cedar  Creek  showing  some 
of  the  problems  now  present  on  the  creek 
and  some  of  the  problems  which  have  been 
corrected. 

Cook  announced  that  there  woiUd  be  a 
creek  clean-up  on  Saturday.  February  8. 
1969.  relating  to  the  removal  of  dead  trees 
that  were  up-rooted  and  blocking  navigation 
In  the  creek. 

Cook  announced  that  CCRC  would  cut 
only  thoee  trees  which  Interfere  with  navi- 
gation. The  healthy  trees  are  left  In  pUce. 

There  was  a  question  from  the  floor  as  to 
why  we  just  don't  leave  the  fallen  trees  In 
the  creek  becatise  such  fallen  trees  make 
good  flsh  habitat.  The  answer  was  that  Junk 
and  rubble  close  the  stream  and  that  'we 
only  take  out  trees  which  are  seriously  In- 
terfering with  navigation  and  that  have  a  lot 
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of  branches  and  twigs  which  collect  the  Jtink 
and  rubble  Other  fallen  trees  are  left  In  the 
stream  for   the  benefit  of  the  flsh. 

The  fish  manager  from  Horlcon.  Bill  Sel- 
vlg, stated  that  he  agreed  with  our  approach 
and  he  thought  that  we  were  using  good 
Judgment  In  this  matter. 

The  meeting  then  turned  to  a  discussion 
of  bed  and  bank  deterioration  and  deposits. 
Cook  stated  that  the  rubble  dams  which  are 
placed  In  by  individuals  were  permanently 
done  to  provide  swimming  holes,  fishing 
holes,  or  skating  ponds.  Cook  announced  that 
the  conservation  warden  for  Ozaukee  Coun- 
ty. Al  WUke.  has  been  a  big  help  here.  Cook 
also  stated  that  BUI  Sayles  at  the  last  meet- 
ing had  told  us  those  who  wanted  to  navi- 
gate the  stream  should  remove  the  obstruc- 
tion and  It  was  the  Intention  of  CCRC  to 
find  these  dams  in  their  spring  survey  and 
take  steps  toward  removal  of  the  dams  some- 
time this  summer. 

Cook  pointed  out  that  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cretion must  be  used  In  taking  out  these  rub- 
ble dams,  for  If  too  much  of  the  dams  were 
removed  at  once,  too  much  of  the  bottom 
may  be  exposed  leaving  too  little  channel  for 
the  stream  to  run  through.  Cook  stated  that 
It  was  necessary  to  keep  the  stream  navigable 
for  unless  it  was  navigable  we  would  lose 
the  benefits  of  a  stream  so  Identified. 

The  meeting  then  discussed  the  general 
problem  of  bank  erosion  from  livestock. 

The  meeting  then  discussed  fish  stocking 
with  Bill  Selvlg.  Selvlg  announced  that  his 
predecessor's  survey  had  indicated  that  stock- 
ing In  the  Cedar  Creek  area  had  questionable 
results  Nevertheless,  he  stated  that  we  could 
privately  develop  flsh  for  the  creek  as  was 
done  In  the  case  of  Green  Lake.  The  way  to 
do  It  was  to  buUd  cement  raceways  and  to 
raise  the  flsh  privately.  As  to  this,  we  should 
ask  him  for  details  and  get  bis  help  If  any 
Individuals  wanted  to  do  this. 

Norman  Huth  of  the  Milwaukee  County 
Conservation  Alliance  stated  that  If  streams 
water  quality  and  environment  are  all  right 
there  will  be  plenty  of  flsh,  and  that  In  his 
opinion  tlsh  stocking  was  often  unnecessary. 
Selvlg  agreed  with  this  conclusion. 

Albert  Wllke  stated  that  the  planting  of 
Northerns  In  the  creek  had  been  highly  suc- 
cessful. Selvlg  earlier  had  pointed  out  that 
the  planting  of  Rock  Bass  had  not  been  sue- 
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cessful.  However,  Roger  Butt  pointed  out 
that  there  were  plenty  of  Rock  Bass  at  Hy 
I. — undoubtedly  as  a  result  of  the  stocked 
flsh  moving  downstream. 

The  next  item  discussed  was  the  agricul- 
tural pollution  and  In  particular  animal 
pollution.  Cook  told  this  group  there  was 
a  farm  south  of  Mayfleld  which  allowed  the 
barnyard  waste  and  duck  waste  to  wash  right 
out  Into  the  creek.  A  principle  Item  here  is 
the  run  off  from  the  manure  piles  In  a  rain- 
storm which  could  then  wash  Into  a  ditch  and 
In  turn  into  the  creek.  Egger  told  the  meet- 
ing that  the  normal  procedure  In  a  situation 
like  this  was  to  send  a  letter  to  the  farmer 
and  encourage  him  to  move  his  manure  pile 
to  higher  ground  and  a  different  place  so 
that  the  run  off  of  the  manure  pile  would 
not  be  directly  going  Into  the  creek.  Egger 
stated  that  such  pollution  was  now  really 
under  the  discretion  of  the  Department  of 
Resource  (Environmental  Protection  Divi- 
sion). The  meeting  determined  that  we  now 
should  write  Prangos  a  letter  in  the  event  we 
flnd  such  types  of  pollution. 

Next  item  on  the  agenda  was  the  domes- 
tic waste.  Regarding  the  Kison  property,  Eg- 
ger stated  that  he  went  out  to  see  Rolan 
KlBon  last  fall.  Klson  promised  to  fix  the 
domestic  discharge.  Regarding  the  Fehring 
farm,  Egger  stated  that  he  had  sent  a  letter 
saying  what  had  to  be  done.  Egger  stated 
that  the  procedure  was  that  the  town  board 
was  to  take  action  and  it  was  his  policy  to 
give  tiie  farmer  all  the  reasonable  time  nec- 
essary for  him  to  get  the  Job  done  before 
pressing  him  further.  Regarding  Kllroy's  sew- 
age problem,  Egger  stated  that  he  bad  not 
been  there  to  check  It  out.  Regarding  the 
houses  on  Western  Avenue  In  Cedarburg, 
Egger  stated  he  wrote  another  letter  but 
nothing  has  been  done  about  it.  Cook  an- 
nounced that  Ralph  Hulras,  the  Town  Chair- 
man of  Cedarburg  stated  that  the  state 
wasn't  pushing  the  matter  so  that  the  obvi- 
ous solution  of  the  problem — annexation  of 
these  propertlee  Into  the  city  of  Cedarburg 
sewer  system  would  not  be  coming  forth- 
with. Egger  retorted  by  saying  he  was  push- 
ing the  matter  but  he  thought  that  per- 
haps the  Environmental  Protection  Divi- 
sion was  not  pushing  the  matter. 

The  Conservation  Warden,  Al  WUke.  stated 
that  the  wardens  •would  be  glad  to  help  In 
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persuading  such  violators  but  they  have  to 
get  the  Information  of  the  violation  before 
they  are  In  a  {xssltlon  to  act. 

Regarding  Libby,  McNeil,  and  Llbby  plant 
In  Jackson.  Conservation  Warden  Charles 
Olson  stated  that  he  recently  thought  he 
had  a  case  against  Ubby,  signed  a  com- 
plaint against  that  company,  the  case  was 
set  for  trial  In  the  middle  of  February,  and 
the  DA  refused  to  prosecute.  DA's  name  Is 
Robert  Kaufman  and  the  lawyer  for  Llbby, 
McNeil  and  Ubby  Is  the  former  DA  of  Jackson 
who  used  to  be  Kaufman's  laoss  when  Kauf- 
man was  assistant  DA. 

Town  chairman  of  Jackson  was  at  the 
meeting  and  stated  that  It  was  almost  im- 
possible for  the  town  board  to  get  compli- 
ance regarding  pollution  In  small  domestic 
outflow  matters  when  a  big  giant  like  Ub- 
by gets  away  with  major  violations.  He  cited 
the  recent  fish  klUs  as  an  exceUent  example 
and  Ubby's  building  of  additional  facilities 
without  a  permit. 

Norm  Huth  of  the  Milwaukee  County  Con- 
servation Alliance  stated  that  In  the  event 
Individuals  on  the  CCRC  are  Interested  in 
pushing  legislation  we  should  contact  him 
to  utilize  the  Milwaukee  County  Conserva- 
tion Alliance  as  a  paid  lobbyist  In  Madison. 
He  acknowledged  the  fact  that  of  course 
CCRC  being  a  tax  exempt  organization 
couldn't  lobby  Itself. 

It  was  then  announced  that  Assemblyman 
Herbert  Schwolter  of  Ozaukee  County  was 
going  to  speak  at  the  County  Board  Room  in 
Port  Washington  Courthouse  In  the  evening 
of  February  17, 1969. 

The  meeting  then  briefly  discussed  the 
matter  of  Insecticide  poUutlon.  The  con- 
servation wardens  were  asked  the  limit  of 
their  authority  In  Investigating  pollution 
cases  and  the  wardens  referred  us  to  Sec- 
tion 29.288  and  29.29  of  the  Wisconsin  Stat- 
utes. A  copy  of  that  law  Is  attached  hereto 
and  is  a  part  of  the  minutes. 

Regarding  local  health  ofllcers.  Cook  an- 
nounced that  It  was  a  tough  job  getting  the 
local  health  officers  to  do  their  Job  with  the 
exception  of  Roger  Butt  of  Cedarburg  who 
was  extremely  helpful  and  a  member  of 
the  CCRC.  The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
John  A.  HazKLwood, 

Secretary. 
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HEn'  VETO 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or    M.t>S\Cl.''3t'TTS 

IN   rHK  HOUSE  OK  REPKESENTATIV'Eb 
T'.iirsdav.  Ja^iuary  29.  1970'' 

Mr  KEITH  Mr  Speaker,  my  dtTision 
to  vote  with  those  who  are  supporting 
President  Nixon's  veto  of  the  HEW  ap- 
propriations bill  wa.s  unquestionably  one 
of  the  most  difficult  dfcisio!'.:^  I  have 
faced  in  th-.s  Cotiirress 

I  have  :n  the  past  week  listened  and 
read  to  scores  of  meritorious  artaimcnts 
on  bc)th  sides.  I  have  m'-'t  uith  and  talked 
to  dozens  of  school  administrators,  prin- 
cipals, and  interested  citizens  as  well  as 
officials  from  HEW  and  other  branches 
of  the  administration 

And  in  addition  I  have  kept  ver>-  much 
in  mind  the  results  of  tny  most  re- 
cent new.letter  Questionnaire,  in  which  I 
asked  my  constituents  to  list  their  prior- 
ities for  national  action  The  results  of 
that  Fc!!  I  find  to  be  of  rreat  sicniif^cance. 
and  of  ?reat  relevance  to  this  question. 
For  education  w.is  ranked  second  in 
priority  by  my  constituents — but  infla- 
tion was  rat*d  first 

This.  I  think.  Ls  an  accurate  reflection 
of  the  na'icna!  mood,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  prime  factors  in  my  decision  to  sup- 
port the  veto  I  would  not  have  done  so. 
however,  had  not  the  President,  in  yes- 
terday's message  to  the  Coneress.  made 
promises  that  essential  education  pro- 
grams will  be  continued  and  supported 
with  adequate  funds 

He  has  promised  that  "no  school  will 
need  to  be  closed,  no  child  need  to  have 
his  educaf.o.i  interrupted  or  impaired  as 
a  result  of  this  veto  action." 

He  has  com^  out  in  favor  of  a  eruaran- 
tee  that  no  school  district,  as  a  result  of 
changes  In  the  impacted  school  aid  pro- 
gram, will  have  a  school  budget  less  than 
95  percent  of  what  :t  had  m  1969 

He  has  promised,  in  short,  to  cut  out 
the  fat  and  leave  the  meat  in  this  meaus- 
ure — and  no  on-^  denies  that  there  Is  a 
great  deal  of  wasted  money  involved 
here,  specifically  m  the  impacted  aid  sec- 
tion of  the  bi'l 

Impacted  aid  funds  serve  a  legUimate 
function  when  they  go  to  towns  that  ed- 
ucate the  children  of  o'or  military  men, 
who  in  many  cases  do  not  support  the 
local  schtx-ls  through  property  taxes 
This  money,  the  President  pledges,  will 
continue  largely  unaltered 

Some  of  the  impacted  aid  money,  how- 
ever— that  goes  for  those  who  work  at 
Federal  installations — is  not  justifiable 
Montgomery  County,  where  I  live  while 
in  Washington,  collects  thou.-<ands  of 
dollars  from  Congres^smen  whose  chil- 
dren are  educated  in  thi.-;  county  where 
the  schools  ar"  second  to  none.  And  yet 
much  more  deserving  neighbonng  coun- 
ties are  hard-pressed  to  pay  their  teach- 
ers frum  the  la.x  revenues  of  the  rela- 
tively poorer  residents  who  work  in  the 
private  sector  Such  a  system  is  inde- 
fensible, as  the  President  says,  and  I 
support  hLs  aim  of  removing  these 
funds  in  a  manner  that  causes  the  least 
possible  hardship  to  any  school  district 

Presidents  Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and 
Johnson  all  saw  txie  unfairness  in  this 
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kind  of  aid,  and  all  tried  to  change  it. 
Only  now,  witti  Uie  pressures  of  inflation 
greater  ;han  ever  before,  has  a  President 
been  able  to  suci'eed  m  (.-hallenging  the 
ix>rk-barrel  aspects  of  th!i>  impacted  area 
aid 

I  wish  that  he  had  moved  earlier  to 
face  up  to  the  inequities  uivolved  here 
and  m  other  prof;rams  But  no  one  can 
lei;iiimately  deny  liiat  parts  of  this  pro- 
cram  are  uniair  and  mllationar>' — and 
that  the  inflationary  spiral  Is  y\xst  tro 
devastat.nj;  f  r  u?  to  he  parochial  in  our 
interests. 

The  President  has  Indicated  his  will- 
ingne.ss  to  compromise,  and  so  sliould 
we.  For  if  we  lose  the  battle  against  in- 
flation, all  Americans  will  be  tlie  losers — 
including  our  educational  institutions. 
The  cost  of  school  construction,  of  equip- 
ment and  supplies,  as  well  as  educators' 
salaries — all  would  suffer  i:reaUy  by  con- 
tinued mflation. 

In  July.  I  voted  in  favor  of  this  legis- 
lation. Since  then,  the  price  of  living 
has  risen  3  percent,  and  the  economic 
picture  htis  worsened  The  President 
needs  flexibility  in  contix)lhng  Govern- 
ment spending  at  this  crucial  time — 
and,  as  it  stood,  the  HEW  appropriation 
bill  gave  him  none  The  rigid  mandatory 
spending  provision  was  bad  legislation 
that  would  have  forced  cutbacks  in  other 
areas. 

Inflation  is  largely  psychologica!  Peo- 
ple who  make  management  decLsions 
still  are  thinking  m  temis  of  further  In- 
flation, becau.s*' .th-y  are  not  yet  con- 
vinced that  this  Comress  has  the  cour- 
age to  make  f'.e  haril  decisions  neces- 
sary- to  stem  the  tnt'atior.ary  tide.  This 
vou^  will  be  a  clear  Mgnal  to  them — and 
to  the  world — that  the  Uniied  States  Ls 
at  la.st  be^:lnnlng  to  face  up  to  the  prob- 
lem of  inflation 

Out  of  this  .strugtrle  over  the  veto  his 
come  a  renewed  rea'izntlon  of  the  needs 
and  probl'^in.'  of  our  Nation's  .schools 

I  am  now  looking  forw  ard  to  the  pro- 
posals the  President  has  promised  to 
.send  to  tlie  Congre^s  His  plans  will  cer- 
tainly be  .subject  to  alteration,  but  I  am 
confident  that  we  vlll  work  out  a  pro- 
gram which  will  allo-v  for  gre;.ter  flexi- 
bility. 50  that  oar  resources  can  oe  al- 
located where  they  are  most  needed  and 
so  that  the  whole  system  of  funding  will 
be  more  etjul table  Tliis  will  enable  us 
to  enact  legMation  that  will  b"st  serve 
my  constituents  and  the  national  inter- 
est, ser.e  our  educational  system,  and 
even  more  imi)ortantly.  our  economy. 


JAYCEES   CELEBR.^TE   50TH 
ANNIVEIiS.ARV 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NtW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVK 
Thursday.  January  29.  1970 

Mr  ROBISON  Mr  Sneaker,  last 
week,  the  US  Jaycees  celebrated  their 
50th  anniversary  This  •'vent  gives  us  all 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  .salute  the 
300.000  young  men  in  over  6.000  chap- 
ters throughout  the  Nation  who  are  giv- 
ing their  time  and  talent  to  the  sf»rvlce  of 
their  communities.  A  good  many  people 
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think  of  our  tune  as  a  "scirish  age"  but 
the  Jaycees  prove  otherwise  through 
their  wide-ranuing  activities.  Tiiis  fine 
group  o:  mteretted  citizens  is  making 
tlie  kind  if  contributions  today  which 
Will  continue  to  profit  communities  for 
decades  in  the  future. 

In  my  own  district.  i\v  Evening  Press 
of  Bin:-;hamton.  N.Y  ,  recently  devoted 
a  center  supi'lement  to  "he  .^aycees  and 
interviewtxl  some  of  the  local  chapter 
presidents  Their  comments  sum  up  the 
worth  of  the  Jaycees  better  than  any- 
thing further  I  could  add. 

Frederick  Doolittle,  president  of  the 
Bm-ihamtcn  Jaycee  chapter  indicated 
that  work  in  the  health  area  was  high- 
lighted by  his  chapltr  this  past  year ; 

lAst  year  the  Blnghnmton  Jaycees  re- 
ceived an  11th  Hour  Award  for  our  volun- 
t«*r  services  at  the  Blnghamton  State  Hoe- 
pltnl 

The  Blnghamton  Jaycees  have  accumu- 
lated about  1,600  nxan  hours  at  the  hos- 
pital running  a  record  hop  which  Is  always 
well  attended  with  a-s  many  as  150-200 
patlen's 

This  ye.ir  we  are  eoordln.itlng  a  program 
of  instruction  to  be  offered  to  interested 
patlent.s  at  tl'.e  hospital  In  an  attempt  to 
offer  some  training  in  technical  vocational 
areas  which  they  might  otherwise  not  be 
exposed  to 

This  project  is  chaired  by  Jaycee  Joseph 
Kilmer,  a  Llnlc  employe 

John  Checchla.  president  of  the  En- 
dicott-Endwell  chapter  made  this  state- 
ment : 

U-.  tins  our  50lh  year  wp  are  pledged  to 
bring  Javcees  to  the  young  men  of  our 
con.niuniUes  They  will  be  the  .second  gen- 
eration of  Jaycees. 

They  wUl  liegln  the  ne.\t  50  years  of  com- 
munity service. 

Tfjd.iy  with  such  problems  as  the  popu- 
lation explosion,  r-ice  reUtlons.  poverty, 
drug  abuse  and  countless  thousands  of  other 
prrblenid  which  f  ice  us.  the  Jaycees  stand 
ready  to  roll  up  their  sleeves  and  step  In  to 
do  what  is  necessary  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems 

They  are  working  to  solve  tliem  now,  but 
they  can  use  more  young  men  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  a  r.ip'.dly  en  inging  world.  So  if 
you're  a  young  man  between  the  ages  of 
21  and  36  and  you  want  to  do  something  to 
help  m.Alte  this  a  better  community  a  better 
nation  a  better  w^irld.  then  join  the  Jaycees 
today 

And  Donald  Bouchard,  president  of 
the  Vestal  chapter  added: 

Vestal  Joined  the  other  Broome  County 
Jaycees  l:i  supporting  the  auditorium  Issue 
and  this  effort  continues  Talk  of  a  new  hos- 
pital has  already  stirred  discussion  and  a 
plan  of  action  forthcoming  Education  is  al- 
ways of  prime  . merest 

Anjtlier  group  of  Vestal  Jaycees  devote 
their  energy  "ind  enthusiasm  to  communltv 
service  In  the  past,  much  work  has  been 
done  m  Arnold  Park  Continuing  projects 
liave  been  the  Halloween  parade,  ti'.e  town 
Christmas  tree,  the  Christmas  shopping  tour, 
and  Juni  T  Ch:unp 

M;iny  other  projec's  are  xinder  considera- 
tion surh  as  a  contest  for  naming  the  park 
at  Five  Corners  and  a  traffic  s.ifety  boird  to 
t)e  placed  there 

All  Ve=*al  Jaycees  are  Interested  In  self 
Improvement  TTie  purpose  of  the  Jaycee  Or- 
ganization is  leadership  training  through 
community  service 

.All  of  these  comments  point  out  again 
something  all  of  us  who  have  followed 
Jaycees    activities    already    knew — that 
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the  local  Jaycees  are  bettering  their  com- 
munities in  positive  ways  all  over  the 
country.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  salute  them; 
It  is  even  a  greater  pleasure  to  wish  them 
another  50  years  of  success. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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THE  AMERICAN  STAKE  IN 
DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOU-SE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Th:iryday,  January  29,  1970 

Mr.  BINGIL'^M.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  For- 
eign Policy  Association  recently  pub- 
lished a  very  useful  booklet  entitled 
'American  Foreign  Aid:  Strategy  for 
the  1970's  "  The  author  is  the  late  Max 
F.  Millikcn,  former  director  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  International  Studies  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  and  a 
widely  recognized  scholar  and  expert  on 
problems  of  foreign  assistance  and  eco- 
nomic development. 

While  this  publication  contains  many 
useful  observations.  I  found  the  chapter 
entitled  "The  .American  Stake  in  Devel- 
opment"  especially  relevant  to  the  Issues 
faced  bv  the  Congress  in  the  aid  field. 
This  chapter  appears  below,  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  all  readers  of  the  Record, 
partlcularlv  tjiase  who  may  have  doubts 
about  the  impact  or  the  wisdom  of  con- 
tinued American  aid  to  foreign  nations: 
The  AiiERiCA.N  St.-lKE  in  Development 
From  the  enunciation  of  the  Truman  Doc- 
trine of  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  In  1947  to 
the  present,  it  has  been  conventional  to  dis- 
tinguish sharplv  between  a  hard-noeed  con- 
cern with  the  united  States  national  interest 
and  a  moral  and  humanitarian  concern  with 
poverty.  In  the  writers  view,  emphasis  on 
this  distinction  has  led  to  some  distortion  of 
the  foreign   aid-development   problem.   An- 
alysts  of   the    United   States   Interest   have 
often  focu-^ed  quite  narrowly  on  the  short- 
run  Impact  of  the  International  distribution 
of   power   on   our   security   position.   Recent 
changes  in  our  perception  of  the  forces  at 
work  in  the  world  have  rendered  the  cold 
war  security  argtmients  of  a  decade  ago  de- 
creaslnglv  persuasive. 

Moreover,  doubt  has  also  been  raised  in 
some  quarters  hs  to  the  validity  of  United 
States  intervention  in  the  poUtical  and  so- 
cial affairs  of  other  countries.  This  doubt 
has  led  us  to  focus  our  htunanltartan  con- 
cerns on  the  wftr  on  liunger  and  disease  and 
to  depollticlze  the  rhetoric  of  aid  activities 
by  shying  awav  from  discussions  of  the  qual- 
ity of  political  and  social  life  abroad.  Mean- 
while the  force  of  our  humanitarian  moti- 
vation to  help  abroad  has  been  weakened  by 
the  recognition  of  our  crucial  moral  and 
welfare  problems  at  home. 

Our  sense  of  disquiet  about  our  activities 
in  the  underdeveloped  world  has  been  great- 
ly Increased  by  the  feeling  that  pursuit  of 
our  alleged  security  interests  tlirough  mili- 
tary assistflnce.  counterinsurgency  activities 
and  even  open  warfare  in  Vietnam  has  been 
in  sharp  conflict  with  our  professed  moral 
concerns  for  people  and  their  welfare,  for 
open  societies  and  for  government  by  con- 
sent of  the  governed.  Botii  at  home  and 
abroad  a  gap  has  been  perceived  between  our 
actions  in  defease  of  our  security  interests 
and  the  rhetoric  with  which  we  define  our 
moral  purpose.  We  have  at  times  supported 
regimes  that  are  repressive,  engaged  In  mili- 
tary programs  that  restrict  rather  than  ex- 


pand popular  participation,  and  strengthened 
the  resistance  of  some  traditional  regimes  to 
the  kinds  of  changes  that  social  and  political 
development  In  fact  require. 

RESOLVING  OtTB  MORAL  AND  POLmCAL  INTERESTS 

One  response  to  this  gap  Is  to  urge,  as  some 
now  do,  that  we  cease  our  actions,  which 
many  no  longer  perceive  as  necessary,  and 
that  we  abandon  our  rhetoric,  wlUch  in  view 
of  past  actions  Is  no  longer  credible;  that  is, 
we  are  urged  to  withdraw  or  greatly  reduce 
our  activities  In  the  underdeveloped  world, 
concentrate  on  reconstructing  our  own  so- 
ciety and  suspend  all  but  token  efforts  In  the 
third  world  imtil  we  understand  better  the 
revolution  of  modernization  that  Is  In  prog- 
ress there. 

The  alternative  to  this  response,  and  the 
one  this  writer  would  strongly  support,  is  a 
reexamination  In  the  light  of  an  updated 
appraisal  of  the  world  situation  and  of  t>oth 
our  national  Interests  and  our  moral  and 
humanitarian  values,  as  a  result  of  which 
most  of  the  problem  disappears.  Properly  un- 
derstood. United  States  long-term  security 
interests,  economic  Interests,  cultural  and 
social  interests,  and  historical  moral  concerns 
with  the  welfare  of  common  men  everywhere 
can  be  Jointly  advanced  by  the  right  kinds  of 
policies  toward  low-income  countries.  There 
win  of  course  continue  to  be  conflicts  in 
particular  places  and  at  particular  times 
among  our  detailed  objectives.  We  will  have 
to  live  with  these.  We  will  have  to  tolerate 
for  a  long  time  to  come  a  high  level  of  In- 
stability and  frequent  outbreaks  of  local 
violence  and  political  unrest  in  the  under- 
developed world,  which  may  Impinge  un- 
favorably on  a  number  of  our  short-term 
Interest"  But  over  the  next  few  decades  we 
have  a  compellUig  Interest,  both  national 
and  moral.  In  the  emergence  of  a  compatible 
and  congenial  world  environment 

U.S.    SECURITY    INTEREST 

As  a  result  of  Vietnam,  United  States  se- 
curity policy  toward  the  less-developed  world 
has   perhaps   been   more   severely   criticized 
than  any  other  aspect  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions. Mutual  secvirlty  has  been  such  an  Im- 
fwrtant   component   of   past   United   States 
development  efforts  that  any  changes  in  the 
security  rationale  of  our  foreign  aid  program 
must  be  carefully  reviewed.  In  the  bipolar 
postwar  world  of  the  1950s,  as  Europe  sta- 
bilized   politically    and    exhibited    vigorous 
growth  economically,  both  the  United  Slates 
and  the  Soviet  Union  came  to  look  upon  the 
underdeveloped  world  as  an  important — per- 
haps as  the  most  important^arena  of  con- 
flict between  what  was  viewed  as  a  mono- 
lithic  International    Communist    movement 
and  a  reasonably  cohesive  free  world.  While 
even  the  largest  of  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries did  not  then  and  does  not  now  possess 
the  resources  to  pose  a  serious,  direct  security 
threat  to  either  of  the  superpowers,  even  a 
marginal  addition  of  manpower  and  economic 
resources  to  one  bloc  was  regarded  as  dan- 
gerous by  the  other.  More  Important,  It  was 
believed  that  the  shift  of  even  a  relatively 
small  country  would  have  symbolic  and  psy- 
chological consequences  which  might  set  off 
a  chain  of  dangerous  reactions.  Whether  this 
was  a  correct  appraisal  even  then  is  not  at 
issue  here.  It  was  widely  enough  held  to  have 
a  significant  Impact  on  United  States  policy 
and  in  particular  on  the  allocation  of  Amer- 
ican military  and  economic  aid. 

Several  developments  of  the  past  decade 
have  changed  this  picture  markedly.  The  first 
and  most  frequently  noted  Is  the  fragmenta- 
tion and  dispersion  of  power  among  coun- 
tries In  both  the  Communist  world  and  the 
free  world.  Fragmentation  In  both  camps  has 
meant  that  the  capacity  of  each  to  control 
those  believed  to  be  Its  clients  In  the  under- 
developed world  has  been  greatly  reduced. 
The  Soviet  move  Into  Czechoslovakia  In  Au- 
gust  1968  reflected  a  rather  desperate   at- 
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tempt  to  retain  control  over  a  situation  that 
was  rapidly  slipping  away  from  the  comfort- 
able subservience  of  an  earlier  period.  It  Is  too 
soon  to  te'.l  whether  the  attempt  wlil  suc- 
ceed, but  the  developments  that  prompted 
the  invasion  are  symptomatic  of  tlie  trend 
away  from  blpolarity.  Further,  the  psycho- 
logical ccnseouences  of  additions  of  spates 
to  either  fragmenting  group  are  now  lees 
clear  and  less  serious. 

Second,  both  Americans  and  Communists 
ha\e    discovered    painfully   that   their   sup- 
posed  clients  in   the  underdeveloped  world 
are  much   more  resistant   to  outside   influ- 
ence and  much  less  subject  to  outside  con- 
trol than  was  once  expected.  In  some  cases, 
as  with  Fidel  Castro  of   Cuba,  Seku  Tour* 
f  f  Guinea.  At>del  Nasser  of  Egypt  and  Ayub 
Khan  of  Pakistan,  the  leadership,  ptirsuing 
its  nationalist  objectives,  has  refused  to  fol- 
low dutifully   the   sponsor's   line.   In  other 
cases,   leaders  regarded   by  one  side  or  the 
other  as  potential  clients  have  been  unable 
to  maintain  their  own  positions  of  author- 
ity, as  happened  with  Sukarno  of  Indonesia, 
Kwame  Nkrimaah  of  Gliana  and  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem  of  South  Vietnam.  It  Is  Interesting  to 
note  that  several  autocratic  and  repressive 
leaders,  whether  of  the  left  like  Sukarno  or 
the  right  Uke  Rafael  Leonidas  Trujlllo,  were 
forced  out  of  ofBce  by  pressures  for  popular 
participation  from  elements  of  the  popula- 
tion which  a  few  decades  ago  would  have 
l)een  apathetic  or  powerless.  Popular  partici- 
pation  has   sometimes    been    anarchic,    has 
frequently  produced  conflict  and  has  seldom 
been   channeled   in  constructive   directions. 
But   it  has  l)een   growing,   and   It  has  fre- 
quently   thwarted    Communist    and    tradi- 
tional authoritarian  efforts  to  control  or  sup- 
press It. 

THE    END    OP   BIPOLAHITT 

The  conclusion  that  Increasingly  emerges 
Is  that  the  "two-camps"  model  does  not  ap- 
ply as  we  once  thought  It  did.  The  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China  have  experienced  great  difficulty  ma- 
nipulating their  presumed  clients;  hence  the 
security  Interests  of  each  are  much  less  likely 
to  be  affected  by  switches  In  the  interna- 
tional posture  of  individual  countries,  p>ar- 
tlcularly  of  the  smaller  ones,  than  was  be- 
lieved. This  suggests  that  we  can  afford  to 
take  a  much  cooler  view  of  particular 
threatened  or  actual  shifts  of  leadership  In 
individual  underdeveloped  countries,  even 
when  the  shift  is  In  a  strongly  leftist  and 
anti-Western  cUrecllon.  There  are  Ukely  to 
be  many  more  such  Instabilities  In  the  im- 
derdeveloped  world  over  the  next  two  or 
three  decades,  and  we  no  longer  have  a  cold- 
war  case  for  rushing  In  on  what  appears  to 
be  the  anti-Communist  side  of  every  strug- 
gle. 

This  change  In  our  perception  of  the  In- 
ternational environment  does  not  mean  that 
we  no  longer  have  any  security  interests 
m  the  ttiird  world.  In  the  first  place,  there 
are  a  few  cases  like  South  Korea  and  Tai- 
wan— and  some  would  add  South  'Vietnam — 
where  we  have  commitments  of  such  long 
standing  that  to  retreat  from  them  now 
would  severely  damage  oiu-  reputation  for 
reliability  and  constancy  In  our  dealings 
with  other  countries. 

Second,  there  are  a  number  of  larger 
underdeveloped  countries  each  of  which  has 
the  capacity  over  the  next  decade  or  two 
to  acquire  significant  nuclear  capabilities. 
None  of  these  has  the  means  In  the  fore- 
seeable future  to  pose  a  direct  threat  to  the 
United  States.  Nevertheless,  the  conse- 
quences of  the  deployment  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons anywhere  in  the  world  are  so  unpre- 
dictable and  the  risks  of  even  a  slight  chance 
of  escalation  are  so  perilous  that  It  would 
seem  urgent  we  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  avoid  the  alienation  of  such  countries 
from  the  international  community.  Economic 
development  will  not  Insure  their  coopers- 
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tlve  behavior,  but  great-power  assist*iice  lu 
Uielr  development  efloria.  combined  with  »n 
increased  effectiveness  of  international 
peace-keeping  machinery,  will  greatly  re- 
duce iny  risk  that  they  w;!'.  behave  m  inter- 
nationally irresponsible  ways 

Third.  It  13  in  our  Interest  to  reduce  the 
level  of  tension  and  violence  in  the  world, 
particularly  tsetween  states  The  fact  that 
the  outcome  of  a  particular  dispute  nilgh'^ 
be  of  limited  Interest  to  us  does  not.  of 
course,  mean  that  we  are  indifferent  t j 
processes  by  which  disputes  are  adjudicated 
to  avoid  violence  It  doe^,  mean  that  In  pur- 
suing our  security  objectives  in  the  thlnl 
world  we  can  and  should  place  much  greai«-r 
stress  on  operating  within  and  through  the 
tJN  and  other  international  organU-atlons 
than  we  thought  possible  a  decade  ago  The 
elTectueness  with  which  these  international 
los'.itu-.lJiis  cm  operate  however,  will  con- 
tinue to  depend  on  the  extent,  qviallty  and 
coopcr-itlveness  of  biuter*!  relations  be- 
tween each  of  the  superpowers  and  the 
majority  of  states  in  the  underdeveloped 
wjrld  We  can  afford  to  be  cool  and  avoid 
Involvement  on  one  side  or  the  other  in 
certain  disputes,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  be 
Indifferent  or  unconcerned. 

THE    LTSSONS    OF     NATIONALISM 

Similar  considerations  apply  to  our  con- 
c?rn  wfh  ln:ernil  stability  and  civil  violence 
within  the  borders  of  underdeveloped  state"? 
Experience  sh'uld  have  taught  the  United 
States  and  the  Comm'.inl<«t  stares  tha'  ef- 
fective insurttency  can  seldom  he  generated 
frnm  outside' unless  there  are  t-enulnely  se- 
rious tensions  and  frustrations  within  the 
tareet  country  We  -hould  al«o  have  le.irned 
tnat  where  such  tensions  exist,  our  active 
paruclpatlon  In  countersurgency  programs 
runs  a  serious  risk  of  Increasing  rather  than 
reducing  these  domestic  tenslors  and  frus- 
trations .f.gair.  this  does  net  mean  tnat  we 
sh-juld  be  indifferent  to  the  level  of  civic 
disorder  or  vv^lence  within  countries  of  the 
underdeveloped  world  The  dlstlnctmns  be- 
tween internal  disorder  and  external  accre-- 
slon.  always  obscure,  are  getting  harder  and 
hardT  to  draw  in  an  increa-slngly  interde- 
pendent world  Whatever  our  decree  of  In- 
volvement In  parlcular  disputes,  the  daneer 
that  in'eria;  violence  msv  spll!  over  ir'o 
the  Internfitlonal  arena  will  continue  to  be 
severe  While  there  is  profound  truth  In  the 
current  cllch^  that  we  cannot  and  should 
net  be  the  worlds  pollcen-.an.  there  Is  equal 
v.T.l;rllty  In  the  observation  that  we  have  % 
deep  interest  in  helpln?  to  channe!  'h? 
changes  thjt  m-'demlifatlon  inevitabiv 
br  n?<!  toward  order:v  ard  con'tructf.e 
rather  thp.n  virulent  and  anirchlc  ends 

We  may  freqi-entlv  be  fa.red  with  a  '•holce 
between  lone-term  tersi  >n  reduction  and 
short-term  stability  Modernization  requires 
revolutionary  ch.'nge  In  the  s-ructure  and 
distribution  of  power,  and  stablUrtit'on 
meis  jres  which  inhibit  or  del.iy  change  m.iy 
make  an  ulMmate'y  des'r'.:ctlve  exploflon 
more  Ukely  In  th»*se  '■3=;e?  we  shnviir*  be 
rniich  more  relaxerl  about  short-term  in- 
stabilities and  much  more  concerned  abo.r, 
long-term  tension  reduction  than  we  have 
been  In  t.^e  pa^t. 

This  view  of  our  long-term  security  In- 
terest.; impl.es  that  we  fhould  adopt  some- 
what different  priorities  than  were  Inherent 
in  our  earlier  cold  war  focus  on  shcrt-run 
stability.  Given  this  reinterpretatlon.  cur 
security  Interests  are  less  likely  to  be  In 
conflict  with  other  economic  and  social  goals. 
Because  of  changes  In  military  technology, 
our  security  requirement  for  military  and 
communications  bases  In  the  low-Income 
world  Is  no  longer  overriding,  and  history 
has  largely  destroyed  whatever  case  there 
might  have  been  for  great -power  competlUon 
in  pursuit  of  loyal  cllenu  Thus  we  can 
and  should  support  those  regimes  In  under- 
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developed   countries    that    are    dedicated   to 

the  economic  development  of  their  countries. 
to  the  dlfluslin  of  popular  participation  In 
decision-making  and  to  tl.e  wider  sharing 
of  Si-cial  and  economic  benefits,  whatever 
their  international  political  posture  More 
imp  -rtant  we  need  no  Uvnger  support  for  se- 
curity reasons  regimes  which  are  neither  In- 
terested m  these  goals  nor  capable  of  pro- 
moting them. 

AMERICA  S  INTEREST  IN  IcONOMll.   DEVELOPMENT 

Uaitetl  States  support  for  the  economic 
development  efforts  of  the  low-income  coun- 
tries has.  since  1947,  been  based  in  part 
on  the  notion  that  development  is  a  worthy 
end  m  Itself  which  desi,T\es  American  at- 
tention and  resources  It  bewail  with  the  nu- 
tlori.  enunciated  In  the  Point  Four  pro- 
gram of  the  Truman  Administration,  that 
a  major  requirement,  in  addltu  n  »o  an  ex- 
panded flow  of  private  capital  was  for  a 
transfer  of  American  technical  know-how 
During  the  Elsenhower  and  early  Kennedy 
artmlnlstratlons,  we  moved  to  a  fuller  rec- 
ognition that  In  some  countries  substantial 
capita!  assistance  was  Important  There  fol- 
lowed a  phase  In  which  emphasis  was  placed 
on  human  and  institutional  development, 
and  most  recently  the  favored  focus  has 
been  transferred  to  agrlf-ulture.  nutrition, 
population  control  and  education 

But    the    defenders    of    aid    have    always 
felt  that  they  had  to  build  their  case  on  a 
presumed  relation  between  economic  devel- 
opment   and    other    United    States    security 
and    political    goals     When    the    two-camps 
model   was   at   the   forefront   of   our  foreign 
policy    thinking,    there    was    a    presumption 
that    If    we    could    create    a    few    showcases 
demonstrating    how    productive    our    s>-ste:n 
could    be.   this   would   discourage    fence-sit- 
ting neutrals  from  opting  for  a  Communist 
development    strategy.     As    the    two-camps 
model    began    to    lose    Its    persuasive    force, 
the   rationale   for   our   aid    was   modified   to 
a  vaguer  argument  that  economic  develop- 
ment   would    bring   with    It   a   reduction   of 
tensions  and  of  the  disposition  to  violence 
Ttie    case    was    even    made    in    some    official 
and    private   statements    that   economic   de- 
velopment by  Itself  would  result  In  an  almost 
autuinatic  grcrwth  of  democratic  Institutions 
and  a  rapid  spread  of  popular  participatld. 
Unquestionably,    some    part    of    whatever 
disillusionment  currently  exuts  with  our  aid 
programs  is  attributable  to  these  exaggerated 
expectations  about   both   the  ip>eed  and  ex- 
tent   of    the    favorable    effects    of    economic 
growth.  Continued  crises  in  the  underdevel- 
oped world  have  forced  a  re.-ognlllon  of  the 
fact   that  the  roots  of  ccnillct  both  within 
s<.«cieties    and    between    nations    are    often 
traceable    to    forces    unrelated    to   economic 
conditions.    Beyond    this,    economic    growth 
itself,    by    shaking    up    the    stable    patterns 
and  expectations  uf  traditional  society,  may 
In  the  short   run  prc've  to  be  deatablU/lng. 
There   have   been   ca.ses   like   Stalin's   RuiSla 
or    pre-Castro    Cuba    in    which    substantial 
economic   growth,  as  measured  by  the  con- 
ventional Indicators,  has  been  accompiimed 
by  Increased  repression  a-nd  autocratic  me;i>- 
ures   In  other  Instances   the  Middle  East,  for 
exanaple.  growth  has  provided  res,)urces  for 
the  more  vigorous  conduct  of  International 
conflict.     One     conclusion     some     observers 
would  draw  is  that,  since  economic  growth 
has    so    far    failed    to    provide    the    miracle 
cure    for   third-world   Ills   that   some   of   Its 
advocates  had  suggested    the  case  f.^r  devot- 
ing sutMtantial  United  States  attention  and 
resources  to  it  has  been  largely  demolished. 

A    RATlONAtX    FOR    AID 

In  the  writers  view,  this  reaction  goes 
much  tot  far  While  we  badly  need  increased 
sophistication  about  the  difficulties  and 
limits  of  economic  growth  and  its  complex 
relation  to  our  other  long-run  International 
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goals,  development  still  deservee  a  high 
priority  as  an  International  objective  of 
United  States  policy 

In  the  first  place,  the  argument  against 
aid  leaves  untouched  the  ca.se  for  economic 
development  as  an  end  in  it.self.  Most  Ameri- 
cans would  be  111  at  ea-se  living  In  a  world 
in  which  two-thirds  of  mankind  does  not 
have  access  to  the  most  elementary  material 
requirements  of  civilized  life,  espec.ally  If 
they  feel  the  United  States  can  do  anything 
about  It.  The  level  of  family  income  that 
the  United  States  government  defines  as 
drawing  the  boundary  between  Intolerable 
poverty  and  minimal  access  to  basic  neces- 
sities at  home — about  $3,000  in  most  Ameri- 
can communities — is  five  to  ten  times  the 
average  fpmlly  Income  of  most  countries  in 
the  underdeveloped  world  TTie  least  we  can 
do  III  =uch  an  International  environment  is 
to  devote  a  modest  share  of  our  resources 
and  a  more  substantial  amount  of  effort  and 
energy  to  the  promotion  of  economic  growth 
in  the  underdeveloped  world  Even  the  nar- 
rowest Interpretation  of  our  moral  responsi- 
bility to  the  rest  of  the  international  human 
community — namely,  to  help  combat  hunger 
and  permanently  crippling  malnutrition — 
would  call  for  economic  development  assist- 
ance substantially  larger  than  we  are  now 
supplying.  In  fact,  many  Americans  would 
think  our  responsibilities  are  even  broader. 
.And.  Indeed,  as  will  be  explained  later,  sig- 
nificant nutritional  Improvements  In  most  of 
the  low-Income  world  can  be  accomplished 
only  in  the  context  of  vlgiirously  expanding 
economic  activity. 

Our  short-term  foreign  policy  lenses  have 
led  us  frequently.  In  the  past,  to  write  off  too 
casually  our  long-term  economic  interest  In 
the  growth  of  the  low-income  economies. 
It  is.  of  course,  quite  true  that  European 
markets  Investment  opportunities  and 
sources  of  supply  are  at  present  quantita- 
tively much  more  crucial  to  the  welfare  of 
the  American  economy  than  those  t>f  the 
underdeveloped  world  Given  the  present 
levels  o!  Income  In  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, opportunities  are  limited  for  mutually 
beneficial  trade  and  Investment.  This  Is  espe- 
cially true  in  the  po.irer  of  the  low-Income 
c(  untrles  But  If  In  the  next  20  or  30  years 
per  capita  Incomes  In  some  of  the  larger  of 
these  countries  were  to  double  (a  wholly 
achievable  target),  the  world  economic  en- 
vironment for  the  United  States  could  be 
substantially  Improved.  We  have  seen  In 
parts  of  Latin  America  and  most  notably  In 
Japan,  now  our  second  most  Important  trad- 
ing partner  (after  Canada),  how  rapid  dom- 
mestic  growth  can.  In  a  decade  or  two,  radi- 
cally expand  trading  opportunities  If.  en  the 
other  hand,  economic  growth  stalls  or  Is  re- 
tarded in  a  large  nart  of  the  third  world 
proispects  for  the  expan.^lon  of  trade,  for  ac- 
cess to  new  markets  and  investment  oppor- 
tunities, and  even  for  International  monetary 
stability  are  bleak.  Even  If  third  world  growth 
rates  are  accelerated,  an  Improved  Interna- 
tional economic  climate  is  far  from  assured. 
Political  disruption,  restructlve  practices  and 
a  breakdown  of  international  cooperation 
would  still  be  possible  and  would  unques- 
tionably   occur    at    certain    times    In    some 

places.  But  without  growth  these  unhappy 
prospects  are  much  more  than  possible — 
they  are  virtually  assured. 

U.S.    INTERESTS    IN    SOCIAI,    AND    CIVIC 
DSVCLOPMEMT 

Our  final  interest  In  the  modernization 
process  revolves  around  our  concern  with  the 
fuller  participation  of  the  common  people  ol 
low-income  countries  in  political,  social  and 
economic  activities  and  with  an  atmosphere 
of  freedom  and  opportunity.  The  dichotomy 
between  national  Interests  interpreted  nar- 
rowly In  power  and  security  terms  and  hu- 
manitarian Interests  Interpreted  equally  nar- 
rowly In  terms  of  feeding  and  housing  the 
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miserable  has  led  to  a  neglect,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  of  a  rich  dimension  of  our  na- 
tional purpose.  This  dimension  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  spread  of  the  idea  of 
democracy,  a  word  that  has  been  Identified 
by  some  w.th  too  narrow  a  range  of  peculiarly 
American  Institutional  forms  and  has  be«n 
used  by  others,  as  In  the  rarloua  people's 
democratic  republics,  to  label  societies  In  a 
way  which  violates  Its  spirit.  It  also  relates  to 
what  Is  sometimes  called  "poUtlcal  develop- 
ment," but  this  term  has  also  acquired  many 
Inappropriate  overtones.  Congress  has  set 
forth  our  Interest  In  eoclal  and  civic  develop- 
ment In  provisions  of  the  various  foreign 
assistance  acts,  perhaps  most  notably  In 
Title  IX.  Section  281,  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1966,  which  directs  that  •em- 
phasis shall  be  placed  on  assuring  nmrlmum 
participation  In  the  task  oX  economic  de- 
velopment on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
developing  countries,  through  the  encourage- 
ment of  democratic  private  and  local  govern- 
mental Institutions." 

This  notion  of  expanded  popular  participa- 
tion as  an  aspect  of  modernization  has  be- 
come increasingly  important.  Three  elements 
In  particular  may  be  noted:  (1)  the  element 
of  broadened  participation  in  decisions  affect- 
ing the  quality  of  life  of  the  people,  whether 
they  be  political,  economic  or  social  decisions; 
( 2 )  Increased  opportunities  for  people  to  ac- 
quire and  use  productively  the  tall  range  of 
modern  skills,  to  parUclpate  in  the  psycho- 
logically saUsfylng  processes  of  moderniza- 
tion- (3)  the  notion  that  there  should  be  the 
widest  possible  participation  In  the  dlstrlbu- 
Uon  of  the  economic  and  social  fruits  of  de- 
velopment by  elements  In  the  world's 
population. 

American  policy-makers  and  their  col- 
leagues abroad  In  both  developed  and  under- 
developed societies  are  only  beginning  to 
gain  some  understanding  of  what  this  par- 
uclpatory  dimension  of  our  common  goal  re- 
quires. At  a  minimum,  we  are  beginning  to 
see  that  It  demands  a  greatly  enriched  pat- 
tern of  Institutions  for  channeling  creative 
energies  In  constructive  rather  than  destruc- 
tive directions.  It  requires  rapid  progress  In 
education,  a  massive  expansion  of  faclllUes 
for  communication,  transport  and  sources  of 
energy.  It  requires  greatly  Increased  respon- 
siveness by  both  governmental  siud  private 
InsUtutlons  at  naUonal,  regional  and  local 
levels  to  the  demands  that  popular  partici- 
pation generates.  And  It  requires.  If  It  Is 
not  to  be  disruptive,  that  a  rough  balance 
be  struck  among  the  economic  and  the  so- 
cial and  civic  priorities  In  the  modernization 
process. 

Bv  accepting  the  goal  of  expanded  popu- 
lar participation,  we  broaden  our  moral  and 
humanitarian  objectives  beyond  the  elimi- 
nation of  hunger,  disease  and  material  dep- 
rivation to  a  deeper  concern  with  the  wide- 
spread diffusion  of  fundamental  htiman 
satisfactions.  Most  Americans  share  with 
manv  people  abroad  a  faith  that  in  the  long 
run  this  multidimensional  human  develop- 
ment will  greatly  Increase  the  prospects  for 
a  world  of  more  open,  more  cooperative  and 
more  liberated  societies.  Interaction  with 
such  societies  can  enrich  our  own  culture  In- 
tellectually, aesthetically  and  socially,  as 
well  as  economically.  Those  who  would  have 
us  promote  participatory  goals  more  vigor- 
ously In  the  low-Income  countries,  as  Title 
IX  of  the  Assistance  Act  of  1966  enjoins 
us  to  do.  must  recognize  that  In  many  tra- 
ditional societies  such  goals  have  pro- 
foundly revolutionary  Implications.  Their 
effective  pursuit  may  well  be  resisted  by 
present  oower  holders  who  regard  themselves 
as  our  friends.  Where  they  are  so  resisted, 
we  have  little  option  but  to  keep  our  dis- 
tance and  wait  for  Internal  historical  forces 
to  change  the  situation.  But  where,  as  In 
an  Increasing  number  of  countries,  our  help 
In  social  and  civic  development  Is  sought, 
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there  ia  much  we  can  do  In  cooperation 
with  the  eadsting  leadership  to  promote  It. 

In  any  case,  we  can  be  reasonably  sure  that 
in  the  underdeveloped  world,  as  In  our  own 
cities.  If  the  Increasing  deamnds  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  development  process  and  In 
Ita  benefits  are  not  met  for  significant  num- 
bers of  jjeople,  the  prospects  for  an  Improved 
international  environment  during  the  rest 
of  this  century  are  slim  Indeed.  To  be  sure. 
the  resource  base  of  low-income  countries 
is  likely  to  remain  too  small  to  permit  even 
high  levels  of  frustration  and  disaffection 
among  them  to  pose  any  direct  challenge  to 
the  physical  sectxrity  of  the  United  States. 
But  the  posslblUty  that  the  low-Income  world 
might  splinter  Into  a  series  of  mutually 
hostile,  closed  societies  with  restricted  human 
access  and  Interchange  must  be  viewed  as  a 
potential  disaster.  We  should  be  wllUng,  In 
our  own  interest,  to  devote  substantial 
resources  toward  avoiding  that  disaster, 
whether  it  touches  our  consciences  as  mem- 
bers of  the  world  community  or  not. 

Porttmately,  we  have  been  moving  In  the 
last  decade  away  from  and  not  toward  the 
world  described  by  George  Orewell  in  Nirie- 
teen  Eighty-Four.  Societies  everywhere,  in- 
cluding those  in  which  totalitarianism  ap- 
peared to  be  in  the  ascendancy  ten  years  ago, 
are  showing  increasingly  vigorous  signs  of  de- 
centralization and  dispersion  of  influence. 
The  troubles  that  low-income  countries  have 
been  recently  experiencing  are  ascribable 
more  to  their  political  and  economic  difficul- 
ties In  effectively  handling  the  growing  de- 
mands for  popular  participation  than  to  their 
attempts  to  suppress  it.  But  with  a  slowing  of 
growth  and  development,  rather  than  an  ac- 
celeration, this  trend  could  easily  be  reversed. 

OBCHESTRATXNa    OUB-  LONG-RUN    INTERESTS 

That  otu-  long-run  security  interests,  our 
Interests  in  economic  growth  and  our  Interest 
In  social  and  civic  development  are  strongly 
interconnected  should  have  become  apparent 
by  now.  We  are  increasingly  recognizing  that 
short-run  stability  In  certain  situations  or 
the  antlrevolutlonary  bias  oX  certain  tradi- 
tional leadership  groups  may  be  Inconsistent 
with  the  growth  of  a  more  stable  world  en- 
vironment In  the  long  run,  and  that  the 
latter  Is  our  true  Interest.  This  recsgnlticn 
changes  not  only  our  irailtary  assistance 
priorities  but  our  economic  assistance  priori- 
ties as  well. 

Actually,  if  we  look  at  the  recent  distribu- 
tion of  our  economic  aid  resources,  we  are 
not  likely  to  find  that — apart  from  Vietnam, 
where  our  large  economic  aid  program  is 
closely  related  to  a  United  States  war  effort — 
the  altered  appraisal  of  our  security  inter- 
ests suggested  here  would  change  the  dis- 
tribution of  funds  very  much.  Ten  years  ago 
our  economic  aid  was  rather  heavily  con- 
centrated in  countries  around  the  periphery 
of  the  Communist  world,  believed  to  be  in 
danger  of  falling  Into  the  enemy  camp.  A 
number  of  our  major  aid  recipients  were 
countries  whch  did  not  then  look  either 
economically  or  politically  promising.  The 
pattern  has  changed  In  the  last  decade  In  two 
respects.  In  the  first  place,  both  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  Africa,  each  of  which  has  been  less 
menaced  by  threats  of  incipient  Communist 
take-over  than  many  Aslsm  covin  tries,  have 
received  a  signiflcantly  larger  share  of  our 
attention  and  resources.  In  the  second  place, 
several  countries  which  received  aid  pri- 
marily on  short-term  security  grounds  a  dec- 
ade ago  and  which  did  not  look  economically 
or  politically  promising — South  Korea.  Tai- 
wan. Psikistan  and  Turkey — have,  in  the  last 
few  years,  exhibited  an  extraordinary  ac- 
celeration in  economic  growth  and  a  sub- 
stantial rise  in  popular  participation. 

The  fact  that  such  a  change  In  the  rationale 
of  our  aid  program  would  result,  Vietnam 
aside,  m  only  limited  changes  In  existing 
priorities  of  attention  does  not  mean  that 
the  change  Is  unimportant,  however.  Alter- 
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Ing  our  explicit  rationale  for  doing  the  things 
we  are  now  doing  would  help  to  resolve  some 
popular  and  congressional  doubts  about  the 
wisdom  of  our  present  course  of  action.  It 
would  also  serve  to  alter  the  image  held 
abroad  of  the  objectives  of  the  United  States 
foreign  policy. 

To  a  confirmed  skeptic,  of  course,  concur- 
rence between  our  long-term  strategic  in- 
terests and  widespread  economic  and  polit- 
ical development  cannot  be  proved.  Indeed, 
many  historical  Instances  of  the  failure  of 
this  relationship  can  be  cited.  Cuba  was  rel- 
atively prosperous  when  Castro  took  over, 
and  while  the  ItcUlan  and  German  fascist 
aggressions  followed  severe  economic  de- 
pression, they  were  preceded  by  substantial 
histories  of  democratic  development.  Sim- 
ilar Instances  are  bound  to  occur  In  the  fu- 
ture whatever  our  posture. 

BVLANCING    ECONOMIC    GROWTH     AND 
PARTICIPATION 

Nevertheless,  on  balance,  the  prospects  for 
a  stable,  orderly  and  cooperative  Interna- 
tional environment  are  substantially  better 
If  most  of  the  tmderdeveloped  world  Is  pros- 
jjerlng  economically  and  exhibiting  a  widen- 
ing range  of  civic  participation.  This  Is  so 
partly  because  a  leadership  successfully  cop- 
ing with  Internal  economic  and  |x>lltlcal  de- 
velopment problems  is  under  less  pressure  to 
divert  attention  to  foreign  military  adven- 
ture; and  It  is  so  partly  because  there  will  be 
fewer  groups  in  the  population  whose  eco- 
nomic or  political  frustrations  threaten  to 
exolode  Into  violent  revolt. 

There  have  been  instances  in  the  past  In 
which  substantial  economic  growth  has  not 
brought  with  It  much  Improvement  In  the 
quality  of  life — In  the  opportunities  for 
widened  partlcli>atlon — for  the  bulk  of  the 
population.  Economic  growth  has  sometimes 
been  confined  to  a  limited  sector  of  the 
economy  and  benefited  a  narrow  class  of  the 
population,  as  In  several  of  the  oll-rlch 
countries.  Indeed,  there  are  many  circum- 
stances In  which  pursuit  of  the  goals  of 
equitable  distribution  and  widened  participa- 
tion in  decision-making  could  slow  the 
growth  of  the  economy  as  a  whole.  These 
conflicts  between  equity  and  rapid  growth 
are  fundamental  conflicts  of  values  which 
must  be  resolved  by  the  political  process 
of  the  host  covmtry.  Outside  expertise  can 
help  formulate  alternative  policies,  but  the 
final  choice  is  a  domestic  pwUtlcal  responsi- 
bility. 

Nevertheless,  one  conclusion  Is  beyond 
serious  question.  In  the  very  low-Income 
countries,  effective  social  and  civic  develop- 
ment Is  Impossible  In  the  absence  of  vigorous 
economic  growth.  While  Improvements  in  the 
quality  of  life  of  the  average  man  Involve 
much  more  than  increases  In  his  material 
standard  of  living — such  items  as  more  and 
better  education,  the  acquisition  of  new 
skills.  Increased  opportunities  for  social  and 
economic  mobility,  an  Increased  role  In  the 
making  of  social  decisions — they  also  reqtUre 
resources  and  expenditures  beyond  the  ca- 
pacities of  a  subsistence  economy.  Nutrition, 
health.  Jobs,  schools,  roads,  communications, 
go\ernmental  services  cannot  be  supplied  or 
equitably  distributed  at  the  levels  of  Income 
and  productivity  presently  characteristic  of 
the  bulk  of  low-Income  nations.  Continued 
and  accelerated  economic  growth  is  thus  a 
sine  qua  rum  for  the  expanded  range  of  goals 
which  should  be  encompassed  by  future 
United  States  policy  toward  the  third  world. 
But  the  objective  of  economic  growth  must 
be  pursued  In  the  context  of  greatly  expanded 
American  and  International  attention  to  the 
requirements  for  broader  effective  popular 
participation  In  all  its  forms. 

KXTENT  AND  LIMTTS  OF  U-S.  INTLtTENC* 

Before  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
United  States  foreign  policy  should  continue 
to  help  promote  economic,  social  and  civic 
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developuitiii  ;r.  Uie  ;aw-iucoQie  counir.es  can 
be  answered  aJfirmatlvely.  two  more  ques- 
noni  must  *Je  pcwed  One  concerns  O'lr  ca- 
pabilities to  affect  slgn.ficantly  the  develop- 
ment of  the  low-Income  world,  and  the  other 
cor.cerna  the  wU.mgness  of  the  peoples  and 
governments  of  that  world  to  worlc  with  us 
toward   these   ends 

With  resp>ect  U-<  economic  growth,  the 
record  of  the  past  itec^de  i.r  so  is  conclusl.e 
In  the  face  of  an  vinprecedented  populnUon 
expansion  at  :i  rate  of  2  to  3  percent  a  senr. 
the  less-developed  countries  on  which  reli- 
able statistics  are  available— and  these  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  those  In  the  non-Com- 
nt'inl^it  world  —  have  achieved  .m  aver.gc 
rate  of  growth  In  per  capita  Incomes  of  about 
2  percent  a  year  Indeed,  for  the  decade  of 
the  1960's.  It  liToks  as  though  the  average 
growth  rate  In  the  gross  national  product 
iO>rP)  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  as 
a  group  will  be  about  5  percent,  which 
is  approximately  the  same  as  that  of  the 
developed  countries  as  a  group  and  which 
meets  the  target  set  by  the  UN  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  decade  Because  population 
growth  has  been  a  percentage  pomt  or  so 
higher  for  underdevel'iped  than  for  developed 
countries,  the  per  capita  growth  for  the 
former  h.i*  been  ccrrespondlngly  smaller. 
But  these  growth  rates  are  much  higher  than 
these  countries  as  a  group  have  ever  expe- 
rienced before  and,  indeed,  better  than  the 
United  States  and  mcst  of  the  other  devel- 
oped countries  were  able  to  sustain  over 
comparable  perlcxls  In  their  history  of  devel- 
opment 

The  o-.erall  average  In  the  underdevelooe  J 
world  was  high  partly  because  of  a  few  re- 
mATkable  success  stories — sui^talned  per 
capita  growth  rates  of  over  6  percent  a  year 
In  Taiwan,  South  Kore-a,  Thailand,  Mexico 
and  Israel  Nonetheless,  In  the  face  of  this 
impressive  record,  the  widespread  impression 
that  the  rate  of  development  has  been  dis- 
appointing L;  puzzling  Some  of  the  large 
countries,  like  India,  did  not  meet  the  am.bl- 
tlous  targets  they  set  for  themselves,  but 
even  Indl  i  has  prowr.  much  more  rapidly  In 
the  lajst  20  years  than  ever  before 

A  slgnlflcant  fraction— a  fifth  to  a  sixth — 
of  the  Investment  throughout  the  less-devel- 
oped world  which  made  this  growth  possible 
was  financed  by  forelen  aid.  supplied  either 
bilaterally  or  through  international  ln.-,tltu- 
tlona.  In  countries  where  United  States  aid 
has  be«n  concen'rated.  the  fraction  of  In- 
vestment financed  by  ild  Is  much  l.'\rger  In 
short,  no  rerlous  doubt  se^m.s  to  have  been 
raised  by  anyone  who  has  Citrefully  studied 
the  problem  that  the  aid  contribution  cf  i;ie 
developed  countries,  constituting  a  relatively 
light  b'.:rden  on  their  econom.ies.  has  made 
a  substantial  difference  between  stai;r.-it!on 
and  growth  In  many  of  the  low-income 
countries. 

.*ro    roB    SOCIAL    AND    CrVIC    DFVTLOPMENT 

Regarding  .*.merlcan  capabilities  to  help 
v.i*h  social  and  -ivlr  development  we  must 
be  more  modest  The  institutional  forms  with 
which  we  are  familiar  are  In  many  cases  not 
well-suited  to  the  circumstances  of  low- 
Income  countries.  Beyond  thl.s.  many  of  our 
own  social,  political  and  economic  ln.st!tu- 
tlorxs  ewe  currently  undergolni?  reexamina- 
tion here  at  home.  Nonetheless,  our  eT^rts 
in  education,  public  administration  cimmu- 
n;*v  development,  local  government  coop- 
eratives and  the  development  of  transporta- 
tion and  C'.mmunl'^atlon  have  already  had 
important  effects  on  the  quality  of  life  In  a 
number  of  developing  countries  and  ctuld 
have  much  more  significant  effects  U  we  co- 
operated more  actively  with  recipient  gov- 
ernments la  pursuing  these  gcais. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  question — 
whether  the  lesa-developed  countries  would 
welcome  a  more  active  concern  on  our  part 
with  the  other-than-strtctly-economlc  prob- 
lems of  their  development.  They  will  not  do 
so.  In  most  cases.  If  they  feel  we  are  trying  to 
export  institutional  arrangements  which  are 
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Hot  f>erfornii::g  well  wuhlu  uur  tvni  s  .ciety 
On  the  olner  hand,  the  peoples  and  even  the 
governments  of  many  low-income  countries 
.-.hare  our  Interests  In  social  and  civic  devel- 
opment So  long  as  we  do  not  presume  to 
hfive  all  the  answers  tj  precisely  how  their 
development  Is  to  be  accomplished,  they 
would  doubtless  welcome  our  advice.  The 
charter  of  the  AlUar.ce  for  Progress  under- 
lined the  noneconjmic  goals  of  development 
lu  Latin  America  with  relatively  little  con- 
troversy There  Ls  reason  to  believe  that  the 
same  extension  of  the  devel.'pment  concept 
might  be  welcomed  elsewliere 

For  our  part  we  must  rccognl/e  that  some- 
times these  goals  can  be  as  effectively  pro- 
moted in  single-party  as  in  multiparty  sys- 
te.^ls  l.T  soclall.st  ;ls  well  as  capitalist  states, 
and  that  even  st.ites  which  call  themselves 
C<..nmumst.  like  Yugoslavia  and  Czechn- 
ilovakla,  have  pushed  some  dlsla;ice  In  the 
direction  in  'vhlch  we  are  intere.sted.  The 
fact  that  Americans  are  now  awsirc  of  their 
own  prL'blems  with  regard  to  restricted  par- 
ticjpatlcn  by  element*  of  their  o'iTi  popula- 
tion siiould  make  di,scu.ssion  of  the:e  prob- 
leins  with  foreigners  easier  rather  than 
harder 

r.TEO    rOR    A    DIVERsrrT    OF    COUNTRY    STR.\TIlCirS 

In  concluding  this  discussion  of  the  ra- 
tionale for  our  concern  with  underdeveloped 
cjuntnes.  it  is  important  ui  cii.phasize  the 
wide  din^e.-ences  anioii^  them.  They  can  be 
discussed  a^  a  group  because  they  all  share 
in  one  form  or  another  a  common  concern, 
for  the  nusl  part  of  recent  origin,  with  the 
moderni^'iition  process  -economic,  social,  po- 
litical and  cultural.  But  tliey  differ  so  rad- 
ically in  so  many  fundamental  ways  that  the 
effort  to  design  and  legislate  a  common  strat- 
e^ry  i.'^r  all  ls  doomed  to  f.iilure  at  the  outset. 
They  range  in  size  from  mlnlstates  like  Guy- 
ana and  Klauruius,  with  le^s  than  a  million 
people  each,  to  a  subcontinental  state  like 
India,  with  over  half  a  billion.  They  include 
still  predominantly  sub.slstence  economies, 
like  Somalia  and  Paraguay,  and  countries 
with  thriving  modern  industrial  sectors,  like 
Bnifll  and  Turkey.  They  include  countries 
with  an:ple  foreign  exchantje  resc>urces,  like 
Venezuela  and  Libya,  and  countries  with 
chronic  shortages  of  foreign  exchange  earn- 
ings, like  Pakistan  and  Jordan 

The  policies  of  the^e  countries  defy  a 
simple  cla-vsihcatlon  along  a  spectrum  of  left 
to  right  or  from  dictatorsliip  to  de.mocracy. 
St'me  countries  have  a  strong  sense  of  na- 
tional Integration,  a  common  language  and 
a  long  democratic  tradition,  like  Chile,  and 
others,  like  the  Congo,  are  hardly  yet  coun- 
tries at  all.  In  some,  power  is  held  by  a 
small  elite  as  In  Llbe.na  and  Burma.  In 
others,  the  regime  is  dedicated  to  expand 
popuiir  participation,  as  m  India  auid  Tan- 
zania Thtre  are  those  In  which  United  States 
influence  and  advioe  is  eagerly  sought,  as  In 
O'n temporary  Indonesia,  and  others  In  which 
it  Ls  suspect,  as  in  Cambo^lia.  This  Is  only 
an  Illustrative  sampling  of  the  ranjje  of 
ctiuntry  variation  that  must  be  t4iken  into 
account  in  the  deeign  of  United  States  and 
international  policies  This  aiversity  hai  pro- 
found implications  for  the  o.-ganlzation  and 
orchestration  of  the  various  lnstr\iments  of 
United  States  and  in.-ernatlonal  policy  to 
which  we  now  turn. 
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Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  20  the  Baltimore  chapter  of 
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the  Society  of  Logistics  Engmeers  is 
.sponsoring  a  daylong  symposium  on  Bal- 
timore metropolitan  transportation 
problems  in  the  next  decade.  With  to- 
day s  congested  transportation  networks 
and  the  mcrcEising  prevalence  of  urban 
sprawl.  It  is  important  that  we  plan  now 
to  meet  the  needs  of  tomorow.  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  Society  of  Logistics 
Engineers  for  their  efforts  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  future.  Since  our  news- 
papers in  Baltimore  have  been  on  strike 
since  early  January,  this  fine  symposium 
with  its  outstanding  speakers  has  not  re- 
ceived the  publicity  that  it  deserves.  I 
.'hould  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  details  of  th"  conference  by  including 
the  schedule  for  the  day  and  information 
on  the  speakers  in  the  Congression.'iL 
Record: 

Systems  of  Thanshort,  Metbopoutan 

BALTIMORr.  1979 
IKTRODfCnuN 

The  Society  of  Logistics  Engineers  is  spon- 
soring a  one  day  symp>oslum  at  the  Statler 
Hilton  Hotel  in  Baltimore,  The  theme  of  this 
symposium  Is  'Systems"  of  Transport — Met- 
rop'>Utan  Baltimore  1979".  The  city's  road. 
rail.  air.  and  sea  transportation  profiles  and 
problems  will  be  foretold  for  the  era  of  Balti- 
more's two  hundred  fiftieth  anniversary. 

The  Society  of  Logistics  Engineers  Is  a  rec- 
ognized professional  group  whose  major  con- 
centration has  been  the  technical  logistical 
systems  of  the  US.  Department  of  Defease. 
■feclmologUo  learned  In  thl.->  experience  are 
now  being  applied  to  the  total  field  of  logis- 
tics. Bait. more  logl:  tics  problems  are  of  great 
Interest  to  the  Baltimore  Chapter  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Logistics  Engineers. 

A  systems  engineering  approach  ■will  be 
u;ed  to  develop  the  overall  presentation  of 
the  program  In  this  manner,  the  most  rele- 
vant n^atte^s  in  the  entire  field  of  transport 
win  be  aired  and  discussed  at  the  symposium. 
Recognized  authorities  associated  with  each 
of  the  tra asportation  modes  will  make  pres- 
entations reflecting  tho  state  of  th"  art  In 
this  field,  and  what  Is  envisioned  is  the  prob- 
lems of  1979.  Preceptive  discussions  as  to  the 
technological  progress  toward  meeting  the 
1979  challenges  will  be  Included. 

At  the  end  of  the  technical  program,  a 
panel  composed  of  the  speakers  will  be  con- 
vened to  discuss  the  Interactions  between  the 
various  modes  of  transport  and  to  sum  up  the 
technological  advances  needed  to  keep  pace 
with  tile  ev.r  Increasing  needs  of  a  dynamic 
metropolitan  area. 

PROuRAM 

8:30  ajn.:  Registration. 

9:0>3  am,:  Convene  symposium.  J.  L.  Car- 
penter, General  Chairman. 

9:05  am  Welcome,  Honorable  Thomas 
D'.'Mesan  Jro   Mayor,  BiUtlmore  City 

9  15  a  m  Prcgram  Introduction.  O.  Thom- 
as Chambers,  Chelrman,  Technical  Activities. 

9:3.1  am  :  "Greueral  Transportation  Survey 
and  Pcirecasis."  Edmund  Rovner,  Executive 
.Assistant  to  the  Governor  (Heads  Task  Force 
Study— Maryland  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation! . 

9:50  am.:  "Port  Requirements."  W.  Greg- 
ory Halpin.  Deputy  Director.  Maryland  Port 
.Authority. 

10  15  a.m  :  Coffee  break. 

10  30  am  :  "Truck  Terminals  and  Truck 
RoutT","  Albert  Mascaro,  General,  Manager, 
Maryland  Motor  Truck  Association. 

10  55  a.m  :  "Railroads  and  Their  Facili- 
ties," G.  M.  Lelllch,  Vice  President.  Opera- 
tions, Western  Marylard  Railroad, 

1120  am  :  "Maryland  Air  Transport,"  Al- 
fred Llpln.  delegate,  .^nn  Arundel  County. 

11  45  ajn.:  Luncheon,  James  M.  Beggs, 
Under  Secretary,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Transporta- 
tion 

2:00  p.m.:  "Road  Network."  Mr.  David  H. 
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Fisher.  Chairman -Director,  State  Roads  Com- 
mission of  Maryland. 

3:25  p.m.;  "Urban  Mass  Transportation," 
Walter  Addison.  General  Manager,  Metropoli- 
tan Transit  Authority, 

2:50p.m  :  Coffee  break. 

3:05  p.m  :  "A  User  Predicts,"  John  N,  Hlgh- 
fleld.  Distribution  Manager.  McOormlck  and 
Company.  Inc. 

3:30  p.m  :  Panel  discussion  and  question 
Interval. 

4:48  p.m.:  Adjournment. 

COMMrrTEE 

Chairman.  J  L  Carpenter,  Martin  Marietta 
Corp, 

Technical  Activities,  G.  T,  Chambers.  Tate 
Technical  Service.  Inc. 

Arrangements,  F.  R.  Tucker,  Westlnghouae 
Electric  Corp. 

Public  Relations,  E.  T.  Kreiner,  Tate  Tech- 
nologies, Inc. 

InvlUtlons,  I>r.  B.  H.  Wetzel,  Westlnghouse 
Electric  Corp. 

Registration.  O,  R.  Levitt,  Westlnghouse 
Electric  Corp. 

Historian,  G,  N.  Cowle,  Tate  Technical 
Service,  Inc. 

Finance.  C.  Daniels,  Westlnghouse  Electric 
Corp. 

Intormatiok  on  Speakers 
James  M.  Beggs,  U.S.  Under  Secretary  of 
Transportation ,  will  deliver  the  keynote  ad- 
drees  when  transportation  experts  assemble 
February  20th  for  a  day-long  symposium  on 
Baltimore  metropolitan  transportation  needs 
and  problems  In  the  next  decade. 

The  Baltimore  Chapter  of  the  Society  of 
Logistics  Engineers  Is  sponsoring  the  sym- 
poslvun  beginning  at  8:30  AM  In  the  sutler 
Hilton  Hotel. 

The  event  comes  at  a  time  when  the  Mary- 
land General  Assembly  Is  considering  legls- 
^  latlon  proposed  by  Governor  Mandel  to  create 
X  a  State  Department  of  Transportation,  which 
would  coordinate  planning  and  development 
of  various  modes  of  transportation  for  a  uni- 
fied state  system, 

Edmond  P.  Rovner,  Chief  of  the  Governor's 
Administrative  Staff,  will  present  an  over- 
view and  forecast  of  Maryland's  transporta- 
tion system. 

Other  speakers  wlU  include  W.  Gregtwy 
Halpin,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Maryland 
Port  Authority;  Albert  Mascaro,  General 
Manager  of  the  Maryland  Motor  Truck  As- 
sociation; G.  M.  Lelllch,  Vice  President  of 
Operations  for  Western  Maryland  Railroad. 

Also  BchediUed  to  speak  is;  David  H.  Fish- 
er, Chairman-Director  of  the  State  Roods 
Commission;  Walter  Addison,  General  Man- 
ager of  the  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority, 
and  John  N.  Highfleld,  Distribution  Manager 
for  McCornUck  and  Company,  Inc.  Mr.  Al- 
fred Upln  win  speak  on  Maryland's  State 
Aviation. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  presentations,  a 
panel  composed  of  the  speakers  wlU  discuss 
relationships  between  the  modes  of  transport 
and  the  technological  advances  needed  to 
cope  wlh  the  needs  of  the  metr(^x>Utan  area. 

Mr.  Beggs.  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  re- 
cently created  federal  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. wUl  address  a  noon  luncheon. 

Edward  T.  Kreiner.  Chairman  of  the  Balti- 
more Chapter  of  the  Society  of  Logistics  En- 
gineers, said  Its  extensive  experience  with 
problems  of  military  and  space  logistics  Is 
I  Increasingly  being  applied  to  civilian  prob- 
lems. 

"The  technologies  we  have  learned  and  ap- 
pUed  for  the  US  Department  of  Defense  can 
be  of  great  value  as  the  virban  areas  attempt 
to  cope  with  truly  massive  problems  of  trans- 
portation," he  said. 

For  Information  Contact :  Mr.  E.  T.  Krein- 
er, Chairman.  Society  of  Logistics  Engineers, 
Bammore.  c  o  Tate  Technologies,  Inc.,  91 
Aquahart  Road,  Glen  Bumle,  BCaryland 
aiOfll;    phone   301-768-3300. 
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NEW  LIFE  FOR  THE  BROOKLYN 
NAVY  YARD 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    NSW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  29.  1970 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, 4  years  ago  when  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, in  a  misguided  economy  move, 
abandoned  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard, 
Brooklyn  and  the  entire  city  of  New 
York  suffered  a  major  economic  and 
social  blow.  At  that  point  many  wrote 
off  the  navy  yard  and  its  people.  We  did 
not.  The  people  of  Brooklyn,  their  elected 
city  and  Federal  representatives,  and  in- 
dustry have  been  fighting  continuously 
over  that  period  to  restore  the  navy  yard 
site  to  its  productive  self.  The  fight  has 
not  been  an  easy  one,  but  at  last  we  have 
achieved  a  major  victory  in  the  cam- 
paign. It  is  not  over  yet,  but  I  think  the 
following  release  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce  shows  the  tremendous  step 
forward  that  has  been  achieved. 

Under  permission  heretofore  unani- 
mously granted,  I  include  the  release  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Honor- 
able Maurice  H.  Stans,  at  this  point  i 
News  Release  bt  Me.  Stams 
Seatraln  Lines,  Inc.  has  received  approval 
from  the  Maritime  Administration,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  for  Federal  loan 
guarantees  of  almost  9100  million,  which  will 
permit  Seatraln's  shipbuilding  subsidiary  to 
build  two  230,000-ton  tankers  In  the  com- 
pany's new  shipyard  at  the  former  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard. 

The  guarantee  consists  of  Federal  ship 
mortgage  Insurance  granted  under  Title  XI 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 

Details  of  the  Government  action  were 
announced  today  by  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Maurice  H.  Stans  foUowlng  a  brleOng  of  the 
project  with  Rep.  John  J.  Rooney,  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, which  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  Mari- 
time Administration,  and  In  whose  district 
the  shipyard  is  located,  and  with  New  York 
Senators  Jacob  Javlte  and  Charles  Ooodell. 
The  building  of  the  ships  will  create  a 
large  ntunber  of  Job  opportuiUtles  during 
the  period  of  their  construction.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  construction  will  provide 
some  5,620  man-years  of  employment  at  the 
shipyard,  with  an  equal  number  of  man- 
years  of  employment  among  the  various 
suppliers. 

Stans  said  the  guarantee  would  permit  the 
start  of  the  ships'  construction  possibly  as 
early  as  this  summer.  The  two  ships  will 
each  be  twice  the  size  of  the  S.S.  Manhattan, 
the  largest  tanker  presently  in  the  U.S.  mer- 
chant fleet.  The  116,000-ton  Manhattan,  also 
Seatraln-owned,  recently  became  the  first 
ship  to  successfully  navigate  the  Northwest 
Passage  to  Alaska. 

Mr.  Stans  said  the  Federal  action  was  "an 
outstanding  example  of  how  the  Maritime 
Administration  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  have  been  able  to  act  emphati- 
cally in  an  area  of  vital  national  Interest," 
The  Seatraln  subsidiary's  faclUtles  in  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  are  financed  in  part  by 
$12  million  In  grants  and  loans  from  the 
Economic  Development  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

He  noted  that  the  Importance  the  Gov- 
ernment attributed  to  the  Seatraln  ship- 
building program  was  underscored  by  the 
size  of  the  loan  commitment,  which  is  among 
the  largest  ever  granted  under  the  Title  XI 
program. 
The  Administration's  approval  of  the  loan 
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guarantee  advances  two  lmf>ortant  goals,  he 
said. 

"The  tanker  building  program  wUl  cre- 
ate a  demand  for  new  jobs  In  an  area  of 
large  scale  unemployment  particularly 
among  minority  groups,  and  It  will  be  a  ma- 
jor benefit  In  developing  skills  that  will  in- 
sure greater  employment  opportunities  for 
these  groups.  Construction  of  the  two  su- 
pertankers will  also  signal  a  move  to  bring 
substantial  shipbuilding  back  into  U.S. 
shipyards  and  to  compete  with  giant  super- 
tanker shipbuilding  programs  currently  un- 
der way  In  foreign  ports."  Mr.  Stans  said 
the  giant  ships  will  afford  economies  of  scale 
to  the  oil  Industry  which  will  also  benefit 
the  American  consumer. 

Cranes,  steel  assembly  equipment  and 
other  facilities  for  the  Seatraln  shipyard  are 
already  on  order  and  training  of  shipyard 
personnel  Is  expected  to  begin  shortly,  Mr. 
Stans  said,  "We  are  hoping  that  the  ship- 
yard could  begin  cutting  steel  for  the  ships 
by  late  spring." 

Representative  Rooney  said  he  was  ex- 
tremely pleased  by  the  Seatraln-Marltime 
agreement.  "It  Is  a  solid  achievement  for 
the  Nation  and  Its  maritime  Industry,  as 
well  as  for  the  company  involved  and  for  the 
thousands  of  people  who  wUl  be  a  part  of 
these  ship  constructions,"  he  said. 


DRUG  ABUSE  A  MAJOR  PROBLEM 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF   CAUFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  29.  1970 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  move  into  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  91st  Congress,  most  of  the 
problems  which  we  confronted  during 
the  ptist  session  remain  with  us,  continu- 
ing to  demand  our  thoughts  and  atten- 
tion. One  major  problem  is  surely  the 
continuing  menace  of  drug  abuse  and 
narcotics  traffic'  in  the  United  States 
today. 

I  have  pointed  to  the  staggering  in- 
creases in  this  area  many  times  in  the 
past,  as  I  believe  we  must  all  be  cogni- 
zant of  the  very  real  dangers  which 
abused  drugs  and  narcotics  present  to 
our  society  at  all  levels  and  especially 
among  our  most  important  resource,  the 
young  people  of  this  country. 

The  unanimous  passage  last  session 
of  the  landmark  Drug  Abuse  Education 
Act  of  1969  was,  I  thhik,  an  encouraging 
sign  that  the  distinguished  Members  of 
this  body  are  facing  the  serious  chal- 
lenges of  excessive  drug  use  and  moving 
decisively  to  do  something  about  it.  I 
look  forward  to  a  widening  effort  in  the 
months  ahead  to  turn  back  the  rising 
tide  of  drug  abuse  and  narcotics  traffic 
through  concerted  efforts  at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  levels. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  can  effectively 
work  together  in  the  battle  to  rescue  our 
citizens  from  the  destructive  and  demor- 
alizing forces  of  abused  drugs  and  nar- 
cotics. Consequently,  I  am  pleased  to 
include  at  this  point  a  recent  resolution 
passed  by  the  Los  Angeles  County  Board 
of  Supervisors  concerning  the  extremely 
serious  nature  of  drug  abuse  in  this  coun- 
try. This  unanimously  passed  resolution 
was  authored  by  my  good  friend.  Super- 
visor Kenneth  Hahn.  representing  my 
own  district  area  in  Los  Angeles  County. 
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The  resolution  follows; 

Resolvtion    or    Boakd    or    Svpmviso«s. 
CovNTT   or   Los   Angeles 

Whereas.  Dr  Gerald  A  Heldbreder.  health 
officer  of  Los  Angeles  County-the  most  pop- 
ulous Couaty  in  the  nation— has  declared 
there  Is  a  narcotics  epidemic  in  Southern 
California,  and 

Whereas,  last  year  in  Lo8  Angeles  County 
there  were  50.000  arrests  for  narcotics,  6.000 
cases  of  drug  overdoee  requiring  hospltalUa- 
Uon  and  3.000  deaths,  and 

Whereas,  the  drug  plague  Is  spreading  Into 
every  college  and  school  campus,  including 
Junior  high  and  high  schools,   and 

Whereas.  President  Nixon  should  immedi- 
ately enforce  the  law  at  the  United  SUtes- 
Mexico  txjrder  to  stop  the  flow  of  drugs  and 
should  instruct  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
investigate  the  drug  manufacturers  and 
pharmaceutical  houses  to  see  that  drugs  are 
not  distributed  Into  our  schooU; 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Los  Angeles 
that  every  state  in  the  Union,  the  Congress 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  be 
ur^ed  to  Join  In  declaring  an  all-out  war  on 
narcotics— treating  it  as  Just  as  deadly  a 
health  plague  as  typhoid  or  malaria;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Clerk  of  the 
Board  be  instructed  to  send  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  President  Richard  M  Nixon. 
Governors  of  all  50  states  and  all  members  of 
Congress 

State  or  CAuroaJri*. 
County  of  Los  Ange'.e-a,  as: 

I.  James  S.  Mlze.  Executive  OfBcer  and 
Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervls<3rs  of  the 
County  of  Los  Angeles,  do  hereby  cerUfy  that 
the  foregoing  Is  a  full,  true  and  correct  copy 
of  the  Original  Bllnutes  of  Board  Order  No  3 
of  January  22.  1970  on  file  In  the  ofDce  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  ex  officio  the  governing  body  of 
all  other  special  assessment  and  taxing  dis- 
tricts for  which  said  Bo&rd  »o  acts. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set  my 

hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of  the  County  of 

L«06  Angeles  this  22nd  day  of  January.  1970. 

James  S  Mize. 

Sxecutive  Oflcer  and  Clerk  of  the  Board 

of   Supervisors  of   the   County  of  Los 

Angeles. 


THE  OIL  IMPORT  REVISIONS  POSE 
THREAT   TO    NATIONAL   SECURITY 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  legislature  has  provided  each 
member  of  the  Oklahoma  congressional 
delegation  with  a  copy  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  1307.  and  has  also 
sent  a  copy  to  President  Nixon.  I  feel  the 
recommendations  of  our  State  Legisla- 
tors will  sdso  be  of  benefit  to  my  col- 
leagues here  In  the  House,  and  I  submit 
the  text  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
1037  for  mclusion  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

ENROLIXD    HotTSE    CONCOURENT    RESOLITTION 

No.  1037 
A  concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  oppo- 
sition by  the  Oitlahoma  Legislature  to  any 
change  in  the  oil  import  ct)ntrol  program 
which  would  have  the  eflect  of  placing 
direct  Federal  control  on  the  price  of  crude 
oU  or  reduce  price  incentive,  and  directing 
distribution. 

Whereas,  the  United  States  is  dependent 
upon  the  State  of  Oitlahoma.  among  other 
sources,  for  supplying  its  energy  needs:  and 
Whereas,  the  economy  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  is  heevlly  dependent  upon  the 
oil  and  gas  industry  which  provides  approx- 
imately seventy  percent  (70  >  )  of  the  state's 
revenues,  directly  and  indirectly;   and 

Whereas,  a  drop  In  the  value  of  oil  or  ga« 
would  cause  a  heavy  loss  to  the  State  of 
Oklahoma,  where  It  lb  estimated  that  a  per 
barrel  price  of  Two  Dollars  and  flfty  cents 
(•2  50)  would  cause  a  loss  to  the  state  of 
more  than  Two  Hundred  and  Thirty  Million 
Dollars  ($230,000,000  00) 

Now.  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  2nd  session  of  the 
32nd  Oklahoma  Legislature,  the  Senate  con- 
curring therein 

Section  1  That  the  Legislature  strongly 
opposes  any  chtmge  In  the  import  control 
program  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
placing  direct  federal  control  on  the  price 
of  crude  oil  or  would  reduce  the  price  In- 
centive for  the  search  for  needed  domestic 
oil  and  gas  reserves  so  vital  to  our  national 
security. 

Sec.  2,  Copies  of  this  Resolution,  after 
consideration  and  enrollment,  shall  be  dis- 
tributed to  President  Nixon  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Oklahoma  Congressional 
Delegation 

Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  12th  day  of  January.  1970 

Rex  PurvETT. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate  the  14th  day  of 
January  1.  1970 

Finis  Si«th, 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 


or    OKLAHOMA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  29.  1970 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  OkleOioraa  State  Legis- 
lature on  its  recent  enactment  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  1037.  express- 
ing that  body's  opposition  to  weakeninc 
of  the  present  oil-import  control 
program. 

I  think  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 1037,  coming  as  they  are  from 
responsible  and  knowledgeable  pub- 
Uce  ofBcials  within  a  State  closely  re- 
lated to  one  of  our  Nation's  most  impor- 
tant industries,  should  receive  the  most 
careful  consideration  of  the  President 
and  members  of  his  Oil-Import  Task 
Porce.  It  Is  my  personal  belief  that  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  quota  system  is 
absolutely  necessary  If  we  are  to  retain 
the  adequate  sources  of  fuel  so  vital  to 
our  national  security  and  defense. 


WE  NEED  A  JOINT  COMMTTTEE  ON 
ENVIRONMENTAL   QUALITY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NEW    ToaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  29.  1970 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  President.  In  his  state 
of  the  Union  message,  put  the  fight 
against  pollution  at  the  top  of  his  na- 
tional agenda  for  action  In  the  1970's. 

Truly  the  task  Is  herculean.  By  no 
means  is  the  $10  billion  that  Mr.  Nixon 
proposed  for  a  "clean  waters"  program 
an  overprojection  of  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral aid  that  will  be  necessary  if  we  are 
to  cleanse  our  polluted  waters  that  have 
long  ago  lost  the  ability  to  cleanse  them- 
selves. We  will  need  much  more  money 
before  we  are  throush. 


OUR  FINNISH  FELLOW -AMERICANS 
AND  THEIR  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
AMERICA 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  29,  1970 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include 
therein  a  very  remarkable.  Interesting, 
and  learned  lecture  on  Finland's  con- 
tributions to  American  civilization  by 
His  Excellency.  Richard  R.  Seppala,  one 
of  Finland's  greatest  diplomats  and 
leaders. 

This  brilliant  lecture  Is  extremely  well 
done  and  It  provides  for  all  those  who 
read  It  a  very  comprehensive  under- 
standing of  the  great  debt  we  owe  to 
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The  innovative  methods  of  financing 
these  projects  that  the  President  hinted 
at  must  be  implemented  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. We  are  presently  confronted  with 
a  contaminated  environment  resplendent 
with  such  pollution  problems  as  noise 
pollution,  thermal  pollution,  chemical 
pollution,  water  and  air  pollution,  and 
the  problem  of  treating  and  disposing  of 
our  solid  wastes. 

Now  It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  do 
Its  part  to  make  this  national  effort  pos- 
sible. A  concerted  legislative  attack 
against  these  problems  can  only  be  effec- 
tive if  we  establish  the  legislative 
machmery  in  the  House  and  Senate  to 
deal  solely  with  pollution  problems  and 
problems  of  the  environment. 

Last  December  I  Introduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
15342.  which  would  establish  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Environmental  Quality 
here  in  the  Congress.  I  think  this  Is  an 
appropriate  time  to  reappraise  the  value 
of  such  a  joint  committee  since  It  Is  such 
a  capable  vehicle  for  carrying  out  the 
programs  that  the  President  outlined  In 
his  state  of  the  Union  message. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  until  now 
various  committees  in  the  House  and 
Senate  have  made  a  valiant  effort  to  cope 
with  pollution  problems  imder  their  par- 
ticular jurisdictions.  However,  this  lack 
of  sole  Jurisdiction  has  not  enabled  any 
one  committee  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  environmental  quality  as  a  cohesive 
whole. 

We  simply  carmot  continue  to  deal 
with  the  massive  problems  of  pollution  In 
a  fragmented  and  sporadic  manner.  If  ^ 
we  do.  our  programs  will  have  the  same  5 
medicinal  value  as  a  bandaid  has  for  a  x 
broken  arm. 

A  joint  committee  would  be  able  to 
tackle  these  problems  comprehensively. 
It  could  marshal  the  knowledge  needed 
to  cope  with  poisoned  air,  pwlsoned 
water,  and  poisoned  land.  The  dynamic 
committee^ystem  Is  our  best  tool  to  In- 
vestigate and  suggest  programs  and 
plans  on  a  national  level. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  earnestly 
urge  you  and  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
to  begin  a  concerted  attack  against  pol- 
lution by  establishing  a  Joint  Committee 
on  Environmental  Quality  as  soon  as 
possible. 
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Finnish-Americans  for  their  memorable 
contributions  to  American  life,  American 
freedom,  and  American  civilization. 

I  am  very  proud  and  grateful  to  repre- 
sent a  district  where  there  are  so  many 
upright,  loyal,  talented,  industrious  peo- 
ple of  Finnish  heritage,  who  through  the 
years  have  so  beneficially  bestowed  their 
rugged  character,  courage,  loyalty,  and 
Industry  upon  oiu-  great  free  system  and 
all  its  Institutions. 

These  noble,  dauntless  people  are 
Americans  of  the  best  type,  and  we  are 
deeply  indebted  to  them  for  their  300 
years  of  faithful  support  and  loyalty  to 
the  Western  world  and  our  great  free 
Nation. 

The  lecture  follows: 

Finland's   CoNTRiBtmoN  to  American 
Civilization 

A  granite  monument  In  Chester.  Pemisyl- 
vanla,  and  a  memorial  plaque  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  E>elaware  River  at  Finn's  point, 
New  Jersey,  commemorate  the  arrival  of  the 
first  Finnish  pioneers  on  this  continent  more 
than  300  years  ago. 

As  Finland  was  then  a  part  of  Sweden,  the 
colony  founded  in  1638  was  named  New  Swe- 
den From  1638  to  1654  the  land  along  both 
shores  of  the  Delaware  was  the  colony's  ter- 
ritory and  a  succession  of  ships  brought  ad- 
ditional settlers  of  which  at  least  half  were 
Finns.  Many  settlements  developed  along  the 
river.  One  was  on  the  present  site  of  Phila- 
delphia and  was  called  "Saima".  a  Finnish 
word  meaning  Finnish  steam  bath  or  bath 
house.  From  earliest  times  the  Finnish  set- 
tlers have  always  built  saunas  first,  using 
them  as  temporary  dwellings  untU  a  more 
spacious  house  was  built.  As  the  Finns  were 
the  first  pioneers  to  settle  where  Philadelphia 
Is  now.  It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  place  was 
once  called  Sauna. 

Other  Finnish  settlements  were  called  Pin- 
land  and  Upland  and  were  at  the  site  of  what 
Is  now  Chester,  Pennsylvania.  A  sizeable 
colony  of  Finns  settled  In  present-day  New 
Jersey  around  what  Is  still  known  as  Finn's 
Point.  The  Finns  buUt  their  log  cabins  and 
saunas  like  their  forefathers  in  Finland  had 
done  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  The 
log  cabins  became  the  pride  and  symbol  of 
prloneer  life  as  the  Finnish  sauna  baths  are 
today,  becoming  more  and  more  popular  in 
this  country. 

We  learn  from  a  history  of  this  colony, 
published  In  1702.  that  In  the  settlement 
called  Finland,  the  Finns  lived  without  forti- 
fications, at  peace  with  the  Indians.  Together 
with  the  Swedes,  they  founded  the  first  town, 
built  the  first  schools  and  roads,  established 
the  first  courts  and  constructed  the  first 
churches  In  the  Delaware  Valley,  and  In  so 
doing,  made  an  important  and  lasting  con- 
tribution to  American  civilization. 

Although  16  years  after  Its  founding,  the 
colony  of  New  Sweden  passed  under  Dutch 
rule  and  8  years  later  to  the  British,  the 
settlers  remained  and  were  even  increased 
by  newcomers.  They  retained  their  iden- 
tity— linguistic,  religious  and  cultural — ^but 
ultimately  merged  with  the  main  stream  of 
American  nationality.  The  historical  fact  re- 
mains, however,  that  the  Finns  were  one  of 
the  nationalities  that  helped  to  settle  the 
original  thirteen  states  of  the  Union,  the 
others  being  the  English,  Dutch  and  Swedes. 
Even  today,  some  old  names  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware  could  be  traced  back  to  their 
Finnish  origin.  Only  a  few  are  found  in  his- 
tory books,  because  history  In  thoee  days 
was  not  BO  much  written  as  It  was  made  by 
the  work  and  toll  of  these  early  setUen. 
Some  of  them,  however,  are  still  remembered 
like  Long  Finn  or  John  Finn,  who  was  may- 
be the  first  true  rebel  against  the  Colonial 
rule.  But  he  Uved  too  early  and  suffered  for 
It. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

John  Morton,  the  man  who  cast  the  de- 
ciding vote  in  favor  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  was  luckier.  It  seems  that  his 
great-grandfather  was  Marttl  Marttlnen, 
bom  In  Rautalampl,  Finland  In  1606.  He 
came  with  his  young  son,  Marttl  Marttlnen, 
Junior,  through  Sweden  to  Delaware  In  1641. 
Their  name,  Marttlnen,  was  later  changed 
many  times  In  Swedish  and  British  official 
records  to  Martenson,  Marten,  Martin,  and 
finally  Morton.  What  Morton,  with  the  other 
"Founding  Fathers",  accomplished  was  fore- 
seen many  years  earlier  by  another  well- 
known  Finn,  the  naturalist,  Peter  Kalm.  He 
was  son  of  a  Finnish  pastor  and  professor 
In  the  University  of  Turku,  then  the  capital 
of  Finland,  traveled  widely  In  America  from 
1748  to  1751  as  the  first  Investigator  of  plant 
and  animal  life  here.  This  famous  scientist 
propheslzed:  "If  the  French  can  be  driven 
from  the  American  continent  and  the  In- 
dians defeated,  then  the  American  colonies 
will  fight  Great  Britain  and  win  their  Inde- 
pendence". 

After  the  death  of  the  main  promoter  in 
Sweden  of  the  Delaware  colony,  a  Finnish 
nobleman  named  Klaus  Fleming,  and  the 
passing  of  the  settlement  to  the  Dutch  rule 
and  some  years  later,  to  the  British,  interest 
In  emigration  to  America  faded  In  Finland 
and  Sweden  for  a  long  time.  Occasionally, 
Finnlab  sailors  arriving  at  the  p>ort8  of  the 
North,  South  and  West  Coasts,  would  be 
foimd  searching  for  their  fortunes  In  the 
New  World   diulng   the  following   century. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  Napoleonic  wars 
m  Europe,  Finland  was  separated  from  Swe- 
den and  passed  luider  the  rule  of  Russian 
Czars  In  1808.  Then  from  1830  to  1840,  a 
considerable  number  of  Finns  Immigrated 
to  Alaska,  which  also  belonged  to  Russia  at 
the  Ume.  Alaska  even  had  two  Finnish  gover- 
nors; Admiral  Etbolen  In  1840.  fU3d  Captain 
Puruhjelm  in  1859.  A  considerable  amount 
of  trade  devel(%>ed  between  Finland  and 
Alaska  and  numerous  Finish  ships  trans- 
ported goods  and  emigrants  around  Cape 
Horn  to  Alaska.  Later,  when  Alaska  was  sold 
In  1867  to  the  United  States,  many  Finns 
stayed  on  and  settled,  particularly  around 
the  Sitka.  The  descendants  of  these  early 
Finns  and  those  who  came  later,  played  an 
Important  part  in  the  development  of  this 
territory,  which  now,  a  century  later,  has 
become  the  50th  state  of  the  Union.  The 
Finns  in  Alaska  were  not  only  early  pioneers, 
hunters  and  fur  traders,  fishermen  and  gold 
diggers,  but  also  administrators,  mayors  and 
officials  who  advanced  law  and  order  in  this 
(at  the  time)  faraway  land. 

I.ARGE  NTTMB^  OF  FINNS  BEGIN  ARBIVING 

The  great  flow  of  emigration  from  Finland 
over  the  Atlantic  began,  however.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century.  In  1865,  a 
group  of  35  Finns  arrived  in  upper  Michigan. 
From  then  on,  more  and  more  came  to 
Michigan  and  Minnesota  where  they  found 
work  in  mines  and  iron  furnaces,  lumber 
camps  and  in  agriculture.  Some  remained 
on  the  East  Coast  in  New  York  and  in  the 
New  England  States  where  there  are  today 
several  Finnish  communities,  particularly 
here  In  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and 
Maine.  Between  1871  and  1873  Finns  were 
pushing  tb^r  way  to  the  furthermost  west- 
em  points  of  the  country;  to  Astoria,  Oregon 
(where  they  have  since  held  an  Important 
place  as  fishermen)  and  to  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. The  depressions  which  occurred  In 
the  United  States  in  the  years  1873  and 
1893  temporarily  slowed  down  emigration 
from  Finland.  It  increased  later  and  reached 
Its  peak  at  the  turn  of  the  last  century  and 
continued  to  be  high  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  Pint  World  War  and  soon  thereafter. 

Finnish  immigration  to  the  United  States 
remained,  however,  rather  modest  in  com- 
parison to  that  of  many  other  European 
nationalities.  The  number  of  Finns  in  the 
United  States — Immigrants  and  second  gen- 
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eratlon  (one  of  the  parents  being  a  Finn)  — 
never  exceeded  150,000  In  any  given  year  ac- 
cording to  the  official  American  statistics. 
Several  unofficial  estimates  Included  all 
people  of  Finnish  origin  who  still  knew 
Finnish  or  Swedish  or  who  otherwise  could 
be  counted  as  Finns.  These  estimates  vary 
between  tliree  and  four  hundred  thousand 
as  maximum  on  any  given  year.  This  is 
understandable  if  we  take  Into  account  the 
fact  that  the  total  population  of  Flnnland 
was,  at  the  turn  of  the  century  when  Immi- 
gration was  at  Its  highest,  only  about  two 
and  a  half  million,  and  today,  when  Immi- 
gration has  slowed  down,  four  and  a  half 
million. 

During  these  past  decades,  the  Finns  set- 
tled mainly  In  the  middle  east  and  northern- 
most states  of  the  East  and  West  Coasts  as 
already  Indicated.  In  these  areas,  the  Immi- 
grants tolled  mainly  In  the  mines,  lumber 
camps  and  railway  construction  works,  and 
later,  as  pioneers.  It  has  been  said  that  no 
nationality  of  comparable  size  dug  more 
Iron  and  other  metals  out  of  the  earth  of 
this  country  than  the  Finns. 

As  Finland  is  still  today  a  country  of 
forests,  the  Finnish  immigrants  were  used 
to  heavy  forest  work  and  carpentry  of  every 
kind.  In  this  respect,  professor  Van  Cleef 
from  Ohio  University  writes  about  the  Finns : 
"In  efficiency  in  the  mines,  the  Finns  rank 
close  to  the  top.  They  make  good  tlmbermcn 
In  the  underground  mines  for  they  are  re- 
puted clever  and  Ingenious  with  the  axe 
and  the  log." 

The  majority  of  the  Finnish  immigrants 
came  originally  from  agricultural  life.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  they  found 
their  steps  leading  back  to  farm  life  in 
America. 

It  was  the  aim  of  most  of  those  who  began 
working  In  the  mines  and  lumber  camps  to 
obtain  homesteads  or  to  buy  farms  as  soon 
as  they  had  the  means  to  do  so.  They  gen- 
erally obtained  40  to  120  acres,  often  cut- 
over  land  in  Michigan,  filed  for  a  homestead 
in  Minnesota,  or  bought  a  run-down  farm 
In  western  New  York,  Connecticut  or  else- 
where. Then  they  settled  down  to  work  and 
often  cleared  the  stumpy  land,  acre  after 
acre,  making  of  these  virgin  or  run-down 
lands  flourishing  farms.  They  were  not  only 
handy  In  tilling  the  soil,  but  they  built  their 
own  homes,  shoed  their  own  horses,  and 
showed  skill  In  different  kinds  of  manual 
work.  In  the  Sclentlflc  Monthly,  May,  1923, 
professor  Van  Cleef  writes  that  "the  Finn 
is  thrifty  and  independent.  Both  of  these 
qualities  are  the  consequence  of  his  life 
upon  the  farm  In  his  native  country  where 
Isolation  and  the  struggle  against  the  odds 
of  nature  challenge  the  strongest  and  brav- 
est of  men.  He  has  consequently  developed 
a  penchant  for  work,  a  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose, and  a  skill  In  farm  management  which 
may  well  be  the  envy  of  the  peer  of  Amer- 
ica's best  farmers." 

Most  of  these  emigrants  came  here  with 
little  means  to  search  for  a  better  life  or  to 
earn  money  to  return  home  and  buy  a  farm. 
Therefore,  the  flrst  generation,  except  in  a 
few  cases,  could  not  start  Industries  or  com- 
mercial enterprises.  From  early  times,  how- 
ever, the  Finnish  emigrants  have  been  pi- 
oneers in  establishing  cooperatives  in  such 
flelds  as  agriculture,  dairy  farming,  retail 
stores,  and  Instirance.  It  has  been  said  that 
If  two  Finns  meet  they  are  either  on  their 
way  to  their  cooperative  or  their  sauna  bath  I 
Both  these,  even  today,  are  most  important; 
one  to  the  economic  and  the  other  to  their 
physical  well-being!  ThaniES  in  part  to  these 
Institutions  in  their  life,  many  Finns  from 
later  generations  have  reached  the  top  even 
in  private  business  and  Industry.  There  are 
many  outstanding  engineers  of  Finnish  de- 
scent and  Finland  has  given  this  country 
several  outstanding  architects  of  which  the 
Saarinens — father  and  son — are  the  most 
famous.  Our  best  living  architect,  Alvar  Aal- 
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to.  who  last  year  received  the  Oold  Medal 
of  the  Institute  of  American  Architects,  has 
been  twth  lecturing  and  teaching  in  this 
country 

FINNS   RICH    IN    FOLKLORS 

Finns  are  an  artistic  r.ice  also,  h.ivlng  one 
of  Che  richest  traditions  in  folklore  and 
populir  music  5ii:ce  18«0,  neurly  every  Fin- 
nish temperance  and  church  society  has  had 
a  choir,  orchestra  or  amateur  theatre  group 
The  American  Journal  of  Folk-lore  wrote  in 
Octo'TT  19J4  The  Finns  U:  Minnesota 
have  tnaiiitaineU  much  of  the  folk-lore  of 
their  homeland  and  have  gre.itly  enriched 
the  musical  life  jf  the  6t,ite  '  Finnish  folk- 
1  re  had  a  special  influence  on  Longfellow 
when  he  wr^te  '  Hiawatha"  He  had  read 
wit.1  great  Interest  the  German  translation 
of  the  Finnish  national  epic  "Kalevala". 
Nathan  Hi>her.  Dole  wrote  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  -Hi-iwa-ha  •  m  February,  1898  "But 
It  is  not  extravagant  to  claim  that  Just  as 
Vlrg-.l  imitated  Homer,  so  Longfellow  more 
or  less  consciously  Imitated  the  Suoml  epic 
(Kaleva:a>.  nor  does  it  detract  from  the 
value  or  Interest  of  the  poem  " 

In  other  artistic  fields  as  well,  there  has 
been  a  rich  exchange  between  our  countries 
to  this  day  Both  Flnnish-Amencan  auid 
American  choruses,  orchestras  and  conduc- 
tors h.ive  vtslted  Finland  as  have  similar  Fin- 
nish groups,  conductors,  singers  and  actom 
visited  this  country  Our  distinguished  com- 
poser and  conductor.  Oskarl  Menkanto. 
visited  this  country  In  1900  .ind  many  artists 
and  conductors  have  followed  since  In  1914 
our  famous  comfxjser,  Jean  Sltjellus.  made 
an  extensive  vi.sit  to  this  country,  and  not 
long  afterwards  the  conductor  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr  Oberhof. 
Introduced  the  traditional  presentations  of 
Sibelius  mu^^c  here 

In  recent  years.  Finnish  designers  of  fur- 
niture glass  ceramics  and  textiles  have  had 
jn  Important  influence  on  contemporary 
American  des.gn  and  living  as  part  of  the 
recent  Scandinavian  revival  In  this  country 
Physical  education,  gymnastloe,  wre«tllng 
and  track  and  field  sports  were  very  popular 
In  Finland  at  the  time  of  the  largest  Im- 
migration to  the  United  States  Therefore,  It 
was  only  natural  that  young  Finns  In  this 
country  founded  sports  clubs  which  have 
given  a  valuable  support  even  to  Amerlc&n 
Olympic  Teams  Particularly.  Finnish  long 
distance  runners,  who  visited  America  (some 
settling  here)  have  been  an  inspLratlon  to  the 
youth  of  this  country  The  most  famous  of 
these  sportsmen  Is  the  Flying  Finn."  Paavo 
Nurml.  who  during  the  1920s  smd  19308  held 
most  world  records  on  distances  over  a  mile 
Recently.  Nurml  visited  this  country  again 
ELS  a  sports  veteran  and  was  received  by  the 
President  of  the  Cnlted  State*  and  welcomed 
by  all  sportsmen,  particularly  by  those  who 
remembered  him  from  his  days  of  glory. 

Today,  as  American  citizens,  descendenu 
of  Finnish  inrunlgrants  are  university  pro- 
fessors, educators,  lawyers  and  others,  have 
aichleved  success  and  high  positions  In  busi- 
ness and  Industry  Although  most  of  them  no 
longer  speak  our  lan^age.  they  have  their 
roots  In  Finland  and  form  a  firm  UnJc  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  This  bond,  which 
was  established  by  early  settlers  from  Fin- 
land, has  widened  and  strengthened  since 
Finland  became  an  Independent  country  In 
1917.  The  best  known  and  most  popular 
American  In  Finland  from  this  time  on. 
Is  President  Herbert  Hoover  It  was  mainly 
thanks  to  his  support  and  Inslrtence  at  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference  that  the  Allied  Oov- 
emment  recognized  our  Independence; 
and  It  was  the  relief  action  led  by  him  after 
the  First  World  War.  that  saved  Finland 
from  starvation  In  1918  We  are  still  paying 
the  war  debt  which  came  out  at  this  Ameri- 
can action;  but.  as  we  are  the  only  nation 
that  paid  our  war  debt  from  that  time,  the 
payments  have  been  made  available  In  tbe 
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form  of  scholarships  for  students  and  young 
scholars  from  both  countries.  Some  Ameri- 
cans have  gone  to  Finland  to  study  but  most 
of  the  funds  have  benefited  Finnish  youth 
wishing  to  study  here  Thanks  to  these  and 
other  funds,  about  100-150  of  our  young 
scholars  study  In  American  universities  or 
other  Institutions  each  year,  strengthening 
the  cultural  relations  between  our  countries. 

So<in  after  the  Firs'  Wi>rld  War  permanent 
trade  relations  between  Finland  and  the 
United  States  were  e.stabllshed  which  were 
interrupted  onlv  by  the  la.st  war  We  export 
mainly  paper.  1pu\p.  plywood,  furs,  ceramics 
and  glas.ware  fud  bin  from  this  country 
machinerv.  grain,  tobacoo  chemicals  end 
fruits  Our  mut\ial  trade  Is  v.ell  balanced  — 
about  50  million  dollars  annually  each  way. 
There  Is  also  an  increasing  tt.urist  trade, 
which  benefits  both  countries  materially  as 
well  as  culturally 

Political  relations  between  Finland  and  the 
United  Sta-es  are  traditionally  friendly  Fin- 
land is  a  neutral  country,  like  Sweden,  main- 
taining good  relations  with  both  We^t  and 
East  Finland  s  policy  l.s  to  remain  oxitslde 
great  power  conflicts  and  today  this  is  under- 
stood and  accepted  in  the  Ea.st  as  well  as  in 
the  Western  World  This  was  confirmed  by 
President  Kennedy  when  our  President 
visited  the  United  States  In  1962.  and  again 
by  President  Johnson,  when  he.  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent, with  Mrs  Johnson,  visited  Finland  last 
year  Both  of  these  visits  were  hlghpolnts  In 
the  long  tradition  of  friendship  between  our 
countries,  the  development  of  which  I  have 
tried  to  describe  There  Is  an  Inscription  on 
one  of  the  many  Finnish  monuments  In  this 
country  "A  strong  will  takes  a  man  through 
gray  granite  stone  '  It  is  this  will  that  has 
helped  build  ixith  our  nations,  our  civiliza- 
tions and  our  freedom  which  we  shall  defend. 
if  necessary,  with  the  same  strong  resolve 
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The  Ukraine  is  the  largest  captive  non- 
Russian  nation  in  all  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Interestingly,  Russians  have  admitted 
that  more  than  half  of  the  population  of 
U.S.S.R.  is  non-Russian. 

I  continue  to  be  hopeful  that  the  Rules 
Committee  will  hold  hearings  on  the  res- 
olution to  create  the  Special  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations. 


UKRAINIAN   INDEPENDENCE 


MIDDLE  EAST  POLICY 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NrW     T08K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  27.  1970 

Mr  DULSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  the  52d  anniversar>'  of  the  .short- 
lived independence  of  the  Ukraine. 

The  observance  could  be  much  more 
significantly  observed  if  the  Congress 
approved  creation  of  a  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Captive  Nation.s  as  proposed  for 
several  years  by  myself  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

My  resolution  was  introduced  nearly  a 
year  ago  and  is  pendmg  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  Such  a  special  commit- 
tee would  make  recommendations  for  as- 
sistance, and  provide  an  Important 
sounding  board  which  would  be  of  in- 
estimable aid  in  boosting  the  morale  and 
adEunant  position  of  these  oppressed  peo- 
ple. 

This  year's  atmiversary  of  Ukrainian 
independence  is  an  occasion  for  reded- 
icatmg  ourselves  to  Eissisting  these  peo- 
ple in  every  way  possible  in  their  valiant 
struggle. 

The  annual  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  started  in  1959,  is  an  impor- 
tant step  that  has  given  continued  in- 
spiration to  the  45  million  oppressed  peo- 
ples. 

The  drive  for  independence  by  the 
Ukrainians  from  Russian  domination 
has  surfaced  appreciably  in  the  past  5 
years — a  hopeful  sign. 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  29.  1970 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
turnaround  in  the  President's  Middle 
East  policy  proposal  was  a  cogent  indi- 
cation that  this  administration  some- 
times heeds  the  call  for  international 
justice  made  by  concerned  legislators 
and  millions  of  citizens  of  our  Nation. 

It  is  also  an  indication  that  we  in  the 
House  have  a  rightful  role  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  foreign  policy  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  our  Government.  To 
permit  a  unilateral  implementation  of 
such  policy  without  legislative  scrutiny 
is  highly  dangerous  and  could  well  lead 
this  Nation  down  a  path  of  tragedy  and 
conflict. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  take  note 
of  this  role  and  ask  them  to  exercise  it 
more  often — especially  in  situations  of 
such  crucial  proportions  as  the  Middle 
East  crisis. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  whom  I  joined  in  speaking 
out  against  the  Roger's  proposal  for  a 
Mideast  settlement.  My  own  efforts  in 
this  regard  were  as  direct  and  concise 
as  I  could  possibly  have  made  them 
and  I  offer,  for  the  Record,  copies  of  the 
letters  I  forwarded  to  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  on  behalf  of  pro- 
moting justice  to  Israel. 

Finally.  I  must  express  my  satisfaction 
with  the  reaction  we  in  the  Congress 
have  elicited  from  the  administration  In 
regard  to  the  Arab-Israeli  crisis.  Hope- 
fully, the  Secretary  and  the  President 
will  see  fit  to  maintain  this  course  until 
an  equitable  solution  is  reached. 
The  letters  follow: 

CoNGRZsa  or  thk  United  States, 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.  January  20.  1970. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dka>  M«.  President:  In  the  Interest  of  last- 
ing peace  and  co-existence  In  the  Middle  East, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  urge 
you  to  reconsider  your  position  on  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Middle  East  conflict  as  outlined 
by  Secretary  of  SUte  Rogers  in  his  December 
9,  1969  statement. 

The  concessions  called  for  In  this  newest 
peace  proposal  offered  by  the  United  States 
are  far  too  harsh  on  Israel.  To  move  away 
from  Israel  now  In  search  of  a  "middle  of  the 
road"  policy  In  the  Middle  East  can  only 
serve  to  invite  polarization  and  escalation 
on  the  part  of  the  disputants. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  has  a  vital 

Interest  In  the  survival  of  Israel  as  a  Nation 

In  the  Middle  East.  She  Is  the  last  bastion 

of  democracy  In  that  part  of  the  world. 

Might  I  respectfully  suggest  that  tbe  wlaer 
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way  In  tne  Mideast  might  be  to  seek  an  ac- 
commodation which  would  guarantee  Israel's 
security  Instead  of  jeopardizing  It,  aa  the 
Rogers  proposal  does.  Pace-to-face  negotia- 
tions between  the  parties  involved  in  the 
conflict  Is  the  only  just  solution  to  a  lasting 
peace  settlement  in  the  Middle  East. 
With  kindest  regards. 

Mario  Biaggx, 
Afember  o/  Congress. 


Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Wash\ngton,  D.  C  .  January  19, 1970. 
Hon.  William  P.  Rogers. 
Secretary,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Secretary:  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  ray  deep  concern 
over  the  new  policy  position  on  the  Middle 
East  that  you  outlined  for  this  Nation  In 
your  December  9.  1969  ststement. 

Although  the  United  States  has  tradition- 
ally had  a  proposal  for  peace  In  the  Middle 
East,  we  have  always  recognized  the  right  of 
the  parties  Involved  to  Iron  out  their  differ- 
ences in  lace-to-face  negotiations.  Your 
peace  plan  precludes  this.  It  attempts  to 
Impose  upKjn  Israel  an  outside  settlement  of 
the  terms  of  peace,  which  Is  totally  Incon- 
sistent with  our  paat  statements  on  a  Mid- 
east settlement. 

France  Britain  and  Germany  have  all 
moved  away  fiom  Israel.  America  remains 
her  sole  ally  In  a  hostile  world.  Israel  Is  the 
last  bastion  ol  democracy  In  the  Middle  East. 
To  move  away  from  her  now  In  search  of  a 
"middle  of  the  road"  policy  can  only  Invite 
further  polarization  and  escalation  in  that 
sector  of  the  world  The  wiser  way.  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, would  be  to  seek  an  accommodation 
which  would  guarantee  Israel's  security  and 
contribute  to  the  attainment  of  legitimate 
mutual  goals  as  well. 

The  doctrine  ol  "even  handedness"  can 
never  apply  where  Israel  Is  concerned.  The 
United  Slates  has  a  vital  Interest  In  her  sur- 
vival and  certainly  a  moral  commitment  to 
that  end.  I  resptcifully  urge  you  to  recon- 
sider this  new  policy  In  the  Interest  of  last- 
ing peace  and  co-existence  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Sincerely, 

Mario  Biaggi, 
Member  of  Congress. 


YOUNG  WORLD  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  29.  1970 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
my  colleague  from  across  the  aisle.  Con- 
gressman Fked  Schwencel,  to  support 
the  dedicated  young  people  in  the  walks 
for  development,  which  is  sponsored  by 
the  American  Freedom  From  Hunger 
Foundation. 

I  have  a  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 
success  of  these  untiring  yoimg  people. 
Last  year  in  Austin.  Tex.,  they  conducted 
a  walk,  carried  off  with  support  from 
community  leaders  and  without  any  in- 
cident, in  which  they  raised  over  $7,000. 

These  people  have  created  a  dynamic 
force  behind  a  simple  purpose — to  elimi- 
nate hunger.  Perhaps  the  best  hope  of- 
fered is  that  the  money  is  not  handed  out 
In  blank-check  fashion,  rather  a  strict 
accounting  procedure  Is  followed  and 
every  permy  is  accounted  for. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Granted,  these  young  folks  are  activists, 
but  they  are  bent  on  progress  and  not  de- 
struction. For  example,  the  money  raised 
In  Austin  was  split  for  domestic  and  for- 
eign use  in  projects  selected  by  the  young 
people  themselves.  They  chose  the  St. 
John's  Community  Center  in  Austin  and 
the  Texas  Partners  for  Alliance  chapter 
in  Peru. 

I  congratulate  these  foot-weary,  big- 
hearted  folks  and  offer  them  my  encour- 
agement. 


CHARACTER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
LAUNCHED 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  29,  1970 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  research 
project  on  character  education  is  under- 
way In  the  Northeast  Independent 
School  District  in  San  Antonio.  This  is  a 
most  significant  development,  and  will 
Interest  people  throughout  the  country 
who  are  aware  of  the  urgent  need  for 
more  attention  to  be  given  to  yoimgsters, 
particularly  at  the  elementary  and  high 
school  level. 

This  project  Is  on  the  move.  It  Is  di- 
rected and  supported  by  some  very  cap- 
able and  dedicated  people.  A  "Freedom's 
Code"  was  prepared  by  that  group,  and  is 
an  indicator  of  basic  rules  of  conduct 
and  morality  which  is  being  championed. 

In  order  that  all  who  are  interested 
may  have  a  better  imderstanding  of 
what  is  involved,  I  include  an  article 
which  appeared  on  January  18,  1970,  in 
the  San  Antonio  Light.  I  also  include  a 
copy  of  "Freedom's  Code." 

The  two  inclusions  follow: 
NOBTH  East  Dibtuct:  Character  Education 

PSO<aAl(    LAt7NCKEO 

(By  Doris  Wright) 

The  goal  of  edticators  Is  to  educate,  but  few 
are  Interested  only  In  Imparting  to  children 
the  knowledge  found  between  the  covers  of 
textbooks. 

Most  are  Interested  in  developing  charac- 
ter to  go  along  with  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic. 

Their  goals  are  to  uplift  every  child  and 
turn  each  Into  adults  who  have  the  basic 
foundations  of  truth,  honesty,  courage,  toler- 
ance and  other  strengths  of  character. 

PILOT   SCHOOLS 

A  character  education  program  has  been 
launched  In  the  North  East  Independent 
School  District.  Its  pilot  schools  are  Oak 
Orove  and  Walzem  Elementary  Schools. 

The  stofy  of  the  success  of  the  program 
so  far  is  best  told  by  a  story  which  came 
from  Jay  MuUcey,  character  education  project 
assistant,  who  last  year  taught  the  fifth 
grade  at  Walzem. 

On  the  first  day  of  school  last  year  Mulkey 
saw  sitting  In  his  class  the  "holy  terror"  of 
the  fourth  grade,  a  boy  whose  IQ  was  slightly 
below  average,  who  couldn't  read  and  who 
had  "a  terrible  attitude." 

Mulkey  treated  Mm  as  if  be  were  an  "A" 
student.  He  listened  when  the  boy  talked: 
be  encouraged  blm  to  study,  subtly  leading 
him  through  first  second  and  third  grade 
reading  books.  The  boy  thought  he  had  the 
teacher  fooled.  No  one  ever  thought  he  was 
smart  before.  No  one  bad  ever  listened  to 
blm  before. 
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NO    FAILING 

Mulkey  conducted  his  class  in  ways  that 
became  the  personification  of  character  edu- 
cation. He  allowed  the  brighter  students  help 
the  slow  ones.  He  gave  no  falling  grades. 

"I  don't  believe  any  child  Is  a  failure.  I 
think  the  teacher  should  get  the  F  if  a  child 
doesn't  learn,"  Mulkey  said. 

The  "holy  terror"  became  the  opposite  of 
that  and  successfully  completed  the  fifth 
grade  with  good  grades  and  a  new  attitude 
toward  himself. 

The  teaching  of  character  in  young  chil- 
dren Is  often  subtle,  a  part  of  the  broader  cur- 
riculum In  which  the  positive  attitude  of  the 
teacher  enforces  a  program  Into  which  la 
fed  the  character-building  elements  of  gen- 
erosity, honesty,  kindness,  truthfulness. 

The  program  begin  In  the  first  grade  In 
the  pilot  schools  and  gradually  increases  In 
scope  each  year.  Teachers  do  not  tell  students 
"You  will  be  honest"  or  truthful  or  tolerant. 
They  show  by  doing,  by  allowing  open  discus- 
sions, by  listening  to  children,  by  allowing 
children  to  assume  responsibility. 

HELPED    janitor 

Children  at  Walzem  last  year  went  with- 
out lunches,  sold  newspapers  and  bottles 
and  donated  their  allowances  to  help  a  Jani- 
tor who  broke  a  leg  and  was  off  the  payroll 
for  a  time. 

Writing  has  disappeared  from  restroom 
walls,  fewer  windows  are  broken,  attendance 
is  better,  morale  Is  higher. 

The  program  is  to  be  extended  Into  other 
schools  within  the  North  East  School  Dis- 
trict and  In  schools  in  East  Central  Har- 
landale,  and  Northslde  School  Districts. 

The  concept  of  character  education  was 
first  launched  by  Russell  C.  Hill,  founder  of 
The  Children's  F^ind  of  San  Antonio,  who 
authored  the  "Freedom's  Code"  on  which 
the  program  Is  based. 

Hill  established  the  fund  in  memory  of 
one  of  his  children  who  died.  Later  Hill  en- 
listed the  help  of  Ray  S.  Erlandson.  who 
became  president  of  The  Children's  Fund. 
The  two  sought  to  pilot  the  character  edu- 
cation program  in  the  North  East  School 
District.  The  plan  was  accepted  by  Billy 
Reagan,  superintendent,  and  by  Dr.  M.  G. 
Bowden,  associate  professor  of  elementary 
education  at  Trinity  University,  who  agreed 
to  train  teachers  for  the  pilot  schools. 

HAD    $500,000 

In  1968  the  UUy  Endowment,  Inc.,  of  In- 
dianapolis endowed  the  project  with  $300.- 
000,  to  which  The  Children's  Fund  added 
$60,000.  With  the  assistance  of  Trinity  and 
the  North  East  School  District,  the  project 
had  about  $500,000  to  develop  materials  and 
methods  for  teaching  character  and  citizen 
responsibility  In  the  schools. 

Dr.  James  A.  Forester  was  named  director 
of  the  project.  He  Is  presently  developing 
curriculum  guides  for  the  program  which 
extend  from  the  first  through  the  twelfth 
grades. 

EIrlandson  and  Forester  point  out  that  San 
Antonio  is  becoming  the  center  of  character 
education.  Forester  has  spoken  to  parent- 
teacher  groups  arfd  has  been  requested  to 
speak  to  groups  In  other  states,  In  colleges 
and  in  other  school  districts. 

SEEK    GRANT 

The  Children's  Fund  has  applied  for  a 
$282,008  grant  for  elementary  character 
education  and  $285,959  for  secondary  school 
programs  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

Seminars  for  teachers  will  be  conducted 
this  year  at  Trinity  University,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  at  El  Paso  and  at  Butler  Uni- 
versity in  Indianapolis. 

Erlandson  and  Forester  have  been  Invited 
to  the  18th  annual  PresidenUal  Prayer 
Breakfast  sponsored  by  members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  In 
Washington,  D.C,  on  Feb.  6. 
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Erlandsoiv  a  strons:  supporter  of  the  char- 
acter education  program,  said.  •'You  can't 
stop  vandaium  by  putting  in  a  burglar 
alarm  system.  This  is  rea'.ly  sound  educa- 
tion   It  Isn  t  Just  a  dream.' 

Freedom  s  Code:  The  Standards  of  Informed 
AND  Responsible  Men  or  Good  Will 

Be  Hones?— Be  Generous— Be  Just — and 
Live  H'»norab;v  among  vour  Fellow  Men  — 

Be  Kind  to  Those  who  Uves  you  Touch  and 
Do  vour  Fair  Share  to  Help  Those  In  Need - 

Have  Convictions  and  Courage  and  yet  be 
Tolerant  of  0:her  Peoples  Paul's  and 
Opinions — 

Make  Creditable  Use  of  your  Time  and 
Talen-.s  and  Provide  Reasonable  Security  for 
Your^ielf  and  vour  Dependents — 

Understand  your  Obligations  as  a  Citizen 
and  F\r.flll  Them  Credltabiy  — 

Stand  v^lth  Men  of  Good  Will  Everywhere 
for  Truth  and  Be  an  Unyielding  Defender  of 
the  Basic  Human  Rights  that  provide  Free- 
dom. Justice  and  Equality  for  the  People  un- 
der an  Honest  Government  of  Law — 

This  is  the  Measure  of  a  Good  Ufe  among 
Free  Men -These  are  the  Standards  Men 
Must  Live  By  to  be  Free 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Thank    you    for    your    fine   essay    and    for 
your  interest  in  Wa.shlngtou  Crossing  State 
Park  and    the   Important   event   in   our   na- 
tion's history  which  is  memorialized  here. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ann  Hawkts  HrrroN. 
ChaiTvnan  of  the  Board. 


January  29,  1970 


OUTSTANDING  TEENAGER  OP 
AMERICA 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OF    KXirrCCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  29,  1970 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Steven  Jaeger,  of  111  West  31st  Street 
In  Covington,  Ky..  has  recently  been  sin- 
gled out  for  honors  by  two  different 
groups.  Steven  resides  in  the  Fourth 
Congressional  Dlstnct.  which  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  representing,  and  I  thought 
It  appropriate  that  he  be  given  recog- 
nition here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Steven  was  named  an  Outstanding 
Teenager  of  America  for  1970 — for  his 
school — by  the  Outstanding  Teenagers 
of  America  just  recently,  and  as  such  Is 
eligible  for  State  and  nationwide  com- 
petition. 

Also,  the  Washington  Crossing  Poun- 
dauon.  of  Washmgton  Crossing.  Pa..  In 
December  selected  Steven  as  an  honor- 
able mention  winner  In  the  third  annual 
national  Albert  W.  Hawkes  Patriotic 
E^ssay  Contest.  The  award  carried  a  cash 
prize  and  certificate  of  recognition. 

Sometimes  many  Americans  have 
doubts  about  our  younger  generation. 
Steven  Jaeger's  essay  serves  to  bolster 
my  confidence  that  at  least  some  of  our 
young  people  are  concerned  and  p)a- 
trtotic.  I  congratulate  Steven  for  his 
achievements  and  patriotism.  His  essay 
follows: 

Washington  CaoasiNC  Poundation, 

Washington  Croanng,  Pa  ,  Dec.  8, 1969. 
Mr.  Stxvkn  Jaxckb. 
Covington,  Ky. 

DsAS  Stxvxn;  The  Tniflt«e8  of  the  Waah- 
Ington  Crossing  Foundation  are  happy  to 
enclose  your  check  for  126.00  aa  an  Honor- 
able Mention  winner  In  the  Third  Annual 
National  Albert  W.  Hawkes  Patriotic  Essay 
Contest. 

We  are  also  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  book, 
George  Washington  Crossed  Here,  together 
with  a  program  of  our  Award  Ceremonies. 


What  Was  the    "Spirit  or   1776  "  and  Whl 
It    Still    Have    Vali  i;    in    1976? 
(  By  Steven  Jaegen 
The  Spirit  of   1776  Is  sewn  deep  Into  the 
heart  of  .\merlca   Perhaps  today.  In  our  Uou- 
bled   times,   as   American   troops   once   again 
defend   our   homes   on   foreign  soil   and   un- 
rest looms  on  the  streets  of  our  own  country. 
It  might  behoove  us  to  Uke  a  better  look  at 
the  true  meaning  of   1776.   In   so  doing,  let 
us  pray  to  Gixl  that  we  may  gain  insight  and 
guldarice  so  that  once  .^aln  we  may  kindle 
the  real  meaning  of  what  it  means  to  be  an 
American 

The  years  preceding  1776  had  been  spent 
In  tyranny  Now  the  time  had  come  to  break 
the  band=  of  a  tyrannical  leader  and  to  es- 
tablish new  Ideals  The  people  who  had  suf- 
fered under  the  stubborn  rule  of  King 
George  in  wanted  and  needed  independ- 
ence. They  possessed  unanimity  of  purpose, 
concurrence  of  thought,  and  harmony  of  ac- 
tion They  were  willing  to  give  their  lives  so 
that  others  might  be  free.  A  spirit  had  been 
sweeping  through  the  colonies  for  many 
years.  Finally.  In  1776,  that  spirit  broke 
forth.  Many  values  were  exemplified  by  sev- 
eral valiant  men  such  .ts  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  George  Washington. 
Of  these  values,  the  most  Important  was 
their  desire  for  freedom. 

In  their  hearts,  as  In  ours  today,  the  words 
"America"  and  "Freedom  "  remain  synony- 
mous. Visualize  the  word  "America"  and 
analyze  each  of  its  letters 

The  capital  "A  "  represents  the  great  ad- 
venture— an  adventure  of  creating  a  new  na- 
tion of  free  people  This  nation  would  become 
the  symbol  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world. 

The  '  m"  could  be  the  bro»d  shoulders  of 
the  mlnutemen  as  they  faced  hardship  and 
danger  at  the  hands  of  a  mighty  British  army 
m  order  to  develop  this  young  and  fertile 
country.  This  young  country  was  destined  to 
become  the  most  prosperous  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  It  was  to  grow  Into  a  large  nation 
consisting  of  fifty  states,  existing  side  by  side 
in  peaceful  coexistence. 

The  small  letter  "e"  U  the  symbol  of  en- 
thusiasm— a  national  state  of  mind  needed 
to  face  a  task  as  large  as  revolution.  This 
state  of  mind  has  existed  throughout  the 
two-hundred  year  history  of  our  country. 
Prom  Valley  Forge,  through  the  sands  of 
Normandy,  and  into  the  Jungles  of  Vietnam, 
the  people  of  this  nation  have  answered  their 
country's  call  because  of  their  enthusiasm. 
The  letter  "r"  might  picture  a  man  with 
his  right  hand  outstretched  in  friendliness 
to  people  of  all  races  and  nationalities  who 
wish  not  only  to  share  our  many  blessings, 
but  also  to  contribute  to  the  American 
dream.  Because  America  is  the  "melting  pot" 
of  the  world,  we  have  become  a  nation  rich 
in  culture  This  mixed  culture  helps  deepen 
our  understanding  of  each  other.  This  un- 
derstanding strengthens  the  framework  of 
our  country 

The  letter  "i"  represents  the  individual 
citizen,  so  important  to  a  republic,  and  above 
It  is  a  halo,  blessing  man  with  the  rights 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
The  small  "c"  resembles  a  broken  circle, 
and  symbolizes  thousands  of  American  homes 
from  which  husbands,  fathers,  brothers,  sons 
and  daughters  have  gone  forth — many  never 
to  rettim — because  tJiey  considered  the 
Umt«d  States  of  America  more  dear  than  Ufe 
itself.  In  the  years  to  oome.  many  more  will 
be  called  upon  to  give  the  supreme  aacrl- 
nce.  Tbey  wUl  aiuwer  tills  call  with  a  sense 


of  pride,  for  they  will  be  upholding  their  be- 
lief in  freedom 

The  last  letter — a  small  "a" — oould  be  a 
man  kneeling  with  his  head  bowed  In  prayer, 
asking  God  for  wisdom  and  guidance.  In  or- 
der that  the  true  principles  of  a  ChrUtian 
Nation  may  not  perish  from  this  earth. 

These  seven  Ideals  contained  in  the  word 
"America"  clearly  outline  the  "Spirit  of 
1776."  They  put  forth  the  various  aspects 
of  our  dreams  which  have  made  this  coun- 
try greet.  Today,  this  spirit  exists  as  it  did 
in  1776. 

Otir  true  American  Heritage  has  survived 
these  many  years  and  has  served  us  well.  It 
has  made  us  a  united  people,  a  people  willing 
to  work  for  the  advancement  of  all  man- 
kind It  is  because  of  our  heritage,  a  belief 
in  the  common  man.  and  a  belief  In  indi- 
vidualism, that  enabled  this  country  to  first 
place  its  flag  on  the  surface  of  the  moon. 
This  same  spirit  will  be  with  us  In  1978  and 
on  Into  the  next  decade.  We  shall  continue 
to  exemplify  the  ideals  of  a  free  nation  in  the 
future.  Our  spirit  of  unity  will  serve  as  an 
example  for  freedom -loving  men  everywhore. 
We  should  all  be  eternally  grateful  for  the 
foundation  of  our  Heritage.  It  may  some  day 
prove  to  be  the  source  from  which  the  world 
and  Its  people  truly  become  one. 


TOP  INSURANCE  AOENT 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or  mcHioAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  January  29,  1970 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hugh 

McCann  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  salutes 

a  top  insurance  salesman.  Natixrally,  I 

want  you  to  observe  that  he  points  out 


Januarij  29,  1970 


OtnSTANDINO  TEENACCKS  OF  AMERICA. 

Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Sttjdent:  Congratulations  on  having 
been  selected  by  your  school  as  an  Outstand- 
ing Teenager  of  America  for  1970. 

You  win  receive  an  official  certificate  In 
recognition  of  this  high  honor  in  February. 
Having  been  selected  in  your  school,  you  are 
automatically  in  competition  for  the  title  of 
your  state's  Outstanding  Teenager  for  1970. 
The  winner  of  this  state  honor  will  receive 
a  trophy,  to  be  presented  by  your  Governor. 

Each  of  the  fifty  sUte  winners  will  com- 
pete for  one  of  the  Two  National  Outstand-  X 
ing  Teenagers  of  America  awards.  The  re-  ^ 
clplents  of  these  awards  will  each  receive 
a  H.OOO  college  scholarship  as  well  as  rec- 
ognition in  national  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. 

The  state  and  national  competitions  will 
be  Judged  from  the  biographical  informa- 
tion submitted  on  the  enclosed  form.  Please 
fill  out  this  form  completely  and  return 
Immediately  Be  assured,  you  are  under  no 
obligation  whatsoever  by  participating  in  this 
program. 

Your  accomplishments  will  be  featured, 
along  with  other  Outstanding  Teenagers  of 
America,  in  an  annual  publication.  This  pub- 
lication will  be  placed  in  Ubrarles  through- 
out the  country. 

The  Outstanding  Teenagers  of  America 
awards  program  is  sponsored  annually  by  the 
nonprofit  Outstanding  Americans  Founda- 
tion. The  enclosed  brochure  describes  the 
program  and  introduces  the  1969  national 
and  state  winners. 

Congratulations  again  on  receiving  this 
honor.  I  will  look  forward  to  receiving  your 
biographical  Information  in  the  next  two 
weeks. 

Sincerely. 

Morris  Dees. 

Dlrccfor. 


how  much  better  women  are  than  mMi. 

The  article  follows : 

top   iNStniANCE   Agent:    Saleslady   Airs 

Secrets 

(By  Hugh  McCann) 

Don't  ever  let  Dorothy  Austell  hear  you  say 
you  don't  believe  In  insurance. 

By  responding  to  challenges  like  she  be- 
came the  No.  1  "salesman"  for  the  Pilot  Life 
Insurance  Co.  in  1964  in  the  U.S..  Puerto 
Rico  and  Western  Europe,  and  Agent  of  the 
Year  in  1967  for  the  North  Carolina  Under- 
writers Assn. 

"You  see, "  says  Miss  Austell,  a  pleasant- 
looking  woman  in  her  late  forties  with  a 
honey-suckle-and  mint  Julep  accent,  "a 
woman  has  a  built-in  radar  that  gives  her 
a  sensitivity  to  problems,  and  she  has  no 
hesitancy  in  giving  soluUons.  We  Instinc- 
tively know  what  to  say  and  When  to  say  It." 

It  takes  visceral  forOtude  to  make  such  a 
declaration  before  the  Detroit  Association  of 
Ufe  Underwriters,  a  predominantly  male- 
dominated  organlzaUon.  Yet  Miss  Austell,  aa 
ex-WAC  from  Raleigh.  N.C.,  told  them  such 
"truths"— and  more.  And  by  invitation,  no 

"Men  aren't  organized  as  well  as  women," 
she  continued.  "They  have  a  plan,  all  right, 
but  they  don't  work  at  It  like  women.  Men 
have  a  kind  of  a  plateau  that  they  work 
toward.  They  reach  a  point  and  they  stay 
there. 

"A  woman  Just  keeps  on  going.  A  man 
makes  a  sale  and  he  sits  around  and  talks 
about  it  for  10  days.  I  go  out  and  make  an- 
other sale.  Women  are  much  better  than  men 
at  following  up.  at  giving  service." 

Those  gentlemen  of  the  Detroit  under- 
writers group  who  sat  through  this  ego-drub- 
bing were  made  privy  to  a  few  of  this  North 
Carolinian's  trade  secrets. 

For  example,  when  a  prospective  customer 
asks  her:  "Who  do  you  work  for?  What  com- 
pany do  you  represent?"  she  mvarlably  re- 
sponds: "I  work  for  you,  my  friend.  I  repre- 
sent you." 

And  another:  "Insurance  Isn't  sold.  It  is 
bought." 

And  Etui  another  U  her  personal  approach: 
she  employs  a  part-time  secretary  to  clip  the 
Raleigh  newspapers  for  every  Item  pertaining 
to  her  policyholders. 

The  secret  of  success  of  Dorothy  Brtl  Aus- 
tell, former  executive  with  the  North  Capo- 
llna  agriculture  department.  Is  her  consum- 
mate ability  to  combine  personal  warmth 
with  an  almost  clinical  directness. 

You  may  disagree  with  her,  but  you  cant 
get  mad  at  her. 

Her  list  of  affiliations  and  offices  held  la 
as  lengthy  as  a  housewife's  shopping  list  and 
Is  an  indication  of  the  drive  and  activity 
which  has  characterized  her  Ufe. 

When  she  was  16  months  old,  her  father 
died,  leaving  her  mother  with  six  children. 
She  worked  her  way  through  high  school  and 
college. 

As  a  freshman  at  Shelby  High  School,  she 
approached  the  manager  of  a  Charles  store 
In  town  and  asked  for  a  Job  selling  loe  cream. 
The  ice  cream  counter  In  these  stores,  she 
recalls,  were  too  high  for  hep — I  was  a  little 
shorty."  she  says — and  he  turned  her  down. 
■If  you  build  me  a  platform.  Ill  guarantee 
to  sell  you  more  Ice  cream  than  has  ever 
been  sold  In  any  stores  of  the  Charlea  chain." 
He  gave  her  the  Job. 

In  those  days,  she  recalls,  Oardner-'Wel* 
College  did  not  have  Its  own  laundry  and 
drycleanlng  faculties.  This  was  done  by  a 
local  firm  In  BowUng  Springs  and  by  another 
firm  which  came  In  across  the  t>order  from 
South  Carolina  and  made  plck-upa  on 
campus. 

She  sat  on  the  steps  of  a  campus  building 
one  day  and  watched  the  South  Carolina 
man  make  his  pick-ups.  Then  she  approached 
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the  local  launderer  and  dry  cleaner  and  pro- 
posed that  If  he  cut  her  In  for  10  percent, 
she  would  get  him  aU  the  business  on 
caii4>us. 

He  agreed,  and  Dorothy  Austell  was  In 
business — which  meant  getting  all  the  busi- 
ness m  the  boys'  dormitories.  Years  later 
(1964)  the  coUege  chose  her  as  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  of  its  21.000  graduates. 

More  recently,  she  devised  a  key  way  of 
ccnnbattlng  the  common  objection  of  po- 
tential Insurance  customers:  "I  don't  be- 
lieve In  Insurance.  I'm  saving  my  money  for 
my  retirement." 

She  got  the  cooperation  of  six  people,  each 
of  whom  put  $50  Into  an  Insurance  policy 
and  $60  Into  a  savings  account.  At  the  end 
of  one  year,  only  one  of  the  six  had  not 
touched  his  $50.  "The  other  five."  she  says, 
"had  taken  some  of  It  out." 

She  uses  this  as  demonstration  of  the  rela- 
tive stabUity  of  insurance  as  contrasted  to 
savings.  "I  woiUd  say  to  a  person:  'If  you 
dona  beUeve  me,  caU  up  any  one  of  these 
people.  Here  are  their  phone  numbers."  You 
see,  I  already  had  got  permission  from  them 
to  use  them  as  references." 

Dorothy  Austell  has  been  associated  with 
Pilot  Life  Insurance  for  14  years.  It  Is  a 
national  compsoiy  (except  for  Michigan  and 
New  York)  "In  the  top  ten,"  she  says. 

Asked  If  she  aspired  eventually  to  some 
executive  role  In  management,  she  repUed: 
"I  insure  about  200  Uves  a  year.  That  flgtu-ee 
out  to  about  two  a  week. 

"I  Just  want  to  do  what  I  do  and  be  what 
lam." 


THE  PRESIDENCY  AND  TELEVISION 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  icnnnESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  29,  1970 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  James 
Reston,  writing  in  the  New  York  Times 
this  week,  has  questioned  the  President's 
use  of  the  public  air  waves  for  partisan 
debate.  Mr.  Reston  cogently  delineates 
the  twofold  danger  in  indiscriminate  use 
of  public  service  air  time:  It  violates  the 
traditional  doctrine  of  fairness;  and  it 
needlessly  divides  and  frustrates  the  Con- 
gress as  it  seeks  unity  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Nation's  dllBcult  business. 

"The  Power  of  the  Presidency  and  Tele- 
vision," which  I  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  deserves  thoughtful  con- 
sideration by  every  Member: 
WASHiNGTOir:  Th«  Powim  or  tbx  Pbebwwkct 

AITD  TBLEVIBION 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washinoton,  January  27. — President  Nixon 
has  clearly  decided  to  tise  the  power  of  the 
Presidency,  plus  the  power  of  network  tele- 
vision, to  combat  his  opponents  In  the  Demo- 
cratic-controlled Congress  and  presumably 
to  establish  a  Republican  Congress  to  Novem- 
ber. 

This  is  quite  a  combination  and  quite  a 
gamble.  Thoughtful  observers  here  have  won- 
dered, ever  since  the  Inception  of  nation-wide 
television,  what  would  happen  if  a  deter- 
mined Preeldent,  who  had  both  the  wlU  and 
the  ability  to  uaa  the  networks  effecttvely, 
really  set  out  to  eq>lolt  television  for  his 
poUtlcal  advantage. 

President  Eiaenhower  had  the  personality, 
the  popularity,  and  the  ability  to  use  tele- 
vision in  this  way,  but  not  the  wlU.  President 
Kennedy  had  the  ablUty  and  the  wlU  to  use 
It,  but  for  some  unexplained  reason,  was 
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afraid  of  what  he  called  over-exposure.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  had  the  will,  but  neither  the 
personality  nor  the  ablUty  to  use  It  effective- 
ly. But  President  Nixon,  by  going  to  the  net- 
works to  veto  the  money  bill  for  health,  edu- 
cation and  welfare,  has  Indicated  both  a  de- 
termination and  ability  to  use  it  to  appeal 
to  the  people  over  the  head  of  the  Congress 
to  achieve  his  political  objectives. 

The  posslbUlties  aad  Implications  of  this 
are  worth  a  Uttle  reflection.  The  President 
has  available  In  the  White  House  a  television 
studio  hooked  into  the  networks.  This  Is 
necessary  for  great  occasions  of  state  or  for 
emergencies,  but  It  Is  also  available  to  him 
whenever  he  has  a  major  controversy  with 
the  Congress:  for  example,  when  he  wants  to 
explain  his  veto  of  the  HJE.W.  blU  to  the 
American  people.  After  aU,  It  wotild  be  rather 
awkward,  even  for  Prank  Stanton  at  CBS, 
to  say  no. 

This,  of  course.  Is  precisely  what  the  Pres- 
ident did  In  his  H.E.W.  controversy.  He  vetoed 
the  bill  on  television  with  a  flourish.  He  did 
not  deUver  a  balanced  Presidential  presenta- 
tion of  the  problem,  but  a  one-sided,  self- 
serving  and  even  self-righteous  argument  for 
his  veto.  It  was  very  effective  and  very  mis- 
leading, and  it  raises  questions  far  more  Im- 
portant than  the  H.E.W.  bUl. 

THE    DOCTRINE    OF    "FATRNISS" 

What  about  the  doctrine  of  "fairness," 
which  Vice  President  Agnew  was  so  con- 
cerned about  not  so  long  ago?  How  can  Sen- 
ators who  oppose  the  President  get  "equal 
time  "  when  they  are  talking  to  a  half -empty 
chamber,  while  the  President  Is  arguing  his 
case,  from  the  majesty  of  the  White  House, 
before  an  audience  of  millions? 

Beyond  this,  there  Is  a  more  Immediate 
problem.  This  Is  that  the  President  is  now 
by-passing  or  reaching  beyond  the  Congress 
to  the  people,  and  this  Is  his  gamble.  He  Is 
Just  going  Into  his  second  year  In  the  Presi- 
dency. He  has  indicated  the  outlines  of  his 
poUcy— weUare,  taxes,  crime,  conservation, 
and  aU  the  restr— but  his  major  proposals 
have  not  been  voted  Into  law. 

THE  POWER  or  CONGRESS 

They  have  to  go  through  the  Congress.  The 
Congress  Is  controlled  by  the  Democrats. 
The  Democrats  are  divided,  with  a  coopera- 
tive saint  as  their  leader  In  the  Senate,  and 
a  weak  and  tired  octogenarian,  or  there- 
abouts, as  their  leader  In  the  House,  and  a 
Uberal  Senator  from  a  conservative  state  as 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee. 

In  short,  the  Democrats  are  In  deep  trou- 
ble. But  nothing  will  unify  them  more,  or 
arotue  their  partisan  dander,  than  a  Presi- 
dent who  tries  to  ride  over  their  majority 
by  partisan  television  appeals  to  the  peo- 
ple. This  Is  a  provocation  to  a  partisan  bat- 
tie  at  a  time  when  the  country  needs  a  Uttle 
time  and  unity  to  put  through  many  of 
the  sensible  programs  the  President  has  sug- 
gested.   

THE  PARTISAN  rtTRXBS 

After  the  President's  televised  veto  mes- 
sage, the  partisan  furies  are  rising.  After 
proclaiming  In  his  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage that  "what  this  nation  needs  Is  an 
example  ...  of  spiritual  and  moral  leader- 
ship .  .  .  which  would  Inspire  Young  Ameri- 
cans with  a  sense  of  excitement  .  .  ."  Mr. 
Nixon,  who  has  been  talking  about  an  era 
of  quiet  understanding  at  home,  and  of 
negotiation  rather  than  confrontation 
abroad,  has  now  gone  to  the  television  with 
a  narrow  poUtical  argvunent  which  U  build- 
ing up  a  real  confrontation  In  a  Democratic 
Congress,  whose  support  he  needs  for  the 
programs  he  says  are  essential  to  the  na- 
tion. 

It  U  very  odd:  a  noble  generous  State  of 
the  Union  Message  one  day,  and  a  narrow 
party  speech  on  television  a  few  days  later. 
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AU  thla  Is  ft  fairly  good  lUustratlon  of  why 
there  Is  so  much  dlstrxut  and  cynicism  In 
the  country,  particularly  among  the  young, 
about  American  politics  and  politicians 
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INCREASE  OP  VOTER  REGISTRA- 
TION AND  PARTICIPATION  EN- 
COURAGED 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or  rtoRiSA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  29.  1970 
Mr.  GIBBONS  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
heard  so  much  of  the  "silent  majority"— 
a  term  which  has  been  In  use  quite  a 
bit  since  the  last  general  election— I  de- 
cided to  take  a  close  look  at  this  so-called 
"silent  majority"  in  my  own  congres- 
sional district,  the  Sixth  District  of 
Florida. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  In  the  Record 
those  figures  which  I  am  sure  you  wlU 
agree  point  to  the  fact  that  the  silent 
majority  Is  Indeed  a  very  sUent  majority 
and  in  fact  speaks  not  at  all. 

Prom  the  figures  which  I  wlU  enclose, 
you  will  see  that  in  my  congressional 
district,  of  those  who  were  eligible  to 
vote — namely,  those  over  21  years  of 
age — only  49  percent  voted  in  the  US. 
Senate  race  in  1968.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
further  study  showed  that  there  were 
over  70.000  who  were  eligible  to  vote  that 
were  not  even  registered. 

I  feel  that  we  in  Congress,  as  well  as 
all  elected  representatives  In  our  Gov- 
ernment, have  a  responsibility  to  en- 
courage increaised  voU-r  registration  and 
voter  participation. 

A  cursory-  examination  of  the  election 
rolls  in  most  urban  districts  and  those 
districts  that  have  been  affected  by  urban 
renewal,  highway  construction,  and  the 
closing  of  military  installations,  and  so 
forth  will  show  that  these  voter  regis- 
tration rolls  are  in  great  need  of  cor- 
rection and  revision.  In  this  resard,  I  am 
cooperating  with  the  supervisor  of  elec- 
tions in  my  district  in  an  effort  to  help 
ufKlate  our  voter  rolls. 

I  will  also  introduce  shortly  legislation 
that  will  authorize  supervisors  of  elec- 
tions or  offlcisUs  who  have  the  respon- 
'  sibillty  of  maintaining  voter  registration 
rolls  the  right  to  free  mailing  privileges 
for  the  purpose  of  updating  their  lists 
when  pertaining  to  Federal  elections. 

The  right  to  vote  in  our  society  Is  a 
most  precious  one  We  as  Americans 
have  not  exercised  this  right,  and  I  for 
one  would  like  to  do  everything  I  pos- 
sibly can  in  an  effort  to  encourage  the 
people  of  my  district  to  register  and  to 
vote 

I  would  also  like  to  include  In  the 
Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  am  sending 
to  all  registered  voters  in  my  district  in 
conjunction  with  the  effort  the  super- 
visor of  elections  and  I  are  making  in 
Hillsborough  County.  Fla.  Also  Included 
Ls  a  copy  of  the  card  being  used  in  the 
updating  of  otir  elections  rolls: 
VOTT*  Statistics  FOt  QTtrojLL  Eutcnow  or 
1968.  Sixth  Coitatxsiaoti kl  Distiict  of 
Plokis* 

1.  Total  vote  In  presidential  election.  149.- 
•37. 


••HIS  MIGHTINESS"  AND  THE 
KEYSTONE  COPS 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or    KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  29,  1970 


Total  figure  represents  68%    of  registered 
voters. 

Total  figure  represents  52%   of  those  eli- 
gible to  vote   (over  21  years  of  age) 

a.  Total   vote  In  senatorial  election.   140,- 
886. 

Total  figure  represents  64%    of  registered 
voters. 

Total  figure  represents  49%  of  those  eligi- 
ble to  vote  (over  21  years  of  age) 

3.  Total    vote    In    congressional    election, 
132.754. 

Total   figure  represents  61%   of  registered 
voters. 

Total  figure  represents  46%  of  those  eligi- 
ble to  vote  (over  21  years  of  age) .  jj^j.      MURPHY     of     New     York.     Mr. 

4  Total  number  registered  In  suth  Dis-  speaker  on  the  day  that  President 
trict,  218,885                                         ,      ,  ,„  Nlxon's  veto  of  the  Health  and  Educa- 

5  Total  population  over  21  years  of  age  in  f!  „  '\r„*„rHattnn<!  hill  was  uoheld  Ted 
6th  DUtrlci  (those  eligible  to  vote ) .  288,000  V°"  ^'^^^^^^l^^r,,^!^ ^a^^l  on  the 

6  58%  of  population  in  Suih  Congres-  Lewis  turned  his  erudite  scalpel  on  tne 
sional  District  as  of  the  1968  election  were  new  White  House  palace  guard— a 
over  21  years  of  age  $23,000  waste  of  the  taxpayers"  moiiey.  In 

7  69.115  who  were  eligible  to  vote  were  not  his  ever-excellent  "Capitol  Stuff"  col- 
reglstered  In  the  6th  Congressional  District  ^^^j^  ^^  jj^g  pjew  York  Dally  News,  Mr. 

Lewis  deftly  chips  away  at  the  Presi- 

Honsr  or  REPREsrsTATivts,  dent's  yen  for  a  self-styled  "tight  legion 

Wash.tngton. DC.  of  white  uniformed  musketeers."  I  speak, 

Dtah  Frieno    Like  all  Americans,  I  am  sure  qJ  course,  of  the  poor  White  House  police- 

you  value  your  right  to  vote  j^jg^i  ^j^o  have  been  dandled  up  by  the 

The  voter  regUtration  rolls  In  Hillsborough  president  in  "student  prince"  uniforms 

County  are  in  great  need  of  updating  taxpayers'  expense.  It  Is  ironic  that 

In  this  regard.  I  am  cooperating  with  iir.  President  can  veto  as  inflationary  a 

Jim   Fair,   the  Supervisor  of   Elections,   who  tne  "^^'^ff^":,^""  "l^VinV^thP  welfare  of 

IS  required  by  lawTo  correct  and  revise  these  measure  vitally  ^^^^^'J^J^^^^^^lf^^^?^^ 

:i3t3  on  a  periodic  basis.  American  Children,  the  American  elderly. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  card  which  la  and  the  American  sick,  yet  waste  tax  dol- 

addressed  to  the  Supervisor  of  Elections.  lars  on  a  palace  guard. 

You  should  fill  out  this  card  and  return  It  Under   the   leave    to   extend   my    re- 

immediateiy.  marks    in    the    Record.    I    include    Mr. 

While  ail  matters  pertaining  to  voter  regis-  Lewis'  column  on  "His  Mightiness"  and 

tration  come  entirely  within  the  Jurisdiction  ^^  Keystone  Cops: 

of   the  Supervisor's  office.  I  am  cooperating  ^        „   r-^^   Tj,vr,M    *   wntfrn  Lacch 

*Uh  him  in  this  endeavor.  P*^«^=   G'^*""  °"^  ^"'"''   *   "°"^'   ^'"'" 

Sincerely.  (By  Ted  Lewis. 

Sam  M.  Gibbons,  Washington.  January  28  —President  Nixon 

V  S  Conffressman.  ^jg^   the   reputation   of  being   a  most   smart 

politician    Lyndon    Johnson   once   had    that 

DiAR       AMERicfN       CmzEN         Thousands  reputation,    too     but    he    began    to    lose    it 

haven't    voted,    and    ihou.sands   have   moved,  quickly  when  he  picked  up  two  beagles  by 

Now.  after  over   15  years,   the  voter  rolls  are  the  e.irs 

being  cnrrected— thanks   to   the  help  of  our  What  we  are  getting  around  to  saying  Is 

Congressman.  that  the  real  smart  politicians  are  those  guys 

Please  do  your  part  bv  advising  your  elec-  who  recognize  the  Ingrained  ability  of  voters 

tlons   supervisor   of    change.s     (Law   requires  to  seize  on  a  picky  little  Issue  and  distort  It 

lt!i    Your  address  changes  can   be  made   by  into  a  big  one  which  changes  the  whole  shape 

mall,   but  any   party  or  name  changes  must  of  a  national  election. 

be  made  in  person  Nixon    has    been   around    In   politics  long 

To  stay  regl.stered  to  vote,  please  fill  In  this  enough  so  that  he  should  know  that.  For  that 

card  and  mail  it  now    If  not  returned  In  30  very   reason,   he  should   have  realized  what 

days,    law    requires    that    your    name   be   re-  troubles  he  was  making  for  himself  and  his 

moved  from  voter  rolls  party  by  redecklng  for  ceremonial  occasions 

Your  friend.  a  cadre  of  White  House  policemen  In  garish 

Jim  Fair.  white  uniforms  and  vinyl  caps. 

Supervisor  of  Elections.  Not  even  LBJ  would  have  been  so  daring 

Hillsborough  County.  Fla.  or  insensitive  to  the  risk  of  being  latighed 

.  at,  rather  than  with 

[Return  card]  Sure,  these  prettified  cops  are  going  to  be 

labeled   the   "palace   guard."   They   look   ex- 
To  vote  mall  this  If  legal  residence  is  In  ^^          ^^^^  ^^       ^.^^^  supposed  to  look— pro- 
County  or  ir  eligible  to  b«  elector  '                    ^^           ^j  t^e  mythical  king- 
By  the  map.  I  think  this  Is  my  precinct  ]^^^  ^^  Rumania. 

number -_  ^^^  ^  ^^^^   ^^^^   ^^^^  elegantly  over- 

OK  a<  on  cara  ----"-------^-----"---  dressed  guardians  of  1600  Pennsylvania  Ave. 

^,       n    ^,   ,!^^r^»;  got  their  uniforms  because  a  President  who 

If  moved  locally.  ftU  in  below  K"^^  ^n^J  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^j  ^^^^^   ,^^^  ^  ^,3 

1  live  at ;n",rm"b;pV'.itreet.  Qu.iker  backgroundi    thought  the  executive 

If    none,    give    legal    description    (City    or  mansion  ^required  more  pomp  and  panoply 

p^t  omce,    (cant  live  In  post  office  box,   (zip  '"^^«^\« '.f^',    ^^^^^    ,^^  „,,,„,  ,3  fl,,„y 

If    cant   get    mall    at   residence,   give   post  getting  a  glimpse  of  the  real  Nixon!  He  could 

Office  address  and  zip  code  ""-    visualize    himself    as    the    leader    on    a 

Birthdate  '•'^'"^  hcrse.  but  he  could  see  himself  In  per- 

Slgnature  mlght'help' sonal  command  on  occasion,  of  a  tight  little 

Phone  number  to  voter leB>°»    of    ^^'^^    uniformed    musketeers 

Can  help  How     many     votes    will    the    Republican 

Voter              Party  win  or  lose  In  the  crucial  November 

0f,,„ congressional  election  by  the  coup  d'eUt? 
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No  Republican  member  of  Congress  would 
dare  to  admit  It  publicly  and  neither  wo»Ud 
GOP  National  Chairman  Rogers  Morton,  but 
there  Is  general  agreement  that  the  "great 
silent  majority"  Is  composed  of  stable  citi- 
zens who  want  normalcy,  not  innovations  of 
anv  kind. 

So  the  chances  are  that  with  one  sartorial 
decision,  Nixon  has  made  It  harder  to  elect 
more  Republicans  thU  year  at  least. 

This  side  of  Nixon,  nevertheless,  reveals 
his  ability  to  make  a  decision  which  he  con- 
siders best  for  the  country,  even  If  his  stand 
Is  not  In  response  to  public  demand. 

The  fact  Is  that  Nixon  ha*  thrown  his 
weight  around  the  White  House  environ* 
with  considerable  daring,  If  not  political 
skill,  since  he  took  over  a  year  ago.  He  did 
not  ask  for  Ume  before  acUng  In  that  area, 
although  he  may  well  later  regret  he  dldnt. 
With  a  minimum  of  ecclesiastical  criti- 
cism, even  from  the  Bible  Belt,  he  has  uaed 
the  historic  East  Room  of  the  mansion  tot 
church  services  on  most  Sunday  momlngs. 
The  switching  from  one  denomination  to  an- 
other was  done  gracefully,  and  there  wa« 
more  good  political  fallout  than  bad. 
correspondents  oust  the  bathxks 
Harry  Truman  got  Into  great  trouble  with 
the  artv  set  by  having  carpenters  put  a  sec- 
ond-floor porch  half  way  up  the  plUars  on 
the  south  exposure.  But.  so  far,  Nixon  had 
not  been  criticized  significantly  for  boarding 
over  the  famous  indoor  swimming  pool  so 
the  space  may  accommodate  correspondents, 
not  bathers. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  much  politi- 
cal fallout  when,  last  November,  barrlcadea 
of  buses  were  erected  around  the  White 
House  complex  to  protect  the  mansion  from 
the  Vietnam  moratorium  demonstrations. 
The  youthful  agitators  were  supposed  to  be 
unruly  but  were  ruly  Instead,  and  the 
"banana  republic"  cordon  around  the  "presi- 
dential palace-  ended  up  being  ridiculous, 
except  In  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  John  Mitchell. 
The  attorney  general's  wife  still  thinks 
that  the  "liberal  Communists"  were  a  hair- 
breadth away  from  trying  to  seize  the  seat  of 
government. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  elite 
corps  of  Nixon  Keystone  Cops  In  gaudy  uni- 
forms adds  considerably  to  the  "banana  re- 
public" flavor  of  the  White  House  compound. 
But  the  Idea  that  1600  Pennsylvania  Ave. 
might  be  better  labeled  the  address  of  the 
"president's  palace"  U  not  reaUy  gaining 
hold,  at  least  not  significantly. 

The  same  Issue  was  threshed  out  when  the 
republic  started,  with  a  lot  of  conservative 
patriots  very  much  In  favor  of  a  palace  tag. 
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SHOULD  HE  HAVE  BEEN  CEOHCE  I? 

Some  members  of  the  first  Congress 
thought  George  Washington  should  have  all 
sorts  of  roval  titles.  There  was  even  a  snide 
effort  to  pass  the  word  that  the  father  of  our 
countrv  at  heart  wanted  to  be  addressed  as 
"His  Mightiness,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Protector  of  Their  Ubertles." 

Washington,  however,  wanted  dignity  but 
no  roval  fold'erol.  And  Congress  ended  up 
with  the  same  sentiments  after  pragmatic 
members  reminded  that  the  revolution  was 
aimed  at  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  "HU  Bri- 
tannic Majesty." 

Imagine  calling  President  Nixon  "HU 
Mightiness!'  On  the  other  hand,  a  seed  of 
suspicion  has  been  planted  that  Nixon  Is  up 
to  something  In  the  way  of  bringing  the 
White  House  Into  the  last  third  of  the  20th 
century. 

No  president  puts  out  $23,000  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  for  a  well-dressed  palace 
guard  while  Inflation  Is  rampant  unless  he 
thinks  that  Is  one  way  to  convince  Congress 
and  foreign  heads  of  stete  where  the  power 
center  of  this  government  Is  located. 
CXVI 123— Part  2 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  January  28.  1970 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  Austin, 
Tex.,  there  Is  a  Federal -local  partnership 
with' the  high  principle — the  elevation  of 
women  in  society,  the  elii^ination  of 
wasted  woman-power,  and  the  increased 
effectiveness  of  the  Nation's  economy. 

Recently,  at  the  invitation  of  Mayor 
Travis  LaRue,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Duncan 
Koontz,  Director  of  the  Women's  Bu- 
reau, U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  revealed 
some  rather  interesting  facts.  Accord- 
ingly, I  ask  to  reprint  the  article  written 
for  the  Sundaa^,  January  25,  Austin 
American  Statesman  by  Miss  Cynthia 
Joyce: 

HnUNC   or  Women    "Good   Economics" 

(By  Cynthia  Joyce) 
"The  most  important  point  In  favor  of 
women  having  employment  equality  Is  that 
It  Is  Just  economics."  Sirs.  Elizabeth  Duncan 
Koontz,  director  of  the  Women's  Bureau, 
U  S.  Department  of  Labor,  said  today. 

"Fifty-one  Mr  cent  of  our  population  Is 
female  and  dSrlng  the  70s  that  figure  is 
going  to  Increase."  she  said.  "This  Is  a  largely 
untapped  source  of  employment  because 
of  the  negative  status  women  hold  In  today's 
society." 

Mrs.  Koontz  spoke  to  a  press  conference  In 
the  Speaker's  Committee  Room  at  the  Cap- 
itol. She  came  to  Austin  in  support  of  Mayor 
Travis  LaRue's  proclamation  that  a  Mayor's 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  Is  to  be 
established  here. 

Mrs.  Koontz  said  that  many  women  do  not 
work  because  they  fear  their  husbands'  dis- 
approval. Others  who  do  work  are  disillu- 
sioned because  they  are  not  paid  as  much  as 
men  who  hold  similar  Jobs,  even  when  they 
are  equally  qualified.  Still  others,  who  are 
not  well  trained  or  educated,  prefer  to  accept 
welfare. 

"They  have  no  chance,"  said  Mrs.  Koontz. 
"One-third  of  the  famlUes  on  welfare  are 
headed  by  women  and  most  of  them  are  only 
capable  of  household  employment.  They  can- 
not earn  enough  to  support  their  families 
and  that  kind  of  work  rarely  Includes  health 
insurance."  She  said  that  welfare  (because 
It  includes  free  hospitalization  and  dental 
care)  is  an  Improvement. 

Speaking  of  more  highly  trained  and  edu- 
cated women,  Mrs.  Koontz  said,  "They  con- 
tribute to  the  problem  of  discrimination  be- 
catise  they  act  out  the  role  prescribed  by  the 
middle-class  Ptultan  ethic,  that  a  woman's 
place  is  In  the  home,  not  in  the  business 
world. 

"Even  when  they  do  work,  they  hold  them- 
selves back."  she.  said.  "They  are  afraid  to 
compete,  to  outshine  their  male  counter- 
parts. This  is  the  way  they  have  been 
brought  up." 

Mrs.  Koontz  said  that  the  only  way  to 
change  this  dependence  to  independence  Is 
for  both  male  employers  and  their  female 
employees  to  become  more  aware  that  women 
are  capable. 

Mrs.  Koontz  said  that  this  could  be  done 
"by  women  Joining  forces.  AgltaUon  that  has 
brought  change  has  always  come  from  the 
discriminated  against,"  she  said. 

Such  a  Joining  ot  forces  U  the  mayor's  pro- 
posed oommlsflion  on  the  status  of  women. 
At  a  dinner  Saturday  night  at  the  Austin 


Women's  Club,  attended  by  Mayor  L^Rue, 
Mrs.  Koontz  outlined  the  advantages  of  such 
a  commission,  these  Included: 

Bringing  women's  problems  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Narrowing  Issues  to  apply  to  local  situa- 
tions. ^        .. 

Having  access  to  local  officials  such  as  the 
mayor  and  city  council. 

Being  a  rallying  point  for  coordinating  pro- 
grams, presenting  a  united  front  in  com- 
mon goals  and  being  a  clearing  house  for 
information  and  ideas. 

Being  a  channel  of  oommunloatton  i>e- 
tween  local  and  state  groups. 


A  DEDICATED  TEACHER'S  RESPONSE 
TO  THE  CLASSROOM  CHALLENGES 
OF  OUR  MODERN  YOUTH 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  January  29,  1970 
Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  greater  challenge  to  American  adult- 
hood at  all  levels  than  the  necessity  of 
finding  more  persuasive  and  effective 
methods  of  inspiration  to  our  restless  and 
questioning  youth,  to  recognize  and  ac- 
cept the  true  and  everlasting  ideas  and 
ideals  upon  which  this  country  was 
founded,  and  without  which  it  may  not 
long  endure. 

In  recognition  and  acceptance  of  this 
challenge,  a  distinguished  and  dedicated 
gentleman  residing  in  my  district,  Mr. 
Arthur  I.  O'Brien,  who  has  been  a  be- 
loved teacher  for  nearly  40  years  of  his 
own  personally  inspiring  life,  has  written 
a  fascinating  and  instructive  article 
about  current  teaching  methods,  with 
recommendations  for  new  approaches  as 
a  compelling  need  to  a  compelling  prob- 
lem in  today's  society.  I  desire  to  include 
the  article  by  Mr.  Arthur  I.  O'Brien  at 
this  point,  in  order  to  contribute  to  the 
vastly  wider  reading  and  attention  it  so 
obviously  merits: 

New  Appeoaches:  A  Compelling  Need  to  a 
Compelling  Problem 
Since  college  days  when  several  "psych" 
courses  pointed  out  the  astonishing  fact 
that  It  was  primarily  "C"  students  who  went 
out  from  the  "hallowed  halls"  and  proceeded 
to  "set  the  world  on  Are."  or  make  a  million 
dollars,  or  achieve  some  creative  success 
somewhere  between  the  two — only  recent 
California  and  a  few  subsequent  studies  have 
attempted  to  explain  this  by  identifying  what 
they  choose  to  label  as  the  "creative"  stu- 
dent. For  this  Individual,  whatever  his  de- 
scription, the  school  format  historically  has 
held  little  real  challenge  and  appeal,  and 
"under-achlevement"  simply  reflected  a 
negative  attitude. 

It  has  not  occurred  to  the  "professional 
bulk"  yet,  but  a  complete  overhaul  is  needed. 
not  only  In  the  curriculum,  but  Ite  whole 
physical  means  of  presentation,  in  order  to 
"sell"  these  middle-of-the-groupers  the  Idea 
of  being  "top  banansis  in  the  bunch"  while 
sharing  a  school  experience.  Rather  than 
wait  on  science,  et  al.,  to  analyze  the  "com- 
plete child,"  why  cannot  educators  be  as 
practical  as  businessmen  and  come  at  the 
youngster  from  every  possible  selling  angle? 
Certainly  the  profession  has  heard  enough, 
ad  nauseam,  concerning  "individual  differ- 
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ences  '  The  businessman  haa  known  that  his 
customers,  buytng-wlse.  have  differed  almoet 
inflnltelv,  but  this  only  heightened  the  chal- 
len<je  Recall  your  car  saleeman  with  some 
of  the  beet  "pltchee"  in  the  selling  game 

Our  prospects  in  school  are  far  more  avail- 
able b«:auae.  unlilce  the  visitor*  to  the  show- 
room, student*  are  captive  participants  who 
must  'drop  ouf  to  escape  the  tortures  of 
their  Incarceration.  MoRt  changes  or  sollclta- 
tlon*  which  the  prtjfesslon  may  InlUate  hope- 
fully can  only  be  for  the  better 

First,  our  whole  curriculum  must  begin 
and  end  with  the  student— not  with  pub- 
lishers, book  salesmen,  superintendents,  de- 
partment heads  or  teachers  This  whole,  com- 
plete change  will  not  be  easy  to  come  by  be- 
cause, unlike  the  buying  pubUc  and  car 
salesmen,  the  student  do€«  not  pay  the 
school  personnel's  teaching  and  administra- 
tive salarlea.  Were  we  catering  to  the  needs 
and  senses  of  the  student  as  completely  as 
our  selling  profession  does  to  its  respective 
cUentele.  the  present  hue  and  cry  as  to  our 
lack  of  educational  efficiency  perhaps  would 
be  reduced  to  a  whisper  and  a  whimper. 

The  writer,  tor  eight  years,  has  been  work- 
ing on  a  year's  unit  on.  for  lack  of  a  better 
name,  called  "Computer  Math."  This  mate- 
rial, gearing  it  properly  for  speed.  Is  presently 
being  enjoyed  and  asslmulated  by  the  very 
•■slowest"  of  the  present  Ninth  grade  In  a 
2000-student.  four-year  high  school  ThU  Is 
total  reaBseasment  and  reorganization  of 
material  to  link  with  the  outside  work  arena 
of  real  activity,  will  take  time  and  creative 
Ingenuity  to  achieve. 

Before  leaving  the  curriculum  side  of  the 
fence — the  "victuals"  of  the  learning  experi- 
ence— may  one  horrible  example  of  present 
practice  be  cited  reference  Is  made  to  our 
national  one-year  course  In  American  His- 
tory. Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  our  student 
personnel  shut  (or  slami  their  books  In 
June  with  a  sigh  of  great  reUef  that  never 
again  will  they  have  to  revive  this  material. 
What  a  horrible  commentary  on  a  unique 
history  not  even  second  to  the  whole  his- 
toric "run  down"  surrounding  the  twelve 
apostles  t 

Appealing  to  the  various  Interest  types  of 
students.  Ave  or  six  tracts  might  be  de- 
veloped In  this  wealth  of  material,  biograph- 
ical. mllltary-poUtlcAl.  home  economics,  lit- 
erary, art  and  crafts,  educational,  athletic — 
the  successive  time  reference  frame  and  se- 
quence of  national  events  would  be  a  com- 
mon backbone  for  ail  tracks  In  high  school, 
two  tracks  per  year  might  be  offered  It  is 
certain  that  catering  to  the  "buying  Inter- 
ests" of  the  students  would  prodvice  a  June 
reaction  of  "Boy.  I've  got  to  give  this  'Amer- 
ican History  bit'  a  lot  of  future  time  and 
attention  there's  too  much  to  be  missed  If 
I  don't!" 

Secondly,  there  is  the  whole  m.atter  of 
school  surroundings,  par.lcularly  the  "cellu- 
lar" or  classroom  envlrotunent.  In  Its  multi- 
physical  aspects  For  too  many  it  has  become 
more  of  a  prison  "cell"  than  a  producing 
"organic  cell"  as  found  in  the  natural  animal 
state.  For  the  past  months,  the  writer,  in 
cooperation  with  Dick  Stephens.  Program 
Director  for  W^KOX.  Pramlnuham.  has  been 
using  specially  selected  and  taped  back- 
ground music  (tape  recorder)  to  implement 
taking  tests,  study  periods,  starting  in  on 
next  day  work  assignments,  and  even  as 
background  music  to  explanations  of  new 
math  units  as  they  are  given  meaning  and 
sense   by    the    teacher   at   the   Ixjard 

The  success  of  these  experiments  Is  based 
not  only  on  Mr  Stephens'  genius,  but  on  the 
fact  that  99"  of  the  high  school  students  do 
home  assignments  with  some  form  of  musi- 
cal background  reassurance  In  the  same 
room  Studying  is  a  "Loneeome  George"  un- 
dertaking at  best,  and  the  comforting  stim- 
ulation of  music,  properly  selected,  does  not 


detract  from  cerebraUon  but  rather  enoour- 
agee  It.  It  Is  an  attempt  to  repel  the  cold- 
ness of  a  four-wall  classroom  to  capture  In 
part  the  friendly  environs  of  a  students' 
study  nook  at  home 

A  short  multiple  response  questionnaire 
was  given  to  the  writer's  Ave  math  classes 
(  approximately  115  students)  A  summary  of 
the  results  follows 

Of  the  hundred  iplus  one  or  two)  who 
reacted  to  Ave  questions,  the  vast  majority 
took  a  definite  stand  on  the  positive  effect 
which  proper  background  music  had  on  their 
producuon  in  the  teaching-learning  situa- 
tions. 

QueiUon  /—Dealt  with  what  their  home 
study  set-up  was  Only  ftve  declared  "no 
music."  Of  course,  three  were  not  allowed  to 
have  any  accumpan>-lng  "sounds  "  at  home  at 
all.  Ten  seldom  had  music,  while  the  rest  of 
the  group  (approximately  100)  had  some 
form  of  background  music;  records,  tapes, 
radio,  stereo,  etc. 

Question  //—When  taking  a  quiz  In  the 
classroom  and  the  music  is  properly  selected 
and  tuned  In,  I  And  that 

I  a)  10  said  'less  inclined  to  think  the  ef- 
fort a  'big  deal '  " 

(b)  17  responses  "that  test  results  should 
be  better  ■ 

ici  61  responses  that  "nenes  were  less 
tense  " 

id)  67  responses  that  "I  am  in  more  of  a 
relaxed  mood  " 

le)  6  responses  "It  distracts  me  from  my 
test  *ork   " 

If  I  46  responses  "I  feel  more  'at  home' 
conditions  "' 

ig)  12  responses  "no  effect  one  way  or  the 
other  "' 

Queition  III— -A  musical  background  dur- 
ing teacher  explanation  and  accompanying 
class  discussion  "' 

(a)  9  said  of  ■little  value"  but  this  was  the 
most  controversial,  as  many  had  suggestions 
as  to  how  it  should  be  toned  down  as  as  not 
to  Interfere  with  teacher"s  or  students'  voices. 

(b)  61  said  It  "can  be  effective  If  held  in 
quiet  and  reserved  background  " 

(c)  56  said  It  had  been  "irritating"  but 
most  added  that  It  had  not  l>een  properly 
adjusted  to  be  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  back- 
ground 

Question  /V— "At  end  of  period,  when 
starting  on  advanced  homework,  background 
mu.sic  "■ 

lai  59  said  "It  can  be  very  stimulating  and 
helpful" 

(b)  and  (c)  13  said  it  didn't  have  any  ef- 
fect, could  "take  It  or  leave  it" 

(d)  60  stated  "it  h£id  a  friendly  effect  to 
remove  tensions  felt" 

(e)  36  stated  "It  made  one  imagine  he  w»fl 
in  his  own  home  study  situation." 

Question  V— "Music  is  used  today  In  many 
busmess  offices,  banks,  supermarkets,  factory 
areas,  e'c  " 

(a)  11  thought  there  might  be  "little  op- 
portunltv  to  use  In  school  learning  situa- 
tions "  Of  the  eleven.  Ave  were  negative,  but 
the  rest  thought  school  administrative  resis- 
tance would  be  too  great. 

lb)  73  thought  "there  might  be  wide  and 
varied  uses  for  music  In  our  total  school 
picture  " 

(c)  27  thought  there  "may  be  limited  but 
important  uses  for  the  sounds  of  music  In 
the  schools." 

(d)  11  thought  "the  difference  In  musical 
tastes  too  great  to  allow  very  much  use." 

Summing  up.  we  must  Join  together  and 
attack  this  number  one  national  problem  on 
two  broad  fronts: 

1  Within  the  classroom  and  total  school 
environment,  to  relate  it  more  directly  to 
flesh  and  blood. 

2  Within  the  student  himself,  by  engaging 
every  possible  one  of  his  sensory  perceptions 
to  attack,  digest,   and  aaslmllate  a  curric- 


ulum which  Is  continuously  being  related 
to  an  exciting,  changing  and  challenging 
world  Just  outside  that  classroom  window 
and  door,  which  are  costing  more  to  the  tax- 
payer with  each  passing  day! 

Every  attempt  should,  of  course,  be  made 
to  interest  and  excite  the  student  through 
the  usual  classical  Intellectual  channels  but, 
as  m  the  above,  through  sound  and  also 
through  the  other  senses  as  well:  sight, 
touch,  and  smell  One  of  the  reasons  our 
elementary  teachers  have  been  credited 
through  the  years  with  doing  a  better  teach- 
ing Job  is.  because  through  their  personal 
touches.  Including  decorations,  plants,  ex- 
hibits, etc  .  they  have  made  the  four-wall 
enclosure  a  situation  of  great  Interest  and 
challenge  to  all  the  senses— not  Just  the 
not-too-interesting  (sometimes)  sound  of  a 
teacher's  voice,  or  cold  words  on  a  colder 
piece  of  paper. 

Finally,  even  with  all  thU  Important  gadg- 
etry  added,  nothing  can  ever  replace  the 
quiet.  Arm.  kindly,  human  understanding 
personality  of  the  dedicated  teacher.  It  iq 
sometimes  frightening  to  think  of.  but  the 
student  can  read  a  teacher's  face.  acUons. 
and  exterior  behavior  and  in  the  first  one  or 
two  classes  can  make  a  09  "r  accurate  ap- 
praisal of  what  the  "course"  holds  In  fu- 
ture store  for  him. 

Truly  the  changes — creatively  for  the 
greater  good— that  are  In  store  for  both  edu- 
cation and  religion  In  the  next  two  decades 
are  so  great  and  far-reaching,  so  exciting 
and  challenging,  that  the  ^Tlter  hopes  for 
an  iiddltlonal  twenty  years  of  life  In  order 
to  "not  miss  the  first  show!" 


HOUSE  ASSISTED  DENVER 
OLYMPIC  BID 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

or    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  28,  1970 
Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today  the  House  concurred  with  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  131.  which  will  en- 
able the  President  officially  to  assure 
Olympic  athletes  of  entry  Into  the  United 
States  with  a  minimum  of  redtape. 

I  understand  that  the  President  may 
siRn  the  resolution  yet  today. 

In  behalf  of  the  people  of  Colorado  I 
would  like  to  express  appreciation  to 
this  body  for  its  expeditious  handling 
of  the  resolution,  for  in  so  doing  the 
House  kept  alive  the  bid  of  the  city  of 
Denver  for  the  1976  Winter  Olympics,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  city  of  Los  Angelea 
for  the  1976  summer  games. 

Had  this  resolution  not  been  brought 
to  the  floor  and  adopted,  both  of  these 
bids  would  have  been  disqualified  on 
February  5  by  the  International  Olym- 
pic Committee,  which  is  meeting  next 
week  in  Switzerland. 

My  State,  which  has  the  finest  skiing  in 
the  world,  last  year  won  the  right  to  make 
the  bid  for  the  1976  winter  games  for 
the  United  States.  To  site  the  games  In 
Colorado  would  be  particularly  appro- 
priate because  not  only  is  1976  the  U.S. 
bicentennial  year,  but  It  Is  Colorado's 
centennial  year,  as  well. 

The  decision  will  be  made  next  sum- 
mer, and  should  Denver's  bid  be  suc- 
cessful. It  will  be  due  In  no  small  part 
to  the  action  taken  here  today. 


January  29,  1970 

THE  PLASTIC  JUNGLE 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  29.  1970 
Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  Record, 
an  article  on  the  unsolicited  mailing  of 
credit  cards  which  I  referred  to  In  my 
previous  statement  before  the  House 
Post  Office  Committee.  I  believe  that  this 
Informative  article,  written  for  the 
Montana  Law  Review  by  my  good  friend, 
Mr.  Tom  Kennedy,  well  expresses  the 
pressing  need  for  legislation  to  protect 
the  rights  of  individual  citizens  from 
such  practices. 
The  article  follows: 

The  Plastic  Jungle 
introduction 
Tony  Benltez  of  Tampa,  Florida  was  never 
able  to  use  either  of  his  unsolicited  credit 
cards.  One  of  his  credit  cards  was  a  Master 
Charge  card  which  he  could  have  used  to 
finance  a  trip  to  Europe  or  buy  a  new  ward- 
robe. Tony  Is  five  years  old  and  he  can't  sign 
his  own  name,  although  his  credit  rating  Is 
excellent  according  to  the  bank  that  mailed 
the  credit  cards  to  him. 

Roger  Oelpey  of  Marblehead.  Massachu- 
setts was  able  to  use  his  unsolicited  credit 
card.  He  bought  a  dollar  tie  after  he  had 
been  turned  down  for  a  three  hundred  dol- 
lar loan.  He  Is  nine  years  old. 

A  Uma.  New  York  widow  didn't  buy  any- 
thing with  her  unsolicited  credit  card.  She 
had  never  received  It.  Someone  else  used  It 
and  she  received  a  bill  for  $1,661.  She  Is  96 
years  old  and  leaves  her  house  once  a  month 
to  cash  her  social  security  check  of  $114. 

The  stealing  as  well  as  the  mailing  of  un- 
wanted and  unsolicited  credit  cards  is  a  big 
business.  In  Brooklyn,  New  Tork,  according 
to  testimony  by  District  Attorney  Eugene 
Oold  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
on  September  9.  1969.  twenty  stolen  credit 
cards  were  used  to  run  up  hUls  totaling 
$175,000.  An  unsolicited  credit  card  Is  easily 
used  by  organized  crime  because  the  person 
In  whose  name  It  is  Issued  Is  unaware  of  Its 
existence.  Credit  cards  obtained  through  as- 
saults are  sent  across  the  country  for  Imme- 
diate use  because  the  victim  will  realize  Im- 
mediately that  his  card  has  been  stolen.  In 
the  case  of  a  stolen  unsolicited  credit  card, 
thieves  may  use  It  at  leisure  as  It  will  take  up 
to  six  weeks  for  the  bills  to  arrive  In  the 
victim's  mailbox. 

The  losses  that  occur  as  a  result  of  the 
mailing  of  unsolicited  credit  cards  to  adoles- 
cents, alcoholics,  bankrupts,  and  financially 
overburdened  families  are  paid  for  by  the 
general  public  In  the  form  of  higher  prices. 
Individuals  cannot  pass  on  the  expense  of 
resisting  erroneous  claims  against  them  as  a 
result  of  the  fraudulent  use  of  unsolicited 
credit  cards. 

What  can  a  lawyer  In  BlUlngs.  or  Butte, 
Missoula  or  Great  Falls  tell  his  client  when 
he  has  been  billed  because  of  the  fraudu- 
lent use  of  an  unwanted  and  unsoUclted 
credit  card  which  he  never  received? 


LEGAL     LlABILrTY     AND     THE     LOST     CBKDIT     CARD 

A  lawyer  can  advise  his  client  that  hla  legal 
position  Is  strong.  He  can  say  that  even  if  he 
requested  the  credit  card  and  had  been  using 
It  before  It  was  lost  he  would  be  liable  for 
fraudulent  use  between  the  time  of  loss  and 
the  time  of  notification  to  the  credit  card 
company.  Since  he  never  received  the  unso- 
Uclted credit  card  and  did  not  use  It,  he  Is 
not  bound  by  the  terms  of  any  agreement 
which  Imposes  any  liability  on  him  for  fraud- 
ulent use.  The  credit  card  company  will 
have  to  prove,  if  It  brings  suit,  that  the 
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card  had  been  tised  by  the  defendant  in 
order  to  show  that  he  U  bound  by  any  of  the 
contract  terms  associated  with  the  use  of  the 
card.  These  terms  are  for  the  most  part 
printed  on  the  card.  A  comparison  of  the 
signatures  on  the  charge  slips  with  the 
actual  signature  of  the  client  should  clear 
the  matter  up. 

In  addition  they  may  allege  negUgence  on 
the  part  of  the  merchant  for  not  obtaining 
proper  Identification. 

The  client  ootild  be  advised  that  regard- 
lees  of  the  abusive  credit  collection  letters 
he  has  been  receiving,  credit  card  companies 
almost  never  bring  such  suits  on  the  basis 
of  unsolicited  mailings  as  a  matter  of  public 
relations  and  their  poor  legal  position. 

With  this  advice  in  mind,  can  the  case  file 
be  closed  vrtth  an  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence between  the  lawyer  and  the  credit  card 
company.  The  answer  Is  no. 

AGREE    FOR   THE    LAW    IS    COSTLY 

Estimates  of  collections  on  unpaid  credit 
card  debts  without  suit  vary  from  30%  to 
50%. 

Financially  responsible  families  would 
rather  pay  an  unjust  debt  than  have  a  law- 
suit filed  against  them  with  the  possibility  of 
garnishment  and/or  a  ruined  credit  rating,  as 
well  as  possible  difficulties  resulting  from 
telephone  calls  to  the  breadwinner's  em- 
ployer. 

An  average  American  family  cannot  afford 
the  payment  of  legal  fees  In  defending  a  law- 
suit over  an  amount  of  money  which  may 
very  well  be  less  than  the  cost  of  a  defense. 
A  good  credit  rating  U  a  matter  of  necessity 
in  obtaining  decent  housing  and,  In  the  land 
of  the  automobile,  transportation.  Certainly 
no  wage  earner  can  afford  the  damage  re- 
sulting from  a  garnishment  which  brings 
about  the  failure  to  meet  monthly  pay- 
ments. Garnishments  are  the  number  one 
cause  of  bankruptcies. 

We  live  In  a  cashless  society  In  the  midst 
of  a  credit  explosion  and  we  may  even  see 
the  end  of  personal  checks  as  a  regular  means 
of  payment.  The  debtor,  because  he  lives 
from  check  to  check  and  from  monthly  pay- 
ment to  monthly  payment.  Is  not  In  fact 
able  to  refuse  to  pay  even  unjust  bills.  Thus 
the  law  has  not  been  kept  in  balance  be- 
tween debtor  and  creditor  rights. 
what's  the  problem 
American  consumer  debt  stood  at  $5  bil- 
lion In  1945.  Today  consumer  debt  stands 
at  $118  bllUon  and  It  Is  growing.  The  ex- 
pansion of  constimer  debt  has  now  reached 
some  final  stage  with  the  mass  mailings  of 
millions  of  credit  cards  with  no  credit  check 
of  the  addressees. 

Credit  card  companies  charge  merchants 
from  4%  to  7%  in  discounting  credit  card 
bills.  The  credit  card  customer  pays  a 
monthly  Interest  rate  of  IVi  %  or  18%  a  year 
as  a  charge  on  the  portion  of  his  bill  that 
Is  unpaid  at  the  end  of  30  days.  Some  credit 
card  companies  In  addition  charge  their  cus- 
tomers fees  for  membership  and  additional 
services.  The  merchant  may  raise  his  prices 
to  compensate  him  for  the  1%  discount  on 
his  sales. 

Many  people  derive  an  emotional  satisfac- 
tion from  credit  card  ownership.  According 
to  motivational  research  expert  Dr.  Ernest 
Dlchter,  the  credit  card  Is  a  "symbol  of  in- 
exliaustlble  potency.  ...  It  gives  Its  owner 
the  wonderful  feeling  that  he  has  Aladdin's 
omnipotence  in  thousands  of  famous  res- 
taurants, hotels  and  shops  throughout  the 
world,  even  though  the  chances  are  that  he 
will  never  see  the  inside  of  a  hundred  of 
them." 

According  to  the  National  Petroleum  News 
of  March  1967  (Page  92) ,  "American  business 
is  creating  credit  faster  than  certain  Roman 
emperors  minted  money."  It  seems  that  the 
flood  of  credit  has  created  a  cashless  society, 
and  at  the  same  time  easy  credit  for  some 
Items  has  led  to  limited  credit  for  major 
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items  such  as  housing,  and  harsh  collecUon 
procedures  have  resulted  in  order  for  some 
creditors  to  be  the  first  In  line  to  be  paid 
by  the  overcommltted  debtor. 

THE    creditor's    WEAPONS 

In  the  new  cashless  society  creditors  have 
protected  themselves  by  the  expansion  of  a 
computerized,  highly  organized  and  until 
now  unregulated  credit  bureau  system.  "With 
credit  a  necessity  to  consumers,  and  taking 
into  account  that  one  out  of  every  five 
Americans  moves  each  year,  it  la  natural  that 
this  has  come  about.  There  Is  a  vast  need 
for  credit  Information  and  It  is  sold  like  any 
other  commodity. 

Credit  collection  agencies  have  found  a 
position  of  great  power  In  the  fact  that  al- 
most every  American  is  an  employee  In  a 
highly  Industrialized  society.  The  loss  of  a 
Job  is  far  more  devastating  to  Americana 
than  the  payment  of  a  bill.  Just  or  unjust. 
The  use  of  "garnishments "  has  become  a 
perfected  weapon,  since  almost  no  consumer 
can  safely  fail  to  meet  his  monthly  pay- 
ments without  facing  financial  disaster. 

In  order  to  redress  the  balance  to  some 
extent  It  is  vital  that  new  regulatory  legis- 
lation be  passed  by  the  Congress  and  State 
legislatures.  This  has  begun  to  happen. 

THE    GARNISHMENT    SANCTION 

Since  garnishment  Is  one  of  the  chief  sanc- 
tions against  debtors,  and  the  threat  of  gar- 
nishment Is  a  means  of  collection  of  dis- 
puted bills,  it  Is  Important  to  note.  In  ref- 
erence to  claims  resulting  from  the  fraudu- 
lent use  of  unsolicited  credit  cards.  PubUc 
Law  90-321,  better  known  as  the  "Truth  In 
Lending"  Law. 

Title  ni  of  the  Act  entitled  "Restriction 
of  Garnishment"  appUes  federal  regulations 
to  aU  garnishment  proceedings  and  sets  up 
federal  standards  for  future  proceedings. 
This  title  will  take  effect  on  July  1.  1970 
t Sec  504) . 

The  findings  In  section  301  of  the  Act  stated 
that  the  unrestricted  garnishment  of  com- 
pensation due  for  personal  services  encour- 
ages the  ma,king  of  predatory  extensions  of 
credit  and  that  such  extensions  of  credit  di- 
vert money  Into  excessive  credit  payments 
and  thereby  hinder  the  production  and  fiow 
of  goods  in  Interstate  commerce;  that  the 
application  of  garnishment  as  a  creditor's 
remedy  frequenUy  results  in  loss  of  em- 
ployment by  the  debtor;  and  the  resulting 
disruption  of  employment,  production  and 
consumption  constitutes  a  substantial  bur- 
den on  interstate  commerce.  Further,  "the 
great  disparities  among  the  laws  of  the  sev- 
eral states  relating  to  garnishment  have  in 
effect  destroyed  the  tinlformlty  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy laws  and  frustrated  the  purposes 
thereof  in  many  areas  of  the  country." 

The  Secretary  of  Labor,  through  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor,  shall  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  (Sec.  306) . 

Section  303  limits  the  amount  of  "wages 
that  can  be  garnished  through  a  percentage 
figure  and /or  a  mathematical  formula  based 
on  the  Federal  Minimum  Hourly  Wage  pre- 
scribed by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938. 

Only  25%  of  the  weekly  wages  of  an  em- 
ployee would  be  subject  to  garnishment  or 
the  amount  of  disposable  earnings  for  that 
week  which  exceeded  thirty  times  the  fed- 
eral minimum  hourly  wage  prescribed  by 
section  6(a)  (1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  in  effect  at  the  time  the  earn- 
ings are  payable,  whichever  is  less.  If  wages 
are  other  than  weekly  wages,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  by  regulation  shall  set  up  a  formula 
that  achieves  the  same  result. 

These  restrictions  do  not  apply  to  court 
orders  for  support,  an  order  of  any  court  In 
bankruptcy  under  Chapter  xUl  or  any  debt 
due  for  any  state  or  federal  tax.  No  court 
of   the  United  States  or  of  any  state  may 
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nmlte    or    enforce    any    order    or    process    In 
violation  of  this  section. 

Section  304  provides  th>i'.  no  employer 
shall  discharge  an  employee  as  the  result 
or  frarnlshment  for  one  indebtedness  and 
wnllful  •.  lolation  of  the  section  shall  subject 
the  employer  to  a  fine  o:  not  more  than 
SI. 000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
one  >e.ir,  or  both  State  l^ws  which  are  more 
restrictive  shall  not  be  .innulled 

THE    CREDIT    BVREAl'    SANCTION 

A  reporter  for  the  Columbia  Bn-wdcasting 
System,  claiming  to  represent  a  non-existent 
txrm.  obtained  credit  reports  on  10  individ- 
uals out  of  a  random  list  of  twenty  namee. 
His  inveetl^Uon  was  the  basLs  of  a  televised 
repor.  on  credit  bureaus,  which  generally 
claim  that  their  information  15  kept  confi- 
dential 

Credit  bureaus  have  dossiers  on  110  million 
Americans  or  almost  the  entire  adult  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  Moet  credit 
bureaus  belong  to  the  Associated  Credit  Bu- 
reaus of  America,  which  has  over  2.200  Indi- 
vidual members  serving  400.000  creditors  in 
36,000  communities  These  credit  bureaus  U- 
sued  97  million  credit  report*  in  1967  This 
information  is  freely  transferable  between 
the  associations  membership  and  the  In- 
formation Is  used  for  extensions  of  credit  and 
employment  purposee  Meissachusetts  smd 
New  Mexico  p.isised  statutes  reflating  credit 
bure-iis  In  1969  Until  this  year,  the  only 
state  st.atute  regulating  credit  bureau  activi- 
ties W!i3  one  passed  m  OkLihoma  in  1916  and 
that  was  inadequate 

Credit  reports  Include  such  items  as  age. 
race,  marital  status,  opinions  of  neighbors 
of  personal  habits  as  well  as  financial  in- 
formation In  addition  Information  goes  Into 
credit  reports  and  remains  on  file  without 
being  corrected  or  updated  Informatlc>n  Is 
not  evaluated  and  wholly  false  Information 
his  the  same  status  as  correct  suid  relevant 
lnform..<tion 

Senator  Proxmlre  In  his  explanation  of  S 
823.  .^n  amendment  to  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act.  outlined  seven  problems  and  then 
give  seven  solutions  his  amendment  would 
provide  These  are  ^hown  below  by  enumer- 
ated parewraphs  with  the  proposed  S  823 
solution    in    letter   parigraphs 

1  Consumers  do  not  know  that  they  are 
being  damaged  by  adverse  credit  reports 

lai  The  bill  provides  that  where  a  person 
Is  refused  a  loan,  employment  or  Insurance 
because  of  an  adverse  credit  report  those 
who  make  the  decslon  upon  the  written  re- 
quest of  the  disappointed  applicant  must 
disclose  the  name  and  address  of  the  credit 
bureau  from  which  they  obtained  the  Infor- 
mation Present  contracts  between  credltfirs 
and  the  bureaus  forbid  revealing  the  Iden- 
tity of  the  credit  bureau  A  person  would 
then  have  the  opportunity  ti  correct  mis- 
leading Information  In  svich  credit  files  i  Sec 
6151. 

2  A  consumer  is  rarely  given  access  to  his 
own  file,  even  If  he  knows  the  name  of  the 
credit  bureau  which  has  It  on  record 

(ai  Under  the  Proxmire  bill.  S  823.  credit 
bureau  reporting  agencies  must  Interview 
complaining  consumers  during  normal  busi- 
ness hours  and  r.n  reasonable  notice  disclose 
all  information  in  the  consumer's  fi'.e  A 
complaining  consumer  may  bring  one  other 
person  with  him  when  he  asks  to  examine 
hia  file.  This  co'ild  be  helpful  generally  but 
especially  so  In  poorer  areas  i  Sees    600  610 1 

3.  Consumers  have  great  dlfBculty  in  cor- 
recting Inaccurate  Information 

(a)  Debtors  woxild.  under  S  823.  have  the 
right  to  file  explanatory  information  or  to 
have  incorrect  or  unverlQable  Information 
deleted  as  the  result  of  the  right  to  demand 
reinvestigation  of  allegations  Frivolous  con- 
sumer statements  need  not  be  included  (Sec 
611  I 

4  Information  In  credit  files  Is  not  kept 
confidential. 
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( a  I  Those  who  request  credit  reports  must 
certify  :vs  to  the  purp<jse  for  which  they  are 
requested  and  agree  not  to  use  the  Informa- 
tion for  any  other  purpose  A  person  who 
obtained  a  credit  reptirl  under  false  pretenses 
would  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  up  to  $5,000  or 
Imprisonment  up  to  one  year,  or  both  iSec 
6iyi 

5  Credit  bureaus  gather  highly  personal 
information  based  on  the  subjectue  opinions 
of  others,  whet'ier  or  not  such  Information  is 
relevant  to  credit  standing 

lai  Investigations  of  a  personal  nature 
must  be  revealed  to  the  consumer  as  well  as 
the  nature  and  scope  of  such  investigation, 
If  he  makes  a  written  request  His  right  to 
make  such  n  written  request  must  also  be 
di.icirjsed   to  him    i  Sec    615b  I 

6  Public  record  Information  such  as  arrests 
are  not  updated  and  do  not  show  eventual 
disposal  of  cases 

lai  This  problem  will  be  solved  upon  pas- 
sage of  the  Proxmire  bill  iS  823)  by  the 
requirement  «hat  public  records  Information 
be  kept  up  to  date  If  this  cannot  be  done, 
the  consumer  must  be  notified  that  an  in- 
quiry hiis  been  made  and  of  the  Identity  of 
the  person  to  whc>m  a  re[x>rt  was  sent  The 
consumer  wrnild  'hen  have  the  opportunity 
to  have  upd.ued  Information  forwarded  to 
the  inquirer  and  the  file  corrected  (Sec. 
613). 

7  Old  Information  on  past  credit  deficien- 
cies Is  nm  updated  to  show  improved  per- 
formance on   any  regular   basis. 

lai  Section  605  provides  that  obsolete  In- 
formation from  official  records  such  as  suits 
and  Judgments,  unpaid  tax  liens,  records  of 
arrest.  Indictment,  conviction  and  matters 
such  as  accounts  placed  for  ct>llectlon  or 
charged  to  profit  .^nd  loss,  sJ^all  not  be  made 
part  of  consumer  reports  beyond  7  years  In 
the  case  of  bankruptcies  the  limit  Is  14  years 
(Sec  605a  I  Section  605b  provides  that 
transactions  involving  more  th?«n  a  principal 
amount  of  »50.(X)0  or  more,  the  underwrit- 
ing of  life  insvirance  policies  Involving  a 
principal  amount  (.>f  t25.000  or  more,  or  the 
employment  of  i<ny  individual  whose  yearly 
compensation  amounts  ti)  more  than  $20.- 
(XW.  Is  exempt  from  these  re.strictlons 

MASS     MAILING     KEYS    CREDIT     CARD    OPERATIONS 

There  are  300  million  credit  CArds  In  use 
In  the  fniteU  St^ites.  About  I  5  million  of 
these  credit  cards  .ire  stolen  e;ich  year  and 
the  annual  loes  from  fraudulent  use  has 
reached  a  figxire  of  «100  mllll(in 

In  .an  article  In  the  Christian  Science 
McnlVir  entitled  'M-iss  Mailing  Key.s  Credit 
Card  Operations.  ■  dated  November  4  1969.  It 
was  noted  that  'In  the  p;ist  month,  member 
banks  of  the  New  Kngl.ind  Bankcard  Asso- 
ciation. Inc  iNEBAi.  have  milled  over  two 
million  un.5ollcltcd  Master  Charge  Cards  to 
customers  This  practice  has  also  been  com- 
mon in  other  areas  "  With  large  mailings  of 
this  kind  It  Is  inevitable  that  unsolicited 
credit  c.irds  are  stolen 

The  lead  time  piven  to  thieves  through  the 
theft  of  un.^ollclted  credit  cards  miikes  them 
v'luable  to  them,  not  i>nly  In  prt/vldlng 
funds,   but   in    provldliiK   Iden'lflcatlons 

As  a  direct  result  of  hesirlngs  held  In  the 
Postal  Operations  Subcommittee  of  the  US. 
House  of  Representatives.  Congressman  Arn- 
old Olsen  Introduced  H  R  15103.  which  pro- 
vides for  restricted  conditions  for  the  mail- 
ing of  credit  cards 

H  R      ISI03 

Section  4001  would  be  amended  upon  pass- 
age of  the  Olsen  bill  by  adding  credit  cards 
to  the  category  of  nonmailable  matter  under 
subsection  ib>  Subsection  (ci  contains  the 
exceptions  to  the  mandate  of  Subsection 
ibi 

Subsection  i  c  i  provides  that  credit  cards 
may  be  mailed 

(1)  by  registered  mall,  return  receipt  re- 
quested with  restricted  delivery  to  the  per- 
son In  whose  name  the  card  is  drawn; 
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(2)  in  response  to  a  written  application; 
and 

(3)  the  credit  card  bears  a  term  on  Its 
surface.  In  eight  point  type,  that  liability 
for  fraudulent  use  Is  assumed  by  the  sender, 
unless  the  credit  card  bears  a  photograph  and 
signature  of  the  person  In  whose  name  the 
credit  card  Is  Issued.  In  that  case  liability 
to  the  cardholder  will  be  limited  to  $50;  and 
that 

(4(  the  sender  agrees  to  pay  an  additional 
charge  for  any  mailing  returned  to  him 
covering  the  cost  to  the  Department  of  tuch 
return  as  established  by  the  PoBtmaster 
General. 

A  criminal  fine  of  $1,000  per  mailing  of 
each  nonmailable  card  Is  added  as  a  sanc- 
Uon  In  Subsection  (d).  Sulwectlon  (e)  pro- 
vides that  nonmailable  matter  under  the 
bill  may  be  seized  and  disposed  of  as  the 
P.:>stmaster  General  shall  direct  In  postal 
regulations. 

The  Olsen  bill  Is  a  combination  of  ap- 
proaches, that  are  now  before  the  Congress. 

For  example.  Senator  Proxmlres  bill,  8. 
721.  Introduced  for  himself  and  Senators 
Dodd.  Eagleton.  Inouye.  McOee,  Mclntyre, 
Mondale,  Moss.  Nelson.  Tarborough  and 
Young  of  Ohio  would  amend  section  103  of 
the  Truth  In  Lending  Act  (82  Stat.  146). 

It  would  limit  the  liability  of  the  card- 
holder for  unauthorized  use  of  ein  unac- 
cepted credit  card  (Sec.  132)  An  accepted 
credit  card  la  defined,  in  what  will  be  a  new 
subsection  (1)  of  section  103  of  the  Truth 
m  Lending  Act  (82  Stat.  146).  as  "any 
credit  card  which  the  cardholder  has  re- 
quested m  writing  or  has  signed  or  used,  or 
authorized    another    to    use." 

Also  a  "Renewal  card  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
accepted  If  It  Is  Issued  within  one  year  after 
a  prior  card  has  been  paid  for  or  used"; 
and  "A  new  credit  card  Issued  In  substitu- 
tion for  an  accepted  credit  card  as  a  result 
of  a  change  In  the  corporate  structure  or 
ownership  of  a  card  Issuer  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  an  accepted  credit  card." 

Section  2(b)  of  8.  721  would  be  added  to 
Section  105  of  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act.  and 
It  would  require  that  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  shall  prescribe 
regulations  under  which  card  Issuers  may  Is- 
sue credit  cards  not  requested  In  writing  by 
a  prospec'lve  cardholder.  In  the  matter  of 
minimum  credit  standards  for  such  pros- 
pective cardholders  In  order  to  limit  over- 
extension of  credit  by  consumers  and  protect 
the  financial  stability  of  banks  Insured  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Instirance  Corporation. 

H.B.    13344 

This  bill  Introduced  by  Congressman 
James  Hanley.  Democrat  of  New  York,  pro- 
vides that  unsolicited  credit  cards  must  be 
sent  by  registered  mall  restricted  to  ad- 
dressee only  and  that  otherwise  the  mailings 
of  unsolicited  credit  cards  would  be  a  crim- 
inal offense,  subject  to  penalties  of  not 
more  than  two  years  Imprisonment  and'or 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  $1,000  or  both. 

H.R.    14346 

This  bill  introduced  by  Congressman  Wil- 
liam Scott  of  Virginia,  would  bar  unsolicited 
credit  cards  from  the  mall  as  being  non- 
mailable The  criminal  sanction  In  the  Scott 
bill  Is  a  misdemeanor,  with  a  maximum  Im- 
prisonment of  one  year  Emd  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  $1,000.  or  both 

H.B.     14897 

Congressman  Glenn  Cunningham.  Repub- 
lican of  Nebraska.  Introduced  H.R.  14897 
which  would  require  that  all  credit  cards  be 
forwarded  by  registered  mall  and  bear  the 
words  on  the  envelope  "credit  card"  or  "un- 
solicited credit  card — addressee  may  refuse" 
In  the  appropriate  case. 

OBJECTIONS 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Credit 
Card  industry  object  to  all  of  these  bills  on 
the  basis  that  there  Is  ao  serious  problem  in- 
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volved  In  the  mailing  of  unsolicited  credit 
cards  that  cannot  be  corrected  by  better 
screening  of  mailing  lists.  They  also  main- 
tain that  the  barring  of  unsolicited  credit 
card  mailings  would  prevent  other  credit  card 
companies  from  entering  the  field  because 
they  cannot  procure  sufficient  credit  card 
holders  to  support  a  plan  and  solicit  partici- 
pation In  a  credit  card  plan  by  merchants 
unless  large  numbers  of  consumers  have 
credit  cards  In  their  possession.  A  bank  that 
attempted  to  obtain  cardholders  by  forward- 
ing credit  card  applications  received  less 
than  a  k:  response  The  same  bank  found 
that  by  mailing  unsolicited  credit  cards  a 
19  use  rate  was  established  within  a  few 
months. 

The  Olsen  bill.  H.R  15103.  and  the  Cun- 
ningham bin.  H  R.  14897.  are  objected  to  be- 
cause of  the  cost  of  sending  all  credit  cards 
by  registered  mall.  Registered  mall  In  the 
case  of  credit  cards  would  cost  .80  per  piece, 
and  a  restricted  delivery  requirement  would 
cost  an  additional  .50.  a  total  of  $1.30  per 
credit  card  mailing. 

THE    OLSEN    POStTlON 

Congressman  Olsen  and  the  authors  of 
Other  bills  are  in  agreement  that  unsolicited 
credit  card  mailings  should  in  effect  be 
barred  from  the  malls  because  of  the  danger 
of  theft.  Credit  cards  are  Instant  cash  to  per- 
sons who  take  them.  They  are  sold,  for  In- 
stance, by  criminals  at  rates  from  $25  to 
.J500.  in  our  larger  cities  apartment  mall 
boxes  are  regularly  rifled  and  some  postal 
employees  who  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  loan  sharks  are  Induced  to  pilfer  mailed 
credit  cards  as  repayment.  The  passage  of 
credit  cards  through  the  postal  system  In 
locked  mall  bags  with  a  limited  number  of 
indlvlduaU  responsible  for  the  entire  process 
would  cut  down  on  the  opportunity  for  such 
theft    A  restricted  delivery  Insures  proof  of 

X:         receipt  In  the  form  of  the  cardholder's  slg- 

3  nature 

X  Cardholder  liability  for  fraudulent  use  of 

credit  cards  should  bo  restricted  and  in  the 
case  of  unsoUclted  credit  cards  eliminated 
altogether.  The  main  concern  of  credit  card 
companies  Is  that  without  some  liability 
cardholders  will  be  negligent  about  prompt 
notice  to  the  Issuer  of  the  loss.  While  this  Is 
a  conslderaUon,  a  credit  card  carrying  the 
photograph  and  signature  of  the  cardholder 
would  prevent  much  of  the  fraudulent  use  of 
such  cards.  Merchants  would  have  to  be 
grossly  negligent  to  accept  credit  cards  when 
they  are  being  used  by  a  third  person.  If  a 
credit  card  company  did  perfect  Ita  credit 
cards  so  that  the  card  Itself  Identified  the 
person  seeking  to  make  a  purchase,  It  would 
seem  reasonable  that  Umlted  UablUty  on  the 
part  of  the  cardholder  be  provided  for  in 
order  to  assure  prompt  notification  of  loss. 

BTTMldNO    UP 

The  ending  of  unsolicited  mailings  1*  the 
issue  on  which  the  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  introduced  bills  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  the  banks  and  the  credit  card  com- 
panies cannot  agree. 

Unsolicited  credit  card  mailings  are  under 
attack  In  the  state  legislatures,  before  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  before  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress.  Eleven  states  have 
already  passed  laws  restricting  unsolicited 
malUngs  and  limiting  liability  for  the  fraud- 
ulent use  of  credit  cards.  Most  states  have 
enacted  criminal  statutes  for  fraudulent  use 

of  CFcdlt  <^A.f*rtw 

It  is  true  that  leglslaUon  banning  unso- 
licited credit  cards  from  the  mall  will  stabi- 
lize the  credit  card  industry  Insofar  as  new 
companies  will  find  It  difficult  to  enter  the 
field.  But  the  entry,  beginning  In  1966,  of 
giant  new  bankcard  operations  has  not  re- 
sulted m  compeUtlve  pricing  or  cost  cutting 
on  the  part  at  credit  card  companlee.  Their 
charges  for  bills  over  30  days  are  on  the 
average  18  percent  and  that  Is  attractive  to 
those  who  enter  the  credit  card  business.  The 
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consumer  has  seen  no  benefit  In  lowered  costs 
of  this  form  of  credit.  In  fact,  there  Is  every 
Indication  It  has  raised  the  cost  of  main- 
taining his  family's  budget.  He  continues  to 
pay  1^2  percent  a  month  on  his  credit  card 
purchases  and  most  people  seem  to  stretch 
out  such  purchases  beyond  the  "thirty  days 
to  reality"  period.  In  fact,  this  Is  the  source 
of  the  great  profitability  of  credit  card  op- 
erations. In  addition,  the  discounts  charged 
merchants  for  the  sale  of  bills  run  up  under 
the  credit  card  plans  are  significant  and  are 
SIS  high  as  7  percent.  Moreover,  the  switching 
of  funds  from  consumer  loan  investment  and 
small  business  loans  has  the  tendency  to 
raise  Interest  rates  on  funds  remaining  and 
available  for  those  purposes. 

The  mailing  of  millions  of  unsoUcted  credit 
cards  is  a  hard  sell  device  that  has  been  used 
to  excebs.  The  excesses  of  past  operations  do 
not  Justify  continuing  the  same  practices. 
What  is  more,  building  credit  card  opera- 
tions on  the  basis  of  applications  and  the 
well  thought  out  decisions  of  consumers  to 
participate  In  one  or  two  plans  will  cut  down 
on  111  considered  Impulse  spending,  which  Is 
inflationary. 

The  main  opposition  to  curbs  on  the  mail- 
ing of  unsolicited  credit  cards  comes  from 
the  banking  Industry  and  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Bank- 
cards  are  the  latest  arrivals  In  the  credit 
card  field.  They  are  the  "everything"  cards 
and  they  have  great  competitive  advantages 
over  the  more  specialized  credit  card  opera- 
tions such  as  the  airline  companies  and  the 
oil  companies  who  use  credit  cards  as  a  sell- 
ing device  for  their  product;  or  the  enter- 
tainment cards  issued  by  the  Diners  Club 
and  the  American  Express  Company.  Out  of 
300  million  credit  cards  there  are  now  60 
million  bank  credit  cards  In  use.  The  future 
belongs  to  the  bank  credit  cards  because  they 
seem  to  be  more  convenient.  Half  of  all  the 
banks  in  the  United  States  now  offer  a 
charge  plan,  either  as  part  of  a  larger  opera- 
tion or  Individually. 

A  Mr.  Edward  E.  Bontema,  president.  East- 
em  States  Bankcard  Association,  said  in  an 
Atlantic  City  Conference  on  Consumer 
Credit: 

"By  1076  almost  every  bank  depositor  in 
the  UJ3.  also  will  be  a  bankcharge  card 
holdw. 

"This  will  result  In  a  decline  In  the  volimie 
of  checks  handled  by  banks  and  at  the  same 
time  reduce  the  number  of  operations  needed 
to  process  checks. 

"According  to  a  Federal  Reserve  System 
survey  nearly  20  billion  checks  were  processed 
In  1967.  It  cost  almost  $4  billion  to  process 
those  checks  through  some  20  operations." 

It  may  be  easy  to  understand  why  the 
banks  of  this  country  are  In  a  hurry  to  estab- 
lish credit  card  plans.  But  although  a  soft 
sell  through  applications  may  take  longer,  it 
will  probably  take  place  nonetheless.  Legis- 
lation which  protects  the  consumer  frcwn 
liability  for  fraudulent  loss  and  which  pro- 
vides for  credit  cards  which  In  fact  do  accur- 
ately Identify  people  are  worth  the  trouble 
and  time  to  the  public.  If  the  Olsen  bill  and 
bills  like  It  delay  the  switch  from  checks  to 
credit  cards  by  protecting  the  consumer.  It 
may  be  wcM-th  doing. 

CONCLtlSION 

Ttehnology  has  changed  forever  the  Amer- 
ican's way  of  borrowing  and  spending  by  the 
mass  iBStiance  of  the  credit  card. 

The  law  m  the  nature  of  things  develops 
much  more  slowly  than  technology.  Legisla- 
tion balancing  once  more  the  rights  and 
duties  of  Individuals  and  organizations,  debt- 
ors, and  creditors,  has  developed  very  slowly. 
But  the  time  has  come  for  the  passage  of 
such  leglslaUon. 

The  Truth  In  Lending  Law,  the  Proxmire 
bill  on  arbitrary  credit  reporting,  and  the 
Olsen  bUl  limiting  liability  resulting  from 
lost  credit  cards  and  the  mass  mailing  of 
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unwanted  credit,  are  all  steps  on  a  road 
toward  protecting  individual  rights  in  a  com- 
puter civilization. 

This  legislation  and  more  like  It  must  be 
enacted.  The  market  place  cannot  become  a 
lawless  place  where  only  the  buyer  has  to 
beware.  A  computer  civilization  and  the  ap- 
plied technology  resulting  therefrom  will  not 
reach  Its  full  promise  If  Individuals  do  not 
share  In  that  promise.  A  sense  of  fairness  re- 
sulting from  new  rules  in  a  new  society  Is 
essential. 
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ber and  the  court  took  the  position  that  only 
the  cardholder  could  save  the  company  from 
loss  by  prompt  notice 

In  Union  Oil  Company  v  Lull,  220  Or  412, 
349  P2d  24i  1960.  the  court  relied  on  an 
analogy  between  a  bank  passbook  where  there 
U  a  duty  by  the  I'isuer  to  asceruin  the  iden- 
tity of  the  person  presenting  the  pa.ssbook. 
even  though  a  contract  term  existed  which 
placed  all  liability  for  fraudulent  use  of  the 
passbook  on  the  holder,  since  the  bank  aa 
an  indemnitee  has  the  duty  of  exercising 
rea,sonable  care  to  pn^tect  the  Indemnitor 

On  the  other  hand,  a  r<vse  Involving  a  con- 
tract term  placing  all  lUibilUy  on  the  card- 
holder until  surrender  of  the  card  was  upheld 
m  Socony  Mobil  Otl  Company  v  Gnef.  10 
App    Dlv'  2d    119.    137  NYS    2d   522    (19601 

The  stand.ird  clause  now  used  llmlta  card- 
holder liability  for  fraudulent  use  until  the 
card  Is  surrendered  or  written  notice  Is  given 
the  Issuer  that  the  card  hiis  been  lost  or 
stolen  Where  a  "hot  list"  of  missing  cards  is 
Issued  by  the  credit  card  company  and  the 
merchant  still  accepts  the  card  for  credit, 
the  contract  between  the  m.erchant  and  the 
credit  card  company  may  require  the  mer- 
chant to  assume  liability  Bergsten.  v 
"Credit  Cards  DUtrlbuting  Fraud  Loss."  77 
Yale  Law  Jownal.  1418.  1420  (1968) 

11  In  Humb'.e  Oil  and  Refining  Company 
V  W'af?"!  (  1963  1  La  App  7  159  S  2d  40H  the 
one  whose  negligence  occasioned  the  loss 
must  bear  the  loss  In  this  case  a  card  was 
milled  as  the  result  of  a  telephone  request 
from  a  person  claiming  to  be  a  cardholder 
who  had  loet  her  credit  card  and  asking  for 
a  replacement  The  replacement  card  was 
stolen  from  the  cardholders  mailbox  The 
court  held  that  it  was  negligent  for  the 
credit  card  company  not  to  ascertain  the 
Identity  of  the  caller  and  that  the  credit  card 
had  been  obtained  by  fraudulent  means,  and 
the  record  of  the  case  waa  devoid  of  any  fault 
on  the  part  of  the  holder. 

12.  Pollock.  Earl  R .  Attorney,  Midwest 
Bank  Card  System.  Inc.,  Postal  Operations 
Subcommittee  Hearings.  U  S.  House  of  Rep- 
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resentatlves.    November    19.    1969,    p.    153   et 
seq  Transcript 

13  The  credit  card  transaction  which  we 
are  discussing  Is  new  to  the  law  and  unique 
It  involves  a  credit  card  issuer,  an  honor- 
ing merchant  who  sells  diverse  product*  to 
cardholders  There  Is  virtually  no  authority. 
Judicial  or  statutory,  that  Is  controlling.  The 
problems  arising  from  the  use  of  this  device 
are  discussed  In  Fafly  &  McDonald  49  Calif. 
Law  Review  459.  465  (  19601  In  addition,  leg- 
islation has  been  enacted  In  each  state  but 
relating  only  to  criminal  penalties  for  fraud- 
ulent use  Montana's  statute  Is  94  RCM 
1823  through  94  RCM  1830 
Staff  Studv.  Postal  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee. C  S  House  of  RepresentaUvee.  Filed. 
September  1969 

17  Meade,  Robert  L,  Legislative  Director, 
Office  of  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  on 
Consumer  Affairs,  at  Hearings  before  Sub- 
committee on  Postal  Operations.  U  S  House 
of  Representatives.  November  19.  1969.  p.  88 
et  seq  Mr  Meade  also  stated  that  credit  card 
losses  are  over  »100  million  a  year,  stolen 
credit  cards  sell  In  New  York  City  for  at 
ieait  »50  and  that  mall  fraud  c-ises  involving 
stulen  credit  cards  has  risen  over  700  "  In 
the  last  four  years  According  U)  a  United 
Press  International  release  the  consumer  debt 
of  the  United  States  has  Jumped  from  a  flgtire 
of  »110  billion  that  Meade  used  on  November 
19.  1969  tu  a  figure  of  $118  billion  as  of  De- 
cember 4.  iy69  according  to  end  of  October 
figures  issued  by  the  Federal  Reser\e  Sys- 
tem 

18  Patman,  Wright.  M  C  .  Chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
US  House  of  Representatives,  before  the 
Subconunlttee  on  Postal  Operations  of  the 
U  S  House  of  Representatuee  on  October  29, 
1969  „ 

19  Brean.  Charge  Plans  Make  Cash  Un- 
stvUsh."  Li/--.  June  1.  1959.  p    120  ft  seq. 

20  Credit  Card  Frauds  What  You  Need 
to  Know  About  this  Growing  Danger."  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Ncus.  March   1967.  o    92 

21  Jackson.  Roval  E  .  Hearings  on  Bank 
Credit  Card  and  Check  Credit  Plans  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions. 
US    Senate    October  9.  1968.  p   33 

22  Pn..xmire,  William.  U  S  Senator.  State- 
ment on  Senate  FU^t.  Congressional  Record, 
vol    115.  pt    25.  p    33410. 

23  Wattenberg  and  Scammon,  "This 
VSA-'.p   112    (  1960  Census  Flgxiresi 

24  Lederbers,  "Business  Marketing  Data 
Once  Sold  by  Private  Eye,"  VVovhmpfon  Posf, 
August  2.  1969 

25  Wattenberg  and  Scammon,  "This 
V  S  a:',  p   179  (  1960  Census  Figures) 

26  15  use    1601.  et  .vq 

27  15USC    1673 

28  15  use.  1676 

29  29  US  C  201.  ft  se^. 

30  15US.C.J673. 

31  15  use    1675. 

32  18  use   891. 

33  15  use    1677. 

34  Williams.  Harrison.  US  Senator.  Re- 
marks, Congressional  Record,  vol.  115,  pt  25. 
p    33412 

33.  Proxmlre.  William.  U  S,  Senator,  Re- 
marks. Congrasicmal  Record,  vol.  115.  pt.  25. 
p    33409 

36  Massachusetts  General  Laws,  Ch  93. 
amended  bv  addition  of  Sections  44-47,  1969 

New  Mexl-o.  50-18-2  through  6h  50-1&-1, 
General  Laws  1969,  Ch   259,  Sec.  1 

Oklahoma  24  Oklahoma  81  through  85. 
1910. 

37  Brenton.  'The  Privacy  In^-aders,  •  p  38. 

43    19ft4 

38  Proxmlre.  William.  US,  Senator,  ex- 
planation of  amendment  to  the  Consumer 
Protection  Credit  Act.  Congreaticmal  Record, 
vol    115.  pt.  25,  pp    33408-334U. 

39  Dallos.  "Fighting  Credit  Card  Fraud," 
Washington  Post.  December  7,  1969.  p    1. 
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40.  England.  "Maaa  MaUlng  Keys  Credit 
Card  Operation".  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
November  4.  1969. 

41  Brimmer,  Andrew  P..  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  "New  Horizons  In  Credit  Card  Bank- 
ing", before  Seattle  Clearing  House  Associa- 
tion. September  23.  1969,  p.  10. 

42  Martin.  William  Mc.  Jr,.  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  Letter  to  Chairman  Robert  N.  C. 
Nix,   MC.  dated  October   28,   1969 

46.  McNeal,  Edward  J,,  Chairman  of  the 
Consumer  Credit  Issues  Committee  of  the 
American  ReUll  Federation.  Proceedings 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  Docket  No.  215- 
20.  pp  185.  186  "The  Marine  Midland  Trust 
Company  of  New  York  made  a  promotional 
mailing '  soliciting  applications  for  credit 
cards,  and  received  a  return  of  007,  of  a 
total  mailing  of  33,000,  An  unsolicited  mail- 
ing to  a  control  group  of  731  Indicated  that 
139.  or  about  19  .  had  been  used  within 
a  90-dav  period 

44,  P  O  D  Notice  59,  Domestic  Postage 
Rates.  Pees  and  Information,  July  14.   1969. 

45,  United  Press  International.  "Mafla 
Strikes  Gold  in  Credit  Cards."  St.  Paul  Sun- 
day Pioneer  Press,  November  26,   1967,  p.  4. 

Rotker.  Seymour.  Executive  Assistant  to 
the  District  Attorney.  Bronx  County,  Bronx, 
NY  .  Credit  Card  Hearings.  Postal  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee,  U  S  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, November  19.  1969.  p.  138.  Tran- 
script. 

46  United  Press  International,  "Mafla 
Strikes  Gold  In  Credit  Cards."  St.  Paul  Sun- 
day Pioneer  Press,  November  26.  1967.  p.  4. 
"Tradltlon.il  shylocking'  techniques  are  also 
being  streamlined  by  the  shift  from  cash 
demands  to  credit  When  syndicate  collectors 
need  to  pressure  these  days,"  said  Huntel 
(former  District  Attorney,  Queens  County. 
New  York  City),  "they'll  collect  their  pound 
of  flesh  not  by  beating  on  his  noggin  but  by 
getting  his  credit  cards  .  .  .  and  If  he  doesn't 
have  one,  they  tell  him  'Get  one.  get  two,  get 
three      .  .'  " 

Cotter.  William  J  .  Chief  Postal  Inspector. 
Credit  Card  Hearings.  Pa-tal  Operations 
Subcommittee.  U  S  House  of  Representatives, 
November  19.   1969.  p    112    Transcript, 

47  Cotter.  William  J  ,  Chief  Posul  Inspec- 
tor, Credit  Card  Hearings.  Postal  Operation* 
Subcommittee,  US  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves,  November  19,  1969,  pp  113,  114,  Tran- 
script 

From  the  enforcement  standpoint,  un- 
solicited credit  cards  present  several  problems 
to  the  Postal  Inspection  Service  As  unsoli- 
cited mailings  are  promotional  mailings,  re- 
gardless of  the  extent  of  screening  the  mail- 
ing lists,  address  reliability  is  apt  to  be  lower 
In  comparison  with  credit  cards  mailed  In 
response  to  ..n  application  Wrong  deliveries, 
forwarding  and  multiple  handling  Increase 
the  exposure  of  an  unsolicited  mailing  to 
theft    aiiil    I'lRs  " 

"As  uiisoliclted  mailings  are  unwanted  by 
some  percentage  of  the  addresses,  perhaps 
as  high  as  75"-,  that  percentage  of  a  given 
mailing  Is  needlessly  exposed  to  loss  or  theft 
in  postal  transit  and  otherwise  until  the 
cards  are  either  destroyed  or  returned  to 
their  Issuer" 

• 

"The  addressee  of  an  unsolicited  card,  not 
anticipating  It.  usually  finds  out  about  Its 
misuse  when  he  receives  an  Invoice,  perhaps 
six  weeks  after  the  date  of  mailing.  The 
delay  In  initiating  the  Investigative  process 
Is  an  Impediment  to  its  success." 

•Postal  employees  and  others  can  usually 
spot  unsolicited  mailings  and  one  Inclined  to 
theft  will  reckon  an  unsolicited  mailing  as  a 
safer  and  more  desirable  target  than  regular 
customer  mailings." 

48  Pollock.  Earl  E.,  Attorney,  Midwest  Bank 
Card  System.  Inc.  Credit  Card  Hearings. 
Postal  Operations  Suboommlttee,  VS.  Houm 
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of  Representatives,  November  19,  1969,  p.  163 
et  seq.  Transcript. 

49.  HR.  15103,  Subsection  (c).  Is  not  Im- 
practical or  futuristic.  The  Marine  Midland 
Grace  Truat  Company  of  New  York  advertises 
a  Master  Charge  Card  with  photograph  and 
signature  and  has  done  so  for  several  yean. 
Advertisement,  New  York  Times.  December  9, 
1969.  p.  36.  The  advertisement  read  in  part: 
•If  you  grow  a  mustache  we'll  give  you  a  new 
card."  "We  have  to."  "We're  the  only  bank 
in  town  that  puts  your  picture  on  the  back 
of  a  charge  card."  "At  no  cost  to  you." 

50.  State  Statutes  Limiting  LlabUlty  In 
matters  Involving  the  fraudulent  use  of  un- 
soUclted  credit  cards.  (Citations  from  Com- 
merce Clearing  House  Service.) 

Alaska 
Sec.  06,05209.  Issue  of  credit  cards.  A 
bank  Is  not  prohibited  from  Issuing  un- 
solicited credit  cards  or  other  similar  credit 
granUng  devices  but  the  bank  may  not  hold 
the  customer  liable  for  charges  made  on  a 
credit  card  or  other  device  before  its  accept- 
ance by  the  customer.  Before  an  unsolicited 
card  Is  considered  accepted  by  the  customer, 
the  customer  shall  execute  and  furnish  to 
the  bank  a  written  statement  of  acceptance. 
(Sec  06  05  209,  as  added  by  Laws  1969.  8S. 
No  173.  approved  May  6.  1669.  effective 
August  3,  1969) 

California 

Sec.  1718.  (DeftnlUons — Cardholder's  lia- 
bility limited  )  (a)  as  used  In  this  secUon: 
(1)  "Credit  Card"  means  any  Instrument  or 
device,  whether  known  as  a  credit  card,  credit 
plate,  or  by  any  other  name,  issued  with  or 
without  fee  by  a  card  Issuer  for  the  use  of 
the  cardholder  In  obtaining  money,  goods, 
services,  or  anything  else  of  value,  either  on 
credit  or  In  consideration  of  an  undertaking 
or  guaranty  by  the  issuer  of  the  payment  of 
a  check  drawn  by  the  cardholder. 

(2)  "Accepted  credit  csird"  means  any 
credit  card  which  the  cardholder  requested 
In  writing  or  has  signed  or  has  used,  or  au- 
thorized another  to  use,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  money,  property,  labor  or  services 
on  credit.  A  renewal  credit  card  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  accepted  If  It  is  issued  within 
one  year  after  a  prior  card  has  been  paid  for 
or  used  A  credit  card  Issued  In  connection 
with  a  merger,  acquisition,  or  the  like  of 
card  Issuers  or  credit  card  services  In  sub- 
stitution for  an  accepted  credit  card  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  accepted  credit  card. 

(3)  "Card  Issuer"  means  the  business  or- 
ganization or  financial  Institution  which 
Issues  a  credit  card,  or  its  duly  authorized 
agent. 

(4)  "Cardholder"  means  the  pyerson  or  or- 
ganization Identified  on  the  face  of  a  credit 
card  to  whom  or  for  whose  benefit  the  credit 
card  Is  Issued  by  a  card  issuer. 

(5)  "Unauthorized  use"  means  a  use  of  a 
credit  card  by  a  person,  other  than  the  card- 
holder, who  does  not  have  actual.  Implied,  or 
apparent  authority  for  such  use  and  from 
which  use  the  cardholder  receives  no  benefit. 

(b)  The  cardholder  Is  not  liable  for  any 
unauthorized  use  of  a  credit  card  which  has 
not  become  an  accepted  credit  card. 

(ci  If  an  accepted  credit  card  Is  lost  or 
stolen  after  the  credit  card  has  reached  the 
cardholder,  and  the  cardholder  notifies  the 
card  Issuer  within  a  reasonable  time  by  tele- 
phone, telegraph,  letter,  or  any  other  reason- 
able means  after  discovery  of  the  loss  or  theft 
or  after  the  time  In  which  a  reasonable  man 
In  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  would  have 
discovered  the  loss  or  theft,  the  cardholder  Is 
not  liable  for  any  unauthorized  use  of  the 
credit  card. 

(d)  This  section  applies  only  to  credit  cards 
originally  Issued  or  renewed  on  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  section.  (Sec.  1718,  as 
added  by  Laws  1969,  A.B,  No  1763,  Ch.  904, 
approved  August  23,  1969.  effective  Novem- 
ber 10.  1969)  Sec.  1719  (Disclosure  of 
Charges).  Whenever  fees,  charges,  or  penal- 
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ties  are  assessed  against  a  cardholder  for  the 
use  of  a  credit  card,  the  card  issuer  shall 
separately  state  and  label  all  such  fees, 
charges  and  penalties. 

The  terms  "credit  card."  "card  Issuer,"  and 
"cardholder"  in  this  section  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  as  prescribed  In  Section  1718. 
(Sec.  1719,  as  added  by  Laws  1969,  A3.  No. 
1764,  Ch.  905,  approved  August  23,  1969,  ef- 
fective November  10, 1969.) 
Connecticut 

Sec.  1  (Acts  1969,  P.A.  No.  136)  (Distribu- 
tion of  unsolicited  credit  cards.) 

(a)  No  person,  company,  partnership  or 
corporation  shall  engage  In  the  practice  of 
mailing  or  the  distribution  in  any  form  of 
any  credit  card,  charge  plate  or  any  like  in- 
strument or  device  in  any  other  person,  firm 
or  corporation  unless  such  other  person.  Arm 
or  corporation  has  previously  made  a  request 
therefor  In  writing  or  verbally. 

(b)  Any  person,  company,  partnership  or 
corporation  which  violates  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  act  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  card, 
plate,  instrument  or  device  so  mailed  or  dis- 
tributed. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not 
apply  to  the  renewal  of  any  credit  card, 
charge  plate  or  like  instnmient  or  device 
unless  the  recipient  has  previously  indicated 
In  writing  his  intention  that  such  renewal 
not  be  effected  nor  shall  It  apply  to  the  re- 
placement of  any  such  Instrument  or  device 
by  the  Issuer  thereof  during  the  period  such 
Instrument  or  device  Is  In  effect.  (Approved 
May  15,  1969,  effective  January  1.  1970.) 

Illinois 
Credit  Cards— Act  of  July  27.  1967. 
Sec.  1  (Rev.  Stot.  12>4  Sec  381)  Unsolicited 
credit  cards — Uablllty  to  Issuer — Biu^en  of 
proof — Pees  and  costs. 

(a)  No  person  In  whose  name  a  credit  card 
Is  Issued  without  his  having  requested  or  ap- 
plied for  the  card  or  for  the  extension  of  the 
credit  or  eetabllshment  of  a  charge  account 
which  that  card  evidences  Is  liable  to  the 
issuer  of  the  card  for  any  purchases  made  or 
other  amounts  owing  by  a  use  of  that  card 
from  which  he  cw  a  member  of  his  famUy  or 
household  derive  no  benefit  unless  he  has 
Indicated  his  acceptance  of  the  card  by  sign- 
ing or  using  the  card  or  by  permitting  or 
authorizing  use  of  the  card  by  another.  A 
mere  failure  to  destroy  or  return  an  unsolic- 
ited card  Is  not  such  an  Indication.  As  used  In 
this  Act.  "credit  oard"  has  the  meaning 
ascribed  to  it  in  Section  17-1  of  the  Criminal 
Code  of  1961  (6381),  except  that  it  does  not 
Include  a  card  Issued  by  any  telephone  com- 
pany that  Is  subject  to  supervision  or  regula- 
tion by  the  Illinois  Commerce  Commission  or 
other  public  authority. 

(b)  When  an  action  Is  brought  by  an 
Issuer  against  the  person  named  on  the  card, 
the  burden  of  proving  the  request,  applica- 
tion, authorization,  permission  to  use  or  ben- 
efit as  set  forth  in  Section  1  hereof  shall  be 
upon  plaintiff  If  put  In  Issue  by  defendant. 
In  the  event  of  Judgment  for  defendant,  the 
court  shall  allow  defendant  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee,  to  be  taxed  as  costs. 

Sec.  2.  (Rev.  Stat.  121  Vi  Sec  382)  Requested 
or  accepted  credit  cards — Liability  to  Issuer — 
Burden  of  Proof — Pees  and  Costs. 

(a)  Notwithstanding  that  a  person  In 
whose  name  a  credit  card  has  been  issued  has 
requested  or  applied  for  such  a  card  or  has 
indicated  his  acceptance  of  an  unsolicited 
credit  card,  as  provided  in  Section  1(6835) 
hereof,  such  person  shall  not  be  liable  to  the 
Issuer  of  the  card  for  any  amount  herein- 
after set  forth,  resulting  from  a  use  of  that 
card  from  which  he  or  a  member  of  his  fam- 
ily or  household  derives  no  benefit  or  which 
he  has  not  authorized  or  permitted: 

Card  without  signature  panel,  $25.00. 
Card  with  a  signature  panel.  $75.00. 

(b)  When  an  action  Is  brought  by  an 
Issuer  against  the  person  named  on  a  card. 
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issuance  of  which  has  been  requested,  applied 
for,  solicited  or  accepted  and  defendant  puts 
In  Issue  any  transaction  arising  from  the  use 
of  such  card,  the  burden  of  proving  benefit, 
authorization,  use  or  permission  by  defend- 
ant as  to  such  transaction  shall  be  upon 
plaintiff.  In  the  event  the  defendant  prevails 
with  respect  to  any  transaction  so  put  in 
issue,  the  court  may  enter  as  a  credit  against 
any  Judgment  for  plaintiff,  or  as  a  Judgment 
for  defendant,  a  reasonable  attorney's  lee 
for  services  in  connection  with  the  trans- 
action m  respect  of  which  the  defendant 
prevails. 

Maryland 

Art.    83,    Sec.    21B.      (Unsolicited     Credit 
Cards — Liability  of  Issuer — Renewals.) 

When  a  credit  card  or  card  of  identifica- 
tion for  credit  is  issued  to  a  person  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  prior  request  or  application  for 
such  card  by  that  person  or  an  authorized 
agent  of  that  person,  such  card  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  have  been  accepted  until  such 
person  signifies  acceptance  In  writing  or  uses 
such  card  to  obtain  credit.  Until  such  accept- 
ance takes  place,  the  person  Issuing  the  card 
shall  be  presumed  to  have  assumed  the  risk 
of  loss,  theft,  or  unauthorized  vise  In  any 
action  against  the  person  to  whom  the  card 
is  issued.  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  the  cards  Issued  to  re- 
new or  replace  existing  cards  originally  ap- 
plied for  or  accepted  by  the  cardholder.  (Sec. 
21B,  as  added  by  Laws  1969,  Ch.  252,  approved 
April  23,  1969,  effective  July  1,  1969.) 
Massachusetts 
Chap.  255,  Sec.  12E  (Credit  Cards — Card- 
holder Liability) 

(Series  of  definitions.  Relevant  defini- 
tions) 

"Accepted  Credit  Card",  any  credit  card 
which  the  cardholder  has  requested  in  writ- 
ing or  has  signed  or  has  used,  or  authorized 
another  to  use,  for  the  pmpose  of  obtaining 
money,  property,  labor  or  services  on  credit. 
A  renewal  credit  card  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
accepted  if  it  is  issued  within  one  year  after 
a  prior  card  has  been  paid  for  or  used.  A 
credit  card  Issued  in  connection  with  a  merg- 
er, acquisition  or  the  like  of  card  issuers 
or  credit  card  services  in  substitution  for  an 
accepted  credit  card  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
an  accepted  credit  card. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"A  provision  imposing  liability  on  a  card- 
holder for  the  unauthorized  use  of  a  credit 
card  shall  be  effective  only  If  the  card  is  an 
accepted  credit  card,  the  liability  Imposed  Is 
not  In  excess  of  one  htindred  dollars,  the  card 
Issuer  gives  adequate  notice  to  the  cardhold- 
er of  the  potential  UablUty,  the  unautho-lzed 
use  occurs  before  the  cardholder  has  notified 
the  card  Issuer  of  the  loss  or  theft  of  the  card 
or  of  any  unauthorized  use,  and  the  card 
Issuer  has  provided  a  method  whereby  the 
user  of  the  credit  card  can  be  Identified  as 
the  person  authorized  to  use  It,  Including 
without  limitation  a  place  on  the  card  for 
the  photo  or  signature  of  the  holder. 

"Except  as  hereinbefore  provided,  a  card- 
holder Inctirs  no  liability  from  the  tmauthor- 
Ized  use  of  either  an  accepted  or  an  unac- 
cepted credit  card."  (Sec.  12E.  as  added  by 
Laws  1968,  Ch.  394,  approved  June  11,  1968, 
effective  January  1,  1969,  and  applicable  only 
to  credit  cards  Issued  after  the  effective 
date.) 

Minnesota 

(Credit  Card  LiaWUty)— Laws  1969,  Ch. 
1004.  Approved  June  6,  1969,  effective  Jvme 
7.  1969. 

Sec.  2.  (Unsolicited  credit  cards.)  No  per- 
son in  whose  name  a  credit  card  Is  issued 
shall  be  liable  for  any  amount  resulting 
from  use  of  that  card  from  which  he  or  a 
member  of  his  family  or  hotisehold  derives 
no  benefit  vmless  he  accepted  the  card  by 
(1)  signing  or  using  the  card,  or  (2)  author- 
izing the  vise  of  the  card  by  another.  A  mere 
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failure  to  destroy  or  return  an  unsolicited 
credit  card  is  not  such  an  acceptance 
New  Mexico 

(Credit    Card    Uabllltyi— Laws    1969.    Ch 
172. 

Sec  1.  Unsolicited  credit  c^rds— Liability 
of  Issuer— Burden  of  prjof  — Attorney   fee 

A  No  person  In  whose  name  a  credit  card 
Is  Issued  Is  liable  to  the  Issuer  of  the  credlt 
card  for  anv  amount  owing  because  of  a  u«e 
of  the  credit  card  If  ili  he  did  ma  apply 
for  the  credit  card;  or  i2i  he  has  not  Indi- 
cated his  acceptance  of  t.le  credit  card,  or 
(3  I  he  or  a  member  of  his  family  or  house- 
hold desires  no  benefit  from  the  use  of  the 
credit  card  If  the  person  named  in  the  credit 
card  has  indicated  hU  acceptance  of  the 
credit  card  by  signing  or  using  it  or  by  per- 
mitting or  authorizes  another  person  to  use 
It.  he  Is  liable  to  the  Issuer  The  f.iilure  to 
destroy  or  return  an  unsolicited  credit  card 
Is  not  an  indication  of  acceptance 

B  In  any  action  brought  by  the  Issuer 
against  the  person  named  in  an  unsolicited 
credit  card,  the  burden  of  proving  the  ap- 
plication, authorization,  permission  to  use 
or  benefit  Is  on  the  plaintiff  if  put  In  Issue  by 
the  defenJant  If  the  defendant  prevails,  the 
court  shall  award  the  defendant  reasonable 
attorney  fee  (Approved  April  1.  1969.  effec- 
tive 13  o'clock  noon,  June  20.  1969  i 
New  Tork 

General  Business  Law — Ch  20  t  29-A 
Credit  Cards. 

Sec  512  Limitations  on  liability  for  use 
of  loet  or  stolen  credit  cards.  A  provision  to 
Impoee  ablUty  on  an  obligor  for  the  pur- 
chase or  lease  of  pr^JiJerty  or  service  by  use 
of  a  credit  c&rd  after  Its  loss  or  theft  is  only 
If  It  is  conspicuously  written  or  printed  In 
a  size  at  least  equal  to  eight  point  bold  type 
either  on  the  card,  or  on  a  writing  accom- 
panying such  a  card  when  issued,  or  on  a 
writing  accompanying  the  card  when  Issued 
or  on  the  obligors  application  for  the  card, 
and  then  only  vintll  written  notice  of  the 
loss  or  theft  Is  given  to  the  Issuer  Such  a 
provision  either  In  a  credit  card  Issued  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  article,  or  in  a 
writing  accompanying  such  a  card  when  Is- 
sued, or  In  the  obligor's  application  for  such 
a  card  Is  effective,  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  article,  only  If  the  Issuer  malls 
to  the  obligor,  properly  addressed,  written 
notice  of  the  provision  conspicuously  written 
or  printed  in  a  size  at  least  equal  to  eight 
point  bold  type  Such  a  provision  Is  effective 
only  If  the  obligor  has  requested  In  writing 
the  iBBuance  of  a  credit  card;  the  signature 
of  the  obligor  or  of  a  person  authorized  by 
him  upon  a  salee  slip  or  memorandum  evi- 
dencing a  purchase  or  lease  of  property  or 
servlcea  by  use  of  a  credit  card  Is  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  obligor's  request  in  writing  for 
the  Issuance  of  a  new  credit  card  and  for 
the  Issuance  of  a  new  credit  card  to  replace 
or  renew  a  credit  card  previously  issued  to 
him. 

North  Dakota 

Credit  Cards.  Enacted  by  Laws  1969.  S  B 
No.  345,  approved  March  17,  1969.  effective 
July  1,  1969 

Sec  1.  Definition  of  credit  cards  and  other 
terms  and  Lmpoeltlon  of  liability  on  card- 
holder. 

4  "Accepted  credit  card '"  means  any  credit 
card  which  the  cardholder  has  requested  In 
writing  or  has  signed  or  has  used,  or  author- 
ized another  to  use.  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining money,  property,  labor  or  services  on 
credit  A  renewal  credit  card  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  accepted  if  it  U  issued  one  year  after  a 
prior  card  has  been  j)aJd  for  or  used.  A  credit 
card  Laeued  In  connection  with  a  merger,  ac- 
quisition, or  the  like  of  card  issuers  or  credit 
card  services  In  substitution  for  an  accepted 
credit  card  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  accepted 
credit  card." 

7.  "Unauthorized  use"  means  a  use  of  a 
credit  card  by  a  person  other  than  the  card- 
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holder  who  does  not  have  actual,  implied,  or 
apparent  authority  for  such  use  and  from 
which  the  cardholder  receives  no  benefit. 

A  provision  Imposing  liability  on  a  card- 
holder for  the  unauthorized  use  of  a  credit 
card  shall  be  effective  only  If  the  card  Is  an 
accepted  credit  card,  the  liability  Imposed  Is 
not  in  excess  of  one  hundred  dollars,  the  card 
Issuer  gives  adequate  notice  to  the  cardholder 
of  the  potential  liability,  and  the  unauthor- 
ized use  occurs  before  the  cardholder  has 
notified  the  card  issuer  of  the  loss  or  theft 
of  the  card  or  of  any  unauthorized  u.se. 
Ohio 

Sec.  1319  01.  (Unsolicited  credit  cards — 
Uablllty) 

A  cardholder  who  receives  a  credit  card 
from  an  Issuer,  which  such  cardholder  has 
not  requested  nor  used,  shall  not  be  liable  for 
any  use  made  of  such  credit  card  which  has 
not  b*>en  authorized  by  such  cardholder,  un- 
less such  credit  card  is  in  replacement  or  re- 
newal of  a  credit  card  previously  requested  or 
used  by  the  cardholder  iSec  1319  01,  as 
added  by  Laws  1969.  SB  No  326,  approved 
August  19,  1969,  effective  November  18,  1969  ) 
South  Etekota 

Laws  1968,  H  B.  No  721,  effecUve  July  1. 
1968 

Sec.  4.  (Issuance — Unsolicited — Nonliabil- 
ity i  No  credit  card  shall  be  Issued  unless  Its 
Issuance  was  requested  nor  shall  any  person 
who  has  not  so  solicited  or  has  not  accepted 
or  utilized  any  unsolicited  credit  card  be 
liable  to  the  person  who  issued  It  or  honored 
It  for  Its  misuse  by  others 

Wisconsin 

Sec  895  46  Exemption  from  civil  liability 
for  lost  or  stolen  credit  cards.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  provision  contained  on  a  credit  card, 
no  person  shall  incur  civil  liability  for  the 
fraudulent  use  of  a  credit  card  by  another, 
as  defined  In  Sec  943  41  which  was  issued 
without  the  former's  written  application  or 
acceptance  therefor  and  which  was  used 
without  the  former's  knowledge  or  consent. 
(Sec  89645,  as  enacted  by  Laws  1967,  Ch. 
155) 

ATTOaNkT     CCKKKAL'S     OPINION 

Washington  03.  Credit  Cards.  The  regula- 
tory provisions  of  the  Credit  Card  Disclosure 
Act  pertaining  to  maximum  service  charges, 
collection  of  delinquency  charges,  disclosure, 
etc  ,  that  apply  to  retail  charge  a^eements  as 
defined  by  the  Act  apply  to  situations  where 
the  holder  of  a  bank  credit  card  used  the 
card  to  purchase  goods  or  services  from  a 
participating  vendor.  Opinion  of  Attorney 
General  of  Washington,   (February  8.  1968  i 

51.  94  R  C  M  1823  through  94  R  C  M 
1830.  Those  provisions  applying  criminal 
sanctions  to  the  fraudulent  use  of  credit 
cards  Is  typical  of  statutes  now  p>art  of  the 
law  In  almost  every  state 

52  Patman,  Wright.  M  C  ,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  In 
testimony  before  the  Postal  Operations  Sub- 
oommlttee  of  the  U  S  House  of  Representa- 
tives. October  29,  1»«9,  p  9,  referring  to  bank 
credit  cards.  "The  bank  is  collecting  18"' 
from  the  consumer  and  7'r  from  the  mer- 
chant, or  a  total  of  35'".  In  the  form  of  In- 
terest on  discounts." 

53.  Gulan,  Jerome  R  ,  Legislative  Director. 
National  Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness. In  testimony  before  the  Postal  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee.  U  S  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. November  19.  1969.  p  83  "While 
the  example  of  the  South  Atlantic  States 
shows  up  the  most  dramatically,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  relationship  between  bank  in- 
terest rates  to  Independent  business,  and  the 
degree  of  acceptance  of  bank  credit  cards  " 

54  Martin.  William  Mc  .  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors.  Federal  Reserve  System. 
In  a  letter  to  Chairman  Robert  N  C  Nix. 
M  C  ,  Postal  Operations  Subcommittee,  US. 
House  of  RepresentaUves.  dated  October  38, 
1968. 
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55  Bontema.  Edward  E  ,  President  of  East- 
em  State*  Bankcard  Association,  In  Phila- 
delphia Evening  Bulletin.  October  30,  1969, 
p    10 


AUSTIN  OAKS  AIDS  IN  HOUSING 
PROBLEM 
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Thursday.  January  29,  1970 

Mr.  PICKLE  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
a  year  Ago  we  dedicated  the  Austin  Oaks 
project,  which  has  proven  again  to  have 
been  tlie  forerunner  of  HUD's  Operation 
Breakthrough. 

Ten  low-co6t  homes  were  built  and  the 
foundation  was  laid  for  the  University 
of  Texas  to  monitor  the  families  with  an 
eye  toward  comfort,  utility,  and  ex- 
penses. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  round  contracts. 
HUD  selected  two  of  our  builders  in  the 
Austin  Oaks  project  in  the  list  of  some 
35  finalists  From  this  list.  HUD  will 
select  the  first  builders  to  construct  the 
new  low-cost  housing  using  mass  pro- 
duction techniques.  Prior  to  awarding 
the  contracts.  HUD  gained  valuable  user 
information  dlrecUy  from  the  Austin 
Oaks  experience-s 

Recently,  the  University  of  Texas  held 
a  conference  on  engineering  and  the 
problems  of  our  urban  society  and  again, 
Austin  Oaks  provided  valuable  insights 
as  is  explained  in  the  following  article 
from  the  University  of  Texas  news  and 
information  service: 

Austin.  Trx  — What  The  University  of 
Texas  Is  doing  to  help  solve  the  nation's 
housing  problems  was  described  at  a  recent 
conference  on  'Engineering  and  the  Prob- 
lems of  Our  Urban  Society. " 

Prof.  J.  Nell  Thompson,  director  of  the 
University's  Balconee  Research  Center,  re- 
pkorted  more  than  15  faculty  mem.ber8  In 
engineering,  psychology,  architecture  and 
business  at  UT  Austin  have  been  involved  In 
active  low-cost  housing  research.  Their  work 
Is  connected  with  Austin  Oaks,  begun  In 
1968  by  UT  Austin  with  a  grant  from  the 
US  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment (HtJD) 

Austin  Oaks  consists  of  10  low-oost  houses 
of  various  designs  and  materials.  The  re- 
search deals  not  only  with  the  buildings 
themselves,  but  the  families  that  occupy 
them. 

"Technologically,  we  In  engineering  at  the 
University  have  been  concerned  with  housing 
for  over  26  years,"  Professor  Thompson  added, 
"but  only  recently  have  we  become  concerned 
with  the  total  aspect." 

Prof.  Thompson  pointed  out  that  the  na- 
tional housing  goal  of  a  decent  home  and 
suitable  living  environment  for  every  Amer- 
ican family  has  been  given  as  a  goal  of  this 
country. 

"But."  he  added,  "the  facts  are  that  today 
there  are  20  million  Americans  living  In 
substandard  bousing." 

"New  family  formations  and  demolition  of 
existing  housing  generates  a  need  for  3.1 
million  living  units  per  year,"  Professor 
Thompson  said.  "Last  year  this  country  pro- 
duced only  1.6  million  units." 

He  listed  as  factors  contributing  to  the  In- 
ability to  meet  housing  needs  for  present 
and  future  citizens:  limited  availability  and 
high  cost  of  land:  high  cost  of  labor  and 
materials;  high  Interest  on  locois;  obsolete 
housing    and    building    codes;    zoning    and 
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restrictive  land  use  patterns;  patterns  of 
discrimination,  and  processing  delays  In  the 
US  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment ,..„^ 

Professor  Thompson  said  HUD  Is  carrying 
out  a  program  It  calls  "OperaUon  Break- 
through,"  which  Is  aimed  at  developing  an 
approach  to  meet  the  nation's  housing 
needs. 

if  HUD  can  mobilize  the  resources  oi 
this  country  effectively  It  may  achieve  this 
goal  of  Increasing  production  of  houses  and 
control  of  costs,"  he  said. 

"To  utilize  this  ability  effectively  this 
country  must  create  a  working  partnership 
of  federal,  state  and  local  government,  labor. 
Industry,  the  financial  community,  home 
builders  and  the  consumers."  he  emphasized. 

Another  speaker  at  the  conference.  Dr. 
Earnest  F.  Gloyna.  director  of  XTT  AusUn's 
Environmental  Health  Laboratories,  talked 
about  providing  environmental  quality. 

"ObvlouBly  engineers  are  capable  of  plan- 
ning and  contributing  to  the  social  Improve- 
ment, but  we  as  engineers  must  develop  a 
better  understanding  of  the  human  element 
as  a.part  of  the  problem."  said  Dr.  Gloyna. 

•  When  we  talk  about  man,  ecology,  science 
and  engineering,  we  must  ask.  can  It  be  that 
man's  requirements  wUl  change  faster  than 
Us  possible  to  preserve  our  existing  re- 
sources?" 

Dr  Gloyna  emphasized  that  envlronmen- 
talUts  cannot  avoid  the  question  of  oost 
or  use  of  resources  for  beneficial  purposes. 
•Man  shapes  hU  own  future,  and  acts  as 
weU.  by  what  he  does,  as  by  what  he  falls 
to  do,"  Dr.  Gloyna  said. 


FUND  FOR  DENTAL  CARE  FOR  RE- 
TURNING VETERANS  INADEQUATE 
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Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  previously  advised  my  colleagues 
that  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
Is  undertaking  an  Investigation  to  de- 
termine whether  the  VA  medical  pro- 
gram is  receiving  enough  fimds  and  is 
properly  staffed  to  deliver  first-class 
medical  care  to  our  ex-servicemen.  From 
the  facts  developed  thus  far.  It  appears 
that  mammoth  backlogs  of  applications 
by  Vietnam  veterans  for  dental  exams 
and  treatments  exist  at  most  VA  facili- 
ties responsible  for  dental  care. 

A  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  when 
discharged  may  be  eligible  to  receive 
dental  treatment  if  the  application  for 
treatment  Is  filed  within  1  year  after  dis- 
charge or  release  from  active  duty.  Due 
to  an  apparent  shortage  of  dentists  in 
the  military  services,  many  servicemen 
who  are  serving  in  Vietnam  are  not  re- 
ceiving proper  dental  care  and  are  being 
told  that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
will  fix  their  teeth  after  they  are  dis- 
charged. Last  year  over  1  million  veter- 
ans were  discharged  from  the  armed 
services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  about  75  percent  of  the 
applications  being  received  for  dental 
outpatient  treatment  by  the  VA  today  are 
from  Vietnam  veterans.  A  few  days  ago  a 
typical  complaint  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  the  mother  of  a  Georgia  vet- 
eran who  felt  that  her  son  was  not  re- 
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ceiving  proper  treatment,  and  the  excuse 
given  was  that  the  Atlanta  VA  hospital 
lacked  funds  to  authorize  the  care. 

A  check  of  the  situation.  Mr.  Speaker, 
indicated  that  she  was  right. 

Atlanta  has  an  excellent  VA  hospital 
and   it    is    capable   of    delivering    out- 
standing service  to  the  veterans  which 
it  serves.  However,  this  hospital,  along 
with  many  others,  is  not  being  allocated 
sufBcient  funds  to  deliver  prompt  and 
proper  medical  and  dental  care.  Since 
1966,  the  applications  for  outpatient  den- 
tal treatment  has  almost  doubled.  Dur- 
ing the  first  6  months  of  fiscal  year  1970 
almost  2,500  eligible  Georgia  veterans  re- 
ceived dental  treatments  by  their  private 
dentists,  costing  about  $169,000  because 
VA  dental  staffs  could  not  handle  the 
huge  workload.  The  Atlanta  hospital's 
funds  for  the  entire  fiscal  year  for  fee 
basis  dental  care  are  now  almost  ex- 
hausted and  I  understand  that  very  few 
new  treatment  authorizations  have  been 
issued  since  October.  Based  on  the  work- 
load for  the  first  half  of  this  fiscal  year. 
It  is  estimated  that  almost  800  more  cases 
will  need  treatment  during  the  remaining 
months  in  fiscal  year  1970  at  the  At- 
lanta hospital  at  a  cost  of  over  $200,000. 
I  have  been  advised  that  some  cases  at 
the  Atlanta  hospital  have  been  awaiting 
treatment  as  far  back  as  March  of  1969. 
Mr.  Speaker,  from  what  I  have  been 
able  to  determine,  it  appears  that  there 
is  very  Uttle  relief  in  sight  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  give  returning 
Vietnam  veterans  prompt  dental  care. 
This  is  but  one  facet  of  the  critical  situ- 
ation being  revealed  by  our  committee's 
investigation  of  imderfundlng  and  un- 
derstaffing  of  the  VA  medical  program. 
As  soon  as  our  investigation  is  completed. 
we  will  hold  hearings  and  with  the  help 
of  my  colleagues  in  Congress.  I  hope  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  insist  that  a  higher 
priority  be  given  to  the  medical  care  pro- 
gram for  our  Nation's  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  from  Mrs. 
Margy  Q.  Robinson,  mother  of  Vietnam 
veteran,  Robert  G.  Robinson,  of  Law- 
rencevllle,  Oa.,  follows: 

Lawbencevillx,  Ga., 

January  20,  1970. 
Congressman  Olin  E.  Teagite. 
Chairman,  Veterans  Affairs  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Concrjcssihan  Teactje  :  I  would  like  to 
call  to  your  attention  a  situation  which  I 
think  should  be  corrected  Immediately. 

My  son  returned  from  Vietnam  last  Sep- 
tember. While  there  he  had  considerable 
trouble  with  one  tooth  and  was  told  to  wait 
imtU  he  got  back  to  the  States,  that  It  would 
probably  have  to  be  crowned.  On  his  retiirn 
he  made  application  for  this  dental  work. 
After  weeks  of  waiting  to  hear  from  V.  A.  I 
telephoned  today  and  was  told  that  Veterans 
Administration  had  no  funds  whatsoever  to 
take  care  of  dental  work.  She  said  they  had 
thousands  of  claims  pending  and  that  she 
was  unable  to  handle  her  ofiBce  work  because 
of  the  calls  which  she  receives  dally  from  vet- 
erans. She  said  many  were  writing  their  Con- 
gressmen and  advised  me  to  do  so. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  whatever  Is  done 
now  win  be  too  late  for  my  son.  and  his  bill 
would  amount  to  close  to  $200. 1  do  hope  that 
something  can  be  done  soon,  however,  to  help 
the  thousands  of  other  bojrs  out.  My  son.  like 
the  others,  has  Just  gone  to  work,  and  after 
having  to  buy  entire  new  outfits  of  clothing. 
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besides  other  Immediate  expenses,  he  Just 
does  not  have  this  kind  of  money,  but  It 
means  he  will  have  to  pay  for  this  crown  or 
have  It  extracted.  The  dentists  at  VA  Out- 
patient Clinic  are  booked  for  at  least  two 
months,  so  that  Is  out  of  the  question. 

Our  Government  Is  spending  too  much 
money  for  other  things  and  I  certainly  don't 
think  Viet  Nam  veterans  should  be  neglected. 

Please  see  that  something  is  done  for  these 
boys  at  once. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  Mabt  G.  Robinson. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  VETO  OF 
HEW  BILL 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF   CAI.IFOEN1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  29,  1970 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives  yesterday  voted  to  not 
override  the  President's  veto  of  the  HEW 
appropriations  bUl  for  1970,  by  a  vote  of 
226  to  191.  Only  139  "no"  votes  were 
needed  to  sustain  the  President's  veto. 
Even  more  "no"  votes  could  have  been 
garnered  if  necessary. 

Nevertheless  this  was  a  tremendous 
victory  for  President  Nixon  in  his  rather 
courageous  effort  to  curb  inflation. 

Members  of  the  Congress  were  sub- 
jected to  the  most  energetic  and  ex- 
pensive lobbying  effort  I  have  experienced 
since  being  elected  to  the  Congress  by  the 
so-called  education  lobby. 

I  was  disappointed  in  the  techniques 
used  by  the  education  lobby.  There  was 
too  much  threatening,  too  many  inten- 
tional misrepresentations,  too  little  ap- 
preciation of  other  demands  upon  the 
U.S.  taxpayer. 

Generally,  the  mass  media  also  was 
careless  In  their  presentation  of  this  is- 
sue and  the  facts.  The  media  and  the  lob- 
byists tried  to  convey  the  idea  that  a 
veto,  signed  by  the  President  and  sus- 
tained by  the  Congress,  would  result  in 
no  appropriation  for  health,  education, 
and  welfare  programs  for  1970. 

Actually,  these  programs  already  have 
been  funded  for  7  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  and  another  appropriations  bill  will 
be  enacted  and  signed  into  law.  or  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  wiU  provide  funds  for 
these  departments.  Obviously,  in  our  leg- 
islative process,  some  compromises  must 
be  made. 

The  debate  over  the  veto  should  pro- 
vide some  light  as  well  as  heat.  The  col- 
umn of    Frank  Mimkiewicz  and  Tom 
Braden  should  be  part  of  the  debate. 
Their  liberal  credentials  and  Kermedy 
organization  connections  are  well  known. 
I  Include  their  column  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  January  27.  1970: 
Hn,L  Debate  Over   Veto   Shoui-d   Focus  on 
HEW  Bill's  Wastetul  Detects 
(By  Frank  Manklewlcz  and  Tom  Braden) 
It  will  be  unfortunate  If  the  debate  over 
President  Nixon's  veto  of  the  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  appropriation  turns  only  on 
the  Issue  of  Inflation.  High  HEW  officials  are 
anxious  that  the  occasion  be  used  to  strike 
a  major  blow   at  what  Is  wrong  with  our 
schools. 
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The  President's  veto  Is  courageous,  since  It 
pits  tum  agulnst  one  of  the  naUon's  most 
powerful  lobbies,  and  Is  rlslUng  the  chance 
that  h«  win  be  called  -antl-educaUon  ■  by  his 
own  Silent  Majority  But  it  wUl  be  even  more 
courageous  if  Mr  Nixon  chooses  to  tell  the 
Uuth  about  this  bill,  which  is  that  like 
much  of  the  money  we  spend  on  education,  it 
allocatea  resources  to  the  wrong  places  and 
does  Uttle  or  nothing  for  our  children,  the 
quality  of  whose  education  seems  to  de- 
teriorate in  direc:  proportion  to  the  money 
spent  on  it. 

The  HEW  bill,  asking  for  one  billion  more 
educational  dollars  than  the  President  budg- 
eted, is  oulv  part  of  what  the  government 
spends  on  education,  but  it  reflects  what  is 
wTon«  with  the  whole 

»400  million  extra  goes  to  so-called  ■im- 
pacted areas  ■'  These  are  school  districts  with 
a  high  percentage  of  teder&l  employees  But 
only  those  who  actually  Uve  on  federal  land 
penalize  the  local  schooU  (they  don  t  pay 
property  taxes)— and  they  are  too  few  to 
Justify  the  windfall 

Thus  m  Fairfax  County.  Virginia,  a  boom- 
ing Washington  bedroom  community,  $2J9,- 

000  will  go  to  school  districts  in  lieu  of  taxes 
for  federal  empluvees  who  live  on  federal  m- 
stallat-luns  But  more  than  HO  million  will 
be  paid  tor  off  base"  children  whose  parents 
own  property,  pay  taxes  and  contribute  to 
the  genera!  business  expansion. 

A  truly  scandalous  increase  is  8200  million 
In  funds  for  vocational  education  A  sounder 
move  would  have  been  to  strike  out  the  more 
than  $200  million  already  m  the  bill. 

The  vocational  education  program  Is  the 
most  entrenched  of  the  school  lobbies,  dat- 
ing back  to  the  early  years  of  the  century, 
and  consists  largely  of  the  purchase  of  shop 
equipment  and  the  training  of  students  for 
lon<-vanlshed  Jobs 

The  increase  in  Title  I  funds  Is  at  least 
arguable,  but  even  here,  the  President  has 
sound  reasons  for  a  veto  based  on  educa- 
tional CTOunds  Title  I  money  Is  supposed 
to  be  spent  on  the  direct  benefit  of  poor 
children.  But  m  the  South  as  well  as  the 
North,  educational  admlnlstra'ors  have 
swindled  the  Congress  and  the  taxpayers  by 
withholding  from  these  children  ordinary 
expenditures  that  would  otherwise  be  made 
The    result    Is   that   poor   children    get   Title 

1  m  mey.  middle  class  children  In  the  same 
districts  get  the  major  share  of  funds  raised 
by  local  taxes,  and  the  only  beneficiary  Is  the 
property  taxpayer 

Finally,  liberals  hot  to  override  the  Nixon 
veto  will  have  to  answer  the  argument  that 
these  extra  funds  are  for  the  fiscal  year  that 
ends  July  1,  Thus  they  would  have  to  be 
spent  in  three  or  four  months  It  Is  In  order 
to  prevent  the  Inevitable  mountain  of  slide 
projectors  and  band  uniforms,  that  HEW 
otBclals  support  the  veto  and  ask  for  an  or- 
derly study  of  how  these  funds  could  be 
profitably  spent  over  twelve  months  Instead. 

But  a  measure  of  the  pressures  at  work 
lies  In  a  llttle-notlced  cut  p\it  through  by 
Congressmen  who  fear  belne:  savaged  by  the 
education  complex.  HEW  had  asked  for  $25 
million,  to  test  whether  intelligent  people 
who  knew  their  subject  could  teach  their 
subject,  without  having  to  go  thrr>UL;h  the 
dreary  years  of  teacher  education  This  picks 
at  the  Iron  lock  held  by  teachers  colleges 
on  the  profession  The  appropriation  went 
out — fast. 

The  extra  education  money.  In  short,  re- 
inforces existing  Inadequacies  in  public  edu- 
cation, fattens  needless  programs  to  appease 
powerful  lobbies,  acts  as  a  bonanza  to  upper 
middle-class  property  taxpayers,  and  will  be 
sold  somehow  as  an  "Investment  In  America" 
by  the  people  who  otherwise  think  it  wrong 
to  waste  public  funds. 
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HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or  MASSACHtrsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  29.  1970 

Mr  O  NEILL  of  Massachusetts  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  5.  1968.  I  drove  up 
Seventh  Street  and  down  14th  Street  In 
Northwest  Washington.  What  I  saw  was 
an  element  In  a  tragedy — what  anger, 
frustration,  sorrow,  and  years  of  unre- 
dressed wronas  can  produce 

Those  streets  today  are  not  too  differ- 
ent from  their  appearance  2  years  ago. 
The  litter  has  been  cleared  away,  the 
smell  of  burning  wood  Ls  gone,  there  are 
no  soldiers  on  the  streets,  but  the  dev- 
astation, the  hopelessness  remain. 

We  are  pnvileged  to  work  in  W'ashing- 
ton — the  public  areas  of  this  city  are 
amonn  the  most  beautiful  m  the  world. 
But  the  private  areas,  where  Washing- 
ton's people  live,  are  blocks  of  despair. 

Martin  Nolan.  Washington  Bureau 
Chief  of  the  Boston  Globe,  has  little  pa- 
tience for  the  rhetoric  of  "rebuilding 
cities"  when  those  cities  remain  the  step- 
children of  the  Federal  Government.  And 
Washington  is  the  least  favored,  the  most 
easily  ignored. 

I  would  like  to  share  Mr.  Nolan's  article 
with  my  colleagues  Perhaps  one  of  them 
might  remind  the  President  urban  re- 
building IS  more  than  providing  new- 
uniforms  for  the  White  House  Police.  It 
follows: 

A  Searing  Symbol   in  the  C.\prTAL 
I  By  Martin  F    Nolan) 

Washington  — On  April  5,  1968,  George 
Necly.  18.  left  his  home  here  to  register  for 
the  draft 

He  never  returned  Instead,  he  died  during 
the  riots  that  swept  Wa.~hlngton  alter  the 
as-ia.s*lnatli>n  of  M.irt;n  Luther  King  Jr 

George  Neely  died  In  ,i  fire  that  engulfed 
the  G  C  Murphy  Variety  Store  on  14th  st 
Police  assumed  the  youth  was  l<i<Mlng  the 
stiore  when  a  Molotov  cockuaJl  struck 

Tod.\y.  almost  22  months  aiter  the  c  ipltal's 
inferno,  the  blackened  hulk  of  G  C  Mur- 
phy's still  stands,  a  monument  of  sorts  to 
George  Neely 

In  fact,  Nlurphy's  is  one  of  more  than  30 
burned-out  stores  nn  14th  st  a  two-block 
i'.re'ch  that  rem.i.'n  as  monuments  to  trauma, 
their  twisted  girders  poorly  camouflaged  by 
pl>-wood 

The  people  along  14th  st  don't  care  for 
such  monuments  tJnemployed  men  lining  up 
.\t  a  hiring  hall  on  Harvard  st  find  only  ob- 
scenities to  describe  the  situation 

A  mlddlp-aged  lady  i  who  would  not  give 
her  name  to  .anyone  who  might  be  a  cop)  told 
of  h.ivlns  to  take  a  crosstown  bus  (32-cent 
fare  and  exact  change  only)  to  buy  thumb- 
tacks or  a  spool  of  thre.id. 

This  was  the  c.^3e  until  Woolworth's  re- 
opened a  few  mon'hs  ago  In  a  style  called 
"riot  rennalssance"— mostly  brick  frontage 

Almost  a  year  ago.  on  Jan  31.  1969.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  vlsl'ed  one  of  D  C 's  riot-torn 
neighborhoods  at  7th  and  T  sts.  The  visit  was 
his  first  outside  the  White  House  and  seemed 
symbolic. 

He  wanted  to  make  the  capital  "a  place  of 
beauty,  neighborline.ss  and  decency."  Mr, 
Nixon  said. 

"I  was  shocked  by  the  sight  of  those  rot- 
ting, boarded-up  structures  barely  30  blocks 


from  the  White  House."  he  said  two  months 
later  as  he  announced  a  clean-up  program 
to  improve  the  physical  environment  and 
meet  the  needs  of  riot-troubled  neighbor- 
hoods ■ 

"This  Is  a  short-range,  immediate  effort," 
the  President  added. 

There  stands  now  at  7th  and  T  a  bandbox- 
sized  playground,  flanked  by  a  half-dozen 
burned-out  stores  and  facing  a  dozen  more. 
.Much  of  14th  st  is  still  a  boulevard  of  des- 
pair 

The  President  ordered  t9  million  diverted 
from  other  projects  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  development  Dept.  to  clean  up  the 
riot  areas  of  20  American  cities. 

This  was  necessary,  according  to  his  urban 
affairs  adi.l3er.  Ekanlel  Patrick  Mtoynlhan. 
to  keep  city  governments  from  "drifting 
away"  from  troublesome  neighborhoods  to 
"neighborhoods  where  people  are  easier  to 
work  with." 

A  year  later.  Moynlhan  agrees  that  the 
situation  Is  still  "a  scandal,  a  disgrace."  He 
blujnes  the  Federal  anti-poverty  program 
■which  h.is  financed  236  separate  citizens 
groups  in  the  Washington  model  cities  area." 

Tlje  groups  have  been  battling  among 
themselves  and  are  unable  to  come  up  with 
a  plan.  Moynlhan  says 

Moynlhan  hivs  toured  the  riot  sections 
ag-ain  with  another  presidential  adviser,  and 
commissioned  another  series  of  photographa 
of  the  conditions. 

Introducing  a  photographic  stirvey  last  yeBi 
at  the  White  House.  President  Nixon  said, 
"This  is  a  pictorial  essiiy  of  the  Impotence  of 
modern  government  at  all  levels  .  .  .  There 
could  be  no  more  searing  symbol  of  govern- 
ment.U  ability  to  act  than  those  rubble- 
strewn  lots  and  desolate  decaying  buildings." 

So  now.  after  a  HUD  grant  of  $14.1  million 
to  the  14th  St.  area.  Uttle  has  t>een  done.  In 
the  D  C  government,  the  excuses  almost  out- 
number the  derelict  buildings. 

At  the  White  House,  the  buck  is  passed 
back  to  the  people — a  neat  piece  of  work, 
which  blames  the  previous  administration 
as  well 

The  buck-{>as6lng  act  Is  a  "searing  symbol" 
of  the  Nixon  White  House  at  work. 

Any  recent  visits  by  the  President  to  the 
site  of  his  "short-range  inunedlate  effort" 
h-ive  gone  unrecorded  by  the  White  House. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Nixon's  attention  has  "drifted 
away'  to  other  subjects — the  ABM.  the  SST, 
Judges  Haynsworth  and  Carswell,  or  the 
style  of  Student  Prince  uniforms  for  the 
White  House  Police. 


DDT  ACTION  IN  MICHIGAN 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  29.  1970 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
CoNGRE.ssioNAL  RECORD  an  excellent  letter 
from  the  Honorable  Ralph  A.  MacMul- 
lan.  director  of  the  department  of  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 
regarding  DDT,  together  with  enclosures 
sent  by  Dr.  MacMullan  to  the  D,S,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  not  only  setting 
out  the  wise  action  of  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan with  regard  to  DDT  but  also  urging 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  fol- 
low the  same  intelligent  course  of  action. 

The  following  letter  sets  out  hazards 
of  DDT  and  lack  of  benefit  therefrom  In 
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the  light  of  other  substances  which  can, 
in  most  instances,  fully  and  satisfactorily 
substitute  for  DDT  1 

State  pr  Michigan, 

DEPARTMENT    OF    NATURAI,    RESOITRCES, 

Lansing.  Mich.,  January  5. 1970. 
Mr,  Harry  W.  Hats, 
Director,  Pesticides  Regulation  Ditnsion, 
Agricultural  Research  Service, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Hats:  This  statement  Is  made  In 
response  to  the  "F,  R  DDT  Notice"  published 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculttire  In  the 
Federal  Register  for  November  25,  1969.  This 
notice  announces  "Proposed  Cancellation  of 
Registration"  for  "Economic  Poisons  Con- 
taining DDT  for  Certain  Uses,"  briefly: 

( 1 )  All  uses  on  shade  trees. 

( 2 )  All  uses  on  tobacco. 

(3)  All  home  use  except  for  disease  vec- 
tor control. 

(4)  All  aquatic  use  except  for  essential 
disease  vector  control. 

The  notice  further  Indicates  that  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  Is  considering 
cancellation  of  all  other  uses  of  DDT  except 
those  essential  to  protection  oX  human  health 
and  welfare,  and  will  continue  only  those 
uses  for  which  there  are  no  effective  and 
safe  substitutes. 

I  applaud  the  proposed  withdrawal  of  the 
four  classes  of  uses  of  DDT  listed  in  the 
notice.  They  are  long  overdue.  However,  I 
deplore  that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Is  only  "considering"  the  withdrawal 
of  the  remaining  uses.  The  evidence  has  been 
painfully  clear  for  years  that  there  Is  no 
excuse  for  continuing  the  use  of  environmen- 
tal pollutants  such  as  DDT. 

The  grounds  for  dereglsterlng  nearly  all 
uses  of  DDT  are  readily  available  in  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde 
Act  (FIFRA).  Under  this  act  DDT  clearly 
should  be  declared  mlsbranded  and  there- 
fore should  be  dereglstered  on  the  following 
grounds,  quoted  from  FIFRA: 

(1)  Under  Sec,  2z(2)  (c)  "If  the  labeling 
accompanying  It  does  not  contain  directions 
for  use  which  are  necessary  and  If  compiled 
with  adequate  for  the  protection  of  the 
public"; 

(2)  Under  Sec.  2z(2)  (d)  "If  the  label  does 
not  contain  a  warning  or  caution  statement 
which  may  be  necessary  and  If  complied  with 
adequate  to  prevent  Injury  to  living  man 
and  other  vertebrate  animals,  vegetation,  and 
useful  Invertebrate  animals";  and 

(3>  Under  Sec.  2z(2)  (g)  "If,  "when  tised 
as  directed  or  In  accordance  with  commonly 
recognized  practice  It  shall  be  Injurious  to 
living  man  or  to  other  vertebrate  animals, 
or  vegetation  except  weeds,  to  which  It 
Is  applied,  or  to  the  person  applying  such 
economic  poison." 

The  evidence  Is  overwhelming  that  DDT 
Is  causing  harm  to  vertebrate  and  useful 
Invertebrate  animals.  The  evidence  is  not 
as  strong  with  regard  to  living  man,  but 
there  Is  strong  evidence  that  DDT  Is  a 
cancer-producing  agent  and  that  It  Is  present 
m  the  tissue  of  all  people.  There  Is  also 
evidence  that  DDT  Interferes  with  photosyn- 
thesis of  oceanic  phytoplankton.  There  seems 
to  be  no  way  that  any  labeling  can  pre- 
vent all  this  harm  if  DDT  Is  used  In  large 
amounts  out-of-doors.  Therefore,  under  all 
three  FIFRA  clauses  cited  above,  DDT 
should  be  declared  mlsbranded. 

Furthermore,  there  are  "effective  and  safe 
substitutes  for  DDT  for  neariy  aU  registered 
uses.  Agricultural  Handbook  No.  331,  Sug- 
gested Guide  for  the  Use  of  Insecticides  To 
Control  Insects  Affecting  Crops,  Livestock. 
Households,  Stored  Products,  Forests^  and 
Forest  Products,"  published  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service  and  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice of  the  U.S.  Department  of  AgrtctUture.  lor 


nearly  every  use  of  DDT.  mentions  one  or 
more  substitute  chemicals,  usually  non-per- 
sistent ones.  Certainly  these  others  would  not 
be  suggested  If  they  were  not  also  "effective 
and  safe  "  This  handbook  states  that  there 
are  other  registered  uses  of  Insecticides 
than  those  suggested,  so  there  are  undoubt- 
edly other  alternatives  to  DDT  than  appear 
In  the  handbook. 

I  would  strongly  suggest  that  the  U.8. 
Department  of  Agriculture  follow  the  lead 
of  the  State  of  Michigan.  On  AprU  28. 
1969  the  Director  of  the  Michigan  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Issued  a  "Notice  to  Man- 
ufacturers. Distributors,  and  Registrants  of 
Economic  Poisons"  (see  attached  copy)  stat- 
ing  that  the  Michigan  Commission  of  Agri- 
culture had  withdrawn  approval  of  ^  reg- 
istered uses  for  DDT.  and  that  aU  DDT  r^- 
Utratlons  were  cancelled  effective  June  27, 
1969  Provision  was  made  for  appeal.  Fol- 
lowing a  hearing  In  ^^^■}^^\^^tS°^- 
misslon  of  Agriculture  cancelled  all  DDT  reg- 
istrations, effective  midnight,  June  27,  1969, 
virlth  the  following  minor  exceptions:  lim- 
ited regUtratlon  of  DDT  formulations  for  use 
by  government  agencies  In  the  PfrformaJice 
of  their  duties  Involving  public  health  and 
by  professional  structural  pest  control  op- 
erators for  indoor  control  of  house  mice, 
bats,  ecto-parasltes  of  house  mice,  bats, 
and  rats,  and  lice  of  humans." 

This  action  prohibit*  DDT  formulators 
and  manufacturers  from  selling  DDT  for  me 
in  Michigan  with  the  exceptions  noted  above. 
This  action  was  taken  on  the  basis  of  Sec- 
tion 2z  (2)  (g)  of  Act  No.  297,  Public  Acts 
Of  1M9.  as  amended.  State  of  Michigan, 
which  18  Identical  with  the  similarly  Iden- 
tified clause  in  FIFRA  cited  earlier  In  tWs 
letter,  and  on  the  basis  of  a  "PO^t  from  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
that  pestlclX  less  hazardous  than  DDT  were 
now  available  and  that  they  were  not  recom- 
menmng  further  use  of  DDT.  This  report 
??irther  rtated  that  suitable  alternatives  had 
recently  been  found  for  the  last  "^es  of  DDT 
in  agriculture  formerly  recommended  by 
the  experiment  station. 

Similar  action  has  been  taken  by  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  and  marked  restrictions  on 
the  use  or  registration  of  DDT  have  been 
instituted  recently  In  the  states  of  Arizona, 
CaUfomU.  Massachusetts,  Maine,  and  Wis- 
consin, and  in  Canada,  Sweden,  Denmark. 

and  Hungary.  ^^rvr. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  "F.  R.  DDT 
Notice"  dated  November  20,  1969.  has  the  un- 
mitigated gall  to  cite  the  May  15,  1963,  re- 
port of  the  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
^ttee,  entitled  "Use  of  Pesticides,"  which 
recommended  "an  orderiy  reduction  in  the 
use  of  persistent  pesticides  with  their  elim- 
ination being  the  goal."  DDT  is  one  of  these 
persistent  pesticides.  Why  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  taken  six  years  to 
even  begin  this  "orderly  reduction  of  DDT 
defies  the  imagination— and  taxes  the  Pa- 
tience—of  concerned  and  Informed  scientists, 
eoologlsts,  conservationists,  and  Just  plain, 
ordinary  citizens  the  country  over. 

Current  evidence  warrants  withdrawal  of 
all  registrations  of  DDT.  If  there  are  to  be 
exceptions,  let  the  manufacturers  and  users 
defend  their  use.  If  such  exceptions  are 
made  require  them  to  have  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  depart- 
ments of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
Agriculture,  and  Interior,  as  proposed  by 
the  recent  HKW  "Commission  on  Pesticides 
and  their  Relationship  to  Environmental 
Health."  cited  In  your  "F.  R.  DDT  Notice. 
Finally,  I  urge  you  to  proceed  immediately 
Into  similar  withdrawal  of  registrations  on 
the  same  baste  for  all  of  the  persistent, 
chlorinated  hydrocarbon  Insecticides. 
Sincerely, 

RALPH  A.  MacMttixan, 

Director. 


NOTICE      TO      MANtTFACTUBnU},      DiSTRIBDTOM 
AND    REGISTRANTS    OF   ECONOJOC    POttOMS 


8TATK  or  MICHIGAN. 

Department  of  AcRi<nn,Tt7B«, 
Lansing,  Mich.,  April  28, 1969. 
The  Commission  of  Agriculture  has  with- 
drawn approval  of  all  registered  uses  for 
DDT  and  has  authorized  the  Director  of 
Agriculture  to  refuse  new  appUcatlons  for 
registration  of  DDT  as  provided  In  Section  4 
of  Act  No.  297,  Public  Acts  of  1949,  as 
amended,  and  to  Implement  the  orderly  can- 
cellation of  existing  registrations  of  DDT 
as  provided  In  Section  5  of  the  Act. 

Approval  of  the  use  of  DDT  was  with- 
drawn based  on  a  report  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  that  there 
are  pesticides  now  available  that  are  less 
hazardous  to  vertebrate  animals  and  are 
not  recommending  further  usage  of  DDT 
products  at  this  time. 

The  Director  has  determined  In  view  of 
recent  findings  of  existing  residue  levels  in 
wildlife  environment,  that  these  levels  pose 
a  serious  potential  hazard  to  vertebrate 
animals  and  therefore  determines  that  all 
DDT  products  are  mlsbranded  by  virtue  of 
Section  2z  (2)  (g)  of  Act  No.  297.  PubUo 
Acts  of  1949,  as  amended.  Because  of  this  de- 
cision, all  registered  products  carrying  DDT 
are  cancelled  effective  60  days  from  date  of 
this  notice. 

Registrants  desiring  to  appeal  cancellation 
of  an  economic  pwlsons  registration  may 
avail  themselves  of  the  appeal  provisions  of 
Section  5  of  Act  No.  297,  Public  Acts  of  1949, 
as  amended.  The  Intent  to  appeal  must  be 
filed  with  the  Director  of  Agriculture,  Lewis 
Cass  Building,  Lansing,  Michigan  48913,  be- 
fore May  28,  1969. 

Copy  of  the  Michigan  economic  poison 
law  and  copy  of  ruling  R.  285.900  adopted 
under  authority  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedures Act.  No.  197,  Public  Acts  of  1952,  as 
amended,  Procedure  for  Conducting  Hear- 
ings Held  by  the  Director  of  Agriculture,  are 
enclosed  for  your  Information. 

B.  DAI..E  Ball.  Director. 


POSITION  ON  H.R.  13111 

HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  29,  1970 

Mr,  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  anticipation  of  the  motion  made 
yesterday  to  override  the  President's  veto 
of  H.R.  13111.  a  bill  providing  for  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Labor, 
and  OfiBce  of  Economic  Opportunity,  I 
prepared  a  statement  of  my  position  for 
use  In  connection  with  my  responses  to 
constituents  regarding  this  issue. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  and  others 
may  know  the  reasons  I  felt  the  motion 
should  not  prevail  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent's position  should  be  sustained,  I  am 
inserting  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
such  statement. 
The  statement  follows: 

Statement  bt  Oaebt  Brown 
Approval  by  the  Senate  of  the  Conference 
Report  on  the  1970  HEW-Labor-OEO  Appro- 
priations bill  in  the  face  of  a  promised  veto 
by  President  Nixon  means  that  shortly  the 
House  will  be  called  upon  to  decide  whether 
or  not  the  Presidential  Veto  wUl  be  over- 
After  giving  the  matter  substantial 
thought  and  after  becoming  as  well  Informed 
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as  possible  with  respect  to  all  aspects  of 
this  Issue.  I  have  decided  to  withhold  my 
support  from  any  attempt  to  override  the 
President's  Veto,  which  action  on  his  part 
appears  inevitable 

Having  been  cne  who  supported  the  propo- 
sition that  some  increases  in  appropriations 
should  be  voted  by  this  Congress  to  meet  the 
needs  of  educating  our  nation's  children,  I 
supported  the  so-called  Joelson  amendment 
to  this  appropriations  bill  while  It  was  under 
consideration  by  the  House  although,  frank- 
ly. I  preferred  more  modest  increases  and 
supported  the  more  limited  substitute  to 
the  Joelscn  proposal  when  It  was  offered 
As  Indicated,  when  the  substitute  proposal 
making  more  modest  increases  and  appropri- 
ations than  the  Joelson  amendment  failed. 
I  then  thought  on  balance  that  the  Joelson 
amendment  should  be  -supported  After  pas- 
sat;e  by  the  House  of  this  appropriations 
bi;i.  the  Senate  slgnlflcantly  increased  the 
total  appropriation  provided  for  by  this  leg- 
islation and.  as  a  result  I  did  not  support 
the  Conference  Report  when  it  was  approved 
by  the  House 

The  factors  which  caused  my  reluctance  to 
support  the  Joelson  amendment  and  the 
House  bill  not  only  still  exist,  but  have  been 
compounded  The  Congress  has  authorized 
expenditures  and  Increased  funding  in  sev- 
eral other  areas  contrary  to  the  budget 
wishes  of  the  President  and  even  the  ex- 
penditure control  celling  adopted  by  the 
Congress  itself  Certainly,  the  action  on  the 
Social  Security  benefit  increase  Is  one  that 
stands  out  Although  the  President  had  ad- 
vocated a  10 T  increase  In  benefits  across- 
the-board  to  become  effective  April  1.  1970. 
the  Congress  adopted  a  benefit  Increase  level 
of  15  1-  and  made  it  effective  for  three  addl- 
UonaJ  months  of  this  year  by  establishing 
January  1,  1970.  as  the  new  benefit  level  ef- 
fective date  I  do  not  criticize  this  action  be- 
cause of  all  those  who  are  feeling  the 
damaging  effect  of  Inflation  our  senior  citi- 
zens and  retirees  are  feeling  It  the  most 

A  furtber  factor  and  one  which  I  probably 
consider  to  be  the  most  significant.  Is  the 
delay  which  has  occurred  la  stccompllshlng 
final  passage  of  this  appropriations  bill. 
House  action  on  this  legislation  was  tardy 
enough  when  one  considers  that  its  funding 
relates  to  the  Placal  Year  July  t.  1969.  to 
June  30.  1970.  but  the  expiration  of  several 
months  from  the  tUne  of  House  action  to  the 
time  of  final  action  further  shortened  the 
time  during  which  any  increases  In  funding 
could  be  expended  for  the  purpwses  of  im- 
proving educational  programs.  As  a  conse- 
quence, we  now  find  ourselves  taking  action 
on  an  appropriations  bill,  the  Increases  in 
which,  though  Intended  for  use  over  a 
twelve-months'  period,  will  be  thrust  into  an 
available  expenditure  period  of  four  coonths. 
An  additional  distressing  feature  of  this 
appropriations  bill  la  that  much  of  the  fund- 
ing provided  Is  tied  to  a  mandatory  expendi- 
ture provision,  thereby  denying  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  right  to  withhold  expenditure  of 
these  funds  even  if,  because  of  the  short 
time  remaining  during  which  they  could  be 
conunitted.  It  became  apparent  they  could 
not  be  effeotively  utilized.  In  this  regard, 
threats  have  already  been  made  that  pcwsage 
of  the  bin  and  approval  of  the  same  by  the 
President  or  a  successful  overriding  of  his 
Veto  win  be  accompanied  by  legal  action  to 
eaiorce  the  mandatory  expenditure  provision 
should  the  President  subsequently  seek  to 
curtail  or  postpone  such  expenditures 

It  baa  been  said  that  a  veto  of  this  bill  by 
the  President  will  result  In  serious  cutbacks 
in  educatlooai  programs,  and  It  has  even  been 
facetiously  suggested  that  a  veto  of  this  bill 
by  the  President  and  the  sustaining  of  that 
veto  will  mean  no  Federal  assistance  for  edu- 
cation. Answering  these  allegations  in  inverse 
order,  no  one  can  seriously  believe  that  the 
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Congress  will  not  continue  Federal  assistance 
to  education  by  Continuing  Resolution 
or  otherwise  should  the  President  veto  this 
bill  and  his  action  be  sustained  by  either 
l)ody  of  the  Congress,  nor.  can  anyone 
honestly  claim  that  failure  to  approve  the 
appropriation  levels  of  this  bill  as  Incorpo- 
rated In  the  Conference  Report  will  result 
in  serious  cutbacks  In  programs  because  It 
must  be  remembered  that  President  Nixon's 
budget  for  HEW  was  some  %2  I  billion  higher 
than  the  Department's  Fiscal  1969  budget 
and  the  bill  approved  by  the  Congress  would 
appropriate  $700  million  more  for  education 
alone  than  President  Johnson  requested  In 
his  last  budget 

I  seriously  doubt  that  responsible  school 
authorities  have  been  expending  funds  for 
education  programs  wlthm  their  districts  at 
a  level  which  contemplated  passage  of  the 
level  of  appropriations  for  education  Incor- 
porated in  the  bin  approved  by  the  Congress 
Since  the  Conference  Report  was  not  acted 
upon  by  the  House  until  the  last  days  of 
the  first  session  of  this  Congress.  December 
22  to  be  exact,  no  one  could  assume  with  any 
real  Justification  that  this  new  level  of  ap- 
propriations from  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  available  for  programs  until  that 
date,  and  even  at  that  time  a  Presidential 
Veto  had  been  suggested 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  mention  the 
Increase  in  inflationary  pressures  which  would 
follow  the  addlUon  of  the  »1  3  billion  to  the 
HEW  budget  Much  has  been  said  already 
about  this  distressing  consequence  in  the 
news  media  and  elsewhere  The  critlcallty  of 
this  Inflationary  pressure  is  compounded 
when  one  considers  that  these  funds  would 
have  to  be  hastily  expended  within  the  re- 
maining four  months  of  this  fiscal  year  if 
they  were  to  be  utilized  at  all. 

As  the  January  Issue  of  School  Manage- 
ment magazine  reports,  record  Increases  in 
school  spending  are  being  burned  up  by  in- 
flation with  "little  effect  on  the  quality  or 
quantity  of  education."  It  further  states, 
"While  many  admimstrators  complain  bit- 
terly, these  days.  at)out  the  adverse  effect  on 
education  of  the  Nixon  Administration's 
tough  anti-lnflatlon  measures,  the  Cost  of 
Education  Index  makes  It  abundantly  clear 
that  Inflation  Itself  is  far  more  damaging 
than  any  of  the  attempts  to  bring  It  under 
control." 

Before  concluding,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  mention  that  I  am  not  oblivious 
to  the  many  criticisms  which  have  been 
lodged  by  lay  people  and  experts  In  the  field 
to  some  of  the  programs  and  formulae  to 
which,  and  under  which.  Federal  funds  are 
allocated.  At  a  time  when  this  criticism  is 
very  prevalent,  it  does  not  seem  appropriate 
to  me  that  we  should  pour  a  substantially 
Increased  number  of  dollars  into  these  pro- 
grams or  distribute  a  substantially  Increased 
number  of  dollars  under  these  formulae 
when  few  are  satisfied  virlth  the  effective 
utilization  of  present  levels  of  expenditures. 
The  taxpayer  is  entitled  to  more  responsible 
action  froos  his  government 

I  think  It  Is  regrettable  that  this  Issue  has 
reached  Its  present  stage  of  confrontation. 
Had  there  been  an  attitude  of  cooperation 
rather  than  an  apparent  desire  for  confron- 
tation, significant,  but  not  unrealistic,  in- 
creases could  have  been  approved  by  the 
Congress  and  endorsed  by  the  President  in 
time  to  be  effectively  utilized  this  fiscal  year. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  President's  Veto  will 
be  sustained  and  that  ultimately,  but  still 
at  an  even  later  date,  an  intelligent  com- 
promise will  be  effected. 

It  has  been  said  that  our  partisan  adver- 
saries Intend  to  make  much  political  "bay" 
out  of  this  Issue  I  have  too  much  confidence 
in  the  electors  of  my  district,  and  of  the  na- 
tion, to  think  they  will  be  gullible  enough  to 
swallow  the  political  antics  of  such  partisans. 
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CONSERVATION  VALUES  IN 
THE   1970'S 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MR'IIICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  29.  1970 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  insert  into  the 
Congressional  Record  a  timely,  thought- 
ful, and  moving  editorial  comment  ap- 
pearing in  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  official  publication, 
volume  vn.  No.  2.  dated  January  15. 
1970.  by  the  distinguished  director  of 
that  agency,  the  Honorable  Ralph  Mac- 
Mullan,  about  conservation  values  In  the 
1970's. 

Time  is  short  for  establishment  of  a 
meaningful  and  intelligent  relationship 
of  man  to  his  environment  in  this  Na- 
tion and  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  Hope- 
fully, that  will  be  done  In  the  1970's. 
The  editorial  follows: 

MxMo  From  Mac 
President  Nixon  announced  on  New  Year's 
Day  that  he  Is  dedicating  the  decade  of  the 
1970's  to  wiping  out  pollution,  and  made 
his  first  official  act  of  1970  the  signing  of  a 
bill  to  create  a  new  federal  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality. 

This  combination  of  action  and  words  at 
the  highest  level  of  leadership  In  the  land  Is 
•the  most  encouraging  kind  of  New  Year's 
greeting  for  all  Americans.  It  Is  tangible  evi- 
dence that  we  are  beginning  to  listen  and 
pay  heed  to  warnings  that  we.  In  this  nation 
and  the  world  over,  face  an  environment<i) 
crisis  of  monumental  magnitude. 

The  President's  words  expressed  my  own 
thoughts  perfectly  when  he  said : 

"It  Is  literally  now  or  never.  I  have  become 
convinced  that  the  I970's  absolutely  must  be 
the  years  when  America  pays  Its  debt  to  the 
past  by  reclaiming  the  purity  of  its  air.  its 
waters  and  living  environment." 

In  the  November-December  issue  of  our 
Department  magazine.  I  made  the  statement 
that  we  have  ten  years  to  save  mankind.  By 
that  I  dldnt  mean  that  we  will  all  be  dead 
by  1980,  but  rather  that  the  1970'8  will  be 
the  decade  of  decision.  During  these  next  ten 
years  we  will  take — or  fall  to  take — the  ac- 
tions which  will  determine  whether  peopln 
will  inhabit  this  Earth  very  far  into  th* 
future. 

I  hope  all  of  you  read  that  article,  and  will 
read  Its  sequel  In  the  January-February  mag- 
azine. That  second  article  deals  specifically 
with  the  awesome  problem  of  population 
growth  and  control,  and  the  implications  of 
continuing  the  present  reckless  multipUca- 
tlon  of  human  numbers  until  we  ultimately 
overwhelm  the  environment  which  must 
sustain  them. 

My  first  two  speeches  of  the  New  Year — 
to  the  Michigan  Bear  Hunters  Association 
convention  last  Saturday  and  to  the  MUCC 
Leadership  Training  Conference  this  week- 
end— deal  with  this  same  theme.  I  think  it 
Is  safe  to  predict  that  environmental  quaUty 
will  be  my  personal  keynote  not  only  this 
year  but  during  the  next  several  years  and 
very  likely  as  long  as  I  live. 

Let  me  quote  Just  a  few  paragraphs  from 
what  I  said  to  the  Bear  Hunters: 

"The  stark  fact  is  that  this  planet  and  its 
human  inhabitants  are  In  grave  danger  of 
Irreversible  catastrophe.  Pour  basic  threats 
point  to  this  ominous  possibility.  Thej  are: 

( 1 )  Over-population. 

(2)  PolluUon. 

(3)  Resource  depletion. 

(4)  Nuclear  war. 
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"The  probability  is  that  the  ultimate  dis- 
aster, if  it  comes,  will  result  from  some  com- 
bination of  those  threats,  rather  than  from 
any  single  one  of  them,  because  they  are 
closely  Interrelated.  I  suggest,  however,  that 
over-population  constitutes  the  greatest 
single  threat,  simply  because  It  is  people  who 
cause  pollution,  deplete  resources  and  make 
wars. 

"I  will  be  accused  by  some  of  being  an 
alarmist  for  even  talking  about  these  prob- 
lems. There  will  be  those  who  will  argue  that 
population  control  In  particular  is  none  of 
my  business.  I  devoutly  hope  that  history 
will  prove  that  I  was  an  alarmist,  and  a  false- 
alarmist  at  that.  However.  I  would  be  duck- 
ing my  responsibilities  as  a  biologist  and 
government  administrator  if  1  did  not  add 
my  voice  to  the  growing  chorus  of  scientific 
concern  over  the  threats  to  our  environment 
wtilch  in  turn  threaten  mankind's  very 
existence. 

"I  have  faith  that  Man.  as  the  only  reason- 
ing creature  on  Earth,  has  the  intelligence, 
the  courage,  the  spirit  and  the  will  to  solve 
his  environmental  problems  within  the 
shortening  time  allotted  him  and  thus  In- 
sure his  future  existence.  This  decade  of  the 
1970's  will  be  crucial,  a  make-or-break  period 
with  survival  as  the  stakes.  We  will  meet  this 
challenge  because  we  must.  The  alternative 
is  extinction." 

A  frightening  note  to  open  the  New  Year 
and  a  new  decade?  Yes.  A  realistic  note? 
Fifteen  or  even  ten  years  ago,  I  would  have 
said  no.  but  I've  changed  my  mind.  There 
have  been  too  many  warning  signals,  too 
many  ugly  indications  of  danger.  Almost 
every  day  brings  to  light  some  new  and  sinis- 
ter sign  that  we  are  in  serious  trouble  Indeed. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  ignore  what  vir- 
tually every  student  of  world  population,  of 
conservation,  of  ecology  and  of  the  environ- 
ment Is  saying  loud,  clearly  and  unequivocal- 
ly. The  challenge  is  the  greatest  mankind 
ever  has  faced.  We  can  conquer  it,  and  I  am 
optimistic  that  we  will.  The  President's  com- 
mitment Is  a  hopeful  sign. 
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their  expression  of  individual  concern  for 
the  preservation  of  individual  liberty. 

The  Throop  Memorial  Church  resolu- 
tion of  November  18,  1969,  is  submitted 
at  this  point  for  insertion  in  the  Record: 
RraoLtmoN:  Repeal  of  Title  II  or  the  In- 
ternal SECURrrY  Act  or  1950 

Whereas  (A)  "ntle  II  of  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1960  threatens  the  right  of 
freedom  of  expression  of  beUef  and  exchange 
of  Information  through  Implied  IntlntUda- 
tlon  by  authorizing  detention  of  any  person 
who  "probably  will  engage  In,  or  probobly 
will  conspire"  to  commit  traitorous  acts, 
and 

Whereas  (B)  the  Implementation  of  Title 
11  would  violate  the  Constitutional  guaran- 
tee of  due  process  of  law,  and 

Whereas  (C)  there  already  exist  effective 
statutes  and  procedures  to  safeguard  Inter- 
nal security,  and 

Whereas  (D)  the  Incarceration  of  over  70,- 
000  American  citizens  of  Japanese  ancestry 
during  World  War  n  reminds  us  that  if  our 
land  of  the  free  Is  to  remain  so.  we  can  not 
allow  the  Constitutional  rights  and  free- 
doms of  any  citizen  to  be  abrogated,  or  else 
none  of  us  can  be  secure  in  them,  therefore 
belt 

Resolved  (A)  that  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  First  Unlversallst  Parish  of  Pasadena 
(Throop  Memorial  Church)  go  on  record  as 
opposing  Title  n  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950,  and  as  favoring  its  repeal  (qq  1. 
U.S.  Senate  BUI  1872  and  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  BUI  11825),  and  that  It  In- 
form those  members  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
wherein  members  of  the  Parish  reside  of  Its 
position,  and  be  It  further 

Resolved  (B)  that  the  Board  of  Trustees 
calls  upon  the  members  of  the  California 
State  Legislature  and  of  the  municipal  gov- 
ernments wherein  members  of  the  Parish  re- 
side to  draft  and/or  support  resolutions  for 
repeal  of  Title  11.  and  be  It  further 

Resolved  (C)  that  the  Board  of  Trustees 
asks  the  members  and  friends  of  Throop 
Memorial  Church  to  Join  with  It  in  these 
resolutions  by  signing  the  attached  sheet. 

Secretary  of  the  board. 


THROOP  MEMORIAL  CHURCH,  PASA- 
DENA. CALIF.,  SUPPORTS  TITLE  11 
REPEAL 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  29,  1970 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
ever-increasing  numbers,  concerned 
American  citizens  are  expressing  their 
support  for  legislation  to  repeal  the 
Emergency  Detention  Act  of  1950 — an  act 
which  is  basically  contrary  to  our  Amer- 
ican belief  in  freedom  and  justice. 

In  this  regard,  I  am  pleased  to  report 
the  adoption  of  a  resolution  by  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  First  Universalist 
Parish  of  Pasadena— Throop  Memorial 
Church — urging  the  repeal  of  title  n  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950. 

The  resolution  states  in  part: 

The  incarceration  of  over  70.000  American 
citizens  of  Japanese  ancestry  during  World 
War  n  reminds  us  that  If  our  land  of  the 
free  Is  to  remain  so.  we  can  not  allow  the 
Constitutional  rights  and  freedoms  of  any 
citizen  to  be  abrogated,  or  else  none  of  us  can 
be  secure  In  them. 

To  the  96  members  and  friends  of  the 
Throop  Memorial  Church  who  signed  this 
resolution.  I  extend  my  commendation  on 
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vated  and  regarded  the  opportunity  of  ap- 
pointment to  cne  of  the  service  academies  as 
a  real  challenge,  not  only  for  a  very  fine 
educational  program  but  for  an  opportunity 
to  serve  the  country  which  In  their  Judgment 
had  made  possible  many  of  the  things  which 
they  as  young  citizens  were  already  enjoying. 

I  believe  all  of  us  came  away  from  an  eve- 
ning of  interviewing  -with  renewed  faith  In 
the  young  people  of  our  country  and  In  the 
belief  that  the  country  will  be  well  served 
If  these  are  the  young  men  who  seek  to 
perform  this  service  through  the  Armed 
Forces. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  excellent  co- 
operation which  I  received  from  the  citizens 
who  served  on  the  evaluation  committee. 
Every  one  of  these  men  was  most  Interested 
In  the  young  men  who  appeared  before  them 
and  gave  very  willingly  of  their  tUna  to 
Interview  them  and  to  make  an  evaluation 
and  recommendation  to  your  office  for  pos- 
sible consideration  and  appointment. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  S.  Schmidt. 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  we  are 
still  fortunate  in  America  to  have  so 
many  parents  doing  such  a  fine  Job^ 
quietly  and  without  praise.  We  are  for- 
tunate, too.  to  have  citizens  such  as 
Dr.  William  Schmidt;  Mr.  H.  M.  Merritt; 
Rear  Adm.  J.  W.  Waterhouse.  retired; 
Comdr.  Robert  L.  Cutts;  Mr.  Joseph 
Kuntz,  Jr.;  Mr.  Joseph  Jochum;  and  Mr. 
Allen  J.  Neave.  who  gave  unstintingly 
of  their  time  in  helping  me  to  select 
academy  nominees. 


DR.  WILLIAM  SCHMIDT 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MAR'TLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  29,  1970 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
received  a  letter  from  Dr.  William 
Schmidt,  superintendent  of  schools  for 
Prince  Georges  County,  Md.,  who  very 
ably  served  as  chairman  of  my  Academy 
selection  board  to  nominate  young  men 
from  the  Fifth  District  of  Maryland  to 
the  U.S.  service  academies.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  remarks 
which  Superintendent  Schmidt  made  to 
me  concerning  the  young  men  he  and  the 
other  members  of  the  selection  board 
interviewed: 

I  believe  I  also  speak  for  all  members  of 
the  evaluation  committee.  We  were  very 
much  impressed  with  the  caliber  of  the  young 
men  who  had  made  application  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  tova  service  academies.  Certainly 
these  are  not  the  young  men  who  seem  to 
be  getting  most  of  the  attention  In  the  com- 
munications media,  with  their  contemporary 
hair  styles  and  with  their  opinions  regarding 
many  of  the  activities  of  our  government. 
Most  of  these  young  men  were  highly  motl- 


NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART— CAL- 
ENDAR OF  EVENTS,  FEBRUARY 
1970 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF-  PINNSTLVAjflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  29.  1970 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Permsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  place 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  calen- 
dar of  events  for  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art  for  the  month  of  February  1970. 

The  National  Gallery  has  again  sched- 
uled outstanding  events  for  the  month  of 
February,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  and 
the  American  people  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  these 
events: 

The  calendar  of  events  follows : 
National    Galleky    of    Akt — Calendab    of 
Events,  February   1970 

African  sculpture:  Continuing  through 
February  on  the  ground  floor  is  the  premiere 
showing  of  200  African  figures  and  cere- 
monial masks  from  private  collections  and 
museums  In  the  United  States.  Europe,  and 
Africa.  The  exhibition  has  been  selected  by 
William  Fagg  of  the  British  Museum  and  Is 
circulated  by  the  International  Exhibitions 
Foundation. 

The  exhibition  includes  a  historical  sec- 
tion containing  the  sculpture  of  earUer  Afri- 
can cultures.  One  of  the  most  Interesting 
examples  Is  the  Impressive  stone  monoUth 
from  the  Cross  River  area  of  Nigeria.  In 
other  display  areas  some  170  figures  and 
masks  are  arranged  In  regional  groupings. 

A  topic  as  vast  as  African  art  Is  neces- 
sarily complex.  Accordingly,  the  GaUery* 
Education  Department  is  offering  an  ex- 
tensive program  of  lectures  and  tours,  as  de- 
tailed In  the  weekly  listings,  to  explore  var- 
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lous  aspects  of  the  subject  In  addition, 
J  Carter  Brown.  Director  of  the  Oallery.  baa 
recorded  an  "Acoustlgulde"  tour  of  the 
eiblbltlon  which  Is  available  at  the  entrance 
to  the  exhibition  for  a  rental  fee  of  aSc.  The 
fully  Illustrated  catalogue,  with  historical  In- 
troduction by  William  Pagg  and  note*  on 
each  object,  is  $4  95  poetpald 

Recognizing  the  temporary  nature  of  this 
exhibition,  the  GeJlery's  Extension  Service 
has  developed  a  permanent  photographic  ver- 
sion entitled  The  CreaUve  Past  Art  of  Africa 
for  use  by  schools,  cultural  centers,  and  other 
groups  throughout  the  United  States. 

A  W  Mellon  lectures:  Sir  Nlkolou-s  Pevs- 
ner win  give  the  nineteenth  in  the  annual 
series  of  A.  W.  Mellon  Lectures  in  the  Pine 
Arts.  t>eglnnlng  Sunday.  February  15.  In  the 
Auditorium.  The  subject  of  this  year's  ex- 
panded program  of  eight  consecutive  lectures 
is  Some  Aspects  of  Sxneteenth  Century  Archi- 
tecture. Dr  Pevsner  Is  editor  of  The  Pelican 
History  of  Art  and  author  of  An  Outline  of 
European  Architecture  and  the  36-volume 
The  Buildings  of  England.  This  past  year 
he  was  Slade  Professor  of  Pine  Art.  University 
of  Oxford  and  Professor  of  History  of  Art. 
Blrkbeck  College.  University  of  London. 

Wright  of  Derby  Continuing  on  the  Main 
Floor  Is  an  exhibition  of  paintings  and  draw- 
ings by  Joseph  Wright  of  Derby  from  the  col- 
lection of  Mr  and  Mrs  Paul  Mellon  Cata- 
logue with  Introduction  and  notes  by  Ross 
Watson.  10  ■  X  7'j''.  40  pages.  21  black-and- 
white  lUustraUoos.  $2  25  postpaid 

Civilisation  book  Order  forms  for  the 
American  edition  of  Civilisation  by  Kenneth 
Clark,  baaed  on  the  BBC  Television  series,  are 
available  through  the  Publications  Service 
The  publisher  Is  Harper  and  Rot*"  Color  and 
black-and-white  illustrations,  400  pages. 
»15  00  postpaid 

Prints  handbook:  -4  Guide  to  the  Collect- 
ing and  Care  of  Original  Prints  by  Carl  Zlg- 
rosser  and  Chrlsta  M  Gaehde  is  now  offered 
by  the  Publications  Service  Sponsored  by  the 
Print  Council  of  America  and  published  by 
Crown  Publishers.  Inc  .  this  authoritative 
handbook  is  in  l*.£  fifth  printing  120  pages. 
•3  00  postpaid 

Recorded  tours  Acoustlgulde  A  45-mlnute 
tour  of  20  National  Gallery  masterpieces  se- 
lected and  described  by  John  Walker.  Direc- 
tor Elmentus  Portable  tape  units  rent  for  25* 
for  one  person,  i5<:  tor  two.  Available  In  Eng- 
lish, French.  Spanish,  and  German 

LecTour  A  discussion  of  works  of  art  In  28 
g&llertes  15-nunute  talks  m  each  room  may 
be  taken  In  random  order  The  small  radio 
receivers  rent  for  2b< 

Gallery  hours  Weekdays  10  am  to  5  pjn 
Sunday  12  noon  to  10  p.m  Admission  Is  free 
to  the  building  and  to  all  scheduled  pro- 
grams 

Cafeteria   hours:    Weekdays.    10   am     to   4 
pm     lunchei  n   s^ervlce   11am    t<:)2  30prri 
Sundays,  dinner  service  1pm    '.o  7  p  m 

MOWDAT.    JANV.\RY     L'6,    THROUGH    SCfTOAT. 
FCSRrAaY      1 

Painting  of  the  week:  Leonardo  da  Vlncl. 
Ginevra  deBenci  (Allsa  Mellon  Bruce  Fundi . 
Lobby  B.  Tuesday  through  Saturday.  12  00 
and  2  00.  Sunday,  3  30  and  6  00 

Tour  of  the  week:  Techniques  of  Sculp- 
ture. Rotunda.  Tuesday  through  Saturday. 
1:00;  Sunday,  2  30 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection  Ro- 
tunda. Monday  through  Saturday  U  00  and 
3  00,  Sunday.  5  00 

Sunday  lecture  African  Art  History  and 
Context  Guest  Speaker  Roy  Sleber.  Chair- 
man. Department  of  Pine  Arts.  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. Bloomlngton  Auditorium,  4  00. 

Sunday  ooncert  Christine  Edlnger,  Violin- 
ist: Nell  Stannard.  Pianist.  East  Garden 
Court.  8  00 

MONDAY.    FTBRU^RY     2.    THROCGH    SUNDAY. 
rtBRUARY    8 

Palnttng  of  the  week  William  Merrltt 
Chase     A    Friendly   Call    i  Chester    Dale    Col- 
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lectlonK  Gallery  88.  Tueeday  through  Satur- 
day. 12  00  and  2  00.  Sunday.  3:30  and  6:00. 

Tour  of  the  week:  African  Sculpture:  In- 
troduction Central  Gallery.  Tuesday  through 
Saturday,    1  00;    Sunday.   2  30 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection. 
Rotunda.  Monday  through  Saturday.  11:00 
and  3  00;  Sunday.  5  00 

Sunday  lecture:  Meanings  in  African  Art 
Guest  Speaker  Daniel  P  Blebuyck.  Chair- 
man. Department  of  Anthropology.  Univer- 
sity of  Delaware.  Newark    Auditorium.  4:00. 

Sunday  concert:  National  Gallery  Orches- 
tra. Richard  Balee.  Conductor:  Mark  and 
Nancy  Ellsworth.  Violinist-i  East  Garden 
Court.  8  00 

MONDAY,    rXBRUARY     9.    TKROCCH    StTNDAT, 
rEBRl'ARY     IS 

Painting  of  the  week  Slgnorelll.  Eunoatos 
of  Tanagra  (Samuel  H  Kress  Collection). 
Gallery  9.  Tuesday  through  Saturday,  12:00 
and  2  00.   Sunday.  3  30  and  6  00 

Tour  of  the  week:  African  Sculpture:  The 
Siger  and  the  Guinea  Coast.  Central  Gal- 
lery, Tuesday  through  Saturday.  1:00;  Sun- 
day. 2  30 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection. 
Rotunda.  Monday  throutjh  Saturday.  11:00 
and   3  00.    Sunday.   5  OO 

Sunday  lecture  Some  Aspects  of  Sine- 
teenth-Century  Architecture  (/).  Guest 
Speaker  Professor  Sir  Nlkolaus  Pevsner.  A  W 
Mellon  Lecturer  in  the  Fine  Arts.  Audi- 
torium. 4  00 

Sunday  concert  George  Harpham.  Cellist; 
Kvung  Sook  Lee.  Pianist.  East  Garden  Court, 
8  00 

MONDAY.    FEBRVARY     18.    THROUGH    SUNDAY. 
FEBRUARY     2  2 

Palming  of  the  Week  Gilbert  Stuart. 
George  IVo.s'iingfon  iVaughan  portrait)  (An- 
drew Mellon  Collection) .  Oallery  62.  Tuesday 
through  Saturday.  12  00  and  2  00.  Sunday 
3  30  and  6  00 

Tour  of  the  week  African  Sculpture-  The 
Congo  Bann  Central  Gallery.  Tuesday 
through  Saturday.  1  oO;  Sunday.  2  30. 

Tour:  /ntroducfton  to  tfie  Collection. 
Rotunda.  Monday  through  Saturday.  11:00 
and  3  00;  Sunday.  5  00 

Sunday  lecture  Some  Aspects  of  Nine- 
teenth-Century Architecture  {II).  Guest 
Spt-aker  Professor  Sir  Nlkolaus  Pevsner.  AW. 
Mellon  Lecturer  In  the  Fine  Arts  Audi- 
torium. 4  00 

Sunday  concert:  Alan  Mandel.  Pianisf. 
East  Garden  Court   8  00 


DR    JAMES  B.  DONOVAN 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  29,  1970 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
19.  the  country  lost  one  of  its  truly  great 
and  beloved  citizens  In  the  death  of  Dr. 
James  B.  Donovan.  I  knew  him  inti- 
mately as  a  distinguished  Amencan,  a 
resident  and  constituent  of  my  district 
in  BrookljTi.  and  as  a  personal  friend. 

Dr.  Donovan  was  a  man  of  many  ca- 
reers— a  leader  in  cultural  affairs,  the 
arts,  education,  politics,  and  in  the  faith 
he  professed  as  well  as  m  his  own  field, 
the  law.  Although  a  friendly  and  humor- 
ous man,  he  was,  nevertheless,  a  fearless 
and  stalwart  defendor  of  some  of  the 
most  unpopular  causes  of  our  time. 

Dr.  Donovan  gave  of  himself  without 
reservation  toward  the  betterment  of  the 
community  in  which  he  lived — and  there 
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was  scarcely  an  area  at  that  local  level 
that  escaped  his  attention.  Nationwide, 
he  championed  the  cause  of  justice  and 
social  improvement  for  the  poor  and  dis- 
advantaged. He  was,  indeed,  an  Intellec- 
tual of  the  first  magnitude  and  his  coim- 
try  and  community  are  Immeasurably 
better  because  he  lived. 

I  Include  the  account  of  Dr.  Donovan's 
death  which  appeared  In  the  January 
20,  1970,  Issue  of  the  New  York  Times,  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Dr     James    B.    Donovan,    63,    DtES;    Lawyer 

Arra.nccd    Spy    Exchange:     President    of 

Pratt  Institute — Ex-Boahd  of  EU)ucation 

Chief  Ran  for  Senate 

Dr.  Jamea  Brltt  Donovan,  the  lawyer  and 
educator  who  arranged  the  trade  of  a  Soviet 
spy  for  the  U-2  pilot  FrancU  Gary  Power* 
and  negotiated  the  ransom  of  prisoners  taken 
by  Cuba  In  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion,  died 
early  yesterday.  He  was  53  years  old. 

Dr  Donovan,  who  had  been  president  of 
Pratt  Institute  since  Jan  1,  1968,  entered 
Methodist  Hospital  In  Brooklyn  last  week  for 
treatment  of  Influenza.  He  suffered  a  heart 
attack  at  2  A.M.  Monday.  His  home  was  at 
35  Proepect  Park  West  In  Brooklyn. 

For  16  years  after  his  admission  to  th« 
New  York  Bar.  Dr.  Donovan '.<;  successful  legal 
practice  kept  him  well  out  of  the  limelight. 
But  In  1957.  his  app>olntment  as  defense 
counsel  for  Col.  Rudolf  Ivanovlch  Abel,  the 
Soviet  spy,  catapulted  him  into  the  public 
eye 

Between  the  Abel  case  and  his  Job  as  the 
president  of  Pratt.  Dr    Donovan: 

Negotiated  the  exchange  of  Colonel  Abel 
for  Mr  Pcrwers  and  Frederick  Pryor,  an  Amer- 
ican student. 

Wrote  a  book  about  the  experience  called 
"Strangers  on  a  Bridge"  (New  York: 
Atheneum.  1964) ; 

Arranged  the  release  from  Cuban  prisons 
of  1,163  survivors  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  In- 
vasion, of  nearly  5.000  relatives  of  the  sur- 
vivors and  other  political  prisoners,  and  of 
35  Americans  and  their  families  detained  on 
various  charges; 

Ran  an  unsuccessful  race  in  1962  as  a 
Democrat  for  the  Senate  seat  of  Jacob  K. 
Javits.   New  York   Republican; 

Served  on  the  Board  of  Education,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  in  1961,  first  as  vice 
president  and  then  as  president. 

Dr  Donovan's  approach  to  these  assign- 
ments was  unorthodox  and  highly  personal. 
He  once  compared  his  brand  of  unofficial 
diplomacy  to  playing  pyoker:  "You  have  to 
know  your  man  and  be  willing  to  risk  all." 

TOOK    HIS    SON    TO    CXTBA 

On  one  of  his  last  visits  to  Cuba.  In 
April,  1963  Dr  Donovan  took  his  18-year-old 
son.  John,  along,  ostensibly  for  the  skin 
diving. 

"What  I  needed  was  something  to  make 
Castro  really  trust  me,"  Dr.  Donovan  said, 
adding.  "I  was  a  little  worried,  but  It  was 
worth  It  " 

In  a  letter  to  Dr  Donovan  after  the  re- 
lease of  Mr.  Powers,  President  Kennedy  called 
the  character  of  the  negotiations  "unique," 
Fordham  University,  in  conferring  an  hon- 
orary degree  In  1962,  used  the  word  "meta- 
diplomacy  '  to  describe  his  style  of  nego- 
tiating "beyond  diplomacy." 

Dr  Donovan  entered  the  public  arena  as 
an  unpopular  figure,  the  defender  of  the 
highest  ranking  Soviet  Intelligence  agent 
ever  tried  In  the  United  Slates.  Although  he 
was  appointed  to  the  task  by  a  committee 
of  the  Brooklyn  Bar  Association,  Dr.  Dono- 
van was  subjected  to  abusive  telephone  calls 
and  letters  addressed  to  "the  Commie  lover." 

He  said  he  bad  accepted  the  assignment 
"as  a  public  duty,"  and  donated  hU  •10,000 
defense  fee  to  the  law  schools  of  Fordham, 
Columbia  and  Harvard  Universities. 
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co^^vICTED  in  1957 

Colonel  Abel  was  found  guilty  of  conspir- 
acy in  1957  and  was  sentenced  to  30  years 
In  prison  and  fined  $3,000.  But  before  sen- 
tence was  passed,  Dr.  Donovan  had  aeked 
that  the  possibilities  of  future  exchange  of 
condemned  spies  with  the  Soviet  Union  not 
be  eliminated  by  the  taking  of  Abel's  life. 

His  plea  was  to  prove  prophetic  when,  Ave 
years  later,  Abel  was  returned  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  exchange  for  Mr.  Powers. 

When  Dr.  Donovan  appealed  Colonel  Aljcl's 
conviction  before  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1950  and  lost.  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  said: 

"I  think  I  can  say  that  In  my  time  on  this 
court  no  man  has  undertaken  a  more  ardu- 
ous more  self-sacrlflclng  task." 

The  last  chapter  In  the  Abel  story  was  vin- 
dertaken  by  Dr.  Donovan  In  secret,  at  the 
request  of  the  United  States  Government. 
After  Mr.  Powers'  U-2  plane  was  shot  down 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  his  father  suggested 
the  exchange.  At  the  same  time,  Ai^el's  wife 
was  pleading  with  Dr.  Donovan  to  secure 
clemency  for  her  husband. 

As  a  result  the  Justice  Department  au- 
thorized Dr.  Donovan  to  go  to  East  Berlin 
to  "explore  the  situation." 

CnXD    BY    THE   CIA 

The  story  leading  up  to  the  cold  and  cloudy 
February  day  in  1962  when  the  prisoners  were 
exchanged  is  told  in  Dr.  Donovan's  book.  The 
sequel  came  some  months  later,  when  Colo- 
nel Abel,  knowing  of  his  lawyer's  extensive 
collection  of  illuminated  manuscripts,  sent 
him  two  16th-century  legal  volumes,  "with 
gratitude." 

For  his  work  on  the  Abel-Powers  exchange. 
Dr.  Donovan  was  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Intelligence  Medal  by  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  at  the  direction  of  President 
Kennedy. 

Several  months  after  his  success  with  semi- 
official negotiations  In  the  Soviet  Union,  Dr. 
Donovan  was  asked  by  the  Cuban  Families 
Committee  for  the  Liberation  of  Prisoners  of 
War  to  argue  their  case  with  Premier  Castro. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  negotiations  were 
entirely  unofficial. 

For  months.  Dr.  Donovan  shuttled  between 
New  York  and  Havana  where,  he  said,  "Castro 
and  I  talked  about  everything  under  the 
Eun;  I  found  him  a  rather  fascinating  fellow." 

The  visits  continued  during  the  missile 
crisis  of  Septemlaer-October,  1962,  and  by 
Decemljer  an  exchange  of  prisoners  for  baby 
food  and  drugs  was  arranged.  The  men  were 
released  on  Christmas  Eve,  1962. 

Between  flying  trips  to  Havana,  the  State 
Democratic  party  nominated  Dr.  Donovan  as 
its  candidate  for  the  Senate  In  1962.  To  the 
despair  of  party  workers.  Dr.  Donovan  cam- 
paigned like  a  man  with  more  important 
things  on  his  mind.  Senator  Javits  won  by 
975,000  votes. 

Dr.  Donovan  continued  the  flying  trips 
through  the  spring  of  1963.  holding  all-night 
conversations  with  Premier  Castro  that  even- 
tually brought  the  release  of  a  total  of  9,700 
Amerlctms  and  Cubans  from  Cuban  Jails. 

NAMED    BOARD    PRESIDENT 

In  December,  1963,  the  burly,  white-haired 
lawyer  was  elected  president  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  He  had  been  appointed  in  1961 
when  a  "reform"  board  was  created  by  the 
State  Legislature. 

He  became  Involved  In  controversy  from 
the  day  he  became  president.  Civil  rights 
groups  said  that  Dr.  Donovan  was  not  com- 
mitted to  Integration.  He  said  he  was  com- 
mitted, first,  to  education. 

When  the  school  system  announced  pre- 
liminary plans  for  correcting  racial  imbal- 
ance, the  program  was  severely  criticized  and 
Dr.  Donovan,  as  president  of  the  board,  drew 
most  of  the  fire. 

The  controversy  grew  hotter  when  nearly 
45  per  cent  of  the  city's  school  children 
stayed  home  in  a  concerted  boycott,  dnnon- 
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strators  chanted,  "Donovan  must  gol"  alter- 
nating with  "Jim  Crow  must  gol" 

By  mid-March  of  1964  dvll  rights  groups 
had  Joined  in  an  effort  to  force  Dr.  Donovan's 
removal  or  resignation.  However,  he  replied 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  leaving  and 
eventually  the  campaign  died  quietly.  His 
re-election  as  president  was  considered  a 
vote  of  confidence  by  his  fellow  members. 

At  Pratt,  Dr.  Donovan,  like  so  many  of  his 
fellow  educators  In  recent  years,  had  to  face 
campus  disruptions  over  black  students'  de- 
mands and  antiwar  protests. 

At  first  he  threatened  to  have  arrested 
and  expelled  any  students  who  committed 
vandalism  or  denied  others  access  to  classes 
or  Incited  nonstudents  to  action.  After  the 
400-member  faculty  went  on  strike  to  pro- 
test the  Donovan  policy,  he  modified  it. 

In  recent  months  Dr.  Donovan  had  en- 
couraged student  memljershlp  on  Pratt's  ad- 
ministrative council  and  had  begtin  discus- 
sions designed  to  lead  to  a  new  student- 
faculty  senate. 

SON  OF  A  SUBGEON 

Dr.  Donovan  was  bom  in  the  Bronx  on 
Feb.  29,  1916.  His  father  was  a  prominent 
Burgeon  and  the  family's  roots  in  New  York 
City  go  back  to  1837.  An  only  brother,  John 
D.  Donovan  Jr.,  a  lawyer  and  New  York  State 
Senator,  died  in  1956. 

The  younger  Donovan  was  educated  at  All 
Hallows  Institute,  Fordham  College  and  Har- 
vard Law  School,  which  last  year  awarded 
him  a  Doctor  of  Jurisprudence. 

His  early  ambition  was  to  become  a  news- 
paperman and  he  took  liis  first  Job  In  1940 
with  a  New  York  law  firm  that  had  a  large 
number  of  newspapers  as  clients. 

But  Dr.  Donovan  said  he  soon  became  ir- 
retrievably "hooked"  in  the  practice  of  law. 
He  left  private  practice  in  1942  to  become 
associate  general  counsel  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Sdentiflc  Research  and  De- 
velopunent,  handling  legal  matters  relating 
to  the  development  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

In  1043,  he  entered  the  Navy  as  an  ensign. 
By  1945  he  was  a  full  commander  who  had 
won  the  Legion  of  Merit,  Commendation 
Ribbon  and  other  decorations. 

During  this  period  he  was  general  counsel 
to  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services,  the  war- 
time intelligence  agency  commanded  by  the 
late  Ma].  Gen.  William  J.  (Wild  Bill)  Dono- 
van. They  were  not  related. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARS 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  29.  1970 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Eve- 
ning Capital,  a  daily  newspaper  pub- 
lished at  Annapolis,  Md.,  in  its  January 
17  Issue  carried  an  editorial  referring  to 
efforts  in  behalf  of  a  federation  of  the 
major  free  nations  and  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  trillion  dollar  "Tribute  to 
Mars."  It  is  gratifying  to  report  that 
nearly  100  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  cosponsors  of  a  res- 
olution which  would  authorize  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  federation  proposal. 

Here  is  the  text  of  the  editorial: 

OuK  $960  Billion  Tribote  to  Mars 
In  the  past  100  years,  the  United  States  has 
spent  1  trillion  and  slightly  more  than  325 
bllUon  dollars  on  defense.  The  "sUghtly"  Is 
$320  milUon. 
In  a  figure,  that's  $1,325,320,000,000. 
The  total  excludes  payments  made  to  vet- 
erans. Interest  on  the  national  debt  arising 
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from  wartime  deficits,  mlUtary  aid  to  foreign 
nations  or  the  cost  of  nuclear  weapons.  (The 
latter  comes  under  the  budget  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.) 

There  is  no  adjective  that  can  describe  this 
vast  sum.  It  Is  simply  mind-numbing.  It  can, 
however,  be  broken  down  Into  somewhat 
more  comprehensible — if  no  less  staggering- 
figures. 

In  fiscal  1969,  for  example,  defense  spend- 
ing amounted  to  $76.5  blUlon,  second  only  to 
the  record  $80.6  bllUon  spent  In  the  wartime 
year  of  1945.  By  contrast.  In  1870,  a  mere  $79 
million  went  for  defense. 

hest,  It  be  said  that  the  factor  of  inflation 
is  being  neglected,  almost  that  much  was 
"discarded"  in  rounding  off  I969's  figure.  The 
full  amount  for  1969  was  $76.56  billion. 

Fully  three-quarters  of  this  $1,325  trll- 
Uon — nearly  $960  bllUon — has  been  spent  In 
the  past  21  years  alone. 

An  even  more  provocative  way  of  looking 
at  our  multiplying  monetary  homage  to  Mars 
has  been  made  by  Clarence  Strelt,  editor  of 
"Freedom  &  Union"  magazine: 

Prom  1896  through  1916 — the  first  21  years 
in  the  lives  of  today's  grandparents — the 
nation  spent  $35.1  bllUon  on  defense. 

From  1921  through  1941— the  youth  of  to- 
day's parents — we  spent  $25.65  bllUon  on 
defense. 

But  from  1949  through  1969— the  entire 
lifetime  of  today's  21-year-oIds — defense 
spending  soared  (zoomed,  rocketed?)  to 
$959.86  bllUon. 

Put  still  another  way,  In  the  past  21  years 
the  United  States  has  spent  on  arms  37  Umes 
more  than  it  did  when  dad  was  reaching 
manhood  and  181  times  more  than  when 
granddad  was  growing  up. 

It  was  not  until  he  compiled  these  tables 
that  he  really  appreciated  "the  appalling  dif- 
ference" between  life  in  his  youth  and  that 
of  today's  young  people,  says  Strelt.  The  dif- 
ference Is  more  than  statistics. 

The  draft,  for  instance,  was  unknown  dur- 
ing his  boyhood  and  student  years.  Until 
shortly  before  World  War  11,  compulsory 
military  service  In  peacetime  was  unknown 
In  America. 

Before  World  War  n,  the  United  States 
had  resorted  to  the  draft  only  twice :  First  in 
the  Civil  War  for  about  two  years,  and  in 
World  War  I  for  about  two  years — a  total  of 
less  than  four  In  166  years. 

"That  may  suffice  to  show  how  alien  to 
America  was  the  draft,  until  the  rising  gen- 
eration was  born,"  says  Strelt. 

"It  is  only  too  obviousi"  he  concludes, 
"that  we  grandparents  and  parents  have  not 
bullded  better  than  we  knew  (In  Emerson's 
phrase)  but  much  worse." 

Rep.  Paul  Plndley,  R-ni.,  Is  another  who 
is  Impressed — or  distressed — by  the  disparity 
in  this  country's  spending  on  armed  power 
"to  the  neglect  of  Idea  power,  moral  power." 
"We  are  Justly  concerned,"  says  Plndley, 
"by  the  unrest  among  our  youth,  the  tumult 
on  campus  and  in  high  school,  the  rising  re- 
Ijelllon  of  students  against  ROTC  and  all  the 
forms  of  strength  through  arms,  their  grow- 
ing tendency  to  echo  the  Communist  charge 
that  our  country  is  •imperialistic'  .  .  . 

"Yet  to  understand  them,  their  parents 
and  grandparents  must  remember  that  no 
previous  generation  has  ever  seen,  through 
their  entire  lifetime,  the  overwhelming  U.S. 
accent  on  armed  power  that  has  been  the 
lifelong  experience  of  all  Americans  under 
21." 

Both  Strelt  and  Findley  believe  that  an 
Atlantic  federation  l)etween  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe  could  have  saved 
half  of  future  defense  spending. 

Whether  this  Is  true  or  not  is  another 
argument.  So  is  the  question  whether  the 
Cold  War,  the  Korean  war  and  the  Vietnam 
war  could  have  been  avoided. 

But  there  can  be  no  argument  tliat  $960 
billion  in  21  years  Is — well,  you  supply  the 
adjectives. 
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PRESroENT   OF   THE   REPUBLIC   OF 
POL.^ND    SPEL\KS    ON    JUSTICE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILUNL'IS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.^ENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Januan/  28.  1970 

Mr  DERWINSKI  Mr  Speaker.  In  his 
annual  New  Year  s  speech  on  January  4. 
1970.  addre&sed  to  members  of  the  Polish 
Government-ln-exile,  the  Council  of  Uie 
Republic  of  Poland,  and  representatives 
of  Polish  orRanizations  and  the  PolLsh 
community  In  Great  Brllam  His  Excel- 
lency Augr\ist  Zaleskl.  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Poland,  gave  a  very  effective 
and  penetrating  commenury  on  the  sit- 
uation In  Poland  and  the  World  His 
message  follows; 

New  YtARS  Speech  bt  the  President  or  ths 
RKPtBLic    or    Poland 

On  New  Year  s  Day  we  wnd  to  '.ook  back 
over  the  years  that  have  fjassed.  and  Ui  look 
forward  towards  the  hopes  of  our  future 

This  yeAT  It  will  be  twenty  five  years  since 
the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  The  un- 
precedented advances  In  science  and  tech- 
nology which  manlclnd  has  made  In  this 
stretch  of  time  have  had  a  marked  impact 
on  internauonal  relaUons  Interdependence 
between  men.  between  social  classes  and 
stales  has  become  more  pronounced  than 
ever  be.'ore  Not  so  !ong  ago  we  witnessed  the 
emergence  of  independent  states  from  what 
were  ->nce  the  colonial  territories  of  Africa, 
but  we  witnessed  also  a  process  of  integration 
of  a  number  of  European  countries  into  big- 
ger economic  units  which  enabled  Uiem  to 
achieve  greater  welfare  and  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  of  their  peoples 

Throughout  the  same  period,  however,  the 
[>eoples  of  Central  Europe,  each  of  them  with 
a  long  tradition  of  statehood  behind  them. 
wer«  forced  into  the  sphere  of  influence  of 
Soviet  Russia  Peoples  which  belong  to  the 
circle  of  Western  cinUzatlon  have  found 
themfielves  against  their  will  under  the  yoke 
of  Russian  colonialism  The  Republic  of  Po- 
land, alas,  is  among  those  So  we  have  to  say 
again  that  Poland  la  not  independent,  and 
that  Poles  are  not  masters  in  their  own  coun- 
try They  have  not  given  their  assent  to  the 
changes  wrought,  but  they  are  unable  to 
change  thu  state  of  aSalra  with  their  own 
strength. 

The  outcome  of  the  last  war  not  only  failed 
to  restore  the  Independence  of  our  Father- 
land; It  also  failed  to  give  mankind  a  much- 
desired  peace 

A  cursory  glance  over  our  globe  reveals 
that  there  is  hardly  a  place  where  open 
armed  conflict  is  not  In  progress  or  a  new 
intematlorvai  tangle  in  the  making  The 
Russo-Chinese  frontier  dispute  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  the  civil  war  in  Nigeria,  the  con- 
flict of  Israel  with  Arabs — in  all  these  con- 
flicts c'.d  Russian  Imperialism  in  lt«  new 
Communist  guise  Is  involved.  It  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  imperialism  of  the  Tzars 
which  fought  under  the  slogans  of  unlflca- 
tion  of  all  Ruthenlan  la^nds.  defence  of  Or- 
thodoxy and  pan-Slavism. 

And  all  this  is  dominated  by  fear  of  those 
forces  which  the  human  mind  has  unlocked 
In  Its  continuous  probings  into  the  mys- 
teries of  natur«. 

The  two  atomic  super-powers— the  United 
States  of  America  and  Soviet  Russia — stand 
dlametrlciUiy  opposed  to  e*ch  other.  One  is  » 
constitutional  structure  where  the  ExecutlTe 
Is  subjected  to  the  unceasing  supervision  of 
representational  bodies,  where  every  citizen 
has  the  right  to  criticise  the  government  and 
Uie  right  to  personal  freedom.  The  other  la 
»  state  where  the  Executive,  under  control 
ff  the  Communist  Party,  determlnee  the  per- 
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sonal  lives  of  Its  citizens  often  In  nilnuteet 
details    It  Is  a  statf  of  totalitarian  tyranny. 

No  Une  of  direct  communication  between 
Washington  and  Moscow  can  protect  man- 
kind from  the  threat  of  an  atomic  holocaust. 
If  there  is  no  common  language  which  alone 
can  secure  mutual  understanding  For  the 
ni'wt  elementary  concepts  of  public  life  have 
tot.Ally  different  meanings  in  the  West  and 
in  Mufecow  In  the  circumstances,  there  is  no 
guarantee  for  the  man  In  the  street  on  either 
side  of  the  barricade  that  there  will  be  no 
new  viorld  war 

The  only  way  to  secure  world  peace  Is  the 
rule  of  law.  Justice  and  good  will  Only  In  this 
way  can  new  conflicts  be  prevented.  What  la 
necessary  is  a  return  to  the  lofty  alms  and 
Ideals  which  have  found  their  expression 
early  in  the  last  war  In  the  Atlantic  Charter 
and  which  were  later  forgotten 

Poland  throughout  her  history  has  always 
stood  by  the  principles  of  law  and  Justice, 
of  respect  for  international  agreements,  of 
personal  freedom  and  truly  human  relations 
between  people.  Poland  has  been,  and  wants 
to  be  now.  a  champion  of  the  rights  of  na- 
tions, even  the  smallest,  to  enjoy  an  in- 
dependent existence,  or  to  enter  into  free  as- 
sociations, not  associations  Imposed  from 
above  by  force. 

I  am  sure  that  Poles  everywhere,  wherever 
they  And  themselves  in  the  world,  will,  with 
God's  help,  rightly  uphold  these  Ideas  which 
they  have  inherited  from  their  forefathers 

It  IS  especially  important.  Mr.  SpeaJc- 
er,  that  we  emphasize  the  existence  and 
vitality  of  the  Polish  Govemment-ln- 
exile  at  a  time  when  the  Communist  dic- 
tatorship In  Warsaw  Is  Increasingly  sub- 
senient  to  Moscow  as  evidenced  by  the 
Polish  Communist  Government's  par- 
ticipation in  the  seizure  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Its  encouragement  of  radical  Arab 
groups  and  even  the  obvious  political 
antics  practiced  by  the  Polish  Commau- 
nlst  officers  In  the  Nlgerlan-Biafran 
conferences. 
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mSIGHT  ON  DRUGS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  29.  1970 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  critical 
problem  of  drugs  and  narcotics  which 
currently  plagues  our  country  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  perceptive  and  informa- 
tive series  in  the  Sun  Papers  of  my  Cleve- 
land area  congressional  district.  These 
articles  are  so  well  done  I  felt  that  they 
should  have  the  widest  possible  reader- 
ship I  commend  these  articles  to  the 
attention  of  every  Member  of  this  body 
and  to  the  country.  The  articles  from  the 
Sun  Papers  on  narcotics  and  marihuana 
are  as  follows: 

Use  or  Pot  Could  Bring  Tan*  to  Ohio 

PkNMEN  WA»T 

( By  Jean  McOann) 

Smoldng  marijuana  may  seem  like  «  lark, 
but  if  you're  caught  at  It.  look  out. 

Penalties  In  Ohio  are  among  the  aeTereat 
In  the  nation.  And  It'a  a  sure  thing  that  U 
you're  convicted  on  a  first  offense,  and  put 
on  probation,  you  11  still  loae  your  cItU 
rights  Ptor  life. 

These  warnings  were  sounded  by  atata, 
county  and  auburban  court  oflldala  this  waak, 
in  the  wake  of  moxintlng  oonc«ni  orcr  drug 


abuse,  particularly  marijuana,  by  young  peo- 
ple 

Justice  William  O'Neill  of  the  Ohio  Su- 
preme Court  said : 

I'm  sure  most  adults  don't  know  how 
tough  the  l.\w  Is  I  know  a  good  case  can  be 
made  that  It's  too  tough  But  It  Is  the  law. 
And  I  think  It's  an  understatement  to  think 
that  in  the  foreseeable  future  the  law  will 
be  made  any  weaker  In  this  state  .  .  public 
opinion  being  what  it  Is,  and  politicians  be- 
ing what  they  are  .  .  ." 

The  harsh  law  'scares  parents. "  the  Judge 
told  a  recent  symposium  on  Drug  Use  and 
Abuse  sponsored  by  the  Cleveland  Academy 
of  Medicine 

"I  m  also  familiar  with  what  bright  young 
people  think  on  the  subject  And  many  of 
them  are  bright  enough  to  be  encouraged  to 
right  decisions." 

Mere  possession  "  of  narcotics.  Including 
marijuana,  is  a  felony  in  Ohio.  It  carries  a 
penalty  of  one  to  five  years  In  the  penitenti- 
ary, and  or  a  $500  fine  If  marihuana  Is  pos- 
sessed to  sell,  or  even  to  give  away,  the 
penalty  is  10  to  20  years,  and  inducing  an- 
other to  use  narcoUcs  (generally  opium  syn- 
thetic derivatives,  heroin,  cocaine,  and  mari- 
juana) carries  a  penalty  of  10  to  36  years. 
Selling  to  a  minor,  or  involving  him  In  the 
manufacture  or  transporting  of  druga,  In- 
volves a  mandatory  sentence  of  30  years  to 
life  In  the  first  Instance,  or  10  to  25  years 
In  the  second. 

The  justice  reported  that  in  Franklin 
County,  where  he  comes  from,  some  of  the 
charges  have  been  reduced  from  narcotics 
violations  to  disorderly  conduct  on  a  first 
offense  This  is  because  of  the  severity  of  the 
law.  and  because  of  the  large  numbers  of 
students  at  Ohio  State  University  there  who 
have  been  Involved  In  drug  offenses,  he  said. 
However,  he  continued.  "I  understand  that 
the  Judges  are  going  to  start  making  examples 
of  a  few  students  to  bring  home  the  danger 
to  all." 

In  the  Cleveland  area,  however,  municipal 
prosecutors  In  two  large  East  and  West  side 
suburbs  said  that  they  charged  the  young 
people  under  the  narcotics  statute  and  did 
not  reduce  the  charges  to  disorderly  conduct 
on  a  first  offense 

Such  felony  cases  are  then  referred  to  the 
Grand  Jury  for  possible  Indictment,  since 
municipal  courts  handle  only  misdemeanors. 
If  the  Grand  Jury  does  band  down  "trua 
bills.  "  which  one  municipal  prosecutor  stld 
It  has  been  doing  at  a  higher  rate  than  be 
expected,  the  offender  must  appear  before  one 
of  the  28  Judges  sitting  in  the  criminal  divl- 
slon  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court  in  Clevelaiid. 
Chief  Justice  John  V.  Corrlgan  said  that 
there  have  been  instances  where  charges  of 
marijuana  possession  were  reduced  at  the 
county  level  to  charges  of  possessing  "hallu- 
cinogenic drugs."  which  Is  only  a  misde- 
meanor. However,  he  stressed,  no  offender 
should  "count  on  that." 

The  Justice  said  that  "in  view  of  the 
seventy  of  the  sentence,  the  Judge  does  take 
a  long,  hard  look  at  youthful  offenders  ac- 
cused of  mere  possession  of  narcotics,"  partly 
because  of  the  possible  deleterious  effects  of 
sending  them  to  over-crowded,  under-staffed 
penal  institutions. 

But  there  are  always,  "examples"  that  have 
to  be  made,  especially  If  more  than  mere 
"poesession"  is  involved.  Like  the  boy,  a 
senior  In  a  large  public  suburban  high 
school,  who  had  "no  record,  and  came  from 
a  good,  solid  family."  He  Is  now  serving  two 
yeaiv  for  "seUlng  one-half  of  a  marijuana 
cigarette  In  the  halls  of  the  high  school." 

The  Justice  and  county  prosecutor  John 
T.  Corrlgan  also  pointed  out  what  happens 
to  a  young  person  who  is  convicted  of  a 
felony,  but  gets  probation.  By  being  branded 
a  "felon."  he  can  never  again  vote  (unless 
the  Judge  decides  to  lltt  this  particular  re- 
striction), be  a  Juror,  bold  any  reaponaible 
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p>oeltlon  in  government,  or  be  a  lawyer,  doc- 
tor, engineer,  architect,  accountant,  dentist 
or  postal  worker. 

And,  as  Justice  O'Neill  put  it,  "on  every 
employment  blank  he  fill  out.  he'll  have  to 
write  about  his  conviction.  The  American 
public  will  go  right  on  punishing  him  for 
the  rest  of  his  life." 

If  the  offender  U  under  18.  he  continued, 
"the  Juvenile  Judge  may  send  him  to  Com- 
mon Pleas  court  to  be  tried  as  an  adult,  or 
he  may  try  him  as  a  Juvenile  delinquent." 
Prosecutor  Corrlgan  said  that  in  the  Cleve- 
land area  most  would  be  tried  as  Juveniles. 
While  this  means  that  they  would  have  no 
permanent  record  if  convicted  of  "delin- 
quency." it  does  mean  tliat  the  Judge  can 
confine  them  to  institutions  or  impose  other 
penalties. 

The  Justice  said  that  the  Ohio  law  was 
purposely  made  harsh  to  drive  out  the  pro- 
fessional drug  peddlers,  and  that  In  this  re- 
spect it  had  done  the  trick,  with  an  80  per- 
cent drop  In  violations  the  first  year.  The 
professionals  "made  unbelievable  profits  (on 
drugs) ,  and  they  regarded  the  small  flnea 
(under  the  previous  law)  as  a  cost  of  over- 
head. But  they're  unwilling  to  face  the  peni- 
tentiary So  they  moved  elsewhere.  If  you 
now  relax  the  marijuana  law,  then  you  open 
the  loopholes  for  the  commercial  peddling 
of  drugs  again." 

He  also  said  that  almost  all  heroin  addicts 
started  with  marijuana,  and  that  "a  sub- 
stantial number  go  from  it  to  speed  and 
LSD  " — other  reasons  for  not  relaxing  the 
law. 

Detective  Leslie  Thompson,  a  member  of 
the  Narcotics  Unit  of  the  Cleveland  Police 
Department,  asserted  that  people  who  smoke 
marijuana.  Just  like  people  Involved  in  the 
"harder"  drugs,  are  likely  to  commit  crimes. 
He  said  a  recent  murder  was  committed 
by  a  man  "high  on  marijuana,"  and  that 
"when  you  arrest  people  for  other  crimes,  the 
odds  are  In  favor  of  your  finding  "joints" 
(marijuana  cigarettes)  or  pills  on  them.  The 
people  most  likely  to  commit  violent 
crimes  are  those  under  the  Infiuence  of  am- 
phetamines (such  as  "speed",  cocaine  and 
marijuana,  the  detective  said. 


Do  Courses  Warn  of  Danger  or  Stimttlatx 

Interest? 

(By  Jean  McCann) 

Education  about  dangerous  drugs  Is  re- 
placing sex  education  as  number  one  touchy 
topic  in  suburban  school  systems. 

Ekiucators  have  been  Jolted  by  reports  of 
the  spreading  use  of  drugs  by  high  school. 
Junior  high,  and  in  rare  cases  even  by  ele- 
mentary students.  Many  school  systems  are 
now  going  over  what  they  teach,  with  a  view 
to  Improvement.  Many  plan  to  do  more  on 
the  elementary  (usually,  sixth  grade) ,  level — 
before  the  students  run  Into  temptation 
in  the  Junior  high. 

A  focus  to  educators  Interest  was  given 
when  about  600  of  them  recently  attended 
a  sympwslum  on  Drug  Use  and  Abuse  spon- 
sored by  the  Cleveland  Academy  of  Medicine. 

There,  they  got  these  messages: 

Education  about  drugs  isn't  only  for 
"kids".  Parents  and  many  teachers  have  a  lot 
to  learn,  too. 

Teachers  had  better  know  what  they're 
talJting  about  when  they  dlscms  drugs,  or 
the  "turned  on"  generation  will  turn  them 
off. 

Teachers  should  have  a  real  interest  In 
their  students  as  individuals.  If  they  expect 
to  convey  messages  like  "apeed  kllla",  and 
have  them  believe  that  It  cotQd  happen  to 
them. 

Parents  had  better  start  learning  about 
drugs,  too,  EO  they  know  When  tbelr  chil- 
dren might  be  In  trouble — or  when  thoyYe 
even  In  trouble  themselves. 

Adults  bad  better  stop  doing  what  tbey 
preach  to  tbelr  children  not  to  do.  U  dad 
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is  often  "sloshed"  on  whisky,  and  mom  keeps 
popping  diet  pills,  tranquilizers  and  sleeping 
pills  all  day — what  can  they  expect,  but  that 
junior  might  turn  Into  a  pot  head,  and  head 
speed  freak,  or  junkie  (Translation:  marijua- 
na smoker,  LSD  user,  amphetamine  addict, 
or  heroin  addict) . 

Toung  people  themselves  can  help  with 
the  drug  curriculum,  on  the  high  school 
level  at  least.  They  can  help  counteract  "peer 
pressure"  to  try  drugs,  and  they  know  the 
kind  of  information  the  students  will  "buy". 
Adults  should  live  meaningful  lives  them- 
selves, and  have  standards  and  values,  so 
that  they  will  have  a  good  influence  on  their 
children. 

John  P.  Kreppeln,  special  agent  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  in  Cleveland,  estimated  that  $10  bil- 
lion Is  spent  annually  on  drugs  "and  many 
times  the  family  medicine  cabinet  Is  the 
Initial  source  of  supply  for  experimenters". 

"Too  many  people",  he  told  the  educa- 
tors, "go  in  for  self-administered  chemo- 
therapy". "Drugs  have  become  a  social  crutch 
to  housewives  and  btisinessmen  as  well  as 
to  social  dropouts". 

Dr.  Allen  T.  Cohen  of  Berkeley,  Calif.,  con- 
sulting psychologist,  told  the  educators  "I 
think  life  Is  the  problem.  When  you  solve 
the  problem  of  life,  you  solve  the  problem  of 
drug  abuse". 

He  recommended  that  whenever  possible 
"kids  should  be  Involved  in  the  community 
and  school  programs  on  drugs.  And  use 
printed  and  audio-visual  materials  which 
have  been  screened  by  these  kids". 

"You  should  provide  meaningful  alter- 
natives to  drugs",  he  continued,  "non- 
chemical  ones.  We  should  reemphasize  the 
real  problems  of  living.  We've  been  scared 
talking  about  emotional  and  spiritual 
growth,  but  we  have  to  do  it.  There  ought 
to  be  courses  for  credit  where  we  Just  dis- 
cuss life's  concerns". 

While  no  subtirban  educators  reported  that 
they  were  planning  courses  "Just  to  discuss 
life's  concerns",  it's  plain  that  many  of  the 
systems  are  becoming  Involved  in  much 
more  board-based  "family  living"  and 
"health"  course  than  they  ever  were  before. 
Three  suburban  systems,  at  least  (West- 
lake,  Shaker  Heights  and  Mayfield),  are 
phasing  in  complete  health  programs  from 
kindergarten  through  twelfth  grade  which 
will  Include  discussion  of  "mood  modifiers" 
on  the  primary  level.  But  most  school  sys- 
tems now  pick  sixth  .-jrade,  and  then  one  or 
two  grades  each  In  the  junior  and  senior 
high,  to  cover  the  subject  of  drugs.  Com- 
monly, learning  about  narcotics  and  hallu- 
cinogenic druga  la  covered  along  with  In- 
formation about  Buch  other  "mood  modifiers" 
as  alcohol  and  tobcuxxi. 

Many  school  officials,  however,  report  that 
they  are  now  taking  a  "second  look"  at  what 
they're  doing.  Are  they  teaching  about  drugs 
at  the  right  time— at  the  "teachable  mo- 
ment", when  the  child  Is  ripe  to  learn? 

Are  the  people  teaching  the  course  able  to 
"relate"  to  the  chUdren  in  the  right  way.  and 
do  they  have  enough  knowledge  to  teach 
the  subject? 

They're  also  concerned  about  how  the  In- 
formation should  be  given,  with  the  empha- 
sis on  motivating  the  child,  of  his  own  free 
will  not  to  take  dnigs. 

"There  are  two  main  theories  In  education, 
said  Neal  Heacbe.  who  Is  health  oo-ordinator 
for  the  Berea  school  system.  One  la  the  fear 
tactic, 

"Thla  would  be  like  a  film  that  some  com- 
munity leadera  and  school  people  looked  at 
thla  morning,"  be  aald.  "It  abowed  a  46-year- 
old  woman,  booked  on  drugs  for  23  years, 
t^iwwg  to  a  group  of  high  school  students. 
She  told  how  ahe  had  to  become  a  prostitute 
to  aui^K^  her  habit."  (Or  It  would  be  like 
the  film  Bbown  at  the  Drug  Abuse  Seminar, 
which  showed  monkeys  having  convulatons 
from  heroin  withdrawal) . 
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"Then  there's  the  tactic  of  getting  at  the 
motivation  which  causes  you  to  do  some- 
thing. 

"I  don't  think  we  can  preach  any  mot» 
that  things  are  bad.  I  think  what  we  have 
to  do  is  to  provide  the  kids  with  the  In- 
formation and  understanding  on  which  theT 
can  make  their  own  wise  decisions." 

"The  time  to  educate  Is  before  they've 
had  contact.  Some  people  don't  think  any- 
thing should  be  taught  about  drugs  in  the 
elementary  school,  but  I  feel  this  Is  wrong. 
Some  people  say,  'My  kid  doesn't  know  any- 
thing about  It,  so  don't  tell  him.'  But  I  say 
that,  with  TV  and  reading  material  on  the 
subject  around,  he  does  know.  Just  the  other 
day,  a  fifth  grade  teacher  called  me  for  in- 
formation on  LSD,  because  some  of  her  stu- 
dents had  seen  a  reference  to  it  on  TV,  and 
wanted  to  know  what  it  is". 

Miss  Mildred  McFarland,  co-ordinator  of 
elementary  education  in  Shaker  Heights, 
concurred:  "I  know  that  some  people  say 
the  more  you  talk  about  such  things  to  young 
children,  the  more  you  make  them  aware  of 
them  and  likely  to  try  them.  I  tend  not  to 
believe  that." 

A  Strongville  school  spokesman,  however, 
was  opposed.  He  said:  "I  feel  that  if  you  do 
this,  you  may  cure  two  or  three,  but  you 
may  start  50  more". 

Several  educators  mentioned  the  need  for 
students  to  be  able  to  discuss  the  Issues  In- 
volved in  drug-taking,  not  Just  sitting  listen- 
ing to  words  from  "on  high". 

Stephen  Varga.  a  Brecksville  Junior  high 
princlpail  mentioned  that  such  education  Is 
"more  effective,  too.  In  small  groups,  where 
the  students  have  a  chance  to  discuss,  than 
In  large  assemblies." 

In  South  EucUd-Lyndhurst  schools,  ele- 
mentary education  director  Pred  W.  Reigler, 
Jr.,  said  that  sixth  grade  teachers  are  being 
involved  in  discussing  whether  to  lise  a  more 
directive  approach. 

"So  ftu'  the  matter  of  drug  abuse  has  come 
up  sometimes  as  a  natural  outgrowth  of  an 
extensive  unit  that  we  have  on  smoking  and 
health.  When  drugs  are  talked  about,  the 
teachers  have  told  us  that  they  get  blank 
looks  from  some  students,  but  other  are 
vitally  Interested",  he  said. 

What  Brush  High  School  Juniors  learn 
about  marijuana  and  hallucogenlc  drugs  is 
included  In  a  10-day  unit  of  the  health 
course  entitled  "The  Use  of  Mood  Modifiers." 
Alcohol  and  tobacco  are  also  class  ifled  un- 
der this  heading. 

The  program  has  been  the  same  for  a 
number  of  years.  Now  it  is  becoming  more 
free  and  open,  because  the  students  are  rela- 
tively well-acquainted  with  the  subjecta 
when  they  enter  the  classroom. 

The  same  teaching  unit  of  mood  modifiers 
Is  included  in  health  programs  at  the  ninth 
grade  level  at  Memorial  and  Oreenvlew  Jim- 
ior  High  Schools.  There  the  approach  Is  sim- 
pler. The  mood  modifier  unit  goes  into  the 
motivation  behind  stimulants  and  depres- 
sants. 

Dr.  Allan  Holland,  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  the  Rocky  River  school  system,  said 
that  "There  is  always  a  teachable  moment. 
Some  don't  need  the  information  early,  and 
to  tell  about  It  may  call  it  to  their  attention 
unnecessarily. 

Several  educators  mentioned  also  that  PTA 
groupe— even  on  the  elementary  level — are 
now  Interested  In  having  speakers  on  the 
subject  of  drtigs.  There's  also  parent  educa- 
tion going  on  In  a  program  inaugurated  by 
the  E:iwanl8  Clubs,  called  "Operation  Drug 
.  Alert". 

In  the  Parma  school  syatem,  junior  high 
students  accompanied  their  parents  to  a  film 
program  on  dangerous  drugs. 

"This  experience  opened  up  channels  of 
communication  between  children  and  par- 
ents that  were  always  there,  but  had  not 
been  used  much  before",  said  Dr.  WUbur 
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Lewis,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools 
'Before  that,  the  parents  had  tended  to 
Ignore  the  problem."  he  said. 

Dr.  Lewis  said  that  20  educators  from 
Parma  had  .attended  the  Drug  Use  and  Abuse 
Seminar,  and  he  had  asked  them  to  look 
around  for  other  educators  there  who  had 
good  programs  going  In  their  school  systenis 
■'They  came  back  and  told  me",  he  said, 
"that  nobody  feels  they  have  an  adequate 
program  ' 

Although  educators  will  no  doubt  keep  on 
looking  for  It.  the  biggest  problem  Is  that 
when  It  comes  to  drug  education,  there  Is  no 
pat  answer".  Dr  Lewis  s<Ud 

Principal  James  J  OToole  of  the  Cleve- 
land Heights  High  School,  where  drug  edu- 
cation goes  on  in  the  10th.  11th  and  12:U 
grades,  agreed  '  Were  not  happy  with  what 
weTe  doing  '.  he  said,  'But  I  don't  think  any- 
body In  the  country  Is"'. 

OToole  said  that  school  officials  la  the 
Cleveland  Heights-University  Heights  system 
are  now  discussing  the  possibility  of  involv- 
ing parents  In  a  drug  education  program. 

His  belief  Is  that  'many  of  the  kids  who 
do  experiment,  have  a  lack  of  alTecUon  and 
attention  at  home — or  else  perceive  of  this 
as  being  the  case." 

Beachwood  schools  include  unlta  on  drug 
oducaUon  in  the  eighth-grade  Family  Uv- 
ing  and  tenth-grade  health  courses  A  series 
Df  talks  by  authorltlea  In  the  field  of  drug 
abuse  also  Is  given  during  the  school  year  at 
the  senior  high  school. 

Students  at  Laurel  School  In  Shaker 
Height*  heerd  a  talk  by  Dr.  J.  Thomas  Un- 
gerlelder.  a  stafl  member  of  the  UCLA  Medi- 
cal Center  and  an  internationally-renowned 
authority  on  drugs  and  drug  abuse,  at  an  as- 
sembly last  September.  They  also  received 
Inforniatton  on  danger  of  drugs  in  seventh 
grade  Life  Science  classee  and  in  tenth  grade 
biology  studies. 

At  University  School  In  Shaker  Heights 
there  are  no  programs  In  drug  educaUon  and 
none  contemplated.  However,  a  special  pro- 
gram was  held  last  year  for  the  faculty,  with 
three  authorltlee  In  the  field  oX  drugs  and 
drug  abuse  discussing  the  problem  and  In- 
forming the  teachers  as  to  how  drugs  are 
used  and  why.  Since  the  faculty  Is  the  same 
as  last  year,  the  program  Is  not  planned  again 
for  this  year. 

At  Orange  schools,  the  educators  try  to  in- 
form pupils  tiirough  class  discussions  in 
biology  for  ninth-graders  and  health  educa- 
tion for  tenth  graders. 

John  y.  Staflord.  Orange  High  principal. 
said  the  school  has  always  Included  classee 
about  drugs  In  Its  health-ed  classes  and  that 
Orange  has  such  classes  before  they  were  re- 
quired by  the  state  last  year 

Other  areas  of  drug  enUghterunent  for  the 
Orange  school  community  Include  parent 
orientation  to  the  problem — carried  out  inde- 
pendently by  a  group  of  parents  who  are  try- 
ing to  educate  themselves  and  spread  the 
word  to  the  rest  of  the  parents. 

The  faculty  Is  also  getting  stepped-up 
blnU  about  drug  abuse  during  faculty  meet- 
ings. Most  recent  example  Is  a  talk  this  week 
by  health-ed  teacher.  Mary  Portman.  after 
she  attended  the  Cleveland  Academy  of 
Medicine  seminar. 

At  Hawkins'  upper  school,  a  lecture  pro- 
gram on  all  aspects  of  drug  abuse  was  started 
last  year.  The  school  felt  tm  In-depth  pro- 
gram would  consider  legal  medical,  and  so- 
cial effects  of  drug  use.  Clergymen  and  ex- 
addlcts  were  speakers  at  assembly  programs. 
Ethics  class  Included  drug  discussions.  Haw- 
ken  also  held  a  session  with  parents.  The 
program  Is  being  continued  this  year. 

At  Ollmour.  Principal  John  Oale  said  there 
has  been  no  program  about  drugs  till  now, 
but  one  is  being  planned  for  this  year.  He  is 
In  charge  of  curriculum  at  Ollmour. 

The  program,  he  said,  will  probably  take 
the  form  of  a  two-day  seminar  on  class  Ume. 
Tbe  decision  to  plan  this  grew  out  of  the 
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Cleveland  Academy  of  Medicine  seminar.  Oll- 
mour had  representatives  at  the  seminar. 
Guidance  counselors  and  the  school  physi- 
cian will  be  the  un-campus  directors  of  the 
seminar.  Outside  speakers,  including  a  psy- 
chiatrist, win  be  sought. 

Units  on  drug  education  and  abuse  are 
tauijht  at  Mayfleld  High  SchiHjl  and  Mayfleld 
Junior  High  School  in  the  ninth,  eleventh, 
and  twelfth  grades. 

Three  units  on  drugs  are  taught  at  the 
Junior  High  School— the  first  to  all  stu- 
dents In  the  eUhth-grade  science  class  on 
Identification,  general  effects,  and  soclnl 
prublems  The  second,  an  elective  course 
deals  with  the  biological  effects  of  drugs, 
and  Is  taught  in  the  ninth-grade,  three- 
module  biology  course  The  third,  a  ninth- 
grade  unit  in  social  studies  and  an  elective, 
studies  drug  use  as  a  social  problem  and 
looks  at  drug  users  and  the  social  problems 
they  create 

.An  eleventh  grade  unit  Is  a  thorough 
study  of  drugs,  their  uses,  and  effects.  It  la 
current  and  kept  up  to  date  through  use  of 
material  In  newspapers  and  magazines. 

A  twelfth  grade  elective  phychology  course 
delves  into  the  pwychologlcal  Implications  of 
drug  use  and  abuse  All  seniors  take  either 
senior  social  studies  or  senior  sociology  in 
which  a  unit  Is  taught  on  the  sociological 
Implications  of  the  drug  user  In  society. 

Is  Marijuana  Reallt  Bad  for  Top? 
CoNSTNSus  Is  Yes 
(By  Jean  McCann) 

Is   marijuana   really   bad   for   you? 

This  was  the  nagging  question  In  the  mlnda 
of  many  of  the  600  educators  attending  a 
recent  seminar  on  Drug  Use  and  Abuse 
sponsored  by  the  Cleveland  Academy  of 
Medicine  They  were  all  mindful  of  the  grow- 
ing demand  that  marijuana  should  be 
legalized 

It  is  said  that  B  to  12  million  Americans 
have  tried  marijuana  In  contrast,  there  are 
only  an  estimated  126.000  to  250.000  heroin 
addicts. 

A  sifting  of  speeches  and  Interviews  with 
medical  experts  who  addressed  the  seminar 
permits  consensus  on  the  subjects  of  both 
marijuana  and  dangerous  drugs 

The  term  "drugs"  includes  everything  from 
aspirin  to  opium,  but  what  the  doctors  are 
concerned  about  are  the  so-termed  "danger- 
ous drugs"  which  can  or  cannot  have  some 
medical  uses 

These  include  narcotics  which  produce  In- 
sensibility or  stupor  by  their  depressant  ef- 
fect on  the  central  nervous  system  and  which 
are  physically  addictive.  Common  narcotics 
are  morphine,  codeine,  and  heroin,  which  are 
opium  derivatives,  plus  synthetic  opiates  such 
as  meperidine  and  methadone 

Marijuana  Is  legally  considered  a  narcotic 
for  enforcement  purposes  but  actually  It  be- 
longs to  the  category  of  the  hallucinogenic 
drugs  which  have  the  effect  of  distorting 
perception  and  creating  hallucinations.  Some 
other  hallucinogenic  drugs  are  USD,  DMT. 
mescaline,  psllocybln.  and  STP.  which  are 
not  physically  but  psychologically  addictive. 

The  o>ther  two  categories  of  dangeroua 
drugs  which  are  moat  Ufcely  to  be  abused  ai« 
tbe  depressants  wblcb  Include  barbiturates, 
the  bromides,  choral  hydrates,  and  paralde- 
hyde, and  the  stimulants  which  Include 
amphetamines  ("speed"),  caffeln.  benspbeta- 
mlne,  and  others.  Oooalne  la  also  a  stimu- 
lant. There  can  also  be  abuse  of  tranquUlaars 
and  in  the  sniffing  of  glue  and  aolvents,  but 
these  are  considered  secondary  abuses. 
Tbe  experts  generally  agreed  on  two  points. 
First,  that  stlnxulants,  barblturatsa  and 
oplsftes,  abould  not  be  used,  unless  prescribed 
by  a  doctor  for  medical  reasons. 

Second,  that  tbe  so-called  "hallucinogenic" 
drugs  (LSD,  STD,  mescaline.  peyc«e.  mari- 
juana, etc.)  have  neither  a  medical  nor  noo- 
msdlcal  reason  for  use. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


In  the  case  of  marijuana,  the  doctors  said 
that; 

There  can  be  a  strong  psychological  de- 
pendence, although  It  Is  possible  to  be  » 
"casual  experimenter"  with  It. 

No  one  knows  what  the  ultimate  physical 
effects  might  be  of  inhaling  smoke  from  the 
cannabis  weed  Little  research  has  been  done. 
(No  one  definitely  knew  15  years  ago  that 
smoking  tobacco  could  be  a  cause  of  lung 
cancer  » 

Use  of  m.u-ljuana  can  result  In  disorienta- 
tion which  can  cause  the  Individual  to  per- 
form dangerous  or  antl-soclal  acts. 

Habitual  use  can  lead  to  disinterest  In 
studies,  appearance,  or  other  ordinary  con« 
cerns  of  life 

About  5  to  10  percent  of  marijuana  users 
wlU  graduate  to  heroin,  because  smoking 
"joints"  exposes  the  user  to  other  elements 
In  the  drug  culture. 

Some  people  may  think  they're  buying 
marijuana,  when  It  may  actually  be  only 
ground-up  tea,  oregano,  or  some  other  sub- 
stance 

Smoking  "pot"  can  lead  an  Individual  to 
habltusilly  try  to  escape,  rather  than  face, 
the  unpleasant  situations  In  his  life. 

And.  as  other  speakers  also  pointed  out. 
use  of  marijuana  Is  Illegal  with  felony  sen- 
tences for  use  or  possession  in  Ohio. 

Dr.  William  V.  Trowbridge,  who  Is  head  at 
the  Committee  on  Drug  Abuse  of  the  Cleve- 
land Academy  of  Medicine,  said:  "I  cant  see 
making  marijuana  legal  on  the  grounds  that 
we  older  folks  are  hypocrites,  because  we 
abuse  alcohol,  and  alcohol  Is  legal  while  "pot" 
IS  not.  I  cant  see  adding  six  million  pot 
heads  to  six  million  rum  heads.  Hj-pocrlsy  Is 
not  a  felony,  but  using  marijuana  Is  a 
felony." 

He  also  discounted  testimony  of  many 
young  users,  because,  he  asserts  they  only 
think  they"ve  smoked  marljuan*. 

"Some  will  say,  "I  used  marijuana,  and  It 
doesn't  do  a  thing."  That  may  be  true,  as  far 
as  the  product  they  got.  or  It  may  be  that 
they  don't  know  how  to  smoke  It."'  the  doc- 
tor said. 

"A  lot  of  what"s  sold  to  young  kids  Is  not 
marijuana.  They  trust  a  supplier,  who's  a 
felon,  and  they  expect  him  to  be  honest." 
he  added. 

Dr.  Trowbridge  told  of  a  boy  who  stole  a 
tape  recorder  out  of  a  car  to  exchange  for 
six  marijuana  cigarettes.  When  he  was 
caught  the  marijuana  turned  out  to  be  green 
tea  and  shredded  brown  paper. 

As  far  as  extreme  reactions  from  mari- 
juana go,  however.  Dr.  David  E.  Smith, 
medical  director  of  a  free  clinic  for  drug 
users  in  the  Halght-Ashbury  district  of  San 
Francisco,  maintained  that  "marijuana  Is 
the  least  of  my  problems." 

He  said  that  "for  every  thousand  bad  barb 
(barbiturate)  or  speed  (an  amphetamine 
stimulant)  reactions  I  get,  I  get  one  bad 
marijuana  reaction." 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Oorodetzky,  who  also 
spends  all  his  time  on  drug  problems,  com- 
mented that  "the  use  of  marijuana  by  an 
adolescent  may  be  a  poor  Introduction  to 
facing  the  problems  of  living  and  can  lead  to 
poor  ways  of  adjusting  m  later  life."  Dr. 
Oorodetzky  Is  on  the  staff  of  the  federal 
government's  Addiction  Research  Center  In 
Lexington.  Ky. 

Dr.  Oorodetiky  said,  that  "underlying 
psychopathology"  is  tbe  most  common  rea- 
son for  drug  abuse. 

"It's  hard  to  tell  whether  this  was  the 
cause  or  the  result  of  the  misuse  of  drugs," 
he    added. 

There  is  also  a  hypothesis  that  in  the 
case  of  opiate  abusers,  be  said,  there  might 
be  a  metabolic  defect  in  tbe  individual 
which  cause  Mm  to  get  "hooked."  Such 
errors  of  metabolism  have  also  been  ad- 
vanced as  a  cause  for  aloohoUam,  he  noted. 
"Perhaps  drug  addiction  should  be  treated 
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as  a  chronic  relapsing  disease,  with  periods 
of  remission."  he  suggested. 

Dr.  Oorodetzky  and  other  doctors  dis- 
cussed treatment  available  for  drug  abusers. 

The  doctors  emphasized  that  there  were 
two  main  types  of  dependence  on  drugs, 
physical  and  psychological. 

Physically— addictive  drugs  Include  heroin, 
and  other  opiates,  and  the  barbiturates. 
Sudden  withdrawal  causes  severe,  painful 
physical  reactions,  and  In  the  case  of  barbi- 
turate  addiction,   convulsions   that   can   be 

fatal.  ^    ^  , 

Drugs  like  the  amphetamines  and  the  hal- 
lucinogens (LSD,  marijuana,  mescaline,  pey- 
ote  are  psychologically-addictive  only.  They 
generally  produce  no  withdrawal  symptoms. 
They  can  have  bad  after-effects,  like  the 
recurrance  of  a  "bad  trip"  on  LSD  months 
after  the  original  ingestion  of  LSD.  Use  of 
USD  has  also  been  held  to  be  a  cause  of 
chromosome  breaks,  which  some  scientists 
associate  with  birth  defects  or  cancer.  Am- 
phetamine use  has  also  precipitated  heart 
attacks.  Its  abrupt  withdrawal  from  de- 
pressed people  has  led  to  suicide  attempts. 
Treatment  provided  for  the  various  kinds 
of  drug  addiction  was  outlined  by  Dr.  Ooro- 
detzky, speaking  for  the  federal  government, 
and  by  Donald  E.  Kribbs,  chief  of  the  Alco- 
hol and  Drug  Abuse  Section  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  and  Welfare  of  the 
City  of  Cleveland. 

Both  said  there  is  a  dire  shortage  of  both 
national  and  local  treatment  centers.  They 
predicted  more  centers  in  the  near  future. 
Dr.  Smith  said  that  one  of  the  big  prob- 
lems is  the  difficulty  of  treaUng  minors  who 
don't  want  their  parents  to  know  of  their 
troubles.  A  new  California  statute  now  al- 
lows so-called  "emancipated  minors"  to  ap- 
prove their  own  treatment.  But  California  is 
the  only  state  In  the  nation  with  such  a  law. 
A  similar  law  U  needed  In  Ohio,  Kribbs 
said. 

"A  17- year-old  boy  was  in  my  office  the 
other  day.  and  he  needed  treatment  for  bar- 
biturates,'" he  related.  "'But  he  didn't  want 
his  mother  to  know.  This  poses  a  dilemma  for 
the  individual  trying  to  help  because  you 
skirt  the  law  if  you  treat  minors  without 
their  parents'  consent.  On  the  other  hand 
the  minor  just  refuses  to  be  treated  if  his 
parents  are  to  be  told  about  the  problem." 
Suburban,  middle-class  youngsters,  he 
said,  are  especially  limited  for  places  to  go 
for  help,  even  when  the  parents  do  know. 
They  can  visit  a  private  psychiatrist  for  help, 
but  if  they  need  hospitalization,  they're  usu- 
ally admitted  for  some  reason  other  than  the 
addiction  Itself. 

Kribbs  hopes  to  remedy  this  situation 
soon.  In  the  early  planning  stages  are  drug 
abuse  clinics  to  be  operated  by  the  city  health 
department  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the 
city  operates  it*  neighborhood  alcoholism 
clinics. 

"Things  are  really  mushrooming,"  he  said. 
He  reported  meetings  with  various  student 
and  professional  groups  who  are  concerned 
about  establishing  drug  abuse  treatment  cen- 
ters. 

Under  discussion  are  such  aids  as  drop-in 
centers,  encounter  groups,  volunteer  street 
workers,  half-way  houses,  and  free  clinics, 
such  as  the  one  in  the  Halght-Ashbury  sec- 
tion of  San  Francisco. 

Also  under  consideration  Is  a  telephone  an- 
swering service  similar  to  the  Poison  Control 
Center  or  the  Suicide  Prevention  Center, 
which  are  run  by  the  Cleveland  Academy  of 
Medicine.  Such  a  center  would  provide 
emergency  help  for  anyone  suffering  from 
a  "bad  trip"  upon  the  placing  of  a  phone 

call- 

Dr.   David  Smith   said  that  was  how  his 

facility  In  San  Francisco  got  started. 

"But  we  were  forced  to  expand  into  a  clinic 

when    we    had    360    high-dose    intravenous 

'speed'  reactions  in  three  months  in  1967. 

And   how   can   you   treat   all  this  over  the 


phone?",  he  asked.  His  cUnlc  now  gets  25,000 
patient  visits  a  year. 

Cleveland,  will  soon  have  a  new  labora- 
tory setup  at  a  health  department  head- 
quarters in  city  hall.  It  will  be  used  to  Iden- 
tUy  the  drugs  affecUng  a  user. 

"Too  often  the  users  are  taking  a  mixture 
of  things,  and  they  don't  know  what  they're 
taking.  LSD,  for  example.  Is  sometimes  laced 
with  strychnine,"  Kribbs  explained. 

Also  projected  is  the  establishment  of  a 
methadone  treatment  center  at  University 
Hospitals  for  hard-core  heroin  addicts  who 
have  made  repeated  attempts  to  "kick  the 
habit"  and  have  been  unsuccessful. 

Already  operating  is  a  group  psychother- 
apy program  for  drug  users  at  the  Warrens- 
vUle  House  of  Correction,  which  U  run  by 
the  city  health  department. 

Describing  the  situation  nationally,  Dr. 
Oorodetzky  said  that  there  are  now  three 
main  places  for  addicts  to  go  for  help.  One 
Is  a  large  institutional  center  In  Lexington 
operated  by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
VTlth  which  he  Is  associated. 

Another  is  a  small,  self-help  center  such 
as  the  privately-operated  Synanon  House. 
There  are  four  in  California  and  one  Syn- 
anon House  in  Detroit.  In  addition  there 
are  slmUar  houses  named  Odyssey,  Phoenix, 
and  Exodus  In  New  York.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment operates  a  self-help  house  in  Port 
Worth,  Texas.  In  Cleveland,  the  Salvation 
Army  has  begtin  confrontation  seminars  for 
addicts,  similar  to  those  for  alcoholics. 

Synanon  House,  which  U  now  nationally- 
known,  derives  Its  name  from  the  continued 
mispronunciation  of  the  word  seminar  by 
an  addict. 

The  third  is  the  methadone  treatment 
centers  for  heroin  addicts,  in  which  dally 
oral  doses  of  this  drug  have  enabled  many 
former  addicts  to  keep  away  from  heroin  and 
return  to  Jobs  or  schooling. 

Describing  the  institutional  treatment  at 
Lexington,  Dr.  Oorodetzky  said  that  the  place 
Is  losing  its  "revolving  door"  reputation  now 
that  It  has  been  changed  from  a  combination 
penal-volimteer  institution  to  one  in  which 
selected  addicts  are  civiUy  committed  for 
rehabilitation. 

Previously,  Lexington  was  used  for  treat- 
ment of  those  "busted"  by  the  law  for  using 
narcotics,  and  for  volunteers  who  used  I^x- 
Ington  for  temporray  purposes.  These  mere- 
ly went  there  for  withdrawal  to  the  point 
where  they  could  then  take  up  their  habit 
again,  requiring  much  lower  dosages  of  the 
drug  to  get  their  "kicks." 

Now,  he  said,  the  hospital  Is  a  clinical 
research  center  run  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Narcotics  Addiction  and  Reha- 
biUtation  Act  (NARA).  Those  admitted 
must  be  users  of  hard  narcotics,  although 
most  admissions  are  of  the  mixed  variety. 
This  means  the  patient  has  been  using  l^D, 
marijuana,  barbiturates,  or  amphetamines, 
in  addition  to  heroin  or  cocaine. 

Acceptance  is  also  based  on  the  individ- 
ual's motivatton,  past  history,  and  psycho- 
logical functioning.  These  criteria  plus  the 
shortage  of  beds  lead  to  a  current  reJecUon 
rate  of  from  60  to  75  percent  of  applicants. 
"I  think  that's  temporary  since  there  are 
plans  to  set  up  similar  programs  at  hospitals 
around  the  country,"  Dr.  Oorodetzky  said. 

He  explained  that  a  prospective  patient 
is  first  examined  for  30  days  to  see  if  it's 
probable  that  he  can  be  rehabilitated.  If  ac- 
cepted, he  stays  for  six  months  and  gets  in- 
dividual treatment,  which  can  include  tak- 
ing part  in  encounter  groups,  getUng  voca- 
tional counselling,  or  perhaps  taking  a  few 
educational  couises.  He's  also  given  a  Job  to 
do  in  the  hospital. 

After  his  six  months  are  up,  he  spends 
three  years  as  an  outpatient.  There  are  al- 
ready some  70  agencies  in  39  states,  he  said, 
that  offer  outpatient  care  on  a  contractual 
basts  with  the  National  InsUtute  of  Health. 
Such  care  may  Include  individual  and  group 
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psychotherapy,  vocational  help,  and  some- 
times "urinary  surveillance."  to  make  sure 
the  addict  Is  not  relapsing. 

In  the  self-help  type  of  communities,  the 
doctor  said,  self-help  carries  its  own  treat- 
ment In  helping  others,  and  people  learn  to 
handle  their  anxieties  without  the  use  of 
drugs.  These  places  have  a  strict,  self-en- 
forced behavior  code,  with  abstinence  from 
drugs  being  part  of  It. 

Often  these  places  also  use  encounter 
groups  and  sensitivity  training,  the  paUents 
progress  through  a  number  of  levels  until 
they're  ready  to  leave. 

"Sometimes  It's  hard  to  determine  when  a 
resident  is  ready  to  enter  society.  I  think 
these  places  prove  useful  for  some  users,"  the 
doctor  said. 

The  third  type  of  treatment  center  sub- 
stttutes  other  drugs,  as  in  the  oral  metha- 
done treatment  plan  which  will  begin  soon 
at  University  Hospitals.  Dr.  Oorodetsky  said 
that  an  experiment  In  New  York  with  871 
patients  showed  80  to  90  percent  success  in 
getting  the  addicts  back  to  school  and  Jobs. 
"But  methadone  is  not  a  panacea,"  he  con- 
tinued. "Right  now  there's  no  plan  to  with- 
draw addicts  from  the  methadone  treatment, 
although  there's  no  proof  of  the  aUegatlon 
that  perhaps  these  people  have  a  metaboUc 
deficiency  which  causes  them  to  need  drugs 
much  as  a  dlabeUc  needs  Insulin.  Also,  weTe 
not  sure  of  what  the  long-term  effects  of  tak- 
ing methadone  dally  might  be.'' 

The  drug  cyclazoclne  Is  also  being  tried. 
When  given  instead  of  the  narcotic.  It  has  an 
antagonistic  effect  to  the  narcotic.  Thl« 
makes  it  good  for  treatment  of  overdoses  and 
for  withdrawal  symptoms,  he  said.  But  it  can 
also  encourage  abstinence  from  the  narcotic, 
because  it  prevents  the  euphoria  the  user 
would  get  from  the  narcotic  alone. 

Despite  all  he  has  seen  of  the  drug  scene. 
Dr.  Oorodetzky  said  he  was  hopeful. 

"The  pessimists  are  sounding  the  trumpets 
of  doom,"  he  declared,  "but  I  refuse  to  lis- 
ten. The  concerns  of  our  youth  for  peace  and 
brotherhood  are  good  signs.  We  Just  have  to 
convince  them  to  use  non-drug  alternatives. 


GHETTO  TEENS  WIN  OUT  OVER 
OFFICE-TYPE  SILENCE 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or   inCHIGAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  29,  1970 
Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  recent  article  from 
the  Detroit  News  on  a  program  of  Michi- 
gan Blue  Shield  to  hire  hard  core  "un- 
employable" young  people  as  well  as  a 
Blue  Shield  report  on  this  program  from 
which  the  newspaper  article  was  drawn. 
In  Congress  we  are  looking  at  the 
President's  welfare  reform  proposals. 
The  President  Is  asking  for  a  guaranteed 
Income.  There  are  no  real  evidences  of 
what  guaranteed  income  will  do.  We 
do  not  have  a  good  understanding  of 
poverty  and  how  to  get  people  to  work. 
This  is  one  example.  The  above-men- 
tioned materitd  follows : 
Ghstto  Teens  Win  Ottt  Ovie  Omcs-Tmi 

Sn.KNCE 

(By  Don  Tschlrhart) 

It  was  the  sound  of  silence  that  bugged 
them  most. 

Youngsters,  raised  in  the  harsh  world  of 
Detroit's  Inner-clty  ghetto — with  its  noise 
and  confusion— found  themselves  In  a  quiet 
business  office. 

It  happened  last  summer  during  an  expert- 
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men:  by  B!ue  Shield  of  Michigan  at  l«  De- 
troU  office    441   Easi  Jefferson. 

Thev  hired  45  leen-agers  .'rem  the  cUy  s 
slums  to  see  how  they  woald  re.ict  to  the 
somewhat  tx-r.ng  .ind  mentAlly  tedious  world 
of  business  All  were  school  dropouts  and 
social  misfits    Sever.il  h»d  poll.^e  reoorJs 

The  lhini<  that  got  '•-<  them  w.ls  the  silence 
of  the  office 

One  17-vear-old  described  the  experience 
to    his    counselor 

•  Man.  we  ve  got  noise  where  I  live  The 
street   Is  alive 

■Cars  -ire  honking  their  horns  Drunks  are 
cursing  Down  the  hall  from  your  ap«rtme:!t. 
people  are  shouting  You  can  heir  the  man's 
hand  cracking  across   his   wife's   face 

Niw  I  sit  here  .»nd  shuffle  papers  I  c'in 
see  the  clock  Everything  Is  so  quiet  that 
I  can  hear  It  ticking  You  know  damn  well 
exactly  what  Is  going  to  happen  every 
minute  ' 

Prustrited  tension  building  up  and  need- 
ing an  outlet  for  his  bott!ed-up  energy,  the 
vouth  rose  from  his  chair  walked  to  his 
desk,  reached  out  and  threw  ail  the  pipers 
across  the  office 

On'.y  seven  of  the  45  youtps  ■  gmdu.ited  ' 
to  permanent  poeltlons  at  Blue  Shield 

Nevertheless,  the  experiment  was  consid- 
ered a  success  by  John  C  McCabe.  the 
firm's  president 

He  said  that  some  of  youtha  who  no  longer 
work  at  Blue  Shield  are  back  In  school  Two 
are  In  the  armed  service*.  Some  have  found 
new  Jobs  Three  have  been  rehired  at  Blue 
Shield. 

Blue  Shield  soon  will  start  hiring  a  new 
group  of  'hardcore'  teen-agers  This  time 
they"!   be  hired  as  permanent  employee 

"(>-ir  program  U  no  longer  experimental 
The  results  of  last  summers  program  Indi- 
cate with  a  full-line  program  " 

The  Idea  for  the  program  started  early 
last  year  wTth  a  discussion  among  top  man- 
agement officials  concerning  Blue  Shields 
commitment  to  help  Inner-aty  people 

Joeeph  M  Lughermo  ^f  management  de- 
velopm.ent  and  training,  told  thoee  at  the 
meeting 

■  Ghetto  kids  were  born  poor,  go  to  poor 
schools  live  in  violent,  dangerous  neighbor- 
hoods and  in  broken   despairing  homes 

What  happens  to  them  is  not  the  result 
of  their  own  effort  or  lack  of  etiort.  but  of 
blind  fortune  " 

Lughermo  and  Jaunes  Jackson  Jr  .  of  the 
eligibility  ad]a^tment  deparunent.  planned 
and  coordinated   the  program 

■We  knew  we  weren't  going  to  solve  any 
big  problems  Jackson  said  But  we  were 
going  to  get  a  look  at  ourselves  and  we  were 
going  to  give  these  young  people  a  fair 
chance  " 

They  named  the  efT  irt  Project  4a  intend- 
ing to  employ  or.ly  40  people  Recruiting  was 
made  through  several  ghetto  contacts  who 
sent  more  than  45    All  were  hired 

Long  before  the  flrst  person  was  hired, 
Blue  Shield  managers  and  supervisors  studied 
the  ghetto  and  ghetto  thinking  by  reading 
books  and   visit  Ing  the  area 

When  their  regular  day  ended  they  stayed 
late  to  meet  in  unique  confrontations'  with 
long-time  assoc'.ates  Thev  t>ought  Hallow- 
een masks  to  avoid  personailiues'  and  ex- 
changed  view  J  m  shouting  matches 

Volunteer  employes  were  trained  to  act  as 
"big  brothers'  to  the  45  ^o  that  each  of  them 
had  a  "friend  In  the  house  "  who  knew  s<?me- 
thlng  about  him  or  her  and  could  lend  lunch 
or  haircut  money 

In  May.  the  day  came  for  hiring 
The  oldest  of  the  teen-agers  was  18    Most 
were  16  of  17    AJl  were  school  dropouts    The 
biggest    family    income,    where    there   was   a 
family,  was  W  000  a  year 

Prehirlng  Interviews  disclosed  scxme  of 
their  ambitions 

One  16-year-old  polltlely  summed  up  his 
ambitions  as  getting  some  women  to  sup- 
port me  ■' 
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Employment  records  disclosed  that  one 
17-year-old  had  13  brothers  and  sisters  and 
was  on   probation   for   burglary 

A  16-year-old  boy's  father  was  In  the  hos- 
pital, his  family  had  been  on  .ADC  since  1964 
and  four  other  children  had  allergy  problems. 

Blue  Shield  spread  lu  new  workers  selec- 
tively through  14  departmen's— but  not  In 
offices  where  their  big  brothers  worked  It 
was  hoped  they  would  adjust  Individually. 

The  flrst  few  months  of  the  experiment 
were  frustrating  for  department  heads  No 
matter  what  the  new  employes  did.  the  com- 
pany refused  to  Are  them  They  were  given 
as  much  chajice  to  prove  theniselves  as  pos- 
sible 

But  there  was  trouble  Tardineas  and  ab- 
senteeism were  oommonpl.»ce  The  youths 
had  difficulty  understanding  why  an  office 
hiid  to  be  open  the  same  hours  every  day 
and  why  you  had  to  stay  awake  in  an  office 
when  vou  were  sleepy 

One  manager  finally  told  a  yovmg  man 
that  he  had  to  stop  sleeping  at  work  or  be 
fired  The  boy  succeeded  In  staying  awake 
at  wl  rk  for  several  days 

Then  he  sought  out  his  big  brother  with 
a  gTle%-ance 

•  I've  been  staying  awake  and  no  one  con- 
gratulated me.  "  he  aald.  He  was  promptly 
congT.»f.r.ated — and  he  went  back  to  work 

Three  young  men  decided  to  celebrate  the 
Fuurth  of  July  early  by  setting  off  firecrack- 
ers The  trouble  was  they  were  using  them  to 
blow  open   a   public  telephone  coin   box 

Big  brothers  were  kept  busy  solving  prob- 
lems They  counseled  youngsters  on  budget- 
ing their  piy  for  bus  fare  and  lunches  and 
explained   social   security   and   Income   taxes 

One  big  brother  even  balled  a  youth  out 

of  J  111 

.Another  youths  father  murdered  a  woman 
and  was  wounded  seriously  himself  Although 
the  t>oy  hadn't  seen  his  father  in  10  years. 
he  .Lsked  his  big  brother  to  help  him  find 
his  mother,  who  also  was  missing,  and  visit 
the  f.>ither   This  was  done 

One  militant  black  youth  was  absent  from 
work  for  a  few  days  His  big  brother  dis- 
covered the  boy  was  being  pressured  by  an 
actlvut  group  to  "bust  up"  the  Blue  Shield 
pr  gram  R.»ther  than  di  this  the  youth 
.'el  Tned  Illness 

Three  months  after  the  program  began. 
Blue  Shield  decided  to  crack  down  on  the 
rules  which  had  been  stretched  during  the 
edu-atlonaJ  period 

The  re.5t  left  for  various  reasons  family 
n;  jve  military  service,  boredom,  another  Job. 
And  school 

Su^-e's  of  the  program  .ilso  was  seen  at  the 
minagemen:  level 

Jacks:'n   sail    many   minagers   and   super- 
visors were  initially  skeptical  of  the  program. 
■Many  fe.:  it  wasn';  a  g:>od  program."  he 
sa;d     And  its  working  out  well  didn't  change 
s^ime  of  their  opinions 

But  m.3si  really  give  their  all  to  Project 
40  and  these  deserve  pr.iise  for  their  patience 
and  fortitude  " 

The  new  program,  expected  to  start  in  a 
few  weeks,  will  have  only  minor  changes  It 
wll!  continue  to  provide  youngsters  with  a 
period  jf  adjustment  to  their  new  environ- 
ment before  company  rules  are  enforced 

We  bridged  a  gap.'  Lugnermo  said  "We 
sh  .wed  mat  hard-core  kids  can  be  helpsd  U 
employers  have  enough  patience  " 

By  September  when  the  program  ended, 
the  comf>any  had  discharged  11  of  the  45. 
m.ritly  for  repeated  .ibsences  Twenty-one 
had  been  offered  permanent  employment  The 
firm  presently  has  seven  of  them  on  the 
payroll 

Success  Stout 
They  wers  born  poor,  to  go  to  poor 
schools  to  live  In  violent,  dangerous  neigh- 
borh..^"xl.s  and  In  broken  and  despairing 
homes  What  happened  to  them  did  not  seem 
the    result    of   their   own   efforts   or   lack   of 
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them,  but  of  blind  fortune  .  .  ."—Joseph  M. 
Lughermo 

Only  seven  of  the  46  high  school  dropout 
"unemployables"  who  were  hired  last  sum- 
mer In  Michigan  Blue  Shield's  Independent 
Job  progrsun  to  prove  that  label  false  are 
still  with  the  company-  but  If  you  think  that 
statistic  means  failure  you  should  talk  to 
Blue  Shields  president.  John  C  McCabe 

Don't  use  the  word  unemployable,  by  the 
way  McCabe  doesn  l  believe  In  It  He  has 
ordered  a  second,  stronger  and  no-longer- 
exF>erimental   program   for   this  summer. 

You  need  to  hear  the  stories,  too.  of  the 
permanent  Blue  Shield  employees  who  helped 
the  45  and  found  themselves  involved  not 
only  on  the  Job  but  sometimes  In  ghetto 
homes— and  sometimes  in  court  help  and 
Jail  visits 

Most  of  all  you  can  not  say  success  or 
failure  until  you  take  a  full  and  open- 
minded  look  at  the  45  themselves  and  their 
very  different  world,  and  remember  in  meas- 
uring them  that  their  first  step  Into  the 
everyday  world  of  business  was  as  drastic 
a  venture  for  most  of  them  as  that  flrst 
step  on  the  moon 

The  oldest  was  18.  and  most  were  16  or  17. 
The   highest   family   income,    where   there 
was  a  family,  was  M.OOO  a  year 
A  police  record  was  commonplace. 
Resignation  to  defeat  in  the  Elstabllahment 
world  had  come  with  the  dropout  for  most; 
success  In  the  ghetto  worlcj  was  dreamed  of 
in  terms  realistic  to  that  world 

One  16-year-old  poUtelv  summed  up  his 
ambitions  as  consisting  of  "getting  me  some 
women  to  support  me "  He  was  mannerly 
about  It.  and  he  was  matter  of  fact.  All  he 
was  doing  was  envying  a  road  to  a  sort  of 
success  which  he  saw  being  traveled  dally, 
in  these  big  shiny  cars. 

As  for  resignation,  it  lay  so  heavy  over  the 
usual  dreams  of  youth  that  failure  was  con- 
sidered predestined  by  many  When  It  became 
necessary  to  discharge  on*-  of  the  first  of  the 
45.  the  young  mans  departmental  manager 
said  the  firing  was  accepted  not  so  much 
phlegmatlcally  as  Impersfmnlly.  as  If  the 
yuung  man  being  fired  did  not  understand 
that  this  was  he.  himself,  an  Individual  per- 
son, who  was  being  spoken  to 

"it  was  as  If  he  only  happened  to  be  pres- 
ent to  wlUiess  seme  Ir.fxorahle  working  of 
his  fate  and  there  was  nothing  he  could 
have  done  to  avoid  It."  the  mantiger  said. 

(Blue  Shield  actually  had  to  discharge  only 
11  of  the  45  for  cause,  and  that  was  usually 
constant  tardlneaa  or  absences.  The  4S  did 
receive  special  training  and  special  personal 
consideration  but  they  were  required  to  work 
standard  hours  i 

Hundreds  of  companies  m.'tde  efforts  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  Blue  Shield  last  summer.  What 
makes  Blue  Shield's  story  somewhat  different 
Is.  flrst.  the  fact  that  the  company  was  an 
original  participant  In  the  continuing  Detroit 
Public  Schools  "co-op"  program  and.  second, 
the  circumstance  that  as  a  mn-proflt  cor- 
poration it  did  not  undertake  Its  program 
under  any  umbrella  of  government  financial 
assistance  or  the  restrictions  of  pre-planned 
rules. 

Blue  Shield  would  work  "loose."  as  the  45 
would  say.  and  If  had  the  benefit  of  10  years 
of  prior  experience  In  usefully  absorbing  com- 
pletely Inexperienced  young  people.  If  en- 
Mrely  different  kinds  cf  youne  people,  into  Its 
wi  rk  force 

There  are  always  40  to  50  "co-op"  at  Blue 
.Shield  going  to  school  half  time  and  working 
half  time,  and  many  have  stayed  with  the 
company  after  graduation  some  reaching  su- 
pervisory positions  Youngsters,  ar.d  under- 
privileged youngsters,  are  nothing  new  at 
Blue  Shield  The  difference  Is  that  the  "co-op" 
are  almost  always  anxious  to  make  it  Most 
of  the  46  had  given  up.  If  they  ever  really  had 
a  chance  to  start 

The  flrst  15  of  the  45  came  at  the  end  of 
May.  Number  One  was  17  years  old  He  had 
13  brothsrt  »nd  sisters  and  was  on  two  yean 
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probation  for  breaking  and  entering  and  quit 
school  m  the  tenth  grade.  Number  Fifteen 
was  almost  Identical  in  background.  Includ- 
ing the  probation  status,  except  that  he  had 
only  nine  brothers  and  sisters.  Both  family 
incomes  were  below  the  »3,000  level. 

Here  are  some  excerpts  from  some  of  the 
papers  of  the  rest  of  the  45 

"Male,  16,  family  on  ADC  since  1964.  father 
hospitalized  past  two  years,  four  other  chil- 
dren with  allergy  problems  .  .  .  Male,  17,  his- 
tory of  truancy,  quit  in  eighth  grade,  referred 
by  policewoman  who  has  helped  mother, 
father  said  to  be  in  California  .  .  .  Male,  16, 
on  probation  since  he  was  13  for  breaking 
and  entering,  has  been  forced  away  from 
home  ...  No  father,  has  tried  to  stay  In 
night  school  and  help  supplement  ADC,  17 
.  Age  16,  very  slow  learner,  six  brothers 
and  sisters,  father  gone,  minor  police  rec- 
ord .   .  . 

"On  probation  for  assault  and  battery  In 
purse  snatching.  16  .  .  .  Age  18.  parents  •miss- 
ing,' taken  in  by  grandmother,  no  Income, 
will  need  even  bus  fare  .  .  .  Father  blind,  two 
years  probation  A&B.  10  days  Whltmore 
Lake  .  .  .  Girl's  age  18.  has  child,  not  mar- 
ried, father  dead  .  .  Ward  of  court,  father 
at  NorthvlUe.  mother  Incapable  of  care  .  .  . 
Has  record  of  car  theft,  possession  of  mari- 
juana .  .  . 

"Father  on  trial  for  manslaughter  .  .  . 
Age  17.  seven  In  family,  father  left,  record  of 
robbery,  c.irrying  concealed  weapon  .  .  . 
Age  18,  father  of  twins,  not  married,  police 
contact  for  suspect  B&E." 

And  on. 

Blue  Shield  began  planning  Its  program 
last  March,  and  McCabe  told  a  special  meet- 
ing of  his  vice-presidents  and  managers  that 
this  was  to  be  no  pleasant  little  do-gooder 
exercise  but  an  honest  exposure  to  gainful, 
steady  employment  for  the  participants,  on 
one  band,  and  an  equally  honest  exposure 
of  management  to  "unemployables,"  a  term 
Blue  Shield  never  used,  on  the  other. 

A  tough-minded  young  (29)  black  man, 
James  Jackson.  Jr  .  manager  of  Blue  Shield's 
Eligibility  Adjustment  Department,  was 
named  project  manager,  and  a  Just-as- tough- 
minded  yotmg  (32)  white  man,  Joseph  M. 
Lughermo.  assistant  manager  of  Manage- 
ment Development  and  Training,  a  former 
Roman  Catholic  priest  with  strong  social 
convictions,  was  assigned  to  plan  and  co- 
ordinate the  program. 

"We  are  not  going  to  solve  any  big  prob- 
lem here,"  Jackson  and  Lughermo  agreed, 
"but  we  are  going  to  get  a  look  at  It  our- 
selves and  we  are  going  to  give  these  young 
people  a  fair  chance. 

"We  are  in  the  business  of  commtmlty  serv- 
ice, and  that  means  community  Involvement. 
These  people  are  a  part  of  that  commvmlty, 
a  growing  part,  and  let's  see  what  we  can 
learn." 

They  called  the  effort  "Project  40,"  Intend- 
ing to  employ  40  people.  Recruitment  was 
made  through  some  two  dozen  persons  with 
ghetto  contacts  who  sent  In  46  persona  In- 
stead of  40,  but  by  the  time  the  recruits 
came  the  Blue  Shield  people  were  too  busy 
to  bother  changing  the  name.  The  company 
accepted  all  46. 

Long  before  the  flrst  person  was  hired. 
Blue  Shield  managers  and  supervisors  were 
studying  the  ghetto  and  ghetto  thinking, 
not  only  In  books  and  articles  but  In  after- 
hours  confrontations  across  their  desks.  One 
man  or  woman  would  play  the  role  of  the 
Establishment  at  those,  while  another 
played  "unemployable."  Both  wore  dime 
store  Halloween  masks  to  avoid  personali- 
ties, and  they  exchanged  views  not  In  soft 
debate  but  In  screaming  shouts.  The  nltty- 
grltty  in  the  academic  articles  came  through. 
Meanwhile  volunteer  permanent  employees 
were  trained  to  act  as  "Big  Brothers"  to  the 
46.  There  was  no  Orwelllan  dlototorablp  In 
this  concept.  The  Idea  was.  rather,  to  be  sura 
that  each  of  the  46  bad  a  friend  In  the  houae 
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who  knew  something  about  him  or  her,  who 
could  loan  him   lunch  or  haircut  money. 

Big  Brothers  played  the  mask  game,  too, 
and  they  took  (and  80  percent  flunked)  in- 
telligence tests  based  upon  ghetto  language 
and  ghetto  values,  with  questions  like 
Whether  or  not  a  "gas  head"  Is  a  person  who 
had  a  "stable  of  lace,"  and  what  Is  facing 
down  If  the  dice  show  a  seven  up  and  what 
does  a  "short  dog"  cost? 

The  Brothers  had  many  duties.  There  was 
the  matter  of  how  and  where  to  cash  that 
flrst  check,  for  example,  how  to  budget  bus 
fare  and  lunches  and  get  used  to  the  Idea 
that  the  same  amount  was  going  to  come 
round  again  next  pay,  and  you  could  count 
on  that,  but  not  to  count  on  anything  else. 
And  what  was  Social  Security,  on  the  pay- 
ing end,  and  withholding  tax? 

Wednesday  was  the  first  work  day,  so  that 
there  could  be  a  quick  pay  Friday,  and  the 
usual  business  practice  of  holding  back  the 
first  week's  pay  was  not  followed.  The  first 
day  was  spent  meeting  the  Brothers  and 
"rapping"  over  coffee,  getting  some  basic 
orientation  as  to  what  Blue  Shield  was  all 
about  and  filling  out  the  most  simple  em- 
ployment forms  which  Blue  Shield's  per- 
sonnel department  could  devise  (even  so,  one 
of  the  recruits  looked  at  the  blank  spaces  on 
the  form  and  fled  In  fright,  to  be  coaxed 
back  next  day  by  his  Brother  who  found  him 
hiding  at  home) .  There  were  no  Horatio  Al- 
ger promises. 

Blue  Shield  spread  the  45  carefully  through 
14  departments,  not  the  departments  In 
which  their  Brothers  worked,  seeking  Indi- 
vidual attempts  at  adjustment,  although  the 
Brothers  were  kept  Informed  by  Individual 
managers.  One  expected  type  of  trouble 
started  fast. 

That  trouble  was  boredom.  The  business 
of  Blue  Shield  Is  the  processing  of  records 
which  result  In  payment  for  health  care. 
In  Its  volumes  of  millions  of  these  each  year. 
It  Is  easy  for  even  veteran  employees  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  each  bit  of  paper  rep- 
resents a  human  experience,  and  often  mis- 
ery and  rescue.  That  transfer  of  concept  was 
Impossible  for  almost  all  of  the  46,  at  first. 
"Look,"  a  17-year-old  told  his  Brother  at  a 
coffee  break,  "on  the  street  at  night  there  Is 
noise  and  things  are  going  on.  people  moving 
around  and  doing  exciting  things.  You  don't 
know  Just  what  is  going  to  happen  next. 

"Now  I  got  to  sit  here  and  shuffle  papers 
where  I  can  see  that  clock,  and  it  Is  so  quiet 
I  can  even  hear  It,  and  you  damn  well  know 
exactly  what  Is  going  to  happen  every  min- 
ute. Hell  yes,  I  got  trouble  coming  back  the 
next  day.  I  even  got  trouble  coming  back 
from  lunch." 

There  was  trouble,  also  expected.  In  such 
simple  matters  as  why  you  had  to  be  on  time 
or  why  the  office  had  to  be  open  the  same 
hours  every  day,  and  even  why  you  had  to 
stay  awake  when  you  were  sleepy 

One  young  man's  manager  finally  told  him 
he  had  to  stop  nodding  off  or  be  flred.  and 
the  yoiuxg  man  did  stay  awake  at  work  for 
several  days  and  then  sought  out  his  Brother 
with  a  grievance. 

"I  been  staying  awake  and  no  one  even 
congratulated  me."  he  said.  He  was  con- 
gratulated. Then  It  was  all  right. 

There  was  trouble  which  was  not  expected. 
Including  some  crime,  although  none  oc- 
curred In  Blue  Shield  offices.  One  ridiculous 
Instance  was  that  of  three  young  men  who 
celebrated  the  Fourth  of  July  a  few  days 
early  by  setting  off  firecrackers.  The  trouble 
was  they  were  using  them  to  try  to  blow  open 
a  public  telephone  coin  box.  The  Brothers 
were  able  to  help  the  16-year-old  involved 
obtain  probation,  but  the  older  onee  were 
JaUed. 

There  was  crime  not  oommltted  by  the 
young  and  not  ridiculous.  One  young  man's 
father  killed  a  woman  In  a  crime  of  passion, 
and  was  himself  gravely  wounded,  and  al- 
though he  had  not  seen  his  father  In  10  years 
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the  young  man  asked  his  Brother  to  help  him 
find  his  mother,  who  was  also  "missing,"  and 
visit  the  father.  And  this  was  done. 

There  was  one  young  man  near  the  break- 
ing jXJlnt,  under  the  pressiu-e  of  poverty  and 
responsibilities  too  old  lor  him  before  he  was 
hired,  who  did  break  shortly  after.  Not  only 
his  Brother  but  his  fellow  employees  in  his 
department  sent  get  well  cards  and  letters  to 
him  In  hlB  psychiatric  ward,  and  contributed 
money  for  gifts.  He  Is  recovering. 

There  was  one  militant  who  chose  chicken 
pox  as  an  excuse  not  to  come  to  work  but 
who,  his  Brother  reported,  was  really  being 
pressured  by  the  Black  Panthers  to  "bust  up" 
the  Blue  Shield  project.  He  said  he  could  find 
no  reason  to  do  that,  but  he  decided  to  stay 
away.  The  Brother  offered  to  take  him  to  an 
Ann  Arbor  sit-in  to  see  white  and  blacks  not 
much  older  than  he  In  common  cause,  but  he 
refused.  Eventually  he  quit  to  take  a  Job 
with  another  activist  organization — but  he 
refused  to  disrupt  the  Blue  Shield  program. 
There  were  successes,  many.  Blue  Shield 
offered  employment  to  21  upon  conclusion 
of  training.  It  had  discharged  11,  as  men- 
tioned, mostly  for  repeated  absence.  The  rest 
had  left  for  various  reasons  such  as  a  family 
move,  to  enter  military  service,  a  pregnancy, 
another  Job.  the  boredom  mentioned,  or,  and 
certainly  a  success,  to  return  to  school. 

Eleven  of  the  21  accepted  the  offer.  Five  of 
these  have  left  In  the  ensuing  months,  all 
discharged  because  of  poor  attendance,  and 
again  it  was  boredom  and  inability  to  ad- 
just to  routine  which  was  chiefly  responsible. 
Two,  by  the  way,  want  to  come  back,  and 
possibly  they  will  be  employed. 

Many  lessons  were  learned  and  McCabe  Is 
considering  how  best  to  apply  them  to  this 
year's  program.  Probably  Blue  Shield  will  at- 
tempt to  sectire  more  young  women  (90  p>er- 
cent  were  male  last  summer)  and  more  white 
youths  (almost  all  were  black) . 

One  big  lesson  oomes  from  the  evaluation 
Blue  Shield  people  made  of  the  45.  Earlier 
you  saw  some  background  sketches  of  parti- 
cipants which  came  from  their  actual  rec- 
ords, but  their  on-the-job  evaluations  had 
contrary  terms  such  as: 

"Elager  to  please  but  does  not  tinder- 
stand  ...  He  Is  beginning  to  look  farther 
forward  than  tomorrow  morning  .  .  .  Bright 
and  adaptable  but  wants  variety      .  . 

"Finally  believed  we  were  honestly  Inter- 
ested .  .  .  Got  the  Idea  that  what  she  did 
made  a  difference  .  .  .  Saved  $150  In  the 
Credit  Union  and  discovered  a  new  life  .  .  . 
Did  an  excellent  Job  once  he  understood  how 
the  parts  fitted  together  .  .  .  Came  In  with  a 
hell  of  a  hangover  but  stuck  to  It." 

An  incidental:  the  Brothers  who  loaned 
recruits  money  have  been  almost  completely 
repaid,  with  no  pressure. 

An  Incidental:  some,  such  as  the  young 
man  who  was  complained  about  because  of 
dress  and  because  "he  reeks,"  became  Dialed 
dandles. 

An  Incidental :  those  who  stayed  have  been 
as  completlely  absorbed  as  are  the  "co-ops" 
and  are  taking  part  In  such  employee  activi- 
ties as  the  Ski  Club.  Some  brought  in  canned 
goods  for  the  Christmas  charity  basket 
drives. 
What  U  success  and  what  Is  falltire? 
"Success  is  such  a  relative  term,"  McCabe 
Bald,  "and  sometimes  It  conflicts  with 
failure. 

"We  failed,  perhaps.  In  the  young  man 
•we  lost  to  the  psychiatric  ward,  but  we  suc- 
ceeded when  his  mother  called  at  what  mtist 
have  been  considerable  bravery  and  said: 

"Thank  you  for  what  you  have  been  doing 
for  iBtch.  He  never  had  anyone  to  talk  to, 
before." 

Mitch  may  be  back.  Whether  he  Is  or  not, 
others  "will. 

And  ponlbly  the  greatest  success  of  all 
Is  the  fact  that  this  time  the  Brother*  In 
Blue  Shield  know  a  great  deal  more  about 
what  they  are  going  to  do  and  why,  even 
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to  congrmtulatlng  a  young  man  on  staying 
ftwake 

Lughermo  put  It  thia  way : 

■"Bridging  the  gap,  many  of  the  managers 
»n<l  personnel  a'.aff  found  that  they  were 
learning  along  with  the  dropout*.  They  were 
learning,  of  course,  what  would  work  and 
what  wouldn't,  but  alao.  as  they  learned 
about  the  world  and  problems  of  the  hard 
core  dropout,  they  experienced  a  change  in 
their  own  expectations  and  approach. 

"What  motivates  the  hard  core?  It  be- 
comes more  evident  that  thoee  who  failed 
did  not  see  much  point  In  succeeding,  be- 
cause they  had  never  tasted  succeea  Where 
they  do  succeed.  It  la  so,  basically,  because 
they  personally  see  some  point  to  their 
working  ' 


THE  PASSENGER   SHIP  LAYUP  IS  A 
TRAGEDY  FOR  AMERICA 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxTNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\T:S 

Thursday.  January  29.  1970 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr.  Speaker.  In  a  very 
timely  and  excellent  article  written  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Curran.  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Union,  he  quite  properly 
points  out  the  dilemma  we  face  m  lettmg 
our  passenger  ships  remain  Idle. 

To  keep  our  country  strong  and  great 
we  «need.  timong  other  things,  a  strong 
merchant  marine.  Mr.  Curran  discusses 
with  clarity  the  problems  facing  the 
merchant  marine  and  offers  the  National 
Maritime  Unions  program  for  soMng 
these  problems. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  Mr.  Currans 
article,   as   follows: 

Thi  P.4SSENCEB  Ship  Laycp  Is  a  THA.-.sajY  roR 

Amebica 

(By    President    Joseph    Currant 

As  we  write  this  column  we  are  approach- 
ln(?  the  end  of  1969  It  was  a  year  In  which 
NMU  faced  tremendous  problems  and  we 
demonstrated  beyond  any  question  our 
Union's  strength,  unity  and  ability  to  move 
forward  as  long  as  we  remain  united 

But  1969  .\l30  Wis  a  year  of  tremendous 
problems  for  the  .American  merchant  marine 
Those  problems  have  not  been  solved  and 
they  will  not  be  solved  until  the  growing 
threats  to  Jobs  and  security  of  our  American 
seamen  have  been  met 

The  great  tragedy  we  f.ice  right  now,  of 
course,  is  the  layup  by  our  companies  of  all 
the  passenger  shipw  except  the  Grace  Line 
Ships  None  of  the  corop.inles  have  been  able 
to  justify  this  arbitrary  and  destructive  ac- 
tion They  prattle  away  about  •competition 
of  alrllneis."  "high  labor  coets,"  ""cut  rate 
competition  from  foreign  lines" — but  none 
of  the  companies  has  demonstrated  any  sin- 
cere desire  to  work  out  a  solution  to  the 
problems  and  find  a  way  to  keep  these  great 
ships  operating 

THE     AMERICAN     rUlC     BOWS     OIT 

It  Is  a  ridiculous  situation  Here  we  have 
a  big  and  booming  ocean  cruise  Industry  out 
of  American  porta  with  tremendous  promise 
of  expansion  for  ye^rs  to  come — and  the 
American  flag  is  bowing  out 

Every  maritime  country  In  the  world  U 
building  passenger  ships  to  Uke  advantage 
of  our  cruise  Industry — and  the  .American 
companies  tell  us  nothing  can  be  done 

One  of  the  countries  building  fastest  and 
biggest  for  cruise  operations  Is  the  Soviet 
Union.  They   know  the    "luxury""  ships   (I) 
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bring  in  millions  of  dollars  to  strengthen 
their  trade  b.ilance.  (2i  form  a  reserve  fleet 
for  the  Red  defense  forces  that  adds  tremen- 
dously to  their  power  and  i3)  these  ships 
with  the  Hammer  and  Sickle  at  the  mast- 
head will  convince  millions  of  people  around 
the  world  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  big  and 
strong  and  really  knows  how  to  live  Wher- 
ever there  is  a  world's  fair.  Olympic  games, 
great  international  conferences,  you  will  find 
at  least  one  Soviet  passenger  ship  used  as  a 
showplace   by   the   Suvlet   delegatloixs 

And  yet  the  United  States,  the  greatest 
nation  on  earth,  champion  of  the  free  en- 
terprise system— our  nation  lets  these  great 
ships  lie  Idle  The  companies  responsible  for 
them  act  Uke  they  cannot  put  Into  effect  a 
single  constructive  idea  The  ideas  that  are 
put  forward  from  the  few  dedicated  Indi- 
viduals In  the  companies  and  from  the 
unions  have  been  stalled  Every  obstacle  has 
been  put  In  the  way  of  these  Ideas 

Our  Union  has  fought  for  years  to  make 
the  companies  take  a  constructive  attitude 
toward  these  ships.  We  have  developed  Ideas 
for  them,  we  have  made  adjustments;  we 
have  made  every  effort  to  get  some  positive 
cooperation  from  the  companies  on  their 
passenger  ahlp  problems 

We  never  heslUted  to  go  before  our  mem- 
bership and  tell  them  the  facts  of  life.  Yes. 
we  had  our  problems  in  our  own  remks  with 
so-called  dissidents  who  had  no  Interest  ex- 
cept to  cause  disruption  and  division  and 
aimed  most  of  their  disruption  at  the  pas- 
senger ships  But  that  never  stopped  us  from 
making  adjustments  If  that  had  to  be  done 
and  a  company  gave  us  some  solid  Indication 
that  It  sincerely  wanted  to  keep  Its  ships 
sailing  But  for  the  moet  part  the  companies 
showed  very  little  willingness  to  cooperate 
on  passenger  ships;  they  showed  very  little 
sincerity  about  keeping  them  sailing  and  this 
la  pfLTticulBU-ly  true  of  U  S  Lines 

THE    WORST    or    THEM    ALL 

United  States  Lines  has  been  the  worst 
of  them  all  Since  that  company  was  taken 
over  by  the  Walter  Kldde  Interests,  the  only 
Impression  we  can  get  Is  that  the  new  owners 
are  looking  for  a  windfall  by  liquidating  the 
company.  In  the  kind  of  mixed  up  economy 
these  conglomerates  operate,  they  seem  to 
have  found  ways  to  make  money  by  wrecking 
companies  and  everything  we've  seen  since 
Kldde  came  into  the  picture  indicates  that 
the  company  has  little  or  no  Interest  In  con- 
tinuation of  this  very  Important  steamship 
company,  the  U  S  Lines 

One  important  Indication  Is  the  fact  that 
U  S  Lines  has  made  arrangements  for  the 
20-year  time  charter  of  their  modern  auto- 
mated container  fleet  This  Is  a  time  charter, 
so  the  ships  will  continue  as  U  S  Lines  and 
NMU  contracts  will  not  be  disturbed.  But  a 
shipping  operator  who  has  real  plans  for  the 
future  would  not  let  his  best  ships  work  for 
a  competitor,  as  U  S  Lines  wants  to  do 

CS      LirrES    DID    NOT    WANT    SVBSIDT    EXTENSION 

In  the  case  of  the  ""Big  U."  the  company 
did  not  consult  with  us  about  how  it  could 
solve  Its  problems  It  did  not  tell  us  what 
economies  It  felt  were  needed  and  try  to 
work  something  out  Mr  McMuUen.  the  head 
of  U  3  Lines.  Just  went  to  the  Maritime 
Board  and  declared  the  company  would  need 
a  crew  reduction  of  at  least  30  per  cent  plus 
an  Increase  In  Its  operating  subsidies  from 
the  present  62  per  cent  to  at  least  82 
per  cent  to  break  even!  The  company  didn't 
want  an  extension  of  Its  subsidy  on  the 
ship.  It  was  Just  going  through  the  motions 
and  wanted  to  make  sure  the  Maritime  Board 
could  not  approve. 

When  the  Maritime  Board  threw  up  Its 
hands.  McMullen  quickly  announoed  the 
cancellation  of  cruises  of  the  United  States, 
pleading  that  the  company  could  not  get  the 
help  It  needed  from  the  government. 
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High  finance  Is  not  our  business.  We  are 
concerned  about  Jobs  and  the  people  who 
work  at  them  and  the  ability  of  thU  country 
of  ours  to  remain  strong  and  free.  We  don't 
expect  Walter  Kldde  or  US.  Unes  or  any  of 
their  ofBcers  to  know  about  those  things, 
that  isn't  their  business.  But  there  are  many 
dedicated  people  In  the  companies,  sincerely 
anxious  to  do  a  Job  for  passenger  ships.  They 
have  ideas,  know-how.  dedication.  They  have 
been  prevented  from  using  their  talents  in 
most  cases  by  the  money  men  at  the  top  who 
care  about  nothing  but  the  profit- and -loss 
figures  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

There  Is  only  one  way  to  get  the  companies 
to  take  a  constructive  attitude — that  Is  for 
the  administration  in  Washington  to  Insist 
that  they  fulfill  their  responsibilities  and  get 
the  p>assenger  ships  back  in  operation. 

THE    MARITIME    UNIONS    PROGRAM 

The  maritime  unions  have  projected  a 
program  calling  for  a  trt-partlte  partner- 
ship— companies,  unions  and  government — 
to  operate  the  bulk  of  US  -flog  passenger 
ships  as  a  single  company.  This  would  mean 
great  savings  In  overhead  for  the  companies; 
It  would  mean  more  effective  management, 
new  ideas,  new  methods,  etc  It  would  mean 
a  company  that  could  go  out  aggressively 
and  capture  a  fair  share  of  the  American 
cruise  market  for  American-flag  ships. 

The  unions  have  agreed  to  negotiate  sep- 
arate passenger  ship  agreements  whlcli 
would  represent  great  savings  to  the  com- 
panies In  such  an  operation. 

As  for  the  government.  It  would  have  to 
lift  the  restrictions  on  the  ability  of  thee« 
ships  to  cruise.  Some  added  assistance  by 
government  In  the  form  of  waivers  of 
mortgage  Interest  and  promotion  of  cargo 
and  passengers  and  this  could  be  a  going 
operation. 

That  Is  the  kind  of  thing  that  Is  needed  to 
save  these  ships  and  save  our  country  from 
the  ridiculous  situation  of  having  to  tell  the 
world  that  we  cannot  provide  this  kind  of 
service  for  our  own  people  This  U  something 
our  government  ought  to  consider  very  care- 
fully. 

The  government  has  been  pleading  for  co- 
operation of  Americans  In  strengthening  our 
international  trade  balances — and  yet  we  al- 
low a  situation  In  which  our  country  de- 
stroys thousands  of  American  Jobs  and  cut« 
Itself  out  of  this  great  ocean  cruise  market, 
making  our  own  citizens  pay  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  foreign  companies  for  Inferior  service. 

We  set  strict  standards  of  safety  for 
American-flag  passenger  ships  because  we 
believe  our  people  should  be  protected 
agsUnst  such  tragedies  as  the  Yarmouth  Cas- 
tle, the  Andrea  Dorta  and  others  and  yet  we 
make  It  Impossible  for  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans to  sail  on  anything  but  floating  flre- 
traps. 

We  invest  billions  of  dollars  In  preparation 
for  any  conceivable  emergency  anywhere  In 
the  world  and  yet  we  deny  our  military  a  re- 
serve of  transport  shlpts  which  were  the  flrst 
thing  the  Pentagon  turned  to  when  they 
thought  we  would  have  to  Invade  Cuba  dur- 
ing the  missile  crisis  Just  a  few  years  ago. 

CONTRADICTOBT    PROGRAMS 

We  spend  billions  to  develop  new  Job  op- 
portunities and  eradicate  discrimination  and 
yet  we  deliberately  and  violently  collapse  an 
Industry  that  provides  thousands  of  Jobs, 
that  has  for  long  years  past  provided  an 
example  for  this  nation  and  the  world  of  how 
people  of  all  colors,  religions  and  national 
backgrounds  can  live  and  work  together,  do- 
ing a  Job  around  the  world  that  builds  pride 
and  confldence  In  our  nation  and  In  our  way 
of  life. 

This  free  enterprise  system  and  thla  free 
government  of  ours  can  do  better  than  this. 
They  must  do  better.  The  administration  telle 
us  the  single-company  proposal  for  passen- 
ger ships  la  stm  "Tinder  study."  We  are  sure 
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they  will  have  to  decide  It  is  a  sound,  work- 
able and  necessary  solution  to  a  very  serloua 
problem. 

In  the  meantime,  every  member  can  be 
■ure  that  our  Union  la  now  working  to  de- 
velop every  possible  resource  In  Industry,  in 
the  conamunlty  and  In  government  to  get  ac- 
tion In  this  situation.  We  are  not  overlooking 
anything  that  offers  any  constructive  possi- 
bility. Every  member  In  every  part  of  the 
country  and  on  every  ship  alao  has  to  work 
in  every  way  to  make  this  problem  known. 
Talk  to  or  write  your  Congressman  and  Sen- 
ators, governors,  mayors,  local  veteran  and 
community  groui>8,  etc. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  make  some  sacrl- 
flces,  make  no  mistake  about  that.  In  order 
to  get  the  passenger  ships  sailing.  We  have 
made  clear  that  NMU  Is  ready  to.  We  are 
going  to  determine  what  has  to  be  done  and 
we  are  going  to  come  to  you,  the  member- 
ship, and  put  the  facts  on  the  line.  "ITie 
licensed  ofHcer  unions,  too,  have  expressed 
their  readiness  to  make  adjustments.  We 
have  no  doubt  about  what  the  response  of 
our  membership  wlU  be.  NMU  members  have 
never  ducked  their  responsibilities.  Just  let 
the  government  and  the  companies  fuUUl 
their  responslblUUes  the  same  way  the  sea- 
men are  ready  to  fulfill  theirs  and  the 
American  flag  can  take  Its  place  again  In 
this  service  which  promotes  respect  and 
understanding  around  the  world. 

KtXON'S  MARITIMX  PKOCRAM 

As  for  the  program  outlined  by  President 
Nixon  for  the  rest  of  the  merchant  marine, 
It  is  a  ray  of  hope — the  first  in  a  long  time — 
but  It  is  going  to  take  plenty  of  battling 
to  make  that  hope  a  reality. 

The  administration  knows  by  now  that 
our  organization  and  otir  members  can  pro- 
vide tremendous  dedication  and  service  in 
the  rebuilding  of  the  VS.  merchant  marine. 
We  ask  only  that  other  parties — government 
and  Industry — demonstrate  comparable  dedi- 
cation and  service  and  that  they  give  up 
any  Idea  that  the  UJ3.  merchant  marine  can 
be  rebuilt  on  the  blood  and  sweat  of  sea- 
men alone. 

We  dont  want  to  paint  a  dismal  picture  at 
the  start  of  the  new  year.  But  we  want 
everybody  to  know  that  NMU  is  going  to 
have  to  flght  next  year  and  right  on  In  the 
'708  the  same  way  we  have  fought  since  we 
began  in  the  '308. 

EVTHT     MEMBER     MTT8T     CARET     THI     KZSSACX 

In  the  years  to  come,  our  membership  has 
to  be  more  united,  more  active,  better  In- 
formed than  ever  before.  Every  member  has 
to  help  carry  the  message  about  the  oppor- 
tunities our  country  is  missing  home  to  every 
public   oflHclal — national,  state  and  local. 

A  good  deal  of  time  and  energy  in  recent 
years  had  to  be  devoted  to  defending  the 
Union  against  a  vicious  and  unprincipled 
attack  A  handful  of  Irresponsible  dissidents 
were  used  by  enemies  of  the  Union  and  this 
hampered  the  program  to  defend  Jobs.  Now 
we  must  make  up  for  lost  time. 

We  must  recognize  our  responsibilities  as 
a  Union  In  the  solution  of  the  Immediate 
problems  of  all  our  members  and  in  the  larger 
problems  that  affect  our  communities.  NMU 
has  always  had  an  Influence  In  the  nation 
and  In  our  communities  far  beyond  what  our 
size  seemed  to  Justify.  That  is  because  we 
have  been  true  to  the  principles  our  Union 
was  founded  on — serving  our  membership 
and  serving  the  community;  never  making 
any  concessions  to  bigotry  and  hyprocrlsy; 
never  letting  ourselves  be  turned  off  course. 

As  we  go  into  the  1970"8  with  the  great 
battles  we  now  face  let  us  resolve  to  continue 
on  that  true  course.  For  myself  and  my  fel- 
low officers,  the  best  of  the  New  Tear  to  all 
our  members  and  their  families. 
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EAST  DOES  MEET  WEST  IN 
HONOLULU  KABUKI  PLAY 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  29,  1970 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
eight-performance  run  of  the  famous 
Japanese  Kabukl  drama,  "Sukeroku, 
Flower  of  Edo,"  opens  tomorrow,  Janu- 
ary 30,  at  the  University  of  Hawaii's 
Kennedy  Theater. 

The  unique  feature  of  this  event  is  the 
fact  that  a  Caucasian.  Ken  Frankel,  will 
be  playing  the  leading  role  in  the  Kabuki 
drama — regarded  by  many  as  the  most 
exacting  of  the  ancient  traditional  Jap- 
anese arts.  This  indeed  illustrates  that 
East  does  meet  West  in  Hawaii. 

Ken  Prankel  has  just  recently  cele- 
brated his  27th  birthday;  however,  the 
brilliant  yoimg  actor  is  already  an  au- 
thority on  Japan,  its  culture  and  its 
language. 

*  In  a  recent  interview  with  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  entertainment  editor,  Ben 
Wood,  Prankel  said  he  felt  that  he  was 
doing  the  "impossible"  by  playing  the 
lead  in  one  of  the  greatest  Kabukl 
dramas  ever  written.  He  commented 
that: 

Hawaii  is  the  only  place  where  a  Caucasian 
can  perform  in  the  Kabukl  under  perfect 
conditions  ...  I  mean  directions,  costuming, 
make-up  and  teclinlcal  assistance. 

We  have  all  of  this  here  at  the  University 
of  Hawaii  and  the  East-West  Center.  Under 
the  International  Technical  Interchange  Pro- 
gram, a  specialist  in,  let's  say,  Eastern  light- 
ing comes  to  the  East-West  Center  to  learn 
the  Western  style.  We  help  him  (achieve  his 
goal)  and  he  helps  us  with  our  Kabuki. 

I,  a  Caucasian,  am  doing  the  impossible 
now  by  plajrlng  the  lead  in  one  of  the  great- 
est Kabukis  ever  written. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  and  others  de- 
voted to  the  arts  will  enjoy  reading  more 
about  one  who  has  achieved  the  "im- 
possible" dream— Hawaii's  Ken  Prankel. 
I.  therefore,  take  pleasure  in  inserting 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  feature 
article,  "Caucasian  Playing  Kabuki 
Drama  Lead,"  frwn  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  of  January  20,  1970: 

Caucasian  Platiko  Kabtjiu  Dbama  Lead 

(By  Ben  Wood) 
Ken  Prankel  feels  that  he  is  doing  the 
"Impossible"  by  playing  the  lead  in  a  Kabukl 
drama. 

"Hawaii  Is  the  only  place  where  a  Cauca- 
sian can  perform  In  the  Kabuki  under  perfect 
conditions,"  Prankel  said.  "By  perfect  condi- 
tions, I  mean  directions,  costuming,  make-up 
and  teclmical  assistance. 

"We  have  ail  of  this  here  at  the  University 
of  HawaU  and  the  East-West  Center.  Under 
the  International  Technical  Interchange 
Program,  a  specialist  in,  let's  say.  Eastern 
lighting  comes  to  the  East-West  Center  to 
learn  the  Western  style.  We  help  him  (achieve 
his  goal)  and  he  helps  us  with  our  Kabukl. 

"I,  a  Caucasleoi,  am  doing  the  impossible 
now  by  playing  the  lead  In  one  of  the  greatest 
Kabukis  ever  written. 

"This  one  Is  being  done  teclinlcally  cor- 
rect, exactly  as  it  would  be  done  in  Japan." 
"Sukeroku,  Plower  of  Edo,"  Is  the  English 
title  of  the  drama  which  will  open  an  eight- 
performance  run  at  the  University's  Kennedy 
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Theater  Jan.  30.  James  R.  Brandon  is  direct- 
ing. 

"This  is  probably  the  most  famous  prop- 
erty of  the  Ichlkawa  Danjuro  family,"  Frankel 
said.  "We"ve  been  rehearsing  since  the  start 
of  December." 

The  actor,  who  will  be  27  two  days  before 
the  play  opens,  admits  he  is  nervous  as  weU 
as  excited  over  his  role. 

"At  one  part  I  do  a  slx-mlnute  dance  all 
alone  on  the  hanamichl,  the  pathway  Into 
the  audience.  Yes,  I'm  nervous." 

Prankel  became  Interested  in  Kabukl  after 
graduating  from  high  school  In  Newport 
Beach,  Calif.,  in  1960.  Before  leaving  for 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  in  Pitts- 
burgh, he  saw  and  was  impressed  by  a  per- 
formance of  the  touring  Azuma  Kabuki 
troupe. 

Prankel  studied  acting  and  directing  at 
Carnegie  Tech  and  wrote  a  term  paper  on 
Kabuki  in  his  sophomore  year. 

"I  read  every  book  on  Kabukl  I  could  find 
and  was  soon  an  authority  on  the  subject  In 
Pittsburgh.  I  got  to  know  more  about  it  than 
the  professors. 

"That  summer  I  visited  Japan  and  I  studied 
Noh  drama  as  I  had  studied  Kabukl.  I  lived 
with  a  Japanese  family  In  Kyoto  and  had  to 
learn  the  language,  as  they  spoke  only 
Japanese. 

"I  learned  the  Noh  dance,  chanting,  and 
began  to  learn  something  about  Japanese 
culture  and  aesthetics.  Por  example: 

"The  elegant  style  and  simple  movement, 
getting  the  most  out  of  movement;  the  tea 
ceremony;  flower  arranging;  how  to  tie  the 
obi;  I  studied  temples  and  learned  how  to 
throw  (make)  pottery.  All  of  this  helped  me 
In  the  theater." 

After  graduation  from  Carnegie  Tech  in 
1964,  Prankel  came  to  Hawaii  and  became  a 
graduate  assistant  at  the  University. 

"I  studied  under  Dr.  Earle  Ernst,  one  of 
the  foremost  authorities  on  Japanese  thea- 
ter, especially  Kabukl." 

Frankel  perfected  his  Japanese  so  well  be 
was  able  to  land  a  job  on  KZOO,  a  Japanese 
radio  station. 

He  later  switched  to  KOHO,  where  he  had 
his  own  show,  and  was  an  announcer  for 
KAIM. 

Prankel  Is  now  publicity  director  for  the 
Honolulu  Symphony  Society  and  is  writing  a 
thesis  for  a  master  of  fine  arts  degree  on 
Sblngekl,  another  form  of  Japanese  theato". 

"I  started  vtrlth  the  traditional  and  have 
now  moved  into  the  modem  Japanese  thea- 
ter." Frankel  said. 

He  had  roles  In  33  main  stage  and  exp>eri- 
mental  theater  productions  at  the  Univer- 
sity. 

"Acting  to  me  Is  an  awful  lot  of  fun,"  he 
said. 


PROTEST  POLITICAL  ACi'iVn'lES  BY 
TAX-EXEMPT  ORGANIZATIONS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BUCKBURN 

or    GBOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  29.  1970 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
times  I  have  come  before  this  body  to 
protest  political  activities  by  organiza- 
tions that  are  tax-exempt  imder  section 
501(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  One  of  the  clearest  examples  of 
this  misuse  of  the  tax-exempt  privilege 
Is  being  carried  on  at  this  very  moment. 

As  all  Members  of  this  body  are  aware, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  controversy  over 
President  Nixon's  veto  of  the  HEW- 
Labor  Appropriations  Act.  Also,  it  is  a 
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well-lcnown  fact  that  one  of  the  orga- 
nizatioas  leading  the  opposition  to  Presi- 
dent Nlxons  veto  Is  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  ThLs  group  is  Ux- 
exempt  under  section  501  c '3'  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  The  National  Ed- 
ucation Association,  the  National  School 
Board  Association,  and  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers — AFL-CIO — 
have  combined  to  pool  their  funds  In 
order  to  flglu  President  Nixon's  veto. 
These  funds  are  all  beinu  channeled  inro 
a  group  called  The  Emergency  Commit- 
tee for  the  Full  Fundmg  of  Educational 
Organizations  I  would  like  to  again 
bring  to  the  attention  oi  the  Members  of 
this  body  the  fact  that  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  specifically  states  that  Ux- 
exempt  organizations  shall  not  use  a 
substantial  part  of  their  funds  in  pro- 
mount;  lei;islation  or  propatjanda  I  feel 
that  this  activity  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  is  clearly  In  violation 
of  this  section  of  the  code. 

PurtJiermore.  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
my  colleagues  attention  a  Congressional 
Contact  Procedure  Sheet,  which  was  is- 
sued by  the  emergency  committee  This 
procedure  sheet  gives  detailed  Informa- 
tion on  how  groups  are  to  attempt  to 
InlimJdate  and  influence  Members  of 
Congress  Furthermore,  the  emergency 
committee  has  had  the  audacity  to  In- 
struct their  memt)ers  to  request  the 
Members  of  this  body  to  be  absent  from 
the  voting  on  the  veto  if  their  position 
is  unfavorable  to  that  of  the  emergency 
committee 

Second,  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
specifically  states  that  tax-exempt  orga- 
nizations shall  not  engage  in  any  activity 
for  or  agamst  any  candidate  for  pwlltlcal 
office  August  Steinhilber  of  the  National 
School  Board  Association,  which  is  a 
tax-exempt  organization,  and  a  member 
of  the  emergency  committee,  was  re- 
ported In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
Jauiuary  20,  1970.  as  telling  his  members 
to  "remind  your  Congressman  that  the 
veto  override  vote  is  a  record  vote  which 
will  be  circulated  m  the  Sute  •  It  Is  quite 
obvious  that  the  emergency  committee 
intends  to  use  any  Congressman's  vote 
which  Is  unfavorable  to  their  position 
against  him  in  the  n^xt  election  This  is 
most  clearly  in  violation  of  the  law  I 
have  contacted  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  Honorable 
Randolph  Thrower,  concerning  these  ac- 
tivities and  requested  that  he  Investigate 
the  political  activities  of  the  National 
Education  Association 

Pmally.  Mr.  Speaker  I  would  like  to 
insert  a  copy  of  the  tax  return  of  the 
National  Education  A.<;sociation  for  1967 
■When  examining  this  document  you  will 
see  that  it  in  effect  is  nothing  more  than 
a  blsuik  return  In  the  return,  the  NEA 
does  give  an  explanation  of  its  political 
activities  by  stating  that  it  "suggests 
ways  by  which  these  individuals  may  ex- 
press their  opinions  on  the  matter  at 
hand  "  However,  when  one  examines  the 
NEA's  activities  with  regard  to  President 
Nixon's  veto,  we  see  that  this  organiza- 
tion Is  doing  more  thaff  "suggesting  " 

For  the  Information  of  my  colleagues. 
I  am  hereby  Inserting  Into  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  Congressional  Contact  Pro- 
cedure Sheet  and  the  article  which  ap- 
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peared  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  I  lu^pe 
thai  all  Members  of  this  body  will  have 
the  intet;nty  to  stand  up  at;a;nst  th.s 
most  blatant  form  of  political  arm- 
twistin  t. 
How   Edicators  Bl'Ild  Svpport  in  Concri:s3 

FOR    FArrtR    tvnonL    Au>     THiv     UR.^Fr     ^ 

Bill    Oro^m/e  Pre.ssi  re  Fri'M  Home    C.et 

Lawmakers  tu  Floor  to  Vote   -Veto  Will 

Pose  Cbvcial  Test 

(By  Norman  C    Miller) 

WisHiNGTON  -  At  7  30  a  m  tomiurw  40 
or  more  persjn?  will  i?a"her  for  a  breaklasc 
nie*t:nK  In  the  NaiU'Hal  Education  Associa- 
tion building  ca.'eierla  here  In  this  unpre- 
tentious setting,  they  will  pint  final  t<ictl.-s 
for  an  extraordinary  campaign  to  bend  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  tlielr  will. 

The  men  are  lobbyists  for  education  ^rroups 
that  are  applying  m.ense  pressure  on  Con- 
cre.ss  to  add  nearly  »1  3  bi.ll.m  to  the  budget 
of  the  DepaJtmen:  of  Hertlih  Education  and 
Welfare  Dlsre^ardinj;  President  Nix  n  s  un- 
qualirted  promise  of  a  veto,  the  Senate  seems 
..•erram  to  »flve  tlnal  Congressional  approval. 
probaDly  today,  to  a  tl9  7  billion  appropri- 
ations bill  containing  the  extr.i  school-aid 
money  the  education  lobby  demands 

The  subsequent  veto  wlU  pr ov-ike  a  dra- 
m.itlc  battle,  probably  next  week  when  the 
Democratic-controlled  Congress  attempts  to 
override  the  President  Education  lobbyists 
.ilready  have  open.d  a  high-pressure  drive  to 
corral  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote 

The  kind  of  pres.>ure  Im  wettniji!  from 
Illinois  IS  absolutely  fantastic"  says  GOP 
Sen  Charles  Percy  of  that  state  I  think 
I  ve  he.^rd  from  every  school  board  and 
school  district  In  the  state." 

WELL-0«GANIZ«D     ANO     POWERFVL 

sun.  Sen  Percy  says  he  intends  to  vote  to 
sustain  a  veto,  because  he  agrees  with  the 
President's  argument  that  inflation  Is  an 
overwhelming  threat  .Vs  the  Percy  intention 
indicates,  the  odds  favor  the  White  House 
But  Nixon  lieutenants  say  they  have  no  eiisy 
)ob  We  are  facing  a  superbly  organized  and 
very  powerful  lobbying  group."  says  Bryce 
Harlow,  chief  While  House  lobbyist 

The  ImmetUate  battle  centers  on  the 
House  t)ecau3e  It  will  act  first  on  the  veto 
Whatever  the  outcome.  Congress  and  the 
Nixon  Administration  seem  headed  for  con- 
tinuing combat  over  the  school-aid  Issue  It 
Is  a  prime  symbol  In  the  Increasingly  p>artlsan 
debate  atx>ut  'reordering  priorities."  with 
Democrats  charging  the  President  with 
skimping  on  education  while  Republicans  re- 
tort that  the  need  to  control  Inflation  la 
piramount  The  plvot*l  role  of  education 
lobbyists  and  their  union  allies  in  this  strug- 
gle--fr.jm  Its  llttle-noled  Inception  nine 
months  ago  to  Its  blossoming  as  a  major  na- 
tional ifsue — Is  a  classic  example  of  how  a 
well-organized  lobby  influences  legislative 
policy 

Key  education  lobbyists  have  done  every- 
thing fr.om  drafting  the  controversial  money 
bill  to  hauling  some  Congressmen  out  of  their 
offices  and  delivering  them  to  the  House  floor 
to  cast  crucial  votes  for  the  educators'  pack- 
age 

In  the  flrst  place,  the  lobbylsU  shrewdly 
concocted  a  package  that  added  a  sort  of 
pork-barrel  allure  to  the  general  Congres- 
sional Interest  In  education.  In  the  basic 
package,  which  has  since  been  expanded,  the 
lobbyists  Ued  together  W95  million  for  sev- 
eral education  programs  to  be  added  to  the 
Nixon  AdmlnlstraUon  budget  request.  They 
thereby  dangled  a  promise  of  more  money  for 
schools  In  almost  every  Congreaslonal  district 
even  though  almoet  half  the  total  was  al- 
lotted to  one  long -entrenched  program  that 
even  some  of  the  lobbyists  admit  has  doubt- 
ful merit — special  aid  to  school  districts  with 
large  concentrations  of  Federal  employes. 
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rORMlNG   A   COALrrlON 

Over  80  educati.'n  groups  and  allied  orga- 
niziuons.  including  the  AFL-CIO,  formed  a 
coalition  to  push  the  package  through  Con- 
gress The  cau.se  even  brought  peaceful  co- 
operation between  the  oft-wurrlng  National 
Educiitlon  Association  sind  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers  The  coalition's  suc- 
cess in  organizing  intense  pressure  from 
teachers,  school  administrators,  librarians 
and  college  trustees  was  the  key  to  this 
campaign. 

In  the  current  confrontation,  which  was 
signaled  Ju't  bef<<re  Chrlstm.ts  when  Presi- 
dent Ni.ton  announced  his  veto  plan,  each 
group  In  the  co.iUtlon  urged  Its  state  and 
local  units  to  begin  prodding  lawmakers 
while  they  were  home  for  the  recent  three- 
week  recess  A  memo  circulated  by  August 
Steinhilber.  lobbyist  for  the  National  School 
B.iard  Association,  was  typical 

■Remind  your  Congressman  the  veto-over- 
ride vote  Is  a  record  vote  which  will  be 
circulated  In  the  state  Send  out  press 

rele.ises  on  what  Federal  cuts  will  mean  In 
terms  of  incre.ised  local  property  taxes,  the 
dr  pplng    of    programs    etc  Send    me   a 

l.s:  of  school  board  members  or  aaaoclatlon 
s'.aS  members  who  cm  be  wired  If  there 
iv  a  need  to  flood  Washington  with  people 
111  favor  of  education   " 

PICKING   THE   TARGETS 

Washington  will  Indeed  be  flooded  with 
school  people  from  around  the  cotjntry  to 
pressure  H  ■use  members  before  the  show- 
down vote  on  the  veto  They'll  descend  on 
the  Senate  too.  if  the  bill  gets  through  the 
House 

At  tomorrow  morning's  meeting,  the  coall- 
llons  profes6lonal  lobbyists  will  swap  re- 
ports from  the  field  on  what  lawmakers  have 
toid  educitoro  who  iiave  contacted  them 
back  home  Then  they'll  decide  which  Con- 
kiressmen  need  further  pressure.  The  86  Re- 
publicans who  voted  for  the  bill  in  December 
are  sure  to  be  targets  Among  these  are  men 
who  have  been  close  to  school  organizations: 
John  Dellenback  of  Oregon,  William  Stelger 
of  Wisconsin.  Marvin  Esch  of  Michigan  and 
Albert  Qule  of  Minnesota 

Special  effort  will  t)e  made  to  Import  educa- 
tors from  the  districts  or  the  states  of  shaky 
Congressmen  William  Simmons,  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Detroit  school  system. 
Is  organizing  a  contingent  of  blg-clty  edu- 
cators to  come  to  Washington.  The  total  goal 
Is  to  bring  m  at  least  435  educators,  one  for 
each  House  member  In  anticipation  of  a 
House  vote  next  week,  the  plan  Is  to  have  the 
oMt-of-town  group  assembled  here  by  Sun- 
day 

Specific  assignments  wnll  be  handed  out  at 
a  briefing  session  planned  for  Sunday  night 
at  the  Congressional  Hotel  near  the  Capitol. 
The  big  group  will  be  split  Into  lobbying 
teams  of  a  half-dozen  persons,  each  Includ- 
ing representatives  of  key  part«  of  the  coali- 
tion, such  as  teachers,  librarians,  college  and 
school  administrators  The  teama  will  begin 
calling  on  Congressmen  Monday. 

The  professional  lobbyists  will  brief  the 
amateurs  on  how  to  make  their  pitch.  One 
pro's  advice,  boiled  down,  goes  like  this: 
Stick  to  facta.  Show  him  the  Importance  of 
the  funds  In  specific  cases  back  home.  Ask 
for  a  specific  conunltment.  but  don't  threaten 
him  If  you  get  nasty,  you'll  only  make  him 
mad.  But  Impress  on  him  that  this  Is  one 
vote  that  Is  going  to  be  remembered  back 
home  " 

The  lobbying  teams  will  give  written  re- 
ports on  lawmakers'  positions  to  coalition 
headqtiarters  In  the  Congressional  Hotel.  Ken 
Yoting.  one  of  the  savvy  lobbyists  on  the 
APL-CIO's  staff,  will  analyze  the  reports,  de- 
ciding which  Congressmen  seem  flnnly  com- 
mitted for  or  against  and  which  might  be 
won  over  with  further  persuasion. 

Charles  Lee.  a  specialist  in  education  leg- 
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Islation  who's  the  coalition  committee's  only 
full-time  staffer,  will  supply  data  aimed  at 
swaying  hesitant  Congressmen.  A  lawmaker 
particularly  concerned  about  higher  educa- 
tion, for  example,  will  almost  surely  hear  a 
Lee-lnsplred  claim  that  "over  135,000  stu- 
dents won't  be  able  to  get  loans  they  need  to 
return  to  college  for  the  spring  semester  un- 
less the  bill  parses."  (The  message  Includes 
an  unbudgeted  $40  8  million  for  student 
loans  I 

SHOWING  tJP  TO  VOTK 

Mr  Young  will  head  the  effort  to  make 
sure  that  all  lawmakers  who  say  they  sup- 
port the  bill  show  up  to  vote.  But  since 
It  will  t>e  a  roll  call  vote,  on  a  heavily  publi- 
cized Issue,  most  members  doubtless  will 
show  up  without  urging.  Thus,  Mr.  Young 
doesn't  plan  to  set  up  an  elaborate  "whip 
system"  like  the  one  that  helped  give  the 
education  coallatlon  Its  first  major  victory 
In  the  House  last  July.  (Actually,  he  will  be 
trying  to  deter  some  lawmakers  from  voting, 
sounding  out  sympathetic  conservatives  who 
feel  they  can't  vote  against  the  President  to 
see  If  they  can  arrange  to  be  absent.) 

Then,  as  frequently  happens  In  the  House, 
the  problem  for  the  educators  was  that  the 
crucial  votes  were  non-roll  call  votes  oc- 
curring on  short  notice  in  a  confusing  parlia- 
mentary situation.  Senior  members  of  the 
p>owerful  Appropriations  Committee  strongly 
opposed  the  $895  million  package  amend- 
ment 

To  avoid  antagonizing  pwwerful  commit- 
teemen. It's  common  for  House  members 
who  ostensibly  support  a  higher  appropria- 
tion to  miss  non-roll  call  votes  or  even  vote 
the  other  way.  Consequently  It's  extremely 
difficult  to  defeat  the  committee  during  the 
often   lightly   attended   amendment  procees. 

But  Mr  Young  organized  an  operation  that 
left  Congressmen  who  had  promised  to  sup- 
port the  educators  little  excuse  to  miss  Im- 
portant votes  He  stationed  one  or  two  men 
in  a  friendly  lawmaker's  ofllce  on  each  floor 
of  the  three  House  office  buildings.  Kacii 
agent  had  a  list  of  the  nearby  lawmakers 
who  had  promised  to  vote  the  educators'  way. 

PASSING  THE  WORD 

Mr  Young,  keeping  tat)s  on  House-floor 
action  from  a  corridor  outside  the  House 
chamber,  had  an  aide  in  a  nearby  telephone 
booth  holding  open  a  line  to  coalition  head- 
quarters When  a  vote  neared,  Mr.  Young 
passed  the  word  to  headquarters  aids  who, 
In  turn  phoned  the  agents  In  the  House  of- 
fice buildings.  Then  these  people  dashed  Into 
offices  to  urge  the  Congressmen  to  rush  to 
the  House  chamber  to  vote. 

Arriving  on  the  floor,  any  of  these  lawmak- 
ers who  might  have  been  tempted  to  vote  with 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  against  the 
education  coalition,  were  quickly  discour- 
aged by  a  glance  at  the  galleries  There  the 
coalition  had  stationed  many  of  the  300 
educators  who  had  come  to  Washington. 
Thus,  the  lawmakers  had  to  line  up  for 
"teller"  votes,  for  or  against  extra  school 
money,  under  the  scrutiny  of  educators  from 
home. 

"We  made  some  eleventh-hour  conversions 
to  the  cause  right  there."  says  Mr.  L*e. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  comfortable  margins,  a  series  of  votes 
nailed  the  $895  million  package  into  the  bill 
In  a  victory  that  astonished  veteran  House 
members.  "Our  committee  on  appropriations 
has  been  rolled  for  more  money  than  I  can 
recall  In  my  14  years  as  a  member."  lamented 
GOP  Rep.  Robert  Michel  of  Illinois,  a  leader 
of  the  forces  opposed  to  the  package. 

After  that.  It  was  easy  to  persuade  the  more 
liberal  Senate  to  approve  extra  school  money. 
Indeed.  Senators  voted  still  more  increases 
for  education  and  health.  On  the  final  bill, 
the  $4.2  billion  allotment  for  education  went 
nearly  $1.1  billion  above  the  Nixon  budget 
and  health  programs  got  an  extra  S200 
million. 

The  education  coalition's  success  to  date 
guarantees  that  It  will  continue  pressing  for 
higher  appropriations  no  matter  what  the 
outcome  of  the  Immediate  battle.  "We  look 
upon  this  as  a  long-range  project."  says 
Stanley  McFarland.  a  National  Education 
Association  lobbyist  who's  the  chairman  of 
the  coalition  committee. 

Few  thought  the  coalition  could  quickly 
become  powerful  when  it  was  organized  Just 
last  April.  It  was  bom  out  of  the  dismay  of 
several  education  groups  when  the  relatively 
austere  education  budget  proposed  by  the 
Johnson  Administration  wsis  cut  by  the 
Nixon  team. 

HIRING    AN    EXECUTIVE    SECRETARY 

Many  lawmakers  in  both  parties  also  con- 
sidered the  $3.2  billion  Nixon  budget  too  low. 
But  there  was  little  agreement  on  which  pro- 
grams should  be  Increased.  A  half-dozen 
lobbyists  for  major  education  organizations, 
together  with  Mr.  Young  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
decided  it  was  Imperative  to  unite.  They 
found  widespread  agreement  when  they 
broached  the  idea  to  other  education  groups. 
The  coalition  was  dubbed  the  Emergency 
Campaign  for  Pull  Funding  of  Education 
Programs. 

A  key  decision  was  hiring  the  affable  Mr. 
Lee  as  executive  secretary.  A  former  staffer 
on  the  Senate  Education  subcommittee, 
"Charlie  had  worked  with  everyone  without 
cutting  anyone's  throat,"  says  one  education 
lobbyist. 

Working  through  friendly  lawmakers  Mr. 
Lee  got  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  to  supply 
much  of  the  data  supporting  the  coalition's 
case  for  higher  appropriations.  At  the  request 
of  Texas  Democratic  Sen.  RAlph  Yarborough, 
for  example,  the  Office  of  Education  compiled 
figures  on  certain  actual  and  potential  Fed- 
eral education  allotments  In  each  Congres- 
sional district . .  . 

To  emphasize  Its  "nonpartisan"  character, 
the  coalition  committee  enlisted  Arthur 
Plemmlng.  HEW  Secretary  In  the  Elsenhower 
Administration,  to  testify  before  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee.  Officially,  the  coa- 
lition asked  for  $4.6  billion  for  education, 
almost  $1.4  billion  more  than  the  Adminis- 
tration had  proposed. 

Unofficially,  coalition  lobbyists  were  willing 
to  settle  for  a  good  deal  less.  After  consulting 
with  key  Congressional  allies,  they  reached  a 
political  decision  to  reduce  the  proposed  In- 
crease to  below  $1  billion.  "When  you  go  over 
$1  billion  you're  just  asking  for  trouble," 
counseled  Mr.  Young  of  the  AFL-CIO. 


1961 

The  elements  of  the  package  were  put  to- 
gether with  surprisingly  little  dispute.  The 
biggest  share,  representing  a  $398  million  In- 
crease over  the  Nixon  budget,  was  assigned  to 
the  program  providing  aid  to  school  districts 
"Impacted"  by  high  concentrations  of  Fed- 
eral employees.  Successive  Administrations, 
Democratic  and  Republican  alike,  have  at- 
tacked this  program  as  a  boondoggle,  but  it 
has  Irresistible  appeal  to  lawmakers  because 
It  provides  funds  to  schools  In  no  less  than 
355  Congressional  districts. 

"We  beefed  up  Impacted  aid  for  an  entirely 
pragmatic  reason,"  says  Mr.  Lee.  "This  Is 
where  you  can  get  the  votes." 

A  $131.5  million  Increase  was  allotted  to 
vocational  education,  which  has  particularly 
strong  backing  among  Republican  Congress- 
men. Another  $110.4  million  went  to  various 
equipment  and  library  programs  command- 
ing broad  support.  Higher  education  got  $73.8 
million  for  construction  and  student  loans. 
Finally,  $180.8  million  was  assigned  to  the 
aid  program  for  school  districts  with  large 
numbers  of  pupils  from  poor  families. 

After  the  $895  million  package  was  ready. 
the  lobbyists  faced  a  crisis  flnding  an  Appro- 
priations Committee  member  to  manage  it  on 
the  floor.  They  had  been  relying  on  Demo- 
cratic Rep.  Jeffery  Cohelan  of  California,  an 
Appropriations  Committee  member  who  had 
worked  closely  with  them.  But  Mr.  Cohelan 
was  needed  to  lead  a  separate  flght  on  a  civil 
rights  Issue  that  had  become  entangled  in 
the  HEW  money  bill. 

Democratic  Rep.  Charles  Joelson  of  New 
Jersey  was  pressed  Into  service,  even  though 
his  contributions  to  floor  fights  had  previ- 
ously been  limited  to  tension-easing  quips. 
A  few  lobbyists  spent  all  day  Sunday  briefing 
Mr.  Joelson,  and  he  managed  well  enough 
during  the  three-day  tussle  over  the  bill.  The 
fight  provided  a  grand  finale  to  the  Congres- 
sional career  of  the  New  Jerseyan,  who  re- 
tired recently  to  become  a  state  Judge. 

The  education  lobby  has  paid  a  price  for 
Its  success  by  antagonizing  some  powerful 
Congressional  flgnres,  including  at  least  one 
who  has  a  strategic  position  in  all  school 
legislation.  Democratic  Rep.  Edith  Green  of 
Oregon,  chairman  of  the  House  Education 
subcommittee,  has  deplored  the  rise  of  what 
she  calls  an  "educational-Industrial  complex" 
to  pressure  Congress. 

Mrs.  Green  charges  that  corporations  and 
consulting  groups  with  a  stake  in  the  school 
market  are  the  real  powers  behind  the  educa- 
tion lobby.  "There  Is  an  inherent  danger  It 
we  allow  decisions  to  be  made  on  the  educa- 
tional priorities  of  this  country  by  the  pres- 
sures of  lobby  groups  that  have  a  personal 
financial  stake  in  the  outctwne,"  she  main- 
tains. 

Mr.  Lee  of  the  coalition  committee  strongly 
denies  Mrs.  Greens  charge.  Less  than  \b%  of 
the  $53,000  the  committee  received  In  19fl8 
came  from  proflt-maklng  publishers  or  equip- 
ment makers,  he  says. 

All  the  committee's  $75,000  budget  for  1970 
will  come  from  noncommercial  education  In- 
terests, adds  Mr.  Steinhilber  of  the  National 
School  Boards  Association,  who  serves  as 
treasurer  of  the  emergency  committee.  This 
will  cover  Mr.  Lee's  $100-a-day  fee  and  rou- 
tine office  expenses,  he  says. 
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Section  501(c)(3) 
ot  the  Code 


Line  No 
4     Interest 
5.  Di.idends. 


Rents 

Boyi  ties      - 

Ga-n  (Dr  lOis)  ''DTI  iaie  ?•  assets,  ejcludmj  inventory  items  (See  Instruction  8). . 

Otnet  iicome  (atracfi  sctiedu'e     Do  noi  include  coninbulions.  gifts,  grants,  etc.  (S««  line  17  )). 

Total  gross  income  (lines  3  to  9,  inclusive)  (See  schedule  1  attached). 

E»;'enses  ol  earning  gross  income  trom  coiumn  J.  Schedule  A. 


DlSBURSEMENTSMAOEWITHINTHEVEAROUTOFCURRtNTORACCUMULATEDINCOMEFORPURPOSESFORWHICHEXEMPT,  AND  ACCUMULATION  Of  INCOME 

\Z    Expenses  ot  d  slnbuting  current  or  jccj.Tiulated  income  trom  column  4.  Schedule  A  .   ,,,. 

U   Cmtr  Cut  ons,  gifts  grants,  scholarships  etc  (See  Instruction  '3)  (see  schedule  2  attached) 

II    icc.-"i,  3lo"  of  income  fcithm  the  year  (line  10  less  the  sum  ol  lines  U,  12,  and  13) - 

Aii;'#iJ'»  jccumuliliOn  ot  mcome  at  beginning  of  the  year , ,...,,..... ...... 1 ) 


'^iii'«><ie  accumulation  ot  income  at  end  ol  the  year 


RECEIPTS  NOT  REPORTED  ELSEWHERE 


1'   Contr*li((iil«,|ifh.  grants,  etc    received  (See  Instruction  17)  ,.  

18  Less:  CapMMtol  raising  and  collecting  amount  on  line  17,  from  colunn  S.  Schedule  A 

19  Net  contributions,  gifts,  grants,  etc  .  received      .._ 


DISBURSEMENTS  MADE  OUT  OF  PRINCIPAL  FOR  PURPOSES  FOR  WHICH  EXEMPT 


?0    Eioenses  ol  distributing  principal  trom  column  6.  Schedule  A         ......i....,i,.   .  -. ■-. 

21    Contributions,  gifts,  grants,  scholarsfiips.  etc  .  (a)  Paid  out  in  prior  years  .   .  ( ) 

(b)Paid  out  within  the  year  (See  Instruction  Zi)  


Schedule  A— Allocation  o(  £»p«ns«s(See  Instructions  lor  Attachments  Reguied) 


I.  Hem 


2   Total 


3    Enpenses  ol 
earning  gross  mcome 


4    [ipersesot 

distributing 

income 


5    Eipensesof 

raising  and  collecting 

principal 


6.  ExpensRot 
distribiitint  principal 


(a)  C3rn.)ensation  of  officers,  etc  . 

(b)  Other  salaries  and  oages — - 

(c)  iterest ., '•' 

(j)  Tues  

(e)1»' 

(fi   Oe:;'*<:  3'  .mj    '  'e.  •••■on)     , ,,.-. . . - -- — ....--.--...--- .- - 

(g)  ^  see  1  »oj-,  'ue":.*; (attach  seh.) 

'  Cnt«roiriin«"n  Enter  on  line' 12  Enter  on  line  18  Enter  on  line  20" 


Schedule  B. -BALANCE  SHEETS  (See  instructions) 


Beginning  ot  Year 


End  ol  Year 


X 


Amount 


Total 


Amount 


Total 


ASSETS 

1    Casn  iSee  eir' "it  I    jaje  ?!  of  3ttache<)  report  of  independent  auditors). 

:    Accounts  recei.aOie  (See  instructions) 

Less    Reserve  tor  bar)  jebis 

3    Notrt  recei.aB  e  (See   "struCfior'S) 

Less    Reserve 'or  bad  debts 

4.  lnve-!ories    .  

5  Investments  in  g0*ernrr,er't3i  ot;ligatio^s        - - 

6  Investments  in  nongovernmental  tionds,  etc , .._,. 

'    Investments  m  corporate  stocks  (See  instructions) 

8  Mortgage  loans  (Number  ol  loans        .     _)  . 

9  Ot*i9'  r-.estnients  (attach  sc^»■1ule)   . 

i:    Decree  aole  (and  depletable)  assets  (attach  schedule).. 

Less    Reseve  'or  depreciation  (and  depletion) 

11    Land. 

\2   Other  assets  (attach  schedult) 

13  Total  assets. 

LIABILITIES  AND  NET  WORTH 

14  Accounts  payaMe  (See  instructions).. 

li   Con'ri^ufions  gifts  g'anls.  etc  .  payable 

16  (a)  Bonds  and  notes  payable  (See  instructions) 

(bl  Mortgages  uayatie  .    .  .. ........ 

17  Other  liabilities  (aftacn  schedule)  

13    Capital  Slock    (a)  Preferred  stock  

(b)  Common  stock  

19  Membersnip  ce'fifcates        .  ...,...^„........... 

20  Pri'opjl  or  ofier  capiljl 

2\    Reser.es  (attach  scnedu'*) 

22  Accumulated  ixorre  ^r  earned  surpius 

(a)  At'nbutaCe  !o  orlinjrv  income  ... 

(b)  Attributable  to  gams  from  sale  ol  asse'.s     

23  Total  liabilities  and  net  niorOi 


Date  ol  cur-ent  eiemc'ion  letter  October  9.  1934   reaffirmed  by  letters  of  April  28.  1938.  No-        6 
vember  1    1941    Iune  5    19iij 

Attac"  a  1efai  eo  state-"»"'f  ol  the  nature  of  yeur  business,  c'-antable.  and  all  other  activities. 
(See  attached  statement  )  7 

Have  you  attached  'he  inlormation  required  by 

(3)  Instruction  I' X  Y«s      D  No 

(b)  Instruction  17.    ... XYeS      C  No 

Have  tou  'lied  a  tai  return  of  Form  990- 1  for  this  year? D  Y»$     X  No 

It     Yes,     •neretied?  - 

In  nrhat  year  was  your  organisation  formed'  .  8 

In  what  State  or  country?  (See  attached  statemeol  ) 


It  succe'.v)'  to  orr^viou^iy  eiisting  oigani;ation<s),  give  name<s)  and  address(es)  of  the  pted  • 
ecessor  organuat>on(s)  (See  attached  statement ) 

II  you  nave  capital  stxk  issued  and  outstanding  slate  with  respect  to  eacfi  class  ol  slock  -s. 

(a)  The  number  of  shares  outstanding   No  capital  stock .. 

(b)  The  number  of  shares  held  by  individuals 

(c)  The  number  of  shares  held  by  organisation j 

(d)  The  number  of  shareholders  at  end  of  year. 

(e)  Whether  any  dividends  may  be  paid   .  .  '.   Yes  No 
If  you  acquired  capital  assets  out  ol  income,  attach  itemued  list  and  amount 

thereof  (See  attached  statement ) 
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Have  any  changes  not  previously  reported  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
been  made  in  your  articles  ol  incorporation  of  bylaws  or  other  instruments 
of  similar  import?...     '^ 

If  "Yes  "  attach  a  copy  ol  the  amendments.  . 

Have  you  had  any  sources  of  income  or  engaged  m  any  activities  not  pre- 
nously  reported  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service □  res 

If  "Yes,"  attach  detailed  statement.  u-  k  .k    « 

Did  you  hold  any  real  property  lor  rental  purposes  with  respect  to  which  there 
IS  an  indebtedness  incurred  in  acquiring  the  property  or  in  making  im- 
provements thereto  or  which  was  acquired  subject  to  a  mortgage  or  similar 
hen?-..        -  

II  "Yes,"  attach  detailed  sUtement. 

Have  you  during  the  year  either  advocated  or  opposed  (including  the  pub- 
lishing or  distributing  ol  statements)  any  legislation,  national,  State,  or 

II  "Yes,"  attach  a  detailed  description  ot  such  activities  and  copies  ol  any 

such  statements.  ,  .  j  ■    #-    i  j-  _  .».- 

Have  you  during  the  year  participated  in,  or  intervened  in  (including  the 

publishing  or  distributing  ot  statements)  any  political  campaign  on  behalf 

of  or  in  opposition  to  any  candidate  lor  public  office? ..-.---- C 

II  Yes."  attach  a  detailed  description  ot  such  activities  and  copies  ot  any 
such  statements. 


14. 


Yes     D  No 


X  No 


C  Yes     X  No 


X  Yes     G  No 


Yes     X  No 


After  July  1,  1950,  did— 
The  creator  ot  your  organisation,  or 
A  contributor  to  your  organization,  or 
A  brother  or  sister  (whole  or  halt  blood),  spouse,  ancestor,  or  lineal 

descendent  ot  such  creator  or  contributor,  or 
A  corporation  owned  (50  percent  or  more  of  voting  stock  or  50  percent  or 

more  of  value  ot  all  stock)  directly  or  indirectly  by  such  creator  or 

contributor— 

(a)  Borrowany  partof  your  incomeorcorpus? 

(b)  Receive  any  compensation  tor  personal  services  from  you? 


C  Yes 
C  Yes 


15. 


(c)  Haveany  partolyourservicesorassetsmadeavailabletohim? D  Yes 

(d)  Purchase  any  securities  or  other  property  from  you? 9  v*' 

(e)  Sell  any  securities  or  other  property  to  you?...-   .  .       .      _  Yes 

(f)  Receiveanyof  your  incomeorcorpusinothertrarsactions?  Yes 
It  answer  to  any  question  is  "Yes,"  attach  detailed  statement  unless  pre- 
viously reported.  If  previously  reported,  give  year(s). 

Do  you  hold  5  percentor  more  of  any  class  of  stock  in  any  corporation? 

It  "Yes,"  you  must  submit  the  information  required  by  the  instructions  tor 
Schedule  B. 


No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 


X  Yes     :;  No 


.::  Yes 


No 


National  Education  Association  and  its 

operating  departments,  Washington,  D.C. 

(Schedule  No    1,  form  990- A,  fiscal  year  end 

ln«  May  31,  1967) 

INCOME 

Membership    dues 811,591 

Life    memberships 

Grante,  gifts,  and  contributions 
(see  schedule   3) 3 

Investment  Income 

Sales  of  publications 2 

Advertising    

Annual  exhibits  and  conven- 
tions   

Other  earned  Income 1 

Sundry    


347, 

,255, 

321, 

,252. 


782 
933 

326 
684 
632 


671,704 

554.  149 

,  565.  641 

377,  346 


20,938,  197 


Total    

National  Education  Association  and  its  oper- 
ating departments,  Washington,  DC. 
(Schedule    No.    2,    Form    990-A,    fiscal    year 
ending  May  31,  1967) 

EXPENSES 

Salaries,       Including       employee 

benefits $7,691,658 

Travel,  stcJf,  officers,  and  com- 
mittees         1,397,300 

Printing  and  distribution  of  pub- 
lications        3,902,974 

Operation  and  maintenance  of 
plant    

Promotion  and  maintenance  of 
membership    

Ojjeratlng  expenses  of  divisions 
and   other   NEA   units 

Operating  expenses  of  NEA  de- 
partments   

Special    projects 3 

(Conventions  and  exhibits 

CJapltal    outlay 1 

Miscellaneous    


540. 342 
401,826 
956,433 


822,213 
914,913 
707, 613 
108, 781 
556,  960 


Total    


22,061,013 

Washing- 


National  Education  Association, 

TON,  D.C. 
(Form    990-A,    flscaJ    year    ending    May    31. 

1967 — schedule  of  officers   (inatructlon  I) 

as  at  May  31.  1967) 

NONCOMPENSATED     OITICERS 

The  following  persons  serve  as  officers  of 
the  National  Education  Association  and  most 
hold  full  time  positions  as  teachers,  super- 
intendents, principals,  college  presidents, 
etc.,  in  educational  systema  throughout  the 
United  States.  Some  are  retired  educators. 
They  all  serve  without  compensation,  but  are 
relmbtirsed  actual  travel  expenses  while 
traveling  on  official  association  buisness. 

Braulio  Alonso.  Vice-President 

Richard  D.  Batchelder,  Immediate  Past 
President 

Lyman  V.  Ginger,  Treasurer 

KXBCUTIVS  COMMITTKE 

IrvEunae  Applegate,  Braulio  Alonso,  Rich- 
ard D.  Batchelder,  Lyman  V.  Ginger,  P.  L. 


Schlagle,  Mrs.  Helen  Bain,  Alfred  G.  Cordova, 
Mrs.  Thelma  Davis,  George  D.  Fischer,  Mabel 
M.  McKelvey,  G.  Baker  Thompson. 

BOARD  OF  TEUSTEES 

F.  L.  Schlagle,  Clarice  L.  Kline,  Irvamae 
Applegate,  Lois  V.  Edlnger,  W.  W.  Eshelman, 
A.  C.  Flora. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Irvamae  Appelgate,  Braulio  Alonso,  Rich- 
ard D.  Batchelder,  Lyman  V.  Ginger,  F.  L. 
Schlagle,  Mrs.  Helen  Bain.  Alfred  G.  Cordova, 
Mrs.  "Hielma  Davis,  George  D.  Fischer,  Mabel 
M.  McKelvey,  G.  Baker  Thompson,  Frank 
Newel; 

S.  J.  Whlsenhunt,  Mrs.  Doris  Ray,  Maria  L 
Urquldes,  Mrs.  Maxlne  L.  Chapman,  Wllbert 
Bolllger,  Donald  Morrison,  Jesse  D.  Moses, 
George  O.  Staley,  Mrs.  Freda  K.  Walker, 
Thomas  H.  Pickens,  Mrs  Bernice  C.  Nlejadlik, 
George  E.  Glynn,  Jr.; 

Helen  E.  Samuel,  H.  Phil  Constans.  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Edna  Talt,  Charles  L.  Butler,  Zach  Hender- 
son, Hubert  V.  Everly.  Ezra  H.  Moore,  Flor- 
ence A.  Cook,  E.  H.  Mellon,  Clifford  H.  Sweat, 
Herschel  C.  Heritage,  Donalda  Tlllett,  James 
A.  Harris: 

ISxs.  Bernice  L.  Relda,  Helen  Case,  Thedore 
R.  Palmqulst,  Virginia  H.  Murrell,  T.  K. 
Stone,  N.  B.  Hackett,  Mrs.  Grace  Dodge, 
Thomas  G.  Bush,  Elmer  T.  Hawkins,  Joseph 

A.  Letomey,  Nelson  L.  E^-euze,  Mrs.  Ludle 
P.  MacArthur,  L.  E.  Mortensen; 

C.  E.  Hajnnan,  Mrs.  Mildred  Leaver,  Julia 

B.  Schmidt,  Gladys  V.  Johnson,  Howard  F. 
Schroeder,  Mrs.  Marian  R.  Conrad,  James  M. 
Lynch,  Jr.,  Kathryn  E.  Stilwell.  WUUam  B. 
O'Donnell,  Mrs.  Catharine  O'C.  Barrett. 
James  A.  Cullen,  Bert  Ishee; 

John  Harding  Lucas,  Mrs.  Anna  L.  Neese, 
Philip  Rognlle,  Jennie  Leone  Davis.  Dickin- 
son T.  Ouiler,  Donald  D.  Mcllroy,  Garland 
Godfrey,  Mrs.  Lucy  Ellen  Wessllng,  A.  Clair 
Moser,  Henry  J.  Stoudt,  G.  Baker  Thompson, 
James  P.  Walker; 

Jose  Joaquin  Rivera.  Mary  A.  Shea,  Gladys 
Robinson,  Mrs.  Ellen  Lee,  Donald  G.  Sahli, 
Roy  W.  Wallace,  Mrs.  Louise  Emmett,  James 
T.  Ogg,  Mrs.  Grace  M.  Scott,  Moroni  L.  Jen- 
sen, Mrs.  Mary  B.  Naylor,  John  B.  Madden, 
Joseph  B.  Van  Pelt; 

Gerald    L.    Sallng,  John    Terrey,    John 
Montgomery,    David    E.    Schulz,    David 
Gates,  Charl  O.  Williams. 

COMPENSATED    OFFICERS 

Irvamae  Applegate — on  leave  from 
Cloud  State  College,  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota, 
to  serve  as  NKA  President  for  one  year.  Com- 
pensation at  rate  equal  to  her  salary  at 
St.  Cloud  State  College  was  provided  by  the 
NEA. 

WilUam  G.  Carr — full  time  Executive  Sec- 
retary, $50,000  annual  compensation  plus 
reimbursement  of  actual  travel  expenses 
when  traveling  on  official  biislness  for  the 
asBociatlon. 

Lyle  W.  Ashby full  time  Deputy  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  $29,250  annual  compensation 
plus  reimbursement  of  actual  travel  expenses 


when  traveling  on  official  business  for  the 
association. 

National  Education  Association  and  its 

operating  departments,  Washington,  DC. 

(Form  990-A,  fiscal  vear  ending  May  31. 

1967) 

MARKET      VALUE      OF      ASSETS INSTRUCTION      J 

(a)  Securities    traded    in    over- 

the-counter  market  or  on 
a  stock  exchange  (approx- 
imate)     $4,633,236 

(b)  Other    assets    (estimated) -.   17.381,868 


P. 
G 


St. 


(c)    Total   of    (a)    and    (b) 22.015,104 

National  Education  Association  and  Its 
Operating  Department,  Washington,  D.C. 
(Form  990-A,  fiscal  year  ending  May  31,  1967) 

QUESTION     no.     2 

All  activities  carried  on  are  Intended  only 
to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  the  Associa- 
tion was  chartered  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  that  is,  to  promote  and  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  education  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  education  In  the  schools.  Includ- 
ing the  elevating  of  the  character  and  stand- 
ards of  the  teaching  profession  and  the  im- 
provement of  teaching  in  the  schools. 

Research  findings  and  studies  of  its  divi- 
sions, departments,  committees,  commissions, 
etc.,  are  used  widely  by  teachers  and  school 
administrators  in  Improving  Instruction  and 
are  made  freely  available  to  (usually  on  re- 
quest) .  and  are  used  by,  city  and  state  boards 
of  education,  city  councils,  state  legislators, 
federal  officers,  members  of  (Congress  and 
their  committees,  the  press  and  the  public  in 
connection  with  legislation  relating  to  edu- 
cation Improvement  and  economic  programs 
to  assure  meeting  the  Increasing  need  for 
qualified  teachers. 


National  Education  Association  and  Its 
Operating  Department,  Washington,  D.C. 
(Form  990-A,  fiscal  yeax  ending  May  31,  1967) 

QUESTIONS    NOS.    5    AND    6 

Organized  In  1857,  but  first  Incorporated  in 
1886  imder  the  general  corporation  laws  of 
the  District  of  Columbia;  present  corporation 
(declared  to  be  a  District  of  Columbia  cor- 
poration) created  by  Act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved 1906,  ratified  by  organization  In  1907. 

National    Education    Association    and    Its 

Operating  Departments,  Washington,  D.C. 

(Form  990-A,  fiscal  year  ending 

May  31, 1967) 

question  no.  8 

The  following  capital  assets  were  acquired 
from  Income  of  life  membership  pajTnents: 

Land    m2 

Building   — 1,108,669 

Total   1.108.781 
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N\noN\i     Edvcation     Association    and    Its 

OPERATINO         DEPKRTMENrS  WASHINGTON, 

DC 
,  Form  it9l.v-A.  fiscal  year  ending  May  31,  1967  i 

QCESTION     NO.     12 

The  N.iuonal  Education  Assix-latlon  speiilcs 
for  m.ire  tl-.an  one  million  professional  edu- 
cators and  13  interested  m  all  federal  legis- 
lation which  may  affect  public  education  di- 
rectly or  indirecfiV 

Newslener:>.  panip.'iets.  and  other  printed 
materials  .ire  sent  regularly  to  li  cal  and  suite 
le.tders  of  the  .Vssoclacon  and  ,t  select  group 
of  individuals  representing  allied  interests. 
These  materlal.s  explain  the  position  of  NEA 
or.  federal  leijislatlve  proposals  and  enact- 
ments In  addition  an  educational  index  of 
•he  Congressional  Record  Is  compiled  dally 
for  internal  staff  use  .ind  for  the  use  of  NEA 
oflieers  and  other  educational  organli-atlons 
requesting  It 

From  time  to  time,  .is  circumstances  indi- 
cate, a  one-pjge  newsletter  the  Flash  Is 
sent  to  approximately  1300  persons  wJihln 
the  Association  or  other  related  organiza- 
tions to  report  current  developments  and  to 
suggest  ways  by  which  these  Individuals  may 
express  their  op.nlons  on  the  matter  at 
hand 

The  .Associations  legislative  program  de- 
rived from  aoals  promulgated  annually  by 
l"-s  Represenwtive  Assembly  is  conveyed  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  federal  agencies 
This  was  accomplished  this  year  by  the  dls- 
tr.bution  of  the  Association  s  pamphlet  en- 
titled. 1966-67  Federal  Legislative  Policy 
I  copy  atuchedl  Any  statements  made  to  the 
Congress  during  the  year  m  t.ppositlon  to  or 
■.n  favor  of  specific  legislation  were  made  it 
the  request  of  members  of  Congress  The 
>rElA  professional  staff  coiwults  with  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  the  committeea  and  their 
staiTs,  at  their  requests,  to  present  the  As- 
sociation's views  of  p>ending  legislation  and 
offer  information  on  issues  of  concern  to  the 
teaching  profession 

From  time  to  time,  the  Association  Is  asked 
•o  present  testimony  at  hearings  on  pending 
legislation  In  response  to  such  requests, 
members  of  the  headquarters  staff  and  NEA 
members  who  are  specialists  in  certain  fields 
often  nie  statements  or  present  oral  testi- 
mony before  House  and  Senate  Committees. 

National     Edvcation     Association     and     Its 
Op«lating   Depaktments    Washington,   DC 

I  Form  990-A,  Fiscal  Year  Ending 
May  31     1967 i 

QL'EsnoN     NO       15 

I  Information  required  by  instructions  for 
Schedule  Bi  li  i 

lai  Educators  Fund  Management  Corpora- 
tion common  capital  stock  ivotlngi 

I  b  I  500  shares  owned  at  begicmmg  and  at 
end  of  year 

(Ci    2  665  shares  outstanding. 

Id  I    »50.000 

(ei  Pair  market  value  estimated  at  be- 
tween   »25iX>0    and    »50  OOO 

(fr  150  shares  In  July.  1965;  100  shares  in 
August.  1965.  150  shares  in  October.  1965: 
and   100  shares  in  December    1965 

(gi    Purchased  for  cash 

(hi    No  dividends  received 

lNST«rcnoNS    to    PABTictPAirrs    in      Optra- 

TION     OvtlUIIDE.'     W.ASHINOTON.     DC 

Educators,  school  board  members,  librar- 
ians, parents,  taxpayers  and  businessmen 
and  all  others  concerned  with  the  future  of 
American  education  are  encouraged  to  come 
to  Washington  for  the  fight  to  override  Pres- 
ident Nlxon'8  anticipated  veto  of  H  R  13111. 
the  HEW-Labor  appropriations  bill  for  1970 
The  presence  of  subatantlal  numbers  of  con- 
cerned Individuals  In  Washing-ton  during  the 
veto  tight  IS  critically  Important 

When   to  come — Plan   to  arrive  In    A'ash- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ington   on   Sunday,  January  25   and   to  stay 
through  Janviary  30   If  necessary 

VV'iaf  fo  do  upa'i  jmi  u,'  -  Af ter  checking 
In  to  your  hotel  co  to  the  offlcos  of  the 
Emergency  Comniif»-e  !wr  FtiU  Funding  of 
Education  Programs  in  Suite  302  of  the  Con- 
gressional Hotel.  New  Jersey  Avenue  iind  C 
Streets.  SE,  Wiv.hlngton  (Telephone  202 
547-83831  Tliere  you  should  register,  and 
receue  instructions  about  the  briefing 
scheduling  and  other  matters  If  possible. 
try  to  check  In  at  the  Emergency  Committee 
office  by  4  JO  P  M  ,  Sunday    January  25 

Hotel  reseriattons  -  The  Congressional  Ho- 
tel is  sold  out  beginning  January  25  Other 
W.-ushlngton  hotels  generally  have  -pace 
.kvtulable  during  the  period  The  other  two 
hotels  which  are  located  close.^t  to  the  House 
of  Kepresentauves  are  the  Skyline  Inn.  10 
I  Street,  SW,  Wiushlngton  DC.  Telephone 
202  547  7500  and  the  Capitol  Hill  Hotel.  301 
First  Street,  N  E  .  Washington.  D  C  ,  Tele- 
phone--202  543-3140 

Daily  brie  rtngs  Briefings  will  be  held 
twnce  a  day.  beginning  at  5  30  P  M  ,  Sunday. 
January  25  A  complete  schedule  of  the 
briefings,  with  times  and  location; .  will  be 
provided  to  you  when  >ou  check  In  at  the 
Emergency  Committee  office  on  arrival  Be 
sure  to  attend  each  of  these  briefings,  only 
In  this  way  can  you  be  fully  informed  and  in 
position  to  paxtlcapte  effectively 

State-by-itate  meetings  — State-by-slate 
meetings  of  persons  present  in  Wiushlngton 
from  the  various  stjites  will  be  held  through- 
out the  day  on  Monday.  January  26  At  these 
meetings,  the  positions  of  Individual  mem- 
bers of  the  state  delegations  will  be  reviewed 
and  additional  contacts  and  activities  .igreed 
upon  A  schedule  of  these  meeting.s  will  be 
provided  to  each  participant  upon  arrival 

Payment  of  espensef  — This  entire  opera- 
tion is  on  a  "dutch  treat  "  basis  Neither  the 
Emergency  Committee  cr  Its  coiiAtituent  or- 
ganlz«i!lons  are  In  position  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  pitxtlclpants 

Insfucttons  for  contacting  member.i  of 
Congress  -On  your  way  to  Washington. 
please  review  the  instructions  for  contacting 
member  TTiese  instructions  appear  on  the 
reverse  side  of  this  sheet 

CONGIirSSIoNAL    CONTAiT    PROCEDIRE 

1  To  locate  a  Member  s  office  ask  the  guard 
Inside  the  door  of  any  of  the  three  Hou.se 
office  b'.illdlngs 

3-dlglt  room  numbers  are  in  the  Cannon 
Building: 

4-dlglt  numbers  beginning  with  1  are  in 
the  Longworth  Building; 

4-dlgit  numbers  beginning  with  2  are  in 
The  Rayb'irn  Building 

2  It  IS  B  g(X)d  Idea  to  telephone  for  an 
appointment  before  you  go  to  the  Congres- 
sional once  Call  CApltnl  4  3121  and  ask 
for  the  Member  s  office 

3  You  should  make  it  i-lear  that  vou  want 
to  see  the  Member  hlnxseif  and  that  you  are 
entirely  willing  to  wait,  to  come  back,  or  to 
go  to  see  him  on  the  House  floor,  if  neces- 
sary 

4  In  your  Interview  with  the  Member,  be 
sure  to  express  appreciation  for  his  support 
of  education  legislation  in  the  past. 

5  Then  tell  him  that  you  are  concerned 
about  the  Presidents  Impending  veto  of 
HR  13111.  the  Labor-HEW  appropriations 
bill  Ask  him  to  vote  to  override  the  Presi- 
dents veto 

6  Give  him  any  special  local  reasons  why 
he  should  vote  to  override-  shortages  of 
school  funds,  etc  This  Is  Important 

7  .Ask  him  for  a  commitment  as  to  how  he 
will  vote  Try  to  avoid  accepting  noncom- 
.TUttal  wording  such  a.s  a  promise  to  "con- 
sider the  matter  ,  tell  him  that  you  need 
to  know  what  he  will  do 

8  If  he  is  unable  to  make  a  favorable 
commitment  In  the  first  visit,  ask  him  If 
there  Is  any  Information  you  can  obtain 
for  hlra  and  tell  him  you  would  like  to  come 
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back  and  discuss  the  matter  with  him  again 
prior  to  the  vote 

9  If  he  IS  unable  to  make  a  favorable  com- 
mitment, ask  If  he  will  commit  himself  to  be 
absent  during  this  vote 

10  Tell  him  that  you  plan  to  be  In  the 
gallery  throughout  the  debate  and  the  voting 
on  the  veto  override. 

11  Thank  him  for  Uking  the  time  In  his 
busy  schedule  to  see  you  and  iif  the  visit  has 
been  favorable)  tell  him  that  you  and  your 
a-ssiKTiates  will  do  everything  you  can  to  a.^- 
sist  him  locally. 

12  Fill  out  a  Congressional  Contact  Report 
and  turn  It  In  at  the  office  of  the  Emergency 
Conunlttee.  Suite  302  In  the  Congressional 
Hotel  This  Is  very  Important 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  DESTROYED  BY 
DEMAGOGS— CHILDREN  ENDAN- 
GERED 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOtriSlANA 

I.N'   rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  29.  1970 

Mr  RARICK  Mr.  Sjieaker,  the  tragedy 
of  public  education  sacrificed  to  the 
power  lu.sts  of  the  demagogs  continues. 

From  every  part  of  the  country  where 
the  schools  have  been  taken  away  from 
the  teachers  and  educators  to  become 
the  toys  of  the  leftists  and  the  ploys  of 
the  rabble  rousers.  the  story  is  the  same. 
Where  the  parents  and  the  local  respon- 
sible citizens  have  lost  control  of  their 
.schools,  public  education  has  been 
destroyed. 

Not  only  Is  It  impossible  to  teach  un- 
der such  circumstances,  but  the  chil- 
dren forced  to  attend — and  the  teach- 
ers— are  subjected  to  very  real  and  very 
unnecessary  dangers.  They  are  physi- 
cally endangered,  mentally  harmed,  and 
exposed  to  grave  moral  risks.  The 
spiritual  hazard  of  prayer  has  been 
eliminated 

The  heartless  and  in.sane  argument 
that  it  may  be  necessar>'  to  "sacrifice" 
a  generation  of  decent,  normal  children 
in  order  to  bring  about  the  hashish 
dream  of  total  equality  of  unequals  has 
run  out  of  time.  No  parent  worth  his 
salt  will  permit  his  children  to  be  vic- 
tims of  such  an  idiotic  experiment — and 
fewer  and  fewer  of  our  qualified  teach- 
ers and  educators  remain  connected  with 
public  schools. 

Members  who  represent  districts  in 
which  these  tragedies  have  not  occurred 
should  learn  from  the  experience  of  the 
District  of  Columbia— and  understand 
why  it  is  that  the  people  of  my  district 
do  not  intend  to  surrender  their  chil- 
dren to  leftist  planned.  HEW  programed, 
judicially  enforced  tyranny. 

I  include  pertment  newsclippings  from 
Chicago.  New  York,  and  Washington,  re- 
lating to  the  results  of  sociological  race 
mixing  m  my  remarks: 

(From   the  Chicago   Tribune    Jan    21.    1970| 

Principal  or  Crane  Tells  or  Death  Threats, 

School's  Problems 

•  By  Casey  Banasi 

James  P  Maloney.  principal  of  the  troubled 
Crane  High  school,  said  yesterday  that  his 
lUe  has  oeen  threatened,  but  added  he  re- 
jected protection  offered  by  police 

Maloney  said  he  did  not  accept  protection 
because   he   felt    the   threats   were   the  same 


X 
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as  unfounded  "bomb  threats  "  He  appeared 
at  a  press  conference,  making  his  first  pub- 
lic statements  on  the  school's  problems  since 
leaving  Crane  two  weeks  after  an  attempt 
was  made  to  carry  him  out  of  the  building. 

ASKS    rOR   TRANSFER 

This  was  the  Incident  that  led  Maloney  to 
ask  for  a  transfer  to  another  school.  Altbo 
technically  the  principal  of  Crane,  he  has 
been  working  In  the  board  of  examiners  of- 
fice and  Is  expected  to  be  assigned  shortly 
to  another  school. 

Maloney  spoke  out  against  critics  of  the 
Crane  faculty. 

"You  have  to  be  the  best  to  survive  In  a 
school  in  which  students  are  reluctant  to 
attend  and  to  learn,"  he  said.  "Some  of  the 
best  teachers  are  In  the  Inner  city." 

Maloney  said  that  a  constant  problem  was 
the  easy  access  Into  the  school  by  persons 
who  are  not  students. 

"Crane  Is  a  vast  building  with  36  doors," 
he  explained.  "Anyone  could  open  the  doors 
from  the  Inside  to  let  people  In,  and  they 
did." 

LACKS    COMMUNICATIONS 

Another  problem.  Maloney  said,  has  been 
the  lack  of  a  communications  system  to 
contact  the  entire  faculty  and  student  body. 
In  emergencies,  student  runners  were  sent 
from  room  to  room  with  messages. 

Jullen  D  Drayton,  an  area  associate  su- 
perintendent, said  10  security  guards  will  be 
'  on  duty  thruout  the  school  day  and  Crane 
will  receive  a  public  address  system.  He  added 
that  an  Intercom  system  donated  by  1111- 
nols  Bell  Telephone  company  will  be  In- 
stalled shortly. 

Maloney  said  Crane's  problems  stem  from 
a  changing  social  climate  over  the  last  10 
years  But  the  current  wave  of  turmoil 
started  last  October  after  John  and  Michael 
Soto,  two  former  Crane  students,  were  killed 
In  clashes  with  the  police. 

REJECTS    MEMORIAL   ASSEMBLY 

After  the  first  Soto  brother  was  killed, 
Maloney  said,  he  rejected  a  request  for  a 
memorial  assembly.  He  said  he  decided 
against  the  assembly  because  Soto  died  In 
"an  altercation  with  the  police"  and  because 
"sufficient  recognition"  was  given  to  his 
death. 

Maloney  said  that  he  went  to  the  funeral 
home  to  console  the  family,  and  that  any 
students  who  wanted  to  attend  the  funeral 
were  given  permission  to  do  so. 

Two  weeks  .igo.  a  community  meeting  was 
called  to  discuss  the  school's  problems 

"An  individual  asked  that  I  resign,"  Ma- 
loney said  "I  said  I  had  no  intention  of 
resigning  " 

PICK    UP    HIS    CHAIR 

Maloney  said  three  persons  surrounded 
him,  ;isklng  him  to  leave  the  stage.  They 
lifted  the  chair  In  which  he  was  sitting,  but 
Maloney  fell.  Injuring  his  beck  on  the  chair. 

"I  then  felt  the  meeting  had  ended,"  he 
s;iid 

In  his  eight  years  as  principal  of  three 
Inner  city  schools,  Maloney  has  been  beaten 
twice. 

CONFLICT    AT    HARRISON 

In  another  school  confilct.  teachers  at  Har- 
rison High  school  pleaded  for  help  yesterday 
to  end  the  turmoil  in  their  building. 

"No  student,  white  or  black.  Is  safe  from 
the  predatory  efforts  of  the  gangs  that  prowl 
In  and  a'oout  the  building,"  the  teachers  say. 
"No  teachers  can  conduct  a  meaningful  class 
while  the  present  conditions  exist" 

In  their  suitement.  they  said  student  gangs 
and  Intruders  roam  corridors  at  will,  stu- 
dents defy  all  authority  and  refuse  to  attend 
class,  and  continual  physical  assaults  cause 
an  alarming  dropout  rate 

"All  efforts  by  administration  and  faculty 
have  proved  fruitless."  the  statement  said. 
"We  need  help!  Words  cannot  describe  the 
tension  and  terror  that  exist." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

Jan.  29,  1970] 

Schools  in  New  York  Get  Baby-Delivery 

Directions 

New  York — ^Emergency  Instructions  on 
how  to  deliver  a  baby  In  school  have  been 
sent  to  all  city  public  school  principals  by 
the  Department  of  Health. 

The  Instructions  said  each  school  should 
have  "an  appropriate  room  with  a  high  table 
or  bench"  and  two  persons  trained  In  delivery 
procedures  to  help  until  a  doctor  reaches  the 
school. 

TTie  new  procedures,  made  public  yester- 
day, apparently  were  a  response  to  the  Board 
of  Education's  action  last  fall  to  encourage 
pregnant  students  to  remain  in  school  In- 
stead of  dismissing  them. 

There  were  2,487  reported  pregnancies  last 
year  among  unmarried  girls  In  7th  through 
12th  grades  In  dty  schools. 

Dr.  Olive  E.  Pitkin,  director  of  the  Health 
Department's  bureau  of  school  health,  said 
he  knew  of  only  two  cases  In  the  last  15  years 
In  which  a  girl  gave  birth  in  school. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  29,  1970] 

Shakedowns  iNTiMmATE  D.C.  Stitdents 
(By  Oarl  Bernstein) 

On  Tueeday,  police  arrested  a  12-year-old 
student  at  Simon  Elementary  School  In 
Southeast  Washington  and  accused  him  of 
robbing  a  classmate,  Ernest  Powell,  11,  of  a 
quarter. 

The  suspect  was  charged  with  a  crime 
called  "robbery  fear" — meaning  that  fear  was 
the  weapon  ueed  in  the  alleged  robbery 

Robbery-fear,  which  a  layman  might  call 
extortion.  Is  an  accepted  fact  of  public  edu- 
cation In  and  around  many  of  Washington's 
schools,  according  to  police,  students  and 
school  officials. 

The  problem  has  become  so  acute  in  at 
least  one  school — Shaw  Junior  High — that 
some  students  stay  home  out  of  fear,  accord- 
ing to  the  principal. 

"Essentially  these  Incidents  are  shake- 
downs," says  Officer  James  Gainer  of  the 
Washington  police  youth  division. 

"It's  a  continuous  problem  at  all  levels  in 
the  schools.  The  only  thing  unusual  about 
the  Simon  case  Is  that  there  was  an  arrest. 
Usually,  the  kids  are  too  scared  to  complain 
about  it." 

Ernest  told  fwllce  he  became  frightened 
Tuesday  when  he  saw  a  schoolmate  walking 
toward  him  on  the  Simon  playground  at 
Mississippi  Avenue  and  4th  Street  SE. 

The  same  boy  had  taken  money  from  him 
before,  after  threatening  to  beat  him,  Ernest 
reported.  Ernest  also  was  beaten  and  robbed 
several  weeks  ago  by  three  boys  as  he  walked 
home  from  school,  according  to  his  grand- 
mother. 

So,  on  Tuesday,  he  handed  his  25-cent 
dally  allowance  to  a  friend  when  he  saw  the 
same  schoolmate  walking  toward  him. 

The  student  later  charged  with  robbery 
then  approached  both  boys  and  demanded 
the  quarter  he  had  seen  Ernest  pass  to  his 
friend,  assistant  principal  Gloria  S.  Ingram 
said. 

Kenneth  Mathls,  Ernest's  12-year-old  com- 
panion, wasn't  about  to  argue:  In  December, 
another  student  had  taken  $1.50  from  him 
after  threatening  to  beat  him,  his  mother 
said  yesterday. 

"A  quarter  Just  isn't  worth  getting  messed 
up  over,"  she  observed. 

Police  report  that  Anacostla — where  Simon 
Elementary  is  located — has  been  particularly 
hard-hit  by  student  shakedowns,  although 
there  seem  to  be  few  schools  in  the  District 
unaffected  by  the  problem. 

"There's  even  a  bridge  near  here  that  the 
children  call  the  toll  bridge,"  Principal  James 
Carter  of  Hart  Junior  High  School  said  yes- 
terday. The  school  is  located  at  601  Missis- 
sippi Avenue  SE. 
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The  bridge,  which  crosses  Oxon  Run  near 
Valley  Avenue,  takes  Its  name  from  older 
students  who  "shake  down  smaller  children 
before  they  let  them  go  across,"  Carter  said. 

The  Hart  principal,  who  recently  testified 
before  Congress  on  safety  problems  in  Dls- 
tric  schools,  said  shakedowns  have  become 
less  frequent  since  Increased  police  protec- 
tion was  ordered  for  schools  in  Anacostla  two 
months  ago. 

"I'm  sure  it's  still  godng  on  though,"  he 
added.  "And  it's  going  to  get  worse  when  the 
weather  gets  warmer." 

According  to  police,  most  student  shake- 
downs are  committed  either  by  older  or  big- 
ger students  or  groups  of  three  or  four  who 
will  pick  on  a  lone  student. 

"We  could  do  something  about  it,"  says 
Officer  Gainer  of  the  youth  division,  "but 
the  victims  are  afraid  to  complain.  They 
know  that  kids  have  been  beaten  up  for 
talking." 

Even  when  students  complain  to  school  of- 
ficials, Gainer  says,  a  shakedown  rarely  re- 
sults In  an  arrest. 

"When  It  comes  time  for  a  confrontation, 
the  kid  who  has  done  It  says,  'I  didn't  take 
anything;  I  asked  for  a  loan.'  And  then  the 
one  who  got  robbed  gets  scared  and  says  may- 
be It  was  a  loan  after  all." 

Conversations  with  principals,  students 
and  teachers  at  a  dozen  schools  in  all  areas 
of  the  city  yesterday  resulted  in  assertions 
that  students  at  all  12  schools  have  been  ex- 
periencing shakedowns. 

In  addition  to  Simon,  the  schools  checked 
were  Carver  (In  Northeast) ,  Congress  Heights 
(SE)  and  Langston  (NW)  elementarles;  Alice 
Deal  (NW),  Hart  (SE),  Shaw  (NW), 
Stuart  (NE)  and  Randall  (SW)  Junior  highs: 
and  Western  (NW),  Eastern  (NE),  and  Bal- 
lou  (SE)  high  schools. 

"We  need  everybody  on  duty  In  the  halls 
all  day  because  of  the  problem."  said  Princi- 
pal Percy  Ellis  of  Shaw  Junior  High  at  7th 
Street  and  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW. 

"At  lunch  time  it's  terrible  .  .  .  We  have 
at  least  one  (shakedown)  reported  every  day 
but  there  are  a  lot  more  than  that  going  on. 
Some  of  the  girls  do  It.  too. 

"We've  had  complaints  where  students 
wouldn't  come  to  school.  The  mother  would 
go  to  work  and  then  the  student  would  slip 
back  home  because  he  was  afraid  he'd  lose 
his  money  or  get  beaten  up,"  HUs  said. 

At  Alice  Deal  Junior  High  in  Upper 
Northwest,  a  teacher  reported  that  lunch- 
time  shakedowns  are  becoming  more  fre- 
quent. 

"Sometimes  if  a  student  won't  turn  over 
money  he'll  get  his  lunch  tray  snatched," 
the  teacher  said. 

At  Western  High  in  Georgetown,  students 
who  take  buses  to  school  from  the  Inner 
city  say  they  have  been  shaken  down  by 
schoolmates  who  ride  with  them. 

"It  goes  on  all  the  time,"  said  a  sixth  grad- 
er at  Congress  Heights  Elementary  School. 
5th  Street  and  Nichols  Avenue  SE  "There's 
nothln'  you  can  do  about  It  If  there's  a 
bunch  of  them  or  If  somebody's  bigger  than 
you  are  ...  If  you  report  it  to  the  prin- 
cipal, they'll  beat  you  up." 

Leroy  Dlllard,  a  former  prlnclpial  who  now 
Is  assistant  to  Acting  School  Supt.  Benjamin 
Henley,  says  shakedowns  "are  nothing  new 
.  .  .  but  like  everjrthlng  else  they've  taken 
a  turn  for  the  worse." 

"Many  people  have  considered  them  a 
minor  problem  before,"  Dlllard  says,  "but 
they're  a  frightening  and  traumatic  thing 
for  many  of  our  children  .   .  . 

"I  really  believe  it's  a  way  of  life  for  some 
of  these  kids.  It's  survival  of  the  fittest:  it's 
a  reflection  of  cur  whole  community.  They 
know  they're  wrong,  yet  It  is  part  of  their 
living." 

The  shakedown  will  stop,  Dlllard  believes, 
"only  when  we  get  i>eople  aroused  to  the 
point  where  they  want  to  make  their  com- 
mvmltles,  neighborhoods  and  schools  safe." 
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UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\-ES 

Tuesday,  January  27,  1970 
Mr  ROBISON  Mr  Speaker,  recently, 
in  his  stale  of  the  Union  message.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  called  upon  the  American 
people  to  direct  their  attention  to  our 
Internal  difficulties,  such  as  air  and  water 
pollution  and  increasing  crime  We  are 
indeed  faced  with  serious  internal  pmb- 
lenis  which  we  most  all  strive  to  over- 
come However,  today  It  seems  appro- 
priate that  we  remmd  ourselves  that  at 
least  one  battle  we  have  already  won, 
a  batzle  which  others  must  still  fight.  I 
refer  to  the  battle  for  freedom. 

Today    in  the  'land  of  the  free"  and 
throuizhout  the  world,  Ukrainian  Inde- 
pendence Day  is  being  marked    A  littie 
more  than  5J  years  ago.  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Ukrainian  National  Republic 
was  proclaimed.  After  4  following  years 
of  war  with  Soviet  Russia,  the  Republic 
ceased  to  exL^t.  subdued  to  a  puppet  re- 
Rime    Though  defeated,   the   Ukraiman 
people  continued  an  underground  strug- 
gle   for    their    freedom.    The    evidence 
available     through     Weswrn     observers 
shows  that  these  people  have  been  cruelly 
exploited,    their  resources  utilized  solely 
for  the  purposes  of  Moscow,  their  efforts 
to  Increase  their  freedom  repulsed    But 
It  also  show,  that  despite  constant  m- 
timidatlon,   the  Ukrainian   people   have 
not  given  up  their  hopes  of  eventually 
being  free,  that  they  still  yearn  to  escape 
the  yoke  of  Soviet  Russia's  domination 
Today,  I  wish  to  join  with  those  who 
are  participating  in  Ukrainian  Independ- 
ence Day  in  applauding  the  courage  and 
will  of  the  Ukrainian  people,  and  in  join- 
ing with  their  hope  for  eventual  free- 
dom   We  who  are  free  would  do  well  to 
alway.-  keep  m  mind  that  there  are  brave 
men  of  other  lands  who  must  still  strug- 
gle to  achieve  the  freedoms  we  in  our  for- 
tunate  Nation   have  come   to   take    for 
granted 

One  of  my  constituents  In  a  recent 
letter  to  the  Blnghamton,  NY,  Press 
recalls  in  eloquent  terms  the  hard  and 
proud  struggle  which  this  day  commem- 
orates  His  letter  follows 

To  the  EonoB 

In  observance  of  the  ■Ukrainian  Inde- 
pendence Day  of  Jan  22.  it  Is  only  fitting  to 
reflect  on  the  struggle  of  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple to  regain  the'.r  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence 

The  RuwUa^  claim  to  have  invented  Ju»t 
about  everything  According  to  them  Mar- 
coni and  Edijon  made  their  inventloru  yean 
aft^r  the  RvuBlana  abowed  them  how 

The  Rinalanj  are  maateri  of  deceit  and 
tr«acherT  In  HIS  Pet*T  the  Or»at  by  n(B- 
clal  decree  changed  Ihelr  ortfln«l  n»m«  of 
Mu*c<iTr.««  to  RuMikna  in  order  to  c'.altn  the 
early  tUatorr  of  Ukrainian  people  who  u»e«l 
tne  name  R<im 

The    MMtc.-v!i#«    ttefan    lo   call    \b0ma».r»t 
the    Or»«'    Ruealana    and    called    the    Ckr«i 
nlana  'I  ittle  RuMiani 

■n»e  We«wrn  W<«.d  w»a  nalre  u>  arrepi  «^• 
Moaeovlt**    aa    nr**i    NiMatoaa    d«ap«'e    th« 
f*et   tJvat   V%r%  nkana   had   d«»»i«p«d    •    hit* 
l«««l  of  riTlil*sllo«i   and  eu  tut*   ii*(<>r*   Mo* 
r<w  we  even  bMlil 

In  <h«  r'aarlai  HuMian  Wm^n  ike  wt^ 
l*kr»!R  sn   •■«    hrowti    -i'    •»  the  ittru  «ar? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Ukralnlana  were  the  tlrsl  U)  find  out 
what  It  13  line  to  coexist  with  the  Russliins 
In  1654,  the  Ukrainian  Hetman  Bohdan 
Hmelnytsky  concluded  a  military  alliance 
with  Tsar  Alexis. 

The  Russian  tsar  used  this  treaty  to  move 
his  troops  into  UKr.ilne.  not  for  military  ac- 
tion against  Ukmliie  s  enemies,  but  In  order 
to  gain  control  oi  the  Ukrainian  people  and 
turn  Ukraine  into  a  colony 

The  Ukrainian  people  tried  in  many  In- 
stances to  break  away  from  under  the  Rils- 
slan  rule,  but  with  no  success  until  1917 
when  the  Russian  empire  wius  crumbling 

On  JiUi  22,  191H.  the  independence  of 
fkralne  was  procl.ilmed  In  Kiev,  the  capital 
of  Ukraine  Tlie  Vuung  Ukrainian  democratic 
republic  was  Inimediately  recognized  by  a 
number  of  foreign  governments  Including 
that  of  Soviet   Russia  under  Lenin 

Only  several  days  later.  Lenin  ordered  the 
Red  Russian  army  to  Invade  Ukraine  The 
Russian  empire  was  once  again  being  re- 
stored except  this  time  with  a  fresh  coat  of 
red  paint. 

By  1320,  Ukraine  could  no  longer  oppoee 
the  superior  forces  of  Communist  Russia, 
and  in  1923  became  a  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union 

The  freedom-loving  people  of  Ukraine  have 
not  accepted  Soviet  Russian  domination  and 
have  been  fighting  for  the  reestabllshment 
of  their  independence  by  all  means  at  their 
diiposal 

On  this  memorable  occiislon.  let  us  tell  the 
Cftptlve  people  of  Ukraine  that  they  are  not 
forgotten  The  aspirations  they  had  In  1918 
are  still  their  goal 

Millions  of  Americans  are  conscious  of 
their  tragic  plight  Let  us  earnestly  pray  that 
It  will  soon  be  relieved 

John  Nahornyj 


January  ^9,  1970 


THE   INVISIBLY   HANDICAPPED 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLIiNOIS 

IN  TilE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  29.  1970 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr.  St)eaker.  in  view 
of  our  failure  to  override  the  President's 
veto  of  the  HEW-Labor  appropriations 
bill  yesterday,  I  wish  to  underscore  the 
very  critical  needs  of  the  education  com- 
munity at  all  levels.  We  must  enact  leg- 
islation that  will  meet  those  needs.  At 
the  present  time,  one  of  the  unmet  needs 
concerns  children  with  learning  dis- 
abilities who,  with  proper  teachmg  tech- 
niques and  programs,  can  be  taught  to 
learn  In  a  classroom  environment. 

The  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
appoved  legislation  which  was  written 
by  my  subcommittee  earlier  thla  year  to 
include  these  learning  disabled  children 
under  aid  to  handicapped  children.  This 
measure  is  deserving  of  renewed  atten- 
tion 

FoUomtng  la  a  ipeecii  that  I  delivered 
on  thl*  »ubject  In  Chicago  at  the  nilnou 
Council  for  Children  With  Laaming  DU- 
abtlltlM  Award  Dinner.  In  the  Sheraton- 
Chtc«co  Hotel,  on  January  34.  1970 
TMa   iHTiawiT    MaM»K4rr«B 

t,AdlM  M>d  ■•nttwfnen  ii  U  alway*  a  plaa*- 
if  to  m»t  with  T"*'  •>!•«  Kiday  t  aa>  pnr- 
UeuUrly  proud  and  happy  *»  *•  *•»•  '•• 
tuf  taMM  a  bM»»M  r«*r  r<«  *dvMKUlg  *<9^em- 
WUkiltm  io  iMlp  Uk*  rtilM  VltJl  iMTWIItg  «!•- 
aMHUM  TllMika  Ui  Ik*  eoMMaatf  9»mn»  at 
!■•««•*•  ■<maiiwi  aiid  puumi*mm  Ikfattfte- 
.r««<  I  he  ta»d  wprnr***  imnttm  «MaMH«l« 
h*>«    nn«llT    he**    arr^v^M    fuel**' 


tlon  us  a  condition  requiring  urgent  action 
at  the  national  level. 

On  October  6.  1969.  HR  13310.  the  Clill- 
dreu  with  Sp)eclflc  Learning  Disabilities  Act 
of  1969.  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  a  vote  of  350  to  0  1  he  rare  dispatch  and 
unanimity  of  purpose  which  ha^  character- 
ized the  congressional  response  to  this  bill, 
serves  as  a  sure  indication  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  &n  Idea  whose  time  has  come  The 
bill,  which  I  InUoduced  In  March  of  last 
year.  w,is  welcomed  enthusiastically  by  the 
majority  of  those  who  testified  In  the  hear- 
ings held  by  my  Subcommittee  in  July.  The 
full  fonvmlttee  on  Education  and  Labor  re- 
ported H  R  13310  to  the  House  on  September 
11  and  It  was  ptu->.-,ed  unanimously  less  than 
a  month  later  The  bill  Is  now  In  the  hands 
of  the  Senate  and  It  Ls  my  understanding 
that  Its  provisions  have  been  Incorporated 
in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  The  Senate  will  soon  be  voting 
on  these  amendments  and  I  am  confident 
that  our  fight  to  authorize  aid  for  children 
with  specific  learning  disabilities  will  soon  be 
won. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  not  familiar 
With  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  Act,  I 
should  like  to  summarize  It  briefly.  A  new 
three-year  program  for  children  with  specific 
learning  dlsablUUes  has  t>een  added  to  Title 
VI  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  The  program  will  authorize  Fed- 
eral aid  in  the  following  areas,  as  they  relate 
to  children  with  specific  learning  disabilities: 
Research,  including  surveys  and  demon- 
strations; 

Training  for  teachers  and  other  educa- 
tional per.>  imel. 

Establishing  and  operating  model  centers 
which  wTU  provide  testing  and  educational 
evaluation  services,  develop  and  conduct 
model  programs,  and  assist  other  institu- 
tions In  making  such  model  programs  avail- 
able 

Speci.il  consideration  will  be  given  to  ap- 
plicants proposing  creative  new  ways  to  edu- 
cate the  child  with  specific  learning  dis- 
abilities, and  to  those  emphasizing  the  pre- 
vention and  early  identification  of  this 
handicap  $6  million  Is  authorized  for  fiscal 
1971,  $12  million  for  fiscal  1972  and  $18 
million  far  fiscal  1973 

Children  with  specific  learning  disabili- 
ties are  defined  as  those  with  a  disorder 
m  one  or  more  of  the  basic  psychological 
processes  Involved  In  understanding  or  using 
spoken  or  written  language.  Such  a  disorder 
may  result  in  an  imperfect  ability  to  listen, 
think,  spesJi,  write,  spell,  or  calculate.  Learn- 
ing problems  caused  by  visual,  hearing,  or 
motor  handicaps,  mental  retardation,  emo- 
tional disturbance,  or  environmental  disad- 
vantage are  not  included 

The  addition  of  this  deflnitlon  of  ntle  VI 
of  E8CA  makes  clear  the  lnt«nt  of  Congress : 
clilldren  with  learning  disablUUes  are  to  be 
•peclflcaily  Included  In  the  State  grant  pro- 
gram, which  allotted  more  than  tOaCOOO  to 
niPnoU  alone  In  lB«e.  children  with  learn- 
ing «l»ablllUe«  will  be  a  «p«clflc  concern  of 
the  regional  reaourc*  centers  authorized  un- 
der the  Act,  taacbara  for  children  with  learn- 
ing dUablllUea  are  to  be  actively  recruited 
and  information  about  theae  programa  dli- 
•emloated 

Under  ecuting  legUlatlon.  theae  progranu 
were  theoretically  available  to  the  child  with 
a  learning  dleabtllty  but  a  glanc*  at  the  tU- 
tl»uc«  rereeU  the  eitent  to  which  their 
needs  were  ignored  The  rategvwy  of  aid 
knoem  aj  rrtppted  and  nOker  he^th  im- 
p*tred  rhildren  In  which  the  child  with 
leeniint  dUaMllltea  haa  b*en  IncludMi  re- 
cwived  only  •".  or  »il  funds  evallaMe  to  the 
handu^ped  In  aarel  IMS  ua^av  T^Uee  1 
sMd  VI  <rf  BaCA  U  iniMott  tMa  ■*•«<  (hat 
(mil  *M  rhtMrew  ta  iais  cwiwun  •**• 
iji  1 1  i  ta  a  •%•«•  whaee  oree  ggaao  rhii 
«eea  M«  I  iiaiirii.tl»e4y  wiiiaied  %•  he  »mI 
taring  tram  MMrwiag  dtaaMIHlaa 
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The  Illinois  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  has  assessed  the  return  on  its 
investment  In  special  education  as  ten  to  one 
lor  every  dollar  spent.  I  think  It  is  safe  to 
assume  that  the  personal  dividends  for  those 
participating  are  even  greater.  Therefore, 
I  contend  that  we  cannot  afford  to  econo- 
mize on  the  education  of  the  handicapped — 
particularly  when  dealing  with  learning  dis- 
abilities which  prevent  so  many  of  our  most 
potentially  productive  citizens  from  realiz- 
ing their  full  promise. 

Specific  provision  for  children  with  learn- 
ing disabilities  will  not  be  limited  to  Title 
VI  of  ESEA  alone.  Under  the  proposed  legis- 
lation State  agencies  which  are  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  education  of  handicapped 
children  may  receive  funds  under  Title  I  of 
ESEA  for  children  with  such  disorders.  The 
various  laws  relating  to  the  training  of 
teachers  of  the  handicapped  will  be  amended 
to  include  the  educational  personnel  so  badly 
ni?eded  In  the  field.  The  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  and  the  Handicapped  Children's 
Early  Education  Assistance  Act  will  also  In- 
clude special  reference  to  learning  disabil- 
ities. 

The  picture  from  Capitol  Hlil  Is  an  en- 
couraging one,  particularly  when  we  reflect 
that  in  1957,  the  first  year  in  which  parents 
began  to  organize  on  a  Statewide  basis,  there 
Were  so  few  people  who  were  aware  of  the 
existence  of  Implications  at  the  1  to  3% 
of  our  school  children  afflicted  by  various 
learning  disorders.  The  passage  of  broad  Fed- 
eral legislation  for  the  handicapped  In  the 
p.\st  decade  has  heli>ed  create  an  atmosphere 
conducive  to  t>etter  understanding  of  the 
plight  of  those  whose  suffering  is  less  visible 
but  no  less  intense. 

Recognition  of  specific  learning  disabilities 
Is  but  a  beginning,  however.  Despite  nearly 
unanimous  agreement  on  the  effects  of  such 
disorders,  there  Is  little  accord  concerning 
cause  and  cure,  A  recent  text  on  the  subject 
concludes  a  summary  of  research  with  tills 
statement:  "If  there  Is  one  word  that  charac- 
terizes the  research  that  bears  on  learning 
disabilities.  It  Is  'Inconclusive'."  The  com- 
plexity of  the  problems  Involved  have  baffled 
many  of  our  finest  minds.  On  the  basis  of 
existing  studies  no  one  approcu;h  can  be  ac- 
claimed as  a  complete  success  nor  dismissed 
as  a  tot.ll  failure. 

Our  inability  to  grasp  the  essential  nature 
of  learning  disorders  is  not  necessarily  a 
drawback,  however.  The  subtle  network  of 
perceptual  handicaps  and  complex  symptoms 
which  Indicate  a  sfjeclflc  learning  disability 
is  forcing  educators  to  place  more  emphasis 
on  the  unique  needs  of  the  Individual  child. 
Scientists  are  expanding  their  methods  of 
research  and  treatment  to  Include  Informa- 
tion and  techniques  from  other  dLsctpUnes. 
Many  professionals  in  the  field  of  special 
education  consider  this  new  approach  to  be 
a  portent  of  change  for  all  exceptional  chil- 
dren An  Interdisciplinary  approach  focused 
on  the  Individual  needs  of  the  handicapped 
child  may  well  prove  to  be  the  most  effective 
means  of  overcoming  a  variety  of  diaabllltlea. 
Dr  Sam  Clements  of  the  National  Eaater 
Seal  Society  testified  on  thin  subject  t>efora 
mv  Subcommittee.  coRunenting 

"Children  with  learning  dlaablllUaa  haT* 
•er%-ed  as  no  other  group  to  emphaatae  the 
fact  that  eiceptlonal  children.  In  the  gMi- 
eral  aerue.  are  a  aoclal  Isauc,  and  beoee,  be- 
come the  concern  and  reapoaalbtUty  of  evary- 
■  ne  Their  dlfdruUire  and  their  amelioration 
cannot  be  In  the  ■tngular  euatody  of  a  par> 
ticular  profeaelon  The  child  with  laanitw 
diaablliuea  haa  aucoeeded  wbere  atl  Mkm 
earwpttonal  chtldrea  before  hiM  haw  flUaC 
IB  tkat  he  haa  artod  ae  a  eatalyat  la  ' 
vofeiber  luch  grouse  m  pareau  m 
rtilld  paychlainaia  paMaWtelaaa. 
neumtnctat*  rhIM  peTchtaafletB 
)•«■«•  lenflMea*  pa«hai(^to*a  anrtel 
itl«iaal  U»era»lau 
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child  development  specialists,  nurses  and 
others,  all  wUllng  to  work  as  a  team  In  help- 
ing to  solve  the  many  puzzling  problems. 
The  multldlsclpllnary  approach  to  diagnosis 
and  treatment  has  reached  a  new  level  of  in- 
clusion and  efficiency  with  children  with 
learning  disabilities,  and  a  much  better  Job  is 
being  done  for  them  and  their  parents." 

The  positive  effects  of  multldlsclpllnary 
action  can  only  l>e  as  great  as  the  number  of 
trained  professionals  In  the  field.  If  research 
findings  and  diagnostic  and  treatment  pro- 
cedures are  to  be  translated  into  effective 
classroom  practice,  we  must  have  teachers 
who  have  been  specially  trained  in  these 
techniques.  Unfortunately  such  teachers  are 
in  short  supply. 

As  of  1968,  there  were  only  20  colleges  of- 
fering courses  on  the  education  of  the  learn- 
ing disabled  child.  Robert  Russell,  represent- 
ing the  Association  for  Children  with  Learn- 
ing Disabilities,  has  estimated  that  we  need 
a  minimum  of  between  44.000  and  66,000 
teachers  in  the  area  of  specific  learning  dis- 
abiltlea.  The  growth  of  professional  oppor- 
tunities In  this  field  has  been  rapid  during 
the  past  five  years  or  so.  However,  when  one 
stops  to  consider  that  of  125  colleges  and 
universities  in  lUlnois,  only  8  offer  programs 
in  learning  dls&bUltles,  It  becomes  apparent 
that  we  have  far  to  go. 

Our  State  Is  one  of  the  acknowledged 
pioneers  In  the  field.  The  teacher  training 
program  at  Northwestern  University,  the  for- 
mation of  this  Council  in  1957.  Article  14  of 
the  Illinois  School  Code  making  educational 
programs  for  the  handicapped  mandatory  as 
of  last  July — all  serve  as  landmarks  in  the 
struggle  to  maximize  the  potential  of  each 
handicapped  child.  And  yet  we  mtist  also  look 
at  facts  such  as  those  presented  by  your 
Council's  representative,  Mr.  Gartner,  to  my 
Subcommittee  last  July : 

"The  latest  available  figures  show  that  in 
the  entire  state,  there  were  283  learning  dis- 
abilities programs  which  serviced  2.711 
youngsters.  As  stated  earlier,  over  69.000  of 
the  nilnols  school  pwpulatlon  are  estimated 
to  have  learning  disabilities.  Of  this  numljer, 
the  state  has  set  the  number  of  children  who 
are  so  severely  handicapped  that  they  must 
have  a  special  self-contained  classroom  at  1  ^r 
or  23,000.  Oiu"  programs  don't  even  begin  to 
cover  Jvist  the  most  severely  handicapped,  not 
even  considering  the  remaining  46,000  young- 
sters who  could  be  remediated  with  only  part 
of  their  school  day  spent  In  a  resource  class- 
room or  with  an  Itinerant  teacher." 

School  programs  at  the  national  level  were 
characterized  by  a  survey  published  In  1968 
as  being  "widely  divergent  and  seemingly  in- 
adequate." Of  the  49  States  responding,  only 
13  States  had  clasaee  for  chUdren  with  learn- 
ing disablllUea  repreaenUng  alwut  600  pro- 
grams in  all  with  approximately  10,000  chil- 
dren enrolled.  While  ail  the  States  agreed  to 
tlie  need  for  special  programs,  only  19  of  the 
SUtes  not  haTlng  programs  reported  the  ex- 
istence of  enabling  legUlatlon  at  the  State 
level. 

It  U  my  belief  that  the  model  center*  pro- 
poaed  in  the  ChUdren  with  Specific  Learning 
Dltabllltles  Act  will  not  only  aerve  to  upgrade 
current  achool  programs  and  esund  the  re- 
aouroos  aTallable  to  improve  teacher  educa- 
Uon,  but  It  win  alao  prove  to  be  a  major 
•tlmtilus  to  the  creauon  of  new  programs  at 
both  the  State  and  local  level 

At  thU  point  I  wish  to  emphaatae  that 
nooe  of  the  prc^raea  which  ha*  rharactrnaed 
thU  decaila  eouM  have  occurred  without 
your  help  The  eurrey  which  I  have  men- 
titinrt  fWiaa  that  "Public  awareaeaa  of  the 
aaedi  of  thla  group  was  eaaphaeiaig  by  eoa- 
tnbatofe  %e  the  ettrvey  ae  the  Moet  li 
taat  paaeatial  la^aaaee  »a  th 
of  ii^a^  ana  pareatal  preaewf*  la  parUe 
'Ma  BM)ee  laawear*  or. 
la  aMve  thaa  half  •*  (he  B«*t«i 
nyortli^   prt^reae    paeeatal   praae«*r*    waa 
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cited  as  the  basic  Impetus  for  the  program's 
implementation. 

I  wish  to  stress,  however,  that  there  Is  still 
much  to  be  done.  The  pending  Federal  leg- 
islation which  I  iiave  described  Is  a  dramatic 
breakthrough,  but  once  It  Is  passed  we  must 
exert  every  effort  to  insure  that  It  Is  fully 
funded  In  1971,  Pressure  at  the  State  and 
local  level  can  help  to  expand  the  number 
of  programs  available  to  the  child  with  learn- 
ing disabilities.  Ccxjperative  efforts  with 
counterpart  groups  In  other  States  can  pro- 
vide an  Interchange  of  ideas  and  experiences 
which  can  be  of  mutual  benefit  to  all.  States 
Just  entering  the  field  of  learning  disabili- 
ties can  profit  greatly  from  your  vast  experi- 
ence In  the  field.  The  role  of  the  Illinois 
Council  for  Children  with  Learning  Disabili- 
ties has  been  a  major  one;  your  past  accom- 
plisliments,  however,  are  but  a  measure  of 
the  potential  influence  you  can  exert  now 
that  your  cause  Is  beginning  to  receive  its 
due. 

Henry  David  Thoreau  once  wrote  of  the 
mass  of  men  who  "lead  lives  of  quiet  desper- 
ation." Children  with  learning  disabilities 
and  their  parents  have  personally  known  the 
pain  of  this  oljservation  for  generations.  For 
truly  the  lives  of  the  Invisibly  handicapped 
have  been  characterized  by  a  desperate 
search  for  help  and  understanding.  As  those 
dark  ages  come  to  an  end,  let  us  greet  the 
dawn  of  a  new  day.  resolved  to  renew  and 
strengthen  our  efforts  to  insure  each  child 
the  right  to  learn  and  develop  his  potential 
to  the  full. 
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Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  current 
editorial  of  the  leftwing  Washington 
Post  Is  a  typical  example  of  the  fuzzy 
thinking  of  the  Intellectual  boneheads 
responsible  for  the  current  state  of  our 
great  Nation. 

It  seems  that  the  welfare  recipients  In 
the  District  of  Coltimbia  are  having  trou- 
ble cashing  their  checks — some  of  the 
liquor  stores  charge  as  much  as  50  cents, 
an  obvious  discrimination.  Even  the 
banks  will  not  cash  checks  imless  the 
Identification  of  the  person  presenting 
a  oheck  Is  suitable. 

So,  reasons  the  Post,  we  must  encour- 
age the  "poor"  to  open  their  own  check- 
ing accounts  and  then  we  must  give  them 
suitable  identification  cards.  But  if  the 
card  Identified  them  as  welfare  recipi- 
ent*, it  might  hurt  their  senaltlvltles — or 
cramp  their  style — ao  the  bright  social 
planner  suggesU  that  everyone  else  carry 
liersonal  Identification  cards  issued  by 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

At  the  moment  in  the  DUtrtct  we  are 
hartng  a  "Uttle  on  your  nelchbor  '  pro- 
gram, since  the  assinine  law  for  the 
regutratton  of  flrrarms  has  not  produced 
•ufBrteni  restotratkxu  A  much  adver- 
tised telcphofw  number  u  available  to 
rail  and  anonymotiaty  art  not  only  the 
CMstnct  poltc*  but  the  Traasun  D^art- 
naetit  flraarms  aaenu  on  anyoat  at  whoaii 
vtni  are  ir%ad 

And  in  the  heart  ot  this  drive   we  <* 
aarve    two    brtital    knife    rnur^ra    of    a 
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QCESTION     NO.     12 

The  National  Education  As.sc>ciatlon  sp^afcs 
for  nijre  th.in  one  million  professional  edu- 
cators and  is  interested  in  all  federal  legis- 
lation which  may  affect  public  education  di- 
rectly or  indirectly 

Newsletters,  pamphets.  and  other  printed 
materials  .ire  sent  regularly  to  Iccal  and  sWte 
leaders  of  the  Association  and  a  select  group 
of  Individuals  representing  allied  Interests 
These  materials  explain  the  position  of  NEA 
on  federal  legislauve  propKasals  and  enitct- 
ments  In  addition,  an  educational  index  of 
the  Congressional  Record  Is  compiled  dally 
for  internal  stall  use  .^nd  for  the  u.se  of  NEA 
officers  and  other  educational  organizations 
requesting  it 

Prom  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  indi- 
cate, a  one-page  newsletter,  the  Flash.  Is 
sent  to  approximately  1300  persons  within 
the  .Association  or  other  related  organiza- 
tions to  report  current  developments  and  to 
suggest  w.iys  by  which  the.se  Individuals  m.^y 
express  their  opinions  on  the  matter  at 
hand 

The  Associations  legislative  program  de- 
rived from  goals  promulgated  annually  by 
Its  Representative  Assembly  Is  conveyed  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  federal  agencies 
This  was  accomplished  this  year  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Association's  pamphlet  en- 
titled. 1966-67  Federal  Legislative  Policy 
(copy  attached)  Any  statements  made  to  the 
Congress  during  the  year  In  opposition  to  or 
in  favor  of  specific  legislation  were  made  at 
the  request  of  members  of  Congress  The 
NEA  professional  staff  consults  with  mem- 
t>ers  of  Congress,  the  committee*  and  their 
staffs,  at  their  requests,  to  present  the  As- 
sociation's views  of  pending  legislation  and 
cifTer  information  on  Issues  of  concern  to  the 
teaching  profession. 

Prom  time  to  time,  the  Association  Is  asked 
to  present  testimony  at  hearings  on  pending 
legislation  In  response  to  such  requests, 
members  of  the  headquarters  stall  and  NEIA 
members  who  are  specialists  in  certain  fields 
often  file  statements  or  present  oral  testi- 
mony before  House  and  Senate  Committees. 

Nation  *L     Edication    Association     and    Ira 

Opt«ating   D«pa«tmints,   Washtncjton.   D  C 

I  Form  990-A.  Fiscal  Year  Ending 

May  31.  1967) 

QX7ESTION     NO.      IS  < 

(Information    required    by    instructions    for 
Schedule  B(l)  ) 

(ai  Educators  Fund  Management  Corpora- 
tion common  capital  stocli   i  voting). 

( b  I  500  shares  owned  at  beginning  and  at 
end  of  year. 

tci    2  665  shares  outstanding. 

(d)    »60.000 

le)  Pair  market  value  estimated  at  be- 
tween  $25,000   and    »50.000 

If  I    150  shares  in  July,  1965;   100  share*  in 
August.    1965,     150    shares    in    October,    1965 
and   100   shares  In  December.  1965 

(  g  I    Ptirchased  for  cash 

(h)    No  dividends  received 

iNsnucTioNS  ro  Pasticipants  in  "Ofera- 
noN    OvDiaiDE  ■    Washington.    D  C 

Educators,  school  board  members,  Ubrar- 
lan.s.  parents.  taxp>ayers  and  businessmen 
And  all  others  concerned  with  the  future  ai 
.American  educauon  are  encouraged  to  come 
uo  Washington  for  the  flght  to  override  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  anticipated  veto  of  HR  13111, 
•..he  HEW-Labor  appropriations  bill  for  1970 
The  presence  of  substantial  numbers  of  con- 
cerned individuals  in  Washington  during  the 
veto  flght  13  critically  important 

When   :o  cxrme — Plan    to  arrive   In   Wash- 
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Inglon   on   Sunday,  January  25  and   to  stay 
through  January  30   If  necessary 

What  to  do  upon  amia/— After  checking 
in  to  your  hotel,  go  to  the  offices  of  the 
Emergency  Commlt'fe  fv.r  Full  Funding  of 
Education  Programs  In  Suite  302  of  the  Con- 
gressional Hotel.  New  Jersey  Avenue  and  C 
Streets.  SE.  Washington  (Telephone  202 
547-8383)  There  you  should  register,  and 
receive  Instructions  about  the  briefing 
scheduling  and  other  matters  If  possible, 
try  to  check  in  at  the  Emergency  Committee 
ofhce  by  4  30  PM,  Sunday    January  25 

Hotel  rpseriafionj  —  The  Congressional  Ho- 
tel Is  sold  out  beginning  January  26.  Other 
Washington  hotels  generally  have  space 
available  during  the  period  The  other  two 
hotels  which  are  located  closest  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  the  Skyline  Inn.  10 
I  Street.  SW".  Washington  DC,  Telephone 
202  547  7500  and  the  Capitol  Hill  Hotel,  301 
First  Street,  NE  Washington,  DC,  Tele- 
phone—202  543-3140 

Daily  briefings — Briefings  will  be  held 
twice  a  day.  beginning  at  5  30  P  M  .  Sunday. 
January  25  A  complete  schedule  of  the 
briefings,  with  times  and  location.-,  will  be 
provided  to  you  when  you  check  In  at  the 
Emergency  Committee  office  on  arrival  Be 
sure  to  attend  each  of  these  briefings,  only 
in  this  way  can  you  be  fully  Informed  and  in 
p)OSlUon  to  partlcapte  effectively 

Sfafe-bv-stofe  meetings — State-by-state 
meetings  of  persons  present  In  Washington 
from  the  various  states  will  be  held  through- 
out the  day  on  Monday.  January  26  At  these 
meetings,  the  positions  of  Individual  mem- 
bers of  the  state  delegations  will  be  reviewed 
and  additional  contacts  and  activities  agreed 
upon.  A  schedule  of  these  meetings  will  be 
provided  to  each  participant  upon  arrival 

Payment  of  expanses  — This  entire  opera- 
tion Is  on  a  "dutch  treat"  basis.  Neither  the 
Emergency  Committee  cr  Its  constituent  or- 
ganizations are  In  [xseltlon  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  participants 

Inatr-uctions  for  contacting  members  of 
Congress  —On  your  way  to  Washington. 
please  review  the  instructions  for  contacting 
member  These  Instructions  appear  on  the 
reverse  side  of  this  sheet 

congressional  contact  procedure 

1  To  locate  a  Member  s  office,  ask  the  guard 
inside  the  door  of  any  of  the  three  House 
office  buildings 

3-dlglt  room  numbers  are  in  the  Cannon 
Building; 

4-dlglt  numt>ers  beginning  with  I  are  In 
the  Longworth  Building; 

4-dlglt  numbers  beginning  with  2  are  In 
the  Rayb'irn  Building. 

2  It  is  a  good  idea  to  telephone  for  an 
appointment  before  you  go  to  the  Congres- 
sional office  Call  CApltol  4-3121  and  ask 
for  the  Members  office 

3  Tou  should  make  It  clear  that  you  want 
to  see  the  Member  himself  and  that  you  are 
entirely  wllimg  to  wait,  to  come  back,  or  to 
go  to  see  him  on  the  House  floor.  If  neces- 
sary. 

4  In  your  interview  with  the  Member,  be 
.-.ure  to  express  appreciation  for  his  support 
of  education  legislation  in  the  past 

5  Then  tell  him  that  you  are  concerned 
about  the  Presidents  impending  veto  of 
HR  13111.  the  Labor-HEW  appropriations 
bill  Ask  him  to  vote  to  override  the  Presi- 
dents veto. 

6  Olve  hlm  any  special  local  reasons  why 
he  should  vote  to  override — shortages  of 
school  funds,  etc.  This  Is  Important 

7  Ask  him  for  a  commitment  as  to  how  he 
will  vote  Try  to  avoid  accepting  noncom- 
mittal wording  such  as  a  promise  to  "con- 
sider the  matter  '.  tell  him  that  you  need 
to  know  what  he  will  do 

8  If  he  is  unable  to  make  a  favorable 
commitment  in  the  first  visit,  ask  him  If 
there  Is  any  Information  you  can  obtain 
for  him  and  tell  him  you  would  like  to  come 
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back  and  discuss  the  matter  with  him  again 
prior  to  the  vote. 

9  If  he  Is  unable  to  make  a  favorable  com- 
mitment, ask  If  he  will  commit  himself  to  be 
absent  during  this  vote 

10  Tell  him  that  you  plan  to  be  In  the 
gallery  throughout  the  debate  and  the  voting 
on  the  veto  override. 

11.  Thank  him  for  taking  the  lime  in  his 
busy  schedule  to  see  you  and  ilf  the  visit  has 
been  favorable)  tell  him  that  you  and  your 
a-ssociates  will  do  everything  you  can  to  as- 
sist him  locally. 

12  Pill  out  a  Congressional  Contact  Report 
and  turn  It  In  at  the  office  of  the  Emergency 
Committee,  Suite  302  In  the  Congressional 
Hotel   This  is  very  imp'r'ii:  • 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  DESTROYED  BY 
DEMAGOGS — CHILDREN  ENDAN- 
GERED 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  29.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragedy 
of  public  education  sacrificed  to  the 
power  lusLs  of  the  demagogs  continues. 

From  ever>'  part  of  the  countr>'  where 
the  schools  have  been  taken  away  from 
the  teachers  and  educators  to  become 
the  toy.s  of  the  leftists  and  tlie  ploys  of 
the  rabble  rousers.  the  story  is  the  same. 
Where  the  parents  and  the  local  respon- 
sible citizens  have  lost  control  of  their 
schools,  public  education  has  been 
destroyed. 

Not  only  Is  it  impossible  to  teach  un- 
der such  circumstances,  but  the  chil- 
dren forced  to  attend — and  the  teach- 
ers— are  subjected  to  very  real  and  very 
unnecessary  dangers.  They  are  physi- 
cally endangered,  mentally  harmed,  and 
exposed  to  grave  moral  risks.  The 
spiritual  hazard  of  prayer  has  been 
eliminated 

The  heartless  and  insane  argument 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to  "sacrifice" 
a  generation  of  decent,  normal  children 
in  order  •no  bring  about  the  hashish 
dream  of  total  equality  of  unequals  has 
run  out  of  time.  No  parent  worth  his 
salt  will  permit  his  children  to  be  vic- 
tims of  such  an  Idiotic  experiment — and 
fewer  and  fewer  of  our  qualified  teach- 
ers and  educators  remain  connected  with 
public  schools. 

Members  who  represent  districts  in 
which  these  tragedies  have  not  occurred 
should  learn  from  the  experience  of  the 
District  of  Columbia — and  understand 
why  it  is  that  the  people  of  my  distiict 
do  not  intend  to  surrender  their  chil- 
dren to  leftist  planned.  HEW  programed, 
judicially  enforced  tyranny. 

I  include  pertment  newsclipplngs  from 
Chicago.  New  York,  and  Washington,  re- 
lating to  the  results  of  sociological  race 
mixing  in  my  remarks: 

(From   the  Chicago   Tribune    Jan    21.    1970] 

Principal  or  Crane  Tells  op  Death  Threats, 

School's  Problems 

(By  Casey  Banas) 

James  P  Maloney.  principal  of  the  troubled 
Crane  High  school,  said  yesterday  that  his 
life  fias  Deen  threatened  but  added  he  re- 
jected protection  offered  by  police 

Maloney  said  he  did  not  accept  protection 
because   he   felt    the   threats   were   the  same 
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as  unfounded  "bomb  threats"  He  appeared 
at  a  press  conference,  making  his  first  pub- 
lic statements  on  the  school's  problems  since 
leaving  Crane  two  weeks  after  an  attempt 
was  made  to  carry  him  out  of  the  building. 
ASKS  roR  transfer 

This  was  the  Incident  that  led  Maloney  to 
ask  for  a  transfer  to  another  school  Altbo 
technically  the  principal  of  Crane,  he  has 
been  working  in  the  board  of  examiners  of- 
fice and  Is  expected  to  be  assigned  shortly 
to  another  school. 

Maloney  spoke  out  against  critics  of  the 
Crane  faculty 

"You  have  to  be  the  beet  to  survive  In  a 
school  In  which  students  are  reluctant  to 
attend  and  to  learn."  he  said  'Some  of  the 
best   teachers  are  in  the   Inner  city." 

Maloney  said  that  a  constant  problem  was 
the  easy  access  into  the  school  by  persons 
who  are  not  students 

"Crane  is  a  vast  building  with  36  doors," 
he  explained  '  .Anyone  could  open  the  doors 
from  the  Inside  to  let  people  In.  and  they 
did" 

LACKS    COMMUNICATIONS 

Another  problem.  Maloney  said,  has  been 
the  lack  of  a  communications  system  to 
contact  the  entire  faculty  and  student  body. 
In  emergencies  student  runners  were  sent 
from  room  to  room  with  messagee. 

JuUen  D  Drayton,  an  area  associate  su- 
perintendent .said  10  .security  guards  will  be 
on  duty  ihruout  the  .school  day  and  Crane 
will  receive  a  public  address  system  He  added 
that  an  intercom  system  donated  by  Illi- 
nois Bell  Telephone  company  will  be  in- 
stalled shortly. 

Maloney  said  Cranes  problems  stem  from 
a  changing  social  climate  over  the  last  10 
years  But  the  current  wave  of  turmoil 
started  last  October  after  John  and  Michael 
Soto,  two  former  Crane  students,  were  killed 
In  clashes  with  the  police. 

REJECTS    MEMORIAL    ASSEMBLY 

After  the  first  Solo  brother  was  killed. 
Maloney  said,  he  rejected  a  request  for  a 
memorial  a.ssembly  He  said  he  decided 
against  the  assembly  because  Soto  died  In 
"an  altercation  with  the  pf>lice"  and  because 
"sufficient  recognition  "  wns  given  to  his 
death 

Maloney  said  that  he  went  to  the  funeral 
home  to  console  the  family,  and  that  any 
students  who  wanted  to  attend  the  funeral 
were  given  permission  to  do  so 

Two  weeks  ago.  a  community  meeting  was 
called  to  discuss  the  schools  problems 

"An  individual  a-^ked  that  I  resign,"  Ma- 
loney said  "I  said  I  had  no  Intention  of 
resigning  " 

PICK    UP    HIS    CHAIR 

Maloney  said  three  persons  surrounded 
him.  asking  him  to  leave  the  stage  They 
lifted  the  chair  In  which  he  w.is  sitting,  but 
Maloney  fell.  Injuring  his  back  on  the  chair. 

"I  then  felt  the  meeting  had  ended,"  he 
s;\ld 

In  his  eight  years  as  principal  of  three 
Inner  city  schools.  Maloney  has  been  beaten 
twice. 

CONFLICT    AT    HARRISON 

In  another  school  conflict,  teachers  at  Har- 
rison High  school  pleaded  for  help  yesterday 
to  end  the  turmoil  in  their  building 

"No  student,  white  or  black,  is  safe  from 
the  predatory  efforts  of  the  gangs  that  prowl 
In  and  about  the  building.'  the  teachers  say 
"No  te.ichers  can  conduct  a  meaningful  class 
while  the  present  conditions  exist  " 

In  their  sViitement.  they  said  student  gangs 
and  intruders  roam  corridors  at  will,  stu- 
dents defy  all  authority  and  refuse  to  attend 
class,  and  continual  physical  assaults  cause 
an  alarming  drojxiut  rate 

"All  efforts  by  administration  and  faculty 
h^ive  proved  fruitless,"  the  statement  said. 
"We  need  help!  Words  cannot  describe  the 
tension  and  terror  that  exist." 
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[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

Jan.  29.  19701 

SCHOOLS  IN  New  York  Get  Baby -Delivery 

Directions 

New  York — Emergency  instructions  on 
how  to  deliver  a  baby  in  school  have  been 
sent  to  all  city  public  school  principals  by 
the  Department  of  Health 

The  instructions  said  eACh  school  should 
have  "an  appropriate  room  with  a  high  table 
or  bench"  and  two  persons  trained  In  delivery 
procedures  to  help  until  a  doctor  reaches  the 
school. 

The  new  procedures,  made  public  yester- 
day, apparently  were  a  response  to  the  Board 
of  Education's"  action  last  fall  to  encourage 
pregnant  students  to  remain  in  school  in- 
stead of  dismissing  them 

There  were  2,487  reported  pregnancies  last 
year  among  unmarried  girls  In  7th  through 
i2th  grades  In  dty  schools 

Dr.  Olive  E,  Pitkin,  director  of  the  Health 
Department's  bureau  of  school  health,  said 
he  knew  of  only  two  cases  in  the  last  15  years 
in  which  a  girl  gave  birth  in  school. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan    29.   19701 
SHAKiiDOWNS  Intimidate   DC    STrnENTS 

(By  Carl  Bernstein  i 
On  Tuesday,  poUce  arrested  a  12-year-old 
student  at  Simon  Elementary  School  In 
Southeast  Washington  and  accused  him  of 
robbing  a  classmate.  Ernest  Powell,  11.  of  a 
quarter. 

The  suspect  was  charged  with  a  crime 
called  "robbery  fear" — meaning  that  fear  was 
the  weapon  used  In  the  alleged  robbery 

Robbery-fear,  which  a  layman  might  call 
extortion.  Is  an  accepted  fact  of  public  edu- 
cation In  and  around  many  of  Washington's 
schools,  according  to  police,  students  and 
school  officials. 

The  problem  has  become  so  acute  In  at 
least  one  school— Shaw  Junior  High— that 
some  students  stay  home  out  of  fear,  accord- 
ing to  the  principal 

•Essentially  these  incidents  are  shake- 
downs." says  Officer  James  Gainer  of  the 
Washington  police  youth  division. 

"It's  a  continuous  problem  at  all  levels  In 
the  schools.  The  only  thing  unusual  about 
the  Simon  case  Is  that  there  was  an  arrest. 
Usually,  the  kids  are  too  scared  to  complain 
about  It." 

Earnest  told  police  he  became  frightened 
Tuesday  when  he  saw  a  schoolmate  walking 
toward  him  on  the  Simon  playground  at 
Mississippi  Avenue  and  4th  Street  SE. 

The  same  boy  had  taken  money  from  him 
before,  after  threatening  to  beat  him.  Ernest 
reported  Ernest  also  was  beaten  and  robbed 
several  weeks  ago  by  three  boys  as  he  walked 
home  from  school,  according  to  his  grand- 
mother. 

So.  on  Tuesday,  he  handed  his  25-cent 
daily  allowance  to  a  friend  when  he  saw  the 
same  schoolmate  walking  toward  him 

The  student  later  charged  with  robbery 
then  approached  both  boys  and  demanded 
the  quarter  he  had  seen  Ernest  pass  to  his 
friend,  assistant  principal  Gloria  S  Ingram 
said. 

Kenneth  Ma  this.  Ernest's  12-yeer-o;d  com- 
panion, wasn't  about  to  argue:  In  December, 
another  student  had  taken  »1.50  from  him 
after  threatening  to  beat  him.  his  mother 
said  yesterday. 

"A  quarter  Just  Isn't  worth  getting  messed 
up  over,"  she  observed. 

Police  report  that  Anacostla — where  Simon 
Elementary  Is  located— has  been  particularly 
hard-hit  by  student  shakedowns,  although 
there  seem  to  be  few  schools  In  the  District 
unaffected  by  the  problem. 

"There's  even  a  bridge  near  here  that  the 
children  call  the  toll  bridge,"  Principal  James 
Carter  of  Hart  Junior  High  School  said  yes- 
terday. The  school  Is  located  at  601  Missis- 
sippi Avenue  SE. 
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The  bridge,  which  crosses  Oxon  Run  near 
Valley  Avenue,  takes  its  name  from  older 
students  who  "shake  down  smaller  children 
before  they  let  them  go  across,"  Carter  said. 
The  Hart  principal,  who  recently  testified 
before  Congress  on  safety  problems  In  Dls- 
tric  schools,  said  shakedowns  have  become 
less  frequent  since  increased  police  protec- 
tion was  ordered  for  schools  in  Anacostla  two 
months  ago 

"I'm  sure  Its  stUl  godng  on  though,"  he 
added  "And  its  going  to  get  worse  when  the 
weather  gets  warmer  " 

According  to  pwlice.  most  student  shake- 
downs are  committed  either  by  older  or  big- 
ger students  or  groups  of  three  or  four  who 
will  pick  on  a  lone  student. 

"We  could  do  something  about  it."  says 
Officer  Gainer  of  the  youth  division,  "but 
the  victims  are  afraid  to  complain.  They 
know  that  kids  have  been  beaten  up  for 
talking." 

Even  when  students  complain  to  school  of- 
ficials. Gainer  says,  a  shakedown  rarely  re- 
sults in  an  arrest. 

"When  it  comes  time  for  a  confrontation, 
the  kid  who  has  done  it  says.  'I  didn't  take 
anything;  I  asked  for  a  icjan  '  .And  then  the 
one  who  got  robbed  gets  scared  and  says  may- 
be it  was  a  loan  after  all." 

Conver&itions  with  principals,  students 
and  teachers  at  a  dozen  schools  in  all  areas 
of  the  city  yesterday  resulted  m  asseruons 
that  students  at  all  12  schools  have  been  ex- 
periencing shakedowns. 

In  addition  to  Simon,  the  schools  checked 
were  Carver  iln  Northeast . .  Congress  Heights 
iSEi  and  Langston  (NWi  elementarles:  Alice 
Deal  (  NW  i .  Hart  ( SE  i .  Shaw  <  SVt  i  , 
Stuart  (NEi  and  Randall  (SWi  jumor  highs; 
and  Western  (  NW )  .  Eastern  iNE).  and  Bai- 
lou  (SEi  high  schools 

"We  need  everybody  on  duty  in  the  halls 
all  day  because  of  the  problem  "  said  Princi- 
pal Percy  Ellis  of  Shaw  Junior  High  at  7th 
Street  and  Rhcxle  Island  Avenue  NW 

"At  Innch  time  it's  terrible  .We  have 
.at  le;i£t  one  i  shakedown  i  reported  every  day 
but  there  are  a  lot  more  than  that  going  on. 
Some  of  the  girls  do  it,  too. 

"We've  had  complaints  where  students 
wouldn't  come  to  school  The  mother  would 
go  to  work  and  then  the  student  would  slip 
back  home  because  he  was  afraid  he'd  lose 
his  monev  or  get  beaten  up."  Ells  said 

At  .Alice  Deal  Junior  High  in  Upper 
Northwest,  a  teacher  reported  that  lunch- 
time  shakedowns  are  becoming  more  fre- 
quent, 

"Sometimes  if  a  student  won't  turn  over 
money  hell  get  his  lunch  tray  snatched," 
the  teacher  said 

At  Western  High  in  Ge<irgetown.  students 
who  take  buses  to  school  from  the  inner 
city  say  they  have  been  shaken  down  by 
schoolrnates  who  ride  with  them 

"It  goes  on  all  the  time."  said  a  sixth  grad- 
er at  Congress  Heights  Elementary  School. 
5th  Street  and  Nichols  Avenue  SE  "There's 
nothln'  vou  can  do  about  It  if  there's  a 
bunch  of  them  or  if  somebody;;  b-.gger  than 
you  are  .  .  If  you  report  it  to  the  prin- 
cipal, they'll  beat  you  up  " 

Lerov  DiUard.  a  former  principal  who  now 

Is  assis'tant  to  Acting  School  Supt    Benjamin 

Henlev.   savs   shakedowns   "are   nothing   new 

but   like   everything   else   they've   taken 

a  turn  for  the  worse  " 

"Many  people  have  considered  them  a 
minor  problem  before."  Dillard  says,  "but 
they're  a  frightening  and  traumatic  thing 
for  many  of  our  children  . 

"I  reallv  believe  It's  a  way  of  life  for  some 
of  these  kids  It's  survival  of  the  fittest;  It's 
a  reflection  of  our  whole  community.  They 
know  they're  wrong,  yet  it  Is  part  of  their 

living." 

The  shakedown  will  stop,  IMUard  believes, 
"only  when  we  get  people  aroused  to  the 
point  where  they  want  to  make  their  com- 
munities,  neighborhoods   and   schools  safe. 
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UKR-MNIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NEW     v..  RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPfiLSENTATIVTS 

Tuesday.  January  27.  1970 
Mr  ROBISON  Mr  Speaker,  recently, 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  message.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  called  upon  the  American 
people  to  direct  their  attention  to  our 
Internal  difficulties,  such  as  air  and  water 
pollution  and  increasing  crime.  We  are 
indeed  faced  with  serious  internal  prob- 
lems which  we  must  all  strive  to  over- 
come However,  today  It  seenas  appro- 
priate that  we  remuid  ourselves  that  at 
least  one  battle  we  have  already  won, 
a  bat:;e  which  others  must  still  fight.  I 
refer  to  the  battle  for  freedom 

Today    in  the  "land  of  the  free"  and 
throuehout  the  world,  Ukrainian  Inde- 
pendence Day  is  being  marked.  A  litUe 
more  than  52  years  ago,  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Ukraii\lan  National  Republic 
was  proclaimed.  After  4  following  years 
of  war  with  Sovnet  Russia,  the  Repubhc 
ceased  to  e.xlst.  subdued  to  a  puppet  re- 
gime   Though   defeated,   the   Ukrainian 
people  continued  an  underground  strug- 
gle   for    their    freedom.    The    evidence 
avaUable     through     Western     observers 
shows  that  these  people  have  been  cruelly 
exploited,    their  resources  utilized  solely 
for  the  purposes  of  Moscow,  their  efforts 
to  Increase  their  freedom  repulsed    But 
It  also  shows  that  despite  constant  m- 
timidatlon.   the  Ukrainian  people   have 
not   given  up  their  hopes  of  eventually 
being  free,  that  they  still  yearn  to  escape 
the  yoke  of  Soviet  Ru.ssia's  djniination. 
Today.  I  wish  to  join  with  those  who 
a.-^  participating  in  Ukramian  Independ- 
ence Day  m  applauding  the  courage  and 
will  of  the  Ukrainian  people,  and  in  join- 
ing with  their  hope  for  eventual  free- 
dom   We  who  are  free  would  do  well  to 
alwav>  keep  in  mind  that  there  are  brave 
men  of  other  lands  who  must  still  strug- 
gle to  achieve  the  freedoms  we  in  our  for- 
tunate   Nation    have   come    to    take    for 
granted 

One  of  my  constituents  in  a  recent 
letter  to  the  Binghamton,  NY.  Press 
recalls  Ir.  eloquent  terms  the  hard  and 
proud  struggle  which  this  day  commem- 
orates  His  letter  follows: 

To  the  Earroa 

in  observance  of  the  •'Ukrainian  Inde- 
pendence Day"  of  Jan  22.  it  Is  only  fitting  to 
reflect  on  the  struggle  of  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple to  regain  the'.r  freedom  and  independ- 
ence 

The  Russians  claim  to  have  Invented  Just 
about  everything  According  to  them.  Mar- 
coni and  Edison  made  their  inventlona  years 
after  the  Russians  ahowed  them  how 

The  Russians  are  masters  of  deceit  and 
treachery  In  1713.  Peter  the  Great,  by  o(B- 
clal  decree  changed  their  original  name  of 
Muacovit«6  to  Ru8e!an5  In  order  to  claim  the 
early  history  of  Ukrainian  people  who  used 
the  name  Rus» 

The  Muscovites  began  to  call  themselves 
the  Great  Russians  and  called  the  Ukrai- 
nians "Lattle  Russians  " 

The  Western  World  was  naive  to  accept  the 
Moecovltsa  as  Great  Russians  despite  the 
fact  that  Ukrainians  had  developed  a  high 
level  of  civilization  and  culture  before  Mos- 
cow was  even  built 

In  the  Czarlst  Russian  Btoplre.  the  word 
Ukrainian  was  thrown  out  of  the  dictionary 
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The  Ukrainians  were  the  first  to  find  out 
what  it  Is  Uke  to  coexist  with  the  Russians 
In  1654,  the  Ukrainian  Hetman  Bohdan 
Hmelnytsky  concluded  a  military  alUance 
with  Tsar  Alexis. 

The  Russian  tsar  used  this  treaty  to  move 
his  troops  into  Ukraine,  not  for  military  ac- 
tion against  Ukraine  s  enemies,  but  in  order 
to  gain  control  of  the  Ukrainian  people  and 
turn  Ukraine  into  a  colony 

The  Ukrainian  people  tried  in  many  In- 
stances to  break  away  from  under  Uie  Rus- 
sian ruJe,  but  with  no  success  until  1917 
when  the  Russian  empire  was  crumbling 

On  Jan.  22,  1918.  the  Independence  of 
Ukraine  was  proclaimed  in  Kiev,  the  capital 
of  Ukraine  Tlie  young  Ukrainian  democratic 
republic  was  immediately  recognized  by  a 
nimiber  of  foreign  governments  Including 
that  of  Soviet   Russia  under  Lenin 

Only  several  days  later.  Lenin  ordered  t'.ie 
Red  Russian  army  to  Invade  Ukraine.  The 
Russian  empire  was  once  again  being  re- 
stored except  this  time  with  a  fresh  coat  of 
red  paint 

By  1920,  Ukraine  could  no  longer  oppose 
the  superior  forces  of  Communist  Ru»la. 
and  in  1923  became  a  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union 

The  freedom-loving  people  of  Ukraine  have 
not  accepted  Soviet  Russian  domination  and 
have  been  ftghtlng  for  the  reestabilshment 
of  their  Independence  by  all  means  at  their 
disposal 

On  this  memorable  occasion,  let  us  tell  the 
captive  people  of  Ukraine  that  they  are  not 
forgotten  The  aspirations  they  had  In  1918 
are  still  their  goal 

Millions  of  Americans  are  conscious  of 
their  tragic  plight  Let  us  earnestly  pray  that 
It  will  soon  be  relieved 

John  Nahobnttj. 
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THE   INVISIBLY    H.A.NDICAPPED 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

■^■T    ILLI.N..:S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  29.  1970 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  in  view 
of  our  failure  to  override  the  President's 
veto  of  the  HETW-Labor  appropriations 
bill  yesterday,  I  wish  to  underscore  the 
very  cntical  needs  of  the  education  com- 
mumty  at  all  levels.  We  must  enact  leg- 
islation that  will  meet  those  needs.  At 
the  present  time,  one  of  the  unmet  needs 
concerns  children  with  learning  dis- 
abilities who,  with  proper  teaching  tech- 
niques and  programs,  can  be  taught  to 
leam  in  a  classroom  environment. 

The  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
appoved  legislation  which  was  written 
by  my  subcommittee  earlier  this  year  to 
include  these  leammg  disabled  children 
under  aid  to  handicapped  children.  This 
measure  is  deserving  of  renewed  atten- 
tion. 

Following  is  a  speech  that  I  delivered 
on  this  subject  in  Chicago  at  the  Illinois 
Council  for  Children  With  Learning  Dis- 
abilities Award  Dlrmer.  in  the  Sheraton - 
Chicago  Hotel,  on  January  24,  1970: 

THK    INVISEBLT     KANDICAPPID 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  Is  always  a  plea«- 
ur«  to  meet  with  you.  but  today  I  am  par- 
ticularly proud  smd  happy  to  be  here  1969 
has  been  a  banner  year  for  advancing  oppor- 
ttmltlea  to  help  the  child  with  learning  dls- 
ablUUee.  Thanks  to  the  combined  eBorta  of 
parents,  educators  and  politicians  through- 
out the  land,  specific  learning  dlaaWUUes 
have  finally   been  accorded   formal   recogni- 


tion us  a  condition  requiring  urgent  action 
at  the  national  level. 

On  October  6,  1969.  H  R  13310.  the  Chil- 
dren with  Specific  Learning  DlsablllUes  Act 
of  1969,  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  a  vote  of  350  to  0  Ihe  rare  dispatch  arid 
unanimity  of  purpoee  which  hai  character- 
ized the  congressional  response  to  this  bill, 
serves  as  a  sure  Indication  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  an  Idea  whose  time  has  come  The 
bill,  which  I  introduced  in  Miwch  of  last 
year,  was  welcomed  enthusiastically  by  the 
majority  of  those  who  testified  In  the  hear- 
ings held  by  my  Subcommittee  In  July  The 
full  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  re- 
ported H  R  13310  to  the  House  on  September 
II  and  It  was  pa.->aed  unanimously  les*  than 
a  month  later.  The  bill  is  now  In  the  hands 
of  the  Senate  and  It  Ls  my  understanding 
that  Its  provisions  have  been  Lncorpwrated 
in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
.Amendments  The  .Senate  will  soon  be  voting 
on  these  amendments  and  I  am  confident 
that  our  fight  to  authorize  aid  for  children 
with  specific  learning  disabilities  will  soon  be 
Won. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  Act,  I 
should  like  to  summarize  it  briefly.  A  new 
three-year  program  for  children  with  specific 
learning  disabilities  has  been  added  to  Title 
VI  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  The  program  will  authorize  Fed- 
eral aid  In  the  following  areas,  as  they  relate 
to  children  with  specific  learning  dls.ibiUtles: 
Research.  Including  surve\-s  and  demon- 
strations; 

Training  for  teachers  and  other  educa- 
tional personnel. 

Establishing  and  operating  model  centers 
which  will  provide  testing  and  educational 
evaluation  services,  develop  and  conduct 
model  pr.Jgrams,  and  assist  other  Institu- 
tions In  making  such  model  programs  avail- 
able. 

Special  consideration  will  be  given  to  ap- 
plicants proposing  creative  new  ways  to  edu- 
cate the  child  with  specific  learning  dis- 
abilities, and  to  those  emphasizing  the  pre- 
vention and  early  identification  of  this 
handicap  $6  million  Is  authorized  for  fiscal 
1971.  »12  million  for  fiscal  1972  and  US 
million  fir  fiscal  1973 

Children  with  specific  learning  disabili- 
ties are  defined  as  thoee  with  a  disorder 
in  one  or  more  of  the  basic  psychological 
pr'jcessesSnvolved  In  understanding  or  using 
spoken  or  written  language.  Such  a  disorder 
may  result  In  an  Imperfect  ability  to  listen, 
think,  speak,  write,  Bpell,  or  calculate.  Learn- 
ing problems  caused  by  visual,  hearing,  or 
motor  handicaps,  mental  retardation,  emo- 
tional disturbance,  or  environmental  disad- 
vantage are  not  included. 

The  addition  of  this  definition  of  Title  VI 
of  ESEA  makes  clear  the  Intent  of  Congress 
children  with  learning  dlsablUtles  are  to  be 
specifically  Included  in  the  State  grant  pro- 
gram, which  allotted  more  than  »680.000  to 
Illinois  alone  In  1968:  children  with  learn- 
ing disabilities  will  be  a  specific  concern  of 
the  regional  resource  centers  authorized  un- 
der the  Act;  teachers  for  children  with  learn- 
ing dlsablllUee  are  to  be  actively  recruited 
and  Information  about  these  programs  dis- 
seminated. 

Under  existing  legislation,  these  programs 
were  theoretically  available  to  the  child  with 
a  learning  dlsablUty,  but  a  glance  at  the  sta- 
tistics reveals  the  extent  to  which  their 
needs  were  ignored.  The  category  of  aid 
known  as  "crippled  and  other  health  im- 
paired children,"  in  which  the  child  with 
learning  disabilities  has  been  included,  re- 
ceived only  8%  of  all  funds  available  to  the 
handicapped  In  fiscal  1968  under  Titles  I 
and  VI  of  E8EA.  In  nilnols  thU  meant  that 
only  486  children  in  thla  category  were 
served — In  a  State  where  over  69,000  chil- 
dren are  conservatively  estimated  to  be  suf- 
fering from  learning  disabUltlea. 
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The  Illinois  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  has  assessed  the  return  on  Its 
investment  In  special  education  as  ten  to  one 
for  every  dollar  spent.  I  think  It  Is  safe  to 
assume  that  the  personal  dividends  for  those 
participating  are  even  greater.  Therefore. 
I  contend  that  we  cannot  afford  to  econo- 
mize on  the  education  of  the  handicapped— 
particularly  when  dealing  with  learning  dis- 
abilities which  prevent  so  many  of  our  most 
potentially  productive  citizens  from  realiz- 
ing their  lull  promise. 

Specific  provision  for  children  with  learn- 
ing disabilities  wlU  not  be  limited  to  Title 
VI  of  ESEA  alone  Under  the  proposed  legis- 
lation State  agencies  which  are  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  education  of  handicapped 
children  mav  receive  funds  under  Title  I  of 
ESEA  for  children  with  such  disorders.  The 
various  laws  relating  to  the  training  of 
te.achers  of  the  handicapped  will  be  amended 
to  include  the  educational  personnel  so  badly 
needed  in  the  field  The  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  and  the  Handicapped  Children's 
Early  Education  Assistance  Act  will  also  in- 
clude special  reference  to  learning  disabil- 
ities 

The  picture  from  Capitol  Hill  Is  an  en- 
couraging one.  particularly  when  we  reflect 
that  m  1957,  the  first  year  in  which  parents 
began  to  organize  on  a  Statewide  basis,  there 
were  so  few  people  who  were  aware  of  the 
existence  of  implications  ai  the  1  to  3% 
of  our  school  children  afflicted  by  various 
learning  disorders.  The  passage  of  broad  Fed- 
eral legislation  for  the  handicapped  in  the 
p.^st  decade  has  helped  create  an  atmosphere 
conducive  to  better  understanding  of  the 
p'.ight  of  those  whose  suffering  Is  less  visible 
but  no  le&s  intense. 

Recognition  of  specific  learning  disabilities 
Is  but  a  beginning,  however.  Despite  nearly 
unanimous  agreement  on  the  effects  of  such 
disorders,   there   Is   little  accord   concerning 
i:  c.iuse  and  cure.  A  recent  text  on  the  subject 

3    ■  concludes  a  summary  of  research  with  tills 

^  statement:  "If  there  is  one  word  that  charac- 

terizes the  research  that  bears  on  learning 
disabilities.  It  Is  'Inconclusive'."  The  com- 
plexity of  the  problems  Involved  have  balHed 
manv  of  our  finest  minds.  On  the  basis  of 
existing  studies  no  one  approach  cAn  be  ac- 
claimed as  a  complete  success  nor  dismissed 
as  a  touil  failure 

Our  Inability  to  grasp  the  essential  nature 
of  learning  disorders  is  not  necessarily  a 
drawback,  however.  The  subtle  network  of 
perceptual  handicaps  and  complex  symptoms 
which  indicate  a  specific  learning  disability 
Is  forcing  educators  to  place  more  emphasis 
on  the  unique  needs  of  the  Individual  child. 
Scientists  are  expanding  their  methods  of 
research  and  treatment  to  Include  informa- 
tion and  techniques  from  other  disciplines. 
Many  professionals  In  the  field  of  special 
education  consider  this  new  approach  to  be 
a  portent  of  change  for  all  exceptional  chil- 
dren An  interdisciplinary  approach  focused 
on  the  Individual  needs  of  the  handicapped 
child  may  well  prove  to  be  the  most  effective 
means  of  overcoming  a  variety  of  disabilities. 
Dr.  Sam  Clements  of  the  National  Easter 
Seal  Society  testified  on  this  subject  before 
my  Subcommittee,  commenting: 

"Children  with  learning  dlsablllUee  have 
served  as  no  other  group  to  emphasize  th« 
fact  that  exceptional  children,  in  the  gen- 
eral sense,  are  a  social  issue,  and  hence,  be- 
come the  concern  and  responsibility  of  every- 
one Their  difficulties  and  their  amelioration 
cannot  be  In  the  singular  custody  of  a  par- 
ticular profession  .  . .  The  child  with  learning 
dlsablllUee  has  succeeded  where  aU  other 
exceptional  children  before  him  have  failed, 
in  that  he  has  acted  as  a  catalyst  in  brlnglxig 
together  such  groups  as  parents,  educators, 
child  psychiatrists,  pediatricians,  pediatric 
neurologists,  child  psychologists,  optome- 
trists, language  pathologUts,  social  warkers. 
occupational  therapists,  physical  therapUte, 
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child  development  specialists,  nurses  and 
others,  all  willing  to  work  as  a  team  in  help- 
ing to  solve  the  many  puzzling  problems. 
The  multldlsclpllnary  approach  to  diagnosU 
and  treatment  has  reached  a  new  level  of  m- 
cluslon  and  efficiency  with  children  with 
learning  disabilities,  and  a  much  better  Job  is 
being  done  for  them  and  their  parents." 

The  positive  effects  of  multldlsclpllnary 
action  can  only  be  as  great  as  the  number  of 
trained  professionals  In  the  field.  If  research 
findings  and  diagnostic  and  treatment  pro- 
cedures are  to  be  translated  into  effective 
classroom  practice,  we  must  have  teachers 
who  have  been  specially  trained  in  these 
techniques.  Unfortunately  such  teachers  are 

in  short  supply.  „„      ,,  „, 

As  of  1968.  there  were  only  20  colleges  of- 
fering courses  on  the  education  of  the  learn- 
ing disabled  child.  Robert  Russell,  represent- 
ing the  Association  for  Children  with  Learn- 
ing Disabilities,  has  estimated  that  we  need 
a  minimum  of  between  44,000  and  66.000 
teachers  in  the  area  of  specific  learning  dls- 
abllUes  The  growth  of  professional  oppor- 
tunities In  this  field  has  been  rapid  during 
the  past  five  years  or  so.  However,  when  one 
stops  to  consider  that  of  125  colleges  and 
universlUes  In  lUlnoU.  only  8  offer  programs 
in  learning  disabilities.  It  becomes  apparent 
that  we  have  far  to  go.  ,  ,.  ^ 

Our  State  U  one  of  the  acknowledged 
pioneers  in  the  field.  The  teacher  training 
program  at  Northwestern  University,  the  for- 
mauon  of  this  CouncU  in  1957.  Article  14  of 
the  lUlnols  School  Code  making  educational 
programs  for  the  handicapped  mandatory  as 
of  last  July— all  serve  as  landmarks  in  the 
struggle  to  maximize  the  potential  of  each 
handicapped  chUd,  And  yet  we  must  also  look 
at  facts  such  as  those  presented  by  your 
Council's  represenUUve.  Mr.  Gartner,  to  my 
Subcommittee  last  July: 

"The  latest  available  figures  show  that  in 
the  entire  state,  there  were  283  learning  dls- 
ablliUes  programs  which  ^ervicwl  2^71 1 
youngsters.  As  stated  earlier,  over  69,000  of 
the  Illinois  school  popuiaUon  are  estimated 
to  have  learning  disabilities.  Of  this  number, 
the  sUte  has  set  the  number  of  children  who 
are  so  severely  handicapped  that  they  must 
have  a  special  self-contained  classroom  at  1^ 
or  23  000.  Our  programs  don't  even  begin  to 
cover' lust  the  most  severely  handicapped,  not 
even  «>n6lderlng  the  remaining  46,000  young- 
sters who  could  be  remediated  vrtth  only  part 
of  their  school  day  spent  In  a  resource  class- 
room or  with  an  Itinerant  teacher." 

School  programs  at  the  national  level  were 
characterized  by  a  stirvey  published  In  1968 
as  being  "widely  divergent  and  seemingly  In- 
adequate." Of  the  49  States  responding,  only 
13  States  had  classes  for  chUdren  wlthlearn- 
ing  dlsabUlUes  represenUng  about  600  pro- 
^Lns  in  all  with  approximately  10,000  chil- 
dren enroUed.  'WhUe  all  the  States  agreed  to 
the  need  for  special  programs,  only  19  of  the 
States  not  having  programs  repor^j-^e  ex- 
istence of  enabling  legislation  at  the  State 

level 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  model  centers  pro- 
TX)sed  in  the  Children  with  Specific  Learning 
Disabilities  Act  wUl  not  only  serve  to  upgrade 
current  school  programs  and  extend  the  re- 
sources avaUable  to  improve  teacher  educa- 
Uon.  but  It  wlU  also  prove  to  be  a  major 
stimulus  to  the  creaUon  of  new  programs  at 
both  the  State  and  local  level.  ,  .   .^„t 

At  this  point  I  vrtsh  to  emphasize  that 
none  of  the  progress  which  has  characterized 
this  decade  could  have  occurred  without 
TOUT  help.  The  survey  which  I  have  men- 
tioned found  that:  "PubUc  awareness  of  the 
needs  of  this  group  was  emphasized  by  con- 
trlbutofs  to  the  survey  as  the  moet  impor- 
tant potential  Influence  in  the  development 
of  programs,  and  parental  pressure  In  partic- 
ular Is  recognized  as  a  major  influence  on 
legislation."  In  more  than  half  of  the  States 
reporting  programs,   parental   pressure   was 
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cited  as  the  basic  impetus  for  the  program's 

implementation. 

I  wish  to  stress,  however,  that  there  Is  still 
much  to  be  done.  The  pending  Federal  leg- 
islation which  I  have  described  is  a  dramatic 
breakthrough,  but  once  it  Is  passed  we  must 
exert  every  effort  to  Insure  that  it  is  fully 
funded   in    1971.   Pressure   at  the  State   and 
local  level  can  help  to  expand  the  number 
of  programs  available  to  the  child  with  learn- 
ing   disabilities.     Cooperative     efforts     with 
counterpart  groups  In  other  States  can  pro- 
vide an  Interchange  of  Ideas  and  experiences 
which  can  be  of  muttial  benefit  to  all.  States 
Just  entering  the  field  of  learning  disabili- 
ties can  profit  greatly  from  your  vast  experi- 
ence  in   the   field.   The  role   of   the   Illinois 
CouncU  for  Children  vrith  Learning  Disabili- 
ties has  been  a  major  one;  your  past  accom- 
plishments, however,  are  but  a  measure  of 
the  potential   Influence   you  can   exert   now 
that  yotu-  cause  is  beginning  to  receive  its 

due. 

Henry  David  Thoreau  once  wrote  of  the 
mass  of  men  who  "lead  lives  of  quiet  desper- 
ation." Children  with  learning  dlsabUltles 
and  their  parents  have  personally  known  the 
pain  of  this  observation  for  generations.  For 
truly  the  lives  of  the  invisibly  handicapped 
have  t>een  characterized  by  a  desperate 
search  for  help  and  understanding.  As  those 
dark  ages  come  to  an  end,  let  us  greet  the 
dawn  of  a  new  day.  resolved  to  renew  and 
strengthen  our  efforts  to  insure  each  child 
the  right  to  learn  and  develop  his  potential 
to  the  full. 


WASHINGTON  POST  PROPOSES 
REGISTRATION  FOR  CITIZENS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'T;S 

Thursday.  January  29,  1970 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  current 
editorial  of  the  leftwing  Washington 
Post  Is  a  typical  example  of  the  fuzzy 
thinking  of  the  Intellectual  boneheads 
responsible  for  the  current  state  of  our 
great  Nation. 

It  seems  that  the  welfare  recipients  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  having  trou- 
ble cashing  their  checks — some  of  the 
liquor  stores  charge  as  much  as  50  cents, 
an  obvious  discrimination.  Even  the 
banks  will  not  cash  checks  unless  the 
identification  of  the  person  presenting 
a  check  Is  stiltable. 

So,  reasons  the  Post,  we  must  encour- 
age the  "poor"  to  open  their  own  check- 
ing accounts  and  then  we  must  give  them 
suitable  identification  cards.  But  if  the 
card  identified  them  as  welfare  recipi- 
ents, it  might  hurt  their  sensitivities— or 
cramp  their  style— so  the  bright  social 
planner  suggests  that  everyone  else  carry 
personal  identification  cards  issued  by 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

At  the  moment  in  the  District  we  are 
having  a  "tattle  on  your  neighbor"  pro- 
gram, since  the  assinine  law  for  the 
registration  of  firearms  has  not  produced 
sufficient  registrations.  A  much  adver- 
tised telephone  number  is  available  to 
call  and  anonymously  set,  not  only  the 
District  police,  but  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment firearms  agents  on  anyone  at  whom 
you  are  irked. 

And  in  the  heart  of  this  drive,  we  ob- 
serve  two  brutal   knife  murders  of   a 
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schoolgirl    and    a    schoolteacher— from 
unregistered  Itnives,  no  doubt 

I  include  the  editorial  In  my  remarlcs: 

I  From  the  Washington  Ptist  Jan  29  1970] 
The  PotiR  C*RHY  Cash 
It  LS  unirgru»t)l«  t'tiat  crime  thrives  on  the 
•vdilabllity  of  readv  c*sh  Yet  the  very  ru-h 
orten  make  poor  holdup  targets  because  they 
rarely  carry  large  sums  of  money  w.Ui  them 
They  lend  to  use  checks  credit  cards  and 
ch.vge  accounts  to  pay  their  way  Conversely. 
the  very  po«.>r  are  likely  to  c-jirry  large  sums  of 
money  around  at  certain  times-  'in  payday  or 
once  a  month  when  welfare  checks  are  issued 
Thus,  because  they  funcUon  m  a  cash  econ- 
omy outside  the  milieu  where  checks  and 
credit  cards  and  chir,;e  accounts  are  primary 
mediums  of  exchange  the  poor  make  attrac- 
tive robbery  targets  Axid.  in  the  priicess.  so 
do  the  more-affluent  who  must  supply  the 
cash  —  the  paymaster  on  a  construction  Job 
the  housewife  to  pay  the  domestic  worker, 
the  stores  in  the  inner  city  that  customarily 
c.»sh  welf.u-e  checks  for  the  poor 

An  atmosphere  must  be  created  not  opiy 
to  encourage  pot'r  persi,n3  tj  use  c.iecks  as  a 
means  of  reducing  the  amuun:  of  ready  cash 
they  carry,  but  to  accept  checks  as  well  in 
payment  for  personal  services  Admittedly, 
the  reluctance  to  accept  checks  is  not  merely 
a  matter  of  their  inconvenience  Ptir  some 
persons,  there  is  a  tax  avoidance  element,  al- 
though this  is  less  of  a  consideration  for  poor 
persons  now  since  the  new  income  tax  law 
does  not  dip  below  the  poverty  level 

The  problem,  simply  stated.  Is  to  reduce 
the  .imount  of  cash  the  poor  must  carry, 
thereby  reducing  the  total  amount  of  free 
floating  cash  and  the  consequent  opportu- 
nity for  crime  i  Since  bus  drivers  stopped 
carrying  cash  to  make  change,  the  problem 
of  bus  driver  holdups  in  the  IDtstnct  has  nr- 
tually  vanished  i  The  checking  account  is  one 
obvious  answer  and  the  charge  account  which 
some  stores  have  made  available  to  poor  per- 
sons on  a  limited  basis  is  another  answer 
Columnist  Bill  Raspberry  h.is  suggested  that 
welfare  checks  be  deposited  directly  into 
bank  accounts  Or  they  could  be  deposited 
In  any  of  the  nine  poverty  area  credit  unions 
for  withdrawal  from  time  to  tinie  in  smaller 
amounts  or  as  money  orders  Welfare  checks 
could  be  issued  more  frequently,  making  the 
individual  check  totals  smaller  Businesses 
could  authorize  pa\-ment  of  bills  throuah 
banks  credit  unions  and  other  financial  in- 
stitutions, reducing  the  cash-carrying  prob- 
lem for  themselves  as  well  a*,  their  custom- 
ers In  some  cases  longer  banking  hours 
might  t)e  required 

For  the  shift  to  checks  to  work,  ways  must 
be  found  to  make  it  easier  for  poor  persons 
to  get  checks  cashed  without  being  de- 
meaned At  present  some  inner  city  f<x>d 
and  liquor  stores  will  cash  government 
checks  for  customers  they  know,  but  a  per- 
sonal check  may  be  another  matter  Sf>me 
liquor  stores  will  charge  as  much  as  50  cents 
to  cash  a  check  unless  a  purchase  la  made 
Curiously,  for  the  person  without  a  driver's 
permit  or  other  acceptable  identification,  the 
most  difficult  place  to  cash  a  check  may  be 
a  bank 

One  major  step  that  could  be  taken  would 
be  to  create  a  system  of  Identification  cards 
similar  to  drivers  permits  which  banks  and 
stores  would  accept  These  cirds  could  be 
Issued  to  all  citizens  who  do  n.jt  drive,  not 
merely  to  the  non-drlving  poor  This  is 
something  the  city  council  might  tackle 
when  It  opens  Its  hearings  on  consimier 
credit  problems 

If  ways  can  be  found  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  cash  the  poor  must  carrv  to  survive  In 
our  society  more  will  be  gained  than  Just  a 
reduction  In  the  opportunities  for  crime.  Im- 
p>ortant  as  that  is  A  form  of  subtle  discrim- 
ination against  the  poor  would  be  eliminated 
in  the  process. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BIAFRA— THANT    CAME    TO    TALK. 
NOT  LOOK 


Januanj  29,  1970 

CONSUMER  PROTECTION? 


January  29,  1970 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  28.   1970 

Mr  DERWINSKI  Mr  Speaker.  An- 
thony Lewis,  foreii^n  correspondent  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  in  an  article  Janu- 
ary 27  which  speak.s  eloquently  as  an 
editorial,  reports  on  the  disappointing 
performance  of  United  Nations  Secre- 
tary General  U  Thant  on  his  recent  visit 
to  Nigeria  The  article  follows: 
BLvm.*  -  Thant  Came  Tt)  Talk  Not  Look 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

.\BA  Nickaw  — U  Thant  United  Natlon.s 
secretary  general.  Hew  Into  Nigeria  the  other 
day  for  what  was  described  as  a  look  at  the 
relief  situation  after  the  war  He  was  tired 
so  he  spent  the  afternoon  resting  in  Lagos 
That  night  he  attended  a  dinner 

The  next  day  he  was  supposed  to  visi' 
Port  Harcourt.  which  would  have  put  him 
only  50  miles  from  the  area  of  real  damafie 
and  suffering  But  he  canceled  that  trip  and 
after  some  morning  meetings  with  relief  offi- 
cials he  flew  to  Pans  At  the  airport  he  told 
the  press  that  the  relief  situation  was  well  ir, 
hand  and  that  Nigeria  was  doing  a  fine  job 

Thant  did  not  see  the  20-year-oId  girl  in 
Awo-Omanuna  hospital  burned  all  over  the 
breasts  and  legs  when  she  refused  to  goff 
with  six  federal  soldiers  and  they  threw 
flaming  gasoline  over  her 

GET    NO    RELIXr    FOOD 

He  did  not  go  into  the  densely  populated 
center  of  what  was  Blafra.  around  Orlu  and 
Ihiama.  and  discover  that  people  who  were 
being  fed  regularly  by  relief  planes  Into  Ull 
airport  have  had  virtually  no  relief  food  for 
two  weeks 

He  did  not  interview  one  of  the  hundreds, 
probably  thousands,  of  penniless  refugees 
who  have  had  their  few  sad  possessions 
stolen  by  the  undisciplined  3d  marine  com- 
mandos which  occupied  the  southern  pwrtlon 
of  Blafra. 

He  did  not  talk  to  any  Red  Cross  workers, 
foreign  and  Nigerian,  whose  mercy  trucks 
and  landrovers  were  seized  by  the  same 
majlnes. 

Perhaps  most  Important,  he  did  not  ob- 
serve the  pervading  sense  of  confusion  dis- 
organization and  therefore  of  insecurity,  in 
a  land  where  no  man  knows  how  he  Is  to  gel 
food  or  where  he  can  look  for  protection 
against  lootmg  and  rape 

There  axe  many  examples  of  kindness  in 
the  occupied  area  as   well   as  horror  stories 

The  picture  Is  mixed  then  But  no  one 
with  any  setise  could  look  closely  at  the 
scene  on  this  side  of  the  Niger  without  real- 
izing how  skimpy  and  chaotic  the  relief  ef- 
fort has  been  so  far 

HC    SEES    NOTHtNO 

Of  course,  Thant  does  not  know  about  anv 
of  this,  because  he  saw  nothing  The  only 
-  question  Is  why  he  bothered  to  come  to 
Nigeria 

Perhaps  he  thought  It  p<j!ltlc  to  say  a  gocxl 
word  for  the  winning  side  in  a  civil  war— the 
side  favored  by  most  U  N  members  Per- 
haps he  thinks  things  will  be  wonderful  if 
he  .says  they  are 

All  wars  produce  horror  and  the  Nigerians 
understandably  Insist  that  this  post-war 
crisis  is  primarily  their  problem  But  the 
world  outside  does  have  a  legitimate  con- 
cern 

There  are  times  to  be  angry  One  of  them 
Is  when  an  International  civil  servant  uses 
hU  position  to  surest  that  there  Is  noth- 
ing to  worry  us  In  a  situation  actually  stink- 
ing of  human  misery 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or    MISSUt-RI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  29,  1970 
Mr    HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  old 
story  that  has  been  making  the  rounds, 
has  been  updated  for  the  space  age 

First  fellow:  'Why  does  the  chicken 
cross  the  road?" 

Second  fellow;  "To  get  a  cobalt  treat- 
ment " 

In  these  days,  hardly  a  day  passes 
without  some  proclamation  from  a  Gov- 
ernment oCBcial,  about  his  concern  for 
the  consumer  I  think  that  the  fol- 
lowing AP  story  may  give  a  better  idea 
of  just  how  well  the  consumer  is  being 
protected. 

WofLD  End  Bar  on  Sale  or  Chickens  WrrH 
Cancer 
Washington,  January  26  A  Government 
panel  says  that  safety  no  longer  requires 
federal  insjjectors  to  reject  chickens  contain- 
ing cancer  viruses 

The  panel  has  recommended  a  change  In 
poultry  inspection  standards  to  limit  con- 
demnation to  chickens  that  might  look  un- 
temptlng  to  buyers. 

Department  of  Agrtcultiire  ofBclals  say 
the  basis  for  the  recommendation  Is  the 
failure  of  recent  experiments  to  show  that 
poultry  cancer  viruses  present  any  danger 
to  humans  ^ 

Dejjartment  officials  are  awalBng  an 
opinion  from  the  surgeon  general  before 
making  any  declsloji  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  eight  veterinarians  and  animal  dis- 
ease specialists 

The  panel's  report  involves  two  forms  of 
poultry  viruses,  avian  leukosis  and  Marek's 
disease,  usually  lumped  together  as  leukoels. 
Virtually  all  birds  harbor  the  virus  in 
differing  degrees  When  the  vims  gets  out 
of  control,  birds  become  diseased.  Some  die. 
Those  that  survive  often  develop  lesions  and 
tumors  as  an  after-effect. 

Traditionally,  Inspectors  accept  the  tu- 
mors as  evidence  of  excess  virus  and  reject, 
the  chicken. 

Under  «he  proposed  new  standard,  only 
chickens  whose  Internal  organs  showed  that 
the  disease  was  active  would  be  considered 
unsafe   for   human   consumption. 

A  bird  with  tumors  on  one  wing,  for  In- 
stance. Is  now  considered  unsafe.  The  new 
recommendation  says  It  would  be  safe  to  cut 
off  the  wing  and  use  It  In  such  products  as 
hot  dogs  smd  sell  the  rest  of.  the  bird  aa 
cutup  chicken 

Rodney  E  Leonard,  administrator  of  Ag- 
riculture's consumer  and  marketing  service 
until  last  year,  says  the  recommendation  Is 
a  sign  the  poultry  Industry  Is  making  prog- 
ress In  what  he  calls  a  continuous  campaign 
to   ecue   Inspection   standards. 


SESAME  STREET— IMPROVES 
CHILDREN'S  SKILLS 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    U.I.INIMS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  29.  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  in 
November  nearly  200  television  stations 
throughout  the  Nation  began  broadcast- 
ing Sesame  Street,  a  program  designed 
to  reach  amd  teach  pre-school-age 
children. 
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Tests  were  made  in  three  States  on 
selected  groups  of  children  who  watched 
the  program  regiUarly  as  contrasted 
with  children  who  did  not  see  the  pro- 
gram. The  results  were  significant  and 
vastly  encouraging  to  those  of  us  who 
have  fostered  the  idea  of  preschool 
education  and  who  have  strenuously  ad- 
vocated its  adoption  on  a  nationwide 

basis.  ,    ^ 

Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to  include  a  story 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
regarding  these  tests  as  well  as  a  brief 
item  from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
describing  a  Sesame  Street  learning  kit 
which  is  available  for  teachers  and  par- 
ents who  wish  to  pursue  this  successful 
experiment  in  early  education  with  pre- 
schoolers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  articles  follow: 
Tests  Indicate  TV  Program  Impboves 
Children's  Skills 
(By  William  K.  Stevens) 
•  Sesame   Street"— a  brisk   tickling   televi- 
sion program  that  Is  designed  to  improve  the 
language,  numerical  and  reasoning  skills  of 
preschool   children,   particularly   those  from 
poor  families— appears  to  be  achieving  many 
of  Its  goals. 

According  to  preliminary  tests  in  tnree 
states  poor  children  who  viewed  "Sesame 
Street"  regularly  In  the  program's  first  six 
weeks  of  dally  hour-long,  presentations  made 
gains  two  and  one-half  times  as  great  as 
those  made  by  poor  children  who  did  not 
watch  the  program. 

Others  surveys  Indicate  that  the  program 
is  reaching  about  five  million  children,  in- 
cluding subetantlal  numbers  of  those  from 
poor  homes. 

The  results  of  the  tests  and  surveys  were 
disclosed  yesterday  In  a  report  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Television  Workshop  producer  of 
"Seasame  Street,"  to  Its  sponsors— the  Car- 
negie Corporation,  the  Ford  Foundation,  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  the  Mar- 
kel  Foundation  and  the  CorporaUon  for 
Public  Broadcasting.  The  report  was  mad« 
at  a  meeting  at  the  Essex  House. 

HOPE    FOR    ANOTHER    YEAR 

After  the  meeting.  Mrs.  Joan  Oanz  Cooney. 
executive  director  of  the  workshop,  said  that 
she  hoped  the  test  results  would  persuade 
the  sponsors  to  support  the  experiment  for 
another  vear  and  that  she  was  optimistic 
about  this.  The  Initial  26-week,  130-pro- 
gram  series  began  last  Nov.  10  and  wUl  end  on 
May   29    It  cost  $8-mllUon   to  produce. 

Although  the  program  has  been  widely 
acclaimed  for  Its  high  degree  of  professional- 
ism originality  and  general  level  of  quality, 
and  although  there  was  evidence  that  many 
children  had  become  enthusiastic  devotees, 
no  evaluation  of  "Sesame  Street's"  educa- 
tional impact  had  been  available  until  yes- 

ln*^'he  preliminary  evaluation  conducted 
by  Dr  Edward  Palmer,  the  workshop  re- 
search director.  3-,  4-  and  5-year-olds  In 
three  dav-care  centers  for  poor  children  of 
working  mothers  In  Maine.  New  ^or^  »^^ 
Tennessee  were  randomly  divided  Into  two 
groups  in  each  center  One  group  watched 
"Sesame  Street"  regularly  for  Its  flret  six 
weeks    The  other  group  never  watched  it. 

Before  "Sesame  Street  "  went  on  the  ^r 
each  child  In  each  group  was  ^^,edJ217  test 
questions    to    find    out    how    well    hecould 
recognize    letters,    numbers    and    geometric 
forn^,  and  how  well  he  could  sort  out  ob- 

After   six   weeks    of   "Sesame   Street,"   the 
same  test  was  given  again.  The  regular  view- 
ers   as   a   group,   could   answer   10   per  cent 
more  of  the  217  questions  than  they  could 
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at  the  start.  The  nonvlewers  could  answer 
4  per  cent  more. 

In  the  abUlty  to  name  letters,  the  viewers 
made  a  9  per  cent  gain,  against  a  3  per 
cent  gain  for  the  nonvlewers.  In  naming 
numbers,  there  was  a  12  per  cent  gain  for 
the  viewers  against  a  4  per  cent  gain  for 
the  nonvlewers. 

SubstanUal  gains,  sometUnes  25  per  cent 
or  more,  were  made  by  regular  viewers  in 
their  ablUty  to  sort,  dlfTerentiate  and  classify 
objects  and  group  them  by  twos  and  threes. 
But  In  one  important  area— recognizing 
sounds  of  letters— there  was  no  difference 
between  the  performance  of  viewers  and  that 
of  nonvlewers.  leading  Dr.  Palmer  to  suggest 
that  "Sesame  Street's"  approach  in  that 
area  may  have  to  be  modified. 

"Sesame  Street"  U  broadcast  each  week- 
day by  nearly  200  television  stations  from 
Maine  to  American  Samoa.  In  about  100 
communlUes  It  is  seen  both  In  the  morning 
and  the  late  afternoon.  Five  stations  carry 
it  a  total  of  six  times  a  day  In  the  New  York 
area-WLIW  (Channel  21),  "WNDT  (ChMi- 
nel  13).  WYNE  (Channel  25),  In  WNYC 
(Channel  31)   and  WPEX  (Channel  11). 

The  program  is  considered  the  first  major 
national  effort  to  harness  the  most  effective 
of  contemporary  television  techniques  to  the 
task  of  preschool  education.  In  particular, 
It  adapts  to  the  teaching  of  letters  and  num- 
bers the  fast-paced,  high-impact.  repeUtive 
commercial  techniques  that  have  been  suc- 
cessful In  selling  toys. 


Sesame  Krr  Dte 

Even  the  electronic  media  can  use  a  little 
old-fashioned  help  from  print  now  and  then. 

"Sesame  Street,"  the  new  television  series 
for  preschoolers,  has  produced  a  byproduct 
caUed  "The  Sesame  Learning  Kit"  which  will 
contain.  In  addition  to  a  record  and  wall 
posters,  five  books.  Books!  The  titles:  "Num- 
bers," "Letters,"  "Shapes."  "Puzzlers,  Peo- 
ple and  Things." 

Time-Life  Books  will  be  offering  the  kit  b> 

mall  at  $19.95.  ,    ^         .^^, 

Another  case  of  electronics-print  partp"' 
shlD-  an  organization  called  Writers:  Free- 
Lance,  Inc.,  which  U  a  pool  of  more  than 
2  000  professionals  In  the  United  Stat^  and 
40  other  countries,  has  just  merged  with  a 
company  called  Venture-Data  Corporation. 
Computer,  computer  on  the  wall,  who  is 
the  fairest  writer  of  them  all? 
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School  Board  States  Cask  to  HEW 
There  was  nothing  stormy  or  emotional 
about  the  four-day  hearing  In  Dallas  by  a 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  examiner  on 
Austin's  efforts  to  comply  with  a  mandate  to 
integrate  the  city's  pubUc  schools. 

The  Austin  School  board  and  administra- 
tors presented  their  case  factually,  supported 
by  what  they  believe  to  be  adequate  docu- 
mentation. Several  weeks,  perhaps  two 
months,  win  pass  before  the  HEW  examiner 
makes  his  decision. 

There  has  been  no  change  In  the  Austin 
school  boctfd's  position  that  their  freedom  of 
choice  plan  is  sound,  and  Is  the  proper 
approach  to  desegregation  In  this  city.  "They 
pointed  out  to  the  best  of  their  abUity  VHbX 
the  problem  In  Austin  has  been  brought 
about  by  housing,  and  is  not  a  specific  dis- 
criminatory act  on  the  part  of  the  board. 

None  would  hazard  a  guess  on  the  action 
the  examiner  might  eventually  take.  How- 
ever there  has  been  no  substantial  change 
in  the  position  of  HEW.  On  this  basis  a 
layman  could  take  license  to  guess  there  wUl 

be  none.  „       _,  r^  . 

Following  the  hearing.  School  Board  Chair- 
man Rov  Butler  told  a  reporter:  "We've  pre- 
sented our  case  well  and  we've  gotten  a  fair 
hearing,  but  I  really  can't  say  what  wUl 
happen."  ..     . 

It  will  be  pleasing  to  Austin  citizens  that 
their  representatives  presented  their  case 
well,  and  that  decorum.  If  not  agreement, 
prevailed  at  the  Important  hearing. 

Since  there  Is  a  svstem  for  appeal  of  the 
examiner's  finding.  It  would  appear  that  a 
final  decision  in  the  Austin  school  board 
desegregation   effort   Is   a  long   way   off. 


HEW  AND  THE  AUSTIN  SCHOOL 
BOARD 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  29.  1970 
Mr    PICKLE.  Mr.   Speaker,   through 
months   of   tenuous   negotiations   with 
representatives  from  the  Department  of 
Health  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Aus- 
tin School  Board  members  have  dis- 
played the  remarkable  abiUty  to  discuss 
the  facts  and  the  merits  of  their  case- 
not  the  emotions.  TJ„»^,1 
Last  week,  the  Austin  School  Board 
and  HEW  officials  met  again  to  discuss 
the  ruling  to  change  the  structure  of  the 
Austin  public  school  boundaries— a  rul- 
ing that  may  abolish  some  tradition: 
rich   meritorious  neighborhood  schools. 
On  Sunday,  January  25,  the  Austin 
American  Statesman  wrote  an  editorial 
which  I  think,  mirrors  the  approach  of 
the  Austin  School  Board.  I  insert  the 
editorial  at  this  time: 


HEW  APPROPRIATION  VETO 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOTJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  28,  1970 
Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
furor  over  the  now  dead  HEW  appro- 
priation bill,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr  Ayres)  did  us  the  service  of  making 
available  to  Members  the  instructions 
given  the  lobbyists. 

This  morning's  local  newspaper  m- 
cludes  a  bylined  story  of  interest  to 
Members,  which  I  ask  be  included  m  my 
remarks.  It  seems  that  as  the  lobbyists 
gathered  for  a  drink  before  leaving  town, 
they  were  loud  in  their  announced  inten- 
tion to  do  better  on  the  bill  which  will 
replace  the  defeated  pork  barrel 
measure.  ,    .         . 

It  Ls  also  of  interest  to  note  that  most 
of  these  people  are  on  the  public  payroll, 
and  were  here  lobbying  instead  of  domg 
the  job  for  which  they  were  hired  m 
their  school  districts.  This  emphasizes 
the  point  that  it  was  not  the  schools  or 
the  chUdren  in  which  they  were  mter- 
ested,  but  in  their  own  pocketbooks. 

Another  story  in  this  evening  s  local 
paper  quotes  both  the  head  of  the  edu- 
cation lobby  and  of  the  pseudo-profes- 
sional National  Education  Association  to 
the  effect  that  if  they  do  not  get  the 
money  they  want,  they  intend  to  get 
some  Congressmen.  I  wonder  if  these 
people  ever  heard  of  the  Hatch  Act? 

I  include  the  news  cUppings  following 
my  remarks : 
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January  30,  1970 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan    39.   19701 

Undacntto  Schools  Lobby  To  Push   Views 

OM  HEW  Biu- 

iBy  IXavldR.  Boldt) 

The  Emergency  Committee  for  Pull  Fund- 
ing, the  education  lobby  that  had  bec<.>me  a 
legend  in  ltd  own  time,  sampled  Its  first  taste 
of  defeat  wltb  reasonable  good  grace  yester- 
day 

After  the  House  had  failed  by  52  votes  to 
override  President  NlXi->n's  veto  of  the  L«bc»r- 
HEW  appropriations  bill,  the  lobby  s  execu- 
tive secTetAi7.  Charlea  W  Lee  was  putting 
on  a  cheerful  front 

SUtlifg  In  his  office  on  the  third  floor  of 
the  Congressional  Hotel,  he  told  a  reporter. 
■  There  won't  be  ^uiy  loeing  locker  room 
scenes'  here  " 

The  committee,  formed  nine  months  ago. 
had  run  up  three  straight  victories  in  key 
votes  on  education  money  bills  before  It  came 
a  cropper  yesterday 

They  did  It  by  sending  legions  of  teachers, 
school  administrators,  school  board  mem- 
bers, nuns,  college  students  and  others  from 
ofBce  to  office  cajoling,  arguing  and  bullying 
legislators  into  seeing  things  their  way 

The  effort  to  override  the  veto  was  the  big- 
gest pi;sh  so  far.  with  about  600  people  wear- 
ing the  yellow  "Save  Education  k  Library 
P-.inds"  crowding  elevators,  blocking  hallways 
and  taking  up  office  chaur  space 

Le«  said  the  defeat  had  charged  up'  his 
f'.Tces  and  vowed  they'd  be  out  with  a  venge- 
ance to  fight  for  Increasing  the  appropria- 
tions bin  Congress  will  have  to  substitute  for 
the  one  the  President  vetoed 


One  Midwestern  School  administrator  had 
told  him  to  "Just  call  collect  "  and  he'd  be  on 
the  next  plane.  Lee  said,  adding  he  thought 
that  characterized  the  morale  on  his  team 

They're  also  going  to  be  taking  back 
what  happened  here  The  guys  (Congress- 
men) who  voted  with  us  are  going  to  have  no 
problem."  Lee  said  The  others  better  have  a 
good  reason  "  when  the  election  campaign 
starts  next  fall,  he  added 

Outside  Lee  s  door  a  woman  In  a  blue  dress 
was  reading  off  the  vote  to  a  woman  In  a 
brown  dress  The  woman  In  brown.  In  turn, 
was  noting,  by  state  who  was  "with  us"  and 
who  was  not. 

•Henderson  iRep  David  N  Henderson  of 
North  Carolina)  was  with  us."  noted  the 
woman  in  blue,  "and  we  got  all  three 
Joneses  "  The  balloting  of  the  Joneses, 
the  woman  In  brown  confirmed,  had  been  a 
high  f>olnt 

The  lobbying  methods  of  the  committee 
won  the  disapproval  of  at  least  Rep  William 
H  Ayres  iR-Ohlo).  who  read  Into  the  Con- 
GBxssioN.^L  R£coRO  the  committee's  Instruc- 
tions to  participants  In  this  week's  "Opera- 
tion Override  " 

.Ayres  was  particularly  nettled  by  "No  10." 
which  reminds  lobbyists  to  tell  each  Con- 
gressman that  you  plan  to  be  in  the  gallery 
throughout  the  debate  aiid  the  voting  on  the 
veto  override  ■■ 

"In   other   words,"    Ayres   told    the    House. 
Big  Brother  will  be  watching  "  He  called  the 
lobbying  e.Tort     a  disgrace  to  the  good  name 
of  education   " 

There    was    no    sign    of    any    Intimidation 


among  the  committee's  Michigan  adherents 
who  had  gathered  after  the  vote  In  the  Fili- 
buster Room  of  the  Congressional  for  a  drink 
before  leaving  for  the  airport. 

"This  wasn't  a  one-shot  deal.  "  said  Mrs.  E. 
C  Parmer  of  Muskegon,  director  of  the  Michi- 
gan Association  of  School  Boards  "This  was 
Just  the  beginning  "" 

"We  forced  the  other  side  to  be  honest," 
said  Richard  E  PretzlaJT.  an  administrator 
from  Farmlngton.  Mich.  "The  bill  substi- 
tuted for  the  vetoed  one  will  be  better  be- 
cause of  what  we  did,  "  he  added 

But  Lyle  Layer,  administrator  from  Oscoda, 
Mich  .  admitted  he  was  disapptolnted  Wurts- 
mlth  Air  Force  Base  sends  Its  kids  to  his 
school  and  the  loss  of  the  Impact  aid  for 
areas  such  as  his  was  going  to  hurt,  he  said. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.  29.   1970) 

Therx  Coctld  Bk  Fi-Tuax  Vetoes  or  the 
Sams  Bilx 

Charles  Lee.  who  heeded  a  massive  lobby- 
ing effort  on  behalf  of  scores  of  education 
organizations  backing  the  extra  funds,  said 
the  fight  win  not  be  abandoned 

"There  could  be  future  vetoes  of  the  same 
bill."  he  said 

And  In  Buffalo.  NY.  George  D  Fischer, 
president  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, the  nation's  largest  teachers'  group, 
s;iys,  "We  want  to  beat  5  or  10  congressmen 
who  switched  their  vote  on  the  HEW  veto 

■'We  will  use  them  as  an  example  We  will 
put  the  fear  of  God  In  politicians  all  over 
the  country,"  he  told  a  teachers'  meeting 
yesterday 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon  Ernest 
F  HoLLiNcs.  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  South  Carolina. 

The  Reverend  J.  Hodge  AJves,  DD  . 
rector,  the  Falls  Church  Episcopal 
Church.  Falls  Church.  Va  ,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

O  God.  loving  and  holy  Father,  who 
has  made  all  men  and  all  things,  we 
Kladly  acknowledge  our  dependence  upon 
You  Help  us  to  open  our  spiritual  eyes 
and  ears  humbly  to  be  i?iuded  of  Thy 
Holy  Spirit 

We  thank  You  for  this  good  land  in 
which  we  live:  for  aU  its  concerns  for 
persons,  and  for  all  its  freedoms  Make 
us  wise  and  loyal  enough  to  preserve 
them  Make  us  humble  and  loving 
enough  to  share  them  everywhere  Bless 
and  guide  our  Nation  each  of  as.  and 
especially  these  strong  sons  of  this  Na- 
tion who  have  been  chosen  to  serve  and  to 
lead  before  You  in  this  Senate  Make 
them  conscious  of  the  awesome  respon- 
sibility and  glorious  opportunity  that  is 
theirs.  Guide  them  m  this  work  today: 
and  grant  that  they  may  always  listen 
to  others  and  to  You.  Give  them  strength 
to  do  the  right  as  You  lead  them  to  know 
the  right  without  fear  or  favor  May 
they  lead  our  Nation  into  ways  of  peace, 
good  wUi.  and  right  dealing  with  all 
mankind. 

All  this  we  ask  In  the  name  of  Him  who 
came  to  serve  all  men.  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U  S    Senate. 

PaEsrOENT   PRO  TEMPORE 

Washirigton.  DC,  January  30.  1970. 
To  the  Senate 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon  Ernest  P  Hollincs.  a  Senator 
fr;>m  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  ab- 
sence 

Richard  B    Russell, 
P'-cstdent  pro  ternpore 

Mr  HOLLINGS  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


defense  production  and  of  classified  In- 
formation released  to  Industry  against 
acts  of  subversion,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, in  which  It  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting;  a 
nomination,  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  <H.R.  14864)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  to  author- 
ize the  Federal  Government  to  Institute 
measures  for  the  protection  of  defense 
production* and  of  classified  Information 
released  to  industry  against  acts  of  sub- 
version, and  for  other  purposes,  was 
read  twice  by  Its  title  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  a  nomina- 
tion, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

For   the  nomination   received  today, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  JOLUNAL 

Mr  NL\NSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, January  29.  1970.  be  dispensed  with 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  read  a  communication  to  the  Senate 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  tH.R.  14864)  to 
amend  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950 
to  authorize  the  Federal  Government  to 
institute  measures  for  the  protection  of 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMPTTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
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be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today.      _^^  .  ^ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

NEW  DEFENSE  BUDGET 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attenUon  of  the 
minority  leader,  and  to  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams),  a 
statement  I  am  about  to  make  concern- 
ing an  article  on  next  year's  budget, 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  this 

morning.  ,     ^   ^     *  „v,«-v. 

This  article  concerns  the  budget  whlcn 
the  President  Intends  to  send  to  Congress 
next  week,  In  which  the  foUowing  state- 
ment appears: 

Defense  spending  in  fiscal  1971  will  drop 
$5  8  billion  to  $73.6  bUUon. 

Mr  President,  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  that  statement,  in  my  judgment,  is 
subject  to  correction.  First  of  all.  it  im- 
Dlies  that  defense  spending  In  fiscal  1970. 
this  fiscal  year,  reached  $80  bUUon.  That 
is  incorrect. 

It  should  be  noted  that.  In  round  fig- 
ures President  Nixon  himself  requested 
defense  funds  for  fiscal  1970  of  $75.3  bU- 
lion  and  that  Congress  approved  an  ap- 
propriation of  only  $69.64  blUlon,  an 
overall   reduction   by   Congress  of   $5.6 

Even  If  we  add  to  the  $69,6  billion  for 
defense,  which  Is  what  this  Congress 
allowed,  the  $1.56  blUlon  for  military 
construction,  which  this  Congress  al- 
lowed and  $350  million  for  military  as- 
sisUnce  out  of  foreign  aid.  which  tills 
Congress  allowed,  the  total  will  then 
come  to  only  $71.6  bUllon. 

So  the  total  appropriations  for  fiscal 
1970_wlth  aU  of  these  additional  Items 
Included— are  $2  billion  less  than  what 
the  Washington  Post  says  President 
Nixon  wUl  ask  for  In  1971.  Thus,  if  my 
figiires  are  correct,  the  Nixon  request  Is 
up  by  $2  billion. 

And  even  if  we  added  in  the  total  ap- 
propriation for  the  AEC— $2.2  bUlion— 
and  really  not  aU  of  this  should  be  in 
that  category— the  proposed  total  de- 
fense spending  by  President  Nixon  would 
reflect  vlrtuaUy  no  cut— I  repeat— no  cut 
In  defense  spending  for  the  next  fiscal 

year.  ,    ^  „  ». 

Mr,  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
making  a  statement  on  this  matter  later, 
but  this  reference  to  a  $5.6  billion  saving 
by  Congress,  as  I  recaU  It.  Includes  some- 
thing over  $1  billion  of  future  spending 
which  was  canceled  out  in  one  of  the 
appropriation  bills  and,  really,  should 
not  be  counted.  I  think  it  is  about  one 
and  a  quarter  blUlon  dollars. 

But  I  do  respectfully  submit  that,  diffi- 
cult as  It  is,  cuts  are  being  made  in  the 
budget.  This  reportedly  Is  one  of  the 
tightest  budgets  ever  submitted  to  Con- 
gress Proof  of  that  Is  In  the  sparks 
which  will  undoubtedly  fly  within  the 
Cabinet  membership— and  I  do  not  mean 
that  any  Cabinet  member  would  be  any- 
thing but  totoUy  loyal— but  I  would  as- 
sume that  they  are  undoubtedly  ag- 
grieved considerably  they  cannot  carry 
on  aU  the  programs  which  their  agencies 
would  desire  to  carry  on  for  the  public 
good  in  order  to  hold  down,  very  tighOy, 
this  oncoming  budget. 


I  imagine,  too,  when  we  get  Into  criti- 
cism of  whether  ttie  President  Is  making 
sufficient  savings,  that  we  will  be  hear- 
ing on  this  floor,  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
other  body,  from  a  very  large  number 
of  concerned  Members  of  Congress  who 
will  say.  indeed— and  this,  of  course,  does 
not  include  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  or  the  minority  leader  because  I 
am  sure  that  we  are  both  above  any  po- 
Utlcal    suspicion— but    there     will,    of 
course,  be  voices  heard  to  the  effect  that 
the  President  should  continue  cutting 
and  cutting  and  cutting.  They  will  be 
saying  that  to  him  again  and  again  and 
again.  Then  the  same  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  both  the  House  and  Senate  will 
be  pleading  for  increases  in  appropria- 
tions, one  after  the  other,  busting  the 
budget  dally,  and  doing  it  ever  so  mer- 
rily, with  an  absence  of  that  consistency 
which  has  marked  political  life  since  po- 
litical life  became  consistent  with  hu- 
manity. _,!.*„♦ 

I  suppose  we  should  recognize,  right  at 
the  beginning  of  this  session,  that  our 
concern  for  a  balanced  budget  will  often 
be  offset  by  our  concern  for  our  constitu- 
encies, or  our  understandable  desire  to 
return  to  the  happy  privUeges  and  pre- 
rogatives of  life  as  public  officials  serv- 
ing under  the  franchise  of  the  electorate. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  but  may  I  say  that  consist- 
ency is  not  always  a  Jewel.  Neither,  by 
the  same  token,  is  inconsistency. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes.  if  the  Senator  would 
agree  with  what  we  say  in  Congress,  that 
consistency  is  not  a  Jewel  but,  rather,  a 
semiprecious  stone. 

Mr.  I4ANSFIELD.  I  thought  the 
Senator  was  going  to  say  It  was  the 

hobgoblin 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  not  quoting  Emerson 
today.  I  am  misquoting  him. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  say.  after 
all  that  Congress  should  stand  up  on 
Its' own  hind  legs  and  take  credit  for 
what  it  did  in  the  way  of  cutting  ap- 
propriations. 

The  facts  speak  for  themselves.  For 
fiscal  year  1970,  the  reduction  in  the 
defense  budget  was  $5,604  billion.  And 
as  for  the  advance  funds  already  con- 
sidered for  the  fiscal  year  1971.  there 
will  be  a  further  reduction  of  $1,437 
biUlon  based  on  the  action  of  this  Con- 
gress with  the  cooperation  of  both  par- 
ties. Let  me  reiterate:  This  reduction  for 
1971  funding  has  already  been  made  by 
the  Congress.  ^     ^    .  ^, 

I  raise  these  questions  ahead  of  time 
so  that  if  what  I  have  said  is  incorrect, 
it  can  be  corrected  so  that  we  will  all  be 
aware  of  what  the  situation  Is  and  avoid 
If  possible  any  sort  of  political  hassle 
of  this  sort  which  Is  of  transcendent 
Importance. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident! I  have  not  had  access  to  the  budget 
figures   I  understand  they  will  not  be 
released   officially   until    this   Monday. 
Therefore.  I  cannot  really  comment  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  plpelhie  Information 
which  the  Washington  Post  may  or  may 
not  have  or  how  much  of  their  news 
article  is  speculation. 
I  will  say  that  the  figures,  of  course. 


speak  for  themselves.  And  I  agree  with 
the  majority  leader  that  we  should  state 
them  as  they  are.  whether  favorable  or 
unfavorable  to  this  administration  or  the 
preceding  administration. 

I  wUl  mention,  however,  that  there  Is 
one  explanation  for  some  of  the  incon- 
sistency. Appropriations  figures  can  be 
compared  only  with  appropriations  and 
should  be.  Then  we  have  the  item  of  ex- 
penditures, and  very  often  the  expen- 
ditures can  differ  substantially  from  the 
amount  actually  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress, because  of  the  amount  In  the  pipe- 
line from  the  year  heretofore. 

It  could  be  possible  that  in  some  in- 
stances the  Washington  Post  was  com- 
paring an  expenditure  item  in  one  in- 
stance, whereas  it  used  the  amount  ap- 
propriated in  another.  I  do  not  know. 
But  to  get  a  true  picture  we  should  com- 
pare expenditures  with  expenditures  and 
appropriations  with  appropriations,  and 
they  should  be  laid  on  the  record  factu- 
ally and  let  the  figures  speak  for  them- 
selves, whether  they  are  imcomplimen- 
tary  or  complimentary  to  this  or  the 
preceding  administration. 

Once  the  budget  has  been  submitted,  I 
and  others  will  be  commenting  on  it.  I 
assure  the  majority  leader  that  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned  I  hope  we  can  keep 
the  figures  on  a  straight  basis.  Whether 
we  differ  with  the  amount  of  authoriza- 
tion and  expenditures  is  one  point.  But 
we  should  at  least  be  able  to  agree  on 
what  the  figures  represent.  They  can- 
not be  changed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
agree  wlUi  the  Senator,  who  is  a  finan- 
cial watchdog  of  the  Senate  and  has 
been  during  aU  of  the  years  of  his  serv- 
ice. He  Is  a  man  of  fiscal  Integrity  and 
integrity  In  all  other  senses. 

The  Senator  knows  what  financial  re- 
sponsibility means.  The  headlines  in  the 
Washington  Post  may  or  may  not  be 
correct.  In  any  case,  they  need  more 
specificity  in  labeling  what  moneys  they 
are  comparing.  We  will  have  to  wait  im- 
tU  the  official  budget  comes  down  this 
next  Monday. 

Hopefully,  what  we  have  said  this 
morning  wUl  be  helpful  to  the  admin- 
istration. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  foUow- 
ing   letters,    which    were    referred    as 
indicated : 

repobt  on  planned  actions  in  the  NASA 
Fiscal  Yeas  1970  Pbocram 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  In- 
dicating proposed  actions  by  NASA  to  con- 
duct certain  programs  at  levels  In  excess  of 
thoee  authorized  in  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  Authorization 
Act  1970  (83  Stat.  196),  together  with  the 
facts  and  circumstances  related  to  those  ac- 
tions (With  an  accompanying  report) ;  U>  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

rsport  on  Exemplary  RKHAsn-rrATioN 

Cketeticatiss 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  on  the  Exemplary 
Rehabilitation  CerUflcates  for  the  calendar 
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year     1969.     to    the    Committee    on    Armed 
Service 

Report  uN  Semiannvm.  Experimental,  De- 
velopment. Test  and  Research  Proci-re- 
MENT  Action 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  l.iw  the  Air 
Force  report  entitled  'tiennaiuiu.ii  Experi- 
mental. Development.  Test  and  Raseiirch 
Procurement  -Action  Report"  July  1.  1969 
through  December  31  1969  iwtth  an  acc<im- 
panying  Report);  to  the  Coratmlttee  on 
Armed  Servlcea. 

Oas    Supplies    or    Interstate    NAxrRAL    Gas 
Pipeline  Companies.  1968 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  Federal  Power 
Commission,  transmitting  for  the  Inform. i- 
tlon  of  the  Senate  a  copy  of  a  publication 
entitled  '  G.io  Supplies  of  Interstate  Natural 
Oas  Pipeline  Companies  1968  i  with  an  .ic- 
companyin*:  document) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce 

Report  on  Final  Valuations  of  Properties 
or  Cakrizss 

A  letter  from  the  ChaUTnan  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  transmit  ting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  i  report  on  final  valuations 
of  properties  of  certain  cArrlers  (with  an 
accompanying  report  i ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce 

RtPTiRT  CONCERNtNC  THE  CSE  Or  PtTNOS  BV  THE 

Maritime  .ADMUJisTR-AnoN  roR  Construc- 
tion BQtnpptNG  AND  Furnishing  a  Librajit 
Building  at  the  U  3  Merchant  Marine 
-ACADEMY.  Kings  Point,  N  Y 

.K  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
rep<:>rtlng  in  re«p>onse  to  a  report  from  the 
Comptroller  General  dated  November  14  1969 
i  B-  1187791.  concernlnij  the  use  of  funds  by 
the  Maritime  .Administration  for  construc- 
tion, equipping  and  furnishing  a  Ilbrswy 
building  at  the  U  S  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy Kings  Point.  NY  nith  an  accompany- 
ing report';  to  the  Committee  on  Crovem- 
men-  Op>eratloiu. 

Report  Concfs.ninc  .Acttvittes  CARiiiED  on  bt 
THE  Geological  Survxt 
.A  letter  from  the  .Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  rept>rtlng  pursuant  to  law,  on 
activities  carried  on  by  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey during  the  reporting  period  July  1 
through  December  31.  1969.  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  .AtTalrs 

Report  or  Views  Co.vcerning  Final  Report 
or  THE  National  Water  Co.mmission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Water  Re- 
sources Council,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  rtews  of  the  council  on  the  National 
Water  Commission's  Annual  Report  for  1969; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
.Affairs 

Report  or  the  Atojcic  EInexgt  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  an- 
nual report  for  19de  of  the  V3.  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  ( with  an  acciimpanylng  re- 
port); to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Enersry 
Report  Peetaining  to  Paxr  LiABob  Standards 

in  Employments  in  and  AmcnNo  iNrm- 

STATE  Commerce 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  January  1970 
report  pertaining  to  fair  labor  standards  In 
employments  In  and  affecting  Interstate 
commerce  (with  an  accompanying  report): 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare 

Report  Pertaining  to  Activities  in  Con.vec- 
TioN  With  Ace  Discrimination  in  Employ- 
ment Act  or  1967 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  pertaining 


to  activities  In  connection  with  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act  of  1967.  for 
January.  1970  i  with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare 

Report  of  Losses  or  Costs  Incurred  by  the 
Postal  Service  in  the  Performance  or 
Public  Services  During  the  Current  Fis- 
cal Ye.ar 

A  letter  from  the  P  «tmaster  General,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law.  the  estimated 
amount  of  the  losses  or  costs  i  or  percentage 
(.f  coats  1  incurred  by  the  postal  service  in 
the  perf^  rinance  of  public  services  during  the 
current  hscal  year  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

Report  of   the  Ccmptroller   General 
.A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General   of 
the    United    Slates,    transmlttliik;.    pursuant 
t<j  law.  a  report  on  positions  in  grade.s  GS  16. 
OS- 17.    GS-18.    for    the    caleiid.ir    ye.ir    1969 
i  with  an  accompanying  report  i     to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Proposed    Ixgislatio.s     Correcting    Certain 
Provisions  of  Law  Rei  ating  to  the  Postal 
Service 

.A    letter    fr>m     the    Postmaster    General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed   legislation 
to  make  technical  corrections  In  certain  pro- 
\lsl:ins  of  laws  relating  to  the  postal  service 
I  with   accompanying   papers),    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Proposed    Legislation    To    Permit    thf    Ar - 
ceptance      of     Checks      and     Nonp<istal 
Money    Order-s    in    Payment    for    Postal 
Charges  and  Services 

.A  letter  from  the  Poelniaster  General 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  permit  the  acceptance  of  checks  and  non- 
postal  m.iney  orders  in  payment  for  postal 
charges  and  services;  authorise  the  Pi;>st- 
master  General  to  relieve  postmasters  and 
accountahlp  officers  for  los.ses  incurred  h\ 
postal  personnel  when  accepting  checks  or 
nonpv)stal  money  orders  in  full  compUani  f> 
With  postal  regulations,  and  provide  penal- 
ties for  presenliiig  bad  checks  and  bad  non- 
poetal  money  orders  in  payment  for  po.s!.\l 
charges  and  services  iwith  accompanying 
papers),  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service 

Report  of  the  Fodh  Corner  Regional 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Federal  Cochalrman, 
Transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an  Interim  re- 
port of  the  Four  Corners  Regional  Commis- 
sion. US  Department  of  Commerce  i  with  an 
arcrimpanving  report  > .  to  the  Committee  on 
Ptiblic  Works 


By  Mr  HRUSKA,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,   without   amendment; 

H  J  Res  888  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  period  be- 
ginning February  13.  1970.  and  ending  Feb- 
rxiary  19.  1970.  as  Mineral  Industry  Week" 
(Rept   No  91-646) ;  and 

HJ  Res  1(J51  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  commencing  February  1,  1970.  as 
International  Clergy  Week  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
91-647). 

By  Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment: 

3  Res  297.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copiee  of  19lh  annual 
report  of  the  activities  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Defense  Production  iRept  No  91- 
648 ) ;  and 

S  Res  315  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  for  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations 


PETITION 


The  ACTING  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  thp  Senate  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Wayne  County.  Mich., 
Board  of  Supervi.sors  in  tnbute  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Dr  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr..  praying  for  the  declaration  of 
the  15th  day  of  January  as  a  national 
holiday  in  memory  of  Dr.  King;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judicl.ary.  without  amend- 
ment: 

S  2707  A  bin  to  consent  to  the  Interstate 
Compact  on  Air  Pollution  between  the  States 
of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  (Rept  No 
91-645). 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  333— AU- 
THORIZING ADDITIONAL  EXPEND- 
ITURES BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  FOR  A  STUDY  OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE  PRACTICE  AND 
PROCEDURE— REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judician.-.  reported  the  follow- 
ing original  resolution  S.  Res.  333" : 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 
S  Res.  333 
Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clLiry,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Leglsl.itlve  Reorganization  Act 
of  1046.  iis  amended,  and  in  .iccordance  with 
Its  jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  make  a  full 
iind  complete  study  and  Investigation  of  ad- 
ministrative practices  and  prtx:edures  within 
the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States  in  the  exercise  of  their  rulemaking, 
licensing.  Investigatory,  law  enforcement,  and 
adjudicatory  functions,  including  a  study  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  and  the  study  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  sates,  with  a  view  to  determining 
whether  additional  legislation  Is  required  to 
provide  for  the  fair.  Impartial,  and  effective 
performance  of  such  functions 

Sec  2  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1970.  to 
January  31,  1971.  Inclusive  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable. (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  cler'.cal,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Pn  vtded.  That  the  minority 
Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  leas 
by  more  than  $2,700  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, reicllltles,  and  personnel  of  any  of  th« 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable  to  the  Senate 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not  later 
than  January  31,  1971. 

Sec  4  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $246,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upwn  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


X 


Januanj  30,  1970 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  334-AirraOR- 
IZING  ADDITIONAL  EXPENDI- 
TURES BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  FOR  AN  INVESTI- 
GATION OP  ANTITRUST  AND 
MONOPOLY  LAWS--REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  the  foUowing 
original  resolution  <S.  Res.  334) ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  334 
Besolted,  That  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganlza- 
Uon  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accord- 
ance with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to 
make  a  complete,  comprehensive,  and  oon- 
tlnulng  study  and  Investigation  of  unlawful 
restraints  and  monopolies,  and  of  the  anti- 
trust and  monopoly  laws  of  the  United  States, 
their  adminlstraUon,  interpreutlon,  opera- 
tion, enforcement,  and  effect,  and  to  deter- 
mli  e  and  from  time  to  time  redetermine  the 
nature  and  extent  of  any  legislation  which 
may  be  necessarv  or  desirable  for — 

(1)  clarification  of  existing  law  to  eUml- 
nate  conflicts  and  uncertainties  where  nec- 
essary; 

1 2)  Improvement  of  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  existing  laws;  and 

(3»  supplementation  of  existing  law  to 
provide  anv  additional  substantive,  pro- 
cedural, or  organizational  legislation  which 
may  be  needed  for  the  attainment  of  the 
fundamental  objects  of  the  laws  and  the 
efficient  administration  and  enforcement 
thereof. 

Sec.  2    For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the    committee,    from    February    1,    1970    to 
January    31,    1971,    Inclusive,    Is    authorized 
( 1 )    to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
.idvlsable;    (2)   to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,    technical,   clerical,    and    other    assist- 
ants   and    consultants:    Provided,    That    the 
minorltv  is  authorized   to  select  one  person 
lor  app<latment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall    be    appointed    and    his    compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  bv  more  than  $2,700  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee:   and 
^3)    with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
SEC.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deeins  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  J.inuary  31.  1971. 

Sec  4  Expense:s  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $643,- 
500.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
for  the  senat*  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  K*^'^*^^":"'^^^ 
of  1946  as  amended,  and  In  accordance  with 
?i  jiSkTc^na  specified  by  rule  XXV  ot  the 
StJidlng  Rules  of  the  Senate  to  exanUne 
mveeUgate.  and  make  a  complete  study  ol 
Miy  and  ail  matters  pertaining  to  constltu- 
tlonal  amendments. 

SEC   a   For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1  ISJO  to  Jan- 
uary 31,  1971.  inclusive,  Is  authorized  (1)  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  adrts- 
able;  (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary  b^ls, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minority  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be  ap- 
DOlnted   and   his   compensation   shall   be   so 
fl^ed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $2,700  than  the  highest  B«>fs  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;   and   (3)    wim 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments  or    agencies    concerned,    rnd    the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  Infonna- 
tlon.  faclUtles.  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Sec   3   The  committee  shall  report  its  ac- 
tivities and  findings,  together  with  Its  rec- 
ommendations   for   legislation    as   It   deems 
advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable   date,    but    not    later    than    January 

31    1971 

Sec  4  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $173.- 
300  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  commltt-ee. 


of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  335— AUTHOR- 
IZING      ADDITIONAL       EXPENDI- 
TURES   BY   THE   COMMITTEE   ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  FOR  A  STUDY  OP 
MATTERS   PERTAINING   TO   CON- 
STITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS — RE- 
PORT OP  A  COMMITTEE 
Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  335) ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.    Res   335 
Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary or  any  duly  authorized  sutwommlttee 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  336— AUTHOR- 
IZING     ADDITIONAL       EXPENDI- 
TURES  BY   THE   COMMITTEE    ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  FOR  A  STUDY  OF 
MATTERS  PERTAINING  TO   CON- 
STITUTIONAL    RIGHTS— REPORT 
OF  A  COMMHTEE 
Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  336);  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration : 

S.  Res.  336 
Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance  with 
its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine.  In- 
vestigate, and  make  a  complete  study  of  any 
and  all  matters  pertaining  to  constitutional 

rights. 

Sec    2    For  the  purposes   of  this   resolu- 
tion the  committee,  from  February  1,  1970,  to 
January  31,  1971,  inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advis- 
able-  (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultant*:  Provided,  That  the  minority  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  hU  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $2,700  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee:  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departments 
or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re- 
imbursable services,   information,   faclUtles, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec  3  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
leelslatlon  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
a^at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31, 1971. 

Sec  4  Expenses  of  the  Committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $230,- 
000   shall  be  p&id  trom  the  contingent  fund 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  337— AU- 
THORIZING ADDITIONAL  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY  FOR  AN  IN- 
VESTIGATION OF  CRIMINAL  LAWS 
AND  PROCEDURES— REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  337) ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  337 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  Its  jurisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete   study   of   criminal   laws  and  pro- 

Sec   2    For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February   1,   IS^O,  to 
January  31    1971,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable;  (2)  to  employ  on  a  temporary  basis 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment   and  the   person  so   selected  shall   be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more    than    $2,700    than    the    highest    gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee:   and    (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
department    or    agency    concerned    and    the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration    to 
utilize   the   reimbursable   services,   informa- 
tion, facllUies,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Governnient 
Sec  3  The  committee  shaU  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
suSh  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31.  1971. 

Sec  4.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$152  000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  by  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


SENATE        RESOLUTION        33&— AU- 
THORIZING      ADDITIONAL       EX- 
PENDITURES  BY  THE  COMMITraE 
ON     THE     JUDICIARY     FOR    ITHE 
CONSIDERATION      OP      MATTER 
PERTAINING  TO  FEDERAL  CHAR- 
TERS   HOLIDAYS.  AND  CELEBRA- 
TIONS—REPORT OP  A  COMMITTEE 
Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  338) ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  338 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134 
(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In  accord- 
ance with  ItB  jurisdictions  epedfled  by  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to 
consider  all  matters  pertaining  to  Federal 
charters.  hoUdays.  and  celebrations. 

SEC  2  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1970,  to 
January  31,  1971,  Inclusive,  Is  authorlMid  to 
(1)  make  such  expendltur«  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable: (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
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and  coosuUants;  and  (3i  with  the  prior  con- 
sent or  me  heada  of  the  dep«irtmenta  or 
agencies  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re- 
imbursable services,  information,  faclliues, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  department*  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec  3  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  rescilutlon,  which  shall  not  exce«d  »9.500. 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  339— AU- 
THORIZING ADDITIONAL  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY  FOR  A 
STUDY  OP  MATTERS  PERTAINING 
TO  IMMIGRATION  AND  NATURAL- 
IZATION—REPORT OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  the  following 
original  resoluUon  'S.  Res.  339  >;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

s  Rss.  339 
Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof.  U  authorized  under  sections  134 
I  a)  and  136  of  the  LeglslaUve  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in  accordance 
with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to  ex- 
amine, Investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  aU  matters  pertaining  to 
immigr^itlon  and  naturalization 

Sec  2.  For  the  purposes  of  thu  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1970.  to 
January  31.  1971,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  ( 1 ) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
nsable,  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis.  :ech.nlcal.  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants  Provided,  That  the  mi- 
nority Is  authonzed  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  oe  appointed  and  his  compensaUon 
shall  be  io  fixed  that  hU  groea  rate  shall 
not  be  less  by  more  than  12.700  than  the 
hlghes:  »:ross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee, and  i3i  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rulee  and 
.^dminlstraUon.  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

Sec  3  The  committee  shall  report  ita 
findings,  together  with  Its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  a:  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not   later   than   January  31,    1971. 

Sec  4  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $213  - 
500.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Sen.-»te  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee 


Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In  accordance 
with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  con- 
duct a  study  and  examination  of  the  ad- 
ministration, practice,  and  procedures  of  the 
Federal  Judicial  system  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining the  legislation.  If  any,  which  may 
be  necessary  or  desirable  In  order  to  Improve 
the  operations  of  the  Federal  couru  In  the 
Just  and  expeditious  adjudication  of  the 
cases,  couuoversles,  and  other  matters  which 
may  be  brought  before  them. 

SBC  3  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1970  to 
January  31.  1971.  Inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable, i2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  profeselonal,  technical,  clerical,  and 
other  assistants  and  consultants:  Proinded, 
That  the  minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one 
person  for  appointment,  and  the  person  so 
selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  compen- 
sation shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gro68  rate 
shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $3,700  than 
the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
heads  of  departments  .ind  agencies  con- 
cerned, and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of 
the  Government 

Sec  3  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Us  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31.  1971. 

Sec  4  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $220.- 
200.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
bv  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


vlsable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants: 

Provided,  That  the  minority  Is  authorized 
to  select  one  person  for  appointment,  and 
the  person  so  selected  shall  be  appointed  and 
his  compensation  shall  be  fixed  that  his 
gross  rate  shall  not  be  leae  by  more  than 
$2,700  than  the  highest  groes  rate  paid  to 
any  other  employee:  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  concerned,  and  the  Conunlttee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilise  the 
reimbursable  services,  information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3  Expense*  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $656,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  frcMn  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  340— AU- 
THORIZING ADDITIONAL  EXPEND- 
rrURES  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  FOR  A  STUDY  AND 
EXAMINATION  OP  THE  FEDERAL 
JUDICIAL  SYSTEM— REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution  <S.  Res.  340) :  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S    Res    340 

ResoUed.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  section  134(a) 
and    136   of   the    Legislative    Reorganization 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  341— AU- 
THORIZING ADDITIONAL  EX- 
PENDITURES  BY  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY  FOR  AN  IN- 
VESTIGATION OF  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION. OPERATION  AND  EN- 
FORCEMENT OP  THE  INTERNAL 
SECURITY  ACT— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  341 »:  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  341 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the 
JudlclsuTT.  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections 
134ia)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  Ite  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate insofar  as  they  relate  to  the  authority  of 
the  committee,  to  make  a  complete  and 
contlniUng  study  and  investigation  of  (1) 
the  administration,  operation,  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950.  as 
amended:  (3i  the  administration,  operation, 
and  enforcement  of  other  laws  relating  to 
espionage,  sabotage,  and  the  protection  of 
the  Internal  security  of  the  United  States: 
and  i3i  the  extent,  nature,  and  eflfect  of 
subversive  activities  In  the  United  SUtes. 
Its  territories  and  poeaeeslons,  including,  but 
not  limited  to.  espionage,  sabotage,  and  in- 
SltraUon  by  persons  who  are  or  may  be 
under  the  domination  of  the  foreign  govern- 
ment or  organizations  controlling  the  world 
Communist  movement  or  any  other  move- 
ment seeking  to  overthrow  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  by  force  or  violence. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  thU  resolution. 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1970.  to 
January  31.  1071.  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  342— AU- 
THORIZING ADDITIONAL  EX- 
PENDITURES  BY  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY  FOR  AN  IN- 
VESTIGATION OF  JUVENILE  DE- 
LINQUENCY—REPORT OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  342);  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.  Rss.  342 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accord- 
ance with  Its  jurtsdlctlona  specified  by  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  Juvenile  delinquency  In  the  United 
States,  including  (a)  the  extent  and  charac- 
ter of  Juvenile  delinquency  In  the  United 
States  and  Its  causes  and  contributing  fac- 
tors; (b)  the  adequacy  of  existing  provisions 
of  law.  Including  chapters  402  and  403  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  In  dealing 
with  youthlxil  offenders  of  Federal  laws;  (c) 
sentence  Imposed  on,  or  other  correctional 
action  taken  with  respect  to,  youthful  of- 
fenders by  Federal  courts,  and  (d)  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Juveniles  are  violating  Fed- 
erals laws  relating  to  the  sale  or  use  of 
narcotics. 

Sac.  a.  For  the  ptirposes  of  tills  resolu- 
tion, the  committee,  from  February  1.  1970, 
to  January  31,  1971.  Inclusive,  Is  authorized 
( 1 )  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable;  (3)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  as- 
sistants and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the 
minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  bis  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  IMS  by  more  than  $2,700  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  hesuls  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  In- 
formation, faculties,  and  personnel  of  any 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Sbc.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation,  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  e&rllest  practicable  dAte,  but  not 
later  than  January  31.  1071. 

Skc.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$357,500  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


January  30,  1970 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  343— AU- 
THORIZING ADDITIONAL  EXPEOT)- 
rrURES  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  FOR  AN  EXAm- 
NATION  AND  REVIEW  OP  -np 
STATUTES  RELATING  TO  PA- 
TENTS TRADEMARKS,  AND  COPY- 
RIGHTS—REPORT  OP  A  COM- 
MITTEE 
Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary,  reported  the  follow- 

ing  original  resoluUon   (S.  Res.   343); 

which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Rules  and  Administration: 

S.  RKS.  343 
Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  ae- 
cordauce  with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  ex- 
am'lnatllon  and  review  of  the  statutes  re- 
lating   to    patents,    trademarks,    and    copy- 

'^' s'e^'  2.   For   the   purposes   of  this  resolu- 
tlon  the  committee,  from  February  1.   1070 
to  January  31.  1971.  Inclusive,  is  authorized 
(1)   to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable;   (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  ten^P^J"/ 
basis,    technical,   clerical.   "^^   o^t^!L  "f  ^*; 
ants    and   consultants:    Provided.   That   the 
minority  is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appolnunent,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall   be    appointed   and    his   compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shadi 
not   be  less  by   more  than  $2,700  than  the 
highest   gross  rate  paid  to  any   other  em- 
ployee- and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies  con- 
cerned, and   the   Committee   on  Rules   and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  department  or  agencies  of 
the   Government. 

Sec  3  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Ben- 
ate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1971. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $132,- 
000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee. 


consent  of  the  HmOs  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  concerned,  and  the  Commit^  on 
Rules  and  AdminlstraUon,  to  utilize  the 
reimbursable  servlceB,  InfonnaUon.  faclUUes. 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  CJovemment 

SBC  3  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
leSlauTn  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
aw  at  the  earUest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1971.  „„H»r 

Sec  4  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $35.- 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


8.  Res.  346 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  344— AUTHOR- 
IZING ADDITIONAL  EXPENDI- 
TURES  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  FOR  AN  INVES- 
TIGATION OF  NATIONAL  PENI- 
TENTIARIES—REPORT OF  A  COM- 
MTTTEE 

Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  the  foUowing 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  344) ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.  RKS.  344 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommlt- 
tee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under  section  134 
(a)  and  136  on  the  Legislative  ReorganlM- 
tlon  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In  accord- 
ance with  Its  JurlsdlctionB  specified  by  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
to  examine.  Investigate,  and  Inspect  national 

'^''^"x'p^rthe  purposes  of  this  n»ol"«o» 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1970.  to 
January  31,  1971.  inclusive.  Is  authorised 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable;  (3)  to  employ,  upon  a  tempOT«ry 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  aartst- 
ants  and  consultants:  and  (3)  with  the  prior 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  345— AU- 
THORIZING ADDITIONAL  EX- 
PENDITDRES  BY  THE  COMMTTTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY  FOR  A  STUDY 
OF  THE  PROBLEMS  CREATED  BY 
THE  FLOW  OP  REFUGEES  AND 
ESCAPEES— REPORT  OP  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  the  foUowmg 
original  resoluUon  (S.  Res.  345) ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  345 
Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  1936  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  problems  created  by  the  flow 
of  refugees  and  escapees. 

Sk:  2  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1. 1970  to  Jan- 
uary  31     1971,  inclusive.   Is   authorized    (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advis- 
able;   (2)   to  employ,  on  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minority  is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ^PO'^t- 
ment,  and  the  person  so  selected  sha^  be  ap- 
pointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $2,700  than  the  highest  gross  «te 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with  the 
Drtor  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  department 
or  agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
BulM  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re- 
imbursable services,   information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

SK  3  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
suoh  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31.  1971. 

SEC  4  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$128500,  BhaU  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  by  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


Resolved,  Tha,t  the  CXmunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  stiboommlttee 
thereof  is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946  as  amended,  and  In  accordance  with 
Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rulee  of  the  Sens,te,  to  examine,  m- 
vestlgate,  and  make  a  complete  study  of  any 
and  aU  matters  p«atalning  to  revision  and 
codification  of  the  statutes  of   the  United 

Sec   2    For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
the  committee  from  February  1.  1970.  to  Jan- 
uary 31    1971.  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1)  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advisa- 
ble;   (2)   to  employ  upon  a  temporary  besis 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided.  That  If  more  than  one 
counsel  U  employed,  the  minority  Is  author- 
ized to  select  one  person  for  appointment, 
and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be  appointed 
and  his  compensation  shall  be  so  fixed  that 
his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than 
$2  700    than    the   highest  rate   paid   to   any 
other  employee;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent  of   the   heads   of    the  departments   or 
agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re- 
imbursable services,   information,   facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec  3  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings together  with  Its  recommendations,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earUest  practloahle  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  31,  1971. 

Sec  4  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  "reeolutlon,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$55  800.  shaU  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  346— AU- 
THORIZING ADDITIONAL  EX- 
PENDITURES  BY  THE  COMMTTTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY  FOR  A  STUDY 
OP  MATTERS  PERTAINING  TO  RE- 
VISION AND  CODIFICATION  OF 
THE  STATUTES  OF  THE  UNr™ 
STATES-REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE 

Mr  EASTLAND,  frwn  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  346) ,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  347— AUTHOR- 
IZING      ADDITIONAL       EXPENDI- 
TURES  BY   THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  FOR  A  STUDY  OP 
SEPARATION     OF     POWERS— RE- 
PORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 
Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  347);  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  347 
Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In 
accordance  with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  a  fuU  and  complete  study 
of  the  separation  of  powers  between  the 
executive.  Judicial,  and  legislative  branches 
of  Government  provided  by  the  Constitution, 
the  manner  In  which  power  has  been  exer- 
cised by  each  branch  and  the  extent  If  any 
to  which  any  branch  or  branches  of  the 
Government  may  have  encroached  upon  the 
powers,  functions,  and  duties  vested  in  any 
other  branch  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  .  ,  . 

Sec  2  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion the  committee,  from  February  1.  1970, 
to  January  31.  1971.  Inclusive,  U  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable:  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity is  authorized  to  select  one  ,Pej»o°  J^^ 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  elected  sh^ 
be  appointed  and  hU  compensation  shall  be 
so  flx^that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,700  than  the  highest  gr«8 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  ^ 
departments  or  agencies  co°«f''^^-  ^«^* 
committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  servtcos,  inior- 
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matlon.  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Oov- 
ernment 

Sec  3  The  conimltt««  shall  report  Its 
andings  to  the  Seuate  at  the  earlieet  prac- 
ucable  date,  bu:  not  later  than  January  31. 

1971 

SEC    4    Expenses  of  the  commltt«e.  under 

thi.s  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $130.- 
000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairm..r.    o(     tiie    ^-oinnilttee 


teruir.  iti  a:^  :ii-in.:e  with  section  5igM3». 
Public  Law  89-753.  Clean  Water  Restoration 
Act  of  1966  and  that  there  be  printed  three 
thousand  tlve  hundred  additlon.il  copies  of 
such  document,  of  which  two  tiiousand  live 
hundred  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  one 
thousand  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  348— RESOLU- 
TION TO  PAY  A  GRATUITY  TO 
LENA  M  KETTLER— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Nortli  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rult-s  and  Administra- 
tion, report«l  the  following  onainal  res- 
olution 'S  Res  348'.  which  wa5  placed 
on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 
S  Res  348 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary 
ate  hereby  Is  authorized  and 
pay.  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  Lena  M  Kettler.  widow  of  Edward  L 
Kettler.  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  years 
comperuation  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving 
bv  law  at  the  ume  of  his  death,  said  sum 
to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  ex- 
penses and  all   other  allowances 


of  the  Sen- 
directed    to 


SENATE  CONCLTIRENT  RESOLLTION 
52_CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REPORTED  ALTHORIZINO  THE 
PRINTING  OF  A  COMPILATION 
OF  HE.\RINGS.  REPORTS,  AND 
COMMTTTEE  PRINTS— REPORT  OF 
A  COMMITTEE 

Mr  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  reported  the 
foUowui^  ongmal  conctirrent  resolution 
S  Con  Res  52'.  which  was  referred 
lo  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration: 

S    Con    Res    52 

Resolved  by  tie  Senate  ithe  House  of  Rep- 
resentative concw^ing  I .  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Sen.^te  Committee 
on  Government  Operatlor^a  three  thousand 
copies  of  a  compilation  of  the  hearings  re- 
ports, and  committee  pnnts  of  its  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Security  and  Interna- 
v.onal  Operation."!  entitled  Planning-Pro- 
grammli.g-Budgering."  Issued  during  the 
Ninetieth  Congress  and  the  first  session  of 
the   Nlnetv-ftrst   Congress 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimou.s  consent,  the 
second  lime,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   MOSS. 
S  3357    A    bill    to    provide    reemployment 
rlghti    for    certain    Department    of    Defense 
personnel    In    the    excepted    service,    to    the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service 
I  The  remarks  of  Mr    Mosi  when  he  Intro- 
duced   the    bill    appear   later    in    trie    Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading  i 
By  Mr    H.\NSEN 
S  3358    A   bill   t.)   authorize   the   Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  protect,  manage,  and  con- 
trol free-roamlug  horses  and  burros  on  pub- 
lic lands,   to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr  YARBOROUOH 
S  3359'  A  bin  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  that  social  se- 
curity benefits  shall  be  disregarded  in  deter- 
nUnlng  eligibility  for  or  the  amount  of  de- 
pendency und  indemnity  compensation  of 
dependent  parents  or  in  determining  eligi- 
bility for  or  the  amount  of  non-service-con- 
nected pension  of  veterans  and  widows  of 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

I  The  remarks  of  Mr  Yarborovch  when  he 
muoduced  the  biU  appear  later  in  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading  1 
By  Mr  BAYH 
S  3360  A  b'.U  to  amend  section  770  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  servicemen  s  group  life  Insurance 
t>eueflt=.  directly  to  a  minor  widow  or  wid- 
ower where  State  law  prohibits  payment  of 
insurance  to  minors,  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance 

I  The  remarks  of  Mr  Bath  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading  ) 
By  Mr  HATFIEUD 
3  336 i  \  bin  to  create  one  additional 
permanent  district  Judgeship  in  Oregon;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

(The  remarks  of  Mr  Hatfiild  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading  ) 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
53— AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINTING 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  ESTL^ARINE 
POLLUTION  STUDY  AS  A  SENATE 
DOCUMENT     REFT    NO    91-649' 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Cammittee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  the  following  onginal  reso- 
lution iS.  Con  Res.  53  >.  and  submitted 
a  report  thereon,  which  was  placed  on 
the  calendar,  as  follows: 

S    Con    Res    53 
A    concurrent     resoluuon    authorizing    the 
printing  of  the  NatlonaJ  Efctuarlne   Pollu- 
tion Study  as  a  Senate  docviment 
Resolved  bv  "le  Senate  1  :he  House  of  Rep- 
re'ientatives     conc-wnng  1       That     there     be 
printed   as   a   Senate   dorum-nt.   in  one   vol- 
ume    with    Illustrations     t:ie    National    Es- 
tuarme    Pollution    Study     submitted    to    the 
Congress  bv  the  Federal  W  iter  PoUuMon  Con- 
trol Administration,  Dep»nment  of  the  In- 


S    3:i57— INTRODUCTION  OF  A   BILL 
PROVIDING  REEMPLOYMENT 

RIGHTS    FOR    DEFENSE    PERSON- 
NEL 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  give 
reemployment  rights  to  certain  civilian 
Deftnse  Department  employees  who  ac- 
cent overseas  assignments  in  excepted 
service. 

The  need  for  this  bill  was  called  to 
my  attention  by  the  experience  of  a  con- 
stituent of  rmnc  who  left  a  portion 
of  aUorney-adviser  at  HUl  Air  Force 
Base  in  O^idcn.  Utah,  to  accept  a  .■similar 
pus.tion  with  the  US  Air  Force  in  Eng- 
land, and  w  ho  now  finds  that  even  though 
he  was  a  career  employee  at  Hill,  the 
appointment  he  accepted  was  excepted 
and  he  vsill  have  no  reemployment  rights 
when  he  completes  his  5-year  overseas 
assignment  and  returns  to  this  country. 
He  has  been  advised  he  Is  eligible  to 
receive  placement  a.sslstance.  but  noth- 
ing more 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  discriminates 


against  the  career  employee  who  ac- 
cepts an  overseas  post  which  happens  to 
be  excepted.  He  returns  to  this  counti-y 
after  a  number  of  years  abroad  witli  no 
assurances  of  a  job.  If  he  has  a  family 
and  other  obligations  this  puts  an  extra 
burden  on  him.  and  the  period  of  uncer- 
tainty he  must  go  through  works  a  hard- 
ship on  them  as  well  as  on  him. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  go  far  toward  eliminating  this  in- 
equity. If  a  full-tune  Defense  Depart- 
ment career  employee  with  continuous 
civil  service  tenure  accepts  overseas  as- 
signment at  the  request  of  the  Depart- 
ment he  would,  in  most  Instances,  retain 
his  reemployment  rights. 

This  bill  would  apply  only  in  the  case 
of  persons  in  civilian  employment  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  bill. 

I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  the  close  of  the  statement 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  Uie 
Record, 

The  bill  'S.  3357'  to  provide  reem- 
ployment rights  for  certain  Department 
of  Dciense  personnel  in  the  excepted 
service,  introduced  by  Mr.  Moss  was  re- 
ceived, read  rvkicf  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S  3357 
Br  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  ii'id  Hou^e  of 
Revresentatxies  of  the  Umted  States  of 
Arnenca  m  Congress  assembled,  That  (ai 
section  1586  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  career-conditional 
and  career"  in  the  section  cJ»ptlon:  and 

(2  I  by  striking  out  clause  1 1 »  of  subsec- 
tion ibi  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
fol  lowing 

( 1 1  who,  while  serving  as  a  full-time  em- 
ployee under  an  apixiintment  with  contlnu- 
ou.s  U'hure  In  the  civil  service  1  other  than 
an  except^  aptxuntment  of  a  confidential 
or  policv-determining  character) ,  is  assigned 
at  the  request  of  the  dopartmont  concerned 
to  duty  outside   the  United  States," 

(b»  The  analysis  of  chapter  81  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  striking  out  ■career- 
conditional   and  career"   in   item   1686 

Sec  2  The  amendments  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  become  ef- 
fective as  of  July  5,  1960.  and  shall  apply 
only  in  the  ca.se  of  persons  In  the  civilian 
employment  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


S  3359— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
ELIMINATING  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS  FROM  ANNUAL  INCOME 
REQUIREMENTS  FROM  VETERANS 
PENSIONS  AND  DEPENDENCY  AND 
INDEMNTTY  COMPENSATION 

Mr,  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
mtroduce.  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  which  would  cure  a  glaring  inequity 
in  our  present  veterans  pension  laws  by 
disregarding  social  security  benefits  in 
determining  eligibility  for  or  tlie  amount 
of: 

First,  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation for  parents  of  deceased  vet- 
erans; smd 

Second,    non-service-cormected    pen- 
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.ons  for  veterans  and  widows  of  vet-     their  earned  Income  does  not  exceed  $1.-     S?^  a  -nth  m^ocial  secunty  ^benefit, 
erans,  ,  ..       ^°?jJe^^ependency    and    compensation     a  year  because  of  this  increase  in  social 

Our  present  veterans  laws  provide  ^^^^^^^^Snual  income  for  pensions  security  benefits, 
monthly  dependency  and  indemmtsr  Pay^^^^i^*^Xi7°tS^vors  Includes  a  net  loss  can  also  result  even  if  the 
compensation  to  the  parents  pf  a  de-  to  ^^^^f^^tJ^ recipient's  social  se-  veteran  remains  eligible  for  pension  if 
ceased  veteran  if  the  paren^'  income  ^^P"^^^,fl°4.^erefo?e.  in  many  c^^  the  amount  of  the  social  secunty  m- 
does  not  exceed  a  certain  yearly  amomit.  gj^^f .'^^^'Jt  ^^ial  security  increase  crease  and  the  amount  of  his  other  m- 
in  the  case  of  only  one  siirviying  par-  "»«  }f  P^SSs  provided  in  the  Tax  Re-  come  are  such  that  he  moves  across  two 
ent.  compensation  is  paid  to  that  par-  ^^^.^^J^^t^iy  work  to  the  dis-  of  the  $100  income  brackets  in  the  pen- 
ent  on  a  sliding  scale  so  long  as  the  J°."Jj^^e'JJ' ^dividials  drawing  these  sion  tables.  For  example  a  veteran  may 
parent's  total  annual  income  does  not     ^^^^l^^^  of  to  their  benefit.  be  getting  monthly  social  secunty  pay- 

exceed  $2,000.  Where  both  of  the  vet-  P^^^^^^'^J^ces  the  15-percent  in-  ments  of  $75,10  a  month  and  have  other 
elan's  parents  survive  him,  they  are  en-  ^^^^^^^^^'Sty  beneflte  wiU  have  income  of  $688  Per  year.  For  pension 
titled  to  monthly  compensation  so  long  "f^gJi^^The  amount  of  pension  the  purpoes.  this  would  make  his  total 
as  their  total  combined  income  annu-  "OJ°^^  °"  J^^  iSvivor  receives.  For  annual  income  $1,499  making  him 
allv  does  not  exceed  $3,200.  ptSe    a  ^terS  who   receives   the     eligible  for  a  pension  of  $63  per  month. 

These  compensation  payments  are  not  «J«;^J^  LciL  Scurity  benefit  of  $55  under  Public  Law  91-172  his  sociaJ 
large  On  the  contrary,  these  Payments  "Ji^^j^^^J' ^  only  $107  of  other  security  would  be  increased  to  $86.40 
in  the  case  of  one  s^rviWng  parent  r^ge  g^J^^^^Jj  Sve  a^tal  income  for  pen-  per  month  raising  the  total  ina)nie  on 
from  $87  a  month  to  $10,  depending  on  "^^^^^^^^^^  ,701.  Thus  he  is  en-  ^hich  his  pension  is  based  from  $1,499- 
the  amount  of  annual  income  of  the  J  J^  P^^^^^^n  of  $96  per  month  be-  m  the  $1,400  to  $1,500  bi^ket-to 
parent  or  parents.  ,  ,   .         J^^^^  SstS^aLual  income  is  between     $i.611-in  the  $1,600  to  $1,700  bracket- 

In  determining  the  total  anniml  m-  cause^  to^  ^e^crease  in  his  social  and  lowering  his  monthly  pension  from 
come  of  parents  of  debased  veterao^  ^^Jn "  bSts  to  $64  per  month  only  ,63  to  $51.  Thus  his  total  annual  income 
all  the  income  received  by  the  Pa^ent  ^^"f^g^^J^^'^tal  annual  income  to  would  be  reduced  since,  ^^^  °?°"S,^ 
or  parents  is  included  unless  it  faUs  vnto-  J^^J^^^^J^i^  "Jtui  within  the  $700  to  social  security  goes  up  by  $11.30  while  his 
in  one  of  the  12  types  which  are  expre^ly  |!??-J^'="^Thus  his  veterans  pension  pension  goes  down  by  $12. 
excluded  from  total  income  by  the  law.     ff^Jn^n^Xsame  The  effects  of  the  increase  in  social 

in  the  case  of  social  security  benefit^  "^SiThercs^s  however,  the  increased  secunty  ^^^^"^  °"  ^^^^^^'  ^""'^"^ 
only  10  percent  of  these  payments^  soStlSuriS  benefits  wiU  actuaUy  re-  ^.^  not  be  felt  until  1971  smce  an  in- 
excluded  from  the  computa  ion  of  txj^  sS  iJiTnet  loss  for  the  veteran  or  his  urease  in  total  annual  mcome  is  not 
income.  Because  of  the  ^^}?^°\^^  '^^^^f  por  iSSance  if  the  social  secu-  reflected  in  the  amount  of  Pension  a 
percent  of  social  security  benefits^  part     survivor,  ror  veteran's  or  his     veteran  or  his  sumvor   receives  untU 

of  toUl  annual  income  nmny  pareng  ^^%  '^^'^^I^^^^^Sull  income  above  the  the  year  after  the  increase  m  income 
of  deceased  veterans  ^;ho  are  presenUy  f^^J^o^  mark  of  $2,000  or  $3,200.  the  occurs.  However.  I  have  a  table  which 
drawing  dependency  and  indemnity  com  ^^^J/^^^^^^eterans  pension  will  be  shows  examples  of  the  effects  on  the  15 
pensation  will  be  P«n^i^^  J.t?  '  ^^  .^at^r  than  the  increase  in  social  secu-  percent  social  security  increase  on  the 
helped  by  the  recenUy  enacted  15  I^^-  ^f^^^^^^S  ^us  causing  a  net  loss,  ^^.ount  of  pension  the  veteran  receives^ 
cent  increase  in  social  security  beneflte^     nty   ^^^ls  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^        ^^e 

The  problem  i«^«;.«"^Xw3^o??eterSl     toUl^u^ad  "income  of  $2,000  is  entitled     ^^^rease.  if  any.  in  social  security  bene- 
case  of  ^-eterans  and  widow s  of  jeterans     wij  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^j  ^f ter 

receiving  pensions  under  chapter  10  o  ^°     »^  ^^^     ^g^an  receives  a  monthly       .     ygterans'   pension   is   reduced.   Mr. 

title  38  of  the  Umted  States  Code.  Un  of  $29^^  ^             -^  ^^^^^y  benefits     ^^J^^^  i  ask  manimous  consent  that 

r\i^^,T.rultTteKl'Sn  Z^  STsI^  will  increase  h^  total  annual     ^-j^-.  ^^  ^^^^               ^^^^^^  ^^ 

fl    7  ,^«v   receive  monthly  pensions  if  income    above    the    $2  000    mark    thus                       ^^  ^  remarks. 

?,i?v  ^re"^  over  the  Tge  of  65  or  totaUy  making  him  ineligible  for  anv  .^^ter^        ^                „„  objection,  the  table 

S  SrmaTenUy   dLbled   from  non  ^^^\^%^rinlZ.°lT^^T^    was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R.coh. 

l^:X-eV^fTJ^t'^^^^^^^^^^^  Sorrve^a^ns  pension  ^-f^J^  .^rcTw^ 

Sd^ldirof'^ete^^ar^et^^     --"----^=3^X1^^ 

entiUed  to  monthly  pensions  under  this "            '                                                 Ettect.ve 

chapter  provided  they  also  meet  the  m-  Annu»i  income ^^^^ 

come  tests  provided  by  this  law.  ^^  ^,       ^^-  lotai         ^^^^^ 

AS  in  the  case  of  Pa^ent^of  dec^^ed  ^^^^^^  ^.cunt^^^ pen- "<^ ^ 

veterans,  the  amount  of  pension  a  veter      ^ — —  ^ 

an  or  hik  survivor  receives  under  chap-     y^T^^  IZZTT ?fo  g  '12^  :»??  ' 

?er  15  is  determined  by  his  total  annual      »•  Pi'S[,ir.w-9"M" "^  ,2M  U^  -J  9.i 

Scome.  in  the  case  of  a  single  veteran     2. pn.^^^     ^ ;:;;:;::;;:::::::::::         768  200        1,  «        if^\ 

tiie  amount  of  his  monthly  pension  will      3.  K  law" '.'::: ^  ^  12S  V^\ 

range  from  $110  to  $29  dependmg  on  his         pubi.ct.w 91-172 eeo  1.00  mo  .wo  j  i.g 

^uai  income.  However,  should  his  an-    *^^^2::-:-:::::::...-.-.       ^i^        '■2'«        1,^        i-iDi 
nuai  income  exceed  $2,000.  he  will  lose    ,  ^^^^^ ::::::::::::::::::::::      :^^         ^^         |         :| 

^CSSii  Who  has  dependents  may    <^  S^Yiwsi:.72;:::::::::::::::::::::::::       ^  i         i        1^1 

receive  a  monthly  pension  ranging  fr^  ^  ^^^2  ^:::::::::::-:-- --------  [f^  ^°g  |  2.mi             5.5 

$130  to  $34  depending  on  his  annual  in-  g  p,|„|,^ ....- ,5^  0  684  Moe 

?ome  and  the  number  of  dependent  he  ,  Py^cUwSi-nr.         ..----.-.----•■  ^,,^  m  gj  .| ; 
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total  income  wiU  nse  despite  a  reduc- 
Uon  in  pension  benefits.  There  the  vet- 
eran or  his  survivor  wlU  receive  an  in- 
crease in  his  net  income  of  less  than  15 
percent 

Third,  finally,  In  some  cases  the  re- 
duction in  pension  income  »-lll  be 
greater  than  the  15-percent  Increase  In 
social  security  benefits  thus  causing  the 
veteran  or  his  survivor  to  suffer  a  net 
loss  In  income. 

This  perplexing  problem  arises  every 
time  social  security  benefits  are  In- 
creased Several  approaches  have  been 
taken  In  the  past  to  lessen  the  impact 
of  these  increases  on  veterans  pensions 
and  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation. One  method  that  has  been 
resorted  to  is  to  provide  more  and  small- 
er income  braclcets  so  that  an  Increase 
In  annual  Income  would  not  cause  large 
reductions  In  the  amount  of  the  vet- 
erans pensions.  Another  way  to  ccpe 
with  the  problem  Is  to  reduce  the  pen- 
sion in  steps  rather  than  all  at  once. 
None  of  these  approaches  are  satisfac- 
tory. 

I  firmly  believe  that  Congress  must 
face  the  basic  fact  that  social  security 
benefits  should  not  be  considered  In  cal- 
culating annual  income  for  veterans  pen- 
sions and  dependency  smd  indemnity 
compensation.  Social  security  was  never 
mtended  to  be  the  equivalent  of  private 
income.  On  the  contrary,  social  security 
was  Intended  to  be  a  means  by  which 
our  Government  can  provide  our  senior 
citizens  with  a  measure  of  protection 
against  the  hazards  and  hardships  of 
old  age.  To  allow  social  seciu-ity  benefits 
to  be  used  as  a  tool  to  weaken  other  Gov- 
ernment pension  laws  is  to  distort  the 
purpose  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Social 
security  is  an  independent  program  and 
should  be  treated  as  one. 

As  of  October  31,  1969,  there  were  1.- 
118,112  veterans  entitled  to  pensions 
based  on  non-service-connected  disabili- 
ties. On  that  same  date,  there  were  1.134.- 
353  survivors  of  deceased  veterans  receiv- 
ing pensions  based  on  non-service-con- 
nected deaths  These  people  are  all  in  the 
twilight  of  their  lives  and  are  living  in 
poverty  or  near  poverty  conditions  Their 
social  security  and  veterans  pensions  are 
all  that  keep  many  of  them  going.  It  is 
cruel,  heartless,  and  grossly  unfair  to  of- 
fer them  a  15-percent  increase  in  social 
security  with  one  hand  and  reduce  their 
pensions  with  the  other. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  offers  the 
only  realistic  solution  to  this  dilemma 
This  bill  would  exclude  all  social  security 
benefits  from  the  computation  of  annual 
income  for  veterans  pensions  and  de- 
pendency and  mdemnity  compensation 
for  parents  of  deceased  veterans.  My  bill, 
if  enacted,  would  allow  these  citizens  to 
receive  the  pensions  to  which  they  are 
entitled  and  the  social  security  benefits 
which  rightfully  are  theirs  under  our 
laws  This  is  the  only  approach  which  is 
fair  and  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  Social  Secunty  Act  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me  in 
this  fight  to  better  the  Uves  of  our  senior 
citizens  I  request  unanimous  consent 
that  this  bdl  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  win  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:   and,   without  ob- 


JecUon,  the  bill  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record 

The  bill  tS.  33591.  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  that 
social  security  benefits  shall  be  disre- 
garded In  determining  elgibllity  for  or 
the  amount  of  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation  of  dependent  parents 
or  in  determining  eligibility  for  or  the 
amount  of  non-service-connected  pen- 
sion of  veterans  and  widows  of  veterans, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Yarborouch,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows; 
s   3359 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  clause 
lOi  of  section  4i5(g)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  U  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"lOi  all  payments  to  an  individual  under 
secuon  202  or  223  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  pay- 
ments to  an  individual  under  any  other  pub- 
lic or  private  reUrement.  annuity,  endow- 
ment, or  similar  plans  or  programs," 

Sec  2  SecUon  503(6)  of  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'  (6i  all  payments  to  an  individual  under 
section  202  or  223  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  pay- 
ment* to  an  Individual  under  any  other  pub- 
lic or  private  reUrement.  annuity,  endow- 
ment, or  similar  plans  or  progranas,  • 

Sec.  3  In  determining  annual  income  for 
purposes  of  payment  of  pension  under  the 
first  sentence  of  section  9(b)  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Pension  Act  of  1959.  all  payments  to  an 
individual  under  section  202  or  223  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  shall  be  disregarded. 


S  3360— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
PROVIDING  FOR  PAYMENT  OF 
SERVTCEMENS  GROUP  LIFE  IN- 
SURANCE BENEFITS  DIRECTLY 
TO  A  MINOR  WIDOW  OR  WIDOW- 
ER WHERE  STATE  LAW  PROHIB- 
ITS PAYMENT  OF  INSURANCE  TO 
MINORS 

Mr  BAYH  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorue  payment  of  servicemen's 
group  life  insurance  benefits  directly  to 
a  minor  widow  or  mmor  widower. 

At  present,  servicemen's  croup  life 
insurance  payments  are  settled  in  ac- 
cordance with  SUte  laws  While  the 
Veterans'  Administration  oversees  the 
administration  of  the  servicemen's 
group  life  insurance  program,  the  bene- 
fits are  paid  by  a  private  insurance  com- 
pany under  a  group  life  policy  purchased 
by  the  VA  from  the  insurance  company. 
As  a  result,  the  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  settlement  of  the  policy 
are  State  rules  and  regulations.  In  most 
cases,  as  a  survey  of  State  insurance 
laws  reveals,  the  States  limit  direct  pay- 
ments to  minors  to  $3,000  In  any  one 
year.  In  my  own  State  of  Indiana,  for 
example,  minors  may  not  receive  more 
than  $2,500  directly  from  an  insurance 
claim 

Mr.  President,  these  SUte  statutes  are 
well  Intentloned.  They  are  based  on  the 
assimiptlon  that  a  minor  la  not  fully 
capable  of  handling  large  sums  of  mon- 
ey and  Is  more  susceptible  to  the  blan- 
dishments of  unscrupulous  people  than 
an  older  person.  In  the  case  of  a  minor 
widow,  however,  this  arbitrary  limita- 
tion could  work  a  great  hardship  on  the 


widow,  particularly  at  a  time  when 
financial  assistance  is  most  needed — Im- 
mediately following  the  death  of  the 
husband. 

In  addition  to  limiting  the  size  of 
benefits  payable  directly  in  any  one 
year,  most  States  require  the  minor  to 
establish  a  guardianship  In  order  to  re- 
ceive more  than  the  statutory  limit. 
This  additional  requirement  results  In 
unnecessary  expenses,  delay,  and  need- 
less depletion  of  the  benefits  that  would 
otherwise  be  available  to  the  widow. 

It  is  interesting  to  note.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  in  every  program  administered 
directly  by  the  Vetertins'  Administra- 
tion, full  payments  can  be  made  to  a 
minor  widow  directly.  The  Veterans"  Ad- 
ministration has  indicated  to  me  that 
their  experience  with  this  policy  has 
revesded  no  imusual  dissipation  of  bene- 
fits. I  simply  do  not  see  any  reason  to 
continue  denying  to  minor  widows, 
many  of  them  responsible  for  the  sup- 
port of  children,  their  rightful  and  full 
benefits  under  servicemen's  group  life 
insurance. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  to  me  from  one  of  my 
constituents.  Mrs.  Donna  Glover,  which 
first  brought  this  inequity  to  my  atten- 
tion be  included  in  the  Record,  along 
with  a  survey  of  State  insurance  laws 
prepared  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  letter  and  survey  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3360),  to  amend  section 
770  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  servicemen's 
group  life  Insurance  benefits  directly  to 
a  minor  widow  or  widower  where  State 
law  prohibits  payment  of  Insurance  to 
minors,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bayh.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  material  furnished  by  Mr.  Bayh 

follows : 

November  24.  1969. 
Hon    Birch  Bath, 
US    Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Bath:  First,  let  me  thank 
you  for  your  letter  that  I  received  after  the 
death  of  my  husband.  S.  Sgt.  Larry  Ray 
Glover,  in  Viet  Nam  on  October  7.  I  found 
It  comforting  to  know  that  you  too.  had 
feelings  of  sympathy  for  us  as  his  surviving 
family  In  your  letter,  you  said  that  If  there 
was  any  possible  way  that  you  could  help, 
you  would  be  willing  to  do  so  I  am  writing 
In  hopes  that  you  may  be  able  to  correct  a 
difficult  situation  for  me — or  at  least,  give 
me  some  helpful  information  on  the  matter. 

The  military  helped  us  In  every  possible 
way  1  was  blessed  with  an  efflclent  and 
understanding  Survival  Assistance  OfHcer, 
Captain  Thomaa  Boyce  Poznlak,  stationed 
at  port  Harrtion.  He  did  everything  he  could 
as  an  Army  Representative  and  friend  to 
help  us  through  this  tragic  time. 

I  have  been  confronted  with  one  problem 
that  the  Army  is  not  able  to  answer,  though, 
and  I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  help  me  in 
some  way  I  realize  that  you  are  a  federal 
legislator  and  my  problem  concerns  a  state 
law.  but  will  you  please  look  Into  the  matter 
for   me? 

Since  I  am  the  widow  in  thla  case,  I  am 
also  the  beneficiary  of  the  Insurance  benefits 
The  state  of  Indiana  has  a  law  which  states 
that  I  cannot  receive  more  than  92500  in  one 
year  from  an  insurance  claim  until  I  am  21 
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years  of  age.  I  am  19  years  old.  and  thla 
means  that  a  guardianship  must  be  ap- 
pointed for  me  to  sign  the  insurance  com- 
pany s  release  for  payment,  or  the  company 
can  hold  the  money  at  a  loes  of  Interest  on 
my  part.  Either  way.  to  me.  It  is  an  expense 
and  an  inconvenience. 

To  be  truthful.  1  am  not  In  desperate  need 
because  1  am  working  and  able  to  support 
myself.  But  every  widow  Is  not  in  my  position 
and  that  is  why  I  would  like  for  you  to  see 
if  this  law  could  be  altered.  Many  widows 
of  servicemen  are  under  21  years  of  age  be- 
cause most  of  our  men  dying  In  service  are 
not  older  than  21.  themselves.  Many  of  these 
same  widows  have  children  to  support.  In 
other  words,  the  Insurance  benefit  Is  a 
definite  need  to  them  and  I  feel  they  are  en- 
titled to  the  payment  their  husbands  had 
set  aside  for  them  without  legal  involvement. 
I  believe  the  law  that  Indiana  has  regard- 
ing this  matter  is  very  good  at  a  time  when 
a  parent  has  his  minor  children  as  bene- 
ficiaries but  this  law  is  very  improper  m  the 
case  of  a  widow.  We  are  of  legal  age  to  have 
the  responsibilities  of  marriage  (and  widow- 
hood) at  18.  but  the  law  says  we  are  not 
capable  of  managing  our  own  financial  af- 
fairs I  tielleve  you  will  agree  that  this  doee 
not  make  sense. 

I  have  not  made  a  decision  concerning  the 
receipt  of  the  Insurance  payment  yet.  I  will 
wait  to  see  if  an  alteraUon  could  possibly  be 
made  In  this  law  because  even  though  I  do 
not  need  the  money  presently,  I  am  re- 
sponsible for  making  my  own  living  for  the 
rest  of  my  life  since  my  husband  passed  away 
In  service  to  his  country.  I  do  not  want  to 
spend  more  than  $200  unnecessarily  in  get- 
ting a  guardianship  appointed  or  lose  inter- 
est that  I  could  accumulate  ijefore  I  reach 
the  age  of  21;  so  I  will  wait  for  a  reply  con- 
cerning my  request  that  you  check  on  thla 
State  Law  for  me. 

Please  answer  as  soon  as  possible  because 
It  is  a  matter  that  not  only  concerns  me,  but 
also  two  Insurance  companies  waiting  tor 
signed  releases  and  many  other  young 
widows  I  will  appreciate  any  information  or 
help  that  you  can  give. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Donna  S.  Glovek. 

New  WnrrELAND.  Ind. 

(From  the  Ubrary  of  Congress  legislative 

Reference  Service) 

State  Regulation  or  Life  Insttrancb 

Patmints  to  Minors 
(Compiled  by  Stephen  0.  Orenstein) 

ALABAMA 

Alabama  Code  tit.  28.  J  4(3)— Any  minor 
who  has  reached  the  age  of  18  Is  competent 
to  receive  payments  not  exceeding  $3,000  in 
one  year.  IX  a  guardian  has  been  appointed 
over  the  property  of  the  minor  and  written 
notice  to  this  effect  has  been  given  then  pay- 
ments must  be  made  through  the  guardian. 

ALASKA 

Alaska  Stat.  5  21.42  290— Any  minor  wbo 
has  reached  the  age  of  16  Is  competent  to 
receive  payments  not  exceeding  $3,000  In  one 
year;  unless,  a  guardian  has  been  appointed 
and  written  notice  given. 

ARIZONA 

Arizona  Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  Tit.  20.  i  1128— 
Any  minor  who  has  reached  the  age  of  18  la 
competent  to  receive  payments  not  exceeding 
$2,000  In  one  year. 

ARKANSAS 

Arkansas  Stat.  Ann. — None. 

CALirORMIA 

California  Codes — None 

COLORADO 

Colorado  Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  !  72-1-86  (cumm. 
supp.  1965  vol.  4)— Any  minor  wlio  bas 
reached  the  age  of  IB  Is  competent  to  re- 
ceive payments  not  exceeding  $2,600  In  one 


year;  unless,  a  guardUn  has  been  appointed 
and  written  notice  given. 

CONNKmCUT 

Connecticut  Oen.  Stat.  Rev. — None. 

DELAWARE 

Delaware  Code  Ann.  Ut.  18,  §  2723— Any 
minor  who  has  reached  the  age  of  18  is  com- 
petent to  receive  payments  not  exceeding 
(3,000  m  one  year.  If  a  guardian  has  been 
appointed  over  the  property  of  the  minor  and 
written  notice  to  this  effect  has  been  given 
then  payments  must  be  made  through  the 
guardian. 

DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA 

DC.  Code  Ann.— None. 
FLoamA 

Fla.  Stat,  i  627-0123 — Any  minor  who  has 
reached  the  age  of  16  Is  competent  to  receive 
payments  not  exceeding  $3,000  In  one  year. 
If  a  guardian  has  been  appointed  over  the 
property  of  the  minor  and  written  notice  to 
this  effect  has  been  given  then  payments 
must  be  made  through  the  guardian. 

GEORGIA 

Ga.  Code  Ann  ;  56-2425 — Any  mmor  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  18  Is  competent  to 
receive  payments  not  exceeding  $3,000  In  one 
year.  If  a  guardian  has  been  appointed  over 
the  property  of  the  minor  and  written  notice 
to  this  effect  has  been  given  then  payments 
must  be  made  through  the  guardian. 
hawah 

Hawaii  Rev.  Laws  S  431-438— Any  minor 
who  has  reached  the  age  of  18  is  competent  to 
receive  payments  not  exceeding  $2,000  in  one 
year. 

IDAHO 

Idaho  Code  Ann. — None. 

ILLINOIS 

Illinois  Rev.  SUt. — None. 

INDIANA 

Ind.  Ann.  Stat.  5  39-4210-a^Any  minor 
who  has  reached  the  age  of  18  Is  competent 
to  receive  payments  not  exceeding  $2,500  In 
one  year. 

lOWA 

Iowa  Code  Ann.  i  633.574— A  general  sec- 
tion not  spedflcaUy  deaUng  with  insurance. 
Where  money  due  a  minor  is  not  more  than 
$1,000  and  no  conservator  has  been  appointed, 
the  money  may  l)e  paid  to  a  parent.  See  16 
Iowa  Law  Review  419  for  the  insurance  aspect, 

KANSAS 

Kan.  Stat.  Ann. — None. 

KENTtJCKT 

Ky  Rev  Stat.  Ann.  S  304.689— Any  minor 
who  has  reached  the  age  of  18  is  competent 
to  receive  payments  not  exceeding  $2,000. 

LOXnSIANA 

La  Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  S  22.644— Any  minor 
who  has  reached  the  age  of  18  Is  competent 
to  receive  payments  not  exceeding  $2,000. 

MARYLAND 


Md  Ann.  Code  art.  93 A.  i  601— A  person 
under  a  duty  to  pay  money  to  a  minor  may 
pay  not  more  than  $5,000  per  annum  to  the 
minor  if  he  Is  at  least  18  or  is  married.  If 
the  minor  Is  not  18  or  married  then  the  pay- 
ments BhoiUd  be  made  to  the  guardian  of  the 
mmor  U  he  has  knowledge  of  one.  If  there 
U  no  guardian  or  knowledge  of  one.  then 
payment  shotild  be  made  to  a  parent  or  other 
relative  with  whom  the  nUnor  resides.  If  there 
are  none  then  payments  should  be  made  to  a 
financial  institution  and  the  minor  can  with- 
draw only  with  the  permission  of  the  court. 

VA««ArHUHRTT8 

Mass.  Gen.  Laws  Ann.  Ch.  175  !  128A— Any 
mmor  who  has  reached  the  age  of  18  is  com- 
petent to  receive  payments  not  exceeding 
$2,000  in  one  year;  unless,  written  notice  that 
a  guardian  of  the  minors  property  has  been 
appointed. 


MICHIGAN 

Mich.  Comp.  Laws  Ann.  i  500.2206 — Any 
minor  who  has  reached  the  age  of  18  Is  com- 
petent to  receive  a  single  payment  not  ex- 
ceeding $2,000  in  one  year. 

MINNESOTA 

Minn.  Stat.  Ann.  { 61A.12  Subd.  3— Where 
there  Is  no  qualified  quardlanshlp  and  the 
minor  is  at  lea,9t  18  he  Is  competent  to  receive 
$100  per  month. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Miss.  Code  Ann.  i  5687 — If  the  beneficiary 
Is  at  least  15  years  old  and  one  of  the  enu- 
merated persons  (certain  close  relatives  to 
insured),  he  may  receive  unlimited  benefits. 
If  he  Is  under  15,  It  awjears  he  would  be 
required  to  receive  the  payments  througti  a 
guardian.  Also  he  must  be  the  purchaser  of 
the  Insurance. 

MISSOtTRI 

Mo.  Ann.  Stat. — None. 

MONTANA 

Mont.  Rev.  Codes  Ann.  S  40-3731— Any 
minor  who  has  reached  the  age  of  16  Is  com- 
petent to  receive  payments  not  exceeding 
$3,000  In  one  year;  unless,  written  notice 
of  the  app>ointment  of  a  guardl&n  over  the 
property  of  the  minor  has  been  received. 

NEBRASKA 

Neb.  Rev.  Stat.  §  44-706 — A  minor  who  has 
reached  the  stge  of  14  is  competent  to  give 
a  valid  discharge  for  benefits  provided  a 
parent  or  guardian   gives  written   approval. 

NEVADA 

Nev.  Rev.  Stat,  i  690.080 — A  minor  can 
give  a  vaUd  dlsotiarge  for  any  money  pay- 
able to  him.  but  If  he  Is  under  16  he  needs 
the  written  approval  of  a  parent  or  guardian. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

N.H.  Rev.  Stat.  Ann. — None. 

XTEW    JBtSET 

NJ.  Rev.  Stat.  §  17:34-30 — Any  minor  Is 
competent  to  receive  payments  not  exceeding 
$2,000  In  one  year  If  he  Is  less  than  15  years 
old  and  payments  not  exceeding  $5,000  in 
one  year  If  he  Is  less  than  18  years  old;  un- 
less, written  notice  of  the  appointment  of  a 
gruardlan  has  been  received. 

NEW    MEXICO 

N.M.  Stat.  Ann.  { 58-»-1.5 — ^Any  minor 
who  has  reached  the  age  of  18  is  competent 
to  receive  payments  up  to  $3,000  In  one  year; 
but  If  written  notice  of  the  appointment  of 
a  guardian  is  given  payments  must  be  made 
to  the  guardian. 

NEW    YORK 

Ins.  Law  :  145 — same  as  ViL 

NORTH   CAROLINA 

N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  {  2-62 — Payments  may  be 
made  to  the  Clerk  of  the  County  Court,  as 
long  as  the  total  proceeds  of  the  policy  are 
not  over  $1,000,  for  the  benefit  of  a  minor. 
The  Clerk  then  makes  payments  to  the 
minor. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

NX).  Cent.  Code — ^None. 

OHIO 

Ohio  Rev.  Code  Ann.  J  39 11. 08— A  minor 
who  Is  15  years  old,  or  older  may  give  a  vaUd 
discharge  for  benefits  accruing  under  a  pol- 
icy. The  Insurance  must  be  ISBued  for  the 
benefit  of  the  minor. 

OKLAHOMA 

Okla.  Stat.  I  3627— A  minor  wbo  has 
reached  the  age  of  16  Is  competent  to  re- 
ceive payments  not  exceeding  $2,000  In  one 
year. 

OREGON 


Ore.  Rev.  Stat,  i  743.090— A  minor  who  has 
reached  the  age  of  18  is  competent  to  re- 
ceive payments  not  exceeding  $3,000  In  one 
year  provided  no  written  notice  that  a  guard- 
ian has  been  appomted  is  received.  If  writ- 
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ten   notice   was   given,   payment   are    to   be 
made  to  the  fuardlajQ 

PENNSTLVANIA 

Pa  Stat  tU.  40  5  572  -A  minor  who  has 
reached  the  age  of  18  Is  competent  to  re- 
ceive payments  not  exceeding  $3,000  in  one 
year. 

aHOOE      ISLAND 

R  I    Ge!i    Laws  Ann  —None 

SnrTH   CAROLINA 

SC.  Code  Ann  §10  2551  (1968  Cumm 
Supp  )  —When  ,i  mln-r  becomes  entitled  to  a 
sum  Ti.t  exceeding;  S2  500  and  no  guardian 
his  been  appointed,  trie  court  may  maSe  an 
order  of  payment  to  the  minor  or  his  parent 
If  he  decides  the  sum  Is  too  small  to  wiirrant 
the  .tppointment  of  a  guardian  5  10  2552 — 
When  a  guardian  has  been  appointed  and  the 
sum  IS  »1  000  or  less  the  court  may  order  the 
sum  paid  to  the  minor  ot  parent  after  which 
the  ^ntrrlun  may  be  dlsciiarged  1 2552  ap- 
pear "^  '>nnlv  t.-i  benefits  under  a  will  i 

SOUTH   DAKOTA 

S  D    Code — None. 

TENNESSEr 

Tenn  Code  .\nn  —None 

TEXAS 

Tex  Ins  Code  Art  3  49-2— Minors  over  14 
years  old  Ciin  receive  benefits  under  a  policy 
they  own  insuring  the  life  of  certain  relatives 
or  his  own  life 

Tex  Prob  Code  j  144-  -Debtors  who  owe  a 
minor  a  sum  not  exceeding  $500  may  deposit 
the  sum  with  uie  Clerk  oi  the  Court 

UTAH 

L'trth  Code  Ann  h  31-1&-31 — Same  aa 
Oregon. 


VERMONT 

Ann.     tit.    8     5  3711 — Same 


as 


Vt      Stat 
Oregon 

VTKCINIA 

Va  Code  Ann  5  8  751- Where  a  judge  or 
court  ha.s  control  over  a  fund  i  whether  a  suit 
Is  pending  cr  not  >  and  a  minor  Ls  entitled  to 
not  more  than  S2.500  in  one  year  the  Court 
m.iy  order  pa>-ment  made  to  a  parent  or  if 
there  is  no  parent  a  person  deemed  by  the 
Ci'urt  to  be  competent  for  the  education, 
maintenance  and  support  of  the  nunor  If 
the  Court  in  ita  discretion  feels  the  minor  Is 
of  sufficient  .ige.  it  may  order  payments  di- 
rectly to  the  minor 

W.ASHINCTON 

Wash  Re-  Code  Ann  5  48  18  380— Any 
minor  who  h.u-  reached  the  age  of  18  Ls  com- 
petent to  recei.e  payments  not  exceeding  $2- 
000  in  one  year 

WEST   VIRGINLS 

W     Va     Code     Ann      j  33  -6-23— Same    as 

Washington 

WISCONSIN 

Wis.  Stat   Ann — None 

wrroMrNG 

Wyo  Stat  .Ann  i  26  1-329 — Any  minor  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  18  Is  competent  to  re- 
ceive payments  not  exceeding  S2.300  In  one 
year  If  a  guardian  has  been  appwinted  over 
the  property  of  the  minor  payments  shall  be 
made  to  him. 


S.  3361— INTRODDCnON  OP  A  BILL 
TO  CREATE  ONE  ADDITIONAL 
PERMANENT  DISTRICT  JUDGE- 
SHIP    IN     OREGON 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce a  bill  to  create  a  fourth  US. 
district  court  judge  position  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Oregon.  I  do  this  because  I  am 
concerned  that  justice  afforded  by  a 
prompt  trial  must  not  be  jeopcwdized  by 
a  long  delay  before  a  case  can  be  heard. 

Currently.    Oregon    has    three   hard- 


workinij  district  court  judt;es  The  senior 
and  chief  judge.  Judge  Gus  J  Solomon, 
IS  known  throughout  judicial  circles  as 
one  of  the  hardest  working  district  court 
judges  in  the  country.  In  fact,  when  one 
examines  the  ca-^eload  of  the  Oregon 
court.  It  LS  a  tribute  indeed  that  three 
men  can  handle  the  caseload  as  expedi- 
tiously as  they  do 

Mr  President,  Oregon  enters  the  1970s 
facmg  prediction-s  of  rapid  population 
growth  The  addition  of  a  fourth  judge 
would  tiuarantee  tliat  Oregon  cituens  will 
be  afforded  prompt  access  to  the  Federal 
courts. 

Although  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  I  am 
aware  of  the  growing  complexity  of  Fed- 
eral court  cases  A  ulance  at  the  docket 
shows  m£iny  cases  dealing  with  vcr>-  com- 
plex and  difficult  issues  This  means  that 
a  judi^'e  Ls  removed  from  normal  case 
disposal,  often  for  weeks  at  a  time,  to 
hear  and  decide  these  multifaceted  and 
hydraheaded  lawsuits 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  the  Congress  to 
act  in  a  prompt  way  to  ln.^ure  that  we 
will  act  before  Oregon  faces  a  crisis  sit- 
uation in  its  Federal  courts.  In  closin'^, 
I  draw  attention  to  a  recent  article  in 
the  Portland  Orccon  Journal,  by  Ken 
Jumper,  which  discu.sses  the  ca.>-eload 
problem.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  ACTING  PRF.SIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  article  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  iS.  3361  > .  to  create  one  addi- 
tional permanent  district  judi:;eship  in 
Oregon,  introduced  by  Mr  Hatfield. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary 

The  article  presented  by  Mr.  Hatfield 
follows: 

Fourth  Pedhi.al  JrocE  Due  in  1970's  To  Ease 
Heavy    Workloao   in   Oregon 
I  Bv  Koi;  Jumper  ( 
Some  time  in  the   1970s  Oregon  probably 
will   acquire  a   fourth   federal   Judge 

It  needs  one  now,  according  to  statistical 
evidence  and  to  the  testimony  offered  by 
persons  »ho  are  intimately  Involved  In  the 
lederal  Judicial  system  as  It  pertains  to 
Oregon 

The  awareness  that  Oregon  does  need  an 
additional  federal  Judge  la  not  new  but  It 
has  received  little  public  discussion  Last 
November,  during  ceremonies  renaming  the 
Old  Pluneer  Post  Office.  Chief  US  DLstrlct 
Court  Judge  Gus  J  Solomon  made  a  fleeting 
reference  to  the  lmf>endlng  need.  Other  than 
hu  brief  statement,  there  has  been  virtually 
no    ■on-the-record"   talk   about   it 

Bu:  statistics,  coupled  with  the  evaluation 
offered  by  persons  who  run  the  courts  and 
p.'actice  in  them,  point  to  a  steadily  increas- 
ing caseload  which  to  some  extent  mirrors 
a  corresponding  rise  In  the  state's  popula- 
tion 

In  brief.  Oregon's  three  federal  Judges  are. 
a.Td  have  been  for  some  time,  overworked. 
The  pressure  on  them  Ls  reflected  in  tight 
c.>urtro<5m  procedures  and  a  cv)rps  of  lawyers 
who  are  n:<t  permitted  the  luxury  of  rhetoric 
Oresron  s  third  Judgeship  was  ^-reated  In 
1949-50  wJien  the  slates  population  stood 
at  1511.200,  according  to  U  S  Bureau  of 
CerLsus  figures 

By  I960  the  population  h.id  climbed  to 
1.768.687  A  17  per  cent  increase  And  It  is 
projected  that  by  1975.  the  populaUon  will 
have  swollen  to  2,239.000 

With  more  people  come  more  court  cases 
In    IM2.    Oregon's    three    federal    Judges 


presided  at  137  civil  and  criminal  trials  and 
each  Judge  had  a  weighted  caseload  of  237 

Those  figures  have  mounted  steadily  since 
HUii  .11  19GH  the  three  Judk'fS  presided  at 
205  trials  and  each  had  a  weighted  caseload 
of  305 

A  statl.stlcal  method  of  evaluating  and  rat- 
ing various  cases  based  on  a  formula  with 
sfveril  int'wr.il  parts  is  u-?ed  to  weigh  each 
case  A  zero  to  four  scale  Is  used  and  the 
mure  compUcuted  a  case  Is.  the  higher  It  Is 
ranked  on  that  scale  A  Dyer  Act  Violation, 
for  m.s'ance.  would  rate  lower  than  a  com- 
plicated antitrust  case  in  the  area  of  weight- 
ing 

But  despite  the  high  number  of  trials  and 
large  weighted  caseload.  Oreg.n  Judges  are 
doing  good  work — and  more  of  it — than 
many  of  their  peers  in  the  nation's  89  dis- 
tricts which  have  323  Judgeships  In  fact. 
Oregon  s  Judges  rank  amcng  the  highest  In 
the  nation   when  It  comes  to  productivity. 

Take  New  Jersey,  for  Instance  That  dis- 
trict now  has  eight  Judges  and  Is  seeking 
one  more  on  a  fulltlme  basis  and  one  in  a 
temporary  position  Yet  In  1968.  those  eight 
Judges  handled  only  170  criminal  and  civil 
trials  and  had  a  weighted  ceiseload  of  225 
each,  bo-h  figures  considerably  lower  than 
Ore.;on's 

Ohio  Is  another  example  Seven  Judges 
(the  state  wants  another  Judge)  in  1968 
presided  at  196  trials  and  had  a  weighted 
ca-seload  of  255.  statistics  that  again  are 
sub^'antlally  lower  than  Oregon's 

There  are  many  other  instances  where 
the  same  condition  prevails. 

Admittedly.  Oregon's  federal  courts  d)  not 
get  as  many  or  large  complicated  cases  as 
do  some  districts  In  the  East  or  other  large 
metropolitan  areas  And  because  traffic  prob- 
lenxs  in  Oregon  are  not  as  serious  as  In  larger 
metropoliun  districts,  the  courts  here  can 
work  Juries  longer  hours 

Where  other  districts  may  take  two  or 
three  days  for  a  Jury  trial.  Oregon's  federal 
courts  find  that  one  day  Is  usually  sufficient 

T'lis  mem.s  -if  course,  th.i*  "the  Judirc  must 
run  a  good,  tight  court."  Solomon  says. 

Wp  r.m't  en%)V  the  luxury  if  le'tlng  a 
lawyer  talk  ad  Infinitum,  nor  can  we  spoon- 
feed them. "  Solomon  notes. 

Judee  Ruber'  C  Bellonl  says  that  "his 
schedule  Is  so  tight  that  he  has  no  time  for 
outside  and  necessary  scholarship.  Maintain- 
ing this  kind  of  a  schedule  eventually  re- 
sults m  a  judge  losing  his  effectiveness." 
Bellonl  says. 

tr  S  attorney  Sidney  I  Lezak  says  the  pres- 
sure under  wlilch  the  judges  operate  here  is 
"reflecting  In  the  sometimes  frantic  efforts 
of  lawyers  to  comply  with  standards  of  per- 
formance that  are  extremely  high.  The  at- 
mosphere In  the  courts  here  cannot  fre- 
quen-ly  be  described  a5  relaxed."  although 
there  are  individual  differences  between 
judges  in  this  respect. 

"We  joke  a  lot  about  the  speed  with 
which  things  are  required  to  be  done  here, 
but  the  humor  Is  a  veneer  for  more  tension 
than  Is  exp>erlenced  in  most  courts,"  Lezak 
says 

Lawyers  who  have  a  great  deal  of  prac- 
tice In  federal  court  tend  to  agree  with 
Lezak's  appraisal. 

"They  call  Solomon  "Fast  Oavel  Ous'  and 
he's  probably  the  fastest  In  the  West,"  one 
lawyer  qulpis.  "But  he  turns  serious  and 
adds  But  I  dont  see  that  he  has  any  choice 
with  the  amount  of  work  that  he  has  to  do  " 

And,  says  another  attorney.  "It's  going  to 
get  worse  before  it  gets  better."  In  addition 
to  burgeoning  population,  we're  getting 
more  and  more  government  participation  and 
Impingement  In  virtually  all  areas  of  ex- 
perience 

"Look  back  to  1949  when  Oregon's  last 
judgeship  was  created  and  see  how  many 
new  types  of  cases  that  we  have  In  the 
courts  now  that  were  never  even  heard  of 
then,"  he  notes. 

Creation  of  a  fourth  Judgeship  for  Ore- 
gon Is  the  responsibility  of  Congress.  It  Is 
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a  slow  and  cumbersome  process  and  to  date 
there  has  been  no  concerted  drive  on  the 
part  of  any  Interested  parties  to  get  the 
ball  rolling. 

But  if  the  state  is  to  get  the  court  It 
needs,  that  drive  had  better  be  Initiated 
soon  If  It  is  to  come  within  the  next  decade. 
A  study  shows  that  the  average  time  be- 
tween the  initial  drum  beating  and  final 
creation  of  the  Judgeship  is  six  years. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.    36S8 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  <Mr.  Yarborouch'.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
tlie  name  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  <Mr.  McGeei  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2658,  to  entitle  veterans 
of  World  War  I  and  their  widows  and 
children  to  pension  on  the  same  basis  as 
veterans  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    3154 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy •  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3154, 
to  provide  long-term  financing  for  ex- 
panded urban  public  transportation  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes.  His  name 
was  inadvertently  omitted. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    3356 

Mr.  BYFID  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  <Mr.  Mondalei.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  3356,  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  advance  payments 
to  producers  under  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


assistance  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.   449 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Murphy),  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson), 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  <Mr. 
Ribicoff)  be  added  as  cosponsor s  of 
amendment  No.  449  to  S.  3154,  to  pro- 
vide long-term  financing  for  expanded 
urban  public  transportation  programs. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at  any 
hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
A   RESOLUTION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood>,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  at  the  next  printing,  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington  ( Mr.  Mag- 
NusoN>,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield  I ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens  I,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church  i  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Cranston)  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  Senate  Resolution  313,  relating 
to  the  detoxification  and  destruction  of 
chemicfil  warfare  weapons. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1970 — AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.   469 

Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Allen, 
Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Holland,  and  Mr. 
Sparkuan  ) ,  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  514),  to  extend  programs  of 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  FILING 
OF  REPORT  OF  SENATE  SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

«  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  for  filing  the  report  of  the  Sen- 
ate Special  Committee  on  Aging  be  ex- 
tended from  January  31  to  March  15, 
1970. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CORRECTION  OF  ANNOUNCEMENT 
OP  PUBLIC  HEARINGS  ON  OIL 
SPILL  PROBLEM  AT  SANTA  BAR- 
BARA, CALIF.— ANNOUNCEMENT 
OF  HEARINGS  ALSO  ON  S.  3351 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
week  I  announced  public  hearings  on 
several  bills  before  the  Minerals.  Mate- 
rials, and  Fuels  Subcommittee,  which 
bills  deal  with  the  oil  spill  problem  at 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  I  overlooked  in 
that  annoimcement  S.  3351  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Murphy), 
which  will  be  considered  at  the  public 
hearing  along  with  the  other  bills  which 
I  mentioned. 

NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS  BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  referred 
to  and  are  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

Whitney  North  Seymour,  Jr.,  of  New 
York,  to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  south- 
em  district  of  New  York  for  a  term  of  4 
years,  vice  Robert  M.  Morgenthau. 

Laurence  C.  Beard,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Oklahoma  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Jackie  V.  Robertson. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  per- 
sons interested  in  these  nominations  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Friday,  February  6,  1970,  any  rep- 
resentations or  objections  they  may  'wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomina- 
tions, with  a  further  statement  whether 


STATEMENT  CONCERNING  HEAR- 
INGS ON  VIETNAM  -POIACY  PRO- 
POSAI£ 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  all 
Americans  have  reason  to  be  gratified 
by  President  Nixon's  actions  to  deesca- 
late  the  Vietnam  war.  After  4  years  of 
constant  buildup,  the  policy  has  been 
changed  to  a  point  where  there  are  now 
more  American  boys  coming  home  than 
are  being  sent  over.  But  still  replace- 
ments are  being  sent,  some  750  casualties 
are  being  inflicted  on  our  troops  each 
week,  and  the  war  is  draining  $70  million 
a  day  out  of  the  taxpayers*  pockets.  Al- 
though the  public  temper  has,  fortu- 
nately, subsided,  a  final  end  to  the  war 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  closer  today  than 
it  was  a  year  ago.  Indeed,  my  fear  is  that 
the  current  policy  will  keep  the  United 
States  bogged  down  in  Vietnam — "with 
the  killing  and  cost  continuing — indefi- 
nitely. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  had  scheduled  pub- 
lic hearings  for  the  week  of  October  27 
on  a  number  of  pending  Vietnam  policy 
proposals.  Shortly  after  those  hearings 
were  announced,  the  President  scheduled 
a  speech  on  Vietnam  policy  for  Novem- 
ber 3.  The  committee  then  annoimced 
that  its  hearings  were  being  postponed, 
explaining  that  "as  a  matter  of  courtesy, 
it  seemed  proper  for  the  committee  to 
defer  its  hearings  until  after  the  Presi- 
dent has  spoken." 

Since  that  time,  other  policy  proposals 
have  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  and 
there  are  now  nine  separate  Vietnam 
poUcy  measures  pending  before  the  com- 
mittee. The  committee  cannot  ignore 
them  or  pretend  that  the  proposals  have 
not  been  made.  The  introduction  and 
consideration  of  these  proposals  is  in 
keeping  with  the  best  traditions  of  our 
constitutional  system,  which  assign  to 
the  Senate  a  special  responsibility  in  the 
formulation  of  foreign  pohcy.  The  com- 
mittee, following  normal  procedure, 
asked  for  the  views  of  the  executive 
branch  on  the  proposals  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Senator  Mathias'  resolu- 
tion— Senate  Joint  Resolution  166 — the 
comments  on  them  have  been  received 
and  made  public.  The  next  step  will  be 
to  hear  testimony  on  the  proposals  from 
the  sponsors  and  other  interested  Sena- 
tors. These  hearings  are  scheduled  for 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  next  week. 
In  preparation  for  the  hearing  the  com- 
mittee, in  December,  sent  two  staff  mem- 
bers, James  G.  Lowenstein  and  Richard 
M.  Moose,  to  South  Vietnam  to  study  the 
situation  there.  Their  report  will  be  re- 
leased on  Monday. 

I  hope  that  the  hearings  result  in  pro- 
ducing new  policy  initiatives  which  £is- 
sist  in  bringing  the  bloody  conflct  In 
Vietnam  to  an  end.  The  executive  branch 
does  not  have  a  monopoly  on  ideas  or 
judgment. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  February 
3  and  4,  beginning  at  10  a.m.  each  day,  in 
the  Caucus  Room  of  the  Old  Senate 
OflBce  Building.  The  witnesses  scheduled 
for  February  3  are  Senators  Goodkll, 
Hughes,  EIagleton,  and  Mathias.  Sena- 
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tors  scheduled  to  tesUfy  on  the  4th  are 
SCOTT  DOLE.  Hartke,  McOovxrn,  and 
YovNC  of  Ohio,  m  addition,  Senator 
Javits  wUl  tesUfy  on  one  of  the  2  daj'S. 
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THE      WRONG      VETO.      FOR      THE 

WRONG       PURPOSES.       AT       THE 

WRONG  TIME 

Mr  McINTYRE  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  vetoed 
the  Labor-Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare appropriation  bill  and  his  veto  has 
been  sustained  

In  vetoing  this  bill,  the  President  said 
the  increased  funds  In  It  were  for  "the 
wrong  amount,  for  the  wrong  purposes, 
and  at  the  wrong  tune." 

I  respectfully  must  disagree  with  the 
President  I  believe  his  action  was  the 
wron?  veto,  for  the  wrong  purposes,  at 

the  wrong  time.  ^,      .  »      #  »>,- 

The  President  said  In  his  sUte  of  the 
Union  message,  we  must  not  as  a  people 
have  too  many  visions  and  not  enough 
vision. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Increased  assist- 
ance for  our  schools,  our  hospitals,  our 
libraries,  our  health  facillUes.  our  voca- 
tional education  Institutions,  our  coUege 
students  Is  visionary-,  nor  do  I  beUeve  we 
lack  vision  in  providing  these  funds. 
These  proerrams  are  among  the  major 
ones  at  the  heart  of  our  needs  in  this 
Nation. 

Furthermore.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
funds  the  President  vetoed  for  these  pro- 
grams were  inflationary.  Congress  cut 
$7<-,  billion  from  the  President's  own  re- 
QU^ts  for  Federal  spending  this  year. 
This  cut  was  on  top  of  the  additional 
funds  for  the  programs  the  President 
vetoed  About  $5  6  bUUon  of  the  cuts  were 
in  military  spending  and  $1.2  billion  were 
in  foreign  aid  I  ttilnk  cuts  in  unneces- 
sary military  spending  and  in  foreign  aid 
can  be  Justified  and  I  voted  for  them. 

I  cannot  Justify  cuts  in  education,  and 
health,  and  libraries.  I  do  not  believe  the 
$1.1  billion  mcrease  we  tried  to  provide 
for  education,  health,  and  libraries  Ls  m- 
flationar>-  in  face  of  a  $7 '2  bUUon  cut  In 
total  spending. 

I  had  a  great  outpouring  of  opoosltlon 
to  the  veto  from  New  Hampshire.  I  was 
deeply  Impressed  with  the  sincerity  of 
this  opposition  and  the  constructive  and 
informative  views  expressed  by  these  peo- 
ple from  throughout  the  State. 

In  order  that  Senators  may  nave  a 
flavor  of  the  broad  range  of  this  opposi- 
tion to  the  veto,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  Hit 
of  those  who  have  conUcted  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Urs  Nell  AUlns,  Conant  PubUc  Ubrary, 
Winchester  N  H 

Mr   Donald  R   Bourke,  Gre«nvm«.  N  H 
Mr  Victor  H.  Bowen,  Laconla,  N  H. 
Mr      Norman     R      Brown.     Administrator. 
Concord  HoeplUl,  Concord,  N.H 

Mr    Jason    Boynton     Executive    Secretary, 
New  Hampshire  School  Board  Association 
Mrs   Edward  C   Brummer   Jaffrey,  N  H 
Sister  May  Calllsta.  Admlnlntrator,  Sacred 
Heart  Hospital.  Manchester,  N.H 

Mr    Donald  E.  Chick.  City  Manager.  Dover 

Hon    Clyde  Coolldge,  Mayor.  SomerBWorth, 
NH 


Mr  James  J  Cualck,  Awt.  Superlntondent 
of  Schools  Portamouth.  N  H 

Mr  William  R  Deutsch.  Administrator. 
Morrison  Hospital,  WhlteHeld.  N  H 

Mr    William  P    Doherty.  Sunapee,  N  H. 

Mrs  David  T  Eckels.  Howe  Memorial 
Library.  Hanover,  NH 

Mr  William  Elliot  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent.  Retail   Merchants   Association   of   New 

Hampshire  „     ..       w 

Mr    and   Mrs     James    Falconer.    Seabrook. 

N  H 

Mr.  Paul  E  Farum.  Concord.  N  H 
Mr  Robert  Flnley,Tamworth,NH 
Major  Carl  P    Foster.  Alice  Peck  Day  Me- 
morial Hoepltal   Lebanon    N  H  .     »     ,„„ 
Mr   Llewelyn  Franklin.  Joy  Manufacturing 
Co  .  Claremont.  N  H 

Mrs  Sylvia  Gray  Plalnfleld.  N  H 
Mr.   Paul   Gullderson,   Department   of  Re- 
sources and  Development.  Concord.  N  H. 

Mr      Paul     O.     Johnson.     Superintendent. 
SaJem  School  DUtrlct,  Salem.  N  H. 

Mr   Paul  Keefe,  City  Manager.  Exeter.  N  H. 
Mr   Robert  E   Kelly,  Salem.  N  H 
Mrs     Rusaell     M     Kimball,     Chamberlain 
Free  Public  Library,  Greenville.  N  H 

Mr  Louis  Keroack,  New  Hampshire  Voca- 
tional Technical  College,  Berlin,  N  H. 

Mr  George  Knox,  Director,  Vocational 
Technical  College.  BerUn,  NH 

Hon.  John  Maglaras,  Mayor,  City  of  Dover. 

NH  ^    „„ 

Rep    Ralph  C    Maynard.  Portsmouth.  N.H. 

Mr    Peter   V.   MlUham.  Laconla.   NH. 

Mr  Andrew  J  Moynlhan,  Executive  Di- 
rector. New  Hampshire  Advlaory  Council. 
Concord.  NH. 

Mr  Richard  W,  Mulcahy.  New  Hampshire 
Vocational-Technical      College.      Claremont, 

N  M 

Mrs    Kenneth  Perry.  Winchester.  N  H. 
Mrs   Irene  Peters,  Consxiltant.  Department 
of  Education,  Concord,  NH  ^    .^    ^„ 

Mrs   Grant  Powers,  Center  Sandwich,  N  H 
Mr   Harvey  M  Radey,  Jr  .  Prlsble  Memorial 
Hospital,  Rochester,  NH. 

Mrs  Ralph  Riley,  UtUeton  Public  Library, 
Littleton,  NH. 

Mr   Charles  W.  Roberts,  WlnnUquam,  N  H. 
Mrs.   Elizabeth   W    Sampson.   Ingalls   Me- 
morial Library,  Rlndge,  N  H. 

Mrs    Leslie  Seamans,  Granfton.  N.H. 
Mrs    Erwln  Shaw.   President.  New   H.imp- 
shlre  Library  Association. 

Mr    Wallace  Smith,   Administrator.   Lakes 
Regional  Hospital,  Laconla.  N  H. 
Mrs    Robert  Sondrol.  Amherst,  N  H 
Mr  Gordon  R  Tate,  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. Concord,  N  H  

Mr    JAG    ThertauU,   Alexander   Eastman 
Hospital,  Derry,  N  H. 

ilT    Arthur  E   Toll.  Administrator,  Laconla 
State  School.  Ijkconla,  NH 

Mrs.  W    Fred  Tuttle,  Wolfet)oro  Brewster 
Memorial  Library.  Wolfeboro.  NH 

Mr    Frederick  C    Walker,  Superintendent, 
Dover  School  Department.  Etover,  N  H. 

Mr.  John  F  Waters,  Administrator.  Hugglns 
Hospital.  Wolfeboro.  N  H. 

Mr     T     Harrison    Whelan,    Administrator, 
Nashua  Memorial  Hospital,  Nahsua,  N  H 
Mrs    Elizabeth  M    Wight,  Amherst,  N^H 
Mr  William  L  Wlllson,  Administrator.  Mary 
Hitchcock  Memorial  Hospital.  Hanover,  N  H 
Mr    Robert  K.  Wood,  Administrator.  Elliot 
Community  Hospital,  Keene.  NH 

Mrs     Donald    Young.    Byron    O.     Merrill 
Library.  Rumney.  N  H 

Mrs      William     Burdett.     Ashuelot.     Win- 
chester, NH 

Mrs  John  Colony,  Harrlsvllle,  N  H 

Mrs   J  Devlne.  Manchester,  N  H 

Mrs   J   Arthur  Doucette,  Jack.son.  N  H 

Mr    WlUiam  C    Greene,  Center  Sandwich, 

N  H 

Mr  George  R  Hanna,  Keene.  N  H. 
Mrs  Carlton  Jones,  Merlden,  NH 
Mr  Louis  Miller,  Manchester.  N  H. 
Mrs  Douglaa  Navlsh,  Keene,  N  H 
Mrs  Albert  Parker,  HoUls,  N  H 
Mr  Gilbert  Pike,  UtUeton.  N  H. 


Mr  Robert  Rhodes,  Walpole.  N.H. 
Judge  John  Sheehan.  Manchester,  N  H, 
Mrs  Helen  Joiner.  Hampton,  N.H^ 
Mr    Joseph   G    Sakey.   Nashua   Public  U- 
brary.  Nashua.  N  H. 

Mrs   Ruth  S   Pratt.  Gilford  Public  Ubrary. 

Laconla.  NH  „   „.  ,    .   i  „„,. 

Mr    Robert  P    Lambert.   13   Cricket   Lane, 

Concord.  N  H  

Mrs    Marjorle  G    Hastings,  20  Grafton  St.. 

Usbon.  N  H  .        „     , ,. 

Mrs      Joyce     Hanrahan,     Little     Harbour 

School,  Portsmouth,  N  H.  ^^„y, 

Mr    Donald  M.   Wilson,  Center  Sandwich. 

NH.  „„ 

Rev.  HoUls  Hastings,  Lisbon.  N  H, 
Mr    &   Mrs.   Raymond   C.   Swain.   Chester, 

N  H 

Mrs.  Bess  L.  Reed.  Woodsvllle.  N.H. 
Mr.  D.  L.  Reynolds.  Londonderry.  N  H. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  these 
citizens  were  as  concerned  as  I  was  over 
the  loss  of  funds  in  New  Hampshire,  This 
veto  means  apparently  that  our  schools 
will  lose  $763,522.  federally  affected  dis- 
tricts in  the  SUte  wUl  lose  $1,550,000; 
vocational  education  institutions  will  lose 
$729  904;  hospitals  will  lose  $187,336; 
and  'our  hbraries  will  lose  $154,905. 

It  Is  clear  to  me  from  the  comments 
of  Uiose  individuals  I  have  Identified 
above  that  these  funds  are  needed  if  our 
schools,  our  libraries,  and  our  hospitals 
are  to  continue  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire, 

I  Intend  to  give  these  comments  serious 
consideraUon  when  I  examine  the  pro- 
posal which  I  assume  wiU  be  forthcom- 
ing from  the  House  to  replace  the  bill 
that  was  vetoed. 

Our  country  has  desperate  priority 
needs  I  Include  among  them  the  needs 
of  our  health  and  education  institutions. 
We  must  not  fail  them  now. 


CARWASH  COUNCIL  DOING  SOME- 
THING ABOUT  POLLUTION 
Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
there  Is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  our 
usable  supply  of  clean  fresh  water  is  de- 
clining at  an  alarming  rate.  Recent  re- 
ports indicate  that  although  we  are  mak- 
ing strmlflcant  strides  in  municipal  water 
pollution  control.  Industrial  contamina- 
tion Is  still  Increasing,  and  today  our 
waters  are  dirtier  than  ever  before. 

In  this  era  when  some  large  industries 
would  appear  insensitive  to  the  need  for 
pollution  control,  many  smaller  busi- 
nesses are  showing  their  concern.  As  but 
one  example,  spokesmen  of  the  carwash 
industry  recently  wrote  me  that  they  are 
developing  a  positive  program  to  mini- 
mize water  pollution  from  carwash  in- 
stollatlons. 

The  National  Carwash  CouncU,  2330 
South  Brentwood  Boulevard,  St,  Louis, 
has  sent  copies  of  a  publication  called 
"Waste  Water  Treatment  Report  and 
Guidelines"  to  aU  its  members.  This  re- 
port is  designed  to  assist  the  owners  of 
carwash  Installations  to  do  their  part  in 
reducing  pollution.  The  publication  ad- 
vises carwash  operators  of  State  and 
Federal  regulations  governing  waste  wa- 
ter and  encourages  Installation  of  equip- 
ment which  reuses  waste  water. 

If  we  are  to  Improve  our  environment, 
then  all  businesses,  regardless  of  size,  will 
have  to  develop  positive  programs.  Just 
as  the  National  Carwash  CouncU  is  do- 
ing. This  trade  association  deserves  our 
commendation. 


January  30,  1970 
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NOMINATTON  OP  JUDGE  G.  HAR- 
ROLD  CARSWELL  TO  THE  SU- 
PREME COURT 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  Is  fulfilling  another  promise 
to  the  American  people — his  promise  to 
restore  balance  lo  the  Supreme  Court  and 
to  appoint  a  Justice  who  will  "strictly  in- 
terpret" the  Constitution. 

The  nomination  of  Judge  G.  Harrold 
Carswell  is  being  Ewsclaimed  by  people 
throughout  the  United  States,  who  rec- 
ognize and  appreciate  the  President's  de- 
termination to  carry  through  with  this 
important  obligation. 

Editorials  from  newspapers  across  the 
Nation  attest  to  the  support  Judge  Cars- 
well  is  receiving,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  sampling  of  the  editorials  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From   the  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  Jan.  21, 

1970] 

The  Supreme  Cotjbt  Appointment 

Our  Knlgkt  Neivspapers  colleagues  In 
Tallahassee  and  Macon  give  Judge  G.  Harrold 
Carswell  the  highest  marks  for  character  and 
they  are  in  a  position  to  know  what  kind  of 
man  he  is.  for  he  was  bom  near  Macon  and 
has  lived  in  Tallahassee  since  1949. 

Chosen  by  President  Nixon  to  fill  the 
v.icancy  on  the  Supreme  Court,  Carswell  has 
a  background  of  Navy  service  In  World  War 
11,  four  years  of  private  law  practice,  five 
years  as  U.S.  attorney  for  Northern  Florida.  11 
years  as  a  federal  district  Judge  and  slightly 
iess  than  seven  months  as  a  Judge  of  the 
Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

In  view  of  this  record,  the  nominee  would 
appear  to  be  amply  qualified  as  far  as  experi- 
ence Is  concerned. 

As  to  participating  In  decisions  Involving 
companies  Jn  which  he  owned  stock — the 
Issue  raised  against  Judge  Clement  F. 
Haynsworth  Jr. — Carswell  has  the  perfect 
answer  to  Senate  Inquisitors.  He  doesn't  own 
any  stock.  Or  bonds,  either.  He  does  own 
some  real  estate,  and  his  wife  owna  some 
shares  In  her  father's  crate  factory,  but  these 
holdings  are  unlikely  ever  to  figure  in  litiga- 
tion before  the  Supreme  Court. 

Carswell's  friends  say  he  fits  the  Presi- 
dent's widely-advertised  specifications  calling 
for  a  "strict  constructionist"  in  Interpreting 
the  Constitution.  Some  Senators  may  object 
to  the  nomination  on  this  score,  but  they 
surely  will  find  themselves  In  the  minority  In 
the  vote  on  confirmation  unless  more  rele- 
v.^nt  grounds  for  rejection  turn  up  In  the 
meantime. 

If  our  Florida  and  Georgia  conferees  aren't 
being  carried  away  by  pride  In  a  hometown 
boy.  Carswell  will  be  a  credit  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 


(From  the  Columbus  Dispatch,  Jan  21,  1970) 
Nominee  to   Stjpreme   CotniT 

Initial  reaction  to  the  nomination  of  Har- 
rold Carswell  to  be  an  associate  Justice  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  must  be 
based  on  only  one  criterion — he  must  be  fair. 
No  more.  No  less. 

We  urged  this  requirement  before  Presi- 
dent Nixon  vainly  sought  Senate  appproval 
of  Clement  Haynsworth  to  fill  that  still 
vacant  ninth  chair  of  the  nation's  highest 
tribunal. 

While  we  expect  there  will  be  some  opposi- 
tion— no  nominee  could  possibly  satisfy 
everyone —  to  Mr.  Carswell,  there  seems  little 
probability  he  will  run  Into  the  same  buzz- 
saw  that  cut  down  Mr.  Haynsworth. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  said  he  believes  the  Supreme 
Court  should  "strictly  Interpret "  the  Consti- 


tution In  all  Its  deliberations.  And  he  has 
said  be  agrees  with  the  late  Mr,  Justice 
Frankfurter  that  our  Congress  should  have 
great  leeway  In  writing  otir  laws  and  that  the 
Supreme  Court  should  be  very  conservative 
In  overthrowing  a  law  passed  by  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Carswell  has  described  his  own  Judi- 
cial philosophy  this  way :  "A  judge  Is  neither 
pro  nor  con.  I  want '  to  approach  the  law 
fairly." 

We  can  ask  no  more. 

Simple  fairness  In  Interpreting  our  laws 
should  bring  a  badly  needed  balance  to  otu- 
highest  court  which  has  been  criticized  for 
being  legislative  rather  than  Judicial. 

We  do  not  want  a  Supmne  Court  labeled 
either  too  conservative  or  too  liberal.  We 
want  judges  to  be  fair  and  honest,  who  fol- 
low no  particular  social  or  political  philoso- 
phy. 

We  need  a  high  court  which  will  protect 
the  rights  of  the  body  politic  as  a  whole. 

[Prom  the  Orlando  Sentinel,  Jan.  23,  1970) 
Carswell's  Nomination 

Everything  we  know  about  Judge  G.  Har- 
rold Carswell  of  Tallahassee  Indicates  Presi- 
dent Nixon  made  the  right  choice  In  nconl- 
natlng  him  for  the  U,S,  Supreme  Court, 

Some  nlt-plcklng  has  begun  already  about 
his  stand  on  dvll  rights  Issues,  but  an  exam- 
ination of  Carswell's  record  shows  he  has 
followed  integration  rulings  of  hlgtier  courts. 
The  charge  that  he  U  antt-civll  rights  cannot 
be  Justified. 

Florldians  are  pnjud.  not  only  because 
Nixon  selected  one  of  our  ntunber  for  the 
highest  bench  in  the  land,  but  because  he 
picked  a  man  with  the  temperament  and 
Judicial  abUity  of  Harrold  Carswell. 

The  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  Judge 
is  an  outstanding  example  of  an  independent 
Jurist  who  hews  to  the  law  and  Is  niled  by  it 
rather  than  by  his  own  emotions  or  ideas. 

Called  a  moderate-oonservativ'e,  Carswell  is 
just  that  in  politics.  But  trying  to  pin  a  label 
on  him  where  judicial  decisions  are  con- 
cerned is  impossible. 

As  one  of  his  friends  said,  where  civil  rights 
cases  are  involved,  he  pleases  neither  black 
nor  white.  This  indicates  his  impartiality 
more  than  anything  whlcb  can  be  said. 

Putting  Harrold  Carswell  on  the  Supreme 
Cotirt  win  help  give  more  balance  to  that 
body.  His  nocnlnation  should  certainly  be 
confirmed  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

[From  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Jan,  21, 
19701 

JlTDOE    CAKSWELL    UP 

In  choosing  Judge  O.  Harrold  Carswell  of 
Tallahassee,  Pla.,  to  fill  an  elght-month-old 
vacancy  on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  Indicates  that  he  has  not  re- 
treated from  his  concept  of  what  a  Supreme 
Court  justice  should  be — or  of  the  niche  the 
court  Itself  should  occupy  In  U.S.  poUtical 
life. 

Judge  Carswell,  who  has  served  since  last 
spring  on  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit,  prudently  refrains  from  cate- 
gorizing himself.  But  those  who  have  as- 
sessed his  service  on  the  bench  since  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  named  him  a  Federal  dis- 
trict Judge  a  dozen  years  ago  characterize 
him  as  one  who  believes  that  the  Constitu- 
tion should  be  applied,  insofar  as  possible, 
as  It  la  written,  not  as  we  might  be  tempted 
to  wish  It  had  been  written. 

Judge  Carswell  becomes,  accordingly,  the 
very  kind  of  jurist  Mr.  Nixon  pledged  to  ap- 
point to  the  Supreme  Court. 

"The  question,"  Mr.  Nixon  declared  during 
the  1968  campaign,  "is  whether  a  Judge  in 
the  Supreme  Court  should  consider  it  his 
function  to  Interpret  the  law  or  to  make  the 
law.  Now  It  Is  true  that  every  decision  to 
some  extent  makes  law;  however,  under  our 
Constitution  the  true  responsibility  for  writ- 


ing the  law  is  with  the  Congress,  The  re- 
sponsibility for  executing  the  law  is  with  the 
executive,  and  the  responsibility  for  inter- 
preting the  law  resides  in  the  Supreme 
Court. 

"I  believe,"  Mr,  Nixon  concluded,  "In  a 
strict  interpretation  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
functions.  In  essence  this  means  I  believe 
we  need  a  court  which  looks  upon  its  func- 
tion as  being  that  of  interpretation  rather 
than  of  breaking  through  into  new  areas 
that  are  really  the  prerogative  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

There  Is  a  substantial  body  of  opinion,  of 
course,  that  differs  with  Mr.  Nixon's  view  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  its  role.  Many  of  its 
sp>okesmen,  we  may  be  certain,  will  chal- 
lenge Judge  Carswell's  projected  elevation  to 
the  Supreme  Covirt  Just  as  they  opposed  the 
President's  earlier  effort  to  appoint  Judge 
Clement  P.  Haynsworth  Jr.  to  the  court 

But  Judge  CarsweU  appears  to  be  devoid  of 
business  Interests  of  the  sort  that  became  a 
convenient  handle  for  Judge  Haynsworth 's 
opponents. 

The  fact,  moreover,  that  the  Senate  saw  fit 
to  confirm  Judge  CarsweU  last  year  for  eleva- 
tion to  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
means  that  its  members  cannot,  with  any 
consistency,  find  him  suddenly  unfit. 

We  foresee  for  Judge  Carswell  a  long,  use- 
ful and  constructive  career  on  the  nation's 
highest  tribunal. 


[From  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Jan,  21,  1970] 
Yea&s  Added 

The  most  significant  difference  between 
President  Nixon's  new  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice nominee  and  the  one  who  was  rejected 
is   age. 

Judge  G.  Harrold  Carswell  of  Tallahassee, 
Fla.,  named  to  fill  the  seat  vacated  by  Jus- 
tice Abe  Portas.  is  50.  Judge  Clement  F. 
Haynsworth  Jr.,  whose  nomination  was  re- 
jected by  the  Senate  last  year,  is  56. 

Thus,  looking  at  It  from  an  actuarial 
standpoint,  the  replacement  of  Haynsworth 
with  CarsweU  represents  a  probable  gain  of 
six  more  prime  years  of  Judicial  service  and 
voting  on  the  side  of  strict  constitutional 
construction. 

This  is  an  advantage  that  the  opponents 
of  Haynsworth  hardly  had  in  mind  when 
they  trumped  up  their  case  against  him. 
Nevertheless,  the  effect  of  their  rejection  of 
Haynsworth  may  be  to  give  the  Supreme 
Court  a  half  dozen  extra  years  of  representa- 
tion from  a  Justice  who  appears  to  be  of 
similar  philosophy. 

This  was,  of  cotirse,  to  be  expected.  Mr. 
Nixon  was  botind  to  look  for  a  like  candi- 
date, with  the  exception  that  this  one  would 
not  be  vulnerable  to  specious  charges  of  the 
appearance  of  a  confilct  of  interest  because 
of  large  investment  holdings. 

Those  who  are  determlnd  to  keep  the  Su- 
preme Court  prejudiced  toward  socialism 
and  the  welfare  state  may  try  to  thwart  Mr. 
Nixon's  appointment  again.  But  it  appeaus 
unlikely  that  they  will  be  able  to  muster  a 
majority  against  the  nomination  a  second 
time,  particularly  if  nothing  in  CarsweU's 
record  gives  renegade  RepubUcans  the  slight- 
est excuse  to  vote  against  him. 

At  last,  it  appears,  the  wUl  of  the  people, 
who  did  vote  for  change  in  1968,  including 
restoration  of  a  better  balance  on  the  Su- 
preme Court,  stands  to  be  more  nearly 
realized. 

[From  the  Chicago  Today.  Jan.  21.  1970] 
New   Supreme   Court   Choice 

Since  the  Senate's  rejection  of  F.  Clement 
Haynsworth  of  South  Carolina,  a  new  ques- 
tion has  to  be  asked  about  any  Presidential 
nominee  to  the  Supreme  court:  Whether  he's 
going  to  make  it.  In  the  case  of  Judge  G.  Har- 
rold Carswell  of  Tallahassee,  that  can  be 
answered  with  a  great  deal  of  confidence. 
He'll  make  It, 
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Carswel!  50  has  been  a  federal  Judge  since 
1958  and  .»  Judge  of  the  5th  circuit  Covirt  of 
Appeals  since  last  summer  He  appears  to 
meet  all  '-he  qu.Uiflcatlons  President  Nixon 
wanted  without  rubbing  any  of  the  senato- 
rial nerves  that  were  so  Jangled  by  Hayn-.- 
worth  The  .idmuustratlon  apparent. y 
checked  his  background  with  an  electron 
microscope  to  malce  sure  of  that 

Carswell  is  known  as  a  -strict  const ruc- 
tionut  ■  in  interpreting  the  Constitution  In 
Its  best  sense  the  phrase  means  a  Judge  who 
refuses  to  m.ike  the  Constitution  a  vehlc.e 
for  his  own  views,  and  that's  the  meaning 
that  seem.^  to  apply  to  Carswell  His  record 
m  civil  rights  indicates  that  he  does  not  .ry 
to  "use"  the  Constitution,  either  for  or 
against  the  civil  rights  cause:  he  has  !o  - 
lowed  Supreme  court  interpretations  without 
trying  to  break  new  ground 

That  wont   make   him   popular  with    .id 
erals    but   It   makes   him   just   right    for   Mr 
Nixons  stratevTT  of  giving  the  court  a  more 
conservative  tinge  while  making  the  sou.h 
feel  wanted  again 

In  a  refreshing  contrast  to  Haynsworth 
and  former  Justice  Abe  Fortas  CarsweW 
3wns  no  stocks  or  bonds  at  all-hU  hold.i  >,s 
seem  to  consist  of  his  house  and  some  in- 
herited land  So  he  should  have  ^^  ;^^'}\l 
about  confirmation  on  the  score  of  possible 
•impropriety '-.^nd  that  s  about  the  on.y 
one  that  counts  ,, 

m  temperament  and  philosophy,  Carswell 
appears  to  tit  la  admirably  with  Nixon  s  flrs. 
supreme  court  nominee.  Chief  Justice  W. a. - 
ren  E  Burger  With  them  on  the  bench,  the 
■activist"  approach  of  finding  new  ways  to 
apply  the  Constitution  is  m  for  substantial 
changes  


THE  ALCOHOLISM  EPIDEMIC 
Mr  HUGHES  Mr.  President,  it  is  un- 
derstandable that  Americans  have  differ- 
ences of  opinion  about  the  conduct  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  It  is  incredible  that  we 
cannot  agree  to  face  realistically  the  al- 
coholism epidemic  in  this  country-,  whicn 
costs  us  more  lives  each  year  than  Viet- 
nam and  untold  billions  of  dollars  in 
economic  and  social  destruction 

If  *e  were  willing  to  spend  a  tenth  ol 
what  we  spend  on  Vietnam  to  save  peo- 
ple from  dvins  of  a  controllable  disease 
and  from  causin.-  wholesale  slaughter  on 
our  hi2hway.<.  we  could  work  miracles 
toward  meeting  thus  problem 

An  article  published  in  the  National 
Enquirer  of  February  1.  1970.  graphically 
describes  one  aspect  of  the  problem  of 
Alcoholism.  USA  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  being  n)  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

The  At-TOMOBn-E  and  the  Alcoholic-  Sra- 

VETS  Reve.\l  That  .Alcoholics  DurvE  One 

Mile  Oct  or  Evert   10  Driven  and  Cause 

37  Percent  or  Fatal  .Accidents 

One  out  of  every   10  miles  driven  on  the 

road  is  driven  by  an  alcoholic    .And  It  Is  the 

alcoholic— not    the    casual    social    drinker   - 

who  frequently  get«  involved  in  car  crashes 

causing  death    his  own  and  other  people  s 

These  Irlghtenlng   facts,  little   understood 
unul  now.  have  been  brought  out  in  recent 

studies  ,,  ,   ,       I 

One  studv  was  made  by  Dr  Meivin  l 
Selzer  a  physician  and  teacher  of  psychiatry 
at  » he  University  of  Michigan  Medical  School 
Another  comes  from  Dr  Julian  Waller,  alsfj  a 
physician,  who  was  formerly  associated  with 
the  California  Department  of  Public  Health  s 
Division  of  Alcoholism    Currently  he  teaches 


at    the    University    of    Vermont    College    of 
Medicine  . 

Dr  Waller  said  in  a  recent  interview  Be- 
cau.se  driving  after  drinking  Is  common.  It 
ha:>  been  wldelv  assumed  that  most  highway 
crashes  are  the  result  of  social  drinking 
Laboratorv  experiments  show  that  some  per- 
sons begin  to  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
equivalent  of  only  one  drink,  say  two  ounces 
of  100  prixif  alcohol 

"But  evidence  of  high  alcoholic  concentra- 
tions shows  that  most  people  who  have 
hlghwav  incidents  after  drinking  are  not 
mere  -.oclal  drinkers,  but  problem  drinkers  _^ 

In  California,  we  found  that  almost  .5 
percent  of  severe  and  fatal  accidents  in  which 
the  principals  had  been  drinking  Involved 
alcoholics  or  people  with  drinking  problems 
In  studies  we  made  in  cooperation  wiUi 
the  California  Division  of  Motor  Vehicles 
and  the  courts,  we  estimated  that  at  least 
650  000  alcoholic  persons  drive  This  repre- 
senti  6  5  percent  of  the  states  10  000  000 
drivers  Bvit  we  found  that  they  actually 
drove  10  4  percent  of  the  nUleage  driven  In 
California  in  a  year 

This  means  one  mile  in  10  is  driven  by 
an  alcoholic. 

I  see  no  reason  why  our  findings  cannot 
be  applied  acro.ss  the  nation  It  can  be  as- 
sumed That  alcoholics  form  quite  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  national  driver 
popula'.L.n  and  account  for  a  still  higher 
proportion  of  miles  driven   ' 

Dr  Selzer  declared  Contrary  to  popular 
belief  most  alcoholics  avoid  solltarv  drinking 
and  will  weave  their  intoxicated  way  long 
distances  to  enjov  rlrinking  companionship  " 
Slogans,  billboards,  and  the  usual  cautions 
aealnst  driving  while  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol  are  useless  with  these  people,  he 
asserted 

Many  alcohol-Involved  traftic  mishaps  and 
violations  are  incurred  bv  alcoholic  persons 
whose  abnormality  Immunizes  them  against 
the  usual  educational  appeals  and  legal  de- 
vices intended  to  curb  intoxicated  driving  " 
Asking  whv  such  drivers  were  not  stopped 
befnre  rhev  could  harm  them-selves  and 
others.  Dr  Selzer  and  his  investigators 
learned   of  almo.st   Incredible   attitudes 

The  alcoholic  fatality  drivers  In  this 
study  often  drove  In  an  intoxicated  state 
a  fact  known  by  their  families,  their  friends 
and.  not  mfrequentlv  by  local  jKiUce  officers 
■'In  two  cases,  our  interviewers  were  told 
bv  famllv  members  that  the  deceased  al- 
coholic driver  had  often  driven  because  he 
v.as  too  drunk  to  walk  ' 

Families  are  often  fearful  of  calling  the 
p  .lice  because  a  high-speed  pursuit  mav 
result  which  Increases  the  llkellhofxl  of  a 
serious  accident  Two  of  the  alcoholic  fatality 
drivers  were  killed  during  s-ich  pursuits 

"There  is  also  the  unpleasant  possibility 
that  no  one  cared  very  much— and  that 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  alcoholic's 
demise  was  not  unwelcome  Given  the  hoe- 
tiuty  that  the  alcoholics  drunken  behavior 
often  engenders,  particularly  In  family 
members,  thla  posslblUty  cannot  be  dls- 
cotinted  " 

Dr  Selzer  does  not  go  along  with  the  some- 
times-heard theory  that  alcohol,  releasing 
tensions,  allows  people  to  drive  better  than 
they  would  without  It 

He  noted.  "Ethyl  alcohol,  the  essential  in- 
gredient in  beer,  wine  and  whiskey.  Is  classi- 
fied pharmacologically  aa  a  volatile  anes- 
thetic Two  other  drugs  In  this  group  are 
ether  and  chloroform 

"Since  alcohol  Is  essentially  an  anesthetic. 
even  small  amount-s  may  Impair  driving  abil- 
ity and  Judgment  This  is  often  accompanied 
by  a  feeling  of  well-being  and  an  Illusion 
of  Increused  competence. 

"Furthermore,  alcohol  depresses  the  higher 
brain  centers,  often  pennllUng  behavior 
that  would  otherwise  be  guppre«sed  or  de- 
ferred untU  better  Judgment  prevailed." 


Dr  Selzer  took  note  of  the  many  Uvema 
and  bars  along  the  highways,  usually  reach- 
able only  by  car 

Then  he  examined  the  personality  or  the 
problem  drinker.  He  s&ld.  "The  alcoholic  Is 
baslcany  egocentric  .^nd  self-centered.  This 
egocentrlclty  may  have  the  quality  of  an 
absolute  conviction  of  omnipotence  and  In- 
vulnerability 

"One  need  not  elaborate  on  the  menace 
posed  bv  .in  Intoxicated  individual  with 
these  characteristics  seated  behind  the 
wheel  of  an  instrument  as  potentially  lethal 
as  an  automobile 

In  addition,  many  alcoholics  are  chroni- 
cally depressed  A  sense  of  lonellnees.  sad- 
ness and  futility  are  often  present  The 
f.u-ade  of  Joviality  and  gaiety  which  the  al- 
coholic mav  wear  bears  no  relationship  to 
the  depth  of  the  underlying  depression. 

"A  dlsproporuonate  number  of  sulcld.vl 
gestures  and  anempts  have  long  been  ob- 
served in  the  alcoholic  population. 

"Psychoanalytic  theory  regards  alcoholism 
Itself  as  an  uncon-sclous  form  of  self-destruc- 
tion. 

'•Plnally.  the  alcoholic  Is  said  to  be  chronl- 
callv  hostile 

"Hence  we  see  the  alcoholic  described  as 
having  underlying  feelings  of  omnipotence, 
invulnerability,  chr.^nlc  rage,  depression,  and 
self-destructlveness  To  this  can  be  added 
the  effect  alcohol  has  on  driving  ability  and 
Judgment,  plus  the  realization  that  there 
are  some  5.000.000  alcoholics  In  the  coun- 
try—and one  can  appreciate  the  need  to 
further  investigate  and  rehabilitate  the  al- 
cohol-.iddlcted  driver  ' 

Seizor  s  major  study,  reported  In  Behavioral 
Science  of  January  1969.  concerned  the  5»6 
drivers  wh  .  were  Judged  by  police  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  96  fatal  traffic  accidents  result- 
ing in  117  deaths,  all  In  Washtenaw  County. 
Mich  .  from  late  1961  to  the  end  of  1964. 
Of  the  drivers  71  died  and  25  survived. 
II  was  es  abllshed  by  questioning  relatives, 
(rien  Is  and  survivors  that  36  of  the  drivers 
were  known  to  be  alcoholics 

The  study  summed  up.  In  Dr  Selzer  s 
\v.  irds 

In  the  pre.^cnt  study,  37  percent  of  the 
r.ital  accidents  were  caused  by  alcoholics 

"It  appe.vrs  that  a  relatively  small  group  of 
drivers  accounts  for  an  excessive  number  of 
fatal  accidents."  Dr  Selz.er  said. 

"Since  It  is  unlikely  that  the  alcoholic 
driver  can  resolve  his  emotional  or  drinking 
problems  unaided,  he  will  remain  a  traffic 
menace  unless  his  alcoholism  Is   treated. 

-  The  need  for  developing  effective  and  en- 
forceable means  of  detecting  and  rehabilita- 
ting alcoholic  drivers  is  obvious  " 

Dr  Selzer  cited  other  studies  whose  re- 
sults back  up  his  own  findings  about  alco- 
holic drivers 

He  said  a  study  of  convicted  drunken 
drivers  In  Sweden  showed  that  of  1,956  such 
drivers  72  percent  had  a  blood  alcohol  level 
of  0  15  percent  or  higher  at  the  time  of 
arrest— or  enough  to  make  a  difference  In 
reaction  time— and  45  percent  of  them  were 
known  alcoholics 

Additionally.  68  percent  had  committed 
culler  traffic  violations,  often  serious  ones. 

An  Ontario,  Canada,  study  showed  that  88 
alcoholics,  compared  with  the  general  driv- 
ing population,  accounted  for  2Vi  times  as 
many  accidents  as  normal  drivers. 

The  Ontario  alcoholics  also  had  nine  times 
as  many  convictions  for  drunken  driving  and 
six  times  as  many  license  suspensions. 


A  BRILLIANT  NEW  PRESIDENT 
FOR  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  add  my  voice  to  the  many  voices  of 
the  educational  commimity.  the  Dart- 
mouth  alumni   and   student  body,   the 
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media,  and  the  general  public  who  are 
expressing  their  commendation  at  the 
recent  annoimcement  that  the  distin- 
guished mathematician  and  humanist. 
Dr.  John  G.  Kemeny,  has  been  named  as 
the  13th  president  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. 

As  a  Dartmouth  alumnus  myself,  of 
course.  I  have  a  special  interest  in  Dr. 
Kemeny 's  appointment.  But  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  presidency  of  Dartmouth  I 
know  has  a  special  national  interest  be- 
cause this  great  New  Hampshire  institu- 
tion has  rightfully  taken  Its  place  as  one 
of  the  Nation's  topmost  educational  In- 
stitutions. 

Dr  Kemeny  follows  in  the  footsteps  of 
John  Sloan  Dickey,  who  has  retired  after 
25  years  as  the  Dartmouth  president.  I 
have  spoken  many  times  of  the  brilliant 
career  which  John  Sloan  Dickey  had  at 
Dartmouth.  His  will  not  be  an  easy  pres- 
idency to  follow. 

But  I  am  strong  in  my  belief  that  Dr. 
Kemeny 's  brilliance  as  an  educator,  his 
enormous  drive  and  abiUty  which  has 
been  demonstrated  in  his  decade  and  a 
half  as  a  member  of  the  Dartmouth  fac- 
ulty will  bring  to  the  president's  chair 
a  competence  that  will  take  the  Big 
Green  to  new  heights. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
newspaper  article  and  an  editorial  from 
the  Concord.  N.H..  Monitor  which  will 
complement  my  remarks  concerning  this 
great  appointment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Concord  (N.H.)  Monitor.  Jan.  24. 
1970) 

Ht7NGARIAN-BORN    PHILOSOPHEK    NEW 

President  or  Dartmouth 
Boston. — The  trustees  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege Friday  named  Dr.  John  G.  Kemeny,  43- 
year-old.  Hungarian-born  philosopher  and 
mathematician,  as  13th  president  of  the  lib- 
eral arts  school. 

Dr.  Kemeny  was  named  at  a  meeting  here 
to  succeed  John  Sloan  Dickey  who  Is  retir- 
ing after  25  years  as  president.  He  will  take 
over  officially  March  1. 

The  fourth  non-alunanus  to  head  Dart- 
mouth since  It  was  founded  In  1769.  Dr. 
Kemeny  Is  a  Princeton  graduate  who  began 
his  academic  career  as  a  research  assistant  to 
Dr.  Albert  Einstein 

He  has  been  chairman  of  the  Dartmouth 
mathematics  department  for  12  years  and 
has  been  a  pioneer  In  developing  computer 
time-sharing  as  an  educational  tool. 

He  has  had  a  key  role  in  shaping  the 
modern  curriculum  of  Dartmouth  and  for 
the  past  two  years  has  been  coordinator  of 
educational  plans  and  development. 

Dr  Kemeny  Joined  the  Dartmouth  faculty 
In  1953  and  currently  holds  the  chair  estab- 
lished a  year  ago  to  encourage  Innovation 
in  teaching. 

Lloyd  Brace,  chairman  of  trustees,  termed 
the  president-designate  "one  of  the  truly 
creative  minds  in  America  today."  He  said 
more  than  200  persons  were  considered  by 
trustees  before  a  decision  was  reached. 

Dr  Kemeny  Indicated  he  plans  to  continue 
to  teach  one  or  two  courses  after  becoming 
president. 

He  has  been  chairman  of  the  college's 
Committee  on  Equal  Opportunity  to  advise 
on  aiding  disadvantaged  minorities  to  at- 
tend Dartmouth,  and  a  member  of  the  trus- 
tees" ad  hoc  committee  studying  the  school's 


programs  and  prlorttles,  especially  the  edu- 
cation of  women  at  the  now  all-male  school. 
Dr.  Dickey  commented,  "Prof.  Kemeny  has 
long  since  demonstrated  his  devotion  to  this 
college  and  I  make  bold  to  assure  him  that 
all  sectors  of  the  Dartmouth  community  wlU 
make  a  response  In  kind  to  his  leadership." 

HUNGARIAN  -BORN 

Dr.  Kemeny  was  born  In  Budapest.  Hun- 
gary, the  son  of  an  export -Import  broker, 
and  was  brought  to  the  United  States  by  his 
family  In  1940  to  escape  the  Nazi  expansion. 

He  graduated  summa  cum  laude  from 
Princeton  In  1947  after  World  War  II  mili- 
tary service  in  which  he.  while  still  in  his 
teens,  was  mathematician  In  the  theoretical 
division  of  the  Manhattan  atomic  bomb 
project  at  Los  Alamos.  N.M. 

After  winning  his  doctorate  in  mathema- 
tics In  1949,  he  Joined  the  Princeton  mathe- 
matics faciUty,  specializing  In  logic,  but  in 
1951  changed  to  the  philosophy  department. 

He  was  named  to  the  Dartmouth  faculty 
with  the  chore  of  rebuilding  Its  mathema- 
tics department,  which  had  been  hit  by  a 
series  of  retirements. 

Daktmouth's  President  Kement 
Dartmoutb  College  has  a  new  president. 
He  Is  Dr.  John  G.  Kemeny.  a  mathematician 
and  philosopher  who  for  the  past  16  years 
has  been  the  driving  force  behind  the  Col- 
lege's explosive  emergence  In  the  fields  of 
mathematics  and  computers. 

Kemeny,  44,  will  take  office  March  1.  re- 
placing John  Sloan  Dickey  who  has  served 
as  Dartmouth's  12th  president  for  nearly  25 
years.  Dr.  Dickey  announced  In  September 
1968  that  he  would  retire  this  year. 

Thus  Dartmouth's  trustees  reached  "In- 
house"  to  pick  a  new  leader  for  the  institu- 
tion which  Is  celebrating  Its  200th  anniver- 
sary thU  year.  The  tmsteea  considered  more 
than  200  persons  fca-  the  Job. 

Kemeny  was  born  In  Hungary  and  came  to 
the  United  States  with  his  parents  in  1940. 
He  U  a  graduate  of  Princeton  and  thus  is 
the  fourth  non-alumnus  to  hold  the  presi- 
dency since  Dartmouth  was  founded  In  1769. 
He  Is  a  man  of  tremendous  energy  and  In- 
tellectual capability.  While  still  In  his  teens. 
he  worked  during  World  War  n  as  a  the- 
oretical mathematician  on  the  atomic  bomb 
project  at  Los  Alamos.  N.M.  In  1948  he  was 
a  research  assistant  to  Dr.  Albert  Einstein 
at  Princeton's  Institute  for  Advanced  Study. 
Dartmouth's  presldent-to-be  has  a  list  of 
accomplishments  and  successful  projects  to 
his  credit  as  long  as  your  arm — among  them 
the  College's  computer  time-sharing  pro- 
gram for  secondary  schools. 

But  one  that  particularly  Impressed  us 
was  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Hanover 
School  Board  for  three  years. 

This  may  seem  insignificant  In  light  of 
Kemeny's  massive  Impact  on  the  national 
educational  community. 

But  to  us.  It  Is  promising.  For  if  there  is 
one  area  In  which  we  could  fault  our  alma 
mater  It  U  In  the  College's  relationships  to 
the  state  In  which  It  Is  situated  and  the 
problems  that  lieset  New  Hampshire. 

With  some  exceptions.  Dartmouth,  with  Its 
priceless  Intellectual  and  research  resources 
and  heritage  of  educational  excellence,  has 
stood  a  world  apart  from  the  rough-and- 
tumble  of  New  Hampshire's  public  affairs. 

Its  former  dean,  Thaddeus  Seymour,  was 
active  In  politics.  One  of  Its  government  pro- 
fessors, Laurence  Radway,  Is  a  member  of 
the  state  legislature.  Some  of  Its  faculty 
served  on  the  Task  Force.  But  as  an  in- 
stitution. Dartmouth  has  been  isolated  from 
New  Hampshire. 

We  hope  that  will  change  In  coming  years. 
An  Institution  of  Dartmouth's  character, 
quality  and  tradition  has  much  to  contribute 
to  New  Hampshire. 

And  we  think  a  man  of  Dr.  Kemeny's  In- 


tensity and  wide  Interest  range  could  be  a 
leader  toward  this  end.  He  has  proved  him- 
self extraordlnarUy  capable  In  comprehend- 
ing not  only  the  complexity  of  theoretical, 
mathematical  and  social  problems,  but  the 
practical  aspect  as  weU. 

He  has  shown  this  not  only  by  his  devel- 
opment of  the  secondary  school  time-sharing 
program  on  Dartmouth's  computers,  but  by 
his  inspiring  chairmanship  of  the  College's 
Committee  on  Equal  Opportunity,  which  de- 
veloped the  summertime  ABC  program  for 
minorities. 

We  applaud  the  selection  of  Dr.  Kemeny 
as  Dartmouth's  13th  president. 


WHO  FIXES  OIL  PRICES? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  with- 
in the  next  few  weeks,  President  Nixon 
will  decide  on  the  future  course  of  U.S. 
oil  policy.  He  will  act  upon  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Cabinet  Task  Force 
on  Oil  Import  Control,  chaired  by  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  George  Shulte,  which  has 
conducted  an  intensive  study  of  the  U.S 
oil  Industry  and  the  oU  Import  control 
program.  The  majority  of  the  task  force 
recommends,  as  I  understand  it,  replace- 
ment of  the  current  quota  system  with 
a  new  tariff  system.  The  minority,  con- 
sisting of  Secretary  of  Commerce  Stans 
and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hickel  is 
reported  to  favor  retention  of  the  pres- 
ent quota  system. 

Mr.  President,  assuming  an  oil  import 
control  system  is  necessary  for  our  na- 
tional security— the  only  justification  for 
such  a  program,  my  only  concern  is  that 
the  system  we  adopt  Is  the  most  efficient 
available.  This  means  the  system  must 
protect  our  national  security  at  the  least 
cost,  with  the  least  anticompetitive  effect 
and  with  the  most  benefit  to  the 
consumers. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  efficiency  of 
any  oil  Import  control  we  must  look 
through  the  confusion  of  charges  and 
counter-charges  and  focus  on  some  of 
the  reaUties  of  oU  imports.  We  have 
heard  a  lot  of  loose  talk  about  the  pro- 
posed Uriff  system.  The  most  basic 
charge  of  the  opponents  of  the  tariff  sys- 
tem Is  that  It  Is  "price  fixing"  and  that 
the  tariff  system  somehow  introduces  a 
new  element,    'Goverrunent  control  of 

prices."  . 

The  opponents  of  changing  the  oil  un- 
port  control  program  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  present  program  also  fixes 
prices;  the  difference  being  that,  under 
the  present  program,  prices  are  fixed  In 
Texas  and  Louisiana,  while  imder  the 
tariff  system,  prices  would  be  fixed  in 
Washington  where  consumers  have  at 
least  a  chance  of  influencing  the  price 

level. 

I  do  not  know  how  well  acquainted  the 
opponents  of  the  tariff  system  are  with 
basic  economics  but  controlling  the  quan- 
tity of  imports  of  a  product  through 
quotas  affects  and  "controls"  the  price  of 
that  product  just  as  controUing  the  tariff 
level  of  imports  of  a  product  also  af- 
fects and  controls  prices.  It  is  caUed  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  In  fact,  u 
the  oil  spokesmen  would  read  some  oi 
their  past  statements,  they  would  see  that 
they  have  argued  for  quota  controls  on 
the  grounds  that  the  price  of  crude  oil 
needs  to  be  kept  at  a  high  enough  level 
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to  encourage  domestic  exploration  and 
production  I  know  of  no  more  direct, 
baJd  admission  that  quotas  affect  and 
control  prices. 

Let  us  cut  throutih  the  fog  to  see  what 
Uie  oil  industry  is  really  sai'ln^  The 
real  reason  they  oppose  the  tariff  syst^-m 
IS  not  because  it  involves  fixing  of  price.s, 
but  because  it  may  involve  fixing  of  prices 
at  a  lower  level,  and  might  prevent  them 
from  raising  prices  whenever  they  want 
The  quota  system,  of  course.  Involves 
price  fixing,  but  they  like  that  t>ecau.se  it 
fixes  prices  at  a  higher  level  and  allows 
them  to  Increase  those  pricey  whenever 
they  want. 

The  market  demand  proration;ng  sys- 
tems in  States  such  as  Texas  and  Louisi- 
ana also  fix  prices  but  they  are  for  that 
because  it  involves  fixing  prices  at  a 
hieher  level  than  if  the  free  market  were 
allowed  to  operate 

So  the  reality  is  this:  The  quota  system 
controls  prices,  but  keeps  them  at  a  hish 
level,  a  level  the  oil  industn.'  likes,  and 
makes  price  rises  possible:  therefore, 
they  defend  the  quota  system  as  essential 
to  national  security  A  tanff  system  will 
also  fix  prices,  but  may  bnng  about  some 
reduction  in  those  prices.  ,so  they  attack 
that  system  as  an  attempt  at  pnce  fixing 
by  the  Federal  Government  They  have 
had  price  fixing  all  along  They  know  it. 
The  only  question  is  whether  the  price 
will  be  fixed  merely  to  benefit  the  oil 
mdustr>-  or  to  benefit  the  entire  Nation 
which  includes  consumers  and  taxpayers. 

The  present  control  system,  along  with 
all  the  other  benefits  the  oil  industry  has 
had  t)een  able  to  get.  represents  a  massive 
intervention  In  the  market  system,  and 
the  oil  industry  knows  this  too:  they  are 
the  ones  who  thought  It  up  and  they  are 
the  ones  who  t>enefit  from  it  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest  of  us. 

All  that  we  l:i  the  con.sumer  States  a>k 
is  that  the  industry-  be  as  honest  about 
I's  motives  as  we  are  honest  about  ours 
Their  motives  are  prices  and  profits:  they 
want  to  make  more  money  Our  aim.  of 
course,  is  to  restore  competition  and  get 
the  lower  prices  that  result  from  com- 
petition Naturally  we  want  to  pay  less 
money  and,  just  as  naturally,  they  want 
to  charge  us  more  money. 

What  IS  really  wrong  about  the  whole 
system  is  that  one  industry  has  become 
so  powerful  that  they  were  able  to  get 
the  Federal  Government  to  inte:-vene  in 
the  marketplace  on  their  behalf  at  the 
expense  of  the  consumers  who  lack  the 
organized  power  of  the  oil  industry.  Gov- 
ernment intervention  thus  acts  to  destroy 
competition,  and  makes  it  Impossible  to 
seek  a  balance  Ijetween  our  desire  for 
lower  prices  and  the  industry's  desire  for 
higher  prices.  The  Government,  for  the 
past  10  years,  has  simply  fixed  prices  at 
a  high  level  and  allowed  them  to  go 
higher  with  little  regard  for  their  In- 
flatlonar>'  impact, 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  why  we  are 
seeking  changes  in  the  oU  import  pro- 
gram that  will  redress  the  balance  We 
do  not  wish  any  111  to  the  oU  industry, 
but  they  have  certainly  not  attempted  to 
meet  the  legitimate  needs  of  the  con- 
sumers. Therefore.  In  assessing  national 
security  needs,  we  must  ask  that  the 
Federal  Government's  control  system  be 
changed  to  benefit  all  the  people  amd  not 


force  one  section  to  bear  a  dispropor- 
tionate burden  of  the  cost. 

Further,  we  ask  to  hear  some  plain 
talk  on  the  part  of  the  oU  industry.  We 
would  like  to  hear  some  consistent  talk 
If  they  are  against  price  fixing  then  they 
should  be  against  a  tanff  system  and 
quota  control  system  and  the  State  pro- 
rationing  systems  tied  to  market  de- 
mand 

If  they  are  for  free  enterprise  and  a 
free  market,  then  they  should  be  against 
any  form  of  import  controls.  In  partic- 
ular, they  should  be  against  the  present 
quota  system  which,  as  the  Justice  De- 
partment pointed  out.  Is  destructive  of 
competition.  For  example,  the  present 
system  limits  Imports  of  finished  prod- 
ucts to  those  who  happened  to  be  Im- 
porters in  1957. 

National  security  would  be  far  better 
sened  by  a  program  desit;ned  to  protect 
our  national  security  needs  for  oil  di- 
rectly rather  than  relying  upon  the  in- 
direct fallout  of  a  scheme  to  maintain 
hu'h  domestic  oil  prices 

I  am  confident  that  Pre^ident  Nixon 
will  recognize  these  facts  I  am  sure  he 
will  realize  that  the  real  question  is  not 
price  fLxing  or  Government  control,  be- 
cau.se  these  result  from  quotas  or  tariffs; 
rather  he  will  recognize  that  the  real 
question  is  the  impact  of  any  system  on 
prices,  mtiation.  and  comp)etit:on 


THE  COUNCIL  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUAUT\' 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr  President,  yester- 
day President  Richard  M  Nixon  tofik  an 
important  and  far-reaching  step  in  the 
fight  to  restore  higii  quality  to  our  en- 
vironment He  selected  three  outstand- 
ing men  to  serve  as  his  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality. 

The  men  selected  by  the  President  for 
this  tremendously  important  assignment 
have  had  long  experience  m  the  area  of 
con-^ervatlon,  resource  management  and 
development.  They  will  bring  to  the  job 
a  balanced  approach,  dedication  and 
deep  concern  They  are  men  who  know 
the  problem — both  in  its  broadest  out- 
lines and  in  Its  specifics 

Russell  Train,  as  Chairman,  brings  to 
the  job  a  lifetime  of  work  in  the  area  of 
preserving  our  natural  resources  and  In 
trying  to  get  man  to  live  more  in  har- 
mony with  nature.  He  has  an  outstand- 
ing record  as  Under  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior where  his  greatest  concern  has 
heen  the  proper  management  of  our  re- 
sources. 

Robert  Cahn  s  qualifications  as  an 
expert  on  the  problem  of  environment 
quality  cannot  be  challenged.  His  great 
service  to  the  Nation  through  articles 
he  has  written  was  recognized  by  the 
award  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  journal- 
ism. The  series  which  appeared  In  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  was  an  out- 
standing piece  of  work. 

Dr  Gordon  J.  P.  MacDonald.  as  vice 
chancellor  for  research  and  graduate 
studies  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Santa  Barbara  has  demonstrated  his 
outstanding  ability  at  organizing  and 
directing  nimibers  of  hlgh-cailber  re- 
search groups.  He  brings  that  adminis- 
trative ability  In  the  research  area  to  his 
new  poet.  It  will  take  a  great  deal  of  In- 


tense research  to  develop  the  kind  of 
program  we  need  to  solve  our  environ- 
mental problems  without  at  the  same 
time  creating  new  problems  for  the  fu- 
ture 

The  President  is  to  be  commended  on 
the  fine  men  he  has  chosen  to  act  as  his 
chief  adv  users  in  the  battle  to  reclaim  our 
Nation  so  as  to  pass  it  along  to  the  next 
ceneration  in  better  shape  than  it  was 
when  we  inherited  It. 


SMOKING  ON  AIRCRAFT— IV 

Mr  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  I  applauded  the  decision  by 
Pp.n  Am  to  offer  separate  areas  on  air- 
planes for  smokers  and  nonsmokers.  An 
article  written  by  Al  Karr  and  published 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Januarj- 
29  discusses  the  entire  problem  of  smok- 
ing m  public  areas.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record.  I  had  not  realized  that  my 
friend.  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger, 
was  an  ally  in  fighting  for  the  rights  of 
the  nonsmoking  aircraft  passengers. 

With  the  current  universal  concern 
about  pollution.  It  Is  Ironic  that  although 
a  person  may  be  20,000  feet  up  In  a  plane, 
he  IS  as  subject  to  smoke  poUutlon  as  If 
he  were  sitting  In  any  traditional  smoke- 
filled  room, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  com- 
panion article  published  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  In  which  Mr.  Steve  Allen 
discusses  the  plight  of  entertainers,  be 
pnnted  in  the  Record. 

I  think  this  all  points  to  the  need  for 
legislation,  so  that  the  rights  of  non- 
smokers  are  protected.  My  bill.  S,  3255, 
would  accomplish  this.  I  hope  for  prompt 
action  on  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  orderd  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Pressvrx  Bnuw  To  Ctikb  Smokiss  in  Aih- 
I.I.NERS,  Other  Pubuc  Puacts — Bans  or 
Separate  Sections  Sought — Aixksct  Vic- 
tims Complain  or  Health  Pkril — Ancrt 
Smoker  Fights  Back 

( By  Albert  R  Karr ) 

WASHINGTON. — Warren  E.  Burger  regards 
tobacco  smoke  in  close  quarters  as  "intoler- 
able," yet  on  a  flight  from  Washington  to 
Mlnneapolis-St.  Paul  he  counted  37  fellow 
piisaengers  puffing  away,  "The  stewardeases 
were  as  red-eyed  as  I  wa«,"  he  said  later. 

So  Mr  Burger  got  off  the  smoke-filled 
plane  at  Madison.  Wis.,  and  stayed  overnight 
completing  his  fUght  the  next  day.  Then  he 
fired  off  a  complaining  letter  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  offending  airline — coid  "was  not 
even  accorded  the  courtesy  of  an  answer." 
Ever  since,  he  says,  he  and  his  family  have 
made  a  point  of  avoiding  that  airline,  and 
they  figure  their  little  boycott  has  deprived 
the  carrier  of  more  than  $3,500  in  fares  in 
the  past  five  years. 

Mr.  Burger  recounted  this  story  (never 
naming  the  airline)  In  a  recent  letter  to  the 
head  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion suggesting  Government  curbs  on  smok- 
ing aboard  airplanes.  1^.  Burger  made  a 
point  of  asking  to  be  treated  Just  like  any 
other  traveler,  but  because  he  la  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  tJnlted  States  he  received  a 
personal  reply  from  PAA  Administrator  John 
H.  Shaffer 

"Responsive  action"  by  the  Oovernment  Is 
being  taken.  Mr.  Shaffer  promised,  revealing 
that  he  has  asked  airline  presidents  to  try 
to  restrict  smoking  on  their  planes 
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A    NEW    r»ONT 

Unlike  the  Chief  Justice,  many  nonsmok- 
ers have  long  suffered  without  complaining 
while  others  around  them  puffed  in  public. 
But  more  voices  are  being  raised  these  days 
lis  a  broad  new  front  is  opened  in  the  war 
upalnst  tobacco. 

Smoking  in  public,  especlaUy  In  confined 
places,  is  being  attacked  as  irritating  to  non- 
smokers  and  Injurious  to  their  health.  It 
is  also  being  criticized  as  a  fire  hazard  and  as 
a  n.sk  in  unexpected  ways-— it's  said,  for 
example,  that  smoke  can  gum  up  the  controls 
of  an  airplane. 

Consumer  crusader  Ralph  Nader  asks  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  forbid  smoking  on  airUners 
(ind  intercity  buses,  where  clgarets  and  pipes 
generally  are  permitted  now.  Smoking  foe 
John  Banzhaf.  whose  "equal  time"  cam- 
paign led  to  the  antlsmoklng  commercials 
now  carried  on  radio  and  television,  isnt  for 
an  outright  ban  In  planes  and  buses,  but  he 
wants  the  Government  to  order  smokers 
there  to  be  physically  segregated.  Both  in- 
tend to  carry  their  cause  to  court  if  the 
Government  doesn't  act  fast. 

For  the  future.  Mr.  Nader  envisions  asking 
state  authorities  to  ban  or  limit  smoking  in 
waning  rooms  at  hospitals  and  railroad  and 
bu^  St ai  ions.  He  also  suggests  a  rule  pro- 
hibiting smoking  In  taxlcabs  here  in  Wash- 
ington If  either  the  driver  or  passenger  ob- 
ject.-. 

BILLS    INTRODtrCED 

Mr.  Banzhaf,  an  associate  professor  of  law 
at  George  Washington  University,  promises 
to  push  for  curbs  on  smoking  in  restaurants, 
meeting  rooms  and  elevators,  plus  enforce- 
ment of  oft-violated  no-smoklng  rules  in 
SL.me  sections  of  passenger  trains.  One  pos- 
sible tactic;  Lawsuits  on  behalf  of  persons 
claiming  tlieir  privacy  or  health  is  affected 
b',-  tobacco  smoke. 

Some  lawmakers  are  waging  antlsmoklng 
campaigns  of  their  own.  Legislation  to  re- 
strict smoking  aboard  public  transportation 
lias  been  Introduced  in  Congress  by  Sen. 
Mark  Hatfield.  Oregon  Republican,  and  Rep. 
Andrew  Jacobs.  Indiana  Democrat.  Similar 
proposals  are  pending  in  the  legislatures  of 
at  least  two  states,  Illinois  and  Indiana.  New 
York  State  Sen.  Edward  Speno  Ukewise  in- 
tends to  seek  legislation  curbing  smoking  on 
buses  and  trains  and  In  places  of  public 
assembly. 

•People  are  becoming  aware  of  their  right 
to  have  clean  air  to  breathe,  uncontamlnated 
by  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke."  Sen.  Speno 
says. 

Since  nonsmoker  Richard  Nixon's  first 
Presidential  press  conference,  smoking  has 
been  banned  at  those  tradlOonally  smoky 
White  House  sessions.  A  merchant  seaman 
recently  »TOte  his  union  magazine  insisting 
that  something  be  done  to  protect  non- 
smokers  from  smokers  in  cramped  ship 
quarters.  A  Maryland  supermarket  shopper 
says  that  when  she  couldn't  avoid  the  smoke 
from  an  employe's  cigar  at  the  produce 
counter,  "I  felt  like  shouUng  ot»cenlties  at 
him."  The  District  of  Columbia  Medical 
Society  wanu  hospitals  here  to  segregate 
patients  who  smoke. 

When  the  American  Medical  Association's 
A  MA  News  pubUshed  a  complaint  from  a 
Spokane  doctor  about  smoking  aboard  an 
airliner,  it  evoked  an  unprecedented  reader 
reacUon.  Of  the  34  responses  from  the  doctors 
that  the  periodical  later  printed,  33  bitterly 
criticized  smoking  on  planes.  Dr.  David 
Warden  Jr,  of  Kaysville,  Utah,  described  two 
13-hour  flights  between  Hawaii  and  Vietnam, 
where  he  was  an  Army  medic;  to  ward  off  the 
tobacco  smoke,  he  said,  he  wore  a  gas  mask. 
The  complalnte  arent  being  entirely  Ig- 
nored The  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
and  the  PubUc  Health  Service  have  begun 
a  one- year  study  of  the  effects  of  tobacco 
smoke   on   airplane   pasaengers.   First   step: 


An  analysis  the  other  day  of  the  smoke 
clouds  in  a  military  plane  carrying  165  pas- 
sengers—armed forces  personnel,  dependents 
and  Oovernment  officials— from  TravU  Air 
Force  Base  in  California  to  Tokyo.  Also,  the 
FAA  promises  to  start  proceedings  soon  that 
might  lead  to  a  smoking  ban  or  smoker  segre- 
gation on  commercial  flights;  the  conclusion 
is  six  months  or  more  away. 

Several  airlines  are  considering  steps  to 
mollify  nonsmokers.  Pan  American  World 
AUTvays  says  It  soon  will  set  aside  no- 
smoklng  sections  in  economy  class  aboard 
the  spacious  Boeing  7478  it  is  starting  to 
put  in  service.  American  Airlines  says  It  may 
^e  a  similar  step  when  Us  747  service  starts 
March  2.  Some  other  lines  figure  they  may 
do  likewise.  ,    . 

But  one  airline  spokesman  sees  a  market- 
ing dilemma:  Whether  It's  wiser  to  continue 
catering  to  the  smoking  passenger  or  risk  of- 
fending him  by  bending  to  the  nonsmoker  s 
increasing  complaints.  (Under  pressure  from 
tobacco  foes,  the  airlines  a  year  ago  made 
one  move  In  the  latter  direction;  they  quit 
handing  out  free  packs  of  cigarettes  to  pas- 
sengers.) Some  people  who  wont  fly  say  their 
mam  reason  Is  the  smoke  In  the  passenger 

The  smoker.  lor  his  part,  is  easilr  offended. 
Seeking  solace  from  advlce-glver  Ann  Land- 
ers, a  heavy  smoker  wrote  of  his  infurlatlon 
when  upon  Inquiring  of  his  airline  seatmate 
whether  she  would  mind  if  he  lit  up,  she 
said  yes.  He  asked  the  woman  to  find  an- 
other seat,  becatise,  he  told  Miss  Landers, 
"I  felt  she  was  interfering  with  my  rights," 
Miss    Landers   said    he    was    wrong. 

Railroads  are  outdistancing  airlines  in 
demonstrating  concern  for  the  nonsmoker, 
among  the  relative  handful  of  passengers 
they  still  carry.  A  Penn  Central  survey  found 
that  77.6%  of  its  New  York  commuters  pre- 
ferred no-smoklng  cars;  accordingly,  two 
months  ago  the  Harlem  &  Hudson  division 
Increased  the  ratio  of  no-smokers  to  smokers, 
making  It  three  cars  to  one  instead  of  two  to 
one.  Penn  Central  hands  out  a  brochure 
chiding  "the  minority  of  dally  riders  who 
gain  gratification  from  smoking  In  nonsmok- 
ing cars  much  to  the  annoyance  of  their 
nonsmoking  brethren." 

To  the  nonsmoker,  tobacco  fumes  can  be 
more  than  a  mere  annoyance.  Foes  of  smok- 
ing point  to  an  Italian  medical  team's  con- 
clusion that  the  amount  of  cancer-suspect 
tar  and  nicotine  is  greater  in  a  clgarets 
tmlnhaled  smoke  than  m  the  smoke  Inhaled. 
The  cited  reason:  Although  the  tar-nlcotlne 
concentration  Is  denser  In  the  inhaled  smoke, 
a  typical  clgaret  Is  Inhaled  for  a  scant  24 
seconds  altogether,  while  Its  total  burning 
time  is  12  minutes.  A  survey  of  families  in 
Denver  and  Detroit  Indicated  a  direct  link 
between  parents'  smoking  and  children's 
respiratory  diseases. 

Allergy  sufferers  recount  horror  stories 
about  tobacco.  A  New  Haven  man  tells  of 
two  "narrow  escapes"  from  death  by  shock 
and  throat  closure  on  no-smoking  cars  of  the 
New  Haven  Railroad;  he  carries  cortisone 
and  other  medicine  to  combat  such  smoke- 
allergy  attacks.  Henrietta  Walker  of  CUnton, 
Md.,  complains  of  fatigue  and  other  Ul  ef- 
fects from  tobacco  smoke  and  says  that  she 
once  required  a  week  to  recover  from  a  cross- 
country fUght.  Ashton  B.  Collins  Jr.,  of 
Greenwich.  Conn..  deecrll>e8  "eyes  reddened 
and  watering  and  nasal  and  sinus  passages 
painfully  Inflamed  as  a  result  of  exposure  to 
tobacco  smoke  from  where  there  Is  absolutely 
no  escape." 

Proclaims  tobacco  foe  Banzhaf:  "If  you 
convince  peoirie  that  somebody  U  Inflicting 
a  health  hazard  oa  them.  theyTl  get  mad  and 
try  to  do  something  about  It." 

Mr  Banzhaf  la  organizing  Citizens  to  Re- 
strict Airline  Smoking  Hazards  (CRASH  for 
short)  and  Ralph  Nader  cites  airplane  acci- 
dents for  which  smoking  may  have  been  to 
blame.  Klghty-two  persons  died  when  a  Pied- 


mont Aviation  airliner  collided  in  midair 
with  a  private  plane  that  had  wandered  out 
of  Its  proper  flight  path;  Federal  Investiga- 
tors said  there  was  evidence  that  the  Pied- 
mont crew  had  been  distracted  by  an  ashtray 
fire  in  the  cockpit,  and,  in  their  report,  the 
InvesOgators  wondered  If  the  coUUlon  might 
have  been  avoided  if  the  airliner  crew  had 
seen  the  other  craft  sooner. 

The  crash  of  a  United  Air  Unes  Viscount, 
killing  39,  may  have  resulted  from  a  fuse- 
lage fire  fueled  bv  lighter  fluid,  A  cabin  fire 
in  a  Trans  Wortd  AlrUnes  707  apparently  was 
caused  by  a  clgaret  butt  (the  plane  was  on 
ground  and  the  passengers  escaped ) , 

Other  critics  say  there  is  evidence  that 
substances  in  clgaret  smoke  collect  with  lint 
to  form  a  layer  on  airplane  ventilation  ducts 
and  on  some  controls,  affecting  the  plane's 
operation.  The  FAA  acknowledged  the  col- 
lection pnxiess  but  says  it  can't  confirm  a 
safety  hazard.  However,  a  major  aircraft  mak- 
er. In  a  letter  to  Sen.  Hatfield,  says  Its  big 
new  jets  will  have  electronic  pressure  controls 
Instead  of  pneumatic  controls,  "which  expe- 
rience has  shown  are  adversely  affected  by  to- 
Dacco  tar," 


Cicih-Smoking   in    a   Plane 
Makes  Steve   Allen   Fume 

Washington. — Though  many  public  places 
already  proclaim  prohibitions  on  smoking, 
enforcement  is  a  sometime  thing. 

Entertainer  Steve  Allen  was  Just  starting 
to  munch  an  airliner  snack  when  the  man  in 
the  seat  ahead  lit  up  a  pungent  cigar.  Hoping 
to  have  It  put  out,  Mr.  Allen  asked  the  stew- 
ardess if  cigar-smoking  was  allowed  on  the 
plane. 

"Actually  it  isn't,  Mr.  Allen,"  she  replied, 
"but  if  you  want  to  smoke  a  cigar,  go  right 
ahead." 

Once  Mr.  Allen  had  made  his  wishes  per- 
fectly clear,  the  stewardess  had  the  man 
douse  the  stogie.  "Outside  of  genocide."  Mr. 
Allen  declares,  "the  worst  thing  a  person 
can  do  is  light  up  a  cigar  when  someone  else 
Is  eating." 

He  says  cigar-smoke  Is  a  particular  bother 
because  he's  allergic  to  It.  He  also  says  he 
is  allergic  to  dogs,  adding:  "If  I  ever  meet 
a  dog  smoking  a  cigar.  I'm  In  real  trouble." 


RELIEF  SUPPLIES  FOR  BIAFRA 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  reported  from  Blafra  this  morning 
that  once  again  obstacles  are  being 
placed  in  the  way  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  in  its  efforts 
to  expedite  the  flow  of  relief  supplies  into 
the  Ibo  areas  of  the  country  which  were 
so  devastated  in  the  recent  civil  war.  It 
has  been  announced  that  the  committee 
is  unable  to  continue  its  airlift  from  Co- 
tonou,  Dahomey,  with  aircraft  provided 
by  the  United  States  pending  an  agree- 
ment With  the  Nigerian  Gtovemment. 

■While  all  of  us  who  have  been  con- 
cerned With  the  Biafran  situation  are 
sympathetic  to  the  problems  of  rebuild- 
ing the  country  and  the  difficulties  of 
reaching  all  of  those  who  sltb  in  need  of 
immediate  help,  such  delays  and  obstruc- 
tions are  intolerable.  It  is  especially  un- 
fortunate when  stubborn  pride  precludes 
the  acceptance  by  the  Nigerian  Govern- 
ment of  the  use  of  supplies  and  facilities 
which  were  assembled  for  use  in  the  Bi- 
afran airlift,  when  these  are  closest  to 
the  location  of  the  most  pressing  needs. 
The  failure  to  allow  use  of  the  Uli  airstrip 
for  reUef  flights,  and  the  blockage  of  sup- 
plies which  are  collected  at  Port  Har- 
court  and  at  Sao  Tom6  are  causes  for 
great  concern. 
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It  IS  clear,  now  that  the  war  is  over, 
that  the  Nigenan  Federal  Government 
is  the  only  agent  which  can  ultimately 
insure  that  all  those  who  suffered  on  both 
sides  are  adequately  cared  for.  and  that 
with  the  proper  action  now  the  future  of 
that  nation  will  be  brighter  than  its  past 

I  call  upon  General  Gowon  to  expedite 
deliven-'  of  relief  supplies,  from  whatever 
source,  to  those  who  need  it  mast  using 
all  available  channels  tind  facilities  No 
nation  can  stand  alone,  and  the  benefits 
of  a  more  favorable  attitude  toward  the 
Nigenan  Government  and  an  improved 
public  image  which  these  steps  would  In- 
sure would  be  great  All  concerned  must 
approach  the  problem  of  binding  up  and 
rebuilding  the  countrv-  in  a  dispassionate 
and  responsible  fashion 


AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAYS 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr  COOK  Mr  President,  in  Decem- 
ber the  Committee  on  Commerce  re- 
ported S  3108,  tht  Airport  and  Airways 
Development  Act  of  1969  The  House 
passed  a  similar  measure.  HR  14465 
This  legislation  represents  a  major  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  keep  pace  with  the  tremendous 
growth  of  aviation  Both  the  proposal 
for  a  trust  fund,  and  the  large  sums  au- 
thorized demonstrate  an  awareness  of 
the  future  demands  on  our  airport  fa- 
cilities. 

However,  at  the  same  time  that  we 
were  applying  the  tnist  fund  concept 
in  this  field,  the  industr>'  has  been  man- 
ufacturing and  designing  a  new  genera- 
tion of  jumbo  and  supersonic  Jets  which 
will  certainly  render  obsolete  many  ex- 
isting airports  The  cost  of  expanding 
airfields  and  developing  new  ones  is 
well  beyond  the  economic  ability  of  a 
majortty  of  oiu-  State  and  local  govern- 
ments As  long  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment continues  to  tax  most  sources  of 
revenue,  the  proposed  50-50  Federal - 
State  matching  formula  is  insufficient 
to  meet  these  future  needs  In  my  own 
State,  the  local  tax  resources  will  not 
be  adequate  to  take  advantage  of  this 
Federal  program 

In  view  of  this  verv*  serious  situation, 
I  would  urge  the  Senate  to  cjjnsider  al- 
ternate methods  of  financing  this  pro- 
gram A  possible  solution  would  be  an 
increase  of  the  Federal  share  of  the 
matching  funds  The  90-10  matching 
formula  of  the  highway  trust  fund  is  a 
classic  example  of  a  full  commitment 
by  the  Federal  Govemm.ent  Our  dan- 
gerously overcrowded  airports  deserve 
no  less  a  commitment 

An  alternative  to  increased  Federal 
participation  would  be  permissive  lan- 
guage allowing  the  State  or  local  taxing 
authority  to  assess  a  "boarding  charge" 
on  each  passenger  originating  from  with- 
in that  State  Montana,  New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey,  and  Evansville.  Ind  ,  now 
levy  such  a  tax  However,  all  of  these 
laws  have  been  appealed  to  the  courts. 
The  Montana  Supreme  Court  recently 
declared  a  $1  "user  charge  "  unconsti- 
tutional as  a  burden  on  interstate  com- 
merce and  a  violation  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  US  Corvstitution 
However,  a  State  supreme  court  is  not 


the   final   arbiter   in   matters   affecting 
interstate  commerce 

Therefore,  while  neither  of  the  fore- 
going suggestions  ma>'  be  the  final  solu- 
tion. Congress  has  a  responsibility  to 
explore  all  avenues  of  possible  relief  for 
our  already  overburdened  State  and  local 
governments 


EDUCATION   FOR  ALl^— II 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  the 
General  Conference  of  UNESCO  adopted 
the  Convention  Against  Discrimination 
m  Education  at  its  1960  meeting.  In 
broad  terms,  the  convention  defines  dis- 
crimination as  depriving  any  person  or 
group  of  access  to  education  of  any  kind 
at  anj'  level;  limiting  a  person  or  group 
to  an  inferior  standard  or  inflicting  edu- 
cational conditions  incompatible  with 
human  dignity  because  of  race,  religion, 
sex,  national  origin,  or  political  beliefs. 

The  convention  prohibits  separate  ed- 
ucational institutions  except  in  specific 
circumstances  for  reasons  of  sex.  reli- 
gion, or  language  Private  educational 
institutions  are  fully  accepted  provided 
participation  is  optional,  they  conform 
to  minimum  standards,  and  they  are  not 
designed  to  secure  the  exclusion  of  any 
group. 

The  convention  further  provides  equal 
access  to  education  for  alien  residents 
as  well  as  nationals 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Convention  Against  Discrimina- 
tion in  Education  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  conven- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I     CiiNVESnoN    .^GAINST   DlSCRIMIN.\T!ON 

In  Edcc.^tion  • 

The  General  Conference  of  the  tJnited  Na- 
tions Educational  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization,  meetlnc  in  Paris  from  14  No- 
vember to  15  December  1960.  at  Its  eleventh 
ses-sion 

Recalling  that  the  L'nlversal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  asserts  the  principle  of 
n(  n-dlscrlminatlon  and  proclaims  that  every 
per-ujn  has  the  ri^ht  to  education 

Considering  that  dis<-rlmination  In  edu- 
cation Is  a  %'lolation  of  rights  enunciated 
In  that  Declaration 

Conslderln.?  that  under  the  terms  of  Its 
Constitution,  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional. 3clenll^lc  and  Cultural  Organization 
has  the  purpose  of  instituting  aiUaboratlon 
among  the  nations  with  a  view  to  further- 
ini?  for  all  universal  respect  for  human  rlfi;hts 
and  equality  of  educational  opportunity 

Recognizing  that  consequently,  the  United 
Nations  Educational  Sclentitlc  and  Cultural 
Organization,  while  respecting  the  diversity 
of  national  educational  systems  has  the 
duty  not  only  to  prescribe  any  form  of  dis- 
crimination In  education  but  al.so  to  pro- 
mote equality  of  opportunity  and  treatment 
for  all  In  education. 

Having  before  It  proposals  concerning  the 
different  asfject.s  of  discrimination  in  educa- 
tion, constituting  Item  17  1  4  of  the  agenda 
of  the  session. 

Having  decided  at  its  tenth  session  that 
this  question  should  be  made  the  subject  of 
an  International  convention  as  well  as  of 
recommendations  to   Member  States. 

Adopts  this  convention  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  December  I960 


'  As    adopted    at    the    thirtieth    UNESCO 
plenary   meeting.   14  December   1960 


ARTICLE    1 

1  For  the  purposes  of  this  Convention,  the 
term  ■discrimination"  Includes  any  distinc- 
tion, exclusion,  limitation  or  preference 
which,  being  based  on  race,  colour,  sex.  lan- 
guage, religion,  ptoUtlcal  or  other  opinion, 
national  or  social  origin  economic  condi- 
tion or  birth,  has  the  purpose  or  efTect  of 
nullifying  or  impairing  equality  of  treat- 
ment in  education  and  in  particular: 

a.  Deprtving  any  person  or  group  of  per- 
sons of  access  to  education  of  any  type  or 
at  any  level. 

b  Of  limiting  liny  person  or  group  of  i>er- 
sons   to   education   of   an   inferior  standard; 

c  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  2 
of  this  Convention,  of  establishing  or  main- 
taining separate  educational  systems  or  in- 
stitutions for  persons  or  groups  of  persons; 
or 

d  Of  inflicting  on  any  person  or  group  of 
persons  conditions  which  are  incompatible 
with  the  dignity  of  man 

2  pyjr  the  purpKJses  of  this  Convention, 
the  term  "education"  refers  to  all  types  and 
levels  of  education,  and  Includes  access  to 
education,  the  standard  and  quality  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  conditions  under  which  it 
Is  given 

ARTICLE    2 

When  permitted  m  a  State,  the  following 
situations  shall  not  be  deemed  to  con.stitute 
discrimination,  within  the  meiuilng  of  Arti- 
cle I  of  this  Convention 

a.  The  establishment  or  maintenance  of 
sep>arate  educational  systems  or  Institutions 
for  pupils  of  the  two  sexes.  If  these  systems 
or  Institutions  offer  equivalent  access  to  ed- 
ucation, provide  a  teaching  staff  with  quali- 
fications of  the  same  standard  as  well  as 
school  premises  and  equipment  of  the  same 
quality,  and  afford  the  opportunity  to  take 
the  sjime  or  equivalent  courses  of  study; 

b  The  establishment  or  maintenance,  for 
religious  or  linguistic  reasons,  of  separate 
educational  systems  or  Institutions  offering 
an  education  which  is  In  keeping  with  the 
wishes  of  the  pupils  p>arent«  or  legal  guard- 
ians, if  pwrtlclpatlon  in  such  s>-stems  or  at- 
tendance at  such  institutions  Is  optional 
and  If  the  education  provided  conforms  to 
such  standards  as  may  be  laid  down  or  ap- 
proved by  the  competent  authorities,  in  par- 
ticular for  education  of  the  same  level; 

c  The  establishment  or  maintenance  of 
private  educational  Institutions,  If  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Institutions  Is  not  to  secure  the 
exclusion  of  any  group  but  to  provide  edu- 
cational f.iclUtles  in  addition  to  these  pro- 
vided by  the  public  authorities.  If  the  In- 
stitutions are  conducted  In  accordance  with 
that  (jbject.  and  If  the  education  provided 
conforms  with  such  standards  as  may  be 
laid  down  or  approved  by  the  competent 
authorities,  in  particular  for  education  of 
the  same  level. 

ARTICLE    3 

In  order  to  eliminate  and  prevent  discrim- 
ination within  the  meaning  of  this  Conven- 
tion, the  States  Parties  thereto   undertake: 

a  To  abrogate  any  statutory  provisions  and 
any  administrative  Instructions  and  to  dis- 
continue any  administrative  practices  which 
Involve  dl.scrlmlnatlon  In  education 

b  To  ensure,  by  legislation  where  neces- 
sary, that  there  Is  no  discrimination  In  the 
admission  of  pupils  to  educational  Institu- 
tions; 

c  Not  to  allow  any  differences  of  treat- 
ment by  the  public  authorities  between  na- 
tujna'.s.  except  on  the  basis  of  merit  or  need. 
In  the  matter  of  .school  fees  and  the  grant 
of  scholarships  or  other  forms  of  assistance 
to  pupils  and  necessary  permits  and  facili- 
ties for  the  pursuit  of  studies  in  foreign 
countries. 

d  Not  to  allow.  In  any  form  of  assistance 
granted  by  the  public  authorities  to  educa- 
tional Institutions,  any  restrictions  or  pref- 
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as  that  given  to  their  own  nationals. 


ARTICLE    4 


The  States  Parties  to  this  Convention 
undertake  furthermore  to  formulate,  develop 
and  apply  a  national  policy  wlilch.  by  metli- 
ods  appropriate  to  the  clrcumatances  and  to 


erence  based  solely  on  the  ground  that  pupils     greatest  attention  to  any  recommendations  these  territories  on  or  before  rati  flea  tton.ac- 

belonK  to  a  particular  group;                                   hereafter  adopted  by  the  General  Conference  ceptance  or  accession  with  a  view  to  securing 

eT^  give  foreign  naUonlils  resident  within     of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Sclenttflc  the  appUcatlon  of  the  Convention  to  those 

their  territory  the  same  access  to  education      and     Cultural     Organization     defining     the  territories,  and  to  notify  the  D^ector-Oen- 

tneir  lerriuorj   ujc  o»uic                                          measures  to  be  taken  against  the  difTerent  eral    of    the    United    NaUons    Educational. 

forms  of  discrimination  In  education  and  for  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  of  the 
the  purpose  of  ensuring  equality  of  oppor-  territories  *.o  which  It  Is  accordingly  applied, 
tunlty  and  treatment  In  education.  the  notification  to  take  effect  three  months 
after  the  date  of  its  receipt. 

ASTICLE    7 

„          The  states  Parties  to  this  ConvenUon  shall  abticlk  is 

nrttoJl^i"il^""wTllTend'to"p"ro^te"equiilty      In   their  periodic   reports  submitted   to  the  1.  Each    State    Party    to    this    Convention 

of  onSt^'  iSd  of  txektiSenTln  t^e  mal^      General  Conference  of  the  United  Nations  may  denounce  the  Convention  on  ite  own  be - 

?L  of^uca  ion^nd  in  parUcX                          Educational.  Scientific  and  Cultural  Orga-  half  or  on  behalf  of  any  territory  for  whose 

a    tS  makrorima^  e^ucauon   free  and     nlzatlon  on  dates  and  in  a  manner  to  be  de-  International  relations  it  U  responsible. 

comn^so^v     ma^e   ^nda^    Xcat^n    in     termlned  by  It.  give  Information  on  the  legls-  2.  The  denunciation  shall  be  notified   by 

ts   different   ^s  ^era!l7  avi^lab  e   and     latlve   and   administrative   provisions   which  an    Instrument    In    writing,    deposited    with 

Its   different   forms   K^^*"^^'*   *;■"'»■;';    """      .^       j^ave  adoDted  and  other  action  which  the  Director-General  of  the  United  Nations 

e^^a^'v'acclLlb le  to°tll^nX"b^s"of"ln^      thg  ^11  t^^^XXe  application  of  this  EducatU>nal,    Scientific    and    Cultural    Or- 

^^^^^i-^ruT^Z^'^      SrtTo^SST/drioJS^nt^^Jt^e  ^^Tr  denunciation     shall     take     effect 

with   the  Obligation  to  attend  school  pre-     ^^^^^.^^''^^IZdin  ArUcle  4  as  well  twelve  months  after  the  receipt  of  the  in- 

as  the  results  achieved  and  the  obstacles  en-  strument  of  denunciation. 

countered  in  the  application  of  that  policy. 


scribed  by  law; 

b  To  ensure  that  the  standards  of  edu- 
cation are  equivalent  In  all  public  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  same  level,  and 
that  the  conditions  relating  to  the  equality 
of  the  education  provided  are  also  equivalent; 


ARTICLE    8 


ARTICLE     17 

The  Director-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Eklucatlonal.  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  shall  Inform  the  States  Mem- 


Any  dUpute  which  may  arise  between  any 
two  or  more  States  Parties  to  this  Conven- 
To  encourage  and  Intensify  by  appro-  ^^^^^  concerning  the  interpretation  or  appU-  bers  of  the  Organization,  the  States  not 
pnate  methods  the  education  of  persons  who  nation  of  this  Convention,  which  is  not  set-  members  of  the  Organization  which  are  re- 
have  not  received  any  primary  education  or  ^j^^j  ^  negotiation  shall  at  the  request  of  ferred  to  In  Article  13,  as  well  ae  the  United 
who  have  not  completed  the  entire  primary  ^^^  parties  to  the  dispute  be  referred,  falling  Nations,  of  the  deposit  of  all  the  Instruments 
education  course  and  the  continuation  of  ^^^^  means  of  settling  the  dispute,  to  the  of  ratification,  acceptance  and  accession  pro- 
their   education   on   the   basis   of   Individual      international  Court  of  Justice  for  decision,  vlded  for  In  Articles  12  and  13,  and  of  the 


capacity; 

d  To  provide  training  for  the  teaching  pro- 
fession without  discrimination. 

ARTICLE    S 

1    The  States  Parties  to  this  Convention 
agree  that: 


ARTICLE    9 

Reservations  to  this  Convention  shall  not 
be  permitted. 

ARTICLE    10 

This  Convention  shall  not  have  the  effect 
of  diminishing  the  rights  which  individuals 


notifications  and  denunciations  provided  for 
in  Articles  15  and  16  respectively. 


ARTICLE    18 


1.  This  Convention  may  be  revised  by  the 
General  Conference  of  the  United  Nations 
Educational.  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation. Any  such  revision  shall,  however,  bind 


a.  Education  shall  be  directed  to  the  full  -;  ~T::"„=-"-nif.v  bv  virtue  of  agreements  "*"'""•  "^y  ''"^"  rc»ioi«i^  Bi^au,  iiuwc.c:.,  ^,l^-u 

development  of  the  human  personality  and  Z^^°^^'^^''^^l^! or'^'eS^t^s.^i^ere  °^'y^^  States  which  shall  become  Parties 

to  the  strengthenUig  of  respect  for  human  •'°°^^'i„^,?tt3  not Tontrarv  to  the  letter  or  ^  ^^  revising  convention, 

rfghte   and   f^damental  fr^oms;    It  shall  ""f V,  ^f ^^."^^n^entTon  ^    "  "*"  ^'^^"^  Conference  should  adopt 

promote      understanding.      tolerance      and  spirit  of  this  Convention.  a  new  convention  revising  this  Convention 

friendship  among  all  naUona,  racial  or  re-  article  ii  m  whole  or  In  part.  then,  unless  the  new  con- 

liglous  groups,  and  shall  further  the  actlvl-  ^hj^  Convention  Is  drawn  up  In  English,  ventlon  otherwise  provides,  this  Convention 

ties  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  malnte-  prench  Russian  and  Spanish,  the  four  texts  shall  cease  to  be  open  to  ratification,  accept- 

nance  of  peace;  being  equally  authorltaUve.  ance  or  accesslcm  as  from  the  date  on  which 

b  It  18  essential  to  respect  the  liberty  of  "  ^  ^^^^j.  .^  the  new  revising  convention  enters  Into  force, 
parenu  and.  where  applicable,  of  legal  convention  shall  be  subject  to  article  i9 
guardians,  firstly  to  choose  for  their  chlldr«i  _»Vfl/„^,„_  „"  a-eeotance  by  States  Mem-  In  conformity  with  Article  102  of  the  Char- 
Institutions  other  than  those  maintained  by  r*"P^*"°°  TTni^rtNatlons  EducaUonal,  Scl-  ter  of  the  United  Nations,  this  Convention 
the  public  authorities  but  conforming  to  bers  of  "i"  ^^'^J'J  organization  in  ac-  shall  be  registered  with  the  Secretariat  of 
such  minimum  educational  standards  as  ^'v'.^^^.h  their  resnectlve  constitutional  the  United  Nations  at  the  request  of  the 
m-v  hA  lairt  down  or  anoroved  bv  the  com-  cordance  wltn  tneir  respetuvc  k,  „,,._^ — r^^^^^,  ^  t*,^  -n^tt^  M=M,^r,=  im„. 


procedtires. 

2.  The  instruments  of  ratification   or  ac- 


Dlrector-General  of  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational,  Scientific  and   Cultural   Organlza- 


may  be  laid  down  or  approved  by  the  com- 
petent authorities  and.  secondly,  to  ensure 

In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  procedures  -.   --"  -—/.v"^ -_--,»_d  ^th  the  Director-     tion. 

followed  in  the  State  for  the  appUcatlon  of  "P'^^f  ^f^i^Jr.C^  Nations  Educational.          Done  In  Paris,  this  fifteenth  day  of  Decem- 

it«  legislation,  the  religious  and  moral  ^u-  9f°*™  "^J^^cuftu^^  Organization.                   ber  1960,  In  two  authentic  copies  bearing  the 

cation   of   the  children   In   conformity  with  Scientific  and  t-uiiura.  w  g                                      signatures  of  the  President  of  the  eleventh 

their    own    convictions;    and    no    person    or  article  i3                                     session  of  the  General  Conference  and  of  the 

group  of  persons  should  be  compelled  t»  re-  j    .j.j^g  convention  shall  be  open  to  acces-      Director-General  of  the  United  Nations  Edu- 

celve  religious  Instruction  Inconsistent  with  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  gt^tes  not  Members  of  the  United      catlon&l.   Scientific   and   Cultural   Organlza- 

hls  or  their  convlcUons;  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural      jj^^  which  shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives 

c    It  is  essential  to  recognize  the  right  of  organization  which  are  Invited  to  do  so  by      ^j  ^.jjg  united  Nations  Educational.  Scientific 

members  of  national  minorities  to  carry  on  ^^^  Executive  Board  of  the  Organization.            ^nd  Cultural  Organization,  and  certified  true 

their   own   educational   activities,   including  g    Accession  shall  be  affected  by  the  de-      copies  of  which  shall  be  delivered  to  all  the 

the  maintenance  of  schools  and,  depending  nc^\x  of  an  Instrument  of  accession  with  the      states  referred  to  in  Articles  12  and  13  as  well 

on  the  educational  policy  of  each  State,  the  ^^c tor-General  of  the  United  Nations  Ed-      as  to  the  United  NaUons. 

use  or  the  teaching  of  their  own  language,     ucatlonal.  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organlza-  

provided  however:  tlon.                                                                                                         ^"^^^^"^""^^ 

(1)   That  this  right  Is  not  exercised  In  a  article  i* 

manner    which    prevents    the    members    of  Convention   shall   enter    Into    force 

these    minorities    from    understanding    the  ^^ree  months  after  the  date  of  the  deposit  of 

culture  and  language  of  the  community  as  a  instrument  of  ratification,  accept- 

whole  and  from  partlclpaUng  In  Its  acUvl-  ^^*^  „  Jcesslon.  but  only  with  reepect  to 

those  States  which  have  deposited  their  re- 
spective instruments  on  or  before  that  date. 

^lher8t:r«S«'SrthrStr?^rde°p^7t     devastating_effectrls_in«__tax^^_andjn^^^^^ 


ties,  or  which  prejudices  national  sov- 
ereignty; 

( 11 )  That  the  standard  of  education  Is  not 
lower  than  the  general  standard  laid  down 
or  approved  by  the  competent  authorities; 
and 

(ill)  That  attendance  at  such  schools  Is 
optional. 


DEVASTATING   EFFECT   OF   RISING 
TAXES   AND   INFLATION 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  an  ar- 
ticle written  by  Oregonian  reporter 
Gerry  Pratt  is  illustrative  of  a  problem 
which  greatly  concerns  me;  that  is,  the 


of  Its  instrument  of  ratification,  acceptance  tlon  are  having  upon  our  older  citizens, 

or  accession.  especially  those  living  on  the  meager  so- 

AincLE  15  cial  security  allotments. 
The  states  Parties  to  this  Convention  rec-         We  must  do  something  to  ease  the 


^H  r't  ^^*f\^^/l'J^,I^rl^m^'[fr«*to  o^^^  «»»»  the   Convention   Is   applicable     property  tax  burden  of  these  people  now 

enunciated  In  paragraph  1  of  this  Article.  ^^  ^^^^^  territories  for  the  international 

ARTICLE  6  relations  of  which  they  are  responsible;  they 

In  the  application  of  this  Convention,  the  undertake  to  consult,  If  necessary,  the  gov- 

States  Parties  to  it  undertake  to  pay  the  ernments  or  other  competent  authorities  of 

I 


tide  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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PixKO  IncX5»c«  Rough  for  Elderi-y  Widow 
(  By  0«iTy  Pratt  i 

This  is  about  Alice  Roney  Alice  Boney  is  73 
years  old  and  sbc  Uvea  in  a  house  in  Scap- 
poose  I  don  t  have  any  picture  of  Alice.  Just 
a  letter  and  It's  about  housing 

Housing  13  important  now  George  Romney 
is  worrN-tng  about  how  we  can  build  2  mil- 
lion new  units  a  year  to  keep  abrciust  of  the 
current  housing  demand  And  Fortune  Maga- 
zine Just  came  along  and  reported 

A  housing  crisis  Is  building  up  In  the 
United  States  The  shortage  of  acceptable 
shelter  that  has  long  been  ailllcUng  the  potir 
and  the  black  Is  spreading  to  the  white  mid- 
dle cla&s  and  even  to  affluent  families  " 

And  coeta  are  going  through  th."  roof 
■  FanuUes  with  Incomes  of  around  $8  000  are 
being  left  high  and  dry  because  In  most 
parts  of  the  country  houses  at  »15.000  or  less 
are  no  longer  being  built  In  many  areas 
houses  costing  $30  000  and  more  are  hard  to 
and  ■    the  magazine  reports 

And  here  in  Portland  Pierre  Rlnfret  who 
once  advised  President  Nixon  on  the  econ- 
omy before  he  was  President  Nixon,  says 
that  the  best  investment  you  have  my  friend 
IS  vour  hous«  Keep  It  In  good  repair  because 
the  cost  of  repair,  too.  is  going  through  the 
roof  and  the  price  of  another  one  is  out  of 
alght 

So  here  Is  All  e  L  Roney.  a  crippled  w'.dow 
with  a  tn  .IS  of  her  home 

LIVED  T'lO   LONG 

•I  am  one  of  the  far  too  many  people  who 
h.ive  lived  too  long  through  no  fault  of  my 
own.  •  says  the  widow  Roney  But  living  as 
long  as  she  has,  she  remembers  the  prom- 
isee of  the  •Soaring  Sixties  '  and  thints  a  lot. 
too.  about  Uie  low  Income  housing  that 
seems   to  be  in  such  great  shortage 

■Each  Ume  I  read  or  hear  the  words,  low 
income  housing.  I  do  a  mental  flip  '  she  says 
"We  are  rushing  like  all  get  out  to  build 
cheaply  for  the  old  and  the  poor,  creating 
the  slum  areas  for  the  next  decades,  the  like 
of  which  It  Is  difficult  to  imaifine  ' 

But  m  all  this  talk  of  helping  the  -old' 
and  the  "poor."  she  says,  we  have  lost  sight 
of  the  poor  old  owners  of  old  homes  ■  That 
IS  the  widow  Roney.  or  as  she  puts  it.  "the 
guy  down  the  street  " 

When  the  widow  lost  her  husband  ?r.d  then 
found  herself  crippled  and  in  a  wheel  chair. 
she  began  making  over  the  little  house  in 
Scappoose  so  It  would  be  a  refuge  and  a  base 
for  her  to  work. 

1— The  roof  leaked  "So  I  put  on  a  new- 
roof  that  will  last  as  long  as  I  will  "  2 — She 
put  in  a  concrete  walk  from  the  gar»ge  "So 
I  can  wheel  supplies  in  from  the  car  '  3 — 
She  lnst*lled  grab  bars  and  an  elevated  toilet 
and  bathroom  aides  so  she  could  handle 
things  herself.  4 — She  put  In  an  oil  furnace 
so  that  she  wouldn't  have  to  stoke  the  wood 
heater  5 — She  had  wooden  awnings  built 
"So  that  I  wouldnt  have  to  repair  and  re- 
place 'he  canvas  ones  '  6 — She  had  the 
garden  kept  free  from  brambles  and  Junk 
Its  stUl  not  much  of  a  bouse. 

TAX  Bltl.  DOUBLXD 

"But  It  s  clean,  neat,  a  home."  she  says  of 
the  place  now  "And  U  has  Increased  the 
value  until  I  will  never  make  It  next  year 
The  new  appr&ls*!  will  double  my  tax  bill 
You  would  never  believe  the  evaluation  the 
appraiser  found  to  t»x  onto  my  tax  bill 
Now  It  Is  beyond  me  " 

Widow  Roney  says  that  while  we  are  rais- 
ing money  to  build  the  so-called  low  cost 
housing,  we  are  taxing  the  oldsters  out  of 
their  homes,  homes  they  already  own  and 
hope  to  keep  in  decent  repair  for  their  own 
UfeOmea. 

"Do  I  put  pans  under  the  leaks  if  I  can- 
not airord  to  pay  more  taxes?  I  have  put 
more  money  Into  repairing  the  torn  canvas 
awnings   thAn    my    wooden    ones   coet     Why 


does  that  raise  my  taxes?  Am  I  supposed 
to  let  the  home  go  to  pot  In  order  to  keep 
my  taxes  down?  Is  that  what  the  legislators 
expt-.t  me  lu  do'  Or  sutler  the  conse- 
quences'" 

The  widow's  Income  Is  her  social  security 
and  "the  little  I  earn  in  my  home,  sitting 
111  iiiy  ch.ur    What  tl.i  I  do  n>-.w  • 

The  alternatives,  she  suggest,  are  putting 
her  out  of  her  home  for  nonpayment  of 
taxes  That  would  literally  destroy  me  Next 
step""  Welfare — another  burden  on  the  badly 
bent  welfare  funds.  How  much  would  It  cost 
the  county  to  care  for  me  In  a  senile  con- 
dition? How  much  would  tax  relief  amount 
to:-' 

She  talks  while  In  her  letter  about  a  tax 
revolt  with  all  the  owners  of  homes  worth 
125000  or  less  dumping  their  little  houses 
on  the  state,  'for  the  legislators  to  collect 
revenue  for  whatever  they  use  the  money 
for  ■■ 

rtXED  INCOME  STIFLING 

And  she  talks  about  the  Presidents  salary 
being  doubled  and  the  senators  and  the 
congressmen  getting  more.  too.  all  those 
things  that  bother  old  people  on  flxed  in- 
comes And  there  Is  an  idea  in  her  letter 
that  we  try  to  handle  home  ownership  like 
we  tax  income,  some  kind  of  a  scale  with 
age  income  and  family  responsibility  worked 
into  the  tax  you  have  to  pay  for  owning  a 
home 

Of  course  property  taxes  were  never  de- 
signed to  be  fair."  she  says  'It  seems  hideous 
that  we  are  penalized  by  ux  increases  when 
we  try  to  keep  our  homes  from  falling  down 
on  us  through  disrepair    -^ 

■  So  tell  me— what  Is  the  sense  of  taxing 
us  old  and  poor  out  of  hpmes  into  low  cost 
housing  unJLte.  or  onto  welfare  when  we  have 
a  home  we  can  maintain  In  peace  and  dignity 
If  some  consideration  is  given  to  property 
taxes— wtien  we  reach  retirement  age?" 


THE  ROCKEFELLER  LATIN  AMERICA 
REPORT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Jan- 
uary 31.  1970,  issue  of  SatiU'cay  Review 
of  Literature  contains  an  excellent  arti- 
cle concerning  the  report  of  Gov.  Nel- 
son Rockefeller  on  the  trip  he  made 
throughout  Latin  America  at  the  request 
of  President  Nixon. 

The  article,  written  by  Dan  Kurzman, 
nghtly  expresses  serious  concern  that 
under  the  Rockefeller  recommendations 
we  are  returnmg  to  tlie  pre-Kennedy  pol- 
icies which  caused  us  to  be  alined  In  the 
minds  of  so  many  of  the  people  of  Latin 
America  on  the  side  of  military  dictators 
and  agamst  the  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic progress  of  the  people. 

Latin  America  is  the  area  of  the  world 
with  which  I  am  most  familiar  and  in 
which  I  have  most  extensively  traveled 
since  coming  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  From  this  background.  I  find 
Mr.  KuTzman's  criticisms  of  the  Rocke- 
feller recommendations  incisive  and  jus- 
tified. I  am  seriously  disturbed  that  we 
seem  to  be  going  backwards  In  our  policy 
In  respect  to  this  vital  area  of  the  world 
within  our  own  hemisphere  and  in  re- 
gard to  these  mlllloiis  of  people  whose 
vast  problems  we  cannot  ignore. 

In  the  hope  that  Senators  may  find 
this  article  useful.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The  Rockt  Wat  to  Latin  Liaison 
(By  Dan  Kurzman) 
Since  Pldel  Castro  established  the  first 
communist  state  in  Latin  America  a  decade 
ago.  the  United  St.*tes  has  taken  an  Interest 
ui  that  region  which  she  had  never  previously 
shown.  The  Latin  American  nations  could  no 
longer  be  considered  simply  a  source  of 
quick,  easy  profits  and  gxiaranteed  support 
for  Washington's  international  policies. 

Castro  opened  Yankee  eyes  to  the  fact  tiiat 
Latin  America,  finally  awakened  from  a  long 
sleep,  had  begun  to  churn  with  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  poUUcal  ferment;  that  unless  the 
United  States  could  funnel  the  burgeoning 
forces  of  revolution  Into  peaceful,  moderate 
channels,  more  Castros  would  move  Into 
power 

President  Kennedy,  on  taking  ofBce.  there- 
fore began  building  on  a  policy  of  cooperation 
that  had  Its  roots  in  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
Good  Neighbor  Policy.  FDR  had  ended  the 
tradition  of  "gunboat  diplomacy"  and  open 
intervention  In  L^tln  American  domestic  af- 
fairs that  had  characterized  United  States 
domination  of  the  hemisphere  In  her  own 
economic  and  political  Interests. 

In  inaugurating  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
in  1961  as  a  spur  to  "peaceful  revolution"  In 
Latin  America.  Kennedy  said.  "We  must  not 
forget  that  our  Alliance  ...  Is  more  tham  a 
doctrine  of  development— a  blueprint  of  eco- 
nomic advance.  .  .  It  says  that  In  our 
hemisphere  no  society  Is  free  until  all  its  peo- 
ple have  an  equal  opportunity  to  share  the 
fruits  of  their  ovm  land  and  their  own  labor. 
And  It  says  that  material  progress  Is  mean- 
ingless without  individual  freedom  and  polit- 
ical liberty." 

The  Alliance.  In  a  sense,  was  a  negation  of 
the  Good  Neighbor  Policy,  from  whlcli  It 
sprang  The  latter  permitted  the  United 
States  to  embrace  any  fawning  dictator  who 
might  come  to  power  (Typically.  Roosevelt 
is  reported  to  have  said  of  the  Dominican 
Republic's  Rafael  Trujlllo:  "He  may  be  an 
SOB.  but  he's  our  SOB.")  The  Alliance  en- 
abled Washington  to  exert  pressure  for  the 
establishment  of  constitutional  governments. 
Kennedy  thus  reintroduced  the  principle  of 
intervention,  but  this  time  mainly  In  the 
service  of  the  Latin  American  people  rather 
than  of  US  special  Interests.  He  firmly  tied 
economic  aid  to  strings  Intended  to  extract 
from  the  ruling  regimes  vital  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  reforms,  and  In  his 
fervor  went  ao  far  as  to  suspend  aid  to  and 
to  withhold  recognition  from  juntas  that 
hatl  ousted  constitutional  governments — In 
line  with  suggestions  made  by  Dr.  Milton 
Elsenhower,  brother  of  the  late  President, 
that  the  United  States  remain  aloof  from  the 
dictators. 

When  President  Johnson  took  office  he  gave 
Up  service  to  the  same  principles,  but  In  fact 
let  Thomas  C.  Mann,  his  powerful  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs, 
concentrate  more  on  the  economic  aspects  of 
the  Alliance  and  less  on  the  social  and 
political  goals.  Mann  ordered  his  ambassadors 
to  stop  harassing  the  stubborn  oligarchs,  and 
listened  more  closely  to  private  American 
Interests,  In  one  case  suspending  aid  to  the 
then  constitutional  government  of  Peru  be- 
cause It  would  not  come  to  "acceptable" 
terms  with  US.  oilmen  In  that  country 
Bogged  down  In  apathy  and  red  tape,  the 
•peaceful  revolution  "  became  "pragmatic- 
ally evolutionary,  little  more  than  the 
doctrine  of  development"  Kennedy  had  re- 
jected. 

In  spring  and  summer  1969  President 
Nixon  sent  New  York  Governor  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller on  a  quick  tour  of  Latin  America  to 
prepare  recommendations  to  guide  him  in 
revitalizing  United  States  relations  with  that 
region.  Accompanied  by  some  twenty  ad- 
visers. Rockefeller  flew  from  capitta  to 
capital,  where  they  were  greeted  mainly  by 
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nervous  Latin  American  strongmen  (the 
democratic  leaders  of  Venezuela  and  Chile 
and  the  reform-minded  military  chiefs  of 
Peru  asked  that  he  skip  their  countries) . 
The  Rockefeller  party,  which  was  also  con- 
fronted by  crowds  of  antl-Amertcan  rioters 
and  demonstrators,  was  Impressed  by  the 
messages  of  both  groups:  It  became  con- 
vinced that  the  Castro-communist  threat  was 
rapidly  growing.  Appropriately,  Rockefeller 
in  this  report  urges  an  upgrading  of  Latin 
America  In  United  States  policy  considera- 
tions, which  would  Include  the  appointment 
of  a  new  Secretary  of  Western  Hemisphere 
.Affairs.  At  the  same  time  he  recommends  that 
future  policy  be  determined  largely  by  one 
guideline:    more  "pragmatism." 

"The  United  States,"  the  report  main- 
tains, "cannot  allow  disagreements  with  the 
form  or  the  domestic  policies  of  other  Ameri- 
can governments  to  Jeopardize  Its  basic  ob- 
jective of  working  with  and  for  their  people 
to  our  mutual  benefit  "  If  this  recommenda- 
tion, which  In  effect  calls  for  a  reversion  to 
the  central  principle  of  the  Good  Neighbor 
Policy.  Is  adopted.  Washington  will  presum- 
ably no  longer  Impinge  on  the  sovereignty 
of  Latin  American  nations  In  carrying  out  Its 
Bid  program. 

In  some  respects  this  doctrine  might 
greatly  Improve  United  States  relations  with 
Latin  America,  especially  in  so  far  as  it  ap- 
plies to  the  principle  (also  backed  by  the 
report)  that  "United  States  national  Inter- 
ests must  sujjersede  those  of  any  domestic 
special-Interest  group  In  the  conduct  of 
Western  Hemisphere  relations."  Thus  Rocke- 
feller— who  has  considerable  economic  Inter- 
ests of  his  own  In  Latin  America — courage- 
ously seeks,  together  vrtth  a  general  loosen- 
ing of  trade  restrictions,  the  suspension  or 
modification  of  the  Hlckenlooper  Amend- 
ment, which  calls  for  a  cut-ofi  of  aid  to  any 
country  expropriating  American  property 
without  "just"  and  "prompt"  compensation. 
Other  "sepclal-lnterest"  strings  attached 
to  aid  would  also  be  eliminated:  the  provi- 
sion that  half  the  exports  financed  by  the 
United  States  must  be  shipped  In  American 
freighters;  the  requirement  that  Imports 
must  be  purchased  In  the  United  States  re- 
gardless of  price.  Such  restrictions,  the  re- 
port Indicates,  may  have  profited  American 
companies — but  at  the  expense  of  the  na- 
tions being  helped. 

Unfortunately,  those  requirements  origi- 
nally meant  to  serve  United  States  as  well  as 
Latin  American  national  Interests  would  also 
be  removed.  If  they  have  not  already  been — 
to  the  probable  benefit  of  the  communists, 
whom  such  policy  Is  supposed  to  coimter. 
For  one  thing,  the  report  would  have  the 
United  States  no  longer  press  for  democratic 
government  but  deal  with  dictators  and 
democrats  on  an  equal  basis — formalizing 
Mann's  more  subtle  regression  to  the  past. 
This  recommendation  Is  likely  to  disap- 
point many  Americans  who  have  felt,  as 
President  Kennedy  did.  that  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  should  be  more  than  a  simple  aid 
program.  And  It  will  surely  seem  callous  to 
numerous  Latin  Americans  who  have  long 
suffered  under  brutal  dictatorships  and 
blame  the  United  States  for  supporting 
them.  These  people  reason  that  even  If 
American  unfriendliness  to  dictators  did  not 
always  produce  free  elections.  It  placed  an 
unrelenting  pressure  on  such  rulers  to  ease 
their  oppressive  policies,  and  gave  the  op- 
pressed an  Ideological  objective  other  than 
communism  on  which  to  pin  their  hopes. 
Certainly  the  communists  must  have  en- 
joyed the  much  publicized  photograph 
showing  Nelson  Rockefeller  and  Haiti's 
gangsterlike  President  Francois  Duvaller 
Unking  arms  In  Port  Au-Prlnce. 

Nor  Is  It  clear  that  "pragmatism"  Is  the 
only  factor  behind  this  recommendation. 
Pear  Is  probably  another.  Ever  since  Ken- 
nedy announced  the  Alliance,  Washington 
has  found  Itself  on  the  horns  of  an  uncom- 


fortable dilemma.  On  the  one  hand.  It  wants 
to  promote  democracy  as  an  alternative  to 
Castro-communism.  But,  on  the  other,  It 
fears  democracy,  particularly  in  the  less- 
developed  Latin  American  countries,  since  it 
feels  in  many  cases  subconsciously  that  in- 
experienced democratic  regimes  will  prove 
less  resistant  to  communist  Infiltration  than 
the  rightist  mlUtary  regimes  with  which 
American  diplomats  have  dealt  for  so  long. 
Conditioned  by  the  diplomat's  ingrained 
reluctance  to  gamble  on  unknown  quanti- 
ties— and  democracy  In  Latin  America  Is 
largely  an  unknown  quantity — many  Ameri- 
can officials,  when  they  perceive  the  slightest 
danger  of  a  communist  advance,  veer  almost 
reflexlvely  toward  the  strongman  rather  than 
the  democrat  for  suppression  of  the  threat. 
And  they  are  encouraged  In  most  cases  by 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  democrats  to  as- 
sume a  more  independent  and  nationalistic 
attitude  than  the  rightist  dictators,  who  usu- 
ally, lacking  popular  support,  must  often 
depend  on  American  backing  to  stay  In 
power. 

But  even  on  grounds  of  pragmatism  the 
Rockefeller  proposal  appears  shaky.  It  might 
make  sense  in  theory:  after  all,  the  Latin 
Americans  have  no  democratic  tradition,  and 
anyway  why  deprive  hungry,  impoverished 
people  of  aid  simply  because  they  are  led  by 
a  tyrant?  The  trouble  is  that  this  question 
is  usually  Irrelevant,  since  aid  must  be  fun- 
neled  through  the  existing  government,  and 
experience  has  shown  that  little  remains 
for  the  people  by  the  time  It  trickles  through 
the  totaUtarlan  machinery.  Corruption,  of 
course,  Is  no  stranger  to  constlutlonal  Latin 
American  regimes,  but  most  of  them  have 
tended  to  make  far  more  efficient  use  of  aid 
funds.  If  only  as  a  means  of  winning  the 
next  election. 

Moreover,  the  problem  of  waste — and  out- 
right theft — would  be  further  aggravated 
by  another  provision  in  the  report,  which 
calls  on  the  L>atln  American  nations  to  "as- 
sume direction  of  their  own  development 
efforts."  The  United  States,  the  report  says. 
has  only  caused  resentment  in  these  coun- 
tries by  intervening  in  their  economic  poli- 
cies and  programs.  The  provision  suggests 
that  Rockefeller  and  his  advisers  did  little 
research  In  the  field  on  this  question,  which 
Is  not  surprising  In  view  of  the  lightning 
nature  of  their  tour. 

Certainly  the  Latin  leaders  and  bureau- 
crats have  been  resentful  of  American  "in- 
tervenUon"  in  their  affairs,  particularly 
where  money  Is  concerned.  But  this  reviewer, 
while  oovering  Latin  America  for  several 
years,  listened  to  dozens  of  people  with  no 
pockets  to  line — workers,  peasants,  shopkeep- 
ers, slum-dwellers,  and  others  for  whom 
American  aid  Is  presumably  earmarked — 
complain  that  the  United  States  makes  too 
little  effort  to  see  that  this  aid  reaches  down 
to  them.  The  proposed  new  policy  would  re- 
duce this  effort  even  fvirther  than  did  Thom- 
as Mann's,  at  the  expense  not  only  of  the 
intended  recipient  but  of  the  hard-pressed 
American  taxpayer. 

Nor  Is  the  proposal  for  fewer  controls  con- 
ducive to  the  social  and  economic  reform 
necessary  to  render  aid  funds  effective,  par- 
ticularly In  countries  with  traditionalist  dic- 
tators. The  Kennedy  poUcy  of  using  aid  as 
a  carrot  to  achieve  such  reforms,  long  dor- 
mant anyway,  would  be  killed  outright  by 
the  report.  Once  again  It  must  be  asked 
whether  this  Is  fair  to  the  American  taxpayer. 
Is  It  fair  for  vi*™  to  finance  economic 
projects  in  a  nation  whose  wealthier  citizens 
stash  away  their  own  tax-free  money  In  Swiss 
bonks  while  blocking  all  efforts  at  tax  re- 
form? Is  his  wmtributlon  helping  to  contain 
communism  If  used,  say,  for  an  irrigation 
system  that  adds  to  the  wealth  of  some  ab- 
sentee landlord  but  only  to  the  working 
hours  of  the  hmigry.  sickly,  landless 
peasant? 

It  would,  of  course,  be  Intervention  for  the 


United  States  to  Insist  on  agrarian  reform 
that  would  give  such  a  peasant  a  stake  In  the 
improved  land.  But  who  would  complain 
other  than  those  resistant  to  reform?  Not 
likely  the  peasant.  Or  the  American  taxpayer 
who  wants  something  to  show  for  his  money. 
Moreover,  is  not  such  minor,  constructive  in- 
tervention on  behalf  of  the  people  preferable 
to  the  military  brand  Washington  thought 
necessary  during  the  1965  Dominican  revolu- 
tion— the  brand  that  results  from  popular 
revolt  against  the  status  quo?  It  Is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  President  Kennedy  was  prob- 
ably the  most  popular  United  States  Presi- 
dent in  history  among  the  Latin  Americans, 
despite — or.  perhaps  more  accurately,  at  least 
in  part  because  of — the  pressures  he  exerted 
on  Latin  governments,  pressures  which  had 
begun  in  some  cases  to  crack  the  feudal 
mores  that  dominate  the  continent. 

A  particularly  controversial  aspect  of  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller's  plan  for  greater  prag- 
matism Is  his  recommendation  that  the 
United  States  be  permitted  to  sell  modem 
aircraft,  ships,  and  other  major  military 
equipment  to  Latin  American  armies  without 
the  aid-cut  penalties  currently  Imposed.  Such 
sales  should  be  allowed,  his  report  says, 
"when  these  nations  believe  this  equipment 
Is  necessary  to  protect  their  land,  patrol  their 
seacoasts  and  airspace,  and  otherwise  main- 
tain the  morale  of  their  forces  and  protect 
their  sovereignty." 

It  is  understandable  that  the  United  States 
should  supply  the  Latin  American  military 
with  such  Items  as  trucks.  Jeeps,  helicopters, 
and   communications   equipment   needed   to 
fight  guerrillas.  But   it  is  hard  to  envision 
the  use  of  such  sophisticated  weaponry  as 
jets,  tanks,  and  warships — except  for  regional 
conventional  wars  like  the  recent  Honduras- 
El  Salvador  conflict,  or  to  keep  a  hostUe.  op- 
pressed populace  In  check.  Must  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer,  simply  to  maintain  the  morale 
of  a  bloated,  privilege-loving  military  class, 
also   pay    for    such    expensive,    unnecessary, 
lethal  playthings — In  effect,  subsidizing  their 
purchase  by  contributing  aid  for  other  proj- 
etcs?  Is  such  a  policy  pragmatic  In  terms  of 
American  interest — even  on  the  morally  ques. 
tlonable  grounds  that  the  generals  might  buy 
arms  elsewhere — when  possibly  the  bitterest 
factor  in  Latin  antl- Americanism  Is  the  belief 
that  the  United  States  Is  helping  to  maintain 
in  power  suppressive  mlUtary  dictatorships? 
This  question  assumes  an  added  dimension 
in    the   light    of    a    new,    highly   distressing 
dilemma  now  facing  the  United  States,  one 
that  Is  perceptively  stressed  in  Tad  Szulcs 
exceUent    introduction    to    t*ils    New    York 
Times   edition   of   the   report.    Rockefeller's 
wlUingness    to    supply   the   nJlitarlsts   with 
modern   arms  is  consistent  with   the  tradi- 
tional American  policy  of  depending  on  the 
Latin    American    armies,    even    In    the    few 
democratic  states,  as  the  ultimate  safeguard 
against   a  oommunlst  takeover.   But   In   re- 
cent months  a  new  kind  of  reformist  mili- 
tary leadership  has  emerged  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica,  the   kind   that   expropriated   American 
property  In  Peru  and  BoUvla.  "nils  leader- 
ship  is   enjoying  the   popularity  that  goes 
with   ultra-nationalism   and  antl-Amertcan- 
Ism.  And  Its  Influence  may  well  spread — not 
unlikely.  In  proportion  to  American  support 
for  the  champions  of   the  status  quo.  The 
old  military,  which  has  traditionally  allied 
Itself  with  the  feudallstlc  oligarchies,  may 
not  hold  power  much  longer.  Can  the  United 
States  pin  her  ultimate  hopes  for  resistance 
against  communism  on  military  establish- 
ments that  thrive  on  antl-Amerlcanlsm? 

Actually,  such  armies  ml^t  prove  more 
effective  than  the  conventional  ones  as  a 
barrier  to  commtinlsm — If  they  reaUy  Imple- 
ment the  reforms  they  decree.  Pw  commu- 
nism feeds  best  not  on  reform  but  on  reac- 
tion, as  was  so  dramatically  demonstrated 
when  an  American-backed  Batista  paved  the 
path  to  power  for  Castro.  Yet  the  dUemma 
Is  real  to  Washington.  And  there  Is  consider- 
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able  truth  in  the  Rockefeller  observation  that 
such  ■authoritarian  governments,  bent  on 
rapid  change,  have  an  intrinsic  ideological 
unrellabUltv  and  a  vuinerabUlty  to  extreme 
nationali.^m  They  can  go  \n  almost  tuiy  doc- 
trinal direction.' 

One  recalls  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tions offer  of  arma  In  the  1950a  to  Middle 
Eastern  countries  willing  to  Join  a  pr<.>- West- 
ern B.ighdad  Pact  In  1958  a  group  of  ultra- 
natlouallsi  officers  took  over  Iraq  in  a  bloody 
coup  using  the  American  weapons  U>  destroy 
all  pro-Western  leaders  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
'.he  Nixon  admlnlsuatlon  will  keep  that 
ironic  event  in  mind  when  considering  the 
reconvmendaiions  of  the  Rockefeller  Report. 
."iome  of  which  are  wise,  but  some  of  which 
hHve  been  spawned  from  auper.lcliil  and 
d<tng?rously  outdated  logic 


about,  was  when  as  a  Utile  girl  she  and  her      privileged    to   enJoy    these    undisturbed 
parents  rode  a  railroad  handcar  to  Glennx:k      river  KOlges.  to  share   these  bi-auties  of 


L.\DIFS  OF  SIGMA  DELTA  CHI 

Mr  HANSEN  Mr  President.  I  feel  It 
is  proper  that  Senators  commend  an  or- 
ganization of  professional  newsmen  for 
Its  recent  action  in  recognizing  the  out- 
standing abilities  of  women  in  the  field  of 
journalism 

Sigma  DelU  Chi  recently  opened  its 
rolls  to  women  journalists.  aJter  having 
historically  refused  membership  to 
women 

One  of  the  women  initiated  into  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  under  the  new  bylaws  is  Mrs 
Frances  Seely  Webb  Mrs  Webb,  at  76 
may  well  be  the  oldest  woman  initiated 
into  the  society,  according  to  an  article 
published  in  the  Casper.  Wyo  .  Star-Tri- 
bune of  Januarv-  26.  1970 

In  recogrution  of  Mrs  Webb  s  long 
service  in  the  newspaper  field  and  In  rec- 
ogiiiuon  of  the  progressive  move  taken 
by  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  I  ask  unanlmoua 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  In 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

\FTEa  52  YsA«s.  Sh«  Still  THurKs  RiPornNO 
Is  Ptn 
(By  Phil  McAuleyi 
•  How  do  you  like  newspaper  work?" 
•Plne.  I'm  sure  having  fun  " 
That   queatlon   wsa   put   to   Prance*   Seely 
Webb  back  in  1917  when  she  worked  a  sum- 
mer as  society  editor  on  the  Ca«per  Indepen- 
dent, a  dally  newspaper  Today.  52  years  later. 
Prances  Is  stll!  a  working  newspaper  woman. 
And  she  claims  she  Is  still  having  fun 

Sunday  Mrs  Webb,  as  she  is  known  to 
thousands  of  Wyoming  women,  earned  a 
singular  honor  In  her  long  and  varied  news- 
paper career  She  was'asked  and  was  Initiated 
into  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Journalism  fraternity 
which  recently  opened  its  rolls  to  women 
journalists 

Mrs  Webb  may  well  be  the  oldest  woman 
initiated  into  the  fraternity,  which  dates 
back  to  1909  and  limits  its  members  to 
working  Journalists 

Born  Prances  Seely  on  June  25.  1893.  in 
her  parents'  home  at  the  present  site  of  the 
store  at  225  South  Center  in  Casper,  Prances, 
in  addition  to  her  heavy  working  load  as 
women  s  editor,  spends  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  collecting  and  writing  ab<3Ut 
Casper  s  past  She  Is.  In  fact,  the  ex-offlclo 
historian  of  the  newspaper 

Her  father  Lewis  Cass  Seely.  was  a  gun- 
smith on  Center  Street  and  one  of  Frances' 
first  visits  away  from  home,  she  recalls,  was 
for  dinner  at  the  CT  Ranch  west  of  Casper 
She  attended  at  the  invitation  of  Oive-a- 
Damn  Jones,  ranch  foreman,  and  his  wife. 
the  cook    Another  memorable  trip,  she  tells 


to  dine  with  faniily  friemls 

After  attending  Park  Sch.x.l  m  Caaper 
I  known  in  1907  aa  the  high  ^clio«ai,  Frances 
completed  reguliir  high  sch(  ol  l:i  Olean,  N  Y  . 
and  attended  Pratt  Institute  In  Brooklyn  for 
a  vear  studying  dress  design 

In  the  summer  of  1917  Edness  Kimball, 
then  society  editor  of  the  Camper  Independ- 
ent, asked  her  friend  Frances  to  till  in  on 
the  society  desk  while  Edness  took  a  vaca- 
tion Prances  took  up  the  offer  and  thrived 
on   It 

In  1918.  she  left  to  marry  Ambrose  Eugene 
BlgUn  Big  as  he  vkas  known  i*a.s  assist- 
ant cashier  of  the  Casper  Naliijnal  Bank  The 
couple  had  a  sun  Gene,  imw  with  the  l.abor 
Dept  in  Washington,  DC.  and  a  daughter. 
Anne  Blglln  Metro,  of  Tucson.  Ariz 

.After  divorcing  Big  '  and  a  later  marri- 
age to  Rayburn  Stokes  Webb,  an  architect 
Frances  was  back  on  the  Tribune  with  a 
few  years  out  to  work  as  a  case  worker  in 
the  county  welfare  dept  She  returned  to 
the  Tribune  permanently  In  1939 

In  1956,  when  Frances  was  63.  she  retired  — 
for  good  she  thought— and  took  a  long  trip 
to  Europe  She  was  persuaded  to  write  for 
the  Tribune  the  following  summer,  however, 
and  the  Job  turned  out  to  be  permanent  ' 
iigain    as  she  puts  It 

Her  plans  for  the  future'' 
Tti  continue  to  get  the  women  s  pages  out 
for  the  Casper  Tribune 


THE  PROPOSED  BIG  SOUTH  FX3RK. 
TENN  .  NATIONAL  PARK 

M.--  GORE  Mr  President,  in  his  elo- 
quent state  of  the  Union  message.  I*resi- 
deni  Nixon  spoke  of  "opening  up  new- 
parks." 

And  I  have  a  suggestion  to  make 

The  BIl;  South  Fork  area  of  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky  possesses  scenic  beauty 
unparalleled  by  any  to  be  found  in  the 
Eastern  United  States,  if  indeed,  by  any 
to  be  found  in  any  area  in  United  States, 
This  area  possesses  not  only  scenic 
beauty  but  a  natural  wilderness  charac- 
ter that  should  be  preserved  for  pos- 
terity 

It  is  an  area  of  innumerable  streams, 
named  and  nameless  These  many  small, 
clear  streams  race  in  magnificent  tur- 
bulence to  a  gathering  in  the  Cumber- 
land Fork  tributary  which.  Joining  with 
New  River,  becomes  kniwn  as  the  Big 
South  Fork  of  the  Cumberland  River. 
Flowing  wild  through  mountainous  ter- 
rain for  eons,  it  has  cut  its  way  through 
the  precipitous  ranges,  forming  dramatic 
canyons  500  feet  deep  with  varicolored 
walls 

Sometimes  the  water  is  placid  and  still 
and  clear  pooled,  its  progress  impeded 
by  huge  room -size  boulders  characteris- 
tic of  Its  unusual  sandstone  geology; 
and,  then,  again  races  with  white  spray 
through  narrows  and  over  precipices,  fi- 
nally roarmg  into  union  with  the  North 
Fork  into  what  is  now  Cumberland  Lake 

Mr  President,  visitors  already  come 
from  far  and  near  to  enjoy  the  majestic 
beauty  of  this  region.  The  national 
canoe  races  are  annually  held  on  the  Big 
South  Pork.  Like  others  I  have  Journeyed 
there  to  tarry  upon  the  sandy  beaches, 
peer  mto  mirrorlike  pools,  ride  the  trails 
on  the  horse  of  a  friend,  gaze  w^lth  ad- 
miration upon  virgin  trees  still  straining 
to  share  the  sunlight  Millions  of  our 
people  now  and  forever  more  should  be 


nature 

I  have  heretofore  sucgested  to  Sen- 
ators that  this  area  be  constituted  a 
major  national  park. 

Tennessee  Citizens  for  Wilderness 
Planum^:,  a  nonprofit  organization  of 
citizens  with  common  interest  in  the 
preservation  and  enjoyment  of  our  wild 
lands  and  waters,  has  asked  that  this 
area  be  preserved  and  designated  "as  a 
national  park  or  national  recreation 
area  ■  This  ort;anization  has  prepared 
an  eloquent  statement  of  the  peculiar 
attributes  of  this  area  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

1  Dramatic  scenery  sheer,  varicolored 
<  Uff  walls,  buttes.  "rockhouses"  (shallow 
r.ivesi.  arches,  successions  of  rapids  and 
deep  pools,  huge  moss-covered  rocks  along 
shores  and  m  streambeds.  sandy  beaches, 
rich  vegetation 

2  Wilderness  character:  no  habitations. 
\ery  few  road  crossings,  no  paralleling  roads 
within  gorges  (except  primitive  roads  along 
Pine  Creek.  North  Whlteoak  Cr  .  and  a  few 
miles  along  Big  South  Pork) 

3  Geology  sandstone  canyons  very  rare  In 
East,  unusual  rock  formations  and  large 
rocks  along  streambeds  characteristic  of 
sandstone  getilogy  and  not  found  In  lime- 
stone and  other  rivers 

4  Ecology  extreme  diversity  of  vegetation; 
bloia  unique  and  unlike  Highland  Rim  to 
west  of  Valley  and  Ridge  Province  to  east; 
relics  of  more  tropical  floras  surviving  in 
mlcrocUmes  of  gorges,  several  plants  other- 
wise restricted  to  Coastal  Plains:  combina- 
tions of  unusual  habitats  within  gorges, 
ranging  from  extremely  xeric  to  highly 
mesophytlc.  to  hydrlc;  area  of  persistence, 
since  Tertiary,  of  mixed  mesophytlc  forest 
which,  after  Pleistocene  glaclatlon,  formed 
source  of  the  present  deciduous  forest  of 
eastern  US.  several  unusual  and  possibly 
unique  species  of  fish 

5.  Recreational  opportunities  wilderness 
experience:  Whitewater  sport  i canoe,  kayak, 
rubber-raft)  or  placid  floating  (depending 
on  river  segment);  wilderness  camping:  hik- 
ing, swimming  In  deep  p<x>ls  and  sun-bath- 
ing on  sandy  beaches,  fi.shlng  i  muskelhinge. 
walleye,  trout):    nature  study;    photography. 

6  Archeology  and  history  remains  of  pre- 
historic Indian  cultures  In  'rockhouses"  and 
village  sites.  Rugby  colony  restoration,  in- 
tegrally related  to  Clear  Pork  and  V^'hlteoak 
Creek. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr  President.  Congress 
has  directed  the  study  of  "alternative 
plans  for  the  iLse  of  the  Big  South  Pork 
of  the  Cumberland  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries. Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and 
necessary  contiguous  areas  for  recrea- 
tional, conservation,  or  preservation 
uses"— Public  Law  90-483.  section  218. 

This  study  has  now  been  underway 
for  months  Its  conclusion  and  release 
is  anticipated  with  keen  interest. 

Once  again.  I  call  attention  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  state  of  the  Union  refer- 
ence to  the  desirability  of  "opening  up 
new  parks  " 

Mr  President.  53  organizations  with  a 
membership  of  more  than  200.000  citizens 
have  affirmed  that  the  goals  of  recrea- 
tion, conservation,  and  preservation  in 
the  region  of  the  Big  South  Fork  of  the 
Cumberland  River  can  be  best  achieved 
by  the  following  congressional  actions: 
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First  and  foremost,  the  entire  free- 
flowing  Big  South  Fork  of  the  Cumber- 
land. Its  entire  Clear  Fork  stem,  and  at 
least  the  lower  portions  of  the  New  River 
should  be  preserved  in  their  free-flowing 
sUte  and  protected  by  designation  as 
national  wild  or  scenic  rivers  under  the 
provisions  of   Public  Law  90-542— Na- 


tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act--or  by 
other  designation  giving  at  least  equiva- 
lent protection. 

In  addition,  surrounding  land  areas 
and  tributary  streams,  if  possible,  be  in- 
cluded in  a  more  comprehensive  plan, 
preferably  through  national  park  or  na- 
tional recreation  area  designation. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  these  organizations,  together 
with  the  names  and  address  of  the  signa- 
tory authorities,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Organization 


Name  and  position  of  signatory    Residence  of  signatory 


Temessee; 

Tennessee  Citiiens  lor  Wilderness 
Planning 

Tennessee  Conse'valion  League  . 

Tennessee  Federation  ol  Gaiden 
Clubs 

Tennessee  Scenic  Riveis  Associa- 
tion 

Mildle  Tennessee  Conservancy 
Council- 

Holiton  Valley  Conservation  Con- 
gress 

Upper  Cumberland  Tnbe  ot  Ameri- 
can Inaians. 

Rufby  Restoration  Association 

Appalachian  Anglers  -  . - 

Association  lor  the  Pieseivalion  ot 
Tennessee  Antiquities. 

Blurt  City  Canoe  Club     

East  Tennessee  White  Water  Club.. 

Highland  Sportsman  Club.  Inc 

National  Campers  &  Hiliers  Asso- 
ciation. Talahi  Chapter. 
National  Speleological  Society.  East 
Tennessee  Grotto 

Ozark  Society,  Memphis  Region 

SmoKy  Mountains  Hiking  Club...    - 
Tennessee    Archeologicai    Society. 

Kcioiville  Chapter 
Tennessee  Valley  Canoe  Club        - 
Troup  Unlimited   Tennessee  Chap- 
ter 

Fori  Loudon  Association - .- 

hai"illon  Sportsrran.      -  - 
Ki*anis  Ciub  ot  Atomic  City  ot  Oak 
Oak  Ridge 

Knoi.ille  Science  Club   .- 

Noct'jrne  Gaiden  Club.  Kr.o«ville.. 
Gieater    KnoxviMe   Area    Audubon 
Chapter 


LB  Russell,  president Oak  Ridge. 

Louis  M   Doney.  president '^"?,'"''!!*A  . 

Mrs  H.  W  Caldwell,  president..  Asfiland  City. 

Donald  A.  Bodley.  president Chattanooga. 

Glenn  Gentry,  president Donelson. 

I.  Earnest,  president Kingsport. 

T.  H.  Troxel.  Chief Oneida. 

Stanley  Warner,  director Lookout  Mountain. 

F.  Callaway,  Jr.,  president Knoxville 

A.  W.  Milton,  president Lookout  MounUin. 

S.  H.  Hall.  Chairman  ot  Water-      Memphiv 
Kzys  Commission. 

R.  L  Reed,  president S'''.?''^*'- 

Hal  Siegel,  secretary.. 5''?'!?ili~**' 

R.  B.  Martin,  president 0»K  "Wl*. 

D.  Irving,  chairman Do. 

E.  Riddick,  regional  director Memphis. 

L  G   Fox.  president 5"?*='L 

J   M  Bobb.  president Oak  Ridge. 

W  F  Popp  Vice  president Chattanooga. 

F  J.  Moses.  Jr..  president Knoxville. 

Alice  Milton,  executive  director..  Lookout  MounUin. 

R   E.  Prichett,  president ""^d"^-. 

H.  B.  Pruden  III,  president Oak  Ridge. 

28  members,  individually Knoxville. 

E  L  Robbins.  president Do. 

J  H.  Burbank,  president Do- 


Organization 


Name  and  position  of  signatory    Residence  ot  signaloiir 


National  and  regional: 

The  Wilderness  Society. 


Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

Ecological  Society  ot  America 

United  States  Canoe  Association, 
Inc 

American  White-water  Affiliation.. 

Southeastern  Outdoor  Press  Asso- 
ciation 

Sierra  Club a:,  -  ' 

Association  ot  Southeastern  Biolo- 
gists. 

National  Speleotogical  Society.  Inc. 
Other  States 


I 


South  Fork  National  Park  Associa- 
tion. ^    . 

Sierra  Club,  Kentucky  Section, 
Great  Lakes  Chapter. 

National  Speleological  Society.  Blue 
Grass  Chapter. 

Lexington  Climbing  Club. ..----- 

Southeastern  Kentucky  Credit 
Bureau. 

Middletown  Audubon  Sxiety 

Mansfield  Nature  Club 


Sierra  Club,  Ohio  Chapter 

Little  Miami,  Inc 

Caroe  Trails ■■---■ 

Warren  County  Canoe  Association 
Kellogg  Audubon  Club 


Elyria  Audubon  Society.... 

The  Georgia  Conservancy,  Inc... 
Georgia  Sportsmen's  Federation. 
Lida  Edwards  Audubon  Society.. 

Blatchley  Nature  Club,  Inc 

Champaign  County  Audubon 
Society. 


Stewart  M.  Brandborg,  executive  Washington,  DC. 

director. 
Spencer  M.  Smith,  Jr..  secre-  Do. 

S  l^'^Auerbach,  secretary Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

CW.  Moore,  president...       ..     Indianapolis,  Ind. 

0  Hawksley,  president Warrensburg.  Mo. 

D.  D.  Dickey,  chairman Knoxville,  Tenn 

National  Board  of  Directors San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Prot.  E.  E.  C.  Clebsch.  Chair;         Knoxville,  Tenn. 
man,  Conservation  Commit- 
tee 

J.  A,  Stellmack,  President State  College,  Pa. 

H.  J.  Evans,  executive  vice  presi-    Lexington.  Ky. 

dent  .  u     1/ 

W.  R.  Holstein,  chairman Louisville,  Ky. 

W.  M.  Ar>drews,  chairman Lexington,  Ky. 

0.  H.  Andrews,  chairman Do. 

R.  A.  Blair,  owner Corbin,  Ky. 

A  J   Kopp.  president Middletown  Oh'io. 

'.  Mrs.  L  S   Barr,  Conservation        Mansneld,  Ohio, 
chairman.  „  ... 

J   W  Martin,  chairman Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

'  George  Henkle.  President Lebanon.  Ohio. 

"  B  &  J.  Morgan,  directors Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Or  J   Davenport.  President Lebanon,  Ohio. 

E.  C,  Barr,  Conservation  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Chairman.  .    ,  .   /m.- 

Dr  0   Davies,  Uce  President.  .  Lakewood,  Ohio. 

Don  Nichols,  Executive  Director.  Decatur,  Ga. 

J  L  Adams,  Executive  Secretary.  Atlanta  Ga 
■  Wm   R  Woods,  Secretary EvansviHe,  Ind. 

E  H  Chamberlain,  President...  Lapel.  I nr^ 

H.  M.  Parker,  Conservation  Urbana,  111. 

Chairman. 


FUNDS  FOR  INDIAN  HEALTH 
PROGRAM 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  joined 
with  more  than  90  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  last  week  in  a  letter  to  the 
President  requesting  that  the  funds  for 
Indian  health  programs,  which  have  been 
withheld  by  the  administration,  be  re- 
leased immediately.  Other  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  have  written  to 
Health  Education,  and  Welfare  Secre- 
tary Finch  requesting  that  these  funds  be 
released. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  National 
CouncU  on  Indian  Opportunity  in  a  re- 
cent report  recognized  the  seriousness  of 
the  action  taken  by  the  administration. 
The  pertinent  part  of  the  report  reads  as 
follows : 

It  is  a  recogni/ed  fact  that  despite  consid- 
erable I'rrprovement  the  health  status  of  the 
American  Indian  Is  far  below  that  of  the  gen- 
eral population  of  the  United  States.  Indian 
infant  mortHlltv  after  the  first  month  of  life 
is  3  times  the  naMonal  average.  This  means. 
in  plain  language,  that  children  are  dying 
needlesslv  The  average  life  span  of  an  Indian 
Is  44  years,  one  third  short  of  the  naUonal 
average  of  64  years;  in  Alaska  it  is  only  36 
years.  In  light  of  the  dire  need  for  all  health 
facilities  and  health  needs.  It  Is  criminal  to 
impose  a  personnel  and  budget  freeze  on 
Indian  health  programs.  Even  without  a 
freeze.  Indian  hospitals  are  woefully  under- 
staffeci  and  undersuppUed.  even  to  the  extent 
of  lacking  basic  equipment  and  medicine.  We 
deplore  the  budget  decisions  that  have  caused 
this  state  of  Inadequacy. 
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In  December  1969,  I  successfully  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  a  supplemental 
appropriations  bill,  which  contained  $1 
million  for  Indian  health  programs  to 
provide  an  additional  $2  million.  The 
conference  committee  cut  back  the 
fvmds  provided  in  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate, 
which  included  the  fvinds  provided  for  in 
my  amendment,  to  $2,048,000. 

At  that  time,  I  called  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  fact  that  critical 
shortages  exist  in  basic  drugs  such  as 
aspirin  and  insulin  in  many  of  the  Indian 
Health  Service  hospitals  in  Oklahoma 
and  that  the  hospitals  were  greatly 
imderstafTed. 

Statements  made  by  Senators  from 
other  States  having  Indian  populations 
indicated  the  critical  health  needs  of  the 
American  Indian. 

It  is  beyond  comprehension  why  funds 
for  the  basic  needs  for  Indian  health 
would  be  frozen  when  Indians  are  dying 
daily  from  lack  of  proper  treatment.  The 
needs  have  been  documented  by  a  con- 
gressional investigation  and  by  an  im- 
pressive number  of  House  and  Senate 
Members.  These  funds  must  be  released 
immediately  and  I  again  today  call  upon 
the  administration  to  remove  the  freeze. 


MAJORITY  OF  AMERICANS  FAVOR 
VOLUNTEER  ARMY 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent poll  by  Louis  Harris  I  find  very  en- 


couraging. Its  conclusions  were  that  52 
percent  of  the  American  public  favor  a 
volimteer  military.  This  siirvey  la  par- 
ticularly timely.  The  Gates  Commission 
appointed  by  the  President  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  a  volunteer  armed  force  is 
preparing  its  final  draft  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  President,  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  per  Sen- 
ator John  Stennts*  assurances  last  ses- 
sion, will  be  holding  hearings  on  the 
Selective  Service  System  in  the  near 
future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Harris  Sukvet:   52  Percent  Favor 

VOLTTNT«ER  Asirr  Pl-AN 

(By  Louis  Harris) 

Although  three  out  of  every  foiir  support 
the  recent  draft  lottery  plan  instituted  by 
the  Nixon  administration,  by  52  to  38  per 
cent  the  pubUc  would  like  to  see  the  entire 
draft  system  scrapped  and  a  volunteer  army 
subsUtuted  for  It. 

Easily  the  most  appealing  argument  made 
In  behalf  of  a  volunteer  army  Is  that  then 
"only  young  men  who  want  to  serve  In 
the  armed  forces  wiU  have  to."  This  argu- 
ment receives  the  support  of  67  per  cent  of 
the  American  people. 

Recently,  a  cross  section  of  1,616  house- 
holds was  asked : 

"Would  you  favor  a  vol\inteer  army  as  a 
substitute  for  the  present  draft  lottery  sys- 
tem or  would  you  favor  keeping  the  present 
draft  system?" 
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VOlUNTEfR  ARMY 
|ln  pcmntl 


Favor       Oppos*      Not  tur« 


Housobold  and  peraoo&l  goods. . . 

CtL^h  value  or  life  insurance 

Personal  contrltjutlons  to  Federal 
employees  retirement  system.  . 


Nlfion«i>)« 

8y  •!• 

Und«t  JO 

31  49 

bC  plus 

By  ediiCJtion 

iitO^  Ktiool  S(  lass. 

Higli  school 
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10 
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41 
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37 

16 

49 

41 

10 

S9 

34 
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Younger  people,  especially  thoM  subject  to 
the  drskft,  and  the  more  affluent  favor  the 
Tolunieer  army  Idea  most.  They  moet  often 
obeerved  that  the  trouble  with  the  present 
system  Is  that  It  compelled  many  young  men 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  war  effort  to  be 
subject  to  the  draft  They  frequenUy  volun- 
teered that  even  though  the  lottery  was  an 
Improvement,  the  most  equitable  system 
would  be  to  make  the  armed  forces  entirely 
voluntary. 

The  survey  said  to  the  cross  section 
"Let  me  read  you  .lome  statemenU  which 
havf    been   matU   about    a    volunteer   army. 
For  eaeh.  tell  me  i/  you  tend  to  agree  or  dis- 
agree " 

STATtMtNTS  ABOUT  VOLUNTEER  ARMY 

|ln  p«rc«nt| 


Agree 


Dis- 
i|rt« 


Not 
Suit 


A  volunteer  srmy  i  good  b9- 
ctuse  only  rouig  tien  *t>o 
•  »n!  to  jer»«  •u.  D«  i^  t 

A  voluntMr  irniT  would  mjke 
It  MSier  lor  the  U  S  to  fight 
1  oir  such  is  Viatnjm,  tnd 

tmt  IS  good 

Ntgitnr* 

A   voluntMr  army  *ouid  de- 
stroy ;^e  American  Irjjitijn 
at  civilians  delanding  the 
country  n  time  o  war  . 

A  vo  unteer  army  would  :iMte 
a  oro'e«icil  •niitfary  'orce 
tliat  would  Se  I  rMl  ttireat 
in  i  deisocracy. 
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FINANCLA.L  STATEMENT  OF 
SENATOR  MONDALE 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  asR 
unarumaiis  consent  that  a  statement  of 
my  estimated  net  worth  as  of  E)ecember 
31.  1969.  be  printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Finarural  sta:emen:  o/  Seruit::r  Wal'.er  F 
Mondale.  Dec   31.  1969 

ASSETS 

Residence  in  WashlrLjfton $80,000 


Total   assets. 


LIABn.mK9 

Mortgage  on  residence  In  Wash- 
ington - -- - 

Personal     loan     (C      A.     NlckJoff 

Agency.  Hlbblng    Minn  ) 

Miscellaneous  personal  bills 


»5.000  00 
1.714   M 

13.  027.  39 

08.  068.  01 


39.839  30 


City 


,500 
750 


00 
00 


Hartingen.  Tei 

Kings. iKe.  Tei 

Midland,  Te« 

Odessa,  T«i 

Orange.  Tei 

Victoria.  le«   

Pro«o.  Ulal>   

Cashier,  Wyo 

Cheyenne.  Wyo 


IS 


21 


Cl'arly.  the  appeal  of  a  volunteer  army  is 
that  It  satlsfles  those  who  dislike  military 
8er\lc«s  as  well  as  those  who  would  like  Ui  &c« 
a  profestiona:  arniy  Today,  both  groups  make 
up  a  major!' y  of  t.^e  American  public. 


Total  liabilities 46.089.30 


CITIES  UNDER  25.000 
POPULATION 


Estimated  net  worth 53,578  81 


DISCONTINUANCE   OF  PUBLIC 
TRANSPORTATION  SERVICE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday.  Februar>'  2,  the  Senate  Is  sched- 
uled to  con5ider  the  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1969 

Although  mass  transit  is  generally 
thought  of  as  solely  a  big  city  problem, 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
From  WatsonvUle.  Calif,  to  Calais, 
Maine,  124  small  towns  have  discon- 
tinued their  public  transportation  ser\- 
ice  since  1954.  Thus,  citizens  residing  in 
these  towns  who  do  not  have  access  to 
an  automobile  are  literally  Immobile.  „.„... .,  ., 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-     bo<[;,;"^,^„', tiit 

sent  that  a  list  of  cities  where  public     Houghton      '""  " '"' 

transportation  service  hsis  been  discon- 
tinued since  1954.  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Camder    Ark 

Conway.  Ark. .    

Fayetleville.  Ark.... 

JonestMro,  Ark 

West  Memp^ls,  Ark. 
Watsonville,  Calif... 

OertJy.Cok)       

Tn"idad,  Colo 

fort  Myers,  fla 

Lake  Worth  fl» 

Meltwurne.  Fit 

LaGrange,  Ga    

Jacksonville,  III 

Marion,  III 

Ottawa.  Ill      

RantOLl.  in  

Savinni,  III 

Columbus.  Ind 

Logansport,  Ind 

Peru.  Ind  ..... 

Vtncennes.  Ind. 

Wabnh   Inrt 
Washington.  Ind 

Boone.  Iowa    

Keokuk.  lo«a 

Pittst>urg.  Kans.. 
Hopkins«ii!e.  Ky. 


00 


Stock  { current  value)  : 

IBM    (13   sharesi.-- 4,  374  00 

Viatron  Computer  Systems  Corp 

(200  shares)-.. - 6,100  00 

Soott  Paper  Oo.  (23  ahares)...  782.00 

Total... - 11.256.00 


Automobiles : 
Chevrolet    . 
Oldsmoblle 


920 
350 


00 

00 


Total -       6.270. 

Cash  in  deposits 3.400 


US    CITIES  WITH  NO  TRANSIT  SERVICE  (SERVICE 
DISCONTINUED  SINCE  19i4) 


City 


Population 
(1960) 


Year  transit 

service 

discontinued 


CITIES  OVER  25,000 
POPULATION 

Selma   Ala 

TuscJocsa.  All 

Mesa  Am      

E;  Dciado  Ark 

Fort  Smith   Ar1< 

Fort  Collins,  Colo 

Forr  Pierce,  fl« 

Athenv  Ca  

valdosia  Ga 

Idaho  Falls.  Idaho 

Pocatel'o,  ilaho 

Kankakee.  I'l  .   .    

Andervin,  Ind ......... 

Bloommgton,  Ind....... 

Elkhart.  Ind 

Kokomo.  Ind     ......... 

Fort  Dodje.  low* 

HutchinMi.  Kans 

Bowling  Green    Ky... ... 

New  ibena.  La 

la^tnn,  S'a-.s 

All  ArtKf   ^lich.... 

Midland,  M«Ji  

Gree.i<ili«.  Miss .... 

Laure(   Mi5S 

Bill.ngs   Mont 

Great  Fa'ls  Mont 

MissouU   Mont 

Reno.  N*** -  -  -        ........... 

Cari-.&al.  'i   Mei 

Roswell.  N    Me« 

Santa  Fe,  N   Mer 

Watertowp.  NY 

Coxoid.  N  C. 

G-)l!st)oro.  N  C — 

Alliance  Ohio 

Findliv.  Ohio  .........n.. 

Springfield   Ohio.... .... 

Waiien.  Clio 

BarTes.rie.  Okli 

Sharon,  Pa 

Rjfi'l  City.S  Oak 

Oak  Ridge.  Tenn 

Big  Snrint  Tea 

Oenlon.  Tei 


2I.3S5 

1%5 

63.370 

1968 

33. 772 

1954 

n.79i 

1955 

52.991 

1968 

25.027 

1959 

25,136 

1956 

31. 35S 

1956 

30  6S? 

1967 

33,  161 

1955 

28.534 

1%5 

27  666 

1959 

67  366 

1969 

31  35' 

1966 

4fi  :r4 

1958 

47  197 

1962 

?8  399 

1966 

37  S71 

1959 

78  33« 

(>) 

29.062 

(') 

41.132 

1959 

67  340 

1969 

27  779 

1955 

41  W2 

1554 

7^889 

1956 

52  851 

1966 

55  357 

1961 

77  090 

1%2 

51.470 

1965 

75  541 

1968 

39  593 

!%3 

33  394 

1966 

33  306 

1%7 

28  991 

1965 

78  873 

1965 

28  362 

1969 

30  344 

1963 

82  723 

1969 

59  648 

1969 

27  893 

1956 

25  267 

1958 

47  SSt 

'963 

27  169 

1960 

31.230 

1960 

26,844 

1961 

Midi 

Mo'  roe,  Mich 

Bramerd,  Minn.       .. 
Detroit  lakes.  Minn.. 

Manr,i()al.  Mo  - 

Hastings.  Nebr 

Ralston,  Nebr 

Berlin.  N  H 

Hornell  N  Y 

Little  Fills,  NY 

Salamanca  NY 

Elizatieth  City.  NC. 

Hende'son.  N  C 

Kinstoi   N  C...    .... 

East  Liverpool.  Ohio. 

Mariel'5   Ohio 

TilliP   Clio        

Klairath  Fjits  Oreg. 

Roset)urg.  Oreg 

Cartjondale  Pa 

tliwood  Ci'i,  Pi 

Latrobe,  Pa 

Oil  City,  Pa.  - 

Aberdeen.  S  Oik... 
BoTier   Tei 
Bmwnwool,  Tea  — 

Gainesville  Te« 

Green«i  e.  Tei. 
Lulki",  Tei 

VcKinney,  Tex 

Pamua,  Tei 

Pars  Te<   

Rutij'd,  vt 

Bedlord.  Va  .   , 

*a(  esboro,  Va 

Cieha'i'.  Wash. 
FoMansbee.  W  Va 
Williamson.  W    M 
Bea/ef  Dam,  Wis... 
Hurley.  Wis   .    . 
Two  Ri.ets.  Wis 


......A.. 


Population 
(I960) 


Ytir  transit 

servK* 

diKonunuod 


41.207 
25  297 
62. 625 

8C,33< 
:5  605 
32.  047 
36,047 
38  930 
43.505 


15,823 
9,791 
20,274 
21.418 
19,374 
13,293 
10.124 
1G,691 
22.  523 
20,758 
11  982 
23,632 
21.690 
11.724 
19.408 
22.116 
4,950 
20.778 
21.106 
14.453 
18  046 
13  000 
10.846 
12.468 
16.316 
18  678 
19.465 


3,393 

22  968 

12.898 

5,633 

20.028 

21,412 

2.977 

17  821 

13  907 
8.935 
8,480 
14,062 
12.740 
24.819 
22.306 
16.847 
21.478 
16,949 
U  467 
13,595 
12.413 
11.932 
17,692 
23,073 
2C.911 
16.974 
13.083 
19.  087 
17,641 
13.763 
24.664 
20.977 
18.325 
5.921 
15.694 

5  193 
4  C5? 

6  '45 
13  118 

2,763 
12  393 


1969 

1966 
1954 
1965 
1967 
1955 
1964 
1967 
1959 


1956 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1956 

N  A. 

1957 

1962 

1958 

1960 

1962 

1958 

1965 

1954 

1957 

1959 

1958 

1958 

1965 

1958 

1962 

1961 

1956 

1960 

1956 

1961 

1954 

1964 

1960 

1955 

1956 

1966 

1954 

1957 

1959 

1957 

1954 
1959 
1957 

19^'? 
1955 
1964 

0) 
1960 
1960 
195* 
1955 
1958 

0) 

V> 

1954 

1964 
1957 
1957 
1954 
1956 
1956 
1962 
1966 
1956 
1958 
1959 
1958 
1959 
1955 
1961 
1954 


I  Not  available. 

CABINET  COMMITTEE  ON  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES FOR  SPANISH-SPE-\K- 
ING  PEOPLE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  President 
Nixon  recently  signed  into  law  Senate 
bill  740.  This  measure,  by  establishing  a 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportunities  for 
Spanish-Speaking  People.  Is  intended  to 
assure  that  Federal  programs  are  reach- 
ing all  Mexican  Americans.  Puerto  Rlcan 
Americans,  Cuban  Americans,  and  all 
other  Spanish-speaking  and  Spanish - 
sumamed  Americsans  and  providing  the 
assistance  they  need.  It  will  also  seek  out 
new  programs  that  may  be  necessary  to 


T. 
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handle  problems  that  are  unique  to  such 
persons. 

This  Is  a  vitally  Important  measure 
because  it  could  do  much  to  Increase  the 
Federal  (3ovemment's  responsiveness  to 
the  particular  needs  of  an  Important 
segment  of  our  society. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  Senate  report  on  this  measure 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  (91-422)  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Establish  a  Cabintt  CoMMrrrsx  on  Oppor- 

TDNrriKS  TOR  Spanish-Speaking  Pxoplk 
ptjRPOsi: 

S.  740.  as  amended.  Is  designed  (1)  to  in- 
sure that  Federal  programs  are  reaching  and 
providing  the  necessary  assistance  for  all 
Spanish-speaking  and  Spanlsh-stirnamed 
Americans,  Including  Mexican,  Puerto  Rlcan, 
and  Cuban  Americans;  (2)  to  provide  for  the 
development  of  new  programs  which  may  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  problems  which  are 
unique  to  such  persona;  and  (3)  to  give  Im- 
petus to  an  Integrated.  Govemmenl-wlde 
effort  of  assistance  to  such  groupa  by  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  by  law  of  a 
permanent  body — the  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Opportunities  for  Spiuilsh-Speakliig  People — 
to  repUce  the  Interagency  Committee  on 
Mexican-American  Affairs,  established  by 
Presidential  memorandum  In  1967. 

The  principal  functions  oX  the  propoeed 
Cabinet  Committee  would  be  to  advise  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  regarding  (1) 
.ipproprlate  action  to  be  taken  to  assoire  that 
Federal  programs  are  providing  the  assistance 
required  by  such  Spanish  Americans,  and 
(2)  the  development  and  implementation  of 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  polldea, 
plans,  and  programs  focusing  on  the  special 
problems  and  needs  of  the  Spanlah-Americaa 
community.  In  connection  therewith,  the 
Committee  would  be  authorized  to  foster 
such  surveys,  studies,  reeearch  and  demon- 
stration, and  technical  assistance  proJecU 
and  establish  and  promote  such  relatlonahlpe 
with  and  participation  by  State  and  local 
governments  and  the  private  sector  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  Identify  and  assist  in  solv- 
ing the  special  problems  of  the  people  con- 
cerned. The  Committee  would  be  required  to 
meet  at  least  quarterly  each  year  and  to  sub- 
mit to  the  President  and  the  Congress  an  an- 
nua! report  of  its  activities  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  including  appropriate  recom- 
mendations 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  Is  concluded. 


NEV^'SPAPER  PRESERVATION  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bUl  <S.  1520)  to 
exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws  cer- 
tain combinations  and  arrangements 
necessarj'  for  the  survival  of  falling 
newspapers. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
and  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  Its 
consideration. 

ORDER   OP   BTTSINXSS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU, 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyri)  . 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  to  the  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act. 

This  amendment  would  deny  the  ben- 
efits of  the  act  to  joint  operating  ar- 
rangements where  one  of  the  papers 
owns  or  controls  any  other  newspaper  or 
any  radio  or  television  station.  The  very 
simplicity  of  the  amendment  is  its  im- 
dolng,  for  this  amendment  would  re- 
siQt  In  denying  the  benefits  of  S.  1520 
to  18  of  the  22  cities  where  there  are  now 
joint  operating  arrangements.  This  in- 
cludes Honolulu. 

If  adopted  this  amendment  would  ex- 
clude the  two  newspapers  in  Honolulu 
from  the  exemption  provided  by  S.  1520. 
Why?  Not  because  either  paper,  the  Ad- 
vertiser or  the  Star-Bulletin,  owns  a  ra- 
dio or  television  station,  or  because  either 
paper  is  part  of  a  large  chain,  but  sim- 
ply because  one  of  the  two  papers,  the 
Star-Bulletin,  has  entered  into  arrange- 
ments to  purchase  control  of  the  news- 
paper on  Guam.  Let  me  note  further  that 
the  Star-Bulletin  was  and  is  the  finan- 
cially dominant  paper  in  Honolulu — the 
Advertiser  having  been  the  failing  news- 
paper when  they  entered  into  their  joint 
operating  arrangement  in  1962.  But,  be- 
cause the  Star-Bulletin  will  control  an- 
other newspaiJer,  the  amendment  would 
deny  the  benefits  of  S.  1520  to  both  the 
Star-Bulletin  and  the  Advertiser.  The 
result  would  be  the  likely  demise  of  the 
Advertiser.  That  is  about  as  inequitable 
a  result  as  can  be  imagined. 

And,  Honolulu  is  not  the  only  city 
where  such  imfalr  results  would  ensue 
from  this  amendment.  One  of  the  two 
joint  operators  in  20  of  the  22  cities  with 
such  arrangements  is  an  independent — 
nonchaln— newspaper.  More  likely  than 
not,  the  independent  is  the  financially 
weaker  paper.  Yet,  this  amendment 
would  mitigate  against  such  weaker  pa- 
pers, eventually  putting  them  out  of  bus- 
iness. 

In  like  manner,  the  amendment  would 
eliminate  from  the  benefits  of  S.  1520  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  the  only  paper 
owned  by  Joseph  Pulitzer,  because  there 
Is  an  ownership  of  radio  or  television. 

I  believe  it  should  be  noted  that  this 
amendment  Is  offered  by  someone  op- 
posed to  this  legislation.  It  is  also  sig- 
nificant to  note  that  It  is  offered  by  a 
Senator  from  a  State  where  there  are 
no  joint  operating  arrangements,  and, 
in  fact,  where  there  is  no  city  with  com- 
peting newspapers.  In  all  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, there  Is  but  one  dally  momin« 
paper,  and  one  Simday  paper.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  not  to 
deprive  the  citiaens  of  Hawaii,  tmder  the 
guise  of  preserving  competition,  editorial 
and  news  competition  which  has  already 
disappeared  from  the  cities  of  his  great 
State  as  from  so  many  others. 


I  also  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
esteemed  colleague,  the  Senior  Senator 
from  Michigan,  the  fact  that  there  is 
only  a  single  morning  paper  in  his  en- 
tire State.  If  there  was  ever  fertile  ground 
for  new  entries,  for  new  daily  news- 
papers to  come  into  being,  it  is  certainly 
present  in  Michigan's  market  of  9  million 
inhabitants,  and  yet  we  see  no  takers. 
However,  we  now  witness  the  opponents 
of  S.  1520  encouraging  the  bUl's  defeat 
and  the  demise  of  22  of  the  44  news  voices 
involved  upon  this  specious  premise. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
rehashed  in  his  statement,  in  support 
of  his  amendment  to  limit  the  applica- 
tion of  this  bill  to  four  of  the  22  cities 
involved,  all  of  the  arguments  presented 
during  the  hearings  and  in  committee 
during  the  consideration  of  this  meas- 
ure. 

Now,  I  share  the  Senator's  concern  over 
the  increased  media  concentration  which 
we  have  witnessed.  Instead,  it  is  for  this 
very  reason  that  I  sponsored  S.  1520.  The 
effect  of  the  Mclntyre  amendment  if 
adopted,  would  be  to  accelerate  such  con- 
centration. And  while  I  believe  the  in- 
creased concentration  of  media  power 
not  only  in  newspapers  but  in  rsuiio  and 
television  is  a  matter  requiring  our  leg- 
islative attention,  this  bill  is  hardly  the 
proper  vehicle.  The  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  not  deny  further 
media  acquisition  with  resulting  con- 
centration to  newspapers  and  newspaper 
chains  where  these  already  own  both 
papers  in  the  community  as  they  now 
do,  in  Milwaukee,  for  example,  which 
the  Senator  mentioned  in  his  remarks. 

In  reviewing  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  on  S.  1520,  I  was 
particularly  interested  in  the  testimony 
given  by  Mayor  Henry  W.  Maier  of  Mil- 
waukee. Mayor  Maier  complained  of  the 
lack  of  news  and  editorial  competition 
In  the  two  Milwaukee  papers — both 
owned  by  the  same  company,  the  Journal 
Co.  He  stated: 

One  of  the  earmarks  of  the  monopoly  In 
Milwaukee  to  me  is  the  fact  that  there  la 
no  editorial  competition  between  the  two 
voices  of  the  Journal  Compsuiy.  Never  do 
we  see.  as  we  do  In  the  two  newspapers  in 
Madison,  for  Instance,  our  SUte  Capital,  one 
newspaper  flailing  editorially  against  the  oth- 
er to  reinforce  freedom  of  expression  and  In- 
form the  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  improve  on 
the  endorsement  given  by  Mayor  Maier 
to  the  real  competition  between  the 
papers  in  Madison  which  have  been  pub- 
lished imder  a  joint  operating  agreement 
since  1948.  I  am  for  the  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act  because  I  want  this 
freedom  of  expression  and  Interchange 
of  ideas  to  continue. 

As  I  have  Indicated,  joint  operating  su-- 
rangements  are  commercial  mergers,  but 
if  you  are  to  suw»rt  this  amendment,  I 
think  you  must  answer  the  question: 
Why  are  the  full  mergers  which  we  now 
find  in  most  two-newspaper  towns,  not 
to  be  denied  the  right  to  other-media 
ownership  or  acquisition?  Why  snould 
we  use  this  bill  as  a  vehicle  to  deny  to 
those  in  joint  operating  arrangements, 
maintaining  competition  In  the  most  es- 
sential and  vital  area  of  news  and  ideas, 
rights  not  denied  their  more  powerful 
and  monopolistic  brethren? 
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Tlus  amendment,  if  adopU-d.  would 
be  highb'  discriminatory.  It  dtserves  de- 
feat in  the  name  of  equity.  It  must  be 
defeated  to  preserve  that  competition 
of  ideas  and  editorial  expression  wlilch 
Is  the  purpose  of  the  Newspaper  Preser- 
vation Act. 

Hopefully,  my  good  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire,  will  provide 
us  with  a  future  opportumty  to  t'lve 
proper  legislative  attention  to  the  over- 
all problems  of  media  concentration. 

One  of  the  arguments  presented  by  the 
Senator  in  support  of  his  amendment 
relates  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
newspaper  mdustry.  I  would  merely  lilte 
to  point  out  that  the  generally  good 
health  of  the  industry  is  of  httle  help  to 
the  newspaper  which  is  gomg  broke. 

The  trend  is  urunistalfable  and  has 
been  of  long  standing.  Fewer  and  fewer 
commuiuues  exist  with  competing  news 
voices.  To  concede  that  newspapers 
which  found  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a 
joint  operatmg  agreement  at  an  earher 
date  does  not  justify  the  inference  that 
this  arrangement  couid  now  be  severed 
and  either  or  both  parties  remain  in 
healthy  and  sound  financial  condiuon 
Indeed,  it  is  the  economies  of  a  conmv^r- 
cial  merger  which  has  made  this  an  ef- 
fective substitute  for  the  more  common 
full  mergers  which  ha\e  so  lon^'  been 
the  unfortunate  trend  in  this  industry. 
Mr.  President.  I  do  pray  that  Senators 
will  support  me  in  rejecting  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 

There  are  ways  to  legislate  that  should 
apply  to  any  and  all  subjects.  There  are 
those  ways  that  assert  themselves  as 
bemg  commonsense  when  an  amend- 
ment is  proposed  on  the  fioor  that  had 
not  been  considered  by  the  committee 
in  any  normal  situation.  This  situation, 
however.  Is  one  that  Involves  a  multi- 
billion-dollar  Industry:  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  media  of  the  Nation.  It  involves 
the  very  complex  subject  of  economic 
concentration  and  has  its  rationale,  if 
there  is  any.  on  economic  concentration 
and  also  the  sociological  Impact  that 
might  be  had  by  reason  of  that  economic 
concentration 

Economic  concentration,  as  such,  has 
been  studied  very  intensively  and  ex- 
tensively for  the  past  3  years  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly; and  It  Ls  not  so  simple  a  proposition 
that  it  would  lend  Itself  to  an  amend- 
ment of  this  kind.  However,  It  not  only 
Involves  a  multibillion-dollar  Industrj.-, 
and  the  television  and  radio  Industries 
of  the  Nation,  but  It  would  al.<;o  filter 
down  into  multiple  ownership  of  county 
newspapers  and  smalltown  newspapers, 
something  we  should  very  carefully  con- 
■Ider  In  Its  full  Implications 

In  addition  to  the  studies  of  the  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  on 
economic  concentration  generally,  and 
even  In  this  field  specifically,  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  has 
recently  undertaken  to  consider  and 
study  this  subject,  and  debate  whether 
or  not  there  should  be  further  limita- 
tion or  different  limitations  on  multiple 
ownership  of  radio  or  TV,  and  Includ- 
ing newspapers.  It  would  111  become  the 


Senate,  as  a  deliberative  and  careful 
body  in  considering  legislation,  to  adopt 
an  amendment  of  tliis  kind  in  a  manner 
which  can  almost  be  characterized  as 
out  of  hand. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  McINTYRE  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
rismg  m  support  of  my  amendment,  I 
mu.st  refer  to  the  remarks  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Hawaii,  the  floor 
manager  of  this  bill  and  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal sponsors,  to  the  effect  that  in  my 
great  State  of  New  Hampshire  we  have 
no  newspapers  either  presently  party  to 
or  looking  forward  to  Joint  operating 
agreements.  I  do  not  tlunk  this  detracts 
from  my  understanding  of  this  bill.  I 
wonder,  in  fact,  whether,  on  the  contrary, 
the  understanding  of  some  of  my  col- 
leagues who  do  have  such  papers  is  not 
Impeded  by  the  fact  that  these  papers 
are  now  breathing  down  their  necks. 

I  would  like  once  again  to  voice  my 
opposition  to  this  bill.  I  talked  at  some 
lenpth  yesterday  about  the  growing 
trend  toward  media  concentration  in  this 
country  and  about  why  the  bill  would  ac- 
centuate that  trend  Preventing  this  is 
my  mam  concern  And  that  is  why  I 
was  very  happy  to  hear  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii  say  he  will  keep 
his  mind  open,  as  to  the  merits  of  my 
Independent  Media  Preservation  Act, 
the  purpa^es  of  which  is  to  avert  such 
concentration. 

I  would  like  today  to  focus  my  remarks 
on  three  prmcipal  points. 

First,  yesterday  we  heard  considerable 
testimony  about  the  difficulty  of  new  en- 
t.-ies  into  the  newspaper  business. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  tech- 
nology is  improving  and.  unlike  the  past, 
we  are  now  in  an  era  when  newspapers 
can  be  and  are  being  founded  on  rela- 
tively modest  investment.  No  longer  must 
a  would-be  publisher  Invest  In  expensive 
t\'pesettlng  m.achlnery  and  a  newspaper 
press  As.  a  result  of  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  offset  printing  and  cold-type 
composition,  a  newspaper  can  actually  be 
launched  with  a  few  tjTJewrlters,  some 
scissors,  a  paste-pot,  and  a  lot  of  gall. 

The  newspaper  can  contract  Its  press- 
work  to  one  of  the  many  o(T.set  press  own- 
ers now  readily  available  and  eager  for 
work  to  keep  their  press  busy.  Granted 
the  new  venture  cannot  emerge  full- 
blown as  a  metropoUtan  competitor.  But 
newspapers  are  being  launched  to  serve 
smaller  geographic  areas,  and  in  some 
Instances  have  found  acceptance  that 
h£is  propelled  them  into  full  metropoli- 
tan competition.  I  would  cite  the  Okla- 
homa Journal  at  Oklahoma  City  as  an 
example. 

These  newcomers  are  truly  "independ- 
ent editorial  voices,"  and  their  accept- 
ance imdoubtedly  stems  in  part  from  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  community — 
both  readers  and  advertisers — to  have 


news  and  advertising  competition  within 
their  area.  The  so-called  joint  news- 
paper operations  constitute  something 
of  a  hybrid,  with  ostensible  editorial  com- 
petition, but  an  absence  of  any  advertis- 
ing competition.  They  present  the  most 
formidable  competitive  barrier  of  all  to 
would-be  newcomers  into  the  local  news- 
paper market. 

A  survey  of  the  22  cities  in  which  the 
joint  operations  are  located  shows  that 
these  metropoUtan  areas  are  barren 
n; round  for  newcomers.  Relatively  few 
suburban  newspapers  survive  in  these 
•joint  operation"  cities,  and  the  reason 
IS  obvious:  The  two  daily  newspaper 
owners  can  and  do  manipulate  adver- 
tising and  circulation  sales  to  their  best 
advantage.  In  the  case  of  advertising, 
this  mcludes  pricing  their  two  products 
in  such  a  way  as  to  discourage  merchants 
from  spending  advertising  dollars  any- 
where but  in  the  Jointly  operated  news- 
papers. 

Continuing  this  competitive  advan- 
tage, or  maybe  It  might  better  be  termed 
an  "anticompetitive"  advantage,  is  one 
way  of  discouraging  "independent  edi- 
torial voices,"  the  would-be  newcomer 
to  the  market.  Of  what  value  to  the  pub- 
lic is  this  new  printing  technology  and 
new  ease  of  startup  for  newspapers  If 
we  give  the  established  "joint  operators" 
a  special  competitive  advantage  which 
makes  entry  into  the  market  foolhardy? 
The  public  interest  Is  better  served  here, 
£is  elsewhere  in  our  economy,  by  encour- 
aging, not  discouraging,  free  and  open 
competition. 

Mr  President,  the  second  point  I  want 
to  discuss  is  tlie  overall  economic  condi- 
tion of  the  newspaper  Industry.  The 
present  supporters  of  this  bill  would  have 
us  believe  that  the  Industry  is  in  grave 
trouble,  that  papers  are  folding  right 
and  left,  and  that  enactment  of  this  bill 
IS  the  only  way  to  save  them. 

Anyone  who  believes  this  has  been  seri- 
ously misled.  The  simple  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  the  newspaper  Industry  is  now 
experiencing  imprecedented  prosperity. 
This  is  the  simple  truth  which  emerges 
from  24  days  and  eight  volumes  of  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee.  And  it  is  con- 
c'lrred  in  also  by  Forbes  magazine,  as  a 
reiuli  of  Its  own  recent  study  of  the 
industry's  condition. 

Let  me  take  a  few  minutes  to  quote 
some  of  tlie  more  pertinent  passages  of 
the  Forbes  article.  Here  is  a  brief  de- 
.■^criptlon  of  the  industry's  condition: 

The  fact  IS  that,  on  the  whole,  the  news 
paper  industry  lias  never  been  healthier, 
not  even  in  the  heydey  of  Joseph  Pulitzer 
and  WilUam  Randolph.  Hearst.  Advertising 
revenues  and  circulation  are  Increasing.  Net 
income  In  recent  years  hay  represented  a  far 
rireaier  return  on  revenues  than  those  In 
other  manufacturing  Industrie?. 
Look  at  the  statistics 

Since  1949.  television  advertising  revenues 
have  risen  from  a  paltry  57.8  million  dollars 
to  3.2  billion  dollars  last  year.  This  Is  a  sensa- 
tional increase.  Surely.  TV  must  have  cut 
into  newspaper  advertising  revenues. 

Look  again:  Newspaper  advertising  reve- 
nues have  risen,  too.  from  19  billion  dollars 
to  5  3  billion  dollars,  and  this  rise  has  al- 
most exactly  paralleled  the  rise  In  TV 
revenue.  Newspaper  advertising  revenue  to- 
day 13  almost  as  great  as  television,  radio 
and  magazine  advertising  revenues  com- 
blned.  Meanwhile,  circulation  has  been  tn- 
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creasing,  too,  from  51  million  In  1946  to 
62  5  million  last  year.  The  population  has 
expanded  more  rapidly,  but  this,  as  Jolm 
G  Udell,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Business 
Research  and  Service  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  pointed  out  In  a  recent  study 
•does  not  provide  a  fair  and  meaningful  com- 
parison because  babies  and  small  chUdren 
do  not  rciid  newspapers." 

Also  Included  in  the  Forbes'  article, 
Mr  President,  are  some  interesting  ttg- 
ures  as  to  the  profitability  of  individual 
companies.  Again  I  quote: 

Most  newspapers  In  the  U.S.  are  privately 
owned;  in  fact,  most  newspaper  publishers 
are  the  sons  and  even  the  grandsons  of  news- 
paper publishers.  Its  a  family  business.  Since 
these  publishers  don't  Issue  annual  reports. 
Its  almost  Impossible  to  ngure  out  just  how 
profitable  are  the  newspapers  they  own. 
What  Is  more,  most  publishers  of  privately 
owned  newspapers  habitually  cry  poverty. 
And.  even  when  they  admit  to  making 
profits,  they  grumble.  They  Insist  they're  Just 
getting  along.  And,  typlcaUy,  when  asked 
for  the  kind  of  figures  that  every  publicly 
owned  corporation  supplies  aa  a  matter  of 
course,  they  refuse  to  give  them. 

Publishers'  secrecy  notwithstanding, 
the  article  goes  on,  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  newspapers  are  today  an  ex- 
cellent investment.  Again  I  quote: 

One  (source  of  evidence)  U  the  annual 
studies  that  Editor  &  Publisher,  the  weekly 
news  magazine  of  the  newspaper  industry, 
makes  of  medium-sized  dallies  and  of  dallies 
with  a  circulation  of  250,000  or  more.  These 
studies  are  based  on  top-secret  reports  from 
the  newspapers  themselves, 
x:  Examine  first  the  last  statistical  analysis 

3  of  what  E&P  calls  the  "medlum-clty  news- 
paper  "  Operating  expenses  In  1968  amounted 
to  3.5  million  dollars,  $131,300  more  than  In 
1967.  Operating  profit  was  1.4  million  dollars 
versus  1.2  million  dollars,  a  very  nice  38.6 
percent.  Profit  after  taxes  was  $660,900.  an 
Increase  of  5.6  percent  over  the  year  before. 
In  other  words.  E&P's  medlum-clty  news- 
paper netted  close  to  14  percent  on  revenues. 
E&P's  study  of  newspapers  with  a  circula- 
tion of  250.000  or  trore  Is  equally  reveaUng. 
On  the  average  last  year,  they  had  revenues 
of  16.5  minion  dollars.  This  study  does  not 
disclose  what  the  operating  profit  was  or 
what  the  new.-papers  paid  In  taxes,  but  It 
does  reveal  how  much  they  made  after  taxes. 
It  w,is  3.7  million  dollars,  22.4  percent  of  rev- 
enues. 

In  contrast,  according  to  a  study  made  by 
the  First  National  City  Bank,  the  average 
net  profit  on  revenues  for  all  manufacturing 
Industries  l.^t  year  was  5.8  percent.  Even 
the  drug  industry  netted  only  9.5  percent  on 
revenues. 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  these  figures, 
however  apt  a  description  of  the  indus- 
try generally,  present  a  warped  picture 
of  the  profitability  of  those  companies 
directly  affected  by  this  bill,  let  me  sup- 
plement them  with  some  other  figures  of 
my  own.  For  the  simple  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  these  companies,  too,  have 
shown  rather  clear-cut  signs  of  economic 
health. 

Consider  the  situation  In  St.  Louis, 
where  the  Post-Dispatch  and  the  New- 
house  chain  of  newspapers  have  entered 
a  joint  operating  agreement.  In  1968,  the 
Post-Dispatch  had  excess  fvmds  with 
which  to  purchase  two  television  sta- 
tions— KVOA-TV  in  Tucson,  Ariz.,  and 
KOAT-TV  in  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.— for 
a  combined  price  of  $18  milUon.  New- 
house,  meanwhile,  in  1967  paid  a  record 
price  for  a  single  newspaper  property— 


$53.4  million  for  the   Cleveland  Plain 

Dealer.  ,      ^  , 

Or  consider  the  Cox  and  Knight  chains 
which  have  entered  a  joint  operating 
agreement  in  Miami.  Fla.  Cox  in  1964 
paid  $20.5  mUlion  for  wnC-TV  in  Pitts- 
burgh, then  the  highest  price  ever  paid 
for  a  single  television  stotion.  Knight  in 
1969  bought  the  Macon,  Ga.,  Telegraph 
&  News  for  $13  mlUion.  And  both  com- 
panies have  made  several  other  acquisi- 
tions In  recent  years. 

Consider,  also,  the  actual  operating 
record  of  two  joint  agreement  papers 
which  would  be  aided  by  this  bill.  Be- 
cause these  papers  are  owned  by  Lee  En- 
terprises. Inc.,  itself  a  pubUcly  owned 
company,  actual  operating  figures  are  m 
fact  available.  The  companies  in  ques- 
tion are  Madison  Newspapers.  Inc.,  in 
Madison.  Wis.,  and  the  Journal-Star 
Printing  Co..  in  Lincoln,  Nebr.  The  for- 
mer company  in  1968  had  a  rate  of  re- 
turn on  shareholders'  equity  of  22  per- 
cent. The  latter,  a  return  of  16.4  percent. 
At  the  same  time,  the  overall  rate  of  re- 
turn for  Lee  Enterprises,  Inc.,  itself  was 
"only"  11  percent.  Both  of  these  osten- 
sibly dying  papers  had  a  higher  rate  of 
return  than  their  very  profitable  par- 
ent company  itself. 

I  have  said  enough,  Mr.  President,  to 
docvunent  beyond  dispute  this  indus- 
try's profitabUity.  There  is  obviously  no 
need  for  enactment  of  this  bill. 

The  only  other  point  I  would  like  to 
make.  Is  that  the  absence  of  any  need 
for  and  the  danger  from  this  bill  are 
clearly  perceived  by  most  men  and 
women  within  the  newspaper  industry 

itself.  ^,      .    .V.  * 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  bill  is  opposed  by  almost  everybody 
in  the  Industry  except  those  companies 
with  money  interests  in  its  passage. 

It  is  opposed  by  the  National  News- 
paper Association,  a  trade  association 
with  7,000  member  newspapers  from 
coast  to  coast.  Editorials  attacking  the 
biU  have  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Washington  Post,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  LouisviUe  Courier- 
Journal,  and  the  New  York  Pest.  And 
they  have  appeared  also  in  a  host  of  simi- 
lar papers,  from  the  Santa  Monica.  Calif., 
Outlook  to  the  Bayonne,  N.J.,  Times. 

These  publishers  have  been  joined  by 
their  printing  trades  imions.  Resolutions 
opposing  the  biU  have  been  passed  by 
the  American  New-spaper  Guild,  the  In- 
ternational Typographical  Union,  the 
Pressmen's  Union,  and  the  Amalgamated 
Lithographers. 

There  is  but  one  reason  that  this  bill 
Is  still  alive — the  enormous  political 
clout  of  the  media  barons  whose  profits 
would  be  bolstered  by  it. 

The  total  number  of  media  holdings 
controlled  by  these  companies  is  simply 
staggering.  They  now  own  127  daily 
newspapers  in  86  cities  in  34  States,  109 
broadcasting  stations  in  these  and  an 
additional  three  States,  one  of  the  two 
major  world  news  services— United 
Press  International — and  22  national 
magazines.  These  are  the  total  holdings 
of  the  men  whose  ostensibly  dying  voices 
this  bill  is  designed  to  save. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  already  spoken 
long  enough  and,  if  yesterday's  votes  are 
any  indication,  I  am  doing  nothing  more 


than  belaboring  an  obvious  truth.  There 
are  some  joint  agreements  now  in  exist- 
ence—those in  the  cities  of  Bristol, 
Tenn.-Va.;  Honolulu,  Hawaii— although 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  has  taken  ex- 
ception to  this;  NashvUle,  Tenn.;  Oil 
City-Franklin.  Pa.;  Tucson,  Ariz.;  end 
Tulsa,  Okla.— the  publishers  party  to 
which  own  no  media  voices  other  than 
the  papers  directly  involved.  Under  the 
terms  of  my  amendment  only  those  six 
joint  agreements,  as  well  as^ture  agree- 
ments involving  similarly  todependent 
voices,  would  be  legitimized  by  this  bill. 
I  offer  this  amendment  essentially  for 
two  reasons. 

First,  the  alleged  purpose  of  this  biU 
\s  to  save  dying  editorial  voices.  It  being 
unlikely  as  it  is  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose, the  least  we  can  do  is  to  restrict  its 
application  to  instances  in  which  such 
voices  are  in  danger  of  total  extinction. 
Second,  my  amendment  is  a  way  of 
limiting  the  economic  pressures  gener- 
ated by  joint  agreements.  These  pres- 
sures, for  reasons  I  discussed  yesterday, 
have  the  potential  for  killing  oflf  far 
more  media  voices  than  such  agreements 
will  ever  save.  If  newspaper  chains  and 
multimedia   companies  were   permitted 
to  take  part  in  such  agreements,  these 
pressures  would  be  generated  in  a  host 
of  communities  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  already  serious  trend  to  media 
concentration  within  our  country  would 
only  be  intensified. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  this  amendment 
to  help  preserve  the  multiplicity  of  di- 
verse and  antagonistic  media  voices  on 
which  the  welfare  of  all  of  us  so  sorely 
depends. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  not  my  purpose  to  argue  either  for 
or  against  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. I  win  explain  why  in  a  Uttle  while. 
First,  I  should  Uke  to  get  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  Aa 
I  imderstand  the  amendment,  it  would 
eliminate   from    the    pending    bill    any 
newspapers  which  are  considered  by  the 
amendment  to  be  chain  newspapers,  and 
that  is  defined  by  the  amendment  as 
being  any  individual  or  group  that  owns 
two  or  more  newspapers  or  owns  a  news- 
paper plus  a  broadcast  facility. 

Is  my  understanding  of  the  Senator's 
amendment  correct? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  Senator's  under- 
standing is  correct.  This  biU  grants  an 
exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws  of  the 
United  States  to  all  the  joint  operatii\g 
agreements  now  in  existence.  My  amend- 
ment cuts  back  on  the  scope  of  this 
exemption  and  makes  it  avaUable  only 
to  truly  independent  media  voices. 

It  would  be  denied,  in  other  words, 
to  the  Newhouse  chain,  the  Hearst  chain, 
and  other  media  barons  who  in  my 
opinion  are  in  the  process  of  gobbling  up 
all  the  independent  media  voices  left  in 
the  country. 

The  Senator's  understanding  of  my 
amendment  is  indeed  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 
I  feel  that  I  should  make  a  statement 
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in  regard  to  this  bill  and  to  the  pending 
amendment.  I  find  myself 

Mr.  McIN"l"i'RE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  will  permit  me  to  interrupt  him 
at  this  pomt.  I  would  like  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment  Then 
I  shall  yield  the  floor 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virglma.  Of  course. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  tiie  yeas  and  naj-s  on  my  amendment 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  McINTYRE  Mr  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  feel  it  appropriate  to  make  a  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment and  the  pending  legislation 

I  shall  not  argue  for  or  against  either 
the  amendment  or  the  legislation 

Perhaps  I  am  the  only  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  is  closely  associated  with  the 
newspaper  business.  For  most  of  my 
adult  life  I  have  been  a  newspaper  pub- 
lisher I  think  that  the  record  should 
show,  during  debate  on  this  legislation, 
that  I  have  and  do  now  own  a  substan- 
tial interest  m  two  daily  newspapers 
One  of  those  newspapers  owns  a  third 
newspaper 

So  far  as  the  pending  legislation  Is 
concerned,  I  see  no  conflict  of  Interest 
The  newspapers  are  separated  and  op- 
erate m  different  communities.  They  do 
not  operate  Jointly 

Insofar  as  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distmguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  Is  con.^erned.  I  feel  that  I  do 
see  a  conflict  of  interest  His  amendment 
would  specify  that  where  a  group  or  an 
individuil  owns  more  than  one  news- 
paper, or  a  newspaper  and  a  broadcast 
facility,  that  under  those  conditions  the 
provision.s  of  the  bill  wcold  not  apply. 

Under  the  definition  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  I  suppose  that  I  would  be 
considered  a  cham  newspaper  owner.  But 
I  believe  that  would  not  be  in  the  ac- 
cepted sense,  since  my  papers  are  small 
papers,  and  are  separated  by  many  miles 
from  one  community  to  the  next. 

Neverthele.;.s.  I  do  see  In  the  wording 
of  the  Senators  amendment  a  povssible 
conflict  of  interest 

Therefore,  when  the  vote  is  called 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  I  shall  ask  to  be 
recorded  as  being  "'present  " 

Mr  President,  regarding  the  pending 
legislation.  I  do  not  see  any  possible  con- 
flict of  inter*^st  The  newspap**rs  which 
I  own  have  nn  orerating  arrangements 
such  as  Jo  the  22  newspapers  which  the 
pending  bill  would  speclflcally  cover 

Let  me\say  a  word  about  the  newspaper 
business  ^  regret  very  much  to  see  the 
disappearance  of  newspapers  throughout 


the  Nation  It  is  tragic  that  In  the 
createst  city  of  our  Nation  and  one  of  the 
greatest  cities  in  the  world — New  York 
City,  there  are  only  three  dally  news- 
papers: namely,  the  New  York  Times, 
and  the  New  York  Daily  News  In  the 
mjrnmg.  and  the  New  York  Post  In  the 
afternoon 

It  was  only  20  years  ago.  give  or  take 
a  couple  of  years,  that  there  were  eight 
daily  newspapers  in  New  York. 

In  the  intervening  years — which  Is  a 
short  period  of  time — the  New  York 
World  Telegram,  the  New  York  Sun.  the 
New  York  Herald-Tribune,  the  New  York 
Journal-Amencan,  and  the  New  York 
Mirror  have  all  gone  out  of  existence. 

Thu.>,  where  that  great  city  of  8  million 
population  once  had  eight  daily  news- 
papers as  recently  as  20  years  ago.  they 
now  have  only  three.  The  economics  of 
the  newspaper  business  eliminated  the 
other  f^A-e 

Mr  President.  I  think  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
yesterday  In  his  speech,  pointed  out  that 
one  of  the  great  problems  facing  the 
newspaper  Industry  Is  the  extent  to 
which  television  has  cut  into  the  reve- 
nues of  newspapers. 

In  regard  to  the  Joint  operatmg  ar- 
rant^ements  which  have  been  entered 
Into  by  some  22  newspapers — and  since 
two  are  involved  in  each  case,  wc  might 
say  that  Is  44  newspapers — I  do  not 
kno*-  the  situation  in  all  of  those  cases, 
but  I  do  know  the  situation  In  some  of 
them. 

In  Nashville.  Tenn  .  there  are  two 
newspapers,  the  Nashville  Banner  and 
the  Tennesseean,  where  the  editorial 
and  news  competition  between  the  two 
Is,  perhaps,  greater  than  In  any  city  that 
I  know  of  They  are  entirely  competitive 

Of  the  two  newspapers  in  Miami,  Fla  . 
if  tJie  joint  arrangement  referred  to  had 
not  been  entered  into,  the  strong  paper, 
the  Miami  Herald,  very  likely  would  be 
the  only  remaining  newspaper  In  Miami 

The  Miami  Herald  has  had,  for  a  long 
time,  the  second  highest  volume  in  ad- 
vertising Imeage  of  any  paper  In  the 
country   It  is  a  strong  newspaper 

What  the  operating  arrangements 
tend  to  do  i.s  to  help  the  weak  newspaper 
and  not  the  strong  newspaper  It  keeps 
the  weak  new.spaper  in  the  community  in 
business 

As  I  mentioned  at  the  outset,  I  do  not 
propose  to  areue  for  or  arralnst  the  Mc- 
Intyre  amendment  I  shal!  vote  "present " 
when  the  vote  Is  taken  on  it 

As  to  the  bin  Itself.  I  do  not  propose  to 
argue  its  pros  and  con.-  but  I  do  think  it 
appropriate  to  make  these  few  remarks 
in  regard  to  the  new.':paper  Industrj-  m 
general 

My  own  philosophy  of  a  newspaper  is 
that  it  rught  to  be  handled  as  a  public 
trust  I  feel  it  is  a  semlpublic  utility  and 
ou.,'ht  to  tK'  handled  in  such  marmer. 

I  submit  that  over  a  long  period  of  time 
the  best  way  for  a  newspaper  to  pnjsper, 
and  the  best  way  for  the  owners  to  pros- 
per IS  to  put  out  a  good  product  It  must 
have  the  confidence  of  the  public.  If  a 
newspaper's  publ.sher  does  put  out  a 
good  product.  I  beheve  that  his  paper 
over  the  years  will  prosper 

I  laelieve  very  strongly  that  a  news- 
paper should  be  handled  as  a  public  trust 
and  operated  as  a  public  trust. 


I,  along  with  many  other  Senators,  re- 
gret to  see  more  and  more  newspapers 
falling  by  the  wayside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Hawaii  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
urge  defeat  of  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
The  amendment  provides  that  the  anti- 
trust exemption  provided  In  the  pending 
bill,  S.  1520,  shall  not  be  available  to  any 
paper  that  Is  owned  by  a  newspaper 
chain  or  is  In  any  way  afBliated  with 
radio  and  television  stations. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  this  amend- 
ment would  gut  the  bill,  which  is  de- 
signed to  provide  antitrust  exemption, 
under  certain  narrowly  prescribed  cir- 
cumstances, for  newspapers  that  are  fi- 
nancially falling  or  In  danger  of  falling 
who  enter  Into  joint  operating  agree- 
ments with  another  newspaper  In  the 
same  community  so  as  to  reduce  experises 
and  preserve  Independent  news  and  edi- 
torial voices  for  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity. 

At  present,  there  are  Joint  operating 
agreements  in  22  cities  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  pending  bill,  as  recommended  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  seeks 
to  provide  a  remedy  to  help  keep  alive 
newspapers  that  would  be  in  precarious 
financial  straits  and  wotild  fold  if  they 
had  to  abandon  their  Joint  operations. 

With  S  1520,  the  committee  proposes 
a  way  to  preserve  separate  and  distinct 
news  and  editorial  services  for  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  In  22  communities. 

The  pending  amendment,  offered  by 
the  jimior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
'Mr.  McINTYRE*  would  afford  antitrust 
exemption  only  to  six  communities,  ac- 
cording to  the  sponsor.  Yesterday,  he 
listed  these  as  Bristol.  Tenn.-Va.;  Hon- 
olulu, Hawaii;  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Oil 
City -Franklin,  Pa.;  Tucson,  Ariz.,  and 
Tulsa,  Okla 

Actually,  under  the  amendment  the 
lomt  operating  agreement  between  Ha- 
waii's two  leading  dailies,  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  and  the  Honolulu  Adver- 
ftser,  would  not  be  exempt.  For  very 
recently  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  pur- 
chased a  newspaper  on  Guam. 

Thus,  because  the  Star-Bulletin  owns 
the  Guam  paper  its  joint  operating 
agreement  would  not  qualify  for  anti- 
trust exemption.  For  the  Mclntyre 
amendment  defines  a  newspaper  owner 
entitled  to  exemption  as  "a  person  who 
owns  or  controls  a  single  newspaper  pub- 
lication, but  who  A  does  not  own  or 
control  directly,  or  indirectly  through 
separate  or  subsidiary  corporations,  any 
other  newspaper  publication  or  any  other 
radio  or  television   station." 

If  the  Joint  ope-ating  agreement  be- 
tween the  Advertiser  and  the  Star-Bul- 
letin IS  not  accorded  antitrust  exemption, 
the  two  papers  will  have  to  separate  their 
production,  printing,  advertising,  and 
distribution  operations. 

In  the  5  years  that  these  two  papers 
operated  separately  prior  to  their  Joint 
operating  agreement,  the  Advertiser 
showed  substantial  losses  In  3  of  those 
years,  according  to  testimony  before  the 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee. 

The  book  profits  shown  In  the  other 
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2  years  were  due  in  one  Instance  to  sale 
of  a  special  statehood  edition  arid  In  the 
other  to  drastic  cuts  In  expenditures. 
These  cuts  produced  a  profit  on  the 
books  but  actually  further  weakened  the 
advertising  and  circulation  position  of 
the  Advertiser,  according  to  its  pub- 
lisher. 

So  precarious  was  the  Advertisers 
financial  posture  that  the  publisher  had 
only  three  choices:  liquidation,  sale  to 
his  competitor,  the  SUr-Bulletin,  oi 
function  with  a  Joint  operating  agree- 
ment. 

If  the  Joint  operating  agreement  can- 
not continue,  the  Advertiser's  choices 
may  well  be  only  two:  LlQuidation  or 
sale  to  the  Star-Bulletin. 

This  would  mean  Honolulu  would  lose 
Its  morning  daily  newspaper,  leaving 
only  the  afternoon  peeper,  the  Star- 
Bulletin. 

Just  because  the  Star-Bulletin  owns 
the  Guam  paper — located  3,300  miles 
from  HawaU— the  people  of  Honolulu 
would  be  deprived  of  one  of  their  two 
excellent  daily  papers,  which  offers  dif- 
fering news  and  editorial  comment  from 
the  Star-Bulletin.  Indeed,  all  800,000  peo- 
ple of  my  State  would  be  deprived  of  the 
Advertiser,  for  the  Advertiser  and  Star- 
Bulletin  serve  all  the  Islands  of  Hawaii. 
The  Mclntyre  amendment  would, 
therefore,  afford  antitrust  exemption  to 
only  five  communities,  instead  of  22  as 
the  bill  recommended  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  provides. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  yesterday,  I 
believe  Hawaii  is  a  viable,  dynamic,  alert, 
progressive  State,  thanks  in  large  meas- 
ure to  the  Invaluable  services  of  our  two 
Honolulu  daily  newspapers.  Under  the 
Joint  operating  agreement,  the  Advertiser 
and  Star-Bulletin  are  keenly  competitive 
in  news  reporting  and  editorial  analysis. 
Such  competition  serves  the  people  of 
Hawaii  well. 

I  am  convinced  the  people  of  Hawaii 
are  better  served  by  this  arrangement 
than  they  would  be  by  a  monopoly  of  a 
single  major  newspaper,  which  would  re- 
sult if  the  Mclntyre  amendment  carries. 
But  I  do  not  urge  my  colleagues  to  re- 
ject the  Mclntyre  amendment  solely  be- 
cause it  would  hurt  Hawaii. 

I  urge  them  to  reject  it  because  the 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee,  on  which  I 
serve,  showed  that  Just  because  a  failing 
newspaper  is  owned  by  a  prosperous 
chain  Is  no  insurance  against  its  demise. 
The  testimony  of  Mr.  Jack  R.  Howard, 
president  and  general  manager  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  makes 
clear  a  chain  newspaper  that  is  in  the 
black  overall  cannot  forever  underwrite 
one  of  its  newspapers  that  is  failing. 

In  1967.  Mr.  Howard  testified  as 
follows : 

Scripps-Howard  Is  aware,  painfully  aware. 
of  what  happens  to  a  newspaper  caught  in 
the  squeeze  between  rising  costs  and  declin- 
ing revenues.  During  the  past  three  years 
(July  1967)  we  have  reluctantly  suspended 
three  newspapers:  The  Houston  Press,  the 
Indianapolis  "nmes,  and  the  New  Tork  World 
Telegram  and  Sun. 

In  Houston,  Texas,  the  Houston  Press  loet. 
substantial  and  Increasing  amounts  of  money 
from  1958  through  1963.  ...  We  made  efforts 
over  a  period  of  time  to  work  out  some  sort 
of  joint  arrangement  with  each  of  the  other 
papers  but  were  unable  to  do  so.  The  altema- 


tlvee  that  remained  were  either  to  suspend 
publlcatton  or  to  sell  the  newspaper.  We  sold 
to  the  Houston  Chronicle  in  1964. 

In  IndlanapollB,  Indiana,  the  Indianapolis 
Times,  an  evening  and  Sunday  paper,  lost 
money  for  more  than  a  decade.  Discussion 
which  might  have  led  to  a  joint  arrange- 
ment came  to  naught.  The  same  result  at- 
tended oiir  efforts  to  sell  the  newspaper,  and 
finally  the  paper  was  suspended  In  the  fall 
of   1965. 

In  New  York  City,  Scrlpps-Howard's  New 
York  World  Telegram  and  Sun  had  experi- 
enced heavy  losses  for  a  number  of  years. 

A  consolidation  was  effected  with  the 
New  York  Journal  American  and  the 
Herald  Tribiine. 

So  there  we  see,  Mr.  President,  that 
even  Scripps-Howard,  which  overall  was 
In  the  blsMsk,  could  not  save  some  of  its 
aCBliate-newspapers  who  were  in  the  red. 
If  the  Mclntyre  amendment  carries, 
the  Joint  operating  arrangements  that 
Scripps-Howard  now  has  would  be  in 
Jeopardy  in  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.;  El 
Paso,  Tex.;  Evansville,  Ind.;  Birming- 
ham. Ala.;  Knoxville.  Term.;  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Those  are  commimities  which  may  lose 
one  of  their  daily  newspapers  if  the  Mc- 
lntyre amendment  passes. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  O.  O.  Markuson, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Hearst 
Corp..  related  to  our  Antitrust  Subcom- 
mittee the  similar  experience  of  the 
Hearst  chain. 

On  page  592  of  volume  2  of  our  1967 
hearings,  Mr.  Markuson  said: 

The  Hearst  Newspapers  have  l>een,  and 
presently  are.  located  In  metropolitan  centers. 
They  have,  therefore,  l)een  subjected  to  the 
same  economic  pressures  which  generally 
have  plagued  other  urban  newspapers.  These 
extreme  economic  factors  initially  trans- 
formed certtan  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers  Into 
unprofitable  ventures,  and  ultimately.  Into 
falling  newspapers.  It  was  only  after  every 
reasonable  alternative  was  explored  and  ex- 
hausted that  business  necessity  and  prudence 
caused  the  Hearst  organization:  to  sell  the 
Chicago  American  In  1968;  to  seU  the  Pitts- 
burg Sun  Telegram  In  1960:  to  seU  the  De- 
troit Times  In  1960;  to  suspend  publication 
of  the  Morning  Los  Angeles  Examiner  to  1962; 
to  seU  the  Milwaukee  Senttoel  In  1962;  to 
suspend  pubUcatlon  of  the  New  York  Mirror 
and  to  sell  certain  of  Its  assets  In  1963  to 
enter  Into  a  Jotot  newspaper  operaUng  ar- 
rangement to  San  Francisco  to  1965:  and  to 
consolidate  the  New  York  Journal-American 
with  the  New  York  World  Telegram  and  Sun 
and  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  forming 
the  New  York  World  Jovu-nal  Tribune  to  1966, 
which  thereafter  was  forced  to  siispend  pub- 
lication In  1967. 

It  is  precisely  because  of  such  testi- 
mony that  the  Judiciary  made  control- 
ling in  S.  1520  the  fact  of  whether  or  not 
a  newspaper  in  a  particiilar  given  city 
is  failing  and,  if  it  is  failing,  to  accord 
that  newspaper  the  opportunity  to  save 
itself  through  a  joint  operating  arrange- 
ment, regardless  of  its  ownership  or  affil- 
iation. 

Mr.  President,  an  amendment  was  of- 
fered during  Judiciary  Committee  con- 
sideration of  S.  1520  to  strike  from  the 
definition  of  "falling  newspaper"  the 
phrase  "regardless  of  its  ownership  or 
afBllaUon." 

This  would  have  had  much  the  same 
effect  as  the  Mclntyre  amendment;  that 
is  it  would  not  provide  antitrust  exemp- 
tion for  a  falling  newspaper  that  was 
affiliated  with  or  owned  by  other  news- 


papers. The  amendment  was  rejected  by 
the  committee. 

The  question  of  whether  a  newspaper 
is  failing  should  be  based  upon  the  finan- 
cial operations  of  that  paper  and  not 
uix>n  the  presence  or  absence  of  financial 
help  from  other  newspaper  activities  of 
the  owner  or  from  other  newspaper  ac- 
tivities of  other  cities. 

If  the  words  "regardless  of  its  owner- 
ship or  affiliations"  are  stricken  from 
S,  1520  as  the  Mclntyre  amendment  pro- 
poses, a  court  could  find  that  a  news- 
paper was  not  "failing"  as  long  as  the 
owners  of  a  paper  had  other  resources 
which  could  be  invested  in  that  news- 
paper. To  follow  that  to  its  ultimate  con- 
clusion, the  owners  would  have  to  Invest 
all  other  funds  in  the  failing  newspaper 
imtil  there  was  nothing  left  to  invest. 

The  test  would  be  not  whether  the 
newspaper  was  failing,  but  whether  the 
owners  of  the  newspaper  were  themselves 
t^mng.  ^  ^^   .. 

As  the  testimony  showed,  even  the  big 
newspaper  chains  cannot  afford  to  go 
on  and  on  indefinitely  pouring  money 
into  one  of  their  papers  that  is  losing 
money. 

As  a  practical  economic  matter,  the 
chains— Just  like  the  single  owners— 
eventually  confront  the  decision  of 
whether  to  continue  to  waste  their  as- 
sets in  a  losing  paper,  or  sell  out  to  a 
competitor,  or  close  down  the  paper  It- 
self. .      ,^ 

Mr.  President,  we  should  recognize  the 
Mclntyre  amendment  for  all  practical 
purposes  negates  the  purpose  of  the 
pending  bill,  S.  1520,  which  is  to  help 
give  the  people  of  22  communities  an 
opportunity  for  choice  of  ideas  and  anal- 
yses by  preserving  differing  news  and 
editorial  newspaper  voices  In  the  com- 
munity. 

If  the  Mclntyre  amendment  Is  ap- 
proved, only  five  cities  could  receive 
such  assistance  in  presei-ving  one  of  their 
major  daily  newspapers. 

The  capital  city  of  Honolulu  m  my 
State  would  face  deprivation  of  its  morn- 
ing English-language  daily. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  urge  Senators 
to  vote  against  the  Mclntyre  amend- 
ment. ^  ,        , . 
Mr.  MCINTYR.E.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  issue  on  this  point  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nblson). 
"While  I  agree  with  him  that  further  leg- 
islation  is  necessary.   I   feel   that  my 
amendment  itself  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
come  to  grips  with  media  concentration. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  antitrust 
exemption  afforded  by  this  bill  is  needed 
to  save  dying  newspapers.  I  frankly  doubt 
it  I  do  know  that  it  wUl  transform  news- 
papers taking  advantage  of  it  into  highly 
profitable  enterprises,  enterprises   with 
enough  excess  cash  to  go  out  and  gobble 
up  other  media  voices.  That  is  what  has 
Just  happened  in  Hawaii.  Two  weeks  ago 
one  of  the  papers  there  bought  out  an 
Independent    paper    on    the    island    of 
Guam.  If  this  use  of  excess  cash  to  gobble 
up  independent  voices  continues  obvious- 
ly media  concentration  will  be  accen- 
tuated. 
My  amendment  would  prevent  this. 
First,  it  would  say  to  papers  which  are 
now  independent:    'Go  ahead,  enter  a 
joint  agreement,  but  you  will  not  be  able 
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to  use  Uie  pioflti  to  buy  additional  media 
outlets 

Second,  it  would  say  to  companies 
which  have  aireadi'  bought  up  many  in- 
dependent ouUets;  '  You  may  not  enter 
such  agreements  unless  >ou  sell  off  all 
your  other  properties.  And  if  you  do  this. 
you  will  also  be  denied  later  the  use 
of  the  resuiung  profits  to  ever  get  them 
t>ack.  " 

Mr.  President,  I  liiink  this  Is  a  i!;ood 
amendment  It  would  keep  t.maU  com- 
panies small  and  u  would  also  directly 
affect  the  big  boys.  I  must  lake  issue 
with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsm  Mr 
Nkj-son  '  when  he  bays  it  docs  not  affect 
these  big  boys. 

At  this  point.  Mr    Gore  asi.umed  liw 
chair  as  the  Presiding  Officer.' 

Mr.  NELSON  Mr  President,  I  wonder 
if  Uie  Senator  from  Ne*  Hampsnire  wU! 
yield  for  a  quesuon? 

Mr.  McINTYRE  I  yield. 
Mr  NELSON  Ju5:  so  I  understand  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampsi-.ire.  to  take  a  liypolhetical  case— 
I  am  nui  thinking  of  anyone  in  pariicu- 
lar— if  two  independenu-i  had  a  jomt  op- 
erating agreement  and  one  of  thase  inde- 
pendent newspapers  owned  a  radio  sta- 
tion, do  I  undersund  that  in  order  to 
take"  advantage  of  the  benefits  of  the 
law.  if  the  bill  passes,  and  continue  the 
Jomt  operaung  agreement,  the  one  that 
owned  the  radio  staUon  would  have  to 
give  up  the  radio  station  or  sever  the 
Joint  operatmg  agreement? 

Mr  McINT\'RE.  That  is  correct 
Mr.  NELSON  What  puzzles  me  about 
it  is  that  we  could  name  a  whole  series 
of  situations  ui  this  country  where  giant 
concerns  own  radio.  TV.  and  two  news- 
papers at  the  same  time  Prom  the 
standpoint  of  media,  and  control  of  m- 
formation  that  is  a  much  more  serioas 
situaUon  than  the  case  of  two  news- 
papers with  a  toUl  circulation  of  10,000 
and  a  tiny  radio  station  Yet  they  are  to 
be  told.  "You  have  to  give  one  up,"  while 
the  much  larger  combinations  remain 
unaffected 

I  just  want  to  express  my  view  tnat 
the  Congress  really  us  not  facmg  up  to 
the  Issue  at  aU.  and  that  we  are  running 
around  with  a  sledgehammer  slugguig  at 
gnats.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  ought 
to  be  a  bill  before  the  Senat*  that  pro- 
vides no  newspaper  can  own  any  other 
news  media   If  we  are  striving  for  mde- 
pendent  editorial  voices,  if  we  are  try- 
ing to  secure  m  the  public  of  this  co'on- 
try  a  sense  of  fairness,  and  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  are  having  diverse  opin- 
ions presented,  then  we  had  better  tell 
everv  newspaper  that  it  must  withm  a 
certam   period    terminate    its    relation- 
ship to  any  other  media   I  think  a  radio 
suUon  should   be  Independent  from   a 
TV  sution  or  newspaper,  and  a  TV  sta- 
tion should  be  independent  from  radio 
or  newspapers  and  newspapers  ought  to 
be  independent  from  radio  and  TV    If 
that  were  done,  then  there  would  be  true 
Independence   of   the    media    Then   we 
would  be  sure  we  are  hearing  mdepend- 

ent  voices  ,     .  ,     ^ 

If  we  are  going  to  successfully  defend 
freedom  m  this  country  we  must  do  all 
m  our  power  to  assure  that  the  news 
sources  and  media  are  independent  and 
competitive. 
On  the  day  when  a  bill  Is  enacted  on 


the  floor  that  will  require  all  newspapers 
m  thi.s  rountry  to  give  up  their  interests 
ui  all  other  news  media,  we  v.iU  have 
aceomphshed  something. 

I  cannot  see  telling  one  liny  newspaper 
with  a  cireulalion  of  lO.OCO  that  owns  a 
little  radio  station.  'You  have  to  get 
rid  of  It.  ■  while  at  the  i.ame  time  we  al- 
low the  giants  to  own  raduj  and  TV 
stations  :ust  because  we  are  afraid  to 
tackle  ihem  The  Federal  Communica- 
tions CommLssion  could  have  prevented 
tins  from  happening  in  the  first  place 
Unfortunately  it  did  not  have  the  courai^e 
tjo  stop  It  and  the  Congress  does  not 
have  the  courage  to  require  the  big  news- 
papers to  terminate  their  Interests  In 
competing  media  If  we  did  that,  we 
would  be  doing  something  significant 
about  euaranteelng  the  preservation  of 
independent  editorial  opinion 

Mr  McINTYRE  Mr  President,  there 
IS  mueh  in  tiie  remarks  of  the  Senator 
wiOi  which  I  agree  I  am  very  concerned 
with  the  broader  problem  of  media  con- 
centrauon  to  which  he  refers  and  have 
Introduced  a  bill  in  this  session,  called 
the  independent  media  preservation  bill, 
designed  to  get  at  the  heart  of  It. 

I  am  not  wedded  to  the  particular 
terms  of  this  bill  I  would  welcome  any 
modifications  which  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  'Mr.  Nelson i  might  wish  to 
suggest 

Mr.  NELSON  .Mi  I  am  .saying  is  that 
what  concerns  me  us.  we  talk  and  talk 
about  monopoly  in  the  news  media  but 
we  do  not  undertake  to  do  anything 
about  the  really  big  fellows  I  would  like 
to  see  a  bill  come  out  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  does  that 

I  Uilnk  we  are  shootln^'  at  the  wrong 
target  at  the  moment  I  would  be  glad 
to  endorse  the  amendment  if  it  were  to 
be  applied  to  all  newspapers  m  America 
Mr  McINTYRE.  I  am  sorr>-  the  Sen- 
ator cannot  support  my  amendment  I  at 
least  hope  he  will  vote  against  this  bill 
If  he  Is  against  the  monopolization  of 
media  voices,  he  csin  help  prevent  It  by 
voting  "nay"  on  this  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son  In   the  chain.   The  Senator   from^ 
Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr  HART  Mr  President.  I  am  en- 
couraged by  the  remarks  just  made  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  who  is 
now.  In  a  sense,  estopped  to  say  I  am  not 
interpreting  him  correctly  because  he  Is 
in  the  chair. 

As  I  understand  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, he  opposes  the  proposition  that 
Is  reflected  In  tills  bill,  and  he  regards  the 
Mclntyre  amendment  as  not  an  improve- 
ment suiTicient  to  persuade  him  to  sup- 
port the  amendment,  with  the  implica- 
tion, later,  of  having  to  vote  yes  or  no 
on  the  bill 

I  share  with  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin the  belief  that  what  we  are  asked 
to  do  by  this  bill  Is  establish  a  sort  of 
poverty  program  for  the  rich  One  of  the 
traditional  hangups  of  many  Members 
of  this  body,  when  we  talk  about  welfare 
programs,  is.  "Well,  we  are  not  sure  It  is 
a  good  Idea,  but  If  we  are  going  to  have 
a  welfare  program,  let  us  at  least  require 
that  the  beneficiaries  of  the  program 
prove  that  they  are  entitled  to  It,  name- 
ly, that  they  are  In  tough  straits."  The 
beneficiaries  of  this  welfare  program  can- 
not make  that  case. 


Just  who  is  it  that  seeks  this  antitrust 
exempuon?  How  feeble,  how  weak,  how 
greatly  in  need  are  they? 

We  have  been  told  that  44  newspapers 
m  22  cities  urgently  require  it-s  passage. 
We  are  told  that  its  passage  will  preserve 
independent  editorial  voices. 

Of  cour.se.  alone  with  motherhood  and 
the  flag,  the  preservation  of  independent 
editorial  voices  is  a  philosophy  that  all  of 
us  can  sliare.  The  problem  is  procedural. 
How  do  you  do  It?  I  think  that  the  mere 
statement  of  the  objective  of  the  preser- 
vation of  Independent  editorial  voices  is 
not  enough.  Let  us  get  a  little  more  spe- 
cific Let  us  identify  who  it  is  that  wc  are 
now  assigning  a  relatively  high  priority. 
a.s  we  open  this  new  Senate  year,  to  Uk- 
ing  care  of. 

In  two  cities  with  jomt  operating 
agreements,  the  publishers  have  disasso- 
ciated themselves  with  efforts  to  pass  this 
legislation.  The  advocates  of  the  legisla- 
tion themselves  have  said  as  much  in 
testifying  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  So  I  am  omitting  from  my 
descnption  of  the  beneficiaries  of  tiiis 
program  those  two  publishers.  They  are 
in  Miami,  Fla.,  and  Shreveport,  La.  They 
say.  In  effect.  "We're  big  boys.  We  have 
got  the  first  amendment  protection,  and 
we  do  not  need  this  Well  compete, 
whether  or  not  we  are  permitted  to  op- 
erate Jointly  and  split  profits." 

I  think  they  reflect  a  very  high  sense 
of  responsibility.  They  practice,  in  this 
situation,  all  of  the  high  aspirations  that 
the  press  assigns  to  Itself. 

So,    for   purposes   of   my   comments, 
then,  the  Identification  of  the  publishers 
in  the  20  remaining  cities  of  the  22  that 
operate    under    this    agreement    which 
they  want  to  Immunize  is  relevant. 

In  seven  Joint  agreements.  It  Is  Scripps- 
Howard.  Thev  are  In  Albuquerque.  El 
Paso,  Evansville,  Knoxvllle.  Birming- 
ham. Columbus,  and  Pittsburgh. 

Scripps-Howard,  at  the  last  count  that 
I  had.  owned  17  newspapers.  United 
Press  International,  the  United  Features 
Syndicate,  the  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association,  and  a  handful  of  broadcast 
«.  licenses  to  w  it,  in  Cincinnati  WCPO-TV ; 
in  Knoxville  KNOX-AM;  In  Memphis 
WMC-AM-FM-TV;  In  West  Palm 
Beach.  Fla.  WPTV;  and  2  percent  of 
WWJ-AM-FM-TV  In  Detroit.  Mich.  Not 
an  unimpressive  assembly  of  economic 
power,  or  influence.  Including  political. 
In  two  of  the  agreements.  It  is  New- 
house.  One  of  his  is  with  Scripps- 
Howard.  In  Birmingham,  and  the  other 
with  Pulitzer,  in  St.  Louis. 

The  St.  Louis  situation  deserves,  I 
think,  special  comment.  Both  publishers 
In  St  Louis  own  television  stations.  New- 
house  which  publishes  the  Globe-Demo- 
crat, owns  KTVI-T\':  Pulitzer,  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  Post-Dispatch,  owns  KSD- 
AM-TV. 

Until  the  Subcommittee  on  AnUtrust 
and  Monopoly  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  held  those  hearings,  the  eight 
parts  of  which  are  at  Senators'  elbows. 
no  one  knew  there  was  a  Joint  agreement 
with  Illegal  features  In  St.  Louis.  It  had 
been  kept  secret.  At  my  request,  attor- 
neys for  the  newspapers  furnished  the 
committee  with  a  chronology  of  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  agreement,  and 
that  chronology  indicates  clearly  that 
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neither  newspaper  was  losing  money. 
Senators  can  find  that  at  page  3441  of 
part  seven  of  the  hearings. 

In  1959.  the  papers  agreed  to  Joint 
printing,  and  we  all  know  that  that  is 
perfectly  legal.  The  contract  called  for  a 
fixed  price,  and  it  became  clear  that  It 
favored  the  Globe-Democrat,  the  New- 
house  paper.  So  the  Pulitzer  Publishing 
Co.,  the  Post-Dispatch,  threatened  to 
terminate  the  printing  contract  at  the 
end  of  Its  term  unless  adjustment  was 
made.  What  was  the  adjustment?  It  was 
a  profit-pooling  agreement. 

Neither  Pulitzer  nor  Newhouse  can 
be  said  to  be  in  falling  condition.  In  the 
last  2  years.  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  has 
purchased  VHF  TV  stations  in  Albu- 
querque and  Tucson.  The  purchase  price 
was  over  $18  million.  It  tried  to  purchase 
the  San  Bernardino.  Calif.,  Sun.  but 
was  outbid.  Two  years  ago,  Newhouse 
publishing  purchased  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer.  That  was  a  cash  transaction — 
$52  million.  Newhouse  is  now  attempting 
to  buy  the  Denver  Post. 

In  addition  to  the  Joint  agreements  In 
which  Newhouse  participates,  he  owns— 
I  am  reciting  some  of  holdings  of  the  fail- 
ing publisher  we  are  concerned  about — 
the  Portland  Oregonlan  and  Journal,  the 
Huntsville  Times  and  News,  the  New 
Orleans  Times  Picayune  and  States  Item, 
the  Harrisburg  Patriot  and  News,  the 
Jersey  City  Journal,  the  Newark  Star- 
Ledger,  the  Staten  Island  Advance,  the 
Long  Island  Press,  the  Springfield.  Mass.. 
Union  News  and  Republican,  and  the 
SjTacase.  N.Y..  Post  Standard. 

In  addition  to  this  economic  base,  he 
is  the  licensee  of  five  UHF  stations,  seven 
AM  stations,  and  seven  FM  stations.  Most 
of  them  are  in  markets  with  a  Newhouse 
newspaper  monopoly. 

In  part  7  of  the  committee  hearings, 
facing  page  3104,  there  is  a  map  that 
might  be  of  interest  to  those  who  are 
still  evaluating  the  validity  of  the  pro- 
posal reflected  in  the  bill.  It  shows  the 
pattern  of  newspaper-televislon-radlo 
and  their  interlocks  in  the  cities  where 
these  joint  operating  agreements  that 
we  are  asked  to  immunize  exist. 

I  have  recited  the  newspapers  and  re- 
counted the  television  and  radio  licenses 
that  Newhouse  owns.  Newhouse  also  Is 
the  publisher  of  Vogue.  Mademoiselle, 
House  &  Garden.  Glamour,  Bride's,  Ana- 
log Science  Fact  and  Fiction.  Air  Pro- 
gress, and  American  Modeler. 

I  do  not  want  to  confuse  the  debate. 
We  are  not  asked  yet  to  give  immunity 
to  magazines,  which  also  have  editorial 
pages  in  some  cases.  It  is  just  joint  news- 
paper agreements  which  at  the  moment 
we  are  asked  to  Immunize. 

The  balance  sheets  and  operating 
statements  for  the  two  joint  agreements 
in  which  Newhouse  is  a  party  have  not 
been  made  public.  In  fairness,  it  must  be 
said  that  the  other  publishers  also  have 
refused  to  document  their  poverty.  I  do 
not  know  whether  this  is  from  an  em- 
barrassment of  riches  or  not.  But  It 
would  make  more  logical  a  case  if  we 
had  operating  figures  here  to  show  that 
there  Is  economic  necessity.  But  I  have 
the  feeling  that,  considering  the  size  of 
this  company,  as  an  example.  Congress 
ought  not  take  this  talk  of  poverty  on 
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faith.  We  really  should  have  the  operat- 
ing flgtu«s  for  this  and  all  others. 

The  Hearst  Corp.  is  a  party  to  a  joint 
operating  agreement  In  San  Francisco. 
Let  tis  see  to  what  degree  this  is  an  ele- 
ment of  an  economic  enterprise  that 
lacks  strength  or  durability.  What  is 
the  projection  of  survivabUlty  for  this 
one? 

Hearst  owns  the  Seattle  Post-IntelU- 
gencer,  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Exam- 
iner, the  San  Antonio  Light,  the  Balti- 
more News  American,  the  Boston  Rec- 
ord, the  Albany  N.Y.,  Times-Union,  and 
the  Knickerbocker  News. 

It  publishes  these  magazines— and 
again  I  do  not  want  to  mislead;  we  are 
not  being  asked  yet  to  give  antitrust  Im- 
munity to  the  function  of  magazines— 
the  American  Druggist.  Bride-Home, 
CosmopoUtan.  Eye.  Good  Housekeeping, 
Harper's  Bazaar,  House  Beautiful,  Motor, 
Motorboating,  Popular  Mechanics.  Sci- 
ence Digest,  Sports  Afield,  and  Town  and 
Country. 

Hearst  owns  Avon  Books  and  5  per- 
cent of  United  Press  International.  This 
reminds  me  to  correct  my  statement  that 
Scripps-Howard  owns  United  Press  In- 
ternational. It  owns  95  percent  of  United 
Press  International,  and  Hearst  has  the 
balance. 

Hearst  holds  AM.  PM.  and  TV  Ucenses 
in  Pittsburgh.  Milwaukee,  and  Balti- 
more. It  holds  an  AM  license  In  San  Juan, 
P  R 

I  do  not  list  the  foreign  magazine  in- 
terests of  the  company.  Hearst  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  largest  private  corpora- 
tions in  America,  with  Interests  In  real 
estate,  mining,  ranching,  timber,  and 
farming.  But  we  are  told  that  we  had 
better  pass  this  bUl  In  order  to  insure 
the  survival  of  the  San  Francisco  Exam- 
iner, which.  If  anyone  has  forgotten,  is 
part  of  this  rather  Impressive  recital  of 
econcMnlc  durability. 

The  Paul  Block  Co.  shares  the  Pitts- 
burgh   Joint   agreement   with    Scripps- 
Howard.  The  Block  Co.  owns  WFW-AM- 
PM  In  Pltt*urgh,  the  Toledo  Times  and 
Blade,  and  the  Red  Bank,  N.J..  Register. 
The   next   of   these    Joint    operating 
agreements,  of  the  20  I  have  said  we 
ought  to  be  sxire  we  understand.  Is  Lee 
Enterprises.  Lee  Is  party  to  two  Joint 
agreements,     one     In     Lincoln.     Nebr., 
and  the  other  in  Madison,  Wis.  Lee  also 
owns  six  newspapers  in  Montana.  In  ad- 
dition, it  owns  the  Mason  City.  Iowa. 
Globe  Gazette;  the  Clinton,  Iowa.  Her- 
ald; the  Davenport  Times  Democrat;  the 
Muscatine.  Iowa,  Journal;  the  Ottumwa, 
Iowa  Courier;  the  Hannibal.  Mo.,  Cou- 
rier-Post; the  La  Crosse.  Wis.,  Tribune; 
the  Racine,  Wis.,  Journal -Times;  four 
television  stations;  and  seven  radio  sta- 
tions. But  we  should  pass  this  bill  in  order 
to  secure  the  survival  of  one  element  in 
this  rather  Impressive  array  of  economic 
and  political  power. 

In  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  joint  operating 
Columbus  Dispatch  is  owned  by  the  Wolf 
family  It  is  my  understanding,  and 
study  confirms,  that  the  family  is  the 
largest  landholder  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 
It  controls  Bankohio  Corp.,  which  Is  a 
bank  holding  company.  The  family  also 
owns  AM,  PM,  and  TV  stations  in  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


The    other    party    to    the    Columbus 
agreement  is  Scripps-Howard.  There  is  a 
real  "lulu,"  and  are  told  that  unless  we 
pass  this  bill  one  of  these  will  fail. 

Now  I  address  myself — as  I  rarely  do — 
to  the  press  gallery,  because  clearly  they 
are  more  knowledgeable  In  this  area — al- 
though I  am  sure  most  Senators  would 
hate  to  confess  it — than  perhaps  even  we. 
They  have  a  fairly  strong  "feel"  for  the 
forces  which  are  operating  at  the  mo- 
ment, even  though  there  was  little  re- 
porting of  the  hearings  contained  in  the 
seven  volumes  of  the  antitrust  proceed- 
ings. Perhaps  I  am  not  able  to  make  a 
news  judgment.  Perhaps  their  judgment 
is  that  unless  testimony  in  the  hearings 
is  in  favor  of  the  bill,  there  is  very  little 
news  value  in  the  recital  by  the  OQpo- 
sition.  But.  that  is  the  way  the  news  col- 
umns work  out. 

Now  one  of  these  20  Joint  agreements 
that  we  should  identify  is  in  Utah,  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  One  of  the  papers  is  owned 
by  the  Mormon  Church,  which  owns  also 
KSL-AM-FM-TV,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
the  Tribime  Co..  the  other  party  to  that 
joint  operation,  which  owns  35  percent 
of  KUTV  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  remaining  65  percent  of  KUTV  is 
owned  by  the  Glassman  Hutch  family 
which  owns  the  Ogden  Standard  Exam- 
iner, too. 

In  summary,  therefore,  of  the  20  cities 
with  publishers  pressing  for  this  bill,  11 
have  chain  ownership  and  In  seven  of 
those  cities,  one  or  both  of  the  parties  to 
the  Joint  agreement  own  one  or  more 
broadcasting  license  or  television  license 
in  that  same  city. 

In  the  remaining  nine  cities,  one  has 
two  publishers,  each  of  whom  owtos  a 
broadcasting  station  in  the  same  mar- 
ket, and  one  of  which  owms  an  AM  sta- 
tion in  the  same  market.  

Thus,  if  my  arithmetic  is  correct, 
seven  of  them  remain  who  could  be  said 
to  be  independent — that  is.  independent 
of  all  the  auxiliary  activities. 

The  Mclntyre  amendment  recognizes 
the  economic  facts  of  life  with  respect  to 
the  13  who  are  in  an  economic  position 
which  would  be  envied  by  most  Ameri- 
cans. Given  the  economic  strength  of 
those  13  in  any  other  activity,  we  would 
not  expect  them  to  come  in  and  ask  for 
antitrust  immunity.  Indeed,  most  of 
them  would  be  wondering  whether  the 
Justice  Department  is  worried  that  they 
have  exceeded  the  proper  limits. 

Mr.  President.  I  offer  for  the  Record 
the  following  list  of  joint  agreement 
newspapers  identifying  their  ownership 
and  their  broadcast  properties  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

List  or  Joint  Aorhment  Nkwspapsbs 


ALBUQUERQtrE.    N.    MEX. 

Scripps-Howard:    Tribune  (mS). 
C.  T.  Lang:  Journal  (e) . 

BIRMIKGHAM,    AI.A. 

Newhouse:    News   (eS);  Newhouse  Broad- 
casting Co.,  licensee  of  WAPI-AM-FM-TV. 
Scripps-Howard:  Post-Herald  (m). 

BRISTOL,  TENN. 

Eugene  Worrell:  Herald  Courier  (mS). 
Herman  OUes:  Virginia  Tennessean  (e). 
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CKAai-KSTON,  W    VA 

Charles  Miil  Assoc  (Lyell  Clay»:  D^ly 
Mall  I  el ;  Clay  Bcstg  Co  .  licensee  o:  WWAY- 
TV    Wilnung:on,  N  C 

W    E    Chilton  m     a.i/etTe 

CX)LUMBl  S    OHIO 

Scripps-Howard     Cliizen    Journal    im). 

Dispatch  Pruning  (Robert  Wolfe  Family)  : 
Dispatch  (eSi.  Radio  Ohio  Inc.  (98%  ».  U- 
censee  of  WBNS-.IM-FM.  WBNS-TV  Inc. 
(100%   subsidiary) ,  licensee  of  WBN3- TV 

BL  PKSO    TXX. 

Scrlpje-Howard      Hera;d-Po3l  (e). 
Dorrance  Roderick :   El  Paso  Times    i  mS  i 

Scrlpps-Howard      Press    le). 
William  Caddick:  Courier  (m). 

rOBT    WATNX,    IMO. 

News  Publishing  Co.  Inc.  (Helene  Toel- 
linger)  ;  News  Sentinel  le).  News-Sentinel 
Bcstg    Co    (100%   subsidiary) .  WOL-AM. 

Journal    Gazette    Co.     (James    Flenung) 
Jounial-Oazet'.e  i  mii  i 

HONOLCLC.  UAWAn 

Advertiser  Publishing  Co.  iTwlgg-Smlth>  : 
Advertiser   (m). 

Honclulu  Star  Bulletin,  Inc  .  i  Chlnn  Ho)  ; 
Star  Builetln  (e). 

KMOrVILXj;,  TXNN. 

Scrlpps-Howard  News  Sentinel  (eSi. 
Scrlpps-Howard  Bcstg  Co  .  licensee  ol 
WNOX-AM 

Roy  Lotspelch  Pub   Co    Inc      Journal  (  m  i 

LXNCOLN,    tfEMM.. 

Lee  Enterprises:  Star  (m) 

Jo«  Seacrest;  Journal  (e). 

JouTn*l-St*r  Printing  Co  :  The  Joint  op- 
erating agreement,  owns  4888%  of  KFAB 
BroAdcastlng  Co  ,  OmAha.  Neb.,  licensee  of 
KF.AB-AM-FM 

M\mSC>N.    WIS. 

Le«  Enterprises  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
imiii 

Capital  Times  Co.  (William  Evjue)  Capi- 
tal Times  (e);  100%  owner  of  Badger 
Bcstg   Co  .  Inc..  Ucensee  of  WTBA-AM-FM. 

MIAMI.   rUk 

Cox  Bcat«  Corp  Miami  News  (e);  Miami 
Valley  Bcsut  Corp.  i  100%  subsidiary], 
licensee  of  WIOD-AM  PM. 

Knight    Herald  im:j» 

HKBHTILL*.    TBMN 

Banner  Pub  Co  i  James  Stahlmani  :  Ban- 
ner ( e ) . 

Nashville  TenneascEJi  ( Amon  C  Evana)  : 
Tennessean  ( mS ' 

OIL   CrTT-nUtNKUN,    PA 

News    Herald    Printing    Co       News    Herald 
(e). 
Derrick  Pub   Co;  Derlrck  im). 

PTTTS8'J«CH,    PA. 

Scrlpps-Howard     Press   (eSi 

Poet  Gazette  Pub  Co  (Block  Panilly): 
Post  Gazette  i  mi  :  WW3W  Radio,  Inc  ( 100% 
subsidiary  i .  licensee  of  WWSW-A.M-PM  P  G. 
Pub.  Co  Lb  subsidiary  of  Toledo  Ohio  Blade 
Co. 

KLT  LAKE  CTTT,    UTAH 

Mormon  Church —Deseret  Pub.  Co-  De«- 
eret  News  (et,  Bonneville  Interiuitlonal  Co 
KSL.  Inc  192  7"".  subsidiary:,  licensee  of 
KSl^AM  PM  TV  BCMBZ  k  KMBR  FM, 
Kansas  Cltv  Mo;  Klro.  Inc  (9881%).  li- 
cense* of  kiRCV  AM-PM-TV.  Seattle,  N  Y. 
Worldwide  Inc  ilOO%i  licensee  -jf  WRFM- 
Pil  (fe  WNYW  (interna'lonal  short  wave). 
New  York  City.  Idaho  Radio  Corp  (41%), 
licensee  of  KID  AM  PM-T\'.  Idaho  PalU; 
Boise  Vallev  Broadcasters  Inc  (6  2"  i.  li- 
censee   of    KBOI-AM-PM-TV     Boise.    Idaho 

Keams  Tribune  Corp.  (66%  Olaaaman 
PamUy):  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  (mS); 
KXrrV,  Inc,  Ucenaee  of  KUTV-TV, 


ST.    LOrlS,    MO 

Newhou.se  Globe  Demm-rat:  Newhouse 
Bcstg  Co  .  licensee  of  KTVI  TV 

Pu;r7er  P-ib  Co  Post  Dispatch;  Uceii»ee 
of  KSD  AM  PM  100  .  owner  .f  KVOA  Tele- 
vision, Inc.  licensee  of  KVOA-TV,  Tucson. 
Ariz. 

SAV    FRANCISCO.    CAUT. 

Chronicle  Publishing  Co:   Chronicle   (mi. 
llceu.^0  of  KRON   PM-TV. 
Hearst;   Examiner   le) 

SHRTV-EPOaT,    LA. 

Times  Publishing  Co  Times  (mS).  In- 
ternational Bcstg.  Corp  (100",  subsidiary  I. 
KWKH    AM   FM 

Journal  Publishing  Co  Journal  le);  59": 
owner  of  KbLA  TV 

SPOKANE     WASH. 

Cowles     Sp«jkesman  Review   (mS). 
Spokane    Chronicle    Co       Dally    Chronicle 
If'.    KHQ.   Inc     .  liX)  "c    subsidiary  i  ,   licensee 
r  KHQ   AM   FM   TV 

TVCSON.   AltZ. 

William  Sma.1  Jr  ;  Citizen    el.  Star  (mS) 

Mr.  HART  Mr.  President,  as  we  all 
well  know.  It  Ls  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  which  gives  the  firm 
order  to  Oovemment  not  to  take  any 
steps  which  limit  the  freedom  of  the 
press 

It  Is  the  banner  flying  at  the  top  of 
the  standard  of  those  who  support  the 
so-called  Newspmper  Preservation  Act 

But  it  is  another  section  of  that 
amendment — and  how  that  section  ap- 
plies m  this  situation — which  has  both- 
ered me  greatly  since  the  father  of  this 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  last  Congress. 
This  is  the  guarantee  of  the  "right  of 
the  people  to  petition  the  Oovemment 
for  redress  of  grievances  " 

If  It  is  possible  to  equate  such  thin^. 
this  "right"  may  be  more  important 
than  the  'right  '  to  a  free  press.  For  it 
assures  that  the  voice  of  one  individual 
will  be  heard  by  his  representatives.  It 
is  one  of  the  keystones  that  makes  this  a 
democracy — a  government  of,  by.  and  for 
the  people. 

The  goal  of  this  section  of  the  amend- 
ment was  that  there  need  l)e  no  "silent 
majority  ■  in  the  United  States.  Each 
citizen  would  have  equal  access  to  his 
representatives  and  each  man's  opinion 
would  be  given  equal  weight. 

But  things  have  been  a  bit  different 
dunng  the  "petitioning  "  that  has  been 
going  on  for  this  bill.  Principal  peti- 
tioners have  not  been  Individuals.  They 
have  been  spokesmen  for  conxjrations. 
And  we  have  been  dealing  with  special 
corporations — those  which  controlled  the 
megaphone  which  politicians  must  use 
these  days  to  get  their  message  through 
to  the  voters. 

While  I  allow  that  this  Congress  Is 
composed  of  noble  men — men  who  would 
wrestle  mightily  to  be  fair  in  all  cir- 
cumstances— I  cannot  ignore  that  we 
still  all  are  men.  with  the  attendant 
frailties. 

And  I  know  that  newspaper  publish- 
ers— television  station  owners — maga- 
zine publishers — it  is  important  that  In 
this  situation  they  are  frequently  one 
in  the  same— none  of  Uiem  are  exempt 
from  the  same  frailties. 

So  I  have  been  wrestling  with  a  ques- 

Uon  a  good  bit  during  these  past  2  years. 

The  question  is:  How  close  can  reality 

come  to  the  ideal  in  some  circumstances? 

The  nuances  are  subtle — and  this  may 


explain  wh>'  I  have  not  yet  come  up  with 
an  answer. 

But  let  us  pause  to  contemplate  two 
vitjnettes 

In  the  first,  an  elected  represenUtlve 
is  .seated  in  his  office  A  visitor  is  an- 
nounced. He  is  a  private  citizen— per- 
ha;js  the  journaliijn  professor  from  a 
hisli  school  back  home. 

His  visit  is  brief  and  his  "petition" 
succinctly  put.  He  would  like  the  repre- 
senUtlve to  oppose  the  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act  because  for  reasons  he 
spells  out  he  feels  the  bill  "restricts" 
rather  than  "broadens"  the  freedom  of 
the  press. 

The  representative  promises  to  con- 
sider his  views  and  ushers  tlie  guest  out. 
A  second  visitor  is  announced.  This 
time  he  is  an  internationally  known 
columnist  for  a  large  newspajjer  syndi- 
cate. He  chats  with  the  representative — 
raises  the  possibility  of  mentioning  some 
of  his  work  Is  an  upcoming  column  and 
prepares  to  leave. 

As  he  rises  to  go.  almost  as  an  after- 
thought, he  inquires  if  the  representative 
has  had  a  chance  to  study  the  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act.  Informed,  the  man  has 
taken  more  than  a  casual  glance  at  it. 
the  visitor  slides  away  from  the  topic  but 
in  doing  so  mentions  how  much  the  home 
office  hopes  the  bill  will  be  enacted  since 
they  feel  it  means  survival  for  them. 

Both  of  these  visitors,  we  know  are 
equal  under  the  Constitution.  But  the 
tough  question  Is  whether  the  second 
man  was  not  "more  equal"  than  the  first. 
Another  question  Is  what  decision  will 
the  elected  representative  come  to  on  the 
newspaper  bill  when  he  Is  weighing  the 
arguments  which  have  been  presented 
to  him. 

Perhaps  the  more  basic  question  Is 
whether  the  guarantee  of  "freedom  of 
the  press"  does  not  bear  with  it  the  re- 
sponsibility not  to  use  that  freedom  to 
intimidate — directly  or  otherwise. 

Or.  maybe  it  is  only  another  question 
of  conflict  of  Interest — something  fre- 
quently discussed  in  newspaper  editorial 
pages. 

Mr.  President,  why  blink  the  fact.  The 
'fajitasy"  visit  of  the  columnist  to  the 
politician's  office  wsis  no  "fantasy."  Nor 
was  this  example  an  exception  to  prove 
the  rule. 

The  lobbying  which  has  been  going  on 
for  this  bill  on  Capitol  HUl  could  well 
have  set  new  records.  Maybe  that  la  aa 
It  should  be — maybe  newspapers  are  not 
only  corporations  but  collections  of  Indi- 
viduals. Maybe  they  should  be  wander- 
ing the  Halls  of  Congress  flghtlng  for  a 
bill  which  serves  their  self-interest. 
Maybe  we  cannot  say  "you  are  guardian 
of  a  very  special  constitutional  guaran- 
tee and  you  must  be  circumspect  in  how 
you  use  that  responsibility." 

Maybe  we  cannot  expect  them  to  lec- 
ture politicians  from  the  editorial  pages — 
in  public  view — instead  of  in  closed 
rcxjms. 

Maybe  we  are  unrealistic  to  question 
news  judgment  which  in  the  majority 
of  the  cases  deemed  the  hearings  on  this 
bUl  were  news  only  when  publishers  sup- 
porting it  testified.  Maybe  their  readers 
do  not  have  any  interest  in  a  bill  which 
would  lock  in  existing  publications  and 
lock  out  newcomers. 
Maybe  a  politician  is  being  sold  a  bUl 
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of  goods  when  he  thinks  how  a  newspaper 
back  home  feels  about  him  affects  the 
flnal  vote  count.  Maybe  newspapers 
which  support  this  bill  are  just  as  eager 
to  give  banner  play  to  views — on  this  or 
other  subjects— of  poUticians  who  op- 
pose it. 

Maybe  I  will  never  figure  out  the  an- 
swers to  these  questions. 

And  just  maybe  I  am  foolhardy  to  do 
mv  thinking  out  loud. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Mclntyre 
amendment  deserves  our  support.  At 
least  it  will  Improve  the  bill  to  the  extent 
that  It  will  narrow  the  granting  of  anti- 
trust Immunity  to  those  without  the  in- 
dependence resources  of  Scripps-Howard, 
Hearst,  and  Lee,  Newhouse  and  the 
other  mass  media  owners  which  I  have 
listed. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  taken  the  position 
that  the  bill  could  not  be  redrafted  so 
as  to  achieve  the  goal  of  preserving  free 
editorial  voices  without  stifling  would- 
be  new  voices  coming  into  these  com- 
munities. 

I  am  not  persuaded,  even  now,  that 
with  the  Mclntyre  amendment  we  will 
have  avoided  that  danger.  But.  if  we 
are  going  to  have  a  bill  the  amendment 
will  improve  it.  And,  given  the  batting 
order  I  have  just  recited,  one  would  not 
be  surprised  If  the  majority  agreed  that 
we  should  have  the  bill. 

We  can  Improve  It  by  trimming  it  back 
to  those  somewhat  less  affluent,  to  those 
somewhat  less  broadly  based  to  the  really 
Independent    voice    rather    than    those 
who  might  be  included  within  the  reach 
of  the  bill  as  the  committee  reported  it. 
I  am  reminded  that  the  Antitrust  Com- 
mittee heard  from  a  young  publisher  who 
was  attempting  to  compete  In  a  market 
which  had  a  joint  agreement.  He  said: 
IX  you  plant  a  flower  on  the  tJniverslty  of 
California's   property,   or   loose  an   expletive 
on  Vietnam,  the  cops  run  out  of  the  chute 
like  broncoe,  but  If  you  are  a  big  publisher 
and  you  violate  the  antitrust  laws  for  years 
and  you  emasculate  your  competition  with 
predatory  practices  and  drive  the  newspapers 
out  of  business,  then  you  are  treated  as  one 
of  nature's  noblemen. 


Mr.  President,  let  us  not  be  in  a  position 
of  enacting  legislation  which  would  con- 
firm that  young  man's  impression.  We 
can  make  it  less  likely  by  adding  the 
Mclntyre  amendment  to  the  pending  bill. 

I  support  the  smiendment  and  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
say  that,  in  many  respects,  the  Mc- 
lntyre amendment  holds  out  consider- 
able appeal. 

I.  too.  am  concerned  about  the  pro- 
liferation of  situations  where  there  is 
common  ownership  among  newspapers, 
radio,  and  television  stations. 

But.  in  this  bill,  it  seems  that  we  are 
beginning  to  mix  apples  and  oranges. 

The  control  and  regulation  of  radio 
and  television  stations  is  under  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission.  In  the 
Senate,  it  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

I  am.  therefore,  reluctant  to  support 
the  amendment  under  these  particular 
circumstances. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  debate  has  run 
down  and  there  is  no  one  else  who  wishes 
to  speak  further  on  the  Mclntyre  amend- 
ment, it  would  be  my  Intention,  because 


of  these  considerations  and  the  fact  that 
procedural  questions  are  involved,  as  well 
as  jurisdictional  questions,  and  that  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  appropriate  to  vote 
on  the  merits,  I  intend  to  offer  a  motion 
to  table  the  pending  amendment. 
Mr.  President,  I  do  move  to  table  the 

pendincf  sunendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  "Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
motion  to  table. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table 
the  amendment  of  the  Senior  from  New 
Hampshire.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr,  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  afflrmatlve).  Mr.  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona   (Mr. 
Gold  WATER) .  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  per- 
mitted  to   vote.    I   would   vote   "nay." 
Therefore.  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  B'XTID  of  West  Virginia  (after 
having  voted  in  the  negative) .  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  this  vote  I  have  a  psur  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut (Mr.  DoDD) .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay." 
Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BIENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  .  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  frcan  Missouri  (Mr.  Eaglk- 
TOH),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  cMr. 
FuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  McCarthy)  .  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Rraicorr),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings) 
axe  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  is  absent 
on  official  budness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)    would  vote  "yea.' 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott). 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  ,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty)  ,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Schweiker),  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Smith),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  .  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  .  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood)  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbe)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mukdt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott).  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smtth) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 


The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater)  has  been  previously 
announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  63, 
nays  13,  as  follows: 

[No.  34t«g.] 
TEAS— 63 

Allen  Goodell  Moss 

Anderson  Oore  Murphy 

Baker  Grlffln  Pastore 

Bayh  Gumey  Pearson 

Bellmon  Hansen  Percy 

Bennett  Harrlt  Proxmlre 

Bible  Hartke  Randolph 

Boggs  Hatfield  Russell 

Brooke  Holland  Scott 

Cannon  HoUlngs  Smith,  Maine 

Case  Hruska  Sparkman 

Cook  Inouye  Spong 

Cooper  Jackson  Stennls 

Cranston  Javlts  Stevens 

Curtis  Jordan.  N.C.        Symington 

Domlnlck  Jordan,  Idaho     Thurmond 

Eastland  Long  WUllama,  N  J. 

Ellender  Magnuson  Wllllama.  Del.* 

Ervln  McClellan  Yarborough 

Fannin  MUler  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fong  Montoya  Young.  Ohio 

NAYS— 13 
Aiken  Kennedy  Nelson 

Burdlck  McOovem  Pell 

Cotton  Mclntyre  Talmadge 

Hart  Mondale 

Hughes  Muskle 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"- 1 

Byrd  of  Virginia. 

PRESENT   AND    GIVINQ    LIVE    PAIRS,    AS 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 2 

Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  against. 

Mansfield,  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 21 

Allott  Gravel  ST^"*L 

Church  Biathlas  Rlblcoff 

Dodd  McCarthy  Saxbe 

Dole  McGee  Schweiker 

Eagleton  Metcalf  Smith,  lU. 

Pulbrlght  Mundt  Tower 

Goldwater  Packwood  Tydings 

So  Mr.  Griffin's  motion  to  table  Mr. 
McIntyrk's  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMKNDMENT   NO.   468 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  466. ,    „    _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bayh 
in  the  chair).  The  amendment  will  be 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  reading  of  tiie 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Amendment  No.  466  is  as  follows: 
Amxkdment  No.  466 

Beginning  with  Une  8,  page  3,  strike  out  aU 
to  and  including  line  11,  page  3.  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

••  (5)  The  term  'falling  ne»-spaper'  means  a 
newspaper  publication  which  is  in  probable 
danger  of  failure." 

Beginning  with  Une  1,  page  4,  strlte  aU  to 
and  including  Une  20,  page  4,  and  Insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng : 

■■ANTTrRUST    EXEMPTION 

"Sec  4  (a)  It  shall  not  be  unlawful  under 
anv  antitrust  law  for  any  person  to  propoee. 
enter  Into,  perform,  enforce,  renew,  or  amend 
any  joint  nevrapaper  operating  arrangement 
If  at  the  time  at  which  such  arrangement  Is 
or  was  first  entered  Into,  not  more  than  one 
of  the  newspaper  publications  Involved  in 
the  performance  of  such  arrangement  was  a 
nubllcatlon  other  than  a  failing  newspaper." 

On  Une  21.  page  4.  strike  the  deslgnaUon 
"(c)  "  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(b) ". 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  for  those 
of  my  coUeagues  who  are  concerned 
about  the  schedule,  I  think  this  amend- 
ment can  be  explained  rather  briefly.  It 


I 


20<W 
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Is  mv  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  make  a 
brief  explanation  ard  such  reply  as 
seems  in  order,  and  that  a  vote  on  the 
amendment     can     then     occur     rather 

Quickly  ,  _„j 

Mr   President.  I  ask  for  Uie  yeas  and 

navs  on  the  amendment. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr  H^RT.  Mr  President,  the  amend- 
ment would  have  two  effects  First  It 
would  clarify  the  definition  of  'failing 
newspapers-  Language  added  in  the 
committee,  in  the  judgment  of  those  ol 
us  advancina  the  amendment.  maKes  it 
impossible  for  a  court,  with  any  reason- 
able confidence,  to  determine  what  in 
fact  is  meant  by  a  •failing  newspaper. 

This  change  in  definition  would  brine; 
the  language  of  the  bUl  in  Ime  with  the 
desires  expressed  by   the  committee  in 
its  report.  A  court  would  be  able  to  ap- 
ply   as   precedent    decisions    under    the 
Bank  Merger  Act  which  uses  similar  lan- 
guage ,     ., 
The  comm.ittee  report  seeks  to  clarit> 
the  unclear  language.  But  we  are  always 
lectured    -Well,   a  committee  report  is 
useful  but  there  is  the  language  of  the 
bill  ■  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  eliminate 
what  could  become  an  enormously  difB- 
cult  problem  for  a  court  in  the  event  It 
was  confronted  with  a  case  arising  under 

this  act. 

Second,    it    would    remove    language 
added  in  the  committee  by  the  Dirk.-.en 
amendment    which    provides    tliat    any- 
future  joint  operating  agreement  must 
first   be  appro\ed  in  writing,  by  the  At- 
tornev  General  The  approval  of  the  At- 
torney   General    m    writing    is    required 
before  any  future  joint  opcratinu'  agree- 
ment will  be  permitted,  but  there  is  no 
provision  for  an  appeal  from  that  deci- 
sion  of  the   Attorney   General    In   this 
sense  I  think  I  speak  the  concern  of  pub- 
Usher.s  who  may  m  the  future  sf>ek  to  ob- 
tain approval  of  a  joint  operating  agree- 
ment ^     _    . 
The  Department  of  Justice,  the  Fed- 
eral   Trade    Commission,    and    the    De- 
partment   of    Commerce    opposed    the 
Dirksen    amendments    Commenting    on 
the  portion  of  the  Dirksen  proposal  re- 
lating   to   future   agreemenu^.   A.ssistant 
Attorney   Genera!   McLaren   said 


joint  operaUng  agreement,  we  believe  that 
a  requirement  of  prior  written  consent  could 
so  delay  the  implementation  of  such  agree- 
ments as  TO  preclude  timely  relief  ^  sll^a- 
uons  when  a  faUlng  newspaper  Is  In  ne«d  of 
promp-  assistance  to  simlve  Moreover,  such 
a  requirement  would  add  ""^^^'"'^^•^f/'il*',''^^ 
since  me  Attorney  General  under  S  1520  In 
ttl  orlg-.nal  form  would  be  free  to  act  at  any 
time  if  he  believed  that  a  Joint  operaUng 
..grccment  was  In  violation  of  a  provision  of 
antitrust  law  to  which  the  exemption  docs 
not  apply 


It  would  .us  I  re«d  It  give  antltnist  Im- 
munity to  agrcerr.'-n'--  already  In  effect,  but 
would  m.ke  prospective  agre«ment.s  unlaw- 
ful ur.es  flr-^t  approved  by  the  Attorney 
General  ou  a  fl.-.ding  that  a  tal'.Uig  news- 
pa  r>er  was  Involved 

We  oppose  thus  OUI  for  the  "^me  reason 
we  opp<-.se(i  S  1520  and  for  the  additional 
reason  that  as  a  matter  of  principle  we  op- 
poee  vesung  regulatory  authority  la  the  At- 
uirnev  General 

Whe'her  or  not  particular  cond-xt  violates 
the  law.  we  thinlc,  should  be  decided  by  the 
covr's  .-ind  not  bv  a  prr«*ciitor 

We  also  note  that  under  Senator  Dirksen  s 
proposal  there  would  be  no  recourse  to  the 
court*  :rom  an  adverse  ruling  by  the  Attor- 
ney General 

We  know  of  no  precedent  for  IhK  and  1. 
this  bill  were  adopted  as  we  hope  very  much 
that  U  wUl  z\y.  It  ceralnly  would  .<*em  that 
a  judflal  review  of  the  Attorney  Generals 
decision  should  be  provided 


The  Commerce  Department  in  its 
com-nent  had  this  to  say  about  the  Dirk- 
sen amendment 

While  we  would  not  object  to  a  require- 
ment that  newspapers  notify  the  Justice 
Department   In   advance   of  entering   Into   a 


We  would  strike  that  section  of  the 
bUl  and  return  to  the  language  of  the 
bill  as  initially  introduced,  which  had 
no  requirement  for  written  approval  by 
the  Attorney  General 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART  I  neld  .   .,  •    „ 

Mr  JAVrrS  Mr.  President.  I  think 
Senators  ouaht  to  listen  very  carefully 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  V/e  are 
Rolng  to  vote  IhLs  bill,  and  amendments 
which  might  have  tightened  it  up,  ^I 
and  other  Senators  thought,  have  been 
snowed  under  We  had  better  not  go  too 
far  because  thLs  is  a  piecemeal  exemp- 
tion from  the  antitrust  laws,  which  is 
unu-ise  It  could  place  some  special  group 
in  the  country  in  a  unique  posltlon^wlth 
very  wide  Implications,  because  this  is 
the  communication  media. 

I  think  all  Senators  who  Intend  to  vote 
for  the  bill  ought  to  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and 
listen  to  him  very  carefully,  in  their  own 
interest  and  in  the  interest  of  the  secu- 
rity of  this  piece  of  legislation,  which 
cot'ild  turn  very  sour 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Michigan  is 
proposing  to  the  Senate,  in  a  lawyer-like 
wav,  a  method  by  which  at  least  criterion 
can  be  established  intelligently  for  both 
parties  to  any  such  agreement  and  so 
there  would  be  protection  against  serious 
improvidence  which  could  result  from 
exemption  and  a  cutting  out  from  the 
antitrust  law-  in  a  completely  unrejni- 
lated  business. 

I  sav  this  because  there  is  a  technique 
here— the  Senator  from  Michit;an  and  I 
have  been   here  a  long   time— whereby 
wlien  amendments  get  snowed  under  the 
theon.'  is    ■  Fore«>t  about  it.   lot  as  vote 
down' this  one:   I  think  this  amendnient 
IS  one  that  is  very  Important,  especially 
for  tiiose  who  want  to  vote  for  the  bnl.  I 
know   Senators  want   to  t.et   away    but 
this  is  an  im.portant   measure    I  know 
Senators  want  to  deal  with  it  with  the 
lmp<jrtant    ccnsideratlon    which    it    de- 
serves but  it  is  more  vital  that  Senators 
listen    to    the   Senator    from    Michigan, 
especially  those  who  want  to  vote  for  the 

bill 

Mr    HART    Mr    Pre.-^ident.  I  can  only 
thank  mv  colleague  from  New  York  for 
verv  graciou-slv  touching  on  the  practi- 
calities of  the  problem    It  Ls  likely,  ex- 
cept f  'r  the  voice  raised  by  the  Senator 
frim  New  York    that  Senators  who  feel 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  represents  a 
deMrable  goal  will  automatically  oppose 
any  sugge.-.ted  amendments   As  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  caut-ons  us,  perhaps 
particulariv  for  Senators  who  favor  the 
bUl    adoption  of  the  amendment  would 
be  appropriate  and  prudent.  Do  not  give 
the  Attorney  General  an  opportumty  to 
say    •No."   and  provide   no  opportunity 


for  appeal.  At  least  as  imporUnt.  do  not 
define  "failing  newspaper"  in  a  fashion 
that  will  give  no  relief  because  of  the 
obscurity  to  those  who.  in  their  judg- 
ment, will  feel  a  need  for  reUef  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

For  those  reasons.  I  hope  Senators  wUl 
vote  for  tlie  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr  MILLER.  Unless  I  misread  the 
amendment,  a  problem  I  can  see  with  re- 
spect to  It  IS  that  the  amendment  would 
leave  the  bUl  applicable  o^V^^o  agree- 
menus  already  in  existence.  If  it  does 
that,  then  it  leaves  hangmg  m  the  air 
future  agreements. 

It  is  mv  understanding  that  subpara- 
graphi#b»  on  page  4  is  designed  to  not 
Tea ve  future  agreements  up  m  the  air^ 
but  to  enable  future  agreements  to  M 
cleared  bv  the  Department  of  Ji^tice. 
However,  if  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  is  adopted,  sub- 
paragraph (b '  wUl  be  dropped. 

I  would  appreciate  the  comments  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  on  the  prob- 
lem I  have  suggested. 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
sund  it,  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
would  require  that  any  future  agreement 
be  the  subject  of  cccision  by  the  court  as 
to  whether  it  does,  in  fact,  meet  the  term 
of  a  "failing  newspaper." 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
respond.  I  can  see  where  that  interpre- 
taUon  might  be  placed  upon  it,  but  the 
bill  seeks  to  cover  that  phase  by  subpara- 
graph ib> .  If  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
Locked  out  paragraph  -b..  we  would 
then  have  a  bill  which  would  validate 
preexisting  agreements,  but  someone  w-ho 
might  have  similar  problems  to  those 
v.-ho  have  present  agreements,  which 
came  up  a  year  or  2  years  from  now. 
would  not  know  what  to  do. 

Mr  HART  The  amendment  restores 
the  original  language  of  section  4  as  in- 
troduced. At  the  bottom  of  page  3  the 
section  4.  that  which  is  stricken  would  be 
reinserted  The  printed  amendment  has 
the  language  on  page  2.  which  language 
is  Identical  with  the  stricken  language 
of  the  bill  before  us 

In  both  cases,  and  in  the  case  of  the 

new   proposed   Ling'oage.    which   is   the 

Ianguat;e  which  was  contamed  in  the  bill 

when  first  mtroduced,  we  find  the  words 

Tt  shall  not  be  unlawful  for  anyone  to 

enter  into  "  „*t„j 

I  am  satisfied  that  those  who  drafted 
the  bill  initially  seeking  antitrust  exemp- 
tions intended  by  that  phrase  •'enter 
into"  to  insure  that  agreements  that 
would  be  entered  into,  which  met  the  t^t 
of  the  definition  here,  would  be  approved. 
Certainly,  those  who  introduced  this  leg- 
islation initially  anticipated  that  future 
joint  agreements  would,  under  thai 
phrase,  be  permitted  to  be  entered  into, 
provided  the  standards  established  in 
this  bill  were  met. 
Mr  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 

Michigan.  _  ^^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFTICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
( No  466 '  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  wiU  call  the 
roU. 
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The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  (when  his  name 

was  called) .  Present. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (when 
his  name  was  caUed) .  Mr.  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  CoruiecUcut  (Mr.  Dood)  .  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
••yea."  Therefore.  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  ( when  his  name  was 
caUed).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona I  Mr.  GoLDWATER) .  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If 
I  were  permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"yea."  Therefore.  I  withhold  my  vote. 
The  roUcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Cormecticut   (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton  >.    the    Senator    from    Alaska    (Mr. 
Gravel*,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.    McCarthy),    the    Senator    from 
Wyoming    (Mr.    McGee).    the   Senator 
from  Connecticut    (Mr.  Ribicoff).  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings). 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGHJ.  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  is  absent 
on  oflBcial  business. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  RIBICOFF)  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton),  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott), 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty)  ,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Schweiker)  ,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
noLs  (Mr.  Smith)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  .  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Pack  WOOD)  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbe)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

Tlie  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith),  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater)  has  been  formerly 
announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  16, 
nays  61,  as  follows  i 


Fannin 

Pong 

Gore 

Grlflln 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Holland 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackson 


Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Long 

Iilagnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

MlUer 

Montoya 

Murphy 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RusseU 


Scott 

Smith,  Maine 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Stennls 
Stevens 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
WUliams.  N.J. 
Williams.  Del. 
Young,  N.  Dak. 
Young,  Ohio 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 

Byrd  of  Virginia 

PRESENT    AND    GIVING    LIVE    PAIRS,    AS 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 2 

Byrd  of  Weet  Virginia,  for. 

Fulbrlght.  for. 

NOT  VOTING— 20 


Allott 

Dodd 

D^le 

Ea':jleton 

Gcldwater 

Gravel 

Mathias 


McCarthy 

McGee 

Metcalf 

Munot 

Packwood 

Prouty 

Ribicoff 


Saxbe 

Schweiker 

Smith,  ill. 

Tower 

Tydings 

Yarborough 


Aiken 

Brooke 

U/Mlck 

Case 

CiK^k 

Ooodell 


Allen 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayb 

Bellmon 

Bennett 


[No.  25  Leg.) 

YEAS — 16 

Hart 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

McGovcm 

Mclntyre 

Mondale 

NAYS— «1 

Bible 

Boggs 

Cannon 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 


Moss 
Muskle 
Pell 
Percy 


Cranston 

Curtis 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

EUender 

ErvUi 


So  Mr.  Hart's  amendment  «No.  466) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
finish  our  work  on  this  bill,  since  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  which  considered  it  and 
worked  so  long  on  it,  I  want  to  claim  the 
personal  privilege  of  expressing  my  sin- 
cere thanks  to  Senator  Inottyz.  Senator 
Hruska,  and  Senator  Fong,  who  have 
taken  the  leadership  in  steering  this  bill 
through  the  committee  and  here  on  the 
floor. 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  Senator  Hart,  who, 
even  though  he  was  on  the  other  side 
in  this  debate,  was  very  thoughtful  and 
considerate  of  me  and  of  the  witnesses 
who  came  from  Salt  Lake  to  appear  in 
support  of  the  bill  before  his  committee. 
He  has  been  so  gracious  and  so  helpful 
from  that  point  of  view  that  I  would  be 
imgratef  ul  if  I  did  not  acknowledge  it. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  chief 
counsel  for  the  minority  on  the  subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  Peter  Chumbris,  who  pro- 
vided excellent  service  and  assistance,  as 
the  bill  made  its  way  through  the  legis- 
lative mill,  to  those  of  us  on  the  outside 
of  the  committee  as  well  as  to  those  of 
us  on  the  committee  who  have  been  so 
interested  in  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  is  well 
that  there  be  retained  in  this  bill  the 
language  contained  in  sections  4  (a) ,  (b) , 
and  (c). 

This  langusige  is  designed  to  offer  a 
means  of  protection  to  the  small  sub- 
urban and  weekly  newspapers,  and  to 
newspaper  employees  and  their  unions, 
while  preserving  the  separate  editorial 
voices  now  flourishing  in  the  22  cities 
with  joint  operating  arrangements.  It 
offers  a  compromise  solution  which 
should  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  all 
involved:  those  papers  now  in  joint  op- 
erating arrangMnents;  newspapers  which 
may  some  day  have  to  turn  to  joint  op- 
erations as  their  only  chance  for  sur- 


vival; subtuljan  newspapers  which  com- 
pete with  the  metropoUtan  papers  for 
advertising  revenue;  workers  who  are 
employed  by  newspapers;  and.  most 
significantly,  the  public  interest. 

The  language  in  (a)  provides  for  a 
grandfather  clause  of  sorts.  But  it  is  not 
a  complete  "grandfathering"  of  all  joint 
operating  arrangements  now  in  exist- 
ence without  regard  to  the  circumstances 
and  situations  which  led  them  to  enter 
into  these  arrangements.  The  existing 
joint  operating  arrangements  would  be 
subject  to  a  testing  by  the  courts  under 
the  definitions  provided  in  this  bill.  If 
a  court  were  to  determine  that  one  or 
more  papers  did  not,  at  the  time  of  en- 
tering a  joint  operating  arrangement, 
meet  the  test,  then  such  papers  would 
be  subject  to  existing  antitrust  law. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  have 
been  joint  operating  arrangements  since 
1933.  The  Department  of  Justice  has 
known  right  along  of  their  existence,  but, 
prior  to  the  Tucson  case,  took  no  steps 
to  break  up  such  arrangements.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  Department  has  been  ad- 
vised in  advance  of  the  formation  of 
such  arrangements,  and  has  even  Issued 
release  letters  concerning  them.  Such 
joint  operating  arrangements  were  not 
unknown  to  the  Congress,  but  were  dis- 
cussed in  the  debates  of  the  Celler- 
Kef  auver  Act,  and  also  came  up  in  hear- 
ings before  the  House  Antitrust  Subcom- 
mittee a  few  years  ago. 

It  was,  therefore,  generally  assumed 
that  joint  newspaper  operating  arrange- 
ments were  not  in  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws.  Then  came  the  Tucson  case, 
and  the  courts  made  clear  that  under 
existing  law,  such  arrangements  do 
violate  the  antitrust  laws.  But,  to  now 
test  the  joint  operating  arrangements 
pursuant  to  a  test  devised  over  30  years 
later  is  both  unrealistic  and  unjust. 

The  test  to  be  used  for  such  existing 
joint  operating  arrangements  is  a  rea- 
sonable one.  In  fact,  it  was  approved 
during  the  90th  Congress  by  the  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee.  This 
test  recognizes  the  public  benefits  pro- 
vided by  having  two  editorial  voices  in 
a  city  where  commercial  competition  be- 
tween two  newspapers  would  be  impos- 
sible. And,  the  test  properly  recognizes 
the  injustice  which  would  be  done  to  the 
newspapers,  the  public,  in  belatedly  at- 
tacking arrangements  which  had  t)een 
entered  into  in  good  faith  and  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  authorities.  Thus,  a 
separate  test  has  been  devised  for  the  22 
joint  operating  arrangements  now  in 
existence. 

There  has  been  some  concern  expressed 
regarding  the  possibility  of  new  joint 
operating  arrangements  being  estab- 
lished under  the  terms  of  S.  1520,  as 
introduced.  There  are  still  some  36  or  37 
cities  where  two  or  more  papers  are  com- 
peting commercially  as  well  as  editorially. 
And,  there  has  been  a  genuine  fear  ex- 
pressed by  suburban  papers,  newspaper 
unions,  and  some  segments  of  the  public, 
as  to  the  dangers  inherent  if  some  of 
these  other  papers  were  to  improperly 
enter  into  joint  operating  arrange- 
ments— resulting  in  what  might  be  a 
stronger  competitive  force,  the  loss  of 
jobs,  and  maybe,  eventually,  a  loss  of  in- 
dependent viewpoints. 
This  is  what  I  had  in  mind  in  favoring 
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section  4ib  Belore  any  new  joint  oper- 
atiag  arranfc;emenu>  couid  come  into  be- 
ing, the  papers  involved  would  be  re- 
quired to  ccme  before  the  Att  jrr.ey  Gen- 
eral for  his  approval.  This  Is  not  really 
an  uiiiLsual  bituaiion,  since  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ju-stioe  :iow  receives  prior  notice 
of  man:.-  impending  mergers  by  the  par- 
Ues,  who  lhem>elves  are  seeicing  release" 
letters  I  envision  the  procedures  under 
secUon  4<b'  to  be  alon  to  the  release  ' 
letter  technique  now  employed  by  the 
Depaitment,  Before  authorizing  such  ar- 
rangements In  the  fut'jre  the  Depart- 
ment could  hear  from  other  interested 
parties — competing  papers,  unions,  and 
so  fo:  th — as  well  as  make  its  own  mves- 
Ugauon.  In  order  to  be  certain  that  the 
new  arrangement  is  essential  and  is 
justUied 

Purtlier.  section  4  b'  will  act  as  a 
brake  upon  other  new.-,papers  which 
might  otherwuse  prematurely  turn  to 
joint  operating  .irrangements.  \Mthout 
testing  other  means  of  mamtaining  full 
commercial  and  editorial  compeution 

The  provi^  at  tlie  end  of  section  4'  b ' 
Is  just  to  make  sure  that  we  have  not 
Inadvertently  made  illegal,  in  fact  or  by 
imphcation,  arrangements  which  are  now 
lawful.  For  example,  if  two  commercially 
competing  newspapers  in  one  metropoli- 
tan area  make  joint  use  of  some  me- 
chanical faciliues.  or  b(>th  employ  a 
single  distribution  service,  this  bill  is  not 
intended  to  afTect  such  arrangements. 

Fmally.  the  language  of  secuon  4'b' 
of  the  bill,  as  introduced,  is  retained  in- 
tact, but  now  as  section  4c'.  This  Ln  the 
section  which  guards  against  predatory 
practices. 

The  bUl,  S  1520.  with  my  prop.3»ed 
amendments  would  provide  only  a  Um- 
iied  exemption  to  the  antitrust  laws  This 
exempUon  would  cure  an  anomaly  in  the 
existmiz  lavk.  and  would  be  m  the  public 
interest 

Mr  President,  it  Is  also  well  that  sec- 
Uon 3' 5'  of  the  bill  was  retained  intact 
as  reported  by  the  Judiciary  ConuMittef 
It  had  been  the  subject  of  an  amend- 
ment which  would  strike  from  the  defini- 
tion of  a  -failmg  newspaper.'  in  .section 
3oi .  the  following  language;  "regardless 
of  Its  ownership  or  affiliaUons."  and  also 
•or  '  a  I  appears  unlikely  to  remain  or  be- 
come a  financially  sound  publication  " 

The  purpose  of  including  this  language 
IS  to  iiv^ure  the  judicial  interpretation 
that  each  newspaper  which  claims  to  be. 
or  has  been,  a  "failing  newspaper  '  is  a 
separate  entity.  The  quesUon  of  whether 
a  paper  is  failing  should  be  based  upon 
the  fmancial  operations  of  that  paper, 
and  not  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of 
financial  support  from  other  newspa- 
per business  activities  In  other  cities  or 
from  otlier  financial  activities  of  the 
ov^-ners  of  the  falling  ne-Aspap^^r. 

If  we  were  to  eliminate  the  language 
suggested,  then  a  reviewing  court  coUid 
find  that  so  long  as  the  owners  of  a  pa- 
per had  other  resources,  they  would  havp 
to  continue  to  invest  all  other  funds  In 
the  failing  paper  until  there  was  nothui?: 
left  to  Invest  Thus,  the  test  would  not 
be  whether  the  newspaper  waa  falling, 
but  whether  the  owners  of  the  newspa- 
per were  themselves  failing. 

Such  a  test  would  pervert  the  purpofee 
of  the  bill.  The  Intent  is  to  maintain  and 
continue   separate   news    and   editorial 


voices.  If,  however,  the  ouners  of  a  fall- 
ing newspaper  had  to  make  a  cnoice  as 
to  whether  they  should  cotitmue  to  waste 
all  of  their  assets  m  a  losing  paper,  or 
simply  sell  out  to  a  competitor— or  close 
down  the  parser  it^lf— then  tliere  would 
be  a  loss  of  editorial  voices — see  quotes 
from  printed  heanntis  below.  The  owners 
would  be  mo.-t  unlikely  to  send  good 
money  after  bad.'  as  this  would  be  a 
ratlier  irresponsible  business  practice  In 
other  words,  deleting  the  language  here 
proposed  would  destroy,  to  considerable 
extent,  t.ie  intent  and  purp.^ses  of  the 
bill 

Further  this  deletion  would  produce  in- 
equitable results  for  a  number  of  the  ex- 
Uting  joint  operating  newspapers,  which 
are  a  part  of  newspaper  groups,  or  are 
ou-ned  by  corporations  which  have  to- 
day other  successful  enterprises.  Many 
of  these  newspapers  have  been  in  Joint 
operatmg  arrangements  for  over  20.  and 
as  high  d^.  36  years  Some  have  received 
release  letters  from  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Quotes  from  the  printed  hearings  on 
S.  1312,  the  predecessor  bill  In  the  90th 
Con.iiress.  su'ostanf.ate  the  need  for  the 
language  in  Sec.  3'5i  to  be  retained.  If 
the  purposes  of  this  legislation  are  to  be 
achieved  At  page  267.  Mr  Jack  R.  How- 
ard. Pre-^ident  and  General  Editorial 
Manager  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
testified  as  follows; 

Scrlpps-Howaxd  la  aware.  pftlnfuUy  aware. 
of  wtia:  happetu  to  a  ne'Jsp^per  cav^ghl  in 
the  •.que«z«  between  rising  costs  and  de- 
c'.mirig  revenue's  During  tte  past  three  years 
(July  1967)  we  have  reluctantly  suspended 
three  newspapers  The  Houston  Preaa.  the 
Indianapolis  Times,  and  the  New  Tork  World 
TeleKram  and  Sun 

In  Houston.  Texas,  the  Houston  Press  lost 
suDstantlal  and  increasing  amounts  of  money 
from    195a    through   1963  .  We   made  ef- 

Tr>rt5  over  a  perlcnl  of  time  to  work  out  sumc 
sort  of  ^'olnt  arrangement  wuh  each  of  the 
fi-.he.'  papers  but  were  unable  to  do  so.  The 
alternatives  that  remained  were  either  to 
suspend  publication  or  to  sell  the  newspaper 
We  sold  ti3  the  Houston  Chronicle  In  1964 

In  Indianapolis.  Indiana,  the  Indianapolis 
Times,  an  evening  and  Sunday  paper,  lobt 
money  for  more  than  a  decade  Discussion 
which  might  have  led  to  a  Joint  arTangemen| 
came  'o  naught  The  same  result  attended  our 
eiforts  to  sell  the  newspaper,  and  ttnallv  the 
paper   was  suspended   in    the  fall  of   1965 

In  New  Y..rk  City.  Sen pps- Howard's  New 
York  World  Telegram  and  Sun  had  experi- 
enced heavy  loeses  for  a  number  of  years. 

A  consolidation  was  effected  with  the 
New  York  Journal -American  and  the 
Herald  Tribune. 

From  the  above  quotes,  one  can  readily 
.<;ee  that  even  a  multl-mlllionaire  corpo- 
rauon,  whether  a  chain  or  an  Individual, 
cannot  constantly  pour  money  into  a  fall- 
ing newspaper  In  a  given  city,  and  If  Sen- 
ator Harts  amendment  were  to  pass,  it 
may  prejudice  the  joint  operating  ar- 
rangements that  Scrlpps-Howard  now 
has  in  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.:  El  Paso, 
Tex  :  Evansville.  Ind.:  Birmingham,  Ala.: 
KnoxviUe.  Tenn  :  Columbus.  Ohio;  and 
PitU^burgh.  Pa 

Mr.  O  O.  Markuson,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Hearst  Corp.,  at  page 
592,  volume  2  of  said  hearings,  stated  as 
follows : 

The  recent  demise  of  the  New  York  World 
Journal  Tribune  (the  consolidation  of  three 
new8p*pers)  confirms  that  would-be  entr*nU 


are  not  attracted  to  a  losing  newspaper  mar- 
ket To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no  finan- 
cially able  person  was  interested  in  acquiring 
that  newspaper  property.  In  view  of  the  tfe- 
meridous  cost  of  InltUtlng  a  newspaper  op- 
ciation  m  New  York  City  and  the  local 
labor  situation  which  contributed  to  the 
death  of  five  major  newspapers  in  New  York 
City  since  1963.  no  entrant  appeared  and 
no  one  as  yet  ha«  entered  the  New  York  City 
aiterno>->n  Held 

The  Hearst  Newspapers  have  been,  and 
presently  are,  located  in  metropolitan  cen- 
ters They  have,  therefore,  been  subjected  to 
the  same  economic  pressures  which  generally 
have  plagued  other  urban  newspapers.  Theee 
extreme  economic  factors  initially  trans- 
formed certain  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers  Into 
unprofitable  ventures  and,  ulUmately,  into 
faiUng  newspapers.  It  was  only  after  every 
reasonable  alternative  was  explored  and  ex- 
hausted that  buslnebs  necessity  and  prudence 
caused  the  Hearst  organization:  to  seU  the 
Chicago  American  in  1956;  to  sell  the  Pltta- 
burg  Sun  Tek>gram  m  1960;  to  sell  the  Detroit 
Tuncs  in  1960;  to  suspend  publication  of  the 
Morning  Los  Angeles  Examiner  in  1962;  to 
sell  'he  Milwaukee  Sentinel  in  1963;  to  sus- 
pend publication  of  the  New  York  Mirror  and 
To  f^ell  ceriam  of  lU  assets  m  1963;  to  enter 
I'lro  a  ;otnr  ncurspapt"  operating  arrange- 
•ncnf  m  San  Francisco  In  1965;  and  to  con- 
aoUdatf  the  New  York  Journal-Amertcwi 
with  the  New  York  World  Telegram  and  Sun 
and  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  forming 
the  New  York  World  Journal  Tribune  in 
19C6,  which  thereafter  was  forced  to  sus- 
pend publication  in  1907. 


Again  in  reading  the  above  quotes.  It 
is  evident  that.  If  the  Hart  amendment 
were  to  pass,  the  Hearst  organizaUon 
would  be  In  jeopardy  as  to  their  Joint 
operating  arrancements  m  existence  or 
as  to  anv  prospective  ones  in  the  future. 

Wc  do  not  have  the  testimony  of  other 
chain  newspapers  too  numerous  to  detail 
at  this  point,  but  it  is  crystal  clear  that, 
as  some  of  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee stated  during  the  debate  on  the 
Hart  amendment  in  t;ie  subcommittee  s 
executive  session,  what  should  be  con- 
trolling Is  whether  the  newspaper  in  a 
particular  given  city  is  failing  or  not. 
and  If  It  Ls  failing,  then  i:  should  have 
the  opportunity  of  saving  Itself  through 
a  joint  arrangement  Irrespective  and  re- 
gardless of  Its  ownership  and  affiliations. 

The  PRESIDING  OF'FICER  <Mr  Cook 
In  tiie  chair  > .  The  bill  Is  open  to  further 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bai. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the  third 
time 

NEW  DEFENSE  SPENDING 
Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President,  earlier  to- 
day the  distinguished  majority  leader 
f  ailed  attention  to  the  story  on  defense 
spendms  for  fiscal  1971  that  appeared 
m  today's  V/ashington  Post. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
been  appnsed  of  this  statement  of  mine. 
He  had  some  serious  reservations  regard- 
ing the  figures  used  in  that  ?tor>'.  He  also 
indicated  that  he  believed  that  If  the  fig- 
ures contained  In  the  story  were  accurate, 
then  based  on  the  figures  on  approprla- 
lions  which  he  had.  the  reported  Nixon 
budget  on  defense  spending  would  be  an 
increase  over  fiscal  1970  rather  than  a 
decrease. 
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I  am  now  able  to  say  to  my  good 
friend  the  majority  leader  that  I  think 
he  win  find  that  when  the  budget  mes- 
sage is  delivered  on  Monday,  and  he  has 
a  chance  to  look  it  over,  he  will  find  that 
the  President  has.  in  fact,  recommended 
substantial  decreases  in  national  defense 
functions. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield?  | 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that  this 
is  good  news.  Indeed. 

I  was  disturbed,  as  I  think  the  whole 
Senate  was  disturbed,  by  the  apparent 
contradiction  In  figures  based  on  the 
article  published  In  the  Washington  Post. 
Thus,  I  am  assuming,  on  the  basis  of 
the  statement  just  made  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  that  there  will 
be  a  $4  billion.  $5  billion,  or  $6  billion  re- 
duction in  defense  requests  for  this  fiscal 
year 

That  is  good  news  for  all  of  us.  but  most 
important  for  the  people  of  the  country. 
Mr.  SCOTT  I  can  only  say  that  the 
budget  and  the  economic  message  are 
privileged.  I  have  not  seen  it  and  I  there- 
fore cannot  make  any  statement  as  to  its 
figures:  but.  I  am  authorized  to  make  the 
statement  I  have  Just  made. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  first  I  would  like  to  make 
some  additional  comments  In  relation  to 
what  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
said  earlier  today  about  the  budget  to  be 
presented  on  Monday  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  He  indicated  then  that 
when  the  budget  message  Is  deUvered  and 
after  we  have  a  chance  to  look  It  over, 
we  will  find  the  President  has.  In  fact, 
recommended  substantial  decreases  for 
the  functions  of  national  defense. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  budget  requests 
of  President  Nixon  for  Defense  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  will  reflect  requests  for 
appropriations  well  below  that  amount 
appropriated  this  year  by  the  Congress. 
The  appropriated  funds  for  this  year 
were  $5  6  billion  less  than  what  the  Piesi- 
dent  requested.  I  hope  that  President 
Nixon,  for  the  coming  year,  will  even  out- 
do the  Congress  of  last  year  by  i-equest- 
ing  less  than  we  gave  in  fiscal  1970.  and 
that  the  Congress  in  turn  will,  In  the 
coming  year,  further  reduce  those  re- 
quests. ,  .  _,., 
There  has  been  talk  in  the  past,  with 
relation  to  defense  spending,  of  a  mad 
momentum  inherent  in  each  new  weapon 
system. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent have  reversed  the  inertia  of  the  past 
and  the  new  momentum  will  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Nation  and  all  mankind. 

I  want  to  say  that  we  will  do  our  best 
to  help  the  President  reduce  Govern- 
ment spending,  and  we  think  that,  work- 
ing together,  we  will  be  able  to  bring  that 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

THE  USE  OP  WIRETAPPING  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  JTJSTICE 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  ap- 
proximately a  year  and  a  half  has 
passed  since  the  enactment  of  title  m 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968,  which  gave  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  Governments  authority 


to  conduct  organized  crime  electronic 
surveillance  under  a  careful  warrant 
procedure. 

Now,  data  gradually  are  becommg 
available  on  the  experience  of  prosecu- 
tors and  courts  with  the  use  of  that 
law  We  in  the  Congress  have  a  duty 
continuallv  to  study  and  evaluate  that 
experience,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  the  provisions  of  title  III  are 
used  effectively  but  without  undue  in- 
vasion of  Individual  privacy  and  to 
search  for  areas  In  which  those  provi- 
sions might  require  refinement. 

It  was  in  this  connection,  therefore, 
when  the  first  reports  on  the  use  of  title 
in   required  by  the  act  to  be  filed  an- 
nually by  Federal  and  State  authonUes 
with    the    administrator    of    the    U.S. 
Courts,  became  available  last  year,  that 
I  placed  copies  of  them  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  discussed  their  impli- 
cations at  some  length.  (Congressional 
Record,  volume  115.  part  17,  pages  2323&- 
23251.)  Those  first  reports,  however,  re- 
flected only  State  experience,  since  dur- 
ing 1968  the  administration  under  the 
then  Attorney  General  had  refused  to 
make  use  of  its  powers  under  Utle  m. 
In  1969,  of  course,  the  new  administra- 
tion reversed  that  policy  and  promised 
to  employ  title  HI  in  investigating  orga- 
nized crime  cases.  For  that  reason,  those 
who  feel  special  concern  for  law  enforce- 
ment, and  particularly  for  the  Federal 
response    to    the    threat   of    organized 
crime    have  eagerly  awaited  the  filing 
of  the  title  m  reports  for  1969. 

The  first  Federal  report  under  title  m 
has  now  been  filed  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral When  aU  the  1969  State  reports 
have  been  filed  as  weU  and  made  public 
I  intend  to  study  them  and  make  a  full 
report  to  the  Senate  on  their  signific^ce 
and  implications.  Today,  however,  I  wi^ 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
a  preliminary  analysis  in  today's  New 
York  Times  of  the  Federal  report,  since 
it  offers  tentative  confirmation  of  the 
predictions  made  by  those  of  us  who 
supported  title  m  when  Congress  was 
considering  its  enactment. 

First  the  report  indicates  strongly  that 
the  former  Attorney  General  and  others 
who  claimed  that  electronic  surveillance 
under  court  order  would  not  be  effective 
against  organized  crime  were  completely 
wrong.  In  the  first  year  of  the  Federal 
Government's  use  of  title  HI,  six  elec- 
tronic surveillances  of  a  gambling  con- 
spiracy centered  In  Newark  led  to  arrests 
of  55  persons,  including  several  leaders 
of  La  Cosa  Nostra,  and  one  wiretap  on  a 
Washington,  D.C.,  heroin  wholesaler  led 
to  arrests  of  57  defendants,  includmg  two 
Mafia  leaders  and  a  police  officer. 

Second,  the  report  provides  powerful 
evidence  that  opponents  of  tiUe  in  who 
spread  fear  that  it  would  lead  to  massive 
and  indiscriminate  overhearing  of  in- 
nocent conversations  were  incorrect.  In 
1969  the  Federal  Government  conducted 
only' 31  organized  crime  electronic  sur- 
veUlances,  aU  of  which  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral stated  were  "personally  approved 
by  him  as  well  as  by  the  Federal  courts. 
In  selecting  and  conducting  those  sur- 
veillances, the  Justice  Department  and 
the  Judges  appear  to  have  been  most  dis- 
crimlnattag  In  their  use  of  titie  ni's  au- 
thority, under  which  eavesdropping  may 
be  conducted  for  up  to  30  days  and.  where 


an  extension  is  Justified,  for  an  addi- 
tional 30-day  period.  According  to  the 
Times  article,  "often  the  Government 
asked  for  15  days  or  less,  and  frequently 
its  agents  said  they  removed  the  devices 
early,"  even  before  the  periods  specified 
by  the  courts  had  expired.  The  result  of 
this  discriminating  application  of  title 
in  appears  to  have  been  the  hiterception 
of  relatively  few  innocent  conversations. 
For  example,  the  Washington  narcotics 
wiretap,  according  to  the  New  York 
Times,  "picked  up  5,889  calls  over  39 
days.  Of  these,  5,594  were  said  to  be  in- 
criminating." 

The  data  in  the  report  suggest  one  fac- 
tor limiting  the  use  of  titie  m  which 
had  been  overlooked  by  opponents  of  the 
measure:  The  maintenance  of  a  wire- 
tap or  device,  and  the  recording  and 
analysis  of  conversations  overheard  on 
it.  are  extremely  expensive.  Using  the 
Washington  wiretap  again  as  an  exam- 
ple   that  surveillance  cost  the  Federal 
Government  $45,554.  In  that  case  the  ex- 
penditure, of  course,  was  fully  justified 
by  the  excellent  results  of  the  wiretap. 
However,  the  likelihood  that  such  a  large 
sum  would  be  wasted,  if  a  surveillance 
were  conducted  for  inadequate  reasons 
and  therefore  led  to  no  evidence  or  to 
evidence  which  was  inadmissible  because 
improperly    obtained,    apparently    Is    a 
major  deterrent  to  abuse  of  title  m.  In 
addition,  the  selective  and  limited  Fed- 
eral use  of  title  m's  authority  suggests 
that  not  only  the  cost  factor  but  also  the 
elaborate  safeguards  of  individual  pri- 
vacy written  into  title  HI  are  functiormg 
effectively  to  protect  citizens  from  exces- 
sive Government  Intrusion  upon  their 
private  lives.  I  have  not  heard  any  com- 
plaints these  days  about  private  investi- 
gators using  wiretapping  to  invade  tlie 
privacy  of  citizens. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  we  must  re- 
main vigilant  to  insure  that  Government 
use  of  electronic  surveillance  remains  a 
servant  of  the  public  and  not  a  threat  to 
it  so  I  look  forward  to  examining  the 
fuU  reports  for  1969  and  for  later  years 
as  they  become  available.  Nevertheless. 
I  am  most  gratified  that  the  first  returns 
appear  so  very  favorable  both  for  civil 
liberties  and  privacy  and  for  the  cause 
of  effective  law  enforcement. 

Mr   President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  to-     ^ 
days'  New  York  Times'  article  on  this 

subject.  .^        ... 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  Yortc  Times.  Jan.  30.  1970] 
X!S     WarrappiNO     Rxstsainxd    in     1969 — 

MiTCHXix  Satb  It  Was  Uskd  31  TuttS  W 

15    CrriKS 

(By  Fred  P.  GnOiam) 

Washinoton.  January  29.— The  first  pub- 
lic accounting  of  the  Justice  Depmmenfs 
wiretap  activities  against  organlMd  CTlme 
made  public  today.  BhowB  that  electric 
eavesdropping  under  the  Nixon  Admlnlstta- 
tlon's  law-and-order  regime  has  been  limited 
and  restrained. 

In  his  report  on  the  Federal  OovemmenfB 
use  of  eaveedropplng  m  antl  racketeering 
investigations  m  1969.  Attorney  ^^^ 
John  N.  MltcheU  disclosed  that  only  31  elec- 
tronic survelUances  were  used  last  year,  In 

15  cities.  .     „         -  ,„_ 

Moet  of  them  were  In  investigation  of  Ille- 
gal gambUng.  Six  were  installed  In  Newark, 
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Is  mv  hot>e  that  I  may  be  able  to  make  a 
oiifi  expiaiiaiKni  and  sucu  rc>)i.\  as 
f^ms  \u  order  and  tlml  a  \ote  on  the 
ammdment  can  then  occur  rather 
qvi'i-klv 

Mr    l':r»iden;    I  .i»li  K»i  the  ^ea^  and 
iia>«  on  \t\r  «ntriidn>etil 

T\xr  r««  attd  n*\»  «rrr  iird«rrd 
\tr  UNTM  M-  PirMdent  trte  iirnend- 
fii-m  miuld  h«\r  i«.>  effe«t»  Kir^l  !l 
«.>u>d  •lartfv  t'"  drftnitu'ii  of  '*ilinc 
iw«s>«l<^r*  t.an«ii*cr  adttrd  lt<  t*ie 
.mri  lie*  III  »Ur  '  .(Wment  ol  iK.»»e  of 
u«  Bd<  !»»>•■«»«  Ill*  ammdme'  '  n'jke*  it 
>ni,>o  »4i'U-  »«•'  •  iiKiii  •lUi  »r»»  'raxr- 
•  bkr  'oitrvdeiiir  !<■  (Vteimtnr  «li«l  in 
r4. 1  I.  trrant  b\    %     falhiM  nrwoai'er 

"Pi  •  rhana*  »n  dtflniii«>«  "*  •  ».d  brUu: 
K\\e  Unvi^ce  I'f  'li*  bill  tn  hnr  »Mh  the 
i1r»kr»*«  r»^^^r»■rd  bv  Ihe  c t.inmillee  n 
•.t»  i»i»>r1  A  <  >i.''  mould  be  able  to  mv 
;>lr  a<  prfrriJrni  dwUUm*  'ind«-r  the 
fUit*  Mrifei  A«  •  Hhkh  uar*  »imil«T  l»n- 
)iu.>>ie 

The  C'ltnnil're  rrtv)rt  »ri>k>  »"  l.»''if> 
!|»e  .n<Uar  lanauave  But  «•  are  nUar* 
lecT  ired  Well  a  rommittre  reixirt  U 
ueful  bMt  there  l»  the  laniiua.'e  of  the 
bil!  .!cre  l^  an  >pt'ortunily  tn  fUminate 
ul',«r  .  uuld  b.«come  an  enonnouih  dlfB- 
cult  pujbl'-m  lor  a  court  In  the  event  It 
was  confronted  »lth  a  caw  arulna  under 
?his  »rt 

Second,  it  would  remove  lannuawe 
added  In  tie  committee  by  the  Dlrk-en 
amendment  which  provides  that  any 
future  joint  operating  agreement  must 
f^rst,  be  approved  in  wrillni?.  by  the  At- 
torney General  The  approval  of  the  At- 
torney General  \n  writing  is  required 
before  any  future  joint  opeiatin,'  agree- 
ment will  be  permitted,  but  there  is  no 
provision  for  an  appeal  f'-om  that  deci- 
sion of  the  Attorney  General.  In  this 
seivse  I  think  I  speak  the  concern  of  pub- 
lishers vvho  may  in  the  future  seek  to  ob- 
tain approval  of  a  joint  opeiatlnK  agree- 
ment 

The  Department  of  Justice,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  oppcsed  the 
Dirksen  amendments  Commenting;  on 
the  portion  of  the  Dirksen  proposal  re- 
latme:  to  future  aetreemcnts,  A.ssistant 
Attorney   General   McLaren   said: 

It  would  as  I  read  It  give  antitrust  Im- 
mun.tv  to  agrcemTt's  already  tn  effect,  but 
would  mr.ke  prospective  agreement";  unlaw- 
ful ur.;e;s  fir?t  approved  by  the  Attorney 
General  ou  a  finding  that  a  falling  news- 
pa  [ler  was  Involved. 

We  oppose  tMs  bill  for  the  %&me  reason 
we  opposed  S.  1520  and  for  the  additional 
resison  that  as  a  matter  of  principle  we  op- 
poee  vesting  resctUatory  authority  in  the  At- 
torney General 

W'hether  or  not  particular  condiict  violates 
the  law.  we  think,  should  be  decided  by  the 
courts  and  not  by  a  prosecutor. 

We  also  note  that  under  Senator  Dlrksen'.s 
proposal  there  would  be  no  recourse  to  the 
courts  from  an  adverse  ruling  by  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

We  know  of  no  precedent  for  this,  and  If 
this  bill  were  adopted  as  we  hope  very  much 
that  It  will  not.  it  certainly  would  seem  that 
a  judicial  review  of  the  Attorney  General's 
decision  should  be  provided. 

The  Commerce  Department  in  Its 
com-nent  had  this  to  say  about  the  Dirk- 
sen amendment: 

While  we  would  not  object  to  a  require- 
ment that  newspapers  notify  the  Justice 
Department   in  advance   of  entering  Into  a 


lolht   operaUng   agr  ■ement.   we    believe   that 

.    ;■  I..  •   ^f  "r;    r  "T'yr'-  ,-:^'-^t"\'  r    'ilrt 

fli  delay  the  implementotlon  of  »uch  agree- 

ireiit*    i.s  t.i  preclude  nmetv   relief  in  »llua- 

u.'!i»  »heti  a  falling  i>rw»p:ipcr  U  In  need  "f 

pr"mp-   a»»l«tancr  i..  »iirMvr    M.  rrovrr    t'lrh 

•    r»^iilrrnieii»    would    .•ultl    nollin*   ri»eritUI 

Mil*  t;ie  Att.irnev  Oenerul   (infler  A    1430  In 

,ii  ..T-  «  I  »^  f..rni    «.  ir>t  t>#  trr*  W>  wt  at  any 

nil*    II    ir    tM-U'^rd    tha-    •    ) -im    •.|«»raUm 

«T«n-ii'   »••  t"  M<U  .'  ti  »f  a  |r<tl«i>>"  o« 

.i>Mtni»'.    U»     t"    mhl•^l    "'•    r«rln|M.l>    d<"^ 

•J.;    > 


We  tkould  »trik»-  that  sn-tUin  of  the 
\A\\  and  rrlutii  «<>  thi  laiuiUagr  ol  the 
hill  ...  uiiii.ill.  infi>.li».r<1  »hi.-h  Had 
iko  rrMuirr'mrm  l'»r  wiUtrn  «[»pro\»l  »>v 
Ihe  Alt.  rnrv  Or'irral 

Mr    JAVITH     Mr     Pfr»ldrnt     mill   the 
Srna'T  virtd' 
Mr   MAHT  I  virld 

Mr  JAVrrH  Mr  Ptr^ident  I  think 
•WiiaK  l^  I'Uiiht  It'  ll«-«rn  \ri>  carelully 
to  the  »rna»'>r  (roni  MIrhUan  Wr  are 
roll  to  vote  thl»  hill  and  amendment* 
*hlch  might  have  tight med  It  up  »>  I 
.■nd  other  Reratorn  thouitht  hiive  heen 
•nowed  undrr  We  had  better  tint  irn  too 
f.»r  <>reau»e  thl*  l»  a  piecemeal  exrnip- 
tlon  from  the  antitrust  laws,  which  l« 
unwUe  It  could  place  5ome  special  group 
m  the  ( ountry  m  a  unique  jx-dtlon  with 
very  wide  Implication";  because  this  Is 
the  communication  media 

I  itiink  all  Senators  who  intend  to  vote 
for  the  bill  ouKht  to  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and 
li.sten  to  hlin  very  carefully.  In  theli  own 
uitcre.st  and  in  the  interest  of  the  "secu- 
rity of  this  piece  of  legislation,  which 
cnuld  turn  very  sour 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Michigan  Is 
proposing  to  the  Senate,  in  a  lawyer-like 
way.  a  method  by  wl.ich  at  least  criterion 
can  be  established  intelligently  for  both 
parties  to  any  s^uch  agreement  and  so 
there  would  be  protection  against  serious 
improvidence  which  could  result  from 
exemption  and  a  cutting  out  from  the 
antitrust  law;:  In  a  completely  unregu- 
lated business. 

I  sav  this  because  there  is  a  technique 
here — the  Senator  from  Michigan  and  I 
have  been  here  a  long  time— whereby 
when  amendments  get  snowed  under  the 
theory  is.  'Forget  pbout  it:  let  as  vote 
down  this  one."  I  think  this  amendment 
IS  one  that  is  very  Important,  e.speclally 
for  those  v.ho  want  to  vote  for  the  biil.  I 
know  Senators  want  to  t,et  away,  but 
this  Is  an  Important  measure.  I  know 
Senators  want  to  deal  with  it  with  the 
important  consideration  which  it  de- 
serves, but  It  Is  more  vital  that  Senators 
listen  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
especially  those  who  want  to  vote  for  the 
bill. 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  can  only 
thank  my  colleague  from  New  York  for 
verv  graciously  touching  on  the  practi- 
cahties  of  the  probl3m  It  is  likely,  ex- 
cept for  the  voice  rai.sed  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  that  Senators  who  feel 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  represents  a 
riesirable  goal  will  automatically  oppose 
any  suggec^ted  amendments  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  cautions  us.  perhaps 
particularly  for  Senators  who  favor  the 
bill,  adoption  of  the  amendment  would 
be  appropriate  and  prudent.  Do  not  give 
the  Attorney  General  an  opiwrtunity  to 
say    "No."   and  provide   no  opportunity 


for  appeal.  At  least  as  important,  do  not 
dcfli.c  "fa".i:-.£  nev^paper"  In  n  fashion 
that  will  give  no  relief  bccaase  of  the 
ob.stuntv  to  thtxse  who,  in  their  Judg- 
ment, will  feel  a  ni-ed  for  relief  under  the 
provi.sioiv.''  of  the  hill 

For  th<»Ne  ira..  !>•>  I  hope  Seuatorn  will 
vole  for  the  amerulmetU 

Mr  MILl.KK  .Mr  fir>:i1.  iit  vmII  the 
HritaUir  vieUP 

Mr  IIAKT  I  M<ld 

Mr  MILI-EH  VwW^s  1  nu^rr*d  the 
amendment  a  pn'»>!em  I  can  re  with  rr- 
sjie*  I  lo  11  i«  that  llir  animdmrni  w<>uld 
leave  the  lull  appln  aoh'  cmly  '"  ■«!▼*- 
iiirnt  wlieadv  iii  r»l.»U"n<e  If  it  d<«e» 
that  then  H  leaver  hanging  m  the  air 
luture  aKM>emeiii- 

Ii  i>  inv  undeI^taMdlng  that  ^ubpara- 
liiuph  'b'  on  page  4  !•*  dev.uned  to  not 
lease  future  agrr<  nientN  up  In  the  air 
but  to  enable  future  agreements  to  be 
.  Irared  bv  the  Department  of  Ju-sllce 
However,  if  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor fnun  Michigan  u-  adopted,  .^ub- 
l>ara«raph  'b'  will  »>e  dropi)ed 

I  would  appreciate  the  comments  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  on  the  prob- 
lem I  have  suggesU'd 

Mr  HART  Mr  President  as  I  under- 
sUnd  It.  liie  adoption  of  the  amendment 
would  require  that  any  future  agreement 
be  tie  ■-ubject  of  (.ivi;.ion  by  the  court  as 
to  whether  it  does,  in  fact,  meet  the  term 
of  a  •failinz  newspaper," 

Mr  MILLER,  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
respond.  I  can  see  where  Uiat  interpre- 
tation might  be  placed  upon  it.  but  the 
bill  seeks  to  cover  that  phase  by  subpara- 
graph I  b  ' .  If  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
knocked  out  paragraph  ib^.  wc  would 
then  have  a  bill  which  would  validate 
preexisting  agreements,  but  someone  who 
might  have  similar  problems  to  those 
v.-ho  have  present  agreements,  which 
came  up  a  year  or  2  years  from  now, 
would  not  know  what  to  do. 

Mr.  HART.  The  amendment  restores 
the  original  language  of  section  4  as  in- 
troduced. At  the  bottom  of  page  3.  the 
section  4.  that  which  is  stricken,  would  be 
reinserted.  The  prir.ted  amendment  has 
the  language  on  page  2.  which  language 
is  identical  with  the  stricken  language 
of  the  bill  before  us. 

In  both  cases,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
new  proposed  language,  which  is  the 
languai^e  which  was  contained  in  the  bill 
when  first  introduced,  we  find  the  words 
"It  shall  not  be  unlawful  for  anyone  to 
enter  into." 

I  am  satisfied  that  those  who  drafted 
the  bill  initially  seeking  antitrust  exemp- 
tions intended  by  that  phrase  "enter 
into"  to  insure  that  agreements  that 
would  be  entered  into,  which  met  the  test 
of  the  definition  here,  would  be  approved. 
Certainly,  those  who  introduced  this  leg- 
islation Initially  anticipated  that  future 
joint  agreements  would,  under  that 
phrase,  be  permitted  to  be  entered  into, 
provided  the  standards  established  in 
thus  bill  were  met. 

Mr  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
I  No.  466  >  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  v.iU  call  the 
roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  iwhen  hi.s  name 
wa.s  called  ' .  I'le.st^'iU 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  'whcn 
his  natiir  was  called'  Mr  Pns;denl,  on 
tills  vote  1  huvi'  a  ;>alr  with  thf  .Senator 
from  Conne<Micul  'Mr  Dooii'  If^n  wi-rf 
present  an<l  volliig.  he  v  ould  voli  iiav 
i:  1  wert-  iK-rmitted  to  vof  I  vv(i)ld  vote 
"yra  '    Therefore    1  wi'hhold  nv  vote 

Mr   FIJI  UKinilT  '  >^  h>  ii  hl>  name  ««» 
called'     Mr     Pre.Mdcnt.    mi   this    vote    I 
have  a  pair  with  Die  8«  i.aloi  from  Ati 
tonu    Mr  (JoinwArin      If  he  were  prrn- 
rnl  and  vot;nu,  he  would  vol«  "nay  "  If 
I   wjir   |)rrmlMe<l   to  voir.   1   would  vote 
•yea      'niereforr    I  wnhhold  my  vote 
Tht  rollraU  »•»  concluded 
M:     KF:NNEDY    I  snnoiUKc  that  Uie 
a«*MHior   fiom   ("onni'<  tlcui     Mi     IV)oo', 
Uie  Senator  fiun   Mi-ouri    Mt     Kai.i  r- 
TON '      the    Senator    Irom    .Ala.ska      Mr 
Oravlm,    the    Senator    Iiom    M.nr.t-sntii 
■  Mr      MrTARrHV.     the    8«nato:     fn)m 
Wyom  ns     'Mr     McOkk  ' .    the    Sen.itor 
from    Coimecticut    'Mr     RiBicorr'.    the 
Senator  fioiti  Maryland     NI:    Tydincs'. 
and  the  8«-nato!    fioni  Texa.~    'Mr.  Yar- 
BDhdir.H'.  a!e  neoe.vsartly  absent 

I  further  announce  that  the  Seiiatoi 
from  Montana  'Mr  Mftc-aiki.  :b  absent 
on  of!i(  lal  business 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  votine.  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut <Mr  RiEicoFF'  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  thai,  if  present 
and  voting.  Ihe  Senator  from  Mis.souri 
'Mr,  Eagletoni.  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  annoimcc  tiiat  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr.  Allotti, 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  <Mr,  Dole», 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr.  Gold- 
water',  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Procty  I .  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  ScHWEiKER',  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Smith  I .  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  <Mr  Tower)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias*  ,  the  Senatar  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood)  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  S,\xBE)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott\  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  Mr.  Dole',  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundti  ,  the 
Senator  from  IllmoLs  (Mr.  Smith),  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  pair  of  tlie  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  Goldwater)  has  been  formerly 
announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  16, 
nays  61,  as  follows: 

[No.  25  Leg.] 
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ho  Ml  Harts  amcidment  'No  466' 
w  as  re.M'cted 

Mr  HRUSKA  M-  President  I  movi  to 
rccon.'-ider  the  vcAe  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected 

Mr.  INOUYE  I  m;ne  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  llie  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
a».'recd  to. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
finish  our  work  on  this  bill,  since  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  which  considered  it  and 
worked  so  long  on  it,  I  want  to  claim  the 
personal  privilege  of  expressing  my  sin- 
cere thanks  to  Senator  Inouye.  Senator 
Hruska,  and  Senator  Fong,  who  have 
taken  the  leadership  in  steering  this  bill 
through  the  committee  and  here  on  the 
floor. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  Senator  Hart,  who, 
even  though  he  was  on  the  other  side 
in  this  debate,  was  very  thoughtful  and 
considerate  of  me  and  of  the  witnes.ses 
who  CTr.e  from  Salt  Lake  to  appear  in 
support  of  the  bill  before  his  committee. 
He  has  been  so  gracious  and  so  helpful 
irom  that  point  of  view  that  I  would  be 
ungrateful  if  I  did  not  acknowledge  it. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  chief 
counsel  for  the  minority  on  the  subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  Peter  Chumbris,  who  pro- 
vided excellent  service  and  assistance,  as 
the  bill  made  its  way  through  the  legis- 
lative mill,  to  those  of  us  on  the  outside 
of  the  committee  as  well  as  to  those  of 
us  on  the  committee  who  have  been  so 
interested  in  the  passage  of  thi.'=:  bill. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  is  well 
that  there  be  retained  in  this  bill  the 
language  contained  in  sections  4  (a  > ,  '  b ' , 
and  '  c ) . 

This  language  is  designed  to  offer  a 
means  of  protection  to  the  small  sub- 
urban and  weekly  newspapers,  and  to 
newspaper  employees  and  their  unions. 
while  preserving  the  separate  editorial 
voices  now  flourishing  in  the  22  cities 
with  joint  operating  arrangements.  It 
offers  a  compromise  solution  which 
should  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  all 
involved:  those  papers  now  in  joint  op- 
erating arrangements;  newspapers  which 
may  some  day  have  to  turn  to  joint  op- 
erations as  their  only  chance  for  sur- 


vival; suburban  newspap>ers  which  com- 
pete with  the  metropolitan  papers  for 
advertising  revenue;  workers  who  are 
employ od  by  newspape'-";:  and  mrvft 
significantly,  the  public  interest. 

The  language  in  (a^  provides  for  a 
grandlatiur  c'laU-se  of  sorts  But  it  i.s  not 
a  complete  grandfathering  '  of  all  Joint 
openiUnB  arrangement*  now  In  exUt- 
fxtct  without  regard  lo  the  rtrcunuKuwe* 
and  iUtjatlorui  which  led  them  lo  enter 
Into  \.\\Mtf  arranfrmrnU  T>>e  rxi>tlng 
loini  oprratlng  »rr«ncementii  wtjuld  be 
aublrci  to  a  teatlng  by  the  courts  under 
the  deflnltloru  provided  In  thu  btll  It 
a  luirt  wriT  lo  determine  thai  one  oi 
more  (Mpen  did  not  at  the  time  of  en- 
tering R  Joint  operating  arrangement, 
meet  the  le»t.  then  such  iMipert  would 
be  subject  to  existing  antttruAt  law 

It  should  be  not«-d  Uiat  there  have 
been  Joint  operating  arrangements  .since 
1 03.1  Tlie  I>partment  of  Ja'-tice  has 
known  right  along  of  their  existence,  but, 
prior  to  the  T\icson  case  took  no  steps 
to  break  up  ."^ut  h  arrangement.*-  In  point 
of  fact,  the  Departmeiu  has  been  ad- 
vised in  advance  of  the  formation  of 
such  arrangements,  and  has  even  issued 
release  letters  concerning  them.  Such 
joint  operating  arrangements  were  not 
unknown  to  the  Congress,  but  were  dis- 
cus.sed  in  the  debates  of  the  Celler- 
Kefauver  Act.  and  al.so  came  up  in  hear- 
ings before  the  House  Antitrust  Subcom- 
mittee a  few  years  ago 

It  was.  therefore,  generally  assumed 
that  joint  newspaper  operating  arrange- 
ments were  net  in  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws.  Then  came  the  Tucson  case, 
and  the  courts  made  clear  that  under 
existing  law,  such  arrangements  do 
violate  the  antitrust  laws.  But,  to  now 
test  the  joint  operating  arrangements 
pursuant  to  a  test  devised  ever  30  years 
later  is  both  unrealistic  and  un.'ust. 

The  test  to  be  used  for  such  existing 
joint  operating  arrancements  is  a  rea- 
•sonable  one.  In  fact,  it  was  approved 
during  the  90th  Congress  by  the  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee.  This 
test  recognizes  the  public  benefits  pro- 
vided by  having  two  editorir,;  vcices  in 
a  city  where  commercial  eompetition  be- 
tween two  newsparers  would  be  nr.pos- 
sible.  And,  the  test  properly  recognizes 
the  injustice  which  would  be  done  to  the 
newspapers,  the  public,  in  bela'.edlr  ot- 
tacking  arran.nements  which  had  been 
entered  into  in  g(X)d  faith  and  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  authorities.  Thus,  a 
separate  test  has  been  devised  for  the  22 
joint  onerating  arran.sements  now  in 
ex'ster-ce. 

There  has  been  some  concern  expre.'=t-ed 
regarding  the  possibility  of  new  joint 
nperatin.e  arrangements  being  estab- 
lished under  the  terms  of  S.  1520,  as 
introduced.  There  are  still  some  36  or  37 
cities  where  two  or  more  papers  are  com- 
peting commercially  as  well  as  editorially. 
And,  there  has  been  a  eenuine  fear  ex- 
pres'^ed  by  suburban  papers,  newspaper 
unions,  and  some  segments  of  the  public, 
as  to  the  dangers  inherent  if  .some  of 
these  other  papers  were  to  improperly 
enter  into  joint  operating  arrange- 
ments— resulting  in  what  might  be  a 
stronger  competitive  force,  the  loss  of 
jobs,  and  maybe,  eventually,  a  loss  of  in- 
dependent viewpoints. 

This  is  what  I  had  in  mind  in  favoring 
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section  4«b> .  Before  any  new  joint  oper- 
ating arrant;ement*  couJd  come  into  be- 
ing. Uie  papers  involved  would  be  re- 
quired to  come  before  the  Attjrr.ey  Gen- 
eral for  his  appioval.  This  Is  not  really 
an  unusual  situation,  since  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justic-e  nov^  receives  prior  notice 
of  mai^i-  unpendma  mergers  by  Uie  par- 
ties, who  ihem.-elves-are  seelung  Telease" 
r  letters  I  envision  the  procedures  under 
section  4'b'  to  be  akin  to  the  release  ' 
letter  technique  now  employed  by  the 
Depaitment.  Before  authorizmg  such  ar- 
rangements in  the  future,  the  Depart- 
ment could  hear  from  other  interested 
parties — competing  papers,  unions,  and 
so  foi  th — as  weii  as  make  its  own  inves- 
tigation, in  order  to  be  certam  tliat  the 
new  arrangement  is  essential  and  is 
justuied. 

Further,  section  4'b'  will  act  as  a 
brake  upon  other  new.-,papers  which 
might  otherwise  prematurely  turn  to 
joint  operating  arrangements,  wuhcut 
testing  other  means  of  mamtaining  full 
commercial  and  editorial  competition. 

The  provioo  at  tiie  end  of  section  4ib' 
Is  just  to  make  >uie  that  we  have  not 
inadvertently  made  Ulegal,  m  fact  or  by 
implicaUGii,  arrangements  which  are  now 
lawful  Fjr  example,  if  two  coimnercially 
competing  newspapers  in  one  metropoli- 
tan area  make  joint  use  of  some  me- 
chanical lacUiUes.  or  both  employ  a 
single  distribuuon  service,  this  bill  is  not 
intended  to  affect  ^.uch  arrangements. 

Fmally.  the  lang'oage  of  section  4'b' 
of  the  bill,  as  introduced,  is  retained  in- 
tact but  now  as  section  4'Ci.  Tins  is  the 
section  wliich  guards  against  predatory 
practices.  . 

The  bill.  S.  1520.  with  my  proposed 
amendments,  would  provide  only  a  lim- 
ited exemption  to  the  antitrust  laws.  This 
exemption  would  cure  an  anomaly  in  the 
existma  law .  and  would  be  m  the  public 
interest. 

Mr  President,  it  is  also  well  that  sec- 
tion 3' 5'  of  the  bill  was  retained  intact 
as  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
It  had  been  tiie  subject  of  an  amend- 
ment which  would  strike  from  the  defini- 
tion of  a  -failmg  newspaper,  '  in  .-.ection 
3i5».  the  following  language;  "regardless 
of  Its  ownership  or  afRliaUous."  and  also 
•or  I  ii '  appears  unUkely  to  remain  or  be- 
come a  financially  sound  publication." 

The  purpose  of  including  this  language 
IS  to  i:.sure  the  judicial  interpretation 
that  each  newspajier  which  claims  to  be. 
or  has  been,  a  "failing  newspaper"  is  a 
separate  entity.  The  question  of  whether 
a  paper  is  failing  should  be  based  ujwn 
the  fmancial  operations  of  that  paper, 
and  not  upon  the  presence  or  ab.sence  of 
financial  support  from  other  newspa- 
per bus.ness  activities  in  other  cities  or 
from  otr.er  financial  activities  of  the 
owners  o:  the  falling  newspap^'r. 

If  we  were  to  eliminate  the  language 
suggested,  then  a  reviewing  court  couid 
find  that  so  long  as  the  ovMaers  of  a  pa- 
per had  other  resources,  they  would  have 
to  continue  to  invest  all  other  tunds  in 
the  failing  paptr  until  there  was  nothui;: 
left  to  invest  Thus,  the  test  would  not 
be  whether  the  newspaper  was  faUmg. 
but  whether  the  owners  of  the  newspa- 
per were  themselves  failing. 

Such  a  test  would  pervert  the  purpose 
of  the  bill.  The  Intent  Is  to  maintain  and 
continue    separate    news    and   editorial 


voices.  If.  however,  the  owners  of  a  fall- 
ing newspaper  had  to  make  a  cnoice  as 
to  whether  they  should  continue  to  waste 
all  of  their  assets  m  a  losing  paper,  or 
simplv  sell  out  to  a  competitor — or  close 
down  the  paper  itself— then  there  would 
be  a  loss  of  editorial  voices— see  quotes 
frum  printed  hearlnt^s  below.  The  owners 
would  be  mast  unlikely  to  'send  good 
money  after  bad."  as  this  would  be  a 
ratlier  irresponsible  busmess  practice  In 
other  words,  deleting  the  language  here 
proposed  would  destroy,  to  considerable 
extent,  tne  intent  and  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

Further  this  deletion  would  produce  in- 
equitable results  for  a  number  of  tlie  ex- 
i-stmg  jomt  operating  newspapers,  which 
are  a  part  of  newspaper  groups,  or  are 
owned  by  corporations  which  have  to- 
day other  successful  enterprises.  Many 
of  these  newspapers  have  been  in  joint 
operating  arrangements  for  over  20.  and 
as  high  as  36  years  Some  have  received 
release  letters  from  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Quotes  from  the  printed  hearings  on 
S.  1312.  the  predecessor  bill  in  the  90th 
Co.uress.  substantiate  the  need  for  the 
language  in  Sec.  3»5i  to  be  reUined.  If 
the  purposes  of  this  legislation  ate  to  be 
achieved.  At  page  267.  Mr.  Jack  R.  How- 
ard. President  and  General  Editorial 
Manager  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
testified  as  follows; 

Scrlpps-Howard  is  aw&re.  palniully  aware. 
ol  wnat  happens  vo  a  newspaper  caught  in 
the  squeeze  between  rising  co.sts  and  de- 
clining revenues  During  the  past  three  years 
(July  1967)  we  have  reluctanUy  suipended 
three  newspapers  The  Houston  Press,  the 
Indianapolis  Times,  and  the  New  York  World 
Telejfrani  and  Sun 

In  Houston.  Texas,  the  Houston  Press  lost 
substantial  and  Increasing  amounts  of  money 
from   1953    through   1963.  .  We   made  ef- 

forts over  a  period  of  time  to  work  out  some 
bort  of  Joint  arrangement  with  each  of  the 
other  papers  but  were  unable  to  do  so  The 
alternatives  that  remained  were  either  to 
suspend  publication  or  to  sell  the  newspaper 
We  sold  to  the  Houston  Chronicle  in  1964 

In  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  the  Indianapolis 
Times,  an  evening  and  Sunday  paper,  lost 
money  for  mire  than  a  decide  Duscussion 
which  might  have  led  to  a  Joint  arrangemen: 
came  to  naught  The  same  result  attended  our 
efforts  to  sell  the  newspaper,  and  finally  the 
paper  was  suspended  In    the  fall   of   1965 

In  New  Y.rK  City,  Scrlppa-Howard's  New 
York  World  Telegram  and  Sun  had  experi- 
enced neavy  l.jsses  for  a  number  of  years 

A  consolidation  was  effected  with  tlie 
New  York  Journal-American  and  the 
Herald  Tribune. 

From  the  above  quotes,  one  can  readily 
see  that  even  a  multi-millionaire  corpo- 
ration, whether  a  chain  or  an  individual, 
cannot  constantly  pour  money  into  a  fall- 
in?  newspaper  in  a  given  city,  and  If  Sen- 
ator Hart's  amendment  were  to  pass.  It 
may  prejudice  the  joint  operatlnt;  ar- 
rani:ements  that  Scripps-Howard  now 
has  in  Albuquerque.  N  Mex  :  El  Paso. 
Tex  :  Evansville.  Ind  :  Birmingham.  Ala  : 
KnoxviUe  Tenn  :  Columbus,  Ohio:  and 
Pitu^burrh.  Pa 

Mr.  O  O.  Markuson.  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Hearst  Corp..  at  page 
592.  volume  2  of  said  hearings,  stated  as 
follows- 

The  recent  demise  of  the  New  York  World 
Journal  Tribune  (the  consolidation  of  thre« 
newspapers)  confirms  that  would-be  entrants 


are  not  attracted  to  a  losing  newspaper  mar- 
ket To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no  finan- 
cially able  person  was  interested  in  acquiring 
that  newspaper  property.  In  view  of  the  ue- 
mendcus  cost  of  initiating  a  newspaper  op- 
eration in  New  York  City  and  the  local 
labor  sltuaUon  which  contributed  to  the 
death  of  five  major  newspapers  In  New  York 
City  since  1963,  no  entrant  appeared  and 
no  one  as  yet  has  entered  the  New  York  City 
altrrnoon  held 

The    Hearst    Newspapers    have    been,    and 
presently   are.  located   in  metropolitan  cen- 
ters They  have,  therefore,  been  subjected  to 
the  same  economic  pressures  which  generally 
ha\e  plagued  other  urban  newspapers   These 
extreme    economic    factors    initially    trans- 
formed certain  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers  Into 
unprofitable   ventures   and.   ultimately.   Into 
falling   newspapers    It   was   only   after   every 
reasonable  alternative  was  explored  and  ex- 
hausted that  buslne.ss  necessity  .md  prudence 
caused  the  Hearst  organization:   to  sell  the 
Chicago  American  in  1950;  to  sell  the  Pitts- 
burg Sun  Tek-gram  in  1960;  to  sell  the  Detroit 
Tim-8  in  1960;  to  suspend  publication  of  the 
Morning   Los   Angeles   Examiner   in    19b2;    to 
sell  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  in  1962;  to  sus- 
nend  pubUcatlon  of  the  New  York  Mirror  and 
;o  sell  certain  of  Its  a-ssets  in  1963;  to  enter 
into   a   Jomt    ncxspnp^-'    operafing   arrange- 
ment in  San  Francisco  In  19P5;  and  to  cori- 
soUdate    the    New    York    Journal-American 
with  the  New  York  World  Telegram  and  Sun 
and  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  forming 
the    New    York    World    Journal    Tribune    in 
19C6,    which    thereafter    was    forced    to    sus- 
pend publication  in  lyoT 


Again  in  readinr  the  above  quotes.  It 
is  evident  Uiat.  if  the  Hart  amendment 
were  to  pass,  the  Hearst  organization 
would  be  in  jeopardy  as  to  their  joint 
operating  arrarsemenU^  in  existence  or 
as  to  anv  prospective  ones  in  the  future. 

Wc  do  not  have  the  testimony  of  other 
chain  newspapers  too  numerous  to  detail 
at  this  point,  but  it  is  crysUl  clear  that, 
as  some  of  the  members  of  the  .subcom- 
mittee stated  durinn  ihe  debate  on  tne 
Hart  amendment  m  t.ie  subcommittees 
executive  session,  what  should  be  con- 
trolling is  whether  the  newspaper  In  a 
particular  given  ci'y  is  faihng  or  "ol. 
and  if  !t  is  failin?,  then  it  s.iould  have 
the  opportunity  of  savine  itself  through 
a  joint  arrangem.ent  Irrespective  and  re- 
ea-dles.s  of  its  owner.- h>p  and  affiliations. 

T'^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr  Cook 
1-  the  chair' .  The  bill  Ls  oi)on  to  further 
.amendment.  If  thfie  be  no  furiher 
amendment  to  be  piopo^rd,  the  question 
15  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the  third 
time 

NEW-  DEFENSE  SPENDING 
Vr  SCOTT  Mr  President,  ea'-lier  to- 
day the  distinguished  majority  leader 
'  ii;ed  attention  to  the  story  on  defense 
spendin;^  for  fiscal  1971  that  appeared 
m  today's  Washuigton  Post. 

The  distmi^uished  majority  leader  has 
been  apprised  of  this  statement  uf  mine. 
He  had  snmc  serious  reservations  recard- 
■.ne  the  f.t:ures  used  in  that  story.  He  also 
indicated  that  he  believed  that  If  the  fig- 
ures contained  in  the  stor.'  were  accurate, 
then  based  on  the  figures  on  appropria- 
UDns  which  he  had.  trie  reported  Nixon 
budget  on  defense  spending  would  be  an 
Increase  over  fiscal  1970  rather  than  a 
decrease. 
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I  am  now  able  to  say  to  my  good 
friend  tlie  majority  leader  that  I  think 
he  will  find  that  when  the  budget  mes- 
sage is  delivered  on  Monday,  and  he  has 
a  chance  to  look  it  over,  he  viU  find  that 
the  President  has.  in  fact,  recommended 
substantia!  decreaics  in  national  defense 
fimctions. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  May  I  say  that  this 
is  good  news,  indeed. 

I  was  disturbed,  as  I  think  the  whole 
Senate  was  disturbed,  by  the  apparent 
contradiction  in  figures  based  on  the 
article  published  in  the  'Washington  Post. 

Thus.  I  am  assuming,  on  the  basis  of 
the  statement  just  made  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  that  there  wUl 
be  a  $4  billion.  $5  billion,  or  $6  billion  re- 
duction in  defense  requests  for  this  fiscal 
year 

That  is  food  news  for  all  of  us.  but  most 
important  for  the  people  of  the  coimtry. 

Mr  SCOTT  I  can  only  say  that  the 
budget  and  the  economic  message  ai'e 
privileged.  I  have  not  seen  it  and  I  there- 
fore cannot  make  any  statement  as  to  Its 
figures;  but,  I  am  authorized  to  make  the 
statement  I  have  Just  made. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  Pre.sident,  first  I  would  like  to  make 
some  additional  comments  in  relation  to 
what  the  di.stinpuished  minority  leader 
said  earlier  today  about  the  budget  to  be 
presented  on  Monday  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  He  indicated  then  that 
when  the  budget  message  is  delivered  and 
after  we  have  a  chance  to  look  it  over, 
we  will  find  the  President  has.  in  fact, 
recommended  substantial  decreases  for 
the  functions  of  national  defense. 

It  IS  hoped  that  the  budget  requests 
of  President  Nixon  for  Defense  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  will  reflect  requests  for 
appropriations  well  below  that  amount 
appropriated  this  year  by  the  Congress. 
The  appropriated  fluids  for  this  year 
were  S5.6  billion  less  than  what  the  Presi- 
dent requested.  I  hope  that  President 
Nixon,  for  the  coming  year,  will  even  out- 
do the  Congress  of  last  year  by  request- 
ing less  than  we  gave  in  fiscal  1970,  and 
that  the  Congrc-^s  in  turn  will,  in  the 
coming  year,  further  reduce  those  re- 
quests. 

There  has  been  talk  in  the  past,  with 
relation  to  defense  spending,  of  a  mad 
momentum  inlierent  m  each  new  weapon 
system. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent have  reversed  the  inertia  of  the  past 
and  the  new  momentum  will  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Nation  and  all  mankind. 

I  want  to  say  that  we  will  do  our  best 
to  help  the  President  reduce  Govern- 
ment sijendina.  and  we  tliink  that,  work- 
ing together,  we  will  be  ab.e  to  bring  that 
about. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
major.ty  leader. 


THE  USE  OF  WIRETAPPING  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT   OF  JUSTICE 

Mr.  McCLELL.\N.  Mr.  President,  ap- 
proximately a  year  and  a  half  has 
passed  since  the  enactm.ent  of  title  in 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968,  which  gave  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  Governments  authority 
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to  conduct  organized  crime  electronic 
surveillance  under  a  caieful  warrant 
procedure. 

Now,  data  gradually  are  becoming 
available  on  the  expenence  of  prosecu- 
tors and  courts  witli  the  use  of  that 
law.  We  in  the  Congress  have  a  duty 
continually  to  study  and  evaluate  that 
experience,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  the  provisions  of  title  III  are 
used  effectively  but  without  undue  in- 
vasion of  individual  privacy  and  to 
.search  for  areas  in  which  those  previ- 
sions might  require  refinement. 

It  was  in  this  connection,  therefore, 
when  the  first  reports  on  the  use  of  title 
in,  required  by  the  act  to  be  filed  an- 
nually by  Federal  and  State  authorities 
with  the  administrator  of  the  U.S. 
Courts,  became  available  last  year,  that 
I  placed  copies  of  them  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  discussed  their  impli- 
cations at  some  length.  (Congressional 
Record,  volume  115,  part  17,  pages  23238- 
23251.)  Those  first  reports,  however,  re- 
fiected  only  State  experience,  since  dur- 
ing 1968  the  administration  under  the 
then  Attorney  General  had  refused  to 
make  use  of  its  powers  under  title  ni. 
In  1969.  of  course,  the  new  administra- 
tion reversed  that  policy  and  promised 
to  employ  title  m  in  investigating  orga- 
nized crime  cases.  For  that  reason,  those 
who  feel  special  concern  for  law  enforce- 
ment, and  particularly  for  the  Federal 
response  to  the  threat  of  organized 
crime,  have  eagerly  awaited  the  filing 
of  the  title  m  reports  for  1969. 

The  first  Federal  report  imder  title  m 
has  now  been  filed  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. When  all  the  1969  State  reports 
have  been  filed  as  well  and  made  public. 
I  intend  to  study  them  and  make  a  full 
report  to  the  Senate  on  their  significance 
and  implications.  Today,  however,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
a  preliminary  analysis  in  today's  New 
York  Times  of  the  Federal  report,  since 
it  offers  tentative  confirmation  of  the 
predictions  made  by  those  of  us  who 
supported  title  in  when  Con<?ress  was 
considering  Its  enactment. 

First,  the  report  indicates  strongly  that 
the  former  Attorney  General  and  others 
who  claimed  that  electronic  surveillance 
under  court  order  would  not  be  effective 
against  organized  crime  were  completely 
wrong.  In  the  first  year  of  the  Federal 
Government's  use  of  title  m.  six  elec- 
tronic surveillances  of  a  gambling  con- 
spiracy centered  in  Newark  led  to  arrests 
of  55  persons,  Including  several  leaders 
of  La  Cosa  Nostra,  and  one  wiretap  on  a 
Washington,  D.C.,  heroin  wholesaler  led 
to  arrests  of  57  defendants,  including  two 
Mafia  leaders  and  a  police  officer. 

Second,  the  report  provides  powerful 
evidence  that  opponents  of  title  m  who 
spread  fear  that  it  would  lead  to  massive 
and  Indiscriminate  overhearing  of  in- 
nocent conversations  were  incorrect.  Ii 
1969.  the  Federal  Government  conducted 
only  31  organized  crime  electronic  sur- 
veillances, all  of  which  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral stated  were  "personally  approved" 
by  him  as  well  as  by  the  Federal  courts. 
In  selecting  and  conducting  those  sur- 
veillances, the  Justice  Department  and 
the  judges  appear  to  have  been  most  dis- 
criminating in  their  use  of  title  m's  au- 
thority, imder  which  eavesdropping  may 
be  conducted  for  up  to  30  days  and.  where 


an  extension  is  justified,  for  an  addi- 
tional 30-day  period  According  to  the 
Times  article,  "often  the  Government 
asked  for  15  days  or  less,  and  frequently 
its  agents  said  they  removed  the  devices 
early."  even  before  the  periods  specified 
by  the  courts  had  expired.  The  result  of 
this  discriminating  application  of  title 
III  appears  to  have  t>een  the  interception 
of  relatively  few  innocent  conversations. 
For  example,  the  Washington  narcotics 
wiretap,  according  to  the  New  York 
Times,  "picked  up  5,839  calls  over  39 
days.  Of  these,  5.594  were  said  to  be  in- 
criminating." 

Tlie  data  in  the  report  suggest  one  fac- 
tor limiting  the  use  of  title  III  wliich 
had  been  overlooked  by  opponents  of  the 
measure:  The  maintenance  of  a  wire- 
tap or  device,  and  the  recording  and 
analysis  of  conversations  overheard  on 
it.  are  extremely  expensive.  Using  the 
Washington  wiretap  again  as  an  exam- 
ple, that  surveillance  cost  the  Federal 
Government  $45,554.  In  that  case  the  ex- 
penditure, of  course,  was  fully  justified 
by  the  excellent  results  of  tlie  wiretap. 
However,  the  likelihood  that  such  a  large 
sum  would  be  wasted,  if  a  surveillance 
were  conducted  for  inadequate  reasons 
and  therefore  led  to  no  evidence  or  to 
evidence  which  was  inadmissible  because 
improperly  obtained,  apparently  is  a 
major  deterrent  to  abuse  of  title  ni.  In 
addition,  the  selective  and  limited  Fed- 
eral use  of  title  Ill's  authority  suggests 
that  not  only  the  cost  factor  but  also  the 
elaborate  safeguards  of  individual  pri- 
vacy written  into  title  III  are  functionng 
effectively  to  protect  citizens  from  exces- 
sive Government  intrusion  upon  their 
private  li^'es.  I  have  not  heard  any  com- 
plaints these  days  about  private  investi- 
gators using  wiretapping  to  invade  the 
privacy  of  citizens. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  we  must  re- 
main vigilant  to  insure  that  Government 
use  of  electronic  surveillance  remains  a 
servant  of  the  public  and  not  a  threat  to 
it,  so  I  look  forward  to  examining  the 
full  reports  for  1969  and  for  later  years 
as  they  become  available.  Nevertheless, 
I  am  most  gratified  that  the  first  returns 
appear  so  very  favorable  both  for  civil 
liberties  and  privacy  and  for  the  cause 
of  effective  law  enforcement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  to- 
days' New  York  Times'  article  on  this 
subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  30,  19701 

U.S.      WiRETAPPINO      Rkstrainkd     IN      1969 — 

Mitchell  Sats  It  Was  Used  31  Times  m 

15    CmES 

(By  Fred  P.  Graham) 

Washington,  January  29. — ^The  first  pub- 
lic cccounting  of  the  Justice  Department's 
wiretap  activities  against  organized  crtme, 
made  public  today,  shows  that  electronic 
eavesdropping  under  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's la-w-and-order  regime  has  been  Umlted 
and  restrained. 

In  his  report  on  the  Federal  Government's 
use  ol  eavesdropping  In  antl  racketeering 
investigations  in  1969.  Attorney  General 
John  N.  MltcheU  disclosed  that  only  31  elec- 
tronic surveiUances  were  used  last  year.  In 
15  cities. 

Most  of  them  were  in  investigation  of  Ule- 
gal gambling.  Six  were  Installed  In  Newark, 
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where   they   were   iMtrumenUl   In   the    »r- 
ri"  or  M  penwn.  on  Dec.  18  on  gambUng 

^Th'e'r^^rt'^talned  several  Ind.c.tlon, 
uJt  Mr.  iUtcheU.  deeplte  hK  Jf*;!"'^;  P^*^; 
Uc  sftements  mbout  the  l^^f  ^  "J ''^"  ! 
surveillance  has  been  using  It  sparing  y 
l^d  vi^t^^.  He  stated  ^»>*t  ^'^.P*""!^/^? 
Znoroved  each  ot  the  reported  applications 
t^Tud^es^or    authority    to    use    listening 

""'under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Cont:^!  Act  of 
^Thrrrh^eSt-^e'^i^^  e^---c 

:rv^^SpinVm  criminal  ln'est^«*„t.o^, 
The   law  requires  an   annual  report   or  all 

Se.l^PP^8.  '^"^^  ^^  ^^'^^rih^e  united 
terdav  w^th  the  administrator  or  the  Lnlt^d 

^Ti^:°^"e  sent  to  legr^laUve  leaders  - 
rao  wl  Hl-.l  and  were  made  available  there 
^*<§ne\adlcatlon  or  efforts  to  avoid  mv^lcn 
or   privacy   was  the  high   number  of   ^« 

microphones  that  usually  prove  rnore^nol^ 
tive  or  privacv  because  they  can  be  Pla^t^J 
m  unexpected  places  and  overhear  all  that 

%'fThe  31  surveniances  30  Evolved  wire- 
•aps  In  two  of  these,  bugs  were  a..o 
planted    Only  cnce  was  a    •bug"  used  wlth- 

""ic'c *r"n7to  the  records  mo.t  or  the  wires 
tapped  were  m  homes  or  apartments  where 
^^e^tere  being  used  for  b.x,.tma^ing    xne 

rep^.rt  shows  a  high  P*^>--^^;t^"  °' ;^kc1^:t 
naung  interceptlorio.  compared  to  mn-cc... 

calls 

ONE    ^^P.    57     .\RRE5TS 

One  wiretap  on  a  narcotics  wholesaler  in 
wimn^ton.  D  C  .  plcKed  up  5  989  calls^ove 
•<c)  davs'  Of  these  5  594  were  said  to  be  In- 
Jnt^manS  The  deMce  resulted  in  the  ar- 
r^for  57  Wple.  one  of  the  most  m^^sue 
[mmdupe  ornarcotics  violators  on  record. 

T?^t^r.-ap  Kl--^  indicated  one  rea^n 
wns^'re*apping  is  u.ed  rn.re  sparlnglv  thjui 
^^s^'P'e^iate  assumed  Th.e  coet  of  man- 
S^  t^Ur-^nlng  posts  around  the  <=:^\^^'^ 
tr^scrlblng  the  conversations  c-.n  be  high_ 
T^e  WasMn-tor.  w.re-ap  coft  the  CV  >em 
n^^nt  M5  5>*  Indicating  that  the  Oov^ern- 
men-  il  probably  precluded  bv  finance,  from 

^v'de  fn>m  the  Newarl.  taps.  t^^^J^;^^;.  '; 
I's-e-i-nt;  deuces  ii^^ed  w.is  New  York  C.e.e 
i.nrt  Ph"at:e't)hU  and  District  of  Columbia, 
thr^^cH  Bu^a^o  Mlanii  and  Chicago  two 
e^r?rd"l^tr>lt.  Pittsburgh.  Albanv.  New 
H^-  .a  Kar-.=  ^  City.  Cux.den,  N  J  ,  and  Mis- 
ir-,i-p.-"   Okla    one  each 

t^fS  these  surveillance  have  resulted  in 
nra^reit^o,  but  the  report  says  that  more 
are  expected  Ur.der  the  l.vw  lucl.-^s  ^...y  au- 
thorize eavesdropping  for  up  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 
Often  the  Government  asked  ' ^"^  .^^  dav*  ^r 
less,  and  frequently  It*  agent*  said  they  re- 
Eioved  the  devices  early 

The  Uw  weu'  into  efTec:  m  J^ne.  l^W^^,^ 
the   Fede-<:1   Go-.ernment    repored   no   ^l.e 
tappm.^   for   1968    The  Johnson   A^J^'^'^^^; 
non    r-fnsed    to    use    the    new    law    on    .he 
gr^md   th.at   It  could   lead   to  a  widespread 
feir  of  ecvernment  snooping 

However  the  state  ihal  use  court-approved 
w"tappmg  hied  reports  for  their  actlv^'es 
Tn  theTast  SIX  m  aths  of  1968  In  New  York 
Mone  state  pro -e^ ■.'.tors  obtained  1".  -ourt 
ot^e^   to  po^it  electronic  surveiUance 

^S•  Mitchell  s  report  shows  that  the  Federn^ 
G;.vernn^.ent  s  wiretapping  m  criminal  cases 
^  much  more  restrained  However  the  re- 
Dort  does  not  include  wiretapping  In  na- 
^ToLf^urlty  investigation,  which  can  be 
donV  under  the  statute  w-.th.ut  curt^  ap- 
proval and  without  subsequent  repoTtlng 
^  Mr  Mitchell  has  asserted  that  this  na- 
tional securttv  authority  includes  the  av.- 
thorUyTo  eavesdrop  at  hla  own  discretion 
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on  domestic  groups  that  »i«',<^«^l^"!it^^^: 
OU3  The  Government  is  believed  to  *>«  «^«- 
d^pSg  on  black  militant  groups^  extreme 
S-wlng  orKanlzatu.ns  and  far  left  groups. 
'SVooL  has  been  f  ^  to  sav  ^ow  wide- 
spread this  eavesdropping  might  be. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESERVATION  ACT 
The  Senate  resumed  the  coiisidei-ation 
of  the  bill  iS.  1520'  to  exempt  from  the 
ar-'tru'^t  la\vs  certain  combinations  and 
arPAngement^  necessary  for  the  survival 
of  failing  newspapers. 

M^  PERCY.  Mr  President.  I  want  to 
se^  a  dynamic  and  growing  ne%-spaper 
uTdu.stry .  a.  I  am  sure  we  all  do.  We  know 
that  there  are  certain  weakne.s.ses  in  the 
indu-irv  now  but  for  the  most  p^irt  it  is 
strong  and  healthy,  financially  and  edi- 
torially The  American  pre.ss  is  thef  reest 
press  in  the  world,  it  has  withstood  the 
on>'.au4hts  of  vigorous  com;>etilion  and 
Government  quite  well  e,^,„i 

I  have  seen  through  the  years  special 
pleas  made  by  many  industnes  to  the 
effect  that  -our  case  is  different.  Always 
this  •difference"  warranted  some  special 
t-eafr.ent  In  one  case  it  micht  be  a 
tariff  another  an  absolute  import  quota. 
in  another  a  Government  subsidy  or  an 
exemption  from  some  Government  lat^. 
Once  th.e  flood  gates  of  special  treatment 
and  privilege  are  oTX-ned  the  avalanche 
of  special  exemptions  from  proven  eco- 
nomic principles  and  laws  is  endles"^. 

Too  of^^en  the  reasons  given  for  failure 
or  lack  of  grotvth  are  never  even  close  to 
the  real  reasons.  Rarely  does  manage- 
ment admit  to  poor  management  deci- 
sions or  practices,  overcrowded  market^ 
poor  customer  appeal  Seldom  does  labor 
admit    to   monopolbtlc    practices,   wage 
increases  that   far  exceed   increases  m 
productivity,    or    slow-down     pnu:tices 
that  wreck  an  otherwi.^e  healthy  enter- 
prise   And  so  cures  are  improvu^ed  but 
the     real     ai'.ment     is     never     actually 
treati*d. 

I  would  not  want  to  see  the  legal  stamp 
of  approval  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  put  on  such  abhorent  basines.< 
practices  rvs  price  f^xmp.  pooling  of 
p-ofits  and  market  allocation  by  com- 
rK;titoi^  m  a  free  economy  in  an  unregu- 
lated industry  There  is  no  telling  where 
this  might  lead  We  might  weU  be  open- 
ing .i  pandora's  box 

I  "m  not  sure  that  the  legislation  be- 
fore'u-s  actually  ••vill  ^ave  any  ne-A.^paper 
or  strengthen  an  independent  editorial 
voice  that  would  othertvise  be  .stilltHl. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  Uie  advan- 
tages granted  under  this  legi.^lation  will 
not  be  abused  so  that  already  prosper- 
ous newspapers  could  not  simply  use  its 
special  exemption  from  antitrust  legis- 
l^ion  to  add  further  to  their  rilread> 
existing  prosperity    I  am  not  sure  that 
practices  already  permitted  to  the  news- 
paper industry  such  as  joint  Panting, 
joint  circulation  facilities.  )omt  Sunday 
edition,  cost  justified  combination  adyer- 
tSing  rates,  and  partial  joint  accounting 
,,nd  billing  and  cerum  merger  ru  in^^s 
aL'-eady  agreed  to  in  failing  situation. 
are  not  as  far  as  we  should  go  in  per- 
iri^sivenes-s  between  competitors. 

'as  I  understand  it.  these  Practices  I 
have  mentioned  are  not  changed  by  this 

'Tarn  aware  that,  because  of  the  over- 


whelming support  I  see  for  this  bm  on 
^e  fli^r'of  t^V  senate,  it  will  probacy 
oass  But  m  good  conscience,  for  the 
SSemenUoned  reasons.  I  cannot  sup- 

"^Sr^MOSS.  Mr.  President,  newspapers 
are  businesses  which  are  and  should  be 
:ibject  to  the  antitrust  laws.  But  m  our 
democraUc  society  they  are  tnuch  more 
than  economic  unit^.  In  dissemmattog 
news  and  editorial  opinion  they  serve  a 
function  that  is  indispensable  ma  free 
society.  To  preserve  competing  editorial 
voices  the  cloud  of  illegality  must  be 
removed  from  joint  newspaper  operating 

^^rr?rmiUar  with  one  such  joint  op- 
eraung  arrangement  which  has  been 
vi-  beneficial  to  the  citizens  of  my 
State  In  Salt  Lake  City-a  city  of  only 
moderate  size_we  are  fortunate  to  have 
^iTseparately  owned  daily  newspapers^ 
The  salt  Lake  Tribune  and  the  Deseret 
News  are  in  strong  competition  witJi 
eSi  other  and  have  often  taken  diamet- 
rSw  op^sed  positions  on  public  issues. 
¥o  this  I  can  personally  testify  since  my 
Jwnliislativfproposals  have  on  more 

than  one  occasion   received   mixed   .e 

''biU  this  is  as  it  should  be  The  Salt 
T  ake  uress  corps  is  not  one  of  Mr.  Ac 
sSvs'^elitos  who  talk  only  to  each  other 
a-.d  speak  with  only  one  voice.  During 
the  1968  political  campaign,  the  opposing 
poMtions  by  Salt  Lake  City's  two  news- 
papers was  in  large  part  responsible  or 
making   liquor  by   the  dnnk   a   major 

""Tn  fact,  if  any  criticism  is  to  be  leveled 
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at  Salt  Lake  CitVs  newspapers  it  is  that      ^ 
Sev  n  ay  have  lo.t  their  news  objecUvity 
n  trS  to  outdo  the  other  from  opg- 
site    sides    of    the    liquor-by-the-druik 

'^  The^e  possible  excesses  are.  of  course^ 
rare  and.  in  any  event,  such  problems  of 
dive--ent  editorial  newspoints  are  far 
prt'orable  to  a  .mgle  monotonous  voice^ 
^  But  Salt  Lake  City  could  be  faced  «uth 
a  monotonous  voice  if   our   two   ne«s- 
pap.^rs  are  not  allowed  to  continue  to 
nn^rate    joint    production    facilities.    If 
fev     annot  continue  their  cost-saving 
procedures.  Salt  Lake  City  could  lose  one 
of  Its  major  newspapers.  That  is  why  I 
'  rj^rt  tie  Newrpaper  Preservation  Act^ 
Basicallv.  the  Newspaper  Preservat  on 
Act    Provides    an    antitjust    exemption 
which  is  designed  to  i>ermit  a  "failing 
newspaper"  within  the  meamng  of  the 
S  to  Uke  steps  short  of  an  outright 
mtr^,er  or  consolidation  so  that  it  may 
continue   as   an   independent   source  of 
new^  and  editorial  opinion.  To  accom- 
plish this  result  and  cut  its  cost  of  op- 
eiiition  a  -failing  new.spaper    may  com- 
bine some  or  all  of  Its  '^-sme..  func  ion 
with   another   newspaper.   Joint   ooera 
n ons  mav  include  the  thin^^s  commonly 
ex"  i:w  when  there  has  been  a  merger, 
mcluding    unified    business    operations, 
joint  or  common  establishment  of  rates 
a:id  divusion  of  revenue 
The  conduct  which  Is  allowed  by  the 

term  "joint  "'•^^PaP^^  °^'to\"of  The 
rangement '  found  in  secUon  3*2)  of  the 
act  IS  only  that  which  is  appropriate  tor 
the  successful  operation  of  »  Joint  ax- 
rangement.  The  joint  activities  men- 
tioned in  section  3 '2)  are  incidents  of 
viable  and  effective  operation  and  do  not 


encompass  predatory  conduct.  For  ex- 
ample, the  authority  for  two  newspapers 
to  agree  as  to  the  "time,  method  and  field 
of  publication"  includes  such  things  as 
the  ratio  of  news  and  editorial  opinion 
to  advertising  and  whether  and  when  any 
newspaper  publication  or  an  issue  thereof 
should  be  published. 

As  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  the  purpose  of 
the  act  is  to  preserve  editorial  voices 
tmder    separate    control.    For   example, 
prior  to  the  operation  of  a  qualified  joint 
newspaper  operating  arrangement,  one 
publisher  may  have  published  an  evening 
daily   and   Sunday   morning   newspaper 
and  the  other  publisher  may  have  pub- 
lished a  morning  daily  and  Sunday  morn- 
ing   newspaper    and    an    evening   daily 
newspaper.  The  Joint  newspaper  operat- 
ing arrangement  may  result  in  one  daily 
morning  newspaper,  one  daily  evening 
newspaper  and  one  Sunday  newspaper. 
This  recogizes  and  implements  the  ba- 
sic principle  that  the  exemption  is  per- 
missible because  survival  of  the  failing 
newspaper  can  be  facilitated  by  the  cost 
savings  that  would  result  from  unified 
business  but  at  the  same  time  separate 
editorial  voices  are  retained.  There  could 
not  be  a  complete  elimination  of  both 
evening  daily  newspapers,  or  both  Sim- 
day  morning  newspapers,  or  the  morning 
daily  newspaper,  and  still  satisfy  the  pol- 
icy of  the  law  that  separate  editorial 
voices  be  preserved. 

Subsection  4ib>  of  the  bill  delineates 
the  boundaries  of  the  exemption.  The 
basic  principle  is  that  a  joint  operating 
arrangement  constitutes  a  partial  merg- 
er and  is  to  be  treated  as  a  single  entity 
is  treated  under  the  antitrust  laws.  This 
limiteo  exemption  clearly  maintains  pro- 
hibitions against  any  predatory  pricing 
or  predatory  practice.  In  other  words, 
though  the  partial  merger  would  be  law- 
ful, the  operating  arrangements  would 
not  then  be  in  any  superior  antitrust 
position  to  newspapers  under  single 
ownership.  A  lawful  newspaper  operat- 
ing arrangement  would  still  clearly  be 
subject  to  the  single  entity  "attempt 
to  monopolize  and  monopolize"  prohibi- 
tions of  section  2  of  the  Sherman  Act, 
just  as  single  ownership  situations  are 
now  subject  to  these  prohibitions. 

By  recognizing  an  economic  fact  of 
life  the  legislation  truly  helps  to  preserve 
newspapers.  Without  this  legislation  we 
will  have  less,  not  more,  competition  and 
the  public  will  suffer  for  it. 

Therefore.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  pass 
S.  1520.  the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  I 
foel  that  I  should  make  a  statement  be- 
fore the  roll  is  called  on  the  failing  news- 
paper bill. 

During  most  of  my  adult  life,  I  have 
been  a  newspaper  editor  and  a  news- 
paper publisher.  And  in  recent  years  I 
have  had — and  do  have  now — a  sub- 
stantial ownership  in  two  daily  news- 
papers in  Virginia.  One  of  these  news- 
papers owns  a  third  newspaper.  I  think 
the  record  should  show  these  facts. 

I  do  not  see  any  way  in  which  the 
pending  legislation  could  benefit  any  of 
these  newspapers.  Although  there  is  no 
conflict  of  interest,  insofar  as  I  can  de- 
termine, being  a  newspaper  owner,  I  have 
concluded    to   withhold   my   vote,    and 


when  my  name  is  called,  I  shall  answer 
"present." 

Mr.  INODYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  re- 
luctant to  vote  against  the  pending  bill 
because  there  are  some  joint  operating 
agreements  which  are,  in  my  judgment, 
beneficial  to  the  public.  One  of  these 
beneficial  joint  operating  Eigreements  in- 
cludes the  Capital  Times  and  the  Madi- 
son State  Journal  in  Madison,  Wis. 

These  two  papers  have  maintained  an 
honest,  vigorous,  and  healthy  editorial 
policy  for  a  half  century,  both  before 
and  since  the  joint  operating  agreement 
was  made  some  20  years  ago. 

Madison  is  a  two-newspaper  town  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word.  These  two 
papers  have  made  an  invaluable  con- 
tribution to  the  quality  of  government 
in  the  capital  city  of  our  State. 

If  it  were  ever  to  become  a  one-news- 
paper town,  that  exceptional  spirit  of 
ferment,  debate,  and  political  creativity 
that  has  distinguished  our  capital  city 
across  this  Nation  would  be  gravely  in 
danger, 

I  might  add  parenthetically  that  the 
publisher  of  the  Capital  Times,  William 
T.  Evjue,  has  a  national  reputation  as 
one  of  the  great  liberal  editorial  voices 
in  this  country. 

Heaven  knows,  we  need  more  inde- 
pendent papers,  more  editorial  voices 
like  that  of  Bill  Evjue,  and  more  two- 
newspaper  cities  like  Madison,  Wis. 
Nevertheless,  I  cannot  vote  for  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  evils  of 
this  wholesale  exemption  from  the  old 
antimonopoly  principles  outweighs  its 
benefits.  In  the  long  haul,  this  measure 
will  simply  continue  to  concentrate  more 
power  in  the  rich  newspaper  chains  at 
a  time  in  history  when  we  should  be 
pursuing  a  vigorous  course  that  will  mul- 
tiply the  number  of  editorial  voices  in 
all  media,  radio,  television,  and  the  press, 
rather  than  a  course  that  will  concen- 
trate more  power  in  fewer  hands  . 

As  a  purely  personal  matter,  I  am 
further  reluctant  to  vote  against  the 
pending  bill  because  in  my  20  years  in 
public  office,  both  of  these  papers  have 
treated  me  with  eminent  fairness.  One 
of  these  pmpers  has  been  my  most  vigor- 
ous supporter  throughout  the  whole  of 
my  public  career. 

If  the  only  issue  were  as  to  whether 
the  bill  should  apply  to  these  two  papers 
in  Madison,  Wis.,  I  would  support  it. 
However,  it  involves  a  much  broader  is- 
sue, and  I  cannot  support  it. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  roU- 
caU  vote  to  which  no  attention  attaches 
as  to  the  outcome. 

I  want  very  briefly  to  salute  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  It  is  not  an 
easy  vote  when  joint  agreements  exist 
In  one's  own  State. 

I  believe  that  the  wise  course  for  those 
of  us  who  do  believe  that  there  is  some 
form  of  joint  sigreement  which  will  per- 
mit the  survival  of  two  newspapers,  such 
as  in  Madison,  Wis.,  is  not  to  vote  for 
the  bill  and,  as  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin says,  give  carte  blanche  to  the 
richest  and  the  strongest  as  well  as  to 
the  less  secure,  but  rather  to  realize  what 
the  order  in  the  Arizona  case  has  per- 


mitted— ^making  available  to  those  few 
Joint  agreements  some  security  in  terms 
of  survival,  and  affording  the  opportunity 
of  having  a  court  selectively  determine 
the  reach  and  the  extent  to  which  anti- 
competitive practices  may  be  permitted. 
Any  court,  I  believe,  has  the  com- 
petence to  sense  and  understand  the 
distinction  between  a  Newhouse,  a 
Scripps-Howard,  a  Hearst,  and  that  other 
litany  of  giants,  and  the  other  few,  one  of 
whom  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  com- 
mented on. 

We  are  in  a  great  debate  over  priorities. 
We  have  to  reorder  our  priorities.  We  are 
spending  our  time  now  focusing  on  how 
we  can  continue  the  economic  health  of 
the  great  publishers,  who  rank  among  the 
richest  and  certainly  the  most  powerful 
men  in  America,  a  group  that  on  the  basis 
of  figures  that  are  available — although 
not  for  publication  in  the  Record — shov,- 
them  to  own  perhaps  the  most  profitable 
class  of  business  in  the  Nation,  bettor 
even  than  the  pharmaceutical  concerns 
about  which  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  told  us  so  much. 

There  is  a  hard-hitting  weekly  news- 
paper publisher  in  Denver,  Gene  Cervi. 
When  he  testified  he  labeled  this  bill 
a  millionaire-crybabies-publishers'  bill. 
And  in  large  measure  it  is  not  an  inap- 
propriate label. 

It  is  a  poverty  program  for  some  of  the 
richest  in  the  country,  to  be  financed 
not  by  the  general  revenue  of  the  Treas- 
ury, but  by  those  who  advertise  in 
newspapers  and  those  of  us  who  want  to 
buy  a  paper. 

In  my  book,  poverty  programs  should 
be  reserved  for  the  deserving  poor.  If  we 
are  going  to  have  a  poverty  program,  let 
us  at  least  attach  a  provision  to  it  that 
the  beneficiaries  should  prove  they  are 
entitled  to  assistance. 

The  pending  bill  does  not  even  provide 
for  ending  the  exemption  once  health  has 
been  restored,  if  we  can  find  such  a 
situation. 

Mr.  President,  all  the  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act  will  preserve  are  the 
monopoly  profits  of  a  small  group  of 
publishers  who  have  achieved  those  prof- 
its by  price  fixing,  profit  pooling,  and 
market  division.  If  the  objective  of  the 
Congress  is  to  preserve  newspaper  com- 
petition and  encourage  a  multiplicity  of 
editorial  voices  it  should  insist  on  strict 
enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws  and 
should  not  permit  them  to  be  weakened. 
This  bill  was  precipitated  by  the  Gov- 
errmient  suit  against  the  newspapers  in 
Tucson.  Ariz.  A  brief  examination  of  the 
history  of  the  agreement  in  Tucson  wUl 
be  helpfiU  in  demonstrating  why  this 
bill  shoiild  not  pass. 

In  1936  William  Small,  then  a  resi- 
dent of  Chicago,  purchased  the  Tucson 
Daily  Citizen  from  its  previous  owner. 
The  paper  lost  money  when  he  purchased 
it,  but  then  so  did  many  businesses  in 
those  depression  years.  In  each  succeed- 
ing year  the  losses  of  the  Tucson  Citi- 
zen diminished  and  in  1940,  the  year  the 
competition-ending  agreement  was 
made,  the  paper  was  about  to  show  a 
profit. 

Was  the  Tucson  Citizen  a  "failing 
newspaper?"  The  district  court  judge 
found: 

At  the  time  Star  Publishing  and  Citizen 
Publishing  entered  into  the  operating  agree- 
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ment  and  ftt  the  time  the  agreement  became 
efTecti.e  Cltu:en  Publishing;  was  not  then 
on  the  verge  o{  going  ovu  ul  buiiaess.  nor 
vt.is  there  i\  serious  pr^'babllity  at  that  time 
thdt  Cr.Ueu  Publishing  would  terminate  Its 
business  ar.d  liquidate  its  assets  unless  Star 
Publishing  and  Citizen  Publishing  entered 
Into  the  operating    agreement 

The  Supreme  Court  said; 

The  evidence  sustains  the  fludlng  There 
13  no  evidence  th.it  the  owr.ers  of  Citize:; 
were  coii'eniplAting  a  liquidation  They  never 
s  jught  to  sell  Citizen  and  there  Is  no  evi- 
dence that  'he  Joint  operating  agreement  was 
the  last  straw  at  which  Citizens  graspe.1 
Indeed,  the  Citizen  continued  to  be  a  slg- 
nltJcoi-  threat  to  the  Star  How  otherwise 
IS  one  to  explain  the  Stars  wlinngnes.s  to 
enter  into  iin  agreement  to  share  Its  proato 
with  Citizen'  Would  that  be  true  if  as  now 
claimed  the  Citizen  was  on  the  brink  of  col- 
lapse*" 

Mr.  President,  il  your  competitor  i:i 
going  broke  would  you  not  be  a  fool  to 
respond  lo  his  dilemma  by  otTering  him 
one-hall  of  your  o-An  profits  in  per- 
petuity? 

The  Tucson  of  1969  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  Tucson  of  1940  Population  ha^  grow  n 
tenfold  The  circulation  of  the  news- 
papers has  risen  trom  8.000  each  in  1940 
to  40  000  each  in  1968  Yet.  this  bill  doe.^ 
nothing  to  take  the  chan^jed  conditiorLi 
•nto  account  The  1940  situauon  provides 
exfrni-'tion  in  i  erpetuity 

T'A.o  other  specific  items  suggest  that 
"shat  ^e  aie  asked  to  preserve  is  not. 
•an  independent  editorial  voice."  but 
rather  the  monopoly  prof.ts  of  a  few  pri\  - 
ilesed  publishers  The  first  is  a  prospectus 
dated  March  19.  1969.  filed  with  the  Se- 
cunties  and  Exchange  Commission  b\ 
Lee  Enterprises,  halt  owner  of  joint 
agreements  in  Lincoln,  Nebr..  and  Madi- 
son. Wis  The  prospectus  notes  Uie  Su- 
preme Ct  urt  s  decision  in  the  Tucson 
case  arid  says  that  to  the  extent  a  modi- 
ficati.;n  of  the  two  lomt  asrcemenus  may 
mean  an  increase  m  costs  ■profits  may 
be  cl€-crea>ed  "  Thf-re  is  no  suggestion 
made  that  a  modification  of  the  agree- 
ment would  lead  to  the  certain  death  of 
on?  newspaper 

Finally,  page  223  of  the  committee 
hearings  is  a  rcprjit  of  a  document  pre- 
pared by  tlie  newspapers  now  asking 
Con-ress  for  an  antitrust  exem  nion  It 
vas  an  exhibit  m  the  antitrust  trial  and 
was  referred  to  m  hpann:;s.  The  profits 
of  the  Tucson  papers  are  shown  as  a  pile 
of  money  The  pilo  is  divided  mrj  three 
parts  labeled,  rromial  Profits.  True  Ex- 
cess Profit,  and  Profit  Gained  by  tho 
Elimination  of  Competition.  Mr  Presi- 
der.t.  we  are  asked  to  preserve  the  profit 
gamed  by  the  ehnnination  of  competi- 
ticn:  we  should  say  no 

Ben  Bafidikian,  now  the  national  news 
editor  of  the  Washln^cn  Post  then 
,-peakin^  as  a  r.ew.-paper  con.iultr.nt  told 
the  Subcommittee  on  Antitru-U  and 
Monopoly  that  when  newspapers  have 
died,  the  most  a^ual  cause  of  death  wa.s 
the  failure  of  the  paner  to  relate  to  the 
needs  and  wants  of  the  community,  a 
community  that  has  m  many  cases 
changed  since  the  foundation  of  that 
paper  But  in  many  cases,  the  paper 
failed  to  chanoie  with  the  community. 

The  Constitution  gives  publishers  an 
unlimited  nght^-and  I  defend  it — to  be 
as  narrow-minded,  opinionated,  and 
bigoted  as  they  wish. 


The  Constitution  docs  not  sive  them 
the  ritilit  to  be  as  nan o"  minded,  opin- 
ionated, and  bigoted  as  they  wL'-h  and 
make  money  at  it  And  we  should  not 
attempt  to  broaden  that  constitutional 
grant. 

In  my  book,  there  is  a  grave  danger 
that  that  is  precisely  what  the  adoption 
of  the  pending  bill  would  do 

I  hope  we  reject  it. 

Mr  President.  I  wish  to  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTVRE'  for  his  assistance  on  this  bill. 
His  dilitjeiu  work  added  unmeasurably 
to  the  debate. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.<k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  m  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "Pi  m  the  Sltv'  published 
m  Barron's  on  November  17.  1969.  an 
article  entitled  "The  Pre  -s  Dummies  Up" 
publ;.>hed  in  the  Nation  on  June  3.  1969; 
an  article  entitled  ■Spiro  Acnews  Can- 
dles.  ■  published  m  the  Ni'w  Republic  on 
January  17.  1970:  and  excerpt.^  f'-om  an 
article  entitled  "The  New.ipaper  Indus- 
try, '  published  in  Forbes  in  October  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  prtnt<?d  m  the  Record. 
as  follow  s : 

Pi  i.v  the  Sky     Nfw«;p»i"ers  Sell  st  Rkcord 
Hictis  ON  NL^iN  SrKCET  AND  Wall  Srncrr 

( By  Dana  L  Thomas  i 
What's  the  Times  Her.ild  Prin'lng  Co  of 
Dillas  worth"  Ti  the  acquisitive  publisher 
of  the  Ixjs  Angeles  T.m.»s.  Us  w.-)nh  a  cool 
$91  4  million  an  astonLsiUng  fait  which  bc- 
i-ame  known  rei'ently  when  Callfornla- 
tjased  Tlmes-Mlrror  Corp  announced  the 
neijutlated  merger  terms  Tlnneb  Herald  hap- 
pens to  own  not  only  a  dally  Sunday  news- 
paper but  also  a  T\'  and  ndlo  station  an 
offset  printing  plunt  and  other  a.'ssorti^ 
chunics  if  downtown  Dallas  real  estate  In 
exchange  for  .ill  these  assets.  Times-Mlrror 
has  a^re^  t^i  issue  (pending  IRS  approval i 
a  new  preferred  stock,  convertible  into  I  9 
million  shires  of  conimon  At  current  market 
value,  tjiat  works  >\.it  to  the  highest  pnce 
6'.  er  paid  for  a  newspaptr  company 

It  d-A-arfs  oven  the  big  doil  announced  List 
mon'h  bv  John  S  Knight's  exp;uidlng  em- 
pire 'Detroit  Free  Pre.ss,  Miami  Herald. 
Akron  Beacon  Journal,  etc  > .  wlvlch  overnight 
haa  made  Knight  Newspapers  the  nation's 
thlrd-1  irgest  oh. an  la  total  weekly  circula- 
tion—  behln.l  the  Chicago  Tribune  group  and 
the  Newhoui.e  organ  z.itlon.  Fri-m  the  new 
.Vnnbassadjr  to  the  C<:>urt  of  St  James.  Walter 
H.  Annenberg.  Knight  pu.Th.a.sed  two  oi 
PhiLidelphlas  three  papers  i  the  morning 
Inquirer  and  afcrnixm  Dailr  r.'ewsi  for  the 
princely  sum  ( in  cash  and  notee  i  of  855  mil- 
lion. According  u>  the  latest  circulation  fig- 
ures, that's  something  like  •77  [ler  reader 

MAN    BITES    DOi-.i 

The  newspaper  bt'.5ancss  in  short,  is  m.ik- 
Ing  upbeat  "  financial  news  these  days  Long 
the  subject  of  doomsday  storles--as  one  In- 
dustry obituari'  followed  another,  and  as 
labiar  detn.inds  and  other  soirlng  costs  com- 
bined with  declining  m  irket'  to  thre  iten 
the  -.erv  >ur'.-lva!  of  pr.nt  med!a--the  trade 
has  come  •. ery  much  to  life  Miireover.  con- 
centratlon  of  the  bu-slneas  Into  ever  larger 
chaln.s  (an  Innovation  In  Journalism  limited 
for  de<'ades  to  the  Hearst  ana  Scrlpp.s- Howard 
combines)  haa  put  in  the  hands  of  multiple- 
property,  usually  multiple-market  publish- 
ers, control  of  58"  of  total  U  S  d.^lly  circu- 
lation  and   63";    of   the  Sunday    renden-hlp 

.^cccrdlnely.  the  chains  are  bidding  high 
for  a  diminishing  supply  of  independent,  es- 
tablished dallies  In  both  urban  and  -.uburban 
territories,  new  majtheada.  meanwhile,  keep 
cropping  up  en  the  news.^tands  even  as  some 
old  and  che-'i^hed  names  drop  out  of  sight 
M'jst  strikingly,  all  the  dither  has  forced 
somo    ofT- the- record    secret*    out    into    the 


open  Tl'.e  Industry,  perhaps  less  communi- 
cative than  an\  other  about  im  own  finan- 
cial aflairs-  inamly  because  newspapers  by 
tradition  have  been  the  private  business  of 
family  interests  -Increasingly  Is  becoming 
publK'  property  Today,  no  icwer  than  15 
leading  r  S.  companies  are  publicly  held 
(With  oix  on  the  Big  Board  i .  publishing  the 
news  for  one  U  S  reader  in  every  seven  and 
issuing  iinanclal  reports  lor  the  stock  mar- 
ke.  at  laige.  A!  least  three  more  recently 
Rlfd  In.t.al  olTenngs  with  the  SEC.  and  the 
word  in  the  trade  ;s  that  there's  more  to 
come 

Small  wond°r  Poiihbah  M.u-shall  ("Me- 
dium Is  the  Message")  McLuhan.  and  others 
who  pooli-pooh  the  printed  word,  just  haven't 
checked  their  data  Since  World  War  II.  de- 
spite the  expl.Jdlng  Age  of  Electronics  In 
coiumunlcatlons,  newspapers  overall  have 
prne  n-iwhere  but  up  US.  circulation  hi^s 
risen  from  51  million  to  (j  1  million;  advertis- 
ing revenue  has  soared  fri.ni  less  than  $2  bil- 
lion to  more  thiui  $5  billion,  hardly  least,  em- 
ployment has  shot  i;p  at  double  the  pace  of 
manutacturins,-    industries    enierally. 

Alon.<  wuh  pi  in  the  sk\ ,  to  be  sure,  the 
I-jurth  Estate  alao  has  had  Its  share  of  widely 
publicl.'ed  woes  i  Barron  t,  July  1  and  8, 
rJ68)  Payroll  and  distribution'  coits  con- 
tinue their  equally  inexorable  rise,  while 
management  etf.  rts  to  modernize  Inevitably 
are  met  by  union  resistance:  here  and  there 
I  as  in  New  'Vork)  interminable  strikes  have 
led  to  permanent  Job  losses,  where  weak  pa- 
per^  ul'wimaielv  have  folded  Meanwhile, 
Aiiuruas  trek  from  city  to  suburb  has  di- 
luted or  at  lca.jt  shifted— the  market  in 
many  areas;  some  publishers  adeptly  h.ave 
puri-.ied  their  readers  with  expanded  oper- 
atio:  s  or  acqul.'sltl.jns  of  outlying  papers; 
•jthers  merely  have  lost  gri>ui:d  to  the  sud- 
denly aftlucnt  exurban  sheets 

PAPER    PROFTTS 

In  big  towns  and  whistle  stops  alike,  how- 
ever, us  the  concentration  of  profitable  US. 
dallies  and  weeklies  in  strong  bands — fewer 
but  better-capitalized  (and  frequently 
"mouop^ly")  publishers — that  rates  banner 
headlines  today.  To  show  graphically  Just 
how  prosperous  newspaperlng  has  become. 
Editor  &  Publisher  (the  trade  bible)  worked 
tip  a  composite,  medium-sized  paper  of  53.- 
800  circulation — a  dummy'  based  on  actual 
industry  statistics  Over  the  past  decade,  its 
circulation  revenues  would  have  Jumped  to 
*1  2  million  from  $607,000:  Its  ad  revenue  to 
a  whopping  83.7  million  from  $1.7  million. 
Mos'  eye-opening,  of  course,  is  that  figure 
hitherto  largely  ofT-the-record.  Net  profit 
would  have  more  than  trebled,  to  $660,000 
from  $218.000 — proof  of  a  viable  "dummy" 
indeed. 

Last  year.  In  real  life.  1.753  dally  and  some 
8.000  weekly  papers  rolled  ofT  the  nation's 
presses  sporting  black  ink  aplenty  Their 
ad  billings  tt^pped  $5  billion  for  a  new  record, 
while  total  dallv  circulation  (up  1  5<~  ) 
peaked  i'  62  S  million  This  ye.lr,  the  rtory 
thus  far  has  been  more  of  the  same  Despite 
hikes  In  'he  price  of  newsprint,  and  built-in 
labor-c  n^ract  escalations,  combined  with 
the  Impact  of  tlsht  money  which  has  caused 
adver-ising  to  level  of?  somewhat,  profits 
seem  headed  for  higher  ground— owing  to 
ofTsettlng  boosts  In  both  ni»ws.<;rand  prices 
I  lncl'.idin»;  sub.scrlptlons)  :ind  advertisine 
ra'es  Throusiih  the  first  eight  months  of 
19611,  Indeed,  ad  revenues  alone  climbed  an- 
other 11  7'-  .  True,  there  are  labor  problems 
ahead;  in  some  localities  new  contracts  will 
have  to  be  negotiated  next  spring  But  the 
overall  trend  Is  "go." 

Much  of  the  concentrated  publishing 
power  re-ponslble  for  this  surge  remains  in 
prlva'e  hands,  of  course  Such  Ink-stained 
famllv  P.rmo  include  the  Industry's  Big  Two 
— the  Chicago  Tribune  organization  and  the 
Newhouse  Papers.  Other  press  lords  still  pri- 
vately held,  and  boasting  weekly  circulations 
of  a  million  or  more,  are  Field  Enterprises. 
James  M  Cox,  Central  Newspapers.  Robert 
McLean,  the  Kansas  City  Star.  Copley  Press 
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and  the  national  best-seller,  the  New  York 
Dally  News. 

Public  ownership,  though,  looms  Increas- 
ingly large  on  the  Industry  masthead.  Thus, 
leadlnn  publishers  well-read  by  Investors 
from  Main  Street  to  Wall  Include  Los  An- 
geles' Tlmes-Mlrror.  the  New  York  Times 
Co..  Gannett  Co.,  Media  General,  Boston 
Herald-Traveler  Corp  ,  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
(part  of  the  Scripps-Howard  chain  but  oper- 
ated independently) ,  Federated  Publications. 
Post  Corp  and  Booth  Newspapers. 

MORE     HEADLINERS 

Then  there  are  the  broadly  diversified 
giants  In  newspaperlng:  Cowles  Communica- 
tions (Whose  flagship  Is  Look  Magazine); 
Time  Inc.  (Time-Llfe-Portune,  plus  some 
new  entries  in  newsprint);  Thomson  News- 
papers Co.  of  C:in  lua  (traded  In  Toronto), 
which  owns  the  U.S.  Brush-Moore  chain; 
Capital  Cities  Broadcasting  (a  TV-radio  net- 
work that  now  embraces  the  trade  papers 
of  Falrchild  Piibllc.jtlcns) :  and  Dow  Jones  & 
Co.  (Which,  in  addition  to  Its  ticker  service, 
and  nationally  circulated  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal and  National  Observer,  publishes  a  proflt- 
uble  weekly  called  drrons). 

Joining  the  publicly  held  ranks  during 
1969.  moreover,  have  been  some  notable  new 
names.  Lee  Enterprises,  with  a  string  of  16 
papers  stretching  from  Montana  to  Missouri, 
sold  310  000  shares  on  the  market  last  March. 
In  April,  Knight  Newspapers  went  public, 
with  a  950,000-share  offering;  It  listed  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  In  August.  Multi- 
media, sfll  another  chain  published  (based 
In  the  South),  filed  a  public  offering  earlier 
this  yeir,  then  postponed  It  "pending  a 
strengthening  In  the  market." 

Currently  m  registration  with  the  SEC, 
finally,  are  Communications  Corp.  (Com 
Corp  I.  and  Rldder  Publications.  The  former, 
with  17  pipers  in  northeastern  Ohio,  plans 
to  offer  210.00  shares  publicly.  The  latter. 
Jointly  underwritten  by  Goldman,  Sachs  and 
Lehman  Brothers,  will  offer  around  617.000 
shares.  Rldder,  It  should  be  noted.  Is  no 
stranger  on  either  Wall  Street  or  Madison 
Avenue.  Besides  the  New  York-based  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce.  It  publishes  the  only  dallies 
in  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  and  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
along  with  a  slew  of  others;  astonishingly. 
It*  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  last  year  was  the 
nation's  sixth-largest  in  morning-paper  ad- 
vertising linage,  while  its  Snn  Jose  News  stood 
third  among  evening  p.iper.s.  All  told,  Rldder, 
the  Industry's  most  important  underwriting 
since  Knight,  ranks  eighth  In  the  nation  In 
total  weekly  circulation. 

LOOSE.NTNC     THE     GRIP 

In  this  connection,  even  the  publicly  held 
retain  strong  family  ties — If  not  outright 
control.  Thus,  34.5  :  of  the  stock  In  Gannett 
belongs  to  the  Pr  mk  E.  Gannett  Newspaper 
Foundation,  Inc.  Knight  Newspajjers  still  is 
51'  -owned  by  the  heirs  of  John  Knight. 
Again,  tho  selling  shareholders  In  Rldder 
Publications — nine  members  of  the  family 
and  a  trust — are  relinquishing  only  10%  of 
the  shares  slated  to  be  outstanding  when  the 
offertiig  Is  completed. 

some  managements,  however,  are  tirglng 
dominant  owners  to  loosen  the  grip  a  bit 
further,  t'.iereby  increasing  the  floating  sup- 
ply of  shares  a:.d  improving  the  market  for 
all.  Accordingly,  new  tecondary  offerings  may 
be  expected.  Last  fall,  as  an  early  Indicator, 
the  New  York  Times  moved  to  firm  up  Its 
thin  and  volatile  CIa.ss  A  common  stock.  A 
trust  ( created  under  the  will  of  Adolph 
Och.si  ottered  640,000  shares,  to  Improve  the 
liquidity  of  Its  assets.  (The  trust  retains  61% 
of  outstanding  Class  A  stock,  and  65%  of  the 
Class  B  )  Also,  amendments  to  the  company's 
certificate  of  Incorporation  were  Introduced, 
providing  a  4-for-l  split  of  both  the  Class 
A  and  B.  and  granting  the  Class  A  share- 
holders (le..  the  public)  the  right  to  vote 
as  a  class  to  elect  30'?r  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. 

What  all  the  financial  fuss  Is  about,  then. 


Is  a  promising  outlook  for  the  sturdy  sur- 
vivors In  U.S.  newspaperlng.  (As  It  happens, 
a  number  of  publishers  also  have  a  stake 
in  other  fields.  Multimedia  distributes  films; 
it  and  Knight  operate  trucking  businesses; 
the  New  York  Times  Is  In  microfilming  and 
non-flctlon  books;  Tlmes-Mlrror,  deriving 
over  half  of  revenues  from  non-newspap)er 
ventures,  ranges  from  the  educational  field 
to  forest  products.)  Aside  from  the  usual 
run-of-the-press  problems,  however,  there's 
one  cloud  hovering  over  the  distant  horizon : 
cable  television,  or  CATV  (Barron's,  Novem- 
ber 13,  1967). 

As  of  now,  the  newspaper  has  little  adver- 
tising competition  from  the  local  airwaves; 
its  forte,  after  all.  Is  the  display  ads  of 
neighborhood  merchants.  Just  this  month. 
the  FCC  finally  relented  and  authorized 
cable-TV  broadcasters  (heretofore  sponsored 
only  by  subscribers)  to  carry  paid  advertis- 
ing. In  many  local  markets,  accordingly,  the 
small  screen  well  may  loom  as  a  direct  rival 
to  the  broadsheet  for  such  ali-lmportant  rev- 
enues. Irving  Kahn,  chairman  of  Tele-Promp- 
Ter  Corp.,  hailed  this  and  related  FCC  rul- 
ings as  a  "step  toward  establishment  of  a 
total  broadband  communications  system,  of 
which  cable  will  be  an  important  part,"  In 
today's  electronics  Ne-x'speak,  what  he  and 
his  Indtistry  really  could  be  threatening  Is 
the  ad-spKjnsored  electronic  "newspaper-ln- 
a-box"  In  every  home. 

DISTANT   THREAT 

The  threat's  a  distant  one.  at  worst,  but 
several  alert  publishers  have  perked  up  their 
ears.  (Many  already  own  standard  TV-radio 
operations,  of  course,  but  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  forced  Gannett  to  sell  a  station 
in  Rockford,  111.,  where  It  owns  the  news- 
papers, and  the  PCC  has  refused  the  Boston 
Herald-Traveler  a  renewal  of  a  TV  license.  I 
In  the  case  of  cable  as  well  as  regular  TV 
publishers  are  carefully  selecting  their  ac- 
quisitions to  avoid  anti-trust  action.  The 
Times-Mirror,  which,  as  noted,  has  obtained 
a  TV  outlet  In  Dallas,  through  the  Times 
Herald  purchase,  also  has  acquired  Co-Axlal 
Systems  Engineering  Co..  a  CATV  operator 
which  serves  subscribers  in  communities 
south  of  Los  Angeles,  as  well  as  a  second  firm 
in  the  Long  Beach  area.  Gannett  has  a  sub- 
sidiary called  Ontario  Cable  TV  serving 
channels  In  Rochester,  Syracuse  and  New 
York  City,  while  Media  General  recently 
tuned  in  with  CATV  systems  in  Virginia 
and  Florida. 

If  the  cable-TV  picture  bears  watching, 
far  more  intriguing  at  the  moment  Is  the 
progress  of  newspapver  publishers  in  modern- 
izing their  basic  business.  Last  year  710  of 
the  nation's  top  papers,  representing  51  Tr 
of  total  dally  circulation,  poured  a  record 
$161.2  million  Into  plant  modernization  and 
expansion,  compared  with  $143.3  mlUlon 
spent  by  715  U.S.  dallies  In  1967.  Currently, 
492  dally  papers  are  being  printed  by  offset 
or  are  due  to  change  to  offset  (a  system  that 
eliminates  the  traditional  need  for  molten 
metal)  by  the  end  of  this  year.  Moreover. 
357  papers  now  use  computer  systems  for 
typesetting. 

Publicly  owned  publl.shers  are  quite  nat- 
urally in  the  forefront  of  technical  exper.- 
mentatlon.  The  most  aggressive  Innovator  in 
this  regard  is  undoubtedly  Dow  Jc;ies.  v.-liich 
Is  currently  building  a  printing  p"a.-.t— its 
ninth  for  'The  Wall  Street  Journal — designed 
to  be  the  last  word  in  producing  a  m.ijor 
dally  paper  using  offset  printing  technology 
and  facsimile  transmission.  In  1968,  the  com- 
pany installed  a  five-unit  Goss  press  at  its 
Highland,  111.,  plant,  marking  the  first  time 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  been  printed  on 
a  high  speed  offset  press.  Moreover,  the  com- 
p.iny  has  Installed  twin  computers  as  the 
basis  of  a  nationwide  communlcaticns  net- 
v.ork  to  transmit  news  from  its  bureaus  to 
editing  headquarters  and  from  there  to  tape 
punching  centers  and  to  the  printing  plants. 
Moreover,  Dow  Jones  has  signed  a  contract 
with  General  Electric  to  equip  the  DJ  News 


Service  with  variable-speed  printers  to  ex- 
pand co.erage  for  its  customers. 

One  area  in  which  particularly  promising 
steps  are  being  taken  is  In  the  development 
of  plastic  printing  plates  to  replace  the  tradl- 
tlon.'.l  metal  ones.  W.  R.  Grace  has  developed 
an  extremely  thin  plate  that  can  be  made 
from  a  photographic  image  of  a  newspaper 
paige  A  competitive  process,  turned  out  by 
Union  Carbide  and  Sta-Hl  Corp,  is  being 
tested  by  the  New  York  Dally  News.  What- 
ever version  becomes  commercially  feasible, 
production  men  feel  that  ultimately  it  will 
contribute  substantially  to  saving  time,  man- 
power and  material  handling  costs. 

The  front-piJge  story  In  newspaperlng  to- 
day, of  course,  is  financial.  Why  the  rush  to 
go  public?  There  are  several  reasons  In  some 
cases,  the  skein  of  family  descendants  willing 
to  assume  responsibility  for  newspaper  prop- 
erties, has  run  out.  With  latter-day  genera- 
tions growing  more  numerous,  and  more  di- 
verse in  their  interests,  the  scions  are  anx- 
ious to  sell  out  and  want  a  market  value 
pl.iced  on  their  holdings.  Then,  Ux),  expan- 
sion of  operations,  coupled  with  the  revolu- 
tion in  technology,  requires  vast  sums — and 
new  sources  of  capital. 

Additionally,  publishers  whose  ego  de- 
mands that  the  enterprise  be  perpetuated — 
even  if  no  heirs  exist  to  carry  it  on — must  be 
able  to  sell  equity  to  new  management  and 
the  latter  demand  liquidity.  Finally,  publish- 
ers, long  :;usplclous  of  outsiders,  are  discover- 
ing at  last  that  the  open  disclosure  of  highly 
profitable  returns — far  from  hurting  their 
image — greatly  enhances  it.  as  well  as  the 
equity  behind  it. 

In  any  case,  seeking  public  funds  is  one 
way  to  finance  an  aggressive  expansion  pro- 
gram. David  Gottlieb,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  Lee  Enterprises,  explains:  "The  main 
reason  Lee  decided  to  go  public  was  that  peo- 
ple wanted  to  Join  us.  to  bring  In  their  news- 
papers and  be  acqviired  by  Lee."  PhlUp  Adler, 
president  of  the  firm,  adds:  "The  problem 
was  how  to  place  a  value  on  our  stock  In  re- 
lation to  the  stock  of  a  paper  being  absorbed 
by  u.=  So  far.  we  had  taken  our  earnings 
and  expenses  and  compared  them  with  the 
earnings  and  expenses  of  papers  coming  In." 
This  had  provided  a  rule-of-thumb  for 
mergers,  but  still  left  open  the  means  for 
assuring  a  ready  price  and  market  for  the 
stock  Only  a  public  offering  could  provide 
this.  "We  thought  about  it  and  talked  about 
It  for  about  three  years."  says  Mr.  Adler.  "be- 
fore the  board  voted  to  take  action." 

BEATING   THE   BCSHES 

Currently,  publishers  literally  are  beating 
the  bushes,  seeking  Independent  owners  who 
may  want  to  sell.  Recently,  when  the  Justice 
Department  ordered  E.  W,  Scripps  to  divest 
itself  of  a  60"  interest  in  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  (because  it  also  owns  the  Cincin- 
nati Pest  and  Times-Star)  more  tlian  30 
publishers  rushed  to  bid.  (Scripps  has  until 
May  1970  to  dispose  of  the  paper;  it's  taking 
Its  time  .sorting  out  the  offers,) 

Clearly,  then,  tinder  today's  conditions, 
purchase  prices  have  swollen  to  heady  pro- 
portions. One  yardstick  employed  to  estimate 
the  value  of  a  successful  dally  Is  about  $30 
times  the  dally  circulation  figure  (in  a  com- 
petitive area)  or  8100  In  a  "monopoly"  sit- 
uation. But  In  recent  years,  actual  bids  have 
shattered  the  guidelines.  In  March  1967,  when 
Samuel  Newhouse  paid  $51  million  to  ob- 
tain control  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
he,  In  effect,  wfls  shelling  out  $120  per  read- 
er. That  December,  Lord  Thomson  paid  $72 
minion  for  the  dozen  Brush-Moore  dallies — 
almost  200  times  their  combined  circulation. 
Just  last  September,  the  Tlmes-Mlrror  made 
the  Thomson  deal  look  like  small  potatoes. 
As  noted.  It's  paying  $9.14  million  for  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald.  Although  other  sizable 
assets  are  Involved,  that's  360  times  the 
dally  circulation  of  the  newspaper. 

RESTRrCTtJRED    rTSEU 

Other  chaltLs,  expanding  Into  the  growth 
markets,  have  used  an  assortment  of  fin&n- 
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MedU  General    Expl^n.s  Gordon  Gray    F.ed                                     ^^    Pensacola    added    markets  1  e^^L  fd   sca-clty   of    mention    m   the    news 
m.nts   P"''"^-;^    ,  '   r?,X^n.e  ;1ted  in      expectMig%o    grow    by    40  ,     over    U.e    same  ;f;;^,;"^,:\tew^^rlvnege  w.ll  be  sj^eclal  Im- 
are  no  members  of  m,    .amlly  in. erestea^n          y           Meanwhile,    in     1966    the    hrm    had  f^^  i"*     f,,,^^  ^^.^Vtru:  t   prosecution  for  ^pa- 
exerclsm^    :he    responslbU.'les    I     ha.e    .^        P^^^^    ^^^^     .^^   ^^,^    „ew»paper    .ervinc  "'^J';\ .';,,"',    newspapers    that    have    Joint 
sumed  here  '            „    ^          ,     ^„,„„r     v«prti  i      the    Cape    Kennedy    area     LaM    year     Today  '       "            arrnnpements     a   sort   of    halfway 
Following    ^^^P-^'^r  o'    ."""fTd    alre.^v      wen;    Into    the    blaclc-two    years    .vhead    of  ^'^^^^^''^^.^^//.""^^'petltlon  and  monopoly  of 
Oeneral-w-hlch    through   Rlc^^ondalread^                    ,,„,,    ^hUe   Uieres   a   Ilkellh>x.d    that  f^  f  p  '^^s      Such     in.munlty     would     bo 
had  a  controlling  Uiteres     '«  Tr'bune  Co    of      P^^^^^            ^^^.^^  ,..,,  ,,,,  decline  -  as  gov-  ^'f^'^^H/;  ^111   entitled   -nu.    Newspaper 
Tampa    Fla  -upped  Its  stake  to  84  ^    of  the                ^^^   spending   Is   curta.led-conunerc lal  g^J^^^^^^^l^  ^ct.  '  the  successor  to  one  .alle.l 
stock    Thanks  to  the  '^"^er  of  these  papers.      ^^^^^^^^  ^j;^^^^   ^  ^,^^^^^  ^^  ,^^,  ^f   ,,,,  ^^^^^"^             Newspaper    .Vet,"    which    wa.s 
tose-her  wl'h  their  radio  and  T\   P  ^P^J'".      .j^.-k  Three  major  mdustrul  c.mpaales  there  Yk^^ '^        ^^^^^   „/tv.e    previous    Congress 
Media  Ge:,eral  now  emerges  *f  *  ^'^"^  «^^      expect  employment  needs  U.  tr.ple  over  the  l^^^*^   ^^^"t    that    ha.    rushed    this    lUtle- 
ccmmunlc.uions  ?fO"P. '^'^^  '  '^'^'"«  '"'"^^      next    five    years    Near   Todays    main    plant.  ^;';;^P';*;,i  „^e<id  of  count,ess  more  Impor- 
in  the  market  ►>:  some  570  f"i''-'°°^                         moreover.  Disney  World  Is  going  up  niea.^ures   in   the    past   few   months   is 
Or  take  the  new  Communications  Corp   In          a„,^,j,„   on    the    look-out    for   svich    prop-  ""'    "'  'i,,,,^  ^,  the  p..wer  of  big  publl.hers 
the  greater  Cle-.el,*nd  area    three  newspaper                  ^^  nmes-Mlrror    While  Its  Ix^s  Angeles  ^'1^"^  ^^^'^^  anvthlnc  thev  want  from  pub- 
publishers  merged  their  20  weekly  newspaper.      ^^^^^    ^^    substantially    ahead    of    the    rival  ^,,nlh^n^^iltlc.an.. 

into  a  complex  ComCorp  reaches  300  000  Herald-Examiner  In  b..th  ads  and  c.r.ula-  ""i!,- ^""^.^j.li.ie  purix;se  of  the  revived 
homes  in  the  outlvlng  suburbs  iSuburbla  ^^^^  management  anticipates  a  leveling  o!  '  laudable  encugh  It  Is  to  preserve 
has  also  attracted  Time,  Inc  which  entered  ,^,^,„,  growth  m  LA  So  It  had  been  '";^'';3j^rlc  independence  -f  the  newspaper 
the  newspaper  business  this  year  by  snappl.^  shopping  around  in  neighboring  Orange  ,,"^^  ,„  ^i,  p^^f  the  United  States"  by 
up  a  string  of  weeklies  in  the  preat*r  Chicago  ^^^,„^^.  ^.^^^  of  the  fastest-grnwln*;  areas  m  P[^^.,„  t^^cT  or  m-re  newspapers,  one  of 
area  i  the  whole  country  The  n.arket  region  ^  ^  ^,,y  ^j^  failing,  to  enter  into  Joint 
Still  another  example  Is  0;»nnett  L.ast  year  ^[j.^^^,^.  served  by  the  Tlme=.  is  enormous;  ^j  "  '  .w^eements  without  risk  of  antl- 
U  made  Its  flrst  move  west  of  the  Mississippi.  ^^^  ^p^^  distribution  last  year.  It  bulll  ^  ^^  nroseiutlon  Prji).  nent-s  of  the  bill 
snapping  up  three  of  the  Sun  Co_^(S,ui  ^^teime  plant  at  Costa  Mesa  (4u  miles  from  ^,^^  ^^a'  It  would  sl'.w  the  relentless 
Bernardino.  CallT  )  papers  which  the  Times-  ^^^  Times  city  desk),  enabling  Orange  m^rch  of  kKml  press  ni'.nopollei,  that  now 
Mirror  (Its  parenti  was  forced  to  dispose  o.  oountv  subscribers  to  receive  virtually  the  ^^,  ^^_^^  ^j  ^.j  ^j,,p^  having  dally 
bv  government  antl'rusters  This  rear.  then,  j^^^  news-edltorlal  coverage  of  the  regular  ^^^^^^  opr.'nenls  say  tha'  preserving  mom- 
Gannett  strengthened  Its  foothold  in  Florida,  p^ppr  plus  local  features  and  advertising  [^^Huid  i"ernoon  papers  under  the  same  roof 
by  acquiring  the  Pens;'Col.i  Newspapers,  larg-  ^v,^^  venture,  which  mane.gement  hoped  t  ^^^^^  ^  worse  than  letting  one  die  or  be  sold. 
est  of  the  Perry  Group  see  In  the  black  within  two  years,  broke  jj^^j,^^  ^^  ,,^  niore  dithcult  to  establish  and 
STTWTECY  roR  GROWTH                           even  wlthlh  a  couplc  cf  months.  rnalnfaln    competition    against    an    all-day 

Perhaps   the  classic  example  of  the  bene-  combination    than    agali.st    one    paper. 

The  trend  to  public  ownership  Is  changing      gjg   enjoyed   frvm   a   near-n^nopoly    position  b'h-  despte  twentv-three  davs  ot  heari:ig<:, 

not   only  in  the  suucture  of   this  venerable      ,j    ^^e    New    York    Times     With    the    foldln^-  ^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^  j^ne   13.  and  more  than  2 

newspaper  industry  but  also  Its  way  of  doing      ^j  j^e  Mlrr  jr  and   Herald-Tr'bune.   followed  jjj^.ii.^.n    words    of    testimon;,     and    exhibits, 

business    Confronted  with  the   need  to  dls-      ^y  j^ree  alternoon  papers,  Tl^.e  Times  Is  left  solid    evidence   h:is   been   noticeably    lacking 

cl,-,<;e--.ind  earn  -a  maximum  return,  man-      ^  j[^„  q„-.,.  staadard-slzed  general  paper  in  ^^  ^^^j^  sidey    With  one  pt>sslble  exception, 

agement  has  had   to  concentrat*  h.irder  on      town     Recently,    a    stockh.ilder— apparentlv  ^^,^^   ^f   j^e   newTspuper-^    interest<>d   in   the 

mor.ev-making     Ironically,    then,    they    will      unappeased  by  a  four-ye  tr  earnings  Jump  to  pp^poR^ii  has  provided  nn..:icial  data  to  prove 

pav  what  seems  a  hlphly  inflated  price  for  a      uj  64    a    share    from    46    cents— asked     the  ^j,,^.    ^^^y    newrpaper    wao    falling    before    it 

fan-.Uy-run    newsp  .per.    on    the    assumption      publisher   why  the  Times  couldn  t  strive  to  patereit  a  Joint  opcratlnr  arr.inpem.ent    And 

th.it  improved  methods  will  boost  the  latt«r's      become  more  cf  a  regional  newspaper    (Mr  ^^^'  f„^^n\    study    was    undertaken    or    pre- 

earnlng;  enough  to  make  the  deal,  eventually.     Sulzberger   replied    that    the   Times    alread\  5t.aic-d  to  prove  or  disprove  the  contention 

a   bargain    One   way   to  boost   earnings,    ob-      ^ad    a    substantia!    circulation    In    Boston  i  ,,^^^   ,_„^.5    ^^^^  editorial    --peratlons  in  sucn 

vlouslv    Is  by  expanding  into  areaj  where  no      smce    It   would    take    S50   million    by    some  aVrungtments  are  In  fact    my  better  for  the 

competiti.e  pipers  exist-  yet  where  p-:pula-      estimates  to  launch  a  competitive  paper  In  public  man  thev  would  be  under  one  own- 

t:on    li   growing.   Such    happy   oppor.unltles      jjew  Tork  City  with  any  chance  of  succr?^  ershlp    The  members  and  staff  of  the  Senate 

seem  to  abound,  and  bigger  chains  are  mak-      .^e  paper  seems  to  be  sitting  pretty.  Antitrust     and      Mjn>'P<.:y     Subcommittee. 

Ing  the  most  of  it   The  ■'monopoly"  paper  in          j^  short,  the  structure  and  p5yrholo«y  o:  ^."hich    has    conducted    ti.e    he;irlng:.,    hi.ve 

a  suburb,  accordingly    Is  particularly  attrac-      the  newspaper  business  ha.^   been   chancing  jcVupulo-jsly  avoiccd  .s'umblinc;  Into  the  po- 

tlve.    Since     1950     according    to     an    ANPA      .^  tune  with   the  economli-  i^nd  ."-oclologica!  !;ticaJ   thicket   of    news    policies   for   fear   of 

stud-    circulation    o'    suburban    (and    other      trends    In    America     And    today    the   prlrite'l  bein"    accused    of    transgressing    the    First 

rommunltv   papers) —published    for    Ave   to      word  is  more  powerful  than  ever  .\mendment  of  the  Ccnstltu'ion    Nevs  and 

50  miles  fro.m  a  citv  center— haj  rUen  52'"l  elSltorla'     matters     -ire     inextricably     iJiter- 

in  20  oat  of  the  21  major  US    metropolitan                   leading  PUBLICLY  OWNtD  COMPANIES  :°med'wlth    ecMiomic    .natter-,,    but    the 

areas   What's  more,  dallv  newspapers  in  OT--.. qucstionmer  cf  witnesses  h.^s  beer,  aimed  only 

of    the   nation's    1.500   cities   today   enjoy   a                                               Revenue*  a'  *hc  latter. 

•■monopoly"  status     excluding  the  competl-                                             (m  miiiiinj)       Net  P9f  share  ^^^_^  iinc-up  cf  powers  lor  and  against  the 

tion  from  magazine  and  television,  of  course  — — —    ——-        — -      j^^jj   ^g/.^  j^uch  of  the  s'ory.  Chief  backers 

Nearly  half  of  thee  in  tarn  are  owned  by  law       laoe       .»cj         ijoq       _^^    ^^^    me:-.s-:ro    hue    been    the    American 

a    g-3\ip    cr    natlona'i    chains     Inde<?d,    only  Newspiper   Publlsher3    Association    and    the 

three    cities-New    York,    Waahlnjton    and      9  mos  ended  Sent  30:  big  chain:,  of  Scrlpps-How,^.rd,  Hearst    New- 

B<--stou— can  claim  more  than  two  separate  Up.uiCW* W?  <     J«  .     ^Jl ^     ^M  jj     house.  Knight.  Block  and  C.^x  each  of  which 

owner,  of  dally  newspapers                                           OowJonet 91  7       780       }.26  1.76     has  at  le.isi   one  paper  involved  in  a  Joint 

Contrariwise,    Uie    danee-s    In    starting    a  ^^j^,      •;;;";■         1193       78  s       1.74  .7'*      operating    apreement      Principal     opp<-inents 

new  piper  today,  in  a  ma.-ket  already  com-            ie«  ^J  8       ?0  ?       109  .97     ^ave  been  the  Justice  Department,  Federal 

petltive,    are    m...nllest     Take    CoW.es    Com-            ^Jf^'l^'TnL' 1713     li7  0       118  I*     Trade  Commission   and  the  N.Ulonai  News- 

muniratlons   Ten  years  a<o.  It  launched  the            tXii^           07  3     ifiS  3    «I31  '  ?  4n     poper  A^^KTia- ion.  a  group  of  weeklies  and 

San  Juan  ?tar   is  the  only  Fngllsh-language  t™m  Mifrnf"  .              2S7.0     2M.9     •  1  SS  *l  V      jn^^^n  d.vlllos 

paper   In   Puerto   Rico— a-.d   made   a   success  39  «e«ks  enoed  Sept  2S:  j„,„^  operating  agreements  Involve  forty- 

of  It    Bv  contrast.  In   19-36.  It  launched  an-  <^»"''!,''    ,  „.  ^           '*"*      "*        ■"'  elc^t  newspapers  In  twenty-four  cities  with 

other   in   Suffolk   County.   NY,    against    the  « ""'^„*,"/„'Se.a'dTra»el.-     2?  8       ?0  0       2  16  1.65      a  UKal   population  of  14  5  million.  Thev  In- 

oompetitlon    of    hltthly    succe-.sful    Newsday  g  „„  e„ded  Mafcn  31  elude    Albuquerque,    N.    Mex  :    Birmingham, 

(In  adjacent  Nassau  County)    as  well  as  the  Cintmnali  Enquiiet.   .        0)       21  «       i"  '■  "      ^^j^  .   Bristol.  Tenn -Va  1   Charleston,  W.  Va  ; 

Lor.g    Island    Prevs.    a    Sewhouse    piper    in Columbus,  Ohio;    El   P.uso.  Tex.;    Evajisvllle. 

Queens    After  three  years,  and  heavy  losses.  .  Before  e»tr»o»diMry  <'emi  ot  13  cents  a  ihare  m  1969  and      j^^      p^^.^   Wayne.    Ind  :    KnoxvlUe,   Tenn; 

it  gave  up  the  ghost  si  1  cents  m  1968  Honolulu.  Hawalii  Lincoln,  Neb  ;  Lynchburg. 

One  publisher  making  a  .specialty  of  find-  ;  Dejt.L             ^^^^_  ^^  ,^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ,„      ^^  .    ^j^is^n,    wis.;    Miami,   Fla.;    Nashv^llle. 

Ing    non-competltive    growth    areas    Is    Gan-  ^^         ^  ^^^^^  .  on  Clty-Pranklln   Pa  ;  St,  Louis,  Mo.. 

nett    All  but  two  of  its  34  papers-   the  H.-.rt-  .  Bised  on  income  beloie  Jp«i*i  credit.  gg^^  Lake  City.  Utahi  San  Francisco.  Calli.; 

ford  Times  and  Blnghamton  (NY.)    Evening  '  Not  reported. 
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Spokane,  Wash  :  Shreveport,  La;  Tucson. 
Ariz  ,  and  Tulsa.  Okla,  Some  fourteen  cities 
of  the  remaining  thirty-eight  with  separate 
dallies  are  reported  to  be  on  the  verge  of 
such  mergers. 

Scrlpps-Howard.  the  third  largest  chain 
in  total  dally  and  Sunday  circulation,  has 
six  papers  involved  In  Joint  operations,  and 
Hearst,  the  fourth  largest,  has  two  In  most 
ca.'^es,  these  papers  have  Joint  advertising, 
circulation,  production  and  business  depart- 
ments plus  a  profit-sharing  arrangement. 
In  St  Lotils,  the  Joint  agreement  Includes 
onlv  printing  and  profits,  a  situation  re- 
vealed first  by  a  stafT  investigator  at  the 
final  hearing  Inst  year.  All  the  papers  insist 
that  their  ne.vs  and  editorial  departments 
are  .separate  and  vigorously  competitive. 

But  few  of  the  papers  bothered  to  obtain 
approval  of  the  Justice  Department  before 
entering  Into  such  arrangements.  In  fact,  few 
details  were  publicly  known  about  them 
until  the  Justice  Department  stepped  Into 
Tucson  with  an  antitrust  suit  aimed  to  break 
up  the  agreement  there  between  the  Cittsen 
and  Arxiona  Star.  The  Tucson  arrangement, 
third  oldest  of  Its  type,  dates  back  to  1940. 
In  January  1965.  William  A.  Small.  Jr..  owner 
of  the  Cifitrn,  exercised  an  option  to  buy 
the  Star  in  order  to  block  its  sale  to  the 
Brush-Moore  chain  Tlie  Justice  Department, 
which  had  sat  bv  for  almost  three  decades 
while  the  lolnt  operating  schemes  spread 
from  cltv  to  city,  filed  suit  the  same  month 
to  prevent  Smail  from  taking  over  both  pa- 
pers and  force  him  to  break  up  the  Joint 
operp.tlon  of  their  advertising  and  circulation 
departments,  as  well  as  the  pooling  of 
profits 

Speclflcallv,  Small  and  the  papers  -were 
charged  with  violating  the  Sherman  Act  by 
combining  to  restrain  interstate  trade  and 
conspiring  to  monopolize  Interstate  trade 
through  the  Joint  operating  agreement. 
Small  and  his  wholly  owned  Arden  Corpora- 
tion, which  was  set  up  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  the  Sic.  were  also  charged  with 
violating  the  Clavton  Act.  which  forbids  one 
corporation  to  acquire  another  when  the 
efert  would  be  •substantially  to  lessen  com- 
petition '  The  suit  did  not  state  any  ob- 
jections to  the  combination  of  printing  facil- 
l:le.>,  nor  have  Justice  Department  officials 
since  then  said  anything  to  Indicate  that 
joint  production  agreements  violate  any 
antitrust  laws. 

But  Small,  feeling  that  he  had  been 
singled  out  unfairlv  for  a  test  case,  laid 
plans  to  fight  the  suit  both  in  the  courts 
and  legislative  halls  of  Congress  He  lost  the 
first  round  In  US.  District  Court  when  Judge 
James  A  Walsh  found  that  the  Joint  agree- 
ments violated  the  Sherman  Act.  The  Judge 
also  found  that  the  acquisition  of  the  Star 
bv  Small  violated  the  Clayton  Act.  He  there- 
upon directed  Small  to  divest  himself  of  the 
Star  within  ninety  days  and  modify  the  op- 
erating agreements  "so  as  to  eliminate  price 
fixing,  market  allocations  and  profit  pool- 
ing." Judge  Walsh's  decision  was  upheld  on 
each  point  by  the  Supreme  Court  last 
March   10 

But  the  battle  for  special  legislative  Im- 
munity from  such  prosecution  continues.  If 
anything,  the  speed  has  picked  up  since  the 
supreme  Ciurt  decision  because  of  the  dead- 
line it  imposed  on  Small,  The  court  directed 
him  to  come  up  with  a  plan  for  divestiture  of 
the  Star  and  modlficfttion  of  the  Joint  operat- 
ing agreements  bv  July  3.  As  a  result,  hear- 
ings that  'Aere  originally  planned  for  late 
summer  or  earlv  fall  by  subcommittee  chair- 
man PhlUn  A.  Hart  were  moved  up  to  this 
month  .^nd  limited  to  only  three  days.  At  a 
recent  closed  session  of  the  subcommittee, 
Hart  was  outmaneuvered  by  Sen.  Everett 
Dlrksen  when  the  latter  asked  for  a  vote  on 
the  bill  Reallplng  that  he  did  not  have  the 
votes  to  block  subcommittee  approval  at  that 


point,  Hart  asked  for  hearings  of  at  least  a 
few  days.  But  the  only  effect  of  that  post- 
ponement may  be  to  delay  progress  of  the  bill 
by  a  few  weeks.  With  more  than  thirty  Sen- 
ators already  signed  up  as  co-sponsors,  the 
bill  Is  expected  to  sail  through  that  body  In 
short  order.  The  only  possibility  of  trouble 
exists  In  the  House  where  some  100  Congress- 
men have  already  indicated  their  support. 
The  key  man  there.  Chairman  Emanuel  Celler 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  has  said  he  will 
not  seek  to  delay  or  block  progress  of  the  bill. 
His  antitrust  subcommittee  held  a  few  per- 
functory hearings  last  year,  but  may  approve 
it  this  year  without  hearings. 

From  the  beginning,  this  bill  has  had  the 
support  of  key  legislators,  Arizona's  vener- 
able Carl  Hayden,  former  president  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate,  Introduced  the  original 
bill  in  March  1967.  almost  a  full  year  before 
Judge  Walsh's  District  Court  decision.  Hay- 
den, whose  state  Includes  the  Tucson  papers, 
was  Joined  by  fourteen  other  Senators,  most 
of  whom  also  came  from  states  with  similar 
Joint  newspaper  operations.  The  man  who 
has  spent  more  time  on  the  legislation  than 
any  other  Senator  except  Hart  Is  Hiram  L, 
Fong,  the  millionaire  businessman  from 
Hawaii  where  the  two  largest  Honolulu  pa- 
pers have  such  an  agreement,  Fong  has  par- 
ticipated In  nearly  every  hearing,  arguing 
strongly  for  the  bill.  "We're  trying  to  save 
a  falling  newspaper."  he  said  at  the  recent 
hearings,  "so  we  can  have  a  diversity  of 
opinion  In  the  community." 

But  the  most  Important  reason  for  the 
Improved  prospects  for  the  bill  is  the  new 
role  of  Senator  Dlrksen  of  nUnols,  where  no 
newspapers  would  be  directly  affected  by  the 
measure.  Only  last  fall,  the  oily  voiced  cham- 
pion of  special  Interests  stood  opposed  to  S. 
1312,  perhaps  largely  because  of  strong  op- 
position voiced  by  publishers  of  two  large 
and  powerful  subtirban  newspaper  chains 
around  Chicago.  His  vote  in  the  subcom- 
mittee was  enough  to  keep  the  bill  bottled 
up  with  hearings  until  the  last  days  of  the 
session  when  the  subcommittee  finally  ap- 
proved It.  By  then,  however.  It  was  too  late 
for  It  to  get  further. 

Since  the  first  of  this  year,  however,  Dirk- 
sen  hais  been  pushing  the  bill.  And  he  has 
been  questioning  witnesses  with  a  vigor  he 
has  rarely  exerted  In  recent  years.  What  hap- 
pened during  this  time  to  change  his  mind? 
First,  he  was  re-elected  and  apparently  no 
longer  needs  the  friendship  of  weekly  pub- 
lishers. Second,  he  has  begun  making  more 
than  $12,000  a  year  on  a  once-a-week  syndi- 
cated column  that  now  runs  in  about  sixty 
papers,  including  many  vitally  Interested  in 
passage  of  the  controversial  bill.  Dlrksen  not 
only  has  taken  the  leadership  in  the  ques- 
tioning of  witnesses— staying  through  more 
hours  of  testimony  than  he  had  done  In 
years — ^but  he  has  also  offered  several  amend- 
ments designed  to  make  the  legislation  more 
palatable  than  it  has  been  to  date. 

One  of  his  amendments  attempts  to  clarify 
what  Is  meant  by  a  "failing"  newspaper  that 
would  qualify  for  antitrust  immunity  The 
bill  defines  a  falling  paper  as  one  that  "ap- 
pears unlikely  to  remain  or  become  a  finan- 
cially sound  publication,"  He  would  add:  "or 
Is  In  danger  of  probable  failure."  His  word- 
ing, which  he  contended  was  "no  broader 
nor  vaguer"  than  the  language  of  the  anti- 
trust laws.  Is  designed  to  qualify  the  Tucson 
Citizen,  among  others,  as  a  "falling"  paper, 
despite  Judge  Walsh's  finding  that  Small's 
father  In  the  year  before  the  agreement  was 
"prepared  to  finance  the  losses  ...  for  some 
little  time  thereafter." 

Dlrksen's  second  amendment  would  act 
like  a  grandfather  clause,  validating  any 
Joint  agreement  In  effect  prior  to  enactment 
of  the  bill.  It  would  also  require  advance  ap- 
proval by  the  Attorney  General  of  any  new 
agreement.  This  language,  he  explained.  "Is 
designed  to  offer  a  means  of  protection  to 
the  small  suburban  and  weekly  newspapers. 


and  to  newspaper  employees  and  their 
unions,  while  preserving  the  separate  edi- 
torial voices  now  flourishing  In  the  twenty- 
two  cities  with  Joint  operating  arrange- 
ments," ^         . 

Amended  or  not,  the  bill  has  bei<n  the  sub- 
ject of  some  of  the  most  intensive  lobbying 
ever  seen  on  Capitol  Hill  It  is  not  often  that 
newspaper  editors  and  publishers  travel  to 
Washington  to  twist  arms  on  any  matter  be- 
fore Congress  In  most  cases,  tnelr  editorial 
pages— and  sometimes  their  news  columns— 
kre  enough  to  get  results.  But  newspaper  ex- 
ecutives and  even  some  reporters  have  been 
reported  actively  lobbying  for  this  bill. 

Among  the  newspaper  men  who  have  been 
seen  buttonholing  key  legislators  on  Oapltol 
Hill    and   in   other   sections   of   Washington 
have    been    John    Slegenthaler,    editor    and 
vice  president  of  the  Nashville  Ter.Jiessean: 
George   Chaplin,   editor   and   vice   president 
of  the  Honolulu  AdvertUer;  Charlee  Thlerot. 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Son  Francwco 
Chronicle   and  Joseph  Rldder,  publisher  of 
the  San  Jose  Mercury.  In  addition,  Hearst  and 
Scrlpps-Howard  executives  from  around  the 
country  have  written  letters  and  otherwise 
approached  legislators  on  behalf  of  the  MU. 
These    contacts,    plus    occasional    editorial 
pleas,  have  had  a  powerful  effect.  Like  mem- 
bers of  a  private  club,  editors  of  many  papers 
have  been  rallying  to  the  cause  of  a  few. 
often  regardless  of  whether  they  themselves 
may  be  affected.  Not  since  the  press  crusades 
of  earlier  decades  against  the  ChUd  Lebor 
Act    National   Recovery   Act    (NRA),   Social 
Security  Act  and  other  pieces  of  progressive 
legislation  has   so  much   journalisUc   pres- 
sure been  applied  on  Congress.  And  rar»ly 
has  such  a  blatant  grab  for  special  privilege 
by  anv  group  received  so  much  attention  on 
Caplt<^l  Hill— and  so  little  attention  In  the 
nation's  news  media. 

In  plotting  their  campaign,  newspaper  ex- 
ecutives apparently  decided  on  two  types  of 
public  deception  to  gain  their  ends.  One  has 
been  to  make  the  government's  case  against 
the  Tucson  papers  appear  to  be  an  attack 
against  Joint  printing  facilities,  despite  toe 
fact  that  neither  the  District  Court  nor  the 
Supreme  Court  expressed  any  criticism  of 
combined  printing  faclUtles,  Successive  anti- 
trust  chiefs  in  the  Justice  Department  also 
liave  clearlv  Indicated  that  such  arrange- 
ments are  within  the  law.  since  they  do  not 
involve  price  fixing,  market  allocation  or 
profit  pooling.  The  Impression  left  by  many 
news  stories,  editorials  and  letters  from  edi- 
tors and  publishers  has  been  that  the  gov- 
ernment seeks  to  eliminate  any  and  all  Joint 
operating  arrangements. 

The  other  tactic  has  been  to  give  the  pub- 
lic as  little  information  as  poeslble  about  the 
whole  Issue,  apparently  for  fear  that  pub- 
lic opinion  might  interfere  with  the  courae 
of  the  bill  through  Congress.  In  view  of  the 
sometimes  scandalous  and  sensational  Infor- 
mation disclosed  at  the  hearings,  the  print- 
ing of  so  little  about  them  has  required  a 
conscious  effort  on  numerous  occasions.  "The 
result  has  been  almost  complete  public  ig- 
norance of  the  controversy  and  of  the  enor- 
mous expense  and  energy  going  into  it  from 
journaUstic  and  CXmgresslonal  sources.  TTie 
blU  Itself  Is  still  so  vague  that  many  poUU- 
cians  have  been  talked  into  endorsing  it 
without  understanding  It.  For  such  legisla- 
tors suddenly  it's  1984  when  success  means 
faUure,  illegal  actions  are  legal,  the  rich  are 
the  poor  and  news  1b  not  news. 

Normally,  the  commercial  aspects  of  a  dally 
newspaper  operation  would  not  be  considered 
a  major  public  issue,  but  any  time  such  a 
privileged  Institution  as  the  press  lobbies 
so  intensely  and  so  extensively  for  another 
privilege,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  public  in- 
terest and  concern. 

For  example.  It  is  not  news  when  the  one 
institution  that  investigates  all  others  is  It- 
self finally  investigated  by  politicians  who 
have  more  reason  to  fear  the  press  than  any- 
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one  else?  Is  It  not  new*  when  somo  of  the 
most  poa-ertul  publishers  In  the  nutiun  se<?k 
le^l>lav.\o  '.^0-11^'.'.%  from  the  anntru.it  laws 
fur  c^niinerclal  operiitiun.'  that  are  essen- 
tially nvi  different  tl-.an  those  of  other  busl- 
i^e'se:'  And  Is  It  not  news  when  all  this  Is 
asked  in  the  name  of  preserving  editorial 
Jreedotn ' 

To  be  =v.re  the  hearintcs  have  received 
Seme  coveraae  The  maj^r  wire  services  have 
occaiionally  sec:  routine  reports  about  the 
tesumouy,  particularly  when  there  has  been 
a  local  angle  far  a  particular  paper  But 
almost  all  the  storiei  have  been  brief  and 
superaclal.  with  roundup  and  think  pieces 
almost  n  neMsten-  The  only  newspa-e' 
to  provide  regular  and  sizable  Rcc>-ints  of 
the  hearings  and  the  lobbvlng  has  be*n  The 
W  OS  /i  in  J  ton  Poa  £  v 

For  most  of  the  natl.>n.  the  co\erage  has 
been  extremely  sporadic  and  brief.  !f  indeed 
some  areas  have  received  anv  rep<Tts  at  all 
The  area  of  Tucson,  where  the  whole  'hini? 
started    is  a  striking  example    The  c'.ty  and 
Its   newspapers   were    mentioned    frequently 
in     the     se-.en-vt  lume      3  461-pa({e     hertrtng 
record,  and  much  of  the  testimony  has  had 
a    direct    bearing   on    the    Tucson    situation 
Yet   according   to  Tucson  s   Mayor  James  N. 
Corbett,   there   has   been      not   one   word    in 
the  papers  about  this  bill    The  papers  have 
not  found   these   hearings   newsworthy  "   He 
told  Senate   investigators  recently   that   the 
publishers     don  t   want   to   let   pe>^ple   know 
thev  are  asking  special  relief  from  C-'ngre^s  " 
Before  he  left  Tucson  to  testlfv  against  the 
bill,  he  said,   he  was  interviewed   by  all  -the 
local   news   media   there    But     acordlng   to 
him.    not  one  word  appeared  m  the  papers  ' 
though  radio  and  television  carri'^d  reports 
Corbett  disputed  Sm.^Il's  claim  thi>.*  there 
hAve  been  dl.er^jent  editorial  voice*  In  T'lc- 
9cn    He  said  Nsth  paoers  had  opposed  nearly 
every   phase    7f   a    drive  to  attract   more   in- 
dustry to  the  area,  had  eSectlvely  killed  an 
urban  renewal  proje<-t  and  had  consistently 
seen  their  poUtloal  c.indidates  and  points  of 
view  rejected  by  the  voters  in  local  elections 
On     the    other    h»nd.    Small     had    testified 
earlier   that   his   papers   had   won   the  Com- 
munity Services  Award  of  the  .Arizona  News- 
paper   Aasociatlon   for    ten    out    of   thirteen 
years. 

The  m.»t  serious  thing,  said  Corbett.  U 
"the  control  of  a  man  s  mind  '  He  sjiid  he 
less  feared  a  sirgle  mon.ipoly.  for  its  bias  la 
uaually  cl»ar  to  all  and  there  usually  are 
checks  and  balances  But  when  one  news- 
paper appears  as  two  "It  strikes  right  at  the 
heart  of  the  basic  rights  of  man  '  He  said 
the  two  p.'.pers  had  a  "stranglehold"  on 
Tucson. 

David  J  Leonard  a  Tucson  attorney  who 
tesQfied  the  same  day.  called  the  city  "the 
best  model  ■  of  what  would  happen  in  other 
titles  If  the  bin  were  passed  Leonard  has 
filed  a  class  action  for  several  merchants 
and  the  city  of  T-Jcson,  seeking  damages  for 
overcharges  for  advertising  In  the  two  papers 
during  the  Joint  operation  He  said  ptissage 
of  the  blU  would  eliminate  grounds  for  dam- 
ages ar.d  thus  remove  a  vested  right  guar- 
anteed by  the  CoaBtltunon  For  this  re;i-son. 
h£  called  the  bill  uncoostitutlcnal 

Accompanying  Leonard  was  a  department 
store  owner.  Louis  Cohn.  who  said  Tucson 
advertising  rates  were  approximately  twice 
those  charged  by  monopoly  papers  m  similar 
situations  elsewhere  m  the  country  His 
statement  disputed  an  earlier  statement  by 
Small  that  Tucson  s  advertising  ratea  were 
about  average  for  U  S.  dallies  of  similar  size. 
Leonard  presented  copies  of  one  of  the 
oddest  documents  ever  seen  In  Wa.shlntcton 
He  referred  to  it  as  the  Pig  Dtcumenf  be- 
cause of  the  cartoons  with  which  the  Tucson 
papers  depict  themse".. es  as  piits  The  exhlb.t 
which  was  entered  Into  the  subcommittee 
record  was  a  "Presentation  '  by  the  Arizona 
Star  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  In  1946 
to  prove  that    excessive  excess  profits"  earned 


h\  the  !>,jp«'rs  uurlni:  World  War  II  were  not 
taxable  because  they  were  not  purely  '  due 
to  the  war  bo<:im  but  to  the  '  ••llmuiat:  >a  o! 
Ov..mpet;tlon  ■  the  ver.  tl\lnz  that  the  papers 
aenied  having  done  In  the  government  c.%.'.c 
iigalnst  them 

One  pu«e  .^f  the  Pre-entaiion"  depicts  the 
Sta'  and  Citizen  as  two  pigs  in  ID39  tugging 
\rtlnly  m  opposite  dlrcctlr.r.s  but  unable  to 
reach  the  trovighs  of  '  advertl.'lug"  and  cir- 
culation "  A  second  drawing  immediately  be- 
low depl'-ts  the  w.ir  period  of  1940  to  1945 
when  the  Joint  operat.m;  agreement  was  In 
e.Tect  the  pigs  are  growitu;  IM  at  the 
trouKh-' 

Despite  the  buarre  nature  cf  this  docu- 
ment, revealed  In  public  for  the  first  time. 
It  was  not  appiren'lv  i:ieiitl  nt-d  in  anv  wire 
iervlce  report  of  the  hearing  that  day.  The 
Wish'.ngtvn  Po^t  was  app.irently  the  only 
paper  in  the  country  t  ■  run   i  photognph 

.Mmost  as  sen.satlonnl  testimony  had  oc- 
curred the  previous  dav  with  almost  the  same 
hick  of  interest  by  'he  new*  media  It  con- 
cerned a  televlsl-n  cameraman  who  had  been 
a  victim  of  spvln^  in  circumstances  that  re- 
called the  experience  of  Ralph  Nader  with 
General  Motors  .Ml>ert  Kihii  tL'ld  the  tub- 
committee  that  he  beKan  to  be  trailed  by 
two-way  r\dl  -equipped  car^  seven  davs  after 
WTltmg  a  letter  to  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  arcusinit  his  employer. 
Station  KRON-TV.  with  managing  the  news 
to  suit  the  cop<-irate  interests  .if  1'^  parent 
the  San  Fran^nM-n  Chronicle  Klhn.  who  said 
he  was  tricked  into  quitting  his  Job  said 
other  radio-equipped  c^irs  parked  for  long 
perlixls  outside  his  home  And  he  said  his 
friends  and  former  wife  were  questioned  by 
niysten 'US  investigator's  seekln?  perB"n.il 
information  Klhn  said  the  detectives  had 
been  hired  by  a  law  Arm  th  it  I'jes  business 
with  the  Ch'-onicU.  a  paper  with  a  stake  la 
the  Newspaper  Preservation   Act 

Soripps-Howard  s  UPI  wire  Eervlce  men- 
•loned  his  damaging  testimony,  but  burled 
i:  near  the  end  of  a  long  str  ry.  leading  with 
far  less  sensational  statements  from  Mil- 
waukee s  May:>r  Henry  W  Maler  However, 
the  s'ory  ornltted  Maler's  strong  criticism 
of  the  Milwaukee  Jottrnal  for  alleged  Inade- 
quacies :n  reportltij;  local  news 

Another  witness  that  dav.  Bruce  Brug- 
nian.  publisher  of  the  monthly  San  Fran- 
i-isco  Bay  Guardian,  presented  clippings  of  a 
it^rv  from  his  paper  about  the  alleged  spy- 
ing He  said  that  only  his  paper  and  Variety 
had  reported  the  news  He  said  he  had  per- 
sonally handed  the  de-alls  to  local  managers 
f  the  two  wire  Fervloes  and  several  radio 
stations,  but  that  nob(  dy  used  It  or  at- 
tempted to  check  It  ..ut  Both  he  and  Klhn 
said  after  the  hearing  that  they  l-ad  told 
several  radio  and  televl.slon  stations  in  ad- 
vance about  their  testimony,  but  none,  in- 
cluding the  Cnronxcle,  even  bothered  to  send 
.-I  r^p.  rter  or  cameraman  to  the  hearings 
The  Chrimicle  sen'  a  lawyer  to  observe  Both 
Brugman  and  another  witness.  San  Fran- 
cL.co  lawytr  Michael  N  Khourle.  testified 
that  neither  of  the  t\<o  niajor  papers  In 
that  city  had  been  reporting  previous  Sen- 
ate sessions  on  the  bill 

Brugman  also  told  an  Incredible  story 
about  an  alleged  coin-mintlnj  .peratlon  In 
•he  C'ironicle  building  two  years  ago.  but 
never  reported  beyond  the  confines  of  his 
mall  periodical  According  to  the  article 
pre=*nted  by  Brugman  from  his  Issue  of  Au- 
gust 10.  1967.  Chroniclr  editor  Scott  Newhall 
d>:-veIo^>ed  a  strange  fa'clna'lon  that  year  for 
the  tltiy  Caribbean  Island  of  AngulUa.  3  000 
mi>'  fr  m  San  Pr.mcisco  At  one  point,  said 
Brugman.  Newhall  had  two  copy  boys  spend 
a  Sunday  afternoon  with  a  hydraulic  press 
in  the  Chronicle  building  over-stamping 
Peruvian  and  Mexican  silver  coins  with  the 
words.  Angullla  Liberty  Dollar  "  Brugman 
prln'ed  a  photogriph  cf  the  coin  In  his  pa- 
per The  plan  according  to  Brugman's  ac- 
count,   which    was    never    refuted,    was    for 


Newhall.  a  coin  collector,  to  mint  luOaO  to 
help  shore  up  .Angullla's  san^in^  econ.  iny. 
The  coins  costing  about  SI  each  were  to  be 
.'..Id  to  prl\ate  co.lec'  ir?  '.  r  a.',  much  as  $10. 
with  all  profits  tfiu'^  t  ■  'he  Island  cf  Au- 
.;ulU«  This  is  another  rem.iritable  story  that 
h.t.  been  completely  lgi.or"d  b\  the  nation's 
nevk'^  media  (though  a  batik  took  a  full-page 
.id  In  r^«-  iV.'ii  York.  Ti'ncx  to  promote  the 
-chemei 

Tlie  prest.  has  gained  a  reputation  for  pry- 
ing teirets  out  of  nearly  e\ory  corner  of  life; 
and  selling  the  news  tc  all  who  are  willing 
to  pay  for  It  But.  as  the  Senate  hearings 
have  shown  once  again,  the  watchdog  that 
watches  everyone  el.se  is  reluctant  to  tell 
secrets  about  Itself  Apparently  not  even  the 
power  of  Congress  can  cxptisc  the  full  story 
or  slow  the  quest  f  r  .-tUl  more  privll'.-gts 
f.r  the  press 

(From  the  New  Republic.  Jan    17,  1970 1 

Wh.'^T    the    V'UC    HatSIDENT    .\N3    T!1E    PREiS 

Kept  Dark--Spiro  .Ac.sews  Candies 
iBv  Morton  Mmtzi 
There  Isn't  much  reason  to  doubt  that  Vice 
President  Agnew  has  tried  to  Intimidate  the 
news  media  and  among  newsmen  there  Isnt 
much  doubt  th.it  in  many  place;,  and  ir.  w;i\8 
not  .ilways  perceptible,  he  succeeded  Whnr 
hasn't  been  sufficiently  noticed  hovever.  Is 
that  the  media  viruailv  Ign-irr^d  or  blached 
out  significant  .ind  revealing  aspects  of  the 
story 

C'Onslder   .Agnew's   speech    In   Mont.gomery. 
The    Vice    President    anguished    at>out    "the 
trend    toward    monopollzat'on    of    the   great 
;  ubllc  information  vehicles   »nd  the  concen- 
tration of  more  and  more  p>,W(  r  o\er  public 
ripiriun  In  fewer  and  fewer  hands"  No  one 
m.^de  much  of  the  fact  that  Agnew  had  not 
a  word  to  say  about  the  very  obvious  exam- 
ples of  news  media  concentration  surround- 
ing him  when  he  spoke   In  Ahibftina  the  plant 
N'ewhou.se     Newspap>ers     ch  ii:i     owns     both 
dallies  in  HunteviUe  and  Mobile,  WAPI-TV- 
.\M  FM  in  Birmingham  and  a  CATV   (com- 
munity antenna  television  network)    In  An- 
nlston    Newhouse  and  another  gi.Tnt  chain, 
Scrlpps-Hom-ard,  share  owner-ship  of  the  daily 
p.ipers  in  Birmingham    Close  by.  Newhouse 
owns  the  dallies  In  New  Orleans  and  Pasca- 
goula.  Miss  .  and   Scrlpps-Howard   owns   the 
papers  and  WMC-TV  In  Memphis.  Along  with 
the  Hearst  C"'rp  .  which  according  to  reliable 
sources  has  enlisted  ceraln  correspondents  In 
a  lobbying  effort    the  Newhouse  and  Scrlpps- 
Howaj-d  chains  are  highly  acii.e  pr.->ponents 
of  the  proposed  NewspaF>er  Preservation  Act. 
This    bill,    which    would    repeal    a    Supreme 
Court  decision   declaring   a   Joint   newspaper 
operating  a^eetnenf  in  Tucson.  Ariz  .  Illegal, 
would  legalize  per  <c  violations  of  the  anti- 
trust     laa-s- -especially     proflt-pooling     and 
price-fixing    Por  years    such  viola' Ions  have 
been  part  and  parcel  of  the  .'clnt  operating 
.wrreements  which  unite  separate  ownerships. 
Including    Newhouse.    Scrlpps-Howard    and 
Hearst,  in  22  cities 

But  m  Montgomery  Mr  Apnew  chose  to 
savage  two  newspapers  that  happen  to  be 
among  the  extremely  few  to  have  the  editorial 
courase  t.i  oppKJse  the  newspaper  bill — The 
Nru-  York  Times  and  The  IVa.s/iinptoTi  Posf, 
which  are  In  two  of  the  Inst  three  major 
cities  to  have  three  separately  owned  dally 
papers  To  go  to  Montgomery  i  Itself  a  monop- 
oly newspaper  townl  to  ntt,Tck  the  Tirrtps  and 
the  Wa.shlngtcn  Post  Co  was  like  going  to 
Cairo  to  attack  Arthur  Goldberg."  Sen  Philip 
\  Hart  (D.  Mich  )  remarked.  Hart  is  the 
•irlncip'^l  opponent  of  the  bill  In  Congress. 
.Vs  chairman  of  the  Senate  antltru.st  sub- 
committee, he  presided  over  two  years  of 
hearings  on  the  measure 

Although  it  Is  noteworthy  that  Mr.  Agnew 
did  not  mention  the  newspaper  bill  in  his 
Montgiimery  speech,  the  almost  universal 
failure  of  the  print  and  broadcast  news  media 
to  call  attention  to  the  omission  Is  Inexcus- 
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able  The  Vice  President.  If  he  has  a  taste 
for  irony,  might  point  this  out  some  time. 
After  all.  as  he  said  In  Montgomery,  he  Is 
"opposed  to  censorship  of  television  and  the 
p-ess  In  any  form."  And  If  he  h;is  a  tiiste  for 
candor  he  might  also  deal  with  the  split  over 
the  bill  m  the  Nixon  Administration — an- 
other newsy  but  widely  ignored  aspect  of  the 
matter. 

With  Budget  Bureau — meaning  'White 
House — clearance  the  Justice  Department 
has  testlSed  strongly  and  even  eloquently 
against  the  bill  before  the  Senate  and  House 
antitrust  subct>nimlttees.  In  June,  Richard 
W.  McLaren,  .\ssistant  Attorney  General  for 
antitrust,  told  Hart's  unit  that  the  bill  would 
iree  a  publisher  making  an  undocumented 
claim  of  financial  distress  "to  agree  with  his 
competitor  to  eliminate  all  commercial  com- 
petition .md  share  with  him  the  fruits  of  an 
absolute  monopoly."  Absolute  monopoly. 
Strong  words.  Was  Mr.  Agnew  listening? 

Practices  such  as  profit-pooling  and  prlce- 
flxlng  "are  Illegal  In  and  of  themselves," 
McLaren  continued.  By  legalinng  them  "the 
bill  would  flout  the  basic  principles  of  the 
free  enterprl<?e  system,"  he  warned.  "If  a 
company,  including  a  newspaper,  can  be 
saved  only  by  eliminating  all  competition 
between  It  and  Its  competitors,  ue  doubt 
that  any  good  case  cxin  be  made  for  the 
prfsci-i'flr-.cm  of  so  lifeless  an  enterprise.  In 
these  circumstances  we  believe  It  would  be 
better  to  permit  its  dls.ippearance  from  the 
market,  thus  making  room  for  Its  replace- 
ment by  a  more  robust  competitor."  (Em- 
phasis supplied.)  In  addition.  McLaren  cited 
"the  lack  of  any  indication  that  such  exueme 
measures  as  price  f.xlng  or  profit  pooling  are 
In  fact  necessary  to  permit  the  Independent 
existence  of  today's  newspapers." 

With  this  total  rejection  of  the  rational 
for  the  bill— that  the  "extreme  measures"  are 
necessary  In  order  to  preserve  the  Independ- 
ent editorial  voices  of  falling  newspapers- 
McLaren  turned  to  a  fundamental  issue  of 
public  policy.  Saying  that  newspapers  "serve 
a  vital  function  in  acting  as  a  watchdog  on 
government."  he  declared;  "To  perform  this 
function  effectively,  newspapers  must  remain 
independent  of  government  and  deal  with  It 
at  arms  length,  affording  government  no 
Immunity  and  seeking  none  from  it.  I  do  not 
personally  believe  that,  in  the  long  run, 
government  promotes  newspaper  independ- 
ence by  granting  newspapers  special  favors. 
To  exemot  newspapers  from  the  most  well- 
established  of  antitrust  prohibitions  .  .  . 
would  without  doubt  Invite  pleas  for  similar 
special-interest  treatment  from  others,  such 
as  book  publishers,  magazines,  and  the 
motion  pltcure  Industry  .  .  .  Having  sought 
such  exemption  Itself,  the  newspaper  In- 
dustry will  be  In  no  position  to  deal  with 
such  efforts  In  an  objective  fashion,  and 
thus  to  perform  Its  basic  public  service 
function." 

But  McLaren  was  to  be  caught  utterly  by 
surprise — and  embarassed  and  saddened — by 
a  series  of  events  that  began  on  a  September 
day  when  Richard  Berlin,  president  cf  the 
Hearst  Corp  ,  went  to  the  White  Hovise  to 
see  Mr  Nixon,  possibly  at  something  less 
than  arm's  length.  A  couple  of  days  later,  the 
Commerce  Department  gave  a  surprise  en- 
dorsement to  the  bill  at  a  hearing  of  the 
House  antitrust  subcommittee.  In  47  years 
in  Congress.  Chairman  Emanuel  Celler  (D, 
N.Y  )  said,  he  never  knew  of  a  case  in  which 
anyone  but  the  Justice  Department  could 
speak  for  the  White  House  on  an  antitrust 
bin.  The  Commerce  Department,  like  the 
Justice  Department,  had  Budget  Bureau 
clearance.  But  It  turned  out  that  the  Budget 
Bureau  In  the  Nixon  Administration  re- 
sembles George  Orwell's  Animal  Farm  In  that 
some  clearances  are  more  equal  than  others. 
In  this  case.  ^?cLaren  had  to  admit  to  Celler 
on  Sept  25.  not  Justice  but  Commerce  spoke 
for  the  President,  even  though  his  close  ad- 
viser. Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell,  had 


backed  the  antitrust  chief.  Caller's  on-the- 
spo'  characterization  of  the  situation  was 
lUumlnaUng:  the  Administration  was  trying 
to  "light  one  candle  for  Christ  and  one  for 
the  Devil  and  take  no  chances." 

Aides   to   Mr.   Nixon   and   Mr.    Agnew,   re- 
sponding to  a  query  about  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's position  on  the  bill,  said  that    "the 
Administration"  supports  It.  Sen.  Hart,  sug- 
gesting that  Mr.  Agnew  really  ought  to  talk 
to  Mr.  Mitchell,  said  "the  Administration'  is 
"half-right."  What  It  comes  down  to  Is  that 
Mr  Agnew  lit  one  candle  for  deconcentratlon 
and   one   for   concentration.   But   by   falling 
to   point    out    the   inconsistency    the    news 
media  as  well  as  Mr.  Agnew  took  no  chances. 
Similar  issues  are  raised  by  the  bill  spon- 
sored by  Sen.  John  O.  Pastore  (D,  R.I.)   and 
zealously  sought  by  the  very  networks  Mr. 
Agnew  denounced  In  Des  Moines  and  Mont- 
gomery, as  well  as  by  concentrated  owner- 
ships with  both  broadcast  holdings  and  "fall- 
ing" newspapers.  The  Pastore  measure  would 
protect  and  advance  concentration  by  making 
it  almost  impossible  for  anyone — including 
aggrieved  minorities  and  groups  that  would 
offer  more  programming  In  the  public  inter- 
est— to  have  a  hearing  to  protest  and  com- 
pete against  existing  licenses  at  renewal  time. 
The  Vice  President,  In  his  speeches,  did  not 
take  a  posiUon  on  the  bill,  although  it  can- 
not be  reconciled  with  his  complaint  about 
"the  growing  monopolization  of  the  voices  of 
pubUc  opinion."  The  President,  at  his  press 
conference  on  Dec.  8.  was  questioned  by  net- 
work reporters  about  the  speeches   (he  en- 
dorsed Mr.  Agnew's  position  on  fair  reporting 
and  commentary  without  specifically  reach- 
ing the  concentration  issues)  but  not  about 
the  Pastore  blU,  Of  course,  the  President  left 
no  doubt  that  concentration  does  not  really 
trouble  him  when — after  getting   clearance 
from  the  broadcast  Industry — he  named  Dean 
Burch  chairman  and  Robert  Wells,  who  came 
from    an    outfit    with    multiple    newspaper 
and  broadcasting  Interests,  a  member  of  the 
Federal    Communications    Commission.    On 
Dec.    17,   they   both   voted   against   sending 
questionnaires   to    sU   conglomerates    about 
connections  between  their  broadcasting  and 
their  other  business  activities. 

Mr.  Agnew  did  not  protest  the  Immense 
contribution  to  concentration  that  the 
Pastore  bill,  which  has  every  chance  of  suc- 
cess, would  make.  The  broadcasters  failed  to 
tell  us  about  that,  and  the  print  media — with 
very  few  exceptions — failed  to  tell  us,  too. 
Some  in  the  business  chalk  up  such  omis- 
sions to  "news  judgment." 


[From   the   Guild   Reporter,   Jan.    23,    1970) 

The  NrwspAPiai  Indttstrt:    Knx  tkb  Obit- 

UART!  the  CORPS!  Is  VEBT  MUCH  AuvB 

Lord  Thomson  of  Fleet,  who  owns  more 
newspapers  than  anyone  else  In  the  world, 
173  In  all.  Including  62  daily,  weekly  and 
Sunday  papers  In  the  U.S.,  recently  was  asked 
why  he  keeps  buying  them  whenever  and 
wherever  he  can. 

"Obviously,"  he  replied,  "because  there's 
money  In  them.  I'd  be  a  fool— wouldn't  I? — 
If  I  bought  them  for  any  other  reason." 

He  was  reminded  that  nearly  all  the 
prophets  of  the  electronic  age,  and  especially 
his  fellow  Canadian,  Marshall  McLuhan,  in- 
sist that  radio,  television.  CATV,  conuntini- 
catlons  satellites,  CMnputers  and  other  elec- 
tronic marvels  soon  to  come  are  making  the 
printed  word  obsolete. 

Thomson,  who.  at  75,  sometimes  forgets 
that  he's  now  a  peer  of  the  realm  and  not 
Just  plain  Boy  Thomson,  the  son  of  a  Toronto 
barber  and  a  chambermaid,  snapped:  "McLu- 
han's  craz — ."  Then  he  caught  himself;  "No. 
don't  say  that.  Just  say  I  disagree  with  him." 

It  may  come  as  a  stirprlse  to  many,  but 
Lord  Thomson  unquestionably  has  the  better 
of  the  argument. 

Actually,  since  1945,  the  newspaper  in- 
dustry  has   been  remarkably   stable.  There 


were  1  749  dallies  in  the  U.S.  then,  three 
less  than  there  are  today.  Of  course,  they  are 
n"t  all  the  same  dallies.  Papers  did  fail,  but 
for  every  one  that  failed  another  was  born. 

By  and  large,  the  newspapers  that  failed 
we'-e  either  in  communities  too  .>^mall  to  sup- 
port them  In  this  era  of  constantly  rising 
costs  or  else  In  cities  like  New  York.  Boston. 
Detroit  and  San  Francisco,  where  the  middle 
cMss  has  been  leaving  for  the  suburbs.  The 
people  replacing  them  are,  for  the  most  part, 
the  poor  and  even  the  indigent.  These  people, 
naturally,  are  not  an  Ideal  target  for 
advertisers.  v,     „ 

Meanwhile,  however,  suburbia  has  been 
flourishing.  That  Is  where  the  new  papers 
are  being  started.  And  that's  where  the 
money  Is. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  population 
of  Marin  County,  Calif.,  was  50.000.  Its  now 
more  than  200,000.  As  a  result,  the  circula- 
tion of  the  San  Rafael  Independent-Journal 
has  risen  from  6.000  to  45,000.  Does  Publisher 
Wlshard  A.  Brown  have  problems?  Certainly. 
"A  problem  for  us."  he  says.  "Is  that  we 
have  too  much  circulation  and  our  circula- 
tion is  too  effective.  People  respond  to  our 
advertising  to  such  a  degree  that  advertisers 
don't  have  to  buy  as  much  adverUsing." 

The  fact  is  that,  on  the  whole,  the  news- 
paper Industry  has  never  been  healthier,  not 
even  In  th2  heydav  of  Joseph  Pulitzer  and 
WUllam  Randolph  Hearst.  Advertising  reve- 
nues and  circulation  are  increasing.  Net  In- 
come in  recent  years  has  represented  a  far 
greater  return  on  revenues  than  those  m 
other  manufacturing  Industries. 
Look  at  the  statistics; 

S'nce  1949.  television  advertising  revenues 
have  risen  from  a  paltry  57.8  million  dollars 
to  3  2  billion  dollars  last  year.  This  Is  a  sensa- 
tional increase.  Surely,  TV  must  have  cut 
into  newspaper  advertUlng  revenues. 

Look  again;  Newspaper  advertising  reve- 
nues have  risen,  too,  from  1.9  billion  dollars 
to  5  3  billion  doUars,  and  this  rise  has  almost 
exacUy  paralleled  the  rise  in  TV  revenue. 
Newspaper  advertUlng  revenue  today  Is  al- 
most as  great  as  television,  radio  and 
magazine   advertising  revenues   combined. 

Meanwhile.  circtUation  has  been  increas- 
ing too,  from  51  mllUon  in  1946  to  62.5  mU- 
liori  last  year.  The  population  has  eiyanded 
more  rapidly,  but  this,  as  Jon  G.  Udell,  di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research 
and  Service  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
pointed  out  In  a  recent  study  "does  not  pro- 
v^e  a  fair  and  meaningful  comparison  be- 
cause babies  and  small  children  do  not  read 
newspapers." 

The  market  for  newspapers,  says  Udell  is 
concentrated  almost  entirely  in  the  popula- 
tion between  the  ages  of  21  and  65.  And  the 
rise  In  newspaper  circulation  has  exceeded 
the  growth  in  that  segment  of  the  popula- 

*Most  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  are  Prtjately 
owned-  in  fact  most  newspaper  publishers 
are  the  sons  and  even  the  grandsons  of  news- 
paper publishers.  It's  a  family  business.  Since 
these  publishers  don't  Issue  annual  reports, 
it's  almost  impossible  to  figure  out  Just  how 
profitable  are  the  newspapers  they  own.  What 
is  more,  most  publishers  of  privately  owned 
newspapers  habitually  cry  poverty.  And,  even 
when   they   admit  to  making  profits,   they 

James  S.  Copley,  who  rvms  a  chain  of  14 
daiUes  based  in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  recently 
was  asked:  "Can  the  pubUsher  of  a  small- 
town newspaper  make  as  high  a  return  on 
his  investment  as  he  would,  say,  if  he  put 
his  money  Into  a  savings  and  loan  account?" 
S&Ls  In  California  now  pay  5.25  percent. 

Copley  replied:  "That's  going  to  vary  from 
market  to  market,  but  generalUy  I'dsay  he 
could  make  more  money  elsewhere." 

Robert  Letts  Jones,  president  of  the  Cop- 
ley Newspapers,  Interjected:  "To  us,  news- 
papering  Isn't  just  money."  Copley  resumed: 
"In  some  towns  It  would  be  impossible  to 
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make  as  mucM  from  neirspaperlng  as  from 
putting  the  money  Into  an  S&L.  in  Southern 
CalUor:;l.i  especially  " 

Copley  and  Jone%  are  typical  of  those  pub- 
lishers who  run  prtvately  owned  newspapers 
TTiev  insist  theVre  J'lst  getting  along  And. 
typlcallv.  when  asSced  for  the  kind  of  figures 
that  every  puhllclr  owned  corportitlon  sup- 
plies as  a  matter  of  course,  they  refuse  to 
give  them 

Across  the  continent.  In  Al.entown.  P.i  . 
Donald  P  Miller,  who.  with  his  family,  owns 
90  percent  of  the  company  that  publishes 
The  Morr.in?  Call,  the  Evening  Chronicle 
and  the  Sunday  Call-Chronicle,  burst  out 
laughing 

••I  don't  even  tell  mv  stockholders  the  kind 
of  flgiires  vou're  .^.sklng  for."  he  said  "I 
ha-.e  ;■:  C-:  them  Ail  I  ever  tell  em  Is  that 
we  did  very  good  or  that  we  didnt  do  quite 
as  good  as  Id  hoped  " 

Char.actenstlcally.  the  publishers,  who 
constantlv  t.ilk  about  "the  publics  nght  to 
know.'  bar  their  own  reporters  from  the 
annual  conventions  of  the  .\NP.\ 

Despite  this,  there  is  ample  evidence  that 
newspapers.  Copley  s  Included,  are  a  far  bet- 
ter investment  than  an  S.tL  account  One  Is 
the  annual  sfjdies  that  Editor  &  Publisher, 
the  weekly  news  mag.izlne  of  the  newspaper 
industry,  makes  of  medium-sized  d.Ulies  and 
of  dallies  with  a  circulation  of  250.000  or 
more 

These  studies  are  based  on  top-secre:  re- 
ports from  the  newspapers  themselves 
Ex.*mlne  the  !.u«t  statistical  analysis  of  what 
EA-P  calls  the  '  medium-clty  newspaper": 

Operating  eroenses  in   1968   amounted  to 
3  5   million   dollars.   $131,300   more   than    In 
1967   Operating  profit  was  1  4  million  dollars 
versus    12    mllllcn   dollars,   a   very   nice   28  6 
percent    Profit    after   taxes   was   $660,900.   an 
ir.cre.ise  of  5  6  percent  over  the  year  before 
In    other    words.   EiPs    medtum-city    news- 
paper netted  close  to  14  percent  on  revenues 
Since   the   publishers   of    privately   owned 
newspapers    are    so    passionately    secretive, 
there's  no  way  of  knowing  what  the  medium- 
clty  paper  returned  on  stockholders'  equity. 
E&Ps  studv  of  newspapers  with  a  circula- 
tion of  250  000  or  more  Is  equally  revealing 
On  the  average  last  year,  they  had  revenues 
of   16  5  million  dollars.  This  s'udy  does   not 
disclose    what    the    operating    profit    was    or 
what   the    newsptpers   paid    In   taxes,   but    It 
does  reveal  how  much  they  made  after  taxes 
It   wiis   3  7   million   dollars.   .'2  4   percent   of 
revenues 

In  contrast,  according  to  a  study  made  by 
the  First  NaMonal  City  Bank  the  average  net 
profit  on  revenues  for  all  manufacturing  in- 
dustries last  ye^r  was  5  8  percent  Even  the 
drug  industry  netted  only  9  5  percent  on 
revenues. 

Another  Indication  ol  how  profitable  ne'^s- 
papers  can  bec^^mp  from  the  annu.^l  reports 
of  those  newspiF>ers  that  are  publicly  owned 
Lord  Thomson's  newspapers  In  the  C  .5  and 
Canada  are  run  by  a  company  in  his  em- 
pire called  Thomsfin  Newspapers  Ltd.  Last 
year,  thev  had  revenues  of  92  9  million  dol- 
lars. Operatmc  prcftt  was  28  7  million  dol- 
lars. 31  percent  After  depreciation,  interest 
on  long-term  debt  income  taxes  and  similar 
costs.  Thomson  Newspapers  Ltd  netted  9  1 
million  dolLirs.  9  8  percent  of  revenues  It  re- 
turned 16  9  percent  on  stockholder^;'  equity 

No  wonder  Lord  Thomson  doesn't  take 
Marshall  McLuhan  very  seriously. 

The  Gannett  newspaper  chain  has  nothing 
to  sob  about,  either  Gannett  Co..  Inc  .  owns 
newspapers  in  25  cities  and  towns,  mostly  in 
New  York  State  but  also  in  Connecticut.  Flor- 
ida, nunols  and  New  Jersey. 

Gannett  went  public  In  December  1968  Its 
first  annual  report  shows  that,  in  1968.  reve- 
nues from  circulation  amounted  to  31  mil- 
lion dollars,  up  from  28  1  million  dollars  In 
1967  and  20  6  million  dollars  In  1964  Adver- 
tising revenue  was  84  2  million  dollars,  up 
from  74  5  million  dollars  In  1967  and  53  1 
million  dollars  In  1964   Total  revenues:  1152 


million  dollars,  an  increivse  of  12  percent  over 
1967   56  percent  over  1964 

Perhaps  the  best  Indication  of  how  profit- 
able new.spapers  are  Is  this     Try  to  buy  one 
It's    not    completelv    impossible     Newspa- 
pers do  change  hand^.  but.  considering  the 
size  of  the  industrv.  rarely 

In  December  1968.  Walter  B  Kerr,  for- 
merly president  of  the  Sant,i  Fe  New  Mexi- 
can piiijllshed  a  studv  of  Just  how  many 
had  ch.mged  hands  In  the  preceding  year. 
The  grand  total  37  of  the  nations  1.749 
dallies  In  the  first  ten  months  of  1968  cnly 
18  changed  hands  Of  these  53  papers  eight 
had  clrculitlons  of  lese  than  5  000,  13  were 
m  the  3  000-to-lOOOO  bracket;  17  In  the 
lOOOO-to-25  000  bracket,  and  14  In  the 
25.000-10-50  000  bracket 

Only  three  of  the  243  p.apers  In  tae  US. 
with  sales  of  more  than  50.000  to  more  than 
500  000  were  sold  In  this  two-year  period." 
Kerr  rep<ir'ed  Tlil.'^,  he  said  was  not  because 
ot  a  lack  of  would-be  buyers  but  ■bec:iuse 
few  of  the  medlum-to-Urge  enterprises 

are  for  sale" 

George  Romano  and  his  partner.  Vincent 
J  Manno  are  two  of  the  leading  newspaper 
brokers  In  the  US  Romano  says  'We  have 
a  dozen  buyers  lor  every  seller  We've  gone 
.\s  long  as  a  ve.ir  without  closing  a  deiU  No 
one  has  to  put  up  a  For  Sale'  sign  People 
Will  ccme  knocking  on  his  |the  seller's  1 
cl>>r  anyway  " 

How  does  >ne  evaluate  the  worth  of  a 
newspaper'  Evervone  a»n'e«'s  There's  abso- 
lutelv  no  way  of  doing  so 

One  Ea-stern  publl.sher.  when  asked  how 
much  he  thought  his  paper  wias  worth,  an- 
swered "How  much  do  y>  u  think  yo;ir  wife 
is  worth"" 

Another  Eastern  publisher,  who  permits 
his  executives  to  buv  stock  In  the  paper. 
which  they  must  sell  b.ack  to  him  when  they 
leave,  was  :isked  how  much  he  pays  for  It 
When  he  buvs  it  b:ack  He  recited  a  formula 
.complicated  enough  to  make  a  nuclear 
physicist's  mind  reel  Just  as  the  questioner 
had  figured  out  that  he  pavs  roughly  25 
Mrnes  earnings,  he  added  "Of  course,  the 
stock  is  worth  a  helluva  lot  more  If  I  ever 
deci'Jpd  to  sell,  and  I  can't  imagine  why  I 
would,    I'd   ask  a   helluva  !.>t  more" 

Publishers  usuallv  are  In  a  position  to  bid 
far  more  for  a  newspaper  than  nonpubllsh- 
ers  In  p.u-t.  this  Is  because  they  know  the 
business  and  can  hope  to  make  conslderablv 
more  from  the  newspaper  than  someone  who 
still  has  to  learn  It  The  newspaper  they 
seek,  moreover  may  fit  In  with  the  propertle.i 
they  already  own  By  purchasing  It.  they 
may  tie  able  tx:)  establish  a  mon^^oly  of  a 
circulation  area 

Most  Important  cf  all.  burtn?  oth"r  news- 
papers Is  a  way  for  publishers  to  retan  earn- 
ings without  paying  excess-profit  taxes;  the 
tax  laws  view  It  a«  a  legitimate  form  of  ex- 
pansion, and  therefore  publishers  can  use  re- 
tained earnings  for  this  purpoee 

Almost  invari.ibly.  therefore,  when  a  news- 
paper changes  hands  it  goes  to  another  pub- 
lisher. That  Is  why  newspaper  chains  are 
growing  Almost  h.aif  the  newspapers  In  the 
U  S.  are  now  owned  by  chains 

From  the  few  hard-and-fast  statistics  that 
have  become  public,  newspapers  :-eem  to  sell 
usually  for  about  twice  revenues;  that  la. 
E&P  s  typical  medium-clty  newspaper  should 
be  worth  about  10  million  dollars.  However, 
there  are  papers  that  have  gone  tor  three  and 
e\en  four  times  reienues. 

Publisher  Wlshard  Brown  of  the  San  Ra- 
fael Independent -Journal  says  he  knows  of  a 
pap>er  roughly  In  the  same  class  as  his  that 
sold  four  years  ago  lor  12  million  dollars 
Browns  paper  last  year  had  revenues  of  4  5 
million  dollars  Assuming  that  four  years  ago 
the  paper  he's  talking  about  had  revenues  of 
4  million  dollars,  this  means  It  went  for  three 
times  revenue.s    Brown  says: 

•  The  price  some  papers  are  going  for.  re- 
gardless of  what  price  I  put  on  mine,  some- 
body would  pay  It." 


There  Is  a  reason  for  these  prices: 
Monopoly  IS  the  key  to  proflt^ibillty  In  the 
nevk-spaper  industry  generally.  The  Industry 
tcxlay  is  healthier  than  ever  before  precisely 
brc.iut.e  the  number  of  newspapers  In  the 
US  declined  from  1920  through  1945.  It  left 
the  industry  what  William  Lobe,  the  mav- 
erick right-winger,  who  publishes  the  Man- 
chester .NH  1  C:-.lon-I/eader,  calls  "an  un- 
regulated public  utility." 

In  must  communities,  one  publisher  owns 
all  the  dailies  in  the  county.  Elsewhere,  one 
publisher  nuiv  own  the  morning  paper  while 
.mother  owns'  the  evening  paper,  they  com- 
pete but  they  do  not  ctjmpcte  head-on. 

In  many  cases,  these  monopolies  extend  far 
bevond  the  cities  where  the  newspapers  are 
puoUshed.  Oannett's  monopoly  extends  for 
100  miles  in  every  direction  from  Cape  Ken- 
nedy Media  General  s  Richmond.  Va  newspa- 
pers blanket  40  counties  The  AUentown 
Pa  I  Call-Chronicle  Co.'s  newspaper  blanket 
nine  counties  Loeb  has  the  only  Sunday 
paper  in  the  whole  st.ate  of  New  Hampshire. 
Many  newspaper  publishers,  though  not 
all.  hate  that  word,  monopoly."  Says  Don 
Miller  lof  the  Call-Chronlclc]  :  "What  mo- 
nopoly'' Why.  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
comes  into  my  circulation  area,  and  so  does 
the  New  York  Times.  I  have  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations  competing  with  me.  and 
the  weeklies  are  tough  competition,  too." 

Such  talk  cannot  be  taken  seriously.  And 
the  reason  is  the  very  same  reason  the  news- 
paper industry  has  been  able  to  prosper 
despite  the  miracles  of  the  electronic  age. 
They  serve  a  purpose  no  other  medium  can. 
In  simple  fact,  the  only  real  competition 
metrop<3lltan  newspapers  have  comes  from 
suburb.an  newspapers:  the  only  real  com- 
petitors .small-city  newspapers  have  are  the 
surrounding  weeklies  And  both  the  metro- 
politan newspapers  and  the  small-cltv  news- 
papers have  been  meeUng  this  challenge. 
They  are  buying  s\iburban  newspapers:  they 
are  publishing  special  editions  that  can  com- 
pete With  the  weeklies  both  In  specialized 
news  and  In  advertising:  they  are  publishing 
weekly  Inserts  geared  to  a  particular  com- 
munity as  part  of  their  regular  editions. 

Profitable  as  newspapers  are  today,  the 
chances  are  they  will  be  more  profitable  still 
m  the  years  to  come.  For  they  are  discover- 
ing the  20th  Century  For  one  thing,  they 
have  learned  that  electronics  can  be  added 
to  printing  to  make  the  manufacture  of 
newspapers  more  efficient  and  less  expensive. 
Along  with  the  virtues  of  technological 
devel-'ipment  the  newspaper  Industry  also 
has  discovered  the  virtues  of  public  own- 
ership Although  most  newspapers  still  are 
privately  owned,  an  Increasing  number  are 
going  public. 

One  reason  Is  the  problem  of  Inheritance 
•axes  Another,  says  Chairman  Tennant  Bry- 
an of  Media  General,  "is  the  fact  that  fami- 
lies have  a  tendency  to  proliferate.  You 
•ake  a  newspaper  owned  by  the  same  family 
for  three  generations.  Just  think  of  how 
many  descendants  there  are.  Ownership  and 
control  have  become  so  fragmented  that  go- 
ing- public  Is  a  necessity." 

A  third  reason  Is  the  expansion  of  the 
chains:  This  requires  more  money  than 
many  of  them  have;  the  stock  market  Is  the 
place  to  get  It 

Media  General's  Alan  Donnahoe  believes 
that  "public  ownership  eventually  Is  going 
to  give  us  more  proflt-ible  newspapers  be- 
cause stockholders  won't  stand  for  the 
slcppiness  and  Inefficiency  of  seme  publish- 
ers who  are  now  answerable  to  nobody  but 
themselves." 

The  newspaper  Industry  does,  of  course, 
have  problem.s.  In  the  larger  cities,  the  labor 
unions  have  been  a  perennial  problem,  for 
they  have  resisted  technological  change.  The 
.\ntltru5t  Division  of  the  Justice  Department 
is  a  major  problem,  too,  for  It  has  become 
Increasingly  concerned  about  the  lack  of 
competition  In   the  Industry.  It  has  won  a 
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court  decree  against  an  agreement  by  the 
morning  una  evening  newspapers  in  Tucson, 
Ariz,  to  opeiate  Jointly,  sell  advertising 
Jointly  and  pool  profits.  This  could  destroy 
sin. liar  agrei-ments  In  22  otl-.er  cites. 

Problems?  Everv  industry  has  problems.  It 
can  stand  a  few  of  them  when  Us  as  prof- 
itable as  the  ne\vip,.per  Industry. 

But  BaiTon'b  lounU  that  such  recent  acqui- 
sliion.s  as  Newhouse  s  purchase  of  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  for  51  million  dollars 
amounted  lo  a  purchase  price  of  as  much  as 
$120  per  reader  And  when  L^rd  Thompson 
paid  72  :nli:i en  dollars  for  a  dozen  Brush- 
Moore  dalli-s  lie  was  paying  almost  200  times 
their  combined  circulation.  Barron's  said. 
But  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Mirror  Co.'s  re- 
cent purchase  ot  the  Dallas  Times  Herald 
iii.icie  ihe.se  look  like  "sniall  potatoes,"  Bar- 
ron's adds  The  Times  Mirror  paid  out  about 
360  times  the  dally  circulation  of  the  Dallas 
paper. 

one  publisher  told  Forbes  that  he  esti- 
mates his  stock  Is  worth  25  times  earnings. 
•Of  court c."  he  ..oded.  "the  stock  Is  really 
worth  a  helluva  lot  more.  If  I  ever  decided 
to  sell,  and  I  cant  Imagine  why  I  would.  I'd 
a^k  a  helluva  lot  more  " 

Another  publisher  told  Forbes.  "The  price 
some  papers  are  going  for.  regardless  of  what 
price  I  put  on  mine,  somebody  would  pay 
It." 

■Currently."  Barron's  adds,  "publishers  are 
beating  the  bushes  seeking  Independent 
owners  who  may  want  to  sell." 

More  and  more  newspap)ers  are  switching 
from  family  or  private  ownership  to  public 
ownership-^  and  the  trend  will  continue. 
Forbes  and  Barron's  agree. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  the  public  Is 
getting  ii  peek  at  newspaper  profits,  form- 
erly hidden  from  view. 

It  also  means  that  newspaper  publishers 
are  under  more  pressure  to  Increase  their 
profitability,  whether  by  expanding  or  by  op- 
erating more  efflclently,  the  two  magazines 
agree. 

Barron's  says  that  expanslon-mlnded  pub- 
lishers "will  pay  what  seems  a  highly  In- 
flated price  for  a  family-run  newspaper,  on 
the  assumption  that  Improved  methods  will 
boost  the  latter's  earnings  enough  to  make 
the  deal,  eventually,  a  bargain." 

Forbes  quotes  a  Media  General  (formerly 
Richmond  Newspapers)  executive  who  be- 
lieves that  "public  ownership  eventually  Is 
going  to  give  us  more  profitable  newspapers 
because  stockholders  won't  stand  for  the 
slopplness  and  Inefficiency  of  some  publish- 
ers who  are  now  answerable  to  nobody  but 
themselves." 

'Finally,"  Barron's  reports,  "publishers, 
long  suspicious  of  outsiders,  are  discovering 
at  last  that  the  open  disclosure  of  highly 
profitable  returns — far  from  hurting  their 
Image — greatly  enhances  It  as  well  as  the 
equity  behind  It." 

Every  indication,  then.  Is  that  the  news- 
paper business  Is  highly  profitable.  But,  why 
It  Is  so  profitable  goes  beyond  the  rising  cir- 
culation and  ad-revenue  figures,  the  two 
magazines  agree. 

"Monopoly  Is  the  key  to  profitability  In 
the  newspaper  industry  generally."  writes 
Forbes. 

"The  Industry  today  is  healthier  than  ever 
before  precisely  because  the  number  of  news- 
papers In  the  U.S.  declined  from  1920  through 
1945."  it  declares 

Dallies  In  97  percent  of  the  nation's  1,500 
cities  "enjoy  a  'monopoly'  status,"  Barron's 
savs,  adding  that  "the  'monopoly'  paper  In  a 
suburb  Is  particularly  attractive." 

"Perhaps  the  classic  example  of  the  bene- 
fits enjoyed  from  a  near-monopoly  position 
Is  the  New  York  Times,  now  the  only  stand- 
ard-sized general  paper  In  town."  Barron's 
says.  W^hen  a  stock-holder  "unappeased  by 
a  four-year  earnings  Jump  to  $1.64  a  share 
from  46  cents"  asked  Publisher  Arthur  Ochs 
Sulzberger  why  the  Times  couldn't  strive  to 
become  more  of  a  regional  newspaper.  Sulz- 


berger replied  that  the  Times  already  has  a 
substantial  circulation  In  Boston. 

A  West  Coast  example  of  growth  Is  the  Los 
Angles  Times,  Barron's  adds,  citing  the  fact 
that  a  recent  Orange  County  edition,  "which 
management  hoped  to  see  In  the  black  within 
two  years,  broke  even  within  a  couple  of 
months." 

The  situation  In  Canada  Is  also  rosy,  with 
an  Industry  spokesman  estimating  that  the 
next  five  years  should  be  the  most  successful 
ever  for  newspaper  advertising  In  Canada, 
according  to  Marketing.  Steven  Sohmer,  vice 
president  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
Ushers  Association,  said  during  a  speaking 
tour  In  Canada  that  ad  dollars  lost  to  televi- 
sion In  recent  years  were  beginning  to  return 
to  newspapers.  Marketing  reports. 

Clyde  McDonald,  general  manager  of  the 
Canadian  Dally  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation, predicts  an  adllnage  increase  of  nine 
percent,  or  10  million  lines  this  year,  an  in- 
crease he  terms  "fantastic."  McDonald  added 
that  there  has  been  a  10-percent  rise  in 
Canadian  newspaper  ad  revenues,  up  seven 
million  dollars. 

The  portrait  painted  by  Barron's  and 
Forbes  depicts  a  thriving,  growing  Industry 
that  has  achieved,  as  Barron's  puts  It,  "PI  In 
the  Sky." 

BLtTE   Chip  Investment:    News  Stocks 

BUIXJSH 

For  the  past  two  years,  Forbes  reports, 
Donald  P.  Miller  of  the  Call-Chronicle  Co., 
which  Is  family -owned,  has  been  investing 
his  reserves  in  the  stock  of  publicly  owned 
newspapers.  He  says:  "They're  Just  as  liquid 
as  Treasuries  and  a  good  deal  better." 

His  portfolio  now  Includes  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Gannett  newspapers,  Media  Gen- 
eral, Capitol  Cities  Broadcasting  (which  owns 
the  Falrchlld  newspapers),  Corinthian 
Broadcasting,  the  Times  Mirror  Co.,  the 
Knight  newspapers,  the  Lee  newspapers  and 
Dow-Jones.  It  represents  a  total  Investment 
of  »277,800. 

"The  other  meaning,"  Forbes  writes,  "sit- 
ting m  his  office  m  Allentown,  Pa..  Miller  did 
some  quick  calculating  on  a  machine  behind 
his  desk. 

"  'Since  we  started  buying  these  newspaper 
stocks,'  he  said,  'the  market  has  gone  down 
about  20  percent.  Our  newspaper  stocks  are 
now  worth  $302,600,  which  means  they're  up 
8.9  percent.' 

"Miller  has  been  wise  In  his  choice  of  news- 
paper stocks.  Not  all  of  them  managed  to  rise 
in  a  declining  market. 

"On  the  other  hand.  Miller's  basic  point  Is 
right:  Newspaper  stocks  generally  have  been 
going  up  despite  the  11.5-percent  decline  of 
the  market  this  year.  Recent  quotations 
showed  the  New  York  Times  up  7  percent 
since  Jan.  1;  the  Knight  newspapers,  28  per- 
cent; the  Times  Mirror  Co.,  3  percent;  Media 
General,  20  percent;  Dow-Jones,  3  percent." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  AIKEN  (after  having  voted  In  the 
negative).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater).  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "nay."  Therefore,  I  with- 
draw my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (after 
having  voted  in  the  negative) .  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Dodd)  .  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  per- 


mitted  to   vote,   I   would   vote    "nay." 
Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel  I,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Ribicoff),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings), 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton).  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Ribicoff  J  would  each  vote 

"nay."        

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott), 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  ,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty)  ,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Schweiker),  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Smith)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood)  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbe)  are  absent  on  ofiBcial  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Axlott)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mtindti,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater)  has  been  previously 
announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  64, 
nays  13,  as  follows: 

[No.  26  Leg.) 
YEAS— 64 


.Mien 

Gore 

Murphy 

.Anderson 

Grlffln 

Pastore 

Baker 

Gumey 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Hansen 

Pell 

Bellmon 

Harris 

Proxmlre 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Randolph 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Russell 

Bo^gs 

Holland 

Scott 

Brooke 

HoUln^s 

Smith.  Maine 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Sparkman 

Case 

Hughes 

Spong 

Church 

Inouye 

Stennls 

Cook 

Jackson 

Stevens 

Cooper 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Symington 

Cranston 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Long 

Thurmond 

Domlnlck 

Magnuson 

Williams.  N  J. 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Williams.  Del. 

Ellender 

McClellan 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Ervln 

Miller 

Young.  Ohio 

Fannin 

Mcntova 

Fong 

Moss 

NAYS— 13 

Burdlck 

Javlts 

Muskle 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Nelson 

Fulbrisht 

McGovem 

Percy 

Goodell 

Mclntyre 

Hart 

Mondale 
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ANSWERED  "PRESENT" —I 
Byrd  of  Virginia 

PRESENT    AND    GIVINO    LIVE    PAIRS.    AS 
PREVIOUSLY   RECORDED — 2 

Aiken,  asaiust 

Byrd  oi  West  Virginia,  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 20 


AMatt 

M-Car.hv 

j^ibe 

Dodd 

M-Gee 

Sctiaeiker 

Dole 

Met.-alf 

Smith.  Ill 

Ea.;leto;'. 

M-indt 

Tower 

Ooldwater 

Fa c  it  wood 

Tydlngs 

Gravel 

Pn.Tity 

Yartxirouiiti 

Math  las 

mu.^jn 

So  the  bill  S  1520  >  was  passed,  as 
follow.^ 

S     1520 
An   act   to  exempt    from   the   antitrust  laws 

certain    combinations    and    arrangemenia 

aecesiar>-     for     the     survival     of     failing 

newspapers 

Be  It  enactfcl  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rep'e^entatf.es  of  the  Un:ted  States  of 
America  tit  Con(;reis  assembled. 

SecTioN  1  This  Act  mav  be  cited  as  the 
•  Newspaper  Preservation  Act" 

DtCt**RATtO.M    or    POLICT 

Sec  2  In  the  puMlc  interest  of  malntAin- 
ing  the  historic  independence  of  the  news- 
paper press  in  hi'i  pans  of  the  Cnlted  States. 
It  IS  hereby  decLvred  to  be  the  pu:i:ic  po.icy 
of  the  United  States  to  preserve  the  pub- 
lication of  aewspapers  in  any  city,  commu- 
mty.  or  metropolitAn  area  where  a  Join:  op- 
erating arrangement  h.is  been  cr  m.iv  be 
entered  Into  becatise  of  economic  distress. 
D«nNrnoNs 

Sec  3  A5  used  In  this  Act — 
1 1  The  term  •.\r.tltrusr  law'  mea.'is  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Ac',  and  each 
statute  defined  by  section  4  thereof  (15 
use.  44'  is  "Antitrust  Acts"  and  all 
amendments  to  such  Act  and  such  statutes 
axul  any  other  .\ct3  la  pari  mater.a 

'2f  "The  term  Joint  newspaper  operating 
arrangement "  means  any  contract,  agreement. 
Joint  venture  i  whether  or  not  incorporated! 
or  other  arr-injement  entered  into  hy  two 
or  more  newspaper  owners  for  the  publica- 
tion of  two  or  more  newspaper  publications, 
pursuant  to  which  Joint  or  common  produc- 
tion facilities  are  established  or  operated  and 
Joint  or  united  acUon  is  taken  or  agreed  to 
be  taken  with  respect  tu  .iny  one  or  more  of 
the  followini?  printing  time,  method,  and 
field  of  publication;  allocation  of  production 
facilities;  distribution;  advertising  solicita- 
tion circulation  sollci'atlon  busines-s  de- 
pirtment,  esUiblL^hment  of  ad-.ertl»lng  rates 
establishment  of  circulation  rntes  and 
revenue  distribution 

1 3)  Ttie  term  newspaper  owner'  means 
any  person  who  owns  or  controls  directly, 
or  indirectly  'hrough  separate  or  subsidKiry 
corporations,  one  or  more  newspaper  pub- 
lications 

(41  The  term  'newspaper  publication' 
means  a  publication  produced  on  newsprint 
p  iper  which  Is  pvibll.shed  In  one  or  more 
Isoues  w^kly  .ind  in  which  a  substantial 
p vr-ion  of  the  content  Is  devoted  to  the  dis- 
semination of  news  and  editorial  opinion 

■  5i  The  term  falling  newspaper"  means 
a  newspaper  publication  which.  re»sardle»s  of 
Ivs  >w:.ersh!p  ur  .ifTVllatlons.  a)  Is  m  probable 
danger  of  failure,  or  (lit  appears  un'.lke.v 
to  remain  or  become  a  financially  sound 
publication. 

(6i  The  term  "person  means  any  individ- 
ual, and  any  paj-'nerahlp.  corporation  as- 
sociation, or  other  legal  entity  existing  under 
or  authorized  by  the  .aw  of  the  United  States. 
3;iy  State  or  possession  of  the  United  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  foreign  country. 

ANTtTKUST    ZXXUPTXON 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  It  shall  not  be  unlawful  under 
any  antitrust  laws  for  any  perscn  to  perform. 


enforce,  renew,  or  amend  any  Joint  news- 
paper operating  arrangement  entered  Into 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  If  at 
the  time  such  arrangement  was  tlrst  entered 
Into,  not  more  than  one  of  the  newspaj)er 
publications  inv^ilved  In  the  performance  of 
such  arrangemetlt  was  a  publication  other 
than  a  falling  newspaper 

ibi  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  propose,  enter  into  [.>erform  or  enforce  h 
Joint  operatmg  arnujgement,  not  already  In 
effect,  except  wrlth  the  prior  written  consent 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
Prior  to  granting  such  approval  the  Attorney 
General  shall  determine  that  not  more  than 
one  of  the  ne'Aspa^^er  publlctxiions  Involved 
In  the  p>erformance  of  such  a:\  arrangement 
wa.''  a  publication  other  than  a  falling  iiewb- 
paper  Pronded  houfitr.  That  ai:y  publica- 
tion may  at  ajiy  time  propose,  enter  Into,  per- 
form, or  enforce  an  -agreement  with  any 
person  if  such  agreement  wa-s  not  prohibited 
by  law  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
ic)  Nothing  contained  ;n  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  exempt  from  any  aii'itrust  law 
any  predarory  pricing  any  predatory  practice, 
or  any  other  conduct  In  the  otherwlfe  lawful 
operations  of  a  joint  newspaper  operating 
arrangement  which  would  be  unlawful  under 
any  atititrust  law  If  engaged  in  by  a  single 
entity  Except  as  provided  In  this  Act.  no 
Joint  newspaper  operatmg  arrangement  or 
any  party  thereto  shall  be  exempt  from  any 
antitrust  law 

PREVIOI'3    TRANSACTIONS 

Sec  5  lai  Any  civil  action  in  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  in  which  a  final 
Judgment  or  decree  has  been  entered,  under 
which  ft  Joint  newspaper  jperatlng  agree- 
ment has  been  held  t  >  tje  unlawful  under 
any  antitrust  laws  .shall  be  reopened  and  re- 
considered upon  application  made  to  such 
court  within  ninety  days  after  the  date  of 
enac'merit  of  this  Act  by  anv  party  to  the 
con"ract.  agreement,  or  arrangement  by 
which  auch  J'llnt  operating  agreement  was 
placed  m  eiTect,  whether  or  not  such  party 
was  a  party  to  such  action.  Upon  the  fllln^;; 
of  any  such  application  with  respect  to  any 
such  action,  any  final  Judgment  or  decree 
theretofore  entered  therein  shall  be  vacated 
by  the  court  The  pr^ivislons  of  section  4 
shall  apply  to  the  determlnatir.n  of  such 
action  by  such  coun  upon  such  reconsider- 
ation, 

( b  I  The  provisions  of  section  4  shall  apply 
to  the  c!e"-«rminatlon  of  any  criminal  action 
pending  in  any  district  court  of  the  United 
Sra;es  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
in  which  it  Is  alleged  that  any  such  Joint 
oper.itln<  agreement  Is  unlawful  under  any 
antitru.->t  law 

ic  The  provlslorvs  of  section  4  shall  have 
no  application  to  any  action  for  the  recovery 
V.  f  damages  brought  before  Noveniber  4  1969 
by  any  party  other  than  the  United  States 
upon  a  cause  of  action  arUiug  under  any  of 
the  antrrust  laws  which  accrued  before 
such  date:  Provided.  That  this  subsection 
(CI  shall  apply  to  the  recovery  of  damages 
only  by  the  named  parties  plaintiff  who  filed 
or  intervened  in  such  act!'  n  by  such  date, 
and  not  by  any  other  members  of  any  class 
I  ti  behalf  of  whom  such  action  purports  to 
be  filed  who  have  not  so  filed  or  intervened 
by  such  date 

SEPARABILTTY    PROVISION 

Sec  6  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  Is  de- 
clared unconstitutional,  or  the  applicability 
thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance  Is  held 
Invalid  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  this 
Act.  and  the  applicability  of  such  provision 
to  any  other  person  or  circumstance,  shall 
not  t>e  affected  thereby 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  parsed. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  'was 
agreed  to 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  issues 
dealing  with  the  antitrust  laws  are  as 
complex  as  any  that  are  presented  to  the 
Senate.  This  bill  is  no  exception.  It  was 
handled  with  great  skill  by  the  principal 
sponsor  of  the  legislation,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii  tMr. 
Inouye  > .  To  him  and  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly,  who  had  raised  sig- 
nificant reservations  and  objections  to 
the  import  of  this  bill,  the  leadership 
wishes  to  express  its  sincere  thanks  as 
well  as  admiration.  The  arguments  were 
presented  succinctly  and  forcefully  by 
them  and  the  expeditious  manner  that 
lias  been  set  on  this  measure  should  set 
a  fine  example  for  the  remainder  of  the 
session. 

To  them  and  the  distingmshed  Sen- 
ators from  Nebraska  >  Mr.  Hruska)  ,  from 
New  Hampshire  'Mr.  McIntyre),  from 
Hawaii  iMr.  Fonci.  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER  and  Mr.  Fan.\in  ) ,  the  leader- 
ship is  indebted  for  assistmg  in  the  order- 
ly disposition  of  the  Senates  work. 
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THE   25TH   ROLLCALL  VOTE  THIS 
SESSION 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr.  President,  if  I  am 
correcl.  the  vote  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill  is  the  25lh  rollcall  vote  taken  this 
session.  I  thmk  it  Is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  the  first  session  of  this  Congress 
it  was  not  until  the  13th  of  May  that  the 
Senate  reached  its  25th  rollcall  vote. 
Therefore,  this  is  indeed  progress.  It 
shows  the  beneficial  results  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  reminded  by  others,  and  fre- 
quently remind  ourselves,  of  the  neces- 
sity of  expediting  the  work  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  make 
this  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
is  delighted  to  be  so  notified. 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr.  President,  if  1  may  ob- 
serve, in  view  of  the  statement  made  by 
the  minority  leader,  this  is  the  second 
session  of  the  91st  Congress,  and  I  would 
think  we  would  be  starting  to  vote  earlier 
this  time  than  we  did  last  year. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr.  President,  may  I  now 
inquire  as  to  the  order  of  business  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day  and  for  the 
immediate  future? 

Mr.  \L\NSFIELD.  Four  bUls  will  be 
taken  up  this  afternoon.  Three  of  them 
are  noncontroversial.  There  will  be  some 
discussion  on  one  of  them.  Then  it  is 
intended  to  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
ma&s  transportation  bill  as  the  business 
on  Monday. 

I  had  thought  that  we  would  go  Into 
Saturday  on  the  pending  measure.  For- 
tunately for  all  of  us,  this  will  not  be 
necessarj-  and,  therefore,  with  no  busi- 
ness before  us.  we  ■will  not  meet  tomor- 
row; it  Is  not  the  intention  of  the  Joint 
leadership  to  hold  sessions  on  Saturday 
just  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  ap- 
pearance here. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


Z3 
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PROJECTS  FOR  PAID  ADVERTISING 
UNDER  MARKETING  ORDERS  AP- 
PLICABLE TO  TOMATOES 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
628,8.1862. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  <S.  1862)  to  amend  section  8c(6)(I) 
of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1937  to  permit  projects  for 
paid  advertising  under  marketing  orders 
applicable  to  tomatoes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  an 
amendment,  in  line  4,  after  the  word 
"Act",  strike  out  "of  1933";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read : 

S.  1862 
Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
8c (6 1  (I)  of  tlie  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
as  amended,  and  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  strUc- 
!ng  out  "or  avocados"  In  the  proviso,  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "avocadoe,  or  toma- 
t>>e.s'. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  section  8c(6)  (1)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  to  per- 
mit projects  for  paid  advertising  imder 
marketing  orders  applicable  to  toma- 
toes." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report. 
No.  91-637,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

This  bin  is  Identical  to  title  n  of  3.  1811. 
which  passed  the  Senate  on  October  16,  1969. 
and  again  on  October  20,  1969.  S.  1181  con- 
tained rather  detailed  legislation  with  re- 
sp>ect  to  potatoes  in  addition  to  thU  simple 
provision  for  tomatoes.  On  November  12,  the 
House  rejected  H.R.  2777.  which  was  a  com- 
p.-knlon  bill  to  the  potato  provisions  of  S. 
1181;  and  there  Is  therefore  now  no  possi- 
bility of  enactment  of  S.  1181.  There  has  at 
no  time  been  any  opposition  to  the  provisions 
of  S.   1181  dealing  with  tomatoes. 

This  bill  amends  section  8c(6)  (I)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  (7  U.S.C.  608c 
(6)  (III  to  add  tomatoes  to  the  list  of  com- 
modities for  which  paid  advertising  can  be 
provided  In  promotional  programs  under 
marketing  orders.  Promotional  programs  un- 
der marketing  orders  are  already  authorized, 
but  paid  advertising  can  be  Included  In  them 
only  If  specifically  authorized.  At  present  paid 
advertising  is  authorized  for  cherries,  carrots, 
citrus  fruits,  onions.  Tokay  grapes,  fresh 
pears,  dates,  plums,  nectarines,  celery,  sweet 
corn,  limes,  olives,  pecans,  and  avocados.  The 
bill  would  add  tomatoes  to  this  list. 

Before  an  order  can  be  issued,  hearings 
are  held,  and  all  its  terms  must  be  approved 


by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  by  two- 
thirds  In  volume  or  number  of  the  produc- 
ers. 

The  committee  amendments  are  of  a  purely 
technical  nature.  "They  amend  the  bill  and 
Its  title  so  that  they  correcUy  cite  the  act 
being  amended  by  the  bill. 


INTERNATIONAL  ANIMAL  QUARAN- 
TINE STATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
629.  S.  2306. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  2306)  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  quarantine 
station  and  to  permit  the  entry  therein 
of  animals  from  any  country  and  the 
subsequent  movement  of  such  animals 
into  other  parts  of  the  United  States  for 
purposes  of  improving  livestock  breeds, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  2.  line  6,  after  the 
word  "station,"  insert:  "The  Secretary- 
of  Agriculture,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  is  authorized  to  accept  any  gift 
or  donation  of  money,  personal  property, 
buildings,  improvements,  and  other  fa- 
cilities for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
the  functions  authorized  under  this 
Act."; 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

S.  2306 
"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorized,  In  his 
discretion,  to  establish  and  maintain  an  In- 
ternational animal  quarantine  station  within 
the  territory  of  the  United  States.  The  quar- 
antine station  shall  be  located  on  an  Island 
selected  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
where.  In  his  Judgment,  mazlmiun  animal 
disease  and  pest  security  measures  can  be 
maintained.  "The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
authorized  to  acquire  land  or  any  interest 
therein,  by  purchase,  donation,  exchange,  or 
otherwise  euid  construct  or  lease  buildings, 
Improvements,  and  other  facilities  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  quarantine  station.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  is  authorized  to  accept  any  gift  or 
donation  of  money,  personal  property,  build- 
ings, improvements,  and  other  facilities  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  the  functions  au- 
thorized under  this  Act.  Notwithstanding  the 
pro'vlslons  of  any  other  law  to  prevent  the  in- 
troduction or  dissemination  of  livestock  or 
poultry  disease  or  pests,  animals  may  be 
brought  into  the  quarantine  station  from 
any  country.  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
those  countries  In  which  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determines  that  rinderpest  or 
foot-and-mouth  disease  exists,  and  subse- 
quently moved  Into  other  parts  of  the  United 
States,  In  accordance  -with  such  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  de- 
termine are  adequate  In  order  to  prevent 
the  introduction  into  and  the  dissemination 
'Within  the  United  States  of  livestock  or  ix>til- 
try  diseases  or  pests.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  authorized  to  cooperate  In  such 


manner  as  he  deems  appropriate,  with  other 
North  American  countries  or  with  breeders' 
organizations  or  similar  organizations  or  with 
Individuals  within  the  United  States  regard- 
ing Importation  of  animals  into  and  through 
the  quarantine  station  and  to  charge  and 
collect  reEisonable  fees  for  use  of  the  facili- 
ties of  such  station  from  Importers.  Such 
fees  shall  be  deposited  Into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  ap- 
propriation charged  with  the  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  quarantine  station.  The  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  issue  such  regulations 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

SBC.  2.  The  provtsions  and  penalties  of 
section  545  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
shall  apply  to  the  bringing  of  animals  to 
the  quarantine  station  or  the  subsequent 
movement  of  animals  to  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  contrary  to  the  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  in  regulations 
issued  hereunder. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
5,  1969.  I  introduced  S.  2306.  entitled 
"The  International  Livestock  Quaran- 
tine Station  Act."  This  bill  pro\1ded  that 
the  Depsutment  of  Agriculture  would 
have  the  authority  to  establish  and  op- 
erate an  international  animal  quarantine 
station  on  an  island  within  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  and,  in  con- 
nection with  the  station,  permit  the 
movement  of  animals  into  the  United 
States  which  would  otherwise  be  pro- 
hibited or  restricted  under  the  animal 
quarantine  laws. 

Many  livestock  producers  and  orga- 
nizations have  written  to  me  expressing 
their  strong  support  for  S.  2306  and 
urging  prompt  action.  The  interest  in  this 
bill  has  continued  to  grow,  as  both  con- 
sumers and  producers  have  realized  the 
benefits  that  can  accrue. 

I  am  deeply  gratified  for  the  action  of 
the  Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Committee  in  recommending  this  bill 
favorably.  The  hearings  held  by  Senator 
Jordan's  Subcommittee  on  Agricultursd 
Research  and  General  Legislation  were 
conducted  by  the  chairman  with  keen  in- 
terest and  very  complete  examination  of 
the  witnesses.  Senator  Jordan,  and  other 
subcommittee  members,  displayed  their 
great  knowledge  of  the  livestock  industry 
and  its  needs  during  those  hearings. 
They  covered  fully  the  many  aspects  of 
this  proposed  animal  quarantine  station, 
and  the  hearings  were  an  education  for 
all  of  us  who  attended. 

Mr.  President,  our  livestock  industry  is 
the  most  eflScient  and  productive  in  the 
world.  It  provides  our  growing  popula- 
tion with  an  ample  supply  of  wholesome 
and  inexpensive  meat  and  dairy  products 
and  pro\ides  numerous  allied  industries 
with  the  basic  supplies  for  their  ultimate 
products.  Cash  receipts  from  sale  of  meat 
animals  in  1968  'were  $15,4  billion,  and 
cash  receipts  from  dairy  products 
amounted  to  $6  billion,  a  total  of  over 
$21.4  billion.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
then  that  the  livestock  industry  is  a 
major  industry,  and  vital  to  our  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  our  physical  health. 
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A  sreac  challe-.ve  faced  by  the  live- 
stock l:ldu^lr^■  today  is  increasing  Its 
produciuitN  at  the  necessary  rate  to  keep 
up  'Ailh  the  Jemai.J.  and  to  do  .so  on 
mcreasmgly  .^mdllcr  amounts  of  land. 
One  answer  to  th;..  challeiige  is  to  im- 
prove the  quality  ot  the  animals  so  that 
fewer  animaL-  can  pro'.ide  a  greater 
quantity  of  produce. 

Seekii-.:;  to  improve  the  quality  of 
American  animals,  the  livestock  pro- 
ducers ha\e  bfcun.e  Mtally  concerned 
w.th  hvbrid  vuor,'  wiuch  is  the  dc- 
scnptioii  used  fjr  nev.-  germ  plasm  for 
breeding'  stock 

Hybrid  vuor  iicm  new  blood  line.s  can 
have  many  salutary  advantages  for  tlie 
stock.  It  can  improve  productivity,  that 
is  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  births  to 
the  M'omber  of  head  of  bieeding  stock 
each  year  New  germ  plusm  can  greatly 
improve  the  .-urvi.  ai  rate  and  reduce  the 
loss  of  vouiii{  st^x'k 

Tlus  Ci-o.ssbreedm-:  can  promote  more 
rapid  growth  of  Uve^tock  and  enable  pro- 
ducers to  market  them  .sooner  And 
finallv,  crossbreedmc  can  improve  the 
feed  'conversion  rate  of  the  hvesf^ck 
wiuch  means  that  they  can  put  on  weiRht 
more  quickly  with  less  amounts  of  feed. 
For  these  reasons.  American  livestock 
industries  are  vitally  mterested  in  ob- 
taining new  bloodlines 

The  demand  for  new  bloodlines  has 
directed  attention  .o  importing  into  the 
United  Slates  new  and  different  breeds 
from  foreiKn  countites  Importing  ne-.\ 
bloodlines  is  not  an  easy  task,  however. 
because  of  the  threat  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease 

Only  a  few  countries  are  free  of  foot- 
and-mouth  di.sea-ve— all  of  North  America 
and  Central  America,  mon  of  the  coun- 
tries or  islands  of  the  Caribbean  area 
Australia.  New  Zealand.  Japan  Republic 
of  Ireland.  North  Ireland.  Channel  !.•=;- 
lands,  and  Norway  All  other  European 
countries.  Soviet  Union.  South  America, 
and  .-Mncan  nations  and  the  Middle  and 
Far  Eastern  countries  are  recurring' 
sources  of  the  disease  for  the  rest  of  the 

world  ,         _,  ^. 

After  the  United  States  eradicated  the 
remnants  of  the  disease  in  1929,  and 
poignantlv  aware  of  the  resulting  losses 
the  Congress  m  1930  pas.sed  a  law  to 
regulate  strictly  importation  of  products 
which  are  p<jU?ntial  carriers  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  This  legislation  was  cm- 
bodied  m  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  It  pro- 
hibits imporUtion  of  susceptible  animals 
and  fresh-chilled  or  frozen  meat  from 
countries  where  foot-and-mouth  dlsea.'ie 
exists  Since  its  enactment,  this  disease 
has  l)een  effectively  precluded  from  this 
country.  But.  the  restrictions  under  this 
law.  while  once  wholly  eflective.  do  not 
provide  the  same  protection  today,  in  an 
era  of  increa.sing  efTorts  of  other  nations 
to  export  their  livestock  to  the  United 
States  to  meet  the  breedms  needs  of  our 
livestock  industry. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  cre- 
ated two  animal  quarantine  control  cen- 
ters to  receive  livestock  from  coimtries 
with  foot-and-mout,h  disease,  and  has 
established  a  strict  procedure  of  maxi- 
mum quarantine  for  those  animals. 

U  S  livestock  interests  have  then  been 
able  to  purcha.se  livestock  from  the  Ca- 
nadians after  the  animals  were  declared 


.safe  by  the  Canadian  Government.  This 
total  procedure,  however,  ha.^  become 
vciT  mostly.  It  has  been  estimated  to  cost 
at  least  $5,000  per  head  for  this  quaran- 
tine procedure. 

Til'  Canadian  Government  deserves  to 
be  commended  for  it.s  hiiili  standards 
Requirmg  veiy  thorcu-^h.  extensive,  and 
claboia'e  controls  on  livestock  comin.i; 
f lom.  countries  such  as  France,  and  then 
re-Uiinng  a  period  of  quarantine,  the 
C:in:vdian  Government  has  been  able  to 
exclude  completely  any  animal  canyinf 
foot-and-mouth  disease  from  ever  be- 
\wj  reka.v.'d  fum  the  center 

The  United  States  has  relied  upon  the 
Canadians  to  apply  the  strictest  controls 
and  the  Canadians  have  not  breached 
that  trust  Tliis  relation.-hip  has  been, 
and  I  am  confident  would  contmue  to  be. 
satisfactory  and  wholly  responsible  The 
Canadians,  of  cou:  .se.  h  .\e  reason  eiMu^h 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  this  as  a  perma- 
nent arrangement  becaase  many  of  the 
livestock  head  are  ultimately  sold  m  the 
United  States  even  though  Canada  su- 
pervises the  importation  and  quarantine. 
In  fact,  the  Canadians  have  recently 
miposed  a  3 -year  embargo  on  export  of 
livestock  which  has  come  into  Canada 
through  the  quarantme  procedure. 

Also  the  United  States  has  reason  to 
be  concerned  if  only  for  the  fact  that  al- 
though many  of  the  livestock  head  do 
come  to  the  United  States,  the  United 
States  does  not  control  the  apparatus  of 
importation  and  quarnntme  The  De- 
partment of  AKriculture  has  con.sidered 
this  lack  of  control  as  a  minimal  r.sk.  In 
order  to  eliminate  any  doubts,  however. 
It  has  ordered  American  veterinarians  to 
meet  any  livestock  shipments  from  for- 
eign lands  to  Canada  which  would  ulti- 
mately be  bought  by  U  S.  interests,  Thi.s. 
the  Department  concedes,  is  expensive 
and  a  burdensome  procedure  These  are 
not  the  major  rea.sons.  though,  for  seek- 
ing; United  States  contiol  of  iinpoitatiun 
and  quarantine 

Other  countries,  such  as  Japan  and 
Ireland,  which  are  considered  free  of  the 
disease  under  the  tariff  law  of  1930,  are 
now  also  .seekmg  to  establish  quarantine 
centers  for  foreign  livestock  from  afflicted 
countries  for  ultimate  export  to  the 
United  States. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  can- 
not continue  to  send  American  veteri- 
narians to  these  nations  to  accompany 
those  foreign  hvestock  through  all  of  the 
elaborate  quarantine  controls.  Nor  can 
the  Department  afford  to  take  the  risk 
of  not  sendmg  those  veterinarians 

The  m.ore  di.sea-e-free  countries  that 
seek  to  do  thLs,  the  greater  the  expense 
to  the  American  Government,  and  the 
more  diffl'^ult  it  is  to  superM.se  the  in- 
creasini^iy  diver.se  systems  of  quarantme 
control  of  other  countries 

So.  a  VS.  livestock  quarantine  sta- 
tion will  bnng  two  major  benefits  to  the 
livestock  indastry  It  will  permit  more 
breeding  livestock  W  be  brou^jht  into  the 
United  States  in  volum"  considered 
neces.sary  and  it  can  be  brought  in  more 
economically  Of  equal  Importance,  the 
US  Government  will  be  m  control  of  the 
facilities  and  we  can  assure  that  the 
veterinanr'  tests  and  quarantine  facili- 
ties will  alw  ays  be  of  the  highest  quality. 
The  potential  benefits  in  our  livestock 


production,  especially  of  meat-produc- 
ing animals,  from  the  importation  and 
ors-'anizod  use  of  exotic  breeds  of  animals 
can  be  expected  to  promote  more  rapid 
growth  of  livestock  and  enable  pro- 
ducers to  marktt  them  sooner.  Some  of 
the  improvements  in  livestock  produc- 
tion would  include  beef  cattle— an  in- 
crease in  weaning  uiigla.  poslweaning 
growth  rates  and  muscularity,  a  decrease 
in  caica.ss  waste  fat.  and  improved  fer- 
tility and  calf  survival;  dairy  cattle— an 
increase  in  milk  production,  fertility, 
and  calf  survival;  sneei) — an  increase  In 
lambing  rate,  lamb  growth  rate  and 
muscularity  and  a  decrease  in  carcass 
waste  fat;  and  swme— an  increase  in 
prolificacy  and  muscularity,  and  im- 
proved efficiency  of  ga:n. 

The  Agricultural  Research  Service  of 
the  Department  of  AgrKuiturc  has  care- 
fully studied  this  matter  and  has  deter- 
miried  that  an  international  livestock 
quarantme  station  is  feasible  and 
desirable 

,Among  the  reasons  cited  by  the  ARS  to 
explain  why  an  international  livestock 
quarantine  station  is  needed  are  the 
following: 

First  Livestock  products,  particularly 
beef,  are  in  high  demand  by  consumers. 

Second.  Consumer  desires  in  meat  and 


milk  are  changing.  There  is  interest  in 
le.ss  fat  but  liigh  content  of  other  desir- 
able nutrients, 

Tliird.  Producers  are  under  stress  from 
high  production  costs  and  they  need  to 
find  ways  to  reduce  costs  and  to  increase 
efficiency  and  returns. 

Fourth,  The  nature  of  production 
makes  it  difiQcult  for  producers  to  adjust 
quickly  and  to  respond  to  consumer 
desires  by  patterning  products  to  meet 
tho.se  consumer  desires. 

Fifth,  Opportunities  to  adjust  produc- 
tion practices,  types  of  animals,  and 
product  characteristics  are  limited  and 
require  time. 

Sixth  One  important  course  of  action 
is  to  breed  and  develop  animals  which 
are  more  productive  and  which  can 
efficiently  produce  more  desirable  prod- 
ucts 

Seventh,  The  genetic  base  of  some 
classes  of  livestock  now  available  in  the 
United  States  is  narrow.  It  is  based  on 
only  a  few  of  the  many  breeds  of  the 
world  In  some  cases  our  present  breeds 
are  based  on  a  relatively  few  animals 
introduced  from  nortl;ern  Europe  60  to  80 
years  ago. 

Eighth.  Science  ha.s  demonstrated  high 
{potential  of  cross-breeding  to  increase 
reproduction,  vigor,  growth,  and  efR- 
cuncy  in  production.  In  some  cases  it  can 
al.so  bring  about,  more  rapidly  than  any 
other  breeding  procedure,  changes  in  the 
character  and  composition  of  the 
product 

Ninth.  Science  has  further  shown  that 
the  wider  the  genetic  diversity  of  the 
parent  stock  used  in  cro.ssing  the  greater 
the  benefits  from  hybnd  vigor  and  the 
greater  the  possibility  for  changing  pro- 
duction and  product  characteristics. 

Tenth,  Exotic  germ  i)lasm  of  plants 
f ion:  all  over  the  world  introdrced  in  the 
United  States  has  been  a  most  important 
factor  in  bringing  about  the  phenomenal 
new  varieties  of  hish-yielding  crops  of 
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numerous  kinds  that  are  in  every  day  use 
on  farms  and  ranches. 

Eleventh.  Observations  and  prelim- 
inary investigations  suggest  that  poten- 
tial benefits  are  probable  in  livestock, 
especially  the  meat-producing  species,  in 
the  order  of  maRnitude  observed  with 
crops  through  the  importation  and  orga- 
nized use  of  exotic  breeds  of  animals. 

Tvselftli.  The  use  of  certain  exotic 
breeds  likely  can  bring  about  desirable 
changes  much  faster  than  the  same 
changes  could  be  achieved  within  pres- 
sent  US,  breeds  through  long  years  of 
selection. 

Thirteenth,  The  United  States  needs  to 
provide  a  safe,  orderly  way  to  make  the 
world's  livestock  population  available  for 
use  111  improving  its  livestock  and  live- 
stock products, 

Mr,  President,  the  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  which  recom- 
mended enactment  of  the  bill,  estimates 
that  $2  5  milliun  would  be  required  for 
construction  of  the  facilities  and  $1.3 
million  would  be  required  armually  for 
operating  and  maintaining  the  facility. 
After  the  first  year,  however,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  expenses  for  operating  the 
quarantine  station  would  be  financed 
largely  by  the  collection  of  user  fees  from 
importers, 

Tlie.se  costs  are  very  reasonable  when 
compared  to  the  possible  benefits.  On 
the  basis  of  available  information,  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service  has  esti- 
mated that  by  the  year  1980  and  there- 
after annual  benefits  to  the  livestock  pro- 
ducers and  the  public  could  amount  to 
in  excess  of  $1  billion. 

Mr.  President,  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee added  a  committee  amendment  to 
S.  2306  which  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  accept  Rifts  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  purpose  of  the  act.  The 
Department  recommended  this  amend- 
ment, and  the  committee  found  it  rea- 
sonable and  proper.  I  have  no  objection, 
either, 

Mr,  President,  in  an  age  when  popula- 
tion growth  of  our  Nation  and  of  the 
world  requires  a  constantly  increasing  de- 
mand on  protein  sources  for  healthy  peo- 
ple, and  when  America  is  so  blessed  with 
a  livestock  industrj-  capable  of  meeting 
the  needs  of  our  people  with  the  greatest 
source  of  high  protein  meats  and  dairy 
products,  which  are  a  luxury  and  unat- 
tainable commodity  in  many  lands,  we 
must  provide  that  Industry  with  the  nec- 
essary new  bloodlines  to  improve  its 
livestock,  but.  on  the  other  hand,  we  can- 
not, and  we  must  not  expose  this  great 
industry  to.  and  must  protect  it  from  all 
risks  of  this  smallest  of  virus  which  could 
cause  the  greatest  of  tragedies. 

A  quarantine  center  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  United  States  for  all  livestock 
imports  from  diseased  areas  of  the  world 
would  be  an  Ideal  solution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a 
statement  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

St.\te.ment  bt  Senator  Dou: 

Mr.  President,  my  home  state  of  Kansas 
Is  well  known  for  its  production  of  wheat. 
Througli  recent  years  Kansas  has  also  be- 


come a  leader  in  the  cattle  Industry.  In- 
creasing numbers  of  beef  cattle  are  being 
bred,  fed  and  processed  in  Kansas  to  the 
point  that  Kansas  State  University  recently 
disclosed  facts  that  the  cattle  and  beef  in- 
dustry in  Kansas  is  the  number  one  contrib- 
uting element  in  the  Kansas  economy — 
nearly  $1,2  billion  in  1968. 

With  the  growth  of  industry  in  our  state, 
we  have  become  aware  of  the  Importance  of 
constantly  Improving  its  quality  and  effi- 
ciency. There  is  a  considerable  potential  for 
improvement  of  cattle  and  other  livestock 
through  the  Introduction  of  new  genetic 
configurations  and  blood  lines  into  the 
strains  common  to  the  U.S.  Throughout  the 
world  varieties  of  livestock  and  other  domes- 
ticated animals  exist  which  possess  charac- 
teristics of  heartiness,  fertility  and  slaugh- 
terwelghts  unknown  to  animals  bred  in  the 
United  States. 

Although  these  foreign  strains  may  hold 
great  potential  for  the  improvement  of 
American  livestock,  a  serious  and,  therefore, 
almost  Insurmountable  barrier  has  existed  to 
their  introduction  into  this  country.  Because 
of  the  grave  and  Justified  concern  for  the 
control  and  elimination  of  animal  diseases, 
especially  foot  and  mouth  disease  and 
rinderpest,  U.S.  laws  regulating  the  impor- 
tation of  breeding  animals  have  effectively 
barred  all  imports  of  breeding  stock. 

Recognizing  both  the  desirability  of  im- 
proving U.S.  stock  and  the  necessity  for  in- 
suring continued  freedom  from  disease,  S. 
2306  embodies  a  highly  desirable  approach  to 
the  importation  of  foreign  breeding  stock. 
By  establishing  an  Island  quarantine  station 
where  animals  bound  for  the  United  States 
may  be  thoroughly  examined  and  observed, 
this  bill  will  enable  our  country  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  breeding  advances  made  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  while  maintaining 
the  same  strict  safeguards  against  disease 
that  have  been  the  hallmark  of  our  national 
livestock  production. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act 
favorably  in  behalf  of  S,  2306. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-638),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  bill  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
an  international  quarantine  station,  and  the 
movement  through  it  into  the  United  States 
of  animals  which  might  otherwise  be  ex- 
cluded by  the  animal  quarantine  laws.  Such 
movement  could  be  made  only  under  condi- 
tions adequate  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  disease  into  the  United  States,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  advises  that  it 
regards  sucii  prevention  as  Its  prime  respon- 
sibility. The  bill  would  make  it  possible  to 
bring  in  breeding  stock  to  Improve  the  U.S. 
livestock  Industry. 

The  station  would  be  located  on  an  island 
within  U,S.  territory.  The  Secretary  would  be 
authorized  to  acquire  land  by  purchase,  do- 
nation, or  otherwise,  to  construct  necessary 
Improvements,  and  to  charge  user  fees. 

The  committee  amendment,  which  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  accept  gifts 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  act. 

The  committee's  Subcommittee  on  .'Agricul- 
tural Research  and  General  Legislation  con- 
ducted hearings  on  the  bill  on  Decemt»er  8, 
1969.  All  witnesses  supported  the  bill. 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  recommends  enactment  of  the 
bill,  estimates  that  $2.5  million  would  be  re- 
quired for  construction  of  the  facilities  and 
$1,3  million  would  be  required  annually  for 
operating  and  maintenance  costs.  The  latter 
amount  would  largely  be  recovered  through 
user  fees  from  Importers. 


Tl.e  prime  consideration  in  operation  of 
the  station  should  be  prevention  of  the  en- 
try of  livestock  and  poultry  diseases.  To  this 
end— 

1,  The  Department  should  make  full  use 
of  current  knowledge  of  foot-anti -mouth 
disease,  derived  from  both  research  and  ex- 
perience, and  apply  without  deviation  all 
necessary  requirements  to  prevent  introduc- 
tion of  these  diseases  into  any  part  of  North 
America. 

2,  Access  to  the  quarantine  facility  should 
be  restricted  to  surface  carriers.  Shipment 
of  animals  by  air  inevitably  creates  prob- 
lems of  availability  of  alternate  landing 
sites,  none  of  which  would  be  equipped  to 
provide  the  necessary  safeguards  against 
disease  transmission, 

3,  No  animals  should  be  brought  to  the 
quar£intlne  faciluy  until  all  necessary  build- 
ings, equipment,  and  staff  are  available, 

4,  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  im- 
mediate destruction  and  disposal  of  all 
susceptible  animals  expoted  to  any  outbreak 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease  or  rinderpest  that 
may  occur  at  the  quarantine  station, 

5,  Adequate  measures  should  be  provided 
to  protect  against  the  Introduction  of  other 
important  communicable  diseases  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  tuberculosis,  brucellosis, 
scabies,  trichomoniasis,  vibriosis,  anaplas- 
mosis,  and  piroplasmosls. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  armoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  131)  to  wel- 
come to  the  United  States  Olympic  dele- 
gations authorized  by  the  International 
Olympic  Committee,  and  it  was  signed 
by  the  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


ENROLLED   JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  ^gported 
that  on  today,  January  30,  1970.  he  pre- 
.sented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  joint  resolution  (S,J. 
Res.  131)  to  welcome  to  the  United 
States  Olympic  delegations  authorized 
by  the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mitt-ee. 


FEDERAL  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr,  IvIANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  634, 
S.  3207. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  AssiST.WT  Legislatr'e  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  3207)  relating  to  the  liabilities 
of  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion to  the  United  States, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
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considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S    3207 
Be   \t   mactfd   by    the   Senate   and   Hoi.se^ 
of   Repmentatives   of   the    Vnxted    States   of 
Amerua  in  Cjng'ea  assembled.  That— 

I  A)  In  .iccordance  with  the  provisions  of 
s«<:uan  303.  a i  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
concernlr-s  payment  or  a.  prescribed  f«u-t  of 
the  general  surplus  and  reserves  of  the  cor- 
poration, the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociatK  n  sh.i'.l  pHV  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tre.i5ury  »52  386  117 

,b>  In  at-c^>rdince  »tth  the  provUions  of 
set-tlon  ja9  CI  of  the  NatloniU  Housing  Act 
.io  It  e\l.-ted  pnor  to  September  1.  1968.  the 
Federal  NatuMial  Mortgage  Aiw^ocUtK'n  shall 
pay  to  the  Secretary-  of  the  Treasury  the 
remunmg  income  Uix  equivalent  of  816.- 
479  604.  plas  .nterest  on  »a  977  442  at  the  rate 
of  6  ptr  centum  from  .Septemt)er  \i  1967. 
un"l  the  date  of  pavmen:  on  $13,442,424  at 
the  rate  of  6  per  centum  Irjm  S^pTen.bor 
16  1968  until  the  date  of  payment  and  on 
J59.738  at  6  per  centum  from  Novemtjer  16. 
1968   until  the  date  of  pavmen: 

ri  The  receipt  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  amounts  required  to  be  paid 
bv  subsections  .a,  and  ibi  of  this  section 
shall  constitute  .4  full  and  final  settlement 
of  all  matters  affected  by  such  subsection*. 
The  rmted  States  shal!  be  made  a  par'y 
defendant  In  any  case  a(rilnst  any  person 
who  la.  has  been,  or  may  be  a  director,  offi- 
cer employee  or  agent  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  because  of  any 
action  taken  p  ir^uant  to  subsection  lai  or 
lb)  of  this  section,  and  anv  judgment 
a's.Tvrded  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation shiall  be  paid  In  the  same  manner 
as  a  Judgment  against  the  Unl'ed  States 

Sec  2  Section  302.  at  of  the  National 
Housing  .\ct  ..s  amended,  is  further  ajnended 
bv  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  p-vragraph 

■•i3)  The  partition  transaction  effected 
pursuant  to  the  foregoine  paraCTaph  ■■  n- 
stltutes  a  reorganlzif.i.n  within  'he  mear- 
Lng  of  section  368'aHlHE>  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Oxle  of  1954:  and  for  the  purposes 
of  such  Code,  no  gain  or  loss  !»  rec.*n;7ed 
by  the  previously  existing  body  wrporate  by 
reason  of  the  partition,  and  the  basis  a:.d 
holding  period  of  the  assets  of  the  corpora- 
tion immedlatelv  following  such  par-ltlon 
are  the  same  aj  the  ba-sls  .md  holding  period 
of  su-h  a3^et5  Immediately  prior  to  s'.ich 
purtition  " 

Sec  3  Section  BlOiai  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  De  elopmen*  Act  of  1^63  Is  amended 
by  addlnc-  at  fhe  end  thereof  the  fallowing 
sentence  'For  '.he  purpoces  of  the  Intcrn.d 
Revenue  Code  -vf  1954  no  gain  or  loss  U 
recognized  by  the  holder^  of  «uch  stock  on 
such  change  and  the  ba:?l3  and  holding  pe- 
rlcv!  of  =u'-h  btock  In  the  hands  of  the  st.-K-k- 
holders  Immedlatelv  after  such  change  are 
the  S'.me  as  the  basis  and  holding  period 
of  i'-.'-h  stock  m  their  hands  lmrr.c<liite;y 
prior  to  such  change." 

Mr.  M.^NSFIELD  Mr  Pre.Mdcnt.  I  a>k 
unaa.:n'v..;.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  exctrpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  91-644' .  explairung  the  purposes  rf 
the  nieasure 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerrt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 
as  follo'J.s: 

ptjRPOSE  or   BU-I. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  cl.irlfy  r^e 
pavTnent  of  certain  accounts  owed  by  the 
Federal  National  Mortj^age  Assentation  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  connection  w:tn 
the  retirganlzatlon  of  the  FNMA 

BVCKCROtrKD    or    BILl. 

TT.e  preferr-Hl  stock  of  Federal  National 
Montage  Ass.octation,  all  of  which  was  held 


bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Tre;isury  was  retired 
on  September  30,  1968.  At  thdi  time  PNMA 
was  required  by  secUon  303iai  to  ■pay  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  covering 
into  mlscollaiieous  receipts  an  amount  equal 
to  that  part  of  the  general  surplus  and  re- 
serves of  the  corporHtlon  (other  than  re- 
serves e.s'.ttbllshed  to  provide  for  any  depre- 
clauon  in  value  of  us  assets,  including  mort- 
^a.?es'  which  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
eiU-ned  through  U:e  u»e  of  the  capital  rep- 
re.sented  by  the  shares  held  by  the  Secretary 
from  time  to  tune  ■  That  part  of  the  gen- 
eral surplus  and  res-erves  of  the  Corporation 
deemed  to  have  been  earned  through  the 
use  of  preferred  s't-ck  and  carried  on  the 
books  of  the  Corporation  as  representing  the 
earnings  attributable  t^.  Uie  portion  of  the 
caplt.ii  supplied  bv  the  United  States,  ap- 
proximated 852  million  At  the  time  pay- 
ment of  thio  an-.ouni  w.is  due  to  be  paid  to 
the  United  States  FNMA  assert^^l  a  claim 
against  It  based  vipon  a  c  >ntentlon  bv  its 
counsel  that  It  should  ef.abllsh  a  reserve 
for  depreciation  in  the  value  of  Its  mort- 
t-ages  which  would  wipe  owt  Its  enrire  sur- 
plus and  leave  nothlnc  to  be  p^ild  to  the 
United  States  Pending  resolution  of  the  is- 
sue the  »52  million  Wits  placed  In  a  rpeclal 
status  account  In  the  Treasury,  subject  to 
withdrawal  upon  the  joint  crder  of  the  Sec- 
retarv  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Corporation. 
Subeequentlv.  on  December  12  1968  after 
the  preferred  stock  had  been  retired  and 
after  PNMA  ceased  to  be  a  Government  cor- 
poration. Its  Board  of  Directors  attempted 
retroactively  to  transfer  all  IW  surplus  to  an 
account  called  surplus  reserves  The  resolu- 
tion stated  that  instead  of  the  Board  en- 
deavoring to  resolve  lega:  questions  or  am- 
biguities It  would  be  m  re  appropriate  that 
such  legal  questions  or  ambiguities  be  re- 
solved either  by  clarification  from  the  Con- 
gress or  by  authoritative  interpretation  from 
the  courts. 

Shortly  before  Its  becoming  a  private  cor- 
poration. FNMA  had  changed  lt.s  accounting 
procedures  in  such  a  way  aj  to  reduce  its 
surplus  and  the  tax  equivalent  payments 
made  to  the  Treasury  by  approximately  •le 
million  This  change  In  accounting  proce- 
dures  was  clLsallowert  by  'he  Trea-'ury  Depart- 
ment so  that  the  Uital  indebtedness  of 
FNM\  to  the  Treasury  mw  exceeds  $68  mll- 
lU  n 

After  several  consultations  between  Coun- 
sel for  the  Trea-«ury  and  Counsel  for  the  Cor- 
poration. It  was  concluded  by  the  Treasury 
that  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  bring  suit 
against  the  Corporation  to  recn-er  the 
amounts  due  Before  suit  -uuld  be  brought, 
however,  the  President  ■  .  'he  Corporation 
indicated  a  willingness  cr.  the  part  of  the 
Corporation  to  pay  the  ful!  amovint  due  but. 
becau.se  of  bu  all'-ged  concern  over  pjisslble 
poipntlal  liabilities  of  officers  and  directors 
of  the  Corporation,  the  President  of  the  Cor- 
poraUon  requested  that  Treasury  Depart- 
ment cponsor  legislation  The  Treasury  De- 
paruneni  agreed  to  this  apprt>ach  but  made 
cle  ir  that  If  legislation  is  not  enacted  It  sees 
no  alternative  b  it  U:)  pursiie  the  matter  in 
the  courts 


DISCKIMINATOK  V  STATE  TAXATION 
OF  INTERSTATE  CARRIERS 

Mr.  MANSFIFXD.  Mr.  PreMdeM,  I  ask 
unanimous  conrent  tlia'  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  censideraticn  of  Calendar  No.  623. 
S. 2289 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  De  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Lecisi.\ti\e  Clerk  A 
bill  'S  2289 1  to  amend  the  Iiitor.stale 
Commerce  Act.  as  amend'^d.  :n  order  to 
make  unlav^ful.  a.^  unreasonable  and  ui.- 
ju'-t  d  ^crimination  aeam.^t  and  an  undue 
burden  upon  interstate  commerce,  cer- 
U.n  property  tax  as.sessments  rf  common 


and  contract  earner  property,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  coioslder  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  amendments  on  page  2. 
line  14.  after  the  word  the",  uhere  it 
appears  the  second  time,  strike  out  "tax- 
ing district"  and  insert  "assessment  ju- 
risdiction m  which  IS  mcluded  such  tax- 
ing district  and",  after  line  22,  insert: 

•  1 2 )    A.s  used  m  this  section 

■lai  The  term  transportation  property' 
means  transportation  pr->periy  as  defined  in 
toe  regulations  of  the  liiter-tate  Commerce 
Couimlsbion 

■•(bi  Tlie  term  assessment  jurisdiction' 
means  a  geographical  area,  such  a.s  u  State 
i.r  a  county,  city,  or  township  within  a  State, 
•Ahtch  is  a  unit  for  purposes  of  determln.ng 
a&^e.-<Aed  value  of  pri  porty  for  ad  valorem 
taxation." 

On  page  3,  at  the  beginning  of  line  7. 
strike  out  ••'2'""  and  insert  'tB)"";  in  line 
18.  after  the  word  "paragraph"',  strike 
out  ••i2>  ";  in  line  19.  after  the  word 
enactment",  strike  out  the  period  and 
quotation  marks,  insert  a  colon  and  'And 
provided  further.  That  no  relief  shall  be 
granted  hereunder  unle.'^s  the  assessment 
percentage  applied  to  earner  transpor- 
taUon  property  exceeds  by  at  least  5  per 
centum  the  asses.-^ment  percentage  ap- 
plied to  all  other  property  in  the  assess- 
ment jurisdiction." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read 

S    2289 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrpraentatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
Amrnca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  .as  amended,  is 
amended  by  inserting  .ifter  section  25  there- 
of a  new  section  25a  a.=  follows: 

"SEC.  25a  (it  Notwithstanding  the  provl- 
.«lons  of  section  202ibi.  the  following  action 
by  any  St.i.te.  or  subdivision  or  agency  there- 
!  f  whether  buch  action  be  taken  pursuant 
to  a  const ItuUonal  prov.slon.  statute,  or  ad- 
ministrative order  or  practice,  or  otherwise. 
Is  hereby  declared  to  institute  .tn  unroa&on- 
.Lblo  and  unjust  dUcrlmmaticn  against  and 
;ui  undue  burden  ui>on  mtersUite  commerce 
and  IS  hereby  forbidden  and  dechued  to  be 
unlawful,  (ai  the  a-stCisnient  (but  only  to 
the  e.xtent  o!  any  portion  b.iaed  on  cxcesolve 
vaJue  .xs  hereinafter  described),  for  purposes 
of  a  property  tax  levied  by  any  taxing  dis- 
trict, of  transportation  [property  owned  or 
use^l  by  any  common  or  .:ontract  carrier  sub- 
ject to  ecx;nomlc  regulatlrn  pursuant  to  the 
provUlons  of  the  luterst.ite  Commerce  Act 
at  a  value  which  bears  a  higher  ratio  to  the 
true  m-irkct  value  of  such  tran-portatlcn 
prrjpeny  than  the  osses^jed  value  ol  all  other 
property  m  the  a55e?sment  Jtirlsdlctlon  in 
which  Is  included  such  taxing  district  and 
subject  tc  a  propertv  'ax  levy  bears  to  the 
true  market  value  of  all  such  other  property; 
lb)  the  collection  of  any  tax  on  the  portion 
of  said  assessment  so  declared  to  be  unlawful 
or  (C)  the  collection  of  any  ad  valorem 
property  t.ix  on  such  iransport.auon  property 
.It  a  t.\x  rate  higher  than  tax  rates  appli- 
cable to  any  other  property  In  the  taxing 
district. 

•  (2)  As  used  In  this  section: 

"lai  The  term  •transportation  property' 
means  transportation  property  as  defined 
:n  the  regulations  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission 

"(b)  The  term  'assessment  jurisdiction' 
means  a  geographical  area,  such  as  a  State 
or  a  county,  city  or  township  within  a  State, 
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which  is  a  unit  for  purposes  of  determining 
assessed  value  of  property  for  ad  valorem 
taxation." 

(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1341,  title  28,  United  States  Code,  or 
of  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State,  th« 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
jurisdiction.  up>on  complaint  and  after  bear- 
ing, to  issue  such  writs  of  Injunction  or  other 
propter  process,  mandatory  or  otherwise,  as 
may  be  nece&sary  to  restrain  any  State,  or 
sutldivlslon  or  agency  thereof,  or  any  person 
from  doing  anything  or  performing  any  act 
declared  by  paragraph  (1)  hereof  to  be  un- 
lawful: Proridcd,  however ,  That  such  Juris- 
diction shall  not  be  exclusive  of  that  which 
any  Federal  or  State  court  may  otherwise 
have:  And  provided  further.  That  the  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph  shall  not  become 
effective  until  ttiree  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment.  And  provided  further,  That  no 
relief  shall  t>e  granted  hereunder  unless  the 
assessment  percentage  applied  to  carrier 
transptorUitlon  prof>erty  exceeds  by  at  least  5 
per  centum  the  assessment  percentage  ap- 
plied to  all  other  property  in  the  assessment 
jurisdiction." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  while 
this  is  a  somewhat  complicated  bill  to 
read,  it  is  not  so  complicated  as  might 
first  appear.  It  is  a  bill  which  we  in  the 
Commerce  Committee  think  Is  long  over- 
due, and  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
consideration  by  the  Congress  and  the 
States  for  manj',  many  years.  To  facili- 
tate understanding  of  this  legislation.  I 
think  it  is  well  at  this  time  to  put  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  of  the  report  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  appearing  on  page 
15,  enumerated  "Conclusion."  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  do  so. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

CONCLUSION 

The  committee  wishes  to  emphasize  that 
this  bin  would  In  no  way  alter  the  freedom 
of  a  State  to  tax  Its  taxpayers  so  long  as 
interstate  carriers  are  accorded  equal  tax 
treatment  with  other  taxpayers.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  States  that  now  grant  equal  Justice 
to  all  taxpayers.  State  property  tax  assess- 
ments, collections  or  rates  would  In  no  way 
be  affected  by  passage  of  this  bill.  In  the  re- 
maining Suites,  3  years  would  be  provided  for 
adjustment,  .^nd  thereafter,  no  change  would 
be  required  unless  and  until  an  affected  car- 
rier has  proved  his  case  in  court  that  State 
discriminatory  tax  practices  exist.  Absent 
such  proof  In  a  court  of  law,  this  statute 
would  have  no  effect  whatsoever  on  any  act 
of  any  Slate  regarding  any  tax  at  any  time. 

Year  alter  year  the  States  have  asked  for 
postpKjnement  of  action  on  legislation  such 
as  S.  2289  to  put  their  house  In  order.  The 
committee  agrees  with  the  views  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  that  "it  has  been 
demonstrated  in  the  several  studies  and 
hearings  on  this  subject  that  discriminatory 
taxation  of  surtax  carrier  property  Is  wide- 
spread whether  under  color  of  law  or  not. 
While  the  States,  often  on  the  basis  of  a 
decision  from  either  their  own  courts  or  the 
Federal  courts,  have  made  some  progress  In 
the  area  of  discriminatory  assessments,  back- 
sliding is  always  present  imlese  there  Is  a 
positive  national  policy  In  the  picture." 

Mr.  NL'^GNUSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
had  Ijn?  hearinss  on  this  matter.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Indiana  held  hearings  over 
2  or  3  years  on  this  subject.  The  States 
understand  the  problem.  I  think  there  is 
practically  unanimous  agreement  on  the 
bill  with  the  exception  of  what  I  think 
will  be  a  clarifying  amendment,  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 


the  desk  an  amendment  to  S.  2289,  and 
ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wyom- 
ing Is  not  in  order  until  the  committee 
amendments  are  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRiSIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  were  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  3,  line  6,  Insert  the  following: 

"(c)    The  term  'all  other  property  means 

all  property,  reai  or  personal,  other  than  land 

used  primarily  for  agricultural  purposes  or 

primarily  for  the  purpose  of  growing  timber." 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  sent  to  the  desk  has 
been  examined  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (.Mr.  HAR'rKE)  and  by 
tlie  distinguished  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee, and  I  think  we  are  in  accord  tnat 
the  amendment  is  acceptable.  I  ask  my 
distinguished  colleague  if  that  is  not 
correct. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  correct.  We  dis- 
cussed tills  matter.  This  amendment  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  clarifying  amendment. 
But  I  do  think  it  adds  materially  to  the 
bill.  I  am  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  has  pointed  out  the  action 
taken  by  his  committee  in  reporting  out 
S.  2289.  When  hearings  were  held  on  this 
legislation  I  was  privileged  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
and  carefully  followed  those  proceedings. 
As  Chairman  Macnuson  has  pointed  out, 
S.  2289  faces  up  to  a  problem  pointed  out 
by  the  President's  task  force  on  rail 
transportation  in  its  report  in  1962. 

In  principle,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
aU  of  us  can  agree  the  taxation  by  State 
and  local  government  should  be  fair  and 
equitable.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  that  we  can  also  agree  that 
in  a  vast  majority  of  cases  ad  valorem 
taxes  are  fairly  assessed  by  States  and 
localities. 

S.  2289.  as  amended  by  the  committee, 
will  encourage  fair  and  equitable  taxation 
in  those  few  instances  where  localities 
either  overtly  or  covertly  tax  transporta- 
tion property  at  a  higher  rate  or  assessed 
valuation  than  for  other  segments  of  the 
community.  However.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  must  be  careful  not  to  discour- 
age those  States  who  for  good  and  proper 
reasons  establish  different  classifications 
of  property. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  letter  to  the  com- 
mittee dated  September  12,  1969,  George 
Kinnear,  the  director  of  the  department 
of  revenue  for  the  State  of  Washington, 
pointed  out  that  one  of  the  effects  of  the 
bill  before  us  could  create  an  entirely 
new  set  of  inequities.  He  pointed  out 
that  S.  2289  offered  carriers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  claim  title  to  lower  tax  assess- 
men|^by  reasons  of  State  or  local  policy 
decisions  which  are  completely  unrelated 


to  any  deliberate  discrimination  against 
common  carriers. 

The  director  of  the  Washington  State 
Department  of  Revenue  cites  some  ex- 
amples of  soimd  policies  which  would 
create  this  imfair  and  improper  result: 

First,  a  number  of  States  have  adopted 
so-called  "Oreenbelt"  legislation  which  pro- 
vides for  lower  taxation  for  certain  types  of 
property.  The  usual  principle  Involved  is  that 
properties  used  for  recreational  or  agri- 
cultural purposes  shall  be  taxed  on  the  basis 
of  their  "current  use"  insitead  of  "highest 
and  best  use"  which  Is  otherwise  generally 
applied.  This  type  of  leglslaUon  Insofar  as  it 
concerns  agricultural  lands  Is  enacted  as  a 
matter  of  public  p>ollcy  to  retain  the  maxl- 
mtim  acreage  possible  in  farm  lands  even 
though  Industries  or  other  developments  in 
the  area  are  forcing  values  and  the  resulting 
taxes  up  to  higher  levels — level  which  can- 
not be  carried  by  farmers.  Under  the  pro- 
posed bill  a  State  would  be  unable  to  enact 
such  a  program  for  the  benefit  of  all  its  peo- 
ple without  permitting  common  carriers  to 
receive  the  same  low  tax  assessment.  There 
la  no  reasonable  public  policy  that  could  ap- 
prove of  this  result. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  in  a  letter  dated 
December  8,  1969.  shares  the  view  ex- 
pressed by  the  director  of  the  department 
of  revenue  for  the  State  of  Washington. 
Let  me  quote  from  that  letter,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: 

The  Department  of  Transportation  sup- 
ports S.  2289  as  amended  by  the  Committee 
subject  to  a  further  amendment  which  would 
limit  the  standard  of  comparison  for  the 
assessment  and  taxation  of  carrier  property 
to  "industrial  and  commercial"  property  In 
the  taxing  district  rather  than  to  all  other 
property  generally  as  presently  provided  !n 
S.  2289. 

The  further  amendment  wou'd  permit  the 
States  to  continue  a  measure  of  classification, 
If  State  law  so  permits,  for  purposes  of  differ- 
entially assessing  p.-xsperty  unre:ated  to  busi- 
ness or  commercial  use.  While  the  measure  of 
relief  to  the  carriers  would  not  be  as  great  as 
that  under  S  2289  as  Introduced,  some  lim- 
ited form  of  classification  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  unduly  discriminatory  In  nature.  In 
the  Department's  view,  this  compromise  ap- 
proach is  Justified  in  the  public  Interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  fortunate  to  ser\e 
as  Governor  of  Wyoming  for  4  years,  and 
we  had  a  State  board  of  equalization 
charged  constitutionally  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  trying  to  equalize  unjust 
taxes.  I  am  sure  you  know,  Mr.  President, 
that  all  of  us  realize  that  it  Is  no  easy 
task,  and  it  is  something  that  has  to  be 
worked  on  continously.  At  the  same 
time.  Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  in 
the  past  there  have  been  some  instances 
where  transportation  property  has  been 
unfairly  overtaxed. 

Mr.  President,  to  the  extent  that  S. 
2289  provides  an  impetus  for  fair  taxa- 
tion of  transportation  property,  I  sup- 
port it.  However,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
to  ask  ourselves  a  basic  question  of  what 
would  constitute  fair  taxation  of  trsms- 
portation  property.  In  other  words.  Mr. 
President,  against  what  yardstick  would 
we  measure  the  tax  assessed  on  transpor- 
tation property?  That  yardstick  should 
not  include  agricultural  and  timber 
property.  In  most  States  there  Is  signifi- 
cant justification  for  assessing  Eigricul- 
tural  land,  and  tree  farms,  for  example, 
at  a  lower  evaluation  and /or  tax  rate. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  simoly 
changes  S.  2289  to  reflect  the  reliance  by 
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many  Slates  on  ditTereru  classlficatioius 
ai  an  inherent  part  of  ad  va.orem  taxa- 
tion Pa^ssage  oi  S.  2:89  with  my  amend- 
ment will  a.s5ure  jU5t.  fa:r.  and  equitable 
taxation  for  t:-ansporUtion  properties, 
and  I  hope  that  Members  of  this  bod.v 
wUl  adopt  m,v  amendment  before  .t 
passes  this  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreem«  to  the  amendment  o. 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
The  am.endment  was  agreed  to 
Mr  HARTKE  Mr   President,  the  pur- 
pose of  S   2289  is  to  eliminate  tlie  lone- 
.landmi:  burden  on  interstate  commerce 
resulunt:  from  discriminatory  Statt  ana 
local  taxation  of  common  and  contract 
earner  transportation  proi>erty    s?    — »» 
ha.>  both  a  substantive  and  a  procedural 
aspec'  Sub.^tantively.  it  would  amend  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  declare  un- 
lawful, as  an  im reasonable  and  un.ust 
discrimination    against    and    an    undue 
burden  upon  interstate  commerce,  a  Slate 
or  local  tax  rate,  assessment,  or  collec- 
tion uDon  the  ::ans:x)rtation  proper'y  of 
a  common  or  contract  earner  at  a  higher 
level  than  upon  property  in  the  same  tax- 
ing distnct    Procedurally,  it  would  pro- 
vide a  remedv  m  the  Federal  courts  for 
common   and  cMitract  carriers  against 
the  collection  of  the  exces.<ive  portion  of 
anv  t.ix  b.''-=^ed  upon  such  urUawful  assess- 
ment or  rate. 

To  provide  the  States  with  adequate 
opportunitv  to  eliminate  discriminatory 
taxation  policies,  the  provision  allowinc 
for  nilt  in  a  Federal  court  does  not  be- 
come efTec'ive  until  3  yea-s  after  enact- 
ment of  the  bill   Certainly  if  the  State.^ 
are  readv  and  willing  to  provide  equal 
justice  in  taxation  to  all  tiieir  taxpayers. 
another  3  years  should  be  sufficirnt  for 
them  to  adjust  their  practices  and  laws 
I    want    to   emphasise   that    this    bill 
would  in  r  >  -vay  alter  the  freedom  of  a 
St^.te   to   tax   its   Uxpayers   <;o   Ion?   as 
interstate   carriers   are    accorded   equal 
f\x  treatment  with  ottior  taxpayers    In 
the  majontv  of  States  that  now  grant 
equal  lax  lustice  to  all  taxpayers,  State 
property  tax  assessments  and  rates  would 
in  no  wav  be  touched  by  this  bill   In  the 
remaining:  SUates.  three  years  would  be 
provided  bv  this  measure  for  the  States 
to  adjust  thoir  Ux  practices.  Even  at  the 
end  of  3  vears.  no  chane?  would  be  re- 
quired of  any  SUte  unless  and  until  an 
affect-ed  earner  could  prove  in  cour.  that 
State  discriminatory  Ux  practices  exi.st. 
Only  when  a  carrier  proves  in  court  that 
a  State  Is  dLscnmmatorily  taxins  carrier 
property    would    this    statute    have    an 
efte-n  on  S'.Mf  tax  practices. 

In  the  last  9  years,  the  railroads  a  lore 
have  bf'en  a-oessed  m.ore  than  $900  mil- 
lion in  discnminatory  taxe.-^  If  di.=cnm:- 
natorv  State  and  local  laxatlcn  of  trans- 
portation property  c;  other  earners— oil 
pipelines,  common  and  contract  motor 
carriers,  motor  bus  companies,  water  car- 
riers, and  freiijht  forwarders— were 
added,  tlie  total  sum  for  the  last  9  years 
could  be  more  than  $1  billion 

Ultimately,  the  shipper  and  consumer 
pay  the  bill  for  discriminatory  taxation 
of  transportation.  Not  only  are  .^uch 
taxes  reflected  in  the  trar.  oortation 
costs  of   goods   purchased  by   the  con- 
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Minier.  but  also  tJic  (.jnouii'.ors  of  States 
whicii  do  not  discriminate  are  forced  to 
share  the  cost  of  these  burdcii.->ome  tolls. 

Basically,  what  t!ie  bill  provides  is 
that  in  the  as.sessment  of  property  in 
anv  !=tate'.  there  shall  be  equal  treat- 
ment, and  no  discrimination  with  re- 
gard to  the  ownershr)  of  the  property  in 
question.  This  specifically  deals  wth  a 
long-standmg  Uiequity  ^-oncemlng  rail- 
road property,  which  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  special  treatment  by  .some  States. 

I  think  at  this  time  there  is  no  contro- 
versv   and  I  urt;e  that  the  bill  be  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion  IS  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  th.ird 
time,  ar.d  passed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
suggest  tlie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  as.sistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  t)e  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT  OF   1969 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No  626  S  3154  I  do  this  so  that  it  will 
become  the  pendmi;  business 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    The  bill 


be  stated  hy  title 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk. 
Calendar  No  626.  S  31.54.  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide long-term  financing  for  expanded 
urban  public  transportation  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes 

T»:e  PPF^IDINO  OFFICER  Is  there 
obiecticn  to  fl-.e  reruest  of  the  Senator 
from  Monnna'!' 

There  te.ng  no  objection,  the  Senate 
nroceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  ifported  from  the  Commattee  on 
Bankin.-  and  Currency  with  an  amend- 
ment to  stnke  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert- 

That  the  Conprre<iS  finds  that  the  r.ipid 
urbanization  and  the  contUTued  dL<ipersal  of 
p.^p^l;atlon  and  activities  wltiiln  urbin  area.» 
i.is  ni.ide  the  ability  of  all  citizens  to  move 
qulrklv  and  .it  a  re.i5"nable  ccjst  an  ureent 
national  problem;  that  new  directions  in  the 
Federal  assistance  progr.inis  for  virb.m  nia.--s 
transportaUon  are  Imperative  iX  efflclent. 
safe,  and  con\enlent  transpc.rtatlon  cxnnpati- 
^'-  'Jk-uh  sou;u11v  plann<>d  urban  arens  l^  to 
oe  achieved  and  '-i'.at  succe^-s  will  require  a 
Federal  commitmen-.  for  the  expendltvire  of 
t  '.east  $10  000.000.000  o.cr  a  tweUe-year 
period  to  permit  confiden'  and  continuing 
.xtil  planninft.  and  greater  flexibility  In  pro- 
cram  admlnlstraUcn  Ii  Is  the  purptjse  of  this 
Act  X/o  create  a  partnership  which  perml'-p  the 
local  commiinltv,  throurh  Federal  flnanela! 
assistance,  to  t-xer.Mae  the  Initiative  neces- 
-;arv  to  satisfy  Its  urban  m.^s  transporta- 
tion requirements 

3bc  2  Section  3  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964,  as  amended  (49  U.S.C. 
1602) .  Is  amended  by — 

,1)  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (6) :  and 

(3)    striking  out  subsections   (a)   and  (b) 


and  inserting  in  Ucu  thereof  subsections  (a). 
( b  1 .  ( c ) ,  and  ( d ) .  as  follows : 

lai  The  Secretary  Is  authorized.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  on 
such  terms  a«d  conditions  as  he  may  pie- 
bcrlbe.  to  make  grants  or  loans  (directly. 
tiuough  the  purchase  of  securities  or  equip- 
ment trust  certiflcute."-.  or  otherwise)  to  as- 
sist States  and  local  public  bodies  and  agen- 
cies thereof  In  tin.incing  the  acquisition,  con- 
struction, recunsiruct.un.  md  laiprovement 
of  facilities  and  equipment  for  use.  by  op- 
eration or  lease  or  otherwise,  in  m.uss  trans- 
port. lion  ser. Ice  lu  urb^n  areus  and  lu  co- 
ordinating such  service  with  highway  and 
other  Uansportatlon  In  such  areas  Eligible 
facilities  .lud  ctiUlpmeiu  m.iy  Include  land 
(but  not  public  hlghwaysi.  buses  and  other 
rolling  Slock  and  other  real  and  personal 
prL^perty  needed  for  au  efficient  and  coordl- 
n  ited  liias.-  transportation  system  No  grant 
or  lo-m  sha.l  be  provided  ui.der  this  section 
unless  the  Secretary  deternui.es  that  the  ap- 
plicant h.as  or  will  have — 

•ill  the  legal,  financial,  and  technical  ca- 
p.icity  to  carry  out  the  propooed  project:  and 
•■r2i  satisfactory  continuing  control. 
through  I  peratiun  or  lease  or  otherwi.se.  over 
the  use  of  the  facilities  and  equipment. 
The  Secretary  may  make  loans  for  real  prop- 
eny  acquisition  pursu.mt  to  subsection  ib) 
upon  a  uetermlnatlon.  which  shall  be  in  lieu 
of  the  preceding  determinations,  th.it  the 
real  property  is  reason, ibly  expected  to  be  re- 
quired la  connection  with  a  m.iss  tran.spt.irta- 
tion  -system  and  that  It  will  be  used  for  that 
purpoJ-e  within  a  reasonable  period  No  gr.uU 
or  loan  funds  shall  be  u-^ed  for  p:iyment  of 
ordln.irv  governmenUU  or  nonproject  operat- 
ing expenses  An  .ippUcant  for  as-Ustance 
under  this  section  shall  furnish  a  copy  of  its 
•ipplicatiou  to  the  Governor  of  each  St-ite 
alfet^-ted  concurrently  with  submission  to  the 
Secretary  If.  within  30  days  thereaiier.  the 
G.ivernor  submits  comments  to  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Socret^iry  must  consider  the  com- 
m?:us  befire  taking  fin.il  action  on  the  ap- 
plication 

■  (b(  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  a:iake 
loans  under  this  section  to  States  or  local 
public  bodies  and  agencies  thereof  to  finance 
the  acqul.'-itlon  of  real  property  and  interests 
In   real   properly    for   use   as    rights-of-way. 
station  sites,  .uid  related  purposes,  on  iirbin 
mass  tran.sporiation  systems,  including  the 
net  cost  of  property  management  and  relo- 
cation payments  made  pursuant  to  section  7. 
Each  loan  agreement  under  this  subsection 
bhall     provide     for    actual     construction     of 
urban  mass  transportation  facilities  on  ac- 
quired real  property  within  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  years  following  the  fiscal  year  In 
which   the   agree:  icnt    is   made    Each   agree- 
ment shall  provide  th.it  In  the  event  acquired 
real  property  or  Interests  in  real  property  are 
!iut  to  be  u..;ed  for  the  purposes  for  which 
acquired,  an  appraisal  of  current  value  will 
be  m...de  at  the  time  of  that  determination, 
which  shall  not  be  later  than  ten  years  fol- 
ii.wing   the  fiscal   year  In  which   the  agree- 
ment   <>   made    Two-thirds   of   the   Increase 
in    v..lue.    If   any.   over   the   original   cost   of 
the  re.il  property  s'.iall  be  paid  to  the  Secre- 
tary   for   credit    to   miscellaneous  receipts  of 
the  Tre.isury   RepavTnent  uf  .-iraounts  loaned 
shall    be  credited   to  miscellaneous  receipts 
of  the  Treasury  A  loan  made  under  this  stib- 
sectun  Ehall  be  repayable  within  ten  years 
from  the  date  of  the  lo.in  aereement  or  on 
the  da-e  a  grant  agreement  for  actual  con- 
struction of  fac.lltles  on  the  acquired  real 
property  is  made,  whichever  date  Is  earlier. 
An  "applicmt  for  assistance  under  this  sub- 
section shall  furnish  a  copy  of  Its  application 
to  the  comprehensive  planning  agency  of  the 
community  affected  concurrently  with  sub- 
mi^sii.n    to   the   Secretary.   If  within   thirty 
c'ays  thereafter  the  comprehensive  planning 
.igency  of  the  community  affected  submits 
comments   to   the   Secretary,   the    Secretary 
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must  consider  the  comments  before  taking 
final  action  on  the  application. 

•■(c)  No  loan  shall  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  project  for  which  a  grant  is 
made  under  this  section,  except — 

•■  ( 1 1  loans  may  be  made  for  projects  as  to 
which  grants  are  made  for  relocation  pay- 
ments; and 

"(2i  project  grants  may  be  made  even 
though  the  real  property  involved  In  the 
project  has  been  or  will  be  acquired  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  loan  under  subsection  (b).  Inter- 
est on  loans  made  under  this  section  shall 
be  at  a  rate  not  less  than  (1)  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
taking  into  consideration  the  current  aver- 
age market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  cf  the  United  States  with  remain- 
ing periods  t<.)  maturity  comp.irable  to  tlie 
average  maturities  of  such  loans  adjusted 
to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum 
plus  (11)  an  allowance  adequate  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
cover  administrative  costs  and  probable 
losses  under  the  program  No  loans  shall  be 
made,  including  renewals  or  extensions 
thereof .  and  no  securities  or  obligations  shall 
be  purchased  whicn  have  maturity  dates  In 
excess  of  forty  years. 

"(di  Any  State  or  local  public  body  or 
agency  thereof  which  makes  applications  for 
a  grant  or  loan  ur.der  this  Act  to  finance  the 
acquisition,  ccnstructlon.  reconstruction,  or 
improvement  of  facilities  or  equipment 
which  will  substantially  affect  a  commu- 
nity or  i's  mass  transportation  service  shall 
certify  to  the  Secretary  that  it  has  held 
public  hearings,  or  has  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity for  such  hearings,  has  considered  the 
economic  and  social  effects  of  the  project 
for  which  applliatlcn  for  financial  assist- 
ance l.s  made  and  its  impact  on  the  environ- 
ment, and  has  found  that  the  project  is 
consistent  with  any  plans  for  the  compre- 
hervslve  development  of  the  urban  area.  If 
hearings  have  been  held,  a  copy  of  the  tran- 
script of  the  hearings  shall  be  submitted 
with  the  certification." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  4(a)  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964,  as  amended 
(49   U  S.C     1603(a)).  is   amended   by — 

(1)  striking  out  "section  3"  In  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section   (a I    of   section  3";   and 

(2)  striking  out  the  next  to  the  last  sen- 
tence and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Such  remainder  may  be  provided 
in  whole  or  in  part  from  other  than  public 
sources  and  any  public  or  private  transit 
system  funds  so  provided  shall  be  solely  from 
undistributed  cash  surplusep,  replacement 
or  depreciation  funds  or  reserves  available 
In  cash,  or  new  capital." 

(b)  Section  4  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964.  as  amended  (49  U.S.C. 
1603).  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(C)  To  fii.ance  the  programs  and  activi- 
ties. Including  administrative  costs,  under 
this  Act.  the  Secretaj-y  is  authorized  to  Incur 
obligations  in  the  form  of  grant  agreements 
or  otherwise  in  amounts  aggregating  not  to 
e.xceed  i3  100.000.000.  This  amount  shall  be- 
come available  for  obligation  upon  the  ef- 
fective date  of  tills  subsection  and  shall 
remain  available  until  obligated.  There  are 
authorircd  to  be  appropriated  for  liquida- 
tion of  tlie  obligations  incurred  under  this 
subsection  not  to  exceed  $30,000,000  prior  to 
July  1.  1971.  vnhich  amount  may  be  Increased 
to  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  $310,000,000 
prior  to  July  1.  1972.  not  to  exceed  an  ag- 
gregate of  $710,000,000  prior  to  July  1.  1973, 
not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  $1,260,000,000 
prior  to  July  1,  1974,  not  to  exceed  an  aggre- 
gate of  *1, 860,000,000  prior  to  July  1,  1975, 
and  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  $3,100,- 
000.000  thereafter.  Sums,  so  appropriated 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  report  annually 
to  the  Congress,  after  consultation  with  State 
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and  ltx:al  public  agencies,  with  respect  to  out- 
standing grants  or  other  contractual  agree- 
ments executed  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section.  To  assure  program  continuity 
and  orderly  planning  and  project  develop- 
ment, the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress (1)  authorization  requests  for  fiscal 
years  1976  and  1977  not  later  than  Febru- 
ary 1,  1972,  (2)  authorization  requests  for 
fiscal  years  1978  and  1979  not  later  than  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1974,  (3)  authorization  requests  for 
fiscal  years  1980  and  1981  not  later  than  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1976,  and  (4)  an  authorization  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1982  not  later  than  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1978.  Such  authorization  requests 
shall  be  designed  to  meet  the  Federal  com- 
mitment specified  in  the  first  section  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
of  1969.  Concurrently  with  these  authoriza- 
tion requests,  the  Secretary  shall  also  sub- 
mit 1:1s  recommendations  for  any  necessary 
adjustments  in  the  schedule  for  liquidation 
of  obligations." 

Sec.  4.  Section  5  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964,  as  amended  (49  U.S.C. 
1604),  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  next 
to  the  last  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  sentence:  "Such  re- 
mainder may  be  provided  in  whole  or  In  part 
from  other  than  public  sources  and  any  pub- 
lic or  private  transit  system  funds  so  pro- 
vided shall  be  solely  from  undistributed  cash 
surpluses,  replacement  or  depreciation  funds 
or  reserves  available  In  cash,  or  new  capital. 

SEr.  5.  Section  15  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964.  as  amended  (49  U.S.C. 
1611),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"STATE    LIMnATlON 

"Sec.  15.  Grants  made  under  section  3 
(other  than  for  relocation  payments  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  7(b))  before  July  1. 
1970.  for  projects  In  any  one  State  shall  not 
exceed  In  the  aggregate  12 Vi  per  centum  of 
the  aggregate  amount  of  grant  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
4  (b) ;  except  that  the  Secretary  may,  without 
regard  to  such  limitation,  enter  into  con- 
tracts for  grants  under  section  3  aggregating 
not  to  exceed  $12,500,000  (subject  to  the 
total  authorization  provided  In  section  4(b) ) 
with  local  public  bodies  and  agencies  in 
States  where  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
maximum  grants  permitted  in  the  respective 
State  under  this  section  has  been  obligated. 
Grants  made  on  or  after  July  1,  1970,  under 
section  3  for  projects  In  any  one  State  may 
not  exceed  In  the  aggregat-e  12i.'2  per  centum 
of  the  aggregate  amount  of  funds  authorized 
to  be  obligated  under  subsection  4(c) ,  except 
that  15  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  amount 
of  grant  funds  authorized  to  be  obligated 
under  subsection  4(c)  may  be  used  by  the 
Secretary,  without  regard  to  this  limitation, 
for  grants  In  States  where  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  maximum  amoimts  permitted 
under  this  section  has  been  obligated.  In 
computing  State  limitations  under  this  sec- 
tion, grants  for  relocation  payments  shall  be 
excluded. 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
UrtMin  Development  to  make  grants,  under 
the  authority  of  sections  6(a),  9.  and  11 
of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1605(a),  1607a, 
and  1607c) ,  and  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 2  of  1968,  for  projects  or  activities  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  relationship  of 
urban  transportation  systems  to  the  compre- 
hensively planned  development  cf  urban 
areas,  or  the  role  of  transportation  planning 
in  overall  urban  planning,  out  of  funds  ap- 
propriated to  him  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1969". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
nothing  will  be  done  on  this  bill  until 
Monday. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11:30  A.M.  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  2, 
1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  11:30  Monday 
morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 

SENATOR  jAvrrs 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  immediately  following  the 
approval  of  the  Journal  on  Monday 
next,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  «Mr.  Javits)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  tlie  distinguished 
imnority  leader  for  bringing  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  the  fact  that  the 
Senate,  up  to  this  time,  has  already  had 
2.5  rollcall  votes,  in  comparison  '*ith  a 
like  numlser  of  votes  not  reached  until 
mid-May 

Mr.  SCOTT.  May  13  of  last  year. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Of  1969.  I  think 
that  speaks  well  for  the  activities  of  the 
Senate  this  year,  the  diligence  with 
which  it  is  attacking  the  various  pieces 
of  legislation,  and  the  very  good  spirit  of 
cooperation  between  the  two  parties  in 
the  presentation  of  that  legislation. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  Is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded 4o  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11:30  A.M.,  MON- 
DAY.  FEBRUARY   2,    1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
11:30  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  58  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  February  2, 
1970,  at  11:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  30,  1970: 

In  the  Marin*  Corps 

lit.  Gen.  Herman  Nickerson,  Jr.,  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general  on  the  retired  list  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  title  10,  U.S. 
Code,  section  5233  effective  from  the  date  of 
his  retirement. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


January  SO,  1970 


REUBEN  H.  MILLER 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 


or    PKNNSYLVAJ^IA 

IN  THE  HOU6E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  29.  1970 
Mr   MOORHE.\D   Mr   Speaker,  Reu- 
ben H  Miller  Is  president  emeritus  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Employees  Council. 

Mr.  Miller  has  been  instrumental  in 
upgrading  both  the  salaries  and  work- 
ing conditions  of  many  thousands  of 
government  employees  In  my  State. 

His  tireless  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
workmg  men  have  long  been  recognized 
by  those  for  whom  he  toils. 

Recently  the  Pennsylvania  Senate 
recognized  Mr  Millers  long  campaign 
for  employee  benefits  and  honored  him 
with  a  resolution 

I  would  l!ke  to  mtroduce  thus  document 
into  the  RECORD  now  and  add  my  con- 
grBtulatioas  to  Reuben  Miller,  for  30 
years  a  tireless  worker  for  employee  wel- 
fare. 

The  document  follows: 
RrsoLcnoN 
Reuben  H  Miller.  President  Emeritus  of 
»he  Pennsylvania  S'ate  Employees  Council. 
AFL-CIO  has  devoted  more  than  thirty  years 
of  dedicated  service  to  the  Commonwealth 
and  to  the  welfare  of  Its  employes.  His  record 
U  unexcelled.  He  has  b««n  commended  by 
manv  Democratic  and  Republican  admluls- 
tra-ions  for  hl3  excellent  record  of  real  ac- 
complishment on  behalf  of  State  employes. 
The  condri-^ns  under  which  State  employes 
perform  their  tasks  have  been  greatly  Im- 
proved. ;n  part  b^'cau.e  of  Reuben  Millers 
efforts. 

DtirlnB!  Reuben  Miller's  service,  there  have 
been  twelve  salary  increases,  ranr-ng  from 
five  to  ten  per  cent,  fur  all  S'ate  employes 
through  January,  1367  There  are  naw  forty- 
hou'  we-k^  for  flftotn  rhou?;and  State  insti- 
tutional employes  wh  ;.  were  earlier  workln? 
flttv  to  sixty  hours  a  week.  Social  Securiry 
cove-age  for  all  State  employes,  a  classifica- 
tion sur.ey  of  all  po^in.n.s  and  a  policy  o. 
equal  pay  for  equal  work 

The  Office  of  Administration  has  been  cre- 
ated therp  are  uniform  working  conditions 
for  aU  employee,  and  rule*  and  regulations 
covering  sicit  lea-.e  and  vacatL.n  for  all  S'ate 
employes  Th..-re  ha-s  been  an  Increase  in  C.vl! 
Service  cover«?e  and  career  employment  for 
Sta'e  employes,  from  eight  thousand  in  1938 
to  flfty-ilx  thru-s&nd  :n  1968  of  rhe  total 
one  hundred  Ave  thovisand  employes  Accu- 
mula'lon  of  sick  leave  -nlnetv  daysi  an-l 
vacation  (thirv  davs)  and  a  service  rating 
for  all  State  .-mrloNes.  both  Civil  Service  and 
patronage,  are  a  few  of  the  other  benefits 
of  recent  years 

Qr.up  Uibllity  insurance  now  covers  all 
Stati  employes  for  accidents  or  l:«>e-  that 
mlK-ht  ocrur  in  connection  with  the  per.urm- 
ance  of  the  employes  Job,  and  »roup  life  in- 
surance covers  all  Stae  employes  at  a  cr^t 
of  Rve  dollars  and  twenty  cents  per  'housnnd 
per  year  ret^ardless  of  age  or  health  Reuben 
Mil  er  h.v;  ^.>'.ped  secure  for  t^e  twelve  thou- 
sand employes  of  the  Highway  Department 
all  benefits  fcut  holiday.?,  and  In  1967  there 
wa.s  ,\  -hange  from  per  diem  to  full-time  em- 
plu-.es.  thus  securing  hoKday  benetits.  The 
Commonwealth  contributes  par  of  -he  cost 
toward  hosp'.'allzatlon  coverage  for  State 
empl'iyes    A    Statewide   and    uniform   griev- 


ance procedure  for  employes  In  all  depart- 
ments was  instituted  by  the  8tat«  Executive 
Board  after  tea  vears  of  etlort  by  the  Council. 

Reuben  H.  Mi'uer  should  be  commended  by 
the  Senate  for  hu  assistance  In  securing  the 
welfare  of  the  employes  of  this  Common- 
wealth, therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  congratulate 
and  commend  Reuben  H.  Miller.  President 
Emeritus  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Employ- 
ees Council.  AFL  CIO,  for  his  accomplish- 
ments on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  and  its  employes  over  the  past 
thlr'y  years    and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  ^  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  M  Reuben  H.  Miller. 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  and 
correct  cop*  of  a  Senate  Resolution  Intro- 
duced by  Senators  Oeo  N  Wade.  WUmot  E. 
Fleming!  Wllll.im  B  Lentz,  Albert  R  Pechan 
and  Ernest  P  Kline  and  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  Pennsylvania  the  twenty-fourth  day  of 
June,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine 

Mark  Grt'ixl.  Jr  , 
Secretary,  Senate  of  Pennaylvania. 


(From  the  Harris  burg  (Pa  )  Sunday 
Paulot-News,  June  29,  19691 
CrrM  roE  Long  ScRVict    SENAir  Resolution 
Commends  MttLEm 
Reuben  H    Miller    President   emeritus  and 
legislative  representative  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Employees  Council,  AFI^-CIO,  was  hon- 
ored by  a  Comii.eri  1 1.--'  ry  Resolution  adopted 
unarlmously  by  the  state  Senate 

The  resolution  sponsored  by  .Sens  George 
N  Wade  WUmot  E  Fleming.  WUU.'im  B 
lynti'  Ernest  P  Kline  and  Albert  R  Pechan. 
c.iilcd  Miller's  reco.-d.  after  30  ye.irs  ol  'dedi- 
cated serrtce  '  to  the  commonwealth  auu  to 
the  weKare  of  Its  employees,  -unexcelled  " 

■  T.ne  cundlti  >ns  under  '*hlch  statt  em- 
o't  vces  perform  their  taalts."  the  re«>lutlon 
said  'have  been  greaUy  Improved,  in  part 
because  of  Reuben  Miller's  elTorts." 

The  resolution  recognizes  Miller's  efTorts  In 
^ecurlns;  12  salary  incretsrs  ranging  from  five 
Uj  10  per  cent  for  all  siato  employees  through 
January,  1967 

I'  ioeakb  of  Miller's  efTorta  having  secured 
s.jc la r security  coverage  for  state  employees, 
the  nreattnn  "I  the  ohlce  of  Ad:-iln!stration, 
uniform  working  conditions,  increased  Civil 
Service  coverage  for  employees,  accumulation 
of  sick  and  vacation  leave,  service  ratings, 
group  life  and  liability  Insu.-.oJice  and  uni- 
form grievance  pr-Tcedure. 

Miller  Is  the  oniy  state  employee  In  the 
h'storv  of  the  l^^lsl.^ture  wh>.  has  been  hon- 
ored by  resolutions  of  both  the  House  of  Rep- 
rfsent.ative-.  1965,  and  the  Senate  of  Pennsyl- 
v-uiia,  1969  He  ha-,  al=o  t^een  honored  in  the 
U  3   Sena'e  and  by  many  governors. 


CONGRESSMAN    WALTER   FLOWERS 
REPORTS 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

or    .\L.1BA.MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPKEi'ENTATlVE.S 

Friday.  January  30.  1970 
Mr.  FLOWERS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
for  inclusion  in  the  Recoro  the  text  of 
my  yearend  report  to  the  residents  of 
Alabama's  Fifth  Congressional  District. 
hlghlltrhting  su-niflcant  legi.slativc  issues 
considered  by  Congre&s  during  1969. 


The  report  follows: 

YOUK  CONORISSMAK  WaLTXR  FLOWIRS 

Reports 

jANtTABY,    1970. 

DtAt  PMBNBs:  Looking  back  on  the  Ist 
session  of  the  91st  Congress  and  forwaKl 
into  the  decade  of  the  70'8,  now  Is  a  partlcu- 
larly  appropriate  Ume  for  this  report.  A«  your 
Congressman,  it  has  been  my  purpose  to  rep- 
resent you  to  the  best  of  my  ability  at  all 
Ume»— to  speak  up  for  you  when  the  situa- 
tion so  dictated— to  handle  your  request* 
promptly— always  to  keep  you  Informed  on 
major  Issues  and  let  you  know  what  my  posi- 
tions are.  .  __ 

This  first  year  as  vour  Congressman  has 
been  an  exciting  and  fumillng  lime  for  me, 
my  wife  Margie  and  our  three  children.  The 
move  from  Alabama,  the  many  round  trips 
back  and  forth  to  the  District,  my  being  gone 
so  much  of  the  time  from  the  family,  meet- 
ings and  speeches  In  various  places— all  this 
conuibuted  to  making  It  a  pretty  hectic  year 

as  well.  .      ^        .  ^„„ 

A  first  responsibility  of  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress is  to  legislate  ajid  my  voting  record 
during  the  1st  session  was  near  90'r.  The 
process  and  procedures  of  Congress  go  back 
many  vears.  and  you  have  to  be  present 
to  observe  and  participate  In  order  to  learn. 
I  intend  to  conUnue  with  my  regular  week- 
ly reports.  Distrlct-wlde  questionnaire,  and 
periodic  reports  such  as  this  In  the  coming 
vear  I  hope  you  will  let  me  hear  from  you 
also  and  call  upon  me  or  any  of  my  quaUfled 
Stat!  members,  if  we  can  be  ot  assistance  at 
any  time. 

With  your  continued  Interest  and  support, 
I  will  do  my  best  to  represent  ycu.  our  Dis- 
trict .^nd  our  State  in  the  manner  you  expect 
and  deserve  In  the  United  States  Congress 

QtTAIJTT.   NOT  QCANTTTT:    THE  CONGRESS    l»6» 

The  First  Se.sslon  of  the  9l5t  Congress  has 
beeu  rrltlclzed  for  not  passing  enough  laws. 
Actually,  a  total  of  190  gener.al  bills  were 
signed  into  law  during  1969,  Much  Important 
;ev;lslatlon  still  awults  acUon— veterans  bene- 
fits, postal  reform,  revision  of  social  security 
1  »ws.  to  mention  a  few. 

I  believe  that  a  legislative  session  should 
he  Judged  on  qu.illty  rather  than  on  the 
quantity  of  the  work  completed.  SlgnlScant 
arrion  was  Uiken  In  many  fields-  authoriza- 
tion to  construct  the  Antl-Balllstlc  Missile, 
vltU  to  this  Nations  security;  approval  of  a 
15"  social  security  increase  designed  to  bene- 
fit the  elderly  and  the  dl.sabledi  the  Draft 
Reform  Act  of  1969  which  reduced  much  of 
the  uncert.ilntv  surrounding  a  young  man's 
ml'ltarv  commitment:  laws  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  air  and  water  pollution;  com- 
prehensive coil  mine  sufetv  legislation  And 
there  are  many  other  examples 

Recent  Congresses  have  rushed  question- 
able .md  even  daneerous,  bills  through  the 
legUla"ve  pr.x:e.-<s  I  do  no*  believe  that  this 
Is  good  for  the  country  The  Amer!'- in  peo- 
ple are  Ured  of  their  Federal  government 
oxpandln^'  ciHV  .afier  dav  thrnujh  th-'  <-r>-%- 
tlon  of  new  ..^ency  upon  agency  We  have 
more  than  enough  government  now- it  is 
time  to  make  It  work  more  effectively  and  ef- 
ficiently 

REDtJCING   rrtJERAL    EXPENorrr«ES 

I  let  .t  be  known  eirly  thiit  I  nroniily  fav- 
ored a  balanced  Federal  budget  a.'-  a  me-ins  to 
curb  inflation  While  I  advocate  r^luced  Fed- 
eral expenditures  wherever  possible,  we  still 
have  the  necessary  requlrement.s  of  national 
defense  and  essentia!  domestic  p-ograms. 

THE    ADMINISTRATION 

President  Nixon  has  generally  received 
good  marks  and   bi-partisan  support  In   his 
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conduct  of  foreign  policy.  His  trip  to  Europe 
in  February  and  the  Far  East  in  July  appear 
to  have  Increased  United  States  prestige. 

However,  the  Administration's  domestic 
policies  deserve  sharp  criticism  In  certain 
fields  With  a  great  deal  of  help  from  the  Su- 
preme Court,  this  Administration  may  go 
down  in  history  as  the  destroyer  of  public 
education  in  the  South.  During  tlie  1968 
campaign.  President  Nlxcn  said  that  he  was 
for  "freedom  of  choice"  and  against  "forced 
busing  ol  school  children".  Yei  we  receive  no 
help  for  our  embattled  schools  and  school 
boards  in  Alabama.  It  would  take  only  the 
power  of  the  Executive  Branch  to  begin  the 
reversal  of  trends  established  by  the  Warren 
Court  and  the  rsturn  of  our  schools  tj  local 
authority. 

CRIME    AND    CnlL    DISORDER 

Tlie  mounting  rale  of  crimes  of  violence 
gives  us  all  cause  for  alarm.  It  Is  no  wonder 
th.it  thu  occurs  during  these  times  of  whole- 
f  lie  disregard  for  lawful  authority.  The 
problem  c.ills  for  handlltig  at  a  local  level  If 
p^iislble,  but  there  still  mubt  be  a  total  na- 
tional conxmitment  tc  fight  crime  and  restore 
civil  order. 

Our  Constitution  provides  for  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  dis- 
agree with  the  policies  of  their  leaders.  How- 
ever, such  disagreement  must  be  kept  within 
the  bciinds  of  the  law.  and  the  person  and 
property  rlcht3  of  the  non-protestor  must 
always  be  protected. 

TAXES,    TAXES,    TAXES 

The  most  lmt>ortant  legislation  adopted 
during  the  First  Session  of  the  91st  Congress 
was  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  Pew  bills  are 
perfect — euid  this  Is  no  exception.  Widely 
acclaimed  as  the  most  comprehensive  tax 
reform  measure  to  pass  the  Congress  since 
enactment  of  the  Federal  Income  tax  In  1913, 
the  Act  goes  a  long  way  toward  a  fairer  dis- 
tribution of  the  tax  burden  for  all  U,S. 
citi,!ens. 

For  example,  parents  with  two  children 
and  a  $5,000  annual  Income  will  pay  $150 
less  in  Federal  income  taxes  In  1973  (when 
the  Act  becomes  fully  effective)  than  they 
did  In  1969  The  same  family  earning  $8,000 
will  save  $263,  and  one  earning  $10,000,  will 
,s..ve  over  $320. 

I  was  a  strong  advocate  of  tax  reform 
from  the  beginning  In  1969.  Early  In  the 
session,  I  .=:p  'n.5ored  a  bill  (H.R.  6618)  to  dou- 
ble the  present  $600  personal  exemption  to 
SI. 200.  The  $600  figure  was  set  In  1947,  and 
It  IS  ridiculous  to  assume  that  It  Is  still  an 
adequate  personnel  exemption.  The  figure 
of  $1,200,  even  though  It  may  be  low.  Is  much 
more  rcall'  Uc  In  light  of  the  present  eco- 
nomic situation  In  this  country. 

THE    WAR    IN    VIETNAM 

The  great  overriding  concern  of  most 
Americans  in  January  li369  is  still  very  much 
With  us  In  January  1970.  Because  of  the  tre- 
mendous Impwrtauce  and  e.fTect  of  our  par- 
t|rlpatK>n  In  the  Vietnam  War.  I  visited  the 
Par  East  (Including  South  Vietnam,  South 
Korea,  Taiwan  and  Japan  i  during  the  Au- 
gust Congressional  recess  to  gain  a  firsthand 
knowledge  of  the  fighting  and  America's 
commitments  In  tliat  part  of  the  world. 
Literally  covering  much  of  South  Vietnam 
by  helicopter,  I  whs  able  to  see  and  discuss 
the  situation  w,th  American  commanders, 
troops  In  the  field  and  government  and 
civilian  personnel.  Generally  I  fotmd  a  high- 
er morale  and  dedication  on  the  part  of  our 
servicemen  than  has  been  generally  rec- 
ognized by  the  people  at  home. 

Many  believe  that  the  decision  to  send 
American  combat  forces  to  South  Vietnam 
was  wrong.  And  many  others.  Including  my- 
self, have  been  critical  of  the  'way  the  War 
has  been  conducted,  but  we  cannot  simply 
turn  back  the  clock  at  this  point  and  have 
this  terrible  situation  go  away.  I^et  us  not 
forcet  either  that  with  the  help  of  the 
United  States,  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
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have  blocked  the  externally  directed  Com- 
munist attempt  to  overthrow  their  govern- 
ment by  force.  Ttom.  what  I  was  able  to  see 
over  there  and  from  what  I  have  been  able 
to  learn  before,  during  and  since  my  trip. 
It  seems  abundantly  clear  to  me  that  a  great 
deal  has  been  accomplished  by  our  Nation 
In  this  regard. 

It  may  be  destined  that  the  War  simply 
wind  Itself  down,  so  to  speak,  without  any 
formal  declaration  of  a  cease  fire  or  truce 
by  either  side.  If  this  can  be  accomplished 
under  the  President's  policy  with  relative 
safety  for  our  men  who  are  still  there,  and 
without  disregarding  our  basic  commitment 
that  freedom  and  democracy  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  exist  in  South  Vietnam,  then 
to  this  extent  the  policy  has  my  complete 
support,  and  I  believe  It  should  have  the 
complete  support  of  every  American  citizen. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AND  THE  MILITARY 

Because  of  the  tremendous  expense  o.^ 
fighting  the  Vietnam  War  and  otherwise 
maintaining  our  national  defense,  demands 
are  coming  in  from  all  points  that  careful 
consideration  and  analysis  be  given  to  fur- 
ther expenditures  on  weapons  systems  and 
defense  Installations.  Furthermore,  this  na- 
tion cannot  allow  itself  to  wake  up  some 
day  in  the  future  embroiled  In  another 
Vietnam-like  situation  without  fully  Intend- 
ing and  supporting  such  action. 

Although  I  have  favored  every  measure 
vital  to  our  Nation's  security,  I  also  feel 
that  Congress  should  look  closely  at  defense 
spending.  In  this  time  of  mounting  costs, 
It  Is  obvious  that  enormous  sums  will  have 
to  be  spent  in  maintaining  and  forever  Im- 
proving our  system  of  national  defense,  but 
as  in  the  other  areas,  the  American  people 
are  entitled  to  a  dollar's  worth  of  value  for 
each  dollar  spent. 

TAX    MONEY    COMING    BACK    HOME 

In  1969,  over  $5  million  In  Federal  funds 
was  channeled  back  into  the  5th  District 
through  grants  and  loans.  These  projects 
covered  a  wide  range.  Including  funds  for 
water  systems,  sewage  treatment  plants,  in- 
dustrial park  development,  water  p>ollutlon 
control,  public  housing,  research  projects  at 
colleges  and  universities,  and  airport  de- 
velopment. One  of  the  most  rewarding  as- 
pects of  my  Job  has  been  the  opportunity 
to  work  with  many  local  officials,  chambers 
of  commerce  and  Interested  citizen  groups 
in  obtaining  much  needed  Federal  funds 
for  community  Improvement. 

If  your  community  Is  interested  in  ob- 
taining Federal  assistance  for  projects  such 
as  those  mentioned,  you  should  contact  one 
of  my  District  Representatives  or  write  to 
me  in  Washington. 

LEGISLATION 

other  bills  sponsored  by  Walter  Flowers 
are: 

H.R.  132  &  HJR.  12506 — To  protect  Ameri- 
can Jobs  by  limiting  the  importation  of 
textile  goods  and  steel  products. 

H.J.  Res.  452 — A  Joint  Re-JoUttlon  to 
amend  the  Constitution  and  override  the 
Supreme  Court's  ruling  forbidding  prayer 
and  Bible  reading  In  Public  schools. 

H.R.  13421  &  H.R.  13259— BlUs  that  would 
Impose  stiff  Jail  sentences  on  the  convicted 
"smut  peddler"  and  prevent  the  -distribu- 
tion of  pornographic  materials  through  the 
mail. 

H.R.  14830 — This  bill  would  provide  a 
tax  break  for  parents  who  are  paying  for 
their  children's  education  in  college.  Junior 
college,  or  trade  school. 

H.R.  10503 — A  bill  to  require  that  all 
meats  imported  from  foreign  countries  be 
clearly  labeled  so  that  the  con.>:umer  will 
know  Its  origin. 

AS  Tou  SEE  rr 
Walter  Flowers  knows  that  he  can  better 
serve  as  your  Representative  If  he  has  the 
benefit  of  your  views  and  opinions  concern- 
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mg  matters  which  will  come  before  the 
Congress.  Write  him  as  follows:  Congress- 
man Walter  Flowers,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington.  D.C.  2051b. 

His  Washington  telephone  ntmiber  Is 
[202]    225-2665. 

In  addition  you  may  contact  either  of 
his  District  offices:  Federal  Building,  Tus- 
caloosa, Alabama  35401,  Telephone:  [206] 
752-3578,  or  Bessemer  Court  House,  Bes- 
semer. Alabama  35020,  Telephone:  [205) 
♦25-5031. 

Congressman  Flowers  also  has  a  Represent- 
ative who  travels  throughout  the  District. 
A  visit  can  be  arranged  by  contacting  the 
Tuscaloosa  Office. 


THE    GROWING    THREAT    OF    A 
CREDIT  COLLAPSE 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  30,  1970 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  dangers  on  our  present  eco- 
nomic course  is  the  real  possibility  of  a 
financial  panic  and  a  collapse  of  credit. 
Corporations  and  consumers  are  heavily 
in  debt  today.  Federal  monetary  policy 
has  forced  interest  rates  on  borrowing 
to  historic  highs  and  dried  up  nearly  all 
monetary  liquidity  in  the  marketplace. 

On  top  of  this,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  persists  in  holding  tight  on  the 
money  supply,  long  after  many  econ- 
omists and  Government  oflScials  have 
recommended  that  the  Fed  should  ease 
up. 

The  possible  consequence  is  discussed 
in  an  excellent  article  in  yesterday's 
Wall  Street  Journal  by  Alfred  L.  Mal&bre, 
Jr.  This  reporter  says  most  economists 
now  believe  that — 

The  danger  of  a  collapse — with  major  cor- 
porate bankruptcies  and  widespread  failure 
of  consumers  to  pay  their  debts — appears 
much  greater  now  than  at  any  other  time 
since  World  War  n. 

Malabre  notes  that  indicators  per- 
tinent to  credit  difiQculties  show  that 
both  business  and  consumers  are  in- 
creasingly in  deeper  trouble. 

He  says : 

Current  liabilities  of  business  that  failed 
rose  le^"-.  in  a  recent  12-month  period,  and 
the  percent  of  consumer  Installment  loans 
delinquent  for  30  days  or  more  also 
climbed,  though  not  quite  so  sharply. 

All  this  is  only  one  more  reason  for 
an  immediate  change  in  our  monetary 
policy. 

The  article  follows: 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  29,  1970 1 

Worry    Over    Debti    Some    Analysts    Fear 

Credit  Volume  Poses  Threat 

(By  Alfred  L.  Malabre,  Jr.) 

While  economists  ponder  whether  the  econ- 
omy Is  sliding  Into  a  recession,  a  far  more 
ominous  question  Is  looming:  Would  a  re- 
cession trigger  a  major  credit  collapse? 

Most  economists  doubt  It,  unless  a  very 
severe  business  slump  should  develop.  But 
most  believe  the  danger  of  a  collapse — with 
major  corporate  bankruptcies  and  widespread 
failure  of  consumers  to  pay  their  debts — ap- 
pears much  greater  now  than  at  any  other 
time  since  World  War  n. 

The  explanation  essentially  Is  that  debt  of 
all  sorts  has  soared  In  the  postwar  years,  a 
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fibulously  prosperous  lime  of  t-oononilc  ex- 
pansion pvinotuaM<l  only  by  tour  recet^loos 
ihat  were  exceeiiiUK-iy  miia  by  prewar  stwid- 
arcls  So  '..-tig  ai  prosperity  ha*,  previlled. 
consumers  and  businesses  liave  been  able  to 
shoulder  Uieir  soarini;  Uebt  !>urden  without 
much  diiRouUy.  But  a  sudden  end  to  pn-«- 
perlty  now.  many  anftly^ta  Ie:^r.  could  lead 
qulcltlv  lo  serious  trouble 

Some  ecouomista.  u>  be  sure.  ha%e  been  an- 
nually rorec.istlng  an  imminent  credit  ojI- 
lapse  for  a  cletaue  i^r  more  right  through 
the  longest  economic  expansion  in  Uo  his- 
tory I-ntil  recently,  however,  these  Cassan- 
dras  represented  only  a  minuscule  inlnorltv 
C'f  economic  opinion  Such  :orecaat«rs  are 
still  m  the  minority,  but  their  gloomy  views 
are  ga  rynis  brcwder  acceptance,  as  signs  of  a 
business  downturn  grow. 

PONDERING     A     DEBACL£ 

The  heai  economist  of  a  large  New  Yorlc 
City  bank  offers  the  sort  of  comment  heard 
much  mare  frequrntly  n  wdday=  (Like 
many  business  economists  when  thev  specu- 
late about  the  possibility  cf  a  financial  col- 
Kkp!,e  l:e  requests  anonymity  on  the  ground 
that  his  superiors  .a  the  bank  frDwn  on  such 
publicltv  )  "T^n  vears  ai;o."  the  analyst  says, 
the  tr:v'.it<ht  of  A  1929-3tyle  collapse  never 
enterefl  mv  head  Five  years  u.go  It  «.a£  some- 
thing that  seemed  highly  unlikely  Now  I  still 
d.-nt  ixp<'ct  ,1  debacle,  but  I  think  about  the 
pos.slbiiltv  a  lot  ■' 

Evident  that  the  debt  I'-jftd  has  soared 
pervades  the  economy.  Money  owed  by  all 
levels  of  government,  all  varieties  of  busl- 
r.esse-»  ^^nd  individuals  now  is  nearliig  the 
«i  rrjiiion  mark  The  total  Is  about  twice  the 
size  of  the  countrvs  gross  national  product. 
At  the  start  of  the  19f;0s.  total  debt  was 
about  70-.  larger  than  ONP 

Federal  Oovernment  debt  has  grown  rela- 
tively slowly,  despite  all  the  talk  over  the 
years  about  Washington's  penchant  for 
spending.  If  tlils  debt  Is  removed  from  the 
toua.  the  fcorr  vAing  boom  appears  still  mere 
dramatic.  a3  the  table  below  shows  The  1969 
debt  figure  is  an  estimate  based  en  midyear 
statistics,  the  latent  available  Tlie  totals  are 
la  billions,  stated  in  current  dollars  for  the 
years  specified. 
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Tre  GNP  fiiT-ire'!.  of  course,  provide  the 
broad-st  o<3S5?ible  statistical  measurement  of 
the  ?:;'e  of  th?  US  eccnomy  In  1969.  n^n- 
FederaJ  debt  exceeded  GNP  by  45  ■  In  1960. 
lust  before  the  start  of  the  record-smashing 
economic  expansion  of  the  1960s,  the  debt 
figure  was  -0  greater  than  GNP  In  1946, 
after  the  wartime  years  of  rationing  and 
wage-price  controls.  GNP  actuallv  t.ppert 
debt  In  1929.  at  the  end  of  another  eco- 
nomic boom,  debt  was  71'-  larger  than 
GNP— a  fact  that  may  provide  .some  c<  mfort 
to  tho^e  who  feaj  another  credit  coUapee 
i.mpends. 

Of  the  more  than  Jl  3  trillion  of  non- 
Federal  debt,  corporate  debt  accounts  for 
»642  5  billion,  ea.-^llv  the  l.\rge  =  '  !share  In 
1960.  this  debt  totaled  »30a  8  billion  less 
than  half  the  latest  sum  The  1969  figure 
amount*  to  *3j  7  of  last  year's  GNP  In  1960, 
the  comparable  percentage  was  60'o  and  In 
1946.  It  stood  at  45''  .  In  1929.  corporate  debt 
came  to  86  ".,  of  ONP.  conalderably  abrve  the 
1969  figure 

Pew  economists  view  the  rise  of  corporate 
debt  as  signaling  ancrther  1929  debacle  But 
many  regard  the  present  situation  as  worse 
than  the  so-called  credit  crunch  of  196ft-67. 


A;,in  Greenspaii.  prehidenl  tf  Town-^.end- 
Greeii*p<in  &  Co  .  j.  New  York  City  economics 
cousultlng  firm,  declares  that  "corporate  li- 
quidity is  obviously  eroding  •  In  addition,  Mr 
Green?pan  Siiys.  corporations  lo.ui  commit- 
ments from  banks  appear  to  have  run  down 
very  sharplv."  although  there  are  no  official 
statistics  to'  document  this  W'.thln  the  next 
six  months  or  so,  the  economist  sajs.  "I 
wouldn  t  be  at  all  surprised  Uj  see  ut  least  a 
couple  of  major  corporate  bankruptcies." 
Also,  he  fears,  "we  will  probably  ^ee  some 
sma.;  and  mcdlum-slzed  fl;.ancial  institu- 
tions in  deep  trouble" 

A     COMPARISON     WrrH      IBSS 

Altogether.  Mr  Oreen.span  concludes, 
"this  IS  dehnitclv  a  »on-e  sltuat.li.n  than  the 
1966-67  crtinch  "  In  1966.  he  oays.  most  ex- 
ecutives were  unfamiliar  w:th  a  severe  cretin 
squee7.e  Accordingly,  "there  was  perhaps 
more  public  expression  of  concern  In  1966 
than  no'.v."  he  says  "But  the  underlying 
figures   are  worse  today   ' 

There  are  various  ways  to  look  at  the  fig- 
ures— and  most  lend  support  to  Mr.  Oreen- 
spun's  appral-s.U. 

In  19'J(i.  corporate  debt  ,imounled  to  67'"o 
jf  GNP.  two  percentage  points  beluw  the 
1969  level  In  1966.  corporate  cash —including 
Government  securities  a&  *ell  as  actual 
cash— stood  at  about  26  "t  of  corporation^' 
current  liabilities— obligauons  tha'  must  be 
paid  witliin  a  cvmparatu  ely  short  time,  gen- 
erally Within  a  vear  In  1969.  toe  casl.-to-ha- 
bUlties  ratio  was  21  .  In  I'J'.C.  corporate 
profits  totaled  $29  billion,  after  tax  and  divi- 
dend payments  In  1969,  tlie  total  was  some 
53  bllUon  less. 

The  most  ob\lous  slgn.ficAnce  of  the  cor- 
porate cash  squeeze  l^  that  it  clearly  in- 
creases the  risk  of  major  bankruptcies  But 
even  If  such  bankruptcle.':  do  not  malerial- 
1/e.  many  analysts  envisage  other  trouble- 
s^m.e  repercuss.ons 

A  Gary  Shllllnc;.  chief  economist  of  Mer- 
rill Lynch.  Pierce.  Fenner  &  Smith  Inc  .  be- 
lieves that  general  economic  activity  will  re- 
spond more  slowly  now  to  any  easing  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  monetary  policy,  which  has 
oeen  highly  reitrlctlve  since  early  last  year 
"When  the  Fed  st.^rts  to  ease  up,  everyone 
will  be  busy  rebuilding  liquidity."  Mr  Shil- 
ling says.  "This  will  t»nd  to  delay  the  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  renewed  monetary  growth." 
A  similar  appr.^lsal  comes  from  Smllen  & 
Safisn  Inc  .  a  New  'i'ork  investment  advl.-^'y 
firm.  In  an  economic  review,  the  service 
warns  that  "the  problems  of  llUquldliy  so 
pervade  all  sectors  of  our  financial  struc- 
ture tnat  a  more  permissive  ( monetary  ( 
policy  .  .  .  can  only  allow  time  to  work  out 
problems,  but  will  not  Induce  increased  eco- 
nomio  jyowlh" 

Smllen  &  S<iflan.  among  other  observers, 
also  believes  that  the  cash  shortage  may 
tend  to  further  depress  stock  prices  in  com- 
ing: months  Rebuilding  "finaniu:  balance,  ' 
the  nrms  report  state'^.  probably  will  require 
"a  mu.^lve  Infusion  of  equity  capiUl  Into 
the  aggregate  corporate  capitalisation  '--in 
other  words,  corporations  most  likely  will  be 
forced  to  turn  increasingly  to  the  stock  mar- 
ket to  raise  casli  The  trend,  the  ref)ort  pre- 
dicts, will  disabuse  investors  of  the  'popular 
belief"  that  stock  prices  ui'ust  rise  la  tiie 
long  run  because  an  "infinite  "  supply  of  In- 
vestment money  always  chases  a  "finite" 
supply  of  stocks, 

Smllen  &  Safian  shares  the  view  that  the 
credit  situation  today  Is  shakier  than  in  tne 
1906-67  crunch  Reviewing  various  measures 
of  bank  liquldltv  for  example,  the  invest- 
ment .service  warns  that  "the  sttuatl  m  to- 
day Is  more  serlou-s"  than  In  1066-67  "If  th? 
economy  and  corjvarate  profits  tarn  down  in 
the  neai  future,"  as  many  economists  believe 
Is  in  fact  happening,  "we  may  be  con- 
fronted with  a  series  of  business  failures  on 


a   scale    not    seen    m   some   time,  "   the   firm 

Coli-'ludeo 

ANOTHUl    WORRY 

Wh.le  tne  bu  climb  of  corporate  debt  con- 
jtitutcs  the  number  <.ne  concern  of  many 
I'lalysts  the  rise  of  noncorporate  private 
debt  also  Is  causing  worry  This  debt,  mainly 
mide  up  of  con.=umer  b(  .-rowing  .and  mort- 
gages, stands  now  at  about  58  :  of  ONP.  This 
percentage  Is  about  unchanged  Uom  the 
com-jarable  1966  figures,  but  considerably 
higher  than  tne  52       rate  ol    19G0 

.suiti.viics  complied  by  John  Gorman,  a 
Commerce  Depurtment  economist,  show  the 
persistent  ri.se  of  the  coii-sumer  debt  burden. 
In  196U.  some  19  of  consumers'  altcr-tax 
income  was  consumed  by  Inteic.-t  charges  and 
repavmenus  on  mur:gat;es  lud  Installment 
loans,  according  to  Mr.  Gorman.  By  1963,  the 
figure  reached  21  .md  it  now  is  close  to 
-3  :  ,  ubout  double  the  naio  (,f  20  years  ago. 

The  present  consumer  debt  load,  while 
worrisome,  probably  wont  lead  to  widespread 
trouble  unless  "unemployment  gets  up  near 
the  8'^:  range."  Mr,  Gorman  says;  the  Decem- 
ber rate  was  3  4''  .  Mr.  Gorman  notes  that 
various  tax  changes  will  tend  to  increase 
consumer  incomes  in  coming  months.  "One 
can  make  the  argument  that  consumers  are 
actuallv  better  otf  financially  than  many  big 
corporations  and  institutions,"  the  econo- 
mist remarks 

TOUCHrR    COLUECTIONS 

statistics  that  bear  on  credit  difficulties 
suggest  both  buslnesse.s  and  consumers  are 
btgliuilng  to  eucoun-er  incri-aslng  trouble. 
Current  liabilities  of  buslnes:^c3  that  failed 
ro.se  16'"  In  a  recent  12-monUi  period,  and 
the  percent  of  consumer  •..ut.illnient  loans 
delinquent  for  30  days  or  m.re  also  climbed, 
•hough  not  quite  so  sharply  In  addition,  the 
American  Collectors  .Association,  a  trade 
group,  recently  reported  a  sharp  Increase  in 
the  number  of  consumer  credit  account* 
turned  over  to  agencies  for  collection. 

Further  e-.ldence  of  mounting  trouble  was 
contained  In  a  report  this  week  by  Dun  & 
Brndstreet  Inc  that  commercial  and  Indus- 
trial failures  rose  to  185  In  the  week  ended 
Jan  22.  up  from  1P2  a  week  e.arller  and  162 
a  year  earlier  Dun  &  Bradstrcet  has  counted 
670  failure.-  In  1970.  up  fro.m  593  In  the  com- 
parable 1969  period 

Some  anaUfts  caution  again.":!  attaching 
too  much  Importance  to  such  statistics. 
"There's  no  doubt  that  crMlt  problem:,  have 
Incrc.-.sed  recently."  says  WllMam  P.  Butler,  a 
vice  president  and  econt  mist  for  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank  "But  I  feci  It  would  be  ex- 
tremelv  premature  to  conclude  that  these 
problems  are  any  sort  of  prelude  to  a  major 
(TPdl*  c<  illap!=e  '•  Mr  Eitler  notes  that  retail 
sales  generally  have  been  slucglsh  In  recent 
months  and  claims  thr\t  traditionally  such 
slowdowns  bring  "a  shakeout  of  the  smaller, 
unstable  b\islnes.ses." 

Seine  e  on  iml=ts  who  remain  relatively  un- 
concerned ab5ut  the  rl'-p  of  debt  note  that 
savings  also  have  climbed  substantially  In 
recent  years  Just  since  1966  public  holdings 
of  savincs-type  RS.sets  -  time  deposits  at 
banks,  savlnes  bonds,  short-term  Oovern- 
ment securities  and  sivlngs  and  loan  de- 
pr,su.s— have  climbed  nearly  9100  hilhon  to 
$,S2fi  billion  Such  a.'^seta  .-imount  to  about 
55"  of  GNP,  slightly  below  the  1966  level 
but  appreciably  above  the  52'^   rate  of  1960. 

Analysts  who  find  little  comfort  In  such 
saving  statistics  contend,  among  other  things, 
that  most  savers  are  not  greatly  In  debt.  Sta- 
tistics that  would  confirm  thl.s  argument  are 
sketchy.  But  studies  by  the  Survey  Research 
Center  of  the  University  of  Michigan  do  sug- 
gest that  savings  In  the  US.  Indeed  are 
highly  concentrated.  For  exa-mple,  one  Re- 
search Center  survey  found  that  fully  half 
of  the  nation's  families  have  less  than  $1,000 
In  savings,  even  including  stocks  and  bonds. 
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HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

OF    WEST    VraCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  30,  1970 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  when  headlines  tell  of  student  dem- 
on strawrs  who  forcibly  occupy  university 
buildings  and  administrators  who  relent 
to  their  demands,  it  is  refreshing  to  see 
a  college  president  who  will  not  be  in- 
timidated. 

Such  a  man  is  Dr.  James  Harlow,  presi- 
dent of  West  Virginia  University  who,  as 
the  following  excellent  editorial  from  the 
VVeirton  Daily  Times  indicates,  stood  his 
ground  and  told  the  20-member  Student 
Activi.st  League  they  had  no  authority  or 
mandate  to  act  as  spokesman  for  the 
university's  10,000  students. 

Combining  an  acknowledgment  of  stu- 
dent rigiits  with  his  responsibility  to  the 
people  of  West  Virginia,  Dr.  Harlow  lis- 
tened to  the  dissident  students,  accepted 
some  of  their  ideas  and  rejected  others. 

He  said  the  concept  of  a  black  studies 
program  already  was  in  the  planning 
stage  and  that  an  African  studies  pro- 
gram has  been  in  existence  for  3  years. 

He  rejected  as  Illegal  a  demand  that 
Reserve  officers  training  programs — 
ROTC— be  abolished,  explaining  that 
West  Virginia  University  is  a  land-grant 
college.  He  added,  however,  that  the  pro- 
gram is  voluntary. 

Wliile  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  student 
rights,  I  also  am  a  firm  believer  in  the 
rights  of  all  people,  especltilly  their  right 
to  an  linimpeded  and  complete  education. 

Dr.  Harlow,  by  refusing  to  capitulate 
to  student  demands  but  agreeing  to  study 
the  areas  of  concern,  brought  respect  to 
his  office  and  his  profession. 

The  following  is  the  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Welrton  Daily  Times  i 
AmvisTs  Stopped 

Dr.  James  Harlow,  president  of  West  Vir- 
ginia University,  octed  promptly  and  deci- 
sively when  he  told  the  20-member  Student 
Activist  League  that  they  held  no  authority 
and  no  mandate  to  spcnk  for  the  more  than 
lOOOO  .stKdenuc  at  "WeFt  Virginia  University. 

Dr.  Harlow  let  !t  be  'Known  the  handful 
of  students  wasn't  going  to  dictate  how  to 
run  West  Virginia  University. 

Some  of  the  13  "demands"  presented  by 
the  group  have  merit  and  should  be  Investi- 
gated and  reviewed  by  the  administration, 
faculty  and  student  council. 

There  are  more  than  300  residents  of  Han- 
cock and  Brooke  counties  enrolled  In  the 
university  and  they  are  there  to  take  twlvan- 
tage  of  the  educational  facilities  which  will 
prepare  them  for  their  future  careers  and 
also  to  assume  responsibility  In  shaping  the 
country's  social,  welfare  and  economic 
development. 

One  of  the  demands  of  the  20  students 
was  for  the  abolition  of  the  ROTC  program. 
The  ROTC  Is  a  vital  function  of  the  military 
system  in  the  United  States  and  provides 
capable  and  Intelligent  officers  for  the  mili- 
tary establishment.  Many  Hancock-Brooke 
students  at  WVU  have  received  officer  com- 
missions through  the  ROTC  and  have  served 
with  honor  and  distinction  in  the  armed 
forces. 

The  ROTC  program  should  not  be  aban- 
doned because  of  the  bleating  of  a  handful 
of  so-called  activists. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Dr.  Harlow  said  that  the  university  Is  a 
land-graut  Institution  and  must  have  the 
program,  but  he  said  It  was  voluntary. 

Dr.  Harlow  explained  that  a  black  studies 
program  Is  being  developed  and  that  the 
university  has  had  an  African  studies  pro- 
gram for  three  years. 

Dr.  Harlow  has  an  obligation  to  the  people 
of  West  Virginia  to  operate  West  Virginia 
University  as  a  free  and  progressive  Insti- 
tution with  the  rights  of  tiie  majority  as 
well  as  the  mlnoirlty  honored. 

Actd  heads  should  not  be  permitted  to 
distort  and  destroy  WVU's  educational 
program. 


YOUNG  WORLD  DEVELOPMENT 
CONFERENCE 
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HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  NEW  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  28.  1970 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 

SCHWENGEL)  . 

My  attention  has  been  called  by  sev- 
eral of  my  constituents  to  the  recent 
Yoimg  World  Development  Conference 
which  is  closely  associated  with  the  Free- 
dom From  Himger  Foundation. 

The  yoimg  people  who  are  part  of  the 
Young  World  Development  movement 
are  marchers,  like  many  of  our  young 
people.  Their  marches,  however,  unlike 
some,  have  a  rather  specific  and  worth- 
while goali  They  march  to  raise  money 
to  feed  the  hungry  around  the  world. 

They  also  work  toward  finding  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  of  pollution  and 
poverty. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa,  who  spoke 
at  the  recent  conference,  has  expressed 
his  strong  impression  of  these  young  peo- 
ple and  their  sincere  desire  to  attack  the 
problems  facing  the  world  in  an  orderly 
manner. 

Our  young  people  in  Buffalo,  nearly 
20,000  strong,  staged  their  own  march 
last  May.  It  was  an  inspiring  demonstra- 
tion, not  only  for  the  participants,  but 
also  for  those  who  observed  from  the 
sidelines. 

My  hometown  Buffalo's  story  was  re- 
lated in  first-person  terms  by  a  young 
Buffalo  Evening  News  reporter  who 
joined  in  the  walk.  Following  is  her  re- 
port in  the  May  5.  1969,  edition  i 
THOtJSANDS  Join  20-Mn.E  March,  Ring  up 
Foot-Blistxring  Attack  on  Woruj  Hunger 

(By  Karen  Brady) 

Hunger  took  a  blistering  it  won't  fcrget 
Sunday  from  nearly  20.000  Buffalo  folk — 
mostly  young,  all  at  least  young  at  heart. 

They  took  a  20-mlle  hike  through  Buffalo 
streets  In  an  unprecedented  and  gruelling 
but  almost  thoroughly  happy  March  on 
Hunger. 

And  for  every  dollar  of  the  estimated  $150,- 
000  amassed,  they  came  away  with  about  20 
blisters. 

I've  got  two  big  ones,  four  medium-sized, 
maybe  12  minis.  .  .  .  But  that's  only  the 
visible  parts.  Inwardly,  I  feel  I  may  never 
walk  again. ) 

"It  Is  lmp>ortant  to  remember  this  signifies 
only  the  beginning  of  community  efforts  to 
combat  hunger,"  Paul  Hollender,  19,  State 
University  of  Buffalo  sophomore  and  orga- 


nizer of  the  event,  told  marchers  at  the  start- 
ing line — Buffalo  State  University  College's 
Elm'Jv'ood  Ave.  campus. 

ENTHUSIASTIC    BEGINNING 

Thousands  of  elementary,  high  school  and 
college  students  (pltis  a  handful  of  adults 
and  young  career  people)  swarmed  to  hear 
him — In  bell  bottoms,  dungarees,  headbands, 
white  march-armbands,  loafer;;,  sandals, 
sneakers,  bare  feet.  .  .  . 

Their  enthusiasm,  all  but  drowned  out 
Mayor  Sedlta  and  Buffalo  State  President  F. 
K.  Fretwall  Jr.,  as  they  bid  the  brave  march- 
ers bon  voyage  at  9  AM. 

"I'm  marching — but  I'm  not  walking."  ex- 
plained Irwin  Welnsteln,  dandelion-carrying 
18-year-old  UB  freshman  who  appeared  at 
the  march,  a  broken  leg  In  a  cast,  In  a  wheel- 
chair that  had  to  be  pushed. 

And  then  it  all  began — complete  with  Dr. 
Fretwall,  sporting  a  black  Give  a  Damn  but- 
ton as  he  marched  A  WAPS. 

(I  had  a  cigarette,  listened  to  a  transistor, 
and  thanked  the  gods  for  smiling  sun.) 

SPECTACXTLAR    PLEDGES 

The  first  of  eight  checkpoints  was  D'You- 
vllle  College,  where  volunteer  "checkers"  In  a 
long  line  of  lecture  chairs  stamped  marchers' 
"passports."  The  heavy  pai>er  documents  were 
proof  for  their  sponsors  that  they  had  walked 
a  certain  distance,  for  this  was  the  payoff — 
sponsors  who  guaranteed  marchers  a  nego- 
tiated per  mile  sum.  _ 

(I  heard  all  sorts  of  rumors  about  what 
kind  of  money  was  coming  In — like  a  girl  who 
was  pledged  a  total  $120  a  mile  by  30  spon- 
sors, a  boy  who  hit  the  $240  mark  before  he 
reached  UB.) 

"Freedom  from  tyrannous  hunger"  read  a 
sign  held  high.  "Watch  out — people  are  liable 
to  step  on  you,"  called  a  tiny  red-haired  girl. 
"Look  at  those  first  guys — those  sprinters — 
go,"  called  a  lagger.  And  everyone  cheered 
while  passing  through  a  string  of  red  lights 
Illegally. 

Abe  Katz,  58,  of  Kenmore,  a  retired  post- 
office  clerk  and  part-time  pharmacist,  claimed 
he  was  the  oldest  of  the  marchers  (he  made 
it  to  the  end)  and  Klmberley  Rash.  9  months, 
was  undoubtedly  the  youngest,  pushed  In  a 
stroller  by  her  bead-wearing  parents,  Don 
and  Sue  Rash  of  the  Roanoke  Hotel. 

NUNS    JOIN    THE    PARADE 

There  were  guitarists  and  singers,  nuns, 
like  D'YouvtUe  College's  Sisters  Alice  McCol- 
lester  and  Kathleen  Sholette  GNSH — who 
"wouldn't  miss  marching  for  the  world" — 
and  seminarians,  teachers,  rcUerskaters 
(looked  on  as  unethical)  and  countless  side- 
walk watchers. 

There  were  screams  and  squeals — as  if  the 
Beatles  were  coming — when  Caesar  &  the 
Romans  began  to  play  rock  beside  a  gold  and 
red  antique  WBEN  fire  engine  in  front  of  City 
Hall. 

A  tiny  gentleman  with  an  accordion  sere- 
naded the  marchers  on  Elmwood.  The  area 
at  McKlnley  Monument  became  a  dance  cen- 
ter for  the  time,  and  the  first  real  resting 
place. 

riFTEEN    BAREFOOT    MILES 

(It  was  here  my  shoes  came  off.) 
It  was  here,  five  miles  out,  some  of  the 
first  marchers  began  to  get  tired.  Lots  of 
shoes  and  socks  came  off,  tinted  glasses 
started  to  hurt  noses,  clothes  were  too  hot  all 
of  a  sudden — but  the  marchers  went  on  In- 
cludlr^  a  clergyman  carrying  a  "hunger" 
cross,  bedecked  with  magazine  pictures  de- 
picting hunger. 

Sharon  Ceccato.  a  sophomore  at  Buffalo 
Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  went  at  least 
15  miles  In  bare  feet.  Alan  and  Kevin  Hayes 
told  fellow  walkers  they'd  come  60  miles  from 
the  Manan  Child  Care  Center  for  Migrant 
Workers.  Somebody  called.  "Has  anybody  lost 
a  passport?"  And  stores  en  route  made  record 
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busUu-36  in  cold  drinks,  donuts  and   ptilato 
chips 

At  St  Mary  s  School  for  the  Deaf  en  Main 
St  R  whole  sml.mg  cunting-nt  of  siuden-s 
was  out  -o  shake  hand?  'T  ?ue  '.he  V  fcr 
Vlctorv  or  Peace  slRH  a  sign  marchers  pa*s- 
eriby  and  homeownfrs  exchanged  all  day 

THE    PERtL-S   OF    srt<priNi; 

Then  the  blister  cars,  or  wagons,  and  the 
Red  Cros5  First  Aid  truck  swung  in'.u  fua 
a*.t!on- mostly  to  soothe  blisters  ea^e 
stjmach  pnins  and  ?un  headaches  Hu,srv 
Hill  nuns  at  CanlSius  College  Checkpoint 
Four  dispensed  cold  water  Th^re  were  rest 
r<x>nxj  available  there,  and  a  place  to  sit.  or 
He     for   a   monjeti" 

(I  scion  learned  that  stopping  w.is  anath- 
ema—a musc'.e  relaxed  too  long  wasn't 
gC'irtr  'o  cinie  b..r'ic  at   all  • 

And  as  the  miles  grew  longer  the  march 
do-,\n  Main  St  cmtlnued— perhaps  'he  '.arr- 
est Main  St  march  Bufal  i  has  ever  known 
Marchers  at  the  start  were  ^Trung  out  over 
some  three  miles  now  it  wa.^  12  There  -Aa^ 
no!<e  an.i  '■mg'.ng  an.i  laughing  and  shovi».=  . 
but  dead  silence  as  the  troops  filed  by  St 
Pranci-  Hospital 

BLlSSrtTL    rOrNTAINS 

I  know  a  short  cut  here."  a  tiny  miss  con- 
tided  in  her  friend  'We'.!  I'm  not  taking  It  ■ 
was  'he  i-j.iick  reply  Id  feel  tcxi  bad  '  And 
the  pair  went  on  the  long  way.  making 
friends  at  every  street  corn»r  t>ec''m.lng  mure 
and  mere  swept  by  the  marching  spirit 

The  contingent  reached  UB — 12  3  miles 
out 

1 1  climbed  Into  the  fountain  outside  Nor- 
ton Union  Illegal  ^  r  no  and  It  saved  my  blis- 
ters, stamina  and  marching  IlTe  ) 

And  then.  Just  when  It  seemed  Impossible. 
a!mu-t  all  the  walhc-.  pxked  up  again 
They'd  come  *o  march  as  one  of  them  pu'  r 
and  -hey  were  going  to 

I I  wa^-  of  '.he  same  mind,  despite  mv  !p°t  ) 
As    Things    got    slower,    though,    the    lines 

rtrung  out  more,  the  police  escort  was  gone, 
am  J  nc'  every  ci^mfortable  driver  felt  like 
lett.ng  a  'Ired  stream  of  marcher-  through 
But  S'ariii  \ve  ab.  a"  'he  frlrnrf'lei;'  ^'rpet 
of  all  was  C'.leti  with  free  lemonade  offerers, 
citizens  with  cool  water  and  cups  at  street 
corners,  resi'l^n's  ^.:th  h  'es  '■;  nra".  i->n 
stifled  marchers  \nd  ik-oIs  or  buckets  of 
water  fcr  stricken  feet  Free  rides  were  avail- 
able 'hroughout  the  day  for  marchers  who 
needed  to  rest 

"ONLT     4';;      MILES    TO    OO' 

But  bit  by  bit  they  mide  It  to  St  Mark's 
Churfh  on  Amherst  St  near  Colvla  Ave  . 
where  really  exhausted  specimens  lay 
prostrate  but  hftf^p"'  on  co's  on  'he  eras-. 
under  'rer-  and  on  'he  concreT  n!\-klng  kt 

"After  all.  there's  only  A\i  miles  to  go," 
cried  in'en*:ve-gi  .ers  among  •''?r"  c-et'v 
Bennett  High  Sichooler  Anne  Chambers  a 
march  organirer 

Lcng  before  transistor  bearers  had  heard 
that  WKBWs  Dan  Nevereth  an  a'hlete  as 
well  p-s  rilsc  Jv.>ckev  had  flnlshed  the  en'ire 
m?rrh   hv   2  45   P  •! 

"Were  J'ast  bein"  slowed  down,"  Ken  Mer- 
genhtwren  16  Bishop  Newman  sophomore,  ex- 
plained of  his  lying  f.at  '-'•i  the  ground  at 
St  Mark's  ■I"m  definitely  making  1!  the 
rest  of  the  wav  because  I  can't  feel  anvthing 
anymore"  added  a  companion.  Tom  Kraus. 
also  16 

(I.  too.  couldn't  resl.«t  that  iinder-1ve-ml!e 
lure,  despite  belr.g  almos'  defeated  Uke 
evervone  else's,  my  progrc&s  was  slower  new 
a::d  less  convincing  ) 

SOME  HEI-PTNO  HANDS 

At  vome  houses  thoughtful  residents  had 
put  outside  stereo  speakers  cloee  to  the 
street — plavlng  their  beat  rock  records  Sun- 
burns were  becoming  more  evident,  several 
marchers  vere  rumored  to  t>e  passed  o'jt 
from  sun  and  heat,  others  to  have  serious 
fjot  troubles 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

But  everyone  had  a  cause-  and  the  cause 
appareirly  jonqviered  all.  An  estimated  13,- 
iX><>  plus— a  few  carried  tiie  final  furlongs  by 
leUow  marchers — made  it  back  to  Buffalo 
Sta'e.  where  the  campus  ,oomed  hazily  like 
a  desert  oasis 

A  huge  number  of  Bennett  High  School 
students  were  lu  the  final  numbers — like 
K.i'hy  Vuzga.  17  a  senior  m  a  floppy  hat  und 
mod  tjla-vses  who  said  it  wasn  l  .so  bad.  but 
I  went  do  It  a«aln,  and  Judy  L'nger.  also 
17,  a  Junior,  who  thought  aiiytuings  pos- 
sible- -for  a  worthy  caiise." 

Senior  Christopher  Pfohl.  18,  was  leellng 
■  kinda  squeaky  "  and  couldn't  exactly  spell 
his  name  rig'it  the  first  time  Hi-ked  -i:u1  sen- 
ior Bob  Ka.:mierc2Ak.  IT.  marveled  that  "he 
didn't  see  any  unpleasant  Inclden'-e— Just 
some  sli-k  k.ds  ' 

N  ^  rlJ.N  M.  MU'.  EMf  N  r 

iS<j  I  gimped  awa\  In  pain  and  found  the 
more  relaxed  a  marcher  became,  the  worse 
his  or  her  feet  felt    It  was  time  to  die  I 

But  it  w.^s  a  big  thing-  the  6121,110  March 
on  Hunger — a  project  of  the  International 
Walk  Program,  "vinder  the  Food  &  .^J?rlcul- 
tura.  Organization  of  the  United  Nations. 
and  de.eicped  nationally  through  the  Ameri- 
can Freedom  from  Hunger  Foundation 

Proceeds  of  the  march — which  won't  be 
kn.-An  until  all  the  pledkics  are  collected  — 
will  be  distributed  In  this  manner  to  benefit 
the  hungry 

30  per  cent  to  Buffalo's  Kast  Conimualty 
Co-operative  Organization.  10  p*^  cent  to 
a  medical  clinic  In  Blufton  SC  :  35  per  cent 
to  Biiifra  Relief  Services  Foundation;  ao  per 
c*nt  to  the  Andean  Foundation  for  I'rruvlun 
peasai.tj,  and  15  per  cent  for  ed  icatlonal 
projects  of  the  .Xmeru-an  tYeedoin  fr'.)m  Hun- 
ger Foundation 

Not  the  end  of  hunger,  perhaps,  but  the 
first  steps,   howo.er   p.ilrifil 
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HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PEWNSrLV.*NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RtPRESENTA-nVES 

Frid.iu  Janucy  30.  1970 
Mr  MOORHEAD  Mr  Speaker.  lAst 
tveek  It  '.va,^  announcrd  that  A.  Ernest 
FiL-'seriUd  'vould  be  providing  .issistance 
to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on 
which  I  serve.  This  week  Mr  Fitzgerald 
announced  hi=  a.ssocialion  with  thp  Bu.si- 
nessmen's  Ed'j-ational  Fund  These  en- 
deavors sh  .iild  pr'ive  worthwhile  both  in 
providing  continuing  Information  and 
expert  ana!ysi.s  to  Members  n[  Ccn^re-^s 
and  cd',^cation  of  the  American  public  in 
the  problems  involved  with  nuU'-arv-  pro- 
curement 

It  i,s  gratifying  that  the  Congress  and 
businessmen  Interested  in  economical 
weip'">n  system  procurement  h.'^ve  found 
a  good  use  for  Mr,  Fitzgerald's  talents 
since  the  Depai-tment  of  Defoii.sc  was 
unable  to  do  so  after  havlne  searched 
vigorously  tor  a  .suitable  porition  for 
him, 

Mr  Fntzaerald  has  performed  Inval- 
uable services  for  the  Nation's  taxpayers 
in  the  pa.<t  and  I  am  sure  his  ideps  will 
contribute  greatly  to  more  efBcient 
weapon  system  acquisition  in  the  future. 
Without  objection,  I  w.jiild  like  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record,  at  this  p<-)int,  the 
statement  delivered  by  Mr,  Fitzgerald  at 
his  press  conference  announcing  his  as- 
sociation with  the  Businessmen  Educa- 
tional Fundi 


Background      SxATiMtirr      bt      A,      Ernest 

FirZGC»\LD       ON        Hl.S       .^SSOCIA'nnN        "VVlTH 

Bir.si.vEss  EDrcATioN  Fund 

MTTRODUCTION 

The  basic  motivations  behind  my  accept- 
ing the  appointment  as  Deputy  for  Manage- 
ment SvFtem'  in  the  Air  Perce  in  1965  were 
very  simple  and  uncomplicated  In  my  work 
a.s  an  industrial  engineering  and  general 
management  consultant  on  major  military 
programs,  I  had  become  Increasingly  con- 
cerned at  the  enormous  waste  that  was 
evident  in  these  programs,  particularly  In  the 
Air  Forces  iremendou'ly  expensive  ballistic 
missile  sys'enis 

The  large  contractors  appeared  to  have 
been  told  by  the  buying  agencies  of  the 
Defense  Department  not  to  worry  about  co-;ts 
during  the  "missile  gap  '  days  of  the  early 
19f0's.  when  the  pace  cf  the  nation's  buUd- 
•,.p  of  strategic  sy.«tem^  wa«  clearlv  the 
gjvernlng  consideration.  Consequently,  in 
the  period  from  1961  to  1964.  a  time  of  rela- 
tive price  "itaMllty.  overhead  rates  cf  Air 
Force  ballistic  missile  contractors  approxl- 
.^la'»>ly  doubled  and  lab'^r  efflclcncles  plum- 
meted. In  the  factories  of  the  contractors, 
labor  efficiencies  of  only  20  to  50  percent  of 
normal  Industrial  efficiencies  became  com- 
monplace In  engineering  and  test  operations, 
lab-'r  efficiency  was  generally  even  lower  with 
some  organizations  having  little  or  no  neces- 
■snrv  wr  rk  for  long  periods 

In  the  absence  of  countervailing  press'ires 
from  the  Government  average  overall  wages 
and  saJa-ies  In  Air  Force  ballistic  mls,«lle 
work  Increased  approximately  50  percent  be- 
twe-n  1960  and  1965  In  the  permissive  at- 
mtKphere  of  those  free-spending  days,  cost 
controls  in  the  operations  of  big  weapons 
contractors,  which  were  never  strong,  prac- 
tically collapsed  To  compound  the  problem, 
the  general  collapse  of  cost  management 
discipline  was  accompanied  bv  more  per- 
mls-slve  attitudes  In  technical  areas  and 
weapon  performance  and  quality  suffered 
accordingly 

In  rctrosp>ect  It  Is  clear  that  these  develop- 
ments were  the  precursors  of  today's  Inflation 
in  the  economy,  ESicouraged  by  the  gen- 
erally permissive  climate  for  cost  erowth.  the 
hltrher  prices  spread  throughout  the  large 
rrvllltary  contract  oomm",inltv.  Smaller  sup- 
pliers and  non -military  producers  were 
forced  to  follow  suit  to  remain  competitive 
for  emplcyees.  services  and  materials.  This 
situation  compounded  the  Inflationary  effect 
of  tncre«i.ses  in  military  procurement  that 
ramp  with  escalation  of  the  Vietnam  war  In 
lt>6.'>  Diversion  of  manpower  to  the  war  made 
mafers  worse,  as  the  m'll'jvry  budget  further 
exp.-uided  and  .i  scarcity  cf  workers  resulted. 
General  tnfl.itlon  followed  and  the  Govern- 
ment borrowing,  reflected  by  the  fiscal  1968 
budget  deficit  of  $25  billion,  and  Imposition 
of  the  surtax  were  necessary  to  pay  the  bills. 
D'splte  the  obvious  need,  no  effective  ac- 
tion'; were  belnp  taken  In  the  Pentagon  to 
'-^ntrol  th's  rapidly  deteriorating  situation. 
Consequently  I  welcomed  the  onportunlty 
to  help  control  the  run-away  coets  I  had  ob- 
<;en-e<l  In  my  consulting  w^Trk,  I  accepited  the 
apjxjlntmcnt  in  the  Pentagon  w"1th  high 
hopes  that  the  enormous  wnstes  of  our  na- 
tion's resources  in  the  procurement  of  big 
weapons  sy=;tems  could  be  controlled. 

REACTION    TO    VVASTE 

The  developing  financial  disasters  In  the 
big  weapons  programs  had  not  passed  un- 
noticed m  the  early  and  mld-1960'9  Most  of 
the  top-level  Deferu^e  Department  offlclals  I 
talked  to  before  and  fhortly  after  going  to 
work  in  the  Pentagon  were  generally  aware 
of  the  problem  and  expressed  concern  and 
Interest  In  making  Improvements. 

A  funny  thing  happened,  however,  on  the 
way  to  capturing  savings  for  the  taxpayers. 

Even  though  most  top  ofBclals  expressed 
interest  In  capturing  the  latent  savings  po- 
tential In  the  big  weapons  programs,  they 
resisted   the  hard  means  necessary  to  get  a 
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real  handle  on  spending.  All  kinds  of  philo- 
sophical objections  were  raised  to  direct  cost 
reduction  actions.  Bureaucratic  stalling  and 
obstruction  prevented  any  real  corrective 
action.  The  most  competent  cost  reduction 
people  In  the  country  were  largely  diverted 
to  superfluous  studies  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  complicated  but  toothless  "manage- 
ment systems  ■■  Top  Pentagon  management 
simply  didn't  want  to  go  to  the  trouble  of 
locking  homs  with  the  big  military  contrac- 
tors and  their  allies  In  each  of  the  Services. 

All  attempts  to  make  the  newly  developed 
management  systems  truly  effective  as  cost 
control  devices  were  resisted  stoutly  by  the 
ruling  factions  within  the  uniformed  mili- 
tary, the  civilian  procurement  bureaucracy 
and  the  giant  defense  contractors.  As  Col.  A. 
W  Buesking  (USAP  ret  ) .  a  former  Pentagon 
cost  analyst  told  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee m  1968.  those  "competent  people  (In 
the  Pentagon)  who  did  attempt  to  stimu- 
late major  change  In  the  co«t  environment 
are  no  longer  working  in  that  environment." 

In  spite  of  these  obstructions,  cost  control 
advocates  working  inside  the  military  ac- 
quisition community  persisted  in  their 
efforts  Problems  were  defined,  causes  -vere 
pinpointed,  and  temporarily  successful  cor- 
rective actions  were  taken  In  some  Instances. 
But  the  success  of  these  efforts  smoked  out 
the  root  cause  of  the  cost  overrun  problem: 
Key  men  in  the  Government  did  not  VMnt  to 
solve  the  problem' 

In  short,  the  military  budget  was  high  be- 
cause the  people  who  mattered  wanted  It 
high.  Threats  by  potential  enemies  were 
magnified  out  of  proportion  In  order  to 
justify  higher  expenditures.  Some  contrac- 
tors were  given  new  business  simply  because 
of  a  need  to  "maintain  a  capability."  The 
economic  myth  that  military  spending  made 
us  rich  was  widely  cited  as  a  rationalization 
for  allowing  costs  to  eecal«te  wltli  mlnl- 
32  mum  constraints.  Above  all.  It  became  Im- 

(  3  portant    for   the   cost   analvst    to   become   a 

X  "team  player",  and  tbe  sensltlTltlee  of  d»- 

ffense  contractors   were  certainly  Important 
"to  the  "team." 
L  Once  the  true  Intent  of  key  managers  in 

the  defense  community  was  exposed,  the 
Pentagon's  Internal  debate  over  spending 
levels  quickly  degenerated.  The  principal 
tactic  of  defenders  of  the  status  quo  was  to 
smear  the  perserverlng  cost  control  advocate. 
Their  attacks  became  vicious  and  personal, 
and  In  some  cases  even  Involved  aspersions 
on  the  cost  advocate's  patriotism.  A  few 
examples  of  these  attacks  will,  I  believe. 
Illustrate  the  poor  Intent  of  the  Pentagon 
hierarchy: 

The  Air  Force  Colonel  who  assisted  me  In 
the  Initial  disclosures  of  cost  and  technical 
problems  in  the  C-5A  aircraft  program  was 
suddenly  found  by  Air  Force  Headquarters  to 
have  absolutely  unique  qualifications  to  bo 
Air  Attach^  In  Addis  Ababa.  Fortunately,  that 
appointment  was  blocked. 

"Hie  cost  analyst  who  detected  a  deliberate 
understatement  of  *300  million  in  the  cost 
estimate  for  the  Mark  II  electronics  system 
for  the  F-ni  Aircraft  was  Isolated,  socially 
and  professionally  ostracized,  and  given  no 
a.'wignments  at  all  for  a  lone  period  of  time. 

The  consulting  firm  that  detected  and  re- 
ported $500  million  of  excessive  costs  on  the 
engines  for  the  F-111  airplane  was  black- 
balled by  the  defense  procurement  com- 
munity and  forced  to  suspend  operations. 

Civil  service  material  Inspectors  were  la- 
beled "traitors."  flred.  hounded  and  shut 
off  from  responsible  employment  for  telling 
Congress  about  acceptance  and  use  of  faulty 
material  procured  for  the  Vietnam  war. 

Charges  of  favoring  "unilateral  disarma- 
ment" and  other  reflections  on  loyalty  were 
leveled  at  Members  of  Congress  who  ques- 
tioned waste  In  the  defense  budget.  One  very 
powerful  Senator  attempted  to  link  the 
budget -cut  ting  effort  to  the  machinations 
of  an  "Interlocking  directorate"  organized  by 
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extreme  left-wingers  who  Included  vigorous 
opponents  of  the  war.  These  attacks,  which 
had  utterly  no  fotmdatlon  In  truth,  scared 
off  a  number  of  moderate  Congressmen  who 
had  been  working  to  cut  military  spending. 
As  a  result  of  committing  truth  before  a 
Congressional  conmalttee  on  the  C-6A  cost 
overruns,  I  received  the  full  smear  treat- 
ment. Including  false  accusations  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  that  I  had  di- 
vulged classified  Information  and  an  elabo- 
rat«  Investigation  by  Air  Force  security  men 
to  dig  up  anything  Incriminating  they 
could  about  my  private  life. 

"THE    NEW    M'CABTHTISM" 

The  determined  and  ruthless  attacks  on 
military  economy  Advocates  have  had  a 
frlghtenlngly  repressive  effect.  The  climate 
created  by  these  attacks  has  been  compared 
by  some  to  the  climate  of  unreaeomng  fear 
generated  during  the  McCarthy  era,  though 
admittedly,  the  effect  has  not  been  as  wide- 
spread. Nevertheless,  this  "New  McCarthy- 
Ism"  has  been  sufficient  to  cause  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  find  all  sorts  of  weird 
rationalizations  to  vote  for  highly  question- 
able mlUtary  Items  In  the  fiscal  1970  budget. 

In  the  case  of  my  own  adventures,  at  least 
three  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  apparently  lost  their  memories 
regarding  one  completely  Implausible  ex- 
planation of  my  firing  given  them  by  an 
Air  Force  AssUtant  Secretary.  Strangely.  thU 
same  Assistant  Secretary  lost  his  memory 
when  questioned  on  the  subject  while  he 
was  appearing  as  a  witness  before  Sen.  "Wil- 
liam Proxmlre's  Subcommittee  on  Economy 
In  Government.  PerhajM  the  ailment  Is  con- 
tagious. 

The  reactions  of  the  bureaucrats,  both  ci- 
vilian and  military,  to  the  Pentagon's  tough 
new  approach  to  neutralizing  economy  advo- 
cates are  entirely  predictable. 

In  general,  the  proponents  of  continued 
high  spending  and  wasteful  practices  exude 
confidence.  They  have  openly  and  blatantly 
squelched  economy  advocates  with  Impunity. 
Despite  some  trimming  of  the  military  budg- 
et around  the  edges,  total  spending  has  not 
yet  begun  to  decline.  For  the  first  six  months 
of  fiscal  year  1070,  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
figures  Indicate  that  the  rate  of  Pentagon 
spending  Is  the  same  as  last  year's  $78  6  bil- 
lion per  year.  Many  of  the  largest  and  most 
wasteful  programs  are  Intact  and  growing. 
Management  practices  are  not  only  unim- 
proved, they  have  degenerated.  Most  Im- 
portantly, advocates  of  continued  waste  be- 
lieve that  they  can  successfully  Ignore  public 
reaction  to  the  outrages  of  the  past  year 
or  BO. 

Most  former  and  would-be  proponents  of 
Improvement  actions  and  cost  reduction  are 
frightened  out  of  their  wits.  The  climate  of 
fear  has  erected  a  class  of  individuals  called 
"secret  patriots"  by  one  knowledgeable  Con- 
gressional staff  assistant.  These  officials  are 
sufficiently  disturbed  by  the  outrages  they 
observe  to  discuss  them  privately  with  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  their  staffs.  They  lit- 
erally beg,  however,  that  their  Identity  not 
be  cited  in  any  Congressional  Investigations 
or  demands  for  corrective  actions. 

The  demands  for  anonymity  by  these  cfll- 
clals,  of  course,  severely  limits  any  effective 
action  by  Members  of  Congress  who  might  be 
inclined  to  take  It.  The  climate  of  fear  Is 
Indeed  taking  Its  toll. 

PTTBLIC   ATTmjDES 

Thus  far.  the  general  public  has  been 
largely  Ignorant  of  the  poor  stewardship  of 
their  tax  dollars,  and  consequently  has  not 
complained  too  much.  Among  the  v-slble 
reactions,  however,  many  taxpaylng  Amer- 
icans have  expressed  cynicism  and  have 
tended  to  accept  corruption  as  the  natural 
order  of  things.  At  the  other  extreme  Is  the 
Increasing  sense  of  alienation  among  the 
black  community  and  the  very  poor,  many 
of  whom  were  already  hostile  to  Government 
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or  fast  becoming  so.  Blatant  waste  In  mili- 
tary procurement,  at  a  time  these  people  are 
mired  in  poverty,  has  not  helped  to  cool  their 
tensions. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  political  cam- 
paign managers  in  "Washington  recently  told 
me  that  the  prevailing  mood  of  our  people, 
as  he  sensed  it,  is  one  of  despair.  Having 
seen  elected  and  appointed  officials  of  the 
Government  perform  scandalously  in  of- 
fice with  apparent  Immunity,  the  prevalent 
attitude  toward  Government  Is  one  of  mis- 
trust. The  historian,  William  L.  Shirer,  re- 
cently compared  the  nation's  malaise,  in- 
cluding Its  attitudes  toward  government  of- 
ficials, to  that  of  France  before  Its  fall  In 
1940, 

POTENTIAL  SAVINGS  AND  OBSTACLES  TO  StTCCESS 

Based  on  my  experience  In  both  private 
consulting,  commercial  industry  and  military 
programs,  I  am  convinced  the  prices  of  ma- 
jor weap>ons.  which  amount  to  about  $16 
billion  a  year,  could  be  cut  by  about  one- 
third  without  Jeopardizing  our  defense  pos- 
ture and  In  some  cases  actually  improving 
it.  I  see  no  Indications  that  other  Pentagon 
activities  are  any  less  susceptible  to  Im- 
provement. Certainly,  the  stafling  of  the  mili- 
tary's support  organizations  Is  at  least  as 
fat  as  that  of  the  major  contractors.  F*ur- 
thermore,  there  is  considerable  Justifiable 
suspicion  that  unneeded  services  and  hard- 
ware are  being  bought,  and  that  much  of 
the  hardware  is  overly  complicated,  result- 
ing In  unnecessary  costs  and  decreased  ef- 
fectiveness. There  Is  little  question  that  op- 
erational military  forces  are  bogged  down 
by  an  excessive  logistical  tall  or  that  air- 
craft, missiles  and  other  weapons  systems 
can  function  better  without  unnecessary 
"gold-plating"  so  often  pedalled  by  military 
contractors. 

Overall,  It  would  ^pear  that  a  reduction 
of  around  $20  billion  In  military  expendi- 
tures below  the  level  of  $78.6  billion  spent  in 
fiscal  1969  U  an  attainable  goal.  Naturally, 
the  beneficiaries  of  excessive  spending  will 
fight  like  tigers  to  stave  off  economics  of  this 
magnitude. 

Economy  advocates  may  expect  continued 
personal  attaclts  and  slurs  on  their  motives. 
Moreover,  most  realistic  appraisals  conclude 
that  there  is  insufficient  political  muscle  to 
capture  the  latent  savings  potential  through 
conventional  political  means.  This  means 
that  the  fight  must  be  carried  to  the  f)eople. 

Alerting  the  American  public  to  the  dan- 
gers of  inadequate  or  Improper  military  man- 
agement Is  an  enormous  Job.  My  own  educa- 
tion In  the  Pentagon  Is  a  case  in  point. 
Starting  with  a  simple  distaste  for  the  waste 
in  military  procurement.  I  required  nearly 
four  years  of  personal  exposure  to  the  sys- 
tem to  become  convinced  of  the  full  dimen- 
sions of  the  problem.  I  am  still  convinced 
that  high  military  boondoggles  threaten  the 
very  foundations  of  our  traditional  liberties. 

The  false  and  irrelevant  "dirt  files"  of  the 
sort  compiled  by  the  Air  FOTce  in  an  effort 
to  discredit  me  can  be  and  are  used  in  ways 
which  deprive  the  citizen  of  the  protection 
of  due  process.  The  same  goes  for  false,  de- 
famatory remarks  of  high  officials  sheltered 
by  the  traditional  immunity  of  their  offices. 
Such  tactics  are  completely  foreign  to  our 
nation's  traditions.  Yet  they  appear  to  have 
become  commonplace  in  dealing  with  dis- 
sent, even  when  the  dissent  is  nothing  more 
than  advocacy  of  good  stewardship  of  tax 
dollars. 

POTENTIAI,  OF  BEF 

F\)rtunately.  we  have  substantial  numbers 
of  people  in  this  country  who  are  still  con- 
cerned about  Government  misconduct  and 
are  willing  to  oommlt  time  and  money  to 
correct  It.  I  beUeve  that  the  Trustees  of 
B.E  J",  are  such  people. 

B.EJ.,  In  my  view,  can  serve  as  a  natural 
rallying  point  for  community  and  national 
business   leaders   who   are   concerned   about 
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pcvor  s-ewardsnip  threats  of  repressive  eov- 
eniaieii:  and  omer  svii.ptcinLs  of  govera- 
menial  decay  lu  add;t;ou  :o  being  natural 
leaders  :ii  n.os:  c.  iu:nii:ir.ies,  bviainfs.sme!i 
represent  the  cnlv  tr^i-ip  likely  to  provide 
surScieni  resources  to  niaiie  an  etfective  ti^ht 
again.^:   eutretu-hed  .-.picial   interest    <roup> 

Moreover,  delenders  ul  nilhf.ar>'  waalc  wlU 
have  a  d;!':cu;'.  i.ine  indeed  \n  pinning  lefi- 
w.n<  latx'U  'in  our  top  auiiiiess  leaders. 
BEF  i  triistet-s  inc.ade  iome  uf  our  country's 
mo8-t  outstanding  and  successful  capr.alists 
I  believe  rhelr  examples  can  make  true  pa- 
tri>)Usm  popular  a«;ai:i 

Too  often  In  the  eniotioaally-charged  at- 
mosphere of  the  recent  pa.s:.  dc.'ense  of  In- 
exi-us<ible  t;unglln^.  waste  and  mendacity 
by  a  bureaucracy  ace  untable  to  no  one  hits 
been  mistaken  for  patr;otis;n  This  miacon- 
ceptlou  ?h.ii;!d  tw  rejected  BungUng.  waote 
and  niendaclty  are  not  co«xl  for  our  country, 
and  therefore  are  not  patriotic 

Bad  performance  and  poc>r  stewardship  in 
government  should  be  exposed  and  C'orrec'ed 
The  trustees  of  BEF  have  recognized  their 
leadership  responsibilities  in  educating  the 
public  in  the  etTects  of  past  mistakes  and 
in  'he  relative  importance  of  new  alterna- 
tives They  see  this  role  not  only  as  a  pa- 
triotic dutv,  but  also  as  so<>d   business 

I  hope  to  help  BEP  convince  the  public. 
and  through  them  our  top  government  of- 
ficials, that  fortiirightness  iionesty  and  fi- 
nancial integrity  are  also  good  politics 


MTRV;    WHAT'S  THE  HURRY? 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or  MrNrrtsoT.\ 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  29.  1970 

llT  FRASER  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
months  ago  the  Foreign  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Security  Policy  and 
Scientific  Developments  held  hearine.s 
on  the  diplomatic  and  strategic  impact 
of  multiple -warhead  missiles.  The  rec- 
ord of  these  hearings  and  the  report  of 
the  subcomnoittee  are  available 

I  am  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
and  was  a  participant  in  the  hearings. 

An  editorial  appearing  January  30  in 
the  Wall  Stieet  Journal  is  impressive  In 
light  of  these  hearings.  The  final  sentence 
of  'MIRV:  Whafs  the  Hurry?  '  is  espe- 
cially pertinent  in  view  of  the  President's 
■anti-inflationary  ■  veto  of  the  HEW  ap- 
propriations measure: 

It  would  be  both  Ironic  and  tragic  If  the 
Imminence  of  talts  prevented  an  Inflation 
conscious  adnunlstratlon  from  asking  why 
its  necessary  to  start  this  expenditure  i 'or 
MIRVSi  this  year  No  administration  can 
alTord  to  buy  weapons  for  which  we  have  no 
present  need 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  complete  editorial  fol- 
lows : 

MIRV      WH*TS  THt   HURRT'' 

The  Admlnlstratton  is  preparing  its  poel- 
tlons  for  the  second  round  of  arms  ilmlia- 
tloas  tallts  with  the  Soviet  t7nlon,  and  ob- 
viously one  of  the  central  questions  U  what 
to  do  about  MIRV.  the  multiple  warheads 
Uvat  would  allow  one  missile  launcher  to 
attack  several  targets  at  once 

The  multiple  warhead  question  la  espe- 
cially preeslng  because  US.  deployment  of 
the  weapon  is  imminent.  Deployment  would 
vastly  complicate  If  not  foreclose  agreements 
with    the   Soviets   to   restrict   multiple   war- 
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heads,  and  the^e  complication.';  would  In 
turn  atlect  consideration  of  antl-balUstlc 
mis  lies  and  whatever  else  might  come  up 
at  the  talks  The  resulting  climate  of  un- 
certainty would  probablv  sli?nincantly  erode 
the  chances  of  reaching  any  arms  Uinlta- 
uoa  agreement  whatever 

Now.  arms  talks  -Altii  the  Soviets  are  an 
object  for  hope  but  not  for  talth.  and  wo 
would  certainly  opp«.><e  tukini?  them  as  rea- 
son to  delay  any  weapon  necessary  to  US. 
security  Tlie  AdminUuratlon  quite  properly 
ha^  adopted  a  tio-unllat-eral-concesslons  at- 
titude toward  Uie  talks.  The  MIRV  question. 
ai.so.  has  co!i,  iderable  implicatloiia  for  what 
kind  of  iigreenient  the  U  S.  can  and  ought  to 
seek  with  the  S<-)vlets. 

None  of  these  factors,  tliough,  should  pre- 
vent the  .Administration  from  taking  the 
same  nard-headed  look  at  strategic  posture 
It  would  take  If  no  talks  were  Impending. 
There  is  a  danger  that  the  no-unllateral- 
concesslons  .itutude  will  not  '>nly  prevent 
unwise  cor.cessl<  OS  but  also  freeze  the  stra- 
tegic gear^  entirely,  preventing  even  those 
re.ul.'ustment.^  lu  national  posture  we  would 
otherwise  make  Talks  or  no.  the  Adminis- 
tration still  needs  to  ask  l!ie  simple  ques- 
tion Why.  precisely,  are  we  atxjul  to  buy 
MIRV  today? 

A  few  years  ago  there  did  seem  to  be  a 
compelling  reason  for  multiple  warheads  to 
offset  the  ABM  system  the  Soviets  :eemed  to 
be  building  They  were  deploying  ABMs 
around  Moscow,  and  were  starting  ui  exten- 
sive further  system  that  became  known  as 
the  Tallin  line  The  mdicatioos  suggested 
they  were  going  aii-oMt  on  a  missile  defence 
to  protect  their  cl'-les  If  they  had  done  so, 
or  If  they  do  so  in  the  tiiture,  some  US. 
counteraction  would  t«  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  dtterrent  pKieture  MIRV. 
which  woi.id  overwhelm  a  missile  defense 
with  Its  huge  number  c  •■  separate  warheads,  is 
a  logical  choice. 

But  the  S.-.  lets  suddenly  .^topp<'d  build- 
ing those  ABMs  around  Moscow,  stopping 
with  a  number  easily  penetrated  without 
multiple  warhe.id.';  Tlie  Tallin  line  turned 
out  t')  be  a  defense  .utalnst  aircrait,  not 
against  b.illlstlc  ml  slles  The  threat  that 
seemed  to  necessitate  MIRV  sUnply  did  not 
materialize  Yet  US.  depkyment  of  MIRV 
remains  scheduled  to  go  on  ap  ice,  as  if  we 
had  learned  nothing  further  about  what  the 
So.  lets  are  doing 

It  remains  possible,  of  course,  that  the 
So\.-lets  »iU  change  ag:Un.  renewing  their 
work  on  mL-sile  defense  with  updated  weap- 
ons However  all  public  Indications  ore  that 
MIRV  can  be  deployed  far  more  quickly  than 
an  .\BM  system  can  be  built  The  Pentagon  s 
research  chief  has  testified,  for  example,  that 
a  heavy  Soviet  ABM  would  not  be  opera- 
tional unal  about  five  years  after  the  flxst 
signs  of  construction  appeared.  In  other 
word  J,  we  can  wait  to  see  what  the  Soviets 
do.  and  If  they  decide  to  build  a  ml.-slle  de- 
fense we  can  still  have  multiple  warheads 
ready  by  the  time  they  will  be  needed 

Quite  possibly  tiiat  need  will  never  arise, 
at  least  If  the  logic  cf  the  situation  prevails 
Trying  t<j  read  Russian  minds  Is  an  espe- 
cially risky  endeavor,  but  they  may  have 
stopped  building  their  ABBkL^  precisely  be- 
cause they  could  see  a  US  MIRV  would 
easily  penetrate  them  Similarly,  It  would 
not  now  t>e  logical  for  them  to  start  con- 
struction of  a  heavy  missile  defense  know- 
ing the  U  S  could  deploy  multiple  warheads 
before  they  finish  And  If  they  prove  Illogical, 
we  still  have  time  to  buy  MIRV.  What's  the 
hurry ' 

You  can  argue  about  the  effect  of  multiple 
warheads  on  the  arms  talks,  but  Indisput- 
ably their  deployment  will  ccst  Americans 
billions  of  dollars.  It  would  be  both  Ironic 
and  tragic  If  the  Imminence  of  talks  pre- 
vented   an    Inflation-conscious    Admlnistra- 
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lion  from  asking  why  its  necessary  to  start 
thu  expenditure  this  year.  No  Administra- 
tion can  afford  to  buy  weapons  for  which  we 
have  no  present  need 


INTERVIEW  OP  CONGRESSMAN 
RYAN  WITH  ISRAEL  AMBASSA- 
EXDR  RABIN  CONCERNING  ISRAEL 
AND  THE  AHDEAST 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

Of    NEW     Y^RK 

IN  THE  HOU.'^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Vi'cdnesday.  January  28,  1970 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  critical 
situation  in  the  Middle  East  should  be  a 
matter  of  deep  concern  to  all  of  us.  Any 
meaningful  resolution  of  the  conflict 
there  requires  the  parties  to  sit  down  and 
face  each  other,  air  their  problems,  and 
resolve  them  through  negotiation.  Thus 
far,  the  Arabs  have  refused  to  enter  Into 
-such  direct  negotiations,  which  Israel 
Insists— and  rightly  so — must  take  place 
for  a  lasting  peace  to  be  achieved. 

To  enable  myself  and  the  public  to 
better  understand  the  problems  of  the 
Middle  East — and  particularly  the  prob- 
lems of  Lsrael.  which  continues  to  defend 
her  ver>-  existence — I  interviewed  the 
Ambassador  from  Israel  to  the  United 
States,  Lt,  Gen.  Yitzhak  Rabin. 

It  was  my  honor  and  privilege  to  dis- 
cu-ss  the  principal  i.stucs  which  must  be 
resolved  with  Ambassador  Rabin  in  a 
taped  interview  on  January  26.  1970,  a 
portion  of  which  is  to  be  broadcast  on 
WTTVC  radio  station,  in  New  York  City, 
on  February  2. 

I  am  presenting  here  the  full  transcript 
of  that  interview.  I  believe  it  presents  a 
penetratmk'  analysis  by  Ambassador 
Rabin  of  the  problems  of  the  Middle  East, 
and  a  compelling  explanation  of  Israel's 
position  on  negotiations,  on  the  status  of 
Jeposalem  and  the  refugees,  on  the  role 
of  the  ma  <or  powers  and  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  on  Lsrael  s  economic  and  mili- 
tary situation. 

Agaui,  I  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  Ambassador  Rabin,  whose  own 
experiences  so  well  epitomize  the  bravery 
of  his  people,  and  who  so  well  represents 
his  nation. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

Congressman  Ryan  Through'iut  her  22 
years  as  a  nation  Israel  has  been  threatened 
by  violence  and  Invective  from  her  Arab 
neighbors  She  has  bad  to  fight  thre«  wars 
for  her  survival  and  exHtence  The  most 
recent.  In  June.  1967,  followed  the  Egyptian 
ejeriinn  of  UN  forces  which  acted  as  a  buffer 
between  the  tW'>  states  and  the  cl(<slng  of 
•he  Straits  of  Tiran  by  Egypt  to  Israeli 
shipping 

.As  we  know,  Israel  won  a  quick  and  stun- 
ning victory  and  found  herself  In  possession 
of  the  wett  bank  of  the  Jordan,  the  Slnal 
Peninsula,  the  Golan  Heights,  and  all  of 
Jerxisalem  F^r  the  firs;  time.  Israel  had 
relatively  secure  borders  and  for  the  first 
time  since  1948,  Jews  could  pray  at  the 
Walling  Wall  In  Jerusalem. 

Sliice  the  Six  Day  War.  th°re  has  been  no 
peace;  steady  terroristic  attacks  by  the  Pal- 
estine liberation  organizations  and  by  the 
.Arab  governments  themselves,  have  main- 
tained a  continued  state  of  war 

The  United   States  position   following  the 
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six  Day  War  was  articulated  by  President 
Johnson,  who  called  for  direct  negotiations 
ais  an  essential  for  a  meanlngtul  peace.  Fol- 
lowing the  inauguration  of  President  Nixon, 
reliance  on  major  power  talks  became  a  key- 
stone of  United  States  policy,  and  in  the 
past  several  months,  several  peace  proposals 
have  been  advanced  by  the  United  States, 
chiefly  to  the  Soviet  Union.  None  has  been 
fully  revealed  by  the  State  Department. 

Throughout  this  period,  Israel  has  Insisted 
upon  direct  negotiations,  and  has  regarded 
the  United  States  maneuvers  as  decreasing 
their  likelihood  by  encouraging  the  Arab 
states  to  hold  out  for  better  and  better  terms. 

In  light  of  this  tjackground,  and  the  back- 
ground of  Increased  fighting  In  recent  weeks 
In  the  Middle  East,  It  Is  my  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  present  to  our  listening  audience  to- 
day the  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
from  Israel.  Lt.  General  Yitzhak  Rabin.  Am- 
bassador Rabin  was  born  in  JerustUem,  the 
son  of  American  pioneer  Zionists,  and  fought 
In  the  Jewish  underground  during  the  years 
of  British  rule  over  Palestine,  and  rose  by 
the  time  of  the  Six  Day  War.  in  1967,  to  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Israel  Defense  Forces  and 
commander  of  the  Israeli  Army  during  the 
war.  Presently,  the  Ambassador  holds  the 
rank  of  Lt.  General  in  the  Israeli  reserves. 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  have  you  with  us 
today.  Ambassador  Rabin,  and  I  Itnow  that 
our  listeners  will  be  very  much  interested  to 
hear  your  views  on  the  situation  as  It  pres- 
ently exists  In  the  Middle  East,  and  the 
prospects  as  you  see  them  for  peace  in  that 
troubled  area. 

Let  me  begin.  If  I  may,  by  asking  a  ques- 
tion which  may  open  the  door  to  our  dis- 
cussion, and  that  Is:  What  do  you  regard  as 
the  essentials  for  a  peace  settlement  In  the 
Middle  East?  That's  a  pretty  wide-open  ques- 
tion, and  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  explore 
_-  some  of  the  problems  confronting  Israel  as 

^  she  strives  for  peace. 

X  Ambassador  Rabin.  Well,  first  1  would  like 

to  thank  you  very  much.  Congressman  Ryan, 
for  yotir  Inviting  me  here  to  talk  on  your  pro- 
gram. In  regard  to  your  question,  we  be- 
lieve that  essential  for  peace  Is  a  decision  by 
the  parties  to  the  conflict  today  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war  and  to  establish  a  real 
I>eQce — pe.'ce  in  the  terms  that  every  man  in 
the  street  would  be  able  to  call  It  a  peace. 
We  believe,  therefore,  that  first  there  has  to 
be  a  declaration  by  the  Arab  countries  that 
they  are  ready  to  make  peace  with  Israel 
and.  second,  ready  to  solve  all  the  differences 
that  liave  existed  in  the  past,  and  exist  to- 
day, through  negotiations. 

We  stre.^s  direct  negotiations  because  we 
don't  believe  that  problems  that  have  been 
accumulated  by  the  past  can  be  solved  by 
any  but  the  pso-tles  themselves;  otherwise. 
It  would  be  an  imported  solution,  rather  than 
s  solution  that  has  been  evolved  by  the 
parties  themselves. 

Congressman  Rtan.  I  take  It  what  Israel 
seeks  to  avoid  Is  an  imposed  settlement,  and 
I  take  it  from  what  you  have  said,  and  state- 
ments of  the  Premier  of  Israel  and  other 
Israeli  representatives,  that  the  fear  Is  that 
unless  the  Arab  states  are  willing  to  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  the  state  of  Israel — 
and  recognize  It  in  the  sense  of  sitting  down 
and  negjiiattng  face-to-face — you  feel  there 
can  be  no  Implementation  of  whatever  pro- 
posals might  come  out  of  negotiations. 

Ambassador  Rabin.  No,  we  wouldn't  call  a 
political  solution  which  has  not  been  made 
by  the  parties  to  the  conflict  a  peace,  be- 
cause we  don't  believe  that  unless  the  ptirtles 
themselves  to  the  war  would  decide  to  put 
an  end  to  it,  and  to  enter  Into  meaningful 
negotiations,  and  to  work  out  by  themselves 
a  solution  In  which  there  will  be  place  for 
each  of  them  to  live,  and  to  let  live  the  other 
one,  it  wouldn't  be  called  peace.  And  this  is 
what  the  Arab  countries  try  to  evade.  None 
of  their  leaders  has  said,  ever,  that  he  would 
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be  ready  to  make  peace  with  Israel  and  rec- 
ognize It,  and  therefore,  they  don't  want  to 
enter  Into  any  sort  of  negotiations  face  to 
face  with  Israel.  We  have  never  stressed  that 
we'll  sit  alone.  We  are  more  than  ready  to 
have  these  meetings  between  ourselves  and 
our  neighbors  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations,  being  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Special  Representative  of  the 
United  Nations.  We  don't  claim  that  they 
have  to  sit  alone  with  us.  All  that  we  stress 
is  that  a  solution  which  can  be  called  peace 
can  be  achieved  only  through  negotiations 
between  the  parties  to  the  present  conflict. 

Congressman  Rtan.  Of  coin^e.  even  if 
there  were  a  settlement  theoretically  reached 
through  direct  negotiations.  It's  possible  for 
the  Arab  states  to  repudiate  it.  Is  It  not? 

Ambassador  Rabin.  Well,  we  are  ready  to 
take  the  risk  that  they  might  repudiate  the 
settlement  that  they  would  sign,  but  we  don't 
believe  that  we  are,  at  the  present,  in  a 
position  even  to  argue  about  It.  because  for 
the  time  being  they  have  refused  to  make 
peace  with  Israel;  they  refuse  to  sit  together 
with  us  and  to  discuss  and  negotiate  the 
problem.  I  would  say  even  more  than  that: 
as  a  result  of  It,  Israel  asks  for  peace  and 
certain  security  arrangements  that  should 
take  the  form  of  establishing  secured  and 
recognized  boundaries.  This  Is  what  the  Se- 
curity Cotmcll  resolution  of  the  22nd  of 
November  calls  for — "secured  and  recognized 
boundaries."  Our  Interpretation  is  that  these 
boundaries  should  give  security  to  Israel,  and 
to  the  Arab  countries,  at  the  same  time. 

Congressman  Rtan.  At  the  jiresent  time, 
does  Israel  have  any  preconceived  notion  as 
to  what  those  boundaries  should  be? 

Ambassador  Rabin.  We  believe  that  the 
best  way  Is  to  enter  negotiations  without 
any  preconditions.  I  don't  believe  It  will  be 
advisable  on  one  hand  to  come  up  and  to 
say,  "Well,  we  want  to  negotiate."  and  on 
the  other  hand  to  put  preconditions  on  these 
negotiations.  Therefore,  what  we  say  Is  that 
the  purpwse.  the  goal,  of  the  negotiations 
should  be  peace  between  the  Arab  countries 
and  Israel.  The  only  way  to  bring  about  such 
a  peace  Is  through  direct  negotiations. 

What  should  we  negotiate?  I  think  each 
party  has  got  the  right  to  put  up  whatever 
issue  It  wants  to.  and  I  don't  twlleve  It  would 
be  advisable  to  say  from  the  very  beginning 
that,  "Well,  this  Is  not  negotiable."  We  have 
nothing  which  Is  not  negotiable  but  the 
existence  of  Israel  as  a  sovereign  and  Inde- 
pendent country. 

Congressman  Rtan.  On  Sunday,  January 
25,  President  Nixon  Issued  a  statement.  At 
the  time,  there  was  a  meeting  In  Washington 
of  the  National  Emergency  Conference  on 
Peace  in  the  Middle  East.  He  restated  the 
position  of  the  United  States  as  being  for 
direct  negotiations.  Do  you  regard  his  state- 
ment as  consonant  with  the  principles  of 
direct  negotiations? 

Ambassador  Rabin.  Well,  I  think  that  at 
least  I.  personally,  was  encouraged  by  the 
statement  of  the  President.  We  always  believe 
that  he,  In  the  long  run.  will  come  up  and 
support  the  cause  of  Israel.  But  of  course, 
this  was  a  general  statement,  and  we  have 
to  see  to  what  extent  this  statement  will  be 
translated  into  the  activities  of  the  various 
departments,  either  In  the  political  field  or 
in  other  practical  things. 

Congressman  Rtan.  If  the  Arabs  continue 
to  refuse  to  negotiate  directly,  do  you  think 
an3rthlng  can  be  achieved  through  Indirect 
negotiations?  What  about  the  Rhodes  For- 
mula, which  has  been  discussed — that  is. 
there  would  be  negotiations  through  an  in- 
termediary, such  as  Representative  Jarring 
of  the  UN? 

Ambassador  Rabin.  Well,  first,  as  you  know, 
the  Rhodes  Formula  came  about  as  a  restilt 
of  the  war  that  happened  there  In  '48-49. 
It  happened  that  I  was  on  the  Israeli  mis- 
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slon  to  the  Rhodes  negotiations.  In  which 
we  succeeded  In  bringing  about  an  armistice 
agreement  between  Israel  and  Egypt.  It's  not 
true  that  the  negotiations  In  Rhodes  were 
Indirect.  The  first  meeting  was  a  Joint  meet- 
ing In  which  both  parties,  both  delegations 
participated.  There  were  joint  meetings 
through  the  whole  negotiations. 

I  would  say,  therefore,  that  Israel  has  pub- 
licly agreed  to  accept  the  Rhodes  formula 
on  two  conditions — that  this  time  the  pur- 
pose should  be  peace  and  not  armistice;  sec- 
ond, since  the  United  Nations  staff  did  all 
the  clerical  work,  the  conduct  and  the  pro- 
cedures will  be  directed  accordmg  to  the  UN 
records.  We  don't  want  everybody  to  rely  on 
my  own  or  my  country's  delegation's  mem- 
ory, or  on  the  Egyptians'  memory.  There 
should  be  a  record  of  what  happened.  Let's 
take  the  U.N.  records  as  the  guidelines  for 
how  these  negotiations  should  take  place. 
And,  therefore,  we  are  ready  tomorrow,  if 
not  yesterday,  to  enter  negotiations  accord- 
ing to  the  Rhodes  Formula. 

As  you  know,  the  Egyptian  government, 
officially  after  coming  up  with  this  sugges- 
tion, repudiated  it.  and  officially,  by  now, 
the  Egyptian  government  Is  against  any 
negotiations,  even  along  the  Rhodes  For- 
mula. 

Congressman  Ryan.  This  is  Congressman 
William  F.  Ryan  and  I'm  talking  to  the 
Ambassador  from  Israel  to  the  United 
States,  Ambassador  Rabin,  about  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Middle  East.  Ambassador,  the 
United  States  In  the  past  several  months  has 
been  engaged  in  Four  Power  talks,  and  has 
made  a  number  of  proposals  as  part  of  that 
series  of  meetings,  to  the  Russians.  Do  you 
think  that  the  Four  Powers,  particularly  the 
United  States  and  Russia,  can  help  to  bring 
together  Israel  and  the  Arab  states? 

Ambassador  Rabin.  I  believe  that  the  deci- 
sion to  shift  the  efforts  of  peace-malting  from 
the  Middle  East  into  dialogues  and  discus- 
sions or  talkings  among  the  pwwers  was  a 
big  mistake.  It  encouraged  the  Arabs  to  be- 
lieve that  they  would  be  able  to  evade  the 
need  to  make  peace  with  Israel;  and  that 
they  would  be  able  to  evade  the  need  to 
negotiate  with  Israel.  Therefore,  It  was  a 
mistake  from  the  very  beginning  to  do  it. 

By  now,  I  believe,  after  ten  months  or 
eleven  months  of  experience,  the  dialogue — 
Intensive  dialogue — between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  within  the 
framework  of  the  Two  Powers,  with  the  other 
so-called  powers,  Britain  and  France,  In  the 
framework  of  the  Four  Powers,  has  not  pro- 
duced anything.  I  would  say  the  opposite. 
They  have  put  aside  more  and  more  the 
prospects  of  achieving  peace. 

You  have  to  remember  that  from  the  very 
beginning.  If  we  take  the  TVo  Powers,  you 
have  got  on  one  side  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
is  an  enemy  of  Israel.  The  Soriet  Union  will 
never  agree  to  anything  which  Is  not  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Arabs,  and  I  think  what  has 
happened  with  the  Rhodes  Formula  Is  surely 
an  example  of  this.  The  Russians  agreed  to 
the  Rhodes  Formula,  after  getting  the  per- 
mission of  the  Egyptians.  When  the  Egyp- 
tians withdrew  their  agreement  to  the 
Rhodes  Formula,  the  Russians,  even  though 
they  had  said  that  they  would  accept  it,  had 
to  withdraw  It.  because  they  can't  agree  to 
anything  which  is  not  acceptable  to  the 
Arabs — especially  to  the  Egyptians.  The 
United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  I  still  be- 
lieve is  a  friend  of  Israel.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  It's  a  friend  also  of  the  Arab  coun- 
tries— at  least  of  some  of  them.  Therefore, 
the  United  States  from  the  very  beginning 
will  try  to  find  out  a  fair  solution.  Therefore, 
when  you  have  got  two  parties  to  negotiate — 
one  totally  committed  to  one  side,  one  trying 
to  find  out  the  fair  solution,  the  pendulum 
always  will  turn  some  way  which  Israel  can 
never  accept. 

Congressman  Ryan:  So,  as  long  as  Russia 
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is  realW  doing  tbe  bidUinR  of  us  chent  f-tate-s. 
It  can't,  in  your  view  really  participate  in 
a  fair  and  objecrive  seflemenf 

.\mb^^ador  Rabin  By  n..  means  do  I  be- 
lieve that  anv  settlemen'  tha'  wou'.d  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Ru5-sia:i3  con  be  for  peace 
to  end  'he  real  tension  there,  and  rhere- 
'  .re  Acceptable  tr.  Israel  You  have  to  re- 
member th.U  the  Soviet  Union,  for  Us  o»n 
interests  in  the  MuUle  Ea^^t  will  not  agree 
to  a  real  peace,  to  the  elimination  of  the 
tension  What  the  Russians  trled-tried  in 
the  past,  tried  today,  and  will  continue  to 
try— is  t^""  k^*P  tension,  because  tension  has 
become  a  pre-condition  for  'hemselves  t) 
advance  their  interests  m  that  part  of  the 
world 

Congressman  Rtan  The  United  States  ap- 
parently has  made  two  mnjor  proposals  to 
'if  Ruis'ftr.-  One  for  a  seflement  between 
E$r.-V'.  and  Israel,  the  other  for  a  settlemen' 
between  Jordan  and  Israel  Neither  .Vrab  gov- 
emment  has  made  any  formal  response  to 
these  proposals  but  the  Russians  recentlv 
relec'ed  the  proposal  for  an  Ezvpt-Israel 
settlement  In  view  of  wha'  you%'e  said  do 
you  regard  this  as.  in  fact  a  rejection  bv 
Ekyp'  of  this  propoaaP  In  other  wordv  was 
Russia  speaHlng  for  Egypt  when  that  wa-^ 
re'ected'  ^      .  , 

Ambassador  Rakn  Well,  first,  no  doubts 
that  Rusala  speaks  for  Egvpt  And  'here- 
fore  we  know  that  the  Arabs  have  not  ac- 
cepted these  proposals  But,  regardless  c 
their  rejection  by  the  Arabs,  Israel  has  re- 
jected them  because  Israel  doesn't  see  how 
they  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  anv  settlement 
in  -he  future  The  main  o;in:  why  Israel 
has  rejected  these  proposals  is  because  these 
proposa-.s  have  undermined  Urael  bargaining 
power  in  anv  future  negotiations  You  can  « 
?ome  up  and  sav.  -We  are  for  negotlatlonis." 
and  on  the  other  hand  agree  to  a  basis  for 
these  negotiations  which  leaves  no  room  for 
anv  negotiations 

Tou  have  to  remember  that  the  only  card 
that  we  have  got  In  our  hands  to  bargain 
for  peace  with  Is  the  territories  that  have 
been  taken  in  the  Six  Day  War  Without^ 
these  territories  under  our  control  not  one 
of  the  Arab  leaders  and  no  doubt  the  So- 
viet Union.  wlU  trv  even  to  arrue  or  to 
enter  into  any  form  of  talks  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  finding  a  political  settlement 

Unfortunately,  the  US  government  in  Its 
last  proposals  undermined  our  position  by 
starting  to  draw  maps  between  the  Powers 
and  not  leaving  It  to  the  parties  Because. 
once  'he  Powers  will  decide  about  -he  mpp— 
and  according  to  the  Amerlran  propoeals 
there  Is  a  clear-cut  drawing  of  mapa— 
nothing  will  be  left  for  the  negoUatlons 
And  as  a  result  of  this,  there  will  be  no  need 
for  negotiations 

Congressman  Rxkn  In  other  words  the 
United  St*tes  Is  trying  to  specify  this 
point — what  conces«lona  or  compromise?! 
Israel  should  m.\ke— before  there  have  been 
nej;oUatlons'' 

Ambassador  Rabin  Exactly 
Congressman  Ryan    I  am  critical — I  don't 
expect  you  to  conament — of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  those  proposals  because  they  seem 
to  have  undermined  the  Israeli  position  on 
neg'jtlatlons    You   can   correct   me.   but   my 
undersUndlng  of  those  proposals  as  you  out- 
lined—you    talked    about    drawtn?   maps— Is 
that,  on  the  one  hand   a^  to  the  Egypt-Israeli 
border   It   was  suggested    to  go   back   to  the 
borderline  which  existed  before  the  Six  Day 
War  along  the  Sinal  peninsula    And  In  the 
area   between    Jordan    and    Israel,    they    ap- 
parenUy  called  for  practically  the  borderline 
as  It  existed  then   I  think  the  term  was  •'In- 
substantial alterations'  in  the  Jordan-Israel 
line,    which    doesn  t    leave    much    room    for 
negotiation    it  seems  to  me    I  wonder  if  you 
have    any    comment    on    exactly    where    the 


mnp   would   place    the   lines    as   you   under- 
5. and  It. 

Ambassad.  r  Rabin.  Well  you  have  to  un- 
derstand mv  position  I  cnnt  come  out  and 
t,ilk  about  the  details  of  the  American  pro- 
posals, as  long  as  the  United  S'-^tes  govern- 
mert  will  not  derldv  to  maie  them  pr.-pertv 
of  the  public  But  I  th'.nK  first  you  are  not 
wruiit;  in  vour  a-ssumptlona  and  second,  what 
is  m  our  opinion  even  more  lmportJ\nt  Is  the 
fact  that  tiie  United  States  In  lt«  prv.)po6als 
ha.s  drawn  lines.  Instead  of  leaving  the 
actual  working  out  of  maps  to  the  parties 

We  al»avs  have  accepted  that  the  Interna- 
•:oual  community  has  got  the  right  to   lav 
down    the   principles    according   to    which   a 
settlement  between   the  Arab  countries  and 
Israel  will  be  achieved    What  should  be  the 
goal  '  What  should  be  the  principles'  They 
all    are   laid    down    m   the   Security   Council 
resolution   that   was  pa-ssed   unanimously   In 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  NaUons 
on    the   22nd   of   November.    1967     The   onlv 
opera'.ive  paragraph  called   upon  the  Secre- 
tarv-Qeneral  to  designate  a  special  envoy- 
Ambassador  Jarr.ng.   as  you   mentioned— to 
go  o\er  to  the  area  and  t-o  promote  agreement 
between    the    partle,-^     Theref<^re.    what    we 
sav.    the   principles   that    are   laid   down    in 
the  Securilv  Council  resolution  are  the  basis 
of   the  settlement;    the  working  out   of  the 
peace  agreement  between  Israel  and  each  one 
of  Its  neighbors  has  to  be  left  to  the  parties 
themselves,  under  the  a>i?plce>  of  the  United 
Nations,    under    the    chairmanship    of    .Am- 
bassador Jarring   as  the  representative  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  should  not  be  done  bv 
the  Powers  without  the  participation  of  th° 
part.ei  themselves. 

Congressman  Ryan  I  think  you  made  a 
very  important  point,  of  course,  about  the 
f.-\ct  that  the  United  States  government  has 
not  made  public  the  speclMcs  of  the  pro- 
posals, although  there  have  been  anv  number 
of  newspaper  articles  based  upon  informa- 
tion concerning  what  the;  are  and  a  number 
uf  leaks  to  the  press  And.  In  that  connection 
I  have  called  upon  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
to  make  public  the  proposals  I  think  the 
American  people,  and  certainly  the  United 
States  Congress,  are  entitled  to  know  exactly 
what  the  United  States  advanced  as  pro- 
posals to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Ambas.-;ador  Rabin.  Well,  I  am  In  no  posi- 
tion to  say  nothing  about  it 

Congressman  Rtan  I  appreciate  that  Tins 
Is  Congressman  William  P  Ryan  I  am  talk- 
ing to  Amba:^fador  Rabin,  the  Ambassador 
to  the  United  SUtet  from  Israel  I  think  we 
do  have  a  few  minutes  more.  Mr  Ambas- 
sador, and  I  vould  perhaps  like  to  get  into 
a  minute  or  two  of  your  niling  me  in  and 
our  Ustenlr.g  audience,  on  what  the  military 
situation  is  today  in  the  Middle  East— the 
Arabs  vis-a-vis  Israel  There  are  constant 
reports,  many  of  them  verlfled,  about  the 
Increasing  number  of  Soviet  military  ad- 
visers aiding  the  Egyptian  army  Egypt  Is 
clearly  dependent  upon  Russia  for  its  mili- 
tary hardware  and  assistance  What  do  you 
understand  the  rela'lve  balance  to  be,  to 
the  extent  that  you    -an  inform  US'" 

Ambassador  Rabin  Well,  as  ycu  Congress- 
man. Just  menUoned  It  Is  true  that  the  So- 
viets went  out  of  their  way.  immediately 
after  the  Six  Day  War.  In  their  etloru  to  re- 
build the  armed  forces  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Iraq  They  have  supplied  these  countries 
•AlUi  arms  m  the  value  of  about  »3  billion, 
and  prictlcally  for  nothing  In  addlUon  to 
that,  there  are  5  000  Russian  military  ad- 
visors, technicians,  and  Ins'ructors  In  these 
three  Arab  countries — over  3,000  in  Egypt 
al>out  1,500  In  Syria,  and  500  in  Iraq  They 
are  trying  their  beet  to  retrain  and  reorga- 
nize the  Arab  countries  armed  forces  There 
are  no  Inhibitions  or  any  limitations  on  their 
efforts    And  I  think  the  only  limiting  factor 


is   the  Arab   countries'  capability   to  absorb 

them  . , 

Fven  so  Israel  believes  that  we  can  stand 
and  de'end  ourselves  aloi  e.  without  asking 
aru.KHly  to  send  one  instruct. .r  or  one  sol- 
dier to  be  involved  In  our  wars  All  that  we 
ask  of  trlendlv  countries  Is  to  allow  us  to 
pi,rch.»se"and  I  stress,  to  purchase— the  re- 
quired weapons  m  view  of  the  influx  o. 
',r!i  imcnLs  bv  the  Soviet   Union 

In  the  nieau'ime.  as  long  a^^  peace  has  not 
l>een  achieved  v^e  are  trying  to  keep  the 
ce.vse-flre  rest^lutlon  And,  you  know,  the 
Aral)  countries  were  more  than  cagrr  to  ac- 
cept and  to  agree  to  the  cea^e-flre  resolution 
that  was  pa.sied  bv  the  Security  Council  of 
the  UN  at  the  end  of  the  Six  Day  War.  If 
thev'll  keep  their  obllpntlon  under  the  cease- 
ftre'res^Mutlon— it  is  to  s.iv.  not  to  cross  ceaae- 
nre  lines  -we  al.so  kf-ep  our  obligation  But 
since  they  dj>u't.  we  feel  that  we  have  got  the 
right  to  defend  ourselves  and  to  destroy  any 
attempt  bv  them  to  Interfere  and  to  \lolate 
the  .-.ea-se-nre  resolution  It's  a  burden  on  us. 
but  this  IP  the  price  of  being  alive  and 
independent 

Congressman  Ryan  What  kind  of  help  do 
vou  think  the  United  States  can  give  that 
It  isn't  giving''  What  would  you  like  to  see 
in  terms  of  military  assistance,  or  making 
available  for  purchase— as  you  put  It— mlli- 
tarv  equipment  In  order  to  maintain  the  bal- 
ance in  the  Middle  East  and  to  offset  the 
armaments  which  have  been  flowing  into  that 
area  from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  even  includ- 
ing fr.'m  France,  in  view  of  the  recent  de- 
liver', -vir  promised  delivery— of  the  Mirage 
je'i.  o  Libya,  which  really  means.  I  assume. 
toEgvpt? 

Ambassador  Rabin  No  doubt  that  the 
French  planes — which  are  a  big  deal,  over  100 
je'  planes— will  be  delivered  in  the  next  3 
years  to  Ubya  And  Ubva  by  no  means  Is 
capable  of  using  them,  and  therefore  one 
can  assume  for  sure,  that  they  will  be  handed 
over  In  one  way  or  another  to  the  disposal  of 
Egvpt 

As  you  have  Jus'  mentioned.  Congressman 
Ryan!  what  we  are  trying  Is  to  get  the  permis- 
sion to  purchase  the  required  amount  of 
wnapona  here  to  prevent  the  change  of  bal- 
ance of  power.  We  believe  that  as  long  as 
Israel  will  be  strong,  there  is  a  possibility  to 
deter  any  attempt  to  bring  about  a  local 
war  .And  as  long  as  the  war  will  be  pKJSt- 
poned.  the  better  the  prospects  for  peace. 

I  can't  say  that  we  are  satisfied  at  the 
present  with  the  response  that  we  have  got 
from  the  United  States  We  haven't  got  a 
negative  response,  but  I  can't  say  that  we 
h.ive  got  a  positive  response  to  the  last  re- 
quest submitted  by  our  Prime  Minister  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Congr-'sman  Rtan  I'm  s  ire.  of  course, 
that  the  continuing  state  of  war  In  the 
Middle  Enst  and  Its  effect  on  Israel  has  been 
fi  real  drain  on  the  Israeli  economy.  In  addi- 
tion to  some  military  asslstTnce  is  then- 
some  economic  help  that  you  can  foresee 
that  the  United  States  could  prortde  to  help 
Israel  m  this  time  of  stre^r  and  perlP 

.Ambassador  Rabin.  Well,  of  course,  you 
have  to  remember  that  for  the  time  being, 
for  the  arms  that  we  buy  and  have  bought. 
In  the  United  States,  we  have  to  pay  a  lot 
of  money  mc«t  of  It  In  cash,  even  with- 
out getting  eno\igh  credits  First,  we  want 
to  C't  better  credits,  .ind  second,  of  course 
some  other  forms  that  would  allow  us  to 
pa.ss  the  critical  time  We  don't  ask  for  much. 
For  the  time  being  we  don't  get  any  eco- 
nomic aid  from  the  United  States 

Congressman  Rtan  That's  been  so  for  sev- 
eral  years,  hasn't  it? 

Ambassador  Rabin  No  question  Since  1965 
we  have  not  been  given  any  grants  or  any 
economic  aid,  except  a  certain  amount  that 
we  are  allowed  to  purchase  under  Public 
Law  480.  which  we  repay  In  dollars. 
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CcnBTes..-ni.in  Ryan.  I  ve  been  very  much 
Interested  over  a  per!;d  of  years  In  urging 
the  United  States  to  p.arilclpate  In  a  desalln- 
l/.ition  plant  In  Ir.iel  Plnully,  there  Is 
mohfry  in  t!.e  Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  bill 
this  year — I  believe  $'J0  million — for  that. 
Of  cour-e  the  Unl'ed  States  would  help, 
but  I.srael  would  also  contribute  a  major 
share  of  th.\t  program  Do  you  think  that 
this  Would  be  a  useful  program — the  United 
States  participating  in  a  desallnlzatlon  plant 
to  help  de\cljp  water  In  the  Middle  East, 
particularly  li    Isr  lel" 

Ambassador  Rabin.  I  believe  that  It's  vital 
to  our  economic  development,  because  at  the 
present  tlmt  the  limiting  factor  In  Israel 
agricultural  development  Is  water,  or  to  put 
it  rightly,  ihe  shortage  of  water.  Israel  has 
achieved  the  highest  degree  of  exploitation 
of  Its  natural  water  resources,  and  the  only 
way  to  Increase  the  waters  at  Its  disposed 
Is  by  the  desallnlzatlon  process.  Therefore, 
to  start  such  a  project  Is  essential  for  our 
further  development. 

Congressman  Ryan.  I  certainly  do  appreci- 
ate your  comments  on  these  very  vital  ques- 
tions, Mr  Ambassador.  Of  course.  Ambassador 
Rabin,  one  of  the  festering  problems  in  the 
Middle  East  ever  since  1948  has  been  the 
question  of  refugees.  The  Arab  refugee  campe 
have  been  a  source  of  Instigation  and  In- 
doctrination of  young  people  against  IsraeJ. 
I  recall  my  own  visit  In  Jordan  to  a  refugjee 
camp  there,  and  how  Indoctrinated  the  young 
people  seemed  to  be — how  indoctrinated  they 
were  even  in  their  classes.  Now  It's  our  un- 
derstanding that  these  refugee  camps  are  a 
source  of  recruitment  to  the  Palestine  libera- 
tion forces  bo.  It's  been  a  problem  all  the 
way  through.  What  solution,  in  the  long  run. 
do  y...u  see  to  this  refugee  question?  Of 
course,  we  re  not  only  talking  about  the 
refugees  of  1948.  but  now  we're  talking  about 
refugees  as  the  result  of  the  Six  Day  War, 
also,  I  suppose— those  who  have  fled  from  the 
west  bank  of  the  Jordan,  particularly. 

Ambassador  Rabin.  Well.  I  think  that  the 
refugee  problem  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  of  the  Middle  East.  And  It's  not  so 
easy  to  answer  It  In  a  very  short  time.  First, 
one  has  to  remember  that  the  whole  prob- 
lem was  created  by  a  war  that  was  enforced 
on  Israel  Had  the  Arab  Palestinian  com- 
munity then  in  Palestine  and  the  Arab 
countries  accepted  the  UN  partition  resolu- 
tion that  passed  in  1947,  as  Israel  did,  and 
not  tried  to  deoiroy  the  resolution,  includ- 
ing the  Jewish  community  In  Palestine,  by 
now  not  one  Palestinian  refugee  would  be 
m  exlstci-;fe.  Their  decision  to  go  Into  the 
war.  their  decision  not  to  accept  the  UN 
partition  resolution,  created  the  refugee 
problem. 

But.  another  refugee  problem  was  created 
In  1948  as  a  result  of  the  war.  The  Arab 
countries  and  the  Muslim  countries  ex- 
pelled about  1 J -million  Jews  who  lived  in 
these  countries.  And  the  Middle  East  was  con- 
fronted with  two  refugee  problems.  The  one — 
6  to  7  hundred  thousand  Palestinian  Arab 
refugees.  And  about  '2-nilllloii  Jewish  ref- 
ugees Israel,  en  its  part,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  we  were  tiny  in  area:  small  In  the 
number  of  our  population — then  we  had 
les-s  than  1  mlllicn  people  in  Israel;  limited 
lu  our  resources  vls-a-vls  the  big  oU  re- 
sources of  the  Arab  countries;  decided  that 
first  and  foremost  It  was  our  responsibility 
to  solve  the  refugee  problem.  Israel  under- 
took, under  a  very  au.=tere  regime,  to  find 
ways — and  we  were  supported  by  friends  of 
Israel  from  all  over  the  world — by  which  to 
support  4 -million  Jewish  refugees.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Israel  supplied  them  free  hous- 
ing, free  education,  free  medical  care.  Job 
training,  and  Jobs. 

The  Arab  countries,  on  the  other  hand, 
tried  to  clean  their  hands  of  the  fate  of  the 
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Palestinian  refugees.  They  didn't  contribute 
any  money— even  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
refugee  camps.  Till  today,  for  the  last  almost 
21  years,  these  camps  are  maintained  by  UN 
funds.  The  United  States  alone  has  con- 
tributed over  V2  billion  dollars  to  the  main- 
tenance of  these  refugees.  By  the  way,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  not  given  even  81  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  refugee  camps.  And  the 
Arab  countries  dont  lack  any  resources — 
their  revenue  of  oil  Is  something  unbeliev- 
able. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  refugee 
problem  should  be  solved  on  a  regional  basis, 
by  every  country  In  the  area  taking  Its  own 
shMe  In  Its  solution.  We  believe  that  Israel 
can  take  a  certain  number — a  very  limited 
number  of  the  refugees.  But  the  bulk  of  the 
problem  has  to  be  solved  by  resettlement  of 
these  refugees  where  there  are  places,  where 
there  are  waters.  Israel  Is  ready  to  participate 
In  some  sort  of  compensation  for  the  Pales- 
tinian refugees,  but  It  should  be  solved  by 
all  countries  of  the  area  on  a  regional  plan. 

I  believe  once  the  Arab  countries  will  de- 
cide to  make  peace  with  Israel,  there  will  be 
a  solution,  also,  to  the  refugee  problem.  Be- 
cause there  were  many  refugees  all  over  the 
world  in  the  last  30  years;  but  when  the 
countries  in  which,  as  a  result  of  the  struggle 
or  the  problems  of  war  among  themselves 
these  refugee  problems  were  created,  decided 
to  put  an  end  to  war,  to  establish  peace,  they 
found  ways  to  solve  the  refugee  problems. 

Congressman  Ryan.  The  proposals  ad- 
vanced by  the  United  States  to  the  Soviets, 
which  we  referred  to  earlier,  apparently  also 
Included  some  specific  recommendations  re- 
garding the  refugee  question.  It  Is  my  under- 
stmdlng  that  these  proposals  talked  about 
a  choice  of  repatriation  or  resettlement.  I 
wonder  if  you  have  any  understanding  as  to 
what  specifically  was  called  for  in  those  pro- 
posals, from  any  Information  that  you  are 
able  to  discuss  at  this  time? 

Ambassador  Rabin.  Well,  I  believe  that, 
still,  the  basis  of  the  United  States  approach 
to  the  solution  of  the  refugee  problem  Is  the 
free  choice  of  the  Palestinians  between  re- 
patriation and  compensation.  We  cannot  ac- 
cept this  principle  ajs  a  basis  for  the  solution 
of  the  refugee  problem.  You  have  to  remem- 
ber that  over  20  years  have  passed.  These  ref- 
ugees today  have  been  indoctrinated  for  the 
last  20  years  In  hatred  of  Israel  and  with  the 
desire  to  destroy  Israel.  It  would  be  real 
stupid  for  Israel  to  accept  a  flfUi  column 
oack  into  Its  own  country  while,  I  believe, 
we  were  not  the  party  to  blame  for  the  crea- 
tion of  this  refugee  problem. 

We  did  not  foster  hatred  In  their  hearts 
and  minds  against  Israel,  and,  therefore,  we 
cannot  bear  the  responsibility  of  the  present 
situation — and  the  difficulties  that  face  Pal- 
ertinlan  refugees.  Those  who  were  responsible 
for  its  creation,  those  who  were  respwuslble 
for  the  continuation  of  fostering  hatred 
against  Israel,  should  take  the  largest  part 
in  the  share  of  the  solution  of  this  problem.. 

Congressman  Rtan.  One  other  question, 
and  that's  the  future  status  of  Jerusalem. 
There  have  been  some  suggestions — I  think 
In  some  of  these  proposals,  in  fact — that 
Jordan  should  have  a  role  In  the  future  ad- 
ministration, or  government,  of  Jerusalem. 
Have  you  any  comments  on  how  the  Jerusa- 
lem question  should  be  resolved,  or  is  that 
simply,  you  feel,  a  matter  of  open  negotia- 
tion? 

AmbEissador  Rabin.  I  can  say  what  Israel's 
position  Is.  You  have  to  remember  that  on 
the  eve  of  the  Six  Day  War — and  today — the 
total  population  of  Jerusalem  is  280,000,  of 
which  310.000  are  Jews  and  70,000  are  Arabs. 
That  Is  to  say,  75  ""c  of  the  total  population 
of  Jerusalem,  prior  to  the  Six  Day  War,  and 
tcday.  are  Jews. 

Second,  we  believe  Jerusalem,  as  a  holy 
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city  for  Muslims,  Christians,  and  Jews, 
should  be  one  city,  united,  and  ii^^t  divided 
by  barbed  wires,  machinegua  nests,  and 
artillery  emplacements.  Its  very  strange  to 
hear  people  talk  about  tie  houne.ss  of  the 
city,  and  calling  for  its  division  by  the  same 
kind  of  division  that  existed  for  19  years. 
I  believe  there  Is  one  city  in  this  vorld  which 
is  divided  by  a  wall:  there  Is  no  need  for 
another  city  to  be  divided. 

No  question  that  lotael  is  ready  to  give 
a  certain  role  to  the  Muslims  in  running 
their  holy  places,  and  I'm  stressing— their 
holy  places.  If  the  Arab  world  will  decide  that 
King  Hussein  is  the  man  that  should  repre- 
sent them,  it's  up  to  them  We  have  no  right 
to  decide.  K  they  want  any  role  in  the 
maintaining  and  upkeeplng  of  the  holy 
places  of  the  Muslims,  it's  more  than  nego- 
tiable 

Congressman  Ryan.  Thank  ycu.  This  Is 
Congressman  William  F.  Ryan.  I've  been 
talking  to  the  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  Ambassador  Rabin,  the  Ambassador 
from  Israel.  We  have  been  talking  about  the 
situation  In  the  Middle  East.  And  in  summa- 
tion, now,  giving  the  Ambassador  a  chance 
to  report  to  our  listening  audience,  let  me 
ask  one  final  question:  and  it's  this.  Mr. 
Ambassador:  hew  do  you  envision  the  fu- 
ture? What  do  you  think  it  holds  for  Israel 
and  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East? 

Ambassador  Rabin.  I'm  not  very  optimistic 
about  achieving  peace  in  the  near  future,  be- 
cause we  have  to  face  a  coalition  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and,  especially,  Egypt  and  some 
other  Arab  countries,  who  are  not  Interested 
whatsoever  in  achieving  a  real  peace  be- 
tween the  Arab  countries  and  Israel,  and  in 
eliminating  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  And 
as  long  as  they'll  maintain  the  present  posi- 
tion and  will  continue  to  pursue  a  policy  of 
war  and  belligerency,  I  don't  see  how  p>eace 
cam  be  achieved. 

On  the  other  hand,  I'm  entirely  confident 
that  regardless  of  the  lack  of  peace,  that 
Israel  can  maintain  its  position,  can  defend 
itself,  can  cope  with  the  dally  military — 
limited  military — activities,  and  continue 
Its  economic,  social,  and  educational  devel- 
opment. Therefore.  I  believe  that  we'll  have 
in  the  future  more  of  the  same. 

I  don't  believe  there  vrtll  be  another  war 
in  the  near  future,  even  though  I  wouldn't 
dare  to  be  a  prophet  about  the  future.  But 
as  long  as  Israel  will  be  strong,  the  Russians 
and  the  Egyptians  will  not  dare  to  attempt 
to  make  another  war  because  they  know  that 
they  might  lose  It — they  know  for  sure  they 
would  lose  it.  And  the  Rtissians  can  not  af- 
ford to  .suffer  another  defeat  for  their  clients. 

They  wouldn't  allow  them  to  make  f>eace 
and  we'll  have  a  long  period  of  tension  in 
the  area.  But,  in  the  long  run.  It  might  take 
5.  10,  15  years.  In  the  long  run,  I  believe, 
the  Arab  people  will  realize  that  their  real 
interests  He  In  developing  their  own  coun- 
tries, raising  their  own  standards  of  living, 
allowrln^  themselves  to  live  in  a  free  society. 
This  vmil  bring  about  a  change  In  their  mind, 
a  change  In  the  direction  cf  the  Arab  coun- 
tries' policies.  We  have  never  lost  our  hope 
that  peace  will  be  achieved,  and  we'll  never 
lose  it. 

Congressman  Ryan.  Thank  you  very  much. 
That  was  a  very  stirring  statement  and  cer- 
tainly Israel  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  her 
splendid  representative  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  wonderful  way  In  which  you  are  rep- 
resenting that  valiant  and  cotirageous  nation 
in  Washington,  D.C.  It's  an  honor  and  privi- 
lege. Ambassador  Rabin,  to  have  you  on  our 
program  today.  This  is  Congressman  William 
F.  Ryan,  and  I've  been  talking  to  the  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States  from  Israel,  Lt. 
Gen.  Yitzhak  Rabin. 

Ambassador  Rabin.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Congressman  Ryan. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
Ttie  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G    Latch. 
D.D  .  offered  the  loUowmtf  prayer 

Bless  ye  the  Lord,  all  ye  /losf?;  ye 
ministers  of  His.  that  do  His  pleasure  — 
P.salm  103:  21. 

AlmiBhty  and  Eternal  God.  at  the  be- 
frinninR  of  International  Clergy  Weerc.  ■we 
paa~e  in  Thy  presence  to  pray  for  the 
clerR\men  of  our  land  :ind  our  world. 
Give  them  Riai-e  to  walk  worthily  in  the 
callmg  to  which  they  have  been  called, 
to  serve  Thee  with  all  humility  and  pa- 
tience, to  help  car  fellow  men  wrh  all 
sympathy  and  love,  to  promote  intesnty 
and  pood  will  in  our  Nation  with  all 
paperne<i.s  and  enthiisiasm  and  to  pave 
the  way  to  peace  In  our  world  with  all 
earnestne.NS  and  .-mcenty  In  all  they  plan 
may  Thy  thoughts  guide  their  thinking. 
Thy  wisdom  make  wise  their  minds.  Thy 
love  warm  their  hearts,  and  Thy  pur- 
poses purify  their  lues 

Our  lives  are  richer  by  reason  cf  Uie 
ministrv-  of  those  who  mini-ster  :n  Thy 
name  Accept  our  eratitude  for  their 
presence  m  our  mid.«t. 

Our  Father,  another  of  our  colleagues 
has  gone  home  to  be  with  Thee  receive 
him  into  Thy  heavenly  glory  and  bless 
hi-s  family  with  the  comfort  of  Thy  pre^- 
ence  and  the  love  of  Thy  .-pint.  Strength- 
en them  for  this  ex;>erience  and  .tiuide 
them  step  by  step  as  they  face  the  days 
ahead 

Id  Thy  holy  name  we  prny  Amen 


and  t.j  permit  the  entry  therem  of  anlmiils 
irom  .uiy  countr>  ind  the  .subsequent  move- 
ment of  such  animals  Into  other  parts  of 
the  Unlled  States  for  purpose."!  of  improving 
Uvestjck  breeds,  and  for  .rher  purposes  and 
S.  3207  An  act  relating  to  the  ll.-ihllules  of 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  to 
the  United  St.itcs 


THE  JOUR-VAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedint-s  of 
Tliursday  January  29,  1970.  was  read 
and  approved 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  m  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  'he  House  by  Mr  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secret.ines 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
Arrlngton.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  pa.ssed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Hou'^c  is  reque-tod: 

S  '1520  .\n  act  •;<  exempt  from  th^  ant'- 
tru't  '.awi  rert:i;n  combinations  and  arrance- 
menrs  necessary  f^r  the  survival  of  fnllinp 
r.ew-papt  rs 

S  1862  An  act  tn  amend  section  8c'6i  (Ii 
cf  the  Asrcnlturn'.  Aijustment  A-t  t^  per- 
ml'  projects  for  paM  advertls'.n?  under 
market'!'.^   orders   applicable    to   tomatoes 

S  2289  An  act  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  .Act.  as  amended.  In  order  to  make 
un'awful  a.s  unreasonable  and  unjust  dir- 
crimmr^.Mon  a«aln?t  and  an  undue  burden 
upon  interstate  commerce,  renain  pripertv 
t\x  a.s.'f'sm?nt3  of  common  and  cintract 
carrier  property,   and  for  other  purp'^se.s- 

S  2306  .\n  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  international  quarantine  station 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  the  BUthority 
granted  him  on  Thursday.  January  29, 
1970.  he  did  on  Januar>-  30.  1970,  sign 
the  following  enrolled  Joint  resolution 
cf  tlic  Senate  ■ 

PJ  Res  131  Joint  resolution  to  welcome 
to  the  United  SMtes  Olympic  delegations 
authorized  by  the  International  Olympic 
Committee. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow 
afternoon.  Tuesday,  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness I  be  permitted  to  address  the  House 
for  1  hour  for  the  purpose  of  eulogizing 
our  late  cclleaiTje,  Congressman  Lips- 

lOMB. 

Th.e  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordei-ed 

There  was  no  objection 


THE    LATE    HONOR  .\BLE    GLENARD 
P    LIPSCOMB 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  <Mr. 
Smith  > 

Mr  S\nTH  of  California  Mr.  Speaker. 
it  is  v-ith  d'^cp  sadnf^ss  in  my  heart  that 
I  announce  to  the  Speaker  and  to  the 
M'^mbf-rs  of  the  House  that  Congressman 
Gi  FNAFD  P  Lipscomb,  who  repre.sents  the 
24th  District  of  California,  died  yester- 
dav  aftprnnon  of  cancer 

M"  Speiker.  Glkv  and  I  h-^ve  been 
like  t'vin  brothers  for  the  pa«:t  20  years. 
I  know  thi^  Gi  fn  wa.";  admired  and  re- 
spected by  the  Speaker  and  by  every 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

On  bihe-lf  of  the  Sp-raker  and  on  be- 
half of  the  Members.  I  extend  our  deep 
svmpathy  ti  hi.s  w<fe  Vlreinia  and  to 
their  two  daughters,  and  to  the  other 
mpmbrrs  of  thrir  family 

M'  P-icker.  i  i  connection  with  the 
••enices.  Uie  mf^rmrial  service  for  Con- 
-rressman  Lir.sroMB  v.ill  bo  at  10  30  a  m 
T-.iesdav  mo-ninr  at  the  Fourth  Presby- 
tf  rian  Chur  h.  5500  River  Road.  Bethes- 
da  Fimeral  services  nr^d  iiitermmt  will 
be  a»  Forpst  Lawn  Memorial  Park.  Holly- 
•vood  Hills.  Los  An?teles.  Calif .  on 
Wednesday.  Feb'niarv  4.  r.t  1  pm  Cali- 
fornia time  Trpn.<^portation  will  be  pro- 
vided for  the  Members  who  will  wish  to 
attend  the  services  in  California,  leaving 
from  the  office  of  the  Serneant  at  Arms 
in  front  of  the  Cap'tol  at  8:30  a  m  and 
r^tumin?  the  same  evening  to  Wash- 
ington 

Mr  Sneakier.  I  will  ask  Pt  a  s'^pnra'e 
time  for  a  special  order  durlni  which  all 
of  us  may  have  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
tending or  paying  tribute  to  and  eulo- 
gizing Con"r<E.smon  Lipscomb 

Mr  Speaker.  I  kn»nv  l:im  so  wfl!  I  an 
sure  he  would  net  want  us  to  ad-ourn 
todav  and  rot  carr.-  on  with  our  bu.sinp.s-s 
I  V  jiilri  not.  and  I  am  certain  he  wou'd 
not.  but  a  resolution  will  be  offpred  sub- 
sequently todav,  at  an  anpronrtate  tim.e, 
to  adiourn  out  of  n^spect  for  our  late 
colleague.  Glenard  P.  LirscoMS. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
GLENARD  P    LIPSCOMB 

( Mr.  HOLIFIET..D  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  t 

Mr.  HOLII-TELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
w  ith  my  inend.  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. Cong^e^.sman  Smith  in  his  re- 
marks At  the  proiier  time  I  will  speak  at 
some  length  on  the  demi.se  of  our  col- 
league, and  my  beloved  friend.  Glenard 

P    LiPSt  OMB. 

He  served  on  my  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Operations  for  a  number  of 
years.  I  know  of  no  more  dedicated  per- 
son than  was  Glenard  Lipscomb  in  his 
work  on  that  committee.  I  know  his  .sub- 
sequent work  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  was  equally  diligent  and 
dedicated. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  speak  later,  at  the 
proper  time  designated  for  all  Members 
on  tins  matter. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMJ.nTTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con,<=ent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Curren.  y  may  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  ueneral  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKFR  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Tlierc  was  no  objection. 


THE  1971  BUDGET— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  messas.'"  from  the  President 
cf  the  United  States;  which  was  read, 
and  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed, 
with  illustrations: 

To  the  Conaress  of  the  United  States: 

I  have  pledged  to  the  .American  people 
that  I  would  submit  a  balanced  budget 
for  1971.  This  is  particularly  necessary 
because  the  cost  of  living  has  been  ris- 
ing rapidly  for  the  past  five  years. 

Tl.e  budget  I  send  to  you  today — the 
first  for  which  I  bear  full  re.sponsibility 
a-s  President — fulfills  that  pledge. 

Outlays  are  estimated  at  $200.8  billion, 
with  receipts  at  S202  1  billion,  yielding  a 
surplus  of  SI. 3  billion. 
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This  anti-inflationary  budget  begins 
the  necessary  process  of  reordering  our 
national  priorities.  For  the  first  time  in 
two  full  decades,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  spend  more  money  on  human 
resoLU-ce  programs  than  on  national 
defense. 

A  budget  must  be  a  blueprint  for  the 
future.  In  the  1971  budget.  I  seek  not 
only  to  address  today's  needs,  but  also 
to  anticipate  tomorrow's  challenges. 
Only  with  a  plan  that  looks  to  the  years 
ahead  can  we  gain  control  over  the  long- 
range  use  of  our  resources,  and  mark  a 
clear  course  for  meeting  national  goals. 
Most  worthwhile  objectives  are  costly. 
Tlierefore,  we  must  pursue  our  purposes 
in  an  orderly  fashion,  measuring  our  ef- 
forts to  accord  with  the  budget  resources 
likely  to  be  available. 

A  balanced  plan  for  resource  alloca- 
tion does  not  require  Federal  domination. 
On  the  contrary,  by  placing  greater  re- 
liance on  private  initiative  and  State  and 
local  governments,  we  can  more  effec- 
tively mobilize  our  total  resources  to 
achieve  national  purposes  over  the  long 
run. 

This  comprehensive  perspective  was 
instrumental  in  shaping  the  1971  budget. 


THE 

BUDGET  ftl  A  GLA-ICE 
|ln  biltionsi 

Han 

1969 

actual 

1970 
estimate 

1971 
estimate 

Receipts 

J187.8 

J199  4 

19\9 

J202. 1 

Outlays 

184. 6 

200.8 

Surplus. 

3.2 

15 

1.3 

With  this  budget  we  will  move  ahead 
to: 

Meet  our  international  responsibilities 
by  seeking  an  honorable  peace  in  Viet- 
nam, by  maintaining  sufficient  military 
power  to  deter  potential  aggressors,  by 
e-xplorin'--  with  the  Soviet  Union  possible 
limitations  on  strategic  arms,  and  by 
encouraging  multilateral  aid,  expanded 
trade,  and  a  greater  measure  of  eco- 
nomic sell-help  for  developing  nations 
of  the  world. 

Help  restore  economic  stability  by 
holdiii::  down  spending  in  order  to  pro- 
vide another  budi-et  surplus  and  to  re- 
lieve pressure  on  prices — and  to  achieve 
that  surplus  without  income  or  excise  tax 
increa.ses. 

Launch  a  major  effort  to  improve  en- 
vironmentcl  quality  by  attacking  air  and 
water  pollution,  by  providing  more  rec- 
reation optwrtmiities.  and  by  developing 
a  better  understanding  of  our  environ- 
ment and  man's  impact  upon  it. 

Inaugurate  the  Family  Assistance  Pro- 
gram, fundamentally  reforming  out- 
moded welfare  programs,  by  encourag- 
ing family  stability  and  providing  in- 
centives for  work  and  training. 

Provide  major  advances  In  our  pro- 
grams to  reduce  crime. 

Poster  basic  reforms  in  Government 
programs  and  processes  by  making  en- 
tire program  systems  operate  more  effec- 
tively, and  by  encouraging  responsible 
decentralization  of  decisionmaking. 

The  proposals  in  this  budget  are  im- 
portant steps  toward  these  goals.  Even 
so,  taking  these  steps  requires  difficult 
choices. 


The  need  to  choose  among  alternative 
uses  of  our  resources  is  a  basic  fact  of 
budgetary  life.  In  the  past  few  years,  too 
many  hard  choices  were  avoided.  Infla- 
tion was  permitted  to  steal  purchasing 
power  from  us  all,  and  to  work  particular 
hardship  on  the  poor  and  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  live  on  fixed  incomes,  as 
well  as  on  the  housing  industrj',  small 
businesses,  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Indeed,  the  willingness  to  make  hard 
choices  is  the  driving  force  behind  my 
1971  budget  proposals. 

ovEaviEW  or  the   1971  bvdget 

All  Government  spending  flows  from 
budget  authority  that  is  enacted  by  the 
Congress.  Budget  authority  for  1971  is 
estimated  at  $218.0  billion.  Of  the  total, 
$148.1  billion  will  require  current  action 
by  the  Congress,  with  the  balance  becom- 
ing available  automatically  as  the  resiHt 
of  past  congressional  actions. 

Budget  outlays  for  1971  will  be  held  to 
$200.8  billion,  which  is  only  $2.9  billion 
more  than  In  1970.  The  1971  total  con- 
sists of  $200.1  billion  In  expenditures  and 
$0.7  billion  for  net  lending. 

Revenues  are  estimated  to  be  $202.1 
billion  in  1971,  exceeding  1970  levels  by 
only  $2.7  billion.  The  small  size  of  the 
increase  reflects  the  termination  of  the 
income  tax  surcharge  and  the  provisions 
of  the  recently  enacted  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969. 

The  surplus  for  1971,  an  estimated  $1.3 
billion,  is  essential  both  to  stem  per- 
sistent inflationary  pressures  and  to  re- 
lieve hard-pressed  financial  markets. 

Budget  surpluses  enable  us  to  keep 
Federal  debt  held  by  the  public  from 
rising.  This  measure  of  debt  will  decline 
slightly  from  $279.5  billion  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1969  to  $278.5  billion  at  the 
end  of  1970,  and  drop  stiil  further  to  an 
estimated  $277.3  billion  by  the  end  of 
1971. 

Federal  civilian  employment — as  meas- 
ured by  those  in  full-time,  permanent 
positions — will  decline  for  the  second 
consecutive  year.  Tills  decline  reflects 
the  tight  rein  I  am  holding  on  employ- 
ment, despite  sharp  increases  in  work- 
load. Within  this  reduced  total,  selective 
increases  will  be  permitted  to  meet  such 
high  priority  needs  as:  more  effective 
law  enforcement,  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  our  environment,  expansion 
of  airway  capacity,  medical  care  of  vet- 
erans, and  payment  of  social  security 
benefits. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  BUDGET  AND  FlIJAtiCIAL  PLAN 
tFiscal  years.  In  bllllonsl 


Description 


Budget  authority  (largely 
appropriations): 

Previously  enacted J133.2    $133.9 

Proposed  tor  current  ac- 
tion by  Congress 5.1      JM8. 1 

Becoming  available 
without  current  action 
by  Congress 75.9       84.0         86.7 

Deductions  for  offsetting 
receipb -12.9    -13.9      -16.8 

ToUl  budget  authority 196.2     209.1       218.0 


1970 

1971 

1968 

1969 

esti- 

esti- 

actual 

actual 

mate 

mate 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  BUDGET  AND  FINANCIAL  PLAN-Con. 
I  Fiscal  years.  In  billions) 


Description 


1970  1971 

1968       1969       esti-         esti- 

actual     actual       mate        mate 


Receipts,  expenditures, 
and  net  lending: 
Expenditure  account; 

Receipts 187.8      199.4        202.1 

Expenditures  (exclud- 
ing net  lending) 183.1      195.0        200.1 

Expenditure  ac- 
countsurplus 4.7  4.4  2.0 

Lo3n  account: 

Loan  disbursements 13.1         9.5  8.6 

Loan  repayments il.6         6.6  7.9 

net  lending. -.        1.5         2.9  0.7 

Total  budget: 

Kecei(,ts 187.8       199.4        202.1 

Outlays  (expendi- 
tures and  net  lend- 
ing)      184.6      197.9       200.8 

Budget  surplus 3,2         1.5  1.3 

Budget  fin,(ncing: 
Net  repayment  of  bor- 
rowing to  the  public. . ... —1.0      —2.6        —1.2 

Other  means  of  hnanc- 
ing -2.2  1.1        -0.1 

Iota!  budget  financ- 
ing      -3.2      -1.5        -1.3 

Outstanding  debt,  end  of 
year: 

Gross  Federal  debt J369. 8      367.1      374.7        382.5 

Debt  held  by  the  public..    290.6      279.5      278.5       277.3 
Outstanding  Federal  and 
federally  assisted 
credit,  end  of  year: 

Directloans' 55.3        46.9        52.2         53.8 

Guaranteed  and  insured 
lo<-,ns-' 97.6      105.1      107.6        119.0 

Direct  loans  by  Govern- 
ment-sponsored 
agencies- 10.9       27.2       38.5         46.6 


'  Including  loans  in  expenditure  account. 
'  Excluding  loans  held  by  Government  or  Government-spon- 
sored agencies. 

FISCAL    HIGHLIGHTS 

The  1971  budget  was  framed  in  a  period 
of  persistent  price  rises  and  is  designed 
to  help  curb  the  inflation  that  has 
gripped  our  economy  too  long. 

Economic  setting. — In  the  years  pre- 
ceding my  inauguration,  total  demands 
on  our  productive  capacity  increased  too 
rapidly  to  maintain  price  stability,  large- 
ly because  of  Federal  deficits.  CJovern- 
ment  spending  rose  by  more  than  50% 
from  1964  to  1968,  fanning  the  flames  of 
inflation  with  a  4-year  deficit  of  $39  bil- 
lion As  a  result,  increases  in  consumer 
prices  accelerated  during  this  period, 
with  a  rise  of  almost  6%  during  the  past 
year. 

When  I  took  office  last  January,  the 
only  responsible  course  was  to  design  a 
policy  that  would  curb  the  rising  cost  of 
living  while  avoiding  recession  and  an 
excessive  increase  m  unemplojinent. 

In  our  first  six  months  in  office,  we 
revised  the  1970  budget  inherited  from 
the  previous  Administration  to  reduce 
defense  expenditures  by  $4.1  billion,  and 
controllable  civilian  programs  by  $3.4 
billion  more. 

We  also  recommended  needed  addi- 
tional revenues,  including : 

Continuation  of  the  income  tax  sur- 
charge at  10%  until  December  31,  1969, 
and  at  5%  imtll  June  30,  1970— yielding 
$7.6  billion  in  revenues;  and 

Repeal  of  the  investment  tax  credit 
and  extension  of  selected  excise  taxes 
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,      „„  oHHi.innnl  s-- 4         The  recently  ena.  I'd  Tax  Reform  Act     Krain?   Theic  is  a  margin  of  only  $0.1  bil- 
ai.d  user  cnarges.  for  an  additional  $-.4     ^^^Thc  Jj;^^^>J^"J^^  ^,;_^f  ^^,  ^^jec-     lion  undc.  the  ccih:u'  on  all  other  spend- 

R^fponding  to  :nflation.  Interest  rates     t-s  s...,ht   by   the  Administration.   It     iu..^^_^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^_ 

'r^cf oTu'e  ''Fl"ae\T'^e%Tt-:rem     'a  low-income  aUowance  that  removes     «el  provides  a  useful  discipline  to  guide 
SedfhefiowcffSonerS'd  credit  and     the    burden   of   paym.-   Federal   income     "'duudual  actions  by  the  Congress  and 

mtS^eTsed  throush  caler^dar  year  1969.  add.ti..:ial  8  miaim  people  \^ith  incumes  programs.  ».  t  tn.  iQ7n 
b^inT^ome  reduction  of  'corporate  only  sU.hlly  above  the  poverty  U-vel;  I  recommend  therefore,  that  the  1970 
oSLd  the  flrsrs5si°s  of  a  slowme  In  A  minimum  tux  on  mcome.  which  in-  ceiling  be  amended  in  two  ways  IJrst  he 
fhfrate^fprtceiSrreases.  we  know  from  sures  that  taxpayers  heretofore  using  Ax^d  aUowance  for  uncontroUableout^ 
oatt  experience  that  prices  react  slowly  certain  preferences  in  the  law  U>  ellmi-  lays  should  be  removed  for  those  outlays 
Kmr-rin  ionomic  activity  Thu.s.  it  :uite  their  tax  liabilities  .Mil  bear  ...me  that  the  Con«ie.v,  ha.-,  already  pmc.d  be- 
to  chai...s  in  w-ouuiuij,  aL  -  burden  and  vond  the  Ext  cutne's  control.  Second,  the 
t"^ariaTe'am"-;^flat^on^  "In  [n^rease  in  the  personal  exemp-  ceilu-.  it..elf. should  be  amended  ^ti^.at 
once  relief  tion  from  $600  to  S650.  effectue  July  1.  the  extremely  .sUm  margm  between  the 

J  Jr-s  s'-C",  .iitS  .r  ts;  i™„-rr„"4=iaS'i;.Ji'i;!,s'-  Ti^i^'^xv^r^^ 

l^r^--  .vea:  ana  oo„.U,ue  ..  >.-.  ,„.,„"-*-----" '^ -'-  '::t;iZ'=rX^TS^'!^ 

For  1971,  total  outlays  can  be  held  to  Additional  user  charges  in  the  field  of  programs    ^u^^ Jiie  Jew    re^^^^ 

an  Simated  $200  8  billion  only  if  mar-  t:-a:usportation,  so  that  those  who  benefit  monlns  of    his  ^'^^ll^^\]J^'l\'^^^^'^. 

^na^  P^Sgrar^s   are   reduced   or   elimi-  dirert'ly  will  pay  a  fairer  share  of  the  ge.     that  the  Cong^^ess  ^^o^J^^^;^^ 

nated.  and  some  desirable  new  programs  costs  involved  <  as  I  proposed  last  year  -  :  rea\  uul  ty  °^J^^^^^2«  ^,^f  ^^^^^^^  ^^S 

postponed  An  increase  m  the  maximum  Uxable  f PP'^,^,'f,i^,^*;°"'^^^ J*^^^^^ 

Demanding  and  unpopular  actions  are  ^.^.,^  ta,e  for  socal  secuniy  from  the  is  applied  to  the  Executive  Brancn 

esse^UarCa  responsible  fiscal  policy  In  ^,J,,ent  S7.800  to  $9,000:  and  The  dedication  of  ^f^.^AdrntolstraUon 

S^avs  economic  setting.  They  must  be  Extension  of  the  excise  taxes  on  au-  to  expenditure  contro     u^  071^222; 

taken  to :                                              ^  tomobiles  and  telephone  seruces  at  their  strated  by  Uie  $  -5  billiori  of  reductions 

Reduce  inflationary  pressures  and  ex-  ^...^nt  rates  through  De--^- ^^^^^^^^  J^nSe'our'vfgo^ou    effoVtl'i'  7ontlS 

-^rv^tr  pressure     in     nnancial  ,^:^::il^-{-^^J^l^:;Se^  TS^'c^^' ^^^'^^Z^TS. 

-^o%\  this  way  can  we  hope  to.  ^       ^  ^-[-i;^T'^^^^\Z  "E  ^^  ^^^^^ 

Achieve  a  rate  of  economic  growth  /.p^^'ding  ceiling  for  the  Executive  ^^^tempts  to  control  outlaysin  the  future 
that  IS  compatible  with  our  longer  range  I.^^Jfor  1970,  w:th  provi.Mons  allow-  focus  on  the  earHe.st  stages  of  Govern- 
Sjecuve  of  high  employment  with  price  f^^^\\!^  '^^^,^^^  [^  ^e  changed  by  con-  ment  •^P^^^'ng-au  horizaUon  of  pro- 
stability.                                                ,  .rLional    actions    that    relate    to    the     Krams      and      enactment      of      budget 

Revenues  and  tax  policy.— Total  re-  ^  ^^^1                                                             authority, 
celpts  are  estunated  at  $202  1  billion  for  ""-    ongiral  ceUms  set  in  the  law  was        Based  on  our  experience  this  past  year 
1971.  M91  9  b  lion    The  congress  recognized,     I  believe  that  Congress  can  improve  its 
The  small  increase,  only   $2.7  billion  ^^^^^^.^^/^^t  a  substantial  part  of  Fed-     contribution  to  better  budgeting  of  na- 
above    1970,    reflects    offsetting    forces.  ^'"     .pending  in  anv  one  year  is  deter-     tional  resources  by  takmg  steiB  to. 
Aside  from  the  income  tax  surcharge,  "'^,./^,.    ,,,^,  jegai  obligations  and  is.         Make   individual    appropriations    and 
receipts   would   have   risen   $9.7   blUion  '/i^^^efore   bevond  the  immediate  control     other  legislative  actions  consistent  with 
under  Ux  rates  in  eflect  through  Decern-  J^  ^^^  Executive  Branch.  For  this  reason,     its  wishes  on  overaU  budget  totals; 
ber  1969.  This  amount  includes  $1.2  bil-  ,^^^\^^^  provides  that  the  overall  -^eilmg         Provide  a  closer  link  between  legisla- 
llon  from  planned  administrative  steps  to  ;.^,^  ^.^  ^aued  bv  up  to  $2  0  billion  to  take     tive  consideration  of  receipts  and  out- 
speed  up  the  coUectlon  of  excise  taxes  .^^.^.j^yiji  ^f  mcrWes  above  the  estimates     lays;  and 

and  income  taxes  withheld  by  employers,  ^^  sele.'ed   urt'ontrulluble  expenditures         Enact  appropriations  before  the  fiscal 

Another   $16   billion   results   from   the  ^^^,    ^^^  ^^^^.,^1  jgcuntv  and  interest  on     year  begins,  phasing  the  authorization 

proposed  revenue  recommendations  dis-  .j^^  public  debt   Actions  of  the  Congress     and  appropriation  processes  in  a  more 

cussed  in  Part  3  of  the  budget.  already  taken  or  projected  in  this  budget     orderly  way.  Many  of  the  appropriations 

On  the  other  hand,  total  receipts  will  ^^^  expected  to  add  another  $18  billion     for  the  fiscal  year  that  began  last  July 

be  sharply  reduced  by  the  expirauon  of  j^,  ^^^^  ceOmg,  thus  raL^-ing  the  overall     were  not  enacted  untU  December.  Two 

the  income  Ux  surcharge  on  June  30.  veiling  to  $195  7  billion.  'A  more  detailed     appropriation    bills — totaling    $22    bil- 

1970   and  by  various  tax  reductions  in-  analysis    of    the    factors    affecting    the     Hon— were  not  enacted  when  Congress 

eluded  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969—  budget  ce  Imp  is  found  in  Part  2, '                  adjourned  in  December.  The  Executive 

reducUons    that   will   depress   revenues  j  suppc  the  intent  of  the  Congres.s  to     Branch  will  speed  its  processes  wherever 

$2.9  bUlion  below  my  tax  proposals  in  j^^^.j-.a;,,  firm  control  of  Federal  spend-     fe.xMblr  to  help  makj  more  timely  action 

April.  Uig    But   the  $2  0  billion  allowance   for     possible. 

BUDGET  RECEIPTS  increaiCb  in  uncontrollable  ..pending  now        it  is  many  years,  indeed  a  generation, 

IFiscjiyMfi  inbMionsl app*  ars  completely  unreali.-.tic.  Spending     since  the  Congress  was  able  to  finish  its 

— '       Zin       \m  for  these  uncontrollable  programs  is  nov,-     work  in  a  session  lasting  3  to  4  months. 

1969      .'.'        est,-  expected  to  be  $4  3  bUhon  higher  in  1970     The  Congress  now  works  the  year  round. 

Source                             «""'     '^''*      ""'•  than  estimated  la-st  April.   This  is  S2  1     aU  too  often,  major  appropriation  bills 

■ -    },i]iion  ahnve  the  amount  allou-ed  for  this     are  not  acted  upon  until  the  final  weeks 

,„d„.Ou... ncom.ta.es »7  2    W.2      wv 0  ccr:tinQv7icv  by  the  Conprcss.                          of  the  session    perhaps  as  long  as  half 

corpo.at.oo  ,ncome  wte-i                36  7      37  c       3v  0  ^.^  ^^^.^  j^^j^  ^q„.     ^  y^^^j.  ^fter  the  beglnnmg  of  the  fiscal 

''^■i.c'nT"^" '""            .".     39^      «4  8       49  1  f,o2iabZe  spending  ftrmlv  Within  the  lim-     year.  Obviously,  this  causes  inefficiency 

eX".«,    .,...:. ^l]     ^\\       •■  tritbv  the  Con;re.ss.  Nonetheless,  total     and   uncertainty    wlthm    the   executive 

*'  ".•.."-'ot, _»J 9^1 ^  '/g  '  '^nd  ng  °  now  estimated  at  $197.9    departments  and  throughout  the  Muntry. 

Total  b.dietr«e,pts 187.8    199  «     7mA  'f  ,_''*'   ..j^  [,  jo  3  billion  above  the     To  bring  the  appropriaUon  and  the  ad- 

un..r..,un,...         ."iimis  4     ^on  s     f.^'al  Celling.  The  excess  results  entirely     niinlstratlve  cycles  back  Into  harmony 

und.,pn.po»d;.«.si.tio« 0)        '  «     ^^  3  ^^^^^^^  increase  in  outlays     suggestions  have  been  made  to  change 

for  the  designated  uncontrollable  pro-     the  fiscal  year  to  correspond  to  the  legts- 
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lative  year,  perhaps  with  new  appropria- 
tions scheduled  to  begin  January  1  rather 
than  July  1.  However,  even  If  this  change 
were  deemed  desirable,  by  itself  it  would 
not  achieve  the  desired  result.  The  Con- 
gress would  also  have  to  revise  or  speed 
its  authorizing  actions,  which,  by  the 
Congress"  own  rules,  must  precede  appro- 
priations. I  urge  Congress  to  consider 
this  question. 

Budpet  2/ear.— Outlays  for  1971  will 
reach  approximately  $200.8  billion,  only 
S2.9  billion,  or  1.5 'Tc  more  than  in  1970. 
This  is  substantially  less  than  the  6% 
increase  in  the  consumer  price  index 
during  the  past  calendar  year. 

The  rise  in  toUl  outlays  in  1971  is  also 
substcnticlly  less  than  the  increase  in 
outlays  that  are  virtually  mandatory  un- 
der present  laws.  For  example,  social 
insurance  trust  fund  outlays  (Including 
Medicare  1  and  public  assistance  grants 
^including  Medicaids  alone  are  esti- 
mated to  increase  in  1971  by  $6.8  billion. 
Aside  from  these  outlays,  I  have  re- 
duced the  total  of  other  Federal  spend- 
ing bcluv  its  1970  level. 

New  pay  raises  for  Federal  civilian 
and  military  employees  are  budgeted  for 
3175  million  in  1970  and  $1.4  billion  In 
1971.  These  increases  reflect  (1)  the  pay 
adjustments  accompanying  postal  re- 
form, <  2 1  the  principle  of  pay  compara- 
bility of  civilian  jobs  with  similar  jobs 
in  private  industry,  and  (3)  the  legal  re- 
quirement that  military  salaries  be  in- 
creased in  pace  with  the  compensation 
of  Federal  civilian  employees.  The  an- 
nual survey  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics indicates  that  a  civilian  pay  raise 
averaging  5.75'~f  would  be  consistent 
with  the  present  legal  comparability 
principle.  Because  the  need  to  control 
and  contain  the  inflationary  spiral  is  of 
paramount  importance  at  this  time, 
however,  I  recommend  that  the  com- 
parability pay  raises  (which  require  con- 
gressional action)  be  deferred  six  months 
beyond  the  recent  pattern,  and  be  made 
effective  January  1971. 

The  1971  budget  shows  a  significantly 
different  set  of  priorities  from  those  con- 
tained in  the  budget  presented  by  the 
previous  Administration  a  year  ago.  Al- 
though 1971  outlays  are  $5.5  billion  high- 
er than  the  total  originally  proposed  a 
year  ago  for  1970,  outlays  for  national 
defense  and  space  activities  have  been 
reduced  by  $10.8  billion.  The  current  es- 
timate of  1970  spending  for  defense  and 
space  is  $4.4  billion  less  than  that  recom- 
mended last  year  by  the  outgoing  Ad- 
ministration, and  a  further  reduction  of 
$6.3  billion  Is  proposed  for  1971. 

A  substantial  increase  in  postal  rev- 
enues is  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  an 
excessive  postal  deficit,  which  would 
otherwise  consume  a  large  part  of  the 
resources  made  available  by  the  difficult 
cuts  we  are  making  in  other  programs. 
Enactment  of  the  pending  bill  to  raise 
postal  rates,  in  addition  to  other  meas- 
ures currently  under  study,  will  cause 
net  outlays  for  the  Post  Office  to  decline 
by  an  estimated  $866  million  from  1970. 
The  reductions  I  am  proposing  make  it 
possible  to  provide  funds  for  some  of  our 


most  urgent  domestic  needs.  This  is  ap- 
propriate policy.  Burdened  by  overcom- 
mitments of  the  past,  we  must  pursue  our 
goals  prudently.  My  budget  for  1971  in- 
cludes increases  of : 

$500  million  for  starting  the  Family 
Assistance  Program,  to  replace  an  un- 
workable and  often  inequitable  system 
with  one  that  encourages  family  stability, 
provides  incentives  for  work  and  training, 
and  offers  expanded  opportunities  for 
day  care. 

$275  million  for  the  first  quarterly  pay- 
ment under  my  proposed  revenue-sharing 
plan,  to  go  into  effect  before  the  end  of 
1971, 

$310  million  for  improved  crime  reduc- 
tion efforts. 

$330  million  for  air  and  water  pollution 
control,  and  for  additional  parks  and 
open  spaces,  as  integral  parts  of  our  ef- 
forts to  enhance  environmental  quality. 

$764  million  for  food  assistance  pro- 
grams, to  help  eliminate  malnutrition 
and  hunger. 

SELECTED  BUDGET  OUTLAYS 
IRscal  years.  In  millions] 


manent  appropriation.  For  activities  of 
this  nature,  $86.7  billion  of  budget  au- 
thority for  1971  will  become  available 
automatically. 

BUDGET  AUTHORITY 
(Fiscal  years.  In  blllionsi 


Description 


1969         1970         1971 
actual   estimate  estimate 


Change 
1970-1971 


Social  insurance  ,  „,  .,.,  „_ 

Uusttunds »39,849  $45,681  $51,667 

Public  assistance 

(including  „„ 

Medicaid) 6,281  7,479  8,277 

Civilian  and  military 

pay  increases '  I'J  '1,«0U 

Subtotal     ....     46,130  53,335  61.344 

Nationil  defense 81,240  79.432  73  583 

Space      4,247  3.886  3,400 

Pbst  Office 920  1,247  382 

Family  Assistance 

Program ="" 

Control  ot  air  and 

water  pollution, 

and  increased 

parks  and  open  ,_,  .  ,,c 

ipaces 644  785  1,115 

Crime  reduction 658  947  1,257 

Revenue  sharing ...--.  ^'S 

Food  assistance 1,1?2  1,514  2,278 

Transportation, 6,319  7,019  ,487 

Manpower  training....      1.193  1,368  1, /-lO 


-i-J5,986 

+798 
+1,225 


+8,009 

-5,848 

-486 

-866 

t503 


^330 
+310 
+275 
+764 
+468 
+352 


1  Includes  the  projected  costs  of  certain  pay  adjustments  in 
the  Postal  Field  Service  related  to  postal  reform. 

$468  million  for  transportation  facili- 
ties and  services,  important  ingredients 
in  continued  economic  growth  and  job 
development. 

$352  million  for  7nanpou;er  training, 
to  help  more  of  our  people  to  become 
productive  and  self-supporting. 

Budget  authority.— budget  authority — 
generally  in  the  form  of  appropriations — 
must  be  provided  by  the  Congress  before 
Federal  agencies  can  commit  the  Gov- 
ernment to  spend  or  lend  funds. 

I  am  recommending  a  total  of  $218.0 
billion  of  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  This  includes  $216.8  billion  of  new 
obligaUonal  authority  and  $1.3  billion 
of  lending  authority. 

Not  all  budget  authority  requires  cur- 
rent congressional  action.  For  example, 
existing  laws  provide  that  the  receipts 
of  social  insurance  trust  funds  be  auto- 
matically appropriated  as  budget  au- 
thority each  year.  Similarly,  whatever 
is  needed  for  interest  on  the  public  debt 
is  automatically  provided  under  a  per- 


Oescrlption 


1959 
actual 


197"  1971 

esti-  esti- 

mate       mate 


Available  through  cunent  action  by 
the  Congress: 

Previously  enacted.  - J133.  2    JISS.S  ...... 

Proposed  in  this  budget »136. 8 

To  be  requested  cepafately: 
For  supplemental  require- 
ments under  piesent  ia* 4.4  0.3 

Upon   enactment  ol    pro- 
posed legislation... — (')  0-2 

Allowances: 

Revenue  sharing 0-3 

Civilian   and    military 

pay  increases' C.  2  1.4 

Contingencies 0  5  l.Z 

Subtotal,  available 
through  current 
action  by  the  Con- 
gress.... 133.2      138.9        148.1 

Available  without  current  action  by 
the  Congress  (permanent  author- 
izations): -.  , 

Trust funds(existing law) 53.1        60.6         M.  4 

Interestonthepubiicdebt 16.6        le.s          is.  u 

Other   6.2          4.6            3.  Z 

Deductions  tor  offsetting  receipts -12.9    -13.9      —16.8 

Total  budget  autho'ity 196.2      209.1       218.0 


1  Less  than  J50,OO0,OO0.  .        .u    d    .  , 

!  Includes  the  cost  ot  certain  pay  adiustments  in  the  Postal 
Field  Service  related  to  postal  reform. 

Tne  remaining  $148.1  billion  is  pro- 
posed for  consideration  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  Tlie  outlays  associated 
with  the  budget  authority  requiring  cur- 
rent congressional  action  are  estimated 
to  be  $93.5  billion  in  1971. 

Federal  debt.— This  budget  provides 
for  a  reduction  of  Federal  debt  held  by 
the  public  of  $1.2  billion  from  the  level  on 
Jtuie  30,  1970.  and  $2,2  billion  lower  than 
on  Jime  30,  1969.  These  repayments  of 
debt  out  of  budget  surpluses  will  afford 
some  modest  relief  to  financial  markets 
to  help  meet  heavy  demands  for  housing 
and  State  and  local  government  financ- 
ing,    i 

At  the  same  time,  federally  assisted  fi- 
nancing outside  the  budget — both  guar- 
anteed and  insured  loans  and  loans  of 
Government-sponsored  agencies — will  be 
substantially  higher  both  in  1970  and 
in  1971.  This  expansion  in  federally  as- 
sisted credit  programs  helps  to  cushion 
the  Impact  of  tight  money  on  housing. 

Gross  Federal  debt  differs  from  debt 
held  by  the  public  In  that  the  former  also 
includes  debt  held  vPithin  the  Govern- 
ment, such  as  the  ini-estments  of  the  so- 
cial security  trust  funds  in  special  Treas- 
ury issues.  Gro.ss  Federal  debt  will  con- 
tinue to  rise,  from  $367.1  billion  on  June 
30,  1969,  to  an  estimated  $382.5  billion  on 
June  30,  1971.  The  increase  is  more  than 
accounted  for  by  investments  by  trust 
ftmds  and  other  Government  agencies  of 
their  surplus  receipts.  In  1971,  the  siu"- 
plus  in  the  trust  funds  will  be  an  esti- 
mated $8.7  bOlion.  compared  with  $8.6 
billion  in  1970. 
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FEDERAL  DEBT  ANO  BUDGET  fINANCING 
[Fiscal  y€«re.  in  billioasl 


Ocsctiption 


1970         1971 

1969       nX\-         »sli- 

actuil       mat!        mats 


Fedtrai  dcDt  hew  6y  the  puWic 

(ilend  01  iiscj.  yeat)     -         J279.  b    J..8.b      J^./J 

Plus   P«tit  held  b»  Fedaial  Jiencies 

and  trust  funds  »'    '         *■  J        '"^  ^ 

Equals    Gross  Fedeial  debt     .     ...  367.1  374.7  382.  i 

Consisting  ol  „.  , 

Tteasjr,  debt" 352. 9  362.1  370.3 

Other  agency  debt U2  lZ-6  li- i 

Budget  hna-icing 

Net  repayment  ol  borrow-  ,  _  ,  ,  ,   , 

,„gf_,  -1.0  -2.6  -I  :" 

Ottier  means  ot  finanting —2.2  1. 1  -0-  1 

ToUl  bodiet  financing -3.2      -1.5       -1-3 

Tclal  budget  surplus 3..  2         1.5  1-3 

1  Excluded  notes  issued  to  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

The  statutory  debt  limit  covers  almost 
all  of  the  gross  Federal  debt,  but  it  ex- 
cludes most  borrowing  by  Federal  agen- 
cies other  than  the  Treasur>-  The  present 
temporary  deot  iinut  of  $377  billion  wJ.1 
expire  on  June  30.  1970.  and  the  statu- 
tory ma.ximum  will  then  revert  to  the 
permanent  level  of  $365  biliioa 

An  Increase  in  the  statutory  limit  will 
be  necessary  even  though  the  past  two 
budaets  and  the  one  proposed  for  1971  all 
show  surpluses  of  receipt?  over  outlay.^ 
These  surpluses  reflect  the  rise  in  ac- 
cumulated balances  of  trust  fund^  that 
are  mvested  in  Treasury  issues — thus  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  debt  subject  to 
the  statutory  limitation.  I  will  recom- 
mend appropriate  mcrea^-es  in  the  statu- 
tory limit  pnor  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year 

.\   STR.\Tt&Y    FOR   THE   SEVrNTIti 

I  am  piea.<;ed  to  present  a  budget  that 
demonstrates  a  shift  m  prlontie.^.  we 
now  begin  to  turn  in  new  directior.s. 

Chanamrj  pr'oriUes. — About  41 '^;  of 
estimated  outlays  in  the  19"!  bud.et  will 
be  devoted  to  human  resources — spend- 
mg  for  education  and  manpower,  health, 
income  .security,  ai^d  veterani?  benefits 
and  services  Spending  for  national  dc- 
ferL-e.  despite  continued  improvemenUs 
in  our  military  forces,  -.vill  claim  a 
smaller  percentage  of  Uhe  budget  than 
m  any  year  since  1950.  Althoutrh  still 
comparatively  small,  other  m.ajor  pro- 
grams of  tlu-s  Administration— pollution 
control,  crime  reduction,  transportation, 
and  housing— are  planned  to  grow  sub- 
stantially in  the  years  ahead. 

CHANGING  PRiORlTiLJ 
(Fiscal  years.  Percantiga  distribution  o<  total  budget  outlays) 

1961        1969  !97I 

p,ogrim  actual      actual    estimate 


National  defens* iS  ii  If 

Human  resource  programs ' ^  H  li 

Otxer 22  22  23 

Total  budget  outlays 100         IX  100 

1  Inciudes  the  fcliowmg  tu'Ctonal  categor.es  education  and 
manpower  healtJi  i^icome  ^eeu'ity  and  veterans  DeneMs  and 
services. 

Reducing  outmoded  or  unecofiomic 
programs  — I  believe  strongly  Uhat  tiie 
Federal   budget   process   can   no   lon^'er 


confine  Itself  to  marginal  increases  or 
decreases.  Much  of  the  budget  is  the  out- 
come of  program  decisions  made  in  years 
past,  or  even  decades  ago.  Today,  more 
tJian  two-thirds  of  Federal  outlays  are 
relatively  lincontrollable  in  the  near 
term. 

We  must  begin  to  cull  from  the  budget 
mass  those  programs  that  are  ineffective 
or  poorly  designed  and  those  where  the 
original  need  has  long  since  vanished. 
Since  need^  and  technology  change  rap- 
idly. Government  programs  must  keep 
pace. 

Therefore.  I  propose  to  restructure,  re- 
duce, or  terminate  a  number  of  outmoded 
or  uneconomic  programs  that  will  save 
S2.1  billion  in  1971.  These  proposals,  dis- 
cussed in  detail  in  Fart  2  of  the  budget, 
envision  that: 

Pimdaraental  restructuring  of  pro- 
grams will  save  nearly  $14  billion  in 
1971.  For  example,  the  basic  concept  un- 
derlying the  present  objectives  of  the 
Nation's  stockpile  of  strategic  and  criti- 
cal materials  must  be  re-examined  and 
modernized.  Many  commodities  in  the 
stockpile  are  now  far  m  excess  of  fore- 
seeable needs  Expanded  authority  will 
be  sou;;ht  to  permit  the  disposnl  of  S750 
million  of  these  materials  m  1971 

Proeram  terminations  will  save  about 
S300  million  from  lower  priority  activi- 
ties in  1971.  Much  of  the  totaJ  Is  ac- 
counted for  by  eliminating  certain  agri- 
cultural programs  which  have  accom- 
plished their  purposes  or  are  no  longer 
high  priority. 

Reductions  in  uneconomic  programs 
will  total  $436  million  In  1971.  The  largest 
reduction  stems  from  actions  taken  in 
manned  flight  aotlvnties  of  the  space  pro- 
gram 

These  acti  ms  will  provide  more  than 
$2  billion  each  year  to  help  meet  high- 
priority  needs  of  today  and  pressing 
problems  of  the  future. 

Preparing  /or  the  future — This  Ad- 
ministration L<  placing  heavy  emphasis 
on  the  loni:-ran:Te  implications  of  cur- 
rent decisions  We  must  become  increas- 
int'Iy  a.vfire  that  small  dec'sion.s  today 
often  lead  to  large  cash  outlays  in  the 
future  Past  failure  to  recoc;ni7,e  this  fact 
is  respon.slble  for  much  of  the  current 
budgetary  inflexibility,  hampering  our 
prp>ent  progress 

The  fufjre  hold.s  great  promise.  But 
looking  ahead,  we  can  piso  foresee  that: 
The  expected  increa-se  in  Federal  tax 
revenues  will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  all 
meritonoas  claims — a  reduction  in 
taxes,  a  budg'^t  surplus  with  high  em- 
ployment, the  initiation  of  new  pro- 
grains,  and  the  expansion  of  existing 
program.^ — that  will  be  made. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  evaluate  extsf- 
ina  programs  and  proposed  new  pro- 
grams to  ensure  that  Federal  funds  are 
raised  and  spent  m  the  most  effective 
way.  We  will  have  tn  shift  funds  from 
uses  with  relatively  low  effectiveness  or 
orority  to  those  uses  that  now  have 
higher  pnontles. 

Growth  of  the  economy  —From  fiscal 
years  1970  through  1975,  the  labor  force 
is  expected  to  grow  from  85  million  to 
92  million,  a  net  addition  equal  to  the 
totad  employment  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia Coupled  with  rising  productivity 


and  a  return  to  more  modest  price 
trends,  our  gross  national  product 
could  increase  from  $960  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1970  to  nearly  fl.4  trillion  In  1975. 
It  took  the  Nation  19  decades  to  reach 
a  total  output  of  $700  billion,  but  we  will 
double  that  amount  by  our  Bicentennial. 

The  growth  of  our  productive  capacity 
will  be  matched  by  growth  In  demand. 
Population  will  rise  from  205  million  to 
218  million,  a  net  addition  greater  than 
the  present  population  of  New  England. 
There  will  be  4  million  new  family  units 
formed. 

Pressures  on  the  Federal  budget. — 
This  growth  and  change  will  be  reflected 
m  Federal  Government  finances.  Dur- 
ing fiscal  years  1971-1975 : 

On  the  basis  of  my  tax  recommenda- 
tions last  April,  and  those  contained  in 
this  budget,  the  Increase  in  personal  In- 
com.e.  corporate  profits,  and  other  sources 
of  revenue  would  have  increased  the 
vield  of  the  tax  system  to  $278  billion 
in  1975. 

However,  the  new  Tax  Reform  Act  will 
reduce  that  potential  increase  in  1975 
by  $12  billion.  As  a  result.  Federal  rev- 
enues will  be  a  smaller  proportion  of 
gross  national  product  in  1975  than  in 
1970. 

Growth  will  also  require  additional 
Government  services  and  generate 
greater  spendmg.  By  1975  we  estimate 
that: 

The  increases  in  population,  wages, 
and  other  factors  would  seem  to  necessi- 
tate growth  in  many  existing  Federal 
services,  causing  outlays  to  rise  by  $28 
billion— unless  further  economics  are 
found. 

Program  terminations  and  restructur- 
ing recommended  in  this  budget  will  re- 
duce the  growth  in  the  budget  ba"=e.  how- 
e\pr.  by  $2  billion.  Further  cuts  will  be 
sought  m  the  future. 

New  initiatives  that  I  have  already 
propo.sed  or  am  proposing  in  this  budget 
arc  estimated  to  ri.se  to  S18  billion  in 
outlays. 

In  the  past,  the  Federal  Government 
h.is  been  unwilling  to  pull  all  thi'  pieces 
to;:othcr  and  present  the  results  of  pro- 
jecting Government  finances  into  the 
fu'ure.  I  feel  that  this  is  an  essential  part 
of  an  enlightened  discussion  of  public 
p-.licles  even  thouith  precise  figures  are, 
of  com  se.  impossible 

Looking  ahead,  the  margin  of  dLscre- 
tionary  Federal  resources  left  over — in 
a  sense,  a  national  nest  egg— for  distri- 
bution to  private  citizens  through  tax 
rodiiction,  for  distribution  to  State  and 
local  Governments  as  we  move  forward 
V  I'h  the  New  Federalism,  cr  for  now  Fed- 
eral G<nernment  programs,  is  small.  Fur- 
th'^rmoro,  the  inherent  uncertainty  in 
projpctmc  the  future  rate  of  economic 
growth  and  miforeseen  international  ten- 
sions could  easily  alter  these  projections 
to  show  no  future  resources  for  discre- 
tionarj'  action. 

With  these  qualifications  In  mind,  we 
can  estimate  that  anticipated  revenues 
are  llkelv  to  exceed  projected  outlays  by 
$22  billion  In  1975 — a  margin  equal  to 
only  1.5'"  of  o'or  gross  national  product. 
F\irthermore,  our  current  estimates  In- 
dicate little,  if  any.  margin  for  1972. 
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BUDGET  PROJECTIONS  > 
IFiscal  years.  In  billions) 


X 


Description 


1971  1975 

estimate     projectad 


-12 


266 


Revenues: 

Tai  structure  proposed  by  adminis- 
tration (April  1%9)>.. J205 

Less  effect  of  1969  Tax  Reform  Act. .  -3 

Totol 202 

Outlays: 

Current  oiogram 200 

New    initiatives   reflected   in  ttiis 

budget. .   3 

Less  program  termination,  restruc- 
turing, and  reduction  currently 
pioposed 

Total 

Margin  remaining 


228 

18 


-2 

-2 

201 

244 

22 

1  The  assumptio;is  and  procedures  underlying  these  projec- 
tions are  described  in  Pt  2  of  the  budget 
^Includes  revenue  effect  ol   legislation   proposed  in  this 

bu'lget. 

Decisions  to  include  new  spending  pro- 
grams in  this  and  future  budgets  will 
recognize  lon.7-run  savings  that  would 
be  lost  if  action  is  not  taken.  For  exam- 
ple, the  proposed  Family  Assistance  Pro- 
gram is  designed  to  reform  our  out- 
moded welfare  system.  If  enacted,  it 
would  cost  an  estimated  $4.4  billion  in 
the  first  full  year  of  effect.  However,  the 
Incentives  to  preserve  families  intact 
and  increase  gainful  employment  will 
eventually  mean  a  long-run  Increase  In 
economic  self-sufficiency,  which  I  believe 
far  outweighs  these  substantial,  but  es- 
sential, public  costs. 

The  path  to  our  goals. — Among  the 
meritorious  claims  on  our  resources  are: 

Protecting  our  physical  environment 
by  taking  further  actions  to  reduce  air 
and  water  pollution,  and  by  providing 
additional  parks,  open  spaces,  and  other 
recreational  opportunities. 

Maintaining  our  physical  and  eco- 
nomic base  by  improving  transportation 
systems,  and  by  stimulating  the  con- 
struction of  additional  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income housing. 

BrinfTing  better  health  to  all,  by  re- 
forming the  health  care  delivery  system, 
by  Increasing  the  Nation's  corps  of 
needed  health  personnel,  and  by  empha- 
sizing areas  that  promise  important 
breakthroughs  in  medical  research. 

Equalizing  career  opportunities  by 
investing  in  new  methods  of  education,  in 
aid  to  low-  and  middle-income  college 
students,  and  in  Job  training. 

Renew  ing  the  American  education  sys- 
tem by  emphasizing  research  and  ex- 
perimentation, by  investing  in  teacher 
training  and  new  community  colleges, 
and  by  redressing  inequities  in  educa- 
tional financing. 

Obtaining  budget  surpluses  in  order  to 
generate  additional  savings  so  housing 
and  State  and  local  construction  can  be 
financed  without  imdue  reliance  on  Fed- 
eral aid.  The  absence  of  such  surpluses 
would  tend  to  keep  interest  rates  high 
and  to  make  capital  markets  less  efficient. 

Reducing  and  realigning  tax  burdens 
further  in  a  fair  and  Judicious  manner, 
when  such  action  is  prudent  and  desir- 
able In  the  light  of  all  other  national  pri- 
orities. 


As  long  as  the  growth  of  revenues  ex- 
ceeds the  growth  of  "built-in"  expendi- 
tures we  will  be  able  to  make  some  genu- 
ine progress  toward  these  goals. 

The  progress  that  we  make  in  piu^tiit 
of  these  goals  must  depend  on  their  rela- 
tive priority,  our  ability  to  design  work- 
able programs,  and  our  willingness  to 
raise  the  required  resources. 

THE    SEARCH    FOB   PEACE 

We  seek  a  world  in  which  all  men  can 
live  in  peace,  freedom,  and  dignity. 

Peace  and  national  security. — The  best 
way  to  achieve  this  goal  is  through  main- 
taining sufficient  strength  to  deter  ag- 
gression— and  cope  with  it  where  neces- 
sary— supported  by  effective  and  veri- 
fiable international  agreements,  and  by 
collective  security  and  cooperation. 

One  of  my  first  official  acts  as  President 
was  to  direct  a  comprehensive  and 
orderly  review  of  our  national  security 
policies  and  the  programs  required  to 
carry  them  out.  This  was  the  most 
thorough  re-examlnation  of  its  type  ever 
imdertaken,  designed  to  bring  our 
strategies,  forces,  and  priorities  into 
proper  balance. 

This  budget  reflects  the  transition  from 
old  policies  and  strategies  to  the  new  ones 
stemming  from  our  review.  I  have: 

Initiated  a  plan  designed  to  bring  a 
just  and  honorable  peace  to  Vietnam.  Our 
approach  involves  a  two-pronged  effort 
to  negotiate  in  Paris  and  to  effect  an 
orderly  transfer  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
of  the  major  responsibilities  the  United 
States  has  assiuned  In  that  coimtry.  We 
will  do  so  in  a  manner  that  will  help 
maintain  that  coimtry's  right  of  self- 
determination.  While  negotiatioris  have 
been  disappointing,  progress  in  Viet- 
namlzatlon  has  been  encouraging  and 
has  enabled  Vietnamese  forces  to  assume 
a  greater  burden  on  the  battlefield.  In  ac- 
cord with  this  plan,  I  have  already  an- 
nounced a  series  of  troop  withdrawals 
that  will  reduce  our  authorized  forces  in 
Vietnam  by  115,500  below  that  existing 
when  this  Administration  took  office. 

Begim  strategic  arms  limitations  talks 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Signed  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation 
Treaty. 

Begun  construction  of  the  Safeguard 
missile  defense  system,  Intended  to  pro- 
tect the  United  States  from  limited  nu- 
clear attacks,  including  an  accidental 
missile  launch,  and  to  protect  some  of  our 
retaliatory  forces. 

Renounced  biological  weapons  and  ini- 
tiated disposal  of  existing  bacteriological 
weapons. 

Appointed  an  advisory  commision  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  plan  for  elimi- 
nating the  draft  and  moving  toward  an 
all-volimteer  military  force. 

Signed  into  law  my  proposal  for  draft 
reform,  to  shorten  the  maximum  period 
of  draft  vulnerability  to  one  year, 
thereby  reducing  uncertainty  for  mil- 
lions of  our  young  men. 

Looking  to  the  future,  both  our  strat- 
egy and  forces  must  be  designed  to 
honor  our  international  commitments 
and  to  Insure  our  national  security.  We 
must  make  realistic  and  continuing  as- 
sessments of  the  programs  required  to 
support  these  objectives. 


The  strategy  of  this  Administration, 
as  I  stated  at  Guam,  is  based  on  the  ex- 
pectation that  our  allies  will  shoulder 
substantial  responsibility  for  their  own 
defense.  With  this  posture,  we  can  safely 
meet  our  defense  requirements  with 
fewer  resources. 

International  relations. — Early  in  my 
Administration,  we  sought  to  identify 
more  effective  ways  to  encourage  inter- 
national development  and  stability  with 
a  limited  availability  of  Government 
funds. 

I  have  concluded  that  the  answers  lie 
in  greater  initiative  by  the  countries  we 
assist,  more  trade,  a  larger  role  for  pri- 
vate enterprise,  and  increased  reliance 
on  cooperative,  multilateral  efforts.  I 
strongly  support  international  organiza- 
tions as  effective  channels  for  develop- 
ment assistance. 

We  are  urging  all  industrialized  coim- 
trles  to  reduce  trade  barriers  against 
products  of  special  importance  to  de- 
veloping countries.  I  urge  enactment  of 
trade  legislation  now  before  the  Congress 
that  would  reduce  trade  barriers  and  pro- 
vide more  equitable  adjustment  assist- 
ance to  industries,  companies,  and  work- 
ers injured  by  import  competition. 

We  are  encouraging  private  enterprise, 
both  locally  based  and  American,  to  bring 
its  dynamism  to  the  challenge  of  eco- 
nomic development.  To  enlarge  the  role 
of  private  enterprise  still  further,  I  will 
establish  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation — a  recommendation 
already  approved  by  the  Congress. 

Trade  and  private  enterprise  by  them- 
selves are  not  sufficient.  I  am  also  pro- 
posing budget  authority  of  $1.8  billion 
for  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment to  provide  direct  aid  to  develop- 
ing countries.  I  will  make  further  pro- 
posals to  strengthen  our  aid  programs 
based  on  a  review  by  my  task  force  on 
foreign  aid. 

THE    (JtrALrrY    of    the    ENVmONMENT 

One  of  the  most  important  new  initia- 
tives that  I  am  proposing  for  the  first 
time  in  this  budget  is  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  life — the  legacy  of  one  gen- 
eration of  Americans  to  the  next. 

Our  environment  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly unpleasant  and  imhealthful.  We 
are  hampered  by  polluted  air,  contami- 
nated rivers  and  lakes,  and  inadequate 
recreation  opportunities. 

Despite  current  budget  stringency,  we 
must  find  a  way  to  move  aggressively  on 
these  problems  now.  Delay  would  make 
our  environment  more  unlivable.  and 
raise  the  costs  of  what  we  must  do  in  any 
event.  I  will  send  a  Special  Message  to 
the  Congress  setting  forth  major  pro- 
p>osals  to  improve  and  protect  our  sur- 
roundings. 

Highest  priority  will  go  to  elements  of 
the  program  designed  to  attack  water 
pollution  and  air  pollution — those  prob- 
lems that  most  directly  impinge  on  our 
health  and  well-being. 

The  major  responsibility  to  reduce  pol- 
lution rests  appropriately  with  State  and 
local  governments  and  the  private  sector. 
However,  the  Federal  Government  must 
exert  leadership  and  provide  assistance 
to  help  meet  our  national  goals. 

Clean  water. — I  am  proposing  a  sus- 
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uined  national  commitment  to  nuet  our 
waTc-  .lualuv  ^oaU  I  will  sect  leuisl.i- 
ion  f?r  a  "5-vear  program  providing 
.rants  to  co.rmuniues  lor  the  construc- 
tion ol  se'^^aee  treaunent  facilities  Thi. 
effor  will  --row  m  momentiim  .'s  c^-^^';'- 
mties  complete  their  P^f't.^^Xfue 
con.-.tructiop.  When  combined  *ith  Suite 
a?id  local  matchmt*  funds.  Ihis  program 
T.n  provide  $10  billion  of  ^ouslru^um 
beyond  that  a.ready  appropriated  d>  the 

Con;;rejS  __  ,    _   „.,^ 

The  proposed  environmenUl  fiiiaiic- 
m^  author.ry.  discussed  later  In  iWs 
Me^ge  will  he.p  local  commanmes  fi- 
nance their  share  of  the  projects 

I  am  proposing  a  fundamental  reform 
of  the  municipal  wa.<te  treatment  pro- 
gram to  as^sure  that  Federal  funds  po  to 
areas  where  the  benef\t3  are  c. ear  and 
where  Srate  and  local  L-oveniments  ha.e 
developed  adequate  programs  :o  acnie%e 
suted  eoals  We  must  a;50  assure  that 
cost  sharin-'  for  treatment  works  is 
equitable  and  creat.^s  incentives  for  re- 
duclrvc  the  amount  -f  waste  that  wou.d 
otherwise  have  to  be  treated  in  mun.ci- 
pal  systems.  . 

I  am  recommending  increased  assist- 
ance to  Suue  water  pollution  control 
agencies  and  a  strengthening  of  enforce- 
ment provisions 

Clean   air —We   are   now   asking   tne 
States  to   set  standards  for  two  major 
air  pollutant^^sulfur  oxides  and  smo,;e 
'>artic>5    Swndards  for  addiUonal  pol- 
iuunus  will  be  set  siiortly    I  am  prupos- 
in-  additional  funds  and  man^xi^er  to 
help  the  States,  with  this  difficult  task 
To  help  control  air  pollution,  we  wi.l 
accelerate  efforts  to  control  sulf'ir  and 
mtrogen  oxides.  We  will  call  upon  private 
industn.-  to  help  solve  the  problem   The 
airlines' have  already  ^^^^;^°^^^^  ^:- 
craft  smoke  emission  by   1972.  We  will 
mcrease  our  own  spendmg  for  air  po.lu- 
tlon  control  by  more  than  30^r  in  19.1 
Open  -ipace.— Improving  the  envin.n- 
ment  will  also  requiie  increa^sed  efforts 
to  provide  adequate  park  and  recreation 
open    space— particularly    in    and    near 
cities  where  the  need  is  the  greatest  and 
land  prices   have  teen  escalating   most 
rapidly   I  am  recommending  appropria- 
tion of  all  the  fund.s  presently  author- 
ized for  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  to  sueed  acquisition  of  fed- 
eral paik  lands  and  increase  assistance 
to  States  to  provide  more  recreation  op- 
portunities. WUderness,  open  space,  wild- 
life—once  gone— are  lost  forever. 

Contribution  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy—Where  technology  has  polluted, 
technology  can  purify.  Solutions  to  many 
of  our  problems  can  be  found  only 
through  greater  understanding  of  our 
environment  and  man's  Impact  upon  it. 
We  mu^l  also  augment  our  ability  to 
measure  and  predict  environmental  con- 
ditions and  trends. 

I  am  confident  that  this  challenge  -an 
be  met  by  our  leading  research  institu- 
tions and  scientists.  To  encourage  re- 
search related  to  environmental  and 
other  national  problems,  I  am  recom- 
mending that  appropriations  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation  be  m- 
creased. 
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Reform  is  the  watchword  of  thl.s  Ad- 
muuslration  In  y  ars  pa.^t.  Federal  pro- 
gianv.  all  loo  often  have  failed  to  deliver 
even  a  leasuiiable  share  of  their  prom- 

'  Reform  touches  on  nearly  ever  aspect 
of  Ciovermr.ent  activity.  It  is  demon- 
slrited  in  tlas  bud.et  by  prcposiils  to  m- 
tnxluce  new,  more  ellecuve  program  sy.<- 
tenis  and  U^  modems*  and  make  re- 
sponsive Uo-.enunewt  uiganuation  and 
processes. 

Income  security  programs— W  hen  this 
\dmimstration  took  otSce,  many  of  our 
income  security  programs  were  m  dis- 
array and  in  need  of  lon^-overdue  re- 
forin--  Welfare  programs  were  discred- 
ited m  the  eyes  of  bota  the  recipients 
and  Uxpaycrs  Many  of  .ur  cit.zer.s  were 
going  wiUioat  adequate  food  aiid  nutn- 
aon  Social  security  benefit*  had  bt-come 
eroded  b.  inflaUon  Unemploymeni  c>  m- 
pensation  iailed  to  cover  million.  <n 
workers,  and  payments  in  many  S  ates 
were  inadequate 

I  set  into  mouon  fundamental  refouns 
m  each  of  the.se  aiea..  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  move  promptly  on  my  proposals 
which  are  now  awaiimg  action: 

The  Family  Assutancc  Program  would 
replace  an  inequitable  and  unworkable 
dole  that  ofu-n  disrupts  famUy  life,  with 
a  comprehensive  system  tor  aiding  all 
low-mcome  families  with  children— m- 
cludmg  the  long -neglected  working  poor. 
It  features  national  benefit  standards 
promise  of  greater  family  sUbility  and 
requirements  and  mcentive-s  for  work  and 
J  Ob- training.  This  program  would  be 
closely  integrated  with  manpower  traili- 
ng ard  with  the  food  benefits  made 
available  under  Uie  augmented  food 
stamp  program. 

Social  security  legislation  enacted  in 
December  provides  an  across-the-board 
benefit  increase.  I  have  made  other  pro- 
posals to  correct  inequities  in  the  pro- 
gram including  a  liberalization  of  the 
■•retirement  test"  ahe  current  earnings 
that  may  be  allowed  without  reducing 
or  eliminating  social  security  benefits), 
and  an  Increase  in  widows  benefits  to 
make  them  comparable  with  what  their 
husbands  would  have  received. 

The  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
vosals  would  extend  coverage  to  an  addi- 
tional 5.3  million  workers  ancludrng 
many  farmworkers).  Increase  the  dura- 
tion of  benefit  eligibility  during  any  pe- 
riod of  high  national  unemployment,  and 
reform  the  financing  of  the  system  by 
increasln-  the  taxable  wage  base. 

For  the  Family  A.ssislance  Program.  I 
have  included  outlays  of  5500  million  in 
the  budget  for  VjII.  This  estimate  Is 
signLlcanlly  lower  than  the  $i.4  billion 
hrst  full-year  cost  of  th.s  program  for 
a  number  of  reasons  Time  is  requ'red  for 
the  various  levels  of  government  to  pre- 
pare to  administer  elements  of  the  Fam- 
ily A.s.sistance  Prosram  that  can  be  put 
into  effect  during  fiscal  y<>ar  1971.  Many 
State  legislatures  will  be  unable  to  meet 
in  time  to  implement  the  pro^-ram.  Rat«s 
of  participation  in  a  new  program  of  this 
scale  take  time  to  build  up.  causing  a  de- 
lay before  the  program  can  reach  its  full 


c.peratins  k  vol.  We  Intend  to  make  every 
etToit  now  and  alter  the  Congress  has 
acted  to  Uiitiate  this  high  p.ionty  pro- 
gram   on    a    lespons.ble    and    workable 

basis. 

The  Family  As.sistance  ProK'ram  is  an 
essential  element  of  the  income  strategy 
adopted  bv  this  Administrauon.  Tlus  ap- 
proach of'divccily  providmt;  income  and 
work  opportunity  for  the  poor  is  based  on 
the  proposition  that  ine  goal  of  self-suf- 
flclency  requires  continuing  emphasis 
and  that  the  best  judge  of  each  famiiys 
particular  n.  cds  is  the  family  Itself. 

Federal  aid  system. —'Ihe  old  system 
lor  providing  financial  aid  to  State  and 
local  govenunerts  has  become  bogged 
down  in  an  administi  alive  morass.  It 
>  reeds  excessive  centrahzaiion  of  deci- 
sionmaking,   and    lends    to    .sap    local 

initiative.  ^  .      .„ 

Thl^  Administration  has  begun  to  de- 
centralize domestic  programs.  We  seek 
to  reinvigorate  institutions  close  to  the 
people  and  to  enlist  Uieir  support  in  the 
solution  of  local  problems  before  they  be- 
come national  problems.  I  hope  to  see 
new  life  in  local  mslituUons  and  a  new 
viUlity  In  voluntary  action. 

Federal  rci^enuc  sharing  with  State 
and  local  governments  is  one  vital  ele- 
ment of  our  decentralisation  efforts. 
R.venue-sharing  funds  will  not  be  frozen 
into  specified  program  areiis  Policy  ol- 
ficiais  at  the  State  and  local  level  wiU 
have  the  responsibility  for  u^ing  these 
funds  to  meet  high-priority  needs.  Rev- 
enue sharing  is  based  on  a  formula  that 
encourages  State  and  local  governments 
to  increase  their  own  fiscal  efforts.  I  urge 
prompt  action  on  IhLs  important  effort  to 
restore  balance  to  our  federal  system. 

Including  revenue  sharing,  total  Fed- 
eral aid  to  State  and  local  governments 
wUl  rise  to  an  estimated  $28  billion  in 
1970.  nearly  four  times  the   amount  in 

196l!  ^     ,^     , 

Recent  experience  has  made  it  clear 
that  many  State  and  local  government 
units  are  having  serious  difficulty  secur- 
ing funds  in  the  municipal  bond  market. 
To  assure  more  adequate  access  of  these 
governments  to  financial  markets,  I  shall 
propose  the  creation  of  an  environmental 
financial  authority  to  enable  such  gov- 
ernments to  borrow  money  needed  for 
their  share  of  federally  assisted  projects 
for  water  pollution  abatement. 

Action   i-s   also   undeiway   to  simplify 
administrative    and    technical    require- 
ments  'n   Federal   assistance   programs. 
Bv    cutting    led    tape,    v.e    can    reduce 
proce.ssin.^  time   and   decentralize  deci- 
sionmaking. I  urge  completion  of  con- 
gressional   action    on    my    proposals    to 
authorize  j.-int  funding  of  cksely  related 
grant  projects  and  grant  consolidation. 
To  achieve  belter  coordinaiion  ot  Fed- 
eral programs  in  the  field,  we  have  estab- 
lished uniform  regional  boundaries  and 
regional  office  locations  for  the  principal 
agen'-ies   involved    in   urban    programs. 
Tins  action  will  provide  focal  points  for 
State  and  local  officials  to  deal  with  these 
Federal  field  offices.  I  have  also  created 
10   regional   councils,   composed  of   the 
regional  directors  of  the  main  grant- 
making  agencies,  to  mesh  Federal  activi- 
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Ilea  more  closely   with  State  and  local 
programs. 

Improved  organization. — There  is  great 
need  for  better  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Federal  governmental  sys- 
tem. I  refer  to  the  legislative  branch  and 
tlie  judicial  branch  as  well  as  to  the 
exetULive  branch.  The  Advisory  Council 
on  Execuiue  Organization  is  hard  at 
work  on  plans  to  strengthen  the  ability 
of  the  Execuli\e  Branch  to  insure  that 
government  programs  produce  the  results 
intended  by  tlie  Congress  and  the 
President. 

The  Congress  has  recently  established, 
by  lav  .  a  Ceui.cil  on  Environmental 
Quality  to  coordinate  efforts  to  improve 
our  surroundings — an  objective  which  I 
share. 

We  have  reorganized  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  to  strengthen  its 
capacity  for  innovation  and  experimen- 
tation in  developing  programs  that  effec- 
tively meet  the  needs  of  the  economically 
disadvantaged.  Other  agencies,  such  as 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  Agriculture, 
and  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
have  been  reorganized  internally  to  In- 
crease their  effectiveness. 

A  blue  ribbon  panel  is  studying  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  its  organization, 
research  and  development  programs,  and 
procurement  practices.  I  have  formed  a 
Defense  Program  Review  Committee  to 
insure  that  major  defense  policy  and 
program  issues  are  analyzed  in  their  stra- 
tegic, economic,  diplomatic,  and  political 
context. 

The  Nation's  postal  system  is  in  need 
of  basic  reform.  I  have  recommended 
complete  reorganization  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice along  businesslike  lines,  and  repeat 
my  request  to  Congress  for  prompt  ap- 
proval. 

I  have  also  proposed  strengthening  our 
programs  dealing  with  consumer  affairs, 
including  creation  of  an  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  in  the  Executive  OfHce  of 
the  President  and  an  Assistant  Attorney 
Genersd  for  Consumer  Protection  in  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Education  and  manpoicer. — I  place 
high  priority  on  expanding  the  use  of 
manpower  programs  as  a  means  of  get- 
ting people  off  welfare  rolls  and  into  pro- 
ductive employmeni.  I  have  proposed  a 
new  comprehensive  Manpower  Training 
Act  that  will  bring  together  a  variety  of 
separate  programs  and  will  enable  State 
and  local  units  to  make  more  manpower 
decisions  for  themselves.  These  steps  will 
give  increased  responsibility  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  planning  and  op- 
erating manpower  programs  to  meet  lo- 
cal conditions  and  the  specific  needs  of 
each  traine*?.  In  the  meantime,  major  op- 
erating reforms  are  taking  place  in  near- 
ly all  manpower  training  programs  to 
increase  their  effectiveness. 

Computerized  Job  Banks  will  be  in  op- 
eration in  81  cities  by  1971,  providing  a 
daily  listing  of  available  jobs  to  help 
match  jobseekers  with  employment  op- 
portunities more  rapidly. 

We  will  continue  oui-  efforts  to  insure 
equal  employment  opportunities  to  all 
Americans,  I  have  already  requested  the 
Congress  to  grant  enforcement  powers  to 
the     Equal     Employment     Opportunity 


Commission.  I  reiterate  that  request. 
Under  tlie  concept  of  the  "Philadelphia 
Plan,"  we  will  help  provide  minority 
groups  with  fair  access  to  training  and 
jobs  witli  Federal  contractors. 

The  Federal  Government  is  making  a 
substEintial  investment  in  the  Nation's 
education  system.  In  1971,  counting  all 
the  education-related  efforts  of  Federal 
agencies,  we  will  spend  an  estimated 
$10.7  billion — the  largest  amount  in  our 
history. 

This  Administration  is  committed  to 
improved  performance  in  education  pro- 
grams. I  have  initiated  proposals  to  pro- 
vide broader  support  for  education,  in- 
cluding grant  consolidation,  and  other 
steps  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of 
Federal  aid.  I  am  also  recommending 
major  new  efforts  to  raise  student 
achievement  through  research  and  de- 
velopment projects.  We  are  evaluating 
and  redirecting  other  programs  to  as- 
sure that  Federal  assistance  is  targeted 
on  high  priority  purposes,  such  as  dis- 
advantaged children,  and  that  it 
achieves  the  results  we  expect. 

In  the  coming  weeks  I  will  send  further 
recommendations  to  the  Congress,  out- 
lining proposals  for  educational  reform. 

Crime  reduction. — Some  of  my  most 
important  legislative  proposals  still 
awaiting  congressional  action  are  de- 
signed to  launch  a  determined  attack 
against  crime.  The  budget  for  1971  pro- 
vides about  $1.3  billion  for  crime  reduc- 
tion, nearly  double  the  outlays  in  1969. 
This  budget  represents  a  first  step  in  a 
comprehensive  program  for  improving 
all  parts  of  our  criminal  justice  system — 
at  every  level  of  government. 

To  accomplish  this  objective,  I  am 
proposing: 

A  $190  million  increase  in  outlays  for 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration for  broad-purpose  block  grants 
to  States.  The  responsibility  for  reducing 
local  crime  rests  with  agencies  of  State 
and  local  governments,  but  the  Federal 
Government  must  provide  effective  as- 
sistance when  the  need  is  so  great. 

Reforms  in  correctional  programs. 
Outlays  will  reach  $177  million  for  these 
purposes  in  1971. 

An  intensification  of  the  war  on  orga- 
nized crime.  I  propose  increasing  our 
strike  forces  against  organized  crime  to 
20  in  1971,  and  continuing  experimenta- 
tion with  strike  forces  also  using  State 
and  local  enforcement  officers. 

An  enlarged  and  more  vigorous  effort 
to  control  the  traffic  in  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs. 

The  development  and  testing  of  more 
effective  methods  for  controlling  and 
preventing  crime.  For  the  future,  we 
must  have  a  better  understanding  of 
criminal  behavior,  particularly  juvenile 
crime  and  delinquency. 

Transportation. — Mobility  of  people 
and  goods  is  important  to  economic 
growth  and  personal  satisfaction.  To- 
day, our  mobility  is  threatened  by  in- 
creasing congestion  and  aging  facilities. 
This  Administration  has  proposed  legis- 
lation to: 

Assist  urban  transportation  through 
a  12-year,  $10  billion  program  of  grants 


to  communities  to  modernize  and  expand 
public  transit  facilities  and  services.  The 
1971  budget  includes  budget  authority 
of  $3.1  bilUon  to  cover  the  first  5  years 
of  the  program. 

Expand  our  airways  and  airports  and 
maintain  a  high  level  of  safety.  We  will 
accomplish  this  through  a  10-year,  $3.1 
billion  program  of  research  and  invest- 
ment in  our  national  airway  system,  and 
a  S2.5  bilUon  grant  program  for  airfield 
construction  and  improvement.  These 
added  costs  will  be  financed  through  in- 
creased user  charges. 

Revitalize  our  merchant  marine 
through  improved  techniques  of  Federal 
aid  for  ship  construction  and  operation. 
This  10-year  program  envisions  building 
as  many  as  30  new  ships  each  year,  with 
a  gradual  reduction  in  the  Federal  sub- 
sidy. The  approach  is  conditional,  chal- 
lenging the  industry  to  become  more  ef- 
ficient and  less  dependent  on  Govern- 
ment subsidy. 

Housing. — The  budget  includes  a  sub- 
stantial effort  to  help  meet  our  housing 
needs.  In  1971,  over  1.9  million  low-  and 
moderate-income  families  will  be  living 
in  good  homes  and  apartments  because 
costs  have  been  kept  within  their  reach 
through  the  Federal  Government's  ac- 
tions. Moreover,  we  are  requesting 
enough  authority  for  new  commitments 
in  1971  to  help  provide  almost  600,000 
additional  housing  units  for  such 
families. 

We  can  meet  the  housing  needs  of  the 
Nation  only  if  we  are  able  to  effect  basic 
reforms  in  the  way  we  now  go  about  the 
task.  There  is  growing  doubt  that  the 
Nation's  homebuilding  industry  has  the 
resources  essential  to  build  the  needed 
volume  of  housing.  The  housing  industry 
suffers  disproportionately  from  credit 
shortages.  More  plumbers,  electricians, 
and  other  construction  workers  &ie 
needed.  Vital  materials  like  lumber  may 
not  be  available  in  sufficient  quantities 
at  reasonable  prices. 

We  have  been  actively  working  to  solve 
these  underlying  problems.  We  have  in- 
augurated Operation  Breakthrough. 
This  experimental  effort  Is  designed  to 
link  the  development  of  new  methods 
for  high-volume  housing  production 
with  the  assurance  of  housing  markets 
large  enough  to  make  volume  produc- 
tion feasible. 

Health. — In  the  Sixties,  the|Pederal 
Government  embarked  on  a  number  of 
new  health  care  programs.  Medicare  cur- 
rently covers  hospital  costs  and  physicisui 
services  for  20  million  aged.  Medicaid 
provides  coverage  for  over  10  million 
poor. 

Serious  problems  remain.  Foremost 
among  them  are  the  rapid  rise  in  medical 
care  prices,  inadequate  health  services 
for  the  poor,  and  other  health  problems 
only  recently  recognized. 

To  cope  with  fast-rising  demand  and 
health  costs,  we  need  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency and  supply  of  our  medical  re- 
sources— both  physical  £ind  human.  We 
must  provide  more  practicing  physicians, 
dentists,  nurses,  and  other  health  man- 
power. I  have  proposed  revisions  in  the 
Hill-Burton  program  to  incresise  con- 
struction of  facilities  for  outpatient  care 
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as  a  means  of  easing  the  pressure  on 
hospitalization  or  inpatient  treatment 
facilities  Modernization  needs  will  be 
met  by  a  new  loan  guarantee  program. 
Revisions  will  also  be  proposed  in  Medic- 
aid to  stimulate  the  u:ie  of  proper,  but 
less  expensive,  medical  treatment  outside 
hospitals  and  long-term  care  Institu- 
tions. Increased  emphasis  will  be  given 
to  programs  to  assess  and  demorLstrate 
more  efficient  ways  of  providing  health 
care 

To  pronde  better  health  care  to  the 
poor.  I  am  increasing  the  number  and 
services  of  comprehen.-ive  health  cent*>rs 
in  low-income  areas. 

To  combat  growing  health  problems.  I 
have  proposed  significant  increases  in 
community -based  programs  for  the  pre- 
vention or  cure  of  drug  add'ction.  reha- 
bilitation of  alcoholics  and  family  plan- 
ning services  and  research  Last  year  I 
announced  a  5-year  goal  to  reach  5  mil- 
lion women  who  want  but  are  not  receiv- 
ing, family  planning  sernces  The  new 
National  Center  for  Family  Plannins 
Services,  workmg  with  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opporturuty.  will  reach  2  2  million 
women  in  1971.  almost  halfway  toward 
our  coal 

While  contmulng  general  support  for 
medical  research.  I  am  also  recommend- 
ing substantial  increases  in  research  on 
cancer,  heart  disease,  serious  childhood 
illnesses,  and  denul  health— where  cur- 
rent findings  promise  significanl  ad- 
vances m  the  future 

Space — Man  has  veniured  to  the  moon 
and  returned — an  awesome  achievement 
In   determming   the   proper   pace   for 
future  space  activities,  we  must  caref'olly 
weigh  the  potential  benefits  of 

Scientific  research  by  unmanned 
spacecraft: 

Contmued  exploration  of  the  solar 
syst-cm.  including  nia:-'.ned  exploration  of 
the  planets;  and 

The  application  of  space  and  aeronau- 
tics technology  to  the  direct  benefit  of 
mankind 

I  have  reviewed  many  exciting  alter- 
natives for  the  future  Consistent  with 
other  national  priorities,  we  shall  seek 
to  extend  our  capability  m  space — both 
manned  and  unn.a.-^ned  I  intend  to  do 
this  Within  total  space  outlays  12^ 
smaller  than  :n  ly"0  In  our  current  ef- 
forts, we  will  continue  to  stress  addi- 
tional uses  of  space  tet-hnolcgy.  Our  ac- 
tions will  m.ake  it  possible  to  begm  plans 
for  a  manned  expedition  to  Mars 

Effective  program  planning  and  eval- 
uation— The  American  people  rightly 
demar.d  that  Government  spendnv^  be 
subjected  to  tough-irunded  evaluation  so 
that  their  tax  dollars  are  used  in  the 
most  eflecuve  wav. 

I  am  revitalizing  our  Government- 
wide  system  for  program  planning  and 
evaluation.  Several  steps  have  already 
been  ulcen  this  year.  I  have  encouraged 
the  analysis  of  n;aior  policv  issues  to 
identify  Federal  programs  that  should 
be  redirected,  terminated  or  expanded. 
This  process  provided  helpful  Informa- 
taon  for  many  of  the  major  problems  ad- 
dressed by  the  Executive  Branch  this 
year,  and  helped  frame  mv  program 
proposals  for  Family  Assistance,  Food 
Staunps.  and  Space 
Long-range  planning  is  receiving  in- 


creased emphasis  In  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  has  provided  a  basis  for  the 
longer-range  perspective  of  this  budget. 
To  help  anticipate  future  needs,  I 
created  a  National  Goals  Research  SUIT 
to  examine  long-term  trends  and  to  ex- 
plore what  Americas  goals  and  pnorities 
might  be  in  the  years  to  come.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  forthcoming  Bicentennial 
will  also  focus  public  attention  on  the 
idenls  of  our  American  heritage. 

I  have  also  taken  some  first  steps  to 
increase  the  amount  of  infonnation 
upon  wlilch  effective  program  planning 
and  evaluation  must  bo  baseo  At  my  di- 
recuon  the  Burvau  of  the  Budget  in- 
stituted a  continuing  audit  of  the  tlmc- 
ime.^s  of  major  Federal  statistical  series. 
They  are  now  being  issued  more 
promptly  than  a  year  a:::u.  Still  further 
elTortvS  to  strent:then  the  statistical  pro- 
gram are  also  underway  to  provide  the 
Ex.:^cutive  Branch,  the  Cun<?ress.  and  the 
public  with  data  adequate  to  meet  to- 
dav'i  needs 

CONCLVSION 

Wo  liave  begun  to  travel  a  new  road. 
I  am  confident  that  this  new  road  will 
lead  us  to  an  honorable  peace  in  South- 
east A.sia  and  toward  peace  and  free- 
dom m  the  years  ahead.  As  we  travel 
that  road  of  responsibility  our  economy 
will  overcame  its  inflationary  fever  and 
return  to  a  sustainable  rate  of  growth 
Domestic  programs  are  b«'ini;  reshaped 
and  revitalised  to  reach  and  involve  the 
individual  American  Guiding  us  in  this 
piTort  are  f1\e  central  themes,  which  are 
essential  ekment.s  of  tlie  New  Fed- 
erali.sm: 

An  awareness  of  the  throwing  desire 
for  fairness  and  equal  opportunity  in 
e-. erv  facet  of  American  h:e: 

A  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the 
interests  of  the  individual  in  the  decisions 
that  determine  his  destinv 

An  eniphasLs  on  restrurturing  basic 
prubTram  .-.vstems  to  ensure  that  Govern- 
ment efforts  deliver  the  full  measure  of 
their  pr.^mise: 

An  understanding  that  national  unity 
1-  needed  for  the  r-ettlng  of  goals,  and  na- 
tional diver.-^itv  mast  be  respected  in  the 
admini.,tration  of  servui-. :  and 

A  willingness  to  return  power  to  the 
people  and  dignity  to  tl;e  individual, 
thn.'uah  f.nancuil  help  to  State  and  local 
governmenus  and  renewed  reliance  on 
private,  voluntary  action 

This  budget  reflects  the.>e  pnnciples:  it 
expresses    the    shared    pitrposcs    of    the 
Nation. 
\     Thi-s    budgt-'t   'inparts    to   our   goals   a 
sen>e  of  timuig  and  commitment  appro- 
priate to  a  vigoroa-.  Iiee  people  seeking 
constantlv   to  expand   the  Nation's   po- 
tential and  improve  lUs  perfornian>e. 
Richard   Nixon. 
The  White  House.  February  2. 1970. 


of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
make  some  remarks  m  regard  to  the 
content  of  the  message. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  m  mind  some  re- 
marks which  I  should  like  to  make  at 
this  time  but  in  view  of  the  passing  on 
yestcrdav  of  a  very  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
Mr.  Lipscomb,  with  whom  I  worked  so 
closelv  through  the  years.  I  do  not  think 
It  would  be  appropriate  for  me  to  speak 
at  length  at  this  time. 

On  Monday  next.  February  9.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers will  be  before  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations to  discu'ss  the  overall  budset 
and  economic  situation. 

Following  this  meeting.  I  will  very 
probably  have  more  to  say  about  tlie 
Presidents  budget.  Under  these  circum- 
stances we  will  h&\e  more  time  to  con- 
sider in  more  depth  the  important  docu- 
ment which  has  just  been  presented  to 
the  House.  The  President's  budget  is.  of 
course,  a  very  important  communica- 
tion and  It  will  be  considered  in  great 
dcptli  111  the  coming  weeks  and  months 
by  the  AppropriatioiiS  Committee  and 
by  the  Congress  as  a  whole. 


THE     PRESIDENTS     BLTXJET     FOR 
FISC.\L  YEAIl   1971 

■  Mr  MAHON  asked  and  wa.3  given 
permission  to  address  the  House,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  leinarks,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  and  tables.) 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  tradi- 
tional that  following  the  reading  of  tlie 
Presidents  budget  n-.essage,  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority  member 


THE  PRESIDENTS  BUDGET— FISCAL 
YEAR    1971 

'Mr  BOW  asked  and  was  aiven  per- 
mi-sion  to  address  the  House,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter  and  tables.) 

Mr,  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  11  days 
ago  tlic  Members  of  this  Congress  iind 
tiie  citizens  of  our  Naimn  heard  Presi- 
dent Nixan  sneak  or.  the  state  of  the 
Union  In  that  address  the  President  set 
forth  plans  and  natunal  priorities  for 
an  ent.re  decade.  Todav  we  have  received 
the  first  .^tep  m  these  plans — the  budget 
fur  fiscal  year  1971— and  I  am  person- 
ally pleased  to  commond  our  President 
for  the  bud.:et  he  has  recommended. 

*     BVL.*NCED     DUOGET 

C^tamly  the  most  ai'.-nificant  aspect 
of  the  1971  budi'it  is  :l,at  it  is  b.ilanced. 
It  estimates  rece^r's  of  $202.1  billion 
and  outlays  of  $200  8  billion.  It  projects  a 
.■-urplus.  not  a  deficit 

This  IS  important  because  in  19G0.  at 
the  end  of  the  last  Republican  adminis- 
t:at.on.  th-->  national  debt  amoimtf.d  to 
S290  9  billion  And.  durinq  8  sub-equent 
years  of  Dem  crat'.c  adnunistralicn  this 
has  been  increased  by  S78.9  billion.  Every 
per.-on  in  this  country  has  bLCii  subjected 
to  the  \ncious  25-percent  inci-  ase  in  the 
cost  of  livin::;  that  has  resulted. 

This  year  the  interest  alone  on  the  na- 
tional debt  will  cost  $18.0  billion— more 
tlian  twice  the  cost  m  1060.  That  is 
$35,769  with  every  minute  of  the  day  and 
night — every  day  ol  the  yeur.  ^nis  is 
\,  hat  It  means  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  spend  more  money  than  it  re- 
ceives. Tliese  $18.8  billion  could  have 
helped  immeasurably  to  resolve  many  of 
our  pressing  national  problems,  and  a 
balanced  budget  is  a  mandatory  first  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

CONSIDERATION    OT    NATIONAl,    PRIORrTITS 

The  President  has  said  many  times 
that  our  No.  1  priority  must  always  be 
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world  peace,  including  especially  disen- 
gagement from  Vietnam  In  a  way  that 
win  preclude  other  Vletnams  for  gener- 
ations to  come.  In  addition  to  the  per- 
sonal consideration  this  means  for  us 
and  our  children,  there  Is  yet  another 
consideration  associated  with  this  Issue. 
Through  progress  In  scaling  down  mili- 
tary conflict  abroad  we  can  release  more 
funds  for  our  needs  at  home. 

This  budget  calls  for  the  smallest  per- 
centage of  Federal  spending  for  national 
defense  in  20  years.  As  we  continue  to 
work  toward  peace  these  reductions  In 
the  portion  of  our  budget  committed  to 
Defense  can  facilitate  a  further  reduc- 
tion in  taxes  and  provide  assistance  for 
the  necessary  attacks  on  poverty  and 
hunger,  the  pollution  of  water  and  air, 
narcotics  and  crime,  and  ill  health  and 
disease. 

A    CURB    ON    INFLATION 

Also  of  critical  importance  to  the  Pres- 
ident, the  Congress  and  all  Americans  is 
the  need  to  reverse  today's  Inflationary 
trend.  In  recent  weeks  we  have  begun 
to  see  the  first  tangible  evidence  of  prog- 
ress in  relieving  pressures  on  an  economy 
that  had  been  adding  fuel  to  the  fire  of 
inflation.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  whom  we 
represent,  our  citizens  at  home,  are  ex- 
pected to  meet  their  obligations  and 
within  their  means.  Certainly  our  Gov- 
ernment has  the  same  responsibility,  and 
this  is  a  critical  point  In  time  for  us  to 
demonstrate  it. 

In  a  recent  message  just  before  ad- 
journment of  the  first  session,  the  Pres- 
ident eloquently  described  the  impact  of 
imprudent  Federal  expenditures.  He 
stated: 

A  dollar  of  spending  does  not  add  Just 
one  dollar  to  the  spending  stream:  It  is 
spent,  and  In  turn  provides  Income  to  some- 
one else  to  spend  again,  multiplying  its 
effects  ...  A  billion  dollars  of  Federal  spend- 
ing .  .  .  can  add  many  times  that  amount  to 
the  escalation  of  our  rising  price  levels.  And 
Inflation — the  hole  in  everybody's  pocket — 
Is  the  most  unfair  tax  of  all. 

This  budget  request  finally  slows  down 
the  rate  of  Increased  Federal  spending. 
It  IS  a  Republican  commitment  to  stable 
growth  for  a  nation  whose  economic 
health  has  been  threatened. 

POLt-T'TION.     CRIME.     AND     FEDrRAL     REFORM 

Although  many  reductions  have  been 
made,  appropriate  recognition  has  been 
given  to  those  programs  whose  priority 
can  no  longer  be  deferred  This  includes 
the  vital  'esource  of  our  waters  and 
streams.  Tliere  is  hardly  any  body  of 
water  in  our  Nation,  or  for  that  matter 
the  world,  that  is  today  untouched  by 
pollution.  When  Thor  Heyerdahl  re- 
turned from  sailing  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
he  stated  that  "It  looked  like  a  sewer." 
The  Cuyahoga  River  in  Ohio  is  so  foul 
that  it  caught  fire  last  year,  and  the  only 
fish  that  can  live  in  Lake  Erie  are  a 
mutant  species  of  carp  that  have  learned 
to  survive  in  the  presence  of  filth  and 
poison. 

We  have  the  thinnest  grasp  on  the 
control  of  cur  environment  and  we  must 
act  to  conserve  now  or  there  will  be 
nothing  left  to  conserve  in  the  future. 
The  technology  to  improve  the  quality  of 
our  water  already  exists,  and  the  Presi- 
dents  proposal  for  sufiQcient  contract  au- 


thority to  sustain  a  $10  billion  effort  dur- 
ing the  next  5  years  is  a  giant  step. 
This  budget  permits  us  to  accelerate  an 
effort  that  will  result  in  returning  our 
lakes,  rivers,  and  streams  to  the  condi- 
tion in  which  we  found  them  many  years 
ago. 

The  President  also  reminded  us  of  the 
unpleasant  truth  associated  with  crime 
and  narcotics  that  overshadows  our  cities 
and  has  begun  to  spread  through  our 
suburbs.  Last  year  the  President  re- 
quested a  fivefold  increase  over  the 
amoimt  previously  provided  for  law  en- 
forcement assistance.  This  year  this 
budget  provides  $1.3  billion  for  crime  re- 
duction— almost  double  the  outlays  in 
1969. 

Our  citizens  should  not  have  to  be 
victimized  by  drug  addiction  or  ter- 
rorized by  crime.  The  President  has  done 
his  part  in  identifying  this  problem,  and 
it  is  up  to  lis  to  provide  necessary  legis- 
lation and  fimds. 

The  common  theme  reflected  through- 
out this  entire  budget — the  element  of 
Federal  reform — should  also  be  appar- 
ent. Billions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  on 
well  intentioned  but  poorly  conceived 
programs  that  do  not  accomplish  the 
purpose  intended.  Last  year  the  key  argu- 
ments centered  on  tax  loopholes.  This 
year  our  target  must  be  spending  loop- 
holes. The  1971  budget  is  structured  in 
this  direction.  It  identifies  programs  that 
should  be  reduced,  terminated,  or  funda- 
mentally changed.  It  recommends  reduc- 
tions that  will  save  $436  million,  changes 
that  will  save  $1.4  billion,  and  termina- 
tions that  would  have  cost  $300  million. 
This  kind  of  reform  will  provide  for  the 
beginning  of  a  new  trend  in  the  size  and 
shape  of  our  Federal  Government. 

PREPARATION    OF    THE    BXTDCET 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  point  our  that  this 
was  not  an  easy  budget  to  prepare.  Dur- 
ing the  past  session  this  Congress  ap- 
proved certain  measures  that  will  reduce 
revenue  next  year  and  failed  to  act  on 
other  requests  that  would  have  provided 
income.  Congressional  action  on  appro- 
priation bills  was  so  delayed  that  in  many 
cases  our  President  was  forced  to  make 
his  decisions  for  1971  without  even  know- 
ing the  final  figures  for  1970. 

And,  as  in  past  years  the  President  was 
subjected  to  the  same  pressures  for  in- 
creased Federal  funding.  He  could  have 
followed  the  tradition  of  previous  ad- 
ministrations and  called  for  sharply  in- 
creased taxes,  but  It  was  the  di£Bcult 
choice  that  had  to  be  made.  The  only 
steps  that  could  be  taken  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  budget  was  steps  the  admin- 
istration could  control  itself.  That  is  why 
we  have  a  reduced  budget  that  contains 
amounts  we  can  all  believe. 

CONGRESSIONAIi   RESPONSIBILrrT 

Finally,  I  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  fact  that  this  budget  pre- 
sents to  us  both  a  challenge  and  a  re- 
sponsibility. The  challenge  is  to  respond 
promptly  to  these  requests  in  a  way  that 
will  permit  our  Government  to  f  imctlon 
with  maximum  eCTectiveness  Instead  of 
prolonged  imcertainty.  The  responsibility 
Is  to  send  to  the  President  appropriation 
bills  that  provide  for  spending  within  the 
revenue  available. 


To  be  certain  we  have  an  obligation  to 
review  these  estimates  in  the  most  care- 
ful manner.  We  must  identify  areas 
where  adjustments  are  necessary  or  fur- 
ther savings  can  be  obtained  in  order 
to  fulfill  our  responsibility  to  those  whom 
we  represent.  This  must  be  our  contribu- 
tion to  the  development  of  a  better  life 
for  the  people  of  this  country  and  our 
friencis  throughout  the  world. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  comment  in 
further  detail  on  some  of  the  specific 
items  contained  in  this  budget. 

The  President  has  requested  new  ob- 
ligational  authority  of  $218  billion.  Al- 
though this  is  more  than  the  estimate  for 
1970,  there  is  a  significant  change  in 
priorities.  For  the  first  time  since  1950 
the  budget  will  provide  more  funds  for 
human  resources  than  for  defense. 

CHANGING  PRIORITIES 
IFiscal  years  Percentage  distribution  ol  total  budget  outlays| 


Program 

1961 
actual 

1969 
actual 

1971 
estimate 

National  defense. 

Hutran  rescjrce  programs'.. 
Other 

*8 

30 
22 

44 
34 
22 

37 
41 
23 

Total  budget  outlays.. 

100 

100 

100 

<  Includes  the  fallowing  functional  categories:  education  and 
manpower,  health.  Income  security,  and  veterans  benefits  and 
services. 

At  the  same  time  it  contains  an  al- 
most unprecedented  effort  to  improve 
the  performance  and  efficiency  of  the 
Government.  Through  terminating  pro- 
grams that  have  accomplished  their  pur- 
pose, restructuring  others  to  make  cer- 
tain their  efforts  are  attuned  to  current 
needs  and  making  selective  reductions 
where  priorities  permit,  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  reduce  outlays  by  S2.1  billion. 

Examples  of  this  kind  of  Federal  re- 
form include — 

First,  not  holding  in  a  national  stock- 
pile quantities  of  materials  beyond  what 
is  necessary  for  our  security  based  on 
ar.  up-to-date  evaluation  of  what  is  con- 
sidered strategic  and  critical — this  will 
result  in  a  savings  of  $751  million; 

Second,  reducing  outlays  for  space  re- 
search consistent  with  the  completion  of 
the  expensive  development  phase  of  the 
lunar  landing  program  and  current 
budgetary  constraints — this  will  result 
in  a  savings  of  $400  million ; 

Third,  changing  the  medicaid  program 
to  discourage  the  over-utilization  of 
long-term  institutional  care  and  encour- 
age greater  use  of  more  efficient  and  ef- 
fective means  cf  providing  medical  as- 
sistance to  those  in  need — this  will  re- 
sult in  a  savings  of  $215  million; 

Fourth,  changing  the  program  pro- 
viding payment  to  schools  in  federally 
affected  areas  so  that  education  assist- 
ance is  more  closely  attuned  to  local 
needs — this  will  result  in  a  savings  of 
$196  million; 

Fifth,  changing  programs  designed  to 
assist  veterans  to  meet  real  need  such  as 
providing  for  new  and  improved  hospi- 
tals, and  eliminating  programs  such  as 
those  which  provide  compensation  to 
persons  with  arrested  tuberculosis  or  du- 
plicate benefits  provided  by  other  Fed- 
eral programs — this  will  result  in  a  sav- 
ings of  $159  million. 
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Sixth  eliminatins  programs  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  are  no 
lon.-e:  iu-ce.-.'=aiy  -u.h  a-  the  ^pec•.a.  mil^ 
nro"rR:n  \v!nch  has  been  suf>erseded  by 
otiier  food  assistance  programs  thiit  m- 
clude  mills  and  have  a  broader  apphca- 
iion_tfimination  of  these  programs  In 
the  Department  of  Apric-olt-ire  will  re- 
sult in  a  savings  of  SI 30  million. 

Seventh  sale  of  the  Alaskan  Railroad 
because  th-s  knd  -f  acri.tv  is  more  ap- 
propnatelv  earned  out  by  the  private 
sector— this  will  result  In  a  savincrs  of 
$100  million 

arDVCTIO.M     IN    KMPtOTVlKNT 

And  perhaps,  the  most  sigtuflcant  evi- 
dence of  the  administration's  resolve  to- 
ward Federal  reform  is  to  be  found  in 
the  table  concerned  with  Federal  em- 
ploym.ent  For  the  second  consecutive 
year  progress  is  made  in  reducing  the 
number  of  full-time  employees. 

FULL  T'ME  P£RM«<EN7  EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH 
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End  0'  »eat 


D«i>lrtment  or  olhtr  unit 


1969 

actual 


19n' 
e-.timale 


1971  > 


Dctense  and  Post  Office 
Oe*»ns» — Miiitary  and 
military  8ssi!tar«c» 

Post  Office 

Subtotal 


l.??5.8" 
562.  Ml 


1.1«5.9'« 
S67.000 


1  V.Q,  100 
585.000 


..  1. 788. 258    1,732.900    1.695.100 


W.425 
25.364 
31,214 


Civilian  agencies  other 
than  Post  Olfie*. 

AgrcultufB 

Commerce        

Defense — Civil 

Health.  Education,  and  „  . 

Welfare \02.i*\ 

Housi-'j  and  Urtan 
Oevelosment ii'lu 

Interior      .  H  i~ 

lustKe      .       35.105 

Labor '.jn 

State 2i.m 

Transco'tation ?£!!2* 

Treasury        

Atomic  tnerjy  Com- 
mission — 

General  Services 
Administrjiion    . 

National  Aeronautics 
anJ  Space  Admt-iis- 
t'jtion 

V'terjr'i   Alminhtra- 

tion  -  .    - 

Otner  )g«nci»S 

Agency  'or  Hier- 
national  Develop- 
ment 
Ci.il  Ser.ca  Com- 
mission _ 

Office  ol  Economic 

Opportunity 

SHective  Sorwe 

SfSten- 
Sfnall  Bj5'n?ss 

Admi-'isfation,    . 
Tennessee  ii  alley 

Aj'Mirir, 
The  Panama  Canal 
U'lled  Stales  mlor- 
matio"  Agexy   . , 
Miscelianeous 
agenci*s 


83,000 
25,600 
30,700 


85.300 

26.  ~X) 
31.000 


102.500        105.100 


79.982 
7.047 

36.  US 

31   733 
147.606 

15. 753 

4,970 

2  856 

6  584 

4  »9 

11.987 
14.731 

13  500 

26,200 


14,900 
59.300 
37,600 

10,300 
23,900 
63.600 

86.730 

7.000 
36  4C0 

31.400 
148.  500 


15.000 
5.300 

2.400 
6.600 
4.100 

12  3no 

14.700 
10.200 
27  800 


16.000 
61.100 
39.100 
10.800 

23.400 
70,  300 
93.500 

6,900 

36.800 

30. 6M 
150,  200 


14.400 
5.500 

2  SiV) 

6  500 

4,100 

13,300 
14.900 

10  100 

28.900 


Tliis  reduction  is  achieved  in  spite  of 
the  >;-niP.cant  ir.crea.se  in  employees  in 
the  Department  of  Transp>jrtation  nee- 
essary  to  impiove  air  tratlic  .safety. 
n:--.w  DiRF.rrio.NS 
But  this  year's  budget  is  not  just  a 
series  of  reductions  As  I  described  above, 
new  und  increa^sed  commitments  have 
been  made  to  restore  the  quality  of  our 
environment  and  reduce  crime. 

\  rew  approach  toward  family  a.s.sist- 
ance  and  a  substantial  expansion  of  ft^od 
assistance  programs  are  als.)  budgeted 
A  new  program— Operation  Break- 
through—has been  de.signed  to  demon- 
.strale  the  cconoim.'  feasibility  of  hinh- 
volume  housing  production  techniques— 
in  order  to  removt  current  market  con- 
straints that  inhibit  tholr  use.  In  this 
uav  we  can  begin  to  prepare  for  the  ex- 
panded housing  requirtments  of  our 
growin?  prjpulatiun 

And  nianv  of  these  programs— water 
pollution  familv  as;Mstance.  manpower 
training  and  tl.e  proposed  revenue  shar- 
ing plan  all  demonstrate  the  commit- 
ment or  this  administration  to  Involve 
State  and  municipal  governments  in  the 
management    of    programs    that    affect 

them.  .     ^     ^ 

Th'Ls  Mr  Speaker,  this  budget  prop- 
erly addr«^ses  itself  to  tlie  issues  of  para- 
mount concern  to  all  of  our  citizens  In 
a  way  that  manifests  both  imagination 
and  commonsense. 

NECESSARY   LECIiLATIVC  ACTIOS 

The  Appropriations  Committee  must 
now  commence  its  review.  And.  as  m  past 
years  we  very  much  need  the  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  of  the  legislative 
committeesi.  Substantial  action  is  re- 
quired by  them  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  can  complete  its  busi- 
ness The  amount.s  of  money  that  are 
involved  follow: 

RecoTT'.riendfd     V)71     budget    owounts '    re- 
quiring    add\:ional    authorizing     legislation 
I  la  thou«anrts  of  dollars  1 

Punds  appropriated  to  the  Prea- 
Ider.t 

MlUiary    ivuslstance      Foreign 

military  credit  sales J273.  500 

Economic  sLssl.stance  Sup- 
porting  a*al8lance 100,000 

Peace     Corps     


$199.  500 
32.  992 


urriti.erce— Comlniicd 

M.;rttlmc  .\dmlulstrat;on: 
.Ship  Cfiuit ruction     ..    .-    - 
Ship  operation  subsidies.. - 
Llquicl.illi>n     of     conlratt 

authority    (160.0081 

Research  and  development.  20.  700 

Salaries    uwd    expenses 4.675 

N!artiime   training °' oor 

State  marine  scliools 2.3-5 


Tot.ll 


513,671 


Defense—  Military 

Procurement     of     equipment 

and   missiles.  Army  -    1 

Procurement    of   aircraft   and 

ml.s6ile3.     Navy 

Shipbuilding   and  conversion. 

Navy     

Other  procurement.  Navy 

Prixurement.  Marine  Corps. - 
Aircraft      procurement.      Air 

Force    

Missile  procurement.  Air 

Pr  >rce - - 

Re.-^earch,    development,     test 
and  evaluation; 

Army 

A^r Vor^e:::".:"'-ii-".i-ii-  ssoa^ i^ 

Defence  agencies ^J?' Z^ 

Emergency  fund.  Defense 
Military  construction. 

Army    

Navy  --- 

Air   Force, 

Defense  agencies 

F:\mUy  hou-slng.  Defense 718 

Special  foreign  currency  pro- 
gram -. 


98.  E^OO 


Total 


Agriculture: 

Food   and    nutrition   service 
Child  nutrition  prc«rnmii   - 
Prx)d   stnmp   progr.m. .    - - 

Foreign  AssLstance  tind  special 
export  progranvs   (P,L    480 1 

Forest  Service  Forest  roads 
and  trails  (contract  au- 
thority)      - - 


471,300 


12  500 
1.  0«0.  000 

230,000 


100.000 


Subtotal 


845.504       859.900       887.100 


Total    1.422.500 


Allowants  tof  contin- 
lancies  ■ 


laooo 


15.000 


TolJl  lull-tim*  p»f- 
miMxt  tmploy- 
ment 2.633.762 


2.602.800    2.597.200 


morliar-trwnMi    m    tin    pobtie 


>  EdiKlei    4!U4yinti(id 
wrvic*  urMri  yiiifun 

'Sjb.ec!  'j  iter  litt"butKji. 

Note  Tol*i  ni»»  no'  »'i^  ^u«  ^  roundmj.  Th»  figufM  tof 
197':  ind  19'1  ixlud*  tentiti.e  vi\)mHn  lor  «mi,lo»min|  under 
•pptoonitions  sfopoitd  lOf  H!Bf  KJ'^mittil.  Mors  detsilH 
infof-itior'  Di  e^^-loy-^ent  .s  cqtIJmkI  in  Specni  AntlfSU  H. 
Civilian  tmplo»tT^«nt  in  ttw  LiKytiv*  Bfixn,  Sp«ci»i  An«ly>ej  - 
Bufltet  ol  tne  United  SUttv 


Conuiierce : 

Ecom  mlc     Development     Ad- 
ministration 

Development    facilities 

Industrial  development 

loans  and  guarantees. . 
Planning     technical    assist- 
ance,   and    research        .    - 
US     Travel    Service      Salariea 

and  expenses   .      . 
National    Bureau    of    Stand- 
ards    Research  and  techtU- 
cal    services 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


162.  800 


56.  4O0 


22.  200 


1,800 


3.  379 


,  666.  600 

3,  427.  700 

2.  678,  900 

2,789 

78.900 

3.314,900 

1,530,600 


1,717.900 
2.  197.  300 


50,000 

657,  800 

287.450 

261,455 

43.600 

500 


2.621 


Total    - 21^06.315^ 

He.ilth.  Education,  and  Welfare: 
Consumer  protecUon  .-^nd  en- 
vironmental health  serv- 
ices : 

Air  pollution  contn  1 - 

Environmental    ontrol 

Health     .Service     nnd     M»ntal 
Health  Administration 

Mental  health- .-    

Health  sen  Ices  research  and 

development 

Comprehensive  health  plan- 

lUng  and  services 

Regional  medical  services.  . 
Medical  facilities  construc- 
tion   

Natlcnal  InsUtutes  of  Health: 

H'-alth  m.inpower 

National    Library   of   Medi- 
cine   ---    - 

Office  of  Education: 

Elementary    and    secondary 

education    1,470.643 

Educ.itlon    for    the    handi- 
capped    ..-.-.    ...        — 
V 'C.ittonal  and  adult  educa- 
tion    .  - 

Education     professions    de- 
velopment -    - 

Social  and  Rehabilitation 
.Service  Rehabilitation  serv- 
ices and  facUlUes 


106.003 
14,336 


76.000 
67,403 

247,  178 

96.502 

89  321 
22  549 

5,  792 


Total 


84, 

500 

55, 

000 

7, 

000 

9 

215 

2,341 

442 

Houslni?     and     Urban    Develop- 
ment     College    housing     (In- 
crease   In    limitation    on    debt 
service       coirract       cumii.lt- 
ments>    


(9.  300) 


Intertir 

Bureau  of  Land  Management; 
Public  lands  development 
roads    and    trails    (contract 

authority)    

omce  of  Territories  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands   - — 


3.000 


10.000 
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Recommended    1971    budget    amounts^    re-  conclusion  identical  to  that  provided  by  the  Con- 

quiring    additional    authorizing    legisia-  jy^j.  Speaker,  in  closing  I  must  remind  gress  for  the  current  fiscal  year  and 

fion— Cvmtiuucd  j^jy  colleagues  what  happened   to   the  some  $10  million  below  the  authorization 

I  In  thousands  of  dollars)  budget  submitted  last  year.  A  $5  8  billion  level   for    1971   provided   in   last   year's 

Interior— Continued  surplus   projected  last   April   for   fiscal  housing  legislation. 

Bureau  of  Conunercial  Fish-  year  1970  is  HOW  estimated  to  be  only  $1.5  Clean  water — the  President  proposes 

erios:      Anadron.ous     and  billion  A  large  part  of  the  responsibility  "^  sustained   national   commitment   to 

Great   Lakes  fisheries  con-  for  that  Change  rests  with  this  Congress,  meet  our  water  quality  goals."  We  of 

Burea;Tof"^nort  Fisheries  and  ^  acting  on  the  1971  budget  we  must  course  already  have  on  the  statute  books 

wudUfe  •  '^nad^mo,!^  and  remember  that  this  Congress  has  taken  a  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

Great  i.akes  fisheries  con-  action  to  reduce  revenue  in  the  coming  This  measure  was  first  passed  by  Con- 

serv.-^tion        2.311  year.  Therefore,  we  must  recognize  our  gress  in  1960  only  to  be  vetoed  by  Pres- 

Nationai  Park  Service:  Preser-  need  to  join  the  administration  in  reduc-  ident  Eisenhower.  It  was  enacted  under 
vation  of  historic  properUes  6.960  ing  spending  The  margin  Of  a  $1.3  billion  President  Kennedy  in  1961  and  ex- 
Bureau  of  Reclamation:  Con-  surplus  estimated  for  1971  will  only  per-  panded  under  President  Johnson  in 
o^^""r''^a,fnV  w^tpr  ^»  n«  ^it  the  most  responsible  action  by  this  1965.  This  legislation  authorizes  an  ap- 
^'ater  comersl^n                          29  373  body.  The  President  has  met  his  obli-  propriation  of  $1U  billion  for  1971.  Dur- 

■  gation  toward  stable  economic  growth,  ing  the  past  year,  over  the  opposition 

Total 87.640  We  must  pursue  the  same  goal.  of  the  administration.  Cons^ress  funded 

=====  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  program  at  its  highest  level  ever. 

Justice:    Law  enforcement  as-  President    Nixon's    proposed    balanced  $800  million.  The  President  nevertheless 

sistance 480.000  budget  and  his  economic  message  are  fails  to  recommend  the  appropriation  of 

= marked  by  courage  and  candor.  a  single  dime  for  this  proven  program. 

""coLroLTrd:     Acquisition.  It  ^  particularly  gratifying  that  the  ™  i*,  ^i,^°',,!;S  S'^iiS' a'^erS 

construction   and  Improve-  President  proposes  to  achieve  a  budget  what  he  is  proposing  m  this   area,  i 

ments                             -  -       100.000  surplus  without  new  or  additional  Fed-  gather  he  is  urgmg  the  enactment  of 

Federal  Highway  Administra-  eral  taxcs.  ^°^^  ^ype  of  contract  and  guaranty  pro- 

tion:  He  Is  moving  deliberately  and  deci-  gram  to  replace  congressional  appropria- 

Highway  beautiflcation:  sively  to  slow  down  and  stop  the  ravages  tions.  Similar  proposals  have  been  pend- 

Appropriation  .  800  ^j  inflation  as  he  is  to  slow  down  and  mg  in  the  Congress  for  years  and  have 

'T^^m"'»t*'i  h.'tlwll  «>;;;"         11^  stop  the  ravages  of  Vietnam.  Both  are  been  rejected.  They  are  strongly  opposed 

^o^st  rghwCTco^S^t         ''• '''  difficult  and  dangerous  situations  still,  by  mayors  conserv^ation^ts.  and  experts 

authority).. 33.000  but  years  of  drift  have  been  checked  and  in  the  antlpoUution  field. 

Public  lands  highways  (con-  we  are  now  moving  in  new  directions.  Time  of  course  has  not  permitted  a 

tract  authority) 16,000  I  have  not  examined  the  new  budget  detaOed  examination  on  my  part  of  the 

Highway  trust  "fund   (con-  recommendations  in  detail,  but  I  have  budgetary  recommendation  on  every  en- 
tract  authority) 1,425.000  gj.gj^t  confidence  in   the   Secretary   of  vlronmental-type  program;   but  in  the 

Federal  i^iiroad  Administra-  Defense  and  in  the  other  Cabinet  officers  case  of  those  which  I  have  studied,  the 

'tr°a^sDonft^on^r^arfh  ISJ  who  have  been  caUed  upon  to  make  sharp  story  is  without  exception  the  same.  For 

de^iopment                                21  688  cuts  in  their  departmental  costs  for  the  example,  m  1965.  Congress  authorized  a 

coming  fiscal  year.  The  Congress  will,  water  and  sewer  grant  program  to  be 

Total  1.654.612  as  always,  have  an  opportunity  to  Study,  administered    by    the    Department    of 

=====  adjust,  and  finally  work  its  will  on  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Last 

Atomic  Energv-  Commission :  President's   proposed   budget,    but   the  year's  housing  legislation  raised  its  au- 

Operating  expenses.. ^'°i°'!?2  House  has  just  demonstrated  that  we  can  thorized  level  for  1971  to  $500  million; 

Plant  and  capital  equipment-        259. 600  ^^^^^^^  ^Is  promised  veto  of  inflationary  the  President's  budgetarj-  recommenda- 

increases.  The  American  people  will  sup-  tion  calls  for  only  $150  miUion. 
Comm.tsTo'^'         ^    3  270  600  Port  such  prudent  conceiiTf  or  their  sav-  Urban  renewal  which  the  President  de- 
commission     ''■=^^P'^""  ^      tijg  buying  power  of  their  earnings,  scribes  as  "the  primary  tool  for  helping 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  and  their  tax  doUars.  cities  and  towTis  convert  ^ums  into  at- 

Adrnistrat?on    .  .      ..^"      3.333.000  Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  teU  me  tractive  areas  '  is  authorized  pursuant  to 

=— =—  where  a  man  puts  his  treasure  and  I  wiU  titlelof  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  a  meas- 

other  independent  agencies :  teU  you  where  his  heart  lies.  ure  which  by  the  way  the  President  as 

American  Revolution  Bicen-  President  Nixon's  budget  message  ad-  a  Member  of  the  House  voted  agamst. 

tenniai  Commission 375  dresses  itself  eloquently  to  the  Nation's  Last  year.  Congress  authorized  an  ap- 

Arms  Control  and  Disarma-  environmental  problems  and  needs.  I  find  propriation  for  1971  of  $1.7  billion  for 

rnZS^J^fn^'onoviVRi^ht;"          ^6^  wsclf  to  wholehcarted  accord  with  the  this  program.  President  Nixon's  budget 

cCS^^  on   on   RevfsiS   of  sentiments  which  he  has  expressed,  and  request  of  $1  billion,  the  same  sum  ap- 

''"the^^SitSnL  ^To7  th°e  it  Is  this  area  of  the  budget  message  to  f.^f^^f  e_^  ^oj  this  year    would  reduce 

District  of  Columbia 160  which  I  will  direct  my  remarks,  A  care-  thil.'^^..^^  percent.  A  $105  rnllllon  au- 

Nationai  Foundation  on  the  ful   examination  of   the   more   prosaic  thorization    for    comprehensive    urban 

Arts  and  the  Humanities--         35.000  budget  tables    however,  reveals  a  Wide  planning  has  been  provided  for  the  com- 

National  Science  Foundation.        513. 000  disparity   between   the   rhetoric   of   his  ing  year.  The  President's  proposed  budget 

message  and  the  cold  hard  figures  as  to  ^ould  reduce  this  to  $60  mUlion.  -The 

Total  667,376  recommended  appropriations,  indicating  President    refers    approvmgly    to    the 

__  ^^^  ^^  actually  plans  to  spend,  for  neighborhood  facilitJes  program  yet  re- 
l^dee°t  authority          '35  018  166  various  environmental  programs  during  Quests  ari  appropriation  of  but  $40  mil- 
Budget  authority.—    35,  oib.ibs  .Up  „_,lni?  fiscal  vear  lion   against   congressional    action   last 
^'Sority  !---:-"-      ceo, 008)  '^?)Sn  S^    a'^rogram  by  the  way  year  in  authorizing  $66  million  for  1971 
/                      H^  ,     ♦»,-  enacted  by  the  Democrats  in  1961  over  Two  programs  m  the  environmental 
'These  amounts  are  recommended  in  the  ^-,n„„-     Rpnuhlican    oDDOsition— thev  area  have  been  of  particular  assistance 
1971    Budget,    not    proposed    for^parate  ^^.^^^fgo  ^^^^  km  It^e  messale  to   smaUer  communities,   pubilic   works 
transmittal  fo  lowing  enactment  of  the  au-  voted   158  to  7  tO  klU  it.   The  message  ^^^        ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  acquisition 
thorlzlng  legislation.  states.  "z             °          . 

'Includes  $1,602,000  thousand  for  contract  improving  the  environment  will  also  re-  for  public  worKS.                       ,    ,.      . 

authority    recommended    for    provision    in  quire  increased  efforts  to  provide  adequate  The  President  recommends  the  termi- 

hlghway  legislation.  pj^j.^  j^^  recreation  open  space — particular-  nation  of  both. 

T    ccincprPiv    hnnp    we    will    hflvp    the  ^7  ^^  ^*^  ^*"^  «''"**•  '^^"^  ^'  '^*^'*  '*  *^*  The   Democratic   leadership   of   both 

pr^mp^act  ion  of'^thLe  Smmi?^  to  ^Tf^^^iir  "^""^  ''*"  """  """''"'  «°?"  "^f  T^li.^'  '"l'  °"?"li°o,S!t 

help  Ss  complete  the  work  of  the  Con-  ^^^^^P'^^y-  session,  pledged  themselves  to  v^orous 

Rress    This  is  simply  our  responsibility  The  budget  itself  reveals  plans  for  an  and  expeditious  action  to  protect  our  en- 

toward  a  more  efficient  government.  expenditure  of  but  $75  million,  a  sum  vironment.  We  have  of  course  welcomed 
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the  Presidents  support.  Candor,  how- 
ever, requires  an  expression  of  deep  re- 
gret on  m.v  part  over  the  President  s  fail- 
ure to  translate  the  noble  generalities 
which  he  has  uttered  mto  a  firm  flnanc;al 
commitment  to  wage  the  necessarv'  all- 
out  attack,  if  our  environment  Is  to  be 
saved 

Mr  ARENDS  Mr  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  mes.sage  today  is  more  than 
just  a  budcct  messase 

Instead.  :t  lays  out  clearly  and  con- 
cisely the  i.-^sues  the  President  thinks  are 
of  the  highest  priority  this  year  and  in 
cominc  years 

I.soues  such  as  inflation.  improM'ment 
of  environment,  improvement  nf  our 
welfare  sy.*ten'.,  and  other  major  social 
programs 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  Ime.s  in 
the  budget  message  are  the  ones  that 
say : 

Prvr  the  f.rst  tlrr.e  Ir.  t^o  full  decades,  the 
Pedera;  Government  wll!  spend  more  mi'>ne7 
tin  hun..in  resource  programs  than  on  na- 
tional defense 

It  t.s  obvious.  Mr  Speaker,  that  the 
President  and  hi?  advisers  are  as  con- 
scious of  the  need  to  reorder  our  pri- 
orities as  any  Member  of  this  Congress 
They  have  made  this  clear  in  prenar- 
ir.g  this  budget  It  :s  up  to  the  Congress 
now  to  give  meaning  to  the  President's 
programs — to  give  the  Nation  the  new 
directions  tiie  Pre.sident  points  out  and  to 
do  it  "ithin  the  fram.ework  of  a  spend- 
ing program  that  is  not  only  realistic,  but 
also  anti-inflationary 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  a  cjpy  of  Presiden-t  Nixon's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1971  was  delivered 
to  my  oEBce  I  note  that  the  Madison 
Avenue  tactics  of  the  administration 
have  al'^o  been  r.pplied  to  thus  document 

On  page  30  of  the  "Budget  in  Brief." 
It  Is  seated: 

Oxitlays  for  military  functions  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  In  1971  are  estimated 
$9  5  bl'.ilon  belox  the  amount  requested  for 
1970  by  the  prior  Administration  and  85  3 
billion  >««  than  presently  estimated  for 
1970 

This  item,  will  no  doubt  be  picked  up 
by  the  news  media  and  elaborated  upon 
as  a  great  Nixon  admin.stration  econ- 
omy move 

The  truth  is.  Mr  Speaker,  tl^at  Presi- 
dent Nixon  himself  requested  defen.se 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1970  in  the  amount 
of  $7.5  3  billion  Congress  appropnated 
only  $60  64  billion,  reducing  hs  request 
by  $5  6  billion. 

The  Nixon  administration's  request 
for  defense  funds  for  fiscal  year  1971  is 
$73  6  billion  Even  if  we  add  to  the  fiscal 
year  1970  appropnations  the  items  for 
miliury  construction— $1  56  billion — 
and  $350  million  for  military  assistance, 
the  total  comes  to  $71  6.  an  amount  $2 
billion  less  than  the  President  is  now 
requesting.  Mr  Speaker,  even  if  we  add 
the  entire  AEC  1970  appropriations  of 
$2  2  billion  and  certainly  all  of  this  does 
not  go  toward  defense,  we  arrive  at  a 
figure  which  still  amounts  to  no  decrease 
in  defense  spendmg  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
I  submit.  Mr  Speaker,  that  this  year's 
budget  is  not  only  a  political  document, 
but  a  sales  pitch  only  slightly  more 
subtle  than  the  usual  Madison  Avenue- 


produced  television  commercial  'We 
have  seen  tiiis  technique  used  in  Uie  case 
of  air  and  water  pollution,  when  the 
President  recently  announced  a  $10  bil- 
lion program  for  clean  water  In  his 
fiscal  year  1970  budget  request,  how- 
ever, he  asked  for  only  $214  million — 
Uie  Congress  provided  him  with  $800 
million.  He  has  refused  to  use  these  ad- 
ditional funds  I  note  that  he  a.sks  for 
only  $330  nullion  fur  air  and  water  pol- 
lution lor  fiscal  year  1971. 

I  need  not.  Mr.  Speaker,  elaborate 
upon  the  fallacious  argument's  used  by 
the  admmistratlon  in  recently  killintt 
educational  and  health  programs 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  up  to  the  Democrats 
in  this  House  to  get  Uie  truth  to  the 
public  The  trutli  about  this  budget,  the 
trutii  about  education,  about  inflation 
and  interest  rates  Otherwise  the  public 
will  be  misled  by  oversimplified  state- 
ments on  television  and  invalid  com- 
parisons such  as  those  contauied  in  the 
administration's  budget  documents. 

Mr  GROVER.  Mr  Speaker,  tliose  who 
have  accused  the  President  of  being  anti- 
people  and  anti-the-people's  welfare  be- 
cause he  has  msisted  on  holding  down 
unnecessary  Federal  spending  in  order 
to  fight  laflation  should  look  closely  at 
his  budget  for  fi:.cal  1970-71. 

Obviously',  there  is  no  time  to  go  over 
It  in  detail  at  this  moment,  but  there  are 
some  things  that  should  be  pointed  out 
m  order  to  give  the  lie  to  those  who  have 
accused  the  President  falsely. 

For  instance,  in  1971  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent  will  spend  an  estimated  $10.7 
billion  on  education — the  largest  amount 
in  our  history. 

For  mstance.  to  provide  better  health 
care  to  the  poor,  the  President  is  increas- 
mg  the  niunber  and  servicf^  of  compre- 
heiisive  health  centers  in  low-income 
areas.  In  addition,  he  has  proposed  "sig- 
nificant increases  in  programs  for  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  drug  addiction,  re- 
habiliUtion  of  alcoholics,  and  famili' 
planning  and  research  " 

For  in5tance.  he  is  recommendin'? 
"substantial  increases  in  research  on 
cancer,  heart  di-sease.  serious  childhood 
illnesses,  and  dental  health." 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  could  go  on  and  on. 
talking  about  welfare  reforms,  man- 
power training,  funds  for  transportation, 
pollution,  and  many  other  things  the 
President  proposes 

But  I  think  I  have  made  my  point.  In 
the  first  budget  that  is  entirely  his  own. 
the  President  has  made  it  very  clear — 
thus  is  a  people-oriented  administration. 
Republicans  in  the  House  and  Senate 
will  work  with  him  to  insure  that  this  Is 
also  a  people-oriented  Congress. 

Mr.  HARSHA  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
"oet-n  presented  today  by  the  President  a 
balanced  Ft  deral  bud^'et.  one  in  fact  that 
even  provides  a  slight  surplus. 

A  quick  look  shows  us  that  despite  in 
ausuruy.  the  budget  contains  fimds  for 
makm^'  a  start  at  some  of  the  Presidents 
pri.jrity  program.^. 

Tliese  include  the  family  assistance 
piogram  which  us  designed  to  replace  the 
unworkable  and  dignity-destroying  wel- 
fare programs  now  In  effect:  Federal  rev- 
enue sharing  which  is  designed  as  a  step 
m  returning  responsibility  and  initiative 
to  State  and  local  governments;  new  di- 


rections in  manpower  training  that  once 
again  will  give  increased  responsibility 
to  local  governments  and  new  sums  for 
combating  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now  up  to  the  Con- 
gress to  implement  tins  budget,  to  pass 
appropriations  bills  this  year  in  time  to 
make  tiiem  truly  effective,  to  give  the 
President's  new  programs  the  support 
and  funds  they  need,  and,  above  all.  to 
stay  within  the  President's  budget  limi- 
tations 

Ml  Si>eaker.  with  two  balanced  budg- 
ets In  a  row  and  with  this  one  projected 
as  balanced,  it  is  obvious  that  a  major 
start  has  been  made  in  the  war  on  infla- 
tion. It  is  up  to  us  to  help  the  President 
msurc  that  that  war  succeeds.  One  way 
we  can  do  it  is  to  make  sure  that  when  we 
are  through  with  the  appropriations 
process,  we  have  given  the  President  a 
budget  surplus 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  budget  submitted 
by  the  President  today. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BUDGET  MESSAGE  SUBNCTTED  BY 
THE  PRESIDENT 

I  Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  rense  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. » 

Mr  'VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  initial 
review  of  the  1971  budget  request  of  the 
President,  it  appears  that  the  admini- 
stration's talk  on  pollution  was  just  so 
much  sham. 

It  apix-ars  that  contrary  to  public 
statements,  the  construction  grant  pro- 
gram for  public  waste  treatment  sys- 
tems will  be  $650  million — or  $150  million 
less  than  Congress  appropriated  In  fiscal 
1970.  It  further  appears  that  water  pol- 
lution research  funds,  so  vital  and  im- 
portant to  this  program,  are  being  cut 
back  from  $50.7  million  in  1970  to  $44.6 
million  in  1971. 

As  far  as  water  pollution  is  concerned, 
the  Pi-esident's  proposed  budget  indi- 
cates more  puff  than  performance. 


BUDGET  MESSAGE  SL^MITTED 
BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

I  Mr  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  m.atter.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
be  much  more  persuaded  by  the  Presi- 
dent's estimate  that  he  will  have  a  $1.3 
billion  surplus  in  the  1971  fiscal  budget 
If  the  track  record  for  both  Democratic 
and  Republican  Presidents  was  better  In 
predicting  budget  surpluses. 

Let  us  look  at  this  year.  President  Nix- 
on had  predicted  that  for  his  first  year  in 
office  he  would  show  a  $5.5  billion  surplus. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  Treasury  is 
now  predicting  only  a  $1.5  billion  sur- 
plus, for  fiscal  1970  even    after  we  have 
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eliminated  more  than  $6  billion  of  ex- 
penditures in  the  1970  budget. 

I  bciicve  that  even  the  $1.5  billion  es- 
timate of  surplus  will  disappear  wiien 
all  the  figures  are  in. 

Wlicn  we  look  at  the  disappointing 
corporate  profit  reports  for  the  last 
quarter  of  \i%Q,  and  when  we  look  at  the 
vast  wave  of  tax  selling  that  went  on 
during  the  month  of  December  because 
the  stock  market  failed  to  halt  its  down- 
ward spiral,  I  am  willing  to  bet,  when 
all  the  figures  are  in,  this  administra- 
tion will  find  Itself  with  a  deficit  for  fis- 
cal 1970.  And  I  believe  they  may  very 
well  have  a  deficit  in  fiscal  1971  imless  we 
aie  able  to  substantially  trim  the  Presi- 
dent's bud.uet  request. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
mornmg  Mr.  Milton  Friedman,  President 
Nixon's  No.  1  financial  adviser,  said  that 
we  are  now  in  a  full  scale  recession  and 
that  he  is  afraid  "that  the  President  Is 
overly  optimistic"  as  to  the  Nation's  abil- 
ity to  work  its  way  out  of  the  economic 
problem  we  now  have. 

I  do  not  believe  the  income  the  Presi- 
dent had  predicted  for  1970  is  goin^  to 
materialii'e.  Accordingly,  it  seems  to  me 
that  these  projections  of  surpluses  and 
profits  by  this  administration  for  1971, 
are  also  subject  to  very  careful  scrutiny 
in  view  of  the  past  performance  records. 


DEFICITS  AND  SURPLUSES 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  £ind  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
interested  in  the  remarks  of  my  colleague 
from  Illinois  with  respect  to  the  pros- 
pects for  deficits  rather  than  surpluses 
as  we  conclude  the  fiscal  year  1970  on 
June  30,  and  fiscal  1971  a  year  beyond 
that. 

The  gentleman  makes  great  claims 
about  what  he  has  contributed  to  cut- 
ting the  level  of  expenditures,  but  I  sus- 
pect the  gentleman  voted  for  the  move 
on  the  public  works  bill  to  add  $800  mil- 
lion for  waste  treatment  disposal  plants 
in  the  country.  That  is  way  over  and 
above  the  President's  budget,  and  that  is 
an  increase  in  expenditures. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  probably  sup- 
ported the  Increase  in  social  security 
benefits  to  15  percent  rather  than  10  per- 
cent, to  be  effective  January  1  rather 
than  April  1.  That  Involves  another  $1.2 
billion  increase  in  outgo  not  coimted  upon 
in  the  September  budget  review  show- 
ing a  $5.8  billion  stirplus. 

How  does  the  gentleman  piously  claim 
he  is  a  great  one  for  trying  to  help 
achieve  a  surplus  when  he  votes  for  those 
Increases  he  has  voted  for? 

How  about  the  $1.3  billion  increase  in 
the  HEW  bUl  the  gentleman  voted  for? 

Then  there  are  the  imcontrollables 
that  come  from  bad  fiscal  policies  of  the 
past.  Interest  on  the  public  debt  is  up 
$800  million.  Medicare  payments  are  up 
$350  million.  Unemployment  benefits  are 
up  $500  million.  'We  tire  really  suffering 
from  those  back  to  back  $25  billion  defi- 
cits in  the  latter  Johnson  years  and  the 
gentleman  contributed  to  it  by  voting 


for  practically  everything  that  came 
down  the  pike  in  those  days. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jaeld? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  raised 
a  beautiful  question.  The  President  had 
every  right  and  opportunity  in  the  world 
to  veto  that  public  works  bill.  'Why  did 
he  not?  He  had  every  right  to  veto  the 
$1  billion  for  additional  naval  ships.  Why 
did  he  not?  He  had  every  right  to  veto 
the  $40  million  extra  for  agriculture. 
Why  did  he  not?  He  took  it  out  of  the 
school  kids.  That  is  what  he  did. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  And  that  is  so  much 
hogwash.  The  President  is  actually  pro- 
posing substantial  increases  in  the  field 
of  education  and  health  services  as  a 
compromise  on  the  recently  vetoed  HEW 
bill.  Our  big  gripe  is  with  the  outmoded 
formulas  for  so-called  Impacted  aid  and 
that  is  where  the  big  reduction  in  the 
education  field  appeared  in  the  budget. 


WATER  POLLUTION 
EXPENDITURES 

(Mr.  McFALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  remarks  just  made  and  the 
$800  million  which  the  Congress  pro- 
vided for  water  pollution.  I  think  it  was 
quite  clear  from  the  remarks  made  that 
the  President  is  now  going  to  spend  the 
$800  million  which  the  Congress  pro- 
posed for  water  pollution  in  the  coming 
year.  This  is  some  $600  million  above 
what  he  wanted  in  the  first  place.  It  is 
obvious  now  to  everyone  that  this  is  the 
level  of  spending  necessary  to  conquer 
water  pollution  in  this  country  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  see  the  President  following 
the  lead  of  the  Congress. 


ECONOMIC  REPORT  OF  THE  PRES- 
IDENT—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

For  many  years  the  American  people 
have  been  seeking,  through  their  Gov- 
ernment, the  road  to  full  employment 
with  stable  prices. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  1960's  we  did 
have  price  stability — but  unemployment 
averaged  b^/z  percent  of  the  civilian  la- 
bor force. 

In  the  second  half  of  that  decade,  we 
did  have  relatively  fiill  employment — but 
with  sharply  rising  prices. 

After  5  years  of  sustained  unemploy- 
ment followed  by  5  years  of  sustained 
inflation,  some  have  concluded  that  the 
price  of  finding  work  for  the  unemployed 
must  be  the  hardship  of  inflation  for  all. 

I  do  not  agree. 


It  is  true  that  we  have  just  passed 
through  a  decade  when  the  economy 
spent  most  of  the  time  far  off  the  course 
of  reasonably  full  employment  and  price 
stability.  But  if  we  apply  the  hard  les- 
sons learned  from  the  sixties  to  the  dec- 
ade ahead,  and  add  a  new  realism  to  the 
management  of  our  economic  policies.  I 
believe  we  can  attain  the  goal  of  plenti- 
ful jobs  earning  dollars  of  stable  pur- 
chasing power. 

Those  lessons  are  plain : 

1  We  have  learned  that  Government 
itself  is  often  the  cause  of  wide  swings 
in  the  economy. 

2.  We  have  learned  that  there  is  a  hu- 
man element  in  economic  affairs — habit, 
confidence,  fear — and  that  the  economy 
cannot  be  managed  mechanistically  and 
wUl  not  suspend  its  laws  to  accommodate 
political  wishes. 

3.  We  have  learned  that  1-year  plan- 
ning leads  to  almost  as  much  confusion 
as  no  planning  at  all,  and  that  there  is  a 
need  to  increase  public  awareness  of 
long-range  trends  and  the  consequences 
for  future  years  of  decisions  taken  now. 

My  1970  Economic  Report  reflects 
these  lessons.  The  current  actions  we  are 
taking  are  designed  to  help  the  American 
economy  regain  its  balance;  the  plans  we 
are  making  are  designed  to  build  on  that 
balance  as  our  free  economy  grows  and 
responds  to  the  needs  of  its  citizens. 

"Stability  of  economic  policy,"  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  pointed  out,  "must  always 
be  the  prime  economic  need  of  this  coim- 
try.  This  stability  should  not  be  f  ossiliza- 
tion."  Stability  Is  a  means  to  an  end.  The 
end  we  seek  is  steady  growth,  predictable 
Government  action  in  maintaining  a 
soimd  economic  climate,  and  constant 
involvement  of  the  people  in  setting  their 
own  priorities. 

Accordingly,  this  Economic  Report 
"opens  up  the  books"  as  never  before. 

We  are  making  available  the  facts  and 
figures  that  will  enable  the  people  to 
make  more  intelligent  judgments  about 
tlie  future.  If  we  are  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  in  this  Nation,  we  must 
first  improve  the  quality  of  debate  about 
our  national  priorities.  In  this  Report, 
and  In  the  Budget  Message,  long-range 
projections  are  made  that  will  enable  the 
people  to  discuss  their  choices  more  effec- 
tively in  the  light  of  what  is  possible. 

In  the  real  world  of  economics,  there 
is  a  place  for  dreams — dreams  that  are 
realizable  if  we  make  the  hard  choices 
necessary  to  make  them  come  true. 

THE    TTSES     OF    OXTB.    NATIONAL    OtTTPUT 

We  have  placed  the  Nation's  larger 
decisions  in  the  context  of  a  picture  of 
the  total  resources  available  and  the 
comp>eting  claims  upon  them.  A  sum- 
mary of  this  analysis  is  contained  in 
Chapter  3  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers;  I  hope  it 
will  be  studied  carefully  and  its  prece- 
dent carried  forward  in  future  years. 

That  analysis  is  neutral  about  which 
options  and  claims  should  be  chosen. 
The  purpose  of  the  analysis  is  to  help 
everyone  observe  the  discipline  of  keep- 
ing claims  and  plans  within  the  limits 
of  our  capacity,  and  to  make  sure  that 
excessive  claims  do  not  prevent  us  from 
achieving  our  most  important  goals. 


2050 

Even  in  our  own  highly  productive  and 
KTOwmR  economy,  resources  arc  Umitec 
There  wnll  be  compeuUon  between  pri- 
vate and  government  uses  for  our  na- 
tional income.  competlUon  among  pro- 
grams within  government  budgets,  and 
competition  amonc  borrowers  for  t.ie 
limited  national  savings. 

Our  problem,  In  short.  wiU  be  to  choose 
wiselv  what  to  do  with  our  output  and 
incoriies    Large  as  thev  are,  the  claims 
upon  them,  what  people  expect  of  them, 
are  even  larger   If  we  add  the  expendi- 
tures that  consumers  will  want  to  make 
with  larger  incomes,  the  mvestment  that 
busines^-es   must   make  to   assure   rising 
productivity,    the   housing   construcuon 
needed  to  meet  the  current  shorUge  and 
the  demands  of  a  growing  population 
with  nsing  mcomes-  the  likely  expendi- 
tures of  State  and  local  govermnenUs   the 
costs  of  present  Federal  programs  p.us 
the  proposals  already  recommended  by 
this   Administration— we   f\nd   that   the 
total  would  nearly  exhaust  the  national 
output  until  1975    And  that  totAl  would 
not  include  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  of 
new  programs  that  are  commonly  urged 
upon  the  Government. 

We  shall  have  to  thmk  carefully  about 
how  to  choose  the  claims  upon  the  na- 
uonal  output  that  will  be  met,  since  -.ve 
cannot  meet  them  all  This  choice  is  not 
made  exclusively  or  even  maimy  by  t.ie 
Federal  Government.  It  is  mosUy  made 
by  the  Individuals  who  produce  the  out- 
put, earn  the  income,  and  decide  how  it 
should  be  spent   Nevertheless   a  Federal 
Government  with  a  budget  of  »200  bUlion 
has  a  great  influence  on  how  the  national 
output  IS  used  This  influence  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  output  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment u^es  Itself    The  taxes  the  Federal 
Government  collects,  the  grants  «  makes 
to  SUte  and  local  governments.  Its  bor- 
rowing or  repayment  of  debt,  influence 
the  purchases  of  private  citizens  and  of 
SUte  and  local  governments 

Personal    freedom    will    be    increased 
when  there  is  more  economy  in  govern- 
ment and  less  government  in  the  econ- 
omy    Economic    dominaUon.    like    any 
other  government  donrunation,   is  aaii- 
vterous  to  a  free  society,  no  matter  hcv. 
benevolent   its   auns    Freedom   depends 
on    our    recognizing    the    line    between 
domination  and  mfluence.  bet-een  con- 
trol and  euidaive  The  quality  of  lue  :.i 
America  depends  on  how  wisely  we  use 
U-.e  great  mfluence  that  Govenunent  ha^.^ 
We  know   that   existing   programs  o- 
Government   and  probable  demands  of 
the  private  sector  could  use  up  all  tae 
output  we  can  produce  for  several  years 
to  come    This  does  not  m^-an  that  we 
cannot  do  anyihinp  new    It  doe^  mean 
that  we  have  to  choose  If  we  decide  to  do 
something  new.  or  something'  more,  in 
one  direcUon   we  will  have   to  give  up 
somethmg   elsewhere    There   is  no   un- 
claimed pool  of  real  resources  from  which 
we  shall  be  able  to  satisfy  new  demands 
without   sacrificing   or   modifying   some 
exi-iting  claims 

If  we  fall  to  tailor  our  demands  con- 
sciously to  resources  available,  the  Ukely 
consequences  would  be  both  misdirection 
of  resources  and  inflation  We  have  seen 
thas  m  the  past  5  years.  Beginning  in 
mid- 1965   the  Government   imposed  on 
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the  economy  a  large  increase  in  nonde- 
fense  spending  and  the  demands  of  tne 
Vietnam  war  effort.  It  did  not.  however, 
face  up  >oon  enough  to  the  need  to  cut 
back  other  demands  by  raising  taxes  or 
bv  followitig  an  adequately  restrictive 
monetary  policy  Of  course.  faH'^f  >° 
uke  these  stops  did  not  relieve  us  of  the 
necessitv  of  cutting  back.  It  only  meant 
that  the  cutback  was  imposed  unfairly 
by  inflation,  rather  than  in  a  more  delib- 
erate and  equitable  way. 

THE  prxAknt  iNru,\noN 
Tl  p  inflation  unlea;  lied  after  mid-1965 
liad  gathered  powerfu'  mpmentum  bv  the 
time   this   Admin.stration   took   office   a 
vear  ago.  The  expertation  of  more  uifla- 
t  -a  wa--  widespread.  a.s  was  .skepticism 
cT  ti^c  detcrm.ination  of  Government  to 
control  It  Busines.ses.  anticipating  rising 
prices  and  cDst.s,  were  eager  to  invest  as 
earlv  as  pcssib'-p  and  ^\ere  willing  to  incur 
hiKh  interest  charges  that  they  would  pay 
la'er    m    presumably    cheaper    dollars. 
Workers  demanded  large  -.vage  mcrea'^es 
to  catch  up  with  past  mcrea.  o^  m  the  cost 
of  living  and  to  keep  up  \Mth  expected 
future     increases      Prices     were     being 
boosted  to  catch  up  \Mth  past  cost  in- 
creases and  to  keep  up  w.th  the  future. 
Inflation  waMii  full  tide 
The  mflationarv  iide  could  not  quicklv 
be  turned  At  lea'-t  it  could  not  be  turned 
quicklv  without  a  serious  recession  Such 
a   recession   would   lUself    have   brought 
hardship  to  milhoiv>  of  pei-.ple  Moreover, 
It  would  have  been  another  episode  in  the 
historv  of  stop-go  economic  pnlicy,  when 
the   need   was   to   introduce   an   era   of 
.steadiness  in  policy  that  could  yield  sta- 
bilitv  in  the  economy. 

Our  purpc^e  has  been  to  slow  down  the 
rapid  expansion  of  demand  flrmlv  and 
perslstentlv.  but  not  to  choke  off  demand 
so  abruptlv  as  to  injure  the  econ^>mv  The 
greater  price  stability  that  all  desired 
could  not.  given  a  concern  about  unem- 
plovment  come  quickly  This  transition 
would  take  place  m  several  steps,  each  of 
wh:ch  would  require  time,  and  only  at  the 
end  would  increases  in  the  price  level 
jIi'w  dc  wn 

1969  was  a  vear  of  proeress  ii  the  flpht 
against  inflation  For  the  flrst  time  since 
the  price  spiral  began,  there  was  a  sus- 
tained period  of  combined  fiscal  and 
monetarv  restraint  During  1969  the  ruse 
c  f  Federal  expenditure's  was  slowed  to  an 
•ncrea.se  of  $9  billion,  compared  with  an 
annual  average  of  $20  billion  in  3  preced- 
ing vears  In-tead  of  the  risin-;  budget 
deficits  of  earlier  yerrs  there  uas  a  sur- 
plus in  1969  Instead  of  the  money  supply 
expandin?  by  7  percent  as  In  1968,  it 
"•■ew  at  a  4  4-r)enent  annual  rate  in  the 
first  half  of  1969  and  at  a  0  7-percent  rate 
in  the  second  half 

The  growth  of  total  spending,  public 
and  private,  which  was  the  driving  force 
of  the  inflation,  slowed  markedly,  from 
9  4  percent  durinc  1968  to  6  8  percent 
dunru^  1969  and  an  annual  rate  of  4  4 
percent  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1969 
Tlus  decline  in  the  growth  of  spending 
was  inevitablv  accompanied  by  what  in 
October  I  called  "slowlnL!  pains  '•  Gains 
in  real  production  slowed  down.  Indus- 
trial production  declined.  Profits  drifted 
lower  as  margins  were  squeezed.  All  of 
these  slowing  pains  were  Increased,  and 


the  inflation  prolonged,  by  the  failure  of 
productivity  to  nse,  for  the  first  tune  In 
many  years 

And  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  there 
were  the  flrst  faint  signs  of  gain  on  the 
price  front.  Instead  of  continuing  to  ac- 
celerate, the  rate  of  mflation  itself  began 
to  level  out. 


THE    OCTLOOK    FOR     1970 

As  we  enter  1970  continuation  of  a  low- 
rate  of  growth  of  sales,  production,  and 
employment  for  several  months  seems 
probable.  Thereafter,  the  performance 
of  the  economy  will  depend  on  both  the 
continued  resolve  of  the  Government  and 
the  difllcult-to-predict  behavior  of  the 
private  sector. 

Government  policy  must  now  avoid 
three  possible  dangers.  One  is  that  after 
a  brief  lull  the  demand  for  output  would 
begin  to  rise  too  rapidly  and  rekindle  the 
inflatlonarv-  process,  as  happened  In 
1967  This  possibility  cannot  be  ignored. 
The  tax  bill  passed  in  December  reduced 
revenues  for  the  next  flscal  year  by  close 
to  $3  billion,  compared  to  my  original 
proposals,  requiring  the  Administration 
to  reduce  spending  plans  further  in  order 
to  retain  a  surplus.  Pressures  for  in- 
creased spending  threaten  to  shift  the 
budget  from  the  surplus  position  to  a 
deficit  bv  the  latter  part  of  calendar  1970 
unless  the  responsible  flscal  course  urged 
by  the  AdministraUon  is  accepted  by  the 
Congress. 

A  second  danger  we  must  consider  is 
that  the  moderate  and  necessary  slow- 
down   may    become    more    severe.    The 
highly    restrictive    stance   of    monetary 
pcllcv  is  one  reason  for  considering  this 
posslblUtv.  Moreover,  there  is  a  question 
whether  "the  rate  of  real  output  can  long 
remain  essentially  flat  without  more  ad- 
verse consequences  than  we  have  so  far 
experienced.   Until   now   the  unemploy- 
ment rate  has  remained  low.  partly  be- 
cause employers  have  retained  workers 
despite  growing  signs  of  sluggishness  in 
sales  However,  they  may  be  unwlUmg  to 
do  thLs  for  long  with  profits  shrinkmg. 
A  third  danger  is  that  although  the 
economy  remains  on  the  path  of  slow  rise, 
and  avoids  either  serious  recession  or 
•revived"  inflation,  this  is  achieved  with 
such  tight  credit  conditions  as  to  para- 
lyze   the    housmg    industry,    preventmg 
needed  additions  to  the  supply  of  homes 
and  apartmenU.  A  Federal  budget  deficit, 
which  would  require  the  Treasury  to  be- 
come again  a  net  borrower  in  the  capital 
markets,  taking  funds  that  would  other- 
wise go  to  other  users,  might  bring  this 
about  This  is  one  reason  why  I  continue 
to   stress   the    imporUnce   of   a   strong 
budget  position. 

Our  objective  Ls  to  avoid  these  dangers 
as  we  achieve  sUbUity.  A  necessary  con- 
dition for  doing  this  is  to  keep  the  Fed- 
eral budget  in  balance  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 

A  prudent  flscal  policy,  avoiding  the 
risks  of  returning  to  budget  deficits,  and 
a  prudent  moneUry  pohcy,  avoiding  the 
risks  of  overly  long  and  overly  severe  re- 
straint, offer  the  best  promise  of  reUev- 
ing  strains  and  distortions  in  financial 
markets,  bringing  interest  rates  down, 
and  encouraging  a  sustainable  and  order- 
ly forward  movement  of  the  enonomy. 
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After  some  months  of  slow  expansion 
of  sales,  output,  and  employment,  which 
seems  likely,  a  moderately  quicker  pace 
later  In  the  year  would  be  consistent  with 
continued  progress  in  reducing  the  rate 
of  Inflation. 

The  goal  of  policy  should  therefore  be 
moderately  more  rapid  economic  expan- 
sion in  the  latter  part  of  1970  than  we 
have  recently  been  experiencing  or  ex- 
pect for  several  months  ahead.  Keeping 
the  Federal  budget  in  balance,  as  I  have 
recommended,  and  a  moderate  degree  of 
monetary  restraint  will  help  achieve  this 
result.  This  combination  of  policies  would 
also  permit  residential  construction  to 
revive  and  betrin  a  rise  toward  the  path 
of  housebuilding  required  by  our  grow- 
ing number  of  families  needing  homes 
and  apartments. 

As  far  as  can  now  be  foreseen,  this 
pattern  of  developments  through  the 
year  could  be  achieved  with  a  gross  na- 
tional product  for  1970  of  about  $985 
billion.  This  would  be  S'i  percent  above 
that  for  19G9.  A  slov.dowii  in  the  rate  of 
increase  of  consimier  prices  Is  a  reason- 
able expectation  in  this  economic  out- 
look. 

An  unfortunate  cost  of  ha\1ng  allowed 
the  inflation  to  rim  for  so  long  is  that  It 
courts  the  risk  of  .=ome  rise  in  unemploj'- 
ment.  The  policy  of  fii^m  and  pei-sistent 
disinflation  on  which  we  have  embarked, 
however,  holds  out  the  best  hope  of 
keeping  that  risk  low. 

This  risk  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  promptly  enacting  the  legislation  this 
Administration    has    reccmmended    for 
manpower  training,  tmemployment  com- 
pensation, and  welfare  systems: 
— The   proposed   Manpower  Training 
Act  would  not  only  bring  about  bet- 
ter  planning   and   management   of 
training    programs:    it   would    also 
trigfier  an  automatic  increase  in  ap- 
propriations for  these  programs  if 
the    national    unemploj-ment    rate 
reaches  4.5  percent  for  3  consecutive 
months. 
— The    unemployment    compensation 
legislation  would  increase  coverage, 
encourage  States  to  Improve  bene- 
fits, and  provide  for  Federal  financ- 
ing of  extended   benefits  if  unem- 
ployment of  insured  workers  exceeds 
4.5  percent  for  3  consecutive  months. 
— The    proposed    Family    Assistance 
Program     would     provide     Income 
support  for  poor  families  with  chil- 
dren, whether  headed  by  a  male  or  a 
female,  while  providing  strong  in- 
centives  and   assistance   for   those 
who  can  do  so  to  find  and  accept 
employment. 
Because  our  expanding  and  dynamic 
economy  must  have  strong  and  innova- 
tive financial  institutions  if  our  national 
savings  are  to  be  utilized  effectively,  I 
shall  appoint  a  commission  to  study  our 
financial  structure  and  make  recommen- 
dations to  me  for  needed  changes. 

In  1970,  we  are  feeling  the  postponed 
pinch  of  the  late  sixties.  If  responsible 
policies  had  been  followed  then,  the 
problems  of  1970  would  be  much  easier. 
But  we  cannot  undo  the  errors  of  the 
past.  We  have  no  choice  now  but  to  cor- 
rect them,  and  to  avoid  repeating  them. 


STRKNCTHENING    THE    WORLD    ECONOMY 

The  achievement  of  greater  balance 
and  stability  in  our  own  economy  is  also 
important  for  international  finance  and 
trade.  The  dollar  is  not  only  our  cur- 
rency; it  provides  the  principal  vehicle 
for  world  trade  and  pajrments.  We  are 
the  world's  largest  exporter  and  importer, 
and  instability  in  the  United  States — 
whether  it  involves  inflation  or  reces- 
sion— has  unsettling  effects  on  the  world 
economy.  Inflationary  pressures  arising 
in  the  United  States  have  added  to  infla- 
tionary problems  in  other  countries  In 
recent  years.  The  long  inflation  has  also 
weakened  our  trading  position.  However, 
with  the  restraining  of  excessive  demand 
in  1969,  the  deteiioratlon  In  our  trade 
balance  has  been  arrested. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  to  note  im- 
provements in  the  international  mone- 
tary scene  diuing  the  peist  year  with  the 
Introduction  of  Special  Drawing  Rights 
said  with  the  realignment  of  several  im- 
portant currencies.  In  cooperation  with 
other  cotmtries.  we  are  actively  investi- 
gating other  ways  to  make  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system  more  stable  and 
orderly,  and  to  give  more  attention  to 
International  coordination  smd  synchro- 
nization in  the  managem.ent  of  domestic 
economic  policies. 

Although  a  high  and  rising  level  of  in- 
ternational trade  can  add  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  United  States  and  other 
countries.  Imports  from  time  to  time  may 
cause  domestic  dislocations.  Since  the 
gains  from  International  trade  are  en- 
joyed by  the  coimtry  as  a  whole,  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  the  costs  of  trade-associ- 
ated dislocations  be  spread  more  evenly. 
The  trade  bill  presented  to  the  Congress 
in  November  contains  practical  adjust- 
ment assistance  and  escape-clause  provi- 
sions that  would  soften  the  imp>act  of 
Import  competition  in  cases  where  it 
harms  our  own  workingmen.  It  also  in- 
cludes the  repeal  of  the  American  selling 
price  method  of  tariff  evaluation,  a  step 
which  Is  important  In  reducing  the  non- 
tariff  barriers  to  U.S.  exports. 

Trade  Is  vital  to  the  progress  of  the 
less  develop)ed  countries  of  the  world. 
With  other  industrialized  nations,  the 
United  States  is  exploring  ways  of  en- 
abling less  developed  nations  to  partici- 
pate more  In  the  growing  volume  of  in- 
ternational trade. 

SEVEN  BASIC   PKINCIPLES 

Since  this  Is  my  first  Economic  Report, 
it  is  in  order  for  me  to  set  out  the  basic 
principles  that  will  continue  to  guide  the 
management  of  economic  policy  in  mj- 
Administration : 

First,  the  integrity  and  purchasing 
poicer  of  the  dollar  must  he  assured.  To 
re-create  confidence  in  a  secure  future, 
we  must  achieve  that  reasonable  stability 
of  the  price  level  which  has  been  so 
severely  eroded  since  mid- 1965.  The  un- 
fairness of  a  steeply  rising  cost  of  living 
must  not  again  be  inflicted  on  this 
Nation. 

Second,  our  economic  policy  must  con- 
tinue to  emphasize  a  high  utilization  of 
the  Nation's  productive  resources.  We 
must  maintain  a  vigorous  and  expand- 
ing economy  to  provide  Jobs  for  our 
growing  labor  force. 


Third,  we  must  achieve  a  steadier  and 

more  evenhanded  management  of  our 
economic  policies.  Business  and  labor 
carmot  plan,  and  consumers  and  home- 
buyers  cannot  effectively  manage  their 
affairs,  when  Government  alternates  be- 
tween keeping  flrst  the  accelerator  and 
then  the  brake  pedal  to  the  floor. 

Fourth,  Government  must  say  what  it 
means  and  mean  what  it  says.  Economic 
credibility  is  the  basis  for  confidence, 
and  confidence  in  turn  is  the  basis  for  an 
ongoing  prosperity. 

Fifth,  we  must  preserve  and  sustain 
the  free  market  economy  in  order  to 
raise  the  standard  of  living  of  every 
American.  The  most  basic  improvement 
in  our  national  life  during  the  last  three 
decades  has  come  through  the  doubling 
of  real  purchasing  power  that  our  free 
competitive  economy  has  delivered  to 
the  average  American  family.  No  Gov- 
ernment programs  during  that  period 
begin  to  approach  this  doubling  of  real 
income  per  family  as  a  source  of  our  Im- 
proving economic  well-being.  Govern- 
ment now  has  both  the  ability  and  the 
duty  to  sustain  a  general  climate  for 
stabiUty  and  growth,  but  it  must  do  so  in 
the  firm  conviction  that  only  a  free 
economy  provides  maximum  scope  for 
the  knowledge,  innovativeness,  and 
creative  powers  of  each  individual. 

Sixth,  we  must  involve  the  American 
people  in  setting  goals  and  priorities  by 
providing  accurate,  credible  data  on  the 
long-range  choices  open  to  them,  making 
possible  much  better  informed  public 
discussion  about  using  the  resources  we 
tvill  have  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
future.  The  1970  Annual  Report  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  is  a  long 
first  step  in  that  direction. 

Finally,  the  free  economy  of  the  future 
will  rest  squarely  on  the  foundation  of 
genuinely  equal  opportunity  for  aU. 
Some,  because  of  race  or  national  origin, 
find  themselves  situated  far  back  of 
the  starting  line  in  our  economy.  Others 
by  the  happenstance  of  health,  acci-« 
dental  injurj',  education,  or  economic 
background  are  unable  to  participate 
fully  in  our  economic  life:  still  others  be- 
come casualties  of  obsolete  skills.  We  are 
deeply  committed  to  make  a  reality  of  the 
promise  of  an  equal  opportunity  in  life, 
so  that  the  fruits  of  our  economic  prog- 
ress and  abundance  will  become  avsul- 
able  to  aU.  The  national  conscience  de- 
mands it,  human  dignity  requires  it, 
and  our  free  and  open  economic  system 
cannot  be  fully  effective  without  it. 
Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  February  2,  1970. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC 
REPORT 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  sind  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  lack  of 
a  sense  of  urgency  as  to  this  Nation's 
current  economic  dilemma  best  char- 
acterizes President  Nixon's  1970  eco- 
nomic report.  The  country  continues  to 
experience  its  worst  inflationary  binge 
In  20  years.  We  witnessed  a  6.1  percent 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living  In  1969.  Real 
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take  home  pay  of  fdCiory  -Aorkcrs  whicn 
had  rue-'i  steadily  during  8  Democratic 
veai-s.  decl.nea  duria*;  laat  years  lourth 
uaarter.  La^t  wetk.  BLS  further  reported 
that  January  sa.v  who.e.-ale  prices  suit:- 
ins  up>vard  a:  an  8.4  percent  annual 
rate,  a  sure  iun  of  a  new  sharp  escala- 
tion m  retail  p.  ices  in  tiie  immediate 
future. 

Key  economic  indicators,  en  the  other 
hand!  pouit  an  e\er  starrer  picture  of 
an  economy  deterioraung  at  a  rapidly 
accelerating  pace  The  growth  rate  de- 
clined durin^'  the  fourth  quarter  of  1969. 
durable  i^oocis  orders  are  off,  industrial 
production  ha^  dropped  steadily  since 
AUiTUst.  consumer  confidence  as  rejected 
in  buyms  plans  ha^  weakened.  Car  sales 
do'.vn m  1969  are  headed  lower  this  year 
We  have  heavier  unsold  inventories,  re- 
tail sales  are  slusKii^h  and  housing 
starts  have  declined  S"*  percent  smce 
President  Ni.xon  took  office.  So  serious 
has  become  tlie  current  downturn  that 
an  econoniL^t  with  such  impeccable  con- 
servative credentials  as  Prof.  Miiton 
Fnedman.  of  the  Univer^^ity  of  Chicago. 
now  flatly  labels  it  a  recession. 

I  continue  to  .search  both  the  Presi- 
dent s  Economic  Report  and  that  of  tiie 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  in  vain  for 
any  realistic  proposals  aimed  at  copmz 
■Aith  either  our  inflation,  or  the  Nation's 
economic  stagnation  Their  absence  I 
fear  may  require  future  historians  to  cite 
1970  OS  that  year  m  which  the  United 
States  achieved  that  previously  regarded 
as  econonucally  unattainable:  full  blown 
Inflation  and  widespread  unemployment 
at  one  and  the  same  time 

Equally  disturbins;   I  find   the  tradi- 
tional Republican  economic  myopia  with 
which  the  Pres:dent  and  his  economic 
advisers  apparently  view  the  long-term 
econonruc  needs  of  the  coming  decade 
The  phrase  -stability  of  economic  policy" 
which  receives  the  Presidents  approba- 
tion bears  a  most  unfortimate  similanty 
to  that  economic  nostr.im  of  the  1950's 
"sustainable     economic     growth."     The 
"sustainable  econom.ic  growth"  doctrine 
of   George    Humphrey,    Maunce   Stans. 
Rav-mond  Saulniers.  and  company,   re- 
sulted  m   :i  sluccish   growth   and   three 
recessions  durme  the  years  from  1953  to 
1961   The  cramped  economic  philosophy 
of    the   Eisenhower   administration    re- 
sulted m  starvation  for  the  public  sector 
of  the  economy.  Schools,  ma^ss  transit, 
housing,  perks  and  community  facilities 
were   all  short-changed,  our  cities  de- 
tenorated  and  next  to  nothing  was  done 
about  pollution.  Not  only  did   the  Na- 
tions economic  pie  fall  to  >rrow  but  of 
equal  importance,  partly  because  of  that 
failure,  the  slice  of  that  pie  required  for 
healthv  ccmmunitv  life  m  an  Increas- 
ingly urbanised  society  actually  declined. 
We  th'.:s  failed  tratricaUy  to  keep  pace 
with  expanding  needs.  In  retrospect,  it 
Is  clear  that  the  1950"s  represent  one  of 
the  sadde.-;t  chapters  In  Amencan  eco- 
nomic hictorv.  second  probably  only  to 
that  of  the  Hoover  administration.  The 
blame  for  many  of  the  problems  which 
beset  our  society  today  is  clearly  the  re- 
sult of  the  8  years  this  Nation  spent  be- 
calmed on  an  economic  dead  sea  dunng 
the  1950  s.  George  Humphrey's  class  "B  ' 
production  was  must  assuredly  an  eco- 


nomic flop  when  released  m  the  fifties. 
Its  renin  at  this  late  liuur  could  very  well 
mean  economic  disaster  for  this  Nation 
and  Che  entire  free  world. 

Mr  McFALL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  have  had  little  oppor- 
tunity to  personally  it  view  the  Presi- 
dent's tconom.c  Heron  to  the  Cnngress. 
News  stones  :n  tlie  weekend  papers  pro- 
vide the  maj'jMty  of  inform;ition  avail- 
able because  we  did  not  receive  the  mes- 
sage until  today. 

Ho.vevtr.  a  i-eftding  of  the  President's 
sutemcnt  of  transmittal  Is  deeply  disap- 
pomtuig.  It  is  d:sappuint:ng  because  of 
Its  obviovs  return  by  this  admmistration 
to  the  past  and  disc:  edited  economic 
policits  of  the  1950  s  which  brought  on 
recessiun.^  and  unemployment.  It  is  dis- 
appointi'u^  because  cf  its  partisanship, 
and  the  failure  to  responsibly  recognize 
the  problems  of  mllrtion  and  rismg  costs 
Instead  of  shewing  the  needed  leader- 
.ship.  the  Presidents  mes.sage  seeks  to 
blame  someone  else  for  the  countrj 's  eco- 
nomic troubles  It  is  true  tliat  there  was 
inflation  when  he  took  over,  but  not 
nearly  ;.o  .severe  as  now  It  is  true  prices 
were  rising  when  he  took  over,  but  not 
nearly  so  rapidly  as  under  this  admin- 
istration. It  is  true  that  interest  rates 
were  too  iugh.  but  not  approaching  to- 
day's exce.ss  rates  that  favor  big  inter- 
ests. 

The  old  political  trick  of  setting  up 
straw  men  as  the  cause  of  one's  own  fail- 
ures Will  not  work  in  the  1970s.  There 
must  be  real  recognition  of  the  problems, 
and  understanding  of  the  failures  of  1969, 
if  tins  admini.stration  is  to  make  anv 
progress  m  fighting  inflation.  No  matter 
how  the  administration  seeks  to  cover 
up  Its  mistaken  policies  with  smooth 
phrases,  the  facts  are  not  changed — we 
art-  ui  a  recession,  we  have  policies  that 
favor  the  big  concentrated  industries  and 
bic  money  interests  at  the  expense  of  the 
low-  and  middle-income  Americans,  and 
the  .small  bu^me.vimiin  is  at  a  terrible 
disadvantage  because  of  the  highest  in- 
terest rates  m  over  100  years  And  the 
housui?  industry  is  in  a  depression  at  a 
time  when  millions  of  homes  arc  needed 
We  must  remind  Mr  Nixon  that  he  is 
row  the  President,  and  ihf  repeated  ref- 
erences to  the  past  and  the  continuing 
effort  to  b'ame  I  yndon  Johnson.  John  F. 
Kennedy,  o.-  previous  ptiiicymakers  is  a 
refusi'.l  to  face  up  to  the  real  problems 
confronting  this  countrv 

I  await  some  Presidential  leadersiiip 
I  am  not  really  interested  in  excuses.  I 
am  interested  ui  a  change  in  attitude 
that  will  right  the  economy  that  is  tilt- 
ing toward  even  greater  pioblems  under 
current  administration  ;>ii!icies 

Mr  O'HARA.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent'-s  Ecoraimic  Report  to  Congre.<;s  con- 
tains what  must  be  one  of  the  most  in- 
credible statements  in  the  annals  of  eco- 
nomic history  In  the  m.e.-sage  transmit- 
ting: the  report.  President  Nixon  stated: 
"1969  was  a  year  of  progress  in  the  fight 
against  inflation." 

If.  indeed.  19C9  was  a  year  of  progress 
in  the  fight  against  inflation,  heaven  help 
us  in  1970  and  into  the  future.  For  if 
the  biggest  rise  in  prices  smce  the  Ko- 
rean war.  which  came  in  1969  is  progress: 
If  the  increase  in  interest  rates  In  1969 


to  the  highest  level  in  over  a  centurj'. 
IS  progress;  If  the  greatest  profits  for 
money  lenders  since  the  panic  of  the 
1800  s  IS  progress,  then  by  Webster's  dic- 
tionary Is  sadly  outdated. 

How  anyone  can  look  at  the  record  of 
1S69  and  clami  progress  in  the  fight 
against  inflation  is  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  those  who  know  the  record. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  statement  is  patently 
false,  and  one  more  example  of  this  ad- 
mmistiat.ons  effort  to  substitute  rhet- 
oric fur  reality. 

Ill  1969.  the  cost  of  living  ro'^e  6.1  per- 
cent, about  one-third  faster  than  in  1968 
and  over  twice  as  fast  as  the  previous  8 
ytars'  avcrai;e  la  1960.  the  increased  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government  alone  in  in- 
terest on  its  debt  was  about  $1  billion — 
all  due  to  the  excessive  interest  rates 
which  were  raised  again  and  again  dur- 
ing the  year.  In  1969,  the  cost  of  basic 
raw  materials  ro.se  11  percent,  compared 
to  only  2  percent  in  1968. 

That  Is  progress?  That  is  fighting  in- 
flation'' 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  such  in- 
credible head-in-the-sand  reasoning  is 
the  major  shortcomir':  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration policies  which  are  creating 
the  worst  inflation  In  two  decades.  It  is 
the  same  faulty  reasoning  which  causes 
the  President  to  reject  the  use  of  his 
pow.nful  OfTice  in  the  fight  against  in- 
flation. It  is  the  same  reasoning  which 
favors  the  big  interests  at  the  expense 
of  the  millions  of  American  taxpayers. 
This  Congress  gave  the  President  a 
budget  surplus  in  1969.  and  cut  the  Pres- 
ident's own  appropriations  budgets  re- 
quests by  $5.6  billion  to  give  him  another 
balanced  budget  m  1970.  This  Congress 
also  gave  the  President  strong  anti-in- 
flation legislation  to  control  credit  and 
push  dov^n  interest  rates,  and  he  refused 
to  use  It. 

It  Ls  time  for  the  administration  to  ad- 
mit its  own  errors,  and  get  down  to  the 
serious  business  of  trying  to  restore  san- 
ity in  the  economy. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent. 7  days  after  he  assumed  oflBce, 
gave  a  green  light  to  the  concentrated 
industries  to  start  raising  prices  He  said 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  not 
intervene  in  pricing  and  wage  deter- 
minations. 

After  one  of  the  most  inflationary 
years  in  modern  history,  one  would  think 
the  President  would  recognize  his  mis- 
take, and  try  to  do  something  about  soar- 
ing prices,  to  ase  his  own  office  and  the 
powers  of  the  Presidency  to  fisTht  infla- 
tion. But  he  reiterated  his  position  at  a 
Friday  press  conference,  and  again  in 
hLs  Economic  Report  to  the  Congress. 

The  President  Is  wrong  in  hLs  assess- 
ment of  what  lie  can  do  with  the  powers 
and  moral  suasion  of  his  office.  Both 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  provrd  that  the 
powers,  effectively  used,  could  have  a  re- 
straining effect  on  prices  by  concentrated 
industries.  TIils  use  of  Presidential  pow- 
ers IS  certainly  no  cure-all.  but  it  is  one  of 
the  strongest  tools  in  the  hands  of  an 
activist  and  decisive  President. 

Whatever  is  said  about  the  years  1961 
through  1966.  facts  will  not  change.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  real  income  went 
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up,  purchasing  power  of  the  average 
wage  earner  advanced,  and  the  inflation- 
ary pressures  were  contained  much  bet- 
ter than  imder  this  administration. 
Every  index — cost  of  living,  productivity, 
the  stock  market,  interest  rates,  basic 
materials  prices,  cost  of  services,  infla- 
tion— every  single  one  shows  the  result 
of  the  timidity  of  this  administration. 

Now,  as  we  enter  the  1970's,  with  the 
indicators  pointing  to  even  more  infla- 
tion, even  hi.iher  interest  rates,  and  even 
greater  declines  in  productivity,  this 
administration  refuses  to  recognize  its 
inflationary  mistakes.  It  Is  playing  the 
same  old  traine  that  did  not  work  in  1969. 
It  is  basing  all  its  hopes  on  a  policy  of 
tight  money  and  a  budget  balanced  by 
some  recognizable  eimmlcks,  while  it 
refuses  to  use  some  of  its  strongest  anti- 
inflation  powers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  insertion  in 
the  Record  a  thought-provoking  article 
written  by  Arthur  M.  Okun.  now  a  senior 
fellow  at  Brookings  Institutions  and 
former  chairman  of  the  economic  ad- 
visers for  President  Johnson.  Mr.  Okun 
does  not  seek  to  alibi  the  mistakes  of  the 
past  administration,  but  lays  out  the 
facts  for  all  to  clearly  see — and  the  over- 
powerina  fact  is  that  Presidential  power, 
used  properly,  can  have  a  tremendous 
effect  on  the  economy  and  restraining 
piices.  I  call  special  attention  to  some 
of  the  ciinparisons  in  price  rises  in  the 
year  1[(G9  and  previous  years. 

If,  indeed,  the  blame  for  the  astronom- 
ical increase  in  prices  in  19C9  could  be 
placed  on  spending  alone  in  prior  years, 
then  why  were  prices  accelerating  only 
at  a  fraction  of  the  1969  rate  in  1968  and 
in  previous  years i* 

I  submit  this  article  for  perusal  of  my 
colleagues,  and  for  comparison  of  years 
past  anl  tlie  excessive  inflationarj-  year 
of  1969: 

T.iE  Contholixd  Expesiment  of  1969 

(By   .Arthur  M.   Okun    senior  fellow, 
Brookings  Institution'') 

In  Jtnuary  10C3,  President  Nixon  made 
clear  ins  intention  no*,  to  attempt  to  Influ- 
ence particular  price  land  wage)  decisions  in 
the  private  econ uny.  Tins  pronouncement 
reoresenicd  a  ciiscreve  sliUt  from  the  policies 
oi  the  Johnson  adniinlsiraiiou.  During  1969, 
a  \ery  ra;.rV;ea  acceleration  of  prices  took 
place  .n  tho  e  industr.es  which  had  been 
responsive  to  GTvernnient  appeals  and  criti- 
cism during  1966-68.  According  to  the  evi- 
dence set  forth  below,  somewhere  between 
',  and  1  percent  of  extra  inflation  In  the 
!ucl\»strl.'\l  wholesale  price  index  may  be  at- 
tributed TO  the  .shift  in  policy.  Since  the  In- 
dex of  industrial  wholesale  prices  rose  4.0 
porccnl  during  1969  as  compared  with  2.5 
percent  during  1968,  that  extra  price  increase 
repre!!ents  between  one-third  and  two- thirds 
cf  the  a:c'  !eroUnn. 

In  the  table.  I  have  listed  those  published 
components  of  tlie  wholesale  industrial  price 
Index  which  I  believe  were  directly  respon- 
sive to  administration  persuasion  In  one  or 
more  specific  instances  during  1966-68.  Ob- 
viously, some  Judgment  was  required  to  com- 
pile that  list,  but  inclusion  or  exclusion  of 
borderline  cases  does  not  change  the  results 
appreciably.  The  big  items — steel,  copper, 
aluminum,  petroleum,  automobUes — are  not 
on  the  borderline. 


Speclflc  Instances  of  White  House  app>eals 
for  restraint  to  these  industries  and  several 
others  are  on  the  public  record.  Naturally,  I 
was  aware  that  19Q9  price  performance  was 
not  an  appropriate  criterion  for  Inclusion. 
Nonetheless,  I  vtdjsh  I  had  formulated  the 
list  (and  had  It  notarized!)  In  January  1969. 
For  lack  of  a  better  term,  I  shall  call  these 
"responsive  prices" — I.e.,  responsive  to  White 
House  persuasion  during  1966-68. 

The  list  of  responsive  prices  is  confined 
to  "Jawbone"  cases;  It  excludes  such  Items  as 
lumber  and  hides  where  prices  were  influ- 
enced, m  my  Judgment,  by  other  Btructural 
policies.  Finally,  the  list  is  limited  to  the 
product  prices  that  were  responsive  in  a  fairly 
direct  manner.  For  example,  I  did  not  mclude 
machinery  made  of  steel,  although  its  price  is 
affected  Indirectly  by  steel  prices. 

The  responsive  list  accounted  in  Decem- 
ber 1968  for  22^2  percent  of  the  total  weight 
in  the  index  of  industrial  wholesale  prices, 
or  16'/2  percent  of  the  comprehensive  whole- 
sale price  index  (which  Includes  farm,  food, 
and  feed  products  as  well  as  Industrials) .  The 
relative  Importance  of  the  listed  Items  varies 
greatly — passenger  cars  get  100  times  the 
weight  of  alloyed  aluminum  ingot. 

During  1961-65,  prices  of  the  responsive 
group  were  especially  stable.  Between  Decem- 
ber 1960  and  December  1965,  the  index  for 
the  responsive  group  rose  only  0.1  percent  a 
year,  on  average,  while  the  index  for  all  other 
(I.e.,  nonllsted)  Industrials  crept  up  at  an 
average  annual  rate  of  0.5  percent.  No  clear 
Inference  about  the  Impact  cf  price  guide- 
posts  can  be  drawn  directly  from  this  dif- 
ferential in  overall  price  performance.' 

The  responsive  group  Is  not  a  typical  or 
random  selection  of  Industrial  products  In 
any  sense:  and  their  prices,  as  a  group,  can- 
not be  expected  to  behave  exactly  like  other 
industrials.  During  the  early  sixties,  some  of 
the  listed  products  displayed  exceptional  pro- 
ductivity advances,  which  could  account  for 
the  better  price  record.  The  appeals  from 
the  Government  during  the  period  were 
broad  rather  than  pinpointed,  apart  from 
the  celebrated  episode  of  April  1962  In- 
volving steel  prices. 

During  the  inflation  of  the  next  three 
years,  1966-68,  the  price  index  of  the  re- 
sponsive group  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of 
1.7  percent;  meanwhile  all  other  Industrials 
ad'-anced  at  an  annual  rate  cf  2.3  percent. 
In  each  of  those  three  years,  the  percentage 
increase  of  the  price  index  of  the  resjxinsive 
group  was  no  more  than  that  of  all  other 
Industrials,  even  though  demand  grew 
especially  strongly  for  many  of  the  listed 
items.  Again,  the  overall  differential  cannot 
be  reliably  attributed  to  Government  ap- 
I>eals  for  restraint,  although  several  specific 
rollbacks  and  reversals  of  announced  price 
increases  provided  evidence  of  some  stabiliz- 
ing Impact. 

The  events  of  1969  provide  a  much  better 
basis  for  making  a  Judgment.  The  distinct 
shift  In  White  House  posture  produced  a  sit- 
uation about  as  close  to  a  controlled  experi- 
ment as  we  are  ever  likely  to  find  In  observ- 
ing the  Inherently  complex  relationship  be- 
tween private  decisions  on  prices  and  the 
attitudes  of  Government  officials.  In  light  of 
the  three — indeed  eight — previous  years  of 
experience,  anyone  who  believed  that  the  re- 
sponsive prices,  as  a  group,  had  not  been  In- 
fluenced by  White  House  persuasion  should 
have  expected  them  to  rise  no  more  rapidly 
than  other  industrials  in  1969. 

However,  during  1969,  they  advanced  6.0 
percent,  substantially  faster  than  the  3.5  per- 
cent average  increase  of  all  other  industrials. 
The  acceleration  of  prices  for  the  responsive 
group  was  4.3  percent  over  the  average   of 


1966-68,  while  that  for  all  other  Industrlala 
was  only  1.2  percent.  To  put  It  another  way, 
the  Index  of  responsive  prices  rose  3'-j  times 
as  rapidly  during  1969  as  during  1966-68, 
while  the  index  for  other  industrials  In- 
creased II2  times  as  fast  as  previously.  And 
the  pattern  of  marked  acceleration  was  wide- 
spread, extending  to  petroleum,  steel,  copper, 
altiminom,  passenger  cars,  glass  containers, 
cigarettes,  newsprint,  photographic  supplies, 
and  pajjerboard.  The  exceptions  were  sulfur 
products,  tires,  tin  cans,  and  laundry  eqxilp- 
ment.  There  were  exceedingly  few  new  wage 
settlements  that  could  have  accounted  for 
any  acceleration.  To  be  sure,  special  supply 
forces  encouraged  price  rises  in  some  areas — 
just  as  they  generated  a  major  decline  In 
sulfur.  But  the  pronounced  and  pervasive 
pattern  cannot  be  reasonably  explained  as 
resulting  from  "bad  breaks." 

I  h.ive  heard  It  conjectured  that  moral 
suasion  was  beginning  to  lose  Its  grip  In  any 
event  before  the  change  of  administration. 
The  facts  of  1968  do  not  fit  that  conjecture. 
During  1968.  the  differential  between  the  re- 
sponsive group  and  other  Industrials  was 
especially  wide;  the  former  rose  1.0  percent 
while  the  latter  advanced  2.9  percent.  Surely, 
the  1968  result  was  a  typical — benefiting  par- 
ticularly from  price  declines  in  Important 
petroleum  and  copper  products,  when  supply 
eased.  But  any  reading  of  the  1968  record 
wlU  reveal  no  emerging  tendency  for  the 
price  performance  of  the  responsive  group 
to  deteriorate  relative  to  other  industrial 
products. 

Indeed,  in  light  of  the  facts  of  1968,  skep- 
tics may  oe  tempted  to  embrace  an  alterna- 
tive hypothesis,  which  I  have  never  heard  so 
far.  It  would  conjecture  that  1968  was  an 
unusually  "lucky"  year  in  the  price  perform- 
ance of  the  responsive  group,  and  that  the 
1969  acceleration  represented  an  unwinding 
cf  favorable  transitory  factors.  But  on  that 
hypothesis,  the  acceleration  in  1969  should 
have  been  coiicentrated  In  those  commodi- 
ties whose  price  performance  had  been  es- 
I>ecla!;y  favorable  in  1968.  It  was  not. 

I  conclude  that  the  shift  in  Govenunent 
policy  is  central  and  crucial  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  especially  large  sp>eedup  of  the 
responsive  prices  during  1969.= 

It  Is  exceedingly  difficult — and  yet  essen- 
tial— to  convert  this  judgment  Into  an  esti- 
mate of  the  effect  en  the  overall  level  of 
industrial  prices.  Obviously,  the  issue  Is 
whether  and  how  much  overall  Inflation  was 
stimulated  by  the  shift  In  policy.  Paul  Mc- 
cracken has  said:  "We  are  concerned  with 
restraining  the  average  level  of  prices,  and 
restraining  even  a  significant  number  of  in- 
dividual prices  and  wages  may  not  restrain 
the  averaige  level  but  may  only  divert  Infla- 
tionary pressure  and  make  other  wages  and 
prices  rise  more."  * 

One  can.  Indeed,  conceive  of  full  diversion 
of  inflationary  pressure  as  an  extreme  fwesl- 
blUty.  But  I  suggest  that  no  diversion  of 
Inflationary  presstire  is  a  much  more  real- 
istic working  assumption. 

First  of  all,  no  spillover  of  spending  will 
occur  unless,  as  a  result  of  price  restraint 
for  some  Items,  fewer  dollars  are  spent  on 
those  products  (and  hence  some  part  of  a 
given  total  of  spending  Is  diverted  else- 
where). Fewer  dollars  will  be  spent  on  the 


'  The  views  expressed  are  my  own  and  are 
not  necessarily  those  of  the  officers,  trustees, 
or  other  staff  members  of  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution. I 


'In  the  case  of  wage  behavior,  however, 
the  strong  evidence  of  a  guldep>ost  Influence 
during  the  1962-65  period  Is  presented  by 
George  L.  Perry,  "Wages  and  the  Guldeposts," 
ilmericon  Economic  Review,  Vol.  67  (Sep- 
tember 1967) ,  pp.  897-904. 


"  Of  course,  the  especially  Inflationary  per- 
formance of  the  responsive  group  during 
1969  may  not  be  typical  of  the  longer  run. 
The  abandonment  of  the  Jawbone  may  have 
unloosed  a  particular  flurry  of  price  in- 
creases that  had  been  contained  by  persua- 
sion. That  would  merely  demonstrate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  persu.iflon,  so  long  as  It 
was  maintained. 

« Statement  of  Paul  W.  McC^racken,  Chair- 
man, Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  before 
the  Executive  and  Legislative  Reorganization 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  House  of  Representatives, 
September  23,  1969. 
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lUtaa  wtth  resuajned  price*  only  If  cither 
(ai  the  price  rBBtralnt  maHes  it  unprofltable 
for  »uppller«  to  meet  demands,  or  (bi  de- 
mand IS  prlce-lnelaatlc  so  UiAt  quioiU'.iea 
demanded  respond  less  thtvn  proportionately 
to  lower  prices  of  tne  listed  items  Copper 
and  suUur  were  the  only  ones,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  which  rt:  condition  lai-- 
they  showed  excess  dem.md  at  times  In  re- 
cent years  Elsewhere  suppliers  canunued  to 
meet  and  <Teet  a;i  demands  for  '.heir  prod- 
ucts, indlcaung  that  prices  stUi  exceeded 
costA  on  the  mar^pn  Hence  sales  jnd  out- 
put were  stimulated  bec.-i'jse  prices  were 
held  down 

Clfccarettes  .u-e  the  one  Item  on  tJe  list 
where  I  am  aware  of  .';t<tUstlcal  research 
demonstratlnst  that  ibi  app::es.  Ic  demand 
Is  prlce-lnelastlc  It  would  bo  n;jst  hazard- 
ous to  JJdtje  that  the  listed  items  have  on 
the  average.  price-inelMtic  demands  And 
only  on  such  a  judgment  would  there  be  a 
presumption  that  any  spillover  of  sf*nd;n£r 
occurs. 

Even  If  some  spending  spUIed  over  onto 
other  industries,  that  diverted  spending 
would  add  to  output  and  employment  as 
well  as  U)  prices  In  those  areas,  so  long  as 
Arms  were  not  oprrrttln^;  at  an  absolute  cell- 
ing of  their  productive  capacltv  The  full 
benefit  of  the  restraint  would  then  be  split 
between  some  favorable  net  movement  In 
overall  prices  and  i^ome  more  favorable  ivatn 
of  output  and  employment 

Finally  and  most  important,  any  unde- 
sired  spillover  can,  :n  principle,  be  mopped 
up  by  rt-ci'-n;  netarv  act: -n  Whatever  the 
ideal  criteria  for  monetary  policy  may  be  in 
a  period  of  gradual  dlslnftauon.  an  effective 


program  of  restraining  some  prices  allows  the 
Fe<leral  Reserve  to  aim  for  a  slightly  lower 
level  of  aggregHte  dollar  spending  than 
otherwise,  without  any  greater  sacrifice  of 
output  and  employment  A  selective  pro- 
gram of  restraint  will  generate  a  •tradeiJtl 
dividend  .  Just  how  that  dividend  Ls  divided 
between  .ower  prices  and  more  output  de- 
pends 1  n  monetary -tlscal  decisions 

An  .i^sessment  of  the  overall  effect  must 
take  into  account  several  f  irccs  which  tend 
to  magnify  or  multiply  the  direct  benefits  of 
restraint  on  the  responsive  prices.  As  I  noted 
above,  many  industries  not  an  my  ll.-.t  use 
steel,  copper  aluminum,  and  other  respon- 
sive Items  as  inputs,  their  costs,  and  pre- 
sumably their  a. era^e  prices,  would  have 
been  lower  If  the  responsive  prices  had  been 
rcst.-alned  Similarly,  because  wtige  Increases 
are  influenced  by  the  cost  of  living  restraint 
on  selected  prices  will  tend  to  hold  down 
average  wage  costs,  and  hence  other  prices 
Furthermore,  a  policy  of  seeking  restraint  In 
price  decisions  can  oe  accompanied  by.  and 
.-fclnfurred  by,  an  effort  U)  restrain  wage  set- 
tlements Finally,  concern  with  public  opln- 
l.in  and  with  the  public  Interest  may  exert 
a  deterrent  effect  on  the  pricing  decisions  of 
some  industries  which  a.-e  never  Identified  as 
responsive  to  appeals  I  am  prepared  to  Judge 
that  If  the  responsive  prices  had  been  re- 
strained, the  other  industrial  prices  would 
probably  have  risen  somewhat  less  than  they 
.ictually  did  during   1969 

In  summary,  while  I  v^ould  not  hazi\rd  a 
pinpointed  estimate  of  the  overall  cost  of 
the  fxjlicy  change  I  can  reasonably  offer  a 
plausible  lower  and  ipper  limit  To  get  the 
lower  end  of  the  range,  let  me  suppose  that. 


If  the  policy  of  Government  persuasion  bad 

continued  1 

td)  the  nonllsted  prices  would  not  have 
been  affected  at  all  during  1969 — even  though 
I  believe  they  would  have  been  favorably 
affected,  on  balance;  and 

)b(  prices  in  the  responsive  group  would 
have  matched  the  pace  of  other  industrials — 
even  though  they  had  consistently  risen  less 
rapidly  prior  to  1969. 

L'nder  those  conditions,  the  Industrial 
wholesale  price  Index  would  have  risen  3  5 
percent  i  rather  than  4  0  percent)  during 
19G9.  reflecting  a  35  percent  rise  of  non- 
llsted prices  I  as  actually  occurred!  and  a 
matching  3  5  percent  advance  of  the  respon- 
sive group   (rather  than  6  0  percent). 

I  regard  this  half  of  a  percent  as  a  reason- 
able lower  limit  It  seems  equally  plausible 
on  the  higher  side  that  a  continued  policy 
cvf  persuasion  might  have  held  down  the  rise 
In  the  Industrial  wholesale  price  Index  by 
a  full  percentage  point;  a  3  0  percent  advance 
.voild  have  resulted  If 

lai  prices  In  the  nonllsted  group  had  In- 
creased 3  2  percent,  Improving  by  0.3  percent 
as  a  result  of  somewhat  lower  material  and 
v^age  costs  and  some  deterrent  In.lvience.  and 

(bi  responsive  prices  had  risen  2.4  percent, 
maintaining  their  average  1966-68  relation- 
ship to  the  increases  In  other  industrial 
prices. 

Whether  the  better  estimate  is  0  5  or  I  0 
percent  or  something  in  between.  It  repre- 
sents a  significant  handicap  In  our  vital 
national  effort  to  achieve  nonlnflatlonary 
prosfjerity  And  that  handicap  Is  continuing 
and  influencing  prices  and  wages  generally  as 
1970  begins. 


CHANGES  IN  WHOIESALE  PRICES  OF  SELECTED  INDUSTRIAL  COMMCOITIES-1969  COMPARED  WITH  PRIOR  PERIODS 


ReUtut 
impor- 
linc«  > 


Prrccni  change  (innual  rtte)  • 


(p«rc«iil)       1969  l966-6«        196S        1967        1966    1961-65 


impof- 
lince' 


Percer.l  change  (annual  rale)  ■ 
1%8 


1967        19b6    1961-65 


5e  «cted  petroleum  products 

Gajoline           ^  772  3S      -0  6 

Crude                 843  4  8          10 

Middle  distillate 1.0S3  3.7         ?0 

Sullur  ptoducts; 

Sultur           -IM  -23.3 

Sullu'C  acid 0«S  ^ 

T  res  an  1  lubes I.  221  2  2 

Paperooa'd -669  5.1 

Gia'-s  cor^tjners 375  5.3 

Cijar-ttes 890  6.6 

Ne«SB'i  It.  standard                       *<!6  3  3 

Pnotogi  iptiic  wpplMS -346  3  t 

PuieTjei  cars b.818  1.9 

T.nCjHi llJl  II 

Laundry  equipmsnt. 24Z  II 


-0,9 

.7 

-1.3 


-3  6 

9 

5  9 


18.1 
9  9 
3  0 
-8 
3  3 
3  6 
3  ? 
2.2 
1.2 
2.3 
1.7 


7  7         39  3 


-2 
9 

1. 

0 

2. 

1 

3  •> 

?.4 


21. 

4 
-J. 

0 

5. 

2. 

i. 

I 

4. 

?. 


:  8 

I  2 
16 

9  8 

6.0 

3-1 

7 


-0  9 

-.1 

.4 

t.C 

1,7 

-.2 

-.1 

.« 

.( 

-.3 

.8 

-  7 

2  3 

-13 


Selected  &i«i-i  pro<lucts 

fin-led       4  247  6  8  16  2.2 

Semihniihed     .272  5.7  1.4  .3 

Seleilc'  nonterious  meUls 

Aluminum  c:ig-i|  .143  8  7  17  I.J 

Alun'iiuiT  ingot,  alloted  058  7. 2  2  5  J  6 

Aluiiinur.uhapes  .  66C  6  7  1.2  2.4 

Coi;w«' ortoar  .    .  386  24  3  5.3  10.2 

Copper  and  brass  shapes  .  .743  27.9  4.1  -4  2 

Wirr  tod  ntie     809  22.2  1.7  -3.8 

Li-tedil'ir.s 22.463  6.0  1.7  1. 0 

All  other  (nonihted) 

indusliiali    77.537  1.5  2  3  2  9 

All  irtdustriJis 130.0  4.0  2.2  2.5 


1.3 
2  9 

2.0 
1.9 
1.1 
5  9 
5  7 
2.3 


1.3 
1.  u 

0 
1.0 

7 

o" 

11  5 
7.0 


0  4 
.3 

-1.2 

"-i.b 
3.7 
3.6 
3.i 


1.9 
1  9 


2.1 
2.3 


.1 

.5 


1.9 


2.2 


1  Fraction  ol  industrial  «no:«ial»  prie»  ind««  m  OecemOer  1968  accounted  lor  by  commodity 


>  Year  ti|iir«  'eprf.enli  cnjn£e  durmj  wear-  *  j  .  1969  is  peiiod  tiom  December  1968  to  Oe- 
cwnbe-  ;969  1966  68  is  thus  December  1965  la  Oecemt;ei  1968 


Mr  SIKES  Mr  Speaker,  our  Nation 
LS  confronted  with  economic  problents 
which  miist  have  action  at  the  highest 
levels  They  are  problems  which  are  of 
ir.crea.sirg  momer.t  in  rr.any  important 
area.-  of  our  national  economy  and  they 
are  affecting  an  increasin-:ly  larger 
number  of  pec  pie  I  r-ifer  to  hi.eh  uiterest 
rates.  docUninR  productivity,  flattening 
real  iiicome.  low  profits,  and  ever-in- 
creasins^'  co.st  of  livin?  Not  to  be  over- 
looiced  as  a  major  contributor  us  the  lag- 
c'lng  con-struction  program,  including 
hoasmt;  m  particular. 

It  is  time  for  action  which  I  do  not  see 
reflected  in  the  Economic  Repcirt  of  the 
President  There  is  much  in  the  report 
that  :s  hopeful  but  speclP.c  programs 
with  which  to  treat  these  problem.s  are 
lacking 

The  choices  are  not  easjv  There  is  the 
damage  of  inflation  on  one  hand  and  of 
recession  on  the  other.  Nevertheless, 
those  in  positions  of  authority  have  a 


re.spon.<^lbility  to  act.  and  not  to  hope, 
.tnd  not  to  let  the  economy  drift.  I  am 
afraid  it  is  the  latter  policy  wh'ch  pre- 
d  mlnatfs  The  President  has  ureal  au- 
thority, and  I  believe  the  people  want 
thii  authority  exerci.-.ed.  I  am  sure  he 
lo  concerned  that  the  rate  of  Inflation 
during  tlie  pa.'-t  year  ha.s  been  at  iUs 
highest  point  in  a  lone,  long  time  But 
indU5trips  continue  to  boost  prices  and 
th;s,  alternatinp  with  wace  increases, 
gives  no  promise  of  a  real  slowdown  in 
costs  All  of  this  IS  at  the  expen.<*  of  the 
con.iumer  who  already  suffers  from  the 
worst  mtlation  smce  1951 

Tight  money  policies,  which  already 
are  c?  a5ing  troabie.  are  not  an  answer 
or  a  solution  The  Nation  needs  long- 
range  stability,  and  we  should  seek  to 
avon!  stop-and-go  tactics  Price  escala- 
tion must  be  deflated  but  care  must  t)e 
taken  to  avoid  steps  which  will  produce 
substantial  unemployment  It  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate  if.  instead  of  fac- 


ing up  to  the  problem,  the  administra- 
tion seek.-;  to  blarne  today's  conditions  on 
the  p<.ilicies  of  previous  years  or  previous 
acLministrations.  Instead,  it  will  be  well 
to  recall  that  the  workmgman  saw  hi.s 
real  income  incr.-ased  very  substantially 
during  the  years  mimediately  prior  to 
the  present  admimstration  The  small 
uu.'-inessman  could  borrow  money  to  op- 
erate at  much  less  than  the  cast  of 
mon'W  at  today's  exce.ssive  interest  rates. 
The  housewife  knows  that  the  grocery 
bill  and  household  cctots  have  cscalatt-d 
alarmingly  .since  tlie  beginning  of  1969. 
There  is  something  to  be  learned  from 
those  years 

It  will  be  much  more  appropriate  if 
the  Presiflent  will  undertake  a  team  ef- 
fort which  encourages  the  support  of 
the  top  leaders  on  I'oth  sides  of  the 
political  aisle  and  utilizes  their  combined 
talents  to  seek  a  .sound  economic  climate 
in  which  the  Nation  can  seriously  under- 
take  to  overcome  the  problems  of  In- 
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flation.  high  interest  rates,  and  possibly 
Impending  recession. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Economic  Report  of  the  President  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  came  to 
us  only  today.  In  the  fashion  that  has 
become  so  typical  of  this  administration, 
the  report  is  designed  for  its  maximum 
Madison  Avenue-contrived  advertising 
impact.  It  was  released  to  the  press  on 
a  Friday  before  it  was  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  on  a  Monday.  Apparently, 
it  was  given  to  selected  members  of  the 
press  even  before  Friday,  with  an  em- 
bargo on  its  publication. 

■Whatever  the  excuse,  this  Is  not  the 
first  time  that  this  administration  has 
made  available  to  the  press,  before  trans- 
mission to  Congress,  reports  and  Pres- 
idential messages  to  the  Congress.  This 
practice  is  just  one  more  example  of  the 
complete  public  relations  and  advertis- 
ing orientation  of  the  'White  House, 
abundantly  staffed  by  advertising  execu- 
tives. It  also  reflects  an  abominable  ig- 
norance of  Government  by  some  of  the 
White  House  staff,  and  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  executive  branch  to  the  leg- 
islative branch. 

I  suppose  a  certain  amount  of  Madison 
Avenue  packaging  of  the  President  and 
his  statements  Is  necessary  in  this  age 
of  electronic  media.  However,  I  do  not 
agree  that  it  should  be  uppermost  in  the 
planning  and  execution  of  the  policies 
in  the  economic  field,  as  is  apparent  in 
this  report  and  the  'White  House  han- 
dling of  it. 

Persuasion,  and  good  communication, 
are  part  of  the  art  of  governing.  But 
there  has  to  be  some  substance,  some- 
thing other  than  rhetoric  and  design  to 
gain  political  advantage.  My  reading  of 
the  President's  message  failed  to  reflect 
much  except  an  effort  to  deny  blame  for 
the  failing  economic  ix)licies  of  this 
administration. 

For  my  part,  the  public  release  of  a 
report  to  the  Congress  3  days  before  it 
is  submitted  to  this  body  is  suflBcient  rea- 
son to  make  it  suspect,  and  its  content 
verifies  that  judgment.  The  argument 
that  someone  broke  a  press  release  date 
is  not  sufficient  explanation.  The  entire 
handling  of  the  matter  was  misman- 
aged, and  v.aj  evidence  that  this  admin- 
istration, like  some  previous  ones,  will 
tr>-  to  manage  the  news  by  limitng  ad- 
vances to  friendly  reporters  and  will  put 
emphasis  on  form  rather  than  substance, 
on  phrascmakmg  in  place  of  pollcymak- 
Ine.  and  on  words  rather  than  action. 


CHANGE  IN  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cjuested  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing an  announcement  in  connection  with 
the  legislative  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  will  recall 
that  we  have  programed  for  'Wednesday 
and  the  balance  of  the  week  H.R.  12025, 
the  National  Forest  Timber  Conservation 
and  Management  Act  of  1969. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  fimeral  serv- 
ices for  our  late  colleague,  the  Honorable 


Glenaro  p.  Lipscomb  from  California, 
will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  this  bill  will 
not  be  called  up  until  Thursday. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar di^'.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


PROVIDINO  FOR  THE  ADMISSION  TO 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  CERTAIN 
INHABITANTS  OP  THE  BONIN 
ISLANDS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H  Jl.  4574)  to 
provide  for  the  admission  to  the  United 
States  of  certain  inhabitants  of  the  Bonin 
Islands. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  INTERIOR  TO  SKT.Ti  RE- 
SERVED PHOSPHATE  INTERESTS 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  CER- 
TAIN  LANDS  IN  FLORIDA  TO  THE 
RECORD  OWNERS  OP  THE  SUR- 
FACE THEREOF 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  9882) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  sell  reserved  phosphate  interests 
of  the  United  States  in  certain  lands  in 
Florida  to  the  record  owners  of  the  sur- 
face thereof. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  9882 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  convey,  sell,  and  quitclaim  all 
phoT.phate  interests  now  owned  by  the  United 
States  In  and  to  the  hereinafter  described 
lands  located  In  Highlands  County,  Florida, 
to  the  present  record  owner  or  owners  or  the 
surface  right  thereof: 

The  northeast  quarter  of  section  28,  town- 
ship 37  south,  range  30  east.  Highlands 
County,  Florida. 

Sec.  2.  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  determines  that  the  lands  de- 
scribed in  the  first  section  are  not  prospec- 
tively valuable  for  phosphate,  he  shall  convey 
the  reserved  phosphate  Interests  to  the  pres- 
ent record  owner  or  owners  of  the  surface 
rights  upon  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  $200 
to  reimburse  the  United  States  for  the  ad- 
ministrative cost  of  the  conveyance:  other- 
wise, the  phosphate  interests  shall  be  sold 
to  the  present  record  owner  or  owners  of 
the  surface  rights  upon  the  payment  of  a 
sum  equal  to  $200  plus  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  phosphate  Interest  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  after  taking  into  consideration 
such  appraisals  as  he  deems  necessary. 

Sec.  3.  Proceeds  from  the  sale  made  under 
authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  covered  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  strike  out  all  of  lines  3  through  9 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  the  United  States  hereby  quitclaims 
to  the  record  owner  or  owners  of  the  surface 


thereof,  as  of  the  date  of  this  Act,  all 
phosphate  Interests  now  owned  by  the 
United  States  In  and  to  lands  In  Highlands 
County,  Florida,  described  as : 

"The  northeast  quarter  of  section  28, 
township  37  south,  range  30  east  " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMEN'DMXNT  OPTERED  BT   MR.   ASPINALL 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment.  — 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspinall:  Page 
2,  after  line  5,  strike  all  of  lines  6  through  20. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  give  an  explanation  for  the  amend- 
ment that  I  have  just  offered  to  H.R. 
9882. 

This  amendment  deletes  lines  6 
through  20,  page  2,  of  H.R.  9882  and 
thus  eliminates  sections  2  and  3  of  the 
printed  bill. 

'When  this  bill  was  reported  out  of  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
sections  2  and  3  were  deleted.  Through 
an  inadvertance  the  committee's  action 
was  not  accurately  reflected  in  the 
printed  bill,  or  in  the  first  section  of  the 
committee  report.  However,  it  was,  and 
is,  the  intent  of  this  committee  to  rec- 
ommend enactment  of  H.R.  9882  with- 
out the  inclusion  of  those  two  sections  of 
the  bill.  Therefore  the  amendment  I 
have  just  offered  does  nothing  more  than 
conform  the  printed  bill  to  the  position 
taken  by  the  committee.  This  position  is 
in  full  accord  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  reasons  for  the  committee's 
amendments  to  H.R.  9882  are  fully  ex- 
plained In  the  report  accompanying  H.R. 
9882.  Briefly,  the  reasons  are  as  follows: 
First,  as  the  land  involved  in  H.R.  9882 
is  clearly  without  value  for  phosphate 
there  Is  no  reason  to  make  provision  for 
payment  to  the  Government  for  non- 
existant  phosphate.  Second,  because 
H.R.  9882  is  self-executing  there  are  no 
administrative  costs  involved  and  the 
usual  requirement  for  reimbursement  for 
the  administrative  cost  is  not  necessary. 

The  amendment   was   agreed   to. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
now  before  us,  H.R.  9882.  relates  to  re- 
served phosphate  interests  in  160  acres 
of  land  located  in  Highlands  County,  Fla. 

These  phosphate  interests  are  now  re- 
served to  the  United  States  and  were  so 
reserved  many  years  ago  when  it  was 
thought  the  land  contained  phosphate 
of  commercial  value.  However,  subse- 
quent information  obtained  and  recent 
examinations  made  by  the  U.S.  Geologi- 
cal Survey  clearly  show  that  this  160 
acres  does  not,  in  fact,  contain  any  phos- 
phate of  value.  The  nearest  commercial 
phosphate  field  is  about  19  miles  away. 

The  surface  of  the  160  acres  is  owned 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  Dorance  and 
William  Dorance,  of  Lake  Placid,  Pla. 
While  the  lands  are  presently  used  as 
an  orange  grove  they  are  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  real  est-ate  and  subdivision 
developments.  Several  homes  have  been 
built  nearby  and  others  are  contem- 
plated. 

Due  to  the  federally  reser\'ed  phos- 
phate Interest  it  is  not  practicable  or 
feasible    to    imdertake    subdivision    de- 
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velopmeni  and  the  con.^tructiou  of  homes 
ou  Uiis  land.  'A'hiie  the  pi-iiibiliiy  of 
miiun::  phc^phaic  is  exlicmely  remote 
the  pha'^ph-.tc  resotvation  does  consti- 
tute d  c:.iud  on  the  title  FJiactment  ol 
H.R.  98aJ  wjuld  permit  the  land  to  be 
devoted  to  it.>  hi^he>i  .md  best  use.  v.h:ch 
IS  subdivision  development 

Because  there  is  a  complete  absence 
of  commercial  phosphate  m  this  land  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  advised  the 
committee  that  the  re^er^ed  phosphate 
mtere"^:    ha.s    no   value    Additionally    as 
HR    988:.   a.<   amended,   is   self-execut- 
ing   and    uiU    not    require    any    further 
administrative  action,  such  a.s  usuance 
of  a  supplemenul  patent,  there  will  not 
be  anv  expenditure  of  funds  or  nme  by 
the  Federal  GovemmL-nt    For  this  rea- 
son the  Department  recommended,  and 
the  committee  aajpt^  an  amendment  to 
HR    9882    whr-h  does   not   require   the 
usual  appraisal  and  the  payment  of  the 
fau-   market    value   of    the   nonexistent 
phosphate    "Hie   u>nal    requirement   for 
payment    of   a   sum   of    money,   usually 
S200.  to  cover  admuustraUve  costs  was 
likewise  elim.nati-d  as  there  are  no  ad- 
ministrau\e  co:>t.s  involved  m  this  par- 
ticular situation    It  IS  only  because  of 
these   factors   that    the   committee   de- 
parted from  Its  u.-ual  practice  of  requir- 
ing    full     payment     for     the     conveyed 
mmeral  .r.tercsts 

The  committee  recommends  enact- 
ment of  H  R    9882.  as  amended 

The  bul  was  ordered  to  be  enmossed 
and  read  a  third  t:m.'.  was  read  the  third 
time  and  pascsed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  convey  reserved  phosphate  In- 
terests of  th.e  United  States  in  certain 
nonphosphate  lands  in  Highlands 
County.  Florida  " 

A   motion   to   reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table.         

EXTENDING  FOR  3  YEARS  RE- 
QUIRFMENTS  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
APPLICATIONS  FOR  A  I.ICFNSE 
FOR  AN  ACTIVITY  WHICH  MAY 
AFFECT  THE  RESOURCES  OF  THE 
HUD.=^ON  RIVER  WAY 

The  C:er>  c.iUcd  the  bill  'HR.  m06) 
to  extend  for  3  years  the  oenod  of  time 
dunn?  which  certain  rc-quirements  shall 
continue  to  apply  with  respect  to  appli- 
cation.- for  a  hcen-se  for  an  activity  which 
may  affect  the  resources  of  the  Hudson 
R;vcnvav   and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Sneaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  1  should  like  to  a.sk 
a  questi.m  cr  two  concerning  this  bill. 

Has  tli-  re  ever  oecn  a  ro;)ort  made  to 
the  Coniiress  concerning  the  review  of 
the  work  done  by  those  who  seek  to  es- 
tablish the  compact  between  the  several 
States'  ,,    ^ 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  t.5  m.e'' 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  Mr.  S.neaker.  there 
have  been  no  formal  reports  as  yet.  One 
of  the  reasons  of  course  is  the  way  in 
which  this  legislation  expired  this  last 
year  in  September. 


May  I  in  explanation  of  the  situation 
txplain  to  my  tiiend.  the  Kcntleman 
ajin  Iowa,  and  our  colleagues,  that  the 
^uxfi  on  the  Federal  operations  report 
that  the  Federal  txpenditures  in  19G7 
wre  $38,000;  1968.  $35,700.  1969.  S34.- 
000,  aad  in  1970.  Uns  tlsoal  year.  $8,600. 
lor  a  total  of   $116,300 

But  m  the  spme  time  the  office  of  the 
comptroller  of  New  York  made  expendi- 
ture m  the  amounts  of  S383.T  11.13  in 
1966  $777.609  67  \n  1967.  S779.397.74  in 
1968:  and  $160,635  37  up  to  December  10. 
1969. 

So  the  record  .'^hows  that  of  the  three 
States  mvolvert.  the  Stale  ot  New  York 
spent  an  additional  $780,100.  and  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  spent  $99,700  in  this 
time,  making  a  total  ci  $2,617,353  lor 
t-Dtal  ext-iendiiurcs  of  the  States. 

The  report  i^  not  ready  as  yet.  The 
ais'recment  has  not  been  arrived  at.  I 
ihmk  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
'Mr.  OtriNCEKi  uill  be  able  to  explain 
for  you  the  operation  lo  date  il  tlie  gen- 
tleman wishe- 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  appreciate  that  my 
taend  from  Colorado,  the  distinguLshed 
.  hairman  of  tne  Committee  on  Interior 
and  In-^ular  Allairs.  has  put  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  expenditures  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  a>  well  as  the 
Stares,  which  are  joined  m  this  endeav- 
or But,  vl  course.  I  am  interested  in  the 
amount  of  money  whuh  has  been  put 
m  bv  the  Federal  Government.  What  the 
Slates  do  i.^  upon  their  own  responsi- 
btlitv,  as  far  as  I  know.  I  am  interested 
in  the  money  put  into  this  review  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  what  we  have 
received  in  retuiTi  for  it  I  do  not  par- 
ticularly care  how  much  the  State  of 
New  York  has  put  in. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  Would  my  friend  from 
Iowa  vield  lurther? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Of  course,  this  legi.5- 
lation  h.id  to  be  justified  before  our  com- 
mittee, aiid  the  coinniUtee  was  unani- 
mously of  U.e  opimon  that  the  Federal 
Governments  share  had  been  well  spent, 
and  that  we  would  get  value  out  of  it, 
and  Urat  the  results  of  the  total  opera- 
tion would  in  time  be  worth  many,  many 
tunes  what  the  Fedei-al  Government  put 

mio  It 

Inasmuch  as  the  States  have  already 
spent  almost  22  times  as  much  as  the 
Federal  Government  has.  we  thought 
ihis  was  a  pretty  good  operation  so  far 
as  the  US  interests  were  concerned, 
where  you  have  a  dual  State  area  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  chairman  of  Uie 
legislative  committee  agree  with  me  that 
after  3  years  it  is  about  time  someone  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment sent  a  rej-Kirt  to  the  Congress?  In 
the  future,  if  we  are  going  to  expend 
any  m.oney  at  all.  it  seems  to  me  that 
•,ve  are  entitled  to  some  kind  of  report 
concerning  this  endeavor. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. As  soon  as  this  session  gets  under 
way.  I  knov"?  they  will  follow  our  wishes 
in  this  matter. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  gentleman  has  answered  the  ques- 
tions that  I  wanted  to  propound. 


Mr  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

iMr  ASPIN.'U.L  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  ) 

Mr.  ASPINALL  Mr.  Speaker,  H  R. 
13106  by  our  colleague  from  New  York 
'Mr.  Ottinceri  provides  for  the  renewal 
of  certain  provisions  of  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 26.  1966.  That  act  contemplated 
that  the  States  of  the  Hudson  River 
Basin  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
should  enter  discussions  leadlni,'  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  compact  for  the 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of 
the  nverway. 

.Accordmg  to  information  supplied  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  there  have  been  numerous  meet- 
m^s  between  representatives  of  the 
SUtes  of  New  York.  New  Jersey,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but  Vermont. 
Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut  elected 
not  to  participate  since  they  have  only  a 
peripheral  interest  in  the  Hudson  River 
Basin  To  6rU\  there  has  been  no  agree- 
ment on  the  precise  terms  of  the  com- 
pact, but  a  working  document  has  been 
formulated  and  discussions  are  contin- 
uinr. 

Until  agreement  is  reached,  the  mech- 
anism developed  under  the  act  should  be 
continued  That  mechanism  required  all 
fVderal  agencies  considering  plans  or 
programs  affecting  the  resources  of  the 
river  basin  to  submit  them  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  re\-iew  and  com- 
ment. Without  this  safeguard,  the  eflec- 
tlveness  of  the  nceotlations  themselves 
might  be  undermined.  x 

Since  the  negotiations  commenced,  g 
this  provision  of  the  act  has  proven  Itself 
to  be  a  most  useful  tool.  Almost  350  dif- 
ferent matters  having  some  aspect  of 
Federal  interest  have  already  been  re- 
viewed with  an  eye  toward  the  future  of 
the  nverway.  It  has  been  an  Important 
tool  In  m.aintaining  the  river's  resources 
while  negotiations  on  the  compact  pro- 
ceeded. At  the  same  time.  It  has  enabled 
the  area  to  make  needed,  pros^ressive  im- 
provements. It  should  be  emphasized 
that  no  public  agency  or  private  entity 
has  made  known  to  the  committee  any 
opposition  to  this  extension. 

The  other  aspect  of  H  R.  13106  involves 
the  reporting  feature  of  the  act.  As  the 
Members  of  the  House  may  recall,  the 
1966  act  required  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  submit  a  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  July  1. 1968  This  report,  together 
with  his  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions, was  to  be  forwarded  by  the  Presi- 
dent lo  the  Congress.  No  time  limit  was 
established  with  rr,>pect  to  the  trans- 
mittal of  the  report,  and  I  regret  to  an- 
nounce that  neither  the  former  nor  the 
present  occupant  of  the  White  House  has 
chosen  to  honor  that  provision  of  the 
law.  In  an  effort  to  assure  the  transmit- 
tal of  future  repoits  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  H.R.  13106  requires  an- 
nual reports  to  the  Congress  through  the 
offices  of  the  Chief  Executive. 

As  the  Members  will  note,  there  are  no 
aiipropriations  authorized  under  the 
ternis  of  thi.>  act,  but  It  would  be  eno- 
neous  to  conclude  that  this  means  that 
this  legislation  involves  no  cost.  The  fact 
Is:  any  time  any  agency  of  Government 


is  directed  to  carry  on  reviews,  there  are 
going  to  be  some  associated  expenses. 
According  to  data  supplied  to  the  com- 
mittee, some  $116,300  in  Interior  Depart- 
ment expenses  are  attributable  to  the 
staff  work  carried  on  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  legislation.  If  H.R. 
13106  Is  enacted,  and  if  the  full  4  years 
expire  prior  to  the  execution  of  the  com- 
pact, we  can  expect  another  $140,000  in 
Federal  expenditures  to  be  utilized  in 
carrying  out  its  provisions. 

These  expenses  are  not  the  only  ones 
associated  with  this  undertaking.  Con- 
siderable sums  are  being  invested  In  re- 
lated programs  being  carried  on  by  the 
States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
Their  efforts  will  continue  to  play  a 
significant  role  in  this  program. 

Mr  Speaker,  while  I  wish  it  were  pos- 
sible for  me  to  rise  before  the  House  to- 
day in  support  of  a  Hudson  River  com- 
pact, I  must  say  that  we  have  not  yet 
armed  at  that  point.  These  negotiations 
are  extremely  complex  and  time  con- 
suming :  consequently,  a  continued  effort 
is  necessary.  For  this  reason,  the  exten- 
sions provided  in  H.R.  13106  should  be 
approved.  I  recom.mend  the  approval  of 
H.R.  13106.  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HR.    13106 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TTiat  section 
5  or  the  Act  of  September  26,  1966  (Public 
Law  89-605:  80  Stat.  848).  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "three  years  after  the  date  of 
this  Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "six 
years  after  the  date  of  this  Act". 

Sec  2.  Section  3  of  such  Act  of  September 
26.  1966  (Public  Law  89-605:  80  Stat.  848). 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "July  1.  1968"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "July  1.  1970". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments. 

Page  1.  line  6:  Strike  out  "six  years"  and 
Insert  'seven  years". 

Page  1.  line  10:  Strike  out  "1970"."  and 
Insert  "1970,  and  annually  thereafter,'." 

<  Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricord.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  13106  which  I  spon- 
sored to  extend  for  4  years  the  provisions 
of  the  Hudson  River  Compact  Act — Pub- 
lic Law  89-605. 

As  the  Representative  of  a  district 
which  borders  the  Hudson  River  and  the 
author  of  the  original  legislation,  which 
was  passed  In  1966,  I  am  particularly 
aware  of  the  Importance  of  the  program. 

The  Hudson  Is  one  of  our  Nation's 
greatest  and  most  abused  rivers.  Seven 
hundred  and  fifty  seven  billion  gal- 
lons of  sewage  daily  is  dimiped  into 
Its  waters,  refuse  litters  its  shores,  the 
once  abimdant  marine  life  has 
dwindled  alarmingly.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
man's  abuses,  it  still  remains  one  of  our 
most  valuable  potential  resources  not 
only  for  fresh  water  to  meet  the  growing 
needs  of  the  greater  metropolitan  area 
but  also  as  a  natural,  scenic,  and  recrea- 
tion resource.  The  Hudson  River  Com- 
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pact  Act,  which  the  legislation  here  today 
would  extend,  was  the  first  Federal  effort 
to  make  that  potential  a  reality.  It  was, 
in  fact,  the  first  Federal  effort  to  take 
leadership  in  coming  to  grips  with  prob- 
lems of  the  urban  river. 

It  did  this  In  two  ways. 

First  It  encouraged  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  such  other  States  as  may  be 
Interested,  to  join  In  the  formation  of  a 
Federal-Interstate  compact. 

Second  it  vested  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  with  certain  authority  to 
protect  resources  of  the  Hudson  from 
adverse  effects  as  a  result  of  Federal 
program  or  projects  while  the  compact 
is  being  formed. 

The  original  act  allowed  3  years  for 
the  States  to  work  out  a  compact,  a  pe- 
riod of  time  which  expired  In  September 
of  last  year. 

While  we  have  not  made  as  much  prog- 
ress as  we  had  hoped  over  the  past  3 
years  toward  our  first  goal,  the  formation 
of  the  compact,  the  signs  are  very  good 
for  the  future  and  I  am  optimistic  that 
we  will  be  able  to  achieve  It  within  the 
4  years  allowed  under  this  extension.  For 
this  reason  alone,  the  act  merits 
extension. 

The  second  provision  of  the  act  is 
perhaps  its  most  important  feature.  It 
has  opened  new  avenues  for  dealing  with 
the  very  complex  problems  of  the  new 
conservation  and  the  urban  river. 

In  1967,  pursuant  to  the  authority  of 
the  act,  the  Interior  Department  estab- 
lished a  special  Hudson  River  compact 
staff  drawing  upon  the  very  best  of  the 
Department's  resources  to  discharge  the 
Department's  responsibilities  to  protect 
the  rlverway. 

After  several  months  of  negotiations 
with  other  Federal  agencies  by  the  staff, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  concluded 
memorandums  of  agreement  with  the 
six  other  Cabinet  departments  and  the 
three  independent  agencies  with  respon- 
sibilities bearing  upon  the  nverway. 
Under  these  agreements,  the  Hudson 
staff  reviewed  ail  Federal  projects  which 
could  conceivably  affect  the  resources 
of  the  Hudson  Rlverway  and  made  such 
recommendations  as  were  deemed  nec- 
essary to  protect  and  enhance  Its  re- 
sources. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples  of 
what  has  been  achieved  under  this  ar- 
rangement. In  1969  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  City  of  New  York  proposed 
the  construction  of  a  badly  needed  new 
school  facility,  the  Beach  Channel  High 
School  on  Jamaica  Bay.  a  tidal  estuary 
within  the  Hudson  Basin  as  defined  in 
this  act.  The  construction  involved  sub- 
stantial dredging  of  an  area  known  as 
Giant  Bar  Bfarsh  in  the  bay.  Before 
the  enactment  of  the  Hudson  River 
Compact  Act  there  would  have  been 
no  question  as  to  the  Impact  of  this  proj- 
ect on  the  natural  resources  of  the 
Hudson.  However,  under  the  authority 
of  this  act.  the  staff  investigated  and 
discovered  that  the  marsh  area  was  ex- 
tensively used  for  wild  fowl  feeding  and 
was  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  the  At- 
lantic coastal  fisheries. 

In  addition,  after  an  onsite  inspec- 
tion. Interior  officials  pointed  out  that 


the  plans  as  drawn  up  would  have  done 
away  with  one  of  the  few  available  rec- 
reation fishing  sites  along  Jamaica  Bay. 
I  want  to  stress  that.  In  the  absence 
of  the  Hudson  River  Compact  Act,  these 
iMues  would  probably  never  have  been 
raised.  Had  they  been  raised  the  entire 
project  could  have  bogged  down  in  a 
protracted  public  dispute  with  no  prom- 
ise that  the  conflict  could  be  resolved. 
The  role  of  the  Hudson  River  compact 
staff,  however,  did  not  end  with  merely 
pointing  out  the  existence  of  the  prob- 
lems. The  staff  worked  jointly  with  the 
oflacials  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  revise  the  plans 
so  as  to  protect  and  actually  enhance 
the  resource. 

Under  the  new  plan,  the  amount  of 
dredging  of  the  Giant  Marsh  was  vastly 
reduced  and  the  city  and  the  corps  agreed 
to  use  fill  material  obtained  to  expand 
the  marsh  and  thus  make  the  entire 
project  a  cooperative  effort  with  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  to  demonstrate  the 
practicability  of  improving  existing  ma- 
rine feeding  resources. 

In  addition,  the  layout  of  the  school 
was  changed  so  as  to  provide  a  new, 
more  readily  accessible  public  fishing 
access  thus  vastly  enhancing  the  recre- 
ation value  of  the  area  for  the  low-in- 
come families  in  the  vicinity. 

This  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
the  new  conservation,  but  it  is  orily  one 
of  many  successes. 

In  reviewing  over  340  projects  over  the 
past  3  years  pursuant  to  this  legislation, 
the  Hudson  staff  has  won  Important 
conservation  and  environmental  vic- 
tories throughout  the  entire  300-mile 
stretch  of  the  Hudson. 

At  Little  Falls  in  the  northern 
stretch,  it  saved  an  island  with  rare  geo- 
logical and  historical  significance  from 
destruction  by  a  State  highway. 

At  Buchanan  in  suburban  Westches- 
ter it  won  the  first  conditions  on  a  corps 
permit  that  provide  protection  from 
thermal  pollution  from  a  nuclear  power- 
plant. 

Twice  It  has  prevented  a  utility  from 
desecrating  the  famed  Hudson  Highland 
with  overhead  poweriines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  promising  first  step 
toward  solving  the  problems  of  the  ur- 
ban river,  must  be  given  more  time ;  this 
valuable  protection  must  be  extended. 
On  behalf  of  all  those  throughout  the 
Nation  who  value  the  Incomparable 
natural  assets  of  the  Hudson.  I  urge  fa- 
vorable action  on  H.R.  13106. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  13106 
would  extend  for  3  years  the  Hudson 
River  Basin  Compact  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 26.  1966  (PubUc  Law  89-605;  80  Stat. 
848). 

In  1966.  I  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  act,  having  introduced  in  the  89th 
Congress  a  bill  to  create  a  Hudson  River 
National  Rlverway.  As  finally  enacted, 
the  act  Included  all  of  the  Hudson  River 
from  Its  mouth  to  its  source  as  pro- 
posed In  my  original  bill. 

The  act  provided  Federal  protection 
for  one  of  our  Nation's  most  magnificent, 
but  also  most  abused,  rivers.  Unfortu- 
nately, that  protection  expired  on  Sep- 
tember 26.  1969,  3  years  after  the  date 
of  its  enactment. 
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In  this  Congress,  I  introduced  H  R 
13944  to  extend  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  review  proj- 
ects of  other  Federal  agencies  to  assure 
that  t^e  Hudson's  resources  will  suffer 
no  adverse  impact  as  a  result  of  Fed- 
eral actions  taken  while  the  compact  is 
benm  negotiated  The  bill  before  us. 
HR  1J106.  introduced  by  our  colleague. 
Congress-man  Ottinger.  is  similar,  the 
committee  ha.>.  recommended  an  amend- 
ment to  extend  the  authority  for  four 
additional  years 

Since  1966.  there  has  been  important 
progress  toward  the  negotiation  of  the 
compact  Governor  Rockefeller  has 
changed  hi-  position  .md  no  longer  in- 
sists that  New  York  State  have  nine  out 
of  15  votes  bn  the  Compact  Commi.vsion 
removmg  a  major  roadblock  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  compact 

I  have  loni;  been  concerned  with  the 
progressive  deterioration  of  the  Hudson 
Rivers  resources  through  abuses  and 
neglect  When  Congress  first  enacted  the 
Hudson  compact  legislation.  I  had  strong 
hopes  that  this  first  Federal  legislation 
to  attempt  to  deal  comprehensively  with 
the  great  challenges  of  an  urban  river 
would  be  a  major  breakthrough  When 
le-islation  pas.sed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives I  hailed  it  as  'a  strong  start  ' 
This  legislation  broke  new  ground  in 
conservation  legislation  It  created  a  new 
and  verv  promising  role  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  by  giving  him  the 
authority  to  consult  with  Federal  agen- 
cies with  authority  over  projects  alfect- 
ing  the  re.sources  of  the  riverway.  Giv- 
ing one  Federal  official  '^uch  responsibil- 
ity m  regard  to  the  jurisdiction  of  other 
Federal  agencies  is  a  very  delicate  mat- 
ter, but  the  combination  set  forth  m  the 
Hud.son  b:ll  has  succeeded. 

The  aim  of  the  review  authority  was 
to  avoid  projects  that  would  irrepara- 
bly dama:;e  ri\erway  resources  until  a 
Federal-interstate  compact  could  be 
worked  out  State  and  local  projects  were 
not  covered  because  the  State  of  New 
York  undertook  responsibility  to  pre- 
vent adver.se  actions  in  these  jurisdic- 
tions 

Immediately  upon  passage  of  the  Hud- 
son River  Basin  Compact  Act.  a  special 
Hudson  River  project  was  set  \x\.  withm 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  a 
full-time  staff  with  extensive  backi:round 
in  resources  management  was  assigned 
to  work  out  standards  and  review  pro- 
cedures 

As  a  result  of  patient  negotiation,  the 
Secretary  signed  memorandums  of  at:ree- 
ment  with  the  six  other  Cabinet  depart- 
ments and  three  independent  agencies 
that  have  responsibilities  bearing  upon 
the  nver 

Each  agency  now  notifies  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  of  any  program  or 
project  that  could  -conceivably  affect 
the  resources  of  the  riverway  The  proj- 
ect or  program  is  then  reviewed  by  the 
Hudson  River  compact  staff,  who  have 
full  authority  to  call  upon  expertise  from 
any  other  agency  such  as.  for  examp'.e. 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  or  the  air  pol- 
lution experts  at  HEW 

At  least.   341   project.^   have  been   re- 


\ levied  and  more  than  half  have  been 
subjected  to  onsite  review  by  the  staff. 
This  kind  of  cooperation  between  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Federal 
agencies  is  essential  not  only  to  protect 
the  Hudson  River  from  further  despolia- 
tion, but  also  for  the  enhancement  of  the 
river's  resources. 

I  urge  passage  of  H  R  13106.  to  con- 
tinue the  important  conservation  work 
that  has  begun 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read 
A  bill  to  extend  for  4  years  the  ix-riod  of 
time  duruiL;  which  certain  requirements 
shall  continue  to  apply  with  respect  to 
applications  for  a  license  for  an  activity 
which  may  affect  the  resources  of  the 
Hudson  Riverway.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses ' 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr  OTTINGER  Mr  Sp*>aker.  I  lisk 
unanunous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  tlielr  remarks  with  respect 
to  this  legislation  m  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  WiUiout  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered 

There  was  no  objection 


FURTHER   CONTINUING   APPROPRI- 
ATIONS.  1970 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  rules  and  pa.ss  the  joint  resolu- 
tion 'HJ  Res  1072'  making  further 
continuinL'  appropnatioiis  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970.  and  for  other  purposes 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

H  J  Rts  1072 
Resolied  by  the  Scnat-.-  and  House  of  Rep- 
rescntatiies  of  the  Vnxted  Statei  of  America 
in  Congress  a.tsemhled.  That  clause  ic)  of 
section  102  of  the  Joint  resolution  of  No- 
vember 14.  1969  (Public  Liiw  91  1171.  as 
amended,  is  herebv  further  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  January  30  1970'  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof     February  28    1970' 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  second  demanded '" 

Mr  BOW  Mr  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
second 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  'Mr  Mahon>. 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Speaker,  tins  reso- 
lution makes  funds  available  to  continue 
activities  for  which  provision  was  made 
in  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  appropriation 
bill  which  was  vetoed  last  week  The 
re.solution  provides  for  continuation  of 
operations  from  January  30  1970.  to  not 
later  than  February  28 

As  Members  of  the  House  know,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  is  inten- 
sively involved  in  ti-ymg  to  work  out  and 
present  a  substitute  bill  for  the  vetoed 
measure  The  subcommittee  in  charge 
has  been  in  session  today  It  will  meet 
again  tomorrow    It  was  m  session  last 
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week  We  are  going  to  move  just  as 
rapidly  as  reasonably  possible  to  bring 
out  a  new  bill. 

Mr,  Speaker,  in  the  light  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  day  and  the  fact  that, 
insofar  as  I  know,  we  arc  all  generally 
aureed  that  thus  resolution  is  necessary, 
I  have  no  further  remarks  to  make  at 
tills  tune. 

The  SPEAKER.   Fhe  Chair  rccognues 
the  gentleman   from   Ohio    ■  Mr.   Bow  > 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr   Speaker.  I  yield  my.self 
1  minute 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder  if  my  distin- 
guished chairman  might  agiee  with  me 
that  there  is  every  leason  to  believe  wc 
will  not  need  the  .?0  da\s  provided  m 
this  resolution— that  the  subcommittee 
us  now  hard  at  work  and  we  are  hoi>e- 
ful  that  we  may  be  able  to  bring  out  a 
bill  perhaps  even  this  week. 

Mr  MAHON  I  see  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  '  Mr  Flood  i  .  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  tlie  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr 
Michel  • .  here  on  the  floor  I  know  they 
are  trying  hard  to  work  out  something 
this  week;  certainly,  to  try  to  work 
something  out  as  soon  as  reasonably 
po.ssible  It  is  devoutly  hoped  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  consume  a  major 
portion  of  the  month  before  we  will  have 
this  problem  resolved  and  behind  us 

Mr  BOW  In  other  words.  I  believe 
mv  chairman  will  agree  that  the  com- 
mittee is  hard  at  work,  that  every  effort 
IS  being  made  to  report  out  a  bill,  and 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  to 
bring  that  bill  to  the  floor  as  .soon  as  pos-  ^ 
sible  I  think  the  chairman  and  the  ^ 
ranking  minority  member  can  almost  x 
assure  tlie  House  we  will  make  progress.  i 
and  that  this  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
last  continuing  resolution  we  will  have 
for  fiscal  year  1970 

Mr   MAHON   I  certainly  hope  so. 
Mr    HALL   Mr   Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield'' 

Mr.  BOW  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Mi.ssouri. 

Mr  HALL  Mr  rpeaker.  I  full  well  un- 
derstand the  spirit  in  which  the  House 
acts  here  today  But  if  wc  are  going  to 
continue  to  act  instead  of  following  our 
usual  custom.  I  think  wc  should  not  pa.ss 
legislation  without  having  a  thorough 
understanding,  certainly  not  by  unani- 
mouse  consent 

No  1.  in  the  opening  statement  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations said  that  the  resolution  applies 
only  to  the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  HEW  Am  I  to 
conclude  from  that  statement,  as  I  un- 
derstood it.  that  this  is  included  in  clause 
>ct  of  section  102  of  the  joint  resolution 
of  November  14.  1969.  whch  is  now  Pub- 
lic Law  91-117.  and  would  not  al'.ow  the 
exijenditare  at  a  higher  rate  than  last 
year's  appropriation  in  other  depart- 
ments'' 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect All  we  do  In  this  resolution  is  to  ex- 
tend the  previous  resolution  by  changing 
the  date  from  January  30.  1970.  to  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1970  We  do  not  make  any 
change  in  the  scope  of  the  resolution 
The   resolution  has  ceased  to  apply   to 


all  the  appropriation  bills  that  have  been 
signed  into  law. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
an  additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  fui-ther? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  shall  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman,  but  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion does  not  confine  itself  only  to  Labor- 
HEW,  but  it  also  provides  for  the  related 
agencies,  including  OEO.  I  did  not  want 
the  gentleman  to  have  any  misunder- 
standing about  which  agencies  were  in- 
cluded. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  rephrase  my  ques- 
tion in  this  manner.  Does  it  include  any 
continuing  appropriations  for  other 
Cabinet  branches  of  Government  than 
those  covered  in  the  bill  on  which  the 
Congress  worked  its  will  last  week  in  sus- 
taining the  Presidential  veto? 

Mr.  BOW.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, it  does  not. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  continuing  resolu- 
tion at  one  time  applied  to  the  entire 
Government,  we  have  now  enacted  all  the 
other  appropriation  bills,  and  under  the 
resolution,  as  a  practical  matter,  all  that 
will  be  involved  are  those  agencies  em- 
braced in  the  Labor-HEW  appropriation 
bill. 

Mr.  BOW.  In  other  words,  those  agen- 
cies which  were  in  the  bill  that  was 
vetoed  last  week? 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  is  correct.  All  the 
other  agencies  of  Government  have  been 
provided  for  by  regular  annual  appro- 
priation bills. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  that  answers  my 
question.  I  did  want  to  make  a  legislative 
record  in  that  regard  to  assure  there 
would  not  be  increased  expenditures  over 
and  above  the  appropriations  passed  in 
this  Congress  or  continued  from  the  ap- 
propriations in  the  fiscal  year  1969. 

I  have  only  one  other  question.  In  view 
of  the  statements  of  both  distinguished 
gentlemen  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations that  we  will  imdoubtedly  have 
acted,  by  virtue  of  subcommittee  action 
and  the  plan  to  let  the  House  work  its 
w  ill  before  this  date  of  February  28,  why 
do  we  not  just  extend  it  for  15  days,  in 
view  of  all  the  assurances  given? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  gave  that  matter  very  serious  con- 
sideration. In  fact.  I  had  an  amendment 
so  prepared.  But,  after  meeting  with  the 
subcommittee  and  seeing  the  action  be- 
ing taken.  I  thought  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take for  us  to  get  into  a  serious  disagree- 
ment here  on  whether  the  resolution  is 
for  15  or  30  days.  I  am  convinced  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Flood  I.  is  moving  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  and  that  it  is  his  intention  to 


bring  out  a  bill.  I  hope  we  will  have  a 
new  bill  before  the  end  of  the  15  days. 
Consequently,  there  is  no  reason  for  con- 
troversy today  on  this  point  in  relation 
to  the  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  but  I  would  say  that  this 
comes  under  the  entitlement  of  "blessed 
assurance." 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  am  I 
correct  though  in  imderstanding  that 
this  continuing  resolution  does  include 
the  additional  money  that  was  written 
in  on  the  so-called  Joelson-Cohelan 
amendment  and  does  include  the  very 
items  that  the  President  found  objec- 
tionable in  his  veto  message? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  regretfully  must  reply  that 
it  does. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  It  does  not? 

Mr.  BOW.  It  does.  I  said  that  I  re- 
gretted that  it  did.  The  gentleman  would 
not  expect  me  to  be  pleased  about  this. 
would  he? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  But  the  President  ob- 
jected in  his  message  to  the  fact  that 
those  expenditures  were  mandatory  and 
therefore  he  had  no  choice  but  to  veto. 
Would  the  gentleman  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  explain  why  the  Depart- 
ment is  not  spending  this  money  and  why 
it  has  not  spent  the  money  in  November 
and  December  and  January? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  believe  the  gentleman's 
question  should  be  directed  to  the  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  talks  about  the 
mandatory  language  in  the  bill  which 
the  President  vetoed  Wednesday  last. 
The  continuing  resolution  has  no  man- 
datory language,  does  it? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
asked  the  gentleman  to  yield  again  so  I 
could  try  to  get  an  answer  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  continuing  resolution  has 
mandatory  language.  I  would  like  to  have 
an  answer  from  either  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  or  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  continuing 
resolution  from  the  committee,  of  course, 
just  changes  the  date  of  the  previous 
continuing  resolution  and  thus  continues 
the  status  quo. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
prompts  one  other  question.  Did  the  pre- 
vious continuing  resolution  have  manda- 
tory language? 

Mr.  MAHON.  No,  the  previous  resolu- 
tion did  not  have  mandatory  language, 
but  I  believe  several  of  the  basic  laws  do 
have  Ismguage  which  has  been  inter- 
preted by  the  administration  to  be  man- 
datory. 


Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Does  the  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Speaker,  say  the  basic  law 
which  was  vetoed  had  mandatory  lan- 
guage, or  the  basic  law  which  is  being 
continued  has  mandatory  language? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  continuing  resolu- 
tion does  not  contain  mandatory  lan- 
guage. Neither  did  the  bill  vetoed  by  the 
President  contain  mandatory  language. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  President  has 
been  advised  that  the  basic  law  makes  it 
mandatory  that  he  allocate  certain 
funds.  The  basic  law  does  say  that  cer- 
tain funds  shall — and  I  underline  the 
word  shall — be  allocated  for  certain 
purposes. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  ques- 
tion is  not  involved  in  the  pending  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  ( Mr.  Michel  »  to  close 
the  debate  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  just  want 
to  make  it  clear  at  this  particular  point, 
that  out  of  respect  to  our  late  departed 
friend  and  colleague.  Glen  Lipscomb 
there  has  not  been  very  much  debate.  I 
am  sure  there  would  have  been  a  much 
more  spirited  debate  otherwise. 

However,  the  fact  there  has  been  so 
little  participation  in  this  debate  does 
not  mean  this  is  unimportant.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  makes  a  very  im- 
portant point,  and  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois.  Mr.  Pucinski.  also 
wants  to  make  that  same  point,  for  dif- 
ferent reasons. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  continuing 
resolution,  the  spending  level  will  un- 
doubtedly be  at  the  higher  level  that  is 
repugnant  to  the  President  and  is  re- 
pugnant to  me.  I  do  not  want  the  fact 
that  I  have  agreed  to  the  resolution  in  an 
emergency  situation  to  be  construed  as 
giving  any  kind  of  tacit  agreement  that 
I  think  this  is  a  good  resolution.  I  am 
opposed  to  it  in  principle  for  at  the  end 
of  February  we  will  be  two-thirds  of  the 
way  through  the  fiscal  year  and  still 
spending  at  this  higher  level. 

As  I  pointed  out  last  Thursday  in  the 
colloquy,  we  might  then  find  ourselves 
in  the  switches,  where  there  is  an  attempt 
on  the  other  side  to  go  the  rest  of  the 
way  through  the  fiscal  year  with  con- 
tinuing resolutions.  We  have  to  make  it 
abundantly  clear  before  we  pass  this 
continuing  resolution,  that  we  are  not 
just  going  through  the  motions,  but  our 
committee  will  try  to  come  out  with  some- 
thing substantial  real  soon  that  more 
properly  meets  the  President's  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1072) . 

The  question  was  taken;  and,  two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof,  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  joint  res- 
olution was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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PRESroENT'S  VETO  OP  THE  HEW 
APPROPRIATION  BUX. 

(Mr  RUPPE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr  RUPPE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
address  mvself  to  the  recent  veto  of  the 
appropriation  bill  for  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  The  decision  on  whether  or 
not  to  .support  the  veto  was  extremely 
difficult  for  me.  I  voted  to  override  the 
President's  veto  and  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  some  of  the  reasons 
which  lead  to  nvv  decision 

To  my  mmd.  the  most  basic  factor  to 
be  considered  was  the  effect  that  a  veto 
would  have  on  the  school  children  in  my 
district.  After  examming  the  implica- 
tion.s  sch x>l  di.-trict  by  .-chool  district.  I 
found  that  the  reduction  in  educational 
assistance  would  have  an  especially 
severe  impact  m  northern  Michigan 

In  the  impacted  aid  program  alone, 
there  are  some  64  school  districts  re- 
ceiving such  assistance  in  the  State  of 
Michigan ,  27  of  thase  64  school  districts 
are  in  the  11th  Congressional  District  In 
dollar  amounts,  fully  40  percent  of  pro- 
gram cuts  for  Michigan  will  hit  schools 
in  my  district.  To  emphasize  how  impor- 
tant the  impacted  aid  program  can  be.  in 
Chippewa    County,    program    payments 
amounted  to  $819,521  last  year.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  veto,  the  city  of  Sauit  Ste 
Mane  alone  could  lose  as  much  as  $135  - 
000.  a  serious  blow  to  any  school  district 
I  would  not  deny  that  there  are  fault.< 
with  the  impacted  aid  program   In  fact. 
I    propose    that    extensive    changes    be 
made  in  the  formula  by  which  school 
(districts  are  now  funded,  so  that  pay- 
ments would  be   based   solely  on   need 
However.    I    do    not    feel    that    we   can 
change  the  formula  midway  throui:h  the 
school  year    Rather  I  would  hope  that 
the  Congre.^  will  face  its  respon^ibUity 
during  the  remainder  of  this  session  and 
undertake    those    necessary    changes    in 
the  program  to  make  the  formula  more 
eo.uitable  for  all  .^hool  distncu  invoKed 
There  i.>  another  important  factor  to 
consider     All    of    the    Nation's    scho.ils 
v.hich    receive   Federal   assistance   have 
been  operating  under  the  assumption  — 
however  false— that  they  would  be   re- 
ceivme  some  increases  in  Federal  funds 
this  year  This  includes  not  just  impacted 
aid  but  the  ElementaiT  and  Secondary- 
Education  Act  and  the  National  Defense 
Education   Act   as    well    Certainly,    the 
overwhelming  support   which  education 
was  given  last  year  when  the  appropna- 
tions  measures  were  considered  by  the 
House  and  the  Senate  indicated  that  ad- 
ditional moneys  would  be  forthcoming. 
Even  the  most  prudent  of  school  admin- 
istrators felt  that  at  the  very  least,  the 
figure  would  remain  at  last  years  level 
Now.  suddenly,  with  less  than  half  the 
school  year  remaining,  they  face  substan- 
tial cuts 

My  decision  to  vote  in  favor  of  over- 
riding the  veto  was  difficult  for  another 
extremely  important  reason.  The  Presi- 
dent has  said  that  the  fight  against  in- 
flation holds  the  highest  priority  and  I 
agree.  One  of  the  vital  keys  to  that  fight 


IS  Federal  spending.  'We  simply  have  to 
bring  tlie  Federal  budget  under  control 
and  fliniinate  nonessential  spending.  The 
Con»;ress  and  the  administratiun  must 
dtiide  \^he^e  and  how  those  cuts  will  be 
made 

For  example,  during  the  past  .session 
of  Congress,  the  Defense  budget  was 
lumnied  of  over  $5  billion.  I  fully  sup- 
ported the  eflort  to  eliminate  future 
purchases  of  the  controversial  C-5A  air- 
craft as  well  as  new  and  unnecessary 
aircraft  carriers.  I  also  worked  to  cut 
more  than  $1  billion  from  our  foreign 
aid  authorization  In  my  view,  we  have 
ja.st  bckjun  to  shape  a  lean,  effective  Fed- 
eral budget,  but  the  task  must  continue 
indefinitely  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
education  bill  had  to  become  one  of  the 
battlegrounds  of  this  effort 

The  ultimate  failure  of  the  HEW  ap- 
propnaUons  rests  with  the  Democratic 
leadership    of    the    91st    Congress     The 
leaderslup  has  continually  refused  to  re- 
structuie  programs  and  budgets  so  that 
ample  funds  could  ue  made  available  to 
the  ti-uly  essential  areas  of  Federal  as- 
sistance   They  are  aL-^o  responsible  for 
the  fact  that  the  HEW  appropriation  was 
the  last  appropriation  measure  to  pass 
the  Senate  for  fiscal  year  1970   The  bill 
did  not  reach  the  Presidents  desk  until 
more  than  hall  the  fiscal  year  had  passed, 
leaving  little  room,  m  my  view,  for  major 
funding  adjustment.  It  is  wrong  to  wait 
until  our  education  system  has  reached 
the  crisis  point  before  devising  legislation 
which  is  so  vital  to  its  existence   School 
svstems  throughout  the  country-  cannot 
properly   budget  their  expenses  or  ad- 
minustraie  ii  they  cannot  anticipate  the 
eunount  of  Federal  a.v>isUnce  they  will 
receive   Seven  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
have  pas^sed.  and  the  Nation  s  school  ad- 
ministrators still  do  not  know  how  much 
Federal  assistance  they  can  expect  There 
la  no  excuse  for  the  excessive  delay,  and 
the  onus  must  be  placed  on  the  Demo- 
cratic   congressional    leadership    which 
failed  to  move  .such  an  important  ap- 
propriation measure  throuiih  the  legisla- 
tive mil!  which  they  control 

It  is  indeed  regrettable  that  an  issue 
as  important   as   the   education   of  our 
young  people  should  become  wrapped  in 
partisan  politics   Just  a  few  days  tiefore 
the  crucial  vote  to  override  the  veto,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  a  man  of  21  years  serv- 
ice  m   the  Congress,   charged  that  the 
administration  lacked  concern  for  edu- 
cation. I  rose  to  indicate  that  I.  too.  was 
interested  in   education  and  wondered 
aloud  why  so  many  who  were  supporting 
the  HEW  bill  had  also  voted  against  the 
President's  tax  program,  which  provided 
the  desperately  needed  funds  for  edu- 
cation and  other  important  Federal  pro- 
grams  The  chairman  admitted  that  he 
had  voted  against  the  tax  increase  for 
the  first  time  in  his  career  This  suggests 
to  me  that  the  education  fight  was  moti- 
vated more  out  of  partisan  politics  than 
a  genuine  concern  for  the  Federal  educa- 
tion effort    In  truth,  the  Government  is 
operating  under  an  extremely  tight  budg- 
et because  many  Members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic opposition  were  unwilling  to  vote 
for  the  necessary  tax  revenues. 


JOINT  CONGRESSIONAL  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUAL- 
ITY AND  POPULATION  POUCY 

^Mr.  FOLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr,  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Wednes- 
day I  was  honored  to  be  joined  by  the 
gentleman  from  Comiecticut  i  Mr.  Dad- 
DARic .  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  <Mr. 
Udall  ' .  and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Green)  m  introducing  a 
bill  to  esUblish  a  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Environmental  Quality 
and  Population  Policy  iH.J.  Res.  1071). 
The  need  for  this  legislation  derives 
from  serious  threats  to  the  quality  of 
our  environment  which  are  pronounced 
by  the  clash  between  the  growth  of  pop- 
ulation and  the  growth  of  new  technol- 
ogies. Among  the  larger  pohcy  issues 
that  have  grown  out  of  this  Interrela- 
tionship are  these: 

F^rst.  Can  we  plan  effectively  to 
achieve  an  environment  of  an  acceptable 
quality  m  a  given  area  without  indicat- 
mg  the  maximum  number  of  people  a 
plan  contemplates  in  that  area? 

Second  WUl  continued  population 
growth  in  an  urban,  industrial  society 
result  in  a  parallel  or  even  greater  in- 
crease in  the  percentage  of  that  society  s 
resources  tin  terms  of  scientific  man- 
power as  well  as  funds  >  that  must  be 
allocated  to  restormg  environment  qual- 
ity to  a  healthy  level? 

Third.  Can  the  distribution  of  new- 
technologies  I  some  common  past  exam- 
ples l>eing  detergents  and  pesticides >  be 
effectively  controlled  until  their  poten- 
tial efTect  on  the  environment  has  been 
adequately  assessed? 

As  we  are  pamfully  coming  to  recog- 
nize, the  progression  of  American  tech- 
nology IS  a  somewhat  mixed  blessing. 
The  problem  is  tliat  agricultural,  indus- 
trial, transportation,  mining,  and  other 
complex  technologies  have  been  designed 
e.sseniially  to  sohe  rather  narrowly 
defined  problems  of  physical  wants  and 
needs,  with  insufficient  attention  to  the 
Fpin-off  effects  of  these  decisions  on 
mans  environment  The  result  hsis  been 
that  such  technologies,  while  rather  ef- 
fective in  meeting  our  additional  needs 
for  food,  transportation  facilities,  fuels, 
and  other  tangible  goods  that  accom- 
pany an  ever-expanding  population,  have 
tended  also  to  carry  adverse  effects  that 
have  cumulated  into  a  serious  threat  to 
the  quality  of  the  air.  water,  land,  and 
other  elements  of  our  natural  environ- 
ment. 

Of  course,  no  one  would  suggest  that 
we  forgo  the  fruits  of  technologj'  be- 
cause itf  impact  is  not  totally  beneficial. 
But  what  we  can  and  should  do  is  to 
adapt  the  problem -solving  mechanisms 
of  science  and  technology  to  include  the 
detrimental  effects  on  the  quality  of  the 
environment.  In  our  decentralized  so- 
ciety, private  enterprises,  individuals,  and 
State  and  local  governments  bear  the 
primary  responsibility  for  this  under- 
taking The  Federal  Government,  in  co- 
operation with  private  groups  and  State 
and  local  governments,  can  facilitate  ex- 
plicit and  focused  debate  on  the  envlron- 
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mental  policy  spectrum,  toward  the  end 
of  clarifying  policy  alternatives  and  crys- 
tallizing the  will  of  the  American  people 
to  support  and  sustain  action  on  pre- 
ferred alternatives. 

Within  the  Federal  Government,  we 
took  significant  steps  during  1969  to 
prompt  maximum  feasible  action  along 
these  lines.  President  Nixon  by  Executive 
order  created  a  Cabinet-level  Environ- 
mental Quality  Coimcil  to  coordinate  on- 
going governmental  policies  and  pro- 
grams toward  the  end  of  environmental 
quality  control.  And  the  Congress,  in  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969,  established  a  Council  on  Envlron- 
mentaJ  Quality  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  continually  to  anal3rze 
environmental  trends  and  to  plan  and 
recommend  new  and  revised  policies  to 
promote  the  improvement  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

The  legislation  we  introduced  jrester- 
day  Is  designed  to  take  a  logical  and  use- 
ful additional  step  beyond  these  actions 
of  last  year.  The  essential  precedent  for 
establishment  of  the  Coimcll  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  in  1969  was  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  and  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  Instituted  by  that  statute. 
Our  bill  would  extend  this  use  of  the  1946 
Employment  Act  as  precedent,  by  creat- 
ing a  Congressional  Joint  Committee  on 
Eiivironmental  Quality  and  Population 
Policy.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  im- 
portant fimctions  performed  through  the 
years  by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
that  was  established  by  the  Employment 
Act.  Indeed,  in  looking  over  the  history 
of  the  1946  act.  we  could  reasonably  con- 
clude that  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee has  done  at  least  as  much  as  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  toward 
promoting  the  goals  of  maximum  pro- 
duction, employment,  purchasing  power, 
and  balance-of-payments  eqtiilibriimi. 
We  cannot  afford  to  forgo  the  challenge 
of  similarly  strengthening  the  ability  of 
Congress  to  contribute  to  a  quality  en- 
vironment, by  creating  a  joint  Senate- 
House  committee  in  this  field  also. 

Our  bill  intendedly  does  not  limit  the 
duties  and  activities  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee in  the  environmental  quality  and 
population  area.  Thus  the  joint  commit- 
tee would  evolve  and  adapt  in  response  to 
changing  conditions.  However,  we  would 
strongly  emphasize  what  in  our  judgment 
are  four  essential  elements  of  any  such 
congressional  study  and  advisory  organ: 

First.  Population  policy,  which  is  an 
integral  part  of  promoting  and  main- 
taining environmental  quality,  is  in- 
cluded in  the  title  of  the  joint  committee. 
The  joint  committee  is  also  mandated  to 
con^der  population  trends  and  policies. 

As  former  Interior  Secretary  Stewart 
L.  Udall  pointed  out: 

Is  It  not  time  to  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  "ecology  of  man" — the  relation  of 
human  population  to  its  envlironment?  Is  It 
not  time  to  ask  whether  man.  as  part  of 
nature.  Is  subject  to  the  laws  that  govern 
other  species,  particularly  the  law  that  for 
every  species  in  a  particular  environment 
there  is  an  optimum  population? 

Today's  problems  of  environment  pol- 
icy revolve  aroimd  the  core  phenomenon 
of  swiftly  rising  nimibers  of  human 
beings. 


As  the  1966  SpUhaus  r^rart  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences — National 
Research  Coimcil  stated : 

It  is  manifestly  Impossible  for  the  human 
species  to  continue  present  rates  of  popula- 
tion Increase,  present  rates  of  increase  in 
per  capita  consumption  of  goods,  and  si- 
multaneously maintain  an  environment  in 
which  waste  products  do  not  become  ulti- 
mately totally  inlilbltory  to  life. 

Among  the  policy  proposals  on  popu- 
lation policy  requiring  close  scrutiny  and 
study  by  our  proposed  joint  committee 
would  be  the  1969  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  on  Resources  and  Man  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences — Na- 
tional Research  Coimcil : 

That  efforts  to  limit  population  increases  In 
the  nation  and  the  world  be  intensified  by 
whatever  means  are  practicable,  working  to- 
ward a  goal  of  zero  rate  of  growth  by  the 
end  of  the  century.  Healthy  and  intelligent 
people  are  man's  greatest  resource.  If  limi- 
tation of  population  is  not  eventually 
achieved  at  some  reasonable  level,  more- 
over, food  and  other  resources  will  sxirely 
be  inadequate.  With  limitation  of  popula- 
tions the  objective  can  be  shifted  from  com- 
bating starvation  and  want  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  human  resource  and  its  level  of 
living.  Although  this  recommendation  is  by 
no  means  novel,  it  emerges  again  from  our 
study  .  .  .  that  population  control  is  the  ab- 
solute primary  essential  without  which  all 
other  efforts  are  nullified.  Our  Departments 
of  State  and  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare should  adopt  the  goal  of  real  popula- 
tion control  both  in  North  America  and 
throughout  the  world.  tJltimately  this  im- 
plies that  the  ccunmunity  and  society  as  a 
whole,  and  not  only  the  parents,  must  have 
a  say  about  the  number  of  children  a  couple 
may  have.  This  will  require  profound  modi- 
fication of  current  attitudes  towaid  parent- 
hood. 

In  less-developed  nations,  spectacular 
population  growth  results  in  a  declining 
level  of  nutrition.  In  highly  developed 
societies,  even  a  "moderate"  rate  of  pop- 
ulation growth  creates  severe  waste-dis- 
posal difficulties,  and  may.  under  some 
conditions,  ultimately  also  threaten  the 
nutrition  standard  as  well  as  lessen  the 
availability  of  usable  open  space. 

The  1966  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences— National  Research  Council  Thi- 
mann  rej>ort  on  the  plant  sciences  notes 
that: 

The  cities  with  their  suburbs,  airports,  and 
shopping  centers  are  consuming  land  at  a 
rate  of  about  a  million  acres  a  year.  Much 
of  ^hi«  te  potentially  first-class  farming  land. 
The  population,  which  Is  growing  at  the  rate 
of  8,000  persons  per  day,  is  projected  to 
double  In  40  years.  By  that  time  it  will  have 
to  t>e  fed  on  40  million  fewer  acres  (a  de- 
crease of  about  10  percent  in  the  cultivated 
area) ,  and  this  assumes  a  linear  and  not  the 
more  probable  ezpotential  rate  of  land  con- 
sumption. Thus  the  two  curves,  one  for  de- 
creasing land  and  the  other  for  Increasing 
pec^le,  axe  on  a  collision  courbe.  What  then? 

Second.  The  joint  committee  is  au- 
thorized to  examine  research  and  devel- 
opment efforts  into  nonpolluting  sources 
of  energy. 

Can  sufficient  nonpolluting  energy 
sources  be  developed  to  supplement  fos- 
sil and  present  fissile  energy  sources?  Do 
not  such  panaceas  for  the  waste-msm- 
agement  problem  as  recycling  materials 
overlook  the  presumably  fossil  or  cur- 


rent fissile — and  thus  polluting — energy 
requirements  therefor? 

A  representative  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  testified  before 
the  Daddario  subcommittee : 

It  might  also  be  suggested  that  we  avoid 
the  possibility  of  these  changes  (world-wide 
greenhouse  effect  from  burning  of  fossil 
fuels]  in  the  future  by  the  vigorous  develop- 
ment of  other  sources  of  energy  such  as  nu- 
clear power,  solar  energy,  and  the  gravita- 
tion energy  of  the  tides. 

Increasingly  power  requirements  must  be 
met  by  efficient  use  of  nuclear  energy,  and 
other  sources  should  be  utilized  such  as  solar 
energy,  the  tides,  and  perhaps  the  heat  of 
the  earth's  core. 

The  Spilhaus  report  also  spoke  to  this 
general  point: 

However,  the  anticipated  Increase  in 
atomic  power  reactors  by  the  year  2000  will 
pose  a  serious  challenge  in  the  safe  disposal 
of  highly  dangerous  waste  products. 

Third.  The  joint  committee  would  be 
authorized  to  analyze  the  international 
aspects  of  environmental  pollution.  As 
Prof.  Barry  Commoner  recently  wrote: 

One  of  the  great,  humane  ideas  of  the 
technological  age  is  that  those  nations  that 
have  created  it  should  share  their  knowledge 
with  the  worldwide  movement  to  export 
technology  has  begun  to  achieve  significant 
proportions.  It  ha*  been  in  this  same  period 
of  time  that  we  have  begun  to  discover — in 
the  more  advanced  countries — the  hidden 
environmental  casts  so  often  incurred  by 
new  technology.  Clearly,  it  would  be  prudent 
to  examine  the  record  of  the  technological 
developments  exported  to  the  underdevel- 
oped nations  of  the  world,  and  to  determine 
how  their  varied  environments  have  re- 
sponded to  this  new  intrusion. 

The  interaction  between  national-se- 
curity questions  and  environmental 
problems  is  often  overlooked.  Both  are 
essentially  exercises  in  humanizing  the 
employment  of  technology,  either 
through  arms  control  or  through  waste 
management.  This  interaction  is  partic- 
ularly significant  when  considering  al- 
ternatives to  fossil  fuels.  The  threat  of 
a  spreading  nuclear-weapons-produc- 
tion capability  to  other  nations  should, 
perhaps,  be  a  kind  of  additional  cost  to 
be  added  to  the  more  strictly  environ- 
mental costs  of  nuclear  power. 

As  British  Defense  Analyst  Leonard 
Beaton  pointed  out: 

It  (the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency)  shall,  under  its  st.'itute.  "seek  to 
accelerate  and  enlarge  the  contribution  of 
atomic  energy  to  peace,  health  and  pros- 
perity throughout  the  world."  ensuring,  so 
far  as  It  Is  able,  that  its  assistance  is  not 
used  "to  further  any  military  purpose." 
These  objectives  make  It  the  United  Nations 
version  of  the  expensive  national  atomic  en- 
ergy agencies  which  appear  so  often  to  be 
lobbies  maintained  at  public  expense  to  stim- 
ulate the  spread  of  atomic  energy.  Its  gov- 
ernors and  advisers  seem  In  many  cases  to 
belong  to  that  honourable  but  naive  school 
of  opinion  which  believes  as  a  matter  of  faith 
that  the  advance  of  atomic  energy  must  be 
beneflclent  and  non-military  whatever  the 
facte  of  the  case  may  be.  If  the  lA.E.A.  is  to 
form  part  of  a  concerted  effort  to  stop  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  may  have  to 
cast  its  weight  onto  the  other  side  of  the 
scales.  Resources  will  have  to  be  spent  by 
it  or  someone  else  to  prove  that  conventlonaJ 
fuels  are  more,  not  less,  economical  for 
power;  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  desalina- 
tion techniques  which  do  not  Involve  the 
production    of   plutonium,    not    those   that 
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produce  '.-irge  quanuie>  of  plutonuim.  and 
ui  find  hi'w  pUiTonuim-produclnic:  facilities 
which  must  inevUiibly  spre.id  ar<Mmd  the 
world  c.in  be  ortfanized  so  a*  lo  prevent  the 
accuniulauon  of  piiols  of  this  immensely 
powertul  substance  in  country  after  country 

In  short,  the  Joint  committee  might 
\\e!l  address  iLself  to  such  issues  as  these 
relatini;  to  both  nonpoUutin*:;  sources  of 
enert'v  as  well  as  lo  the  interaction  of 
environmental  policy  and  international 
affairs 

Is  atomic-eneruy  research  fully  seared 
to  the  development  of  efficient  reactors 
that    minimize  environmental   hazards'" 

What  kind  of  national  investment 
should  we  be  makin:  to  harness  for  safe 
and  peaceful  uses  the  tremendous  power 
of  thermonuclear  enenzy'' 

In  the  long  run.  are  the  environmental 
hazards  from  coal-fired  or  from  nuclear- 
powered  sources  easier  to  handle?  What 
international  and  resource  issues  must 
also  be  ccn.-idered  in  makme  this  de- 
cision'' 

Moreover,  the  adverse  ecolopical  ef- 
fects of  foreisrn-as^sistance  programs 
would  come  within  the  joint  comnuttees 
pumew  Some  of  these  effects  were  well 
documented  at  the  December  1968  con- 
ference entitled  ■Ecological  .\spects  of 
Intornational  Development  "  spons«;)red 
by  Wa>hin.Erton  University's  Center  for 
the  Bioloi>-  of  Natural  Systems  and 
the  Conser\ation  Foundation 

Russell  Train,  then  president  of  the 
Conservation  Foundation  and  now  In- 
terior Under  Secretary,  summed  up  the 
theme  of  the  conference  when  he  said: 

Developing  countries  Are  defenseless  be- 
fore the  self-assured  wisdom  of  Western 
planners  We  have  a  very  heavy  moral  ob- 
ligation to  .issess  the  fxill  range  of  con- 
se<jiiences  of  those  international  develop- 
ment pro^r.ims.  both  bilateral  and  multl- 
latenil  whirh  we  h.ive  undert.Ucen  so  con- 
fidently 

The  adverse  environmental  consequences 
of  much  well-accepted  technological  prog- 
ress are  perhaps  most  readily  and  dramati- 
cally seen  !n  international  development  pro- 
grams where  .lUen  technology  and  alien 
goals  interact  with  a  traditional  culture  nnd 
values 

Mr  Luthfr  J  Carter  of  Science  sum- 
marized one  study  given  of  Egypt's  As- 
wan High  Dam  presented  at  the  con- 
ference; 

Egypt's  Aswan  High  Dam.  with  Its  hydro- 
p>ower,  irrigation,  navigation,  and  flood- 
control  potential,  has  been  considered  one 
of  the  most  promising  of  the  great  postwar 
developments  Yet.  In  a  conference  paper. 
Henry  van  der  Schalle.  of  the  University  of 
Michigan's  Museum  of  Zoology,  viewed  this 
project  (completed  only  last  yean  pessi- 
mistically He  said  that  It  Is  vlr.ually  certain 
to  le-id  lo  a  dls.istrous  spread  of  schisto- 
somiasis along  the  upper  Nile  a  region  where 
heretofore  the  incidence  of  this  debilitating, 
often  fatal  parasitic  disease  has  been  com- 
parn-.ively  low  This  Is  predictable,  van  der 
Schalle  explained,  beciiuse  the  project  ui 
bring  year-round  Irrigation  to  the  upper  Nile 
provides  the  canals  and  ditches  preferred 
by  the  schistosome's  snail  hoct  In  the  Nile 
delta,  where  year-round  irrigation  has  long 
been  practiced  the  incidence  of  schisto- 
somiasis is  high,  nearly  all  the  InhAtaltants 
of  some  villages  being  Infected  Moreover  at- 
tempts to  combat  schlstocomlaels  by  snail 
eradication  and  sanitation  measures,  or  by 
the  treatment  of  Infected  pers»-)ns.  are  said 
lo  have  had  only  limited  success. 


A^ain.  the  joint  committee  would  be 
in  a  position  to  emphiusize  the  crucial  im- 
portance of  considerinfi  ecolosic  factors 
m   all   US    foreipn-aid  efforts 

Fourth  Finally  the  joint  committee 
would  require  an  annual  pjsture  brief- 
uvA — similar  to  those  bnefin^js  Instituted 
by  Secretary  McNamara  on  Defense 
policy— from  the  Budget  Director  The 
purpose  of  this  brietliif;  would  be  to  aive 
a  meaiiini^ful  account  to  the  Conj:ress  of 
how  much  of  the  Federal  budset.  includ- 
ini;  all  Federal  aiiencies.  is  actually  bemt: 
allocated  t.-)  restorin.i;  and  m.iintainuv-' 
the  quality  of  our  environment 

The  joint  committee  would  be  uniquely 
situated  to  prompt  the  Presidency, 
through  the  Bureau  of  the  Budtiet.  an- 
nually to  provide  information  on 
amounts  and  kinds  of  expenditures  by 
executive  branch  agencies  to  promote  and 
protect  our  plivsical  environment  Today 
we  have  lutle  in  the  way  of  systematic 
knowledge  on  budgetin.i;  for  environmen- 
tal programs  and  elements  of  programs, 
comparable  to  the  Incteasin^^ly  sophisti- 
cated program  delineations  in  such  policy 
areas  as  eduratun.  health,  and  defense 
The  joint  committee  could  work  to  in- 
stitutionalize environment  quality  as  one 
of  the  major,  overriding  analytic  and 
funding  categories  in  the  national  budtre- 
tary  process 

Tiu-  Joint  Cimmittee  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality  and  Population  Policy,  as  in- 
stituted by  our  bill,  would  not  Impinize  m 
any  wav  upon  the  legislative  functions 
and  responsibilities  of  the  several  cim- 
mlttees  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  jurisdiction  over  re- 
source, conservation  or  other  em  iron- 
mental  matters  Tlie  b'.H  contains  explicit 
language  to  the  effect  that  no  legislative 
measure  shall  be  referred  to  the  joint 
committee  and  that  i:  shall  have  m  au- 
thority to  report  any  such  measure  to  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  joint  committee  would  .serve  and 
supplement  rather  than  compete  with 
our  existing  lecislative  committees 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality  and  Population  Policy  would 
doubtless  conduct  public  hearinus.  out- 
contract  studies,  and  publish,  for  wide 
dLstrlbution.  hearings  and  related  d  ku- 
ments  This  would  be  to  facilitate  con- 
gressional and  public  understanding  of 
environmental  and  population  trends  and 
potential  environmental  disasters  that 
threaten  the  rlcht  of  all  Americans  to  a 
healthy  physical  environment  Equally 
important,  the  joint  committee  would  be 
able  to  outline  the  various  policy  alterna- 
tives needed  to  alleviate  or  prevent  en- 
vironmental degradation 

It  would  t)e  hoi)ed,  finally,  that  the 
joint  committee  could  brint,'  a  new  per- 
spective to  environmental-quality  con- 
trol Even  among  tho.se  learning  to  1)6- 
come  professionally  concerned  with  envi- 
ronment-policy pr.iblems.  there  are 
habit-s  of  thout;ht  which  make  wise  pol- 
icymakim^  difficult  One  analyst  before 
the  Daddario  sulx-ommittee  i)ut  it  very 
well  'A  hen  he  said 

The  gaals  must  not  be  to  And  out  how 
much  f!th  a  stream  cm  be  m..de  to  ac- 
cept, nor  the  limits  on  emissions  Into  our 
air,  nor  the  extent  the  land  can  be  brutal- 
ized Pollutton  ab«it*ment  management- -at 
every    level.    In    public    or    private    service — 


spends  too  much  time  in  figuring  out  how- 
much  It  can  get  away  with,  when  It  should 
be  figuring  out  how  properly  to  remove  and 
handle  as  much  of  the  pollution  load  as  It 
can  The  Vi- ly  iruitters  stand  now.  l)Oth  pro- 
duction nwnu.^ement  and  also  abatement 
management  are  interested  in  getUng  the 
environment  to  accept  .us  much  untreated 
or  poorly-treated  conuunlnatlon  as  It  can. 
The  go.tl  must  t>e  to  c!e«m  up  after  our- 
selves to  the  point  that  any  escaping  pollut- 
ants are  the  result  of  accidents,  or  nat- 
(ir.illv  (xc-urrm«  phenomen.i.  or  because  their 
cleanup  Is  clearly  still  outside  present  sci- 
ence and  technology  The  goal  must  be  clean 
air  and  clean  water,  not  tolerances  and  lim- 
its, and  not  how  much  we  can  get  away  with 
for  a  while  longer  Unless  the  philosophy  and 
go.i:s  are  reivssessed.  the  brightest  techno- 
loglc.i!  advances  won't  pay  off  any  more  than 
present  practice  is  paying  otT  in  keeping  our 
environment  cle.in 

Mr  SiJeaker,  enactment  of  our  pro- 
posal du- mp  this  sc-sion  of  the  Congress 
IS,  in  our  judgment,  essential  to  help 
public  and  private  institutions  meet  the 
challen^ie  of  restoring  the  quality  of  our 
environment 

We  hope  for  serious  and  timely  con- 
-sideration  of  this  measure  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  and  we  welcome  com- 
ments for  Its  refinement  from  Membiers 
on  txith  sides  of  the  aisle. 


SOUTHERN  STRATEGY— JUDICIAL 
TYRANNY  IMPOSED  UPON  THE 
SOLTTH 

Mr  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permi,s.>ion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks ' 

Mr  RARICK  Mr.  Si)eaker.  histon.- 
will  record  today  as  the  date  on  which 
.ludicial  tyranny  was  imixised  on  the 
South. 

We  have  heard  nuch  about  the  law 
of  the  land  "  from  the  propacanda  asents. 
Decent  Americans  have  been  exh.orted 
since  1954  to  obey  the  law  of  the  land — 
and  they  have  tried  to  do  so.  The  dema- 
goiis  and  agitation  agents,  on  the  other 
hand  have  been  preaching  that  people 
need  obey  only  the  laws  which  they  like, 
and  siiould  violate  all  others  in  .support 
of  a  revolutionary  tactic  called  civil  dis- 
obedience 

Now,  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  ju- 
dicial decrees  which  are  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  law— the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964— and  to  further  the  disruptive 
schemes  of  bureaucrats  who  are  in  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  law — the  current 
HEW  Appropriations  Act— the  Presi- 
dent is  going  to  appoint  a  Cabinet-level 
committee,  chaired  by  Vice  President 
AcNEW.  to  aid  in  the  new  rape  of  the 
South 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  so-called 
southern  strategy— mostly  from  the  far 
left  It  now  has  surfaced  completely.  But 
It  IS  apparently  only  another  chapter  in 
the  strategy  of  the  left  to  use  and  abuse 
the  South  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
cheaply  bought  ixilitical  blocs  elsewhere. 

If  the  President  is  to  be  honest — if  he 
is  to  live  up  to  his  constitutional  obliga- 
tion and  to  his  oath  of  office — his  course 
IS  quite  simple. 

All  he  need  do  is  instruct  his  ovm  ap- 
pointees, the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  to  obey  the  law.  He  need  not 
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even  have  the  'Vice  President  involved  in 
such  instruction. 

The  radical  Republican  idea  of  the 
•  conquered  provinces"  is  no  longer  ten- 
able. The  people  of  the  South — patient 
beyond  belief  in  the  face  of  malicious  in- 
tervention in  their  internal  affairs — have 
very  nearly  had  enough. 

Make  no  mistake.  Decent  Americans 
will  still  protect  their  children. 

The  silent  majority  recently  has  been 
discovered  in  the  Nation  by  those  polit- 
ically astute.  Let  it  be  knowTi  that  there 
IS  a  silent  majority  in  the  South  also,  and 
that  it  is  about  to  be  heard  from. 

This  majority  is  of  both  races — it  is 
not  a  question  of  racial  conflict.  The 
great  majority  of  each  of  the  races  wants 
to  have  and  to  exercise  their  own  free- 
dom of  choice — the  very  freedom  which 
this  Congress  sought  to  guarantee  them, 
but  of  which  the  Supreme  Court,  the  in- 
ferior— and  I  use  the  word  advisedly — 
Federal  courts,  and  the  bureaucrats  of 
the  executive  branch  have  now  .succeeded 
in  unlawfully  and  temporarily  depriving 
them. 

For  the  convenience  of  Members,  I  in- 
clude a  current  newsclipping.  followed  by 
the  pertinent  sections  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  and 
the  current  HEW  Appropriation  Act,  in 
my  remarks,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  )  D.C  )   Post,  Feb. 
2.  19701 

.\(.NEW    U.MT     lo    AU)    SOtTHS    InTEGR.\TION 

Vice  President  Agnew  s.ud  yesterday  that 
he  will  be  chairman  oi  a  Cabinet-level  group 
tliat  will  work  lo  carry  out  "in  the  least 
di,->ruptive  way"  the  Supreme  Court's  order 
to  desegregate  Southern  schools  at  once. 

Agnew,  observing  that  "It  Is  not  always 
eaj^y  to  decide  what  Is  compliance  '  with  the 
high  court's  decision,  described  the  group 
as  a  council  lo  reach  accord  through  dis- 
cussion and  dialogue  "  He  added: 

"This  Is  a  top-level  group  to  attempt  to 
bring  the  restoration  of  quality  education 
to  those  districts  who  feel  that  in  the  con- 
struction previously  given  to  the  decisions 
of  the  court  that  they  suffered  to  some 
extent  " 

The  V'.ce  President  said  the  group  "is  not 
meant  to  replace  "  enforcement  machinery 
now  residing  m  the  Departments  of  Justice 
and  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  The  At- 
torney General,  John  N  Mitchell,  and  the 
Secretary  of  HEW.  Robert  H  Finch,  will  be 
members  of  the  group,  he  said 

The  Vice  President's  disclosure  that  Mr. 
Nixon  will  shortly  announce  the  formation" 
of  a  Cabinei-levei  group  to  help  Southern 
school  districts  carry  out  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  came  in  response  to  a  ques- 
tion on  how  the  administration  "Is  going  to 
make  life  a  Utile  easier  for  the  Southerners" 
In  an  election  year. 

.^gnew  said  firmly.  "We  are  not  trying  to 
make  life  eiisier  for  anybody  .  .  .  when  the 
courts  of  this  country  speak,  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  government  and  this  admin- 
istration will  perform  Its  obligations  under 
tne  Constitution. 

'It  Is  ridiculous.  "  he  said,  "to  be  an  advo- 
cate of  law  and  order  In  one  sense  and 
attempt  lo  circumvent  it  In  another  sense." 

.'\cnew  said  that  much  of  the  difficulty  aris- 
ing from  the  Supreme  Court's  orders  "has 
been  thnnigh  misunderstanding  of  what  the 
court  really  meant  and  what  the  people  have 
taken  out  of  the  court's  statements  and 
what  the  Department  of  HEW  and  the  At- 
torney General's  office  may  have  promul- 
gated m  the  way  of  regulations." 

He  .siUd  a  tA.sk  force  on  education  will  be 
forced  to  "work  with  the  school  districts 
haung    the    most    difficultv    to    achieve   the 


spirit  and  the  let^r  of  the  couri  decisions 
In  a  way  that  might  least  impair  the  con- 
tinuance of  quality  education  in  those  dis- 
tricts." He  said  the  task  force  would  be  made 
up  of  "distinguished  Southern  educators  of 
both  parties  and  both  races." 

The  Vice  President  would  not  elaborate  on 
the  methods  of  the  Cabinet-level  group  other 
than  that  it  would  receive  reports  of  the 
task  force  and  "would  attempt  "to  guide  the 
district  Into  coming  into  conformity  with 
the  decisions." 

Observing  that  there  has  been  dispute  on 
Just  what  "compliance"  is,  Agnew  said  the 
group  would  try  to  bring  all  differing  parties 
together — HEW  officials,  citizens,  such  out- 
side groups  as  the  NAACP — to  "sit  down  and 
reach  accord  through  a  dialogue  and  a  dis- 
cussion." 

The  Supreme  Court's  "at  once"  decree  h.as 
met  stiff  resistance  in  many  of  the  school 
districts  in  the  Deep  South.  Desegregation 
has  been  met  by  boycotts  by  both  blacks  and 
white  and  by  the  establishment  of  many  all- 
white  private  academies.  More  problems  are 
expected  this  week  when  40  of  the  more  re- 
calcitrant districts  desegregate. 

Agnew  repeated  his  opposition  to  busing 
of  students  as  a  way  to  achieve  racial  bal- 
ance In  schools.  But  he  pointed  out  that 
there  are  all  kinds  of  busing,  and  "we  have 
got  to  look  at  each  busing  situation  on  its 
own  merits  and  make  our  decision  as  a  re- 
sult of  what  we  see." 

On  his  own  image  and  appeal.  Agnew  ad- 
mitted candidly.  "I  would  be  dishonest  if  I 
said  I  didn't  think  I  .  .  do  have  an  appeal 
in  the  South. 

"I  think  it  comes  about."'  he  said,  "not 
because  I  am  expressing  any  extremist 
philosophy,  but  because  I  have  not  been  quite 
as  careful  about  being  misunderstood  and 
exploited  by  certain  left  extreme  groups 
who  utilize  any  compassion  for  the  unique 
problems  of  the  South,  and  for  what  I  con- 
sider the  undue,  untoward  victimization  of 
the  South  at  the  expense  of  achieving  the  ob- 
jectives that  we  all  know  we  must  achieve 
in  the  field  of  desegregation  of  our  society." 

The  Vice  President  also  had  these  com- 
ments : 


I  Prom  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America  | 
Article  VI 


CONSTITUTION.      LAWS      AND     TREATIES      OF      THE 
UNITED    STATES    TO    BE    SLTREME 

2.  This  Constitution,  and  the  Laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  Pur- 
suance thereof;  and  all  Treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  Authority  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  Law 
of  the  Land:  and  the  Judges  in  every  State 
shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  Thing  in  the 
Constiutlon  or  Laws  of  any  State  to  the 
Contrary  notwithstanding. 

(Public  Law  88-352.  tlUe  IV.  par.  401, 
July  2,  1964.  78  Stat.  246.  42  United 
S'ates  Code  2000c — Civil  Rights  Act  of 
19641 

DEFINITIONS 

•  •  •  •  • 

(b)  ""Desegregation"  means  the  assignment 
of  students  to  public  schools  and  within 
such  schools  without  regard  to  their  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin,  but  "de- 
segregation" shall  not  mean  the  assignment 
of  students  to  public  schools  in  order  to 
overcome  racial  Imbalance, 


(From  the  HEW  Appropriations  Act] 
Section  409  of  the  Appropriations  Act  un- 
der which  the  HEW  employees  are  paid  reads 
as  follows : 

"No  part  of  the  funds  contained  in  this 
Act  may  be  used  to  force  busing  of  students, 
abolishment  of  any  school,  or  to  force  any 
student  attending  any  elementary  or  second- 


ary school  to  attend  a  particular  school 
against  the  choice  of  his  or  her  parents  or 
parent  in  order  to  overcome  racial  im- 
balance." 


CLEAN  WATER 


(Mr,  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  FEIGHAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
amazed  after  all  the  administration 
rhetoric  on  the  state  of  our  environment 
and  the  vehement  protests  against  the 
polluters  of  our  Nation's  waters  emanat- 
ing from  the  White  House,  that  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  contains  no  request  for 
funds  under  the  Clean  Water  Restoration 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1971,  Instead,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  refers  to  a  $10  billion,  5-year 
program  which  he  says  will  be  detailed 
in  a  special  message  to  Congress. 

The  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of 
1966  authorizes  appropriations  of  $1.25 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1971  for  Federal 
grants  to  State  and  localities  for  con- 
struction of  sewage  treatment  facilities. 
However,  it  is  clear  from  what  the  Pres- 
ident says  elsewhere  in  his  budget  mes- 
sage that  his  new  program  will  really 
amount  to  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
Federal  efifort  far  below  that  provided  in 
the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act.  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  proposal  provides  that  the 
direct  Federal  contribution  will  be  only 
$4  billion  of  the  $10  billion  program,  or 
S800  million  a  year,  which  Is  what  the 
Congress  itself  appropriated  this  year  to 
clean  up  the  Nation's  waters. 

Just  recently  I  joined  with  six  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  in  circulating  a  letter 
to  all  our  colleagues  calling  for  their  as- 
sistance in  appropriating  the  full  $1,25 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1971  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  sewage  treatment  plants. 
Acting  in  the  anticipation  that  water 
pollution  would  not  be  a  high-priority 
item  in  the  President's  budget,  we  asked 
for  your  support  in  making  our  $1,25 
billion  goal  a  reality,  I  call  upon  you 
again  now,  to  please  join  our  efforts  to 
achieve  full  funding. 

The  President's  antipollution  program 
has  been  touted  as  a  long-awaited  solu- 
tion for  dirty  water,  but  at  $800  million 
a  year  we  would  be  actually  regressing. 
We  must  look  ahead — we  must  increase 
the  Federal  effort,  not  retard  the  prog- 
ress we  have  made. 


TO 


BAN    UNAUTHORIZED    USE 
WAR  DEAD'S  NAMES 


OF 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr,  Price!  is  recognized  for  5  minutes, 

Mr,  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  read  a  compelling  statement  by 
a  father  whose  son  was  killed  in  "Vietnam 
fighting  for  the  cause  of  freedom.  The 
father  was  deeply  distressed  by  the  use  of 
his  son's  name  in  the  November  anti-war 
demonstrations.  He  decided  that  one  way 
he  could  manifest  his  feelings  "was  to 
write  an  open  letter  to  all  Americans  re- 
garding his  intense  sentiments  on  this 
matter. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  letter  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress.  The  letter 
follows : 
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When  thfv  read  my  son's  name  to  advocate 
peace  at  anv  price — the  price  belnn  defeat  let 
them  rememl)er  that  he  whose  name  they 
read  did  nut  surrender  wrote  an  anguished 
Malcolm  Thompson 

When  they  read  the  name  of  Gregory  N! 
Thompson,  let  them  realize  that  thev  are 
proMng  before  the  wurld  the  truth  of  the 
oft -repeated  Communist  claim  that  manv 
Americans  have  become  s<jft  decadent  and 
yielding  to  any  determined  force  which  op- 
poses them 

When  th(jse  h\-pocrUes  read  the  list  of 
dead  who  defended  South  Vietnam,  let  them 
know  that  they  have  reached  the  ultimate 
low  m  the  world  record  of  humaJi  infamy 
in  that  they  willingly  and  ciuinlngly  utter 
a  dead  man  s  name  to  achieve  the  defeat  of 
the  cause  for  which  he  died 

TTiomjjson  s  son.  Gregory,  was  an  18-year- 
old  Army  PPC  who  was  killed  In  cumt>«t  in 
Vle'nam  May  17.  1969  The  fathers  words, 
in  a  letter  sent  the  dav  after  Moratorium 
Dav  mirrored  the  other  side  of  Americas 
continuing  Vietnam  debate 

■It  is  the  ones  who  saw  his  body  returned 
In  a  aas-draped  eofOn  who  should  t>e  heard — 
not  the  protestors   ■  Thomps«in  wrote 

These  transparent  propagandists  were  not 
there  X^\  see  my  son  burled,  nor  do  they  ac- 
company me  on  my  trips  to  lay  flowers  on 
his  grave 

•  It  is  we  the  parents  who  said  goodbye  to 
him  when  he  went  away  tt)  fight  not  the 
peace  agitators  It  is  we  the  parenia  who 
wrote  long,  anxious  letters  to  him  during  his 
three  months  of  almost  continuous  combat — 
not    the   agitators  My   son    was   killed 

while  flghtini?  for  his  country  America  can- 
not be  permitted  to  perpetually  persuade  Its 
citizens  to  instill  In  their  sons  a  sense  of 
patriotism,  loyalty  and  a  determination  to 
defend  the  oppressed,  and  then,  after  the 
sons  have  dle<l.  suddenly  change  her  mind 
and  yield  to  those  who  killed  him 

This  father  is  not  alone  in  hus  anguish 
or  distress  Gold  star  mothers  and  con- 
cerned individuals  throughout  the  State 
of  Texas  have  written  to  me  and  ex- 
pressed their  unalterable  opposition  to 
the  use  of  the  names  of  fallen  soldiers 
by  those  who  would  dishonor  our  na- 
tional commitment  of  honor  in  Vietnam. 
Mr  Speaker,  I  am  also  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  the  use  of  the  names  of  our 
war  dead  by  extremists.  Communists, 
anarchists,  and  militant  leftists.  Not  only 
does  It  tarnish  the  names  of  our  fallen 
soldiers,  it  is  an  insult  t-o  the  valiant 
Americans  wno  are  daily  risking  their 
lives  to  bring  peace  and  freedom  to  the 
strugghng  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

In  an  attempt  to  put  a  stop  to  this  ill- 
conceived  activity.  I  have  introduced  for 
appropriate  reference,  legislation  which 
would  prohibit  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations from  using  for  any  purpose,  on 
Federal  or  public  properly,  the  names  of 
soldiers  killed  since  August  5.  1964,  In 
Vietnam  or  any  other  combat  zone  with- 
out t)eing  authorized  to  do  so  Under  my 
bill,  before  any  individuals  or  on^aniza- 
tions.  with  the  exception  of  the  news 
media,  could  use  a  dead  soldier's  name, 
they  would  have  to  receive  written  per- 
mission from  the  soldier's  next  of  kin 
Violators  would  be  subject  to  up  to  a 
$500  fine,  and  or  sent  to  prison  for  up 
to  1  year 

I  have  used  August  5.  1964.  as  a  cut- 
off dat«  because  it  was  at  that  time  that 
the  war  in  Vietnam  started  to  radically 
escalate  and  our  casualty  rate  began  to 
rise  significantly  I  have  excluded  the 
news  media  from  the  coverage  of  my  bill 


so  that  re;x)rtin«  of  the  names  uf  *ar 
casualties  would  not  be  impeded  I  have 
made  the  penalty  for  violating  clear  and 
substantial  in  an  eCfort  to  deter  would- 
be  w  n-)nk;doers 

I  regret  that  circumstances  have  dic- 
tated that  I  take  such  drastic  action  I 
regret  more  deeply,  however,  that  cer- 
tain elemenli  of  our  population  have  so 
alienat-ed  themselves  from  the  American 
mainstream  that  they  oppose,  in  such  a 
despicable  way,  the  policies  of  our  Presi- 
dent and  the  wishes  of  a  ^'reat  majority 
of  the  American  people 

Mr    Speaker,   I  include  my  bill   to  be 
reprinted  m  the  Record 
H  R    15606 
A    bill    to   prohibit    the    use   uf    rhe    name   of 
any  of  certain  dei-e.wsed  servicemen  unless 
consent    to   so    use    the    name    is   given    by 
the  next  of  kin  of  the  servlcem.in 
Be    It    enar'.rd    bv    fir    Sf'iat''   and    House 
I'f    Represrntattiei   of    t>ie    Vnitrd    State-;   of 
America  in  Congrr-si  a^iernbled    That,  other 
than  the  news  media,  whoever  publicly  uses 
for  any   purpose  on   public  or  Federal   prop- 
erty the  n'ime  of  any  member  of  the  armed 
services,    if    such    memt)er    was    killed    on    or 
.itter  August  5.  1964    while  on  active  duty  In 
a  combat  zone    without   first  obtAliiing  the 
consent  of  the  iiext   of   klft  of  such  member 
to  so  use  the  name  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $500  or  imprisoned  not  mi)re  than  one 
year,  or   both    For   the   purpose   of   this   Act. 
the  term     next  or  kin  '  means  that  individ- 
ual   officially    listed    a.-,    such    in    the   service 
records  of  the  deceased  member 


POSTAL  CORPORATION' 


PUBLIC  SUPPORT  FOR  PRESIDENTS 
■VETO  OP  LABOR-HEW  APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL 

I  Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record.  > 

Mr.  HALL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  here 
some  information  that  may  surprise 
those  who  think  Federal  deficit  spending 
Is  still  good  politics. 

Last  Monday  night  the  President  went 
on  television  to  tell  the  people  of  America 
why  he  was  vetoing  the  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriations bill. 

His  message  came  through  loud  and 
clear. 

Since  then  more  than  55.000  wires  have 
come  into  congressioi  al  offices  regarding 
the  veto 

A  spot  check  of  more  than  a  dozen 
offices  shows  that  the  wires  ran  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  the  veto.  In  some 
ofR'-cs  the  figure  was  95  percent. 

This  was  a  dramatic  outixiurlng  of 
public  opinion  It  was  a  clear  Indication 
that  the  public,  when  It  has  the  facts, 
will  u.>ually  make  the  right  decision  The 
so-called  great  silent  majority  stepped 
forward  and  spoke  clearly. 

Incidentally,  the  White  House  informs 
me  that  its  mail  and  wires  were  out- 
standing in  support  after  the  speech. 
Whereas  pressure  groups  have  been 
strongly  advocating  that  the  President 
sign  the  bill,  the  speech  brou  ht  a  great 
outpouring  of  wires  and  letters  In  sup- 
ixirt  of  the  President  s  position 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  those  who 
voted  with  the  President  on  Wednesday 
will  long  feel  a  supporting  glow  In  the 
Nation's  interest. 


'  Mr  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter." 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 1970  Issue  of  the  Postal  Super- 
visor, official  publication  of  the  National 
Association  of  Postal  Supervisors,  there 
appears  an  interesting  letter  from  an 
assistant  postmaster  in  the  heart  of  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  land. 

The  letter,  from  Mr.  Jim  Farley  of 
Lebanon.  Term.,  Is  addressed  to  Mr.  Don- 
ald N.  Ledbetter,  secretary  of  NAPS,  and 
appears  In  Mr.  Ledbetter's  column,  'The 
Secretary's  Report." 

Bear  In  mind  that  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Blount  and  other  proponents  of  a 
postal  corporation  point  to  the  TVA  as 
a  shining  example  of  how  wonderful  our 
postal  service  will  be  if  rnly  we  reorga- 
nize the  Post  OfBce  Department  along 
corporate  lines. 

In  his  letter,  Mr  Farley  raises  some 
very  pointed  and  pertinent  questions.  For 
the  enllghterunent  of  my  colleagues — 
particularly  those  who  might  be  leaning 
toward  conversion  of  the  Post  Offlce  De- 
partment Into  a  postal  corporation — I 
am  pleased  to  reprint  the  text  of  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Ledbetter  In  the  Record, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Ledbetter's  Introductory 
and  concluding  comments: 

T\'A.  It's  Wonderft'i.! 

Being  a  native  Tennessean  and  having 
spent  mo6t  of  my  life  In  the  area  served  by 
the  Tenessee  Valley  Authority,  I  have  al- 
ways been  a  strong  defender  of  TVA.  And 
I  still  am  But  when  people  start  comparing 
the  postal  service  with  TVA  and  saying 
that  the  postal  service  would  be  vastly  Im- 
proved If  reorgsuilzed  along  the  lines  of 
TVA.  I  must  raise  the  voice  of  dlasent.  It 
simply  ain't  so'  It  Is  lmp)06slble  to  compare 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  with  the 
Post  Office  Department  One  glaring  differ- 
ence that  meets  the  eye  Immediately  is  the 
fact  that  the  p)ost  offlce  In  Manhattan  alone 
employs  more  people  than  are  employed  by 
T  V^  A  How  can  anyone  compare  the  prob- 
lems of  the  largest  civilian  agency  of  the 
government  with  operations  In  all  50  states 
and  pwssesslons  with  one  of  the  smallest 
agencies  of  the  government  with  operations 
localized  In  one  regional  area  of  the  coun- 
try? 

Granting  that  the  difference  In  size  alone 
might  make  no  difference  In  the  minds  of 
some,  a  comparison  in  services  rendered  Is 
in  order  My  good  friend,  Jim  F^ley  (no  re- 
lation to  the  former  Postnoaster  General), 
Assistant  Postmaster  at  Lebanon.  Tennessee 
and  meml>er-at-large  of  Tennessee  State 
Branch  NA.P.S.  has  had  some  recent  ex- 
periences with  T  V.A  which  we  have  asked 
him  to  share  with  you.  His  observations  and 
reflections  are  contained  In  the  following 
letter 

"Dear  Don  In  May.  1969.  I  purchased  a 
mobile  home  emd  moved  It  onto  a  lot  In  the 
country  near  a  lake  When  I  made  applica- 
tion to  TVA.  for  electric  service  I  was  told 
that  there  was  a  membership  fee  of  $5  which 
I  paid  If  the  pwst  offlce  was  a  corporation, 
would  I  have  to  pav  a  membership  fee  of 
$5'' 

"After  I  purchased  the  membership  card 
I  was  then  Informed  that  It  would  cost  me 
*5  to  be  connected  to  the  utility  line.  If  the 
p>06t  offlce  was  a  corporation,  would  I  have 
to   p»ay  $5   to  be  eligible  to  receive  mall? 

"A  TV  A  supervisor  went  to  the  location 
of  my  mobile  home  and  determined  that  It 
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was  660  feet  from  the  nearest  utility  pole 
on  the  main  Una  and,  therefore.  It  would  cost 
me  an  addltonal  •ITS  for  the  service  line  to 
be  extended  to  my  mobile  home.  If  the  pxaet 
offlce  was  a  corp>oratlon,  would  It  cost  me 
$175  to  get  a  rural  route  extended  660  feet 
up  the  road  to  my  mobile  home? 

About  a  week  later  (after  this  was  all 
paid)  the  TVA.  ran  an  electrical  line  from 
their  main  line  to  a  pole  near  my  mobile 
home  but  did  not  connect  to  my  mobile 
home  I  called  TVA.  and  discovered  that  to 
meet  their  requirements  I  would  have  to  get 
an  electrician  to  put  an  all-weather  box 
on  the  utility  pole  and  run  the  necessary 
wires  up  the  pxsle  near  a  transformer.  Certain 
specifications  had  to  be  met  which  cost  me 
an  additional  $68.13.  If  the  post  offlce  was  a 
corporation,  would  It  cost  me  $68  13  to  meet 
ilieir  requirements  for  erecting  a  simple 
mail  box? 

■  I  notified  TVA.  that  I  had  meet  their 
requirement  on  the  utility  pole  and  asked 
them  to  please  connect  my  mobile  home  with 
electricity.  They  informed  me  that  I  would 
have  to  get  a  state  inspector  to  inspect  all 
of  the  wiring  In  my  mobile  home  and  If  he 
pas.'-ed  on  the  wiring,  then  notify  them.  This 
inspection  cost  another  $5.  If  the  post  offlce 
was  u  c  irporation,  would  It  cost  me  $5  to 
have  an  Inspector  approve  my  mall  box? 

"After  the  state  Inspector  passed  my  wir- 
ing, I  again  notified  T.V.A.  and  requested 
service  ct)nnectlon.  I  was  told  that  they  were 
very  busy  and  It  would  be  another  week 
before  they  could  get  to  me.  But  with  no 
further  expen.-ies.  I  received  service  on 
July  7,  1969. 

"You  would  think  my  problems  were  all 
solved,  but  please  Indulge  me  a  little  further. 
In  October  1969  I  decided  to  sell  my  mobile 
home  and  build  a  permanent  house  within 
20  feet  ol  the  location  of  the  mobile  home. 
I  used  the  plug  box  on  the  utility  pole  for 
the  contractors  saw.  By  using  this  plug 
I  did  not  have  to  erect  a  temporary  pole  for 
temporary  service  from  TVA.  until  the  house 
was  completed.  This  would  have  cost  an- 
other $20.  After  completion  of  my  new  home. 
I  contacted  TV  A.  and  requested'  service, 
at  which  time  I  discovered  that  I  had  to  pay 
the  $20  temporary  service  charge  anyway. 
If  the  post  office  was  a  corporation,  would  I 
have  ;o  pay  $20  for  temporary  service  In 
general  delivery? 

"I  w.is  required  to  contact  the  state  Inspec- 
tor again  to  Inspect  my  new  home  and  pay 
another  $5  Inspection  fee  before  I  could  get 
electricity  If  the  post  offlce  was  a  corpjoratlon 
and  I  moved  from  my  mobile  home  to  a  new 
home,  would  the  post  office  charge  me  an- 
other $5  Inspection  fee? 

"After  the  final  inspection  was  completed 
I  again  notified  T.V.A.  that  I  wanted  elec- 
tricity and  they  Informed  me  they  would 
connect  my  home  to  the  utility  Une  within 
a  few  days. 

"Tliere  Is  a  minimum  charge  for  five  years 
which  has  to  be  paid  even  though  I  do  not 
use  the  minimum  amount  of  electricity.  If 
the  post  offlce  was  a  corporation  would  I  have 
to  buy  a  certain  timount  of  stamps  for  five 
years  even  though  I  did  not  need  them? 

"In  conclusion.  If  my  questions  are  to  be 
answered  In  the  afflrmatlve.  I  pray  we  never 
have  a  postal  corporation. 

"Jim  Parlkt. 
"Lebanon.  Tenn." 

Well,  needless  to  say,  we  can't  answer  Jim 
Parley's  questions,  but  our  guess  is  that 
most  of  the  answers  would  be  In  the  afflrma- 
tlve if  the  post  offlce  Department  becomes  a 
Corporation,  an  Authority  or  anything  else 
organized  along  corporate  lines! 


at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MHiLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  has  placed  20  manned 
spacecraft  into  orbit  compared  to  14  for 
the  Soviet  Union. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
■Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  spjeclal  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Smith  of  California,  for  1  hour, 
on  Tuesday,  February  3;  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  smd  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Scott)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

fMr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
CXVI— — 131— Part  2 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  HoLiFiELD  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Ryan  to  extend  his  remarks  on 
H.R.  13106  prior  to  passage,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Scott)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.   SCHERLE.       ^ 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  QuiLLEN  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Nelsen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ayres  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Sktibitz  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Mee. 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  ZwACH  in  two  instances. 

<The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Daniel  of  'Virginia)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  ElLBEHG. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  PicKLE  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  ten  instances. 

Mr.  CoRMAN  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Garmatz. 

Mr.  ROYBAL  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  six 
instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  ScHEUER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Chappell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  two  instances. 

QENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  in  the  body  of 
the  Record  and  to  include  therein  ex- 
traneous matter  on  the  President's  mes- 
sage on  the  economic  report. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1520.  An  act  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  certain  combinations  and  arrange- 
ments necessary  for  the  survival  of  falling 
newspap>ers;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  1862.  An  act  to  amend  section  8c(6)  (I) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  to  per- 
mit projects  for  paid  advertising  was  under 
marketing  orders  applicable  to  tomatoes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

S.  2289.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  In  order  to  make 
unlawful,  as  unreasonable  and  unjuet  dls- 
crLminaUon  against  and  an  undue  burden 
upon  interstate  commerce,  certain  property 
tax  assessments  of  common  and  contract 
carrier  property,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

S.  3207.  An  act  relating  to  the  liabilities  of 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  to  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  CTurrency. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLU- 
•nON  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  131.  Joint  resolution  to  welcome 
to  the  United  States  Olympic  delegations  au- 
thorized by  the  Intemaiional  Olympic  Com- 
mittee. 


MEMORIAL  SER'VICES  FOR  THE 
LATE  HONORABLE  GLENARD  P. 
LIPSCOMB 

(Mr.  HOLIFIELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.  J 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
those  Members  who  plan  to  attend  the 
memorial  services  for  our  late  and  be- 
loved colleague,  Glenard  Lipscomb,  I 
have  been  asked  to  annoimce  that  buses 
will  leave  the  steps  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  promptly  at  9:45  in  the 
morning.  Services  will  be  held  at  the 
Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  5500  River 
Road. 

THE    LATE    HONORABLE    GLENARD 
P.  LIPSCOMB 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  privileged  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  811 

Resolved.  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able Glenard  P.  Lipscomb,  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  California. 

ilesoIt>ed,  That  a  committee  of  50  Members 
of  the  House,  with  such  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  may  be  Joined,  be  appwlnted  to 
attend  the  funeral. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  and 
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thai  the  necessary  expenses  In  connection 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of   the  House 

Resohfd.  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  trans- 
mit a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  de- 
ce.iied 

The  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  funeral  committee  the 
followirig  members  on  the  part  of  the 
House 

Mr     HOLIFIELH. 

Mr  Gerald  R  Ford  of  Michigan, 

Mr    Arends. 

Mr  Miller  of  California. 

Mr   GuBSER. 

Mr   HosMER. 

Mr   Mailliard. 

Mr   Moss. 

Mr   Utt. 

Mr  Bob  Wilson  of  California. 

Mr   SisK. 

Mr  Teaci-e  of  California. 

Mr   McFall. 

Mr  Smith  of  California. 

Mr     COHELAN. 

Mr  Johnson  of  California, 
Mr  Bell  of  California. 

Mr    CORMAN. 

Mr  Brown  of  California. 
Mr  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr   Hanna. 
Mr   Hawkins. 
Mr   Leccett, 

Mr     ROYBAL. 

Mr  Talcott. 
Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

Mr  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California. 
Mr    Don  H    Clavsen  of  California. 
Mr  Del  Clawson  of  California, 
Mr  Burton  of  California. 

Mr    TVNNEY. 

Mr   Rees. 

Mr  Waldie. 

Mr   Mathias. 

Mr   Pettis. 

Mr  Wiggins, 

Mr   McCloskey, 

Mr  Anderson  of  California, 

Mr    GOLDWATER. 

Mr  RooNEY  of  New  York. 

Mr  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr  Bow 

Mr  Cederberc, 

Mr  Jonas 

Mr  Rhodes. 

Mr  Flynt, 

Mr     MiNSHALL, 

Mr   Devine, 

Mr  Andrews  of  North  Dakota  and 

Mr  Davis  of  Wisconsin 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  remaining 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resotr  cd  TT.at  a,  ,i  fii.'t.itr  mark  of  respect 
the  House  do  now  adjnurn 

The  resolution  was  ax^reed  to 


»  ADJOURNMENT 

Accordingly  at  1  oclock  and  26  min- 
utes pm  the  House  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Tue.sday.  February  3,  1970.  at 
12  oclock  noon 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC, 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follow: 


1570  A  letter  from  the  Nnllonal  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Fi- 
nancial Policies,  transmitting  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Council  for  the  period  July  1. 
laea-June  :30,  1969,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  4ibl(5)  of  the  Brelton 
Woods  Agreements  Act,  as  amended  iH  D<xr 
No  91  217),  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  and  ordered  la  be  printed 

1571  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legls- 
l.itlon  to  authorize  appropriations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1971  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  and  other  weapons,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  of  the  selected  reserve  of 
each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

1572  ■\  letter  from  the  Secretary  ol  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  of  progress  of 
the  Army  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
night  instruction  program  for  the  period  Jan- 
uary' 1-December  31  1969,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  10  U  SC  2110,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services 

1573  .A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
.Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  section  3287  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  credit- 
ing of  prior  actue  commissioned  service  in 
any  armed  force  to  officers  appointed  in  the 
Regular  .Army,  tj  the  Committee  on  .Armed 
Services 

1574  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  the  semiannual  re- 
port relative  to  research  contracts,  for  the 
period  July  1,  1969-December  31,  1969  pur- 
suant to  tile  provisions  of  10  VSC  2357,  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  SerMces 

1575  A  letter  fnim  the  Assistant  Admm- 
Lstr^itor,  General  Services  Administration, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  disfjosal  of  bismuth  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

1576  A  lett.er  from  the  .Assistant  Admln- 
lstralt)r.  General  Services  Administration, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  disposal  of  industrial  dia- 
mond stones  from  the  national  stockpile 
and  the  supplemental  stockpile,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services 

1577  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator, General  Services  Administration, 
trartsmltting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  disposal  of  acid  grade  fluor- 
spar from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  st<;>ckplle  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services 

1578  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator. General  Services  Administration 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proptjsed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  dlsp.  leal  of  natural  Ceylon 
amorphous  lump  (graphite  from  the  nation. il 
stockpile  and  supplemental  stockpile,  to  the 
Committee  on   Armed   S<'rvlres 

1579  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator, General  Services  Administration, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  dlsp.isal  ui  lead  from  the 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplement;!] 
stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices 

1580  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator. General  Services  Administration, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  au'horize  the  disposal  of  maKneslum  from 
the  national  stockpile:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

1581  A  letter  from  the  .Assistant  Admin- 
istrator, General  Services  AdmlaistraUon, 
transmuting  a  draft  of  prop'ised  legislation 
to  authorize  the  disposal  of  mercury  from  the 
national  sti:)ckpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices 

1582  A  letter  from  the  .Assistant  Admin- 
istrator.   General     Services    Administration. 
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transmuting  a  draft  of  proposed  leglsl.ulon 
to  authorize  the  disposal  of  molybdenum 
from  the  nation. il  stockpile,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services 

1583  A  letter  from  the  Asslst^int  Adminis- 
trator, General  Services  Administration, 
tr.msmltting  a  dralt  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  disposal  of  zinc  from  the 
national  stt>ckpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices 

1584  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil 
Defense,  Department  of  the  Army,  trans- 
mitting the  ref>ort  ol  the  Federal  contribu- 
tions program — equipment  and  facilities,  for 
the  quarter  ending  December  31,  1969,  pur- 
su.mt  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  201  il) 
of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices 

1585  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Small  Business  Administration,  transmitting 
the  first  moiuhly  report  on  Implementation 
t)f  the  business  loan  and  Investment  fund, 
pursu.mt  to  the  provisions  of  section  301  of 
Public  Law  91-151.  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency 

1586  A  letter  from  the  vice  president  and 
treneral  manager  of  the  Chesapeake  A:  Po- 
ttimac  Telephone  Co  .  transmitting  a  state- 
ment of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
company  for  the  year  1969.  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  1628  of  the  acts  of  Con- 
gre.-N  1904,  and  a  comparative  general  balance 
sheet  pursuant  to  paragraph  14  of  the  act  of 
March  4.  1913.  to  the  Committee  on  the  DIs- 
tru-t  of  Columbia 

1587  A  letter  from  the  .A.sslst.ant  Secretary 

01  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report,  for  the 
period  July  1  1969  to  December  31,  1969  on 
the  activities  carried  on  by  the  Geological 
Survey,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 

2  ot  the  act  of  September  5.  1962,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTairs 

1588  .A  letu-r  from  the  Chairm:in  National  ^ 
Water  Commission  transmitting  the  first  in-  ^ 
tenm  report  on  the  aitlvuies  of  the  Commis- 
sion thrt>ugh  Der-ember  31.  1969,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  National  Water  Com- 
mission Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  AfTairs 

1589  .A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
nugratlon  and  Naturalization  Service,  US 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  order  suspending  deportation,  together 
with  a  list  of  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  244(at(l)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  as 
amended,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

1590  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  US 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  Invohed.  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  cf  section  244 lal  i2)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clarv 

1591  .A  letter  from  the  .A.sslstant  Secret^iry 
of  Defense  i  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs), 
transmuting  a  report  on  p  )sltlons  in  the  De- 
[mrtment  in  grades  16.  17.  and  18  for  the 
calendar  year  1969  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  5  U  S  C  5114,  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

1592  .A  letter  from  the  Director.  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  U  S  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting  a  report  with  respect 
Ui  f)osltlons  in  the  Bureau  in  grades  16,  17. 
.mil  18,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code  section  5114:  t'l  the 
Committee  on   Post   Office   and   Civil  Service 

1593  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  the  second  re- 
port of  future  highway  needs  of  the  Nation 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
89-139.  including  the  preliminary  findings 
of  the  systematic  nationwide  functional 
highway  classification  study  and  a  notifica- 
tion that  a  supplemental  report  of  the  con- 
clusions of  the  study  will  be  submitted 
shortly,  pursuant  to  section   17  of  the  Fed- 


eral-Aid  Highway  Act  of   1968;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

1594  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
study  of  areas  suitable  for  public  visitor 
parking  facilities  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  notification  that  the  final  report 
will  be  submitted  March  19.  1970.  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  112  of  Public 
Law  90-483:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works 

1595  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Cochalr- 
man.  Coastal  Plains  Regional  Commission, 
transmitting  the  second  annual  report  of  the 
Commission  for  the  period  July  1,  1968- 
June  30,  1969.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Che  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

1596.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Cochalr- 
man,  the  Ozarks  Regional  Commission, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  covering  the 
activities  of  the  Commission,  pursuant  to 
section  509  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1597.  A  letter  from  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
for  1969,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954;  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  ALEXANDER : 
H  R   15648   A  bill  to  increase  to  5  years  the 
maximum  term  for  which  broadcasting  sta- 
tion licenses  may  be  granted;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr   ASHLEY: 
H  R.  15649    A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.   1936,  relating  to  authority   for 
establishment  of  construction  reserve  funds 
for  the  construction  or  acquisition  of  certain 
vessels;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr  BEVILL: 
H  R  15650  A  bill  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  with 
respect   to    freedom    of   choice    for   children 
attending  elementary  and  secondary  schools; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr   BRINKLEY: 
HR  15651    A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  shorten  the  World  War 
I    service    requirement    for    the   purposes    of 
establishing    eligibility    for    pension    under 
such   title;    to   the   Committee   on   Veterans 
AfTairs 

Bv  Mr  CELLER: 
H  R  15652   A  bill  to  eliminate  racketeering 
in  the  sale  and  distribution  of  cigarettes  and 
to  assist  State  and  local  governments  in  the 
enforcement  of  cigarette  taxes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means 
Bv  Mr   COHELAN: 
H  R  15653    A  bill  to  designate  the  birth- 
day of  Martin   Luther  King,  Jr..  as  a   legal 
public    holiday;    to    the    Committee    on   the 
Judlciarv. 

By  Mr  COLLIER: 
H  R  15654  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  .Act  to  provide  a  full  exemp- 
tion (through  credit  or  refund)  from  the 
employees'  tax  under  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act.  and  an  equivalent  reduc- 
tion in  the  self-employment  tax.  In  the  case 
of  Individuals  who  have  attained  age  65; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  ECKHARDT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ashley.  Mr  Bennett,  Mr,  Daddario. 
Mr  Dent,  Mr.  William  D  Ford,  Mr. 
Pt-LTON  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gray. 
Mr    Hays,  and  Mr.  Powell)  : 


HR.  15655.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  extend  protection 
against  fraudulent  or  deceptive  practices, 
condemned  by  that  act  to  consumers 
through  civU  actions,  and  to  provide  for  class 
actions  for  acts  In  defraud  of  consumers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ECKHARI>T  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Staggers,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Blanton, 
Mr.  Dincell,  Mr.  Fkiedel,  Mr.  Hast- 
ings,   Mr.     Kyros,    Mr.    Moss.    Mr. 
Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Ottinger, 
Mr.   Preyer  of  North  Carolina,   Mr. 
RooNEY       of       Pennsylvania.       Mr. 
Stuckey.  Mr.  Tiernan,  and  Mr.  Van 
Deerlin)  ; 
H.R.   15656.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  extend  protection 
against    fraudulent    or    deceptive    practices, 
condemned     by     that     act     to     consumers 
through  civil  actions,  and  to  provide  for  class 
actions  for  acts  In  defraud  of  consumers;  to 
the   Committee   on    Interstate    and    Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GALIFLANAKIS: 
H.R.  15657.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mental 
RetardaUon  Facilities  and  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963 
to  assist  the  States  in  developing  a  plan  for 
the  provision  of  comprehensive  services  to 
persons  affected  by  mental  retardation  and 
other  developmental  disabUlties  originating 
in  childhood,  to  assist  the  States  In  the  pro- 
vision of  such  services  in  accordance  with 
such  plan,  to  assist  in  the  construction  of 
facilities  to  provide  the  services  needed  to 
carry  out  such  plan,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER; 
HR.    15658.    A    bill    to    authorize    Federal 
financial    assistance    for    construction    and 
modernization  of  medical  and  rehabilitation 
facilities  for  narcotic  addicts  and  to  authorize 
the  regulated  distribution  of  narcotic  drugs 
or    substitutes    for    such    drugs    to    persons 
classified  as  incurable  addicts;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 
H  R    15659.  A  bill  to  extend  benefits  under 
section  8191  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
to  law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen  not 
employed  by  the  United  States  who  are  killed 
or   totally  disabled  In  the  line  of  duty;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HANNA : 
H.R.  15660.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction of.  and  investment  in,  housing;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MAILLIARD   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MosHER)  : 
HR.  15661.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  coordi- 
nated  national   boating   safety   program;    to 
the    Committee    on    Merchant    Marine    and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MOSHER: 
HR  15662.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.   1936.  relating  to  authority   for 
establishment  of  construction  reserve  funds 
for  the  construction  or   acquisition  of  cer- 
tain vessels;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  FELLY : 
HR.  15663.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife   Act   of    1956   to  authorize   loans   to 
fishermen's  cooperative  associations;   to   the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  15664.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  inequities  in 
the  crediting  of  National  Guard  technician 
service  in  connection  with  civil  service  re- 
tirement,   and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  REIFEL: 
H.R.  15665.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 


of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equi- 
table basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RUTH: 
H.R.  15666.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly 
procedures  for  the  consideration  of  applica- 
tions for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce, 

By  Mr.  SCHERLE: 
H.R.  15667.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  in  order  to  give  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  additional 
authority  to  alleviate  freight  car  shortages, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and   Foreign   Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ALAHON: 
H.J.  Res.  1072.    A   joint   resolution   making 
further    continuing    appropriations    for    the 
fiscal  year  1970,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.J.  Res.  1073.    Joint    resolution    authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  February   15, 
1970,  as  Susan  B.  Anthony  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 
H.  Res.  812.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of   the   House  with  respect   to  {>eace  in  the 
Middle  East;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  CAREY : 
.H.R.  15668.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of   Eliza- 
beth  and   Jehuda   Welkovltz;    to   the   Com- 
iruttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R,  15669.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ivy 
May  McConnico;   to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign AfTairs 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA : 
H.R.  15670.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Narcisa 
Caban    Cabbab;    to   the   Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

277.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, relative  to  restoring  funds  for  urban 
renewal  projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

278.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  relative  to  the  petroleum  import  quota 
system;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

382.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
board  of  supervisors,  Wayne  County,  Mich., 
relative  to  establishing  January  15  as  a  na- 
tional holiday  in  memory  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

383.  Also,  petition  of  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee of  Tattnall  County.  Ga.,  relative  to 
Integration  in  public  schools;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

384.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  York. 
Pa.,  relative  to  creating  a  committee  to  in- 
vestigate pornographic  enterprises;  to  tJ;e 
Committee  on  Rules. 
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Feb  run  nj  J,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  11  30  o'clock  a  v.\ 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore    Mr  Russell  ' 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L  R  Elson.  DD,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God.  maker  and  preserver 
of  all  things  visible  and  invisible.  In  this 
foriim  of  free  men  we  pause  to  offer  our 
praise  and  thanksgiving  for  the  c;ood  gift 
of  this  land,  its  institutions  and  its  peo- 
ple .\s  Thou  hast  m.ade  and  preserved  us 
a  nation,  so  wnlt  Thou  take  us  in  Thy 
keeping  throughout  the  turbulent  and 
diflBcult  days  m  wliich  we  live  Infuse  the 
life  of  all  the  people  with  a  new  sense  of 
Th\'  presence  and  of  all  values  which  are 
eternal.  O  Lord,  olu"  God.  help  tlie  people 
of  this  great  land  to  understand  and  re- 
spect one  another,  to  work  with  and  for 
one  another,  in  the  spirit  of  Him  who 
went  about  doing  good. 

Be  with  Thj'  sen'ants  in  this  place, 
emancipating  them  from  all  that  ob- 
structs Thy  spirit  or  impedes  the  will  to 
do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  Thee  Grant  them  that 
wisdom  and  strength  for  their  pre.sent 
taiks  which  come  to  those  who  put  their 
whole  tnist  in  Thee,  that  they  may  dis- 
tineu:sh  the  true  from  the  false,  the  good 
from  the  evil,  and  in  all  their  judgments 
to  advance  Thy  kingdom. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr  MAN.-^FILLD  Mr  President  I  ask 
xmanim.ous  '^onsent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  prcx'eedintr.s  of  Fri- 
day. January  30.  1970.  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  CALENDAR 
L^'DER  RULE  VIII 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  waive  the  call  of 
the  calendar  for  unobjected-to  bills  un- 
der rule  \1II 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
LNG  TR.\NSACnON  OF  MORNING 

BUSIN-ESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  limit  statements 
to  3  minutes  In  relation  to  routine  mom- 
inn;  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS     DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pre.sldent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  '.he  Senate  today 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIEIX)  Mr  President.  I  am 
.sorry  that  the  distinguished  .senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  'Mr  Javitsi  is  not 
able  to  be  here,  because  of  matters  over 
which  he  had  no  control.  Therefore,  the 
time  allocated  to  him  must,  of  course, 
be  vacated 

I   sugL:est    the   absence   of   a  quoiiim 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
clerk  wUl  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
fjuorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection    it  is  so  ordered 


THE   CALENDAR 


Mr  NLANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No  635. 
S  2707.  and  that  the  rest  of  the  Calen- 
dar be  considered  in  sequence 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


INTERSTATE  COMPACT  ON  AIR  POL- 
LUTION BET\VEEN  OHIO  AND 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

The  bill  'S  2707  >  to  consent  to  the 
interstate  comijact  on  air  ixiUution  be- 
tween the  States  of  Ohio  and  West  Vir- 
t'lni.!  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  re-ading.  read  the 
third  time,  and  pa.ss«>d,  as  follows: 
S.  2707 

A    bin    to   consent   to    the    Interst.ite    Com- 

p.ict  t>n  A:r  Pollu'lon  between  the  States 

uf  Ohio  and  We.st  Virginia 

Bf  :t  enacted  bi/  the  Srnate  and  Houne 
0/  Rt-p-'efrntat ties  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  CvngrciS  aS'iemblcd.  That  the 
Congress  consents  to  (1)  the  Interstate  Com- 
pact en  .\:r  Pollution.  .«,et  forth  in  section  2 
of  this  Act,  be; ween  the  States  of  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia,  and  i  2 1  the  entering  into  such 
compact  by  either  the  C<:'minonwealt.h  of 
Pennsylvania  or  the  State  of  Kentucky,  or 
both  of  them,  a.s  authorized  by  Article  XI  of 
such  compact 

Sec  2  The  compact  consented  to  by  thla 
Act  reads  as  follows 

•INTERSTATE    COMPACT    ON    AIR 
POLLUTION 
"The    contracting    States    solemnly    agree 
that 

■•Article  I 

••The  party  States  to  this  compact  hereby 
provide  for  the  control  of  the  Interstate 
movement  of  air  pollutants  through  »he 
establishment  of  an  Interstate  a«ency  with 
powers  to  prevent  abate  and  control  Inter- 
state air  pollution,  and  where  appropriate, 
develop  ar.d  Implement  ambient  air  quality 
standard.s  in  any  de.slgnated  air  quality  con- 
trol region  common  to  the  party  States 

"Each  of  the  party  States  pledgee  to  the 
other  faithful  co<i[)eratlon  In  the  control  of 
air  pollution  which  originate*  In  one  State 
and  endangers  human  health  or  welfare,  ani- 
mal or  plant  life,  (ir  property,  or  which  Inter- 
feres with  the  enjoyment  of  life  or  property. 
In  the  other  State 
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The  party  States  recognize  that  no  single 
standard  for  outdoor  atmosphere  is  applicable 
to  all  areas  within  the  party  Suites  due  to 
such  variables  as  population  densities,  topo- 
graphic and  climatic  characteristics  and  ex- 
isting or  projected  land  use  and  economic 
development  The  guiding  principle  of  this 
conipiict  Is  that  air  p.jllutlon  shall  not  en- 
danger human  health  or  welfare,  animal  or 
plant  life,  or  property,  or  Interfere  with  the 
enjoyment  of  life  or  proiierty 
"Article  II 

'A3  used  In  this  compact  air  pollution" 
meana  and  shall  be  limited  to  the  discharge 
Into  the  air  by  the  act  of  man  of  substances 
(Uquld.  solid,  gaseous,  organic  or  inorganic) 
in  a  locaUty.  manner  and  amount  as  to  en- 
danger human  health  of  welfare,  animal  or 
plant  life,  or  property,  or  which  would  inter- 
fere with  the  enJojTnent  of  life  or  property 
••Article  III 

'•The  party  States  hereby  create  the  Ohio- 
West  Virginia  Interstate  air  pollution  control 
comnUsslon,  hereafter  called  'the  commis- 
sion". 

••The  commlflslon  shall  coinsist  of  Ave  com- 
missioners from  each  party  State,  each  of 
whom  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  State  he  rep- 
resents In  addition,  the  chairman  of  the 
commission  shall  request  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  designate  a  Federal  repre- 
sent-itlve  to  the  commlselon  who  shall  serve 
.i.s  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  oommlselon, 
but  without  vote  except  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided The  commissioners  from  each  party 
SUite  shall  be  chosen  by  the  governor  of  such 
State  In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  such 
State,  as  follows: 

"Two  of  the  members  from  each  State  shall 
be  chosen  from  .ipproprlate  St.ite  agencies.  ^ 
one  of  whom  Is  the  officer  respionslble  for  x 
air  p^'llutlon  control,  and  one  of  whom  Is  the 
director  of  health  The  Governor  of  each 
party  State,  or  his  designee,  shall  be  the 
third  member  of  the  commission.  Two  other 
members  shall  be  chosen,  one  of  whom  is 
experienced  In  the  field  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment and  one  of  whom  Is  exjjerlenced 
in  the  field  of  Industrial  activities. 

■  In  choosing  said  two  other  members,  the 
Governor  shall  provide  for  adequate  repre- 
sentation of  appropriate  local  Interests  In  any 
air  quality  control  region  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
pursuant  to  'he  provisions  of  section  107(A) 
(2 1  of  the  Air  Qualltv  Act  of  1967,"  (81  Stat. 
490.  42  use  A    1857C-2). 

•The  Governor  of  each  Stale,  unless  he  ap- 
points a  defUgnee  shall  serve  during  his  term 
of  office,  and  if  the  Governor  of  any  State  ap- 
points a  designee,  such  designee  shall  serve  at 
the  win  of  the  Governor  appointing  him  until 
the  expiration  of  the  Governor's  term.  The 
commLssloners  who  shall  be  appointed  by  vlr- 
ttie  of  the  offices  which  they  hold  shall  serve 
during  their  continuance  In  office.  The  term 
of  the  other  two  commissioners  shall  be  five 
years.  However,  the  commissioner  appointed 
by  reason  of  his  experience  In  the  field  of 
municipal  government  and  the  commissioner 
appointed  by  reason  of  his  experience  In  the 
field  of  Industrial  activities  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, one  for  an  Initial  term  of  one  year 
and  the  other  for  an  Initial  term  of  two  yMj*. 
Up>on  the  expiration  of  each  such  initial 
term,  oonunlasloners  appointed  to  fill  any 
vacancy  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  five 
years. 

"Vacancies  on  the  com  m  last  on  shall  be 
filled  for  the  unexpired  term  In  the  same 
manner  as  appointments  to  full  terms. 

■•Each  State  shall  have  but  one  vote  and 
every  decision,  authorization  or  other  action 
shall  require  the  majority  vote  of  the  party 


states.  The  vote  of  each  State  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  a  majority  of  the  commissioners 
from  each  party  State  present  at  the  meet- 
ing where  such  vote  Is  to  be  cast.  In  the  event 
of  u  tie  or  stalemate,  the  federal  representa- 
tive to  the  commission  shall  cast  the  deciding 
vote 

"•The  commission  may  sue  and  be  sued, 
and  shall  have  a  seal. 

"The  commission  shall  elect  annually, 
from  among  its  members,  a  chairman  and 
vice  chairman  The  commission  shall  appoint 
an  executive  director  who  shall  act  as  sec- 
retary, and  who,  together  with  such  other 
commission  personnel  as  the  commission 
m:iy  determine,  shall  be  bonded  In  such 
amount  or  amounts  as  the  commission  may 
require 

"Notwithstanding  the  civil  service,  per- 
sonnel, or  other  merit  systems  laws  of  any 
of  the  party  States,  the  commission  shall 
appoint,  remove  or  discharge,  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  com- 
missions functions  To  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, terms  and  conditions  of  employment 
for  members  of  the  staff  of  the  commission 
shall  be  similar  to  those  pertaining  to  com- 
parable employees  of  the  individual   party 

St.itfs, 

"The  commission  may  establish  and  main- 
tain. Independently  or  In  conjunction  with 
one  or  more  of  the  party  States,  a  suitable 
retirement  system  for  Its  employees.  Em- 
ployees of  the  commission  shall  be  eligible 
!or  social  security  coverage  In  respect  to  old- 
age  and  survivors  Insurance:  Provided,  That 
the  commission  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  pursuant  to  federal  law  to  partic- 
ipate in  such  program  of  Insurance  as  a 
governmental  agency  or  unit.  The  commis- 
sion may  establish  and  maintain  or  partic- 
ipate In  such  additional  programs  of  em- 
ployee benefits  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
afTord  employees  of  the  commission  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment  similar  to 
those  enjoyed  by  employees  of  the  party 
States  generally. 

■The  commission  may  accept  or  contract 
f  r  the  services  of  persoruiel  and  other  serv- 
ices or  materials  from  any  State,  the  United 
.states  or  any  subdivision  or  agency  of  either, 
Ironi  any  Interstate  agency,  or  from  any 
institution,  person,  firm  or  corporation. 

The  commission  may  accept  for  any  of 
r.i  purposes  and  functions  under  this  com- 
pict  any  and  all  donations,  and  grants  of 
money,  equipment,  supplies,  materials,  and 
services  conditlorial  or  otherwise,  from  the 
United  States,  or  any  agency  thereof,  from 
any  State  or  any  subdivision  or  agency 
thereof,  or  from  any  Institution,  person. 
lirm.  or  corporation,  and  may  receive,  utilize, 
.ind  dispcKse  of  the  same.  The  Identity  of  any 
donor,  the  amount  and  character  of  any  as- 
sistance, and  the  conditions.  If  any,  attached 
thereto  sh.iU  be  .set  forth  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  commission 

The  commission  may  establish  and  maln- 
ta.n  sv.ch  facilities  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  trans.icting  of  Its  business.  The  commis- 
sion may  acquire,  hold,  and  convey  real  and 
personal  property  and  any  Interest  therein. 

■'The  commission  shall  have  power  to  for- 
mulate and  adopt  rules  and  regulations  and 
perform  any  act  which  It  may  find  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  compact, 
and  to  amend  such  rules  and  reg^ulatlons.  All 
such  rules  £uid  regulations  shall  be  filed  in 
the  office  of  the  commission  for  public  In- 
spection and  copies  of  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations shall  be  filed  In  the  office  In  each 
party  State  In  which  rules  and  regulations 
of  State  agencies  are  filed  and  shall  thereafter 
be  made  available  to  interested  persons  upon 
request. 

"The  comnUsslon  annually  shall  make  to 
the  governor  and  legislature  of  each  party 


State  a  report  covering  the  activities  of  the 
commission  for  the  preceding  year,  and  em- 
bodying such  recommendations  as  may  have 
been  adopted  by  the  commission.  The  com- 
mission may  Issue  such  additional  reiK>rts  as 
It  may  deem  desirable.  These  reports  shall  be 
available  for  public  examination. 

"The  commlBBlon  shall  have  the  authority 
to  collect  and  disseminate  Information  re- 
lating to  Its  functions  under,  and  the  pur- 
tx>se  of,  this  compact. 

"Article  IV 

"The  commission  may,  whenever  It  finds 
air  pollution  which  originates  within  the 
area  of  Its  Jurisdiction  In  one  of  the  party 
States  and  has  an  adverse  effect  In  the  other 
party  State,  make  a  report  recommending 
measures  for  the  prevention,  abatement,  or 
control  of  any  such  air  pollution.  Copies  of 
such  report  shall  be  furnished  to  all  existing 
State  and  local  air  poUuUon  control  agen- 
cies with  Jurtsdlctlon  over  the  source  or 
sources  of  air  pollution  Identified  in  the 
report.  In  preparing  any  such  report,  the 
commission  may  confer  with  any  appropri- 
ate national,  regional  or  local  planning  body. 
and  any  governmental  agency  authorized  to 
deal  'With  matters  relating  to  air  pollution 
problems  and  may  conduct  such  hearings 
and  investigations  as  it  may  deem  appro- 
priate. The  commission  may  consult  with 
and  advise  the  States  and  local  governments. 
oorporatlons,  persons,  or  other  entitles  with 
regard  to  the  adoption  of  programs  and  the 
InsteUlatlon  of  equipment  and  works  for  the 
prevention,  abatement,  or  control  of  air 
pollution. 

"Without  restricting  the  generality  of  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  comnUsslon  else- 
where herein  provided,  the  commission  shall: 

"(A)  Develop  and  implement  ambient  air 
quality  standards  and,  in  accordance  with 
such  data  as  are  available  on  the  latest  tech- 
nology and  economic  feasibility  of  complying 
therewith,  emission  standards  in  order  to 
prevent  and  control  air  pallutiou  located 
within  the  area  over  which  it  has  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

"(B)  Revise  and  modify  such  standards  to 
reflect  Improvements  in  knowledge  of  air 
pKsllutlon  and  Its  prevention  and  control  and 
In  accordance  with  such  data  as  are  avail- 
able on  the  latest  technology  and  economic 
feasibility  of  complying  with  such  standards. 

"(C)  Engage  In  action  which  would  insure 
the  use  of  the  latest  technologically  and 
economically  feasible  and  effective  tech- 
niques or  devices  for  'the  prevention  and 
control  of  air  pollution  in  new  installations 
proposed  for  construction  In  its  area  of  Juris- 
diction. 

"(D)  Undertake  and  carry  on  air  monitor- 
ing activities  as  a  continuing  activity. 

"(E)  Have  authority  to  enter  at  reason- 
able times  upon  any  private  or  public  prop- 
erty (excluding  any  federal  building.  In- 
stallation or  other  property)  for  the  purpose 
of  Investigating  the  source,  type,  character 
and  amount  of  any  air  pollutant  or  emission 
alleged  to  violate  the  standards  at  any  time 
established  by  the  commission  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  compact:  Provided, 
however.  That  no  such  Investigations  shall 
extend  to  Information  relating  to  secret 
processes  or  methods  of  manufacturing  or 
production. 

"(P)  Have  authority,  upon  reasonable  evi- 
dence of  a  violation  of  the  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  commission  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  compact,  which  violation 
presents  an  Imminent  and  substantial  haz- 
ard to  public  health,  to  Issue  public  notice 
of  such  hazard  and  the  cause  thereof,  by 
any  and  all  appropriate  means,  and  to  Issue 
a  cease  and  desist  order  or  such  other  rea- 
sonable order  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
by  the  commission  to  cause  such  violation 
to  be  discontinued,  at  such  time  and  upon 


such  conditions  as  the  commission  may  de- 
termine, and  to  enforce  such  order  by  appro- 
priate proceedings,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  Injunctive  proceedings  in  any  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction.  And,  further,  the 
commission  Is  hereby  empowered  to  Institute 
proceedings  In  any  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction to  enjoin  any  air  pollution  or  emis- 
sion which  presents  such  an  imminent  and 
serious  hazard  to  public  health  as  to  Create 
an  emergency. 

"Before  any  report  of  the  ccmmission  which 
specifically  identifies  a  particular  industrial 
or  other  Installation,  structure,  or  facility 
as  a  source  of  air  pollution  becomes  final, 
the  commission  shall  give  the  owner  or  op- 
erator of  such  installation,  structure,  or  fa- 
cility notice  by  certified  mall  of  the  antici- 
pated adoption  of  such  report  and  shall 
afford  the  owner  or  operator  of  the  instal- 
lation, structure,  or  facility  not  less  than 
ten  days  after  the  mailing  of  such  notice  to 
file  with  the  commission  its  wTitten  ob)ec- 
tlons  thereto.  If  no  such  objections  are  filed 
with  the  commission  within  such  specified 
period,  the  report  shall  become  final.  If  such 
objections  are  filed  with  the  commJsslon 
within  such  specified  period,  the  commission 
shall  afford  such  owner  or  operator  not  less 
than  ten  days  from  Its  receipt  of  such  objec- 
tions to  discuss  with  the  commission  the  find- 
ings, conclusions,  and  recommendPtlons  of 
the  report  before  it  is  finally  adopted  by  the 
commission. 

"Within  a  reasonable  time,  as  determined 
by  the  commission,  after  the  commission  fur- 
nishes a  report  to  the  appropriate  existing 
State  and  local  air  pollution  control  agencies 
pursuant  to  this  Article,  and,  if  the  recom- 
mendations made  in  such  repwrt  for  the  pre- 
vention, abatement,  or  control  of  air  pxjllu- 
tion  from  a  specific  source  or  sources  have 
not  been  implemented,  or  If  the  appropriate 
State  or  local  air  pollution  control  agencies 
have  not  taken  sufficient  action  to  prevent, 
abate  or  control  the  alrpollution.  the  com- 
mission may,  after  a  duly  conducted  and 
constituted  hearing,  on  due  notice  issue  an 
order  or  orders  upon  any  municipality,  cor- 
poration, person,  or  other  entity  causing  or 
contributing  to  a  violation  of  ambient  air 
quaUty  standards.  At  any  such  hearing  evi- 
dence may  be  received  and  a  finding  made 
on  whether.  In  fact,  a  violation  of  the  com- 
mission's air  quality  standards  exists  and 
on  the  sources  of  such  pollution.  Any  such 
order  or  orders  may  prescribe  a  timetable 
for  the  abatement  or  control  of  the  air  pollu- 
tion Involved.  Any  such  order  shall  become 
final  and  binding  unless  a  petition  for  re- 
view of  the  same  shall  be  filed  and  prosecuted 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Article  V  of 
this  compact. 

■•In  a  party  State,  any  court  of  general 
jurisdiction  in  any  county  in  which  the  air 
pollution  originates  or  any  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  district  In  which  such  pol- 
lution originates  shall  entertain  and  deter- 
mine any  action  or  proceeding  brought  by 
the  commission  to  enforce  an  order  against 
any  municipality,  corporation,  person,  or 
other  entity  domiciled  or  located  within  such 
State  and  whose  discharge  of  air  pollution 
takes  place  within  or  adjoining  such  State, 
or  against  any  employee,  department,  or  sub- 
division of  such  municipality,  corporation, 
I)erson  or  other  entity,  and  shall  entertain 
and  determine  any  petition  for  review  pur- 
suant to  the  provision  of  Article  V  of  this 
compact. 

■'Article  V 

■'All  hearings  held  by  the  commission  shall 
be  open  to  the  public.  At  any  hearing  held 
pursuant  to  Article  IV  of  this  compact  the 
party  States,  any  agencies  thereof,  and  any 
affected  person,  corporation,  municipality,  or 
other  entity  shall  be  entitled  to  i^pear  in 
person  or  by  representative,  with  or  without 
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counsel,  and  may  make  oral  ur  written  urgu- 
ment.  otTer  testimony  or  taKe  any  coinbma- 
liun  i..£  --iich  ac'lons  All  testimony  laKen  be- 
fore the  commission  shall  be  under  oath  and 
recorded  in  a  written  transcript  The  tran- 
script so  recorded  shall  be  mAde  available  to 
anv  member  ot  the  public  or  lo  any  pjjftlc- 
ipin:  m  sucM  henritig  upvjn  puyment  of 
reas.  liable  charges  as  ttxed  by  the  commis- 
,iun  No  information  relating  to  secret  proc- 
esses or  methods  of  manulaclure  or  produc- 
tum  >hall  be  disclosed  at  any  public  hearing 
or  otherwise  and  all  such  information  shall 
be   kept   c^iimden'.ial 

All  hearings  shall  be  had  before  nne  or 
more  members  of  the  commission,  or  before 
an  ofticer  or  empljvee  of  the  commission  ex- 
pressiv  designa'ed  to  act  as  a  hearing  orticer 

Anv  pariv  state  or  person  aggrieved  bv 
any  order  made  by  the  commission  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  judicial  review  therol  Such 
review  mav  be  had  by  tiling  a  verified  petition 
m  anv  o!  the  appropriate  c-.urts  referred  'o 
m  Article  IV.  se  ting  out  such  order  and 
allee  ng  speciftcelly  that  said  order  is 

lai  Arbitrarv.  capricious  an  abtise  of  dis- 
cretion, or  otherwise  not  m  accordance  with 

law.   or 

ibi  Contrary  to  cotisiUutlonal  right 
power   privilege  or  immunity;  or 

•,c.  In  excess  of  authorltv  or  Jurisdiction 
conferred  by  this  compact  or  statutes  in  im- 
plementation hereof,  or 

id  I  Without  observance  of  procedure  re- 
quired by  law.  or 

■lei  Not  within  the  purposes  of  this  com- 
pact, or 

■•(f)    Unsupported    by    the    weight    of    the 

evidence 

The  petition  for  review  shall  be  fl.eu 
wi'hln  thirtv-flve  days  after  receipt  of  writ- 
ten notice  t'ha--  such  order  hai  b«"en  Issued 
Wri'ten  notice  of  the  tiling  of  a  petition  for 
review  and  a  copy  of  said  petitl-m  shall  bo 
personallv  served  upon  the  commission  Any 
par-v  or  person  filing  a  petition  for  review 
^ha:i  within  fifteen  days  thereafter,  secure 
fr  >m  the  commission  a  certlrted  copy  of  the 
transcript  of  any  hearing  or  hearings  held 
in  connecuon  with  the  issuance  of  the  order 
review  of  which  is  sought,  and  shall  file  the 
iam»  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  in  which 
the  action  or  proceeding  for  review  is  pend- 
ing An  extension  of  time  in  which  to  tile 
a  -ranscnpt  shall  be  granted  by  said  court 
in  which  such  action  or  proceeding  f'lr  re- 
view 13  pending  for  good  cause  shown  In- 
ftb.litv  to  obtain  .1  transcript  within  the  spec- 
ified 'time  shall  be  go-xl  c.uise  Failure  to 
tile  a  transcript  withm  the  period  of  fifteen 
days,  or  to  secure  an  extension  of  tline 
therefor,  shall  be  cause  for  the  dismissal  of 
the  petition  for  review  by  the  court  or  on 
petition  of  anv  party  of  record  to  the  original 
ac'-i..n  ■  r  proceeding  Where  more  than  one 
person  ii.av  be  aggrieved  by  rhe  order  onU 
one  pr.ceedm^  for  review  may  be  had  and 
the  court  in  which  a  petition  for  review  is 
first  properly  filed  shall  have  the  Jurisdic- 
tion 

•  The  court  may  for  good  cause  shown,  ad- 
mit and  consider' additional  evidence  bearing 
upon  the  issue  or  issues  before  It 

•No  review  of  a  commi.sslon  order  shall  be 
had  except  m  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  compact 

"AUTtCLE   VI 

"The  commission  may  establish  one  or 
more  advisory  and  technical  committees 
composed  of  such  as  the  following  Private 
citizens,  expert  and  lay  personnel  repre- 
sentatives of  industry,  labor  commerce  agri- 
cultural, civic  a-ssoclatlons  and  otRcials  of 
locAi.  state  and  federal  government,  as  It  may 
determine  and  may  cooperate  with  and  use 
the  services  of  any  such  committee  and  the 
organizations  which  they  represent  in  fur- 
thering any  of  its  activities  under  this  com- 
pact 


.Article  VII 
•Nothing    in    this   compact    shall    be   con- 
strued lo 

■  lai  Limit  or  otherwise  affect  the  powers 
of  any  piirty  St.ite  or  any  of  Its  subdivisions 
lo  enact  and  enlorce  laws  or  ordinances  for 
the  prevention,  abatement  or  control  of  air 
pollution  within  their  respective  borders 

•(bl  Limit  or  otherwise  affect  the  powers 
of  any  party  SUite  to  ent*r  into  a  compact 
or  compacts  with  other  Slates  for  the  pre- 
vention, abatement  or  control  of  interstate 
air  pollution 

■(C)  Prevent  or  restrict  any  party  State 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof  from 
adopting  standards  U>  achieve  a  higher  level 
of  ambient  air  quality  than  those  adopted 
by  the  commission  for  the  area  covered  by 
the  commission  s  jurisdiction 

"id  I  Authorize  any  party  State  or  any  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof  to  adopt  sUind- 
ards  which  will  achieve  a  lower  level  of  ambi- 
ent air  quality  than  those  Jidopted  by  the 
commission  for  the  area  covered  by  the  com- 
misslons  Jurisdiction 

■Abticle  VIII 
The  commission  shall  submit  to  the  gov- 
ernor or  designated  officer  or  officers  of  each 
p^irty  State  a  budget  of  Its  estlm.it^l  ex- 
ptendltures  for  such  p>eric>d  as  may  be  required 
by  the  laws  of  that  State  for  presentation  to 
the  legislature  thereof 

Each  of  the  commission  s  budge's  of  esti- 
mated expenditures  shall  contain  specific 
recommendations  of  the  amount  or  amounts 
to  be  appropriated  by  each  of  the  party 
States  Aside  from  such  supp<irt  as  may  be 
available  to  the  commission  pursuant  tu 
Article  III.  the  cost  of  operating  and  maln- 
uuning  the  commission  shall  be  borne  equal- 
iv  by  the  piuty  States 

•  The  commission  may  meet  any  of  Its 
obllgauons  In  whole  or  in  part  with  funds 
available  to  It  under  Article  III  of  this  com- 
pact Proiided  That  the  comnii.ssinn  takes 
specific  action  setting  aside  such  funds  prior 
to  the  incurring  of  any  obligation  to  be  met 
in  whole  or  m  p;irt  In  this  manner  Except 
where  the  commission  makes  use  f  funds 
available  to  it  under  Article  III.  the  com- 
mission shall  not  incur  any  obligations  prior 
to  the  allotment  of  funds  bv  the  party  States 
adequate  to  meet  the  same 

The  expenses  and  any  other  costs  for 
each  member  of  the  commission  shall  be  met 
bv  the  commission  in  accordance  with  such 
standards  and  proc-edures  as  it  may  establish 
in  Its  rules  and  regulatif>ns 

The  commission  shall  keep  accurate  ac- 
counts of  all  receipts  .uid  disbursements  The 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  commis- 
sion shall  be  subject  to  the  audit  and  ac- 
counting procedures  established  under  Its 
rules  and  regulations  However  all  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  funds  handled  by  the 
commission  shall  be  audited  yearly  by  a 
certified  or  licensed  public  accfiuntant  and 
the  repiirt  of  the  audit  shall  be  Included  in 
and  become  a  part  of  the  annual  report  of 
the  ctimmlsslon 

The  accounts  of  the  commission  shall  be 
..pen  at  any  reasonable  time  for  Inspection 
by  duly  constituted  otTicers  of  the  party 
States  and  by  any  persons  authorized  by  the 
commission 

•  Nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  commission  compliance 
with  laws  relating  to  audit  or  inspection  of 
accounts  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  government 
contributing  to  the  support  of  the  com- 
mission 

.Arthie   IX 

This  compact  shall  become  effective  when 
en.«:ted  into  law  by  the  Suites  of  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia  and  approved  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  The  compact  shall  con- 
tinue m  force  and  remain  binding  uptin  each 
party  State  until  expressly  repealed  by  any 
party  Stale,   but   no  such   repeal   shall   take 


erfect  until  one  year  after  the  enactment  of 
the   statute    repealing    this   compact. 

•Any  order  o(  the  ci>mmlsslon  issued  prior 
to  the  termination  of  this  compact  shall 
be  enforceable  thereafter  by  any  party  Stale 
in  the  same  manner  as  though  this  compact 
were  still  In  force  except  that  any  appro- 
priute  officer  or  agency  of  the  enforcing  party 
State  may  act  in  the  pLice  and  stead  of  the 
commission 

"Artk  l.E  X 
■  The  provisions  of  this  compact  shall  be 
reasonably  and  liberally  construed  The  pro- 
visions of  this  compact  shall  be  severable  and 
If  any  phrase,  clause,  sentence,  nr  provision 
is  declared  to  be  contrary  to  the  constitution 
of  .my  party  State  or  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  applicability  thereof  to  any  govern- 
ment agency,  person,  or  circumstance  Is  held 
inv.illd  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  this 
compact  and  the  applicability  thereof  to  any 
government,  agency,  person,  i.r  circumstance 
shall  not  be  affected 

■  Article  XI 
The  present  party  States  hereto,  namely. 
West  Virginia  and  Ohio,  hereby  agree  and 
consent  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  State  of  Kentucky,  or  either 
of  them    becoming  parties  to  this  compact 

Sec  .1  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  Is  expressly  reserved 

Ml  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  REconn  an  excerpt  from 
the  reix)it  'No  91-645'.  explainin.:  the 
purposes  of  the  measure 

There  beini:  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PVRPOSE 

The  purpose  ot  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  give  congresslon.il  consent  U)  a  compact 
between  the  Suites  of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia 
t.)  enter  into  .m  Intersuite  compact  on  air 
pollution  The  bill  further  grants  consent  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Slate  of  Kentucky  to  Join  In  such  a  compact 
as  authorized  by  article  XI  of  the  compact 
Such  congressional  consent  of  the  compact 
Is  required  by  article  I.  section  10  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUues. 

STATEMENT 

Background 
In  the  90lh  Congress  a  similar  bill.  S  2350 
requesting  the  consent  of  the  Congress  to 
the  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  air  pollution 
compact  was  intrtiduced  on  August  28.  1967 
On  December  6  1967.  the  committee  agreed 
to  a  request  that  It  be  discharged  from  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  a  period  of  60  days, 
and  that  at  the  end  theret^f  the  bill  be  again 
referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  for  its 
action  thereon  This  request  was  granted  by 
un  inim.ius  consent  of  the  Senate  on  Febru- 
ary 20.  1968.  .md  the  bill  was  referred  by  a 
unanimous-consent  request  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  for  a  period  of  60  days, 
after  which  It  was  to  be  again  referred  to 
the  C  immiltee  on  the  Judiciary  for  Its  Juris- 
dictional action  On  May  20.  1968.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works'  dl.scharged  the  bill 
an -J  it  was  re-referred  lo  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlciarv  under  the  authority  of  the 
order  of  Februarv  20.  1968  During  the  time 
that  the  bill  was  before  the  Committee  on 
Public  W.)rk';  t'-iat  c  mm'.ttee  held  hearings 
on  S  2350  and  two  other  comp.icts  d, reeled 
to  the  area  of  air  pollution  control  These 
hearings  were  held  on  February  27.  28.  29. 
Marrh   4.   5.   6,    19.  20,   and   26.    1968 

Subsequent  to  the  hearings  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  issued  a  committee  print 
summarizing  the  hearings  and  making  Its 
recommendations  In  regard  to  S  2350  A  copy 
of  that  committee  print  is  hereto  attached 
and  made  a  part  hereof    Subsequent  thereto 
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the  States  of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  passed 
enabling  acts,  which  amended  the  original 
compact  entered  Into  as  set  forth  In  S.  2750 
i>f  the  90ih  Congress  and  Included  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  The  State  of  Ohio  passed  such  com- 
pact legislation  during  the  month  of  May 
1969.  The  Slate  of  West  Virginia  passed  Iden- 
tical legislation  during  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary 1969.  Thereafter  S  2707  was  Introduced 
by  Senator  Randolph  In  the  91st  Congress. 
In  a  letter  dated  December  8,  1969.  to  the 
Honorable  James  O  Eastland,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  Senator 
Randolph  of  West  Virginia  indicated  that 
the  staff  of  the  Public  Works  Committee  has 
reviewed  S  2707  and  that  all  the  matters 
discussed  In  the  committee  print  have  been 
properly  accounted  for  and  enacted  by  the 
legislatures  of  the  two  States  Senator  Ran- 
dolph urged  affirmative  action  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  in  order  that  the  States  of 
Ohio  and  West  Virginia  can  go  forward  with 
their  vital  air  pollution  abatement  program. 
A  copy  of  this  letter  Is  attached  hereto  and 
made  a  part   hereof 

Senator  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  has  also 
expressed  his  approval  of  this  legislation  In 
a  telegram  to  Senator  Eastland.  A  copy  of 
ihis  telegram  Is  hereto  attached  and  made 
a  part  thereof. 

The  need  for  the  compact 

The  air  pollution  problem  Is  one  of  In- 
creasing seriousness  throughout  the  coun- 
try The  purpose  for  which  the  bill  S.  2350 
of  the  90th  Congress  was  referred  to  the 
Public  Works  Committee  was  based  on  the 
proposition  that  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee has  Jurisdiction  over  air  pollution  and 
has  processed  the  Clean  Air  Act.  as  amended. 
The  purpose  of  the  hearings  before  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  was  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  provisions  of  the  compact 
were  consistent  with  the  Clean  Air  Act  of 
1963,  as  amended  by  the  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1967.  The  compact  provided  for  In  S.  2350 
of  the  90th  Congress  was  entered  Into  by  the 
party  States  prior  to  enactment  of  the  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967 

Subsequent  to  these  hearings  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  I>ubllc  Works  for- 
warded a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  with  recommended  condi- 
tions to  congressional  approval  of  the  com- 
pacts It  appears  that  the  compact  provided 
for  In  S.  2707  satisfies  these  conditions  and 
Is  consistent  with  the  Clean  Air  Act.  as 
amended. 

The  coinmon  boundary  of  West  Virginia 
and  Ohio  Is  the  Ohio  River.  This  compact's 
primary  and  ultimate  purpose  is  to  control 
air  poliution  along  this  river  and  the  adja- 
cent areas  Contributing  to  the  main  air 
pollution  problems  of  the  region  are  major 
steel,  aluminum,  and  metallurgical  plants, 
electrical  power  generation  stations,  large 
chemical  prxxlucilon  units,  and  the  other 
common  sources  associated  with  most  regions 
of  the  country 

An  abatement  conference  was  held  In 
Vienna.  W.  Va..  concerning  this  interstate 
problem  in  March  of  1967.  and  a  conferees' 
report  was  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for  comment 
and  action. 

Consultations  have  been  held  in  the  Ash- 
land-Ironton-Huntlngton  area  and  In  the 
northern  panhandle  of  West  Virginia.  The 
Ohio  River  Valley,  which  this  air  p>ollutlon 
compact  covers,  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
regions  In  West  Virginia.  This  Is  particularly 
true  In  Industrial  growth.  There  are  many 
sites  which  are  suitable  for  industrial  devel- 
opment, economical  bftrge  transportation  is 
available  for  raw  materials  and  finished  prod- 
ucts, and  ample  power  and  water  are  avail- 
able for  the  development  of  virtually  every 
^^pe  ot  Industry.  It  is,  therefore,  mandatory 
that  the  air  pollution  problem  existing  In 
this   Interstate   area  be   corrected   and   that 


such  preventive  measures  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  be  taken  to  prevent  further  air 
pollution  of  the  Ohio  River  Valley, 

The  boundary  between  West  Virginia  and 
Ohio  follows  the  natural  flow  of  the  Ohio 
River  some  240  miles  from  East  Liverpool. 
Ohio,  to  Huntington,  W.  Va  .  and  beyond. 
The  steep  valleys  formed  by  the  Ohio  River 
provide  ready  containment  and  exchange  of 
air  contaminants  between  these  two  great 
States.  It  Is  populated  by  people  and  indus- 
try who  awe  intensely  interested  In  the  future 
of  this  valley  and  who  are  ready  and  willing 
to  support  an  Interstate  air  jjoUutlon  control 
commission  empowered  to  enhance  the  en- 
vironment in  this  valley. 

The  committee  has  reviewed  the  hearings 
regarding  the  contaminants  and  air  pollution 
of  the  Ohio  River  Valley,  which  includes  the 
boundary  between  the  States  of  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia  and  believes  that  a  compact 
between  these  two  States  Is  highly  desirable. 
It  is  also  in  the  view  of  the  committee  as 
commendable  that  this  compact  Is  In  accord- 
ance with  the  present  statutes  regarding  air 
pKjllytlon.  particularly  the  Clean  Air  Act 

Air  pollution  Is  ■without  any  question  a 
serious  matter  and  one  that  will  grow  con- 
siderably worse  throughout  the  Nation  un- 
less there  is  a  concerted  effort  and  coopera- 
tion between  all  of  the  areas  affected.  The 
committee  notes  that  this  is  the  first  com- 
pact regarding  air  jjollutlon  that  has  been 
discussed  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  it  is  hoped  that  this  compact  will 
lay  a  foundation  for  the  effort  and  coopera- 
tion that  Is  going  to  be  needed,  not  only 
m  the  area  affected  by  the  Ohio-West  Vir- 
ginia compact,  but  will  be  of  service  as  a 
foundation  In  principle  for  other  States  to 
attack  this  problem.  The  committee  is  ap- 
preciative of  the  work  done  by  the  Public 
Works  Committee  on  the  predecessor  bill  and 
expresses  Its  thanks.  The  committee  there- 
fore recommends  that  the  bill,  S.  2707  be 
considered  favorably. 

OHIO-WEST  VIRGINIA  COMPACT  ON  AIR  POLLtJ- 
riON  CONTROL  IS  CONSISTENT  WITH  FEDERAL 
LAW 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Member  who  introduced  the  measure  <  S. 
2707)  to  give  congressional  consent  to 
the  interstate  compact  on  air  pollution 
between  the  States  of  Ohio  and  West 
Virginia,  I  extend  appreciation  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Mississippi  "Mr. 
Eastland),  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  for  his 
cooperation.  I  am  grateful,  also,  to  my 
West  Virginia  colleague.  Senator  Byrd, 
a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
for  having  moved  to  report  the  bill  and 
for  his  forthright  action  here  today.  It 
is  my  hope  that  there  will  be  timely  ac- 
tion on  the  congressional  consent  legis- 
lation in  the  House. 

The  Ohio-West  Virginia  air  pollution 
compact,  authorized  by  the  legislatures 
of  West  Virginia  and  Ohio,  has  been 
made  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  as  amended  by  the  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967. 

In  1968,  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  of  our  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  which  I  chair,  held  9 
days  of  hearings  on  three  compacts — the 
Mid-Atlantic,  the  Ulinois-Indiana,  and 
the  Ohio- West  Virginia.  Chairman  Mus- 
KiE,  the  able  Senator  from  Maine,  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  conducted 
those  hearings  and  transmitted  the  rec- 
ommendations of  our  committee  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  on  June  17,  1968. 
Those  recommendations  necessitated  re- 
introduction,  amendments  to,  and  reen- 
actment  of  the  compacts  by  both  the 


Ohio  and  West  Virginia  Legislatures  to 
make  them  fully  consistent  with  Fed- 
eral air  pollution  control  laws. 

Mr.  President,  our  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee's consensus  is  that  cooperative 
action  by  the  States  for  the  purposes  of 
preventing  and  controlling  air  pollution 
and  enhancing  the  quality  of  the  am- 
bient air  should  be  encouraged.  It  was  on 
recommendation  of  our  committee  that 
provisions  were  made  in  the  Clean  Air 
Act  of  1963  for  States  to  enter  into  com- 
pacts. This  philosophy  was  reiterated  in 
the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967. 

The  common  boimdary  between  West 
Virginia  and  Ohio  is  an  appropriate  re- 
gion for  the  first  interstate  compact  on 
air  pollution.  It  is  in  a  region  with  many 
examples  of  the  air  pwllution  problems 
that  usually  accompany  economic  de- 
velopment where  there  are  major  steel 
and  metallurgical  producing  facilities, 
electric  power  generation  plants,  chemi- 
cal manufacturing,  and  other  sources  of 
industrial  pollution. 


MINERAL  INDUSTRY  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  888)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  designate  the 
period  beginning  Februarj'  13,  1970,  and 
ending  February  19,  1970,  as  "Mineral 
Industry  Week"  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port I  No.  91-646  >,  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  joint  resolution  Is  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to  issue 
a  proclamation  to  designate  the  week  of 
Pebruar>-  13  through  February  19,  1970,  as 
"Mineral  Industry  Week"  and  to  call  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  a  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities 

STATEMENT 

February  13  to  19.  1970.  will  mark  a  week 
in  which  the  mineral  industry  ■will  focus  its 
full  attention  on  meetings  in  Denver.  Colo., 
to  be  attended  by  the  top  leaders  in  Industry 
and  Government. 

The  National  Western  Mining  Conference's 
Annual  Meeting  will  attract  worldwide  lead- 
ers, and  the  11  Western  States  will  formulate 
resolutions  with  which  to  advise  their  State 
and  Federal  delegates. 

The  American  Institute  of  Mining.  Metal- 
lurgical and  Petroleum  Engineers'  99th  An- 
nual Meeting  will  have  In  attendance  the 
most  brilliant  men  engaged  in  capturing  and 
recovering  basic  mineral  wealth  for  an  educa- 
tional seminar.  At  this  meeting,  these  men 
wlU  discuss  ways  to  meet  the  world's  re- 
quirements for  minerals  In  a  more  effective 
manner.  During  this  week  in  Denver  at  these 
deliberations  the  hydrocarbon  sjmiposlum 
will  focus  attention  on  the  critical  fossil  fuels 
portion  of  our  energy  base.  The  atomic  In- 
dustrial forum  will  consider  the  ever-in- 
creasing demand  for  uranium  and  energy 
utilization. 

The  Western  Governors'  Mining  Advisory 
Council  will  deliberate  on  how  they  may 
more  effectively  serve  the  Governors  of  the 
various  Western  States.  The  Western  Min- 
ing Association  will  organize  an  exciting  new 
program  to  more  effectively  fulfill  their  com- 
patible and  great  operating  efforts. 
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The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
resolutloii  bus  a  meritorious  purpose  and 
accurdiugly  recommends  favorable  consid- 
eration of  House  Joint  Resolution  888  with- 
out amendment 


INTERNATIONAL  CLERGY  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  'HJ  Res  1051 1 
designating  the  wet'k  commencing  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1970.  au:.  InternaUonal  Clertiy 
Week  in  the  United  Suites,  and  for  other 
purposes  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  this 
measure  should  go  over  I  itsk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  vote  by  which 
House  Joint  Resolution  1051  was  passed 
be  reconsidered  and  that  the  joint  reso- 
lution be  returned  to  th.o  calendar 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCkllTTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

The  resolution  'S  Res  315  >  to  au- 
thorize additional  expenditures  for  the 
Conirmttee  on  Appropriations  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

tf  Res.  315 
Resolied.  That  the  Commute*  on  Appro- 
priations hereby  is  .-iurhortzed  to  expend 
fri  ra  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  dur- 
ing the  Nmety-tlrst  Congress.  $35,000  In  ad- 
dl'ion  to  the  amounts,  and  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, specified  in  section  134id)  of  the  Leg- 
islative Re<-irganizatlon  Act.  approved  August 
2  1946.  and  S»?nate  Resolution  204  agreed 
to  June   16,    1969 


Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966,  and  (31  that 
there  be  printed  3.500  addlUona!  copies  of 
such  document,  of  which  2.500  copies  would 
be  fiT  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee  in 
Public  WorJts  and  1.000  copies  would  be  for 
the  use  of  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
W.jrks 

This  proposal  Is  similar  to  that  contained 
m  senate  Resolution  294.  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  AdmiulsuaUon  on 
December  10.  1960  Since  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  of  KepreseutaUves  is  required  on 
prop.Ka:  u>  print  additional  copies  costing 
m  exoet^  ..;  $1  200  i  44  U  S  C  703 ).  the  OoDi- 
m.'tee  on  Rules  ;ir:d  Administration  Is  ex- 
pressing Its  approval  of  Uie  propiisal  by  re- 
porting out  this  original  concurrent  resolu- 
tion in  lieu  of  Senate  Resolution  294  At 
U;e  request  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Worlts.  authorlzaUon  has  been  included 
for  the  prinUng  of  1.000  additional  copies  of 
the  document  for  the  use  of  the  House  Com- 
ml"ee  on  Public  Works 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer,  Is  as  fo'.lows 

Pririhn5;-(.osf  estimate 
To   print   as   a   document    (1,500 

..-pies.      .-    - $10,749  84 

3.500  additional  copies,  at  $798.73 

per  thousand 2.  796  56 

Total    eatlmated    cost.    S. 
Con.  Res  53 13.545  40 


NATIONAL  ESTUARIN'E 
POLLUTION  STUDY 

The   concurrent    resolution    <S.   Con 
Res.  53 '  authonzing  the  printing  of  the 
National  Estuarine  Pollution  Study  as  a 
Senate   document    wa^   considered    and 
a>jreed  to.  as  follow.s 

S    Con    Res.  M 

/Jexoitfd  bv  the  Senatf  '  Ih"  House  of 
Representatives  concw-nng  t .  That  there  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  document  in  one  vol- 
U!,.e  with  lllustrfitloni  the  Natl':'nal  E^•u- 
ar.ne  PoUution  Study,  submitted  to  the 
CoCLgresB  by  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  accordance  with  section  5(gi  i3'  . 
Public  Law  89-753.  Clean  Water  Restoration 
.Act  of  1966  and  that  there  be  printed  three 
tiiousand  five  hundred  additional  copies  of 
such  document  of  which  two  thousand  five 
hundred  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  nf  the 
Senate  Comrmttee  on  Public  Worlts  and  one 
thousand  copies  shall  be  for  the  tise  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Worlts 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
iNc  91-649  .  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  53  would 
provide  i  1 1  that  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate do«  ument  in  one  volume  vi:h  lllustr:i- 
tlons.  the  National  Eetuarlne  Pollution  Study 
submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Federal 
Water  P  .llutlon  Control  .AdministraUon  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  :n  accordance  with 
section  5igi  i3i.  Public  Law  89-753.  the  Clean 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRINTING  OF 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  REPORT 
OF  THE  ACTIYTTIES  OF  THE 
JOLNT  COMMFTTEE  ON  DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION 

The  resolution  S  Res.  297 »  authonz- 
mc  the  pnnting  of  additional  copies  of 
the  19th  Annual  Report  of  the  Activities 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Pro- 
duction was  considered  and  agreed  to.  as 

follows: 

S    Res    297 

ReMlied.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Pro- 
ducuon  one  thousand  addif.iT.al  copies  of 
Its  nineteenth  annual  report 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
asi  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
iNo  91-648',  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  297  would  provide  that 
there  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  I>fen.se  Production  I  000  ad- 
ditional r.-ple-  of  Its  19th  annual  repfirt 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by 
tin-  Public  Printer.  Is  as  follows 

Prtntlng-cost  estimate  1.000  additional 
copies.  $1  036 


LENA   M     KETTLER 

The  resolution    S    Res    348'   to  pav  a 
gratuity  to  I>ena  M    Kettler  \>as  con-id- 
ered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S    Res    348 

Resolied.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  conungent  (und  of  the  Senate,  tT 
Lena  M  Kettler,  widow  of  Edward  L  Ket- 
tler an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  he  waf  re-'eivlng  by  law 
at  the  time  of  hU  death,  said  sum  to  be  con- 
sidered Inclusive  C'f  funeral  expenses  and  all 
other  allowances 


INTERNATIONAL   CLERGY    WEEK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  both 
sides  have  had  a  chance  to  lock  at  Cal- 
endar No,  637.  House  Joint  Resolution 
1051.  and  both  sides  would  like  Calendar 
No.  637  to  be  called  up  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  again  report  Calendar  No   637 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clekk 
Calendar  No.  637,  H  J.  Res  1051,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  week  com- 
mencing February  1,  1970,  as  Interna- 
tional Clergy  Week  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  Is 
there  objection  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  637? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  tliiid  time,  and 
pas.'-ed 

Mr  M.\NSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No  91-6471.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  Joint  resolution  Is  to 
defclgn.ile  the  week  commencing  February  1, 
1970  a.^  Intern. itK.nal  Clergy  Week  In  the 
Unite,:  St.itcb.  •  ana  llie  President  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  issue  a  proclamation 
111-,  itiiig  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  this  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities 

STATEMirNT 

Clvlt.in  International,  at  u.^  annual  con- 
vention in  Dalhis,  Tex  .  In  1962  p.issed  a  res- 
olution urging  the  observance  of  an  Inter- 
national Clergy  Week  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Cauiada  honoring  clergymen  of  all 
faiths  E.ich  year  since  that  time  Clvltan 
has  sponsored  observances  of  this  nature,  and 
this  resolution  would  carry  out  the  purpose 
Initiated  by  the  Clvltans  to  call  attention  to 
the  religious  accomplishments  of  the  clergy 
of  every  faith  and  their  contributions  to  our 
lives 

TTie  dale  of  the  observance  of  the  Inter- 
national Clvltan  Week  was  chosen  to  coin- 
cide with  the  sinking  of  the  .American  troop 
transport  Dorchester  on  February  3,  1943, 
when  four  chaplains,  a  prle.st.  a  r.ibbl.  and 
two  ministers,  *ere  among  the  678  men  lost 
on  this  destroyw 

Designation  ol  .i  week  as  International 
Clergy  Week  Is  most  appropriate  to  honor 
those  who  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  the 
spreading  of  Gods  word,  ami  .i  Presidential 
proclamation  would  call  to  the  attention  of 
all  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve this  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 

Accordingly,  the  ccmmlttee  recommends 
favorable  coiLslderation  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 1051,  without  amendment 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar 


DEFENSE  SPENDING  AND  HUMAN 
RESOURCES  SPENDING  UNDER 
THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
gratifying  that  President  Nixon  has  not 
only  kept  his  pledge  and  submitted  a 
balanced  budget  but  that  his  budget 
provides  for  a  surplus  of  SI. 3  billion. 

Those  who  are  calling  for  a  reordering 
of  our  Nation  s  priorities  can  attest  to 
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the  fact  that  the  President  has  indeed 
reordered  the  priorities  of  this  Nation  in 
the  submission  of  this  budget  and  his 
accompanying  budget  message. 

It  is  vei-y  significant,  Mr.  President, 
that  defense  spending  as  a  percentage  of 
the  overall  budget  has  been  going  down 
rather  dramatically  over  the  last  several 
years.  For  example,  the  budget  for  fiscal 
1961  called  for  defense  spending  of  48 
percent  of  the  total  budget. 

The  fiscal  1969  budget  called  for  de- 
feu.'^e  spending  of  44  percent.  And  the 
new  1971  budget  calls  for  defense  spend- 
ing at  the  level  of  37  percent. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President,  the 
percentage  of  the  budget  allocated  for 
hiunan  resources  has  been  dramatically 
on  the  Increase  over  the  last  several 
yeans.  In  1961  the  percentage  of  the 
budget  allocated  for  human  resources 
was  30  percent  In  1969.  it  was  34  percent. 
And  in  fiscal  1971.  it  is  41  percent. 

It  IS  noteworthy,  Mr.  President,  that 
during  the  years  1965  through  1969.  the 
increase  in  the  total  amount  budgeted 
has  increased  at  the  annual  rate  of  12 
percent  a  year.  However,  over  the  past 
3  years,  1969  to  1971.  the  total  amount 
budgeted  has  increased  at  a  much  lower 
annual  rate  of  4.3  percent  a  year, 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  budget 
message  of  the  President  is  an  excellent 
me.ssage  and  provides  an  outstanding 
blueprmt  for  the  Nation.  Members  of 
both  parties  and  all  of  the  American 
people  can  take  great  pride  in  the  leader- 
ship and  guidance  that  the  President  is 
'-.      providing, 

o  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

X      Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois, 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  also  was 
gratified  to  see  that,  after  a  tremendous 
amoimt  of  effort  and  hard  work  by  the 
administration,  they  have  presented  to 
Congress  for  fiscal  1971  a  budget  that 
calls  for  a  surplus  of  $1.3  billion. 

I  think  this  surplus  is  absolutely  cru- 
cial and  essential.  If  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  was.  at  any  time  in  the  foresee- 
able future,  to  ease  monetary  restrictions 
and  credit:  certainly  they  have  to  look 
carefully  at  the  integrity  of  the  budget 
that  IS  presented. 

There  is  not  any  question  in  anyone's 
mind  that  this  administration  intends  to 
maintain  that  surplus  at  all  costs;  but 
they  share  the  responsibility  with  Con- 
gress. After  all.  the  administration  pro- 
poses, but  we  have  to  approve;  and  I 
think  it  is  therefore  incvimbent  upon  us 
who  believe  in  fiscal  responsibility — and 
that  viewpoint  is  certainly  shared  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle — to  be  utterly  re- 
sponsible in  the  proposals  that  we  make. 

I  think  that  President  Nixon,  would  be 
the  last  to  say  that  the  fimction  of  Con- 
gress should  be  only  to  rubberstamp 
whatever  budget  is  sent  down  by  the  ad- 
ministration. Certainly  the  President, 
who  has  served  in  both  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate,  recognizes 
that  it  is  our  responsibility,  as  the  535 
elected  representatives  of  the  people,  to 
stay  as  close  as  we  possibly  can  to  the 
needs  of  the  people,  as  well  as  to  their 
desires  and  wishes;  and  certainly,  in  the 
establishment  of  national  priorities,  Con- 


gress shares  a  great  responsibility  with 
the  administration. 

Therefore,  if  we  are  not  to  be  a  rub- 
berstamp Congress — and  the  President 
would  not  have  us  be  that — we  ought  cer- 
tainly to  look  at  the  budget  as  represent- 
ing the  best  thinking  that  the  various 
agencies  of  Government  can  put  into  it. 
I  intend  to  follow  a  policy,  to  which 
I  would  very  much  appreciate  a  reaction 
from  the  distinguished  assistant  minor- 
ity leader,  that  whenever  I  propose  a 
budget  change  that  would  increase  ex- 
penditures beyond  those  levels  proposed 
by  the  administration — and  I  feel  I 
might  sometimes  see  a  need  somewhat 
differently  than  the  administration 
might  see  it — if  I  feel  my  proposal  has 
a  good  chance  of  adoption,  then  I  feel  it 
incumbent  upon  me,  and  my  responsi- 
bility, to  suggest  one  of  two  things :  First, 
an  area  where  expenses  can  actually  be 
reduced,  which  would  be,  I  would  hope, 
an  area  of  lesser  national  priority;  or, 
second,  if  I  cannot  find  an  area  where 
expenditures  can  be  reduced,  then  to  pro- 
pose a  source  of  revenue  that  has  a  rea- 
sonable chance  of  being  adopted. 

In  taking  account  of  the  great  needs 
that  we  face,  I.  for  one,  would  not  be 
hesitant  to  think  in  terms  of  new  taxes, 
if  that  were  the  only  thing  that  could 
be  done.  But  other  than  that — and  I 
would  much  prefer  expense  reductions — 
whenever  I  propose  a  change  in  the  pri- 
orities as  suggested  by  the  administra- 
tion, I  intend,  when  it  looks  as  though 
my  suggestion  might  have  a  good  chance 
of  acceptance,  to  propose  another  place 
where  expenses  might  be  reduced,  so  that 
we  can  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  $1.3 
billion  surplus,  this  is  a  thin  surplus  con- 
sidering the  size  of  the  total  budget,  but 
which,  I  beUeve,  is  backed  by  the  best 
thinking  of  the  administration.  The 
President,  the  Cabinet,  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  share  a  deep  concern  about 
inflation,  and  will  fight  to  hold,  through- 
out the  course  of  this  year,  the  surplus 
of  $1.3  billion  as  an  absolute  minimum. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len in  the  cliair) .  The  Senator's  time  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  be  permitted  to  continue 
an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  permit  me,  I 
would  say  that  his  suggestion  and  com- 
mitment to  that  course  is  as  welcome  as 
a  breath  of  fresh  air.  I  commend  it  to  all 
Members  of  this  body.  It  certainly  rep- 
resents, in  my  view,  a  vei-y  responsible  at- 
titude and  approach  for  any  Member  of 
Congress  who  is  considering  the  intro- 
duction of  proposals  that  would  increase 
the  level  of  Federal  spending.  I  hope 
others  will  read  his  remarks  and  follow 
his  leadership. 


MINORITY     ENTERPRISE     BACKED 
BY    GENERAL     MOTORS     CHAIR- 
MAN 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.   President,  a  few 

days  ago  one  of  the  leaders  of  American 


industry  spoke  here  in  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital, about  improving  our  system  of  com- 
petitive free  enterprise  in  a  very  impor- 
tant respect. 

James  M.  Roche,  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  General  Motors  Corp..  spoke  to 
the  question  of  minority  ownership  and 
participation  in  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. 

Noting  that  more  than  97  percent  of 
all  American  businesses  are  white  owned, 
Mr.  Roche  concluded  that  "free  enter- 
prise is  not  as  free  as  it  ought  to  be." 

Addressing  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Conference  on  Minority  Enter- 
prise, he  called  for  efforts  to  redeem  the 
vmderlying  premise  and  promise  of  free 
enterprise. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  luianimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  Mr.  Roche's  remarks,  together 
with  published  accoimts  of  his  speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
quested items  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Remarks  of  James  M.  Roche.  Chairman  of 
General  Motors  Corp. 
Thanlt  you,  Mr.  Booth.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
a  part  of  this  conference  on  Minority  Enter- 
prise. 

The  Chamber  and  its  leaders  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  their  timely  sponsorship  of 
this  meeting.  In  bringing  together  the  pub- 
Uc  and  private  sectors,  the  Chamber  has  Il- 
lustrated again  the  Important  role  It  plays 
between  our  government  and  our  business 
community.  By  such  actions,  the  Chamber 
helps  shape  and  stimulate  the  partnership 
of  effort  between  business  and  government 
that  Is  so  much  a  part  of  our  American  way 
of  getting  things  done. 

Minority  enterprise  stands  high  on  the 
agenda  of  our  national  concern.  The  experi- 
ences of  General  Motors,  as  well  as  my  asso- 
ciation with  the  President's  Committee  on 
Minority  Enterprise,  have  made  me  aware  of 
the  well-reasoned  approach  that  I»resldent 
Nixon  and  Secretary  Stans  are  taking.  This 
was  also  evident  from  this  morning's  excel- 
lent program, 

"Project  Enterprise"  Is  another  Imagina- 
tive example  of  how  business  and  govern- 
ment can  Join  in  common  endeavor.  I  hope 
every  American  businessman  will  give  the 
most  serious  consideration  to  how  he  and 
his  company  can  ally  themselves  in  this  ef- 
fort to  develop  new  business  opjKirtunltles 
for  our  minority  citizens.  Not  only  they,  but 
every  American,  will  be  the  beneficiary  of  Its 
success. 

Minority  enterprise  is  a  national  social  en- 
deavor In  which  the  business  community  can 
be  unusually  effective.  It  Is  a  job  cut  out  for 
business.  No  one  knows  the  dlffictiltles  of 
business  better  than  the  businessman.  No 
one  understands  better  than  he  the  knowl- 
edge, the  experience,  the  aptitude  that  busi- 
ness demands.  No  one  knows  better  how  to 
succeed  in  business  than  he  who  has  suc- 
ceeded. 

I  hope  the  business  community  will  fur- 
ther its  efforts  to  encourage  more  minority 
enterprise.  The  stakes  for  our  country  are 
great.  And  thev  are  considerably  more  than 
economic.  They  involve  fundamental  Amer- 
ican rights  and  freedoms.  There  is  human 
pride  and  respect  and  dignity  to  be  gained 
or  lost  in  this  effort. 

To  be  your  own  boss — to  own  your  own 
business— Is  a  basic  part  of  the  American 
dream.  It  is  a  dream  that  every  generation 
of  American,  every  wave  of  immigrants,  men 
of  differing  race  and  origin,  have  shared. 
It  has  been  so  far  as  long  as  we  have  been  a 
nation — and  continues  today.  To  be  In  busi- 
ness for  yourself  is  a  dream  that  belongs  to 
all    Americans — not    just    the    minority.    So 
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should  the  opportunity  to  realize  this  dream 
beUiiig  :o  ever>  American— not  just  the 
majority 

Because  this  dream  has  been  so  widely 
shared,  the  American  system  of  free  enter- 
prise 'AILS  born,  and  h.vs  prospered  beyond 
m..i!i  5  im-iinninK  Our  system  has  produced 
more  wealth— and  shared  this  wealth  more 
widely  than  any  other  ecor^.omic  arrange- 
luein  :he  world  h.is  seen  Yet  its  more  than 
dollars  To  all  who  take  part  m  It.  free  en- 
terprise offers  the  chance  to  fulfill  hunum 
instincts  to  innovate,  to  compete,  to  build 
.ind  to  own. 

We  Americans  affirm  this  principle  that 
every  man  who  Is  qualified  to  begin  or  sus- 
t.tin  a  business  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  do  so  We  say  in  effect,  that  free  enter- 
prise should  be  free  It  should  be  open  to  all 
with  the  capacity  and  willingness  to  venture, 
to  stake  cnpitalon  their  ability  and  judg- 
ment, to  risk  m  the  hope  of  profit 

Yet  !t  It  cle.ir  that  in  America  today,  free 
enterprise  Is  not  as  free  as  It  ought  to  be 
Almost  all  American  businesses — more  than 
97  —are  owned  by  those  who  are  white  And 
these  account  tor  better  than  99  (^'f  the 
total  receipts  The  owners  of  the  other  3 
of  American  businesses — some  150.000  estab- 
lishments—are found  ;imong  the  30  million 
black.  Spanish-speaking  or  Indian  Ameri- 
cans These  are  the  minority  AmeriAns  who 
constitute  15  of  our  population  These  are 
they  who — for  one  reason  or  another — have 
less  than  an  equal  chance  to  own  a  business 
These  are  the  Americans  this  program  in- 
tends to  help 

Minority  enterprise  has  many  aspect^s. 
SU_ime  see  it  as  an  effort  to  create  and  locate 
new  business  m  the  inner  cities  Others  re- 
gard It  as  a  means  to  assure  that  more  busi- 
nesses in  the  inner  city  will  be  owned  by 
tha<;e  who  live  there 

These  attitudes  confuse  and  distract  from 
the  moral  issue  of  minority  enterprise  They 
le.id  into  discussions  of  black  power  and 
green  power,  and  the  whole  dialogue  of  divi- 
sion Minority  enterprise  should  not  be  used 
to  further  segregation  or  separatism  Every 
business  in  the  ghetto  should  not  be  owned 
by  those  unfortunate  enough  to  have  to  live 
there — no  more  than  any  business  outside 
the  ghetto  should  be  cloeed  to  them 

Instead,  the  opportunity  should  t>e  open  to 
every  man  to  begin  a  business  wherever  he 
thinks  it  can  best  succeed  Any  man  who  is 
willing  to  risk  the  considerable  hazards  of 
failure  against  the  possible  benefits  of  suc- 
cess has  the  right  to  the  opportunity  of 
starting  his  own  business  Business  owner- 
ship carries  no  guarantee  of  success  But  ev- 
ery man  desenes  an  equal  right  to  try — and 
equal  right  to  fail 

Minority  enterprise  should  be  another 
means  of  breaking  down  barriers  of  inequal- 
ity In  business  ownership,  as  in  employment 
the  housing  and  education  every  man's  op- 
portunity must  be  made  equal  to  another's 
In  minority  enterprise  unfortunately,  the 
opportunities  for  business  ownership  today 
are  not  equal  We  must  all  work  to  make 
them  equal  The  task  before  us  is  as  simple 
and  as  difficult  as  that 

There  is  this  to  be  said  about  minority  en- 
terprise those  who  advocate  It  expect  too 
much  from  it.  and  those  who  t>elittle  it  fail 
to  see  how  essential  it  Is  to  the  better  Amer- 
ica we  must  all  work  together  to  build 

Minority  enterpnse  is  not  a  total  solution 
to  our  urban  and  racial  problems  It  Is  not 
a  quick  solution  Nor  is  it  a  permanent  solu- 
tion And  to  the  few  businessmen  for  whom 
It  will  mean  new  competition.  It  Is  not  even 
a  pleasant  solution 

Many  of  its  advocates  forget  the  harsh 
arithmetic  of  business  failure  as  written  In 
Dun  and  Bradstreet  Only  one  out  of  two 
new  businesses  survive  as  long  as  eighteen 
months  Only  one  out  ol  five  will  still  be  In 
business  In  ten  years  These  are  stiff  odds, 
especially  to  those  among  our  minorities  who 
are   already   handicapped   by   lack   of   educa- 


tion or  business  e.tperlence  These  facts  must 
be  explained  to  them,  lor  our  minorities  have 
had  eh'iugh  of  unlulfiUed  e.tpoctiitlons 

It  must  be  made  plain  that  being  m  busi- 
ness for  yourself  carries  as  much  chance  of 
failure  as  of  success  In  the  competltUe 
world  of  business  there  Is  hardly  any  sub- 
stitute for  experience  Only  by  experience, 
lor  example,  will  a  businessman  earn  a  repu- 
tation that  will  inspire  customer  loyalty  and 
attract   mvesimenl  capltiil 

Some  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  minor- 
ity enterprise  overlook  the  need  for  experi- 
ence and  background  They  would  have  us 
assist  minority  entrepreneurs  almost  with- 
out regard  for  their  readiness  to  compete 
against  others  m  business  For  many,  for 
who  failures  would  be  ineviuitale  minority 
enterprise  will  be  only  another  disillusion- 
ment   another  shattered  dream 

Yet  the  encouragement  of  minority  enter- 
prise IS  essential  if  e\ ery  man  is  to  have  an 
equal  opportunity  to  prove  himself  against 
the  disciplines  of  a  free  market  Minority 
enterprise  must  be  fostered  If  we  are  finally 
to  fultlll  the  promise  of  our  Declaration  of 
Independence 

So.  (or  us  in  the  business  community,  the 
course  is  clear  It  Is  for  us  who  have  worked 
within  and  gained  from  the  free  enterprise 
system,  to  help  others  to  share  In  it  It  Is 
for  us.  who  most  cherish  the  freedom  In  free 
enterprise,  to  assure  that  U  Is  freely  open  to 
ev  eryone 

ObMously.  not  everyone  who  wants  to  be 
lu  business  for  himself  can  be — or  should  he 
be  Some  are  more  qualllied  by  education  and 
experience  than  others  and  tor  these  the 
chances  of  success  are  better  There  .ire  als<j 
lingering  conditions  of  discrimination  In  our 
society  that  favor  one  man  over  another 
This  Is  wh.it  we  must  change — discrimina- 
tion must  t>e  erased 

.As  we  encourage  minority  enterprise,  we 
must  always  keep  m  mind  that  we  do  not  do 
a  man  any  t.ivor  if  we  allow  him  to  enter 
business  unprepared  The  bitter  result  will 
likely  be  failure  a  w.ist*  of  his  capital,  his 
years,  his  reputatl-m  in  the  community,  and 
most  tragic    his  belief  In  himself 

rhls  places  upon  us,  .is  we  work  to  give 
our  minorities  their  equal  chance  a  respon- 
sibility to  seek  out  those  who  are  best  quali- 
fied and  bes;  motivated  for  business  Be- 
yond this,  we  must  train  and  nunure  others, 
equipping  them  with  the  knowledge  and  the 
experience  they  will  need  to  be  able  to  com- 
pete on  equal  terms 

The  time  and  effort  required  to  prepare  a 
man  for  business  ownership  is  considerably 
greater  than  that  needed  to  train  him  for  a 
particular  Job  within  a  company  Tlie  diffi- 
culties of  this  preparation  process  must  be 
kept  In  mind  both  by  the  businessman  who 
is  helping  and  by  the  prospective  entrepre- 
neur 

We  must  approach  the  task  with  an  open- 
ness of  mind  and  a  positive  desire  to  help 
We  need  not  give  any  man  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage, but  we  must  give  every  man  an 
equal  chance  We  need  not  resort  to  any 
bad  or  unjustified  business  practice  but  we 
must  display  a  greater  wTlUngness  to  risk, 
a  greater  resourcefulness  m  finding  ways 
wuhln  established  practices  We  must  not  be 
bound  in  by  precedent  but  rather  be  flexi- 
ble and  alert  to  new  ways  of  making  the 
system  work  for  our  cause  and  not  against  it 
This  approach  to  fostering  minority  enter- 
prise clearly  calls  for  extraordinary  steps  It 
requires  Ingenuity,  Imagination,  patience 
and  most  of  all — a  bit  f)f  covuage  It  may 
not  be  the  easy  way  but  I  know  it  is  the 
right  way  I  know  it  Is  the  best  for  all  con- 
cerned, and  certainly  the  best  lor  the  Amer- 
ica we  are  concerned  about 

All  of  you  whose  companies  are  involved 
In  the  JOBS  program  and  know  the  story 
The  little  extra  help  the  right  steer,  the 
word  of  encouragement,  the  demiinstrated 
belief  — all   have  worked  to  F«iy  dividends  in 


good  employes  So  It  can  be  with  minority 
enterprise  This,  too,  will  be  a  modern  Amer- 
ican succe.-.s  story  if  enough  of  us  care 
enouvjh   to   go   the   extra   mile   to   l-elp 

If  we  are  willing  ways  will  be  found  Thl,. 
morning;  we  received  boiiklets  prepared  by 
the  Chamber  These  spell  out  some  "Corpv)- 
rate  Options  for  Increasing  Minority  Partic- 
ipation 111  the  Economy'  I  commend  them 
t<j  your  attention 

Gener.il  Manors,  like  other  major  corpora- 
tions, is  becoming  increasingly  involved  in 
programs  to  alleviate  the  problems  of  our 
minorities  We  are  .ictive  in  providing  em- 
ployment opportunities,  supporting  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  giving  financial  as- 
slsiiince  to  community   housing  projects. 

With  regard  to  encouraging  minority  en- 
terprise, every  company,  every  industry,  will 
have  Its  own  special  opportunities  such  as 
we  have  found  at  General  Motors  Our  varied 
needs  and  widespread  operations  lend  them- 
.«.elves  to  an  active  searcJi  for  existing  minor- 
ity businesses  as  new  suppliers  They  also 
enable  us  to  develop  new  minority  businesses 
that  can  supply  quality  goods  on  a  competi- 
tive basis  Every  company  of  any  size  Is  also 
the  purchaser  of  a  wide  range  of  services, 
from  simple  landscaping  to  s<5phisticated 
Computer  services  These  also  offer  oppor- 
tunities for  small  specialized  businesses  At 
General  Motors,  we  have  examined  our  pur- 
chasing policies,  for  both  goods  and  services, 
to  assure  ourselves  that  they  provide  the 
fnunework  within  which  we  can  help  quali- 
fied enterprises  In  their  start-up  phase 

We  have  already  taken  significant  initia- 
tives to  help  develop  minority  enterprises 
as  GM  suppliers  We  now  purchase  a  variety 
of  goods  iUid  services  from  young  companies 
owned  by  minority  citizens  For  example,  we 
buy  glove-compartment  boxes  in  Walts  in 
California,  rubber  production  parts  In 
Cleveland,  and  metal  stampings  m  Detroit. 
We  ,ire  proud  that  more  ;Uid  more  minority 
enterprise  is  found  among  our  General 
Motors  suppliers 

In  addition,  many  businesses  like  General 
Motors  have  extensive  distribution  facilities 
We  have,  for  example,  thousands  of  local 
dealers  and  distributors  fur  the  products  we 
make  Ownership  of  these  outlets,  scattered 
across  the  nation,  provides  addlllonaJ  op- 
portunities for  qualified  new  entrepreneurs 
A  familiar  measure  of  the  dlfHculty  of  mi- 
nority enterprise  is  that  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  automobile  dealers  are  members  of 
minority  groups  Tills  is  a  revealing  Indi- 
cition  of  the  obstacles  that  confront  our 
efforts  Ownership  of  an  auto  dealership  re- 
quires an  extraordinary  amount  of  Initial 
Investment  Even  a  sm.ill  dealership  Is  a 
giX)d-sized  business  in  most  communities 
It  is  a  high-risk,  intensely  competitive  busi- 
ness, and  clearly  not  for  the  Inexpenenced 
manager 

General  Motors  for  some  time,  has  been 
searching  for  quallfie<l  candidates  for  local 
dealerships  Unfcirtunately.  very  few  mem- 
bers of  minority  group>s  have  had  the  nec- 
essary experience  in  managing  the  merchan- 
dising aspect*  of  the  automobile  business 
Nevertheless,  we  are  intensifying  our  efforts 
to  locate  potential  new  dealers,  persons  with 
recognizable  qualities  of  business  aptitude, 
enthusiasm  aggre.ssiveness  and  the  willing- 
ness  to   risk,   sacrifice   and   learn 

More  than  forty  years  ago.  General  Motors 
established  the  Motors  Holdings  Division. 
Its  purpKjse  is  to  provide  substantial  assist- 
ance in  capital  financing  for  retail  dealers 
and  distributors  of  GM  products  Thus,  Gen- 
eral Motors  stands  ready  to  Join  qualified 
entrepreneurs  as  a  partner  in  their  enter- 
prise through  capital  investment 

While  we  contlne  to  seek  those  already 
qualified,  at  the  same  time  we  take  promis- 
ing individuals  and  place  them  within  the 
system  so  they  will  acquire  the  necessary 
experience  and  background  that  may,  in 
time,  qualify  them  for  dealerships  We  do 
this  within  the  General  Motors  organization, 
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and  we  also  encourage  our  dealers  to  put 
promising  future  entrepreneurs  In  Jobs 
where  they  can  learn. 

These  practices  offer  advantages  both  to 
the  Corporation  and  to  the  individuals.  For 
thev  mav  progress  higher  within  the  organi- 
zation or,  if  they  are  qualified,  they  may 
eventually  own  their  own  dealerships.  In 
either  case,  their  success  benefits  both  them 
and  the  Corporation  We  are  determined  to 
continue  and  expand   these  programs. 

These  are  some  of  our  efforts.  By  them- 
selves, thev  are  not  much.  But  taken  to- 
gether Willi  the  work  of  the  entire  business 
community  they  can  make  an  imprint  for 
the  better  on  life  In  America 

There  is  much,  much  more  for  each  of  us 
to  do.  working  with  government,  with  other 
companies.  In  our  communities  and  in  our 
own  companies.  The  problem  of  minority 
enterprise  challenges  each  of  us  greatly. 
We  should  not  think  of  it  too  narrowly.  We 
can  help  meet  the  objectives  of  minority 
ciiterpri;e  if  we  can  find  ways  to  encourage 
our  minorities  to  invest — as  stockholders— 
in  established  businesses  Thus  even  those 
of  modest  means  could  acquire  a  stake  in 
our  economy,  or  as  President  Nixon  put  it. 
•  a  piece  of  the  action  "  Greater  stock  own- 
ership among  minorities  would  be  a  means 
of  inunediately  putting  the  system  to  work 
for  those  who  most  need  Its  benefits. 

Minority  enterprise  requires  and  deserves 
our  fullest  efforts  Every  businessman  who 
owes  some  of  his  success  to  free  enterprise 
should  feel  obliged  to  help  others  to  enter 
and  to  compete  for  the  rewards  of  enterprise. 

Let  us  focus  always  on  the  fuller  freedom 
of  opportunity  that  is  implicit  In  the  Idea 
of  minority  enterprise.  Let  us  focus  on  op- 
portunity and  recognize  how  our  individual 
efforts  can  help  fulfill  the  promise  of  Amer- 
ica Let  us  resolve  that  the  opportunity  for 
business  ownership  shall  be  open  equally  to 
every  American,  and  then  we  can  say — with 
pride — that  we  helped  to  make  free  enter- 
|irise  really  free. 

I  From  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Jan.  23,  1970] 
ROCHE  Urges  Minobitt  Aid — Free  Enter- 
prise Not  Free 
Washington. — General  Motors  chairman 
James  M.  Roche  Thursday  urged  American 
business  to  "give  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion" to  helping  minority  groups  develop  op- 
portuntles   in  business. 

Addressing  conference  here  on  minority 
enterprise  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Roche  said  free  enterprise  is  not 
as  free  as  It  ought  to  be. 

"Almost  all  American  businesses — more 
than  97  percent — are  owned  by  those  who 
are  white.  And  these  account  for  better  than 
99  percent  of  the  total  receipts. 

The  owners  of  the  other  three  percent 
of  American  business — some  150.000  estab- 
lishments— are  found  among  the  30-milllon 
black.  Spanish-speaking  or  Indian  Americans. 
These  are  the  minority  Americans  who 
constitute  15  percent  of  our  population  .  .  . 
who  for  one  reason  or  another^have  less 
than  an  equal  chance  to  own  a  business." 

Roche  said  GM  Is  currently  providing  em- 
ployment opportunities,  supporting  educa- 
tional Institutions  and  giving  financial  as- 
sistance to  community  housing  projects  In 
an  effort  to  alleviate  the  problems  of  minor- 
ity groups 

.'Approximately  15  percent  of  QM's  more 
than  600.000  hourly  workers  in  the  U.S.  are 
from  minority  groups,  primarily  blacks.  GM 
also  has  been  increasing  Jobs  for  mi- 
norities among  its  salaried  people.  These 
have  climbed  from  1.785  in  1965  to  5.093  cur- 
rently, a  185  3  percent  rise  In  the  five  years 
compared  with  an  overall  increase  of  3.8  per- 
cent in  GM's  salaried  ranks 

A  GM  spokesman  noted  that  the  corpora- 


tion has  1,329  "officials  and  managers' •  from 
minority  groups,  a  38  percent  Increase  since 
1968. 

Roche  mentioned  purchases  of  glove  com- 
partment boxes  from  Watts  in  California, 
rubber  production  parts  from  Cleveland  and 
metal  stampings  in  Detroit  as  examples  of 
"a  wide  variety  of  goods  and  services" 
bought  by  GM  from  "young  companies 
owned  by  minority  citizens." 

Roche  cited  difficulties  GM  is  encounter- 
ing In  getting  qualified  minority-group  can- 
didates for  local  automobile  dealerships. 
"Unfortunately  very  few  .  .  .  have  had  the 
necessary  experience  in  managing  the  mer- 
chandising aspects  of  the  automobile  busi- 
ness. Nevertheless  we  are  Intensifying  our  ef- 
forts to  locate  potential  new  dealers." 

GM  signed  up  its  first  two  black  dealers 
m  1967.  Since  then  It  has  added  five  more. 

He  cautioned  his  audience  about  the  prob- 
lems inherent  in  assisting  minority  enter- 
prises. "It  must  be  made  plain."  he  said, 
"that  being  In  business  for  yourself  is  not  a 
g:uarantee  of  success,  "  he  reminded  them 
that  only  one  of  two  new  businesses  sur- 
vives as  long  as  18  months  and  that  only 
one  of  five  would  still  be  In  business  In  ten 
years. 

"We  must  always  keep  in  mind,  "  Roche 
continued,  "that  we  do  not  do  any  man  a 
favor  If  we  allow  him  to  enter  business 
unprepared. 

"Every  businessman  who  owes  some  of  his 
success  to  free  enterprise  should  feel  obli- 
gated to  help  others  to  enter  and  to  compete 
for  the  rewards  of  enterprise." 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  23.  1970] 
Not  a  "Panacea" — Minority  Business 
Backed 
(By  Jan  Nugent) 
The  chairman  of  General  Motors  Corp.  yes- 
terday urged  the  corporate  community  to  be 
more  resourceful  and  venturesome  in  finding 
ways    to    encourage    minority-owtied    busi- 
nesses. 

"We  must  not  be  bound  in  by  precedent, 
but  rather  be  flexible  and  alert  to  new  ways 
of  making  the  system  work  for  our  cause  and 
not  against  It,"  GM  Chairman  James  M. 
Roche  said. 

At  a  conference  on  minority  enterprise 
sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
here,  Roche  warned  that  minority-owned 
businesses  were  not  a  panacea  for  the  coun- 
try's social  problems. 

But  there  Is  this  to  be  said  for  minority 
entrepreneurshlp.  he  continued:  'Those  ■v».'ho 
advocate  It  expect  too  much  from  it;  and 
those  who  belittle  It  fall  to  see  how  essential 
It  is  to  the  better  America  we  must  all  work 
together  to  build." 

It  is  clear  that,  in  America  today,  free 
enterprise  is  not  as  free  as  it  ought  to  be.  the 
GM  official  said.  The  task  of  opening  the 
field  to  minorities  Is  "a  Job  cut  out  for 
business."  Roche  asserted. 

General  Motors  has  taken  steps  to  use 
minority  businesses  as  suppliers,  and  pur- 
chases a  variety  of  goods  and  services  from 
these  companies,  he  continued. 

Commerce  Secretary  Maurice  Stans  plugged 
the  Administration's  minority  enterprise  pro- 
gram, while  admitting  It  suffered  from  a 
credibility  gap  he  contended  was  undeserved. 
Stans  insisted  President  Nixon  was  deeply 
committed  to  the  concent.  The  Commerce 
Secretary  sivld  little  or  nothing  had  been  ac- 
comnllsbed  In  the  field  of  minority  business 
In  the  past.  "At  least  now  we  have  a  pro- 
gram," he  noted. 

To  buttress  his  point.  Stans  ticked  off 
government  programs  which  encourage  mi- 
nority business;  Increased  loans  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration;  federal  government 
procurement  pledges;  and  firm  commitments 
from  franchisers  to  set  up  minority  entre- 
preneurs In  business. 


Minority  Business 
Washington. — Tlie  head  of  General  Motors 
said  today  the  nations  urban  and  racial 
problems  will  not  be  solved  simply  by  help- 
ing blacks  and  other  minorities  start  their 
own  busme.sses 

But  GM  Chairman  James  M.  Roche  said, 
the  effort  must  be  made  to  redeem  the  un- 
deryllng  promise  of  free  enterprise. 

Roche,  addressing  a  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce conference  on  minority  enterprise,  told 
fellow  businessmen  that  Americans  affirm 
the  principle  that  "Every  man  deserves  an 
equal  right  to  try — and  an  equal  right  to 
fail.'" 

"We  say.  in  effect,  that  free  enterprise 
should  be  free.  "  Roche  said  in  his  prepared 
address.  "It  should  be  open  to  all  with  the 
capacity  and  willingness  to  venture,  to  stake 
capltol  on  their  ability  and  Judgment,  to 
risk  in  the  hope  of  profit   " 

Citing  statistics  showing  that  97  percent 
of  U.S.  businesses  with  99  per  cent  of  the 
receipts  are  owned  by  whites,  Roche  said. 
"It  is  clear  that  in  America  today,  free  enter- 
prise is  not  as  free  as  it  ought  to  be  " 

Roche  warned  against  the  use  of  minority 
enterprise  "to  further  segregation  or  separa- 
tism"'— to  simply  encourage  black  ownership 
of  ghetto  businesses. 

"Every  business  in  the  ghetto  should  not 
be  owned  by  those  unfortunate  enough  to 
live  there — no  more  than  any  business  out- 
side the  ghetto  should  be  closed  to  them. " 
he  said. 

Overlooking  "the  need  for  experience  and 
background"  in  business  will  lead  to  "only 
another  disillusionment,  another  shattered 
dream  "  for  the  nation's  minorities.  Roche 
said. 

But  despite  the  hazards,  he  said,  American 
businessmen  who  have  succeeded  in  the  sys- 
tem "should  feel  obliged  to  help  others  to 
enter  and  to  compete  for  the  rewards  of 
enterprise." 

THE  HUMAN  ELEMENT  INVOLVED  IN 
-DELIBERATE  SPEED" 

Mr.  HOLI.TNGS,  Mr.  President,  the 
chaos  caused  in  the  public  schools  by  the 
Alexander  "integration  now"  decision 
has  taken  on  an  aspect  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam — to  the  Nation  generally,  it  is 
somebody  else's  problem.  Just  as  long  as 
you  disrupt  Mississippi  and  South  Caro- 
lina and  the  South  and  leave  us  alone  in 
New  York  and  Chicago,  then  fine  busi- 
ness. This  leaves  the  people  of  my  region 
not  only  distraught  but  also  bitter.  An 
orderly  elimination  of  the  dual  school 
system,  and  a  consequent  legal  elimina- 
tion, can  not  be  obtained  with  this  bit- 
terness and  misunderstanding. 

The  reason  for  'deliberate  speed"  was 
the  hiunan  element.  We  are  dealing  with 
humans  in  our  public  schools — the  par- 
ents, the  teachers,  the  legislators  who 
draw  up  the  budgets,  the  Governor  and 
administrators  who  set  the  policy,  and 
the  taxpayers  who  pay  the  budgets.  We 
must  work  together  if  an  effective  edu- 
cational program  is  to  be  maintained. 
Judges  can  not  run  schools,  and  I  doubt 
if  any  of  our  Justices  have  had  any  ex- 
perience in  operating  a  public  school  sys- 
tem. Certainly,  they  did  not  use  it  in  the 
Alexander  decision,  for  they  showed  no 
awareness  for  the  contracts  made  for 
teachers  for  the  school  year,  that  busing 
and  physical  facilities  are  planned  by  the 
school  year,  that  it  is  just  as  difficult  to 
change  a  teacher  or  a  pupil  from  his  dis- 
trict as  it  is  to  assign  a  judge  a  case  out 
of  his  district. 
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The  -schools  of  South  Carolina  have 
been  moving  with  deliberate  speed 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  Nield'' 

Mr  HOLLINGS  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Stniator  from  West 
Virginia 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  The  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  and  others  prob- 
ably do  not  have  children  or  t^andchil- 
dren  attending  schools  m  which  Negroes 
attend  m  great  numbers  Does  the  sena- 
tor know  of  any  w  ho  ao  have ' 

Mr  HOLLINGS.  No.  I  really  would  not 

knos*. . 

I  find  \frv  little  pr;-)pensiiy  for  under- 
standing what  is  really  going  on  They 
are  categorically  changing  the  law  and 
categon.-ally  sayins  that,  like  black  ai;d 
white  that  is  exactly  the  way  the  law 
read^  For  over  100  years  now.  the  schools 
have  been  operated  differently,  without 
a  umurv  school,  which  has  mst  been  in- 
vented bv  the  Alexander  decision;  and 
thev  thiiik  that  since  they  have  now  in- 
vented a  unitary  school,  that  is  what  we 
are  supposed  to  provide 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  I  imag- 
ine it  would  be  of  great  mterest  if  one 
could  determine  how  many  federal 
judges  send  their  children  to  private 
schools  or  have  grandchildren  m  private 

schools. 

Mr  HOLLINGS  VVfll.  I  will  make  this 
comment  I  have  said  that  the  schools 
of  South  Carolma  have  been  moving 
with  deliberate  speed  The  high  .school 
I  attended  \n  Charleston.  S  C  .  has  a  ratio 
of  40  percent  black  r.nd  60  percent  white 

My  17-year-old  daughter  attended  that 
school  and  she  came  up  here  and  now 
IS  in  attendance  at  Woodrow  Wilson 
High  School,  which,  under  the  unitary 
school  approach,  is  slightly  more  segre- 
gated. She  had  to  move  north  to  become 
segregated  In  the  public  .schools  That  i.s 
my  actual,  personal  experience 

The  integration  of  the  high  .school  in 
Charleston,  S  C  .  has  been  accompUshed 
without  incident.  I  know,  as  Senator, 
working  with  the  trustees  in  the  other 
districts  of  the  State  and  with  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  that,  like  Kansas  City,  each  year 
we  have  gone  about  as  far  as  we  can  go. 
The  direction  has  been  clear  and  certain, 
and  our  poUcies  have  been  guided  by  the 
equally  clear  constitutional  principle  of 
equal  protection.  No  child  has  been  de- 
nied hiii  freedom  of  choice.  We  have  had 
difficulties  in  Dorchester  and  a  couple  of 
other  areas.  But,  after  appropriate  hear- 
ings, the  court.  Itself,  has  made  certain 
that  all  children  are  receivang  an  equal 
opportunity,  regardless  of  race 

Viewed  In  the  broad  perspective  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  will  remem- 
ber this  particular  point — we  are  ahead 
of  schedule.  I  remember  well  a  oonversa- 
Uon  during  the  1952  hearings  before  the 
US.  Supreme  Court  In  the  original  school 
cases.  Then  Attorney  Thurgood  Marshall 
was  discussing  the  problem  with  the  pres- 
ent dean  of  our  law  school.  Robiert  Mc. 
Flag,  and  myself  In  discussing  imple- 
mentation, should  we  lose  the  case.  Dean 
Figg  commented  that  there  could  not  be 
any  substantial  Integration  for  at  least 


23  years.  Mr    Thurgood  MarshaU  com- 
mented, "nearer  50  years " 

it  has  only  been  some  16  years,  and  al- 
r.-tidv  111  til''  Deep  Sniiih  we  have  a  .SiV-50 
proportion  in  the  public  schools  of  my 
humeto^^n    But    when  you  talk  "1  years, 
immediately  there  are  those  who  observe 
that  a  right  is  a  right    If  the  Constitu- 
tion gives  Uiis  right  to  the  citizen,  how 
can  the  southern  >chcxil  boards  deny  or 
delay  that  right:-  Of  them  I  ask,  if  one  is 
mven  his  freedom  of  choice,  then  how  Is 
he  being  denied  or  delayed  a  right?  For 
an  insutuuon  to  be  public  does  not  neces- 
sarily means  Uiat  It^  composition  must  be 
racially  balanced  No  one  would  contend 
that  the  Senate  is  unconstitutional  be- 
cause we  have  only  one  Negro  Member. 
The  thrust  of  the  14th  amendment  is  that 
nghus  not  be  denied  the  individual.  If 
the   mdivldual    be   given    the    right   he 
chooses,  then  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
14th   amendment    is   complied   with.  To 
implement     this     guarantee.     Congress 
should  provide  that  the  individual  not 
be  forced  against   his  choice.  This  the 
reason  for  the  introduction  last  week  of 
an  amendment  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  'Mr  Stennis'.  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  >  Mr. 
HrssELL'.  and  myself   This  is  a  freedom 
of  choice  amendment,  if  you  please,  that 
wa.>  not  drafted  by  suulliern  bi'oLs  or  by 
southern    illiterates    or    by    southerners 
wanting  to  turn  the  clock  back  or  by 
souliieniers  with  piejudire  or  by  south- 
ern redneck-s   The  words  of  our  amend- 
ment are  the  words  of  the  enlightened 
liberals  of  New  York,  signed  by  the  en- 
lightened liberal  Governor  of  New  York. 
Nelson  Rockefeller. 

This  Ls  not  the  first  tune— If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  please — we  have 
copied  New  York  As  law  students  In 
South  Carolina,  we  learn  the  first  year 
that  the  statutory  law  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  Is  patterned  on  the  Field 
Code  or  statutory  law  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  I  am  sure  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota,  as  an 
eminent  former  attorney  general  of  his 
State,  knows  the  history  of  statutory 
law  development  in  America.  Oh,  how 
we  are  reminded  from  time  to  time  that 
people  arc  the  same  everywhere 

Last  June,  the  parents  of  New  York 
faced  up  to  a  human  problem.  A  bill  was 
introduced  m  the  lower  house  by  Joseph 
J  Kun/eman  And  of  course,  the  usual 
catcalls  and  rebuffs  were  heard  immedi- 
atelv  Even  the  Governor  threatened  to 
veto  this  bill.  But,  pass  it  did,  by  a  2-to- 
1  majority,  and  sign  It  into  law  did  the 
Governor  of  New  York.  Now.  we  of  the 
South  want  equal  rights  We  make  no 
appeal  for  special  treatment  For  myself, 
I  reject  a  Southern  strategy.  But,  I  do 
appeal  for  a  national  strategy  that  would 
include  the  South  I  am  tired  of  being 
excluded,  and  my  people  are  tired  of 
beinbi  u.sed  as  the  '  whlppint;  boy  " 

To  the  President  I  would  say,  rather 
than  the  Southern  strategy,  if  this  is 
what  we  are  goini;  to  get.  with  the  Vice 
President  leading  the  Implementation, 
for  heaven's  sake  let  us  have  a  Northern 
strategy 

Ironically,  the  S-u'h  would  receive 
more  satisfaction  if  the  Vice  President 


wpre  as.slgned  to  New  York,  if  he  were 
assitined  as  chairman  of  a  task  force  of 
educators  of  lx)th  races  from  New  York 
to  implement  the  Court  decision  in  New- 
York.  Never  has  there  been  more  dis- 
crimination in  the  name  of  eliminating 
discrimination"  than  in  the  Washington 
implementation  of  Court  dfx:isions 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President,  will  the 
St  r:aror  from  South  Carolina  yield? 
Mr  HOLLINGS  I  yield 
Ml.  MONDALE  I  am  glad  to  hear 
about  this  appeal  for  a  national  strategy. 
I  can  rtcall  m  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1968  that  one  of  the  eminent  colleagues 
of  ours  from  the  South  stood  uii  and  said 
the  North  will  never  accept  fair  housing 
and  It  was  hypocritical  therefore  we  will 
destroy  this  Civil  Rights  Act  and  we 
Will  tack  on  a  fair  housim;  bill.  I  spon- 
sored a  national  Fair  Housinr  Act  and 
I  was  surprised,  after  that  offer  of  help, 
that  when  we  did  propose  a  Fair  Housma 
Act.  not  a  single  one  of  those  who  had 
mtntioned  northern  hypocrisy  joined  us 
in  adopting  the  fair  housing  statute.  I 
am  sure  it  was  inadvertent  However,  I 
accept  this  appeal  for  a  national  ap- 
proach and  I  think  the  Senator  will  find 
warm  support  for  it,  if  it  is  truly  a  na- 
tional one 

Mr  HOLLINGS  Mr  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  would  refer  to 
the  thrust  of  these  remarks,  it  is  not  con- 
cerned with  the  legal  provisions  of  the 
Fc'ir  Housing  Act  or  the  school  admis- 
sion question.  It  is  the  implementation 
question  we  are  concerned  with.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  implementation  has 
been  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  or  New- 
York,  on  fair  housing.  Has  the  HEW  sent 
up  agents  there  to  help  him? 

Mr  MONDALE.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
brought  that  up  because  I  have  been 
waiting  and  fighting  to  get  adequate 
funds  for  fair  housing  enforcement.  I 
would  be  most  appreciative  if  we  could 
have  broader  national  support  In  that 
effort. 

Mr  HOLLINGS  Well,  we  can  certainly 
relieve  the  strain  on  the  budget  by  as- 
signing the  sigents  we  have  In  South 
Carolina  to  Minnesota. 

Two  years  ago,  when  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  'Mr.  Russell )  in- 
troduced an  amendment  to  the  HEW  Ap- 
propriations Act.  it  was  Impressed  upon 
my  mind  that  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  had  17  agents  in 
South  Carolina  and  two  In  all  of  New- 
York.  Oh.  you  readily  read  of  the  Missis- 
sippi order,  the  Greenville.  S.C,  order, 
the  Darlington.  S C,  order.  But.  where  is 
the  Minneapolis  order,  the  Chicago 
order,  the  New  York  order?  The  people 
of  New  York  have  freedom  of  choice, 
and  I  have  seen  no  petition  or  statement 
by  the  Justice  Department  or  the  At- 
torney General  that  this  action  of  New 
York  is  unconstitutional.  I  cannot  find 
Mayor  Lindsay's  statement  that  the  New- 
York  legislator  acted  unconstitutionally. 
And.  my  research  finds  no  record  of  any 
statement  by  our  distmguished  colleagues 
from  New  York  that  New  York  is  evasive, 
has  acted  unconstitutionally,  or  acted 
improvidently.  I  assume  that  Senators 
Javtts  and  Goodell  support  the  ma- 
jDrity  action  of  the  people  of  their  State. 
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And,  when  the  New  York  amendment  of 
Senator  Stennis  is  called  up  for  con- 
sideration later  this  week,  I  Invite  the 
support  of  the  two  Senators  from  New 
York. 

Now.  the  second  amendment,  calling 
for  uniformity;  an  evenness  in  the  ap- 
plication of  guidelines;  in  the  assign- 
ment of  the  agents:  in  the  bringing  up 
of  petitions  by  Justice:  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  a  dual  school  system  in  America 
Is  simply  a  strategy  to  bring  the  Court 
and  the  Congress,  through  the  people, 
to  its  senses.  I  really  do  not  want  to  bring 
discord  to  New  York  or  to  any  other 
section  of  this  Nation.  But  I  know  of  no 
other  way  to  get  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  that  we  are 
headed  down  the  road  to  chaos.  We  must 
be  deliberate,  and  more  objective.  'We 
must  be  more  tolerant  and  understand- 
ing. When  you  make  it  appear  that  you 
are  using  my  section  as  a  whipping  boy, 
they  dig  in  their  heels.  Parentally  and 
politically,  we  are  polarized  and  the  chil- 
dren suffer.  The  distinguished  occupsmt 
of  the  chair  iMr.  Allen  of  Alabama) 
knows  that  better  than  anyone  else. 

Public  colleges  and  universities  are 
sujjported  by  public  funds.  But,  the  pub- 
lic only  allows  those  to  enter  who  are 
economically  wealthy  enough  to  pay  tui- 
tion. It  has  been  accepted  public  policy 
that  a  college  education  for  some  should 
not  be  denied  until  the  public  could  af- 
ford college  education  for  all.  I  believe 
that  shortly  in  America,  we  will  have 
free  tuition.  But  it  makes  no  sense  to 
tear  up  these  public  institutions  in  the 
meantime.  And,  similarly,  each  child 
under  freedom  of  choice  should  be  al- 
lowed, and  should  not  be  denied  admis- 
sion, into  a  nonsegregated,  nondual 
sc  hool.  But.  economically  and  historical- 
ly, the  public  schools,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, have  so  operated  for  100  years. 
so  as  to  overnight  forbid  what  the  Al- 
exander decision  calls  for  by  February 
1 — or,  Mr.  President,  by  yesterday.  There 
is  no  reason  to  tear  up  the  public  school 
system  of  America  Just  because  a  re- 
cently invented  unitary  school  is  not 
available  to  all. 

Our  main  concern  is  that  the  privilege 
of  education  must  be  fairly  rendered  to 
all,  that  education's  opportunities  are 
not  discolored  by  racial  policies  of  some, 
and  politically  pimitive  policies  by  other- 
ers. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


BUDGET  MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT, 1971— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  have  pledged  to  the  American  people 
that  I  would  submit  a  balanced  budget 
for  1971.  This  is  particularly  necessary 
because  the  cost  of  living  has  been  rising 
rapidly  for  the  past  5  years. 

The  budget  I  send  to  you  today — the 
first  for  which  I  bear  full  responsibility 
as  President — fulfills  that  pledge. 

Outlays  are  estimated  at  $200.8  billion, 
with  receipts  at  $202.1  billion,  yielding  a 
surplus  of  $1.3  billion. 

This  anti-inflationary  budget  beg-ns 
the  necessary  process  of  reordering  our 
national  priorities.  For  the  first  time  in 
tw-o  full  decades,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  spend  more  money  on  human 
resource  programs  than  on  national  de- 
fense. 

A  budget  must  be  a  blueprint  for  the 
future.  In  the  1971  budget,  I  seek  not 
only  to  address  today's  needs,  but  also 
to  anticipate  tomorrow's  challen?es.  Only 
with  a  plan  that  looks  to  the  years  ahead 
can  we  gain  control  over  the  long-range 
use  of  our  resources,  and  mark  a  clear 
course  for  meeting  national  goals.  Most 
worthwhile  objectives  are  costly.  There- 
fore, we  must  pursue  oiu-  purposes  in  an 
orderly  fashion,  measuring  our  efforts 
to  accord  with  the  budget  resources  likely 
to  be  available. 

A  balanced  plan  for  resource  allocation 
does  not  require  Federal  domination.  On 
the  contrary,  by  placing  greater  reliance 
on  private  initiative  and  State  and  local 
governments,  we  can  more  effectively 
mobilize  our  total  resources  to  achieve 
national  purposes  over  the  long  run. 

This  comprehensive  perspective  was 
Instrumental  in  shaping  the  1971  budget. 

THE  BUDGET  AT  A  GLANCE 
(In  billionsl 


Item 


1969  1970 

actual     estimate 


1971 
estimate 


ReceiDts  -         $187-8        $199.4         $202.1 

oStiays  :::;::;:::;::::::-    w-^     197.9      2008 

Surplus 3.2  1.5  1.3 


■With  this  budget  we  will  move  ahead 

to: 

Meet  our  international  responsibilities 
by  seeking  an  honorable  peace  in  Viet- 
nam, by  maintaining  sufficient  military 
power  to  deter  potential  aggressors,  by 
exploring  with  the  Soviet  Union  possible 
limitations  on  strategic  arms,  and  by 
encouraging  multilateral  aid,  expanded 
trade,  and  a  greater  measure  of  economic 
self-help  for  developing  nations  of  the 
world. 

Help  restore  economic  stability  by 
holding  down  spending  in  order  to  pro- 
vide another  budget  surplus  and  to  re- 
lieve pressure  on  prices — and  to  achieve 
that  surplus  without  Income  or  excise 
tax  increases. 


Launch  a  major  effort  to  improve  en- 
vironmental quality  by  attacking  air  and 
water  pollution,  by  providing  more  rec- 
reation opportunities,  and  by  developing 
a  better  understanding  of  our  environ- 
ment and  man's  impact  upon  it. 

Inaugurate  the  Family  Assistance  Pro- 
gram, fundamentally  reforming  out- 
moded welfare  programs,  by  encoursig- 
ing  family  stability  and  providing  in- 
centives for  work  and  training. 

Provide  major  advances  in  our  pro- 
grams to  reduce  crime. 

Foster  basic  reforms  in  Government 
programs  and  processes  by  making  entire 
program  systems  operate  more  effec- 
tively, and  by  encouraging  responsible 
decentralization  of  decisionmaking. 

The  proposals  in  this  budget  are  im- 
portant steps  toward  these  goals.  Even 
so,  taking  these  steps  requires  difficult 
choices. 

The  need  to  choose  among  alternative 
uses  of  our  resources  is  a  basic  fact  of 
budgetary  life.  In  the  past  few  years, 
too  many  hard  choices  were  avoided.  In- 
flation was  permitted  to  steal  purchasing 
power  from  us  all,  and  to  work  particular 
hardship  on  the  poor  and  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  live  on  fixed  incomes, 
as  well  as  on  the  housing  industry,  small 
businesses,  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Indeed,  the  willingness  to  make  hard 
choices  is  the  driving  force  behind  my 
1971  budget  proposals. 

OVERVIEW   OF  THE    1971    BrBGET 

All  Government  .spending  flows  from 
budget  authority  that  is  enacted  by  the 
Congress.  Budget  authority  for  1971  is 
estimated  at  $218.0  million.  Of  the  total. 
$148.1  billion  will  require  current  action 
by  the  Congress,  with  the  balance  be- 
coming available  automatically  as  the 
result  of  past  congressional  actions. 

Budget  outlays  for  1971  will  be  held  to 
$200.8  billion,  which  is  only  $2.9  billion 
more  than  in  1970.  The  1971  total  con- 
sists of  $200.1  billion  in  expenditures  and 
$0.7  billion  for  net  lending. 

Revenues  are  estimated  to  be  $202.1 
billion  in  1971,  exceeding  1970  levels  by 
only  $2.7  billion.  The  small  size  of  the 
increase  reflects  the  termination  of  the 
income  tax  surcharge  and  the  provi- 
sions of  the  recently  enacted  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969. 

The  surplus  for  1971.  an  estimated  $1.3 
billion,  is  essential  both  to  stem  persist- 
ent inflationary  pressures  and  to  relieve 
hard-pressed  financial  markets. 

Budget  surpluses  enable  us  to  keep 
Federal  debt  held  by  the  public  from  ris- 
ing. This  measure  of  debt  will  decline 
slightly  from  $279.5  billion  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1969  to  $278.5  billion  at  the 
end  of  1970.  and  drop  still  further  to  an 
estimated  $277.3  billion  by  the  end  of 
1971. 

Federal  civilian  employment — as  meas- 
ured by  those  in  full-time,  permanent 
positions — will  decline  for  the  second 
consecutive  year.  This  decline  reflects 
the  tight  rein  I  am  holding  on  employ- 
ment, despite  sharp  increases  in  work- 
load. Within  this  reduced  total,  selec- 
tive increases  will  be  permitted  to  meet 
such  high  priority  needs  as:  more  effec- 
tive law  enforcement,  improvement  of 
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the  quahtv  of  our  envnunment  expan- 
sion of  airuay  capacity,  medical  care  of 
veterans  and  payment  of  social  security 
benefits 

SUMMARY   OF   TMf   BUDGET   *N0  FINANCIAL   PLAN 
IFisal  »«»is    In  billionsi 
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Fehrnanj  ,\  1!)7U 


1970 

1971 

1968 

1969 

esii 

esti- 

Ocxnption 

actual 

Ktual 

mate 

mate 

Budget  luthonty  (largely 

appropriations) 
Pre«iou5l»  tnacit'i 

J133  2    J1J3  9 

Proposed  lor  curre"!  ic- 

t,  1 

S148   1 

liori  Cn  Congress 

Becoming  available 

xiiriout  Current  action 
by  Congress 

75.9 

84  0 

86   7 

Deductions  lor  oHsetting 

-12  9 

-13  9 

-16  8 

receipts 

Total  budget  authority. 

196  2 

209  1 

218  0 

Receipts.  e«pendilure$. 

and  net  lending 

tipenditure  account 
Receikits 

187  8 

199  1 

202  1 

E«pendiluies(e»clud- 

ing  net  lending) 

183.1 

195  0 

200  1 

Enpenditure  ac- 

4 7 

4  4 

2.0 

count  surplus.  . 

Loan  Kcount 

13.1 
U  6 

9  5 

8  6 

Loan  disbursements.. - 

6  6 

7  9 

Loan  repayments 

1  S 

2  9 

0.7 

Net  lending 

Total  budge' 
Receipts 

187  8 

199  4 

J02  1 

Outlays  (e«pendi- 

tures  and  net  lend- 
ing) 

18*6 

197  9 

200.8 

Budget  surplus 

3.2 

15 

1  i 

Budget  financing 

Net  repayment  ot  bor- 

-I 0 

-2  6 

1  2 

rowing  to  the  public 

Other  means  ol  hnanc- 

-2  2 

I  1 

-0.1 

ing 

Total  budget  tinaiK- 
ing 

-12 

-l.i 

-1.3 

Outstanding  debt,  end  ol 

year 

Gross  Federal  debt 
Debt  held  by  me  public 

369  8 
290  6 

367  1 
279  5 

374   7 

278  3 

382  5 

277  3 

Outstanding  Federal  and 

lederally  assisted 

credit,  end  ol  year 
Direct  loans ' 

JS  3 

46  9 

52  2 

53  8 

Guaranteed  and  insured 
loans 

97  6 

10^  1 

107  6 

119.9 

Direct  loans  by  Go/ern- 

ment-sponsored 
agencies 

10  9 

27  2 

38  S 

46  6 

>  Including  loans  in  eipenditure  account  „„„..,  ,„.„. 

Uicluding  loans  held  by  Go.ernmenI  or  Go»ernmenl-ipon- 
sored  agencies 


FISCAL    HICHUCHTS 

The  1971  budget  wa^  framed  in  a  pe- 
riod of  persistent  price  rises  and  is  de- 
signed to  help  curb  tlie  inflation  that  has 
gripped  our  economy  too  long 

Economic  set tinp —In  the  years  pre- 
ceding mv  inauguration,  total  demands 
on  our  productive  capacity  increased  too 
rapidly  to  mainum  pr.ce  stability, 
largely  because  of  Federal  deficits  Gov- 
ernment spending  ro.-e  by  more  than 
50  :  frcm  1964  to  1968,  fanning  the 
flames  of  inflation  with  a  4-year  deflcit 
of  S39  billion  As  a  result,  increases  in 
consumer  pnces  accelerated  dunnt:  this 
penod,  with  a  rise  of  almost  6''-  dunng 
the  past  year 

When  I  took  office  last  Januar>-.  the 
only  responsible  course  was  to  design  a 
policy  that  would  curb  the  nsing  cost  of 
living  while  avoiding  recession  and  an 
excessive  increase  m  unemployment 


III  our  first  six  months  m  office,  we 
revnsed  the  1970  budget  inherited  from 
the  previous  Administration  to  reduce 
defense  expenditures  by  $4  1  billion,  and 
controllable    civilian    programs    by    SJ  4 

billion  more. 

We  also  recommended  needed  addi- 
tional revenues,  including 

Continuation  of  the  income  tax  sur- 
charge at  10';  until  Dec^fmber  31,  1969. 
and  at  5' ,  until  June  30.  1970— yielding 
57  6  billion  in  revenues ;  and 

Repeal  of  the  investment  Ux  credit 
and  extension  of  selected  excise  taxes 
and  user  charges,  for  an  additional  $2.4 

billion. 

Responding  to  inflation,  interest  rates 
rose  sharply  The  restrictive  monetary 
poUcv  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
limited  the  flow  of  money  and  credit 
and  created  further  upward  pressure  on 

Monetary  and  fiscal  policies  succeeded 
in  moderatmt;  economic  expansion  as  we 
progressed  through  calendar  year  1969. 
bringing  some  reduction  of  cori>orate 
profits  and  the  first  sij^ns  of  a  slowlni;  in 
the  rate  of  price  increases  We  know  from 
past  experience  that  prices  react  slowly 
to  changes  m  economic  activity  Thus,  it 
IS  not  surpn.Mnt:  that  it  is  takinc  time  to 
translate  anti-inflalionaiy  actions  into 
price  relief 

To  contain  inflation,  we  must  maintain 
a  policy  of  fiscal  restraint  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  and  continue  it  in  1971 

For  1971,  total  outlays  can  be  held 
to  an  estimated  $200  8  billion  only  if 
marginal  programs  are  reduced  or  elimi- 
nated, and  some  desirable  new  programs 
postponed 

Demandinii  and  unpopular  aclums  are 
essential  to  a  respon.-,ible  fLscal  policy  m 
today  s  economic  selling.  They  must  be 

taken  to 

Reduce  inflationary  pressures  and  ex- 
pectations, and 

Relieve  the  pressure  in  financial  mar- 
kets. 

Only  in  this  way  can  we  hope  to: 

Improve  our  balance  of  inlernational 
payments  position:  and 

Achieve  a  rate  of  economic  iirowth  that 
is  compatible  with  our  longer  ranre  ob- 
jective of  hmh  employment  with  price 

stability 

Revenue.<;  and  tax  pohci/.— Total  re- 
ceipts are  estimated  at  $202  1  billion  for 
1971. 

The  .>mall  increase,  only  $2  7  billion 
above  1970.  reflecUs  offsetting  forces. 
Aside  from  the  income  lax  surcharu-e. 
receipts  would  have  risen  S9  7  billion 
under  lax  rates  in  effect  throuuh  De- 
cember 1969  This  amount  includes 
$1  2  billion  from  planned  administrative 
steps  to  speed  up  the  collection  of  excise 
taxes  and  income  taxes  withheld  by  em- 
ployers Another  .?!  6  billion  results  from 
the  proposed  revenue  recommi'ndations 
discassed  m  Part  3  of  the  budtzet 

On  the  other  hand,  total  receipts 
will  be  sharply  reduced  by  the  expira- 
tion of  the  income  lax  surcharge  on 
June  30  1970.  and  by  various  tax  re- 
ductions included  m  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969— reductions  that  will  depress 
revenues  $2  9  billion  below  my  lax  pro- 
posals in  April 


BUDCn  RtCtlPTS 
(fiscal  years  In  billions| 


Source 


1970  1971 

1959        esti-         esti- 

actual       mate         mate 


Individual  income  taie; 

Coipoiation  income  taies 

Social  insuiance  taies  and  co^'tii- 

bulions 
Ucise  ia»es 
All  otner  receipts 

Total  budget  leceii-ls    . 

Under  eiisting  la* 

Under  proposed  legislation.. 


M7  2 
36  7 

39  9 
15  2 
8.7 

187  8 

~187  8 


J92  2 

37  0 

44  8 
15  9 
9  4 


Ul  0 
35  0 

49  1 
K  5 
9.5 


199  4        202  1 


199  4 


200  5 
1  6 


1  Less  than  J50.000.000. 

The  recently  enacted  Tax  Relorm  Act 
meets  some— but  not  all-of  the  objec- 
tive sought  by  the  Administration.  It 
provides: 

A  low-income  allowance  that  removes 
the  burden  of  paying  Federal  income 
taxes  now  borne  by  more  than  6  million 
people  with  incomes  below  the  poverty 
level  and  reduces  the  tax  burden  of  an 
additional  8  nUllion  people  wilh  incomes 
onlv  slightly  above  the  poverty  leveL 

A  minimum  lax  on  income,  which  in- 
sures that  taxpayers  heretofore  using 
certain  preferences  in  the  law  to  elim- 
inate their  tax  liabilities  will  bear  some 
tax  burden:  and 

An  increase  in  the  personal  exemption 
from  $600  to  $650.  efTectlve  July  1.  1970 
.eventually  rising  to  $750),  and  also  an 
increase  in  the  standard  deduction. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  the  fol- 
lowing revenue  proposals:  ^  „  ,j 
Additional  user  charges  In  the  field 
of  transportation,  so  that  those  who  ben- 
efit directly  will  pay  a  fairer  share  of  the 
cr.sts  involved  'as  I  proposed  last  yean  : 
An  increase  in  the  maximum  taxable 
waue  base  for  social  security  from  the 
pie.sent  $7,800  to  $9,000;  and 

Extension  of  the  excise  taxes  on  auto- 
mobiles and  telephone  services  at  their 
present  rales  through  December  31,  1971, 
Controlling  Government  spending  — 
The  Federal  budget  must  meet  the  ob- 
jectives of  many  individual  programs  at 
the  same  time  that  the  expenditure  total 
must  conform  to  the  resources  available. 
Cirrent  fiscal  year —The  Congress  set 
a  six>ndini:  ceiling  for  the  Executive 
Branch  for  1970.  with  provisions  allow- 
ing the  ceiline  to  be  chanced  by  congres- 
sional a-tions  that  relate  to  the  budget. 

Th-'  cru'inal  ceiling  set  in  the  law  was 
S191  9  billion    The  Congress  recognized, 
however,  that  a  substantial  part  of  Fed- 
eral s;>cnding  in  any  one  year  is  deter- 
mined bv  prior  le'-al  oblr.:alions  and  is. 
the  ofore  bevond  the  immediate  control 
of  th^  Executive  Branch    For  this  rea- 
son   the  law   provides   that   the  overall 
ceiling  can  be  raised  by  up  to  $2  0  billion 
in  i.)ke  account  of  increases  above  the 
.'stinii^.tes  of  selected  uncontrollable  ex- 
i-endilures  such   as  social  security   and 
mtf.e-l  en  the  rublic  debt.  Actions  of  the 
Cnn'-ress  alreadv  taken  or  projected  in 
this  budget  are  expected  to  add  another 
SI  8  billion  to  the  ceiling,  thus  raising 
the  overall  cciline   to  $195.7  billion    'A 
more  detailed  analysis  of  the  factors  af- 
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feeling   the  budget  ceiling   is   found  in 
Part  2.1 

I  support  the  intent  of  the  Congress  to 
maintain  firm  control  of  Federal  spend- 
ing. But  the  $2.0  billion  allowance  for  in- 
creases in  uncontrollable  spending  now 
appears  completely  unrealistic.  Spending 
for  these  imcontrollable  programs  is  now 
expected  to  be  $4.3  billion  higher  in  1970 
than  estimated  last  April.  This  is  $2.3 
billion  above  tJie  amount  allowed  for  this 
contingency  by  the  Congress. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  held  coti- 
t Tollable  spending  firmly  within  the  lim- 
its .set  by  the  Congress.  Nonetheless,  total 
1970  spending  is  now  estimated  at  $197.9 
billion,  which  is  $2.2  billion  above  the 
legal  ceiling.  The  excess  results  entirely 
from  the  $2.3  billion  increase  in  outlays 
for  the  designated  uncontrollable  pro- 
t;rams.  There  is  a  margin  of  only  $0.1 
billion  under  the  ceiling  on  all  other 
spending 

I  believe  that  an  overall  spending  tar- 
get provides  a  useful  discipline  to  guide 
individual  actions  by  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive  Branch.  However,  an  out- 
lay ceiling  should  include  adequate  pro- 
vision for  spending  on  uncontrollable 
programs. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  1970 
ceiling  be  amended  in  two  ways.  First, 
the  fixed  allowance  for  uncontrollable 
outlays  should  be  removed  for  those  out- 
lays that  the  Congress  has  already  placed 
beyond  the  Executive's  control.  Second, 
the  ceiling  itself  should  be  amended  so 
that  the  extremely  slim  margin  between 
the  revised  ceiling  and  the  current  esti- 
mate of  total  outlays  is  suflBcient  to  per- 
mit prudent  management  of  the  Govern- 
ment without  forcing  crippling  cuts  in 
vital  programs  during  the  few  remaining 
months  of  this  fiscal  year.  I  further  sug- 
gest that  the  Congress  reconsider  the 
real  utility  of  having  a  flexible  ceiling 
apply  to  the  Congress  while  a  rigid  ceil- 
ing is  applied  to  the  Executive  Branch. 

The  dedication  of  this  Administration 
to  expenditure  control  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  $7.5  billion  of  reductions 
we  have  already  made  this  year.  We  will 
continue  our  vigorous  efforts  to  contain 
Federal  spending.  With  the  cooperation 
of  the  Congress,  we  are  determined  to 
hold  total  spending  for  1970  to  the  re- 
vised target  of  $197.9  billion. 

I  also  recommend  that  congressional 
attempts  to  control  outlays  in  the  future 
focus  on  the  earliest  stages  of  Govern- 
ment spending — authorization  of  pro- 
grams and  enactment  of  budget  author- 
ity. 

Based  on  our  experience  this  past  year, 
I  believe  that  Congress  can  improve  its 
contribution  to  better  budgeting  of  na- 
tional resources  by  taking  steps  to: 

Make  individual  appropriations  and 
other  legislative  actions  consistent  with 
its  wishes  on  overall  budget  totals; 

Provide  a  closer  link  between  legisla- 
tive consideration  of  receipts  and  out- 
lays; and 

Enact  appropriations  before  the  fiscal 
year  begins,  phasing  the  authorization 
and  appropriation  processes  in  a  more 
orderly  way.  Many  of  the  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  that  began  last  July 


were  not  enacted  until  December.  Two 
appropriation  bills — totaling  $22  bil- 
lion— were  not  enacted  when  Congress 
adjourned  in  December.  The  Executive 
Branch  will  speed  its  processes  wher- 
ever feasible  to  help  make  more  timely 
action  possible. 

It  is  many  years,  indeed  a  generation, 
since  the  Congress  was  able  to  finish  its 
work  in  a  session  lasting  3  to  4  months. 
The  Congress  now  works  the  year  roimd. 
All  too  often,  major  appropriation  bills 
are  not  acted  upon  until  the  final  weeks 
of  the  session,  perhaps  as  long  as  half  a 
year  after  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year.  Obviously,  this  causes  inefficiency 
and  uncertainty  within  the  executive  de- 
partments and  throughout  the  country. 
To  bring  the  appropriation  and  the  ad- 
ministrative cycles  back  into  harmony, 
suggestions  have  been  made  to  change 
the  fiscal  year  to  correspond  to  the  legis- 
lative year,  perhaps  with  new  appropria- 
tions scheduled  to  begin  January  1  rather 
than  July  1.  However,  even  if  this  change 
were  deemed  desirable,  by  itself  it  would 
not  achieve  the  desired  result.  The  Con- 
gress would  also  have  to  revise  or  speed 
its  authorizing  actions,  which,  by  the 
Congress'  own  rules,  must  precede  ap- 
appropriations.  I  urge  Congress  to  con- 
sider this  question. 

Budget  year. — Outlays  for  1971  will 
reach  approximately  $200.8  billion,  only 
$2.9  billion,  or  1.5%  more  than  in  1970. 

This  is  substantially  less  than  the  6""^ 
increase  in  the  consumer  price  index 
during  the  past  calendar  year. 

The  rise  In  total  outlays  in  1971  is  also 
substantially  less  than  in  the  increase  in 
outlays  that  are  virtually  mandatory  un- 
der present  laws.  For  example,  social  in- 
surance trust  fund  outlays  (including 
Medicare)  and  public  assistance  grants 
( including  Medicaid )  alone  are  estimated 
to  increase  in  1971  by  S6.8  billion. 

Aside  from  these  outlays,  I  have  re- 
duced the  total  of  other  Federal  spending 
below  its  1970  level. 

New  pay  raises  for  Federal  civilian  and 
military  employees  are  budgeted  for  SI 75 
million  in  1970  and  $1.4  billion  in  1971. 
These  increases  reflect  il>  the  pay  ad- 
justments accompanying  postal  reform. 
(2)  the  principle  of  pay  comparability  of 
civilian  jobs  with  similar  jobs  in  private 
industry,  and  (3)  the  legal  requirement 
that  military  salaries  be  increased  in 
pace  with  the  compensation  of  Federal 
civilian  employees.  The  annual  survey  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  indicates 
that  a  civilian  pay  raise  averaging  5.75' » 
would  be  consistent  with  the  present  legal 
comparabiUty  principle.  Because  the  need 
to  control  and  contain  the  inflationary 
spiral  is  of  paramount  importance  at 
this  time,  however,  I  recommend  that 
the  comparability  pay  raises  (which  re- 
quire congressional  action  i  be  deferred 
six  months  beyond  the  recent  pattern, 
and  be  made  effective  January  1971. 

The  1971  budget  shows  a  significantly 
different  set  of  priorities  from  those  con- 
tained in  the  budget  presented  by  the 
previous  Administration  a  year  ago.  Al- 
though 1971  outlays  are  $5.5  billion 
higher  than  the  total  originally  proposed 
a  year  ago  for  1970,  outlays  for  national 


defense  and  space  activities  have  been 
reduced  by  $10.8  billion.  The  current  esti- 
mate of  1970  spending  for  defense  and 
space  is  $4.4  billion  less  than  that  recom- 
mended last  year  by  the  outgoing  Ad- 
ministration, and  a  further  reduction  of 
$6.3  billion  is  proposed  for  1971. 

A  substantial  increase  in  postal  reve- 
nues is  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  an 
excessive  postal  deficit,  which  would  oth- 
erwise consume  a  large  pari  of  the  re- 
sources made  available  by  the  difficult 
cuts  we  are  making  in  other  programs. 
Enactment  of  the  pending  bill  to  raise 
postal  rates,  in  addition  to  other  meas- 
ures currently  under  study,  will  cause 
net  outlays  for  the  Post  Office  to  decline 
by  an  estimated  $866  million  from  1970. 

The  reductions  I  am  proposing  make  it 
possible  to  provide  funds  for  some  of  our 
most  urgent  domestic  needs.  This  is  ap- 
propriate policy.  Burdened  by  overcom- 
mitments of  the  past,  we  must  pursue  our 
goals  prudently.  My  budget  for  1971  in- 
cludes increases  of: 

$500  million  for  starting  the  Family 
Assistance  Program,  to  replace  an  im- 
workable  and  often  inequitable  system 
with  one  that  encourages  family  stabil- 
ity, provides  incentives  for  work  and 
training,  and  offers  expanded  opporttmi- 
ties  for  day  care. 

$275  million  for  the  first  quarterly 
payment  under  my  proposed  revenue- 
sharing  plan,  to  go  into  effect  before  the 
end  of  1971. 

$310  million  for  improved  crime  reduc- 
tion efforts. 

$330  million  for  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion control,  and  for  additional  parks 
and  open  spaces,  as  integral  parts  of  our 
efforts  to  enhance  environmental  quality. 

$764  million  for  food  assistance  pro- 
grams, to  help  eliminate  malnutrition 
and  himger. 

SELECTED  BUDGET  OUTLAYS 
[Fiscal  years.  In  millionsl 


1969 

1970 

1971 

Change 

Description 

actual 

estimate 

estimate 

1970-1971 

Social  insuonce 

trust  funds 

J39, 849 

J45.681 

S5!.667 

^J5.986 

Publrc  assistance 

(rnciuding 

Medicaid) 

6.281 

7.479 

8,277 

^798 

Civilian  and  military 

pay  increases 

'  175 

'1,400 

-1.225 

Subtotal.. 

46,130 

53,335 

61.344 

-8.009 

National  delense 

81,2«0 

79.432 

73.583 

-5.848 

Space   . 

4,247 

3.886 

3  400 

-486 

Post  Office 

920 

1.247 

382 

-866 

Family  Assistance 

Program  .    . 

500 

-500 

Control  ol  air  and 

water  pollution. 

and  increased 

parks  and  open 

spaces 

644 

785 

!,115 

-330 

Crime  reduction   . 

658 

947 

1,257 

+310 

Revenue  sharing    . 

275 

-275 

Food  assistance 

1.192 

1.514 

2.278 

-764 

Transportation 

6.319 

7,  C19 

7.487 

-468 

Manpower  training 

1,193 

1,368 

1.720 

-352 

'  Includes  the  proiected  costs  of  certain  pay  adjustments  in 
the  Postal  Field  Service  related  to  postal  reform 

$468  million  for  transportation  facili- 
ties and  services,  important  ingredients 
in  continued  economic  growth  and  job 
development. 

$352  million  for  m.anpower  training, 
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to  help  more  of  our  people  to  become 
productive   and   self-supporting. 

Budget  authority —Budget  author- 
ity—generally in  the  form  of  appropria- 
tions—must  be  provided  by  the  Con- 
gress before  Federal  agencies  can  com- 
mit  the  G<:>\cn;ment   to   spond   or   lend 

funds 

I  am  recommending  a  total  of  $218  0 
billion  of  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  This  includes  $216.8  bdlion  of  new 
obligational  authority  and  $13  billion 
of  lending  authority. 

Not  all  budget  authority  requires  cur- 
rent c on>;r ess ional  action.  For  example, 
existing  laws  provide  that  the  receipts 
of  social  insurance  trust  funds  be  auto- 
matically appropriated  as  budget  au- 
thority each  year.  Similarly,  whatever 
is  needed  for  interest  on  the  public  debt 
is  automatically  provided  under  a  per- 
manent appropriation.  For  activities  of 
this  nature.  S86  7  billion  of  budget  au- 
thority for  1971  will  become  available 
automatically. 

BUDGET  AUTHORITY 
{Fiscal  yMrs.  In  billionsi 


assisted  credit  programs  helps  to  cushion 
the  impact  oi  tivrht  money  on  housin^j. 

Gruss  Federal  debt  differs  from  debt 
held  by  the  public  in  that  the  former 
also  includes  debt  held  withm  the  Gov- 
ernment, such  as  the  inve.stment.s  of  the 
.social  security  trust  funds  m  special 
Treasury  issues  Gross  Federal  debt  will 
continue  to  ri.se,  from  $367  1  billion  on 
June  30  1969.  to  an  e.stimated  $382  h  bil- 
lion on  June  30.  1971  The  increase  is 
more  than  accounted  for  by  investments 
by  trust  funds  and  other  Government 
agencies  of  their  surplus  receipts.  In 
1971  the  surplus  in  the  trust  funds  will 
be  an  estimated  $8  7  billion,  compared 
with  $8  6  billion  in  1970 

FEDtRAL  DEBT  AND  BUDGET  FINANCING 
(Fiscal  years.  inbiUionsI 


Dtfciiotion 


1970  1971 

1969        esli-         esli- 

actual       mate         mate 


Available  Ihroujh  cu'ietil  action  by 
l^«  Congre55 

Previously  enKf*J  $133  2    $1^3  9. 

ProooseO  in  this  tJulget  $136.8 

To  l>«  requssted  seoaiateiy 
For  suppiementai  fe<)uife- 

ments  unije' present  la* <<  0.3 

Uoon   enactment   ol    pro- 
posed legislation 0)  8.2 

Allowances 

Reve-iu«  sfiannf 0.3 

Civilian    and    military 

pay  increases'  0  2  I  * 

Contingencies  0  5  12 

Subtotal,  available 
through  current 
action  by  tne  Con- 
gress 133  2      138.9        148.1 

Ataiiable  «itnout  current  Ktion  by 
the  Congress  (peimar.ent  aulhor- 
ijjtions) 
Trust  funds  (existing  law)  53-1        60  6  W5 

Interest  on  the  public  debt  16.6        18.8         19.0 

Other 6  2  4  6  3.2 

Deductions  lor  offsetting  receipts  .       -12.9    -13.9      -16  8 

Total  budget  authority 196.2      209.1       218  0 

>  Leu  than  {SO.OOO.OOO 

Mnclules  tue  cost  jf  certain  pay  adjustments  m  the  Postal 
Field  Service  relatel  to  postal  reform 

The  remaining  S148.1  billion  is  pro- 
posed for  consideration  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Coni,'re.ss.  The  oirt'.ays  associated 
with  budget  authority  requiruii!  current 
congressional  action  are  estimated  to  be 
$93  5  bilhon  in  1971 

Federal  debt —This  budget  provides 
for  a  reduction  of  Federal  debt  held  by 
the  public  of  $12  billion  from  the  level 
on  June  30.  1970.  and  SJ.2  bullion  lower 
than  on  June  30.  1969  These  repay- 
menus  of  deot  out  of  budget  surpluses 
will  afford  some  modest  relief  to  finan- 
cial markets  to  help  meet  heavy  demands 
for  housing  and  SUte  and  local  govern- 
ment flnancini.'. 

At  the  same  time,  federally  assisted 
financing  outside  tae  budi^et— both 
guaranteed  and  insured  loans  and  loans 
of  Go\ernment-sponsored  agencies — 
will  be  substantially  higher  both  in  1970 
and  in  1971   This  expansion  in  federally 


Otsciiption 


1970         1971 

1%9        esti-         csli- 

actual       mat*        mate 


FedefJl  debt  held  by  the  public 

(at  end  ol  fiscal  year) 
Plus  Debt  held  by  Federal  agencies 

and  trust  funds  . 

Equals    Gross  Federal  debt. . 
Consisting  ot 

Treasury  debt'. 

Other  agency  debt 

Budget  financing 

Net  repayment  ot  borrow- 
ing (-) 
Other  means  ol  financing. . 

Total  budget  financing  .. 

Total  budget  surplus. 


J279  i    »78  b      $277  3 
87  7       96. 3        105. 2 
~374  7        STs 


367.1 

352  9 
14.2 


362  1 
12.6 


370.? 
12.2 


-1.0 
-2-2 

-2.6 
1.1 

-1.2 
-,  1 

-3.2 

-1.5 

-1.3 

3.2 

1.5 

13 

>. .1   k 

f  ..nH 

I  Exclude?  notes  issued  to  the  International  f^onetary  Fund 

The  statutory  debt  limit  covers  almost 
all  of  the  Kross  Federal  debt,  but  it  ex- 
cludes most  borrowing  by  Federal  agen- 
cies other  than  the  Treai>ury  The  present 
temporary  debt  limit  of  $377  billion  will 
expire  on  June  30.  1970.  and  the  statutory 
maximum  will  then  revert  to  the  perma- 
nent level  of  S365  billion. 

An  lncrea.se  in  the  statutory  limit  will 
be  necessary  even  though  the  past  two 
budgets  and  the  one  proposed  for  1971 
all  show  surpluses  of  receipts  over  out- 
lays. These  surplu.ses  reflect  the  rise  in 
accumulated  balances  of  tru.-t  funds  that 
are  inve.sted  m  Treasury  i.ssues — thus 
increasing  the  amount  of  debt  subject 
to  the  sUlutory  limitation  I  will  recom- 
mend appropriate  increases  in  the  statu- 
tory limit  prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

A    SrRATTCY     FOB    THE    SEVENTOCS 

I  am  pleased  to  present  a  budget  that 
demonstrates  a  shift  in  prionUes;  we 
now  begin  to  turn  in  new  directions. 

Changing  priorities — About  411-  of 
estimated  outlays  in  the  1971  budget  will 
be  devoted  to  human  resources — spend- 
ing for  education  and  manjxiwer  health, 
income  security,  and  veterans  benefits 
and  services.  Spending  for  national  de- 
fense, despite  continued  improvements 
m  our  military  forces,  will  claim  a  small- 
er percentage  of  the  bud^^et  than  in  any 
year  since  1950.  Although  still  compara- 
tively small,  other  major  programs  of 
this  Administration — pollution  control, 
crime  reduction,  transportation,  and 
housing — are  planned  to  grow  substa:  - 
tially  m  the  years  ahead. 


CHANGING  PRIORITIES 
IFucal  years.  Percentage  distribution  ol  total  budget  outlays! 


Program 


National  defense 

Human  resource  programs '. 

Other 


1961 
actual 


48 
30 
22 


1969         1971 
Ktual    estimate 


44 
34 
22 


Total  budget  outlays 100 


100 


37 
41 
23 

lOO 


I  Includes  the  following  functional  categories  education  d^! 
manpower,  health,  income  security,  and  veteians  benefits  a  t 
se-dces 

Redui-ing  outmoded  or  uneconomic 
programs— 1  beheve  strongly  that  tht^ 
Federal  budget  process  can  no  longe: 
confine  iU-elf  to  marginal  increases  o: 
decrea.ses  Much  of  the  budget  is  the  out- 
come of  pro-: ram  decisions  made  m  years 
past,  or  even  decades  ago.  Today,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  Federal  outlays  are 
relatively  uncontrollable  in  the  near 
term. 

We  must  begin  to  cull  from  the  budget 
mass  those  programs  that  are  Ineffective 
or  poorly  desi^;ned  and  those  where  the 
original  need  has  long  since  vanished. 
Since  needs  and  technology  change 
rapidly.  Government  programs  must 
keep  pace. 

Therefore,  I  propose  to  restructure,  re- 
duce, or  terminate  a  number  of  out- 
mi  ded  or  uneconomic  programs  that  will 
save  $2  1  billion  in  1971.  These  proposals, 
discussed  m  detail  in  Part  2  of  the 
budtiet.  envision  that: 

Fundamental  restructuring  of  pro- 
grams will  save  nearly  $1.4  billion  in 
i:i71  F-^r  example,  tl-.e  basic  concept  un- 
dc;  !•■  '.r.i  the  :m  e-  ont  objectives  of  the  Na- 
tion s  stockpile  of  strategic  and  criticol 
r.iaiciials  must  be  re-examined  and 
modrrnizcd.  Many  commodities  in  the 
stockpile  are  now  far  in  excess  of  fore- 
st>eable  needs.  Expanded  authority  will 
be  sought  to  permit  the  disposal  of  $750 
million  of  these  materials  in  1971. 

Program  terminations  will  save  about 
$300  million  from  lower  priority  activi- 
ties in  1971.  Much  of  the  total  Is  ac- 
counted for  by  eliminating  certain  agri- 
cultural programs  which  have  accom- 
plished their  purposes  or  are  no  longer 
high  pnorlty. 

Reductions  in  uneconomic  programs 
will  total  $436  million  in  1971.  The  larg- 
est reduction  stems  from  actions  taken 
in  manned  flight  activities  of  the  space 
program. 

These  actions  will  provide  more  than 
$2  biUion  each  year  to  help  meet  hlgh- 
prionty  needs  of  today  and  pressing 
problems  of  the  future. 

Preparing  for  the  future. — This  Ad- 
ministration is  placing  heavy  emphasis 
on  the  long-range  implications  of  cur- 
rent decisions  We  must  become  increas- 
ingly aware  that  small  decisions  today 
often  lead  to  large  cash  outlays  in  the 
future.  Past  failure  to  recognize  this  fact 
is  responsible  for  much  of  the  current 
budgetary  infle.xiblllty.  hampering  our 
present  progress. 

The  future  holds  great  promise.  But 
looking  ahead,  we  can  also  foresee  that: 
The  expected  increase  in  Federal  tax 
revenues  will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  all 
meritorious  claims — a  reduction  In  taxes, 
a  budget  surplus  with  hl«h  employment, 
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the  initiation  of  new  programs,  and  the 
expansion  of  existing  programs — that 
will  be  made. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  evsJuate  existing 
programs  and  proposed  new  programs  to 
ensure  that  Federal  funds  are  raised  and 
spent  In  the  most  effective  way.  We  will 
have  to  shift  funds  from  uses  with  rela- 
tively low  effectiveness  or  priority  to 
those  uses  that  now  have  higher 
priorities. 

Growth  of  the  economy. — From  fiscal 
years  1970  through  1975,  the  labor  force 
Is  expected  to  grow  from  85  million  to  92 
million,  a  net  addition  equal  to  the  total 
employment  in  the  State  of  California. 
Coupled  with  rising  productivity  and  a 
return  to  more  modest  price  trends,  our 
gross  national  product  could  increase 
from  $960  bUlion  in  fiscal  year  1970  to 
nearly  $1.4  trillion  In  1975.  It  took  the 
Nation  19  decades  to  reach  a  total  output 
of  $700  billion,  but  we  will  double  that 
amount  by  our  Bicentennial. 

The  growth  of  our  productive  capacity 
will  be  matched  by  growth  in  demand. 
Population  will  rise  from  205  million  to 
218  million,  a  net  addition  greater  than 
the  present  population  of  New  Englsmd. 
There  will  be  4  million  new  family  units 
formed. 

Pressures  on  the  Federal  budget. — This 
growth  and  change  will  be  reflected  In 
Federal  Government  finances.  During 
fiscal  years  1971-1975: 

On  the  basis  of  my  tax  recommenda- 
tions last  April,  and  those  contained  In 
this  budget,  the  increase  in  personal  in- 
come, corporate  profits,  and  other  sources 
of  revenue  would  have  incretised  the  yield 
of  the  tax  system  to  $278  bUUon  In  1975. 
However,  the  new  Tax  Reform  Act  will 
reduce  that  potential  increase  in  1975  by 
$12  billion.  As  a  result,  Federal  revenues 
will  be  a  smaller  proportion  of  gross  na- 
tional product  In  1975  than  in  1970. 

Growth  will  also  require  additional 
Government  services  and  generate 
greater  spending.  By  1975  we  estimate 
that: 

The  Increases  in  population,  wages, 
and  other  factors  would  seem  to  neces- 
sitate growth  in  many  existing  Federal 
services,  causing  outlays  to  rise  by  $28 
billion— unless  further  economies  are 
found. 

Program  terminations  and  restruc- 
turing recommended  in  this  budget  will 
reduce  the  growth  in  the  budget  base, 
however,  by  $2  bUlion.  Further  cuts  will 
be  sought  in  the  future. 

New  initiatives  that  I  have  already 
proposed  or  am  proposing  in  this  budget 
are  estimated  to  rise  to  $18  billion  in 
outlays. 

In  the  past,  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  unwilling  to  pull  all  the  pieces 
together  and  present  the  results  of  pro- 
jecting Government  finances  into  the 
future.  I  feel  that  this  is  an  essential 
part  of  an  enlightened  discussion  of  pub- 
lic policies  even  though  precise  figures 
are.  of  course,  impossible. 

Looking  ahead,  the  margin  of  discre- 
tionary Federal  resources  left  over — in 
a  sense,  a  national  nest  egg — for  dis- 
tribution to  private  citizens  through  tax 
reduction,  for  distribution  to  State  and 
local  governments  as  we  move  forward 
with  the  New  Federalism,  or  for  new 
Federal  Government  programs,  is  small. 

I 


Furthermore,  the  inherent  uncertainty 
in  projecting  the  future  rate  of  economic 
growth  and  unforeseen  international 
tensions  could  easily  alter  these  projec- 
tions to  show  no  future  resources  for 
discretionary  action. 

With  these  qualifications  in  mind,  we 
can  estimate  that  anticipated  revenues 
are  likely  to  exceed  projected  outlays  by 
$22  billion  in  1975 — a  margin  equal  to 
only  1.5%  of  our  gross  national  product. 
F\irthermore,  our  current  estimates  in- 
dicate little,  if  any,  margin  for  1972. 

BUDGET  PROJECTIONS  ' 
(Fiscal  years,  in  billionsl 


Description 


1971  1975 

estimate     projected 


Revenues: 

Tan  structure  proposed  by  Adminis-  

tration  (April  1969) « J205             J278 

Less  effect  of  1969  Tax  Reform  Act  .  -3            - 12 

Total 202  266 

Current  program 200  228 

New  initiatives  reflected  In  tills 
budget 3  '" 

Less  program  termination,  restruc- 
turing, and  reduction  currently 
proposed --2 ~£ 

Total 201  ~»* 

Margin  remaining - 22 

•  The  assumptions  and  procedures  underlying  these  projec- 
tions are  described  in  pt  2  of  the  budget. 

■  Includes  revenue  effect  of  legislation  proposed  in  this 
budget 

Decisions  to  include  new  spending  pro- 
grams in  this  and  future  budgets  will 
recognize  long-run  savings  that  would  be 
lost  if  action  is  not  taken.  Ftor  example, 
the  proposed  Family  Assistance  Program 
is  designed  to  reform  our  outmoded  wel- 
fare system.  If  enacted,  it  would  cost  an 
estimated  $4.4  billion  in  the  first  full 
year  of  effect.  However,  the  incentives  to 
preserve  families  intact  and  increase 
gainful  employment  will  eventually  mean 
a  long-run  increase  in  economic  self-suf- 
ficiency, which  I  believe  far  outweighs 
these  substantial,  but  essential,  public 
costs. 

The  path  to  our  goals. — Among  the 
meritorious  claims  on  oiu-  resources  are : 
Protecting  our  physical  environment 
by  taking  further  actions  to  reduce  air 
and  water  pollution,  and  by  providing 
additional  parks,  open  spaces,  and  other 
recreation  opportunities. 

Maintaining  our  physical  and  economic 
base  by  improving  transportation  sys- 
tems, and  by  stimulating  the  construc- 
tion of  additional  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing. 

Bringing  better  health  to  all,  by  re- 
forming the  health  care  delivery  system, 
by  increasing  the  Nation's  corps  of  need- 
ed health  persoimel,  and  by  emphasizing 
areas  that  promise  important  break- 
throughs in  medical  research. 

Equalizing  career  opportunity  by  in- 
vesting in  new  methods  of  education,  in 
aid  to  low-  and  middle- Income  college 
students,  and  In  Job  training. 

Renewing  the  American  education 
system  by  emphasizing  research  and  ex- 
perimentation, by  investing  in  teacher 
training  and  new  community  colleges, 
and  by  redressing  inequities  in  educa- 
tional financing. 


Obtaining  budget  surpluses  in  order  to 
generate  additional  savings  so  housing 
and  State  and  local  construction  can  be 
financed  without  imdue  reliance  on  Fed- 
eral aid.  The  absence  of  such  surpluses 
would  tend  to  keep  interest  rates  high 
and  to  make  capital  markets  less  ef- 
ficient. 

Reducing  and  realigning  tax  burdens 
further  in  a  fair  and  judicious  manner, 
when  such  action  is  prudent  and  desir- 
able in  the  Ught  of  all  other  national 
priorities. 

As  long  as  the  growth  of  revenues  ex- 
ceeds the  growth  of  "built-in"  expendi- 
tures we  will  be  able  to  make  some  genu- 
ine progress  toward  these  goals. 

The  progress  that  we  make  in  pursuit 
of  these  goals  must  depend  on  their  rela- 
tive priority ;  our  ability  to  design  work- 
able programs,  and  our  willingness  to 
raise  the  required  resources. 

THE    SEARCH    FOR    PEACE 

We  seek  a  world  in  which  all  men  can 
live  in  peace,  freedom,  and  dignity. 

Peace  and  national  security. — The  best 
way  to  achieve  this  goal  is  through  main- 
taining sufficient  strength  to  deter  ag- 
gression— and  cope  with  it  where  neces- 
sary—supported by  effective  and  verifi- 
able international  agreements,  and  by 
collective  security  and  cooperation. 

One  of  my  first  official  acts  as  Presi- 
dent was  to  direct  a  comprehensive  and 
orderly  review  of  our  national  security 
policies  and  the  programs  required  to 
carry  them  out.  This  was  the  most  thor- 
ough re-examination  of  its  type  ever 
undertaken,  designed  to  bring  our  strate- 
gies, forces,  and  priorities  into  proper 
bsdance. 

This  budget  refiects  the  transition  from 
old  poUcies  and  strategies  to  the  new  ones 
stemming  from  our  review.  I  have: 

Initiated  a  plan  designed  to  bring  a 
just  and  honorable  peace  to  Vietnam. 
Our  approach  Involves  a  two-pronged 
effort  to  negotiate  in  Paris  and  to  effect 
an  orderly  transfer  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese of  the  major  responsibilities  the 
United  States  has  assumed  in  that 
country.  We  will  do  so  in  a  manner  that 
will  help  maintain  that  country's  right 
of  self-determination.  While  negotia- 
tions have  been  disappointing,  progress 
in  Vletnamlzation  has  been  encouraging 
and  has  enabled  Vietnamese  forces  to 
assume  a  greater  burden  on  the  battle- 
field. In  accord  with  this  plan.  I  have  al- 
ready announced  a  series  of  troop  with- 
drawals that  vrill  reduce  our  authorized 
forces  in  Vietnam  by  115.500  below  that 
existing  when  this  Administration  took 

office. 

Begim  strategic  arms  limitations  talks 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Signed  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferatlon 

TrG&tv 

Begun  construction  of  the  Safeguard 
missile  defense  system,  intended  to  pro- 
tect the  United  States  from  limited  nu- 
clear attacks,  Including  an  accidental 
missile  launch,  and  to  protect  some  of 
our  retaliatory  forces. 

Renoimced  biological  weapons  and  ini- 
tiated disposal  of  existing  bacteriological 
weapons. 

Appointed  an  advisory  commission  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  plan  for  elim- 
inating the  draft  and  moving  toward  an 
all-volunteer  military  force. 
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Signed  into  law  my  proposal  for  draft 
reform,  to  shorten  the  maximum  period 
of  draft  vulnerability  to  one  year,  thereby 
rtMlucin>:  uncertainty  for  millions  of  ou: 
vouii'i  men 

Lookmg  to  the  future,  both  our  strat- 
egy and  forces  must  be  desi^-ned  to  honor 
our  international  commitments  and  to 
in-suif  our  national  security  We  must 
make  realistic  and  L-ontinumg  a.ssess- 
ments  of  the  programs  required  to  sup- 
port these  objectives 

The  strategy  of  this  Administration,  as 
I  Slated  at  Guam,  is  based  on  the  ex- 
pectation tnat  our  allies  wUl  .shoulder 
substantial  responsibility  for  their  own 
defense  With  this  posture,  we  can  safely 
meet  our  defense  requirements  with  few- 
er resources 

International  relatione — Early  in  my 
Administration,  we  sought  to  identify 
more  effective  ways  to  encoura^ie  Inter- 
national development  and  stability  with 
a    limited    availability    of    Government 

funds  , 

I  have  concluded  that  the  answers  lie 
m  greater  initiative  by  the  countries  we 
assist,  more  trade,  a  larger  role  fjr  pri- 
vate enterprise,  and  Increased  reliance 
on  cooperative,  multilateral  efforts  I 
strongly  support  international  organiza- 
tions as  efTective  channels  for  develop- 
ment assistance 

We  are  urging  all  industrialized  coun- 
tries to  reduce  trade  barriers  a^^ainst 
products  of  special  importance  to  de- 
veloping countries.  I  urue  enactment  of 
trade  legislation  now  before  :he  Congress 
that  would  reduce  trade  barriers  and  pro- 
vide more  equitable  adjus'ment  a.ssist- 
ance  to  industries,  companies,  and  work- 
ers injured  by  import  competition 

We  are  encouraging  private  enterpnse 
both  locally  based  and  American,  to  bring 
Its  dynamism  to  the  challenge  of  eco- 
nomic development  To  enlarge  the  role 
of  private  enterprise  still  further.  I  will 
establish  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation — a  recommendation 
already  approved  by  the  Congress 

Trade  and  private  enterpnse  by  them- 
selves are  not  sufHcient.  I  am  also  pro- 
posing budget  authority  of  $1  8  billion  for 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment to  provide  direct  aid  to  developing 
countries  I  ■•\ill  make  further  proposals 
to  strengthen  our  aid  programs  based  on 
a  review  by  my  task  force  on  foreiun  aid 

THE     aVSLlir     OF     THE     ENVIRONMENT 

One  of  the  most  important  new  initia- 
tives that  I  am  proposing  for  the  first 
time  in  this  budget  is  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  life — the  legacy  of  one  genera- 
tion of  Americans  to  the  next 

Our  environment  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly unpleasant  and  unhealthful  We 
are  hampered  by  polluted  air.  contami- 
nated rners  and  lakes  and  inadequate 
recreation  opportunities. 

Despite  cinent  budget  stringency,  we 
must  find  a  way  to  move  aggre.ssively  on 
these  problems  nou-  Delay  would  make 
our  environment  more  unlivable.  and 
raise  the  costs  of  what  we  must  do  in  any 
event  I  will  send  a  Special  Mes.sage  to 
the  Congress  setting  forth  major  pro- 
posals to  improve  and  protect  our  sur- 
roundings 

Highest  priority  will  go  to  elements  of 
the  program  designed  to  attack   water 


pollution  and  air  pollution  — those  prob- 
lems that  must  directly  impinue  on  our 
health  and  well-being 

The  major  responsibility  to  reduce  pol- 
lution rests  appropriately  with  State  and 
local  governmenus  and  the  private  .sector 
However  the  Fedeial  Government  must 
exert  leadership  and  provide  assistance 
to  help  meet  our  nati'nial  goals 

Clean  uatcr  —I  am  proposing  a  sus- 
tained national  commitment  to  meet  our 
water  quality  goals  I  will  seek  legisla- 
tion lor  a  5-v"ai  pio'Mam  prov.dmu 
grants  to  communities  for  the  construc- 
tion of  sewage  treatment  facilities  This 
effort  will  grow  m  momentum  as  commu- 
nities complete  their  plans  and  begin 
construction.  When  combined  with  State 
and  local  matchin  ;  fund.v  this  program 
will  i-iovide  310  billion  uf  construction 
bt  yond  that  already  appropriated  by  the 
Congress 

Tlie  proposed  environmental  financing 
authority  discu.ssed  later  m  this  Mes- 
saiie.  will  help  local  communities  finance 
their  share  of  the  projects 

I  am  prcposmi:  a  fundamental  reform 
of  the  municipal  waste  treatment  pro- 
gram to  assure  that  Federal  funds  go  to 
areas  where  the  benefits  are  clear  and 
where  State  and  l<x-al  governments  have 
developed  adequate  programs  to  achieve 
stated  goals  We  must  also  assure  that 
cost  sharing  for  treatment  works  is  equi- 
table and  creates  incentives  for  reducing 
the  amount  of  waste  that  would  other- 
wise have  to  be  treated  in  municipal 
system.i 

I  am  recommending  increased  assist- 
ance to  State  water  pollution  control 
aeencies  and  a  strengthening  of  enforce- 
ment provisions 

Clf-an  air— We  are  now  askmu  the 
States  to  set  standards  for  two  major  air 
pollutants — sulfur  oxides  and  smoke  par- 
ticles Standards  for  additional  poUut- 
anUs  will  be  .set  shortly  I  am  proposing 
additional  funds  and  mamxiwer  to  help 
the  States  with  this  difficult  task 

To  help  control  air  pollution,  we  will 
accelerate  efforts  to  control  sulfur  and 
nitrogen  oxides    We  will  call  upon  pri- 
vate industry  to  help  solve  the  problem 
The  airlines  have  already  a-'reed  to  abate 
aircraft  smoke  emission  by  1972   We  will 
increase  our  own  sixnidint:   for  air  pol- 
lution control  by  more  than  30'^  in  1971 
Open  .space  ^-Improving  the  environ- 
ment will  also  require  increased  efforts 
to  provide  adequate  park  and  recreation 
open    space — particularly    in    and    near 
cities,  where  the  need  is  the  greatest  and 
land   prices  have  been  e.scalating  mo.st 
rapidly   I  am  recommendim;  appropria- 
tion of  all  the  funds  presently  authorized 
for   the  Land   and   Water  Con.servation 
Fund    to    speed    acquisition    of    Federal 
park   lands   and   increase   assistance   to 
States  to  provide  more  recreation  oppor- 
tunities   Wilderness,   oiien   space,   wild- 
life— once  gone— are  lost  forever. 

Contribution  of  science  and  tech- 
nology —'Wheve  technology  has  polluted, 
technology  can  purify  Solutions  to  many 
of  our  problems  can  be  found  only 
through  greater  understanding  of  our 
environment  and  mans  impact  upon  It. 
We  must  also  augment  our  ability  to 
measure  and  predict  environmental  con- 
ditions and  trends 


1  am  confident  that  this  challenge  can 
be  met  bv  our  leading  research  institu- 
tions and  scientists  To  encoura«e  re- 
search related  to  environmenUl  and 
other  national  problems,  I  am  rec<nn- 
mending  that  appropriations  for  the  Na- 
t'onal  Science  Foundation  be  increased 


RtrilRMS    .^Nll    .Nt.W    DIRI'TIONS 

Reform  is  the  watchword  of  this  Ad- 
ministration In  years  past.  Federal  pro- 
grams all  too  often  have  failed  to  deliver 
even  a  reasonable  share  of  their  promises 
Reform  touches  on  nearly  evei-y  aspect 
of  Government  activity  It  is  demon- 
strated m  this  budget  by  proposals  to  in- 
troduce new.  more  effective  program  sys- 
tems and  to  modernize  and  make  re- 
sponsive Government  organization  and 
prtKCsses 

Income  security  prograwis.— When 
this  Administration  took  offlce,  many  of 
oar  income  s.K-iirity  programs  were  in 
disarrav  and  m  need  of  long-overdue  re- 
forms Welfare  programs  were  discred- 
ited in  the  eves  of  both  the  recipients 
and  taxpavers  Many  of  our  citizens  were 
going  without  adequate  food  and  nutri- 
tion^ Social  .security  benefits  had  be- 
come eroded  bv  inflation.  Unemployment 
compen.sation  failed  to  cover  millions  of 
workers,  and  payments  in  many  States 
\s ere  inadequate 

I  set  into  motion  fundamental  reforms 
m  lach  of  these  areas.  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  move  promptly  on  my  proposals 
which  ar-  now  awaiting  action 

The  Familu  Assistance  Program  would 
replace  an  inequitable  and  unworkable 
dole  that  often  disrupus  family  life,  with 
a'c.mp'ehensive  system  for  aiding  all 
low-inc-me  families  with  children— m- 
cludin"  the  Ung -neglected  working  poor. 
It  featKes  national  benefit  standards, 
promise  of  greater  family  stability,  and 
reqmremenls  and  incentives  for  work 
and  job-training.  This  program  would 
be  closely  inteurated  with  manpower 
training  and  wiUi  the  food  benefits  made 
available  under  the  augmented  food 
stamp  program. 

Social  security  legislation  enacted  in 
December  provides  an  acrass-the-board 
benefit  increase.  I  have  made  other  pro- 
posals to  correct  inequities  in  the  pro- 
gram including  a  Jiberaluation  of  Uie 
•retirement  test '  'the  current  earnings 
that  mav  be  allowed  without  reducing  or 
eliminat'ing  social  security  benefits  i .  and 
an  increase  in  widows  benefits  to  make 
them  comparable  with  what  their  hus- 
bands would  have  received. 

The  unemployinent  insurance  propos- 
als would  extend  coverage  to  an  addi- 
tional 5.3  milUon  workers  'including 
mani'  farmworkers'.  Increase  the  dura- 
tion of  benefit  eligibility  during  any  pe- 
riod of  high  national  unemployment,  and 
reform  the  financmg  of  the  system  by 
increasing  the  taxable  wage  base. 

For  the  Family  Assistance  Program. 
I  have  uicluded  outlays  of  $500  million 
in  Uie  budget  for  1971.  This  estimate  is 
significantly  lower  than  the  $4.4  billion 
first  full-year  cost  of  this  program  for  a 
number  of  reasons  Time  is  required  for 
the  various  levels  of  government  to  pre- 
pare to  administer  elements  of  the  Fam- 
ily Assustance  Program  that  can  be  put 
mto  effect  during  fiscal  year  1971.  Many 
State  legislatures  will  be  unable  to  meet 
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in  time  to  implement  the  program.  Rates 
of  participation  in  a  new  program  of  this 
scale  take  time  to  build  up.  causing  a  de- 
lay before  the  program  can  reach  its  full 
operating  level.  We  intend  to  make  every 
effort  now  and  after  the  Congress  has 
acted  to  initiate  this  high  priority  pro- 
gram on  a  responsible  and  workable 
basis. 

Tlie  Family  Assistance  Program  is  an 
essential  element  of  the  income  strategy 
adopted  by  this  Administration.  This 
approach  of  directly  providing  income 
and  work  opportunity  for  the  poor  is 
based  on  the  proposition  that  the  goal 
of  self-sufficiency  requires  continuing 
emphasis  and  that  the  best  judge  of 
each  family's  particular  needs  is  the 
family  itself. 

Federal  aid  system.— The  old  system 
for  pro\-iding  financial  aid  to  State  and 
local  governments  has  become  bogged 
down  in  an  administrative  morass.  It 
breeds  excessive  centralization  of  deci- 
sionmaking, and  tends  to  sap  local 
initiative. 

This  Administration  has  begun  to  de- 
centralize domestic  programs.  We  seek 
to  reinvigorate  institutions  close  to  the 
people,  and  to  enlist  their  support  in  the 
solution  of  local  problems  before  they 
become  national  problems.  I  hope  to  see 
new  life  in  local  institutions  and  a  new 
vitality  in  voluntary  action. 

Federal  revenue  sharing  with  State 
and  local  governments  is  one  vital  ele- 
ment of  our  decentralization  efforts. 
Revenue-sharing  funds  will  not  be  frozen 
into  specified  program  areas.  Policy  offi- 
cials at  the  State  and  local  level  will 
have  the  responsibility  for  using  these 
funds  to  meet  high-priority  needs.  Reve- 
nue sharing  is  based  on  a  formula  that 
encourages  State  and  local  governments 
to  increase  their  own  fiscal  efforts.  I  urge 
prompt  action  on  this  important  effort 
to  restore  balance  to  our  federal  system. 
Including  revenue  sharing,  total  Fed- 
eral aid  to  State  and  local  governments 
will  rise  to  an  estimated  $28  billion  in 
1970.  nearly  four  times  the  amount  in 
1961. 

Recent  experience  has  made  it  clear 
that  many  State  and  local  government 
units  are  having  serious  difficulty  secur- 
ing funds  in  the  municipal  bond  market. 
To  assure  more  adequate  access  of  these 
governments  to  financial  markets,  I  shall 
propose  the  creation  of  an  environmen- 
tal financing  authority  to  enable  such 
governments  to  borrow  money  needed 
for  their  share  of  federally  assisted  proj- 
ects for  water  pollution  abatement. 

Action  is  also  underway  to  simplify 
administrative  and  technical  require- 
ments in  Federal  assistance  programs. 
By  cutting  red  tape,  we  can  reduce  proc- 
essing time  and  decentralize  decision- 
making. I  urge  completion  of  congres- 
sional action  on  my  proposals  to  au- 
thorize joint  funding  of  closely  related 
grant  projects  and  grant  consolidation. 
To  achieve  better  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral programs  in  the  field,  we  have  es- 
tablished uniform  regional  boimdaries 
and  regional  office  locations  for  the 
principal  agencies  involved  in  urban 
programs.  This  action  will  provide  focal 
points  for  State  and  local  officials  to  deal 
with  these  Federal  field  offices.  I  have 


also  created  10  regional  coimcils,  com- 
posed of  the  regional  directors  of  the 
main  grant-making  agencies,  to  mesh 
Federal  activities  more  closely  with 
State  and  local  programs. 

Improved  organization. — There  is 
great  need  for  better  organization  and 
management  of  the  Federal  governmen- 
tal system.  I  refer  to  the  legislative 
branch  and  the  judicial  branch  as  well  as 
to  the  executive  branch.  The  Advisory 
Council  on  Executive  Organization  is 
hard  at  work  on  plans  to  strengthen  the 
ability  of  the  Executive  Branch  to  in- 
sure that  Government  programs  produce 
the  results  intended  by  the  Congress  and 
the  President. 

The  Congress  has  recently  established. 
by  law.  a  Coimcil  on  Environmental 
Quality  to  coordinate  efforts  to  improve 
our  surroundings— an  objective  which  I 

share. 

We  have  reorganized  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  strengthen  its 
capacity  for  innovation  and  experimen- 
tation in  developing  programs  that  ef- 
fectively meet  the  needs  of  the  economi- 
cally disadvantaged.  Other  agencies. 
such  as  the  Departments  of  Labor.  Agri- 
culture, and  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, have  been  reorgamzed  internal- 
ly to  increase  their  effectiveness. 

A  blue  ribbon  panel  is  studying  the 
Department  of  Defense,  its  organization. 
research  and  development  programs,  and 
procurement  practices.  I  have  formed  a 
Defense  Program  Review  Committee  to 
insure  that  major  defense  policy  and 
program  issues  are  analyzed  in  their 
strategic,  economic,  diplomatic,  r.nd 
political  context. 

The  Nation's  postal  system  is  in  need 
of  basic  reform.  I  have  recommended 
complete  reorganization  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice along  businesslike  lines,  and  repeat 
my  request  to  Congress  for  prompt  ap- 
proval. 

I  have  also  proposed  strengthening  our 
programs  dealing  with  consumer  affairs, 
including  creation  of  an  Office  of  Con- 
sirnier  Affairs  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  and  an  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Consumer  Protection  in  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Education  and  manpower.— 1  place 
high  priority  on  expanding  the  use  of 
manpower  programs  as  a  means  of  get- 
ting people  off  welfare  rolls  and  into 
productive  employment.  I  have  proposed 
a  new  comprehensive  Manpower  Train- 
ing Act  that  will  bring  together  a  variety 
of  separate  programs  and  will  enable 
State  and  local  units  to  make  more  man- 
power decisions  for  themselves.  These 
steps  will  give  increased  responsibility  to 
State  and  local  governments  for  plan- 
ning and  operating  manpower  programs 
to  meet  local  conditions  and  the  specific 
needs  of  each  trainee.  In  the  meantime, 
major  operating  reforms  are  taking  place 
in  nearly  all  manpower  training  pro- 
grams to  increase  their  effectiveness. 

Computerized  Job  Banks  will  be  in  op- 
eration in  81  cities  by  1971,  providing  a 
daily  listing  of  available  jobs  to  help 
match  jobseekers  with  employment  op- 
portxmities  more  rapidly. 

We  will  continue  our  efforts  to  insure 
equal  employment  opportunities  to  all 
Americans.  I  have  already  requested  the 


Congress  to  grant  enforcement  powers  to 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportimity 
Commission.  I  reiterate  that  request.  Un- 
der the  concept  of  the  "Philadelphia 
Plan,"  we  will  help  provide  minority 
groups  with  fair  access  to  training  and 
jobs  with  Federal  contractors. 

The  Federal  Government  is  making  a 
substantial  investment  in  the  Nation's 
education  system.  In  1971,  counting  all 
the  education-related  efforts  of  Federal 
agencies,  we  will  spend  an  estimated 
$10.7  billion — the  largest  amount  in  our 
history. 

This  Administration  is  committed  to 
improved  performance  in  education  pro- 
grams. I  have  initiated  proposals  to  pro- 
vide broader  support  for  education,  in- 
cluding grant  consolidation,  and  other 
steps,  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of 
Federal  aid.  I  am  also  recommending 
major  new  efforts  to  raise  student 
achievement  through  research  and  de- 
velopment projects.  We  are  evaluating 
adn  redirecting  other  programs  to  assure 
that  Federal  assistance  is  targeted  on 
high  priority  purposes,  such  as  disad- 
vantaged children,  and  that  it  achieves 
the  results  we  expect. 

In  the  coming  weeks  I  will  send  further 
recommendations  to  the  Congress,  out- 
lining proposals  for  educational  reform. 
Crime  reduction. — Some  of  my  most 
important  legislative  proposals  still 
awaiting  congressional  action  are  de- 
signed to  launch  a  determined  attack 
against  crime.  The  budget  for  1971  pro- 
vides about  $1.3  billion  for  crime  reduc- 
tion, nearly  double  the  outlays  in  1969. 
This  budget  represents  a  first  step  in  a 
comprehensive  program  for  improving  all 
parts  of  our  criminal  justice  system — at 
every  level  of  government. 

To  accomplish  this  objective.  I  am  pro- 
posing; 

A  S190  million  increase  in  outlays  for 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration for  broad-purpose  block  grants 
to  States.  The  responsibility  for  reduc- 
ing local  crime  rests  with  agencies  of 
State  and  local  governments,  but  the 
Federal  Government  must  pro\1de  effec- 
tive assistance  when  the  need  is  so  great. 
Reforms  in  correctional  programs. 
Outlays  will  reach  $177  million  for  these 
purposes  in  1971. 

An  intensification  of  the  war  on  orga- 
nized crime.  I  propose  increasing  our 
strike  forces  against  organized  crime  to 
20  in  1971.  and  continuing  experimen- 
tation with  strike  forces  also  using  State 
and  local  enforcement  officers. 

An  enlarged  and  more  vigorous  effort 
to  control  the  traffic  in  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs. 

The  development  and  testing  of  more 
effective  methods  for  controlling  and  pre- 
venting crime.  For  the  future,  we  must 
have  a  better  imderstanding  of  criminal 
behavior,  particularly  juvenile  crime  and 
delinquency. 

TraTisportation.— Mobility  of  people 
and  goods  is  important  to  economic 
growth  and  personal  satisfaction.  To- 
day, our  mobUity  is  threatened  by  in- 
creasing congestion  anc".  aging  facilities. 
This  Administration  has  proposed  legis- 
lation to: 

Assist  luban  transportation  through 
a  12-year,  $10  biUion  program  of  grants 
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t<j  communities  to  modernize  and  ex- 
pand public  transit  facilities  and  serv- 
ices The  1971  budKet  includes  budget 
authority  of  $3  1  billion  to  co%er  the  first 
5  years  of  the  program 

Expand  our  airways  and  airports  and 
maintain  a  high  level  of  safety.  We  will 
accomplish  this  through  a  10-year,  $3  1 
billion  program  of  research  and  invest- 
ment m  our  national  airway  system,  and 
a  $2  5  billion  k;rant  program  for  airfield 
construction  and  improvement  These 
added  costs  will  be  financed  through 
increased  user  charges 

Revitalize  our  merchant  manne 
through  improved  techniques  of  Federal 
aid  for  ship  construction  and  operation 
This  10-year  program  envisions  build- 
ing as  many  as  30  new  ships  each  year. 
with  a  gradual  reduction  In  the  Federal 
subsidy  The  approach  is  conditional. 
challenRing  the  industry  to  become  more 
efHcient  and  !es-s  independent  on  Go\ern- 
ment  subsidy 

Housing — The  budget  includes  a  sub- 
stantial effort  to  help  meet  our  housing 
needs  In  1971.  over  19  million  low-  and 
moderate-Income  families  will  be  living 
in  good  homes  and  apartments  because 
costs  have  been  kept  within  their  reach 
through  the  Federal  Governments  ac- 
tions Moreover,  we  are  requesting 
enough  authority  for  new  commitments 
in  1971  to  help  provide  almost  600.000 
additional  housing  units  for  such  fam- 
ilies. 

We  can  meet  the  housing  needs  of  the 
Nation  only  if  we  are  able  to  effect 
basic  reforms  in  the  way  we  now  go 
about  the  lesic  There  is  growing  doubt 
that  the  Nation  s  homebuilding  industr> 
has  tlie  resources  essential  to  biuld  the 
needed  volume  of  housing  The  housing 
industry  suffers  disproportionately  from 
credit  shortages  More  plumbers,  elec- 
tricians, and  other  construction  work- 
ers are  needed  Vital  materials  like  lum- 
ber may  not  be  available  in  sufficient 
quaintities  at  reasonable  prices. 

We  have  kjeen  actively  working  to  solve 
these  underlying  problems  We  have 
inaugurated  Op'-ration  Breakthrough 
This  experimental  effort  Ls  designed  to 
link  the  development  of  new  methods  for 
high-'.oiume  housing  prcdui non  w.ih  rhe 
a.-vsuiance  cl  housing  market.N  large 
enough  to  make  volume  production 
feasible 

Health  —In  the  Sixties,  the  Federal 
Government  embarked  on  a  numoer  of 
new  health  care  programs  Medicare  cur- 
rently covers  hospital  costs  and  phy.sician 
service.s  for  20  million  aged  Medicaid 
provides  coverage  for  ever  10  million 
poor 

Serious  problems  remain  Foremost 
among  them  are  the  rapid  rise  in  med.cal 
care  prces.  inadequate  health  services 
for  the  po<T,  and  other  health  problems 
only  recently  recognized 

To  cope  with  fast-rising  demand  and 
health  costs,  we  need  to  increase  the 
efficiency  and  supply  of  our  medical  re- 
sources— both  phvsical  and  human  We 
must  provide  more  practicing  physicians. 
dentLsts.  nurses,  and  other  health  man- 
power I  have  proposed  revisions  in  the 
Hill-Burton  program  to  increase  con- 
struction of  facilities  for  outpatient  care 
as  a  means  of  easing  the  pressure  on 


hospitalization  or  inpatient  treatment 
facilities  Modernization  needs  will  be 
met  by  a  new  loan  guarantee  program 
Revisions  will  also  be  proposed  in  Medic- 
aid to  stimulate  the  use  of  proper,  but 
less  expensive,  medical  treatment  outside 
hospitals  and  long-term  care  institutions 
Increased  emphasis  will  be  given  to  pro- 
grams to  assess  and  demonstrate  more 
efficient  wavs  of  providing  hefUth  care 

To  provide  better  health  care  to  the 
poor.  I  am  increasing  the  number  and 
services  of  comprehensive  health  centers 
iq  low-income  areas 

To  combat  growing  health  problems. 
I  have  proposed  signittcant  increases  In 
community-based  programs  for  the  pre- 
vention or  cure  of  drug  addiction,  reha- 
bilitation of  alcoholics,  and  family  plan- 
ning services  and  research  Last  year  I 
announced  a  5-year  goal  to  reach  5  mil- 
lion women  who  want,  but  are  not  re- 
ceiving, family  planning  services  The 
new^  National  Center  for  Family  Plan- 
nmg  Services,  working  with  the  OCBce 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  will  reach  2  2 
million  women  in  1971,  almost  halfway 
toward  our  goal 

While  continuing  general  support  for 
medical  research,  I  am  also  recommend- 
ing substantial  increases  in  research  on 
cancer,  heart  disease,  serious  childhood 
illnesses,  and  dental  health — where  cur- 
rent findings  promise  signincant  ad- 
vances m  the  future. 

Space  — Man  has  ventured  to  the  moon 
and  returned — an  awesome  achievement 

In  determining  the  proper  pace  for 
future  space  activities,  we  must  carefully 
weigh  the  potential  benefits  of: 

Scientific  research  by  unmanned  space- 
craft; 

Continued  exploration  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem, including  manned  exploration  of 
the  planet-s    arul 

The  application  of  space  and  aero- 
nautics technology  to  the  direct  benefit 
of  mankind 

I  hav''  reviewed  many  exciting  al- 
ternatives for  the  future  Consistent  with 
o'her  national  priorities,  we  shall  seek 
t  .  extend  our  capability  In  space — both 
manned  and  unmanned  I  Intend  to  do 
this  within  total  space  outlays  12'; 
smaller  than  m  1970  In  our  current 
efforts,  we  will  continue  to  stress  addi- 
tional uses  of  space  technology.  Our  ac- 
tions will  make  it  ijossible  to  beuin  plans 
for  a  manned  expedition  to  Mars. 

Effecttve  program  planning  and  ei-a/u- 
ation  — The  American  people  rightly  de- 
mand that  Government  spendmg  be  sub- 
jected to  tough-minded  evaluations  so 
that  their  tax  dollars  are  used  m  the  most 
effective  way. 

I  am  revitalizing  our  Government-wide 
system  for  program  planning  and  evalua- 
tion. Several  steps  have  already  been 
taken  this  year  I  have  encouraged  the 
analysis  of  major  policy  Lssues  to  Identify 
Federal  programs  that  should  be  redi- 
rected, terminated  or  expanded  This 
process  provided  helpful  mformation  for 
many  of  the  major  problems  addressed  by 
the  Executive  Branch  this  year,  and 
helped  frame  my  program  proposals  for 
Family  Assistance.  Food  Stamps,  and 
Space 

Long-ranqe  planning  is  receiving  in- 
creased emphasis  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  has  provided  a  basis  for  the 


longer-range  per.spective  of  this  budget. 
To  help  anticipate  future  needs,  I  created 
a  National  Goals  Research  Staff  to  ex- 
amine long-term  trends  and  to  explore 
what  America's  goals  and  priorities 
might  be  m  the  years  to  come  It  Is  my 
hope  that  the  forthcoming  Bicentennial 
Will  also  focus  public  attention  on  the 
ideals  of  our  American  heritage 

I  have  also  taken  some  first  steps  to 
increase  the  amount  of  information  upon 
which  effective  program  planning  and 
evaluation  must  be  based  At  my  direc- 
tion the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  instituted 
a  contlnmng  audit  of  the  timeliness  of 
major  Federal  statistical  series.  They  are 
now  being  issued  more  promptly  than  a 
year  ago  Still  further  efforts  to  strength- 
en the  statistical  program  are  also  under- 
way to  provide  the  Executive  Branch,  the 
Congress,  and  the  public  with  data  ade- 
quate to  meet  today's  needs. 

CONCLeSION 

We  have  begun  to  travel  a  new  road. 

I  am  confident  that  this  new  road  will 
lead  us  to  an  honorable  poare  in  South- 
east Asia  and  toward  peace  and  freedom 
in  the  years  ahead.  As  we  travel  that  road 
of  resi)onsibility,  our  economy  will  over- 
come its  inflationary  fever  and  return  to 
a  sustainable  rate  of  growth 

Domestic  programs  are  being  reshaped 
and  revitalized  to  reach  and  involve  the 
individual  American.  Guiding  us  in  this 
effort  are  five  central  themes,  which  are 
essential  elements  of  the  New  Federal- 
Ism: 

An  awareness  of  the  growing  desire  for 
fairness  and  equal  opportimlty  in  every 
facet  of  American  life : 

A  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the 
interests  of  the  individual  in  the  deci- 
sions that  determine  his  destiny: 

An  emphasis  on  restructuring  basic 
program  systems  to  ensure  that  Govern- 
ment efforts  deliver  the  full  measure  of 
their  promise: 

An  understanding  that  national  unity 
is  needed  for  the  setting  of  goals,  and 
national  diversity  must  be  respected  in 
the  administration  of  services :  and 

A  willingness  to  return  power  to  the 
people  and  dignity  to  the  individual, 
through  financial  help  to  State  and  local 
governments  and  renewed  reliance  on 
private,  voluntarj-  action. 

This  budget  reflects  these  principles; 
It  expresses  the  shared  purposes  of  the 
Nation. 

This  budget  imparts  to  our  goals  a 
sense  of  timing  and  commitment  ap- 
propriate to  a  vigorous,  free  people  seek- 
ing constantly  to  expand  the  Nation's 
potential  and  improve  its  performance. 
Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House.  February  2. 1970. 


ECONOMIC  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  referred  to  Jomt  Economic 
Committee: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

For  many  years  the  American  people 
have  been  seeking,  through  their  Gov- 
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ernment,  the  road  to  full  employment 
with  stable  prices. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  1960's,  we  did 
have  price  stability — but  unemployment 
averaged  5  f  2  percent  of  the  civilian  labor 
force. 

In  the  second  half  of  that  decade,  we 
did  have  relatively  full  emplojTnent— -but 
\Mth  sharply  rising  prices. 

After  5  years  of  sustained  unemploy- 
ment followed  by  5  years  of  sustained 
inflation,  some  have  concluded  that  the 
price  of  finding  work  for  the  unemployed 
must  be  the  hardship  of  inflation  for  all. 

I  do  not  sigree. 

It  IS  true  that  we  have  just  passed 
through  a  decade  when  the  economy 
spent  most  of  the  time  far  off  the  course 
of  reasonably  full  employment  and  price 
stability.  But  if  we  apply  the  hard  lessons 
learned  from  the  sixties  to  the  decade 
ahead,  and  add  a  new  realism  to  the 
management  of  our  economic  ixtlicies,  I 
believe  we  can  attain  the  goal  of  plentiful 
jobs  earning  dollars  of  stable  purchasing 
power. 

Those  lessons  are  plain: 

1.  We  have  learned  that  Government 
iuself  is  often  the  cause  of  wide  swings 
in  the  economy. 

2.  We  have  learned  that  there  is  a 
human  element  In  economic  affairs — 
habit,  confidence,  fear — and  that  the 
economy  cannot  be  managed  mechanis- 
tically and  will  not  suspend  its  laws  to 
accommodate  political  wishes. 

3.  We  have  learned  that  1-year  plan- 
ning leads  to  almost  as  much  confusion 
as  no  planning  at  all,  and  that  there  Is  a 
need  to  increase  public  awareness  of 
long-range  trends  and  the  consequences 
for  future  years  of  decisions  taken  now. 

My  1970  Economic  Report  reflects 
these  lessons.  The  current  actions  we  are 
taking  are  designed  to  help  the  American 
economy  regain  its  balance:  the  plans  we 
are  making  are  designed  to  build  on  that 
balance  as  our  free  economy  grows  and 
responds  to  the  needs  of  its  citizens. 

"Stability  of  economic  policy,"  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  pointed  out,  "must  always 
be  the  prime  economic  need  of  this  coun- 
try. This  stability  should  not  be  fossillza- 
tion."  Stability  is  a  means  to  an  end.  The 
end  we  seek  is  steady  growth,  predictable 
Government  action  in  maintaining  a 
sound  economic  climate,  and  constant  in- 
volvement of  the  people  in  setting  their 
own  priorities. 

Accordingly,  this  Economic  Report 
■  opens  up  the  books"  as  never  before. 

We  are  making  available  the  facts  and 
figiires  that  will  enable  the  people  to 
make  more  intelligent  judgments  about 
the  f  utiu-e.  If  we  are  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  in  this  Nation,  we  must  first 
improve  the  quality  of  debate  about  our 
national  priorities.  In  this  Report,  and 
in  the  Budget  Message,  long-range  pro- 
jections are  made  that  will  enable  the 
people  to  discuss  their  choices  more  ef- 
fectively in  the  light  of  what  Is  possible. 

In  the  real  world  of  economics,  there 
is  a  place  for  dreams — dreams  that  are 
realizable  if  we  make  the  hard  choices 
necessary  to  make  them  come  true. 

THI    T7SES   or   OUK    NATIONAL   OtrrPtTT 

We  have  placed  the  Nation's  larger 
decisions  in  the  context  of  a  picture  of  the 
total  resources  available  and  the  com- 


peting claims  upon  them.  A  summary  of 
this  analysis  is  contained  in  Chapter  3 
of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers;  I  hope  it  will  be 
studied  carefully  and  its  precedent  car- 
ried forward  in  future  years. 

That  analysis  is  neutral  about  which 
options  and  claims  should  be  chosen. 
The  purpose  of  the  analysis  is  to  help 
everyone  observe  the  discipline  of  keep- 
ing claims  and  plans  writhin  the  limits 
of  our  capacity,  and  to  make  sure  that 
excessive  claims  do  not  prevent  us  from 
achieving  our  most  important  goals. 

Even  in  our  own  highly  productive  and 
growing  economy,  resources  are  limited. 
There  will  be  competition  between  pri- 
vate and  government  uses  for  our  na- 
tional income,  competition  among  pro- 
grams within  government  budgets,  and 
competition  among  borrowers  for  the 
limited  national  savings. 

Our  problem,  in  short,  will  be  to  choose 
wisely  what  to  do  with  our  output  and  in- 
comes. Large  as  they  are.  the  claims  upon 
them,  what  people  expect  of  them,  are 
even  larger.  If  we  add  the  expenditures 
that  consumers  will  want  to  make  with 
larger  incomes;  the  investment  that  busi- 
nesses must  make  to  assure  rising  pro- 
ductivity; the  housing  construction 
needed  to  meet  the  current  shortage  and 
the  demands  of  a  growing  population 
with  rising  incomes;  the  likely  expendi- 
tures of  State  and  local  governments;  the 
costs  of  present  Federal  programs  plus 
the  proposals  already  recommended  by 
this  administration — we  find  that  the 
total  would  nearly  exhaust  the  national 
output  imtil  1975.  And  that  total  would 
not  include  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  of 
new  programs  that  are  commonly  urged 
upon  the  Government. 

We  shall  have  to  think  carefully  about 
how  to  choose  the  claims  upon  the  na- 
tional output  that  will  be  met,  since  we 
cannot  meet  them  all.  This  choice  is 
not  made  exclusively  or  even  mainly  by 
the  Federal  Government.  It  is  mostly 
made  by  the  individuals  who  produce 
the  output,  earn  the  income,  and  decide 
how  it  should  be  spent.  Nevertheless,  a 
Federal  Government  with  a  budget  of 
$200  billion  has  a  great  influence  on 
how  tlie  national  output  is  used.  This  in- 
fluence is  not  confined  to  the  output  the 
Federal  Government  uses  itself.  The 
taxes  the  Federal  Government  collects, 
the  grants  it  makes  to  State  and  local 
governments,  its  borrowing  or  repayment 
of  debt,  influence  the  purchases  of  pri- 
vate citizens  and  of  State  and  local 
governments. 

Personal  freedom  will  be  increased 
when  there  is  more  economy  in  govern- 
ment and  less  government  in  the  econ- 
omy. Economic  domination,  like  any 
other  government  domination,  is  dan- 
gerous to  a  free  society,  no  matter  how 
benevolent  its  aims.  Freedom  depends  on 
our  recognizing  the  line  between  domi- 
nation and  influence,  between  control 
and  guidance.  The  quality  of  life  in 
America  depends  on  how  wisely  we  use 
the  great  Influence  that  Government 
has. 

We  know  that  existing  programs  of 
Government  and  probable  demands  of 
the  private  sector  could  use  up  all  the 
output  we  can  produce  for  several  years 


to  come.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  can- 
not do  anything  new.  It  does  mean  that 
we  have  to  choose.  If  we  decide  to  do 
something  new.  or  something  more,  in 
one  direction  we  will  have  to  glv^e  up 
something  elsewhere.  There  Is  no  un- 
claimed peel  of  real  resources  from  which 
we  shall  be  able  to  satisfy  new  demands 
without  sacrificing  or  modifying  some 
existing  claims. 

If  we  fall  to  tailor  our  demands  con- 
sciously to  resources  available,  the  likely 
consequences  would  be  both  misdirec- 
tion of  resources  and  inf  ation.  We  have 
seen  this  in  the  past  5  years.  Beginning 
in  mid- 1965  the  Government  imposed  on 
the  economy  a  large  ir  crease  in  non- 
defense  spending  and  the  demands  of 
the  'Vietnam  war  effort.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, face  up  soon  enough  to  the  need  to 
cut  back  other  demands  by  raising  taxes 
or  by  following  an  adequately  restrictive 
monetary  policy.  Of  course,  failing  to 
take  these  steps  did  not  relieve  us  of  the 
necessity  of  cutting  b|u:k.  It  only  meant 
that  the  cutback  was  imposed  imfairly 
by  inflation,  rather  than  in  a  more 
deliberate  and  equitable  way. 

THE    PRESENT    INrLATXON 

The  Inflation  unleashed  after  mid- 
1965  had  gathered  powerful  momentum 
by  the  time  this  Administration  took  of- 
fice a  year  ago.  The  expectation  of  more 
Infiation  was  widespread,  as  was  skepti- 
cism of  the  determination  of  Govern- 
ment to  control  it.  Businesses,  anticipat- 
ing rising  prices  and  costs,  were  eager  to 
invest  as  early  as  possible  and  were  will- 
ing to  incur  high  interest  charges  that 
they  would  pay  later  in  presumably 
cheaper  dollars.  Workers  demanded  large 
wage  increases  to  catch  up  with  past  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living  and  to  keep 
up  with  expected  future  increases.  Prices 
were  being  boosted  to  catch  up  with  past 
cost  Increases  and  to  keep  up  with  the 
future. 

Inflation  was  in  full  tide. 

The  inflationary  tide  could  not  quickly 
be  turned.  At  least  it  could  not  be  turned 
quickly  without  a  serious  recession.  Such 
a  recession  would  itself  have  brought 
hardship  to  millions  of  people.  Moreover, 
it  would  have  been  another  episode  in 
the  history  of  stop-go  econc«nic  policy, 
when  the  need  was  to  introduce  an  era  of 
steadiness  in  policy  that  could  yield  sta- 
bihty  in  the  economy. 

Our  purpose  has  been  to  slow  down  the 
rapid  expansion  of  demand  firmly  and 
persistently,  but  not  to  choke  off  demand 
so  abruptly  as  to  injure  the  economy.  The 
greater  price  stability  that  all  desired 
could  not.  given  a  concern  about  unem- 
ployment, come  quickly.  This  transition 
would  take  place  in  several  steps,  each  of 
which  would  require  time,  smd  only  at 
the  end  would  increases  in  the  price  level 
slow  down. 

1969  was  a  year  of  progress  in  the  fight 
against  infiation.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  price  spiral  began,  there  was  a  sus- 
tained period  of  combined  fiscal  and 
monetary  restraint.  During  1969  the  rise 
of  Federal  expenditures  was  slowed  to 
an  increase  of  $9  billion,  compared  with 
an  annual  average  of  $20  billion  in  the  3 
preceding  years.  Instead  of  the  rising 
budget  deficits  of  earlier  years  there  was 
a  surplus  in  1969.  Instead  of  the  money 
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supplv  expanding  by  7  percent,  as  in 
1968.  It  grew  at  a  4  4-pcrcent  annual  rate 
in  Uie  first  half  oi  1969  and  at  a  0  7-per- 
cent rate  in  the  second  half 

The  growth  of  total  .spending!,  public 
and  private,  which  was  liie  dnvuK  force 
of  the  inflation,  slowed  maikedly.  from 
9  4  percent  dunng  1968  to  6  8  percent 
durint;  1969  aiid  an  annual  rate  of  4  4 
percent  in  the  foujth  quarter  of  1969 
ThLs  decline  in  the  vzrowth  of  spending 
was  inevitably  accompanied  by  what  in 
C>ctober  I  called  •slowing  pains  '  Gains 
in  real  production  slowed  dowii  Indus- 
tnal  production  declined  Profits  drifted 
lower  as  margms  were  squeezed  All  of 
these  slowir.g  pains  were  increased,  and 
the  inflation  proloaijed.  by  the  failure  of 
productivity  to  rise,  for  the  first  time  m 
mar.v  years 

And  111  the  latter  part  of  the  year  there 
were  the  first  faint  signs  of  gain  on  the 
price  front  Inst.ead  of  contmuins  to  ac- 
celerate, the  rate  of  inflation  itself  began 
to  level  out 

THE  OVTLOOlt  TOR    ISTO 

.\.s  we  enter  1970  continuation  of  a  low 
rate  of  growth  of  sales,  production,  and 
employment  for  several  months  seems 
p-'^^bable  Tliereafter.  the  performance  of 
the  t<onomy  will  depend  on  both  the  con- 
tmued  resolve  of  the  Government  and 
the  ditficult-to-predict  behavior  of  the 
private  sector 

Government  policy  must  now  avoid 
three  possible  dan>;ers  One  is  that  after 
a  bnef  lull  the  demand  for  output  would 
begin  to  rise  too  rapidly  and  rekindle  th_e 
inflationary  process,  as  happened  m  1967 
This  possibility  cannot  be  ignored  Tlie 
tax  bill  passed  in  December  reduced  rev- 
enues for  the  next  fiscal  year  by  close 
to  S3  billion,  compared  to  my  onsinal 
proposals,  requinnc  the  Administration 
to  reduce  spendini;  plans  further  in  order 
to  retain  a  surplus  Pressures  for  in- 
crea.-.ed  spending  threaten  to  shift  the 
budget  from  the  surplus  position  to  a 
deficit  by  the  latter  part  of  calendar  1970 
unless  the  responsible  fi.scal  cour.se  urued 
,  by  the  Administration  is  accepted  by  the 
■  Congress 

A  second  danger  we  must  consider  is 
that  the  mode  rate  and  necessary  slow- 
down may  become  more  severe  The 
highly  restnctive  stance  of  monetary  pol- 
icy is  one  reason  for  considering  this 
possibility  Moreover,  there  is  a  question 
whether  the  rale  of  real  output  can  long 
remam  essentiaUy  flat  without  more  ad- 
verse consequences  than  we  have  so  far 
experienced  Until  now  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  has  remained  low  partly  be- 
cause employers  have  retained  workers 
despite  crowiruj  signs  of  sluggishness  in 
sales  However,  they  may  be  unwilling  to 
do  this  for  long  with  profits  shnnking 

A  third  danger  is  that  although  the 
economy  remains  on  the  path  of  slow- 
rise,  and  avoids  either  serious  recession 
or  revived  inflation,  this  is  achieved  with 
such  tight  credit  conditions  £us  to  para- 
lyze the  housing  industry,  preventing 
needed  additions  to  the  supply  of  homes 
and  apartments  A  Federal  budget  deficit, 
which  would  require  the  Treasury  to  be- 
come again  a  net  borrower  In  the  capi- 
tal markets,  taking  funds  that  would 
otherwise  go  to  other  users,  might  bring 
this   about    This   is  one   reason   why   I 


continue  to  stress  the  Importance  of  a 
strong  budget  position 

Our  objective  is  to  avoid  these  dan- 
gers as  we  achieve  stability  A  necessary 
condition  for  doing  this  is  to  keep  the 
Federal  budget  in  balance  m  the  coming 
fiscal  year 

A  prudent  fiscal  policy,  avoidinu  the 
nsks  of  returning  to  budget  deficit,'^,  and 
a  prudent  monetary  policy,  avoiding  the 
nsks  of  overly  loni;  and  overly  severe  re- 
straint. ofTer  the  best  promise  of  reliev- 
ing .-train.s  and  distortions  in  financial 
market^.,  bringing  interest  rates  down, 
and  encouraging  a  siLstainable  and 
orderly  forward  movement  of  the  econ- 
omy 

After  some  months  of  slow  expansion 
of  sales,  output,  and  employnieiit,  which 
.seems  likely,  a  moderately  quicker  pace 
later  m  the  year  would  be  consistent  with 
continued  progress  in  reducmii  tlie  rate 
of  inflation 

The  goal  of  [xjlicy  should  therefore  be 
nioderatelv  more  rapid  economic  expan- 
sion in  the  latter  part  of  1970  than  we 
have  recently  been  experiencing  or  expect 
for  several  months  ahead  Keeping  the 
Federal  budget  m  balance  as  I  have  rec- 
ommended, and  a  moderate  degree  of 
monetary  restraint  will  help  achieve  this 
result  This  combination  of  policies 
would  also  jx^rmit  residential  construc- 
tion to  revive  and  begin  a  rise  toward  the 
path  of  housebuilding  required  by  our 
growing  number  of  families  needing 
homes  and  apartments 

As  far  as  can  now  be  foreseen,  this  pat- 
tern of  development  through  the  year 
could  be  achieved  with  a  gross  national 
product  for  1970  of  about  $985  billion 
This  would  be  5' J  percent  above  that  for 
1969  A  slowdown  in  the  rate  of  increase 
of  consimier  prices  is  a  reasonable  ex- 
{>ectation  m  this  economic  outlook 

An  unfortunate  cost  of  having  allowed 
the  inflation  to  run  for  so  long  is  that  it 
courUs  the  risk  of  some  rise  in  unemploy- 
ment The  policy  of  firm  and  persistent 
disinflation  on  which  we  have  embarked, 
however,  holds  out  the  best  hope  of  keep- 
ing that  risk  low 

This  rusk  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
promptly  enacting  the  legislation  this 
Administration  has  recommended  for 
manpower  training  unemployment  com- 
pensation, and  welfare  systems 

The  proposed  Manpower  Training  Act 
would  not  only  bring  about  belter  plan- 
ning and  management  of  training  pro- 
grams It  would  also  trigger  an  automatic 
increase  in  appropriations  for  these  pro- 
grams if  the  national  unemployment  rate 
reaches  4  5  percent  for  3  consecutive 
months 

The  unemployment  compensation  leg- 
i.,lation  would  increase  coverage,  en- 
courage States  to  improve  benefits,  and 
provide  for  Federal  financing  of  extended 
benefits  if  unemployment  of  insured 
workers  exceeds  4  r,  percent  for  3  con- 
secutive months 

The  Proposed  Family  Assistance  Pro- 
gram would  provide  income  support  for 
poor  families  with  children,  whether 
headed  by  a  male  or  a  female,  while  pro- 
viding strong  incentives  and  assistance 
for  those  who  can  do  so  to  find  and  ac- 
cept employment 

Because  our  expanding  and  dynamic 


economv  must  have  strong  and  innova- 
tive financial  institutions  if  our  national 
savings  are  to  be  utilized  effectively.  I 
shall  appoint  a  commission  to  study  our 
financial  structure  and  make  recommen- 
dations to  me  for  needed  changes 

In  1970.  we  are  feeling  the  postponed 
pinch  of  the  late  sixties.  If  responsible 
policies  had  been  followed  then,  the 
problems  of  1970  would  be  much  easier. 
But  we  cannol  undo  the  errors  of  the 
past  We  have  no  choice  now  but  to  cor- 
rect them,  and  to  avoid  repeating  them. 

STRENCTHENINl.   THE   WORLD  LCONOMV 

Tlie  achievement  of  greater  balance 
and  stability  in  our  ow  n  economy  is  also 
important  for  international  finance  and 
trade  The  dollar  is  not  only  our  cur- 
rency; It  provides  the  principal  vehicle 
for  world  trade  and  paymmt-s.  We  are 
the  worlds  largest  exporter  and  un- 
porter,  and  instability  in  tlie  United 
Slates — whether  it  involves  infiation  or 
recession— has  unsettling  elTects  on  the 
world  economy  Infiationary  pressures 
aiismg  in  the  United  Stales  have  added 
to  inflationary  problems  m  other  coun- 
tries in  recent  years  The  long  inflation 
has  also  weakened  our  trading  position. 
Howe\er,  with  the  restraining  of  exces- 
sive demand  m  1969.  the  deterioration 
in  our  trade  balance  has  been  arrested. 
I  am  particularly  gratified  to  note  im- 
provements in  the  international  mone- 
tary scene  during  the  past  year  with 
the  introduction  of  Special  Drawing 
Rights  and  with  the  realignment  of  sev- 
eral important  currencies.  In  coopera- 
ti'jn  with  other  countries,  we  are  actively 
investigating  other  ways  to  make  the 
international  monetary  system  more 
stable  and  orderly,  and  to  give  more  at- 
tention to  international  coordination 
and  synchronization  in  the  management 
ot  domestic  economic  policies. 

Although  a  high  and  rising  level  of 
international  trade  can  add  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  United  States  and  other 
countries,  imports  from  time  to  time 
may  cause  domestic  dislocations.  Since 
the  gains  from  international  trade  are 
enjoyed  by  the  country  as  a  whole,  it  is 
appropriate  that  the  costs  of  trade-as- 
sociated dislocations  be  spread  more 
evenly  The  trade  bill  presented  to  the 
Congress  in  November  cx)ntains  practical 
adjustment  assistance  and  escape-clause 
provisions  that  would  soften  the  impact 
of  import  competition  in  cases  where  it 
harms  our  own  workingmen.  It  also  in- 
cludes the  repeal  of  the  American  selling 
price  method  of  tariff  evaluation,  a  step 
which  is  important  in  reducing  the  non- 
tariff  barriers  to  U.S.  exports. 

Trade  is  vital  to  the  progress  of  the 
less  developed  countries  of  the  world. 
With  other  indu.stnalized  nations,  the 
United  States  is  exploring  ways  of  en- 
abling less  developed  nations  to  partici- 
pate more  in  the  growing  volume  of  in- 
ternational trade 

SEVEN    BASIC    PRINCIPLES 

Since  this  is  my  first  Economic  Report, 
It  IS  m  order  for  me  to  set  out  the  ba.sic 
principles  that  will  continue  to  guide  the 
management  of  economic  policy  in  my 
Administration; 

First,  the  integrity  and  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  must  be  assured.  To 
re-create  confidence  m  a  secure  future. 
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we  mu.^t  achieve  that  reasonable  stability 
of  the  price  level  which  has  been  so 
severely  eroded  since  mid-1965.  The  un- 
fairness of  a  steeply  rising  cost  of  living 
must    not    again    be    inflicted    on    this 

Nation. 

Second,  our  economic  policy  must  con- 
tinue to  cjnphasizc  a  high  utilization  of 
the  Sati07is  vraductiic  resources.  We 
must  maintain  a  vigorous  and  expanding 
economy  to  provide  jobs  for  our  growing 
labor  force. 

Third,  ur  must  achieve  a  steadier  and 
more  evenhanded  management  of  our 
economic  policies.  Business  and  labor 
cannot  plan,  and  consumers  and  home- 
buyers  cannot  effectively  manage  their 
affairs,  when  Government  alternates  be- 
tween keeping  first  the  accelerator  and 
then  the  brake  pedal  to  the  floor. 

Fourth.  Government  must  say  what  it 
means  and  mean  what  it  says.  Economic 
credibility  is  the  basis  for  confidence, 
and  confidence  in  turn  is  the  basis  for  an 
ongoing  prosperity. 

Fifth,  we  must  preserve  and  sustain 
the  free  market  economy  in  order  to 
raise  the  standard  of  living  of  every 
American.  The  most  basic  Improvement 
in  our  national  life  during  the  last  three 
decades  has  come  through  the  doubling 
of  real  purchasing  power  that  our  free 
competitive  economy  has  delivered  to 
the  average  American  family.  No  Gov- 
ernment programs  during  that  period 
begin  to  approach  this  doubling  of  real 
income  per  family  as  a  source  of  our 
improving  economic  well-being.  Gov- 
ernment now  has  both  the  ability  and 
the  duty  to  sustain  a  general  climate  for 
stability  and  growth,  but  it  must  do  so 
in  the  firm  conviction  that  only  a  free 
economy  provides  maximum  scope  for 
the  knowledge,  innovativeness.  and 
creative  powers  of  each  individual. 

Sixth,  we  must  involve  the  American 
people  in  setting  goals  and  priorities  by 
providing  accurate,  credible  data  on  the 
long-range  choices  open  to  them,  mak- 
ing possible  much  better  informed  pub- 
lic discussion  about  using  the  resources 
we  will  have  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
future.  The  1970  Armual  Report  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  is  a  long 
first  step  in  that  direction. 

Finally,  the  free  economy  of  the  fu- 
ture will  rest  squarely  on  the  foundation 
of  genuinely  equal  opportunity  for  all. 
Some,  because  of  race  or  national  ori- 
gin, find  themselves  situated  far  back  of 
the  starting  line  in  our  economy.  Others 
by  the  happenstance  of  health,  acci- 
dental injury,  education,  or  economic 
background  are  unable  to  participate 
fully  in  our  economic  life:  still  others 
become  casualties  of  obsolete  skills.  We 
are  deeply  committed  to  make  a  reality 
of  the  promise  of  an  equal  opportunity 
in  life,  so  that  the  fruits  of  our  economic 
progress  and  abundance  will  become 
available  to  all.  The  national  conscience 
demands  it.  human  dignity  requires  it, 
and  our  free  and  open  economic  system 
cannot  be  fully  effective  without  it. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House.  February  2. 1970. 


EGG  PRODUCTS  INSPECTION  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    that    the    Senate 


proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  630,  Senate  biU  2116. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  BILL  Clerk.  S.  2116,  to  provide 
for  the  inspection  of  certain  egg  prod- 
ucts by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; restriction  on  the  disposition  of 
certain  qualities  of  eggs;  uniformity  of 
standards  for  eggs  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce;  and  cooperation  with 
State  agencies  in  administration  of  this 
act;  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  S.  2116 
prohibits  the  distribution  of  unwhole- 
some shell  eggs  or  their  use  in  food  prod- 
ucts, and  provides  for  mandatory  con- 
tinuous inspection  of  egg  products  proc- 
essing plants. 

The  bill  would  generally  require  plants 
processing  egg  products  for  interstate, 
foreign,  or  intrastate  commerce  to  op- 
erate under  continuous  inspection  of 
USDA,  except  those  exempted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  USDA  inspected  egg  products 
would  have  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  concerning  adulteration, 
pasteurization,  and  the  labeling  and 
packaging  requirements  to  be  prescribed 
by  regulations  under  the  bill. 

The  USDA  would  cooperate  with 
States  in  administering  such  provisions 
and  fully  reimburse  the  States  for  their 
assistance. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be 
authorized  to  exempt  egg  products  proc- 
essing at  plants  where  the  facilities  and 
operating  procedures  meet  sanitary 
standards  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  and  where  the  eggs  received  or 
used  by  such  plants  meet  the  U.S.  con- 
sumer grades  for  shell  eggs. 

The  USDA  would  inspect  such  plants 
on  a  periodic  basis,  and  they  would  also 
be  subject  to  applicable  local.  State,  and 
other  Federal  laws. 

The  bill  also  affects  shell  eggs  by  pro- 
hibiting producers,  shell  egg  plant  oper- 
ators, and  other  persons  from  selling  or 
offering  for  sale  or  otherwise  distributing 
in  interstate,  foreign,  or  intrastate  com- 
merce any  restricted  eggs — that  is.  dirty, 
check,  leaker,  incubator  reject,  loss,  or 
inedible — capable  of  use  as  human  food, 
except  as  authorized  by  regulations  of  the 
Secretary,  or  as  exempted  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  guarantee  that 
consumers  will  receive  wholesome  eggs 
and  egg  products  by  controlling  the  use 
of  restricted  eggs  and  by  continuing  the 
grading  of  eggs. 

Clean  and  sound  shell  eggs  are  not  a 
public  health  problem  but  eggs  classified 
as  leakers,  checks,  dirties,  inedible,  loss. 
and  incubator  rejects  are  frequently  car- 
riers of  salmonellae  and  other  bacteria. 
Salmonellosis  is  one  of  the  major  food- 
borne  illnesses  affecting  man  and  the 
program  authorized  by  S.  2116  should  go 
far  in  removing  this  source  of  infection. 
The  cost  of  inspection,  except  for  over- 
time and  holiday  work  in  official  plants. 
would  be  borne  by  the  United  States,  and 
would  be  about  $5  million  annually. 


Mr.  President,  this  bill  was  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry unanimously.  There  was  virtually 
no  objection  to  it. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Mirmesota  'Mr.  Mond.'\lei  has  an  amend- 
ment which  he  proposes  to  offer.  I  have 
discussed  this  with  him  and  also  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  If  the 
Senator  will  offer  his  amendment  at  this 
time.  I  shall  be  happy  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  as  follows: 

On  page  24.  strike  out  Unes  11.  12.  and  13. 

On  page  24,  line  14.  strike  out  "(ci"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(b)  ". 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
vision which  the  amendment  would 
strike  from  the  bill  is  only  three  lines 
long  and  was  inserted  as  a  sort  of  escape 
or  contingency  provision  in  the  event 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
found  it  desirable,  later  on,  to  utilize 
further  exemptions  to  those  already  pro- 
vided in  the  bill.  I  believe  the  best  pro- 
cedure now  is  to  strike  the  proposed  gen- 
eral exemption  authority  by  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  and  then  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
sponsor  of  what.  I  believe,  was  the  first 
egg  inspection  bill — S.  383.  90th  Con- 
gress— I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Agricul- 
tiue  Committee  has  reported  a  bill  which 
covers  egg  products. 

The  measure  does  not  include  manda- 
tory inspection  of  shell  eggs.  I  believe  we 
will  discover  that  some  type  of  legisla- 
tion is  needed  in  this  field  as  well.  Since 
I  am  no  longer  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  I  am  frank  to 
confess  that  I  have  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  focus  adequately  on  this  problem 
area.  I  understand  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  be  considering  this 
problem  and  I  would  hope  the  conferees 
would  be  receptive  to  a  broader  bill  if 
the  House  shoiild  enact  one. 

The  committee  bill  does  propose  to  deal 
with  the  veiy  important  area  of  processed 
eggs  and  I  believe  it  is  vital  that  we  dea- 
effectively  with  this  inital  area  as  the 
Congress  earlier  dealt  with  red  m3at  and 
poultry. 

The  record  is  clear  that  egg  products 
are  among  the  leading  sources  of  sal- 
monellosis, one  of  the  major  foodborne 
illnesses  affecting  humans.  And  State  ac- 
tivities to  protect  the  consumer  from  this 
widespread,  and  sometimes  fatal,  illness 
are  virtually  nonexistent.  In  1968.  only 
18  States  had  specific  egg  products  laws 
and  no  State  required  continuous 
inspection. 

Thus,  it  is  very  important  to  have  a 
good,  strong  Federal  program.  At  pres- 
ent, the  volimtary  Federal  program  fails 
to  cover  a  substantial  segment  of  the  egg 
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processing   industry     I    believe   that   S 
J 116  would  permit  a  good  Federal  pro- 
gram  but.    unfortunately    it    would   not 
assure  it 

The  prcblcm  is  in  the  unprecedented 
grant  ^.i  exemption  authority  which 
v.ould  be  ijiven  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Section  13' a'  of  the  bill— be- 
mnnini:  on  pane  22 — sets  out  a  number 
of  quite  specific  exemptions  which  the 
Secretary  would  be  permitted  to  grant: 
First,  the  sale  or  ase  of  .^hell  eggs 
which  c?ntain  no  more  -restricted'  eggs 
than  are  allowed  by  u.lerances  in  the 
tfTicial  consumer  grade  standards; 

Second,  egg  processing  at  plants  which 
use  onlv  consumer-grade  eggs; 

Third,  --ale  of  shell  eggs  by  producers 
from  their  own  flocks  directly  to  house- 
hold coii-umers. 

Fourth  processing  and  sale  of  egg 
products  by  producers  from  their  own 
flocks  directly  to  household  consumers, 
and 

Fifth,  sale  Oi"  shell  eggs  by  packers  on 
their  own  premises  directly  to  household 
consumer^ 

Mr  President,  these  are  quite  ext«n- 
sr.e  exemption  authorities  As  the  prin- 
cipal author  of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act 
of  1967  and  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Whole- 
some Poultrv  Act  of  1968.  I  can  attest 
that  the-^e  exemption^,  go  beyond  those 
in  the  other  programs  For  example. 
>lauglite:;ng  of  animals  by  an  owiier  ls 
exempt  from  the  inspection  provisions  of 
'.he  Meat  Act  only  if  the  meat  is  to  be 
used  by  the  owner  himself  But  here  we 
have  exemptions  which  permit  egg  pro- 
ducers or  packers  to  sell  eggs  which  are 
not  inspected. 

What  I  must  object  to  Is  the  granting 
of  a  further  exempUon  authority  in  sec- 
tion 15  b'  which  IS  so  broad  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  itself,  has 
described  it  as  a  ■blanket'  exemption 
authority  Under  it,  the  Secretary  may, 
bv  reguJauon,  "provide  other  exemptions 
whenever  he  finds  that  such  action  will 
be  consistent  with  effectuating  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act  ■■  These  other  exemp- 
tions 8u-e  nowhere  specified 

The  legislative  histoo'  stirroundlng  thla 
provision  gives  us  no  basis  for  confi- 
dence in  Its  wise  use  In  its  November  13. 
1969,  report  to  the  committee  on  the  bill, 
the  Department  made  no  reference  to  the 
provision  Not  even  in  the  detailed  sum- 
mau7  of  the  bill,  which  was  attached  to 
the  report,  did  the  Department  mention 
this  blank-check  exemption  power  Sun- 
ilarly.  m  testifying  before  the  committee 
on  November  14,  Assistant  Secretary 
Lyng  gave  no  reasons  for  needing  such 
unprecedented  discretionarj-  authority 
~The  Department  finally  commented  on 
this  provlslo  briefly  ir.  a  statement  filed 
with  the  committee,  comparing  S  2116 
with  H  R  14687,  a  c  jmprehen.'.ive  egg 
8Uid  egg  products  bill  introduced  in  the 
House  b>  Messrs  Purcell,  Foley,  and 
SMrrH  of  Iowa  On  page  69  of  the  com- 
mitt«es  hearings,  on  S  2116.  the  Depart- 
ment stated,  m  part: 

We  believe  that  this  hiantet  exemption 
authority  i-s  conatructl»e  and  should  not  be 
deleted  Many  marketing  and  handling  opera- 
tions of  shall  eggs  would  be  subject  to  na- 
tional reg'Jlatlon  for  the  first  time  It  U  Im- 
possible to  predict  if  certain  other  exemp- 
tions might  be  desirable  and  helpful  within 
the  purposes  of  the  Act 


What  other  exemptions  would  be 
desirable  and  helpfuP  The  Department 
does  not  tell  a>  I  believe  the  Congress 
has  not  only  the  right,  but  the  obligation. 
to  find  out  before  it  gives  the  Department 
this  kind  of  power. 

In  what  appears  to  be  a  case  of  exemp- 
tion overkill,  the  Department  has  an- 
other broad  grant  of  authority  in  sec- 
tion 8a"  1'  of  the  bill— page  1.5  Here 
the  sale  of  restricted  eggs  is  prohibited 
except  as  authorized  by  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  "  under  conditions  to  as- 
sure that  only  wholesome  eggs  are  used 
as  food  Is  not  this  general  authority 
adequate  to  fill  any  gaps  left  in  the  five 
specific  exemptions  permitted  under 
section  15'ai  ? 

Perhaps  there  would  be  some  justifica- 
tion for  the  blanket  exemption  authority 
if  It  were  needed  in  the  early  months  of 
the  new  program  There  may  well  be 
some  problem  in  applying  all  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  promptly  Under  sec- 
tion 27,  It  is  provided  that  the  egg 
products  program  takes  effect  In  only  6 
months 

But  the  bill  already  protects  the  De- 
partment against  any  need  for  precipi- 
tate enforcement  Section  15'a'i6i 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  defer  initia- 
tion of  the  entire  egg  products  in.spection 
program  for  such  period  of  time  during 
the  initiation  of  operations  '  as  he  "de- 
termines that  It  is  impracticable  to  pro- 
vide inspection  '  So  the  blanket  exemp- 
tions authority  is  not  needed  for  getting 
the  program  started  smoothly 

Here,  too,  the  specific  exemption  au- 
thority which  Congress  would  grant 
for  the  initiation  period  is  far  broader 
than  in  previous  sUtutes  The  compara- 
ble provision  in  the  origmal  poultry 
inspection  program  of  1957  was  limited 
to  2  years  In  both  the  Wholesale  Meat 
and  Poultry-  AcUs  of  1967  and  1968.  the 
ph&se-in  period  for  mtrastate  coverage 
was  2  years  with  a  possible  1  years 
extension 

Mr  President,  what  this  bolls  down 
to  IS  a  case  of  quite  understandable, 
bureaucratic  interest  in  maximum  ad- 
ministrative flexibility  and  convenience. 
But  the  Congress  is  being  asked  to  sign 
a  blank  check  simply  because  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  finds  it  "im- 
possible to  predict"  what  other  situa- 
tions might  lead  it  to  grant  additional 
exemptions. 

I  believe  that  Congress  should  not 
abdicate  Its  responsibility  for  assuring 
adequate  consumer  protection  m  this 
important  area  by  giving  the  Depart- 
ment such  broad  authority  to  reshape 
the  program  which  we  are  enacting.  I 
do  not  question  the  motives  or  the  In- 
tentions of  the  Department  I  do,  how- 
ever, question  Its  judgment  in  seeking 
such  unprecedented  powers  with  so  little 
explanation  or  justification 

I  urge  that  section  15' b)  be  stricken 
from  the  bill 

The  PRESEDENG  OFFICER  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  AIKEN  Mr  President.  I  send 
SIX  amendments  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
they  be  stated  They  are  st'ictly  tech- 
nical,  as   prepar.'d  by   the     tafT  of  the 


Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
None  of  them  in  any  way  changes  the 
meaning  or  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

The  Bill  Clerk  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  'Mr  Aiken  '  proposes  the  fol- 
lowing amendments; 

On  pige  19.  line  4  at  the  beginning  of  the 
line  insert  'Eggs  ano" 

On  p.ige  19,  Hue  13.  at  Ihe  beginning  of 
the  Hue.  insert     restricted" 

On  page  22  line  2.  strike  -1114  '  and  In.-erl 
■■1112' 

On  p.ige  22.  after  the  word  "Secretary' 
In  line  5,  and  after  the  'word  "SecreUiry"  in 
line  11  insert  ■■(){  .Acrlcullure  or  Secretary 
of   Health    Education    and   Welfare" 

On  page  25.  line  8  aftei  the  word  proc- 
essed insert  under  .m  approved  contlnuou.s 
inspection  system  of  the  government  of  tlu- 
foreign  country  of  origin  or  subdivision 
there<jl' 

On  pane  .IS.  line  8  after  word  "regulate" 
insert  '■offlcial '. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc.  And,  without  objection, 
the  amendments  are  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  We.st  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unammous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  'Mr.  Dolei  relating  to  the 
Improvement  of  the  quality  of  egg  pro- 
duction. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statxmint  bt  Sknatoh  Douc 
In  today's  economy,  we  hear  many  suc- 
ceea  stories  concerning  business  growi-th  and 
production  efficiencies.  One  of  the  leaders  in 
these  areas  has  been  the  poultry  industry 
and  Its  egg  proceesors.  This  Industry  has  de- 
veloped efficient  production  methods  and  is 
now  concerned  with  Improving  and  guaran- 
teeing the  quality  of  Its  production  The 
Industry  Indicated  Its  interest  In  such  self- 
improvement  when  Milton  J.  Chamberlain 
testified  t>efore  the  Committee  on  Agrlcul- 
tur»  and  Forestry  on  S  2118  Mr  Chamber- 
lain represented  the  Institute  of  American 
Poultry  Industries,  the  National  Egg  Coun- 
cU.  and  16  other  organizations  repreeentlng 
statewide  associations  of  egg  and  poultry 
producers 

I  would  submit  my  endorsement  of  S  2116 
in  the  words  of  Mr  Chamberlain  from  the 
text  of  hU  testimony  before  the  committee: 
■'The  bill  Is  a  sound  and  w^orkable  meas- 
ure to  provide  for  the  Inspection  and  regu- 
laUon  of  eggs  and  egg  products  ' 

With  such  Indication  of  cooperation  from 
the  Industry  Involved,  It  seems  apparent  this 
win  be  a  highly  efficient  working  piece  of 
legislation,  providing  new  consumer  protec- 
tion at  a  minimal  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 
I   urge  Senators  to  support  the  bill 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  might 
add  one  more  thing.  I  have  had  an  in- 
quiry from  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
I  Mr.  FoNC  I  as  to  the  effect  of  the  bill 
on  the  Importation  of  so-called  thou- 
sand-year-old eggs. 

I  can  assure  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
that  the  pending  bill  will  have  no  effect 
on  thousand-year-old  egg  Imports.  I  do 
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not  kno'.v  -u't  what  kind  of  food  prod- 
uct they  are  classified  as  noiJi',  but  the 
per.du.i;  biV.  does  not  affect  them  in  any 
wr.v 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  t(>  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  n>  furtacr  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed. M:e  question  is  on  the  en^ross- 
r.ep'  snd  thud  rcadinp  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  readinr.  was  read  the  third 
tune,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2116 
An  .'^ct  to  provide  for  the  inspection  of  cer- 
!a.a    egg    products    by    the    United    States 
Ut-partnient  of  Agriculture,   restriction  on 
t!ie  dup'^-.tion  of  cert-un  qualities  of  eggs; 
unif>  rnu'.y  of  standards  for  eggs  In  Inter- 
state or  loreign  conunerce:    and  coopera- 
11' .n  With  St.it?  agencies  In  administration 
ci  ihi;.  A.-;,  und  for  other  purposes 
Be  n    vnacied   by  the  Senate  and   House 
of  Repi^c'iratiics  of  the   United  States  of 
Am'  'Jca    in    Cungresx   ai>,einbled.   That   this 
Act  may  be  cued  as  the     Egg  Products  lu- 
speilion  Act'  . 

I  I'CISLATIVE    FINDING 

Srr  2  Eggi  and  egg  prodticts  are  an  im- 
port.tir  source  of  the  Nation's  total  supply 
c  f  Icod.  and  .tre  used  in  food  in  various 
forms.  They  are  consumed  throughout  the 
Natio:.  and  the  major  portion  thereof  moves 
in  Interstate  or  fc  reign  commerce.  It  Is  es- 
sent..il,  m  the  public  Interest,  that  the 
nea'.th  and  welfare  of  consumers  be  pro- 
tected by  the  adoption  of  measures  pre- 
scribed here'.n  for  assuring  that  eggs  and 
egg  prxlucts  distributed  to  them  and  used 
n  product-  consumed  by  them  are  whole- 
some o'J-VPr\vi.~e  not  adulterated,  and  prop- 
erly lal)elcd  rind  packaged  Lack  of  effective 
repuUtion  for  the  handling  or  dlsp)ositlon 
of  unwiiolesome.  otherwise  adulterated,  or 
Improperly  labeled  or  packaged  egg  products 
and  cerui.n  qualities  of  eggs  Is  injurious  to 
the  public  welfare  and  destroys  markets  for 
wlioles-iuie.  net  adulterated,  and  properly 
Libeled  .inrl  p..ckaged  eggs  and  egg  products 
and  re.i.i'.ts  in  sundry  losses  to  producers 
and  prore5>ors.  as  well  as  injury  to  con- 
suii-.er?  Unwholesome,  otherwise  adulter- 
ated or  improperly  labeled  or  packaged 
product-s  cai:  be  sold  at  lower  prices  and 
cm. pete  unfairly  with  the  wholesome,  not 
adulterated  and  properly  labeled  and  pack- 
aiced  products,  to  the  detriment  of  consum- 
ers and  the  public  generally.  It  Is  hereby 
found  th.it  a;i  egg  products  and  the  quali- 
ties of  eggs  which  are  regulated  under  this 
Act  are  either  In  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, cr  substantially  affect  such  com- 
merce, and  that  regulation  by  the  Secretary 
r>f  Acr: ."uUure  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  :ind  Welfare,  and  cooperation  by 
the  Sta'es  and  other  Jurisdictions,  as  con- 
temp'.ated  by  this  Act.  are  appropriate  to 
preven-  and  eliminate  burdens  upon  such 
c  )nimerce.  1 1  effectively  regulate  such  com- 
n-.erce.  and  to  protect  the  health  and  welfare 
of  coiu timers. 

DECLARATION    OP    POLICY 

Sec  3  1-^  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
uf  the  Congress  to  provide  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  certain  egg  products,  restrictions  upon 
the  disposition  of  certain  qualities  of  eggs, 
and  uniformity  of  standards  for  eggs,  and 
oiher*l5e  regnlate  the  processing  and  dls- 
trlbutl>>r.  of  eggs  and  egg  products  as  here- 
ln.ifter  prescribed  to  prevent  the  movement 
or  sale  far  human  food,  of  eggs  and  egg  prod- 
ucts which  are  adulterated  or  mlsbranded  or 
otherwise  in  violation  of  this  Act. 

DEFINTnONS 

Sec  4  For  purjxMes  of  this  Act — 
lai  The  term  "adtUterated"  applies  to  any 
egg  or  egg   product  under  one  or  more  of 

the  following  circumstances — 
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(1)  If  It  bears  or  contains  any  potsoiums 
or  deleterious  substance  which  may  render 
it  injurious  to  health;  but  In  case  the  sub- 
stance is  not  an  added  substance,  such  arti- 
cle shall  not  be  considered  adulterated  under 
this  clause  If  the  quantity  of  such  substance 
In  or  on  such  article  does  not  ordinarily 
render  It  injurious  to  health; 

(2)  (A)  if  It  bears  or  contains  any  added 
|x>lsonous  or  adde<l  deleterious  substance 
(other  tlian  one  which  Is  (i)  a  pesticide 
chemical  in  or  on  a  raw  agricultural  cam- 
modlty:  (11)  a  food  additive;  or  (ill)  a  color 
additive)  which  may,  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  Secretary,  make  such  article  unfit  for 
human  food; 

(B)  If  it  Is,  in  whole  or  in  part,  a  raw 
agricultural  commodity  and  such  commodity 
bears  or  contains  a  pesticide  chemical  which 
is  unsafe  within  the  meaning  of  section  408 
of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act; 

(C)  if  it  bears  or  contains  any  food  ad- 
ditive which  Is  unsafe  within  the  meaning 
cf  section  409  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act; 

(D)  If  It  bears  or  contains  any  color  ad- 
ditive which  Is  unsafe  within  the  meaning 
of  section  706  of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act:  Provided,  That  an  article 
which  is  not  otherwise  deemed  adulterated 
under  clause  (B),  (C),  or  (D)  shall  never- 
theless be  deemed  adulterated  If  use  of  the 
pesticide  chemical,  food  additive,  or  color 
additive.  In  or  on  such  article.  Is  prohibited 
by  regulations  of  the  Secretary  in  ofEclal 
plants; 

(3)  If  It  consists  in  whole  or  In  part  of  any 
filthy,  putrid,  or  decomposed  substance,  or 
If  it  Is  otherwise  unfit  for  human  food; 

(4)  If  It  has  been  prepared,  packaged,  or 
held  under  Insanitary  conditions  whereby  It 
may  have  become  contaminated  with  filth, 
or  whereby  It  may  have  been  rendered  in- 
jurious to  health; 

(5)  if  it  is  an  egg  which  has  been  sub- 
jected to  Incubation  or  the  product  of  any 
egg  wtilch  has  been  subjected  to  incubation; 

(6)  if  its  container  is  composed,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  of  any  polsonotis  or  deleterious 
substance  which  may  render  the  contents 
Injurious  to  health; 

(7)  if  it  has  been  intentionally  subjected 
to  radiation,  unless  the  use  of  the  radiation 
was  in  conformity  with  a  regulation  or  ex- 
emption m  effect  pursuant  to  section  409 
of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act; 
or 

(8)  if  any  valuable  constituent  has  been 
In  whole  or  In  part  omitted  or  abstracted 
therefrom;  or  If  any  substance  has  been  sub- 
stituted, wholly  or  in  part  therefor;  or  if 
damage  or  inferiority  has  been  concealed  in 
any  manner;  or  if  any  substance  has  been 
added  thereto  or  mixed  or  packed  therewith 
so  as  to  increase  its  bulk  or  weight,  or  reduce 
Its  quality  or  strength,  or  make  it  appear 
better  or  of  greater  value  than  It  is. 

(b)  The  term  "capable  of  use  as  human 
food"  shall  apply  to  any  egg  or  egg  product, 
unless  It  is  denatured,  or  otherwise  identi- 
fied, as  required  by  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  to  deter  its  use  as  human 
food. 

(c)  The  term  "commerce"  means  inter- 
state, foreign,  or  Intrastate  oonimerce. 

(d)  The  term  "container"  or  "package"  in- 
cludes any  box.  can,  tin,  plastic,  or  other 
receptacle,  wrapper,  or  cover. 

(1)  The  term  "immediate  container" 
means  any  consumer  package:  or  any  other 
container  in  which  egg  products,  not  con- 
sumer packaged,  are  packed. 

(2)  The  term  "shipping  container"  means 
any  container  used  in  packaging  a  product 
packed  In  an  immediate  container. 

(e)  The  term  "egg  handler"  means  any 
person  who  engages  in  any  business  In  com- 
merce which  Involves  buying  or  selling  any 
eggs  (as  a  poultry  producer  or  otherwise), 
or  processing  any  egg  products,  or  otherwise 


using  any  eggs  in  the  preparation  of  human 
food. 

(f)  The  term  "egg  product"  means  any 
dried,  frozen,  or  liquid  eggs,  with  or  without 
added  Ingredients,  excepting  products  which 
contain  eggs  only  In  a  relatively  small  pro- 
portion or  historically  have  not  been,  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  considered  by 
consumers  as  products  of  the  egg  food  in- 
dustry, and  wtUch  may  be  exempted  by  the 
Secretary  under  such  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe  to  assure  that  the  egg  Ingredients 
are  not  adulterated  and  such  products  are 
not  represented  as  egg  products. 

(g)  The  term  "egg"  means  the  shell  egg 
of  the  domesticated  chicken,  tvirkey,  duck, 
goose,  or  guinea. 

( 1 )  The  term  "check"  means  an  egg  that 
has  a  broken  shell  or  crack  in  the  shell  but 
has  its  shell  membranes  intact  and  con- 
tents not  leaking. 

(2)  The  term  "clean  and  sound  shell  egg" 
means  any  egg  whose  shell  is  free  of  ad- 
hering dirt  or  foreign  material  and  is  not 
cracked  or  broken. 

(3)  The  term  "dirty  egg"  means  an  egg 
that  has  a  shell  that  is  unbroken  and  has 
adhering  dirt  or  foreign   material. 

(4i  T^e  term  "Incubator  reject"  means  an 
egg  that  has  been  subjected  to  incubation 
and  has  been  removed  from  Incubation  dur- 
ing the  hatching  operations  as  Infertile 
or  otherwise  unhatchable. 

(5)  The  term  "Inedible"  means  eggs  of 
the  following  descriptions:  black  rots,  yel- 
low rots,  white  rots,  mixed  rots  (addled 
eggs),  sour  eggs,  eggs  with  green  whites, 
eggs  with  stuck  yolks,  moldy  eggs,  musty 
eggs,  eggs  showing  blood  rings,  and  eggs 
containing  embryo  chicks  (at  or  beyond  the 
blood  ring  stage) . 

(6)  The  term  "leaker"  means  an  egg  that 
has  a  crack  or  break  in  the  shell  and  shell 
membranes  to  the  extent  that  the  egg  con- 
tents are  exposed  or  are  exuding  or  free  to 
exude  through  the  shell. 

(7)  The  term  "loss"  means  an  egg  that 
is  unfit  for  human  food  because  it  is  smashed 
or  broken  so  that  its  contents  are  leaking; 
or  overheated,  frozen,  or  contaminated;  or 
an  incubator  reject;  or  because  it  contains 
a  bloody  white,  large  meat  spots,  a  large 
quantity  of  blood,  or  other  foreign  mate- 
rial. 

(8)  The  term  "restricted  egg"  means  any 
check,  dirty  egg.  Incubator  reject,  inedible, 
leaker,  or  loss. 

(h)  The  term  "Fair  Packaging  and  La- 
beling Act"  means  the  Act  so  entitled,  ap- 
proved November  3,  1966  (80  Stat.  1296), 
and  Acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supplemen- 
tary thereto. 

(1)  The  term  "Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act"  means  the  Act  so  entitled, 
approved  June  25.  1938  (52  Stat.  1040),  and 
Acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary 
thereto. 

(J)  The  term  "Inspection"  means  the  ap- 
plication of  such  Inspection  methods  and 
techniques  as  are  deemed  necessary  by  the 
responsible  Secretary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

(k)  The  term  "inspector"  means: 

(1)  any  employee  or  official  of  the  United 
States  Government  authorized  to  inspect 
eggs  or  egg  products  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act;  or 

(2)  any  employee  or  official  of  the  govern- 
ment of  any  State  or  local  Jurisdiction  au- 
thorized by  the  Secretary  to  inspect  eggs  or 
egg  products  under  the  authority  of  this  act, 
under  an  agreement  entered  into  between  the 
Secretary  and  the  appropriate  State  or  other 
agency. 

(1)  The  term  "mlsbranded"  shall  apply  to 
egg  products  which  are  not  labeled  and  pack- 
aged in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
under  section  7  of  ttUs  Act. 

(m)  The  term  "official  certificate"  means 
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any  ceruflcate  prescribed  by  reguUUona  of 
the  Secre-.an,-  tor  lisuance  by  an  inbpecior 
or  oUier  person  perfoming  official  funcuona 
under  this  Act 

ini  Tbe  term  •  official  device"  means  any 
device  prescribed  or  auihonzed  by  the  Secre- 
tary  for  use   m  applying   any  official  mark 

(oi  The  term  -official  inspection  legend" 
means  any  s>mbol  prescribed  by  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  showing  that  egg  products 
were  inspected  In  accordance  with  this  Act 

(pi  The  term  officla:  mark'  means  the 
official  inspection  legend  or  any  other  sym- 
bol prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  Identify  the  status  of  any  article 
under  this  Act 

(Qi  The  term  'official  piint  '  means  any 
plant,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  at 
which  inspection  or  the  processing  of  egg 
products  u  mair.'oined  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  under   the  authority  of   this 

Act 

(r)  The  term  ■■official  slaudards^  menns  the 
standards  -A  quality,  grades,  and  weight 
cl-isses  for  eggs,  m  effect  upon  the  etTe^.-tive 
date  of  this  Act  or  a^  thereafter  amended, 
under  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946 
(60  Stat    1087.  as  amended.  7  USC    1621  et 

seq  I .  V.         .- 

IS)  The  term  "pasteurize"  meauas  the  sub- 
jecung  of  each  parade  of  egg  products  to 
beat  or  other  treatments  to  destroy  harmful 
viable  ml^ri-organisnis  by  such  processes 
B^  may  be  prescribed  by  regulations  of  the 
Secretary 

iti  The  term  "person"  means  any  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  corporauon.  association, 
or  other  b'osiness  unit. 

iU)  The  terms  •pesticide  chemical."  "food 
additive."  "color  addiuve."  and  ■'raw  agri- 
cultural commodity"  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  for  purposes  of  this  Act  as  under 
tie  Federal  Food  Drug  and  Coemetlc  Act 

(V)  The  term  planf  means  any  place  of 
business  where  egg  products  are  processed 

^w)  The  term  processing^'  means  manu- 
facturing egg  products,  including  breaking 
eggs  or  flltenng,  mixing,  b.endlng.  pasieurtz- 
Ing.  stabilising,  cooling,  freezing,  drying,  or 
packaging  egg  products 

(X)  The  term  'Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  or  his  delegate 

(y)  The  term  "Stat«"  means  any  State 
of  the  United  States,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  District  of  Col-ambla 

(2  1  The  term  "United  States'  means  the 
States. 

INSPECTION     RLINSPECTtON.    CONDEMNATION 

Ssc  5.  (ai  For  the  purpose  of  pre-.entlng 
the  entry  into  or  fiow  or  movement  in  com- 
merce Of.  or  the  burdening  of  commerce  by. 
any  egg  product  which  Is  capable  of  use  aj 
human  food  an-l  is  :nisbranded  or  adulter- 
ated, the  Se.'retary  shall,  whenever  proce&i- 
ing  aperaUL/ns  are  being  conducted,  cause 
continuo-os  inspection  to  be  made.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  regulations  promulgated 
under  this  Act,  of  the  processing  of  egg 
products,  m  each  p:a.nt  processing  egg  prod- 
ucts for  commerce,  unless  exempted  under 
aectlon  15  of  this  Act  Without  restricting 
the  application  of  the  preceding  sentence  to 
other  kinds  of  establishments  within  its 
provisions,  anv  food  manufacturing  estab- 
Ushment.  institution,  or  restaurant  which 
uses  any  eggs  that  do  not  meet  the  requlre- 
mentfi  of  paragraph  laiil.  of  section  15  of 
this  Act  in  the  preparation  of  any  articles 
for  human  food  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  plant 
proc««slng  egg  products,  with  respect  to  such 
operations. 

(bt  The  Secretary,  at  any  time,  shall  cause 
rueh  retention,  segregation,  and  remspectlon 
as  he  deems  necessary  of  eggs  and  egg  prod- 
ucts capable  of  use  as  human  food  in  each 
official  plant. 

(CI  Eggs  and  egg  products  found  to  be 
adulterated  at  official  plants  shall  be  con- 
demned and.  IX  no  appeal  be  taken  from  such 
{totenxilaatlon  of  condemnation    such  arti- 


cles shall  be  destroyed  for  human  food  pur- 
poses under  tne  supervision  of  an  inspector: 
Prondfd.  Th.it  articles  which  may  by  re- 
processing be  made  not  adulterated  need 
not  be  condemned  and  destroyed  If  so  re- 
processed under  the  supervision  of  an  in- 
spector a.'id  thereafter  found  to  be  not 
adulterated  If  an  appeal  be  ta*en  from 
such  determination,  the  eggs  or  egg  products 
ahall  be  appropriately  marked  and  segre- 
gated pending  con.pleUon  of  an  appeal  In- 
spection, wh.ch  appeal  shall  be  at  the  coet  of 
the  appellant  i!  the  Secret-iry  determine* 
that  tne  appeal  is  frivolous  If  the  determlna- 
Uon  of  condemnation  Is  sustained,  the  egg« 
or  egg  products  sl.all  be  destroyed  for  hu- 
man f-od  purposes  under  the  supervision  of 
an  inspector 

(di  The  Secretary  shall  cause  such  other 
inspecuons  to  be  made  of  the  business  prem- 
ises, faciatles.  inventory,  operauons.  and 
records  of  egg  handlers,  and  the  records  and 
inventory  ot  other  persons  required  to  keep 
records  under  section  11  of  UUs  Act.  as  he 
dee.iis  uppr>pna'e  to  assure  that  only  eggs 
fit  for  human  food  are  used  for  such  pur- 
pote.  and  otherwise  to  assure  compliance  by 
egg  handlers  and  other  persons  with  the 
requirements  of  section  8  of  this  Act.  except 
that  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  cause  such  inspections  to  be 
made  as  he  deems  appropriate  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  such  requirements  at  food  man- 
ufacturing establishments.  Institutions,  and 
restaurants  other  than  pl;ints  processing  egg 
prtxlucts  Representatives  of  said  Secretaries 
shall  be  afforded  access  to  all  such  places  of 
business  for  purposes  of  making  the  Inspec- 
tlohi  provided  for  in  this  Act. 

SANirAIION.    FACtLrriES.    AND    PBACnCES 

Sec  6  (a»  Each  official  plant  shall  be  op- 
erated m  accordance  with  such  sanitary  prac- 
tices and  shall  ha'.e  such  premises,  facilities, 
and  equipment  as  are  required  by  regulaUons 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  including  require- 
ments for  eegregaOon  and  disposition  of 
restr.cted  eggs 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  refuse  to  render 
inspection  to  any  plant  whose  premises. 
foclUUes.  or  equipment,  or  the  operation 
thereof,  fall  to  meet  the  requirements  of  thU 
section. 


PASnrt  RliATlON  AND  LABELING  OF  EOG  PRODUCTS 
AT    orriCIAL    PLANTS 

Sec  7.  (a)  Egg  products  Inspected  at  any 
cfflcial  plant  vmder  the  authority  of  this  Act 
and  found  to  be  not  adulterated  shall  be 
pasteurized  before  they  leue  tne  official 
plant,  except  as  otherwise  permitted  by  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary,  and  e^iall  at  the 
time  they  leave  the  official  plant,  bear  in 
distinctly  legible  f  jrm  on  their  shipping  con- 
tainers or  ImmedLate  containers,  or  both, 
when  required  by  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary the  official  Inspection  legend  and  oH- 
cial  plant  number,  of  the  plant  where  the 
products  were  processed,  and  such  other  In- 
formation as  the  Secretary  may  require  by 
regulations  to  describe  the  products  ade- 
quately and  to  assure  that  they  will  not  have 
f.-:lse  or  misleading  labeling 

lb)  No  Itthellng  nr  container  shall  be  used 
for  egi:  products  at  official  plants  if  It  Is  false 
or  misleading  or  has  not  been  approved  as 
required  bv  the  regulaUons  of  the  Secretary 
If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that 
.iny  labeling  or  the  sl/e  or  form  of  any  con- 
tainer m  use  or  proposed  for  use  with  respect 
to  egtr  products  at  any  offlci.il  plant  Is  false 
or  misleading  in  anv  particular,  he  miy  direct 
that  such  use  be  withheld  unless  the  label- 
ing or  container  is  modified  In  such  manner 
as  he  may  prescribe  so  that  It  will  not  be 
false  .  r  misleading  If  the  person  using  or 
proposing  to  use  the  lal>elliig  or  container 
does  not  accept  the  determination  of  the 
Secretary,  such  person  may  request  a  hear- 
ing but  the  us*>  ot  the  labeling  or  container 
shall.  If  the  Secretary  so  directs,  be  withheld 


pending  hearing  and  final  determination  by 
the  Secretary,  Any  such  determination  by 
the  SecretAV  shall  be  conclusive  unless, 
Drtthln  thirty  days  after  receipt  of  notice  of 
iuch  final  determination,  the  person  ad- 
versely affected  thereby  appeals  to  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In 
wl^ich  such  person  has  Its  principal  place  of 
business  or  to  the  United  Sutes  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit. 
The  pro-.  Islons  of  section  204  of  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act.  1921  (42  SUt.  162,  as 
amended.  7  USC.  194 1.  shall  be  applicable 
to  appeals  taken  under  this  section. 

PROHIBrrED    ACTS 

Sec  8  (a)  (1)  No  person  shall  buy.  sell,  or 
transport  or  offer  to  buy  or  sell,  or  offer  or 
receive  for  transportation,  in  any  business  In 
commerce  any  restricted  eggs,  capable  of  use 
as  human  food,  except  as  authorized  by  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary  under  such  condi- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe  to  assure  that  only 
eggs  St  for  human  food  are  used  for  such 
purpose 

I  2)  No  egg  handler  shall  possess  with  In- 
tent to  use.  or  use.  any  restricted  eggs  In  the 
preparation  of  human  food  for  commerce 
except  that  such  eggs  may  be  so  possessed 
and  used  when  authorized  by  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  under  such  conditions  as  he 
may  prescribe  to  assure  that  only  eggs  fit 
for  human  food  are  used  for  such  purpose 
(b)(1)  No  person  shall  process  any  egg 
pr,xlucts  for  commerce  at  any  plant  except 
in  compliance  with  the  requirements  ol  this 
Act 

(2»  No  person  shall  buy.  sell,  or  transport, 
or  offer  to  buy  or  sell,  or  offer  or  receive  for 
transportation,  in  commerce  any  egg  prod- 
ucts required  to  be  inspected  under  this  Act 
unless  they  have  been  so  inspected  and  are 
labeled  and  packaged  in  accordance  ■with  the 
requirements  of  section  7  of  this  Act, 

(3)  No  operator  of  any  official  plant  shall 
fall  lo  comply  with  any  requirements  of  para- 
graph (a)  of  section  6  at  this  Act  or  the 
regulations  thereunder. 

i4)  No  operator  of  any  official  plant  shall 
allow  any  egg  products  to  be  moved  from 
such  plant  If  they  are  adulterated  or  mls- 
hranded  and  capable  of  use  as  human  food, 

(ci    No  person  shall  violate  any  provision 
of  section  10.  11.  or  17  of  this  Act. 
(  d  I  No  person  shall— 

I  :  1  manufacture,  cast,  print,  lithograph,  or 
otherwise  make  any  device  containing  any 
official  mark  or  simulation  thereof,  or  any 
label  bearing  any  such  mark  or  simulation, 
or  anv  form  of  official  certlflcaie  or  simula- 
tion thereof,  except  as  authorized  by  the 
Secretary, 

i2i  forge,  or  alter  any  official  device,  mark, 
or  certificate. 

(3)  without  authorization  from  the  Sec- 
retary, use  any  official  device,  mark,  or  cer- 
tificate, or  simulation  thereof,  or  detach, 
deface,  or  destroy  any  official  device  or  mark; 
or  use  any  labeling  or  container  ordered  to 
be  withheld  from  use  under  section  7  of  this 
Act  after  final  judicial  affirmance  of  such 
order  or  expiration  of  the  time  for  appeal  if 
no  appeal  Is  taken  under  said  section. 

i4i  contrary  to  the  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  fall  to  use.  or  to  detach, 
deface,  or  destroy  any  official  device,  mark. 
ur  certificate; 

(5)  knowingly  possess,  without  prompMy 
notifying  the  Secretary  or  his  representative, 
any  official  device  or  any  counterfeit,  simu- 
lated, forged,  or  Improperly  altered  official 
certificate  or  any  device  or  label,  or  any  eggs 
or  egg  products  bearing  any  counterfeit, 
simulated,  forged,  or  improperly  altered  offi- 
cial mark; 

(6)  knowingly  make  any  false  statement  In 
any  shippers  certificate  or  other  nono^- 
clal  or  official  certificate  provided  for  In  Uie 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary: 

(7)  knowingly  represent  that  any  article 
has  been  Inspected  or  exempted,  under  this 
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Act,  when,  in  fact,  it  has,  respectively,  not 
been  so  inspected  or  exempted; 

(8)  refuse  access,  at  any  reasonable  time, 
to  any  representative  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  to  any  plant  or  other 
place  of  business  subject  to  Inspection  under 
any  provisions  of  this  Act. 

le)  No  person,  while  an  official  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  Government  or  any 
State  or  local  governmental  agency,  or  there- 
after, shall  use  to  his  own  advantage,  or 
reveal  other  than  to  the  authorized  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  Government 
or  any  State  or  other  government  in  their 
official  capacity,  or  as  ordered  by  a  court  In 
a  Judicial  proceeding,  any  information  ac- 
quired under  the  authority  of  this  Act  con- 
cerning any  matter  which  Is  entitled  to 
protection  as  a  trade  secret. 

FEDERAL  AND  STATE  COOPERATION 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretray  shall,  whenever  he 
determines  that  it  would  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  cooi>erate  with  appropriate 
State  and  other  governmental  agencies,  in 
carrying  out  any  provisions  of  this  Act.  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  may  conduct  such  examinations. 
Investigations,  and  inspections  as  he  deter- 
mines practicable  through  any  officer  or 
employee  of  any  such  agency  commissioned 
by  him  for  such  purpose.  The  Secretary  shall 
reimburse  the  States  and  other  agencies  for 
the  costs  Incurred  by  them  in  such  coopera- 
tive programs, 

ECOS  AND  EGG   PRODUCTS  NOT  INTENDED  FOB 
HUMAN    FOOD 

Sec,  10.  Inspection  shall  not  be  provided 
under  this  Act  at  any  plant  for  the  processing 
of  any  egg  products  which  are  not  Intended 
for  use  as  human  food,  but  such  articles, 
prior  to  their  offer  for  sale  or  transportation 
_.  m  commerce,  shall  be  denatured  or  otherwise 

^  identified  as  prescribed  by  regulations  of  the 

X  Secretary  to  deter  their  use  for  human  food. 

No  person  shall  buy,  sell,  or  transport  or 
offer  to  buy  or  sell,  or  offer  or  receive  for 
transportation.  In  commerce,  any  restricted 
eggs  or  egg  products  which  are  not  Intended 
for  use  as  human  food  unless  they  are  de- 
natured or  otherwise  Identified  as  required 
by  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 

RECORD  AND  RELATED  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  PROC- 
ESSORS OF  LOGS  AND  EGG  PRODUCTS  AND  RE- 
LATED   INDUSTRIES 

Sec.  11.  For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  regulations 
promulgated  thereunder,  all  persons  engaged 
in  the  business  of  transporting,  shipping,  or 
receiving  any  eggs  or  egg  products  in  com- 
merce or  holding  such  articles  so  received, 
and  all  egg  handlers,  shall  maintain  such 
records  showing,  for  such  time  and  In  such 
form  and  manner,  as  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture or  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  may  prescribe,  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  concerned  therewith,  the  receipt, 
delivery,  sale,  movement,  and  disposition  of 
all  eggs  and  egg  products  handled  by  them, 
and  shall,  upon  the  request  of  a  duly  author- 
ized representative  of  either  of  said  Secre- 
taries, permit  him  at  reasonable  times  to 
have  access  lo  and  to  copy  all  such  records. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  12.  (a>  Any  person  who  commits  any 
offence  prohibited  by  section  8  of  this  Act 
shall  upon  conviction  be  subject  to  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  both  such  im- 
prisonment and  fine,  but  If  such  violation 
Involves  intent  to  defraud,  or  any  distribu- 
tion or  attempted  distribution  of  any  article 
that  Is  known  to  be  adulterated  (except  as 
defined  In  section  4(a)  (8)  of  this  Act),  such 
person  shall  be  subject  to  Imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  three  years  or  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $10,000,  or  both.  When  construing 
or  enforcing  the  provisions  of  section  8,  the 
act,  omission,  or  failure  of  any  person  acting 


for  or  employed  by  any  individual,  partner- 
ship, corporation,  or  association  within  the 
scope  of  his  employment  or  of&ce  shall  in 
every  case  be  deemed  the  act,  omission,  or 
failure  of  such  Individual,  partnership,  cor- 
poration, or  association,  as  well  as  of  such 
person. 

(b)  No  carrier  or  warehouseman  shall  be 
subject  to  the  penalties  of  this  Act,  other 
than  the  penalties  for  violation  of  section  11 
of  this  Act  or  paragraph  (c)  of  this  section 
12,  by  reason  of  his  receipt,  carriage,  holding, 
or  delivery,  in  the  usual  course  of  busuiess, 
as  a  carrier  or  warehouseman  of  eggs  or  egg 
products  owned  by  another  person  unless 
the  carrier  or  wajehouseman  has  knowledge 
or  Is  In  possession  of  facts  ■*hlch  would 
cause  a  reasonable  person  to  believe  that 
such  eggs  or  egg  products  were  not  eligible 
for  transportation  under,  or  were  otherwise 
In  violation  of,  this  Act,  or  unless  the  carrier 
or  warehouseman  refuses  to  furnish  on  re- 
quest of  a  representative  of  the  Secretary  the 
name  and  address  of  the  person  from  whom 
he  received  such  eggs  or  egg  products  and 
copies  of  all  documents.  If  there  be  any,  per- 
taining to  the  delivery  of  the  eggs  or  egg 
products  to,  or  by,  such  carrier  or  ware- 
houseman. 

(c)  Any  person  who  forcibly  assaults,  re- 
sists, opposes.  Impedes,  intimidates,  or  inter- 
feres with  any  person  while  engaged  in  or 
on  account  of  the  performance  of  his  official 
duties  under  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more 
thaji  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
three  years,  or  both.  Whoever,  In  the  com- 
mission of  any  such  act,  uses  a  deadly  or 
dangerous  weapon,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
ten  years,  or  both.  Whoever  kills  any  person 
while  engaged  In  or  on  account  of  the  per- 
formance of  his  official  duties  under  this  Act 
shall  be  punished  as  provided  under  sections 
1111  and  1112  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

REPORTING  or  VIOLATIONS 

Sec.  13.  Before  any  violation  of  this  Act 
is  reported  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  any  United  States  attorney  for  institution 
of  a  criminal  proceeding,  the  person  against 
■v^iaom  such  proceeding  Is  contemplated  shall 
pa  given  reasonable  notice  of  the  alleged 
'violation  and  opportunity  to  present  his 
views  orally  or  in  writing  with  regard  to 
such  contemplated  proceeding.  Nothing  In 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  requiring  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  report  for 
criminal  prosecution  violations  of  this  Act 
whenever  he  believes  that  the  public  interest 
will  be  adequately  served  and  compliance 
with  the  Act  obtained  by  a  suitable  written 
notice  of  warning. 

REGULATIONS  AND  ADMINIStTRATION 

Sec.  14.  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  or  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  and  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  administration  and  enforcement  of 
this  Act  except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
paragraph  (d)  of  section  5  of  this  Act. 

EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  15.  (a)  The  Secretary  may.  by  regu- 
lation and  under  such  conditions  and  pro- 
cedures as  he  may  prescribe,  exempt  from 
specific  provisions  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  sale,  transportation,  possession,  or 
use  of  eggs  which  contain  no  more  restricted 
eggs  than  are  allowed  by  the  tolerances  In 
the  official  standards  of  United  States  con- 
sumer grades  for  shell  eggs; 

(3)  the  processing  of  egg  products  at  any 
plant  where  the  facilities  and  operating  pro- 
cedures meet  such  sanitary  standards  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  and  where  the 
eggs  received  or  used  In  the  manufacture  of 
egg  products  contain  no  more  restricted  eggs 
than  are  allowed  by  the  official  standards  of 
United  States  consumer  grades  for  shell  eggs, 
and  the  egg  products  processed  at  such  plant; 


(3)  the  sale  of  eggs  by  any  poultry  pro- 
ducer from  his  own  fiocks  directly  to  a  house- 
hold consumer  exclusively  for  use  by  such 
consumer  and  members  of  his  household  and 
his  nonpaylng  guests  and  employees,  and  the 
transportation,  ]X)ssesslon,  and  use  of  such 
eggs  in  accordance  with  this  paragraph; 

(4)  The  processing  of  egg  products  by  any 
poultry  producer  from  eggs  of  his  own  flocks' 
production  for  sale  of  such  products  directly 
to  a  household  consumer  exclusively  for  use 
by  such  consumer  and  members  of  his  house- 
hold and  his  nonpaylng  guests  and  employ- 
ees, and  the  egg  products  so  processed  when 
handled  in  accordance  with  this  paragraph; 

(5)  the  sale  of  eggs  by  shell  egg  packers 
on  his  own  premises  directly  to  household 
consumers  for  use  by  such  consumer  and 
members  of  his  household  and  his  nonpaylng 
guests  and  employees,  and  the  transportation, 
possession,  and  use  of  such  eggs  in  accord- 
ance with  this  paragraph;  and 

(6)  for  such  period  of  time  during  the 
initiation  of  operations  under  this  Act  as  the 
Secretary  determines  that  It  Is  Impracticable 
to  provide  Inspection,  the  processing  of  egg 
products  at  any  class  of  plants  and  the  egg 
products  processed  at  such  plants. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  Immediately  sus- 
pend or  terminate  any  exemption  under 
paragraph  (a)  (2)  or  (6)  of  this  section  at  any 
time  ■R'lth  respect  to  any  person,  if  the  con- 
ditions of  exemption  prescribed  by  this  sec- 
tion or  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  are 
not  being  met.  The  Secretary  may  modify  or 
revoke  any  regulation  granting  exemption 
vmder  this  Act  whenever  he  deems  such  ac- 
tion appropriate  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

ENTRV  OF  MATERIALS  INTO  OFFICIAL  PLANTS 

Sec  16.  The  Secretary  may  limit  the  entry 
of  eggs  and  egg  products  and  other  materials 
Into  official  plants  under  such  conditions  as 
he  may  prescribe  to  assure  that  allowing  the 
entry  of  such  articles  Into  such  plants  will 
be  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

IMPORTS 

Sec.  17.  (a)  No  restricted  eggs  capable  of 
use  as  human  food  shall  be  Imported  Into 
the  United  States  except  as  authorized  by 
regulations  of  the  Secretary.  No  egg  prod- 
ucts cap>able  of  use  as  human  food  shall  be 
imported  Into  the  United  States  unless  they 
were  processed  under  an  approved  continu- 
ous Inspection  system  of  the  government  of 
the  foreign  country  of  origin  or  subdivision 
thereof  and  are  labeled  and  packaged  in  ac- 
cordance with,  and  other^wlse  comply  with 
the  standards  of  this  Act  and  regulations  Is- 
sued thereunder  applicable  to  such  articles 
within  the  United  States.  All  such  Imported 
articles  shall  upon  entry  into  the  United 
States  be  deemed  and  treated  as  domestic 
articles  subject  to  the  other  provisions  of 
this  Act:  Provided.  That  they  shall  be  la- 
beled as  required  by  such  regulations  for  im- 
ported articles:  Provided  further.  That  noth- 
ing In  this  section  shall  apply  to  eggs  or  egg 
products  purchased  outside  the  United  States 
by  any  individual  for  consumption  by  him 
and  members  of  his  hoousehold  and  his  non- 
paylng guests  and  employees. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  the  terms 
and  conditions  for  the  destruction  of  all  such 
articles  which  are  Imported  contrary  to  this 
section,  unless  (1)  they  are  exported  by  the 
consignee  within  the  time  fixed  therefor  by 
the  Secretary  or  (2)  In  the  case  of  articles 
which  are  not  In  compliance  solely  because 
of  misbranding,  such  articles  are  brought 
Into  compliance  with  this  Act  under  super- 
vision of  authorized  representaUvee  of  the 
Secretary. 

(c)  All  charges  for  storage,  cartage,  and 
labor  ■with  respect  to  any  article  which  Is  im- 
ported contrtiry  to  this  section  shall  be  paid 
by  the  o^wner  or  consignee,  and  In  default  of 
such  pajrment  shall  constitute  a  lien  against 
such  article  and  any  other  article  thereafter 
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imported  under  Uiis  Act  by  or  lor  such  owner 

"'d?'ri!rimportat.on  of   aay   arucle  con- 
trary u»  tnis  sect  ion  IS  prohibited 
BEFISAI  Of  iNsrE^-noN 
Sec    18   The  Secretary  ,  for  such  pertjd.  or 
indeliui-^:v.   as    he   deenu    nece^ary    to    ei- 
ec-u"    "   the  purp.>r.  of   Ihls   Acti    n>iu    re- 
i!^e  to  provide  or  may  Withdraw  '-f-ctlon 
lervioe  ^ade.-  tms  Act   wun  respect   to  any 
ranti'-e  determines,  afu-r  opportunity  for 
a"  hear""./ IS  Aoccrded   to   -ho  appUcan:   for. 
or  ret";?  en     of.  such  service,  that   such  ap- 
P-kI:    ^r  recipient  is  unht  to  .:igage  in  any 
Sus  nes.  requiring  :n.p*cUoa  '^'^'^^^^^J^]^;^ 
be.A„>e  U.e  appiuant  or  recipient  o. ^riyonj 
re.ponsiUl;.   connected  ^'^'^  ''^'''P^'^'Lf^lZ 
recTo.eut  has  been  con-.icted  In  an>   Fede.ai 
or  S^.at* Cur:,  wlthm  the  previous  ten  yeaxs. 
o    !       an.   felony  or  a.ore  than  one  mlsde- 
^eli^or    uncer    any    Uw    based     -^Po"        « 
^-quiring    handim,.  or  ^^'^^'^^^'.^S  '^l,"f± 
ierat*'d    m^s.abe.ed.  or  deceptive. y  pa.^a^ed 
3  o'  ir^^d  m  cunaection  with  transactioms 
rtcd    *    .2,   any  (eloay,  involving  fraud. 
briberv,'  extortion    or   uny  other  act   or  c.r- 
cumst*nces  indicating  a  lack  of  the  in^grity 
needed  for  the  conduct  of  operaUons  a3ecl- 
ina  the  pubUc  health.  „^,s„n 

For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  a  person 
shall  bl  deemid  to  be  responsibly  -'o^^ec  ed 
w  ih  the  business  If  he  u  .  partner,  officer, 
director  no:der.  or  owner  of  10  per  cen  urn 
or  more  of  lU  voting  stock,  or  empK.yre  in  .* 
maniKerial  or  executive  capacity. 

T'-e  determination  and  order  of  me  Sec- 
re-iVv   with   respect  thereto   under  this  scc- 
uot  sh!n  be  final  and  conclusive  unless    he 
X'^  applicant    for.    or   recipient   of^  in- 
^iPc-tion  ie-vice  ft.es  application  for  Judicial 
^evew  within  thirty  days  after  the  elTectlve 
da-e  of  such  order  in  the  United  SUtes  court 
o'  annals  for  the  circuit  in  *hich  such  ap- 
Dhc^^  or  recipient  has  its  principal   place 
.'  "b^sineL  or  I'l  the  Unltc^  ^^-"«  ^cTcuU 
.\ppe  /..  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuity 
JudicLU    review   cf   any   such   order   .hah   be 
u^r  the  record  upon  which  the  de'.ermm.^- 
X  and  order  are  ba.ed    TV.e  provisions  o 
secMon  204  of   the  PaoJters   and   Stockyards 
let   1921    as  amended    T  V  S  C    19^ '^^^'"'f^ 
applicable     to    appeals     taken     ".uder     this 

^rn'^r  section  shall  not  affect  In  any  wav 
other  provisions  of  this  Act  for  refusal  of 
inspection  services 

ADMtMSTRATl.F.    DETENTION 

SEC    19.  Whenever  huv  eggs  or  egg  products 
subject  to  the  Act.  :ire  found  by  any  author- 
ized   repre,eatatlve    of    the    Secretary    u^n 
anv  premises  and  there  is  reason  ^u  tH-.le^e 
Ui^t  ll-ev  are  or  have  W-en  processed,  bought^ 
sou.  possess..^    used    transported,  or  oflered 
or  receive!  for  sa.e  or  transport.vtl   n  In  vh- 
Utiou  of   this  Act  or  that  they  are  in  any 
oU:er  *..y  in  violation  cf  tnis  .^ct.  or  *^en- 
ever   anv   rehtrlcied   eggs  c.ip.ib:e   o.    use    >s 
hum:.n  f xxl.  are  found  by  such  a  represen- 
une  in  the  poesesslon  of  any   pers  m  not 
authorized  to  acquire  such  eggs  '^der  the 
reKulatior.s   of    the   5ecreUry.   surh    articles 
mav  be  detained  by  such  representative  for 
a  reascnab-.e  period  but  not  to  exceed  twen.y 
a^ys   pending  action  under  section  20  of  this 
Act  or  notification  of  any  Federal,  St..te.  or 
other  governmental  authorities  having  Juris- 
diction over  such  articles  and  shall  not  be 
moved    bv    anv    person    from    the    place    at 
which  thev  Hre  located  when  so  detained  un- 
til released  bv  such  repreeentatlve    All  ofn- 
cial  marks  may  be  required  by  such  repre- 
sent itive  to  be  remc-.ed  from  such  artlc.e« 
be'o'e  thev  are  released  unlees  It  appears  to 
the   satisfaction   of   the   Secretary    that   the 
articles  are  eligible  to  retain  such  marks. 

SEC  20  (a.  Anv  eggs  or  egg  products  that 
a'e  or  h.ive  been  processed,  bought,  sold 
p,jssessei.  u.sed.  transported,  or  offered  or 
received  for  sale  or  transportation,  in  vlola- 
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11  jn  of  this  Act.  ur  In  any  otlifr  way  are  In 
vloladnn    of    this    Act.    and    any    restricted 
eggb.  capable  of  use  a.s  human  fi>od.  m  the 
possession  of   any    pcrwm   not   authorized  to 
acquire  such   rgKs   under   the  rcgulatloni,   ol 
the  Secretary.  shuU  be  liable  to  be  proceeded 
against  and  scl.-.ed  and  condemned,  at   luv, 
time,  ^n  a  t-.nnp'.aint   In  any   Culti-d  States 
district   court  or  other  proper  court  as  pro- 
vided  in   section   21    of   this   Act   within   tlie 
Jurisdiction  of  which  the  articles  are  found 
If    the    articles    are    condemned    they    shall. 
after  entry  of  a  decree,  be  dupc^cd  of  bv  dt- 
■.tructlon    or    sale    as    the    court    may    direct 
and  the  pr-x-eeds.  if  sold,  less  the  c -urt  c-.t., 
and   fees    and   si.  rage  and   other   proper  cn- 
pen:,eb.  simll  be  paid  Into  ihe  Trea.-.ur>  .>f  Hie 
United  States,  but  the  urilcles  shall  not  be 
sold   contrary    to   the   provision   ol    this   Act. 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  cr 
the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act.  or  the 
laws  of   the  Jurisdiction   m   which   they   are 
st>ld     Prui  idfd.  That  upon  the  e.xecutlon  and 
delivery  of  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  condl- 
lioned'that  the  articles  shall  not  be  .-.oM  .r 
.itherwise  disposed  of  contrary  to  the  pr  ... ■ 
-.ons   of    thl>    Act.    the   Federal   Food,    Drug. 
and   Cosmetic  Act.   the   F.ilr   Packaging    and 
Labeling  Act.  or  the  laws  of  the  Jurisdiction 
in  which   dlspo^al   is   made,   the  court    may 
direct    that    tne\    be   deluered   to   the   owner 
thereof  subject  to  such  supervision  by  au- 
thorized representatives  of  the  Secretary  as 
IS  nece^sarv   to   Insure   compliance   \s.th   the 
applicable  iaws   When  a  decree  ol  condonma- 
tion  is  entered  against  the  articles  and  they 
are  released  under  bond,  or  destroyed,  court 
costs  and  fees,  and  »tcrage  and  other  proper 
expenses  shall   be  awarded  against   the   per- 
son. If  any.  intervening  a.-  claimant  thereof. 
The  proceedings  m  tuch  ca:^s  shall  c^.nform. 
as   nearlv    as   may    be.    t>    the   supplemental 
rules    fir    certain    admiralty    and    mari'inie 
claims.  e.\cept  that  ei'her  part'    mav  demand 
•rial  by   lurv  of  anv  issue  of  fact  joined  m 
any  case'  aiid  all  such  proceedings  shall  be 
at  the  suit  of  and  In  the  name  of  the  United 
t^ta'es 

<b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  In 
n-    way    derogate    from    authority    for    con- 
demnation or  seizure  conferred  by  other  pro- 
visions nf  this  Act.  or  other  laws. 
jrr.ison  TioN 


Sec  21  The  United  States  district  courts 
and  the  District  Cotirt  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
are  ve-^ted  with  Jurisdiction  fpeclhially  to 
enfor.e  and  to  prevent  and  restrain  viola- 
tions of  this  A.t.  and  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
m  all  other  ca.ses.  ar.slng  under  this  Act. 
excep-  as  provided  m  se.tl.  n  18  of  this  Act. 
All  proceedings  for  the  enforcement  or  to 
restrain  violations  cf  this  Act  shall  be  by  and 
m  the  name  of  the  United  States  Subpenas 
f..r  witnesses  who  are  required  to  a'tend  a 
court  of  the  United  States,  in  any  district, 
m?y  run  Into  any  other  district  In  any  such 
prt>ceedlng. 

APP^-Ic.^DU  !TY  or  other  acts 
Sec  22  For  the  eiticieiit  administration  and 
enforcement  of  Ihl.  Act.  the  provisions   (in- 
ciud'.ng  penalties!   of  sections  6.  8.  9    and  10 
,  '    the    Federal    Trade    Commission    Act.    as 
amended   (38  Stat    721-723.  a-s  amended;    15 
use    46    48    49    and  .^0)    (except  paragraphs 
(Ci    through    (hi    of  section   6   and   the   last 
yarat-r..ph  of  section  9  i .  and   the  provisions 
of  oibsecuon  409(lt   of  the  Communications 
\cx  of   1934    148   Stat     10»6    as  amended.    47 
use    409il'i.   are   made   applicable  to  the 
Jurisdiction    powers,  and  duties  of  the  Sec- 
retary   in   administering   and   enforcing   the 
urovisions  of  this  Act  and  to  any  i>erson  with 
respect  to  whom  such  authority  is  exercised. 
The  Secretary,  In  person  or  by  such  agenU 
as  he  mav  designate,  may  prosecute  any  In- 
qu'ry  necessary  to  his  duties  under  this  Act 
in   any   part   of  the  United   States    and   the 
DOwers  conferred  by  said  sections  9  and  10  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  as  amend- 


ed on  the  di.strlct  courts  of  the  United  States 
may  be  excrci.-ed  for  the  purpo^.es  of  this 
Act  by  any  court  designated  m  sectloii  21  of 
this  Act 

RELATION    TU    oTHlR    AUTHORITIES 

Sec  23  (ai  Requlreni.nts  within  the  scope 
of  this  Act  with  respect  to  prenuses.  fiwiUties. 
Hhd  operation,,  of  iiiiy  ortlclal  plant  which  are 
in  addition  to  or  dilferenl  than  thoee  made 
under  this  Act  may  not  be  imixjsed  by  any 
SUte  or  local  jurisdiction  except  that  any 
such  Jurl.sdlctU;n  may  Impose  recordkeeping 
and  other  requirements  ■Aithin  the  scope  of 
section  11  of  this  Act.  if  consistent  iherewlin. 
with  respect  to  any  such  plant 

lb)   For   eggs    which    have    moved    or    are 
moving  m  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  no 
State   or   local   Jurl- diction   may    (1)    require 
the  use  of  standards  of   quality,  condition, 
quantitv  or  grade  wluch  are  m  addition  to  or 
U'rteren't   than   the  ofHcial  standard:,  or   i2( 
require  Labeling  to  show   the   State  or  other 
geographical    area    of    production    or    origin 
labeling    parkagintr    or    ingredu  nt    require- 
ments   in  addlti-n  to  or  different  loan  those 
m.ide  under  this  Act.  the  Federal  Food,  Drus. 
and  Cosmetic  Act  and  the  Fair  P.ickaging  and 
Labeling   Act,   may   not    be   imposed   by   any 
St;ite  or  !"cal  jurisdiction,  with  respem  to  egg 
products    pnx-essed    at    any   official    plant    in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  under  such 
AC-   However,  anv  S'ate  or  local  Jurisdiction 
nwy  exercise  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  eggs 
and  egg  pnxlucts  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
in  •  the^istributlon  for  human  ftx>d  purposes 
of  anv  =uch  articles  which  are  out*lde  of  such 
a  plant   'ind  are   In   violation  of  any  of  said 
Federal  Acts  or  anv  State  or  local   h.w  con- 
sistent  therewith    Otherwise   the   provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  not  Invalidate  any  law  or 
other  provisions  of  any  State  or  other  Juris- 
diction in  the  absence  of  a  conflict  with  this 

Act  ^   ,, 

(ci  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
.effect  the  applicability  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug  and  Cotmetlc  Act  or  the  Fair  Packag- 
ing and  Labeling  Act  or  other  Federal  laws 
to  eggs,  egg  prodact.s.  or  other  food  products 
or  dinilnl.sh  any  authority  conferred  on  the 
secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
or  otlier  Federal  officials  by  such  other  laws 
except  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  to  regulate  offi- 
cial plants  processlii'^  egg  products  and  op- 
erations thereof  as  to  all  matters  within  the 
scope  of  tills  Act. 

(di  Tlie  detainer  authority  conferred  on 
represenlaUves  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture by  section  19  of  this  Act  shall  also  ap- 
ply to  any  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (d)  of  secUon 
5  of  this  Act.  with  respect  to  any  eggs  or  egg 
products  that  are  out  ide  any  plant  process- 
ing egg  products 

COST     OF     l.NSI'ECTION 

Sec  24  The  cost  cf  Inspection  rendered 
under  the  requirements  of  this  Act.  and  other 
costs  of  administration  of  this  Act,  shali  be 
borne  bv  the  United  St.ues,  except  that  the 
cost  of  overtime  and  holiday  work  performed 
in  official  plants  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  at  such  rates  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  shall  be  borne  by  such  official 
plants,  sums  received  by  the  Secretary  from 
officla.  plants  under  this  section  shall  be 
available  without  h.-^cal  year  limitation  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

APPROPRI^TIONa 

Sec  25  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated. 

SEPARABIUTY     OF     PBOVISIONS 

SEC  26  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Act  and  of  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  other  persons  and  cir- 
cumstances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 
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EFFECTIVE    DAT 

.■-bC.  27.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  with 
rcipeci  to  egg  products  shall  t.ike  effect  six 
months  after  en.ictinent.  Otherwise,  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  eighteen  months  after  en- 
actment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
ja-ssed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
a i-' reed  to. 

Mr.  ^L^NSF'IELD.  Mi.  President,  I 
sujmfst  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlio  bill  clerk  proceeded   to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consMit  that  the  order  for 
tin  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  li  so  oidered. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  BUDGET  FOR 
FISCAL   1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  has  .submitted  his  budget  for 
fiscal  1971  to  the  Congress:  the  days 
ahead  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  us 
to  consider  the  emphasis  of  this  admin- 
istration in  the  allocation  of  the  Federal 
resources  Last  Friday  the  minority 
leader  and  I  exchanged  some  comments 
with  respect  to  a  newspaper  story  on 
defense  spending.  A  very  cursory  look  at 
the  requests  of  the  administration — 
cursory  only  l)ecause  of  the  limited  time 
available  since  receiving  it — Indicates 
that  the  requests  for  defense  spending 
this  coming  year— 1971 — will  be  signifi- 
cantly le.ss  than  requested  last  year. 
However,  the  new  budget  requests  for  de- 
fense spending  will  exceed  what  the  Con- 
gress appropriated  last  year  by  $300  mil- 
lion if  you  include  defense,  $69.3  billion; 
military  construction,  $1.4  billion;  smd 
military  assistance.  $454  million,  for  a 
total  of  $71.1  billion.  This  compares  with 
last  year's  appropriations  totals  of  $70.8 
billion  for  all  three  categories,  which  I 
think  is  a  significant  advance. 

Last  year,  the  Nixon  administration 
requested  S75.2  billion  for  defense  spend- 
ing authority  exclusive  of  military  con- 
struction and  military  assistance.  The 
Congre<^.s  appropriated  $69.6  billion.  The 
Congress  cut  the  administration's  request 
by  $5.6  billion.  This  year,  the  adminis- 
tration has  requested  $69.3  billion.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Congress  will  study 
these  requests  and  adjudge  that  a  simi- 
larly large  cut  may  be  made  this  coming 
fiscal  ye?r. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  cut  the  mili- 
tary a.ssistance  request  of  the  adminis- 
tration by  S75  million — limiting  it  to  $350 
million.  It  is  not  encouraging  to  see  that 
the  new  budget  requests  for  military  as- 
sistance in  the  foreign  aid  program  has 
risen  $104  million  over  last  year's  future 
to  $454  million. 

It  is  not  encoui-aging  to  note  that  the 
new  budget  authonty  for  military  con- 
struction is  almost  $500  million  over  last 
year's  requests.  I  think  Congress  will 
scrutinize  these  aspects  very  closely.  In- 


creases will  be  well  justified  prior  to 
appropriations  by  Congress. 

The  budget  does  not  specify  how  much 
of  the  reduced  requests  is  attributable 
to  reduced  spending  in  Vietnam.  It  is 
safe  to  assume  that  all  or  most  is.  This 
is  most  welcome.  We  can  look  forwaid 
to  the  day  when  it  is  completely  elimi- 
nated. Any  reductions  in  defense  budget- 
ing, however,  must  be  viewed  in  tliis  con- 
text of  where  spending  is  reduced  and 
what  spending  remains. 

The  personnel  level  for  1971  is  esti- 
mated to  be  150,000  men  less  than  1970. 
This  would  be  a  saving  of  almost  $1.5 
billion  alone. 

The  funding  levels  for  other  programs ; 
for  example,  procurement  and  construc- 
tion of  new  weapons  systems,  do  not  re- 
flect a  significant  change.  In  fact,  this 
budget  contains  "seed"  money  for  many 
systems  that  will  ccst  tens  of  billions  in 
the  future  years  if  the  initial  commit- 
ment is  made  this  year. 

The  expanded  ABM  will  cost  in  the 
tens  of  billions — the  money  in  this  year's 
budget  for  the  expansion  is  less  than  $1 
billion. 

Similar  commitments  would  be  made 
with  very  small  amounts  of  money  this 
year  for  programs  like  the  F-14  fighter 
for  the  Navy;  the  F-15  fighter  for  the 
Air  Force;  tlie  AMSA  bomber:  the 
AW  ACS  air  defense  system. 

The  Defense  budget  must  be  viewed  in 
the  context  of  its  full  impact  over  the 
years  ahead  not  just  tliis  year.  Under  the 
previous  administration,  my  administra- 
tion, we  were  just  as  guilty  then  as  per- 
haps this  administration  may  be  now  in 
getting  our  noses  inside  the  tent,  and  the 
first  thing  you  know  the  camel  is  in 
there  taking  down  the  tent  and  all. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  the  total 
amount  shrink  but  sometimes  these 
shrinkages  prove  to  be  illusory,  especially 
when  one  considers  what  will  happen  in 
the  years  ahead.  Therefore,  a  close 
scrutiny  must  be  made  of  the  budget  in 
all  its  aspects  to  assure  that  the  momen- 
tum of  the  past  has  truly  been  reversed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  acting  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
add  that  I  agree  with  the  majority  leader 
most  wholeheartedly  in  his  observation 
that  a  close  scrutiny  must  be  made  of  the 
budget  by  Congress — as  was  the  case  in 
the  last  session. 

With  respect  to  some  of  the  other  com- 
ments made  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  I  shall  not  take  issue  with 
the  figures  and  statistics  which  he  cites. 
If  there  are  any  questions  concerning 
the  Senator's  earlier  colloquy  which  he 
had  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Scott)  ,  I  shall  leave  that  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

While  all  of  us  realize  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernment is  on  the  increase,  the  cost  of 
salaries  alone  in  both  the  militaiy  and 
civilian  aspects  of  government  has  been 
going  up  rather  dramatically.  It  is  most 
encouraging  to  me,  as  I  indicated  earlier 
in  remarks,  that  the  percentages  of 
spending  provided  for  in  the  budget  have 


been  reordered.  As  I  indicated  before.  In 
1961.  48  percent  of  the  total  budget  was 
going  for  national  defense  .'^pending, 
whereas  in  the  fiscal  1971  budget,  only  37 
percent  of  the  total  budget  is  going  for 
defense  spending.  That  is  not  to  say  we 
are  not  spending  more:  we  are.  But  per- 
centagewise, the  percentage  allocated  for 
defense  spending  has  been  reduced 
dramatically. 

At  the  same  time,  the  allocotion  of 
spending  for  human  re'^oUiXe-  has  been 
going-  up.  In  1961,  only  30  percen*  of  the 
national  budget  was  going  fur  human 
programs  and  human  lesources:  today 
such  programs  receite  41  percent.  That 
is  very  encouraging. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  cutting  back  on  defen'^e  spcndin^r,  I 
need  only  cite  the  siatement  mace  by 
Defen-e  Secretary  Laird  not  so  long  ago 
that  the  cut£  already  made  and  to  te 
made  in  defen.'^e  spenu'ng  are  goim:  to 
reduce  military  and  defense  :ob.=;  'oy 
1.250.000  workeis.  Tho'e  who  ask  for  cuts 
in  defense  spending — and  they  should  be 
made  wherever  justified — should  remem- 
ber that  when  we  cut  back  on  defense 
spending  we  cut  back  on  jobs.  If  1.250.000 
worke;3  lose  their  jobs  as  a  lesult  of 
defense  cuts,  that  is  a  pretty  dram.alic 
indication  that  cuts  are  being  made. 

I  do  not  like  to  see  increases  made  in 
any  part  of  the  foreign  aid  program,  but 
increases  in  our  military  assistance  pro- 
gram can  help  our  allies  help  themselves. 
Such  aid  would  be  consistent  with  the 
Nixon  doctrine  that  we  are  not  going  to 
be  so  quick  to  send  our  troops  into 
foi-eign  lands  but  that  we  are  going  to 
help  other  nations  ;n  the  free  world  help 
themselves. 

Accordingly,  it  may  well  be  that  when 
we  scrutinize  that  particular  item,  in- 
creasing the  military  assistance  v.e  give 
other  nations  fo  they  can  defend  them- 
selves may  be  consistent  with  present 
and  future  cuts  in  our  own  defense 
spending. 

I  appreciate  the  general  tenor  of  the 
majority  leader's  statement,  and  there 
may  be  further  colloquy  with  respect  to 
it  at  a  later  point. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  the 
President  is  to  be  commended  for  re- 
ducing the  budget  request  this  year  con- 
siderably from  last  year;  but  may  I  say 
also,  and  I  say  this  most  emphatically, 
the  Congress  is  to  be  com*mended  for  re- 
ducing the  overall  budget  request  last 
year  by  the  amount  of  $7.5  billion  for  this 
fiscal  year  and  the  defense  requests  alone 
by  S5.6  billion.  Going  into  next  fiscal  year 
Congress  cut  the  Defense  budget  by  SI. 5 
billion.  So  I  think  with  the  administra- 
tion and  Congress  working  together  we 
can  make  a  veri'  effective  combination  in 
reducing  expenditures  and  in  cuttin.;  ap- 
propriations ;  and  I  only  hope  the  tandem 
relationship  which  worked  so  well  last 
year  will  continue  to  work  in  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  observation? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  do  not  like  to  be  un- 
duly argumentative,  but  there  is  this  de- 
bate that  has  been  going  on  about 
whether   Congress   cut   the   President's 
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budget  and  how  much  I  want  to  keep 
the  record  clear  that  the  President  him- 
self revised  his  own  budget.  When  we 
talk  in  terms  of  Congress  cutuui.;  the 
budget,  Congress  cut  It  as  originally  sub- 
mitted in  April,  but  the  President  him- 
self revised  it.  partlcularli-  m  the  area 
of  defense,  which  leaves  a  different  storj- 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh.  no.  I  think  it 
confirms  what  I  have  been  stating.  What 
the  acting  minority  leader  is  saying  is 
that  President  Nixon  periodically  sub- 
mitted revisions  to  the  budget  submitted 
by  his  predecessor.  President  Johnson. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  when  the  last 
request  of  President  Nixon  arrived — last 
November  I  believe — the  total  of  his  re- 
quest was  lower  than  the  Johnson  budpet. 
I  commend  him  for  that.  I  am  saying  Uiat 
we.  in  turn,  cut  President  Nixon's  re- 
quest's. To  «ive  the  exact  figure,  in  tlie 
field  of  defense  it  was  a  $5. 60-;. 275. 766 
reduction.  That  congressional  reduction 
was  beyond  the  reduction  President 
NLxon  had  made  from  the  original  John- 
son request.  At  the  same  time  for  fiscal 
year  1971.  Congress  reduced  fiscal  ex- 
penditures below  the  President's  budget 
request  by  $1,437  billion  or  for  a  prand 
total  of  something  In  excess  of  $7 
billion. 

This  Is  somethmg  which  Congress  did 
and  I  think  we  should  take  full  credit 
for  it.  We  pat  ourselves  on  the  back,  and 
realize  that  as  a  coordinate  and  equa^, 
branch  of  government  we  have  faced  up 
to  our  responsibility.  I  think  we  have  per- 
formed respectfully  and  responsibly. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  sure  this  argu- 
ment Is  going  to  go  on. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  There  Is  no  argu- 
ment. The  figures  speak  for  themselves 
Mr.  GRIPTTN.  I  refer  to  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Joint  Expenditures  of 
which  the  distinguished  Democrat  from 
Texas  'Mr.  Mahon)  Is  chairman,  which 
indicated  Congress  did  not  cut  below  the 
budget  expenditures  but,  Indeed,  appro- 
priated more,  and  also  to  say  again  a 
very  Important  thing,  and  that  Is  that 
President  Nixon  found  It  necessary  later, 
after  his  original  budget  which  cut  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  budget,  to  revise  his  o\^n 
budget  again  So  It  depends  on  which 
one  of  those  budget  figures  we  want  to 
make  comparisons  with. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  just  giving 
the  facts  and  figures;  and  it  is  hard  for 
me  to  understand  why  a  Senator  would 
not  be  willing  to  take  credit  for  what  this 
body  did.  regardless  of  party  I  think  it 
is  something  to  crow  about,  something 
to  show  to  the  people.  I  think  that  espe- 
cially In  view  of  the  financial  situation. 
Congress  acted  responsibly  In  cutting 
the  budget  request,  and  we  have  done 
It  for  every  President  down  through  the 
years  I  only  hope  this  policy  continues 
and  that,  together  with  the  administra- 
tion downtown,  we  will  be  able  to  make 
further  cuts  in  expenditures  and  that  we 
will  be  able  to  make  further  cuts  in  ap- 
propriations 

Mr  SCOTT  subsequently  said;  Mr. 
President,  for  the  first  time  In  two  dec- 
ades, the  budget  for  fiscal  1971  allocates 
more  spending  for  the  public  welfare 
than  for  the  national  defense — a  credit 
to  President  Nixon's  planning  and  the 
manner  In  which  he  has  conducted  the 
office  since  his  Inauguration. 
This  budget  is  designed  to  return  the 


economy  to  a  path  of  nonlnflationary 
growth  after  a  4-year  deficit  of  $39  bil- 
lion and  after  an  almost  6-percent  rise 
in  consumer  prices  m  calendar  1969.  the 
President  has  moved  to  establish  a  fiscal 
policy  designed  to  cool  inflation  without 
subjecting  the  country  to  a  recession. 

I  heartily  support  the  President  In  his 
budgetary  requests. 


ADDITIONAL  CALIFORNLANS  KILLED 

IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
tween Friday.  January  16.  1970,  and 
Thursday.  January  29.  1970.  the  Pen- 
tagon has  notified  11  more  California 
families  of  the  death  of  a  loved  one  in 
Vietnam. 

Those  killed  were: 

Sgt  Daniel  E.  Eckenrode.  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Warren  J.  Eckenrode,  of  Dow- 
ney. 

Pvt  Terence  J.  Folsom,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Lindo  M.  Folsom.  of  Rancho  Cor- 
dova. 

Pfc  Frank  D  Hammond,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs    Orvin  S    Hammond,  of  Ceres. 

Sp4c.  Henry  C.  K'lnger.  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clarence  E  Benbrook,  of  Saugus. 

Pfc.  Robert  M  Mildner.  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Theodore  J   Mildner.  of  Santa  Ana. 

Electrician's  Mate  James  C.  Mitchell. 
Jr  .  husband  of  Mrs.  Rita  L.  Mitchell,  of 
San  Pedro. 

Pfc  Edward  T.  Reyes,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  J    Reyes,  of  San  Leandro. 

Sp4c.  Oscar  F.  Rodrlquez.  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Samuel  O  Rodrlquez,  of  Los 
Angeles 

Sp4c  Victor  B  Strlbllng.  son  of  Vera 
L  Strlbling.  of  Los  Angeles. 

Pfc  Denrus  C  Ward  husband  of 
Mrs.  Tere-^a  M  Ward,  of  Whlttler. 

Set  Floyd  M  Wimer.  son  of  Mr.  Floyd 
R    Wimer.  of  Tulare 

They  bnn-'  to  3  3H4  .he  total  number 
of  Callfcmlans  killed  In  the  Vietnam 
\'ar. 


accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Suspension  or  Deportation  of  Certain 
Aliens 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deporta- 
tion of  certain  allen.s.  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of 
iRW  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  reasons 
fur  ordering  such  suspension  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
Report  or  the  American  Academy  or  Arts 

AND    LETTERS 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the  Presl- 
den'.  The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port of  the  Academy  for  the  year  1969  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 

Repurt  of  the  Coastal  Plains  Regional 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Federal  Cochalrman, 
Coastal  Plains  Regional  Commission,  trans- 
nutting.  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  the 
Commission  for  fiscal  year  1969  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Worics. 

1970   National   Highway   Needs   Report 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transnUttlng.  pursuant  to  law.  the  1970 
National  Highway  Needs  Report,  dated  De- 
cember 1969  (With  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 

report  or  THE  OZARKS  RECIONAI,  COMMISSION 

A  letter  from  the  Federal  Cochalrman. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
the  Commission,  for  the  year  ended  Decem- 
ber 31.  1969  (With  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


COMMUNICATIONS     FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 
Report  of  the  Pei  ective  Service  System 
A  letrer  from  the  D1rect<ir.  Selective  Serv- 
ice SvsteBi  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  for  the  period  January  1,  19fi9. 
•hroutjh  June  30  1969  iwlth  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  .^rmed 
Services. 

Proposed  Lecislatton  CREDrriNC  Prior  Arrrvr 
Commissioned  Service  in  Any  Armed 
Force  to  OmcERs  Appointed  in  the 
Recclar  Army 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
tran-smitttng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  3287  of  title  10.  United 
Sta'es  Code,  to  authorize  the  crediting  of 
prior  active  commissioned  service  in  any 
Armed  force  to  officers  appointed  In  the  Reg- 
ular Army  (with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to 
the   Committee  on  Armed  Services 

Report  or  the  Chesapeake  A-  Potomac 
Telephone  Ci' 

A  letter  from  the  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  the  Chesapeake  *  Potomac 
Telephone  Co  .  transmitting  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  en  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  the  company  for  the  year  1969   (with  an 
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PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  resolution  of  the  Kentucky  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry: 

"HOCSE    RESOLtmON     10 

•A   concurrent   resolution   endorsing   federal 
price  supports  for  hurley  tobacco. 

•■Whereas  burley  tobacco  Is  a  rignlflcant 
segment  of  the  total  agricultural  product  of 
the  commonwealth;  and 

■Whereis  manv  thousands  of  citizens  or 
the  commonwealth  depend  upon  this  crop 
for  their  livelihood;  and 

■Whereas,  members  of  the  Kentucky  dele- 
gation to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
hive  expressed  strong  and  firm  support  for 
the  continuation  of  federal  assistance  to  the 
burley  tobacco  farmer  by  way  of  price  sup- 
ports; 

■Now  therefore.  Be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  cf  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  the  Sen- 
ate concurring  therein' 

•Section  1.  That  this  General  Assembly 
concurs  in  the  position  of  the  Kentucky  dele- 
gation to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
which  strongly  endorses  continuation  of 
federal  price  supports  for  burley  tobacco. 

"Section  2  The  clerk  of  the  Hotise  of 
Representatives  shall  send  attested  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  representing 
Kentucky  in  these  bodies. 

"Attested: 

■John  W.  Greene, 

-Chief  Clerk" 


A  resoluUon  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 
'RESOLtmoN   To   Express   tHK   Concebn   of 

the  House  of  Representativbs  Betom  the 

CHANCES  To  Take  Place  in  the  Petroleum 

Import  Quota  System 

"statement  of  mottves 

•Whereas,  the  Special  Committee  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  the  petro- 
leum industry  has  rendered  a  report  to  the 
White  House,  containing  recommendations 
directed  toward  establishing  possible  modlfl- 
caUons  Ln  the  present  Import  quoU  system 
of  the  petroleum  industry; 

"Whereas,  It  has  been  proposed  that  the 
present  Import  quota  system  be  changed  to 
one  that  Imposes  Urlffs  on  the  Imported 
petroleum; 

••Whereas,  the  petrochemical  Industry  of 
Puerto  Rico  has  been  established  and  de- 
veloped on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  Import 
svstem  of  petroleum; 

"  "Whereas,  this  basic  industry  has  afforaea 
grounds  to  numerous  other  subsidiary  m- 
dustrles,  aiding  in  the  creation  of  thousands 
of  work  opportunities  for  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
workers  and  said  industry  is  contributing  to- 
ward the  development  and  promotion  of  a 
sector  considerably  important  In  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  economy; 

"Whereas,  any  drastic  changes  esUbUshed 
In  the  supply  system  of  petroleum  for  the 
petrochemical  complex  of  Puerto  Rico  might 
seriously  affect  the  stablUty  of  thU  Industry 
and  the  sources  of  work  thereby  provided; 

■Wliereas.  the  Honorable  Governor  or 
Puerto  Rico  made  known  In  his  message  the 
efforts  he  Is  undertaking  with  the  present 
administration  In  Washington  In  connec- 
tion with  the  petroleum  Imports  in  Puerto 

Rico;  ^.         ,_ 

•Whereas,  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
harmony  with  the  efforts  of  the  Honorable 
Governor,  wishes  to  express  Its  concern  lor 
the  future  of  the  petrochemical  Industry  m 
Puerto  Rico.  _ 

■  Therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico:  . 

■1.  To  express,  as  It  Is  hereby  expressed, 
the  profound  concern  of  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives before  the  possibility  of  modl- 
fvlng  In  an  adverse  manner  to  the  economy 
of  Puerto  Rlco  the  petroleum  Import 
quota  system; 

■2  To  respectfullv  request  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  the  proper 
foresight  be  taken  into  account  so  as  to 
protect  the  Important  petrochemical  Indus- 
try in  Puerto  Rlco.  should  the  present  supply 
system  of  Imported  petroleum  be  changed; 

■3  That  copy  of  this  Resolution  be  sent  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  the  Honorable  President  of  the 
United  States,  Richard  M.  Nixon,  to  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes,  to  the 
Resident  Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rlco  in 
Washington  and  to  the  press,  radio  and  tele- 
vision of  the  country. 

■And  to  transmit  to  the  Honorable  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  I 
sign  and  seal  these  presents  at  my  office  In 
the  Capitol.  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rlco.  this  16th 
day  of  January  of  the  ye&t  1970. 

•'Pedro  Torres  DIaz, 

"Secretary." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Veterans  ot 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  Depart- 
ment of  Maryland,  BalUmore.  Md.,  praying 
for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  establish 
a  naUonal  cemetery  adjacent  to  Manassaa 
Battlefield  Park  or  a  suitable  location  In  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  area;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTalrs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Allied  Coun- 
cil  of   New   Jersey   Veterans   Organizations, 


praying  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  re- 
lating to  educaUonal  benefits  for  certain  vet- 
erans; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Allied  OouncU 
of  New  Jersey  Veterans  Organizations,  pray- 
ing for  the  creation  of  a  separate  permanent 
Veterans  Committee  In  the  U.S.  Senate;  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  smd,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MURPHY: 
S  3362.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California;   and 

S.  3363.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  coimty  of 
San  Bernardino,  State  of  California;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Interior  and  losular  Affairs, 
by  unanimous  consent. 

(The  remarks  by  Mr.  Mukpht  when  he  In- 
troduced the  blUs  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
8   3364.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 
Raul    Joe©    Bruno    Martorell    y    Fernandez 
(Jorge  R.  Martorell);   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.       

By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.   3365.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Luis  0. 
Guerrero,  Gaudelupe  Guerrero,  and  Alfredo 
Guerrero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By   Mr.  FOND    (for  himself   and  Mr. 

Inottye)  : 

S.  3366.  A  bin  to  make  banks  In  American 
Samoa  eligible  for  Federal  deposit  Insur- 
ance under  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurpce 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
SMITH  of  Maine)   (by  request)  : 

S  3367.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1971  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other  weap- 
ons, and  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  for  the  armed  forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  armed  forces,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Stennis  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cranston) : 

S.  3368.  A  bill  to  regulate  and  foster  com- 
merce among  the  States  by  providing  a  uni- 
form system  for  the  application  of  sales  and 
use  taxes  to  Interstate  commerce;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  MtiRPHT  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


along  the  Colorado  River.  These  bills 
were  all  referred  to  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  With 
each  bill  I  also  submitted  a  correspond- 
ing resolution  calling  for  the  bills  to  be 
referred  for  consideration  to  the  Court  of 
Claims  in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
section  of  the  law.  Since  the  resolutions 
pertained  directly  to  the  bills,  I  sought 
and  obtained  the  imanlmous  consent  of 
this  bod>'  on  each  occasion  to  have  the 
resolutions  referred  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
too,  as  the  bills  had  been. 

I  now  introduce  two  bills  similar  to 
the  ones  I  offered  last  year  and  sub- 
mit two  corresponding  resolutions,  tmd 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bills 
and  resolutions  be  referred  to  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  for  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
and  resolutions  will  be  received;  smd, 
without  objection  will  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
California. 

The  bills.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Murphy, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  as  follows: 

S.  3362.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  reUnqulsh  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California;  and 

S.  3363.  A  bin  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  county  ot 
San  Bernardino,  State  of  California. 

The  resolutions,  submitted  by  Mr. 
Murphy,  which  read  els  follows,  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affsurs: 

S.  Res.  349 

Whereas,  there  Is  pending  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  a  bill  designated  as 
S.  3362  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim 
any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim  to  certain 
lands  situated  in  the  county  of  San  Ber- 
nardino, State  of  California,  unto  Claude  S. 
Gossett  and  Katherifce  May  Gossett. 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  shall  des- 
ignate pursuant  to  Section  1492  of  Title  28 
of  the  U.S.  Code,  a  trial  Commissioner  to 
proceed  in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
rules  to  determine  the  facts,  Including  facts 
relating  to  delay  or  laches,  facts  bearing  up- 
on the  question  whether  the  bar  of  any  stat- 
ute of  limitations  should  be  removed,  or 
facts  claimed  to  excuse  the  claimant  for  not 
having  resorted  to  any  estabUshed  legal 
remedy.  He  shall  append  to  his  findings  of 
facts,  conclusions  sufficient  to  inform  the 
Congress  whether  the  demand  is  a  legal  or 
equitable  claim  or  a  gratuity,  and  the 
amount.  If  any,  legally  or  equitably  due  from 
the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 


S  3362.  S.  3363,  SENATE  RESOLUTION 
349.  AND  SENATE  RESOLUTION 
350— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 
AND  SUBMISSION  OF  RESOLU- 
TIONS RELATING  TO  TITLE  TO 
CERTAIN  LANDS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  4,  April  29.  and  May  20,  1969,  I 
introduced  a  series  of  bills  in  behalf  of 
various  persons  who  claim  certain  lands 


S.  Res.  350 

Whereas,  there  is  pending  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  a  bin  designated  as 
S.  3363  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and  quit- 
claim any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim  to 
certain  lands  situated  in  the  county  of  San 
Bernardino.  State  of  California,  unto  Elmer 
A.  Wold  and  Hazel  R.  Wold,  husband  and 
wife. 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  shall  des- 
ignate pursuant  to  SecUon  1492  of  Title  28 
of  the  U.S.  Code,  a  trial   Commissioner  to 
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proceed  In  ucordance  with  :he  ..ppUcab'.e 
rules  TO  determine  the  facu,  lucluaing  tactd 
relating  to  delav  or  iaches.  facta  bearing  upon 
the  que-nUT.  wiiether  the  bar  of  any  statute 
of  '.imitations  >hovi:cl  be  removed,  or  facts 
Claimed  to  excuse  the  clatmrxnt  for  not  Rav- 
ine r«crted  to  anv  estab'.lshed  '.eeal  reme<ly 
He  «haU  append  to  his  findings  of  facts  cou- 
cluilons  surflcJent  to  inform  the  Congress 
whether  the  demand  Is  a  leg«I  or  equitable 
claim  or  a  jratultv.  and  the  amuu-.u  if  any. 
legally  or  "eqMrably  due  fro.-n  the  United 
States  to  the  cUilmar.t 


S  3367— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
\LTTHORIZINO  APPROPRL\TIONS 
DURING  THE  FISt'.AL  YEAR  1971 
FOR    MILIT.ARY    PROCUREMENT 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  by  re- 
quest, for  mvseif  and  U.e  senior  Senator 
from  Maine  Mrs  Smiih'.  I  introd'ice. 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  flscal 
year  1 971  lor  procurement  of  aircr?.ft. 
mi.<s::es.  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  and  other  weapons,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  ar.d  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  p*.'rsonnel  strength  of  the 
Selected  Reser.e  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes 

I  ask  'unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
of  trarismlttal  requesting  consideration 
of  the  legislation  and  explaining  it5  pur- 
pose be  printed  m  the  Record  munedi- 
ately  following  the  listini?  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFKICFR  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
frrred'  and  without  objection,  the  letter 
of  r:an?mittal  v.-ll  be  printed  m  'he 
Record. 

The  bill  S  3367'  to  authorize  appro- 
priatnnp  durin^-  the  fi.'^al  year  l')71  for 
pru-curement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  -i.'.i  -.r.Tcked  combat  vehicles,  and 
other  vieapor.s,  and  re.searcl^,  develop- 
ment, lest  and  e\.-lUHCion  for  the  Arm^d 
P'orces.  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  each  Reser\'e  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pun'oses. 
introduced  by  Mr  Stennis.  for  himself 
and  M.'s  Smith  of  \laine.  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  it.^  title  and 
referred  to  the  Commiilee  o\\  .Armed 
Services 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr  Stennis 
Is  as  follows: 

The  Sicretaet  of  Defense. 

Washington,  DC 
H'  n   ?piP.o  T   Acvrw 
P'fi-dent  o1  the  St-nate. 
Wr.shin;;:'}n    D  C 

DrAR  Mr  Prfsidfnt  There  Is  forwarded 
here*iih  a  d-nf:  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  apt.r.  pria'lr.n.s  during  lUcal  year 
1971  for  prrcuremtnt  cf  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels  and  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
and  other  weapons  and  re^.earch  develcn- 
tpoji.  ros;  and  evaluation  for  the  armed 
forces  nnd  to  t  rescribe  the  auth^r./ed  per- 
srnnel  strength  of  the  Selected  Revrve  of 
ea'  h  Re<ierve  component  of  the  armed  forces, 
and  t  r  ■*h«>r  purp  scs  This  propose!  is  a  par*, 
of  h'  rfoartmen'  of  Defense  legislative  pro- 
gram for  the  91  t  Ccngre.ss,  ar.d  the  Bureau  f  f 
the  3ridc;e-  'r&s  advised  that  enactment  of  the 
prr  pcsa!  v-  uld  be  !n  accord  'i^ith  the  pro- 
gram cf  The  President 

Ths  p-  pof'ji.   a  Identical   in  form  to  the 


provisions  of  Public  Law  91-121.  approved 
November  19.  1969  providing  authorizations 
for  appropriations  i  s  required  |)ur<;ui\iu  to 
section  412^h).  Public  law  86  149.  as 
amended 

This  proposal  would  provide  for  authoriza- 
tion cf  appropriations  as  needed  for  procure- 
ment In  euch  if  tJie  categories  of  aircraft, 
nussllee.  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles  for  each  of  the  military  depart laent- 
!n  an  amotint  equal  to  the  appropriations 
be  ni^  requested  for  sucli  purpt)ses  m  t!u- 
Presidents  budget  fur  fiscal  year  1971  For 
the  first  time  there  Is  also  included  authori- 
zation of  apprr  pri.it ion  for  other  weuin'hs  as 
required  by  language  amending  section  412 
lb)  bv  "section  405  cf  PL  91-121  In  arvunts 
mcl'ided  In  the  budget  for  fiscal  vear  1971 
In  addition,  the  proposal  would  prnvlde  fund 
authorization  In  amount.";  equal  to  thf  ap- 
proorlatlons  Included  In  the  Presidents 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1971  In  totn!  for  e.ich 
cf  the  research,  develcpmer.t.  test,  and  eval- 
uat;- n  appropriations  for  the  mlUtaxy 
departments  and  the  defense  hgencles  Ap- 
pri'pr'.a'lons  are  h!s  ■  mrhorlzed  for  the 
Emergency  Fiir.d  for  research,  development, 
test,  ai'.d  e\a'ua'ifn  or  procurenient  or  pro- 
duction for  the  Department  of  Defense 

Tlt:e  III  of  the  propos.-'l  provides  for  the 
personnel  strength.^  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
of  each  reserve  component  rf  the  armed 
forces  In  the  number  provided  for  by  appro- 
ir.,irii  ns  requested  f:r  these  components 
m  the  President's  budget  for  tisc&l  year  1971 
The  prop;>sul  would  also  continue  for  flscnl 
yea.-  1971  the  authority  notv  contained  In 
section  401  (.11  of  P  L  89  367.  as  amended. 
fcT  ipproprl.itlons  of  the  Department  of  D^"- 
fense  to  be  made  available  for  the  support 
of  the  (1)  Vietnamese  and  other  Free  World 
Forces  in  Vietnam,  and  (2)  I.jc.iI  forces  in 
Laos  and  Thailand 

A-s  in  the  past,  this  section  constitutes  the 
authority  ftr  the  inclusion  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  estim.ites  for  approprlatlcru 
■f  Dep.irtment  of  Defen.'^e  for  ascal  year  1971 
f<r  'he  amounts  to  cover  known  requirements 
for  the  support  of  Vietnamese  and  other  Free 
World  Forces  In  Vietnam  as  well  as  for  sup- 
p.>rt  of  local  forces  in  Laos  and  Thailand, 

In  addition,  under  the  authority  of  this 
section  a  request  for  a  special  ippn  pr:atlon 
entitled  "Combat  Readiness  South  Vietnam- 
ese Forces"  has  been  Included  In  t>ie  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  tl.;r.il  yoitr  1371  TV.e  specl.»: 
appropriation  Is  In  the  amount  of  $300  mll- 
Uon  together  with  authority  u~>  transfer  be- 
tween appropriations  for  the  Department  c' 
Defense  of  »150  mlUlon  such  lands  .md  ,\u- 
thorlty  to  be  uuiircd  only  upon  the  deter- 
mination by  the  President  th.it  such  action 
Is  necessary  and  with  his  .ipprovnl 

The  specific  requirements  to  support  the 
most  effective  program  for  transfer  of  com- 
bat respooiiblllty  fj  the  forces  of  South 
Vietnam  .ire  being  developed  The  current 
s'udles  ore  designed  to  develop  forces,  equip- 
ment, and  supp<-irt  requirements  covering  «■'- 
celeraied  Vletn.imi.'a'lin  of  the  conflict 
These  funds  ar.d  the  author:  tv  will  be 
•iMllzed  only  .is  .'."id  when  needed  for  this 
purp^!«  and  will  erable  pr.mpt  ..ctLoa  *o 
B'TcelerBte  Vietn.iiu  zation  when  the  require- 
ments ire  JSnali.'ed 

The  reporting  requirements  of  subsection 
ibi  of  section  4f  1  cited  ah.v:*  wculd  be 
equally  applicnble  to  the  siipp  irt  fiirr.lshjj 
L.10S  and  T.iailand  under  this  aiu-u'lmer.t 

As  In  the  p-ist  tcp  cl^lllan  ird  mllltirr 
pfBcials  of  the  Department  of  Defen-e  will  Le 
prep.irc'l  to  n:  ike  p-cseiuallons  explamli? 
and  Justifying  their  respective  ororrinis  an'l 
add;-lonaIl'-  the  Department  of  Ueten.se  -M'! 
be  prepared  ti  submit  any  otner  d.^ta  re- 
quired by  the  commit'.ee  or  theL'  stafis 
Sincerely. 

MeLVTN  R    I.AIKD. 


S  3368— INTRODUCTTION  OF  THE 
INTERSTATE  SALES  AND  USE  TAX 
ACT 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  m- 
lioduce.  for  appropriate  reft-rence.  a  bill 
tn  provide  a  uniform  system  for  the  ap- 
plication of  State  and  local  .^ales  and 
use  taxes  to  tran.saclions  in  interstate 
commerce.  Its  title  is  "The  Interstate 
Sales  and  U.^e  Tax  Act  "  The  measure  Is 
cosponsored   by   my   colleaeui'.   Senator 

CP.^NSTON. 

Mv  purpo-e  In  introducins  this  bill  Is 
simple  and  direct.  I  desire  to  focus  at- 
teivaon  on  the  basic  issues  involved  in 
the  application  of  State  and  local  .sales 
and  use  taxes  to  interstate  business  and 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  consid- 
eration and  debate  of  these  Issues  on 
their  merits. 

A  review  of  tlie  course  of  dovelopmcnt.s 
iince  the  Congress  first  directed,  in  1361. 
that  a  study  be  made  of  Interstate  sales 
and  use  taxes,  shows  that  there  are  two 
points  which  stand  out  boldly.  One  is 
that  It  has  been  a  mistake  to  attempt  to 
re.solve  all  Interstate  tax  problems  in  a 
single  omnibus  bill  which  would  pre- 
scribe interrelated  rules  and  guidelines 
for  a  number  of  taxes  that  are.  in  fact, 
unrelated. 

The  second  point  i«:  that  in  this  same 
p.-i;.-)d  there  have  been  a  niir.iber  of  sip- 
nificant  sales  and  use  tax  devt-lopments. 
the  practical  effect  of  which  has  been  to 
render  irrelevant  much  of  the  previous 
testimony  in  suijp oit  of  Fe^eMal  le;;  sla- 
tion  in  this  held  This  Is  !>articularly 
true,  for  example,  of  the  extended  tes- 
timony dealintj  with  c.^talos;  and  mail- 
order .sales,  which  h"-  since  been  dt-alt 
with  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Since  the  first  interstate  taxation  bill 
was  i.itrodiiced  m  1965,  rational  nnd  lo- 
cal businessmen  ecnnomi.sfs  and  'uni- 
versity experts  m  public  finance,  in  ad- 
dition to  State  and  local  tax  offici-ils. 
have  been  critxa"  of  the  failure  to  dis- 
•inr'iiish  basic  difference.''  in  jurisdiction- 
al r'ulfs  app'icablt  to  salts  and  u.-;':  taxe.< 
from  those  applicable  to  the  corporation 
incom"  tax  The  outstandin.:  example  ( f 
this  confusion  of  rules  and  s'and'irds  in 
all  of  the  interstate  taxation  bill^  cur- 
rently r^.-ndin"  ir-i  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance has  been  *''m-  attempt  to  apply  the 
principle  of  Public  Lav  f'G-272  to  the 
collrclicn  of  sales  and  use  taxes. 

1  he  purpose  of  that  la-.v  is  to  reduce 
the  tax  comnl  ance  burden  on  interstate 
se  U  rs  bv  simi^lifying  the  allocation  of 
income  amen?  States  This  is  achiived 
by  precludinc  the  apportionment  of  In- 
come for  net  income  tax  purposes  by  any 
State  m  uhich  a  multistat.^  seller  dors 
m  mere  than  sohc^t  orders  for  accept- 
ance at  and  sii  pmtiit  from  an  out-of- 
S'«Te  point  No  mat'e  r  w;i<it  the  merits 
of  Pt  bhc  L'lw  86-'27'2  are  f.^r  corpora- 
tjcn  'nrome  tax  purposes,  its  application 
to  spies  and  r  '  tax^s  would  have  d;.ias- 
t.   rs  consequences. 

If  the  princ  pies  cf  Public  Law  86-272 
ue-e  aprli'^d  to  sales  and  u  e  taxes,  the 
rru't  rtale  rellf'r  would  be  free  of  tax  ob- 
l-pati?ns  rv.^n  th'.uigh  he  maintains  an 
unlirrt  ted  number  of  salesmen  m  a  State. 
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so  long  as  he  had  no  place  of  business 
in  that  State  and  the  orders  taken  were 
filled  by  shipments  from  outside  the 
State  The  tax  loss  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment:, at  rates  of  5  percent  or  more 
in  many  States,  would  be  substantial.  Of 
even  greater  concern  is  the  very  signif- 
icant campetitive  advantage  that  woiild 
be  granted  to  out-of-State  sellers  over 
local  retailers.  This  tax  advantage  would 
lead  to  further  penetration  of  local  mar- 
kets by  the  vendors  given  such  tax 
immunity. 

A  different  situation  exists  in  the  ap- 
plication of  Public  Law  86-272  to  In- 
come taxes.  The  tax  loss  to  any  State  is 
measured  by  net  income  from  sales.  Dis- 
crimination against  local  business  is 
therefore  less  significant. 

Beneficiaries  of  the  proposed  Immu- 
nity from  collection  of  sales  and  use  taxes 
will  include  many  very  large  multistate 
businesses.  For  example,  a  full-page  ad- 
vertisement appearing  in  the  July  1969 
issue  of  Fortune  states  that  for  the  15th 
consecutive  year  the  advertiser  is  the 
world's  largest  direct  seller  of  fashion 
jewelry  and  that  every  12  seconds  of 
every  working  day  a  home  jewelry 
show  of  its  products  is  held  some- 
wiiere  in  the  United  States.  With 
little  or  no  adjustment  of  sales  methods, 
sales  by  this  company  would  be  immune 
from  sales  or  use  tax  collection  in  virtu- 
ally every  State  if  the  principles  of 
Public  Law  86-272  are  applied  to  sales 
and  use  taxes.  It  would  obviously  be  im- 
possible for  any  State  to  collect  the  use 
tax  due  from  each  of  the  customers  of 
this  company. 

To  further  illustrate  the  fiscal  and 
competitive  consequences  if  Congress 
were  to  extend  the  principle  of  Public 
Law  86-272  to  sales  and  use  taxes,  I  sub- 
mit an  exhibit  compiled  from  the  records 
of  the  California  State  Board  of  Equali- 
zation. It  shows  the  type  of  business  ac- 
tivities engaged  in  by  some  of  the  com- 
panies that  would  be  exonerated  from 
responsibility  for  collection  of  sales  and 
use  taxes.  These  22  companies  armually 
make  over  $37  million  of  sales  through 
solicitation  by  sales  representatives 
within  California.  Nationwide,  their 
sales  run  into  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  a  year. 

I  propose  to  provide  the  Congress. 
businessmen,  consumers,  and  Stale  tax 
officials  alike  with  the  opportimity  to 
consider  a  uniform  system  for  the  appli- 
cation of  sales  and  use  taxes  in  inter- 
state commerce  which  is  based  on  the 
premise  that  there  are  some  problems  in 
the  sales  and  use  tax  field  that  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  found  in  the  income 
tax  field  and  consequently  they  require 
different  solutions. 

The  bill  which  I  have  Introduced  uti- 
lizes to  the  fullest  the  work  already  done 
by  the  committees  of  the  Congress.  In 
fact,  it  largely  follows  the  framework  of 
Congressman  Rodino's  bill  which  has 
recently  been  passed  by  the  other  body, 
but  with  two  major  differences.  The  re- 
medial provisions  of  my  bill  are  directed 
exclusively  to  the  solution  of  today's  In- 
terstate sales  and  use  tax  problems  and  it 
retains  the  time-tested  sales  and  use  tax 
Jurisdiction  based  on  sales  solicitation 
within  the  State, 

CX'Vl 133— Part  2 


Mr.  President,  I  am  greatly  indebted 
to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
State  of  California  and  to  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization  whose  study  of  this 
issue  and  expertise  made  possible  this 
proposal.  In  addition,  the  California 
Manufacturers  Association  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Retailers  Association  werked 
closely  with  them.  Also  Governor  Rea- 
gan and  his  administration  support  this 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  together  with  the  exhibit 
prepared  by  the  California  State  Board 
of  Equalization,  and  an  explanatory 
statement  containing  a  section-by-sec- 
tion comparison  with  H.R.  8906,  the 
Interstate  Taxation  Act.  introduced  by 
Congressman  RoDiNO. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
exhibit,  and  statement  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3368)  to  regulate  and 
foster  commerce  among  the  States  by 
providing  a  uniform  system  for  the  ap- 
plication of  sales  and  use  taxes  to  inter- 
state commerce,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Murphy,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Cranston, 
was  received,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3368 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tills 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Interstate  Sales 
and  Use  Tax  Act". 
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Sec.  325.  Effective  Datee. 


TITLE  I— JURISDICTION  TO  TAX 
Sec.  101.  Uniform  Sales  and  Use  Tax  Juris- 
dictional Standard. 
No  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
shall  have  power  to  Impose  a  sales  tax  or  to 
require  a  person  to  collect  a  sales  or  use  tax 
with  respect  to  an  Interstate  sale  oi  tangible 
personal  property  for  delivery  In  the  State 
unless  the  person — 

(1)  has  a  business  location  In  the  State. 

(2)  regularly  solicits  orders  for  the  sale  of 
tangible  personal  property  by  salesmen,  so- 
licitors, or  representatives  in  the  State,  un- 
less his  activity  In  the  State  consists  solely 
of  solicitation  by  direct  mail  or  advertising 
via  ne'Ji'spapers,  rad;o,  or  television,  or 

(3)  regularly  engages  in  the  delivery  of 
property  m  the  State  other  than  by  common 
carrier  or  United  Stales  mall. 

A  State  or  political  subdivision  shall  have 
power  to  impose  a  sales  tax,  or  to  require 
seller  collection  of  a  sales  or  use  tax  with 
respect  to  an  Interstate  sale  of  tangible  per- 
sonal property,  If  It  Is  not  denied  power  to 
do  so  under  the  preceding  sentence. 
TITLE  II— UNIFORM  RULES  FOR  APPLICA- 
TION OF  TAX 
Sec.  201.  Reduction  of  Multiple  Taxation. 

(a)  Location  of  Sales. — A  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  may  Impose  a  sales  tax 
or  require  a  seller  to  collect  a  sales  or  use  tax 
with  respect  to  an  interstate  sale  of  tangible 
personal  property  only  If  the  destination  of 
the  sale  Is — 

( 1 )  In  that  State,  or 

(2)  In  a  State  or  political  subdivision  for 
which  the  tax  is  required  to  be  collected. 

(b)  Credit  for  Taxes. — A  credit  shall  be 
allowed  against,  but  shall  not  exceed,  the 
total  amount  of  ■use  taxes  Impvosed  by  a  State 
and  the  political  subdivisions  thereof  with 
respect  to  tangible  personal  property  to  the 
extent  that  the  taxpayer  has  previously  paid 
sales  tax  or  use  tax  to  the  seller  or  any  other 
State  or  p>olltlcal  subdivision  thereof  on  ac- 
count of  a  prior  sales  or  use  tax  liability  with 
respect  to  the  property. 

(c)  Limitation  on  Credit  for  Prior  Taxes. — 
A  credit  otherwise  permitted  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  shall  not  be  allowed  with  resoect  to 
taxes  which  are  measured  by  periodic  pay- 
ments made  under  a  lease  to  the  extent  that 
the  taxes  Imposed  by  the  other  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof  were  also  measured 
by  periodic  payments  made  under  a  lease  for 
a  period  prior  to  the  possession,  storage,  use, 
or  other  consumption  of  the  property  in  the 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  impos- 
ing the  tax. 

(d)  Vehicles  and  Motor  Fuels. — 

(1)  Vehicles. — Nothing  In  subsection  (a) 
shall  affect  the  power  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  to  Impose  or  require  the 
collection  of  a  sales  or  use  tax  with  respect  to 
vehicles  that  are  registered  In  the  State. 

(2)  Fuels. — Nothing  In  this  section  shall 
affect  the  power  of  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  to  impose  or  require  the  col- 
lection of  a  sales  or  use  tax  •with  respect  to 
motor  fuels  consumed  In  the  State. 

Sec,  202,  Exemption    for    Household    Goods, 
Excluding  Motor  Vehicles,  in  the 
Case    of    Persons    who    Elstablish 
Residence. 
No  State  or  pollUcal  subdivision  thereof 
may  Impose  a  sales  tax,  uae  tax.  or  other 
nonrecurring  tax  measured  by  cost  or  value 
with  respect  to  household  goods,  excluding 
motor  vehicles,  brought  Into  the  State  by  a 
person   who    establishes    residence    in   that 
State  If  the  goods  were  acquired  and  used 
by  that  person  thirty  days  or  more  before 
use  of  the  property  in  the  State  In  which 
he  establishes  such  residence. 
Sec.  203.  Treatment        of        Transportation 
Charges  With  Respect  to  Inter- 
state Sales. 
Where  the  freight  charges  or  other  charges 
for  transporting  tangible  personal  property 
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direciK  tu  the  purchaser  incidental  to  an  lu- 
terst^.te  s.Ue  are  separa-.ely  st.i-ed  In  ftrUliig 
by  -he  seller  to  the  purchaser,  to  the  extent 
that  such  charges  do  not  exi  e«l  u  reason- 
able Charge  lor  transportaiion  by  I^-iUties  ot 
the  seller  >t  the  cost  to  ilv  roller  i..i  traus- 
portAiion  by  other  than  his  facUlUes.  no 
State  or  political  subdivision  may  include 
suc'i  charges  in  the  nieiLsure  o.'  a  smiles  or 
use  tax  lmpo^.ed  »nih  respect  to  the  sale  or 
use  oi  me  prup-Tty 

Sec  2tH  IlAblUtN  of  Sellers  on  Exempt  Sales. 
No'se'Ier  ^h.iU  b«>  liable  for  the  collection 
or'pHN-menr  of  s.Ues  or  u^e  tax  with  respect 
to  an  interstate  sale  of  tangible  personal 
property  where  he  haa  accept«<l  from  the 
purchaser  ..f  such  prrperty— 

H>  a  res.\>  certlfi'-ate  or  s'atement  in 
writing  glvlna:  the  purchaser's  registration 
number  or  other  form  of  identlflcation  Indi- 
cating that  the  purchaser  la  resrlitered  with 
the  jurtsdlctlon  imposing;  the  tax  to  collect 
or  piv  a  ^a>s  n  u..e  tax  irapised  by  that 
Jurisdiction,  or 

(  T  )  an  exemption  certificate  or  other  writ- 
ten form  of  evidence  indicating  the  basis  for 
exemption 

AJiy  such  certlScat*  or  writing  shall  give  the 
name  and  address  of  the  purchaser,  his  reg- 
istration number.  If  any.  and  shall  be  signed 
by  the  purchaser  or  his  representative  indi- 
cating the  basis  for  exemption 
Sec    205    Local  Sale*  and  Us«  Taxes. 

No  seller  shall  be  required  by  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  to  classify  in- 
terstate sa-.es  for  sale«  or  use  tax  accounting 
purposes  according  to  geographic  areas  of  the 
SUte  in  any  manner  other  than  to  account 
for  interstate  sales  with  destinations  m 
political  subdivisions  In  which  the  seller  has 
a  business  location:  re^larly  solicits  orders 
for  the  sale  of  tangible  personal  property  by 
salesmen,  solicitors,  or  other  representatives, 
unless  his  activity  in  the  political  subdivi- 
sion consists  solely  of  solicitation  by  direct 
mall  or  advertising  «a  newspapers,  radio,  or 
television:  or  reguUrly  engages  In  the  de- 
livery of  property  other  than  by  common  car- 
rier 'or  United  States  mall  Where  In  all 
geographic  areas  of  a  State  sales  or  use  taxee 
are  Imporod  at  the  same  rate  on  the  same 
transactions,  are  administered  by  the  State, 
and  are  otherwise  applied  uniformly  so  that 
a  seller  Is  not  required  to  classify  interstate 
sales  according  to  geographic  areas  of  the 
State  In  any  manner  whatsoever,  such  sales 
or  use  taxes  whether  imposed  by  the  State 
or  by  political  «ub<1!vl«lcns  shall  be  treated 
as  State  taxee  for  purposes  of  this  Act 

III— DETINmONS     ANT)     MISCEL- 
LANEOUS PROVISIONS 


TITLE 


Part  A— DtrismoNS. 

Sec    301     Sales  Tax 

A    ■sales    tax"    ts    any 
respect  to  retail  sale^ 


ax  Imposed  with 
and  measured  by  the 
sales  price  of  goods  or  services  sold,  which 
l«  required  by  State  law  to  be  stated  sepa- 
rately from  the  price  by  the  seller,  or  which 
is  customarily  stated  separately  from  the 
sales  price 
Sec    302    Use  Tax 

A  "use  tax  "  Is  any  nonrecurring  tax  meas- 
ured by  the  purchase  price  or  value  of  goods 
or  services  sold,  other  than  a  sales  tax.  which 
ts  Imposed  on  or  with  respect  to  the  exercise 
or  enjoyment  of  any  right  or  power  over 
tangible  personal  property  Incident  to  the 
ownership  or  possession  of  that  property  or 
the  '.easing  of  that  property  from  another.  In- 
cluding any  consumption,  keeping,  retention, 
or  other  use  of  tangible  personal  property 
Sec   303    Sale:  Sales  Price:  Purchase  Price 

The  terms  "sale",  "sales  price"  and  "pur- 
chase price"  shall  be  deemed  to  include  leases 
and  rental  payments 
Sec  304.  Interstate  Sale 

An  "Interstate  sale"  is  a  sale  in  which  the 


tangible  personal  property  sold  Is  shipped 
ur  delivered  to  the  purchaser,  or  his  dealgiiee. 
in  a  State  from  a  p^'.ut  outside  that  Slate. 

Sec  305   Destination. 

Ihe  destination  of  a  sale  is  In  the  State 
ur  political  subdivision  In  which  possession 
of  the  property  U  physically  transferred  to 
the  purchaser,  or  his  deslgi^ee.  or  to  v. hlch 
the  property  Is  shipped  to  the  purchaser, 
or  his  designee,  regardless  of  the  fob.  point 
or  o-her  conditions  of  the  sale. 
Sec   306  Designee 

For   the   purposes   of   this  Act.  "designee" 
does   not    Include   an    independent    contract 
or  common   carrier   which   receives   property 
solely  fur  the  purpose  of  carriage 
Sec.  307  Business  location 

lai  Oeneral  Rule  —A  person  shall  be  con- 
slJered  to  have  a  business  location  within 
a  .State    :nly   If  that   person- 

( 1 )  owns  or  leasee  real  property  within  the 
State, 

(2)  has  one  or  more  employees  located  in 
the  SUite. 

(3)  regularly  maintains  a  stock  of  tangible 
personal  property  in  the  State  for  sale  in 
the  ordinary   course   of   Its   business,   or 

i4)  regularly  leases  out  tangible  personal 
property  for  use  In  the  State 

For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (3).  property 
which  Is  on  consignment  in  the  hands  of  a 
consignee,  and  which  is  offered  for  sale  by 
the  consignee  on  his  own  account,  shall  not 
be  considered  as  stock  maintained  by  the 
consignor  If  a  person  h<is  i  business  loca- 
tion in  .1  State  solely  by  reason  of  jjaragraph 
(4).  he  shall  be  considered  to  have  a  busl- 
nesa  location  in  the  State  only  with  respect 
to  such  leased  property. 
Sec  308  Location  of  Employee. 

An  employee  shall  be  considered  to  be  lo- 
cated m  a  State  If — 

(I)  his  service  Is  performed  entirely  with- 
in that  State,  or 

(2 1  his  service  Is  performed  both  within 
and  without  that  State,  but  In  the  perform- 
aince  ;if  hi.'?  service  he  regularly  commences 
his  activitlee  at.  and  returns  to.  a  place  with- 
in the  State, 

Sec    309    State 

The  term  "State"  means  the  several  States 
of  the  United  Statee  and  the  District  of 
Columbia 

Sec  310  State  Law- 
References  in  this  Act  to  "State  law",  "the 
liws  of  the  State",  and  the  like  shall  be 
deemed  to  Include  a  State  constitution,  and 
to  Include  the  statutes  and  other  legisla- 
tive acts.  Judicial  decision,  and  administra- 
tive regulations  and  rulings  of  a  State  and 
of  any  pvoUtlcal  subdivision 

Part    B  -MiscnxANrocs    Provisions 

Sec  321.  Prohibition     Against     Geographical 
Discrimination. 

(a)  In  General — No  provision  of  State 
law  shall  make  any  person  UaWe  for  a 
greater  amount  of  .sales  or  use  tax  with  re- 
spect to  tangible  personal  property  by  virtue 
of  the  location  of  any  occurrence  in  a  State 
outside  the  taxing  State,  than  the  amount 
of  the  tax  for  which  such  person  would 
otherwise  be  liable  If  such  occurrence  were 
within  the  State  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  "occurrence"  Includes  In- 
corporation, qualification  to  do  business, 
and  the  making  of  a  tax  payment,  and  in- 
cludes an  .ictlvlty  of  the  taxpayer  or  of  a 
person  (including  an  agency  of  a  S'ate  or 
local  government)  receiving  payments  from 
or  making   payments   to   the   taxpayer. 

(bi  Computation  of  Tax  Liability  Under 
Discriminatory  Ijw;  —When  any  State  law 
Is  !n  oonfllct  with  subsection  (a),  tax  liabil- 
ity may  be  discharged  In  the  manner  which 
would  be  provided  under  State  law  If  the 
occurrence  in  question  were  wtthln  the  tax- 
ing State. 


Sec  322  Prohibition  Against  Otit-of-State 
Audit  Char>;e.s 
No  charge  ir.ay  be  imposed  by  a  Stale  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  to  cover  any 
part  of  the  cost  of  conducting  ..  iilslde  that 
State  an  audit  for  a  tax  to  which  this  Act 
.ipplles 
Sec   323    Permissible  Tuxes. 

The  fact  that  a  t.\x  to  which  this  Act  ap- 
plies is  imposed  by  a  Slate  or  political  subdi- 
vision thereof  in  the  form  of  an  excise,  privi- 
lege, or  license  tax  shall  not  prevent  the  Im- 
position of  the  tax  on  a  per.son  engaged  ex- 
clusively In  Interstate  commerce  within  the 
suite;  but  such  a  tax  may  be  enforced  against 
.1    person    engaged   exclusively    In    InterEtate 
commerce  within  the  State  solely  as  a  reve- 
nue  measure   and    not    by   ouster    from   the 
State  or  by  cnmln.'\l  or  other  penalty  for  en- 
gaging In  commerce  within  the  State  without 
permission  from  the  State. 
Sec    324.  Liability  With  Respect  to  Unassess- 
ed  Taxes. 
No   State   or   political   subdivision   thereof 
Rhall  have  the  power,  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  to  assess  against  any 
person   for  any  period   ending  on  or  before 
such  dale  a  sales  or  use  tax  with  respect  to 
tangible   personal   property,   if  during  such 
period  that  person  was  not  registered  In  the 
State  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  tax.  had  no 
business  location  In  the  State,  did  not  regu- 
larly solicit  orders  for  the  sale  of  tangible 
personal  property  by  salesmen,  solicitors,  or 
other  representatives  In  the  State  or  did  not 
regularly  engage  In  the  delivery  of  property 
In  the  State  other  than  by  common  carrier  or 
United  States  mall. 
Sec  325.  EflecUve  Dates. 

Sections  101.  321.  322  and  324  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  Section  205  shall  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter 
commencing  one  year  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  The  remaining  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
second  calendar  quarter  commencing  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Mur- 
phy Is  as  follows: 

ExHiBrr  Salxs  and  Use  Tax  Jurisdictional 
LiMtTATioNS  In  Proposed  Federal  Inter- 
3TATI  Taxation  Acts 

California  based  businesses  would  be  at 
a  competitive  disadvantage  with  out-of-state 
sellers  under  "Interstate  Taxation  Acts"  now 
pending  In  both  houses  of  Congress.  Tax 
shelters  which  would  be  available  to  Inter- 
stale  sellers  under  H  R.  4178  (McCuUoch), 
HR  7906  (Rjdlno).  S  611  (Mathlas),  or  S. 
916  (RlbicoITi  would  also  cause  substantial 
losses  of  California  income  taxes  and  state 
and  local  sales  and  use  t&xes. 

Among  other  things,  each  of  the  proposed 
bills  would  Impose  arbitrary  and  unreaaon- 
able  Jurisdictional  standards  on  state  and 
local  government.  Jeopardize  collection  of 
local  taxes  under  the  California  Bradley- 
Burns  Uniform  Local  Sales  and  Use  Tax  Law, 
and  create  inequities  In  the  apportionment 
of  corporate  Income  for  California  Income 
tax  purposes. 

Common  to  all  the  bills  Is  the  Jurisdic- 
tional limitation  applicable  to  sales  and  use 
taxes  Specifically,  the  California  Sales  and 
Use  Tax  Law  presently  provides  that  an  out- 
of-state  retailer  shall  collect  the  use  tax  If 
It  has  an  offlce.  warehouse,  representative, 
agent,  salesman,  canvasser  or  solicitor  In  this 
state  Under  the  proposed  bills  this  require- 
ment would  not  apply  to  Interstate  retailers 
unless  they  maintain  a  business  location  In 
this  slate  or  regularly  make  household  de- 
liveries In  this  state. 

To  Illustrate  the  widespread  tax  and  com- 
petitive Impact  of  this  restriction,  we  have 
selected     the    following    typical    businesses 
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from  the  many  that  make  California  sales 
without  maintaining  a  fixed  place  of  busi- 
ness or  inventory  within  the  state.  Most  of 
these  businesses  qualify  for  the  HJl.  7906 
sales  and  use  tax  exemption  without  any 
change  in  their  operations.  The  remainder 
would  qualify  with  a  minimal  change  In 
their  methods  of  delivery. 

I.  This  firm  sells  ready-to-wear  dresses. 
Sales  personnel  within  California  obtain 
"hostesses"    to   arrange    a   "social    party."   A 

■ytylist"  attends  the  p.irty  and  exhibits  sam- 
ple garments.  Orders  are  submitted  by  the 
"stylist"  to,  and  are  filled  from,  a  point  out- 
side the  stale  by  a  combined  shipment  to 
the  "hostess  '  Stale  and  local  sales  and  use 
taxes  In  California  for  the  fiscal  year  1967- 
1968  totaled  $403,500.  It  would  no  longer  be 
subject  to  sales  tax.  nor  required  to  collect 
the  use  tax.  This  translates  Into  sales  in 
excess  of  $8  million  In  direct  competition 
with  California  retailers. 

2  A  shoe  manufacturer  makes  sales  In 
California  through  commission  salesmen  di- 
rect to  consumer  customers.  California  sales 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  &-S0-68  amounted 
to  $350,000  with  tax  paid  In  excess  of  $17,000. 

3.  A  shoe  manufacturing  firm  sells  through 
sales  representatives  on  a  house  to  bouse 
basis.  This  firm  paid  tax  of  more  than  $48,- 
000  on  sales  of  $960,000. 

4.  A  company  sells  household  utensils,  pots, 
pans,  etc  .  through  Indepyendent  representa- 
tives to  consumer  customers  on  a  house  to 
house  basis.  Sales  last  year  exceeded  a  quar- 
ter million  dollars,  with  a  tax  payment  In 
excess  of  $12,500. 

5.  This  business  Is  conducted  by  two  re- 
lated corporations.  One  sells  Jewelry,  and 
the  other  sells  cosmetics,  through  solicitors 
operating  within  California.  Tlielr  method  of 
doing  business  Is  somewhat  similar  to  that 
outlined  In  No.  1.  Their  annual  state  and 
local  sales  and  use  taxes  aggregate  $175,000. 
Under  the  proposed  federal  restriction  $3,- 
500.000  of  sales  with  local  solicitation  would 
not  subject  the  companies  to  the  California 
Sales  and  Use  Tax  Laws. 

6.  A  large  greeting  card  firm  has  Independ- 
ent sales  solicitors  taking  orders  from  con- 
sumer customers  in  California.  Last  year's 
volume  of  sales  in  California  was  almost  a 
half  million  dollars,  with  tax  paid  of  $24,900. 

7.  A  firm  sells  educational  books  through 
commissioned  salesmen  on  a  door  m  door 
basis.  Sales  made  were  In  excess  of  $525,000, 
tax  paid  of  $25,300. 

8  Another  firm  sells  on  a  door  to  door 
basis  through  commissioned  salesmen.  Bibles 
of  all  denominations.  Sales  for  last  year  to- 
talled more  than  $460,000,  and  tax  paid  ex- 
ceeded $23,000. 

9.  A  firm  engaged  In  the  sale  of  books. 
magazines,  and  record  albums,  has  agents 
located  In  California  who  operate  from  their 
homes.  These  agents  solicit  orders  which  are 
filled,  and  shipped  from  a  point  outside  the 
state  direct  to  the  purchaser.  It  would  be 
discharged  from  further  liability  on  $7,600,- 
000  of  annual  sales,  on  which  It  now  pays 
$375,000  In  taxes.  An  affiliated  corporation  of 
this  firm  does  maintain  offices  in  California. 
It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  direct  all 
publications  of  a  non-taxable  nature  through 
the  corporation  maintaining  an  office  In  the 
state,  and  all  taxable  publications,  and  other 
Items  of  a  taxable  nature,  through  the  cor- 
poration with  no  offlce  In  the  state.  The  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  would  provide  the 
oppwrtunlty  for  tax  avoidance. 

10.  A  firm  with  independent  sales  repre- 
sentatives sells  dry  goods  direct  to  consumer 
customers  This  firm's  sales  last  year  feU  Just 
short  of  $600,000  and  they  paid  tax  of  $24,- 
350. 

II.  A  correspondence  school  makes  sales  of 
educational  material  and  school  supplies  di- 
rectly to  the  student,  through  Independent 
sales  represetatlves.  Annual  sales  In  Califor- 


nia   totaled    $732,000    with    tax    payable    of 
$36,600. 

12.  A  corporation  makes  direct  sales  of  gen- 
eral merchandise  to  credit  card  holders  of 
large  national  flrms.  Individual  sales  amounts 
are  small,  however,  the  volume  Is  quite  large, 
with  last  year's  sales  exceeding  $450,000  and 
payment  of  tax  In  the  amount  of  $22,700. 

13.  This  firm  has  20  photographic  salesmen 
in  California  who  take  and  sell  pictures  to 
students  and  schools.  Annual  sales  exceed 
$800,000  with  a  tax  liability  of  $40,650. 

14.  This  manufacturer  Is  engaged  In  the 
sale  of  desks  and  public  seating  equipment  to 
many  vendees  within  the  state.  Sales  are 
made  by  resident  salesmen.  Tax  last  year  was 
In  excess  of  $37,000. 

16.  This  firm  supplies  prescription  lenses, 
frames,  and  accessories  to  optometrists  and 
occullsts.  All  sales  are  made  through  resident 
salesmen.  The  sales  to  California  purchasers 
In  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $1,252,000 
with  a  tax  UablUty  of  $62,600. 

Four  EUldltlonal  optical  firms  malting  sales 
In  the  same  manner  as  described  above  made 
sales  m  the  amount  of  $1,600,00  with  total 
tax  paid  of  $79,000. 

16.  A  manufacturer  and  seUer  of  yearbooks 
makes  sales  through  representatives  without 
offices  to  students  and  schools.  The  tax  paid 
amounts  to  $110,000. 

17.  Another  publisher  of  yearbooks  makes 
sales  of  these  and  other  specialty  publications 
in  the  same  manner  as  Indicated  In  number 
sixteen.  Their  sales  are  also  to  students  and 
schools.  The  tax  revenue  from  this  account  Is 
$120,000  per  year. 

18.  Another  company  has  Independent  sales 
agents  soliciting  orders  for  their  products 
which  are  advertising  specialties,  executive 
gifts,  metal  signs,  etc.  This  firm  paid  tax  of 
$27,060  on  sales  of  $540,000. 

19.  This  taxpayer  operates  In  California 
through  resident  salesmen  making  sales  of 
uniforms  to  various  employers  and  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  state.  All  sales  are  made 
through  taxpayer's  sales  representatives. 
California  taxable  sales  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  exceeded  one  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars. 

20.  A  manufacturer  and  seller  of  rubber 
processing  machinery  and  garbage  disposers 
make  sales  as  a  result  of  solicitation  by 
sales  representatives,  with  no  office  main- 
tained m  this  state.  Sales  for  last  year 
cotaUed  $1,600,000  and  tax  paid  of  $80,000. 

21.  A  supplier  of  Industrtal  chemicals  and 
disinfectants  made  sales  through  resident 
salesmen  In  excess  of  $2,000,000  last  year  and 
paid  tax  m  the  amount  of  $X10,000. 

22.  This  firm  Is  a  maunfactifrep^jf-llWus- 
trlal  mixers.  Most  of  Its  sales  are  to  bakehes 
and  other  food  processing  Industries.  Orders 
are  solicited  by  an  Independent  sales  rep- 
resentative. Sales  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1968,  exceeded  $600,000,  with  total 
tax  pedd  in  excess  of  $25,000. 

Sales  made  by  the  first  twelve  flrms  are 
direct  to  consumer  customers  who  are  not 
normally  registered  with  the  state  for  the 
purpose  of  reporting  or  paying  sales  or  use 
taxes.  The  Individual  sales  amounts  would 
be  so  minimal  as  to  preclude  any  pursuit  of 
the  consumer  customer  for  payment  of  the 
tax.  The  absolute  loss  of  revenue,  as  a  result 
of  this  legislation,  from  these  accounts  would 
amount  to  almost  $1,200,000  annually. 

At  least  a  part  of  the  sales  of  the  last  ten 
of  the  listed  accounts  are  made  to  purchasers 
engaged  In  business  In  California.  For  this 
reason,  some  part  of  the  tax  now  collected 
and  paid  to  the  state  by  these  vendors  would 
be  paid  directly  to  the  state  by  purchasers 
otherwise  required  to  file  sales  and  use  tax 
returns.  The  greater  percentage,  however, 
would  be  lost.  The  greater  cost  of  collecting 
tax  from  purchasers  would  further  limit  the 
net  tax  yield  from  sales  by  these  firms. 


In  addition  to  sellers  which  would  be 
immediately  excused  from  compliance  with 
the  California  Sales  and  Use  Tax  Law.  there 
are  many  others  who  could  easily  arrange 
to  come  within  the  protection  of  the  "Inter- 
siate  Taxation  Act."  Some  examples  follow: 

A  large  publishing  firm  presently  main- 
tains sales  offices  in  California,  but  does  not 
carry  stock  of  goods  within  the  state.  Orders 
are  obtained  by  personal  solicitation  within 
California,  and  shipments  are  made  from  a 
point  outside  the  state.  Last  year  this  pub- 
lisher paid  over  $400,000  In  state  and  local 
sales  and  use  taxes  In  California.  The  mere 
closing  of  the  sales  offices  would  exempt  the 
publisher  from  thU  liability. 

A  firm  making  sales  of  Incentive  pro- 
grams and  related  materials  maintains  one 
sales  offlce  in  California.  Taxable  sales  re- 
ported by  this  organization  last  year 
amounted  to  $4,400,000  with  a  payment  of 
$220,000  In  tax.  The  closing  or  relocation  of 
this  single  sales  office  would  eliminate  the 
need  for  this  firm  to  pay  any  tax. 

A  mall  order  shoe  retailer  has  agents  in 
California  soliciting  orders  which  are  filled 
from  a  point  outside  the  stale.  Sales  are  In 
excess  of  $800,000  per  year.  An  offlce  main- 
tained m  Los  Angeles  could  easily  be  closed 
and  relieve  this  seller  of  further  tax  liability. 

The  passage  of  €Uiy  one  of  the  proposed 
"Interstate  Taxation  Acts"  would  provide  the 
out-of-state  retailer  with  a  distinct  competi- 
tive advantage  over  the  California  retailer. 
The  limiting  Jurisdictional  factors,  which 
would  permit  unlimited  direct  sales  solicita- 
tion within  the  state  without  tax  liability, 
would  encourage  many  out-of-state  sellers 
who  presently  are  not  making  sales  In  Cali- 
fornia, to  engage  in  such  sales  activity  due  to 
the  lucrative  market  represented  by  Califor- 
nia consumer  customers. 

Analysis  op  Pkoposed  "Inttsstate  Sales  and 
Use  Tax  Act" 

The  draft  bill  follows  the  format  and  orga- 
nization of  HJi.  7906  but  is  limited  to  sales 
and  use  taxes.  To  the  extent  considered  to 
be  compatible  with  the  objectives  to  be 
achieved,  the  exact  wording  and  provisions 
of  H.R.  7906  have  been  retained. 

Title.  The  title  was  changed  to  the  "Inter- 
state Sales  and  Use  Tax  Act"  to  conform 
with  the  limited  scope  of  the  bill. 

Sec.  101,  Uniform  Jurisdictional  Stand- 
ards, with  Sees.  307  (Business  Location)  and 
308  (Location  of  Employee)  would  prescribe 
Jurisdictional  standards  for  the  Imposition 
of  sales  and  use  taxes  to  interstate  transac- 
tions. 

The  Jurisdictional  standards  would  differ 
from  those  prescribed  by  H.R.  7906  by  sub- 
jecting a  seller  to  the  Jurlsdlcton  of  any 
state  in  which  is  located  one  or  more  em- 
ployees, or  m  which  the  seller  regularly 
soUclts  orders  for  the  sale  of  tangible  per- 
sonal property  by  salesmen,  solicitors  or 
other  representatives  or  regularly  engages  In 
the  delivery  of  property  other  than  by  com- 
mon carrier  or  United  States  mall. 

Title  II.  This  was  retltled  "Uniform  Rules 
for  Application  of  Tax"  No  conform  with  the 
subject  matter. 

Sec.  201(a),  Location  of  Sales,  Is  the  same 
as  Sec.  301(a)   of  H.R.  7906. 

Sees.  201  (b)  and  (c)  relate  to  the  credit 
of  taxes  to  prevent  multiple  taxation. 

Sec.  201(b),  Credit  for  Prior  Taxes,  re- 
quires the  existence  and  payment  of  a  prior 
tax  liability,  rather  than  Just  the  earlier 
payment  of  tax,  to  qualify  for  the  credit. 

Sec.  201(c),  Limitation  on  Credit  for  Prior 
Taxes,  will  prevent  double  credits  measured 
by  periodic  payments  under  a  lease.  This  was 
not   in   H.R.    7906. 

Sec.  201(d),  Vehicles  and  Motor  Fuels.  Is 
modeled  after  H.R.  7906  but  Is  modified  so 
that  201(d)(1)   applies  to  "vehicles"  rather 
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than  cn'.v  to  ■motor  vehicles.-  Truck  trailers 
and  sin-.r.ar  vehicles  ^ubjeci  to  registration 
In  the  ^•..»te  would  be  treated  the  same  as 
niutor  vehicles  subject  to  reiisls'.rnMon  s'ikc 
there  appears  to  be  no  logical  distinction 
for  fa!e-  and  use  Uix  purpose? 

S^c  202.  E.xemDtlon  of  Household  Cr  ods. 
is  n-.ode.ed  a."er  S->c  30J  of  HR  V906  The 
word  including  ■  before  motor  vehicles  '  ha-s 
beet;  ..;  tnged  to  excluding  "  Because  of  the 
T  iX  cred.t  provisions  this  w  luld  not  cre.ite 
[inv  hardship,  and  paymen-  of  tax  in  another 
state  en  a  large  purchase  such  a.^  a  highway 
vehicle  could  ea--.;Iv  be  e«tabhshed  Us«  of  the 
household  goods  tor  30  d.iys  out  of  state 
would  Uso  b«  necessary  In  order  to  qualify 
for  the  exemption.  This  would  prevent  avold- 
an.v  o:  tax  by  a  new  resident,  who,  under 
302.  could  acquire  goods  out  of  state,  have 
theni  --.hlpp^l  to  the  new  place  of  residence 
and  thus  avoid  tax  a:  origin  and  destinatum. 
-Vain,  because  of  the  tax  credit,  there  Is  no 
pos-ibili'v  of  double  taxation. 

Sec  20J  Transportation  Charges.  Is  mod- 
eled .-Uter  Sec  303  of  H  R  7906  but  modified 
to  limit  the  exclusion  to  reasonable  charges 
f.ir  delivery  by  facilities  of  the  seller  and  the 
Actual  cost  of  tmnsportatlon  by  a  carrier 
and  to  require  a  wrifen  statement  of  the 
charges 

sec  204,  Liability  of  Sellers  on  Exempt 
Sales  IS  .1  modlBed  version  of  Sec  304  In 
HR  T906  The  for-n  of  written  evidence  is 
pre-^ribed  to  provide  a  means  to  Identify 
and  l.->;ite  the  purchaser  Also,  the  signature 
-f  'he  purchaser  Is  required  Thus,  a  means 
of  establishing  potential  tax  liability  of  the 
purch.iser  is  provided. 

Sec  205.  Local  Taxes  Is  the  same  as  Sec. 
305  ;n  H  R  7906,  mid.rted  to  accord  with  the 
propcsed  changes  in  jurlsdicMonal  s' and- 
ards  T:.  be  treated  as  a  stare  tax  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Act  locil  Uxei  must  be  imposed 
at  The  saJne  rate  en  the  same  iran^ctjon-s 
la  all  geographic  arexs  ol  the  stat*  and  ad- 
min:-u-.-ed  by  the  s-ate  but  the  local  tax 
b.ise  need  not  be  Identical  with  the  statt  tax 
bise 

Se:  301.  DeSnltlon  of  'Sales  Tax."  Is  the 
sarr.e  as  Sec  603  of  H  R  7906 

Sec  302  Definition  tf  "V^e  Tax.J  1>  mod- 
eled alter  Sec.  004  of  HR  7906  but  modified 
by— 

1 1 1  adding  after  'non-recurr'-ng  tax"  the 
wurds  ■measured  by  the  purcha=;e  price  or 
value  of  goods  or  services  sold"  and 

i2>  adding  after  "ownership  of  that  prop- 
ertv"  the  words  "or  possession  of  that  prop- 
erty." 

The  first  modification  excludes  other  ex- 
cise taxes  such  as  cigarette  taxes,  etc  .  and 
includes  use  taxes  which  are  mea.^ured  by 
the  value  of  self-fa^.rltatlon  labor  The  sec- 
ond preserves  use  taxes  on  tfe  possession  by 
contractors  of  government-owned  property 

Sec  303.  Sale.  Sales  Price,  Purcha-^e  Price. 
is  the  same  as  Sec  607  of  H  R  7906  \«.;th  the 
word  p-ircha^e  prlc»'  added  This  addition 
if.  r'-uired  by  the  change  in  the  definition  of 
U'.f  tax 

Sec  304.  Interstate  Sale,  is  slropllfied  and 
changed  to  include  only  sales  which  involve 
interstate  movement  of  the  guods 

Sec  .305  Dest  nation,  la  modeled  after  sec 
610   cf   HR    7906    but   Clarified 

Sec  305,  Designee.  Is  qualified  to  exclude 
an  Independent  contract  or  conr.mon  carrier 
wh.ch  receive;  prr.pertv  solelv  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carriage  Tlils  clarifies  the  definitions 
of  ■  .titerstaie  sale"  and     destination  ' 

Sec  307.  Business  Location  l.s  In  part 
identical  to  Sec  611  of  HR  79"6  The  excep- 
tion with  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  an 
office  loT  gathering  news  iSec  Sllibl)  and 
the  provl.Mons  f-;r  Special  Cases'  (Sec  611 
(Oil  have  been  omitted  Added  is  a  pro- 
vl5ion  relating  to  Itaies 

;3fC  308.  Location  of  Employees,  is  bastd  on 
S*.  613  of  HR  7906  but  modified  to  elimi- 
nate -he  exception  for  employees  engaged  ex- 


clusively in  the  solicitation  of  orders  and  to 
o'herwise  conform  the  provision  to  the  scope 
of    the    draft    bill 

Sec;.  309  aiKl  310.  State;  and  Stale  Law.  are 
the  same  as  Sees  615  and  616  of  HR  79U6 
Sec  321.  Prohibition  Against  Geographical 
Di-cnminatlun  Is  the  same  as  Sec  622  of 
H  R  790ti  except  that  a  reference  to  gro.ss 
receipts  taxes  has  been  omitted. 

Sec  322.  Prohibition  Against  Out-of-State 
Aud.t  Charges  Is  the  same  a.s  Sec  624  of 
H  II  7906  modified  to  exc'ude  references  to 
income  laxe.-  etc 

Sec  323.  Permissible  Taxes.  Is  the  same  as 
Sec  (321  of  HR  7906.  except  that  In  the 
third  line  the  word  "excise  Is  substituted 
:  'r     tifli.chise 

Sec  324.  Liability  With  Respect  to  Una.s- 
sessed  Taxes,  is  based  on  Sec  625  of  H  R  7906 
but  mociitied  to  eliminate  references  to  In- 
come taxes  etc  .  and  to  accord  wi'h  provision 
with  revised  jurisdictional  standards 

Sec  325  Eilei  tlve  Dates,  provides  that  the 
jurisdictional  limitations  on  imposition  >>f 
the  tax  and  the  provisions  barring  prior  as- 
sessn.ents  shall  bo  etTecUve  upon  enactment 
of  The  Ac:  The  eileotlve  dale  of  the  remain- 
ing provisions  Is  pc*tpi  ned  to  allow  i.n-.e  f^r 
the  states  to  amend  their  lax  Uas  t.)  ac- 
conun.xl.ile  changes  In  s».^te  taxing  powers 
made  bv  the  bill. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A  BILL 

Mr  BYRD  of  W*.- 1  Vintinia  Mr  Presi- 
dent I  ai.k  luianimous  con.^fnt  that,  at 
the  next  pnntin^.  the  name  nf  the  junlt^r 
Senator  frcm  New  H.inuV'bire  'Mr  Mr- 
iNTvr.E'  be  added  r.s  a  cnsponsor  of  S 
3161  to  authjrizo  the  US.  Conmiissijn.  r 
oi  Education  to  eslabliih  eddcaUonal 
prOrtiam>  to  encouraT,e  undi'istandm  ■  of 
pol.c.es  and  support  of  aciuuiei  dfsrtned 
to  enhance  environiin  ntal  quality  and 
rnaii.tair-i  ecolosical  balance 

T>ie  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  it  IS  so  ordered 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  349-^UBMIS- 
SION  Or  A  KB:S0LUTI0N  RELAT- 
ING TO  TITLE  TO  CERTAIN  LANDS 
IN  CAUFORNIA 

Mr  MURPHY  .submitted  a  resolution 
•S.  Res  349'  to  refer  the  bill  'S.  3362  > 
to  tne  Chief  Commi.ssione.-  of  the  Court 
of  Claims  for  a  report  thereon,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
tenor  and  Insuiar  AJfairs.  by  unanimo'ds 
consent. 

I  T:ie  remarks  of  Mr  Ml-rphy  v.  hen  he 
submitted  the  resolution  appear  earlier 
in  tne  Rlcord  under  the  appropriate 
heading  ' 


SEN\TE  RESOLUTION  l^aO  SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RF^OLUTION  REL.\T- 
ING  TO  TITLE  TO  CERTAIN  LANDS 
IN  CALIFORNIA 

Mr  MURPHY  submitted  a  resolution 
S.  Res.  350'  to  refer  the  bill  ^S.  3363'  to 
the  Chief  CommLsstoner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  for  a  report  thereon,  which  tvas 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interur 
and  Insular  Affairs,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

I  The  remarks  of  Mr  Murphy  when  he 
submitted  the  re.-oiution  appear  earlier 
in  the  F^ECORD  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  351— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  CALLING 
I'XDR  MUTUAL  CEASE-FIRE  AND 
POUTICAL  SETTLEMENT  IN  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  in  April 
1967.  nearly  2  years  tfjo.  the  United 
States  and  the  North  Vietnamese  began 
formal  talks  at  Paris.  At  that  time,  most 
of  us  allowed  ourselves  the  luxury  of  a 
ray  of  hope  that  the  end  might  at  least 
have  begun 

Suice  that  time,  other  steps  have  been 
taken  which  sliould  have  built  upon  this 
hope.  The  President  a  year  ago  publicly 
and  explicitly  disavowed  a  "military  so- 
lution." A  process  of  American  with- 
drawal was  begun,  and  there  seemed,  at 
lonp  last,  to  be  general  agreement  that 
no  real  permanent  objectives  could  be 
gamed  through  the  American  military 
presence. 

Yet,  the  hope  for  an  end  to  the  killing 
and  the  ravage  of  Vietnam  remains  al- 
most as  faint  as  ever 

The  peace  talks  are  at  a  total  impasse. 
The  other  side  has  not  given  any  indica- 
tion of  seriously  seeking  an  accord,  and 
the  Urilted  States  has  downgraded  the 
talks  by  failmg  to  provide,  for  the  last  3 
months,  a  permanent  head  of  the  Ameri- 
can neitotiatlng  team 

The  killing  continues,  with  over  17,000 
Americans  and  countless  Vietnamese 
killed  since  the  start  of  the  talks. 

There  is  absolutely  no  military  victory 
in  sight,  even  if  the  other  side  has  shown 
.■rtgns  of  movmg  away  from  direct  con- 
frontation toward  a  more  standard  guer- 
rilla strategy. 

The  essentially  internal  political  prob- 
lems which  have  torn  this  land  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  are  as  great  as  ever 
and  will  continue,  rcizardkis  of  the  mili- 
tary strcn;:th  of  tne  Saigon  government. 
It  is  perfectly  evident  that  nothing  will 
rome  of  the  peace  talks  until  somc- 
thinu— not  a  "conce-ssion."  but  a  new 
idea— is  put  forth  to  break  the  stalmate 
and  upgrade  the  talks. 

Mr.  President.  In  light  of  these  facts, 
which  I  have  only  briefly  summarized,  I 
submit  a  resolution  urging  the  U.S. 
Government  to  offer  formally  for  negoti- 
ation at  Paris  a  comprehen.slve  proposal 
for  an  Internationally  supervised  stand- 
still cease-fire  by  all  sides,  and  urging 
designation  of  a  permanent  head  of  the 
US  delegation  to  the  Parts  peace  talks 
to  effect  such  a  proposal 

Within  the  comprehensive  proposal 
for  the  mutual  cease-fire  would  be  provi- 
sions regarding  international  peace- 
keeping machinery,  protection  of  all 
people  and  groups  against  terrorism  and 
oppression,  prompt  free  elections,  the 
withdrawal  of  all  outside  mUitar\-  forces, 
the  return  of  all  military  and  political 
prisoners,  and  relief  and  aid  to  help 
begin  the  economic  and  social  recon- 
struction of  Vietnam. 

I  am  sure  that  many  will  first  hear  of 
this  resolution  and  ask  why  a  proposal 
so  reasonable  and  suppcsedly  non- 
controversial  would  need  the  force  of  a 
Senate  resolution.  Have  we  not  already 
offered  such  proposals  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese only  to  have  them  all  rejected? 
The  answer  is  emphatically  and  un- 
equivocally   'No  ■'  In  nearly  2  years  of 
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negotiations  at  the  Paris  talks,  no  such 
proposal  for  a  cease-fire  has  ever  been 
put  on  the  table. 

The  other  side  will  probably  maintain 
for  some  time  its  negative  facade.  But 
they  will  at  least  know  where  to  begin. 
They  will  have,  not  a  speech  or  a  press 
conference  from  which  to  start,  but  a 
serious,  formal,  bona  fide  offer.  Only 
when  we  move  our  offers  from  the  realm 
of  publicity  to  the  realm  of  true  diplom- 
acy cat.  we  expect  an  equally  serious  re- 
sponse. The  other  side  may  continue  to 
reject  any  .such  proposal.  But  until  they 
have  received  one — in  concrete  terms 
and  offered  formally  by  a  permanent 
ambassador  to  the  peace  talks — we  can- 
not say  with  any  certainty  what  their 
response  will  be. 

Kepardless  of  their  negative  public 
stat<'ments.  there  may  be  reasoris  why 
they  would  consider  and  eventually  agree 
to  no'-'otiate  such  a  proposal,  even  if  they 
rejected  it  immediately. 

Even  now  there  may  be  more  agree- 
ment than  is  apparent  between  the  two 
sides.  All  the  partie.'^— Hanoi,  the  NLP, 
and  Saigon,  as  well  as  neutralist  politi- 
cal leaders  in  South  Vietnam — have  ad- 
vocated elections  as  the  basis  of  deciding 
who  shall  run  the  country. 

Tlie  continuing:  presence  of  this  pro- 
posal to  end  all  the  killing  and  give  all 
parties  fair  access  to  the  pohtlcal  process 
could  create  political  pressures  on  the 
Communists  in  Vietnam  and  around  the 
world  which  our  current  policy  of  "mili- 
tary Vietnamization,"  alone,  does  not.  In 
the  United  States  and  around  the  world, 
all  who  are  concerned  for  peace  would 
rally  in  support.  Widely  publicized  in 
Vietnam,  such  a  plan  would  gain  wide- 
spread support  among  the  populace  on 
both  sides. 

There  have  been  recent  reports  of  seri- 
ous speculation  that  the  other  side  may 
be  contemplating  a  cease-fire  offer  to  put 
further  pressures  on  the  administration 
as  the  1970  elections  draw  near.  If  they 
are  con^ildering  such  an  offer— for  what- 
ever reasons — It  certainly  encourages 
speculation  that  they  might  accept  the 
kind  offer  we  are  now  proposing. 

But  the  difference  between  what  is 
contained  in  our  resolution  and  what  is 
currently  happening  at  Paris  goes  far  be- 
yond diplomatic  protocol  or  modes  of 
presentation.  What  we  are  urging  is  the 
adoption  of  a  policy  which,  regardless  of 
whatever  arrangements  we  made  for  the 
substitution  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  for  the  American  Army,  is  aimed 
first  and  foremost  at  ending  the  killing. 
There  must  be  no  mistaking  our  cur- 
rent policies  with  respect  to  Vietnam. 
The  "military  Vietnamization"  made 
official  policy  this  fall  is  not  directed 
toward  an  end  to  the  killing.  Although 
there  have  been  claims  that  we  no  longer 
seek  a  military  solution,  the  fact  remains 
that  this  "military  Vietnamization"  has 
in  no  way  abandoned  the  objective  of  se- 
curing a  military  solution  to  the  grave 
internal  problems  In  Vietnam.  Instead  of 
seeking  an  end  to  the  hostilities  and  the 
killing,  "military  Vietnamization"  Is  ex- 
plicitly designed  to  perpetuate  the 
killing— while  substituting  South  Viet- 
namese boys  and  South  Vietnamese 
deaths  for  American  boys  and  American 
deaths. 


I  wholeheartedly  support  our  policy  of 
tiu-ning  the  war  back  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese, who,  as  President  Kennedy  said 
over  6  years  ago,  "must  ultimately  win  it 
or  lose  it."  I  support  withdrawal;  indeed, 
I  believe  we  should  be  withdraw  ing  much 
faster. 

But,  the  war  goes  on  while  we  with- 
draw, and  It  will  go  on  after  we  with- 
draw. 

Our  current  policy  of  "military  Viet- 
namization" is  open  ended  and  ambigu- 
ous. On  the  one  hand,  we  admit  that  our 
military  presence  cannot,  by  Itself,  in- 
sure freedom  and  self-determination  for 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  We  say 
that  our  withdrawal,  however  slow,  is 
not  to  be  reversed,  and  we  maintain  that 
our  ultimate  goal  is  simply  to  let  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  choose  freely  and 
without  outside  interference  their  own 
form  of  social,  economic,  and  political 
society. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  cannot  accomplish  by 
themselves  what  they  plus  up  to  one- 
half  million  American  troops  failed  to 
accomplish  for  over  10  years.  We  know 
that  the  other  side  will  never  be  sub- 
jected to  a  strictly  military  defeat,  nor 
will  it  ever  be  brought  to  a  military  sur- 
render. 

So,  where  is  the  end  to  the  war,  and 
where  is  that  point  at  which  the  prom- 
ise of  withdrawal  becomes  a  reality?  Is 
a  war  which,  by  all  admission,  could 
not  be  "won"  now  simply  to  fade  away? 
Is  the  other  side  which  would  not  sur- 
render to  the  Americans  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  now  to  surrender  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  alone? 

Again,  I  support  withdrawal.  I  sup- 
port the  policy  of  turning  the  war  back 
to  the  Vietnamese.  But  military  Viet- 
namization, by  Itself,  cannot  win  a  war — 
will  not  stop  the  killings— and,  for  these 
very  reasons,  cannot  in  the  long  nm 
truly  get  oiu:  American  troops  completely 
out  of  that  nation. 

If  American  troops  are  to  be  brought 
home,  there  must  be  a  halt  to  the  hos- 
tilities and  an  end  to  tlie  killing.  For 
an  end  to  the  killing,  there  must  be  ne- 
gotiated cease-fire.  For  a  cease-fire,  there 
must  be  a  process  of  "political  Vietnami- 
zation." The  hope  that  the  war  will  Just 
"fade  away"  without  any  kind  of  nego- 
tiated settlement  is  at  best  remote  and 
at  worse  pure  delusion. 

Political  Vietnamization  seeks  not  only 
to  lower  United  States  casualty  figures, 
but  to  end  the  war  and  end  the  killing. 
It  seeks  directly  what  all  of  our  policies 
have  piu-ported  to  seek  "ultimately" — 
the  free  self-determination  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people. 

Political  Vietnamization  means  broad- 
ening the  base  of  the  government.  It 
means  seeking  the  basis  for  a  compro- 
mise solution  that  gives  all  parties  in  the 
south  a  fair  chance  to  advance  their 
social  goals  by  political  rather  than  mil- 
itary means.  It  means  giving  accese  to 
the  political  process  to  all  groups  and 
factions  in  South  Vietnam.  It  means 
guaranteeing  freedom  to  all  individuals 
and  all  groui>s — Including  freedom  from 
terror  and  assassination  as  well  as  free- 
dom of  speech,  press,  assembly,  and  po- 
litical activity. 
And  political  Vietnamization  may  be 


the  long-awaited  key  to  securing  the 
prompted  return  of  all  U.S.  prisoners — 
held  now  by  the  North  Vietnamese  in 
complete  violation  of  all  Geneva  Con- 
ventions with  respect  to  hiunan  treat- 
ment and  the  release  of  names. 

What  we  are  proposing,  Mr.  President, 
is  that  the  United  States  begin  a  new 
peace^ffensive.  There  are  no  conces- 
sions involved,  no  threats  to  our  "honor" 
or  to  our  "commitments."  There  is  only 
the  offer  of  peace  and  an  end  to  the 
killing  through  the  only  possible  route 
to  this  objective. 

Neither  should  this  resolution  become 
confused  with  those  dealing  with  with- 
drawal or  the  timing  of  withdrawal.  As 
I  said,  I  fully  support  the  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  as  fast  as  possible. 

But  so  does  ever>'one  else — within  the 
limits  of  his  or  her  idea  of  what  con- 
stitutes "as  possible."  The  crucial  ques- 
tion of  timing  gets  immersed  in  com- 
plex questions  of  logistics,  of  what  we 
'owe  '  those  who  have  supported  us.  and 
"will  there  or  will  there  not  be  a  blood- 
bath if  we  withdraw  and  the  Saigon 
tiovernment  topples?" 

But  such  questions  would  become  sim- 
ple— almost  secondary — if  there  should 
be  an  end  to  all  hostilities.  While  we 
debate  the  speed  of  withdrawal,  let  us 
not  forget  that  the  killing  goes  on,  that 
no  withdrawal  will,  by  itself,  get  at  the 
"causes"  of  the  conflict,  and  that  this 
debate  could  just  as  well  be  conducted 
within  the  envirorunent  of  a  general 
cease-fire  as  within  the  environment  of 
military  Vietnamization.  The  cease-fire 
does  not  conflict  with  the  present  policy 
of  military  Vietnamization.  Rather  than 
closing  off  options,  it  enhances  the  value 
and  credibility  of  any  deescalatory  meas- 
ures that  might  be  taken  toward  peace. 
I  do  not  claim  to  know  at  this  time 
all  the  details  of  what  could  constitute 
an  acceptable  proposal.  But  we  do  know 
a  great  deal  about  the  necessary  ingre- 
dients for  such  a  proposal.  We  know  that 
the  principles  of  free  elections  under  some 
kind  of  fair  and  impartial  supervision 
are  absolutely  essential  to  any  agreement 
which  might  be  acceptable  to  both  sides. 
In  their  own  proposals  at  Paris  both  sides 
have  cited  elections  as  the  way  to  decide 
the  future  of  South  Vietnam.  Finally,  the 
principles  set  forth  in  this  resolution — 
the  standstill  cease-fire,  the  prompt,  free 
elections,  and  the  various  provisions  de- 
signed to  guarantee  security  and  freedom 
to  the  Vietnamese  people — have  been 
urged  by  Cyrus  Vance,  our  former  nego- 
tiator at  the  peace  talks. 

The  major  barrier  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  the  question.  Who  con- 
trols the  country  while  elections  are  being 
carried  out?  Saigon  has  rejected  a  coali- 
tion government  with  representation 
from  the  other  side,  when  there  is  no 
proof  of  the  degree  to  which  the  National 
Liberation  Front  does,  indeed,  represent 
the  uncoerced  will  of  a  significant  num- 
ber of  South  Vietnamese. 

The  other  side — with  ample  historicsd 
justification — has  no  intention  of  turn- 
ing the  entire  coimtry  over  to  Saigon 
and  the  Americans — something  we  have 
been  unable  to  force  them  to  do  mili- 
tarily— protected  only  by  a  vague  promise 
by  Thieu  to  honor  "self-determination," 
who,  at  the  same  time  threatens  that  he 
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•will  ne\er  yield  so  much  as  a  hamlet  to 
the  enemy  " 

With  a  stand-^till  cea->.e-nre  which  .-tops 
the  killing  and  takes  Into  account  exist- 
mg  realulos  of  pov-cr  and  control,  such 
an  impasoe  co'jdd  be  broken.  The  two 
sides  mich:  accept  an  internatlonaUy 
controlled  election,  administered  by  an 
independent  eiectoral  commission  Such 
a  commission,  Ui  rather  vacue  terms  has 
already  been  su^^ested  by  Presidents 
Nlvon  and  Tlueu  A  more  spt-clflc  pro- 
posal coupled  wiUi  the  stai;dstul  cease- 
fire could  then  open  the  way  to^vard  a 
compromise  and  let  the  pec^ple  of  South 
Vietnam,  themselves,  decide  freely  what 
coalition  of  mterests  should  govern  that 

country.  j  ,•  „, 

Mr  Pre;>ideru,  the  American  and  Viet- 
namese people  have  entrusted  tht- .r  gov- 
ernments and  their  nenotiators  with  the 
responsibility  to  do  everything  possible 
to  find  a  wav  to  a  jus:  and  durable  peace. 
We  must  fuinu  that  trust.  It  Is  to  this 
end  that  I  offer  this  resolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  res- 
olution  appear   m   the  Record   at    this 

"^The  PRESIDLNG  OFT'ICER.  The  reso- 
lution wUl  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred-  and.  without  objection,  the  res- 
olution wiU  be  printed  m  the  Record. 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  351)  calling  for 
mutual  cease-fire  and  pollUcal  setUe- 
ment  m  Vietnam,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  Is 
prmted  in  the  Recoro.  as  follows 
s    Rrs   351 

Whereas  the  United  S'.ates  has  not  for- 
rr.allv  proposed  for  ne«o-iaT!un  at  the  Paris 
peace  talks  a  mutual  cease-nre  as  part  of  a 
^mprehenslve  pa*:lca«e  to  achieve  a  ^.itlcal 
and  m:l-.<iry  sef.lement  li>  Vietnam    and 

Whereas  Americans  and  Vietnamese  con- 
tinue to  die  every  day  is  the  Parts  tallu  re- 
m  \ir  at  an  l.Tip.tsse.  and 

W-hereas  such  prcposal  could  help  break 
throueh  .he  stalemate  hy  offering  a  means  of 
ending  all  the  klUlf.?  and  moving  the  stras?le 
for  leadership  from  the  mlUtary  to  the  po- 
llfca'  level  thus  enabling  all  the  ^w.h 
Vietnamese  people  to  choose  free.y  and 
without  interference  their  own  future  gov- 
ernment, and  ....     ...,« 

W>>ereas  a  cea.se-flre  and  political  sct.le- 
me-"  's  •  .e  best  wav  to  assure  the  earliest 
rioels'.ble  return  of  all  US  forces,  and  relea.^ 
foTconstrMcUve  purposes  the  enorni.v^^_  re- 
sources now  being  expended  on  the  war:  Now, 
therefore,  be  •.:  .v,     rr  c 

Resolved.  Th^t  the  Senate  urges  the  US 
government  to  offer  formally  for  negouatlon 
at  Paris  a  comprehen-sive  proposal  for  .m  m- 
te-Tiatlonallv  supervised  stivndstlll  ceaw-hre 
by  all  sides',  containing  detailed  provisions 
reg.irdlng 

(a)  international  peecekeeplng  mHChinen, 
to  oversee  the  cease-fire,  the  wuhdrawal  of 
outside  mllltajv  torcea  and  the  protection  of 
minorities,  with  safeguards  to  (guarantee  all 
.S«:)uth  Vietna.T.e^e  freedom  of  speech,  asoem- 
bly"  and  the  press,  and  protection  against 
terrorism  and  political  aesafislnaUon: 

(b)  prompt  fre«  elecUona  supervised  by  a 
Joint  electoral  commission  In  which  the  sev- 
eral political  tendencies  are  fully  represent- 
ed. *lth  all  parties  ayeeing  to  accept  the 
result  of  the  elections: 

(C)  release  of  all  prisoners  of  war  and  po- 
litical prisoners  by  both  sldee: 

(d)  relief  and  aid  to  bind  the  wotindg  of 
the  war  and  to  provide  for  social  reconstruc- 
tion and  economic  aaalstAnce  to  land  reform 
and  other  programs  leading  to  full  economic 
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;uid  political   freedom  for  all  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam,  ind  be  it  further 

Ke^ohed.  That  there  shuuld  be  designated 
a  perm.uienl  head  of  the  United  St.itee  dele- 
(jation  to  the  Parts  Peace  talks  in  order  to 
ciirry  forward  thli  proposal 


and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  *Mr, 
INOUYE)  be  added  as  co-sponsors  of  my 
amendment  No.  449  to  S,  3154.  the  Mass 
Urban  Transportation  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  352— RESOLU- 
TION RELATING  TO  THE  DEATH 
OF  REPRESENTATrVE  GLENARD  P 
LIPSCOMB  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr  MLTIPHY  « for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cranston'  .-.ubmittcd  an  original  resolu- 
tion iS  Res  3521  relative  to  the  death 
of  Representative  Glenard  P  Lipscomb 
of  California,  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

I  The  resolution  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
MrRPHY  IS  printed  m  full  later  In  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading  > 


EXTENSION  OF  PROGRAMS  OF 
ASSISTANCE  FOR  ELEMENTARY 
AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO      470 

Mr  PERCY  submitted  amendments. 
Intended  to  b€  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  'S  3154'  to  provide  long-term  fi- 
nancing for  expanded  urban  public 
transportation  programs,  and  for  other 
purpose.'^,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

I  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Percy  when  he 
submitted  the  amendments  appear  later 
in  the  RECORr  under  the  appropriate 
heading  '  

EXTENSION  OF  PROGRAMS  OF  AS- 
SISTANCE FOR  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMINTS    NOS.    471    THBOCCH    475 

Mr  ERVIN  'for  himself.  Mr.  Allen. 
Mr  Eastland.  Mr  Gurney.  Mr.  Holland, 
Mr  Sparkman.  Mr.  Talmadce.  and  Mr. 
Thurmond*  submitted  five  amendments. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly. 
to  the  bill  'H.R  514'  to  extend  programs 
of  assistance  for  elemenUry  and  second- 
ary education,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 

BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 

JUDICLARY 

Mr  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  Is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

John  L  Buck,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
US  marshal  for  the  middle  district  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  term  of  4  years, 
vice  Frank  W.  Cotner.  term  expired. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  Is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  Interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Monday.  February  9.  1970.  any 
representations  or  objecUons  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominaUon.  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  Is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


LONG-TERM  FINANCING  FOR  EX- 
PANDED URB.\N  PUBLIC  TRANS- 
PORTATION PROGRAMS— AMEND- 
MENTS 

A.MrSDMSNTS  NOS    476   AND  477 

Mr  GOODELL  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  'S  3154>  to  provide  long-term 
financing  for  expanded  urban  public 
transportation  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  were  ordered  to  He  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OF    AN 

AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO    44B 

Mr.  CRANSTON  I  a.^k  imanimous 
consent  that  the  names  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr  OoodelD  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachuset*.s  (Mr.  Kennedy)  , 


A    FLAW    IN    THE    STATE    OF    THE 
UNION    MESSAGE 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent's sUte  of  the  Union  message  to 
Congress  was  generally  well  received 
both  by  Congress  and.  I  think,  by  the 
Nation.  Certainly  there  was  little,  if 
anything.  In  the  message  to  which  the 
great  majority  of  Americans  would  take 
exception. 

The  weakness  of  the  President's  mes- 
.<;age  lay  In  what  was  not  said,  what  was 
not  mentioned,  and  the  lack  of  more  spe- 
cific recommendations. 

The  Providence  Evening  Bulletin,  in 
an  editorial  on  January  26,  offered  a 
particularly  perceptive  analysis  of  one  of 
the  main  themes  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage— the  need  to  combat  the  rising 
crime  rate. 

The  editorial  notes  that  the  Presi- 
dent's antlcrime  program,  as  outlined  in 
his  message,  had  "one  glaring  flaw";  and 
that  flaw  is  that  the  President's  mes- 
sage "failed  to  stress,  or  even  to  suggest, 
the  Importance  of  rooting  out  the  social 
conditions  that  breed  crime  in  the  first 
place  " 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  the  princi- 
pal point  of  this  analysts — that  in- 
creased assistance  to  local  law  enforce- 
ment aeencies.  as  propa«;ed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, would  undoubtedly  be  helpful  in 
combatinij  crime,  but  that  such  an  effort 
may  well  be  in  the  long  run  a  futile  ges- 
ture unless  a  real  attack  is  also  made  on 
.social  roots  of  crime.  In  particular.  I 
aeree  with  the  emphasis  on  the  need  for 
adequate  educational  proprams  as  a  part 
of  the  effort  to  combat  crime. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  "Futile 
Gesture?"  published  In  the  Providence 
Evening  Bulletin  of  January  26,  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 


February  2,  1970 
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PoTiLE  Gesture? 
President  Nixon's  announcement  in  hlB 
State  of  the  Union  Message  that  he  proposes 
to  double  the  amount  of  federal  spending  lor 
local  law  enforcement  had  one  glarmg  flaw. 
It  failed  to  stress,  or  even  to  suggest,  the  Im- 
portance of  rooting  out  the  social  condi- 
tions that  breed  crime  in  the  first  place. 

If  the  President's  words  meant  what  they 
seemed  to  mean — and  that  won't  be  known 
with  certainty  until  they  are  supported  by 
Arm  budget  figures — the  federal  spending 
for  this  purpose  would  come  close  to  half  a 
billion  dollars  in  fiscal  1971.  The  appropria- 
tion for  grants  to  the  states  and  munici- 
palities for  Improving  their  police  forces  and 
other  arms  of  law  enforcement  in  fiscal  1970 
was  more  than  230  million  dollars;  that  was 
a  four-fold  Increase  over  the  previous  year. 
A  doubling  o!  the  appropriation  unques- 
tionably Dkould  enable  local  police  forces  to 
expand!  to  mttntlfy  educational  efforts,  and 
to  strengthen  their  technical  facilities.  With 
these  purposes,  there  can  be  no  quarrel. 

Americans  in  general,  particularly  in  the 
larger  cities,  are  greatly  worried  about  the 
rising  rate  of  street  crimes,  crimes  against  the 
person,  and  burglaries,  not  to  mention  those 
of  greater  v.oUnce.  Expansion  of  local  police 
forces,  increased  efficiency  and  better  under- 
standing of  the  social  forces  at  work  are  all 
essential  to  handling  of  the  immediate  prob- 
lem, particularly  the  prevention  of  crimes 
through  a  show  of  force. 

But  the  process  of  removing  the  causes 
of  crime,  the  poverty,  the  discrimination  that 
breeds  frustration  and  hatred,  the  slums,  the 
inadequate  schools — this  process  is  a  long- 
range  affair;  and  unless  It  Js  tackled  on  a 
massive  scale  now,  there  will  be  no  Improve- 
ment in  the  years  ahead.  The  National  Com- 
mission on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Vio- 
lence recently  emphEuslzed  that  the  nation 
seems  headed  toward  an  armed  camp  psy- 
chology, with  fortress-like  surburbs  and 
vlolence-rldden  core  cities. 

Only  a  massive  educational  program, 
backed  by  the  opportunity  for  people  to  Im- 
prove their  lot  economically,  can  make  an 
Impact  on  this  problem.  It  Is  not  a  matter 
of  humanltarlanism  alone,  although  the  best 
Instincts  of  Americans  dictate  that  the  suffer- 
ing and  degradation  of  U.S.  citizens  should 
be  dissipated  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  Is 
a  matter  of  hard-headed  logic:  people  with 
a  background  of  education  In  the  basic  values 
of  our  society,  with  a  real  share  In  the 
country's  affluence,  with  a  strong  sense  of 
belonging  to  the  American  system  will  not 
spawn  criminal  conduct  but  civic  cooperation. 
The  bill  for  achieving  this  goal  Is  not  a 
small  one  Half  a  billion  dollars  a  year  won't 
begin  to  pay  It.  The  cost  of  providing  ade- 
quate educational  programs  In  the  crowded 
and  deprived  sections  of  our  great  cities  alone 
must  be  measured  in  billions.  But  without  a 
fundamental  attack  on  the  social  roots  of 
crime,  increased  police  activity  will  be  futile. 


BISHOP  BARAGA  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  an  event 
occurred  this  month  In  Michigan's  Up- 
per Peninsula  which  promises  to  enrich 
substantially  that  beautiful  part  of  the 
Wolverine  State. 

I  refer  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Bishop  Baraga  Foundation  which  is 
named  in  honor  of  one  of  Michigan's 
early  pioneers. 

Bishop  Frederic  Baraga,  a  missionary 
to  the  Indians  of  the  Upper  Great  Lakes 
region  in  the  early  1800's,  is  a  much  be- 
loved figure  in  Michigan  history. 

The  other  day  the  formation  of  the 
foimdatlon  was  announced  in  Marquette. 

Mr.  President,  the  objectives  of  the 
new  foundation  are  most  praiseworthy 
as  they  are  spelled  out  In  an  editorial 


published  in  the  Marquette  Mining  Jour- 
nal of  January  14, 1970. 1  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Bishop  Baraga  Foundation 
In  the  annals  of  American  pioneering,  few 
figures  played  more  dramatic  roles  than 
Bishop  Frederic  Baraga.  Before  being  con- 
secrated first  bishop  of  Upper  Michigan  in 
1853,  he  spent  23  years  as  a  missionary  to 
the  Indians  of  the  Upper  Great  Lakes.  They 
were  years  marked  by  physical  danger,  al- 
most incredible  hardship  and  the  supreme 
dedication  that  have  characterized  the  pio- 
neer life  throughout  history.  The  colorful 
sobriquets  that  have  been  coined  for  him 
testify  to  his  heroic  stature — "Shepherd  of 
the  Wilderness,"  "The  Snowshoe  Priest "  and 
"Apostle  of  the  Lakelands."  Both  as  a  mis- 
sionary and  as  the  first  bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  Marquette,  Father  Baraga  was  among  the 
prime  developers  of  the  Upper  Peninsula. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  the  newly  or- 
ganized Bishop  Baraga  Foundation  should 
undertake  as  Its  first  project  a  monument 
to  this  great  man.  It  Is  fitting  also  that  this 
monument,  to  be  known  as  the  Shrine  of  the 
Snowshoe  Priest,  should  be  erected  In  Bara- 
ga County,  which  was  named  after  him  and 
which  was  the  site  of  his  last  major  mission. 
A  non-profit  corporation,  the  foundation 
plans  to  raise  quite  a  few  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  construct  a  very  impressive  memorial 
to  Bishop  Baraga  above  the  Red  Rock  Bluffs 
overlooking  Lake  Superior's  Keweenaw  Bay 
between  Baraga  and  L'Anse.  The  monument 
will  be  the  equivalent  of  six  stories  In  height. 
It  will  depict  Baraga  the  missionary  stand- 
ing erect  with  a  cross  In  one  hand  and  a 
pair  of  snowshoes  In  the  other.  The  Baraga 
figure  will  be  35  feet  tall  and  wUl  stand  on 
a  "cloud"  of  stainless  steel  supported  by  five 
laminated  wood  arches  rising  from  concrete 
tepees  representing  the  priest's  five  major 
missions. 

The  indefatigable  Bernard  J.  Lambert  of 
L'Anse  U  president  of  the  Bishop  Baraga 
Foundatlcm.  He  Is  well-qualified  for  the  as- 
signment, having  written  a  biography  of 
Bishop  Baraga  entitled  "Shepherd  of  the 
WUdemees"  and  having  long  served  Baraga 
County  as  county  clerk  and  as  one  of  the 
principal  promoters  of  the  county. 

The  Bishop  Baraga  Foundation  Is  not  to 
be  confused  with  the  Bishop  Baraga  As- 
sociation. The  latter  was  established  several 
years  ago  to  work  toward  the  beeutlficatlon 
of  Bishop  Baraga. 

The  foundation,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
pledged  to  serve  missions  of  all  faiths.  It  has 
listed  lt«  objectives  as  follows:  (1)  To  foster 
a  spirit  of  ecumenism,  understanding  and 
friendship  and  to  perpetuate  the  charitable, 
benevolent  and  historic  goals  of  Bishop 
Baraga  by  establishing  a  suitable  memorial 
and  developing  the  historical  heritage  of 
Baraga  in  this  country;  (2)  serving  missions 
of  aU  faiths  dedicated  to  the  betterment  of 
the  spirit  and  conditions  of  mankind;  (3) 
granting  of  financial  aid  In  whatever  form 
Is  deemed  appropriate  to  the  needy  or  de- 
serving or  to  Institutions  serving  the  needy 
or  deserving,  especially  those  of  American 
Indian  descent  for  their  education,  health 
and  welfare;  (4)  the  development  of  sites 
where  Baraga  labored.  A  spokesman  has  said 
that  granting  of  scholarships  to  needy  Indi- 
viduals, especially  those  of  Indian  blood.  Is 
one  of  the  chief  objectives  of  the  foundation. 
The  Bishop  Baraga  Foundation  Is  a  wel- 
come addition  to  the  human  resources  of  the 
Upper  Peninsula,  and  we  wish  It  well. 


CHARTER-FLIQHT  -VIOLATIONS 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
apparent  that  our  Nation's  scheduled  air 


transportation  system  does  not  operate 
without  problems,  and  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant for  this  body  to  be  reminded 
from  time  to  time  of  some  of  the  dif- 
ficulties with  which  they  struggle. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Jan- 
uary 26  reporting  a  major  move  within 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  approach 
a  major  problem  of  charter-flight  viola- 
tions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Charteb-F^cht      Violations      Alleged     bt 

CAB;    More   Complaints   Seen   as   Sttdt 

CONTTNUXS 

Washington. — The  Civil  Aeronautic* 
Board  Is  expected  to  follow  up  its  first  major 
move  against  charter-flights  violation^  with 
more  complaints  of  about  the  same  magni- 
tude. 

The  board's  enforcement  bureau  filed 
seven  separate  complaints  against  45  parties. 
Including  five  air  carrters.  all  of  which  the 
bureau  charged  conducted  charter  flights  in 
violation  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  and 
CAB  regulations. 

This  aictlvlty  was  alleged  to  Involve  form- 
ing Individual  members  of  the  public,  with 
no  affinity  other  than  the  particular  air 
travel,  Into  groups  with  a  fictional  or  too- 
general  common  relationship  (such  as  skiing 
or  Italian  descent)  to  qualify  for  low  charter 
group  fares  and  flying  those  groups  between 
California  and  Europe. 

The  bureau  asked  the  board  to  suspend 
operating  authority  of  two  U.S.  supplemental 
carriers  and  two  foreign  charter  carriers.  They 
are  Overseas  National  Airways,  New  York; 
Capitol  Intenatlonal  Airways.  Nashville;  At- 
lantis Airways,  a  German  carrier,  and  Cale- 
donian Airways,  a  British  line. 

The  fifth  carrier  charged  Is  World  Airways, 
another  U.S.  supplemental  airline  based  at 
Oakland,  Calif.;  the  bureau  didn't  request 
suspension  of  World's  operating  authority. 

COMMENT   PROM    AIRLINZS 

According  to  the  Associated  Press,  Frank 
Roach,  Capitol  International's  vice  president, 
finance,  said,  "We  deny  that  we  were  In- 
volved In  the  alleged  Illegal  activities,  and 
we  plan  to  make  the  CAB  bring  all  their  wit- 
nesses out  in  an  open  hearing."  He  added 
that  Capitol  International  schedtiled  flights 
will  continue. 

J.  W.  Bailey,  executive  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  Overseas  National,  said, 
"We  have  committed  no  violation  .  .  .  that 
warrants  this  unprecedented  and  capricious 
action  by  the  bureau." 

In  London,  a  spokesman  for  Caledonian 
Airways  told  the  AP  that  it  was  "astonished" 
by  the  complaints.  The  spokesman  added 
that  It  vrill  continue  Slights  to  the  U.S.  de- 
spite the  CAB  claim. 

The  complaints  also  charged  violations  hy 
eight  travel  agents,  15  charter-group  orga- 
nizations and  17  Individuals  who  allegedly 
arranged  the  charters.  The  bureau  asked  the 
board  to  order  all  45  parties  to  cease  and 
desist  from  the  alleged  violations,  and  added 
that  the  complaints  don't  preclude  Institu- 
tion of  proceedings  against  the  Ave  air 
carriers  for  civil  penalties.  VlolaUons  of  the 
act  are  subject  to  penalties  of  up  to  tl.OOO 
for  each  violation,  and  the  bureau  s&ld  viola- 
tions by  the  five  carriers  number  more  than 
70,000. " 

OPERATING   VIOLATIONS 

The  five  air  carriers  were  charged  with 
violating  their  operating  authonues  by 
carrying  members  of  the  general  public  un- 
der the  gtilse  of  charter  flights,  and  with  en- 
gaging In  unfair  or  deceptive  practices  and 
unfair  methods  of  competition  in  violation 
of  the  law. 
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T&e  batch  of  ccvmplfclnta  comprise  the 
CAB  s  flr&t  mAV^r  acUon  la  an  attempt  to 
crack  down  on  charter  flight*  that  don  t  meet 
existing  requirements  for  carrying  charter 
?roup>  at  prices  discounted  from  individual 
fares  The  complaints  grew  jut  of  an  In- 
vestlffatlon  of  Pacltlc  Cat^t  :harter-gToup  ac- 
tivity 

The  CAB  has  been  tnveetlgating  West 
Coatt -Europe  charter  flights  for  several 
month*,  eno^uraged  by  scheduled  alrllnej. 
which  have  .ir:use<l  charter-carrying  supple- 
men'a'.s  of  pi:atlri<  pa>sengtts  Supple- 
mental carriers  insist  that  scheduled  air- 
lines have  been  guilty  of  charter-flight  pro- 
visions .\buse<»  too.  thouah  the  s^hecluled  lines 
are  more  restricted  la  the  charter  flight 
ser-.  ice   thev   are  allowed   to  perform. 

The  CAB  enforcement  b-oreau  has  uncov- 
ered vlol.it;or.s  invclviaij  mere  than  jOO  char- 
er-trtpe  and  about  75  000  passengers  during 
1368  and  19ti9,  Richard  J  O  Mella.  the  bureau 
director,  said.  One  jrganlzAtlon  engaged 
mainly  La  miln«  places  on  flights  and  oper- 
ating as  an  indirect  airline.  In  the  CAB's 
viea.  cUlmed  mere  than  80.00<J  members 
Often,  travelers  Joined  the  organization  only 
for  the  trip  and  dldnt  even  Isnow  Its  name. 
Mr.  O  Mella  said. 

An  inveeiigatlcn  of  East  Coa^t  charter 
flights  l<!  ur.dorwav  Its  almost  as  extensive 
as'  the  West  Cj.is:  Inquiry  but  Is  concen- 
tritlag  more  on  travel  agen-s.  an  enforce- 
ment bureau  otficul  sjjd  Complaint*  relat- 
ing to  the  Eaat  Coact  mvesugatlcn  will  prob- 
ably ^e  filed  in  about  three  montus.  he  s.aM 
The  West  Cofcs:  investig.itioa  Liat  finished, 
though  the  remaining  work  la  that  study 
la  on  a  smaller  sc-i'.e 

Those  charged  with  violations  have  15  d.^rs 
to  aa5wer  the  complaint*,  and  the  cases  will 
then  b«t  set  for  trial  by  a  C.VB  hearing 
examiner. 

SOUK    CH.*.1GE3    rTEMEXD 

Cliargea  agslast  Capitol  Intematlon.il  in- 
clude Illegally  rebating  part  ^f  its  ra'es,  fares 
and  charges;  r.olauag  a  board  order  to  stop 
Tlolauog  CAB  regulation*  and  allowing  free 
transportation  without  authority. 

OverseAs  National  WM  charged  with  il- 
legally attempting  to  take  over  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  charter  market  througn  control 
over  varloxia  chartering  organizations,  man- 
agement corporations  and  a  travel  agency, 
all  without  req'xlred  CAB  appraval 

The  bureau  also  charged  Overseas  National 
with  lUeg.ally  falling  to  state  the  price  of 
each  flight  separately;  falling  to  obtain  full 
pirment  of  the  charter  price  prior  to  the 
flight;  charging  a  different  compensation  for 
air  transportation  than  speclfled  In  tariffs: 
rebating  part  of  Its  rate*,  fares  and  charge* 
to  the  chartering  organization  ind  falling  to 
report  certain  financial  transaotl  ;ns  praperly 
World  Airways  was  charged  primarily  with 
operating  charter  flights  that  didn't  quillfy 
for  charter  travel,  though  the  C.KB  unit  said 
World  Airways  took  some  steps  to  eliminate 
ineligible  persona  from  It*  flight*. 
appaovAi.  WAS  lacking 
Aside  from  the  five  carriers,  parties  charged 
by  the  enforcement  bureau  are  clubs,  orga- 
nization*, indlviduala  and  travel  agents  that 
the  bureau  alleged  operated  a*  indirect  air 
earners  by  selling  ticket*  to  the  general  pub- 
lic without  board  approval  In  addition,  the 
bureau  said,  these  parties  offered  air  'rans- 
portatlon  s«rvlc«B  under  the  names  of  vari- 
ous organization*  that  were  formed  or  acted 
primarily  to  charter  aircraft 

The  bureau  charged  these  parties  with 
failing  to  divide  c.:>st  of  the  travel  among 
passengers  on  a  pro-rate  baau.  Instead  charg- 
ing an  excess  of  that  share  for  each  pas- 
senger and  thus  making  "substantial  proflts  " 
The  parties  solicited  members  of  the  public 
aLid  blanketed"  members  of  some  legitimate 
organizations  into  the  named  organizations 
In  order  to  charter  flights,  the  bureau  said 


Two  of  the  17  individuals,  Llbby  Paper- 
master  and  Maria  Rita  B<.>pp.  both  of  Los 
Angeles,  were  charged  with  using  a  special 
device  for  selling  charter  places  They  as- 
Bertedly  organized  paper  orgaalMtlons  and 
sold  &«^t3  on  nonexistent  charters  that  these 
purpv^rted  org.uilz.%tlo:is  never  conUacted 
for  T.'ien.  when  possible,  they  got  'he  pas- 
sengers m  on  charters  of  other  organizations. 
the  bureau  alleged. 

These  passengers  were  amazed  to  find  they 
had  become  temporary  mcmbtrB  of  the  other 
organizations  that  held  charter  contracts,  the 
eii.'orcement  bureau  said  Other  pasaengers 
who  had  p.tid  never  got  to  travel  on  the 
promised  charter  flights,  the  Bureau  said. 


ONE  HUNDREDTH  ANNWERS.\RY  OF 
NATIONAL  WEATHER  SERVICES 
Mrs.  S-MITH  of  Maine  Mr  Prei^ident. 
the  national  weather  services  of  the 
Unitod  States  will  be  100  years  old  on 
Februarj-  9  of  this  year.  It  was  1870  when 
Prciidciit  Ulysses  S  Grant  .Nigned  a  joint 
resolution  of  Congress  authorizing  the 
e-slablu^hment  of  weather  services  in  the 
(Jovenimeut 

I  think  It  fitting  that  the  Senate  take 
due  note  of  this  centennial  and  give 
appropriate  recognition  to  the  dedi- 
cated and  Ulenttd  men  and  women, 
civilian  and  military,  who  for  the  past 
century  have  spared  no  eHort  to  serve 
the  people  of  our  Nation. 

Belund  the  extremes  of  flood  and 
drought,  heat  waves  and  blizzards,  hurri- 
canes and  tornadoes,  lie  the  day-by-day 
operations  of  a  number  of  people  upon 
whom  we  depend  for  advice  or  the 
weather— advice  which  ranges  in  scope 
from  how  to  dress  our  children  for  school 
to  whether  or  not  to  launch  a  rocket  to 
the  moon. 

I  am  sure  that  Senators  will  Join  me  in 
offering  weathermen  In  Government, 
universities,  and  private  Industry  con- 
gratulations on  the  completion  of  the 
weather  services'  f^rst  hundred  years,  and 
wishing  them  well  as  they  begin  a  second 
century. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
history  of  the  Nations  weather  services, 
entitled  "The  First  Century."  be  printed 
m  the  Record 

There  t)elng  no  objection,  the  history 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a-s  follows  1 

Tkk  Flrst  Ckntuky 
The  national  weather  services  of  the  United 
States  win  be  100  years  old  in  1970 

They  enter  their  second  century  armed 
wl'h  ft  knowledge  of  the  a'.m'Tsphere.  tech- 
nolo^-  for  observing  and  predicting  weather, 
and  a  variety  of  services  which  could  not 
have  been  dreamed  of  by  the  most  visionary 
weatherman  a  hundred  yean  ago 

On  February  9,  1870.  President  Ulysses  P. 
Orant  signed  a  Joint  rpsolutl'^n  of  Congress 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  national 
weather  service  Later  that  year  the  ttrst  sys- 
•ematized  synchronous  weather  observations 
ever  taken  in  the  U  S  were  made  by  "ob- 
servpr-sergean-o  •  of  the  .Army  Signal  Service 
at  24  stations  and  telegraphed  to  Washington. 
Today  tho'x>;and3  of  ob.servatlons  are  made 
dally  bv  gcvernmrnt  agencies,  volunteer  citi- 
zen observers,  ships,  planes,  automntlc 
weather  stations,  and  earth-orbltlng  satel- 
lites In  an  Increaalngly  succeasful  effort  to 
answer  the  ba.slc  question.  ■Whafs  the 
weather  going  ro  be'" 

More  than  200  years  of  weather  observa- 


tion Tind  study  In  this  country  preceded  the 
creation  In  1870  of  the  Division  of  Telegrams 
and  Reports  lor  ti.e  Benelit  of  Commerce" 
.the  earliest  name  lor  the  national  weather 
.service) . 

Only  J4  years  after  the  Pilgrln^s  landed  at 
Plymouth  Ruck  the  Reverend  J(  lin  C.im- 
p  Jniu-s  Holm,  chuplulii  for  a  settlement  near 
the  present  site  •  f  Wilmington.  Del  .  began 
making  systematic  weather  record.s  His 
diaries"  for  1644  and  1645  form  the  ftrst 
continuous  weather  records  In  what  Is  now 
lie  United  Stares 

Later,  other  men  kept  "weather  diaries" 
from  lime  to  time.  In  many  parts  of  the 
countrv  Tliomns  Jefferson  and  George  Wash- 
mgum  b<th  had  a  more-than-c.«U3l  Interest 
in  weather  studies  Benjamin  Frimklln-  klte- 
fiMng  in  a  Uuinderstorm  Is  widely  reported, 
and  Franklin  was  the  first  to  deduce  the 
pr  "gresslve  movement  of  a  storm  system  as  a 
whole. 

In  the  19ih  century,  interest  in  weather 
and  the  possibility  of  coordln.ited  observa- 
tion and  warning  networks  picked  up  a 
momentum  whl-h  m  spite  of  se-.eral  set- 
back-v  has  continued  to  the  present  The  ap- 
pe.t.-ance  of  the  telegraph  In  1845  made 
metecrologr  a  pr.'.ctlcal  science. 

During  the  War  of  1812.  the  Surseon-Gen- 
eral  of  the  .Army  directed  hospital  surgeons 
to  observe  the  weather  and  keep  cllmatologl- 
cal  records.  This  order  initiated  the  first  gov- 
ernment collection  of  weather  observations. 
In  the  l9th  century  and  early  In  the  20th. 
there  w.^  tremendous  interest  in  the  effects 
of  weather  on  health.  This  was  the  reason 
for  tlie  Surgeon-General's  order.  By  1853.  97 
AT-ny  camps  were  keeping  we-.ther  records; 
and  many  medical  studle.s  were  based  on 
these  obs«rvailons.  including  an  Investiga- 
tion of  the  association  of  yellow  fever  with 
climate 

In  the  same  period,  other  federal  and  state 
acenclee  set  up  observing  network.-  In  1817. 
J>^lah  Meigs.  Commissioner-General  of  the 
Land  Ofnce.  began  a  system  of  observations 
at  land  offices  From  1825  through  the  1850"8 
New  York  State  Board  of  Regents  collected 
weather  observations  from  a  networic  of  30 
stations  The  St.ites  of  Pennsylvania  and 
M.vssachusetts  had  similar,  smaller  networks. 
In  1849.  Professor  Joseph  Henry  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  established  an  ex- 
tensive observation  network  by  supplying 
weather  Instruments  to  telegraph  companies. 
Simultaneous  olMervatlons  were  made  by 
local  telegraph  operators  and  sent  to  the 
Smithsonian  M.^ps  prepared  from  these  ob- 
servations were  displayed  In  Washington.  DC. 
By  1861.  Professor  Henry  had  600  station* 
making  regular  weather  reports,  but  the 
coming  of  the  Civil  War  broke  up  hU  net- 
work. 

In  his  annual  report  for  1865.  Professor 
Henry  advocated  the  reorgsoilzatlon  of  all 
meteorological  observations  In  the  United 
States  under  one  agency  as  an  effective  means 
jf  predicting  storms  and  warning  coastal 
shipping 
"The  director  of  the  Cincinnati  Observa- 
tory. Cleveland  Abbe,  created  an  observa- 
•lon  network  In  1869.  using  some  of  the  for- 
mer Smithsonian  observers.  He  Issued  fore- 
casts, which  he  c  lUed  "probabilities." 

Increase  A  Lapham  of  Milwaukee  w.«  an 
.  bsorver  for  the  Smithsonian  and  later  for 
Professor  Abbe  Lapham  repeatedly  urged 
il'.e  formation  of  a  warning  system  lor  Great 
Lakes  shipping  It  wis  a  friend  and  support- 
er of  Lapham  s.  O^ngressman  H.  E.  Paine  of 
Wl5iconsln.  who  In  1869  introduced  the  bill  es- 
tablishing a  national  weather  service  under 
•he  Secretary  of  W.ir  Lapham  h.id  convinced 
the  Congressman  th.tt  a  weather  w.irnlng 
svstem  for  the  Great  Lakes  would  save  many 
lives  and  a  vast  amount  of  property.  Paine 
saw  that  Lapham  s  suggestion.  If  \aluable 
m  'he  Great  Lakes  region,  could  be  even 
more  worthwhile  for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
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Here,  then,  In  February  of  1870.  was  a 
beginning. 

The  period  between  1870  and  1880  was  one 
of  rapidly  expanding  public  services.  In  1873, 
a  river  stage  and  flood  warning  service  was 
started  by  the  Signal  Service.  General  weath- 
er services  were  extended  throughout  the 
United  States  by  an  appropriation  act  of 
1872  providing  for  ".  .  .  expenses  of  storm 
signals  throughout  the  United  States  for  the 
benefit  of  commerce  and  agriculture." 

Soon  the  383  cooperative  observers  still  re- 
maining In  the  Smithsonian's  network  were 
transferred  to  the  Signal  Service.  Weather 
services  for  producers  of  cotton  and  sugar 
were  Inuucurated  in  the  early  1880's.  Cooper- 
ntmg  with  the  British  Meteorological  Office, 
the  Signal  Service  (renamed  the  Signal 
Corps)  in  1885  began  issuing  warnings  of 
Atlantic  storms.  By  1886.  290  locations  were 
equipped  with  cold-wave  warning  flags.  Pore- 
casts  of  cold  waves  were  passed  along  by 
telegraph,  telephone,  and  railroad  In  an  ef- 
fort to  gl\c  at  least  30  hours'  warning. 

Specific  Investigations  undertaken  during 
these  years  included  studies  of  tornadoes, 
moisture  In  the  air.  atmospheric  electricity, 
use  of  balloons,  thermometer  exposure,  and 
wet-bulb  temperature  conversion  tables. 

The  1880'6  were  stormy  times  for  the  fledg- 
ling national  weather  service.  The  War  De- 
partment became  concerned  that  should  the 
,^llIltary  services  of  the  Signal  Corps  be 
needed,  its  personnel  (now  almost  entirely 
absorbed  In  the  provision  of  weather  serv- 
ices) could  not  be  spared  from  their  weather 
duties  A  congressional  commission  investi- 
gating scientific  agencies  In  government  was 
of  the  unanimous  opinion  that  the  weather 
services  should  not  be  a  military  function. 
Several  bills  proposing  the  transfer  of  the 
civilian  weather  services  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  were  introduced  In  Congress 
and  finally.  In  1890.  similar  bills  were  Intro- 
duced and  passed  in  both  Houses.  On  Oc- 
tober 1.  1890.  President  Benjamin  Harrison 
signed  into  law  an  act  effecting  the  transfer. 
At  noon  on  July  1,  1891.  the  Signal  Corps 
weather  stations,  telegraphic  lines,  appa- 
ratus, and  p>ersonnel  (honorably  discharged) 
were  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  agency  was  called,  simply,  "the 
Weather  Bureau." 

As  the  century  turned,  the  emphasis  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  new  agency, 
as  Congress  Intended,  was  on  greater  serv- 
ice to  the  farmer.  CUmatologlcal  services, 
tailored  to  agriculture,  came  to  the  fore 
even  as.  In  1903,  the  Wright  brothers'  first 
flights  presaged  yet  another  shift  In  em- 
phasis. 

.American  aviation  and  the  Weather  Bureau 
grew  to  maturity  together.  Aviation,  how- 
ever, did  not  come  into  Us  own  until  the 
close  of  World  War  I.  In  the  years  preceding 
"The  Great  War,"  the  weather  service  was 
attempting  to  keep  up  with  a  nation  on  the 
move — both  In  a  technological  sense  sls  the 
Weather  Bureau  became  the  first  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment agency  to  adopt  a  new  and  promis- 
ing communications  technique  known  as 
wireless  telegraphy,  and  quite  literally  as 
Henry  Ford's  "Model  T"  put  Americans  on 
the  road  and  created  an  extremely  weather- 
sensitive  Industry. 

The  first  two  decades  of  the  20th  century 
had  a  remarkable  effect  on  the  nation's 
meteorological  service"?.  In  1902.  Weather 
Bureau  forecasts  were  sent  by  wireless  to 
ships  at  sea.  In  1905.  the  first  wireless 
weather  report  was  received  from  a  ship  at 
sea.  Two  years  later,  the  dally  exchange  of 
weather  observations  with  Russia  and  eastern 
Asia  was  inaugurated.  In  1910,  the  Weather 
Bureau  began  issuing  weekly  outlooks  to 
aid  agricultural  planning.  The  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  began  an  International  Ice  Patrol  In 
1912  a*  a  result  of  the  Tifanfc  disaster.  In 
1913.  the  first  fire-weather  forecast  was  Is- 
sued. An  aerologtcal  section  was  established 


in  the  Weather  Bureau  In  1914  to  meet  the 
growing  needs  of  aviation. 

As  the  United  States  entered  World  War  I, 
the  need  for  weather  services  specifically 
geared  for  military  use  was  met  by  a  special 
meteorological  section  In  the  Army  Signal 
Corps.  The  new  section  was  charged  with 
providing  the  American  Expeditionary  Force 
In  Europe — as  well  as  Army  aviation,  artillery, 
ordnance,  and  gas  warfare  activities  In  the 
U.S. — with  all  the  meteorological  Information 
needed.  The  Navy,  too,  took  the  first  steps 
In  the  formation  of  a  meteorolog^lcal  service 
during  World  War  I. 

The  end  of  World  War  I  brought  two  ma- 
jor developments  to  the  history  of  weather 
services  In  this  country:  The  first  was  in 
military  weather  services;  the  second  In 
aviation  weather  services. 

When  the  war  ended,  the  meteorological 
activities  of  the  Signal  Corps  were  sharply 
reduced.  The  growth  of  postwar  military 
aviation,  however,  created  a  demand  for 
aerologlcal  Information  and  services;  and 
weather  officers  were  soon  assigned  to  all 
major  Air  Corps  maneuvers.  Military  meteor- 
ologists also  contributed  to  the  success  of 
such  Important  events  as  the  first  around- 
the-world  flight,  made  by  Army  aviators  In 
1924. 

Prior  to  World  War  I,  there  were  few  re- 
quests for  flying-weather  forecasts.  The 
civilian  pilot  was  his  own  weatherman.  If  the 
weather  was  bad,  he  simply  didn't  fly.  After 
the  war,  however,  the  airplane  was  here  to 
stay;  and  Important  passenger  and  mail 
routes  gradually  put  an  end  to  "flying  by  the 
seat  of  the  pants"  operations. 

In  1926,  the  Air  Commerce  Act  made  the 
Weather  Bureau  ofBclally  responsible  for 
weather  services  to  civilian  aviation.  The 
phenomenal  growth  of  commercial  flying 
during  the  next  20  years  was  a  major  factor 
in  a  similarly  explosive  expansion  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  and  Its  services. 

Weather  services  in  many  other  areas  ad- 
vanced during  the  period  between  the  two 
World  Wars. 

In  1919,  the  Navy's  Aerologlcal  Service  was 
established  on  a  permanent  basis.  Early  In 
1921.  the  University  of  Wisconsin  made  a 
radlotelephony  broadcast  of  weather  fore- 
casts— the  first  systematic  use  of  the  new 
medium.  Daily  radiophone  weather  broad- 
casts followed.  In  1927.  a  prototype  of  the 
WeatherBureau's  airways  meterologlcal  serv- 
ice was  established  on  the  west  coast. 

The  year  1934  was  a  historically  impor- 
tant one  for  the  Weather  Bureau  analysis 
and  forecastlzig  activities.  At  that  time,  an 
alrmass  analysis  section  was  established. 
Here,  at  last,  was  recognition  of  earlier  In- 
vestigations (already  widely  accepted)  con- 
cerning the  weather-causing  Interactions 
and  predictability  of  "parcels"  of  air  with 
differing  water  content  and  temperature. 
The  Bureau  officially  adopted  alrmass  analy- 
sis techniques  in  1938. 

In  1935,  an  Improved  24-hour  hurricane 
warning  service  was  established.  In  1939,  the 
Weather  Bureau  Initiated  auttHnatlc  tele- 
phone weather  service  In  New  York  City.  In 
1940.  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  began  manning 
ocean  weather  stations  In  the  Atlantic;  the 
Army  Air  Force  and  Navy  established  weath- 
er centers  In  Washington,  D.C.;  and  the 
Weather  Bureau  Issued  Its  flrst  official  flve- 
day  forecast.  Also  In  1940,  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau transferred  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  "permit  better  coordination  of  Govern- 
ment activities  relating  to  aviation  and  com- 
merce generally,  without  In  any  way  lessen- 
ing the  Bureau's  oontrlbutlon  to  agrlcul- 
ttire." 

About  17  months  after  this  last  action. 
America  became  embroiled  In  the  Second 
World  War.  The  Air  Force  and  Navy  brought 
their  weather  arms  up  to  strength  In  a 
remarkably  short  time.  In  1939,  the  Army 


Air  Corps'  weather  branch  (which  evolved 
from  the  Army  Signal  Corps)  consisted  of 
approximately  200  men.  Five  years  later.  In 
the  summer  of  1944  when  the  service  reached 
Its  peak  strength,  there  were  19,000  officers 
and  men  engaged  in  weather  work  for  the 
Air  Force.  The  Navy's  Aerologlcal  Service 
with  90  officers  and  600  enlisted  men  at  the 
time  of  Pearl  Harbor,  had  Increased  to  1,318 
officers  and  approximately  5,000  enlisted  men 
by  August  1945. 

During  World  War  11,  the  Weather  Bureau 
(like  most  other  nonmlUtary  organizations) 
was  short-handed.  The  Weather  Bureau  re- 
placed many  men  serving  in  the  military 
services  with  women.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  war  emergency,  the  B'oreau  had  two  fe- 
male technical  employees:  by  the  war's  end. 
It  had  over  900.  While  many  worked  as 
clerks,  hundreds  of  them  performed  observ- 
ing duties. 

Wartime  technology  brought  two  major 
observational  tools  to  the  nation's  weather 
services.  The  first  was  radar;  the  second  was 
the  high-flying  rocket  which  eventually  was 
to  carry  earth-orbltlng  weather  satellites 
into  space. 

A  third  tool,  the  high-speed  computer,  was 
also  a  long-awaited  arrival  on  the  meteoro- 
logical scene. 

Radar,  capable  of  scanning  thousands  of 
square  miles,  provides  a  unique  3-D  view  of 
the  location,  dimensions,  intensity,  and 
movement  of  storms,  as  well  as  chaoiges  in 
their  character. 

Weather  satellites  give  weathermen  an 
even  broader  view  of  cloud  formations  over 
the  entire  earth.  Lately  satellite-mounted 
sensors  have  been  developed  which  provide 
temperature  data  from  a  number  of  layers 
of  the  atmosphere. 

Computers  offer  a  means  by  which  com- 
plex formulas  describing  atmospheric  proc- 
esses can  be  Juggled  to  produce  weather 
predictions. 

Aided  by  these  and  other  technological  ad- 
vances in  meteorology,  weather  services  in 
the  United  States  have  expanded  Into  areas 
undreamed  of  100  years  ago  when  terms  like 
"nuclear  fallout,"  "air  pollution."  tuid 
"spacewalk"  were  meaningless. 

Today  weather  services  are  woven  into  the 
fabric  of  such  agencies  as  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission;  the  Department  of  Heaiith,  Ed- 
ucation and  Welfare's  National  Air  Pollution 
Control  Administration;  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

The  Department  of  Interior's  Geological 
Survey  makes  valuable  contributions  In  the 
field  of  water  resources,  and  Interior's  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  is  active  in  weather 
modification  programs. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
vitally  Interested  In  air  traffic  control,  works 
closely  with  the  Weather  Bureau  in  observ- 
ing and  disseminating  weather  Information 
for  pilots. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture's  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  Forest  Service,  and  Experi- 
ment Stations,  all  share  an  Interest  In  pro- 
viding the  best  services  available  to  what  Is 
perhaps  the  most  weather-sensitive  Industry 
in  the  world. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  through 
its  National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Research 
supports  a  great  deal  of  research  and  de- 
velopment work  carried  out  by  a  number 
of  scientific  agencies  with  weather-related 
programs. 

The  Environmental  Science  Services  Ad- 
ministration (ESSA),  a  Department  of  Com- 
merce agency  created  in  1965.  serves  as  a 
focal  point  for  federal  weather  services  to 
the  general  public.  Within  ESSA  are  the 
Weather  Bureau,  the  ESSA  Research  Labora- 
tories, the  National  Environmental  Satel- 
lite Center,  the  Environmental  Data  Service, 
and  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

The  American  Meteorological  Society,  also 
celebrating  an  anniversary  In  1970  (its  50th) , 
is  dedicated  to  "the  development  and  dls- 
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s^-nunatlou  :f  knw*:edge  of  meteorology  in 
all  Its  phages  aiid  apphcauor.s,  and  tp.e  ad- 
vancement or  rs  prolcsslunal  ideals  ' 

The  next  hundred  vears  wiU  see  some 
drastic  char.ges  One  foreca-st  has  Mtellites 
with  the  niuot  sophisticated  weather  s'-U- 
sors  probing  everv  mile  of  our  global  at- 
mosphere, feeding  the  data  gathered  int.. 
gigantic  computers  Issuing  highly  accurate 
Joug-range  weather  forecasts  untouched  by 
human  hands  " 

A  -suanv  •  prediction,  indeed  But  If  you 
think  us  t<x)  optimistic  think  of  how  talk 
of  spacefileh*.  radar  and  computers  womid 
have  been  greeted  by  one  of  those  'ob- 
<ierver->erge,iP.ts-  In  the  Slgril  Corps  who 
began  the  national  weather  services  one 
hundred  years  ago 


MASSR'E  RELIEF  NEEDS  IN 
EASTERN  NIGERIA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr  President,  some 
davs  ago  the  Judiciarj-  Subcommittee 
on  Refugees  concluded  2  days  of  hear- 
ings on  the  massive  relief  needs  in  east- 
em  Nigeria.  The  information  developed 
at  these  hearings — over  the  apparent  re- 
luctance of  some  in  the  Department  of 
State— underscored  the  feelmg  of  many 
observers  that  the  situation  threatened  a 
human  calamity  far  beyond  the  toll  of 
death  and  stunted  life  produced  during 
the  30  months  of  war. 

Since  these  hearings,  the  subcommit- 
tee has  been  assured  that  significant 
progress  is  be.ng  made  in  measuring  re- 
lief needs  and  in  taking  belated  steps  to 
reduce  starvation  and  save  human  life. 
Prelimmary  information  on  this  prog- 
ress, however,  seems  to  indicate  only  a 
token  effort  is  underway— and  that,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  the  situation  has 
deteriorated  even  more. 

Now  we  find  that  Col.  Eugene  Dewey, 
an  American  Armj-  engineer  and  logis- 
tical expert  attached  to  the  Department 
of  Bute  to  assist  the  Nigerians,  has  been 
unceremoniousLv  expelled  from  Nigeria. 
Given  our  tacit  approval  and  quiet  sup- 
port of  the  Lagos  Government's  policy 
and  conduct  during  the  ci\il  war.  I  am 
appalled  at  its  treatment  of  a  respected 
expert,  whose  role  as  an  emissary  and 
teciinician  could  only  assist  the  Nigerians 
in  their  stated  intention   to  meet  the 
food  and  medical  crisis  in  their  country. 
Colonel  Dewey  is  knouTi  not  to  have 
been  a   partisan   in  the  civil  war.  His 
onb-  concern  was  the  breaking  of  logis- 
tical bottlenecks  m  reaching  all  areas  of 
need. 

~Is  it  possible  that  the  reason  behind 
his  rude  expulsion  Is  his  complete  knowl- 
edge of  the  staggering  magnitude  of  the 
mountmg  disaster  and  the  inadequate  ef- 
forts bemg  made  to  meet  it? 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  question  which 
the  sub'-ommittee  will  pursue  over  the 
next  several  days. 


LINCOLN  QUOTED  ON  CARSWELL 
SPEECH 


Mr.  B'i'RD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  m  the  Record  a  column  by  David 
Lawrence,  titled  "Lincoln  Quoted  on 
Carswell  Speech."  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  January  30. 
1970. 

There  being  no  objection  the  column 


was  ordered  to  be  prmti^d  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Lincoln  Quoted  on  Carswell  Speech 
(By  David  LaArence) 
There  1b  much   adu  about   whut  Jud,;e  G 
Harrold  Carswell  said  In  a  political  speech  In 
1948  in  favor  of  :*gregatlon  — six  ytars  before 
the  famous  decLMon  by  the  Supreme  Couri 
ordering  desegregition  of  the  public  schools. 
But    It   so   happens   that    Abraham   Lincoln 
in    ia58.  two  years  beS.re  he  waa  elected  to 
uhe  presidency  of  the  United  St.ites.  engagetl 
in  a  series  of  debates  with  Stephen  A    Doug- 
las    dgjinst  who  he  was  running  for  the  U  S. 
Senate  from  lUlnois—and  race  problems  were 
discu>=ed  at  length  Lincoln   spoke  as  follow-s 
on  August  21.  18S8 

I  have  no  purpose  to  introduce  political 
and  social  equality  between  the  white  and 
the  black  races  There  is  a  physlc.il  difference 
between  the  two,  which  in  my  Judgment  will 
probably  forever  forbid  their  ir.ln^  together 
upon  the  fooUng  of  perfect  equality,  and 
inasmuch  a&  It  becomes  a  necessity  that  there 
must  be  a  difference.  1.  as  well  as  Judge 
Douglas,  am  In  favor  of  the  race  to  which 
I  oelong  having  the  superior  position. 

•  I  have  never  said  anything  to  the  con- 
triry.  but  I  hold  that  notwithstanding  all 
this'  there  Is  no  reason  In  the  world  why  the 
Negro  Is  not  entitled  '.o  all  the  natural  rights 
enumemted  In  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, the  right  to  life,  llber.y  and  the  pursuit 
of  hanplness  I  hold  that  he  Is  as  much  en- 
tltled'to  these  as  the  white  man  I  agree  with 
Judge  Douglas,  he  Is  not  my  equal  In  many 
respects  certainly  not  ic  color,  perhaps  not 
in  moral  or  intellectual  endowment  But  in 
the  right  to  eat  the  bread,  without  leave  of 
anyb<xly  else,  which  his  own  hand  e.irns,  he  Is 
my  equal  and  the  equal  of  Judge  Douglas, 
and  the  equal  of  every  living  man  " 

In  another  speech,  on  Sept.  18.  1858,  Lin- 
coln said: 

T  win  say  then  that  I  am  not,  nor  ever 
have  been  In  favor  of  bringing  about  in  any 
w.iy  the  social  and  political  equality  of  the 
white  and  black  racee— that  I  am  not  nor 
ever  have  been  in  favor  of  making  voters  or 
Jurors  of  Negroes,  nor  of  qualifying  them  to 
hold  office,  nor  to  Internmrry  with  white 
people;  and  I  will  sav  In  addition  to  this  that 
there  is  a  physical  difference  between  the 
white  and  black  races  which  I  beUeve  will 
forever  forbid  the  two  races  Uvlng  together  on 
terms  of  social  and  political  equality.  And 
Inaamuch  as  they  cannot  so  live,  while  they 
do  remain  together  there  must  be  the  posi- 
tion of  superior  and  inferior,  and  I  as  much 
.«  any  other  man  am  m  favor  of  having  the 
superior  position  assigned  to  the  white 
race    . 

•  I  will  add  to  tills  that  I  have  never  seen 
to  my  knowledge  a  main,  woman  or  child  who 
waa  in  f.ivor  of  producing  a  perfect  equality, 
social  and  political,  between  Negroes  and 
white  men." 

Most  people  do  not  reaUze  that  the  debate 
on  the  race  question  has  been  going  on  over 
a  long  period  and  that,  prior  to  the  1954 
"desegregaUon"  decisions  the  concept  of 
■separate  but  equal"  was  upheld  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  with  respect  to  schools,  hous- 
ing recreation  and  public  vehicles. 

Unqueetlonably.  public  opinion  has  crys- 
tallized more  and  more  in  recent  years  In 
favor  cf  the  Idea  that  Negroes  must  not  be 
dUcnminated  against  In  the  u^e  of  public  fa- 
ciliues  such  as  hotels,  restaurants,  and  trans- 
portation But  the  question  of  how  pubUc 
schools  shall  be  •integrated"  has  by  no  means 
be*n  satisfactorily  resolved  The  principle  of 
•freedom  of  choice  •  Is  still  being  argued  by 
t>oth  blacks  and  whites. 

Manv  of  the  Negro  leaders  feel  that  there 
should"  be  black  schools  and  colleges,  and 
there  are  white  leaders  who  say  that  only 
white  children  should  be  aUowed  to  go  to 
certain  schools  Some  school  authorities, 
however,  are  Inclined  to  favor  a  pattern  of 
neighborhood  schools  which  both  white  and 


Negro  clUldroa  may  attend  and  wherein  ad- 
mission will  be  open  to  ull  children  irrespec- 
tive of  race,  who  actually  Uve  within  a 
dlsulct. 

The  problem  of  hiring  and  assigning  teach- 
ers is  perhaps  the  moet  difficult  one  of  all. 
Federal  authorities  Utely  have  been  leaning 
toward  the  Idea  of  setting  up  ratios  so  that 
a  fixed  quota  of  Negro  teachers  will  be  em- 
ployed in  each  school  This  is  a  dlfScult  sys- 
tem to  apply,  because  It  means,  in  effect,  that 
compettMit  teachers  who  die  white  will  be  re- 
jected in  favor  of  Negro  teachers  who  are  not 
competent,  and  vice  versa  The  quaUty  of  ed- 
ucation given  students  should,  in  the  f^nal 
analysis,  be  the  real  test 


NATIONAL   ALLI.\NCE   OF 
BUSINESSMEN 

Mr  TOWER  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Businessmen  has  been 
in  operation  for  18  months.  In  that 
short  time,  the  NAB  has  made  a  tre- 
mendous impact  in  the  area  of  Job  train- 
ing, job  placement,  and  Job  recruitment. 
The  NAB  has  worked  very  closely  with 
the  Department  of  Labor's  JOBS — Job 
opportunities  in  the  business  sector- 
program  in  locating  and  placing  the  pre- 
viously hard  core  unemployed  In  good 
paying  Jobs  in  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy. 

The  alliance  has  really  Just  begim  to 
realize  its  far-reaching  potential.  By 
September  30  of  last  year,  the  NAB  had 
almost  350,000  job  pledges  from  more 
than  21.000  participating  companies. 
These  statistics  of  a  program  that  is 
only  in  its  second  year  represent  the  be- 
lief of  many  that  the  private  sector  is 
the  best  remedy  for  the  Nation's  urban 
problems,  particularly  those  relating  to 
Job  placement  and  Job  training.  The 
emergence  of  the  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen  as  a  motivating  force  in  the 
field  of  manpower  training  and  Job 
placement  fulfills  the  campaign  pledge 
of  President  Nixon  to  involve  the  private 
sector  in  the  manpower  area.  I  strongly 
concur  with  this  idea,  and  I  have 
actively  encouraged  Texans  engaged  in 
private  business  to  become  involved  in 
this  area  of  manpower  development. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  received  a  copy 
of  the  alliance's  first  annual  report 
which  details  the  activities  of  the 
NAB's  first  18  months.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  to  me  from  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Schultz,  praising  the  work 
of  the  NAB.  and  a  portion  of  the  first 
annual  report  which  summarizes  the 
history  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
nessmen, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

us  Department  of  Labor, 
Office  of  the  Secret.^ry. 
Washington.  DC  January  22,  1970. 
Hon.  John  G    Tower, 
V  S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Towkr:  Since  the  National 
Alliance  of  Businessmen  was  formed  two 
years  ago,  nearly  269,000  disadvantaged  men 
and  women  have  been  hired  by  participating 
companies.  The  Department  of  Labor  has 
worked  cloeelv  with  the  Alliance  In  referring 
the  unemployed  to  Jobs  and  In  providing 
financial  support  In  the  form  of  Job-training 
contracts  In  this  vital  program. 

I  Invite  you  to  read  the  enclosed  copy  of 
the  Alliance's  First  Annual  Report  so  that 
you  may  learn  more  about  what  business  is 
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doing  for  the  disadvantaged  and  for  America. 
If  you  are  interested  In  visiting  a  program 
in  your  home  district,  my  Department  will 
be  happy  to  help  arrange  It. 

We  ure  confident  that  you  will  believe,  a« 
I  do.  that  government  owes  a  vote  of  tbaslES 
to  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  for 
lis  dedicated  efforts  In  behalf  of  this  Nation's 
dUad.  ant<iged  citizens. 
Sincerely  yours. 

CiEORGE  P.  Schultz, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

HISTORT 

The  NaUonal  Alliance  of  Businessmen  has 
been  In  business  for  18  months. 

Tliose  18  months  have  sometimes  proved 
shaky,  sometimes  very  successful,  sometimes 
disappointing,  but  more  often  very  reward- 
ing. 

Hard  facts — the  numbers  that  business 
must  use  as  a  yardstick  for  success  or  failure 
— show  that  the  Alliance  is  winning. 

But.  hard  facts  are  not  what  it  is  all  about. 
The  human  side  cannot  be  measured  in  per- 
centage points.  And  Jobs  mean  people — their 
involvement  In  a  better  and  happier  way  of 

life 

On  January  23.  1968.  the  President  of  the 
United  States  proposed  a  major  industry- 
government  cooperative  program  to  find  Jobs 
in  private  business  for  the  nation's  hard-core 
unemployed. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  he  said  govern- 
ment would  Identify  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed, business  would  Identify  the  Jobs  It 
could  find  them.  The  two.  he  said,  would  be 
brought  together,  with  Industry  training  a 
man  or  woman  for  a  particular  Job. 

At  that  time,  the  President  pointed  out 
that  "with  the  hard-core  unemployed  there 
win  be  extra  costs.  These  men  will  be  less 
qualified  than  those  the  employer  would 
normally  hire.  So  additional  training  will 
often  be  necessary. 

"■Where  the  company  undertakes  to  provide 
these  services.  It  Is  appropriate  that  the  gov- 
ernment pay  the  extra  costs  as  part  of  the 
national  manpower  program." 

This  was  to  become  the  Alliance  and  JOBS, 
Job  Opportunities  m  the  Business  Sector. 

As  Paul  W.  Kayser,  this  year's  President  of 
the  Alliance,  put  It:  '•The  Federal  govern- 
ment has  admitted  it  cannot  do  one  of  the 
most  important  Jobs  to  be  done  In  the  na- 
tion today. 

"In  turning  the  tables  on  us  the  govern- 
ment asked  businessmen  to  help  place  per- 
sons In  meaningful  Jobs. 

"By  doing  this  we  can  make  a  major  Inroad 
on  the  elimination  of  poverty.  The  answer  is 
Jobs.  And  Jobs  Is  our  business." 

Latest  reports  from  participating  com- 
panies show  that  268,920  persons  have  been 
hired  since  the  Alliance  came  into  operation. 
Of  those,  126.047  have  left  for  varlovis  rea- 
sons leaving  142,873  still  on  the  payroll.  The 
Alliance  on  September  30  had  a  total  of  338,- 
307  basic  Job  pledges  from  21,144  participat- 
ing companies. 

While  these  figures  give  every  catise  for 
optimism,  the  Alliance  staff  and  a  number  of 
partlclpmtlng  businessmen  also  recognize  that 
the  past  18  months  has  been  a  period  of  tough 
adjustments,  persuading  business  to  hire  the 
disadvantaged  unemployed  and  learrUng  by 
trial  and  error  about  the  pitfalls  and  prob- 
lems in  training  them. 

This  Is  understandable.  The  Alliance  has 
asked  businessmen  to  reverse  their  usual 
hiring  practices.  But,  then,  JOBS  Is  an  un- 
usual program.  It  goes  against  the  practice  of 
most  Job  training  programs  by  finding  the 
Job  first,  and  then  training  the  man.  In  the 
history  of  this  country  most  training  pro- 
grams have  been  the  In-school  type — first  the 
man  is  trained,  then  he  finds  a  Job. 

When  business  was  asked  to  start  a  crash 
program  to  help  the  pwor,  the  uneducated, 
the  dropout  (not  necessarily  from  high 
school,  but  from  society) ,  often  a  person  with 


a  police  record,  possibly  with  a  drinking  or 
drug  problem.  It  realized  there  were  no  magic 
keys  to  tmlock  the  doors  to  an  instant  solu- 
tion. 

Businessmen  were  suddenly  asked  to  start 
hiring  persons  they  wouldn't  have  let  past 
the  plant  gate  a  few  years  ago. 

Then,  and  Just  as  Important,  the  hard-core 
had  to  be  persuaded  that  the  Alliance  wasn't 
Just  another  anti-poverty  milk  sop.  As  one 
Negro  leader  pointed  out,  there  have  been 
nvunerous  programs  to  help  the  unemployed. 
So  nvunerous  In  fact  that  many  thought  the 
Alliance  was  Just  another  "trick  bag." 

One  concern  that  has  been  voiced  Is  that 
the  Alliance  is  Just  training  persons  for  en- 
try-level Jobs.  This  Is  not  so;  as  many  fall  to 
realize.  The  Job-search  program  Is  dealing 
with  persons  who  a  few  years  ago  wouldn't 
have  found  meaningful  employment.  There- 
fore, there  mtist  be  some  relationship  between 
a  Job  and  Initial  skill  as  we  change  the 
criteria  of  employment  from  qualification  to 
need. 

Once  they  have  their  foot  In  the  door  it  Is 
hoped  that  with  future  training  and  educa- 
tion the  door  will  swing  wide  open.  Many  of 
the  former  unemployed  have  already  moved 
to  better  Jobs,  either  with  their  original  em- 
ployer or  with  others. 

OtTTLOCK 

Those  who  launched  the  National  Al- 
liance of  Businessmen  did  a  magnificent 
Job  of  guiding  this  unusual  new  enterprise 
through  Its  first  year.  They  created  a  strong 
and  productive  organization,  built  a  solid 
base  of  big-company  Involvement,  and  won 
the  acceptance  of  the  Alliance's  goals  and 
programs  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  busi- 
ness community. 

Our  tasks  lor  the  second  year — a  year  of 
consolidation— are  to  maintain  the  momen- 
tum of  the  program  in  the  original  50  cities 
while  broadening  the  base  of  corporate  in- 
volvement; to  create  strong  and  successful 
organizations  In  the  new  "expansion"  metro 
offices;  to  establish  the  kind  of  working  rela- 
tionship with  government  whereby  It  will  re- 
spond to  our  recognized  needs  more  rapidly 
and  effectively;  and  to  develop  an  organiza- 
tional structure  for  the  future;  In  so  doing 
we  will  buUd  a  nationwide  organization  with 
the  strength  and  experience  to  expand  next 
year  to  all  dtles  throughout  the  country. 

The  Alliance's  programs  continue  to  be 
based  on  the  energy  and  commitment  of  In- 
dividual employers  aind  of  our  131  metro  of- 
fices. The  new  expansion  metros  are  rapidly 
developing  programs  which  will  assure  the 
success  of  their  first-year  programs,  and  all 
metros  are  strengthening  their  operations 
and  abilities  to  reach  all  employers  In  their 
areas.  On  both  metro  and  national  levels, 
the  Alliance  is  expanding  Its  efforts  to  in- 
volve sUll  more  of  the  large  and  middle-size 
companies  and  to  encourage  companies  al- 
ready committed  to  increase  their  pledgee 
to  hire  and  train  the  disadvantaged.  We  are 
developing  ways  to  reach  smaller  employers. 
Including  the  3,300.000  American  businesses 
which  employ  fewer  than  50  persons,  and  to 
increase  the  participation  of  the  service  in- 
dustries and  non-profit  organizations,  which 
were  not  well  represented  in  the  first  year. 
The  Increased  participation  of  these  Indus- 
tries win  Increase  greatly  the  number  of  em- 
ployers in  our  program  and  the  range  of  Jobs 
available.  The  greater  stability  of  employ- 
ment In  these  industries  should  also  help  to 
minimize  the  effects  on  our  program  of  any 
potential  slow-down  In  the  national  econ- 
omy, which  some  fear  may  occur. 

We  are  also  working  to  encourage  more 
companies  to  enter  Into  training  contracts 
with  the  Department  of  Labor  under  the 
JOBS  program.  Such  contracts  are  a  finan- 
cial necessity  for  many  smaller  companies 
and  enable  even  the  largest  to  make  the  full 
commitment  of  resources  and  management 
skills  needed  for  a  fully  successful  program 
to  hire,  train  and  retain  the  disadvantaged. 


To  sum  i;p.  the  partnership  between  busi- 
ness and  government  to  find  Jobs  for  the 
hard-core  unemployed  and  under-employed 
In  the  private  sector  of  the  economy  has 
been  a  success  beyond  even  the  most  opti- 
mistic expectations.  As  a  result,  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Businessmen  has  had  to 
raise  its  sights.  The  goal  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1969 — 100,000  disadvantaged  men 
and  women  on  the  Job — was  met  a  month 
ahead  of  schedule.  We  have  expanded  to 
new  cities  more  rapidly  than  planned,  and 
have  raised  the  June  1971  goal  for  men  and 
•women  on  the  Job  to  614.000.  That  we  are 
also  on  target  for  our  June  30,  1970  goal  of 
338.000  disadvantaged  men  and  women  hired, 
trained,  or  In  training  is  the  overwhelming 
censensus  of  our  Metro  Chairman  In  the  131 
cities  In  which  we  are  now  at  work. 

We  believe  that  the  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen  will  continue  to  do  Its  Job  re- 
gardless of  foreseeable  obstacles.  The  busi- 
ness community  has  recognized  the  need  to 
help  the  poor  help  themselves.  It  has  rec- 
ognized that  no  one  can  better  train  people 
for  meaningful  and  productive  Jobs  thsin 
business  Itself.  It  has  recognized  the  need 
for  American  business  to  show  the  people 
of  our  nation — our  customers,  our  stock- 
holders, our  younger  people,  as  well  as  the 
disadvantaged — that  business  can  and  will 
take  the  leadership  In  meeting  and  solving 
the  major  national  problem  of  hard-core 
unemployment  and  under-employment. 

These  efforts  depend  upon  all  the  private 
employers  of  America.  The  National  AUlance 
of  Businessmen  is  proud  to  be  at  the  center 
of  this  endeavor.  We  hope  that  those  of 
you  who  are  already  part  of  the  JOBS  pro- 
gram will  continue  your  efforts;  we  hope 
those  of  you  who  have  not  yet  pledged  to 
hire  and  train  the  disadvantaged  ■wlU  Join 
us. 

Donald    M.    Kendali.. 

Chairman. 
Paxtl  W.  Katser. 

Prcatdenf. 

The  AUlance  has  moved  along  with  re- 
markable speed  and  there  have  been  many 
innovations  as  It  grew  stronger  and  more 
adaptable. 

There  Is  the  "Buddy"  system.  The  sys- 
tem's basic  concept  Is  to  assist  new  employees 
In  their  new  work  environment  through  the 
counseling  and  guldaince  of  experienced 
workers. 

Almost  a  big  brother,  the  experienced 
worker  will  help  the  new  man  ■with  all  the 
problems  he  encounters — from  working 
problems  to  personal  problems,  from  trans- 
portation problems  to  financial  ones. 

Another  major  tool  to  brealt  down  bar- 
riers between  employers  and  the  hard-core 
has  been  workshops  to  help  supervisors  and 
middle  managers  understand  the  problems 
of  adjustment  the  hard-core  face  on  the  Job. 

There  Is  still  a  credibility  gap  between 
the  business  community  and  the  disadvan- 
taged community.  To  help  meet  this  prob- 
lem a  number  of  metro  oflBces  have  set  up 
community  relations  advisory  boards.  Made 
up  of  a  cross  section  of  disadvantaged  com- 
munity leaders,  they  meet  with  Alliance  offi- 
cials and  then  report  back  to  their  groups. 
It  is  hoped  that  In  this  way  disadvan- 
taged people  In  greater  numbers  'will  be- 
lieve that  the  Alliance  really  is  sincere  In 
its  desire  to  provide  them  with  employment 
opportunities. 

Despite  the  difficulties  of  a  new  enterprise, 
the  Alliance  exceeded  Its  first-year  goal  with 
102,235  disadvantaged  persons  working  In 
fuU-tlme  Jobs  by  May,  1969. 

Moreover,  the  JOBS  program  was  expanded 
this  year  from  50  to  131  cities.  The  Alliance 
Is  also  concentrating  this  year  on  expanding 
the  JOBS  program  to  smaller  employers  and 
companies  in  the  service  and  non-profit 
Industries. 

In  the  balance  the  Alliance  feels  it  baa 
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taken  a  substantial  £orward  sttp.  Private 
industry  is  deeply  invoUed  Thousands  of 
persons'uow  ho.d  jobs  a",  higher  s.il.ir:es  than 
they  have  knowa  befjre  and  all  h..'.e  the 
opportumtv   to  advance 

A  recent  development  of  major  s'.gnlticance 
Wdi  t.he  declilon  in  June  to  mer^e  the 
Alliance  and  P.ans  for  Prosrress  The  pur- 
pose v^as  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  bcth 
operations  mlthou:  diluting  their  mala 
objectives. 

For  the  future,  as  for  the  nrit  year,  tne 
Alliances  marching  orders  are:  Hire,  Train. 
Retain. 

BRITAIN    IS    GOING    METRIC.    WILL 
THE   I'NITED  STATES  FOLLOW? 

Mr  PELL  Mr  Pre.sidenf  90  percent 
of  the  peop!e>  of  the  wor'.d  have  adopted 
or  are  ir.  the  proccs-s  of  adoptinsr  the 
metric  sy.-tcm  The  United  Statrs  and 
Canada  are  tlie  on'y  t-AO  major  iiidu5- 
tnalized  countries  which  do  not  have 
tiau-  to  convert  to  the  metr.c  sy--.tem. 
Thei*  facts  were  noted  in  the  comments 
on  Britains  conver.-ion  to  the  metric 
svstem  made  by  Lord  Ritchie-Calder. 
chairman  of  the  United  Kingdom's  Met- 
ricatior.  Board,  in  an  address  deli'.ered 
to  members  of  the  National  Metric  Ad- 
visorj-  Panel  and  ^luest^  thi^  past  week. 

For  those  who  are  concerned  about  the 
diEBculties  of  metric  conversion  in  the 
United  States.  I  think  the  remarks  of 
Lo-d  Ritche-Calder  resrardint:  the  suc- 
ce<;s  of  the  British  efforts  will  allay  their 
fears  and  prjvide  a  --ource  of  encourage- 
ment for  a  renewed  American  effort. 

At  present,  although  the  Senate  has 
passed  an  adtquatt-  authorization  for 
the  US.  Bureau  of  Standards'  metric 
study,  that  study  is  being  conducted  on  a 
Umited  budL-et  and  with  a  siviall  stafT. 

The  United  States  first  becan  the  dis- 
cussi-'.n  of  metric  conversion  imder  the 
leadership  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Johji 
Adam.>  I  thmi:  it  is  time  we  moved  on 
with  the  'ob.  U>rd  Ritchie-Calder  reports 
that  Britain  wiil  have  cone  metric  by 
197S  I  wonder  whether  the  United  States 
wll  follow  by  1976.  nearly  200  years 
after  our  Foundm.;  Fathers  first  recom- 
mended metnc  conversion 

I  ask  unarumoos  consent  that  Lord 
Ritchie-Calder  5  remarks  be  printed  m 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob:ection.  the  remartcs 
were  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BRTTiiN  I.'i  Going  Metric 
(By  Lord  Rltchit-Calder  of  B<ilma>hannan 
The  word-merchants  of  the  Oxford  Enell.sh 
D'.nionarv  were  asked  to  rule  en  what  the 
term  for  going  ever  to  the  metric  system 
should  ^  Thev  said  that  It  should  be  metrl- 
flcatlon'.  But  'he  Board  cf  which  I  am  chair- 
man Is  the  Metrlca'^cn  Board  In  Britain 
•  here  Is  n  .  If  about  g'-.uig  metnc  By  1975. 
we  '.hai:  have  achieved  what  2iXi  years  ago— 
Jutv  1790— Jeflerscn  prc.p«:>6ed  f:r  the  new 
Unl'<'d  S-tttes-  a  rational  syst.em  of  measure- 
ment It  would  have  be^n  sensible  for  the 
first  coun-rv  to  adopt  decimal  currency 
I'hree  vears  ahead  of  France  i  in  1792  to  have 
cleared'  out  ih"  lumber-room  of  left-over 
meaauremen's  at  the  Sitme  time 

It  has  always  struck  me  as  Ironical  that 
Qumcy  Adaru.  who  was  perst'nally  convinced 
of  th>"  vinues  of  The  metric  system,  should 
as  Secretary  of  State  In  1821  have  advls#d 
Cf.nirress  not  to  adopt  It  'because  It  would 
be  hazard!  us  to  deviate  from  the  practice 
of  Great  Britain'.  I  say     Ironical  '   because 


the  excuse  of  British  industrialists  dragging 
their  feel  a  century  later  wa-s  that  ihey  did 
ii.it  want  to  deviate  from  the  pr:u-tice  of 
t>  fir  bigge&t  customer,  the  Uniied  States 
Now  that  over  53  perceia  of  British  trade  Is 
with  metric  countries  and  that  e.ver  90  p«?r- 
cent  of  the  peoples  cf  the  world  have  adopted 
the  m.nnc  sv.stem  vz  are  In  the  process  of 
going  over  Uj  It.  the  British  Industrialists 
.ir>  the  pace-niakers  for  conversion  There 
are  sti.l  some  firms  who  are  a  bit  nervous 
about  getting  cut  ot  step  with  An.orlca.  but 
we  jre  over  the  hill  and  there  i^  no  luriUng 

back.  ,   _ 

I  f.nd  ihe  lovalty  of  the  United  State.-,  to 
old  imperial  system  rather  touching,  espe- 
ciallv  in  the  Space  Age  when  the  caicuUttons 
aad'insirumcnta'lon  needed  to  get  men  to 
•he  moun  are  in  the  iCientitiC  nan.taer-lan- 
guage  of  metric  il  sJ:iould  love  to  see  the 
computer  calculating  the  number  of  barley- 
corns to  the  moon  and  back.  A,  \ou  no 
doubt  know  the  foot  was  standardized  all 
those  centuries  ago  as  -th.rty-sl.i  b..rl<:-y- 
corns  taken  Irom  the  middle  of  the  ear  i 
But  the  astronauts  when  I  hey  come  baok  to 
e  rth  splash  d.iwn  m  >o  many  f;Uh^nu-  .iiui 
t'le  fathom  is  f.ic  length  of  a  Viking'o  em- 
brace—r.nd  so  many  yards  from  i>oint  zero. 
Ti,e  yard  of  course,  was  the  dls-ance  from 
■he  -ip  o!  -.he  n^-ise  to  the  outftretched  linger 
ol  King  Edgar,  the  Anglo-Saxon  kinn  a  thou- 
sand years  ago  The  astronauts  have  been 
^a-hered  up  and  earned  ort  into  quaran'  ne 
to  be  debugged  deccut.aminated.  debriefed 
and  demeiricaied  so  that  thev  c»n  step  out 
into  a  pound-t<x>t-gaHon  country. 

A---  the  dentist  savs  'It  won  t  hurt  a  bit". 
We  are  finding  that  going  meiric  is  almost 
punle-s-  apart  iruin  a  few  twinges  wnen 
the  ne-.e  of  sentUi.enfalii ,  Is  touched  and 
we  drool  over  our  pint.  Learning  merle  is 
simple  It  is  unlearning  imperial  that  Is  dif- 
ficult And  that  is  where  our  yuunger  gener- 
ation IS  lucky 

The  children  who  entered  primary  school 
•n  Britain  in  1969  will  be  taui;h:  a  much 
Mmpler  svstem  than  their  forerunners  and 
will  emerge  thinking  metric,  to  follow  their 
careers  In  the  professions,  in  factories,  on 
farms  in  transport,  in  construction,  and  In 
com-nerce,  all  of  which  will  have  gone  meinc 
to  the  extent  that  imperial  units  will  have 
no  more  than  lingering  value,  like  the  spare 
parts  ot  vintage  cars  That  general. uu  wil. 
have  the  advantage  over  their  elders  ol  no'^ 
having  to  unlearn  imperial,  which  is  one  of 
the  penalties  of  the  transition  which  older 
eeneratlons  will  have  to  face 

Confidence  must  not  be  misread  as  com- 
placency We  know  only  too  well  the  difficul- 
•les  that  lie  ahead  Tlie  Board  .^ame  Into  ex- 
istence onlv  in  the  middle  of  1969.  but  it 
inherited  the  results  of  many  years'  effort  by 
many  organizations  and  ol  the  initiatives 
taken  by  Government  departments.  Indus- 
trial enterprises  and  individual  firms  From 
tJie  survevs  we  have  made,  consultations  we 
have  held  and  reports  received  bv  the  Boards 
-committees  and  statT.  a  pattern  has  tmeiged 
which  Is  encoura.-lng  A  task  which  might 
nave  appeared  formidable  In  Its  t^.tal  com- 
plexltv  seems  less  so  once  U  Is  broken  down 
ind  ..•onslderel  as  a  sum  of  Its  parts 

The  contemporary  phase  of  Bntish  metri- 
cation can  be  date<l  fr-m  the  repor'  of  The 
Committee  on  Weight*  aad  Measures  Legis- 
lation (Hodgt^on  Committee  I  set  up  by  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  which  re- 
ported in  1950  The  Committee  resolved  the 
perennial  debate  by  coming  down  <  n  the  side 
of  meric  as  "a  better  system  of  weights  and 
mea.sure»  than  imperial"  and  recommending 
that  the  Oovernmenl  'should  take  step.s  in 
c.'n'-ert  with  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
USA.  in  favour  of  the  complete  adoption  of 
the  metric  svstem  over  a  period  of  about 
twenty  years  "  In  1965  the  Federation  of 
Bntls'h  Industrv  '*Tote  to  Ministers  f.rmallv 
stating  that  the  large  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers waus  in  favour  of  the  metric  system  This 


was  endorsed  by  the  Government  and  the 
FBI.s  successor-organization,  the  Confed- 
eration ol  British  Industry,  ha^  cnergetic.illy 
promoted  the  change--jvtr  We  have  been  the 
beueticlarv  of  those  et'orts. 

The  British  Standards  Institution  has  had, 
and   will    continue   to   have,   a   crucial   role. 
Metrication  Is  nie.inmgless  for  industry  un- 
less  it    is   tmbtxiied    in    codes   of   industrial 
standaids.  accepiaule  in  Britain  and.  so  far 
Rs  possible,  abroad.  The  B  S  I.  is  a  typically 
Bntish  partiiersiilp  bftwet-n  Government  and 
business  subscribers  embodying,  like  metrl- 
cation  ix>liov.  a  national  programme  and  the 
voluntarv    pnnciple    The    BS.I.    having   ac- 
tivelv  promoted  metncaiion.  put  In  hand  a 
systematic  ex.immatlon  an.i  revision  n!  c  cr 
V.OOO  ptanJard?  so  'hat   the   pice  of  chance 
thrcushout   the  economy  would  not  be  tm- 
pcded^'bv  lack  o:   esaeii'ial  metric   materials 
and  components    At  the  same  time,  the  In- 
stitution   prepared    and    published.    In    con- 
sui'.ation    with    lnl.-:ests    concerned,    ngreeC 
metr. cation   time-taoles  for  four  major  in- 
dustries.   Taose    time-tables,    in    turn,    were 
dependent  on  the  production  of  B  S  I   metric 
standards  by  whkh  they  could  bfc  m.e    per- 
able. 

The  Roval  Society,  in  the  trad;*.loii  of 
British  science  took  a  leading  role  even  when 
"imperial"  was  paramount  m  promoting  an 
internationally  coherent  system,  consistent 
witn  scientlfK  precision  It  held  two  ccn- 
lerences  on  nu-trication  in  sclioois  and  later 
published  ixKjkle-..s  embodying  the  recom- 
mendatioiib  and  conclusions  In  advance  of 
the  creation  of  the  Metr. i. Hon  Board,  this 
induentlal  Initiative  led  to  a  scrlc-;  of  deci- 
sions that  examinations  in  universities,  col- 
leges of  higher  education,  tpchnlcd  coUe.;cs 
and  professional  institutions  .'^hould  henc. - 
forth  progressiveiy  be  set  in  meUlc. 

Government  departments,  by  reqmrlng 
metric  speciftcations  m  publicly  financed 
projec's  and  In  direct  contracts,  are  decisively 
intluencim:  the  progress  of  going  metric  They 
can  as  the  Minlstrv  of  Public  Bulldmi;  and 
Works  and  the  Scoit.sh  Office  have  done,  is- 
sue Instructional  memoranda  and  guides  to 
metrication  to  their  own  staffs  and  to  the 
a:--ents  and  suppliers 

In  the  nationalized  industry  sector,  sub- 
stantial progress  has  been  made  in  planning 
the  change  The  Central  Electricity  Geaerat- 
Uii  Board  for  example,  has  published  Its  pro- 
gramme for  the  cliange-over.  Issued  a  com- 
prehensive metric  manual,  and  organized 
tr.-\inlng  programmes  in  conjunction  with  the 
Electricity  Supply  Industry  Training  Board. 
The  construction  industry,  with  an  order- 
book  of  $11  2  billion  a  year,  and  involving 
over  1  million  operatives  and  80.000  contract- 
ing flnns  many  of  them  small  and  most  of 
them  dep-.'ndent  on  casual  labor,  might  have 
seemed  an  inuactable  problem.  Through  the 
initiative  of  the  leaders  of  the  industry  and 
the  p^)sitive  metr.c  policy  of  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Building  and  Works,  the  construc- 
ton  has  become  a  pace-maker  in  metrica- 
tion To  assist  on-site  labor  the  Construction 
Industrv  Training  Board  produced  a  substan- 
Ual  range  of  programme  Information  and  of 
training  material. 

Many  Trade  Associations,  on  their  own 
volition  made  plans  and  began  the  change- 
o\er  before  the  Board  came  into  existence 
"Their  valuable  work  is  defcrlbed  in  some 
detail  in  thlf  report 

Productivity  Councils  have  prepared  the 
ground  Chambers  of  Commerce  In  all  parts 
of  the  country  have  promoted  discussion. 
One  of  the  gratifying  discoveries  of  the 
B.jard  was  to  find  how  matter-of-factly  met- 
rication had  been  examined  by  the  farming 
organizations,  wlthotit  serious  misgivings. 

The  pharmaceutical  industry  and  the  phar- 
macists who  began  planning  as  far  back  as 
1945  had  changed  over  to  the  use  of  metric 
units  tav  March  1969.  Without  any  fuss  or 
bother,   the  traditional  grains  and  scruples 
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di:>appeared.  This  Is  an  excellent  example  of 
the  metric  go-between.  The  Industry  by  Its 
packaging  and  the  dispenser  handling  the 
pre  cnptions  could  make  the  conversion  with 
no  trouble  to  the  medical  profession  or  to 
the  pablic.  The  ease  with  which  the  change 
has  been  made  Is  a  reflection  of  the  wisdom 
and  thoroughness  of  the  planning  which 
preceded  it.  To  the  general  public  it  Just 
appeared  to  happen. 

Tlie  B:ard  Is  charged  with  seeing  that  the 
change-over  shall  proceed  as  briskly  and  as 
snK»o.hly  t"  possible  It  is.  however.  Im- 
portant to  say  what  the  Board  Is  not.  We  are 
not  an  executive  body,  nor  do  we  have  statu- 
tory nor  mandatory  powers.  We  do  not  dic- 
tate to  the  inciustrlal  and  non-lndustrlal 
sectors  how  they  shall  plan  the  change-over, 
nor  do  we  make  decisions  about  the  units 
of  the  metric  system  to  be  adopted.  O'vir 
task  is  to  consult,  to  advise,  to  Inform,  to 
stimulate  and  to  coordinate.  In  short,  we  are 
required  to  give  coherence  to  the  whole  proc- 
ess, reassuring  and  supporting  those  sectors 
of  ihe  economy  which  are  showing  Initiative 
in  ^  ling  metric,  and  encouraging  those  which 
are  still  hesitant  and  over-cautlouB.  "We  can 
have  a  panoramic  view  of  the  whole  economy 
which  the  sectors  and  individual  enterprises 
theniselves  have  not  got.  We  can  present  a 
comprehensive  picture  of  dispositions  and 
events.  We  can  establish  lines  of  communi- 
cati  ns.  We  can  prod  the  laggards.  This  tn- 
cliiiiei  not  only  industrialists  and  traders 
but  any  Government  departments  which  do 
not  seem  to  us  to  be  playing  their  rightful 
positive  role. 

Wo  can  do  this  by  ensuring  an  adequate 
Information  service,  within,  and  between, 
the  sectors.  We  can  intervene  when  there 
are  upparent  gaps  or  where  there  are  dangers 
of  a  programme  getting  out  of  phase.  We 
can  fiisure  that  developments  in  a  main 
sector,  such  as  educatlcn.  go  forward  with 
an  awareness  of  wliat  Is  happening  In  other 
sect  irs  relevant  to  its  activities.  At  the  same 
time  by  informing  the  public  we  can  create 
a  climate  of  opinion  responsive  to  those 
changes. 

The  dec.sion  that  the  adoption  of  metric 
units  should  be  voluntary  has  certain  major 
consequences.  The  Government  might  have 
declared  that  after  a  given  day  metric  units 
would  be  the  only  legal  units  throughout  the 
economy  Indeed  there  are  some  who,  when 
in  dirticulty  about  reconciling  their  pro- 
prammes  with  those  of  suppliers  and  cus- 
t  >nurs.  have  argued  for  a  statutory  "M-Day" 
.  r  '  M-Davs"  .  This  would  destroy  the  whole 
voluntary  basis  of  the  approach  which  the 
Government  decided  to  adopt  as  the  most 
congenial  to  the  Bntish  community,  with 
each  sec'or  working  out  Its  own  programme 
and  the  Metrication  Board  fulfilling  a  cen- 
tr.tl  coordinating  role.  This  approach  to  met- 
rication takes  into  account  the  fact  that 
time-tables  will  vary  for  the  dllTerent  sec- 
tors, tliat  there  must  be  a  good  deal  of 
latrude  within  the  Individual  time-tables, 
and  that  in  some  cases  the  processes  of  the 
ch:'nge-over  will  lake  longer  than  others. 
Nevertheless  there  are  Implicit  sanctions. 
The  forces  of  the  market-place,  notably  the 
demands  of  major  customers,  including  the 
public  authorities  In  central  and  local  gov- 
ernment and  the  nationalized  industries  are 
po-A-erful.  The  legislative  programme  will 
determine  dates  when  the  various  weights 
and  measures  will  have  to  be  legally  modified, 
and  thereafter  enforced.  The  general  adop- 
tii  n  ol  agreed  standards  metrically  based 
will  Impose  conformity.  Individuals  and 
enterprises  will  tlnd  themselves  working  In  a 
niefic  environment  in  which  those  still  un- 
imj.rctsed  by  the  inherent  advantages  of  the 
metric  system  will  find  themselves  the  odd 
men  out.  The  decision  to  proceed  on  a  vol- 
untary basis  does  mean,  however,  that  the 
change-over  will  appear  less  decisive  and 
less  controllable  than,  for  example,  the 
change  to  decimal  currency  where  the  Gov- 


ernment is  In  a  position  to  make  firm  time- 
table decisions  and  to  make  the  switch-over 
Imperatively  operative.  It  also  means  that  In 
metrication  the  exchange  of  Information, 
pubUclty  and  education  In  the  broader  sense 
have  an  even  more  critical  role  to  play. 

The  Board  Is  the  Instrument  of  a  decision 
to  change  and  Is  the  purveyor  of  units  which 
constitute  the  International  system  which 
the  Government  agreed  should  be  adopted 
as  the  basis  of  the  change  to  metric.  There 
has  been,  however,  a  good  deal  of  perplexity 
about  the  nature  of  those  S.I.  units  and 
this  required  from  the  Board  a  quite  simple 
guide  to  the  metric  units  which  would  be 
used  in  everyday  life.  It  has  also  been  nec- 
essary to  explain  the  advantages  of  having 
a  logical  coherent  and  internationally  agreed 
system  of  v.elghts  and  measures. 

Apart  from  the  merits  of  the  units  them- 
selves, their  introduction  provides  the  oppor- 
tunity and  compels  each  undertaking  to  ex- 
amine its  structure  and  methods  of  operation 
when  planning  for  the  change-over.  In  man- 
ufacturing Industry,  the  application  of  ra- 
tionalization and  variety  reduction  tech- 
niques lead  to  a  reduction  In  stockholdings, 
simplified  tooling,  faster  and  easier  calcula- 
tions, and  Improved  designs.  The  result 
should  be  an  all-round  Increase  in  efSciency 
and  competitive  power.  Because  the  units 
are  In  accord  with  most  of  the  rest  of  world, 
this  greater  efficiency  can  lead  to  greater  op- 
portunities for  expanded  sales,  notably  In 
increased  exports. 

In  education,  the  main  benefit  is  a  sub- 
stantial saving  of  time  and  reduction  of 
drudgery  through  simplified  instruction  at 
all  levels. 

In  other  sectors  of  the  economy,  such  as 
the  retail  trade  and  local  government,  most 
of  these  advantages  will  also  be  secured,  al- 
though they  are  not  always  self-evident  or 
S3  immediate. 

Throughout  the  cDuntry  as  a  whole  there 
v^ill  be  a  greater  simplicity  of  all  calculations 
because  transactions  will  be  conducted  in 
decimal  value  and  metric  measure.  There 
will,  of  course,  be  a  period  of  familiarization 
when  the  imperial  and  metric  systems  exist 
side  by  side.  We  believe  it  is  in  the  best 
inieresis  of  the  nation  that  this  period  of 
numerical  bilingualism  should  be  kept  to  a 
minimum. 

Wild  unsubstantiated  surmises  have  been 
made  about  the  costs  of  Britain  going  metric. 
The  Board,  with  all  the  experience  which  it 
Incorporates  In  Its  membership,  rejects  as  Ir- 
responsible the  kind  of  figures  which  have 
been  suggested.  Indeed,  we  can  find  no  sta- 
tistical model  on  which  an  estimate  of  the 
overall  cost  to  the  nation  could  be  calculated 
and,  with  the  policy  already  determined  by 
the  sober  judgment  of  Government  and  of 
industrv,  we  regard  the  exercise  as  futile. 
Simllariy,  to  try  to  quantify  the  long-term 
benefits  which  will  assuredly  accrue  from 
Incrased  efficiency  and  Improved  competitive 
power  would  mean  no  less  than  a  ccmputa- 
tion  of  Britain's  role  henceforth  in  world 
economy.  Eschewing  such  vanity,  the  Board 
would  say,  per  contra,  that,  if  the  decision 
to  change  had  not  been  made,  we  should  be 
imposing  on  ourselves  an  avoidable  economic 
handicap  In  the  years  ahead  when  we  shall 
have  to  earn  otir  living  In  a  world  which  will 
be  substantially  metric. 

Our  remit  says  emphaUcally  "The  costs 
shall  He  where  they  fall. "  We  accept  that  as 
the  only  practical  attitude.  That  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  not  sensitive  and  sympa- 
thetic to  those  who  are  faced  with  the  Im- 
mediate on-costB  of  the  change.  We  are 
undertaking  case-studies  of  the  experiences 
of  individual  firms  and  hope  that  we  can 
count  on  the  cooperation  of  many  more  In 
determining  the  real  expenditure  on  ma- 
terial changes  and  retraining  programmes 
Incurred  by  particular  enterprises.  One  thing 
we  can  say  without  hesitation:  By  planning 
the  ncessary  changes,  with  minimum  delay. 


firms  can  reduce  outlay  and  disturbance  and 
will  ensure  their  share  of  benefits,  the  greater 
and  sooner.  To  do  so,  the  plans  of  Individual 
enterprises  must  be  synchronized  with 
changes  taking  place  throughout  their  own 
sector  of  the  economy.  That  is  where  we  can 
help  In  ensurin;;  coordination  within  and  be- 
tween the  various  sectors. 

During  1970  substantial  progress  will  be 
made  In  many  sectors  of  the  economy.  The 
British  Standards  Institution  expects  that  all 
important  standards  relating  to  construction, 
industrial  materials,  engineering  components 
and  equipment  will  be  available.  This  is  an 
essential  stage  to  an  orderly  advance  within 
these  sectors.  In  education  too  stibstantlal 
progress  can  already  be  foreseen,  the  change 
to  metric  In  examinations  being  a  powerful 
stimulus. 

Freight  transport  has  set  the  beginning  of 
1972  as  the  target  date.  The  road  speed  levels 
will  be  in  kilometres  per  hours  in  1973.  and 
prior  to  that  a  beginning  will  be  made  In 
erecting  new  road  signs  incorporating  dis- 
stances  in  kilometres. 

The  measurement  of  land  In  metric  will 
begin  in  1970,  with  dual  dimensioning  in 
preparation  for  the  full  change-over  in  1971 
when  land  measurement  will  be  wholly 
metric.  Forestry  will  take  a  further  year  to 
achieve  the  complete  change-over.  Panning 
as  a  whole  seems  likely  to  begin  to  go  metric 
in  1972,  a  change  which  should  be  substan- 
tially completed  in  1973. 

Vital  industrial  supplies  such  as  alumi- 
num, lead,  copper,  zinc,  steel  bars,  flat  steel 
products,  ■svire  mesh  and  electric  cables  will 
be  availa'jle  in  1970  to  m.etrlc  specifications. 
TTie  production  of  plastics  materials  will  be 
in  metric  terms  by  the  end  of  1971.  while 
trade  in  chemicals  in  metric  units  will  begin 
in  that  year  and  the  change-over  will  be 
completed  by  the  beginning  of  1973.  During 
1970  the  paper,  board  and  printing  indus- 
tries will  complete  the  change-over  to  metric. 
Broadlv  speaking,  therefore,  the  ma'crials 
Industries  will  by  the  end  of  1972  substan- 
tially be  producing  and  marketing  materials 
in  metric  terms. 

The  engineering  Industries,  including  ship- 
building, are  now  going  through  the  initial 
period  of  change,  and  many  new  designs, 
particularly  equipment  for  the  Armed  Ser\-- 
Ices,  will  be  in  metric  terms  from  the  be- 
ginning of  1970.  Generally,  government  pro- 
curement policv  is  to  give  preference  to 
metric  supplies.  In  1971  the  pace  will 
quicken.  The  shipbuilding  industry  will  be 
substantially  metric  by  the  end  of  1972.  while 
in  the  engineering  industry  major  changes 
will  be  evident  by  about  the  same  time. 
There  is.  however.'  no  simple  pattern  em- 
•jracing  changes  in  these  diverse  industries, 
and  the  nature  of  the  change  and  Its  timing 
will  vary  widely  from  one  sector  to  another. 
The  construction  Industry  will  continue 
its  progress  towards  metrication  and  all  new 
designs  from  now  on  should  be  In  metric 
dimensions  Bricks,  paving  flags,  fibre  boards, 
concrete  pif>es  and  metal  windows  are  now 
becoming  available  from  stock.  The  change 
to  metric  measures  for  softwood,  hardwood, 
plywood  and  sheet  materials  should  take 
place  about  the  middle  of  1970,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  year  cement  and  ready  mixed 
concrete  will  be  sold  in  metric  quantities 
and  fiat  glass  to  metric  dimensions  will  be 
generally  available. 

During  1970  71  there  will  not  be  much 
that  the  public  will  notice.  Some  do-lt-yotir- 
se!f  materials  will  be  on  sale  in  metric  quan- 
tities, notably  paints  and  timber.  The  bed- 
ding Industry  will  go  metric  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1971.  and  some  synthetic  and  wool- 
len fibres  will  then  be  available  In  metric 
quantities.  Footwear  sizing  Is  to  be  In  met- 
ric units  in  the  fall  of  1972,  and  generally 
It  is  at  that  time  that  we  would  expect  the 
general  public  to  become  Increasingly  aware 
of  the  change  In  the  shops.  Of  particular 
significance  will  be  the  change  In  the  units 
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of  sale  of  beer.  mUk  and  petrol.  Another 
nollceable  sta^e  vnu  be  when  changes  in 
the  We. guts  and  Measures  Act  become  e'.- 
fecUve.  It  »T11  not.  however,  be  possible  to 
organize  the  change-over  In  the  retail  trade 
on  one  single  M-day.  and  the  change-over 
»U;  be  pr-  ;;rosar.e 

We  see  our  Inlorniatlor.  task  as  consisting 
of  two  main  partd  Our  prime  objective  dur- 
ing ISTO  and  1371  13  to  publicise  what  pro- 
grammes the  industrial  and  economic  sec- 
tors work  out.  providmc  encoura^^etnent  f  r 
the  vanguard  and  persuasU  n  for  these  .1 
lutle  f.LTiher  behind  By  producing  fllnvs.  ex- 
hibitions and  publications  we  Intend  to  keep 
all  concerned  informed  about  progress  In 
their  own  and  other  sectors  thereby  helping 
to  share  experience  In  this  we  hope  to  ob- 
tain the  same  measure  of  wnlUn^  coi>peratlon 
from  the  press  and  broadcasting  organization 
as  we  have  already  experienced  But  concen- 
trating in  this  initial  period  on  'he  economic 
areas  where  information  and  advice  is  most 
imn-.ed;ately  needed  d:*s  not  mean  that  we 
will  neglect  v:'ung  people  anJ  the  general 
public  Our  overall  ta.-k  Is  to  help  make  the 
metric  system  of  welgats  and  measures  In- 
telligible, acc«ptable  and  familiar  throughout 
the  country  as  a  whole  We  intend  to  take 
every  opportunity  of  removing  misunder- 
standings and  allaying  misgivings  When  ac- 
tion with  a  sector  Is  likely  to  have  a  general 
effect  we  will  be  ready  with  advice  and  in- 
formation for  thoee  sectors  of  the  public 
who  will  be  involved  But  we  do  not  expect 
to  mount  large-scale.  Intensive  publicity 
campaigns  for  the  larger  public  until  nearer 
the  time  when  metncauon  will  extend  into 
the  retail  and  domestic  sectors  To  do  so 
could  only  cause  needless  concern.  Infor- 
mation which  is  not  related  to  action 
whether  it  be  In  the  shops  or  the  kitchen, 
would  m  our  view  be  premature 

The  total  change  on  which  the  country 
has  already  embarked  is  vast  m  extent,  but 
Its  apparent  complexity  Is  simplifled  when 
the  detailed  elements  are  identified  We  have 
not  encountered  as  yet  any  major  obetacles. 
although  we  are  well  aware  of  certain  specir.r 
dlfficultles  With  proper  planning  we  believe 
they  can  be  resolved 

We  think  that  there  has  b«en  a  tendency 
to  exaggerate  the  dlfflculiles  and  to  under- 
estimate the  skills  of  management,  the  in- 
telligence and  the  adaptability  of  the  ordi- 
nary citizen  when  the  changes  required  are 
realistically  presented  to  them.  The  educa- 
tional system  and  the  Industrial  training  or- 
ganizations both  as  regards  new  training  and 
retraining  of  the  work  force  can  make  a  ma- 
jor contribution  to  easing  the  problems  of 
the  transition 

We  do  not  look  for  100  percent  perfect 
planning  or  a  picture  complete  in  every  de- 
tail as  to  what  la  going  on  Firms  will  move 
at  different  rate*  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  need  to  make  changes  will  vary  greatly 
The  change  will  in  the  main  not  be  in  the 
physical  equipment  being  used  but  Ln  the 
U8«  to  which  the  equipment  Is  put  in  pr'Xl- 
uct  design  aind  In  marketing 

We  have  heard  some  alarming  and  widely 
quoted  eetlmatea  of  the  cost  of  metrication 
to  the  nation  Our  examination  of  such  facts 
as  are  available  have  shown  these  estimates 
cannot  be  subatantlated  For  one  thing  thev 
don  t  attempt  to  assess  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  change  We  have  sought  to 
show  the  nature  of  those  benefits,  but  like 
the  costs  they  cBJinot  be  quantified  except 
In  the  context  of  a  particular  enterprise 

There  Is  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  retail 
problem  which  raises  difficulty  only  m  a  very 
narrow  sector — What  seems  clear  In  all  sec- 
tors Is  that  the  better  the  planning  and  the 
more  rapidly  the  transition  can  tw  made, 
the  lower  the  cost  and  the  sooner  the  bene- 
fits are  reaped  It  is  In  factories,  offices, 
schools   and   shops   that    the   real    and   vital 


decisions  will  be  made  luid  where  the  changes 
will  be  accomplished  and  the  benefits  gained. 


READING  ACHIEVEMENT  IN  PUBLIC 
CL-^SSROOMS 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Pit-Mdent,  today's 
Washington  Pest  contains  an  article  with 
respect  to  a  contract  that  the  city  of 
San  Diefeio  proposes  to  enter  with  private 
industry  to  raue  reading  EMihicvemcnt  in 
pubhc  clas-srooms 

Mr  President.  I  was  ttie  author  of  tlie 
dropout  prevention  program  which  has 
made  possible  the  so-called  Texarkana 
jiroject.  which  was  the  first  jx^rformance 
contract  in  the  country.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  dropout  prevention  program  is 
one  of  the  most  promi.sinK  programs  in 
the  countr-.,  and  the  San  Diego  decision 
indicates  that  .•^chool  du^tncts  across  the 
country  are  paying  attention  to  what 
happeiLS  under  the  dropout  program. 

Earlier  I  made  public  the  preliminary 
results  of  Texarkana.  w  hich  indicate  that 
the  company  is  ahead  of  its  performance 
standards  establu^hed  in  the  contract 

Mr  President.  I  have  written  to  all  of 
the  conferees  on  the  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priations bill  about  the  dropout  preven- 
tion program  and  the  bilingual  program. 
Since  these  two  programs  are  so  im- 
portant for  the  country,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  my  letter  be 
printed  m  the  Record. 

In  addition.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U  3   StNATr. 
Washington   DC  .  January  30.  1970 

Hon . 

V  S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D  C 

Dkab  SeN.ATOR  I  am  writing  to  urge  you  to 
Increase  the  funding  for  the  dropout  preven- 
tion program  and  to  hold  the  825  million  for 
the  bilingual  pr'->gram 

Th?se  two  prosrams  In  my  Judgment,  are 
'he  most  promising  educational  programs 
that  we  have  They  are  "high  priority"  pro- 
grams that  can  and  are  polntJng  to  new  ap- 
proaches in  .American  education  While  they 
are  small  In  comparison  to  Title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Ert\icatlon  Act.  I  am 
convinced  that  their  Impac*  on  educatli  n  will 
significantly  overshadow  the  larger  Title  I 
program  These  two  programs  might  prop- 
erly be  regarded  as  rudders"  for  Title  I.  test- 
ing new  appr  .:ches  and  pointing  the  way  for 
the  larger  Title  I  funds 

While  the  Committee's  approval  of  the  925 
million  for  the  bilingual  program  indl-ates  a 
growing  appreciation  for  the  fxitentlal  of 
this  program.  I  am  persfinallv  convlnoed  that 
the  dropout  prevention  program  also  merits 
that  kind  of  support  For  example,  the  Tex- 
arkana project  has  attracted  national  atlen- 
'lon.  fnder  this  project  the  school  system 
has  entered  Into  a  performance  contract  with 
private  industry  to  raise  students'  perform- 
ance one  grade  level  In  math  and  one  grade 
level  In  reading  In  80  hours  of  Instruction 
The  t>aslc  thrust  of  a  performance  contract 
is  that  one  must  perform  in  order  to  get  paid 
I  recently  reported  some  encouraging  pre- 
liminary results  which  show  that  the  com- 
pany h.\s  raised  math  scores  one  grade  level 
and  reading  scores  approximately  two  grades 
in  only  50  hours  of  Instruction  As  a  spinoff 
of  the  Texarkana  pro'ect  San  Diego  has  en- 
tered Into  a  92  4  million  performance  con- 
tract to  raise  basic  scores  of  Its  students 

AUo.    there    are    other    exciting    programs 


going  on.  such  as  the  one  in  Et.  Louis.  The 
programs  are  working  because  they  are  rela- 
tively small  In  number  Kach  project  U.  re- 
quired I J  set  specific  cbjtt  tives,  niid  imp>  r- 
t.tntly  for  the  first  time  in  federal  contract- 
ing, each  project  is  !:eld  accountjible  (or 
achieving  the  objectives  which  they  set.  An 
educational  audit  from  an  outside  source  is 
m.ide  m  addition  to  an  liucn.-lve  in-house 
examination  to  make  certain  of  the  projects 
performance  Thus,  tins  Is  a  no-non,sonse  ap- 
proach to  education  with  each  project  carry- 
Uiji  the  concept  of  accountability  In  the  u.se 
of  federal  funds  based  -  n  results  obtained  in 
reaching  stated  objectives  which  are 
measurable. 

I  do  hope  that  you  will  agree  with  me  and 
Increase  the  funding  fur  the  dropout  pnsgram 
as  well  as  hold  the  full  $25  million  for  the  bi- 
lingual program  I  f^el  ■•  ery  strongly  about 
these  two  programs,  anJ  I  have  personally 
tried  to  monitor  them  I  am  enclosing  for 
your  Information  a  copy  of  my  testimony  be- 
fore the  AppropriaUons  Committee  on  this 
subject   I  appreciate  your  cooperation. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

GCORCE  Mt'RPHY. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb   2,  1970 1 

Paorrr   Motive   Harnessed   in   New   School 

Experiment 

(  By  Elrlc  Wentworth  1 

The  San  Diego  school  board  has  Just  ap- 
proved a  81  4-mllllon  contract  with  a  pri- 
vate C'lmpauy  that  giiar.mtees  to  boost  read- 
ing achievement  In  public  cla^.sroom8. 

The  contract  calls  for  Educatlooal  De- 
velopmental Laboratories,  a  division  of  Mc- 
Oraw-HIll  publishing  house,  to  help  Improve 
the  lagging  language  skills  of  some  9,600 
minority  children  In  that  Southern  Cali- 
fornia city. 

EX)L  agrees  to  supply  a  variety  of  Instruc- 
tional materials.  In-service  training  for 
teachers  and  consulting  servlcee. 

Public  school  contracts  with  private  in- 
dustry for  this  type  of  project  are  a  very  re- 
cent trend.  But  what  gives  this  case  special 
national  Interest  la  EDL's  guarantee  that  the 
prlm.ixy-school  pupils  would  advance  to 
agre*d  rates  over  three  years.  To  the  extent 
they  fell  short.  EDL  would  suffer  financial 
penalties. 

The  San  Diego  contract,  contingent  on 
federal  funding,  reflects  a  new.  hard- 
headed  approach  to  upgrading  the  nation's 
schools 

.\dvocates  of  this  approach  use  terms  like 
"aocountablllty"  as  well  as  "guaranteed  per- 
formance "  Some  even  talk  of  students  as 
"products"  who,  properly  schooled,  should 
have  "zero  reject  capability"  after  gradua- 
tion 

These  men  believe  It  Is  high  time  that 
schools  become  more  efficient,  more  effective, 
more  geared  to  achieving  measurable  results. 

Students  as  well  as  society,  they  con- 
tend, will  benefit  Too  many  students  to- 
day, m  their  view,  still  lag  In  basic  skills, 
still  drop  out,  still  emerge  from  the  class- 
room Intellectually  stunted. 

These  "hard  heads"  are  legion  In  private 
Industry  and  the  mlllUiry  services,  which 
have  a  vested  Interest  In  Improving  the  bcislc 
and  specialized  skills  of  American  youth. 

Industry  and  the  military,  on  their  own  or 
working  together,  have  devised  numerous 
training  programs  they  claim  are  successes 
the  public  schools  should  adopt. 

Then  there  Is  the  "learning  Industry"  It- 
self McGraw-Hill's  EDL  U  only  one  In  a 
phalanx  of  large  and  small  companies  that 
have  had  spotty  success  so  far  In  marketing 
their  hardwsure,  software  or  plannlng-consult- 
ing  services.  Giants  like  Westlnghouse,  Gen- 
eral Electric.  IBM  and  Xerox  have  plunged 
into  this  field  in  recent  years 

Significantly,   moreover   "hard  heads"   are 
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turning  up  today  among  educators  and  edu- 
cation planners  as  well.  A  growing  number 
are  becoming  more  receptive  toward  the 
management  know-how  as  well  as  the  prod- 
uc'L.i  of  modern  Industrial  technology. 

Some  at  leiist — as  In  San  Diego — even  see 
promise  in  harnessing  the  profit  motive  In 
ihe  cause  of  boosting  classroom  perform- 
ance. 

Whether  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  will 
fund  the  San  Diego  project  in  the  upcoming 
tight-budget  vear  is  uncertain.  But  a  ntun- 
ber  of  federal  ofSctals.  including  Education 
Commissioner  James  E.  Allen  Jr  ,  find  the 
contract  approach  Intriguing. 

These  officials  are  keenly  following  the 
pr.gress  In  Texarkana.  .Ark.,  of  v,-hat  is  billed 
as  the  first  US-funded  "guaranteed  per- 
formance" contract. 

In  Texarkana.  Dorsett  Educational  Sys- 
tems, an  Oklahoma  teaching-machine  maker 
which  won  the  contract  against  several  oth- 
er bidders  from  around  the  country,  has  be- 
gun teaching  remedial  reading  and  mathe- 
matics. The  nearly  200  JurUor  and  senior  high 
school  students  involved  so  far  were  'under- 
achlevers"  in  these  subjects  and  thus  poten- 
tial dropouts. 

Dorsett  too  will  be  paid  on  the  basU  of 
how  fast  these  students  attain  agreed 
achievement  levels:  a  bonus  for  those  who 
get  there  ahead  of  schedule,  less  for  the  lag- 
gards and  zero  for  those  who  don't  make  it  at 
all. 

The  company  In  turn  Is  using  the  profit 
motive  to  spur  the  students  ahead.  Those 
who  perform  well  get  S&H  Green  Stamps  or 
time  off  to  listen  to  folk-rock  on  headphones 
at  Dorsetts  six  "learning  centers." 

Llovd  Dorsett,  the  company's  ebullient 
president,  was  in  Washington  last  week  to 
describe  the  program  and  show  off  his  ma- 
chines at  an  event  called  the  "1970  National 
Laboratory  for  the  Advancement  of  Educa- 
tion". 

This  three-day  get-together,  which  drew 
an  estimated  3,000  people  to  the  Washington 
Hilton,  was  Itself  an  example  of  the  "hard 
heads"  in  action.  Its  prime  sponsor  was  the 
Aerospace  Education  Foundation,  an  Air 
Force  Association  off-shoot  that  promotes  the 
use  of  space-age  teaching  methods  and  de- 
vices In  the  nation's  schools  and  colleges. 

"Learning  industry"  companies  showed  up 
In  force  to  display  their  wares  and,  in  some 
cases,  demonstrate  them  in  mock  classrooms. 
Among  the  speakers  was  Leon  Lessinger, 
former  AEF  president  who  recently  left  an 
associate  commissioners  post  in  the  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  Education  to  join  Georgia  State  Uni- 
versity as  professor  of  urban  education. 

Education,  said  Lessinger.  Is  suffering  "a 
crisis  of  nonachievement"  despite  the  bil- 
lions of  federal,  state  and  local  dollars  being 
spent  for  improvements. 

Contracts,  he  argued,  hold  promise  In  the 
new  quest  for  accountability  In  classroom 
results.  "Contractors,"  he  said,  "are  generally 
careful  not  to  promise  more  than  they  de- 
liver, especially  If  there  are  Incentives  and 
penaJtles.  We  have  had  enough  of  big  causes 
and  small  delivery," 

Another  advocate  of  accountability  Is  Don 
Davles,  the  Office  of  Education's  associate 
commissioner  for  educational  personnel  de- 
velopment. "I  see  It."  he  said  In  a  recent 
speech  in  Minneapolis,  "as  an  'In'  concept 
that  comes  to  grips  with  a  notion  too  many 
schoolmen  have  too  long  rejected — the  no- 
tion that  schools  and  colleges  should  shoul- 
der the  responsibility  for  the  learning  suc- 
cesses or  failures  of  their  pupils." 

In  a  related  approach,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  recently  gave  $196,313  to 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Public  PoUcy 
In  Cimbrldge,  Mass.,  to  design  a  system  of 
school-attendance  vouchers. 

Low-income  parents  would  get  vouchers 
representing  each  child's  prorated  share  of 
public  education  funds  to  pay  for  their  off- 


spring's schooling  in  either  public  or  private 
classrooms. 

Somo  education  planners  who  like  the 
hard-headed  approach  say  they  still  need 
proof,  however,  that  bu.slnes.sUke  thinking 
can  take  root  in  the  traditionally  "soft" 
school  environment. 

The  new  trend,  nevertheless,  seems  to  bear 
out  Peter  F.  Drucker's  remark  in  his  influ- 
ential new  book  "The  Age  of  Discontinuity": 

"Education  has  become  too  Important  to 
be  left  to  the  educators." 


SHAKEDOWNS      INTIMIDATE      DIS- 
TRICT  OF   COLUMBIA   STUDENTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  story  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  January  29. 1970, 
titled  "Shakedowns  Intimidate  D.C. 
Students." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Shakedowns  Intimidate  District  or 

COLtJKBIA    SrCTDENTS 

(By  Carl  Bernstein) 
On  Tuesday,  police  arrested  a  12-year-old 
student  at  Simon  Elementary  School  In 
Southeast  Washington  and  accused  him  of 
robbing  a  classmate,  Ernest  Powell,  11,  of  a 
quarter. 

The  suspect  was  charged  with  a  crime 
called  "robbery  fear" — meaning  that  fear  was 
the  weapon  used  In  the  alleged  robbery. 

Robbery-fear,  which  a  layman  might  call 
extortion,  is  an  accepted  fact  of  public  edu- 
cation In  and  around  many  of  Washington's 
schools,  according  to  police,  students  and 
school  officials. 

The  problem  has  become  so  acute  in  at 
least  one  school — Shaw  Junior  High — ^that 
some  students  stay  home  out  of  fear,  accord- 
ing to  the  principal. 

"Essentially  these  Incidents  are  shake- 
downs," says  Officer  James  Gainer  of  the 
Washington  police  youth  division. 

"It's  a  continuous  problem  at  all  levels  In 
the  schools.  The  only  thing  untisual  about 
the  Simon  case  Is  that  there  was  an  arrest. 
Usually,  the  kids  are  too  scared  to  complain 
about  It." 

Ernest  told  police  he  became  frightened 
Tuesday  when  he  saw  a  schoolmate  walking 
toward  him  on  the  Simon  playgroimd  at 
Mississippi  Avenue  and  4th  Street  SE. 

The  same  boy  had  taken  money  from  him 
before,  after  threatening  to  beat  him,  Ernest 
reported.  Ernest  also  was  beaten  and  robbed 
several  weeks  ago  by  three  boys  as  he  walked 
home  from  school,  according  to  his  grand- 
mother. 

So,  on  Tuesday,  he  handed  his  25-cent 
dally  allowance  to  a  friend  when  he  saw  the 
same  schoolmate  walking  toward  him. 

The  student  later  charged  with  robbery 
then  approached  both  boys  and  demanded 
the  quarter  he  had  seen  Ernest  pass  to  his 
friend,  assistant  principal  Gloria  S.  Ingram 
said. 

Kenneth  Mathis,  Ernest's  12-year-old  com- 
panion, wasn't  about  to  argue:  In  December, 
another  student  had  taken  $1.50  from  him 
after  threatening  to  beat  him.  his  mother 
said  yesterday. 

"A  quarter  just  lent  worth  getting  messed 
up  over,"  she  observed. 

Police  report  that  Anaoostla — where  Simon 
Elementary  is  located — has  been  particularly 
hard-hit  by  student  shakedowns,  although 
there  seem  to  be  few  schools  in  the  District 
unaffected  by  the  problem. 

"There's  even  a  bridge  near  here  that  the 
children  caU  the  toU  bridge,"  Principal  James 
Carter  of  Hart  Junior  High  School  said  yes- 
terday. The  school  Is  located  at  601  Missis- 
sippi Avenue  SE. 


The  bridge,  which  crosses  Oxon  Run  nectf 
Valley  Avenue,  takes  its  name  from  older 
students  who  "shake  down  smaller  children 
before  they  let  them  go  across,"  Carter  said. 
The  Hart  principal,  who  recently  testified 
before  Congress  on  safety  problems  in  Dis- 
trict schools,  said  shakedowns  have  become 
less  frequent  since  increased  police  protec- 
tion was  ordered  for  schools  in  Anacofitia 
two  months  ago. 

"I'm  sure  it's  still  going  on  though,"  he 
added.  "And  It's  going  to  get  worse  when  the 
weather  gets  warmer." 

According  to  police,  most  student  shake- 
downs are  committed  either  by  older  or  bigger 
students  or  groups  of  three  or  four  who  will 
pick  on  a  lone  student. 

"We  could  do  something  about  it,"'  says 
Officer  Gainer  of  the  youth  division,  "but  the 
victims  are  afraid  to  complain.  They  know 
that  kids  have  been  beaten  up  for  talking." 
Even  when  students  complain  to  school 
officials.  Gainer  says,  a  shakedown  rarely  re- 
sults in  an  arrest. 

"When  it  comes  time  for  a  confrontation, 
the  kid  who  has  done  It  says,  'I  didn't  take 
anything;  I  asked  for  a  loan.'  And  then  the 
one  who  got  robbed  gets  scared  and  says 
maybe  It  was  a  loan  after  all." 

Conversations  with  principals,  students  and 
teachers  at  a  dozen  schools  in  all  areas  of  the 
city  yesterday  resulted  In  assertions  that  stu- 
dents at  all  12  schools  have  been  experi- 
encing shakedowns. 

In  addition  to  Simon,  the  schools  checked 
were  Carver  (in  Northeast) ,  Congress  Heights 
(SE)  and  Langston  (NW)  elementaries; 
Alice  Deal  (NW),  Hart  (SE),  Shaw  (NW), 
Stuart  (NE)  and  RandaU  (SW)  junior  highs; 
and  Western  (NW).  Eastern  (NE)  and  Ballou 
(SE)  high  schools. 

"We  need  everybody  on  duty  in  the  halls 
all  day  because  of  the  problem,"  said  Princi- 
pal Percy  Ellis  of  Shaw  Jimlor  High  at  7th 
Street  and  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW. 

"At  lunch  time  it's  terrible  .  .  .  We  have 
at  least  one  (shakedown)  reported  every  day 
but  there  are  a  lot  more  than  that  going  on. 
Some  of  the  girls  do  it.  too. 

We've  had  complaints  where  studenta 
wouldn't  come  to  school.  The  mother  would 
go  to  work  and  then  the  student  would  slip 
back  home  because  he  was  afraid  he'd  lose 
his  money  or  get  beaten  up."  Ellis  said. 

At  Alice  Deal  Junior  High  in  Upper  North- 
west, a  teacher  reported  that  lunch  time 
shakedowns  are  becoming  more  frequent. 

"Sometimes  If  a  student  won't  turn  over 
money  he'll  get  his  lunch  tray  snatched," 
the  teacher  said. 

At  Western  High  m  Georgetown,  students 
who  take  buses  to  school  from  the  Inner  dty 
say  they  have  l>een  shaken  down  by  school- 
mates who  ride  with  them. 

"It  goes  on  all  the  time,"  said  a  sixth 
grader  at  Congress  Heights  Elemntary  School, 
5th  Street  and  Nichols  Avenue  SE.  "There's 
nothin'  you  can  do  about  It  if  there's  a  bunch 
of  them  or  if  somebody's  bigger  than  you 
are  .  ,  ,  If  you  report  it  to  the  principal, 
they'll  beat  you  up." 

Leroy  Dlllard,  a  former  principal  who  now 
Is  assistant  to  Acting  School  Supt.  Benjamin 
Henley,  says  shakedowns  "are  nothing 
new  .  ,  .  but  like  everything  else  they've 
taken  a  turn  for  the  worse. 

"Many  people  have  considered  them  a 
minor  problem  before,"  DlUard  says,  "but 
they're  a  frightening  and  traumatic  thing 
for  many  of  our  children  .  .  . 

"I  really  believe  It's  a  way  of  life  for  some 
of  these  kids.  It's  survival  of  the  fittest;  It's 
a  reflection  of  otir  whole  oommimity.  They 
know  they're  wrong,  yet  It  is  part  of  their 
living." 

The  shakedowns  will  stop.  DiUard  believes, 
"only  when  we  get  people  aroused  to  the 
point  where  they  want  to  make  their  com- 
munities, neighborhoods  and  schools  safe." 
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DEATH  OF   1ST  SOT    H    E    B.\R3ER 

JK        U  S       MARINE      CORPS       IN 

VIETNAM 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr  Pre^  dent.  I  recently 
rece  \ed  h  letter  which  I  ask  unanimous 
i-onsent  to  !:ave  printed  m  the  Record. 
I  t>e'.:e-. e  that  the  letter  is  a  timely  re- 
minder of  the  fee;in>:>  of  many  Ameri- 
ca:ii  At  this  time,  when  the  opinions  of 
a  fe\  have  received  sj  :nuch  attention, 
it  is  gratifyin?  to  know  that  there  are 
those  who  support  the  President's  at- 
tempts to  end  the  conflict  ui  Vietnam 
and  who  are  w.ilini;  to  sacrifice  for  the 
idei'.s  which  our  Nation  stands  for. 

There   bems   no  objection    the   letter 

was  ordered  to  be  prm'ed  m  th.e  Record. 

as  follows' 

November  17 

DZAS.  SrNMTOR  Tower  I  apprecia'ed  \cw 
letter  expressing  jy-np-.thv  .1:  the  deJtJi  of 
my  !irsb;ind.  Ist  Sat  H  E  Barber.  Jr.  VS 
M.irine  C.irps.  in  Vietn.im 

He  vvs  a  dedicated  Marine  who  belie-ed 
greit  v   in  his  counTv   and  wanted   peace 

Mv  request  is  th.i:  a?  you  m  ike  your  po- 
Utica!  decisions  th.i:  t^ey  be  made  to  keep 
tfUs  country  gxe.Ht  so  r.  rem-jlns  one  worth 
dvlns  for,  and  that  as  you  talk  ^nd  work  for 
pwce  that  It  f:tly  be  en  hon. Table  peace 
SD  that  !ils  de\th  will  not  have  been  In  vain. 

I  thank  you  and  M.-s  Tower  for  your 
thouehtlulness 

"  Yours  truly. 

GWEN  Bahbex. 

F08T  Worth    Ttt 


THE    TRAGEDY    OF   BIAFRA 

Mr  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  by  all 
accounts,  the  tragedy  of  Blafra  Ls  con- 
tinuing to  deepen  despite  the  humanitar- 
ian offers  of  relief  assLstance  from  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  on  behalf  of  this  coimtrj-. 
and  from  other  nations.  The  Federal 
Gc.'.  errur.ent  of  Nigeria  most  be  per- 
suaded to  expand  and  improve  the  ma- 
chinery for  brmsing  food  and  medicine 
to  the  sick  and  .•starving  children  of 
Bi:^fra 

The  Senator  from  California  Mr. 
CRANSTON',  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr  ELacleton*.  and  I  have  written  to 
President  Nixon,  sugsestine  that  he  use 
his  influence  toward  the  end  of  persuad- 
ing the  Government  of  Nigeria  to  speed 
the  pace  of  relief  efforts 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  prmted  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  letter  to  President  Nixon 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

us    Senate 
Wash-.ngton.    DC.  January  2S.  1370. 
The  President, 
The   White  Hou-'e. 

De.\r  Mr  President  We  the  undersigned 
Senators,  wnsh  to  express  our  apprecia'lon 
and  support  for  your  prompt  action  ou  Janu- 
ary 1:  when  Biafra  fell  Your  offer  of  planes 
and  nelicopters.  food  and  money  was  in  the 
highest  tradition  of  L"  3  humanltarlanism 
and  responsible  foreign  poUcy 

YjU  also  ordered  all  information  and  medi- 
cal repfjr-s  the  tJnited  States  had  previously 
made  :o  be  turned  over  ir.  good  faith  to  the 
Niger: an  Oovernment 

A  b  sb6e<juent  action  ^.n  your  part  was  to 
order  the  food  pipeline  to  be  expanded  to 
lO.OoO  tros  per  week,  and  this  we  whole- 
heartedly commend. 

Ho'Aever.  there  Is  presently  tielng  distrib- 
uted far  less  food  than  is  needed  to  prevent 


the  horrors  of  mass  starvation,  malnutrition 
and  de.ith  which  face  million  of  men.  wom- 
en, and  children 

SpecUlcaily  we  urge  that  two  major  poliito 
be  pursued  with   the  Nigerian  Oovernment 

1.  The  United  States  should  ur^je  the  M- 
gerl.in  Government  to  nlluw  food  to  be  flown 
liito  tne  t-'U  airstrip, 

2.  Tlie  L'nlted  Stales  should  also  urge  that 
t;>e  Goverixment  of  Nigeria  permit  and  su- 
pervire  tlie  re.ival  of  the  network  ihat  dis- 
tributed food  bef<ire  Blafra's  lull.  This  net- 
w.->r>;  !.  id  3.134  distribution  ptilnts— which 
obvlou>ly  c.-innct  be  duplicated  by  the  Nl- 
:;erlan  Red  Cross  with  only  20  doctors  and  a 
few  hundred  employees 

In  >h-:t  we  urge  that  the  Government  of 
Nigeria  permit  and  supervise  massive,  co- 
irdlnat'-U  outside  relief  efforts  to  preclude 
the  death  ar.d  starvation  of  liundreds  of 
thoua.'mds  of  Blafran  pet.ple  In  !\dd!tlon  to 
the  millions  who  have  already  ciied 

Official  ob?ervers  have  reported  no  evi- 
dence of  widespread  nia?.sncre  of  the  Ibo 
people,  a.s  feared  However,  there  Is  a  con- 
sensus among  unofficial  observers  that  un- 
less action  lb  taken  imiiiWlate'.v  many  will 
die  of  starvation,  wounds,  or  di.  ease 

We  have  the  utmist  confidence  In  your 
sympathy  for  the  suffering  pec>ple  and  in 
your  determlf.atlon  to  take  decisive  re'.lef  ac- 
tion. Tragically,  the  job  is  not  getting  done 
and  the  sense  of  urgency  we  know  you  feel 
has  not  been  translated  into  the  action  es- 
sential to  avert  unspeakable  tragedy  In  Ni- 
geria. 

Tlie  world  a  only  hope,  Mr  President,  li 
that  you  '*lU  use  your  great  Influence  to  cut 
tarough  red  tape  a  id  diplomatic  Inertia  and 
p>ersuade  tlie  Government  of  Nigeria  to  step 
.ip  efTorti  to  get  frnxl  and  medicine  to  Its 
starving  people  before  It  Ls  loo  laic. 
Sincerely. 

H.\rolo  E.  Hcchcs. 
Al^.n  Cr\.nston, 
TnoM.\s    K.    Eacleton. 


LABOR  DE\LANDS   FUEL  INFl^TION 

Mr.  F.\NNIN  Mr  President,  today  the 
newspapers  are  full  of  stories  detailing 
the  longstanding  problems  of  our  rail- 
roads. Tlie  New  York  newspajx^rs  reveal 
tliat  striking  tugboat  workers  are  de- 
manding a  double  wage 

We  have  just  witne.ssed  a  lenttthy 
strike  against  the  General  Uectric  Co  on 
a  nationwide  bssis 

Mr.  President,  we  are  standing  on  the 
brink  of  economic  disaster  in  the  Na- 
tion, and  the  union  leaders  seem  intent 
on  their  desire  to  push  us  off. 

As  an  example  I  cite  the  coniine  ne- 
gotiations between  tlie  Teamsters  Union 
and  the  trucking  companies  On  April  1. 
.f  the  Teamsters  shut  down  trucking  sys- 
tems in  the  Nation,  there  will  be  an  Im- 
mediate cessation  of  bvi.siness  in  12,000 
companies  and  over  450,000  employees 
will  be  thrown  out  of  work.  This  is  only 
in  the  trucking  indiLstry  itself — there  Is 
no  calculating  what  the  effect  will  be  on 
industries  and  companies  that  depend 
on  highway  transportation  for  tl.eir  op- 
eration 

The  Phoenix  Gazette  on  January  12 
published  an  excellent  editorial  on  the 
whole  subject,  which  I  think  puts  it  in  a 
verj-  clear  perspective.  I  am  particularly 
impressed  by  the  partigraph: 

The  nation  Is  now  fighting  a  battle  to 
control  Its  runaway  economy,  and  if  the 
Teamsters  are  successful  in  negotiating  such 
a  roaaslve  contract,  it  very  well  could  give 
inflation  the  neceaaary  thrust  to  riae  beyond 
any  control    In  short,  it  could  ruin  u«. 


Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  situation,  and  I  commend  this 
courageous  newspaper  for  putting  it  so 
clearly— in  fact,  so  bluntly.  We  need 
more  who  will  speak  out  in  a  clear  fash- 
ion to  make  the  issues  clear. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  beuig  no  objection,  the  editorial 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To  Doom  bv  Diesei.  Trccks 

Circle  April  isi  on  your  calendar  as  a  re- 
minder that  this  may  be  the  day  the  Team- 
sters Cnlou  shuts  down  practically  ail  truck- 
ing systems  in  the  n.ition.  On  March  31st 
contract.'-  involving  approximately  12,000 
companies  and  430,000  employees  expire 
simultaneously 

In  the  absence  of  J.iiled  Teamsters  Pres- 
ident James  R.  Hofla.  AcUiig  President  Frank 
Ht/slnxmons  served  notice  on  the  irucltlng 
industry  tliat  he  wants  a  massive  wage  and 
beneilt  incre.ise  The  wage  im-rease  asked 
is  SI  an  hour  per  jcar  for  each  of  three  years 
and  $7  50  per  week  per  vear  In  pension  and 
health  and  welfare  benefits.  A  2-cents-a-rai;e 
boost  In  the  12  3-centb-per-mlle  rate  now- 
paid  for  long  dlsuince  drivers  paid  on  a  mlle- 
nge  basis  is  deman'Jed. 

Trucking  Interests  called  the  proposed 
contract  "fantastic"  and  sent  up  storm  warn- 
ings Unless  demands  are  slashed,  they  said, 
truckers  face  the  possibility  of  a  nationwide 
lookout  This  means  that  nonunion  drivers 
.^nd  warehonserr.en  would  replace  the  Ptrlk- 
Inc  Tf  imsters  If  Teamster.e  hlyory  is  any 
Indicator,  such  an  action  by  trucking  firms 
woxild  bring  about  a  blood  bath  and  a  rash 
rf  destruction  that  would  make  the  Civil 
war  look  like  a  military  academy  exercise. 
There's  more  to  it  than  that,  though 

What  Is  in  Jeopardy  Is  the  health,  wel- 
fare and  economy  of  the  nation.  Much  of 
what  we  consume  is  moved  by  truck  entirely 
jiid  practically  everything  shipped  by  rail 
!s  trucked  to  Its  final  destination  But  the 
real  Issue  Is  Inflation  If  trucking  firms  pay 
the  demands,  they  simply  will  tack  the  cost 
onto  moving  the  goods,  and  the  people  will 
finally  pick  up  the  tab  at  the  grocery,  cloth- 
inp  store  and  everywhere  else 

The  nation  now  is  fighting  a  battle  to  con- 
trol its  rtinaway  economy,  and  if  the  Team- 
sters are  s'.iccessful  in  negotiating  such  a 
ma-islve  contract.  It  very  well  could  give  In- 
flation the  nece-^sary  thrust  to  rise  beyond 
anv  control  In  short,  it  could  ruin  us. 

The  Teamsters,  by  erranglng  industry-wide 
'■^■ntract  expiration  dates,  have  become  a  su- 
per power— .so  mtich  bo  they  could,  tempor- 
arllv  at  least  paralyre  the  nation's  economy, 
perhaps  endanger  its  security.  That  is  too 
much  power  for  any  group  to  hold. 

We  are  not  antl -labor,  we  are  pro-people, 
and  we  urge  the  Team.=  rers  to  read  the  hls- 
t  jTy  of  rations  whose  economy  got  beyond 
control.  Then  not  even  a  truckload  of  money 
was  worth  freighting 


EDUCATION  FOR  ALL— IH 

Mr  PROXMTRE.  Mr.  F>resident.  earlier 
I  discussed  the  background  of  America's 
apparent  reluctance  to  adopt  ma"=t  of  the 
human  rights  conventions:  and  I  ex- 
amined in  some  detail  the  Convention 
Against  Discrimination  in  Education. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  my  convic- 
tion that  the  mood  of  the  United  States 
as  we  enter  the  decade  of  the  1970s  will 
no  longer  permit  procrastination  and  de- 
lay in  ratification  of  the  human  rights 
conventions:  the  mood  is  such  that  the 
American  people  are  beginning  to  de- 
mand ratification. 
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In  a  paot  era  we  had  the  spectacle  of 
McCarthyi.-m  and  the  near  passage  of 
the  Bricker  amendment,  both  of  which 
were  symptomatic  ot  the  Nation's  fear  of 
international  involvement.  Nagging  ques- 
tions of  federalism  and  States  rights 
haunted  our  domestic  tranquillity. 

But  in  the  midfifties  we  began  to 
resolve  some  of  our  doubts,  and  our  in- 
securities began  to  vanish.  Congress 
passed  civil  rights  legislation,  and  our 
courts  outlawed  discrimination  in  most 
areas  of  American  life. 

We  found  discrimination  in  education 
to  be  particularly  odious  and  abhorrent 
to  our  fundamental  goal  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all.  It  is  bajically  wrong  to 
discriminate  m  education,  and  this  fact 
is  recognized  by  the  American  people. 

That  we  actively  seek  to  eliminate  all 
forms  of  discrimination  in  education  in 
the  United  States  cannot  be  disputed. 
Can  we  do  any  less  in  our  international 
posture?  Can  we  do  anything  less  than 
ratify  the  Convention  Against  Discrimi- 
nation in  Education? 

I  ask  unamimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  part  of  the  re- 
port of  the  U.S.  National  Commission  for 
UNESCO  which  analyzes  the  position  of 
the  United  States  on  the  Education  Con- 
vention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  United  States  and  the  Edvcation 

Treaty 
In  the  decade  cf  the  50's  McCarthylsm  had 
made  su.=  pert  almost  anything  that  had  an 
liiternatlf nal  fl.ivor  One  of  the  organlza- 
tuas  oubjovi  to  attackf  was  UNE.'rCO  A  spe- 
cific char^-e  w.is  that  UNESCO  intended  to 
vmdormine  and  communlze  tiie  educr.tional 
system  within  the  United  States. 

Because  of  the  atmo.-phere  then  existing 
W.  the  United  Statts  and  being  concerned 
with  both  the  political  reaction  to  ratifica- 
tion as  well  as  to  the  legalistic  Issues  that 
woulu  be  raised,  the  United  States  decided 
not  to  adjpt  ttie  convention.  But  since  it 
c.'U'.d  not  '.n  prod  conscience  take  a  position 
In  .ppwbition  to  the  principles  enunciated  in 
the  prop^ised  treaty  i  principles  essentially 
American  In  philosophy)  it  did  support  a 
so-called  "Reconime:.d.itlon". 

Tlie  Recommend.ition  Is  similar  in  its  as- 
sertions to  the  Convention  It  is.  however, 
merely  what  it  Is  titled,  a  recommendation 
and  nothing  more.  Ii  has  no  binding  effect  on 
the  nations  which  sipn  It  and  is  unenforce- 
able It  is  to  the  treaty  what  our  Declaration 
of  Independence  Is  to  our  Constitution. 

It  Is.  of  course,  the  tradition  in  this  coun- 
try thi.t  operation  of  scliools  is  a  local  mat- 
ter Tl.ls  continues  to  be  true  in  1969  as  It 
was  in  1960.  However,  since  1960.  a  series  of 
Civil  Riglus  .■\cis  have  been  adopted  by  Con- 
cre.'-s  and  signed  by  the  President.  All  of  this 
indicates  a  whole  new  approacli  to  the  old 
i-t.iK  ;.  rights  bugaboo  that  once  made  it  seem 
impobsible  to  assure  equal  rights  In  ail  geo- 
praohical  areas  throughout  the  United  States. 
Tlie  most  striking  of  these  Congressional 
actions  us  they  related  to  education  on  the 
local  level  was  the  Act  of  1964.  Title  VI  of 
that  Aci  barred  discrimination  of  public  ele- 
mentary aiid  secondary  schools  under  any 
program  or  activity  of  receiving  federal  as- 
sistance. It  directed  each  federal  agency  ex- 
tending financial  assistance  through  grants, 
loans  or  most  kinds  of  contracts  to  Issue 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the 
statute.  If  compliance  was  not  voluntarily 
met.  the  agency  was  authorized  to  cut  ofl 
nld  to  the  recipient  or  political  entity. 


There  may  be  differences  over  the  deliber- 
ate speed  by  which  school  desegregation  has 
been  attained  In  the  United  States,  But  no 
one  any  longer  questions  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  constitutional  right  of  a  child  to  be  free 
of  discrimination  in  school;  it  is,  further- 
more, t.ie  ftaied  policy  tf  the  United  States 
to  support  tills  right. 


OIL   IMPORT   POLICY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  considerable  speculation  in  both 
Congress  and  the  press  that  the  report 
of  the  Cabinet  Task  Force  o:i  Oil  Import 
Control  will  recommend  that  a  variable 
tariff  system,  designed  to  reduce  U.S.  oil 
prices  by  substantially  increasing  imports 
of  foreign  oil,  be  instituted  in  the  place 
of  the  present  mandatory  control  pro- 
gram. 

Implementation  of  this  proposed  tariff 
system  would  completely  negate  the 
single  purpose  of  oil  import  controls  as 
contained  in  President  Eisenhower's 
1959  Proclamation  No.  3279,  namely: 

The  new  program  is  designed  to  insure 
a  stable,  healthy  Industry  in  the  United 
States  capable  of  exploring  for  and  develop- 
ing new  hemisphere  re.erves  to  replace  those 
being  depleted.  The  basis  of  the  new  program. 
Is  the  certified  requirements  of  our  national 
security  which  makes  it  necessary  that  we 
preserve  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  a 
vigorous,  healthy  petroleum  industry  in  the 
United  States. 

Utilization  of  a  tariff  system  to  reduce 
and  control  United  States  prices  of  oil 
would  be  directly  contrary  to  the  intent 
of  Congress  in  adopting  section  7  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act — the 
basis  for  oil  import  controls.  The  sole 
purpose  was  to  protect  the  national  se- 
curity. Use  of  this  basic  authority  as  an 
economic  lever  and  fine  tuning  device 
to  set  oil  prices  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  ap- 
propriate. 

There  are  msmy  reasons  which  make 
adoption  of  a  tariff  system  inadvisable: 

First.  National  security  would  be  en- 
dangered by  becoming  increasingly  de- 
pendent on  unreliable  foreign  sources, 
witla  resultant  progressive  inadequacy 
of  domestic  supplies  to  meet  emergency 
requirements. 

Second.  The  1956  and  1967  crises  in 
the  Middle  East  which  closed  the  Suez 
Canal  demonstrated  the  essentiality  of 
adequate  U.S.  oil  supplies  to  both  na- 
tional and  free  world  security.  The  vola- 
tile Arab-Israel  situation  persists  and 
threatens  to  result  in  more  serious 
crises,  viath  the  future  domestic  oil  sup- 
ply position  less  adequate  than  in  either 
1956  or  1967. 

Third.  There  would  be  a  serious  loss 
of  Jobs,  not  only  in  the  petroleiun  indus- 
try but  also  In  related  industries  and  in- 
dustries selling  goods  and  services  to  the 
petroleum  industry,  such  as  steel,  cement, 
automobiles,  and  so  forth. 

Fourth.  Tax  revenues  in  the  32  States 
producing  oil  and  gas  •would  be  sharply 
reduced,  with  a  tremendous  adjustment 
in  State  tax  structures  and  loss  of  school 
tax  revenues. 

Fifth.  Consumers  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts would  be  at  the  mercy  of  foreign 
governments  that  could  force  prices  up- 
ward, or  deny  supplies,  for  political  pur- 
poses. 


Sixth.  Dependency  on  foreign  oil 
would  mean  dependency  also  on  foreign 
sources  of  natural  gas.  The  combined 
cost  of  imported  oil  and  gas  from  any 
foreign  source  would  greatly  exceed  the 
cost  of  domestic  oil  and  gas,  with  a 
higher  cost  to  consumers  for  total  pe- 
troleum energy. 

Seventh.  The  imminent  threat  of 
shortages  of  natural  gas — already  rec- 
ognized by  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, the  Interior  Department  and  local 
gas  distributing  utilities — would  become 
a  real  and  sericas  problem. 

Eighth.  Our  international  balance  of 
payments  would  suffer  significantly,  with 
oil  imports  increased  greatly. 

Ninth.  A  reduction  in  U.S.  crude  oil 
prices,  together  with  increased  tariffs, 
would  reduce  greatly  the  income  of  the 
domestic  industry.  The  declining  trend 
of  domestic  reserves  and  producing  ca- 
pacity would  be  accelerated,  at  a  time 
when  greater  exploratory  effort  is 
needed. 

Tenth,  The  loss  in  income  to  the  do- 
mestic ind-jstry  from  lower  prices  and 
increased  imports  would  be  added  to  tlie 
loss  of  more  than  $500  million  yearly 
already  imposed  through  additional  taxes 
under  the  new  tax  "reform"  act. 

Eleventh.  Many  independent  pro- 
ducers, who  historically  have  drilled  80 
percent  of  all  explcrator>'  wells  in  the 
United  States,  would  be  forced  to  sell  out 
or  liquidate  their  producing  properties. 

Twelfth.  Stripper  wells  would  be 
abandoned,  ■"•ith  a  loss  of  about  15  per- 
cent cf  total  U.S.  proved  reserves  of  crude 
oil. 

Thirteenth.  Smaller,  inland  refineries 
would  be  forced  out  of  business,  reducing 
competition  and  losing^  the  strategic  value 
of  their  location  and  contribution  to  de- 
fense materials  such  as  jet  fuel. 

Fourteenth.  The  liquidation  of  inde- 
pendent producer  and  inland  refiners 
would  result  in  increasing  concentration 
which  coiUd  lead  to  a  monopolistic  condi- 
tion with  a  few  large  international  com- 
panies dominating  and  controlling  the 
U.S.  petroleum  industry. 

Fifteenth.  The  north  slope  of  Alaska 
probably  will  prove  to  be  a  significant 
future  source  of  oil  and  gas  supplies,  but 
there  are  too  many  imcertainties  at  this 
time  as  to  volumes,  costs,  and  future  de- 
liveries to  base  security  planning  on  these 
supplies  to  the  large  extent  contemplated 
by  the  Cabinet  task  force. 

Sixteenth.  The  new  tariff  system  would 
create  more  problems  than  it  would  solve, 
resulting  in  an  immanageable  admin- 
istrative problem  of  dealing  with  con- 
stantly changing  costs  of  production  and 
transportation  for  each  of  the  many 
countries  and  individual  companies  in- 
volved. Under  these  circimastances,  favor- 
itism toward  some  countries  and  some 
companies  would  be  unavoidable. 

Seventeenth.  The  new  tariff  system  is 
based  on  theoretical  and  Impractical  as- 
stunptions  that  Eu-e  undependable  and 
could  seriously  impair  the  national  se- 
curity Eis  to  oil  supplies. 

Eighteenth.  The  overall  effect  on  the 
U5.  economy  would  Include  losses  far 
outweighing  any  temporary  or  illusory 
savings  to  consumers. 
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In  the  Interest  of  senlng  the  naUonal 
security  and  the  welfare  of  the  consum- 
ing public  the  domestic  petroleum  in- 
dustrj-  should  be  encouraged— not  dis- 
cDurased— to  mcrea5e  domestic  supplies 
of  both  crude  oU  and  natural  gas 

Instead  of  adopting  a  tariff  system.  I 
feel  that  we  should  restore  the  basic  con- 
cepts striictures  and  integrity  that  were 
mauUaincd  dunng  the  early  years  of  the 
mandatorv  oil  import  program  Excep- 
tions and  special  treatments,  which  were 
injected  m  recent  years,  should  be  elim- 
inated Assurance  of  a  reasonable  and 
stable  rel.ationship  between  domestic  and 
import  supplies  i.s  the  best  means  of 
mainuimng  US  oil  and  gas  capabilities 
for  both  national  security  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  consumers. 

The  widespread  publicity  on  probable 
recommendations  to  be  made  by  the 
Cabmet  task  force  has  created  senous 
uncerumtv  am.ong  domestic  oil  and  gas 
producers  "who,  as  a  result,  are  unable  to 
plan  investments  and  future  operations 
I  am  hopeful  that  their  doubts  and  fears 
can  soon  be  allayed  by  a  reaffirmaUon  of 
an  Import  policy  which,  on  the  whole, 
has  seri-ed  the  Nation  well. 


WOODROW        WlLSOti        INTERNA- 
TIONAL CENTER   POR   SCHOI^ARS 

Mr  PELL  Mr  Pre.sident.  Congress,  in 
1968.  after  many  years  of  study  and 
delit>eratlon.  authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  an  appropriate  national  memo- 
rial to  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  International  Center 
for  Scholars. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  sub- 
committee that  handled  the  authorizing 
legislation,  I  have  been  following  closely 
the  progress  being  made  toward  the 
esUblishment  and  actual  operation  of 
this  national  memorial  to  our  28th  Pres- 
ident. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Center, 
including  both  Government  members 
and  public  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  have  been  diligently  planning 
a  program  that  would  carry  out  the  con- 
gressional directive  for  a  memorial  "ex- 
pressing the  ideals  and  concerns  of 
Woodrow  Wilson"  and  "symbolizinK  and 
strengthening  the  fruitful  relations  be- 
tween the  world  of  learning  and  the 
world  of  public  affairs." 

In  pursuit  of  that  objective,  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  International  Center  for 
Scholars  will  bring  together,  here  in 
Washington,  outstanding  scholars  from 
throughout  the  world  to  consider  some 
of  the  great  challenges  and  problems 
confronting  maui. 

The  Board  of  Tnistees  of  the  Center 
recently  announced  plans  to  beg^n  op- 
eration of  fellowslup  and  guest  scholar 
programs  at  the  Center  In  October  of  this 
year.  Applications  for  these  fellowships 
are  now  being  accepted  by  the  Center 
with  a  deadline  of  May  1. 

Mr  President.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  particularly  Its  Chair- 
man, former  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  for  the  imaginative  and  well- 
conceived  initial  program  they  have 
planned    for    the    Center     Recognition 


should  also  be  given,  I  think,  to  the  ex- 
cellent work  of  the  Center's  first  Direc- 
tor, Benjamin  H.  Read. 

Tlie  Trustees  of  the  Center  have 
selected  two  subjects  for  special  em- 
phasis at  the  Center  durini;  its  initial 
lieriod,  and  I  am  particularly  plea.-ed 
that  one  of  the  subjects  selected  i.^  the 
development  of  international  law  for 
ocean  space 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Ocean  Space,  of  the  Committee  o;i  For- 
eign Relations,  I  have  a  special  apprecia- 
tion of  the  need  for  increased  under- 
;>tandmg  of  the  requuemcnts  for  ade- 
quate international  agreements  for  our 
rapidly  expanding  ocean  environment, 
and  I  am  confident  tliat  scholars  at  the 
Center  can  make  important  contribu- 
tions m  this  area. 

As  a  second  area  of  special  emphasis, 
the  Trustees  have  selecU>d  contemporary 
man  and  Ins  deterioratini;  environment, 
with  special  attention  to  the  needs  for 
international  cooperation  to  cope  with 
environmental  problems.  Here,  too.  the 
challenge  is  great,  and  there  is  a  fine 
opportunity  for  constructive  contribu- 
tions by  scholars  at  the  Center. 

Mr  President,  so  that  Senators  may 
be  fully  informed  of  the  program  planned 
at  the  Center,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  .summary  of  liie  Center  >  program 
be  printed  in  the  record  at  Uie  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

To  assist  them  in  planning  the  pro- 
graim  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  formed 
an  advisory  committee  with  a  most  dis- 
tinguished membership 

I  am  gratified  that  the  Trustees  have 
seen  fit  to  include  several  Members  of  the 
Congress  on  the  advisory  committee,  and 
I  am  particularly  pleased  and  honored 
to  be  one  of  those  invited  to  serve 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  listing  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  advisory 
committee  for  the  Woodrow  Wilson  In- 
ternational Center  for  Scholars  be  print- 
ed m  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Board 
of  Trustees  for  the  excellent  start  they 
have  made  toward  establishing  a  living 
memorial  that  promises  to  carry  forward 
the  spirit  and  vision  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nrw  PttLnwsnip  ANn  GtrEST  Scholah 
Pkocrams.  1970-71 
The  Woodrow  Wilson  International  Center 
for  Scholars  wm  estabUshed  bv  Congreaa  in 
1968  to  be  a  Uvlng  memorial  "espresslng  the 
Ideals  and  concerns  of  Woodrow  Wilson, 
twenty-eighth  President  of  the  ITnlted 
States  .  symbolizing  and  strengthening  the 
fruitful  relation  between  the  world  of  learn- 
ing and  the  world  of  public  affairs."  The 
Center  was  placed  In  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution under  the  direction  of  a  flfteen- 
man  Board  of  Trustees,  a  majority  to  be 
drawn  from  private  life  The  Trustees  ap- 
pointed subsequently  by  President  Johnson 
and  President  Nixon  are  Iis'ed  belowi  Mr 
Hubert  H  Humphrey  waa  designated  Chair- 
man. 

After  a  seven-month  planning  period,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  decided  to  open  In  Octo- 
ber of  1970  In  newly  renovated  space  in  the 
orgtnil  Smithsonian  Building  new  fellow- 
ship  and  gueet  scholar  programs   dedicated 


to  the  Increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
atx)ul  ttie  great  Iseues  of  man's  survival  and 
well-being  In  the  lait  three  decades  of  the 
century 

Scholars  at  the  Center,  who  may  work  in- 
dependently or  in  groups,  will  be  offered  stall 
assistance  in  avalUng  themselves  of  the  rich 
resources— human,  instltuuonal  and  biblio- 
graphic— of  the  capital  area 

FELLOWSHIP   PROGRAM 

Theme 
The  theme  of  the  fellowship  program  la 
designed  to  accentu.ite  those  aspects  of  Wil- 
son .s  ideal--  and  concerns  for  which  he  is  per- 
haps best  known  a  half  century  after  his 
presidency — his  search  for  international 
peace  and  the  iniaglnatlve  new  approachea 
he  used  to  meet  the  pressing  Issues  of  his 
day— translated   Into   current   terms. 

Thus,  the  sutemein  of  policy  adopted  by 
the  Board  states : 

•Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  studies  de- 
signed to  Increase  man's  understanding  of 
significant  international,  governmental  and 
social  problems,  and  to  improve  the  organiza- 
tion of  society  at  all  levels  to  meet  such  prob- 
lems. The  focus  will  be  on  the  public  policy 
aspects  of  contemporary  and  emerging  Iseues 
which  confront  many  peoples  and.  where  ap- 
plicable, on  compt^tlve  analyses  of  dl.Ter- 
ent  cultural,  regional  and  other  approaches 
to  such  issvies." 

WhUe  a  wide  variety  of  studies  of  current 
problems  will  be  welcome  under  tJils  gen- 
eral sia'.ement  of  policy,  tlie  Trustees  have 
selected  two  subjects  on  which  they  would 
nice  to  see  substantial  studies  undertaken 
and  proposals  developed  during  the  open- 
ing pori.xl  at  the  Center  (li  the  develop- 
ment of  international  law  for  ocean  space: 
and  i2i  contemp>orary  man  and  his  deterio- 
rating environment,  with  special  attenUon  to 
the  new  forms  of  international  cooperaUon 
needed  to  address  certain  widespread  en- 
vironmental problems. 

Fellova 
When  the  fellowship  program  Is  full  op- 
erational, up  to  forty  scholars— approxl- 
m.itely  half  from  the  United  States  and 
half  from  other  countries — will  be  selected 
to  work  at  the  Center  They  will  be  chosen— 
again  in  approximately  equal  measure — 
from  ac.idemlc  and  nonacademlc  occupa- 
tions and  professions  The  former  will  come 
from  a  number  of  the  social  and  behavioral 
sciences,  from  the  humanities,  and  from  the 
natural  sciences  The  latter  will  be  drawn 
from  diverse  careers  Including  government. 
international  organizations,  law,  diplomacy, 
labor,  business,  foundations  and  Journ"\Hsm. 
The  primary  concern  will  be  to  find  persons 
whose  intellect,  experience  and  dedication 
will  enable  them  to  contribute  to  the  in- 
crease and  diflusion  of  knowledge  about 
subjects  of  Interest  to  the  Center  In  a  com- 
n'.unity  of  scholars  devoted  to  like  pur- 
fK«es 

All  fellows  Invited  will  be  persons  of  dls- 
f  ingvilshed  scholarly  capabilities  and  promise. 
Academic  participants  will  be  limited  nor- 
mally to  establish  scholars  at  the  postdoc- 
toral level  (or  the  equivalent  In  other  coun- 
tries) There  will  be  no  precise  higher-degree 
requirements  for  nonacademlc  fellows,  but 
their  standing  In  their  profession  or  occupa- 
tion, higher  degrees,  wrltlnga  and  honors  will 
be  considered 

While  no  arbitrary  age  limits  have  been 
set  and  there  will  be  a  wide  spread  of  ages 
among  the  fellows  at  the  Center,  It  Is  antic- 
ipated that  most  scholars  chosen  will  be  In 
their  thirties  or  forties 

Duration  of  Felloicships 
The  average  fellowship  at  the  Center  will 
probably  extend  from  several  months  to  a 
year  In  duration,  but  some  periods  of  study 
of  only  a  few  weeks  and  a  limited  number  of 
long-term  appointments  will  also  be  ac- 
cepted. 
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Selection  proceti  and  criteria 
Nomination  and  application  forms  are 
available  by  writing  to  the  Center.  Bequests 
for  fellowships  will  be  proceeeed  upon  re- 
ceipt. Requests  for  appointment  to  the  open- 
ing period  at  the  Center  must  be  received 
by  May  1.  1970.  The  normal  selection  sched- 
lile  will  call  for  the  Issuance  of  Invitations 
three  times  each  year — on  the  fifteenth  of 
February,  June  and  October.  When  the  pro- 
gram Is  in  operation,  requests  for  appoint- 
ment shoold  be  received  at  least  nine  months 
before  the  start  of  the  period  for  which  a 
fellowship  is  sought  In  extraordinary  cases, 
this  minimum  period  may  be  waived  by  the 
Board. 

In  extending  fellowshlpe.  the  following  cri- 
teria will  be  used:  (1)  scholarly  capabUltles 
and  promise  in  areas  of  primary  Interest  to 
the  Center;  (2)  likelihood  of  oontrlbutmg 
the  complementary  experiences  and  knowl- 
edge needed  for  a  lively  and  productive  In- 
tellectual community:  (3)  relevance  of 
Washington  area  intellectual  rescmrces  or 
people  to  proposed  areas  of  study;  and  (4) 
thorough  speaking  and  writing  knowledge  of 
English. 

Facilities  and  support 
Fellows  will  be  provided  with  furnished 
offices  In  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Build- 
ing. They  will  have  access  to  meeting  rooms, 
a  reference  library,  periodical  room,  lotinge 
and  dining  room,  secretarial  and  staff  Infor- 
mation services,  and  the  research  facilities 
of  many  public  and  private  institutions  in 
the  Washington  area  such  as  the  Library 
of  Congre«6. 

Each  fellow  will  be  asked  in  the  first  In- 
stance to  seek  financial  support  from  his  own 
institution,  government,  foundations,  or 
other  sources,  and— until  the  Center's  Ini- 
tial funding  requirements  are  fully  met — fel- 
lowship candidates  with  some  such  outside 
means  of  support  may  be  in  a  preferred  posi- 
tion. Thereafter,  within  a  stipulated  cell- 
ing, stipends  will  be  provided  by  the  Center 
to  help  meet  the  follows  previous  year's 
salary  rate,  with  cost-of-living  adjustments 
for  scholars  from  other  countries,  based  on 
the  principle  that  the  fellowship  should  not 
involve  his  financial  loss  or  gain.  Certain 
travel  expenses  for  the  fellow  and  his  Im- 
mediate family  to  and  from  Washington 
and  limited  housing  allowances  will  also  be 
available 

Declaration 

The  Board  Is  determined  that  there  will 
be  a  spirit  of  complete  freedom  of  Inquiry 
in  all  scholarly  work  done  at  the  Center.  Gov- 
ernment research  contracts  will  not  be  sought 
nor  accepted. 

CtmST    SCHOLAK   PROCRAU 

Several  offices  will  be  reserved  and  other 
space  temporarily  vacant  will  be  made  avail- 
able, as  well  as  luncheon  privileges,  library. 
Information,  secretarial  and  other  Center 
staff  services,  for  short-term  use  by  distin- 
guished guest  scholars  on  arrangement  with 
the  Director  of  the  Center.  Inquiries  about 
this  program  should  be  deferred  until  the 
summer  of  1970  when  the  extent  of  such  fa- 
cilities and  their  avallablUty  will  be  known. 

BOARD    OF    TRUBTEES 

Board  of  Trustees:  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
Chairman:  Allan  Nevlns,  Vice  Chairman; 
James  MacGregor  Burns.  Ernest  Cuneo.  Rob- 
ert H  Pinch.  Charles  A  Horsky.  Barnaby  Kee- 
ney.  Harry  C.  McPherson.  Jr.,  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynlhan.  L.  Qulncy  Mumford,  James  B. 
Rhoads,  S  Dillon  Ripley.  John  P.  Roche. 
Kevin  Roche,  William  P.  Rogers, 
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SCHOLARS 

Honorary  members  of  board  of  trustees 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Harry  S.  Truman. 
Members  of  advisory  committee 
Ralph  J.  Bunche,  William  Cahlll.  John  S, 
D.  Elsenhower,  Milton  Elsenhower  in,  Edwin 


D.  Etherlngton,  L.  H.  Poster,  Jolin  Gardner, 
Robert  F,  Gobeen.  Llnwood  Holton,  Chester 
R,  Huntley. 

Arthur  Larson.  Henry  C.  Lodge.  Jr.,  Robert 
S.  McNamara,  Lester  B,  Pearson,  Francis  B. 
Sayre,  Jr.,  Edgar  F.  Shannon,  Jr.,  Earl  War- 
ren. Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr.,  David  A.  Morse, 
Walter  Washington. 

Non-United  States  (honorary) 

Mitchell  Sharp,  Secretary  of  State,  External 
Affairs,  Canada. 

Galo  Plaza,  Secretary-General,  OAS. 

Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau,  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada. 

Harold  Wilson,  Prime  Minister,  United 
Kingdom. 

Prince  Bemhard  of  the  Netherlands, 

Willy  Brandt,  Chancellor  of  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany. 

Michael  Stewart,  Secretary  of  State  for  For- 
eign and  Commonwealth  Affairs,  United 
Kingdom. 

Consrrcsa 

Harry  Byrd.  Jr.,  Clifford  Case.  Peter  Pre- 
Unghuysen,  Claiborne  Pell,  William  Spong. 
Frank  Thompson,  Harrison  Williams. 


WCNY-TV.    SYRACUSE,    N.Y..    PUTS 
AN   OMBUDSMAN   ON   THE  AIR 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  unique 
programing  concept  that  WCNY-TV. 
Sjrracuse,  N.Y.,  has  developed — a  tele- 
vision ombudsman.  The  ombudsman  or 
"Citizen  Advocate,"  &s  the  program  will 
be  called,  was  conceived  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Petry,  president  and  general  manager  of 
WCNY-TV.  and  has  received  a  grant  of 
$32,856  from  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting. 

The  "Citizen  Advocate"  program  Is 
truly  a  new  approach  to  public  affairs 
broadcasting,  and  demonstrates  the 
great  potential  for  public  television  to 
participate  in  the  efforts  of  the  commu- 
nity to  identify  and  solve  pressing  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  a  news  release  Issued  on  Novem- 
ber 6  by  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  and  an  article  from  the  De- 
cember Issue  of  WCNY-TV's  "Televiews" 
which  describe  this  exciting  project. 

There  being  no  (Ejection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

First  Ttlbvision  Ombudsman  to  co  on 
AiB  IN  Stxacuse  as  National  Pilot  for 
Pttblic  Broadcasting 

New  York,  November  5. — Richard  Boddle, 
31,  will  become  the  world's  first  television 
ombudsman  next  month  when  he  goes  on  the 
air  with  a  weekly  program  on  WCNY-TV, 
Syracuse,  New  York. 

The  program.  Citizen  Advocate  (or  TV 
ombudsman),  will  be  funded  In  part  with 
a  grant  of  $32,856  from  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting. 

Announcing  the  grant  today  at  a  press 
conference  In  Syracuse,  John  W.  Macy,  Jr., 
President  of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  said  "the  Citizen  Advocate 
series  will  serve  as  a  national  pilot  that  hope- 
fully will  enable  other  public  television  sta- 
tions to  adapt  the  Syracuse  concept  to  their 
own  local  situations." 

Mr.  Boddle,  appointed  by  the  station  as 
the  unofficial  ombudsman  smd  project  direc- 
tor, is  a  Doctor  Juris  candidate  in  the  School 
of  Law  at  Syracuse  University,  where  he  Is 
President  of  the  Student  Bar  Association.  A 
native  of  Elmlra,  New  York,  he  is  an  alimmus 
of  Bucknell  University. 

As  CitUen  Advocate,  Mr.  Boddle,  with  the 


help  of  a  volunteer  staff  of  law  students,  will 
Investigate  and  where  Indicated  seek  action 
on  citizen  complaints  against  agencies  of 
local  and  county  government.  In  the  weekly 
half-hour  broMcasts,  Mr.  Boddle  will  report 
on  his  Investigations  and  on  actions  taken 
to  resolve  or  redress  complaints.  The  pro- 
gram will  make  use  of  short  film  documen- 
taries. Interviews  with  citizens  and  govern- 
mental officials,  and  position  papers  on  key 
Issues. 

The  adaptation  of  the  ombudsman  con- 
cept to  television  was  conceived  by  Thomas 
Petry,  President  and  General  Manager  of 
WCNY-TV. 

Mr.  Macy  congratulated  Mr.  Petry  and  his 
staff  on  their  enterprise  and  initiative  In 
devising  the  Citizen  Advocate  program. 
Terming  it  "a  new  approach  to  public  serv- 
ice and  public  affairs  programming  for  tele- 
vision," Mr.  Macy  said  the  program  is  part 
cf  public  broadcasting's  endeavor  to  provide 
means  for  greater  citizen  Involvement  and 
participation  In  public  broadcasting  and  In 
public  life  generally. 

Commenting  on  the  program,  Mr.  Petry 
said  "the  Intent  of  the  program  Is  to  Identify 
those  problems  and  Issues  that  exist  within 
the  community,  examine  them  In  detail,  and 
seek  to  draw  together  those  elements  of  the 
community  that  can  effectively  work  to  bring 
about  change  that  will  be  of  significant  bene- 
fit to  the  entire  community." 

Mr.  Petry  added  that  the  program  '•will 
also  seek  to  rectify  misconceptions  about  the 
role  of  government  and  other  agencies, 
thereby  absolving  civil  servants  and  govern- 
mental agencies  from  wrongful  charges  and 
unfair  accusations.  When  appropriate,  the 
Citizen  Advocate  will  call  attention  to  com- 
plaints which  have  been  misdirected." 

He  added  that  the  Citizen  Advocate  will 
not  confine  his  activities  to  any  specific  geo- 
graphic, political  or  economic  area  within 
WCNY-TV's  central  New  York  signal  area; 
suburban  problems  will  be  Investigated  as 
well  as  those  of  the  central  city. 

Mr.  Petry  said  that  'it  Is  our  Intent  to 
handle  the  more  common  Individual  com- 
plaints of  citizens  through  the  process  of 
referral  to  the  appropriate  agency  or  seg- 
ment of  government.  The  Citizen  Advocate 
program  will,  however,  monitor  the  flow  of 
such  complaints  for  trends  Indicating  prob- 
lem areas.  The  main  concentration  of  the 
Citizen  Advocate's  activities  will  initially  be 
on  those  problems  and  Issues  which  have  al- 
ready been  Identified  as  priority  subjects 
through  surveys  conducted  by  various  com- 
munity groups." 


Citizen  Advocatb 

WCNY-TV  now  has  a  "Citizen  Advocate", 
or  an  unofficial  TV  Ombudsman  on  Its  staff 
to  Identify,  Investigate,  and  resolve  problems 
for  the  residents  of  Central  New  York. 

Richard  B.  Boddle,  a  Juris  Doctor  candi- 
date at  Syracuse  University  and  President 
of  the  Student  Bar  Association  at  Syracuse, 
Is  the  Citizen  Advocate,  and  his  function  will 
be  to  resp)ond  tc  both  written  and  oral  com- 
plaints seeking  redress  against  action  of  city, 
county,  state,  or  federal  agencies.  He  will 
serve  as  an  Intermediary  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  citizen  and  between  the 
citizen  and  the  government.  Not  only  will  he 
examine  faults  and  correct  wrongs,  he  will 
absolve  government  agencies  from  wrongful 
charges.  His  ultimate  aim  Is  clarification  and 
constructive  citizen  involvement  in  commu- 
nity problem  solving. 

A  grant  of  $32,000  from  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  will  provide  the  basic 
support  for  the  staffing  and  operations  of  the 
project.  The  announcement  of  the  grant  was 
made  by  John  Macy,  Jr..  during  his  visit  to 
Syracuse.  The  series  will  serve  as  a  national 
pilot  for  other  PTV  stations  that  may  want 
to  adapt  the  Syracuse  example  to  their  local 
stations. 
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As  part  of  Ihe  Cltli«n  Adv^Kate  project, 
WCNY-TV  will  brLXidcust  a  weekly  half-hour 
progr.ini  en  :^.e  Citizen  Advoc.ite  s  work  The 
program  will  consist  of  a  report  on  the  n.iture 
of  the  '.i-ues  nuaed.  the  Investigation  of  the 
problenia,  and  the  solutlorLs  to  the  prcblems 
orought  to  ihe  pro^r.un  Included  In  the 
telecast  pc^riiins  will  be  the  use  of  such  tech- 
luqiies  ts  short  filni  documentaries  on  Issues 
ralseii.  inter,  lews  with  interested  citizens. 
gj\ernnitniai  leader  and  .igency  cfflclals.  dls- 
cussi  m  groups,  position  papers,  and  so  forth 
The  Citizen  Advoc-ate"  prcxfram  will  also  be 
a  major  part  of  WCNY-TVs  new  program- 
ming concept  ill  which  a  month  is  devoted 
to  e.xpLirmg  one  topic  of  conimunity  concorn 

The  Advocate  will  handle  the  more  com- 
mon individual  complaints  of  cltlzen-s 
through  the  process  of  referral  to  the  appro- 
priate agency  cr  segment  of  government  The 
Advoc:-re  wUl.  however,  monitor  the  flow  of 
such  complaints  f^r  -.rends  indicating  prob- 
lem arvMS  T!ie  ma:n  co:icentration  of  the 
Acl.oiates  vcnvitles  v.ill  initially  be  on  those 
problem^  and  issues  that  have  already  been 
ide:K.hed  as  priority  subjects  through  sur- 
veys Conducted  by  various  conxn^unity 
group-s. 

The  Advocate  will  not  limit  his  activities 
t  ■)  any  specific  eeoeraphlc.  poll'ic«l.  or  eco- 
r.onv.c  .irea  He  wi):  seek  to  Invertleate  prob- 
lems t'.-.at  exist  in  sthu.-ban  areas  as  well  as 
those  in  the  iirbm  center. 

C^mmo:uing  on  the  pr^jarram.  Thomas 
Petrv  General  Maniijer  cf  WCNY-TV.  W.io 
originated  the  TV  adap-ation  of  the  ombuds- 
man c"inc°pt  emphisized  that  "the  intent  of 
the  proeram  is  to  ideiMfy  those  problems  nnd 
iMues  th.it  cxi?t  within  the  community  ex- 
aml.ie  them  in  det.-.t:  and  see^  to  draw  to- 
gether to  bring  ibout  chance  tr..^t  will  be  of 
signjfl'ant  benefit  to  the  entire  cfjmmunity 
We  believe  that  the  unique  aspects  of  the 
Citizen  Advocate  pr':>gTam  cm  provide  to  the 
residents  of  CenTa!  New  York  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  dem-rnstrate  the  manner  In 
which  efTectlve  use  of  public  television  can 
provide  a  new  apprcich  to  IdcTtification  ex- 
amination    and     solution     of     ccmmunity 

iS.':'!*'^   " 

Bodd.e  who  in  addition  t"i  his  duties  as 
.\dv.jca'e  will  p.lso  be  Protect  Director  has  a 
ba'-kground  of  ommunitv  involvement  that 
makes  h;m  highly  quiKfled  for  the  rcle  cf 
Citizen  Advocat« 

.\  .'ormer  resident  of  Rochester.  New  York 
he  w.%s  nomir.'Pd  for  City  Council  of 
Rochester  In  1967  He  ser".  ed  on  the  Board 
of  DiTP^'.OT^  tor  the  MDn:?'^merv  Neighbcr- 
hood  Center  and  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
f^r  ;hf  .\mer.can  Red  Crc>ss.  Rochester- 
Monroe  Cou.-.ty  Chapter  In  .idrlltlon  ho  wa> 
co-chairman  of  the  R.^che3ter  Junior  Cham- 
ber o!  Commerce  Hoa-ing  C^mm.ttee  and  a 
district  advisor  for  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
.\mer;ca 

In  Syracuse  he  has  served  the  Onondaga 
Keiehborhood  Legal  Services,  Inc  ,  ?s  a  Law 
Clerk  and  as  an  investigator  H:s  special  axe.i 
of  emphasis  was  in  can.^umer  rights,  family 
and  Juvenile  law.  landlord-tenant  law.  and 
community  organizations 

Boddie.  who  wii;  receive  hU  Juris  Doctor 
degree  m  1970.  received  a  BA  In  political 
science  from  Bicknell  U.-ilversltv.  Lewlsburg. 
Pennsylvunia  Whlls  <»n  uricl»rgraduate.  he 
was  active  In  the  mtercollev  :"«  Debate  So- 
ciety the  Intercollegiate  Conference  on  Gov- 
ernment, :ind  the  University  Men's  Glee  Club 
He  was  captain  of  the  -.arsity  track  team  and 
A  .A  C    decathlon  cliaaiplon.  Niagara  District 

Bef  re  entering  law  school  B  -ddle  was  as- 
sistant bn-.nch  man.iger  of  the  Lincoln 
Rochester  Tru;'  Company.  Mld'own  Pl.izi 
Branch,  in  Roche.- ter  Most  recently,  he  wa^^ 
employed  as  la'*'  alerk  with  Crystal.  Manes 
and  Rlfken.  attorneys-.it-'.aw  in  Syracuse 

Boddle  is  the  s.^n  of  the  Reverend  Charles 
Emerson  Boddle.  D  D  President  of  th. 
.\merican     B.iptls:     C-.lege     .  nd     Seminary 


N.^hvillf.     I'enne-soee.    and    Mrs.    Lavlnia    J 
Buddie  oi  Rochester. 

Boddle.  his  wi.e,  Ann    and  their  two  chil- 
dieii  live  on  Colvin  Street  in  Syracuse 


H.^TFIELD  PR.MSES  NIXON  FOR 
POLLUTION  fUNDS  RELEASE 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  praise  President  Nixon  for  his  deci>ion 
to  allow  the  spending  of  the  lull  $800 
million  appropriated  lor  grants  lor  mu- 
nicipal sewage  trcatiiiei.t  plants  under 
the  Clean  Waters  Re.-:oration  Act  This 
action  tells  the  Nation  that  ihe  Nixon 
goabs  outlined  for  pollution  control  will 
be  backed  with  action. 

I  v\a^  an  t-arly  backer  of  the  full  bil- 
Uon-doilar  appropriation  this  year.  Ore- 
con  i.s  a  leadei-  m  fitzhling  water  pollu- 
tion In  lac;.  Da; id  Dominuk.  Commis- 
sioner of  the  1-ederal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Authority,  has  said: 

We  regard  the  Oregon  water  pollutl.n  con- 
trol program  as  one  ut  the  strungcst  and 
most   progresi.ve   In   the   nation. 

I  believed  that  my  constituents  favor 
a  strong  resolution  for  cleaning  up  our 
Nation's  water  As  tlie  various  fundint; 
levels  were  considered.  I  heard  Ifom 
many  Oregonians  in  support  ol  the  full 
billion  dollar  funding.  The  1969  Oregon 
Legislature,  in  a  resolution  stated: 

Be  It  re«;'i!ved  by  the  Let^lsln'Ue  .''»sse:nbly 
of  the  State  of  Oregon:  The  Congress  of  "he 
United  States  Is  urgently  requested  to  pro- 
vide for  the  fiscal  year  1909  and  subsequent 
years,  the  amounts  authorized  in  the  Clean 
Waters  Restoration  Act  uf  1966.  and  thus  to 
keep  faith  with  the  states  and  local  govern- 
ments who  have  proceeded  to  do  the'r  part 
under  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  19C5  and  the 
Clean  Waters  Restoration  Act  of  1966 

Several  Oregon  mayors  wrote  in  sup- 
port of  mote  funding.  Mayor  Russell  W 
Tripp,  of  .Albany,  wrote 

Albany  pa.iscd  a  (1  3  million  bond  Issue 
for  sewage  treatment  facility  .Mbany  re- 
ceived the  nicessary  state  and  federal  aid 
and  will  soon  open  its  neu.  treatment  plant 
No*',  we  are  dismayed  to  learn  that  our  sister 
cities  on  rl.ers  and  ■■treams  in  Oregon  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  continue  this  effort, 
but  not  because  of  their  own  failure  Though 
a  full  St  billion  wns  autliori.'ed  fir  llscil  year 
1970  to  aid  localities  in  this  effort  nationally 
only  $214  million  has  been  requested  in  the 
budget  No  less  than  8fl  commuiu'ies  m  Ore- 
gun  duj  deeply  into  the  pocket  i*hlch  tinan- 
tts  police  protection,  education  and  other 
critical  local  need.i  to  provide  the  local  share 
for  projects  to  clean  up  waterways,  only  to  be 
halted  by  the  Isurk  of  lederal  support  for  this 
efTort  The  national  government  must  re- 
afllrn^'he  commitment  to  eliminate  water 
pollutijti  I  strvingly  urge  your  supp.jrt  for 
an  appropriation  as  authorized  by  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act  of  1066 

Mayor    R/ibert    L.    Briston.    of    Bend, 
wrote: 

The  Oregon  State  Depurtment  of  Envl- 
ronniental  Quality  has  given  us  until  1980 
to  ctinsiruct  a  vcmplete  system  of  sewers  .  . 
estimated  our  cost  for  constructing  there 
sewers  at  app'oximately  *8  5  million  at  to- 
day^ prices  II  we  were  ti>  sell  Ixmds  for 
this  entire  amo'itit  an.i  pav  frrr  them  over 
a  period  of  30  years  it  would  co?t  us  at  least 
$585,000  for  a  year  to  amortize  tl'pse  bond.' 
This  would  represent  a  tax  rate  of  $7  30  per 
$1,000  true  cash  value  I  am  sure  you  can 
see  that  our  financial  problems  of  Installing 


a  sewir  system  are  all  but  impossible  to 
solve  Using  only  our  local  lundt  Redn^ond. 
Mudra.-^.  and  the  rural  urea.-,  .surrounumg  our 
three  Central  Oicgon  cllt-  are  also  1  icfd 
with  this  problem.  Becaa?e  ol  cur  special 
problem  in  Bend,  we  ur^e  yovt-  full  sup- 
port for  appropriation  of  tiie  Jl  billion  au- 
thorized for  r-nanclng  of  niunuipal  waste 
treatment  f.icilities  for  liscui  year  1970  . 

Mayor  Harry  M.  Steinbock.  of  Asto- 
ria, wrote: 

T!ie  tity  of  Astoria  is  In  the  prrcess  of 
preparing  for  a  bond  election  that  v.lU  pro- 
vide, if  passed  by  the  people,  s>.n.e  $5,000.- 
OOC  .  .  For  the  impoundment  .inci  treat- 
ment of  sewage  currently  discharged  intn 
the  Columbia  and  Younc;s  Rivers  Tills  Is  a 
-,1/eabU'  expendiiure  tor  a  city  of  cur  .-ize 
With  a  current  r^ssessed  valuation  of  >55.- 
7:J8  7^2  ant;  we  need  every  bit  of  help  that 
we  c.iu  get  fri m  the  stiae  and  federal  lev- 
els We  arc  currently  in  the  process  (  f  ap- 
plying for  a  30  .  grant  since  we  ci.n  no 
longer  apply  \inder  the  program  whereby 
the  city  pays  25  .  the  state  25  and  the 
federal  government  50  .  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  federal  government  did  not  pro- 
vide futtlcient  funds  for  tlnlr  pcrticn  of 
the  financing  We  urge  tlia*  vt.u  give  vour 
support  toward  the  increase  in  aTvpropria- 
tiuns  to  aid  in  financing  of  wiiite  treatment 
facilities  in  as  large  a  :um  as  necessary  to 
take  care  of  the  situation  that  laces  the 
American  people  It  has  been  the  federal 
givvernn-.enr  wliu  constantly  pr<  motes  clean 
water  tliroug;;  the  televisii'n  nieciia;  th.ere- 
fore.  I  mink  It  is  time  that  the  federal 
government  realizes  its  responsibility  in 
meeciig  some  of  the  f.nanclal  problems  that 
thev  have  promoted  on  the  Iccal  level  .     . 

When  Congress  voted  Inst  year  to  raise 
tlic  President's  budget  fioni  S214  mil- 
lion to  $800  million  i'or  municipal  sew- 
a.e  treatment  plants  under  the  Clean 
Waters  Restoration  Art  ve  were  mform- 
ing  the  administration  that  this  was  the 
will  of  our  constituents  to  spend  more 
in  1970  for  the.se  serious  environmental 
needs 

Several  Oregon  newspapers  wrote  ed- 
itorials calling  for  more  money  to  be  ap- 
propriated I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  three  representatives  ones,  from 
the  Coos  Bay  World,  the  Medford  Mail 
Tribune,  and  the  East  Oregonian.  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recoro. 

There  bem?  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RFroRD  as  follows- 

IProm  the  C>X's  Bay   lOreg  I   World.  Oct 

4.  19691 

Let's  Hear  It  tor  Cle.an  Water 

Striking  while  the  Iron  Is  h'.t  Is  a  maxim 
that  h.is  political  as  much  as,  if  net  more 
th.in.  any  other  application 

In  American  politics  this  would  appear  to 
be  a  '  intage  year  fcr  striking  on  seme  icnp- 
stinrllnj;  and  biisic  Issues 

Currently  we  have  the  drive  to  abolish  the 
Electi^r.il  College  In  favor  of  d.rect  popul.ir 
election  of  the  pre-^ident  With  the  neir- 
disaster  of  the  1968  electUni  .still  reasonably 
fresh  in  the  public  mind  and  the  poIitic.Tl 
climate  therefore  favorable  as  perhaps  ne. er 
before,  the  Houte  has  pa?^sed  and  President 
Nixon  has  now  come  o  it  In  favor  of  the 
propoted  constitutional  nmenf'ment  There 
Is  now  just  the  fnintest  chince  thit  the 
procedure  lor  electing  the  .Ar.erl'-.in  presi- 
dent m;iy  be  rescued  frcm  the  !8th  century 
and  brought  into  the  2"t  i    iiy  1972 

Earlier  we  had  tax"s.  The  r.ire  spcct'C'.e 
of  congressmen  In  num'-ers  exetcls'ng  Miem- 
5-:-lves  not.  us  tu  la!.  over  r.iising  morp  but 
over  simplifying,   even   easing,   the   c.tl/ens 
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burden.  Wita  signals  of  an  imminent  tax- 
p.ivers'  revolt  flashing  all  over  the  horizon. 
It  was  clear  that  the  tlm.e  for  tax  reform  had 
clearly  come  The  final  results  aren't  in  yet, 
but  both  Congress  and  the  administration 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  mood  of  the 
moment  to  tackle  the  most  far-reaching 
overhaul  of  the  tux  system  In  recent  history. 
In  this  grab  bag  of  issues,  there  Is  yet  an- 
other item,  not  as  exciting  perhaps  but 
probably  even  more  important  In  the  long 
run.  where,  hopefully,  Washington  will  show 
itself  equally  willing  to  follow  where  public 
opinion  leiids. 

For  a  long  lime  now  pollution  has  rivaled 
the  wtHiner  as  a  subject  generating  a  great 
de..l  of  t  ilk  but  precious  little  action.  We 
a'.l  know  by  now  what  we  are  doing  to  cur 
environment,  the  dire  predictions  for  the 
ne.ir  future  ^nd  how  far  we  are  falling  short 
in  t.iking  the  steps  necessary  to  prevent  them 
from  comln;;  to  pass. 

The  public  Is  clearly  in  favor  of  action.  A 
recent  Gallup  Poll  reported  85  per  cent  of 
the  popu'.  itlon  concerned  about  water  pollu- 
tion and  73  per  cent  ready  to  spend  money — 
l.e  .  taxes— to  combat  it  Washington  also 
seemed  to  be  In  step  with  the  passage  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act  back  in  1966.  which  was 
bupF>osed  to  channel  a  steady  flow  of  federal 
funds  into  slate  and  local  pollution-control 
progr.ims 

Unfortunately,  the  flow  has  been  more  of 
a  tr.ck.e  Actu.il  fund  appropriations  have 
consistentiv  fallen  short  of  clean-water  au- 
thuri/.at.ons  In  1968,  8450  million  was  au- 
thorized and  $203  million  finally  appropri- 
ated In  1969,  it  was  $214  million  appropriated 
ag.iinst  $700  million  authorized.  In  the  cur- 
rent budget,  the  administration  has  again 
asked  for  $214  million,  while  Congress  au- 
thorized a  round  billion 

It  appears,  however,  that  public  senti- 
ment, as  expressed  through  a  Crusade  for 
Clean  Wat«r  waged  by  a  coalition  of  national 
organizations  ranging  from  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  to  the  United  Steel  Workers, 
Instead  of  the  administration  may  have  Its 
way  on  this  one. 

It  Is  sorely  needed.  Without  the  promised 
federal  funds,  the  cleanup  program  would 
eventually  collapse  despite  efforts  by  local 
governments,  which  have  passed  bond  Issues 
to  raise  their  share  of  needed  funds,  and 
even.  Increasingly.  Industry.  And  that,  with 
the  consequent  accelerated  deterioration  of 
our  water  resources,  is  something  we  can 
much  less  afford 

I  From  the  Medford  (Oreg  )  Mall-Tribune, 
Sept.   16.   1969] 

We  RE  Losing  the  Clean  Water  Fight 

The  United  States  Is  losing  the  battle  to 
provide  enough  sewage  disposal  facilities  to 
permit  us  to  end  pollution  In  the  waters  of 
the  nation 

This  Is  despite  the  passage  of  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act  back  In  1966.  It  Is 
also  despite  the  passage  of  bond  Issues  for 
the  purpose  in  many  localities  throughout 
the  country. 

Both  tiie  city  of  Medford  and  the  Bear 
Creek  Valley  Sanitary  Authority  have  re- 
ceived authorization  from  voters  to  issue 
bonds  totalling  millions  of  dollars  to  pay  for 
the  local  share  of  the  costs  of  construction 
of  badly  needed  facilities. 

But  the  Congress  has  not  provided  the  nec- 
e.s.sary  federal  matching  funds.  It  has  con- 
sistently appropriated  less  money  than  It 
lias  authorized 

And  the  most  recent  development — Presi- 
dent Nixon's  announced  cut  of  75  per  cent 
of  federal  expenditures  for  construction  (al- 
though nobody  yet  knows  fully  what  Impact 
It  will  h^vei— now  seems  to  presage  an  even 
further  gap  between  needs  and  performance. 

A  group  of  Congressmen  (not  yet  Includ- 
ing any  member  of  the  Oregon  delegation)  Is 
pressing  for  more  money  for  this  purpose. 
The  tot  il  authorization  for  clean  water  ftmds 


for  this  fiscal  year  is  $1  billion.  But  the  ad- 
ministration (even  before  the  announced 
construction  cut-back)  asked  for  an  appro- 
priation of  less  than  one  quarter  this 
amount— only  $214  million. 

And  during  the  years  that  the  deficiency 
has  been  building  up,  It  has  come  to  total 
an  estimated  $6  billion.  It  will  take  years 
to  catch  up  with  that  backlog,  even  at  an 
accelerated  pace  of  construction.  If  the  na- 
tion keeps  on  Just  pecking  away  at  It,  It  will 
be  never. 

The  kind  of  thing  that  the  voters  of  Med- 
ford and  the  valley  have  done — voting  new 
taxes  on  themselves  to  aid  in  the  battle  for 
clean  water — makes  every  Congressional  ap- 
propriation stretch  out  far  beyond  Its  own 
size.  For  most  such  construction  Is  on  a 
matching  basis. 

Each  million  In  Congressional  appropria- 
tions stimulates  other  localities  to  do  the 
same,  with  additional  millions  going  for  the 
purpose.  The  League  of  Women  Voters  re- 
cently reported: 

".  .  .  In  the  last  11  years,  according  to 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration reports,  (federal)  Investment  of 
$1.2  billion  has  stimulated  construction  of 
more  than  $5  billion  of  waste  treatment  fa- 
cilities In  local  communities.  These  proj- 
ects serve  an  estimated  73  8  million  people 
and  have  Improved  the  water  In  about  74,- 
000  miles  of  streams." 

In  few  other  areas  does  a  dollar's  worth 
of  federal  appropriations  buy  as  much  as 
it  does  in  the  battle  for  clean  water,  for  the 
federal  monies  are  exceeded  by  that  ex- 
pended by  the  states  and  local  governments 
in  a  partnership. 

The  Eugene  Register-Guard  recently  com- 
mented : 

•'.  .  .  This  nation  Is  losing  the  crucial  fight 
to  clean  up  its  polluted  waters  and  to  pre- 
vent others  being  needlessly  polluted.  The 
longer  we  wait  to  pay,  the  higher  the  price 
of  clear  water  and  the  less  the  chance  of  get- 
ting It  at  any  price." 

We  have  an  especially  high  stake  In  this 
fight  here  in  the  Rogue  Valley.  And  anything 
that  we,  as  citizens,  can  do  to  persuade  the 
Congress  to  take  more  than  niggardly  and 
token  action  to  improve  the  situation  will 
be  to  our  own  best  Interests. 

[Prom  the  East  Oregonian,  Sept.   15,   1969) 
Not  Enough 

Congress  has  authorized  the  expenditure 
of  a  billion  dollars  In  the  current  fiscal  year 
to  help  cities  to  build  and  expand  sewage 
treatment  plants.  The  Nixon  Administration 
is  asking  for  only  $214  mllUon. 

This  Is  a  matter  of  concern  for  many 
Oregon  communities,  Including  Pendleton. 
Citizens  of  Pendleton  have  voted  to  bond 
for  expansion  of  sewage  treatment  facilities. 
It  has  been  assumed  that  the  project  will 
have  state  and  federal  financial  assistance. 

The  Oregon  Environmental  Quality  Com- 
mission, successor  to  the  state  Sanitary  Au- 
thority, Is  going  to  be  tough  about  sewage 
treatment.  Several  communities,  including 
Pendleton,  are  under  strict  orders  to  cease 
dumping  sewage  that  has  not  been  fully 
treated  Into  creeks  and  rivers.  Hardly  any- 
body Is  resisting  the  orders.  Almost  every- 
body understands  the  importance  of  halting 
water  pollution. 

The  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
the  federal  government  should  be  respond- 
ing more  generously  to  public  demand.  'What 
the  Nixon  Administration  proposes  to  pro- 
vide the  cities  this  year  to  fight  water  pol- 
lution Is  much  less  than  they  have  a  right 
to  exi>ect. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  only 
$214  million  had  been  spent,  Oregon 
would  receive  funds  only  for  17  percent 
of  its  projects  that  are  ready  to  go.  At 
that  rate,  we  would  not  be  gaining  in 


Oregon  in  this  fight,  we  wxiuld  not  even 
be  keeping  even.  Oregon  would  have  lost 
ground  in  its  commitment  for  clean 
waters.  At  the  $600  million  level,  only 
45  percent  of  eligible  projects  would  re- 
ceive funds.  Actually,  $800  million  will 
cover  only  59  percent  of  my  State's 
projects  and  the  full  billion  would  fund 
73  percent. 

Because  Oregon  is  so  far  ahead  in  its 
work  in  this  area — $50  million  worth  of 
projects  are  ready  to  go — the  30  percent 
Federal  grant  plan  is  used.  The  FWPCA 
said  Oregon  gi-ant  applications  total 
over  $16  million.  At  the  various  national 
funding  levels,  the  Oregon  share  is: 

Oregon 
Total :  share 

S214.PC0.000    f2, 429, 000 

S600.000.000    6.184,000 

$8X).000.000    8.134.000 

$1,000,000,000     10,076,000 

I  know  that  when  I  look  at  that  Ore- 
gon share,  it  certainly  looks  small,  but 
I  realize  this  is  true  whenever  a  Senator 
examines  his  slice  of  the  total  pie. 

Mr.  President,  Oregonians  have  a  spe- 
cial reason  for  praising  this  decision  of 
President  Nixon.  In  May.  voters  in  Ore- 
gon will  vote  on  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  allow  our  State  to  grant  money 
to  fight  pollution.  In  this  biennium,  this 
would  provide  a  $50  million  State  com- 
mitment for  fighting  water  pollution. 

Many  Oregon  communities  have  voted 
IcKial  moneys  to  provide  the  share  of  the 
municipalities.  Thi.s  decision  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  means  that  I  can  go  to  the 
citizens  of  Oregon  and  reaffirm  the  in- 
volvement of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  fight  to  save  our  Nation's  v.ater. 


INFLATION— A    MAIN    PROBLEM    OF 
OUR  NATION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  President 
Nixon  pointed  out  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  that  inflation  is  one  of 
the  main  problems  of  our  Nation.  Re- 
cently the  students  in  the  class  of  Mrs. 
Diane  Barrick,  in  O'Henry  Junior  High 
School  in  Schertz,  Tex.,  wrote  to  me 
concerning  this  problem.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  enter  the  names  of 
these  students  and  a  representative  let- 
ter in  the  Record.  The  concern  of  these 
young  people  points  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem.  I  hope  that  their  con- 
cern will  enourage  us  all  to  direct  our 
full  efforts  toward  the  curbing  of  in- 
flation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Students  of  O'Henry  JrNioB  High  Schooi,, 
200  Main  Street.  Schertz,  Tex. 

Vickl  Abercromble,  Peter  Altman.  Tonla 
Alvarado,  Susan  Anderson,  William  Andrews, 
Delia  Arguello,  Irma  Arguello,  Darlene  Arm- 
strong. George  Arreola.  Diana  Axreole,  Ralph 
Bamett,  Eddie  Bath,  Bobby  Blrdwell,  Fred 
Blair,  Chris  Bole,  Terry  Bower,  Karen  Brand, 
Guy  Bryan,  Barry  Buchanan,  and  John 
Buglsh. 

Amerlco  Cardenas,  Beth  Carroll,  Cynthia 
Carroll,  Dolores  Castro,  Mark  Caves,  Carol 
Chafee,  Stella  Chapa,  Geoffrey  Chrlstman, 
Fernando  Coronado,  Jr.,  Mary  Jane  Craw- 
ford. Stanley  Crisp,  Wayne  Curry,  Lee  Delong, 
Lillian  De  Leon,  Oscar  De  Leon,  Sylvia  Dc 
Leon,  Robert  Delk.  Adolph  Doege,  James 
Douglas,  Marv  Etta  Ellis,  and  Laura  English. 
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Oleon  Pey.  David  Flatz«l.  Ten  Franz. 
Chuck  Prey.  Margaret  Oage.  Gllmore  Oarslde. 
EUa  Garza.  Silvester  Garza.  Donald  Giles. 
Hilda  Gomez.  Dora  Gonzales.  John  Gonzales 
Mirv  Graham.  Dolores  Gutierrez.  Larry  Hall. 
Tara  Hays.  Mark  Hinds.  Stephanie  Hlnson, 
Mlc.^.ael  E    Hlrtrlter.  and  Helen  Hracho 

Ellzdbe-.h  Humphreys.  Patricia  Ingle.  Deb- 
bie A  Jewett.  Ramona  Johnson.  Randy 
Ke;th  Jeff  Kemp  Mike  Krock.  Vicky  Kusey. 
Cathy  Landry.  Karen  Unehan.  Cherry  Macy. 
Dora  Martinez.  Gretchen  Matherne.  Cheryl 
Mazian  Kerry  McOee  S:eve  Mudd.  Nan  Mus- 
gra'. e.  Charles  Nagel.  Richard  Nichols.  H  Lee 
Nirtder  a:id  Jeanie  Palmer 

Beckv  Parker.  Patty  Pascl.e!  Steven  Peden 
Diana  Perez.  Mary  Perez.  Randv  Phillips.  Paul 
Place.  Robin  Pogue  Elaine  Price,  Anna 
Ramirez  Marlso  Redford.  Scott  P.eniio.  Jaime 
Reves  William  Richardson.  Dav.d  Roberts. 
Debbie  Robor-s,  Michael  R  )gers  Bill  Schnel- 
derhan.  Guy  Schwartz   and  Ll^a  Sharp 

David  Sledelm.an.  Karen  SkiUmgs.  Linda 
Ann  Smith.  Rober.  Smock  Diana  Snoddy. 
Stanlev  Spears.  Lois  S'aff'^rd  Glen  Stahl. 
Page  Swanberg.  Christl  Stewart.  Laralne 
Svkes.  Barbara  Taylor.  Willis  Toms.  EUsa 
Valladares.  Danny  Vonata  Mark  Whltcomb. 
St*ve  Wlcket^ham  Alber'  Wledner.  Bernle 
Wmklemann  Jerry  White  David  Wilson. 
John  Winters  and  Mark  Wurzen 

DECtMBER  17.  1963 
Dc.^a  SEN.*Toa  Towcii  In  our  class,  we  have 
been  studying  about  inflation,  the  causes, 
and  resu.ti.  We  feel  that  if  our  economy  rises 
any  more  our  taxes  tind  over  all  spending 
costs  will  be  richer  th.m  we  can  afford  Al- 
though, I  am  not  voting  age  I  can  tell  some 
of  the  causes 

I  believe  we  have  inflation   because 
( 1 1    Business    Srm.s    raise    the    prices    too 
much. 

(2)  LAbor  and  trade  unions  demanded, 
and  obtained  too  large  w.i«e  increases 

(3)  The  government  spent  too  much  on 
Vietnam 

4)  They  should  limit  money  on  space  ex- 
ploration I  but  we  are  glad  we  got  there 
first! 

i5>  Thev  should  limit  govemmen:  spend- 
ing e  g  parties,  campaigns  etc 

(6'  The  government  overtaxed  and  al'io 
printed  new  money  when  the  debt  should 
have  been  payed  when  the  printing  press 
was  rolled  cut. 

i7i  Consumers  spent  to  much. 

(8i  Wages  higher  on  aj?rlculture 

To  slow  down  inflation,  I  think 
'-     The  government  should  spend  less  on 
Vietnam 

(2i    Consumers  .should  spend  less 

(3)  Consumers  should  b<^^TOw  less 

(4)  The  government  should  control  prl:es 

(5)  The  government  should  control  waj;es. 
I    believe,    the    government    should    spend 

on: 

(1)  EducaUon 

|2)  Air  pollution. 

(3)   Environmental  pollution 

(4»  Medical  research 


THE  EN\'IIlON'MENT  WORRIES  THE 
WORKER 

Mr.  NELSON  Mr.  President,  the 
United  Auto  Workers  has  announced 
that  the  environment  Is  going  to  be  an 
issue  In  It^  1970  negotiations  This  is  good 
news  fjr  every  citizen  who  cares  atwut 
the  air  and  water  and  land  and  wildlife 
around  ihem 

Walter  Reuther.  the  UAW  president, 
said  in  a  recent  press  conference  on  col- 
lective bargaining: 

I  think  the  environmental  crisis  has 
reached  such  catastrophic  proportions  that 
I  think  the  labor  movement  Is  now  obli- 
gated to  raise  this  question  at  the  bargain- 


ing table  In  any  Industry  that  Is  in  a  meas- 
urable way  contributing  to  man  s  deterlorat- 
ini?  living  environment 

And  only  last  week,  another  UAW  of- 
ficial said: 

We  definitely  will  want  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter of  polluted  air  in  the  sh.ips  .  The 
Industry  always  tells  us  we  ha\e  to  confine 
ourselves  to  wages,  hours  and  wjrklnii:  con- 
ditions Well,  foul  air  Is  a  lousy  working 
condition  and  It  sure  falls  under  permissible 
bargaining  topics. 

At  ft  recent  air  quality  hearing  in 
Cleveland,  officials  of  the  United  Steel- 
workers  and  the  .AFL-CIO  marched  into 
the  hall  wearing  ma.sk.'^  over  their  nose.s 
and  mouths  to  dramatize  the  serious 
problem  of  an  polutlon 

Automobile  and  factory  pollution  are 
the  prime  sources  of  air  jwlutlon  in  this 
country  If  the  workci.s  who  produce  the 
autos  and  the  workers  who  work  in  the 
factories  are  now  arou.'-ed  enough  to 
make  this  a  maior  issue  l:i  negotiations 
and  public  hearings,  maybe  there  is  hope 
for  something  to  be  done  soon 

Mr,  Reutiier  said  that  he  once  felt 
environmental  questions  were  not  proper 
matters  to  come  up  in  collective  bargaln- 
ini;  Now  he  makes  clear  tills  is  no  longer 
hi5  belief,  Mr,  Douglas  Eraser,  who  nego- 
tiates for  Chr>sler  employees,  now  states 
that  environmental  questions  on  the  job 
are  questions  which  the  union  will  deal 
with  this  year. 

I  am  certain  there  are  no  eaisy  answers 
to  any  of  these  questions. 

I  am  also  certain  something  must  be 
done  scK)n  and  done  expertly  to  avoid  a 
national  catastrophe  of  epidemic  propor- 
tions 

EarUer  las:  year,  Frank  WalUck,  the 
UAW's  Washington  Report  editor  and 
legislative  representative,  rai.sed  the 
quesuon  of  an  environmental  crisis  on 
the  job  for  80  million  American  workers. 
He  suggested  that  even  Members  of  Con- 
kiress  may  not  be  immune  from  the  prab- 
lem  of  health  hazards  i.'  ventilation  in 
congressional  buildings  permits  carbon 
monoxide  to  seep  into  the  rooms  and 
halls. 

I  have  suggested  that  every  American 
has  a  constitutional  right  to  have  his 
environment  protected  against  indis- 
criminate and  unnfH'essarj'  degradation 
by  a  third  pany.  Wlule  the  focus  for  this 
has  been  on  our  outdoor  environment. 
the  same  rights  ougiit  to  be  soug.it  for 
people  on  their  jobs. 

As  Mr  Wallick  suggested: 

We  do  not  suggest  that  cvernlght  every 
Job  In  every  p;.ice  in  .\merlca  can  become  an 
alr-condltloned  paradL^e  With  a  fraction 

of  *lme  and  money  we  spend  on  military  and 
sp.ice  *cieirch,  we  could  make  some  signifi- 
cant breakthrough  m  finding  practical  ways 
to  lesiea  the  noise,  redu  e  the  gre.isy  at- 
m'^sphere.  purify  more  of  the  air  and  elimi- 
nate the  mechanical  dangers  which  millions 
of  workers  at  ihn  very  moment  experience 
on  their  Jobs 

A  New  Jersey  Department  of  Health 
survey  of  15  factones  m  that  State 
showed  results  of  particulate  sampling 
all  exceeding  the  air  pollut:on  quality 
cnteiia  of  65  micrograms  per  cubic  meter 
of  air^O  065  mg  m'  The  results  also 
show  over  50  percent  of  the  samples  col- 
lected for  sulphur  dioxide  exceed  air  pol- 
lution criteria.   This  mformation  is  all 


too  typical  of  what  every  American 
worker  must  experience  on  the  job  and 
I  introduce  the  results  of  the  survey  con- 
tained m  Mr.  Wallick's  testimony  to  il- 
lustrate the  need  for  greater  research, 
monitoring,  and  belter  standards  to  deal 
with  the  environmental  crisis  at  the  work 
place 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  m  the  Record  Uie  transcript  of 
Mr.  Reuthers  press  conference  on  the 
environment,  a  Detroit  Free  Press  arti- 
cle on  polluted  air  in  the  shops,  the  New 
Jersey  industrial  plan  survey,  a  report 
on  the  occupational  environmental  crisis 
m  the  UAW  Washington  Report,  ex- 
wrpts  from  Mr.  Wallick's  testimony,  a 
Washington  Post  article  on  what  the 
auto  industry  is  doing  to  end  air  pollu- 
tion, and  excerpts  from  the  UAW  testi- 
mony on  occupational  .Nafety  and  health 
last  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Reuther  Press  Conference.  J.Ji    8, 
19701 

Question  Mr  Reuther  in  1968  you  said 
that  the  matter  of  pollution  Is  not  a  matter 
to  be  brought  up  at  the  barga.niiig  table 
but  rather  by  industry  In  Independent  ac- 
tion and  the  private  citizen  .ind  private  com- 
munity aSairs  Do  you  snll  feel  that  orga- 
nized labor  should  not  use  the  bargaining 
table  to  improve  the  environment  as-  well  a-s 
the  economic  package  of  the  member'' 

Answer  I  said  essen'lal'.v  what  you've 
quoted  me  as  saying  and  every  time  we've 
tried  to  in'roduce  Into  the  bargajnlni.'  proi-- 
ess  a  matter  that's  on  The  fringe  of  what's 
considered  to  be  normally  collective  bar- 
gaining matters  we  r.\ise  all  kind-;  of  prob- 
lems at  the  bargaining  table  But  I  think  the 
environmental  crisis  has  reached  such  cata- 
strophic proportions  that  I  think  the  labor 
movement  is  now  obligated  "o  raise  this 
question  at  the  bargaining  table  In  any  in- 
dustry that  is  in  a  measurable  way  con- 
tributing to  man's  deteriorating  living  en- 
vironment And  I  believe  the  UAW  Is  obll- 
i?a*ed  to  ra":e  this  maffT  at  the  bargalnlmt 
table  In  1970 

Question    In  what  form.  Mr    Reuther"* 

Answer  That  I'm  un.ible  to  say  beciuse 
■j.e  have  not  formulated  that.  But  I  think 
^:^at  we  are  obligated  'o  raise  this  for  dis- 
c.iviions  at  the  bargaining  tabic  becau-se  I 
think,  and  this  Is  not  onlv  true  of  the  auto 
industry,  I  think  that  la'jor  ouglit  to  be  ob- 
ligated to  do  this  In  every  industry  where 
they  feel  the  Industry  Is  a  .'actor  with  respect 
to  man's  de'eriorating  Ir  mg  environment 

Question  What  ha-s  h  ippened  between  Oc- 
tober 1968  and  r.vw  to  m.ike  you  change? 

Answer  I  Just  think  the  situation  has 
worsened  to  the  point  where  I  think  now 
ue'.e  got  to  use  every  leverage  to  help  so;ve 
this  problem 

Question,  Walter,  wiiat  would  you  raise  in 
this  connection  at  the  auto  bargaining'' 

Answer  We  will  have,  we  will  lomiulaie 
our  position  on  this  and  you  wili  be  given 
a  copy  of  that  po<;iuon  tAhtn  we  formalize 
our  demand  at  our  Convention  And  I'm 
asked,  do  I  tiunk  thi.s  now  ought  to  be  a 
matter  that  properly  ought  to  be  raised  at 
the  bargaining  table,  and  m\    answer  Is  yes. 

Question.  That's  air  and  water  pollution? 

An-swer  It's  the  whole  question  of  man's 
living  environment,  which  goes  beyond  the 
que-^tion  of  air  and  water  ptiUutlcn,  although 
they  are  the  two  most  serious  and  obvious 
areas  of  concern 

Question  Would  you  use  this  as  some  sort 
of  a  lever,  or  are  you  going  to  bring  It  up 
Just  for  the  sake  of  discussion'.' 

Answer.  Well,  I  think  vou  have  to  reserve 
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that  question  untU  we  formulate  our  de- 
maiid  and  then  you'll  know  precisely  What 
we  Intend  to  do. 

(Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  Jan.  25.  19701 

POLLtTTED     AIH     IN     SHOPS    DOT    TO    BB    MAJOB 

UAW  IsstTE 
(By  Ralph  Orr) 
Auto  Industry  spokesmen  responded  cau- 
tiously when  Walter  Reuther  announced 
that  his  union  Intends  to  make  pollution 
control  a  bargaining  issue  in  contract  talka 
with  the  Big  Three  this  summer. 

But  two  things  were  clear:  They  believe  it 
Is  not  a  subject  for  the  bargaining  table,  and 
they  are  puzzled  about  what  forms  the  de- 
mands will  take. 

One  publicist,  tongue  In  check,  suggeeted 
that  the  United  Auto  Workers  union  presi- 
dent might  demand  premium  pay  based  on 
something  like  Detroit's  MURC  (Measure  of 
Undesirable  Respiratory  Contaminants)  In- 
dex for  measuring  airborne  pollutants. 

It  was  a  bad  Joke,  because  something  of 
this  nature  indeed  will  be  one  of  the  UAW 
demands. 

'We  definitely  will  want  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter of  polluted  air  in  the  shops,  "  said  Douglas 
Fraser,  UAW  executive  board  member-at- 
large. 

Others  In  Solidarity  House  agree,  and  point 
out  that  the  foundries  would  be  prime  tar- 
geu. 

A5  one  aide  put  It: 

"The  industry  always  tells  us  we  have  to 
confine  ourselves  to  wages,  hours  and  work- 
ing condiUons.  Well,  foul  air  is  a  lousy  work- 
ing condlUon  and  it  sure  as  hell  falls  under 
permissible  bargaining  topics." 

If  the  plant  cleanup  results  in  cleaner  air 
for  the  community,  then  "you  could  call  It  a 
fringe  benefit  won  by  the  UAW  for  the  whole 
town."  he  said. 

Like  many  other  UAW  proposals,  such  de- 
mands would  be  Innovative,  but  there  Is 
precedent  for  them. 

Many  union  contracts  deal  with  compen- 
sation for  occupational  diseases.  Many  pro- 
vide for  employer-furnished  goggles,  safety 
shoes  and  filter  masks. 

Praser  said  the  scope  of  the  UAW  demands 
undoubtedly  ■will  reach  beyond  In-plant 
problems,  and  it  Is  here  the  whole  far-reach- 
ing idea  takes  on  fuzzlness. 


Nobody  knows  what  thoee  demands  will 
cover  because  the  decision  to  inject  poUutlon 
problem*  Into  the  talks  waa  not  made  untU 
December. 

Marcelllus  Ivory,  UAW  R«glon  1-A  director, 
said  the  UAW  executive  board  gave  Its  ap- 
proval after  learning  that  rank-and-file  mem- 
bers had  suggested  this  step  at  nearly  every 
bargaining  conference. 

The  flnal  determination  will  be  made  at  the 
national  union  convention  In  April  In  Al- 
lantic  City. 

Should  Unions  negotiate  on  national  social 
problems? 

"Why  not?"  asks  the  UAW. 

"The  environment  is  the  property  of  every- 
body," one  official  said.  "We're  du-ectly  in- 
volved with  an  industry  that  is  responsible 
for  much  of  the  pollution,  from  mucked-up 
rivers  and  smokestacks  to  exhaust  gases  and 
Junked  cars." 

There  Is  no  law  saying  the  fight  has  to 
be  left  to  the  scientists  and  editorial  writers, 
he  said.  ,    ^  . 

Nobody  In  the  automobile  Industry  is  tak- 
ing pot  shots  at  the  anti-pollutlonists  be- 
cause environmental  contamination  Is  be- 
coming the  No.  1  domestic  Issue  and  because 
of  the  auto  maker's  complicity. 

They  point  out  that  General  Motors  Corp., 
Ford  Motor  Co.  and  Chrysler  Corp.  have 
spent  millions  on  smoke  abatement  and  re- 
search aimed  at  curbing  exhaust  pollutants, 
and  plan  to  spend  more. 

But  spokesmen  ask  what  Reuther  can  do 
about  pollution  at  the  bargaining  table.  De- 
mand a  ban  on  foremen  with  bad  breath? 
Or  ask  double  time  for  workers  assembling 
cars  with  dual  exhausts  because  they  belch 
twice  as  much  gas  into  the  atmosphere? 

The  bad  Jokes  are  exaggerations  only  to 
make  an  industry  point:  Pollution  control 
is  outside  Reuther's  bailiwick. 

Company  spokesmen  contend  that  envi- 
ronmental clean-up  is  the  responsibility  of 
Industry  and  government. 

"Putting  pollution  problems  on  the  table 
would  be  like  trying  to  put  motherhood  into 
bargaining,"  one  spokesman  said. 

And  inevitably.  Industry  aides  come  back 
to  an  old  phrase,  "management  preroga- 
tives," which  the  UAW  claims  translates  in- 
to: "It's  none  of  the  union's  business." 

But  Praser  Is  vmdlsmayed  by  the  man- 
agement-rights argument. 

STUDY  BY  NEW  JlRSEY  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 


"The  whole  history  of  bargaining  Is  one  of 
workers  taltlng  away  management  rights," 
he  said.  "They  would  not  have  made  any 
progress  If  they  ha<ln't." 

Reuther  announced  the  UAW's  intentions 
at  his  January  news  conference  In  response 
to  a  repKnter's  question. 

"The  environmental  crisis  has  reached  such 
catastrophic  proportions  that  I  think  the 
labor  movement  is  obligated  to  raise  this 
question  with  any  Industry  that  in  any  way 
Is  contributing  to  man's  deteriorating  en- 
vironment," Reuther  said. 

He  conceded  that  the  decision  was  an 
about-face  from  his  stand  in  1968,  when  he 
said  it  was  not  bargaining-table  material. 

"The  situation  has  worsened,"  he  said. 
"We've  got  to  use  every  leverage  to  help 
solve  the  problem." 

The  union's  U-turn  came  as  the  Industry 
was  making  new  commitments  against  pol- 
lution and  stressing  the  need  for  studies  of 
control  systems  and  new  power  sources. 

Ford,  for  example,  has  announced  that  It 
will  spend  $7.5  million  for  a  carburetion  en- 
gineering facility  to  study  means  of  reduc- 
ing vehicle  emissions. 

But  Reuther  did  not  take  his  cue  from 
them.  The  UAW  was  the  first  big  union  to 
Join  the  fwllution  fighters. 

UAW  staff  members  have  testified  before 
legislative  committees,  sponsored  confer- 
ences, addressed  conservation  clubs  and  dis- 
tributed leaflets  by  the  thousands. 

Reuther  zeroes  In  on  the  problem  when- 
ever he  speaks. 

"What  good  Is  another  week  of  paid  va- 
cation if  the  lake  where  the  worker  takes  his 
family  is  so  polluted  he  can't  swim  In  It?" 
he  asked  an  audience  last  April. 

He  conceded  that  the  union  will  l)e  in  a 
gray  area  when  it  raises  the  pollution  Issue. 
"Every  time  we  have  tried  to  introduce  in- 
to the  bargaining  process  a  matter  that's  on 
the  fringes,  we've  raised  all  kinds  of  prob- 
lems," he  said. 

Labor  experts  who  have  learned  not  to 
shrug  off  Innovative  UAW  demands  expect 
that  Reuther  will  come  up  with  something 
tangible  and  provocative. 

And  they  say  that  even  if  the  poUution  de- 
mands are  bartered  away  or  shoved  far  down 
the  priority  list  in  favor  of  gut  Issues  like 
bigger  paychecks,  he  will  have  laid  a  heavy 
public-relations   burden   on   the   Industry. 
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0.21-0.30  mg.m'.... Lead. 

0.06  mg  m' Do. 

.  0.80  mg.m5 Do, 

C.OS  mg  w>.. Do. 

0.08  mgm3 Do. 

1  ^5  mg  m» Do. 
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.  2.4  3  0  mfcm» Si.ica  aust. 
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25  35  ppm - Sulfur  dioxide. 

1-2  ppm -  Do. 

3.2-3.6  mg  mi    Silica  dtst 

■i  5  mg  m3 Co- 

1.29  mgms ----  Asbettos  dust. 

.  2.88mgm' .  Oo. 

1  8  mg  m». Silica  dust 

5  1  mg  mj Do. 


(Prom  the  UAW  Washington  Report,  Nov.  17, 
19691 

OCCUPA'nONAL    Environmentai.    Chisis ^UAW 

Alerts  Congress 

American  workers  face  "an  environmentai 
crisis  on  their  Jobs,"  according  to  Prank 
Wallick,  UAW  Washington  Report  managing 
editor  and  Washington  legislative  representa- 
tive. In  uiglng  passage  last  week  of  a  strong 
and  comprehensive  occupational  safety  and 
health  bill. 

"We  know  very  little  about  the  dangeroiis 
and  deadly  effects  of  6,000  toxic  substances 


which  workers  use  on  their  Jobs,"  he  told  a 
House  labor  subcommittee,  asking  if  any 
heavy  industry  factory  could  pass  a  test  for 
enviroimiental  quality  which  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  makes  for  our  outdoor  envi- 
ronment. 

"Every  American  worker  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  continuing,  exhaustive  research 
will  be  made  on  the  direct  and  side  effects  of 
every  substance  to  which  his  body  or  any 
part  of  It  is  exposed  in  the  course  of  his 
work,"  WalUck  said.  "He  does  not  have  the 
guarantee  today,  and  we  fall  to  see  that  this 


guarantee  Is  assured  by  any  of  the  present 
drafts  of  the  bills  before  the  sut>commlttee." 
Lloyd  Utter,  UAW  safety  director,  accom- 
panied Wallick  m  making  the  UAW's  pres- 
entation on  safety.  The  UAW  urged  a  mas- 
sive research  program  well-insulated  from 
any  taint  of  commercial  Influence.  A  New 
Jersey  study  of  16  industrial  plants  was  In- 
cluded In  the  UAW  statement  which  showed 
that  air  pollution  quality  criteria  was  far 
below  in  these  plants  for  silica  dust,  zinc 
oxide,  asbestos  dust,  and  lead.  Fifty  per  cent 
of  the  samples  coUected  for  suUur  dioxide 
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exceeded   a'.r  pollution  criteria  Jor   some  of 
the  -.ime  p'.anti. 

"It  w.inld  be  a  great  ml-itake  for  Congress 
to  apprjve  iaXety  leglsLitlon  which  !oc!ts  In 
the  concensus  standard  approarh  t>  deter- 
mining soJetv  nnd  heiilth  stanairds  for 
workers.'  W-ihick  told  the  subcommittee 
rhere  arc  m  some  c:!ses  t*ie  only  standards 
vie  l,.i-. e  t-id:iy.  but  we  say  you  shruld  not 
g.imble  with  "workers'  Uves  by  pln-.ng  the 
con-ensus  grame  Any  s;andir-J-pr  xiuclng 
esu^bllshmer.t  mu?!  be  c  mp"<ed  of  impei'- 
cably  disinterested  personnel  '  he  sa:d  Wal- 
llck  suggested  a  counterpart  to  the  Natl<->nil 
Bureau  o.'  St.\ndjrdi  "wrh  oome  of  the  V>«t 
brairis  of  the  country  working  on  c<-cupa- 
tlon.:l  srtfety  and  health  sund:irds  coa- 
stantlv  testing  and  re-te-tlng  the  s-ibstances 
to  vh.^'z  the  human  body  is  expn>-ed 

H"  attacked  the  Nlxcn  administration  bill 
which  :a'.!s  for  a  iuper-iafety  board  and  re- 
duces the  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
setting  safety  standards  and  enforcing  those 
stand;  rris 

WilUck  sJld  that  the  O'Har.i  bill  r.fT.  rds 
much  more  protect l^n  txi  worKers  because  the 
Secretary  ^-t  Labor  would  have  the  p  .wer  to 
shut  d. v.a  unsafe  operations  and  keep  them 
shut  do\ikn  until  unsafe  conditions  were 
stra.ghtened  cut 

He  ureed  the  Hou;e  subcomxnr. tee  n^t  to 
paper  .ntr  any  of  the  deep  and  far-reaching 
implications  ■  of  the  occupational  safety  and 
health  problem  and  no:  to  settle  for  timid 
compromises  which  r  nly  gloss  over  the  p./- 
lentlal  for  injury,  disease  and  death  to  mil- 
110C3  of  fellow  human  beings  ' 

[From  the  \Vashlngt«.>n  Post    Jan    23.   19701 

AfTc  MOBILE  Industry  NL*kins  Attempts  To 

End  .\ir  Pollvtion 

I  By  Robert  Irwin  1 

Detroit.— The  auto  companies  hnve 
lainirhed  one  of  their  mis'-  massive  prblicity 
eJorts — trying  to  con  v.  nee  people  they  are 
serious  about  eliminating  air  pollution  by 
motor  vehicles. 

Just  '.  X)k  at  the  pronauncerients  In  recent 
weeks  The  most  re<-ent  Is  fn:?m  General 
Motors  President  Edward  N  Ccle  t. V.o  said 
GM  Is  committed  t-  -aiing  the  ga^olne  en- 
g.ne  out  o:  the  a:r  pollution  problem  He 
believes  this  can  be  done  by  1980.  bat  says 
the  firm  would  have  no  hesitation  in  aban- 
doning the  mternal  combustion  engine  for 
son»e:hlng  else  if  need  i>e 

It's  oDvious  tne  auto  companies  don't  waiil 
a  repeat  of  what  happened  *ive  year.^  ago  dur- 
in=r  the  ajto  safety  cntroversy  In  the  mld- 
l>60s  the  industry  ~ei^med  m<  re  ''tncerned 
wi'h  responding  to  Ralph  Nador  than  dolne 
something  positive  to  matce  cars  safer  The 
auto  companies  alaa' .-  seemed  to  be  one 
step  behind   Now  It  s  dii'ereni 

•  iBJECTTV-ES   LlSTtD 

C3le  app.irently  I'ji  k  the  ed.;e  off  a  psnd- 
!ng  governmen"  statement  on  clean  t.r  ^cals 
f  r  the  1J75  80  p;r'?d  He  said  he  :e:i.ned 
of  the  gcals  '  from  'everal  sjarces  and  pro- 
cetu-'d  to  list  the  objectives. 

If  the  gcali  gj  :n- J  etfoct  In  1975  >e  sale 
the  emiss-lon  of  hydro. arb^ns  would  be  re- 
duced 95  per  cent  frorr.  1960  levels  carbon 
m;n;x:de  85  per  ccnv  .ax.des  of  Jiltr  gen, 
75  per  .ent  and  solid  ma'enals.  50  per  cent. 
He  ;aid  1980  goa'.s  call  f' r  inother  50  per 
cent  reduc'lon  in  all  categories 

There  is  a  dispute  within  the  autre  ranks 
as  to  whether  this  much  of  a  re:lu--itn  is 
r^llv  r.eressary  It  wai  just  last  year  that 
ChaJles  H.-lnen.  Chrysler's  chief  autor-.  "Jlle 
a.r  p.'ll'.ition  control  man  said  the  prcblem 
'  ad  be^n  essentially  solved 

Ralph  Nader  singled  out  that  r"atement 
■.;.?■  month  as  an  example  of  the  aito  In- 
d•!-•rr'^  mtentl'.n^ 

The  top  execu'lves  have  "tensed  that  clean- 
ing up  'he  environment  Is  the  bi?  l',sue  of 
the  1970s  Thev  are  responding  wl*h  words 
nuiw  but  with  reaul'.s  promised  for  the  years 


ahead    The  oil  companies  mleht   be  advised 
to  take  a  -ue  from  the  auto  flrm«. 

Cole  suggested  the  iMl  men  change  their 
rctlnuig  prci-'  Thu.  ,-  ii  rea.-.;rnable  pro- 
posal sine?  studies  have  shown  u  ha»  changes 
m  gaJfiUne  c imposition  cnild  d'l  ti  reduce 
au'omobile  air  pollution  The  Initial  reaction 
was  a  warning  about  what  this  woulil  c<ist  the 
public  It  sound'^d  Just  like  the  aut'i  com- 
panies' response  a  few  ye.irs  ago  on  the  safety 
I'sue 

ANTISMOG    DEVICES 

Now  listen  to  the  way  Oe.jrge  J  Huebner 
Jr  .  director  of  research  at  Chrysler  engineer- 
ing, de.'cnbes  the  work  to  reduce  auto  air 
pdlutlon:  "There  are  no  holds  barred  This 
is  an  all-out  eJTort.  Maybe  people  are  waiting 
tu  see  if  we  will  fall  on  our  lace.  But  we  arc 
net  going  'o  fall  on  Dur  face  " 

Huebner.  you  may  recall,  was  'he  man  in 
charge  of  the  Chrysler  turbine  car  program. 
He  i  now  wrapped  up  in  developing  anti- 
--mog  devices  for  cars  m  rJ74  and  beyond  Its 
expected  a  new  generati  n  of  air  pollution 
cjntrol  devices  will  be  used  at  tha'  t.nie  be- 
cause this  is  when  a  sign  hcant  reduc-ion 
will  be  made  In  the  txldes  of  nitrogen  from 
car  exhaust 

Thl<i  will  be  a  whole  new  ball  game,"  he 
said.  There  are  three  ways  to  red  ice  iub- 
staiiiially  this  material,  he  said  One  ..^  by 
v.olng  an  exahast  manifold  reac'ur;  second  is 
a  catalytic  convertor  and  third  is  to  throw 
out  the  internal  combustion  engine  and  pet 
something  else  The  third  alternative  would 
be  the  last  resort  As  for  the  secand.  he  sa^d 
a  catalytic  conveyor  Isn't  feasible  new  l-e- 
cause  of  the  lead  in  gasoline  This  leaves  the 
manifold  reactor 

In  this  approach  to  emission  control,  ex- 
haust gases  leaving  the  ga-ol.ne  engine  cylin- 
der are  mixed  with  air  and  "afterburned  '  in 
large,  insulated  st.ilnless  steel  exhaus" 
manifolds  with  several  times  the  volume  of 
CJhvenriona!  manifolds. 

The  problem  with  these  devices  Is  that 
they  operate  at  very  high  temperatures.  2.000 
degrees  F.  and  the  cvlinders  require  a  lot  of 
nickel  for  strength  Htiehner  "-aid  the  devices 
cjuld  consume  10  per  cen-  of  the  free  world's 
production  of  nickel 

There  Is  another  problem — cost.  Auto  men 
have  estimated  the  cost  of  such  devices  at 
iZbO  '--!  8300  Bu'  by  the  time  they  go  Into 
pro<luctiGn  with  them,  th.it  can  undoubtedly 
be  reduced  Cost  is  no  longer  being  given  as 
the  excuse  for  delaying  the  work 

Huebner  and  his  colleagues  at  Chrysler 
h.i\e  for  the  past  two  years  been  on  a  crash 
prr.>gram  to  meet  these  national  clean  air 
goals  of  the  future 

■This  is  Just  as  challeng  ng  as  working  on 
the  gas  turbine,    says  Huebner. 

Ai.L  W  INKERS  Have  a  Right  to  Safe   ^Nt) 

HCAl-rHV    W'lRKrNC    CONDIXIuNi 

I  From  testimony  by  UAW  c-.i  occtipatlonal 
safety  and  health.  Novemjer  13.  1969. 
Hjuse  Select  Labor  Subc amnrutteei 
T>j  much  of  t'ne  language  In  the  propo.sed 
bil.  approaches  this  j  roblem  from  the  stand- 
point of  wh:.t  the  en\ployer  does  cr  does  ni  t 
do  We  believe  ihat  the  fiml  bill  which  Con- 
gre's  adopts  should  ccntaln  a  rlngrg  .ifflr- 
matlr.n  which  amount.'  to  a  worker  .->  .rcu- 
patlonal  m.igna  charts.  a.s3uring  him  thit  he 
has  a  r.ijht  t.>  a  safe  and  healthful  Job  Ob- 
viously, there  m.^y  be  hazards  to  some  jobs, 
but  the  appr  Mch  of  sound  legislation  ought 
tj  be  fr jm  the  standpoint  of  what  is  good 
far  the  worker,  net  merely  the  employer  For 
far  too  Kng  we  have  assumed  that  grease, 
njtse.  overhead  dangeri,  cutting  knives, 
fumes  and  all  the  other  familiar  hazards 
were  a  natural  concomitant  to  holding  a 
]oo  For  far  too  long  we  have  assumed  that 
a  worker  had  to  lose  his  hearing  or  destroy 
his  lungs  to  be  a  family  breadwinner  We 
have  no  right  to  assume  that  today  With 
massive  research  with  better  plant  design 
and  engineering  there  l-:  the  tec.mlcal  cupa- 


hllliy    so    that    workers    need    not    shorten 
their   lives   nor  lose   their  senses  to  earn  a 

livu;>' 

We  iio  not  sugaest  tli;  t  overnisnt  every 
job  In  every  place  In  *.meric\  cm  bec.jme 
ai  uir-c>jndltioned  p.iradise  But  we  do  say, 
and  "-a-  !'  most  emphaticallv,  'hat  the  goal 
nf  t.*  is  subcommittee  In  writing  g  )od  leg- 
Islatln  ought  lo  gu.ir.^iuee  thnt  hV.  Jobs  will 
be  s  ,fe  and  not  injurious  ti<  a  w  >rker's 
health  Surely,  v^■lth  but  a  fr.ictlon  of  time 
and  money  we  -p"!!'.!  on  military  and  space 
rt'Ep.u'ch.  we  could  make  some  significant 
brf.ikthrouiihs  m  ♦Inclmg  practical  ways  to 
les.'pn  the  noise,  reduce  the  grea.-y  atmos- 
phere, pur  fy  more  of  the  .lir  ar.d  eliminate 
the  mechanical  d.^ngers  which  millions  of 
w  ir'ctrs  at  'his  very  momen'  experience  at 
their  lob.s  It  would  be  a  greit  mistake,  in 
our  Judgment  t)  a[)pr(>ve  an  c^'cupatlonal 
satetv  and  health  law  which  did  not  contain 
a  po.srlve  -sta'ement  of  n  worker's  right  to 
opMnium  .safety  and  health  on  the  Job,  and 
dirt  i.3t  provide  the  ni.ichlnery  to  accomplish 
this  very  rapidly  It  U  wlMiln  the  grasp  of 
C  >ncress  to  save  tlioiisands  of  Uves  and 
limbs  of  vurker."  iiiti  to  prolong  human  life 
for  'he^e  s.Tme  workers 

T.-e  gi  a!  of  gL->od  leit'fl ''••"n  ought  to  be 
to  achieve  the  best  working  conditions  for 
I'l  w  rkers,  without  anv  If.-,  .iiids  or  buta 
or   "so   far   as   possibles." 


BL.\CKS  RIOT  IN  FLORmA  SCHOOL 
TRANSITION 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  VirMnia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  a.<;k  unanimou5  con.sent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  netv?«tor>'  from  the 
Wa-shington  Post  of  Januan,-  30,  1970. 
headlined  "Blacks  R  ot  in  Florida  School 
Tran-sition." 

There  beins;  no  objection,  the  item  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
Blacks  Riot  in  F^orid.\  School  TRANsmoN 

OATNE.SVILLE,  Ft  A  .  January  29.  -Several 
hundre<l  bla.  k  studen;s  ran  screaming  Into 
the  atrect  from  Lincoln  High  School  today, 
stoning  cars  and  attacking  pa-ssersby  In  ap- 
parent frustration  o'. er  the  closing  of  their 
scl.ool    Police  quelled  Uiem  with  tear  gas. 

At  le.ist  two  persons  were  reported  In- 
jured In  the  outburst  of  '-loicnce  at  the 
school,  due  to  be  closed  after  Friday  under 
the  Supreme  Court's  desegregation  orders. 

Several  cars  were  damaged  and  school  win- 
dows were  sma.shed  One  man.  Identified  as 
Ch.aJlcs  Ti'.nner  was  injured  by  a  brick  that 
smashed  his  windshield.  A  woman  was  re- 
p-orted  dragged  from  her  car  and  beaten. 

After  the  crowd  dispersed,  police  roped  off 
the  area  and  authorities  cancelled  Friday's 
classes 

Lincoln  is  part  of  a  schocl  district  ordered 
hy  the  -■^upr^ine  C  urt  X-o  begin  operating 
totally  desegregated  schools  by  Feb  1.  Under 
school  board  plans,  Lincoln  will  be  closed  and 
Its  students  intcfrrated  with  those  at  Oalnee- 
vUle  High 

The  black  students  of  Lincoln  and  their 
paients  have  bitterly  protested  the  closing. 
In  December,  many  of  them  boycott ?d  the 
EChocl  to  protest  the  cloelng  and  returned 
only  after  a  judge  threatened  to  cite  tiiem 
for  truancy. 


DEMOCRACY  AT  WORK  IN 
COSTA  RICA 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  a  half  million  Costa  Ricans  went 
to  the  polls  yesterday  to  elect  a  new 
President,  two  Vice  Presidents,*  57  Dep- 
uties to  the  unicameral  legislature,  and 
313  municipal  officials.  According  to  im- 
offlcial  returns,  in  a  peaceful  and  order- 
ly transfer  of  power,  Jose  Flgueres  Fer- 
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rer  of  the  National  Liberation  Party  is 
the  victor  over  Mario  Echandi  Jimenez 
of  the  National  Unification  Party.  Mr. 
Flgueres,  63  years  old,  is  a  former  Presi- 
dent and  known  in  Latin  America  as  an 
enemy  of  dictatorships. 

Ccteta  Rica  has  maintained  a  constitu- 
tional form  of  government  since  1889, 
with  the  e.xception  of  two  short  periods 
in  1917  and  1948.  I  believe  this  record, 
compared  to  its  neighbors,  is  one  of 
which  the  Costa  Rican  people  can  be 
rightly  proud.  Unique  in  Latin  America, 
Costa  Rica  spends  a  high  percentage  of 
its  national  budget  on  health  and  edu- 
cation with  over  90  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation being  literate.  Even  more  unique, 
ii  has  no  standing  army. 

As  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Sulwommlttee  on  Western  Hemisphere 
ACfairs,  I  want  to  take  this  opportimity 
to  congratulate  the  new  President,  Mr. 
Flgueres.  and  also  to  express  to  our 
friends  in  Costa  Rica  our  esteem  and 
admiration  for  their  continuing  demo- 
cratic tradition. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  two  articles  describing  the 
preelection  setting  in  Costa  Rica  be  in- 
serted here  into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  From  the  New  Yorlc  Times,  Feb.   1,  1970] 

Costa  Ricans  Go  to  Polls  Today,  Proud  or 

Democratic  Traditions 

(By  Juan  de  Onls) 

San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  January  31. — ^A 
young  Costa  Rlcan  tourist  ofBclal,  recently 
graduated  from  college  In  the  'United  States, 
today  recalled  the  "typical  American"  ques- 
tion about  his  country  that  caused  him  the 
most  chagrin. 

•'It  was  bad  enough  when  Amerlcaufi  asked 
me  If  Costa  Rica  was  an  Island,  or  a  beach 
In  Puerto  Rico."  he  said.  "But  what  really 
used  to  get  me  was  to  be  asked.  'Who  is  your 
strongmsm?'  " 

In  this  little  Central  American  country. 
Just  north  of  Panama,  it  is  a  point  of  na- 
tional pride  that  Costa  Rica  Is  governed  not 
by  a  "strongman."  but  by  officials  elected 
through  what  her  citizens  feel  Is  the  most 
genuine  democratic  procedure  In  Latin 
America. 

About  520,000  Costa  Ricans  are  expected 
to  vole  tomorrow  In  national  elections  for 
President  and  for  a  full  new  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  57  members. 

All  voters  have  been  photographed  and 
fingerprinted.  'Voting  will  be  watched  at  poll- 
ing places  by  officials  ol  the  independent 
Electoral  Tribunal  and  by  party  observers. 
The  procedure  makes  fraudulent  balloting 
difficult. 

n.NAL    RALLIES    CANCELLED 

The  political  campaign  has  been  quite  bit- 
ter. The  two  major  candidates.  Joe*  Flgueres 
Ferrer  of  the  National  Liberation  party  and 
Mario  Echandi  Jimenez  of  the  National  ■Uni- 
fication party,  are  both  former  presidents, 
with  personal  animosities  and  ideological  dif- 
ferences. 

Partisan  passions  expressed  themselves  in 
street  brawls  here  last  week.  The  Electoral 
Tribunal,  which  regulates  all  aspects  of  cam- 
palgivs  and  elections,  decided,  after  the  politi- 
cal disturbances,  to  cancel  the  party  rallies 
that  had  been  scheduled  to  close  the  cam- 
paign thia  week.  The  tribunal's  move  was 
made,  with  the  consent  of  the  major  par- 
ties, to  reduce  the  atmosphere  of  violence. 

The  election  Is  expected  to  be  very  close. 
Five  candidates  are  running  for  the  presi- 
dency. 
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The  voters  can  be  reasonably  certain,  in 
contrast  to  most  Latin-American  cotintries, 
that  whatever  the  result,  there  will  be  no 
military  Intervention — because  this  country 
of  1.6  million  people,  does  not  have  an  army. 
Order  and  security  are  maintained  by  a  na- 
tional police  force  of  2,000  men,  under  the 
Ministry  of  Government.  By  regulation  and 
custom,  the  police  stay  out  of  party  politics. 

CrvIL    WAR   FOUGHT    IN    1948 

In  IMS,  the  Republican  party,  then  in 
power  under  Rafael  Calder6n  Ouardla  tried 
to  annul,  through  its  legislative  majority, 
the  presidential  victory  of  Utlllo  Ulate,  an 
opposition  candidate. 

Mr.  Flgu6res,  then  a  coffee  grower  with  po- 
litical aspirations,  led  an  uprising  with  an 
Irregular  army  of  700  men  supplied  with 
arms  from  Guatemala.  In  a  flve-week  civil 
war,  the  insurgents  defeated  the  then-exist- 
ing Costa  Rlcan  Army  and  other  fighting 
groups  organized  by  the  Communist  party 
in  support  of  Mr.  Calderdn. 

The  successful  revolution  disbanded  the 
army,  created  the  Independent  Electoral  Tri- 
bunal, nationalized  the  banks,  insurance 
companies  and  communications  companies, 
and  set  up  state  ownership  of  electric  power. 
After  18  months,  Mr.  Ulate  was  Installed  as 
president. 

AIMT    CAB   IS   REMINDEB 

Since  1954,  national  political  leadership 
has  alternated  every  four  years,  through  free 
elections,  between  the  National  Liberation 
party  of  Mr.  Plgu6res,  who  was  F»resldent 
from  1954  to  1958,  and  the  major  opposition, 
including  former  Republican  party  leaders 
such  as  Mr.  Echandi,  President  from  1958  to 
1962.  There  are  three  minor  parties. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Sunday  Star, 

Feb,  1,  1970] 

Peacefttl  Election  Expected  fob  Costa  Rican 

President 

(By  Merwln  K.  Slgale) 

San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. — After  a  political 
campaign  noted  more  for  personal  insults 
and  Innuendo  than  for  serious  Issues,  more 
than  half  a  million  Costa  Ricans  will  choose 
a  new  president  today  in  one  of  the  few  Latin 
American  countries  that  still  clings  to  a 
thriving  democratic  tradition. 

Despite  the  proliferation  of  military  re- 
gimes elsewhere  in  the  hemisphere,  the  flow 
of  war  tensions  on  the  Honduras-El  Salvador 
border  and  the  persistence  of  leftist  terror- 
ism in  several  countries,  this  stable  Central 
American  republic  Is  anticipating  a  peaceftil 
and  honest  election  followed  by  a  smooth 
transfer  of  power  on  May  8. 

Two  former  presidents,  Jose  Flgueres  and 
Mario  Echandi,  are  the  front-running  can- 
didates for  a  four-year  term  to  succeed  Pres- 
ident Jose  JoaqtUn  Trejos,  who  is  ineligible 
for  re-election.  There  are  three  other  con- 
tenders, none  of  whom  Is  conceded  a  chance 
for  victory. 

PRAISED    BY    KENNEDY 

Flgueres'  comeback  is  being  watched  with 
interest  In  other  hemisphere  countries.  The 
63-year-old  leader  of  Costa  Rica's  1948  revo- 
lution belonged  to  the  small  group  of  Latin 
American  leaders  known  as  the  "democratic 
left"  who  won  the  admiration  and  praise  of 
President  John  P.  Kennedy,  who  saw  in  them 
a  progressive  alternative  to  Fidel  Castro-style 
upheavals. 

Others  in  the  original  group  have  since 
retired  or  fallen  from  power — Romulo  Betan- 
court  of  Venezuela,  Luis  Mimoz  Marin  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Juan  Bosch  of  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Bosch  now  espouses  "dictatorship 
with  popular  s'lpport."  Eduardo  Prel  of  Chile, 
cast  in  the  "democratic  left"  mold,  completes 
a  presidential  term  this  year. 

Flgueres  beaded  the  revolutionary  Junta 
for  18  months  in  1948-49,  served  as  elected 
president  from  1953-68  and  now  Is  again  the 


candidate  of  the  National  Liberation  party 
which  he  founded. 

MODIFIED    COALITION 

Echandi,  a  lawyer  with  cattle  and  dairy 
interests,  was  president  from  1958-62  and 
carries  the  banner  of  the  National  Unification 
party,  a  modified  version  of  the  conservative 
coalition  that  carried  Trejos  to  the  presi- 
dency four  years  ago. 

Although  a  Communist  threat  is  not  visible 
in  Costa  Rica,  a  conservative-minded  nation 
of  1.7  million  persons  in  an  area  half  the  size 
of  Virginia,  communism  was  a  lively  cam- 
paign issue  and  the  focus  for  much  of  the 
invective  that  passed  between  the  camps  of 
Flgueres  and  Echandi. 

Flgueres  fought  off  a  Marxist  label  pinned 
on  him  by  Echandi  forces  and  stressed  his 
anti-Communist  record. 

But  verbal  attacks,  not  a  new  phenomenon 
here,  were  accompanied  in  the  campaign's 
closing  weeks  by  an  uncommon  outbreak 
of  mayhem,  though  it  was  mild  by  usual 
Latin  American  standards  and  free  of 
fatalities. 

Street  fights  between  flag-waving  political 
groups  in  downtown  San  Jose  heightened 
tensions,  brought  police  intervention  with 
tear  gas  and  prompted  the  cancellation  of  all 
rallies  and  parades  scheduled  for  the  closing 
days  of  the  campaign. 

FLEA   FOR   CALM 

Election  officials  and  political  leaders  ap- 
pealed for  calm  through  election  day.  The 
civil  guard  and  police  forces,  totaling  about 
5,000  men,  were  ordered  on  routine  standby 
alert  for  the  balloting. 

The  country  has  no  army  and  is  unique 
in  Latin  America  in  that  respect. 

The  other  candidates  for  leadership  of  this 
banana  and  coffee  exporting  country  are 
VirglUo  Calvo  of  the  Third  Front,  a  splinter 
group  from  the  current  government  coali- 
tion; Jorge  Monge  of  the  Christian  Demo- 
cratic party,  which  is  entering  its  flrst  elec- 
tion, and  Llsimaco  Leiva  of  the  Socialist 
Action  i>arty. 

Socialist  Action  is  the  vehicle  through 
which  the  Communists  are  participating  in 
a  Costa  Rican  election  for  the  first  time 
since  1962.  The  Communist  party  as  such 
has  been  outlawed  since  1948. 

Communists  are  thought  likely  to  win  two 
or  three  of  the  57  legislative  assembly  seats 
to  be  contested  today. 

No  party  Is  expected  to  win  a  majority  of 
assembly  seats  because  of  expected  ballot 
splitting.  But  t>arring  a  surprise  showing  by 
the  fledgling  Christian  Democrats,  either 
Flgueres  or  Echandi  should  manage  to  win 
with  the  minlmiun  40  percent  of  the  presi- 
dential votes  needed  to  avoid  a  runoff  elec- 
tion. 

TRADE  WITH   EAST  EUROPE 

Whichever  man  wins,  no  change  Is  fore- 
seen in  Costa  Rica's  pro-U.S.  policies.  But 
Flgrueres  would  likely  seek  trade  ties  with 
Eastern  Europe  and  give  stronger  support  to 
the  Central  American  common  market. 

In  domestic  policies,  Echandi  stresses  pri- 
vate initiative  while  Flgueres  advocates 
broader  government  programs  to  help  the 
nation's  "forgotten  third" — ^the  rural  poor 
who  form  the  base  of  his  party's  supjxct. 
Both  men  are  friendly  to  fwelgn  private 
Investments. 

Except  for  hom-blowlng  automobiles  that 
raced  through  San  Jose  streets  into  the  wee 
hours  with  party  banners  flying,  campaign- 
ing in  the  final  days  was  limited  to  a  propa- 
ganda blitz  through  the  newspapers,  radio 
and  television. 

A  newspaper  reported  thousands  of  entries 
in  Its  guess-the-outcome  contest.  But  public 
enthusiasm  is  dimmed  by  some  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  nominees  and  revulsion  at  the 
candidates'  invective. 

Voting  is  comptilsory  for  everyone  20  or 
over.  The  1966  turnout  was  81.4  percent  but 
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U  expect^^l  to  drop  ihls  time,  though  the 
Supreme  EU-ctorai  Tribunal  U  ir>lii«  to  curb 
abitentiCiiis  bv  warning  ^i  possible  i'.ne  ic 
arreoi.  pl'Oa  job  svispenslon  tor  public  em- 
ployees. 

CONCLUSION  OK  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Trif  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  busines.-.?  If  not  iiiorr.- 
ini<  bu5-.:ic3.- 1.-  closed 


VRB\S  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 
ASSISTANCE  .\CT  Of    1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prt-sideui,  I  ask 
i.nar.imou-  rcu.-ent  tliat  the  untinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title 

The  Bill  Clerk  A  bill  S  3154'  to 
provide  long-term  financing  for  ex- 
panded uroan  pubhc  transportauon  pro- 
grams, and  tor  other  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFI-'ICER  Is  tnere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana' 

Tiiere  bfine  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  t„  consider  the  bill 

Mr  WILLIAMS  ot  New  Jer.<;ey  ob- 
tained the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pres':rient  wUl 
the  Senato.  yield,  wuhout  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  I  yield. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD     Mr.    President     I 
supgest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  cleric 
•.vtll  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.   WILLLAMS   of   NtW   Jersey    Mr. 

Presidei'.t.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 

the    order     for     the    quorum     call     be 

rescinded  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President.  S  3154.  the  proposed  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1969.  contains  comprehen.-^ive  amend- 
ments to  the  original  Mass  Transit  Act 
passed  bv  this  body  in  1964.  Under  this 
ieei5lation  the  Federal  Government  will 
for  the  first  time  be  able  to  make  major 
long-term  commitments  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  transit  systems  and  for 
the  uns;radir>g  o!  existing  sy.^tems.  Cities, 
States,  and  municipalities  vviil  at  lonK 
last  be  able  to  plan  major  r'^iovation.-.  m 
their  transit  systems  with  a  firm  guar- 
antee that  the  Federal  share  of  the  total 
C05ts  will  be  forthcominp. 

The  only  purpo.se  of  this  leirlslation  is 
to  assure  all  of  our  Nation's  citizens  ade- 
quate urban  mass  transportation.  At  the 
-ran.  of  this  century  four  u^t  of  every  10 
Americans  lived  in  urban  areas  By  1960 
xhM  figure  ha^i  n.-en  to  .seven  out  of  10 
and  by  the  year  2000.  90  percent  of  all 
Americans  will  be  living  In  urban  areas. 
Obviously,  transit  systems  created  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  early  190O's 
cannot  meet  the  needs  of  today's  urban 
society. 

Unfortunately,  ctovemfiental  nl.nn- 
ning  and  monetary  afsistance  has  not 
been  adequate  in  meet.ng  thp  tran.s;t 
need  of  this  freat  n-rajority  of  our  citi- 
zens Currently  we  rre  s  )endin'4  S37  if 
Federal  money   for   highways   for   each 


SI  spent  on  m.iss  transportation.  $36  bil- 
lion has  been  spfnt  on  highways  as  com- 
pared to  S795  million  for  urban  ma^s 
transit.  This  unbalance  in  Federal  spend- 
ing sliould  and  must  be  corrected. 

METHOD    or    FINANCING 

On  January  5,  1969.  President  Nixons 
Task  Force  on  Transportation,  made 
up  of  distinguished  citizens  from  many 
•Aalksof  life,  stated: 

Public  mass  transporutioii  must  be  guar- 
ai.teed  a  suslauied  suurci-  of  Iuucl:>  aud  sup- 
port lor  pl.innmg.  research,  and  UnplemeMa- 
tlun 

The  legislation  before  us  today  would 
cany  cut  li.ut  recommendation  and  has 
the  wholehearted  support  of  the  admin- 
istration. This  bill  would  provide  a  Fed- 
eral commitment  to  spend  $10  billion  for 
the  Improvement  of  urban  mass  trans- 
portation o\er  the  next  12  years.  $3.1 
billion  of  this  amount  is  .specifically  au- 
thorized for  obli  nation  by  means  of  con- 
tract autnonty  durmn  tiie  first  5  years 
01  tiie  program  Of  utmost  importance  is 
tlie  fact  that  immediately  upon  enact- 
ment all  of  the  $3  1  billion  us  available  for 
obligation  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary- of  TransporUtion  In  this  manner 
the  long-term  Federal  commitment 
which  our  States  and  cities  must  have 
in  ordtr  'o  embark  u\)on  the  construction 
of  new  and  imoroved  ma.ss  transporta- 
tion facilities  will  for  tlie  first  time  be- 
ci  me  a\  ailable. 

To  insure  the  e\t)enditure  of  the  $3  1 
billion  obligation  In  a  well-planned  and 
orderlv  manner  and  to  provide  Appro- 
priations Commatee  rtvifW  the  bill  con- 
tains a  vear-by-year  expenditure  sched- 
ule for  the  liquidation  of  contractual 
obligations  incurred  In  addition  the  Sec- 
retary is  required  to  report  to  the  Con- 
gress each  year  on  the  status  of  tlie 
program. 

Appropnauons  to  liquidate  the  obliga- 
tions incurred  would  be  authorized  for 
fiscal  vear  1971  in  tiie  amount  of  $80 
million  Tlus  figure  would  be  progre.-,- 
>:\elv  increa.:ed  on  a  yearly  ba:>is  to  an 
aggregate  of  S310  million,  $710  million 
and  $1  26  billion,  reaching  $1  86  billion 
at  tlie  end  of  fi.^-al  >car  L>75  Thereafter. 
expenditures  could  rot  exceed  the  ag- 
gregate figure  of  $3  1  billion 

Some  niight  question  the  relatively 
.small  expenditures  during  the  initial 
years.  However,  experience  shows  that 
actual  exiJenditures  under  programs  of 
this  nature  are  fairly  small  m  the  first 
%ear  or  two  a-s  c.Lies  and  States  begin  to 
eT!.bark  en  new  projecUs 

In  ordtr  to  meet  the  Federal  commit- 
ment oi  -Sll'  billion  contained  in  l!us  leg- 
i-Klion,  the  Setretarv  i.s  required  to 
submif  nuthori/ation  requests  to  the  Con- 
gre>s  not  later  than  Februarv  1  l!)7:i  for 
fiscal  years  197P  and  1977.  Subsequent 
rcque.-*.-*  arc  to  be  made  every  2  vear-.  p.ot 
later  than  February  1  for  the  following  il 
fi.-sca;  \e.tr  period.^  In  addition  \u  mcei.i;-; 
r.i'.t'  ttderai  c  mmilmcnt  tc  urijon  ina.^i 
tran.  portation  of  not  less  than  SIO  bil- 
lion over  the  n^xt  \2  vear«.  ttie.se  rttiue  t; 
V  "uld  also  ir-^ure  lone-term  Federal 
funding  by  kcepint!  the  program  on  a 
continuini  5-year  basis. 

Concurrently  with  the  additional  au- 
thorization requests,  recommends  tr'ii^ 
mu^t  be  submitted  for  any  necessary  ad- 


justments in  the  schedule  of  appropria- 
tions for  liqiudation  of  contractual 
obligations  should  they  prove  tc  be  in- 
adequate m  meeting  the  needs  of  our 
cities.  Such  adjustment.-,  would  be  subject 
to  Appropriations  Committee  review 

Some  might  ask  the  qu>stion.  why  is  a 
3-year  contractual  coinmitinent  of  Fed- 
eral funds  so  essential?  The  an.swcr  is 
local  governments  have  no  regular  user 
tax  available  to  raise  matching  funds  for 
a  federally  financed  transit  program. 
Fare  box  revenue  caiuiot  be  used;  it  is 
needed  tc  operate  already  financially 
stiained  trai-'^it  systems.  Therefore,  local 
matching  funds  must  be  borrowed  But 
bond  ir.oney  a. id  o'her  means  of  l^n.:- 
tcini  financing  cannot  lx>  raised  fo.-  a 
project  that  n.ay  falter  for  lack  of  co;;- 
tlnulng  Federal  support.  A  fluctuating 
Federal  contribution,  subi-ct  to  the  un- 
certalniics  of  annual  appropriations  can- 
not be  used  efliciently 

The  long-term  program  of  financial 
a^slsunce  which  tl.is  bill  w^uld  author- 
ize is  nect  ssary  if  we  wish  to  meet  tli-^ 
mass  transportation  net  ds  of  State  and 
local  bodies  Thii  need  must  be  met  over 
a  pei-lod  of  time— in  manv  instances  up 
to  5  years — which  is  sufficient  to  ac- 
comphsh  the  planning,  decisionmaking, 
and  financing  arranpeiments  necessaiy 
for  the  orderly  development  of  urbun 
mass  tran.sportation  systems. 

ADVANCE    ACQUISITION    OF    REAL    TROriRTT 

Acquisition  of  real  property  in  advance 
of  construction  has  become  Increasingly 
Important  as  urban  land  Increases  In 
price.  Where  there  Is  public  knowledge 
of  plarmed  mass  transit  systems  requir- 
ing land  acquisition,  speculators  may  ac- 
quire possession  of  the  tracts  and  be  In 
a  position  to  make  wmdfall  profits.  This 
is  especially  true  when  vacant  land  in 
urban  areas,  offering  the  greatest  econ- 
omy and  least  displacement  Is  Involved. 
If  this  land  can  be  acquired  In  advance, 
by  the  municipality  and  reserved  for 
mass  transportation  great  sa\'lnKs  in 
both  time  and  money  may  be  achieved. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  timely  acqui- 
sition of  real  property  this  bill  would 
provide  a  new  pro^'ram  of  maximum  10- 
year  loans  to  States  and  local  bodies. 
Federal  loans  would  be  authorized  for 
the  acquisition  of  property  which  is  rea- 
sonably expected  to  be  used  for  urban 
mass  transportation  purposes.  In  addi- 
tion to  land  acquisition  these  loans  could 
include  the  net  cost  of  property  manage- 
ment and  relocation 

Real  property  acquired  in  this  man- 
ner would  be  for  riu'hts-nf-way.  station 
sites,  and  related  punx>ses  including  ter- 
minals and  other  buildings,  i->arkina  lots 
and  acoe.-^s  roads  If  it  were  later  deter- 
mned  that  the  property  i.s  not  to  be  n.<^ed 
for  mass  transit  purpose;^  the  Federal 
Cto\  ernment  and  the  State  or  local  public 
body  would  share  on  a  2-to-l  basis  in 
any  increase  in  value.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  not  be  requi'-ed  to  .share 
in  any  losses 

STATS    UMITATION 

Atlanta.  Baltimore.  Los  Aneeles.  Pitts- 
burgh. Miami,  Mmncapolis-St  Paul,  and 
Seattle  have  either  decided  upon  or  are 
considering  new  transit  systems.  In  ad- 
dition, Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Phil- 
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adelphla  and  New  York  as  weU  as  other  sent  that  a  chart  showing  the  1970-79  There  being  no  objecUon,  the  chart 
ciUes  are  planning  major  extensions  of  capital  requirements  for  rapid  transit  was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
existing  systems.  I  ask  unanimous  con-    be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,    as  follows: 

I         1970  79  CAPITAL  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  RAPID  TRANSIT  INDUSTRY  -PRELIMINARY  SUMMARY 

(Dollar  amounts  in  millionsl 


Existing  rapid  transit 


Lusting  cotnmuter  railroads 


City  and  operating  agency 


Cost  for  modernizing 
existing  plant 


Cost  for  new  rapid 
transit  facilities 


Data  on  ns *  facilities      Rolling  stock  requirements 


1970-74      1975-79 


Total      1970  74      1975-79 


ToUl 


Num- 

tier  of 

new 

lines 


Miles 


Num- 
ber ol 
sta- 
tioni 


Re- 
place- 
ment 

cars 


New 
cars 


Total 


Masac(>usetts  Bay  Tianipcitation  Authority.  Boston      Jl*7 

New  Yorli  City  Transit  Authority — -. 600 

New  York  Conmtlei  Railroad      319 

Southeastern  Perin^ylvaiiia  Transpoitation  Authority  |0 

Southeattem  Pennsylvania  Transportation  Authority  Commuter  Railroad...  89 

Cleveland  Transit  System       11 

Chicago  Transit  Authcfity .--- - 342 

Delaware  River  Foil  AulfiCiitv,  South  Jersey     .  .   -      -. 3 

New  leisey  Decartment  ol  transportation  Commuter  Railroad 325 

Port  Author  it)  Trans- Hudson  Corp -.- 70 

bay  Area  Rapid  Traniil  District - 

Total,  commuter  railroad  --- 

Tctal  rapid  transit - -- 


$500,0 
138.0 

■""9.2' 

35.0 

695.0 


31.0 


JI4; 


200 

457 

60 

98 

46 

1.C37 

3 

325 

101 

■"800" 
2,594 


$471.0 

600.0 

105.0 

156.0 

79  4 

200  t, 

1,142.0 

61.0 


$166. 

700. 
240. 

30. 
3. 

35. 


59.0 


i637.0 

,  300.  0 

345.0 

18.7 

83.0 

235.0 

,142.0 

12L.  0 


4 

12 

3 

3 


34.5 

52.8 
12.0 
14.1 


29 

4C 
2 
18 


20.0 
74.0 
66.0 


18  20 
....... 


170 
1,600 
725 
100 
175 
70 
970 

■456" 


246 

40'J 
260 
125 

28 
100 
40C 

80 


416 

2,000 
985 
225 

203 

170 

1,370 

80 

450 


400.  0      I,  375.  0 
;.;.   -.    5,'396.6" 


,775.0 
428.0 


155.0. 


800 


800 


ToUi 


3.474  5.824.0 


PROPOSED  RAPID  TRANSIT  OPERATIONS 


Washington  (Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority *^'«tn 

Seattle  ■^"- " 


100.0 
609.0 


SouUietn  California  Rapid  Transit  District - -  *335.  0    J2. 179.  0 

Wetropolitian  Transportation  Authority.  Baltimore 6UU  U      1 

Vetropolitan  Atlanta  Rapia  Transit  Authority,  Atlanta 135.0 

Poll  Authorili  of  Allegheny  County.  Pittsburgh --- -  229.  0     .. 

Metropolitan  Transportation  Authority,  Miami - 

Twin  Cities  Area  Metropolitan  Transit  Commission - 


53.0 


2.514.0 

1,700.0 

744.0 

229.0 

340.0 

53.0 


8  97.2 
47  . 
6 
5 
2 
3 
4 


86 


811 


811 


89.4 
71.0 

30.0 
29.0 
24  0 


67 
63 

32 
22 


756 

756 

120 

•  120 

130 

30 

175 

175 

8,410.0 


Total . 

Grand  total ~ I'.^OS.O 


1 1st  phase  only. 

^  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  These 

X  cities,  which  include  almost  all  of  our 

larger  metropolitan  areas,  will  certainly 
require  a  larger  share  of  the  money  au- 
thorized under  the  proposed  legislation 
than  vMll  smaller  municipalities  where 
the  transit  piotJem  is  not  nearly  as 
acute. 

Under  current  law,  grants  for  proj- 
ects in  any  one  State  may  not  exceed  in 
ihe  aggregate  12 '2  percent  of  the 
amount  of  funds  authorized  to  be  obli- 
gated. In  addition,  there  is  a  discretion- 
ary fund  of  $12.5  million  to  be  used  in 
States  which  receive  grants  in  excess 
of  the  statutory  ceiling.  In  view  of  the 
need  for  a  massive  Federal  commitment 
for  long-ranye  programs  where  new 
avsteni.s  are  to  b*'  built,  this  bill  would 
increase  the  discretionary  fund  to  15 
percent  of  the  amount  of  authorized 
contractual  obligations. 

The  open  spaces  and  natural  beauties 
of  States  such  as  Wisconsin  are  the 
envy  of  all.  but  these  fortunate  areas  do 
not  have  the  need  for  urban  mass  trans- 
portation funds  equal  to  that  of  New 
York.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Illi- 
nois, or  California. 

Having  said  that,  I  must  stress,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  not  the  committee's  intent 
to  make  urban  mass  transportation  as- 
sistance solely  a  big  city  program.  The 
committee  intends  to  keep  the  use  of  the 
discretionai-y  fimd  under  close  surveil- 
lance so  that  a  disproportionate  amount 
does  not  go  to  any  one  State. 

I  know  that  the  first  and  loudest 
objection  to  this  bill  will  be,  "Should 


automobile  owners  and  dairy  f aimers 
pay  for  mass  transportation?  Their 
money  should  go  for  highways  and  farm 
programs,  not  buses  and  trains."  The 
answer  to  that  is  simple:  We  are  all  in 
the  same  traflBc  jam  together  and  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  get  out  of  it 
together.  This  is  truly  a  situation  in 
which  whatever  helps  one.  helps  the 
other.  Furthermore,  it  is  the  smalltown 
public  transportation  systems  that  are  in 
the  greatest  danger  of  complete  collapse. 
For  example,  of  the  258  transit  systems 
abandoned  since  1954,  206  served  com- 
munities of  less  than  50.000  population. 
Currently,  transit  systems  in  all  commu- 
nities of  this  size  carry  181  million  pas- 
sengers. Without  adequate  Federal  aid, 
citizens  in  these  areas  could  be  left  with- 
out any  means  of  public  transportation. 

Last  year  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  held  7  days  of  extensive 
hearings  on  this  legislation.  During  those 
hearings  the  widespread  support  and  the 
absolute  necessity  of  having  a  long-term 
Federal  commitmient  for  mass  trans- 
portation became  abundantly  clear;  and, 
during  that  time  the  merits  of  this  leg- 
islation became  equally  apparent. 

Support  for  this  bill  is  trtily  bipartisan 
in  nature.  It  comes  not  only  from  the 
heavily  urban  States  where  the  need  is 
obvious,  but  from  our  rural  States  as 
well.  It  comes  from  every  geographical 
area  of  our  coimtry.  Among  the  sponsors 
of  this  legislation  are  the  chairman  of 
our  committee,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman>  ;  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  the 


senior  Senator  from  Utah  'Mr.  Ben- 
nett); the  jimior  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  ;  the  Junior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings>  ;  the  jim- 
ior Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
McIntyre);  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  ;  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie  > ;  the  Jim- 
ior Senator  from  Iowa  '  Mr.  Hughes  ' ; 
the  senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph")  ;  as  well  as  Senators 
from  our  more  heavily  populated  States. 
All  recognize  the  urgent  reed  to  solve 
our  Nation's  mass  transit  problems. 

This  bill  is  also  supported  by  Cxovemor 
Rockefeller,  of  New  York;  Governor 
Reagan,  of  California;  Governor  Kirk,  of 
Florida;  Governor  Moore,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia ;  Governor  Ellington,  of  Tennessee ; 
and  Governor  Mandel.  of  Maryland. 

Perhaps  the  proposed  legislation  might 
more  appropriately  be  described  as  non- 
partisan rather  than  bipartisan.  It  is 
endorsed  by  the  National  Governors  Con- 
ference, the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors — 
League  of  Cities,  the  .American  Transit 
Association,  the  Institute  for  Rapid 
Transit,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States. 

This  bill  -will  aid  all  segments  cf  our 
population.  All  com.muters  do  not  live  in 
Scarsdale  and  work  en  Wall  Street.  Fifty 
to  eighty  percent  of  transit  riders  in  most 
large  cities  have  a  family  income  of  under 
.«4,000.  As  industry  and  business  move  to 
the  suburbs,  the  tragic  isolation  of  the 
inner  city  ghetto  is  increased.  Here  is  the 
most  pressing  need  for  low-cost,  efficient 
mass  transit  systems  to  take  people  to 
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the  jobi  they  so  desperately  demand  An 
increase  in  transit  fares  or  a  curtailment 
of  sei-vice  works  undue  hardships  on 
tliese  citizens 

Money  spent  to  train  a  man  for  a  job 
\Kh;cii  he  cannot  reach  unless  he  owns 
3  car,  IS  money  thrown  down  the  drain 
Foitv-j-.\  percent  of  those  people  who 
ear:-,  les*  than  S3.000  a  year  own  no  car 
at  all.  The  connection  between  jobs  and 
t:an5po:tation  has  dramatically  been 
show:,  in  ihe  Watts  area  of  Los  Ange- 
lf'^;  there  a  demonstration  program  pro- 
vided direct  bus  transportation  for  resi- 
dents to  jobs  in  other  parts  of  the  city: 
!  idership  increased  In  3  months  from  800 
to  2  800  daily  These  new  riders  were  on 
their  way  to  work.  So  good  transit  sys- 
tem-- are  a  vital  part  of  the  war  on  pov- 
trtv   They  benefit  all  of  our  citizens. 

For  the  elderly  who  either  cannot  af- 
ford cars  or  who  are  unable  to  drive, 
improved  mass  transit  may  well  be  Lhelr 
link  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  can 
represent  the  diflference  between  lonely 
days  at  home  or  happy  days  of  com- 
munity involvement. 

Improved  mass  transit  will  also  assist 
busmess  by  cutting  the  spiraling  costs 
which  stem  from  the  time  trucks  and 
delivei-y  vehicles  lose  in  traffic  jams. 
These  savings  can  be  passed  on  to  con- 
sumers who  no  longer  will  have  to  un- 
derwrite the  built-m  charge  of  traffic 
coneestion 

Not  the  least  of  the  benefits  of  this 
legislation  would  be  the  reduction  of  air 
pollution  caused  by  motor  vehicle  ex- 
hausts. 

The  bill  will  help  in  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  cities  and  Slates  by  operUng 
reasonable  means  of  access  between 
homes  and  jobs  And  it  will  help  end  the 
strangulation  which  each  year  constricts 
more  tightly  around  our  urban  centers. 

Mr  President,  this  bill  is  a  major  step 
forward  m  meeting  our  Nation's  transit 
needs  With  this  legislation,  we  will  have 
the  funds  and  guaranteed  Federal  com- 
mitment that  will  enable  us  to  move  for- 
ward and  aid  all  of  our  Nations  citizens 
Mr  TOWER  Mr  President.  I  should 
like  to  complunent  the  disUnguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  'Mr.  Wil- 
Li.'kMS'  for  the  way  he  has  presented  the 
bill  to  the  Senate  today.  I  think  it  Is  a 
bill  that  1.5.  of  great  significance  and  rep- 
resents a  great  deal  of  work  on  the  part 
of  m.any  people 

Because  all  Senators  have  the  commit- 
tee report  on  their  desks,  I  am  not  going 
to  take  the  time  to  go  mto  all  the  deUils 
of  the  legislation.  That,  of  course,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jer:^y  has  done  so 
well  himself 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senate  Is  aware  it 
represents  the  first  major  eflort  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  deteriorating  trans- 
portation in  our  Nation's  cities.  Up  until 
now.  we  have  had  studies,  demonstration 
projects,  and  piecemeal  grant-in-aid 
programs  With  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
we  will  have  a  massive  Federal  commit- 
ment to  move  ahead  on  this  i>roblem 

I  am  sure  that  Senators  are  all  aware 
of  the  longtime  interest  and  activity 
in  this  field  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  'Mr  Williams >.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year,  he  had  his  own  pro- 
gram which  he  urged  the  committee  to 


adopt  While  I  have  Ions  been  Interested 
in  the  problem,  I  have  not  shared  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  s  enthusiasm 
for  the  vanous  proposals  that  have  come 
along  over  the  years,  and  my  skepticism 
about  their  effectiveness  has  caused  me 
to  vote  against  them  in  the  pest  How- 
ever, the  depth  of  study  ttivcn  the  prob- 
lem by  President  Nixon  and  his  Secre- 
tary of  Traa.spoitation,  John  A  Volpe, 
prior  to  the  submission  of  a  Presidential 
message  and  draft  legislation  last  sum- 
mer, convinced  me  that  we  now  had  a 
proposal  worthy  of  support. 

The  bill  which  we  have  bt-fore  us  to- 
day is  neither  tlie  original  Williams  pro- 
posal nor  the  original  administration 
proposal.  It  IS  a  good  compromise  They 
say  that  legislation  is.  Indeed,  the  art 
of  the  possible.  It  is  a  workable  com- 
promise between  the  two  and  represents 
the  results  of  many  hours  of  work  and 
not  only  on  the  staff  level  Senator  Wil- 
liams and  I  met  personally  with  Secre- 
tary Volpe  to  discuss  the  vanous  Issues, 
and  the  Secretary  has  taken  the  lead 
within  i!)e  administration  m  obtaining 
the  required  clearances  for  the  changes 
we  suggested  I  am  happy  to  say  Uiat  the 
result  IS  a  piece  of  leguslation  which  not 
only  Senator  WILLI.^Ms  and  the  adminis- 
tration both  can  support  but,  more  im- 
portantly, a  piece  of  legislation  which  will 
get  the  job  done. 

It  is  because  of  this  background  that  I 
intend  to  oppose  substantive  amend- 
ments to  t'.ie  committee  bill.  I  know  of  no 
issues  to  be  raLsed  here  on  the  floor  which 
were  not  raised  and  duscusscd  tlujroughly 
in  committee  There  were  no  close  votes 
on  these  issues;  the  committee  developed 
a  very  strong  consensus  for  the  legisla- 
tion before  us.  This  was  true  in  subcom- 
mittee as  well. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  urge  rapid 
approval  of  this  legislation.  It  has  the 
overwhelming  support  of  the  majority 
members  of  the  Banking  Committee.  It 
has  the  support  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration. To  my  fellow  Republicans,  I 
would  point  out  that  It  is  one  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  10  pieces  of  must  domestic 
legislation.  The  sooner  we  get  it  on  the 
books,  the  sooner  we  can  proceed  with 
the  job  of  revi\ing  public  transportation 
in  our  Nation's  cities — Uierefore  bang- 
ing transportation  to  those  who  cannot 
afford  or  who  cannot  drive  an  automo- 
bile. I  iiope  that  Uie  Senate  will  act 
speedily  and  without  adding  crippling 
amendments  to  tlus  legislation  which,  I 
have  emphasized,  is  the  product  of  a 
compromise  I  think  it  represents  the 
best  tlunking  of  everjone  who  has  been 
mterfsted  m  this  matter.  I  tliink  it  is  a 
\er\-  good  bill  m  its  present  form,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  it  will  not  be  delayed  by 
a  number  of  substantive  amendments  to 
ctiance  its  character. 

Mr    WILLIAMS  of  New   Jersey    Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Texas 
yield'' 

Mr  TOWER  I  yield 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  I  want 
to  say  that  the  Senator  from  Texas  and 
I  did  not  begin  work  on  tliis  bill  from  a 
position  of  being  poles  apart,  but  we  cer- 
tainly did  approach  the  development  of 
this  legislation  with  significantly  differ- 
ent views  It  has  been  a  long  but  person- 
ally rewardmg  experience  to  work  with 


the  Senator  from  Texas  to  reach  the 
compromise  that  has  such  a  broad 
measure  of  support  across  the  country 
from  i>eople  whose  daily  lives  are  deeply 
Involved  In  transportation. 

We  have  had,  as  I  recall  It.  a  unanim- 
ity of  view  and  a  unanimous  accept- 
ance of  the  compromise  which  Is  repre- 
sented by  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  very  much  grati- 
fied that  we  were  able  to  put  the  bill  to- 
gether. I  have  worked  with  the  distln- 
gulslied  Senator  from  New  Jersey  over 
the  years  about  as  much  as  I  have  with 
any  other  Senator  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  aisle,  and  he  has  always  been  a 
very  pleasant  gentleman  to  work  with. 
He  has  been  a  man  of  his  word.  He  has 
been  a  man  I  have  always  been  able  to 
disagree  with  agreeably  on  occasion.  His 
spirit  of  wanting  to  get  the  job  done,  and 
subordinating  any  temputlon  to  play 
politics  with  the  Issues,  has  been  a  sin- 
gular act  of  statesmanship. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  compromise 
will  be  accepted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,   will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield 
Mr.  PERCY  Mr.  President.  I  commend 
the  bipartisan  spirit  m  which  the  bill  is 
being  Introduced. 

Mr  President.  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
3154  to  fund  the  urban  mass  transpor- 
tation program  of  which  I  am  pleased  to 
be  a  cosponsor.  The  development  of  ur- 
ban mass  transporUtlon  is  essential  to 
the  survival  of  urban  living.  Eighty  per- 
cent of  our  200  million  population  now 
live  in  urban  areas.  By  the  year  2000,  It  Is 
estimated  that  90  percent  of  a  300  mil- 
lion population  will  be  living  In  these 
areas.  Under  the  present  state  of  mass 
transit,  our  roads  are  jammed,  our  air 
is  polluted,  our  noise  level  straining  our 
endurance 

Jobs  exist  in  the  midst  of  unemploy- 
ment because  public  transportation  Is 
not  available  to  link  employees  with  em- 
ployers Business  In  central  city  areas 
are  closing  up  shop  while  more  fortu- 
nate competitors  are  springing  up  In  sub- 
urban shopping  centers — again  because 
of  transportation  problems  as  well  as 
changing  living  patterns  caused  In  part 
by  transit  decay. 

The  state  of  public  transportation.  In 
fact,  significantly  affects  every  aspect  of 
environmental,  social,  and  economic  de- 
velopment. Our  failure  to  recognize  this 
fact  and  to  respond  accordingly  has  ma- 
terially contributed  to  the  deterioration 
of  our  cities. 

Urban  transit  lines  have  declined  sig- 
nificantly. In  1950.  there  were  1.400  such 
companies  operating  87.000  vehicles.  To- 
day, there  were  less  than  1.100  companies 
operating  approximately  60.000  vehicles. 
At  the  same  time,  the  city  streets  have 
become  clogged.  In  1950.  40  mUlion  cars 
were  registered;  today,  there  are  over 
80  million  automobiles  on  the  road.  The 
operating  income  of  mass  transit  sys- 
tems has  declined  seriously  which  has 
further  contributed  to  the  deterioration 
of  public  conveyances.  In  keeping  with 
a  decline  in  the  number  of  revenue  pas- 
sengers carried,  from  13.8  to  6.6  billion 
during  the  past  two  decades,  operating 
income  declined  from  an  annual  profit 
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of  $66  million  to  an  annual  deficit  of 
$160  million. 

The  city  of  Chicago  Is  today  facing 
a  crisis  in  the  public  transportation  sys- 
tem. Uriless  help  is  soon  forthcoming, 
the  Chicago  Transit  Authority  will  be 
forced  to  raise  fares  to  50  cents,  the 
highest  in  the  country  along  with  Kansas 
City.  This  of  course  would  be  a  tragedy 
to  the  many  lower  income  individuals 
who  are  dependent  on  public  transpor- 
tation for  employment  and  shopping. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  all  citizens  of  Chi- 
cago who  will  suffer  the  effects  of  in- 
creased pollution  and  jammed  streets 
as  those  able  to  do  so  are  forced  over  to 
auto  transportation.  And,  it  is  unfair 
to  the  portion  of  the  business  commu- 
nity which  is  primarily  dependent  upon 
serving  customers  using  mass  transpor- 
tation. 

The  city  of  Chicago  and  other  transit 
•systems  in  HKnois  have  been  helped 
imder  existing  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion authority.  Attached  Is  an  analysis 
of  such  project  assistance.  The  legisla- 
tion before  us  should  also  contribute 
significantly  to  the  improvement  of  pub- 
lic transportation  in  these  commimltles. 
The  bill  authorizes  the  obligation  of 
S3.1  billion  over  the  next  6  or  more  years 
for  this  purpose.  But,  this  will  not  meet 
the  immediate  needs  of  Chicago  and 
cities  In  similar  financial  difficulties. 

In  consequence,  I  plan  to  Introduce  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  before  us  to  pro- 
vide Immediate  financial  relief  for  com- 
munities facing  dire  financial  problems. 
My  amendment  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  purchase  existing 
capital  equipment  financial  obligations 
of  a  transit  system  if  it  faces  the  threat 
of  bankruptcy  or  if.  through  the  finan- 
cial necessity  to  raise  fares,  the  welfare  of 
those  most  dependent  upon  the  transit 
system  will  be  seriously  jeopardized.  I 
recognize  that  the  provision  of  direct 
operating  subsidies  would  also  directly 
assist  the  CTA  in  maintaining  Its  present 
fare  structure.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  give  close  attention  to  this 
idea  this  sessior.  of  Congress.  I  recog- 
nize, however,  that  the  floor  Is  not  the 
place  to  legislate  such  a  major  provision. 
In  consequence.  I  am  offering  a  much 
more  moderate  proposal  at  this  time  to 
save  the  present  fare. 

The  CTA  Is  faced  with  Immediate  need 
to  meet  interest  payments  on  approxi- 
mately $60  million  of  financial  obliga- 
tions, to  cover  depreciation  amount  re- 
quirements, and  to  pay  off  such  obliga- 
tions through  farebox  revenues  wrlthin 
the  next  few  years.  But,  existing  reve- 
nues Is  not  adequate  to  discharge  these 
obligations — leading  to  the  alternative  of 
raising  fares.  This  is  not  a  desirable  al- 
ternative, however,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
listed  above.  By  driving  more  persons  off 
the  system.  It  will  also  further  impair 
its  ability  to  discharge  future  obliga- 
tions. 

The  CTA  faces  a  deficit  In  1970  of 
about  $22  million.  By  relieving  it  of  In- 
terest payments  on  Its  bonds,  and  its 
payments  to  depreciation  revenue,  less 
deficit  will  exist  and  thereby  pressures 
for  a  fare  Increase  will  be  reduced. 


Naturally,  the  Federal  contribution  Is 
not  expected  to  entirely  close  this  gap; 
State  and  city  funds  should  also  be  con- 
tributed to  this  effort.  It  is  my  hope, 
however,  to  greatly  reduce  the  burden 
all  around.  Paid  passenger  fares  on  the 
CTA  have  declined  from  $1.1  billion  in 
1947  to  about  $400  million  today — a  de- 
cline directly  proportionate  to  increases 
in  fares.  This  decline  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  continue. 

The  bill  before  us  will  cost  money. 
My  amendment  will  add  an  additional 
$250  million  to  be  spread  out  over  the 
period  of  4  years  with  $25  million  avail- 
able by  July  1,  1970,  $50  million  addi- 
tional by  July  1,  1971.  $75  miUion  addi- 
tional by  July  1.  1972,  and  $100  mUlion 
additional  by  July  1, 1973.  Naturally  only 
a  portion  of  such  authorization  would 
be  available  to  the  CTA.  Other  cities 
and  towns  throughout  the  coimtry  will 
also  benefit  which  share  similar  cir- 
cumstances. This  is  a  modest  amount 
to  spend  to  save  urban  mass  transpor- 
tation in  danger  of  collapsing,  and  to 
try  to  hold  passengers  before  fare  in- 
creases change  transportation  habits 
and  drive  them  off  public  transporta- 
tion. 

In  addition,  such  expenditures  are 
extremely  modest,  compared  to  our  high- 
way expenditures.  We  have  spent  $16 
billion  on  highway  construction  in  ur- 
ban areas  since  the  massive  highway 
assistance  program  was  first  authorized 
in  1956. 

In  contrast,  only  $548  million  In  capi- 
tal improvement  have  been  expended 
since  urban  mass  transportation  legis- 
lation was  enacted  in  1964.  More  than 
$5  billion  will  be  spent  this  year  for  new 
highway  construction,  with  Federal  aid 
frequently  available  to  defray  90  per- 
cent of  building  costs,  but  Federal  aid 
for  urban  public  transportation  is  now 
less  than  $200  million  a  year. 

This  imbalance  cannot  any  longer  be 
justified  or  be  permitted  to  continue  in 
keeping  with  the  best  interests  of  high- 
way and  mass  transit  users.  The  bill  be- 
fore us  constitutes  a  constructive  step 
forward.  My  amendment,  if  acceptable, 
will  provide  essential  immediate  relief 
needed  In  the  short  nm.  States  and  cities 
have  now  awakened  to  the  danger  and 
are  initiating  many  iimovative  programs. 

Greater  efforts  will  have  to  be  made, 
however.  Steps  must  be  taken  to  appro- 
priate the  full  $10  billion  needed  to  fund 
mass  transit  needs  when  the  fiscal  suid 
monetary  pressures  on  our  economy  sub- 
side. Beyond  that,  I  shall  urge  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  to  examine 
Into  the  necessity  for  Congress  to  au- 
thorize operating  subsidies  for  urban 
transportation  systems  and  to  consider 
providing  a  90-10  matching  grant  for- 
mula across  the  board,  as  is  generally 
allowed  today  in  highway  programs. 

Beyond  that,  we  need  to  explore  far 
more  thoroughly  other  measures — per- 
haps some  drastic — to  substitute  mass 
transit  for  auto  and  even  airline  trans- 
portation as  our  roads  become  more 
clogged,  our  airports  more  jammed,  and 
our  air  more  polluted. 


In  the  meantime,  the  bill  before  us 
represents  a  good  step  forward,  and  it  is 
imperative  that  we  pass  it. 

President  Nixon  in  his  economic  re- 
port to  Congress,  received  today,  has 
rightly  stated : 

We  shall  have  to  think  carefully  about 
how  to  choose  the  claims  upon  the  national 
output  that  will  be  met.  since  we  cannot 
meet  them  all.  .  .  .  This  does  not  mean  we 
cannot  do  anything  new.  It  does  mean  we 
have  to  choose. 

The  President  has  presented  a  budget 
for  fiscal  1971  that  shows  a  surplus  of 
$1.3  billion.  This  surplus  must  be  pre- 
served at  all  costs.  To  do  so  will  require 
sacrifices,  prudence,  and  restraint  by 
Congress.  President  Nixon  would  be  the 
last  person,  having  served  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  to  say  that  Congress  should 
have  nothing  to  say  about  the  setting 
of  priorities  on  the  spending  of  our  na- 
tional resources.  He  woiild  be  the  last  to 
say  that  Congress  should  merely  rubber- 
stamp  the  proposals  of  the  executive 
branch  of  Government.  Congress  is.  after 
all,  that  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment closest  to  the  wishes,  desires,  and 
needs  of  the  silent  majority  as  well  as 
the  vocal  minority. 

But  the  President  does  have  the  right 
to  expect  that  the  Congress  will  be  re- 
sponsible in  its  proposals  and  take  into 
account  the  critical  nature  of  an  infla- 
tionary economy  and  the  urgent  neces- 
sity to  arrest  steadily  rising  prices. 

For  this  reason,  I  shall  always  attempt, 
whenever  a  proposal  that  I  make  for  in- 
creasing the  administration's  budget  ap- 
pears that  it  will  be  successfully  acted 
upon,  thus  changing  our  national  priority 
of  spending,  to  take  one  of  two  addi- 
tional steps : 

First,  show  where  Federal  expenditures 
can  be  realistically  reduced  in  another 
area  of  the  budget  that  is  lower  in  our 
national  scale  of  priorities  and  can  logi- 
cally— to  the  extent  that  it  exists  in  pol- 
itics— ^be  demonstrated  to  be,  or;  second, 
propose  and  work  for  an  offsetting  in- 
crease in  Federal  revenue  to  preserve  the 
budgeted  surplus. 

I  propose  this  short-term  emergency 
assistance  to  msiss  transit  only  as  a  hold- 
ing operation  until  the  full  impact  of  the 
administration's  Mass  Transit  Act  of 
1970 — of  which  I  am  a  sponsor — can  be- 
gin to  take  effect.  The  administration's 
bill  recognizes  the  Federal  responsibility 
in  this  area  of  urban  need  and  intends 
to  do  something  about  it. 

Msisslve  assistance  Is  needed  now  be- 
cause of  many  past  years  of  neglect.  If 
there  is  need  for  Newspaper  Preservation 
Act.  passed  overwhelmingly  by  the  Sen- 
ate last  week,  there  is  far  greater  need 
for  a  Mass  Transit  Preservation  Act  this 
week.  But  passage  of  the  proposed  bill, 
fine  as  it  is,  will  not  take  effect  quickly 
enough  to  arrest  the  erosion  to  be  ex- 
pected this  year  and  in  the  next  few 
years,  in  certain  of  our  existing  mass 
transit  systems.  We  must  therefore  either 
give  the  Secretary  a  limited  amount  of 
additional  funds  and  authority  to  save 
failing  systems  today,  or  broaden  his  au- 
thority in  the  proposed  act  working  with- 
in the  suggested  authorizations. 
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Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimou-s  con- 
sent CO  have  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  of  my  remarks  the  schedule  of 


Urban  Ma^s  Transportation  Administra- 
tion approved  prr>jects  in  tf'.e  State  of 
nUnols  to  which  I  referred  earlier. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  sched- 
ule was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


DtPARTMEM  OF  TR«NSPORTAT(ON-URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION  ADMINISTRATION    APPROVfP  PROiECTS,  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS,  AS  OF  DEC    31,  ;%9     CAPITAL  GRANTS 


GrintM  ?fO|«ct  BomDef  <)Mcr>i;lian 


Citf  ol  ClKiio 

ILL-UTG  I— t«tend  Englewood  raptd  transit 

lin«..  . 
tLL   ATG-'     Kennedy    riBid    transit    protect. 
ILL-UrG-3— MoJerni7aIion     Clinton     Street 

Sttlion  _ . 

ILL  'jTu-4     Dan  R»an  raoid  transit  oroiecl. 
ILL-UTG  5-  Buy  ISO  rawd  transit  cars 
ILL  UTG  8— 3.13i    loehed-type    tars    bsies 
and  equipT.enI  to  imotement     Liact  Fare 
Plan"      ..       ..  ., 

Cliicajo  Southern  SjOurbai  Mass  Traiisportation 
C>istt.:t 
ILL  UTG  '-'.?']  electric  commulef  cars  tor 
lllinou  C»"i'Ji  Raiirpad. 
Springheid  Mass  Ttarsit  OislfKt:  lt,.-UTG-S— 

Bii.  :0  b^iti. 
Cify ->•  Peoria    ILL  UTO  9-    I5  hu'.es 
I  Si-State  Development  Agency  (Missouri-Illinois) 
lNr-UTG-5-Bu>  52  6uses;  2  .^ay  raJwi 
1ST  MTG  ""     Bay  715  lock-type  'sre  boies: 
construct  6   strong  rooms:   buy   money- 
storing  anj  counting  equiprnent 

Sut)total.  capital  grants 

RESEARCH  DEVELOPMENT  AND  UEMON- 
STRATtON  GRA'.TS  CONTRACTS 

Chicago  Trj   sil  i^t'.ority 

ILL  "^TO  ;       Sli.^hie  Sa 'I' rapid  trj-si' 
ILL  MTO-5— Mj.ingpea^striaii  passacez-ay 
ILL  MTD-6    t  ettroii;  iiforT-ation  lysler^ 
TRT-SS   -(Ii5  «if1  OHE*)Studv  er'-fts  cf 
fiuced  tare  t"r  aging   .    . 
Cit>  or  C^i'.Jgo   ILL  MTO-8-Tejt  low-cOil  pul>- 

i-c  trj   .r  ■..■fjtian  to  O'Hare  Airport 
Village  0*  SI  ill le: 

!LLFMTO-r -Design  test     suburban     bus 
'.-.te^        


Ap;'9y«d       ProjKt  cast      Federal  share 


Grantee  projecl  number  description 


Approved       Proiec!  cost      Fedeiai  sfidie 


Apr 
Mar 

27  1966 
13.196? 

$6,736,775 
50.  lU.OoC 

U.  526.  066 
33.  536.  333 

Jun. 

Mar. 
May 

19.1%7 
U.  .96: 
:4.I%3 

433.000 

38. 191.  MO 
19. 500. 000 

288.666 
25.  506. 666 
13  000, '.VX) 

Dec 

16. 1969 

2  420.421 

1.582.33! 

Dec 

77  \V.S 

38, 159  780 

25  219  366 

June 

Pec 

:6  1968 
10  1909 

656. 250 
1.120  000 

437  50C 
746  666 

Jure  U  i9€8 

2  4«3.  542 

1  322  361 

Va, 

Zi.  1969 

340.000 

226  666 

Anierican    Society    ol    Planning    OfFlcials 
TRD  I  Assemble  data  for  1964  National 

Survey  ol  Metropolitan  Planning Dec.     1   1964 

Bi-St'te  Development  Agenry 

J  INT  MTO  «     Test  e«,jrcss  and  cross  coun- 
ty bus  service            . 
I'U  MTD  9    Test  monthly  pass  in  nietro 
r  J  itjn  jrea  


$6,000 


$6,000 


Subtotal,  R.O.  &  0  grants. 


$160,157,768     $106,392,621 


TECHNICAL  STUDIES  GRANTS 

City  ol  Chicago  ILL  T9  I-  Evaluate  lOii  acces- 
sibility tor  residents  ol  low  income 

State  0'  lllinuis  ILI-T9  3  -Study  lo  implement 
short-range  program  lor  bjs  and  rail  trans- 
po-'ilion 

VillageolSknltie  ILL  T9  2 -Determine  need  for 
elteclive  mass  transit  system  coordinated  with 
eiisliiig  system  serving  melro  area    . . 

'  BiStste  Development  Agency  (Vii.soun-llli- 
non)  INT  T9  4- Develop  optimjm  mass 
tiansBortaliOii  System    


Feb 

10.1964 

536  631 

357.754 

Mar 

27.1964 

20.  544 

13  696 

4.219.773 

3.065.33' 

June 

18. 1968 

98.6^7 

63.  596 

Oct 

17.  19&i 

265.980 

177  32) 

Oct 

7.1964 

71. 100 

47.  400 

Jan. 

24.1968 

400.000 

266.666 

Subtotal,  technical  studies. 


837.  767 


554.982 


Jan    :".  !96» 

.  June  19  l%7 

Mar     S  1963 

523  8:5 

595. 750 

2  000  OnO 

3i3,21' 
397. 186  1 
!  549.000 

Mar.  21  1969 

33  023 

?:  178 

.  June  27  1969 

147  i»0 

112  300 

1 

.  June  22  1%4 

357,000 

238.000  , 

UNIVERSIIV  RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING  GRANTS 

Northi»»sl.»n  lli'iveisity  URT  2!  further  re- 
search studies  in  transfortation  center  at  the 
uniyersity June  27.1969 

Illinois  Instil.ite  ol  Technologv  URT  ?a-R2vise 
educational  programs  in  4  Departments  to 
develop  mtciesl  in  careers  in  the  aea  ol  UMT    June  27. 1969 

Subtotal,  unive'sity  research  and  training. 

ToUl  lor  the  State,  all  pro£iairs 


125,000 


125.000 


125. 000  125. 000 

250,  000  250.  OiXi 

Ite.  4637308        U0.'262.934 


Interstate  agency 

VRBW    M.VS£    r?.' NSPORT^ylON    SMENDMENT 

Mr  PE:rcy.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducmc  an -amendment  to  S  3154.  the 
Urban  Ma.ss  Transportation  As-<istance 
Act  of  1969.  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Tran.-poriat:on  to  make  finar.o:al  'rant.s 
to  States  and  local  public  bodies  to  pay 
the  interest  on  or  to  discharge  the  finan- 
cial obligations  Incurred  in  the  acquisi- 
tion, con^tnictjon.  reconstruction,  and 
improvement  of  urban  transportation  fa- 
cilities or  equipmer.t  if  the  transporta- 
tion system  in  question  faces  imminent 
threat  of  bankruptcy,  or.  if  in  conse- 
quence of  the  need  to  increase  fares  to 
meet  Interest  or  principal  payments  on 
such  obligations,  the  welfare  of  a  sicmif- 
icant  number  of  lower  Income  persons 
who  are  dependent  upon  the  transporta- 
tion .system  wiU  be  seriously  ad- 
versely affected.  A  s\im  of  $250  million  is 
authorized  to  be  obligated  under  this  au- 
thority with  the  right  to  spend  $25  mil- 
lion by  July  1.  1970.  $75  mlUion  by  July  1. 
1971.  $150  million  by  July  1.  1972.  and 
$250  million  in  aeeregate  by  July  1.  1973 

The  Chicago  Transit  Authority  Is  in 
serious  financial  dlflQculty  today,  reve- 
nue barely  equals  operating  eipen.ses.  A 
deficit  of  $22  million  has  been  predicted 
for  1970.  A  large  part  of  this  deficit  re- 
sults from  the  need  of  the  CTA  to  meet 
interest  payments  on  financial  obliga- 
tions incurred  In  past  years  to  purchase 
needed  equipment  and  facilities,  to  cover 
allocations  to  depreciation  accounts  and 
to  discharge  about  $60  million  In  securi- 
ties within  the  next  few  years 

The  Pnanclal  pressures  on  the  CTA  arc 
.so  severe  that  a  rl.se  in  fare  tn  50  cents  is 
imminent.  This  will  constitute  the  high- 
est fare  for  any  major  city  In  the  coun- 


'■  Proiect  closed. 

t-'-  Other  rnmmunlties  face  or  will  un- 
doubtedly .-;oon  face  similar  f;i:e  1:;- 
";-ea.se.s  To  sit  back  and  permit  this  to 
ix-cur  IS  intolerable  if  we  ran  T^ssibly 
prevent  It.  Each  fare  increase  causes  even 
lar-'er  declines  m  pi.s.'^eneer  levenue.^ 
laro  increa.ses  brutally  harm  the  i>oor 
■vho  can  ill  afford  further  burdens  upon 
their  lean  budpets  but  who  also  depend 
upon  mass  transit  for  employment  and 
>hoppirtr  Fare  mcrea.ses  f  .n-ce  man."  into 
group  riding  in  wnrnout  and  unsafe  ve- 
hicles which  thereby  further  clog  the 
roads  and  foii!  the  air 

We  may  .'^oon  be  forced  to  p-nvide  oper- 
ating subsidies  to  keep  public  transpor- 
tation goin.:  This  approach  will  require 
considerable  further  study,  however  My 
amendment  is  more  moderatp  in  tone, 
but  can  aid  Chicago  and  other  communi- 
ties in  avoiding  debilitating  fare  in- 
creases until  CongTes.s  is  able  to  explore 
additional  mp^sure? 

I  ask  unanimnus  coriseni  that  my 
amendment  be  printed  at  the  end  of  my 
statement 

Tho  PREPIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  he  on  th<»  table:  and.  wlthjut 
ob'ection.  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record 

The  amendnir^nt  ordered  to  be  printed 
Ir.  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 
AMrviMrvT  No.  470 

On  page   19    line  4.  aftpr  "Sec    4"  Insert 

On  page  19.  between  lines  13  and  13.  Insert 
the  following 

(bi  Section  5  of  such  Act  Is  further  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  "la)"  after  "Sec  5  "  and  by 
i.'is'»rting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
subsections: 

"(bi   Notwlthstindlng  any  other  provision 


of  this  .\c».  the  Secrp'.iry  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  States  and  local  public  bodies 
and  agencies  thereof  to  pay  the  interest  on 
and  to  dl.scharge  obligations  on  securities 
equipment  trust  certificates  or  otherwise  In- 
ciirred  l:i  the  acquisition,  construction,  re- 
1  <!istructl(jn.  and  Improvement  of  facllitle- 
and  e<iulpme:jt  for  use,  by  operation  or  lease 
or  uthera'ise,  in  mass  transportation  service 
in  \irban  .irea£  A  grant  may  only  be  made 
under  thlt.  authority  where  the  Secretary 
devennlne.s  that  failure  to  make  such  a  grant 
wi:;  ill  in  .ill  probability  force  the  termi- 
nation of  all  or  a  slg^nlflcant  part  of  the  trans- 
p<irtatlcn  service  or.  i2>  seriously  affect  ad- 
versely the  welfare  of  a  significant  number 
of  lower  Income  persons  who  are  dependent 
upon  the  transportation  service. 

"(ci  To  finance  the  grants  under  the  sub- 
jection lb)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  Is 
aiithorlzed  to  Incur  obligations  In  the  form 
of  grant  agreements  or  otherwise  In  amounts 
aggregating  not  to  exceed  $500,000,000.  Ttils 
amount  shall  become  available  for  obligation 
upon  the  effective  date  of  this  subsection 
and  shall  remain  available  until  obligated 
Tliere  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
liquidation  of  the  obllgutlons  Incurred  under 
this  subsection  not  to  exceed  »25.OOO.OO0  prior 
to  July  1.  1970.  which  amount  may  be  In- 
creased to  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of 
$75.000  000  prior  to  July  1.  1971.  not  to  ex- 
ceed an  aggregate  of  $150,000,000  prior  to 
July  1.  1972.  and  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate 
of  $250,000,000  prior  to  July  1,  1973.  Sums  so 
appropriated  shall  remain  available  until 
expended  " 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  >-ield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  This  amendment  was  not 
discussed  in  committee.  Am  I  correct  in 
assuming  the  evil  days  on  which  the 
CTA  has  fallen  were  not  considered  in 
committee? 
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Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  is  correct: 
and  it  is  with  g.eat  resiet  I  was  not  able 
to  discuss  it  at  the  time.  The  $22  million 
potential  debt  of  CTA  in  Chicago  only 
recently  came  to  my  atteirdon  and  it  was 
only  tills  weekend  the  I  I  worited  on  the 
amendment.  I  realize  it  is  not  fitting  and 
proper  to  le.u'iskite  in  major  matters  of 
this  type  on  the  lloor  of  the  Senate,  but 
that  It  is  preferable  to  have  hearings, 

Mr.  TOWER.  Tliis  is  a  new  idea  being 
brought  to  us  at  this  time  and  I  would 
not  for  a  moment  question  the  merits.  I 
think  It  mipht  be  something  we  would 
want  to  look  into  and  t?et  the  benefit  of 
other  experience  around  the  country,  as 
well  as  in  Chicago. 

I  hope  the  Senator  might  give  con- 
sid*^ration  to  introducing  his  proposal  as 
a  b'.ll  so  that  we  might  hold  hearings  on 
It  It  may  be  that  the  proposal  Is  modest 
under  the  circumstances  but  it  may  be 
helpful  to  have  committee  hearings,  ob- 
tain informatl:;n.  and  deliberate  on  the 
matter. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  like  very  much  to 
be  as  cooperative  as  ix)sslble  and  not  ask 
for  action  until  everj-one  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  studj-  the  matter  thoroughly. 
If  it  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
to  have  a  vote  on  the  bill  today,  that 
would  be  one  matter.  If  the  bill  is  going 
to  be  carried  over  until  tomorrow,  it 
would  be  my  personal  preference  that  we 
!.K?rmit  the  amendment  to  be  printed  so 
i  may  have  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  mitter  with  other  Senators  to  see 
uhat  need  exists  in  other  States,  and 
tlion  we  could  have  a  further  discussion 
on  the  floor  of  tr.e  Senate. 

However,  it  would  be  my  feeling  that 
the  best  thing  would  be  to  have  the  mat- 
ter 2:0  before  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  for  hearings  and  considera- 
tion. 

Tomorrow,  I  may  have  a  suggestion 
that  would  not  increase  or  cause  the  ad- 
ditional appropr-ation  of  money,  but  it 
might  enable  the  Secretary  to  have  a 
little  more  leeway  in  the  event  he  has 
available  appropriated  funds  which  have 
not  been  expended  which  could  be  used 
for  tiie  need  I  have  prevolusly  outlined. 
I  v.ould  like  Senators  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  it.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Javits>  asked  for  a  copy  of 
the  amendment.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  SYMmcTONi  asked  for  an  op- 
pwrtnnity  to  study  the  proposal.  Kansas 
City  faces  a  critical  situation  as  do  many 
otlier  urban  areas. 

If  this  is  satisfactory  with  the  Senator 
from  Texas  Fnd  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey.  I  would  be  happy  to  accede  to 
their  wishes  and  possibly  withdraw  the 
amendment  tomorrow.  But  not  until  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
need  further. 

Mr    WILLIAMS   of  New   Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  cer- 
tainly understand  the  problem  posed  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

We  all  know  why  mass  transportation 
systems  are  declining  In  this  country. 
The  lack  of  adequate  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  mass  transit  comoanies. 
both  private  and  public,  has  caused  these 
comoanies  to  reduce  service  and  opeiute 


with  older  and  older  equipment.  People 
obviously  then  refuse  to  ride  on  these 
systems  and  go  to  their  automobiles  or 
to  other  methods  of  transportation.  With 
declinlrig  service  and  Increased  fares  the 
result  fe  less  and  less  available  mass 
transportation. 

In  response  to  this  situation — the  op- 
erating deficits — that  so  many  of  our 
commuter  mass  transit  companies  and 
transit  authorities  are  facing,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  that  appears  in  our  hear- 
ing record.  This  bill,  S.  676,  introduced 
in  January  of  1969,  would  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  problem  in  the  manner 
which  the  Senator  from  Dlinois  sug- 
gests. It  was  our  feeling  in  committee 
that  as  necessary  as  S.  676  might  be,  we 
could  only  take  up  the  major  legislative 
proposal  for  long-term  Federal  financial 
assistance  due  to  our  committee's  work- 
load and  the  limited  time  for  hearings. 
Therefore,  we  dealt  with  the  basic  mat- 
ter of  fundamental  improvements  for 
urban  mass  transportation  systems.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  most 
logical  and  I  think  most  necessary  to 
consider  this  matter  in  committee  with 
additional  hearings  even  if  this  proposal 
were  to  be  considered  as  an  amendment 
to  this  bill. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  might  comment  that  I 
think  the  bill  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  one 
that  deserves  full  hearings.  We  are  go- 
ing into  a  new  area.  Certainly,  we  are  all 
reticent  to  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment step  into  an  increasingly  broadened 
area,  other  than  the  fact  that  we  have 
proved  conclusively  that  we  must  main- 
tain mass  transportation.  This  is  abso- 
lutely essential,  particularly  considering 
that  so  many  jobs  are  moving  from  urban 
areas  into  outlying  areas.  Unless  we  are 
willing  to  clog  every  single  street  in  the 
cities,  we  must  have  adequate  public 
transportation  to  take  city  dwellers  to 
where  the  jobs  are  today,  which  fre- 
quently means  in  the  outlying  areas.  So 
hearings  would  be  important.  If  the  pro- 
cedure we  have  been  discussing  would  be 
satisfactory,  I  think  we  should  like  to 
have  a  little  more  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject tomorrow.  We  can  decide  at  that 
point  what  to  do  with  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Speaking  realistically,  I 
think  we  will  not  get  to  a  vote  on  the 
bill  this  evening. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TOWER.  If  I  have  the  floor,  I  will 

vield.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPB31. 1  know  the  bill  provides 
an  authorization  of  $3.1  bUUon  to  the 

States.      

Mr.  TOWER.  That  Is  obligatlonal  au- 
thority over  5  years,  not  more  thtin  $8 
million  of  which  would  be  obligated. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand  that  the 
obligatlonal  amount  would  increase  from 
year  to  year.  Is  there  any  provision  in 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act, 
which  is  prwosed  to  be  amended,  that 
requires  contributions  from  the  States 
and  public  bodies? 
Mr,  TOWER.  Yes;  one-third. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  should  like  to  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
whether  the  language  on  page  13,  begin- 
ning on  line  5,  which  provides  that  States 
and  local  public  bodies  may  participate 
in  the  money  provision  in  the  bill,  in- 
cludes turnpike  authorities  when  they 
are  charged  with  mass  transportation 
responsibilities. 

Mr.  TOWER.  No,  it  would  not  include 
turnpike  authorities  unless  they  also  had 
authority  to  include  ma^s  transit.  If  a 
turnpike  authority  operated  solely  as  a 
turnpike  authority,  it  would  not  be  dealt 
with  in  the  bill.  But  if  it  had  mass  transit 
authority  as  well,  it  would  be  an  ap- 
propriate State  or  local  body. 

Mr.  BELLI.ION.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  sufrgest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  15  minutes  upon  a  nongermane 
subiect. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reserving  the  right  to  object,  the 
able  Senator,  I  know,  perhaps  Is  not 
aware  of  the  discussions  that  have  been 
conducted  by  the  joint  leadership  to  the 
effect  that  rule  VTII  covering  germane- 
ness should  be  more  strictly  applied  and 
invoked. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  permit  an  interruption?  I  liave 
no  desire  to  transgress,  except  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  said  he  had  15  minutts 
right  now.  But  I  will  withdraw  my  re- 
quest if  the  Senator  wishes  to  press  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  do  not 
want  to  Inconvenience  the  Senator,  but 
I  want  him  to  know  that  it  is  the  joint 
leadership's  intention  to  tighten  up  on 
the  rule,  and  I  hope  he  win  not  insist. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Very  well.  I  withdraw  my 
request,  Mr.  President,  and  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  mteUlgence  of  the  death  of  Hon. 
Glenard  P.  Lipscomb,  late  a  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  California,  and 
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transmitted  the  resolutloivs  of  the  House 
thereon. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  Joint  resolution  i  H  J 
Res.  1072  >  makins  further  contmuing 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1970. 
and  for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  joint  resolution  H  J.  Res.  1072' 
making  farther  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1970.  and  for 
other  purposes.  '*as  read  twice  by  it^s 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 


URBAN  \L\SS  TRANSPORTATION  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  continued  wiih  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  'S.  3154 1  to  provide 
lonij-term  financing  for  expanded  urban 
public  transportation  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S  3154.  I  am.  of  course, 
familiar  with  the  general  provisions  of 
the  meai.ure 

I  know  that  Senators  in  joining  as 
cosponsors  of  legu^lation,  often  reser\e  to 
themselves  the  right  to  support  an 
amendment  or  amendments  during  de- 
bate on  the  issue,  as  to  this  or  any  other 
matter  that  might  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate for  determination. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  the 
able  chairman,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  iMr.  Williams',  who  serves  a.s 
floor  manager  of  this  bill,  and  I  might 
discuss,  in  colloquy,  some  problems  of 
urban  mass  transportation  In  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  the  bill  now- 
pending  and  amendments  which  may  t>e 
offered  thereto. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
whether  it  is  his  feeling  that  there  is  an 
area  of  flnancLig  urban  mass  transit 
which  could  Include  user  charges.  I  real- 
ize, of  course,  the  provision  of  this  bill 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  aid  in  the 
funding  and  thus  provide  the  impetus 
that  is  needed  to  carry  on  thus  t>T3e  of 
program.  But  when  we  are  talking  about 
trust  funds,  possible  user  charges,  and 
any  feasible  financmg  plan  that  might 
evolve,  perhaps  It  would  be  in  order  to 
discuss  some  of  those  matters  at  this 
point. 

So  I  renew  my  question:  How  does  the 
Senator  feel  about  user  charges''  I  realuc 
they  may  not  be  as  ea^y  to  establish  In 
this  area  as  they  would  be  in  highway 
trust  funding,  where  the  users  are  paylnu 
charges  on  the  gasoline,  oil,  and  other 
Items  used  by  cars,  buses,  or  trucks 

Mr  'WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Per- 
haps I  do  not  fully  understand  the  Sen- 
ator's question  We  are  talking  about 
ma.=s  transportation 

Mr    RANEXDI  PH    That  Ls  correct. 

Mr.  wn.LIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Is  the 
Senator  inquiring  about  afRxmg  a  user 
charge  to  mass  transit? 

Mr  RANDOLPH  That  is  right. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  It 
8oimd5  as  though  what  the  Senator  has 
in  mind  is  a  real  user  charge  on  the  fare 
onf  pays  when  one  uses  the  facilities.  The 


most  sigmficanl  problem  is  that  our  at- 
tempts to  carry  en  all  of  the  expenses  of 
transit — added  capital  and  operating  ex- 
pense's— out  of  the  fare  box  has  proved 
to  be  a  total  failure.  Tliat  is  why  we  are 
here  with  thus  bill. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  That  is  right.  Certain 
01  these  program.^  in  our  cities — the  op- 
eration of  buses  witlun  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  city  government,  for  instance — are 
in  great  difficulty  today  at  many  points. 
In  New  'i'ork  City,  for  example,  the  sub- 
ways at  the  present  time  are  in  a  bad 
state  of  repair.  Maintenance  has  fallen 
very  much  behind,  impairing  the  obliga- 
tion to  keep  the  .^ubways  operating  ef- 
ficiently. Tlie  trams  are  dirty,  th.c  sur- 
roundings of  the  subway  stations  and 
the  cars  that  are  operated  are  in  such  a 
condition  that  there  is  constant  rebellion, 
in  a  sense,  by  thase  who  use  the  subways. 
I  mention  New  York  City  because  it  i.s 
continually  higlilighted  in  that  wiuch  we 
hear  and  read. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Will  the 
Senator  vield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  I  yield 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  That  is 
certainly  true,  and  it  is  true  today.  In 
response  to  a  fare  raise  on  one  of  the 
commuter  runs  serving  New  York  which 
went  into  effect  this  morning,  there  was 
an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  operating 
personnel  on  that  line  that  a  consumer 
revolt  might  become  violent.  They  voted 
to  go  out  on  strike  unless  they  were  given 
protection  against  po.ssible  violence. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  that  the  employees  were  afraid  for 
their  own  well-being? 

Mr.  WILOAMS  of  New  Jersey.  They 
were  afraid  that  there  would  be  a  protest 
which  might  spill  Into  demons tratioas 
and  then  into  violence.  That,  of  course. 
is  no  way  to  express  opposition  to  a  fair- 
rate  increase  on  a  railroad;  but  that  was 
their  fear.  In  resiwnse.  the  railroad  this 
morning  agreed  to  put  supervisory  per- 
sonnel on  the  trains.  These  are  not  op- 
erating personnel,  they  are  supervisory, 
in  order  to  be  there  to  receive  the  pro- 
tests that  everjbody  knew  would  be  com- 
ing I  have  not  heard  what  happened 
during  the  commuter  hour  in  New  York 
City  thLs  morning. 

But  the  Senator  Is  right— fare  In- 
creases are  becoming  burdensome  to  the 
point  where  the  public  cannot  stand 
the 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  There  is.  then,  a 
consumer  reaction  against  the  fare  in- 
crease, not  only  in  New  York  but  In  other 
cities  a^  well.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr  WTLLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That 
certainly  is  correct. 

The  protest  is  expressed  in  many 
ways,  of  course.  But  tlie  ultimate  expres- 
sion of  prcte.st  IS  finding  alternate  ways 
to  get  from  home  to  the  job,  and  that 
is  why  our  Nation  Is  becoming  paralyzed 
•A-.th  automobiles. 

We  also  get  into  the  multiple  problems 
of  people  who  cannot  get  a  ride  in  an 
automobile  and  who  are  almost  isolated 
from  potential  jobs. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Then  we  come  to 
the  point  of  exactly  what  I  was  question- 
ing my  ab!e  colleague  about,  and  that  i.s 
the  u.-er  charge.  Tln'  Senator  spoke  of  a 
fare.  Tiiere  is  the  reaction  now  against 
the  increase  pa:d  by  tlie  person  who  is 


riding  the  subway  train  in  New  York 
City.  So  a  user  charge,  from  the  stand- 
point of  attaching  additional  money  en 
the  fare  paid  by  the  traveler,  does  not 
seem  to  meet  the  situation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That  Is 
self-defeating. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  a  reason, 
then,  for  the  proposed  legislation.  S. 
3154,  being  before  the  Senate.  As  we 
who  cosponsor  the  measure  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  the  principal 
sponsor,  understand,  it  is  because  of  the 
realism  of  the  financing  problem  that  we 
consider  this  bill  in  the  form  in  which 
it  is  presented  today.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Tliat 
is  correct,  and  you  have  expressed  it 
with  great  clarity.  That  is  exactly  the 
situation  we  face. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  In  our  highway  trust 
fond,  which  finances  our  interstate  road 
system  in  this  country  and  the  develop- 
ment of  other  highways,  we  have  user 
charges  paid  by  the  person  driving  an 
automobile  and  the  company  operating 
a  truck  or  a  bus.  These  funds  are  com- 
mitted to  the  construction  of  highways 
in  the  United  States — not  to  mainte- 
nance but  only  to  the  construction  of 
highways,  because  maintenance  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  States  and  political 
subdivisions  other  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  agree  with  my  colleague  that 
there  Is  a  pressing  need,  and  I  think  we 
must  have  a  mass  transit  program  in  this 
Nation,  and  the  Congress  must  focus  at- 
tention on  it,  as  we  are  doing  here.  I 
am  sure  that  my  colleague,  who  Is  an 
exponent  of  this  measure,  would  not 
mean  to  suggest  that,  because  there  Is  a 
very  real  need  In  this  area,  where  the 
needs  are  proven,  we  should  stop  the  con- 
struction of  highways. 

Mr.  WILLLAMS  of  New  Jersey.  No.  of 
course  not.  The  need  for  highways,  of 
course,  will  be  with  us  forever.  And  the 
need  for  Improving  highway  systems  will 
also  be  with  us  forever.  The  automobile 
is  a  necessity,  so  It  must  be  served  with 
an  adequate  highway  system. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  are  success- 
ful in  significantly  Improving  our  mass 
transportation  systems  in  this  country, 
the  highway  will  increasingly  become  a 
boon  to  people.  At  the  same  time,  we  will 
cut  Into  travel  that  does  not  have  to  go 
in  automobiles  on  highways.  We  might 
even  work  ourselves  out  of  the  situation 
In  which  the  highway  becomes  a  massive 
parking  lot  at  commuting  times  of  day. 

Every  time  we  talk  about  mass  transit, 
it  is  said  that  the  great,  former  Governor 
of  California.  Pat  Brown,  described  the 
Hollywood  Freeway — the  Senator  from 
California  is  in  the  Chamber:  is  that 
what  it  is  called,  the  largest  parking  lot 
in  the  world. 

If  we  are  succe.ssful  in  dealing  with 
ma.ss  transit,  the  freeways,  the  Inter- 
.states.  and  the  other  highways  will  be 
far  more  useful  than  they  arc  tcday, 

Mr  RAhfDOLPH.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  is  giving  the  correct 
a'praisal  of  the  problem  and  at  least 
a  partial  .solution.  We  need.  then,  a  well- 
balanced  transportation  system,  and  this 
system  must  include  a  feasible  financing 
plan  for  mass  transit,  by  trust  fund,  by 
user  charges,  or  by  other  valid  and  few- 
ible  plans. 
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As  one  part  of  the  effort  to  create  a 
balanced  transportation  system,  the 
Highway  Act  of  1968  included  provisions 
for  developing  fringe  parking  facilities 
on  the  edges  of  cities  to  tie  in  with  public 
transport.  Such  a  program.  I  would  hope, 
could  end  the  Hollywood  Freeway's  role 
as  a  .so-called  parking  lot.  The  1968  act 
also  created  the  TOPICS  program  to  im- 
prove traCQc  flow  without  major  new 
construction. 

To  further  aid  in  maintaining  a  viable 
public  transit  system,  I  have  introduced 
a  bill  that  would  permit  urban  areas  to 
use  part  of  their  allotment  of  Federal 
highway  funds  for  the  operation  of  pub- 
lic transportation  facilities. 

We  are  exploring  the  possibilities  and 
we  understand  it.  We  provided  money 
for  the  development  of  our  highways 
through  a  Federal  fund,  and  now  we 
have  a  trust  fund  through  which  the 
people  themselves  are  paying  for  a  high- 
way  construction  program.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  So  we  have  to  go 
through  areas  of  understanding  and 
possibly  of  transition. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  need  for  a 
balanced  transportation  system  as  we 
discuss  the  bill,  because  I  am  sure  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  knows  that 
there  are  experiments  that  have  moved 
forward.  Perhaps  only  partial  success  has 
been  attached  to  some  of  them,  but  there 
is  a  type  of  craft  which  can  skim  along 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  coast  adja- 
cent to  New  Jersey  and  the  New  York 
area  It  is  not  just  a  passing  fancy.  The 
hydrofoil  is  a  very  real  vehicle,  to  be 
studied  carefully.  Perhaps  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  commuters  can  be  moved  in  and 
out  of  the  New  York  City  area  every  day 
to  and  from  their  places  of  employment 
by  this  means  of  transp>oitatlon. 

So  w  hether  it  be  in  the  air,  by  the  use 
of  jumbo  jets  or  more  conventional  air- 
craft of  smaller  size  and  somewhat 
slower  speed;  whether  it  be  by  trans- 
continental or  international  airlines 
which  add  to  the  problems  of  the  air- 
ports and  cause  bottlenecks  between  the 
airports  and  the  downtown  i>arts  ol 
cities — or  whether  it  be  by  a  combina- 
tion of  several  forms  of  transportation — 
all  of  this  requires  careful  consideration. 

With  much  movement  by  air  and 
water  and.  of  course,  by  the  various 
methods  upon  earth,  I  hope  we  will  real- 
ize that  the  problem  Is  most  perplexing. 
It  will  not  be  easy  of  solution. 

I  commend  Senators — and  I  am  glad 
to  join  them — for  the  effort  which  we 
are  carrying  forward  by  the  debate  and 
the  consideration  of  amendments  to  the 
bill  itself. 

At  a  later  time  during  the  discussion, 
I  may  wish  to  comment  on  certain  phases 
of  the  proposal.  But  to  conclude  now.  I 
feel  it  is  highly  Important  to  realize  that 
we  should  not  siphon  off  to  any  substan- 
tial degree  the  funds  which  have  been 
dedicated  and  will  be  dedicated  to  high- 
way construction.  By  the  same  token,  we 
should  not  shrink  from  our  responsibility 
as  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  of  Con- 
gress, to  come  into  a  closer  relationship 
with  this  real  problem  by  providing, 
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through  mass  transportation,  the  meth- 
ods by  which  products,  yes,  but  by  which 
people,  essentially,  can  enjoy  fast,  safe, 
and  efHcient  movement. 

Mr.  WILLIAliiS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
should  like  to  comment  that  I  think  It 
Is  significant  and  most  helpful  to  the  de- 
bate that  the  Senator  from  West  'Vir- 
ginia has  related  the  subject  of  the  bill — 
mass  transit — ^to  the  whole  problem  of 
travel  that  faces  an  Incresisingly  metro- 
polltanized  Nation. 

I  recall  another  situation,  the  New 
York -New  Jersey  area  particularly  where 
so  many  people  are  now  forced  to  use 
their  automobiles  to  drive  from  their 
suburban  homes  Into  New  York  City  to 
work.  These  are  people  who  would  rather 
have  comfortable,  efficient,  reliable  mass 
transit  as  an  alternative.  But  they  can- 
not, and  that  Is  putting  the  crush  upon 
New  York  City.  Now  there  is  terrifying 
talk  that  people  will  be  penalized  finan- 
cially, that  there  is  going  to  be  a  car  tax 
on  cars  coming  into  the  city.  They  are 
also  suggesting  a  substautlal  increase  in 
tolls  to  discourage  some  people  from 
coming  Into  the  city.  That  is  a  penalty 
which  is  imjustified.  We  are  trying  to 
develop  the  balance  to  transportation 
which  the  Senator  has  so  ably  described. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  discuss  a  bill  which  deserves  our 
careful  attention  and.  I  believe,  our 
hearty  endorsement:  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1969. 
This  legislation  has  been  brought  forth 
imder  the  skillful  guidance  of  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  and  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
To-WER).  I  express  to  them  my  deep 
appreciation  and  respect. 

The  problems  surroimding  this  Na- 
tion's transportation  crisis  are  demon- 
strated by  the  following  facts.  Since 
1965,  public  transportation  systems  have 
suffered  increasingly  serious  operating 
deficits.  An  operating  surplus  of  $149  mil- 
lion in  1945  became  an  operating  deficit 
of  $11  million  in  1965  and  $130  million  in 
1968.  During  this  period,  fares  increased 
threefold;  however,  revenue  passengers 
decreased  by  two-thirds.  Since  1954,  ap- 
proximately 120  public  transportation 
companies  have  disappeared  as  a  result 
of  bankruptcy,  abandonment,  or  absorp- 
tion into  other  companies;  70  of  these 
were  in  cities  of  less  than  25,000  pop- 
ulation. It  has  been  suggested  that  90 
additional  compsmies  are  presently  in 
financial  difficulty  and  in  some  instances 
close  to  bankruptcy. 

These  problems  are  accentuated  in  our 
large  urban  areas.  According  to  Census 
Bureau  statistics,  approximately  40  per- 
cent of  Americsms  lived  in  urban  areas 
at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Today,  nearly 
80  percent  of  Americans  reside  in  urban 
areas,  with  the  figure  expected  to  reach 
90  percent  by  the  year  2000.  Moreover, 
it  is  likley  that  the  Nation's  entire  pro- 
jected population  increment  of  150  mil- 
lion during  the  next  40  years  will  occur 
in  and  around  our  cities. 

These  problems  are  accentuated  for 
the  poor.  'While  nearly  all  families  with 


annual  incomes  in  excess  of  $10,000  have 
a  car,  less  than  half  of  those  with  pov- 
erty-level incomes — that  Is,  less  than 
$3,000  per  year — own  an  automobile. 
Unfortunately,  most  of  the  new  jobs 
being  created  for  unskilled  and  semi- 
skilled workers  are  located  in  the  sub- 
urbs. Thus  the  urban,  imemployed  poor 
are  compelled  to  use  low-quality,  costly, 
and  time-consuming  public  transporta- 
tion to  reach  work  if,  indeed,  such  trans- 
portation exists  at  all.  The  economic  and 
social  isolation  of  the  poor  thus  becomes 
more  intensified.  As  the  Kerner  Com- 
mission pointed  out,  this  lack  of  ade- 
quate transportation  has  been  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  growing  unrest  in  our 
cities.  The  social  costs,  and  the  costs  to 
the  econc«ny.  are  too  great  to  be  ignored. 

The  report  prepared  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment in  1966  estimated  that  $10  billion 
was  needed  to  meet  capital  requirements 
for  current  and  plarmed  fixed  rail  and 
bus  systems  through  1975.  Since  these 
figures  were  prepared,  increases  in  prices 
have  occurred  which  require  an  upward 
adjustment  of  the  earlier  figure  by  $1.8 
bllUon.  More  recent  estimates  prepared 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
place  10-year  requirements  at  between 
$28  and  $34  billion,  reflecting  both  the 
prospect  for  continued  inflation  and  in- 
creased interest  on  the  part  of  cities  and 
local  public  agencies  in  improving  urban 
mass  transportation  faciUties.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  interstate  highway 
program  was  originally  estimated  to  cost 
$34  billion;  however,  it  Is  now  generally 
thought  to  involve  Federal  expenditures 
in  excess  of  $60  billion. 

Federal  aid  for  public  transportation — 
including  subways  and  buses — is  now  less 
than  $200  million  a  year  with  total  ex- 
penditures since  1964  equaling  less  than 
the  current  Federal  expenditures  on  the 
highway  program  In  the  last  6  months. 
These  figures  are  indeed  staggering. 

In  the  last  decade  State  and  local  ex- 
penditures have  increased  nearly  three- 
fold with  debt  increasing  at  a  similar 
rate  to  the  point  where  it  now  exceeds 
$100  billion.  Over  the  next  10  years  the 
revenue-expenditure  gap  for  the  Na- 
tion's cities  may  well  exceed  $200  billion. 
Accordingly,  President  Nixon  has  en- 
dorsed tax  revenue  sharing  programs 
which  may  ease  these  problems.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  clearly  recognized  that 
the  cities  and  States  cannot  carry  the 
burden  of  providing  funds  for  capital 
outlays  needed  to  provide  the  residents 
with  good  quality  transportation. 

The  interstate  and  other  highway  pro- 
grams represent  magnificent  swxom- 
pllshments  and  demonstrate  that  where 
the  Nation's  will  exists,  as  with  the  space 
program,  seemingly  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles can  be  overcome.  We  must  make 
that  same  commitment  in  the  area  of 
mass  transportation,  housing,  pollution, 
and  other  programs  designed  to  enrich 
the  life  of  our  disadvantaged  citizens. 
Local  governments  cannot  carry  the  fi- 
nancial burdens  involved  In  one,  much 
less  all.  of  these  major  programs. 

Let  us  briefly  examine  the  major  pro- 
visions of  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1969.  Section  1 
specifies  that  a  FedereJ  commitment  of 
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at  lea5t  $10  billion  over  a  12-year  period 
Is  necessary  if  eCBcleni.  sale,  and  con- 
venient transportation  is  to  be  provided 
Section  2  of  th»  bdl  authorizes  a  new 
program  of  10-year  loan-s  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  real  propt-riv  recently  ex- 
pected to  be  needed  and  used  for  urban 
mass  transit  purposes  within  a  reasona- 
ble period 

Section  3  would  pemilt  all  or  any  part 
of  the  pr.T'ect  cost-*;  borne  by  local  sov- 
emments  to  be  paid  from  other  than 
public  sources  Presently,  local  sources 
provide  one-third  of  net  project  costi 
and  the  Federal  Government  provides  the 
remaining  two-thirds  Of  the  local  share. 
50  pe:c.  nt  must  come  from  public  funds 
unlef-s  the  public  a-^ency  lacks  the  finan- 
cial ability  to  provide  the  local  share 
This  latter  requirement  is  removed  bv 
the  present  bill  Section  3  also  author- 
izes the  Secretary  ol  Transportation  to 
mcur  contractual  obluations  up  to  $3  1 
billion  Appropriations  to  liquidate  the 
contractual  obligation  incurred  would  be 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1971  ;n  the 
amount  of  $80  million,  which  limitation 
would  be  progressively  mcrea^-ed  in  each 
of  the  subsequent  fiscal  years  to  $310  mil- 
lion. $710  million.  $1  26  billion  until  it 
reached  $1  86  billion  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1974  Thereafter  the  limit  would  be 
the  maximum  $3  1  billion  Section  3  pro- 
vides the  Secretary  with  a  discretionary 
fund  equal  to  15  percent  of  the  ags;re«ate 
amount  of  funds  authorized  to  be  obli- 
gated under  the  new  program  Th;s  fund 
IS  to  be  used  judiciously  to  bring  relief  to 
those  States  whose  c.ties  have  already  or 
soon  will  reach  a  12 '.-percent  limitation 
provided  in  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964  on  aggregate  grants  in 
any  one  State 

Cntlcs  of  the  bill  have  argued  that  It 
involves  backdoor  spending  which  shields 
the  program  from  the  annual  appropria- 
tions process  and  reduces  the  ability  of 
Congress  to  alter  program  prlonties  from 
year  to  year  It  is  also  argued  that  if 
this  means  the  financing  is  to  be  used, 
there  aie  other  Federal  programs  such 
as  hou.Mni  and  education  which  de.serve 
higher  prlonty  I  concur  with  the  ubfer- 
vation  that  there  are  other  programs 
whi"h  merit  pnonties  at  least  as  high 
as  that  tiven  to  mass  transit.  This  does 
not.  however,  detract  from  the  need  to 
support  a  responsible  urban  mass  trans- 
t)orta'.ion  program  As  the  Kerner  Com- 
mission observed  our  urban  problems 
are  multi-faceted  emd  can  only  be  rem- 
edied by  add'e.ssmg  the  pio'olem  areas  in 
their  enrnety  rather  than  on  a  piecemeal 
basis. 

Oth«"r  critics  ar?ue  that  the  12'. .-per- 
cent State  Imitation  on  capital  (^rant 
projects  should  be  retained  It  should  t>e 
n'^ted  however,  rhat  California.  IlllnoLs. 
and  Massachusetts  are  already  ap- 
proaching or  su-passing  that  limitation 
Several  other  States  will  incur  similar 
problems  shortly  Thu-  the  need  for  fh*-' 
:.ew  15-percent  limitation  is  compelling 
P?na  ly.  it  is  a'gued  that  the  ^>!ll  pro- 
vide*: for  the  obligation  of  only  $3  1  bil- 
lion The  $10  btllinn  comi^tment  over  a 
12-year  period  appears  In  the  Statement 
of  Findings  rather  than  m  the  f^nancins; 
provisions  With  this  contention.  I  have 
a  great  deal  of  sympathy  Unfortunately, 
the  Senate  Bankmi;  and  Curreno  Com- 


mittee was  unable  to  agree  upon  a  real- 
istic tlmetaole  for  the  remaining  $6  9 
billion  The  committee  was  further  per- 
suaded by  Secretary  cf  Transportation 
Volpe  that  this  office  would  provide  Con- 
gress with  a  suiUble  timetable  as  the 
new  prokTram  developed  I  believe  this 
reasoiung  is  persuasivf  and  therefore  am 
not  chaJUnKiiig  the  financing  provisions 
in  the  present  bill. 

This  country  is  facing  a  crisis  in  the 
field  of  transportation  as  well  as  in  the 
areas  of  housng,  welfare,  education  and 
trade.  We  must  treat  tliese  subjects  in 
a  responsible  and  timely  manner  if  we  are 
to  ward  ofT  the  consequences  of  inaction 
I  support  this  legislation  becau.se  it  rep- 
resents a  meaningful  approach  to  a 
problem  which  deserves  congressional 
Att<.'ntion  I  believe  that  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1969  represents  one  uf  a  series  of  ads 
which  are  designed  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lems referred  to  in  Uie  Kemer  Commis- 
sion report  In  concluding  however  I 
nvist  emphasize  that  the  transportation 
systems  built  under  Federal  funds  pro- 
vided by  this  act  must  be  designed  to 
address  the  problems  of  the  inner  city 
resident  as  well  as  the  suburbanite  As 
previously  mentioned,  new  jobs  for  un- 
skilled and  semiskilled  workers  are  often 
located  In  the  suburbs  as  well  as  on  the 
other  side  of  the  central  city  Our  trans- 
portation authorities  must  address  these 
facts  if  urban  mass  transit  is  to  con- 
tribute its  full  share  to  the  enrichment 
of  our  cities  and  our  way  of  life 

I  urge  that  this  bill,  providing  the 
t'X>ls  for  the  task  which  lies  ahead,  re- 
ceive the  overwhelminK  support  of  the 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  the  bill 
we  consider  today  is  one  of  extreme  Im- 
portance to  the  Nation  and.  in  particu- 
lar, to  m.y  own  State  of  Massachusetts 
Although  it  does  not  provide  for  the  full 
commitment  of  funds  recommended  by 
the  Presidents  Tftsk  Force  on  Trans- 
portation. It  has  my  support.  And  I  am 
hopeful  that  it  will  receive  the  support 
of  all  Senators 

Meeting  the  transportation  needs  of 
our  ever-growing  urban  population  Is 
one  of  the  major  challenges  facing  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  It  Is  also  one 
of  the  most  difScult  to  resolve  Its  solu- 
tion IS  complex  and  costly 

S.  3154,  the  bill  we  consider  today,  rep- 
resent- a  major  effort  to  achieve  a  pro- 
cram  designed  to  deal  with  both  the 
complexity  and  the  cost  of  the  problem 
?.;nator  Williams  of  New  Jersey  de- 
serves the  appreciation  of  all  of  u-  who 
share  a  concern  lor  the  problems  of 
urban  transportation  and  an  interest  In 
the;i  solution  Wi'liout  h.s  lone  and  hard 
worl:  over  the  past  years  and  his  leader- 
s.-.r?  in  effecting  a  coniprom.ise  between 
the  administration  bill  an  1  various  Sen- 
ate bills  this  ye:.r.  wc  would  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  c  ins!der  this  most  worth- 
while measure  today 

There  is  no  que-tion  that  transport 
problems  have  been  a  major  contributor 
to  the  deter- oratir'n  nf  this  Natu-n's 
cities,  and  to  the  alienation  of  those  who 
live  in  urban  rreas  ?/y  own  region  of  the 
counlr>-  IS  plagued  bv  a  lack  of  adequate 
trarisportation  fa.ulities  on  all  levels,  but 
especially  those  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  city  dwellers.  My  own  State  of 


Massachusetts — while  early  to  recognize 
the  problems  created  by  the  increased 
mobility  of  our  citizens  within  metro- 
politan areas — faces  a  problem  of  such 
Magnitude  that  it  is  difficult  to  Imagine 
its  solution  But  It  Is  unpossible  even  to 
diScuss  a  solution  without  true  evidence 
of  a  national  commitment  of  funds  and 
technical  assistance 

S  3154  provides  for  the  expenditure 
uf  S3  1  billion  over  the  next  several  years. 
The  unique  feature  of  the  bill  Is  that  It 
provides  for  a  •'contract  authority" 
mechanism  of  financing  Under  this  fea- 
ture, the  Department  of  Transportation 
IS  authorized  to  make  obligations  to 
State  and  local  governments  on  the  full 
S3  1  billion  authorization  immediately 
ujion  enactment.  However,  because  of 
current  efforts  to  end  the  rising  rate  of 
inflation.  yearly  anpropriations  to 
liquidate  tnese  obligations  will  be  limited 
so  that  for  the  first  5  years  of  Uie  pro- 
gram appropriations  will  be  held  to  an 
a--'gret?ate  amount  of  $1  R>^  billion. 

The  provision  of  this  contract  author- 
ity mechanism  is  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  program  authorized  in  this 
bill.  Approval  of  this  bill  in  this  form 
will  guarantee  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments that  the  commitment  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  improve- 
ment and  development  of  urban  transit 
systems  is  real.  Without  such  evidence 
of  our  commitment.  I  doubt  very  much 
if  many  State  and  local  governments 
will  enter  into  partnership  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  this  program.  They 
have  been  disapixjmted  before  and  are 
imwiiling  to  again  Jeopardize  their  al- 
ready limited  financial  resources  on  the 
promise  of  Federal  funds  or  Federal  re- 
imbursement Our  cities  are  dying  and 
they  cannot  be  saved  with  rhetoric  or 
paper  promises.  We  must  act  now  to  fund 
the  programs  that  will  breathe  new  life 
into  our  urban  areas.  S  3154  authorizes 
such  action  and.  therefore,  it  must  be 
approved. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  Ion-:  voiced  my 
concern  about  the  need  for  improved 
mass  transit  systems  for  our  cities  I 
was  happy  to  appear  before  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Comnuttee  in 
.support  of  this  bill.  We  can  no  longer 
continue  to  build  highways  through  and 
around  our  core  metropolitan  areas.  Such 
highways — while  dividing  neighborhood 
from  neighborhood.  Job  holder  from  his 
place  of  employment,  children  from  their 
schools — only  further  contribute  to  an 
adready  impossible  and  unmanrigeablc 
traffic  problem  m  our  core  cities  We 
must  look  to  mass  transit  for  the  solu- 
tion to  this  most  difficult  and  crucial 
problem  of  meeting  the  needs  of  our  mo- 
bile society 

Under  the  programs  of  the  Transpor- 
tation Assistance  Act  of  1964.  the  cilv 
of  Boston  embarked  on  a  major  expan- 
sion program  for  its  existing  subway 
system.  The  Massachusetts  Bay  Trans- 
l)nrtatlon  Autho-lty  is  charged  with  the 
rcsixinsibUlty  for  the  mass  transporta- 
tion facilities  of  Boston  and  78  surround- 
ing communities  This  is  the  fifth  largest 
mass  transportation  system  in  the  coun- 
try Although  the  authority  has  received 
the  largest  amount  of  F'-deral  assist- 
ance—a  capital  grant  of  some  $50.8  mil- 
lion— the  major  stumbling  block  to  com- 
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pletion  of  the  proposed  expansion  pro- 
gram Is  the  lack  of  adequate  funds. 

It  IS  estimated  that  projects  neces- 
sary for  the  improvement  of  the  system 
amounting  to  some  $300  million  have 
not  been  acted  on  because  no  fimds  were 
available.  Current  estimates  place  com- 
pletion of  the  project  at  $1  billion.  Under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  with  its  guar- 
antee of  long-term  Federal  flnancing,  the 
MBTA  will  have  a  much  better  chance 
of  securing  the  local  bond  issues  it  needs 
to  finance  State  and  local  shares  of  the 
project  cost. 

Boston  desperately  needs  an  Improved 
and  expanded  rapid  transit  system.  It  \s 
my  feeling  that  current  road  and  high- 
way construction  plans  for  the  inner  city 
will  only  serve  to  Increase  the  already 
insufferable  flow  of  automobile  traffic 
into  the  core  city.  Not  only  is  it  impos- 
sible for  the  city  to  accommodate  more 
cars  in  terms  of  Fkarking  and  flow  of  traf- 
fic, but  current  levels  of  air  pollution 
cannot  be  increased  without  constant 
Jeopardy  to  the  health  of  many  of  Bos- 
ton's citizens. 

As  the  Nation  experiences  the  popula- 
tion growth  of  the  next  few  decades  we 
will  come  to  the  time  when  almost  90 
percent  of  our  population  lives  in  urban 
areas.  We  must  plan  for  their  transport. 
It  is  obvious  that  our  cities  carmot  ac- 
commodate much  more  in  the  way  of 
private  transportation. 

The  Nation's  cities  are  being  strangled 
by  traffic  congestion  and  immobility 
which  is  only  increased  as  we  continue 
to  pave  our  metropolitan  area.  We  made 
a  commitment  to  the  cities  in  the  sixties 
that  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled.  Let  us 
take  another  step  to  achieve  that  promise 
of  the  sixties  at  the  dawn  of  the 
seventies. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
before  us  a  most  Important  part  of  the 
President's  domestic  program.  The  bill 
we  are  discussing  was  first  proposed,  in 
general  form,  as  one  of  the  10  "must" 
pieces  of  legislation  laid  out  by  President 
NLxon  soon  after  he  took  office.  It  has 
been  the  subject  of  extensive  and  ex- 
haustive hearings,  much  controversy, 
and  some  compromise.  It  comes  now  for 
our  consideration  with  a  high  degree  of 
support  from  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  engaged  in  this  process,  and 
the  endorsement  not  only  of  the  admin- 
istration but  also  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
and  most  of  the  majority  members,  as 
well  as  the  ranking  Republican  and  most 
of  the  minority  members.  It  is  truly  a 
significant  bill  and  well  worthy  of  the 
support  of  the  entire  Senate. 

The  issues  that  are  being  raised  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  have  all  been 
raised  before,  and  carefully  examined. 
I  do  not  suggest  in  the  slightest  that  they 
should  not  be  raised  here  again,  because 
it  is  important  that  they  receive  the  most 
careful  attention  I  want  Senators  to 
know,  however,  that  I  have  examined 
them  carefully  and  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  In  this  respect  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  committee  is  sound.  I 
have  an  open  mind  to  any  issues  that 
may  be  raised  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  hope  the  Senate  will  send  the  bill 
to  the  House  in  the  same  general  form 
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in  which  it  stands  as  reported  by  the 
committees. 

I  do  this  because  of  the  urgency  of  the 
issue.  Public  transportation  is  in  trouble 
in  this  country. 

While  the  problems  were  apparent  by 
the  mld-1950's,  they  have  increased  In 
intensity  in  the  past  5  years.  The  private 
systems  have  been  unable  to  generate 
enough  capital  to  replace  obsolete  equip- 
ment. As  operating  costs  have  risen, 
fares  have  increased.  People  have  de- 
clined to  pay  more  to  ride  in  older  equip- 
ment when  the  higher  standard  of  living 
enabled  them  to  purchase  cars,  which 
in  turn  Jammed  the  highways  and  made 
commuting  suid  downtown  driving  a 
frustrating,  time-wasting  experience. 

The  public  transit  industry  as  a  whole 
has  shown  a  steadily  declining  rate  of 
profit  from  1960's  net  profit  of  $30  mil- 
lion to  1968*s  net  loss  of  $160  million. 
Since  1954,  more  than  250  bus  systems 
have  discontinued  service,  leaving  the 
old,  the  yoimg,  the  nondrivers,  and  the 
poor  in  extremely  difficult  situations.  Of 
those  systems,  over  200  were  in  cities 
of  less  than  50,000  population. 

These  kinds  of  difficulties  are  not  lim- 
ited to  any  section  of  the  country,  nor 
to  any  sliigle  State  or  group  of  States. 

We  in  Colorado,  for  example,  are 
Justly  proud  of  our  "wide  open  spaces." 
But  like  our  friends  in  the  more  popu- 
lous States,  we  have  transportation 
problems.  There  are  four  public  trans- 
portation systems  in  Colorado.  Over  the 
years  they  have  provided  excellent  serv- 
ice, imtU  in  recent  times  they  have  been 
plagued  with  the  same  difficulties  bus  and 
trolley  lines  have  encountered  in  virtu- 
ally everj-  State.  Of  the  four,  three  are 
in  serious  financial  trouble.  So  the 
transit  problems  are  not  big  city  prob- 
lems; they  are  national  problems,  which 
we  as  Members  of  the  National  Con- 
gress must  face  on  behalf  of  the  people 
we  represent. 

As  I  have  shown,  this  crisis  did  not 
suddenly  come  upon  us,  without  warning 
or  overnight.  We  have  had  plenty  of 
time.  The  previous  administration,  over 
5  years  ago,  called  for  a  program  to  meet 
the  need  for  better  and  healthier  public 
transportation  systems.  But  they  did 
little  more  than  talk.  The  funds  called 
for  in  the  annual  messages  of  the  Presi- 
dent were  pitifully  low.  Worse  still,  the 
staff  assembled  to  handle  these  fimds 
wsis  too  small  and  lacking  in  the  neces- 
sary experience,  support,  and  commit- 
ment to  make  the  kind  of  attack  on  the 
problem  which  was  needed.  We  felt  this 
acutely  in  Colorado,  because  the  three 
troubled  transit  systems  to  which  I  have 
referred  were  financially  healthy  5  years 
ago,  and  we  have  watched  almost  help- 
lessly as  they  got  deeper  and  deeper  into 
difficulty. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  the  bill  now 
before  us  is  so  large,  and  the  require- 
ments of  It  are  so  controversial  with  re- 
spect to  the  financing,  is  that  it  is  a  bill 
designed  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  for 
years  of  neglect. 

If  I  may  be  pardoned  a  somewhat 
partisan  observation,  it  is  interesting  to 
me  to  see  some  of  my  Democratic  friends 
now  berating  the  President  for  proposing 
too  little  for  this  activity  when  for  years 
their  party  proposed  fimds  averaging 


only  $200  million  per  year,  or  one-fifth  of 
what  President  Nixon  now  recommends. 

Senators  know  well  my  record  with  re- 
spect to  the  most  controversial  section  of 
the  bill — the  section  calling  for  contract 
authority.  I  have  always  opposed  that 
kind  of  authority  in  principle,  because  I 
believe  that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee exercises  a  vital  function  in  its  an- 
nual review  of  the  programs  sind  actions 
of  the  various  agencies  of  Government.  I 
still  hold  that  view,  and  will  continue  to 
oppose  contract  authority  provisions  as 
they  are  inserted  in  Federal  programs 
brought  before  us. 

But  this  program  faces  sjjecial  circum- 
stances. Within  it  is  created  a  Federal- 
local  relationship,  which  calls  for  com- 
mitments of  a  long  term  on  the  part  of 
our  Nation's  cities.  The  record  is  abso- 
lutely clear  on  one  point:  The  mayors 
of  the  Nation  are  agreed  almost  to  a 
man  that  they  cannot  raise  the  local 
share  of  the  significant  systems  which 
the  bill  would  finance  unless  they  can 
have  assurance  of  Federal  particip>ation 
for  more  than  a  year  at  a  time.  They 
wanted  to  have  a  sp>ecial  trust  fund  set 
up  to  give  them  that  assurance,  but  the 
administration,  wiseli'  in  my  opinion,  de- 
cided that  such  a  fund  would  be  im- 
proper unless  a  valid  user  charge  could 
be  found. 

But  the  President  heard  the  pleas  of 
the  mayors  and  urged  us  to  give  them 
the  assurance  they  sought  through  con- 
tract authority.  Because  of  the  crisis  na- 
ture of  the  situation,  the  years  of  neglect 
of  the  problem,  and  the  unique  nature 
of  the  Federal-local  relationship  over 
many  years  of  planning  and  construc- 
tion, I  am  prepared  in  this  instance  to 
take  a  different  view  on  the  contract 
authority  question  and  support  the  bill 
as  it  stands. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  YoimG  of  Ohio  took 
the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.  > 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  transportation  bill  which 
has  been  reported  by  our  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  is  worthy  of  Senate 
enactment.  I  say  this  as  one  who  has 
never  before  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
Federal  assistance  for  local  transporta- 
tion systems. 

On  August  11  of  last  year  I  introduced 
a  propos-1  for  the  adminlst-ation  t-^  p"o- 
vide  long-term  financing  for  expanded 
urban  public  transportation  systems. 
That  proposal  contained  a  recognition 
that  a  Federal  commitment  of  at  least 
$10  billion  over  the  next  12-year  period 
would  be  necessary  to  meet  public  tran- 
sit system  demands.  The  intent  of  the 
proposal  was  to  create  a  partnership 
which  would  provide  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  local  communities  in  order 
that  they  could  make  the  long-range 
plans  necessary  to  meet  their  public 
transit  needs. 

In  addition  to  the  administration's 
proposal,  other  proposals  were  offered 
and  were  considered  by  our  committee. 
The  bill  which  we  now  recommend  to 
the  Senate  is  one  which  was  rei>orted 
without  objection  in  the  committee  and 
has  the  full  support  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. I  stated  earlier  that  I  had 
not  been  a  strong  supporter  of  Federal 
aid  to  local  transportation  systems  be- 
fore. I  believe,  however,  that  the  time  has 
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now  come  when  it  is  necessary  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  parUcipale  in 
these  systems  if  balanced  transportation 
systems  are  to  be  developed  The  Federal 
Government  has  nghUy  participated 
heavUy  in  the  establishment  of  highway 
systems  throughout  the  United  SUtes. 
I  say  rightly  because  it  wa.s  meeting  a  de- 
mand made  upon  it  by  the  citizens  of  this 

countr\v 

Public  transporUtion  lia.>  not  been  a 
popular  mode  of  transportation  for  the 
past  decade  or  so.  Most  people  who  use 
public  transportation  do  so  k)ecau.se  no 
better  alternative  is  available  to  them 
Studies  have  been  made  showing  that  in 
some  Instances  in  order  to  attract  pas- 
sensers.  it  would  be  necessary  to  pay 
them  a  subsidy  for  uslr.K  the  facilitic.-, 
This  is  a  great  change  over  what  the  sit- 
uatio!!  was  a  relatively  few  years  aco 
Since  World  War  II.  however,  public 
transportation  facilities  have  declined  in 
popularity  because  they  Licked  the  con- 
ver.ience  and  the  flexibility  which  was 
provided  by  the  piivate  automobile  In- 
dr.  iduals  traveling  from  widely  separated 
areas  in  the  suburbs  found  that  the  con- 
venience of  taking  a  private  automobile 
directly  from  their  home  to  their  place  of 
employment  outweighed  the  cost  sufH- 
ciently  to  make  that  their  choice  of 
transportation. 

During  the  past  20-year  period,  ac- 
cording to  American  Transit  Association 
data,  revenue  pa.ssengers  have  decreased 
by  two-thirds  and.  of  course  operating 
revenues  have  declined  as  a  re-.ult  As 
pa.^>enger  revenue  declined,  it  was  only 
natural  for  transit  companies  to  decrease 
their  already  inadequate  service  to  the 
public  and  increa.se  the  fare  charged  to 
pa.-^sengers  This,  of  course,  wa.^  a  self- 
defeating  move,  and  todav  public  trans- 
portation sy.-tems  of  our  urban  com- 
m.unities.  both  large  and  small,  have  be- 
come even  le;>--  c->mpetitive  with  the  al- 
ternatives a\ailable 

Although  most  Americans  have  pri- 
vate facilities  for  transportation,  some 
of  our  citizens  do  not  have  sufficient  in- 
come to  own  an  automobile,  some  cannot 
dnve  because  of  their  age,  their  youth,  or 
becau-e  Mf  physical  handicaps  The  lack 
of  adequate  public  transit  facilities  pre- 
sents a  real  problem  for  these  mdividuals 
As  automobile  traffic  has  increased,  it 
has  also  caused  some  problems  which  are 
now  becoming  critical  Although  we  have 
expanded  car  highway  capacity,  conces- 
tlon  IS  an  ever-increasing  problem  The 
time  has  now  come  when  in  many  com- 
munities, both  lar:,'e  and  small,  .some- 
thing must  be  done  to  improve  public 
transportation  facilities  Ordinarily,  fa- 
cilities would  be  improved  as  a  result 
of  consumer  demand  Unfortunately,  suf- 
flcielrt^emand  does  not  exist  to  take  care 
of  establishing  new  systems  or  improv- 
ing pre-'-'Cnt  .systems  The  problem  of  im- 
proving public  transit  systems,  therefore, 
is  not  -^  ne  of  the  management  of  funds 
received  from  users  but  one  of  providing 
a  subsidy  In  studying  this  problem.  I  f\nd 
that  local  communities  are  presently  sub- 
sidlrng  transit  facilities  In  many  areas 
It  could  be  argued  that  the  areas  which 
have  the  greatest  need  for  ma.ss  transit 
facilities  also  have  the  greatest  financial 
capacity  to  provide  for  those  needs.  There 
IS  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  such  a  state- 


ment   Our  larcc  urban  centers  are  also 
major  financial  centers  The  average  In- 
come  of    our    more   densely    populated 
States  is  generally  significantly   hluher 
than   the  average   income  In  our  more 
sparsely  populated  areas.  To  .say  tiiat  the 
States   and   localities  can   take  care  of 
tlielr  own  transit  needs  on  the  basis  of 
sucl    fi.-'irt's.  however,  is  an  oversimpli- 
fication and  ignores  political  considera- 
tions One  inu-st  keep  m  mind  that  those 
who  iicnerally  use  transit  facilities  are 
not    the   individuals   who   have   the   ca- 
pacity to  pay  for  them    through  taxes. 
Those  wiio  have  the  capacity   and  are 
taxed  by  the  locality  in  the  State  have 
other  transportation  alternatives  which 
they    prefer    to    public    transportation 
There  is  also  the  problem  of  taxing  those 
who  live  In  the  suburbs  to  help  pay  for  a 
system  located  within  the  city,  and  I  be- 
lieve  It   Is  appropriate   to   mention   the 
fact  that  local  elected  officials  cannot  in- 
crea.se  taxes  nearly  .so  easily  as  can  the 
Federal   Government.   For   all   of   these 
reasons  it  has  now  become  necessary  to 
provide    a    Federal    subsidy    for    public 
transportation   systems  in   communities 
throughout  our  country. 

This  bill  provides  a  proKram  to  assist 
cities  thrcunh  a  cooperative  effort  In 
wh.ch  the  Federal  Government  would 
provide  two-thirds  of  the  financing 
while  the  locality  would  be  required  to 
provide  one-third. 

Because  of  the  urbanization  and  the 
greater  density  of  population  in  a  few 
lart:e  cities,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  total  dollar 
fundin,:;  would  be  allocated  to  major 
urban  centers 

I  would  like  to  stress,  however,  that 
this  bill  is  not  one  which  provides  as- 
sistance only  t)  a  few  major  ijopul.uion 
centers  in  this  country. 

We  all  recognize  that  some  of  the  more 
moderate  si/t-d  cities  In  this  Nation  and 
even  some  of  the  smaller  cities  and  t'^)wns 
f  re  havine  difficulty  in  maintaining  their 
public  transportation  .systems  I  believe 
that  the  difficulty  now  faced  by  Salt  Lake 
City.  Utah,  is  repie.^entative  of  the  needs 
of  many  similar  cities  for  assistance  Salt 
Lake  City,  some  of  the  major  suburban 
commumties.  and  mc.st  of  the  unincor- 
porated area  of  Salt  Lake  County  are 
pre.sently  provided  public  transiwrtation 
by  Salt  Lake  City  Lines  Salt  Lake  City 
Lines  started  operation  as  a  mass  pia.ssen- 
^T  transport.ition  carrier  July  1944. 
That  is  to  say.  the  Salt  Lake  City  Lines 
started  then  There  has  been  public 
transportation  m  Salt  Lake  City  ever 
since  1830  I  had  a  good  friend,  now  long 
dead,  who  quit  a  good  job  dnvi.iLi  a  team 
of  mules  m  the  first  transit  system  in 
Salt  Lake  City  becau.se  he  did  n.it  thmk 
there  was  a  future  m  it   He  was  right 

For  several  years  after  1944  the  com- 
pany realized  substantial  prufius  from  its 
operations,  but  then  patronage  and  rev- 
enues began  to  drop  and  this  decline  has 
continued  up  to  the  present  time.  Since 
1948,  regular  pas.sensers  on  Salt  Lake 
City  Lines  have  declined  from  just  over 
30  million  passengers  a  year  to  approxi- 
mately 4  million  pa.ssengers  during  1968. 
During  the  past  10  years  while  the  popu- 
lation In  the  Salt  Lake  City  area  In- 
creased over  25  percent,  passengers  rid- 
ing buses  in  the  area  have  decreased  by 


almost  67  percent.  In  early  1967.  Salt 
Lake  Citv  Lines  began  operating  at  a  loss 
and.  in  August  of  1968.  a  crisis  was 
averted  when  an  agreement  was  reached 
whereby  Salt  Lake  City  would  subsidize 
the  bus  operation  In  an  amount  of  $210,- 
000  during  a  2-year  period  which  expires 
in  August  of  this  year 

Under  the  agreement.  Salt  Lake  City 
Corp  has  an  option  to  purchase  the  capi- 
tal stock  of  the  busline  That  option 
must  be  exercised  on  or  before  April  10 
of  this  year  In  order  to  exercise  the 
option,  the  city  Is  asking  the  Department 
of  Transportation  for  a  capital  facilities 
srant  in  the  amount  of  $800,000.  I  cite 
this  experience  first  because  it  Is  one 
in  which  I  naturally  have  a  great  Inter- 
est but,  second,  because  It  Is  typical  of 
many  of  the  cities  throughout  the  coun- 
try which  are  not  considered  major  urban 
areas 

Mr  President,  the  bill  before  us  today 
provides  for  general   funds  to  be  used 
to  subsidize  public  transit  facilities.  One 
of  the  greatest  problems  In  developing 
the  lek'isliition  was  a  decision  as  to  how 
such  subsidies  should  be  financed  Every- 
one Is  familiar  with  the  highway  trust 
fund,  and  it  was  suggested  that  a  trust 
fund  should  be  established  to  assure  the 
availability   of   funds   for   mass   transit 
systems.  The  trust  fund  concept  Is  gen- 
erally  a  good  one  If  the  money   going 
into    the    trust    fund    can    be   obtained 
through  user  charges.  In  the  case  of  mass 
transit  .systems,  as  I  have  already  ex- 
plained, there  Is  no  possibility  of  provid- 
ing for  capital  needs  at  this  time  through 
User  charges.  It  was  suggested  by  some 
that  it  would  be  appropriate  to  tax  auto- 
mobile users  to  provide  funds  for  mass 
transit    systems     The    justification    for 
such  a  tax  was  that  the  establishment  or 
improvement    of    public     facilities    for 
transportation  would  relieve  congestion 
on  our  hiuhways  and  thus  those  driving 
automobiles  would  benefit  as  much  as 
those  u.sing   the   transit   facilities.  Two 
alternatives  were  proposed.  One  of  these 
provided  that  the  present  excise  tax  on 
automobiles  be  continued  and  that  the 
funds  be  used  for  ma.ss  transit  facilities. 
The  other  would  require  an  increase  In 
the  Federal  tax  on  automotive  fuel  or 
that  some  of  the  present  moneys  received 
from  fuel  taxes  be  used  for  mass  transit. 
Neither  of  these  alternatives  was  accept- 
able to  the  committee.  The  experience  of 
our  large  cities  which  already  have  mass 
tran.sit    systems   docs   not   support   the 
thesis  that  highway  congestion  will  be 
reduced    The  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation recently  considered  transit  plans 
in  At'anta.  Baltimore.  Los  Angeles,  Se- 
attle, and  Washington.  In  iUs  1968  high- 
s' ay  needs  report,  the  Department  stated 
that  In  four  of  these  five  areas  consider- 
ing transit  systems,  it  was  estimated  that 
the  systems  would  serve  about  5  percent 
of  the  areas  total  daily  personal  trips 
and  10  percent  of  the  areas  peak-hour 
trips    Estimates   for   Los   Angeles   were 
about    half    of    the.se    percentages.    The 
same  report  noted  that  the  normal  In- 
crease in  vehicular  travel  In  urban  areas 
is  5  percent  in  a  period  of  1  to  2  years. 
These   findings   by   the   Department   of 
Transportation  are  significant. 

They  are  important  because  they  show- 
that  even   with   the   addition   of  mass 
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transit  systems,  we  cannot  expect  our 
trafBc  congestion  problems  to  be  solved, 
because  In  a  period  as  short  as  2  years, 
the  Increased  automobile  trafBc  wUl 
equal  the  total  burden  relieved  by  the 
m£iss  transportation  system.  The  new 
or  Improved  tran.sit  systems  therefore 
should  be  regarded  as  a  supplement  to 
rather  than  a  substitute  for  other  forms 
of  transportation.  I  believe  it  would  be 
imwise  for  us  to  expect  too  much  from 
the  establishment  of  new  transit  sys- 
tems. 

The  fact  that  highway  traffic  will  not 
be  greatly  alleviated  also  greatly  weak- 
ens the  case  of  those  who  feel  that  the 
transit  systems  should  be  fimded  by 
some  type  of  tax  on  highway  users.  This 
bill  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  whole 
community  will  benefit  from  the  estab- 
lishment, maintenance,  or  Improvement 
of  public  transportation  systems.  Since 
the  whole  community  benefits  and  it  is 
not  possible  to  charge  users  an  amoimt 
sufficient  to  cover  the  costs  and  no  spe- 
cific benefit  can  be  shown  to  exist  for 
any  one  segment  of  the  population  other 
than  the  systems  users,  it  is  appropri- 
ate that  general  fimds  be  used. 

General  funds  are  usually  used  only 
after  an  appropriation  has  been  made  by 
the  Congress.  This  provides  complete 
control  over  programs.  Assistance 
through  annual  appropriations  has  not 
proved  successful  thus  far  in  the  field 
of  public  transportation,  however.  It  has 
not  proved  successful  because  these 
transportation  systems  are  major  in- 
vestments. In  order  for  a  commimlty  or 
a  private  firm  to  obtain  Its  part  of  the 
financing.  It  must  be  reasonably  assured 
of  a  specific  Federal  Government  contri- 
bution. Annual  appropriations  do  not 
provide  any  such  assurance.  The  pro- 
posal for  financing  in  this  legislation  is 
similar  in  many  ways  to  that  which  is 
used  in  providing  the  Federal  contri- 
bution of  certain  housing  and  urban 
development  projects.  In  order  to  attract 
the  capital  and  the  sponsors  necessary 
to  build  housing  for  low-income  Individ- 
uals for  which  a  Federal  subsidy  is 
granted,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a 
subsidy  over  the  40-year  life  of  the 
mortgage  on  the  building.  This  contract 
authority  which  has  been  developed  for 
that  kind  of  need  provides  for  armual 
appropriations  and  a  review  by  the  Con- 
gress each  year  but  does  give  some  de- 
gree of  security  to  those  who  are  risking 
their  private  fimds  in  such  a  venture 
because  the  contract  authority  can  be 
set  up  and  work  can  be  done  against  it 
on  the  basis  of  the  entire  period  of  the 
program  rather  than  a  single  year.  In 
this  bill,  we  have  provided  contract  au- 
thority for  $3y2  billion  for  the  first  5 
years  of  the  program. 

We  do  not  expect  tliat  this  entire 
amount  would  be  contracted  immedi- 
ately, but  it  is  available  if  necessary  so 
that  cities  can  have  a  basis  on  which 
to  obtain  their  proportion  of  the  financ- 
ing either  through  borrowing  or  some 
other  source.  I  would  like  to  repeat  that 
this  is  not  a  new  method  of  financing, 
nor  does  it  make  it  impossible  for  the 
Appropriations  Committee  or  the  ad- 
ministration to  bring  about  a  reduction 
in  expenditures. 


During  our  consideration  of  this  leg- 
islation in  the  committee,  there  was  a 
serious  question  as  to  whether  the  $3^: 
billion  contract  authority  for  the  first  5 
years  and  a  $10  billion  Federal  contribu- 
tion over  a  12 -year  period  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  needs.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  Is  any  value  in  arguing 
whether  it  is  or  it  is  not.  Nobody  knows. 
Estimates  have  varied  widely,  and  we  do 
not  need  to  establish  an  amount  now  for 
the  12  years  anyway.  The  bill  provides 
that  the  Secretary  shall  submit  at  2- 
year  Intervals  his  recommendations  for 
mass  transit  needs  and  these  bieimial 
recommendations  should  provide  us  with 
whatever  information  we  need  to  make 
decisions  as  we  continue  in  this  program. 

There  was  also  criticism  of  the  fact 
that  the  bill  allows  only  $80  million  to  be 
spent  during  fiscal  year  1971  and  that 
limitations  on  succeeding  years  reach- 
ing an  aggregate  of  $3.1  billion  after 
July  9,  1975,  were  not  sufBclent  for  the 
program.  I  believe  that  on  the  basis  of 
information  provided  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  $80  million  is  all  that 
could  be  appropriately  *ent  during  the 
first  year.  I  also  believe  that  the  other 
limitations  are  reasonable  when  based 
on  the  information  wlilch  we  now  have. 

It  would  be  a  disservice  to  the  taxpay- 
ers if  we  were  to  undertake  a  more  ex- 
pansive program  during  the  beginning 
years  because  the  money  could  not  be 
appropriately  spent.  Let  me  point  out 
again,  if  we  find  that  the  amoimts  are 
not  sufficient,  we  can  always  increase 
them  at  a  later  time. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
recommend  this  bill  to  the  Senate  as  a 
major  step  in  the  establishment  of  viable 
public  transportation  systems  in  all  of 
our  cities  where  such  systems  are  needed. 
While  I  hope  that  the  time  will  come 
when  these  systems  will  be  able  to  op- 
erate without  Federal  subsidies,  they 
cannot  do  so  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  for  that  reason  I 
have  changed  my  earlier  position  ag&inst 
public  subsidies  for  mass  transportation 
and  join  my  colleagues  on  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  and  with  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  in  recom- 
mending to  the  Senate  that  this  bill 
be  approved. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  propose  a 
imanimous-consent  request  for  the  con- 
trol of  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT   AGBEEMXNT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  on  the  bill  t)e  limited  to  3  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  To  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and 
me,  or  our  designees.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reserving  he  right  to  object,  does 
the  Senator  intend  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  limitation  of  time  on  amend- 
ments and  all  amendments  thereto? 

Mr.  WILIJAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Yes; 


1  hour  on  eswih  amendment,  to  be 
equally  divided  by  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment  and  me ;  and  if  I  should  favor 
sja.  amendment,  the  time  on  the  other 
side  to  be  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Tcxfts 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With  3 
hours  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  amend  his  request  to  provide 
that  on  each  amendment  and  amend- 
ments thereto  there  be  1  hour  to  a 
side,  30  minutes  controlled  by  the  pro- 
poser of  the  amendment  and  30  minutes 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  imless 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  in  favor 
of  the  amendment,  in  which  case  the 
time  to  be  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  who 
has  handled  this  bill  so  ably  and  who  has 
done  such  hard  work  in  connection  with 
its  preparation,  if  it  Is  intended,  if  the 
agreement  is  accepted,  that  there  would 
be  final  action  on  the  bill  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  today? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
not  predictable;  it  is  not  known.  My 
speculation  would  be  that  we  would  not 
finish  today. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  also  my  view. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  if  it  could  be  imderstood 
that  there  will  not  be  a  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage or  on  my  amendment  until  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  higher  authority  in  connection  with 
that  request. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  will 
yield,  I  think  it  can  be  stated  that  final 
action  on  the  bill  will  not  be  taken  be- 
fore tomorrow.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart)  has  one  amendment  which  will 
be  offered  tomorrow  and  he  will  not  be 
here  until  later.  I  think  I  am  correctly 
advised  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  do  not  wish  to  ob- 
ject but  I  am  looking  for  a  way  to  be 
sure  my  amendment  will  not  be  con- 
sidered imtil  tomorrow.  I  do  not  wish 
to  obstruct  the  Senate  but  I  do  not  want 
my  amendment  considered  until  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  California  will  not 
object.  I  do  not  think  he  will  have  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  vote  on  his 
amendment  tomorrow.  If  need  be,  the 
Senator  could  call  up  his  amendment 
today,  explain  it,  and  then  get  imani- 
mous  consent  to  put  it  over  until  to- 
morrow for  a  vote  if  all  time  on  the 
amendment  will  have  expired. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  be  glad  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  There 
is  adequate  time  on  the  bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  unanimous  consent  agreement 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing.  Is  as 
follows : 
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n-iic-ed.  Thu'.  dur.ni;  -iio  f'lr-.'-.er  con- 
sideration of  the  am  S  )154i  '..■  provide 
lonst-term  financmg  for  expanded  urb:in 
public  trau.-P'  ria'.loa  profpams  and  :or 
oilier  purpt.oe-..  debate  i>:i  any  ameiidment 
aiid  amt-adnienis  ;nereuj  shall  t)e  Unuled 
lo  ;  hcv.r.  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trc>i;«d  b\  the  nio-t-r  f  any  ^uch  anienU- 
me'^.  ..r  aiotijn  aiid  Uie  Senator  from  New 
Jersev  .Mr  WilUamsi  p-crtdcd  That  In  the 
evfnt  the  S?natiir  from  New  Jersey  Is  iii 
favor  of  any  such  atnendment  or  motion  the 
time  in  opposition  there'o  shall  be  ct.n- 
trolled  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  iMr 
Toweri  or  some  Senator  designated  by  him 
Ord'-^ed  ti.'ther  That  on  the  que-tlon  of 
the  nnal  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  lirrated  ^o  3  hovirs,  to  be  equalh  divided 
and  cntrul.ed  re^pe^iivelv,  by  ihe  Sen^t.^-r 
irom  New  Jerj,ev  and  the  Sena;  t  from 
TexA^. 

The  PRESIDING  OFT'ICER  Who 
vields  time"' 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  Pre^-ident.  I  ^e:id 
t.i  the  do-sic  an  arnendinent  and  a5lc  that 
it  be  ,-tated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment   will  be  stated 

The    bill   c'.erK    read   a;>    follows: 
On  page  20    line  8    strike     15'  ar.d  insert 
••l"^"  m  lieu  thereof 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  i>  recocnized  How 
much  tame  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self 

Mr     PROXMIRE     I    >ield    myself     > 

minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  W.sconsm  ts  recognUed  for  T 

m  mures 

Mr  PROX\nRE  Mr  President,  my 
aii.endment  would  restore  the  provisions 
of  exisunrf  law  which  limit  the  maximum 
amount  of  grant  funds  for  one  SUte  U) 
approximately  14  percent  of  the  total 
authorization  By  way  of  c^ptrast,  S 
3154  repeals  the  existing  imiilation  and 
permits  the  Secretary  to  spend  a^s  much 
as  27';  percent  of  the  total  authorlza- 
ton  in  one  Bute  or  nearly  double  the 
present  percentage 

Under  the  present  law.  capiui  granus 
to  any  one  State  cannot  exceed  12-2  per- 
cent of  the  total  authorizauon.  The  Sec- 
retary also  has  discretionary-  authoruy 
to  approve  an   additional  $125  million 
over  and  above  the  12  4 -percent  ceilmg 
The   $125   million   is  approximately   14 
percent  of  the  total  authorization  to  date 
of    $865    million,    hence    the    maximum 
amount  any  one  SUte  could  receive  is 
13  9  percent  of  the  total  authorization 
This  assumes  all  of  the  discretionar>-  au- 
thority were  used  In  that  State.  Section 
5  of  3    3154  mcreases  the  dlscretlonar>- 
authorlt>-  from  1  4  percent  to  15  percent 
of    the    total    authorization.    In    other 
words,  it  increases  it  tenfold. 

Congress  originally  enacted  the  12 Vi- 
percent  celling  to  prevent  all  of  the  pro- 
gram funds  from  going  to  a  few  large 
urban  SUtes  Indeed,  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
who  did  such  a  fine  Job  in  handling  this 
bill,  emphasized  this  was  a  national  pro- 
gram in  which  all  SUtes  take  part  and 
States  such  as  West  Virginia  and  Colo- 
rado and  other  St*te«  would  play  as 
much  of  a  part  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion as  the  larger  SUtes  However,  during 


the  administration  of  the  program  It  was 
argued  that  some  flexibility  was  needed 
to  accommodate  a  SUte  whose  ongoing 
projects  threH!£iieil  lo  excetil  the  ceiling 
because  of  unforeseen  cosUs  Accordingly. 
Congress  provided  discretionary  author- 
itv  in  1966  to  exceed  the  12'2-percent 
ceiling  by  up  to  $12  5  million  or  14  per- 
cent of  the  total  authorization 

A-ssuming  that  the  purpose  of  having 
discretionary  authority  over  and  above 
'he  12'  -percent  ceiling  i.>  to  maintain 
prograrn  flexibUity.  it  Ls  not  at  all  clear 
why-  such  a  huge  increase  in  discretion- 
ary authority  us  needed  Under  S  3154, 
discretionarv  authority  increases  more 
than  tenfold,  from  1  4  percent  to  15  per- 
cent 

Moreover  given  the  long  leadtime  be- 
tween obligations  and  ext>enditures.  the 
need  for  this  tlexlbility  should  not  arise 
for  ^eve^a!  years — unless,  of  course  the 
DepHrtment  intends  to  knowingly  exieed 
the  12 '.-percent  celling  from  the  out- 
set of  the  program 

The  testim.ony  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  sheds  little  light  on  the 
basic  mtent  For  example.  Secretary 
Volpe  said: 

I  wouM  expect  discretionary  funds  to  be- 
spread over  perhaps  JO  or  30  states  rather 
than  one  State 

This  is  obviousli'  a  mathematical  im- 
possibility If  20  SUtes  were  m  danger 
of  exceedmg  the  12'2-percent  Imutation. 
these  SUtes  would  have  to  be  allocated 
2  J   times  the  total  authorization 

This  example  shows  that  Secretary 
Volpe  either  was  not  being  candid  with 
the  Conkzreso  or  that  he  was  confused 
about  how  the  provision  actually  oper- 
ates Even  the  .sponsor  01  the  legislation 
duiinu  the  committee  markup,  said  that 
the  dLscretionary  funds  would  be  spread 
to  as  many  a.s  10  Stales  This  Is  likewise 
a  mathematical  impossibility  It  means 
tliat  the  10  States  would  be  getting  125 
percent  of  the  total  authorization  Even 
more  significant,  it  mer.ns  that  the  re- 
maining 40  States  would  eel  less  than 
nothing 

Given  the  confused  and  contradictory- 
nature  of  the  Justification  for  Increasing 
the  Secretary's  discretion.  I  can  only 
conclude  that  the  basic  purpose  Is  a 
backdoor  attempt  to  breach  the  12*2- 
porcent  ceiline  If  this  is  th-i^  purpose,  the 
sponsors  of  the  legislation  ou.:ht  to  come 
forward  m  a  straightforward  manner 
and  say  this  is  what  to  do  and  debate  the 
proposition  on  Its  merits.  For  example, 
under  8  3154.  one  Sute  could  receive 
27 '2  percent  of  the  toUl  authorization: 
two  SUtes  could  receive  40  percent;  and 
three  SUtes  could  receive  over  52  per- 
cent 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  six  SUtes  could 
get  90  percent,  leaving  only  10  percent 
for  the  other  44  SUtes 

Instead  of  incresislng  the  amounts  go- 
ing to  one  or  two  SUtes,  Congress  ought 
to  see  that  the  benefits  of  the  program 
are  m.ore  widely  distributed  Despite  the 
existing  12  4 -percent  limitation,  six 
States  received  76  percent  of  the  funds 
allocated  through  June  30.  1969  These 
six  SUtes  conUined  only  32  percent  of 
the  population 
I  repeat,  six  SUtes  did  receive  76  per- 


cent of  the  funds  allocated  through  June 
30,  1969,  and  those  States  conulned  only 
32  percent  of  the  population. 

The  proposal  now  in  the  bill  is  lo  make 
It  possible  for  the  funds  to  be  even  more 
concentrated  than  they  are.  As  I  have 
said,  the  funds  have  been  concentrated 
to  the  extent  of  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  funds  going  to  only  six 
States. 

Put  another  way.  44  SUtes  with  68 
percent  of  the  population  received  only 
21  percent  of  the  fimds — far  less  than 
their  fair  share  Although  Milwaukee  in 
my  State  has  serious  public  transporta- 
tion problems,  the  SUte  has  received  no 
capiul  grants  and  only  token  research 
funds  In  5  years,  the  SUte  of  Alabama 
received  $27,000  or  about  $5,400  per  year. 
An  urbanized  SUte  such  as  Delaware 
received  nothing  Other  SUtes  with  large 
urt)an  concentrations  such  as  Indiana, 
Missouri.  Georgia,  Louisiana.  Colorado, 
Kentucky.  Oregon.  North  Carolina,  Mm- 
ne.sou.  Florida,  and  Oklahoma  received 
little  or  no  funds. 

The  sponsors  of  this  legislation  are 
fond  of  quoting  the  sUtlstlc  that  70  per- 
cent of  Americans  live  In  urban  areas 
Since  mass  transit  Is  clearly  an  urban 
program,  one  is  left  with  the  impression 
that  the  program  benefits  70  percent  of 
the  people 

What  the  sponsors  fail  to  point  out 
Is  that  only  cerUin  urban  residents  In 
a  half  dozen  States  have  benefited  from 
the  mass  transit  program  and  that  the 
va  t  majority  of  urban  Americans  receive 
little  or  no  benefit.  This  mal -distribution 
of  grants  will  become  even  greater  If  the 
Congress  approves  the  huge  increase  In 
discretionary  funds  conUined  under  sec- 
tion 5of  S.  3154. 

It  seems  to  me.  in  view  of  the  history 
of  this  legislation,  that  I  would  be  In  a 
strons  position  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  reduce  the  12  4-percent  figure.  But  I 
am  not  doing  that.  I  am  leaving  the  fig- 
ure at  12 '2  percent  for  any  one  SUte, 
but  I  say  we  should  not  Increase  the  dis- 
cretionary fund  tenfold  so  that  one  State 
would  get  27  4  percent  of  the  fund  and 
six  SUtes  would  get  virtually  all  of  It 

Mr  JAVTTS  Mr  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS  I  listened  to  the  Sena- 
tors presentation  with  some  Interest, 
but  I  did  not  hear  mention  of  another 
question,  and  that  is  the  capability  effec- 
tively to  use  the  fimds  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator feel  that  Is  a  very  Important  factor 
in  respect  of  this  money,  and  does  not 
the  Senator  feel  It  would  be  a  great  mls- 
Uke   to   force   these   funds  into  places 

where  they  were  not  prepared 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  IS  expired. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  yield  myself  5  ad- 
ditional minutes 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  To  States  which  were  not 
prepared  to  use  the  funds  and  to  just 
force  feed  them  or  allow  the  money  to 
lapse,  when  the  need  elsewhere  Is  so 
urgent? 

Mr  PROXMIRE  The  answer  Is  that 
under  the  bill  we  would  enable  States 
which  were  not  able  to  participate  before 
to  now  participate,  becauje  it  enables 
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private  transit  companies  to  get  grants 
which  they  could  not  get  before.  To  me 
that  IS  an  argument  why  there  should  be 
something  for  all  the  SUtes.  It  is  said 
that  this  is  a  national  program,  and  is 
not  just  for  the  big  SUtes,  but  for  all 
the  State*;. 

Mr.  JAVTTS  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further.  I  think  what  the  Senator  says 
makes  sense,  but  is  that  not  an  argument 
for  the  discretionary  authority  granted, 
so  that  the  Secretary  may  have  author- 
ity? If  the  Sesators  expecUtions  are 
realized,  I  am  sure  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  insist  on  an  equlUble 
distribution  Representing,  as  I  do,  the 
State  with  probably  the  biggest  of  these 
problems.  I  would  be  the  first  to  say  to 
the  Senator  that  we  do  not  want  our 
State  to  be  preferred  and  to  use  the 
money  which  others  could  use.  and  result 
in  an  unequal  distribution :  but  I  feel  that 
the  di.-cretionary  authority  could  Uke 
care  of  the  legitimate  growth  of  the  pro- 
gram with  people  who  are  new  to  it  and 
may  not  be  quite  ready  for  it. 

The  needs  for  mass  urban  transporta- 
tion are  so  urgent  in  the  large,  industrial 
States,  as  I  am  sure  the  Senator  knows, 
that  it  would  be  a  shame  to  get  into  a 
situation  where  money  Is  not  used,  which 
has  happened  many  times  in  the  past 
when  there  have  been  fixed  SUte  llmite- 
tlons  or  when  the  money  was  force- fed 
because  it  simply  had  to  be  spent  and 
the  people  were  not  ready  to  use  it. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  the  Senator 
has  anj-  feeling  that  the  Secretary  ad- 
ministering this  law  would,  if  equal  dis- 
tribution were  possible,  not  give  the 
SUtes  readj-  to  use  effectively  some  of 
this  money  and  not  let  them  have  it? 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  merely  gives 
the  Secretary  authority:  he  is  not  getting 
a  mandate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  first  place, 
as  I  undersUnd  it,  the  money  appropri- 
ated under  the  present  law  has  been 
used.  It  has  not  lapsed,  and  this  is  with 
a  1  4  percent  discretionary  fund.  In  the 
second  place,  we  have  a  situation  under 
the  present  law  where  six  SUtes  have  had 
76  percent  of  the  funds.  In  the  third 
place.  If  we  do  not  Intend  that  the  Secre- 
Ury  should  provide  more  than  12.5  per- 
cent to  any  one  SUte.  why  do  we  change 
the  law?   

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  think  I  can  answer  that 
question  of  the  Senator.  The  committee 
has  already  answered  it.  We  are  chang- 
ing the  law  because  we  want  the  money 
to  be  effectively  used  to  relieve  the  con- 
dition the  law  is  designed  to  relieve,  and 
we  do  not  want  to  worship  some  doc- 
trinaire concept  of  equal  distribution 
under  which  the  money  will  be  either 
force  fed  or  not  effectively  used  whoa. 
they  are  not  ready  to  use  It. 

The  committee  itself  has  answered 
that  question,  because  the  report,  at  the 
bottom  of  page  4,  sUtes: 

It  Is  the  imderstandlng  and  Intent  of  tbe 
committee  that  thlB  fund  be  used  judiciously 
to  bring  relief  to  the  St*te8  whose  dtles 
have  already  or  soon  will  reach  the  12^ 
percent  limitation  on  sggpegate  grants  In 
any  one  State  rather  than  to  augment  sub- 
stantially grants  avaUable  to  any  one  State. 
The  committee  Intends  to  keep  the  use  of 
this  discretionary  fund  under  close  surveil- 
lance   to    Injure    that    a    disproportionate 
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amount  of  these  funds  do  not  go  to  any  one 
State. 

It  seems  to  me  that  makes  real  sense. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  committee  may 
wish  to  keep  it  under  close  surveillance, 
but  the  fact  is  we  are  passing  a  law.  Once 
we  pass  the  law.  the  discretion  Is  with 
the  SecreUry  of  TransporUtion,  and  Mr. 
Volpe  will  make  the  allocations.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Volpe  himself  said: 

I  would  expect  discretionary  funds  to  be 
spread  over  perhaps  20  or  30  States,  rather 
than  one  State. 

This  obviously  shows  a  misimderstand- 
ing  of  the  situation.  If  you  spread  it  over 
20  States,  12 '/2  percent  is  the  amount 
that  can  go  to  each  SUte  before  you  Up 
the  discretionary  funds.  This  would 
mean  you  would  have  2.5  times  the  toUl 
authorization  allocated.  So  this  discre- 
tionary fund  can  only  apply,  really,  to 
four  or  five  SUtes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  necessarily,  because 
you  have  a  number  of  years  in  the  term 
of  the  bill,  and  as  different  SUtes  come 
to  a  sUte  of  readiness,  different  SUtes 
will  benefit  from  the  discretionary  fimd. 

I  think  the  idea  of  locking  these  things 
in  is  not  a  fair  one,  and  I  respectfully 
submit  that  the  Senator  should  give  con- 
sideration to  the  fact  that  he  has  omitted, 
in  his  presenution,  a  very  key  factor,  to 
wit:  "Who  is  r«u]y  to  receive  it  and  do 
something  useful  with  it? 

The  urgency  is  so  great  that  we  should 
not  create  a  situation  in  which  fimds  are 
improperly  used,  of  lapse  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  nobody  is  ready  to  use  them. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  none 
of  the  funds  have  lapsed.  All  the  funds 
appropriated  have  been  used.  This  bill 
with  my  amendment  would  open  up  the 
opportunity  for  smaller  SUtes  to  use  it. 
so  it  Is  less  likely  that  we  are  going  to 
have  lapsed  fimds  in  the  future,  and  we 
did  not  have  them  in  the  past. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  now  we  are  going  to 
a  big  program,  with  large  amoimts  of 
authority,  where  real  things  can  be  done. 
This  program  has  been  in  swaddling 
clothes  up  to  this  point.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  It  will  accommodate  hundreds 
of  cities,  and  I  think  this  is  the  way  to  do 
it  and  make  the  maximum  effective  use 
of  the  money. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
say,  accordingly,  I  have  introduced  an 
amendment  to  reduce  the  percentage  of 
funds  which  can  exceed  the  12!^ -percent 
celling  from  15  percent,  as  conUined  in 
the  bill,  to  1^  percent  which  is  slightly 
higher  than  the  percentage  permitted 
under  existing  law.  In  other  words,  I  am 
making  it  somewhat  more  generous,  but 
not  10  times  as  generous.  If  we  open  the 
gates  as  suggested  by  the  SecreUry  of 
Transportation,  a  handful  of  SUtes  are 
likely  to  run  away  with  the  lion's  share 
of  the  funds. 

Certainly  our  middle  and  smsJler  sized 
urban  areas.  In  which  most  Americans 
live,  have  equally  pressing  public  trans- 
portation problems.  'While  perhaps  not 
as  spectacular,  traffic  Jams  in  Milwaukee 
or  Mlnnemwlls  are  equally  azmoylng  as 
clogged  streets  in  New  Yot^. 

We  should  not  discriminate  against 
middle  and  smaller  sized  uibsui  commu- 
nities merely  because  the  able  and  ar- 
ticulate   spokesmen    for    mass    transit 


undersUndably  wish  to  see  as  much  of 
the  fimds  go  to  the  largest  urban  centers 
which  they  represent. 

I.  therefore,  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt 
my  amendment  which  reUlns  the  safe- 
guards contained  in  existing  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  me  3 
minutes? 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
the  Senator  3  minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Present  law — section  15  of  the  Urban 
Mass  TransporUtion  Act  of  1964.  as 
amended — limits  the  allocation  of  Fed- 
eral funds  that  may  be  made  available 
for  projects  in  any  one  SUte  to  124 
percent  of  the  aggregate  authorization. 
At  the  present  time,  taking  Into  account 
the  additional  authorization  of  $300  mil- 
lion made  by  the  Congress  last  year,  the 
State  limiUtlon  is  $145.6  million— 124 
percent  of  $1,165  million.  Essentially  this 
means  that  when  Federal  grants  to  as- 
sist caplUl  Investment  projects  in  any 
State  total  $145.6  million,  no  further 
grants  can  be  made  in  the  State  until 
the  Congress  has  provided  additional  au- 
tho-rizations.  Some  relief  is  provided, 
however,  by  a  small  discretionary  fund — 
$12.5  million — from  which  the  SecreUry 
may  approve  additional  allocations.  The 
limit  has  already  been  reached  in  Cali- 
fornia and  $8.7  million  has  been  drawn 
from  the  discretionary  fund  to  afford 
temporary  relief  in  that  State.  To  rem- 
edy this  and  similar  situations  and  to 
assiu-e  continuity  of  Federal  support,  the 
proposed  Urlxan  Mass  TransporUtion 
Act  of  1969.  would  allow  the  Secretary 
to  draw  upon  a  new-  discretionary  fimd 
equal  to  15  percent  of  the  authorized 
program — $465  million.  This  plan  was 
adopted  by  the  administration  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  National  League  of 
Cities  and  it  is  overwhelmingly  endorsed 
by  the  Governors  and  mayors. 

Program  experience  thus  far  supports 
the  view  that  the  proposed  discretionary 
fund  will  permit  substantially  greater 
program  flexibility  without  seriously  re- 
ducing the  effectiveness  of  the  overall 
SUte  limiUtlon.  As  of  June  30, 1969,  only 
two  SUtes  besides  California,  had  come 
close  to  the  celling:  Massachusetts  and 
Illinois. 

Under  the  prcHXJsed  legislation,  it  is 
likely  that  applications  for  support  of 
larger  and  more  costly  fixed  rsdl  systems 
will  be  forthcoming  from  a  number  of 
cities.  Combined  with  other  grants  with- 
in the  States,  this  may  well  push  several 
SUtes  to  the  12  Vi  percent  maximum. 
Without  the  discretionary  fund,  some  of 
the  projects  in  each  of  these  SUtes 
would  have  to  be  either  postponed  or  cut 
back.  With  the  fund  flexibility  even  If 
several  SUtes  need  to  use  it,  ample  funds 
will  remain — especially  to  cover  all  rea- 
sonable projects  in  smaller  cities  with 
nonrail  type  transit — basically  bus- 
systems. 

Senator  Proxmirk's  illustration  that 
nearly  all  the  money  could  go  to  a  very 
few  of  the  larger  SUtes  Is  true  as  a  sU- 
tlstical  exercise,  but  not  as  a  practical 
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matter.  In  reality,  no  SecreUry  of  Trans- 
portation would  make  the  mistake  of 
supporting  such  an  obvious  Inequity. 
Should  he  try,  the  Congress  could  and 
would  strip  him  of  this  power. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  \ield? 

Mr  TOWER  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
under  the  present  law.  six  States  have 
received  76  percent  of  the  funds?  As  a 
pracucal  matter,  that  is  what  has  hap- 
pened What  this  measure  would  do  if 
my  amendment  fails  would  be  to 
liberalize  the  law  and  make  it  possible  for 
six  of  the  States  to  get  90  percent  of  the 
money. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  that,  again,  is  a 
statistical  exercise.  Let  me  note  some  of 
the  small  ciues  that  have  received  grants. 
Among  the  cities  between  50.000  and 
100.000.  Vallejo.  Calif,  has  received 
$77,000.  Pomona.  Calif  .  has  received 
$185,000.  Oxnard,  Calif.,  $212,000.  We 
could  go  on  and  on.  The  small  ciues  have 
benefited  tremendously  by  this  law. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  true  that  some 
of  the  smaller  ciues  have  not  taken  much 
advantage  of  it.  Of  the  multimillion-dol- 
lar fund,  the  State  of  Alabama,  for  in- 
stance, which  is  ably  represented  by  its 
jumor  Senator  'Mr.  Allen'  whom  I  see 
In  the  Chamber,  received  $27,000  over  5 
years — an  average  of  about  $5,000  a  year. 
There  are  a  number  of  States  in  that 
category.  Arizona  received  $20,000. 
Colorado  received  $328,000. 

So,  while  it  15  true  that  some  of  the 
States  like  California  and  New  York  have 
received  substantial  sums,  it  is  neverthe- 
less true  that  six  States  have  received 
more  than  three-quarters  of  all  the  funds 
under  the  present  law.  The  provisions 
which  I  attack  by  my  amendment  would 
provide  that  even  more  of  the  funds 
would  go  to  only  a  few  of  the  States. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  is  a  fact  that  most  of 
the  population  of  this  country  Is  con- 
centrated in  a  few  States.  Twelve  or  13 
States  have  a  majority  of  all  the  people 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  it  Is 
urban  congestion  which  we  are  trying  to 
get  at  here. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  the  six  States  I 
refer  to  have  only  32  percent  of  the 
population,  and  got  76  percent  of  the 
money  The  pending  bill  would  permit  an 
even  greater  concentration  of  funds  in  a 
few  States,  not  representing  a  majority 
of  the  population 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  the  Senator  would 
deny  this  thing  any  kind  of  flexibility.  If 
he  seeks  to  impose  any  kind  of  limitation, 
because,  again,  the  problem  occurs  In  the 
States  which  are  most  congested.  The 
rural  States  are  not  going  to  benefit  much 
anyway,  with  their  populations  disbursed 
and  with  small  towns.  Again.  I  do  not 
think  the  fact  that  six  States  have  re- 
ceived that  percentage  of  funds  has  re- 
sulted in  denying  assistance  to  smaller 
States  which  required  It. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  think  the  Senator 
may  be  correct,  that  the  smaller  States 
have  not  been  denied  so  much  assistance 
in  the  past. 

This  bill  Is  a  good  bill  In  many  respect-s 
It  does  provide  that  smaller  States  which 
have  not  taken  advantage  of  the  program 
in  the  past  because  the  funds  could  not 


go  to  private  transit  companies  can  re- 
ceive grants  under  the  program.  But  they 
will  not  be  able  to  participate  very  well 
if  so  much  of  the  funds  Is  merely  to  be 
concentrated  la  the  large  States  that 
have  mltlally  been  much  more  aggressive 
In  seeking  funds  of  this  kind. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  me 
5  minutes? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  California 

Mr  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
Senator  from  the  Nations  most  populous 
State.  I  am  painfully  aware  of  the  trans- 
portation crisis  facing  rural,  urban,  and 
suburban  America  Throughout  my 
State,  the  need  for  adequate  public  trans- 
portation Is  all  too  apparent 

I  know  that  the  problems  of  California 
arc  not  unique.  The  lack  of  adequate, 
reliable  public  transporUtlon  Is  a  prob- 
lem confronting  the  entire  Nation 

Although  the  public  transportation 
crisis  Is  acute  In  the  Nation's  small  towns 
and  rural  areas,  the  most  severe  crisis 
exists  in  our  major  metropolitan  areas. 
Thus,  the  greatest  need  for  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  exists  in  these  axeas. 

I  readily  admit  that  California  has 
reached  the  present  12 '2  percent  limita- 
tion and  has  been  granted  an  additional 
$8  7  million  to  help  meet  Its  public  trans- 
portation needs.  However,  this  should  not 
be  considered  unusual. 

Every  transit  expert  In  the  country- 
recognizes  that  the  need  for  public  trans- 
portation Is  the  most  critical  In  the  States 
with  large  populations.  And  California 
with  Its  20.000,000  people  has  the  largest 
population  of  them  all 

Clearly.  States  such  as  California.  New 
York.  New  Jersey.  Permsylvanla.  Illinois, 
and  Ohio  will  need  substanUally  more 
funds  than  States  with  smaller  popula- 
tions. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  has 
a  minimum  degree  of  flexibility  to  deal 
with  transportation  crises  that  might 
result  In  several  of  our  States. 

At  the  urging  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  other  transit  ex- 
perts throughout  the  country,  the  Bank- 
mg  and  Currency  Committee  increased 
the  amount  which  would  be  available  in 
the  discretionary  fund. 

Thus,  under  S  3154,  the  discretionary 
fund  will  be  equal  to  15  percent  of  the 
total  amount  of  fimds  authorized  by  Con- 
gress for  mass  transit. 

Senator  Pkoxmihe's  amendment  would 
have  the  effect  of  not  allowing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  have  the 
flexibility  he  says  he  needs  to  deal  with 
the  Nations  public  transportation  ills. 

Senator  Psoxickk  argues  that  under 
8.  3154.  two  or  three  SUtes  could  get  all 
of  the  available  Federal  funds  for  mass 
transit. 

Theoretically  this  is  true;  however,  I 
caimot  conceive  of  any  administration 
which  would  use  all  of  the  Federal  funds 
to  solve  the  transportation  problems  of 
two  States,  leaving  the  problems  In  the 
other  48  States  unresolved. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  this  Is  the  situ- 


ation. If  the  Senator  argues  that  this 
discretion  might  result  in  a  tremendous 
concentration  of  the  funds  In  a  very  few- 
States  with  a  minority  of  the  population, 
and  the  Senator  relies  entirely  on  the 
good  sense  of  the  administrator,  why  give 
It  to  him?  Why  give  him  this  authority? 
Why  surrender  this?  Why  should  Con- 
gress give  away  the  power  we  have  to  a 
secretary.^  In  the  past  we  have  had  some 
fine  Secretaries  of  Transportation.  The 
record  in  the  past  is,  however,  that  they 
have  concentrated  funds  very  sharply. 

Mr  CRANSTON.  I  would  give  it  to  him 
because  he  needs  that  flexibility  to  meet 
the  transportation  needs  of  the  entire 
country,  taking  all  aspects  of  that  prob- 
lem into  account.  No  matter  where  the 
money  Is  spent,  it  is  a  problem  that  af- 
fects people  who  live  In  the  other  parts 
of  the  Nation,  as  I  will  point  out. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  not  suggesting  that  the  public 
transportation  problems  in  one  of  our 
smaller  States  would  require  as  much 
Federal  assistance  as  the  public  trans- 
portation needs  of  California  or  New 
York.  The  proposed  amendment  would 
discriminate  against  California  and 
otlier  large  States  where  the  need  for 
Federal  assistance  is  immenje.  We  sim- 
ply want  to  put  the  money,  as  this  bill 
would  do,  where  the  greatest  need  exists. 

The  fact  that  larger  SUtes  will  get 
more  money  than  smaller  States,  does  not 
mean  that  money  will  not  be  available  to 
meet  the  public  transportation  needs  of 
small  States. 

The  lack  of  adequate  public  trans- 
portation is  a  national  problem,  not  a 
provincial  one.  I  am  sure  that  the  citi- 
zens of  Wisconsin  will  benefit  if  Chicago. 
New  York.  San  Francisco,  and  Los 
Angeles  improve  their  transportation 
systems.  So  will  the  residents  of  the 
other  States  who  often  visit  oiu-  Nation's 
great  metropohtan  areas  on  biislness  or 
pleasiue.  and  go  home  complaining  about 
awful  traffic  jams  and  terrible  transpor- 
tation facilities. 

It  should  be  recognized,  too,  consid- 
ering the  other  side  of  all  this,  that  citi- 
zens from  other  States  contribute  to  the 
flow  that  clogs  the  freeways  as  they  move 
back  and  forth  from  the  airports  and 
other  centers  of  the  great  metropolitan 
areas  of  America. 

We.  as  U.S.  Senators,  must  approach 
this  problem  with  the  Interests  of  the 
Nation  at  heart.  Accordingly,  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  reject  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  4  minutes? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
real  Issue  here  Is  exactly  as  stated  by 
the  Senator  from  California  ^Mr.  Crans- 
ton) In  terms  of  the  need,  but  I  would 
like  to  add  to  that — and  I  am  sure  this 
would  be  acceptable  to  him — the  ability 
to  absorb  and  use  the  funds  effectively. 

I  believe  we  might  just  as  well  argue 
that  the  price  stabilization  activities  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
should  be  limited  to  12  >  2  percent  for  one 
State,  because  a  number  of  farm  States 
get  an  undue  portion  of  It,  completely  In 
inverse  ratio  to  their  population.  It  would 
make  Just  as  much  sense.  We  do  not  have 
the  great  problem  in  many  of  our  great 
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industrial  States,  so  we  do  not  get  more 
of  the  avails  than  we  should.  But  we  do 
have  this  rural  problem. 

We  might  just  as  well  say  the  same 
thins  about  many  other  subsidies  and 
assistances  which  are  given  by  Congress. 
That  is  why  we  are  a  coimtry  and  not  an 
aggregation  of  States. 

If  everything  is  to  be  divided  equally, 
based  on  population,  I  think  that  woiUd 
be  a  pretty  good  deal  for  New  York  and 
California.  I  think  that  in  the  aggregate 
we  would  have  an  infinitely  greater  share 
of  what  Is  provided  by  aid  provisions  of 
laws  than  we  do  today. 

But.  Mr.  President,  we  all  realize  that 
when  it  comes  to  dsuns  and  waterworks 
and  similar  projects,  other  States,  which 
may  be  very  thinly  populated,  do  need 
that  kind  of  assistance.  So,  too,  In  mass 
transportation  we  need  that  kind  of  as- 
sistance and  need  that  kind  of  flexibility. 
I  should  like  to  join  with  my  colleague. 
It  seems  to  me  very  clear  that  no  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  would  last  very 
long  who  would  deny  the  needs  of  any 
small  State  or  small  city  which  was  ready 
to  receive  the  money  and  use  It  effec- 
tively. If  he  used  this  discretionary  au- 
thority in  favor  of  New  York,  Chicago,  or 
Los  Angeles. 

I  trust  that  the  Senate  may  legislate 
effectively  and  efficiently  by  rejecting 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  PERCY.  So  that  there  is  no  feeling 
that  this  Is  just  a  matter  of  Interest  to 
California  or  New  York,  I  should  like  to 
state  that  it  certainly  would  be  in  the 
Interest  of  the  people  of  Illinois  for  the 
Secretary  to  have  as  much  discretion  as 
possible. 

Sometimes  a  city  Is  much  further  ad- 
vanced In  making  its  plans.  Many  times 
a  need  Is  much  greater.  I  think  the  Sec- 
retary should  have  discretion  to  look  at 
the  needs  of  the  country  as  a  whole  and 
to  take  Into  account  the  advanced  plans 
In  order  to  determine  where  funds  can 
best  be  used,  as  for  example  where  the 
lowest  Income  people  are  dependent  upxsn 
this  form  of  transportation  and  would 
be  seriously  adversely  affected  If  such 
transportation  was  not  made  available. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  can  request 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment? 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  and  I  apologize. 

Mr.  PEIRCY.  I  am  very  pleased  to  yield, 
although  I  am  sorry  to  find  myself  In 
opposition  to  the  Senator's  amendment.  I 
do  support  the  position  taken  by  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill  in  this  case  and  do 
Intend  to  oppose  the  amendment,  for  the 
reasons  given. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from   Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  been  listen- 
ing to  this  debate  with  great  interest. 
The  thing  that  puzzles  me  Is  that  if  the 


opponents  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  say  that  no  Sec- 
retary is  going  to  do  what  he  says  is 
possible — namely,  an  additional  15  per- 
cent over  and  beyond  12.5  percent — 
why  are  they  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment? Why  should  these  provisions  not 
be  put  into  effect?  Why  should  we  rely 
on  the  discretionary  ability  of  the  Sec- 
retary not  to  pour  all  this  money  into 
a  limited  number  of  States,  when  so 
many  of  the  smaller  States,  such  as  Co- 
lorado, have  these  problems?  I  do  not 
think  we  have  been  given  an  smswer. 
We  have  answers  from  New  York  and 
Illinois  and  other  large  States  which  are 
already  getting  the  money.  I  should  like 
to  hear  from  some  of  the  other  States 
which  do  not  have  that  much  money, 
including  Colorado. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  point  the 
Senator  makes  is  absolutely  irrefuta- 
ble. It  has  not  been  answered  because 
It  cannot  be  answered. 

The  fact  is  that  right  now,  as  I  said 
earlier,  six  of  the  States  get  76  percent 
of  the  money,  under  the  present  law.  I 
would  liberalize  the  law  a  little,  but 
they  would  liberalize  it  tenfold. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment  is 
reasonable.  It  permits  one  State  to  re- 
ceive approximately  one-eighth  of  all 
the  funds.  It  still  permits  a  few  States 
to  get  most  of  the  funds.  But  it  does 
reserve  some  for  the  smaller  States  to 
share  in  this  program  so  that  it  can  be 
a  national  program. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  additional  min- 
ute? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
in  the  President's  state  of  the  Union 
message  he  said  we  are  going  to  do  some 
planning  as  to  where  highways  and  air- 
ports are  going  to  be,  in  an  effort  to 
disperse  ix>pulation;  and  if  we  continue 
to  concentrate  80  or  90  percent  of  mass 
transit  fimds  in  the  larger  cities,  we  are 
doing  nothing  to  disperse  population.  We 
may  even  Increase  the  number  of  people 
who  are  already  creating  a  problem  in 
those  metropolitan  areas. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  colloquy  which  has  just  occurred 
between  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  I  would  like 
to  suggest  to  them  that  the  answer  to 
the  question  is:  How  would  they  like  It 
if  we  put  a  limitation  on  subsidies  for 
sugar  beet  or  wheat  raising,  and  insisted 
that  New  York  State  get  Its  fair  share? 
This  would,  of  course,  put  a  limitation  on 
the  States  raising  sugar  beets  and  wheat 
and  various  other  things.  I  am  sure  that 
they  would  want  to  look  at  the  various 
programs  set  up  with  subsidies  and 
grants  In  this  country.  Each  is  set  up  to 
try  to  help  meet  the  acute  need  in  a  given 
area.  The  needs  are  different  from  one 
State  to  another. 

It  Is  obvious  that  New  York  State  can- 
not benefit  from  a  wheat  subsidy  pro- 
gram or  a  feed  grain  subsidy  program, 
or  one  on  cotton  or  on  sugar.  We  are 
not  trying  to  be  arbitrary  and  limit  how 
much  will  go  to  any  State.  We  never  have. 


It  Is  a  question  of  who  raises  It  and  who 
has  the  problem. 

The  problem  of  mass  transit  lies  in  the 
areas  where  there  are  mass  concentra- 
tions of  population.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  amuses  me 
when  he  suggests  that  mayl)e  we  can 
solve  the  problem  by  not  putting  any 
money  into  mass  transit  where  there  are 
concentrations  of  people.  We  could  get 
to  the  point  where  we  will  have  a  mass 
transit  system,  say,  in  Colorado  Springs, 
or  in  some  other  area  of  that  nature 
and,  thereby,  lu-ge  the  population  to 
come  In. 

We  have  a  great  mass  transit  problem 
in  this  country.  We  have  to  put  the 
money  where  the  need  is. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from   New  York  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fannin  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  I  am  delighted  the 
Senator  brought  that  up.  I  never  said  I 
was  against  mass  transportation  in  our 
larger  cities.  I  did  not  say  that  I  was 
against  the  bill.  All  I  am  trying  to  do  is 
to  prevent  90  percent  of  the  money  go- 
ing to  six  States.  We  have  problems  of 
our  own  in  Colorado,  including  Denver. 

I  might  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  I  hope  he  has  not  forgotten  his 
heritage  from  the  northern  area  of  New 
York  State  where  they  have  all  kinds 
of  feed  grains  and  other  things  being 
grown  up  there. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  might  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  that  so  far  as  the 
State  of  New  York  is  concerned  we  could 
dispense  with  all  those  fEirm  subsidy 
programs  and  we  would  do  better.  We 
do  not  have  very  much  in  the  way  of 
farm  subsidies  of  any  nature  in  New 
York  State.  I  have  not  forgotten  my 
heritage.  Many  farmers  from  upstate 
New  York  have  told  me  that  they  would 
rather  not  have  a  farm  subsidy  program 
than  the  one  they  have  now. 

But  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
made  the  point — why  raise  this  discre- 
tionary fund  from  1.5  percent  to  15  per- 
cent, if  no  Secretary  will  concentrate  all 
this  money  in  just  these  few  States. 

The  real  essence  of  this  situation  is 
that  the  Secretary  is  not  going  to  con- 
centrate it  in  all  of  those  States  in  the 
same  year.  The  purpose  of  the  fund  is  to 
build  in  flexibility.  Some  States  are 
ready,  and  have  their  plans,  and  they 
can  move  this  year.  Other  States  will  l>e 
ready  in  2  or  3  years.  The  essence  of  the 
argument  against  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  that  the  cities 
having  the  largest  Initial  need  will  not 
necessarily  receive  the  larger  share  of 
the  total  authorization.  In  no  event  is 
there  a  disproportionate  or  an  unfair 
share  for  the  entire  life  of  the  new  Fed- 
eral program. 

If  the  urgent  needs  are  met,  the  ap- 
plications from  the  larger  cities  involved 
are  expected  to  taper  off  and  larger 
amounts  will  then  be  available  for  al- 
location elsewhere  under  the  program. 
The  program  is  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  smaller  cities  In  all  the 
States  also.  In  my  State  of  New  York  a 
good  portion  of  the  funds  will  go  to  New 
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Yo  ic  CUV  but  V.S  ha'. e  othei  problt-mi;  I:; 
Nui..a:a  K.v'.'.s.  ButTalj.  Rocnester,  Al- 
bany, Syracuse,  and  they  uill  need  som<- 
of  this  money  Thes*'  fu;'.d.s  will  como 
alone  probably  later  than  tho.>e  loi  Xew 
York  City  The  smailcr  cities,  however, 
must  be  a.ssured  that  their  tra:..Npo;  tatio;-. 
needs  will  b«-'  met. 

Mr  DOMINICK  My  recollection  Is 
that  the  city  of  San  Francisco  in  Cali- 
fornia had  a  bond  issue  of  $1  billion  Jost 
for  Its  ow.i  transit  system,  which  its  own 
citizens  were  putting  up.  That  was  the 
cost  •  jst  for  one  city  It  .-eems  obvloxs  to 
me  tlierefore,  that  90  percent  of  the 
n-.oney  ;s  going  Into  six  cities  in  six 
States 

Mr  GOODELL  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  a  member  of  the  party  that 
now  controls  the  administration  and  the 
executive  branch,  and  I  cannot  believe 
that  he  thinJts  the  administration  will 
submit  to  that  kmd  of  concentration 
The  administrator  will  have  the  land  of 
f".ex;b;hty  he  needs  m  a  single  year  to 


meet  special  problem.s  that  may  occur, 
particularly  with  reference  to  Califor- 
•.\\A  m  i<:ie  yt  j:  .i.  Ne'.>  York  m  .inuttu. 
year.  Ohio  perhaps,  in  a  later  year  It 
is  unlikely,  I  agree,  that  Colorado  will 
ever  reach  the  point  where  they  will  need 
this  amendment  But  any  sizable  indus- 
trial, urban  State  may  need  it  in  a  single 
year  Their  plans  are  prepared  and  they 
m.ay  be  ready  in  3,  4.  or  5  years  In  that 
year  they  could  kio  above  the  allocation 
limitation  that  now  is  provided  by  law 
.\il  this  amendment  does  is  give  the  Sec- 
retary the  discretion  to  allocate  it  year 
by  year  as  the  needs  require  it.  as  the 
States  and  localiues  are  ready  to  move 
Thus  IS  an  inteliiRent  and  logical  way 
to  do  It  It  makes  no  sense  at  all  to  im- 
pose an  arbitrary  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  money  ^•olIlK  to  a  State  that 
IS  ready  when  other  States  are  not  ready, 
thereby  limiting  and  perhaps  disrupting 
or  interrupting  construction  that  is 
p:anne<l  and  ready  to  go  in  a  State  such 
as  New  York, 


Mr  DOMINICK.  I  might  say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that  our  plans 
are  ready  to  go  and  we  already  have 
some  money  that  Colorado  does  need. 

Mr  GOODELL,  I  know  Colorado  does 
need  It,  but  my  reference  Is  that  Colo- 
rado will  not  get  that  much  money  If 
tile  ceiliii'-;  is  lifted. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  that  every  major 
point  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
has  been  made. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  two  tables  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, one  showing  "approved  capital 
Krant  projects  as  of  December  31,  1969, 
by  city,  size  and  amount  of  Federal 
grant";  the  other,  "Approved  Section  9 
Grants  for  Technical  Studies,  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1969.  by  city  size  and  Federal 
Grant  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


nfPi^TM-M    .•    TKAN.P^S'AT.^S     jRBiN  Mi-.   TRASSPORTATlOr,   ADMINISTRATION    APPROVED  CAPITAL  GRANT  PROitCTS  AS  OF  DtC.  i\.  1369, 

3v  CiTv  Si:-    AND  FEDERAL  GRANT 


City  Mid  SIM 


1— Undtr  H.0OO 


M.OOOto 
100,000 


-l^C  jOC  to 
2b0.  OOO 


-;5C.0O0  to 
bOC.  000 


5-   WO, 000  to 
1.000.  GOO 


Littta  aock.  Aih 

Valtoio.Canr y  -■■    nii  — 

AijirecU  ir^a  Conm  Costi  Co«nli»i  CaW 

Do  

Sa-f'»"ci5C0   Caiif      »- 

ian  Be'    J  i.^o   C«W 

j-i  f   snC!SC.,  Cjllt 

^\^i:  1     ^Jllt,. .............-•--- 

3<:»e  e»    lli '*      . — --•— 

jtocnto     Oa  it — 

Sjn  f'JlCiSCO   CjIiI - -• 

Sj^  Oi«io   ijiit.    ........----.-.------ 

MO'^estc   Cii.t      

'■,»"U  BaftJJri   Cjlif - 

i«n  frincisco   Cahf       •-■ 

Monteoeio,  Ca  • 

SJcnrTHcto.  Cjnf 

SJti  F'lricisco.  Calif 

Cuiwr  City.  Cant ;.:-- 

AUmwIJ  tni  Contra  C<Hta  C(HjRti«».  Cairt 

San  FrarKisco,  Calit .■ 

Fresno.  Cairt     

Loi  *ng«t«.  Calif - 

P««0<o,  Caut — - 

DKaihinjIon.  0  C ... ...... -- 

Coiil  tiat)i«,  Fla 

St  Pfttribari,  F* 

Do 

Romt.  Ga 

Columbus,  Ga 

CJiicjfo.  III.       .   ......... 

O* 

Do 

0«  

SDnojt>«kl,  III 

Chcajo   lU 

Paofij   i:i 

Terra  Hautt,  IniJ ■. 

Fort  Waya,  lnd  .......... ...---. — . — - 

♦(aliloo.  looa  - 

Cedar  Rapidv  lowt 

Sk)i.«  C  N.  Iowa ». 

Topwa.  Ham 

Wichita   ^anj. 

Hennar    La ...H-.... 

Lataretle  La ► 

BojJo-   Mass •'-- 

0«.......l.l!III*U-'l-------- 

Oe 

Do  ........-.-......--....••■•" 

Saginaw   M.ch -•   --- 

Detroit    M«h      • 

Ljns  rg,  Mctt     -■• 

DatiO't   Mich      

Kalamazoo.  McJ>... 

Detroit.  Meh      ^ 

Flint.  Mch  ........ 

BattlaCra**   Midi 

Ann  ArOOf,  Meh  ...  — 

Minneapolis.  Minn     

Minmapoirs  and  St  Paul  Mmn 
Coiumbta.  Mo 


77.ooaoo 


■.:'.1I.'..'....  18S.133.00.. 
2l2.)3a00.. 


383. 163  00 


281,17100 


20.302.011.00 

'ii.iob.odaoo" 


«.  733,  OOO.  00 
387.320.00 


S4. 733.00... 


413  846  00  . 

■i«."«6.'Miii"ir.i"i"i"i.'"""""-" 

;i";!I""!I! xTi'.m.w   ..\\V^V.V.'.'. 

iiriiaod";!!!!!!!;!!""!!"""""'!!" 


127,136.00 

li;.";;; ssaisaoo 

"!!!!!""'l,  036,  875-00 
""""". i54,"M4.6d' 

■"72;5o6';^'"";;'"!i' 

121,712  

10^.607  

103,333 


102,  KM,  00 


660. 880  00 


49,  060.  00 


437.  MO  00 

■i7!,"7iS.2b' 

46a.i98.lAJ 

383  348  00 


I   169  113  00 
369.  J66  JO 

32?  TOO  X'' 

;>j  700  dO 


7*6,666 


978. 124 


12.000.000  JO 
35.  !64  333  00 


138.500.00 


204  SIO  OO 


138.  r31  !3 
250.06;  52' 
989,948  JO 
474.389  00 
572,366,00 


513,266 


6  -0»ef 
1,000,000 


179  333-00 
b46,  666,00 


13  200  00(1  f>f) 
i.  268,  30C',  uij 


26. 000.  ooa  w 

28,  000.  000.  00 
785  366.' 00 

597  S33-  00 


4  526,  066.  00 

33.  536  333  00 

288.666.00 

25,506.666.00 

13,000.000  OC 

25,219,366  00 
1,582,333,00 


6, 077, 780.  00 
3.  1 36  654  32 


50,  862.  JOO  OC 
263,  000  00 

'16,120,733  00 

1.093.333.00 
'256,483  00 


X 
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BY  CITY  SIZE  AND  FEDERAL  GRANT— Continued 


C.ly  diid  Sidle 


Stdte  bi  Neo  Jei$e» 

N^e'cei  Couilv,  N  J. 
Albuquerque,  N    Me«. 

New  Yoih,  N  Y 

Utica.  I*  Y  

Ne*  Yofk.  N  Y 


1— Under  50,000 


2-50,000  to 
100,000 


3— 100,000  to 
250.000 


4-250,000  to 
500.  000 


,573,722 
817.726 


5-500,000  to 
1,000,000 


6-Over 

1,000.000 


4,  826, 298,  CO 
6,661,250,00 


J<l^),e^lown,N.Y  

RoT^e,  N  Y      .- 

Bioome  County,  NY 

Ne*  VoiK.  N.Y   .    

Niagaid  Fans,  N.Y 

Roctie!!*"    N  Y   

Utic   N  V 

A, he. 'lie   N  C 

2a(ies>i  le,  Ohio 

tieveUnd.  Ohic 


528.  666.  00 


23.420,000.00 


209.333,00 
49,000,00 


30,292,866.00 


hio. 


Spi'iigf-eiJ   OtiiO. 

Hanpitoi   Ohio  _ 

Wai'en,  Ohio 

I  uciiO,  Ohio 

Cle>eidnd,  Ohio 

CilahoTia  City    OHa 
Salem   Oie£ 

Pittsburgh   Pa    

Phiiadel^nia,  Pa 
PitlstuiEh    Pa   


Pa 


Philanelphia 
Erie.  Pa. 
Aitoona.  Pa.  .. 
Williamsporl,  Pa 
Philadelphia.  Pa 
San  Juan.  P.R... 


108,566.18 


877.733.00 


967,854,00 
289.' 829.  00 
'522,974,00' 


1,023.000,00 


4,  066. 666,  00 


118.389.92 

170.285.00 

469,  508.  00 

.  060, 666.  00 


12.  326.  840.  00 


295,513.00 


605,973.00 


8,  840,  066.  00 


251,286.00 


303,173.00 


1,586,604 


5,  908,  742.  00 

2,923,333.00 

11.290,334.00 

1,200,000.00 


Do. 

Do  

Do  

Providence.  R.I 

Do--.       

Memphis.  Tenn 

Jackson.  Tann 

Memphis.  Tenn 

Dallas,  Tei 

Alxlene.  Tex 

Corpus  Christi,  TtJ 

San  Angelo,  Tax 

Mtrtinsvillt,  Vi 

Tacoma,  Willi 

State  ol  Washington 

Seattle.  Wash _. 

Tacoma.  Wash 

New  York  City  and  Eastern  New  Jarsay. 

Bristol.  Va.  and  Tenn 

New  Havan,  Conn,  and  New  York  City. . 

Jersey  City,  NJ 

St.  Louu.  Mo 

Kansas  Citv  (Mo,  and  Kanj) 

St.  Louis,  Mo 


203, 352.  00 


74,056.00 


151.922.00 


2U,054.00 
704,000.00 


584,313.36 

'263.'990.'6o" 


506,666. 
271,932, 
502,444, 
910,  026. 
638,  000. 
012,133, 
413,570, 

,  707,  394^ 
045,000. 


00  .. 
00  .. 
00  .. 
00  .. 
00  .. 
00  .. 
00  .. 

,  'ob" ' 
00  .. 


1,150,146.00 


305,781.00 


15,216,400.00 
3,180.286.00 

"s.'iob.'ooo.oo 

'28,' 400."  000.' 00 

23,232.666.00 

1,322,361.00 

4,271.333.00 

226, 666.  00 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION— URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION  ADMINISTRATION.  APPROVED  SEC  9  GRANTS  FOR  TECHNICAL  STUDIES  AS  OF  DEC   31,  1969,  BY  CITY  SIZE  AND 

FEDERAL  GRANT 


City  and  State 


2-50,000  to        3-100,000  to        4— 250,000  to        5-500.000  to 
1-Under  50,000  100,000  250,000  500,000  1,000.000 


6-Over 
l.OOO.OOO 


Mobile,  Ala 

Tucson.  Ariz 

Los  Angeles,  Calit 

Do      

San  Jose,  Calil 

Santa  Claia,  Calit    

San  Oiego.  Calil 

Pueblo,  Colo  

Denver   Colo      

Do        

Boulder.  Colo 

Dade  County.  Fla. 

Hollywood,  Fla-    - 

Pensacola,  Fla U. 

Tampa.  Fla 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Chicago,  111 

Skokie,  III 

Chicaco,  III 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Shrewepon,  La. . . 
Baltimore.  Md... 

Do    

Do  

Boston.  Mass 

Brockton   Mass.. 

Boston  Mass 

Do    

Lovyell.  Mass 

Detroit,  Mich 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. .. 

Detroit,  Mich. .  .      . 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  Minn. 

Duluth   Minn 

Tupelo   Miss.   - 

Great  Fails.  Mont 


156,  066.  00 

'50,000.00' 
"  7.500.00 


13,242.18 


18,000.00 


26,666 
20,  333 


135,000 


155,333.00 

■"45.'466."66".''[;.'." 

'226,'i8o.'66':!;;;.' 


,  253,  333.  OC 
246,  333.  00 


31,066.00 


'=£■ 


47,  400.  00 


25.  332 


56.000.00 
'67.000.00 


180.000.00 


38.000.00 


200,  000.  00 


23,  306.  00 
461,933  00 


9.000.00 


10,000,00 


4,  833.  00 


22.000 


63,  596.  00 
'177,320.00 


900, 000.  00 
300,  000.  00 
400.  000  00 

497.817.00 

556,020-00 


120,000.00 

121,000.00 
396, 266.  00 
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City  and  Stat* 


l-Und«r  50,000 


2-50.000  to 
100.000 


3— 100.000  to 
250.000 


-  250.000  to 
500.000 


5-500.000  to 
1.000.000 


6-0»«r 

1.000.000 


Omi*"«.  Nttir 

Do      

Lincoln.  NeOf 

Mercer  County.  N.J-. 
itijnie  CouTfy.  N.J. 
B'OOTie  County.  N  V. 
Ntuju  Coyty.  NY.. 


10.900  00 


29,004.00 


14.000.00 
39.064.00 


81.172 
11,666' 


Nilglrl  f  J.  J.  N.Y... 
Akron.  0^lO   

Toiedo.  Ohij  

Eist  Li»erpoot,  Ohio. 

Canton   Oriio      

Dlyton   Ohio 

Tji«.  OkU     

Eugene,  Orej 

PoiIUnJ   Oreg 

PittsOjrgl.  Pi 

Erie   Pa       

LincJsref   Pt 

San  J.jan.  P  R 

Pro»i3e"ce   *  i 
Chatla^oosJ   lem 
Nasn,.he.  len.n. . .   . 
*pcnila  Falls.  Tm... 

Dallas   lei 

5jit  lake  City.  Utah. 
R'CNTiond    Va      .... 
(tesian   Va 
Seattle.  Was"! 


IS,  590.00 


16,335  17 
21.220.00 


25,014.00 
524,000  00 


13,600.00 


41.000 
34,862' 


23,500.00 


43. 168.  00 


13S.S48.00 
"4«;7S6.0O 


16.000 
22.566 


24.840 
69.  (SO 


300. 000. 00 


713.800.00 
38. 000.  00 


400. 000. 00 


30.00a  00 


60.000 


Spokane  Wash 

Mi'wauke*  Wu 

MafJiso".  *  ? 

nenosha.  ^'S 

Kansas  Cit*  (Kans.  and  Mo.).. 

Camden.  N  j  .  

Kansas  City  CMis.  and  Mo.).. 

SI,  Lou  s   Mo , 

Kansas  City,  Mo 


12.000.00 


72.000 

'ii.Ks' 


1,246.000.00 


220,  JOO.  00 


10.000.00 

80.  OOO.  00 

23.  266.  00 

266.666,00 

121,466  Ol 


Mr.   WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 

President,  summarizing  the  parts  of  the 
first  table,  it  shows  that  In  26  of  the 
States  which  have  been  beneficiaries 
under  the  existing  urban  mass  transit 
program,  there  are  70  cities  having 
populations  of  under  250,000  which  have 
received  grants.  However,  the  need  for 
the  discretionary-  fund,  as  so  completely 
stated  by  many  Senators,  can  be  seen 
when  we  realize  that  such  a  fund  will 
make  aid  available  to  cities  such  as 
Seattle,  Wash  ,  Los  Angeles.  Calif..  Balti- 
more. Md.,  Atlanta.  Ga  ,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 


Miami,  Fla  ,  and  Minneapolis-St.  Paul. 
Minn. — all  of  whom  are  now  planning 
new  transit  systems  with  an  aggregate 
cost  of  $8  4  billion.  These  systems  are  to 
be  developed  during  the  next  10  years. 

These  are  the  areas  where  the  massive 
need  for  Federal  funds  could  pu.sh  these 
States  through  the  12  5-pcrcent  celling. 
In  addition,  major  tran.sit  additions  cost- 
ing almost  $8  billion  are  planned  for 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia.  Cam- 
den. Newark.  Cleveland,  and  Chicago. 
This  is  where  the  people  are   These  are 


where  the  big  problems  are  and  the 
flexibility  contained  in  this  legislation 
would  be  available  to  meet  the  problems 
which  could  anse  when  these  States 
reach  the  12'2-percent  celling. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  table  shx)wing  urban  mass 
transportation  grants  by  States,  ctmiula- 
tive  through  June  30,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


URBAN  MASS  TRASSPORTATIOS  PROGRAM  CRAMS    BY  51  ATE-CUMULATIVf  THROUGH  6  30  69 

[In  tliouMndsJ 


Sections 

See'ion 

Section 

Sections 

3  5 

6. 

9.  tech- 

10 11 

Total,  all 

capital 

RD  &D 

nical 

grants  lor 

programs 

grants 

projects 

studies 

training 

Sections 

3  5 
Tola!,  all  capital 
programs        grants 


Section 

6. 

RD.  t  D. 

proiects 


Section  Sections 

9,  tech-  lO-U 

nica*  grants  lor 

studies  training 


Stat*  ' 

1. 

7 

3^ 
4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
U. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18 
19. 
20. 
21 
27. 
23. 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28. 
29 
30. 
31 
32 
33 
34. 


J627  050 
27 


Aiabamj 

Aaska . 

Arizona 20 

Arkansas ...,,... 383 

Calitornia  135,370 

Colorado    328 

Connec'icut 16,001 

Delaware 

OisTict  ol  ColgmbU 4,049 

Florida 1,206 

Gwrgi* 1.351 

Hawau 180 

tdalHt 

lilinoi] 105,739 

Indtani 1,529 

Iowa 1. 160 

Rjnsis.-  1,191 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 470 

Maine 

MaryanJ 3,523 

MassacHusettJ 91,439 

Michigan  14  992 

Minnesota 1,006 

Mississippi 

Missouri 1,605 

Montana 5 

Nebraska  226 

Nevada 

New  Hampsfiifo 

New  Jersey 11.623 

New  Meiico 818 

New  York     79,815 

North  Carolina 878 


{547,842      t65.700      {11.691 
27 


SI. 818 


3S3 

117  459 

179 

15.975 


20. 


14.825 
26 


.811 
149 


275 


155 
852 
764 


3,832 


292 

462 

180 


62 

62 

125 


102.514  2.687 

1,350  179 

1.160  

1,179  12 


288 


250 


432 


83,520 

n  686 
513 


1,923 
6.330 
1,055 


600 
377 
251 

418 


205 


1.325 


5 

120 


212 

■75 

■75 


99 


11,487 

818  .. 
73.796    5.828 

878  


25 
64 


12 
'i27 


35  North  Dakota 

36  Ohio 

37  Oklahoma  

38  Oregon 

39  Pennsylvani* 

40  Rhode  Island 

41  South  Carolina , 

42  South  Dakota 

43  Tennessee 

44  Tuas 

45  Utah 

46  Vermont , 

47  Virginia 

48  Wash-ngton. 

49  West  Virginia 

53    Wisconsin  

51.  Wyoi^ing   

52    Puerto  R<o 

53,  Virgin  Islands, 

Infrstale 

BiState  Oe»elopmenf  Agency 

(MO-ILL) 

Delaware  Ri«er  Port  Port  Authority 

(PA  Nl)     .. 
Kansas  City  area  transportation 

(Kans  MO)  

Port  Authority  Trans-Hudson 

(NJ-NY)  

TriState  Transpcrtalion  Com- 
mission (Conn   M   NY) 
Washington  Metropolitan  Council  at 

(;o»ern-nent(DC  MO  VA) 

Washingtoi  Melropoiiian  Transit 

(A)mmi5Sion  (DC  MO  VA)..         . 


{24,366 

674 

353 

36. 833 

1.696 


{1.136 


{23. 101 

606 

296  

23.463        12,724 
1.638  20 


{80 
35 
57 

338 
38 


{<9 
33 


308 


4,316 

10.422 

49 


3,504 
9, 145 


718 

700 


94 
536 
49 


41 


1.458 

21,204 
240 
244 


227 
19,212 


1.141 

1.041 
191 


90 


5.805 


5,191 


244 
614' 


63 
49 


1.549 


371 


2  187 

80  

4.425        4.271  

28  333        28.333  

8.402 8.402 

671 671 

358  .  358 


267 
80 
154 


1  The  '  S'are"  .s!  is  lollowed  by  the  list  0!  "Interstate"  grants  made  lor  proiects  involving  2  or  more  States. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
shows  the  heavy  concentration  in  a  few 
Slates  and  documents  the  fact  that  only 
six  States  receive  76  percent  of  the 
money.  In  States  like  Arizona,  Wiscon- 
sin. West  Virginia,  Colorado,  Kansas,  I 
understand  that  they  will  receive  very 
little,  under  present  law. 

It  underlines  the  argument  I  make  In 
my  amendment  which  would  prevent  an 
even  greater  concentration  of  funds  to  a 
few  uf  the  very  large  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der If  I  could  have  some  time  yielded 
from  the  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  10 
minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  was  in 
the  cloakroom  when  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  was  made,  or  I  would  not 
have  consented  to  It.  Therefore,  it  is  nec- 
essarj'  for  me  to  utilize  this  time  to  talk 
about  this  matter. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  support  the  principles  of  the  bill. 
I  think  we  no  longer  can  afford  the  lux- 
ury of  not  doing  something  about  our 
transportation  system  under  the  Urban 
Mass  Transit  Act. 

Under  the  present  law,  section  15  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Act  limits  com- 
pensation to  12 ',2  percent  of  the  total 
authorized  funds  to  any  one  State. 

The  pending  bill  proposes  that  the 
Secretary  would  have  a  special  fimd  to- 
taling 15  percent  of  the  total  authoriza- 
tion to  provide  grants  to  the  cities  and 
States  which  have  exceeded  the  12.5- 
percent  limit. 

In  the  case  of  the  pending  bill,  the 
Secretary-  would  have  available  $465 
million. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  too  large  a 
sum  for  discretionary  piuposes.  I  say  that 
because  the  administration  has  adver- 
tised the  bill  as  a  national  measure.  It 
contends  that  cities,  large  and  small,  of 
nearly  every  State  need  urban  trans- 
portation systems.  And  I  agree  with  that 
statement.  However,  the  15-percent  dls- 
cretionarj-  fund  bls  a  matter  of  practice 
would  be  used  to  allocate  completely  the 
grants  of  only  those  large  cities  In  States 
that  have  exceeded  the  12  ^'2 -Percent 
limitation. 

As  an  example,  at  present  the  State  of 
California  has  exceeded  the  12.5-percent 
limitation.  And  the  only  other  States 
likely  to  exceed  the  limitation  In  the  next 
few  years  are  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  and  New  Jersey.  The  discretionary 
fund  would,  in  effect,  allocate  $465  mil- 
lion to  cities  in  those  States. 

That  money  would  not  be  available  to 
States  like  Colorado  or  to  cities  like 
Denver  which,  at  this  very  time.  Is  be- 
ginning the  ground  work  stages  to  form 
a  rapid  transit  plan  for  the  Denver 
metropolitan  area. 

When  Denver,  Seattle,  or  some  other 
city  is  ready  to  finance  a  rapid  transit 
system,  I  for  one  do  not  want  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  in  a  position  of  saying,  "We 
are  sorry.  We  will  not  have  funds  for  you 
or  for  any  of  the  other  cities  you  have 
named." 


When  that  time  comes,  I  believe  every 
Senator,  with  perhaps  the  understand- 
able exception  of  those  Senators  from 
the  States  which  woiUd  benefit  from  the 
bill  as  it  now  stands,  would  probably  sup- 
port Senator  Proxmire's  amendment  or 
a  modification  thereto. 

If  this  is  going  to  be  truly  a  national 
bill,  then  let  us  have  the  fimd  available 
for  the  whole  Nation.  Of  course,  a  con- 
tingency fimd  would  be  available  as  is 
the  case  imder  the  present  law,  which  is 
1.5  percent,  and  those  fimds  are  to  pay 
the  various  large  cities. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  tried  to  arrive  in 
my  mind  at  a  solution  to  the  problem. 
It  is  a  very  difficult  one.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  one  which  I  raised  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee  last  year  and 
which  we  discussed  at  great  length  at 
that  time. 

My  general  commitment  was  to  limit 
the  discretionary  fund  to  some  reason- 
able size. 

I  am  concerned  about  one  aspect  of 
this  15  percent  particularly,  which  I  do 
not  believe  has  been  mentioned  on  the 
floor  today.  And  that  aspect  is  the  cost 
overrims,  as  we  have  had  with  the  BART 
system  in  California. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  make  those 
discretionary  funds  too  large,  then  we 
are,  in  effect,  asking  or  encouraging  by 
implication  cost  overruns  and  cost  esca- 
lation in  these  areas  which  are  most  apt 
to  come  under  the  provisions  of  this  par- 
ticular section  of  the  bill  on  page  20. 

For  that  reason,  I  have  offered  a  sub- 
stitute to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  I  have  not  solicited  sup- 
port of  that,  but  I  think  it  is  a  reason- 
able position.  And  I  think  it  will  still  give 
the  Secretary  in  the  years  to  come  plenty 
of  leeway.  It  will  give  him  more  money 
to  all(x;ate  to  States  under  the  12'2- 
percent  provision.  Tlie  amendment 
changes  the  figure  from  15  percent  in 
the  pending  bill,  line  8,  page  20,  to  5 
percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  this 
might  be  a  reasonable  resolution  of  this 
matter.  I  offer  this  not  unaware  of  the 
very  serious  problems  which  the  big  cities 
face,  and  the  bulk  of  this  effort  is  going 
to  have  to  go  into  the  big  cities. 

I  still  think  this  would  give  the  Secre- 
tary a  reasonable  degree  of  flexibility  to 
take  care  of  the  matter. 

When  the  time  has  expired  or  has  been 
yielded  back,  I  will  call  up  my  amend- 
ment which  is  now  pending  at  the  desk, 
which  I  cannot  offer  at  the  moment. 
However,  I  will  call  it  up  and  then  ask 
for  a  vote. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  Is  not 
proper  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  at 
this  time  since  the  amendment  is  not 
pending.  I  am  sure  that  is  the  situation. 
I  will  do  so  at  the  proper  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator csm  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it 
be  in  order  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment  when 
offered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reserving  the  right  to  object,  what 
is  the  request?  I  did  not  hear  it. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw that  request,  because  I  can  ask  for 
it  later.  I  will  do  so  later. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  sorry,  I  just  did  not  tmder- 
stand.  ^  ,^ 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  Is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposal  I  have  made  would  provide  a 
discretionary  fund  of  about  1.5  percent, 
which  is  more  than  the  discretionary 
fund  provided  in  the  pending  bill,  which 
is  1.4  percent,  or  $12.5  million. 

To  show  how  reasonable  my  proposal 
is,  when  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  drafted  the 
mass  transit  bill,  which  he  introduced  on 
February  15,  1969,  he  asked  for  a  dis- 
cretionary fund  of  $50  million  or  about 
1.5  percent  of  the  authorized  funds.  My 
proposal  would  provide  for  a  discretion- 
ary fimd  of  almost  exactly  the  same 
amoimt.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  $46.5 
million,  very  little  difference. 

The  Allott  proposal  would  provide  $155 
million.  And  the  proposal  in  the  pending 
bill  would  provide  something  Uke  $486 
million. 

So,  as  I  say,  the  amendment  I  offer  is 
completely  consistent  with  the  original 
proposal  this  year  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  who,  as  we 
know,  has  been  a  leader  in  the  mass  tran- 
sit field  and  Is  doing  such  a  fine  job 
today. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  had  that  lower  amount  in 
an  earlier  bill  which  I  introduced  a  year 
ago.  Since  then  due  to  our  committee's 
extensive  hearing  on  this  subject,  I  have 
learned  a  great  deal.  That  is  why  the 
15-percent  figure  contained  in  the  bill 
before  us  is  correct.  It  is  demonstrated 
to  be  the  amoimt  necessary  for  our 
larger  States  such  as  California  and  New 
York. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  nothing  further 
to  add. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  strong- 
ly oppose  this  amendment.  The  adoption 
of  the  amendment  would  adversely  affect 
California  and  other  States — States,  per- 
haps, where  the  need  for  mass  transpor- 
tation Is  greatest. 

Section  15  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  as  amended  limits  the 
amount  of  fimds  that  may  go  to  one 
State  to  12.5  percent  of  the  aggregate 
authorization.  Including  the  $300  million 
authorized  by  Congress  last  year,  the 
State  limitation  is  $145.6  million.  This 
means  that  no  additional  grsmts  could 
be  authorized  in  States  exceeding  the 
maximum  limitation  until  the  Congress 
makes  additional  authorizations. 

Some  flexibility  and  relief  were  pro- 
vided in  1966  when  Congress  added  a 
discretionary  fund  of  $12.5  million  from 
which  the  Secretary  is  allowed  to  ap- 
prove additional  allocations.  This  Is  an 
important  provision  for  my  State  be- 
cause the  maximum  limit  has  already 
been  reached  in  California  and  $8.7  mil- 
lion has  been  drawn  from  the  discre- 
tionary fund  to  provide  temporary  relief 
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to  my  State  The  committee  bill  as  re- 
ported changes  the  discretloiiar>'  fund  to 
allow  this  fund  to  equal  15  percer.t  of 
the  authorized  program  This  plan  was 
added  bv  the  administration  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  National  League  of  Cities, 
and  It  has  been  overwhe:min(;ly  endorsed 
bv  the  Governors  and  mayors 

I  am  convinced  that  this  new  discte- 
tlona'-v  fund  will  allow  greater  program 
flexibility  While  the  example  pointed 
out  bv  Senator  Proxmire  might  be  a 
possibility  I  believe  that  we  can  assume 
that  the  admi:ustrat;o:i  will  administer 
the  new  discretionary  fund  In  a  reason- 
able fashion. 

The  Banking  and  Currer.cv  Commit- 
tee ha.s  indicated  In  its  report  that  they 
intend  to  keep  close  surve.llance  to  as- 
sure that  a  disproportionate  am.ount  of 
funds  will  not  go  to  any  one  State 

So.  Mr  E»resident.  I  think  that  the  il- 
lustration by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin 'Mr  Proxmire  is  an  interesting 
menul  exercise,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
in  practice  the  discretionary  fund  could 
work  ihat  way 

As  I  just  pointed  out.  neither  the  ad- 
ministration nor  the  B.mkmg  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  would  allow  it 

It  would  seem  a  shame  if  the  State 
where  pollution  from  the  automobile  :> 
so  great  and  where  the  need  is  so  obvi- 
ous would  be  demed  the  necessary  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  move  ahead  If  u  de- 
sires.   This    amendment    should    bo    re- 

The  PRESrorNG  OFFICER  W!;., 
vlelds  time- 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jer.sey  Mr 
President.  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
mv  time 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Sen.itor  from 
Colorado  wants  to  ofler  a  substitute 
amendment  to  my  amendment,  I  yield 
back  the  rem.amder  of  mv  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
on  the  oendiii^  amendment  has  been 
vielded  back 

Mr  ALLOTT  Mr  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stit  itf  for  the  Proxmire  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  wi'.l  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  20  l^ne  8  strUe  "IS"  and  insert 
••5"  In  lieu  thereof 

Mr   ALLOTT   Mr    President    I  ask  for 

tne  yeas  a:.d   r.ay>  on  the  amendment. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Coloiado  Mr  Al- 
LOTT'  a^s  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
Mr  Pfoxmirl'  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roil 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  tailed 
the  roll 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut Mr  DoDm.  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  Mr  Ellenderi.  the  St-nator 
from  Tennessee  'Mr  Gore  ,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  Mr  Gravel.,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  Mr  H.art>.  the  Senator 
from    Washington    'Mr    Jackson',    the 


Senator  from  Wyoming  'Mr  McGee  ' . 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
McIntvre',  Die  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico "Mr  MoNTOYA'.  the  Senator  from 
Maine  Mr  Mvskie',  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  'Mr  P.asture'.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  'Mr  Ribkoff'. 
the  Senator  from  Texas  'Mr  Yarbor- 
orcH'.  and  the  Senator  from  Maosa- 
chusetts  'Mr  Kennedy i  are  necessarily 
absent 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  Mr  Bayh  .  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  'Mr  Byrd'.  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  'Mr.  SroNC  > ,  and  the 
Senator  from  ^Montana  'Mr  Metcalf' 
are  absent  on  ofQcial  business 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
'  Mr.  Ellender  ' .  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan iMr  Hart  I.  the  Senator  from 
Washington  'Mr.  Jackson  ■ .  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  Mr  Pastore',  the 
Senator  from  Coimecticut  'Mr  Ribi- 
lOFF'.  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
Mr   Byrd     would  each  vote  'nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  'Mr  Dole*. 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr  Gold- 
water  I .  the  Senator  from  Florida  '  Mr. 
Olrneyi.  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
'Mr.  PROL^Yl  and  the  Senator  from 
PennsyUania  'Mr.  Schweikeri  are  nec- 
essarily absent 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr 
MuNDT>  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  <Mr.  Pack- 
wood'  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  iMr. 
Saxbe'  are  absent  on  ofHclal  business. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  'Mr 
Bellmon  I  is  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

II  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  Mr  Mvszt  would 
vote  "yea." 

Tne  result  was  announced — yeas  25. 
nays  47.  as  follows; 

I  No  27  Leg.  1 
YEAS— 25 

Dorrlnlck 

F«nnln 

Foni; 

Hnn^n 

Hurrke 

HataeU 

Hrui-ka 

Jordan    Idaho 

NAYS— 47 


Aiken 

Bennett 

Burdlck 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cwtton 

Curtis 


Pearson 

Pell 

R>is*ell 

.S'f  vet.  ^ 
Talmad?e 
Williams   Del 
Youag.  .N   I3ok 


Allen 

.Anderson 

Bible 

Brooke 

Bvrd.  W  Va 

Cann'.n 

Case 

Church 

Cranston 

Eaclet  m 

Eastland 

Krviii 

F'.i!brli:ht 

Ooodeli 

on  Bin 

Harris 


Baker 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bvrd.  Va 

Dodd 

rvle 

Ellender 

0"ldwa*er 

O  re 

Gravel 


Holland  Nel.son 

HolUnss  Percy 

Hu -hes  Prtxnilre 

Inou>e  Randolph 

Ja-.  lt.s  Sc4jtt 

J.rdan.NC  Sml:h.  Maine 

ton:  Smith,  Hi 

Ma-;nuson  Sparkman 

Miiii-flelrl  Stfnnl.3 

Mftthlas  Symington 

:j.  Cartbv  Thurmond 

M  Clellan  Tower 

MrOovern  Tydlni;s 

Miller  WUllaras.  N  .1 

Mondale  Youhs.  Ohlc 
Murphy 
NOT  VOTING— 28 

Gumey  Packwood 

Hart  Pastore 

Jarkson  Prouty 

Kennedy  RlblcoS 

McGee  Saxbe  Cotton 

M-!ntyre  Srhweiker  Curtlb 

Motcalf  Spon.;  Domlnlck 

Montova  Yarborough  Ea^^leton 

Mv;nfl*  Ej:tland 

Muskle  I^'^'n 


So  Mr  Allott's  amendment,  oflered 
as  a  substitute  for  Mr.  Proxmire's 
amendment,  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin 'Mr.  Proxmire)  .  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Doddi, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  'Mr.  Ellen- 
der'. the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  'Mr. 
Gore>,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr. 
GRAVEL',  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
'Mr.  Hart>.  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton 'Mr  Jackson  1.  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  «Mr.  McIntyre), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA>.  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MrsKiE  I .  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  'Mr.  Pastore',  the  Senator  from 
Cormecticut  (Mr.  RiBicorr),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough* 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  'Mr  Bayh),  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd).  the  Senator 
from  Virglma  (Mr.  Spong>  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  'Mr.  Metcalf i  are 
absent  on  ofiacial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
<  Mr  Byrd  ' ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
'  Mr  Ellender  > .  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson),  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  'Mr  Pastore)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  <Mr. 
Hart  '  and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr  RiBicoFF  1  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennes.see  (Mr.  B.aker), 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  'Mr.  Dole*. 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  <Mr  Gold- 
w.atfr'.  the  Senator  from  Flonda  'Mr. 
GuKNEY  .  tlu-  Senator  from  Vermont 
Mr  Prol-ty'.  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  Mr.  Schweiker)  are  nee - 
esisanly  absent 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr. 
MuNOT'  is  ab.sent  because  of  illness 

Tlie  Senat4.yr  from  Oregon  'Mr.  P.xck- 
\voo.t  I  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  '  Mr. 
Saxbe'  are  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  MtrooT)  would 
vote    yea  ' 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  49, 
nays  26  as  follows; 

1  No.  28  Leg  1 
TKAS — 49 


Aik»n 
A'len 

.Ml-^tt 

Bellm<  n 
Bl'nle 
B   "^s 
Biirdlck 


Fannin 

Fonit 
FiilbrlKht 

H.irtke 
K.  Hand 

HoUlivs 


Byrd.  W  Va  Hraska 

Ca-.'.ror.  Kvi^res 

Cbnrch  Ino-ive 

Ooper  Jordan.  N  C 


McOovcm 

Miller 

M  jndale 

Mriss 

Nei.scn 

Pell 

Prixmlre 

Randolph 

Stf  nnl."; 

Symington 

Thurmond 


Jordan.  Idaho  Tvllnijs 

Umti  Williams.  Del 

Ma'.:nuson  Y'^.'.inc.  N   Dak 

Mansfield  Youn^v  Ohio 
M(  Clellan 
:.KGee 
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Anderson 

Bennett 

Brooke 

case 

Cook 

Cranston 

Gix)dell 

Grimn 

Harris 


Baker 

Bavh 

B\rd.  Va 

Didd 

Dole 

Ellender 

Goldwater 

Gore 

Gravel 


NAYS— 26 

Hatfield 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Mathlas 

McCarthy 

Murphy 

Pearson 

Percy 

Russell 

NOT  VOTING- 

Gumey 

Hart 

Jackson 

McIntyre 

.Metcalf 

Montoya 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Fackwood 


Scott 

Smith.  Maine 
Smith.  111. 
Sparkman 
Stevens 
Talmadge 
Tower 
Williams.  N.J. 

-25 

Pastore 

Prouty 

RlblcofT 

Saxbe 

Schweiker 

Spong 

Yarborough 


So  Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  was 
agreed  to 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  if  he  will 
vield  10  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 3 '  b  >  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  obligate  up 
to  $3.1  billion  in  contract  authority  upon 
enactment  without  further  recourse  to 
the  Appropriations  Committees.  A  subse- 
quent appropriation  would  be  required 
to  liquidate  the  obligation  but  the  Con- 
gress would  have  little  real  choice  since 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  would  have  already  been  pledged 
by  the  Secretary  when  he  approved  the 
contract.  Thus,  the  contract  authority 
form  of  financing  shields  the  pro- 
grsun  from  the  finnual  appropriations 
process  and  reduces  the  ability  of  Con- 
gress to  Eilter  program  priorities  from 
year  to  year.  If  we  learned  anything  in 
recent  years  about  our  budgetary  proc- 
ess, it  is  that  our  spending  Is  getting 
out  of  control.  We  no  longer  can  control 
It.  as  we  should  control  it,  by  the  appro- 
priation process. 

The  main  argument  for  the  contract 
authority  method  of  financing  is  that  it 
is  needed  to  assure  the  long-range  Fed- 
eral financial  commitment  to  mass  trans- 
portation which  our  local  governments 
need  if  they  are  to  upgrade  their  trans- 
portation systems.  Of  course,  the  a&me 
argument  could  be  made  for  many  other 
Federal  programs  including  housing, 
model  cities,  air  and  water  pollution 
control,  and  education. 

As  important  as  mass  transportation 
is.  many  feel  that  other  Federal  programs 
are  of  an  even  higher  order  of  social 
priority.  For  example,  the  report  of  the 
Kcrner  Commission  recommended  in- 
creased expenditures  for  job  programs, 
education,  housing,  welfare,  urban  re- 
newal, and  mtdel  cities.  Mass  transit  did 
not  make  the  list. 

If  we  are  to  resort  to  unusual  back- 
door spending  procedures  for  mass 
transit,  an  even  more  compelling  case 
can  be  made  to  provide  similar  treatment 
for  housing  and  model  cities.  The  1968 
housing  act  establishes  a  10-year  goal  of 
buildina    6   million   units  for  lov.--   and 
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moderate-income  families  but  nowhere 
do  we  provide  a  long-range  financial 
commitment  to  this  goal  comparable  to 
the  commitment  which  S.  3154.  the  pend- 
ing bill,  makes  to  mass  transit. 

If  Congress  approves  5-year  contract 
authority  for  the  mass  transit  program, 
we  can  expect  to  make  similar  commit- 
ments for  other  socially  urgent  programs. 
Thu.-;.  Congress  may  gradually  relinquish 
control  over  spending  priorities  as  a 
greater  percentage  of  our  general  tax 
revenues  are  encumbered  by  programs 
which  bypass  the  annual  appropriation 
review. 

CONTEACT    AOTHORITY 

I  originally  had  an  amendment  to  de- 
lete the  contract  authority  method  of 
financing  in  favor  of  the  regular  appro- 
priation procedure.  Under  the  bill,  it 
would  be  theoretically  possible  for  the 
Secretary  to  obligate  the  entire  $3.1  bil- 
lion in  the  first  year  without  going  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

However,  the  administration  has  just 
released  its  budget  figures  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  The  budget  shows  that  the  Depart- 
ment plans  to  obligate  only  $105  million 
out  of  the  $3.1  billion  during  the  first 
year. 

Given  this  statement  of  intent  by  the 
administration  to  obligate  only  $105  mil- 
lion, my  objections  to  the  use  of  contract 
authority  have  been  partially  answered. 
The  picture  has  drastically  changed. 

The  ApprcHJriations  Committee  would 
have  ample  opportunity  to  restrict  the 
use  of  contract  authority  in  subsequent 
years  if  it  developed  that  a  higher  level 
of  spending  could  not  be  Justified. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  a  number  of  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  partic- 
ularly with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  who  is 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Department  of  Transportation  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  I 
yield  to  Senator  Stennis  at  this  point. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  brief  statement. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  I  have 
discussed  one  {ingle  of  the  matter,  and  I 
understood  that  he  wanted  certain  Il- 
lustrations of  limitations  on  contract 
authority  covered  for  the  record. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  the  Senator 
indicate  whether  there  Is  any  precedent 
for  a  limitation  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  on  this  kind  of  contract  au- 
thority? Does  he  feel  that  there  would 
be  an  opportimlty  for  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  limit  this,  or  would  we  be 
compelled  to  appropriate  the  entire 
amount  once  this  authorization  bill  is 
passed? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
instances  in  which,  even  though  there  is 
a  certain  amoimt  of  contract  authority, 
as  we  call  it,  for  any  given  year,  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  will  take  a  sec- 
ond look  at  it;  and,  instead  of  permitting 
that  contract  authority  to  continue  for 
the  amount  as  designated  in  the  authori- 
zation bill,  the  Committee  will  recom- 
mend to  the  Senate  a  cap  or  a  ceiling  on 
it.  That  has  been  adopted  by  Congress 


in  its  second  look  prcxiess  for  that  year  in 
more  than  a  few  Instances. 

The  most  recent  one  of  which  I  know 
is  in  the  current  fiscal  year  1970.  The 
House  put  four  amendments  In  the 
transportation  bill,  placing  a  ceiling  that 
was  lower  than  the  authorization  itself 
provided  for. 

I  refer  now  to  the  transportation  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1970.  On  page  9  of  that 
printed  act  as  it  finally  passed,  there  were 
four  different  instances  of  limitations  or 
ceilings  being  put  on  by  Congress.  I  will 
illustrate  the  instances.  The  first  is  high- 
way beautification,  an  item  of  $25  million 
in  contract  authority,  was  reduced  to  the 
amount  of  $16  million. 

Another  item  was  for  State  and  com- 
munity highway  safety,  $100  million,  and 
that  was  reduced  for  fiscal  1970  to  $70 
million. 

Another  in  that  same  bill  was  for  forest 
highways,  and  that  was  put  In  at  $18 
million  instead  of  the  $33  million  that 
was  authorized. 

Another  was  the  public  land  highways 
which  was  put  in  at  $8  million  instead  of 
$16  million. 

These  happened  in  previous  years  and 
in  other  appropriation  acts.  In  fact,  in 
recent  years,  there  has  not  been  any  of 
this  contract  authorization  for  general 
purposes  like  this  that  was  authorized  ex- 
cepting, of  course,  the  Highway  Act. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  that  means  that  of  the 
S3.1  bilUon  which  is  authorized  in  the 
bill,  the  administration  indicates  it  will 
obligate  only  S105  million  this  year.  That 
means  that  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions will  be  free  to  provide  restrictions 
subsequently  on  the  sum.  or  at  least  take 
a  good,  strong,  second  look  based  on  the 
availability  of  fimds  and  the  priorities 
which  Congress  feels  mass  transporta- 
tion should  have. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct,  except 
it  is  not  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions that  does  this;  it  is  Congress. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, I  meant  to  say  Congress. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  initiated  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  If  the 
Senator  would  yield  to  me  further,  I 
waiit  tj  make  clear  that  I  am  not  totally 
opposed  to  some  mass  transportation 
funds.  I  think,  number  one,  that  we  are 
getting  into  a  field  here  that  will  well  cost 
SlOO  billion  if,  in  the  course  of  several 
ypars,  this  thing  is  going  to  be  equitably 
distributed  around.  It  will  take  those 
massive  sums  of  money  and  I  doubt  we 
r.:e  willing  and  able  to  go  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  program  and  establish 
priorities  this  much  more  in  Its  favor. 

That  $100  billion  is  not  an  estimate 
carefully  prepared,  but  it  just  a  general 
amount  that  I  believe  this  program  will 
cost.  It  will  be  a  tremendous  sum  for 
grants  to  cities  for  mass  transportation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Does 
the  Senator  realize  that  this  legislation 
carries  a  $10  billion  figure  for  12  years?  I 
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thought  I  heard  the  Senator  say  $100 
bUllon. 

Mr.  STENNIS  I  said.  If  It  wUl  be 
equitably  distributed  throughout  all  the 
Nation 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  For 
what  period  of  time? 

Mr  STENNIS.  And  applied  over  a 
period  of  years — I  do  not  know — 15.  20 
years  These  matters  have  to  be  stepped 
up  This  does  not  go  very  far  when  we  go 
to  taking  them  all  In,  all  the  way  from 
Seattle  to  Miami,  all  the  way  from  Maine 
to  southern  California  These  things 
grow. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  are  getting 
in  deeper  than  we  Intend.  I  have  very 
strongly  supported  all  the  pilot  programs 
for  better  ways  to  have  fast  train  trans- 
portation, and  all  phases  of  It,  and  have 
vigorously  supported  that  I  can  also  sup- 
port some  mass  transit,  if  It  Is  going  to 
be  conditioned  in  a  city  where  It  really 
needs  the  money  for  the  poor  people  to 
get  to  and  from  their  work  I  would 
rather  set  it  up  on  a  program  of  that 
kind  than  Just  have  these  mass  transpor- 
tation grants  to  these  cities 

I  find.  In  looking  over  thJ  list,  that 
some  of  the  most  prosperous  parts  of 
this  Nation  are  the  ones  which  will  get 
the  largest  sums  of  money.  It  is  a  com- 
pliment to  be  mentioned  here — my  friend 
from  the  State  of  Washington— the 
great  city  of  Seattle — I  have  never  been 
more  impressed  with  a  city  than  I  was 
with  Seattle  on  my  first  real  visit  there 
2  or  3  years  ago.  with  such  booming  In- 
dustry and  a  strong  economy.  But.  lo 
and  behold,  when  we  took  up  the  ap- 
propriations bill  a  few  days  later,  I 
found  that  they  were  enjoying  a  very 
nice  grant  If  it  is  for  poor  people  who 
cannot  pay  their  way,  that  is  one  thing, 
but  I  think  that  cities  like  Jackson.  Miss  , 
or  any  of  the  rest  of  them,  as  a  general 
proposition,  should  be  able  to  take  care 
of  their  own  mass  transportation  costs. 
That  has  been  my  position  on  these  bills 
all  along. 

I  just  made  a  quick  check  here  The 
contract  authority  is  running  away  with 
the  Appropriations  Committee  We 
should  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  Ls  around  $7  billion  in  the  budget, 
announced  today  'n  new  contract  au- 
thority. This  is  an  addition  This  Is  for 
new  programs,  new  money  in  the  bud::- 
et  That  amount,  $7  billion,  added  for 
this  fiscal  year,  that  we  are  Just 
beginning  to  appropriate  for,  is  for  new 
and  additional  programs  of  contract 
authority. 

This  is  money  paid  directly  out  of  the 
Treasurv'  We  are  taxing  people  to  get  It. 
people  like  charwomen  They  have  to  pay 
a  ta.x  under  the  present  revenue  laws.  I 
think  that  if  we  are  going  to  keep  on 
adding  these  things,  we  should  take  the 
responsibility  to  appropriate  the  money, 
but  when  we  past  the  contract  authority, 
the  appropriation  Is  a  formality,  unless 
we  resort  to  this  device  that  I  have  men- 
tioned. It  Is  direct  revenue  taken  out  of 
the  people's  pockets. 

We  have  the  highway  fund,  which  Ls 
the  tnjst  fund.  I  support  a  users'  tax  for 
needed  additions  to  our  airports.  I  wish 
we  could  go  on  and  get  that  bill  passed, 
but  it  is  a  big  point  with  me.  too.  I  think 


that  the  responsibility  should  rest  di- 
rectly on  us.  since  we  are  using  the 
money  that  Is  taxed  from  the  people  di- 
rectly. We  should  take  the  responsibility 
to  make  appropriations  everywhere. 

I  would  be  glad  to  trj-  to  answer  any 
questions  I  can  I  am  not  an  authority 
on  this  subject  But  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  1  felt  that  I  had  a  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Senate. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Let  me  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ml.ssLsslppl 
that  I  very  deeply  appreciate  his  re- 
marks. I  share  with  him  his  support  for 
mass  transportation.  I  recognize  that  it 
is  a  desirable  and  necessary  program, 
and  verv-  Important  to  literally  millions 
of  people  who  have  great  difficulty  In 
getting  to  and  from  work,  and  that  the 
cities  cannot  do  the  job  without  Federal 
money  and  Federal  help.  But  we  have  to 
put  this  In  proportion  to  all  the  other 
obligations  we  have,  especially  in  the  field 
of  housing  and  many  other  areas  where 
there  is  a  ternttc  demand  for  money 
from  the  Treasury  If  we  establish  abso- 
lute contract  authority  once  more,  we 
will  be  getting  to  the  point  where  we  are 
bound  by  what  previous  Congresses  have 
done,  and  we  will  not  be  able  to  have  any 
flexibility  In  controlling  spending — In 
control  of  fiscal  policy. 

We  will  not  be  able  to  cut  spending 
to  make  way  for  a  higher  priority  pro- 
gram We  paralyze  the  power  of  Congre.ss 
to  shift  more  funds  into  housing  out  of 
mass  transit,  for  example.  So  while  I 
would  agree  that  mass  transportation 
should  have  a  priority  and  Is  important, 
there  are  other  things  equally  or  more 
important.  If  we  are  not  careful,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  will  get  into 
the  position  where  we  have  so  much  con- 
tract authority  we  do  not  have  the  dis- 
cretion we  need. 

I  am  withdrawing  my  amendment 
which  would  have  attempted  to  put  mass 
transportation  into  the  same  appropria- 
tions position  as  other  appropriations 
and  deprive  it  of  contract  authority.  I 
wiU  not  offer  that  amendment  because 
I  am  confident  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi and  his  committee  will  give  this 
very  careful  and  thoughtful  scrutiny  and 
will  provide  a  reasonable  limitation  so 
that  we  are  not  boimd  in  the  future  to 
provide  appropriations  out  of  proportion 
to  the  priority  it  demands. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  In  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FISCAL   1971   MILITARY  BUDGET 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr  President,  the  fl.scal 
year  1971  military  budget  request  has 
just  been  received  by  the  Congress.  I 


have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  analyze 
or  study  the  matter  in  any  detail.  I  would 
therefore  emphasize  that  I  have  no  firm 
opinions  or  conclusions  at  this  time.  I  do 
however  want  to  make  the  following 
statement  in  order  to  provide  certain  In- 
formation for  the  Senate  on  the  matter. 

Preliminary  to  my  discussion  of  the 
procurement  authorization  request.  I  will 
briefly  refer  to  the  military  budget  as  a 
whole  The  amount  being  requested  by 
President  Nixon  for  fiscal  year  1971  is 
$71,251  bilhon  In  the  form  of  new  ob- 
Ugatlonal  authority.  This  figure  does  In- 
clude the  amount  requested  for  military 
construction  but  does  not  Include  any  re- 
quests that  may  be  forthcoming  in  the 
supplemental  appropriation.  It  Is  my  un- 
derstanding that  there  will  be  certain 
Government-wide  pay  ra;ses  recom- 
mended for  all  civilians  and  military  per- 
sonnel and  the  Defense  supplemental  ap- 
propriation will  have  to  fund  Its  share 
of  any  added  amount 

In  order  to  make  meaningful  compari- 
sons of  prior  years  with  the  $71.2  bil- 
lion figure  the  following  should  be  noted. 
The  Johnson  budget  for  fiscal  year  1970 
as  submitted  was  $80.6  billion.  To  this 
amount  should  be  added  however  $2.3 
billion  for  subsequent  pay  raises  making 
the  total  $82.9  billion.  President  Nixon 
revised  the  budget  downward  to  $77.6 
billion  To  this  amount  must  be  added 
the  same  amount  for  pay  raises  making 
the  total  $79  9  billion.  The  last  compara- 
tive figure  IS  $73.9  billion  which  Is  the 
current  fiscal  year  1970  DOD  budget  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  and  which  In- 
cludes both  military  construction  and  the 
pay  raises  of  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  now  turn  to  the 
amount  being  requested  for  the  authori- 
zation of  military  procurement  and  for 
research  and  development.  The  total  in 
this  budget  for  fi.scal  year  1971  Is  $20.- 
271.000.000.  Of  this  amount  $12,869,000.- 
000  Is  for  procurement  and  $7.4  billion 
for  R.  ii  D.  This  total  compares  with  the 
$20.7  billion  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1970  and  $19.3  billion  which  was  finally 
appropriated  for  these  categories.  The 
original  request  for  procurement  and 
R  ti  D.  for  fiscal  year  1970  was  $23.1  bil- 
lion in  the  Johnson  request  and  $21.9  bil- 
lion in  the  Nixon  request. 

I  am  Inserting  a  table  which  provides 
certain  detailed  comparisons  on  this  en- 
tire matter  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  Inserted  In  the  Record  Immedi- 
ately following  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
told  by  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  that  the  military  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1971  Is  "austere."  However,  I 
assure  the  Senate  that  we  will  go  over 
the  fiscal  year  1971  authorization  bill 
very  carefully  and  thoroughly  Just  as  we 
did  last  year.  We  will  make  every  effort 
to  cut  away  any  fat  that  may  be  in  the 
military  program  but.  at  the  same  time, 
we  want  to  be  certain  that  we  do  not  cut 
into  or  Injure  the  vital  and  essential 
bone  and  muscle  My  basic  philosophy  is 
that,  within  reasonable  limits,  our  mili- 
tary posture  and  national  security  de- 
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pend  more  on  the  effectiveness,  mod- 
ernity and  caliber  of  our  men  in  imiform 
and  our  weapons  and  equipment  than 
they  do  on  sheer  numbers. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  will 
expedite  consideration  of  and  action 
upon  the  fiscal  year  1971  bill  to  the 
greatest  extent  which  Is  reasonably  pos- 
sible. We  will  commence  hearings  on 
February  18,  1970.  with  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Melvln  Laird  as  the  first  witness. 
Although  the  classified  subject  matter 
will  require  that  most  of  the  hearings  be 
in  executive  session,  we  will  hold  open 
sessions  whenever  security  permits.  Soon 
after  the  hearing  commences  we  hope  to 
fix  and  announce  a  target  date  for  its 
conclusion. 

Last  year  I  appointed  three  subcom- 
mittees which  were  of  invaluable  assist- 
ance to  the  full  committee  during  the 
consideration  and  markup  of  the  bill  and 
the  discussion  of  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  have  appointed  the  same  sub- 
committees for  this  year  and  I  know 
that  they  will  give  timely  and  thorough 
consideration  to  the  subject  matters  as- 
signed to  them.  These  subcommittees  are 
already  at  work  and  will  commence  hear- 
ings this  week.  They  are: 


Research  and  Development:  Senators 
MclNTYRE.  chairman;  Yotmc  of  Ohio, 
BvRD  of  Virginia,  Murphy,  and  Brooke. 

Bomber  Defense:  Senators  Stennis, 
chairman:  Inouye,  McIntyre,  Smith, 
DoHiNicK,  and  Murphy. 

Tactical  Air  Power:  Senators  Cannon, 
chairman;  Symington,  Jackson,  Young 
of  Ohio,  Thurmond.  Tower,  and  Gold- 
water. 

As  I  said  we  will  complete  action  on 
the  authorization  bill  Just  as  soon  as 
possible.  When  we  do  so  it  will  be  re- 
ported to  the  floor  and  I  will  ask  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  to  schedule 
it  for  debate  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date.  I  recognize,  of  course,  that  a  bill 
of  this  magnitude  and  importance  should 
be  debated  and  discussed  at  reasonable 
length  and  In  all  necessary  detail.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  I  am  sure  that  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  recognize 
the  necessity  for  acting  upon  this  legis- 
lation Just  as  soon  as  possible  and  will 
exercise  restraint  and  judgment  and 
confine  the  debate  to  pertinent  matters 
and  keep  it  within  reasonable  limits. 
With  proper  planning  and  cooperation 
by  all  we  can  consider,  discuss,  and  act 


upon  all  of  the  important  issues  and  dis- 
pwse  of  the  bill  without  uimecessary 
delay. 

Before  closing  I  want  to  say  again  that 
it  is  my  personal  belief  that  it  provides 
better  insiuance  for  us  to  have  a  superior 
and  highly  motivated  force  of  well- 
trained  men  equipped  with  modern  and 
efficient  weapons  than  to  waste  our 
money  and  our  resources  by  attempting 
to  match  our  potential  adversaries  with 
a  large  force  and  inferior  equipment.  It 
is  a  fact  of  military  budgeting  and  fi- 
nancing that  the  quickest  and  surest  way 
to  cut  defense  expenditures  is  to  reduce 
the  military  manpower  and  this,  in  my 
opinion,  is  an  added  reason  for  us  to  go 
to  a  snmller  but  more  powerful  and  ef- 
fective military  force.  Striking  power  and 
success  on  the  battlefield  does  not  de- 
pend on  niunbers  alone. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  let  me  say 
that  even  before  the  committee  takes 
final  action  on  the  bill,  it  will  be  my 
purpose  to  keep  the  Senate  advised  about 
any  special  or  significant  developments 
so  that  it  can  be  Informed  of  what  may 
be  expected  in  connection  with  the  mili- 
tary programs.  I  will  do  this  from  time  to 
time  as  circumstances  dictate. 


EXHIBIT  1 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AND  RD.T.  &  E.  AUTHORIZATION  REQUEST,  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

jln  thousands  of  dollars) 


Authorization 
reauested, 

Apr   15.  1969, 

fiscal  year 

1970 


Authorized. 

fisca!  year 

1970 


Appropriated. 

fiscal  year 

1970 


Authorization 

requested. 

fiscal  year 

1971 


Procurement: 

""Army                      .     ..           941.500             570.400             554,400  294,500 

Navy  and' Marine  Corps.        2.409,200          2.391.200         1,826,200  Z-<?2™ 

Air  Force 4.100,200         3,965.700         3,730.800  3.314,900 

"'"a^L                   957,660            880.460            831.900  1.086,600 

Navy     ■             851.300            851,300             818,800  975.500 

Marine  Corps." 20.100               20.100                3.400  27,600 

AirForce        1.486.400          1.486.400          1,448.100  >.S30.600 

Na.al  vessels    Navy 2.631,400         2.983,200         2.490,300  2,578.900 

Tracked  combat  vehicles:                                                               .    .„.  „,„  ,,^ 

Army               305,800             228,000             201,100  206,200 

MarineCorps 37,700              37,700              37,700  48,700 

Other  weapons;  , 

Army J. ,';2S 

N3vy                      - • 2,789 

Marine  Corps.'.". .'.".'.'.'.v. .v.'.'.'."..' <.«'<' 


Authorization 

requested. 

Apr  15.  1969. 

fiscal  year 
1970 


Authorization 

Authorized,    Appropriated.  requested. 

fiscal  year  fiscal  year  fiscal  year 

lS70  1970  1971 


Prior-year  programs... 278.  800 

Total 13,741.260  13.414,460  11.942,700  12,869,889 

Research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation: 

Army 1,849.500  1,646,055  1,596,820  1,717.900 

Navy  (including  Marine 

Corps)             2,211.500  I.%8.235  2,186  400  2,197,300 

AirForce"    3,561,200  3.156,552  3,060  600  2,909,700 

Defense  agencies 500.200  450.200  450  000  470,700 

Emergency  fund 100,000  75,000  75,000  50,000 

Prior-year  programs 56.000 

Total 8,222.400  7.296,042  7,368.820  7.401,600 

Grand  total 21,963.660  207710,502  19.311. 520"  20,271.489 


URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3154)  to  pro- 
vide long-term  financing  for  expanded 
urban  public  transportation  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  direct 
some  questions  to  him? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  this  authorization  to  incur 
obligations  which  Is  given  to  the  Secre- 
tary, it  Is  to  cover  both  agreements  for 
grants  and  agreements  for  loans.  Al- 
though the  word  "loans'  is  not  specifi- 
cally used  In  subsection  (c)  of  the  bill. 
The  words  used  are,  "grants  or  other- 
wise." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  covers  both 
grants  and  loans. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  To 
which  part  of  the  bill  is  the  Senator 
referring? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  referring  to  the 
section  that  has  been  discussed  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  in  the  last  few 
minutes.  I  refer  to  subsection  (c)  on 
page  17  of  the  bill. 

The  wording  is: 

To  finance  the  programs  and  actlvtUes, 
including  administrative  costa,  under  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  Incur  ob- 
ligations In  the  form  of  grant  agreements  or 
otherwise  In  amovmts  aggregating  not  to 
exceed  $3,100,000,000. 

I  understand  that  the  "or  otherwise" 
Includes  the  loans  spoken  of  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  note  that  the  Secre- 
tary is  given  this  contractual  authority, 
but  the  contractual  authority  Is  limited 
by  the  amounts  of  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations stated  later  In  that  subsec- 
tion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  They  are  an  authori- 
zation of  $80  million  prior  to  July  1, 
1971,  $310  million  in  the  aggregate— 
Eifter  Including  what  is  done  before 
that — ^prior  to  July  1, 1972,  and  so  on  with 
other  amounts  until  the  entire  $3.1  bil- 
lion is  covered  without  smy  limitation 
date  on  that  $3.1  billion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  would  mean  that 
the  limitation  time  would  be  within  the 
10  years  covered  by  the  act. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 
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Mr  HOLL-\ND  Would  it  be  adequate. 
asumin.:  that  an  amendment  were  of- 
fered and  agreed  to.  to  i.ernul  the  con- 
tracting obligation  t^  ixtend  for  amounts 
Uia-  were  authorized  to  be  paid  within 
the  exLstlnj;  year  which  we  are  appropn- 
ati-.i;  -'or.  p'.U3  1  year,  with  authority 
tj  authorL'e  the  appropriations  for  l 
additional  vear  Would  that  give  the  lee- 
way that  tiio  ;.roi:ram5  required'' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Did 
the  Senator  .■^ay  is  that  a  parliamentary 
i>os.->ibil'.ty ' 

Mr  HOLLAND  It  Is,  of  course  a  par- 
liamentary pcs.nbiUty  I  am  talking  about 
the  practlc3l:t'e?  of  the  in?.tter  I  du 
not  want  to  indiily  cripple  the  prosrair 

Mr  \V^LLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
President,  in  terms  of  the  need  that  has 
been  described  *o  the  c.>mnnttee  at  our 
he.\r;n'-s  from  all  of  the  people  who  testl- 
fi>*d  a  5-year  Federal  commitment  :s 
necessarv  for  adequate  planning  and  de- 
velopment. It  Is  also  necessary  If  con- 
struction IS  to  be  carried  out  with  a 
reliable,  known  source  of  money.  Com- 
mmut.es  themselves  cannot  go  to  their 
Pfo;:-:'  and  raise  the  mpney  without  such 
a  cmmitment  As  ycu  kn.ow.  they  ha'.e 
their  own  responsibthty  to  raise  one- 
thrd  of  the  total  amount 

To  do  that,  they  have  to  go  on  the 
ba'lot.  .-enerally  with  a  bond  issue  These 
bond  issues  have  been  falling,  because 
the  supplementary  Federal  amount  for 
the  protect  could  not  be  stated  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  That  ;s  vhy  the  bill 
has      a      5 -year      contract      authority 

provision 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  the 
Senator  understands  and  I  understand 
the  bill  to  mean  that  wluJe  contractual 
obli-tation  Is  given  for  a  total  of  $3.1 
billon,  the  pavment  of  the  ccntraciual 
authorilv  us  also  limited  by  the  figures 
shnu-n  In  the  apprrpriations  authori'a- 

tion 

Mr  UTLLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Senat   r  r-e\H'  'v  c  rrect 

Mr  HOLLAND  Tne  Senator  under- 
stands. I  horx!  as  I  do.  that  the  addi- 
tional nearly  $7  billion  which  is  cov- 
ered here  has  tc  be  subsequent!'  &u- 
thon-^ed  by  Congress. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jer-^ev  The 
Senator  us  correct 

Mr  HOLL.\ND  And  if  the  contrac- 
tual oblieaUunal  authority  is  not  wisely 
used  in  the  opinion  cf  Congress,  it  will 
no'  need  to  extend  contractual  obligat- 
ing authority  but  can  go  ba^k  to  the 
traditional  method  of  vear-by-year  ap- 
pr'  priati'iis. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersev  I  un- 
derstand that,  and  I  think  it  is  a  wise 
Imiitation, 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  vith 
that  understandms:.  I  shall  support  the 
bill  I  do  not  want  to  cripple  the  cities 
and  the  other  areas  which  need  this  re- 
lief But  I  do  not  want  to  see  Congress 
sur'^ender  its  responsibility  or  its  au- 
th  ritv  on  th:--  matter 

I  think  I  understand  tha'  the  Senat .->r 
and  his  committee  have  found  it  i^  nec- 
e.v-ary  to  have  s-.^me  ccntractuil  obhga- 
tioti  authority  m  the  total  am  unt  ^f 
$3  1  billion  given  to  make  thus  program 
work,  with  the  distinct  unders'anding 
that  if  It  is  not  wisely  admini  tered.  Con- 


greso  h.k,  the  authority  to  act  ctherw;.-,e 
when  It  comes  to  the  other  $7  billion  ad- 
ditional involved  m  the  bUl  during  the 
entire  10-year  periL^a 

Mr  WILLL^MS  of  New  Jersey  The 
Sen  itor  U  correct  That  Is  the  way  the 
cmmittee  undersUnds  It  And  ceruilnly 
no  one  could  have  been  more  helpful  in 
clartfylnt,'  the  son.ewhat  complex  con- 
tracting method  contained  in  this  legis- 
lation Tne  Senator  from  florlda  has 
done  us  a  threat  service  In  clarifying  it 
for  the  record. 

I  will  say  that  the  support  of  the  Sen- 
ator is.  of  course,  most  i^ratefuUy  ac- 
knowledged by  those  who  support  tills 

bill 

Mr  HOL^^ND  Mr  President.  I  want 
to  sav  U)  the  Senate:  that  we  are  grate- 
ful to  the  Senators  who  have  worked  out 
th.s  matti-r  The  Senator  from  Florida 
has  citk's  m  his  State  that  are  in  trouble 
transportationwise.  as  other  ciUes  are 
We  want  to  have  a  proiiram  that  will 
work.  Subject  to  the  understanding  I 
now-  have.  I  propose  to  suppoit  the  pend- 
ing bill 

Mr  TOWER  Mr  P:esident,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator wili  state  It. 

Mr  TOWER  Ha^  the  Proxmiro 
amendment  been  -.vlthdrawn  and  time 
yielded  back  on  that  amendment' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  was  never  ulTcred. 

Mr  srE\T:NS  Mr  President.  I  send  to 
the   desk   an  amendment  and  ask  that 

it  be  stated  

The      PRESIDING      OPTICER       Tlie 
amenoment  will  be  stated 
Tlie  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On    page    !3     line    12,    foUuW.ng     •public 
highways"  Insert  a  comma  f..n..wed  by  ■  ex- 
cert    -ha-    until    such    time    as    the    Alask;* 
Marir.e   Highway   .Svitem   shall   be  Included 
in  the  Iniersiare  Hig!iway  System,  facilities 
and  eqvnpmen:  for  use  In  the  Alaska  Marine 
Highway   System   shall   be  eligible- 
Mr  STEVENS  Mr  Pre.  idont,  Alaska's 
moiuv.ainous  coastal  i-eopraphy  has  made 
nigh-r-.ay   or   rall'^ay   construction   ccn- 
nectm^  the  towns  and  cities  of  south- 
eastern Alaska  tremendously  difUcult  and 
a^  yet  prohibit!,  eiy  expt  iisive    For  this 
reason   the  SUte  of   Alaska   has  devel- 
oi)ed  an  exten;-lve  marine  hiiihway  which 
serves  as  the  transportation  link  for  the 
southeastern  population  centers 

The  fact  that  the  transportation  sys- 
tem is  a  marme  ferry  system  should  not 
per  se  exclude  it  from  mass  transporta- 
tion legislation  under  the  provision  which 
excludes  pub'ic  highways.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly true  because  Alaska  at  this  time 
IS  not  Included  In  the  Interstate  High- 
way System  and  cannot  receive  assist- 
ance from  that  p'-o^ram 

To  determine  whether  the  Alaska 
marine  highway,  which  transports  pas- 
s-'nsers  to  and  from  the  uroan  centers 
in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  State 
Is  excluded  fr-^m  consideration  under  the 
Urban  Mas.s  Transportation  Act.  I  am 
submitting  an  amendment  to  the  mass 
transportation  bl'.l  whl-^h  simply  pro- 
vides that  the  Alaska  marine  highway 
system  -hail  not  be  precluded  from  ap- 
plying for  grants  and  loans  under  the 
act  and  that  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 


tation shall  not  be  precluded  from  mak- 
ing grants  or  loans  to  the  system  if  It 
otherwise  qualifies. 

Mr   President,  in  the  interest  of  time 
I  shall  not  speak  on  the  amendment  tro 
long   The  State  of  Alaska  has  made  ap- 
plication   for    m.>neys    under    the    Mass 
Tran.sportation  Act  for  the  Alaska  ma- 
rine highway    Tlicsc  applications  have 
been  turned  down.  We  understand  from 
the  rulings  that  have  been  made  that 
unfortunately,  as  far  a.s  the  Der)artment 
o:'  Transportation  is  concerned,  appar- 
cntlv  our  marine  highway  system  is  a 
hicthwav  when  talking  about  moneys  un- 
der the  mas.s  transportation  system  and 
that  It  IS  not  a  highway  when  we  arc 
talking    about   tlic    Intel  b'.atc   Highway 
Sy  tern.  We  arc  the  only  State  that  is  net 
uui  Jded  m  the  interstate  highway  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  offering  this  amendment  because, 
if  it  IS  defeated,  it  will  establLsh  the 
fact  that  the  marine  highway  sy.-^tem  is 
not  inclu.ifi  in  the  urban  ma.-^s  transit 
progiam  Then  vvhen  the  Interstate 
lut;hwav  procram  comes  before  the  Sen- 
ate. I  intend  to  olfer  amendment.-  to  sec 
that  this  d  scrinunation  is  eliminated 
and  that  the  Alaska  marine  highway  is 
treated  as  a  nart  of  the  Interstate  Higli- 
v.av  S-=tem 

■  1  ;.e     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
•  .fid    time? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
r-vesident.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas  as  much  time  as  he  needs  to  dis- 
ease the  Alaka  marine  highway. 

\!r  TOV.'EF  Mr.  Pre;  idcnt.  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Alaska  offcr.s 
this  arnciHment  bf^causc  he  believes  thi.s 
hit:h.>a-  does  not  come  i.nder  the  au- 
•hontv  of  the  Inter.tate  Highway  Sys- 
?vMem 

Mr  STEVENS  I  am  trying  to  establish 
that  fact  definitely.  If  the  amendment 
IS  rejected,  we  will  have  a  clear  record 
m  connection  with  this  matter. 

When  we  apply  for  money  from  the 
mas  transpoTtalion  program,  we  are 
told  to  go  to  the  highway  fund;  and  when 
we  apply  to  the  highway  fund,  we  are 
told  to  go  to  the  mass  transportation  pro- 
gram, and  so  we  do  not  pet  money.=  from 
either  fund.  If  we  are  not  included  in 
this  program.  I  hope  we  are  Included  in 
the  Interstate  Highway  System. 

Mr.  TOWER.  There  is  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee  on  this  bill.  Dunnt: 
the  hearings  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwoodi  asked  Mr.  Volpe  this 
question  and  Mr.  Volpe  replied  as  fol- 
lows : 

Senator  Pack  wood  Yes.  In  Oregon  we  do 
..d  I  would  judge  in  most  States  where  you 
have  femes  used  to  ferry  automobUea  acro.ss 
•he  river  that  vou  take  It  out  of  the  hlghwav 
•rust  fund.  Take  the  operations  and  capital 
expenditure  of  the  ferry  out  of  It. 

Secretary  Voi.pe  I  am  told  that,  where  there 
Is  a  narrow  link  in  which  a  ferry  could  be 
m.ore  properly  utilized  for  connecting  two 
h'ghwivs  than  building  a  bridge,  the  high- 
way funds  have  been  utilized  to  provide 
service. 
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Mr  STEVENS.  But  we  do  not  have 
highways.  The  ferries  are  our  highways. 
When  we  ask  for  moneys  from  one  fund 
we  are  told  to  go  to  another  fund.  We  are 
caught  between  the  two  .systems.  I  want 


to  make  sure  that  the  definition  of  high- 
way.- does  include  our  femes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  the  place  where 
the  Senator  should  be  trying  to  legislate 
is  bei'ore  the  Committee  on  Commerce  to 
get  this  in  the  highway  trust  fund.  I  do 
not  oelieve  it  comes  within  the  purview 
of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
back  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  on  the  bill.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  there  are  at  least 
three,  perhaps  four  amendments,  to  be 
considered  tomorrow.  I  would  think  we 
misht  be  able  to  get  to  the  third  reading 
tomorrow  night.  Therefore.  I  was  won- 
dering if  the  Senator  from  California 
'Mr.  Cranston)  could  make  his  amend- 
ment the  pending  business. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  pro- 
pose to  do  that  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
me  time  to  ask  two  questions  relating  to 
the  bill' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
need  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  Mr.  President,  in 
Los  Angeles,  many  residents  of  Watts 
and  East  Los  Angeles  are  totally  strand- 
ed becau.se  of  the  lack  of  adequate  trans- 
portation. 

In  Watts,  many  sections  of  the  city 
are  well  beyond  60-minute  travel  time 
in  peak  and  off  peak  hours.  Ninety  min- 
ute travel  time  by  bus  is  insufficient  time 
to  allow  Watts  residents  to  reach  Santa 
Monica,  Hollywood,  Glendale.  Pasadena, 
Whittier.  Torrance,  and  other  commu- 
nities that  are  7  to  18  miles  distant. 
There  Is  a  lack  of  direct  service  often 
coupled  with  double  fares. 

In  East  Los  Angeles,  the  same  prob- 
lems exist.  Virtually  the  whole  south- 
ern half  of  the  Los  Angeles  metropolitan 
area  is  beyond  East  Los  Angeles  transit 
reach,  except  by  inadequate  three  or  four 
vehicle  service. 

Adequate  public  transportation  Is  es- 
sential to  provide  access  to  shopping, 
medical  care,  community  serv  Ice  centers, 
and  other  community  facilities,  in  addi- 
tion to  providing  the  existing  home-to- 
work  service. 

It  is  essential  to  supplement  existing 
scheduled  bus  and  taxi  service  with  a 
system  of  smaller  vehicles  flexibly  routed 
and  scheduled. 

It  is  essential  to  utilize  the  personnel, 
equipment,  and  facilities  already  avail- 
able within  the  communities  and  expand 
them  as  required  by  new  services. 

As  initial  starts,  it  Is  estimated  that 
nearly  3.000  Watts  residents  would  use 
Immediately  on  a  daily  basis  the  unful- 
filled transit  services.  In  East  Los  An- 
celes.  this  would  be  over  1.500  residents. 
Such     necessary     services     Include — 

home  to  work,  transit  feeder,  shopping 

trips,  travel  to  service  centers,  medical 

trips,  snd  senior  citizens  trips. 


In  Los  Angeles,  the  Watts  Labor  Com- 
mimity  Action  Committee  and  the  East 
Los  Angeles  Improvement  Association 
have  been  coming  to  grips  with  local 
transportation  needs  under  demonstra- 
tion grants  from  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  It  is  important  that  the 
authority  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation in  regard  to  operating  grants 
be  made  very  clear. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  legislative 
history  of  S.  3154,  a  bill  to  provide  long- 
term  financing  for  expanded  urban  mass 
transportation  programs. 

Examining  the  section  on  loan  and 
grant  eligibility,  section  2  of  S.  3154, 
which  amends  section  3  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964,  Sena- 
tor WiLLMMS.  is  it  not  the  intent  of  the 
legislation  and  the  committee  that  S. 
3154  provides  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation with  the  authority  to  make  grants 
that  meet  the  full  range  of  special  and 
general  community  transit  needs,  partic- 
ularly those  communities  within  cities 
that  have  a  significant  population  of 
low-income  residents? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersev.  The 
answer  is  "yes."  In  my  opening  state- 
ment I  mentioned  the  areas  the  Senator 
has  just  referred  to.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  appreciate  that  re- 
sponse very  much. 

Also,  would  not  public  transit  systems 
be  eligible  for  loans  or  grants,  including 
nonprofit  community-based  transit  sys- 
tems and  agencies  of  State  or  local  bodies, 
provided  the  applicants,  upon  determi- 
nation of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, have  or  will  have,  first,  the  legal, 
financial,  and  technical  capacity  to  carry 
out  the  proposed  project,  and,  second, 
satisfactory  continuing  control,  through 
operation  or  lease  or  otherwise,  over  the 
use  of  the  facilities  and  equipment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Those 
are  the  criteria  and  conditions,  and  the 
answer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Those  responses  are  extremely  helpful 
to  the  people  of  California  and  other 
areas. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  449 

Mr.  President,  if  it  Is  now  in  order, 
I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  449,  in  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Murphy, 
Case,   Gravel,   Hart,   Muskie,   Nelson. 

RIBICOFF,        GOODELL.        KENNEDY,        and 

INOTTYE,  and  ask  that  it  be  made  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  amendment 
(No.  449)  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  449 

On  page  17,  lines  22  and  23,  strike  out 
•'$3,100,000,000"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$10,000,000,000". 

On  page  18.  line  8,  strike  out  "$3,100,000.- 
000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$10,000.- 
000.000'. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Today  I  rise  to  speak  on  one  of  the 
most  critical  problems  facing  our  coun- 
try in  the  seventies — the  desperate  plight 
of  our  public  transportation  system. 

Although  we  live  In  the  richest,  most 
technologically  advanced  country  In  the 


world,  adequate,  reliable,  and  inexpen- 
sive public  transportation  is  virtually 
nonexistent. 

Other  countries  with  fewer  resources, 
such  as  Mexico,  Canada,  and  France, 
have  public  transportation  systems  su- 
perior to  any  system  in  operation  in  this 
coimtry. 

If  we  truly  want  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  for  all  Americans  as  emphasized 
by  the  President  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message,  the  development  of  a  modem, 
efficient  public  transportation  system  is 
absolutely  essential. 

The  lack  of  adequate  public  transpor- 
tation is  one  of  the  main  reasons  for 
the  decreasing  amount  of  breathable  air. 
and  the  increasing  amount  of  decay  and 
blight,  which  is  commonplace  in  so  many 
urban  areas  throughout  the  country. 

Highway  systems  are  strangling  our 
cities  and  countryside  in  coils  of  con- 
crete, and  smothering  them  in  exhaust 
fumes. 

We  have  become  far  too  dependent  on 
the  automobile  and  its  internal  combus- 
tion engine  which  proliferates  our  alarm- 
ing environmental  pollution.  Many  of 
our  cities  are  considering  banning  auto- 
mobile use  during  smog  alerts. 

Clearly,  we  can  find  better  wars  to 
move  many  of  our  people  through  our 
cities  and  across  our  countryside. 

The  development  of  reliable,  inexpen- 
sive public  transportation  will  not  only 
help  solve  our  pollution  problem,  but  is 
also  absolutely  essential  if  we  sincerely 
want  to  revitalize  our  cities  and  end 
urban  sprawl. 

Many  millions  of  our  citizens — our  fel- 
low Americans — have  nrtually  no  chance 
to  improve  their  quality  of  life.  For  these 
citizens  are  trapped  in  urban  slums,  ex- 
isting from  day  to  day  in  rat-infested 
tenements.  These  fellow  Americans  want 
employment  to  better  them.selves.  How- 
ever, jobs  remain  vacant  because  there  is 
no  reliable,  inexpensive  public  trans- 
portation to  get  them  to  these  jobs. 

The  problem  of  getting  to  and  from 
work  for  residents  of  the  core  city  is  be- 
coming increasingly  acute,  since  many 
companies  now  locate  their  plants  In 
suburban  areas  surroimdlng  the  city  be- 
cause of  favorable  tax  treatment. 

In  Los  Angeles,  residents  of  East  Los 
Angeles  must  travel  19  miles  to  Santa 
Monica  to  work  at  a  large  aircraft  plant. 
The  roimdtrip  costs  SI. 40,  and  tak^s  a 
total  of  4  hours.  Residents  of  Watts  trav- 
eling to  Santa  Monica  for  employnment 
must  pay  SI. 65  for  a  roimdtrip  which 
takes  a  total  of  well  over  5  hours. 

Similar  situations  exist  in  major  met- 
ropolitan areas  throughout  the  country. 
I  do  not  want  to  give  anyone  the  impres- 
sion that  the  lack  of  adequate  public 
transportation  is  a  problem  which  solely 
concerns  our  large  metropolitan  areas. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

Last  Friday,  I  Inserted  In  the  Record  a 
list  of  124  small  cities  throughout  the 
Nation  that  have  discontinued  all  public 
transportation  service  since  1954. 

I  am  sure  all  of  you  know  of  bus  lines 
in  your  State  that  are  operating  at  or 
near  a  state  of  economic  oblivion.  Thus, 
in  these  towns  and  cities,  the  old  and 
infirm  who  are  unable  to  operate  auto- 
mobiles, and  the  poor  who  cannot  afford 
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automobiles    are    literally 


to    operate 
immobile 

We  cannot  In  po-d  conscience  aUo\». 
this  state  of  aftairs  to  continue 

Clearlv.  local  govemnienus  cannot 
alone  bc-ar  the  cost^  of  providing  ade- 
Quat«  public  tran:~portation  :cr  its  citi- 
zen^ Innovative  proposals  are  being  re- 
jected from  Lcs  Angeles  to  Atlanta  by 
already  severely  overtaxed  local  prop- 
ertv  pv^ner? 

FederiAl  finani-ial  assistarxe  !>  a  must 
if  we  are  to  begin  to  solve  our  public 
transpor;atloM  problems 

I  was  disappointed  that  the  President 
rejected  the  trus'  fund  method  of  fi- 
nancing in  proposing  legislation  to  pro- 
vide Federal  a.^istiince  That  method 
ha-;  pro'. en  lis  effectivenes-  and  it.-  trust- 
•.vorlhmcss.  being  largely  responsible  for 
the  success  of  our  federally  aided  hith- 
wav  sy-.t#m  Ttie  trust  fund  concept  al- 
lows funds  to  be  earmarked  for  pub/.c 
transportation  M.^reover  the  amount  of 
Fod'^ral  funds  available  would  not  be 
sub-ect   to   the  whims  of  Con^jress 

It  would  be  possible  to  make  a  rea- 
sonable -stimate  ns  to  the  amount  of 
Federal  funds  that  would  be  available 
each  vear  This  would  allow  local  com- 
munities to  plan  public  transportation 
systems  with  the  certain  knowledge 
that— when  their  plans  were  approved 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation— 
a'deiiuate  Fedoral  funds  would  be  avaU- 
able  on  a  dependable  basis. 

Uafortunatelv.  proposed  public  trans- 
portation lefiislation  utilizing  the  trust 
fund  method  of  financinc  could  not  be 
reporud  out  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rencv  Committee— mainly  because  of 
cpposit.on  bv  Che  Nixon  administration. 
Last  vear  Senator  Harrison  Williams. 
the  leading  advocate  In  the  Senate  for 
Federal  a.=isisunce  for  public  transpor- 
tation, held  7  davs  of  hearlnc:s  on  vari- 
ous legislative  proposals  desiened  to 
rr\e"l  these  needs  As  a  result  of  the 
>-c-*T\  gs  the  Mass  Transportation  As- 
fli>ta.'  ce  Act  of  1969.  S  3154.  was  drafted 
and  sub'-equcntly  reported  favorably  out 
of  tlie  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 

S  3154  Utilizes  the  contract  method  of 
financing  which  Is  an  acceptable  alter- 
native to  the  preferred  trx-t  fund 
method  of  financing. 

Last  August.  President  Nixon  recog- 
nized the  need  for  substantial  Federal 
assistance  when  he  proposed  that  $10 
billion  be  made  available  out  of  the  gen- 
eral funds  over  a  12-year  period  to  help 
meet  the  Nation's  mass  transportation 
needs 

The  able  Senauir  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr  WILLI.^Ms^  who  has  done  magnifi- 
cent work  on  this  bill  and  in  this  gen- 
eral field  referred  to  the  need  for  that 
sum— $10  billion— In  his  statement  to 
the  Senate  when  he  presented  this  Mass 
Traiisportat'.on  Act  to  the  Senate. 

The  bill  Itself  refers  to  the  need  for 
$10  billion  But  the  bill  commits  not  $10 
billion  but  $3  1  billion. 

I  propose,  through  my  amendment,  to 
commit  that  $10  bUlion. 

As  Senator  Williams  ha^  explained. 
S  3154  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportati  )n  shall  have  the  authority 
to  obligate  funds  totaling  $3.1  billion  to 
various  localities  with  the  full  faith  and 


Government   behind 


credit  of   tlie   US 
such  obligations 

Und»-r  S  3154,  actual  expenditures 
would  be  limited  to  SI  86  billion  over  a 
5-vear  period 

I  a<<reo  in  principle  with  S  31ci4  out 
I  believe  that  the  financial  commitment 
made  under  this  Ic^i.slalion  is  totally  in- 
adequate to  mett  the  pro. en  needs 

For  instar.ce,  m  my  SUte  in  the  past 
5  years.  BART— Bay  Area  Rapid  Tran- 
sit—has alone  spent  over  ?800  million  i.n 
Its  new  mass,  but  incomplete,  transit  sys- 
tem It  is  exjjected  that  the  cr.m;)leted 
system  will  cost  aruund  $1  5  billx-n 

In  Los  Angeles,  where  the  netd  for 
mas.s  trAii->it  is  one  of  the  mo.st  ciitical 
m  the  country,  it  is  proiccted  that  $2  5 
billion  mu.>t  be  spent  over  the  next  8 
years  to  meet  the  transportation  needs 
of  the  inner  city  alone 

It  IS  estimated  by  the  New  York  City 
Transportation  Department  that  m  the 
n.xt  5  years.  SI  billion  could  be  spent 
.-olely  in  New  York  City  for  its  public 
transportation  needs 

Risht  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  it 
IS  projected  that  S2  5  billion  wUl  be 
^pent  on  the  rapid  nia<s  transit  system. 
These  examples  are  indicative  of  the 
need  for  funds  which  exist  in  all  the 
major  metropoliUn  areas  of  the  country. 
The  transportation  crisis  facin«  our 
country  calls  for  massive  and  immediate 
action. 

We  cannot  settle  for  small  stims  which 
sunply  oil  the  creaking  wheels  of  the 
status  quo. 

In  order  that  various  localities  may 
seriously  begin  to  plan  their  public  trans- 
portation systems,  we  in  Congress  must 
make  it  manifestly  clear  that  we  are 
totally  committed  to  spending  the  $10 
bUhon  the  President  said  was  needed. 

Accordingly.  I  am  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  3154  which  would  make  $10 
biUion    available    for   obligation   rather 
than  the  $3  1  billion  contained  in  the  bUl. 
Although  I  believe  that  the  authorized 
rate  of  actual  expenditures  in  the  first  5 
years  i9  unduly  restrictive,  my  amend- 
ment would  not  change  that  rate — so  it 
would  not  unbalance  the  President's  new- 
budget  or  any   impending  budgets,  nor 
would  it  in  any  way  affect  or  Impede  the 
administration's  fight  against  inflation. 
Opponents  of  my   amendment  argue 
that  a  $6.9  billion  Increase  in  the  obliga- 
tion authority  will  falsely  reflect  an  In- 
crease in  the  President's  budget,  thereby 
fueling  the  flames  of  inflation. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  how  the  au- 
thority to  obligate  funds— not  a  require- 
ment to  spend  those  funds  at  any  speci- 
fied time — is  Inflationary 

This  Is  especially  true  since  the  Presi- 
dent himself  has  toUl  discretion,  under 
this  bill,  as  to  when  and  how  much  of 
th^se  funds  ought  to  be  obligated 

Clearly,  my  amendment  is  not  Infla- 
tionary It  simply  commits  the  necessary 
funds  in  order  that  plans  may  be  drafted 
by  communities.  bl;z  and  .small,  across  our 
land  with  confidence  that  the  Federal 
Government  supports  them. 

I  earnestly  seek  bipartisan  support  for 
my  amendment — and  I  am  delighted  that 
bipartisanship  Is  already  reflected  in  the 
cosponsors  who  are  backing  It. 

I  hope  also  for  the  support  of  Senators 
from  States  without  huge  cities  but  w^ith 
smaller  cities  and  towns  as  well  as  the 


support  of  Senators  from  States  with 
■'reat  metropoliUn  areas.  That,  too.  Is 
demonsiraU'd  already  among  the  co- 
sponsors  ,  ^  , 
Bipartisan  and  geographical  support  is 
already  shown,  loo.  by  the  fact  that 
Mavoi  Lindsay  of  New  Yuik  on  the  east 
coast.  Mayor  Alioto  of  San  Francisco  on 

the  west  coast,  and  Mayor  Stokes  of 
Cleveland  in  the  heartland  of  our  Nation, 
support  my  effort  to  commit  $10  billion 

to  mass  transportation 
Mr    President,  the  lack  of  adequate. 

reliable,  inexpensive  transportation.  Is  a 

problem  which  concerns  us  all. 
I  hope  and  trust  that  we  all  will  work 

together  to  solve  this  problem,  giving  it 

the  maeniiude  of  financial  support  it  re- 

^  -The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      Who 

yields  time?  ^     ^      , 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Vin:inia.  Mr.  Prcsl- 
dtnt.   how   much   time   remains  on   the 

'The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sixty- 
three  m.mutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jer.sey  and  76  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr    BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 

the  Senator. 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

Mr  MURPHY.  Mr  President 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  does  the  Senator  want? 

Mr  MURPHY.  I  thought  we  were  ap- 
proaching the  finish  of  business  for  the 
day,  and  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  day's  business. 

Mr  BYHD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  may  advise  the  Senator  from 
California  that  we  are  approaching  the 
finish  of  business  for  today,  but  we  are 
operating  under  controlled  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Then  I  will  withhold 
the  sUtement  until  we  are  no  longer  un- 
der controlled  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  iTfSl- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  thf-.t  the 
pending  business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that  we  provide  a  brief  period 
for  the  transaction  of  additional  routine 

morning  business.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered.  The  Senator  from  California  is 
recognized  .^    , 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  taken 
for  the  quorum  call  not  be  charged  to 

either  side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
Tlie  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, are  we  now  operating  under  a 
unanimous  consent  for  the  conduct  of 
routine  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 
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ADMIRAL   RAYMOND   AMES 
SPRUANCE 


I 
X 


Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
death  of  Adm.  Raymond  Ames  Spru- 
ance  on  December  13.  1969,  the  Nation 
is  bereft  of  one  of  its  finest  fighting  ad- 
mirals, a  distinguished  Ambassador,  and 
a  man  devoted  to  the  Ideals  of  America. 

His  naval  career,  destined  to  be  filled 
with  many  achievements,  began  as  a 
midshipman  In  the  Naval  Academy  class 
of  1907.  Even  then  he  exhibited  a  quiet 
modesty,  a  characteristic  for  which  he 
was  so  well  known  years  later. 

As  a  young  ofBcer.  Admiral  Spruance's 
naval  career  reveals  a  pattern  of  excel- 
lence and  of  seeking  nothing  except  to 
serve  well  in  whatever  the  task  assigned. 
He  early  earned  distinction  as  an  out- 
standing destroyer  skipper,  commanding 
destroyers  Bainbridge.  Aaron  Ward,  and 
Percival  at  intervals  in  the  years  from 
1913  to  1921.  One  of  his  superiors  was 
Comdr— later  Fleet  Admiral— William  F. 
Halsey.  who,  in  an  official  report  stated: 

Commander  Spruance  Is  one  of  the  best 
all-around  officers  I  have  ever  served  with  .  .  . 
I  Invariably  seek  his  opinion  on  knotty  prob- 
lems. 

Years  later  Admiral  Halsey's  words 
proved  particularly  apt  when  he  and 
Admiral  Spruance.  as  commanders  of 
the  3d  and  5th  Fleets,  sw^t  the  Japa- 
nese Na\T  from  the  Pacific. 

Nowhere  did  Admiral  Spruance  serve 
his  countr>'  better  than  at  the  Battle  of 
Midway  when  he  gave  the  Nation  its 
most  crucial  naval  victory  of  World  War 
II.  In  May  and  June  1942  as  Japanese 
plans  for  the  capture  of  Midway  Island 
got  underway.  Admiral  Halsey  was  taken 
ill  and  temporarily  had  to  relinquish 
command  of  his  task  force.  Admiral 
Spruance  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

On  the  fourth  of  June  1942,  planes 
from  Admiral  Spruance's  two  carriers, 
Hornet  and  Enterprise,  and  from  Ad- 
miral Fletcher's  Yorktown  sank  three 
Japanese  carriers,  wrecking  the  enemy's 
offensive.  When  Yorktown  was  crippled, 
Admiral  Spruance  assumed  overall  com- 
mand, pursued  the  enemy,  and  wrought 
damage  that  cost  the  Japanese  another 
carrier  and  a  heavy  cruiser. 

With  characteristic  modesty  he  cred- 
ited much  of  the  Midway  victory  to  good 
fortune  and  to  the  excellent  planning  of 
the  Pacific  Fleet's  commander  in  chief, 
Adm.  Chester  W.  Nimitz.  Nevertheless, 
outnumbered  but  aggressively  and  su- 
perbly handled,  Spruance's  ships  and 
fighting  men  had  won  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  naval  battles — and  one  upon 
which  the  fate  of  the  Pacific  war  rested. 
In  mid- 1942  Admiral  Spruance  took 
up  duties  as  Chief  of  Staff  to  Admiral 
Nimitz  who  appreciated  his  strategic 
genius,  his  analytical  mind,  and  his  gift 
for  outlining  complex  ideas  in  simple 
terms.  Together  they  developed  and  be- 
gan to  execute  the  famed  "island  hop- 
ping"  strategy  against  Japan.  Bases  to 
be  captured  in  the  Gilberts  and  Mar- 
shalls  would  support  further  thnists  into 
the  Carolines.  Marianas,  Pliilipplnes. 
and  eventually  to  Japan  Itself.  In  mld- 

1943  Nimitz  placed  Spruance  in  com- 
mand of  the  planned  invasion  of  the 
Gilberts.  His  fleet  took  the  objective  in 


November  1943 — the  first  major  am- 
phibious strike  against  the  Japanese 
empire.  The  capture  of  Majuro  in  the 
Marshalls,  specifically  designed  by  Ad- 
miral Spruance  to  give  the  U.S.  Fleet  an 
excellent  anchorage,  served  as  a  starting 
point  for  strikes  against  the  remaining 
Central  Pacific  enemy  bases. 

The  captiu-e  of  the  Marianas  in  June 
1944  brought  U.S.  land-based  bombers 
in  range  of  the  Japanese  homeland.  Ad- 
miral Spruance's  5th  Fleet  insured  suc- 
cess by  its  smashing  defeat  of  the  Jap- 
anese fleet  in  the  Battle  of  the  Philip- 
pine Sea.  For  one  day  of  heavy  air 
action,  Spruance's  naval  pilots  com- 
pletely wiped  out  the  enemy  aircraft 
strength  and  sank  or  damaged  several 
large  ships.  Prom  this  point  on,  Japan's 
carrier  strength  was  eliminated  as  a 
major  strike  force. 

Spruance's  fleet  next  returned  to 
action  In  the  Iwo  Jlma  operation  and  the 
landing  on  Okinawa.  In  the  kamikaze 
onslaughts  Spruance's  flagship  was  hit 
but  the  fleet  commander  was  unhurt. 

When  the  atomic  bomb  attacks 
brought  the  war  to  an  abrupt  end.  Ad- 
miral Spruance  was  planning  for  the 
invasion  of  Japan.  Had  it  taken  place,  he 
would  have  been  in  command  of  the 
landings. 

During  the  fall  of  1945.  Admiral 
Spruance  directed  the  Navy's  part  of 
the  occupation  of  Japan.  With  victory  in 
hand  he  relaxed  his  well-lcnown  reluc- 
tance to  meet  the  press.  But  his  natural 
modesty  and  high  regard  for  security 
continued  to  insure  that  he  would  be  the 
least-wldely  known  of  oiu*  Important 
wartime  leaders. 

In  November  1945.  Admiral  Spruance 
relieved  Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz  as  com- 
mander in  chief  Pacific  Fleet,  but  shortly 
thereafter  was  named  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Naval  War  College.  Here  he  spent 
the  next  2  years  guiding  the  Navy's  ad- 
vanced studies  In  strategy  and  tactics, 
and  instilling  the  lessons  learned  in  the 
recent  war. 

On  July  1,  1948,  Admiral  Spruance  re- 
tired to  his  home  in  California  after  45 
years  of  naval  service. 

But  less  than  4  years  later,  events  com- 
bined to  place  him  back  in  service  to 
his  country  when  President  Truman 
named  him  as  Ambassador  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  the  Philippines,  where  from  1952 
to  1955  he  ably  represented  the  United 
States  in  negotiating  a  number  of  im- 
portant agreements. 

After  a  much  regretted  departure  from 
his  diplomatic  post,  he  again  chose  to 
retire  to  his  home  in  Pebble  Beach,  Calif., 
where  he  lived  quietly  untU  his  recent 
death.  Fittingly,  his  final  resting  place 
Is  beside  that  of  Admiral  Nimitz  at  the 
Golden  Gate  Cemetery,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  is  appropriate  to  set  forth  here 
Admiral  Nimitz's  words  on  his  old  com- 
rade-in-arms: 

It  Is  given  to  few  Americans  to  serve  their 
country  so  effectively  and  at  such  high  levels 
as  did  this  man.  His  career  will  serve  as  an 
example  and  a  challenge  to  service  personnel 
and  diplomats  alike. 

The  great  American  victories  of  Mid- 
way, the  Marshalls,  Iwo  Jima,  and  the 
Philippine  Sea  that  smashed  the 
Japanese  Navy  are  symbols  of  the  special 


genius  that  was  Admiral  Spruance's.  In 
his  quiet,  unspectacular  fashion,  he 
achieved  further  distinction  as  a  diplo- 
matist. His  accomplishments  have 
earned  him  an  enduring  place  In  our 
Nation's  history. 

Mr.  President,  Admiral  Spruance  was 
hailed  by  the  Reader's  Digest  In  April 
1957  and  on  September  16.  1969,  shortly 
after  his  death,  by  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  words  of  tribute  to  a  fine  American 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Reader's  Digest,  April   1957] 

There  Was  a  Man 

(By  William  L.  Worden) 

Like  a  charging  mastiff  annoyed  by  a  flea. 

the  cruiser  Indianapolis  cut  power  suddenly. 

As  our  landing  craft  raced  alongside,  a  ladder 

banged  down  and  sailors  hurrldly  hauled  up 

my  duffle  bag.  Then,  before  I  had  reached  the 

quarterdeck,  the  big  ship  was  under  way  once 

more,  her  engines  throbbing.  Behind  us,  on 

Salpan.   the  artillery   cursed   monotonously. 

At  the  door  of  the  admiral's  office  a  small, 

straight-backed  man  met   me.   His  greeting 

was  neutral — neither  friendly  nor  cold.  His 

voice  was  almost  excessively  quiet. 

"You  may  as  well  know,  Mr.  Worden,"  he 
said,  "that  I  did  not  want  you.  or  any  press 
correspondent  atxjard  my  ship.  I  was  over- 
ruled, however,  and  now  that  ypu're  here.  I 
want  you  to  do  a  good  job.  First,  I  think  you 
should  read  these" — he  Indicated  two  bulky 
files  of  messages — "so  that  you'll  understand 
our  problem.  I'll  explain  later  anything  that 
Isn't  clear." 

Admiral  Raymond  A.  Spruance.  com- 
mander of  the  U.S.  Fifth  Fleet,  turned  away. 
Presently  I  was  leafing  through  the  files, 
which  no^ne  less  than  a  top  admiral  would 
have  dared  show  a  civilian  war  correspond- 
ent. Even  for  an  amateur,  the  story  wasn't 
hard  to  sort  out.  The  day  was  June  17,  1944, 
U.S.  amphibious  forces  were  attacking  Sal- 
pan.  Hundreds  of  American  transports,  sup- 
ply vessels  and  landing  craft  were  frighten - 
Ingly  vulnerable,  landing  Marines  and  sol- 
diers on  the  Ijeach.  And  somewhere  in  the 
Pacific,  west  of  Salpan,  a  Japanese  fleet  was 
reported  loose.  Somebody  had  to  find  and 
stop  that  fleet  before  Its  planes  or  ships  got 
In  among  these  sitting  ducks. 

At  four  that  afternoon  Admiral  Spruance 
summoned  me.  Together  we  paced  the  deck, 
forward  and  aft.  while  he  explained  the 
situation.  As  we  walked,  the  Indianapolis, 
Spruance's  flagship,  began  to  overtake  the 
Fifth  Fleet — the  most  powerful  the  world 
had  ever  known— strung  out  in  lines  across 
the  sea.  We  moved  past  aircraft  carriers  and 
cruisers,  battleships  so  new  they  still  smelled 
like  the  shipyards,  tired  destroyers  which 
had  not  been  home  for  years. 

"This  Is  the  first  time  in  many  months 
that  the  Japanese  fieet  has  been  out  in 
force,"  said  the  admiral.  "Of  course  we'd 
like  to  find  it — to  destroy  It  might  shorten 
the  war  by  a  good  deal." 

Spruance  paused  to  acknowledge  a  mes- 
sage, then  went  on.  "My  first  mission,  how- 
ever, is  to  protect  the  landing  ships  at 
Salpan.  Until  we  know  exactly  where  the 
enemy  Is.  we  must  be  positive  that  we  are 
between  his  possible  locations  and  those 
landing  ships. 

"We'll  go  west  until  midnight,  so  as  to  be 
In  position  to  fight  If  our  patrol  planes  find 
the  enemy.  At  midnight,  unless  he  has  been 
definitely  located,  we'll  turn  and  come  back 
toward  Salpan.  I  have  no  other  choice." 

There  wus  tension  aboard  every  ship  in 
the  fleet  as  It  sped  westward  that  evening, 
m  search  of  the  Japanese  armada.  In  the 
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middle  f  the  blacked-out  niglit  I  c'.inibed 
to  '>u>  bride-  :i:'-cl  watched  the-  dim  silhou- 
ettes of  ships  annind  us  At  midnight  au 
order  was  given  in  rt  low  voice  The  vibra- 
tion of  the  ship  changed  a  lltUf.  and  I 
thought  I  beard  breata  expelled  all  around 
nv-  't*  -.f  nianv  m-n  had  been  waiting  Some- 
one said.  -We'll,  '.hat's  It    Were  going  back  - 

Nobody  had  found  the  Japanese  fleet  I 
went  to  oeri 

For  a  while  1  lav  there  thinking  The  next 
few  hour*,  c  nld  bring  'he  fateful  turning 
point  in  the  -truggle  with  Japan,  and  the 
beginning  ^f  the  end.  .^ftcr  nearly  three 
veiirs  of  war  which  new  seemed  almost  a 
wav  of  life,  this  was  an  a-st.  nlshlng  though' 

Then  a  second  thought  crossed  my  nil'.d 
If  -he  enem\  tieet  could  be  found  now.  and 
destroved.  wuhln  hours  the  small  man  sleep- 
ing '.n  The  admiral's  cabin  might  well  be- 
come the  most  famous,  US  nasal  ..ttlcer 
cf  WLTld  War  U— or.  II  he  failed,  an  mfa- 
m^^us  bu-igler.  I  woaderea  about  Spruance. 
,o  uuUke  the  popular  Idea  of  the  hero  He 
wao.  'he  schoulir.aster.  the  ra-.al  scientist, 
•he  quiet  man  ftith  little  interest  in  public 
rela-lons.  onlj  a  name  to  the  men  In  the 
lie*'-    Ho*  little  any  of  us  really  knew  about 

h.ni. 

We  did  not  find  the  Japanese  fleet  the 
next  da',  or  the  next  nlghr  That  afterno...n 
Vke  race*-  once  aore  to  the  west,  kept  going 
through  the  evening  hours  at  the  fastest 
eru;=!ng  speed  the  fleet  could  ius-.al:-.  Ra- 
da-s  nunted.  hopefully  but  fuiUely  Com- 
bat air  patrcls  Fwung  far  we>t  returning 
only  when  their  gas.. line  supp.y  dictated 
It  Chiefs  growled  at  the  slightest  oversight 
m  the  readme^  of  gun  crewb.  checked  am- 
munition. cracKed  their  knuckles  with  ner- 
vou^nesF  I:i  a  pa^-ageway  a  young  ships 
officer   siald    what    all   of    us    were    thinking 

If  the  Old  Ma;:  pulls  It  of  -Ms  time,  they'll 
be  naming  streets  after  him  all  over  the 
country  " 

I  doubt  that  anyone  aboard  slept  that 
evening  Radar  dials  d.-ew  cluster*  of  men, 
matching  over  the  shoulders  of  the  opera- 
tors III  the  wardroom  officers  left  coffee  cups 
na-f  full  without  knDv^'ing  it.  and  steward.^ 
J '.imped  4S  if  a'  a  gentral  alarm  when  ome- 
one  spoke  to  them  in  iiorm.M  t.me."' 

But  on  the  radar  -here  wa:i  nn'hlnc  E^w 
l.:)okout«  could  see  nothing  The  radio  had 
nothing  The  dark  ship  in  the  center  or  the 
worlds  1  iTgest  P.eet  'A  dark  ships  slipped 
thro'.igh  the  phosphorescent  '.vater  everyone 
,n  board  waiting  — bu'.  the  alarm  did  not 
c  n-.e 

Fm.^llv  with  a  great  slghmtr  ■"■r  gear,  the 
fleet  turned  east  In  tJie  corner  of  tJie  ward- 
rr>.->m  uinlor  orflcers  be«un  u>  talk  In  low 
voices  The  .mi«it  dari.is  sprke  lUmoet  m 
whispers  when  they  -^id.  Halsey  wouldn't 
be  doing  It  this  way  " 

Bat  the  q  ilet  man  who  had  given  the  or- 
der to  torn  said  nothing  mo.-e  If  he  knew 
that  in  more  than  one  ship  men  were  mut- 
tering that  the  Japanese  fleet  had  to  be 
somewhere  to  the  west  r.n  our  -terag  now. 
he  gave  no  sign  If  he  knew  that  In  the  Navy 
Departir.ent  s^me  ques'-loned  whether  he  was 
clfdgmg  a  hght  he  gave  n.'  indication  Most 
of  the  evening  he  spent  m  his  cabin,  quietly 
reading  an  English  novel  Finally  he  clo'^el 
"his  btx-k.  glanced  at  pome  messages  from 
the  decoding  roorr.  then  culnily  went  t.;  bed 
The  next  morning  we  were  off  S.apan 
again  when  a  big  -eaplar  e  came  In  A  few 
momenta  later  a  launch  put  out  from  the 
seaplane  tender  arid  headed  toward  us  at 
fu^l  spee<l  i^o^^n  .i  staff  ofP.cer  approached  ua. 
bis  face  dead  white  He  was  carryTng  a  mes- 
sage He  said.  Sir.  that  patrol  plane  It 
made  contact  with  the  Japanese  fleet  last 
night  ••  He  hesitated  At  that  time  we 
were  within  easy  range  ol  It    We  could  have 

Admiral  Sp.-uance  said.    "The  plane  made 
no  radio  report?  " 
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"None  received,  fir  Atmc«phertc  condi- 
tions must  have  bla<:ked  out  their  radio  " 
I  am  an  amateur  In  war  What  went 
through  mv  naind  has  lltUe  validity:  the 
horrendous  thought  Uiat  this  single  com- 
munications failure  coold  mean  months 
more  of  hghUng.  endless  deaths,  a  long  line 
of  wldovis  and  orphans.  When  I  think  about 
U  now  I  wonder  If  that  fullure  produc.-d  the 
situation  wnich  led  to  the  horror  of  Hlro- 
;hlnia  — and  iigaln  I  am  appalled  These  ques- 
tions have  no  answers  The  one  thing  I  know- 
Is  that.  If  we  could  have  caught  the  Japa- 
nese fleet  that  night,  it  would  have  been 
destroved 

.\dmlrul  Havmond  Spru.ince  U^ik  tlie  dU- 
patch  from  the  staff  .•fficer.  read  It  carefully, 
and  slowly  handed  It  ba-^k  In  his  quiet 
\olce  he  said  ^ne  senu-nce  Thats  too  bad. 
Isn't  If" 

The  reo.t  Is  history    Inter  that  day  an  aide 

touched   my    arm.     "The   adnUral. "    he   said. 

th.nks    vou    would    be    mteresied    t.i    know 

that  we  have  a  contact  with  enemy  planes. 

nearlng  Guam." 

After  r2  years  I  can  sUll  remember  the 
h!-h  whine 'as  ships  went  up  ti  t.i:i\.nv.im 
speed  the  howl  and  ro.Tr  a.s  planes  were 
launched  In  scores  the  strained  expre  slon.s 
as  tension  t>egan  to  catch  up  wltTi  officers 
and  men. 

-The  battle  repjrts  cune  in  fragments  all 
through  the  day  enemy  bombers  had  dam- 
ii;ed  four  ships;"  17  US  planes  had  not  come 
back  Not  until  dusk  were  the  linal  all- 
important  figures  assembled  402  enemy 
pUnes  definitely  destroyed 

Admiral  Spruance  .I'tjked  out  to  the  west 
"That  will  hurt  him.'   he  s.ild   "He  cant  have 
too  much  striking  puwer  left  ' 

Thus  Ls  the  opportunity  we  ve  been  look- 
ing for  ■'  a  stall  officer  volunteered  Now 
hell  ha\e  tu  bring  h..s  fleet  In  clube  to  do 
any  harm  We  mlgh'  get  hln.  'Alth  air  and 
surface  ships  both 

Spruance  looked  up,  us  If  at  a  schoolboy. 
■  Yes,  •  be  said.     If  we  can  find  him  " 

And  and  him  we  did  On  the  afternoon  of 
June  20.  planes  again  located  the  Japanese 
ships,  but  -so  far  out  that  there  wa-s  no  real 
chance  to  catch  them  with  our  surface  ves- 
sels Even  the  hundreds  of  planes  that  were 
launched  CvUld  reach  the  Japanese  only  at 
maximum  flying  range  and  In  the  dying 
minutes  of  daylight  They  -ank  two  enemy 
aircraft  carriers,  two  cle.^trovers  and  a  tanker 
damageC  three  other  earners  a  battleship 
and  three  cruisers  while  losing  18  planes 
Admiral  Spruance  had  an  important  vic- 
tory—  but  It  Wi.i  far  from  the  complete  one 
he  might  have  bad. 

Some  thousands  of  men  may  remember 
the  quiet  man  who  walked  the  deck  of  the 
Inrtiamipons  during  tho«^  fateful  davs  Mll- 
ions  of  .American-s  may  al*  remember  the 
impassive  face  of  .Admiral  S'pr>iance  -  no 
gloating  there,  neither  pry  riur  pride  evi- 
dent -a.s  he  appearcKl  ;n  photographs  of  the 
Japanese  .surrender  ceremonies  ,i  l.-Me  nv  re 
•han  a  year  later  Thousands  of  Fillpi;;  •^ 
remember  him  as  the  thin  i,Taylnt;  man  w!io 
came  to  'hem  a.s  amba.'^sad  r.  qulrtlv  help- 
mg  their  govemmen*  when  It  most  needo'l 
bolstering  In  the  early  1950s  A  few  Callfor- 
nians  may  know  him  today  a.s  an  unoblru- 
sivo  neighbor  In  roiiremen* 

r\e  seen  him  in  most  ■  f  these  roles,  and 
K:(-aslon.illy  elsewhere  But  to  me  no  time  has 
been  as  Important  as  that  hot  morning  when 
he  received  word  that  a  rommunlcatlonF 
failure  had  •■^o^r  the  nation  lt«  chHnc<»  to  cu' 
months  from  ttie  w.ir  the  nmied  forces  their 
opportunlt  Uj  save  thousands  of  lives  and- 
qulte  incidentally  Ravmond  b'pruance  the 
greatest  duy  he  could  have  h:.ped  to  have  In  a 
1  .ng  and  dl' tlngul.shed  naval  oreer 

Of  only  :.  few  things  -tm  I  cert.i.n  One  Is 
that  Raymond  Spruance  wasted  no  time  in 
regret*  His  was  an  ec<jnomlcal  mind,  already 
turned  to  the  queftlon  .jf  what  to  do  next. 
I'm  even   more  certain   that  one  considera- 


tion never  cr-sted  hU  mind  whether  R.iy- 
mond  Sprun;ice  might  have  been  a  preat 
hero.  It  things  had  happened  otherwise 

Which  [HThaps  Is  why  I  remember,  above 
all  others  I  have  known,  the  man  who  neither 
cursed  n^r  complained,  who  did  not  even 
rais*"  his  vol'.e  when  he  said.  -'Tliafs  too  bad. 
Isn't  If  " 

Tncre  wa;.  a  man 

IFrom  the  S.tu  PrancUco  Examiner   Dec    16. 
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AOMIKM.   SPRU.*NCE 

.Aamlral  Raymond  A  Spruance  wa.-  an 
authenuc  hero  In  the  American  tradition' 
the  little  known  mll:t.u-y  per.sonalitv  who  Is 
thrust  mtj  battle  a6  an  underdog  and  v,lns 

The  battle  w.ls  MKl'A-.»y.  a  great  clash  of 
A:r.eric..n-Jap:\ncse  naval  force*  and  the  first 
full  scile  test  of  carrier  operations  The 
.Americins  won  It  In  a  turning  point  'A  'he 
•*ar  at  sea 

It  w.is  not  ^pru,lnce'^  last  victory,  but  It 
well  may  have  been  his  moet  imixj.tant  It 
marked  his  emergence  a^  a  naval  commander 
of  superb  cap.iclty  and  it  gave  .■Vmerlcaus  a 
victory  their  spirits  b.idly  needed 

The  admirals  death  Saturday  at  Pebble 
Beach  recalls  all  this  Americans  of  adult 
aiAurenes-s  at  the  time  he  w.is  hghtlng  in  the 
Pacllic  do  not  require  their  meiiiorles  jogged, 
but  those  who  ure  younger  should  be  re- 
minded of  the  tlesh-ar.d-blood  .-'i  iracter  of 
the  names  in  the  history  l»^ks  and  the 
obituary  columns  Such  are  the  Sprui.nces. 
who-ve  mark  is  imprinted  In  our  national 
annaiS 


SEN.ATOR  J.^VITS  PROPOSES  RE- 
GIONAL MIDEAST  PEACE  TALKS; 
SEES  TEST  OF  ISRAELS 

STRENGTH  CONTINUING 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  Israel  is 
dctfrniined  that  this  tunc  the  peace  must 
be  permanent.  This  is  the  key  to  its 
whole  outlook  as  I  found  it  during  my 
recent  vusit  there.  This  certainly  should 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  and 
Presuitnt  Nixon  clearly  implied  as  much 
in  his  January  26  statement  to  the 
Emergency  Conference  on  Peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  President  recognizes 
clearly,  as  have  all  U.S.  Presidents  be- 
Kinning  with  President  Tnunan  in  1945, 
that  the  United  States  stands  by  its 
friend-,  and  Israel  is  one  of  its  friends 
This  is  dictated  also  by  the  fact  Israel 
IS  a  b'llv^ark  of  democracy  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean,  having  shown  every 
capacity  to  preserve  its  ow.ti  nationhood 
and  to  prevent  the  U.S.S.R.  from  exer- 
clsinR  hegemony  over  the  entire  area. 
In  a  sense.  Israel  is  fighting  this  battle 
for  the  whole  free  world.  The  Middle 
East,  at  the  crossroads  of  three  conti- 
nents still  meets  50  percent  of  Western 
Europe's  enerey  needs  through  the  sup- 
plv  of  oil  To  sit  a.'^tride  this  vital  area 
and  to  dictate  terms  is  the  key  to  Soviet 
policy  there. 

The  people  of  Israel  It^vc  suffered 
much— and  have  been  dLsillusioned  by 
the  events  following  the  broken  promises 
of  President  Nasser  to  President  Eisen- 
hower in  1957.  The  Lsraelis  are  unwilling 
to  accept  another  paper  peace.  Indirect 
assurances  and  ambiguous  promises  by 
those  Arab  States  hcstile  to  Israel  regard- 
ing the  critical  Issues  vital  to  Israel's 
survival— the  security  of  borders,  the  re- 
unification of  Jerusalem,  resettlement  of 
Palestinian  Arab  refugees  and  freedom 
of  transit  through  international  water- 
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ways— are  Just  not  acceptable.  Indeed,  I 
found  sentiment  for  a  permanent  Middle 
East  peace  in  mj*  visits  to  two  Moslem 
countries — Turkey  and  Iran. 

A  new  major  factor  complicating  the 
search  for  peace  in  the  Mideast  is  the 
rise  of  the  Arab  commando  organiza- 
tions, organized  under  various  banners 
but  primarily  identified  with  the  El 
Fatah  led  by  Arafat.  These  commando 
groups,  employing  terrorist  tactics,  also 
are  challenging  the  political  authority 
of  the  established  Governments  of  Jor- 
dan, the  United  Arab  Republic,  and 
Lebanon.  They  are,  in  fact,  a  greater 
threat  to  the  Arab  States  than  to  Israel. 

Today  there  seems  to  be  no  Arab  re- 
gime ready  or  able  to  sit  down  and  talk 
with  Israel.  And  precisely  because  there 
IS  no  one  to  deal  with  in  the  Arab  world. 
Israel  is  deeply  disturbed  by  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  has  made  proposals 
for  a  settlement  which  the  Israelis  be- 
lieve they  cannot  live  with. 

The  bi(T  two  and  big  four  talks  have 
not  producd  any  meaningful  results  to- 
ward achievins  a  Mideast  peace.  Under 
present  conditions,  in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  ha.s  chosen  to  act  as  a  spokesman 
or  apent  for  the  radical  .-Aiab  Stales,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  iiow  the  hit;  lour  talks  can 
make  any  real  progress. 

InevitabU  thi.'^  situation  luis  cast  the 
United  States  in  the  role  of  being  a 
suri'opat«>  for  Israel— a  role  which  is  not 
the  choosin;:  of  Israel  or  the  United 
States  and  a  role  not  congenial  either  to 
Washington  or  Jerusalem.  Moreover,  the 
unwitting  assumption  of  the  surrogate 
role  by  t!ie  United  States  has  been  sklll- 
f  ullv  and  relentlessly  exploited  by  the  So- 
viet Union  to  the  disadvantage  of  both 
Israel  and  Uie  United  States.  Indeed,  it 
has  caused  the  United  States  to  be 
•  entrapped"  into  making  proposals  on 
Palestinian  Arab  refu,2ees.  borders,  and 
Jerusalem  in  Secretary  Rogers'  speech  of 
December  9  which  Israel  sincerely  feels 
jeopardizes  .ts  very  survival  and  which 
were  nonetheless  promptly— and  embar- 
rassingly to  the  United  Slates— repudi- 
a.edby  tlie  US.S.K. 

The  time  ha*  come  to  end  the  barren 
course  being  followed  in  the  big  two  or 
bit'  four  context  witli  its  built-in  dis- 
advunt;u;e  i.f  encoura-ui^  the  radical 
Arab  Stairs  to  remain  away  from  the 
peace  table  in  the  hope  that  big  power 
pressure  on  Israel  will  force  crippling 
conc'\ssions  that  the  Arab^  cuuld  ncer 
win  in  peace  negotiations. 

Ideally,  the  parties  to  the  19fiT  canfiici 
should  meet  alone.  .settUng  old  antag- 
onisms and  charting  future  cooperation 
on  a  ttive-and-take  basis  without  the 
participation  of  out'-ide  powers.  The  out- 
come of  the  now  sterile  big  !X)wer  talks 
Is  expected  to  be  fuither  recourse  to 
Ambassador  Jarrinr^'.s  mediating  role  via 
the  U.N.  But  the  history  of  this  mission 
does  not  hold  promise  for  bringing  Israel 
and  her  Arab  foes  to  the  peace  table  even 
though  a  Rhodes- type  negotiation  is  still 
the  most  practical  way. 

It  would  appear  now  that  the  present 
test  of  Israel's  strength  will  continue 
until  the  warrin'4  Arab  States  become 
convinced  that  Israel  will  be  able  also 
to  contain  the  Arab  commandos.  Then 
the  threat  to  Israel's  security  will  have 
been  repulsed,  the  antipeace  Influence 
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of  the  Arab  commandos  in  the  warring 
Arab  countries  will  have  abated,  and 
peace  talks  could  ensue. 

Should  tlie  President  feel  that  he  must 
continue  the  four  power  talks,  then  the 
eslablisliment  of  a  forum  for  the  peace 
negotiations  is  a  much  more  desirable 
goal  than  the  present  effort  to  v.rite  the 
terms  of  the  peace.  Therefore,  in  the 
interim,  I  woull  propose  that  the  United 
States  should  explore  with  other  inter- 
ested nations  the  possibility  of  a  regional 
peace  conference  and  what  ought  to  be 
the  agenda,  location,  and  parties  to  it. 

President  Nixon  has  made  it  clear  that 
"peace  can  be  based  only  on  agreement 
between  the  parties  and  that  agreement 
can  be  acliieved  only  through  negotia- 
tions between  them."  And  peace  in  the 
Middle  East,  to  be  made  really  secure 
against  future  dangers  of  war,  should  be 
regional. 

Israel's  leaders  expressed  great  con- 
cern that  Secretary  Rogers'  speech  of 
December  9  had  the  main  disadvantage 
of  freezing  the  radical  Arab  leaders  into 
their  intransigent  positions  in  which  they 
are  unwilling  to  negotiate  or  in  any  way 
to    change    the    present    situation    of 
smouldering  war.  The  Israelis  attribute 
this  false  optimism  on  the  part  of  these 
Arab  leaders  to  a  belief  by  them  that 
Secretary  Rogers'  speech  was  but  a  por- 
tent of  shift  in  U.S.  poUcy  to  one  of 
compelling  Israel  to  accept  terms  which 
Israel  fears  would  endanger  its  survival. 
I  consider  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  sigriifi- 
cance   in    this    respect    that    Secretary 
Rogers  made  it  clear  in  his  speech  that 
under     no     circumstances     would     the 
United  States  compel  Israel  to  accept  a 
dictated     peace.     Similarly.     President 
Nixon,  in  his  message  on  January  26  to 
the  Emergency  Conference  of  the  Piesi- 
dents  of  Jewish  Organizations,  reiterated 
this  point  and  gave  the  highest  author- 
ity to  it  by  assming  Israel  of  the  supply 
of  arms  needed  to  maintain  Its  security 
and  the  arms  balance  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  President's  message  also  contains 
a  response  to  a  vital  new  development 
in    the    Mideast    arms    equation— one 
which  Israel  regards  with  the  greatest 
gravity.  This  is  the  seeming  detachment 
of  France  from  the  effort  to  bring  peace 
to  the  area  and  the  casting  of  France  by 
President  Pompidou  in  the  new  role  of 
another  major  arms  supplier  to  the  radi- 
cal Arab  States  determined  to  drive  Israel 
into  the  sea.  Naturally,  the  United  States 
cannot  dictate  to  France  what  its  policy 
should  be  in  this  regard,  any  m.ore  than 
France  can  dictate  to  the  United  States. 
But  the  United  States  must  take  into  ac- 
count in  its  own  policy  formulations  the 
clear  fact  that  jet  fighter-bombers  sold 
to  Libya— esoecially  following  Ubya's  al- 
liance  with   President   Nasser's  United 
Arab   Republic— will   be   available   and 
capable  of  being  used  for  deploj'ment 
against  Israel.  In  ascertaining  the  arms 
balance  in  the  area,  these  French  fighter 
planes  must  be  considered  part  of  the 
arsenal  poised  against  Israel.  Accord- 
inglv.  I  would  assume  that  prompt  af- 
firmative action  will  be  taken  with  re- 
spect to  Israel's  pending  arms-purchase 
requests— especially    as    these    requests 
were   made  before  Prance's   arms   deal 
with  Libya. 
The  strong  feelings  heard  in  Israel  re- 


garding Jerusalem,  boundaries,  and  ref- 
ugees are  all  attributable  to  the  text  as 
well  as  the  implications  which  are  read 
into  the  proposals  of  Secretary  Rogers 
for  a  settlement  of  the  Arab-Israel  con- 
flict. 

Israel  does  not  see  how  it  can  be  ex- 
pected, for  example,  to  have  an  open- 
ended  agreement  to  accept  back  signifi- 
cant numbers  of  refugees  when  the 
refugee  camps  are  now  the  base  of  guer- 
rilla recruiting  and  commando  tictivities. 
They  feel  that  the  El  Fatah  could  exert 
a  decisive  influence  over  those  Arab  lef- 
ugees  who  reenter  Israel  and  that  this 
infiltrating  fifth  column  would  provide 
Arafat  with  a  capability  to  destroy  and 
terrorize  from  within — a  capability  the 
El  Fatah  has  thus  far  been  unable  to 
achieve  by  contest  of  arms  with  Israel's 
security  forces. 

Of  course.  Secretary  Rogers,  they  say. 
points  out  that  tliere  must  be  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Israelis  and  Arabs  on 
the  numbers  to  be  received  back  into 
Israel.  With  the  million  refugees  that  are 
likely  to  be  at  issue,  the  Israelis  say  they 
would  immediately  be  charged  with  bad 
faith  if  they  did  not  stipulate  some  sub- 
stantial number;  yet  the  minute  they  did 
that,  they  would  find  nothing  in  the 
Rogers'  propKJsals  which  gave  them  any 
security  checks  on  those  that  they  are 
being  asked  to  admit.  They  point  out  the 
urgency  of  this  problem  since  Secretary 
Rogers'  proposals  contain  a  requirement 
that  Arab  refugees  should  begin  to  be 
repatriated  within  90  days  of  such  an 
agreement.  The  Israelis  note  that  they 
have  always  been  agreeable  to  paying 
compensation  and  are  willing  to  negoti- 
ate reunion  of  families:  but  that  they 
simply  cannot  harbor  a  massive  fifth 
colimin  In  their  countrj'. 

On  the  question  of  boundaries,  the 
Israelis  declare  that  there  must  be 
boundary  adjustments  which  will  be 
more  than  "insubstantial" — the  term 
used  by  Secretary  Rogers.  For  example, 
they  simply  cannot  accept  resumed 
Syrian  control  of  the  Golan  Heights, 
where  gim  emplacements  looked  right 
drown  the  throat  of  Israeli  settlements  in 
the  Valley  of  Galilee.  Nor,  they  Insist,  can 
they  allow  the  waist  of  Israel  between  Tel 
Ativ  and  Haifa  again  to  be  narrowed  to 
just  12  miles  in  width  and  thereby  plac- 
ing Israeli  coastal  commtmities  within 
the  range  of  Jordanian  medium  artillery. 
This  territorial  anamoly  had  been 
created  out  of  land  seized  by  Jordan  by 
the  end  of  the  fighting  of  1948  and  made 
a  part  of  the  armistice  agreement  which 
superseded  the  1947  U.N.  partition  plan. 
As  for  the  Gaza  Strip  now  in  Israeli 
hands,  they  point  out  that  it  never  did 
belong  to  Egypt.  But  it  became  an  Egyp- 
tian base  in  the  heart  of  Israel — a  base 
from  which  major  oil  pipelines  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  port  of  Eilat 
could  be  severed.  The  Israelis  point  out 
that  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  from  which  the 
United  Arab  Republic  has  marshalled  its 
forces  for  aggression  against  Israel  three 
times  since  Israel  gained  statehood  in 
1948.  is  not  traditionally  Egypt's  terri- 
tory. Israel  feels  that  Sinai  should  be 
militarily  neutralized  at  the  very  least. 
The  problem  of  Jerusalem  also  looms 
very  large  to  Israel.  Jerusalem  is  its  nat- 
ural and  historic  capital.  After  Jerusalem 
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wai.  di. :decl  as  a  re.-^ult  of  tr.e  1948  ariru- 
bUce.  Israel  proceeded  with  tremendous 
leconstrucuon  in  the  New  City  lacludink: 
Goveriuiient  buildings,  universities,  mu- 
seums, hospitals,  and  other  major  struc- 
tures of  a  modern  state  But  the  Old  City, 
which  was  held  by  Jordan  for  the  same 
nearly  20-year  period,  was  ultunately 
u^ed  only  as  a  base  for  military  opera- 
tions against  Israel.  The  Israelis  feel  that 
the  shnnes  of  Christians  as  well  as  Jews 
would  be  endangered  If  the  Old  City 
should  now  revert  to  Jordanian  control 
They  cit*  AS  evidence  of  this  danger  the 
fanatical  and  hate-filled  reaction  of  the 
Arab  c*tntnes  to  the  Al  Aksa  Mosque  fire 
e\en  afSr  it  was  established  that  It  was 
the  work  of  a  crackpot  who  managed  to 
get  past  the  mosque  s  Moslem  guards. 

Now  I  do  not  say  that  certain  of  these 
questions  w:ll  not  be  compromised  by 
Israel;  or  that  they  are  not  capable  of 
some  better  resolution  But  I  do  say  that 
the  fears  expressed  by  Israel  certainly 
have  substance  and  legitimacy  and  are 
not  simply  an  intransigent  refusal  to  give 
honest  consideration  to  Secretary  Rog- 
ers' proposals  Obviously  the  United 
States  recognizes  this  in  havim,'  made  it 
very  clear  that  under  no  circumstances 
would  it  use  coercion  on  Israel;  nor 
would  it  let  Israels  position  stand  in  the 
way  of  continued  economic  assistance 
and  Uie  making  available  of  military 
equipment  for  sale  President  Nixon's 
January  26  message  is  clear  on  that  point 
and  Secretary  Rogers  said  as  much  also 
:n  his  December  9  speech. 

The  emphasis  would  now  seem  to  be 
in  assuring  that  Israel  gets  the  economic 
and  military  means  to  survive.  Consid- 
eration of  the  military  problem  requires 
competent  appraisal  by  our  authorities 
mcluding  our  military  authorities,  as  to 
how  the  arms  balance  in  the  area  can  be 
maintained.  The  success  of  Israel  agamst 
the  Arab  armies  cannot  be  the  decisive 
criterion.  If  it  were,  the  hostile  Arab 
annies  would  be  permitted  to  get  a  long 
lead  in  sophisticated  arms  and  m  instruc- 
tion on  how  to  use  them  The  most  valor- 
ous breast — and  the  Israelis  certainly 
have  that — cannot  stand  up  mdeflnltely 
against  such  a  massive  accumulation  of 
modern  destructive  weapons  and  the 
know-how  that  is  provided  with  them 
It  would  be  a  dangerous  illusion  for  the 
world — and  the  fust  to  repudiate  it 
would  be  the  Israelis  themselves — to  sup- 
pose that  they  are  uubt- aiable  by  superior 
armament. 

TTie  question  of  Israel's  economic  de- 
velopment should  have  high-prionty  at- 
tention durin.;  'nis  difficult  period  Israel 
IS  spend. nt;  as  much  as  25  percent  of  its 
gross  national  product  on  vital  defense 
needs  It  remains  fully  mobilised  and  its 
economic  problems  are  therefore,  rnor- 
moi.;^  A  good  deal  of  it^  pa"  ment  deficit 
will  be  made  up  from  purcliasf  of  Israel 
bonds  contnbution>  to  the  resettlement 
of  Jewish  immigrants  as  well  as  iv-rtam 
ongoing  International  payments  But 
even  consider:nu  Israel  s  drive,  a  tremen- 
dous deficit  will  still  remain  For  this 
Israel  is  seeking  assistance  from  the 
United  States,  as  •••ell  as  food  undeT  the 
Public  Law   480  legislation 

Israel,  at  this  time,  even  while  it  is 
fight  ng  off  '.he  commandos,  deallne  with 


the  dangei-s  of  the  occupied  anas,  and 
marking  tune  until  there  is  someone  to 
negotiate  peace  with  in  the  Arab  world, 
can  be  encouraged  to  take  action  to  at- 
tack more  substantially  the  problem  of 
economic  development  in  the  occupied 
areas  heavily  populated  by  Palestinian 
refugees  For  it  is  clear  that  no  matter 
what  political  disposition  may  ultunat<'ly 
be  made  of  these  areas,  the  Arab  refu- 
gees could  live  and  prosper  there. 
UNRWA.  the  Uruted  Nations  acency  of- 
feruig  relief  to  Uie  Amb  refukjees— to 
which  the  United  States  heavily  contrib- 
utes— has  only  a  limited  mandate  to  sup- 
port the  refugees  and  therefore  has  been 
unable  to  make  any  large-.scale  progress 
toward  a  permanent  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem in  the  last  20  years 

While  the  present  .situation,  in  which 
about  half  the  Arab  refugees  are  under 
Israels  jurisdiction,  is  unique.  Israel 
could  offer  them  compensation  as  an 
element  of  a  world  resettlcm.enl  plan  for 
the  refugees  This  was  the  formula  pur- 
sued after  World  War  II  in  clearing  the 
displaced  persons  camps  of  Europe  The 
United  States.  In  fact,  took  15  percent  of 
the  2  million  refugees  who  were  in  the 
DP  camps  There  seems  no  reason  why 
initiative  should  not  be  begun  for  an 
International  resettlement  scheme  for 
Palestuiian  Arab  refugees  who  decide 
they  wish  to  resettle  outside  the  presently 
occupied  areas 

Accordingly,  it  seems  to  me  the  first 
priority  now  Is  to  bring  about  sympa- 
thetic and  favorable  consideration  of  Is- 
raels  requests  for  economic  aid  and  pur- 
chases of  military  equipment,  which  the 
President  has  stated  he  will  pass  on 
within  30  days  I  feel  that  in  this  I  am 
joined  by  millions  of  Americans  and  a 
very  large  number  of  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  I  am  encouraged 
also  by  the  President  s  statement  of  Jan- 
uary 26  and  by  his  historic  talks  with 
Prime  Minister  Meir  when  she  was  in  the 
United  States 


DEATH  OF  REPRESENTATRT: 

GLENARD  P    LIPSCOMB  OF  CALI- 
FORNIA 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presl- 
d  n:.  I  a.sk  tiie  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Repre.~>eniatives  on  House  Resolution  811. 

The  PRESIDING  OFT-ICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  resr-lution  of  the  House 
of  Piepresentativts  H  Res  811",  which 
was  read  as  follows: 

H    Res    811 

Rt--,-il\ed  That  the  House  ha-s  he.\rd  with 
pr.jfound  sorrow  of  the  death  nf  the  H.inor- 
ibl?  Glenard  P  Llpjscomb  a  Hepresentatlve 
from  the  Suite  of  California 

Rc<olyed.  Thai  a  committee  of  fifty  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  with  such  Members  of  the 
Sen.ite  as  may  b"  Joined,  be  appointed  to 
a*r»nd  the  f.inerfti. 

R'^wV  ed  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
H.iuse  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  st?p6  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  and 
that  the  necessary  expenses  In  connection 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House 

Resolved,  That  the  C!erk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  tranamlt 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 


fli-so.'i  frf  Tliat  .IS  a  further  mark  of  respect 
the  House  do  now  adjourn 

Mr  MURPHY  Mr  President,  it  Is  with 
n.u^h  .sadness  and  a  leeiing  of  beieave- 
inent  that  I  inform  the  Stnate  of  the 
pa..sing  of  Representative  Gllnaro  P. 
Lii'SiOMB.  Republican.  24th  District,  of 
California.  Congressman  Lipscomb  was  a 
good  fnend  and  clu^c  associate  and  his 
passing  IS  a  great  loss  to  me  personally 
and  to  the  citizens  of  California,  whom 
he  represented  so  aoly 

A  Member  of  Congress  since  1953. 
Congressman  Lipscomb  was  acknowl- 
edged as  one  of  the  foremost  authorities 
on  national  defeiv^e  and  military  spend- 
ing. Since  1965  he  has  served  as  the  sen- 
ior Republican  number  of  the  E>efense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  of  the 
House,  and  was  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. He  was  also  chairman  of 
our  California  Republican  delegation 
and  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printin.u. 

Congress  Lipscomb  had  many  close 
friends  m  both  California  and  Washing- 
ton. Among  them  were  President 
Richard  Nixon  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvin  Laird.  His  imtimely  passing  will 
leave  a  void  in  the  hearts  of  his  many 
friends,  a  void  in  the  House  where  he 
served  with  dedication  and  distinction, 
and  a  void  in  California,  his  home  since 
childhood. 

He  will  be  missed  as  a  great  legislator. 
Congressman  Lipscomb  was  a  constant 
champion  of  the  taxpayer  and  a  con- 
tinual foe  of  bureaucratic  waste  and  ex- 
cessive Federal  spending.  He  commanded 
the  respect  of  his  colleagues  and  the  en- 
tire California  delegation. 

On  behalf  of  the  entire  Senate,  Mr. 
President,  may  I  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  Congressman  Lipscomb's 
lovely  wife.  Virginia,  and  his  two  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  Louis  Gratso  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Murrell. 

Memorial  services  will  be  held  at  10:30 
a  m.  Tuesday.  February  3,  at  the  Fourth 
Presbyterian  Church.  5500  River  Road, 
Bethesda,  Md.  Interment  will  be  In  the 
Forest  Lawn  Memorial  Park,  Hollywood 
Hills.  Glendale.  Calif  .  following  funeral 
services  there  at  1  p  m  .  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1970 

S    Res    352 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  the  following 
resolution  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my 
colleague  from  California : 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Hon  aLEN.^RD  P.  Lipscomb,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  California. 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
to  Join  the  c<jmmlttee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend  the 
ftineral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  commiml- 
cate  these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  Ttiat.  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
consider  the  resolution 

Mr.  CRANSTON  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
my  esteemed  senior  colleague  in  moum- 
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Ing  the  passing  of  Glbn  Lipscomb.  He  was 
profoundly  respected,  not  only  by  hla 
constituents,  but  by  people  of  both  par- 
ties throughout  California  who  observed 
his  effective  work  In  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress. He  had  many  friends  in  Congress 
among  Democrats  as  well  as  among  Re- 
publicans. I  am  happy  to  have  been  one 
of  them. 

I  extend  my  sympathy  to  his  wife,  Vir- 
ginia, to  their  two  daughters,  and  to  all 
who  will  feel  this  very  deep  loss. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  Representative 
Lipscomb  for  many  years  before  he  be- 
came a  Member  of  Congress.  I  had  the 
great  privilege  of  Introducing  him  the 
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night  he  announced  his  candidacy,  and 
I  can  say  without  reservation  that  I  have 
never  known  a  public  servant  to  offer 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  high  office  for 
whom  I  had  more  respect  or  more  per- 
sonal regard,  or  who  has  done  a  finer 
job  In  the  representation  of  his  con- 
stituency. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  352)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  appoints  the  two  Senators  from 
California  (Mr.  Murphy  and  Mr.  Crans- 
ton) as  a  committee  to  attend  the  fu- 
neral of  the  deceased  Representative. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  morning  business  be 
closed,  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
again  be  made  the  pending  business  for 
further  consideration  on  tomorrow;  and 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order  and  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution 
352,  and  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
for  the  late  Glina&d  P.  Lipscomb,  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  California, 
the  Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
4  o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  Tuesday,  February  3, 
1970,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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GUIDELINES  FOR  THE  PROBLEMS 
OF  MODERN  LIFE 


HON.  JOHN  STENNIS 

or    MIESWSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  February  2,  1970 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  hear 
sometimes  that  there  are  no  guidelines 
for  the  problems  of  modem  life.  But  Mrs. 
Virfflnia  Weldon  Kelly,  In  the  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  Independent  and  Press- 
Telegrani,  shares  the  faith  of  millions  of 
Americans  who  l)elieve  that  the  Scrip- 
tures offer  a  comprehensive  blueprint  for 
living. 

Mrs.  Kelly's  Christmas  editorial  Is  per- 
tinent for  all  of  1970  because  she  reminds 
her  readers  that  Jesus  set  the  standard 
for  the  Ideal  life  of  humble  sacrifice  and 
service  when  He  said: 

Whosoever  would  be  first  among  you  must 
be  the  servant  or  all. 

The  wisdom  of  the  admonition  Is  basic 
to  all  free  societies  and  applies  to  all 
persons  whether  they  are  believers  or 
not. 

Mrs.  Kelly  spends  much  time  reading 
and  thinking  before  she  writes  these 
brief  editorials  on  the  relevance  of  faith 
to  modern  life.  She  receives  many  letters 
and  telephone  calls  from  distinguished 
persons,  including  Members  of  Congress 
and  others  in  our  Government;  diplo- 
mats; and  persons  of  other  faiths.  They 
tell  her  the  world  is  thirsting  for  encour- 
agement and  spiritual  guidance. 

I  think  Mrs.  Kelly's  remarks  are  valu- 
able to  millions  of  Americans.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There   being   no   objection,   the  item 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Press-Telegram,  Dec.  25,  1989] 

"I  Am  the  Light  .  .  ." 

(By  Virginia  KeUy) 

Christmas  celebrates  the  birth  of  JesuB 
who  said,  'T  am  the  light  of  the  world:  He 
that  followeth  me  shall  not  walk  In  flarlrtifiw 
but  shall  have  the  light  of  day." 

When  Jesus  said,  "Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,"  and  "Thou 
ahaU  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  he  gave 
us  direction,  purpose  and  commitment. 
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Jesus  set  the  standard  for  the  ideal  life 
of  humility,  sacrifice  and  service  when  be 
said.  "Whosoever  would  be  first  among  you 
must  be  the  servant  of  all." 

But  tlM^ughout  history,  men  have  cried, 
"All  Is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit." 

In  the  Eighteenth  Centiury,  Glambattlsta 
Vlco  accurately  described  the  ills  of  today 
when  he  wrote,  "A  society  always  falls  Into 
a  second  barbarism  when  rising  luxury,  ma- 
terialism, and  egoism  have  destroyed  the 
social  bonds  to  which  religious  faith  Is  Indis- 
pensable." 

The  revltallzation  of  the  family,  govern- 
ment, education  and  the  church  depends 
upon  Jesus'  warning  that  we  must  be  bom 
again. 

The  rediscovery  of  Christ  has  preceded 
every  great  spiritual  renaissance  In  the  west- 
ern world  from  St.  Augustine  to  St.  Francis 
of  Asslsl,  to  Martin  Luther,  to  John  Wesley. 

Rediscovering  Christ,  Malcolm  Muggerldge 
recently  wrote,  "To  keep  Jesus'  light  In  one's 
eyes  Is  heaven,  to  be  without  It  Is  hell." 

At  Christmas  may  we  all  wear  "the  armor 
of  light"  and  know  with  St.  Paul  that 
".  .  .  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor 
principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  pres- 
ent, nor  things  to  come  .  .  .  shall  be  able  to 
separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  which  Is 
In  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." 


VALUABLE  RESOURCES  BEING  LOST 
BY  COUNTRY  TOWNS  BECAUSE  OF 
LACK  OF  ADEQUATE  RETIREMENT 
FACrLITIES  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or  imrmsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  2.  1970 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Spesiker,  some  time 
ago  I  introduced  HJR.  16098  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Coimtryslde 
Development  Commission  designed  to 
assist  in  bringing  about  a  more  rational 
balance  between  the  urban  and  coimtry- 
slde economies. 

I  was  heartened  when  President  Nixon 
recently  appointed  a  Rural  Affairs  Coun- 
cil for  much  this  same  purpose. 

One  of  the  aspects  of  countryside  liv- 
ing which  has  been  relatively  neglected 
has  been  in  the  field  of  health  care  and 
retirement  facilities  for  the  elderly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  recent  study 
of  this  lack  of  health  and  retirement  fa- 


cilities made  for  G.  B.  Gimlogson  of  the 
Countryside  Development  Foundation: 
Valuable  RESotjRCEs  Being  Lost  bt  Countst 
Towns  Because  of  Lack  of  Adequate  Re- 
tirement PACILrnES  FOB  Eloerlt 
Country  towns  may  t>e  losing  In  excess  of 
a  billion  dollars  annually  from  their  econ- 
omy because  adeqaute  retirement  and  health 
facilities  are  not  available  to  their  elderly 
residents.  This  estimate  Is  based  on  studies 
In  a  lew  states,  and  the  revelation  Is  so  in- 
terrelated with  the  whole  of  the  countryside 
that  much  more  thorough  studies  are  toeing 
sponsored  by  the  Countryside  Development 
Foundation  of  Racine,  Wisconsin. 

At  least  2,000  new  retirement  homes  are 
needed  now  in  country  towns  and  small  cities 
and  the  need  Is  growing,  according  to  O.  B. 
Gunlogson,  the  foundation's  founder.  Al- 
though a  number  of  such  facilities  are  being 
planned,  far  too  little  prepress  is  being  made 
because  of  rising  costs  and  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  what  this  constant  drain  of  ma- 
terial and  human  resources  is  costing  these 
coiTjnunities. 

"Such  facilities  should  not  be  looked  on  as 
expenses,"  Gunlogson  concludes,  "since  they 
could  prove  to  be  the  best  Investment  the 
community  ever  made.  They  offer  the  only 
way  to  turn  potential  losses  Into  a  profit  and 
Improve  the  whole  community."  Every 
thriving  community  is  going  to  have  an  In- 
creasing ntimber  of  elderly  people  In  the 
future.  They  wlU  be  Increasingly  able  to  pay 
their  way  either  locally  or  somewhere  else. 
Certain  numbers  will  Inevitably  leave  to  Uve 
in  larger  cities  and  In  distant  states.  The 
number  who  remain  will  depend  largely  on 
the  quality  of  the  living  accommodations  and 
health  facilities  that  may  be  available  locally. 
When  they  must  go  somewhere  else  to  seek 
these  facilities,  their  lifetime  earnings  usual- 
ly go  with  them.  They  are  lost  as  customers 
In  the  community,  iJid  the  social  and  clvlo 
contribution  these  citizens  can  make  are 
transferred  elsewhere.  These  events  are  more 
regrettable  because  so  many  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  remain  In  the  community  where 
their  lifetime  Interests  have  been.  But  most 
disturbing  of  all  Is  the  fact  that  more  mental 
illness  and  even  shortened  life  expectancy 
may  be  the  price  that  many  elderly  peopl* 
have  to  pay  when  they  mtist  move  to  new 
environments . 

The  Countryside  Development  Foimdatlon 
is  sponsoring  sludies  to  obtain  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  status  of  elderly  people 
who  have  left  the  countryside  type  of  en- 
vironment In  which  most  of  their  lives  were 
spent.  It  Is  often  reported  that  older  people 
from  the  countryside  and  small  cltlee  find 
It  more  difficult  to  adjust  to  dty  environ- 
ment than  people  from  metropolitan  areas. 
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Their  pauern  oi  Uvtng  U  diflereo:  They  lend 
to  ^  more  independeni  and  »e;f-»ufflclent. 
They  *rw  more  re»l9t»nt  to  regUnent*tlon  and 
InstltutlonalV^^ilon 

Most  older  p«ople  vUh  to  r«mAin  »elf-aum- 
cieni  *nd  to  pursue  their  way  of  Ufe  m  long 
m&  they  are  able.  The  a«mg  process  comes  by 
■taaes.  First,  people  re»ch  a  point  when  th»* 
respooalblllty  ot  their  own  home  becomes  too 
much  ror  '.hem  Some  have  no  home  They 
Ere  not  ready  to  enter  a  nuriiag  home  That 
U  why  there  U  a  need  for  a  complex  that 
includes  »uit*ble  housekeeping  unlt«  It 
should  also  ha\e  o:her  accommodations  for 
those  who  are  unable  or  wi.-Ji  to  avoid  the 
•housekeeping  ■  A  nursing  home  or  con- 
valescent center  Is  essential 

\3  people  get  older,  infirmities  and  Mck- 
nesd  are  usuallv  not  far  away  It  could  be 
dwT.i  "^em  .in  in'ustlce  to  offer  living  facl;!- 
Uei  wh.le  they  are  m  good  health  und  then 
expe.--  'hem  •  ,  UkX  fur  a  u\iTsUii  txome  wben 
sicltne*s  and  Inability  to  care  i-r  themselves 
overt-ike  -iierv.  TTV.s  is  the  moat  crttical  stage 
for  older  people. 

There    is    another    very    important    bonus 
such  a  complex  brings  to  the  community    It 
helps    to    5vipp<3rt    more   doctors   and    better 
health  facilities   for   the   entire  community 
ACuallv    th^re  may  be  little  new  In  thest 
observations  by  themselves    There  are  exee.- 
len'  retirement  and  uv.rsing  homes  In  mans 
country   comm-on.ties    .^d   there   are   many 
atrenc'es  and  Individual  worker.  »ho  recog- 
nize the^  problems    What  i=.  new  and  what 
lends  special   significance   to   these   facta   i» 
•heir  relevance  to  the  economv  and  future 
welfare  of  the  countryside   The  lack  of  ade- 
quate facilities  in  country  tc*-n.-.  and  cities 
up  to  15.000  population  run^  int..  a  staggering 
total     which    will   become   increasingl-.    crip- 
pling unless  ih&.e  communities  lake  auequate 
measures    t  :>    provide    facilities    designed    to 
meet  the  nee<ls  of  pe<jp;e  growing  o!der 

For  a  long  time  the  countryside  has  be«u 
losing  Its  younger  generation  because  of  lack 
of  ooportunltles  for  them  to  make  a  living 
and  get  ahead  in  life  It  cannot  afford  to  1  joe 
Its  older  generation  for  lack  of  comfortable 
living  accomni'-'datlons  and  health  facilities. 
Neither  of  the^e  los-ses  is  necessary  The 
countrvs.de  has  all  the  cards  in  the  deck  fo 
deal  w-tth  the^  problems,  states  Mr 
Onnlogson 

Thi.s  cf  ntentlon  Is  based  on  actual  develop- 
ments that  are  now  going  on  Aciaally,  there 
are  hundretU  of  small  c'.'te.s  thruushout  the 
country  that  hive  grown  into  mi^ciel  com- 
r..uiiltles  T^.e  first  requisite  in  this  develop- 
men-  is  di\er5!f.catlf  n  Every  study  the  foun- 
dation ha5  riade  discloses  rhe  necrssry  of 
ecnomlc  diverr,,flcaTion  for  survival  of 
smxiller  town.? 

S'udies  are  now  going  on  in  various  states 
cf  industrial  plants  in  small  cities  concern- 
ing product irn  efficiency,  employee  afirude. 
and  communltv  re!at"..'-ns  These  studies  have 
been  o'  vn'.ue  to  hmdreds  cf  ccmmunlMe.s 
and  in'^ustry  inte'e-red  m  kcarmg  facilities 
a-\'r>."  frr>m   h;^  population  cen'ers 

The.-e  are  nr-  Irs^  than  6.000  country  towns 
a.nd  ^rr.a!!  cities  up  to  15  000  population  scat- 
tered ♦hroughout  the  United  States  that 
share  In  the  sa.me  sys-ems  of  transportation, 
communication.'^  and  power  as  the  big  clUes 
In  most  cf  the^e  the  record  cf  literacy  and 
high  school  attendence  1-  highe-  than  \v.  the 
cities  cf  Hfx  Y-rk  ■:  r  WasMng'.  n  M  st  of 
these  are  a'.m'^st  Ideally  «ituB'.ed  -o  accom- 
modate more  busmes'i  devel.-pmcnt.  more 
ind'iitrv  ar.d  m'/re  pe<iple  Every  one  1; 
Ideallv  suited  for  the  development  of  out- 
standing accommodations  for  elderly  people 
Some  of  the  studies  now  to  be  spona-red 
by  the  foundation  relate  to  the  status  of 
elderly  people  in  crtintry  towns  and  the  need 
for  more  retirement  and  nursing  home-'  Ti\e 
Countrrsld"  Development  Foundation  l.i  a 
non-profit  corporation  established  to  provide 
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information   and   sponsor   studies   and   pro- 
grams aimed  at  improving  the  economy  and 

living  conditions  In  the  counlry&lde. 
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CRISIS  IN  POVERTY'  EDUCATION 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

i>     PENN^YLV^NU 

IN  THE  «EN.\TE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday  February  2.  1970 
Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President,  I  co&pon- 
sored  an  amendment  to  the  fiscal  year 
1969  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill, 
which  gave  $20  9  niilUon  to  the  Teacher 
Corps.  A5  demonstrated  In  an  article 
from  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  Bulletin, 
the  money  w!us  well  sjx-nt 

This  particular  program  at  Temple 
University  ha.s  arou.sed  our  young  peo- 
ple s  concern  with  the  crisis  in  poverty 
education  I  would  hope  for  a  continua- 
tion of  mterest  and  participation  amonsr 
all  these  young  people  who  contribute 
their  great  efforts  to  the  betterment  of 
society. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle of  January  4.  1970.  be  prlnUd  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

A  TtACiiEK  Thaininc   MrTHOo  That  Makes 

More  Sense 

I  By  Eai'h  D   Roth> 

•What  would  you  do  to  convey  your  per- 

sonall'v    immediately    to    the   clilldren''"    an 

instructor  at  Temple  University  asked  a  class 

of  Tertcher  Corp--^  interns 

One  g\r\  suKgested  she  might  bring  In  a 
small  rug  and  Invite  her  young  pupils  to 
sit  on  It 

Another  mentioned  ofTerlng  simple  food, 
and  one  Intern  said  qulrkl;.  :  "Y  ui  people 
are  labcrlng  under  .i  del'jslon  The  kids  wli" 
come  to  mv  cla-ss  are  atr-adi,  eat  iig  .•=  >me- 
thlng  .  .  anvthing  that's  h.mdv  p«^pcorn. 
crackers   pop,  you  n.ime  It   " 

•The  point  Is."  the  lii.structnr  resumed  In 
ihe  mld.st  of  the  laughter  "to  make  the  kld.s 
relax,  to  move  fl  'Wly  from  r.n  authorUarlan 
kind  of  atmosphere  inic.  guidance  lype  The 
change  h'»s  to  be  gradual.  ' 

reucher  Corps  interns  at  Temple  are  worii- 
Ing  icrward  changing  the  quality  and  at- 
mosphere of  mncr-cUy  education  This  Is 
being  done  In  miiny  ways,  but  maln:y 
through  involvement  In  the  community  and 
a  willingness  to  share  its  problems. 

These  are  the  co:ic;u.slor.3  reached  bv 
Dr  EVAn  Scrbcr.  for  three  years  director  ot 
the  Teacher  Corps  program  at  Temple,  which 
Is  rated  one  ol  the  most  succesful  of  the 
Corp-.'  69  pr.>prams  In  37  st.ites  and  <\\e 
District  of  Columbia. 

Sharing  community  problems  Is  one  part 
of  the  Corps'  three-way  approach  to  prepa- 
ration of  leathers  who  will  st.iv  with  the  sys- 
tem and  work  cre.itlvely  to  reach  the  turucd- 
ofT.  tuned-out  residents  of  ghettos  The  other 
fwo  aspects  of  intern  training  are  study 
at  the  university  and  work  In  the  class- 
rooms where  they  will  eventually  take  full- 
time  job.s 

Interns  work  In  teams  under  the  super- 
vision and  guidance  uf  an  experienced  teach- 
er, the  team  leader. 

Dr  Sorber  feels  that  the  fine  results  ob- 
tained in  Philadelphia's  sltun  schoolfl.  where 
the  dropout  rate  Is  highest  of  any  of  the  tea 
largest  cities  in  the  country,  are  traceable  in 
part   lo   two   members   of   his   staff.    Elaine 


Blake,  a  full-time  community  supervisor,  and 
Dr    Charlotte  Epstein,  a  specialist  in  Inter- 
group  relations. 

But  some  credit  must  be  given  the  Teacher 
Corps  teams'  teaching  methods  and  Its  verve. 
Teacher  Corps  Is  four  years  old.  In  Phila- 
delphia's first  ''graduation"  group  In  1968.  37 
interns  were  certified  as  teachers  after  two 
years'  training;  of  these,  24  stayed  on  to 
teach  in  the  city's  ghetto  schools  whUe  three 
others  went  into  related  jobs. 

In  the  second  group,  wiuch  finished  last 
June  most  of  the  35  indicated  they  woxUd 
continue  to  teach  in  the  inner  city.  This 
veor  45  will  finish  training  and  the  foilo'w- 
in<  year  50  will  earn  certlHcates,  Any  Temple 
intern  is  automatically  hired  by  the  school 
system  upon  completion  of  the  two-year 
training,  if  he  wishes  to  stay  on. 

Rcnald  Moglla.  a  teacher  of  mathematics, 
science  and  creative  writing  to  nine-  and 
ten-year-olds  at  the  Hill  School  In  the  Straw- 
berry Mansion  area,  was  a  member  of  Teacher 
Corp.s'  first  graduation  class  .\ner  teaching 
one  year,  lie  said,  'You  feel  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  stay  and  teach  after  you  see  what 
is  involved.  The  only  reason  1  would  leave 
a  g'letto  school  is  because  I  might  think  that 
blacks  should  have  a  c.nance  to  control  their 
own  schools" 

Once  MugUa  asked  his  younttsters;  How 
m.inv  white  people  have  you  known.'"  Most  of 
them  an-<wered,  "None  "  Then  he  said.  '"Well 
vou're  wrong,  because  I  am  white."  "No, 
resp'jnded  the  youngsters,  "you're  not  while, 
you're  pink."  A  nice  distinction. 

Strawberry  Mansion  Is  a  black  ghetto 
dls'nct  that  includes  six  schools.  Oscar  Goes, 
principal  of  Hill  School,  explains  that  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood  have  lost  four 
major  hospitals  and  have  no  bank,  no  health 

cUnlc  ,,       _„. 

-This  is  an  Incomplete  community,  and, 
suice  the  school  remains,  we  are  expected  to 
take  on  all  the  responsibilities.  This  Is  in- 
terference with  the  priority  function  of  the 
schools.  •We  are  not  a  restaurant,  a  social 
agency,  a  hospital. 

"The  interns. "  says  Oosa.  "have  been  here 
three  vears  in  all.  and  If  they  didn't  have  a 
contribution  to  make  they  wouldn't  have 
been  here  We  are  taking  a  hard  line  on  our 
p'^rrv  runctl..n  and  everyone  here  must 
make  a  definite  contribution  to  It.  The 
Teacher  Corps  has  added  a  new  dimension 
to  the  school  program  and  helped  In  un- 
expected ways  " 

When  he  speaks  of  today"s  preparation 
for  teaching.  Dr.  Sorber  says:  ■  ThJ  Linds 
of  people  and  the  kinds  of  things,  we  teach 
have  bo'.h  cluuiged." 

In  the  summer  cf  pr---=crv;ce  'raining  be- 
fore graduate  s'udies  and  cla<ii.roc.m  v^-ork 
begin,  interns  recel' e  sen^^ltlvlty  training. 
Thi.s  i.fU'n  verbally  rough.  Kioup  trlal-by-dla- 
logue  forces  candidates  to  e.vamine  their 
attitudes  about  race  and  about  themselves 
la  relation  to  other  people.  It  helps  them 
to  see  the  effect  they  have  on  a  group. 

For  most  interns,  sensitivity  training  is 
the  most  unforgettable  and  revealing  ex- 
perience of  the  two  years  In  Teacher  Corps. 
■In  the  last  few  vears."  .says  Sorber,  "the 
atmosphere  has  changed.  The  black  com.- 
munity  Is  more  organized  now.  and  It  ifn  t 
easy  for  a  white  person  to  walk  into  it  find 
expect  to  be  accepted  He  has  first  'o  e.  ru 
the  respect  of  the  people.  Corps  m-'mb-rs 
must  go  into  the  ghetto  first  to  learn,  and 
then  to  help." 

Community  people  them-^elves  help  screeti 
applicants. 

Dr.  Epstein's  program  and  guidance  led 
the  Interns  to  make  some  real  community 
contributions  during  the  past  few  yearo. 
Some  cf  them: 

The  establLshmen'.  with  the  people  In  the 
community,  of  three  cooperative  stores.  One 
of  them,  a  food  market  la  the  Strawberry 
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Mansion  area,  has  been  In  successful  opera- 
tion since  Aug-ust,  1968.  Neighborhood  peo- 
ple are  members  and  own  slock.  Alice  Free- 
man, a  volunteer  worker  for  a  year.  Is  now 
manager  on  a  small  salary. 

Prices  are  lower  than  in  the  usual  corner 
store.  The  eventual  goal  is  to  create  a  real 
supermarket.  Teacher  Corps  Interns  helped 
with  the  whole  venture,  made  the  store 
physically  fit  to  use.  put  In  shelves,  painted 
walls,  worked — and  still  work-in  the  store. 
The  operation  of  after-school  recreation 
and  tutorial  centers  for  children. 

The  development  of  programs  to  teach 
English  to  the  Spanish-speaking,  modern 
mathematics  to  parents,  basic  skills  to 
adults  In  their  own  homes. 

The  Inauguration  of  a  nursery  school  by 
Ruth  Plerson  and  Diana  Swlnson.  both  of 
whom  taught  at  Hill  School  as  interns 
and  are  now  full-fledged  teachers.  The  nurs- 
ery school  was  for  three-  and  four-year- 
olds;  It  was  held  In  a  ccmmunlty  center.  The 
girls  met  with  the  mothers  monthly  to  tell 
them  hew  to  develop  their  children's  poten- 
tial at  home.  Most  of  the  mothers  had  tried 
to  enter  their  children  m  Get  Set.  the  Phila- 
delphia equivalent  of  Head  Start,  and  found 
that  they  were  un  a  lung  waiting  list. 

Nurturing  of  the  storefront-style  satellite 
school,  typined  by  Gratz  Neighborhood  High 
Schuol  near  21st  Street  and  Ridge  Avenue. 
Teacher  Corps  people  helped  set  up  a  prede- 
cessor outpott  of  Simon  Gratz  High,  and 
later  wrote  a  proposal  which  brought  $30,000 
from  the  Board  of  Education  to  implement 
the  Gratz  Neighborhood  High  operation, 
which  now  has  been  taken  over  by  Its  local 
commumty.  Basle  skills  are  taught  to  preg- 
nant girls  who  have  had  to  leave  school. 

A  Bookmobile,  selling  books  for  50  cents 
each  In  areas  where  there  are  no  bookstores. 
The  first  day  in  circulation  the  whole  stock 
of  books,  donated  or  l>ought  as  remainders 
from  publishers,  was  sold  out.  The  Interns 
who  set  up  and  r.in  this  venture  have  been 
graduated  from  Teacher  Corps.  But  the 
neighborhood  wants  to  continue  a  good  Idea, 
and  so  Mrs.  Dorothy  Watson,  one  of  the 
community  people  hired  by  E.alne  Blake,  is 
looking  for  funds  for  the  t>ookmoblle's 
future. 

Although  Temple  haa  tried  hard  to  attract 
black  Interns,  there  are  only  16  among  the 
50  Interns  starting  training  this  year.  Black 
Corps  members  serve  on  selection  panels  and 
are  urged  to  recruit  others.  It  Is  slow  worlc 
Ijecause  mo<;t  college-educated  blacks  today 
are  aware  of  many  more  lucrative  oppor- 
tunities now  open  to  them.  Often  the  blacks 
on  the  panel  reject  black  candidates;  they 
are  not  looking  for  color,  but  for  quality 
of  a  certain  order. 

Will  Coleman,  a  black  intern  at  Temple 
says,  -We  need  people  who  are  sensitized, 
who  can  learn  what  the  conamunlty  is  about 
and  deal  with  t^e  children  en  their  own 
level.  There  are  blacks  who  cannot  do  It  and 
there  are  whites  who  cannot  do  it.  Many 
blacks,  too,  can  be  condescending.  The  Job 
requires  people  who  are  Interested  and  will 
commit  themselves  regardless  of  the  money." 
Bonnie  Burgess,  an  experienced  teacher 
and  team  leader,  thinks  that  Teacher  Corps 
should  ask  Its  interns  for  at  least  one  year 
of  commitment  after  graduation.  But  Bob 
Stutz.  an  Intern,  feels  that  under  Teacber 
Corpw  training  he  has  already  put  In  two 
years  of  hard,  committed  work;  he  says  he 
couldn't  have  made  the  grade  without  his 
parents'  financial  help. 

"Black  people,"  says  Stutz.  "want  some- 
thing better  after  college:  they  cannot  afford 
to  work  for  a  stipend  of  875  a  week,  less  tax." 
While  college  fees  are  paid  by  the  Corps. 
there  arc  too  many  demands  on  the  interns' 
slim  resources.  "XTiey  often  need  Items  to 
make  materials  for  use  In  classes.  They  need 
paperbacks.  They  have  a  struggle  living  In 
shared  rooms  or  apartments  on  the  $58 
stipend  after  taxes. 
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In  spite  of  the  struggle,  Stutz  does  say 
he  feels  that  be  hu  "gotten  a  lot  more  out 
of  Teacher  Corps  than  he  would  have  in  a 
conventional  school  of  education  program." 

While  Dr.  Sorber  gives  a  lot  of  credit  to 
his  staff,  he  is  the  one  who  has  been  the 
truly  moUvatlng  force  for  Teacher  Corps  in 
Philadelphia.  "The  Corps,"  he  says,  "has  had 
an  impact  on  the  College  of  Education  In 
that  the  whole  thrust  now  in  curriculum  and 
instruction  is  toward  urban  education." 

Dr.  Mark  Shedd,  Philadelphia  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  makes  the  same  point 
even  more  emphatically:  "For  several  years 
now. "  he  says,  "it  has  seemed  to  me  that 
the  Teacher  Corps'  training  model  makes 
more  sense  than  the  methods  we  use  regu- 
larly in  our  schools  of  education. 

"Young  people  enlisted  In  Teacher  Corps 
are  looking  for  ways  to  change  a  system  that 
obviously  has  not  worked  well  In  the  past 
and  that  is  certainly  not  prepared  to  cope 
with  the  21st  Century.  They  are  also  eager 
to  serve  the  educationally  impoverished  until 
change  can  be  effected.  Temple  Unlversitys 
Teacher  Corps  leads  among  those  programs 
working  for  change  and  offering  service  to 
the  community." 

Dr.  Shedd,  who  has  also  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Teacher  Corps'  National  Ad- 
visory Committee,  Is  expected  to  give  the 
go-ahead  to  a  proposal  to  staff  two  city 
schools  with  50  percent  of  the  teachers  from 
Teacher  Corps.  This  would  clear  the  wav 
for  innovations  that  might  be  tested  and 
used  elsewhere  in  the  school  system. 

Dr.  Sorber,  after  three  years  as  Director 
of  the  Corps  in  Philadelphia,  is  now  Associ- 
ate Chairman  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction 
for  Elementary  Education. 

The  new  director  is  Dr.  Lawrence  Hopp. 
Pennsylvania's  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  did  its  ov^n  review  of  the 
program  at  Temple  recently  and  found  that 
Teacher  Corps  had  made  Its  mark  on  the 
schools  and  community  in  the  following 
ways: 

1.  Had  stimulated  public  school  faculty 
to  accept  responsibility  for  community  in- 
volvement. 

2.  Had  Improved  the  Image  of  the  school 
within  the  community. 

3.  Had  stimulated  individual  teachers  to 
accept  students  as  bimian  beings  and  pro- 
vided those  students  with  realistic  learn- 
ing environment  and  expectations. 

4.  Had  improved  social  and  learning  atti- 
tudes of  children. 

6.  Had  developed  valuable  motivation  In 
creating  an  advisory  council  for  the  school. 

6.  Had  improved  pupil  attendance  in 
school. 

But  perhaps  the  most  telling  testimonial 
to  Teacher  Corps  comes  from  a  graduate  of 
the  program,  DeEdwln  Hursey.  now  woriclng 
in  Washington.  He  said:  "Teacher  Corps 
helped  me  to  And  myself  as  a  person.  I 
know  now  I  want  to  work  with  people,  and 
I  know  this  is  where  I  should  be.  A  lot  of 
what  I  am  now  is  due  to  the  university 
professors.  They  made  me  feel  that  I  was 
worth  something." 

And  that,  after  all.  is  what  Teacher  Corps 
in  turn  Is  trying  to  do  for  disadvantaged 
children:  make  them  feel  they  are  worth 
something. 


STATE  OP  THE  UNION  ADDRESS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  2,  1970 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  has  taken  a  bold  Initiative  in  lead- 
ing this  Nation  to  the  solution  of  its  cur- 
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rent  problems,  as  well  as  toward  the 
shaping  of  "new  directions"  for  the 
1970 's  and  in  future  decades. 

The  President's  outline  for  progress 
presented  in  his  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress last  we^  makes  this  plain.  In  both 
foreign  policy  and  domestic  programs, 
the  President  set  forth  new  approaches 
and  ideas  for  reform  which  have  been 
commended  editorially  throughout  the 
Nation.  I  insert  editorials  from  various 
parts  of  the  coimtry,  discussing  this 
state  of  the  Union  address,  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 

[From  the  Miami  Herald,  Jan.  23,  1970] 

Mr.  Nixon  at  His  Best  on  State  of  the 
Nation 

President  Nixon  put  firm  flesh  on  the  bare 
bones  of  his  New  Federalism  yesterday  In  a 
State  of  the  Union  address  which  must 
rank — if  only  for  its  imifylng  qualities— as 
one  of  the  best  in  modern  times. 

The  speech  was  full  of  generalities,  as  such 
.speeches  are.  At  times  they  were  glittering, 
but  mostly  they  were  hard  and  sober,  though 
uttered  with  warmth  and  smiling  good  hu- 
mor. His  congresslonal-cablnet-ccurt-dlplo- 
mailc  audience  applauded  28  times  and  obvi- 
ously wanted  more. 

"".As  we  enter  the  seventies,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent In  his  first  assay  of  the  federal  union, 
"we  should  enter  also  a  great  age  of  reform 
of  the  institutions  of  American  government," 
Including  total  reform  of  the  welfare  Fvstem 
and  reversal  of  the  flow  of  power  from  Wash- 
ington "back  to  the  states  and  to  the  people." 

There  Is  more  than  enough  of  state  con- 
sciousness left  In  Congress  to  make  the  latter 
half  of  this  statement,  which  defines  the 
New  Federalism,  a  popular  credo  even  if  Con- 
gress realizes  that  it  Is  possible  only  in  the 
fiscal  sense. 

Thus,  as  the  President  comes  along  with 
the  specifics  later  on,  we  hope  that  he  vrtll 
spell  out  Just  how  the  states  and  the  locali- 
ties will  get  back  more  of  what  they  send  to 
Washington  to  be  lost  In  the  fiscal  shuffle. 

The  speech  in  large  part  was  urhan-orl- 
ented.  A  dozen  or  fewer  years  ago  a  Presi- 
dent would  have  been  addressing  himself  In 
part  to  the  perennial  farm  problem.  That 
"the  federal  government  must  be  In  the  po- 
sition to  assist  in  the  building  of  new  cities 
and  the  rebuilding  of  old  ones"  Is  a  note 
which  must  have  shocked  some  congressional 
seniors  momentarllv  until  thev  remember  it 
is  1970. 

In  sheer  decibels  the  audience  came  on 
strongest  at  the  promise  of  a  balanced 
budget. 

When  it  Is  fulfilled,  we  hope  and  believe 
It  win  be  a  genuine  operational  balance.  But 
it  takes  two  to  tangle  with  profligacy.  TTie 
record  of  Congress  at  the  spending  pump  Is 
not  encotu-aging. 

No  one,  however,  will  begrudge  Mr.  Nixon 
his  vow  to  spend  more  of  a  genuine  ■war  on 
crime  or  to  make  Washington  a  municipal 
model  of  law  and  order — If  that  Is  any  longer 
possible. 

Nor  will  there  be  objection  to  an  ongoing 
war  against  pollution  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment. As  expected,  Mr.  Nixon  made  this  a 
major  issue.  Our  only  question  is  whether  he 
imderestlmated  the  cost  at  $10  billion  over 
five  years. 

Ten  billion  dollars  is  one-third  of  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  Vietnam  war  for  one  year, 
and  it  is  too  little.  Dade  County,  for  illustra- 
tion, needs  to  spend  a  minimum  of  $300  mil- 
lion for  water  treatment  alone  over  the  next 
10  years.  Dade  is  the  26th  largest  metropoli- 
tan area.  MtUUply  $300  mUllon  by  26  (some 
will  need  less  but  many  others  much  more) 
and  you  get  $75  billion-plus.  We  hope  for  a 
more  realistic  appraisal  of  the  cost  of  this 
war  from. the  President  in  due  time. 
On  everyone's  heart  and  mind,  of  course. 
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U  the  war  la  Viettiam,  'J\e  threat  or  It  in  tUe 
Mldale  Eait  and  '.he  awful  agony  of  Africa. 

Witliout  rtslngr  the  Lsclatlonlst  taint.  Amer- 
icans wiU  suOJcin  their  President  in  faUliXul- 
ness  to  treaty  commitments  (Where  tbey  are 
genuine)  but  i:i  reduction  of  lavolvenienl 
and  our  presence  in  other  nations'  aflalrs  " 

Mr.  Nlxun  U  luing  up  to  his  promiaes  on 
Vieti.ani  He  la  grasping  for  some  sort  of 
hard-no.-ed  deteute  wtth  the  a<.ivlet  Union 
rather  I!. an  growling  at  It.  and  he  Is  acfcnowl- 
edglr.g  the  existence  of  Red  China  We  are 
puzzled  bv  hii.  Middle  East  policy  but  we 
shall  expect  it  to  fit  at  length  into  his  pros- 
pects for  a  generation  of  umtiterrupted 
peace  ' 

Tiins  the  State  of  the  Union — ccnfldent. 
buoyar.t.  uraed  to  go  forth  morally  armed 
for  world  leaderslup  hopefully  united  at 
home  and  embarked  without  pretense  on  a 
■quest  fir  a  new  quauty  of  life"  twfore  the 
planet  becomes  poisoned  beyond  redemption 
and  •minhabitable. 

This  WHS  tne  n-ew  Ni.\cn  convineing'.y  at 
his  very  Pest. 

(Fn..m  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  Jan.  24.  19701 
Ths  ST.\n;  or  the  Union 
••When  we  speak  of  America's  priorities.' 
Pref  ident  .Nixon  remarked  in  his  State  of  the 
Un:'«n  .Me^^iife  the  first  priority  must  al- 
wav.s  be  peace  for  America  and  the  world  ' 
But  the  chief  empha-sis  of  the  mes-sage  was 
on  ■lomest  c  affairs  In  fact,  the  I^resident 
saJd  he  was  lea'.ing  for  a  subsequent  report 
the  a:>cu3siQ0Q  of  new  concepts  and  programs 
designed  to  achieve  the  goal  of  an  America 
"at  peace  wttn  every  nation  In  the  world." 
This  w.is  m  trath  a  meeaage  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  both  as  it  Is  today  and  as  It 
can  ^e  ;n  the  future  And  the  President  oorc- 
mlt'ed  himself  to  improving  both  the  en- 
rtromnent  and  the  quality  of  .\merlcan  life 
The  f.rst  would  be  accomplished  through  a 
five-year.  llO-biUlon  program  attacking  w:i- 
t«r  p.^l!ut:on  ;-ind  *he  use  of  such  additional 
weapons  af  research.  Incentives  and  new  reg- 
ulatlo.is^the  latter  by  stepping  up  the  war 
ag-iiast  cr'.me  and  halting  indation  He  also 
will  press  tcr  congr-.'S&lonal  action  on  two 
major  programs  submitted  last  year,  welfare 
reform  and  revenue  sharing  with  the  8tate«. 
The  Deroocra'3  read  partisan  motives  Into 
the  .Tiessace  But  what's  surprising  about 
that"  Tae  President  Is.  among  other  things, 
the  leader  of  his  political  party — and  1970  la 
an  election  year  Morecver.  Mr  Nixon  made 
a  te'.'iin^  point  t^hen  he  said  the  Dem'Xrrat'.e- 
controUed  91st  Concresa  has  yet  to  act  on 
more  than  two  score  of  hJi  legislative  pro- 
posal Is 

The  President  spoke  of  the  "new  federal- 
ism." mean:ng  a  reversal  of  the  flow  of  power 
from  the  states  to  Washington.  Yet  he  con- 
ceded the  continuing  ne«d  for  strong  federal 
leadership  In  this  sharing  of  power.  However, 
the  federal  government  cannot  f'jJflll  ita  role 
unless  Ita  efflclency  of  management  Is  im- 
proved and  old.  ineffective  programs,  which 
may  be  politically  p>opular.  are  abandoned. 
"It  .s  time  to  quit  putting  good  money  Into 
bad  programs, •■  he  said.  '•Otherwise,  we  will 
end  up  with  bad  money  as  well  as  bad  pro- 
gr»ms."  We  applaud  his  call  for  reform. 
Now  to  convince  Congrese  and  all  those  who 
fear  they  will  b«  the  losers  If  the  reforms 
are  voted. 

Mr  Nixon  offered  few  details.  These  un- 
doubtedly wUi  be  provided  In  subsequent 
measages.  And  even  where  be  was  specific, 
of  the  110  billion  for  waste  elimination.  40 
percent  1»  federal  money  and  60  percent  la 
to  come  from  the  states  and  dtles.  The  •new 
federallcm"  obviously  Ues  aome  distance  In 
the  future,  with  fulfillment  depending  on 
oongresBlonal  aoceptanoe  of  the  revenue- 
sharing  plan. 
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It  Aao  an  unusual  State  of  the  Uulon  Mes- 
sage, in  both  brevity  and  tone.  It  alao  was 
souiid  and  coa..Lruct.'.e.  We  puriicularly 
liked  '-he  Pret-.aent's  accent  on  Uxe  quality 
wf  American  i.ltv  Ai-.a  we  will  be  most  Uiier- 
edted  In  hearing  about  his  coiumltmeat  to 
aevelop  ti  '  aatloual  growth  policy"  that 
Would  reveije  .he  Ilo*  •.!  people  to  crowded 
urban  ceuieri.  Such  a  policy,  if  suoc«be.ful. 
vtouid  haiie  j.  profound  eriect  un  the  quality 
>.)f  American  U:e. 

(from    the   Dallas    Morning    News.   Jan.   24. 
la7o) 
The  Road  tu  Rxroau 
The  state  of  the  Union  message  supports 
our  belief  that  the  best  speech  writer  Rich- 
ard Nixon  has  Is  Richard  Nixon.  The  Presi- 
dent's speech  Is  a  splendid  work  of  political 
aterature. 

As  he  noted  at  the  beginning.  It  departed 
from  the  standard  form  of  legislative  shop- 
ping list.  Instead.  It  was  a  set  of  road  maps 
that  showed  the  directions  toward  which  the 
President  h>.'pes  to  lead  the  government  and 
the  country. 

They  are  new  directions — he  calls  the  "708 
■  a  time  of  new  beginnings. " 

Richard  Nlxoii  has  developed  the  road 
maps  1  ver  the  jpan  of  several  years.  As  laid 
out  la  the  speech,  they  are  entirely  logical 
and  consistent  witli  past  statements  and  ac- 
tions The  road  map;  are  at  :;.f  conservative 
and  re.olutlonai  y.  which  may  seem  a  contra- 
aiction  lu  tern„.  out  Is  uot 

Mr.  Nuon  wants  to  be  remembered  for  his 
aidmlnlsiratlon's  reforms.  Some  are  so  dras- 
tic as  to  be  classlhed  as  revolutionary,  for 
they  change  the  emphasis  and  structure  of 
post  government  programs  significantly.  Yet, 
they  are  also  conservative  In  the  sense  that 
they  carry  out  ideas  advanced  by  conserva- 
tives In  recent  years. 

In  this  year  of  iy70,  the  stattis  quo  Is  the 
result  of  more  than  three  decades  of  liberal 
s'jpremacy  iu  Was.'ilng'.on  Many  of  the 
problems  that  we  have  are  the  results  or  the 
side  ellecls  of  these  programs. 

Now  Mr.  Nixon  proposes  to  attack  these 
problems  and  replace  the  programs  that  have 
failed  with  new  programs  built  on  fresh  Ideas. 
Above  ail.  the  idea  that  government  must 
strive  for  growth  fcr  growth's  sake  is  being 
set  aside.  Tlie  Nixon  admluiitratlon  will  make 
a  distinction  between  mere"  and  "better." 
instead  of  treating  them  as  svuonyms,  as  has 
been  dene  in  the  past. 

So   far   as   the   economy    is  concerned,   he 
said,  "the  critical  question  is  not  whether  we 
will  grow,  but  how  we  will  use  that  growth."' 
We  have  had  all  rtrts  of  growth  during  the 
psist  decade,  including  the  greatest  growth  of 
crime,     the     greatest     growth     of     Inflation 
and    the     greatest    growt.h     of    toclai     un- 
rest In  our  hlst-ory.  .And,  of  course,    growth 
f  government. 
"At  heart"  he  said,  '•the  Issue  Is  the  effec- 
tlvene-ss  of  government. '• 

We  have  learned,  the  hard  way.  that  more 
gcvemment  Is  not  always  better  government. 
As  agencle.s  and  programs  and  payrolls  mush- 
roomed, the  effectiveness  of  government 
dwindled.  At  the  same  time,  the  cost  soared — 
and  the  cost  of  government  was  reflected 
In  painful  Increafes  In  the  family  cost  of 
living. 

The  President  put  the  primary  blame  for 
Inflation  on  the  federal  government's  deficit 
sjjending  In  the  '60s:  "Millions  of  Americans 
are  forced  to  go  Into  debt  today  because  the 
federal  government  decided  to  go  Into  debt 
yesterday." 

He  undoubtedly  spoke  for  millions  when  he 

said,  "It  Is  time  to  quit  putting  good  money 

Into  bad  programs.  Otherwise  we  will  end  up 

with  bad  money  as  well  as  bad  progrsums." 

The  message  was  a  ludd,  straight- forward 
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document.  It  pointed  out  what  the  President 
thinks  is  wrong,  what  he  thinks  we  should 
do  to  get  on  the  right  path.  It  gave  an  esti- 
mated time  for  arrival,  1S76,  the  nation's 
200th  birthday. 

And,  finally,  the  Nixon  road  may  to  the 
future  defined  a  goal  first  mentioned  by 
Barry  Goldwater  In  1964,  the  achievement  of 
■  a  new  quality  of  life  In  America."  Even  for 
Americans  who  disagree  with  the  President's 
choice  of  routes.  It  U  hard  to  deny  that  that 
is  where  we  all  want  to  go. 


(Prom   the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Jan.  25, 
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Cle.*rinc   the   Foe:    Nixon    Shows   Statu«« 

AS   A   Tkue   Statesman 

(By  John  P.  Leacacos) 

Washi.ncto.v  -  President  Richard  Nlxon  did 

a  superb  Job  In  his  first  State  of  the  Union 

-speech.  He  began  to  sho'A-  .'tature  as  a  true 

statesman,  viz.,  a  leader  who  combined  the 

art.s  of  politics  to  encompass  the  objectives 

of  a  nation. 

The  Presidents  White  House  Intimates  in 
the  several  davi  preceding  the  address,  which 
h'.vs  been  months  ingestatlon,  dropped  the 
word  that  the  speech  was  one  of  the  great 
.'h.Ulenges  that  Nlxon  fBired  In  his  career, 
and  that  the  President  so  regarded  it  him- 
self And  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  hints 
of  the  ccntenti  of  the  speech  as  given  to  me 
personally  at  least  two  weeks  ago  were  actu- 
ally borne  out  by  the  actu.il  delivery,  which, 
of  eour.'ie  speaks  well  for  the  candor  of  the 
Inf'  rmant*. 

Tills  reporter  by  pure  chance  had  a  further 
enlightening  conta'^t  with  the  creatlon-ln- 
process  of  the  speech  several  days  previously 
when  I  w;\s  sitting  In  the  office  of  Henry  A. 
Kissinger,  the  Presidents  assistant  for  na- 
tional security  afTalrs. 

Kl.'.-ilnger  had  read  various  drafts  of  the 
speech  anJ  he  was  pervislng  the  latest  version 
of  the  moment  He  marked  those  pages  he 
liked  with  a  check  mark,  those  he  did  not 
care  for  partlcul.irly  with  an  x,  and  left  un- 
marked those  he  was  neutrsU  about.  Kissinger 
and  I  then  re.sumed  our  conversation. 

Swme  minutes  later  the  phone  rang  and 
I  w.i.s  asked  to  step  out  of  the  room:  t! 
President  was  on  the  phone.  Naturally 
know  nothing  of  what  was  talked  about,  b 
I  do  know  the  main  topic  at  the  White  Ho 
for  many  days  was  THE  SPEECH  and  I  wou 
guess  that  the  President  was  asking  Kis- 
singer about  points  that  the  latter  had  made. 
The  Impression  I  would  like  to  stress  In 
general  Is  the  President's  sensitivity  to  re- 
.■^pwnslble  comment  and  his  open-mlndedness 
about  revising  his  own  views  In  the  signi- 
ficant nu.incps  th.it  co'.int.  In  that  sense,  the 
sppe':-h  -was  a  total  administration  effort,  but 
above  all.  It  was  a  reflection  of  everybody  to 
the  guidelines  laid  down  by  the  President's 
own  directions  and  instincts. 

In  the  liberal  rhetoric  and  consex-vatlve 
anchors  of  the  Nlson  propofals  could  also  be 
seen  the  fine  Irish  hand  cf  "Pat"  Moynlhan, 
the  lone  Democrat  In  the  highest  echelons 
of  the  presidential  circles.  This  does  not 
mean  that  Democrat  Moynlhan  sold  the  Pres- 
ident ft  bill  of  goodf.  but  that  the  President's 
vision  and  needs  made  use  of  Moynlhan. 

All  this  Is  prefatory  to  a  series  of  points 
the  President  made  which  were  In  the  na- 
ture of  the  fine  print,  but  highly  illuminat- 
ing nevertheless.  Let  us  recall  several  phrases 
between  the  declarative  sentences.  For  In- 
stance; "harnessing  the  vast  enarglss  .  .  . 
new  beginning  and  explorations  .  .  .  unfin- 
ished business  .  .  .  challenge  of  perfecting 
.  .  .  the  world  as  It  Is  (as  basis  for  policies) 
,  .  .  how  to  use  that  growth  . .  .  the  effeottve- 
ness  of  government  .  .  .  reform  of  the  Insti- 
tutions of  VS.  government  .  .  .  re-<llrect 
growth  .  .  .  national  growth  policy  (sa  a 
national  plan)." 
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In  brief,  the  President  in  his  report  to 
the  Congress  exemplified  the  two  aspects  of 
a  President's  function  that  often  are  over- 
looked m  the  purely  partisan  political  analy- 
sis. One  was  the  visions  he  disclosed  In  hlB 
capacity  as  the  leader  of  all  the  people,  ir- 
respective of  party.  The  other — and  the 
phrases  quoted  above  are  directly  pertinent — 
have  to  do  with  managlJig  and  administer- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  American  society  In  the 
most  efficacious  manner  so  that  desired  ob- 
jectives can  be  achieved  in  reality. 

It  U  perhaps  in  this  aspect  of  tidying  up 
the  messes  of  the  past  where  400  urban  pro- 
grams went  off  In  almost  as  many  direc- 
tions; where  billions  were  frittered  away  with 
no  overall  goal  of  coordinating  vast  and  con- 
tradictory approaches;  where  no  concepts 
of  how  to  do  the  job  were  developed,  that 
President  Nlxon  might  leave  his  permanent 
mark,  among  others. 

Problems  have  been  left  to  molder  for  close 
to  100  years.  Programs  have  been  left  in 
abeyance  like  a  pier  In  the  midst  of  nowhere. 
Self-interests  have  never  been  evaluated  and 
arranged.  Priorities  and  systems  have  never 
been  organized. 

As  a  noted  publisher  remarked  the  other 
day,  "If  Nlxon  can  bring  modem  manage- 
ment to  the  art  of  government  as  Alfred 
Sloan  did  for  the  General  Motors,  the  great- 
est exemplar  of  modem  capitalism,  he  will 
build  the  base  and  machinery  with  which 
we  can  truly  create  a  new  nation  for  the 
next  centuries." 

[Prom  the  Nashville  Banner,  Jan.  22,  19701 
State  of  Union  Message  Was  Nixon  at  His 
Best 
A  President  "must  lead,"  said  Richard  M. 
Nlxon  during  the  1968  campaign.  The  Presi- 
dency, he  added.  ••Is  a  place  where  priorities 
are  set  and  goals  established.  A  President 
must  tell  the  people  what  cannot  be  done  Im- 
mediately as  well  as  what  can  be  done." 

He  did  that  yesterday.  It  was  has  first  State 
of  the  Union  address  as  such— having  made 
no  such  inventory  at  the  outset  of  his  term, 
and  electing  to  base  it  on  the  year  in  ofllce 
Just  concluded;  with  the  pattern  of  events 
clarified  by  closer  acquaintance,  and  legisla- 
tive requirements  charted  with  this  precise 
orientation  In  mind  as  a  prime  objective.  In 
terms  of  accounting  he  touched  all  bases. 

Tliat  the  President  knows  the  subject  and 
deals  In  facts  Is  evident  to  any  who  has 
•matched  his  press  conferences — noting  frank 
and  factual  answers  to  pertinent  questions. 
With  equal  frankness  and  informed  Judg- 
ment, processing  pertinent  disclosures  and 
recommendations  on  the  broad  field  of  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policy  distilled  Into  yester- 
day's message,  he  lived  up  to  the  standards 
of  a  Chief  Executive  with  trust  In  the  people 
keeping  faith  with  the  people. 

He  does  not  sr.wr-CKat  bitter  facts  such 
as  policy  fn-.st ration,  btislness  unfinished — 
and  objectives  not  quite  achieved.  Neither 
does  he  seek  to  exat;gerate  missions  accom- 
plished. As  a  Chief  Executive  sensitive  to  the 
necessity  of  team  work,  he  does  not  berate, 
accuse,  and  recriminate.  His  references  to 
congressional  footdragglng,  or  to  legislative 
excesses  In  some  ct-ses.  were  a  reminder  of 
mutual  responslbil'tv  In  ar«?a3  of  national  In- 
terest where  that  Interest  assuredly  out- 
weighs   considerations    of    partisanship. 

The  President  Is  not  on  the  defensive  re- 
specting the  problems  candidly  surveyed — 
the  bulk  of  tliose  problems,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, inherited  with  no  solution  a  year 
ago  In  sight.  He  has  come  to  grips  with  most 
of  them,  as  In  the  case  of  his  administra- 
tion's war  on  crime;  and,  as  another  notable 
case,  the  steps  taken  by  realistic  address  on 
taxes  and  spending,  to  reverse  the  rulnotis 
course  of  government-Induced  Inflation.  He 
spelled  that  out  In  terms  of  red  Ink  In  the 
added  amount  of  $47  bllUon  Incurred  by  pred- 
ecessors In  the  '60s. 
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He  has  not  hesitated  to  confront  realis- 
tically the  problems,  multifold,  of  air  and 
stream  pollution — an  outline,  studiously  de- 
termined, of  what  can  be  done  toward  Im- 
proving the  environment.  It  was  a  recogni- 
tion that  there  Is  no  miracle  in  sight  to  undo 
overnight  the  damages  of  decades;  but  It  also 
stressed  the  essential  of  an  intelligent  start. 
To  finance  adequately  the  war  on  crime, 
and  to  provide  the  facilities  for  cleansing  the 
environment,  he  advocated  enlarged  appro- 
priations. 

The  setting  of  priorities  is  essential,  too — 
to  establish  not  only  the  order  of  importance, 
but  the  order  of  call  on  resources  for  these 
several  programs.  One  other  thing  distin- 
guishes Richard  M.  Nlxon  from  his  Immedi- 
ate predecessors.  Though  he  knows  that  the 
matters  thus  faced  as  responsibilities  do  en- 
tall  expenditures,  he  also  knows  that  Treas- 
ury outpourings  are  not  In  themselves  an 
answer  to  everything.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
is  well  aware  that  the  fiscal  IrresponslbUlty  of 
the  latter  aberration  has  through  the  years 
vastly  compounded  the  nation's  most  devas- 
tating present  threat.  Thus  It  is  that  he  has 
admomshed  again  of  the  urgent  necessity  to 
fight  InfiaUon  by  getting  and  keeping  the 
public  budget  under  control. 

For  that  he  has  suppUed  initiative— and 
leadership;  backed  with  veto  powers  on  ex- 
cessive spending  for  use  If  necessary. 

On  the  cherished  objective  of  world  peace 
he  aUo  stressed  the  mutual  responslblUty : 

"I  would  be  the  last  to  suggest  that  the 
road  to  peace  U  not  difficult  and  dangerous, 
but  I  believe  otir  new  policies  have  con- 
tributed to  the  prospect  that  America  may 
have  the  best  chance  since  World  War  n  to 
enjoy  a  generatton  of  uninterrupted  peace. 
That  chance  will  be  enormously  increased  If 
we  continue  to  have  a  relationship  between 
Congress  and  the  ExecuUve  In  which,  despite 
differences  In  detail,  where  the  security  of 
America  and  the  peace  of  mankind  are  con- 
cerned, we  act  not  as  Republicans  or  Demo- 
crats— ^but  as  Americans." 

In  three  domestic  areas  he  caUed  for  legis- 
lative priorities: 

"We  cannot  delay  longer  In  accomplishing 
a  total  reform  of  our  welfare  system.  'When 
a  system  penalizes  Work,  breaks  up  homes 
and  robs  recipients  of  dignity,  there  Is  no 
altemaUve  to  abolishing  that  system  and 
adopting  In  Its  place  the  program  of  Income 
support.  Job  training  and  work  incentives 
which  I  recommended  to  Congress  last  year. 
"The  time  has  come  to  assess  and  reform 
all  of  our  institutions  of  government  at  the 
federal,  state  and  local  level.  It  Is  time  for  a 
new  federalism.  In  which,  after  190  years  of 
power  flowing  from  the  people  and  local  and 
state  governments  to  Washington,  It  will  be- 
gin to  flow  from  Washington  back  to  the 
States  and  to  the  people. 

"We  must  adopt  reforms  which  will  ex- 
pand the  range  of  opportunities  for  all  Amer- 
icans. We  can  fulfill  the  .American  dream 
only  when  each  person  has  a  fair  chance  to 
fulfill  his  ovim  dreams.  This  means  equal 
voting  rights,  equal  employment  opportunity 
and  new  opportunities  for  expanded  owner- 
ship. In  order  to  be  secure  in  their  human 
rights,  people  need  access  to  property  rights." 
Thus  did  the  Chief  Executive  address  him- 
self to  the  life  and  welfare  of  every  citizen. 
Irrespective  of  race,  creed  or  calor;  pledging 
enUghtcned  efforts  for  national  progress; 
peace  and  prosperity,  not  only  for  the  year 
but  for  the  decade  ahead. 

It  was  a  state  of  the  Union  message  rank- 
ing with  the  greatest  of  state  papers. 

It  was  President  Richard  M.  Nlxon  at  his 
best. 

(Prom  ths  Columbus  Dispatch,  Jan.  25,  19701 

Nation   Is  Urged   ro  Meet   Chalx-ences   or 

Next  Decade 

President  Nixon's  first  State  of  the  Union 

address  was  neither  folksy  recitation  of  ac- 
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compllshments  nor  couched  in  literary  allu- 
sion with  regard  to  the  future.  It  was  not 
a  formula  for  a  year,  but  a  challenge  for  a 
dec£ide. 

Because  there  Is  a  distinct  difference  be- 
tween promise  and  fulfillment,  Mr.  Nlxon'8 
address  ccntiilned  few  specifics.  The  only 
trallblazlng  banner  raised  by  the  President 
was  with  reference  to  the  purification  of  this 
nation's  environment. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Nlxon  did  lay  do-wn  pri- 
orities and  In  doing  so  confesses  for  both 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
federal  government  that  future  efforts  must 
be  greater. 

There  was  no  hesitation  to  mourn  the 
continuing  warfare  In  Vietnam.  Nor  was 
there  apology  for  our  efforts  in  that  area. 
An  honorable  end  to  the  conflict  still  must 
be  found.  In  this  respect,  the  President  de- 
clared Amerlcs's  first  priority  alvrays  must 
be  peace,  not  only  fcr  this  cation  btit  for 
the  world. 

Thereafter,  the  President  said,  we  must 
give  prlorl*v  to  a  concentrated  fight  to  as- 
sure clear  f.lr.  clean  water  and  more  open 
spaces. 

Mr.  Nixon's  priority  list  also  bulfres  with 
the  need  to  curtail  an  Increase  In  the  crime 
ra^e.  write  a  total  reform  of  the  welfare  sys- 
tem, stop  inflation  and  halt  the  climbing  cost 
of  living  and  reverse  the  flow  of  power  from 
Washington  and  give  It  back  to  the  states 
and  to  the  people. 

While  he  said  he  would  propose  the  most 
costly  program  In  the  field  of  pollution 
control  in  the  nation's  history,  he  reported 
the  only  increase  he  would  recommend  in  the 
budget  fcr  fiscal  1971  would  be  for  agen- 
cies responsible  for  law  enforcement. 

Thus  the  President  said  that  the  1970s  for 
.America  will  be  not  only  a  time  for  new 
beginnings  but  a  time  for  developing  bet- 
ter ways  of  managing  wh,it  man's  genius 
already  has  started  hut  left  unfinished. 

Americans  listening  to  this  annual  report 
from  their  Chief  Executive  were  not  en- 
thralled by  his  words  for  there  was  no  stir- 
ring drumbeat,  no  call  to  arms 

But  the  President  did  tell  It  like  It  i=. 
And  he  did  list  the  problems  facing  us  and 
gave  us  a  lineup  of  priorities.  He  told  us  It 
was  time  to  concern  ourselves  with  ourselves 
and  to  convert  those  priorities  into  fulfill- 
ment. 

What  the  State  of  the  Union  message  did  as 
much  as  anything  was  to  reveal  that  Mr. 
Nixon  IS  giving  us  a  presidency  dedicated  to 
restoration  of  order  and  one  aware  that  If 
.\merica  is  to  exert  proper  influence  In  the 
world  It  c.uiuot  do  so  without  being  finan- 
cially solvent  and  having  a  well  ordered 
economy 

[From  the  Buffalo  Evening  News, 

Jan.  23.  1970] 

Nixon    Spotughts    Teottble    Spots 

Presidential  State  of  the  Union  addresses 
in  recent  years  have  tended  to  offer  some- 
thing lor  everybody.  But  this  was  certainly 
not  President  Nixoa's  approach  yesterday  In 
his  first  such  message  to  a  joint  session  of 
Congress.  And  the  leanness  of  his  carefully 
VvTltten  words  add  emphasis  to  those  rela- 
tively lew  areas  he  did  dwell  upon  and  helps 
clarify  in  the  public  mind  what  his  foremost 
priorities  are. 

To  some  degree  the  lack  of  clutter  Is  due  to 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Nixon  reserved  his  detailed 
comments  on  foreign  policy  for  a  later 
speech,  although  he  did  repeat  his  1969 
themes  of  a  lowered  profile  for  Uncle  Sam 
around  the  globe,  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
and  realistic  negotiations  based  on  mutual 
self-interest,  rather  than  confrontations, 
with  Russia  and  Communist  China.  All  these 
Initiatives,  as  we  have  said  before,  promise 
to  promote  the  national  interest. 

But  even  In  devoting  this  speech  largely  to 
domestic  policies,  he  offered  no  "laundry  list" 
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of  programs  PdiUcally.  this  may  leave  hla 
Democratic  opposition,  which  controls  Con- 
gress, plenty  of  room  for  criticism  In  areas 
only  briefly  touched  up>on.  svjch  as  health 
and  education.  But  it  tends  to  pre-empt 
from  that  opposition  rhe  policy  areas  on 
which  he  chose  to  concentrate. 

These  seemed  to  us  ciear.  at  least  in  gen- 
eral  outline,   and   highly   comitiendable. 

The  President  rightly  stressed  the  need  for 
continued  pressures  to  curb  Inflation,  which 
he  said  had  Increased  the  monthly  coet  of 
living  during  the  1960s  for  a  family  of  four 
by  a  startling  $200.  and  he  pledged  a  bal- 
anced budget  to  support  that  principle  of 
governmental  spending  restraint.  He  urged 
Congress  to  totally  refonr  the  bankrupt  wel- 
fare system  along  the  lines  he  suggested  last 
August,  and  pressed  for  passage  of  his  antl- 
crlme  package 

Throughout  his  calls  for  reform  of  local, 
state  and  federal  Institutions  ran  the  theme 
of  decentralized  government,  of  reversing 
the  flow  of  long-ccncentmtcd  power  "back 
from  Washington  to  the  states  and  to  the 
public  ■' 

But  the  President  reserved  his  boldest 
rhetoric,  his  urgency,  for  what  he  clearly 
believes  a  top  priority  goal  of  the  1970s — an 
Improvement  In  the  "quality  of  life."  a 
cleansing    of    the    environment. 

He  asks  fcr  stiffened  standards  and  en- 
forcement concerning  auto-caused  air  pol- 
lution He  promised  "Innovative  flnanclng 
methods"  for  buying  open  space  and  park 
lands  He  would  spend  (10  billion  to  build 
local  waste-treatment  plants  to  clean  tip  the 
nation's  waters  wherever  needed  In  the  next 
five  years  And  he  seemed  to  hand  to  In- 
dustry a  greater  responsibility  for  purifying 
the  environment,  as  in  his  assertion  that  the 
"price  of  goods  should  be  made  to  Include 
the  costs  of  producing  and  disposing  of  them 
without  damage  to  the  environment." 

Many  details  cf  his  "comprehensive  and 
costly"  envlronment*l  programs  remain  to 
be  spelled  out.  so  definitive  Judgments  are 
Impossible  Moreover.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  he  could  emphtksize  environmen- 
tal problems  and  cures  without  mentioning 
the  crucial  role  played  by  rising  population 
and.  therefore,  birth-control  programs 
Nevertheless,  the  thrust  of  his  message  is 
sound  Neglect  of  the  contamination  of  our 
air  and  water,  and  the  slighting  of  broad  so- 
cial responsibilities  by  the  polluters,  alone 
dictate  intensified  urgency  for  effective  rem- 
edies now 

Indeed,  many  of  the  problem  areas  high- 
lighted by  President  Nixon — welfare,  pollu- 
tion, crime.  Inflation — aren  t  new  They're 
enduring  but  neglected  trouble  spots.  Ho[>e- 
fully.  his  focus  on  them  in  a  State  of  the 
Union  mps?a^e  will  encourage  the  action  by 
Congress  without  which  they  will  continue  to 
blotch   the  quality   of   American    life 


NIXON  BUDGET  WILL  SET 
PRIORITIES 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MiZE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOrSE  OP  REPnE.-ENT.\TIV'ES 

Monday.  February  2,  1970 

Mr  MIZE  Mr  Speaker,  although  the 
Congress  Ju^t  received  the  fiscal  1971 
budget  today,  the  Topelca.  Kan.s  .  S'anday 
Capital-Journal  on  January-  25  made 
some  perceptive  ob.serv'ations  about  the 
budget  which  are  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  all  of  us  as  we  review  these  re- 
quests and  the  pnorities  they  establish. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  place  in  ihe  Record  this  excel- 
lent editorial  comment.  "Nixon  Budget 
Will  Set  Priorities."  The  editorial 
follows : 

[From  the  Topeka  Sunday  Capital-Journal. 

Jaii.    25.    1970i 

Nlxo.n   Bt'Dorr  Wu.l  Srr  PRioarrixs 

Under  any  accounting  system.  $200  billion 
Is  a  tremendous  amount  of  money,  especially 
when  All  of  it  has  to  c^:ne.  one  way  or  an- 
other,  trom   the  taxpayers. 

So  when  President  Nixon  delivers  his 
budget  message  to  Congress  on  or  about  Jan. 
30.  It  may  sound  preposterous  for  hlni  to  call 
It  a  tight  budget,  for  actually  it  will  set  a 
record 

in  the  President's  behalf,  however.  It  may 
be  explained  that  the  "unified  budget" 
method  of  accounting  In  use  for  the  last 
three  years  distorts  the  .imount  of  money 
available  for  discretionary  federal  spending. 

Billions  Included  In  the  unified  budget,  for 
example,  represent  anticipated  spending 
from  trust  funds,  like  those  which  finance 
the  Social  Security  and  Interst.ite  highway 
pro.fr  ams. 

T.iese  transactions  did  not  appear  In  the 
s-a-iailod  administrative  oud^-et-  tne  budget 
concept  which  for  yeurs  waj  best  known  to 
the  taxpaylng  public. 

Perhaps  the  new  accounting  method  does 
m.\ke  the  budget  more  meaningful  as  a  guide 
to  overall  economic  impact  of  lederal  spend- 
ing but  It  h.is  .Ti.ide  comparisons  with  prior 
budgets  more  difficult  That  usually  is  a  re- 
lief to  presidents  forced  to  spend  more  money 
every  year  than  did   their  predecessors 

It  must  always  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  money  does  >nie  frjm  the  tax- 
payers 

President  Johnson  found  it  to  his  advan- 
ta.;e  in  January  1967  to  present  .i  fiscal  1968 
budget  whlcli  stre.'>^ed  a  National  Income 
.Accounts  mct.-jd  He  Aits  roundly  scolded  on 
Cipltol  H-ll,  in  the  press  and  by  many  tax- 
payers for  "budgetary  sleight  of  hand  " 

LBJ  described  t:ie  NI\  ojdget  its  one  giving 
the  truest  accriunt  of  the  actual  state  of  fed- 
eril  finances,  but  his  critics  thought  he  was 
trying  -.o  bury  the  surge  of  spending  on  Vlet- 
n.im  and  on  social  we'fare  prop'arr.s 

Now  President  .Sl.x  n  tlnds  hUr.self  locked 
Into  a  still  ncAPr  unified  summary  budget 
statemeiit  that  :n  .ke  him  louk  like  a  big 
ipencler     even  b  gger  '"an  J >hn.^on 

No  matter  how  i-  .s  reported.  In  terms  of 
appropriated  monies.  :ne  squeeze  Is  real  Even 
m  advan-e  of  his  me^sAge  major  spending 
cutbacks  for  fi.<;cal  1971  have  been  disclosed 
by  both  the  Defense  Dept  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Spice  -^dmlnisu•atl on.  Paln- 
f^il  slashes  In  mfdlril  nnd  other  sciences  re- 
search pr^)g^an^s  .ire  forecast. 

H'ow  tne  Nixon  administration  chooser  to 
save  money,  by  reducing  upending  or  holding 
the  line,  will  reveal  where  Its  Interests  He. 
even  aa  much  as  his  State  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage did.  Fedcril  budget  making  is  i  process 
of  sorting  out  national  priorities  The  com- 
plex exercise  forces  the  White  House  to  make 
hard  choices  Involving  competing  cons'ltuen- 
cles  and  political  pressures  It  Is  also  true 
that  Congress  can— and  frequently  does-  -  ap- 
propriate funds  above  the  budget  amounts. 

In  a  sense,  this  Is  Nixon's  first  budget  as 
president  Like  all  Incoming  presidents  .n  re- 
rent  times.  Nixon  had  to  live  his  first  year 
in  ufflce  with  an  inherited  bwle":  President 
Johnson  had  presented  a  final  budget  'o  Con- 
gress on  Jan  15.  1969.  Just  five  d,iy.s  before 
leaving  office 

His  lias  3  billion  budget  covered  the  1970 
•'.seal  vear  —  the  one  that  will  be  wl'h  us  until 
next  June  30  Nixon  sent  Congresi  proposed 
amendmentJ!  on  .^prll  15.  1969.  cutting  14  bil- 
lion   from   Johnson's    budget     But    Congress 
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went  its  own  way  to  some  extent,  and  some  of 
the  savings  disappeared. 

Other  prealdenus  have  seen  fit  as  a  matter 
of  political  ezpedlAncy  to  submit  budgets  that 
overstate  expected  revenues  and,  or  under- 
estimate sp>endtng  plans 

But  a  credible — and  balanced — budget  Is 
seen  as  u.n  absolute  necessity  this  year  to 
shoiw  the  American  public  that  the  govern- 
ment  is  getUng  tough  on  Inflation. 


BLACK  PANTHERS  AND 
WHITE   LIBERALS 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  2.  1970 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr  Speaker,  the  atrocities 
perpetrated  by  the  Nazis  in  the  1930's 
shocked  the  world  and  have  continued 
to  be  cited  as  the  most  horrible  exam- 
ple of  what  can  happen  when  power- 
mad  men  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  lesson,  and  the 
price  in  human  sufTering  it  caused,  we 
see  men  today,  in  the  name  of  civil  rights 
and  correction  of  evil,  following  the 
exact  same  steps  toward  abrogation  of 
all  rights  and  creation  of  complete  evU. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  see  the  same  "lib- 
eral" Communist-sympathizing  names 
prominently  allied  with  the  Black 
Panther  movement,  itself  a  Communist 
organization,  using  Nazi  tactics.  Both 
are  antitreedom  movements  and  attract 
those  who  want  freedom — only  for  them- 
selves 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  everyone  should 

read  the  following  article  by  Allan   C. 

BrowTifeld.  which  appeared  in  the  Jtm- 

urary  29,  1970.  edition  of  Roll  Calli 

Black  Panthers  and  Wnrrz  LibekaIiS 

( By  Allan  C.  Brownfeld ) 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  Presi- 
dent Nixon  called  f i  r  a  new  war  on  crime. 
This  call  was  well  fcunded  The  city  of  Wash- 
ington. DC  has  for  all  Inten's  and  pur- 
poses, become  a  city  of  fear.  For  the  first 
time  In  It.^  history,  policemen  were  stationed 
In  all  46  of  Washington's  junior  and  senior 
hleh  schools  and  this  past  week  Mayor  Walter 
Washington  said  that  they  would  be  there 
Indi^flnltely 

If  white  citixens  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia are  concerned  about  crime,  this  Is  equally 
true  of  black  citizens,  perhaps  even  more 
true  James  G  Bank.s.  the  city  housln.;  chief. 
finds  in  the  NejTo  movement  to  the  suburbs 
"the  end  of  amtjlvalence  in  the  black  com- 
munity about  crime  which  has  not  only 
made  ^hem  hostile  to  the  police  but  has  ren- 
dered them  mctlonless  and  passive  In  the 
Sght  against  crime  " 

Police  Chief  Jerry  V  Wilson  also  spoke 
of  strong,  new  and  enc  uraglng  detnands 
from  Negroes  here  for  police  protection  with 
the  Implication  of  black  citizen  action 
against  crime  Crime  analysts  say  the  fear 
of  crime  uppears  now  to  be  growing  geo- 
metrically among  both  blacks  and  whites 
at  perhafos  twice  or  three  tlme.s  the  rate  of 
reported  offenses  This  phenomenon  Is  so 
marked  that  the  District  office  of  Crime 
Analysis  plans  to  conduct  under  a  Justice 
Department  Grant,  a  special  survey  of  fear. 

It  Is  In  the  light  of  this  serious  deteriora- 
tion of  our  national  life  and  the  growth  of 
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crime  and  violence  that  it  Is  efipeclally  dis- 
tressing to  see  the  stipioort  which  the  violent 
and  dangerous  Black  Panther  organization 
has  been  receiving  from  a  boat  ol  self-pro- 
claimed "white  liberals" — among  them  are 
numbered  Individuals  such  as  Leonard  Bern- 
stein. Otto  Premlnger,  Peter  Duchln,  and 
Mrs.  August  Hccksher.  the  wife  of  one  of 
Mayor  Lindsay's  leading  appointees. 

Ninety  people  attended  a  meeting  held  In 
the  apartment  of  orchestra  conductor 
Leonard  Bernstein  In  New  York  City  to  hear 
Donald  Cox.  the  field  marshal  of  the  Black 
Panther  Party.  Ccx  told  the  group  that  If 
full  employment  is  not  available,  "then  we 
must  take  the  means  of  production  and  put 
them  In  the  hands  of  the  people."  Cox  called 
America  "the  most  oppressive  country  In  the 
world."  The  result:  checks  totaling  $3,000 
were  presented  to  the  Panthers,  including  a 
$1,000  check  from  film  producer  Otto  Prem- 
lnger. 

The  Panthers  are  clearly  a  violence-prone, 
revolutionary,  Marxist  organization.  Founded 
In  1966.  Its  platform  states  that  "We  want  an 
end  to  the  robbery  by  the  capitalist  of  our 
black  community  .  .  .  education  for  our  peo- 
ple that  exposes  the  true  nature  of  this 
decadent  American  society  ...  an  Immediate 
end  to  the  police  brutality  and  murder  of 
black  people  ...  a  United  Nations-supervised 
plebiscite  to  be  held  throughout  the  black 
colony  In  which  only  black  colonial  subjects 
will  be  allowed  to  participate  .  .  ."  Required 
reading  for  Panthers  are  the  works  of  Marx 
and  Engels.  Lenin.  Mao,  and  Che  Guevara. 

The  Panthers'  abstract  principles  translate 
Into  such  calls  to  action  as  "Dynamite!  Black 
Power!  Use  the  gun!  Kill  the  pig  everj-- 
where!"  and  "In  order  to  stop  the  slaughter 
of  the  people  we  mu.'^t  accelerate  the 
slaughter  of  the  pigs."  Children  who  receive 
free  breakfasts  from  the  Panthers  are  taught 
to  chant  "Kill  the  pigs!  Kill  the  pigs.'"  In 
Illinois  all  Panthers  had  to  attend  three  "po- 
litical orientation  classes"  weekly,  seil  his 
quota  of  party  newspapers,  and  own  and 
know  how  to  use  at  least  two  guns.  David 
HllUard.  the  Party's  Chief  of  Staff,  Is  under 
arrest  for  threatening  the  life  of  President 
Nixon.    What    he    said    was:    "We    will    kill 

Richard  Nixon.  We  will  kill  any  m r 

that  stands  In  the  way  of  our  freedom. 

The  ostensible  reason  for  the  Interest  of 
"white  liberals"  In  the  violent  and  Marxist 
Panthers  Is  the  police  raid  In  Chicago  In 
which  two  Panthers  were  killed.  Despite  the 
fact  that  a  special  coroner's  Jury  ruled  that 
the  deaths  of  two  Block  Panthers  were  "Jus- 
tifiable." the  moral  conscience  of  the  liberal 
Establishment  has  somehow  been  stirred. 
The  day  after  the  meeting  at  Leonard  Bern- 
stein's "apartment,  "The  New  York  Times" 
criticized  those  who  had  participated  in  this 
masochistic  session  of  Hate  for  America: 
"Emergence  of  the  Black  Panthers  as  the  ro- 
manticized darlings  of  the  politico-cultural 
Jet  set  Is  an  affront  to  the  majority  of  black 
Americans.  This  so-called  party,  with  Its  con- 
fusion of  Mao-MarxUt  Ideology  and  Fascist 
para-mlUtarlsm.  Is  fully  entitled  to  protec- 
tion of  Its  members'  constitutional  rights  .  .  . 
the  group  therapy  plus  fund-raising  soiree  at 
the  home  of  Leonard  Bernstein  . . .  represents 
the  sort  of  elegant  slumming  that  degrades 
patrons  and  patronized  alike." 

The  Times  noted  that  "It  might  be  dis- 
missed as  gullt-rellevlng  fun  spiked  with  so- 
cial consciousness,  except  for  Its  Impact  on 
those  blacks  and  whites  seriously  working  for 
complete  equality  and  social  Justice  .  .  .  Re- 
sponsible black  leadership  Is  not  likely  to 
cheer  as  the  Beautiful  People  create  a  new 
myth  that  Black  Panther  Is  beautiful." 

The  Panthers  do  not  deny  their  violence, 
but  proclaim  It.  The  current  edition  of  The 
Black  Panther  proclaims  that  "last  year 
(1967)   167  pigs  were  thinned  out  by  libera- 
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tlon  fighters  and  this  year  looks  as  though  It 
will  surpass  last  year."  This,  most  observers 
believe.  Is  far  In  excess  of  the  real  figures. 
The  real  figures  are  bad  enough:  In  11  cities, 
5  dead  and  42  wounded  In  26  months.  Includ- 
ing 4  dead  and  23  wounded  In  the  last  six 
months. 

Despite  all  of  this,  the  "white  liberals"  are 
proceeding  with  their  plans  to  lionize  the 
Panthers.  Nearly  a  dozen  more  parties  for 
the  Panthers  are  being  held  or  planned. 
They  range  from  5  to  7  PM  cocktail  parties 
to  buffet  suppers  with  speakers.  Invitations 
are  now  out  for  an  East  Side  meeting  In  New 
York  that  vtIU  involve  more  than  100  people. 
Show  business  people  as  well  as  Panthers 
have  agreed  to  participate  in  a  large  benefit 
In  New  Rochelle. 

Panther  leader  HUUard  recently  declared 
that  "'We  advocate  the  very  direct  overthrow 
of  the  government  by  way  of  force  and  vio- 
lence, by  picking  up  guns  and  moving 
against  It  because  we  recognize  It  as  being 
oppressive  and  ...  we  know  that  the  only 
solution  to  It  is  armed  struggle." 

No  society  can  remain  secure  If  those  who 
advocate  violence  are  permitted  to  take  up 
arms  against  It.  And  no  efforts  to  take  crime 
and  violence  off  of  our  streets  can  succeed, 
no  matter  how  much  federal  money  is  com- 
mitted to  it.  If  leading  citizens  and  govern- 
ment agencies  such  as  GEO  continue  to  sup- 
port those  who  seek  to  tear  our  society  apart. 
If  Mr.  Nixon  is  serious  about  fighting  crime 
and  violence,  he  would  make  certain  that 
not  one  cent  of  federal  money  Is  used  to 
finance  those  who  advocate  It. 

We  might  reminisce  about  the  Intellec- 
tuals of  other  societies,  such  as  Nazi  Ger- 
many, who  opposed  freedom  In  order  to 
create  their  own  kind  of  utopla.  The  German 
opponent  of  tyranny  of  all  fomas,  Wllhelm 
Ropke,  wrote  that:  "'What  gives  the  antl- 
capltallsm  of  our  Intellectuals  Its  distinctive 
flavor  ...  Is  the  wholesale  rejection  of 
those  values  and  Ideals  that  we  subsume 
under  the,  admittedly,  somewhat  discredited 
expression  of  liberalism.  .  .  .  They  are  rac- 
ing full  steam  ahead  toward  the  termite 
state."  Those  who  seek  to  preserve  our  free- 
dom and  the  rule  of  law  must  oppose  those 
who  present  the  fallacious  defense  of  totali- 
tarian and  violent  groups  such  as  the  Pan- 
ther. Would  we  rather  be  free  and  safe,  or 
"In  vogue?"  It  seems  clear  that  Mr.  Bern- 
stein, Mr.  Premlnger  and  Mr.  Duchln  prefer 
to  be  In  vogue.  But  what  of  the  rest  of  us? 


LIFE  BEGINS  AT  45— UNIVERSITY 
OP  TEXAS  INSTITUTES  A  PRO- 
GRAM TO  BRING  THE  MATURE 
WOMAN  BACK  FOR  TRAINING 
AND  BUSINESS  WANTS  TO  HIRE 
THEM 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\TES 

Monday,  February  2,  1970 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ladies 
are  on  the  move  and  the  University  of 
Texas  is  providing  the  impetus.  An  ener- 
getic program  is  underway  to  bring  back 
the  over-40  set  to  the  university  in  an 
effort  to  regain  some  of  our  lost  woman- 
power. 

The  November  issue  of  Alcalde  ex- 
plains the  program  in  detail,  along  with 
some  illuminating  statistics  about  how 
the  ladies  with  a  little  gray  in  their  hair 
are  doing.  At  this  point.  I  would  ask  to 
reprint  the  article  written  by  Mrs.  Doro- 
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thy  Blodgett,  one  of  our  State's  out- 
standing writers  i 

Business  Wants  To  Hax  Older  Women  and 
Wants  the  UNnnERsrrr  To  Train  Thxm 

(By  Dorothy  Blodgett) 
"Well,  cut  my  hair  and  lower  my  hem; 
here  comes   mother  and  grandmother  back 
to  school — and  back  to  work!" 

It's  no  Joke!  Ck>llege  students  are  looking 
around  the  classroom  and  seeing  more  and 
more  of  the  allegedly  out  group,  the  over 
30's;  and  farther  out,  the  over  40's,  clus- 
tered about  them,  pens  In  hand. 

Although  the  smoke  of  the  protestors  has 
hidden  the  steady  advance  of  this  group 
from  public  attention,  college  and  univer- 
sity administrators  are  aware  of  their  pres- 
ence. They  cannot  Ignore  statistics — pointed 
out  to  them  by  businessmen  supporters — 
showing  the  number  of  women  55  to  64  years 
of  age  In  the  nation's  work  force  has  quad- 
rupled since  1940.  "We  need  women  workers, 
and  we  want  you  to  train  them,"  Is  the 
message  to  the  academic  community  from 
the  business  world. 

Snickering  references  to  the  "girls  In 
tennis  shoes"  and  "the  rusty  ladles'"  from 
administrators  and  faculty  members  In  years 
past  have  turned  Into  planning  sessions  for 
continuing  education  programs  around  the 
country.  And  The  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin  has  this  year  begun  an  experimental 
program  to  determine  how  extensive  Is  the 
need  for  such  a  program. 

Continuing  education  is  a  broad  term 
which  means  different  things  In  academic 
circles.  It  may  Include  both  men  and  wom- 
en and  extend  beyond  courses  offered  with- 
in regular  class  periods  to  evening  cotirses 
and  extension  courses  Instructed  by  travel- 
ing teachers.  It  may  Include  special  coun- 
selling to  help  the  older  than  average  col- 
lege returnee  find  the  job  for  which  he  or 
she  Is  best  suited.  And.  If  the  returnee 
Is  a  woman  who  has  not  worked  In  20 
years,  counseling  helps  her  find  the  self- 
confidence  she  needs  to  return  to  the  aca- 
demic and  professional  world. 

Because  women  have  been  responsible 
since  194.  for  the  major  share  of  growth  In 
the  nation's  labor  force,  many  continuing 
education  programs  have  been  planned  pri- 
marily for  this  more  mature  coed. 

Some  of  the  programs  Include  such  fea- 
tures as:  limited  course  loads  In  degree  or 
nondegree  programs,  flexible  scheduling  of 
classes  at  convenient  hours,  provision  for 
transfer  of  credits,  educational  and  employ- 
ment counseling,  financial  assistance,  child 
care  services,  and  job  placement  or  referral 
services. 

The  Texas  program  has  not  advanced  far 
beyond  the  planning  stage.  It  was  formerly 
announced  last  spring  with  a  colloquium 
for  some  200  women  from  the  business  and 
ao.<>demic  community.  Many  had  recently 
completed  degrees  after  years  of  homemak- 
ing.  Some  were  working  on  degrees  to  help 
improve  their  Job  proficiency  and  others 
were  completing  work  to  qualify  for  a  Job. 
Dr.  Alice  Whatley,  who  heads  the  teacher 
education  division  In  the  Department  of 
Home  Economics,  was  introduced  at  the 
colloquium  as  director  of  the  proposed  pro- 
gram. She  i^eturned  to  school  for  refresher 
courses  a  number  of  years  ago,  stayed  for 
a  Ph.D.  degree  and  acquired  an  unq^lench- 
able  missionary  spirit  about  women  return- 
ing to  school.  The  program  Is  headquartered 
m  Speech  Building  109  In  the  OfBce  of  the 
Dean  of  Students,  Its  "new"  aspect  Is  the 
exploration  of  the  unmet  needs  of  the 
older  scholar.  Other  special  services  have 
long  been  offered  by  The  University  to  the 
older  returning  man  and  to  women  In  such 
specialized  areas  as  teacher  training. 

Dr.  Whatley  describes  the  new  program  as 
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a  "umverslty-wide  servica  of  general  educa- 
Ucxnai  couu^eUng  for  returtung  women  siu- 
deaw  who  are  older  tUau  Uie  avorage  ua- 
dergradu.iie  '  Its  objecUve*  as  Usted  by  lU 
executive  ci-!tiuintt.ee  of  faculty  ajid  staa 
members  are: 

To  serve  as  a  U.t:s.jn  between  faculty 
advisors  and  relurnmfl;  women  students,  both 
undersxaduftte  ajid  srraduate 

To  focus  the  academic  p»v^rn  of  women 
whose  form-U  education  »-a«  Interrupted. 

To  provide  peri.onalized  guidance  la  re- 
Tlewing  e&r'.jer  education,  re-evuluatlon  of 
abiUties.  ^oal3.  emphasu    and  pace. 

To  fcisist  m  the  identlflcaUon  of  current 
course  oflerinjts.  exiatiCft  degree  pro«rams. 
and  student  services  offered  throughout  The 
University  that  are  of  interest  to  women 

To  increase  knowledge  and  information 
related  to  this  selected  group  of  w.  men. 

To  clarifv  Cmverslty  procedures  and  reg- 
ulaUona.  re.ieving  other  campus  offices  of 
time  consuming  conferences. 

To  promote  effective  utUizatlcn  of  Uni- 
versity facilities,  and  faculty.  ^taJS.  and  stu- 
dent time. 

Dr.  Whatley  sees  the  program  aa  one  de- 
signed to  enc->uri«e  women  to  de\elf>p  Uielr 
potential  and  enl-.ance  their  contribution  to 
society  flanning  for  this  venture  was  funded 
by  a  Hogg  FoundaUon  for  Meatal  Health 
grant.  imLlemented  by  UT  funds  I's  luture 
flnaucmg  .ind  iCope  w.a  aepend  0:1  the  need 
manifested  to  the  staff  of  the  office  of  contin- 
uing eaucitlon  for  women.  A  survey  hits  al- 
ready shown  that  there  were  1.300  wmen 
over'25  yetirs  jf  age  attending  c'.aiies  on  'he 
Austm  campus  in  1968  An  orientation  coUee 
this  fall  in. ited  questions  and  offered  help 
to  retu--ning  wome.i 

F-.nds  fr  large  -.irocrrams  h.ive  been  Justi- 
fied easUv  bv  educational  in.'^tltutJonf  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  This  poir.t:.  to  the 
increase  of  women  in  the  work  fori.e  from 
oue-iourth  to  mire  tlian  one-third  ar:u  t^' 
the  fact  mere  find  mare  Jobs  require  more 
educ.itlon  There  ore  mjre  than  ^9  n.UUoii 
women  wortt.ng  today,  aiid  the  number  U 
expected  to  keep  rising 

Although  the  young  working  girl  In  the 
mini  slOrt  is  more  often  the  subject  of  the 
newiman'i  camera,  the  woman  who  is  most 
likely  to  be  a  wage  earner  toc'.iy  Is  45  to  54 
years  of  age  This  age  jroup  hao  tripled  in 
number  5lr.ce  194C  the  35  '^  44  age  group  hue 
more  than  doubed  the  55  to  64  age  group 
has  quadr    pled 

These  f.rares.  cited  by  the  V  S  Depart- 
ment of  Liibor,  have  been  a  source  of  en- 
couragement and  Insplrxticn  to  women  who 
tho'ight  thy  were  "to  old"  to  go  back  to 
work. 

Busmeis  Is  sending  -JUt  repress ntatv.es  to 
conduct  scr.'-.mars  or  participate  in  seminars 
origin -ted  bv  others  to  ?lve  the  word. 
VComeri.  business  needs  you'  That  phrase  L» 
the  title  of  a  boi^k  published  by  S.ib.v.lno  A 
Russo  Jr  .  founder  of  American  Girl  Ser  Ic- 
which  supplies  employees  to  business  A.-i- 
other  Job  -ervice  exectitr.e.  Elmer  L.  Winter 
pre?dent  of  Manpower.  Inc  .  has  written. 
Wcmc'i  ct  VCoTk.  Every  Woman's  Guide  to 
SziCCfS?ful  Emvloyrr.ent.  Winter  says  he  U 
look'.h?  for  lOO.OW  women  who  w-nt  jobs 
an:l  he  erpe^'-s  40  ::>  50  per  cent  of  th?  r.a- 
tli^n's  mjrrled  women  to  be  working  in  a  few 
years  Currertlv  at«out  .50  per  cent  of  .^^erl- 
ca?  m.xrrlfd  wt  men  are  emp'oyed. 

Growth  rf  new  Industries  and  expanded 
opportunities  in  established  industries  have 
opened  doors  for  women.  Broadened  educa- 
tional opportunities  have  Improved  their 
work  potential.  Governmental  programs 
such  as  the  President's  Contmlsslon  on  the 
Status  of  Women,  as  well  as  laws  such  as  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1994  prohibiting  discrim- 
ination in  employment  and  the  Equal  Pay 
Act  of  1963  promising  better  wage  protection, 
have  made  work  m.ore  attractive. 


And  there  are  deeper  reasons  a«lde  from 
economic  influences  brewing  with  the  cul- 
tural changes  of  the  years. 

First  of  all.  women  are  outliving  men.  A 
baby  girl  bom  in  1900  could  expect  to  live  to 
48  years  of  age.  Today  she  can  expect  to 
live,  on  the  average,  to  the  age  of  nearly  74 
years  of  nge  The  factors  that  give  her  a 
greater  life  expectancy  decrease  the  Incidence 
of  disease  and  give  her  greater  vitality  for 
enjoyment  of  those  added  years. 

-Secondly,  women  are  marrying  young— half 
of  them  bv  HO.  and  more  at  18  than  any  other 
age  They  be ^r  their  children  younger  and  by 
the  time  a  majority  of  women  reach  their 
mld-thlrtles.  their  children  are  in  school. 
They  stl!l  have  another  30  to  35  yeare  of 
active  life  ahead 

Indlvldi'iil  reasons  for  seeking  work  vary. 
but  m"*!  women  need  the  money— to  support 
a  family  deprived  of  a  nusband  or  to  add 
extra  Income  There  are  250.000  women  In 
Texas  alone  who  head  households.  But  money 
is  n'-^t  the  orly  re.-ison  women  work  The 
more  educa.ion  a  woman  acquires,  the  more 
likely  she  Is  to  work,  whether  she  needs  the 
monev  or  net  She  w.mis  to  u<>e  her  skills  and 
talents  to  reap  'the  psychic  rewards  that 
come  from  achievement  and  recognition  and 
service  to  society."  says  the  women's  bureau 
of  the  U.S  Department  of  Labor. 

Voices  In  the  V£  and  abroad  are  echoing 
new  attitudes  by  society  toward  the  woman 
who  works.  Sl^.e  Is  criticized  less  and  It  Is 
even  acceptable  for  her  to  bluntly  rcfu-e  to 
ac-ept  the  old  cliches  that  a  successful  mar- 
ri-^e  fulfills  a  woman  and  homemaklng  is 
a  fuUtlme  Job;  th.it  woman's  strength  U 
intuition,  not  Intellect,  th.it  It's  not  feminine 
to  be  intelligent;  that  women  can't  get  along 
(professl.-uallyt   with  other  women. 

Dr  Juanlta  M  Kreps  of  Duke  Unl-.ersUy, 
expert  on  the  subject  of  contemporary  wom- 
en who  work  or  want  to  go  to  work,  ha.";  re- 
peatedly blasted  these  tlmewurn  themes  and 
helped  the  woman  who  warts  to  go  b.ick  to 
work  llcU  her  pullt  leelir.gs 

'Un-ll  we  l.iy  those  ghosts  to  rest."  she 
says  women  will  continue  to  minimize  the 
long-run  import  mce  of  Intelectual  develop- 
ment, and  "Win  conunue  actually  to  avoid 
preparation  fjr  a  lifetime  of  !e;\rnlng  " 

And  as  for  the  old  "saw"  that  c^irecr 
women  are  neur-^-'.c  and  r  in't  get  alon.'  with 
other  women,  she  sugges's  the  unhappy 
woman  in  -he  professional  world  Is  unhappy 
at  home  Ijo  'The  imp  rtant  p.  In",'  Dr 
Ki-eps  .irtds.  "is  that  a  woman  with  a  keen 
'ntelect.  pl'as  the  willlngnes5  to  work  at  a 
Job  outside  the  home.  L?  likely  to  find  life 
interesting,  and  an  in.erest  in  her  work  the 
beet  Insurance  against  neuroses" 

"Working  ■  doCin't  have  to  mean  In  an 
office  Commualtv  service  projects  stand 
w.vtlng  for  women,  .ind  If  these  activities 
satisfy  her  and  utilL'-e  her  t.ilents.  they  .\re 
right  for  her  says  Dr  Kreps.  S!ie  suggests, 
however,  the  fact  half  of  the  women  will  be 
in  the  labor  force  bv  the  time  they  are  45 
years  old.  Indicates  Jobs  are  increasingly  the 
outlet  for  qualified  women. 

Where  are  wjir.Ln  needed?  The  most  glar- 
ing shortages  are  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers,  ioilowcd  by  social  work 
posts  includlns-  public  and  volunteer  agen- 
cies in  -services  to  famll.es,  cb.ldrc.-i  and  the 

*****  w  _* 

In  the  he.ilth  profession,  there  1?  a  short- 
ace  of  professional  nurses,  pr.ctlcil  nu.-ses. 
health  aides,  attendants,  medlc.l  technicians, 
and  medical  secretaries. 

Within  the  m  .nufactunng  and  commer- 
cial areas,  projections  of  manpower  needs 
show  that  computer  programmers,  sec.-etarlal 
and  technlc.il  personnel  for  bants.  Insurance 
companies,  etc  .  will  be  In  great  demand. 

Of  special  Interest  to  the  .academic  com- 
munity   and    a    r<'ason    for   the    University* 


expert ment.U  program  Is  the  fact  that  prac- 
tically all  the  new  Jobs  are  white-collar,  re- 
quire a  college  education,  and  or  some  soe- 
clal  training 

Mrs.  Walt  RosTow.  the  woman  who  broke 
the  male  ranks  as  the  first  woman  professor 
at  M.'wsachusetts  In.-ntute  of  Technology, 
and  who  IB  now  a  UT  professor.  keynot«d 
the  spring  colloquium  on  contlniilng  edu- 
cation and  stimmarlzed  the  situation  In  this 
way:  There  is  no  longer  a  reason  to  argue 
about  whether  women  should  work.  "They 
do  ...  so  let's  simply  tolk  about  the  quality 
of  the  output" 

CT  Exes  have  expressed  their  approval  of 
•he  program  for  continuing  education  for 
women  by  esUbUshln?  a  schol.irshlp  In  the 
name  of  the  well-known  socloloels:.  v.-rlter, 
counselor  .\nd  authority  on  mcnt.il  health 
aspects  of  family  and  community  relations, 
Dr  B"rr.!ce  Mllburn  Moore,  of  the  Hogg 
Pound  itlon  staff  With  two  degrees  from 
Texas  and  a  doctorate  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  Dr  Moore's  Ufo  experience 
seems  to  prove  the  point  of  the  program. 
The  certificate  presented  to  Dr.  Moore  Is  re- 
prtxluced  left. 

The  future  of  the  program  will  depend 
on  the  response  of  others  to  It.  The  .Ider 
woman  Is  going  b:»ck  to  wfrk  and  back  to 
college  What  18  the  University  of  Texas  go- 
ing to  do  about  her  special  needs?  That  Is  a 
quesMcn  to  b«  answered  more  f'olly  in  the 
future. 


YOUNG  WORLD  DEVELOPMENT- 
YOUTH  APJid  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
FREEDOM  FROM  HUNGER  FOUN- 
DATION 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

ny    rt  oplD.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 
Wednesday.  January  28,  1970 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the-^e  days 
we  hear  a  lot  about  student  rebellion, 
"tuning  out."  rejection  of  the  "establish- 
ment" and  more.  We  do  not  often  hear 
about  the  constructive  side  of  our  young 
people. 

This  year.  In  33  States  including  my 
own  State  of  Florida,  yi-iUnR  teenagers 
will  be  staging  a  '  Walk  (or  Develop- 
ment." the  proceeds  cf  which  will  be 
donated  to  cne  local  and  one  foreign 
freodom-froni -hunger  project. 

In  Dade  County,  Fia.,  the  project  is 
beinc  orpanized  by  two  enthusiastic  teen- 
agers, Mike  Burk  and  Jane  Racliiin.  The 
Walk  for  De'.  elopment  there  is  scheduled 
for  February  21.  and.  if  It  proves  as  suc- 
ce.-^ful  a.";  last  year,  thou^.-inds  of  young 
Miamians  will  be  particlpatlnp  In  thlB 
effort  to  ealn  funds  for  the  hungry.  This 
is  done  through  pledges  from  adults  and 
cornnuLnity  organizations  for  each  mile 
that  the  youngsters  walk. 

Tne  jiarent  organization  of  Young 
World  Development — the  American  Free- 
dom Prom  Hunger  Foundation— Is 
heided  bv  our  former  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Leonard  G.  Wolf.  I  comm.cnd  the 
leaders  of  this  organization  for  tlieir  very 
real  concern  and  efforts  in  eliminating 
the  sources  of  hunger  both  In  America 
and  around  the  world.  And  I  know  that 
everyone  Is  proud  that  young  people  are 
committed  and  concerned  enough  to  de- 
vote their  time,  energy,  and  enthusiasm. 
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HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

or  n-OKiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  2,  1970 

Mr  CH.'VPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
people  thirjt  today  for  news  about  our 
brave  and  courageous  fighting  men.  The 
papers  seem  to  be  full  enough  of  In- 
formation about  those  they  consider  con- 
temptible, but  most  of  us  would  like  to 
have  some  news  about  the  majority  of 
our  Air.'^rcan  boys— the  brave  ones  who 
risk  their  lives  to  save  others;  the  cour- 
ageous ones  who  see  a  job  to  be  done  and 
so  they  do  it;  the  vaUant  men  who  are 
putting  up  with  great  ^1^^°'"^°^^^,?"° 
personal  sacrifice,  but  who  are  wiUlng 
to  give  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  need 

it 

Just  recently  I  received  a  copy  of  a 
news  article  that  teUs  about  one  coura- 
geous man.  He  Is  a  friend  of  mine,  hav- 
ing served  as  a  page  in  1955  when  I  was 
serving  In  the  Florida  legislature.  How 
deeply  proud  I  am  of  David  Cook.  He  ex- 
emplifies all  Uie  good  of  our  fighting  men 

The  article  I  wish  to  quote  Is  entitled: 
"A  Painfully  Modest  Hero."  It  is  written 
by  Helen  Musgrove,  correspondent  for 
the  Jacksonville  Journal,  who  sent  the 
story  back  from  Marble  Mountain. 
Danang,  South  Vietnam.  It  reads  in  part: 
A  PAZNfXLLT  Modest  Hero 

Visibility  was  so  bad  that  Lt.  David  Cook. 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  T.  Cook  of  St.  Augua- 
tine  Florida,  couldnt  see  more  than  a  tew 
feet'  away,  but  he  could  see  his  duty  very 

There  were  wounded  and  dead  men  out 
there  and  delay  could  mean  they  might  all 

be  dead  soon.  -^„-  • 

David,  a  Marine  heUcopter  pUot  flying  » 
Huey  gunshlp  up  around  the  DMZ  at  tne 
start  of  the  recent  TET  offensive,  was  dis- 
mayed at  the  rising  number  of  casualOes. 
the  increased  enemy  activity  and  the  way 
the  weather  was  cloelng  In.  He  knew  there 
were  wounded  men  out  there.  In  their  slxtn 
day  of  being  marooned  by  Impossible  flying 
conditions.  'With  them  were  the  bodies  of 
eight  buddies  killed  In  action. 

A  Chinook  46  had  tried  to  get  to  them  and 
failed  David  and  his  crew  decided  that  it 
was  time  to  go  for  broke  In  a  rescue  rxin 
Somebody  had  to  get  those  guys  out,  so  they 
elected  themselves  to  the  Job.  Plying  practi- 
cally blind  and  with  enemy  fire  reaching  out 
in  the  dlrecUon  of  their  sound,  they  did 
and  and  rescue  the  men. 

The  OFX  Isn't  David's  only  medal.  Some- 
time back,  whUe  flying  another  mission  to 
pick  up  the  injured,  he  wa»  *o"^<*Sl,^ 
rollnters  from  a  buUet-ehattered  plexlglMe 
Windshield  on  his  chopper.  That  meant  he 
was  entitled  to  the  Purple  Heart. 

A  graduate  of  Bunnell  High  School  In  1962. 
he  later  completed  a  course  at  Daytona  Beach 
Junior  College  and  graduated  frcan  FlortOa 
State  University  in  1965.  He  Joined  the  Se- 
rines two  and  a  half  years  ago.  got  hU 
fUght  training  at  Pensacola  and  attended 
DCS  at  Quantlco.  Va.  David  likes  being  a 
Blarlne  and  may  make  a  career  of  It. 

Now  the  Marine  Corps  has  good  reason 
to  be  proud  of  him. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  salute  David 

for  his  courageous  and  unselfish  action. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  people  in  my 

district  are  extremely  proud  of  all  our 
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young  men  in  service  and  we  want  them 
all  to  know  how  deeply  we  appreciate  the 
sacrifices  they  are  making  in  our  behalf. 


OUR  MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF    CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  2,  1970 


Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
read  with  great  interest  the  recent  re- 
marks made  by  the  Members  of  this 
body  concerning  our  Middle  East  pohcy. 

I  share  their  concern  for  the  direcUon 
this  policy  is  apparently  taking  under 
the  present  administration.  It  appears 
to  be  a  policy  of  Soviet  and  Arab  ap- 
peasement, turning  away  from  our  long- 
^tjuading  policy  of  friendship  and  support 
of  the  last  free  nation  in  the  area— 

I  r^ret  to  say.  also,  that  It  is  a  policy 
of  self-delusion.  Self-delusion,  in  believ- 
ing that  the  Soviets  wiU  agree  to  a  settle- 
ment in  the  area  which  is  in  the  best  m- 
terests  of  Israel  or  the  United  States; 
self-delusion  in  the  belief  that  our 
"sometimes  friends"  the  French,  want  a 
settlement  in  our  best  interwts  ""l^f 
the  Arabs  want  peace,  and  that  the  Brit- 
ish have  power  or  influence  in  the  area. 

The  Members  of  this  body  know  and 
the  world  knows,  that  the  seeds  of  the 
current  Middle  Eastern  situation  were 
sown  during  the  last  Republican  admm- 
istraUon.  With  the  decision  on  the  AswMi 
Dam.  the  Arab  world  was  written  off. 
The  Soviets  were  not  as  short-sighted,  as 
was  the  RepubUcan  administration,  and 
quickly  converted  the  Arab  world  into 
Soviet  sateUltes.  We  also  know  that  the 
Soviets  armed  the  United  Arab  Republic 
prior  to  the  6-day  war,  and  rearmed  the 
XJJiM.  after  most  of  this  war  materiaJ 
was  captured  or  smashed  to  bits  by  the 
vastly     outnumbered    and    outgunned 

Israelis.  .  .  ^  ■,. 

We  also  know  that  the  Bntish  have 
withdrawn  their  presence  'romtiie  ar^. 
only  to  be  replaced  by  the  Soviets  The 
enterprising  French,  while  withholding 
arms  from  Israel,  are  sending  100  Jet 
aircraft  to  Libya,  a  country  at  war  wi«i 
Israel.  One  does  not  need  to  speculate 
on  the  final  destination  of  these  air- 
craft. They  are  obviously  intended  for 
the  United  Arab  Republic. 

Our  poUcy  appears  to  be  one  which 
would  impose  preconditions  of  pea«e 
upon  Israel  and  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic One  of  these  preconditions  is  the 
Israeli  withdrawal,  or  agreement  to  with- 
draw, from  lands  occupied  during  the  6- 

It  is  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Arabs 
do  not  want  peace,  but  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  nation  of  Israel.  It  is  equally 
and  understandably  clear  that  Israel  will 
not  withdraw  from  lands  it  considers 
necessary  for  its  survival  in  the  face  of 
Arab  threats. 

I  would  urge  the  administration  to 
face  the  facts.  The  Soviets  desire  a 
dominant  role  In  the  Middle  East  in  sup- 
port of  their  Mediterranean  and  other 
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ambitions.  The  French  desire  econornic 
expansion  in  the  area  and  an  outlet  for 
their  growing  arms  Industry.  It  ^  no 
secret  that  the  oil  interests  in  this  coun- 
try beUeve  that  they  will  benefit  from  a 
policy  of  appeasement  in  the  dispute. 

I  have  supported  the  right  of  Israel  to 
exist  and  to  peacefully  develop  its  free 
Institutions  since  its  creation  over  20 
years  ago.  I  have  admired  the  determina- 
tion of  that  small  nation  to  survive. 

VVThere      aggression      is      concerned, 
whether  it  be  a  Communist  aggression  m 
Vietnam  or  Arab  aggression  in  Israel, 
our  policy  should  be  one  of  support  for 
our  proven  friends  in  the  free  world.  At 
the  same  time,  in  the  interests  of  peace, 
we  should  call  upon  the  parties  to  cease 
the  series  of  attacks  and  reprisals  and  to 
negotiate  a  peace  on  a  face-to-face  basis. 
For  the  above  reasons,  I  have  joined 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  following 
declaration : 
Declaration  in  Support  or  Pi:ace  in  the 
MiDDLK  East 
We,    the    undersigned    Members    of    the 
United  States  Congress,  declare: 

A  Just  and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
Is  essential  to  world  peace. 

The  parUes  to  the  conflict  must  be  i>artle8 
to  the  peace  achieved  by  means  of  direct,  un- 
hampered negotiations.  We  emphasize  these 
significant  points  of  poUcy  to  reaffirm  our 
support  for  the  democratic  State  of  Israel 
which  has  unremittingly  appealed  lor  peace 
for  the  past  21  years.  ^    ^^ 

Omi  declaration  of  friendship  for  the  State 
of  Israel  Is  consistent  with  the  imlnterrupted 
support  given  by  every  American  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  since 
the  establishment  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

It  U  not  in  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States  or  in  the  service  of  world  peace  to 
create  the  impression  that  Israel  wlU  be  left 
defenseless  in  face  of  the  continuing  flow 
of  sophisticated  offensive  armaments  to  the 
Arab  nations  suppUed  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  sources.  We  thus  adhere  to  the 
principle  that  the  deterrent  strength  of 
Israel  must  not  be  impaired.  This  is  essen- 
tial to  prevent  fiUl-scale  war  in  the  Middle 
East. 

All  the  people  of  the  Middle  East  have  a 
common  goal  in  striving  to  wipe  out  the 
soourges  of  disease,  poverty,  illiteracy  and 
to  meet  together  in  good  faith  to  achleva 
peace  and  turn  their  svrords  into  plough- 
shares. 


FACE-TO-PACE-NEGOTIATIONS 
REQUIRED 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF  mNKESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRE8ENTATTVBS 

Mondau.  February  2.  1970 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 19  of  this  year  a  resolution  was  In- 
troduced by  a  number  of  our  colleagues 
calling  for  direct,  face-to-facc  negotia- 
tions between  the  governments  of  the 
nations  of  the  Middle  East  "as  the  only 
path  to  an  effective.  iMig-term  peace.' 
Today  I  am  introducing  a  similar  meas- 
ure alined  at  afOrming  the  X3B.  stand 
in  support  of  this  goal.  ,.  ^  .,. 

It  is  only  fitting  and  Just  that  the 
parties  involved  in  the  dispute  resolve 
their  own  differences.  An  arbitrary, 
forced  settlement  would  inevitably  result 
in  further  instability  and  would  result  In 
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no  real  scalemer.t  at  ail.  It  is  doubtful 
that  any  lasting  pe.ice  can  result  if  the 
two  sides  do  no:  directly  meet  at  the 
conlerenct  table  to  establish  a  working 
relationship  in  the  M'.ddle  East 

It  15  I'.ot  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Un:tpd  Stages  to  dictate  a  settlement  in 
the  Middle  East.  Su.^h  action  -Aould  cany 
wi:!;  i:  full  responsibility  for  keepini:  the 
pea.e  ;n  that  troubled  area  As  President 
Nix.n  notect  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
miSj^Hje; 

T^ie  nations  cf  each  pirt  of  the  world 
should  assMme  tlie  primary  respotislblMly 
for  t-lielr  ovi-n  w?U-b*'ing;  and  they  them- 
selves should  determine  the  teri-as  of  that 
uei. -being 

The  resolution  I  introduce  today  is  hi 
line  with  this  .ludicious  foreisn  policy 
stai.ce. 

Of  course,  wc  have  a  stake  m  search- 
in^-  for  peace  in  tne  Middle  East  as  we 
do  in  seekm-'  peace  in  tl:e  whole  world. 
We  should  continue  to  work  for  a  Just 
settlement  in  tins  trouble  spot  no  less 
energetically  than  we  do  in  other  crisis 
areas  of  the  2 lobe  I  support  our  position 
of  a  balanced  attitude  toward  the  Middle 
Ea^t.  but  :n  addition.  I  believe  that  the 
fastest  route  to  a  lasting  peace  Is  through 
face-to-face  nesoUations  between  the 
nations  Involved. 


RAILROAD   NEOO'nATIONS 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or    TCX.\3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.KTTVES 

Monday.  February  2.  1970 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  tJirough  the 
Intervention  of  the  Federal  court,  this 
Nation  has  once  again  been  spared  the 
paralyzing  efJect  of  a  nationwide  rail- 
road strike  and  lockout — but  only  for  a 
few  days  The  ball  is  in  our  court  now 
and  Congress  must  take  remedial  steps 
to  avert  this  transportation  disaster. 

We  simply  cannot  keep  on  applying 
bandadds  to  a  severed  artery.  Twice  In 
the  last  3  years,  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation des:=;ned  to  give  'is  better,  im- 
proved tools  and  methods  for  settling 
strikes  In  the  transportation  Industry. 
The  railroad  strike  and  lockout  that  Is 
threatening  to  bring  our  country's  rail 
transportation  points  out  again  the  dire 
need  for  Congress  to  modernize  the  Rail- 
road Labor  Act.  The  fact  that  this  pres- 
ent railway  stoppage  would  add  to  our 
spirallng  Inflation  problem  adds  empha- 
sis to  the  need  for  new  railway  labor 
legislation.  With  the  railroads  shut  down, 
freight  would  be  moving  much  slower  or 
not  at  all.  thus  product  shortages  will 
cause  consumer  prices  to  rise  even  more. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Shulz  has  said 
that  President  Nixon  Is  preparing  some 
labor  law  changes.  There  has  been  some 
talk  that  the  President's  proposal  would 
Junk  the  separate  Railroad  Labor  Act 
covering  railroads  and  airlines  and  over- 
haul the  1947  Tait-Harley  Act  to  cover 
all  labor  and  management  disputes. 

This  is  making  the  umbrella  coverage 
too  broad.  I  personally  feel  that  we  need 
to  keep  a  separate  law  goverrung  rail- 
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rend  and  a:rline  d>,uues  because  cf  a 
special  need  to  keep  the  transportation 
systems  of  our  country  operating  with- 
out the  burden  of  strikes  and  lockouts, 
wink-  stiii  protecting  the  integrity  of 
labor  and  management.  The  bill  I  pro- 
pi.^ed  last  session.  HR  8446.  would 
change  .'cclion  10  of  the  R.ni'way  Labor 
Act  to  e'lve  the  Pres  dent  a  'choice  ol 
rroccdures"  in  dealing  with  emergen'  y 
disputes.  Th.s  would  replace  the  pres- 
ent system  which  allows  a  strike  after 
mediation  by  a  specially  appointed  emer- 
gency board  My  bill  would  empower  the 
President  to  use  other  tools,  including 
arbitration  by  a  special  board,  a  form 
of  limited  seizure,  a  ccn^rt  ssional  rem- 
edy, or  any  combination  of  these  which 
the  President  misht  deem  appropriate. 
Altliough  the  bill  is  designed  to  prevent 
crippling  s'rikes.  it  would  protect  the 
traditional  freedoms  of  collective  bar- 
eain.r.4  Strikes  cruld  be  allowed-  -but 
orUy  if  the  President  chose  not  to  im- 
plement any  of  the  tools  given  him  by 
tliebill. 

I  am  preparing  to  remtroduce  my  bill 
agam  this  session.  Suggestions  for 
amendments  will  be  welccir.ed  My  chief 
concern  is  that  we  keep  the  transporta- 
tion systems  on  ilie  move,  with  as  little 
liuidrance  by  disputes  as  no^oiblc.  It  is 
the  best  way  to  preserve  collective  bar- 
gaining. Time  is  running  out  on  the  ad- 
ministration, the  Congress,  and  labor 
and  management  Tlie  public  mterest 
demands  that  we  improve  our  transpor- 
tation settlement  procedure.  We  simply 
cannot  tolerate  a  national  transporta- 
tion strike. 


E?rVTRON"MFNTAL  RESEARCH 


HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or    CALiruBNIA 

IN  THE  HOr.sE  OF  RtPRE^ENl ATI\'T;S 
Monday.  February  2.  1970 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Ught 
of  the  conNicieruoie  interest  m  environ- 
mental pollution  abroad  in  the  land,  I 
should  li'rce  to  remind  mv  colleagues  ol 
action  taken  t'v  the  Consre  s  m  1967. 
In  order  to  make  available  for  applica- 
tion to  the  entire  spectriun  of  public 
health  and  safety  the  unparalleled  re- 
sources— professional  scientific  talent 
and  research  facilities— of  AEC  facilities 
including  lis  National  Laboratories,  Pub- 
lic Law  90-190  authorizes  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  ai.sist  private  fa- 
cilities and  laboratories,  which  are  m- 
adequate  for  the  purpose,  In  conducting 
research  and  development  or  training 
activities  and  studies  in  any  area  of  pub- 
lic health  and  safety.  As  a  result  of  this 
grant  of  authority,  these  AEC  laborato- 
ries are  now  engaged  m  projects  for  State 
and  Federal  a.tencles  concerning  blologl- 
cail  effects  of  various  pollutants,  the 
treatment  and  recyclmg  of  human  and 
industrial  wastes,  tlie  production  of  pota- 
ble water,  the  control  of  thermal  efQuents, 
and  other  fundam.cntal  environmental 
factors.  The  latwratoriea  are  also  en- 
gaged m  acquiring  basic  design  data  rela- 
tive to  urban  decentralization 

I  should  lijie  to  have  printed  m  the 
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CoNCRrssioNAi.  Record  the  speech  of 
Representative  Melvin  PRirr  entitled 
•  Ur.;\'-'r-uie<,  National  Laboratories  and 
Man's  En\ironment"  which  was  de- 
live'ed  m  July  ol  last  year  nt  the  con- 
leienre  of  Argoiine  Un:\ei5it;es  Associa- 
tion which  mpnaces  Aiponne  National 
Laboratory  near  Chicago.  In  that  speech 
Mel  Psuce  mentions  .some  more  of  the 
activity  cf  the  national  laboratories  and 
points  out  the  very  sisnificant  issues  of 
organizing  and  administering  the  new 
populc^r  war — the  war  en  pollution.  I 
commend  the  reading  of  that  .speech  to 
my  colleagues  and  to  scientL^ts  and  aca- 
demic administrators  across  the  country. 
Remarks  of  Representative  Melvin  Price 

It's  a  pleasure  for  n;e  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  address  this  group  on  a  subject 
whic;i  has  King  been  a  matter  of  Interest  and 
concern  to  me.  namely,  the  role  of  the  uni- 
versities and  national  laboratories  In  the 
solution  of  some  of  the  problems  facing  con- 
temj>orary  society. 

As  some  of  you  may  know.  I  was  for  a  long 
time  an  advocat«  of  Increased  participation 
by  mldwestern  universities  In  the  program  of 
t.he  Argonne  National  Laboratory  and  I  was 
pleased  when  that  became  a  reality.  I  was  also 
delighted  to  take  part  In  the  action  of  the 
Joint  Committee  In  1967  when  we  removed 
some  of  the  legislative  fetters  from  laboratory 
programs  You'll  recall  that  Public  Law  90- 
190  amended  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  and  au- 
thorized the  AEC  to  utilize  the  tremendous 
resources  of  the  netlonal  laboratories  not 
onlv  for  programs  deemed  "appropriate  to 
the  development  of  atomic  energy"  as  before, 
but  also  for  conducting  research  and  develop- 
r\ent  as  well  as  training  activities  and  stud- 
ies to  assist  others  In  the  general  fleld  of 
public  health  and  safety.  This  was  a  major 
step  for  It  opened  the  doors  of  the  national 
laboratories  and  made  available  some  of  thp 
finest  minds  in  the  country  in  clrcumistances 
where  private  facilities  or  laboratories  are 
inadequate. 

It  is  this  type  of  scientific  talent  which 
must  be  brought  to  bear  on  these  enormotis 
challenges  poeed  by  the  environmental  prob- 
lems we  face  today.  The  scope  of  thes«  prob- 
lems Is  staggering,  but  no  more  than  that 
of  placing  a  man  on  the  moon — and  ttiat  lias 
cert.iinly  be«n  accomplished  I  It  occurs  to  me 
that  our  present  position  relative  of  defeat- 
ing environmental  pollution  la  not  unUke 
our  status  In  the  space  race  when  Sputnik-I 
.shattered  our  complacency  In  1957.  Yet  here 
or.ly  12  years  later  we  not  o.Tly  have  placed 
a  man  on  the  moon,  but  we  provided  a  world- 
wide TV  shrw  of  the  entire  mission!  How- 
ever, that  t';sU  did  not  consist  of  overcoming 
a  steadily  deteriorating  set  of  clrc\imstances. 
The  mxin  wa5  there  and  It  stayed  The  en- 
vlronrr.enta;  problems  .-.r?  rr.;'tlplylng  rapid- 
ly both  In  number  and  '.n  degT'^e  as  our  sc- 
clety  Increases  Its  population  and  industrial 
activity. 

I  think  It  Interesting  to  note  also  that  the 
national  laboratories  and  other  AEC  facili- 
ties were  well  represented  en  the  Apollo-11 
flight.  For  Instance  the  seismometer  left  on 
the  moon  by  astronauts  Armstrong  and 
Aldrln  contains  a  pIutonlum-238  heater  sys- 
tem developed  by  the  Mound  Latwratory  to 
see  It  through  the  lun.ir  nights.  The  scoop 
which  was  used  to  collect  limar  soil  samples 
was  designed  and  fabricated  at  the  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory  and  the  vacuum 
twxes  carrying  the  lunar  samples  were  de- 
signed and  frabrlcated  at  the  Oak  Ridge  Y-i2 
plant,  as  was  the  spectrometer  to  be  used 
to  analvze  them  Several  national  labora- 
tories. Including  Argonne.  will  take  part  in 
that  analysis  For  future  missions  a  "space 
wTench"  has  been  deveIOF>ed  at  the  Oak 
Ridge  Gaseous  DiSosion  Plant  and  is  now 
being    evaluated    and    a    SXAP-27    nuclear 
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generator  Is  scheduled  to  be  installed  on  the 
moon  by  the  Apollo-12  crew  to  power  the  so- 
called  ALSEP  or  Apollo  Lunar  Surface  Ex- 
perimental Package. 

These  examples  .se:ve  merely  to  demon- 
strate the  resourcefulness  cf  our  scientific 
commiinlty  when  It  Is  sufficiently  motivated 
and.  of  course,  funded.  Perb.ips  an  equally 
applicable  example  Is  the  scientific  work 
now  proceeding  to  make  available  the  peace- 
ful uses  of  atomic  energy.  The  role  of  the 
national  laborati^rles  In  that  endeavor  Is 
well  known  It  Is  precisely  this  cnpaclty  to 
concentrate  a  large  number  of  highly  skilled 
scientifically  trained  pers'.iinel  encompass- 
ing a  variety  of  disciplines  which  will  pro- 
vide the  type  cf  multi-front  defense  against 
the  jjollutants  laying  siege  on  fne  environ- 
ment. 

Let's  Uike  a  brief  look  at  the  conflict.  The 
first  problem  Is  to  Identify  the  elements 
causing  the  damage  and  assess  their  effects. 
We  all  know  the  catch  phrases  now — air  pol- 
lution, water  fwUutlon,  and  so  on.  But  I'm 
talking  about  a  detailed,  specific  Identifica- 
tion. For  Instance,  how  many  of  you  have 
considered,  as  part  of  the  air  pollution  prob- 
lem, the  question  of  the  effect  on  the  en- 
vironment of  water  vapor  left  in  stratosphere 
by  Jet  aircraft?  Moreover,  In  addition  to  the 
situations  which  Immediately  come  to  mind 
when  the  word  "poUutlon"  Is  mentioned,  we 
are  faced  with  situations  which  Indirectly 
lead  to  pollution.  For  example,  trash  dis- 
posal is  a  problem  which  has  enormous  eco- 
nomic consequences.  It  is  estimated  that 
Americans  generate  five  ix>unda  of  trash — 
paper,  bottles,  cans — per  person  per  day.  In 
major  cities  the  oost  of  collection  alone  Is 
approaciiing  $25  per  ton.  At  the  present  time 
the  annual  expenditure  for  collection  and 
disposal  is  about  84.5  billion — and  that 
doesnt  Include  proceeelng  of  sanitary  wastes. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  X  failed  to  mention 
that  we  are  not  without  some  progress  al- 
ready. A  considerable  amount  of  work  Is 
going  on  even  now.  Studies  are  being  con- 
ducted by  national  laboratories,  together 
with  other  agencies,  concerning  the  uses 
of  waste  heat  from  nuclear  reactor  power 
plants.  Such  potential  uses  Include  central 
heating  and  cooling  for  cities  and  high  den- 
sity residential  areas;  water  purification  by 
evaporation  and  recycling;  large  scale  green- 
house agriculture,  particularly  In  colder  re- 
gions; desalting  of  sea  water  ;and  aqulcul- 
ture.  that  Is,  growing  food  In  water.  In  fact, 
today  oysters  on  Long  Island  are  moved  into 
conventional  power  plant  hot  water  efflu- 
ent streams  to  accelerate  growth.  The  Scott- 
ish Whlteflsh  Authority  has  had  such  suc- 
cess In  providing  Increased  food  demands  by 
thermal  stimulation  of  sewage  nutrients  for 
thermally  enhanced  fish  growth  that  each 
nuclear  power  station  in  the  British  Islea 
Includee  as  part  of  plant  design  and  siting 
an  aqulculture  area. 

The  disposal  of  the  motin tains  of  waste  I 
mentioned  may  be  accomplished  toy  appli- 
cation of  the  wet-oxldatlon  process  evolved 
from  the  study  of  processing  nuclear  reac- 
tor fuels.  You  probably  noticed  from  the 
commercials  during  the  ApoUo-11  mission 
that  International  Paper  Company  has  de- 
veloped papers  which  dissolve  in  water  and 
is  working  on  others  which  may  be  proc- 
essed Into  low  cost  building  materials. 

Oak  Ridge  Is  working  on  the  development 
of  automatic,  remotely  controlled  tunneling 
equipment.  This  equipment  will  utilize  high 
pressure  water — about  5.000  pounds  per 
square  Inch — to  drill  and  line  with  concrete 
underground  uUllty  tunnels.  It  wUl  elimi- 
nate the  cut  and  cover  method,  reduce  tun- 
neling costs  to  10';  of  the  present  level,  and 
revolutionize  the  placement  of  all  utility 
services.  While  this  may  not  seem  directly 
related  to  pollution.  Just  imagine  the  boon 
to  city  planning  and  the  enhancement  of 
city  life  by  noise  and  congestion  reduction. 
Some  of  the  studies  conducted  by  the  AEC 
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relative  to  fallout  effects  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons have  led  to  an  understanding  of  dis- 
persion of  solids  and  gases  In  the  atmos- 
phere as  well  as  the  use  of  radiation  for  pest 
control  and  Increasing  the  shelf  life  of  food. 
Here  again  financial  considerations  have 
played  an  Important  role  in  progress.  Eco- 
nomics led  to  the  elimination  of  the  food 
irradiation  program  In  the  AdmJuistratlon's 
budget  request  for  AEC  this  year,  but  the 
Joint  Committee  considered  tills  to  be  false 
economy  and  restored  that  program  by  add- 
ing $750,000  to  the  Isotopes  Division  budget 
and  further  recommended  that  an  additional 
$700,000  be  transferred  from  the  general  Bi- 
ology and  Medicine  category  to  that  program. 
The  Joint  Committee  also  added  $800,000  to 
the  budget  to  apply  space  nuclear  power 
technology  to  the  development  of  an  Im- 
plantable radioisotope  heat  source  power 
converter  to  power  a  heart  pump. 

But  all  that  we  have  accomplished  and 
what  we  are  doing  now  Is  merely  a  scratch 
on  the  surface.  And  It  Is  apparent  that  a 
consideration  perliaps  as  Important  as  the 
scientific  effort  In  research  In  the  method  of 
organizing  and  coordinating  that  effort.  We 
have  come  to  realize  that  our  cities  and  the 
total  environment  are  interdependent  sys- 
tems. The  world  renowned  city  planner  Dox- 
ladls  had  coined  the  word  "ekistlcs"  referring 
to  the  science  of  human  settlements.  As  he 
has  clearly  demonstrated,  each  sidvance  must 
be  evaluated  In  terms  of  the  effect  on  the 
entire  system.  A  set  of  new  buildings  may 
well  Improve  a  neighborhood,  but  the  result 
may  be  that  local  streets  are  no  longer  ca- 
pable of  efBclently  mcrtng  traffic. 

In  order  to  Investigate  the  organization  of 
scientific  effort,  the  Subcommittee  on  Sci- 
ence, Research  and  Development  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  held 
hearings  as  recently  as  last  week  on  Cen- 
tralization of  Federal  Science  Activities. 
Many  of  us  will  be  watching  these  hearings 
closely.  In  1965,  The  Environmental  Pollu- 
tion Panel  of  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee  issued  a  comprehensive 
report  which  set  forth  91  specific  recommen- 
dations for  action.  Among  those  recommen- 
datlons  were  provision  of  long-term  support 
by  HEW  to  a  group  of  5  to  10  universities  to 
establish  interdepartmental  research  centers 
for  environmental  studies,  and  the  separa- 
tion of  research  and  development  activities 
from  governmental  investigative  and  reg- 
ulatory enforcement  functions.  Your  orga- 
nization Is  uniquely  qualified  as  to  both  of 
these  criteria  of  major  significance. 

As  Efr.  Seaborg  testified  in  the  hearings  I 
Just  mentioned,  the  existing  government- 
university  partnership  in  graduate  educa- 
tion and  sclentlflc  research  has  resulted  in 
a  plurallsrt;lc  organization  with  a  number  of 
advantages  such  ae  diversity  of  emphasis 
and  project  orientation  of  research  efforts. 
Dr.  Seaborg  expressed  his  opposition  to  gen- 
eral centralization  at  this  time  until  the  form 
of  such  an  organization  can  be  better  defined. 
But  the  present  system  also  has  some  major 
disadvantages,  not  the  least  of  which  is  oc- 
casional duplication  of  both  effort  and  facili- 
ties with  the  attendant  dissipation  of  re- 
sources. I  particularly  recall  the  develop- 
ment of  facilities  and  staff  competence  by 
NASA  In  1962  relative  to  sodium  systems  for 
space  nuclear  power.  When  some  of  us 
brought  to  the  attention  of  NASA  and  AEC 
thai  AEC  laboratories  already  had  the  de- 
sired capacity,  I  was  both  surprised  and  more 
than  a  little  disturbed  at  the  response.  Yes 
there  was  the  competence  but  when  NASA 
requested  AEC  to  perform  the  desired  work, 
none  of  the  national  laboratories  involved 
could  accommodate  the  space  agency — they 
were  all  too  busy  with  "their  own"  work. 

There  is,  obviously,  a  tendency  to  view  the 
other  man's  project  as  less  Important  and 
even  as  an  Intrusion.  But  efficient  use  of  our 
resources,  such  as  th6  national  laboratories, 
demands  that  some  means  be  developed  to 
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establish  national  goals  and  priorities  and 
assure  cooperative  application  of  those  re- 
sotirces  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage. 
We  should  also  assure  that  the  system  pro- 
vides a  means  of  relating  the  sclentlflc 
efforts  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual  and 
that  the  program  Is  effectively  communicated 
to  the  public.  The  people  must  know  what 
Is  being  done  with  their  tax  dollars  and  have 
some  reasonable  expectation  of  what  may 
result.  I  think  the  taxpayers  will  supp>ort  a 
massive  attack  on  the  environmental  prob- 
lems, but  only  if  they  are  well  informed. 

I  have  read  with  considerable  Interest  the 
report  of  your  "ad  hoc"  committee  which 
recommended  the  establishment  of  a  Center 
for  Socio-Technlcal  Studies.  Such  a  center 
could  provide  a  valuable  yardstick  for 
centralization  and  coordination  of  sclentlflc 
efforts  in  the  soclo-envlronmental  field.  It 
could  also  go  far  toward  maintenance  of  tra- 
ditional university  independence  which  has 
survived  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  80 '~c. 
of  our  colleges  and  universities  receive  fed- 
eral support.  Moreover.  It  would  present  a 
valuable  means  to  demonstrate  the  manage- 
ment ablUty  and  social  consciousness  of  the 
university  community.  A  readily  anticipated 
byproduct  would  be  increased  public  recogni- 
tion and  acceptance  of  scientific  endeavors. 
Such  pubUc  relations  posslbUlties  are  rare 
indeed. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  national  contribution 
of  such  a  program  would  be  the  demonstra- 
tion to  top-rate,  young,  science  trained  per- 
sonnel of  the  great  challenges  and  potential 
rewards — and  I  don't  mean  Just  dollars — 
available  in  a  career  in  environmental 
studies.  Generation  of  a  high  level  of  sclen- 
tlflc involvement  and  excitement  Is  sure  to 
yield  results.  WeTe  seeking  the  solution  of 
the  greatest  of  mysteries — that  of  life  in  all 
Its  forms  and  Interrelationships.  Our  young 
people  have  evidenced  great  concern  about 
what's  happening  to  their  world  and  they 
have  demonstrated  the  tisual  energy  of 
youth.  If  we  can  channel  that  concern  and 
energy  into  productive  examination  of  the 
questions — if  we  can  show  them  that  this  Is 
an  area  where  they  can  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  betterment  ol  their  fel- 
low men — then  we  shall  have  moved  a  giant 
step  closer  to  the  world  we  all  want.  There  is 
no  question  that  we  shall  need  the  dedicated 
efforts  of  large  numl>ers  of  qualified  fjeople. 
Another  more  provincial  result  of  such  a 
center  would  be  its  regional  effect.  I'm  stire 
you  are  all  cognizant  of  the  so-called  "Mid- 
west Brain  Drain."  A  1966  study  revealed  that 
universities  in  Illinois.  Indiana.  Wisconsin. 
Ohio  and  Michigan  had  conferred  40%  of 
the  nation's  doctorate  degrees,  but  those 
states  employed  only  25';"r  of  the  nation's 
Ph.  D's.  And  7  out  of  10  of  those  obtaining 
doctorates  in  these  states  had  graduated  from 
local  high  schools.  Location  of  the  AEC's  200 
Bev  accelerator  at  Weston  will  help  to  stem 
the  tide.  Ironically,  we  owe  much  of  the 
credit  for  the  existence  of  that  marvelous  tool 
of  science  to  a  Cailfomlan  who  represents  a 
constituency  In  Southern  California  where 
many  of  our  best  scientists  have  located. 
While  there  are  a  number  of  men  in  Congress 
who  played  significant  roles  in  the  successful 
effort  to  win  congressional  authorization  of. 
and  appropriations  for,  the  200  Bev.  I  think 
it  Is  fair  to  say  that  we  would  not  liave  car- 
ried the  day  without  the  strong  assistance  of 
my  much  admired  friend.  Chet  Hollfleld.  Had 
It  not  been  for  Chet,  who  as  you  know  is 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee,  there  Is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
200  Bev  would  not  t>e  under  construction  In 
Illinois  now.  The  proposed  Center  for  Socio- 
Technlcal  Studies  would  do  much  to  assist 
the  200  Bev  not  only  in  retaining  the  highly 
skilled  but  also  In  attracting  others  to  this 
region. 

The  Job  ahead  Is  tmquestlonably  great.  We 
must  develop  a  better  understanding  of  the 
biological  effect  of  pollutants  in  order  to  de- 
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t«nnin«>  what  ac:loa  to  take  We  nmst  learn 
more  an.va'  ho*  tliev  m  vt-  In  air  'Aaier  and 
Ufa  ^-.-srems  in  order  to  dec.de  wV.ere  fimtter 
action  should  ve  taken  And  we  nv.st  be  able 
to  predict  to  a  hli?n  decr-^e  vhat  the  effect  of 
anv  action  wf.l  be  .n  the  total  svMe:n  Not 
cnir  is  mere  basic  re^^earch  required,  but  alao 
extc- ='.-.»•  ri  it.%  BcqulslUon  and  emplr.' al  ex- 
perimentation Then,  of  cours*.  ihi.^  all  must 
be  fjr.o*-cd  bv  applied  r-^ser^rch  and  er.s\- 
neerin?  to  transform  .deas  md  kn'  wledge 
thr.-:sh  mcthodoloey  and  instrumentation 
into  the  realities  of  operating  systems  and 
prc.fram3. 

We  'ace  problems  of  governmental  orea- 
n'za'l.  n  and  coonera'lm  ,m  Lical.  State  and 
nat-lonal  levels  K)nutlrn  knows  no  bo-inda- 
rles  and  cuts  over  'urlsdlctLnal  line^  to  de- 
spoil all  Manv  cf  our  problems  are  In  Jact 
the  -esul:  of  plecpme:U  cro»t!i  and  Jealously 
guarded  subdivisions  of  grvernmental  au- 
thorltv. 

Economies  will  cbrlously  be  a  major  factor 
The  ec.^ncmls's  also  have  a  new  challenge  m 
deveI^r>!nK  economic  terms  which  express  the 
value  i-f  aesthetic  enhancement  of  the  en- 
vironment and  the  addlti.  n  of  ■•qu.:.lr.y  to 
human  life  What  Is  it  worth  in  dollars  to  be 
able  n.  hear  a  bird  sine  In  a  citv  or  to  be  able 
to  dip  a  cup  m  any  s-ream  for  a  drink  otcooU 
clear  •Aater->  I  think  most  people  would  be 
^,..,^  ,  .  ^  ^-,7  for  -uch  a  world  And  It  can  be 
as"r^uch  of  a  reall'y  a.s  those  fcx.tprintfl  on 
the  moon 

I  wish  vcti  great  success  tn  this  ventxire. 
The  number  of  bills  bef  re  the  Cr ngresa  to- 
dav  calling  for  environmental  reparation  at- 
test to  the  concern  of  both  the  elected  and 
the  electorate  We  look  to  you  scientists  and 
academic  administrators  for  the  fumilment 
of  thU  dream. 


FOURTH  GR-\DERS  IN  PITTSBURGH 
HONOR  FLAG  WITH  POETRY  PUB- 
LICATION 
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md  Illustrate  them  eNpresslng  our  feelings 
about  the  American  Fla^.  Tlie  Star  Spangled 
Banner 

W?  decidetl   to  cledlciite  "ur   h.xiklet  to  a 
new    ..go,    the    .-cventie.s.    and    the    hope    for 
world  peace.  We  sincerely  hope  >ou  like  our 
work    Ih.iiik  you  for  readlug  ii. 
Sincerely, 

Gene  Tabauiinick, 
Roberta  Felbman. 

Ora  Flag  Still  Waves— 1776-1970 
{ By  Roberta  Feldman ) 

This  Is  A  new  year  and  the  beginning  of  a 
now  decade  tl-.e  seventies.  Behind  us  we  re- 
member  the  unrest.  ius.s;viSliiatlon.  demon- 
strations ar.d  dls*ent  that  became  an  impor- 
tant p.irt  of  our  lives. 

We  as  the  fourth  irnders  of  the  John 
MInadeo  School  feel  that  our  thi:^  still  proudly 
3t.inds  We  hop-  th.it  by  showint;  respect, 
reverence,  honor  and  tillejlance  to  It  we  can 
prove  our  love  and  devotion  to  our  great 
countrv. 

Our  wish  is  to  dedicate  this  poetry  booklet 
to  our  nation  and  our  fla-'— The  Star  Spangled 
Banner— May  1:  proudly  wave  over  "The  Land 
of  the  Free  and  the  Home  of  the  Brave." 

Old  Glort 
(By  Sandr.i  Forrest) 
Our  f^g.  It  w.us  there,  on  that  perilous  night. 
Where  soldiers  fought  both  day  and  night. 
With  the  bombs  bursting  in  the  air. 
Old  Glory  waved  as  It  .,tixxl  there. 

OcK  Flag 

By  Ellssa  Barent) 
Above    the    miaiy    clouds    at    Port    McHenry 

stood. 
Otir  flag  still  waving  by  dawns  early  light. 
The  bombs  were  bursting  In  the  air. 
The  colors  so  fla.shlng,  red  Just  glared. 
This  was   the  p.-iKjf  that   through  that  cold 

night. 
Our  ad.g  was  still  there. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PKNNSTXVANTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEN"rATIVES 

Monday.  February  2.  1970 
Mr  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  It 
was  possible  to  ask  every  single  American 
what  our  flag,  Old  Glory,  means  to  him. 
I  am  sure  there  would  be  near  as  many 
different  answers  as  there  were  people 
queried. 

The  majority  would  talk  In  terms  of 
liberty,  patriotism,  valor,  and  others  of 
past  military  victories. 

A  group  of  fourth- prade  students  at 
the  John  MInadeo  School  In  Pittsburgh 
dedicated  a  class  project  to  our  flag. 
Each  student  in  Miss  Roberta  Feldman's 
class  wrote  a  poem  about  the  flag  and 
these  poems  were  printed  in  a  book. 
UUed  "Our  Flag  Still  Waves.' 

I  would  like  to  Introduce  this  publica- 
tion into  the  Record  today  and  ask  my 
colleagues  to  read  these  declarations  of 
praise  for  our  flag. 

I  am  quite  proud  that  these  youngsters 
sent  me  their  work.  And  it  is  with  sincere 
pleasure   that   I  share  with   my   fellow 
Members  of  Congress  their  efforts: 
PrrisBt  RCH,  Pa.. 

January  23.  1970. 
Dkar  M«.  Moorhtao  Our  fourth  grade 
class,  from  the  John  MInadeo  School  ha« 
Just  finished  reading  about  the  American 
Flag  In  the  book  Ventures.  "The  Rocketa  Red 
Glare"  was  the  title  of  the  story. 

Our   teacher,   itlas   Peldman.   dlscuased   It 
with    ua   and    we    decided    to    writ*    poema 


Oum  Flao 

(By  Be'h  Kramer) 

For  the  beauty  of  the  earth,  we  love  our  flag. 

For  It  symbolizes  Justice,  loyalty  and  peace. 

We  are  proud  o.'  our  flag  that  waved  ever  so 

bravely 
Over   Fort   McHenry   while   the   bombs  were 
bursting  high. 

It    Is    My    Flag 
(By  Howard  Berger) 

I  like  my  fl  ig. 

So  I  can  brag. 

There  is  one  star  for  each  state. 

I  think  our  flag  is  so  great. 

I  like  the  red  In  the  sky. 

The  bombs  bursting  certainly  do  fly, 

I  see  the  red. 

Prom  my  bed 

I  think  America  should  flght 

Por  what  she  believes  la  right. 

Thi  Stars  a.nd  Struts 

(By  Rlma  Cohen) 

Let  the  stars  and  stripes  of  our  flag  always 

wave. 
Let  It  always  stand  for  freedom,  and  all  the 

blood  that  has  been  shed. 
It  has  been  shed  by  thoee  who  died  for  their 

country. 
Let  our  country  always  be  free. 
Let  everyone  love  one  another. 
L«t  our  flag  always  wave 
Over  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 

the  Brave 

Ths  Star  Spangixd  Bannkr 

(By  Gene  Tabachnlck) 

The     Star     Spangled      Banner     has     flown 

through  the  night. 
Men  protected  It.  they  went  out  to  flght. 


A   man  was   watching   wtule  he  was  writing. 
He  couldn  t  see   tne   flag,  but  he  heard  the 

men  nghtuig 
With     the    tv.iTi    shedding    and     blood    aU 

around. 
Th«  flag  vka-s  sT.l  atanom^'.  our  freedom  was 

found. 

Ol-D    OLOaY 

(By  Nell  Rothschild) 
Old   Glory   proiei-ted   tlie  fort  at  night. 
When  dawn  br.  .<e  it  .-.tood  lor  the  flght. 
The  blood   was  iierce  and  .so  were  the  dead. 
As  the  men  were  so  brave,  while  our  flag  did 
wave. 

Old  Glory 
(By  Mark  Edeltteln) 
Our  flag  was  still  there. 
It  was  waving  high  ni  t.ie  air. 
How  beautiful  It  waf , 
The  stars  and  stripes  of  red.  white  and  blua 

Ot  R  Flag 

(By  John  Stefurak* 

The    b<--mbs,    bursting    over    Fort    McHenry 

couldn't  defeat  our  flag. 
Tho   fla-  stood   brave   and   tall,   showing  no 

fear  at  all 
It   waved   so    beautifully   in   the   cold,   dark 

mist. 
Over  the  shores  waters  so  lightly  kissed. 

Ot-R  Star  Spanclxd  Bannxr 

(By  Howard  Block) 

Our  Star  Spangled  Banner  has  always  flown 
high. 

If  there  was  killing,  shooting  or  bombe  burst- 
ing sky  high. 

Our  Star  Spangled  Banner  will  always  stand 
by. 

Proudly  we  think  of  the  men  In  the  grav«. 

They  fought  for  our  freedom  and  now  they 

lay. 
The  men  In  the  grave  shall  arise  as  our  flag 

passes  by  day  or  night. 
They  shall  think  of  the  time  of  their  gre»t 

victories  and  flght. 

Staxs  and  SranrBS 

(By  Brian  Breltbard) 

Francis  Scott  Key,  Francis  Scott  Key,  what 

do  you  see  at  dawn? 
Is  our  flag  still  standing? 
Will  our  victory  stay? 
Can  our  men  keep  on  fighting, 
Or  win  they  lay  dead? 
Will  our  flag  still  fly  overhead? 


The  American  Flao 
(By  Hene  Halpern) 
The  American  flag  waves  bright  and  true. 
With  Its  colors  of  red.  white  and  blue. 
You  can  find  our  flag  anyplace. 
Hawaii.  Alaska  or  Outer  Space. 
Our  Flag  represents  our  marvelous  land. 
Freedom,  democracy  and  things  so  grand. 

Oh  I  Long  Mat  It  Ways 
By  Sarah  Heyman) 
Stand  and  salute  the  red.  white  and  blue. 
That  means  so  much  to  me,  and  so  mucb 

to  you. 
The  stars  stand  for  the  states,  for  Uberty  so 

true. 
The  red,  white  and  blue  stand  for  Juatlce 

and  peace  that  grew. 
We  all  salute  you,  oh  I  red.  white  and  blue. 

Old  Glort,  Old  Gloit 
(By  Thomas  Walsh) 

Old  Glory,  you  still  stand  against  the  staff 
limp. 

The  perilous  flight  which  never  seemed  to 
end. 

Freedom  was  found  and  shall  oontlnue  for- 
ever and  ever. 

Our  flag  shall  always  atand  proudly  over  o\ir 
land. 
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As  the  Flag  Wavxs 

(By  Susan  Lee) 
As  the  flag  wavee, 
People  are  being  saved. 
As  the  flag  proudly  stands. 
Soldiers  have  proved  they  are  man. 
No  matter  In  what  age, 
Our  flag  60  proudly  waves. 


The  Red,  WnrrE  and  Blttb 

(By  Sam  Jacabowltz) 

The  American  flag  should  wave  forever  uxd 

ever, 
"Tls  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  by  day  and 

by  night. 
Old  glory  shall  be  forever  and  ever. 
No  glory  shall  be  without  otir  Star  Spangled 
Banner 

May  our  Star  Spangled  Banner  be  with  ub 

forever. 
For  It  Is  our  pride  and  Joy. 
It  shall  relgn  forever  by  land  or  by  8«a. 
"O'er   the   land   of   the   free   and  the  home 

of  the  brave." 

Old  Glory 
(By  James  Tucker) 

Old  Glory,  do  you  still  stand? 

Waving    your    stars    and    stripes   over   thU 

bloodshed  land. 
Have  the  British  surrendered? 
Have  we  won  the  war? 
Is  North  Point  all  right? 
Waat  look  there! 

Is  It  ours  or  the  enemies'  flag  up  there? 
The  British  are  turning  back. 
Old  Glory  stUl  stands. 
The  war's  victory  Is  In  our  hands. 


Olo  Olost,  Oh  Qrzat  Qlobt 
(By  MarcLulck) 

Oh  I  Will  It  ever  stand  true? 
s:  Oh  glory  of  ours, 

3  That  there  will  be  lasting  peace, 

X  We  will  never  have  war. 

We  wish  and  we  truly  hope; 

Oh  great,  great  Glory. 

'We  win  have  peace  not  vengeance  or  hate, 

We  will  not  worry  but  be  free  great  Glory, 

OubFlao 
(By  Terry  Wllllama) 

The  battle  has  ended. 

The  vax  It  was  won. 

Three  cheers  for  the  flag  we  all  know  and 

love.  , 

Oh.  long  may  It  wave. 
Over  this  land  of  the  brave. 
Whosa  peace  and  freedom  we  are  part  of. 

Our  Fulo 

(By  Brenda  Levin) 

Our  flag  stlil  waves  through  rain  and  snow. 

The    bright   stars    and    stripes   are   shining 

below. 
The  flag  stUl  waves  for  the  brave  who  fought. 
To  give  us  the  freedom  that  all  Americans 
want. 


Oh  BKAtrriFUL  Flag 
(By  Gary  Graff) 
A  flag  by  day,  a  flag  by  night, 
Our  flag  shows  our  might. 
Our  flag  withstood  many  wars 
At  any  flght  our  flag  was  there. 
It  flew  high  and  never  went  down. 
Our  soldiers  never  let  It  hit  the  ground. 

Our  Flao 
(By  Randl  Rubin) 
Our  flag  Is  such  a  magnificent  sight. 
The  colors  are  extremely  bright. 
May  the  Stars  and  Stripes  forever  wave. 
For  all  the  men  who  were  so  brave. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Old  Globt,  Oi-d  Globt 

(By  Marty  WUner) 

Old  Glory,  Old  Glory  may  your  stars  and 

stripes  shine  at  night. 
Through  the  perilous  flght  may  you  wave 

swiftly  with  the  wind. 
May  you  bravely  wave  Old  Glory  through 

the  night 
May  the  bombs  bursting  in  air  shine  and  be 

your  nights  light. 

Thk  Flag 
(By  Lester  Prlschman) 
Watching  the  bombs  in  the  air, 
British  ships  came  from  everywhere. 
You  can  see  the  bombs  bursting  in  the  air 
But  Fort  McHenry's  flag  was  still  standing 
there. 

Our  Flao 

(By  Maureen  Beyer) 

Our  flxig  is  a  sign  of  the  nation. 

The  flag  stands  for  Justice,  liberty  and  peace. 

To  many  our  flag  is  a  sign  of  peace  and 

freedcnn. 
To  some  it  is  a  thing  to  protest  against. 
To  me  it  is  a  sign  of  my  homeland. 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner 
(By  Tina  Bach) 
It  waa  an  early  foggy  morning. 
Suddenly  a  ship  was  saUlng. 
Mr.  Key  stood  up  and  gripped  a  raU. 
He  strained  to  see  Fort  McHenry, 
Our  flag  was  still  waving. 

OxTB  Flag 
(By  Mark  Watson) 

The  men  were  at  war. 

All  the  families  were  crying. 

Becatise  all  those  men  kept  dying  and  dying, 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner  was  created  that 

night 
While  the  bombs  were  bursting  in  the  air  so 

very  bright. 
May  our  flag  up  so  high  wave. 
It  waves  over  "The  Land  of  the  Free  and  the 

Home  of  the  Brave." 

OxTS  Flag 

(By  Patricia  Kennedy) 

Our  flag  has  many  names   because  of   its 

wonderful  fame. 
All  people  love  it,  yes  they  do. 
The  stars  and  stripes  or  the  red,  white  and 

blue. 
Otir  flag  is  the  one  that  we  love,  yes  that's 

true. 
Our   love   for  it   increased   as  our   country 

grew.  

Old  Glory 
(By  William  Crum) 
There  once  was  a  flght, 
It  lasted  both  day  and  night. 
Here  men  fought  for  right. 
Yet  Old  Glory  was  seen  through  the  mist. 
The  bombs  hurst  in  the  air. 
Our  Flag  stUl  stood  there. 

Our  Flag 
(By  Valerie  Kramer) 
I  feel  proud  as  I  watch  over  our  flag. 
Wave  high  in  the  sky  of  blue. 
My  heart  feels  glad  that  I'm  part  of  the  flag. 
Do  you  feel  the  same  way  too? 
The  flag  stands  for  our  nation. 
It  couldn't  be  better  stationed. 
Our  flag  should  not  ever  be  treated  like  a  toy. 
It  stands  for  every  girl  and  boy. 

Our  Flag 
(By  Ronna  Smooke) 
Our  flag  the  red,  white,  and  blue. 
Its  the  symbol  at  our  country  for  me  and 
for  you. 
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Its  the  flag  of  liberty,  justice  and  peace. 
With  its  fifty  stars  and  thirteen  stripes  to 
say  the  least. 

OtjR  Flag  or  Freedom 
(By  Bruce  Valinsky) 
Our  flag  Is  red,  white  and  blue. 
It  means  a  lot  to  me  and  you. 
It  meant  a  lot  to  the  soldiers, 
In  the  War  of  1812. 
The  soldiers  were  so  brave, 
To  save  our  American  flag. 


My   Flag 
(By  Jane  Mar  rone) 
The  sky  was  blue  and  gray, 
It  came  at  dawns  early  day. 
I  think  our  flag  was  brave, 
To  stand  where  guns  were  shooting. 
But  when  it  was  over. 
Our  flag  was  still  waving  over  the  rising  sun. 

Wonderful  Old  Globt 
(By  Nanette  MarahaU) 
Beneath  the  sun,  or  beneath  the  stars. 
Old  Glory  still  waves,  she  is  our  flag. 
Which  no  one  can  ever  take  away, 
She  stands  for  ovir  freedom, 
Which  we  fought  for  many  times. 
She  is  our  beautiful  flag. 
Let  us  remember  her  wonderful  Glory. 

Our  Flag  Was  Sitll  Thibk 

(By  Steven  Flelschmann) 

Over  Fort  McHenry,  the  red,  white  and  blue. 

Was  flying  strongly  and  bravely  too. 

Our  flag  never  went  down,  nor  touched  the 

cold  earth. 
Por  it  symbolizes  freedom, 
That's  what  America  Is  worth. 

The  Flag  of  the  Untted  States 
(By  Teresa  Svldro) 
The  flag  of  our  nation. 
Is  red,  white  and  blue. 
It  hafi  flfty  stars. 
On  a  field  of  blue. 

The  flag  has  thirteen  Stripes, 
Seven  are  red  and  six  are  white. 
They  stand  for  courage  and  honesty. 
They  symbolize  our  country  so  bright  and 
free. 

Our  Flag 

(By  Glna  DePaolo) 

The  flag  still  stands  though  the  bombs  btirst 

In  the  air, 
Through  the  dark  night  and  the  dawns  early 

light. 
It  flies  over  our  land  blessed  with  freedom 

tall 
It  flies  over  our  land  blessed  with  liberty  and 

Justice  for  all. 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner 
(By  Cathy  Tomasovlch) 
The  flag  that  waved  over  Fort  McHenry, 
W^as  seen  very  dimly  one  day. 
Francis  Scott  Key.  wrote  as  he  watched, 
A  poem   to   show   that  the   Star   Spangled 

Banner  yet  waved 
The  flag  still  waves  throughout  the  United 

States. 
To  show  that  we  have  Uberty,  Justice  and 

progress. 

The  Red,  Whtte  and  Blue 
(By  Barry  Hackman) 

Bombs  bursting  here. 

Bombs  bursting  there, 

Couldn't  knock  down  our  dear  flag. 

Torture  It  took. 

But  at  Port  McHenry  it  stlU  stood. 

The  nation  grew, 
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SJ  did  our  fliig 

O-.if    flng    that    stands    for    liberty.    Justice, 
freedom   nnd  Pftce 

The  tX-vc 
I  Bv   Jimes  Lowet 

In   1812  the  war  began 

We  -.verc  nslumg  f'^r  our  land. 

The  British  were  bomblni!  the  sea. 

The  K  i/  w.i*  stdiidiug  for  you  and 

Port    McHenry    v.  03    the    nauie   of 

The  war  h   d  t  Uiitd. 

We  h.id  won  the  Seht  for  our  land. 

All  the  tunc  I  Knew  we  w^aild  win 

Yes.  we  wjuia  win  for  "In  God  is  Our  irusf 


rue. 
he    fort. 


O'-s  Flag 
( By  Jiuncs  Prey  1 
All  or  a  sudden  right  In  the  air 
A  "Air  h:is  ?'irtcd 
Men  are  oeing  killed 
F.ght.ng  f<ir  pe..ce 
BriUsh  ships  .onUr.g  m  close 
But  the  fla?  ttiAXl  still 
One  by  one  men  fell  'o  The  ground 
Word  by  w   rd  weir  «.  n  to  the  i>aper 
A;i  of  .^  sudden  h?  st.arted  to  yell 
"Our  flag  still  stands" 

Otra  Ptjvc 
(By  Lisa  DePrancesco) 
This  flag  belongs  t«  me 
This  flag  belongs  to  you 
Brave  men  have  lived  and  died 
To  set  our  pec'ple  free. 

Om  Flvc 
I  By  Eric  Malakoff ) 
The  British  weri.»  bombing 
The  bombs  were  burstlngjn  air. 
The  men  were  Sighting. 
Through  the  roo.iets  red  glare. 
O.ir  Sag  s'ood  there  through  the  night 
It  did  n^t  s'.irrender  the  tight 

Ou»  Pi.*c 

(Bv  Freda  F'  steri 
Brive  soldiers  fought  and  died 
So  our  country  couM  be  'ree 
Freedom  rang  from  nation  wide, 
Ojt  truth  win  never  die 

The  Flag  which  waved  so  proudly. 

Was  such  a  be.iirif  ..■.  sight 

The  brave  soldiers  who  fought  for  their  pride 

Our  tru:h  and  freedom  win  never  die 

Otra  Fi-AG 

(By  Vnlene  Grlse) 

Our  flag  goes  back  in  history. 

Which  stands  upon  a  staff 

When  the  winds  blows  11  swings  and  sways. 

To  rem.nd  us  :t  went  through  many  tragic 

days. 
But  It  las-.ed  through  the  war.  Just  as  we 
For  the  laiicl  of  trie  brave    and  home  of  the 

Xree. 

THX    AllEKiCAN    PUtG 

I  By  Susan  Mlkulai 
A  f!ag  that's  dressed  In  red,  white  and  blue. 
Means  so  much  to  me  and  so  much  to  you. 
With  the  afty  stvrs  that  shine  so  bright 
In  the  field  of  bl-^e  at  night 
Beautiful  red  that  stands  for  courage. 
Lovely  white  tha*  stands  for  purity. 
Flying  over  Fort  McHenry 
Our  flag  the  red,  white  and  blue. 

TH*    STAS    SPVNCLXD    BATiKXB 

(By  Ricky  Lazar ' 

Old  Glory  wa."!  waving  over  Fort  McHenry, 
Brave  men  were  dying  there 
Francis  Scott  Key  looked  as  the 
Star  Spaligled   Banner  still   waved. 
Over  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Old  Glory 
iBy  Susan  MaNer) 
Our  flag  was  standing  in  -.he  mist. 
How  beautiful  i:  was 

One  dark  night  the  flag  wu6  still  there 
Thill  was  the  end  ol  the  tight. 

The  Stab  Spangled  Banne* 

(By  Foster  Dale) 
The  men  were  fighting 
Key  was  on  the  boat 
The  t>ombs  were  bursting 
Yet.  Key  still  wrote 
He  wrote  of  thf"  brave. 
He  wrote  of  the  free. 
While  his  flag  did  so  wave 
Through  morning  and  eve. 

The  AMCRitAN  Flag 

>  By  Leslie  KunU) 
As  the  .\menc  m  flag  flies  uver  the  fort. 
Let  all  freemen  stand  forever  more. 
Let  the  American  fl.ip  fly  year  after  year. 
Yes.  let  our  flag  fly  and  wave 
It  files  for  liberty  and  freedom  forever  more. 

Of*  Flag 
(By  Paula  Steeled 
Our  flag  Is  red.  white  and  blue. 
What  does  our  flag  mean  to  you? 
Our  flag  flies  high 
Yes.  up  in  the  sky 
In  the  night  our  men  did  flght. 
Yet  our  flag  still  proudly  waved. 

The  American   Flao 

I  By  Joseph  Zlelinskl » 

The  American  Hxg  is  made  up  of  red,  white 

and  blue 
It  means  something   special  to  me  and  to 

you. 
It  waves  over  schools  and  other  places 
It  Is  looked  at  each  morning  by  millions  of 
faces 

Old  Olobt 

(By  Stephen  Iskovltz) 
Our  flag  was  still  there. 
Waving  high  in  the  air. 
Francis  Scott  Key  knew  we  were  flghtlng  to 

be  free. 
Francis  Scott  Key  could  Just  barely  see. 
That    there  Old   Glory   waved 
That  meai.t  we  were  free  and  saved. 
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A   VERY   SPPXriAL   MAN 

HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

t    NEA    Toaic 
IN  THE  HOLSi;  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  2,  1970 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  ieamed  of  the  death  one  of  my  con- 
stituents whose  life  was  the  measure  of 
a  verj-  spec.al  man  Stanley  A  Olson, 
chief  photographer  of  the  Jamestown, 
New  York  Post-Journal,  died  January  13, 
1970.  at  the  ..ie  ol  60  of  a  disease 
which  he  was  well  aware  could  not  be 
cured.  Yet  his  attitude,  even  during  the 
final  months  when  the  end  was  near, 
never  changed.  He  remained  cheerful 
and  exercised  the  agile  wit  that  marked 
him  a  tnily  courageous  man. 

Stanley  Olson  spent  some  42  years  In 
the  newspaper  business.  During  that 
time,  his  camera  captured  aU  the  major 
happenings  In  the  Jtimestown  area  and 
here  in  Washington.  DC.  where  he  cov- 
ered presidential  inaugural  ceremonies. 


Ever>'  national  figure  who  set  foot 
within  the  environs  of  Jamestown  from 
Lucille  Ball  to  President  Nixon  was 
caught  by  the  lens  of  Stanley  Olson's 
camera.  For  15  years,  he  was  a  top  award 
wmner  In  the  New  York  State  Associated 
Press  news  photo  contests.  His  subjects 
ranged  from  a  sailing  race  on  placid 
Chautauqua  Lake  to  huddled  passengers 
marooned  at  the  airport  terminal  by  a 
raging  blizzard.  They  could  not  get  out 
but  Stanley  Olson  caught  It  with  his 
camera. 

Besides  being  a  great  newspaperman, 
he  was  a  devoted  husband  and  father. 
As  a  citizen  of  Jamestown  all  his  life, 
he  earned  the  respect  of  his  fellow  men 
through  his  tireless  devotion  to  many 
civic  causes.  The  Optimist  Club  \va.s  a 
special  love  of  his.  He  served  as  its 
president  and  was  a  member  of  Its 
board  for  8  years,  having  a  record  of 
19  years  perfect  attendance  before  his 
hospitalization. 

I  know  the  Members  of  this  House  will 
agree  with  me  that  greatness  us  not  al- 
ways measured  by  prominence  In  na- 
tional headlines  but  In  the  day-to-day 
tasks  of  citizenship,  love  of  family  and 
friends,  and  devotior  to  one's  work. 
These  things  Stanley  Olson  typified  a 
hundred  times  over.  It  Is  my  desire  to  ex- 
tend my  sincere  sympathy  to  his  widow, 
Ethel,  and  his  two  children.  Judy  and 
Ronald;  and  at  the  same  time  place  m 
the  RrcoRD  two  articles  from  the  Post- 
Journal  which  tells  so  eloquently  why 
Stanley  Olson  was  held  in  such  hieh  re- 
card  by  all. 

The  articles  follow: 

Stanuet  a.  Olson.  Pekitctionist 

It  18  dlfDcult  to  apply  a  newspMpenn&n'a 
profei.slonal  yardstick  In  commenting  upon 
the  passing  of  Stanley  A.  Olson,  our  chief 
photographer,  whoe*  death  was  recorded 
Tuesday  In  the  news  columns.  For  Stan  has 
been  so  much  a  vital  and  vibrant  part  of  the 
Jamestown  newspaper  picture  over  so  many 
years,  dating  back  to  the  days  of  the  former 
J.\mMtown  Evening  Journal,  that  accepting 
his   untimely   passing   is   extremely   dilScult. 

In  all  things  be  did  In  life,  whether  In  or 
out  of  the  newspaper  office,  he  was  a  perfec- 
tionist He  lived  life  to  the  fullest,  gaining 
countless  close  friends,  and  admirers  as  he 
cheerfully  gave  of  his  many  and  varied  tal- 
ent:i  in   his  multiple  civic   associations. 

N't  even  his  terminal  Illness,  with  which 
he  lived  for  several  years,  changed  his  atti- 
tude or  philosophy  of  living.  He  accepted  his 
f.ite  and  observed  his  own  illness  with  clin- 
ical interest  as  he  fought  against  the  inevi- 
table He  remained  the  devoted  husband  and 
l.it  .er,  tn<-  exp.!rt  w.irkm.^n  who  remained  at 
his  post  as  long  .is  physlc-ally  able,  and  the 
cheerful  fr:end  and  fellow  worker  In  the  face 
of  .1(1'.  erbltv 

A.S  'hf  cycle  of  ucatii  as  Inevitable  as 
biriu  :.i  ni.in  s  brief  p!iN.>.;ge  fr..>ni  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  leaves  a  saddened  group  of  as- 
sociates atid  cl'.^«;  Irtends  'li-)'ighout  the 
r-  jmn;unry  we  .s.'^.ould  remember  the  gifts  he 
pave  us  in  our  assfrri.Ttlon  and  express  our 
corL=^latlon  and  prayers  for  t-^e  bereaved 
family   in   this   hour  of   great  personal  loes. 

Former  EDrroR  or  P-J  Lai'ds  Stanley  Olson 

\mi  ng  tributes  to  Stanley  A  Olson.  Post- 
Journal  I'hlef  photographer,  whose  death  oc- 
curred Tuesday  morning,  is  one  from  John  A. 
H.ill,  former  Post-Jourr.al  eduor-in-chlef. 
sent   from   his   winter   home  In   Naples.  Fla. 

It  reads  as  follows. 

"My  heart  Is  broken  by  the  death  of  Stan- 
ley Olson  after  the  long  suffering  he  endured 
with  so  much  courage  and  a  spirit  that  kept 
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him  working  In  the  profession  be  so  deeply 
loved. 

•'No  man  ever  gave  greater  friendship  or 
loyalty  or  showed  deeper  devotion  to  his  work 
of  producing  the  finest  pictures  possible  for 
his  newspyaper. 

"His  pictures  won  the  highest  honors  In 
the  Industry  and  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  readers  of  The  Poet-Journal,  but  aside 
from  that  he  had  hU  whole  heart  In  the  tak- 
ing of  pictures  that  truly  told  the  story  of 
what  was  happening. 

"Every  holiday  he  depicted  the  spirit  of 
the  day,  whether  Christmas,  Easter,  or  an- 
other, and  his  feature  pictures  brought  joy 
and  warmth  to  the  hearts  of  our  readers. 

"It  was  i'.  Joy  and  pride  to  me  to  have  been 
associated  with  him  through  practically  all 
of  both  our  profei^lonal  careers.  He  was  a 
true  artist  and  a  great  craftsman,  but,  to 
top  It  all,  he  was  a  great  person  of  the  finest 
friendship,  loyalty  and  devotion  to  his  Job. 

"It  Is  sad  that  he  should  be  taken  so 
early." 


IMPROVED  CLASS  ACTION  MACHIN- 
ERY  ESSENTL^VL  FOR  EFFECTIVE 
PROTECTION  OP  THE  CONSUMER 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  2,  1970 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ef- 
fective protection  of  the  consumer  re- 
quires improved  machinery  for  the  class 
action.  My  distlngtiished  colleague  and 
friend  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckharot)  de- 
livered a  cogent,  informative  address  on 
the  subject  to  the  Consumer  Federation 
of  America  January  15  in  Washington. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  persuasive 
arguments  he  makes  In  behalf  of  H.R. 
14585,  a  bill  designed  to  give  the 
wronged  consumer  recourse  where  he 
originally  had  none  because  of  prohibi- 
tive legal  costs.  His  address  follows: 
Consumer  Class  Actions 
(By  Congressman  Bob  Eckhasot) 

Most  of  the  great  pillars  of  our  legal  sys- 
tem are  procedural,  not  substantive — due 
process,  equal  protection,  the  right  to  be 
tried  by  one's  pyeers.  Just  as  these  are  the 
wheels  on  which  judicial  justice  rides,  there 
are  similar  wheels  that  keep  the  economy 
rolling  with  a  degree  of  equity  and  fair 
play ;  The  process  of  collective  bargaining, 
commission  controls,  the  technique  of  using 
yardsticks  like  TVA  and  REA. 

1.    NEED    rOR    ADEQUATE    Pr.OCESS    rO« 
CONSfMEP.    PROTECTION 

But  no  such  vehicle  for  justice,  equity,  and 
fair  play  eiLists  lor  the  consumer.  Congress 
has  the  means  of  making  one — one  that  Is 
self-induced  and  self-propelling,  not  one 
that  depends  for  Its  Impetus  upon  the  good 
motivations  and  energetic  administration  of 
a  comml^ision. 

As  Is  all  too  well  known  by  those  dealing 
with  them,  government  aigencles  are  not  al- 
ways energetic  and  prompt.  Relief  Is  often 
inadequate.  Take,  for  Instance,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  It  was  created  as  an  ad- 
ministrative agency  to  protect  the  consumer 
against  unfair  and  deceptive  trade  practices. 
The  Holland  Ptunace  Company  case  Illus- 
trates the  inadequacy  of  this  protection. 

In  December  1936,  the  company  agreed  to 
a  Federal  Trade  Commission  consent  order 
against  certain  misleading  advertising  claims 
and  the  proceedings  dragged  out  through 
IdM.  Not  until  1968  was  a  cease  and  desist 
order  issued.  This  prohibited  Holland  "from 
engaging  In  a  sales  scheme  whereby  its  sales- 
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men  gained  access  to  homes  by  misrepresent- 
ing themselves  as  ofllclal  Inspectors  and  heat- 
ing engineers.  Having  gained  entry  they  then 
dismantled  furnaces  on  the  pretext  that 
such  was  necessary  to  determine  the  extent 
of  necessary  repairs."  Holland  Furnace  Com- 
pany Ignored  the  court  decree  enforcing  the 
cease  and  desist  order  and  was  heavily  fined 
for  contempt  of  court  In  1965. 

If  It  thus  takes  29  years  for  the  consumer 
to  get  relief,  there  Is  something  wrong  with 
the  governmental  machinery  that  purports 
to  afford  such  relief.  I  have  come  to  have 
serious  misgivings  about  the  ordinary  polic- 
ing agencies'  ability  to  protect  the  people. 
Administrative  budgets  and  personnel  are 
limited,  and  the  agency,  so  to  speak,  stumbles 
over  Its  own  processes.  Hurdles  and  barriers 
are  written  Into  agency  laws  by  lobbyists  for 
the  Indtistrles  controlled,  and  the  possum  Is 
set  to  guard  the  chicken  coop. 

In  trying  to  devise  legislation  that  will 
work  In  the  consumer  field,  I  have  kept 
these  points  In  mind.  Good  legislation  must 
envisage  the  existence  of  competing  interests 
or  of  forces  which  are  otherwise  self  moti- 
vated. And  It  must  supply  machinery,  readily 
at  hand,  to  accomplish  the  public  purpose. 

The  public  purpose  may  be  the  sharing  of 
Increased  productivity  and  the  furtherance 
of  industrial  justice — as  in  the  Labor  Act — 
or  It  may  be  the  extension  of  the  availability 
of  electric  power — as  In  the  TVA  and  REA 
programs.  Here  It  Is  the  protection  of  con- 
sumers m  the  market  place — the  protection 
of  one  who  deals  occasionally  with  another 
who  makes  It  a  btislness  to  engage  In  that 
particular  selling  activity. 

The  diffuse  interest  of  the  purchaser  en- 
gaging occasionally  In  the  particular  type  of 
transaction  does  not  measure  up  to  the  In- 
tense interest  of  the  seller  in  making  that 
transaction  highly  profitable  when  repeated 
thousands  of  times.  The  techniques  used 
may  Include  conditions  or  provisions  that 
are  Illegal  or  unenforceable,  but  It  is  simply 
not  practicable  for  the  single  purchaser  to 
contest  them. 

For  instance,  a  lodging  place  alters  Its 
room  rate.  In  breach  of  the  desk  clerk's  stated 
agreement  with  the  lodger,  by  placing  In 
effect  some  special  rate  for  the  Sugar  Bowl 
season  In  New  Orleans.  The  lodger  must  pay 
the  rate  or  stiffer  the  Inconvenience  of  hav- 
ing to  try  to  extricate  his  luggage  by  judicial 
process.  The  practice  Is  one  which  can  be 
perfected  by  the  landlord  over  many  Sugar 
Bowl  seasons,  but  the  customer  confronts  the 
problem  perbape  once  In  a  life  time. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  practical  to  try 
to  delineate  all  the  types  of  practices  per- 
petrated against  consumers  wlhch  entail 
fraud,  deception,  overreaching,  and  vending 
such  shoddy  merchandise  as  to  breach  an  im- 
plied warranty  that  the  merchandise  Is  suit- 
able for  its  apparent  use.  Neither  is  it  prac- 
tical to  establish  at  a  federal  level  an  entire 
new  substantive  law  of  deceit.  And,  as  we 
have  seen,  dependency  on  governmental 
nursemaldlng  Is  likely  to  result  In  disil- 
lusionment. 

I  think  It  Is  better  to  rely  on  existing 
statutory  and  common  law,  and  developing 
concepts  of  the  duty  of  the  seller  to  deal 
fairly  In  the  marketplace — concepts  which 
are  developing  in  the  courts  in  civil  cases 
and  In  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  pro- 
ceedings there.  Such  development  should  be 
encouraged  by  federal  procedural  law  like 
that  contained  In  HJl.  14585. 

Existing  substantive  law  is.  or  Is  becoming, 
adequate  to  protect  the  consumer's  Interest 
in  the  marketplace.  But  the  machinery  of 
protection  Is  not  adequate.  State  procedtiral 
law  Is  In  most  instances  clumsy  and  anti- 
quated. 

As  we  have  already  intimated,  the  main 
reason  why  consumers  cannot  be  properly 
protected  under  existing  process  is  that  their 
Individual  claims  are  too  small  and  they 
cannot  be  aggregated  In  class  actions  in  most 
Instances  and  In  most  jurisdictions. 
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Deceptive  advertising,  usurious  Interest 
rates,  overpriced  drugs  and  food,  and  adul- 
terated meat  are  all  wrongs  involving  small 
amounts  of  money,  many  under  $200.  Very 
few  would  be  large  enough  so  that  a  wronged 
consumer  could  effectively  secure  his  rights 
through  the  law.  The  duped  consumer  is 
apt  to  have  precious  little  money  to  support 
a  test  case  to  establish  the  rights  of  the 
many.  The  amount  he  may  recover  is  not 
likely  to  pay  the  court  deposit,  let  alone  the 
lawyer's  fee. 

Few  lawyers,  other  than  the  very  yotmg 
and  very  idealistic,  are  to  be  found  who  are 
anxious  to  endiire  time-consuming  litiga- 
tion for  a  $50  fee.  A  $200  judgment  is  not 
likely  to  be  a  powerful  dete^ent  to  the 
wrongdoer.  The  usury  laws  provfe  this.  In  a 
study  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  It  was  concluded 
that  "(t)he  number  of  consimiers  having  no 
redress  because  the  amount  lost  Is  not  com- 
mensurate with  the  attorney's  fee  constitute 
the  vast  majority."  Small  claims  generally  do 
not  warrant  Individual  litigation  and  the 
misbehaving  corporations  that  bilk  the  con- 
sumer know  It.  "In  many  Instances,  fraudu- 
lent operations  carefully  avoid  cheating  In- 
dividuals out  of  large  sums  of  money  be- 
cause they  realize  that  no  one  bilked  out  of 
fifty  dollars  Is  going  to  pay  a  lawyer  to  get 
his  money  back." 

n.     THE    CONSITMZB   CLASS   ACTION    ACT 

As  we  have  Indicated,  state  laws  have  gone 
a  fair  way  to  devise  substantive  provisions 
for  consumer  protection.  And  the  State 
courts  have  hewed  out,  by  common  law 
process  and  statutory  Interpretation,  a  con- 
siderable body  of  consumer  law.  But  tbe 
processes  of  the  State  cotirts  do  not  afford 
effective  means  of  permitting  many  persona 
who  have  bought  from  different  agents  of  a 
given  defendant,  or  from  the  same  agent  In 
different  transactions,  an  opportunity  to 
lump  their  claims  together  so  as  to  have  a 
large  enough  damage  claim  to  finance  the 
suit;  the  court  costs  Involved,  the  lawyers' 
fees,  and  such  notices  as  must  be  printed. 
Therefore,  the  Consumer  Class  Action  Act, 
HJl.  14685,  establishes  Federal  policy  that 
this  machinery  shall  be  available  through 
use  of  the  Federal  courts  and  their  liberal 
procedure  for  joining  many  persons  In  class 
actions. 

Section  4  contains  the  gravamen  of  the 
bill  It  makes  an  "act  in  defraud  of  con- 
sumers which  affects  commerce"  an  un- 
la-.vful  act  which  will  give  nse  to  a  civil 
action  triable  in  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States.  Such  suits  may  be  tried  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy.  An 
"act  In  defraud  of  consumers"  Is  defined  as 
Including  two  distinct  things:  An  unfair  or 
deceptive  act  or  practice  as  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  condemns  in  Secticn  5(a) 
( 1 ) ;  and  an  act  which  gives  rise  to  a  civil 
action  by  a  couiumer  or  consumers  tinder 
States  statutory  or  decisional  law  for  the 
benefit  of  consumers. 

Such  a  suit  In  Federal  court  wctUd  apply 
the  law  of  the  States  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  that  the  Federal  courts  apply  buch 
l.\w  in  a  diversity  of  citizenship  cases.  Thus, 
the  court  in  any  suit  is  dealing  with  a  defi- 
nite body  of  law  in  a  manner  in  which  it  is 
accustomed  to  deal  with  such  law.  There 
is  nothing  unfamiliar  in  the  act  which  would 
make  it  difficult  for  the  court  to  proceed 
according  to  customary  practices.  For  in- 
stance, the  conflict-of-law  law  which  ordi- 
narily applied  in  diversity  cases  would  estab- 
lish the  law  applicable  to  any  body  of  facts 
before  the  court. 

It  is  very  Important,  however,  that  these 
st'.bstantive  offenses,  initially  spelled  out  In 
State  law,  be  considered  as  Federal  offenses 
triable  In  a  Federal  court  and  that  the  basis 
for  jurisdiction  be  without  respect  to  amount 
In  controversy. 

Of  course,  suits  In  Federal  court  on  dl- 
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versitv  of  citizenship  can  presently  be  tried 
ou  the  basis  of  State  substantive  law.  Just 
as  su'.-.s  under  this  act  would  be  tried— with 
one  exception  There  Is  no  requisite  uf  Juris- 
diction based  on  jurlsdlcUonal  amount  In 
this  act  This  is  mipcriant  becau.-e  :n  Sny- 
der V.  Hams.  89  S.  Ct  1053  (1969).  it  was 
held  that  claims  of  the  individuals  In  the 
class  actljn  cantvt  be  aggregated  toward  'he 
» 10,000  minimum 

As  Is  well  Imown.  cases  come  into  the 
P'ederal  court  throutth  two  dcxjrs  First, 
diversity  of  citizenship  with  a  $10,000  juris- 
dictional .laiount.  and  second.  Federal  ques- 
t:on  Jor.idictlon. 

In  the  latter  tvpe  of  c  ise  the  Jurisdictional 
requi.-.lt«  mav  apply  but  tJi«  s'atute  involved 
Itse^'  mAV  waive  it.  That  is  what  is  done 
here 

The  Class  Action  Bill  will  allow  consumers 
to  achieve  JusUce  in  feder.il  court  If  s:ate 
class  .iction  statute*  ewe  in.idequate  and  too 
rigid  to  protect  legal  ngh's  Perhaps  the  most 
notable  failure  is  in  New  York  where  the 
recent  ca^e  of  Hall  v  Cobum  has  been 
Uti^ted. 

This  ea.-i«  Involved  a  consumer  class  action 
against  a  finance  company  which  iiad  aJ- 
legedlT  Violated  the  New  York  Retail  In- 
stallment Sales  Act  by  usln?  coutr.icts 
prtnted  la  less  than  8-polnt  type  The  NAACP 
le^a:  de'ense  fund  sought  refund  of  the 
ser.i:e  charge,  a  statutory  penalty,  on  be- 
half of  all  consumers  who  had  signed  small- 
type  contracts  prepared  and  r>»purchased  by 
Coburn  Corporation  within  the  perlL/d  ^^f  the 
suitute  of  i.mitauons  However,  the  action 
was  diimiased  on  two  grounds,  flrsi.  aside 
from  :ae  request  for  idenrica:  dima^e? 
caused  by  identical  conduct,  the  class  was 
not  united  In  Interest;  and  second,  mainte- 
nance of  tae  clais  action  wuuld  deprive 
members  of  the  class  of  other  remedies  which 
T,Qev  might  prefer  to  pursue  against  the 
defendant  cr  against  the  merchants  •»lth 
whom  they  bad  dealt. 

Neither  of  these  grounds  is  compelling 
The  fact  that  idenUcai  damages  are  sought 
for  idenUcal  conduct  malses  a  case  .-nore  suit- 
able than  unsuitable  for  cIass  action  treat- 
ment. Purthermore,  class  members'  interest 
in  pursu.ng  other  remedies  can  be  preserved 
by  limiting  the  scope  of  the  Jud^ient  in  a 
ciaos  ictioa  to  the  remedies  that  are  ac- 
tually sc^ught.  Hull  V  Coburn  Co'-po'aUon  Is 
typical  of  state  class  action  law  Similar  un- 
necessarily restrictive  state  decisions  can  be 
found  111  such  states  as  Mississippi.  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts.  Indiana,  Ohio.  Michigan,  and  W.-ish- 
Ingtcn.  Otner  s'a-es.  like  North  Carolina  and 
West  Virginia,  have  tc-j  few  repcrt«l  cases 
to  predict  the  vlabllitr  of  a  cons-omer  class 
acuon  In  these  Jurisdictions  the  status  of 
consumer  clai,s  actions  Ls.  at  best,  uncertain 
In  some  states,  the  class  action  procedure 
Is  wholly  adequate  I  have,  *herefore.  in- 
cluded a  provision  In  my  bill  to  prevent  re- 
moval from  the  state  court  to  the  federal 
coiir'  by  the  defendant  where  the  state  fo- 
rurr.  has  be^n  chosen  It  provides- 

'This  section  shall  not  be  deemed  to  pro- 
hibit a  plaintiff  from  chooeing  a  State  forum 
without  the  case  b^lng  subject  to  rem-ival 
on  grounds  of  federal  question  Jurisdiction 
under  Title  28,  Section  1441,  United  Staiee 
Code." 

The  election  given  to  the  plaintiff  to  pro- 
ceed in  either  the  state  or  federal  court  Is 
Just  what  Is  done  with  respect  to  m  p'^r^'nam 
mariUme  claims  in  the  "savings  clause  "  of 
28  VSC.  Section  1333.  Removal  under  Sec- 
tion 1441  13  not  a  constitutionally  compelled 
but  a  prudential  disposition,  subject  to 
whatever  qualification  Congress  may  dictate. 
This  bill  provide*  that  Injured  consumers 
may  bring  claas  actions  In  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  State*  under  the  Federal  Rulee 
ot  Civil  Procedure,  Including  Federal  Rule  23, 
the  meet  modern  class  action  procedure  in 
the  United  States  These  clase  actions  would 
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be  available  in  tr..nsacllons  affecting  inter- 
state commerce  where  violations  .>f  state  or 
federal  consumer  protection  law  have  oc- 
curred 

The  propped  law  dispenses  with  Jurisdic- 
tional ani.jur.t  and  diversity  of  citizenship 
tcr  purp<36ee  of  clufis  actions 

Let  uo  examine  wjme  of  the  Implications 
;ind  provisions  m  detail 

ni.   PEISIDE-NTS  CONSVUTK   BlLt   IS  ILL- 
CON  CD  VXD 

Several  months  after  my  bUl  was  intro- 
duced, the  President  endorsed  generally  the 
concept  of  class  actions  and  subsequently 
Introduced  hU  own  leglaUUon,  H.R.  14931 
and  S  3201  I  submit,  the  NUon  bUl  U  It- 
self unlalr  and  deceptive  to  the  pubhc  In 
theory  It  purports  to  establish  a  buyer's  bill 
of  rights.  In  fact.  It  attempts  to  sell  to  the 
buyer  a  blU  of  goods  It  lulls  the  public  into 
thinking  they  will  be  protected.  Let  us  ex- 
amine what  Is,  in  fact,  done: 

Under  the  Nixon  approach,  no  acUon  may 
be  brought  bv  an  individual  or  a  clasi.  untU 
the  government  h.is  successfully  terminated 
Ita  own  lawsuit  There  Is  no  precedent  in 
tne  annals  of  Federal  legislation  for  this. 
The  Goverumenl  would  decide  which  private 
rights  are  to  be  enforced.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  FTC  stand,  as  It  were.  Uke  a  traffic 
policeman,  glrtng  the  green  signal  to  one 
^roup  of  'Aould-oe  llilg.into  and  the  red  sig- 
nal to  others. 

There  Is,  It  seems  to  me.  a  serious  con- 
stltuuoniil  ques'lou  here  Involvlnt:  procedur- 
al due  proces.":  Can  G  :>veryunent  establish 
mat  certain  acts  are  prohibited  and  that 
their  commission  may  result  in  civil  liability 
hut  men  ..rtord  a  rer.iedy  only  to  those  In- 
jured by  that  wrongful  act  which  the  Gov- 
ernment chooses  to  single  out? 

It  would  seem  that  all  consumers  affected 
by  the  proscribed  acUvlty  of  fraud,  deceit  or 
overreaching  would  constitute  a  cla&s  of 
persons  whose  rights  under  the  law  have 
been  invaded.  But  the  violation  of  the  right 
of  any  one  of  them  gives  rise  to  a  remedy 
subject  to  the  discretionary  action  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  In  bringing  a  gov- 
ernmental action  aagliist  the  offender. 

For  Instance,  suppose  Montgomery  Ward 
and  Sean  Roebuck  both  manufacture  chain 
saws  whoee  lubrication  systems  are  so  de- 
fecUve  that  the  links  wear  out  and  the 
chains  fall  apart  at  a  time  far  short  of  the 
wturan'y  By  sellln?  the  saws  under  such 
warranties,  exactly  the  same  breach  of  duty 
has  been  committed  against  the  purchasers 
of  both  companies.  But  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral chooses  to  sue  only  Sears  Roebuck.  The 
Annrnev  General,  under  the  Act.  can  thus 
choose  which  potential  civil  Uttgants.  whoee 
rights  have  been  Invaded,  shall  have  a 
remedy 

If  this  Is  not  act'.ially  unconstitutional. 
It  is  a  policy  which  Is  most  reprehensible, 
one  which  Is  conducive  to  offldal  corrup- 
tion 

The  hypothesis  aasumes  a  defective  lub- 
rication system  and  a  violation  of  law.  But 
in  anv  actual  case  this  question  cannot  be 
detertnlned  until  after  trial.  Suppose  the 
allegatuns  upon  which  a  case  must  rest 
cannot  be  sustained  In  either  the  case  of 
Montgomery  Ward  or  Sears  Roebuck.  The 
bringing  of  the  case  against  Sears  Roebuck 
opens  up  a  fl>id  of  expensive  prlvat*.  civil 
litigation  against  that  firm,  with  attendant 
bad  publicity,  but  Insulates  Montgomery 
W  rd.  Such  a  provision  of  law  would  Invite 
politics  and  graft  in  the  governmental  proc- 
ess. 

The  same  situation  dfies  not  exist  in  the 
case  of  the  antitrust  law*  There  a  federal 
civil  antitrust  action  does  not  have  to  await 
a  criminal  action 

The  process  provided  under  the  Nixon  ap- 
proach is  further  defective  in  that  Inherent 
in  It  are  the  same  defects  that  presently 
exist    In   dependence   upon   the  FTC  as  the 
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c  insumer's  watchdog.  It  merely  utilized  the 
Justice  Department  in  the  same  general  way 
that  present  law  uUUzes  the  Trade  Commis- 
sion Of  the  two  the  Commission  Is  better 
stair ed  and  better  versed  in  the  subject  mat- 
ter than  the  Department. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  receive* 
9  000  complainto  a  year.  They  are  able  to 
Investigate  only  one  out  of  eight  or  nlno  of 
those  complaints.  Of  the  10^-  or  so  that  axe 
Investigated,  not  even  one  In  ten  result*  In 
a  cease  and  desist  order.  To  make  that  kind 
of  record,  the  FTC  has  1.300  people,  includ- 
ing 500  lawyers  and  a  $14  million  budget. 

The  Administration  proposes  to  allow  the 
Justice  Department  to  receive  ctmplalnts. 
Investigate  each  one  of  them,  and  then  de- 
cide whether  to  bring  suit 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  existing  attor- 
nevs  can  do  the  Job  of  Investigating  and 
br:I.^'!Ilg  suit  Yet  one  need  only  examine  the 
record  from  the  Hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  see  how  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice  IS  already      verburdencKl. 

.^s  John  Mitchell  has  himself  said  "We 
are  convinced,  however,  that  a  substantial 
li-.crcise  In  manpower  Is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  deal  with  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem and  the  additional  manpower  can  be 
erTectr.e'.y  deployed  .ilong  the  lines  indi- 
cated." 'The  Solicitor  General.  Erwln  Grts- 
wold.  said,  "A  year  ago  I  was  overwhelmed 
with  work;  yes,  I  stlli  am"  His  department 
Is  typical  yet  the  Administration  proposes 
.iddltlon.al  workloads  on  an  already  under- 
staffed department  The  consumer  will  pay 
the  p.-ice. 

The  Justice  Department.  If  we  are  to  be 
realistic,  will  have  to  establish  priorities. 
They  will  have  to  decide  what  they  con- 
sider important  or  unimportant.  The  priori- 
ties of  the  Justice  Department  may  not  al- 
ways coincide  with  those  of  the  victimized 
cons  tuner. 

The  small  consumers  stand  to  benefit  least 
from  this  provision.  Poor,  uneducated,  and 
somewhat  skeptical  of  the  Government  to 
begin  with,  he  probably  will  have  little 
■success  In  convlnclnrr  an  agent  of  the  Federal 
Government  by  letter  or  In  person  that  he 
has  a  valid  case.  If  the  small  consumer  can- 
not get  the  Department  of  Justice  to  seek 
relief  for  him.  he  Is  left  with  very  Uttle 
means  of  help  under  the  Nixon  approach. 

The  only  way  that  some  may  get  action 
may  be  to  hire  a  lawyer  to  represent  them 
before  the  Department  of  JusUce.  Thus,  a 
consumer  may.  In  effect,  have  to  press  his 
case  twice:  once  before  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment or  the  FTC  and  then  again.  If  he  Is 
lucky,  before  the  court. 

Biit  who  Is  moet  Ukely  to  be  able  to  hire 
a  lawyer  to  press  his  case  with  the  Justice 
Department : 

(1)  a  competing  seller  who  would  Uke  to 
open  the  gate  to  civil  litigation  against  his 
competitor,  or 

(2)  Any  seller  who  would  like  to  keep  the 
gate  closed  to  Mtlg-itlcn  against  him? 

The  consumer  himself  is  the  last  person 
likely  to  be  represented  by  counsel  before 
the  Department  of  Justice — and  Is,  I  submit, 
the  last  person  likely  to  get  Justice,  This 
proposition  is  not  altogether  i:nprecedented. 

The  Oi^vemment  has  hesltat<»d  In  the  past 
to  protect  the  small  man's  rights:  Anti- 
pollution violations  and  civil  rights  viola- 
tions are  recent  examples.  The  people  be!=t 
•able  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  consumer 
are  the  consumers  themselves.  The  Govern- 
ment can  help  but  It  should  not  be  able  to 
prohibit.  That  Is  why  our  bill  allows  class 
actions  directly  without  Government  Inter, 
ference. 

The  potential  of  delay,  though,  remains 
the  greatest  drawback  In  the  Administration 
approach.  The  complaint  mtist  come  In.  be 
considered.  Investigated,  sent  up  for  further 
action,  and  then  prosecution  may  result.  Just 
as  In  the  case  of  the  FTC.  All  of  this  takes 
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time.  In  a  case  before  the  FTC  Involving  the 
Crawford  Corporation  and  interlocking  direc- 
torates In  the  prefabricated  housing  Indus- 
try, the  case  was  dropped  on  April  4,  196S, 
when  It  was  discovered  that  the  Defendant 
had  withdrawn  from  the  prefabricated  hous- 
ing business  In  the  early  months  of  1964,  Ave 
years  earlier. 

On  April  4,  1962,  the  FTC  field  office  in 
Chicago  began  to  Investigate  the  Vollrath 
Company  of  Sheboygan.  Wisconsin  for  "mak- 
ing false  savings  claims  and  misrepresenta- 
tions about  the  construction,  efficacy,  and 
other  features  of  stainless  steel  cookware." 
Four  years  later,  the  case  was  given  to  the 
Biu-eau  of  Deceptive  Practices  for  proeecu- 
tlon.  Another  year  passed  before  a  hearing 
examiner  made  the  Initial  decision  In  the 
case  and  still  another  year  before  the  Com- 
ml.sslon  made  Its  final  decision.  The  time 
lapse  from  Investigation  to  decision  was  six 
years. 

In  the  Federal  T1-ade  Commission  the  aver- 
age time  lapse  Is  four  years  with  two  years 
of  Investigation  and  two  years  of  prosecu- 
tion In  the  central  office  Until  the  end  of 
that  period,  there  Is  no  halt  upon  the  activ- 
ities of  the  company.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment, with  far  less  resources  than  the  PTC 
devoted  to  consumer  affairs,  cannot  hope  to 
even  achieve  that  degree  of  promptness. 

rV.     RSCONCILIATION     OF     APPBOACHXS     AND 
CONCLUSION 

The  Consumer  Class  Action  Act  would  al- 
low a  group  or  class  of  consumers  to  sue  the 
defendant  directly.  This  approach  needs  no 
government  subsidies  to  pay  for  it.  It  needs 
no  department  to  administer  It.  In  contrast, 
the  Administration  bill  not  only  will  require 
lawyers.  Investigators,  and  economists  all 
paid  for  by  the  Government,  but  It  will  re- 
quire two  lawsuits  where  one  Is  sufficient. 
The  federal  courts  are  already  overburdened 
and  It  makes  little  sense  to  have  the  Gov- 
ernment iniiitute  one  lawsuit  and  then  the 
Individual  litigate  the  same  matter  In  a  dif- 
ferent suit  later. 

Some  reconciliations  as  between  the  two 
approaches  are.  however,  quite  possible  and, 
I  think,  desirable.  The  framework  of  legisla- 
tion recommended  In  the  President's  con- 
sumer repK)rt  could  be  Implemented  by  leg- 
islation In  section  4  of  H.R.  14585.  There, 
the  flnst  type  of  "act  In  defraud  of  consum- 
ers" is  defined  as  "an  unfair  or  deceptive  act 
or  practice  which  is  imlawful  within  the 
meaning  of  section  5«a)(l)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,"  We  would  Invite  the 
use  of  this  as  a  legislative  vehicle  to  pro- 
vide private  citizen's  rights  to  bring  action 
In  a  Federal  court  to  recover  damages  as  a 
result  of  the  several  specific  fraudulent  or 
deceptive  actlvltloe  which  we  understand  the 
Justice  Department  to  be  framing.  In  this 
section  of  the  blU  It  may  be  conceded,  ar- 
guendo, that  there  Is  merit  to  the  President's 
rationale  expressed  In  the  consumer  message: 

The  legislation  I  will  propose  will  be  of 
sufficient  scope  to  provide  substantial  protec- 
tion to  consumers  and  of  sufficient  specific- 
ity to  give  the  necessary  advance  notice  to 
bii'lnesEmen  of  the  activities  to  be  consid- 
ered illegal. 

Tet,  under  our  approach,  we  hive  defined 
"unfair  or  deceptive  pnctlce"  as  any  act  or 
practice  which  is  unlawful  within  the  mean- 
tni^  of  ."^ectlon  5ial  (1 1  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  There  Is  an  existing  body 
of  law  compiled  over  a  55-year  period,  con- 
sisting of  thousands  of  Commission  deci- 
sions, which  defines  these  terms.  In  addi- 
tion, over  800  court  opinions  have  been  ren- 
dered which  Interpret  the  act.  With  this 
backlog  of  court  and  agency  Interpretation, 
there  Is  considerable  guidance  available  for 
Interpreting  "vmfalr  and  deceptive." 

The  eleven  specific  acts  of  the  Admini- 
stration bin  cannot  call  upon  this  vast  body 
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of  common  law  for  interpretation.  It  fur- 
ther cannot  reach  all  of  the  practices  which 
our  broader  definition  would  reach.  Col- 
lection practices,  chain  referrals,  free  gim- 
mick transactions,  and  usurious  credit  terms 
are  just  some  of  the  practices  that  will  not 
be  covered. 

In  conclusion.  HJEt.  14585  affords  an  ex- 
tremely practical  and  effective  way  of  estab- 
llsblng  a  strong  body  of  consumer  law.  It 
acts  pragmatically  under  existing  law,  per- 
mitting a  common  law  approach  for  remedy- 
ing and  curbing  overreaching  in  the  market- 
place. It  does  not  attempt  to  anticipate  in 
exquisite  detail  every  fraud  or  act  of  over- 
reaching which  might  give  rise  to  a  con- 
sumer class  action.  But  since  it  adopts  State 
law  as  Federal  law,  it  gains  all  of  the  sped- 
flclty  of  existing  statutory  and  common  law 
applicable  to  the  facts:  The  businessman 
bas  notice  of  what  activities  are  to  be  con- 
sidered illegal  In  exactly  the  same  mannfip 
that  he  has  such  notice  in  a  case  which  is  in 
Federal  court  on  the  basis  of  diversity  of 
citizenship. 

It  is  the  sponsors'  hope  that  this  bill  will 
afford  an  opportunity,  on  a  nonpartisan 
basis,  for  Congress  to  give  the  consumer 
what  he  has  long  needed — a  fair  break  in 
his  day-to-day  dealings  in  the  marketplace. 
It  is  not  only  the  consumer  that  needs  the 
assurance  of  the  fairness  of  the  marketplace 
but  also  the  vast  majority  of  merchants  who 
do  deal  fairly.  "Hie  good  reputation  of  the 
marketplace  Is  essential  to  a  healthy  free 
comptetltlve  economy. 


JUDGE  G.  HARROLD  CARSWELL 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  2,  1970 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
testified  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  in  opposition  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Judge  G.  Harrold  Carswell  to 
serve  on  the  Supreme  Court.  I  include 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I  also 
include  the  full  text  of  Judge  Carswell's 
1948  campaign  speech  which  I  inserted 
into  the  record  of  the  committee  proceed- 
ings. In  addition,  I  place  into  the  Record 
the  text  of  a  letter  a  group  of  my  col- 
leagues smd  I  today  sent  Senator  East- 
land in  regard  to  Judge  Carswell's  nomi- 
nation. 

The  items  follow : 
Statement  of  the  Bonosable  John  Conyees, 
Jr.,  Before  the  Senate  JtmiciART  Com- 
mittee, FKBat7ART  2.  1970 
In  coming  before  this  committee  to  speak 
against  the  appointment  of  Judge  Carswell 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  I  reflect  the  consid- 
ered Judgment  of  my  eight  other  black  col- 
leagues who  serve  in  the  Hotise  of  Represent- 
atives. They  are  Shirley  Chlsholm,  New  York; 
William  Elawson,  Illinois;  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  New  York;  Charles  C.  Dlggs,  Michi- 
gan; Robert  N.  C.  Nix,  Pennsylvania;  Au- 
gustus Hawkins,  California;  William  Clay, 
Missouri;  and  Louis  Stokes,  Ohio.  Our  oppo- 
sition to  this  nominee  Is  total.  Make  no  mis- 
take about  It.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  Is 
a  more  unified  support  against  Judge  Cars- 
well  than  there  was  against  Judge  Clement 
Haynsworth.  The  presentation  that  I  make 
before  you  today,  however,  is  my  own. 

If  otir  argtimentatlon  against  this  ncHnlnee 
and  the  one  before  htm  could  be  heard  and 
understood  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  then  perhaps  you  could  be  spared 
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these  continued  appearances,  I  am  here  again 
to  prevail  upon  you  to  establish  the  basic 
principle  that  any  person  of  a  racist  or  seg- 
regationist persuasion  is  per  se  unqualified 
to  serve  on  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
I  grant  you  that  this  Is  to  some  in  the  Con- 
gress a  new  and  strange  point  of  view.  There 
are  those  who  may  even  consider  it  un- 
American — especially  when  a  racist  persua- 
sion does  not  exclude  one  from  either  of 
the  other  two  branches  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. But,  we  must  begin  somewhere, 
must  we  not? 

As  is  the  case  so  frequently  In  American 
politics  this  daring  suggestion  Is  really  not 
as  revolutionary  as  It  first  sounds  but  is 
more  a  matter  of  practicing  what  we  preach. 
It  Is  a  matter  of  putting  into  effect  the  lofty 
platitudes  that  everyone  agrees  upon.  On 
August  8,  1968,  when  he  was  accepting  the 
Republican  nomination  to  be  President, 
Richard  Nixon  said: 

"Let  those  who  have  the  responsibility  to 
enforce  our  laws,  and  our  Judges  who  have 
the  resF>onslbUity  to  Interpret  them  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  great  principles  of  clvU  rights." 

I  tirge  that  the  Senate  insist  that  the 
President  keep  his  pledge.  This  Is  why  I  urge 
you  to  reject  the  nomination  of  Judge  Cars- 
well  to  serve  on  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

To  black  Americans  and  their  leaders  and 
to  the  millions  of  whites  who  are  dedicated 
participants  In  the  struggle  for  freedom,  this 
nomination  Is  the  second  in  a  series  cf  at- 
tempts to  subvert  the  cause  of  equal  Justice. 
What  is  more,  this  strategy  is  becoming 
clearer  to  more  citizens  each  day.  No  amount 
of  obfuscatlon  that  may  take  place  during 
these  hearings  will  change  that.  How  can  we 
come  here  today  and  seriously  argue  that 
Judge  Carswell's  unquestionable  racist 
philosophy  has  changed  now  that  he  has 
been  nominated  to  the  Supreme  Court?  It  is 
hardly  sufficient  to  suggest  that  this  appoint- 
ment win  do  him  a  world  of  good.  In  the 
meantime,  It  will  do  the  nation  a  world  of 
harm.  We  should  not  have  to  take  that  risk. 
There  are  320.250  attorneys,  439  federal 
Judges,  and  thousands  of  state  court  judges 
In  the  United  States,  Why  does  President 
Nixon  have  to  nominate  someone  with  a 
racist  background? 

You  have  before  tills  body  for  consideration 
a  nominee  whose  record  as  a  Judge  leaves  in 
my  mind  no  doubt  of  his  Inability  to  sit  on 
the  highest  court  of  the  land  and  fairly  da- 
clde  Issues  that  bear  upon  the  question  of 
equality  between  the  races. 

Secondly,  we  have  a  man  who,  as  a  mature 
leader  of  this  community  committed  himself 
to  that  perverse,  sick  theory — white  suprem- 
acy. This  theory  of  racism  has  created  more 
dissension,  ill  will  and  hatred  than  any  other 
notion  In  the  194  years  of  our  nation's 
history.  And  some  would  still  attempt  to 
rationalize  Mr.  Carswell's  attachment  to  this 
contemptible  doctrine.  How  can  we  put  a 
man  on  the  highest  bench  who  has  said,  and 
I  quote: 

"I  am  a  Southerner  by  ancestry,  birth, 
training,  Inclination,  belief  and  practice.  I 
believe  that  segregation  of  the  races  Is  proper 
and  the  only  practical  and  correct  way  of  life 
In  our  states,  I  have  always  so  believed,  and 
I  shall  always  so  act,  I  shaU  be  the  last  to 
submit  to  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  anyone 
to  break  down  and  to  weaken  this  firmly 
established  policy  of  our  people, 

"If  my  own  brother  were  to  advocate  such  a 
program,  I  would  be  compelled  to  take  Issue 
with  and  to  oppose  him  to  the  limits  of  my 
ability. 

"I  yield  to  no  man  as  a  fellow  candidate,  or 
as  a  fellow  citizen,  In  the  firm,  vigorous  belief 
in  the  principles  of  white  supremacy,  and  I 
shall  always  be  so  governed." 

Thirdly,  while  a  member  of  the  Justice 
Defkartment,  he  participated  as  a  director  in 
clianglng  a  public  golf  course  to  a  private 
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f^iclll'v  for  The  expr;r»s  purixise  of  exrlud- 
inc  fclR-ks  :n  opp'  ?ltl-n  to  court  dec'.siotw 
and  •.^pn  tlenlod  his  acMvity  uDtll  he  *as 
exposed 

Thr.iMif'i  ia6T  c.  the  four  olvU  rights  cases 
t^a:  were  decided  bv  Judje  Carswell  and 
5;ib>equ»n'lv  appfuled  lo  the  (."Irt  uit  Court. 
fnur  were  reversed  In  addition.  Senator  Wil- 
liar.i  Proxnure  has  po.nte^l  otit : 

Perhapri  an  even  more  duturbmi?  p'le- 
ncmenrn  h  wever  because  i:  ?oes  beytind 
interpretin?  the  .aw  has  been  Judge  Cars- 
wells  ha*lt  of  delaying  civil  rights  Utiga- 
•.lon  as  IC'Dg  .1-  pi>6slb'.e  Fur  example  m  Steele 
aarunst  Let'n  Co-'nty  B<..ard  of  Edu.-atlon  a 
school  desegregation  case,  plaintiff  led  a 
m-'tlon  for  further  relief  on  May  7.  1964  On 
May  26  Jud^e  Carswell  sustained  defendant's 
ob'ectlons  uj  the  raising  of  questi  ns  look- 
ing into  teacher  segregation  No  further  hear- 
ings were  ordered  before  school  opened.  On 
January  20.  1965  the  ichool  was  found  to  be 
in  compliance  with  certain  1963  orders  In 
Pebniarv  of  1955.  plaintiffs  ftled  a  fur.her 
r...  It  Ion  for  hearings  After  a  series  of  legal 
maneuverlntrs  the  court  reaffirmed  a  denial 
o'  plalntlfT's  motion  for  further  relief  Pln- 
allv.  on  January  18.  1967.  the  circuit  court 
remanded  the  c«s«  for  further  consideration 
li'i  l.ght  of  Its  decision  in  C  S  a^a.nst  JetT- 
erion  County  Board  of  Education— tanta- 
mount to  a  reversal  Finally  after  almost 
three  years,  the  Carswell  court  granted  the 
relief  sought  TlV.s  dilatory  behavior  m  cini 
rights  ci^es.  where  Justice  ri-nye-l  :?  cer- 
•ainly  Justice  denied -in  this  instances  for 
3  school  years — casts  serious  doubt  upon 
Judge  Carswe'.ls  Judicial  temperament 

••In  a  studv  done  as  a  Yale  Ph.D  disserta- 
tion m  1966  bv  Mary  Hannah  Curttan,  Judge 
Cirswell  was  found  to  be  one  of  a  group  of  10 
southern  Judges  whose  civil  rights  declsicns 
merred  them  the  setrregatlonis*  label  TTils 
label  was  applied  by  the  way,  to  only  one- 
third  of  the  southern  Judges  wh'nse  civil 
rights  decisions  were  analyzed  '• 

In  a  recent  interview  'SY  "nmee.  Jan  21. 
19701.  Professor  Lcrcy  D  Clarlc.  New  York 
Unlversltv.  who  forr.ierly  headed  the  opera- 
tions of  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  P-and  In 
Nonhern  Flcrida  claimed  Judge  Carswell 
••had  repeatedly  f^elayed  school  cases  by  fall- 
\na  to  rule  un'i:  pressed  to  do  so.  and  then 
bv  often  issuing  declslnr^s  that  were  palpably 
•*Tong  and  quicitly  reversed  '"  We  would  have 
a  heiixlng  -ind  it  would  take  sevtrul  months 
for  hL-n  to  rule.  Mr  Clark  said  I  would  have 
to  flle  a  motion  to  ask  him  'would  you  please 
-ule''^— -A-hleh  Li  outrageovis "  Mr  Clark  is 
also  quoted  bv  Time  magazine  as  saying  that 
■he  was  probably  the  most  hoodie  Judge  I 
have  ever  appeared  before;  he  would  rarely 
let  me  finish  a  jentence." 

Professor  John  Lowenthal.  a  Ru'^ers  Uni- 
versity law  professor  has  already  testified  be- 
fore your  Committee  as  to  the  procedural 
tartlcs  of  Judge  Carswell  in  196-1  In  a  case 
against  clvtl  rights  woriiers  trying  to  help  en- 
roll blac'ic  •.-oters  In  Florida  Prof  Mwenthal 
sjld  he  found  Cars-xeUs  behavior  consistent 
xlth  h:r.  conimitmer.t  to  whi'e  supremacy. 

Mr  wr.Uam  Kunstier.  a  prominent  civil 
rights  and  civil  liberties  lawyer,  has  also  er- 
p.-essed  to  me  his  inten'lons  to  testify  before 
this  Comml'tee  concerning  his  own  snocidng 
experiences  as  a  trial  lawyer  in  Judi;e  Cars- 
well's  court. 

To  any  serl-U*  member  of  the  bar.  an  ap- 
pcintment  to  the  Supreme  Court  is  the  high- 
est recognition  that  can  be  achle-.  ed  In  the 
Instant  cise  of  the  present  nominee,  tliere 
Kin  be  found  no  trace  of  Judicial  distinction 
or  scholarship.  Prom  his  own  admission  he 
ha«  never  written  aay  legal  articles  or  other 
papers  Such  conalderatl.ms  were  apparently 
irrelevant  in  President  Nixon  s  search  for  the 
right  political  nrnn.  James  A  Wechsler  has 
raised  the  question; 

"Was  this  the  worthiest  prospect  avail- 
able— even  granting  the  premise  that  the  seat 
was  being  reser.ed  for  a  Southern  conserva- 
tive'' The  conclusion  is  an  insult  to  the  very 
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breed  of  man  Carswell  Is  supposed  to  rep- 
resent—and which  has  produced  Judges 
widely  esteemed  for  their  learning  In  the 
law  Such  an  appointment  Invites  contempt 
for  the  nation  s  highest  court  Disrespect  for 
'..vw-  and  those  who  prac-tice  it — Is  further 
heightened  when  the  American  Bar  Asan. 
places  Its  seal  of  approval  on  so  shabby  s 
political  product." 

As  we  .sAid  on  September  24  before  this 
Oommlttee  the  conflrniatlon  of  such  a  nomi- 
nee would  serve  notice  tl^at  our  government 
intends  to  block  off  the  few  avenues  that 
are  now  Available  for  legal  attack  on  the  bas- 
tions of  racism  in  our  country  For  It  is  the 
Supreme  Court  which  has  given  black  peo- 
ple a  certain  measure  of  faith  in  the  si  iw 
moving  and  creaky  legal  machinery  with 
svhich  we  are  iffllcted  To  Impair  the  Court's 
ability  to  deal  with  racism  .s  to  Impoee 
strains  on  the  fabric  of  a  society  beyond  lt» 
limit*. 

We  urge  you  to  reject  the  nomination  of 
Judge  Carswell.  His  app»-lntment  would 
tiArdly  be  consistent  with  the  Cons'ittitlon's 
■incomproniising  hostility  to  segregation  and 
inequality.  It  would  unequivocally  tell  black 
pet. pie  that  the  one  significant  route  for 
peaceful  resolution  of  society's  racial  injus- 
tice*, now  open  to  them,  is  gradually  being 
ph&sed  out 

In  this  Nation  today,  we  face  more  than  a 
credibility  gap.  Aiiudst  all  the  rhetoric,  the 
f)«opie  of  our  country  feel  a  profound  lack 
of  faith  in  the  institutions  of  American  gov- 
ernment and  their  ab.lity  to  fulfill  their 
charged  rcsponslblUUe*;.  Therefore,  it  is  In- 
cumbent that  the  United  States  Senate  in- 
slit  on  the  appwlntment  to  Uie  Supreme 
Court  only  of  Individuals  of  the  highest 
standard,  men  who  clearly  will  measure  up 
to  the  aweecme  responiiblUtiee  and  duties 
ff  memt>ershlp  on  that  Court.  Tills  should 
/b«  decided  only  on  the  basis  of  distinctive 
achievement  and  a  demon.strated  record  of 
adellty  the  principles  of  equality  Inherent 
m  the  Constitution  We  submit  that  In  the 
nomlnaUon  of  Judge  G  Han-ild  Carswell 
this  has  not  been  so  demonstrated.  In  our 
Judgment,  Judge  Carswell  Is  unquallfled  to 
sit  on  the  Supreme  Court  and  we  urge  that 
you  reject  his  nomination. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  23.  1870] 
ExcwTS  From  C.\H3Wicii  Talk 
(NoTX — Following  are  excerpts  from  a 
■:peech  by  O  Harruld  Carswell  that  appe.ired 
m  The  Irwlnton  Bulletin  on  Aug  13,  19-ia; 
Judge  Carswell's  statement  to  the  Columbia 
Broadcacting  System  Wednesday  night,  and 
.1  statement  by  Attorney  General  John  N. 
Mitchell  ) 

C.\il.SWELI.S     194  8     SrtCCH 

I  am  happy  to  be  a  guest  of  the  great  pa- 
triotic organization,  the  American  Legion.  I'd 
like  to  discuss  with  you  briefly  some  of  the 
significant  Issues  In  our  alTalrs  In   1948. 

ThOEe  of  us  who  participated  in  the  recent 
•.vorld  struggle  for  existence  remember  only 
too  well  the  year«i  .<^hort!y  before  that  fate- 
ful Sun  Jay  in  December.  lt»41.  when  our  na- 
tion was  plunged  Into  the  caldrons  of  war. 
We  remember  Pearl  Harbor  And  we  remem- 
ber that  There  -vere  those  In  our  o'\n  land 
•Aho  even  at  that  moment  were  calling  for  a 
reduction  in  armaments  for  a  general  termed 
"this  silly  war  talk.  '  There  were  those  who 
said  "Oh.  this  Is  a  Europe  m  matter,  those 
people  o\er  there  are  always  scrapping  about 
their  boundary  or  something  or  other  Let 
them  have  It  out  alone"  S^sme  could  not 
hide  their  op>en  admiration  for  Hitler's  bold 
and  successful  demands  upon  his  smaller 
neii7hbors 

There  were  those  who  said.  In  the  words 
of  the  late  and  beloved  Will  Rogers.  "Good 
old  Atlantic,  good  old  Pacific. "  They  tried  to 
lull  this  nation  into  a  sense  of  false  security. 
They  were  blasted  forever  into  the  camp  of 
the  misguided  and  the  mistaken  on  that 
December   morn  when   the  good  old  Pacific 
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turned  Into  a  sea  of  flame  and  the  good  old 
AtlanUc  suddenly  swarmed  wl-h  underwater 
vessels  of  destruction. 

BROTHER    TTNDCT    THE     SKIN 

Yes,  'AC  all  know  now  that  they  were 
wrong.  Bu:  the  saddest  and  most  Ironic  p..rt 
of  it  all  U  tJiat  there  are  those  in  our  land 
today,  this  very  hour,  'Aho  would  start  this 
nation  on  a  downward  spiral  into  weakness 
and  defeat  by  the  very  same  methods.  The 
defeatist  and  the  l.<^:aUonist  of  1>41  Is  a 
brctiier  imder  the  skJn  of  Uie  Communist 
front  party  uf  Hc-.r>  the  Treacherous  Wal- 
lace today,  who  plays  Stalin. 

Some  said  the  same  thing  about  Hitler  la 
1941. 

Those  of  us  who  lobt  members  of  our  fam- 
ily In  the  'ervke.  those  who  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  return  home  without  mis- 
hap, will  never  willingly  and  of  our  own  ac- 
cord foment  any  situation  which  would  lead 
to  war.  But  by  the  eternal  stars  In  the  folds 
of  Old  Glory,  we  shall  not  ever  sit  Idly  by 
while  the  sneaking  and  persistent  efforts 
of  the  Communist  snake  slithers  Its  way  Into 
the  vitals  of  our  nation.  Our  answer  to  them 
13  and  will  always  be,  "Keep  your  hands  out 
of  the  American  Eagle's  nest." 

The  American  Legion  has  long  been  noted 
for  Its  advocacy  of  a  strong,  prepared  re,-.(Iy 
America.  We  must  not  go  weak  In  the  knees. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this,  wc  look  to  the 
land  of  the  Uii;  .  great,  prosperous,  the  rich- 
est and  most  pvjwerful  nation  on  earth,  and 
ask.  "America,  are  you  ready  to  resume  your 
leader^lup^  Are  you  prepared  to  defend  If 
need  be  vour  birthright?"  It  Is  a  sad  picture. 
Foren-...3t  among  the  raging  controversies 
!n  America  today  Is  the  great  crisis  over  the 
so-called  Civil  Rights  Program.  Better  be 
called,  "Clvll-Wrongs  Program." 

Any  attempts  to  regulate  the  Interna!  af- 
fairs of  a  state  Is  an  open  abrogation  at 
state's  rights  as  provided  by  the  10th  Amend- 
ment These  amendments  disclosed  a  wlde- 
spre.id  fear  that  the  Federal  Government 
ni.ght  f  under  the  pressure  of  proposed  gen- 
eral welfare  I  af^mpt  to  exercise  powers  that 
had  no;  been  granted  to  it. 

■'Civil  Wrongs  Program."'  Is  Just  such  an 
attempt. 

Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  In  1823,  "I  believe 
that  the  states  can  best  govern  over  home 
affairs  and  the  Federal  Government  over  for- 
eign ones.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  see  maintained 
the  wholesome  distribution  of  powers  estab- 
lished by  the  Constitution  for  the  limitation 
of  both  and  never  to  see  all  offices  trans- 
ferred to  Washington." 

The  statement  by  one  who  actively  partici- 
pated in  the  drawing  of  the  Constitution 
shows  that  the  original  framers  never  in- 
tended for  the  Federal  Government  to  con- 
trol every  phase  of  American  life. 

rEDKSAUZATIOK    ATTEMPT 

By  ih.8  'Civil  Wrongs  Program"  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  asked  to  go  beyond  Ita 
constitutional  powers  and  usurp  the  powers 
of  the  individual  states.  This  attempt  to  con- 
trol the  Internal  affairs  of  a  state  Is  an  at- 
tempt to  complet.e  the  federalization  of 
AmB.-ican  life  It  Is  an  attempt  to  provide 
more  power  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
unbalance  the  check  and  balance  system. 

It  doesn't  take  too  much  Imagination  to 
realize  the  ulilnxate  outcome  of  having  all 
power  In  Washington. 

The  South  has  proved  It  can  manage  Ita 
own  affairs.  We  who  live  here  are  the  Judges. 
This  13  a  political  football,  obvious  on  its 
face  as  an  attempt  to  corral  the  bloc  voting 
of  Harlem. 

As  part  and  parcel  of  this  same  rotten  vote- 
get'Jng  scheme,  the  F.E  P  C  ,  the  so-called 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Committee,  Is  a 
sha.m.  Every  businessman  should  realize  the 
serious  implications  of  such  a  piece  of  pre- 
(xwteroua  legislation.  It  would  mean  that 
here  In  Gordon.  If  we  are  hiring  two  tele- 
phone operators,  both  white,  and  some  Negro 
girl  applies  for  the  Job.  we  may  get  In  court 
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with  the  Federal  Government  because  we 
have  supposedly  "discriminated."  It  would 
take  thousands  of  Federal  agents  to  enforce 
such  foolish  measures  and  we  shaU  not  toler- 
ate It 

I  am  a  Southerner  by  ancestry,  birth,  train- 
ing. Inclination,  belief  and  practice.  I  believe 
that  segregation  of  the  races  la  proper  and 
the  only  practical  and  correct  way  of  life  in 
our  states.  I  have  always  so  believed  and  I 
shall  always  so  act.  I  shall  be  the  last  to  sub- 
mit to  any  attempt  on  the  part  0(f  anyone 
to  break  down  and  to  weaken  this  flrmJy 
established  policy  of  our  people. 

If  my  own  brother  were  to  advocate  such 
a  program.  I  would  be  compelled  to  Uke 
Issue  with  and  to  oppose  him  to  the  limits  of 
my  ability. 

I  yield  to  no  man  as  a  fellow  candidate,  of 
as  a  fellow  citizen,  m  the  firm,  vigorous  belief 
in  the  principles  of  white  supremacy,  and  I 
shall  always  be  so  governed. 

Pkbrtjary  2.  1970. 
Hon.  James  O.  E.^STLAND, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Eastland  i  As  the  legal  and 
political  background  of  Judge  G.  Harrold 
Carswell  has  been  publicly  scrutinized.  It 
has  become  Increasingly  obvious  that  he  has 
neither  the  legal  credentials  nor  the  Juris- 
prudential quallflcatlons  to  meet  the  exact- 
ing standards  of  excellence  rightly  demanded 
of  Supreme  Court  nominees.  At  a  time  of 
great  stre-^  en  all  oiu'  democratic  Institu- 
tions of  povernment.  we  cannot  afford  to 
choose  R  man  of  less  than  the  highest  legal 
quallflcatlons  with  a  demonstrable  sensitiv- 
ity to  critical  problems  facing  our  society 
today.  The  man  considered  by  the  Senate 
this  month  will.  If  confirmed,  have  a  pro- 
found effect  On  the  direction  of  Supreme 
Court  decision-making  for  years  to  come.  We 
feel  that  Judge  Carswell's  mediocre  legal 
background  and  public  statements  make  It 
Impossible  for  us  to  remain  silent  about  his 
nomination. 

Despite  his  propitious  disclaimer  of  hlB 
1948  statement  m  support  of  segregation, 
his  actions  since  then,  both  on  and  off  the 
bench,  do  not  lend  credibility  to  the  repu- 
diation. 

In  1956  we  find  that  while  a  U.S.  attorney, 
he  Joined  others  In  Tallahasse,  Florida  In 
Incorporating  a  pubUc  golf  course  as  a  pri- 
vate club  to  escape  the  mandate  of  the  Court 
he  now  seeks  to  Join. 

While  a  District  Judge  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Florida,  three  out  of  four  civil 
rights  cases  decided  by  him  were  reversed. 
In  Steele  vs.  Leon  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, a  school  desegregation  case,  It  took 
from  1965  to  1967.  three  years  of  delays  and 
denials,  to  grant  the  relief  sought. 

In  testimony  before  your  CcHnmlttee.  Pro- 
fessor John  Lowenthal  of  Rutgers  University 
testified  that  Judge  Carswell  took  unusual 
steps  to  block  efforts  of  those  seeking  to  help 
enroll  black  voters  In  Florida. 

Only  six  months  ago  was  he  nominated  to 
the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  At  that 
time  the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights  opposed  his  appointment  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  as  a  District  Judge 
been  peculiarly  hostile  to  the  civil  rights  of 
Negroes.  An  examination  of  the  civil  rights 
cases  tried  by  Judge  Carswell,  In  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Florida,  from  1958-67  bears  that  testimony 
out. 

The  challenge  of  racism  In  a  democratic 
society  Is  the  most  fundamental  challenge  we 
face  domestically.  Both  study  and  sad  experi- 
ence have  affirmed  that  the  division  between 
the  black  and  white  threatens  the  very  fab- 
ric of  our  nation.  If  legal  processes  are  not 
able  to  bring  redress  of  grievances  and  equal 
opportunity  to  all  citizens,  then  Increasing 
conflict  and  violence  will  be  an  inevitable 
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result.  The  Supreme  Court  has  been  a  fun- 
damental force  In  maintaining  a  belief  In 
legal  process  as  an  agent  of  change.  It  is  the 
Supreme  Ck>urt  which  affords  citizens  ulti- 
mate redress  of  grievance  and  it  la  to  the 
Court  that  many  responsible  citizens  look  for 
guidance. 

To  consent  to  the  nomination  of  a  man 
to  that  Court  who  has  a  record  of  regressive 
decisions  in  the  most  critical  area  of  con- 
temporary law  and  who  in  addition  has  a 
very  mediocre  background  as  a  Jurist,  is  an 
affront  not  only  to  blacks,  but  to  all  Amer- 
icans. 

Judge  Carswell  has  never  published  in 
legal  Journals,  has  been  a  member  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  only  six  months  and  even  a  pre- 
vious supporter  of  Judge  Haynsworth,  Pro- 
fessor William  Van  Alstyne  of  Duke  Univer- 
sity Law  School,  does  not  believe  that  Judge 
Carswell  is  qualified  to  be  appointed  to  the 
Court. 

We  urge  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
to  minutely  scrutinize  his  qualifications,  his 
Judicial  decisions,  and  his  Judicial  tempera- 
ment. On  the  basis  of  what  has  been  made 
public  of  Judge  Carswell's  background  and 
racial  attitudes,  we  believe  he  does  not  meet 
the  high  standards  for  a  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice and  we  oppose  his  confirmation. 

We  request  that  this  letter  be  Included 
in  the  record  of  the  hearings. 

George  Brown,  Jr., 

PHnxip  Button, 

John  Conyers,  Jr., 

Don  Edwards, 

Donald  M.  Prasee, 

Robert  W.  Kastenmeize, 

AbNEB  J.  MIKVA. 

Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal, 
William  F.  Rtan, 

Members  of  Congress. 


POLLUTING  THE  TELEVISION 
AIRWAVES 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

or  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  2,  1970 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Vice 
President  Agnew  did  notliing  else  in  his 
recent  speeches,  he  was  done  a  great  serv- 
ice in  arousing  the  "silent  majority"  to 
speak  up.  At  long  last,  the  silent  majority 
are  letting  their  views  be  known. 

I  do  not  believe  in  censorship  of  the 
news  but  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
one  of  my  constituents  who  has  written 
an  eloquent  letter  about  the  repulsive 
programs  that  are  polluting  the  televi- 
sion airwaves. 

His  letter,  which  I  now  submit  for  the 
Congressional  Record,  says  better  than 
I  could  the  viewpoint  of  many  who  watch 
television. 

I  believe  that  the  television  industry 
should  do  something  or  it  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  do  something. 

The  letter  follows: 
Hon.  Joe  Skttbitz, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Skxtbitz:  I  am  writing  and  plead- 
ing. In  the  Interest  of  the  preservation  of 
respect  and  decency  In  the  American  home. 

I  Just  turned  on  my  TV  a  few  minutes  ago, 
only  to  be  Introduced  to  one  of  the  most 
repulsive  and  obnoxious  programs  (Laugh 
In)  that  ever  traveled  the  air  vraves.  I  was 
greeted,  along  with  perhaps,  millions  of  oth- 
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ers,  to  the  most  filthy,  repulsive  and  repug- 
nant torsal  gyrations  complete  with  nasty 
belly  buttons,  buttocks,  psychodellc  lights, 
and  all. 

Now.  I  am  an  old  sailor  and  not  beyond 
such  filth  but  I  don't  propose  to  sit  idly 
by  and  let  such  filth  be  "piped"  into  my 
living  room.  If  I  want  to  degenerate  to  a 
level  lower  than  the  lowest  animals,  111 
slip  down  to  the  red  light  district  or  bur- 
lesque. If  I  can't  find  the  "cultural"  or  "so- 
cial" pornography  there.  111  go  to  the  local 
respectable  theater  uptown.  There.  Ill  find 
a  main  feature  on  "how  to  do  it"  or  if  it 
happens  to  a  Disney  film,  the  previews  of  at- 
tractions yet  to  come,  before  and  after  the 
"G"  rated  film  will  "satisfy"  my  animalistic 
natural  desires,  and  how  to  make  love  in  the 
raw. 

How  long  is  the  "silent  majority"  going 
to  tolerate  these  cheap,  mercenary  "artists" 
and  filth  peddlers  that  grind  out  such  trash 
because  of  their  Inability  to  produce  really 
good,  wholesome  programs? 

We  are  all  "shook  up"  about  our  environ- 
mental pollution.  It  Is  time  we  start  clean- 
ing up  our  polluted  air  waves,  too. 

As  one  of  your  constituents,  speaking  for 
myself  and  family,  I  am  looking  to  you  as 
my  elected  representative,  to  give  this  matter 
some  serious  consideration. 


BRITAIN  IS  GOING  METRIC 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  2.  1970 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  1968  the  Congress  enacted  the 
Metric  Study  Act  which  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make  a  study 
to  determine  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  increased  use  of  the  metric 
system  in  the  United  States.  During  the 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  concerning  this 
matter  one  conclusion  became  very  evi- 
dent, and  tliat  was  the  lack  of  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  system  of 
weights  Eind  measures  known  as  the 
metric  system,  and  the  problems  asso- 
ciated therewith  in  the  event  of  change. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  system  has  been 
legal  in  the  United  States  since  1866  very 
few  industries  have  taken  advantage  of 
this  law  to  use  the  system,  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  failure  to  fully  appreciate 
the  problems  in  cormection  with  such  a 
conversion. 

In  May  1965  the  British  Government 
announced  a  conversion  to  the  metric 
system.  On  January  29,  1970  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  be  present  at  a  meeting  here 
in  the  United  States  and  hear  a  talk  by 
the  Lord-Ritchie-Calder  of  Balmashan- 
nar,  chairman  of  the  United  Kingdom 
metrication  board.  His  remarks  are  very 
timely,  I  believe,  for  they  give  an  up-to- 
date  report  on  progress  being  made  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed by  the  description  of  the  step-by- 
step  procedure  that  the  British  are  using 
in  their  conversion.  The  description  of  the 
procedural  problems  in  each  Industry  Is 
a  valuable  insight  into  the  solution  of  a 
national  problem  of  this  magnitude.  I  am 
sure  you  will  find  Lord  Ritchie-Calder's 
remarks  very  interesting. 

The  item  follows: 
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BRITAIN    Is    OOING    MmilC 

(By  The  Lord  Ritchie-C*lder» 
TlJe  wvrd-r.ierciian'-s  of  the  Oxford  Eng- 
lUU  Dlcujuarv  were  ^^ted  to  rule  on  wbat 
ihe  '.er::i  for  going  over  lo  tSe  metric  sys- 
tem shou.d  be  They  said  that  it  ihou.d  be 
••metnfica.lon-  But;  the  Board  of  wl-.lch  I  am 
chAiriaan  B  the  Metri-atlon  Board  In  B.lt- 
am  mere  U  ao  .f  '  abc.ut  going  me-rl.-  By 
1975.  we  shall  have  acliieved  what  200  :.e&rs 
ago— July  l~i)<y  -JeSersou  p:.. posed  for  the 
new  Cmted  States.— a  rational  system  of 
meaiureiutnt.  I:  would  have  been  sensible 
for  the  nrot  country-  to  adopt  decima!  cur- 
rency (three  jears  aX;ead  of  France*  m  1792 
to  ha\e  cleared  out  ;he  lux-iber-room  J>f  left- 
over  measurenieiits   at    the   same   time 

I-.   has  always  strucic  me  as   ircnlcal   that 
Qumcy  Adama,  *ho  »ai  perii'ually  CL^nvinced 
of  the  virtues  of  the  metric  system,  should 
as  5ecre:arv   of  btate   in    1621    have   advl^d 
Con<{rei£  nit  to  adopt  it     because  It  would 
be   hazardous   to   deviate    from    the    practice 
of   Great  Britain  •.   I  say      ironical'   because 
the  excuse  ol  Br.uili  iadu-->trlalist.>  dra^^lng 
their  feet  a  century  liter  was  that  they  did 
not    want    to    deviate    from    tUe    practice   of 
their    bigrgest    customer,    the    Cnited   States. 
Now  th:it  over  53  percent  of  Brl'lsh  trade  U 
with  metric  couatrlee  and  that  over  90  per- 
cent uf  the  peoples  of  the  *orld  have  adopted 
the  metric   sv=tem  or  ^e  m  the  process  of 
golug   over    to    it.    the    British    maustrlallsis 
are  the  pa^e-niaiers  for  conversion  There  are 
still  ii'me  nrms  who  are  a  bit  nervous  about 
getting  uut  ol  step  with  .-Vmerlca.  but  Wf  are 
over  the  hill  and  there  is  no  'urnlng  back 
I  and  the  loyalty  cf  the  United  ^-ates  to 
old   impiTial   svstem   rather   touching,   espe- 
cially  in   the  Space  Age  when  the  calcula- 
tions   and    lastrumentatlou    needed    to    get 
men  to  the  moon  are  In  the  scientl.-lc  u'um- 
ber-language    of    metric     »I    should    l^ve   to 
see  the  computer  oalculat.ni;;  the  number  of 
barleycorns   ud  the  moon  and  bade.  As  you 
no   doubt    know   the   foot    was   standardized 
all  those  cen'uries  ago  aa    'thlrty-slx  barley- 
corns  taken   frjm   the  middle  of  the  ear".) 
But  the  astronauto  when  they  come  back  to 
earth   splash    down    m    so    many    lathcins — 
and   the  fathom   is  the  leng',h  of  a  Vikings 
embrace— and    so    many    ya.-Jf.    f-'om    point 
zero.   The   vard.  of  course,  was  the  distance 
from  the  tip  ol  the  nose  to  the  outstretched 
finger  of  Kin;;  Edgar,  the  Anglo-»aion  kia.' 
a  thousand   v-?ars  agx:i    The  astronauts  have 
been  gathered  up  and  carried  oti  liito  quar- 
antme  to  be  debuajed.  dec^^uUimmated.  de- 
briefed  and  demetncated  so   that   they  can 
step  out   into  a   p^-und-fo. :t-gai;,./n   country. 
A»  the  dentlat  says  "It  wont  hurt  a  blf. 
We  are  finding  that  going  metric  Ls  almost 
p.iinless     -kpart  fr'.ai  a  few  twinges  when  the 
nerve  of   sentlmentaUty   Is   touched   and   we 
drool    ••■,fr    "ur     jmt     Learti.r.t:    aietrlc     Is 
simple.  It  Is  unlearning  imperial  that  Is  dif- 
ficult. And  that  Is  where  our  younger  genera- 
tion Is  lucky. 

The  chUdren  who  entered  primary  school 
m  Bntaiii  in  li*6J  will  be  taught  a  much 
sunpier  svstem  than  their  forerunners  and 
wtU  emerge  thinking  metric,  to  foUow  their 
careers  In  the  professions.  In  factonee.  on 
farms,  In  transport.  In  construcUon.  ar.a  !• 
oommerce  all  of  which  wnil  have  gone  metric 
to  the  extent  that  imperial  units  will  have 
no  more  than  lingering  va.ue.  Uke  the  spare 
pans  of  vlr.taite  cars.  That  generation  will 
have  the  advantage  over  their  elders  of  not 
having  to  unlearn  Imper.al,  which  Is  one 
of  the  penalties  of  the  transition  wh'ch  older 
generations  wT.l  have  to  face 

Confidence  must  not  be  nvlsread  as  com- 
placency. We  know  only  ton  well  the  dlf- 
ncultles  that  lie  ahead  The  Board  came  inv. 
existence  only  !n  the  middle  of  1969.  but 
it  Inherited  the  result*  of  many  years'  efort 
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by  many  organizations  and  of  the  Initiatives 
taken  by  Government  departn.ents.  indus- 
trial enterprises  and  individual  firms  From 
the  surveys  we  have  n.ade.  consultations  we 
have  held  and  reports  received  by  the  Bi  ards 
Committees  and  staJ.  a  pattern  has  emerged 
which  IS  encouras'.iiiJ  A  ta.slc  which  might 
have  appeared  foriiudable  In  Its  total  com- 
plexity seems  ;ess  so  once  it  Is  broken  down 
and  considered  as  a  sum  ot  Its  parts. 

The  contemporary  pluise  of  British 
metrication  can  be  dated  from  the  report 
of  The  Committee  on  We:,(htfi  and  Meas- 
ures Legislation  i  Hixlpson  Coin.nlttce  t  set 
up  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
which  reported  in  1950  The  Committee  re- 
s«.il\ea  the  peretiiilal  debate  by  coming  down 
on  the  side  of  metric  a.s  a  better  system  of 
weights  and  measures  than  imptTtal  and 
recummendiug  that  the  Ooveruiuent  should 
rake  steps,  in  concert  wTlh  the  Common- 
wealth ana  tn?  I'SA.  m  lavuar  lI  the  com- 
plete adoption  of  the  meinc  systeui  over  a 
period  of  about  twenty  years  '  In  la65.  the 
Featratlon  of  British  Industry  wrote  to 
Ministers  formally  stat.ng  th.it  the  large 
majority  of  its  members  was  in  favour  of  the 
metric  svstem  This  was  endorsed  by  the 
Government  and  the  FBI's  successor- 
or^-.oilzaUon.  the  Confederation  of  British 
Industry,  hasi  energetically  promoted  the 
change-over  We  have  been  the  beneficiary  of 
those  ertortij 

The  British  Standards  Institution  has  had. 
and  will  cout.nue  to  have,  a  crucial  role 
MetrlcaUon  is  meaniugle.ss  for  industry  an- 
iens It  Is  embodied  in  codes  of  Industrial 
stiiiidards.  acceptable  In  Britain  and.  so  far 
as  possible,  abroad  The  B  S.I  Is  a  typically 
British  partnership  between  Goverrimeut  and 
business  subscribers  embodying,  like  metrt- 
catiou  policy,  a  national  pro>;r.inime  and  the 
voluntary  prlii>.!ple  The  B  SI  having  actively 
pn'moted  "metricauon,  put  lu  hand  a  sys- 
temauc  examination  and  revision  of  over 
4iX»0  standards  so  that  the  pace  of  change 
throughout  the  economy  would  not  be  im- 
P"ded  by  lack  of  essential  metric  materials 
,ind  rom'pi  ncnts  At  the  same  time  the  In- 
stitution prepared  a.-^d  publlsned.  in  con- 
sultation with  interest*  concerned,  agreed 
mefncat:.,n  tlmctr.blea  for  four  major  Indus- 
tries Those  timetables.  In  turn,  were  de- 
pendent on  the  production  of  BSI  metric 
3-a.".d.rd3  by  which  they  could  become 
■jperable. 

The  Royal  Society,  in  the  tradlUon  of  Brlt- 
uh  science,  took  a  leading  role  even  when 
■.■nT)erlal'  w--s  p.'.ramiuni  in  promoting  an 
in'e'matlonallv  coherent  svsvm  crnflst- 
ent  with  scientific  precl.slon  It  held  two  con- 
ft-renccs  on  metrication  in  schools  and  later 
published  bo<-.klets  emb<xlylng  the  recom- 
mendations and  conclusions  In  advance  of 
the  crea'ioti  of  the  Metrication  Board.  thU 
lnflue.it:al  InlUMlve  led  'o  a  ■>erie^  of  deci- 
sions that  examinations  In  unlversltle-^.  col- 
leges of  higher  education  technical  colleges 
and  professional  institutions  should  hence- 
forth progressively  be  set  In  metric. 

Oovemmeut  departments,  by  requiring 
metric  specincaUons  In  publicly  financed 
projects  and  In  d.rect  contracts,  are  decisively 
infiuencmg  the  progress  of  going  metric, 
Thoy  can.  as  the  Ministry  of  Public  Building 
and  Works  .and  the  Scottish  Office  have  done. 
Issue  Instructional  memoranda  and  guides  to 
metrication  to  their  own  stalls  and  to  the 
.igents  and  suppliers. 

In  the  nationalized  Indusuy  sector,  sub- 
stantial progress  has  been  made  In  planning 
the  Change  The  Central  Electricity  Generat- 
ing Board,  for  example,  has  published  Us  pro- 
gr.imme  for  the  change-over,  issued  a  com- 
prehensive metric  manual,  and  organized 
training  programmes  in  conjunction  with  the 
Electricity  Supply  Industry  Training  Board. 
The  construction  Industry,  with  an  order- 
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book  of  $11.2  billion  a  year,  and  involving 
over  1  million  operaUves  and  80.000  contract- 
ing firm.?,  many  of  them  small  and  most  of 
them  dependent  on  disual  labor,  might  have 
seemed  an  Intractable  problem.  Through  the 
initiative  of  the  leaders  of  the  Industry  and 
the  positive  metric  policy  of  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Building  and  Works,  the  construcUon 
industry  h.is  become  a  pace-maker  in  metri- 
cation To  aasist  ou-slde  labor  the  Construc- 
tion Industry  Training  Board  produced  a 
substantial  range  of  programme  Information 
and  of  training  material. 

Many  Trade  Associations,  on  their  own  vo- 
lition, made  plans  and  began  the  change- 
over before  the  Board  came  into  existence. 
Their  valuable  work  is  described  in  some  de- 
tail in  this  report. 

Productivity  Councils  have  prepared  the 
ground.  Chambers  of  Commerce  In  all  parts 
of  the  country  have  promoted  discussion.  One 
of  the  gratifying  discoveries  of  the  Bcxird 
waa  to  find  how  matter-of-factly  metrica- 
tion had  been  examined  by  the  farming  or- 
gan I21.it  ions,  without  serious  misgivings. 

The  pharmaceutical  Industry  and  the 
phirmaclsts  who  began  planning  as  far  back 
as  1945.  had  changed  over  to  the  use  of 
metric  units  by  March  1969.  Without  any 
fuss  or  bother,  the  traditional  grains  and 
scruples  disappeared  This  Is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  metric  go-between.  The  In- 
dustry by  Its  packaging  and  the  dispenser 
handling  the  prescriptions  could  make  the 
conversion  with  no  trouble  to  the  medical 
profession  or  to  the  pubUc.  The  ease  with 
which  the  change  has  been  made  Is  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  wisdom  and  thoroughness  of  the 
plan.ilng  which  preceded  It.  To  the  general 
public  It  ]ust  appeared  to  happen. 

The  Board  Is  charged  with  seeing  thnt  the 
Change-over  shall  proceed  as  briskly  and  as 
sm<x)ihly  as  possible.  It  Is.  however.  Impor- 
tant to  say  what  the  Bo.trd  Is  not.  We  are 
not  an  e.xecutf.  e  body,  ncr  do  wo  have  statu- 
tory nor  mandatory  powers.  We  do  not  dic- 
tate to  the  industrial  and  non-lnd.istrlal  sec- 
tars  how  they  shall  pl..n  the  change-over, 
nor  do  we  make  decisions  about  the  units 
cf  the  metric  system  to  be  adopted.  Our  task 
Is  to  consult,  lo  advise,  to  inform,  to  stim- 
ulate ar.d  to  coordln.ite  In  short.  'A'e  are  re- 
quired to  give  coherence  to  the  whole  proc- 
ess, renrsvirlng  ih'l  supporting  th(^=e  j-c'-tors 
of  the  economy  which  are  showing  initiative 
m  going  metric,  and  encouraging  those  which 
are  silK  hesitant  and  over-caitl  us.  Wc  can 
ha-. e  a  panoramic  view  of  the  whole  econ- 
omv  which  the  sectors  and  Indlvldu:;!  enter- 
prises tliemselves  have  not  get.  We  can  pre- 
sent a  comprehensive  picture  of  dlrpocltlons 
and  events.  We  c^n  est-ibllsh  lines  rf  com- 
mimlcat.ona.  We  can  prcd  the  laggards  Thla 
includes  njt  only  industrialists  and  traders 
but  a.'iv  Oovcrnment  departments  which  do 
not  seem  to  us  to  be  playing  their  rightful 
positive  role. 

We  can  di  tM.-  by  ensuring  an  adequate 
inf  'rmatioii  'er  ''-e  within,  and  between,  the 
sector?  We  can  Inurvene  when  th<~re  are 
apparent  gaps  or  where  there  are  dangers 
of  I  programme  getting  out  of  phase.  We 
can  ensure  that  developments  in  a  main  sec- 
tor, such  as  education,  go  forward  with  an 
awareness  of  what  is  happening  In  other  sec- 
tors relevant  to  Its  .ictlvliles.  At  the  same 
tinis,  by  iniormlug  the  public  we  can  create 
a  climate  of  opinion  respwnslve  to  those 
changes. 

The  decision  that  the  adoption  of  metric 
unlia  should  be  voluntary  has  certain  major 
consequences.  The  Government  might  have 
declared  that  after  a  given  day  metric  units 
would  be  the  only  legal  units  throughout 
the  economy.  Indeed  there  are  some  who, 
when  in  difficulty  about  reconciling  their 
programmes  with  thobe  of  suppliers  and  cus- 
tomers, have  argued  for  a  statutory  "M-Day" 
or  •  M-Days ".  This  would  destroy  the  whole 
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voluntarv  basis  of  the  approach  which  the 
Government  decided  to  adopt  as  the  most 
congenial  to  the  British  community,  with 
each  sector  working  out  Its  own  programme 
and  the  Metrication  Board  fulfilling  a  cen- 
tral coordinating  role.  This  approach  to  met- 
rication takes  Into  p.ccount  the  fact  that 
tlme-t'ibles  will  vary  for  the  different  sec- 
tors, thiit  there  mist  be  a  good  dc.il  of  lati- 
tude within  the  inillvldual  time-tables,  and 
that  in  some  c:ises  the  processes  of  the 
chanee-over  will  take  longer  than  others. 
Nevertheless  there  are  Implicit  s.inctlons.  The 
forces  of  the  market-place,  notably  the  de- 
maniis  of  malor  custonier.s.  including  the 
public  authorities  in  central  and  local  gov- 
ernment and  the  nationalized  Industries  are 
powerful.  The  legislative  programme  will  de- 
termine dates  wnen  the  various  weights  and 
measu-es  win  hr.ve  to  be  legally  modified,  and 
there  ifter  enforced.  Tlie  general  adoption  of 
agreed  standards  metrically  based  will  Im- 
pose Civnformlty.  Individuals  and  enterprises 
will  f.iid  thems?lves  working  in  a  metric  en- 
vironment In  wlilch  those  still  unimpressed 
by  the  Inherent  advantages  of  the  metric 
system  will  find  themselves  the  odd  men  out. 
"The  decision  to  proceed  on  a  voluntaiy  basis 
does  mean,  however,  that  the  change-over 
will  appear  less  decisive  and  less  control- 
lable than,  for  example,  the  change  to  decimal 
currency  where  the  Government  Is  In  a  po- 
sition to  make  firm  time-table  decisions  and 
to  make  the  swdtch-over  Imperatively  oper- 
ative. It  also  means  that  In  metrication,  the 
exchange  of  Information,  publicity  and  edu- 
cation In  the  broader  sense  have  an  even 
more  critical  role  to  play. 

The  Board  Is  the  Instrument  of  a  decision 
to  change  and  Is  the  purveyor  of  units  which 
constitute  the  International  system  which 
the  Government  agreed  should  be  adopted 
as  the  basis  of  the  change  to  metric.  There 
has  been,  however,  a  good  deal  of  perplexity 
about  the  nature  of  those  SI.  unite  and 
this  required  from  the  Board  a  quite  simple 
guide  to  the  metric  unite  which  would  be 
used  In  everyday  life  It  has  also  been  neces- 
sary to  explain  the  advantages  of  having  a 
logical  coherent  and  Internationally  agreed 
system  of  weights  and  measures. 

Apart  from  the  merits  of  the  units  them- 
selves, their  introduction  provides  the  op- 
portunity and  compels  each  undertaking  to 
examine  ite  structure  and  methods  of  opera- 
tion when  planning  for  the  change-over.  In 
manufacturing  industry,  the  application  of 
rationallzaUou  and  variety  reduction  tech- 
niques lead  to  a  reduction  in  stockholdings, 
simplified  tooling,  faster  and  easier  calcula- 
tions, and  Improved  designs.  The  result 
should  be  an  all-around  increase  In  ef- 
ficiency and  competitive  power.  Because 
the  units  are  In  accord  with  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  this  greater  efBdency 
can  lead  to  greater  opjxjrtunltlee  for  ex- 
panded sales,  notably  In  Increased  exports. 

In  education,  the  main  benefit  Is  a  sub- 
stantial saving  of  time  and  reduction  of 
drudgery  through  simplified  InstnuTtlon  at 
all  levels. 

In  other  sectors  of  the  economy,  such  as 
the  retail  trtide  and  local  government,  most 
of  these  advantages  will  also  be  secured,  al- 
though they  are  not  always  self -evident  or  bo 
lounedlate. 

Throughout  the  country  as  a  whole  there 
will  be  a  greater  simplicity  of  all  calculations 
because  transactions  will  be  conducted  in 
decimal  value  and  metric  meastire.  There 
vrlU.  of  course,  be  a  period  of  familiarization 
when  the  Imperial  and  metric  systems  exist 
side  by  side.  We  believe  It  Is  in  the  beet 
Interests  of  the  nation  that  this  period  of 
nimaerlcal  blllnguallsm  should  be  kept  to  a 
mlnlmim:!. 

Wild  unsubstantiated  sunnlses  have  been 
made  about  the  ooete  of  Britain  going  metric. 
The  Board,  with  all  the  experience  whlcb  It 
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lncorp)orates  In  Its  membership,  rejects  as 
irresponsible  the  kind  of  figures  which  have 
been  suggested.  Indeed,  we  can  find  no  sta- 
tistical model  on  which  an  estimate  rf  the 
overall  cost  to  the  nation  could  be  calculated 
and.  with  the  policy  already  determined  by 
the  sober  Judgment  of  Government  and  of 
industry,  we  regard  the  exercise  as  futile. 
Similarly,  to  try  to  quantify  the  long-term 
benefits  which  will  assuredly  accrue  from 
increased  efficiency  and  Improved  competi- 
tive power  would  mean  no  less  than  a  com- 
putation of  Britain's  role  henceforth  in  world 
economy  Esche'vlng  such  vanity,  the  Board 
would  say,  per  contra,  that,  if  the  decision 
to  change  had  not  been  made,  we  should  be 
imposing  on  ourselves  an  avoidable  economic 
handicap  In  the  years  ahead  when  we  shall 
have  to  earn  our  living  In  a  world  which  will 
be  substantially  metric. 

Our  remit  says  emphatically  "The  costs 
shall  lie  where  they  fall."  We  accept  that  as 
the  on!y  practical  attitude.  That  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  not  sensitive  and  sympa- 
thetic to  those  who  are  faced  with  the  im- 
mediate on-costs  of  the  change.  We  are 
imdertaklng  case-studies  of  the  experiences 
of  individual  firms  and  hope  that  we  can 
count  on  the  cooperation  of  many  more  In 
determining  the  real  expenditure  on  ma- 
terial changes  and  retraining  programmes 
incurred  by  particular  enterprises.  One  thing 
we  can  say  without  hesitation:  By  planning 
the  necessary  changes,  with  minimum  delay, 
firms  can  reduce  outlay  and  disturbance  and 
will  ensure  their  share  of  benefits,  the 
greater  and  sooner.  To  do  so,  the  plans  of 
individual  enterprises  must  be  synchronized 
with  changes  taking  place  throughout  their 
own  sector  of  the  economy.  That  is  where  we 
can  help  in  ensuring  coordination  within 
and  between  the  various  sectors. 

During  1970  substantial  progress  will  be 
made  in  many  sectors  of  the  economy.  The 
British  Standards  Institution  expects  that 
all  important  standards  relating  to  con- 
struction. Industrial  materials,  engineering 
components  and  equipment  will  be  avail- 
able. This  Is  an  essential  stage  to  an  orderly 
advance  within  these  sectors  In  education 
too  substantial  progress  can  already  be  fore- 
seen, the  change  to  metric  in  examinations 
being  a  powerful  stimulus. 

Freight  totmaport  has  set  the  beginning  of 
1972  as  the  target  date.  The  poad  speed  levels 
will  be  in  kilometres  per  hours  in  1973,  and 
prior  to  that  a  beginning  will  be  made  in 
erecting  new  road  signs  Incorporating  dis- 
tances In  kilometres. 

The  measurement  of  land  in  metric  will 
begin  in  1970,  with  dual  dimensioning  in 
preparation  for  the  full  change-over  in  1971 
when  land  measurement  will  be  wholly 
metric.  Forestry  will  take  a  further  year  to 
achieve  the  complete  change-over.  Farming 
as  a  whole  seems  likely  to  begin  to  go  metric 
in  1972,  a  change  which  should  be  substan- 
tially completed  in  1973. 

Vital  Industrial  supplies  such  as  altiml- 
num,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  steel  bars,  flat  steel 
products,  wire  mesh  and  electric  cables  will 
be  available  in  1970  to  metric  specifications. 
The  production  of  plastics  materials  will  be 
in  metric  terms  by  the  end  of  1971,  while 
trade  In  chemicals  in  metric  units  will  begin 
In  that  year  and  ^e  change-over  will  be 
completed  by  the  beginning  of  1973.  I>urlng 
1970  the  paper,  board  and  printing  indus- 
tries wlU  complete  the  change-over  to 
metric. 

Broadly  speaking,  therefore,  the  materials 
industries  will  by  the  end  of  1972  substan- 
tially be  producing  and  marketing  materials 
in  metric  terms. 

The  engineering  Industries,  Including 
shipbuilding,  are  now  going  throtigh  the 
Initial  period  of  change,  and  many  new  de- 
signs, particularly  equipment  for  the  Armed 
Services,  will  be  In  metric  terms  from  the 
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beginning  of  1970.  Generally,  government 
procurement  policy  Is  to  give  preference  to 
metric  supplies.  In  1971  the  pace  will 
quicken.  The  shipbuilding  Industry  will  be 
substantially  metric  by  the  end  of  1972, 
while  in  the  engineering  Industry  major 
changes  will  be  evident  by  about  the  same 
time.  There  Is,  however,  no  simple  pattern 
embracing  changes  In  these  diverse  indus- 
tries, and  the  nature  of  the  change  and  its 
timing  will  vary  widely  from  one  sector  to 
another. 

The  construction  Industry  will  continue  its 
progress  towards  metrication  and  all  new 
designs  from  now  on  should  be  In  metric 
dimensions.  Bricks,  paving  flags,  fibre 
bo&rds,  concrete  pipes  and  meUl  windows 
are  now  becoming  available  from  stock.  The 
change  to  metric  measures  for  softwood, 
hardwood,  plywood  and  sheet  materials 
should  take  place  about  the  middle  of  1970, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  year  cement  and  ready 
mixed  concrete  will  be  sold  In  metric  quan- 
tities and  flat  glass  to  metric  dimensions  will 
be  generally  available. 

During  1970/71  there  will  not  be  much 
that  the  public  vrill  notice.  Some  do-lt- 
vourself  materials  will  be  on  sale  In  metric 
quantities,  notably  paints  and  timber.  The 
bedding  industry  will  go  metric  In  the  be- 
ginning of  1971,  and  some  synthetic  and 
woolen  fibres  v^ll  then  be  available  In  metric 
quantities.  Footwear  sizing  is  to  be  In  metric 
units  in  the  fall  of  1972,  and  generally  It  is 
at  that  time  that  we  would  expect  the  gen- 
eral public  to  become  increasingly  aware  at 
the  change  in  the  shops.  Of  particular  signif- 
icance will  be  the  change  in  the  units  of 
sale  of  beer,  milk  and  petrol.  Another  notice- 
able stage  will  be  when  changes  in  the 
Weights  and  Measures  Act  become  effec- 
tive. It  win  not,  however,  be  poeslble  to 
organize  the  change-over  In  the  retail  trade 
on  one  single  M-Day,  and  the  change-over 
will  be  progressive. 

We  see  our  information  task  as  consisting 
of  two  main  parts.  Our  prime  objective  dur- 
ing 1970  and  1971  is  to  publicize  what  pro- 
grammes the  Industrial  and  economic  sec- 
tors work  out,  providing  encouragement  few 
the  vanguard  and  persuasion  ten  those  a 
little  farther  behind.  By  producing  films, 
exhibitions  and  publications  we  Intend  to 
keep  aU  concerned  Informed  about  progress 
In  their  own  and  other  sectors  thereby  help- 
ing to  share  experience.  In  this  we  hc^>e  to 
obtain  the  same  measure  of  willing  coopera- 
tion from  the  press  and  broadcasting  orga- 
nization as  we  have  already  experienced.  But 
concentrating  In  this  initial  period  on  the 
economic  areas  where  Information  and  advice 
Is  most  immediately  needed  does  not  mean 
that  we  will  neglect  young  people  and  the 
general  public.  Our  overall  task  Is  to  help 
make  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures  intelligible,  acceptable  and  fa- 
miliar throughout  the  country  as  a  whole.  'We 
intend  to  take  every  opportunity  of  remov- 
ing misunderstandings  and  allaying  misgiv- 
ings. When  action  with  a  sector  is  likely  to 
have  a  general  effect  we  will  be  ready  with 
advice  and  Information  for  those  sectors  of 
the  public  who  will  be  Involved.  But  we  <to 
not  expect  to  mount  large-scale,  intensive 
publicity  campaigns  for  the  larger  public  un- 
til nearer  the  time  when  metrication  will 
extend  into  the  retail  and  domestic  sectors. 
To  do  so  could  only  cause  needless  concern. 
Information  which  Is  not  related  to  action, 
whether  It  be  in  the  shops  or  the  kitdien, 
would  In  our  view  be  premature. 

The  total  change  on  which  the  country 
has  already  embarked  is  vast  In  extent,  but 
Its  apparent  complexity  Is  simplified  when 
the  detailed  elements  are  identified.  We  have 
not  encountered  as  yet  any  major  obetades, 
although  we  are  weU  aware  of  certain  spedflc 
difficulties.  With  proper  planning  we  believe 
they  can  be  resolved. 
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We  think  that  ther*  has  been  a  tend- 
eiu-y  to  exd_-tferate  the  dlS.-'.Ucles  and  to 
underestimate  the  skills  of  management .  the 
intelligence  and  the  adaptahiUty  of  the 
ordLnary  citizen  when  the  changes  required 
are  realistically  presented  to  them  The  edu- 
catlunal  svstem  aiid  the  industrial  training 
organlzatictLs  both  as  regards  new  training 
and  retraminc  of  The  work  force  can  raak.- 
a  malor  confributlon  to  easing  the  problems 
of  the  rransi'ion 

We  do  nit  look  for  100  percent  perfect 
planning  or  a  picture  complete  in  every  de- 
tail as  to  wha'  Is  going  on  Plrma  will  move 
at  different  ra'es  and  tne  extent  to  which 
they  need  to  m.ike  changes  will  vary  greatly. 
The  change  wnll  in  the  main  not  be  m  the 
physical  equipment  being  used  but  In  the 
use  to  which  ti.e  equipment  is  put,  lu  pr.Kluct 
design  anj  in  market. ng 

We  have  heard  some  alarming  and  widely- 
quoted  e6tlmate«  of  the  cost  of  metrication 
'JO  the  nation  Our  examination  of  such  facts 
as  available  have  shown  these  estimates  can- 
not be  subst<uitiated  For  one  they  don't 
attempt  to  assess  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  chiage  We  have  sought  to  show 
the  nature  of  thoee  benefits,  bat  like  the 
cci6ts  they  cannot  be  quaiitiaed  except  in  the 
context  of  a  particular  enterprise. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  re- 
tall  problem  which  ralsee  difficulty  only  in  a 
very  narrow  sector — What  seems  clear  In  all 
sectors  is  that  the  better  the  planning  and 
the  more  rapidly  the  transition  can  be  made, 
the  lower  the  cost  and  the  sooner  the  bene- 
flu  are  reaped.  It  Is  in  factories.  offlce.s. 
schools  and  shops  that  the  real  and  vital 
decisions  will  be  made  and  where  the  changes 
will  be  accomplished  and  the  benefits  gained 


MEMORIAL  TO  GLENARD  P 
LIPSCOMB 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  2,  1970 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mpt 
Glen  Lipscomb  at  a  reception  the  first 
week  that  I  arrived  in  Conprrss.  One  of 
my  colleagues  commented  that  Glen  1.'; 
the  best  liked  man  m  the  House.  As  I  got 
to  know  him  on  the  floor.  I  could  see  why 
he  earned  this  distinction. 

In  the  newspaper  this  momini?.  I  waus 
reading  of  his  close  friendship  with 
President  Nixon,  and  of  hi.s  longstanding 
association  with  Secretary  of  Defense 
Mel  Laird.  And.  his  friendships  rsoi  all 
the  way  from  President  to  the  most 
junior  Member  in  Congress. 

Glkn  had  a  friendly  maimer  and  a  soft, 
eas^'  personality  I  guess  the  reas'jn  that 
people  Uked  Glen  so  much  was  because 
he  In  turn  had  such  a  bi?  heart  and  he 
himself  liked  everyone. 

Lipscomb's  record  proved  him  to  b*"  one 
of  the  most  able  men  that  ever  served 
in  Congress.  He  had  the  educatunal 
backgro'ond  of  a  certified  public  account- 
ant He  understood  basic  Government 
fiscal  administration.  In  the  Hou.se,  h.' 
was  the  champion  of  the  taxpayer  and 
the  foe  of  Government  waste 

A  great  conservative  who  wa^  open- 
minded  on  any  issue  leaves  a  seat  that 
will  be  hard  to  replace. 

To  his  family    we  extend  our  deepest 
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syrnpatiiy  on  their  lo<.<  And  from  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Nation  wc  all  Join  in 
paying  our  re5ppLt<;  to  our  outstanding 
colleague,  Gien.^rd  P  Ln-.^coMB. 


BEN  FRANKLIN'S  GATEWAY  CITY 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    I»l.-;.SSTLVANI\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  2.  1970 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr  Speaker.  Ben 
Franklin  may  have  been  born  in  your 
fine  city  but.  as  we  all  know,  made  his 
fame  and  fortune  in  the  city  I  am  proud 
to  represent.  Boston's  loss  was  certainly 
Philadelphia's  gain. 

January  17  marked  Ben  Franklin's 
birthday  and  on  that  day  a  delegation 
from  my  city  was  In  Paris,  where  Prahk- 
lin  served  the  fledgling  republic  as  am- 
bassador, to  invite  our  European  friends 
to  visit  the  United  States. 

More  important  my  fellow  Phlladel- 
phians  encouraged  one  and  all  to  make 
Philadelphia  their  Gateway  City  when 
they  visit  the  United  States.  This  is  an 
outstanding  suggestion. 

With  its  traditions  deeply  rooted  In 
colonial  America.  Philadelphia  looks 
toward  the  21st  centur>-.  In  some  ways 
It  is  our  oldest  city  and  our  newest  city. 
I  invite  my  colleagues  and  my  fellow 
Americans  to  come  and  visit  with  their 
past,  while  getting  a  glimpse  of  their 
future. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  Include 
in  the  Record  an  account  of  the  visit  of 
Philadelphia's  delegation  to  Paris: 

PHILADELL-fHIA    DOJlC.lTION    VISITS    PaUS 

Armed  with  official  City  of  Philadelphia 
greetings  and  souvenirs  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, three  Phlladt-lphla  good  will  ambassadors 
made  calls  upon  US.  Ambassador  to  France 
R  Sargent  Shnver  and  Parts  Council  Presi- 
dent Btlenne  Royer  de  Verlcourt  as  part  of 
a  week-long  trip  to  promote  Philadelphia  as 
the  Gateway  to  the  tJ  S  A 

Abe  S  Rosen,  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Convention  and  Tourist  Bureau;  Mrs.  Ullane 
Nino.  Welcome  to  Philadelphia  Olrl  from 
Air  France,  and  Alvin  Horristein,  Director 
of  Tourism,  were  in  Paris  to  meet  with 
French  officials,  travel  agent*,  tour  opera- 
tors, and  travel  writers  to  teU  about  the 
advantages  of  starting  a  visit  to  the  USA. 
through  Philadelphia. 

They  visited  Ambassador  Shrlver  on  Jan.  14 
and  Piiris  Council  President  de  Verlcourt  on 
Jan  15.  Each  was  presented  with  a  letter 
from  Mayor  James  H  Tate  of  Philadelphia 
e«tendlng  official  greetings  and  urging  greater 
flow  of  citizens  through  the  two  cities 

The  two  officials  also  received  a  bust  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  donated  by  the  Poor 
Rl-hard  Club  and  special  karetclad  gold 
bonded  on  sterling  silver  Franklin  medals 
from  the  Franklin  Mint  The  good  will  trip, 
sponsored  by  the  Convention  and  Tourist 
Bureau.  Air  France  and  the  Delaware  River 
Port  Authorry.  took  place  during  Benjamin 
Franklin  Week,  being  observed  in  both  clUes 

Durtng  the  week  in  Philadelphia,  there 
were  special  dj  It  yourself  tours  of  Franklin 
sites  and  artifacts:  special  exhibits  and 
events,  and  a  klte-flying  contest  on  his  actual 
birthday,  Jan  17  In  Parts  the  Philadelphia 
delegation  laid  wreaths  at  cites  memonallzed 
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1),  Frrtnklm  during  his  i-mbussadorshlp  in 
Paris   in    1776. 

The  Franklin  busts  pre.3ented  to  Ambiissa- 
dor  S.nrlver  and  President  de  Ver.cnurt  were 
cre.itcd  by  Jean-Antolne  Huudon.  It  Is  this 
bust  which  has  probnbly  given  nsore  peuple 
the  conception  of  what  tYanklln  lo  ked  like. 
The  Fnuiklln  Mint  med  il  In  nickel  silver 
was  al.so  given  to  tri'vel  trade  pe<;ple  dur- 
ing the  visit,  which  ran  through  Satur- 
day Jan  17  The  Franklin  Institute  and  the 
.American  Wax  Museum  in  Philadelphia  also 
provided  novel  souvenirs  for  the  people  whom 
the  Philadelphia  amba^s.idors  met  durtng  the 
week 

The  Benjamin  Franklin  Week  visit  of 
Phllad»lphlans  was  de  i^ined  to  inform  the 
French  public  and  travel  trade  of  the  con- 
venience. accessU>!!uy.  and  attractiveness  of 
using  Philadelphia  ;.s  the  Gateway  to  the 
USA.  Air  Franc»  inavigurated  direct  non- 
stop service  this  summer  between  Paris  and 
Philadelphia,  and  will  ex;)ar.d  this  service 
even  further  this  year. 


CRUSADE  AGAINST  HUNGER 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF    MASSACIIfbLTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  2.  1970 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr, 
Speaker,  the  task  force  leaders  attending 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Food. 
Nutrition,  and  Health  have  prepared  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  President,  and  I 
believe  this  message  will  hold  great  in- 
terest for  my  colleagues.  This  letter  em- 
bodies the  spirit  spreading  across  our 
land  that  hunger  and  malnutrition 
ought  not  to  exist  in  a  nation  of  plenty. 

The  text  of  the  letter  came  to  my  at- 
tention through  Father  Robert  J.  Mc- 
Ewen.  S  J  ,  a  well-known  proponent  of 
consumer  protection.  Father  McEwen 
has  devoted  many  years  of  study  and 
leadership  to  the  consumer  affairs  field, 
and  I  am  certain  that  his  involvement  in 
the  crusade  against  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition will  be  a  great  asset  to  the  grow- 
ing movement  to  eradicate  these  unfor- 
tunate ills,  both  in  our  country  and 
throughout  the  world. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  great  body 
to  review  the  contents  of  this  letter  and 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
merits  of  the  suggestions  therein. 

The  letter  follows: 

Decembek  30,  1969. 
mn    RiCHASD  M.  NnoN, 
Prfiident  of  the  United  States. 
White  House. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

We  the  undersigned  leaders  of  task  forcea 
at  your  White  House  Conference  on  Food. 
Nutrition  and  Health  wish  to  congratulate 
yuu  on  the  significant  sertes  of  actions  and 
orders  announced  by  you  and  your  cabinet 
as  immediate  emergency  measures  to  Imple- 
ment the  recommendations  of  the  confer- 
ence We  are  particularly  happy  that  you 
were  able  to  announce  these  steps  before 
Christmas.  We  are  gratified  that  you  have 
Justified  our  faith  in  your  announced  In- 
tention to  take  an  active  leadership  role  In 
alleviating  hunger  and  malnutrition  In  the 
United  States 

Pur  the  future  we  are  deeply  concerned 
that  foUow-up  machinery  must  be  created  to 
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enlist  gras.s  roota  voluntary  support  In  the 
campaign  a^jalnst  hunger.  Steps  must  be 
taken  to  activate  your  announced  programs 
quickly  and  to  monitor  their  effectiveness. 
Wo  urge  therefore  that  you  establish  a  spe- 
cific food  and  nutrition  liaison  office  In  the 
V>  :mc  House  to  accomplish  the  objectives 
of  the  war  rn  hunger.  To  pursue  the  long- 
run  programs  recommended  by  the  confer- 
eice  roprrt  we  urge  you  to  use  such  an 
office  to  ntipp  rt  aid  m.%lntaln  the  coalition 
of  Industry,  P'  vcrnmcnt,  consv.mers  and  prt- 
V2ie  volu^vary  crou.js  that  was  created  by 
the  conference.  Tne  momentum  generated  by 
your  far-sighted  action  m  calling  the  con- 
ference mu.st   not   be  allowe<l  to  wane. 

Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Young.  Father  Robert  J. 
McE^v^n,  S.J.,  Bishop  Raymond  J. 
Gallagher.  Dr.  John  L.  S.  Holloman. 
J.-.  Jiilu  J.  Gunther,  Herman  Gal- 
legos.  David  Ackerman.  Rev,  Ian  Mc- 
Crae.  Dr.  Pavil  Comely,  Rabbi  Irving 
Lehrman.  Dr.  Arthur  Fiemmlng, 
Dorothy  Height,  Robert  Neptune. 


MRS.    EUGENE    C.    PULLIAM    JNTTI- 
ATED  INTO  SIGMA  DELTA   CHI 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  2,  1970 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  Mrs. 
Eugene  C.  Pulliam.  author,  and  journal- 
ist in  her  ovra  right  and  wife  of  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  Indianapolis  Star,  Indian- 
apolis Ne-.vs,  and  other  papers,  became  a 
member  of  the  jotunalism  society  found- 
ed by  her  husband  over  60  years  ago. 

The  following  story  from  the  Indian- 
apolis News  describes  Mrs.  Pulllam's  out- 
standing career: 

8DX  Will  Initiatk  Mks.  Euoene  C.  Pulliam 

Greencastle,  Ind. — The  final  barrier  to 
women's  admission  to  the  nation's  largest 
and  most  prestigious  Journalism  society  will 
be  hurdled  at  DePauw  University  tomorrow. 

That's  when.  In  a  remarkable  bit  of  Jour- 
nalistic Irony,  Mrs.  Eugene  C.  PulUam.  au- 
thor-Journalist and  wife  of  one  of  the  foun- 
ders of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  will  l>e  Initiated 
into  the  Journalism  society. 

Her  Initiation  marks  the  first  time  a  woman 
has  been  admitted  to  the  membership  of 
the  nation's  first  (Alpha)  chapter.  Nine  De- 
Pauw undergraduates — four  of  them  wo- 
men—will be  Initiated  at  the  public  cere- 
mony at  5  p  m.  In  the  Memorial  Student 
Union  building. 

The  students  Include  Miss  Wendy  Olf- 
ford.  Indianapolis;  Miss  Mary  Oanz,  Don 
Mills.  Ont..  Canada;  Miss  Mary  Leonard, 
Chicago  Heights,  ni..  and  Mrs.  Mary  Roberta 
Smith  Hamer,  Carmel. 

Also  Bruce  Blkln.  Indianapolis;  Harry 
Rhoads.  Fairfax,  Va.:  Steve  Doyle,  Winona, 
Minn.;  John  Croley.  Bartlesvllle.  Okia,;  and 
John  McFadden,  Decatur.  111. 

Miss  Qiaord  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Marian 
Olfford.  Indianapolis,  and  Bliln  Is  the  son 
of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Henry  Blkln,  6231  Nob  Lane. 
Mrs.  Hamer.  who  was  a  summer  trainee  at 
The  Indianapolis  News  last  year,  la  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Smith, 
Carmel. 

FOTJNDrD   IN    1909 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  was  founded  by  Eugene 
C.  PuUlam,  publisher  of  The  Indianapolis 
News  and  The  Indianapolis  Star  and  other 
papers,  and  nine  other  DePauw  students  in 
April.    1909.    The    organization's   nearly   200 
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campus  and  professional  chapters  had  been 
for  men  only  until  last  November. 

In  a  decisive  ballot  at  Its  national  conven- 
tion In  San  Diego,  the  doors  were  opened  to 
qualified  women  journalLsts.  Since  the  epo- 
chal November  decision  the  rush  has  been 
on  to  bring  women  Into  the  fold. 

St.  Bonaventure  University's  chapter  holds 
the  honor  of  Initiating  the  first  female  un- 
dergraduates— among  them  a  nun.  The  Uni- 
versity cf  Georgia  has  Initiated  Charlayne 
Hunter.  New  York  Times  reporter  and  the 
first  black  female  graduate  of  the  U.  of  O. 
The  Headliner  Club  of  Chicago,  a  professional 
chapter,  outeprinted  Its  kind.  It  initiated 
Ann  Landers  and  nine  others  Dec.  4. 

Mr.-  PiUUam  had  twen  honored  many 
times  before  her  selection  for  Friday's  un- 
precedented Initiation  ceremony  at  SDX's 
birthplace. 

In  1954  she  was  named  national  winner 
cf  The  Headliner  of  the  Year  Award  by  Theta 
Sigma  Phi,  Journalism  society  for  women. 
The  award  goes  annually  to  the  woman  who 
has  made  significant  contributions  to  Jour- 
nallGin. 

ACTIVE  FOR  BLIND 

The  Martinsville.  Ind.,  native  serves  as 
secretary-treasurer  and  as  a  director  of  Cen- 
tral Newspapers,  Inc..  which  administers 
papers  in  Vlncennes,  Muncle  and  Indian- 
apolis. She  also  serves  on  the  board  of  news- 
papers In  Phoenix. 

Her  travels  and  observations  through  93 
countries  have  been  reported  by  her  in  the 
nation's  press  through  columns  syndicated 
by  the  North  American  Newspaper  Alliance. 
Her  book,  "I  Traveled  A  Lonely  Land," 
(Bobbs-MerrlU) .  was  published  not  long  after 
an  extended  tour  in  Australia.  New  Zealand 
and  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Mrs,  Pulliam  has  made  significant  contri- 
butions to  higher  education  and  to  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness.  She  has  served  on  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Franklin  College  and 
been  awarded  honorary  doctorates  by  the 
University  of  Arizona  and  Indiana  Univer- 
sity. She  received  her  higher  education  at 
the  University  of  New  Mexico  and  Indiana 
University. 

Since  1952  Mrs.  Pulliam  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness. She  also  has  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Indiana  chapter.  Last  year  she  was  recipient 
of  Its  first  recognition  award  conferred  on 
a  volunteer  who  has  made  significant  con- 
tributions  to   the    prevention    of    blindness. 

It  was  Mrs.  PulUam  who  suggested  that 
proceeds  from  the  Indiana-Kentucky  All- 
Star  basketball  game  be  given  to  help  the 
blind  and  near-blind. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pulliam  have  homes  In  Phoe- 
nix and  Indianapolis. 


HOPE  FOR  ENVIROKMENT 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or   NSW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\TES 

Monday.  February  2,  1970 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  skepUcs 
like  myself  do  not  accept  the  words  of 
any  politician  at  face  value.  We  pay  more 
attention  to  his  actions  and  his  legisla- 
tive programs.  Thus,  when  President 
Nixon  promised  action  in  behalf  of  our 
environment,  I  listened  with  doubt. 
Others,  even  Presidents,  have  made 
promises  and  then  acted  indecisively. 
However,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  a 
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recent  event  indicates  that  the  President 
may  very  well  be  sincere  in  his  declara- 
tion of  support  for  the  cause  of  the 
environment.  Philip  Wylie  has  written 
an  interesting  piece  on  the  saving  of  the 
Everglades  in  Florida.  A  noted  conserva- 
tionist, he  states  outright: 

The  Everglades  do  not  make  a  vital  contrt- 
butlon  to  man's  essential  en\lronment. 

Yet,  he  sees  the  administration's  deci- 
sion not  to  provide  any  funds  for  the 
construction  of  an  airport  beside  the 
Everglades  as  a  sign  of  hope,  a  symbol 
of  an  enlightened  attitude  on  the  en- 
vironment. For  he  speculates  that  the 
decision  concerning  the  environment 
may  veiy  well  illustrate  the  administra- 
tion's recognition  of  "the  essential 
human  right  to  an  environment  free  of 
pollution."  Let  us  hope  so.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  administration  continues  as  the 
spokesman  for  the  environment. 

Nevertheless,  the  priority  the  adminis- 
tration has  given  to  nature  over  an  air- 
port in  the  Everglades  case  deserves  our 
praise. 


MYLAI  HOAX  FINANCED  BY  STERN 
FAMILY  FUND 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


or   LOUISIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  2,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  inter- 
esting feature  article  in  a  local  newspa- 
per over  the  weekend  underlines  the 
question  of  tax  exemption  for  charitable 
foundations.  Apparently  only  Americans 
who  work  for  their  money  are  expected 
to  pay  taxes. 

The  list  of  beneficiaries  of  this  partic- 
ular philanthropist  reads  like  a  roster  of 
the  new  left,  with  a  few  criminals  and 
misimderstood  subversives  thrown  in  for 
good  measure. 

Of  interest  to  patriotic  Americans  is 
the  connection  between  Stem,  the  radi- 
cal Institute  for  Policy  Studies,  a  trans- 
parent attempt  to  whitewash  the  notori- 
ous J.  Robert  Oppenhelmer,  and  the  fi- 
nancing of  Seymour  Hersh  to  promote 
the  Mylai  massacre  hoax. 

Although  the  feature  mentioned  the 
source  of  Stem's  wealth  as  his  inheri- 
tance from  his  grandfather,  Julius  Ros- 
enwald,  and  mentioned  the  charitable 
activities  of  selected  members  of  his 
family,  it  failed  to  mention  his  relation- 
ship to  the  Stem  who  fled  New  York  just 
as  a  grand  jury  returned  an  espionage 
indictment,  and  found  a  haven  in 
Moscow. 

I  include  the  feature  in  my  remarks,  as 
follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.i     Star  Sunday 

magazine,  Feb.  1,  1970] 

The   Happy   Philanthropist 

(By  Barbara  Stubbe  Cohen) 

(Nora.— PhlUp  Stern,  an  heir  to  the  Sears 
Roebuck  fortune,  Is  "having  a  ball  out  of 
life"  granting  money  to  worthwhile  Wash- 
ington projects  and,  on  the  side,  dabbling 
In  art-collecting,  sUk-screenlng  and  flying 
airplanes,  among  other  things.) 
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"Being  rich."  smys  Philip  SMrn.  "U  r«»lly 
not  very  diHerenl  .rotii  hu. u.k;  i  ct-::  p.iU'.o 
or  sreen  :uUr." 

S'ern.  Aho  has  neither,  knows  what  he's 
talking  about  The  he.r  to  a  S^ars  Roebuck 
fortune,  fattened  over  two  >:eneratuiiis.  Stem 
has  ihucned  further  money-making  and  re- 
sorted to  gU-ng  his  wealth  away.  But  even 
as  a  phllantMroDUt.  the  man  wha  has  funded 
s:ch  iconoclastic  projects  aa  the  rirbt  re- 
search on  Mv  Lai  and  a  home  for  runaway 
hlp^'.oa  can  hardlv  be  classed  as  normal. 

Not  that  Stern  Is  unhappy  about  this  At 
43.  alter  one  unremuneratue  career  In  poli- 
tics and  ..aother  in  neAsp..pering  and  In  the 
midst  ot  a  niodestiv  iucce^lul  one  as  a  cru- 
sading author.  Stern  exudes  aii  air  ot  satis- 
faction 'I'm  ha\lng  a  bail  out  i>f  life.  I  Just 
learned  to  flv  an  airplane  In  the  last  four 
yeur-;.  '.e  iriied  to  plav  the  recorder  and  read 
m'.i>ir  lear-.ed  to  8llk-5,crB«n  "  AU  'he?e  ac- 
UvUies  are  shared  with  his  wife,  licnl.  and 
Ave  ch.ldren  a»;e<l  7  to  18.  who  spill  out  of  a 
ao-roc-m  house  in  Kaiomma  equipped  with 
swlmnunt?  pt-^i'..  t«nals  court  trampoline,  tree 
hou,-*  and  art  stiidlo. 

Thoug.i  they  could  hire  Just  about  any- 
thing done  lor  them  the  Ste.-rs  take  pride  !n 
thevr  do-lt-vourseif  projects  L«nl.  who  says 
she  has  liever  allowed  a  decora-or  acr'es  the 
threshold.  Is  responsible  for  decorating  the 
house  with  bright  splashes  of  color  on  the 
walls^-'wh'ch  are  likely  to  change  at  any 
moment'— and  good  modem  furniture,  in- 
cluding a  gigantic  swing  In  the  middle  of  the 
living  room.  They  get  engrossed  in  illk- 
screening  tr.elr  own  Christmas  cards  or 
Bfudying  Spanish  for  a  trip  to  Mexico  And 
the  art  collection  of  modem  masters  has 
been  c.ireful'.y  chosen  by  the  Sterns,  not  an 
ageut. 

But  the  Philip  M  Stem  Pamllv  Fund  Is 
Stem's  f.irthest -reaching  plunge  into  the  dc^ 
tt-youTself  realm  His  grants,  which  are  his 
way  of  effecting  change  in  education,  com- 
munity service  and  culture,  go  to  people  who 
want  to  help  themselves.  Thouith  .small  by 
Pord  or  Carnegie  st.andards,  with  Its  endow- 
ment of  W32  000,  the  Stem  Pund  Is  behind 
almost  e'.ery  innovative  and  controversial — 
project  in  Washington. 

Col.  Hassan  Jeru-Ahmed,  who  operates 
three  centers  for  the  free  distribution  of 
methadone  a  heroin  substitute,  and  who 
estimates  he  is  retximlng  450  to  600  addicts 
to  nonnal  life,  got  his  first  grant  from  the 
Stern  Pund. 

The  Rev.  Tom  Murphy  of  Dupont  Circle's 
Church  of  the  Pilgrims  has  used  S*ern  money 
to  finance  Runaway  Ho\r3e.  Switchboard  (a 
"bxilletln  board'  via  telephone!,  and  the 
Georgetown  Pree  Medlc*l  CUnlc.  all  catering 
to  Washington's  hippie  commvinlty. 

Students  at  Eastern  High,  calllog  them- 
selves the  Modem  Strlvera.  got  a  Stem  grant 
to  start  their  own  classes  in  black  history 
and  other  subjects  not  taught  In  the  school. 
Joel  Denker  has  set  up.  with  Stem  help, 
the  New  Educational  Project,  to  make  ed- 
ucation relevant  for  white  kids  from  the 
■uburtM. 

jM'lus  Hcbson's  Washington  Institute  for 
Quality  Education  got  a  Stem  grant  for  lt« 
study  of  DC.  schools. 

And  the  Washington  Theater  Club,  which 
received  its  first  Stem  grant  four  years  ago. 
has  grown  in  membership  from  40  seAson 
subscribers  to  9,200  and  moved  Into  a  new- 
theater. 

In  fiscal  1988.  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  figures  are  available.  Stem's  foun- 
«latlon  made  78  grants  totaUng  $174,847.  It 
may  not  have  been  the  most,  but  it  was  the 
most  unorthodox  In  Washington.  Some  of 
that  ccmes  naturally  to  Stem,  the  third 
generation  In  a  line  of  philanthropic  mar- 
erlckfl. 

Stem  laherlted  his  fortune  and  a  tradl- 
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tloii  c!  Klving  from  his  grandfather.  Julius 
Rosenwald.  the  Se..rs  Roebuck  magnate 
who.se  l.ind  built  t.OM  schools  for  Negroes 
In  the  South,  and  from  his  father.  Edgap. 
whose  foundation  .'■tern  now  heads  Under 
iii-lr  .^lt^.lT■.s  dlrev-tion.  the  Stern  children 
3er.e<i  i^n  ipprentice^hip  on  that  board,  then 
were  i^iven  a  lump  sum  to  start  their  own 
.Sterii  b  brother  runj,  the  Six  K.junUatlon  in 
New  Or!e;iP-s  and  Ms  Mster  mai^kee  the 
Ltn^-.lew  Found  rlo.T  In  New  'V  Tk 

None  of  Stern  s  carters  wxs  un  lert.iken  to 
make  new  family  fortunes.  In  his  favorite 
role  as  author,  to  which  he  devotes  about 
fo'.r  time>  us  much  time  as  to  philanthropy, 
he  l.c-s  recently  published  TUf  Cojv  of  Ruh- 
t-rt  Ovpenhetmer.  which  has  been  praised 
07  reviewers  ar.und  tiie  country  He  wrote 
the  bc-->K.  he  says,  bee  luse  "It  seemed  to  me 
It  would  be  useful  to  lay  out  the  w>iv  guvern- 
.■nent  power  was  used,  or  really  abused,  to  get 
a  guy  It  became  a  txjck  about  The  S>-stem 
a.2id  what  I  t.-ank  are  the  malign  elTects  of 
ih.»t  s;,-stem — the  lov-ulty  and  security  sys- 
tem— ^n  the  country  ■  The  crusading  note 
run.i  th.'ough  his  first  book.  The  Great  Treas- 
ury Raid,  about  tax  loopholes;  Oh  Say  Can 
Yuu  See  A  Bi/ocoi  Tour  of  Washington,  a 
picture  book  dttie  with  his  wife  Juxtaposing 
Washington  s  monunifULs  and  slums:  and 
The  S  la-ne  of  the  Nation,  phutos  and  essays 
on  poverty. 

Politics,  though,  was  Stern's  first  love.  He 
came   to  Washington   under  a  now-defunct 
Rockefeller     internship     prDKr.im     to     give 
young  men   a   li3<jk   at   the   workings   of   the 
Hill.  He  stayed  on  as  a  concr'^sslonHl  aide  to 
Sen    Henry  M    Jackson,  when  .*ie  was  a  con- 
gressman, and   to  Sen.  Paul   Diouglas  before 
lie    Joined     .Adlal     Stevenson's     presidential 
campaign    In    1962    Alter    the   campaign    he 
was  made   research  director  for  the  Demo- 
cratic   party.   He   left   that    poet   in    1958   to 
start  the  fiortiorn  Vt'gmia  Sun  with  Clay- 
ton Frltchey.  Oeorge  Bali  and  Arnold  Saga- 
lyn     But.    except    for    contributions    to    the 
Democratic  party,  he  has  given  up  politics — 
permanently,    he    says     "I    always    thought 
that  I  ought  to  take  adv.v.itage  of  the  finan- 
cial   means   with    which    I   was   blessed."   he 
explains,    "and   one  of  the   main  ways  Is  to 
oe     independent — genuinely     Independent — 
and    to   say    what    I    believe    without    being 
afraid  of  the  consequences    I  don't  want  to 
be  irresponsible  In  what  I  say.  but  I  don't 
want    to    have    to    worry    about    the   conse- 
quences." 

After  13  years  of  giving  money  away.  Stern 
has  developed  a  set  of  criteria  for  the  kind 
of  project  he  favors  The  decision  to  grant 
monev  U  not.  however,  his  alone  He  is  re- 
»trie<e«t.  first  of  all.  to  aiding  Washington 
projects,  because  his  foundation  Is  chartered 
here  He  Is  also  restricted  to  projects  ap- 
proved by  the  foundation's  six-member 
board,  and  a  group  less  Inclined  to  rubber- 
stamplsm  hardly  could  be  found. 

The  board  members,  wh^  serve  without 
pay  and  are  selected  by  Stem  and  approved 
by  the  others  on  the  board,  are.  besides 
Stern  and  his  wife.  Father  Glno  Baronl.  an 
activist  In  civil  rights  and  poverty  causes; 
Patrick  Hayes,  Washington's  Sol  Hurok; 
Mrs.  Willie  Hardy,  a  black  community  lead- 
er; and  Richard  Scammon.  head  of  Elec- 
tions Research  Center.  "We  chose  people.  ' 
Stem  says,  "that  we  thought  would  add  to 
our  Intelligence  in  the  fields  we  were  inter- 
ested In.  and  whose  experience  would  add 
Judgment  as  to  the  merits  of  the  proposal 
and  the  people  A  board  member  either 
knows  the  person  who  Is  bringing  In  the 
proposal  or  he's  In  a  position  to  look  into  It 
In  a  way  that  I  couldn't." 

If  there  should  be  a  difference  Bimong  the 
board  members  about  a  request,  the  matter 
Is  decided  simply  and  democratically  with 
a  vote    And  to  make  things  even  less  arbl- 
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trarv.  Stern  and  his  assiiuuit.  Mrs.  Oeorge 
AUt-n  who  cu.l  the  pre'.imiuary  requests. 
list  the  applicatl.nis  they  h.ivi-  turned  down 
so  t.iat  membtrc  have  an  opportunity  to 
Ui'iii'  a  .-.>-  -onu  look  at  a  project. 

atera  is  fond  of  saying  liiut  the  chief 
thing  he  tries  to  icronipU.-h  In  hid  giving  Is 
•  brlilne-bulldlng.  •  not  "dock-buildlng."  "I 
Uko  to  and  cut  if  wi-  are  building  a  dock 
out  into  tne  middle  of  a  pcntl  so  that  when 
they  get  to  the  cud  uf  our  gniit  the>  11  be 
.n  esaentlallv  tne  .same  fix  they're  In  now.  or 
If  we  have  a  chance  of  hf^ping  them  build 
a  bridge  from  one  piece  of  dry  land  to 
auutiier  p.ece.  so  tnai  at  the  end  of  the 
grant  thc-y  i..ivo  s.iuie  jjroopect.s  of  either 
being  self-supp<;Tilng  or  t;'jtiing  some  otliL-r 
source  of  funds  '  It  U;  the  long-run  future 
uf  the  orgamxatlou  which  Is  under  consid- 
eration. We  lound."  S'frn  sajs.  •  tliai  we 
were  the  object  of  what  1  c.Ul  'oxygen-tent' 
requests— that  Is.  organizations  that  were 
about  to  go  under  and  were  coming  to  us 
to  oe  rescued  irjni  bank.ruptcy--lii  effect, 
de-v-h." 

Tills  does  not  me.in  that  the  Stern  Fund 
backs  only  sure  bets.  Stern  says,  "We  tend 
to  lixik  with  the  most  favor  on  people  or 
projects  who  d..nl  have  any  other  philan- 
thropic constituency.  For  example,  some- 
thlixg  like  the  Rpd  Crosi  has  an  enormous 
constituency.  If  it  ge's  money  from  all  over 
and  we  wouldn't  even  coniilder  tae  Red  Cross 
for  that  rea.<>on  When  th"  kid-<i  Pt  Fastem 
High  ;>*.-hool  who  wanted  a  new  acnool  came 
in.  that  attracted  our  attention  right  away, 
partly  because  they  dldnt  know  where  to 
go."  Since  that  Initial  grant  to  youngsters 
who  didn't  know  where  to  turn,  the  Modem 
Strlvers  have  been  featured  In  national 
mj^jazlnes.  praised  by  educators  and  given 
other  grants  by  larger  foundations. 

Stern  grants  are  more  limited  than  those 
by  the  big  foundations.  Most  are  W.OOO  to 
•10.000.  with  »20,000  being  nuge.  by  Stern 
standards.  For  that  reason,  the  foundation 
tries  to  spend  its  money  where  It  will  have 
the  blggeat  impact.  "We  ask  how  big  their 
total  need  is.  If  somebody's  got  a  budget  ot 
a  million  dollars,  they're  not  likely  to  get 
any  money  from  us,"  Stem  says,  "because 
even  if  we  gave  them  a  huge  grant — on  our 
terms — It  would  be  a  spit  In  the  ocean,  and 
It  wouldn't  make  a  critical  difference  whether 
that  project  goes  or  doesn't  go.  I'd  much 
rather  give  to  something  where  we  can  make 
a  critical  difference  as  to  whether  something 
exists  or  not" 

The  potential  success  of  the  projects  he 
finances  matters  to  Stem  "One  of  the  cri- 
teria you  use  when  you  make  the  grant  Ifl 
to  ask  what  it  Is  you'd  like  to  see  when  you 
stand  a  year  hence  and  look  back.  Is  what 
we  hope  to  accomplish  (a)  realizable  and 
(b)  Important?" 

But  he  is  not  frightened  of  failure,  and 
In  the  end.  the  decision  to  back  a  project 
depends  on  the  person  propoelng  It.  "A  final 
criterion."  Stem  says.  "Is  betting  on  people. 
When  you  get  a  hot  {jerson.  someone  who 
Is  clearly  gifted,  that's  when  you  say  we 
dont  know  whether  It's  going  to  work  or  not. 
That's  when  you  begin  to  take  your  longest 
shots." 

Neither  is  Stem  embarrassed  by  failure.  He 
tells  of  one  young  heroin  addict  who  had 
kicked  his  habit  and  was  going  to  District 
schools  evangelizing  against  drugs.  When  he 
came  to  Stem  for  help  he  was  put  In  touch 
with  the  Psychiatric  Institute  Foundation 
so  that  he  oould  get  money  and  training. 

But,  say  Stem.  "That  was  a  long  shot 
that  didn't  pay  off.  He  fell  off.  But  the  way 
I  feel  Is  If  you  dont  make  some  mistakes 
and  hare  some  failures,  youTe  not  really 
doing  your  Job.  That's  the  main  rationale 
for  foundations — to  be  the  real  risk-takers. 
The  government  can't  do  It  pollUcally,  and 
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corporations  won't  do  It,  so  that's  what  foun- 
dations are  all  about." 

Orants  from  the  "senior  fund,"  as  Stern 
has  nicknamed  the  national  foundation  set 
up  by  his  father,  often  find  their  way  Into 
the  Washington  area  also.  The  Washington 
Gallery  of  Modern  Art  got  help  from  that 
foundation,  thanks  to  the  Interest  of  Stem's 
wife.  Lenl,  who  with  her  husband  has 
selected  paintings  by  Prank  Stella.  Pranz 
Kline.  Joseph  Albers  and  Sam  QllUam  for 
their  living  room  walls.  Is  an  artist  In  her 
own  right.  She  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Gallery  of  Modern  Art  board  throtigh  Its 
merger  with  the  Corcoran  and  transforma- 
tion into  the  Dupont  Center  of  that  musevim. 
Another  Washington  recipient  of  senior  Stern 
funds  Is  the  radical  research  center,  the  In- 
stitute for  Policy  Studies,  whose  founders 
include  Arthur  Waskow  and  Marcus  Raskin. 
Philip  Stern  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
truEti.es  of  tha'v  Institution. 

The  Stern  grant  that  made  the  biggest 
splash  of  1969  was  money  given  Seymour 
HersU  to  research  reports  of  a  massacre  of 
Vietnamese  civilians  by  soldiers  at  My  Lai. 
Hersli's  research,  aided  by  a  special  fund  to 
promote  Investigative  reporting,  led  to 
stories  that  shocked  the  nation  and  the 
world. 

Despite  his  gratitude  to  his  parents  lor 
philanthropy  instructions.  Stern  hesitates  at 
involving  his  own  children.  So  far  they  have 
not  expressed  much  Interest  themselves  In 
becoming  philanthropists.  "It's  very  dif- 
ficult." Stern  says,  "for  someone  to  grow  up 
with  a  lot  money,  and  they're  feeling  that 
now  and  they're  not  at  all  sure  that  they 
want  to  be  Involved  in  that." 

If  they  do.  their  father  has  some  advice  for 
them.  "If  they're  going  to  do  It  seriously — 
and  I  must  say  I  wouldn't  recommend  It  to 
them  If  they  weren't — they  have  to  prepare 
to  be  bombarded  by  a  lot  of  people  who  want 
things  They  have  to  be  comfortable  about 
saying  no.  And  It's  not  easy  to  come  by, 
believe  me.  It  took  me  a  long,  long  time  to  be 
comfortable  about  saying  no  to  people,  and 
particularly  to  friends.  They  will  have  to  be 
prepared  to  spend  a  portion  of  their  lives 
working  at  this.  And  that's  not  everybody's 
bag." 
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He  Is  a  1964  graduate  of  Parkvllle  High 
School. 
The  awards  were  presented  Dec.  12. 


THE    NCAA    AGAINST    YALE- 
TRAGIOCOMEDY 


PARKVILLE    SOLDIER    WINS    ARMY 
MEDAL 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MARTLANT) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  2,  1970 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Arm.r  Sp4c.  Luther  E.  Heim.  Jr..  a  fine 
young  man  from  Marj-land.  was  recently 
awarded  the  Army  Commendation  Medal 
in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  honor  him  by 
Includinp  the  following  article  In  the 
Record: 

P.\T.KVILI  Z     SOLDlrR     WINS     ARMY     MEDAI. 

Arm7  Specialist  Four  Luther  E.  Helm 
Jr.,  23,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luther  E. 
Helm  Sr..  3044  Edrewood  Ave..  Parkvllle. 
receives  the  Army  Commendation  Medal  dur- 
ing ceremonies  near  Quar.g  Trl,  Vietnam. 

Spec.  4  Helm  received  the  award  for  meri- 
torious service  as  a  tank  crev/man  with 
Troop  A,  4th  Squadron.  12th  Cavalry,  1st 
Brigade  of  the  5th  Infantry  Division  (Mech- 
anized) near  Quang  Tr!. 

During  the  same  ceremonies,  he  was  also 
presented  the  Purple  Heart  for  wounds  re- 
ceived in  action. 

The  specialist  entered  the  Army  In  July 
1968  and  was  stationed  at  Ft.  Polk,  La.,  before 
arriving  overseas 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  2.  1970 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel),  and  I  have  attempted  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  this  House  a  great 
injustice  perpetrated  against  Yale  Uni- 
versity by  the  National  Collegiate  Ath- 
letic Association.  We  plan  to  discuss  In 
the  weeks  to  come  similar  actions  by  the 
NCAA  which  have  unfairly  penalized 
other  schools  and  other  athletes.  We 
hope  that  by  bringing  these  unfair  ac- 
tions to  light  our  colleagues  will  see  the 
necessity  of  conducting  a  full-scale  in- 
vestigation of  the  NCAA— an  investiga- 
tion that  may  be  vital  to  the  future  of 
amateur  athletics  in  the  United  States. 

The  Yale  case.  Involving  basketball 
player  Jack  Langer,  is  tragic.  It  shows 
that  the  NCAA  is  willing  to  use  any  weap- 
on In  its  continuing  power  struggle  v.-lth 
the  Amateur  Athletic  Union.  It  shows 
that  the  NCAA  does  not  care  if  it  hurts 
member  institutions  or  individual  ath- 
letes in  the  process.  It  shows  ones  again 
that  the  NCAA  is  no  longer  a  representa- 
tive body  of  colleges  and  universities  but 
is  instead  a  collection  of  institutions  un- 
der the  control  of  a  stubborn,  dictatorial 
hierarchy  that  does  not  hesitate  to  use 
athletes  and  schools  alike  as  mere  pawns 
in  a  game  of  power  politics. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  elements 
of  comedy  in  this  issue.  In  an  excellent 
and  perceptive  column,  syndicated  Col- 
umnist Jim  Murray  has  used  these  ele- 
ments to  depict  the  total  iiisensitivity 
and  ruthlessness  of  the  NCAA,  the  mor- 
al conviction  and  courage  of  Yale  Unl- 
versltv.  and  the  utter  stupidity  inherent 
in  the  NCAA-AAU  dispute. 

I  wish  to  insert  Ivlr.  Murray's  column 
at  this  point  In  the  Record,  and  I  call  it 
to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  who 
care  about  the  future  of  amateur  ath- 
letics In  this  country : 

Eleven  Mzrriwells   Not  Even  Enotjch 
(By  Jim  Murray) 

Oh,  fudge!  Yale  can't  come  to  the  Rose 
Bov.'l  for  two  years  I 

(The  Rose  Bowl,  fellows.  Is  due  west  of 
Rowayton.  You  take  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  south  and,  if  you're  driv- 
ing, you  cross  the  Hudson  and  stay  on  the 
Mohawk  Trail  and  go  by  night  U  you  see 
smoke  signals.) 

I  don't  know  how  you  could  ever  explain 
It  to  Btirt  L.  Standlsh,  but  even  if  Ell  had  11 
Prank  Merrlwells,  It  couldn't  compete  In  the 
NCAA.  Not  even  In  the  10,000-kUometer  walk. 

Louisa  May  Alcott  would  be  botmd  to  faint. 
Harvard  Is  not  surprised.  Wall  Street  Is  hav- 
ing a  flt.  The  senior  class  Is  afraid  Dad  will 
cut  off  the  allowance.  Mumsy  has  taken  to 
her  bed  with  the  vapors.  The  butler  Is  very 
cross  with  the  tradesman. 

Yale  has  been  (dont  noise  this  around) 
Put    On    Probation.    They've    been    caught 
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cheating  athletically  like  some  common  vtU- 
gar  place  like  the  ughotz  Big  Ten  or  thoee 
rufHans  In  Texas  or  Penn  SAate,  for  heaven's 
sake  I 

Oh,  It's  not  a  case  of  smuggling  a  full 
grown  gorUla  In  the  backfleld  and  passing 
him  off  as  a  dance  major  or  giving  him  a  C  in 
First  Aid  or  Driver  Education.  They  havent 
sneaked  a  swim  suit  on  a  shark  and  walked 
off  vrtth  the  1,500-meter  butterfly  or  put  a 
motor  on  the  elght-oared  shell. 

No,  what  Yale  did  was  let  Its  second-string 
basketball  center  go  to  Israel. 

In  doing  so,  he  stepped  right  in  the  middle 
of  a  war.  No,  not  That  one!  The  one  between 
the  NCAA  and  the  AAU,  better  known  as  the 
30- Years-War. 

The  AAU  and  the  NCAA,  the  Hatflelds  and 
^!cCcvs  of  athletics,  are  currently  In  a  tug- 
of-war  over  the  game  of  basketball,  amateur 
version.  It  is  not  a  simple  conflict.  It  ahotUd 
be,  but  It  Isnt. 

BASKETBALL  VICTIM 

The  AAU  and  NCAA  have  defied  the  best 
efforts  of  the  late  Robert  Kennedy,  the  late 
Douglas  MacArthur,  three  U.S.  President* 
and  two  generations  of  sports  writers  to  rec- 
oncile them.  Intransigent,  termagant,  ut- 
terly persuaded  of  their  own  self -righteous- 
ness, they  have  all  but  klUed  the  thing  they 
are  fighting  over. 

About  10  years  ago.  on  the  heels  of  a  series 
of  betting  scandals,  the  NCAA  laid  down  a 
rule  that  basketball  players  could  not  play 
summer  or  post-season  games  In  resort  hotels 
In  return  for  board,  room  and  free  use  of  the 
pool  on  weekends  on  the  theory  that  they 
came  Into  contact  with  too  many  betting 
types  that  way. 

They  relaxed  the  rule  for  special  events  like 
Pan-Am  and  Olympic  Games  and,  a  few  years 
ago,  even  began  to  arrange  post-season  In- 
ternational games  for  collegians.  In  concert 
with  the  FIBA,  the  International  basketball 
federation- 
One  day,  the  AAU  got  out  the  shotgun.  It 
had  jurisdiction  over  International  basket- 
ball games,  It  haughtily  Informed  the  FIBA, 
The  FIBA  sighed  ("These  crazy  AmertcansI") 
and  agreed  to  recognize  the  AAU's  jurisdic- 
tion. 

The  NCAA  took  Its  ball  and  went  home  and 
sulked.  OK.  It  said.  In  effect,  If  we  can't  run 
the  program,  no  collegian  or  college  team  can 
participate. 

The  sport,  as  usual,  was  the  victim.  It  hung 
on  the  barhed  wire  out  there  In  the  middle 
of  No  Man's  Land. 

NO    PICK-TTP    GAME 

The  Maccnblah  G.imes  are  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion's version  of  the  Olympics.  It  collects 
outstanding  Jewish  athletes  from  all  over  the 
worlc*  once  everv  four  years  for  a  friend- 
ly but  spirited  competition.  The  government 
takPF  the  posi-lcn  that  spcrt  prcwe.w  best  ad- 
ministers religious  and  national  esteem  for 
that  beleaguered  country.  It  Is  at  onc«  a 
surcease  and  morale  builder.  It  Is  not  so 
much  that  sport  builds  warriors  as  that 
spcrs  bv.llrts  pride.  .\nd  the  Maccr.blah 
G.Tmes  nre  bv  no  means  a  potato  race  com- 
petition. Tlnies.  scores,  ccmpetltlon.  closely 
approximate  Olympics,  or  other  competitions 
In  which  hundreds  of  religions  and  cultures 
are  represen'cd. 

In  the  Interest  of  maintaining  the  high 
standards  of  competition,  the  Israeli  govern- 
ment energetically  woos  the  outstanding 
Jewsh  athletes  In  the  U.S.  For  basketball.  It 
collected  a  half-dozen  prime  prospects — one 
from  Davidson,  one  from  North  Carolina, 
Rutgers,  Cincinnati,  UCLA,  and  Yale.  Yale's 
selectee  was  Jack  Langer,  6-8.  225,  10-polnt 
average  pivot  man. 

Jack  was  the  only  one  who  went.  The  oth- 
ers. Including — get  this — a  Warsaw-bom.  Is- 
raeli-bred player  from  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, were  frightened  off  by  the  NCAA. 
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Yale  w»s  a  Bulldog  Their  athletic  director 
and  coaches — and  leam— took  the  position 
th«  Moccablah  O&mes  were  hardly  CatsklU 
pick-up  garces  and.  In  fact,  en  a  par  with  the 
Pan-Am  or  even  Olympic  Gaines. 

Langer  played,  but  the  U.S.  loet.  Tale  lost. 
too.  They  can  participate  in  no  bowl  game*, 
no  poet-season  events  ol  any  kind,  no  NCAA 
playoffs.  And  one  more  piece  of  athletic  rub- 
ble wa*  added  to  the  NCAA-AAC  war 

What  a  lot  of  us  are  hoping  now  Is  that  a 
helicopter  with  a  Star  of  David  on  it  flies  over 
the  NCAA  headquarters,  put  a  winch  around 
It  and  c*rt3  It  off  to  Tel  Aviv.  Falling  that. 
maybe  thaj  general  with  the  patch  over  his 
eye  can  come  over  and  settle  the  matter  In 
six  divs 


NARCE.    AGE    49     IS    PLANNING    ITS 
CCN\'i:NnON  IN  BUFFALO.  JUNE  15 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  Nxw  Toait 
IN  THE  HOrSE  OP  REPRESENT .\TI%'ES 

Monday.  February  2.  1970 
Mr.   DUISKI.   Mr    Speaker,   the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Retired  Civil  Em- 
ployees will  TV.ivk  Its  49th  birthday  on 
February-  19 

Thl5  fine  orcamzation— no's-  headed 
bv  an  old  fnend  and  experienced  Capitol 
HUl  personol:ty  'H-.oma.';  G  Wr^lters — is 
plsuinlng  to  hold  Its  convention  this  year 
m  nr.y  home  city  of  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

This  nth  biennial  national  convention 
■All!  be  held  June  i:>  throu^'h  IT  at  the 
Statler-Hilton  Hotel. 

NARCE  is  havina  a  big  year.  »:th  the 
combination  of  its  convention  and  the 
observance  of  t-xo  anniversaries.  Beslde.s 
its  own  49th  birthday,  the  organization 
also  -A-in  mirk  on  May  22  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  signlns?  into  law  by  Presi- 
dent WUson  of  the  first  civil  service  re- 
urement  le^^>lation. 

The  eolden  anniversary  of  the  clvU 
service  retiren^ent  law  will  be  observed 
officially  a  week  later,  on  May  28.  alons 
with  the  Ci\1l  Ser\-ice  Commission  and 
various  active  and  retiree  employee  or- 
eanizations. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  the  current  issue  of 
N-\RCEs  pub'.icatlon.  Retirement  Life. 
is  recounted  the  story  of  the  day  that 
NARCE  was  bom. 

Following  Is  the  text  of  that  anlrle- 
Thx  Stort  or  NABCE— Tkt  D\t  NARCE  Was 
Born 
Heavy  snow  c'.ouds  were  hanging;  over 
Wakshinerton  that  S.iturday  aiternocn  In 
Pebruary.  1921  People  talked,  as  -osu^!,  ^brut 
the  Waiahlngton  weather  and  the  forecast  cf 
a  snowstorm — ir.d  row.  while  a  chilly  wind 
was  blowing  around  the  comers.  'J\^y  could 
hardly  believe  that  only  thre«  days  ago  the 
thermometer  had  cll.-nbed  to  73  degrees  and 
even  a  few  spring  flowers  had  appeared  on  the 
White  Ho'^e  lawn 

Waahlngtonions  alao  talked  about  Caruso's 
!'.lne«.  about  the  Sc\-1et  drive  that  threaten- 
ed Tlflls.  about  the  plan  ro  pay  spies  who 
helped  in  the  ecnvlctlcn  of  whisker  smu;;- 
glers.  On  streetcar  stope.  men  dlscu.«ed  a  de- 
cision of  the  Attorney  General  of  Maryland 
that  women  could  not  hold  public  offices  and 
whether  lUZlS  was  a  fair  price  for  a  Don. 
touring  car  Washington  women  hid  other 
topics.  Shou'.d  they  wear  monacles.  follow- 
ing the  latest  fashion  fad'  Had  anybfjdy  read 
the  new  chapter  In  Adele  Oarrtsons  "ReTela- 
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Uon»  of  a  Wife."  the  one  about  "Holding  a 
Husband?"  And  had  anybody  seen  "My  Lady's 
Latchkey"  at  the  Metropolitan,  a  "photoplay" 
»nth  tt.e  intriguing  subtitle  "A  Stolen  Oem 
for  a  Stolen  Heart?  ' 

M  the  White  Ho'.ise.  President  Wilson 
neared  the  last  day  of  his  term  President 
Harding's  Inauguration  was  scheduled  for 
M.irch  4  ■  Hsu-dlng's  Game  of  Golf  Marked 
by  Determln.atlon  headlined  the  Washington 
Post  of  February  19.  1921. 

MEETING    NEAR   WHrTE    liOrSE 

A  block  and  a  half  from  the  White  House, 
a  group  of  elderly  men  entered  a  big  red  brick 
buUdlng  at  1423  New  York  Avenue.  They 
were  shown  to  one  of  the  conference  rooms 
where  two  or  three  others  were  already  wait- 
ing. One  of  the  gen'lemen,  struggling  his 
way  out  of  his  heavy  overcoat,  counted  those 
preeent  ".  .  .  twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen  It 
se«m3  we  are  all   here.  I  suggest  we  slArt." 

Mr  Theo.  F  Suay^e,  like  all  the  others  a 
retired  Federal  employee,  was  called  to  the 
chair  Jacoi)  W  Starr,  who  had  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Asso- 
ctauon,  explained  the  purpose  of  the  meet- 
ing. "I  have  Ulked."  he  said,  "with  a  num- 
ber of  those  who  have  been  retl.-ed  at  a 
yearly  allowance  ftvr  belaw  the  maximum  of 
sUty  doUart  per  month  I  had  the  object  in 
view  of  ge*t:ng  together  all  who  are  Inter- 
ested, to  the  end  that  If  po-wlble.  steps  might 
be  taken  ;->oklng  to  the  be-.terment  of  their 
status  I  have  secured,  after  considerable 
effort  as  vou  might  well  Imagine,  a  list  of 
all  th.:-se  who  had  been  retired  up  to  the 
end  of  r>?cember  1920.  that  is  roughly  dur- 
ing the  flrst  four  m.nths  since  the  Retire- 
ment .Act  became  eS'ectlve.  This  list  Include* 
the  name  and  address  of  each  and  the 
ami  unt  if  annuity  granted  In  every  case  It  Is 
apparent  from  this  list  that  many  are  re- 
ceiving aa  low  as  $15  per  month!" 

BEG\N    WITH     16  ;00    ANNTTTTANTS 

Did  Jac.->b  Starr  re.Ulze  t^at  forty-nine 
years  later  hund-eds  of  thousand-^  of  Got- 
ernment  retirees  would  benefl'  fri->ni  his 
"considerable  efTirts."  as  he  modestly  called 
them""  At  the  ume  the  fourt<>en  gentlemen 
met  m  that  conference  rc>om  a'  1423  New 
York  Ave.  the  maximum  rate  of  annuity 
was  8720  for  the  16,500  annu.'ants  at  that 
time  Txlay.  through  the  e.'Iorts  of  Jacob 
Starr  and  hi;  successors,  government  annui- 
ties have  muIMpUed  many  times  far  the  over 
800  000  anriuiiants  now  on  the  rclls 

But  let  UB  go  back  to  the  exact  moment 
when  our  .V=s«->clatl:'n  was  b«irn  After  Mr 
StArr  h.^d  'poken.  t^.e  temporary  chairman. 
Mr  Swarze,  suggested  that  the  first  busi- 
ness s^^  .:ld  be  the  ele<-tu.n  of  a  Preslden- 
He  n  imlna'ed  Mr  Starr,  reminding  those 
present  of  the  many  duties  that  devolved 
upon  Mr  Starr  when  President  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retlreme:::  As.M>clatl -n  He  was 
elected  rnanlmously.  as  were  Robert  Armour 
em  Secretary  and  George  Simmons  as 
Treasurer. 

What  should  be  the  name  of  the  new  As- 
sociation'' Severad  names  were  suggested  and 
dLscusaed  'When  deadlock  seemed  to  develop, 
Mr  l^tarr  had  a  suggestion. 

CHOICE  or   NAME   IS  OZTTJLMKD 

"Gentleman,"  said  the  newly-elected  Pres- 
ident. "In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  Lb  our 
flrst  meeting,  and  that  the  attendance  is 
small,  I  suggest  that  the  choice  of  a  name 
Is  deferred  till  a  subsequent  meeting  '"  Thir- 
teen  uplifted   arms  showed   approval. 

"All  right,"  said  the  President,  sitting 
down    "Then,  let's  get  to  business." 

.And,  as  was  typical  of  these  men.  the  first 
me.vsure  the  newly  founded  Association  dis- 
cussed was  a  practical  one:  Minimum  (W60) 
and  maximum  ($1,400)  rates  for  annuities. 
That  the  men  In  charge  of  NARCE's  destiny 
then   ss  now  were  firm  believers  In  unified 
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action  Is  shown  In  this  excerpt  from  the 
minutes  of  the  first  meeting:  •"The  dlactia- 
sion  which  ensued  .  .  .  tended  to  show  that 
It  was  thought  best  that  action  looking  to 
amendment  of  the  present  law  should  come 
from  committees  after  thorough  conaldera- 
tlon  of  all  the  facts,  rather  than  by  a  num- 
ber of  separate  bUls.  or  by  separate  individ- 
uals Interviewing  the  Congressmen  with 
whom  they  might  be  acquamted.  ' 

It  was  silmost  four  o'clock  when  the  meet- 
In*;  adVurned.  A  few  snow  flakes  were  in 
the  air  when  the  participants  left  the  build- 
ing to  hurry  home  for  the  weekend. 

"I  think  we  made  a  good  start,"  remarked 
one  of  the  fourteen  first  members  of  NARCB 
to  another. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  BOB 
BARTLETT 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or    MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.A'HV'ES 

Monday.  February  2.  1970 
Mr  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
after  her  nomination  as  Chairman  of 
the  Feder.-il  Maritime  Commission,  Mrs. 
Helen  Bentlev  was  invited  to  speak  at 
the  Bob  Bartiett  Memorial  Fund  dinner 
in  Fairbanks.  .\la.3ka. 

Having  known  Senator  Bartiett  so  well 
because  of  her  previous  position  as  man- 
time  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Sim.  Mrs. 
Bentley  was  in  a  good  position  to  speak 
of  him  and  especially  his  work  as  chair- 
man of  the  Merchant  Marine  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. I  know  that  those  of  us  who  knew 
him  well,  can  express  our  full  agreement 
with  her  splendid  tribute  to  Bob  Bartiett 
and  it  IS  therefore  a  pleasure  to  include 
her  remarks  in  the  Record  i 

Bob  Eartlett  Memorial  Dinner  Address 

(  By  Helen  Dellch  Bentley) 
Mr  S:''"^  vich  Senator  Gravel.  Mr  Sned- 
don. Vide  Bartiett.  friends  of  Bob  Bartiett — 
Ladies,  Gentlemen- little  did  I  ever  dream 
last  month  on  my  flrst  trip  to  Alas'Ka  that 
r  would  have  the  very  goof"  fortune  of  re- 
turning so  soon  to  the  most  Intrrestlng. 
thrilling,  and  challenging  of  the  50  States 
•vhlch  make  up  the  Rreat  United  States. 

Just  being  here  !n  this  wonderful  atmos- 
phere with  rugtred  individualists  gives  one 
a  new  .sen.-^e  of  belnt'  That  .s  Important 

and  exciting  to  me  ...  On  top  of  all  that, 
I  was  accorded  what  I  consider  one  of  the 
nlgh?st  honors  and  privileges  of  my  lifetime 
when  Vide  Bartiett  as'iced  me  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  at  this  Fairbanks  klckoff  din- 
ner to  raise  funds  tn  establish  a  living  me- 
m.-rlal  in  the  nfwme  of  that  wonderful  man, 
B...b  Bartiett.  He  will  long  live  In  the  hearts 
an.l  minds  of  all  .Maskans  as  probably  the 
most  ruc«;ed  o?  all  Individuals  to  ever  have 
lived  here— even  though  Bob  Bartiett  may 
ha^e  been  the  most  soft  spoken  and  gentle 
of  all  Alaskans 

As  Mr.  Snedden  said  to  me  while  driving 
from  the  airport  this  morning,  "within  weeks, 
often  davs.  after  the  average  person  dies, 
he  Is  practically  forgotten  except  by  his  own 
family.  But  with  Bob  Bartiett.  he  Is  Just  as 
much  in  the  minds  of  every  Alaskan  today 
as  he  was  before  his  untimely  death  last 
December  It  will  be  10  to  20  years  at  least 
before  people  begin  forgetting  about  Bob 
Bartiett,  at  least  In  Alaska." 

May  I  echo  that  remark  and  say  It  will  be 
a  long.  long  time  before  he  Is  forgotten  In 
the   halls   of   Capitol    Hill   and   Washington 
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as  well.  I  can  attest  to  the  fact  that  the 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  Is  still  thought  of 
in  terms  of  Bob  Bartlett's  subcommittee. 
When  he  was  its  chairman.  It  was  a  pro- 
ductive committee — Just  as  anything  with 
which  he  was  associated  was  productive. 

Yes,  Just  as  you  people  here  In  Alaska  miss 
him,  so  do  we  In  Washington.  How  well  I 
recall  my  last  luncheon  with  Bob.  He  had 
been  mi.ire  or  lesj  out  of  circulation  as  far 
as  the  heavy  business  of  the  Senate  was 
concerned  most  of  the  summer  cf  1968.  but 
was  sneaking  Into  the  office— against  the  doc- 
tor s  and  Vides  orders,  and  the  wishes  of 
those  of  us  who  knew  he  shouldn't  be  doing 
It  — to  make  certain  that  everything  for  his 
lo.ing  conttitueiAs  and  for  Alaska  was  being 
properly  taken  care  of.  Oh,  yes.  even  though 
he  wasn't  .- apposed  to.  he  was  still  tending 
to  business  with  that  same  sense  of  full 
responsibility  that  Bob  Bartiett  bore  during 
his  entire  life  In  Washington. 

By  my  calling  up  uud  suggCLting  that  we 
break  bread  or  chat,  he  had  an  excuse  to  go 
to  the  otf.ci'.  He  to'tglit  such  excuses  from  his 
friends  because  he  didn't  want  to  be  out  of 
touch.  On  this  particular  dcy,  he  had  the 
thoughtfulness  of  having  a  Capitol  HUl 
photographer  come  Into  the  Senate  dining 
room  to  take  the  usual  photo  and  then  later 
autographed  It  and  sent  It  to  me.  That  photo 
with  Bob  Bartiett  and  the  one  with  President 
Nlxcn  on  the  announcement  of  my  appoint- 
ment are  my  most  prized  possessions.  He 
wa'  Just  that  special. 

That  September  day,  he  was  so  exuberant 
because  of  the  new  oil  discovery  on  the 
North  Slope.  He  knew  how  much  all  of  this 
activity  between  Prudhoe  and  the  North 
Slope  meant  to  the  future  of  Alaska  and 
also  that  this  oil  discovery  could  give  to 
the  entire  United  States  and  free  world 
assurance  that  they  would  have  adequate 
supplies  of  fuel  for  decades  to  come. 

How  wonderful  that  he  lived  long  enough 
to  know  that  a  way  had  been  found  so  that 
his  State  could  be  self-sufQclent  and  not 
have  to  wait  for  doie-outs  and  budgetary 
problems  In  Washington — those  problems 
with  which  he  had  lived  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

Mister  Alaska  had  always  been  confident 
that  his  State  would  one  day  be  a  real  asset 
and  when  he  died,  he  knew  that  his  faith 
had  been  fulfilled. 

Throughout  my  newspaper  career,  I've 
worked  In  an  almost  male  society — covering 
labor  flrst,  then  maritime,  and  then  trans- 
portation, maritime  and  labor  all  together. 
I  can  assure  you  that  among  all  of  those, 
Bob  Bartiett  ■with  his  ever-present  smile, 
hl.<:  ever-wllllngness  to  help,  his  humility, 
and  his  wonderful  mind  stood  head  and 
shoulders   above   most. 

We  had  several  things  In  common — the 
flrpt  and  foremost  being  our  sincere  mu- 
tual Interest  In  a  strong  maritime  Industry 
and  merchant  marine  for  the  United  States. 

I.  too.  was  a  Westerner — a  Westerner 
who  had  grown  up  in  the  high  mountains 
of  Nevada.  I  knew  something  about  rugged- 
ness  and  rugged  life  of  living  some  8000 
feet  above  sea  level  in  Ruth  and  Ely,  Ne- 
vada, for  the  flrpt  17  years  of  my  life  I  knew 
from  my  Yugoslav  parents — and  both  had 
Immigrated  from  Yugoslavia — what  It  was 
like  to  survive  under  rough  conditions. 
Since  there  were  so  memy  Yugoslavian  peo- 
ple here  In  Alaiska.  Bob  Bartiett  felt  a  nat- 
ural affinity  towards  any  others  be  met 
.anywhere. 

My  father  was  a  copper  miner  whose  life 
was  crushed  out  early  from  slllcoels  and 
tuberculosis  developed  In  the  mines. 

Bob  Bartiett  had  been  a  gold  miner.  He 
also  knew  the  ravages  of  tuberculosis  and 
fought  hard  to  have  It  stamped  ont. 
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And  Bob  Bartiett  had  been  a  newspaper- 
man— a  good  one.  He  tinderstood  what  It 
meant  to  earn  a  living  that  way  and  he  had 
a  sort  of  special  compassion  for  newspaper- 
men who  worked  at  It. 

I  used  to  become  very  amused  at  the  way 
he  would  delightfully  chuckle  In  his  own 
Inimitable  way  when  I  might  set  the  White 
House  on  its  heels  or  others  because  of 
having  developed  a  story  from  a  simple  state- 
ment or  maybe  Just  a  suggestion  of  whom 
to  call — and  sometimes  he  wouldn't  say 
what  about.  Just  call  so  and  so  and  chat 
with  him — during  the  course  of  a  conversa- 
tion. 

With  that  very  delightful  twinkle  in  his 
eyes,  the  rose  In  his  lapel,  that  smile  and 
that  Inevitable  cigarette,  he  would  muse  "now 
where  did  you  pick  up  that  bit  of  Informa- 
tion?" 

Unfortunately  while  Bob  Bartiett  was 
alive,  I  never  bad  the  good  fortune  of  com- 
ing to  this  wonderful  challenging  State.  The 
first  time  was  only  last  month  when  I  flew 
In  from  Sachs  Harbour  Eifter  making  the 
historic  voyage  through  the  ice  of  the  North- 
west Passage  aboard  the  tanker  S.S.  Man- 
hattan as  that  good  ship  made  history,  his- 
tory that  •will  be  so  Important  to  Bob  Bart- 
lett's State. 

The  several  days  I  spent  In  Alaska  after 
debarking  on  Banks  Island  provided  the  per- 
fect touch  to  the  end  of  a  magnificent  voyage 
as  the  Manhattan  headed  towards  Its 
Alaskan  goal. 

The  majestic  mountain  ranges  with  their 
untold  beauty,  the  friendly  and  atrurdy  peo- 
ple who  seem  to  have  a  sense  of  accomplish- 
ment about  them,  the  atmosphere,  the 
beauty  that  Is  Alaska — all  of  this  Is  this 
last  frontier  of  the  United  States.  It  all  hits 
home.  You  realize  full  well  that  Alaska  Is  a 
frontier  society;  It  Is  a  dynamic,  spirited, 
restless.  Imaginative,  changing  society  that 
thrives  on  hope  and  challenge. 

All  of  this  I  loved  because  It  recalled  my 
early  years  in  Nevada — home  to  me — a  so- 
ciety that  values  a  handshake  as  much  as  a 
contract.  One  of  the  few  places  left  In  the 
world  where  that  Is  true. 

As  the  book  "This  Is  Alaska"  states: 

"Alaska  Is  a  society  that  has  no  desire 
to  boast  of  the  fastest,  the  biggest,  the  most- 
est.  It  prefers  to  forget  yesterday  and  dream 
of  tomorrow.  Many  have  deliberately  aban- 
doned comforts  In  other  states,  but  only 
paradoclally  [slcj  to  work  toward  creating 
similar  comforts  for  themselves  In  Alaska. 

"But  with  or  without  comforts,  Alaskans 
are  there  because  they  thrive  on  challenge 
and  have  rediscovered  the  dignity  of  dreams 
and  labor." 

Oh,  If  only  some  of  this  could  be  trans- 
ported and  transmitted  to  so  many  people  in 
the  lower  48. 

The  feeling  of  this  dignity  of  labor  and  the 
pride  of  the  Individual  Is  so  evident  here. 
When  I  left  last  month,  it  was  with  sorrow 
because  I  hated  to  depart  from  such  a  chal- 
lenging and  exalting  atmosphere  of  people, 
to  leave  people  who  knew  what  It  was  to 
live,  work,  and  appreciate  life.  I  said  to  many 
upon  returning  to  the  East  Coast — If  I  were 
!a  my  twenties,  I'd  move  to  Alaska  to  live. 

At  that  time.  I  did  not  know  that  I  would 
be  back  so  soon,  and  never  did  I  have  any 
idea  that  I  would  be  accorded  tonight's  very 
high  honor — one  which  has  made  me  indeed 
feel  humble  when  I  talk  to  you  about  your 
beloved  Mister  Alaska.  I  do  think  It  Is  par- 
ticularly fitting  that  this  klckoff  dinner  for 
the  memorial  fund.  Bob  Bartiett  Memorial 
Fund  for  the  University  of  Alaska,  Is  being 
held  on  the  anniversary — the  102nd  anni- 
versary— of  the  purchase  by  the  United 
States  of  Alaska  from  Russia. 

Bob  Bartiett  would  be  pleased  If  he  knew 
that    the   plans   being   formulated    were   to 
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make  a  living  memorial  In  the  field  of  educa- 
tion In  his  honor.  Yes,  he  would  have  liked 
that. 

"Education,"  Mr.  Alaska  once  said,  "is  the 
greatest  national  investment  we  can  make. 
It  Is  only  through  knowledge  that  men  can 
be  free  and  preserve  their  liberty," 

He  was  a  great  believer  In  teaching  people 
and  In  helping  them  to  Improve  themselves. 
He  well  knew  that  only  an  educated  society 
can  remain  a  free  society. 

As  I  understand  It,  this  project  being 
undertaken  seeks  to  establish  a  basic  fund 
of  at  least  $100,000  which  'wlU  provide  a 
minimum  Income  annually — a  continuing 
lncc«me — of  at  least  »5,000  to  »6.000  to  have 
a  seminar  each  year  In  his  name.  Naturally, 
If  the  fund  Is  larger — and  we  hope  it  will 
be — the  seminars  can  be  far  xruwe  extensive — 
and  they  should  be  In  order  to  honor  Bob 
Bartiett  as  he  should  be  honored  and  in 
order  to  provide  the  full  stimulus  that 
should  be  provided  to  the  students  and  peo- 
ple of  Alaska. 

If  the  Bob  Bartiett  Memorial  P^ind  had  an 
annual  Income  of  $20,000  to  $25,000,  the 
seminars  oould  be  far  more  extensive  and 
all-reaching  Just  as  some  of  the  special  re- 
cent seminars  held  a-t  the  University  of  Alas- 
ka have  been.  These  are  helping  to  establish 
the  University  of  Alaska  firmly  In  the  mlnos 
of  the  world  as  the  leading  center  In  the 
north — the  Arctic  area — In  many  fields. 

The  Memorial  Fund  will  set  up  a  series  of 
lecture  courses  which  bring  to  the  University 
of  Alaska  the  finest  mlndB  of  the  world  to 
speak  with  and  to  discuss  with  Alaskan  stu- 
dents all  the  matters  of  great  moments  in 
our  society — be  this  In  the  area  of  geophysics, 
oceanography,  merchant  marine,  oommunl- 
catlotns,  forestry,  fisheries,  and  international 
trade. 

Since  Senator  Bartiett  felt  so  strongly  that 
educaOon  Is  the  tool  by  which  dreams  will 
and  can  be  made  to  come  true,  and  since 
the  University  of  Alaska  Is  located  In  his 
home  town.  It  seems  natxiral  that  this  should 
be  the  focal  point  and  the  center  for  this 
massive  drive  to  give  him  a  living  memorial. 
The  University  of  Alaska  Is  the  farthest 
north  major  university  In  the  world.  It 
does,  and  should  continue,  to  serve  as  the 
International  center  for  the  North  Pacific 
and  for  the  Arctic  area,  tying  three  conti- 
nents together.  It  U  interesting  that  Pair- 
banks  Is  2,000  miles  closer  to  Moscow  than  It 
Is  to  Washington.  DC. 

By  thus  embellishing  the  minds  and  spirits 
of  young  people  passing  through  the  portals 
and  across  the  campuses  where  his  feet  trod. 
Senator  Bartiett  will.  In  effect,  live  once 
again,  cultivating  In  the  field  of  learning, 
new  opportunities  for  the  young  Alaskans 
In  whom  the  Senator  had  such  boundless 
faith  and  measureless  enthusiasm. 

In  a  commencement  address  he  delivered 
at  the  University  of  Alaska  In  1960,  Bob 
Bartiett  said: 

To  fulfiU  our  role  as  a  State,  Alaska  Is 
committed  to  act  with  Intelligence,  honesty 
and  vision  .  .  .  Should  any  of  these  be  lack- 
ing, we  shall  surely  fall,  even  If  we  possess 
all  other  attributes  In  their  highest  order. 

It  Is  surely  obvious  that  the  complication 
of  today's  world  demands  clear  Intelligence. 
Nor  Is  there  today,  nor  was  there  ever  In 
the  past,  any  substitute  for  honesty,  true 
dedication  to  a  high  moral  order  and  will- 
ingness to  put  service  to  such  moral  pre- 
cepts ahead  of  personal  gain  or  wishes.  Vision 
Is  that  combination  of  thought,  diligence 
and  imagination  behind  all  action. 

If  vision  means  this  and  not  nonsense  as 
the  modem  derogatory  use  indicates,  let  us 
then  be  visionary.  Part  of  my  vision  for 
Alaska  Is  this:  The  University  of  Alaska  can 
well  be  the  point  from  which  these  virtue* 
come.  A  university  in  Its  highest  ftmctlon 
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IS    surely    a    mighty    force    mjecUn?    mor^ 
vaiue    intelligence  and  vuiuu   into   the  Uie 
of   "-e    -•^•e     A    university    shuuia    b<   espe- 
ciaj'lv    the    point    ol    vision    in   our   society. 
No»Lere  ei^  is  mere  so  i.early  tbe  perleci 
atmosphere   for   Uiou.'h-Jul.  clear   «*^1^*- 
Uun  of  our  goals  and  our  methods.  Nouher* 
else  is  Uiere  the  accumulation  of  material— 
the   recordeU   thoughts   of   all  men   in   ihl* 
search  for  the  guoU    Bu'-  more  than  a.l  else 
liie  iin'.ersl'.v  is  Uie  home  of  that  rare  cre- 
auvitv  Kindled  t)y  the  friction  uf  youn,"  en- 
thu:^;asm  wi'-h  mature  nunda— the  Hash  that 
comes   when   a«e-vld    %a:ues   or   deep,    valid 
thoughts  or  new   precep-ions  are  in  rwep- 
tl-.e   .uid   inver.tlve  brains    And   Uie   unlver- 
sry  is  "-he  p.ace  where  .in  exohank'e  o!  ideas 
is'ni'iral  and  itseU  creative    H^.e  thl::Ker  U 
t:.-  ;.=u-ci«.-  w..rliini?  among  all  -AorHmg  men. 
And   we  nt-eu  men  wh>.  can   and   will   •.hlnk 
overtime.  . 

Tie  proposed  seminars  would  provide  the 
studenu— the  future  leaders  of  Alaaka— 
wi;h  the  opportunity  to  th.nlc  overtlnif  a* 
they  prepwire  themselves  to  carr%  on  the  work 
of  .^id  nurture,  this  srreat  land  wh.ch  Bob 
Bartlet  nourished  inio  a  full  grown  star 
ainon^;  '.he  50 

I    reca-1    so    weu    that    last    day    'hat    Bob 
Bart'ett    sat    as    chairman    of    hU    mercr.ant 
manue     subcomml- ".*<>      He     never     chaired 
again    f   r  the  next  diy  ne  went  to  'he  h.s- 
p'l-a.    What  had  taken  place  at  that  he. ring 
caused  his  heart  trouble  t»  recur   After  wori- 
ing   S.J  hard   It   more   i.".an   ii  year  to  if-t   a 
merrhant  marlno  procram  togethpr  with  the 
Whre  Hou-e^'    vnd    I   mieht   tell  you  ^hat  It 
was   Bob   Ba-tie-t  wti.i   for  the   flrst  time  la 
yeirs  got   the   Senate   Commero  Committee 
and   the   H   use   Merchant   Marine  and   P.-^h- 
eries  Committee  together  ai.d  to  woric  united 
towards  impriA.ng  tiii.  country's  situation- 
he   felt   he   hid   b<M-n   sabotaged    '  I've  been 
sabotaged."    he   said,      were   t,"  inc   to   push 
tiirough  an  independent   maritime  adnr.inis- 
tratlon  program  bill." 

He  wasnt  able  to  participate  m  the  pa«- 
■aee  ot  that  bill,  but  his  friends  In  the  Sen- 
ate moved  it  through  while  he  «uid?d  them 
bv  telephone  and  kept  urging  it  on. 

'it  .%  indeed  fltt.ii<  tha'  ti:U  k.ck  .-  for 
the  memorial  fund  be  held  t..nlght  tricti- 
ca-ly  en  the  e-.e  -f  when  President  N.xon 
does  intend  to  pr -sent  the  co.untry  with  a 
new  marfime  pr->tTam-  the  kind  of  a  pr^- 
(rram  Bob  Bartlett  would  have  liked  beca-o^e 
It  w.ll  contain  muc-i  of  what  he.  Senator 
Mienuson  Eddie  Garmatz  and  Tom  Down- 
ing had  worked  out  originally 

The  nee  I  :or  action  In  this  area  Is  .t-  im- 
portant F..r  the  Un;ted  Staes  U  so  far  be- 
hind that  [>mocratlc  and  Republican  Firty 
Unes  are  un  mocrant.  In  race  they  ha%c  not 
been  Impor-ant  a«  far  as  a  maritime  pro- 
gram is  ..uicerued  *ith  these  leaders  lor 
aeveral  ye^ir-  AH  the  real  friends  '1  the 
merchant  marine  ha- e  ever  warned  U  ac- 
tion whether  It  "e  Deniocratlc  or  Repuo.l- 
c'aa  Although  Bob  Bartlett  Is  not  here  to 
8«e  It.  he  certainly  helped  lay  "he  fov  nda- 
Uoa  for  this  revltAllzatlon  program  that  la 
gomg  to  lake  place  within  tha  neit  decade, 
as  the  Cnlteo  .Sea  e->  .,'r  i«tgle.  d.j,pfra?e!V  t. 
re<?ain   her  rlace  in  the  world  on  the  high 


Y-u  p«^jp>  in  Alaska  are  probably  more 
aware  than  anvone  of  'he  importan.-e  of 
transportation,  whether  It  be  fcv  sea  oir  or 
land  And  living  as  c'.os"  as  you  Co  to  Russia 
and  f  e  of  her  pnlar  reglrns.  tou  have  a  feed- 
ing of  why  thi.s  country  must  have  strength 
on  the  high  f«as 

To  anv  count-y,  se.ipow»r  Is  all  important 
No  crvrntrv  can  survive  a>;  a  prea-  c- i:ntry 
without  It  P«>apower  has  four  corn  ?r«  Naval 
merchant  marine  ocetinc^apnv  and  ftshlne 
All  fo'ir  lewR  are  important  here 

Bob  Bartlett  helped  the  fishing  ind.istry  by 
envrtinj;  -he  su'-jsidv  bill  under  which  fisher- 
men can  build  m',dern  hshlng  tr...vlers  with 
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Oovermnent  assistance  equal  to  those  of  the 
Russians  and  Japanese. 

He  also  was  a  strong  proponent  of  the 
development  of  oceanography  and  had  rea 
feellnscs  abou'  the  necd.>  ot  new  modern  naval 
craft  particularly  when  we  always  realized 
that  the  Ru:>sian  submarine  heel  was  growing 
.so  rapidly  and  that  Russia  was  so  close  across 
tr.e  Bering  Sea. 

When  the  Senate  of  the  Liuted  bta'es  held 
Its  mem.. rial  service  to  Bob  Bartlett  iBot  Jan- 
uary 3,  his  accon.pU.^hments  were  cued  by 
Stnat^-r  Ted  Sicvens  as  follows 

■Bob  Bariletis  legislative  achievements  are 
'ilmoit  V)o  iiumerou.-  to  mention   The  results 
,,f   his  tireless  efforts   wrhin   this  Chamber 
hav-  transformed  the  State  of  Ala.-.ka    When 
hi  arrived  m  Congress  as  a  delegate  In  1944, 
Americans  know  Ala.ska  only  as  an  ice-locked 
wilderness  with   names  such   'ws  Klska,   Attu 
and    Dutch    Harbor     more    unfamiliar    th.m 
Guadalcanal  or  Okinawa    But  In  14  yeara  a 
mirncle  had   occurred      the   p^^pulatlon   had 
doubled    roads    Jid  airports  had  fprun.;  up, 
and  Alftoka  w.xs  on  'he  threshold  of  stAtehood. 
All   of   this   w>vs   tractable   to   Bob   Bartlett  s 
ability     and     dedication     of     all     his     ac- 
-ompllihments      and      dreams,      statehood 
for      Alaska      wa^     his     grea-~st      triumph. 
As    much    as    anv    ..iher    man    he    helped 
add     the     fcrtv-nlnth    star    to    the    Ameri- 
can flag   A  mark  of  his  pride  In  this  achieve- 
ment   could    be   se^n    In    the   Sena'e    garage 
Ins'eod  of  the  prestigious  No    1  license  plaie 
of  a  st-mcr  senator,  hi   was   Alaska  No    49. 
But  f  ,T  Btb.  slateh.Kjd  wu.  only  a  beginning 
\la.-.l-:a    had    bee  me   a    State,    and    mw    her 
p^'tenllal  had  to  be  developed  and  her  -.a.st 
resource.?  tapp'^d  for  the  gcxod  nt  the  nation 
and  the  wor  d    Perml.-sU.n  f.  r  Japanese  pulp 
mills  in  Alaska,  increased  oil  and  gus  revenues 
to  Alaska  from  Federal  Iiaslnp    pu'^'-'"  w'^rl^s 
projects  without  uun.be-  and  the  inf'is.nu  of 
ma^sue    amoun'^    of    federal    aid    aft-r    the 
earthquake  in   1964  and  the  Fairi-anks  flood 
of    1967.    are    but    s^me    of    his    landmark 
achleviment.i  for  Uie  State  of  Alaska 

•But  It  should  not  be  though"  that  his 
only  ct^ncern  was  f^r  tlie  oitizeui.  of  his  own 
State.  His  le-,-l5lation  reflected  .i  tremendous 
concern  for  the  w»'fare  of  ill  Americans. 
witn  such  fcUli  as  the  radiation  safety  bill, 
wh'ch  se:  sweeping  safety  standards  for  all 
radlatlon-emltting  equipment  froiu  televi- 
sion sets  to  X-ray  macMnes.  and  the  Bart- 
lett act,  whu-a  pn>.ldid  that  all  lei'erally 
fur.de. 4  bul. dings  be  constructed  s'l  as  to 
provide  eaf  y  access  and  use  for  the  physically 
nar.dic.ipped. 

•  Senatr.r  Bartlett  led  efforts  which  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  nine-mile  contlg- 
u.ius  lishlng  .one  as  well  a.-  tl.e  law  which 
ga-e  the  Coast  Guard  the  authcrltv  It  needs 
to  see  that  our  fishing  /one  and  territorial 
waers  are  prnlectea  from  foreli;ii  Incursion. 
His  concern  for  the  welfare  and  growth  of 
the  American  fishing  industry  pnxluced 
s'ich  legUlttlve  achievemcnU  as  the  Rildl- 
tlon  t  f  ?h  to  the  food-for-peac?  p:. gram 
and  t^e  Commercial  Fisheries  Research  anci 
Development  Act  c  f  1 '"M  " 

!n  1965  President  Johnson  wired  to  a  tes- 
Mmonlpl:  "His  accomrllshmonts  in  both 
houses  I  f  C.  ncress  m-tch  the  high  moun- 
i„lns   and   bro..d   plain i  of   Al.'Uka  " 

When  Senator  Hart  of  Michigan  prepared 
to  talk,  he  mid  that  he  had  to  struitKle  fcr 
simple    eloquence    to    expre&i    the    affection 
wh..n  the  Sena»«  had  for  Mij  er  Alaska. 
These  were  the  sin. pie  words 
•He  was  a  m.*n  of  courage,  as  he  ?howed 
in  casimt;  the  deciding  vote  on  the  mctlon 
to   invoke   cloture   on   the   debate   over   the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of   1968    That  vote  I    shall 
never  fLrget. 

H^  was  a  man  of  compassion  as  he  showed 
'ime  afer  timf  In  efftirta  to  help  the  poor 
u'.  tne  nation 

"He   was    a    man    of    understanding     who 
was  never  too  busy  to  listen  to  and  to  help 
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a  fellow  man.  whether  that  man  was  a  U.S. 
scnaior.  a  constituent  or  an  elevator  opera- 

^"\  man  who  operates  the  freight  elevator 
in  'he  Senate  Office  Building  recalled  that 
Senator  Bartlett  was  the  only  member  oI 
the  senate  who  was  willing  to  nde  that 
elevator  And  In  typical  Bob  Bartlett  fash- 
ion   he  always  ask^d   the  elevator  operator 

ajout  his  family.  „  .,  „     .,^», 

Probably  no  finer  words  about  Bob  Bar.lett 
were  expressed  than  those  of  Senator  Cotton, 
the   ranking  Republican   on   the  C>  mmerce 
Committee    He  said   that   he   never   knew-^a 
angle  member  of  either  body  or  cither  OiU^y 
who  did  not   like  .and  respect  B<jb  Bartlett. 
S..rie  men  do  an  Incur  anlma-l'ies  .«lmplv 
because  thev  have  negative  per-^maUtles  and 
have  little  f.^rce  or  lnflv.enc«^rot  fo  In  the 
ca..o    of    Bob   Barllelt.   Senator    Cotton   con- 
tinued. He  foucnt  dogged. v  and  determinedly 
for  Uie  principles  in  wMoh  he  bolie.ed  and 
msunily  gave  b.utle  whe.iever  the  welfare 
of  Al.iska  or  iVs  people  were  concerned    But 
he  h\d  the  r.  re  and  Drlceless  faculty  of  being 
always    firm    but    never    otlen-sivc     He    could 
arier  without   anger    He  could  lose  without 
rancor.  He  could  win  witi.  .  .t  exultation    In 
all  '.he  yeari  I  w.is  asscciated  with  him,  Sen- 
ator C  >tl".i  conUnucd,  I  never  saw  l.m  ^.how 
Uie  .'lightest  Mgn  ol   loflr.t   hU  temper    His 
c.->urte^y  was  unfiuUn.t  :  ecause  !t  w.iS  born 
of  a  deep  affection  not   LUly  for  his  a.ssocl- 
a'eshere  but  for  all  men  everywhere   N.>  -won- 
der  he   exercised   a   might  v.    though    unob- 
stucuvc,    influence    m    the     Congresf.    No 
wonder  ne  acct.mpUs  .ed  so  much  for  A..iska 
No  wonder  he  oontnbuted   in  such   a  large 
measure  to  the  winning  of  Alaskan  s-i-\tohood. 
In  speaking  of  his  beloved  State   B.^b  Bart- 
lett himself  said; 

■•I  love  .Ai^ka  My  attachment  for  It,  my 
concern  for  It.  is  so  deeply  Imbedd-'d  that  It 
Ls  a  very  part  o{  me  There  I  ha.e  i?town. 
studied,  nurrled  and  worked  I  have  tolled 
n  her  beautiful  natur,\l  setting  as  a  i^old 
miner  I  have  learned  the  ille  of  her  town?  as 
a  r -porter  I  have  met  her  c^-ople  as  an  ap- 
pointed .lamlnif-trator  and  ag.un  as  Dcepaie 
a.;d  Senator.  .\£  -.ears  pile  upon  ye.us.  there 
U  a  greater  personal  inslsience  iii  drawing 
upon  memorys  treasure  trove." 

And  Alaska  lc>ved  Lob  B.irllett.  And  stlU 
does  As  .i  rec.ult,  Alaska  t^xlav  h.-..  three  Sen- 
^  ors  in  Washington  S  nat/ir  Gravel  who  Is 
here  with  us  t.^  night.  Senator  Stevens,  and 
Vide  Bartlett.  She  hat  n.ucn  of  ihc  s.uni;  nat- 
ura.nes,,  warniti.  and  human  underst.vndlng 
th  it  wa.5  so  much  a  part  a.'  her  huioand. 

B)b  Bart.clt  was  a  ^er.lce  senator  He  did 
not  seek  headline.  He  preferred  to  take  care 
of  the  homsteads  of  the  petplc  In  the  -tjon- 
docko  rat  nor  tiian  be  in  the  public  c:  s 

As  somwnc  said.  1*  -las  c-me  ah'.tndintiy 
clear  that  he  l.s  t!-.^  most  loved  and  respected 
iiwri  that  e'  er  walked  acro.ss  Al.aska 

Typical  of  thofie  was  the  letter  f-om  an 
Rskimo  ladv  n  Kotzebtie  who  wrote  that  the 
t,-.n»t<'p«  of  B'.b  Bartlett  a-ro?s  the  wh^le  ot 
Ala.-Ka''.v:!l  never  be  dlrrnrMl  In  our  memory. 
Vide  Donna  Anne  and  r«!?tn^'  of  .Al.a.ska  It 
U  with  deep  humllltv  that  I  s-iy  thank  you 
•o  much  for  letting  me  share  tonight  In 
honor  .if  this  gre.'.t  and  g  x><l  man  wl-h  you. 
It  ir:  indeed  a  r.<re  privilege,  a  privilege  1  shall 
always  chensh 


RICHARD  A.  SHATTER 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JEaSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESF-NTATI^-ES 

Monday.  February  2.  1970 

Mr     RODINO.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    waa 

deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the  Paffir* 

last  Thursday  of  an  old  and  dear  inaaa 

of  mine,  Richard  Shafter,  of  BellevUle. 


X 
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N.J.  Mr.  Shafter  was  a  native  of  Berlin, 
Germany,  who  came  to  the  United  States 
after  World  War  I  and  worked  as  a  re- 
porter for  seversil  newspapers  in  New 
Jersey,  Michigan,  and  New  York.  In  1949 
he  joined  the  public  relations  depart- 
ment of  CARE,  Inc.,  the  overseas  aid 
agency  in  New  York,  and  was  a  vice 
president  of  the  CARE  employees  union. 
Dick  Shafter  was  a  man  whose  lofty 
ideals,  provided  me  with  a  great  source 
of  inspiration  over  the  years,  and  whose 
wise  coimsel  was  gratefully  taken.  He  was 
a  person  who  cared  deeply  for  his  fellow- 
man,  and  though  there  is  little  that  one 
can  say  to  ease  his  family's  sorrow,  I 
know  that  they  can  take  consolation  In 
the  sure  knowledge  that  Dick's  com- 
passion and  dedicated  service  touched  all 
who  knew  him  and  made  all  our  lives 
more  meaningful. 


PROFIT  IN  POVERTY— $186,000  TO 
JULIAN  BOND  AND  SNCC  ASSO- 
CIATES 
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OEO's  own  Investigation  concluded  no  im- 
propriety had  occurred. 

In  a  statement  released  here  yesterday, 
the  three  men  said  they  were  relieved  that 
"the  snide,  racist  Innuendos  for  once  have 
been  officially  laid  to  rest." 

Their  lawyers  had  charged  that  "poUtlcal 
pressure"  was  exerted  on  OEO  to  kUl  the 
contract,  despite  OEO  evaluations  of  the  work 
of  the  firm  as  satlsfiictory. 

Etonald  S.  Lowltz,  OEO  general  counsel, 
denied  yesterday  that  any  "pressure"  was 
placed  on  his  agency. 

Sen.  Richard  B.  Russell  (D-Ga.),  chalr- 
znan  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, was  among  those  demanding  from  OEO 
a  "detaUed  and  complete  report"  of  the 
Frontiers  Unlimited  contract. 

One  Atlanta  poUtlcal  leader  said  pressure 
for  an  investigation  was  demanded  because 
"first  of  all.  the  name  of  Julian  Bond  Is 
anathema  In  Georgia  and  second,  because  he 
is  a  potential  political  threat." 

Bond  has  been  the  center  of  speculation 
that  a  black  man  would  run  for  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  seat  In  Atlanta,  now 
held  by  Republican  Fletcher  Thompson. 

The  fourth  member  of  the  firm  Is  John 
Lewis,  former  president  of  Student  Nonvio- 
lent Coordinating  Committee. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  2,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pay- 
ment of  $186,000  of  taxpayers'  hard- 
earned  money  to  Georgia  demagog 
Julian  Bond  and  his  SNCC  associate, 
John  Lewi.*:.  mu.<;t  be  another  part  of 
the  so-called  Southern  strategy  of  the 
Republicans. 

The  other  two  poverty  profiteers  cut- 
ting the  melon  are  from  Secretary 
Finch's  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare — in  fact  one  of  them, 
Lonnie  King,  Is  still  on  the  HEW  pay- 
roll. We  are  apt  to  find  H.  Rapp  Brown 
and  Stokely  Carmichael  on  the  payofT 
list  any  time. 

I  insert  a  pertinent  nev.sclipping ; 
(From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.   1,   1970] 
Bond's   Fhim    Is   CiE\snn    by    OEO — $186,000 

CONTIt^CT    R^^NST.^TED 

(By  Robert  C.  Maynard) 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
reinstated  its  contract  w^lth  an  Atlanta  con- 
sulting firm  owned  partly  by  Georgia  legis- 
lator Julian  Bond  after  a  three-month  FBI 
Investigation.  The  former  civil  rights  orga- 
nizer charged  that  the  probe  was  racially 
inspired. 

Awarded  a  $186,000  contract  last  July  to 
provide  technlt^al  assistance  to  local  OEO- 
funded  programs.  Frontiers  Unlimited  was 
Informed  In  October  that  It  would  receive 
no  more  assignments  until  OEO  and  the  FBI 
completed  Investigations  of  several  members 
of  the  firm. 

OEO  told  Bond  and  his  associates  on  Friday 
that  both  agencies  had  decided  Frontiers 
should  have  a  clean  bill  of  health. 

The  Investlgratlon  focused  primarily  on 
whether  two  officers  of  Bond's  firm — Charles 
Black  and  former  Washlngtonlan  Lonnie 
King — were  In  conflict  of  Interest  situations 
because  of  their  government  connections. 
Black  had  been  an  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
where  King  remains  as  a  civil  rights  special- 
ist In  the  Atlanta  office. 

OEO  said  the  FBI  was  satisfied  that  there 
was  no  case  against  either  of  the  men  and 


CLEAN  WATER  REGIONS  TO  FACE 
SHAKEUPS 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  2,  1970 
Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker — 
Words  Sottnt)  Nice  but  Action  Counts 
Some  think  It  Ironic  that  President  Nixon 
might,  with  fanfare,  remove  pwstmastershlps 
from  poUtlcs  only  to  use  vital  agencies  such 
as  the  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Commission 
for  poUtlcal  featherbeddlng. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  above  words  are  the 
concluding  paragraph  in  a  most  disturb- 
ing article  which  appears  in  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  of  this  morning. 

That  story  indicates  that  experienced 
personnel  in  the  area  of  water  resources 
are  losing  their  jobs  for  political  reasons 
and  to  persons  with  little  or  no  training 
or  background  in  the  water  pollution 
field. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Congress  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  listened  to 
the  President  give  a  thoughtful  and  im- 
pressive speech  on  the  state  of  the 
Union.  That  speech  contained  no  de- 
tails, but  certainly  gave  those  of  us  who 
heard  it  the  impression  that  the  pro- 
tection of  our  environment  was  to  be  a 
key  concern  of  the  administration.  Just 
as  it  is  to  many  of  us  in  the  Congress. 

To  date  we  are  still  waiting  to  see  the 
specifics  the  President  spoke  of  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  address,  including  the 
purported  allocation  of  $10  billion  In 
Federal  funds  to  clean  up  our  Nation's 
waterways. 

Nonetheless,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican people  must  judge  the  President, 
the  Congress,  and  all  public  officials  on 
actions  rather  than  words,  on  results 
rather  than  images,  on  what  we  do  or 
try  to  do,  rather  than  just  what  we  say. 
Concerned  citizens  who  are  so  av'are  of 
the  need  for  envinximental  protection 
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vnrill  be  doing  just  that  for  many  months 
and  years  to  come. 

We  have  heard  general  proposals  and 
rhetoric  from  the  administration.  From 
the  Democrats,  Senators  Muskiz  and 
Nelson  and  Congressman  Dingell, 
Blatnik.  and  many  others  have  intro- 
duced numerous  proposals  giving  de- 
tailed plans  for  environmental  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress. 

If  the  actions  related  in  the  newspaper 
this  morning  are  true,  they  speak  much 
louder  than  the  rhetoric  we  heard  In 
the  President's  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress. Words  soimd  nice,  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  action  counts. 

I  include  the  article  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  1 
Clean  Watek  Regions  To  Fac«  Shakzitps 

Atlanta. — As  John  R.  Thoman,  Southeast 
regional  director  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Commission,  prepared  last 
week  for  a  series  of  crucial  conferences  on 
regional  water-pollution  problems,  he  wres- 
tled with  another  problem,  as  weU. 

He  bad  to  decide  whether  to  accept  a 
transfer  to  the  commission's  Charlottesville. 
Va.,  regional  office  or  resign  after  26  years  In 
federal  service.  And  the  decision  had  to  be 
made  by  Feb.  6. 

Mr.  Thoman's  clvll-servlce  status  In  his 
525,000-a-year  Job  does  not  protect  him  from 
the  kind  of  transfer-or-qtUt  viltlmatum  re- 
ceived from  David  Domlnlck,  new  director  of 
the  commission.  Mr.  Domlnlck,  Inexperienced 
In  this  field.  Is  the  nephew  of  Sen.  Peter  H. 
Domlnlck  (R)  of  Colorado. 

Four  other  regional  directors  reportedly 
faced  this  choice  of  accepting  transfer  orders 
or  quitting. 

CHICAGO    CHIEr    RESIGNS 

One  already  has  resigned.  On  Mr.  Thoman's 
desk  was  a  copy  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  with 
a  story  announcing  that  H.  WaUace  Poston, 
head  of  the  Great  Lakes  region  of  the  Water 
Pollution  Contrcl  Commission,  had  resigned 
to  become  head  of  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley's 
new  Department  of  Environmental  Control. 
Mr.  Poston  was  believed  to  have  been  slated 
for  transfer  to  Atlanta. 

Mr.  Thoman  has  been  Southeast  director 
since  1967.  Prior  to  that,  he  was  director  of 
the  Southeast  Water  Laboratory  In  Athens, 
Ga.,  starting  In  1963. 

Though  he  has  served  In  numerous  posts 
In  his  long  government  career,  Mr.  Thoman 
Indicated  great  reluctance  to  a  move  at  this 
stage  of  his  career.  He  gave  the  ln:^}res8lon 
he  would  "retire"  in  order  to  keep  his  family 
in  Atlanta,  despite  the  loss  In  pension  bene- 
fits this  would  mean. 

He  expressed  concern  that  scane  of  the 
young  staffers  he  had  attracted  to  the  Athens 
facility  and  the  Atlanta  office  might  quit  tn 
disgust.  While  workers  In  government  bu- 
reaus tend  to  take  high-echelon  changes  in 
stride,  they  expect  replacements  to  be  com- 
petent and  to  be  cocnmitted  to  certain  goals. 

poLrrics  LOOMS  in  pictxjbe 
Reports  Indicate  the  replacement  for  Mr. 
Poston  In  Chicago  wUl  be  a  poUtlcal  ap- 
pointee with  no  background  In  the  resources 
field. 

There  Is  also  at  least  one  local  precedent 
since  the  Nixon  administration  took  over 
which  causes  unease  here.  William  J.  Page, 
highly  respected  regional  director  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
was  transferred  to  Washington  and  replaced 
by  Gary  HaU,  apparently  at  the  Insistence  of 
Southern  Republican  Party  leaders.  Mr.  HaU, 
a  retired  Navy  officer,  has  Uttle  or  no  back- 
ground In  the  fields  he  wlU  oversee. 

And  last  week  William  W.  Suttle,  South- 
eastern director  for  the  Office  of  Economic 
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Opportunity,  reclgned.  He  cited  •■lncomp*tl- 
blUty"  wi'.h  the  new  admluiitration's  defl- 
niUon  of  OEOs  responsibilities. 

Other  regional  offices  of  federaj  agencies 
here  have  an  air  of  general  unease  about  how 
things  will  be  under  the  adxninlatratlon.  and 
there  haa  been  Ulk  of  personnel  cutbacks 
becuuse  of  budget  UmitaUoo^. 

Key  personnel  are  waiting  to  see  If  '.here 
will  be  a  pattern  of  placing  poUtlcal  ap- 
pointees rather  than  career  civil  servants 
atop  agencies  handling  sensitive  social  and 
environmental  problems 

Some  think  it  ironic  that  President  NUoa 
DOight.  with  fanfare,  remove  postnaa-^terships 
from  politics  only  to  u»e  vital  agencies  such 
as  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Commi.sision 
for  p.^i;tlci.l  featherbeddlng 


RESCUING   RAIL  SERVICE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

or  tujuois 
IN  THE  HOL'SE  OP  REPKESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  2.  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKl  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
obvious  that  rail  pa5s<.'n:;er  ser.ice  In 
this  countr>-  leaves  muc'n  to  be  de=uecl 
Hopefully,  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation will  move  ln:o  this  long -neglected 
area  uj  a  proper  fashion. 

This  is  the  theme  of  a  Chicaeo  Daily 
Ne*s  editorial  Tue.sday.  January  20, 
which  I  insert  into  the  Record,  believing 
It  to  be  a  very  timely  commentary  on 
this  Lssue: 

RxscciNG    Rail    Service 

T:.e  ni:.4enil)le  slat^  of  passenger  troiti 
8er\lce  ha.s  finally  brought  the  fe<J?r:tl  nd- 
mlnistratloa  and  Congresd  into  action  Con- 
grwia  Is  examining  n.  number  of  bUl5  de- 
signed to  preserve  the  f.vst-vanlshing  pi^- 
senger  senlce  on  Intercity  routes  including 
some  that  would  provide  an  outr'.g''.r  subsidy 
for  t^.e  railroads 

The  White  H'.use  has  refii.sed  to  put  Its 
stamp  oi  approval  on  in  lm.\c1mtive  pro- 
po^Al  produced  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portatloo  But  It  clearly  feels  :mpe;iecl  to 
move  !n  iTie  sami*  genera;  direction  The 
Tra.nsport,it;on  D^'p.irtment  plan  woii!d  set 
up  a  publlc-prlvite  coryH.raticn  modeled 
after    the    Communication    Satellite    Corp 

T^ie  proposed  corpor.iti ;  n.  tentatively 
named  Rallpu.x.  wn.td  t>e  c^'iar^'ed  with  op- 
erating p  tssenger  trilns  ever  a  -.nii:?.  na- 
tionwide r.ecaork  It  pref.unadbly  would  cin- 
cent.-tite  vn  5hort  hjuU — up  in  500  miles — 
beft'een  '.arve  population  centers,  but  try 
also  to  keep  a  few  transcontinental  trains 
running  The  railronds  would  hold  the  origi- 
nal stock  In  the  corp  >ratlon.  In  exchange 
for  turning  over  their  pa=seni^er  eqtilp- 
ment — such  as  it  Is  La*er  stcck  mii?ht  be 
sold  to  the  public  Federal  aid  to  upgrade 
ec-Uptr.ent  Is  contemplated. 

Fe'AT  -x  -  uld  argue  against  some  sort  of 
drastic  actl'-n  'o  Iceep  '^.e  tralr..-  rut;nl;i(; 
Growing  congeslli'n  on  the  highways  and  in 
th?  air  may  one  day  revive  the  Idea  that 
trains  orer  a  de^irab'e  altfrnatlvp  ar,d  bring 
paAseriTer'?  bnck  in  dr'>'.  es  Evca  now.  tr.e 
question  i.s  not  completely  ans»er°d  as  to 
whether  the  passe.-eers  ab.indoned  tne  rail- 
roads or  the  rai;r;»ad3  abandoned  the  pas- 
sengers 

-Sfjeedy  Jet  service  obviously  pulled  away 
most  cf  the  long-haul  passengers,  ard  super- 
highways made  5h  jr*.  trips  by  tram  vlrt' lallv 
obsolete  Y<'t  rr.ir.y  a  paying  customer  who 
would  rather  travel  medium  distances  by 
train  .has  turned  away  in  disgust  at  run- 
down  equipment,    lack   of   dining    facilities. 
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and  an  attitude  that  plainly  says  Go  away, 
Wf  dont  want  ^o\i  "  With  few  exceptions,  the 
rai.roadi  have  given  more  thought  tf)  the 
care  and  comfort  o:   freight  than  people 

A  rail  network  dev  >ted  -.olely  to  can::g 
about  people  W'  uld  be  something  new  And 
■AC  suopect  the  people  would  respond 

Nj  plan  can  i>e  expected  to  restore  rail 
passenger  service  to  what  It  was  In  its  hey- 
day, of  course  In  19-*0.  when  20. WO  pa-iieiiger 
tralOo  were  running  In  this  counLry.  there 
•Acre  no  attractive  alternatives  But  r.  ap- 
proaches the  rldlrulous  that  only  439  trains 
liow  carry  passengers — a  reduction  of  1,120 
just  since  1958 

It  is  too  soon  to  say  whether  the  Depart.- 
ment  of  Transportations  plan  for  a  quasi- 
public  corporatu  a  Is  the  best  plan  that  can 
be  devised  Hear.ngs  on  this  and  other  pro- 
posals cjuld  occupy  much  of  Congresjs'  time 
during  the  session  Just  beginning  But  1970 
could — and  should— be  the  year  when  the 
nation  starts  to  pump  llle  back  into  the 
dying  rail  travel  business 
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HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALlroRNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREciENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  2.  1970 

Mr  IIANX.^  Mr  Speaker,  m  the  last 
li-w  weeks,  several  sifiruflcant  develop- 
ments have  taken  place  on  tlie  lioiising 
scene  First,  ycarend  reportt  filed  by 
corporations  involved  in  hnmebuilding 
revealed  faHing  profit.^  Second.  savin>;s 
and  loan  a.ssociations.  t^e  primary  homo 
mortpace  lenders,  have  indlcat^^d  that 
emergency  measures  aimed  at  halting 
the  outflow  of  funds  did  not  prevent  a 
further  reduction  in  the  volanic  of  sav- 
ings funds  which  were  on  deposit  with 
these  home  Unding  institutions  All 
available  evidei.ce  seeired  to  indicate 
that  these  funds  were  sliiftcd  to  hijiher 
yielding  instrutnonts,  includ'n?  tax-ex- 
empt bonds  and  Government  agency  is- 
sues Third,  h'^uyins;  .'^'.irts  continued 
to  pluncie  to  th?  point  that  they  were,  in 
D'co.'iiber.  approrim.ately  30  percent  be- 
low tlie  annual  rate  of  activity  projected 
m  the  President's  report  on  nat.onal 
housm,':  goals  Add  to  t.his  the  fart  tiiat 
m  many  areas  of  the  land  houses  stand 
empty  becau.se  buyers  and  sellers  are  un- 
able to  p.rranee  a  sales  tran.=;actlon  on 
terms  which  are  wT.hin  th.e  ii'a'm  of 
reason  P'urther.  ac'd  the  fact  that  hou."^- 
ing  sales  which  are  consummated  in  this 
period  are  concluded — in  many  cases — 
through  the  working  nut  o:"  intricate  fi- 
nancing techniques  I  would  sujtre.st  to 
you.  that  these  facts  all  point  to  nnf 
conclusion — the  housing  market  mech- 
anism Is  no  lonc-.r  funciioni-ie  ^rit^ctr  "i'.' 

Before,  we  hate  expross"d  concern  o\er 
the  failjrp  of  efforts  tu  produce  enough 
hi)iislng  at  a  low  enough  pr.ce  That — 
alone— is  a  serious  probkm  However,  it 
is  nowhere  near  as  .serious  as  a  break- 
down of  th"  housing  market  because  such 
a  collapse  carries  with  it  several  Immense 
costs.  The  cost  of  a  huuslng  market 
breakdown  are  movement  of  manage- 
m.ent.  money,  and  manpower  to  other 
.sectors  of  the  economy;  the  strangula- 
tion of  the  specialized  thrift  Institution 
which  concentrates  on  home  mortgage 


lending;  and,  a  decline  in  the  public's 
conhdence  and  participation  In  a  process 
which,  heretofore,  has  enabled  every  citi- 
zen to  acquire  a  material  stake  in  the 
stability  and  progress  of  his  community. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  a  measure 
aimed  at  shoring  up  the  housing  market 
by  providing  indirect  tax  incentives. 
This  bill  has  three  aspects.  It  alms  to 
encourage  savers  to  deposit  their  funds 
in  the  institutions  which  engage  in  home 
mortgage  lending  by  excluding  from 
Federal  income  taxation  the  first  $750 
of  interest  paid  to  savers  by  the  institu- 
tions. In  addition,  the  bill  includes  a  pro- 
vision reducing  the  Federal  income  tax 
burden  impased  on  businessmen  engaged 
in  the  construction,  sale,  or  financing  ol 
housing. 

The  third  aspect  of  this  measure  deals 
with  the  two  classes  of  entities  which 
have,  in  recent  years.  showTi  the  most 
dramatic  growth.  Because  of  their  fa- 
vored Federal  Income  tax  treatment,  the 
private  foundations  and  the  pension, 
profit-sharing,  and  stock  bonus  plans 
have  grown  most  dramatically.  Presently, 
it  is  estimated  that  they  represent  $250 
billion.  The  reasoning  behind  this  tax 
approach  is  that  in  exchange  for  a  public 
btnefit.  favored  tax  treatment,  the  fa- 
vored parties  should  help  shoulder  a 
public  burden,  supplying  funds  for  hous- 
ing. The  bill  calls  for  these  entities  to 
shift  a  quarter  of  their  assets  into  hous- 
ing in\estment  within  the  next  25  years. 
There  will,  no  doubt,  be  .some  who  will 
crltici/e  any  tax  relief,  including  this 
measure  to  help  the  housing  industry. 
Before  this  approach  is  criticized.  I 
would  caution  a  consideration  of  the 
alternative.  There  is  already  talk  of  a 
mafsr.e.  federally  financed  and  admin- 
istered direct  housing  loan  pro^tram.  The 
approach  I  ofTer  vould.  I  supk^c^i.  cost 
but  a  fraction  of  the  alternative  Also. 
it  would  iiiiure  the  continuing  titality 
of  the  housing  market  and  the  inst.tu- 
tions  which  participate  therein. 

The    bill    follows: 
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.\  bill  lo  .x.Tiend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

of  1954  to  enoiurase  the  construction  of. 

;ind  investment  In.  housing 

ISe  It  e''arted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre<ient.ittvri  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Ciy^ig'fss  assembled.  That  (a)(1) 
subchapter  B  of  ch.ipter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  i  reliitlng  to  computa- 
tion of  taxable  income i  i.s  .imended  by  add- 
ing -t  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
part 

P*BT    XI — HOME    Bt'ILDtNC     AND    fUrANCINO 
BOSIN  ESSES 

"Sec  291    Taxable  Income  of  h o.Tie  btuldlng 

and  fln.inclng  bu  messes. 
"Sec.  291.  Taxable   Income   or  Home  Bi.ii.d- 

tNG    AND    FiNA.Nt  INCi    BtStNESi.ES. 

"(al  Cvxnputatloa  of  Tax.ible  Income. — 
In  the  case  of  a  home  bi.i.ding  or  finance 
buslneea.  the  taxable  income  for  taxable 
years  beginning  in  1970  ind  1971  shall  be  de- 
lertmned  as  follows 

"(II  Plr«t  determine  the  t.ix.ible  Income  of 
the  taxpayer  computed  without  regard  to 
tMs  section 

"(2)  Then  subtract  from  the  amottnt  de- 
termined   under   p.iragraph    ( 1 )    an   amount 

equal  to percent  of  the  taxpayer's  net 

home  building  and  flnanclng  Income. 
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"(b)  Definitions. — ^Por  purposes  of  this  aec- 
tlon — 

"(1)  Net  home  building  and  financing  In- 
come.— The  term  'net  home  building  and  fi- 
nancing Income'  means — 

"(A)  the  Items  of  gross  Income  of  the  tax- 
payer derived  from  the  conatructlon,  recon- 
struction, financing,  or  sale  of — 

"(1)  new  bousing  financed  or  sold  by  the 
taxpayer,  and 

"(U)  substantially  rehabilitated  housing 
which  Is  financed  or  sold  by  the  taxpayer 
and  which  was  never  occupied  by  the  tax- 
payer or  a  tetiant  of  the  taxpayer,  less 

■•|B)  the  deductions  prop)erly  attributable 
to  the  Items  described  In  subparagraph  (A). 

"(2)  Home  building  or  financing  busi- 
ness.— The  term  'home  building  or  financing 
bu.'^lnass'  means  a  taxpayer  engaged  In  the 
trade  or  business  of  constructing,  reoon- 
btructlng.  financing,  or  selling  new  or  sub- 
stantially rehabilitated  housing. 

"(3)  Substantially  rehab!llt.ated  hous- 
ing— Housing  shall  be  considered  substan- 
tially rehabilitated  only  if  over  a  period  of 
two  consecutive  taxable  years  (Including  the 
taxa.i^le  year  in  which  the  taxpayer  sold  or 
financed  such  housing)  the  aggregate 
amount  of  rehabilitation  expenditures  paid 
or  Incurred  with  respect  to  sucb  housing 
exceeds  the  greater  of — 

"iS.)  20  per  centum  of  the  fair  market 
value  of  such  housing  at  the  time  of  such 
sale  or  financing,  or 

"iB)  the  product  of  $3,000  times  the  num- 
ber cf  dwelling  units  in  such  housing. 
For  purposee  of  this  i>aragraph,  the  term 
'rehabiUtatlon  expenditures'  means  amounts 
chargeable  to  capital  account  and  Incurred 
for  property  or  additions  or  Improvements 
to  property  (or  related  facilities)  with  a 
useful  life  of  5  years  or  more,  in  connection 
with  the  rehabilitation  of  an  existing  build- 
ing for  housing  purposes;  but  such  term 
does  not  Include  the  cost  of  acquisition  of 
S'ach  tuildlng  or  any  Interest  therein." 

I  2 )  "I'he  table  of  parts  for  such  subchapter 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  foll<"»"lng: 

"Part  XI — Home  Building  and  Financing 
BviElnesses" 

(b  I  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
s.'iai;  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
glnn':;gDeceuiber31.  1969. 

Sec  2.  (a»(l)  Chapter  42  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  private 
foundations*  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  tliereof  the  following  new  section: 

'Sec.  4949  T-x  on  FAn.rRE  To  Hold  Rx- 
gcniED  HotTsiNC  Investments. 

"(a»  Imposition  of  Tax. — If  the  actual 
housing  investments  for  a  taxable  year  of  an 
organization  subject  to  this  section  for  such 
year  are  Iftis  than  the  required  housing  In- 
vestments of  such  organization  for  such  year, 
there  is  hereby  Imposed  on  the  failure  to 
held  the  required  housing  investments  a 
tax  equal  to  lOO  perc(;nt  of  the  amount  by 
which  the  required  housing  investments  are 
less  than  the  actual  housing  investments. 
Such  tax  shall  be  paid  by  the  organization. 

"(b)  Required  Housing  Investments. — ^Por 
purpcses  of  this  section,  the  term  'required 
housing  Investments',  with  respect  to  an 
organlzatkin  for  a  taxable  year,  means  hous- 
ing investments  held  by  such  organization 
during  such  taxable  year  equal  in  amount  to 
the  lesser  of — 

"(1)  the  applicable  percentage  (determined 
under  subsection  (c)  (3) )  of  the  fair  market 
value  of  such  organization's  assets,  or 

"(2)  the  sum  ol  (A)  the  fair  marlcet  value 
of  such  organization's  actual  housing  invest- 
ments at  the  close  of  the  preceding  taxable 
year,  plus  (B)  25  percent  of  the  net  Inveat- 
ment  income  (as  defined  In  section  4940(c) 
(ill  of  such  organization  for  the  taxable 
year. 
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"(c)  other  DeOnltlons. — ^Por  purposes  of 
this  section — 

"(1)  Actual  housing  investments. — The 
term  'actual  housing  investments',  with  re- 
spect to  an  organization  for  a  taxable  year, 
means  the  amount  of  housing  investments 
held  by  such  organization,  determined  at  such 
time  or  times  during  such  year  as  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  shall  by  regulations 
prescribe. 

"(2)  Bousing  Investment. — The  term 'hous- 
ing Investment',  with  respect  to  any  organiza- 
tion at  any  particular  time,  means — 

"(A)  any  loan,  purchase  of  securities,  par- 
ticipation certificates,  mortgage  backed  se- 
curltles,  certificate  of  deposit  Issued  by  a 
federally  Insvired  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion or  obligations  (Including  a  mortgage), 
or  other  capital  contribution,  made  by  such 
organization  specifically  to  aid  in  the  pur- 
chase, construction,  rehabilitation,  or  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  real  property  pri- 
marily for  residential  purposes,  to  the  extent 
of  the  legal  obligation  to  repay  or  redeem 
the  amount  thereof  which  (at  such  time) 
is  held  by  such  organization;  and 

"(B)  the  direct  or  Indirect  ownership  by 
such  organization  of  any  real  property  used 
primarily  for  residential  purposes,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  fair  market  value  (at  such  time) 
of  such  property  or  the  Interest  of  such 
organization  therein. 

'•  (3)  Applicable  percentage. — The  term  'ap- 
plicable percentage'  means  the  lesser  of — 

"(A)  25  percent,  or 

"(B)  1  percent  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  calendar  years  ending  after  1969  and  on 
or  before  the  close  of  the  taxable  year. 

"(d)   Organizations  Subject  to  Tax. — 

"(1)  In  general. — Bixcept  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2),  an  organization  is  subject  to 
this  section  for  a  taxable  year  if  for  such 
year  it  is — 

"(A)   a  private  foundation, 

"(B)  an  organization  described  in  section 
402(a)  (relating  to  qualified  pension,  profit- 
sharing,  and  stock  bonus  plans) .  or 

"(C)  an  organization  described  in  section 
501(c)(4).  (5),  or  (6)  (relating  to  social 
welfare,  organizations,  labor  organizations. 
business  leagues,  etc.) . 

"(2)  Exemption. — An  organization  shall 
not  be  subject  to  this  section  for  a  taxable 
year  If  the  fair  market  value  of  its  assets 
at  the  beginning  of  such  year  does  not  ex- 
ceed 84,000.000." 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  chapter 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  item: 

"Sec.  4949.  Tax  on  failure  to  hold  re- 
quired housing  Investments." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  ending  after  the  date  cf  enact- 
me:U  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  (a)(1)  Part  III  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  I  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  Items  specifically  ex- 
cluded from  gross  income)  is  amended  by 
rede.;ignating  section  124  as  section  125  and 
by  Inserting  after  section  123  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  123.  Dividends  on  DEPOsrrs  in  Certain 
Savings  Institutions. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — Oross  income  does 
not  include  amounts  received  by,  or  cred- 
ited to  the  account  of,  a  taxpayer  as  divi- 
dends or  Interest  on  deposits  or  withdraw- 
able accounts  in  a  savings  Institution  to 
which  part  n  of  subchapter  H  is  applicable. 

"(b)  Limitation. — The  exclusion  allowed 
to  each  taxpayer  under  this  section  shall 
In  the  aggregate  not  exceed  $750  for  any 
taxable  year." 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  123.  Dividends  on  deposits  In  cer- 
tain savings  Institutions. 
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"Sec.  124.  Cross  references  to  other  Acts." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  tax- 
able years  ending  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


NEED  AIRPORT  NOW 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SEKATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  2.  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Worth.  111.,  Palos  Reporter  has  earned 
recognition  for  maintaining  an  extreme- 
ly energetic  editorial  page  which  deals 
not  only  with  issues  relevant  to  the  local 
communities  it  serves  but  also  with  Issues 
of  regional  and  national  impact. 

In  its  lead  editorial  Thursday,  Janu- 
ary 29,  written  by  its  scholarly  publisher, 
Edward  E.  Roelofs,  the  Reporter  com- 
ments on  the  controversy  which  has  de- 
veloped over  the  timing  and  location  of 
a  third  major  airport  to  serve  the  Chi- 
cago metropolitan  area.  The  editorial 
follows  1 

We  Need  Aixpobt  Now — Otrr  Here 
(By  Edward  E.  Roelofs) 

After  two  or  three  years  of  careful  plan- 
ning for  a  new  large  airport  for  Chlcagolsmd 
to  meet  the  obvious  growth  pattern  of  air 
traffic,  both  passenger  and  freight,  it  came 
as  a  surprise  when  Mayor  Daley  told  a  group 
of  Chicago  businessmen  last  Priday,  that  we 
wouldn't  need  a  third  airport  for  10  to  15 
years. 

If  It  came  as  a  surprise  that  Daley,  who 
has  been  the  chief  advocate  of  putting  a 
third  airport  In  Lake  Michigan,  changed  his 
mind,  a  clue  to  his  change  of  mind  is  boldly 
stated  in  a  Daily  news  headline,  which  reads: 
"Daley  gives  Midway  Pitch."  The  story  flatly 
states  that  he  is  putting  pressure  on  the 
airlines  to  make  more  use  of  Midway  Airport. 

There  were  several  other  clues  la  reports 
on  reactions  to  his  "surprise"  speech.  For 
example,  strong  opposition  has  come  from 
many  sources,  including  Gov.  Olgllvie,  to  a 
lake  airport  because  of  its  damaging  effects 
on  Lake  Michigan  and  to  property  on  the 
adjacent  lake  shore. 

The  charge  of  pvolluting  the  Lake  is  most 
often  heard,  but  other  considerations  Include 
the  amount  of  space  needed  for  ground  traf- 
fic and  for  new  industry  seelcing  locations 
near  air  transports:  the  fabulous  cost  of  the 
dikes  and  tunnels  and  the  time  It  would  take 
to  build  such  an  airport — maybe  that  Is  Im- 
plied In  Mayor  Daley's  new  opinion  of  the 
time  schedule. 

We  were  very  much  interested  by  the  re- 
action of  the  airlines.  They  were  not  only  sur- 
prised but  "disputed  Daley's  timetable"  and 
said  they  will  proceed  with  their  plans  for 
a  third  airport.  They  indicate  a  much  earlier 
start  Is  needed,  not  only,  but  say  Midway  "Is 
not  presently  suited  for  707  Jets"  or  the 
"many  more  facilities"  now  needed. 

We  have  attended  numerous  conferences 
and  discussions  on  the  future  of  air  trafilc 
and  conclude  that  the  preponderance  of 
evidence  points  to  the  urgency  of  proceeding 
now  with  a  third  airport,  and  that  the  best 
location  would  be  In  a  location  which  has 
l>een  carefully  engineered  and  studied  known 
as  The  Green  Garden  site  near  Frankfort. 
This  site  offers  not  only  an  available  23,000 
acres,  but  plenty  of  surrounding  space  for 
new  business  and  Industry,  and  excellent 
transportation  potential. 
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Tb«  Oreen  0*rdeii  site,  several  miles  south 
of  Highway  JO  west  or  ^^^^'^  J^"^"^'^ 
beauufully  locied  to  serve  as  ^  regional  aLr- 
Don  for  all  of  Soutn  CooH  Coun'.y.  for  ihe 
bounties  sou-.>i  and  » est,  as  well  as  for  north- 
west  Indiana.  We  .rge  our  readers  w  study 
area  maps  aiid  ;<e  tbe  va«  possibilities  of  an 
airport  to  serve  '.his  ra.t  growing  region  \Se 
appreciate  that  Daley  is  the  ambitious  Major 
of  ChiCHgu.  but  p-.u.t  our  that  this  large  cy 
U  only  a  part  of  a  much  larger  me-.r^pt.^l!.an 
area  and  the  sr,uth*e.-.  are*  which  n.w  otlers 
tae  ^ace  far  future  development. 


THE  CANCELLATION  OF  AN  ISRAELI 
SELLOUT 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGl 

OF    Nrw    TO«IC 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  29,  1970 
Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr    Speaker.  In  defer- 


ence to  the  President,  and  In  recogrutlon 
of  his  newiv  found  insight  Into  the  Mid- 
east crisis.  I  shall  try  to  speak  In  a  low 
voice— but  that  Is  not  BOin?  to  be  an  easy 
task  in  vnew  of  the  administrations  pre- 
vlo-os  proposals  to  deal  with  the  Lsraell- 
Arab  sltuaUon  In  the  Middle  East.  And 
in  deference  to  the  Vice  President.  I  am 
golns  to  tell  it  like  It  Is. 

The  statement  Issued  by  Secretar>-  of 
State  Rogers  on  December  9  leaves  no 
doubt  tliat  the  administration  was  aU 
too  eager  to  trade  the  blood  of  the  gal- 
lant Israeli  people  for  Arabian  ml.  Some 
kinder  critics  have  Interpreted  It  as  a 
policy  of  appeasement,  but  I  do  not  think 
they  are  quite  telllr.g -ULJike  It  is  Look 
again  I  would  say.  and  see  if  you  cannot 
find  the  word  •  sellouf  beneath  the  sur- 
face. 

In  fact  to  consider  It  a  policy  ^f  any 
kind  is  to  ?ivc  it  an  aura  of  dignity  and 
statesmanship.  Stripped  bare  of  velvet 
oratory.  It  was  no  more  than  a  scheme— 
a  cruel  calculated  but  transparent 
scheme  devised  to  serve  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  wealthy  power  brokers  of  this 
country  who  are  fearful  of  losing  some 
of  their  mUllons  to  an  economic  squeeze 
by  the  Arab  States. 

To  get  5cme  idea  of  how  the  archi- 
tects of  this  scheme  operated,  cne  has 
onlv  to  read  aii  article  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  December  22. 
It  was  written  bv  i.-.e  papers  Washing- 
ton correspondent.  Tad  Szulc,  and  head- 
lined- "Indu  trial'.sts  Reported  To  Warn 
Nixon  on  Loss  of  InHuence  with  Arabs." 
Part  of  the  article  read: 

President  Nixon  Is  reported  to  have  re- 
ceived warnings  from  a  group  of  top  Amer- 
ican industry  leaders  with  oil  and  .ther 
interests  In  the  Middle  East  that  the  Cnlte^ 
States  IS  rapidly  losing  political  and  eco- 
nomic influence  in  the  Arab  states  Uicausa 
of  Its  oresent  policies. 

The  induitrlaliats'  concern  over  the  dete- 
rioration of  the  United  States  poeltlon  in  the 
Middle  East  and  over  the  proportional  growth 
of  the  Soviet  Union  there— •ttrtbuted  by 
them  in  part  to  Waahlngtons  pa*i  support 
for  Israel— was  expressed  at  an  unpubUahed 
ineeting  at  the  White  House  on  December  8. 
A  White  House  spokesman  hae  confirmed 
that  Mr.  Nixon  had  aaked  the  group  to  dl»- 
cuae  with  h!m  the  "political  slttiaUon  in  the 
Middle  East."  The  members  Included- 
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David  Rockefeller,  president  of  the  Chase 

Maivhiittan  Banit.s 

John  J.  McCloy,  former  president  of  Cha^e 
Mai.hattan,  and 

Robert  B.  Anderson,  former  Secretary  of 
'he  Treasury  and  a  director  of  Drester  In- 
dustries company,  which  has  ..il  interests 
in  Kuwait  and  Ubya 

Adnunlstratlcn  officials  said  that  the  Pres- 
ident had  InMted  them  to  hear  their  v-iews 
on  the  eve  of  the  December  10  Res.mon  of  the 
National  Security  Council,  which  was  dedi- 
cated t.>  a  review  of  th.e  United  States  policy 
in  the  Middle  East 

Attending  the  induotrlallsts'  mernng  with 
Mr  Nl-xon  was  Henry  A  Kls.Mnger.  the  Pres-- 
dent-s  special  a.sslsian'  for  r.aUonal  --ecurltv 
affairs  Whl'e  Hnu^e  officials  emphasized  that 
'hose  c-nferrlng  wl'h  the  President  w*Te 
people  wl'h  a  poll'lcal  knowledge  of  the 
Middle  Ea-s'  situation  and  -he  oil  situation 
m  the  Middle  Eaft 

According  to  offlclal.s  faml'l-»r  with  the  dis- 
cu  "iion  the  consensus  In  the  gr^up  was  tl-.at 
■he  United  States  mm',  art  Immediately  to 
improve  us  relatl-  ns  wl'h  n.i-producing  and 
,-her  Arab  s'ates  Th:-  gr.^un  was  said  to 
f..e'.  'h's  was  necessary  t-  d.-flect  what  the 
erouD  t-ared  to  be  an  imminent  less  of 
united  States  s-andlr-.g  m  the  Middle  Ea-^t 
•v-a'  mieht  be  reflected  p olUlcally  as  well  as 
in  terms  ..f  American  petroleum  Intere-ts  in 
the  area 
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The  December  9  statement  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Roger.^— i-sued  the  very 
same  day  the  President  met  wHh  some 
of  these  power  bn>kers-  represent;:  a 
very  ;,eriou5  departure  frcin  the  pvilicy 
our  Government  had  pursued  since  Uie 
5-dav  war  of  1967.  That  policy  main- 
tained that  the  parties  directly  involved 
n  ti  e  dispute— namely.  Israel  and  the 
Arab5.  must  .settle  their  differences 
'h'-ough  direct  netrot'atinns.  and  that 
►here  should  be  no  withdrawal  from  oc- 
cupied tcrr.torles  without  direct  ncKO- 
tiatlons.  ^ 

The  sUtemen'  by  Secretary  Rogers 
Attempted  to  rever>e  this  basic  principle. 
It  demandexi  that  Israel  t'ive  up  all  oc- 
cupied territory-  and  then  negotiate  with 
the  Arabs— a  naive  and  dannerous 
cour'-e  Indeed  because  I.vrael  would  have 
nothing  left  for  bargaining  purposes. 

Mr  Rogers  also  .su^sjested  making 
Jerusalem  an  international  city.  Durin-T 
the  20  years  that  the  city  was  divided 
this  could  have  been  done  but  was  not. 
Now  since  1967,  ti'.''  entire  city  is  open  to 
all  and  access  to  all  relicrious  shrines  by 
everyone  is  a  right  which  Israel  encour- 
ages. Jerusalem  is,  without  a  doubt,  an 
mtematlonal  city  now. 

Where  has  Mr  Rx-gers  been  smce 
1967?  Perhaps,  oil  blinds  the  vision  and 
dulls  the  sensitivity  of  some  men. 

Americans  who  chensh  principle  above 
•expediency  and  value  life  above  property 
hate  cried  out  against  the  unju^st  and 
dangerous  Implications  of  our  Govern- 
ments attempt  to  Implement  a  new  pol- 
icy in  the  Middle  East  To  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  power  brokers,  we  were  play- 
ing roulette  with  the  lives  of  the  IsraeU 
people. 

It  is  not  enough  that  France.  Germany, 
and  Great  Britain  have  abandoned  this 
last  Iwistlon  of  democracy  in  the  Middle 
East  while  the  Soviet  Union  eagerly  sup- 
ports the  Arab  States?  Yet,  Secretary 
Rogers  chose  to  call  the  administration's 
proposal  'an  even-handed  policy."  If  he 
meant  to  imply  that  otir  support  of  Israel 


haa  dissipated  into  neutrality,  he  is  not 
even  right  on  that  score.  The  poUcy  he 
suggested  was  anything  but  "even- 
handed."  It  was.  instead,  a  policy  that 
would  have  weighed  heavUy  against  Is- 
rael—the btti-ayal  of  a  good,  loyal,  and 
uti-uspt'ctmg  fnend. 

It  would  be  suicidal  for  Israel  to  relin- 
quish occupied  territory  and  revert  to  the 
obsolete  borders  of  the  1949  armistice 
which  were  artificial,  overlong.  and  stra- 
tes-'icallv  Indefen.slble — a  constant  Invita- 
tion to  Arab  terrorist  excursions. 

The  present  territorial  delineation,  de- 
termined by  the  cease-fire  of  June  1967, 
gives  Israel  a  measure  of  protection 
against  aggression  and  invasion. 

Israel  does  not  have  to  apologize  for 
holdlnsr  to  th'^  s'ratefelc  cease-fire  lines. 
The  ar'.as  it  holds  uiidcr  the  ceuse-flre 
nrovi.iLii.,  are  nui  r.sstntial  for  the  exist- 
ence and  \vell-bem„'  of  the  Arab  States. 
But  ihev  are  most  e.ssential  for  the 
security  and  development  of  Israel  And 
they  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  national 
territory  'f  the  reborn  Jewish  State 
which  is  an  organir  entiiy. 

It  was  neres.  ary  to  s'poak  out.  as  most 
Americans  did.  against  a  policy  which 
was  obviouslv  biased  and  inequitable  and 
•.ve  weie  morally  ccmi^Ued  and  demo- 
crati-allv  obligated  to  do  so.  It  was  our 
sacred  responsibiUty,  as  Americans,  to  let 
our  Government  know  our  outraged  feel- 
ings against  its  unreasonable  policy  pro- 
posal in  regard  to  the  Arab-Israeli  con- 
ilict.  And  I  for  one  am  hi^ppy  to  sef^  tnat 
the  outcries  have  been  heeded— so  far. 
We  have  done  this  not  only  because  we 
retarded  the  policy  as  Injurious  to  Is- 
rael   but  also  because  it  was  contrary 
to  the  highest  interests  of  our  own  coun- 
try   Israel  is  the  only  true  and  tested 
friend  of  the  United  States  in  the  Middle 
East    Sacnticins   Israel   to   secure   eco- 
:i  imic   an-"   political    t^aln   in   the   Arab 
State;  for  the  power  brokers  of  our  Na- 
ti'^i^.  v.oilri  have  been  a  so  .-c-c  blow  to  the 
honor  and  integrity  of  America. 

Isra-l  cannot  be  sold  out  to  the 
Wall  Street  interests- and  we  must  not 
'et  the  United  States  make  the  mistake 
a'^ain  of  thinkinn  that  '.t  can  ever  sell 
out  Israel. 

There  Ls  no  better  example  of  the 
proper  role  for  Congress.  We  have  urged 
the  State  Department  to  reverse  its  re- 
cent decision  and  continue  its  previous 
policy  of  unflinching  support  for  Israel 
and  her  demands  to  be  recognized  as  a 
sovereign  nation— and  it  has  taken  some 
effect.  The  responsibility,  however,  con- 
tinues We  must  continue  to  monitor  our 
foreign  affairs  and  bring  our  opinions 
and  views  to  bear  on  those  who  may  feel 
spurred  by  selfish  interests  to  promote 
policies  that  are  blatantly  immoral. 


SILENT  MA.TQRITY'  FAVORS  BIBLE 
READING  IN  SCHOOLS 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

or    KAMaAS 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  2.  1970 
Mr  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In  re- 
ceipt of  a  petition  signed  by  700  clUzens 
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of  Independence.  Kans.,  expressing  their 
supFXjrt  in  favor  of  permitting  prayer 
and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  schools. 
This  group  of  citizens  urge  that  Imme- 
diate steps  be  taken  to  stop  the  sale  of 
and  distribution  of  harmful  drugs  and 
all  forms  of  pornography  in  films,  litera- 
ture, and  the  news  media. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  time  ago  I  Intro- 
duced legislation  which,  if  enacted  Into 
law.  would  meet  these  objectives. 

I  appreciate  the  support  of  the  "silent 
majority  of  Independence"  and  I  hope 
that  other  Members  of  Congress  will  be 
hearing  from  the  silent  majority  in 
their  own  districts.  The  'silent  major- 
ity" are  the  ones  who  go  about  doing 
their  Jobs,  paying  taxes,  attending 
church,  and  taking  a  strong  stand  on 
the  important  issues  facing  their  families 
and  the  Nation. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  a  copy  of  the 
petition: 

"S^.E^^r  Majortty  or  Independence" 

PETrXION 

As  a  part  of  a  silent  majority,  we.  the  un- 
dersigned, desire  to  stand  and  be  counted  on 
the  following  issues. 

I.  -We  affirm  our  faith  In  God  and  believe 
our  nation  and  Its  leaders  need  His  divine 
guidance  .'or  the  critical  problems  at  hand. 
We  earnestly  believe  In  the  power  of  prayer 
to  give  us  that  guidance.  We  therefore  re- 
spectfully request  your  consideration  of  the 
following; 

-A  -We  appreciate  and  commend  the  astro- 
nauts for  the  Christian  testimony  they  gave 
by  offering  prayer  and  reading  from  the 
Bible:  and  we  claim  the  right  so  to  do. 

B.  We  request  that  the  privilege  of  prayer 
be  restored  to  our  public  Bcbools. 

II  We  believe  In  the  United  States  of 
America  and  In  our  leaders.  We  cherish  our 
liberty  and  freedom.  We  believe  that  with 
that  freedom  comes  responsibility,  and  that 
no  one  h.xs  a  right  to  use  this  freedom  to 
the    detriment    of    another.    We    therefore 

bitterly  oppose  exploiting,  which  would 
tend  to  enslave  or  cripple  our  youth  or  any 
other  c:ti7en  of  our  nation,  physically, 
morally,  or  spiritually.  We  therefore  re- 
spectfully request  your  consideration  of  the 
following  specific  points: 

A.  We  urge,  and  will  support,  strong  and 
Immediate  action  against  the  sale,  distrib- 
ution, or  use  of  harmful  drugs. 

B.  We  urge,  and  will  support,  strong 
and  Immediate  action  against  all  forms  of 
obscenity  and  pornography  In  film,  litera- 
ture, and  all  news  media. 

These  signatures  are  willingly  and  individ- 
ually given,  and  each  or  ail  may  be  investi- 
gated as  to  validity. 

Signed  by  more  than  700  Independence 
citizens  repre.«entlng  the  "Silent  Majority." 


A     TRIBUTE     TO     A     FELLOW-MIN- 
NESOTAN.  BERTRAM  STILLWELL 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  2.  1970 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
my  colleagues  and  the  people  of  Min- 
nesota, I  would  like  to  read  into  the 
Record  a  tribute  to  a  fellow  Minnesotan 
Bertram  Still  well.  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Proceedings,  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  who  has  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  outstanding  civil  servant  in 
one  of  the  most  complex  areas  of  Gov- 
ernment— transportation  regulation. 
CaXVI 138 — Part  a 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Director  Stillwell  is  retiring  from  pub- 
lic life  after  43  years  of  service  with  the 
ICC.  During  the  course  of  these  years, 
Mr.  Stillwell  made  Impressive  contribu- 
tions to  improvement  of  the  regulatory 
process.  His  expertise  will  be  missed,  not 
only  by  the  members  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  but  by  the 
people  Mr.  Stillwell  was  dedicated  to 
serve — the  American  public. 

A  native  of  Appleton.  Minn.,  Mr.  Still- 
well was  in  the  Army  during  World  War 
I  and  was  later  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  Law  School.  After 
practicing  law  in  Minneapolis,  he  joined 
the  ICC  in  1926  as  an  examiner  in  the 
Commission's  former  Bureau  of  Formal 
Cases.  He  became  an  attorney-adviser  to 
the  late  Commissioner  Clyde  D.  Aitchlson 
and  rose  through  progressively  respon- 
sible i>ositions  to  the  directorship  of  the 
Office  of  Proceedings.  The  Office  is  re- 
sponsible for  processing  the  flow  of  the 
Commission's  cases  and  the  assignment 
of  hearing  examiners  to  handle  finance, 
operating  rights,  and  rates  and  practices 
proceedings. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  re- 
cently assembled  to  pay  tribute  to  Direc- 
tor Stillwell  and  to  recognize  him  as  the 
unofficial  "Twelfth  Member"  of  this  old- 
est, independent,  regulatory  agency.  His 
remarks  at  the  time  summarized  the  key 
to  his  philosophy  of  finding  the  right  de- 
cision to  make  when  a  multitude  of  con- 
flicting requests  are  bounded  by  a  host  of 
freely  interpretable  laws: 

Just  follow  the  Commission's  long- 
standing Instances  that  the  "public  Interest" 
must  first  be  served,  and  the  Issues  and  the 
law  will  line  up  very  clearly. 

Across  the  many  years  of  his  service  he 
hear  many  nationally  significant  cases 
and  wrote  reports  which  became  hall- 
marks for  development  of  innovative 
transportation  policy  to  match  the  needs 
of  an  expanding  economy. 

Mr.  Stillwell  will  be  sincerely  missed  on 
the  transportation  scene,  and  It  is  my 
hope  that  his  years  of  retirement  wUl 
prove  as  worthwhile  as  those  he  spent 
serving  the  American  jpeople. 


NATIONAL  JAYCEE  WEEK 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or  MINNSSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday.  February  2,  1970 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week 
of  Jsmuary  18  was  designated  as  National 
Jaycee  Week.  I  would  like  to  Join  my 
colleagues  In  honoring  the  Jaycees'  50th 
anniversary.  Those  50  years  have  been 
years  of  service  and  dedication  to  the 
community;  those  years  mark  the  e£forts 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  to 
make  their  cities,  States,  and  country  a 
better  place  to  live.  These  young  men. 
leaders  in  their  communities,  are  evi- 
dence that  this  country  has  a  good  fu- 
ture. I  would  like  to  add  that  I  know 
through  my  personal  experience  that 
these  men  are  not  only  leaders  and  com- 
munity helpers,  they  are  also  just  plain 
fine  folks. 

I  am  especially  proud  to  say  that  a 
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yoimg  man  from  my  district  in  Mlnne- 
sota  has  been  selected  by  the  Jaycees  as 
one  of  America's  10  outstanding  young 
men  for  1969.  He  is  Russ  Voorhees,  of 
Pipestone,  Minn.  The  following  editorial 
from  the  Rock  County  Star  Herald  of 
Luveme,  Mirm.,  tells  the  story  of  his 
contribution  to  the  Pipestone  area: 
Pipestone's  "Go"  Man  Dabed  Be  aw  Optimist 

A  young  South  Dakotan  arrived  In  Pipe- 
stone In  1962,  and  proceeded  to  hang  up  a 
shingle  which  read  Russell  L.  Voorhees,  At- 
torney-At-Law. 

From  that  date  on,  the  name  Voorhees 
has  been  synonymous  with  the  word,  "Go!" 

Today,  at  the  age  of  35,  he  is  one  of  10 
outstanding  men  in  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  an  evaluation  made  by  the  United 
States  Jaycees. 

He  wasn't  picked  for  the  honor  because  of 
Judicious  legal  advice  he  had  given,  nor  for 
cases  he  has  won  In  court.  Sitting  in  his 
office  never  was  to  his  liking. 

He  had  in  his  system  some  of  that  pioneer- 
ing spirit  which  prevailed  in  the  settlers  of 
Midwest  America.  There  was  work  to  be  done, 
and  this  to  him,  was  reason  enough  to  set 
about  to  do  It. 

It  wasn't  easy,  and  he  had  his  share  of 
setbacks.  A  lot  of  Pipestone  people  predicted 
he  was  heading  for  a  fall.  But  he  dldnt, 
and  word  spread  that  there  was  a  young 
felow  In  the  Hiawatha  city  that  was  going 
great  guns  right  now.  but  "some  day  he'U 
get  his  come  uppance." 

Today  he's  going  stronger  than  ever.  There 
are  still  those  who  think  his  bubble  Is  going 
to  burst,  but  the  number  Is  becoming  fewer 
and  fewer. 

Voorhees  Is  chairman  of  the  board  of  Paw- 
nee Corporation,  which  he  founded,  and 
which  has  done  more  to  put  the  city  of 
Pipestone  on  the  map  In  the  last  eight 
years  than  anything  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  Hiawatha  pageant  and  Na- 
tional Monument. 

Thanks  to  Voorhees.  and  hla  enterprising 
efforts.  Pipestone  has  experienced  civic  and 
business  vitality  that  Is  the  envy  of  every 
small  city  In  the  Upper  Midwest. 

Voorhees'  Influence  has  been  itlt  not  only 
In  Pipestone,  but  In  more  than  60  other 
towns,  Luverne  Included,  where  the  Pawnee 
Corporation  now  operates  plants  of  various 
kinds  Involved  In  what  he  chooses  to  call 
agri-business. 

People  of  Rock  county  Join  with  aU  Min- 
nesota In  saluting  Russell  Voorhees  for  the 
honor  that  has  come  to  him,  and  for  the 
recognition  be  has  brought  not  only  to  the 
City  of  Pipestone,  but  to  Minnesota  and  the 
entire  Upper  Midwest.  . 

His  success  story  is  one  that  has  been 
written  because  he  had  courage  to  be  an 
optimist,  and  the  adventuresome  spirit  to 
take  a  few  risks. 

It  Just  goes  to  prove  that  America  is  still 
the  land  of  opportunity  for  those  who  take 
advantage  of  the  power  of  positive  thinking. 


HOW   LONG? 


I 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  2.  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,400  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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TO  SAVE  THE  NATION  IS  THE  FIRST 
LAW— THIEU 
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_»!..«  nonnir  Who  asked  why 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav-  February  2.  1970 
Mr  RARICK.  Mr  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  we  are  about  to  be  once  again 
deafened  by  the  loud  cry  of  "Prto""«*^ 
from  the  left.  It  might  do  us  all  good  to 
read  thoughtfully  a  Saigon  stor>-  ftled  by 
Scripps-Howard  Writer  Don  Tate. 

President  Thieu  is  usually  a  Urget  of 
the  friends  of  Hanoi,  who  pomt  out  re- 
peatedly that  he  is  a  -minonty  Presi- 
denlTand  that  treason  is  dealt  with  as 
treason  to  Vietnam.  Overlooked  in  such 
picking  is  the  President  of  the  United 
StatS^and  the  mayor  of  New  York  City, 
also  to  Mr.  Thieus  40 -percent  category^ 
Ignored  is  the  fact  that  Vietnam  is  not 
America,  and  that  the  war  is  there,  not 

I  toclude   the   Tate   article  with   my 
remarks: 

iFrom  the  Wa«hmr'=Q  Dally  New».  J^n    2B. 
'  19701 

WLATm   or   P*io»m»— Thou    Sats 

DKMOCaACT    RxQcaxa    Scivtval 

(By  Don  Tmt«) 

34ICON.  January  28 —South  Vietnam's 
nedgllng  democracy,  often  criticized  a5  being 
ti^opprefisive.  has  been  defended  by  Presi- 
dent Nguyen  Van  Thleu  on  grounds  th»t  in 
a  war  of  survival,  'to  save  the  country  U  the 
supreme  law  .  .  .  the  moet  unpor:*ni  taak 

Citing  reasons  for  his  governments  tough 
poUclea    Ii4r.  Thleu  told  some  of  thoM  who 


ha-.e  fel:  must  oppressed,  members  of  the 
Vietnameae  Newspaper  Editors  Association^ 
U  we  dont  save  the  country,  all  other 
ihinRS  do  not  matter.  Only  when  we  survive 
can  we  consider  other  problems.  .  ^  . 

He  ursed  the  editors,  some  of  whom  have 
had  theU  papers  shut  and  reopened  with  re- 
v^ving-dcir^ularlty.  to  -wrtte  with  Jus- 
ice"  fnd  to  remember  that  -on  the  ln«r- 
natlonal  scene  the  Communists  have  active- 
ly taken  advantage  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press  in  the  free  world  to  dlswrt  the  fac« 
IZ  to  create  confusion  In  P"b"<=  ^PL^'""  '° 
many  countries.  includiriK  our  allied  coun- 

trtee." 

WINNING  ts  nuoarrr 

ill  Thleu.  often  taken  to  t^isk  by  Western 
critic,  for  slowne«  to  a«ure  the  tr^°^ 
associated  with  Western  democracies,  main- 
tained that,  in  creaung  a  democracy  in  the 
midst  of  war.  democracy  must  come  second; 
winning  the  war  comes  first 

•In  thLs  critical  stage  of  the  fight  to  de- 
fend the  existence  of  our  country."  he  said. 
•we  cannot  let  the  Communists  take  advan- 
tage of  the  freedoms  in  our  institutions  to 
create  dUturbance..  to  cause  confusion  and 
Jeopardize  our  security  "  ^     v..     .^ 

Nlr  Thleu  who  sometime*  brands  hU  po- 
U-ical  opponents  as  "dogs,  traitors  and 
fools"  as  well  as  Jailing  them,  said  '  I  can- 
not help  being  dUturbed  when  I  •••  ^^at 
there  are  p«>ple  living  within  o"-"  "»"°«- 
aliat  ranks  who.  wllUngly  or  not.  have  put 
forward  lines  of  thought  beneficial  to  the 
Communists  ' 

•There  are  a  number  Of  people  who  seem 
to  forget  we  are  in  w*tlme."  Mf  .  ™«" 
added,  comparing  hlmselKto  a  ship .  pUot 
m  a  storm  watching  these  people  drill  holes 
m  your  boat  and  lettUig  the  water  run  In^ 
Replying  to  critics  who  have  charged  that 
hL,  government  does  not  represent  a  ma- 
jority of  the  South  Vietnamese  people.  Mr. 
Thleu  said ; 


•There  are  naive  people  who  asked  why 
Mr  Thleu  got  elected  with  only  3.  per  cent 
of  the  total  votes  and  concluded  thus  that 
the  government  .  .  needs  to  broaden  its 
base   to    have   a   more    representative    char- 

"''••Thev           .    have    forgotten   that    in    the 
presidential  election  of   1967  ^'^"«  *;«  ^P 
lo  11  tickets  It  U  difficult  for  one  ^lck«  ^"^ 
have  the  majority  of  votes  on  the  ar^t  bai 
lot ••  

XnUiES  BUNOfT  VOTE 

He  called  for  a  new  election  law  "lpula"^8 
that  if  there  Is  no  majority  on  the  ««!  oal- 
ot.  a  second.  runoJT  ballot  between  the  two 
ticket,  with  the  most  votes  should  be  held _ 
^is  would  assure  election  of  the  Prej'n-^d 
candidate  and  prevent  »Comn.unm  mi- 
nority from  seizing  advantage  of  a  spUt  n 
votes  to  take  control  of  the  government.  Mr. 

'^'i!l"^'2roadenlng  the  base  of  his  govern- 
ment by  bringing  more  P?""^"^  P"^>'  '%\^; 
ers  into  his  cabinet.  Mr.  Thleu  said,  in  effect^ 
that  Vietnam's  welter  of  political  partes 
have  for  a  long  time  been  unrepresentative 
of  the%Ple.  Vrly  organized  and  unable 
to  .JreTon  anVthing.  His  implication  was 
i^aWor  now.  at  least,  he  would  stick  to  his 
own  power  bas^^the  mllUon-man  ^"^y-  ^^e 
200.000  civil  servants,  the  million-plus  Cath- 
olics the  "yes  man"  cabinet, 
^•for  th'e  future  of  democracy  in  ^uth 
Vietnam.    Mr.    Thleu    expressed    confidence. 

^"•D^mSr^y  In  wartime  diSers  from  democ- 
racy in  peacetime.  Old-Une  democracy  __  ^ 
differs  from  newborn  democracy  .  .  .  ine 
spirit  of  Oriental  democracy  is  not  the  same 
a.  the  spirit  of  Occidental  democracy^ 

•The  Democratic  me  in  Vietnam  ^^^s  pr^ 
greased  noUceably  In  so  far  "  learnmg  Ir<^ 
Uie  west  and  even  learning  that  wWch  the 
W«t  f*ars.  namely  the  sUte  of  disorder,  and 
excessive    and    IrrMponalble    freedom. 


SENATE— T'liesrfai/,  February  3,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and   was  caUed   to   order  by   the   Vice 

**^?Chaplato.  the  R«^erend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DX>..  offered  the  foUowtog 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray,  to  recognition  of  Intema- 
Uonal  Clergy  Week.  .^  >,». 

Almighty  God.  who  to  every  age  has 
called  men  to  serve  Thee  ir  the  mtoistry 
of  word  and  sacrament,  for  t^f  offering 
of  souls  to  righteousness,  and  the  teach- 
ing  of  Thy  truth,  we  give  Thee  thanks 
^r   the   memories  whi(*   gather   about 
this  day.  we  thank  Thee  especiaUy  .or 
Thy  servant*  on  the  transport  Dorchester 
who.  amid  the  perils  of  war  and  on  the 
frigid   waters   of   the   north,   in   savmg 
others,  gave  themselves.  As  we  remember 
American  youtii  Jotoed  heart  and  hand 
m  wartime  prayer,  so  may  the  people 
Of  this  land  be  united  for  the  making 
of  a  better  world. 

Guide  by  Thj-  spirit  the  leaders  of  all 
religions  who  by  word  and  life  represent 
ThM  Give  to  aU  pastors,  priests, 
prophets,  and  chaplains  the  fuUness  of 
Thy  grace.  Especially  be  with  those  who 
minister  to  the  Armed  Forces  mat  put- 
ting on  -the  whole  armor  of  God  and 
having  their  feet  shod  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  gospel  of  peace"  they  may  le^ 
us  toward  that  kingdom  whose  buUder 
and  maker  is  God.  Nourish  the  PepP  e  of 
this    land    to   pure    religion    and    lolty 


patriotism   for  the  healing  of  the  na- 
tions and  the  establishment  of  peace  on 

earth. 
In  the  name  of  the  Prtoce  of  Peace  we 

pray.  Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  to  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of   the  United   SUtes  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler. 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


■Rm)! 


AERONAUTICS  AND  8PACE^R»ORT 
OF  THE  PRESIDENT— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  'H.R. 
DOC.  91-219' 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  followtog  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes.  which, 
with  the  accompany  tog  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  year  1969  was  truly  a  luming 
potot  in  the  storj-  of  space  exploration- 
the  most  significant  of  any  year  In  that 
still  brief  history.  I  am  pleased  to  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  this  report  oii  the 
space  and  aeronauUcs  acUvltles  of  our 
government  in  the  past  twelve  months. 
As  I  do  so.  I  again  salute  the  thousands 
of  men  and  women  whose  devoUon  and 


skill  over  many  years  have  made  our 
recent  successes  possible. 

This  report  tells  the  remarkable  and 
now  familiar  story  of  mans  first  and 
second  landtogs  on  the  Moon.  It  recounts 
too   the  exclUng  Mariner  voyage  which 
took  the  first  close-up  photographs  oi 
the  planet  Mars.  But  it  also  discusses 
the  space  triumphs  of  1969  which  were 
leas  weU-publicized.  successes  which  also 
have  great  significance.  It  tells,  for  ex- 
ample, of  progress  made  to  our  commu- 
nlcationa  satellite,  weather  satellite  and 
earth    resources    satellite   programs.    It 
discusses  the  scientific  and  military  ini- 
pllcatlons  of  aU  our  recent  advances.  It 
detaUs  the  profjress  we  have  made  to- 
ward   achieving    greater    international 
participation  to  our  space  adventures. 
And  It  reports,  too.  on  our  advances  in 
aeronautical  technology. 

In  1969  we  achieved  the  most  Promi- 
nent of  our  goals  to  space— one  which 
had  long  been  a  focus  for  our  enersrles. 
As  we  enter  a  new  decade,  we  must  now 
set  new  goals  which  make  sense  for  the 
Seventies.  The  space  budget  that  I  am 
submitting  to  Congress  reflects  my  view 
of  a  balanced  space  program,  one  which 
will  build  on  the  progress  we  have  already 
made. 

Our  space  and  aeronauUcs  program 
has  benefited  thU  Nation  in  many  ways. 
It  has  contributed  to  our  national  se- 
curity   to  our  educational,  transporta- 
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lion,  and  commercial  strength,  to  our 
scientific  and  medical  knowledge,  to  our 
totemational  position  and  to  our  sense 
of  the  dignity  and  the  capacity  of  man. 
And  the  story  is  only  beginning.  We  have 
made  long  strides  toto  the  future  during 
the  past  year;  now  we  must  build  on 
those  accomplishments  to  the  coming 
years  and  decades. 

RicHABo  Nixon. 
The  White  Hodse.  February  3, 1970. 


INTERVIEW  OP  SENATOR  MANS- 
FIELD ON  ABC'S  "ISSUES  AND  AN- 
SWERS" TELEVISION  PROGRAM 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  to  executive  session,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  the  nomination  of  Robert  H. 
Cannon,  Jr.,  of  California,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Transportation, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
readtog  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  In 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  9882.  An  act  to  convey  reserved  phos- 
phate interests  of  the  United  States  in  cer- 
tain  nonphosphate  lands  in  Hlghlanda 
County.  Fla.;  and 

H.R.  13106.  An  act  to  extend  for  4  yea» 
the  period  of  time  during  which  certain  re- 
qulremenu  ahaU  continue  to  apply  wltli 
respect  to  appllcatlona  for  a  license  for  an 
activity  which  may  affect  the  resources  of 
the  Hudson  Rlverway,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
todlcated: 

H.R.  9882.  An  act  to  convey  reserved  phos- 
phate Interests  of  the  United  SUtes  in  cer- 
tain nonphosphate  lands  m  Highlands 
County,  na.;  and 

H.R.  13106.  An  act  to  extend  for  4  years 
the  period  of  time  during  which  certain  re- 
quirements shall  continue  to  apply  with  re- 
spect to  applications  for  a  license  for  an 
activity  which  may  affect  the  resources  of 
the  Hudson  Rlverway.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day. Februray  2.  1970.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  to 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morntog  bustoess  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  prtoted  to 
the  Record  the  transcript  of  a  television 
toter\'iew  which  I  had  oti  ABC's  "Issues 
and  Answers"  on  Sunday.  February  1, 
1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ISSTTXS  AMD  ANSWKRS,  FEBSUAKT    1.    1970 

Ouest:  Hon.  Mixx  Mansitku),  Democrat, 
of  Montana,  Senate  Siajority  Leader. 

Interviewed  by:  John  ScaU,  ABC  State 
Department  Correspondent;  Bob  Clark,  ABC 
Capitol  HlU  Correspondent. 

Mr.  Scau.  Senator  Mansfield,  welcome  to 
"Issues  and  Answers." 
Senator  Manstou).  Thank  you. 
Mr.  ScALi.  Yesterday  you  denounced  the 
Nlzon  Administration's  plans  to  expand  the 
antlballlstlc  missile  defense  system  and  said 
that  another  great  debate  Is  In  the  offing. 
Wont  this  wind  up  as  a  rehash  of  the  debate 
that  you  and  other  opponents  lost  after  29 
days  of  argument  and  counter-argument  last 
year? 

Senator  Mambfizij>.  Let  me  say  "denounce" 
Is  a  pretty  haah  word.  We  haven't  seen  the 
details  yet.  What  I  want  to  see  Is  a  bill  of 
particulars  and  I  want  to  see  also  whether 
or  not  the  questions  which  were  in  our 
minds  last  year  have  been  answered  to  our 
satisfaction. 

I  would  point  out  that  as  far  as  the  two 
sites  In  Montana  and  North  Dakote  are  con- 
cerned, they  are  under  way.  They  were 
agreed  to  on  the  basis  of  a  50-50  vote  in  the 
Senate  and  an  overwhelming  vote  in  the 
House,  so  they  will  go  ahead.  It  is  the  ex- 
pansion beyond  that  which  disturbs  me,  plus 
the  fact  that  the  questions  which  were 
raised  last  year  will  be  raised  again  this 
year. 

For  example.  It  Is  our  information  that  the 
radar  system  Is  highly  vulnerable  and  If  It  is 
hit  the  whole  ABM  system  dependent  on  the 
radar  wUl  be  knocked  out.  We  are  not  as  yet 
anywhere  near  certain  that  the  computer 
system  Is  reliable  and  accurate  and  we  have 
some  questions  about  the  shell  of  the  Spartan 
which  Indicates  on  the  basis  of  what  the 
scientists  tell  us  that  It  would  be  a  little  slow, 
unless  it  has  been  corrected  in  meeting  an 
incoming  mlsaUe. 

May  I  say  that  as  far  as  the  ABM  Is  con- 
cerned that  no  one  In  the  Senate  that  I 
know  of  Is  against  It  If  It  Is  needed,  reliable 
and  accurate.  If  we  are  going  to  go  Into 
this  area,  then  I  think  we  better  face  all  the 
facts.  recognlM  It  Is  going  to  cost  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars.  On  the  basis  of  what  lit- 
tle I  know  about  the  new  proposals  which 
wlU  be  made,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  combi- 
nation of  the  Safeguard  and  Sentinel  sys- 
tems and  the  Sentinel  system  was  supposed- 
ly discarded  last  year. 

Mr.  Scau.  Senator,  you  said  the  expanded 
ABM  system  might  cost  as  much  as  $50  bil- 
lion. 

Senator  Mansfixu).  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Scau.  a  figure  which  I  think  is  far 
higher  than  any  administration  spokesman 
has  put  on  it.  Wliere  do  you  get  that  flgtire 
and  how  do  you  support  It? 

Senator  MairanELD.  WeU,  I  would  point  out 
that  It  was  estimated  that  the  Sentinel  sys- 
tem Itself  would  cost  somewhere  in  that 
vicinity.  If  not  more,  and  If  we  are  getting 
a  combination.  It  appears  to  me  that  with 
the  cost  Increase  which  must  be  added  to 
It  that  It  would  come  at  least  to  that  figure 
If  you  put  In  the  whole  system  because, 
remember,  it  takes  In  Northwest  Washington 
state,  southern  New  England,  Texas,  the 
Southeastern    part    of    the    United    States, 


Michigan,  two  sites  in  California,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  and  perhaps  eventually  sites  in 
Alaska  and  HawaU.  Those  last  two  have  not 
been  mentioned,  however. 

May  I  say  also  that  the  present  estimates 
for  the  hard  point  missile  systems  in  Mon- 
tana and  North  Dakota  have  already  far  ex- 
ceeded the  original  estimates. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  Senator,  do  you  think  If 
the  President  had  told  Congress  last  year 
that  the  ABM  system  was  needed  for  defense 
of  American  cities  rather  than  for  the  very 
limited  protective  system  that  was  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  for  our  own  antimissile 
sites,  that  he  would  have  won  that  big  Sen- 
ate battle  which,  of  course,  he  won  by  only 
one  vote? 

Senator  Mansfizld.  WeU,  he  didn't  win  It 
by  one  vote  really  because  It  was  a  stand-off 
and  an  amendment  having  to  do  with  any 
particular  to  a  blU  falls  because  of— 

Mr.  Clark.  The  margin  was  essentially  one 
vote. 

Senator  Mansvteld.  The  margin  was  essen- 
tially one  vote. 

I  don't  know.  I  would  Imagine  that  the 
results  would  have  been  the  same  whether 
It  was  a  Sentinel  system  or  a  Safeguard  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  were  two  or  three  Sena- 
tors at  least — Senator  Scott  was  one  who  had 
Indicated  some  reservations  about  the  sys- 
tem but  then  swung  the  other  direction 
when  the  President  proposed  only  the  very 
limited  system.  You  don't  think  some  people 
who  voted  with  the  President  last  year  might 
not  be  now  pulled  back  the  other  way? 

Senator  Mansthld.  That  I  couldn't  say 
because  this  matter  was  In  effect  Just 
sprung  on  us.  I  had  orUy  read  speculative 
reports  that  there  would  be  an  expansion  of 
the  present  system.  Those  reports  were  de- 
nied and  then  the  President,  of  course,  made 
It  official  In  his  press  conference  the  other 
night. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  see  anything  that  has 
happened  In  the  past  year  in  the  conduct  of 
Red  China  that  would  Justify  the  shift  in 
the  Administration's  position  to  point  that 
antl-mlsslle  system  now  at  China  rather  than 
Just  protecting  ovir  own  missile  sites? 

Senator  Manstield.  I  have  no  access  to 
such  Information,  though  I  am  quite  certain 
the  Preeldent  undoubtedly  has.  There  cer- 
tainly can't  be  any  question  but  that  the 
Chinese  are  going  ahead  with  their  mlssUe 
system.  How  good  it  is,  how  effective  It  Is, 
whether  it  Is  an  IRBM  or  an  ICBM.  I  do  not 
know  at  the  present  time— well.  I  do  know 
they  at  least  have  the  IRBM's,  but  whether 
they  have  developed  an  ICBM  capacity,  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  state.  But  I  do  r«caU  that 
the  President  last  year,  in  giving  one  of  his 
reasons  for  turning  down  the  Sentinel  Sys- 
tem, said  that  he  couldn't  buy  the  Idea  that 
this  system  was  being  set  up  for  use  against 
a  possible  Chinese  threat. 

Mr.  SCALi.  Senator,  I  gather  from  what 
you  say  that  the  President's  revised  plans 
come  as  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  you.  You 
talk  with  him  and  meet  with  him  frequently. 
Were  you  consulted  In  advance  at  alP  Did 
you  discuss  this? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No.  and  I  wouldn't  ex- 
pect to  be,  but  in  all  fairness  I  must  say  the 
President  indicated  that  he  had  talked  It 
over  with  the  National  Security  CoimcU  be- 
fore he  made  his  announcement  He  also  said 
that  Mr.  Laird  would  make  an  announcement 
within  30  days.  I  would  anticipate  that  he 
would  call  down  the  Joint  leadership  and 
other  appropriate  Members  of  the  Congress 
to  discuss  with  them  what  his  plans  are  Just 
as  he  did  last  year. 

Mr.  Scau.  Senator,  as  an  e^>ert  on  Asia. 
you  appraised  President  Nixon's  doctrine 
which  would  force  the  Asians  to  rely  more 
on  their  own  manpower  wtille  we  hold  a 
nuclear  imibrella  over  their  heads  for  safety, 
aren't  the  opponents  of  this  new  plan  mnUng 
it  impossible  to  carry  out  that  doctrine  by 
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mating   i^e   Cnlted    States   vulnerable   to   a 

bec^ui   r  dent   thmfc  we  are  vulnerable  at 
XT-r-.e  to  a  suddea  a-.taok  bv  Communis 
Ch'na  Mid   I   believe   the   President  ^f «  ^ 
ver     cleTr  In  his  press  conference  that  this 
;  :;  Ilmewhere  in  the  future,  in  the  seven- 

"  Mr.  SC*LI.  wen.  m  the  future  ^-n't  you  in 
e-e-.    dtMUlng    the    President    the    kind    o. 
safetv  -hat'  .s  needed  to  pro'ect  our  o»n  mis 
!!Ves  whie  we  hold  a  nuclear  umbrel-.i  over 
thp  *if>ad5  of  our  allies? 

lenXr  NUNsrirt-D  No.  I  wouldn't  say  so 
►,e^uL  1.  h.ve  indicated,  nobody  is  against 
.  !e  XBM  1'  It  IS  reliable,  if  r.  is  accurate 
E  er  SkIv  n  the  Senate  so  far  as  I  Icnow  is 
'':":'^of  continued  resear.h  ar.d  develop- 
n  en-  but  I  would  hate  to  iee  aj.rs'*'"^,  P^; 
m  "hlch    If   necessary   to  be   use<l.  cmldn  v 

""su'^C^sl^  Senat..r,  if  we  can  explore  juKt 
a  b  '  mo^  the  President*  plans  to  expand 
^^■"a:^-mi.isi:e  svstem  to  protect  the  coun- 
f'^'^a-i"  -he  p<.sslblUty  of  a  surprise  at- 
acic  bv  Ked  C^na.  does  this  get  to  the 
n^-  >  The  new  Mxon  doctrine  .'or  .\sia^ 
Vr^.'her  words,  you.  in  supporting  ^^^^^  ^oc- 
.^nV  '  is  we  pull  American  troops  out  of 
•^I'.e  ^;ve  to  extend  a  nuclear  umbrelU 
•^^V,r:i"ain  a  nuclear  umbrella  over  our 
^■an  al'tes  la  u  necessary  to  go  to  an 
^;  -ml^Ae  sv"em  in  this  country  no  matter 
^hitThe  .x*t^  U  this  part  of  the  price  of  the 

Nixon  doctrine''  npoj^ssarv 

seni'or  SlANsriEiJ)  Oh.  If  K  Is  necessary, 
'hfc^t  IS  of  no  sigmflcanoe  If  It  has  to  be 
done  tt  mil  be  done,  and  U  should  b*  done. 
Bu"  •'  1'  is  going  to  be  done,  it  ought  to 
^;  d^'ne'  on  !n  accurate  ^cl  reliable  ^asU 
The  monev  shouldn  t  be  wasted  There 
^Touldnt  be  an  overcoat  m  the  program^ 
There  is  m  the  present  ABM  prudram  and 
I  I  h.  ■  e  Seen  informed,  and  I  think  quite 
t!-cu've'v  bv  the  OAO.  tivere  is  at  the  pres- 
ent 'imei  20  8  bllilon  dollar  over-coet  on 
weip:)nr,  contracts  which  have  been  .et  b> 
•  bp  ripoir'ment  cf  Defease 

N.^Tmtist  say  that  pra^.lcaUy  all.  If  not 
all  o'  -hes*  contracts  had  been  lot  under 
f  previous  Administration  and  I  think  that 
Mr  Llrd  IS  doing  a  pretty  good  job  m  trying 
lo  correct  seme  of  thee*  deficiencies 

Mr  ScALi  Senator,  you  mentioned  ttoe  re- 
liability several  tlmee  Is  there  ^ny  rea^ 
'or  vou  to  beUeve  that  this  system  Is  less 
'reliable  now  -han  it  was  when  you  vot^  on 

''^  ^^nl'^'\ui*sru^.  Th*t  U  one  of  the 
questions  we  have  to  ask  We  want  to  find 
Sut  wh^t  has  been  done  In  the  "'eantlme 
to  make  tr.e  computers  more  reliable,  to 
make  he  rad..r  screens  l«6  vulnerable,  and 
Zti^o  What  has  been  done  about  the  Spartaii 
ml^iles    as    fir    as    their    speed    capacity    Is 

Mr   Scal:    Do  vou  think  ttoat  disclosure  w. 

these    puns    at   'this    time    wUl    In    any    way 

elop^riize    the    beglnmng    of    the    ^lal.^ue 

wh  Red  Ch.:na  wtilch  the  Nixon  Admlnis- 

'ra-lon   has  set    up   after   sti    much   effort -> 

senator    atASsrnxD     That    U    one    of    the 
thinin   which    wcrnes    me    because    we    have 
•he  SALT  talks  going  on  which  seek  to  bring 
about  a  diminution  In  the  amoun-  of  arrna- 
menti.    missile*    and    other    weap<5n.«    of    de- 
struction which  we  are  both  developing,  ai^d 
we  both  have  enough  to  obliterate  the  world 
ten  'imes  over   We  are  probably  on  the  verge 
of  a  mad  momentum    I  dont  know  what  is 
Kolng  to  happen  If  we  keep  on  this  way  be- 
«u£e  If  wp  keep  on  building  weapons   some- 
day vou  are  going  to  use  them  and  someday 
the  people  of  the  world  are  going  to  suffer 
Mr   C1.ARK   senator   we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  talk  from   the  Democrats   in  recent 
I'nt^s  about  reordering  national  prioriuea. 


Now  what  happens  to  ""^'^^''^r^V;'":*  "^f, 
how  much  we  set  aside  u-  spend  lor  pollut.on 
or  h^Uh  or  education.  If  yu  «« ^nt^  ''" 
exuemely  c«tly  program  of  aii'l-m^le  de- 
fe^^whlch  you  say  l.  all  rl.ht  -"f'^V;^;'  ^ 
loi.g  as  the  President  m  effect  can  prove  that 

"  ^n^'l.lANsnii.o  Then  priorities  go  out 
tnrwmuow  What  I  want  to  see  is  «  ba^^ce 
between  our  security  needs  and  our  domestic 
needfand  balance  is  the  key  word  It  won  t 
do  ti  anv  good  to  have  the  best  secumy 
svstcm  in-  the  world  If  we  have  "neaslness 
discontent  m  some  Instance,  rebellion,  at 
home  What  we  have  to  do  Is  to  have  a  g.^  d 
security  system  and  we  have  ^''J<^'^^ -P'^]'^^ 
problems  of  pollution,  the  needs  .1  '^'^^  c  t'*^^ 
Ihe  ne«is  of  our  people  here  at  home  Both  of 
Lhem  most  j?o  together 

SU  T^M    Do^you  think  the  President  Is 
attaching  too  high  a  priority  to  defense,  then. 

"^^tor  MANsriTLD  I  think  so.  hut  I  must 
admit  that  he  hits  more  information  avaUab.e 
,o  him  than  I  have  init  we  have  ^e"  B;"^8 
helter  skelter  la  the  spending  of  defense 
fundi  and  only  m  the  pa.-.t  year  or  so  has  .he 
C^n^e^  and  especially  the  Senate  be^n 
raising  questions  and  tryin«  to  draw  back  on 
^me  of  tho^e  over-cxsts.  some  of  th«e  U- 
^ncelved  contracts  and  some  of  these  weap- 
^  which  have  proved  unless  but  on  which 
billions  of  dollars  have  been  spent 

Mr  CtARK  There  U.  Senator,  a  mounting 
lmpre«ion  in  W.ishington  that  Democrats 
are  allownng  the  President  to  preempt  the 
^Id  in  thf  critical  areas  of  prtorltles.  In 
thinking  of  pollution  and  ^^^ ^""^^J^'}: 
fare  Drograms.  even  draft  reform  where  the 
S*«ldeT  moved  in  at  the  last  minute  in 
the  last  C-ongress 

^re  Democrats  being  out-manuevered  by 
a  President  who  Is  a  wilier  politician  than 
Uiey   expected   in  the   White   House? 

sinatiTMANsnTi-D  No.  I  dont  think  so. 
and  after  all  it  is  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 
♦he  welfare  of  the  people  which  must  a.wa.s 
come  first  It  isnt  a  m.ater  of  being  polit- 
ically astute  or  trying  to  take  political  ad- 
vantage. It  IS  a  matter  of  doing  what  you 
can  for  the  country  as  a  whole  and  if  t 
affect*  you  personally  and  you  lose,  t^",'  U 
immaterial.    The    country    must    come    first 

■^  \l/*Ci^RK  Sootty  ResU^n,  writing  this  last 
week  in  the  New  York  Times,  referred  to 
you    as   a   s^unt    and    he   said   a   cwperatlve 

^''s"enat.^r  Mansfttld  He  doesn't  know  me 
very  well. 

Mr  CLAaK  But  his  point  seemed  to  be 
that  you  were  .sometimes  a  Utile  U<o  gentle 
wnth  the  administration.  D-i  you  find  your 
salniiiness  a  handicap  in  the  sort  of  rough 

partisan    politics    that    s.  me    Democrats 

Senator    MASsneuD     Well,    let    me    say    I 
must  disclaim  the   appellation  of  the  saint 
I    am    not    a   saint     I    am    Just    an    ordinary 
human  being  trying  to  do  the  beat   he  can 
and  not  succeeding  very  well,  but  trying 

I  d.n  t  care  much  — I  am  not  a  political 
animal  reallv  I  don't  believe  In  going  for 
the  jugular  I  believe  In  cooperating  and 
.iccommodatlng  .-ind  then  let  the  chips  fall 
where  they  may 

The  thing  that  always  counts  with  me  la 
the  welfare  of  my  stale  and  my  country^  If 
vou  don't  have  that.  If  you  don't  look  at  It 
•n  -hat  w.^v  vou  are  being  pretty  selfish, 
pre'ty  narrow-minded  and  not  in  a  poelUon 
to  achieve  much  in  the  way  of  results. 

Mr  ScAU  Senator,  you  called  the  Pr^>- 
dent's  Slate  of  the  Union  Address  the  other 
day  hopeful  and  impressive — 
Senator  Mansmtld  But  general. 
Mr  3CAI.I  A  spokesman  for  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  Policy  Council  labeled  It 
fuzzy.  mUleadlng  and  partly  Inaccurate. 


Now  who  are  the  voters  suppo6«l  to  be- 
lieve?   Where    Is    the    unified    voice    for    the 

'^^ZZfu.ss^i^  Oh.  the  Democrats 
have  never  had  a  unified  voice.  If  >«"  «Pe«^ 
that  of  us.  you  are  expecting  the  Impossible. 
But  we  survive  and  as  far  as  whom  the  peo- 
ple should  believe,  that  Is  up  to  them^ 

Mr  CLAaK.  Vice  President  Agnew  said  to- 
day on  another  program  that  the  De'?o<=y»^ 
don't   seem   to   be   a  cohesive   force   in   this 

*"^"°a°or^N"NsnEi.D.  Neither  do  the  Repub- 
licans so  It  works  both  ways 

Mr  CLA«K.  You  wouldn't  be  con«rned 
about  the  lack  of  a  coordinated,  cohesive 
drive  behind  the  Democrats  to  show  the 
voters  Where  the  party  stands  In  this  rather 

crucial  elecUon?  ,»,,„w  o.,r 

Senator  Mansfuxd.  Oh.  no.  I  think  our 
divisiveness  Is  our  strength 

Mr  SCAI.I.  Senator,  a  federal  Judge  has  Just 
Blven  the  nation  a  ten-day  reprieve  from  a 
?o^t  to  coast  railway  crisis  Does  Con^e^ 
plan  to  act  now  to  avert  another  crisis  in 
iiist  ten  days  from  today? 
^senator  Mansfitu,.  Not  at  this  rnoment 
but  any  proposals  the  President  ^'shes  to 
Lnd  to  UB.  we  will  be  glad   to  receive  and 

"'S^'^'^Aii    DO   you   believe   the   President 
should  do  more  than  he  has  done   to  avert 

*  ^na^r  mInsfield  Well,  that  Is  up  to  him. 
He  seems  to  be  loath  to  become  Involved  in 
these  labor  disputes,  which  I  think  is  a 
mls'ake  He  deplores  Jawboning,  but  w^hat 
nave  you  got  to  lose  by  trying  to  'a  ^^«^ 
people  into  an  agreement?  And  I  th  nJi  If 
^s  thing  goes  into  eJTect.  as  it  well  m»8^t-- 
U  almo6?did  yesterday-that  the  President 
will  have  to  involve  himself  some  way.  and 

'''nu'^Cuvrk  You  feel  then  that  a  little 
jawboning  by  the  President  might  be  helpful 

in    this   critical    period    of 

Senator  Manskieu,.  I  think  so   It  wouldn't 

^^Mr  SCALi.  There  is  sUll  considerable  vocal 
opposition  to  Judge  Carswell's  "°J"'^/t»on 
among  some  Senate  Democrats.  Have  you 
S^°drt  whether  you  will  vote  to  approve 
htm^d  do  you   think   Mr    Nixon  will   win 

^^^Sen'^fr'  Mansfiixi..  No.  I  haven't  dec.de<l 

because  I  think  any  nominee  of  ''t^V  P"«': 

dent    is    entlUed    to    have    the    courtesy    of 

having  the  hearings  read  and  those  hearli^gs 

are  continuing   I  will  read  the  hearings  ^ith 

great  Interest,  then  I  will  make  up  ^SJf^^^ 

Mr     Cijaut     Senator,    you    said    af^r    the 

Senate's  rejection  last  year  of  Jud^e  Hayns- 

worth  that  from  now  on  all  Judicial  nom  na- 

lo^^ntL    other     important     nominations 

should  be  subjected  to  very  intensive  scru- 

Uny   by  the  Senate 

Senator  Mansmeui.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr    Ci-ARK    Do  you  think  that  process  has 
been  completed  by  the  Senate  in  this  case. 
in   the  case  of  Juuge  Carswell? 

senator  Mansfieu).  Oh.  no.  »>eca^^^« 
hearings  are  still  going  on.  and  I  would 
a^ume  they  will  not  be  completed  for  at 
least  a  week  more,  maybe  longer,  and  then 
we  will  have  to  give  due  consideration  to  the 
findings  of  the  commmittee  when  the  nomi- 
nation Is  reported  out. 

Mr  SCAM,  senator  Mansfield,  the  Senate 
r\>'ret«n  RelaUons  Committee  is  due  to  begin 
IneWround  of  public  hearings  this  week  on 
Vietnam  even  though  the  Nlxon  AdmlnlsUa- 
Uon  has  expressed  doubt  that  they  can  serve 
a  useful  purpose. 

What  useful  purpose  do  you  think  they 
can  serve  at  this  time? 

Senator  NUnsfield.  Well,  first,  lert  me  say 
that  the  hearings  are  not  necessarily  on 
Vietnam.  There  are  a  number  of  resolutions 
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which  have  been  Introduced  by  Senators  in 
the  first  session  of  the  91st  Congress.  They 
have  been  held  over.  The  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  held  back  because  of  cour- 
tesy to  the  President,  and  the  poelUon  In 
which  he  finds  himself,  but  these  Senators 
who  have  Introduced  resolutions  are  en- 
titled to  be  beard  and  they  will  be  heard. 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  belle ve.  Senator  Mansfield,  the 
only  one  of  the  resolutions  before  the  com- 
mittee that  you  have  signed  Is  one  gener- 
ally supporting  the  President's  Vietnam 
policy.  Are  you  going  to  support  any  of  the 
other  resolutions  that  they  will  be  examin- 
ing  

Senator  Mansfield.  Oh.  yes.  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Mathiae  resolution  which 
calls  for  a  reassessment  and  a  reevaluatlon  of 
the  Tonkin  Oulf .  the  Formosa  resolution,  the 
Mid-East  resolution  and  any  other  extraor- 
dinary jjowers  which  have  been  given  to 
the  President  since  the  end  of  the  Korean 
War. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Right.  I  meant  the  other 
specific  plans  for  Vietnam  withdrawal,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  those  that  are  going 
to  be  examined. 

Senator  Mansfuxd.  No.  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent is  do4ng  the  best  he  can  in  the  Light  of 
the  circumstances  which  confront  him.  I 
wish  he  could  move  faster.  I  am  sure  he 
wishes  the  same,  but  at  least  he  Is  getting 
\is  out.  That  Is  the  main  word.  out.  and  we 
arent  going  In  and  up.  as  was  the  case 

Mr.  Clabk.  And  you  are  happy  with  the 
present 

Senator  Mansfxeld.  Not  happy,  but  It  Is 
a  step  In  the  right  direction.  I  wish  It 
could  be  faster. 

Mr.  ScALi.  What  do  you  think  of  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  President  announce  a  firm 
timetable  for  withdrawal  and  use  this  as  a 
possible  way  to  break  through  the  dead- 
locked talks  in  Paris? 

Senator  Mansftkld.  Not  at  this  moment.  I 
don't  believe  that  would  be  worthwhile  be- 
cause you  have  to  allow  the  President  a  cer- 
tain  amount  of   flexibility  and   freedom. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Senator,  If  we  can  talk  p>olitlc& 
for  Just  a  moment,  would  you  agree  that 
the  Democrats  have  failed  thus  far  to  build 
up  any  single  stand-out  candidate  who  can 
take  on  Mr  Nlxon  in  19727 

Senator  Mansfield.  Oh.  no.  I  think  as  of 
now  Mr.  Muskle  is  the  leading  contender 
and  he  Is  a  man  of  great  integrity,  dignity 
and  knowledge. 

Mr.  Clabk.  How  wide  do  you  feel  that  lead 
is? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  would  say  as  of  tSie 
moment  the  President  would  be  in  the  lead, 
but  you  asked  about  a  candidate  and  I  think 
we  have  one 

Mr.  Clark.  I  meant  how  wide  do  you  think 
Senator  Muskle's  lesul  would  be  over  other 
Democratic  candidates? 

Senator  Mansfield.  At  the  moment  quite 
wide. 

Mr.  Scali.  Senator,  Ambassador  Sargent 
Shrlver  has  been  In  Maryland  in  the  past 
few  days  checking  on  prospects  that  he  would 
run  for  Governor  of  Maryland.  Would  you 
like  to  see  him  run  for  Governor  of  Mary- 
land? 

Senator  Manstielo.  I  never  In-terfere  In 
state  politics. 

Mr.  Scali.  Do  you  see  Sargent  Shrlver  as  a 
potential  national  leader? 

Senator  Mansfield.  In  time,  yes. 

Mr.  Clabk.  If  we  can  get  by  tot  Just  a 
moment  to  that  wide  lead  of  Senator  Muskle. 
what  does  this  do  to  people  like  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey who  Is  making  motions  like  he  might 
be  interested  in  having  another  go? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Hubert  may  come  back 
but  you  have  to  remember  he  has  lost  his 
platform  and  the  UnlTerslty  of  Minnesota 
and  MacAleato'  College  Just  Isnt  big  enough 


to  give  him  the  national  publicity  which  he 
should  receive. 

Ed  Muskle  has  the  platform.  He  Is  using  It 
Judiciously.  He  Isn't  pushing  himself  too  far. 
When  Hubert  comes  back  to  the  Senate,  as 
I  assume  he  will,  then,  of  course,  he  will  have 
that  platform.  The  picture  then  might 
change. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  haven't  mentioned  any 
names  other  than  Senator  Muskle.  Are  -there 
liny  others  that  you  think  are  in  the  run- 
ning? 

Senator  Mansheid.  Ob,  yes.  There  Is  Sena- 
tor McOovem.  who  has  indicated  an  interest. 
There  Is  Senator  Harris,  who  has  Indicated 
likewise,  and  there  will  be  others  from  time 
to  time.  There  always  are. 

Mr.  Scali.  Doesn't  President  Nlxon  look 
unbeatable  right  now? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  he  looks  like  he 
Is  in  the  lead 

Mr.  Clabk.  Senator.  If  we  can  move  back 
Into  the  foreign  policy  tirea  for  a  while,  the 
French  Government  has  announced  the 
sale  of  110  or  so  Mirage  fighters  to  the  Libyan 
Government  and  the  State  Department  has 
expressed  concern  on  this.  Are  you  at  all 
upset? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No.  I  think  we  have 
to  Just  roll  along  with  these  things  as  they 
happen  and  do  the  best  we  can  to  try  and 
maintain  some  degree  of  equilibrium  In  the 
Middle  East  to  do  what  we  can  to  bring  the 
Israelis  and  the  Arabs  together,  If  that  is 
possible,  but  In  the  meantime  to  work  to- 
gether with  the  other  powers  to  see  if  we 
can't  find  some  ways  and  means  of  pre- 
venting a  holocaust  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Scali.  Some  of  your  colleagues  believe 
that  Mr.  Nixon's  effort  to  establish  a  more 
even-handed  policy  In  the  Middle  East  winds 
up  helping  the  Arabs  more  than  the  Israelis. 
Do  I  take  It  that  you  disagree  with  that? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  would  think  that  the 
President  Is  trying  to  work  his  way  right 
through  the  middle  of  the  difficulty  which 
exists  in  that  area,  to  move  with  an  even 
hand.  He  has  indicated  that  he  Intends  to 
give  some  additional  help  to  Israel  based,  I 
believe,  on  the  visit  of  Golda  Meier  some 
weeks  ago,  plus  previous  commitments  made 
by  the  pretrlous  administration.  But  it  Is 
a  difficult  area  and  I  can  understand  the 
position  In  which  the  President  finds  him- 
self. He  Is  trying  to  find  a  way  out.  I  would 
hope  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Arabs  and 
the  Israelis  to  get  together,  so  that  the 
Israeli  know-how  could  be  used  to  help 
the  Biiiddle  Blast  and  this  matter  could  be 
done  away  with  as  far  as  the  continuing 
uneasiness  is  concerned.  Together  the  Arabs 
and  Israelis  could  do  great  things:  apart, 
there  is  nothing  but  trouble. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Israelis,  Sen- 
ator Mansfield,  an  even  handed  policy  Is  an 
effort  by  the  big  powers  to  Impose  a  solu- 
tion for  peace  In  the  Middle  East. 

Senator  Mansfield.  No;  I  don't  think  we 
can  Impose  a  peace.  All  we  can  do  Is  use 
our  good  offices  and  hope  that  out  of  that 
will  come  some  sort  of  a  settlement  which 
will  be  as  satisfactory  as  possible  to  both. 
You  cant  achieve  a  settlement,  a  complete 
settlement  which  will  be  satisfactory  to  one 
or  the  other. 

Mr.  Clark.  Some  Democrats,  including 
former  Vice  President  Humphrey,  have  been 
very  critical  of  the  Administration's  plans 
for  the  Btiddle  East.  Again,  with  this  same 
line  that  It  is  taking  an  anti-Israeli  turn. 
you  disagree,  I  take  it,  with  Mr.  Humphrey? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  don't  think  that  is 
the  Administration's  vlewxx>lnt  at  all.  If  any- 
thing, I  would  say  it  is  quite  sympathetic  to- 
wards Israel  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  Israel  is 
getting  definite  military  assistance  from  this 
country  in  the  form  of  planes  and  the  like. 

Mr.  Scali.  Senator  Mansfield,  were  you  dis- 


turbed at  all  that  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Richardson  has  shot  down  your  suggestion 
that  we  begin  to  withdraw  some  of  the 
310,000  American  troops  that  we  still  have  in 
Europe? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Not  at  all.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  welcomed  what  he  had  to  say  in 
Chicago.  It  marks  the  beginning  of  a  dia- 
logue. There  are  two  sides  to  the  question.  I 
would  point  out  that  In  reality  eis  far  as  a 
"Sense  of  the  Senate"  resolution  Is  con- 
cerned, we  already  have  the  votes  because 
there  are  51  cosponsors  of  the  resolution 
which  seeks  to  bring  about  a  substantial 
■withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from  Europe,  who 
number  at  the  present  'time,  counting  de- 
pendents something  of  the  order  of  600.000, 
and  who  comprise  a  balance  of  payments 
drain,  a  gold  drain  which  extends  into  the 
billions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Scali.  Mr.  Richardson  pointed  out  that 
studies  have  Indicated  that  flying  American 
troops  to  Western  Europe  in  time  of  emer- 
gfency  instead  of  keeping  them  there  would 
not  be  very  efficient,  that  by  the  time  the 
men  were  flown  there,  too  much  time  might 
have  elapsed  and  they  might  not  be  very 
effective. 

Senator  Mansfield.  He  has  a  j>olnt  there, 
but  he  Is  thinking  In  terms  of  conventional 
warfare.  In  my  opinion  if  a  showdo^wn  ever 
comes  In  Europe.  It  won't  be  settled  by  means 
of  conventional  Armies,  It  will  be  settled 
on  a  nuclear  basis. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  don't  want  to  end  this 
program  on  too  ponderous  a  note.  Senator 
Mansfield,  but  we  do  want  to  solicit  your 
feelings  on  the  question  that  perhaps  pro- 
voked more  comment  than  any  other  !n  the 
Capitol  this  past  week.  What  do  you  think 
about  those  new  formal  uniforms  for  the 
White  House  police? 

Senator  MAijsFiELD.  Not  much. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  that  the  Senate 
might  follow  suit  and  have  a  Congressional 
Guard  of  Honor? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Heaven  forbid. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  see  this,  even  In  a  light 
way,  as  a  little  tactical  mistake  by  the  'White 
House? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Oh,  well,  these  things 
happen. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  are  not  disturbed  enough 
about  It  to  propose  that  some  new  uniform 
be  designed? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Oh,  no,  not  at  all.  I 
think  there  have  been  too  many  changes  of 
uniforms  in  the  'White  House  already  under 
this  Administration. 

Mr.  Clark.  Senator,  I  am  sorry,  our  time 
Is  running  out.  We  have  covered  a  lot  of 
territory  today  and  It  has  been  a  great 
pleasure  having  you  with  us  on  ISSUES  AND 
ANSWERS. 

Senator  Mansfield.  Thank  you  very  much. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  PROTECTION  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  CIGARETTE  SMOK- 
ING—APPOINTMENT OF  CONFER- 
EES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
onHJl.  6543. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives announcing  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  <H.R.  6543)  to  extend  public 
health  protection  with  respect  to  ciga- 
rette smoking,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  requesting  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagieeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon. 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON  I  move  that  the 
Senate  Insist  upon  us  amendment.-  and 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  Hou.'*  for  a 
conference,  and  that  the  Chair  be  au- 
thonzed  to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Vice  President  appointed  Mr.  Macnisov. 
Mr.  Pastors.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Cotton  and 
Mr.  PiARsoN  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate.  

STATE  OF  WASHINGTON'S  SENATE 
RESOLUTION  REGARDING  AIR 
POLLUTION  CAUSED  BY  AUTOMO- 
BILE ENGINES 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr  President,  the 
Leglsiature  of  the  State  of  Washington 
has  Just  passed  a  senate  resolution,  re- 
garding the  Increase  of  toxic  automobile 
exhaust  from  Internal  combustion  en- 
gines producing  increasing  pollution  of 
the  air  we  breathe,  which  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RscoRD  together  with  the  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 29,  1970,  written  to  me  by  Sydney 
R.  Snyder,  secretary  of  the  senate  of 
the  State  of  Washington. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Washington  Statx  Sknat*. 
Oly^jfia,  Wash...  January  29, 1370 
Hon.  Warru*  G.  Macnvson, 
C*:a:'~rTan.  Senate  Ccrmrmrce  Cornmittee.  Old 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Magntjson:  I  have  the  honor 
to  transmit  herewith  a  certlHed  copy  of  Sen- 
ate  BesoluUon   No.   1970  Ex.    12   which    was 
adopi«d  by  the  Washington  SUte  Senate  on 
Jan'.:.vy  27.  1970. 

Respectfully  yours, 

StDNrr  R.  SNTDER. 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

SrNATT  ResoLrnoN  of  th»  Stat*  or 

Washington 

I  By  Senator  Nat  W.  Washington  i 

Whereaa.  The  increase  of  toxic  automobile 
exhaust  from  internal  combustion  engines 
producing  Increased  poUutlon  of  the  air  we 
breathe  la  a  source  of  growing  concern  to 
the  citizens  of  the  state  of  Washington; 
and 

Whereas.  In  the  metropolitan  areas  of  our 
state,  seventy  i)ercent  of  the  air  pollution 
is  caused  directly  by  the  emission  of  the  ex- 
haust from  internal  oombuatlon  engines;  and 

Whereas.  The  dangers  to  the  environment 
of  our  nation  and  of  the  world  have  been 
studied  and  analysed,  and  the  critical  na- 
ture of  the  problems  associated  the  unregu- 
lated proliferation  at  Internal  combustion 
engines  has  been  frequently  noted  In  scl- 
entlflc  articles  and  private  research  studies, 
as  well  as  legislative  and  congressional  In- 
quiries; and 

Whereas.  The  solution  of  these  problems 
Involves  cocmnerce  among  the  states  to  a 
degree  that  no  state  indlrtdually  can  attack 
the  problems  In  a  comprehensive  manner. 
both  because  of  constitutional  restrictions 
and  because  of  floanclal  limitations  to  study 
reasonable  and  effective  alternate  modes  of 
propulsion  that  could  supplant  Internal  com- 
bustion engines  as  the  principal  source  of 
energy  for  the  privately  owned  automobile; 
and 

Whereas.  Congress  has  miule  a  significant 
first  step  towvd  reducing  air  pollution  from 
internal  combustion  engines  in  passing  the 
Air  Quality  Act  orf  1»«7  and  the  Clean  Air 


Act  of  1969.  and  Senators  Magnu8«->n.  Jack- 
son, and  Maskle  .ne  to  be  commended  for  the 
Introduction  of  3  3072  during  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  91st  Congress;   and 

Whereas,  The  UrUted  States  Congress  alone 
can  appropriate  sufficient  resources  to  solve 
thU  critical  problem  both  by  requiring  au- 
tomobile manufacturers  to  install  even  more 
effective  antl-pwllutlve  devices  on  all  ve- 
hicles, and  by  encouraging  and  stimulating 
research  into  Imaginative  methods  of  pro- 
ducing low  coet  motors  using  uther  methods 
of  propulsion  .  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate,  That  the  Com- 
merce Committee  of  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
i^ess  continue  to  foster  methods  of  com- 
bating this  most  serious  national  problems: 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  to  Secretary  Robert  Pinch.  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  to  Senator 
Warren  O.  Magnuson  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee,  and  to  Repre- 
sentative Harley  O  .staggers,  Chairman  of 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Convnruttee 

Sidney  R.  Sntdcr. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


The  Joint  resolution  (H.J,  Res  1072) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  FISCAL  YEAR   1970 

Mr.  RUSSELL  Mr  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriation.s,  I  report 
favorably,  without  amendment,  a  joint 
resolution  'H  J.  R«s.  1072  >  making  fur- 
ther contmuinK  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1970,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  VTCE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
cbjection'' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Sen- 
ate proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint 
resolution 

Mr  RUSSELL  Mr  President,  this 
loint  resolution,  in  effect,  would  amend 
further  the  continuing  resolution  as 
signed  by  the  President  on  Novem- 
ber 14.  1969,  and  became  Public  Law  No. 
91-117  by  stnkmg  out  "January  30,  1970." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Febru- 
ary 28.  1970."  This  continuing  resolution 
Is  necessary-  if  funds  are  to  be  provided 
to  the  Departments  of  Labor,  HEW,  and 
related  acencles. 

As  all  Senators  know,  the  bill  was 
passed  and  was  vetoed  by  the  President. 
I  understand  that  the  House  Appropri- 
ations Committee  has  been  meeting  from 
time  to  time  in  an  effort  to  formulate  a 
substitute  bill  for  the  measure  which 
Congress  enacted  and  which  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed,  and  that  the  committee 
hopes  to  present  a  bill  to  the  House, 
perhaps  by  the  end  of  this  week. 

Of  course,  the  Senate  committee  will 
proceed  expeditiously  with  the  new  bill. 
If  It  Is  passed  by  the  House.  But.  In  the 
Interim,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
funds  be  provided  for  the  operation  of 
these  departments.  The  purpose  of  the 
resolution  Is  to  provide  sufBclent  time  to 
work  on  the  bill  and  grant  the  authoriza- 
tions provided  In  the  previous  resolution 
for  the  expenditure  of  funds. 

The  VTCE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage 
of  the  Joint  resolution. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  FUNDS  IN  BUDGET- 
ARY RESERVE  UNDER  THE  HEAD- 
ING "APPROPRIATIONS.  PRIORI- 
TIES. AND  PUBLIC  WORKS" 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  19.  1970.  I  pointed  out  that  al- 
though the  Congress  had  reduced  the 
President's  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 

1970  by  $6.3  billion,  most  of  the  congres- 
sional add-ons  would  be  Impounded.  At 
that  time.  I  was  unsuccessful  In  obtain- 
ing from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  spe- 
cific information  on  the  funds  placed  In 
budgetary  reserve.  I  was  furnished  the 
following  general  policy  statement: 

The  general  policy  Is  to  hold  in  budgetary 
reserve  all  congressional  suld-ons  for  con- 
struction, planning,  and  surveys  until  all 
bills  are  signed  and  the  President  has  re- 
viewed these  add-ons  in  connection  with  his 

1971  budget  submission 

With  the  submission  yesterday  of  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1971,  the  amounts 
of  the  funds  held  In  budgetary  reserve 
for  1970  are  being  made  available. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  a  list  of  the  proj- 
ects and  amounts  held  in  reserve. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

DEPARTMENT   OF    THE    ARMY    CORPS    OF    ENGINEERS 

FISCAL    YEAR    1970    CONSTRUCTION.    GENERAL.    BUDGET 
RESERVE 


Fiscal  year  1970  budget 
feservetor— 

Con- 

iresstontl  Contract 

Summiry adds  deletral 

Lower  Mississippi  Valley  di»iiion...Jll, 827,  000  J3, 978.  000 

Missouri  River  division 9.145  000  6,710,000 

Nev.  England  division 2.700.000  2,070,000 

North  Atlantic  division 5  990.000  5,305,000 

North  Central  division 1.960.000  7,002,000 

North  PKific  division 10.885.000  5,682,000 

Ohio  River  division  9.617,000  15,830.000 

Pacific  Ocean  division 1,250.000  340,000 

South  Atlantic  division 10.960.000  17,762,000 

South  Paafc  division  10.177.000  2,964,000 

Southwestern  division 10  025,000  14.184,000 

Subtotal 84,536,000  81,827.000 

Recreation  (not  distributed  to  any 

project) 23,000 

Aquatic  plant  control 500,  OOP 

Total 85.059,000  81.827.000 


LOWER  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  DIVISION 


Fiscal  yaar  1970 
budget  resenra  tor- 


Project 


Congres- 
sional adds 


Contract 
delerrel 


BlaKely  Mountain  Reservoir,  Art. 

(recreation) »«,000 

DeCray  Reservoir,  Ar* 15,000 

Narrows  Reservoir.  Ark.  (recfM-  ^ 

tion) 10.000 

Ooediiti  and  BUck  Rivers  below             ,      .^  ,^  a~, 

Camden.  ArK.  and  La $560,000  706.000 

Red  River  levees  and  banii  stabili- 
zation below  Denison  Dam,  AriL, 

TeL.andLj 400.000 

East  SL  Louis  and  vicinity,  lllinok 

(1965act) 29.000 

Kjiliailiia  River  (naviptton).               .  „,  ™,  nc  nnn 

Illinois  (1962  act) 1,623.000  415.000 


=> 
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LOWER  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  DIVISION— Continued 


NEW  EN6LAND  DIVISION— Cwitinued 


NORTH  CENTRAL  DIVISION— ContlniMd 


Fiscal  year  1970 
budget  reserve  lor— 


Fiscal  year  1970 
budget  reserve  tor- 


Fiscal  year  1970 
budget  rvserve  tor- 


Project 


Congres- 
sional adds 


Contrxt 
deferral 


Project 


Congres- 
sional adds 


Contract 
deferral 


Project 


Congres- 
sional adds 


Contract 
deterral 


Lock  and  dam  26,  Alton,  III. 
(Mississippi  River) 

Mississippi  River  between  the  Ohio 
and  Missouri  Rivers  (regulating 
works).  Illinois.   

Rend  Lalie  Reservoir,  III 

Shelbyville  Reservoir,  III 

Atchafalaya  River.  Bayous  Chene, 
Boeuf,  and  Black  Parishes,  La 
(1968  act) 

Bayou  Bodcau  and  tributaries, 
Louisiana  (1965  act) 

Bayou  LaFourche  and  LaFourche 
Jump  Waterway,  La 

Lake  Pontcharlrain  and  vicinity, 
Louisiana  (1965  act) 

Mermentau  River,  La  (1965  Kt) 
(Port  Arthur  Bridge) 

Michoud  Canal,  La.  (1968  Kt) 

Morgan  City  and  vkinity.  La  (1965 
ad).   

New  Orleans  to  Venice.  La.  (1962 
act)... 

Overton-Red  River  Waterway,  La. 
(tower  31  miles  only) 

Red  River  Waterway  (Red  River 
emergency  bank  protection  only). 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Olilahoma, 
and  Teus 

Arkabutia  Reservoir.  Miss  (recrea- 
tion)      

Enid  Reservoir,  Miss  (recreation).. 

Grenada  Reservoir,  Miss,  (recrea- 
tion)  

Sardis  Reservoir,  Miss   (recreatktn). 

Clarence  Cannon  (Joanna)  Dam  and 
Reservoir.  Mo 

St  Louis  (flood  protection),  Mo 

Union  Reservoir,  Mo 

Coorer  Reservoir  and  channels, 
Teus 


(350,000 
500,000 

■"150.666" 

50,000 

100,000 

150.000 

2,500,000 

500,000  . 
35,000  . 

25,000 

900.000 

400,000  . 

1,900,000  . 


$615,000 
353.000 


175,000 
100,000 
300.000 


1,080,000 


Total 


MISSOURI  RIVER  DIVISION 


290,000 


200.000 


25.000 
50,000 

50,000 
65,000 

788,000 
350,000 


11,827,000       3,978.000 


Chatfield  Reservoir,  Colo.  (1950 

act) $2,500,000  $65,000 

Big  Siout  River  at  Siou>  City. 

lowaandS.Dak 70,000      

Davids  Creelt  Reservoir,  Iowa 

(1968act) 100,000      

Missouri  River  Levee  System, 

lowa.Mo  ,  Kans.,and  Nebr 300,000  178,000 

Missouri  River,  Siou>  City  to 

Mouth,  Iowa,  Hans.,  Mo.,  and 

Hebr  750,000  941,000 

Rathbun  Reservoir.  Iowa 400,000  273,000 

Kansas  City,  Kans.(1962  modifi- 
cation)          75,000  64,000 

Lawrence.  Kans..    200,000  96,000 

Melvein  Reservoir.  Kans  168,000 

Perry  Reservoir,  Kans 200,000  2O000 

Topeka  Kans 170,000 

Brookfield  Reservoir.  Mo 100,000 

Chariton  River,  Mo.  (1944  act) 100, 000 

Kaysinger  BluH  Reservoir,  Mo 3,000,000  720,000 

Little  Blue  River  Reservoir,  Mo. 

(land  acquisition  only) 150,000 

Pomme  de  Terre  Reservoir,  Mo. 

(recreation) 75,000 

Stockton  Reservoir,  Mo 247,000 

Great  rails.  Mont  (1965  act) 400,000  728,000 

Loup  River,  Columbus,  Nebr.  (sec. 

2&) 250,000 

Papillion  Creek  and  Tributaries, 

Nebr.   225,000 

Platte  River  and  Lost  Creek. 

Schuyler.  Nebr.  (sec.  205) 175,000 

Garrison  Dam-Lake  Sakakawea, 

N.  Dak.  (recreation).. 75,000 

Gairison  Dam-Lake  Sakakawea 

(Snake  Creek  embinkement 

repair),  N.  Dak.  (rehabilitation) 365.000 

Linton,  N   Dak.  (sec.  205) 275,000 

Missouri  River,  Garrison  Dam  to 

Oahe  Reservoir,  N.  Dak 97,000 

Big  Bend  Dam — Lake  Sharpe, 

S  Dak  .    200,000  306,000 

Cottonwood  Springs  Reservoir, 

S.Dak      212,000 

Oahe  Reservoir,  S.  Dak.  and 

N.Dak 300,000        1,285,000 

Total  9.145,000       6,710.000 

NEW  ENGLAND  DIVISION 

Dert)y.Conn $600,000 

East  Branch  Reservoir.  Conn, 
(recreation) $45,000 


Hop  Brook  Resorvoir.  Conn $50,000 

Mad  Rivtr  Reservoir.  Qonn. 
(i»crMtk)n) 35,000 

New  London  Hurricane  Barrier, 
Conn 10,000 

Hiintic  Bay,  Conn.  (sac.  107) 25,000 

Cape  Cod  Canal,  Mass.  (recreation) 100, 000 

East  Brimtield  Reservoir,  Mass. 
(recreation) 30,000 

Fall  River  Harbor.  Mass.  (1968  act)..       $50,000 

Oak  Bluffs,  Mass.  (sec.  103) 124,000 

Plymouth  Harbor,  Mass.  (rehabili- 
tation)          660,000 

Provincetown  Harbor.  Mass 150,000  150,000 

Red  Brook  Harbor,  Bourne,  Mass. 
(sec  107) 95,000 

Weymouth-Fore  and  Town  Rivers, 
Mass.  (1965  Kt) 900.000  440,000 

Surry  Mountain  Reiarvoir,  N.H. 
(recreation) 30,000 

Cliff  Walk,  Newport.  R.1 70,000 

Portsmoutti  Hartor,  R.I. (sec.  107) 121,000 

Providence  River  and  Harbor.  R.I. 
(1965act; 1,000,000 

North  Springfield    Reservoir,    VL 
(recreation) 50,000 

Townsiiend  Reservoir.  VL  (recrea- 
tion)   35,000 

Total 2,700,000       2,070.000 


Waterloo.  lowa(1965act) $200,000 

Les  Cheneaux  Island  Channel, 
Mich  (sec.  107) 

Lexington  Harbor,  Mich  (1965 Kt)..         45,000 

New  Buffalo  Hartwr,  Mich 

Point  Lookout  Harbor,  Au  Gres 
River,  Mich  

River  Rouge,  Mich  (1962  act) 

St  Joseph  Harbor,  Mich,  (rehabili- 
tation).. 

South  Haven  Harbor.  Mich,  (re- 
habilitation)  

Big  Stone  Lake— Whetstone  River, 
Minn,  and  S.Dak.,  (land  acquisi- 
tion only)  (1965  act).. 200,000  . 

Mankatoand  North  Mankato,  Minn 

Reservoirs,  Headwaters  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Gull  Lake  Reservoir,  Minn. 
(recreation) 

Reservoirs,  Headwaters  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Pine  River  Reservoir, 
Minn.,  (recreation) 

Roseau  River,  Minn.  (1965  act) 50,000  . 

Hamlin  Beach  Harbor,  N.Y 4OOO0 

Irondequoit  Bay,  N.Y.  (1958 act)....       100,000  . 

Minot,  N.Dak 75,000 

Cleveland  Harbor.  Ohio  (1958 act) 

Fremont,  Ohk) 200,000  . 

Huron  Hart>or,  Ohio  (restudy) 
(1962  act)  _ 20,000  . 

Eau  Galle,  Wis 


$75,000 

"■■867,'666 

60,000 
2,S80,000 

375,000 

265,000 

"■■■46,'666 

40,000 
75,000 


151,000 


157.000 


NORTH  ATUNTIC  DIVISION 


$813,000 

245,000 

35,000 

260,000 

640,000 

341,000 


Inland  waterway— Delaware  River 
to  Chesapeake  Bay  (C.  &  D. 

Canal),  part  II,  Od.  and  Md $500,000 

Bloomington  Reservoir,  Md.  and 

W.Va 100,000 

Goose  Creek,  Md.  (sec  107) 

Elizabeth  River,  NJ 

Newark  Bay,  Hackensack  and 

Passaic  Rivers,  N.J.  (1966  act)....    1. 500, 000 
Raritan  Bay  and  Sandy  Hook  Bay, 

NJ.  (1962  SCO 

South  Orange,  Rahway  River,  NJ. 

(1965acO 125,000 

Fire  Island  Inlet  to  Jones  Inlet. 

N.Y.(1962acO 500,000 

Hre  Island  Inlet  to  Montauk  Point, 

N.Y.  (1960  act) 190,000 

New  York  Harbor  (anchorages), 

N.Y.  (1965  act) 1,200,000 

Nichols,  N.Y 

North  Ellenville.  N.Y 

Whitney  Point  Reservoir,  N.Y. 

(recreation) ii-k^A- 

Yonkers,  N.Y.  (1965  act). 25, 000 

Betaville  Reservoir,  Pa 

Faster  Joseph  Sayers  Dam 

(Blanchard  Reservoir),  Pa 

Raystown  Reservoir.  Pa 

Susquehanna  River,  Pa.  (sec.  107). 

Bennington,  Vt i^s-aaa" 

Gathright  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Va...       400, 000 

Hampton  Roads,  Va.  (1965  Kt) 1. 200, 000 

James  River  (35  foot  channel),  Va. 

(1962  act) (restudy) M.OOO 

Norfolk,  Va 


Total.. 1,960,000       7,002,000 


NORTH  PACIFIC  DIVISION 


50,000 


'M'ooo' 


399,000 
165,000 

54,000 

""i73,"666 

248,000 

"'"26,'666 

230,000 

1,  575, 000 

35,000 

""'72,'666 


Total 5.990,000       5,305.000 


NORTH    CENTRAL    DIVISION 


Calumet  Harbor  and  River,  III,  and 

lnd.(1960act) $470  000 

Hunt  Drainage  District  and  Lima  

Lake  Drainage  District,  III 50,000 

Illinois  Waterway,  Calumet-Sag 

Modiftc«fion,(part  I),  ML  and 

Ind 543,000 

Milan,lll $30,000 

Mollne  Small  Boat  Harbor,  III.  , 

(small  authorized) 130,000 

Mouth  of  Sangamon  River,  III. 

(small  authorized) 92,000 

Ames  Reservoir,  Iowa  (land  acquisi- 
tion only)(1965acO 400,000 

Des  Moines  River  at  Des  Moines, 

Iowa 150,000 

Dubuque,  lowe 450,000  50,000 

Guttenberg.lowa 100,000 

Iowa  River,  Flint  Creek,  Levee 

District  No.  16, Iowa 50.000  75,000 

Red  Rock  Dam  and  Lake  Red  RKk. 

Iowa 482.000 

Saykirville  Reservoir,  Iowa 335, 000 


King  Cove  Harbor,  Alaska $60,000 

Dworshak  Reservoir  (Bruces  Eddy), 

Idaho 1,650,000 

Lyman  Creek,  Idaho  (sec  205)„ 

Portneuf  River,  Lava  Hot  Springs, 

Idaho  (sec.  205) 

Rine  Reservoir,  Idaho 100.000 

Libby  Reservoir,  Mont 2.300,000 

Blue  River  Reservoir,  Oreg_ 

Bonneville  lock  and  dam  (modifica- 
tion for  peaking),  Oregon  and 

Washington 

Columbia  and  Lower  Willamette 

River,  35-40-foot  projects, 

Oregon  and  Washington  (1962 

act) 

(Cottage  Grove  Reservoir,  Greg. 

(recreation) 

John  Day  lock  and  dam,  Oregon 

and  Washington 

John  Day  River,  Greg 

Lookout  Point  f^eservoir,  Oreg. 

(recreation) 

Lost  Creek  Reservoir,  Greg 1,900,000 

Lower  Columbia  River  bank  pro- 
tection, Oregon  and  Washington..        175,000  , 
McNaiy  lock  and  dam,  Oregon  and 

Wasfiington  (recreation) 

The  Dalles  lock  and  dam,  Oregon 

and  Washington  (recreation) 

The  Dalles  lock  and  dam  (addi- 

tional  power  units),  Oregon  and 

Washington 1,000,000 

Willamette  River  Basin  bank 

protection,  Oregon 

Yaquina  Bay  and  Harbor,  Greg. 

(1958  act) 

Cowlitz  County  Consolidated 

Drainage  Improvement  District 

No.  2.  Washington 

Ice  Hartwr  lock  and  dam, 

Washington  (recreation) 

Little  Goose  lock  and  dam, 

Washington 

Lower  Granite  lock  and  dam, 

Washington 2,000,000 

Lower  Monumental  lock  and  dam, 

Washington 

Tucannon  River,  Camp  Wooten, 

Wash,  (sec  205) 

Vancouver  Uke  Area,  Wash 50. 000 

Wynoochee  Reservoir,  Wash 1,250,000 


125,000 
225,000 


$150,00 

81.000 

314,000 

1,055.000 

50,000 


310,000 

10,000 

20,000 
123,000 

4,000 

125,000 


60,000 
33,000 

19,000 
155,000 

251,000 

49,000 

1,000 

2.776.000 

60,000 

36.000 


Total 10,885,000        5,682,000 


OHIO  RIVER  DIVISION 


England  Pond  Levee,  III 

Lincoln  Reservoir,  III.  (land 

acquisition  only) 

Louisville  Dam  and  Reservoir,  III... 
Rochester  end  McCleerys  Bluff 

Levee,  III 


$500,000 
75,000 


$95,000 


75.000 
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OHIO  RIVER  DIVISION — Corl,nu«d 


SOUTH   ATLANTIC   DIVISION 


SOlTM    PACIFIC   DIVISIONII— CoitinjKd 


Pioiact 


Fiscal  yeif  1970 
budget  reserve  lor- 


Congres- 
lioMladds 


40,000 


1.100.000 


65.000 


Sj    ■*  fl'^t<  a-^i  tributaries.  III. 

(,9vi  4^a  1962»cts)  $150,000 

Siiitriii-.l  locks  ind  dam.  III.  

,,rtn, ZM.0O0 

B'ood.i.le  Resenioir.  Ind 

t»»nsvine,  Ind 500.000 

Huntington  Reservotr.  Ind 

Island  levee  ind 

Ljti»»*t«  Resf'voi'   liHl  (land 

iC3u:5.rion  oilyMt965»ct>....  400.000 

UY#f  ui-i|No  5.  Wabash  River  Ind 

Va  «  j-3  ixii  and  dam.  Ind  .  Ohio. 

I'i  i^.    (r»C'M»10n)     . 
V]sc"  I    "v  ;  Kk   'vee  Ou.TO 

•J.  •  ■■,  ■  M.ifti  Jct>  .. 
WiS5.ist""?"J  Rese.'vJK  Ind  . 
Sev»ea^jn  locks  and  dam.  Ind 

3-^    "V 

Uri-'it'^o"  'ocks  anl  (Jam.  Ind. 

1^1  «»  

*esl  T»r'e  Mjute   Ind 

A;:a;aci"3'  His:  'a'  Sou'*" 

driiiiarwn   ^v  (sec  :>> 

ea'«ie»  Bfie-voir    K,   ir.<3  lenn liiiiii" 

Cv  F:rk  *»«rvoir    R» 1.250.000 

Ca.»  I'j"  *e'efvoir.  Ry 

Cuf^tjef'an.i    Ky,      _      .akiw' 

Fj""-uth  Reiet»oi'.  R» 50.000 

Crjvw^  B»$ei«oir.  Hy 

Lou^»i'e   kf . ........  —  -- •--  - 

Mjr'i.my  150.000 

Maf'i''s  Frk  Reservoir.  K» 

(^^.d.„....o.o.y){1965 ^^^ 

McAi?ine  locks  and  Oam,  Kif. 

aTj  l-!l   -  - .  

Ml. I  Creel.   •(»  fsec  ?05>.         

Koin  Rese'.oir.  k«  (recreation) 

Roc.  Cih'.'i  C-een   Inez.  k»  (sec. 

:»)     -  ■    

Trciett  Creek,  Morehead   k»  (5«e 
:05)  

»0i»  Cre«H  Reservoir.  Ry.  (r«ere»- 

•lOr-)  

Saiama"cJ*  "'  T                ;--  -AA- 
Alum  Cm*  Peservoir,  Oh« 100.000 

Be^ieviiie  ocks  inj  dam.  Ohio  and 

y*  \i  

Caesar  Creek  Reservoir  Ohio 450.000 

C  are^ce  i    B'o«i  Ca-"  and  reser- 
voir (Bucx  C^««^  Reservoir)  Ohio 

Deer  Cree*  Rese'vcir   Olio 

Fast  Fo'«  Reserve-.  OhiO. 


JS70.000 

100. ooo 
610,000 

168.000 
140.000 


213.000 
215.000 

16. 000 

37S,  000 

60C.  000 
105.000 

400,000 
541.000 

500.000 
417.000 

"766.006 
K.OOO 


77.000 
340.000 

130.000 

500.000 

550.  OOC 


ProiKt 


Congres- 
sional adds 


!ro-tffn,  ijn«l  ('.96S  act) 

Newark    Ohio 

Nortn  Brach  Reservoit  (Hokosing 

Riven    >  5  .  - 

Paint  Creek  Rese-v^ir  Ohio 
Willow  is.a^J  iK«s  and  aam  Cn.o 

bih)  *   <a 
Youn^stown  C-jO  Creek),  Ohio    .. 
Dubois.  Pa 
Kipzua  Diiii  and  Allegheny  Reser- 

vmir  Pi.,  a-d  N  Y  .  

Ten  Mile  Creen   Mar-an^j,  Pa. 

(sec  :%) 
Tioiesta  Reservor   Pa  (recreation). 

*cx)<icock  Creek  Reservoir.  Pa 

Youjhioihe'-y  Ri.«'  Reservoir  P«. 

aid  Md   (rtcr'at  3n)         

Center  Miil  Reservoir.  Tenn, 

(recreation) 

Cheatham  lock  ani  darr.  Tern 

Cordell  Hull  lock  and  dam.  Tern 

Dale  Hollow  Reservoir,  Tenn,  and 

Ky   (recreatio"  1 .  

J.  Percy  Pnest  Reservoir  Tenn 

Old  HckDry  ock  ai-d  dam,  Tenn. 

(recreation)  

Beech  Fork  Lake  W  Va 

Burnsvilie  Lake  W  Va  (land 

acquis.tic  on  > '  

Fast  Lyn"  Lake   *i   vi     

R.  D    Sai  ev  Lake.  *    vi.     .  .    

Rowiesburj  Lake   *    it  (land 

acquisitio"  0^  iV  

Stonewa     Jackso-  Lake.  H.  Vi. 

(la.nd  Kqi.si''0^  only).. 

Sumrrers.i  le  Lake.  W   Va. 
Sutton  Lake  ft  Va.  (recreation)... 


62.000 
75.000 

500.000 


1.500.000 
iQO.000' 


30.  OOC 
501. OOC 
100  OOC 

20  OOC 

395.00c 

nc  r)ro 

7«0  ceo 
335.000 

750.000 

240  OOC 

508.000 


3W.  OOC 


150.000 


900.  000 
600.000 


25.000 

375.000 
155.000 
163.000 

70.000 

407,  000 
40,000 
50.000 

25,000 
1.228.000 

465.  OC<J 
200,000 


465.  OCC 
g]*-.  000 


380.000 
185,000 


Alabama  River  Channel  improve- 
ment, Alabama 

Claiborne  k)Ck  and  darn   Alabama 
Demopolis  lock  and  dam,  Alabama 

(recreation)  

Jackson  lock  and  dam   Alabama 

(recreation)  

Jones  Biuf  lock  and  dam, 

Alabama 
John  Mollis  Bankhead  lock  and 

dam  (ixk  replacement). 

Alabama  (rehabilitation)    

ApatKhcola  River  Channel  im- 

yovement.  Florida 
Canaveral  Harbor,  Fla  (1962  act).    . 
Cer:trai  ai'd  Southern  Florida    . 
Cross  Florida  barge  c.mal,  Florida 
Four  River  Basins  Fla  (196:  act)    . 
Gull  Intracoaslal  Waterway  (SI 

Marks  to  Tampa  Bay) (ecological 

study  only),  Fla 

Hogfown  Creek.  Gainesville,  Fla. 

(set  205)  

jKksonville  Harbor.  Fla  (1965 

Kt).  

Miami  Harbor.  Fla  (1968  Kf) 

Okeechobee  Waterway.  Fia  (rK- 

reato") 
Ok»ecrv)Dee  Waterwav   Ft  MyefS. 

F;a  (sec  107)  .  

AiiatoOi-'a  Reservoir,  Ga. 

(recreation) 
Bulj'iDam   Lake  Sidney.  Linitr. 

C;a  (recreation) 

Carters  Dam.  Ga  

Clark  Hill  Reservoir,  Ga  and  SO. 

(recreation)  .   .    

Sava.inari  Hartwr  (4'3-tl.  proiect). 

Georgia  (;96''  act)       

Sa»»"nan  Marcor  (sediment  basin). 

Georgia  ('.965  Kt)     

Spewe    Biut  Dam   Ga  (1963  act) 

(  and  ac;.  sit^on  tm,)       

Aa  'er  F   be^rje  i^ick  and  dam. 

Georg  a  8".1  AlaMma 

(recreation)  

West  Po.~r  Reservoi'   Ga  and  Ala... 

B  01    Ma-scr   Miss  (;966  act) 

Taianaia  Reservoir   Miss       

Tomtiigjee  R  ver  and  l'iButari«s, 

Mississippi  anl  Afahar^a   

Broad  Creek    N  C  (sec  215) 

Fails  Reservoir   NC  (land  Kqui- 

s.tinn  0"W)-  

Homny  Creek.  N  C   (sec   r05) 

Joyce  Creek   N  C  (sec  205) 

New  Hoie  Reservoir.  N  C 

Randleman  Reservoir,  N  C  (1968 

act)  

Reddies  Rwer  Reservoir.  N  C 

P-rKsn  Crifei.    NC  (sac  205) 

Silver  Lave  '<r>ir,  N  C  (sec  107). 
Susar  and  Briar  Creek.  Chaitotte. 

N  C  (sec  :i5)   .. 
Wiln-n^von  Harsor  (3:-lt   proiect). 

N  C  (1949  Kt). 
Char'estOT  Harbor,  Cocpe-  River 

■;  c 

Lick  Rjfi.  Roanoke  River.  Va  (sec, 
205) 


1600.000 


1.000.000 


Contract 
delerra 


$98,000 
129.000 

1.000 

;.  000 
100,000 

832.000 


Protect 


fiscal  yeir 
budget  reseri 

Congres- 
sional adds 


175.000 

150.000 

75  000 

500,000 

2  677.000 

500,000 

3  297,000 

500,000 

1.088,000 

20.(XI0 


500.000 
140.000 


ToUl 


9.617.000      15,830.000 


PACIFIC  OCEAN  DIVISION 


Kawartiac  Harbor  Hawaii  (1965 

act) 
Ke«aio  Hartwr   Hawaii  (sec  107). 
•■i^ei  Beach  Haw.iiii(sec   103)  .. 

Wiikiki  Beac"!   Oahu   Hawaii 


PSO.000 


500.000 


JI30.000 
210.000 


Total -a.2SO.00O 


340,000 


400.000 


350.000 
600.000 
750.000 

50.000 


200.000 
350,  300 


500.000 


2.  200,  000 

100.000 
150.000 


200  000 
200  000 


280,000 
745.000 

75.000 

100.000 

5.000 

3  000 
262.000 

100.000 

1,415.000 
657,000 


2.261,000 
690.000 


197,000 
150,000 


107.000 
140.000 

800  000 


188.000 
30.000 

540,000 


543,000 


New  Melones  Reservoir.  Calil 

Pine  Flat  Reservoir  (Kings  Rivet 

Clannel)   Calil  

Pori  Hueneme  Harbor  Calit 

(1968  act) 
Russian  River  Basin  (Coyote  Valley 

0am  and  Russian  River  Channel), 

Cant 
Sacramenio  River  am!  maioi  and 

minor  tnbutaiies  Ca'i'nrnia 
Sacramento  River  bank  p'olection. 

Caii'oiia 
San  Diego  Harbor   Cail  ('.%<' ad) 
San  Francisco  Bay  to  Stockton, 

C.ilit  (John  F    Baid«m  and 

Stockton  Shi..  Channe  ) 
Sa-la  C'u;  Ha't>or   Cam  ('.9-.aactl 
Santa  Pau:a  Creek    Caiit   (1943  act) 
Sjccess  Reseivoii  (^iit  (leciea- 

tion)  

Surfside.  Sunset  and  Newport 

Beach   Caiil    (leimbursement)... 
Tihquit:  Creek   Caul  (;%i  .act)... 
Walnut  Ce  >    Cai  '  (.960  act)   .... 
Gunn.son  Rvfr   Colo  (sec   :M) 
little  Dell  Reservo.'   Utah  (1968 

act)  


$1,770,000 


50,000 


500.000 
100.000 


250  000 
260.  000 
250.000 


s70 
e  lor  - 


Contract 

deferral 


$430,000 
20000 

35.000 

90.000 

290. 000 

50.000 

14S.0OO 
510.000 


250.000 


170.000 
80.000 


400.000 


Tout 


..  10,177.000 


2.  M.  000 


SOUTHWtSTERN  DIVISION 


Total 10.960.000      17,762  OOC 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  DIVISION 


Santa  Rosa  Wash  (TatMomotikot 

tarn)   *r J 
Wmslow  a- 1  .ici-il.   Arizona   ..     . 
G  a    River    a-d   tributaries   down- 
stream from  Parted  Rock,  Ariz     . 
Buchanan  Reservoir   C"it 
Cucamo-ja  Creek  Cai' (1968  act).. 
Dana  Pel  HarBor   Caul 
Dry  Cree-  (*ar7  S,  ri'gs)  reservoir 

1^1   fiTiel  in'^/rnver^e   t    Cali- 

tor-,j(.96:  act) 
Hidd"-  Riesir.oir,  Ca!i((l%.'  act)     . 
Klamath  Ri.er.  Calil  (1966  act) 
Los  Angeles  County  Drainage  Area, 

Caht 
Martis  Creek   Reservoir,   Nev    and 

Cal.l 
Moiave  River  Reservoir.  Calil  (1960 

act)     . 
Napa  R  ver  Caiit  (l%5acl)     ...     . 
New  h,.    i:-.  Bar  Reservoir.  Calil 

(f*i  V1I  ji  .i^Tient) 
New  Hogan  Reservoir.  CaM  (recre- 
ation) 


$50  000 
450,000 

1.715,000 
350  000 
400,000 


1  000,  000 
240  000 
34'  000 


400,000 
50.000 

1.145,000 


$70  000 
130  000 


87,000 

148,000 

'277.000 

70,000 

150.000 

12.000 

200,000 


Arkansas  Ri.ei  and  tr, butanes. 
bank  stabi'ization  and  channel 
recti'-oation.  Arkansas  and 
Oklahoma    ... 
Arkansas  Rwer  and  trihttanes 
navigation  ixks  and  dams. 
Arkansas  and  Oklahoma. .       . 
Beaver  Re'e.oir   Ark  (Hickory 

Creen)  (recreation)    

BeM  Foley  Reser.c  r.  Sik 

Bui  Shoals  Reiervoit,  Ark.  and 

Mo  (recreation) 

Clearwater  Reservo. r    Mo 

(recreation)  

Dardanelle  lock  and  dam.  Arkansas.. 

DeQueen  Reser.oir    4rk. 

Dierks  Reservoir,  Ark    

Gillham  Reservoir    Ark 

Greers  Ferry  Reservoir,  Ark. 

(recrealio')  

Ozark  kKk  and  dam,  Arvansas 

S;'i"i  Creek    An   (section  205) 

Table  Rock  Rese'.or    Mo  and 

Ark.  (recreation) — 

Trmidad  Reservoir   Colo  

Cedar  Pomt  Reservoir    Kans 
Co*  Creev    Hutchnson   ka's    . 
tl  Dorarlo  Reservoir,  Ka-.s  ('.%5 

act)(iand  acqu'Sition)     ..      

Albuquerque  diversion  channel. 

N    ¥«■!  

Cochli  Reservoir   N    Mei 

Gaiisteo  Reservoir   N   Me«  

Broken  Bo*  Reservoir  Okia 

Cosa-'  Reservoi-  Okia  (land  ac- 
qus  lion  only)  . .. . . . 

Crutcho  Creen   0Ha(l965act) 

Hugo  Reser.oii   OUa 
Ka«  Reservoir  Okia 
Luklata  Reservoir    Okia 
Ooojah  Res'r,  1  1  (seccnd  phase). 
Okia 

Optima  Ri^si-r.    '  Okia 

P. ne  Creek  Reservoir   Okia... 

yiia^r.ka  Rese-.c  ■    ..  i,:a 
Webber-  F' .-  ic-c  ip.i  dam.  Okia  . 
Auhrev  Resei.o.r   Tei 
Bar  l*ell  Reservoir,  Tex  (recrea- 
lio-) 
Beiton  Reservoir  (raise  water 

level)    Tei  

Buttalo  Bayou  and  Iributanes, 

Te>as    .  

Cellar  Bavou  T»»  (resludy) 

Co-pus  Chri'ti  -hip  channel(45- 

tl  channel).  Teias  

Double  Bavou.  Tei  (seclion  107)... 

tl  Paso.  Tei  

Fri»?port  a-^d  vimty  Ti»ias    

Hifhl.vr  d  Bavou   Tei 
Hojsto.i  shii,.  channel  (Greens 

Bayou)  Teias 
Lake  Ke-.p  Reservoir  Tei 
Lavon  R'servoir  and  channel  im- 
pro.enent   I?ias(1962  act).      . 
Lewisvilie(Garza  Little  flm)  Reser- 
voir Tei  (recreation)  . . . . . . 

Mou'h  0' Cblnra.-lo  River  Te« 

Pa' May"  Rescryn.r  Tei  (»ildli'e 

reluB")  

Port  ArthLi  and  vicinity,  Teus 


$1,500,000 


150,000 


25.000 


500.000 


25.000 

250.000 

75.000 

100.000 

700.000 

500.000 
1.150.000 


$1,005,000 

1.424,000 
165. 000 

98S,  ijO  ) 

n..3i1i' 

670. 'lOi' 

5.000 

9.3.  •'-<! 

28.000 

87,000 

8.000 

40,000 

52.000 
190.000 


600.000 
200.000 

45ri,  000 
525.000 


ISO.  000 


100.030 


15,000  . 

35  000  . 
""■56.060 
■"206.606'. 

1 ,  250,  OCO 
75, 600  . 


40.000 


1.823.000 


50.000 
10.000 


40.000 
89.000 
51.000 


67.000 
95.000 
87,000 
8P.  OOn 
79,000 


16.  OC) 
30.000 
81.000 


227.000 
226,000 
680.000 


147,000 
25,000 

370  000 

5.000 


62  OGO 
2  664.  OUO 


2: 
X 


February  3,  1970 


SOUTHWESTERN  DIVISION— Continuad 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

SURVEYS-FISCAL  YEAR  1970  BUDGET  RESERVE  FOR  CON- 


2193 


Fiscal  year  1970 
budget  reserve  (or— 


Project 


Congres- 
sional adds 


Sabine  Neches  Waterway  40-fl. 

proiect  and  channel  to  Echo, 

Ten.(1962acl) $300  000  $670,000 

Sam  Ravburn  Reservoir   Tei. 

(recreation)  ...  14,000 

San  Antonio  channel  improvement 

menl,  Texas  ..  300,000  430.000 

San  Gabriel  River,  tributary  to 

Brazos  River,  Tex  (land 

acquisition  only)  150.000 

Taylors  Bayou.  Tex  (1%5  act) 250.000 

Texas  CiN  hurricane  protection, 

Texas .        , 969,000 

Trinity  River  project  (advance 

participation  in  high  level 

bridges).  Texas.  .       100.000  270.000 

Wallisville  Reservoir,  Trinity  River. 

Tex 25,000 

Whitney  Reservoir  (raise  water 

level),  Texas 300,000 

Total 10,025,000      14,184,000 


FLOOD  CONTROL,   MISSISSIPPI    RIVER  AND  TRIBUTARIES 

Fiscal  year  1970  budget 
reserve  for— 


Congres- 
sional adds 


Contract 
deterral 


General  Investigations: 

Bayou  deChien,  Ky. $10,  000 

Hatchie  River.  Tenn  and  Miss..  12.000 

Old  and  Atchalaiaya  Rivers,  La.  50,  000 
Wolt  and  Loosahatchie  Rivers. 

Tenn 10. 000 

Subtotal,  general  investiga- 
tions  -  82,000 

Construction,  ^=- — . : 

Atchalaiaya  basin 1,000,000 

Cache  River.  Ark 50.000 

Channel  improvement 1.000,000 

Mississippi  River  levees 950,000 

St  Francis  basin 1,000,000 

Tenas  basin.  Red  River  back- 
water  

West  Tennessee  tributaries 

Yazoo  basin 100.000 

Subtotal, construction 4.  IOC  000 

Maintenance; 

Maintenance 2,210.000  , 

Subtotal,  maintenance 2,210.000 

Total. 6. 39270O0^ 


$760,000 

"  265,066 

221.000 

60,000 

123.000 
115.000 
640,000 


2, 124,  000 


2,124,000 


Summary  of  fiscal  year  1970  budget  reserve 
for  congressional  adds  and  increases 

Amount 
in 

Division:  reserve 

Lower  Mississippi  Valley  EMilslon.  $56.  000 

Missouri  River  Division 35,  000 

New  England  Division 5.000 

North  Atlantic  Division 50,000 

North  Central  Division 39,000 

-North  Pacific  Division 63,000 

Ohio  River  Division 45.000 

Pacific  Ocean  Division 0 

South  Pacific  Division 345,000 

Southwestern  Division 165,000 

Total    951.000 

Source:  Dei>artment  of  the  Army,  Corps  of 
Engineers,  surveys. 


SURVEYS-FISCAL     YEAR     1970     BUDGET     RESERVE 
CONGRESSIONAL  ADDS  AND  INCREASES 
LOWER  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  DIVISION 


FOR 


SOUTHWESTERN  DIVISION 


GRESSIONAL  ADDS  AND  INCREASES —Continued 
MISSOURI  RIVER  DIVISION 


(kintract 
deterral 


Study 


District 


Code 
901 


Amount 
in  reserve 


James  River,  S.  Dak.  and 

Omaha 

120 

$15,000 

N,  Dak. 

Cannonball  River.  N.  Dak. 

do 

120 

10.000 

Wood  River  Prairie  Creek, 

do 

120 

10,000 

Nebr. 

- 

Tout 

35,000 

NEW  ENGLAND  DIVISION 

Study                                           Coda  901 

Amountin 
Reserve 

Buttermilk  Bay,  Taylor's  Point.  Mass....           110 
ToUl 

$5,000 
5,000 

NORTH  ATLANTIC  DIVISION 

Code 
Study                                 Distrk:t                901- 

Amount 
in  re- 
serve 

Norlolk  Harbor  and  Chan- 
nels, Va 

Norfolk  Harbor,  Craney 
Island,  Va. 

Total 


Norfolk 

do 


110 

110 


$15,000 

35,000 

50,000 


NORTH  CENTRAL  DIVISION 


Cuyahoga  River.  Cuyahoga    Buffalo.. 

Falls,  Ohio 

Kickapoo  River,  III Chicago. 

Red  River  of  the  Nortt),        St  Paul. 

Minn,  and  N.  Dak. 

Total 


120       $10,000 


120 
120 


4,000 
25.000 


39,000 


NORTH  PACIFIC  DIVISION 


Cook  Inlet  Shoals,  Alaska..  AUska. 
Seattle  Harbor,  Duwamisli    Seattle. 

Waterway,  Wash. 
Snohomish  River  and  do. 

tributariei  Wash. 

Puyallup  River,  Wash do. 

Edtt  Hook,  Wash do. 


no 

101 

no 

120 
130 


ToUl. 


$20,000 
10,000 

10,000 

10,000 
13,000 

63,000 


OHIO  RIVER  DIVISION 


Tradewater  River,  Ky Louisville 

West  Fork  of  Drakes  Nashville- 

Creek,  Portland,  Tenn.         Louisville. 

Total 


120 

120 


$30,000 
15,000 


45,000 


PACIFIC  OCEAN  DIVISION 


None. 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  DIVISION 


Charleston  Harbor,S.C Charleston 

St.  Johns  River,  Fla.,  Jacksonville.. 

Sanford  to  Titusville. 

St.  Lucie  Inlet.  Fla do 

Alapaha  River  and  tribu-    do 

taries.  Ga. 

Mobile  Harbor,  Ala Mobile 

Santa  Rosa  Peninsula  and   do 

Island.  Fla. 
Neuse  River  Basin,  N.C Wilmington... 

ToUl 


no 
no 

no 
120 

no 
no 

120 


$30,000 

20,000 

25,000 

20,000 

18,000 
20,000 

15.000 

148,000 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  DIVISION 


Study 


District 


(^de        Amount 
901    in  reserve 


Study                        District 

Code 
901 

Amount 
in  reserve 

Los  Angeles— Long  Beach 

Hartwr  (including  San 

Pedro  Biay  model 

study),  Calif. 

Virgin  River,  Nev 

Santa  Barbara  County 

Streams,  Calif. 
Red  Bank  and  Fancher 

Creeks.  Calif. 

Total 

Loa  Angeles.. 

do 

do 

Sacramento... 

$110 

120 

120 

120 

$250,000 

Louisiana  coastal  area.  La.  New  Orleans.. 
Mermentau,  Vermillion         do 

and  Calcasieu  River  and 

Bayou,  La 
Metropolitan  SL  Louis           St  Louis 

area.  La. 

120 
120 

120 

$40,000 
6,000 

10.0(H) 

15.000 
60,000 

20,000 

Tolal 

56.000 

345.000 

CXVI- 


-139— Part  2 


Pecos  River  above  Santa 

Albuquerque.. 

120 

$10,000 

Rosa,  N.  Met. 

Fourche  Bayou,  vicinity 
ol  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Little  Rock .. . 

110 

75,000 

Arkansas  River,  vicinity 

do 

120 

40,000 

ol  North  Little  Rock, 

Ark. 

Texas  water  supply  and 

Galveston 

141 

40,000 

and  pollution  study. 

Tex.  (pollution  study 

portion). 

- 

ToUl 

165,000 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, fiscal  year  1970  budgetary  reserve, 
February  2, 1970 

CONSTBUCTION    AND 
REHAB  njTATION 

Advance      planning :      Palmetto 

Bend  Project $200,000 

Central  Valley  project: 

Sacramento  River  division 78  000 

San  Luis  unit 6, 837!0(X) 

Aubum-Polsom  south  unit 2,634.0(X) 

Other  facilities 850,  (KX) 

Chief  Joseph  Dam  project,  Man- 
son  unit 62,600 

(Colorado  River  front  work   ai4d 

levee  system 438.  (KX) 

(Columbia  Basin  project   (irriga- 
tion  facilities) 1.501,0(X) 

Pryingpan-Arkansas  project 3,648,000 

Pacific  Northwest-Paciflc  South- 
west intertie 165  (XX) 

Pecos  River  Basin  water  salvage 

project 210,000 

Southern    Nevada    water   supply 

project 1,600,000 

Washoe  project 36,0(X) 

Missouri  River  Basin  project: 

Garrison  diversion  unit 784,  (XX) 

Glen  Elder  unit 68,000 

Transmission    division 175,  OCX) 

Yellowtall    vmit 15,000 

Drainage  and  minor  construc- 
tion: 

Alnsworth    unit 7,  000 

Bostwlck    division 2,  OCX) 

Lower  Marias  imit 8. 0(X) 

Owl  CTreek  vmit 10,000 

Drainage    and    minor    construc- 
tion: 

Boulder  Canyon  project 50,  (X)0 

Delivery  of  water  to  Mexico 165!  000 

Gila    project 276,000 

Kendrick  project 259,  0(X) 

Recreation  facilities  at  exist- 
ing  reservoirs 23,  (XX) 

Rehabilitation  and  betterment : 
All- American     Canal     system: 

Coachella  division 196,000 

Klamath  project,  Shasta  view 

irrigation   10.000 


Total,  ixinstructlon  and  re- 
habilitation   20,197,500 


UPPEB     COLORADO     RIVER     BASIN     njND 

Advance  planning: 

Dallas      Creek      participating 

project    $130,  (XX) 

Dolores  participating  project.  110,000 

Colorado  River  storage  project: 

Transmission  division 1(X),  (XX) 

Ontral  Utah  participating  proj- 
ect: Bonneville  unit 2.010.000 

San   Juan-Chama   participating 

project 85,000 

Drainage   and   minor   construc- 
tion, Colorado  River  storage 
project : 
Glen  Canyon  unit   (construc- 
tion   revenues) 37,000 

Navajo  unit 85, OCX) 


Total,      Upper      Colorado 
River  Basin  fund 


2.  657,  000 


2,94  CONGRESSION  At  RECORD -SEN  ATE  February  3,  I'JTO 

^  «.„" initiate  its  second   national  assessment         The  VICE  PRLblutis  i .   ine  lune  oi 

Total,  recreauon  and  nsii         _„  ._.        <tHl^.-,ya  to  oublication  in  February  of     the  Senator  has  expired, 
and  wiidure -__^^     ^^f^  Vi^rSena^  SSt^ee  on  Appro-  Mr.  MANSFIELD^  ^^LrSf  Se^Sr 

...e.  coior.d.  Rive.  B..n  d^  ^^natio^s^elt  U  was  i-Por-JVea?\9";S     r^To^eed  "^    T  .^a^TnTl 

velopment  fund    Central  Ari-  initial  Steps  be  taken  In  fiscal  year  la/u      ma>      proccru 

S  -"".;!-"".".*°:  ,».»x.     -n';?^.V.'SNrt':„I.tt«rC;",S:     ""-SrvICE  president.  WUhou.  C 

T„,^.     u,.,r     Co.o™<.o-  "''»'»"/? '''■''",re'r;',»roiHh."vi     '"mTaI^"'?."   President,   we  , eel 

-•,'.=..—: ^^oco  =.S^"HHi»^:  r4«n-.Se1.^^oMi 

to-^N  P.ocaAM  lif??ari^i  I    would  appear  that  either  is  afforded.  I  say  that  our  people  wil 

Bauonwuiow  improvement  du-  ^e  National  Water  Commission  will  now  comply  in  ^^J^}^J'^^j!!.f,?!^°l 

iT\ct     200.000     i"^  ^f ",""'"",-- ,,.o„.n  asse^^  choice  in  our  schools.  We  believe  that  In 

v^ley   Cent«  municipal  wat.r  ftrreS>rt  wU  ^  bas«S  on^b'olTte  and  time  we  will  have  freedom  of  choice  In 

H.dro"and-wura^v"counue«  """■           p:rannfoVmaUon.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  South^  JUSt  as  there  is  freedom  of 

Total    loan  program...-         800,000  propnat^d  for  fisca.  >ear  19.0  for  th.s  ^^^ ^^  February   1   deadUne  handed 

purpose        ^_^_^^_^  ^^^^  j^y  ^j^p  Supreme  Court.  They  sought 

General  investigations    \Mibur-           „.  -oo  ^^^  in  good  faith  to  comply  with  the  deadline 

ton    project '^"-  ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  but  it  was  physically  impossible  to  do  SO. 

Total,   general   inve«tig»-  „-     MANSFIELD     Mr     President.    I  So  we  hope  that  constructive  action 

iiona 80.000  *     ^-'the  absence  of  a  quorum  will  result  from  the  studies  and  delibera- 

=^^=^-  TVip  VTCF  PRESIDENT  The  clerk  will  tions  of  the  Commission  which  the  dis- 
continuing fund  for  emergency  'Vhp  roll'  tinguished  Vice  President  is  to  head,  and 
expenses.     Port     Peck     proj-  The    bUl   clerk   proceeded   to   call    the  we  look  forward  to  the  opportunity  of 

^^ i"f ■"     MaAd  re"  11  presenting  to  the  Commission  evidence 

^l^emenrof   p'i^ect   woric3.  "^^r  AT. T.F.N  Mr  President.  I  ask  unan-  of  the  hardships  that  the  •' desegregation 

North  PUtt«  project '66. 917  ^^^  consent    that    the   order   for   the  now'  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court  is 

Onuid    total,    all    appro-  Quorum  call  be  rescmded  imposing  on  the  people  of  Alabama.  TTie 

priations  W5.  i7».4i(  «<           VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob-  public   school   system    of   Alabama   has 

'  Balance  of  funds  at  close  of  ftacai  year  as  .     .          .  ^  .    ordered  been  almost  completely  destroyed;  and 

eatabiiahed  by  uw                                              jctuun.  c                  this  results  from  this  action  of  the  Su- 

•  Pormanent  Apprtjprtatlon.  baring  no  ob-  ^^__^_^^—  preme  Court  and  by  the  actions  of  the 

ligation  program  in  PY^1970  (X)MMENDATION  OP  THE  VICE  Department  of   Health.  Education,   and 

ExraACT  P«oM  Pmss  Hzlzasz  or  thb  Tbn-  '               PRBBEDENT  Welfare. 

^^       Va^T^T  ArTHoarrT  .^     ^,^     _^.  I  notice  from  Uie  press  accounts  of  the 

The  1871  approprutian*  budget  again  in-  Mr   ALLEN   Mr.  President,  the  people  composiUon  of  the  Commission  that  the 

ciu?«^  luj  co^ru^uon  start*  on  major  new  of  Alabama  are  heartened  and  encouj-  distinguished  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed- 

pro)«cta.  Because  of  overtiU  Pwlerai  budget  aged  at  the  news  that  the  distinguisnea  u^ation.  and  Welfare  is  to  be  a  member 

UmltaUons.  12,060.000  appropriated  by  Con-  yice  President,  the  able  President  of  the  ^j  ^^^^  Commission.  I  am  delighted,  how  - 

gress  for  fiscal  year  1970  (the  current  year)  genate.  is  to  be  named  to  head  a  Com-  ^^.^^    ^^^^  ^^^  distinguished  Vice  Presi- 

for  modest  stArts  on   three  water  resource  jq^^o^  whose  purpose  it  will  be  to  see  ^^^^  ^^   ^^  Chairman   of  the  Commi.-- 

project^  IS  to  be  ^^^^''^"^''^^^^%^^^^  that  the  ability  of  the  school  districts  to  j  ^        ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  President  will 

^^■^u'n'JSc" "water  con»r»vs^  -n  afford  a  quality  educaUon  to  their  pupils  ^ave-and   I   feel   certain   that  he   w.ll 

^r^No^L^roima   the  two-dam  DUCK  is  not  impaired  by  their  good  faith  efforts  ^^^.^^   constructive   influence   on   the 

River  project  in  middle  Tennessee,  and  thf  to  comply  with  the  Supreme  Courts  ae-  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health. 

Yeuow  creeK  p-jb'.:c  port  project  In  northeast  segregation  requirements  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  feel  that  the 

Mississippi  The   people  of   my  State   have   great  secretary  needs  a  restraining  hand,   a 

\Ar    ITT  T  FVDFR    Mr    President    you  confidence  in  and  respect  for  the  dlstin-  sensible  hand,  a  cauUous  hand,  a  hand 

w^llrecalltha'  on  September  4.  1969,  the  guished  Vice  President    Our  people  feel  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^h^t  our  people  are 

msl^ent  announ?^  a  75-percent  cut-  that  the  Vice  President  has  sy-mpathy  for  ^^.^„  ^^^^y  educaUon  for  their  chU- 

S  m    h.award  of  construction  con-  our  problems,  Uiat  he  ^'^nt^  to  see  every  ^^^^ 

uacts  The  list  of  amounts  for  the  Con^s  boy  and  girl  in  Alabama  and  the  South  ^.^  ^^^  ^^.^^^  ^  ..^^^^  semester"  In  the 

of  Sgineers"  shows  the  amount  of  the  and  the  Nation  receive  a  quality  educa-  ^^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^.^^^^  ^j  Alabama  and 

con7??^fora'.  add-ons  he'.d  in  reserve  as  tion    Therefore,  our  people  are  encour-  j^^  ^^^^.  ^^^  j  f^ar  it  is  gomg  to  be 

weTal  t^e^ounu  placed  in  reserve  as  aged  at  the  prospect  of  the  wortiiwhl le  ^^^  ^,^jy  ^  ^^^^  3,^,,,^,  ^ut  also  a  lost 

a  result  nf  the  deferral  of  contracts  pur-  work  that  can  be  accomplished  by  this  ^.^^^  ^^^^  ^  j^^  p^^^lic  school  system.  The 

suant  to  the  order  of  September  4.  1969  Commission                                                  ,  most    heartening    and    refreshinp    news 

pSr   the  Bureau  of  Reclamation   the  The  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  ^j^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  genator  from  Alabama 

amount  shown  by  projects  is  a  combined  the  United  States,  handed  down  by  eight  ^^^   ^^^^^   j^   ^^^^  ^^sis  m  our  school 

S^i^for  the  congressional  add-ons  and  men  m  their  ivory  tower,  requirmg  Im-  .^^^^  ^  ^^,.3  ^^  ^^e  appomtment  of  the 

dff^i^arof  contracts  under  the  order  of  mediate  desegregation  of  our  schools.  Is  commission.  We  welcome  them  and  we 

R^nt7mb^r  4  1969  completely  out  of  touch  wnth  re^  ty  and  ^^^^^^  ^^  Commission  for  the  oppor- 

FOT  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  it  out  of  touch  with  our  school  problems^  j      ^^  presenting  evidence  before  the 

win  i  notedXt  the  funds  are  to  be  held  Our  people  are  la^-f^'>'d'ng  citizens^  Commission. 

Tn  reserve  for  fiscal  years  1970  ar.d  1971  they  want  to  comply  '^■^^^'^^^^^^°J^l  Mr.  SPARKMAN    Mr.  President,  will 

I^  general,  the  frnids  placed  in  reserve  land  They  ^^^l^d ''';!^\ ^."f  ^^^XT^  the  Senator  yield? 

for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bu-  applied   In   the   North   a.s.s   applied  m  ^    aLLEN.    I   yield    to    the    distin- 

reau  of  ReclamaUon  are  expected  to  be  Alabama  arid  the  South  ^^^^^^^f^^J  ^i^hed  senior  Senator  from  Alabama, 

available  in  fiscal  year  1971  to  supple-  this  Commits  on    after  it  has  made  Ite  ^^^^  colleague. 

ment  the  funds  requested  In  the  budget  study    f "/*  ^^^^^  '^^f^^.'^^ctl  SivSved  The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Ume  of 

bemg  submitted  by  the  President  today  *°';'^^  *^t^^'^^,^^^!^<^  ''^^^^^^  the  Senator  has  expired. 

For  the  Water  Resources  Council,  the  wdl  come  to  the  realization  that  rreeoom  opARKMAN  Mr  President.  I  ask 

Congress  added  $200  000  to  initiate  the  of  choice  of  a  parent  to  send  his  child  Mr   bPAKiiMAiN    ivir.  rre^ 
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unanimous  consent  that  we  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  statements  of  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Alabama,  and  I  agree  with 
him  fully.  This  is  a  movement  that  does 
offer  hope  In  a  situation  that  is  almost 
impossible.  I  hope  that  something  can 
be  worked  out. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  this  questiwi: 
Etoes  the  Senator  feel  that  perhaps  a  part 
of  the  duties  of  this  task  force  would  be 
consideration  of  the  manifest  unfairness 
of  enforcing  In  southern  schools  pro- 
cedures that  are  not  asked  for  In  north- 
em  schools? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  appreciate  the  questicxi 
of  my  able  and  distinguished  colleague. 
Certainly.  I  do  feel  this  should  be  within 
the  scope  of  the  Commission.  £uid  I  feel 
certain  it  will  be  because  I  am  sure  the 
Commission  will  find.  If  it  does  not 
actually  take  judicial  notice  of  the  fact, 
that  there  are  two  rules  of  operation  as 
enforced  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  one  rule  for  the 
North  permitting  segregation,  and  one 
rule  for  the  South  demanding  desegre- 
gation. I  feel  this  Commission  will  want 
to  see  one  rule  established. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  One  rule  that  would 
be  uniform  throughout  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor beUeve  that  if  It  is  legal  for  the 
schools  of  New  York  to  have  freedom  of 
choice,  for  Instance,  imder  a  statute 
passed  by  the  New  York  Legislature,  that 
the  same  rule  should  apply  In  Alabama 
and  every  other  State  throughout  the 
Union? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes;  I  certainly  do. 
'Mr.   SPARKMAN.   And   the  Senator 
does  agree  with  me  this  is  something 
that  this  Commission  might  well  look 
Into? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  do  agree  with  the  point 
mentioned  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  comments,  his  support  of  the 
Commission,  and  the  scope  of  its  work. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 


INTERPRETATION  OP  SENATE 
RULES  AND  ITS  Ei-'i-'KCT  ON 
UNANIMOUS  CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENTS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
comment  very  briefly  on  a  precedent  that 
was  set  In  the  Senate  last  year  which  I 
think  Is  resulting  in  a  distortion  of  the 
Senate  rules,  and  which  I  believe  de- 
serves the  attention  of  both  the  major- 
ity leader  and  the  minority  leader.  I  rise 
at  this  time  to  call  their  attention  to  this 
situation. 

I  have  before  me  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  entered  into  yesterday,  which 
reads: 

Unanimous  Consent  Agreement 
Ordered,  That  during  the  further  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  3164)  to  provide  long- 
term  financing  for  expanded  urban  public 
transportation  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
posee,  debate  on  any  amendment  and  amend- 
ments thereto  shall  be  Umlted  to  1  hour,  to 
be   equally  divided   and   controlled   by  tbo 


mover  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wll- 
Uams) :  Provided,  That  In  the  event  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  Is  in  favor  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion,  the  time  in  opposi- 
tion thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  or  some  Sena- 
tor designated  by  him. 

The  part  of  it  that  I  object  to — and  I 
understand  the  precedent  has  been  set, 
but  I  am  sure  it  can  be  avoided  by  a 
rewording  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreements— is  the  part  that  reads,  "de- 
bate on  any  amendment  and  amend- 
ments thereto  shall  be  limited  to  1 
hour." 

The  way  the  Senate  Is  now  operating 
under  the  precedent,  what  that  wording 
means  is  that  if  there  is  an  amendment 
imder  an  hour's  rule  and  a  Senator 
wishes  to  offer  an  amendment  to  that 
amendment,  or  a  motion  to  strike,  or  a 
substitute  amendment,  he  has  no  time 
within  which  to  debate  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment  or  the  substitute  to 
the  amendment,  since  all  the  time  is  con- 
trolled by  the  original  mover  of  the 
amendment. 

I  am  very  happy  to  see  that  the  dis- 
tinguished majori^  leader  has  come  on 
the  floor,  because  yesterday,  when  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  foimd  he  had  no 
time  to  really  discuss  the  substitute 
amendment  which  he  was  offering  to  the 
Proxmire  amendment,  except  the  time 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  yielded  to  him,  it  illustrated  that 
we  are  in  effect  foreclosing  and  preclud- 
ing amendments  to  amendments  or 
amendments  by  way  of  substitute. 

In  the  future,  when  imanimous  consent 
agreements  are  proposed,  I  hope  provi- 
sion will  be  made  for  time  upon  amend- 
ments to  amendments  or  upon  substitute 
amendments. 

It  so  happened  that  yesterday  I  had 
been  on  the  floor  for  an  hour.  I  went 
into  the  cloakroom  to  try  to  study  a 
particular  aspect  of  the  question  for  Just 
a  few  moments.  When  I  came  back  on 
the  floor,  I  suddenly  foimd  that  the 
imanimous-consent  request  had  been 
proposed  and  also  found  that  the  amend- 
ment by  way  of  a  substitute  that  I  had 
Intended  to  propose  was  wholly  at  the 
disposition  of  getting  time  from  the  bill 
from  either  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
or  the  Senator  from  Texas.  I  received 
10  minutes.  I  did  not  think  that  time 
was  adequate  for  the  necessary  discus- 
sion of  the  particular  matter. 

I  would  hope  that  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  would  give  this 
question  some  consideration,  because  I 
do  not  believe  that.  In  proposing  unani- 
mous-consent agreements,  we  should 
preclude  time  to  Senators  who  want  to 
offer  amendments  to  amendments  or 
amendments  by  way  of  substitutes  to 
amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Sena  tor  jrield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
made  a  most  reasonable  request.  If  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  legislation  now  before  us  such 
a  situation  arises  again,  I  shall  be  more 
than  happy  to  do  what  I  can  to  see  that 


there  is  no  repetition  of  what  occurred 
yesterday. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  but 
I  want  to  say  that  I  was  in  no  sense  pre- 
cluded. If  I  had  asked  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  for  15  or  20  minutes, 
I  am  sure  he  would  have  given  them  to 
me.  My  point  reaUy  goes  to  the  fact 
that  the  way  such  an  agreement  Is  pro- 
posed, under  the  precedent  set  by  the 
Senate  last  year,  which  the  Senator  well 
remembers,  the  mover  of  the  original 
amendment  controls  the  time  and  a 
Senator  who  wishes  to  amend  that 
amendment  or  offer  a  substitute  amend- 
ment Is  precluded  from  having  any  time 
except  at  the  will  and  disposition  of 
other  Senators. 

The  Parliamentarian  has  afSrmed  my 
interpretation  as  correct.  In  fact,  he  is 
the  one  who  told  me  about  It. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. There  Is  no  question  about  the  sit- 
uation as  he  has  described  It.  It  was  a 
little  unusual  to  get  this  typte  of  consent 
agreement.  I  am  hopeful  that,  except  in 
extraordinarj*  circumstances  and  with 
the  full  consent  of  the  Senate,  it  will  not 
occur  again. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  s^eld? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  I  probably  should 
bear  the  lion's  share  of  responsibility  for 
It,  because  I  think  I  am  the  one  who  pro- 
pounded the  wording  of  the  consent 
agreement.  I  should  have  been  more  alert 
to  protect  the  interests  of  my  friend 
from  Colorado,  whom  I  would  never  pre- 
clude; but  my  understanding  of  "on  any 
amendment  or  any  amendment  thereto" 
was  that  it  meant  If  a  Senator  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  he  would 
have  30  minutes.  That  was  the  intent  of 
it,  at  least.  I  believe  that  is  the  way  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  imderstood  It. 
Is  that  correct? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  may  have  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  appears  in  the  Rec- 
ord, but  I  know  that  in  discussion  with 
the  Senator  from  Texas  in  the  well  that 
was  our  intention.  It  appeared  so  clear 
that  we  thought  it  did  not  have  to  be  so 
stated. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  has  not 
been  remiss  in  any  respect.  These  words 
have  been  used  in  such  requests  for  a 
long  time  in  such  proposals.  We  had  the 
unfortunate  precedent  set  last  year.  I 
think  in  the  future,  when  such  agree- 
ments are  proposed,  by  a  slight  chang- 
ing in  the  wording  the  situation  can  be 
taken  care  of.  However,  under  the  pres- 
ent woPding,  and  the  precedent  of  the 
Senate  as  it  Is  now  established,  the  rule 
which  prevailed  yesterday  will  continue 
to  prevail  unless  it  is  overturned  by  the 
Senate. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  distingtiished  Senator  from 
Texas,  and  the  distinguished  Senatoi 
from  New  Jersey. 
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TIVE     DEPARTMENTS, 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 

Senate  the  following  letters   which  \Aere 

referred  as  indicated: 

Pkopcscd  I.Ecisi  \t:on  To  A'  THLi«t7E  the  Dis- 
posal OF  MaCSC-SU-M  f"ROM  THK  NATIONAL 
S^TOCKPIIl 

A  >:tpr  from  the  A?islsr«n?  Administrator 
G«nerai  .S«Tvioes  Admrnls-raMon  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  leglsUtloi;  to  author- 
ise the  disposal  of  inaKneslum  fr^im  the  nu- 
t.onal  stix-icpUe  '  with  tu-compnuyinj?  papers  i . 
to  ih«  Conim^ttee  on  Armed  -^erMce- 

Proposed  Lxci^lation  To  A'thorize  the  Dis- 
posal or  Zinc  From  the  National  Stock - 

PIIE    AND    THE    SvPPLf MENTAL    STOCKPILE 

A  iP'ter  irom  the  .\-<slstant  Administrator. 
General  Services  AdmlnlstraUou.  transmlr- 
tinR  a  draft  of  pn^posed  legislation  to  author- 
ize the  dispersal  of  zinc  from  the  national 
stockpile  .ind  thp  supplemental  sioclcplle 
I  with  accompanying  papers';  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Amied  Services 

pRi>POSED  LEClSLATtON  TO  AfTHClRIZE  THE 
DISPOSAL        OF        MOIYBOENfM        PR^M        THE 

National    STocKPiir 

A  '.e'ter  from  the  Assiit.mt  Administrator 
Gt-neral  Serv  ce>  Adm;nl'^t^atlon  rransmlttlne: 
a  driift  of  proposed  le^sl.itlon  to  authorize 
the  disposal  of  molybdenum  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  I  wl'h  :icrompnnvln(f  papers) 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

Proposed  Legislation  To  AT-TH-'sr?r  thi 
Disposal  of  Natural  Ceylon  Amorphous 
I  f-MP  Graphite  Pr  m  the  N«ti  nai  Stock- 
pile   AND    TKX    SfPPl^ mental    STOCKPIL* 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  dr.if  t  of  proposed  legislation  to  author- 
ize the  disposal  if  natural  Ceylon  amorphous 
lump  gr.iphlte  from  the  national  stockpile 
and  the  supplemental  stockpile  (with  ac- 
companying papers):  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  SerMces 

PRoposro  Legislation  To  AtrrHoRizE  the 
Disposal  of  Inoi-strial  Diamond  Stones 
Pr-^m    the    National    SrocKPn e    anb    the 

S'PPLFMENTAl    <r"CXPriE 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Administrator. 
Crencrdl  Services  Admlnlstratlrn  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  prop<;«ed  legislation  to  author- 
ize the  disposrtl  uf  industrial  diamond  stones 
from  the  nationa.  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental s'o,  kpiie  (With  a?comp;ir.vmg  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

pR.iPOSED      LEGISl-AriON      To       AfTHORI/E      THE 

Disposal  of  MracvRT  From  the  Nations. 
Stockpile  and  the  Slpi  lemxntal  Stock - 

PIM 

\  ie'ter  from  the  Assistant  Administrator, 
Gep.enl  Services  Administration  transmit- 
t.ng  a  dr.ifr  f  pr  pos^  legislation  to  au'hor- 
ize  '"^e  dispovU  nt  mercury  from  the  national 
stocKpile  and  t^ie  supplemental  st>jckplle 
I  with  accompanying  pap>ers  i  to  the  Com- 
miliee  ou  Armed  3er%nces 

Proposed     Legislation     To     A'-TH--'Rt7E    the 

Dlsr»-iSA!     OF    BISMLTH    FROM    THE    NATIONAL 

STiX-kp::  E  ano  the  St-pplementai    Stock- 
pile 

A  letter  from  tne  Assistant  Admlnistrat^^r 
Oenertl  Services  Administration  transmit- 
ting a  uraft  of  proposed  legislation  to  author- 
ize the  disp)o6il  of  bismuth  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile 
(*ith  accompanying  papers),  to  the  Com- 
ml'tee  or.  .\rmed  Services 

PRopciiio  Legislation  To  .AttH'jri^'e  the  Dis- 
posal OF  Acid  Grade  Flii  rspar  From  the 
National     Stockpile     and     the     svpple- 

ME!*T.AL    STOCKPtLE 

.A  letter  frjm  the  Assistant  Administrator. 
Ger.eral  Services  Administration,  trantmil- 
tuig   a  draft   of   proposed   legislation    to   au- 


thorize the  disposal  of  acid  grade  fluorspar 
from  the  n.itlonul  st.K:kpile  and  the  sup- 
plementMl  stockpile  (  with  accompanying 
p.ipersi.  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

Proposed  Ixgisi  ation  To  Al-thorizh  the  Dis- 
posal OF  Lead  Prom  tkb  Nationm.  Stock- 
pilj:  and  r.iE  Si  i'ple.mental  Sto.  kpiu 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Administrator, 
General    Services    Administration     transmit- 
ting  a   draft  of  proposed   legislation   to   au- 
thorize the  disposal  uf  lead  fr..m  the  national 
stockpile    and     the    supplemental    stockpile 
I  with   accompanving   papers),    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Draj-t   ijv  Proposed  Legislation   Ft)R 

MlLrrARV     PR(KUR£MENT 

A  letter  fr..ni  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
•.ransmltting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
;o  authorize  appropriations  during  the  tlscal 
year  1971  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  ^e- 
hlcles.  and  other  weapons,  and  research,  de- 
velopment, test  and  evalua"on  for  the 
.Armed  Forces  and  to  pre<crli>e  the  author- 
ized personnel  strength  of  the  selected  re- 
serve of  each  FU-serve  component  of  the 
.Armed  Forces  and  for  other  purposes  iwith 
an  acci  mpaiiVlug  paper),  to  the  Committee 
cu  Armed  Ser. ices 
Report   or   Progress   of  the   .Army    RESCavx 

Officers   Training  Corps  Flight  Insthcc- 

tu>n   Program 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transnutting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
progress  of  the  Army  Reserve  Officers'  Train- 
ing Corps  flight  instruction  program  for  the 
calendar  year  1969  (with  an  accompanving 
report  i :  to  the  Committee  on  .Armed  Services 

Report   of    the    Small   Bdsiness 

.Ad.ministration 

.A  letter  from  the  .Administrator,  Small 
Business  Administration,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law  It  has  determined  170  million  will  be 
made  available  for  the  Small  Busliie,«s  In- 
vestment Company  ITogram  for  tl.scal  year 
11*70,  to  the  Committee  ■■n  Banking  and 
Currency 

PaoPostD  .\ppRfiPRi  mions  kor  the  Coast 

Ol'ARD 

.A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  ,t  draft  •  f  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  appropriations  for 
procurement  i'!  vessels  and  aircraft  and  ron- 
itrucUon  of  shore  and  otTshcre  esuiblish- 
ments  for  the  Coast  Ou  >rd  ,witli  .ui  acccjin- 
panytng  paper),  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce 

PRopttSED   Legislation  To  Amend  the   React 
Conrs  Act 

.\  Ie'ter  from  the  Acting  Director  i^f  the 
Pe.\ce  Corps  trartsmittlng  a  draft  of  prop-ted 
legislation  to  amend  further  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  75  S:\t  6121,  as  amended  i  with  ac- 
companying papers),  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  RelaMons 

Report  of  the  National  Water 
Commission 
A  letter  fr'^m  the  Chairman  the  National 
Water  Commission  transmtitlnB  pursuant 
to  law  the  first  Interim  report,  describing 
Its  ictlvltles  from  Its  organization  late  In 
1968  •hriu.'h  December  31.  1369  (w'th  an 
accompMinvinK  report)  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  In.sular  .AfTalrs. 

Proposed  Legislation  Authorizing  Appro- 
priations FOR  THE  Atomic  Ei^rgt  Com- 
mission 

A  letter  from  the  C.lairman  .Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  upproprlM- 
rions  tc  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In 
accordance  with  section  2fll  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Ac-  of  1964  a«  amended  !<nd  for 
other  purp<«e«  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per), tj  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 


Repi'RT  Of  THE  Department  or  Defense  on 
Grapes  OS  16,  OS  17.  and  OS- 18 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  AshLsMnt  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Manp<'Wer  and  Reserve 
AtT.iirs  Tansmlttlng.  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  with  respect  to  poeJrions  in  grades 
OS  16  OS-17.  and  OS  18  for  the  calendar 
year  1969  (with  an  aco<.>mpanylng  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Offlw  and  Civil 
Ser'.  ice 

Report  of  Civil  Servicte  Commission  on 
Grades  GS  16.  GS^  17.  and  GS-18 
A  lett«>r  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law  a  report  of 
the  Commission  with  respect  to  positions  In 
grades  OS-16.  GS-17,  and  GS  18  for  the 
calendar  year  1969  (with  an  accompanying 
report) .  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  OfBce  and 
Civil  Service 

Report  on  Stt-ot  or  Areas  in  Victnitt  or 
Washington  Channel.  District  or  Co- 
lombia, SriTABLE  roR  Public  Visitob  Pa«k- 

INC 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on 
progre.ss  made  on  study  being  conducted  to 
study  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Waalilng- 
ton  Channel  in  the  District  of  Columbia  suit- 
able for  public  visitor  parking  facilities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  followiiiK  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  with  amend- 
ments 

S  3253  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Federal 
Office  Building  and  U  S  Courthouse  in  Chi- 
cago. Ill  .  shall  be  named  the  'Everett  Me- 
Klnley  Dirksen  Building  East"  and  that  the 
Federal  office  building  to  be  onstructed  In 
Chicago.  Ill  shall  be  named  the  'Everett 
McKinlev  Dlrk.sen  Building  West"  in  memory 
i)f  the  late  E'.erett  McKlnley  Dirksen.  a  Mem- 
t*er  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  from 
the  State  of  Illinois  from  1933  to  1968  (Kept. 
No  91  652). 

( At  this  point  Mr.  Allen  took  the  chair 
as  Presiding  Officer  • 


REPORT  ENTITLED  OPERATION  OF 
ARTICLE  VII.  NATO  STATUS  OF 
FORCES  TREATY"— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE    S    REPT.  NO    91-651" 

Mr.  ERVTN  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  NATO  Status  of  Forces 
Treaty  ha.s  submitted  to  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Aimed  Services  its  annual  re- 
port covering  the  operation  of  article 
VII  of  the  treaty,  toeether  with  the  other 
criminal  jurisdictional  arrangements  re- 
latin«  to  our  Armed  Forces  abroad.  This 
rejxirt,  which  covers  the  1  year  between 
the  period  December  1,  1967.  throush  No- 
vember 30,  1968.  has  been  approved  by 
the  full  committee  and  I  submit  this  re- 
port and  ask  unanimous  c^mscnt  that  it 
be  printed,  with  Illustrations 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  re- 
port will  be  received:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bill.":  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  JAVITS 
S  3363    A    bill    to   authorize   the   Commis- 
sioner of  Education  t->  assist  Institutions  of 
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higher  education.  Including  Junior  colleges 
and  certain  technical  schools,  and  State 
higher  education  agencies  In  developing  Im- 
provements In  higher  education;  to  the  Oom- 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bin  appear  later  in  the  RxcoKO 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BROOKE; 

S  3370  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  that  accurate 
medical  records  be  kept  with  respect  to  each 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services; 

S  3371.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aslaug  K. 
KrlstofTersen;  and 

S  3372    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Maria 
Ouerra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HART 

S  3373  A  bill  to  authorize  the  release  of 
12.366  short  dry  tons  of  non-stockplle-g[rade 
fluorspar  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
the  supplemental  stockpile:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services 

By   Mr    ANDERSON    (for  himself  and 
Mrs   S.MiTH  of  Maine)    iby  request)  : 

S  3374  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  research  and 
program  management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences. 

(The  remarks  of   Mr.  Anderson  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr   TYDINGS: 

S  3375.  A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Alice   E. 
Ford,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclsiry. 
By  Mr  SPONG: 

S.  3376.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  convey  to  the  city  of  Ports- 
mouth. State  of  Virginia,  certain  lands  sit- 
uated within  the  Crawford  urban  renewal 
project  (Va-53)  In  the  city  of  Portsmouth 
in  exchange  for  certain  lands  situated  with- 
in the  proposed  Southslde  neighborhood  de- 
velopment project;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (by  request)  : 

S  3377,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916,  and  the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act, 
1933,  to  convert  criminal  penalties  to  civil 
penalties  In  certain  Instances,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee   on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Maonuson  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CASE: 

S.  3378  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  concerning  use  of  payments  under  such 
title:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Case  when  he  intro- 
duced  the   bill   app>ear  later   In   the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MURPHY: 

S  3379.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  a  vessel  to  the  Los  Angeles  Unified  School 
District  for  nontransportation  use  In  the 
training  of  qualified  applicants  as  ship  re- 
pair and  shipbuilding  personnel;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mcrpht  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YOtJNG  of  North  Dakota: 

S  3380.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lyndon  B. 
Simmons;  and 

S.  3381.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ian  J.  Amor; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    TYDINOS: 

S  3382.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  a  conveyance  of  cer- 
tain real  property  In  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Center,  Beltsville.  Md.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(The    remarks    of    Mr.   Ttdincs    when   he 


Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Recobo 
under  the  appropriate  beading.) 

By  Mr.  FANNIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

GOLOWATER)  : 

S.  3383.  A  bill  to  authort2«  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  situ- 
ated in  Arizona  to  Mrs.  Hallie  GrifiSn;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insuleir  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McGOVERN : 

S.  3384.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Almeda  P. 
Silva;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


S.  3369— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  PROJECT 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  the  High- 
er Education  Project  Development  Act 
of  1970.  The  purpose  of  this  measure  is  to 
provide  colleges  and  universities  with  an 
opportunity  for  innovation  and  to  im- 
prove their  management  and  academic 
procedures.  This  bill  would  stimulate  and 
assist  higher  educational  institutions  in 
the  development  of  new  and  improved 
methods  of  instruction  and  institutional 
management  and  development  of  model 
programs  and  projects.  An  advisory 
council  is  also  established  composed  of 
school  administrators,  faculty,  students, 
trustees  and  alumni  as  well  as  represent- 
atives of  the  general  public. 

The  bUl  authorizes  $30  million  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  for  grants  to  colleges  and 
universities,  as  well  as  groups  of  schools, 
and  to  State  higher  education  agencies 
on  a  matching  ratio  of  75  percent  Fed- 
eral funds  to  25  pencent  furnished  by  the 
recipient,  except  in  cases  of  hardship 
where,  if  the  Commissioner  so  deter- 
mines, the  Federal  share  may  be  as  much 
as  100  percent.  One-fourth  of  the  ap- 
propriated funds  are  to  be  used  for 
junior  and  community  colleges. 

With  college  costs  and  enrollments 
moimting  each  year — tuition  htis  doubled 
in  the  past  decade — and  existing  re- 
sources bending  under  the  strain,  it  be- 
comes increasingly  necessary  to  utilize 
new  means  for  educating  a  greater  num- 
ber of  students  at  reasonable  cost  while 
at  the  same  time  strengthening  the  qual- 
ity of  education.  No  Federal  program  is 
now  available  to  help  colleges  and  uni- 
versities assess  new  methods,  restructure 
institutionally  and  improve  their  man- 
agement and  academic  procedures.  This 
bill  would  meet  that  need. 

Our  colleges  and  universities  have  been 
hard  put  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of 
this  era  in  which  a  little  more  than  half 
of  all  high  school  graduates  seek  a  high- 
er education — as  opposed  to  some  15 
percent  a  generation  ago — in  which 
their  costs  are  climbing  faster  than  the 
cost  of  living,  and  in  which  the  rapid 
rush  of  new  "ages" — the  electronic  age, 
the  computer  age,  the  space  age,  the  ur- 
ban age— demand  continuing  revision  of 
curriculums  and  complex  and  expensive 
equipment. 

Colleges  and  universities  have  felt  the 
brunt  of  criticism — some  of  It  self- 
criticism — for  imeconomic  and  inefiBcient 
institutional  and  financial  management 
and  for  failure  to  keep  their  academic 
activities  abreast  of  the  times.  If  col- 
lege costs  continue  to  rise,  we  may  soon 
find  that  only  the  very  rich,  who  can 
afford  to  pay,  or  the  very  poor,  who  re- 


ceive direct  assistance,  can  get  a  higher 
education,  thus  presenting  a  higher-ed- 
ucation crisis  similar  to  the  housing 
crisis  in  which  it  is  the  middle-income 
family  that  is  being  squeezed  out.  The 
bill  seeks  to  find  the  means  to  reverse 
this  trend. 

The  congressional  commitment  to 
foster  innovation  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  has  been  evidenced  by 
the  enactment  of  title  HI  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  We  should  now  undertake  a  similar 
effort  for  higher  education.  The  bill  en- 
deavors to  do  just  that. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3369)  to  authorize  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  assist  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  including 
junior  colleges  and  certain  technical 
schools,  and  State  higher  education 
agencies  in  developing  improvements  in 
higher  education,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Javits,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.    3369 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tiiat  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Higher  Education  Proj- 
ect Development  Act  of  1970". 

Sec.  2.  The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
Is  amended  by  redesignating  title  XII  as  title 
xm,  by  redesignating  sections  1201  through 
1210  and  all  references  thereto  as  sections 
1301  through  1310,  respectively,  and  by  In- 
serting after  title  XI  a  new  title  as  follows: 

"TITLE    XII— PROJECT    DEVEIX)PMENT 

"STATEMXirr    OF     PI7HFOSB 

"Sec.  1201.  In  recognition  of  the  rapidly  In- 
creasing costs  and  enrollments  in  higher  "edu- 
cation it  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  State  higher  education  agencies 
for  the  piirpoae  of  developing  new  and  Im- 
proved methods  of — 

"(1)  educating  greater  ntimbers  of  stu- 
dents at  reasonable  cost  and  improving  the 
quality  of  such  education,  and 

"(2)  Instruction  and  Institutional  man- 
agement. 

"GRANTS  AND  CONTKACTS  AtrrHORIZXO 

"Sec.  1202.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  make  a  grant  to  or  enter  into  a 
contract  with  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation or  a  State  agency  responsible  for  the 
supervision  of  public  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  a  State  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing not  to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  a  program  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
title,  except  that  the  Commissioner  may  pay 
in  excess  of  such  per  centum  in  the  case  of 
any  such  institution  or  agency  not  otherwise 
financially  capable  of  carrying  out  such  a 
program. 

"(b)  At  least  25  per  centum  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  this  title  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  used  pursuant  to  this 
title  for  grants  or  contracts  with  Institutions 
of  higher  education  which  do  not  award  a 
bachelor's  or  more  advanced  degree. 

"ADVISORY    COtTNCIL 

"Sec.  1203.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
establish  an  Advisory  CouncU  on  Higher 
Education  Project  Development  (herein- 
after in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Coun- 
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c  1  I^.e  Council  shall  be  conipowd  of 
fi-e^n  nieir.bers  appiMnted  by  the  CoininU^- 
sloner  without  regard  'x>  the  civil  service  or 
clis&iftcatlon  laws  to  represent  administra- 
tors facuitv.  studen-i.  trustees,  and  alumni 
ot  insti'utions  of  higher  education  and  the 
srencral  piiblu 

"  ibi  The  Conini.^loner  .-hdi:  consult  witn 
the   Council  in  carri.ln?  ..ut  the   provisions 


of 


rhls  -i-.e  and  -he  Council  sh.ill  make  rec- 


,)rnmendatlons  to  the  Commissioner  with  re 
sp*<. '  to  c  .rT\  aw  -^ut  ^iich  p-ovUlons 

•  ,c.  Members  of  the  Council  who  are 
not  in  the  r«r.iUr  luil-tlme  employ  of  the 
Unred  States  shall,  while  attending  meet- 
ings .r  c -:nrerences  of  the  Council  or  other- 
w-'^e  engaged  in  the  business  of  the  Coun- 
cil be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at 
a  -a'e  ^sed  bv  the  Secretary,  but  not  ex- 
ceedmi?  the  rate  soeclHed  at  the  time  of 
such  service  for  grade  OS-18  in  section 
533^  of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  Includ- 
ing traveltlme  and  while  so  serving  on  the 
bu-  ne^?  of  the  Council  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  thev 
mav  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
pe'  ri'em  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  avr.hor- 
!zed  ^v  section  5703  of  title  5,  United  SU'es 
C.-xle  for  persons  employed  intermlttent.y 
in  the  Government  service 

••(di  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
furnish  to  the  Council  such  technical  as- 
slotance  and  to  make  available  to  it  such 
secretarial,  clerical,  and  other  asaistance  and 
su-n  pertinent  dat*  =ivallable  to  him.  as  the 
Ccur^cll  may  require  to  carry  out  Its  func- 
tions. 

■DISalMlNATION    OF   IJCTOSMATION    AND  aXPORTS 

•■SBC  1204  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
disseminata  to  inatltutlonj  of  Wgher  edu- 
cation and  other  appropriate  Instltuaons 
and  agencies  Information  with  "fP*<^,t  ^'^ 
programs  carried  out  pursuant  to  this  title 

"lb)  The  Commissioner  shaU  make  a  re- 
port not  later  than  March  31.  1973  and 
annually  thereafter,  to  the  President  and 
»he  Congress  with  respect  to  programs  ear- 
ned out  pursuant  to  tMs  tlUe.  Such  report 
s^all  include  a  report  from  the  Council 
with  respect  to  lis  activities  and  contain- 
ing any  recommendaOona  It  may  have  for 
carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  tiUe 

••ATTTHOanWTlON 

3SC  1208  There  are  authorized  to  Ue 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  WO.OOO  000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  o. 
the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  carrying 
out  the  provl.'ilor.s  of  this  title  " 


S  -?r 4— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
Tn  AUTHORIZE  APPROPRIATIONS 
TO  THE  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS 
AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 


Mr  ANDE3iSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  mvself.  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maine,  by  request.  I  introduce  for 
appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  for  re- 
search and  development.  con-strucUon  of 
facilitle.s.    and    research    and    program 
management,  and  for  other  purposes    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  t>e 
printed  in  the  Record  together  with  a 
letter  from  the  Administrator.  Nationa. 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration^ 
requesting  the  proposed  legislation  and 
a  sectional  analysis  of  tiie  bUl 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  bill 
jrtU  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred- and.  without  objection,  the  bill. 
letter. 'and  analysis  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


The  bill  'S  3374'  to  autliorue  appru- 
prialion.s  to  the  National  Aeronauuo  and 
Space  .Xdmini.-tration  lur  ^t.'^earch  and 
development.  coustrucUon  of  facilities, 
and  re.-eanh  and  program  maiiaBeraeni. 
and  lor  other  purposes,  ir.lroduced  by  Mr. 
alnoerson  'lor  himself  and  Mrs.  Smith 
,>f  Maine  bv  request.  \va.s  rt-ceived.  read 
twice  bv  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recorii.  as  follows 

S  3374 
B^  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e 
of  Rcp^esenrattiei  of  the  Vnit^d  5far'-s  o/ 
A'nenca  m  Congress  assembled.  That  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion ..  , 
I  a)    For    -Research  and  development,     for 

the  following  programs. 
Ill    .\pollo.  8956.500  000, 

(2)  Space  fiJpht  operations.  J515  200.000; 

(3)  Advanced  missions.  $2,500  000 

(4)  Physicoand  astronomy.  «l  16.000 .OOO, 
,5)    Lunar      and      pl.iietarv      exploration. 

$144.900  000. 

,6i    Bioscience   j: 2  POO  000 

i7)    Space  nppl'.ca- tons  J 167 .000.000: 

(81    Launch    vehicle    procurement.    8134.- 

*^  1 9 )    Space  vehicle  sv^tenw.  MO.OOo  000. 
(10)    Electronics  systems.  •W.40O  000. 
,  11 )    Human  factor  systems.  H7.9iXi.000. 
(13)    Basic  resestfch.  $17,600,000; 

(13)  Space  power  and  electric  propulsion 
ivstems.  $30,900,000. 

(14)  Nuclear  rocket*.  $38  000.000 

(15)  Chemical  propulsion.  $20.300  000. 
16)  Aeronautical  vehicles.  $87,100,000 

I  17  1  Traclting  and  data  acquisition,  $298  - 

i"HX)  000 

I  18)  Technology  utilization,  $4,000,000. 
(b.    Fr      Construction    of    facilities,"    In- 
cluding land  icquisl-lons.  as  Jo'-io*;^ 

,  1 )    Xmes  Research   Crnter.   MoJTett  F.eld 
C.ill.'ornl  I   $1,525,000 

ij     Gxldnrd  Space  Flight  Center.  Oreen- 
bel*    M.irvla:.d   $2,050,000 

i3i    Jet   propulsion   Laboratory.   Pasadenn. 
California,  $1  960  000. 

,4,   John  F   Kennedy  Space  Center.  NAbA. 
Kennedy  Space  Center    Florid, i.  $.575,000. 

i5,    M.-ir.ned   Spacecraft   Center,    Houston, 
Texas,  $900  000, 

,6.    Marshall  Space  Flight  Center    Hunts- 
vlUe    .\Ul)am.i.  $525,000 

,7      Nuclear  Rocket  Development  Stiitlon. 
Nevada    SS.oOOOOO 

(Si  Various  Ijcatlons.  $18,575,000; 
I  9  ,  Pac.Utv  planning  .ind  design  not  other- 
wise pr  Aided  for   $5  000  000 

ici    For     Research   ajid   program   manage- 
ment     $-592  300  000 

(d)  Appropriations  for  'Reseaxch  and  de- 
velopment- may  be  uaed  (1)   for  any  Items 
of  a  «pit*l  natux*  (other  than  acqulsiUon 
of   land)    which   may   be   rwjulred   for   the 
performance   of   research    and   development 
contracu.  and   (2)    for  grants  to  nonprofit 
insUtutlons  of  higher  education,  or  to  non- 
profit organizations  whose  primary  purpose 
18    the   conduct    of   scientific   research,    for 
purchase  or  conatpuctlon  of  additional  re- 
search faclimes:  and  title  to  such  facilities 
shall  be  vested  In  the  United  States  unlew 
the  Administrator  determines  that  the  na- 
tional   program    of    ae  jnautlcal    and    space 
actlvlUes    will    best    be    served    by    vesting 
Otle    in    any    such    grantee    InstltuUon    or 
onjanlzaUon   Each  such  grant  shall  be  made 
under   such   conditions   as   the   Administra- 
tor shall  determine  to  be  required  to  insure 
that  the  United  States  wlU  receive  therefrom 
benefit  adequate  to  Justify  the  making  of 
that  grant.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for     Research   and   development"   pursuant 
to  thU  Act  may  be  used  for  construction 


of  any  major  facility,  the  csUmated  cost 
of  which,  including  collateral  equipment, 
exceeds  $350,000  unless  the  Administrator 
or  his  designee  has  notified  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nauUcal  and  Space  Sciences  of  the  Senate 
of  the  nature,  location,  and  estimated  cost 
of  such  faculty. 

(e)  When  so  specified  in  an  appropriation 
Act  (1)  any  amount  appropriated  for  "Re- 
search and  development"  or  for  "Construc- 
tion of  faclUOes"  mar  remain  available  with- 
out fiscal  year  UmltaUon.  and  (3)  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  facilities,  and  sup- 
port services  contract*  may  be  entered  Into 
under  the  "Research  and  program  manage- 
ment" appropriation  for  periods  not  in  ex- 
cess of  twelve  months  beginning  at  any  time 
during  the  fiscal  year. 

(f\  .Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section lici  mav  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
•35.000.  for  scientific  consultations  or  ex- 
iraordlnarj-  expenses  upon  the  approval  or 
authority  of  the  Administrator  and  his  de- 
termination shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Govern- 

nient  ^  .   .  ^ 

ig)  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursti.int  to  subsection  lid  for  maintenance, 
repairs  literatlon.--  .lud  minor  construction 
shall  be  u,ed  for  the  construction  of  any 
new  facility  the  estimated  cost  of  which, 
including     collateral      equipment,     exceeds 

$100  000 

.h>    No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection   ( a  i   of  this  section  may 
be  used  for  grants  to  any  nonprofit  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  unless  the  Admlnls- 
trat/or  or  his  deelgnee  determines  at  the  time 
of  the  grant  that  recruiting  personnel  of  any 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Cmted  States  are 
not  being  barred  from  the  premises  or  prop- 
erty of  such  institution  except  that  this  sub- 
sec'ion  shall  not  apply  If  the  AdmliUstrator 
or  his  designee  determines  that  the  grant  Is 
a  contmuatlon  or  renewal  of  a  previous  grant 
to  such  institution  which  Is  likely  to  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  aeronautical 
and  space  BCtlvltles  of  the  United  States  The 
Secretarv    of    Defense    shall    furnish    to    the 
Administrator   or   his  deslstnee   within   sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  ena»-tment  of  this  Act 
.      and  each  January  30  and  June  30  thereafter 
the  names  of  any  nonprofit  institutions  of 
higher  learning  which  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense determines  on  the  date  of  each  such 
report  are  barring  such  recruiting  personnel 
from  preml-ses  or  property  of  any  such  Insti- 
tution ^  ,    . 
Sec.    2     Authorization    Is    hereby    granted 
whereby  anv  of  the  amounts  prescribed  in 
paragraphs  lli.   i2).   (3).  .4i.  (5).  (6).  (7). 
and  (8  I  of  subsection  libi   may.  In  the  dls- 
creUon  of  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics    and    Space    Administration,    be 
yarled  up*ard  5  per  centum  to  meet  unusual 
cost  variations,  but  the  total  cost  of  all  work 
authorized  under  such  paragraphs  shall  not 
exceed  the  toUl  of  the  amounts  specified  in 
sui'h  pivragraphs. 

Sec    3    Not   to   exceed   one-haU  of    1    per 
centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to    subsection    lia)     hereof    may    be    trans- 
ferred   to    the     -ConstrucUon    of    facilities- 
appropriation,  and.  when  so  transferred,  to- 
gether with  110.000  rOO  .-)f  the  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant   to  subsection   lib)    hereof 
(Other  than  funds  appropriated  pursiiant  to 
paragraph    (9)    of  such  subsection)    shall  be 
available   for  expenditure   to   construct,   ex- 
pand   or   modify  laboratories  and  other  In- 
stallations at  any  location   (Including  loca- 
tions  specified    in   subsection    KblK   If    (D 
the    Administrator    determines    such    action 
to     be     necpsj^ary     because     of    changes     In 
the      national      program      of      aeronautical 
and     space     activities     or     new     scientific 
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or  engineering  developments,  and  (2)  he 
determines  the  deferral  of  such  action  until 
the  enactment  of  the  next  authorization 
Act  would  be  Inconsistent  with  the  Interest 
of  the  Nation  In  aeronautical  and  space 
activities.  The  funds  so  made  available  may 
be  expended  to  acquire,  construct,  convert, 
rehabilitate,  or  Install  permanent  or  tem- 
porary public  works.  Including  land  acquisi- 
tion, site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utili- 
ties, and  equipment.  No  portion  of  such 
sums  may  be  obligated  for  expenditure  or 
e.xpended  to  construct,  expand,  or  modify 
laboratories  and  other  Installations  vmless 
(A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed  after 
the  Administrator  or  his  designee  has  trans- 
mitted to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  of  the  Senate  a  written 
report  containing  a  full  and  complete  state- 
ment concerning  ( 1 )  the  nature  of  such  con- 
struction, expansion,  or  modification,  (2) 
the  cost  thereof  including  the  cost  of  any 
real  estate  action  pertaining  thereto,  and  (3) 
the  reason  why  such  construction,  expan- 
sion, or  modification  Is  necessary  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  or  (B)  each  such  committee 
before  the  expiration  of  such  period  has 
transmitted  to  the  Administrator  written 
notice  to  the  effect  that  such  conmalttee  has 
no  objection  to  the  proposed  action. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act — 

il)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  deleted 
by  the  Congress  from  requests  as  originally 
made  to  either  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  or  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences, 

(2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  in 
excess  of  the  amount  actually  authorized 
for  that  particular  program  by  sections  1(a) 
and  1(c) .  and 

(3)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to  or  requested  of 
either  such  committee,  unless  (A)  a  period 
of  thirty  days  has  passed  after  the  receipt  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  each 
such  committee  of  notice  given  by  the  Ad- 
mlnlartrator  or  his  designee  containing  a  full 
and  complete  statement  of  the  action  pro- 
posed to  be  taken  and  the  taato  and  circum- 
stances relied  upon  in  support  of  such  pro- 
posed action,  or  (B)  each  such  committee 
before  the  expiration  of  such  period  has 
transmitted  to  the  Administrator  vwitten 
notice  to  the  effect  that  such  committee  baa 
no  objection  to  the  proposed  action. 

Sec.  5.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
It  Is  In  the  national  interest  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  geographical  distribution  of 
Federal  research  funds  whenever  feasible, 
and  that  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  should  explore  ways  and 
means  of  distributing  Its  research  and  de- 
velopment funds  whenever  feasible. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  If  an  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation determines,  after  affording  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  to  an  Individual  at- 
tending, or  employed  by,  such  Institution, 
that  such  Individual  has  been  convicted  by 
any  covirt  of  record  of  any  crime  which  waa 
committed  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  which  Involved  the  use  of  (or 
asElstance  to  others  In  the  use  of)  force, 
disruption,  or  the  seizure  of  property  under 
control  of  any  institution  at  higher  educa- 
tion to  prevent  officials  or  students  in  sucdi 
Institution  from  engaging  In  their  duties  or 
pursuing  their  studies,  and  that  such  crime 
was  of  a  serious  nature  and  contributed  to 
a  substantial  disruption  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Institution  with  respect  to  whlcti 
such  crime  was  committed,  then  the  institu- 
tion   which    such    Individual   attends,   or   Is 


employed  by,  shall  deny  for  a  period  of  two 
yetuv  any  further  payment  to,  or  for  the 
direct  benefit  of,  such  Individual  imder  any 
of  the  programs  authorized  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958,  the  funds 
for  which  are  authorized  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  If  an  Institution  denies  an  Individual 
assistance  under  the  authority  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence  of  this  subsection,  then  any  In- 
sltutlon  which  such  individual  subsequently 
attends  shall  deny  for  the  remainder  of  the 
two-year  period  any  further  payment  to,  or 
for  the  direct  benefit  of,  such  Individual  un- 
der any  of  the  programs  authorized  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958, 
the  funds  for  which  are  authorized  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 

(b)  If  an  Institution  of  higher  education 
determines,  after  affording  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  to  an  Individual  attend- 
ing, or  employed  by,  such  Institution,  that 
such  Individual  has  willfully  reftised  to 
obey  a  lawful  regulation  or  order  of  such 
Institution  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  that  such  refusal  was  of  a 
serious  nature  and  contributed  to  a  substan- 
tial disruption  of  the  administration  of  such 
Institution,  then  such  Institution  shall  deny, 
for  a  period  of  two  years,  any  further  pay- 
ment to,  or  for  the  direct  benefit  of,  such 
Individual  tuider  any  of  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958,  the  funds  for  which  are 
authorized  ptirsuant  to  this  Act. 

(c)  (1)  Nothing  m  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  any  Institution  of  higher 
education  from  refusing  to  award,  continue, 
or  extend  any  financial  assistance  tmder  any 
such  Act  to  any  individual  because  of  any 
misconduct  which  In  Its  Judgment  bears  ad- 
versely on  his  fitness  for  such  assistance. 

(2)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  or  prejudicing  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  any  Institution  of  higher 
education  to  Institute  and  carry  out  an  Inde- 
pendent, disciplinary  proceeding  pursuant 
to  existing  authority,  practice,  and  law. 

(3)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  freedom  of  any  student 
to  verbal  expression  of  Individual  views  or 
opinions. 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion Authorization  Act,  1971". 

The  letter  and  analysis,  presented  by 
Mr.  Anderson,  are  as  follows: 
Natioitai.  AzsoNAtrncs  and 

Spacx  Administbation', 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  2,  1970. 
Hon.  Spuo  T.  Agkxw, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deas  Mb.  PsssmsNT:  Herewith  submitted 
Is  a  draft  of  a  bill,  "To  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilltlee,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  together  with  the  sectional  anal- 
ysis thereof.  It  U  submitted  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  pursuant  to  Rule  VU  of  the 
standing  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Section  4  of  the  Act  of  June  16,  1959,  73 
Stat.  73.  75  (42  U.S,C.  2460),  provides  that 
no  appropriation  may  be  made  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeromautice  and  Space  Administration 
imless  prevlotialy  authorized  by  legislation. 
It  is  the  pvirpose  of  the  enclosed  bill  to  pro- 
vide such  requisite  authorization  In  the 
amoiuita  and  for  the  purpoeee  recommended 
by  the  President  In  the  Budget  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971.  The  bill  would  au- 
thorise approiHlatlons  to  be  made  to  the  Na- 
tional AeronsutiCB  and  Space  Administration 
In  the  sum  at  $3,333,000,000,  as  follows: 

(1)  for  "Research  and  development."  $2,- 
606,100,000;  (2)  for  "Construction  of  facul- 
ties," $34,600,000;  and  (3)  for  "Research  and 
program  management,"  $602300,000. 


With  respect  to  the  draft  bUl  herewith 
submitted,  that  bill  Is  substantially  the  same 
as  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration Authorization  Act,  1970  (Pub. 
L.  91-119.  83  Stat.  196),  except  for  the  nec- 
essary changes  In  the  dollar  amounts  in- 
volved, and  the  substantive  and  editorial 
changes  hereinafter  discussed. 

Only  one  change  has  been  made  to  the 
"Research  and  development"  program  line 
items;  the  "Sustaining  luilverslty  program" 
line  Item  has  been  deleted,  since  no  fimds 
axe  requested  for  this  program  for  fiscal 
year  1971. 

The  "Construction  of  facilities"  locatlonal 
line  Items  In  section  1(b)  differ  from  those 
enacted  as  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1970  Au- 
thorization Act  only  In  that  the  locatlonal 
line  Items  for  Electronics  Research  Center, 
Langley  Research  Center  and  Wallops  Sta- 
tion have  been  omitted,  and  line  Items  for 
Ames  Research  Center,  Jet  Propulsion  Lab- 
oratory. Marshall  Space  Flight  Center  and 
Nuclear  Rocket  Development  Station  have 
been  added,  since  no  ftinds  are  being  re- 
quested for  the  locations  omitted  and  funds 
are  being  requested  for  those  locations  added. 
Because  of  these  changes  the  line  items  un- 
der this  appropriation  have  been  Increased 
from  eight  to  nine. 

Subsection  1(1)  of  the  NASA  Authoriza- 
tion Act.  1970  (cancelling  NASA  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1967.  1968  and  1969  for 
which  appropriations  have  not  been  made) 
has  been  omitted  from  the  draft  bill  since 
the  cancellation  is  effective  and  Its  purpose 
executed. 

The  numbers  of  the  paragraphs  of  sub- 
section 1(b)  to  which  reference  is  made  In 
sections  2  and  3  have  been  changed  due  to 
the  change  In  the  number  of  locatlonal  line 
items  Included  In  subsection  1(b).  No  sub- 
stantive changes  are  Intended. 

Two  provisions  of  the  NASA  Authorization 
Act.  1970  are  permanent  law  and  need  not 
be  re-enacted  In  order  to  continue  to  be 
effective,  therefore,  they  have  been  omitted 
from  the  draft  bill.  These  provisions  are 
section  6  (requiring  reports  to  NASA  from 
certain  former  employees  of  NASA  who  are 
employed  by  certain  aerospace  contractors, 
and  from  employees  In  the  converse  situa- 
tion) and  section  8  (prohibiting  the  Im- 
plantation or  placement  on  the  surface  of 
the  moon  or  any  planet  of  a  fiag  other  than 
the  United  States  flag  when  the  funds  for 
the  space  mission  are  provided  entirely  by 
the  United  States). 

Finally,  the  last  section  of  the  draft  bill, 
section  7,  has  been  changed  to  provide  that 
the  bill,  upon  enactment,  may  be  dted  as  the 
"National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration Authorization  Act,  1971,"  rather  than 
"1970." 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Sp«u»  Ad- 
ministration recommends  that  the  enclosed 
draft  bill  be  enacted.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  advised  that  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  presentation  of  the  draft  bill  to 
the  Congress  and  that  Its  enactment  would  be 
In  accordance  with  the  program  of  the  Pres- 
ident. 

Sincerely  yours, 

T.  O.  Patnx, 
Administrator. 

Sectional  Analysis 
A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion for  research  and  development,  con- 
struction of  facilities,  and  research  and 
program  management,  and  for  other  pur- 
F>oses. 

SSCTION    1 

SubsccffoTW  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  would  au- 
thorize to  be  appropriated  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
fimds.  In  the  total  amount  of  $3,333,000,000, 
as  follows:  (a)  for  "Research  and  develop- 
ment," a  total  of  18  program  line  items  ag- 
gregating the  stun  of  $2,606, 100,0(X);   (b)   for 
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•ConstrucUon  of  facilities."  a  toUl  of  7  lo- 
CAtlonal  line  liema.  together  wuh  one  for 
various  locauoas  and  one  for  facility  plan- 
ning ana  design.  aggregaUng  the  sum  of 
$34,600,000.  and.  ic>  for  -Research  and  pro- 
gram  management,"  $692,300,000. 

Subsection  l[d'  would  authorize  ihe  use 
of  approprlatlona  for  -Research  and  develop- 
men-.-  for  (1)  Items  of  a  capitAl  nature 
(Other  than  the  acquisition  of  land)  re- 
quired for  the  performance  of  research  and 
development  contracts;  and.  (2)  grants  to 
nonprofit  insUtu'.ions  of  higher  education, 
or  to  nouproft:  organizations  whose  primary 
purpose  is  the  conduct  of  scientific  research, 
for  purchase  or  construction  of  additional 
research  facihues  Title  to  such  facilities 
shall  be  vested  in  the  United  States  unless 
the  Administrator  determines  that  the  na- 
tional program  of  aeronautical  and  space 
activities  will  best  be  served  by  vesting  tlUe 
m  anv  such  grantee  instltuUon.  Moreover. 
each  such  grant  shall  be  made  under  such 
conditions  as  the  Administrator  shall  find 
neceesary  to  Insure  that  the  Cnlted  States 
win  receive  therefrom  benefit  adequate  to 
jusQfy  the  mating  of  that  grant. 

In  either  case  no  funds  may  be  u.sed  for 
the  construction  of  a  facility  the  estimated 
cost  of  which,  including  collareral  equip- 
ment, exceeds  »350.000  unless  the  Admin- 
istrator no'.iflee  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  t;-.e  speci- 
fied commltteeB  of  the  CongresB  of  the  na- 
ture, location,  and  estimated  coet  of  such 
facility 

Subsec-non  lie)  would  provide  that  when 
so  speclfled  In  an  appropriation  Act.  (  1 1  any 
amount  appropriated  for  Research  and  de- 
velopment" or  '.or  ■-Construction  of  faclU- 
U€c  ■  may  remain  available  -without  fiscal 
year  limitation,  and  (2)  contracts  for  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  facilities  and  sup- 
port servlcea  may  be  entered  Into  under  the 
•  Research  and  program  management"  appro- 
priation for  periods  no'  in  e.xce6s  of  twelve 
month*  beginning  at  any  Ume  during  the 
fiscal  year 

Subjection  iff)  would  authorize  the  use 
of  not  to  exceed  »35.000  of  "Reseaxch  and 
program  management"  appropriation  funds 
for  scientific  consultations  or  extraordinary 
expenses.  Including  representation  and  offl- 
clal  entertainment  expenses,  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  Administrator,  whoee  deter- 
mination   shaU    be    final    and    conclusive. 

Subsecttan  Ug)  would  provide  that  no 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection 
lic)  for  maintenance,  repair,  alteration  and 
minor  construction  may  be  used  to  construct 
anv  new  facility  the  estimated  cost  of  which, 
including  collateral  equipment,  exceeds  1100,- 
000. 

Subjection  lih)  would  provide  that  no 
part  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  -Research 
and  development  -  may  be  used  for  granU 
to  any  nonprofit  Institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing unless  the  Administrator  determines  that 
recruiting  personnel  of  any  of  the  Armed 
Forces  are  not  being  barred  from  the  prem- 
ises or  property  of  such  institution  Sub- 
section Khi  would  not  apply  If  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  that  the  grant  is  a  con- 
tinuation or  renewal  of  a  previous  grant  to 
such  Institution  which  is  likely  to  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  aeronautical 
and  space  activities  of  the  United  States  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  would  be  required  to 
fumlato  to  the  Administrator  on  the  dates 
prescribed  the  names  of  any  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions of  higher  leariUng  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  determines  are  barring  such 
recruiting  personnel  from  premises  or  prop- 
erty of  any  such  institution 

SECTION    2 

Section  2  would  authorize  the  5  per 
centum  upward  variation  of  any  of  the  sums 
authorized  for  the  "ConstrucUon  of  facil- 
ities" line  Items  (other  than  facility  plan- 
ning and  dealgn)  when,  tn  the  discretion  of 


the  Administrator,  this  is  needed  to  meet 
unusual  cost  variations.  However,  the  total 
cost  of  all  work  authorized  under  these  line 
Items  may  not  exceed  the  total  sum  author- 
ized for  -Construction  of  facUltiee "  under 
8Ub8C«tlon  Kb),  paragraphs  ( 1  \  through  ( 8 ) . 

SECTI'JN     3 

Section  3  would  provide  that  not  more 
than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  -Research  and  develop- 
ment' nuiy  be  tranfcferred  to  the  -  Construc- 
tion of  facilities'  appropriatkr.  and.  when 
so  transferred,  together  w-^lth  $10  000. 000  of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  '  Coi;^tructlon  of 
facilities."  ihail  t)e  a\allable  for  the  con- 
struction of  fiicllltles  and  land  acquLstUon 
at  any  location  If  I  I )  the  Administrator  de- 
termines that  such  action  Is  necesfc*iry  t*- 
cause  of  changes  In  the  space  program  or 
ne*'  scientific  ur  engineering  developments 
and  (2i  that  deferral  of  such  acUon  until 
the  next  authorization  Act  U  enacted  would 
be  Inconsistent  -with  the  Interest  of  the  Na- 
tion in  aeronautical  and  space  activities 
Howe^er.  no  such  funds  may  be  obligated 
until  30  days  have  passed  after  the  Admin- 
istrator or  his  designee  has  transmitted  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  Hou.se,  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  specified  committees  of 
ConijTess  a  written  report  containing  a  de- 
scription of  the  project,  its  cust  and  the 
reason  why  such  pr<  Ject  Is  necessary  In  the 
national  Interest,  or  each  such  committee 
before  the  expiration  of  such  30-clay  period 
has  notified  the  Administrator  that  no  ob- 
jection to  the  proptised  action  will  be  made 

SECTION    4 

Section  4  would  provide  th.it  notwith- 
standing  any  other   provision   of   this   Act — 

( 1 1  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  prognim  deleted 
bv  the  Congress  from  requests  as  orlulnally 
made  to  either  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  or  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences: 

(2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  In 
excess  of  the  amount  actually  authorized  for 
that  particular  program  by  subsections  1(a) 
and  1 1 c 1 ;  and. 

(3)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  t)een  presented  to  or  requested  of 
either  such  comnuttee. 

unless  (A)  a  period  of  30  days  has  passed 
after  the  receipt  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
the  President  of  the  f>enate  and  each  such 
committee  of  notice  given  by  the  Adminis- 
trator or  his  designee  containing  a  full  and 
complete  sUtement  of  the  action  proposed  to 
be  taken  and  the  facta  and  circumstances 
relied  upon  in  support  if  such  proposed 
action,  or  (B)  each  such  committee  before  the 
expiration  of  such  period  has  transmitted  to 
the  Administrator  written  notice  to  the  effect 
that  such  committee  has  no  objection  to  the 
proposed  action 

SECTION    5 

Section  5  would  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  It  Is  In  the  naUonal  Interest 
that  consideration  t>e  given  to  geographical 
distribution  of  Federal  research  funds  when- 
ever feasible  and  that  the  NaUonal  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  should 
explore  ways  and  means  of  distributing  Its 
research  and  development  funds  whenever 
feasible. 

SECTION    s 

Subsection  6ia)  would  provide  that  If  an 
Institution  of  higher  education  determines, 
after  affording  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  an  individual  attending,  or  em- 
ploved  by.  such  institution,  that  such  Indi- 
vidual has  been  convicted  by  any  cotirt  of 
.'ecord  of  any  crime  which  was  committed 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act  and 
■*hich  involved  the  use  of  (or  assistance  to 
others  In  the  use  of)  force,  disruption,  or  the 
seizure    of    property    under    control    of    any 


Institution  of  higher  education  to  prevent 
officials  or  students  from  engaging  in  their 
duties  or  pursuing  their  studies,  and  that 
such  crime  was  of  a  serious  nature  and  con- 
tributed to  a  substantial  disruption  of  the 
administration  of  the  institution,  then  the 
institution  would  be  required  to  deny  for  a 
period  of  two  years  any  further  payment  to, 
or  for  the  direct  benefit  of,  such  Individual 
under  any  of  the  programs  auUiorlzed  by 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
19.S8.  the  funds  for  which  are  authorized 
pursuant  to  the  Act  If  an  liisiiiution  denies 
an  individual  assistance  under  the  authority 
of  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  6(a). 
then  any  institution  which  such  Individual 
subsequently  attends  would  be  similarly  re- 
quired to  deny  for  the  remainder  of  -.he  two- 
year  period  any  further  payment  to.  or  for 
the  direct  benefit  of.  such  Individual 

Subsection  6(b)  would  provide  that  if  an 
m.stltution  of  higher  education  determines, 
after  affording  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  t»j  an  individual  attending,  or  em- 
ployed by.  such  Institution,  that  such  indi- 
vidual has  willfully  refused  to  obey  a  lawful 
regulation  or  om\er  of  such  institution  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act.  and  that 
such  refu.sal  was  of  a  serious  nature  and 
contributed  to  a  substantial  disruption  of 
the  administration  of  such  institution,  then 
such  Institution  would  be  required  to  deny, 
for  a  period  of  two  years,  any  further  pay- 
ment to.  or  for  the  direct  benefit  of.  such 
Individual  under  any  of  the  programs  au- 
thorized bv  the  National  .\eronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958.  the  funds  for  which  are 
authorized  pursuant  to  the  Act. 

Subjection  b"iC)(I)  would  provide  that 
nothing  in  the  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  any  institution  of  higher  education 
from  refusing  to  award,  continue,  or  extend 
anv  financial  assistance  under  any  such  Act 
to  any  Individual  because  of  any  misconduct 
which  In  Ite  Judgment  bears  adversely  on  hl« 
fitness  for  such  assistance. 

Subsfcfion  6ici[2)  would  provide  that 
nothing  In  section  6  shall  be  construed  as 
limiting  or  prejudicing  the  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives of  any  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  Institute  and  carry  out  an  Independ- 
ent, disciplinary  proceeding  pursuant  to 
existing  authority,  practice,   and  law 

Sub5ection  6(c)  {3)  would  provide  that 
nothing  in  section  6  shall  be  construed  to 
limit  the  freedom  of  any  student  to  verbal 
expression  of  individual  vlewB  or  opinions. 

SECTION    7 

Section  7  would  provide  that  the  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  Authorization  Act. 
197r". 


S  3377— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
AMEND  THE  SHIPPING  ACT,  1916. 
AND  THE  INTERCOASTAL  SHIP- 
PING ACT,   1933 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission. I  intr(Xluce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Shipping 
Act.  1916.  and  the  Interccastal  Shipping 
Act.  1933.  to  convert  criminal  penalties 
to  civil  penalties  in  certain  insUnces  and 
for  other  purposes  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill,  the  letter  of  transmit- 
tal from  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  accompanying 
statement  of  purpose  and  need  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
letter,  and  statement  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
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The  bill  (S.  3377)  to  amend  the  Ship- 
ping Act,  1916.  and  the  Intercoastal 
Shipping  Act,  1933,  to  convert  criminal 
penalties  to  civil  penalties  in  certain  In- 
stances, and  for  other  purposes;  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Magnttsok,  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3377 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  CongTe<!s  assembled.  That  the 
Shipping  Act,  1916  (46  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.) , 
Is  amended  as  follows: 

<a)  By  deleting  that  part  of  the  first  sen- 
tence In  the  last  paragraph  of  section  16, 
immediately  preceding  the  pro-vlso,  and  sub- 
BUtutlng  the  following:  "Whoeveir  violates 
any  provision  of  this  section  or  of  section 
14b  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $1,000  for  each  day  such  viola- 
tion continues:" 

(b)  By  deleting  the  last  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 16  and  substituting  the  following: 
"Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion other  than  paragraphs  First  and  Tblrd 
hereof  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of 
not  more  than  $5,000  for  each  such  violation. 

"Whoever  violates  paragraphs  First  and 
Third  hereof  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $5,000  for  each  offense." 

(c)  By  deleting  section  18(b)  (6)  and  sub- 
stituting the  following: 

"(6)  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of 
this  section  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty 
of  not  more  than  $1,000  for  each  day  such 
violation  continues." 

(d)  By  deleting  section  32  and  substitut- 
ing therefor  the  following: 

"Sec.  32  (a)  That  whoever  violates  any 
provision  of  sections  14  through  21  and  sec- 
tion 44  of  this  Act.  except  where  a  different 
penalty  Is  provided,  shall  be  subject  to  a 
civil  penalty  not  to  exceed  $5,000  for  each 
such  violation. 

"(b)  -Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  any 
other  section  of  this  Act.  except  -where  a 
different  penalty  Is  provided,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  not  to 
exceed  $5,000." 

(e)  By  adding  the  following  as  a  new  sec- 
tion 45: 

"Sec.  45.  Civil  penalties  provided  for  viola- 
tions of  sections  14  through  21,  and  44  of 
this  Act  may  be  assessed  by  the  Federal  Marl- 
time  Commission." 

(f)  By  renumbering  present  section  45  to 
section  46. 

Sec.  2.  The  last  sentence  of  section  3  of 
the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act.  1933  (46 
U.S.C.  844).  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  to  be 
Imposed  by  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion of  not  more  than  $1,000  for  each  day 
such  violation  continues." 

Tlie  letter  and  statement,  presented 
by  Mr.  Magnuson,  are  as  follows: 

Federal  MAarriME  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Acnew, 
President  of  the  Senate,        \ 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  P'resident:  There  are  submitted 
herewith  fotir  copies  of  a  proposed  bill,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  purpose  and  need 
for  the  draft  bill,  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916.  and  the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act,  1933. 
to  convert  crlmloal  penalties  to  civil  penal- 
ties In  certain  Instances. 

The  need  for  and  purpose  of  the  proposed 
bin  are  set  forth  In  the  accompanying  state- 
ment. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  urges 
enactment  of  the  bill  at  the  seoond  session 


of  the  91st  Congress  for  the  reasons  set  forth 
In  the  accompanying  statement. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  hae  advised  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  submis- 
sion of  this  proposed  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Sincerely, 

Helen  Delich  Bentlet, 

Chairman. 


Statement  of  Pttrposes  and  Need  for  the 
Bill  To  Amend  the  Shipping  Act,  1961, 
and  the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act. 
1933,  To  Change  Certain  Criminal 
Penalties  to  Civil  Penalties,  and  Au- 
thorize the  Commission  To  Assess  Crvn. 
Penalties 

The  bin  would  change  the  penaltlee  of 
section  16  (except  for  paragraphs  First  and 
Third)  of  the  Act  from  criminal  penalties  to 
civil  penalties,  with  the  money  amounts  of 
the  penalties  to  remain  unchanged.  It  also 
changes  the  general  penalty  provision  of  sec- 
tion 32  of  the  Act  by  making  all  violations 
of  sections  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  for  which  no 
penalty  is  specifically  provided,  civil  Instead 
of  criminal.  Authority  would  be  vested  In  the 
Commission  to  fix  the  amount  of  civil 
penalties  for  violations  of  sections  subject 
to  its  Jurisdiction.  Penalties  assessed  by  the 
Commission  would  be  remitted  or  mitigated 
by  It  under  appropriate  circumstances  pur- 
suant to  the  Federal  Claims  Collection  Act 
of  1966,  31  U.S.C.  951-953.  and  regulations 
promulgated  thereunder.  Since  the  bill  would 
authorize  the  Commission  to  assess  civil 
penalties,  sections  15  and  18(b)  (6)  would  be 
amended  to  eliminate  the  words  "to  be  re- 
covered by  the  United  States  in  a  civil 
action." 

As  the  Act  now  stands,  civil  penalties  are 
imposed  for  violations  of  section  15.  -which 
requires  the  filing  for  approval  of  agreements 
restricting  competition,  and  of  section  18(b) , 
which  requires  the  filing  of  tariffs.  However, 
the  penalties  of  section  14,  which  prohibits 
deferred  rebates  and  other  unfair  practices, 
and  section  16,  which  prohibits  false  billing 
and  undue  preferences,  are  criminal. 

The  Commission  believes  that  better  ad- 
ministration of  the  Act  will  be  derived  from 
making  certain  of  the  penalties  under  sec- 
tion 16  and  penalties  under  section  32  dvll 
and  empo-werlng  the  Commission  to  deter- 
mine and  adjudge  such  penalties.  The  Com- 
mission determinations  under  these  sections 
are  subject  to  judicial  review  In  a  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  under  the  Review 
Act  of  1960  (28  U.S.C.  2341  et  seq.).  This 
-would  eliminate  the  necessity  of  a  de  noiMi 
district  court  penalty  suit  as  is  presently 
required  and  would  enable  the  Commission 
to  relate  the  amount  of  the  p>enalty  direc-tly 
to  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  viola- 
tion. Such  a  procedure  should,  in  many  In- 
stances, reduce  the  total  litigation  expenses 
to  both  the  government  and  private  parties 
while  at  the  same  time  retaining  the  safe- 
guards of  justice  through  the  reviewability  of 
Commission  decisions  in  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  give  the  Com- 
mission authority  to  assess  the  civil  penalties 
presently  provided  for  violations  of  the  Inter- 
coastal Shipping  Act,  1933. 


S.  3378— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  USE  OF  PAYMENTS 
UNDER  TITLE  I  OF  THE  ELEMEN- 
TARY AND  SECONDARY  EDUCA- 
TION ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
a  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  for  ap- 
propriate reference. 

Title  I  is  the  Federal  program  which 


provides  assistance  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  educationally  deprived  children 
in  school  attendance  areas  having  high 
concentrations  of  children  from  low-in- 
come families. 

My  bill  would  require  applicants  for 
this  assistance  to  submit  plans  for  re- 
ducing or  eliminating  racial,  social,  and 
linguistic  isolation  in  their  schools. 

Numerous  studies,  including  the  Cole- 
man Report  on  Equality  of  Educational 
Opportunity  which  was  done  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  a  report  by  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Regents,  have  shown  that  iso- 
lation, whether  racial,  social,  or  linguis- 
tic, is  a  major  factor  in  the  educational 
disadvantage  of  minority  children. 

Originally,  I  had  intended  to  offer  the 
substance  of  my  bill  as  an  amendment 
to  the  currently  pending  legislation  to 
extend  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  for  another  4  years. 

However,  because  of  the  importance 
of  tliis  subject  and  the  complexity  of  the 
programs  involved,  I  decided  it  would 
be  better  if  this  whole  subject  was  con- 
sidered thoroughly  in  committee  hear- 
ings. 

The  complexity  of  the  problems  al- 
ready encompassed  by  the  pending  ex- 
tension of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  the  committee's  excellent  re- 
port on  this  bill  entails  443  pages. 

It  is  my  hope  that  consideration  of 
the  issues  raised  by  my  bill  -will  not  be 
forced  to  compete  for  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  with  the  many  other  impor- 
tant issues  contained  in  the  pending  bill. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  my  col- 
league, the  junior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  may 
hold  hearings  on  legislative  oversight  in 
connection  with  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  later  this  year. 

I  urge  that  my  bill  and  all  other  pro- 
posals dealing  with  these  or  related  is- 
sues be  thoroughly  considered  at  those 
hearings  In  an  effort  to  develop  legisla- 
tion to  deal  with  this  matter.  I  recognize 
that  my  bill  may  be  only  the  first  step  In 
a  comprehensive  program  that  is  needed. 
However,  I  believe  it  represents  a  needed 
step  which  can  be  Implemented  quickly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3378)  to  amend  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  concerning  use  of  pay- 
ments under  such  title,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Case,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


S.  3379— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  PROPOSED  TRANS- 
FER OF  A  MERCHANT  VESSEL  TO 
THE  LOS  ANGELES  UNIFIED 
SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appnDpriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  transfer  of  a  merchant 
vessel  to  the  Los  Angeles  Unified  School 
District  for  their  use  in  the  training  of 
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qu.i:ifl«l  applicants  as  ship  repair  and 
shipbuilding  personnel 

\mencan  society  has  become  mcreas- 
inglv  more  complex  with  a  ^f^^ /^^ 
hlgWv  trained  persons  to  do  ^^J^°^ 
that  -A  ere  formerly  done  by  a  less  skilled 
labor  force.  We  want  the  ciUzens  in  our 
counirN-  to  be  self-supporting  and  gain- 
fully employed  In  order  that  we  might 
accomplish  this  end.  we  must  seek  ways 
In  which  the  unemployed  and  the  un- 
deremployed can  become  proficient  in 
various  areas  so  they  can  become  pro- 
ductive and  useful  citizens 

The  need  to  tram  individuals  to  be- 
come producti\e  citizens  exists  in  all 
facet-s  of  our  society.  Not  the  least  of 
these  IS  the  maritime  industn,-  whicn 
faces  ever  increasing  demands  for 
tramed  personnel  in  both  seagoing  and 
nonseagoing  personnel 

^t  the  port  of  Los  Angeles,  which  Is 
the  leading  port  on  the  Pacific  coast  and 
the  second  largest  In  the  Umted  States, 
there  is  a  cntical  need  for  qualified  per- 
sonnel in  the  shipbuilding  and  ship  re- 
pair fields  of  the  maritime  industry. 

Programs  are  now  being  developed  for 
mcrea-sed  ^shipbuilding  in  the  port  of  Los 
Angeles,  These  programs  call  for  trained 
craftsmen  who  are  familiar  with  the  new 
teclmiques  being  employed  in  the 
industr.- 

Because  of  the  need  for  trained  crafts- 
men I  am  introducing  a  bUl  which  would 
transfer  a  vessel  to  the  Los  Angeles  Uni- 
fied School  District  for  nontrarisporta- 
tion  use  in  the  training  of  qualified  ap- 
pUcants  as  ship  repair  and  shipbuilding 
personnel. 

The  ship  would  provide  an  effective 
laboratory  as  weU  as  knowledge  of  the 
new  techniques  being  used  In  the  in- 
dustry. In  providing  a  ship  where  instruc- 
tion and  training  can  take  place,  we  will 
narrow  the  gap  between  the  innovaUons 
in  the  shipbuilding  and  ship  repair  in- 
dustries and  the  knowledge  and  sklU 
which  now  exist. 

Specifically,  the  ship  would  be  used  to 
txain  personnel  in  shipbuilding  and  ship 
repair  crafts  such  as  marine  pipefitters. 
boUermakers.  ship  fitters,  and  marine 
electronics  technicians.  In  addiUon.  the 
ship  will  be  used  for  developing  proficient 
cargo-handling  techniques. 

In  advocating  that  you  give  your  favor- 
able conslderaUon  to  this  bUl.  I  must  also 
tell  you  that  the  adult  education  di- 
vision of  the  Los  Angeles  Unified  School 
District  has  long  worked  actively  and 
closely  with  both  business  and  Industry 
The  division  has  worked  with  the  Man- 
agement Council  for  Merit  Employment 
m  setting  up  training  programs  which 
meet  the  needs  of  the  community. 

In  addition,  the  school  district  through 
Its  adult  division  has  successfuUy  oper- 
ated four  occupational  centers  and  four 
skill  centers.  Individuals  who  have  Uken 
advantage  of  these  two  programs  and 
completed  the  prescribed  courses  have 
achieved  a  noUbly  high  degree  of  success 
in  finding  employment. 

Plans  call  for  similar  programs  In  this 
venture.  A  maritime  advisory  council  to 
advise  In  the  administration  of  an  edu- 
cation and  traimng  program  designed  to 
meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  shipbuild- 
ing and  ship  repair  crafts  is  being  con- 
sidered 


J^  well  as  providing  training  in  the 
c-allo  plans  call  for  courses  in  basic 
adult  education  and  citizenship  classes 
for  tho.se  individuals  needing  these  qual- 
ifications. Competent  instructors  wlU  be 
sought  bv  the  school  district  to  teach  the 
craft  and  basic  education  courses  so  tliat 
successful  completion  of  the  work  might 
be  applied  toward  obtaining  a  high 
school  diploma  and  certificate 

Tlie  Los  Angeles  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict tlirough  its  adult  educauon  divi- 
sion, has  the  know-how  and  has  a  record 
of  proven  success  The  need  for  qualified 
Individuals  In  the  maritime  industries  Is 
critical  and  the  tune  to  act  is  now. 

Mr  President.  I  do  hope  that  early  and 
favorable  action  will  be  taken  on  this 
bill  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately   re- 

The  bin  iS  3379'  to  authorize  the 
transfer  of  a  vessel  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Unified  School  District  for  nontranspor- 
tation  use  in  the  traming  of  qualified  ap- 
plicants as  ship  repair  and  shipbuilding 
personnel,  introduced  by  Mr.  Murphy, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
refered  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


S  3382— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  MAKE  A  CON\'EYANCE  OF 
CERTAIN  REAL  PROPERTY  IN  THE 
AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  CEN- 
TER. BELTSVILLE.  MD 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr  President.  I  Intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
directing  the  Secretarj-  of  Agriculture  to 
convey  certain  real  property  in  tiie  Agri- 
cultural Research  Center.  BeltsvlUe.  Md.. 
to  the  Mar>iand-Natlonal  Capital  Park 
and  Planning  Commission.  Such  con- 
veyance will  permit  enlarging  the  right- 
of-way  for  a  proposed  public  golf  course 
m  Prince  Georges  County. 

Prince  Georges  County,  Md.,  is  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  counties  In  the 
United  SUtes.  Over  100  families  move 
into  the  county  each  month.  Its  popula- 
tion of  625.000  makes  Prince  Georges 
the  largest  county  In  the  State 

Prince  Georges  is  a  county  in  transi- 
tion for  as  the  population  Increases 
rapidly,  the  character  of  the  land 
changes  as  well  Prmce  Georges  no 
longer  Is  a  quiet,  peaceful,  rural  tobacco- 
grownng  county.  It  has  become  a  busy, 
dynamic,  suburban  area  Homes  schools, 
roads,  and  businesses  have  replaced  open 
fields,  farmland,  and  woods. 

A  growing  county,  however,  requires 
substantial  recreational  facilities.  We 
now  realize  that  man  needs  the  oppor- 
tunity to  relax  and  enjoy  himself,  as  well 
as  a  place  In  which  to  work  and  live 
The  quality  of  life  today  is  an  important 
pubUc  concern,  and  recreation  is  a  vital 
element  of  this  quaUty. 

Our  government  agency  charged  with 
providing  such  recreaUonal  facilities  Is 
the  Maryland-National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission.  This  Is  a  blcounty 
agency  created  by  the  Mar>iand  General 
Assembly  In  1927.  It  plans,  acquires,  de- 
velops, and  operates  a  regional  park  sys- 
tem for  Prince  Georges  and  Montgomery 
Counties. 

Recently,  the  park  and  planning  com- 
mission acquired  116  acres  fronting  on 


Telegraph  Road,  kno\^-n  as  the  Hall  tract. 
The  land  lies  within  tlie  Agriculture  De- 
partments  holdings  in  BeltsviUe.  The 
commission  purchased  the  land  for  the 
purpose  of  building  an  18-hole  golf 
course  Both  the  Agriculture  Department 
and  NASA,  which  is  also  a  neighbor,  con- 
cur with  the  proposal  and  support  the 
commission's  efforts. 

Unfortunately,  as  outlined  to  me  in  a 
letter  from  Warren  W.  Kershow.  asso- 
ciate director  of  parks  and  land  acquisi- 
tion for  the  parks  and  planning  com- 
mission : 

The  Hall  Tract  oiilv  has  a  15-foot  right-of- 
way  from  Telegraph  Road,  and  to  make  this 
prolect  entirely  feasible  in  terma  of  bond 
-.ales  for  development  and  utilization  of  pri- 
vate concesalonalres.  etc..  we  must  secure  a 
larger  right-of-way. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
provide  this  right-of-way.  It  directs  the 
SecreUry  of   Agriculture   to   convey   a 
parcel  of  land  65  feet  wide  and  1.120  feet 
long  to  the  commission.  This  would  give 
the  commission  an  80-foot  right-of-way. 
sufficient  for  the  proper  development  of 
the  Hall  tract.  The  bill  provides  that  the 
land  shaU  not  be  conveyed  until  payment 
has  been  made,  the  price  to  be  deter- 
mined  by  the  Secretary.  AdditlonaUy, 
should  any  survey  be  required  to  effect 
the  change  of  ownership,  the  bill  states 
that  the  commission  shall  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  the  survey.  By  enlarging  the 
right-of-way  to  the  HaU  tract,  the  bill. 
If  enacted,  would  insure  proper  pubUc 
access  to  a  new  and  highly  desirable  rec- 
reational   facUity    in    Prince    Georges 

County.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. ,     ^ 

The  bill  (S.  3382 >  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  a  conveyance 
of  certain  real  property  In  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Center.  Beltsville,  Md.. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Tvdings,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A  BILL 

S.    3171 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  *  Mr.  Hartke  ) .  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
1  Mr  Kennxdy  >  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  3171.  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  A 
RESOLUTION 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    223 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  'Mr.  Proutyi  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  223 
which  would  establish  at  least  one  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  area  In  each 
State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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EXPANSION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OP 
THE  NATIONS  AIRPORT  AND  AIR- 
WAY SYSTEM— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    4  78    AND    479 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  H.R. 
14465  provides  for  airport  Improvement 
and  expansion,  but  along  with  better- 
ment of  physical  facilities  must  come 
adjustments  in  airport  operations  and 
service. 

At  this  time  I  am  submitting  an 
amendment,  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
me,  to  H.R.  14465  which  retains  the  ex- 
emption from  the  passenger  fare  tax  for 
State  and  local  government  employees. 

In  my  State  of  Alaska  and,  I  am  sure. 
in  others  of  large  size  and  dispersed  pop- 
ulation centers,  employees  of  both  State 
and  local  governments  must  travel  con- 
siderable distsuices  to  conduct  govern- 
ment business.  As  I  see  It,  this  type  of 
regular  and  necessary  travel  should  not 
be  subject  to  the  8-percent  tax  on  air 
fares  as  provided  for  under  this  bill. 

The  second  amendment  which  I  in- 
tend to  propose  eliminates  the  charge  for 
customs  services  outside  normal  hours 
for  passengers  arriving  or  departing  on 
aircraft  at  international  airports.  At  the 
present  time,  as  a  requirement  of  the 
customs  overtime  laws,  extra  compensa- 
tion is  collected  from  users  themselves 
for  whom  custom  services  are  performed. 
The  charge  is  required  of  the  owner  or 
operator  of  an  aircraft  and  whenever 
possible  is  prorated  among  the  passen- 
gers themselves.  I  see  no  reason  why  U.S. 
planes  operated  by  U.S,  citizens  should 
be  subjected  to  payment  of  a  service  fee 
because  the  Federal  Government  insists 
that  planes  undergo  inspection  before 
they  legally  reenter  this  country. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendments  (Noe.  478  and  479) 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


REPEAL  OP  LEGISLATION  RELAT- 
ING TO  USE  OP  THE  ARMED 
FORCES  IN  CERTAIN  AREAS  OUT- 
SIDE     THE      UNITED      STATES — 

AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    480 

Mr.  CRANSTON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proE>osed  by  him, 
to  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  166)  to 
re[>eal  legislation  relating  to  the  use  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
in  certain  areas  outside  the  United 
States  eind  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  on  certain  matters  relating  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


EXTENSION  OP  PROGRAMS  OP  AS- 
SISTANCE FOR  ELEMENTARY 
AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMXirr    NO.    481 

Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell. Mr.  HoLLiNGS.  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr. 
Eastland,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr. 
Ellender,  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Caro- 


lina, Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  Spabkhan,  Mr.  Gurney,  Mr. 
McClellan,  and  Mr.  Long)  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them  Jointly  to  the  bill  (H.R.  514)  to 
extend  programs  of  assistance  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table,  to  be  printed,  and  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Biennis  when  he 
submitted  the  amendment  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS TO  THE  COUNCIL  ON  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL QUALITY 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  other  interested  persons,  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  will  hold  an  open 
hearing  on  the  nominations  by  President 
Nixon  to  the  new  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  established  by  the  Na- 
tional Policy  Act  of  1969.  The  nominees 
are  the  Honorable  Russell  E.  Train  of 
Washington.  D.C.,  who  is  presently  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  be  Chairman 
of  the  Council;  Robert  Calm,  a  corre- 
spondent In  the  Washington  bureau  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor;  and  Gor- 
don J.  P.  MEicDonald.  vice  chancellor  for 
research  and  graduate  affairs  at  the 
University  of  California. 

A  previous  public  annoimcement  of 
this  hearing  was  released  to  the  press 
last  week. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m. 
Thursday,  February  5,  in  the  committee 
room,  3110  New  Senate  OflQce  Building. 

The  committee  will  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive the  views  and  comments  of  any 
Members  of  the  Senate  or  other  inter- 
ested persons  concerning  these  nomina- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  press  release 
from  the  White  House  armouncing  these 
nominations  and  containing  brief  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  each  nominee  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical sketches  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Russell  E.  Train  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  to  be  Chairman  of  the  new 
Council  on  Environmental  QuaUty.  Robert 
Cahn  of  Washington,  D.C.  and  Gordon  J. 
F.  MacDonald  of  Santa  Barbara,  California, 
are  to  be  nominated  as  members  of  the 
Council. 

Train,  49,  has  been  serving  as  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  since  1969.  For  four 
years  prior  to  assuming  that  post,  he  was 
president  of  the  Conservation  Foundation, 
engaged  in  research,  education,  and  policy 
development  for  the  whole  range  of  environ- 
mental problems  in  the  United  States.  As  a 
leader  In  the  International  Union  for  the 
Conservation  of  Nature  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, and  a  founder  of  the  African  Wild- 
life Leadership  Foundation,  he  has  contrib- 
uted significantly  to  the  Increasing  world- 
wide awareness  of  ecology. 

Train  is  a  1941  graduate  of  Princeton;  he 
was  an  army  officer  during  World  War  U  and 
received  a  law  degree  from  Columbia  In  1948, 
specializing  in  tax  law.  He  was  an  advisor 


for  several  congressional  committees  and  the 
Treasury  Department  until  1957,  when 
President  Elsenhower  appointed  him  to  the 
Tax  Court  of  the  United  States.  Train  re- 
signed from  the  Court  in  1966  to  become 
President  of  the  Conservation  Foundation. 

Train  is  married  to  the  former  AUeen 
Bowdoln.  They  have  four  children. 

Robert  Cahn,  52,  Is  a  correspondent  in  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  A  Seattle  native,  he  earned  a  Jour- 
nalism degree  from  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington in  1939.  He  did  Army  public  relations 
works  during  World  War  II.  Later  he  was  a 
correspondent  for  the  Seattle  Star,  the  Pasa- 
dena (Calif.)  Star-News,  and  Life  magazine. 
Prom  1951-1956  he  was  an  editor  of  ColUers 
magazine.  After  a  period  of  free-lance  writ- 
ing, he  t>€came  Midwestern  Editor  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  in  1961.  From  1963- 
1965  he  covered  the  White  House  for  USIA. 
Since  Joining  the  Monitor  In  1965.  Cahn  has 
distinguished  himself  in  conservation  and 
resource  reporting.  His  Monitor  series  on  the 
national  parks  won  a  1969  Pultizer  Prize.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  National  Rec- 
reation and  Park  Association,  and  the 
Thomas  L.  Stokes  competition  have  also 
honored  his  achievements  in  educating  the 
public  on  environment  issues. 

Cahn  is  married  to  the  former  Patricia 
Lovelady. 

Gordon  J.  P.  MacDonald,  40,  is  currently 
Vice  Chancellor  for  Research  and  Graduate 
Affairs  at  the  University  of  California,  Santa 
Barbara.  Bom  in  Mexico  City  and  educated 
in  the  United  States,  he  received  his  Ph.  D 
from  Harvard  in  1954.  MacDonald's  creden- 
tials in  the  scientific  and  technical  aspects 
of  environmental  studies  are  massive:  He 
has  been  closely  associated  with  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences — National  Research 
Council  since  1960,  when  he  Joined  their 
Space  Science  Board.  In  1962  he  was  elected 
to  the  Academy — its  youngest  member  at 
that  time.  Currently,  he  is  Chalrman-des- 
lg;nate  of  the  Academy's  Environmental 
Studies  Board  and  Chairman  of  Its  Panel  on 
Weather  and  Climate  Modification.  MacDon- 
ald is  also  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Mineral  Science  and  Technology,  the  U.S. 
Committee  for  the  Global  Atmospheric  Re- 
search Program,  and  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BY  MINER- 
ALS, MATERIALS,  AND  FUELS 
SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Ma- 
terials, and  Fuels  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee, I  announce  that  public  hearings 
have  been  scheduled  by  the  subcommit- 
tee on  the  following  matters : 

First.  For  February  23,  a  resumed 
hearing  on  magnetohydrodjmamlcs — 
MHD.  MHD  Is  a  potential  means  of  pro- 
ducing electrical  energy  from  low-grade 
fuels.  Including  coal,  with  diminished 
pollution.  Industry  and  academic  wit- 
nesses were  heard  on  MHD  on  Decem- 
ber 18,  and  at  the  hearing  on  the  23d  of 
February,  the  subcommittee  will  hear 
(jovernment  experts. 

Second.  As  previously  announced,  on 
the  24th  and  25th  of  February,  hearings 
will  be  held  on  four  bills  growing  out  of 
the  tragic  oil  leak  from  oil  and  gas  opera- 
tions In  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  off 
Santa  Barbara.  Calif.,  last  year. 

Third.  On  February  27,  the  subcom- 
mittee is  holding  hearings  on  three 
private  bills  which  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  reinstate 
certain  specific  oil  and  gas  leases  provid- 
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ing  the  facU  and  equities  are  found  to 
warrant  such  reinstatement  These 
measures  are  S  93  and  S.  698.  by  Sen- 
ators Gravel  and  Stevens,  respectively, 
and  S   2323.  by  Senator  McGee. 

Fourth  Then,  on  March  13  and  14. 
the  subconunittee  will  hold  field  hear- 
ings in  Santa  Barbara  on  the  oU  spUl 

measures. 

Members  of  Con^ve&s.  or  others  wishing 
to  participate  m  any  of  these  hearings 
should    noliiv    the    Interior    Committee 

sufr  __^_^^_^_^ 

THE  GROWING  PAINS  OF  MEDICAL 
CARE 
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Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  Prtsident.  we  are 
all  well  aware  of  the  increasingly  se- 
rious crisis  m  the  Nation's  health  care 
system  In  recent  weeks  and  months,  a 
number  of  useful  and  informative  arti- 
cles have  arpeared  tn  the  press  detail- 
mg  Uie  facts  of  Uie  crisis  and  proposing 
possible  new  approaches  and  solutions. 

One  of  tlie  most  perceptive  duscussions 
was  published  recently  ^  the  New  Re- 
pubUc  In  a  ->enes  of  three  articles  en- 
titled 'The  Growing  Pains  of  Medical 
Care  "  Mr  Fred  Anderson  deals  exten- 
sively with  the  issue.  In  the  first  arucle, 
Mr  Anderson,  who  is  a  -staff  associate 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Engmeermg. 
describes  the  Nations  exisUng  health 
care  system  and  the  paradox  that  allows 
the  best  care  In  the  world  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  to  exist  alongside  some 
of  the  worst  care  In  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

In  the  second  arUcle.  he  discusses 
the  need  for  a  reorganization  of  the 
Nation's  health  dellverv-  system,  with 
particular  emphasLs  on  more  effective 
use  of  group  practice,  comprehensive 
preventive  care  and  community  medi- 
cine, and  prepayment  of  the  costs  of 
health  care. 

In  the  third  article,  he  discusses  the 
possible  methods  by  which  better  health 
care  should  be  financed,  and  the  various 
alternative  ways  in  which  a  comprehen- 
sive naUonal  health  insurance  program 
might  be  phased  in.  Here,  he  stresses  the 
point  that  the  financing  mechanLsm 
should  contain  special  incenUves  to  en- 
courage the  reorganization  of  the  health 
deliverv-   system 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Andersons  articles  will  be  of  Interest 
to  all  of  us  concerned  with  the  quality 
and  equality  of  health  care  in  the  Na- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows. 

iPrrim  tbe  New  Republic.  Jan    17,  1970! 
The  Growing   Pains   or   Medical   Care     It 
P\t:nc  More    Getting  Less 
By  Fred  Anderson  i 
Several  months  ago  Preslden'.  NUoii.  Sec- 
retary Fin.-ri  and  the  AseUtsnt  Secretary  for 
Health  and  Scientific  Affairs    Dr    Roger  Ege- 
berg.  scathered  .it  the  White  House  to  tell  the 
narion   -.nat  it  is  about  to  face  a  complete 
breakdoTm  '.r.  the  delivery  of  health  service*^ 
Many  thmi  the  breakdown  h  i«  already  oc- 
curred   Long  Wilts  for  an  appointment  with 
a  phvslclan.   poor  ser-.  Ice.   and   astronomical 
medical  bills  have  gradually  become  the  rule 
ratner  than   the  exception    The  public  does 


n :>t  underst.md  how  this  state  of  affairs  came 
about    nor  why  physicians,  hoepltdla  and  In- 
surers   have    not    done   something    about    it. 
Particularly  irrltaiing  la  the  federal  govern- 
ments failure,  though  it  paid  29  6  percent  of 
the   »53  1    billion   spent   on    health   In    1969 
Long  houri  In  the  'waiting  room."  hurried 
luid    impersonal    attention.    dimi.-uliy    In    ob- 
t.unlr.g  night  and  week.'nd  care   reduction  of 
services  because  staff  is   not    n.valUble.  high 
drug  and  treatment  costs,  loopholes  in  insur- 
.tnce  coverage    and  the  like    tell  only  part  of 
the  story   Tlie  rest  U  told  by  statistics  which 
smash  any  remaining  confidence  that  we  lead 
the  world  in  health  care   Fifteen  other  cjun- 
tries   h.ive    longer   average    U!e   expvclancles 
iTeu-ye:ir-cld  females  ha\e  a  longer  life  ex- 
pectancy in  twelve  other  cuuntrles.  while  the 
Amerlcau  male  child  of  ten  years  is  bested  in 
31  countries  I   Infant  mortality  Is  le«s  in  14 
other    nations     Five    countries    have    better 
m.iiernal  niurtallty  rates   Twelve  have  bettfr 
records   for  ulcers,  diabetes.  clrrht)sls  of  the 
Uver     hvpertenslon    without    he.irt    Involve- 
ment  Twent>  have  iesi  heart  dlse.ise 

Wliatever  lite  expectancy  a  white  Ameri- 
can ha.s  subtract  se-.en  years  from  the  lite 
of  his  nonwhlte  counterpart  Infant  mortal- 
ity rates  are  two  times  as  great  f.-r  nonwhltes 
as  for  whites  Infarct  mortality  rates  for 
Negro  children  in  Mis.sl,sslppl  or  a  Northern 
city  are  comparable  to  Ecuador's;  nation- 
wide, to  Costa  RIcas.  Nonwhlte  maternal 
mortality  is  four  times  as  great  as  the 
white  ra'e  The  disparity  tn  maternal  death 
r.ites  has  Rrown  from  twofold  to  fourfold 
cincc  the  end  of  World  War  II  )  In  the  city 
slums  there  is  three  times  as  much  heart 
disease  five  times  a.  mu  h  mental  disease. 
f  nir  times  iva  much  hieh  blood  pressure,  and 
four  times  as  many  deaths  before  age  thlrty- 
ftve  than  there  Is  ualK<nwide. 

The     National     Advisory     Commission    on 
Health    Manpower    (1967i    reviewed    15    rep- 
resentaT.e  studies  of  'he  quality   of  health 
r^ae  services  In  the  Cnlted  States    Here  are 
•he  nndmc^  In  three  of  the  studies-    (1)    a 
s'lrvev  of  medical  laborarorles  ^p.insored  by 
the  National  Ceii'er  for  Communicable  Dis- 
eases lUS  Ptiblic  Health  Servlcet  found  that 
25  percent  "f  reported  lab  ratory  results  on 
Itnown  samples  were  erroneous:    i2)   an  eval- 
uation   of    all    major    female    pelvic    surgery 
performed  during  a  '-.x-nior.th   period   in  a 
communitv  hospital  revealed  that  70  percent 
of  the  operations  which  resulted  in  castration 
u:  sterilization  were  unjustified  in  the  opin- 
ion of  expert  consultants     (3i    'he  medical 
records  of  a  random  sample  of  430  patients 
admitted   t'.   98   different   hospitals   In   New 
Y  rk   Cltv   during    May    1962   were    reviewed 
by  expert   clinicians    In   their  opinion   only 
57  percent  of  all  paiient-s    and  only  31   per- 
cent  of   the   genera;   medical   cases,   received 
optimal'    care 
Organized    medicine    attributes    deteriora- 
tion in  health  care  to  our  failure  U<  produce 
enough  physicians  for  the  gro-wlng  demand-s 
for  services    That's  correc;.  to  a  point    Over 
the     decade     1955   1365       phvsiclan-dlrected 
services     rose  81   percent  and  hospital  serv- 
ices 66  percent,  although  the  Increased  out- 
put   of    physicians    i22    percent)     barely   ex- 
ceeded population    growth    1 17   percent)     In 
fac,    the    increase    In    phvsiclans    who    went 
into  patient  care  (12  percent)   was  less  than 
population  p-owth    Thus  the  availability  of 
d.rect,  pers4mal  treatment  bv  a  phvslclan  has 
diminished  at  a  time  when  demand  for  med- 
ical  care   Ls    going    up   rapidly    Demand   has 
been  so  great  that  the  expected  undersupply 
ui    phvsiclans    should    have    occurred    years 
ago    Wha'  happened''  Phvsiclans  learned  to 
delega'e  many  tasks  to  other  medical  pro- 
fessionals   a   practice    which   should   be   en- 
couraged    Between    1955    and    1966,    profes- 
sional nurses  lncrea.sed  by  44  percent,  non- 
professional  nurses  63   percent,   x-ray   tech- 
nologlste  66  percent,  and  clinical  laboratory 
personnel   70   percent     Nevertheleaa,   In   the 


opinion  of  tlu-  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Health  Maiip  >wer  the  existing  organiza- 
tion of  medical  care  will  .s<x.n  require  more 
phvsiclans  than  the  medical  schools  are 
cnpable  of  producing  If  additional  person- 
nel are  employed  in  the  present  manner  and 
wUhin  present  pallcrns  lUid  systenis'  of 
care,"  said  the  Commission  "they  will  not 
a\eri,  or  even  perhaps  alleviate,  the  crisis.  ' 
That  seems  to  »av  that  no  number  of  addi- 
tional phvsiclans  '.vill  be  sifficleni  unless 
medical  care  is  reorganized  But  the  Commis- 
sion did  not  sav  ho*  re<.rganl7ation  should 
be  carried  out 

What  Is  so  unsatisfactory  about  the  orga- 
nliatlon  of  our  present  medical  care  system'' 
It   consists    by    and    large   of   physicians   in 
practice  alone   or  m  small  groups,  on  a  lee- 
for-oervlce  bo-si.'   The  model  is  the  independ- 
ent buslnes.s  entrepreneur,  and  a  strong  sense 
of    n'ne'eenth    century    individualism    still 
guides  prole  siona!  conduct    (About  60  per- 
cent of  physicians  m  direct  care  of  patients 
are  solo  practitioners    even  though  less  than 
two    percent    of    current    graduates    go    Into 
general  practice  Of  physicians  in  otlice  prac- 
tice,  about    72  percent    still   work  on   a   lee- 
fnr-service  ba^is  )    The    "nonsvsiem'    of  sep- 
arate practitioners  and  lew  hospitals  which 
grew    up    in    the    last   century   has   somehow 
managed  to  underpin  the  vast  array  of  inter- 
locking referrals,  specialties,  clinics,  hospital 
services    and    financial    arrangements    which 
exists  today    That   foundation  is  crumbling. 
We  cann  >'  allow  the  further  duplication  of 
services,  equipment  and  personnel,  not  only 
because  of  the  high  cost  of  redundancy,  but 
because  Jee-for-service  medicine  Is  medically 
one-sided     It    is   adequate    for   episodic   care 
for  patients  with  a  specific  complain'    But 
such  care,  though  good.  Is  delivered  In  spo- 
radic bursts    It  Is  not  the  personalized,  hfe- 
long  program  of  prevention,  diagnosis   treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation   that  it  should  be. 
Pauents  verv  rarely  receive  preventive  screen- 
ing or  treatment    How  could  a  lee-for-servlce 
bill  be  written  for  "diagnt>sing"  and  publiciz- 
ing a  dangerous  playground .'  Who  would  be 
billed'  The  city?  Parents^'  Fixing  up  several 
broken  arms  is  a  medical  "service."  with  a 
going  rate  per  arm   Getting  embroiled  with 
nonmedical  "playground"  issues  Is  not.  even 
though  the  expense  of  an  ounce  of  preven- 
tion may  be  less  than  that  for  a  pound  of 
cure. 

It  Is  not  quit*  fair  to  lay  all  the  ills  of 
the  health  care  system  at  the  feet  of  the 
practitioners  who  favor  the  fee-for-servlce 
system  The  American  Medical  Association, 
as  chief  defender  of  fee-for-servlce.  Is  almost 
a  caricature  of  an  Establishment,  an  easy 
target  But  medicine  has  two  Establishments, 
both  of  which  contribute  to  our  troubles. 
The  second  Establishment,  hostile  to  the 
first.  Is  based  in  urban  hospitals.  It  Is  re- 
search and  technology  oriented,  often  sal- 
aried, and  provides  the  world's  best  surgery 
and  treatment  for  complex  Illnesses.  The  re- 
sult is  that  though  this  Is  the  best  country 
in  the  world  in  which  to  have  a  serious  Ill- 
ness, It  is  one  of  the  worst  countries  In  the 
world  in  which  to  have  a  non-serious  Illness. 
That  part  of  medicine  which  mo«t  people 
encounter  most  often  is  mediocre.  At  the 
same  time,  we  have  outstanding  open  heart 
surgery,  plastic  surgery,  surgical  organ  trans- 
plantation, and  diagnostic  skills.  It  Is  this 
paradox  which  makes  It  possible  for  a  pa- 
tient to  read  In  the  waiting  room  literature 
of  America's  latest  triumph  of  medical  tech- 
nology, while  falling  to  receive  quick,  effec- 
tive and  Inexpensive  treatment  for  a  sore 
throat. 

The  strength  of  the  new  hospital-based 
Establishment  Is  In  Its  domination  of  the 
medical  schools  Dr.  Charles  E.  Lewis  of  Har- 
vard s  Center  for  Community  Medicine  and 
Medical  Care  believes  that  the  Inertia  of 
medical  schools  and  their  affiliated  teaching 
hoepitals  Is  the  health  care  delivery  system's 
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chief  problem.  The  schools  and  their  hospi- 
tals turn  out  excellent  clinicians,  scien- 
tifically Imaginative  researchers,  who  appear 
more  concerned  with  a  patient's  interesting 
electrolytes  than  with  his  humdrum  good 
health.  A  department  chairman,  selected 
perhaps,  because  he  discovered  subtle  mech- 
anisms of  kidney  function,  makes  the 
school's  reputation  (and  much  of  Its  money) 
by  his  work  and  by  the  grants  which  he  gets 
for  research.  No  one  can  tell  the  collection 
of  department  chairmen  who  run  a  medical 
school,  or  their  granting  agencies,  that  the 
funds  which  they  collect  should  go  to  teach 
students  how  to  care  for  whole  patients  in 
the   environment   In   which   patients   live. 

The  fee-for-servlce  system  has  not 
adapted  well  to  third-party  payments, 
whether  from  Insurance  companies  or  from 
government.  The  public  finds  this  awkward 
welter  of  Insurance  plans  and  complex  fed- 
eral  programs  confusing  and  vexing. 

Picking  ones  way  through  the  medical 
maze  requires,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Sidney 
Lee  of  Harvard  Medical  School,  'the  flexlbU- 
Ity  of  a  worm,  the  dexterity  of  a  locksmith, 
and  the  hairsplitting  ability  of  a  Philadel- 
phia lawyer."  For  Instance,  new  employees  at 
the  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratories  In 
California  are  handed  a  chart  which  folds 
out  like  a  roadmap  Into  a  description  of 
eight  programs  and  benefits  for  21  selected 
services.  In  the  168  separate  boxes  of  fine 
print  are  detailed  the  conditions  of  coverage 
and  exclusions  of  each  of  the  eight  plans. 
Making  sense  of  health  insurance  Is  a  prob- 
lem for  all  of  us.  even  If  we  are  not  given 
■helpful'  charts.  With  approximately  1800 
separate  plans  in  existence  to  choose  from, 
what  are  we  to  do? 

Perhaps  It  would  be  worth  working  through 
the  maze  if  private  Insurance  provided 
complete  coverage.  It  does  not.  All  third- 
party  payments,  including  federal  pro- 
granas  and  philanthropy  as  well  as  pri- 
vate insurance,  accounted  for  only  half  of 
personal  health  care  expenditures  by  1966. 
The  private  health  insurers  make  quite  a 
fuss  over  how  extensive  their  coverages  are. 
They  point  out  that  about  three-fourths  of 
the  population  has  some  kind  of  hospitaliza- 
tion or  surgical  coverage  and  that  the  num- 
ber Is  growing,  but  the  important  point  Is 
not  that  the  number  of  persons  covered  is 
going  up;  It  is  that  the  insured  are  not  get- 
ting much  for  their  money.  The  insured 
three-fourths  of  the  population  has  about 
one-third  of  its  medical  bills  paid  through 
Insurance  Large  categories  of  medical  ex- 
penses, such  as  drugs,  dental  care,  and  non- 
hospital  "ambulatory"  office  visits,  are  ex- 
cluded from  most  policies.  These  exclu- 
sions are  critical  at  a  time  when  consumers 
spend  about  20  percent  of  their  health  dol- 
lars on  drugs,  about  10  percent  on  dental 
care,  and,  siccordlng  to  a  recent  MIT  study, 
another  25  percent  to  50  percent  for  ambula- 
t.orv  care. 

Government,  principally  through  Medicare 
and  Medicaid,  has  ventured  Into  paying  some 
of  the  medical  bills  of  those  least  able  to 
pay — the  elderly  and  the  poor.  Medicare  In- 
cludes two  related  programs  for  insuring 
persons  over  65  against  the  costs  of  hospital- 
ization, physicians'  services  and  related 
health  care.  There  Is  no  means  test.  Part  A, 
Hospital  Insurance  Benefits,  covers  practical- 
ly all  r)ersons  over  age  65.  It  draws  Its  nioney 
from  a  special  hospital  Insurance  trust  fund. 
In  the  case  of  social  security  beneficiaries, 
and  general  revenues,  in  the  case  of  those 
not  currently  covered  by  Social  Security.  Part 
B.  medical  Insurance  for  some  (but  nothing 
like  all)  physicians'  fees  and  related  costs,  la 
financed  by  voluntary  indi'vldual  motithly 
payments,  although  the  federal  government 
also  contributes  from  general  revenues.  Med- 
icare functions  quite  smoothly,  though  hos- 
pitals complain  of  the  paperwork  and  restric- 
tions, and  patients  complain  that  In  some 


hospitals  they  are  discriminated  against  as 
Medicare  patients.  Lastly,  and  contrary  to 
general  belief.  Medicare  covers  only  about  35 
percent  of  the  total  health  bill  of  persons 
over  65. 

Medicaid  Is  more  complicated.  The  pri- 
mary recipients  here  are.  In  the  bureaucratic 
phrase,  the  indigent  "categorically  needy": 
the  aged,  the  blind,  the  disabled,  and  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children.  Each  parUc- 
ipatlng  state  must  submit  a  plan,  and  the 
categorically  needy  must  be  Included.  States 
are  permitted,  but  not  required,  to  Include 
persons  who  are  self-supporting  but  have  no 
reserves  to  meet  medical  expenses.  These  are 
(again,  their  phrase)  the  "medically  needy." 
States  may  also  extend  Medicaid  to  those 
whose  only  qualification  Is  poverty.  But  the 
federal  government  will  pay  only  the  admin- 
istrative costs  of  pro'vldlng  them  with  medi- 
cal care.  State  Medicaid  plans  must  offer  five 
basic  services:  Inpatient  hospital  care,  out- 
patient ho^tal  care,  other  lab  and  x-ray 
services,  nursing  home  services,  and  physi- 
cians' services.  States  may  elect  to  provide 
five  additional  serA-lces  for  a  comprehensive 
program. 

We  constantly  hear  that  Medicaid  was  111- 
concelved,  that  it  sUpped  by  Congress  while 
its  attention  was  on  Medicare.  It  certainly 
'was  not  lll-concelved.  Medicaid  is  a  ten-year 
plan  designed  to  gently  badger  the  states 
Into  providing  com.prehenslve  medical  cover- 
age for  all  medically  and  economically  de- 
prived persons  by  1975.  Inflation  aside,  one 
reason  why  Medicaid  now  gobbles  up  the  dol- 
lars is  because  It  Is  growing,  exactly  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  set  out  In  the  original  leg- 
islation. Aft«:  four  years  of  varying  degrees 
of  state  acceptance,  the  plan  does,  however, 
seem  to  be  a  shambles:  Medicaid  currently 
serves  liml'ted  categories  of  the  poor  and  sick, 
through  benefits  of  Byzantine  complexity, 
which  vary  astonishingly  from  state  to  state 
(under  Medicaid,  New  York  averages  »57 
per  inhabitant  for  medical  assistance;  New 
Hampshire,  $5).  The  states  abuse  Medicaid, 
about  a  dozen  of  the  states  have  rejected  it 
altogether,  and  It  Is  underadmlnlstered  in 
Washington. 

Skyrocketing  costs  under  Medicaid  have 
led  to  a  well-publicized  campaign  to  econo- 
mize through  administrative  reforms.  The 
Administration  may  actually  believe  that 
such  tinkering  with  Medicaid.  Including  No- 
vember's frantic  efforts  of  yet  another  Task 
Force,  are  the  kind  of  "revolutionary  change" 
which  the  President  said  he  wanted  when 
he  drew  attention  to  the  crisis  in  health 
care.  It  would  appear  so.  since  the  Admin- 
istration's July  report,  billed  as  a  major 
interagency  study  requiring  five  months  to 
complete,  spent  most  of  its  shot  on  admin- 
istrative reforms.  For  Instance,  the  govern- 
ment pins  great  hopes  on  the  strict  limits  it 
recently  set  on  fees  of  physicians  partici- 
pating in  Medicaid.  But  physicians,  angered 
by  this  effrontery,  are  likely  to  respond  either 
by  dropping  out  of  Medicaid  entirely,  or 
raising  their  fees  to  the  new  legal  maximum, 
causing  costs  to  escalate  further. 

This  sort  of  reform  Is  worthless.  All  large 
institutional  ftmds  such  as  Medicaid, 
whether  public  or  private  In  origin,  are  un- 
controllably Inflationary  In  the  present  en- 
trepreneurial fee-for-service  system.  There 
is  no  effective  way  to  police  this  vast  un- 
dertaking. Through  their  right  to  determine 
"reasonable"  fees,  and  behind  the  screen  of 
the  simple  physlclan-patlent  contract  for 
services,  hospitals  and  practitioners  are 
tempted  to  take  what  large  third-party  funds 
will  allow.  Proof  Is  not  hard  to  find.  Medical 
costs  were  already  increasing  at  twice  the 
rate  of  increase  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
when  Medicaid  and  Medicare  went  Into  ef- 
fect. But  m  that  year  physicians'  fees  shot 
up  at  almost  three  times  the  rate  of  general 
prices,  while  hospital  charges,  incredibly,  in- 
creased  at  five   times   the   rate   of   general 


prices!  Small  wonder  that  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  felt  obligated  to  Inquire  Into 
possible  fraudulent  behavior  among  the 
10,000  physicians  who  In  1968  "earned" 
$25,000  or  more  apiece  from  Medicaid  and 
Medicare. 

Federal  bureaucratic  inefficiency  Is  not 
particularly  to  blame,  as  a  recent  experi- 
ence of  a  private  insurer  shows.  Blue  Cross 
of  Kansas,  a  comparatively  simple,  modestly 
financed  scheme,  recently  made  $250,000 
available  to  its  subscribers  for  walk-in  care 
at  the  physician's  office.  Ten  percent  of  the 
physicians  participating  used  50  percent  of 
the  fund,  and  $50,000  was  paid  out  by  Blue 
Cross  for  simple  hypodermic  injections 
alone.  Four  physicians  gave  most  of  the  in- 
jections, collecting  remarkably  "reasonable" 
fees.  Patients  did  not  need  the  Injections 
any  more  than  they  did  before  Blue  Cross 
acted,  nor  did  they  request  injections.  Never- 
theless, their  physicians  prescribed  them, 
and  patients,  because  they  were  not  paying 
or  because  they  had  no  Idea  what  an  Injec- 
tion should  cost,  did  not  object  to  the  ar- 
tificially high  prices  charged  back  to  Blue 
Cross. 

It  is  not  going  to  be  easy  to  change  all 
this,  to  modernize  medical  care.  With  $2.5 
million  of  campaign  contributions,  the  AMA 
was  able  in  1968  to  control  the  political 
forces  which  shape  a  health  care  system 
costing  the  public  $53.1  bllUon  anntially. 
The  AMA  pattern  is  clear:  first  a  survey,  a 
recommendation,  a  legislative  proposal  for 
change,  supported  by  physicians  and  laymen 
alike,  which  speaks  up  for  the  public,  at- 
tempting to  head  off  health  care  crises 
like  the  one  we're  in.  The  retaliation  of 
organized  medicine  is  always  swift  and  de- 
fensive, reaching  an  emotional  crest  on  the 
editorial  pages  of  the  Journal  of  the  AMA. 
So  it  WM  in  1948  when  the  recommendations 
of  the  President's  National  Health  Assembly 
provoked  a  $25  assessment  on  AMA  mem- 
bers for  a  war  chest  to  fight  socialized  medi- 
cine. So  It  was  In  1951  when  the  President's 
Commission  on  the  Health  Needs  of  the  Na- 
tion was  called  "another  flagrant  proposal 
to  play  politics  with  the  medical  welfare  of 
the  American  people."  So  It  was,  for  eight 
years,  with  the  battle  for  Medicare  which 
ended  In  1965. 

[Prom  the  New  Republic,  Jan   24,  1970] 

The  Growing  Pains  of  Medical  Cabe  (II)  : 

We  Can  Do  It  Better,  Cheaper 

(By  Fred  Anderson) 

When  the  President  told  the  nation  last 
July  tha.t  Its  health  services  were  about  to 
break  down,  he  based  his  conclusion  on  a 
major,  five-month  Interagency  study.  Con- 
sidering the  gravity  of  the  news  and  the 
President's  call  for  "revolutionary  change." 
it's  astonishing  that  the  study  hardly  men- 
tioned the  one  way  that  we  might  avoid  a 
crisis — reorganization  of  the  nation's  entire 
health  care  system.  Nothing  else  could  rescue 
a  system  where  physicians'  fees  are  increas- 
ing at  twice  the  rate  of  general  prices,  hos- 
pital costs  are  Increasing  at  three  times  the 
rate  of  general  prices,  and  scarce  physicians 
provide  fewer  services,  limited  to  episodic 
Illnesses,  for  patients;  patients  that  is,  who 
are  not  overlooked  entirely  because  of  race 
or  class. 

Reorganization,  if  effective,  must  Include 
three  components:  group  practice,  compre- 
hensive preventive  care,  and  prepayment. 

Group  practice  is  not  a  new  idea.  Physi- 
cians learned  quite  some  time  ago  to  cut 
duplication  of  office  expeases  by  going  into 
business  together.  Decreasing  overhead  In- 
creases profits.  Comprehensive  preventive 
care,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  new  idea.  It 
reduces  the  present  overemphasis  on  episodic, 
crisis  medicine  by  requiring  that  physicians 
provide  for  prevention  of  Illness,  as  well  as 
for   its   cure,   on   a   family   and   conununlty 
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basis  Prepaynien'  is  also  a  rel.ntne'.y  new 
Idea.  11  helps  pass  the  savings  of  srroup  prac- 
tice on  to  patienu-,  By  paying  in  advance  for 
total  care  patients  eliminate  the  Itemized 
doctor's  bil!  which  ;ists  a  hlarhlv  inflatable 
array  of  ;e*s  for  each  separate  ser\  ice 

These  three  concepts,  when  put  together 
would  foster  urban  and  rural  group  prac- 
tices with  a  variety  of  health  professionals 
rendering  camprehensive  medical  services, 
including  family  and  community-centered 
preventive  care  for  a  prepaid  annual  fee  per 
group  or  perso::  Hospitals  would  be  inte- 
grated with  the  group  practices  In  a  regional 
plan  ind  w.  I'd  be  exptct*d  to  prt'vide  types 
of  spyeclaJjzed  or  intensive  care  now  unavail- 
able to  most  pwjple. 

Solo  practitioners  who  mav  number  as 
many  as  175  000  have  their  own  fully 
equipped  offices  and  pay  for  them  bv  p.iss- 
mg  the  costs  on  to  their  patients  Bu^  when 
It  Is  properly  set  up.  a  group  practice  cuts 
overhead  by  flnding  an  optimal  size  for 
sharing  underused  resources  such  as  recep- 
tionists, record  maintenance,  instruments 
and  buildlnes  Group  practice  ha.s  other 
benefits  It  relieves  the  medical  graduate  of 
the  burden  of  establishing  an  ollJce  and 
building  up  a  practice  It  facilitates  collabo- 
rative tre.itment  among  physicians  who  know 
each  other  well  It  makes  possible  regular 
hours  time  ofT  for  v.^catlon  sabbaticals" 
for  continuing  and  updating  the  physician's 
medical  education,  and  other  benefits  of  a 
colleglal  practice  These  advantages  probably 
account  for  the  26  000  physicians  who  by 
1965  had  chosen  to  go  Into  groups  although 
very  few  of  the  5450  practices  had  prepay- 
ment plans  and  almost  none  passed  sav-tngs 
along  to  consumers. 

The  second  component  of  reorganization, 
preventive  medicine  poses  a  philosophical 
challenge  to  current  medical  thought  abiiut 
health  care  Today  we  must  wait  until  we 
are  HI  'preferably  r  rn/  lUi  before  modem 
medicine  can  bring  Its  sophisticated  tech- 
niques Into  play  Hospitals  medical  research- 
ers and  to  a  surprising  extent  private  prac- 
titioners prefer  It  this  way  Illness  Is  Imper- 
sonal. isolaUble  sclentlSc  People,  thought 
of  m  terms  of  what  s  needed  to  prevent  Ill- 
ness, are  not  nearly  as  tractable  Experimen- 
tation now  taking  place  In  the  urban  ghetto 
m  a  special  kind  of  group  practice  may 
reverse   this   tmfortunate   trend 

Not  only  are  these  experimental  urban 
neighborhood  practices  efllclent  i  Dr  Harold 
Wise  Director  of  t'-.e  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity's South  Bronx  project,  says  that 
In  his  clinic  25  physicians  do  what  normally 
would  require  60  :  they  are  a  new  approach 
to  health  servt-e^  as  well  The  urban  climes 
are  stafTed  with  a  variety  of  professionals. 
Including  the  usuil  complement  of  pediatri- 
cians, internists  ;ind  other  specialists  But 
communltv  health  n'urses  s<ic!al  workers 
nutritionists  and  psychologists  are  aidded  In 
order  to  give  preventlve--as  well  as  epi- 
sodic care  to  families  The  neighborhood 
practitioners  are  critical  of  the  fragmented 
care  which  hospitals  provide  In  outpatient 
departments  or  emergency  wards  at  nlKht  or 
m  clinics  organ. zed  around  organ  systems 
and  diseases-  ear  nose  and  throat  clinics 
cancer  clinics,  burn  clinics,  chest  clinics 
medical  clinics  The  patient  Is  criual.  too 
He  s^-es  thLs  array  as  frustrating,  senseless 
Need  we  be  told  that  diseased  organs  are 
found  In  people  people  In  families,  and 
families  In  communities,  and  that  overem- 
ph.tslzing  the  pathology  of  tissues  may  un- 
deremphasize  simple  good  health''  Good 
health  may  require  Intervention  In  the  social 
as  well  as  medical  aspects  of  a  patients 
problem  Ao  small  as  the  clinics'  impact  is 
they  seem  to  be  gaming  several  medical 
schools  have  started  pilot  projects,  OEO  has 
40  clinics  In  operation;  Senator  Percy  and 
22  colleagues  have  Introduced  .eglslatlon  for 
a  1295  million  program  similar  to  OEOs:  and 
young    health    professionals,    many    through 


the  Student  Health  Organization,  intend  to 
make  the  clinics  work 

Oddly,  the  communities  have  not  always 
accepted  community  medicine  with  uncloyed 
gratitude,  from  which  an  Important  fact  can 
be  learned  Community  leaders  want  control 
of  the  heiil'h  pro^rrams  and  a  larger  say  In 
what  senices  they  will  deliver  Thus.  Har- 
viird  University,  which  claims  the  first  unl- 
\erslty-sp)on8ored  prepaid  group  practice 
p!,in.  has  had  to  contend  with  community 
suspicion  that  Harvard  will  provide  services 
onlv  so  long  as  the  community  is  content  to 
do  no  more  than  provide  plenty  of  Illnesses 
Tufts  University,  also  In  Boston,  found  that 
the  conmiunltys  Columbia  Point  Health  As- 
sociation had  Ideas  about  community  health 
which  went  well  beyond  the  "programmed" 
level  These  "people  difficulties"  show  that 
medicine  Is  not  nearly  In  close  enough  touch 
with  Its  consumers,  even  In  the  Inner  city 
where  medicine  has  tried  very  hard  It  leads 
one  to  wonder  what  middle-class  patients 
might  learn  and  say  If  they.  too.  had  a  volc« 
in  health  care  Preventive  family  medicine, 
through  dietetics,  early  screening,  and 
broader  consultation,  could  have  a  great 
effect  on  middle-class  maladies  ulcers,  dia- 
betes, obeelty,  dental  carles,  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver,  hypertension,  heart  disease,  cancer, 
neurosis  It  does  not  take  a  physician  to  rea- 
lize tha*  each  of  these  can  be  prevented  or  de- 
tected quite  early,  and  that  families  and 
communities  contribute  to  cause  and  cure 

The  last  component  in  reorganization,  pre- 
payment, shifts  attention  once  again  to 
economy  Having  agreed  to  a  set  lump  sum 
to  cover  comprehensive  care,  physicians  in- 
crease their  Income  through  Internal  savings 
below  their  predetermined  annual  income. 
not  bv  gradually  raisin,:  fees  here  and  there. 
for  the  uncountable  number  of  separate 
services  now  available  Physicians  In  a  pre- 
pivment  plan  must  also  give  their  time  to 
patients  whoee  health  needs  are  greatest. 
This  Is  a  healthy  contrast  to  the  present 
situation  where  all  too  often  money  deter- 
mines what  patients  get  If  Warbucks  chooses 
to  pay  the  prevailing  rate  he  can  buy  two 
liours  of  a  Mennlnger's  time  for  little  Annie's 
sniffles  A  prepayment  group  practice,  in 
theory,  must  be  more  economical  and  appor- 
tion Its  talent  and  time  on  a  heaith-orlented 
basis  If  it  Is  to  make  money 

The  Group  Health  Association  of  America 
estimates  that  almost  eight  million  people 
.^ire  served  In  part  or  In  whole,  by  group 
health  prepayment  practices  .AlXiUt  25  of 
these  are  community  plans,  the  largest  of 
which  are  the  Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plan 
•  Western  states),  the  Health  Insurance  Plan 
of  Greater  New  York,  the  Community  Health 
.\iJioclatlon  of  Detroit,  the  Group  Health 
Association  of  Washington  DC  and  the 
Group  Health  Cooperative  of  Ptigel  Sound 
Together  they  care  for  up  to  four  million 
pe  pie  The  Longshoremen,  the  Hotel  Union 
New  York  i ,  the  Teamsters  the  Mlaeworkers 
and  other  labor  groups  supp<irt  a  variety  of 
plans  with  checkered  coverages  for  another 
3  5  to  4  million  people  The  collective  experi- 
ence of  these  plans  has  reNenIed  si>me  Inter- 
esting facts  our  outmoded  system  typically 
requires  four  h<3spltal  beds  for  every  1000 
of  population  serv'ed.  In  the  plans,  half  as 
many  beds  are  enough  because  ofBce  visits 
and  outpatient  care  are  more  Intelligently 
used,  ajid  because  there  Is  no  built-in  In- 
centive to  overutlUze  hospitals  In  order  for 
the  patient  'to  get  his  money  back"  from 
insurance  plans  i  which  usually  provide 
generous  benefits  for  hospitalization  but 
almist  nothing  for  outpatient  cArei.  The 
plans  also  keep  drag  costs  down  For  ex- 
.»imple.  drugs  for  subscribers  to  the  Seattle 
plan  cost  50  percent  less  than  the  national 
a. erage  The  plans,  then,  are  making  dra- 
matic savings  in  Just  those  areas  of  health 
finance  which  are  the  mL«t  expensive,  and 
usually  they  do  It  with  substantial  Improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  care  rendered 


The  Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plan,  which 
now  serves  almost  two  million  subscribers, 
liTLs  been  particularly  successful.  Kaiser  has 
saved  Its  California  subscribers  20  to  30  per- 
cent of  the  costs  which  Callfornlans  must 
mee:  if  they  are  not  In  Kaiser's  program. 
Further,  under  the  terms  of  Medicare,  Med- 
icaid, and  private  insurance  plans,  many 
services  are  not  reimbursable  unless  deliv- 
ered In  hospitals,  causing  a  tremendous 
overuse  of  hospitals  and  consequently  lower 
uninsured  expenditures  for  early  detection 
and  preventive  care.  By  reversing  the  incen- 
tive Kaiser  has  cut  hospitalization  30  per- 
cent and  ci.'Sts  even  more,  and  without 
higher  outpatient  costs 

But  group  practices  alonr  will  not  get  us 
better  medicine  at  lower  cost.  Especially 
when  organized  by  physicians  themselves, 
they  rarely  pass  savings  on  to  patients.  Com- 
munity and  labor  plans  like  the  ones  above 
are  exceptional.  In  spite  of  their  successes 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  Nor  will  adding 
the  prepnyment  device  to  group  practice  cut 
Into  medical  consumers'  huge  bills  unless  a 
way  can  be  found  to  keep  down  the  Initial 
lump  sum  payments  The  purchasers  of  medi- 
cal care  need  to  be  able  to  find  effective  repre- 
sentation for  themselves  and  to  challenge 
abuses  when  there  is  an  Increase  In  annual 
prepayments  What  Is  needed  In  fact,  is 
countervailing  "patient  power" 

Although  prep>ayment  cannot  do  the  whole 
Job.  It  does  lay  a  foundation  for  effective 
patient  representation.  National  norms  for 
what  a  medical  consumer  should  pay  for 
comprehensive  care  swe  already  evolving, 
since  a  prepaid  group  practice  Is  a  manage- 
able unit  for  quality  review.  (The  plans  men- 
tioned have  begun  to  develop  a  figure,  leav- 
ing age  differences  aside,  of  around  $130  a 
person  a  year.)  With  the  evolution  of  stand- 
ard costs  for  compwrehenslve  services  for  indi- 
viduals in  various  age  groups,  one  Is  able  to 
inquire  why  any  particular  group  practice 
cannot  hold  Its  rates  dowTi  to  the  norm.  And 
given  patients,  services  and  profits,  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  develop  a  set  of  facts  with  which  a 
group,  an  Insurer,  a  consumer's  representa- 
tive or  a  government  agency  can  criticize  the 
quality  of  care  rendered.  For  instance,  the 
cost  of  my  minor  respiratory  disorder  Is  al- 
most Impossible  to  estimate.  But  the  cost  of 
2000  of  them  can  be  estimated,  and  that  in- 
formation used  for  more  rational  health 
pricing,  or.  If  need  be,  as  a  weapon  In  the 
consumer  s  battle  for  better  care  and  reduced 
costs  Furthermore,  united  consumers  can 
afford  physicians,  and  economists,  who  are 
hired  to  protect  their  interests. 

As  matters  now  stand,  no  one  really  knows 
how  to  challenge  physicians'  fee  scales. 
(There  is  much  talk  and  some  effort  directed 
to  "quality  control  and  review  "  under  the 
federal  programs,  but  review  depends  upon 
statistical  analysis,  and  the  needed  data  can- 
not be  produced  under  the  present  organiza- 
tion of  health  care  )  To  make  things  easier, 
relevaait  statutes  can  be  amended  or  passed 
to  require  annual  reports  to  subscribers, 
where  statutes  do  not  already  require  thla 
disclosure  as  part  of  corporation  or  partner- 
ship law  There  is  no  good  reason  why  the 
financing  of  health  (the  second  largest  of 
all  our  private  Industries,  second  only  to  edu- 
cation! ,  should  not  be  openly  reported.  Par- 
ticipant,=;  can  negotiate  collectively  for  cover- 
age and  for  Items  of  preventive  care  from 
which  the  community  or  giroup  as  such  can 
benefit  Prepaj-ment  can  make  available  addi- 
tional kinds  of  health  benefits  which  are 
immanageable  In  a  fee-for-servlce  system. 
The  large  Institutional  funds  may  even  do 
It  for  them.  For  instance,  state  Medicaid 
agencies  have  already  bargained  with  the 
Clackamas  County.  Oregon.  Physicians'  Asso- 
ciation and  with  290  physicians  in  Cali- 
fornia s  San  Joaquin  Valley  to  pay  fixed  per 
capita  premiums  for  total  care  for  Medicaid 
recipients  A  private  insurer.  If  It  had  to, 
could  do  the  same. 
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The  success  of  groups  like  Kaiser  In  cut- 
ting consumers'  costs  by  20  to  30  percent  is 
encouraging.  Similar  savings  nationwide 
could  save  (7.5  billion  in  hospltcJ  bills  by 
1976.  But  without  being  overly  cynical  one 
may  ask  why  physicians,  who  are  in  short 
supply,  would  want  to  respond  to  the  pres- 
sures of  patients,  who  are  in  large  supply, 
even  If  annual  set  rates  are  charged.  There 
Is  no  final  guarantee  that  physicians  would 
not  keep  the  annual  rates  as  high  as  they 
possibly  can.  But  If  they  attempt  to  do  so 
they  will  meet  informed  opposition  where 
virtually  none  had  existed  before.  They  will 
have  to  push  prices  up  under  the  scrutiny 
of  consumers'  representatives  who  know  facts 
formerly  unavailable — facts  showing  how 
much  increase  is  due  to  real  costs,  normal 
Inflation,  waste,  or  higher  incomes  for 
physicians. 

Either  physicians  will  see  the  wisdom  of 
economies  in  the  financing  of  health  care 
and  in  reorganization  or  they  will  risk  their 
prestige  to  demand  even  larger  Incomes  and 
the  continuation  of  wasteful  practices  which 
make  life  easier  for  the  physician  and  harder 
for  everyone  else.  Even  If  blinded  sometimes 
by  the  preeminence  which  they  enjoy  In 
American  society,  physicians  know  that  they 
are  wide  open  to  every  kind  of  regrulatlon  and 
control  once  they  lose  the  prestige  that  has 
made  them  so  effective  In  Congress.  Many 
of  them  believe  that  group  practice  and  pre- 
payment, combined  as  described  here,  or  In 
another  way,  are  a  means  of  preserving  the 
private  practice  of  medicine. 

The  medical  profession  may  not  go  gently 
into  reorganization,  however,  and  for  reasons 
other  than  its  desire  to  continue  to  receive 
large  Incomes  and  practice  fee-for-servlce 
medicine.  Early  efforts  to  get  group  practice 
accepted  showed  that  the  profession  can  be 
quite  effective  in  opposition.  Organized  med- 
icine, working  determinedly  in  the  forties, 
has  left  ao  states  with  laws  that  pose  bar- 
riers to  group  practice,  voluntary  care  plans, 
or  consumer  control  of  the  business  and 
financial  aspects  of  these  activities.  Of  course 
they  want  to  increase  their  earnings,  but 
physicians  also  say  that  entrusting  more  than 
one  physician  with  a  single  patient's  care 
destroys  the  crucial  "doctor-patient  relation- 
ship" of  trust  and  continuity.  They  believe 
this  even  though  the  experience  of  large  hos- 
pitals with  team  treatment  has  been  excel- 
lent, even  though  neighborhood  centers  have 
actually  expanded  the  scope  of  meaningful 
doctor-patient  relationships,  even  though 
continuity  of  care  is  mainly  Important  In 
episodic,  not  chronic  or  preventive,  care,  and 
even  though  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
a  succession  of  new  faces  and  fresh  interest 
Is  better  for  some  patients. 

Accustomed  m  they  are  to  autonomy,  many 
physicians  rankle  at  the  thought  of  quality 
review,  or  peer  review  of  a  partner's  contri- 
bution to  the  practice.  Nor  are  they  com- 
fortable with  the  social  side  of  preventive, 
comprehensive  care.  Prevention  is  vague, 
frustrating,  not  scientific;  they  prefer  de- 
tective work  on  tissues,  which  is  more  "sat- 
isfying" to  them  At  the  same  time,  they  are 
unwilling  to  accept  other  health  profession- 
als as  colleagues  who  can  give  valuable  ad- 
vice and  Initiate  some  care.  This  Is  particu- 
larly unfortunate  since  supporting  staffs  now 
are  doing  much  of  the  actual  work,  with 
physicians  spvendlnp  more  and  more  time  Just 
supervising  them.  Over  the  decade  1955-1965 
■physician-directed  services"  rose  81  percent 
and  hospital  services  65  percent,  although 
the  Increased  output  of  physicians  (22  per- 
cent) barely  exceeded  population  growth  (17 
percent).  Tasks  were  taken  over  by  nurses 
and  medical  auxiliary  personnel.  Lastly, 
physicians'  frtistratlons  are  compoimded  be- 
cause their  expertise  In  crisis  medicine  (sur- 
gery, cures  for  infectious  disease,  treatment 
for  various  trauma)  is  receding  as  It  be- 
comes more  important  to  provide  continuing 


care  for  children  and  the  elderly,  both  of 
whom  make  up  Increasingly  larger  propor- 
tions of  the  population. 

Nevertheless,  the  medical  profession  is  not 
by  any  means  close-minded.  The  three-part 
reorganization  discussed  here  is  palatable.  I 
believe,  because  It  does  not  run  head-on  Into 
the  charge  of  medical  socialism  which  other 
plans  face.  When  led  away  from  politics, 
where  emotions  run  high,  practicing  physi- 
cians may  actually  suggest  reorganization  to 
improve  cooperation  and  efficiency.  Robert 
Slgmond  reported  to  the  National  Conference 
on  Health  Costs  that  in  a  year-long  study, 
he  had  asked  phj'slcians  whether,  in  the 
event  of  war  or  other  national  emergency, 
they  could  reorganize  their  areas'  health  fa- 
cilities so  as  to  free  staff  and  equipment  for 
the  emergency  without  substantial  Impair- 
ment of  preexisting  care.  They  said  they 
could,  through  an  efficient  regional  group 
practice  plan.  Many  physicians,  especially 
the  younger  ones,  while  not  sure  about 
family-centered  preventive  care,  are  inter- 
ested in  prepaid  group  practice  because  of 
the  coUeglallty,  security,  regular  vacations 
and  regular  hours  that  group  practice  makes 
possible.  In  a  sense  they  have  stopped  ad- 
miring the  nineteenth  century  Independent 
entrepreneur  and  have  started  Imitating  his 
successors  In  modem  corporations  and  part- 
nerships. 


[Prom  the  New  Republic,  Feb.  2,  1970] 

The  Obowing  Pains  of  Medicai.  Cabz 

(HI) :   Patino  roR  Health 

(By  Fred  Anderson) 

If  It  were  not  for  the  financial  squeeze  on 
the  Middle  American,  President  Nixon,  Sec- 
retary Finch  and  Dr.  Egeberg  probably 
would  never  have  gathered  at  the  'White 
House  last  summer  to  admit  that  the  na- 
tion's health  care  system  Is  In  very  bad 
shape.  Politicians  are  pretty  shrewd  diag- 
nosticians themselves.  They  see  where  the 
public  htirts — In  the  region  of  the  pocket- 
bcMk.  And  so  they  prescribe  "reform."  Rep. 
John  Dlngell  has  a  plan;  so  do  Sen.  Jacob 
Javlts,  C3k)vemor  Rockefeller  and  the  APL- 
CIO.  Even  the  AMA  suggests  a  tax  credit 
proposal  which  is  being  advanced  by  Rep. 
Richard  Fulton  and  Sen.  Paul  Fannin.  For 
the  most  part,  all  these  "reforms"  are  after 
short-run  savings  and  avoid  "revolutionary 
change,"  which  Is  what  the  President  said 
we  should  have. 

The  AMA  recommends  that  the  cost  of 
purchasing  health  Insurance  be  a  credit 
against  Income  tax.  These  benefits  would  be 
graduated,  so  that  those  with  higher  Incomes 
get  corresp>ondlngly  less  benefit:  persons 
whose  Incomes  are  so  low  that  they  got  little 
or  no  benefit  from  the  prop>06al  would  have 
part  or  all  of  their  insurance  premiums  paid 
by  federal,  state  or  local  government.  A  tax 
credit  rather  than  deduction  at  least  tends 
to  give  lower  Income  groups  as  much  of  a 
break  as  the  rich.  But  the  AMA  plan  doesn't 
reach  the  cause  of  the  crisis.  Wasted  re- 
sources. Inflation,  limited  episodic  care,  and 
exclusion  from  Insurance  coverage  of  high 
risk  patients  would  continue,  except  that  in- 
surance premiums  would  quickly  surpass 
physicians'  fees  as  inflationary  Items.  Help- 
ing the  taxpayer  pay  for  Inflation  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  better  care  at  less  real  cost.  Where 
Medicaid  waste  occurs  In  exorbitant  hospital 
bills  and  physicians'  fees,  the  waste  in  a  tax 
credit  plan  would  come  when  private  in- 
surers got  the  breathtaking  boon  of  Indirect 
federal  payment  of  a  large  share  of  the  na- 
tion's insurance  premiums.  Congress  ought  to 
think  twice  before  subsidizing  a  health  In- 
surance Industry  which  imposes  ever  higher 
premiums,  excludes  more  and  more  costs 
and  treatments  from  coverage,  and  falls  to 
insure  more  than  about  one-third  of  the 
poor.  I  hope  my  first  two  articles  made  clear 
that  reorganizing  health  care  Is  far  more 
Important   than  merely   refinancing   it.   Yet 


refinancing  Is  really  all  that  the  AMA  plans, 
and  most  of  the  various  national  health  in- 
surance plans,  would  accomplish. 

I  am  for  national  health  insurance.  But  If 
enacted  today,  with  no  change  in  the  under- 
lying system,  national  health  Insurance 
would  feed  Inflation  for  the  same  reasons 
that  Medicare,  Medicaid  and  private  Insur- 
ance feed  it  now.  The  physician's  right  to 
self-determined  "reasonable"  fees  and  the 
present  physlclan-patlent  contract  for  serv- 
ices shields  hospitals  and  practitioners  from 
scrutiny  and  tempts  them  to  take  what  they 
can  get  from  large  third -party  funds,  prin- 
cipally the  federal  programs  and  the  private 
Blues.  We  saw  this  happen  In  the  abrupt 
tripling  of  the  rate  of  Increase  In  physicians' 
fees  and  the  quintupling  of  the  rate  of  In- 
crease In  hospital  fees  in  the  first  year  Medi- 
caid and  Medicare  were  in  effect. 

How  then  should  health  care  be  paid  for? 
Two  weeks  ago  I  suggested  that  In  return 
for  a  regular,  set  prepayment,  each  medical 
consumer  ought  to  be  able  to  receive  com- 
prehensive care,  largely  from  group  prac- 
tices adept  at  family  and  community-cen- 
tered preventive  medicine.  I  also  suggested 
that  hospital  care,  and  its  financing,  be  co- 
ordinated vrtth  the  group  practices.  Suppose 
for  Instance,  that  Congress  were  to  authorize 
the  Social  Security  Administration  to  In- 
crease payroll  taxes  on  a  sliding  scale,  thus 
creating  a  large  fund  out  of  which  the  pub- 
lic's medical  expenses  could  be  paid.  No  one 
would  be  exempt  from  this  tax;  on  the 
other  hand,  no  citizen  could  be  denied  Its 
benefits.  Supix>se  also  that  in  order  to  pay 
the  public's  medical  bills,  Congress  added 
to  this  fund  from  general  revenues.  This 
National  Health  Insurance  fund  would  cover 
as  many  medical  services  as  Congress  could 
be  convinced  to  Include.  Patients  would  be 
entitled  to  receive  these  services  without  ad- 
ditional charge,  and  physicians  and  health 
care  Institutions  would  receive  payment  for 
them  from  federal  National  Health  Insur- 
ance. Gradually,  other  services  would  be 
added,  until  there  is  comprehensive  health 
care  for  all. 

The  critical  step  comes  when  physicians 
or  Institutions  ask  National  Health  Insur- 
ance for  reimbursement.  They  will,  of  course, 
be  entitled  to  their  fees,  whether  or  not  they 
practice  in  groups,  participate  in  regional 
hospitalization  plans,  economize,  accept  an- 
nual lump-sum  payments  rather  than  fees- 
for-servlce,  or  practice  preventive  medicine. 
In  fact,  the  only  thing  that  might  keep 
physicians  or  hospitals  from  being  reim- 
bursed is  their  refusal  to  submit  information 
on  health  care  delivery  in  sufficient  detail 
to  permit  review  by  panels  of  physicians.  But 
If  physicians  and  health  care  institutions 
actually  did  move  toward  regionalized,  pre- 
paid group  practice,  they  would  be  entitled 
to  extra  payments  from  National  Health  In- 
surance. Their  less  progressive,  fee-for-serv- 
lce colleagues  would  have  an  Incentive  to  do 
likewise. 

The  kind  of  speclail  financial  incentive  I 
have  in  mind  would  reward  pediatricians,  in- 
ternists and  other  specialists  for  forming 
group  practices,  with  a  bias  toward  pre- 
ventive medicine.  But  Incentives  would  do 
more  than  that.  A  key  concept  in  reorganiza- 
tion is  the  sharing  of  total  health  responsi- 
bility among  a  team  of  health  professionals. 
To  foster  the  development  of  such  teams. 
National  Health  Insurance  might  initially 
pay  the  entire  salary,  or  a  large  fraction  of 
it,  for  a  consulting  dietitian,  or  a  commu- 
nity health  nurse.  Thus  group  practice,  pre- 
ventive medicine  and  shared  responsibility 
would  be  made  financially  attractive  to  phy- 
sicians, reducing  their  changeover  costs  sub- 
stantially. 

A  variety  of  diseases  can  be  headed  off  be- 
fore they  do  their  damage  (e.g..  glaucoma, 
high  blood  pressure,  cancer,  tuberculosis). 
Callfornlans  In  the  Kaiser  Plan  have  b«en 
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d«C!«ht«l  th^'.  It  offers  scr»en!rL«  .smears. 
jt-ravs  etc  i  for  is  low  as  81  per  test  Pre- 
vention 1=  cheaper  t-han  cure  and  Kauer  is 
A  p-erxiKf  Plan  National  Health  Insurance 
bv  .'fferin^  to  buv  the  necessary  screenini? 
equlpn-.ent  and  pay  P 'rt  of  the  operating 
c^us  would  be  oKerln<  a  further  '"^ent ive 
to  phvslcliT.s  to  set  up  Multlphiwilc  Health 
Soreeniriij  MHSi  throughout  the  nation 
The  'ederal  government  has  already  sup- 
ported MHS  'n  in  experimental  basis  in 
New  Orleans,  Milwaukee  Broc.klyn  and 
Providence 

The  success  of  National  Health  Insurance, 
then     depends    on    a    comprehensive     plan 
which  handles  the  medical  care  svsteni  *rh 
the  rlffht  sticks  and  carrots    Such  a  plan  Is 
being  drawn   up  by  tiie  Committee  far  Na- 
tnnal  Health  Insurance   which  exls-j  l.irse.v 
through   the  efforts  of  Walter  Reuther  and 
the  VAW    I*s  membership  includes  S*natf.rs 
Yarborough       Cooper      and      Kennedy       Dr 
M'chae!     DeBakev.     Whitney     Youn^      Dean 
Robert    Ebert    of    Harvard    Medical    Sch-oV 
\rthur  J    Goldberg.  Dr    Charles  Mayo  U   and 
Miiyor  C.u-1  Stokes   A  capable  Technical  Com- 
mittee   headed    by   Dr    I    S    Pulk.   who   has 
retired  :rom  teaching  at  Yale  Medical  Schoo.. 
U   working   on   detail   which    wV.I    be   made 
public   in   m:d-March    There   are   still   some 
difficult   questions    Will    ceilings    be   set   on 
the    phvslcians'    fees    and    insurance     pre- 
miums charKed  during  the  transition  period? 
I  There   seems    tr.   be   no   other   way   to   curb 
infUtlon  until  the  plan  has  a  chance  to  take 
hold  I     Should    fee-for-servlce    medicine    be 
stronglv    discouraged    right   from    the   ^tart 
How      long      should      the      reorganlzaUonal 
changeover  be  expected  to  take' 

Almost    $20    billion    of    federal    and    sU.e 
funds  currently   goes  to  medical  education, 
health    facilities    construction    and    medlca. 
research     The    money    Is    not    being    wisely 
spent    Not  onlr  have  we  too  few  physicians^ 
there  is  an  imbalance  in  the  distribution  of 
phvslcians    among    the    speclalUes    as    well 
Take  surgery    According  t;,  economist  Victor 
P-jchs    of    New    York    Cnlverslty     surgeons 
averaged  only   220   operations   each   In    1966. 
well  below  moet  surgeons"  capacity  for  com- 
pe'ent     care      NaUonal     Health     Insurance 
would    trv    to    alter    the    career    choices    of 
medical     students     by     supporting    medical 
school    training   programs    in    under-.ipplled 
specialties     .particularly    those    needed    for 
familv-centered     health     care     teams  i.     by 
funding  internships  and  residencies  In  thoee 
specialties,  bv  supplementing  the  salaries  of 
young  phvslcians  who  choose  these  careers, 
and  by  helping  in  critical  regions  and  neigh- 
borhoods to  build   the  faclllUes   needed   for 
group  practice 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  National  Health 
Insiarance  would  gradually  replace  out-of- 
pocket  expenditures,  private  insunn'-e  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  Thus,  in  its  flrst  year. 
NHI  might  pav  the  total  costs  of  basic  serv- 
ices ,  outpatient  and  inpatient  hospital  cure. 
physiclajis'  services,  etc  i  .  adding  new  serv- 
ices each  vear  thereafter  laboratory  and 
x-ray  nursng  home,  etc  i .  until  compre- 
hensive care  i?  reached  I  favor  this  approach 
Others  hcwe-.er.  think  National  Health  In- 
surance should  pay  an  escalating  percentage 
of  all  persontl  medical  costs  until  compre- 
hensive prepaid  care  is  attained  Senator 
Kennedy  disagrees  with  txjth  these  ap- 
proaches and  argues  that  infants.  pre8ch<x)l 
and  school-age  children  up  to  age  15  should 
receive  total  co^•erage  the  flrst  year  i  1971 1 . 
since  preventive  medicine  would  help  them 
the  most  and  that  the  rest  of  the  population 
should  be  -wlded  in  'en-year  steps  '  age  25 
in  1972.  age  35  In  1973  etc  i  until  National 
Health  Insurance  links  up  with  an  expanded 
Medicare  program  at  age  65 

.AH  these  alternatives  are  reasonable  ones, 
the  onlv  unreasonable  one  calls  for  immedi- 
ate assumption  of  the  entire  MO-iS  billion 
personal  health  care  bill  by  NaUonal  Health 
Insurance  Its  unreasonable  becauae  It  would 


perpetuate  wasteful  practices  that  might  b« 
eliminated  through  Incentive  payments  and 
reviews  Al.so  while  It  Is  Important  that 
p*nients  be  able  to  make  set  prepayments 
to  National  Henlth  Insurance  i  so  that  they 
can  budget  .ahead  for  health  carei .  It  Is  more 
Imponan*  for  phvslcians  to  be  paid  In  ad- 
vance for  care  Such  a  system  will  take  time 
to  build  A  rspld  takeover  of  the  »40  45  bil- 
lion health  bill  now  paid  for  care  after  It  Is 
rendered  would  actually  protect  the  fee-for- 
ser.lce  pricing  mechanism. 

The  success  of  NaMonal  Henlth  Insurance 
will  depend  very  much  upon  how  physicians 
react  to  It  M.iJiv  have  s.ild  they  favor  it, 
voung  phvslcl-ans  are  not  likely  to  oppose  It 
as  strenvi  .uslv  as  their  older  colleagues 
Nevertheless  the  recaU-itrance  of  physicians 
could  thr^^w  heaUh  care  In'o  chaos  Nowhere 
In  the  vi-orld  have  physicians  had  the  pres- 
Mge  orgnnlza'lonal  muscle  and  resources 
that  rhev  do  in  the  VH  and  nowhere  else 
has  there  been  a  profe«Klonal  group  more 
grlmlv  determined  to  resLst  socialized  medi- 
cine •  It  Is  not  just  the  AMA,  which  draws 
on  dwindling  but  fervent  supp<irt  from  the 
20  percent  of  physicians  in  patient  care  who 
"re  general  practitioners  Most  specialists, 
salaried  hospital  doctors  and  medical  school 
teac-hlns:  staff  are  not  interested  In  "na- 
tional' he.il'h  pl.'.ns 

The  re^^lstance  of  some  phvslcians  to  Na- 
tional He.ilth  Insiinince  Is  predictable;  vihat 
Is  not  predictable  Is  how  public  opinion  will 
form  in  the  coming  months    There  are  good 
reasons    to    think    that    the    public    Is    more 
receptive  to  National  Health  Insurance  than 
is     genera.ly     believed      Over     the    piust     few 
months  politicians  have  flocked  to  the  medi- 
cal  care   issue    which    gives   support   to   this 
view   At  the  same  time,  organized  medicines 
image    ha-s    been    t.irnlshed     The    public    did 
not    think   much    of   the   AMA's   victory   last 
siprlns  when  It  kept  Dr    John  Knowles  from 
beconvng  .Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  and 
.Scientific   Affairs    even  though  Dr    Knowles 
was  5=lecret-iry  Finch's  choice  (and  the  Presi- 
dent's 'oo.  It  appeared,  for  a  few  hours*    The 
press  used   the  Incident  as  a  short  seminar 
on     power     politics,    self-lnter-st.     and     the 
shortslg.^.tedness    of    organized    medicine.    A 
1967  Ha.-rl3  poll  found  that  a  majority  of  the 
American    people   favored   a   federal   medical 
care    Insurance    plan    modeled    on    Medicare 
for  the  entire  population.  Indeed,  most  Amer- 
icans were  receptive  to  a  federal  role  a  dec- 
ade ago    During  the   1960  PrestdenUal  elec- 
tions the  Inter-Cniversltv  ConsorUum  for  Po- 
llUcal  Research  at   the  University  of  Michi- 
gan   found    that    59    percent    thought    that 
•government  ought  to  help  people  get  doc- 
tors   and    hospital    care   at   low   cost."   Early 
public  support  for  a  federal  role  In  medical 
care   also   helps  explain   the   1066  passage  of 
Medicare   and   Medicaid,  despite  frantic  op- 
position by  the  AMA. 

The  Nixon  AdminlstraUon's  opposition  to 
NaUonal  Health  Insurance  U  based  on  the 
argument  that  it  would  be  uncontroUably 
mflaUonary  This  puU  the  AdmlnlstraUon  In 
something  of  a  quandary  If  Inflation  la  run- 
ning amok,  reform  of  the  kind  I  have  de- 
scribed Is  necessary  And  yet  such  far-reach- 
ing reform  will  be  fought  by  the  AMA  with 
all  Its  political  resources,  and  the  mulU-bU- 
llon  dollar  health  insurance  industy.  threat- 
ened with  extinction,  would  not  be  far  be- 
hind 

The  Administration  thinks  It  haa  a  way  out 
through  a  proposal  the  AMA  advanced  In 
1968  more  medical  services  and  manpower. 
True.  In  classic  economic  theory  and  increase 
In  supply  slow  down  inflationary  demand. 
But  more  MDa  and  support  personnel  are 
wasted  In  a  system  which  quickly  loses  mar- 
ginal gains  in  Its  general  Inefflctenl  operation, 
m  population  growth,  and  In  Increased  de- 
mand The  moet  recent  confirmation  of  this 
was  offered  in  1966  by  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Health  Manpower,  which 
concluded  that  we  should  not  continue  to 


expend  vast  sums,  simply  to  get  marginally 
more  services  of  the  same  kind  We  mil  need 
more  physicians  and  other  health  profession- 
als but  added  numbers  will  not  get  the 
Anierlcan  people  the  care  they  need  at  prlcea 
ihey — all  of  them— can  afford. 

The  Committee  for  National  Health  Insur- 
ance will  soon  publish  figures  on  the  money 
we    have    lost    through    inefficiency    In    our 
health  care  system— not  from  Inflation,  not 
from  poor  financing  mechanisms,  but  from 
plain  waste  Taking  Insurance  alone,  medical 
consumers  are  being  squeezed   to   death   by 
both    private    and    federal     insurers.    When 
costs  become  too  great   for  insurance  com- 
panies thev  raise  premiums,  refuse  to  insure 
for    more   and    more   kinds   of   lllnessee   and 
costs    and   tvirn  down   high-risk   applicants. 
After  a  while  the  federal  government  begins 
•o  pay  a  share,  principally  through  Medicare 
and  Medicaid    Yet  government  too  can  apply 
the  squeeze  In  our  present  system.  Congress 
has  limited  the  categories  of  the  medically 
needy  and  cut  funds:  the  Administration  has 
cut  health  budgets  and  talks  of  Ineffectu^ 
administrative   reform     Congress   could   end 
the  squeeze  enUrely  by  enacting  a  compul- 
sory National  Health  Insurance  plan,  but  one 
which  commits  government  to  add.  not  sub- 
tract   benefits,  and  which  Includes  carefully 
worked  out  incentives  for  the  reorganization 
of  our  entire  health  care  system 


LEGISLATU^    STATESMANSHIP 
AWARD  TO  SENATOR  PROUTY 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President,  one  of 
our  colleagues  has  recently  been  hon- 
ored for  hL-;  outstanding  work  on  behalf 
of  the  handicapped.  On  January  23.  1970 
the  NaUonal  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children  presented  its  Legislative  States- 
manship award  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  tMr.  Prouty)  for 
•his  long  support  and  sponsorship  of  pro- 
grams to  make  education  a  reality  for 
exceptional    children    throughout    thl<; 

Nation."  ,,  .      ,  .       ... 

The  acUon  of  the  council  m  giving  this 
award  is  most  commendable  for  they 
have  honored  a  man,  who  although  he 
has  done  much  in  the  area  of  legislation 
for  the  handicapped,  has  done  little  to 
make  those  efforts  known.  Throughout 
the  years  that  I  have  kno^^-n  him.  I  have 
found  this  to  be  typical  of  "Win"  PROtmr. 
for  he  Ls  a  man  who  seeks  not  the  power 
and  prestige  of  office  for  its  own  sake,  but 
who  is  able  to  use  that  office  to  help 
others  lead  happier  and  more  useful  lives. 
His  landmark  legislation.  The  Handi- 
capped Childrens'  Early  Education  As- 
sL^tance  Act.  is  just  one  example  of  his 
dedication  and  effectiveness. 

In  acceptmg  his  award.  Senator 
Phooty  presented  some  remarks  to  the 
Vermont  chapter  of  CEC  assembled  at  a 
banquet  to  honor  him.  I  think  his  speech 
was  most  noteworthy,  for  he  summar- 
ized the  progress  made  in  this  area  of 
legislation  to  date  and  then  described  the 
major  concerns  that  should  guide  any 
future  legislation.  ^  ,  ^».    ,  „ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  luu 
text  of  his  remarks  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

RXMAUU     or    SSNATOB   WrNSTON    PlOtJTT 

Now  that  we  have  completed  the  flrst  ses- 
sion of  the  9l8t  Congress  and  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Nixon  Administration.  I  think  this 
might  be  a  very  appropriate  time  to  discuss 
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the  great  strides  that  have  been  taken  in 

the  education  of  the  handicapped  up  to  now. 
the  efforts  that  are  under  way  today,  and 
what  we  might  look  forward  to  In  the  future. 

I  think  It  18  fair  to  say  that  In  the  last 
decade.  Congress  has  IntUated  efforts  that 
will  assist  in  meeting  the  pressing  needs  of 
our  nation's  six  million  handicapped  chil- 
dren This  Is  not  to  imply  that  the  Congress 
has  Just  discovered  the  handicapped.  As 
early  ns  1864.  the  Congress  and  the  Adminis- 
tration under  President  Lincoln  recognized 
the  need  to  provide  financial  aid  for  edu- 
cating the  handicapped  with  Its  support  of 
Gallaudet  College  for  the  Deaf  In  Washing- 
ton. DC  and  In  1879.  In  providing  funds 
for  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  However.  It  was  not  until  the  1950's 
under  the  Elsenhower  Administration  that 
the  federal  government  assumed  a  major  pro- 
gram role  In  general  education  as  well  as 
special  education.  In  1954.  President  Elsen- 
luiwer  signed  Into  law  the  Coop>eratlve  Re- 
search Act  which  authorized  research  gran'ts 
to  ;n.stltutlons  of  higher  learning  and  ear- 
marked re.'^earch  related  to  the  education  of 
the  mentally  retarded. 

During  the  85th  Congress.  PL  85-926  (Edu- 
cation of  Mentally  Retarded  Children),  the 
nryt  legislation  to  provide  for  training  of 
spyeclal  education  personnel,  was  enacted. 
This,  I  believe,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
successful  programs  administered  by  the  0B. 
Off'ce  of  Education  Ten  yeaxs  ago  there  were 
less  than  30.000  teachers  of  handicapped 
children  In  the  country:  today  there  are  over 
83.000  Public  Law  85-926  In  the  last  decade 
has  extended  training  opportunities  to  over 
44.000  teachers  In  the  tJnlted  States.  In 
Vermont  today  there  Is  Immediate  demand 
for  an  additional  500  teachers  of  handi- 
capped Last  year.  70  'Vermont  teachers  and 
speech  therapists  received  training  under  PL 
85  926  However,  this  program  needs  expan- 
sion In  Vermont  I  know  that  UVM's  new 
Department  of  Special  Education  has  sub- 
mitted a  proposal  and  that  St.  Joseph  the 
Pro\  ider  plans  to  do  the  same.  Hopefully, 
these  proposals  will  be  approved  and  more 
of  our  colleges  will  become  active  in  this 
area. 

In  196.3  Congress,  under  PL  8a-164  (Mental 
Retardation  Facilities  and  Construction  Act) 
extended  authority  to  the  U.S  Office  of  Edu- 
cation to  provide  research  grants  and  demon- 
tratlon  projects  to  explore  further  the  unique 
learning  traits  of  handicapped  children. 

In  1965.  the  89th  Congress  provided 
through  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  funds  to  state  and  local  education 
agencies  to  upprade  and  extend  educational 
services  to  children  In  both  public  and  pri- 
vate facilities.  The  broad  scope  of  ESEA 
provides  Federal  assistance  to  handicapped 
and  disadvantaged  children  through  use 
of  special  Instructional  materials  and  In- 
novative resource  centers.  Subsequently, 
Congress  amended  ESEA  through  PL  89-313 
to  provide  that  children  In  state  supported 
schools  for  the  handicapped  would  receive 
assistance  under  the  Elementary  and  Secon- 
dary Education  Act. 

During  the  past  year.  Public  Law  89-313. 
I  Amendment  to  Title  I,  ESEA)  extended  edu- 
cation benefits  to  approximately  785  handi- 
capped Vermont  children  through  the 
Departments  of  Education  and  Mental  Health 
as  well  as  other  supporting  Institutions.  For 
example,  the  Brandon  training  school  pro- 
vided a  vocational  training  program  for  45 
retarded  adole.' cents.  The  program  demon- 
strated that  those  youths  can.  with  assist- 
ance, become  productive  members  of  ovir 
society  rather  than  simply  consumers  of  pub- 
lic resources.  'While  we  liave  often  talked  of 
this  potential.  I  sun  delighted  to  see  it  put 
Into  practice. 

Public  Law  89-313  also  made  It  possible  for 
handicapped  children  throughout  the  state 
to  expand  their  knowledge  of  their  environ- 
ment and  to  experience  one  week  of  camp  at 


Lake  Falrlee.  I  think  Public  Law  89-313  has 
been  a  most  effective  program  for  it  has 
demonstrated  that  all  children  are  capable  of 
learning  whether  the  learning  environment 
is  in  the  home,  the  public  school,  or  In  a 
residential  facility.  For  many  of  these  chil- 
dren this  was  their  flrst  exposure  to  an 
educational  program  and  for  many  It  may 
be  the  critical  difference  as  to  their  future 
ability  to  lead  meaningful  and  productive 
lives. 

In  1965  when  the  Congress  passed  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  It  pro- 
vided under  Title  I  funds  to  states  and  local 
school  districts  to  attack  the  problems  of 
the  educationally  disadvantaged  child.  It  was 
the  belief  of  the  Congress  that  handicapped 
children  were  educationally  disadvantaged 
and  thus  eligible  for  funds  -under  the  act. 
However,  after  a  year  of  operation  it  became 
evident  to  us  that  little  was  being  done  for 
handicapped  children  under  this  act  and 
that  at  the  same  time  there  was  no  voice  in 
the  Office  of  Education  to  enforce  the  Intent 
of  the  Congress.  For  this  reason,  in  1966, 
against  opposition  from  the  last  administra- 
tion we  created  the  Bureau  of  Education  for 
the  Handicapped  and  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  and  established  Title  VI  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

I  would  like  to  take  Just  a  moment  and 
commend  the  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  Handicapped  and  the  National 
Advisory  Committee.  The  National  Advisory 
Committee,  imder  the  wise  direction  of  Dr. 
Sam  Kirk  and  with  able  support  from  persons 
such  as  John  Melcher,  has  provided  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration  the  clear 
articulation  of  needs  of  handicapped  children 
that  Is  so  necessary  for  the  development  of 
legislation.  This  action  combined  with  the 
leadership  of  the  Bureau  under  Dr.  Jim 
Gallagher  and  now  Dr.  Ed  &Iartin  has  created 
one  of  the  most  highly  respected  and  suc- 
cessful agencies  In  the  federal  government. 
Although  this  Bureau  is  still  understaffed.  I 
am  hopeful  that  It  will  be  given  increasing 
opportunity  to  grow  and  develop  more  In- 
novative programs  of  benefit  to  the  nation. 

Title  VI-A  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act,  as  you  know,  stimulates 
the  initiation,  expansion,  and  improvement 
of  programs  for  handicapped  children.  To 
be  eligible  for  Title  VI  funds,  each  state  Is 
required  to  develop  a  state  plan.  The  prior- 
ity needs  of  the  states  are  listed  in  each  state 
plan  and  criteria  for  approval  of  projects  or 
programs  to  be  funded  under  Title  'VI  are 
abase  on  the  priorities. 

One  of  the  greatest  unmet  needs  deter- 
mined by  the  Vermont  Title  VI  Study  Group 
was  the  necessity  for  establishing  a  means 
by  which  children  with  minimal  disabilities 
might  be  provided  services  within  the  regu- 
lar school  structure  in  order  to  prevent  the 
eventual  need  for  special  self-contained 
classes.  Optimally,  we  ought  to  meet  a  child's 
educational  needs  In  as  normal  a  setting  as 
possible.  It  Is  to  this  end  that  Title  VI-A  has 
made  possible  the  creation  of  such  projects 
as  the  "counsultlng  teacher  program"  un- 
der the  direction  of  Dr.  Hugh  McKenzle.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  program  not  only  pro- 
vides direct  services  to  children  but  also  In- 
corporates the  elements  of  personnel  train- 
ing and  research  so  that  eventually.  If  suc- 
cessful, similar  programs  can  develop 
throughout  Vermont  and  the  Nation. 

Since  the  passage  of  Title  VI  the  Congress 
has  continued  Its  efforts  to  aid  in  the  educa- 
tion of  handicapped  children.  Legislation 
was  passed  providing  for  regional  resource 
centers  that  give  special  education  diag- 
nostic and  prescriptive  services.  The  Cap- 
tioned Films  for  the  Deaf  program  was  ex- 
panded to  Include  education  media  for  all 
disability  groupa;  a  teacher  recruitment  pro- 
gram WM  created  to  stlmtilate  the  entrance 
of  penonnel  Into  the  field  of  special  educa- 
tion, and  a  precedent  was  eetabliahed  by  re- 
quiring that  at  the  funds  expended  under 


Title  HI  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  for  innovative  services.  15 
percent  must  be  spent  on  programs  for 
handicapped  children. 

Although  there  are  many  who  favor  block 
g^rants  to  the  State  so  that  each  area  can  de- 
termine Its  local  needs.  It  was  found  that 
this  form  of  categorical  aid  is  nece.;sary  to 
insure  proper  coverage  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren. Sp)eclflcaily,  we  know  that  about  10 
percent  of  school-aged  children  are  handi- 
capped, and  yet  they  receive  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  sums  spent  for  various  special 
titles.  In  setting  aside  15  percent  of  the 
funds.  Congress  tried  to  assure  coverage  of 
the  greater  costs  of  special  education  for 
this  10  percent  handicapped  population.  The 
likelihood  Is  that  more  such  categorical  aid 
will  be  established  unless  the  States  take 
active  measures  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
their  students  fairly.  Here  In  Vermont.  I  am 
confident  that  we  will  not  wait  for  such 
Congressional  mandates,  and  I  am  proud 
of  the  efforts  being  made  to  help  all  of  our 
students. 

During  the  second  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, evidence  was  brought  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on  which 
I  cun  pleased  to  serve  Indicating  the  lack,  of 
attention  that  vocational  education  is  giv- 
ing to  the  problems  of  handicapped  children. 
Figures  compiled  by  the  tJ.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation showed  that  in  1S66  over  1  million 
persons  were  enrolled  In  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  throughout  the  country.  Of 
this  numer  less  than  1  percent  were  persons 
with  special  needs.  During  the  1965-66  school 
year,  of  all  known  expenditures  for  voca- 
tional education  programs  only  1  percent  of 
the  funds  were  spent  for  children  with  spe- 
cial needs. 

Using  this  e-i-ldence  as  a  basis,  we  amended 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  and  required 
that  10  percent  of  the  state  grant  funds 
under  vocational  education  be  used  for  voca- 
tional  education  for  the  handicapped. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  state  leadership 
in  Title  III  and  Vocational  Education  are 
deserving  of  praise  for  the  manner  In  which 
they  were  willing  to  sit  down  and  work  out 
agreements  and  plans  for  extending  addi- 
tional services  to  handicapped  children.  I 
hop>e  that  such  cooperation  will  continue 
and  grow. 

In  1968.  I  had  the  pleasure  to  Introduce 
the  Handicapped  Childrens  Early  Education 
Assistance  Act.  We  have  long  kno-wn  in  our 
nation  the  Importance  of  early  years  of  life 
In  the  development  of  the  learning  abilities 
of  children.  We  had  seen  our  government 
commit  large  resources  to  Head  Start  and 
other  pre-school  programs  for  the  disad- 
vantaged. On  May  7,  1968.  In  introducing  the 
bill,  I  noted  that: 

"There  Is  no  child  who  deserves  a  First 
Chance,  a  helping  hand,  more  than  the  child 
who  enters  this  world  with  dim  vision,  'with 
faint  hearing,  with  difficulty  In  comprehend- 
ing the  nattire  of  our  world,  or  'with  any  of 
the  myriad  disabilities  which  afflict  our 
handlcapp>ed  children." 

In  September  of  1968  my  bill  was  signed 
Into  law.  The  Act  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  model  centers  throughout  the  na- 
tion to  develop  educational  techniques,  piro- 
grams  for  training  personnel,  and  systems 
for  Informing  communities  about  the  prob- 
lems of  handicapped  and  stimulating  more 
active  citizen  Involvement.  To  date  ftmds 
for  this  program  have  been  limited,  but  I 
was  pleased  that  planning  funds  have  been 
awarded  to  Brattleboro  for  the  development 
of  such  a  center.  TTilB  project  for  Inception 
reflected  the  work  of  many  persons  and 
while  it  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Brattle- 
boro schools.  It  already  Lb  very  much  a  part 
of  the  community  and  region. 

The  flrst  session  of  the  Slst  Congress,  last 
year,  reflected  continual  Oongressional  inter- 
est. Several  significant  bills  were  Introduced. 
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The  irst.  which  I  sponsored,  was  to  creftUi 
a  Na'.ional  Center  on  Educational  Media  and 
Materials  for  the  Handicapped    The  bill  waa 
su'ned  into  law  bv  President  Nixon  In  Au«\ist. 
K  second  bill  la  the  Children  with  Specinc 
Learning  DtsablUtles  Act  of  1969    In  the  pwt 
'ew    veara    considerable    evidence    ha*    been 
brought  before  the  Congre«  indicating  that 
t'-ere  exists  a  form  of  handicap  that  posaeaaea 
lltUe   j»^vslc«:   or   medical   baae.   but  is   sig- 
nificant in  the  sense  that  the  children  seem 
to    exhibit    a    consistent    in&bllltr    to    profit 
from    r.Drmal    learning    proceeees     We    have 
heard     numerous     terminologies     for     theee 
children— dvilexlc.  aphassc.  ad  infinitum    In 
tx\tng  to  comprehend  the  size  of  this  popu- 
lation, we  were  presented  with  wide-ranging 
estimates  of  the  school  poptilailon   Por  these 
roasons,    the    Con«reM    found    difficulty    in 
coming  to  gripe  with  this  evident  and  press- 
ing  problem    In  January   of   1968   the  Fxrst 
Knnual    Repo-t    of    the    National    Adi-isory 
Com^xttee  on  Handxcupp^d  Children  tackled 
this  problem,  and  I   am  deeply  indebted  to 
the  solution*  which  they  reached  which  form 
the  basis  for  the  bill   The  Advisory  Commlt- 
'«e   prortded   a   deflnlUon   of   chUdren   with 
specific  learning  dlsablUtlea  and  that  deflnl- 
'lon    has    basically    been    incorporated    into 
the  proposed  legislation   On  the  basla  of  this 
defi-nltlon.  we  were  more  able  to  focus  on  the 
er.ormltv  of  the  problem   The  committee  ex- 
pressed  great  concern   that  efforts  to  aaslst 
leaxrang    disabled    children    should    not    be 
don*»  at  the  expense  of  the  pressing  needs  of 
other  handicapped  children   For  this  reason. 
It  was  decided  at  this  time  not  to  change  the 
basic     programs     being     provided     now     for 
handlcappeid  children  but  to  create  for  the 
present  a  sepskrate  authority  to  provide  for 
research,   training    and   model   pro-ams   for 
the  learning  disabled  child.   Action  on  this 
measure  should  be  forthcoming  shortly 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Congress.  I 
Introduced  with  other  Senators  a  bill  to 
create  the  Gifted  and  Talented  Children  s 
Educational  Assistance  Act  While  the  gifted 
are  not  considered  by  many  to  be  handi- 
capped, there  is  much  reason  to  do  so  These 
children  do  have  difficulty  In  the  normal 
claoR  and  do  need  specUl  attention  Also, 
much  of  the  re?ie«rch  In  this  area  has  pro- 
duced results  of  benefits  to  all  education 
pro-ams  for  *he  hindK-apped 

While  programs  for  the  education  of  ex- 
ceptional children  have  made  substantial 
progress  through  legislation  and  the  efforts 
of  federal,  state  and  local  leaders  In  this 
field,  the  reality  still  haunts  us  that  one  out 
of  three  of  the  handicapped  ch-ldren  of  this 
nation  are  not  receiving  appropriate  educa- 
tional service  It  Is  my  belief  that  the  time 
has  come  for  '.is  to  loolc  more  closely  at  the 
total  picture  and  come  up  with  a  means  by 
whl.  h  all  handicapped  chUdren  can  get  the 
quality  of  educational  opportunity  they 
deserve  I  was  very  plea.sed  that  President 
Nixon  was  able  to  act  on  my  request  for 
White  House  attention  to  this  matter  by 
appointing  Task  Forces  on  the  Physically 
and  Mentally  Handicapped  I  am  also  very 
pleased  with  the  interest  I  find  growing  at 
the  local  level  and  think  that  your  fine  work- 
shop here  today  Is  ]ust  one  such  example 
In  seeking  new  directions  for  action.  I 
think  that  there  are  several  points  which  we 
should  examine 

Plrst.  regardless  of  Increasing  federal  In- 
terest and  participation,  states  and  local 
communities  must  continue  to  increase 
their  efforts  'o  develop  services  for  these 
children  There  Is  need  to  develop  an  effec- 
tive partnership  between  levels  of  govern- 
ment with  each  level  clearly  articulating  lU 
responsibilities.  Here  In  Vermont  Jean  Oarvln 
and  Sister  Janloe  Ryan  have  already  done 
mu-h  to  achieve  an  articulation  of  goals 
and  responslblUtles.  but  not  all  states  are 
so  for.unate  to  have  such  dedicated  and 
talented  people    At  the  na'lonal  level.  I  am 


sure  you  are  ail  aware  of  the  problems  of 
federal  funding  and  the  burgeoning  number 
of  programs  It  is  my  hope  that  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  we  will  t)e  able  to  define 
more  clearly  the  federal  role  In  education 
Such  efforts  are  presently  underway  in  re- 
gard 'o  the  education  of  the  handicapped 
We  have  recommended  to  the  Senate  the 
recodification  of  all  existing  educational  pro- 
grams for  the  handicapped 

The  second  area  to  be  considered  centers 
around  the  fact  that  education  is  only  one 
part  of  a  total  spectrum  of  services  which 
the  handicapped  child  and  his  family  need 
Through  the  actlrttles  of  the  federal,  state 
and  local  government  we  have  seen  de- 
veloped health  rehabilitation  social  and  wel- 
fare services  all  directed  at  meeting  the 
unique  needs  of  the  handicapped  However, 
we  still  have  major  gaps  between  these  serv- 
ices and  the  needs  of  the  Individual  I  think 
often  of  the  handicapped  citizens  m  rural 
areas  of  the  state  ajid  how  dlfflcult  It  Is  for 
their  small  communities  to  provide  com- 
prehensive rehabilitation  programs  The  ap- 
proach we  have  traditionally  used  in  .wiving 
this  problem  has  been  to  remove  the  In- 
dividual from  the  community  with  little 
respect  for  the  consequences  to  the  child. 
I  hope  that  we  will  begin  to  apply  our  ad- 
vanced technologies  of  communication  and 
transportation  and  seek  alternatives  that  do 
not  destroy  the  valued  relationships  between 
the  child,   his  family    and  commvmlty 

Third,  comprehensive  services  require  the 
txitar- working  of  varied  profeaalonal  discip- 
lines. However,  the  concern  has  often  been 
expressed  to  nie  that  handicapped  children 
get  caught  In  the  middle  of  this  conflict. 
It  Is  my  hope  that  we  can  begin  develop- 
ment at  the  community  level,  and  perhaps 
the  school  Is  the  appropriate  vehicle,  of  a 
system  of  coordination  and  communication 
between  disciplines  so  that  the  children  and 
their  parents  can  obtain  appropriate  services 
when  and  where  they  are  needed 

Finally,  the  goal  of  providing  equality  of 
educational  opportunity  for  every  handi- 
capped child  cannot  be  achieved  by  govern- 
ment alone.  In  our  democratic  system  It  is 
Imperative  that  there  exist  organizations 
such  as  those  represented  here  today  that 
will  conslstenUy  bring  before  policy  makers 
at  all  levels  of  government  the  needs  of 
the  children  they  represent. 

My  nineteen  years  In  the  Congress  have 
taught  me  that  all  wisdom  does  not  lie  in 
government  We  mtut  rely  on  you.  the  tax- 
payer and  the  recipient  of  services,  to  pro- 
vide us  with  feedback  as  to  program  Impact 
and  effectiveness.  For  without  such  Infor- 
mation, otir  alternatives  for  action  become 
limited.  The  Nixon  Administration  and  the 
Congress  are  now  asking  major  questloni 
about  all  programs  at  the  federal  level  We 
believe  that  It  Is  senseless  for  our  limited 
reaourcea  to  be  poured  Into  programs  that 
have  little  value  to  the  pubUc.  I  urge  aU 
persons  oonoemed  about  handicapped  chil- 
dren to  increase  tbelr  efforts  so  that  the  day 
may  oome  whren  our  soclvty  can  provide  all 
ChUdren  the  opportunity  to  leam  and  be- 
come camtrlbutlng  members  of  our  society. 


THE  FLORroA  EVEROLADES 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  most  of 
the  environmental  news  we  hear  today 
Is  bad  news.  The  accumulated  disasters 
caused  by  our  heedless  abuse  of  the  en- 
vironment threaten  the  quality  of  our 
life  and  life  Itself  Too  often  our  alarms 
are  too  late  to  avoid  Irreparable  damage. 

Occasionally,  however,  we  manage  to 
act  before  it  Is  too  late.  One  eitample  of 
this  was  the  recent  decision  to  abandon 
a  proposed  jetport  outside  Miami  which 
would  have  threatened  the  existence  of 


the  Everglades.  The  causes  of  that  de- 
cision have  been  described  with  great 
skill  by  Philip  Wylle  in  an  article  en- 
titled 'Against  All  Odds,  the  Birds  Have 
Won."  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  Sunday.  February  1.  1970. 

I  hope  that  Mr.  Wylle's  article  will 
stimulate  effective  action,  not  only 
against  other  potential  threats  to  the 
Everglades,  but  also  for  more  sensible 
land  and  water  resource  planning  and 
development  and  population  distribution 
patterns  for  southern  Florida  and  other 
areas  where  the  balance  of  nature  is  so 
important  to  the  quality  of  life. 

I   ask   unanimous   consent    that   Mr 
Wylle's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows. 
AOAiNST  All  Odds,  th*  Bods  Hav«  Won 

(By  PhUlp  WyUe) 
Miami  —It  seemed  the  only  logical,  sen- 
sible course  of  action.  Thirty-nine  square 
miles  were  purchased  In  central  South  Flor- 
ida. H3-milllon  was  spent,  a  landing  strip 
for  training  nights  was  constructed  Florida 
desperately,  obviously,  needed  a  new  Jetport; 
the  site  beside  Everglades  National  Park  was 
eminently  reasonable — within  swift  reach  of 
the  l)ooming  cities  on  both  coasts,  once  ex- 
pressways were  constructed. 

Yet.  It  Is  not  to  be  The  startling  fact,  ru- 
mored here  for  weeks,  was  confirmed  by 
President  Nixon  In  mid-January:  No  Federal 
funds  would  be  granted  for  a  Jetport  In  the 
Everglades  The  port,  with  Its  satellite  indus- 
tries and  residential  developments,  would 
have  to  be  built  elsewhere. 

.\nd  all  to  save  an  apparent  wasteland — a 
super-swamp,  an  endless  sea  of  shallow- 
water  sawgrass--from  the  pollution  of  Jet 
sound  and  Jet  contrails,  from  the  attendant 
on-ground  sewage  and  industrial  waste.  All 
to  save  a  1  4-mlllion-acre  mega-bog.  an  In- 
finite nothing  where  those  tourists  who  are 
forced  to  stop  for  a  tire  change  get  out  of 
their  cars  m  wary  dread.  For  the  Everglades 
Is  known  to  abound  In  horrors.  In  alligators, 
f>olsonous  snakes,  clouds  of  mosquitoes  and 
huge,  biting  flies. 

NatursU  assets  and  wildlife  preserves  have 
l>een  rescued  before.  Just  before  the  bull- 
dozers moved  In.  but  what  was  new  here 
was  the  magnitude  of  the  work  already  done, 
the  money  spent,  the  solid  expectations  sud- 
denly rejected.  What  was  novel  was  that  the 
Nixon  flat  had  been  made  against  tremen- 
dous commercial  Investment  and  popular 
demand  and  need — in  the  face  of  the  Jetport, 
its  hotels  swid  supermarkets  and  other  cul- 
tural artifacts  that  would  attract  the  whole 
world  of  air  travelers  and  become  60  or  500 
times  as  great  a  source  of  profits  and  taxes 
as  the  million  or  so  tourists  who  now  visit 
the  Everglades  each  year. 

What  was  portentous  was  the  precedent: 
Had  an  example  been  set?  Would  the  oonser- 
vatlonlBts.  the  champions  of  ecology,  out- 
numbered by  perhaps  100  to  1.  slandered  for 
years  as  "fanatics  who  care  more  for  birds 
than  for  people" — would  these  enemies  of 
progress  gain  the  upper  hand? 

The  victory,  of  course,  is  not  total.  The  ex- 
isting landing  strip  will  be  used  for  training 
flights  until  a  new  site  Is  found.  The  ecologi- 
cal effect  of  such  flights  is  unforeseeable.  Yet. 
for  those  wUo  have  fought  the  Jetport.  the 
President's  announcement  Is  a  start,  and 
more  than  a  start — the  men  and  women  who 
were  fascinated  by  the  incredible  blrdUfe  In 
the  Olades.  the  others  interested  in  conserv- 
ing game  to  shoot  at;  those  who  hoped  sim- 
ply to  preserve  swatches  of  wilderness  for  the 
eyes  of  posterity  and  those  who  understood 
the  unique  ecology  of  South  Florida's  Olades. 
yet  found  It  dlfflcult  to  communicate  their 
knowledge  to  anybody  else. 
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One  logical  argument  the  Jetport  oppon- 
ents had  been  able  to  summon  up  was  easily 
expressed.  The  aquifer  from  which  the  urban 
sprawl  of  coastal  cities  draws  water  might 
have  been  polluted  by  the  development. 
These  many-trllUon-gallon  stores  of  ground 
v»ater  He  only  100  feet  below  the  porous  rock 
of  South  Florida.  Already,  that  natural  stor- 
age cistern  had  been  diminished  by  salt- 
water Incursions  to  the  east  and  west,  caused 
by  activities  such  as  canal  digging  and 
drilling. 

On  the  other  side,  It  was  pointed  out  that, 
even  if  the  ground  waters  became  con- 
taminated, there  was  an  alternate  supply 
to  the  north.  Tet,  the  threat  to  a  vital  water 
source  was  not  easily  talked  away. 

But  all  su(^  arguments,  and  the  alarums 
of  bird  lovers  and  hunters  alike,  might  have 
gone  for  naught  without  the  fast-growing 
American  opp>oeltlon  to  environmental  pollu- 
tion In  general.  It  has  made  ecology  big  to- 
day. It  has  been  said  that  every  Congress- 
man has  become  an  eoologlat  overnight, 
though  few  could  have  deflned  the  word  a 
year  ago.  Now.  It  has  political  clout,  even 
though  Congressman  and  layman  alike  find 
the  conception  beyond  their  perception. 

The  relationship  of  life  forma  to  their 
environment?  It  can  be  rattled  off  the 
tongue,  but  It  still  eludes  the  mlnd^ 

The  Everglades  are.  ecologically,  unique  on 
the  planet  and  extremely  complex.  A  map  of 
Florida  will  show  why.  The  southern  third 
of  the  peninsula  will  be  marked  "Everglades." 
This  vast  wetland  Is,  In  fact,  three  kinds  of 
swamp.  The  northmost  begins  at  Lake 
Okeechobee,  a  shallow  body  of  tepid  fresh 
water  more  than  700  square  miles  In  area. 
The  lake  Is  (or  was)  the  "head"  of  the 
Everglades  supply  of  slow-flowing  water, 
aptly  called  a  "river  of  grass"  by  author 
Marjorte  Stoneman  Douglas. 

This  first  segment  of  the  Olades  Is  the  Big 
Cypress  Swamp,  though  all  the  big  trees 
save  a  sample  owned  by  the  Audubon  Society 
have  been  cut  and  most  of  the  cypress  was 
always  stunted  and  small,  though  often 
very  old.  Next  comes  the  sawgrass  region, 
the  swamp  that  gave  Its  name  to  the  whole, 
an  Interminable  prairie  of  brownish  "grass" 
standing  In  shoal  water,  as  a  rule,  and  broken 
only  by  Jungle  domes  called  hammocks.  The 
sawgrass  Is  not  grass  but  an  abrasive  sedge, 
and  a  msm  trying  to  bull  through  It  would 
soon  be  stripped  of  clothing  and  then  of 
skin. 

The  third  swamp  Is  a  mangrove  forest,  the 
largest  on  earth,  where  labyrinthine  water- 
ways twist  and  branch  and  open  Into  secret 
lakes.  Mangrove  Is  literally  Impassable  for 
any  distance,  as  Its  tentacle-like  roots  and 
stiff,  entwined  branches  stand  In  slow-mov- 
ing water  that  becomes  brackish,  then  salty 
and.  finally,  the  sea.  All  three  swamps  com- 
pose the  £>verglades — and  It  occupies  the 
whole  peninsula  from  edge  to  edge,  a  swamp 
of  more  than  S.OOO  square  miles  soaked  by 
a  river  that  Is  the  world's  slowest,  shallowest 
and,  since  man  has  tinkered  with  It.  perhaps 
the  least  dependable. 

A    SLIOHTLT   TILrXD    COOKIE    TRAT 

Nothing  anywhere  on  earth  Is  even 
physically  similar.  Southern  Florida  Is  like 
a  very  slightly  tilted  cookie  tray  with  low, 
coastal  edges  where  dunes  and  outorops  of 
oolite,  a  soft,  limey  rock  full  of  fossil  shells, 
are  elevated  enough  for  building.  The  cities 
and  satellite  towns  string  down  both  coasts 
to  the  place  where  the  statewide  "river" 
begins  to  merge  with  sea  water,  now  the 
oceanfront  of  the  park.  The  hanunocks  that 
Interrupt  the  sawgrass  are  caused  by  such 
oolite  emergences.  Some  are  miles  long, 
others  the  size  of  a  carrousel,  and  they  sup- 
port trees  of  many  sorts.  Including  West 
Indian  species  and  mort  of  what  Is  left  of  the 
once-abundant  mahoganies. 

It  Is  possible,  of  course,  to  build  In  the 
Glades.  Many  developments  already  encroach 


on  them.  The  vast  wasteland  ootild  be 
turned  Into  a  megalopolis  with  modern  ma- 
chinery. Excavating  All  for  building  sites 
would  merely  leave  large  stretches  of  water 
canals  and  lakes,  an  effect  that  could  rival 
Venice  and  be  huge  enough  for  10  million 
Inhabitants,  or  more.  And  If  the  Everglades 
were  to  vanish  beneath  an  aquatic  super- 
city,  humanity  could  exist  without  missing 
a  thing,  save  for  a  few  lowly  creatures. 

Why  guard  such  a  priceless  region  from  so 
rich  a  potential  when,  especially,  the  coastal 
stripe  are  already  solid  walls  of  cement  and 
the  pressure  of  local  population  Is  desperate? 
With  ao-odd  million  tourists  shoving,  too! 

Why  halt  progress,  especially  when  prog- 
ress has  already  played  havoc  with  the  wet 
wilderness  and  may  yet  destroy  It,  the  na- 
tional park  Included?  The  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  constructed  enormous  "wa- 
ter conservation"  areas  to  the  north,  diked 
mega-ponds  that  store  the  rainy  season's 
deluge  for  urban  and  agricultural  use.  T'hese 
reservoirs  were  made  to  prevent  flooding, 
also,  and  they  have,  so  far,  failed  to  supply 
the  park  with  sufBcient  water  in  dry  periods 
to  sustain  Its  flora  and  fauna. 

The  imiMunded  water  has  drowned  deer 
In  the  thousands.  And  fresh  water  needed 
to  sustain  the  Glades  and  to  maintain 
ground-water  capacity  for  the  million  or 
BO  people  now  in  South  Florida  runs  off, 
mostly,  to  the  sea,  far  north  of  the  useful 
points. 

A    RECEKT   CLOSE   CALL 

Those  "conservation  areas"  nearly  killed 
the  park  In  a  recent  drought.  Loss  of  a  na- 
tional park  would  have  been  a  "first"  both 
for  the  engineers  and  for  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  Lucky  rains  supervened. 

The  mucklands,  south  of  Okeechobee  sus- 
tain sugar  cane  and  winter  vegetable  enter- 
prises. They  are  another  hasard.  The  first 
farmers  to  see  tlie  black,  friable  soil  thought 
It  as  f.rtlle  as  the  dark  earth  of  the  Mid- 
western prairies.  It  wasn't.  Pure  himius, 
leached  of  minerals.  It  requires  heavy  fer- 
tilization, and,  as  It  Is  kept  dry  by  ditching 
and  canals,  its  oxidizes — literally  burns  up 
and  blows  away — so  the  drainage  systems 
must  be  deepened  constantly  until  bedrock 
Is  reached.  In  a  decade  or  two.  As  the  digging 
deepens,  salt  water  intrudes  from  the  sur- 
rounding sea.  Salt  water  also  Intrudes  wher- 
ever canals  have  been  excavated.  So  South 
Florida,  like  Southern  California,  may  even- 
tually have  to  get  Its  water  from  upstate. 

Water  conservation  by  Immense  Impound- 
ments to  the  north  has  also  resulted  In 
periods  of  diminished  bracklshness  in  the 
park  and  the  mangrove  expanses.  Many  fl^h 
and  various  Crustacea  depend  on  freshwater 
dilution  for  breeding.  Drought  halts  the 
fresh  mix,  and  breeding  suffers.  But  commer- 
cial fisheries  can  fall,  and  have  failed  with- 
out great  public  loss,  and  some  sports  fish 
breed  elsewhere. 

So  there  Is  nothing  Indispensable  about  the 
Everglades.  The  long  struggle  to  make  a  good 
sample  of  the  wonderland  a  national  park 
was  opposed  by  multitudes  on  general  prin- 
ciples. They  could  not  think  of  any  com- 
mercial value  for  the  Glades,  but  It  was  land 
and  so  should  be  open  to  private  purchase. 
There  was  tannic  acid  In  the  maze  of  creeks 
and  lakes,  but  not  In  a  commercially  recover- 
able form. 

It  was  not  very  effective  to  point  out  that 
tbotisands  of  ecological  niches  existed  In  the 
vastness.  places  where  plants  of  a  single 
species  grew,  and  only  there,  or  that  many 
life  forms  were  present  but  as  yet  unknown 
to  science  and  that  the  wild  scene  was  be- 
yond Imaging — the  egrets  and  Ibises,  ducks 
of  every  sort,  water  turkeys  and  real  turkeys, 
panthers,  foxes  of  a  special  breed,  herons 
and  galllnules.  deer,  bear,  otters  and  end- 
less sorts  of  flowers,  orchids,  air  plants, 
poisonous  trees  and  snakes. 

It  was  almost  useless  to  assert  that  this 
comuoopla  of  living  wanders.  If  preserved. 


might  someday  supply  the  natural  source  of 
new  and  priceless  drugs,  for  one  example  of 
the  sane  and  possible.  Such  a  not- too-far-out 
suggestion  would  be  derided  by  drug  manu- 
facturers, who  would  assert  that  every  nat- 
ural dnig  from  quinine  to  penicillin  had 
been  synthesized,  a  rebuttal  that  overlooks 
the  fact  that  these  miracle  remedies  were 
first  foimd  in  nature. 

THK  REACTION   DfEVrTABLT   IS!    BO  WHAT? 

You  cotUd  lead  a  supposedly  Informed  citi- 
zen Into  the  Audubon  Society's  Corkscrew 
Swamp  and  show  him  native  hibiscus  in 
bloom  and  stands  of  cypress  bigger  around 
than  a  dining  room  table,  and  you  could 
spend  as  much  time  as  he  would  allow  f>olnt- 
ing  out  the  rare,  the  gorgeous,  the  irreplace- 
able and  the  possibilities  for  all  men  In  these. 
but  his  reaction  would  be:  So  what? 

Trees  are  lumber,  and  a  quagmire  Is  a 
stinking  breeder  of  pests.  Prairies  are  to 
plough,  rivers  are  for  sewage  and  waste  dis- 
posal, lakes  are  for  dumping  and  transport 
and  boating  fun.  scenery  that  lies  over  ore  or 
petroleum  deposits  is  to  be  removed  or 
drowned  in  guck.  and  all  swamps,  of  course, 
are  for  draining.  This  Is  land  Improvement 
SLnd.  unfortunately,  even  those  who  opixjse 
It  usually  do  so  for  superficial  reasons— to 
watch  birds,  or  hunt  them. 

The  Everglades  do  not  make  a  vital  con- 
tribution to  man's  essential  environment. 
The  tremendous  swamp  Is  only  a  minor  sam- 
ple of  wild  environs  that  must  be  preserved 
If  man  Is  to  continue  his  existence.  The 
antipollution  motif  perhaps  tilted  the  scale 
against  that  Jetpwrt.  And  even  as  an  antl- 
p>ollutlon  ruling.  It  Is  poorly  stated. 

What  man  must  see,  what  this  Everglades 
effort  visualizes,  is  the  essential  human  right 
to  an  environment  free  of  pollution.  Unless 
man  gains  that  right,  his  pursuit  of  life, 
liberty  and  happiness  will  soon  be  impossible. 

Most  Americans  are  now  urban  dwellers 
and  the  great  majority  of  those  are  ecological 
ignoramuses.  They  are  wary  when  they  step 
off  paved  surfaces,  and  they  have  no  Idea  of 
the  names  of  trees  and  wlldfiowers.  let  alone 
the  animals,  in  the  nearest  wood.  That  stato 
of  mind  bodes  HI  for  the  human  future,  for 
It  Is  blank  and  even  hostile  toward  the  world 
on  which  man  depends — the  algae  In  the  sea 
he  calls  slime,  but  which  provides  his  breath- 
able air;  the  fiashing  minnows,  which  mean 
a  creek  Is  viable. 

And  so  man's  chances  are  enhanced  by  that 
trifle,  a  clean  breeze.  Men  want  to  banish  the 
pollutants  they  can  smell,  hear,  feel  or  detect 
by  smarting  nostrils.  But  who  realizes  that.  If 
all  the  sense-perceived  contaminants  were 
gone,  the  Job  would  be  about  1  per  cent 
complete? 

THE    LESSON    or  THE    EVESGLADES 

Man's  great  Illusion  continues.  Nature  can- 
not be  conquered  or  controlled  by  man,  as 
men  believe,  because  man  Is  not  In  charge  of 
It  and  never  will  be.  Who  Is  In  charge  of  wind 
and  rain,  of  green  plants  and  photosynthesis, 
of  birds.  Insects,  and  the  seven  seas?  Nobody. 
Nature  Is  In  charge,  exclusively  and  forever. 
The  Everglades  offer  a  textbook  Illustration 
of  what  mankind  has  not  yet  begun  to  face 
that  Is  true : 

Nobody  owns  anything,  and  all  anyone  has 
is  the  use  of  his  presumed  possessions. 

That  Is  the  ecological  law.  It  Is  true  for 
Communists  as  for  capitalists,  for  disadvan- 
taged peoples  as  for  the  affluent  and  Indus- 
trial societies.  And  it  is  absolute. 

We  do  not  own  the  Everglades  or  any  part 
of  that  strange  land,  even  If  we  have  a  deed  to 
It.  We  are  allowed  Its  use.  All  we  do  own  la 
what  our  individual  skins  contain.  To  save 
them  we  must  save  whatever  chams  of  life 
are  essential  to  our  own. 

The  value  of  the  Federal  decision  against  a 
Jetport  rests  In  the  symbol  of  the  act.  If  the 
symbol  Is  understood.  Its  worth  will  be  Im- 
measurable. For  man  is  soon  going  to  be  com- 
pelled to  forego  countless  multl-bllllon  dollar 
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c>pj.Mr:uniti?s  and  change  his  plans  i"Z  even 
more,  not  to  gain  a  specific  if  obscure  end  of 
sw.irup  SAlViige  bu:  for  a  greater  though  a 
scarce. y  cjnipreher.slblo  reason 

If  ail  the  ecDloglsts  couid  ptxjl  all  they 
k:.uw  ajid  add  all  the  d.ita  from  every  science 
they  WLPu;d  be  un.ible  'i  say  wha:  life  formt- 
and  life  systems- are  essential  for  man  s  sur- 
vival We  know  too  little  about  th*  intricate 
living  understructure  supporting  6ur  species 
to  risk  losing  any  wild  llviiiS  form  weed  or 
pest  or  predator  lest  one  break  In  the  p'.ane- 
tarv    llfe-siist.unlne  system  be  fatal 

There  never  was  a  guaraf.'ee  by  nature  that 
man  i-h  '.ru!  survive  for  any  particular  time 
Bu'.  'htTp  are  manv  points  in  the  na'urnl 
order  of  leings  where  a  lost  or  broken  sys- 
tem mlifhr  result  In  ftn  Inexorable  act  of 
nH'.ure  fa:«l  to  man 

There  are  X  tiiimbers  of  similar  niches  and 
wild  lands  tha*  may  have  an  indispensable 
function  for  ma:i  The  problem  :s.  we  dcn't 
knriw  'hem.,  tt  !■>  the  mijor  f:'rmldabl'?  over- 
whelming pr'S'^.^'Ti  '"  '^^  whole  business  We 
dont  know  We  would  probnbly  cnn':nue  to 
live  and  th-lve  '  •  the  extent  we  arc  'hrlvini: 
If  we  paved  over  the  E^erg!ades  But  the  em- 
phasis Is  on  ■urnbably 


CAPON  BPJDGE    \V    VA     RESIDENTS 
SHOW  PIONEER  INGENUITY 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, on  Tue.sday.  January  27  the-  Win- 
chester Ever-.ine  S'ar  published  a  front- 
page article  on  how  the  residents  of 
Capon  Bridge.  W  Va  ,  built  a  llbrar>- 
witi^out  any  State  or  Federal  fundi 

Most  of  the  students  in  the  Hamp- 
shire County  t'^wn  travel  about  60  miles 
a  day  to  and  from  school,  and  slaying 
after  cla.sses  '3  do  research  often  meant 
mis5inc:  the  school  bus  home  Thus,  the 
need  for  a  hbran.-  in  their  hometowii 
of  Capon  Bridge  was  most  urgent 

The  article  details  how  Duke  Simons, 
who  wa.s  president  of  the  local  Ruritan 
Club,  got  the  project  underway  It  tells 
how  the  widow  of  a  local  dentist  donated 
the  home  which  now  serves  as  the  li- 
brary; how  other  residents  donated  ma- 
terial needed  in  the  renovation:  and 
how  almost  even,-  resident  of  Capon 
Bridge  gave  a  little  extra  effort  to  make 
the  dream  of  a  local  library  become  a 
reahty 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows 

E  Stands  fo«   ErTORT 
I  By  Jack   Davis) 
r«PON  BRtocc.  W    Va  — The  150  or  so  resi- 
dents of  this  Hampshire  County  hamlet  are 
button-popp:n'  proud  of  their  library 

And  when  you  sav  "their'  library  that's 
just  what  !t  is 

How  they  got  their  library  is  a  lesaoa  In 
pioneer  Ingenuity — Capon  Rr.er  style 

The  town  of  Capon  Bridge  sits  aatrlde  a 
shallow,  fertile  valley  a  few  milee  we«t  of  the 
Virginia  line  on  U  S  50  It  la  an  historic 
old  s«ttlement.  where  George  Washington 
visited  a  number  of  timea  as  he  croesed  and 
cns«-crc*sed  the  area  wblle  surveying  the 
wilderness 

On  the  outsklru  of  the  town  U  the  grave 
of  James  Caudy  (Washington  spelled  it 
Coddy  in  his  records),  an  Indian  fighter  of 
Wide  repute  and  the  first  white  settler  In 
these  parts 

.^  'air  portion  of  the  population  of  Capx'n 
Bridge  consists  of  pleasant  folk  who  came 
here  to  reUre   But  here  yoii  don't  retire   Tou 


work  with  your  neighbors  on  what   you  like 
to  do 

Like    creating    an    honest -to- gosh    library 
Here  s  how  1'  started 

High  school  studenus  living  In  the  ea.stern 
half  of  the  county  average  about  60  miles 
a  day.  ba^k  and  forth,  on  >chi»'l  bu.ses  If 
they  wan it-d  t-o  do  ivonie  after-hours  rese.-u-ch 
on  a  schoiil  project  'heir  part-iit^  had  to 
drive  them  t^i  Romnev  the  countv  hub  where 
:he  public  l.brary  l?  K>cited  Or  stay  after 
school,  miss  t.'ie  isiis.  and  hltch-hlkc  home 
.\  little  over  a  yeiu  ago.  somebody  hnp- 
pent>d  t^  mention  this  to  Duke  Simons  wh'i 
then  wai.  president  of  the  Cipon  Bridge  Pur- 
itan Club  His  name  is  WUltr.ni  P  Simons, 
who  bought  a  small  farm  and  an  earlv- 
1800's  house  nearby  aft*T  retiring  from  the 
New  'Vork  City  gnnd  tn  f>b.  but  to  everyone 
here  he's  Duke 

Duke  brought  It  up  before  the  2n-odd 
member:-  of  the  Rurl'an  Club  They  v^recd 
that   »  llbrarv  wiv-  needwl 

The  club  called  a  public  m.eetlng  Twenty- 
eight  people  sho'Aed  up  which  wa-s  .\  pretty 
fair  ri presentation  They  were  all  f^r  It.  too 
The  onlv  av.illable  building  vacant  In  the 
town  was  the  old  Gardner  medical  office 
Hadn't  been  used  for  about  25  years  when 
the  me  Dr  Gardner  pulled  teeth  th'-re  Be- 
fore him  his  father  and  his  grandfather 
biith  physicians,  had  used  11  as  their  office 
It  dated  back  to  about  1800.  xnd  It  showed 
the  wear 

But.  still.  It  wa.s  the  only  building  around 
tn.it  wrts  available 

The  RurttAn  Club  didn't  have  any  money. 
Neither  did  the  town 

D'lke  Simons  went  to  see  Dr  Gardner's 
wiriow  abtiT  u.sJng  the  old  medical  office 
Sure  she  s,ild  she'd  give  the  building  rent- 
free  but  what  about  the  taxes'' 

Duke  and  John  Coryell,  club  secretAry. 
appeared  t>efore  the  HAmp^hlre  C-ounty  Cour 
and  explained  the  situation  The  court 
agreed  tt-  close  Its  eyes 

The  bullfling.  a  one-story  structure  about 
20  feet  bv  36  feet,  was  a  mess  Inside  from 
disuse  Du.t.  mou.se  nejiUs.  wasp  colonys  and 
spider  webs  over  the  years  h.vl  made  It  a 
den  tor  Dracula 

Bv    nrpw    It    WT4S   early    In    1969     and   C    E 
M'Keown   h.\d   taJcen  over  as  RurltAn   presi- 
dent   He  saw  the  Interior  needed  a  thorough 
cleaning 

Wh.it  was  the  quickest  way"" 
He  called  the  volunteer  P.re  department. 
Th36e  guvs  always  like  to  squirt  hat>e«  And 
'hev  did  They  washed  the  small  frame  struc- 
••ire  down,  Inside  and  out.  fore  and  aft.  tin 
roof  'o  bottxjm  rafter 

It  took  two  month-s  for  it  lo  dry  out  thor- 
oughlv    but  It  was  clean    Really  clean. 

WhUe  It  was  drying  out.  another  public 
meeting  was  held  Tins  time  delegations 
came  not  only  from  Capon  Bridge,  but  from 
the  entire  ea^tt^rn  portion  of  the  county 
They  liked  what   they  were  seeing 

At  the  meeting,  a  Literary  Board  w^s 
formed  to  handle  the  f.Tmalltles  ard  what- 
ever funds  might  be  available 

And  the  Runlans  wei.t  back  t^.  work  on  the 

building 

Owen  Phillips,  a  retired  electrUlaii  volun- 
teered to  iniitall  the  wiring 

Tlie  Or'ves  Lumber  Co  ,  of  nearby  Augusta, 
a  nated  seven  gallons  of  paint  Individual 
RurtUas  donated  single  gallons 

Club  members  came  In  evenings  and 
painted 

Two  contractors,  club  members,  built  the 
book  shelves 

Then  came  the  ladles  -  moistly  'he  wives  of 
The  men  who  worked  on  the  building 

Thev  scoured  the  ea-stern  part  of  the  county 
and  came   up  with   about  2.000  btK)ks    Then 
the   women    catalogued   them    and   arranged 
them  properly  In  order 

But  it  dldn  t  s*op  there 

The  Capnn  Bridge  Volunteer  Plre  Cc 
bought  .m  -^il  heater  Chnrley  Buchlnsky  in- 
stalled It 


The  Ruritan  Club  gave  the  tables. 

Mrs  Hazel  Nelson  provided  four  wooden 
chairs 

Roy  Glfflii  donated  10  f(  'ding  metal  chairs, 
which   Mr    and   Mrs    VS'endel   Omps  painted. 

Mrs  Gladys  Simons  pitched  In  two  metal 
file  combines 

William    Mas.sey   came    .ilong   with    a    coat 

rack 

The  Hampshire  County  T;i.\p.-iyers  -Vs-sn. 
divvied  up  $50.  and  Charles  Alkln,  JIO  The 
ladles  of  the  Home  Demonstration  Club  held 
an  art-craft  show  and  bake  sale  and  mu'ie 
$150  which  It  Mimed  over  to  the  Library 
BoHrd 

And  last  summer  on  a  fertile  stretch  of 
bottom  land  that  was  donated,  the  Ruritan 
members  planted  corn  and  picked  It.  and 
sold  it  aiul  came  up  with  a  »420  profit  All 
of  which  went  to  the  Library  Board 

Th»  little  building  beams  Inside  its  as 
clean  as  a  pin  and  the  shelves  are  about  two- 
thirds  full  of  tx.oks  ranging  Irom  "The  X  Bar 
X  Boys  tiost  m  the  Rockies"  to  "Stoddard's 
Lectures  ' 

OutMde  It  still  needs  a  bit  of  spit  and 
polish,  and  the  porch  shows  the  wear  of 
time  But  come  next  summer,  the  Rurltans 
plan  to  paint  the  outside  and  put  on  a  con- 
crete flixjr  on  the  porch 

There  was  obvious  pride  In  Duke  Simons' 
voice  when  he  said: 

""This  was  all  real  volunteer  work  We  don't 
owe  a  dime  on  It  Not  one  cent  of  state  or 
federal  money  here  Were  mighty  proud  of 
it  Ail  of  us  Even-body  contributed  In  one 
way  or  the  other" 

His  leathery  face  beamed. 
J:unes  Caudv,  resting  in  the  deep,  dark  soil 
Just    across    the    stream,    would    have    been 
proud 


GRAZLNG  FEES  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS 
Mr  ANDERSON  Mr  President,  it  was 
with  a  keen  sense  of  disappointment  that 

I  learned  last  week  of  the  announcement 
by  the  Secretarj'  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretarv-  of  Agriculture  that  fees  for 
grazing  in  the  National  Forests  in  the 

II  Western  States  and  on  the  public 
domain  lands  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  wlU  not  be 
increased  in  1970  according  to  the  10- 
year  schedule  put  into  effect  last 
January-. 

Mr  President,  it  is  well  known  that 
income  received  by  our  public  agencies 
for  the  grazing  resources  located  on  our 
Nation's  public  lands  are  far  short  of  the 
revenue  received  by  State  and  private 
owners  for  similar  lands.  Realizing  this, 
the  Government  spent  over  half  a  million 
dollars  in  a  study  in  order  to  deternilne 
just  what  should  be  done  to  correct  this 
situation  in  the  Interest  of  all  of  i^]e 
people  to  whom  these  lands  belong.  The 
studv  was  completed,  and,  as  I  stated 
earlier,  the  lO-year  program  for  grazing 
fees  was  put  into  effect  la.st  January 

In  late  November.  Secretary  Hickel. 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  an- 
nounced the  planned  Increase  for  1970 
would  not  be  put  into  effect.  This  was 
a  disappointing  reversal.  However,  we 
were  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  did  not  seem 
to  be  Yielding  to  the  special  Interests 
who  were  lobbying  desperately  to  con- 
tinue the  unrealistically  low  rates 
charged  for  these  public  assets.  The 
Senator  from  MonUna  (Mr.  Metcalf>. 
has  forcefully  and  with  great  clarity 
brought  the  sequence  of  events  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  In  a  series  of 
statements  that  he  has  placed   In  the 
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Congressional  Record  over  the  past 
several  weeks.  It  is  my  present  desire  to 
speak  out  and  Join  him  since  It  is  ap- 
parently very  clear  which  side  the  pres- 
ent administration  Is  taking  on  this  issue. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  the  public  to  just  a  few  of  the 
pertinent  facts  concerning  this  issue  as 
it  relates  to  the  Interior  lands.  This  in- 
formation was  gathered  from  the  hear- 
ings held  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on  this  sub- 
ject last  year,  and  from  two  recent  re- 
ports submitted  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 
First  of  all,  the  decision  not  to  increase 
the  fees  for  1970  according  to  the  sched- 
ule will  mean  a  revenue  loss  of  about  $1.8 
milhon.  This  means  that  the  ranchers 
who  use  our  public  domain  lands  for 
grazing  purposes  will  pay  $1.8  million 
less  than  they  would  have  had  to  pay  If 
the  schedule  were  followed  and  the  13 
cent  mcrease  allocated  for  1970  would 
have  gone  into  effect.  This  means  that 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  will  be 
this  much  poorer  at  a  time  when  we  are 
being  told  that  every  dollar  counts  and 
that  the  Government  must  make  every 
effort  to  have  its  income  equal  or  exceed 
its  outgo.  But,  let  us  examine  more  closely 
and  see  who  will  benefit  by  this  "fore- 
giveness  order."  We  heard  from  the  mo- 
ment that  the  new  fee  schedule  was  an- 
nounced by  former  Secretary  Udall  that 
this  was  going  to  be  a  terrible  blow  for 
the  small  rancher  in  the  West.  We  were 
told  the  new  increases  would  have  a  dev- 
astating effect  on  the  livestock  industry. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  we  look  at  the 
record  we  will  see  that  only  5  percent  of 
the  national  livestock  industry  produc- 
tion results  from  the  use  of  our  public 
lands  for  grazing  purposes.  Therefore,  in 
any  event  the  fee  schedule  could  not  af- 
fect national  production  very  signifi- 
cantly. With  respect  to  the  Impact  on  the 
small  rancher,  25  percent  of  the  ranchers 
using  BLM  land  would  have  no  increase 
in  their  fees  under  the  schedule  until 
1974.  These  are  the  so-called  small 
farmers  and  ranchers,  and,  therefore, 
they  would  not  be  affected  by  the  sched- 
ule, or  by  Secretary  Hickel's  decision  to 
abandon  the  scheduled  increase  for  1970. 
So,  who  will  be  the  beneficiaries  of  this 
decision? 

The  fact  is  that  just  a  little  over  3 
percent  of  those  using  BLM  grazing  per- 
mits will  receive  about  45  percent  or 
nearly  half  of  the  benefits  accruing  from 
this  reduction  for  this  year.  In  other 
words,  only  a  handful  of  the  richest 
ranchers  will  benefit  from  this  decision 
to  postpone  the  original  schedule.  This 
smacks  of  the  highest  degree  of  favor- 
itism, and  I  think  the  Senate  and  the 
public  should  be  aware  of  the  conse- 
quences of  this  recent  decision.  I  also 
want  to  commend  again  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  for  his  courageous 
stand  in  this  matter. 


AMERICA    HAS    A    REAL    CONCERN 
FOR  PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President. 
American  interest  in  the  Middle  East  Is 
based  on  a  complex  series  of  political, 
strategic,  economic,  and  cultural  factors. 


Our  genuine  interest  and  these  factors 
are  not  limited  or  confined  in  scope.  They 
extend  throughout  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  people  of  our  Nation  share  a  con- 
cern with  those  of  others  that  the  Mid- 
dle East  will  become  an  area  of  peace- 
ful countries  so  that  their  resources  can 
be  directed  toward  the  problems  of  basic 
welfare  and  orderly  development.  A 
peaceful  participation  by  the  Middle  East 
in  the  trade,  communications,  and  cul- 
tural exchanges  in  the  community  of 
countries  should  be  our  ultimate  objec- 
tive. Many  people  desire  to  aid  in  achiev- 
ing this  objective  but  cannot  do  so  while 
the  atmosphere  of  hostility  continues  to 
exist  in  the  Middle  East. 

That  these  objectives  will  not  be 
achieved  imless  all  countries  of  that  part 
of  the  world  enjoy  political  independence 
and  freedwn  from  external  domination 
is  evident. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  President  stated 
forthrightly  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  when  he  said : 

The  United  States  believes  that  peace  can 
be  based  only  on  agreement  between  the 
parties  and  that  agreement  can  be  achieved, 
only  tbrougb  negotiations  between  them. 
The  TJnlted  States  does  not  intend  to  ne- 
gotiate the  terms  of  peace.  It  will  not  im- 
pose the  terms  of  peace.  We  believe  a  dur- 
able peace  agreement  Is  one  that  is  not 
one-sided  and  is  one  that  all  sides  tiave  a 
vested  Interest  In  maintaining. 

I  commend  President  Nixon  for  this 
forthright  and  well-reasoned  pronounce- 
ment. The  President's  comment  Is  indi- 
cative of  our  belief  that  there  is  urgent 
need  for  mutually  binding  agreements 
between  the  parties  at  issue  in  the  Middle 
East.  It  is  firm  reassurance  that  our  Na- 
tion does  not  desire  to  impose  a  settle- 
ment on  Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors. 
The  establishment  of  a  lasting  peace  will 
be  derived  only  through  specific  commit- 
ments by  both  parties  and  recognition  of 
each  other's  sovereignty. 

However,  this  does  not  mean  we  must 
withdraw  from  discussion  and  consulta- 
tion to  bring  Israel  and  the  Arab  nations 
into  the  negotiating  process.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  American  discussions — pursued 
with  the  basic  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  mind — preclude  the  countries 
of  the  Middle  East  from  joining  in  direct 
negotiations.  Rather,  I  view  our  involve- 
ment as  a  catalyst  to  promote  meaning- 
ful and  constructive  negotiations.  If  our 
Government  were  to  terminate  our  par- 
ticipation in  discussions  of  the  Middle 
East  issues  it  would  constitute  a  neglect 
of  its  responsibility  to  the  people  of 
America  and  of  the  U.S.  commitment  to 
world  peace. 


S.  2203,  THE  CONSUMER  AGRICUL- 
TURAL PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Subcom- 
mitee  on  Agricultural  Research  and  Gen- 
eral Legislation  has  begun  hearings  on 
the  Consumer  Agricultural  Pood  Protec- 
tion Act.  A  chief  purpose  of  the  bill,  in- 
troduced by  the  distingtiished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  MnRPHT),  is 
to  establish  certain  practices  and  proce- 
dures for  collective  bargaining  between 
agricultural  management  and  workers. 

One  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  be- 


fore the  subcommittee  on  Monday  was 
Mr.  Reed  Larson,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  National  Right  To  Work  Commit- 
tee. Mr.  Larson  expressed  concern  with 
portions  of  the  bill  relating  to  workers' 
rights  to  have  the  choice  of  whether  to 
join  any  labor  organization  or  refrain 
from  joining.  Mr.  Larson  raised  some 
thought-provoking  issues.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  liis  testimony  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Reed  Labson,  EjascrmvE  Vicb 
President,  National  Right  To  Work  Com- 
mittee, February   2,    1970 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: Thank  you  for  giving  me  an  op- 
portunity to  present  our  views  on  the  pro- 
posed  legislation   now   under   consideration. 
My  name  Is  Reed  Larson.  I  am  the  Execu- 
tive Vice  President  of  the  National  Right  to 
Work  Conunlttee.  The  group  I  represent  Is  a 
single-purpose    citizen's    organization    dedi- 
cated solely  to  the  protection,  for  every  work- 
er, of  the  free  choice  to  Join  or  not  to  Join  a 
labor   union.   Otir   members  and   supporters 
represent  a  cross-section  of  jjersons  from  all 
walks    of    life,    Including    farmers,    profes- 
sional people,  rank-and-file  wage-earners 

both  union  and  non-union — busLneesmen, 
and  others. 

The  National  Right  to  Work  Committee 
neither  advocates  nor  opposes  the  extension 
of  coUectlve  bargaining  privileges  to  farm 
workers.  The  right  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively  has  generally  been  regarded  as 
helpful  to  working  men  who  are  bent  on  Im- 
proving their  wages  end  working  conditions. 
Regrettably  the  widespread  practice  of  com- 
pulsory unionism  has  per\-erted  this  right 
Into  an  Instrimient  of  political  and  economic 
repression.  We  believe  that  passage  of  S.  2203. 
as  presently  drafted,  would  be  a  step  In  the 
wrong  direction — a  step  toward  restricting, 
rather  than  enhancing,  the  opportunities 
available  to  farm  workers  throughout  Amer- 
ica. 

It  would  set  up  a  new  federal  policy  cov- 
ering, for  the  first  time,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  farm  workers.  While  the  langtiage 
of  this  bill  lifts  certain  phases  and  policies 
out  of  existing  law.  it  is  actually  an  entirely 
new  structure.  Because  it  Is  pioneering  new 
ground,  we  believe  there  Is  no  Justification 
for  Including  those  parts  of  the  existing  law 
which  have  proven  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  America's  working  people. 

Section  205  of  this  bill  proposes  that  ag- 
ricultural workers  shall  have  the  right  to 
form,  Join  or  assist  labor  organization  and 
under  certain  circumstances,  the  right  to  re- 
frain from  any  or  all  such  union  activities. 
The  right  to  refrain,  however,  Is  restricted 
by  an  exception  which  would  permit  its  out- 
right denial  "by  an  agreement  requiring 
membership  In  a  labor  organization  as  an 
condition  of  employment . . .". 

We  are  certain  that  meml>ers  of  the  Sub- 
committee will  agree  that  the  language  of 
Section  205  Is  unmistakably  clear  Insofar  as 
the  compulsory  union  shop  Is  concerned. 

Section  206(a)  of  S.  2203  Is  designed  to  pro- 
hibit certain  unfair  Iat>or  practices  by  an  ag- 
ricultural employer.  Subsection  3  contains  a 
proviso  which  explicitly  authorizes  compul- 
sory unionization  of  agrlculttiral  workers 
who  will  not  voluntarily  Join  and  support  la- 
bor unions.  In  short,  that  proviso  declares 
that  nothing  In  this  Act  shall  preclude  the 
negotiation  of  agreements  which  require 
tmlon  membership  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment. 

■We  fully  imderstand  the  request  of  agri- 
culture producers  for  legislative  protection 
from  the  merciless  economic  pressure  with 
which  they  are  threatened  by  a  vicious  and 
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Irrwpaiulble  boycott  campaign  This  prob- 
lem desen-es  prioniy  »tt«ntlon.  Our  oniy  re- 
quest 13  Ui»t  Congress,  while  b^lng  pressed 
by  concerned  employers  on  one  haiid  iJid 
geir-semng  union  organizers  on  the  ether. 
doe«  not  forgei  the  one  person  wh'»e  Inter- 
ests should  be  paramount— the  rank-and- 
flle  worker 

Knowledgeable  persons,  including  C»-l- 
fomlas  Governor  Ronald  Reagaii  have  said 
from  the  beginning  that  tne  primary  purpos.- 
of  the  bovcu'.t  was  to  impose  compulsory 
unionism  on  farm  workers  The  boycott  pro- 
moters are  it'.empting  to  black-jack  agri- 
cultural producers  and  the  Congress  into  de- 
Uvering  firm  workers  into  captive  union 
membership 

Meeting  this  ransom  demand  wl.l  con- 
tr.bute  nothing  to  providing  orderly  collec- 
tive bargaining  procedures  for  farm  workers 
I'  uould  simply  be  a  case  o.'  yielding  to 
blackmail- and  using  the  compulsoo'  dues 
of  farm  workers  '.o  pav  the  ransom 

Obrtouslv.  much  care  and  study  has  gone 
into  the  drafting  of  tiUs  proposal  by  persons 
well-quallfled  to  design  a  system  of  labor 
relation*  best  suited  to  the  unique  require- 
ment* of  farm  employers  and  f.^xm  workers 
I  am  well  aware  of  this,  having  talked  with 
many  of  th06«  responsible  for  the  shaping 
of  this  bill 

Yet  without  exception,  they  admit  tna. 
the  provision  authorizing  the  compulsory 
union  shop  aerves  the  interests  of  neither 
employer  nor  employee  It  Is  included  for 
one  r«aaon  and  one  rea»on  only— a«  a  sop 
to  union  ofBcials  the  very  persons  who 
mounted  the  infamous  boycott,  and  to  the 
elected  omclala  who  respond  to  union 
wishes. 

Neither  the  growers  nor  the  farm  workers 
want  compulsory  unionism  I  have  made  It 
a  point  to  become  acquainted  with  the  In- 
terests of  the  California  farm  workers  and 
I  can  report  from  ttrst-hand  knowledge  that 
many  of  them  strongly  oppose  the  poUclee 
and  pracUces  of  the  international  unlona 
who  are  trying  to  force  themselves  into  the 
agricultural  picture  These  workers  are  fear- 
ful that  thev  may  be  forced,  as  a  condition 
of  employment,  to  pay  dues  to  union*  whose 
policies  they  strongly  oppose. 

The  argument  that  workers  cannot  be 
forced  into  the  union  unless  a  majority  has 
voted  in  favor  of  union  repreeentaUon  U 
no  protection  at  all  DUregurding  the  as- 
sorted pressures  and  distortions  which  can 
make  a  farce  of  representation  elections,  the 
fact  that  51  ■"  of  the  workers  might  vote 
for  a  union  Is  no  Justification  for  forcing 
the  other  49  ";.  to  pay  money  to  a  umon  for 
representation  they  do  not  want 

As  the  US  Supreme  Court  has  said  'The 
very  purpose  of  the  Bill  of  Right*  w«a  to 
withdraw  certain  subject*  from  the  vicis- 
situdes of  political  controTersy.  to  place  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  majorities.  Ones  right 
to  life  llber.y.  and  property,  to  free  speech, 
a  free  press,  freedom  of  worship  and  as- 
sembly, and  other  fundamental  right*  may 
not  be  submitted  to  vote;  they  depend  on  the 
outcome  of  no  election." 

It's  bad  enough  to  give  union  ofBdals  an 
exclusive  license  to  represent  workers  who 
think  the  union  1*  doing  them  no  good  with- 
out forcing  those  captive  workers  to  p»y 
for  that  disservice  Yet  that  Is  precisely 
the  situation  wtilch  would  be  endorsed  by 
this  proposal. 

It  Is  no  oonaolatlon  to  the  individual 
worker  that.  If  a  uiUon  to  which  he  object* 
Is  given  the  exclusive  right  to  represent  him. 
he  will  be  compeUed  to  pay  money  to  that 
union  only  if  hi*  employer  and  a  union 
■gent  •negotiate"  a  oo«npul3ory  union  con- 
tract. The  employer  is  in  business  to  make 
money — and  in  one  way  or  another  the  tinlon 
agent  will  see  to  It  that  It  U  In  the  em- 
ployer's financial  tnteresu  to  sign  such  an 
agreement    While  this  bUl  attempt*  to  fore- 


close some  of  the  more  obv-lous  devices  with 
which  union  ofllcial-  brlnt?  economic  pres- 
sure on  employers,  those  pressures  can  never 
be  completely  stopped  so  Kuk  a*  It  Is  legal  — 
as  It  would  be  under  this  bill— fur  a  union 
offlcial  and  an  employer  to  sign  a  compul- 
sory union  shop  Contract 

An  example  of  the  efTect  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement on  the  public  Interest  was  vividly 
demonstrated  bv  a  well-known  union  official 
earlier  this  month  speaking  before  a  semi- 
nar attended  by  representatives  of  labor 
management  and  ifovernmeat  m  Tampa. 
Florida.  Hank  Brown  president  of  the  Texas 
AFl^-CIO.  said  that  unions  are  now  In  the 
driver's  seat  because  of  the  acute  national 
shortage  of  skilled  bulld.ng  tradesmen  Ac- 
cording to  the  Tamp*  TRIBUNE,  he  declared 
that  while  in  the  'economic  driver's  seal 
they  are  going  to  get  every  damned  dime 
thev  can    and  the  public  be  damned  ' 

Inclusion  of  the  union  shop  authorization 
;n  this  bill  U  a  f;rst  big  step  to»-ard  that 
kind  of  unionism  in  agriculture  The  con- 
struction industry  is  saddled  by  legal  sanc- 
tl  ns  of  compulsory  unionism  similar  to.  but 
even  more  oppressive  than,  this  bill  proposes 
for  agriculture  As  a  result  of  compulsory 
unionism,  officials  of  organized  labor  now 
have  a  virtual  strangle-hold  on  tbe  labor 
supply  In  construction  work 

.^jid  those  compulsory  unionism  agree- 
ments which  have  entrenched  the  power  of 
union  officials  In  construction  are  cynically 
described  as  being  the  result  of  free  nego- 
'lauons"  between  an  employer  and  his  em- 
ployees Such  negotiations  are  about  as  free 
as  the  negotiations  between  a  pistol-wleld- 
ing  bandit  and  his  victim 

Admittedly,  this  bill  attempt*  to  Include 
varioua  provisions  intended  to  help  mitigate 
the  preesures  exerted  on  the  employer  and 
his  employee*,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
once  the  compulsory  union  shop  Is  given  the 
sancUon  of  federal  law  no  amount  of  re- 
striction can  restore  the  balance  between  the 
bandit  and  hi*  victim 

The  nations  largest  and  most  respected 
farm  organizations,  including  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  the  Orange. 
have  long  recognized— and  expressed  In 
policy  statement*— the  inherent  dangers  of 
compulsory  membership  In  any  private  or- 
carUzatlon  At  Its  convention  last  month, 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
stated  that  policy  in  these  words  "No  person 
should  be  deprived  of  his  right  to  work  be- 
cause of  membership  or  lack  of  membership 
in  any  organization  Compulsory  unionism 
contributes  to  abuse  of  power  by  Ubor  union 
leaders,  since  members  are  denied  their 
most  effective  disciplinary  action— the  right 
to  stop  being  members  of  a  union  when  It* 
policies  or  the  conduct  of  it*  leaders  no 
longer  meets  their  approval  To  compel  any 
individual  to  be  a  member  of.  or  to  flnan- 
rially  support,  an  organization  which  en- 
gages In  pollUcal  activities  violates  the  spirit 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights." 

I  suggest  that  there  U  no  one  among  the 
members  of  this  Subcommittee,  or  among 
the  groups  which  have  endorsed  this  bill, 
who  believes  It  Is  right  to  P.re  a  man  for 
refusing  to  pay  money  to  a  union  which  be 
believes  U  doing  ^im  more  harm  than  good 
Yet  that  Is  exactly  what  will  happen  If  thl* 
bill  is  passed  in  it*  present  form  As  a  re- 
Milt.  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmworkers 
will  ultimately  become  c<impulsory  union 
members  and  will  thereby  be  forced  to  help 
r.nance  the  political  schemes  of  union  offi- 
cials Many  in  order  to  keep  their  Jobs,  will 
be  forced  to  help  finance  the  campaigns  of 
political  candidates  they  oppose.  I  respect- 
fully request  that  the  bill  be  amended  to 
eliminate  those  provisions  which  would  give 
the  authority  of  federal  law  to  the  practice 
of  compulsory  unionism  for  farm  workers. 
Thank  you. 


'MAN    AND    HIS    ENVIRONMENT"— 
ADDRESS  BY  L.  W.  LANE.  JR. 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  Novem- 
ber ot  last  year  I  was  invited  to  paruc- 
ipale  in  a  panel  before  the  UNESCO 
Conference  on  Uie  subject  "Man  and  His 
Environment — A  View  Toward  Survival." 
This  was  a  most  enlightening  and  help- 
ful experience  and  I  was  honored  to  be 
one  of  the  parUclpants.  For  a  number  of 
years  we  have  been  working  on  this  mat- 
ter of  environment. 

One  of  the  speakers  at  the  conference 
was  Mr.  L.  W.  Lane.  Jr..  publisher  of 
Sunset  magazine.  Not  only  does  Mr.  Lane 
believe  in  the  environmental  ethic;  he 
practices  It  In  the  magazine  which  he 
publishes.  Never  has  Sunset  magazine 
accepted  beer  or  liquor  advertising,  and 
It  discontinued  accepting  tobacco  ad- 
vertising about  30  years  ago  More 
recently,  it  ceased  to  accept  advertising 
of  products  which  contained  DDT, 
and  so  on.  Of  course,  turning  aside 
advertising  revenues  of  this  sort  is  a 
sacrifice  to  the  magazine,  but  it  has  not 
prevented  its  continued  publication  and 
Mr.  Lane  has  remained  true  to  his  per- 
sonal commitments  and  beliefs. 

The  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Lane  in 
San  Francisco  is  entitled  "A  National 
Need:  An  Environmental  Ethic."  I  a&lc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  speech  be 
prmted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  National  Need:  An  ENvaoN mental  Ethic 
iBy   L    W.  Lane.   Jr..   publisher,   Sunset 

magazine ) 
To  achieve  a  national  spirit  and  create  the 
controls  to  guarantee  a  livable  environment. 
we  must  have  nationally,  and  Internationally 
eventually,  an  "Environmental  Kthlc". 

Laws  and  ethics  on  how  people  behave  to- 
ward one  another,  and  as  groups,  have 
usually  come  about  from  absolute  necessity 
and  very  often  a  crisis.  Rarely  do  codes  of 
behavior  rise  to  a  level  of  wide  acceptance 
and  enforceable  laws  out  of  almple  wisdom 
and  great  foresight  of  a  few  peoole  The  pot 
only  begins  to  boll  when  the  heat  builds  up 
under  the  maaaes  With  the  presstires  for  at- 
tention and  dollars  in  this  man-on-the-moon 
period  of  our  history,  a  great  many  of  the 
202.000,000  people  In  this  nation  have  to 
start  hurting  before  the  heat  gets  Intense 
enough  to  generate  a  fire  World  peace,  pov- 
erty, civil  right*,  buBlnes*  demands,  raising 
a  family,  and  paying  taxes  press  down  on 
the  mental  capacity  of  our  individual  and 
collective  minds  and  make  It  difficult  to  think 
clearly  and  act  wisely  on  every  major  Issue 
competing  for  our  attention. 

In  the  primeval  animal  and  plant  world, 
and  m  the  following  million*  of  years  before 
man— and  even  today  In  the  few  natural 
habitats  bypassed  by  man— existence  came 
from  a  survlval-of-the-flttest  In  what  was 
primarily  a  physical  environment,  and  gen- 
eraUy  settled  down  to  some  sort  of  a  "bal- 
ance-ln-nature".  Major  catastrophles  of 
nooda.  climatic  changes  In  the  time  scale 
of  Ice  ages,  and  massive  upheavals  of  the 
earth's  crust  were  about  the  only  drastic 
threats  to  the  living  world  for  millions  of 
vears, 

Begltmlng  with  certain  forest-swlnglng 
apes  In  the  old  world  that  started  to  take  to 
the  ground  and  stand  upright,  develop  a 
brain  and  reason,  hunt,  build  flres,  and  regnrd 
their  mates  as  personal  property,  things  be- 
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gan  to  change  In  the  environmental  world. 
Smoke  haze-fllled  valleys  and  the  beginning 
of  man's  presence  started  to  be  felt.  Also  the 
social  environment  began  to  compete  with 
the  physical  environment — and  this  tug-of- 
war  Is  what  Is  helping  to  bring  us  to  a  total 
environmental  crisis  today. 

Even  so,  In  the  almost  half-million  years 
between  the  hairy  apeman's  first  building  a 
fire,  and  now  the  hairless  Homo  sapiens 
building  a  spacecraft,  most  of  the  severe  and 
conspicuous  damage  to  plant*  and  animals, 
air  and  water,  and  the  land  Itself,  ha*  devel- 
oped to  a  slgnlfloant  scale  In  only  the  last 
century.  In  the  Ufetlme  of  the  8ome-14,000 
centenarians  now  living,  most  of  the  soars 
have  been  made — many  of  them  permanent 
on  this  3-plu8-bdlllon-year-old  planet.  Tak- 
ing the  estimated  history  of  the  world  as 
equivalent  to  a  year  of  365  days,  and  then 
measuring  this  span  of  time  on  the  12-hour 
period  of  your  watch,  this  brief  100-year 
burst  of  man's  blitzkrieg  on  environment 
would  represent  about  .01  second. 

Yet  In  this  fraction-of-a-second  on  the 
"Hlstory-of-the-World  time  clock,"  we  have 
eradicated  40  species  of  birds,  mammals,  and 
wildlife  In  this  country  alone;  polluted  the 
air  of  most  of  our  major  cities;  contaminated 
most  of  the  major  rivers  and  bays;  reduced 
many  basic  resources  within  our  boundaries 
to  nil;  and  left  a  monument  of  litter,  rub- 
bish, psychopaths  and  alcohoUos  to  prove  It. 
While  environmental  accomplishments  and 
conservation  milestones  do  exist,  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  the  negative  aspects  of  our  total 
relationship  vrtth  environment  Is  rapidly  los- 
ing ground.  We  are  playing  a  deadly  game 
of  environmental  brinkmanship. 

The  problem  Is  that  our  growing  popula- 
tion demanding  food  and  space,  technology 
with  Its  consumption  of  resources,  mate- 
rialism axid  Its  ever-mounting  waste,  and 
public  unawareness,  are  like  a  bell  and  chain 
on  a  sprinter  who  Is  facing  the  toughest  race 
he  has  had  to  run. 

To  have  progress  and  maintain  a  quality 
environment,  will  require  mounting  the 
greatest  effort  of  creative  ability,  unselfish 
cooperation,  money,  and  sacrlSces  this  coun- 
try has  ever  mustered.  To  be  successful  at 
our  goal  will  absolutely  demand  a  oampcklgn 
to  gain  the  understanding  and  support  of 
every  elected  and  appointed  government  of- 
flclai.  every  businessman,  every  educator, 
every  scientist,  every  military  man,  every 
churchmen,  all  of  us  in  the  communication 
field,  and  literally  every  citizen.  A  quality 
environment  mtist  truly  be  a  top  priority, 
non-i>artl8an,  and  a  fully  supix>rted  national 
goal  for  this  country.  And  make  no  mistake. 
It  Is  absolutely  fundamental  to  all  mankind 
because,  a*  with  world  peace  and  dvll  rights, 
we  are  fast  retwdilng  a  state  of  crisis  In  our 
total  environment,  both  physloal  and  social. 
Physical  and  social  environment  cannot  be 
separated.  Rachel  Carson  blended  the  two 
90  well.  In  the  loreward  of  "The  Sense  of 
Wonder"  which  she  was  writing  at  the  time 
of  her  death  In  1964,  she  wrote,  "Those  that 
live  with  the  mysteries  of  earth,  sea,  and  sky, 
are  never  alone  or  weary  of  life.  Elvery  child 
should  be  endowed  with  a  sense  of  wonder 
so  Indestructible  that  It  should  last  through- 
out life." 

At  this  very  conference  la  but  one  bit  of 
a  growing  mountain  of  evidence,  the  com- 
plex but  basic  problem  of  preserving  and 
controlling  our  total  natural  and  social  en- 
vironment is  rapidly  becoming  what  many 
feel  Is  the  number-one  priority  facing  this 
nation  and  the  world.  From  a  dark-horse 
poeltlon  of  only  a  few  years  ago,  the  word 
"Environment" — with  all  Its  facets  of  oon- 
servation,  beautlflcatlon,  health,  pollution 
control,  education,  racial,  social,  religion, 
family,  and  other  factors  influencing  our  so- 
called  "quallty-of-Ufe" — has  become  a 
household  word.  It  Is  finding  Its  way  into 
school  books  and  thousands  of  words  and 
pictures  over  the  nation's  network  of  com- 


munication media.  In  a  recent  Issue  al  our 
local  Palo  Alto  Times  of  a  month  ago,  I 
counted  twelve  stories  with  subjects  dealing 
with  environment. 

From  the  shores  of  this  great  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  whose  native  Integrity  has  been 
seriously  reduced  and  is  now  further  threat- 
ened by  man  and  his  civilization,  John  Mulr 
set  forth  on  his  trek  to  Yosemlte  Just  over  70 
years  ago.  He  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to 
pointing  out  dangerous  trends  that  then 
threatened  our  environment.  And  yet,  while 
Mulr**  great  concern  was  for  the  future,  bis 
farslghted  concepts  fall  far  short  of  today's 
needs  and  the  snowballing  crises  of  tomor- 
row. Mulr,  In  all  his  wisdom,  covUd  not  have 
foreseen  the  oompoundlng  pressures  of 
today — with  a  whole  Ponderoea  and  Jeffrey 
Pine  forest  In  Southern  California  slowly 
dying  from  automobile  and  Industrial  smog; 
all  life  In  a  once-clear  lake  dying  of  pollu- 
tion, and  bis  sun-and-cloud-fllled  blue  skies 
now  mustard  grey  and  poisonous. 

The  forced  technology  al  two  world  wars; 
the  demands  of  a  relentlessly  expanding  pop- 
ulation, with  a  corresponding  Increase  In 
affluency  as  measured  In  material  things;  the 
massive  Impact  of  the  automobile  and  air- 
plane after  World  War  I,  have  created  a  de- 
mand on  open  land  and  natural  resources  to 
feed  the  furnaces  of  our  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem. Our  wealth  has  provided  foreign  aid, 
and  has  often  bettered  tbe  environment  of 
those  nations  we  helped.  Our  dollars  have 
been  used  to  minimize  plagues,  pollution, 
disease,  poverty — and  have  Improved  the  so- 
cial environment  of  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. But  In  the  drain  we  are  placing  on  our 
own  nattire's  bounty  that  makes  It  possible 
to  be  the  "best-heeled"  nation  and  able  to 
help  others,  we  are  becoming  environmental 
paupera  oursrivee.  The  price  In  consumption 
and  deatrlcutloa  has  been  great.  Many  basic 
resources  within  our  own  boundaries  are  gone 
forever.  The  goose  that  has  been  laying  the 
golden  eggs  Is  short  of  good  air  to  breathe, 
has  smartmg  eyes,  wants  a  drink  of  good 
watM',  Is  BOmeClimee  hungry,  is  thinking  of 
taking  the  pill  and  laying  fewer  eggs  because 
she's  beginning  to  feel  the  pond  Is  a  bit  too 
crowded  for  swimming,  and  generally  longs 
for  a  little  peace  and  quite  to  enjoy  life. 

If  we  do  not  act  Immediately  by  a  wide- 
range  dedicated  effort,  we  are  building  castles 
on  a  melting  Iceberg:  it  seems  firm — but  Is 
deteriorating  from  within.  We  must  develop 
a  national  "Environmental  Ethic"  to  Inspire 
tuid  guide  us  down  this  very  difficult  road.  We 
must,  ae  a  people  and  as  a  nation,  again 
Identify  our  national  values  and  goals  In 
order  to  recognize,  perhaps,  the  most  basic 
and  worldwide  problem  facing  us. 

Our  country  and  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem which  our  Constitution  and  democratic 
processes  have  made  possible — and  generally 
are  encouraged  and  protected  by  the  law  of 
our  land — ^have  evolved  from  a  demand  for 
personal  freedom,  national  security,  and  eco- 
nomls  self-Interest.  The  crisis  facing  our 
forefathers  was  to  gain  freedom  on  many 
fronts — political,  economic,  and  religious — 
in  order  to  reap  the  rewards  of  the  good  life 
In  the  New  Wortd.  The  Constitution  was  cre- 
ated to  set  up  a  democratic  workable  system 
to  protect  those  freedoms. 

The  PreamWe  of  the  Constitution  was  very 
precise:  Justice,  domestic  tranquallty,  gen- 
eral welfare,  common  defense,  and  liberty 
were  tbe  touchstone  Issues  of  that  day.  And 
while  they  still  are.  It  Is  highly  possible  that 
close  to  200,000,000  more  people  who  live  In 
37  more  states  (the  State  of  California  alone 
having  six  times  as  many  p>eople  as  the  whole 
new  country  In  1790)  would  add  "Environ- 
mental Quality  of  Life"  to  those  basic  rights 
and  freedoms.  In  a  real  way,  the  others  are 
worth  little  without  It! 

Survival  and  enjoyment  of  life  per  se,  as  It 
relates  to  environment,  were  not  In  Jeopardy 
In  1776.  Environment  was  certainly  not  fac- 
ing a  crisis.  There  was  a  great  abundance  of 


natural  resources  and  a  low-consumption 
rate  that  gave  no  threat  to  the  world  of 
nature. 

Native  plant  and  nntmni  uxe  seemed  al- 
most limitless;  there  was  little  to  pollute 
tbe  air  and  water.  When  the  good  land 
ran  out  and  neighbors  got  a  little  too  close, 
all  that  one  needed  to  do  was  cross  a 
mountain  range  to  the  West  and  reach 
another  valley,  where  there  was  more  land, 
with  lots  of  good  water,  to  settle  for  the 
asking. 

But  to  make  another  reference  to  the 
drastic  change  that  has  taken  place  In  a 
little  more  than  100  years:  It  was  Just  about 
that  long  ago  when  we  reached  the  end  of 
the  migration  road  for  any  significant  west- 
ward population  movement.  We  had  crossed 
all  the  mountain  ranges  and  valleys  when 
the  wagon  trains  reached  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
From  the  time  of  the  Oold  Rush  on,  popu- 
lation has  been  pushing  up  against  this 
ocean  barrier  until  today,  our  State,  which 
faces  the  peaceful  ocean,  has  the  largest 
population  of  all — and  along  with  Its  neigh- 
bor states  accounts  for  the  greatest  growth 
rate  and  over  25%  of  the  nation's  popula- 
tion growth. 

We  must  evolve,  accept,  and  enforce  an 
"Environmental  Ethic"  which  will  provide 
a  national  code  of  standards  to  make  Judg- 
ment between  right  and  wrong — similar  to 
the  Golden  Rule  and  the  Ten  Command- 
ments— and  to  give  us  g^lde  posts  for  otir 
industrial  and  group  conduct. 

Tbe  acceptance  of  this  national  environ- 
mental ethic  and  tbe  crusade  to  Imple- 
ment It  must  eventually  Involve  every  citi- 
zen of  this  country.  In  fact.  It  will  require 
tbe  cooperation  of  countries  around  the 
world,  on  both  sides  of  all  curtains — whether 
they  be  made  of  Iron  or  bamboo.  The  prob- 
lem knows  no  limits  of  race,  color,  creed, 
faith.  Income  level,  political  party,  or  bound- 
ary. In  a  very  practical  sense,  environ- 
ment Is  the  one  great  common  denominator 
for  all  people.  It  puts  us  all  in  tbe  same  pot. 
More  than  any  economic,  political,  religious, 
or  ethnic  catalyst,  the  natural  environmen- 
tal world  embodies  the  atmosphere  that  be- 
longs to  all  of  us:  The  water  supply  that 
circulates  around  the  earth's  surface;  the 
resources  held  by  collective  lands  which  we 
all  dig,  drill,  and  transport  around  the  world; 
the  ftnimni  and  plant  life,  so  dependent  upton 
these  common  possessions;  and  all  the  so- 
cial problems  we  must  solve.  No  one  broad 
subject  should  bring  us  together  with  more 
uzilfled  purpose  than  the  conservation  and 
creative  management  of  our  total  environ- 
mental world.  Many  challenges  and  emer- 
gencies bring  people  together  and  unite  them 
In  common  goals  that  also  solidify  the  spirit 
and  create  a  "oneness" — whether  It  be  a 
world  series  or  a  hurricane.  Environmental 
goals  could  well  be  our  most  powerful  force 
for  world  peace  In  the  future. 

Because  laws  and  ethics  tend  to  limit 
freedom,  they  are  resisted.  The  plea  of  the 
early  ballad  of  Western  frontier,  "Dont  fence 
me  In",  beats  strong  In  every  human  breast. 
Yet  we  have  been  forced  to  face  the  problem 
of  preventing  Jungle  war  In  other  areas  to 
bring  order  and  enforce  proi>er  behavior — 
the  Pure  Pood  and  Drug  Act,  Robinson-Pat- 
man  Act,  Sherman  Antl- Trust  Act,  Taft- 
Hartley  Law,  and  many  more. 

In  certain  oases,  the  challenge  Is  primarily 
one  of  changing  attitudes  and  Implementing 
laws  already  on  the  books  waiting  to  be 
used.  This  is  a  substantial  and  often  readily 
available  opportunity  In  protecting  our  en- 
vlronn>ent.  Many  sireas  of  jsalnful  but  defi- 
nite progress  In  civil  rights  are  coming  about 
In  this  way.  Man.  for  all  his  brilUance.  vwy 
often  delays,  oompUoates,  panics,  and  plain 
"fouls  up"  many  readily  avaUable  oppor- 
tunities by  getting  too  scientific  and  overly 
entangled  In  procedure  and  red  tape.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  existing  laws  now  on  the 
books   give   planning   commissions    and    all 
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govermnenc  lx<lles  axid  individuals  daaJlng 
with  enviriitimenuU  matters,  far  n^vre  .lu- 
thcint\  to  taice  nrm  action  than  often  Is  exer- 
cised In  my  experience  either  in  piirtlcl- 
paiing  or  witnessing  niiuiy  levels  of  govem- 
mencal  wUon  in  '.his  tleld.  the  t^jii^n  >-le- 
cision  Is  often  avoided  — not  for  lack  of  Laws, 
reifulatlons  and  ordinances  to  enforce — but 
:  T  lack  of  sufficient  Infjrmation  and  or  an 
aDsenje  of  a  stnjni?  code  of  ethics  accepted 
bv  the  pe«>ple  to  set  st.indards  for  making 
Judgmeiils  and  evaluations  And  lets  admit 
It.  sometimes  tne  reason  i-*  simply.  '  No 
gut*". 

One  of  raan's  special  trilta  with  his  gifted 
brain  is  to  a&k  thought! ul  questions  atunut 
what  he  ahooid  ^.■r  should  nut  do  Aristotle, 
who  put  the  wurd  ethics  Into  the  ctimnion 
l.ingua«ce.  stressed  the  ethical  !iii<niacaiice  of 
the  fact  that  all  men  seek  h.tppiness  This 
rttlor.aie  was  cjxrled  f-Lrther  by  deflnlng  the 
?real*s:  happines«  as  cjniln^  frinn  the  con- 
templ.ttlve  u.se  of  the  .Tilnd.  according  to 
AnsCotle  Peace  of  Mind  is  an  increasing 
objective  In  manv  envlronmentJl  situations 
t«xlay  Ttie  Seic  York  Times  editt>rlal.  An 
l'({llnes.s  of  -Spin;  '  sen.sed  the  direct  rela- 
tionship between  the  ptnir  envlr  >nment  and 
poor  spirit 

Our  Declaration  of  Independence  devel- 
oped Slime  theoretical  ethics  as  alms  and 
principles  t»i  inspire  and  tclve  moral  p'jx- 
poae  to  the  .American  Revolutl  n  The  Cnn- 
stttutlon  adopted  tnu*e  ivnd  af»plled  pruc- 
tlcal  ethics  putting  the  principles  to  w^>rk 
In  a  leg.-il  document  forming  the  foundation 
of  our  democratic  system   A  government 

Perhaps  mi:*t  basic  us  we  think  al>3ut 
the  slowly  emerging  '  Envir^mment  Ethic"  In 
this  country  is  that  an  obligation  and  sacri- 
fice of  freedom  by  the  Individual  Is  inherent 
In  any  ethic  .Mdo  Le<)pold  wrote  in  his  far- 
sighteJ  book  of  30  years  ago.  In  his  chapter 
un  The  Land  Ethic"  "An  ethJc.  ecologically. 
Is  a  limitation  of  freedom  of  action  In  the 
struggle  for  existence  .As  an  ethic,  philoso- 
phically. It  Is  a  differentiation  of  social  from 
iati-sodal  oocduci" 

Until  a  very  few  ve&rs  ago  'here  were  few. 
If  any  better  lUustnUon.s  of  expressing  My 
countrv  'tis  of  thee,  sweet  land  of  liberty" 
than  In  man's  attitudes  and  actions  related 
to  environment  He  could  cut.  bum.  pollute, 
bulldoze,  dredge,  fill  and  "foul  up  '  the  en- 
vironment on  his  plot  of  ground  or  sub- 
division out  of  his  car  or  smokestack  or  in 
his  well  or  Irrigation  district  In  Just  about 
any  way  he  wanted  to'  L<'>olclng  at  the  big 
picture,  the  laws  of  lut  land  :  of  ten  con- 
trary to  our  ethics  between  individuals!  have 
pegged  our  national  values  tri  the  growth 
ind  profit  of  our  economic  system  of  free 
enterprise  Land  tends  to  be  regarded  for 
zoning  and  tax  purposes  to  its  highest  eco- 
n.->mic  value 

In  fact,  our  ethics  governing  land  and 
other  resources,  including  the  wa'er  "n  and 
the  air  above,  the  land  are  stronglv  in- 
luenced  by  economic  self  interest  Stewart 
fdall  once  referred  to  the  L'  3  gross  national 
prcxlu'"t  as  lur  Holy  Grail"  It  is  true  that 
the  me.ii-ures  ae  apply  to  success,  and  gen- 
erally find  ways  t.'  r"WHrd  are  measured 
more  by  an  emphasis  on  quantity  rather  than 
quality-  notwlth»'.indliig  m:\ny  examples 
that  quality  i'   a  be  good   business 

It  may  be  tha'  we  .ire  pvolvlng  an  En- 
vironmental Efhl<-  ■.  or  at  leas'  defislons 
and  actions  that  are  encouraging  signs  of 
a  change  in  thinking  towird  environment 
We  seem  to  be  more  and  nu  re  aware  of  a 
critical  premise  that  envlrcnmental  ecologi- 
cal values  must  rest  upon  One  Individual 
(or  one  industry  or  one  local  government' 
13  a  member  of  a  community  of  tnter-de- 
pendent  par^s  and  must  function  oooper- 
atlvelv  "~  de'ermlne  h's  d-^tiny  Secretary 
Hlcke!  spoke  to  the  p  ilnt  recently  In  an 
Interview    when  he  said    '  an  Individual 

iipptrtunitv    often    becomes    someone    else's 
problem     'i'ou   Just    can  t    have    the   freedom 


to  do  S3mething.  if   It  Is  going   to  hurt   loo 
many  people" 

A  lUy  500  mi.es  d^wn  the  Mississippi 
River  from  .inother  city  in  a  dltfcrent  state, 
several  davs  apart  hy  stage  ciHch  or  rlver- 
txjat  when  they  were  founded,  are  JOth- 
Century  next-door  neighbors  envlruurnental- 
ly-  jost  as  much  aa  lulj.tcent  cciiununlt les 
.^hare  their  environmen'..al  problems  of  smog, 
water.  trafBc.  zoning,  flood.s.  sevkage.  and 
many  more  EnvLromneiital  anar:hy  by  a 
homeowner,  a  buslneas,  a  Kx-al  government, 
or  a  country  Is  beciming  nu  re  and  more 
intolerable 

Because  a  growing  number  of  .\merlcans 
reel  this  m  all  walks  of  life,  we  tlrd  a  defi- 
nite break  In  the  log-jaiii  The  greate.'^t 
progress  is  coming  In  two  critical  areu.s  \t, 
drive  home  the  need  of  "onenei*^  '  tUr  and 
water  Beciuse  the  very  world-wide  cycllcjl 
pattern  of  air  and  water  give  ies.s  opfwrlunlty 
for  legal  proprietary  rlgh'-s-  and  are  recog- 
iiued  [or  their  comni<in  '.alties  'o  us  all  we 
are  rinding  tough  antl-poUutlfin  laws  being 
pas'ied  and  s  me  voluntary  eff  irts  that  will 
hopelully  correct  existing  problems  iind 
prevent  future  ones  i>.)i'.ie  suuaiions  un- 
fortunately are  perhaps  bevi^nd  complete 
correction  ec  >ioglcalIs  If  there  l*  any  sliver 
lining  in  that  cloudy  situation,  it  is  in  the 
lact  that  the  Lake  Ertes  Hudv^n  Rivers. 
Lake  Tahoes.  and  S.m  Prunc;-.co  B^ivs  have 
fanned  the  lire  of  crisis  to  generate  the  heat 
mat  starts  the  pot  boiling  In  public  opinion. 
industry  awareness  and  governmental  en- 
furcement 

Recently,  seven  maj  T  .Urllnes  derldi-U  to 
equip  all  new  planes  with  smokele.s-s  engines 
and  convert  3  OUO  existing  engines  Ihls  vol- 
untary step  It  should  be  nuted.  came  .is  a 
result  of  the  airlines  being  named  as  de- 
fendants In  a  suit  by  the  New  Jersey  y.ate 
Department  of  Health  charging  exceiRlve 
air  (K>llutiijn  if  New  Jersey  s  air  TTie  Kederil 
(.v.pvernment  U  niw  taking  tougher  .iclion 
virTth    regard   t.j   all   Jet   engines 

The  .San  Frajiclsco  Bay  Conserv  a"  Ion  and 
Develjpmeiit  Commission  --'ave'l  In  the  fore- 
front of  regional-control  authorities  with 
their  victory  of  a  Bill  being  passed  In  the 
rallf omla  Sta'e  LeglslaMire  and  signed  by 
Governor  Reagan  Just  a  few  months  ago. 

In  Alameda  County  acrmss  the  Bav  the 
Board  of  .Supervisors  ttirned  down  a  quarry 
project — fiverrlding  a  unanimous  recom- 
mendation <if  the  Planning  CommLsslon  for 
approval  Far  more  significant  as  a  powerful 
precedent  for  the  future-^and  a  bearing  di- 
rectly on  our  evolving  Environmental  Ethic" 
m  this  county — the  Supervisors  gave  these 
r€a-.on^   for   their   decisicm 

The  quarry  will  do  permanent  and  Irrep- 
lirable  injury  to  a  major  natural  mountaln- 
i.vis  feat  ire  of  southern  and  eastern  Alameda 
L'ui.nty  visible  from  a  considerable  distance 
The  magnitude  I'f  the  project  will  be 
detrimental  to  the  public  safety  health  com- 
fort Convenience  and  general  welfare,  and 
.ikely  to  prriduce  environmental  pollution  for 
ij    years    or    more 

It  win  be  objectionable  to  persons  and 
property  due  to  noise  vibration  and  dust, 
and  will  not  l>e  in  the  public  interest 

In  Connecticut.  150  young  school  girls 
waged  a  hard  campaign  from  scratch  called 
PYE  —standing  for  Protect  'Vour  Environ- 
ment The  re.sult  was  a  unanimous  adoption 
by  tne  State  legislature  of  a  bill  calling  for 
a  master  plan  survey,  and  an  Immediate  set 
'  f  protective  laws  for  preserving  the  coastal 
and  tidal  areas  by  controlling  dumping,  flll- 
ing.  and  pollution 

North  of  Phoenix,  Paolo  Solerl  la  experi- 
menting to  solve  problems  of  housing  future 
generations,  while  maintaining  privacy.  Indi- 
viduality, and  with  a  minimum  Impact  on 
tl.e  disfiguration  of  the  natural  environment. 
In  San  Mateo  County  immediately  to  the 
South,  the  Regional  Planning  Committee 
brought  together  all  local  city  Jurisdictions 
to  agree  on  open  space  acquisitions  program 


A  direct  res\ilt  i/I  the  educaiuiial  a-spec^  of 
the  study  was  the  dtclslou  to  set  as.de  2  4  000 
r.crt's  of  San  Fraiiclsco  w.iter>hed  in  per- 
petuity for  open  >pace  in  a  Joint  power 
agreement  between  the  County,  th.-  City  of 
S.'in  Francisco,  and  the  State  .-vncl  Federal 
gjverninents  The  Town  Council  of  the  Town 
.  f  Poriula  Valley,  m  the  foothills  b.ick  of 
Stanford  University  adopted  a  pi>-ne.ring 
/jnliig  ordinance  based  on  slope  density 
with  strong  controls  rc(iuir:ng  soil,  drainage, 
and  other  tests  to  max  mlze  open  spare  and 
minimize  environmental  damage  At  Stan- 
ford University,  a  group  of  law  stud<'nls  are 
volunteering  their  tim?  to  provide  legal  ad- 
vice  for  res.p>jnslble  ci.nsprvaM(>n   groups 

""here  is  a  grai>;>r.>>ls  awakeu.ng.  and  lots  of 
Bctlcn  going  on,  but  Cxinpaied  to  the  need 
to  m(.we  last,  we  are  only  cm  a  ling  If  we 
are  going  to  catch  up.  we  will  have  to  skip 
the  walking  stage  in  our  evolution  to  en- 
vironmeiital  adulthood,  and  start  running  as 
fast   as   we  can 

One  of  the  most  significant  trends  In  our 
s.'Clety  Is  the  muscle  in  the  emerging  af- 
riuenc)  of  tlie  blvie-collar  segment  of  the 
-.1  .pula'l<-n  Increas.ngly  he  has  a  boat  and  or 
a  camper,  perhaps  a  second  home,  and  finds 
himself  all  too  often  fishing  or  camping  be- 
side a  stream  or  lake  that  Is  polluted  by  the 
'.  ry  economy  that  has  given  him  his  good 
life  He  suddenly  becomes  personally  In- 
vol'  ed  and  ciincerned  Like  his  union  vote, 
t.ls  franchise  as  a  citizen  In  the  privacy  of 
lae  .oting  booth  is  powerful. 

In  uur  own  Company,  we  have  tried  to  carry 
a  ipear  In  our  attempt  to  practice  a  code  of 
ethico  If  we  consider  physical  health,  the 
we. fare  of  our  families,  the  Infiuence  on  chil- 
dren in  those  families  from  reading  SUNSET 
Maga^ltie  as  part  of  our  euvlrouuienlal  re- 
sp-jusiblllty  our  policies  of  accepting  no 
hard- liquor  or  tobacco-produc'»s  advertising. 
Illustrates  a  dollars-and-cents  reflection  of 
how  we  are  expre.ssing  our  own  code  In  ac- 
tual business  practice  The  many  categ..ines 
of  advertising  not  accep'^d  by  our  publica- 
tion comprise  some  20  ,  of  the  dollar-volume 
sp>ent  In  our  Industry  When  we  supported 
the  creation  of  the  controversial  Redwood 
National  Park,  we  anticipated,  and  promptly 
received,  large  advertising  cancellations.  As 
an  encouraging  measure  of  progre&s  In  the 
last  few  years,  I  honestly  feel  that  these  ad- 
vertising pages  would  nor  be  cancelled  today. 
Hopefully  our  ethical  phllo.sophy  will  be  un- 
derstood by  our  recent  action  to  discontinue 
accepting  two-wheel-trailer-vehlcle  advertis- 
ing, and  our  applying  even  tougher  controls 
on  real  estate  and  land  development  advertis- 
ing There  Is  no  point  kidding  yourself — fol- 
lowing any  ethical  course.  Including  envlron- 
men'^l.  means  you  don't  always  pick  up  aU 
the  marbles  after  the  game  Is  over.  To  think 
otherwise  Is  economic  myopia. 

Recently  we  completed  our  Investigation  of 
DDT  and  several  other  hydrocarbons,  and 
their  role  In  home  gardening.  Our  Atigust 
1969  issue  carried  an  article,  "Blowing  the 
Whistle  on  DDT  ".  Because  it  has  been  our 
policy  to  adhere  to  similar  policies  or  code  of 
ethics,  for  txjth  editorial  and  advertising 
content,  we  discontinued  accepting  DDT  ad- 
vertising effective  with  the  same  issue.  We 
had  heretofore  carried  more  of  this  advertis- 
ing category  for  honie  gardening  use  than 
any  U.S.  publication,  and  were  somewhat 
surprised  to  have  the  decision  featured  In 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  find  the  full 
announcement  read  Into  the  Conffrestional 
Record  by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
The  decision,  we  have  learned,  has  been  used 
In  strengthening  arguments  for  tougher  con- 
trols and  legislation  on  pesticides  In  several 
states  and  Just  recently  In  Washington.  The 
mall  has  been  very  heavy  In  support  of  the 
position  we  took.  These  reactions  only  help 
to  emphasize  that  there  is  a  swell  of  enthu- 
siasm for  "get-tough"  action. 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
signs  of  a  major  national  concern,  and  attack 
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on  the  problem,  has  been  the  Congressional 
bearings  on  the  "President's  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality."  Any  significant  na- 
tional goal  must  have  the  leadership  of  the 
President  cf  the  United  States,  and  It  would 
appear  that  this  has  been  definitely  In  the 
making  for  the  last  general  administration, 
even  though  progress  has  been  far  too  slow. 
The  very  name  of  the  group  reflects  the  in- 
creiioing  priority  on  the  broad  subject — and 
critical  nature  of  the  problem,  and  a  tangible 
step  ahead  to  profit  from  the  experience  and 
contrlbuuon  of  the  predecessor  organization. 
In  the  new  Council's  increased  concern  be- 
yond only  recreation  and  natural  beauty,  the 
Federal  Government  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  look  at  the  big  picture  dealing  with 
life,  death,  and  even  national  survival,  as  well 
as  enjriylng  our  leisure  time  in  an  atmosphere 
and  landscape  Iree  from  poUatlou,  ugUness, 
nol.se.  nnd  often  indiscriminate  consumption 
Lf  our  liniited  natural  resources. 

In  a  very  real  way.  there  Is  an  urgent  need 
for  tills  whole  area  of  governmental  respon- 
sibility d-ser'  mg  a  full  Cabinet  recognition. 
As  I  reid  the  his'cTv  of  our  countrj  and  the 
chaiitfiUK  conditions  and  needs  that  brought 
the  V  t'lplit  of  public  demand  and  govern- 
mental actions  on  creating  an  increase  of 
jcirn  nc'.v  Cubme-  jk/s's  today  since  the  origi- 
nal three  appointed  by  Pres.dent  Washington, 
I  predict  that  this  country  si  meday  will  have 
a  Secretary  cf  Environment,  or  some  equiv- 
alent recognition  within  an  existing  division 
of  an  executive  branch  of  our  federal  govern- 
n^.i  nt  \Vl  h.i .  0  seen  a  very  uood  eximpie  of 
this  process  of  \vi  rk  in  the  need  for  and 
creuaou  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, .md  Welfare  in  195H.  Realistically,  the 
woildwlde  recognition  and  strong  leadership 
from  a  Secretary  and  a  Depailment  of  En- 
vironment would  be  a  positive  way  to  achieve 
many  of  the  same  goals  that  have  been 
propc.ied  fiT  a  possible  Secretary  of  Peace. 
^  There  is  no  better  place  for  leadership  to  be 

3  excrci.sed  to  develop  a  na'tcual  "Envlronmen- 

X  tal  Ethic     than  from  the  Pres;dent'J=  Council 

on  Euvironiuental  Quality,  and  Its  Citizens' 
Advisory  Committee  on  Environmental 
Quality,  chairniatined  by  Mr.  Laurence  Rocke- 
feller. In  his  statement  of  June  20  of  this 
year.  Rus.s"ll  TrTin.  Undersecretary  of  the 
Interk>r  s'ated  at  a  hearing  of  the  House 
Subcommltiee  on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Con.servaiun  of  the  Conmilttee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  '.  .  .  In  structure 
and  responsibility,  the  new  Council  will 
rcscmi'le  bivth  the  National  Security  Council 
and  the  Urban  AfTairs  Council  ...  it  Is  clear 
that  the  Council  will  provide  a  badly  needed 
vehicle  for  the  coordination  of  all  environ- 
mental prognmij.  at  the  highest  level  of  gov- 
ernment .  .  .  will  anticipate  new  problems 
even  as  It  foc\i.=cs  on  present  ones,  and  foster 
greater  c<  operiitlon  between  the  United 
States  and  S'ate  und  local  government  on 
ma' tors  concernini?  the  environment.  .  .  ." 
In  his  earlier  announcement  of  the  Council 
on  May  29.  President  Nixon  quoted  a  state- 
ment made  by  a  former  President  that  read, 
".  .  .  The  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources and  their  proper  use  coiistltute  the 
foundamental  problem  which  underlies  al- 
raost  every  problem  of  otir  nationcl  life.  .  .  ." 
This  is  all  string  language.  We  must  all  pray 
and  wiirk  together  to  make  these  wordts  of 
1969.  witness  far  more  Immediate  action  than 
those  earlier  words  of  advice  have  received 
In  the  62  years  since  Teddy  Roosevelt  said 
them  m  1907  Time  is  running  out.  Noble 
words  and  occasional  accompUsehments  are 
not  enough.  We  must  wage  all-out  war  to  win 
the  battle  to  save  and  protect  the  total 
natural  and  social  environment  that  sustains 
life  and  makes  It  all  worthwhile. 

If  we  wait  too  long  to  develop  and  practice 
a   powerful    Environmental    Ethic,   It   might 
well    start    off,    "Thou    shalt    not    kill — our- 
selves." 
Thank  you. 

CXVI 140 — ^Part  2 


MARIHUANA— ARMY  RESEARCH 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
search conducted  by  Uie  Army  on  the 
medical  implications  of  using  marihuana 
may  be  declassified  and  released  within 
the  next  few  days. 

As  a  member  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Alcoholism  and  Neircotics,  I 
began  seeking  this  information  6  months 
ago  after  being  alerted  to  its  existence  by 
Prof.  Jay  Boyd  Best,  of  the  Department 
of  Physiology  and  Biophysics  at  Colo- 
rado State  University. 

Senators  will  recall  that  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1969,  I  introduced  S.  3190,  the 
Mariliuana  and  Health  Reporting  Act,  a 
bill  requiring  annual  reports  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  Surgeon  General  on  re- 
search developments  concerning  the 
health  consequences  of  using  marihuana. 
My  bill  is  nearly  identical  to  the  statute 
which  requii'ed  the  report  on  cigarette 
smoking. 

At  the  time  I  introduced  the  Mari- 
huana said  Health  Reporting  Act,  I 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
list  of  the  67  federally  financed  mari- 
huana research  projects  totaling  $10.7 
million.  One  of  those  projects — in  Colo- 
rado— is  directed  by  Professor  Best. 

Since  an  article  publislied  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  is  directly 
in  point  with  my  own  Inquiry,  I  think  it 
is  Important  that  Senators  be  aware  of 
the  nature  of  my  investigation  and  its 
current  status. 

Frankly,  I  have  been  verj-  mucii  dis- 
appointed in  the  lack  of  candor  and  tlie 
shroud  of  evasiveness  which  I  have  re- 
ceived to  date  from  the  Department  of 
the  Army. 

Professor  Best  first  wrote  me  on  July  8, 
1969,  stating,  among  other  things: 

The  chemical  warfare  branch  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Aimy  conducted  extensive 
tests  of  the  effects  of  the  marihuana  com- 
pounds on  normal  human  volunteers  with 
regard  to  the  posslblUty  of  employing  such 
compounds  as  non-lethal  Incapacitating 
chemical  agents  ...  It  seems  foolish  and  ex- 
travagant to  pretend  that  such  Information 
does  not  exist  and  have  to  duplicate  that 
expenditure  and  research  to  obtain  the  same 
Information  for  civilian  usage. 

Professor  Best  goes  into  other  details 
on  marihuana  research  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  his  letter 
of  July  8,  1969,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

I  then  contacted  the  Department  of 
the  Army  requesting  that  they  supply 
me  with  information  on  any  research 
they  had  conducted  concerning  mari- 
huana. The  response  I  received  from 
Brigadier  General  Dawalt,  Acting  Chief 
of  Research  and  Development,  raises 
more  questions  than  it  answers  and  I 
hope  every  Senator  will  read  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Dawalt  response  as  well  as  the 
text  of  a  letter  from  Professor  Best, 
dated  October  15.  1969,  commenting  on 
It  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

On  January  5,  1970,  I  again  asked  the 
Department  of  the  Army  to  provide  me 
with  Information  on  marihuana  re- 
search. Two  weeks  later  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Dawalt  sent  me  an  interim  reply 


which  states,  in  effect,  that  the  Army 
is  still  looking  into  it. 

This  brings  me  to  the  article  in  today's 
Washington  Post  concerning  the  Army's 
marihuana  research.  The  article  was 
written  by  Stuart  Auerbach  and  is  en- 
titled "Study  Discloses  Medical  Uses  of 
Synthetic  Pot."  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  article  caught  my  eye  because  it 
describes  a  speech  made  by  Dr.  'Van  Sim 
of  the  Ekigewood  Arsenal  Medical  Re- 
search Laboratory  on  behalf  of  the  Army. 
The  subject  of  his  research,  apparently 
done  10  years  ago,  was  marihuana. 

A  comparison  of  the  points  raised  in 
this  article  and  the  information  pro- 
vided me  to  date  by  the  Army  is — as  they 
say — very  interesting. 

As  I  mentioned,  Professor  Best  under- 
stood that  the  Armj-  had  done  marihuana 
research  on  human  volimteers. 

However,  according  to  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Dawalt : 

Tliat  the  Army  has  conducted  research' on 
marihuana  compounds  using  human  volun- 
teers  IS   a  widely  held  misconception. 

Contrast  that  response  to  the  report 
on  Dr.  'Van  Sim's  work  as  follows: 

The  synthetic  marihuana- lilce  substance 
was  mixed  Into  a  capsule  with  milk  sugar 
In  the  Edgewood  experiments.  Human  sub- 
jects were  given  as  many  as  five  capsules 
within  five  hours. 

Whether  or  not  testing  was  done  on 
people,  the  Dawalt  letter  attempts  to 
distinguish  the  Army's  work  on  the  ba- 
sis that  it  was  not  with  agents  extracted 
from  marihuana  but  with  synthetic  an- 
alogs. 

Such  a  statement  overlooks  the  land- 
mark breakthrough  in  marihuana  re- 
search— the  fact  that  THC,  the  principal 
active  ingredient  in  natural  marihuana, 
was  not  synthetically  produced  until 
1966.  There  are  so  many  variables  af- 
fecting potency  and  reactions  in  mari- 
huana research  that  a  consistent  and 
precise  quality  of  the  natural  drug  was 
unavailable  even  to  scientists  prior  to 
that  time.  My  point  is  that  marihuana 
research  is  greatly  advanced,  not  ham- 
pered, by  the  use  of  synthetic  compounds. 

Let  us  take  another  factor  of  com- 
parison. The  Army's  reply  to  me  states: 

The  (marihuana)  compounds  do  not  pro- 
duce hallucinatory  efiects. 

Professor  Best  puts  that  comment  in 
perspective  in  his  letter,  and  Dr.  Van 
Sim,  who  reportedly  took  the  sjTithetic 
compound  himself,  said: 

Occasional  visual  hallucinations  of  bril- 
liantly colored  geometrical  designs  were  ex- 
perienced. 

Finally,  the  Army  took  the  position 
that  research  conducted  by  it  was  not 
applicable  to  research  programs  being 
conducted  in  the  civilian  capacity  by 
those  federally  financed  projects  such 
as  the  one  being  conducted  by  Professor 
Best. 

Dr.  Daniel  Efron,  Identified  in  the 
Washington  Post  article  as  an  NIMH 
expert  in  the  chemical  malceup  of  mind- 
bending  drugs  smd  editor  of  the  confer- 
ence at  which  Dr.  Van  Sim  spoke.  Is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  Sim's  synthetic 
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and  natural  marihuana  are  "practlcaUy 
the  same  thing"  and  there  would  be  •'lit- 
Ue  significant"  difference  in  their  bio- 
logical effects.  ,  »  c 
Mr  President,  it  has  been  almost  6 
months  since  I  first  sought  this  informa- 
tion from  the  Arm>-  It  has  been  1  month 
since  I  asked  for  clarlficaUon  of  the 
Dawalt  letter. 

After  reading  the  Washington  Post 
article  this  mommg.  I  was  in  touch  by 
telephone  with  the  office  of  Brigadier 
General  Dewalt.  I  am  advised  that  a 
full  report  to  me  from  Edgewood  Ar- 
senal should  arrive  at  his  office  by 
February  6,  but  it  may  be  as  long  as 
Februan,-  20  before  the  information  will 
be  declassified  smd  released 

I  would  expect  the  Army  to  beat  that 
date  I  would  Uke  to  know,  other  mem- 
bers of  our  subcommittee  would  like  to 
know  and  I  am  sure  the  medical  re- 
search people  would  like  to  know  what 
medical  data  the  Army  does  have  that 
relates  to  civilian  medical  research  on 
marihuana 

Ironicallv.  but  I  am  sure  unintentlon- 
allv.  the  Ajmy  report— if  released— will 
come  a  litUe  late  for  Professor  Best 
The  Federal  grant  for  his  research  proj- 
ect has  only  3  more  months  to  run. 

I  look  forA-ard  to  a  fuU  report  from  the 
Arm.y.  and  certainly  Intend  to  advise  the 
Senate   when   it   is   received. 

There  being  no  objecuon.  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  prmted  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CoLOR-OO  State  ONlvtRSlTY. 
Fort  Collins.  Colo..  July  8, 1969. 
Senator  PrrEa  Dominick. 
V  S  Senate  O^re  Bu:ldtng. 
Washington.  D  C 

Dl.\B  SxN.\TOB  Dcmikick:  I  wouM  Ulte  to 
ask  your  as3lstance  in  a  matter  that  con- 
c«rnii  a  prahlem  of  the  public  interest 

I  am  cunductlUK  a  research  prottram  under 
a  grant  Trom  'Me  Drug  Abuse  Center  of  the 
National  InaUtute  of  Mental  Health  en  the 
physie'.o^v  or  acuons  cf  tr.e  marl>iana  com- 
pounds   k.  I  am  usre   yrj   are   aware  there 
h,\5  been  .i  great  denl  of  controversy  regard- 
f'p-'  the  effects  of  mar'.'-jana  and  the  magni- 
tude cf  the  danger  It  poses  t  >  our  scK-lety 
Informattcn  from  experimental  administra- 
tion of  these  compounds  to  normal  human 
volunteers  under  deiined  conditions  Is  neces- 
san-  to  reioive  these  questions  Unfortunately 
bo''>'   'he  Federal  and  State  M.-uijuina  laws 
as   wei:   as   questions   of   legal    UabUlty    and 
adverse     oubllcltv     have     ral.ied     enjrmous 
obstacles  "to  the  conducting  of  such  human 
sf.dies.   Because   of   this   mv,ot   such  studies 
are  c  .nducted  either  t:p^.'n  inlmals  or  upon 
p-lsoners  or  lnmate^=  of  the  federal  hospital 
for   Qru3s    addict*   a'    Lexln^tcn    Kentucky 
Such    stvidle..    are    useful    but    ^uch    prison 
inmates  aren  t   rea.ly   represeL,tatlves  o.'   the 
population  at  lar?e    This  is  e^peclaUy  tiuie  m 
regard     to     the    subtle    mental     differences 
relevant  t  .•  marijuana  effe.-t.-=.  The  n-.ost  per- 
tinent informauon   would  be  th.it  obtained 
on    healthy    normal    young    adult    subjects 
derived  !rom  the  population  at  large  alnce  It 
Is    these    that    seem    to    account    for    most 
mar.Juana  usage 

T^.e  Chemical  Wirfare  branch  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  conducted  exteni:!ve 
te.'=ts  of  the  efTect.s  of  the  marljuina  com- 
pounds on  normal  human  voluntcerb  w-lth 
regard  to  the  p'it*ibiUf.  of  employing  such 
compounds  as  non-lethal  Incapacitating 
chemical  agents.  The  inXormaUon  gleaned 
from  these  studies  would  undoubtedly  pro- 
vide much  of  the  data  needed  to  resolve 
mar.v  of  the  m<->!=t  urKent  questions  recard- 
laii  the  effects  of  manjuani  lt  normal  vijung 
adulta.  Unfortunately  all  of  thla  data  la  claa- 
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slfled  and  thus  unavailable  to  thoee  such 
as  mvielf  ar.d  the  multitude  of  clMllan  of- 
ficials of  various  kinds  who  are  legitimately 
concerned  with  the  marijuana  issue  and  Ite 
appropriate  resolution  This  data  probably 
repret>en's  an  Investment  of  hundreds  of 
thc.ttiaiids  or  mlllioi'.s  of  dollars  by  our  gov- 
ernment in  the  underwriting  of  the  re- 
search to  obtain  It  It  seems  foolish  and 
ex'-^-a^-ant  to  pretend  that  fuch  informa- 
tion dries  net  exls'  and  have  lo  duplicate 
that  cxt)endlture  and  research  to  obtain  the 
sani"  iritormatlon   for  civilian   usage. 

In  view  of  the  above  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plore wit!;  vou  the  possibility  >'f  cbtalnln,: 
a  decla^ssi^cntlon  of  the  reports  en  these 
studies  on  the  efe-.ts  and  toxicity  in  human 
subjects  r;  the  compounds  with  marijuana 
activity  so  that  I  and  other  medical  scien- 
tists working  on  thi-i  problem  can  have  ac- 
cefiB  to  this  information. 

Vn*  reason  that  I  am  wnung  you  Instead 
of  contractlnK  the  Department  of  Defen.-,e 
dire-tly  Is  that  I  know  from  past  experi- 
ence that  ;t  would  be  very  ditfxult  for  some- 
one of  mv  limited  Influence  to  obtain  a  con- 
sidered heartng  on  such  a  delicate  policy 
question  .i^  rtec!.^<islficaUon  of  an  area  tn- 
voWlnsi  CBW  agent  rese.irch  Since  I  realize 
that  there  are  many  considerations  to  be 
weighed  regarding  the  benefits  and  advan- 
tages to  the  civilian  sector  of  our  country 
versus  possible  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy 
I  would  be  happy  to  discuss  the  matter  fur- 
ther with  vou  personally  either  In  Colorado 
or  Washmtrton  An  advantage  of  a  Wash- 
ington meeting  would  be  that  I  could  bring 
scone  of  the  officials  of  the  NaUonal  InsUtute 
of  Mental  Health  If  that  seemed  desirable. 

In   any  event   1   would   greatly   appreciate 
any  a&sLstance  you  cajt  give  In  tlUs  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.\Y     BOVD      Et-iT. 

Professor  of  Ph'jiiology  and  Biophysics. 
Depaktment  of  tks  Army,  OrncK 

or    THE    CHIEF    OF    RESEARCH    AND 

Developmi.nt. 

Was>iington,  D.C. 

Hon    Petes  H    Domikxck, 
VS.  Senate. 
V;a.-<hington.  D  C 

De.vr  Senator  D"MINick  The  Secretary  of 
the  Armv  has  ooked  me  to  reply  to  your  In- 
quiry addressed  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense concerning  a  reque.  t  bv  E^ofessor  Jay 
Boyd  Best  for  release  of  resulUi  obtained  in 
Armv  research  '.n  marijuana  compoxinds 

That  the  Army  has  conducted  rf -earch  on 
marijuana  ccmpK-i'mds  using  human  volun- 
teers IS  a  widely  held  misconception  Com- 
pounds studied  by  the  Army  as  possible  in- 
capacitating agents  were  not  active  pharma- 
cologic principals  extracted  from  marijuana 
hit  were  synthesized  analogiies  which  are 
different  In  structure  and  physiological  ef- 
fect. These  an.ilogues.  man-made  m  small 
quantities  for  scienutlc  laboratory  studies, 
are  not  available  to  the  drug  abuser,  nor 
would  one  want  to  use  these  compounds  if 
they  were  available.  The  compounds  do  not 
pr^iduce  hallMclnitory  eSTec's.  tl.e  action 
sought  bv  addicts  Tiielr  effects  arc  phy  ically 
Incapacitating  and  would  be  unpleasant  to 
adruK  abuser. 

Accordingly,  the  results  of  Army  research 
In  this  area  are  not  applicable  to  rc.sei^rch 
pri.granv3  on  the  physiology  of  action  .f  the 
nuriju^ma  compounds  and  the  danger  they 
p>kv:  to  oar  society.  -  .ich  as  that  being  con- 
ducted bv  Professor  Be  t 

I  realize  the  irrp  -raiu-^  of  Profes-^or  Best's 
work  and  regret  that  the  Army  is  unable  to 
provide  related  research  data.  However,  at- 
tached a.;  Inclosure  1  is  a  bibliography  of 
njlitarv  publications  concerned  with  mari- 
juana which  may  be  uf  use  tcj  Profes  or  Best. 
Prufes  or  Be..':  is  free  to  conimuD.ca'e  with 
the  authors  of  these  papers  If  he  so  choose«. 
Slnccrelv. 

K-'.mnethF  Dawalt. 
Bngr.di-'r  Genera!.  GS   Acting  Chief  of 
Hcsearch  and  Development. 
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Colorado  Sta;e  UNivERsrrT. 
Fort  Collins.  Colo.,  October  15, 1969. 
Senator  Peter  H.  Domlnick. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  OSicf  Building. 
Wa.ihtng:on.  DC. 

DE.AR  Senator  Dominick  Thanks  very 
much  ior  letting  me  kuuw  of  your  progress 
in  regard  to  obtaining  the  release  of  Infor- 
mation on  the  effects  of  marihuana  com- 
pounds on  human  subjects  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army. 

The  xeroxed  copy  that  you  sent  me  of  the 
letter  from  Brigadier  GeneraJ  Kenneth  Da- 
w.ilt  Is  interesting  but  I  think  that  we  would 
be  mistaken  to  accept  it  at  face  value.  In 
the  flrst  place  I  am  reasonably  certain  that, 
in  spite  of  General  Daw.Ufs  aesertion  to  the 
contrary,  it  Is  not  a  misconception  that  the 
Army  ha.s  conducted  research  on  marihuana 
compounds  using  human  subjects.  Whether 
It  is  widely  believed  that  they  have  dene  so 
Is  irrelevant. 

i:  one  knows  something  of  this  area  of 
reseircU  and  examines  General  D.i wait's  let- 
ter it  appears  almost  deliberately  designed 
to  obscure  the  issues  in.olved  In  such  a  way 
as  to  dellect  your  Inquiry. 

To  rhow  vou  what  I  mean  let  me  review  an 
aspect  of  the  problem  that  may  already  be 
lamil.ar  to  you.  The  major  intoxicant  In 
ni  iri.'iuana  is  a  chemical  compound  called 
tetrahydrocannabinol,  usually  abbreviated 
IHC 

T  ;s  CO  '  i>'Ui»l  i'tt-''  «  «■  s'-'"'  '"•* 
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It  rail  hIsc'  '  avo  t'  e  strjciu'p 
CU,  OH 

Z'         %    CII.-<^U.-CII:-CH.-<H! 
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These  variants  are  called  Isomers  of  oi,» 
another  The  hrst  is,  mer  occurs  in  the  plan' 
Cannabis  .?a.'.ta  (the  marihuana  plant)  while 
the  second  doe:i  not.  B<.th  l.somers  have  now- 
been  artificially  svnthe.^ized.  Both  have  mar- 
ihuana activity  although  they  are  not  ot  the 
same  potency.  In  the  marihuana  plant  the 
portion  of  the  molecule  encircled  with  the 
dotted  line  and  labeled  A  always  has  a 
straight  chain  containing  5  carbon  atoms  as 
shown  This  Is  called  a  normal  amy!  sliie 
chain  In  synthetic  analogs  one  can  Increase 
•lie  lengh  of  this  side  chain  to  a  normal 
hex'.  1  s'.de  chain  containing  6  carbon  atoms 
or    a    normal    heptyl    containing    7    carbon 
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atoms.  Or  one  can  decrease  the  length  of  It 
to  a  normal  butyl  containing  only  4  carbon 
atoms.  Each  of  these  modifications  changes 
the  potency.  The  normal  hexyl  and  heptyl 
analogs  are  more  potent  that  the  naturally 
occurring  normal  amyl  form.  The  normal 
butyl  analog  is  less  potent.  If  the  side  chain 
Is  made  branched  the  potency  is  Increased 
a  hundred  fo!d. 

Yet,  as  evidenced  from  animal  studies,  all 
of  these  compounds  have  marihuana  activity 
and  are  generally  considered  by  neurophar- 
macologlsis  to  be  marihuana  compounds  even 
though,  In   a  strictly   legal  sense,   only   the 
normal   amyl   type   occurs   naturally   In   the 
plant   and,  because  of  this,  falls  under  the 
marihuana  law.  But  to  insist  that  the  5  car- 
bon   member  has   no  relevance   to  the  4.  6. 
and    7   carbon    analogs   Just    because    the   5 
carbon  analog  occurs  naturally  is  nonsense. 
The   synthesis    and    activity    relationships 
of  these  marihuana  analogs  were  worked  out 
to  a  great  extent  by  Dr.  Roger  Adams  of  the 
University  of  IlUnois  during  the  forties  and 
described  in  a  series  of  papers  published  In 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety. 1  will  lay  100  to  one  odds  that  the  De- 
partment   of   Defense    merely    followed   the 
synthetic    procedures    described    by    Adams. 
I  might  add  that  a  great  deal  of  Adams  work 
on  these  compounds  were  subsidized  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  The  relevance  of  the 
synthetic   analogs  to   the  problem  of  usage 
of  the  natural  ones  is  not  merely  a  product 
of  my  Imagination.  Comparison  of  the  dlf-_ 
ferences   In   activity   found   with   systematic' 
modifications  In  the  molecular  structure  of 
a  family  of  related  compounds  Is  a  standard 
strategy  lor  elaborating  the  molecular  mech- 
anism   of    action    of    drugs.    The    situation 
with   the   marihuana   compounds    in   which 
only  a  few  members  of  the  drug  family  are 
produced  naturally  is  typical  of  the  situation 
with  most  drugs.  For  example,  the  synthetic 
hallucinogenic  STP  Is  related  in  its  chemical 
structure  to  the  natural  neurohormone,  nora- 
drenaline, and  to  the  peyote  cactus  substance 
mescaline  (which  can  also  be  made  syntheti- 
cally).   No   scientist   worth    his    salt   would 
agree  with   the  silly   proposition   that  such 
strticturally  related  compounds  have  no  re- 
lationship to  one  another  Just  because  some 
are    artificially    synthesized    and   others    are 
natural.    Yet    this   Is   what   General   Dawalt 
would  have  us  believe  and  would  use  as  a 
pretext  for  not  releasing  the  information  we 
are  after. 

There  Is  yet  another  aspect  of  the  mat- 
ter which  General  Dawalt  raises  as  spurious 
argument  against  releasing  this  Information. 
He  asserts  that  marihuana  is  a  hallucinogen 
and  that  this  Is  the  reason  why  users  use  It. 
As  with  most  chemical  agents  there  is  a 
marked  variation  In  the  effect  produced  by 
marihuana  or  THC  with  the  size  of  the  doe- 
age.  At  low  dosages  THC  (or  marihuana) 
does  not  produce  hallucinations.  At  suffi- 
ciently high  dosages  It  does.  Contrary  to 
Dawalfs  notion  the  vast  majority  of  mari- 
huana smokers  seem  to  find  those  dose  levels 
which  produce  halluci.iatlons  to  be  distinct- 
ly unpleasant  and  usually  avoid  the  over- 
dosages which  produce  them.  So  that  under 
the  conditions  of  normal  usage  marihuana 
Is  not  a  bonafiiie  hallucinogen  although  law 
enforcement  officials  use  the  term  to  mobilize 
public  opinion  against  It. 

In  the  gross  behavioral  changes  observable 
In  animals  these  various  marihuana  analogs 
appear  to  have  qualitatively  similar  effects 
but  differ  In  potency.  One  could  thus  expect 
that  a  more  potent  synthetic  analog  of  THC 
would  produce  effects  similar  to  a  high  dose 
of  THC.  Thus  one  would  anticipate  that  those 
more  potent  synthetic  analogs  which  pro- 
duce Incapacitating  effects  would  also  pro- 
duce hallucinations  and.  because  of  this,  be 
unpleasant  to  the  subject.  On  the  same  basis 
one  could  anticipate  that  attenuated  dilu- 
tions of  these  more  potent  preparations 
would  be  pleasant  to  an  illicit  user.  Because 


of  the  bulky  nature  and  relatively  low  poten- 
cy of  crude  marihuana  organized  crime  has 
largely  stayed  out  of  the  marihuana  business 
up  to  this  point.  However,  If  police  actions 
such  as  Operation  Intercept  are  successful 
one  can  anticipate  that  the  production  and 
traffic  In  the  artificially  synthesized  and  po- 
tent preparations  will  become  Important  be- 
cause of  the  greater  ease  with  which  they 
can  be  smuggled.  One  can  also  expect  at  that 
point  that  organized  crime  will  take  over 
the  traffic  In  such  agents. 

In  view  of  the  above  one  must  not  only 
question  General  Dawalfs  factual  state- 
ments but  also  feel  that  his  overall  view  of 
the  applicability  of  the  Army's  research  re- 
sults to  the  civilian  problem  of  marihuana 
usage  Is  too  simple  minded  to  be  realistic. 

It  would  therefore  seem  to  me  that  your 
efforts  toward  obtaining  the  declassifica- 
tion of  this  military  research  Information 
Is  of  the  greatest  importance  and  should  be 
continued.  If  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  to 
you  In  this  task  please  feel  free  to  call  on 
me. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jay  Botd  Best,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Physiology  and  Biophysics. 

(Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Post,  Feb.  3 

1970] 
Study  Discloses  Medicai,  Uses  of  Synthetic 

Pot 


(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 
Secret  research  at  an  Army  chemical  war- 
fare laboratory  shows  that  a  synthetic  form 
of  marijuana  may  be  useful  in  treating  such 
diseases  as  high  blood  presstire  and  extreme 
sunstroke. 

The  never  published  studies,  done  10  years 
ago  at  the  Army  Chemical  Corps  medical  re- 
search laboratory  at  the  Edgewood  (Md.) 
Arsenal,  were  disclosed  in  proceedings  of  a 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  confer- 
ence of  January,  1969,  released  yesterday. 

At  that  scientific  meeting.  Dr.  Van  Sim 
of  the  Edgewood  Arsenal  described  his  work 
publicly  for  the  flrst  time.  He  said  that  both 
the  synthetic  chemical  and  natural  mari- 
juana "are  Interesting  from  a  medical  stand- 
point .  .  .  There  aie  three  areas  where  they 
can  be  of  definite  use  In  medicine." 

Besides  the  two  medical  uses  that  he  stud- 
led,  Sim  cited  work  In  the  1940s  by  the  late 
Dr.  Walter  Siegfried  Loewe  of  the  University 
of  Utah,  who  foimd  another  mariJuana-llke 
synthetic  "very  effective"  when  given  In  small 
doses  In  preventing  epileptic  seimres. 

These  studies  were  stopped.  Sim  said,  "im- 
fortunately"  because  of  political  pressure  and 
possible  problems  of  addiction. 

Another  scientist.  Dr.  Humphrey  P.  Os- 
mond Jr.  of  Princeton.  N.J.,  said  that  marl- 
Jana  had  been  used  to  treat  tetanus  and  mi- 
graine headaches. 

Sims,  who  said  his  studies  are  being  cleared 
by  the  Defense  Department  for  publication 
In  scientific  Journals,  emphasized  that  the 
synthetic  chemical  he  used  differs  from  nat- 
ural marijuana  in  its  molectilar  structure 

and  possibly  its  biological  effect. 

But  they  are  all  members  of  a  family  of 
chemicals  known  as  tetrahydrocannabinols, 
the  active  constituent  of  marijuana  and 
hashish. 

Dr.  Daniel  H.  Efron,  an  NIMH  expert  In  the 
chemical  makeup  of  mlnd-bendlng  drugs  and 
editor  of  the  conference  proceedings,  said 
Sim's  synthetic  and  natural  marijuana  are 
"practically  the  same  thing"  and  there  would 
be  "little  significant"  differences  In  their  bio- 
logical effects. 

Sim,  describing  what  happened  when  he 
took  the  synthetic  compound,  said  he  could 
hear  the  rustling  of  onionskin  paper  in  an- 
other room  70  feet  away  "despite  a  rather 
animated  conversation  and  a  great  deal  of 
noise. 

"Colors  were  intensified  and  landscapes 
especially  delightful.  Occasional  visual  hal- 


lucinations of  brilliantly  colored  geometrical 
designs  were  experienced.  Although  aware  of 
all  surrounding  events.  I  preferred  to  be  left 
alone  .  .  .  Even  the  most  bland  and  un- 
appetizing food  was  very  delightful." 

Sim  studied  marihuana  as  part  of  the 
Army's  quest  In  the  1950s  for  Incapacitating 
chemical  weapons. 

The  syntheUc  marljuana-like  substance 
was  mixed  into  a  capsule  with  milk  sugar  in 
the  Edgewood  experiments.  Himian  subjects 
were  given  as  many  as  five  capsules  In  five 
hours.  This  dose  produced  the  "high"  de- 
scribed by  Sim.  Scientists  noted  that  the 
drug  lowered  blood  pressure  for  as  long  as 
36  hours — an  effect  that  would  be  helpful 
in  treating  patients  with  high  blood  pres- 
sure. 

It  also  quickly  lowered  the  body  tempera- 
ture of  the  experimental  subjects  by  as 
much  as  three  degrees.  The  ability  to  lower 
body  temperature  quickly  is  important  in 
treating  extreme  cases  of  sunstroke. 

Sim  said,  however,  that  the  Edgewood  ex- 
periments did  not  include  giving  the  com- 
pound to  patients  who  suffered  from  either 
high  blood  pressure  or  sunstroke.  "^ 

"Tlie  use  potenUal  (of  marijuana)  has- 
been  severely  restricted."  he  said,  "by  the 
lack  of  suitable  compounds  for  study  as  well 
as  by  public  opimon  and  the  resulting  lack 
of  funds  to  carry  out  work." 

Until  the  12th  revision  of  the  Umted 
States  Pharmacopeia  In  1942,  marijuana  was 
listed  as  a  chemical  with  medical  usefulness. 
It  was  suddenly  deleted,  said  Dr.  Osmond  of 
Princeton,  'rather  In  the  way  that  Stalin 
rewrote  history. 

"It  looks  as  if  legal  enactments  at  that 
time  had  made  taboo  what  previously  had 
been  considered  a  valuable  medicine "  he 
said. 


SUPREME  COURT  NOMINATION 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
deci(ied  to  vote  against  the  confirmation 
of  Judge  G.  Harold  Carswell's  nomina- 
tion to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Judge  Carswell's  repudiation  of  a 
1948  statement  expressing  his  strong  be- 
lief in  white  supremacy  and  segregation 
IS  not  convincing  in  light  of  his  judicial 
record  and  private  activities  since  that 
time. 

In  1956.  while  serving  as  a  U.S.  attor- 
ney. Judge  Carswell  participated  in  con- 
verting a  public  golf  course  into  a  pri- 
vate, all-white  country  club.  It  was 
obvious  at  the  time  that  this  was  a  move 
designed  to  thwart  recent  court  deci- 
sions outlawing  segregation  in  this  type 
of  public  facility.  It  Is  inconceivable 
that  anyone  associated  with  this  dis- 
criminatory venture — particularly  a 
Federal  official — was  unaware  of  the 
racial  motives  under^-ing  the  club's  for- 
mation. 

Even  more  disturbing  is  Judge  Cars- 
well's subsequent  record  on  civil  rights 
enforcement  as  a  Federal  district  judge. 
For  example,  while  supervising  desegre- 
gation in  three  Florida  school  districts 
he  ruled  that  black  students  had  no 
standing  to  sue  for  faculty  desegregation, 
and  he  approved  grade-a-year  token  de- 
segregation plans.  Fortunately,  several 
of  this  decisions  were  reversed  bv  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Piftli  Cir- 
cuit. Yet,  as  a  result  of  his  insensitivity 
to  racial  discrimination,  several  school 
districts  within  his  jurisdiction  main- 
tained completely  segregated  facilities  as 
late  as  1967. 

Judge  Carswell  has  also  been  overruled 
by  the  filth  circuit  in  cases  where  he  re- 
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fused  to  order  de-seu;regation  of  theaters 
and  reform  schools 

In  addition  to  Uiese  decisiorLs.  several 
civil  nchts  attorneys  who  appeared  be- 
fore Judge  Carswell  have  stated  that  he 
was  hostile  to  them  and  the  cause  they 
represer.ted.  When  he  was  not  rylmg 
against  these  attorneys,  he  often  delayed 
many  montlis  in  issuin?;  decisions  clearly 
called  for  by  the  law. 

With  an  administration  that  is  weak- 
ening the  Voting  Ri^Thts  Act.  abandomng 
Its  executue  powers  to  enforce  school  de- 
sesrecation,  and  refusing  to  strengthen 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Com.miss;on  the  burden  for  upholduig 
civil  n^ihtvs  falls  almost  entirely  on  the 
courts  I  opposed  Judse  HavTisAor'.h  s 
nonni:ation  prtmanly  because  of  his  in- 
sensitivity  to  the  :mpo:-tance  of  courts  In 
redrc'ssini?  the  gnevar.ces  of  those  who 
have  be-'n  denied  fundamental  rights 
and  opp..>rt unities  For  the  same  reason.  I 
shall  vote  against  this  nomination. 


THE  SILENT  NL\JORITY 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr.  President.  President 
Nixon  and  many  others  have  spoken  re- 
cenilv  of  the  silent  majority,  those  .Amer- 
icans of  good  f.vith  and  stout  purpose 
who  seem  at  times  to  be  oversheulowed 
In  the  news  and  current  affairs  by  vocal 
and  hiirhly  visible  sef-ments  of  society 

I  was  pleased  to  receive  last  week  an 
indication  that  the  silent  majority  is  not 
necessarily  inarticulate  or  hesitant  to 
address  itself  to  the  agitation  and  disrup- 
tion of  the  noisy  few.  I  am  referring  spe- 
cifically to  a  declaration  signed  by  more 
than  50  I  citizens  of  southeast  Kansas 
who  were  outraged  and  disturbed  by 
cnticism  of  the  Apollo  astronauts'  exer- 
cise of  thMr  freedom  of  religion  through 
prayer  and  scnpfire  reading  on  lunar 
voyages 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  declaration  and  the  letter  which 
accompanied  it  be  printed  m  the  Record. 

There  beir.e    no  ob.iectlon.   the   Items 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follo*^': 

Deci.\*\tion 

A3  3  part  of  a  silent,  majority,  we.  the 
undersigned  desire  to  st.-.nd  and  be  counted 
on  the  following  L-sue.s. 

I  We  afflrm  our  fal'Ji  in  Ood  and  believe 
our  r.aiion  .uid  its  leaders  need  His  dlvlr.e 
ffuldinre  for  the  critical  problema  at  hand. 
We  earnestly  believe  In  the  piwer  of  priyor 
to  gl  e  us  that  guidance.  We  therefore  re- 
Bpectfully  request  your  consideration  of  the 
f  Dllcwlnc; 

A.  We  jppre-..ite  and  ccmmend  the  astro- 
naut.^ f  jf  the  CivrUtUn  testimony  they  gave 
by  oflenng  prayer  ^nd  reading  from  the  Bi- 
ble; and  we  cliim  their  right  so  to  do. 

B  We  request  that  the  privilege  of  prayer 
be  restored  to  our  public  schools 

n  We  believe  In  the  United  States  of 
America  and  In  our  leaders.  We  cherish  our 
Uberty  and  freedom  We  believe  that  with 
that  freedom  comes  responfilblllty,  and  that 
no  one  has  a  right  to  use  this  freedom  to 
the  detriment  of  another.  We  therefore  bit- 
terly oppose  exploiting,  which  would  tend  to 
enslave  or  cripple  our  youth  or  any  other 
cltlxen  of  our  nation,  physically,  morally,  or 
spiritually.  We  therefore  respectfully  request 
your  consideration  of  the  following  specific 
points: 

A.  We  urge,  and  wlU  support,  strong  and 
Immediate  action  ag&lnst  the  sale,  distri- 
bution, or  use  of  harmful  dru^. 


B  We  urge  and  will  support,  strong  and 
Immediate  ac:ii>a  against  all  forms  of  ob- 
scenity and  porncgraph  In  aim.  Uterature. 
and  nil  news  mfdui 

These  8lgn<itu.-es  are  willing. y  and  Indi- 
vidually given.  .»nd  each  or  all  may  be  Uives- 
tigitted  a£  to  i..ilii.!ny 

I  Not  supplied  for    RicordI 

INDEPOTOENCB,     KaNS.. 

January  20.  1970. 
Hon    RoBFRT  Dole. 
.S'.-nute  Office  Building, 
W'o.i'iinyron.  D  C. 

Deas  Sen.\tor.  Has  the  •slient  majority" 
f.jund  Its  •. cice''  In  <^  ir  case  we  thlnt:  we 
have  We  are  willing  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted 

Enclosed  .3  a  Declaration  of  Principles 
whlc.^'i  many  cltl7.ens  In  or  near  Indepen- 
dence, Kansas,  ha^e  seen  fit  to  call  to  your 
a"'enti"n. 

Perhaps  In  a  word  of  explanation .  we 
should  mention  that  this  ^•a^tf■d  recentlv 
■.I  hen  Madel.  n  Murrav  O  Hare  qucsUined  the 
right  of  our  a-stronauts  to  prav  and  read 
.Scnptvre  as  'hev  >;rt'ted  the  earth  .\.^  Chris- 
tians »e  CO  lid  not  refuse  the  challenge  t^j 
^pcak  "ut  and  state  our  beliefs  Therefore, 
the  Silent  Majority  of  Independence  was 
started  Enclosed  is  a  buttcn  which  we 
proudly  wi-ar  We  h.  pe  others  over  the  Na- 
tion will  Join  us 

The  Independence  Dallv  Riporter  Is  cover- 
ing the  story  We  hope  the  As..t>ciated  Pres.3 
will  pick  It  up  for  further  dl-'i-'^eminatlon 

We  do  hope  you  will  see  Ot  to  support  and 
promote  these  Ideals  for  a  better  America. 
Sincerely. 

SncNT       M.MoRrrT       or 

iNDEPENPFS-rr    K*NS 

By  Mr  and  Mrs  Lrs-nnt  Wici««. 


US    POLICY  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  McC-VRTHY.  Mr.  Pre.->ident,  sta- 
bility and  order  m  the  Middle  East  can 
be  achieved  only  in  the  conie.xt  of  a  clear 
and  cnrusi-stent  US.  Middle  Eastern 
polxy 

The  ca.-e  for  our  crmmitment  in  the 
Middle  Ei^.'vt  I.  cue  that  we  can  trace 
clearly  back  to  1945  wlien  President  Tru- 
man "first  asked  the  I3rltl^h  to  admit 
JewLsh  reiugee^  into  Palestine.  In  1947 
we  supported  the  United  Nations  General 
.•\5semblv  in  the  partition  of  Palestine 
which  led  to  the  establushment  of  Lrael. 
We  did  net  stop  wi'h  that  general  en- 
dorsement and  support  of  tlie  United  Na- 
tions position,  but  in  1930  agreed  to  the 
Tripartite  Declaration  by  which  we  took 
rfs;x)nsibiiUy  in  a  very  spec.al  way. 
promi.-mg  our  continuing  support  to  the 
Ktateof  Israel 

Our  commitment  is  not  limited  to  the 
somewhat  cold  and  fcrmal  rules  of  law 
and  of  documents  and  papers.  It  is  a 
moral  commitment  which  is  the  expres- 
sion of  the  will  of  the  people  of  tills 
country. 

The  establi- hment  of  Israel  was  not 
Just  a  formal  act  but  one  which  reflected 
a  deep  sense  of  moral  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  this  Nation.  In  part.  In  sup- 
porting the  founding  of  Israel  we  were 
not  facing  up  to  the  reali^itic  need  for  the 
opening  of  immigration  that  should  have 
been  Rranted  at  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
But  this  wa«  only  one  side  of  our  ap- 
proach. Along  with  this,  there  was  re- 
flected In  our  support  a  commitment  that 
has  always  been  accepted  in  this  country, 
but  which  was.  I  think,  most  clearly 
stated  at  that  point  of  greatest  discour- 


agement about  Western  civilization  in 
the  middle  of  World  War  U  when  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  gave  his  'Four  Freedoms" 
speech. 

It  was  a  projection  In  the  middle  of 
this  centurj-  of  what  had  been  said  to  the 
vkorld  by  the  men  who  signed  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  and  who  drafted 
our  Constitution,  That  all  men  should 
be  free  to  speak  what  they  thought  and 
that  they  should  be  free  from  want  Inso- 
far as  Is  possible  and,  finally,  that  they 
should  be  free  from  fear.  This  was  his 
^reat  addition  to  the  language  of  hope 
and  aspiration  among  men,  and  it  had 
particular  application  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Israel,  for  it  said  that  every  man 
and  every  people  would  have  a  country 
which  tliey  could  say  was  their  own, 
would  have  recourse  to  a  set  of  laws 
uhich  they  could  say  were  their  laws, 
could  appeal  to  a  system  of  Justice  which 
they  cuuld  say  was  their  system  of  Jus- 
tice. We  have  had  a  continuous  reaffirma- 
i.on  of  that  moral  support,  not  just  by 
cur  own  people  but  in  the  concurring 
opinion  of  nearly  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

Down  through  the  years,  each  time 
that  the  integrity  of  Lsrael  was  chal- 
lenged, our  Government  speaking 
through  the  President  responded. 

President  Eisenhower  In  1957  spoke 
iif  tlie  freedom  of  the  seas  and  the  right 
of  Israel  to  have  access  to  all  the  oceans 
of  the  world,  and  In  1963  President  Ken- 
nedy' reaffirmed  our  support  of  Israel. 
In  1967.  President  Johnson  reviewed  and 
.summarized  and  took  to  hlmsel'  all  of 
these  earlier  commitments  and  restated 
them  for  this  Nation  to  the  world. 

Although  we  spoke  well,  we  did  not 
do  all  that  v^e  should  have  done  to  meet 
our  obligations  in  the  Middle  East.  For 
example,  we  should  have  pressed  harder 
for  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  to 
Israel  after  1956, 

We  should  have  pressed  harder  for 
broad  accepUnce  of  the  right  of  "in- 
nocent pas.sage  through  International 
waters."  In  1957.  Secretary  of  Stale  Dul- 
les assured  the  Israeli  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  that  we  were  prepared  to 
exercise  that  right  in  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba 
and  to  Join  with  other  nations  in  secur- 
ing its  general  recognition. 

We  should  have  made  a  greater  effort 
to  prevent  the  tremendous  buildup  of 
arms  throu^'hout  Uie  Middle  East — a 
buildupstUlgoinqon. 

We  should  have  takeii  more  responsi- 
bility in  seekuig  an  international  re- 
sponse to  the  problem  of  Palestine  refu- 
gees and  in  encouragir.g  better  relations 
between  Jordan  and  Israel  and  among 
Lebanon,  Jordan,  and  Israel. 

Actions  are  always  more  difficult  than 
words  and  the  possibility  of  success  in 
these  fields  of  action  was  and  is  limited 
by  historical  realties. 

This  limitation,  however,  does  not  ap- 
ply to  the  statements  as  to  what  our 
position  is. 

There  was  no  excuse  for  the  State  De- 
partment's language  in  the  spring  of  1967 
that  "we  are  neutral  in  word,  thought, 
and  deed,"  language  which  presented  a 
confused  and  distorted  impression  of  the 
real  Interest  and  commitment  of  the 
United  States. 
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There  wsis  no  excuse  for  the  recent 
contradictory  statements  made  by  the 
Nixon  administration.  On  December  9, 
1969,  Secretary  Rogers  spoke  In  favor 
of  negotiations  according  to  the  Rhodes 
formula  under  which  the  1949  armistice 
agreement  was  negotiated;  these  were 
not  direct  negotiations  between  the  par- 
ties concerned.  This  statement,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  was  widely  interpreted  as  a 
backing  off  from  our  commitment  to  Is- 
rael and  was,  therefore,  a  cause  for  con- 
cern. Emphasis  upon  four-power  talks 
and  on  talks  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  raised  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  United  States  might  seek 
to  suhstitute  such  talks  for  direct  nego- 
tiations between  the  parties  themselves. 

After  the  annoimcement  that  France 
Intended  to  .sell  100  Jet  fighters  to  Libya, 
President  Nixon,  on  Jsnuary  25.  1970. 
assured  a  conference  of  American  Jewish 
leaders  that  Lhe  United  States  was  "pre- 
pared to  supply  military  equipment  nec- 
essarj-  to  support  the  efforts  of  friendly 
governments,  like  Israel's,  to  defend  the 
safety  of  their  people. "  He  also  stated: 

Tlie  tJnlted  States  believes  th.U  peace  can 
be  based  only  on  .igreement  between  lhe  par- 
ties and  that  agreement  cun  be  achieved  only 
through  negotiations  between  them.  We  do 
not  see  any  substitute  for  such  negotiations 
If  peace  and  security  arrangements  accept- 
able to  the  parties  are  to  be  worked  out. 

Then,  on  January  28.  1970.  it  was  re- 
ported In  the  New  York  Times  that  the 
United  States  '  had  assured  Arab  gov- 
ernments that  President  Nixon's  message, 
did  not  in  any  way  invalidate  the  Amer- 
ican proposals  for  a  Middle  Eastern  set- 
tlement that  had  been  advanced  during 
the  recent  Big  Four  and  Big  Two  talks" 
and  that  the  Arab  povemments  had  also 
been  given  assurances  "that  no  decision 
had  yet  made  by  the  administration 
on  the  month-old  Israeli  request  for 
further  mi!ita'-y  and  economic  assist- 
ance." 

There  may  be  no  clear  Inconsistency 
In  these  administ'-ation  statem.ents.  but 
they  create  the  Impression  of  confusion 
and  of  vacillation  in  United  States  policy. 
Confusion  as  to  U.S.  intentions  was.  in 
my  Judgment,  a  factor  contributing  to 
the  outbreak  of  war  In  the  Middle  East 
in  June  of  1967. 

Ambiguity  in  the  U.S.  position  and  the 
US,  commitment  contributes  to  Instabil- 
ity and  peril.  It  would  be  deplorable  if 
our  failure  to  make  clear  our  commit- 
ment to  the  security  of  Israel  were  to  en- 
courage more  trouble  in  the  Middle  East. 

U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle  East  should 
seek  the  following  objectives  as  necessary 
conditions  for  order  and  stability  In  the 
Middle  Easf 

Tivft  negotiations  between  the  Israelis 
and  the  .Arab  nations: 

Second,  recognition  by  all  nations  of 
the  international  character  of  the  waters 
of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  and  the  Strait  of 
Tiran.  and  of  the  right  of  all  nations  to 
the  use  of  the  Suez  Canal ; 

Third,  greater  efforts  to  solve  the 
Palestine  refugee  problem: 

Fourth,  a  policy  of  restraint  on  the 
part  of  all  nations  contributing  to  the 
arms  buildup  in  the  region:  and 

Fifth,  border  adjustments  and  controls 
necessary  to  assure  to  Israel  the  security 


to  which  that  nation  has  the  right  and 
also  to  give  assurance  and  stability  to 
those  Arab  nations  that  have  shown  an 
Interest  in  order  in  the  Middle  East.  Once 
the  parties  primarily  concerned  have 
reached  a  mutually  satisfactory  settle- 
ment, the  United  States,  with  other  na- 
tions and,  I  would  hope,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  United  Nations,  should  be 
prepared  to  support  that  settlement. 


THE  TRADITION  OF  THE  GROUND- 
HOG PREDICTION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
was  voted  lifelong  membership  in  the 
Punxsutawney  Groundhog  Club  of  Penn- 
sylvania. This  club,  which  has  been  in 
existence  for  89  years,  has  received  pre- 
vious recognition  in  the  Record. 

On  February  2,  each  year,  the  groimd- 
hog  pokes  his  head  out  of  the  ground  to 
make  his  prediction.  If  the  animal  sees 
his  shadow,  it  means  6  more  weeks  of 
winter.  But  if  the  day  Is  cloudy  and  there 
are  no  shadows  around,  the  groundhog 
will  stay  out  and  there  will  be  an  early 
spring. 

This  tradition  of  the  groundhog's  pre- 
diction receives  note  every  year,  I  wish 
to  bring  the  celebration  of  this  tradition 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 


WHO  WATCHES  THE  WATCHDOGS? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  year  there  has  been  increasing  in- 
terest and  debate  over  the  news  media. 
There  are  certainly  many  issues  in- 
volved— concentration,  public  challenge, 
news  bias  are  just  a  few.  It  is  Interesting 
to  note  just  what  media  coverage  this 
vital  debate  about  the  media  receives. 
An  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
discusses  this  intriguing  issue.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pilnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  26,  1970) 

When  TV  Networks  Asr  in  the  News 
(By  Jerry  Landaucr) 

Washington. — Shortly  before  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew's  highly  publicized  attack  on 
television  for  manipulating  the  nen-s,  a  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  took  testimony  about  an- 
other Issue  troubUng  many  lesser  politicians: 
The  rising  cost  of  buying  TV  time  to  reach 
the  voters  during  election  campaigns. 

These  sk3fTocl£etlng  costs,  most  everybody 
agrees,  discourage  poor  men  from  running 
for  office  and  make  others  mortgage  political 
independence  to  special  Interests.  Subcom- 
mittee Chairman  John  Pastore  of  Rhode 
Island  sums  up  the  problem  In  two  sentences: 
"Television  Is  an  Indispensable  means  of 
political  campaigning  but  its  cost  is  appal- 
Ung.  A  candidate  may  have  to  spend  $2  mil- 
lion on  television  to  win  a  Senate  seat  paying 
$42,500  a  year." 

Accordingly.  Sen.  Pastore's  panel  is  con- 
sidering a  bill  sponsored  by  38  Senators  that 
would  require  all  stations  to  sell  time  for  as 
little  as  209e  of  the  highest  commercial  rate 
to  candidates  for  Congress  In  the  five-week 
period  before  Election  Day,  Broadcasters 
fume  at  the  theory  behind  the  blU:  That  the 
airways  are  pubUc  property  that  must  be 
made  available  for  such  pubUc  business  as 
the  Government  determines. 

Significant  though  It  Is.  a  matter  of  this 
sort  Isn't  normally  covered  on  the  nightly 


nevre  shows.  TV  show  directors  prefer  to  allo- 
cate precious  minutes  to  livelier  stufT.  At  this 
Senate  hearing,  though,  bigwigs  of  the  great 
networks  were  to  testify,  and  cameras  were 
on  hand  to  record  the  proceedings. 

So  here  was  a  setting  to  test  the  perform- 
ance of  Mr,  .Agnew's  targets — the  "closed 
fraternity  of  privileged  men,  elected  by  no 
one,  and  enjoying  a  monopoly  sanctioned  and 
licensed  by  Government,"  How  do  the  net- 
works handle  a  news  event  directly  affecting 
them — and  In  which  their  executives  are 
participants? 

That  night  on  the  "Evening  News  With 
Walter  Cronklte  "  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  fovmd  time  to  air  the  vle-A-s  of  just 
one  witness:  CBS  President  Frank  Stanton. 
Mr.  Cronklte  devoted  five  sentences  to  the 
Senate  hearing  and  all  five  recited  Mr.  Stan- 
ton's views  (among  other  things  he  said  the 
bill  "goes  too  far").  No  other  witness  got  on 
the  air — not  Rosel  Hyde,  then  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
nor  Russel  Hemenway  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  an  Effective  Congress,  which 
developed  the  bill  Mr,  Stanton  opp>osed. 

The  National  Broadcasting  Co..  similarly 
gave  short  shrift  to  the  bill's  proponents 
(and  to  Mr,  Stanton  of  rival  CBS) ,  On  NBC's 
Huntley-Brlnkley  Report  that  same  night, 
unidentified  "iKilltlclans"  were  quoted  as 
complaining  about  TV's  enormous  costs  (po- 
litical parties  spent  $38  million  for  air  time 
in  1968,  of  which  the  networks  receive  $8.9 
million).  But.  like  Its  CBS  competitor.  NBC 
ignored  testimony  that  all  except  a  handful 
of  broadcasters  were  charging  candidates  the 
highest  possible  rates. 

Instead,  NBC  had  an  announcement  to 
make:  Hereafter  It  and  the  American  Broad- 
casting Cos.  would  sell  time  to  "candidates" 
at  one-half  and  one-third  ths  regular  rate, 
respectively.  "And."  Mr.  Brinkley  Intoned, 
"NBC  said  If  Congress  would  change  the  law 
to  leave  out  fringe  candidates.  It  would  give 
the  time  to  candidates  free," 

As  stated  on  the  air  these  proposals  seem 
newsy  and  magnanimous.  But  the  script  ne- 
glected to  make  clear  that  NBC's  offer  of 
cut-rate  time  merely  represents  an  expan- 
sion of  1968  discount  practices,  or  that  It  wUl 
apply  next  fall  only  to  the  flvp  NBC-owned 
TV  outlets  (less  than  3'^r  of  all  Ftations  are 
owned  outright  by  the  three  networks). 
Hence  listeners  might  easily  have  gained  the 
Impression  that  the  networks  were  solving  the 
entire  campaign-cost  problem  all  by  them- 
selves, and  that  there  was  no  need  even  to 
talk  about  compulsory  rate-cutting. 

Similarly.  NBC's  free-time  offer  sounded 
more  Impressive  on  the  air  than  It  did  in  the 
Senate  hearing  room.  For  as  NBC  President 
Julian  Goodman  told  the  Senators,  the  net- 
work Intends  to  give  free  time  not  to  "candi- 
dates" as  such  but  only  for  appearances  by 
Presidential  contenders  In  1972, 

Perhaps  more  substantial  Is  another  NBO 
plan,  also  outUned  by  Mr.  Goodman  at  the 
Senate  hearing,  to  give  affiliated  stations  a 
pool  of  spot-announcement  time  for  this 
year's  election  campaign.  The  spots  could 
then  be  sold  by  the  stations  to  Congressional, 
state  and  local  candidates,  presumably  at  far 
less  than  regular  rates;  this  NBC  plan  wasn't 
mentioned  on  the  Huntley-Brlnkley  show 
that  evening. 

It's  obvious  that  tlme-consclous  network 
TV  can't  do  much  more  than  touch  the  top 
of  daUy  news  events:  It  has  to  be  choosy. 
Newspapers  likewise  have  to  be  selective 
about  what,  and  how  much,  to  squeeze  into 
their  space,  and  thus  may  perform  below  par 
when  covering  news  about  publishers,  giving 
them  either  too  much  attention  or  not 
enough  (an  example  of  the  latter  was  an- 
other Senate  subcommittee's  hearings  on  the 
"Newspaper  Preservation  Act,"  the  now- 
pending  blU  to  give  Jointly  published  papers 
Immunity  from  antitrust  laws). 

More  relevant  to  Splro  Agnew's  criticism 
of  tele\-islon  Is  this  question:  Hew  did  the 
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networks  ('N^^'here  in  our  system  are  there 
fewer  checks  on  vast  power  )  react  to  com- 
plaints of  having  dealt  unfairly  with  thoee 
who  testified  in  favor  of  the  compulsory  rate- 
ciittiug  bl'.P 

>fBC.  for  one.  wmts  tC'  wis^'-e  off  'he  h>>"'K 
Responding  to  Mr  Hemer.wuy  of  ;he  Nitiunul 
C.->mnitttee  for  a;-.  Effective  Congreis.  N'BC 
Uwyers  dldn'.  cor.tend  thAt  network  treat- 
ment of  the  Senate  testimony  was  f.\lr  or  bal- 
anced Rathor  the  lawyers  arpriied  that  their 
newscast  dldn  t  constitute  '  cover  .se'  >-■>'  ^""^ 
hearings,  hei'.ce  NBC  Isn't  obliged  under  the 
••fairness  doctrine'^  to  air  opinions  favoring 
the  bill 

The  newscast  •'did  not  present  statements 
either  for  or  against  the  bill."  NBC  explained. 
•The  news  item  merelv  reF**>rte<l  the  substan- 
tive information  relating  to  compliin's  of  the 
cos;  of  television  campaigning  and  the  deci- 
sion of  two  networks  to  sell  time  at  reduced 
pr;:e<  ' 

ABC  s  president.  Leonard  Goldenst^n  also 
testified  atrair.st  the  blM.  but  that  nighfs 
news  wl'h  Fraiik  Reynolds  and  How.inl  K 
Smith  rep'JTted  the  hearing  in  three  relatively 
neutral  senten-es  The  formal  Hemenwny 
complaint  to  the  PCC  doesn't  cite  ABC 

Though  CBS  had  been  even  m  re  one-sided 
In  covering  the  testimony,  the  Hemeinay 
compiaixit  was  handled  there  not  by  lawyers 
trained  to  look  for  legal  escape  b'^t  by  news- 
men striving  to  be  filr 

The  result  waw  significantly  different 
Richard  S.  Salant.  president  of  CBS  News. 
forthr.ghtly  conceded  a  mistake  •'We  are 
agreed  that  the  report  was  nt.t  Journal- 
istically Complete  and  that  we  made  an  error 
la  news  judgment"  Mr  Salant  concluded  He 
promises  t.me  tc  backers  of  the  bill  whei.  a 
"news  peg"  develops  or  If  the  network  de- 
cides to  broadcast  a  discussion  about  the 
costs  of  TV  cunp-iignlng 

Good  Idea  Such  a  program,  or  an  in-depth 
documentary  of  the  kind  the  networks  fre- 
quently do  so  well,  could  air  some  prickly 
questions  about  TV  s  vol'untary  alternative  to 
comp'olsory   rato-rutting 

Should  Representatives  or  Senators  accept 
favors,  In  the  for.ii  of  free  time  or  lower 
rates,  from  a  Government-regulated  indus- 
try '  What  about  existing  law  that  prohibits 
corporations  land  unions i  frcm  cnirtbu'lng 
money  or  services  to  campaigns  for  Federal 
office''  And  even  if  imlntended.  wouldn't  such 
favors  tend  to  enhance  the  power  of  the 
••closed  fraternity  — men  who  la  Mr.  Agne-*-  s 
view  already  possess  too  niucb'^ 


THE  FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM 

Mr  PERCY  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 21.  1970,  Mr  Irwin  R  Hedges,  Co- 
ordinator of  the  AID  food  for  peace  pro- 
gram, gave  a  most  interesting  speech  on 
foreign  aid. 

In  that  speech  he  stated  a  number  of 
reasons  why  the  current  foreipn  aid  pro- 
gram is  in  deep  trouble  and  what  should 
be  done  to  restructure  the  program  to 
make  it  more  viable  and  consistent  with 
UJS.  national  purposes.  President  Nixon 
has  stressed  the  need  to  reassess  the  for- 
eign aid  program  and  to  restructure  it 
and  has  appointed  a  special  Task  Force 
for  International  Development  to  make 
recommendations  to  Improve  the  foreign 
aid  program 

Mr.  Hedges  makes  a  number  of  useful 
sugge.^tions  for  new  emphasis  In  foreign 
aid  such  as  more  aid  to  be  directed 
through  multilateral  agencies,  more  aid 
to  benefit  the  ma.sses  of  people  ratiier 
than  niling  elites,  and  more  emphasis  on 
technical  assistance,  agrrlculture.  and 
family  planning. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  talk 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Fnoctss  or  DrvrLOPMENr     Thk  PCTtJRE 

OF  Foreign  Aid 

(ByDr  Irwin  R  Hedge-^l 

It  is  a  pleasant  brcAk  from  the  Waahlng- 

ton  routine  to  nicet  with  this  distinguished 

group  tonight  and  exchange  w.th  you  some 

thoughts  ab<:>ut  the  future  of  the  foreign  aid 

program    This  manner  of  framing  my  topic 

Implies  a  cert.kin  degree  t  f  optimism  on  my 

part    I  am  firmly  of  the  belief  the  program 

does    have    a    future,    embattled    and    be- 

leagured  though  it  may  be.  right  now 

To  say  that  the  foreign  aid  program  .s  in 
deep  trouble  is  proi^ably  the  understate- 
ment of  the  year  The  Admltilstratlcn  foreign 
aid  request  to  C'uigrcss  for  this  fiscal  year 
•*as  the  lowe«t  since  foreign  aid  began  Ncv- 
erthelesa.  deep  slashes  were  made  from 
this  request  In  the  Authorization  Bill  ap- 
proved by  the  CongTe:.s  and  sent  to  the  Presl- 
a»ut  in  late  liecember  And  wf  a.'e  still  with- 
out an  appropriation  even  though  nearly 
seven  months  <^'.  the  fiscal  year  have  al- 
ready parsed  Hopefully,  action  <n  the  bill 
win  be  completed  scon  now  that  Congress 
has  reconvened  Tlie  r.:.  il  appropriation  may 
be  sllghtlv  above  the  record  low  for  1969 
but  It  will  be  far  le-s  than  the  sums  appro- 
priated for  foreign  aid  20  years  ago  when  the 
prigTsun  began  and  when  our  gross  national 
product  was  only  about  one-fourth  what  1'  Is 
now 

Why  has  foreign  aid  fallen  Into  such  dis- 
repute' Examination  o:  'he  cau.es  may  suij- 
gest  the  steps  required  tc.  imprtjve  'he  pro- 
gr.im  and  restore  It  'o  favor  Prrhaps  a 
major  reason  for  the  loss  of  support  for  for- 
eign aid  Is  that  much  of  the  rationale  on 
which  the  program  1=.  based  no  longer  com- 
mands ContrrnssioriMi  ai.a  public  s.ipp,ri 

Excf>pt  for  the  ear'.y  days  of  the  Marshall 
Plan  and  Point  IV  much  of  the  appeal  for 
support  has  been  based  on  using  aid  to  flght 
t!ie  spread  of  communism  iUid  to  Improve  the 
niiUtirv  posture  of  Irle.ndlv  count.-les  The 
security  interests  of  the  United  States  have 
iftcn  figured  as  impor'  aitly  in  the  Justifica- 
tion of  aid  as  the  development  needs  of 
recipient  ccuntne?  Eilcrts  to  use  aid  ti. 
gain  strategic  advantages  have  not  always 
su^-cceded  Frustration  and  disappointment 
were  'he  natural  consequences 

The  evolution  of  the  post  war  world  has 
undermined  much  of  this  ration. ilc  Ccmmii- 
nlsm  Is  no  longer  considered  to  ce  a  mono- 
lithic force.  Rnd  nitlonalism  has  emerged 
as  a  potent  fore**  obs-.ructmg  the  spread  of 
dcctrmalre  communism  There  Is  less  en- 
thuslafm  for  seeking  security  through  mili- 
tary pacts  Some  former  supporters  cf  foreign 
aid  are  now  among  the  skeptics  because  they 
have  come  to  believe  that  US  aid  leads  to 
military  involvement  (a  view  Inclden'ally  I 
personally  do  not  believe  Is  supp^^rted  by  the 
facts).  In  any  event  efforts  to  purchase  po- 
litical friends  or  strategic  advantages  by 
rr.eans  of  aid  have  proved  disappointing 

Tt.e  Justification  for  aid  has  often  em- 
phasized the  short-rtin  economic  self  In- 
terest of  the  United  States— for  example,  to 
finance  exports  of  US  Indu-Stry  This  In  It- 
self Is  not  necjssarllv  bad,  but  It  can  lead 
to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  basic  purpose 
of  aid  and  the  shaping  of  aid  operatnns  for 
the  benefit  of  the  donor,  rather  tliin  the  re- 
cipient The  consequence  may  be  disappoint- 
ment over  what  aid  accomplishes  in  the  way 
of  promoting  development  In  recipient  coun- 
•rles 

In  the  admlnlstratlcn  of  nld.  friction  has 
frequently  arisen  between  the  donor  and 
recipient  countries  from  lack  of  Identifica- 
tion of  mutual  Interes'^  and  clear  Indication 


c  f  the  responsibilities  of  donor  and  recipient, 
respectively.  With  a  confused  sense  of  ra- 
tionale and  purpose.  It  Is  dlfflcult  to  identify 
these  things  and  to  articulate  them  to  our- 
selves and  to  the  recipient*.  The  political 
friction  which  results  has  sometimes  led  to 
a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  pubUc  that 
our  aid  efforts  are  noi  appreciated. 

We  have  also  often  found  that  our  ex- 
pectation about  the  time  It  would  take  to 
get  results  were  not  met  We  are  n't  a  patient 
people — we  do  like  Instant  results  We  have 
over-promised  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  way  of  instant  development.  The  public 
lias  been  encouraged  to  t>elleve  that  dramatic 
short-run  results  were  possible  and  that  our 
.lU!  Would  quickly  create  viable  economies. 
The  whole  aid  program  has  come  under 
criticism  when  these  unrealistic  expectations 
were  not  fulfilled.  Development  Is  a  slow 
process,  and  we  need  to  explain  the  reasons 
for  this  to  ourselves 

Another  manifestation  of  our  confused 
st:i;e  of  purpose  and  rationale  can  be  found 
m  oiir  choice  of  indicator.,  of  progress.  Our 
measuren.ent  of  progress  has  been  limited 
to  measuring  economic  growth.  Success,  or 
lack  of  It.  has  largely  been  measured  in 
terms  of  the  rate  of  growth  of  ONP.  But 
where  ONP  has  grown,  we  have  often  been 
disappointed  that  educational  levels  Im- 
proved only  slowly,  that  Income  Inequalities 
were  not  reduced,  that  unemployment  re- 
mained the  same,  or  got  worse.  This  fascina- 
tion with  ONP  has  thus  been  misleading, 
and  a  further  cause  of  disappointment. 

Th'us.  the  first  step  we  must  t.ike  In  Im- 
proving the  aid  progr  L:n  .ind  restoring  it  to 
public  favor  Is  to  explain  how  it  relates  to 
the  mainstream  of  our  national  p'urposes. 
There  are  many  Indications  that  public  sup- 
port for  aJd  Is  still  strong.  In  this  connection 
the  results  of  the  survey  conducted  several 
months  ago  by  P>ibllc  Opinion  Research 
Center  of  the  University  of  Michigan  comes 
to  mind  What  Is  needed  Is  a  well  articulated 
ra'.iouale  that  appeals  both  to  American 
Ideals  and  to  self  interest  With  such  a  ra- 
tionale, we  can  lake  the  next  step  which  Is 
to  restructure  the  .'.id  program  better  to  serve 
the  development  needs  of  the  TO's.  consistent 
with  the  rationale  of  our  national  purpose 
abroad.  President  Nixon  very  wisely  estab- 
lished this  order  of  priorities  for  our  work 
■.hen  he  appointed  "he  Peter.-on  Ta.sk  Force 
fi_.r  IntcrnatloiuU  Devekpmcnt  The  White 
House  statement  announcing  the  appoint- 
ment £ald  "The  Prosidenr  ha.--,  directed  the 
group  to  focus  on  the  underlying  rationale 
of  The  US  aid  effort  and  Its  relationship  to 
o-.erall  US    foreign  policy  objectives." 

The  p.-ob!em  of  explaining  our  rationale  Is 
both  complicated  and  simple  It  is  a  very 
compltx  t-.sk  to  explain  and  to  relate  the 
purpose  of  each  and  every  U  S  program  tnat 
provides  economic  assistance  The  programs 
do  vary  anmng  their  immediate  objectives. 
But  I  believe  there  a!=o  is  a  s'mple,  funda- 
mental moral  rational?  flrm.ly  grounded  in 
our  n^t!^nal  Ideals  and  our  national  self- 
interest. 

Aid  giving  to  less  fortunate  peoples  of 
other  nations  Is  Indivisible  from  our  na- 
tional political  purpose — the  American 
dream  of  llbeny  and  individual  freedom.  As 
a  nation  the  quest  f.:>r  human  freedom  has 
been  o-.-r  guiding  principle,  shaping  our  In- 
•.tvi'lons.  our  laws,  and  our  philosophy 
Freedom  is  an  evolving  concept — It  Is  more 
than  Juridical— it  embraces  the  totality  of 
man's  relationship  to  his  fellow  man  and  to 
his  environment  Certainly  freedom  from 
want — freedom  from  hunger —Is  Just  as 
basic  to  our  concept  of  democracy  as  free- 
dom In  the  conventional  politic  i!  sense  aa 
exprer.sed  In  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  our  Con- 
stitution A  man  is  not  free  if  he  Is  chained 
by  starvation  Freedom  for  tJie  Individual 
also  mrsins  partlcipwitlon  In  the  decisions 
that  make  a  society— participation  In  gov- 
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emment,  participation  In  building  hla  own 
economic  life. 

The  advancement  of  Individual  freedom  Is 
central  to  the  ethical  concepts  which  guide 
our  society.  Any  ethical  system  to  have 
vaUdlty  must  be  universal.  Just  as  It  does 
violence  to  our  ethical  concepts  to  distin- 
guish between  the  poor  of  one  color  and  the 
j>oor  of  another  color  In  our  national  society, 
so  It  does  also  to  exclude  from  the  area  of 
our  concern  the  poor  or  starving  of  another 
nationality.  In  the  past  we  have  managed 
to  Ignore  the  poor  In  other  lands  without 
our  ethical  system  calling  our  conscience  to 
account  because  they  were  far  awny  and 
outside  our  personal  experience.  Today,  this 
rationalization  of  unawareness  and  lack  of 
knowledge  Is  no  longer  available  to  us.  Com- 
munications are  too  Instantixueous.  Progress 
of  the  human  race  has  been  marked  by  con- 
tinual widening  of  the  circle  In  which  the 
Individual  accepts  the  responsibility  of  being 
his  brother's  keeper.  First  It  was  the  family — 
next  the  tribe,  later  the  city-state  and  the 
nation,  and  finally  we  are  at  the  stage  where 
on  every  hand  technology,  science  and  com- 
munications so  reinforces  our  Inter-depend- 
ence that  we  are  forced  to  take  the  ultimate 
step  and  extend  our  ethlc;U  concepts  and 
moral  responslbUltles  to  embrace  all  human- 
ity. We  are.  indeed,  as  one  writer  put  It,  now 
living  In  a  village  ■world. 

Our  national  quest  for  Individual  political 
and  economic  freedom  thus  extends  to  all  of 
humanity.  We  do  believe  that  the  best  society 
Is  a  free  society,  and  that  the  best  economic, 
social  and  political  decisions  are  made  by 
free  men  It  is  a  simple  step  from  this  belief, 
to  see  that  our  self-interest  In  terms  of 
economics,  political  security,  the  quality  life. 
Is  best  served  In  a  world  of  free  men.  This, 
as  I  see  It.  Is  the  broad,  but  simple  outline 
of  the  rationale  on  which  futiu'e  aid  efforts 
might  be  based.  It  puts  aid  Into  the  maln- 
^  stream  of  our  national  purpose,  guided  by 

^  our  national  Ideals.  Seen  this  way.  aid  Is  a 

X  means  of  pursuing  our  own  self-interest. 

This   rationale    has    Implications   for    the 

I  future  operations  and  organizational  struc- 

ture of  development  assistance  activities.  In 
elaborating  on  these  Implications,  I  am  of 
course  speaking  In  a  purely  personal  role. 
Nor  Is  what  I  have  to  say  particularly  original. 
It  IS  for  the  most  part  consistent  with  numer- 
ous recent  discussions  and  ofBclal  reports  on 
foreign  aid  made  by  various  Individuals  and 
prestigious  groups.  In  addition  to  the  Presi- 
dential Task  Force  under  Rudolph  Peterson 
now  nearlng  its  conclusions,  there  have  been 
a  number  of  other  recent  Investigations  by 
private  individuals,  university  groups  such 
as  the  Task  Force  of  the  Land  Grant  Uni- 
versities, and  business  groups  such  as  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development.  The 
study  of  the  Peau-son  Commission  was  the 
most  exhaustive  and  the  most  comprehensive. 
Its  report  on  world  development  and  aid  to 
the  President  of  the  World  Bank  In  the 
autumn  will  probably  stand  as  a  landmark. 
Sir  Robert  Jackson  has  Just  handed  in  his 
evaluation  and  recommendations  concerning 
the  development  aid  operations  of  the  entire 
U.N.  family  of  agencies.  Under  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  Paul  Preblsch 
Is  presently  conducting  a  major  examination 
of  the  problems  and  prosp)ects  for  Latin 
America.  Eugene  Black  has  produced  an  au- 
thoritative book  based  on  his  personal  experi- 
ence. And.  of  course,  bureaucrats  and  pro- 
fessors individually  and  collectively  are  con- 
ducting their  own  conversation  about  what 
Is  WTong.  and  occasionally,  about  what  would 
be  right. 

Afxart  from  the  Peterson  Task  Force  report, 
which  win  not  be  made  until  next  month, 
the  other  studies  and  reports  tend  to  con- 
centrate on  a  few  basic  themes.  These  themes 
Include: 

1.  Recognition  of  the  need  to  end  political 
strife  between  donors  and  recipients,  and 
to  reduce  the  appearance  of  bilateral  coer- 


cion and  control.  Tbls  leada  to  the  need  -to 
create  a  real  sense  of  partnership  between 
the  aid  giver  and  the  aid  receiver,  in  which 
the  mutuality  of  interests  are  Identlhed,  and 
the  responsibilities  of  each  clearly  stated  and 
accepted. 

3.  This  first  theme  In  turn  leads  to  a  sec- 
ond, namely.  Increased  emphasis  on,  and 
support  of,  multilateral  aid  agencies.  This 
expajislon  of  the  role  of  multilateral  giving, 
and  multilateral  administration  of  aid, 
would  nonetheless  allow  for  continuation  of 
bilateral  programs,  partly  because  the  multi- 
lateral agencies  are  simply  not  equipped  to 
handle  all  of  the  aid  flows,  and  partly  be- 
cause bilateral  programs  satisfy  certain 
needs  for  flexibility  and  pursuit  of  national 
objectives. 

3.  Recognition  that  development  Is  a  slow 
process,  but  that  Increased  aid  is  needed, 
and,  if  given,  oould  bring  about  a  transfor- 
mation of  a  majority  of  the  poor  countries 
Into  self-sustaining  growth  by  the  end  of 
this  century:  that  aid,  to  be  effective  must 
be  provided  on  a  regular,  continuing  basis 
over  a  long  period,  and  that  commitments 
and  aid  institutions  should  be  shaped  to 
conform  to  this  need. 

4.  Recognition  that  development  means 
more  than  growth  in  ONP,  and  that  empha- 
sis has  to  be  put  on  the  full  dimensions  of 
development  rather  than  just  on  the  narrow 
concept  of  economic  growth.  This  then  ar- 
gues for  much  greater  emphasis  on  aid  that 
is  directly  oriented  towards  people. 

5.  Insulation  of  bl-lateral  aid  operations 
from  the  influence  of  short-run  diplomatic, 
military  and  other  foreign  policy  considera- 
tions of  the  donor  country.  Essentially,  tills 
means  that  aid  operations  and  decisions 
should  reflect  the  needs  of  the  recipient 
country  and  not  the  narrow  short-run  na- 
tional Interests  of  the  donor. 

6.  Finally,  recognition  that  aid  alone  Is  not 
enough,  and  that  there  must  be  greater  flows 
of  private  Investment,  better  access  to  the 
rich  countries  for  the  trade  of  the  poor,  and 
a  larger  role  for  universities  and  other  pri- 
vate Institutions  In  carrying  out  technical 
assistance. 

I'd  like  to  comment  briefly  on  some  of 
these  points.  First,  developing  a  partnership 
relation  between  the  aid  donor  and  the  aid 
recipient.  Under  the  Marshall  Plan,  the  first 
major  foreign  aid  venture,  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  recipient  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe  were  pretty  much 
on  a  partnership  basis.  However,  as  the  focus 
of  aid  shifted  to  the  developing  countries 
the  United  States  tended  to  assume  a  self- 
appointed  role  of  Judge  of  the  development 
needs  of  the  recipient  country.  Programming 
procedures  and  overseas  mission  staffing  re- 
flected this.  This  tendency  was  reinforced  by 
the  general  shortage  of  technical  and  man- 
agerial skills  in  the  developing  countries, 
and  for  the  most  of  them,  the  fact  they  were 
in  the  early  stages  of  nation  building.  Re- 
gardless of  the  Justification  there  may  have 
been  for  such  a  role  In  the  past.  It  Is  po- 
litically inappropriate  for  the  1970"s.  The  de- 
veloping countries  have  made  significant 
progress.  They  are  far  more  sophisticated  In 
managing  their  affairs,  and  better  able  to 
participate  in  development  efforts  as  equal 
partners.  Other  countries  and  international 
agencies  now  share  with  the  United  States 
the  Job  of  development  assistance.  For  ex- 
ample, the  United  States  now  ranks  eighth 
among  the  rich,  non-communist  develc^ed 
countries  in  the  proportion  of  GNP  devoted 
to  foreign  aid.  And  for  the  first  time  this 
year  the  U.S.  share  of  the  total  has  dropped 
below  50  percent.  There  Is  far  less  need  for 
us  unilaterally  to  make  Judgments  as  to 
what  is  good  for  a  country.  Moreover,  if  we 
have  learned  anything  about  development,  It 
Is  that  It  depends  primarily  on  the  national 
will  and  efforts  of  the  cotmtry  Itself — It  can- 
not be  generated  from  without.  National 
^fi^  will  b«  much   greater  where  there   Is 


national  responsibility.  The  Uj8.  posture  In- 
creasingly fshould  be  that  of  responding  to 
the  requests  of  developing  countries,  rather 
than  trying  to  establish  for  them  develop- 
ment priorities. 

With  regard  to  the  long-term  nature  of 
development  little  needs  to  be  said.  Develop- 
ment assistance  must  be  adjusted  for  the 
long  haul.  The  Pearson  ComnUsslon  foresees 
the  need  for  rich  countries  to  continue  de- 
velopment assistance  for  at  least  the  rest 
of  this  century  and  at  levels  that  will  assure 
a  growth  rate  of  6  percent  per  year,  in  order 
to  reach  a  point  by  that  time  where  the 
LDC's  as  a  group  can  maintain  a  growth 
momentum  without  resort  to  extraordinary 
assistance.  Adjustment  of  institutional  ar- 
rangements and  aid  funding  to  reflect  the 
long  term  nature  of  aid  giving  would  require 
major  changes  In  present  practices. 

More  multilateralism  Is  favored  for  many 
reasons.  It  reduces  the  posslblUtles  of  fric- 
tions arising  out  of  bilateralism.  It  helps 
assvire  that  aid  will  be  divorced  from  short- 
range  foreign  policy  objectives  of  individual 
donors,  and  helps  overcome  fears  on  the  part 
of  recipients  that  aid  will  perpetuate  by 
economic  means  the  domination  by  outside 
forces  which  they  associate  with  colorUallsm. 
Nevertheless,  an  element  of  realism  must 
temper  advocacy  of  multilateralism.  Perhaps 
the  strongest  case  can  be  made  for  the  use  of 
the  international  banking  institutions  for 
funding  self-amortizing  projects.  This  is 
only  one  phase  of  development,  however,  as 
■wUl  be  emphasized  later.  It  is  also  the  least 
concessional  type  of  aid,  generally  speaking. 
There  is  a  whole  family  of  U.N.  Institutions 
now  engaged  in  development  assistance. 
Again,  while  greater  support  of  these  Insti- 
tutions In  most  cases  may  be  merited,  there 
are  presently  severe  limitations  on  their 
absorptive  capacity. 

Sir  Robert  Jackson,  in  his  exhaustive  study 
of  their  operations,  concluded  that  they  are 
now  supplied  with  Just  about  the  maximum 
resources  they  can  handle  without  a  major 
overhaul.  He  finds  the  U.N.  system  sadly  in- 
efficient and  wanting  In  the  kind  of  coordi- 
nation needed  to  cope  with  the  development 
problems  ahead.  He  has  called  for  major 
changes  in  the  operations  of  the  U.N.  system 
to  meet  this  challenga,  but  this  will  be  far 
more  dlflJcult  to  bring  about  than  changes  in 
bilateral  operations.  The  Pearson  Commission 
reaches  much  the  same  conclusions  about 
U.N.  Institutions.  While  favoring  more  multi- 
lateralism. It  proposes  that  the  amount  of 
aid  extended  through  these  channels  gradu- 
ally be  Increased  from  the  present  10  percent 
of  the  total  to  20  percent. 

The  Insulation  of  aid  from  day-to-day  or 
limited  foreign  policy  considerations  touches 
some  fundamentals  of  aid  pKillcy  and  opera- 
tions. Some  advocate  to  achieve  this  that 
the  aid  agency  be  separated  from  State  and 
established  as  an  independent  agency  re- 
sponsible directly  to  the  President.  They  see 
this  as  the  means  of  preventing  or  at  least 
minimizing  the  possibility  that  development 
assistance  be  interrupted  by  foreign  policy 
friction  that  may  be  transitory  in  nature. 
Another  suggestion  of  those  who  would  In- 
sulate foreign  aid  from  specific  short  run 
security  objectives  Is  to  separate  development 
assistance  from  military  or  supporting  as- 
sistance. This  would  be  done  by  submitting 
separate  appropriation  request  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  by  having  the  respective  programs 
administered  by  separate  agencies — nUlitary 
assistance  or  supporting  assistance  by  the 
State  Dejjartment  or  Defense,  and  develop- 
ment assistance  by  the  aid  agency.  This  policy 
has  both  strong  proponents  and  opp>onent8 
In  the  Congress. 

Steps  are  already  underway  to  assure  a 
larger  role  for  private  Industry  in  develop- 
ment assistance  through  the  creation  of  a 
government  owned  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation.  The  Administration  has 
proposed  and  the  Congress  has  authorized  the 
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creation  of  such  a  Corporation  Altho-.iKh 
autonomous  it  Is  to  b«  an  intep-al  part  of 
any  future  old  agency 

OnO-OPMENT     AND     ECONOMIC     CROVV.-.  H 

One  of  the  mosi  fundaaiental  changes 
needed  in  the  aid  pr  grani  and  i.  ne  on  *hich 
'here  Is  nearlv  universal  agreement  l>  the 
need  to  shift  the  focus  of  operations  trom 
the  narrow  objective  of  econonilc  growth  to 
'he  broader  concept  of  development  The 
central  concern  of  deve'.opment  Li  human 
resources  and  improvement  in  the  qua.Uy 
of  human  :ife  Economic  irn.wt.h— ye«— that 
IS  ec«<n'.:al  to  development,  but  «e  have 
learned  from  experience  'hat  a  ae\el  ping 
country  can  have  a  reasonably  satisfactory 
rate  of  economic  growth  a?  measured  by  the 
increase  in  overall  national  income  and  still 
be  m  Jeep  trouble  as  far  as  deveU  ptJicnt  Is 
concerned  And  If  we  reaily  thmic  about  our 
basic  rationale,  our  dt-ep  sense  of  'he  impor- 
tance of  freedom,  a  concern  with  liberating 
individual  people  to  become  active  p.wticl- 
par.ts  in  their  societies  is  fundamental 

There  U  a  growing  recognition,  therefore, 
that  economic  sfTcwth  ar.d  devflopmen'   are 
not  ivnonvmous    Past  forelen  ass!!.-ance  ef- 
forts  have   been   oretty   much   aimed    a'  the 
goal  of  economic   growth.  Success   has   been 
measured    in    terms    of    the    overall    rate    of 
grcwth  m  ?ro6s  national  product  (ONPi   and 
there  has  been  minimal  concern  with  prob- 
lems of  income  distribution,  the  breadth  of 
participation    In   the   development    process— 
the  maxlmlzlne  of  employment  oppc-rt  uni'Jes 
and  the  development  of  democratic  Instltu- 
tion.s    It  woti'.d   of  course    be  an  over  slmpll- 
flcatlcn  and  mlslead'.ne  tc  assert  that   -here 
has  t>epn  n^  concern  recardmg  the«e  issues 
or   course    there   has   been   some   and   there 
has    been    US     support    for    actlvi'ies— par- 
ticularlv  m  'he  ft-^lds  of  health  and  educa- 
tion—aimed   at   improving  the  general   wel- 
fare 

Nererthe'.es-i,  ei'onomlc  growth  mea-sured 
In  macro-ec inomie  termf  h.ia  been  'he  prin- 
cipal guide  post  f(.T  programmln?  and  fund 
allocations  Thus,  the  estimated  shortfall  In 
foreign  eschange  earnings  required  to  as- 
sure a  specified  rate  of  growh  m  0^fP  has 
been  used  as  the  principal  m»asure  of  the 
foreign  aid  requirements  of  a  ptir".r"!ar 
country  Sector  loan'?,  or  program  loans — 
aimed  at  orovidlns  the  country  with  the  for- 
elgn  exchange  resources  to  purchase  essen- 
tia! lmpcr'_s  as  distinguished  from  loan.-  to 
finance  a  specific  protect  say.  a  steel  mlM  or 
fertilizer  plant  have  received  major 
emph-Lsl? 

Inevitably    this   has   meant   US    Md    has 
been   used  to  support  the  status  quo    And 
this   m   turn   has   meant   to   a  distressingly 
lftr«;e  depreo  that  the  benefl's  have  accrued 
to   'he   privileged    ruling   class,   leaving   the 
masses  of  the  people  out  of  the  main  »treari 
of  development   No  one  ref<ponslble  for  pro- 
grajnmlne  US    aid  intended  thlnes  to  turn 
out  that  way    Indeed    It  is  clearly  inconsist- 
ent with  the  Justlflcallon  m  luppcrt      f  aid 
appropriations    annually    presented    to    the 
Confess,   with  the   Intent  of  the  Congreaa. 
and   the   Intent   of   the   .American   public   In 
supp<^Tting    A  I D     appropriations    over    the 
years   It  has  simply  been  the  consequence  of 
the  AID    protrrammlng  operations  and  the 
assumptions  on  which  It  has  been  based 

The  Confess  has  shown  an  awareness  of 
this  conflict  In  the  purpose  of  aid  giving 
and  m  the  resulu  achieved.  This  awareness  is 
evident  in  the  deep  sense  of  frustration  orer 
the  aid  orogram  whlrh  has  been  reflected  In 
reduced  appropriations  for  the  foreign  aid 
p'oeram  in  I's  present  form  On  the  other 
^^nd.  this  concern  has  also  been  reflected  In 
Congredsional  initiatives  to  Improve  foreign 
aid  operations  Let  me  cite  two  examples- 
The  first  of  these  Is  the  addition  of  Title  DC 
to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  19«7  That 
section,  you  may  recaU.  places  emphasis,  "on 
assuring  maxlmtma  p»rtlclp*tlon  In  the  ta«k 


of  economic  development  on  the  part  of  the 
peopJ*  (emphasis  added)  of  the  developing 
countries,  through  the  encouragement  o. 
democratic  prlvat.-  and  local  government 
institutions"  .     .    .   .„ 

More  recenUy  this  concern  Is  reflected  In 
the  proTUions  of  the  1969  Foreign  AsK-lsUince 
Act  That  Act  provides  for  the  creation  for 
La'ln  America  of  un  Iiuer-Amrrlcan  fcvvlil 
Development  Institute  The  s'ated  purpose  of 
•he  Institute  Is  •'  .  to  provide  support  for 
developmental  activities  designed  to  achieve 
conditions  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  under 
w>>'ch  the  dlgnl'v  and  the  worth  of  e.wrn 
human  per-.on  will  be  re.vpected  and  under 
wnl'-h  all  men  will  be  afforded  the  opportu- 
iil-y  to  develop  their  potential,  to  seek 
Through  e'''nf'i'  «^d  priKiuctlve  worlt  the 
fulflllment  of  their  aspirations  for  a  better 
'  fe  and  to  live  in  Justice  aid  peace  To  thl> 
end  It  shiU  be  thr  purpose  of  the  InsUtute. 
rrlmirllv  in  ctnjperati.-n  wli'i  private,  re- 
gional  :*nd  international  organizations,  to. 

Ill  'ttreagthen  the  bonds  of  frlend.shlp 
and  uiiders-induii;  among  the  pe'-ples  ol  thU 
hemisphere.  ^     .        j    .„ 

(21  support  self-help  efforts  designed  to 
enlarge  the  opportunities  tor  indlvldu.Ll  de- 
velopment: 

i3i  stlmul-ile  ai.d  asfl.'t  eiTectlve  and  eve. 
wider  participation  of  the  pocple  in  the  de- 
velopment process; 

,4,  eh'-ouraga  the  establishment  and 
growth  of  democraUe  instltuUuns.  private 
md  ttovernmental.  appropriate  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  indlvKlual  sovereign  na- 
tions of  this  hemisphere. 

In  pursuing  these  purp'^ses.  the  Institute 
shail  piare  primary  emphasis  on  the  enlarge- 
ment of  educational  opportunities  at  all 
levels,  th"  prt'ductlon  of  fixxl  and  the  de- 
velopment of  astriculture.  and  the  improve- 
ment of  environmental  conditions  relating 
to  health,  maternal  and  child  care,  family 
planning,  housing,  free  trade  union  d<'\elop- 
ment.  and  other  S'jcial  and  economic  needs 
of  tiio  people  " 

Mating  TteopU  the  source  of  our  concern 
in  aid  plvlng  would  have  profound  implica- 
tions for  all  aid  oro(?Tamming  Ijet  me  use 
agricultural  development  as  an  illustration. 
In  recent  years  several  developing  c«iun- 
trtes  with  chronic  food  deticlts  have  experi- 
enced spectacular  increases  In  food  produc- 
tion P<:>r  the  moet  part  these  success**  have 
been  nsboclated  with  the  Introducuon  of 
new  high  yit-ld.ng  varieties  of  wheat  and  rice 
which  have  been  developed  by  international 
a^lcuiturai  research  centers  Bp«->nsored  by 
'he  Ford  and  Rockefeller  Foundations  India. 
Pakistan,  the  Phl'ipplnes.  and  Turkey  are 
th"  areas  where  no'Jible  successes  have  oc- 
curred Pro»rres6  has  also  been  made  in  North 
Africa  In  East  Africa  notab'e  successes  have 
been  achieved  with  the  Introduction  of  hy- 
brid corn,  particularly  In  Kenya 

Thf  new  seeds  alone  are  not  sufficient  to 
.^park  an  a'-.-lcultural  r-volutlon.  however. 
In  ar.  cases  there  ha'e  been  other  essential 
'a-'ors  favorable  to  development  which  for 
short  hand  convenience  might  be  referred 
to  as  an  atlequate  rural  Infrastructure.  In 
this  package  I  would  Include  government 
•Z:  -es  '^iat  assure  markets  at  favorable 
prices  for  the  increased  output,  availability 
of  agri.-ultural  rcq-oisltes  particularly  fer- 
Mlizers  and  pesticides,  rural  cjedlt  where 
this  is  e-^sential  and  an  organized  means  of 
pr-vidl'.;g  farmers  with  in'ormatlon  regard- 
irie  'he  technolotrv-  and  cultural  policies  re- 
quired 'y>  realize  the  potential  of  the  new 
''eeds  Actually  these  co-called  miracle  seeds 
should  more  appropriately  be  referred  to  aa 
high  resrx.nse  seeds  bccau.se  they  are  cxact- 
•ng  in  tneir  cultural  manai;'*ment  require- 
ments, and  demand  enormous  amounts  of 
ferUlzers 

It  Is  only  when  used  In  combination  «ltn 
other  eesentuJ  factors  that  the  new  seed* 
produce  significant  rawiiu  Oons^juenUy.  the 
mcreasee   in  producttrtty  to  date  have  oc- 


curred  prUnarUy   In  e»sy  areas  and  among 
1  irger.  more  progressive  farmers. 

In  aai  developing  nations  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  cltv  states,  a  high  porUon  of 
the  pjpulaUon  is  rural.  Most  farms  are  smaU 
and  of  a  subsistence  type  Most  of  these  have 
not  yet  benefitted  from  the  new  technology. 
Unless  special  effort*  are  made  to  reach  them 
there  is  a  daJiger  of  creaUng  an  enclave  agri- 
culture comprising  larger   more   progressive 
farmers   utilizing  modern  technology,   whUe 
the  masses  of  small  subsistence  farmers  are 
by-passed   or   Indeed   retrogress.   If  develop- 
ment Is  to  mean  concern  about  people  this 
mu!st  not  be  allowed  to  happen.  Of  necessity 
most  of   the  present  rural  population  must 
cjntmue    to    look   to   agriculture    for   their 
I'vellhxKl    Given  the  high  rates  otf  popula- 
tion gro*-th   in   rural  are^s.   It   Is   Inevitable 
that  the  rural  population  of  moat  developing 
countries  will  continue  to  increase  In  abso- 
lute numbers    Even   under   the  most  wildly 
optimistic  assumptions  there  will  not  be  the 
ca,pltal  available  to  pro\1de  them  with  non- 
farm    employment.    If    the    masses   of   amall 
farmers  are  to  be  helped  and  therefore  are  to 
participate  In  the  development  process  they 
must  be  helped  where  they  are.  It  Is  onlv  by 
helping  them  to  improve  their  productivity 
m   agriculture    that   they   can    improve   and 
diversify  their  diets,  purchase  the  products 
jf  urban  based  Industrtee,  and  participate  In 
improvements  In  housing,  education,  sanita- 
tion, health  and  oither  components  of  social 
progress    Such  advances  will  nat  come  easy. 
Wise  policies  and  a  determined  effort  will  be 
needed  to  bring  the  mas-^es  of  dlaadvantaged 
rural     peoples    into     the    main    stream    of 
pr  i.rres8. 

This  means  that  special  attention  will 
have  to  be  given  to  reaching  the  small  culti- 
vator in  developing  marke^.lng  outlets,  credit 
facilities,  fertilizer^  distribution,  extension 
services,  and  other  component*  of  rural  in- 
fra-stnicture  In  particular,  (special  cauUon 
should  be  exercised  In  policies  afTeoUng 
mechanlziitlon  The  experience  of  developed 
lndu.«rlallzed  countries  In  this  connection 
Is  not  relevant  to  the  needs  of  developing 
countries  at  this  stage  Non-farm  employ- 
ment Is  not  available  to  small  culUvators  dis- 
placed by  mechanization.  A  certain  amount 
of  mechanization  la  Inevitable  and  indeed 
desirable. 

Even  relaMvelv  small  farmers  who  by  u  Ing 
the  new  seed?  c^n  now  crow  two  or  three 
,-•-.  IPS  per  yar  -vhe-e  f.-'rmerly  they  only  grew 
.ne  mav  have  need  to  resort  to  some  mech- 
anization in  ordor  to  assure  timely  comple- 
tion of  essen'iul  operations  Under  these 
.'ondl'  Ions  mechanization  can  be  labor  inten- 
sive and  employment  creating  Oovemment 
policies,  with  respect  to  credit,  pricing  or 
allocation  of  scarce  foreign  exchange  for 
importation  of  machinery  should  uvoid  en- 
couraging mechanization  that  displace* 
labor  Indeed,  the  emphasis  in  both  rural  and 
non-rural  development  programs  should  be 
i,n   lafcor   Intensive   actlvlrios 

Thrs'^  are  some  of  *h°  th^me?  and  changes 
to   make   aid    more   effpctlve   In    the    future. 
Wl'h    ■'enable    programs    and    a*    levels   de- 
vploned   countries  might  reasonably   be   ex- 
opr-f-d  to  provide,  the  developing  world  can 
t^oir   forvard  •  3  the  time  when  the  masses 
if  thoir  piti/ens  can  participate  and  rhare  in 
the    fruits   of   modern   technical   soc.cty     In 
spl'e  of  its  shortcomings  and  frustrations  aid 
ha-,  been  f  n  'he  wh)le  remarkahly  sucrcs.-^ful. 
Prom    19.S0   to    1967   the   GNP   of   developing 
countries  as   a  sroup   cren-   at    a   rnte   of  4.8 
'.ercen'    per   vea-   and   some   30  had   irro.vth 
'a-es    r^-r    person    exceeding    2    percent    per 
vear    This   the   Pearson   Commission    polntB 
out  was  a  faster  rate  than  experienced  by  the 
developed  countries  at  a  comparable  period 
in  their  development  Present  rates  of  growth 
would   quadruple   incomes   In    60-70   years— 
and   If  as^lstan^e  Is  fQrthcoming  to  accelerate 
the  growth  rate,  this  can  occur  In  a  shorter 
time. 
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Most  of  the  Investment  capital  that  has 
fueled  this  growth  has  been  Bupplied  by  the 
developing  countries  themselves.  In  the 
1960's  domei'lc  savings  financed  85  percent 
of  total  lnve<;tmcnt;  only  15  percent  the 
Pearson  Commission  estimates  came  from 
outside  sources.  As  Mr.  Pearson  has  con- 
cluded, underdevelopment  Is  not  a  vicious 
circle.  It  is  an  evil  the  world  has  the  power 
to  eradicate. 

Thu.--.  ih.e  lime  Is  at  hand  to  addrebs  our- 
selves to  the  task  of  development  with  re- 
newed vigor,  and  with  programs  tailored  to 
the  n"ed?;  cf  the  70s.  That  the  time  Is  at 
hand  for  major  changes  In  the  form  and 
manner  of  aid  giving,  then,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  It  IS  clear  that  President  Nlxon 
plans  this  as  a  part  of  the  reassessment  and 
readjustment  of  the  role  of  the  United  States 
Ln  world  affairs  which  he  has  launched.  His 
mandate  to  the  Peterson  Task  Force  was  to 
come  up  with  recommendations  In  this  re- 
gard. In  signing  the  Foreign  Aid  Author- 
ization Bin  recently  the  President  affirmed 
the  continuing  commitment  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  assistance  to  less  developed 
countries.  He  stated  that,  "It  Is  my  personal 
conviction  that  such  assistance  remains  vi- 
tally necessary  if  we  are  to  effectively  co- 
operate with  less  wealthy  countries  strug- 
gling to  Improve  the  lives  of  their  citizens. 

"It  is  also  my  personal  conviction,  as  I 
sta'ed  In  submitting  this  year's  foreign  as- 
sistance legislation,  that  substantial  Im- 
provements In  our  aid  programs  are  neces- 
sary." 

"Several  such  Improvements  are  already 
under  w.tv:  This  act  authorizes  an  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation,  to  give  new 
direction  to  U.S.  private  investment  abroad: 
we  have  increased  our  emphasis  on  technical 
assistance;  we  will  channel  a  greater  per- 
centage of  our  assistance  through  multi- 
lateral Institutions:  and  we  will  expend  our 
assistance  to  food  production  and  family 
planning  programs 

"I  recognize  that  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  many  Americans  believe  that  a 
more  extensive  renovation  of  our  foreign  as- 
sistance program  Is  necessary.  I  share  that 
belief.  For  that  reason  I  look  forward  to  the 
forthcoming  report  of  my  Task  Force  on  In- 
ternational Development,  of  which  Rudolph 
Peterson  Is  Chairman,  and  expect  Its  recom- 
mendations to  form  the  basis  of  an  In- 
novative and  more  effective  foreign  assistance 
program  which  will  Justify  even  greater  sup- 
port from  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people." 

Some  of  the  changes  to  Improve  foreign 
aid  that  the  President  has  In  mind  are  al- 
ready emerging  or  have  been  Indicated  In 
Presidential  statements  and  actions.  For  ex- 
ample, the  President  has  ordered  a  further 
reduction,  on  top  of  the  one  made  by  the 
previous  administration.  In  U.S.  overseas 
personnel  Including  A1J3.  personnel.  This  la 
consistent  with  his  announced  Intention  of 
reducing  the  U.S.  presence  around  the  world. 

The  future  pattern  of  U.S.  assistance  to 
Latin  America,  the  President  stated  In  a 
major  speech  on  Latin  American  policy,  must 
be  U.S.  support  for  Latin  American  Initia- 
tives which  could  best  be  achieved,  he  said, 
on  a  multl -lateral  basis.  In  the  same  Latin 
American  speech  he  called  for  a  partnership 
in  which  the  U.S.  lectures  less,  and  listens 
more.  One  can  Infer  from  this  that  the 
President  Is  prepared  to  shift  XJJB.  aid  efforta 
from  a  hardshell  operation  more  to  a  posttire 
of  responding  to  requests  of  prospective  re- 
cipients. 

The  form  of  the  organizational  stnicttire 
for  carrying  out  bilateral  development  pro- 
grams is  a  matter  of  speculation.  There  Is 
strong  support  as  I  said  earlier  for  re-estab- 
lishing the  A.I.D.  agency  as  an  autonomous 
unit  separate  from  the  State  Deptirtment  In 
order  to  separate  long-term  development  op- 
erations from  short-term  diplomatic  consld- 
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eratlons.  There  Is  also  support  for  assigning 
to  such  an  agency  lead  responsibility  for  rep- 
resenting U.S.  Interests  with  the  Interna- 
tional Banks  and  U.N.  institutions  concerned 
with  development,  r.nd  in  formulating  trade 
policy  affecting  developing  countries.  This 
Is  not  now  the  case.  These  changes  could  be 
made  and  still  leave  the  present  structure  of 
the  A.I.D.  agency  relatively  Intact. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  speculation 
that  the  newly  authorized  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Development  Corporation  and  the  Inter- 
American  Social  Development  Institute  rep- 
resent the  wave  of  the  future.  The  suggestion 
has  been  made  that  a  similar  institute  be 
created  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  If  this  ap- 
proach were  used  one  could  conceive  of  a 
technical  assistance  foundation  to  adminis- 
ter technical  assistance  and  a  development 
loan  fund  to  handle  development  loans.  If 
this  happened  the  present  aid  Agency  would 
prestmiably  be  dismantled  and  replaced  by 
a  very  small  tightly  structured  organization 
charged  with  coordinating  the  operations  of 
the  several  agencies  engaged  in  overseas  de- 
velopment and  whose  head  would  report  to 
the  President.  This  might  also  be  accom- 
panied by  some  further  reduction  In  over- 
seas missions — perhaps  eliminating  aid  mis- 
sions except  for  a  few  personnel  In  all  but 
the  larger  aid  receiving  countries. 

I  would  not  presume  to  predict  which 
form  among  these  or  other  alternatives  the 
organization  for  aid  operations  Is  likely  to 
take.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the 
President  has  set  as  his  goal  the  revamping 
of  aid  operations  along  lines  that  better  serve 
otir  national  Interests,  discharge  our  nation's 
responsibilities  as  a  world  leader,  and  appeal 
to  the  felt  wishes  and  Idealism  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

I  conclude  with  President  Nixon's  con- 
cluding words  in  signing  the  BVireign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1969: 

"The  task  of  overcoming  poverty  and  hu- 
man misery  at  home  and  abroad  Is  a  formid- 
able one.  It  Is  the  most  ambitious  and  most 
crucial  challenge  In  human  history.  It  Is 
one  to  which  this  country  has  made  a  great 
contribution,  of  which  we  should  be  proud. 
It  Is  also  onf«  which  will  call  upon  us  and 
other  wealthy  nations  for  greater  efforts  In 
the  future."' 


CXDMPUTERS,  DATA  BANKS.  AND 
CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  modem 
techiiology,  through  the  development  of 
computers,  data  banks,  and  telecommu- 
nications systems,  h£is  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  ofScials  of  the  executive  branch 
unique  resources  to  defeat  at  will  the 
constitutional  principles  on  which  our 
freedoms  are  based. 

I  say  this  because  these  devices  have 
handed  Gtovemment  the  means  to  satisfy 
easily  its  boimdless  curiosity  about  pri- 
vate citizens.  They  have  afforded  officials 
techniques  for  monitoring  more  easily 
our  opinions  and  our  activities  and,  con- 
sequently, for  reducing  our  first  amend- 
ment rights. 

As  a  result  of  increased  Federal  spend- 
ing In  these  areas,  Federal  agencies  and 
departments  are  fast  acquiring  the  tech- 
nological means  to  obtain  and  store  in- 
formation about  every  facet  of  the  lives 
and  personalities  of  American  citizens 
and  for  every  conceivable  purpose. 

The  ability  to  understand  and  control* 
Government  information  systems,  and 
the  technical  expertise  to  manage  and 
operate  vast  data  banks,  are  skills  which, 
for  some  reason,  carry  a  mystique  smd 
power  far  beyond  what  they  deserve.  This 


has  produced  an  unu5ual  public  and  con- 
gressional complacency  about  manage- 
ment of  information  programs  on  private 
citizens. 

Assuredly,  some  of  these  data  banks 
are  highly  relevant  and  necessaiy  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  Government  officials 
in  the  prompt,  effective,  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws.  With  our  con- 
stantly increasing  population,  our  com- 
plex social  and  economic  problems,  we 
should  be  lost  without  the  aid  of  these 
technical  and  scientific  advances.  But 
without  the  presence  and  control  of  offi- 
cials who  understand  and  respect  the 
constitutional  uses  of  these  methods,  the 
liberties  of  every  citizen  are  threatened. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine 
the  point  at  which  these  data  banks  lose 
their  relevance  and  become  histruments 
for  unwarranted  sui-veLllance  and  for  po- 
litical control;  when  they  cease  to  be 
constitutional  aids  to  good  government 
and  become  garbage  bins  for  products  of 
unwarranted  invasions  of  the  privacy  of 
individuals. 

The  great  majority  of  Government 
data  banks  never  become  any  of  these 
things.  Nor  are  they  designed  for  these 
purposes.  The  sad  truth,  however,  is  that 
some  are  designed  for  these  purposes, 
while  some.  Innocently  created  by  be- 
havioral scientists,  can  evolve  into  mon- 
sters of  sui-veillance.  Others,  strictly 
supervised  now,  may,  with  the  wrong 
mixture  of  political  expediency  and  in- 
centive, be  expanded,  interfaced  with 
other  systems  and  abused. 

A  recently  discovered  example  of  a 
data  bank  with  potential  for  abuse  or 
surveillance  is  the  Secret  Service  pro- 
gram to  collect  information  on  persons 
who  insist  upon  personally  contacting 
high  Government  officials  for  the  pur- 
pose of  redress  of  imaginary  grievances, 
and  so  forth;  who  make  oral  or  written 
statements  about  high  Government  of- 
ficials in  the  following  categories:  First, 
threatening  statements;  second,  irra- 
tional statements;  and,  third,  abusive 
statements;  information  on  professional 
gate  crashers;  information  regarding 
anti-American  or  anti-U.S.  Government 
demonstrations  in  the  United  States  or 
overseas;  information  regarding  civU 
disturbances;  and  information  pertain- 
ing to  a  threat,  plan  or  attempt  by  an 
individual,  a  group,  or  an  organization 
to  physically  harm  or  embarrsiss  the  per- 
sons protected  by  the  U.S.  Secret  Serv- 
ice, or  any  other  high  U^S.  Government 
official  at  home  or  abroad. 

Security-oriented  data  banks  such  as 
these  pose  an  especially  grave  threat  to 
first  amendment  freedoms.  No  one  can 
question  the  purpose  of  this  program, 
so  long  as  It  is  closely  controlled  smd 
limited  in  its  scope.  But  at  the  same 
time,  we  have  only  the  assurance  of  Sec- 
retary Kennedy  that  it  will  be  closely 
controlled.  There  is  no  law  stating  that 
It  must  be  controlled  in  the  future. 

Another  example  of  potential  danger  is 
the  Government  personnel  data  banks. 
These  are  undoubted  assets  In  adminis- 
tering our  gigantic  civU  service.  Yet,  they 
can  be  fed  subjective,  unevaluated  data 
which  can  mar  an  employee's  reputation 
and  career  prospects.  A  few  weeks  ago. 
for  example,  supervisors  of  the  Health. 
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KducaT'.on  and  Welfare  Department 
were  boirv  asked  to  report  on  employees 
who  took  part  ii:  ir.oraloniim  and  antl- 
V.etnam  d  ■rnonstr.uion ..  who  did  con- 
:ro\e:?;al  mings  or  made  controversial 
statements. 

That  same  Department  utilized  its 
computo'-..'ed  tl>5  ct  thousands  to  nip.ln- 
ta;;-.  a  blacklist  of  scioiilists  It  :s  also 
supporting  "people-study."  data  banks 
such  as  one  for  the  surveillance  of  mi- 
grant childr-n 

Numerous  other  ;n-tances  of  statistical 
data  banks  came  to  iit;ht  in  recent  hoar- 
ints  by  the  Constitutional  Ris;hts  Sub- 
committee or.  tht  powers  of  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  and  othor  a^'encies  to  de- 
mand pe:s43iu^l  data  from  citizens,  ijn 
June  30  and  November  10.  1969,  I  dis- 
cussed at  length,  the  ftiidmg^  from  tliese 
hearings  and  the  coercive  methods  whlcii 
oflBcials  U5e  :n  obtninint:  personal  d*»tails 
for  statistical  and  investigative  data 
banks 

Yet  despite  the  Information  which  the 
subcommittee  and  other  congressional 
committees  have  gathered.  pubbc 
knowledge  of  Government  data  gather- 
mg  which  affects  constautional  rights  is 
spotty  and  incomplete  There  is  iio  stat- 
utor%'  requirement  that  executne  de- 
partments inform  the  Congress  of  data 
programs  on  individual'  as  they  are  In- 
sututef^.  Both  the  Secret  Service  data 
bank  and  the  Social  Security  surveil- 
lance program  came  to  my  attention 
only  because  of  letters  from  concerned 
Government  emplovees. 

Now.  another  data  center  has  sur- 
faced, this  one  operated  by  the  Army  at 
the  Investigative  Records  Repository  at 
Fort  Holabird  According  to  an  article 
published  m  the  January  u^sue  of  Wash- 
ington Monthly,  the  .\rmy  is  collecting 
flies  on  private  citizens  who  participate 
In  certain  civnl  activities  and  civilian 
politics.  The  author.  Christopher  H. 
Pyle,  IS  a  former  captain  in  Army  intel- 
ligence and  a  candidate  for  a  graduate 
degree  at  Columbia  University.  He  de- 
scribes a  broad  range  of  reporting  ac- 
tivities by  Army  intelligence  personnel, 
spying  on  the  lawful  p'orsuits  of  Amer- 
icans throughout  the  country.  He  also 
discusses  proposals  to  link  a  teletype  re- 
porting svstem  to  a  computerized  data 
bank  at  Port  Holabird  Apparently,  the 
Army  has  considered  centralizing  "in- 
cident" reports  of  events  in  which  citi- 
zens are  involved,  as  well  as  "personal- 
ity" reports  on  Individuals. 

The  charges  Mr  Pyle  makes  are  dis- 
turbing to  me,  8ks  I  am  sure  they  will  be 
to  msmy  others  in  Congress. 

Clearlj',  the  Army  has  no  business 
operating  data  banks  for  surveillance  of 
pnvate  citizens;  nor  do  they  have  any 
business  in  domestic  politics. 

Mr.  President,  so  unconscionable  have 
been  some  of  the  practices  and  pro- 
grams occurring  under  the  aegis  of  the 
many  Washington  "data  drives."  that 
the  subcommittee  has  undertaken  a 
Government-wide  investigation  of  the 
extent  to  which  Federal  data  banks  are 
consistent  with  constitutional  rights. 

As  a  part  of  this  new  phase  of  our 
right  to  privacy  study.  I  have  asked  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  Resor  to  give  the  sub- 
conimittee  a  complete  report  on  the  In- 


vestigative files  and  data  center  at  Fort 
Holabird. 

I  ha.e  also  asked  tiic  Secretary  what 
relation  this  activity  bears  to  the  re- 
sp'.'nsibility  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  on 
what  authority  he  relies  for  such  data 
collection  and  storage. 

Similar  inquiries  are  ocing  sent  to  the 
heads  of  ether  an.ied  sei\  ices,  and  F'  ti- 
eral  departments  and  at'cncies  to  learn 
ju^iC  what  data  banks  are  being  developed 
and  how  tiiey  operate. 

I  have  received  a  luunber  of  letters 
from  North  Carolina  and  elsewhere  since 
Mr.  P>'le  s  article  was  published,  and  I 
beheve  they  are  typical  reactions  of  cun- 
cerneci  citizens  All  ask  what  Congress  in- 
:'"nd.s  to  do.  They  have  a  right  to  know. 
For  instance,  a  North  Carolina  resident 
wrote  me: 

In  the  January  Ib'M  is^xie  vl  t'.ie  Raleigh 
iVeu  j  and  Obstrn'r  there  l.s  a  fciture  ar'kve 
on  the  domestic  InieUlgence  Rct'.vliv  of  the 
US  .\rmy  .Tlie  article  tlrs.t  appeared  In  the 
Jai.uary  1970  is^ue  of  The  Wa^titrigton 
Monthly  )  When  the  Bialpet  Bureau  pm- 
posiKt.  A  few  years  a^o.  na  intelllceiife  bank 
en  mfvrmatioQ  about  mdiMdual  citizens  of 
the  nation,  the  public  protested  that  they 
would  not  st.and  for  such  an  invasion  of 
privacy 

Now  It  !wce^^s  that  the  Army  with  the 
support  of  the  FBI  and  officii!  Washlnijton, 
has  created  its  own  bank  cf  information  on 
ludUidual  citizens  involved  in  activities 
which  the  Army  c  .islders  ne<te?.<.Ary  tv  wa'ch 
to  prelect  the  'national  security  "  In  doing 
-o.  a^  the  .article  p.j'.nt:.  out.  It  his  brought 
together  in  c  ne  B'-cesslble  place  mi  re  infor- 
mailon  on  individual  beliefs  and  actions 
than  w. jjid  have  been  gathered  lnt«j  the 
B.iaget  Bureiu  s  Ill-fated  National  Data  Cen- 
ter' l"he  US  Army'^  threat  to  our  privacy 
and  civU  libertiM  is  thus  quite  real  I  can- 
n.t  understar.d  !iow  such  a  larpe  .iiibversUe 
etfcrt  on  the  part  of  one  segment  of  the  fed- 
eral euverameuts  crRanlzatlon  has  gone  un- 
noticed by  those  offlcials  who  have  sworn  to 
uphold  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Slates  I  hope  that  voii  wlil  Investlirate  this 
siiuaticn  and  bring  the  power  of  the  Senate 
tu  act  to  pr  itect  the  citizens  of  the  nation 
from  further  encroachment  of  the  rights 
whscii  are  given  us  In  the  Constitution- -the 
r:.jht5  which  ..ive  us  our  invaluable,  but 
dlmiutshiUg.  freedom 

A  letter  whicii  I  received  today  from 
another  North  Carolinian  states: 

It  18  because  I  know  you  feel  very  strongly 
about  the  ne«d  to  protect  citizens  against 
possible  Infringement  upon  their  rights  by 
government  that  I  enclose  this  article  taken 
from  the  Boeton  Sunday  Globe.  January  18. 
1970.  I  found  It  truly  alarming  and  hope  you 
will  also 

To  my  knowledge,  the  Dnlted  States  Army 
has  no  Jurisdiction  whatever  over  any  civil- 
ian The  corollary  of  this  Is  that  it  ha«  no 
buslnees  whatever  collecting  Information  on 
or  making  qualitative  Judgments  about  any 
person's  lawful  pwUtlcal  act  or  expression 
Any  con.-elvable  use  that  the  Army  might 
make  of  such  information  would  be  likely 
to  violate  the  canon  of  due  process. 

The  oonstltutlonaily  protected  rights  of  as- 
sembly and  free  speech  were  hard  woe  and 
the  courts  have  resisted  various  well  mean- 
ing attempts  over  the  years  to  curtail  these 
rights.  If  the  enclased  article  la  at  all  ac- 
curate there  Is  little  or  no  oongreaalonal 
or  executive  control  over  this  information 
gathering  If  there  is  no  Justifiable  reason 
for  the  Army  to  have  this  data,  then  that  Is 
sufBclent  reason  for  them  not  to  have  It. 
for  Its  existence  presupposes  Its  use.  I  hope 
you  cin  find  the  time  to  look  Into  this.  I 
feel  confident  that  you  will  not  be  put  ofl 


by  the  bland  assurances  of  congressional 
military  U.\lson  officers,  which  the  ordinary 
citizen  Is  likely  to  receive  when  he  requests 
Infirmatlou  about  mlUL.iry  alTaIrs  from  his 
elected  representatlvcj. 

I  await  the  reply  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army  with  the  hope  that  by  the  time 
tiiey  respond  to  all  of  the  subcommit- 
tee's questions  they  w.U  liave  seen  fit 
to  alter  their  course. 

Mr.  President,  if  they  are  unwarranted 
for  the  purpose,  civilian  investigative 
files  and  data  banks  in  the  hands  of  the 
Army,  or  Indeed,  any  other  agency,  vio- 
late several  basic  constitutional  pi-ecepts. 
When  the  founders  of  our  Nation  met 
to  draft  a  national  constitution,  they 
shared  a  common  conviction  that  the 
power  of  government  over  individual 
freedom  must  be  strictly  limited.  They 
shared  a  common  memory  of  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  governments  they  and  their 
ancestors  had  known.  They  knew  well 
the  danger  to  the  spirit  and  to  life  which 
resulted  from  personal  control  of  the  ap- 
j>aratus  of  law  enforcement.  These  men 
remembered  the  terrors  of  suneillance 
and  the  use  of  informants.  They  recalled 
the  use  of  star  chamber  practices  to  de- 
cide Uie  lives  and  fortunes  of  men  In 
secret. 

While  our  Foimding  Fathers  did  not 
predict  the  dangers  of  the  computer  as 
such,  they  set  the  guarantees  to  con- 
trol the  use  of  any  device  for  surveillance 
purposes. 

They  attempted  to  set  for  all  time  the 
limits  on  exercise  of  governmental  power. 
Mindful  that  the  threat  to  liberties  may 
come  from  legislatures  and  judges  as  well 
as  from  kings,  they  sought  to  guard 
against  each  of  these  by  dividing  con- 
stitutional power  Into  three  branches  of 
Government.  They  wrought  an  Intricate 
system  of  checks  and  balances.  Then,  In 
response  to  the  demands  of  the  people 
through  the  State  constitutional  con- 
ventions, a  Bill  of  Rights  was  adopted  to 
>,uarantee  the  Inviolability  of  those  lib- 
erties they  cherished  most  dearly,  and 
those  which  experience  had  shown  were 
most  easily  assaulted  by  the  excesses  of 
governmental  grants. 

Chief  among  the  displays  of  arbitrary 
power  which  they  remembered  so  well 
Aa->  th"  e.vcess  of  the  armed  forces,  act- 
ing as  agent  of  the  king. 

It  Is  all  too  true,  as  the  Supreme  Court 
has  said  through  Mr.  Justice  Black: 

The  tradition  of  keeping  'he- mtlitary  sub- 
ordinate to  clvUliin  atithority  may  not  be 
80  strong  in  the  minds  of  thi.s  generation  as 
It  was  In  the  minds  of  those  who  wrote  the 
Constitution. 

The  founders  envisioned  tlie  Army  as 
a  necessary  institution,  but  one  danger- 
ous to  liberty  if  not  confined  within  Its 
essential  bounds.  These  fears  were  rooted 
in  history. 

It  was  no  accident  that  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  In  listing  the 
abuses  of  George  m,  stated  that  he  had 
"affected  to  render  the  militar^•  indepen- 
dent of  a  superior  to  the  civil  power." 
Those  who  adopted  the  Constitution  em- 
bodied their  profound  fear  and  distrust 
of  military  power  in  the  Constitution  and 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

To  assure  that  the  Armed  Forces 
should  be  subject  to  the  law  of  the  land, 
that  the  military  sho'old  always  be  serv- 
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ant  to  civllan  rule,  they  provided  that 
the  President  should  be  the  Commander 
m  Chief.  To  assure  that  the  people  al- 
ways controlled  the  Armed  Forces,  Con- 
gress alone  was  empov^-ered  to  make 
"rules  for  the  Government  and  regula- 
tion of  the  land  and  naval  forces." 

Mr.  President.  I  recall  these  basic  con- 
stitutional principles  toda.'-  because  they 
will  be  devastated  beyond  repair  if  the 
collection  of  unwarranted  flies  and  de- 
velopment of  data  banks  lor  survillance 
purposes  is  not  halted,  and  if  some  all- 
out  controls  are  not  .set  on  the  activities 
of  those  who  control  the  computers  and 
guard  the  files  in  our  great  Information 
systems. 

The  Army  political  surveillance  pro- 
gram is,  however,  only  one  of  many  data 
systems  in  the  hands  of  an  ever-curious 
executive  branch. 

In  the  total  recall  of  vast  computer 
systems  rests  a  potential  for  control  and 
intimidation  which  is  alien  to  our  form 
of  government  and  foreign  to  a  society 
of  free  men.  Regardless  of  the  purpose, 
regardless  of  the  confidentiality,  regard- 
less oi  tlie  harm  to  any  one  individual, 
the  very  existence  of  Govermnent  flies  on 
how  people  exercise  first  amendment 
rights,  how  they  think,  speak,  assemble, 
and  act  in  lawful  pursuits.  Is  a  form  of 
official  psychological  coercion  to  keep 
silent,  and  to  refrain  from  acting.  Be- 
cause it  is  more  insidious,  it  is  a  coer- 
cion far  more  effective  and  intimidating 
than  any  tyranny  experienced  by  the 
Founding  Fathers. 

It  Is  a  violation  of  the  first  amendment 
rights  of  our  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  have  serious 
cause  for  concern. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Monthly  article  by  Mr.  Pyle 
and  my  letter  to  Secretary  Resor  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks, together  with  articles  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  January  16.  1970,  the 
Washington  Star  of  January  15, 1970,  the 
Fresno  Bee  of  January  28.  1970,  and  the 
New  York  Post  of  January  27.  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

January  22. 1970. 
Hon  Stan try  R  Resor,  . 

Secretary  of  the  Army,  I 

Washingtrin,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretart:  In  connection  with 
our  study  of  computers,  privacy  and  constitu- 
tional rights,  the  Constitutional  Rights  Sub- 
committee Is  conducting  a  survey  of  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  data  banks 
by  Fodenl  departments  and  agencies. 

One  of  our  purposes  is  to  determine  wheth- 
er or  not  such  data  systems  are  being  de- 
veloped In  accordance  with  constitutional 
standards  of  privacy  and  due  proces.s  of  law 
for  the  Individual  citizens  Involved.  Another 
purpose  Is  to  help  Congre^r.  ascertain  the  need 
for  comprehensive  legislation  to  govern  all 
computerized  data  banks  on  individuals. 

Our  attention  has  been  particularly  di- 
rected to  reports  of  the  development  and  ex- 
pansion of  data  banks  at  Fort  Holabird, 
containing  information  on  the  personalities, 
on  the  political,  economic,  and  social  beliefs 
and  on  the  lawful  community  activities  of 
American  cltlzen- 

To  assist  the  Subcommittee  in  Its  study,  we 
should  appreciate  your  explaining  for  us:  (1) 
the  pre.sent  situation  concerning  collection 
and  storage  of  Army  Intelligence  and  other 


Investigative  data  on  private  Individuals,  par- 
ticularly at  the  Investigative  Records  Re- 
pository, but  also  at  other  data  centers 
operated  by  the  Army:  and  (2)  future  plans 
for  expanding  and  further  computerizing  the 
present  system. 

Specifically,  we  should  receive  respon.<:es  to 
the  following  questions: 

1.  tJnder  what  statutory  and  administra- 
tive authority  was  the  investigative  Records 
Repository  established,  and  for  what  purpose? 
What  is  the  relationship  of  this  acuvlty  to 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Armed  Forces? 
Please  supply  copies  of  pertinent  statutes, 
regulations  and  memoranda. 

2.  Is  all  military  intelligence  data  on  In- 
dividuals filed  In  this  center?  Is  It  com- 
puterized? 

3.  How  many  subject  Individuals  are  pres- 
ently recorded  In  the  system  at  the  Records 
Center? 

4.  What  categories  of  Information  about 
Individuals  are  contained  In  this  data  bank? 
Are  there  any  published  or  unpublished  reg- 
ulations or  Instructions  governing  the  type 
of  information  appropriate  for  the  flies,  how 
it  is  to  be  gathered,  and  how  Its  accuray  is 
to  be  determined?  IX  so,  please  supply  copies. 

5.  Are  there  plans  to  expand  the  scope  of 
these  flies  In  number  and  subject  matter? 
If  so.  how  would  this  speclflcaUy  alter  the 
existing  data  system? 

6.  Is  the  subject  individual,  or  his  repre- 
sentative, allowed  to  review  the  data  on  rec- 
ord about  him,  to  supplement  his  file  and 
to  explain  or  rebut  material  he  considers 
Inaccurate? 

7.  What  provisions  are  made  for  deleting 
material  found  to  be  Inaccurate  or  inappro- 
priate, either  spontaneously  by  the  Army  or 
on  motion  of  the  Individual  concerned? 

8.  What  limitations  are  placed  on  access 
to  the  file  or  to  Information  contained  In  It? 
What  security  procedures  or  devices  are  em- 
ployed to  prevent  unauthorized  access  to  the 
data  file  or  Improper  use  of  the  Information? 
Who  specifically  has  access  to  this  data?  For 
what  reasons  and  on  what  authority  is  ac- 
cess granted? 

9.  What  other  agencies  have  access  to  these 
flies?  For  what  purposes?  tJnder  what  re- 
strictions? 

10.  Is  a  record  maintained  of  the  detaUs  of 
Inspection  or  use  of  the  file  or  data  on  an 
individual? 

11.  How  Is  this  Information  collected  and 
by  whom?  Is  It  collected  by  Investigators  or 
from  third  parties?  Is  It  solicited  from  the 
Individual  himself,  or  Is  it  collected  from 
other  records? 

12.  Do  you  have  published  or  unpublished 
regulations  or  guidelines  concerning  use  and 
availability  of  these  files?  If  so,  please  sup- 
ply copies. 

13.  Do  you  have  published  or  unpublished 
regulations  or  guidelines  concerning  the 
gathering,  screening  and  accuracy  of  data 
In  these  files?  If  so,  please  supply  copies. 

14.  To  what  extent  are  these  files  com- 
puterized? What  are  your  plans  for  com- 
puterizing further? 

15.  The  Subcommittee  Is  Interested  In 
learning  the  truth  about  current  reports  that 
the  Army  plans  to  connect  Its  Intelligence 
teletype  reporting  system  to  a  computerized 
data  bank  at  the  Investigative  Record  Re- 
pository. If  so.  what  are  your  plans  for  safe- 
guarding the  accuracy  of  the  data  collected 
and  Its  relevance  to  the  area  of  your  respwnsl- 
blUty? 

18.  What  other  data  banks  are  maintained 
or  supported  by.  the  Department  of  the  Army 
on  private  citizens?  To  the  extent  possible, 
please  supply  for  each  of  these  the  Informa- 
tion requested  for  the  Fort  Holabird  data 
banks. 

Enclosed  is  a  Congressional  Record  excerpt 
describing  the  scope  of  the  Subcommittee's 
interest  In  the  government's  use  of  data 
banks  on  Individuals. 


Your  assistance  in  our  study  Is  deeply  ap- 
preciated. 

WitJi  all  kind  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
Chairman,    U.S.    Senate,    Committee    on 
the  Judiciary,  Svbcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights. 


[From    the    Washington    Monthly,    January 
1970) 

COMJS    INTELLICENCE :     THE    AHMT    WaTCHES 

CrviLiAN  PoLmcs 
(By  Christopher  H.  Pyle  i 
(Note. — Christopher  H.  Pyle.  a  Ph.D.  candi- 
date at  Columbia  University,  has  recently 
completed  two  years  service  as  a  captain  in 
Army  Intelhgence.  The  information  In  this 
article  comes  from  briefings  he  received  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  U.S.  Army  Intelli- 
gence Command,  and  from  the  observations 
of  friends  and  acquaintances  who  ser\'ed  in 
intelligence  units  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  None  of  It  carries  a  se- 
curity classification  of  any  kind.) 

For  the  past  four  years,  the  U.S.  Army  has 
been  closely  watching  clvUlan  political 
activity  within  the  United  States.  Nearly 
1,000  plainclothes  Investigators,  working  out 
of  some  300  offices  from  coast  to  coast,  keep 
track  of  political  protests  of  all  kinds — from 
Klan  rallies  In  North  Carolina  to  anti-war 
speeches  at  Harvard.  Tills  aspect  of  their 
duties  Is  unknown  to  most  Americans.  They 
know  these  soldier-agents,  If  at  all,  only  as 
personable  young  men  whose  principal 
function  Is  to  conduct  background  Investi- 
gations of  persons  being  considered  for  se- 
curity clearancee. 

When  this  program  began  In  the  summer 
of  1965.  Its  purpose  was  to  provide  early 
warning  of  civil  disorders  which  the  Army 
might  be  called  upon  to  quell.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1967,  however.  Its  scope  widened  to 
Include  the  political  beliefs  and  actions  of 
Individuals  and  organizations  active  In  the 
clvU  rights,  white  supremacy,  black  power, 
and  antiwar  movements.  Today,  the  Army 
maintains  files  on  the  membership,  ideology, 
programs,  and  practices  of  rtrtually  every 
activist  {jolltlcal  group  in  the  country.  These 
Include  not  only  such  violence-prone  organi- 
zations as  the  Mlnutemen  and  the  Revolu- 
tionary Action  Movement  (RAM),  but  such 
nonviolent  groups  as  the  Southern  Chris- 
tlon  Leadership  Conference.  Clergy  and  Lay- 
men United  Against  the  War  In  Vietnam, 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  Women 
Strike  for  Peace,  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 
The  Army  obtains  most  of  its  information 
about  protest  politics  from  the  flies  of  mu- 
nicipal and  state  police  departments  and  of 
the  FBI.  In  addition,  its  agents  subscribe  to 
hundreds  of  local  and  campus  newspapers, 
monitor  pwUce  and  FBI  radio  broadcasts, 
and.  on  occasion,  conduct  their  own  under- 
cover operations.  Military  undercover  agents 
have  posed  as  press  photographers  covering 
anti-war  demonstrations,  as  students  on  col- 
lege campuses,  and  as  "residents"  of  Resur- 
rection City.  They  have  even  recruited  civil- 
ians Into  their  service — sometimes  for  pay 
but  more  often  through  appeals  to  patrio- 
tism. For  example,  when  Columbtis  Uni- 
versity gave  Its  students  the  option  of  clos- 
ing their  academic  records  to  routine  in- 
spection by  government  investigators,  the 
108th  Military  Intelligence  Group  In  Man- 
hattan quietly  persuaded  an  employee  of  the 
Registrar's  Office  to  disclose  Information 
from  the  closed  files  on  the  sly. 

Typical  of  the  hundreds  of  reports  filed  by 
Army  agents  each  month  are  the  following, 
taken  from  the  unclassified  Intelligence 
summary  for  the  week  of  March  18,  1968: 

"Philadelphia.  Pa.:  A.  The  Philadelphia 
Chapter  of  the  Women's  Strike  for  Peace 
spxjufcred  an  anti-draft  meeting  at  the  First 
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Uniuuian  Church  which  attracted  an  audi- 
ence .'I  aboui  2iiii  ptTsoni  C'liir.ul  Lynti.  un 
author  oi  dr.iit  e\aolon  liter  iture.  replaced 
Val.'  CiApiajn  WUl.ani  Sloane  CofUn  as  'he 
pruivlp.ii  sfK'^er  x.  the  nu><*uii«  KoKawmg 
a  quc*.tlC'a  and  an.^wer  pi-.-l  vi,  Kooert  Ede:)- 
b.iiim  of  i.ie  Centra:  Loniiiuttee  fi>r  C-nscl- 
entlous  O')]eot^.p>  stii'.ed  that  many  Phil:idel- 
phia  lawvers  were  HCv'epTing  dr.tft  evasion 
Ckses  Tie  meeting  endod  wi'.hout  luMdent 

B  Rev  Albert  Cleave.  .Ir  xrie  founder  of 
the  Buck  Ohr!.st;r.n  NaMon.ilU  r  Movemtnt  in 
tvtru.t.  spoke  all  mi  tfstimited  100  persons  at 
ttie  Eni:i  inv.el  Methodist  Church  Clenge 
spoKe  jn  tiie  V^pic  oi  blaL-Jc  unity  And  the 
probU-nis  or  tne  ithetuj  The  nieetsn<  w.us 
peaoeJu:  And  police  reported  no  inddenta. 

Ch'.ca.:o.  i:::  Appro]t^:n.itelv  JOO  memtjers 
of  Vetertns  for  Peace  and  Women  for  Pe  tee 
held  a  peaceful  denionstrd'lon  at  the  Mu- 
seuiii  >i  Sc.fuce  and  ludu.-' ry  p-utesrin^  an 
exhibit  bv  "he  I'S  Army  Sever.U  demon- 
stratcrs  entered  t^e  building  in  suite  of 
wirnin?-  bv  museum  officials  and  t5  were  ar- 
resv-d  oil  charges  of  dl-^rderly  conduct,  re- 
sutmg  ..rrcst  a:id  criminal  u-espASsiag  Five 
of  thjse  arrested  were  Juvenilee  ■ 

To  assure  prompt  c.  «nui>u:ilca;lon  .f  triese 
reports.  ti.e  Army  distributes  them  over  a 
nationwide  wire  service  Cjn.pletcd  m  the  fall 
of  ls»67.  thU  •.e.et'.-pe  network  icives  every 
ma)or  troc)p  comm.md  in  the  United  States 
dally  and  weekly  report*;  on  vinuaily  all  po- 
Uucj;  protesia  occurring  an>-where  In  the 
DAtion 

The  .Army  also  perlL<lically  publishes  an 
'Rgh-.-bv-t.-n-mch.  i^iusfiy-cover  paperback 
booklet  known  within  ln.e.ligence  circles  afi 
tne  blacklist  "  The  •blackiUf  is  an  enc-.cio- 
ped..*  of  profiles  of  people  and  orkjanl/jxtlons 
wno  in  the  opiaion  of  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mand jfRciAls  who  compile  it.  might  cause 
trouble  for  the  Army  "  Thui  It  is  similar  to 
less  i^'rtual  llste  w.>\.ch  the  Department  of 
Hea.th.  Education,  and  Welfare  hje  m.dn- 
tained  to  exc.ude  polUlcaliy  uup<i;iu..ir  scien- 
tists fr  jm  researcn  contracts  and  .-e.nsultant 
work. 

Sometime  In  the  near  future  the  Army  will 
link  Iti  teletype  reporting  system  to  a  com- 
puten/ed  data  btnk  This  com.pu-.er.  to  be 
Inatalled  at  the  Investigative  Records  Rep<«- 
Itory  t\'  Port  Holablrd  In  Biltlmore  even- 
tually will  be  able  to  produce  Instant  print- 
outs uf  information  m  96  separate  categ orlea. 
The  plan  is  to  feed  \:  both  'incident  rep.5rs' 
and  •personality  reports"  The  incident  re- 
por.«  will  relate  to  the  Army's  rcle  In  dome«- 
tlc  dist'.irbances  and  wll!  descrltie  such  oc- 
currences as  bomblngp  mass  vi'lfP.ce  and 
arms  theft-s  The  personality  reports— to  be 
eitracted  from  the  Incident  rf?p<.)rv* — will  be 
used  to  supplement  the  Army's  se.en  million 
Individual  .'.ecurity-clearance  dossiers  and  tC) 
generate  new  flies  on  t:  e  political  activities 
of  civilians  wholly  unaasoclated  with  the 
nulltary. 

In  this  respect,  the  Army's  data  bank 
promises  to  be  unique  Unlike  similar  com- 
puters n  ■«•  m  Oi*  at  the  FBI's  Nat.onal  Crime 
Information  Center  in  Washington  and  New 
York  State's  Idendfli-atlon  and  Intelligence 
S'.-^tem  in  Albanv.  It  will  no-  be  restricted  to 
the  storage  of  case  h'st-ries  of  persons  ar- 
re«ted  for  ( or  convicted  of  i  crimes.  Rather 
it  wiU  specialize  m  flies  devoted  exclusively 
to  descriptions  of  the  lawful  pwDlltlcal  activ- 
ity of  cinll&ns  Thus  an  IBM  card  prepared 
many  months  liiio  tor  the  future  computer 
file  of  Arlo  Tatum.  executive  secretary  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  ConsclenUous  Objec- 
tors, rontalns  a  single  notation — that  Mr 
Tatum  once  delivered  a  speech  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma  on  the  legal  rights  of 
oonsclentloui  objectors. 

Because  the  Investigative  Records  Reposi- 
tory Is  one  of  the  federal  government's  main 
llbrarlee  for  security  clearance  information. 
accesp  to  Its  personality  flies  Is  not  limited 
to  Army  officials  Other  federal  agencies  now 
drawing  on   Its   memory   banks   include   the 


KBI.  the  Secret  .k^riue.  the  P.iseport  Office. 
the  Centrftl  Iut<-ld^euce  .X^ency.  tiiK  National 
Security  Agen.y.  the  CUll  Service  Comml.s- 
slon.  the  Atonil''  Energy  CoinnUs.s:on.  the  De- 
fense Intelligence  Aijency.  the  Navy,  and  the 
.\lr  F"rce  In  «hort.  the  persuu.ility  flies  are 
likely  to  be  m.ide  available  tj  any  federal 
a^rencv  that  It-oie"!  security  clearances,  con- 
ducts invesUgaUiins.  or  enforces  laws. 

Headquarters  for  the  collection  and  co- 
ordination of  this  Information  t.s  a  wire- 
inesh  'c.ige  '  Uxati-d  Inside  a  gray  metal 
warehouse  at  Fort  Holablrd  Tlie  official  des- 
ignation ol  the  office  is  'CONl'S  Intelligence 
Branch,  Oper  i'K>ns  IV.  U  S  Army  Intelligence 
Commiind  "  CONU3  Is  t!ie  Army's  acronym 
for  Con-mental  United  State.-;  Direction  of 
t:ii5  program  is  In  'he  h  a.d.s  uf  Major  Gen- 
eral WlUliun  H  Blrtkt  held,  head  of  the  O.S. 
.\rmy  lutelllpence  Ct.mmand  at  Fort  Hola- 
bird  EiUblished  m  1965,  the  Command  co- 
ordln.ites  the  w  rk  of  .i  number  of  counter- 
intelligence "groups'  formerly  assigned  to 
the  0-3  oiTices  of  the  major  st.jtcsld'i  Annvs. 
Accordingly,  its  principal  funrtlon  :s  not  to 
collect  Intell.gence  b;it  to  protect  the  Army 
from  espionage,  sabttage.  and  subversion  Its 
main  Job  is  to  investigate  persons  being  oaii- 
sidered  for  security  clearances  and  to  inspect 
military  installation.^  for  adequate  physical, 
wlre-communlcailons,  and  doctiment  se- 
curity. 

COVUS  Intelligence  Branrh.  also  known  a.' 
"Ops  Four."  is  commanded  bv  «  major  and 
run  by  a  civll'an  Thev  supervi.se  the  work 
of  abt.ut  a  do7"n  persons  who  work  In  shifts 
around  the  cl-ck  Most  are  WAC  tvpists  who 
operate  the  teletype  consoles  that  link  the 
Intelligence  Con-'m.'xnd  to  the  Pentagon  and 
t.»  intelligence  units  .iround  the  countrv  It 
Is  here  that  reports  from  agents  ire  received 
sorted  and  re'ransmltted  Be'-uu'^e  U.s  smIT 
Is  «imBll  and  the  ■  olunie  of  report/!  Large.  Ops 
Pr.ur  rarelv  h.is  the  Mme  to  verify  edit,  or 
interpret  the  renor's  brfore  pa-.slrig  them  on 
to  ■  u.ser  organizations  " 

Dnlly  recipients  of  thU  raw  Intelligence 
include  all  of  the  Army's  military  intelligence 
groups  within  the  United  Stat.'s  rlot-control 
units  on  stand-by  alert,  imd  the  Army  Opera- 
rions  Center  af  :;:<•  Prntagf  n  The  (Ti>era- 
tions  Ceri'er  .M^metlmes  culled  the  "domcs- 
tir  war  r.iCim  '  is  green-curpeted  -iulte  of 
connecting  offlres,  ■-onferenre  roms  and 
cubicles  from  which  .\rn;y  and  Defense  De- 
partment otBclBls  dispatch  and  roordlim'e 
troona  that  deal  with  rl  't5.  earthquakes,  and 
other  disasters  Recif  lent.-,  of  weekly  TONUS 
mtelUgen'^  summaries,  alsi^  prepared  nt  Fort 
Holablrd.  Include  not  only  those  on  the  dally 
distribution,  but  such  unlikely  ■  rganl^atlons 
as  the  Armv  Materiel  Commnnd.  the  Military 
Dlstrl-t  of  Wa.shlRgUin,  the  Air  Defense  Com- 
mand and  \rvny  he.idqu.tr'Ts  in  ruroiw, 
Alaska    Hawaii    and  Panair.a 

What  !»  perhaps  most  remarkable  about 
this  domestic  Inte'llgeuce  network  Is  Its 
r>of>enl!ft'  f  r  growth  Uninhibited  bv  Con- 
gress L-nal  or  Presldenta!  oversight.  It  has  al- 
ready expatided  to  "he  fx^lnf  where  It  In  some 
*-.ivs  rivals  the  FBI';  older  Internal-securl'y 
program  If  the  Armv'r  fascination  with  the 
collection  of  domestic  intelllKenre  continues 
to  grow  as  It  has  In  the  recent  past,  the  In- 
telllKence  Command  could  use  military  fund« 
to  develop  one  of  the  largest  domestic  Intel- 
Ugen'-e  operations  outside  of  the  communist 
world  Before  this  happens  the  .American 
public  and  Its  e'ected  representatlvea  ought 
?..  demaj.d  a  viy  In  the  de-. elopment  of  this 
program 

THt    .\RMY  S    NEEDS 

Intentlonallv  I'r  not  the  Army  has  gone 
fatf  beyond  the  limits  of  Its  needs  and  au- 
thority in  collf-tinit  domestic  political  In- 
forma'lon  It  haa  created  an  activity  which, 
by  Its  exl.sten.-e  <i!one.  Jeopardizes  individual 
rights,  dem'xrratlc  [Killtlcal  processes,  and 
even  the  national  security  It  "eeks  to  protect 

TTiere  Is  no  question  that  the  Army  must 
have  domestic  Intelligence   In  order  to  assist 


civilian  au'.horllles.  It  needs  maps  and  de- 
scriptions of  potential  riot  or  disaster  areas, 
as  well  a.s  early  warning  of  Incidents  likely 
10  provoke  nia.ss  violence.  Before  trusting  Its 
tmplo\ees  >r  prospective  employees  with 
OTllitary  secrets.  It  has  to  look  Into  their 
past  behavior  for  evidence  of  disloyalty  or 
unsult.iblllty.  The  Army  al-o  must  Investi- 
gate train  wrecks,  fires,  and  other  disasters 
which  niiiy  dUrupt  its  lines  ol  supply  And 
•Ahere  ultra-mlhtant  groups  seek  to  attack 
miUtarv  in-o^trtllatl.  lis.  destroy  tlU"'.  or  abuse 
sold'ers.  It  hns  the  right  and  obligation  to 
keep  infi-rmed  at>oul  the  groups'  s^peclflc  ob- 
'ecUves    plans    and   techniques. 

The  Arm;,  needs  this  kind  of  information 
so  that  It  can  fuliiU  long-established,  legiti- 
mate respt.iisiblliiles  But  must  It  also  dis- 
tribute ind  store  detailed  reports  on  the 
poh.ical  beliefs  and  actions  of  individuals 
and  groups? 

Omcla's  of  the  Intelligence  Command  be- 
lieve that  they  must  Without  detailed 
knowle>li;e  of  community  "Infr.istrueture." 
they  argue,  rlct-conirol  troops  would  net  be 
able  to  enforce  curftws  cr  quell  violence.  To 
support  this  conlentlcn,  they  cite  the  use- 
fulness cf  personality  flies  and  blacklists  In 
breaking  up  gierrllla  organizations  In 
Malava  and  Scufh  Vietnam.  One  early  pro- 
P  nent  of  this  view  wes  the  Army's  Asslst- 
.uit  Chief  of  Statf  for  Intelligence  during 
1967  1968,  Major  General  Willlani  P.  Yar- 
borough  At  the  height  of  the  Detroit  riots 
of  11)67  he  instructed  his  staff  in  the  domestic 
war  room  "Men.  get  out  your  counterlnsur- 
gency  manuals.  We  have  an  Insurgency  on 
our  h.mds  ' 

Of  course,  'hey  did  not.  As  one  warroom 
r.fhcer  who  attempted  to  carry  out  the  Gen- 
eral's order  later  observed:  "There  we  were, 
plotting  power  plants,  radio  stations,  and 
armories  on  the  situation  maps  when  we 
should  have  been  locating  the  liquor  and 
color-teltvlslon  stores  Instead."  A  year  later 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorder'  reached  a  similar  conclusion  about 
the  motives  rf  ghetto  rioters  "The  urban 
rii»orJers  of  the  summer  of  1967. '•  it  de- 
clared unequivocally,  were  not  caused  by, 
nor  were  they  the  consequence  of.  any  or- 
canl/.ed  plan  or  conspiracy.'  "  After  review- 
ing all  of  the  federal  government's  Intel- 
l.gence  reporU  on  23  riots.  It  found  "no  evi- 
dence that  all  or  any  of  the  dla<5rders  or  the 
Incidents  that  led  to  them  were  planned 
or  directed  by  any  organizations  or  groups. 
International,  national,  or  local." 

intensive  investigations  subsequently  con- 
ducted by  lo<'al  police  dep.\rtments.  grand 
Juries,  city  and  state  committees,  and  private 
organizations  have  concurred  One  of  the 
more  recent  a  study  of  1968  "urban  gtier- 
rllla"  actlvlMes  by  the  Lemberg  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Violence  at  Brandels  Univer- 
sity, is  typic.il  It  found  that  pre^s  and  jxjilce 
accounts  of  .shooting  Incidents  were  grossly 
exaggerated.  While  acknowledging  that  there 
had  been  "a  fv.*w  shoot-outs  wTta  the  police" 
some  of  which  'may  have  been  planned," 
the  Center  c-ucluded  that  there  w.us  "no 
wave  of  uprisings  and  no  set  jxittcru  of  mur- 
dero-ua  conflict"  from  which  one  could  pre- 
dict organized  violence  even  remotely  re- 
sembling guerrilla  warfare. 

But  even  if  there  were  grounds  for  making 
sucii  a  prediction,  the  Army's  case  for  per- 
sonality flies  and  blacklists  would  remain 
weak.  The  purpose  of  these  records,  accord- 
ing to  ctiunterlnsurgency  manuals.  Is  to  fa- 
cilitate the  selective  arrest  of  guerrillas  and 
Insurgents  However,  within  the  United 
States  the  Army  has  no  authority  to  round 
up  suspects  the  moment  civilians  take  up 
arms.  The  seizure  of  civilians  on  suspicion 
of  conspiring  or  attempting  to  overthrow  the 
government  by  unlawful  means  or  of  Incit- 
ing people  to  crime  Is.  and  continues  to  be. 
the  responsibility  of  local  and  state  police 
and  of  the  FBI.  The  President  may  order 
Army  units  to  help  state  or  federalized  Na- 
tional Guard  troops  keep  the  peace  or  fight 
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guerrillas,  but  the  Army  does  not  acquire 
authority  to  arrest  civilians  unless  and  un- 
til civilian  law  enforcement  has  broken  down 
and  a  declaration  of  martial  law  puts  all 
governmental  authority  In  the  area  of  con- 
flict In  the  hands  of  the  military.  In  that 
highly  remote  circumstance,  the  Intelligence 
Command  might  have  some  need  for  person- 
ality flies  and  blacklists  on  criminally  In- 
clined, politically  motivated  civilians  By 
then,  however.  It  certainly  would  have  full 
access  to  the  more  extensive  and  up-to-date 
files  of  the  civilian  agencies  and  thus  would 
not  have  had  to  prepare  Its  own. 

The  Army's  need  to  keep  Its  own  dossiers 
on  the  politics  of  law-abiding  citizens  and 
groups  makes  even  less  sense.  So  long  as 
there  Is  a  poeslblllty  that  peaceful  protests 
may  get  out  of  hand,  some  surveillance  un- 
doubtedly is  In  order.  But  must  the  Army 
conduct  It?  Are  Its  agents  and  record  keep- 
ers more  competent  than  those  of  the  FBI 
or  of  the  fx)llce  departments  of  the  cities 
In  which  large  demonstrations  typically  oc- 
cur? Are  the  civilian  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies so  uncooperative  that  the  Army  must 
substantially  duplicate  their  efforts? 

More  exuaordlnary  still  Is  why  the  Intelli- 
gence Command  each  week  alerts  military 
heakdquarters  In  Alaska.  Hawaii.  Panama,  and 
Europe  to  stateside  non-events  like  the 
following: 

"Miami,  Fla.:  A  spokesman  for  the  South- 
em  Students  Organizing  Committee  an- 
nounced plans  for  a  demonstration  to  be 
held  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
Bflaml  In  the  morning.  According  to  the 
spokesman,  a  group  of  an tl -war/ draft  sup- 
porters will  participate  in  the  demonstration. 

"Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Members  of  the  Viet- 
nam Week  Committee  composed  largely  of 
professors  and  students  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  will  conduct  a  "sleep-In"  to 
protest  the  scheduled  appearance  of  Dow 
Chemical  Company  recruiters  on  campus. 
The  next  day.  19  March,  the  same  organiza- 
tion will  sponsor  a  protest  rally  on  campus." 

Perhaps  the  best  answer  to  all  of  these 
questions  Is  that  much  of  the  CONUS  Intelli- 
gence program  serves  no  military  need  at  all. 
But  If  this  Is  so,  then  where  does  the  Army 
get  the  authority  to  run  it? 

Tax  A&MT'S  AtTTHOtlTT 

According  to  the  Nixon  Admlnlatratlon, 
authority  for  this  kind  of  program  oomes 
from  the  Constitution.  So,  at  least,  the  Jus- 
tice Depiirtnient  claimed  laat  June  In  a  brief 
defending  the  FBI's  failure  to  obtain  search 
warrants  before  tapping  telephone  calls  of 
what  were  then  the  "Chicago  Eight."  The 
Justice  Department  argued  that  Article  Two 
of  the  Constitution  authorizes  the  President 
and  his  agents  to  engage  In  whatever  "intelli- 
gence-gathering operations  he  believes  are 
necessary  to  protect  the  security  of  the  na- 
tion" and  that  this  authority  "Is  not  depend- 
ent upon  any  grant  of  legislative  authority 
from  Congress,  but  rather  is  an  Inherent 
power  of  the  President,  derived  from  'the 
Constitution  Itself."  Thus,  the  Department 
contended.  "Congress  cannot  tell  the  Presi- 
dent what  means  he  may  employ  to  obtain 
Information  he  needs  to  determine  the 
proper  deployment  of  his  forces." 

If  this  is  so,  then  Army  agents  do  have 
the  authority  to  undertake  any  surveillance 
that  does  not  run  afoul  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  courts;  indeed,  they  can  Investigate 
anything  that  Is  normally  Investigated  by 
the  federal  government's  civilian  agencies. 
Moreover,  they  do  not  have  to  obey  laws  like 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  of  1968, 
which  forbids  most  wiretapping  and  elec- 
tronic eavesdropping  without  prior  judicial 
authorization  in  the  form  of  a  warrant. 

Fortunately,  the  "Inherent  powers  doc- 
trine," as  thljB  theory  Is  called,  has  few  sup- 
porters. The  courts  have  never  accepted  the 
proposition  that  Congress  Is  powerless  to 
prescribe  how  the  President  shall  exercise 


his  executive  powers.  Indeed,  In  1952,  the 
Supreme  Court  rejected  President  Truman's 
claim  to  Inherent  power  to  seize  the  nation's 
steel  mills  to  avert  a  strike  which  threat- 
ened the  flow  of  equipment  and  supplies  to 
American  troops  flghUng  In  Korea.  If  there 
were  no  constitutional  Presidential  power  to 
meet  that  emergency,  It  Is  unlikely  that  one 
exists  to  authorize  the  Intelligence  powers 
which  the  government  claims  today. 

It  Is  far  more  probable  that  the  courts 
woxUd  endorse  a  conflicting  view:  that  the 
Army's  authority  to  collect  domestic  Intelli- 
gence Is  limited  by,  and  can  only  be  In- 
ferred from,  those  laws  which  traditionally 
mark  oflT  the  Army's  responsibility  for  law 
enforcement  from  that  of  other  agencies. 
These  Include  not  only  the  statutes  which 
restrict  tlie  Army  to  a  back-up  function  In 
times  of  riot,  but  the  laws  which  as.slgn 
surveillance  of  unlawful  political  activity 
within  the  United  States  to  the  FBI  and  the 
Secret  Service.  Other  sources  of  the  Army's 
authority  Include  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice,  which  permits  investigation  of 
unlawftil  political  activity  within  the  armed 
services,  and  those  laws  and  federal-state 
agreements  under  which  the  Army  governs 
many  of  Its  Installations.  These  rules,  and 
not  the  vag:ue  provisions  of  Article  Two.  are 
the  legitimate  sources  of  the  military's  do- 
mestic-Intelligence powers. 

Yet  even  If  the  current  Administration's 
claim  to  an  inherent  constitutional  power 
to  watch  lawful  political  activity  were  to  be 
accepted  by  the  courts,  the  surveillance  it- 
self probably  would  be  forbidden  by  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  The  reason  is  the  chilling 
effect  wliich  knowledge  of  surveillance  has 
upon  the  willingness  of  ciUzens  to  exercise 
their  freedoms  of  speech,  press,  and  associ- 
ation, and  their  right  to  petition  the  gov- 
ernment for  redress  of  grievances. 

Ten  years  ago  the  federal  courts  would 
not  have  accepted  this  contention.  Then 
the  courts  ■were  hesitant  even  to  accept 
constitutional  challenges  to  the  govern- 
ment's collection  of  political  Information 
when  the  plaintiffs  could  prove  that  the  in- 
vestigators had  no  other  purpose  than  to 
deter  them  from  exercising  their  rights  un- 
der the  First  Amendment.  Recently,  how- 
ever, the  courts  have  begun  to  accept  the 
proposition  that  vague  and  overbroad  laws 
and  administrative  actions  are  unconstitu- 
tional If  they  inhibit  the  exercise  of  those 
rights,  regardless  of  whether  that  effect  was 
intended  .> 


•  Typical  of  this  growing  body  of  constitu- 
tional Interpretation  is  the  1985  case  of 
Lamcmt  v.  Posfmasfer  General.  There  the 
Supreme  Court  struck  down  a  federal  statute 
which  authorized  the  Post  Office  to  suspend 
delivery  of  unsolicited  mall  which  the  gov- 
ernment agents  regarded  as  "Communist  po- 
litical propaganda"  until  the  addressee  re- 
turned a  reply  post  card  declaring  that  he 
wished  to  received  the  mall.  The  Court,  In 
a  unanimous  opinion,  held  that  the  effect  of 
this  practice,  whatever  the  government's 
purpose,  was  to  abridge  freedom  of  speech 
by  Inhibiting  the  right  to  read. 

Even  more  on  p>oint  is  the  decision  of  a 
New  Jersey  Superior  Court  which  last  August 
declared  most  of  that  state's  domestic  in- 
telligence system  unconstitutional.  In  Ander- 
son v.  Sills,  a  suit  filed  by  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  on  behalf  of  the  Jersey 
City  branch  of  the  NAACP,  the  court  held: 
"The  secret  flies  that  would  be  maintained 
as  a  result  of  this  intelligence  system  are 
Inherently  dangerous,  and  by  their  very  exist- 
ence tend  to  restrict  those  who  would  advo- 
cate .  .  .  social  and  political  change." 

Had  the  New  Jersey  authorities  been  able 
to  show  a  more  urgent  need  for  the  records, 
the  court  might  not  have  taiken  such  a  cate- 
gorical position.  But  the  police,  like  the 
Army,  had  cast  their  net  so  widely  that  It 


THE    PBOGRAM'S     IMPACT 

Beyond  the  Army's  need  for  the  present 
CONUS  Intelligence  program  and  its  au- 
thority to  pursue  It  lies  the  matter  of  its 
impact  upon  the  public  interest.  In  particu- 
lar, there  is  its  effect  upon  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals, the  democratic  process,  and  the 
nation's  security. 

The  Impact  wliich  the  program  can  liave 
upon  the  exercise  of  political  rights  needs 
no  further  explication.  The  threat  It  poses 
to  Job  rights  and  privacy,  however,  may  not 
be  so  apparent. 

Like  the  freedom  from  Inhibitory  surveil- 
lances, the  Job  rights  threatened  are  rights 
In  the  making.  As  yet  no  one  lias  established 
a  legal  right  to  a  Job  that  requires  a  secu- 
rity clearance  or  to  a  security  clearance 
essential  to  a  Job.  Nevertheless,  In  recent 
years  the  courts  have  begun  to  recognize 
that  those  who  already  hold  federal  Jobs  and 
security  clearances  have  a  right  not  to  be 
deprived  of  either  without  Just  cause  or,  at 
the  very  least,  without  the  rudiments  of 
fairness.  The  impending  marriage  of  the 
CONUS  Intelligence  wire  service  to  a  com- 
puter could  nullify  even  this  protection,  by 
filling  security-clearance  dossiers  with  un- 
verified and  potentially  erroneous  and  irrel- 
evant reports.  These  reports  would  then  be 
used  to  determine  who  should,  and  who 
should  not,  receive  security  clearances. 

If  the  men  and  women  who  adjudicate  se- 
curity clearance  were  competent  to  evaluate 
such  unreliable  information,  its  inclusion 
in  security  flies  might  be  less  cause  for  con- 
cern. Unfortunately,  they  are  not.  The  most 
highly  trained  adjudicators — civilians  em- 
ployed by  the  stateside  army  commands — 
receive  only  nine  days  of  job  Instruction  on 
loyalty  determinations  at  the  Army  Intelli- 
gence School.  Moreover,  this  training  does 
not  even  touch  upon  the  subject  of  suit- 
ability, although  almost  98  per  cent  of  all 
clearances  denied  today  are  ostensibly  re- 
jected on  that  ground.  The  least  trained  ad- 
judicators— Intelligence  officers  assigned  to 
field  commands — receive  exactly  two  class- 
room hours  on  loyalty  and  two  on  suitability 
whUe  being  trained  to  become  investigators. 
Because  of  this  extremely  brief  training,  it 
Is  not  unusual  for  an  adjudicator  to  con- 
clude tliat  a  person  arrested  In  connection 
with  a  political  protest  is  not  suited  for  a 
security  clearance,  regardless  of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  arrest,  the  legality  of  his  de- 
tention, or  his  Innocence  of  the  charges. 

The  adjudicators'  lack  of  training  is  com- 
pounded by  security  regulations  which  per- 
hiit — indeed,  seem  to  require — the  denial  of 
clearances  on  less  evidence  than  would  sup- 
port a  magistrate's  finding  of  "probable 
cause."  In  other  words,  it  is  not  a  question 
of  whether  reliable  evidence  indicates  that 
the  individual  cannot  be  trusted  with  state 
secrets,  but  of  whether  the  granting  of  the 
clearance  would  be  "clearly  consistent  with 


was  bringing  up  huge  quantities  of  informa- 
tion on  wholly  lawful  political  activities. 
Accordingly,  the  court  brushed  aside  the 
state's  claim  to  good  Intentions  and  found 
that  the  program  had  a  chilling  effect  upon 
the  exercise  of  First  Amendment  rights.  It 
ordered  all  forms  and  flies  destroyed,  "ex- 
cept where  such  Information  will  be  used 
to  charge  persons  with  specifically  deflned 
criminal  conduct." 

If  people  are  likely  to  be  deterred  in  the 
exercise  of  their  rights  by  state  intelligence 
systems,  they  undoubtedly  will  be  inhibited 
by  knowledge  that  reports  of  Individual  par- 
ticipation in  public  demonstrations  are  being 
made  daily  to  the  Pentagon,  selected  troop 
units,  and  an  Interagency  data  bank  at  Fort 
Holablrd.  Thus,  even  if  the  Army's  collec- 
tion of  personality  flies  and  blacklists  Is  not 
limited  by  legislation,  it  still  may  be  un- 
lawful. 
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me  mUTcsW  ol  national  security  "  No  one 
reAUv    fenows   *lmi    tUis   amblguou*   phr«e 
mean.    bv:t  :n  practice  It  frequenUy  la  used 
to  1usf.iv  tlnmng*  of  guilt  by  association  For 
example'  so'd.ers  and  clMlun  employees  of 
the   \rn.y  wit.-,  forotgn-born  .p.iu:ies  are  vlr- 
tuallv  blocked  fr-m  Jobs  requlrlnK  aroc^  to 
e^peciallv  sensir.se  mtelUger.ce    TUelr  ass.^- 
^rTlon  v.1th  a  H-use  who  once     f^'-^c      ed 
wfh  fcreigners"  li  taketi   as  proof  cf  ti.e^ 
Tulnera^lUty     to     rec^^,ltment     by     I-rcign 
aient..    Moreover,  in  nearly  all  other  .,u,e.. 
aitudtc^tors  usually  have  to  make  their  de- 
^.,u.n,   «-.thout    kuowlns   tne  source  of   the 
evidence,  without   hearlni?  the  ^~cn5e<\  con- 
front  his  itccuser^.  or  without   hearing  tr^ 
accused   defend   hUnself   with   knowledge   of 
their  luentitv 

Giv.n  the  tenu.usness  of  '^e  MgM  to  due 
process  under  these  conditions,  the  I'^A-^*  o- 
COVL"^  mtaileence  reports  can  make  tne 
system  even  mere  unjust  than  it  is  now  At 
the  oTeser.t  time.  If  tie  information  on  po- 
U.cal  act.v,ty  l.  developed  in  the  course  of 
mo6t  backgru.;nd  Inveetigatlons  Arm  in- 
vestisalons  in  p^Lrtlcula-  t*nd  t"  be  ^;'P«^- 
n-iaf  .n  some  sections  of  the  coun  ry  >hort- 
azes  of  personnel,  cau^  by  the  w«r  .n  \  let- 
nil^    h^ve  forced  the  Intelligence  Contmand 

ToTbanaon  m-ervlews  of  ^^-''^'''■^I'J'Z^^Ts 
in  {.vur  of  qviestlonn^ir«.-by-maK  a.  1^» 
rnain  means  of  inquin"  But  i  ^^^^  .'"'t*, 
^nualrea  were  to  be  «"PP'^'«^^-5^^  ''J 
r-oKTTS  Dol'tical  reports,  the  number  o. 
c'^l^i^^ceTuni^Btly  denied  would  skyrocket 
These  in-usuces  would  occ^r  not  only  w..aln 
.he^i:uar%-.  thev  would  reverberate  through- 
'out  all  federal  agencies  with  acce.3  to  the 
Fort  Holabird  data  b:ink 

The  Army's  domesiic-inter.i?enc«  program 
also  impertlB  numerous  expectations  of  pri- 
vacy some  of  which  enjoy  the  status  of  legal 
r^h'J  It  docs  so  by  exposing  Americans  to 
Governmental  scrutiny,  and  the  fear  of  scru- 
fmy^an  extent  U>  which  they  have  never 
been  exposed  befi-re  Even  "He  Budzet  Bu- 
r^u's  iTstarred  proposal  to  consolidate  the 
federal  governments  statistical  records  in  o 
ft  N™ional  Data  Center  would  not  have 
brought  together  so  much  Inf.m.afon  about 
individual  beliefs  and  actions 

The  privacy  of  politically  active  citizens  is 
esD^^aMv  threatened  bv  the  Army  s  prac-:ce 
rr^-at^hlng  political  protests,  large  and 
sman  thr-'Ughout  the  United  States  To  -he 
poten-ia:  protester  It  Is  one  th-^  to  expect 
local  nresi  and  p-ltce  coverage,  it  is  q'.lte 
ano'^^r  to  exp^t  a  military  surveillance 
which  .peciaiues  m  keeping  perman-n-  rec- 
ords of  la-*rul  political  activity 

What  effect  aw-ireness  of  the  COKUb  .a- 
telligence  program  will  have  on  the  v^a.t 
majority  of  pe..ple  who  are  rjot  po m.cal 
active  IS  more  duncult  to  predict  B>  itseir 
new,  that  the  Army  is  ^aichmg  cun.ian 
pontics  IS  not  likely  to  cause  most  people 
to  worry  personally  ab.jut  their  privacy  But 
It  would  he  one  more  increment  in  a  gro-A- 
ig  pa--ern  of  governmei.tal  Intruslveue  s 
that  could  have  a  signihcant  cumulative  im- 

^"^uch  a  pattern  is  now  well  estabUsh.-d. 
Among  the  more  widely  publicized  tK-lvlties 
in  reo-t-nt  years  have  been  the  CIA  s  -"'^PJ; 
ilous  financing  of  student  groups^  labor 
unions,  and  foundations  .despite  the  ter- 
ritorial limit.-,  of  that  agency  s  mandate) .  the 
Post  O.fices  use  of  peeph  .les  in  resiroom 
walls  and  the  Defense  Departments  misuse 
of  lie  deciect.rs.  Others  include  couiitle .:, 
Illegal  wiretaps  by  the  FBI.  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  More  recently,  the  publication  o. 
conftdentlal  FBI  wiretap  inlormation  by  Life 
and  Newsireek  wh.ch  linked  Jet  s  quarter- 
back Joe  Namath  to  Mafia  figures  M.ggesUi 
thft*  *he  FBI  has  now  as-sumed  responsibility 
for  enforcing  professional  footballs  code  of 
conduct 

The  cumulative  impact  of  such  abuses  of 
power  and  privacy  eventually  must  convince 
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even  the  most  anonym  jufi  of  individuals  that 
the  United  SUtes  if  moving  towards  a  8i>clety 
,a  which  no  one  ha.  control  over  what  others, 
know  about  him  Hubllc  awarene»6  of  the 
Armys    activities    cannot    but    ha-sieu    this 

''^The  un'Jegulaied  growth  of  CONUS  int-lU- 
gence  machinery  also  threat«;ns  the  cctmlry  s 
political  ni'alth  U  docs  so  both  by  inhibiting 
Lh-tcul  participation  and  by  enhancing  the 
potent.al  clout  of  demagogues  and  olher^ 
who  vvculd  ml.^use  security  files  L.r  partisan 
or  pers^'nal  purposes. 

The  most  limni-diate  risk  poted.  of  course. 
18    to    polltlc-U    parllcipLition     Once    cltlzen.s 
come  to   ff.u-  that  government   ftg.-ncies  win 
misuse  information  concerning  their   pc^l.tl- 
c.U  activities,  their  withdrawal  from  i>olitlCJi 
can  be  expected   This  wlthdraw.il  con  occur 
in   a   v.irletv  of  wavs.  borne  pe^.ple  m  ly  de- 
cline to  become  involved  In  potontlally  con- 
tro  ,ersl-U  community  organlitatlons  and  proj- 
ects   Others    may    go   further   and    avoid   all 
persons  who  ^.upport  t;np<  pular  Idoiu.  or  who 
criticize  the  government.  Some  may   refuse 
to   object    to    the   abuse  if    government  au- 
thority   especiillv  when  the  .ibuse  is  com- 
mitted   in    the    n.iiTie   of    national    security, 
others  m^y  even  ^top  readme  j^^litlcal  pub- 
llca'ions.  out  of   fear  that   tlie   government 
might  learn  of  their  reading  h.ibita  and  dis- 
approve   Indeed,  an  adjudicator  of  security 
clearances  once  asked   me  If  sh'«  could  lose 
her  clearance  If  she  allowed  her  d  lughter  to 
subscribe   to    THe   SaUi.mal   Observer! 

Inhabitlons  penerited  by  awa.'en^  of  ex- 
tei-Mve  domestic  surveillance  are  likely  to  be 
strongest   at    the   local   level    This   Is   where 
rnost'cituens  parilclp>ue  in  politics  If  they 
become  involved  at  all    The  withdrawal  can 
be  expected  to  occur  all  ivcross  the  political 
,pec*rum    although  the  strctfigest  objection* 
•^.  surveillance  will  undoubtedly  come  from 
the   left    Those  most   likely  w  be  deterred 
however   axe  not  the  extremists  of  the  right 
or  tne  left,  whcee  sense  of  commitment  run.s 
deep    bif  the  moderates,  who  nortnally  hold 
the    balance    of    power     Depletion    oi    their 
ranks  would    of  course,  strengthen  the  in- 
tlnence   of    the   extremists,    polarize   debate. 
I'lcrease  animosities,  and  decrease  tolerance 
As    p.->lltical    poeltlons   rlgldlfy.   compromise 
and     fleilblUt"    would     become    harder    to 
achieve    And  the  capacity  of  government  to 
renew  ittelf  and  promote  responsible  progress 
would   ilso  suffer 

A  less  immediate  but  no  leas  serious  dan- 
ger lies  .n  the  potential  fir  n-.isu.'^e  Inherent 
in  the  ArmVs  exteui-ive  files  on  lud.vldu^s 
fLnd  gn^upe.  It  is  frightening  u.  imagine  what 
could  h.'ppen  if  a  demagogue  in  the  Martiu 
Dles-Jo-eph  McCarthy  tradl'lon  were  to  gain 
.iccesa  t.>  the  computer  the  Army  seeks  now. 
or  If  ar.  Otto  Otepka  m  uniform  were  to  leak 
a  copy  of  the  Intelligence  Command's  so- 
called' -blackllsf  to  friends  in  Congress,  or 
If  a  General  Edwin  Walker  were  to  take 
charge  of  the  Intelligence  Command 

Such  .<;peculatlon  assumes,  of  courre.  that 
the  Army  cannot  guarantee  the  inviolability 
o'  l»=  flies    The  as,sumptlon.  unfortunately, 
h'asVme  validity    Only  la.'^t  year.  Informa- 
tion   from    the    Armys    confidential    service 
record  on  New  O-leans  Dls'rict  Attorney  Jim 
Oarrlsrn  v.as  leaked  'o  the  press    Officers  at 
the  Inve:t.gatlve  Records  Renosltory  at  Fart 
Holabird    (which    functional    as    the    Armys 
Ic-.d'ng  library  for  such  files  i  stnpected  that 
♦'-e    leak    came    fr  m    a   civilian    ni^ency    in 
Wo-shlngton    Thev  were  helple-s.-^  to  do  any- 
tMng  about   It.  however,   because  they   had 
no  system  of  records  accoun-ablUtv  by  which 
they    could    fix    responsibility.    When    a^ked 
why  such  a  system  did  not  exist,  one  officer 
told  me:  '"We  probably  couldn't  stop  It  [the 
leaks]  if  we  tried  ' 

Finally,  the  unregulated  growth  of  domes- 
tic intelll/cnce  activity  can  have  the  para- 
doxical effect  of  undermining  the  very  se- 
curity it  seeks  to  protect.  It  can  do  so  in 
at  least  two  ways.  First,  by  Increasing  the 


•cost-  of  lawful  political  activity.  It  tend^ 
to  force  extremist  groups  to  go  underground, 
there  to  act  out   their  us-vtrsus-them  view 
of   politics   by   criminal    means    Second,   by 
intruding  too  closely  into  the  lives  of  gov- 
ernment employees    lt  prospective  employ- 
ees!    It  tends  t  )  inhibit    ihem  from  apply- 
ing for  jobs  requiring  security  clearances  or 
from   exercising   inina'i.e   and   imagination 
in  those  Jobs   A  good  intelligence  o:licer  must 
be    able    to    analyze    und    report    accurately. 
and  to  do  so  he  must  feel  free  to  immerse 
himself  m  the  Ideas  and  culture  of  the  peo- 
ple he  studies    A  good  scientist  must  have 
freedom   to  pursue  his  curiosities,  or  he  Is 
no-  likely  to  work  for  the  government,  wh.ch 
rarely    pays    a.s    much    .vs    private    indu.strr 
The  direct  consequence  of  programs   which 
deny  this  freedom  la  to  impair  the  quality 
of  secret  work  and  the  caliber  of  the  men 
who  do  It.  As  John  Stuart  Mill  warned  over 
a  century  ago: 

•A  state  which  dwarfs  Its  men.  In  order 
tha'  thev  may  be  more  docile  Instruments 
,n  it-s  hwids.  even  for  beneficial  purposes, 
will  find  Ihrxt  with  smuU  men  no  gr.'at  things 
can  really  be  accomplished." 

WH.'lT    CAN    BE    DONE? 

If  the  Army  has  exceeded  the  limits  of  Its 
needs  and  authority  to  establish  a  domestic 
uitelligence  program  which  endangers  nu- 
merous public  interests,  what  steps  should 
be  taken  to  curb  Us  excesses? 

An  obvious  first  step  U  a  court  challenge 
of  the  Army's  authority  to  poesesc  Infonna^ 
tlon  for  which  It  has  no  substantial  need. 
The  main  target  of  such  a  lawsuit  should 
be  the  personality  files  and  blackllsta  de- 
scribing the  lawful  political  activities  of  In- 
dlvlduals  and  groups.  A  second  target  should 
be  the  collection  and  storage  of  informa- 
tion on  individuals  and  groups  suspected  of 
participating  in  unlawful  political  activity— 
except  where  that  Information  Is  essential  to 
an  'early  warning"  system,  or  where  the  per- 
sons involved  are  associated  with  the  armed 
forces  or  where  the  Information  U  collected 
in  the  course  of  security  investigation*. 

The  lawsuit's  argument  should  be  two- 
fold: (1)  the  Army  has  no  substantial  nee^ 
for  either  kind  oi  information,  and  (2)  the 
very  existence  of  the  program  Inhlblta  the 
exercise  of  First  Amendment  rlghtB.  Such  a 
suit  should  seek  a  court  order  declaring  the 
Army's  poesesslon  of  both  kinds  of  Informa- 
tion to  be  unconstitutional;  it  should  alao 
ask  the  court  to  enjoin  future  collection  and 
storage  of  such  IniormaUon  and  to  direct 
the  destruction  of  all  existing  personality 
files  and  blacklists. 

While  such  a  lawsuit  sUnds  a  good  chance 
of  success.  It  could  take  years  to  Utlgate. 
Moreover  a  favorable  decision  could  be  Ig- 
nored or  evaded  for  many  more  years.  Thus, 
while  the  symbolic  value  of  such  a  decUlon 
would  more  than  Justify  the  time  and  ex- 
oense.  an  effect  Ive  challenge  of  the  inteUl- 
gence  program  will  require  the  development 
of  legislative  and  admlnUtratlve  remedies  as 

well 

Whoever  atu>n.pt£  to  devise  these  remedies 
should  be  prepared  to  undertake  subtle 
analyses  of  competing  Interests  and  values. 
for  while  the  excesses  of  the  program  must 
be  permanently  ctirbed.  the  Army's  ability  to 
fulfill  Its  responsibilities  mu.st  not  be  Im- 
paired. 

Ideally  legislative  and  executive  analyses 
should  be  based  on  the  kinds  of  quesUons 
I  have  already  asked:  What  are  the  Armys 
real  domestic  intelligence  needs?  What  au- 
thorny  does  It  have  to  Initiate  specific  activi- 
ties to  meet  those  needs?  What  threats  to 
liberty  does  each  domestic  intelligence  effort 

^"^e  analysis  should  begin  by  demanding 
a  Justification  for  each  alleged  IntelUgence 
need  in  terms  of  the  Army's  authority  to 
meet  such  a  need  and  Its  purpose  In  trying 
to  do  so   Each  need  should  then  be  weighed 
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against  the  threats  It  may  pose  to  the  rights 
of  Individuals,  to  the  vitality  cf  ilie  political 
process,  and  to  the  security  of  the  nation. 
Where  the  risk  Is  clear  and  the  need  doubt- 
ful, the  Army  should  be  denied  authority 
to  snt.sfy  the  need.  Where  the  threat  and 
the  Army's  need  are  both  evident,  less  haz- 
iirJous  alternatives  ought  to  be  considered. 
In  tins  circumstance,  the  capacity  of  polit- 
ically responsible  officials  to  control  the  al- 
ternatives should  be  weighed.  'Where  reliable 
control.;  cannot  be  devised,  the  intelligence 
effort  should  not  be  authorized — even  though 
the  denial  of  authority  may  deprive  the  gov- 
ernment of  useful  knowledge  about  the  do- 
mestic political  scene.  IT  the  imposition  of 
there  re-tralnts  poses  a  risk  to  internal  se- 
curity. •  len  we  must  accept  that  risk  as 
the  pi  ice  for  individual  llb'ertles  and  a  truly 
democratic  pol.ttcal  Fvstem. 

The  CongresMoual  power  of  Inquiry  should 
be  cxerrl'^ed  flrst  Few  Amerlcans-^lnclud- 
liig  nio.t  me.'iitsrs  ol  Congress — know  any- 
thing about  the  ;.ctivltles  and  plans  of  the 
domestic  iiittlligence  community.  Many  do 
not  even  rrali.e  taut  the  growth  of  formal 
and  inforuial  i.es  aincng  law-enforcement, 
intelligence,  and  security  agencies  has  made 
It  nece'=.':ary  to  think  in  such  terms. 

For  maximum  effectiveness.  Congress 
should  hold  open  hearings  not  only  to  In- 
form Itself  and  the  public,  but  to  remind 
the  inielllgencc  community  in  general,  and 
the  Army  In  particular,  that  their  authority 
to  spy  on  civilian  politics  must  be  construed 
stricMv.  In  accordance  with  such  established 
principle^  as  civilian  control  of  the  military. 
Presidential  control  of  the  bureaucracies, 
state  and  civilian  primacy  In  law  enforce- 
ment, compartmentallzatlon  and  decentral- 
i/:atlon  of  intelligence  duties,  and  obedience 
to  law.  Where  it  Is  not.  corrective  legislation 
should  be  promised. 

A  special  effort  should  be  made  In  the 
course  of  these  hearings  to  Inform  the  do- 
mestic intelligence  community  that  Con- 
gress does  not  accept  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's position  that  "Congress  cannot  tell 
the  President  what  means  he  may  employ 
to  obtain  the  Information  he  needs." 

Congress  should  also  exercise  Its  appro- 
priations power  so  as  to  encourage  major 
reforms  In  the  Army's  program.  Specifically, 
it  should  block  all  funds  for  the  planned 
computer  unless  and  until  the  Army  agrees 
to: 

(1)  Instruct  its  agents  to  limit  their  col- 
lecOon  of  CONUS  IntelUgence  to  reports  of 
Incidents,  except  where  the  reports  describe 
violations  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice  or  of  Army  regulations.  This  would 
dry  up  the  source  of  most  blacklists  and 
personality  files. 

(2)  Forbid  the  Intelligence  Command  to 
convert  incident  reports  into  personality  re- 
ports, except  where  they  relate  to  criminal 
or  deviant  activity  by  persons  subject  to 
military  law  or  employed  by  the  military. 
Thus  storage  of  information  about  named 
civilians  unassociated  with  the  armed  forces 
would  be  doubly  foreclosed,  should  such  in- 
formation be  reported  by  mistake  or  as  an 
essential  element  of  an  incident  report. 

r3)  E.-.tabllsh  elective  technological,  legal, 
and  administrative  safeguards  against  the 
abuse  of  individual  rights  In  the  process  of 
collecting,  reporting,  storing,  and  dissemi- 
nating domestic  intelligence  or  personnel  se- 
curity information.  For  example,  the  Army 
should  forbid  its  agents  to  Infiltrate  civilian 
political  groups.  (If  it  falls  to  do  so.  Con- 
gress should  make  such  infiltration  a  federal 
crime,  Ju.st  as  It  is  now  a  crime  for  a  local 
military  commander  to  order  his  troops  to 
serve  In  a  sheriff's  posse.)  Computer  storage 
systems  also  should  be  encouraged,  since  they 
can  be  equipped  with  more  effective  safe- 
guards against  misuse  than  is  possible  In 
document  storage  systems.  However,  these 
."safeguards  must  be  carefully  designed,  regu- 


larly tested,  and  reinforced  by  laws  and  regu- 
lations to  deter  those  who  might  seek  to 
circumvent  them. 

(4)  Establish  separate  headquarters,  pref- 
erably In  separate  cities,  for  the  CONUS-ln- 
telllgence  and  personnel-security  staffs.  So 
long  as  the  two  programs  are  located  at  the 
some  headquarters  (they  now  share  the  same 
room  and  some  of  the  same  personnel),  the 
danger  of  Informal  leakage  of  CONUS  in- 
telligence material  to  the  adjudicators  will 
remain  high.  Establishment  of  physically  sep- 
arate headquarters  would  be  expensive,  since 
it  would  probably  require  two  separate  com- 
munications and  Information  storage  sys- 
tems. Separate  storage  systems,  however, 
could  be  more  safely  computerized.  Thus 
some  of  the  additional  expense  might  be  re- 
couped through  increased  efficiency. 

(5)  Request  that  the  United  States  Judi- 
cial Conference  or  some  similar  body  nomi- 
nate a  civilian  advisory  board  to  review  and 
report  annually  on  the  sufficiency  of  the 
Intelligence  Command's  procedures  for  safe- 
guarding individual  rights.  Such  a  board 
could  satisfy  both  the  public's  need  for  a 
regularized  system  of  Independent  scrutiny 
and  the  Army's  need  for  friendly  critics  ca- 
pable of  alerting  It  to  the  legal,  moral,  and 
political  implications  of  Its  domestic  intelli- 
gence program.  How  successful  such  a  board 
can  be  Is  open  to  question;  much  dei>ends 
upon  how  skillfully  its  memberB  can  be 
chosen  so  as  to  asstjre  both  military  and 
public  confidence  In  their  capacity  for  bal- 
anced and  constructive  Judgments. 

(6)  Improve  the  professional  quality  of 
Intelligence  Command  personnel  and  se- 
curity-clearance adjudicators.  In  the  final 
analysis,  the  Army  must  be  the  front-Une 
defender  against  the  dangerous  consequences 
of  Its  own  actions.  Thus,  among  other  things, 
the  Army  should  be  encouraged  to  end  the 
overcrowding  and  tmderstafflng  of  Its  In- 
telligence School,  to  revise  and  expand  the 
curriculum  of  Its  agents'  course,  and  to 
transfer  the  training  of  security-clearance 
adjudicators  to  an  accredited  law  school  or 
the  Practising  Law  Institute,  a  non-profit 
organization  well  known  for  Its  practical 
courses  for  lawyers  and  laymen  on  specialized 
legal  subjects. 

Needless  to  say,  each  of  these  reforms 
should  be  Initiated  by  the  President  or  the 
Army  without  waiting  for  Congressional  en- 
couragement. In  addition,  the  President 
shoiuld  appoint  a  panel  of  distinguished 
citizens,  on  the  order  of  the  Kerner  Com- 
mission, to  look  Into  the  conduct  of  all  do- 
mestic Intelligence  activities.  He  should  also 
ask  an  organization  like  the  highly  pres- 
tigious American  Law  Institute  to  draft  a 
new  executive  order  and  code  of  regulations 
to  govern  the  granting  of  sectirlty  clearances. 

Implementation  of  these  reforms  can  do 
much  to  bring  the  Army's  domestic  intelli- 
gence practices  in  line  ■with  its  legitimate 
responsibilities.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  re- 
form the  Army.  The  Intelligence  Command 
Is  only  one  member  of  a  huge.  Informal 
community  of  domestic  Intelligence  agencies. 
Other  members  of  the  commimity  include 
not  only  the  FBI,  the  Secret  Service,  the  Air 
Force,  and  the  Navy,  but  hundreds  of  state 
and  municipal  police  departments.  Some  of 
the  latter  are  suu-prlslngly  large.  The  New 
York  City  Police  Department's  Bureau  of 
Special  Ser'vlces,  for  example,  employs  over 
120  agents  and  has  an  annual  budget  In 
excess  of  81  million. 

Each  of  these  organisations  now  shares 
with  the  Army  the  capacity  to  Inhibit  people 
in  the  exercise  of  their  rights,  even  without 
trying.  By  collaborating,  they  could  become 
a  potent  political  force  In  their  own  right. 
Thus  as  the  Army,  the  FBI,  and  the  Justice 
Department  strive  to  coordinate  these  agen- 
cies through  the  establishment  of  wire  serv- 
ices, hot  lines,  and  computerized  data  banks. 
It  is  essential  that  the  American  public  and 


its  representatives  be  equally  energentlc  in 
the  imposition  of  checks  and  balances.  In 
particular,  special  efforts  should  be  made  to 
prevent  needless  concentrations  of  Infor- 
mation. Tlie  United  States  may  be  able  to 
survive  the  centralization  of  Intelligence  files 
without  becoming  totalitarian,  but  it  most 
certainly  cannot  become  totalitarian  without 
centralized  Intelligence  files.  The  checks  must 
be  designed  with  the  most  unscrupulous  of 
administrators  In  mind.  The  fact  that  we 
may  trust  the  current  heads  of  our  Investi- 
gative agencies  is  no  guarantee  that  these 
agencies  will  not  one  day  come  vmder  the 
control  of  men  for  whom  the  investigatory 
power  is  a  weapon  to  be  wielded  against 
political  and  personal  foes. 


[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times. 

Jan.  16.  1970] 

Es-Oftices    Says    Akmy    Spies    on    Civn-iAN 

Activists — 1,000  Plainclothesmen  Said  To 

Report  on  Virtually  All  Political  Groups 

Washington,  January  15. — A  former  Army 
intelligence  officer  said  in  a  magazine  article 
today  that  nearly  1,000  plainclothes  Army  in- 
vestigators keep  track  of  civilian  political 
activity  across  the  country  and  submit  reg- 
ular reports  to  a  collection  headquarters  at 
Fort  Holabird  in  Baltimore. 

Christopher  H.  Pyle,  a  former  captain  In 
Army  Intelligence  who  Is  now  studying  for 
a  doctorate  in  political  science  at  Columbia 
University,  said  Army  detectives  attend  poli- 
tical rallies,  protest  marches  and  other  gath- 
erings, but  base  most  of  their  reports  on  the 
flies  of  "municipal  and  state  police  depart- 
ments and  of  the  F.BJ." 

"To  assure  prompt  communication  of  these 
reports,"  Mr.  Pyle  said,  "the  Army  distributes 
them  over  a  nationwide  wire  service.  Com- 
pleted in  the  fall  of  1967.  this  Teletype  net- 
work gives  every  major  troop  command  In 
the  United  States  dally  and  weekly  reports 
on  virtually  all  political  protests  occiu-ring 
anywhere  in  the  nation." 

Mr.  Pyle  said  the  investigators  monitor 
"protest  politics"  ranging  from  Ku  Klux  Klan 
rallies  in  North  Carolina  to  meetings  of  the 
Women's  Strike  for  Peace  in  Philadelphia. 

"Today,  the  Army  maintains  files  on  the 
membership,  Ideology,  programs,  and  prac- 
tices of  virtually  every  activist  political  group 
in  the  country,"  he  said. 

The  article  was  published  today  In  The 
Washington  Monthly,  a  magazine  focusing  on 
problems  in  American  politics  and  govern- 
ment. 

BLACKLIST    ALLEGED 

Mr.  Pyle  also  said  In  the  article  that  the 
Army  periodically  publishes  an  e(ght-by- 
len-inch  glossy-cover  booklet  known  within 
intelligence  circles  as  the  "blacklist." 

.Mr.  Pyle  said  this  is  an  encyclopedia  of 
profiles  of  people  and  organizations  who.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Intelligence  command 
officials  who  compile  it,  might  "cause  trouble 
for  the  Army." 

The  surveillance  prc^am  was  started  In 
1965,  Mr.  Pyle  said,  but  at  that  time  was  de- 
signed only  to  give  mllitarj-  officials  early 
warning  of  possible  civil  disorders.  The  pro- 
gram was  gradually  widened  to  include  most 
forms  of  political  protest  activity,  he  said 

The  investigators  are  all  Army  personnel, 
he  said.  About  75  per  cent  are  enlisted  men 
and  25  per  cent  are  lieutenants  or  captains. 
Mr.  Pyle  added  in  a  telephone  interview,  say- 
ing that  the  detectives  have  top-secret  clear- 
ances. 

The  Army  also  pl.^ns.  according  to  Mr.  Pyle. 
to  link  its  Teletype  systems  to  a  computer- 
ized data  bank  at  Fort  Holabird.  to  which 
Federal  agencies  such  as  the  Secret  Service, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  will  have  access. 

Spokesmen  at   the   intelligence  command 
at  Fort   Holabird  and  at  the  Pentagon  de- 
clined comment  on  Mr.  Pyle's  article. 
Mr.  Pyle.  30  years  old.  received  an  Army 
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commission  upon  graduation  from  Bowd  in 
College  ;n  Bruusw.ck.  Me  .  In  1961  after  being 
la  the  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  He  ob- 
tained a  cielav  on  his  !wtive  d.ity  and  re- 
ceived a  law  degree  from  Columbia  as  well 
ae  a  master  s  decree  In  pollUcal  science. 

He  entered  the  Army  in  1966  a^  ^  f^nt 
lieutenant  and  was  assigned  to  the  latelll- 
gence  branch  at  Port  Holablrd  Mr  Pyle  waa 
discharged  in  1968. 

I  Prom  the  Washington   (DC  t    Star.  Jan    15. 

19701 
Kx-CiUT.vn«      Says     Abmt      Is     Spvinq     on 

ACTTSISTS 

The  Armv  has  nearly  1.000  plainclothes  In- 
vestigatcrs  keeping  track  of  political  protest 
of  all"  kinds,  a  former  Intelligence  officer  s&ld 
In  a  magayXne  article  published  today. 
'  The  author  Is  Christopher  H  Pyle.  a  candi- 
date for  a  doctoral  degree  at  Columbia  Unl- 
versltv  who  recently  spent  two  years  as  a  cap- 
tain In  Armv  intelligence  His  report  appears 
m    the    current    issvie    of    the    Washington 

Monthly.  ,  ,       .   , 

The  Annys  effort  to  keep  track  of  lawful 
and  unlawful  activities  by  citizens  is  cen- 
tered at  Ft   Holablrd  m  Baltimore,  he  said. 

NATTON"WTDr     SYSTEM 

The  nationwide  system,  operating  out  of 
some  30O  offices,  was  set  up  in  1965  to  provide 
early  warning  of  civil  di3<jrders  which  the 
Army  might  be  called  upon  to  queU.  Pyle 
writes. 

•In  the  Summer  of  1967.  however.  Its  scope 
widened  to  include  the  political  beUefs  and 
actions  of  individuals  and  organizations 
active  in  the  clvi!  rights,  white  supremacy 
black   power  and  anti-war   movements."  he 

said. 

"Today,  the  Army  maintains  flies  on  the 
membership,  ideclogj-.  programs,  and  prac- 
tices of  virtually  every  activist  political  group 
in  the  country." 

DATA     B.U«K     LDOC 

The  intelligence  information  is  stored  in 
the  mvesUgatlve  records  repository  at  Pt. 
Holablrd.  he  said,  and  plans  are  being  made 
to  tie  this  data  bank  into  a  teletype  report- 
ing system  to  provide  instant  acceaa  to  the 
information 

A  nationwide  teletype  system  provldee  re- 
ports to  ail  Army  commands  on  "virtually  all 
political  protests  occurring  anywhere  in  the 
nation,"  Pyle  said. 

Information  in  the  data  bank  is  available 
to  a  number  of  other  federal  agencies.  Pyle 
said,  and  he  charged  that  InformaMon  con- 
cerning New  Orleans  Dist  Attv  James  Garri- 
son had  been  leaked  to  the  press  by  another 
agency  with  access  to  the  information. 

The  Pentagon  had  n'  immediate  comment 
on  the  cheu'-ges  In  Pj-le's  ar.lcle 

I  From  the  Fresno   Bee.  Jan    28,   1970] 
Ap.my  Sj'T  System  I.v  Crvn.lA«f  Life 

Nothing  ■:ojld  be  more  repugnant  to  the 
Ainer.cin  r^pirit  of  political  liberty  thjn  the 
network  of  military  spying  Into  clvlUan  po- 
lltlcJ  activity  which  was  revealed  m  a  story 
from  The  Washington  Mcnthlv.  repriced  In 
the  Sundav  Bee's  F.rum  section. 

TJie  stor-.  reported  the  existence  of  an  ex- 
tensive military  Intelligence  apparatu.i  ma;- 
•?rminded  bv  the  Army  agf-:-cy  kn-wn  a<  the 
CONX5  l:ite:iigen- ?  Branch,  Operation.?  IV. 
US  Armv  Intelligence  Command  CONDS  U 
the  Arm y  i  acronym  for  Continental  United 

States 

Itfi  continued  growth,  is  Washington 
Monthly  pui^  It.  makes  It  "one  of  the  largest 
domestic  intelligence  operations  outside  the 
Communist  world  " 

Thousands  of  dossiers  are  being  compiled 
of  individual  civilians  whose  activities  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  US  military  They 
comprise  In  the  main  pollucal  activuta.  mil- 
itant minority  leaders  and  the  like  The  mil- 
itary Justlfles  Its  cloak  and  dagger  sunell- 
lance  of  this  poliucal  activity  on  ground*  It 
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Is    needed    for    "riot    control"    and    counter- 
!n~-irneniv 

Bu'  there  is  no  ctmstitutl.;  n;il  JusUflcauon 
for  this  m  Amertc:i  This  kind  oi  operation 
hlsto?X-«Wv,  and  rightly.  Is  the  purview  of  the 
clvilfan  Fidervl  Buretiu  of  Investigation,  and 
of  state  and  l'>c.il  p<.llce 

Even  i!i  cases  of  riots  find  Insurgeticy. 
when  .Armv  Uoops  might  need  to  be  called 
la,  the  re«;pon.slblllty  for  the  use  inTellleence 
informa'ion  and  strategic  dlrectun  of  the 
mlllt.iry  operation  should  rest  with  the  civil- 
ian  authorities 

In  California  a  recent  attempt  ro  eeubllih 
n  counterpart  of  the  Army's  spying  system 
within  the  St.Tte  National  Guard  wa.s  re- 
;ected  flrmlv  by  the  Icsl.'lanire  and  Indlg- 
n.mt  public  opiiUon 

W.ushlngton  Monthly  reports  the  Army's 
personnel' who  evaluate  data  gathered  about 
Individ  lals'  political  activities  receive  only 
nine  diys  of  Job  liuiructlon  on  lovultv  de- 
terminations .It  the  .\rmy  Intelligence  School. 

It  Is  one  thing  for  the  mlllti\ry  to  Investi- 
gate and  scri-en  possible  subversives  within 
It.K  own  r^nks  When  It  extends  this  .uTlvlty 
to  what  could  become  a  menacing  thought 
control  in  civilian  political  life.  It  thereby 
taker,  an  cminons  step  toward  police  .staMsm. 

(From  the  New  York  Post.  Jan.  37,  19701 

AaMY  ADMrra  FnoKO  Data  on  CrvuOAWS 
(By  Morton  Kondracke) 

W<s".iNi.T<  N  —The  .\.-my  has  acknowl- 
edged that  It  keeps  files  on  civilians  not 
f.^.  .  prted  with  f-e  mlUtiiry  and  on  non-vlo- 
lent  organizations  as  part  of  its  domestic  in- 
telligence-gathering operations 

The  Pentagon  Issued  carefully  worded 
statements  In  response  to  questions  sub- 
mitted two  weeks  ago  by  reporters  whose  in- 
terest was  aroused  by  a  former  intelligence 
officer's  magazine  article 

Former  Army  Capt.  Christopher  H  Pyle 
charged  In  the  anicle.  which  appeared  In 
the  January  issue  of  The  Wa.shlngton 
Monthly,  that  the  Conus  'for  Continental 
U  3  1  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Army  In- 
telligence Command  "has  gene  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  [the  Army's]  n»eds  and  au- 
thority in  collecting  domestic  political  In- 
formation." 

TuciB   jrsTiricArto.-i 

The  Army  said  it  gathered  political  In- 
telligence in  connection  wi'h  armv  civil  dis- 
turbance responsibilities  "  But  it  denied  pub- 
lishing a  book  that  Pyle  said  was  known  In 
the  intelligence  community  as  'The  Black- 
list" 

The  Army  however,  conceded  that  it  "does 
maintain  an  Iden'lPcatk.n  U-^t  sometimes 
with  photoe.  of  persons  who  have  been  active 
in  past  civil  disturbances  activity  " 

It  said  Its  information  waa  obtained  from 
"federal,  state  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies" 

The  .\rmy  acknowledged  having  a  com- 
puterized data  bank  on  potential  civil  dls- 
•■.rr>»::ce  but  denied  thit  It  extracted  and 
kept    separate    computerized    files    on    lc>cal 

piltt'^Rl    K-tU.S' 

"Civil  disturbance  incident  reports  from 
field  units  are  transralt'ed  over  a  U  8  Army 
Intelligence  Commaml-ded'ca'ed  automatic 
voice  network  tele'vpe  system  to  the  U.S 
Army  Intelligence  Command  headquarers  at 
Fort  Holablrd.  Md  "  the  Army  statement 
said 

■  I.iformaiK  n  on  imldeiits  by  type*  and 
geographical  lo<-atlon  Is  [laced  Into  the  data 
ha-.k  from  kev-punch  cards  for  analysis  of 
trends  and  IdenUflcatlon  of  potenUtU  trcuble 
spots 

"This  Is  Incident  Information  only  and 
d  es  Co'  include  Individual  biographies  or 
personality  data." 

The  Armv  said  It  kept  civil  disturbance 
flies  separate  from  Ite  flies  on  the  7  million 
p-rsona  who  have  been  Investigated  before 
receiving  Army  security  clearance. 


Pyle  had  charged  that  the  two  kinds  of 
flies  were  to  be  Integrated  to  give  the  Army 
a  vast  library  on  civilians. 


THE   GENOCIDE   CONVENTION- 
TODAY  THERE  IS  HOPE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  9 
year'^  ago  in  January  1961,  these  words 
were  spoken: 

Let  the  word  go  forth  from  this  time  and 
pla^e.  to  friend  and  foe  alike,  that  the  torch 
has  been  parsed  to  a  new  generation  of  Amer- 
icans, born  m  this  century,  tempered  by  war. 
aibClpUned  by  a  hard  and  oltttr  peace,  proud 
of  our  ancient  heritage,  and  uu*iUlug  to 
witness  or  permit  the  slow  undoing  of  those 
hum.in  rlfhis  to  which  this  nation  has  al- 
ways been  committed,  and  to  which  we  are 
coniniitted  to<luy  at  home  and  around  the 
world. 

These  words  were  spoken  by  President 
Joiin  F.  Kennedy  in  his  inaugural 
addrc-s. 

A  decade  has  passed.  Since  that  tune, 
the  Gtnocide  Convention  which  calls  on 
each  nation  for  legislation  to  outlaw  ac- 
tions "committed  with  Intent  to  destroy. 
in  whole  or  In  part,  a  national,  ethnical, 
racial,  or  religious  group."  has  lain  dor- 
mant in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations Today  there  is  hopeful  news. 
Secreuin.-  of  State  William  P.  Rogers 
and  Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell 
have  agreed  that  the  Senate  should  be 
asked  to  ratify  the  United  Nations  con- 
vention outlawing  genocide,  a  conven- 
tion that  has  been  languishing  in  the 
Senate  since  1949— for  21  long  years.  The 
State  and  Justice  Departments  now  are 
nwaiting  approval  by  President  Nixon 
before  forwarding  a  request  for  action 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

In  1950  a  Foreign  Relations  subcom- 
mittL*  tabled  the  convention  after  hear- 
ings m  which  a  major  opponent  was  the 
.\mfrtcan  Bar  Association.  Last  Decem- 
ber the  ABA  section  of  individual  rights 
and  responsibilities  urged  tlie  ABA  to 
reverse  its  stand,  and  this  will  be  con- 
sidered later  this  month  by  the  ABA's 
ho-ase  of  delegates  meeting  in  Atlanta. 
The  AB.\  opposition  was  based  on  con- 
stitutional grounds  Attoniey  General 
Mitchell,  in  his  approval  of  the  new  re- 
quest for  Senate  action,  has  said  that  he 
had  no  objections  on  constitutional 
C  rounds 

I  am  pleased  and  very  hopeful  by  the 
.i.ctions  of  tl.o  prestnt  adnrnistration  to 
push  for  the  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Con\ention  Ao  Senators  know,  for  al- 
most 3  years.  I  liave  spoken  out  daily  on 
the  Senate  floor  urginp  Senate  action  on 
this  conv..ntion.  which  would  guarantee 
the  vc:y  basic  human  right — the  right 
to  life   " 

Again.  I  rei^at,  "unwilling  to  witness 
or  pemiit  the  slow  imdolng  of  those  hu- 
man rights  to  wiiich  this  Nation  has  al- 
ways l.een  committed,  and  to  which  we 
are  commitUd  today  at  home  and 
around  the  world. "  We  cannot  let  an- 
otb.er  decade  pass  with  inaction.  Today 
there  Is  hope  Now  let  us  act.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion immediately. 


I 
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AIRLINE  PILOTS 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
had  printed  in  the  Record   an  article 


from  Airways  magazine  relating  to  the 
training  and  qualifications  of  airline  pi- 
lots along  with  a  response  from  the 
president  of  a  major  airline. 

I  have  since  received  a  further  re- 
sponse, this  from  Mr.  F.  C.  Wiser,  presi- 
dent of  Trans  World  Airlines.  Mr.  Wlser's 
comments  and  description  of  TWA's  op- 
erations are  most  interesting.  I  ask  unan- 
imous co^^sent  that  his  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tb.\ns  'Wobld  AiKLrNES,  Inc.. 

New  York,  January  8, 1970. 
Hon.  RocEST  J.  Dole. 
U.S.  Senate 
Wcstiington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Senator  Dolt:  I  must  apologize  for 
the  delay  In  replying  to  your  November  20th 
letter  which  asked  for  our  reaction  to  the 
article  "Airline  Pilots — How  Good  Are  They?" 
The  article  contains  many  practical  and  rea- 
sonable observntlons;  however,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  take  exception  to  some  of  the  state- 
ments attributed  to  the  'veteran  airline  cap- 
tain." 

First  of  all,  we  In  TWA  disagree  with  the 
authors  statement  that  ".  .  .  pilots  have 
been  hired  with  Just  the  bare  minlmums.  say. 
several  hundred  hours.  After  a  very  short 
time,  they  become  Captains".  All  new  TWA 
flight  crew  members  must  possess  an  FAA 
commercial  pilot  license  with  Instrument 
rating  before  they  are  hired  as  Student 
Plight  Engineers.  The  average  flight  crew  ap- 
plicant accepted  by  TWA  during  the  past 
year  had  logged  nearly  2.000  flying  hours 
which  simply  qualified  the  trainee  to  com- 
mence training  as  a  TWA  crew  member.  They 
j|-  mu£.t  then  satisfactorily  complete  a  7-week 

3  ground  .school  program;  FAA  Flight  Engineer 

X  oral  and  written  examinations;  and  an  FAA 

I  approved  simulator  and  flight  training  pro- 

gram prior  to  being  considered  qualified  for 
line  tr.^lnlng.  The  Student  Flight  Engineer 
must  satlsf.iCtorlly  complete  a  minimum  of 
25  hours  of  line  training  with  an  instructor. 
Including  a  final  line  check  given  by  an 
FAA-approved  Check  Airman  before  he  Is 
qualified  for   line  flight  operation. 

Once  the  crew  member  Is  accepted  as  a 
fully  qualified  Flight  Engineer,  he  begins  his 
training  to  become  a  Captain,  as  ail  our  crew 
members  are  considered  to  be  in  training  for 
eventual  Captain  status.  First,  however,  he 
must  satisfactorily  complete  and  perform 
duties  as  a  Flight  Engineer,  Student  First 
Offlcer  and  First  Officer,  later  to  be  trained  as 
a  Student  Captain,  and  finally  the  ultimate, 
the  runic  of  Captain.  Each  crew  member 
reaching  this  status  has  undergone  a  strin- 
gent course  of  training  to  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  proficiency,  spanning  a  number  of 
years  and  adding  several  thoujund  flying 
hours  experience  In  actual  airline  op)eratlon. 
This  exposure  to  several  pnitses  of  training 
while  under  continual  ob.servatlon  and  flight 
checltlng  by  both  TWA  :ind  FAA  personnel, 
affords  the  oppirtualty  for  exteublve  evalua- 
tion of  the  Individual's  technical  ability  and 
behavioral  attitudes  under  actual  flying  con- 
ditions brforc  )  e  Is  allowed  the  responsibility 
of  Captaln-ln-Command.  All  crew  members 
are  trained  to  the  same  level  of  proficiency 
regardless  of  previous  background  and  ex- 
perience. 

EXF>erlence  certainly  Is  a  help  to  the  flight 
crew  member  when  coping  with  an  emer- 
gency; however,  ability  cannot  be  denied  as 
the  criteria  for  meeting  and  exceeding  es- 
tablished proficiency  standards.  Several  TWA 
crew  members  with  relatively  low  time  In 
experience  have  performed  admirably  In 
emergency  situations.  The  flight  simulator 
provides  an  excellent  tool  to  demonstrate  and 
train  for  emergency  situations.  During  Ini- 


tial training  and  again  during  the  annual  re- 
current training  the  flight  crews  are  required 
to  handle  every  conceivable  emergency  situa- 
tion Involving  the  aircraft  type  on  which 
they  are  quallile<l.  This  includes  aircraft  sys- 
tem failures,  such  as  hydraulics  and  elec- 
trical; a  variety  of  Are  and  loeo  of  pressurlza- 
tlon  Bltuatlons;  engine  failures;  and  flight 
control  system  malfunctioning  to  name  just 
a  few.  Each  crew  member  has  specified  duties 
to  perform  during  these  conditions  and  at 
the  same  time  they  must  function  as  a  team 
which  provides  opportunity  to  re-check  an 
Individual's  performance. 

Another  question  asked:  "How  dangerous 
are  instrument  approaches?"  It  Is  a  matter 
of  record  that  more  accidents  occurred  dur- 
ing landing  when  use  Is  made  of  non-precl- 
slon  approach  facilities  than  when  conduct- 
ing an  instmment  approach  vising  an  elec- 
tronic glide  slope  as  a  reference  for  descent. 
Equipment  does  play  a  prominent  part  In 
executing  an  approach  to  land  during  instru- 
ment conditions  and,  consequently,  TWA 
aircraft  are  equipped  with  the  most  modem 
and  sophisticated  equipment  available  which 
contributes  to  the  safety  of  our  operations. 

It  is  standard  procedure  In  TWA  for  the 
Captain  to  fly  on  Instruments  down  through 
an  instrument  approach  while  the  co-pllot 
looks  for  the  runway  lights.  Crew  coordina- 
tion In  creating  an  attitude  awareness  dur- 
ing Instrument  procedures  are  constantly 
stressed  In  all  phases  of  training,  checUng, 
and  actual  line  flying. 

Flight  operation  during  certain  weather 
conditions  la  becoming  less  of  a  problem  in 
recent  years.  While  our  procedures  require 
that  thunderstorms  and  severe  weather  sys- 
tems be  avoided,  the  airborne  electronic  and 
navigational  facilities  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved to  help  identify  and  avoid  these  con- 
ditions. Better  and  faster  weather  data  Is 
available  to  the  flight  crews  through  com- 
pany and  local  airport  sources  which  permit 
a  more  accurate  evaluation  of  operating 
conditions. 

Finally,  we  note  that  the  author  com- 
ments: "Nothing  Is  gxiaranteed  safe  .  .  .".  We 
must  observe,  however,  that  In  utilizing  the 
most  modem  technology  for  aircraft  instru- 
mentation, flight  instrument  display,  and 
flight  training  techniques,  the  Industry  has 
managed  to  achieve  an  enviable  transporta- 
tion safety  record. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  visit  our 
training  center  in  Kansas  City  and  witness 
first  hand  TWA's  training  procedures  and  fa- 
cilities which  we  believe  produce  the  high- 
est quality  flight  crew  members.  TWA  has 
for  several  years  been  an  Industry  leader  In 
the  training  of  flight  crew  personnel  and  this 
has  been  exempllfled  as  several  other  air- 
lines have  patterned  their  training  program 
after  our  concepts.  Personnel  from  other  air- 
lines and  governmental  agencies  have  been 
and  are  continuing  to  be  trained  at  our  fa- 
cility and  oiu-  course  materials  have  received 
wide  distribution  and  acclaim.  Classroom, 
simulator  and  aircraft  training  phases  are 
conducted  by  highly  qualified  professional 
personnel.  Just  drop  a  note  to  Captain  J.  E. 
Frankum  here  In  New  York  and  he  will  be 
pleased  to  make  arrangements  for  your  visit. 
Sincerely, 

F.  C.  Wiser. 


BIOGRAPHY  OF  ALBERT  O.  "BERT" 
KELLY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Albert  O. 
"Bert"  Kelly  retired  from  the  position  of 
Deputy  Director  of  Northwest  area,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service, 
January  10.  1970,  after  35  years  and  11 
months  of  outstanding  service  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  10 
States  In  the  Northwest  area. 


Bert  Is  a  Wyoming  native  son.  His 
parents  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Otlfl 
KeUy.  He  was  bom,  December  24.  1909, 
at  Kaycee,  Wyo.,  and  grew  up  on  hlB 
parents'  farm  near  Riverton.  One  broth- 
er. Earl  Kelly  and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Jess 
Gardner  and  Mrs.  Earl  Gardner  and  nu- 
merous other  members  of  his  family  still 
live  in  the  Riverton  area  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  State.  Another  brother, 
Glenn  Kelly  of  Riverton,  died  on  Janu- 
ary 11.  1970. 

Bert  attended  grade  and  high  schools 
in  Riverton  and  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wyoming,  with  honors,  in  1932, 

He  taught  school  near  Riverton  for  a 
year  and  then  became  emergency  county 
agent  in  Fremont  Coimty.  Wyo.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  his  long  and  distin- 
guished career  in  the  Department  at 
Agriculture,  He  became  successively 
county  agent-at-large  in  Laramie,  and 
upon  establishment,  in  Laramie,  of  the 
Wyoming  AAA  State  ofiBce,  which  was 
the  forerunner  to  ASCS,  became  assist- 
ant State  director.  State  director,  statis- 
tical and  program  section  head  for  the 
western  regional  office,  and  agricultural 
conservation  program  fieldman  for  the 
States  of  Idaho.  Montana.  North  Dakota, 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  Wyoming. 

In  1951  he  was  promoted  to  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Northwest  area  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C,  from  which  position  he  re- 
tired. The  ASCS  Northwest  area  office  Is 
responsible  for  supervising  the  10  North- 
west ASCS  State  offices  of  Alaska.  Idaho, 
Minnesota,  Montana.  Nebraska.  North 
Dakota.  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Wash- 
ington, and  Wyoming  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
grams and  all  the  Federal  production 
adjustment  and  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration farm  programs.  Bert  served 
longer,  in  an  area  office,  than  any  em- 
ployee In  the  Nation.  During  his  tenure, 
he  consistently  received  excellent  ratings 
from  his  superiors  for  his  work  and  seven 
outstanding  performance  ratings  and 
certificates  of  merit. 

Bert  and  his  wife.  Thelma,  plan  to  do  a 
lot  of  traveling,  headquartering  at  their 
home  in  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  near  their 
children  and  grandchildren,  but  they 
plan  to  spend  most  of  their  summers  in 
Wyoming,  near  members  of  the  family 
and  old  friends. 


GOODELL  TESTIMONY  IN  VIETNAM 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
today  opened  a  historic  new  series  of 
hearings  on  Vietnam. 

These  hearings.  I  believe,  will  make  a 
\1tal  contribution  in  lighting  a  way  out  of 
this  tragic  conflict. 

As  the  author  of  the  first  bill  that  has 
been  introduced  in  the  Senate  to  achieve 
disengagement  from  Vietnam,  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  be  the  lea  doff  witness  in  these 
highly  important  hearings. 

In  my  testimony,  I  have  attempted  to 
explain  my  reservations  concerning  the 
current  administration  policies  on  Viet- 
nam. 

I  also  testified  about  my  own  legisla- 
tive proposal,  S.  3000,  the  Vietnam  Dis- 
engagement Act.  Introduced  last  Sep- 
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terr.bor,  S  3':'00  is  a  bill  reqainng  the 
complete  wuhdrawal  of  all  U  S.  nK:itar>' 
pef^onel  from  Vu'tnam  cy  De .-ember  1. 
1970.  Ic  IS  the  only  proposal  now  oefure 
the  Senate  tuaC  v  ould  ha\e  the  force  of 
law— that  would,  if  enacted,  insure  that 
the  United  States  terminate  Its  direct 
military    nnolvement    m    thus   hujjclesa 

Mr.  Pre-sKleiU.  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee'.-,  hearings  are  of  vitai  na- 
tional significance  The  distlnKul.-hed 
chairman  of  Uie  committee  'Mr.  Frt- 
BRicHK-and  the  other  disun«u'..-hed 
comniittee  members,  should  be  com- 
mended for  taking  ihe  initiative  to  pro- 
vide this  much-needed  review  of  Viet- 
nam policies 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  testimony  on 
Vietnam  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  text  oi 
the  testmiony  was  ordered  to  be  pnnted 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Vietnam     Th«  Tminos  That  Seem   and 

THcsr  That  A«j: 

(Testimony  ••:  Senator  Charles  E.  Qoooz-^i. 

t/efjre   the   S*r.at«  Committee  on   Foreign 

ReUt:.ns    Februarj-  3.  1370) 

Mr  Chairman  I  obviously  ao  not  agree 
with  the  President  ?  V;etn.im  policy— al- 
laough  I  feel  he  should  be  comniecdeU  lor 
reversing  the  military  escalation  so  du- 
astr'^uslv  lmp;emfn:«-d  by  the  previous  Ad- 
min'.stratlcu  and  for  reducing  the  level  of 
combat  f'^rce";  '.n  V'.etn.im. 

I  fear  the  patn  the  .Administration  !s  U's- 
In?  IS  fr.iught  with  illusion  and  danger 

We  hwe  not  Vletnamlzed  the  war;  we 
have  cosmetized  It 

We  have  painted  a  happy  scene  where 
Saigon  prevails  while  we  withdraw.  Behind 
the  facade  of  this  Pocemkln  vill.^e.  the  f^cta 
of  Vietnam  rema.n  u  ugly  as  ever 

Vletnamlzation  haa  befn  a  great  publ.c 
relations  i^ucoe^s  Everv  month,  the  polls 
show  that  more  Americans  support  It  But 
the  wur  IS  not  a  public  relAtloas  problem 

It  Is  s-iid  that  the  war  has  be«n  'defMsed" 
by  tr.e  AdmlnUtratlon  This  assumes  the  war 
u  5<.'me*hing  taking  place  In  thl«  country — 
that  It  Is  over  when  the  President's  •silent 
majority"  thmits  it  Is  over 

The  real  -.var— the  war  going  on  there.  In 
Vletna.m — h:is  not  been  defused  The  Viet- 
cong  hr«!  no'  been  defused  The  powerful 
North  Vietr.  irr.ese  .Army  hae  not  been  de- 
fused Neither  has  the  political  and  s<>-ial 
de'-av  that  debilitates  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment tnd  .irmv 

If  there  Is  one  thing  cleau-  In  Vlet:..^m  to- 
day, It  Is  thr«t  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  •v.int  f)eace — and  that  they  are 
Sfoverned  bv  a  military  clique  that  wants 
war 

The  people  of  South  Vietnam  are  truly  the 
"iaenced  m,i.'ority."  It  is  an  illusion  to 
cl.iim  we  are  fighting  to  preserve  the  "self 
det«rmiiiailon  "  of  the  people. 

Vietnam  Ls  a  hothovise  for  Illusions  The 
new  policy  has  been  wrapped  In  the  same 
mantle  of  official  optimism  that  formerly 
cloaked  the  old  approach  of  military  escala- 
•lon. 

The  intractable  realities  of  Vietnam-  the 
vitality  and  deterrniuation  of  the  enemy 
and  the  lack  of  these  qualities  In  our  allies- 
have  made  shambles  of  earlier  pcllcles.  I 
fear  these  realities  will  do  the  same  V<  pres- 
ent policies 

X    THZ  PRICE  OF  PRESENT  POLICIES 

Administration  not  planning  true 
disengagement 

The  President's  plan  U  not  a  true  policy 
of  disengagement    It  Is  not  a  covert  or  de- 


liiyed  version  of  the  cumplcie  withdrawal 
policy  I  have  betn  urging  It  Is.  at  best,  a 
plan  to  scale  down  US  ground  cumbat  activ- 
ities m  Vietnam— although,  as  the  Tet  Offen- 
sive m  1968  showed,  such  a  rt>ductlon  is  sub- 
ject to  the  veto  of  the  enemy  so  long  as 
luostantlal  numbers  of  Americans  remain. 

In  r?ceat  testimony  before  thu  Conuiilttee. 
Secretary  o(  StA'c  Rogers  used  four  different 
formulations  in  describing  the  Administra- 
tion plan— formulations  v.hlch  lu  fact  are 
lar  from  equivalent : 

(1)  ■'.  .  .  to  permit  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  to  uet-.rmlne  their  own  future 
without  outside  interference." 

1 2)  "to  achieve  an  end  to  the  Ameri- 
can Involvement  in  the  war" 

i3)  ".  .  to  withdraw  all  of  our  forces 
from  Vietnam." 

(4)  '.  .  to  lend  to  an  end  of  the  American 
(Engagement   In    hosuutles   In   Vletnajn  " 

While  the  first  three  may  represent  ulti- 
mate hopes,  there  are  Indications  that  only 
the  fourth  describes  the  practical,  imme- 
diate conunltnient  of  the  AJmlnlstratlon.  In 
o-tier  words,  i.'ie  Ad;i.lnlstration  haa  merely 
lid  ipted  a  combat  reduction  strategy,  aimed 
.t:  cutting  bacit  American  casualties  tu  a  level 
where  a  continued  U  S  presence  In  Viet- 
nam would  be  acceptable'  to  American 
public  opinion 

The  planned  troop  ri  Juctton-s 
Accuramg  to  informed  sources,  the  Admln- 
is'ratlon    plans    to    reuUn    close    to    30<J.0OO 
troopi   m   Vie'.uaiu   until   the   be^ilnnlng   of 
1971 

Serious  consideration  Is  apparently  being 
given  to  a  very  small  tr>  op  reduction  during 
1971_one  thit  would  only  bring  the  level  of 
troops  remaining  m  Vietnam  tl.wn  to  about 
230.000  by   the   beglruilng   of    1972. 

The  Administration  also  Is  conumplatlng 
the  retention  of  a  "residual  force"  lu  Viet- 
.-.am  for  an  unspecified  and  p<.)&filbly  Indefi- 
nite period 

The  residual  force  level  being  advocated  by 
military  circles  la  the  Pentag.n  is  200.000 
As  the  stall  report  on  Vietnam  pcUcy  released 
yesterdav  by  your  Committee  indicates,  Amer- 
icans and  Vietnamese  offlcl-ils  In  Saigon  are 
discussing  a  still  higher  figure  of  250.000. 

The  loweat  residual  for.e  figure  that  has 
been  quoted  Is  about  30  000.  attributed  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense 

Even  a  relatively  "low"  residual  force  flgure 
of  30.000  represents  a  permanent  commit- 
ment larger  than  the  level  of  U  S  troops  In 
Vietnam  at  the  beginning  of  196S-  wlilch, 
according  to  many  observers  at  the  time, 
compelled  President  Johnson  t"  escalate  un- 
der Communist  pressure. 

Human  and  matenal  cost^ 
The  human  and  material  costs  of  continu- 
ing ^  large  an  American  presence  for  so  long 
are  totally  unaccepta-Jle 

The  price  of  present  policies  will  be  any- 
where frcm  5  fiOO  to  20,000  Americans  dead  In 
•.he  next  three  years 

The  price  will  be  anywhere  from  20.000  to 
100,000  Americans  wounded  during  that  time. 
A  tragic  and  dlspropvortlonate  number  will  be 
maimed  for  lift. 

Tlie  price  will  be  anywuere  from  $40  and 
S6u  billion  m  that  period  Tliese  figures  must 
be  measured  In  the  opportunities  friregone 
to  resp<">nd  to  urgent  domestic  needs 

No  U.a.  Interest  in  Vietnam  Justifies  the 
sacrince  of  so  many  .\merlcan  Uveo  In  this 
jeenUnC'V  uitermlnahle  war 

No  US-  interest  .n  Vif^tnam  Justifies  tiie 
maiming  of  so  many  young  Americans. 

No  US.  Interest  in  Vietnam  Justifies 
squandering  these  huge  sunxs.  at  the  expen.<;e 
of  meeting  the  problems  of  hunger,  pover.y, 
slums,  and  environmental  decay  In  this 
nation 

Tliese  are  the  costs  of  present   polices   If 

everything  goes  according  to  plan   If  it  does 

not.  the  price  will  be  more  staggering  still 

And   there   are   reasons   to   fear   that    not 

everything  will  go  according  to  plan. 


II      VEHl'At    ESCAL.VTION 

While  abandoning  actual  military  escala- 
tion, tile  President  seetiis  recently  to  have 
embarked  on  a  course  of  verb.il  escalation 
that   has  It.';  own   grave  risks 

The  President's  threats 
On  two  occasions  last  year-November 
3rd  and  December  15th — tlie  Prefldent  h<is 
snufht  to  warn  the  enemy  a,;j;ainst  Increasing 
•he  level  of  their  acMvitles  while  we  are 
reducing  our  forces,  saymt: 

•Hanoi  could  make  no  greater  mlst-ike 
than  to  assume  that  an  increase  in  violence 
will  be  to  Iti  advanUige  If  I  conclude  that 
increased  en^my  action  j^-opardlzes  our  re- 
maining forces  in  Vietn.iiii  I  shall  not  he-l- 
tate  to  t.Tke  strong  and  effective  measures  to 
deal    with    th.it    situation  " 

In  his  press  conference  last  Friday,  he  very 
much  rai.-.ed  the  verbal  stakes  of  his  warning. 
by  .saying 

If  at  a  time  "hat  we  are  attemp'init  to  de- 
e!.calate  the  flghtlnc;  in  Vietnam  we  find 
that  they  take  udvantrtt:e  of  our  troop  with- 
drawals to  Jeopardize  '  he  remainder  of  our 
forces  by  e.s<Mlating  the  fighting,  then  ue 
ha}  e  the  rr-.tans- -and  I  urtll  be  prepared  to 
use  thoic  •neons  strongly — to  deal  uith  that 
sttuation  mnre  strongly  than  we  have  dealt 
;i-ith  it   in   the  past." 

Threats  no  deterrent 

Given  the  drastic  methods  that  have  been 
used  In  post  years  to  punish  the  enemy. 
the  warning  that  we  are  prep.ired  to  act 
'even  miirc  i-trongly  than  we  have  In  the 
past"  strikes  an  ominous  no'..e  of  possible 
re-escniatlon 

For  SIX  and  a  half  years,  however,  this 
i.trategy  has  not  .succeeded  There  Is  no  rea- 
son to  e.xiJect  It  to  succeed  now 

BeglMilng  with  the  first  bombing  raids  on 
the  North  afU'r  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Incident, 
President  John.son  Mjuglii  to  d.^suade  the 
cneniy  from  attacking  our  forces  by  Initl- 
:. tin*;  reprisals  of  Increasing  severity  for  such 
a; lacks  This  strategy  vvo-s  a  f,.llure  It  did 
not  deter  the  enemy.  It  only  embroiled  us 
f.er  deeper  In  the  war 

I  cann  t  see  why  the  enemy  -v. 11  be  de- 
•  erred  by  President  Nixons  threat*  of  rc- 
pribal.  when  It  was  not  deterred  by  President 
Johnson's  actual  reprl.sals.  I  cannot  tee  why 
escalation  In  words  will  succeed  where  esca- 
lation m  deed  failed 

Enemy  has  the  inittat.ie 

The  uni>alatable  fact  Is  that  the  military 
Initiative  In  Vletn.am  remains  where  It  al- 
ways has  been — in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Our  adversaries — not  the  South  Vietnamese 
or  ourselve  — control  the  level  and  Intensity 
of  the  f!?ht  ng 

The  Communists  continue  to  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  choose  whether  to  strike,  to  choose 
the  most  advantageous  moment  to  strike, 
and  to  choose  the  manner  of  striking  most 
deleterious  to  our  policies.  This  point  was 
aptly  made  In  your  recent  Committee  staff 
report,  on  the  basis  of  first-hand  observa- 
tions i 

"It  seemed  clear  to  us.  however,  that  no 
one  haa  the  slightest  Idea  whether  the  enemy 
will  attack  In  force  during  the  time  the 
United  States  Is  In  the  process  of  withdraw- 
.ng  combat  forces  In  order  to  accelerate  the 
.\merlcan  vrtthdrawal,  shake  confidence  In 
tlie  South  Vietnamese  Government,  demoral- 
i.^e  'he  army,  and  disrupt  pacification; 
whether  the  enemy  will  continue  the  "high 
point'  pattern  until  American  combat  forces 
are  withdrawn  and  then  strike;  or  whether. 
even  then,  the  enemy  will  concentrate  on 
political  subversion  and  competition  In  pref- 
erence to  a  relntenslflcd  military  effort. 
Those  who  hold  these  various  theories  appear 
tacitly  to  agree,  hcwever,  that  the  choice  lies 
with  the  enemy." 

Incentive  jar  eierny  offensives 

The  Administration's  plan  for  retention 
indefinitely   of   a    "residual   force"   in   Vlet- 
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nam — and  for  maintenance  of  large  forces 
there  for  the  next  several  years — may  well 
serve  as  an  Inducement  to  the  enemy  for 
offensive  action.  Tlie  longer  any  contingent 
of  American  troops  remalna  In  Vietnam,  the 
greater  may  be  the  incentive  on  the  Com- 
munist side  to  raise  .American  casualties  In 
order  to  Increase  domestic  pressure  In  the 
U  S   for  the  troops'  return. 

In  a  recent  article  In  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine,  former  Under  Secretary  of  State 
George  Ball  suggests  one  possible  scenario 
for  enemy  action;  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vietcong  forces  would  continue  the  present 
lull  In  the  fighting  until  our  program  for 
withdrawals  had  acquired  a  sustained  mo- 
mentum. Then  they  would  launch  a  series  of 
major  offensives  in  order  to  raise  the  pressure 
for  further  withdrawals  and  undermine  con- 
fidence in  the  South  Vietnamese  army  and 
government. 

PSjChological  impact  of  enemy  action 
It  should  also  be  borne  In  mind  that  future 
Communist  offensives,  like  the  Tet  offensive 
of  two  years  ago,  might  undermine  our  poli- 
cies even  if  tney  do  not  achieve  their  mili- 
tary objectives. 

Lyndon  Johnson  claimed  that  Tet  was  a 
Conutiunlst  defeat.  In  the  strict  military 
sense,  he  was  right — for  the  enemy  was 
thrown  back  from  the  cities  with  enormous 
losses.  In  the  much  more  Important  sense, 
he  was  wrong,  for  Tet  was  a  resounding 
psychological  and  political  success  for  the 
enemy,  demonstrating  to  the  American 
public  the  delusions  of  the  old  policy  of 
escalation. 

The  popular  success  of  the  new  policy 
rests  on  Its  appearance  as  a  relatively  pain- 
less course:  one  that  permits  us  to  help  the 
South  Vietnamese  regime  defend  itself  while 
we  pull  out  gradually  with  reduced  casual- 
ties. It  would  not  be  difficult  for  the  enemy 
to  plan  and  execute  a  series  of  offensive 
actions  that  would  make  the  policy  of  Vlet- 
namlzation seem  far  from  plalnless. 
The  unpalatable  choices 
Aiter  making  the  threats  he  has,  what 
choices  are  open  to  the  President  if  the 
Communists  elect  an  offensive  course? 

He  has  three  choices,  all  of  them  un- 
palatable. 

He  could  slow  down  or  stop  American 
withdrawals.  This  would  prolong  the  Amer- 
ican Involvement  and  Increase  American 
casiialties  and  cotts. 

He  could  carry  out  his  threats  and  Ini- 
tiate harsh  reprisals.  This  would  be  a  re- 
turn to  the  disastrous  road  of  escalation. 

He  could  back  down  from  his  threats  and 
continue  to  withdraw.  This  would  be  the 
most  painful  and  Internally  devlslve  way  of 
accompllahing  the  desirable  objective  of 
withdrawal. 

in.     HANOI'S     AND     SAIGON'S     VETO 

The  Administration  plan  gives  the  North 
and  South  Vietnamese  governments  an  ab- 
solute veto  over  our  withdrawal  and  tempts 
them  to  exercise  this  veto. 

The  President  says  our  troop  withdrawals 
will  depend  upon  three  factors:  progress  at 
Paris,  level  of  enemy  activity,  and  Vlet- 
namlzation. Each  can  be  blocked  by  Hanoi 
or  Saigon 

Hanoi's  veto 

Hanoi  decides  whether  there  Is  to  be 
movement  in  the  Paris  talks.  For  the  past 
year  and  a  half.  It  has  decided  that  In  the 
current  negotiating  context  there  can  be  no 
progress. 

Moreover,  by  retaining  our  close  Identi- 
fication with  the  military  government  of 
South  Vietnam  and  by  refusing  to  commit 
ourselves  unequivocally  In  the  negotiations 
to  the  principle  of  complete  withdrawal  of 
all  American  troops,  we  have  created  no  In- 
ducement for  a  more  flexible  Communist  ne- 
gotiating position  m  the  future. 


Hanoi  and  the  Vletcong  decide  upon  the 
level  of  enemy  actions  and,  for  reasons  al- 
ready  discussed,    our    present   policies    may 
tempt  them  to  step  up  this  acltvity. 
Saigon's  veto 
Saigon  decides  upon  Vletnamlzation.  The 
speed  with  which  South  Vietnam  can  take 
over  the  burden  of  the  fighting  from  Ameri- 
can troops  depends  upon  the  capacity  and 
morale  of  the  South  Vietnamese  government. 
The  recent  staff  report  of  your  Commit- 
tee points  to  some  of  the  obstacles  to  Vlet- 
namlzlng  South  Vietnamese  forces: 

"As  far  as  problem  areas  are  concerned, 
it  is  common  knowledge  that  the  quality  of 
South  Vietnamese  Army  units  is  uneven. 
The  desertion  rate  continues  to  l>e  high.  We 
were  repeatedly  told  that  officer  leadership 
Is  still  a  major  problem,  especially  at  the 
middle  and  lower  ranks.  There  has  appar- 
ently been  little  progress  In  broadening  the 
social  base  from  which  officers  are  drawn  and 
even  less  In  promoting  noncommissioned  offi- 
cers . .  .  Various  Vietnamese  stressed  the  con- 
tlntilng  problems  resulting  from  the  low 
military  pay  scales. 

"There  Is  still  heavy  dependence  on  the 
United  States  by  South  Vietnamese  Army 
combat  units.  Even  the  1st  Division,  sup- 
posedly the  best  In  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army,  requires  massive  U.S.  support  and  de- 
pends heavily  on  helicopters,  80  percent  of 
which  are  American." 

In  this  connection,  I  would  note  that  a 
colleague  of  considerable  military  back- 
ground, Senator  Goldwater — whose  views  on 
the  war  otherwise  are  diametrically  opposed 
to  mine — has  recently  returned  from  Viet- 
nam with  bis  own  pessimistic  assessment  of 
Vletnamlzation. 

Moreover,  Vletnamlzation  faces  political 
hazards  that  are  even  more  formidable  than 
the  military  ones. 

The  Saigon  government  has  been  main- 
tained in  power  for  years  almost  solely  by 
the  American  military  presence.  Its  political 
base  continues  to  rest  mainly  on  a  small 
group  of  army  officers  and  North  emigrees.  It 
has  steadfastly  refused  to  permit  any  par- 
ticipation by  perhaps  the  most  Important 
non-communist  elite  In  Vietnam — the  Bud- 
dhist leadership.  It  has  systematically 
branded  as  "neutralists"  and  "traitors,"  non- 
communists  who  have  not  supported  a  wholly 
military  solution  to  the  war. 

The  United  States  has  for  years  been  press- 
ing Saigon  to  "broaden  its  base."  The  effort 
has  been  an  unqualified  failure.  In  a  re- 
organization last  year.  General  Thleu  ex- 
pelled virtually  all  the  civilians  from  key 
posts  In  his  cabinet  and  replaced  them  with 
hard-line  army  officers.  Only  last  week,  he 
proposed  a  constitutional  amendment  to  bar 
all  communists-supported  groups  from  par- 
ticipating In  future  elections — having  al- 
ready barred  "neutralists"  from  participat- 
ing In  the  1967  elections. 

If  such  a  regime  were  able  to  survive  at 
all  after  the  departvire  of  American  forces, 
It  could  only  do  so  by  undertaking  drastic 
reforms  and  by  permitting  the  participa- 
tion In  the  country's  political  life  of  ele- 
ments that  are  now  completely  excluded.  The 
simple  truth  Is  that  the  Junta  presently  has 
no  Intention  of  going  forward  with  this  pain- 
ful process — painful  because  it  would  require 
the  Junta  to  share  its  power  with  others — 
since  It  can  cling  to  the  hope  of  an  almost 
indefinite  presence  of  at  least  a  residual  force 
of  American  troops. 

IV.    COMPUTTE    DISENGAGEMENT 

It  Is  time  we  recognize  that  this  catas- 
trophic war  has  not  been  and  cannot  ever 
be  won. 

It  is  time  we  perceive  that,  as  I  pointed 
out  In  1967,  Americans  cannoit  build  an 
Asian  society  at  gunpoint. 

It  is  time  we  understand  that  the  real  in- 
terests of  our  nation  in  preserving  the  mili- 


tary Junta  of  South  Vietu.an  are  rr.arginal 
or  non-existent;  that  the  human,  economic 
and  other  costs  of  prolonging  our  military 
presence  there  clearly  outweigh  any  bene- 
fits that  could  conceivably  result  from  our 
continued  presence. 

It  is  time  that  we  completely  and  swiftly 
terminate  our  military  participation  in  the 
war,  and  keep  to  a  minimum  any  further 
lo6s  of  men,  money  and  prestige. 

Essential  elements  for  disengagement 

To  achieve  these  objectives,  I  believe  that 
we  must  adopt  a  plan  for  disengagement 
that  meets  the  following  criteria i 

First,  It  must  be  a  plan  for  complete  dis- 
engagement of  all  American  military  per- 
connel,  both  combat  and  non-combat.  It 
cannot  Involve  the  indefinite  retention  of  a 
residual  force  of  any  size  in  Vietnam.  While 
we  must  recognize  that  there  may  be  some 
risks  attending  complete  withdrawal,  they 
clearly  axe  less  than  the  risks  and  costs  of 
any  extended  troop  commitment. 

Second,  It  must  set  a  firm  target  date  for 
the  completion  of  the  withdrawal.  Our  final 
disengagement  cannot  be  conditional  and 
carmot  be  deferred  by  the  decisions  of  Hanoi 
or  Saigon. 

Third,  the  withdrawal  should  l>e  accom- 
plished with  reasonable  swiftness.  In  order 
to  limit  the  further  loss  of  American  lives 
and  the  further  d^srupuon  of  American  do- 
mestic priorities.  A  reasonable  time  should 
be  allowed  to  enable  us  to  withdraw  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces  to  assume  the  task 
of  the  fighting.  If,  however,  the  South  Viet- 
namese do  not  iiave  the  will  or  the  capacity 
to  do  so.  this  should  not  be  cause  for  delaying 
our  departure. 

Finally,  public  disclosure  should  be  made 
of  our  intention  to  wlthd.-aw  completely  and 
of  our  proposed  termination  date.  Such  dis- 
closure is  essential  to  provide  anv  iiope  of 
breaking  the  stalemate  In  Paris  and.  if  pos- 
sible, to  Induce  the  South  Vietnamese  army 
and  government  to  make  the  reforms  neces- 
sary for  their  survival. 

I  have  endeavored  to  embodv  these  prin- 
ciples In  the  bin  I  Introduced  last  September, 
now  before  this  Committee — S.  3000.  "The 
Vietnam  Disengagement  Act." 

The  time  period 

In  my  bill,  I  selected  a  withdrawal  dead- 
line of  approximately  one  year  from  the  time 
of  the  bill's  Introduction.  I  did  so  because 
I  was  convinced  a  year  would  minimize  fur- 
ther los.s  of  lives  and  at  the  same  time  permit 
an  orderly  process  of  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  and  assumption  of  their  functions  by 
South  Vietnamese  forces.  I  stand  by  the 
timetable  I  then  proposed. 

Let  me  emphasize,  however,  that  the  most 
Important  obJecUve  is  the  estabUshment  of 
a  public  commitment  to  withdraw  by  a  speci- 
fied date  within  a  reasonably  short  span  of 
time.  It  would  be  tragic,  indeed,  if  agreement 
on  this  vital  objective  were  obscured  by  dis- 
agreement concerning  the  setting  of  the  date 
a  few  months  earlier  or  later. 

Advantages  of  a  fixed  deadline 
A  publicly  announced  deadline  such  as  I 
have  l>een  proposing  would  make  certain 
that  after  a  specified  date,  no  more  American 
soldiers  would  die  in  Vietnam.  The  vain 
sacrifice  of  thousands  of  American  lives 
would  be  over.  So  would  the  waste  of  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars.  We  would,  at  last,  be 
able  to  turn  our  energies  and  resources  from 
fighting  tills  seemingly  endless  war  to  solv- 
ing some  of  our  own  urgent  problems  at 
home.  We  would,  at  last,  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  heal  the  profound  divisions  the  war 
has  opened  within  our  own  nation. 

A  publicly  announced  timetable  will  per- 
mit the  American  people  to  comprehend  that 
there  can  be  no  guarantee  that  Saigon  will 
prevail  while  we  withdraw.  It  will  enable  the 
people  to  perceive  that  short  of  an  Indefinite 
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Amertran  ml'itary  presence  there  can  be  no 
cer-ainty  of  preserving  the  status  quo  m 
Vietnam  It  m.<kes  It  dearly  iinderst<.H-.d  that 
the  ablUtv  of  StJth  Vletnim  to  defend  I'self 
must  i::->matelv  deper.l  on  "he  wlU.ni;ness 
of  Its  own  army  to  flght  and  of  Its  own  go^v- 
ernment  to  rerorm. 

A  public  plan  certainly  will  generate  con- 
troversy. Tti'.i.  however  is  preferable  by  far 
to  tranquility  b  ised  on  Illusion.  Under  any 
conceivable  pU--n  f^r  Oi^engAgement.  tlicre  are 
manifest  problems  a:id  dangers  facing  oJUtU 
Vietnam  It  is  better  that  the  .American  peo- 
ple bec^n-e  aware  of  these  dai.gers  than  that 
thev  b«  lulled  Into  happy  euphoria,  only  to 
suffer  I  rude  awakening— as  they  did  In  1968 
alter  Tet-  and  a  loss  of  conSdence  in  this 
government  and  tta  institutions 

Notl-e  to  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment that  we  are  withdrawing  all  our  force* 
wlthm  a  specified  period  will  create  a  power- 
ful incen-lve  f-^r  tha'  regime  U->  mobll!/e  Its 
forces  more  effectively  and  to  seek  the  po- 
litical stren?»h  of  a  broj>dened  base  of  sup- 
port. 

As  a  foreign  intruder  we  have  polarized  the 
political  sltuaion  in  the  Stuih  ar.d  driven 
many  naUoniUst  elements  toward  the  N"Lr. 
Our  withdrawal  oould  help  foster  a  depolari- 
zation that  would  create  a  more  favorable 
envirtament  for  negotiations  and  a  genuine 
political  settlement. 

The  Guani  doctrine 
In  his  Guam  doctrine.  President  Nix  n  re- 
defined the  role  of  the  United  States  m  A^ian 
affairs.  He  established  the  principle  tbat 
Asian  nations  to  which  we  are  allied  must 
bear  the  primarv  resp<'>nslb:llty  for  their  own 
defense,  especially  with  respe:t  to  their  in- 
ternal security 

Had  tnis  principle  been  applied  in  1963. 
as  It  should  have  been,  we  would  never  have 
become  ensnared  In  a  land  war  in  Vietnam 
to  preserve  an  existing  government  against 
an  essentlallv  mtemai  threat 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  «u«g«st  that  the  Guam 
doctrine  Is  a  sound  doctrine,  that  should 
now  be  applied  In  Vietnam  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  President  proposes  to  app>;y  it  to 
Southeast  Asia  generally  Applying  the  Guam 
principle  to  Vietnam  would  mean  proceeding 
with  complete  disengagement,  not  merely 
with  troop  reduction 

The  "bloodiiath"  argumer.t 
In  his  November  3rd  speech,  the  Presi- 
dent contended  -hat  a  axed  withdrawal  time- 
table would  enable  the  enemy  'simply  to 
wait  unul  our  forces  have  withdrawn  and 
then  move  in."  And  he  warned  the  public 
of  the  bloodbath  that  would  reeult. 

This  lii.e  of  arg-amen:  seems  at  odds  with 
the  Presidents  own  theory  of  Vletnamlza- 
tion. 

The  South  Vietnaa.ese  armv  his  over 
a  million  meu  under  armi  North  Vietnamese 
and  Vietcong  torzea  in  the  south  total  only 
about  one-flfth  this  n'omber.  American  with- 
drawal mav  requL-e  the  South  Vietnamese 
army  to  adept  a  mure  defensive  strategy 
aimed  at  protecUng  populous  arej.6— and  to 
abandon  Its  objectives  of  controlUng  the  en- 
tire countryside  To  suppose,  however,  that 
•uch  a  large  force,  operating  m  a  defensive 
role,  could  simply  be  deatroyed  by  a  rela- 
tively U!-armod  and  much  smaJler  enemy 
aasumes  profound  deblUUes  in  Che  South 
Vietnamese  Army— and  this  aasumpUon,  in 
turn  would  mean  that  the  President's  own 
plan  to  train  the  South  Vietnamese  forces 
to  take  over  the  burden  of  the  fighting 
would  have  little  or  no  chance  for  8uoc««« 
In  the  foreaeeable  future 

It  Is  difficult  to  Jud^  whether  the  Com- 
munists would  engage  In  mass  reprisals  If 
they  were  to  take  control  of  Vietnam  Com- 
munist cadres  did  so  when  they  seized  Hue  in 
19^8 — under  circumstances  of  long  selge  and 
bloody  combat  activity.  No  "bloodbath"  of 
Catholics  or  other  antl-Communlsts  was  re- 
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ported  following  the  Communist  assumption 
of  power  in  the  North  m  1964.  Tlie  land  r«form 
pro-am  implemented  In  the  North  during 
the  next  two  years  did  Involve  bloodshed, 
but  the  targets  were  among  the  peasantry 
in  rural  areas.  Including  many  who  had 
fought  the  French  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  from  1955  to  1961.  the  French  and  the 
Diem  regime  submitted  only  43  complaints 
to  the  InternaUonal  Control  Commission  al- 
leging political  reprisals  by  the  Communlsta 
m  North  Vietnam. 

.\  hvpi'  iiesis  h£Li  been  advanced  by  a  num- 
ber of  Asian  schi.lars  that  even  if  the  Com- 
munUvs  wcu  complete  control  of  Sou'h  Viet- 
nam thev  might  well  find  I*  ct'n'rary  to 
the'r  seir-ln:erest  to  Inltlale  ".-trKe-scale  vio- 
lence against  the  civilian  population  Such 
ailon.  thev  su;,'>{est.  w\.uld  diminSh  the 
C.^mmunlsti'  ab.Ht>  to  unite  the  widely 
disf:ara-e  elements  of  South  Vietnamese  so- 
ciety Yet  il'.ere  1>  no  way  of  di'^pellmg  great 
uncertainly  about  the  course  <'f  events,  and 
our  departure  would  not  end  the  [jolitlcal 
violence  on  both  sides  thiit  has  been  going 
on  in  Vietnam  for  the  past  25  years. 

In  argijlng  this  'uplc  It  Is  essential  to 
remember  that  the  biggest  ■  bloodbath'  of  all 
is  ovcurlng  as  a  direct  result  of  the  war. 

To  dale,  mure  than  one  mllUou  men 
women  and  children  have  died  as  a  reeult 
of  hoatiUtles  in  Vietnam  Since  our  govern- 
ment beg.fin  Its  prcgram  of  Vletnaml/ailon 
last  year,  more  than  150.000  soldiers  on  both 
sides  have  died  If  the  war  continues  for  five 
years  more,  another  million  pe>ple  will  die. 
self-determination 

The  .Administration  has  spoken  a  great 
deal  about  self-determination"  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  The  need  to  pre- 
serve self-deternUnatlon"  Is  a  primary  rea- 
son cited  by  the  Administration  for  delay- 
ing the  Amer.can  withdrawal  Thuf  m  a 
letter  dated  December  4.  1969.  addressed  t>j 
this  Committee  J  G  Torbcrt.  Jr.  Acting 
Ajitls'ant  Secretan.-  of  State  for  Congres- 
sional Relations,  states  in  cummeniing  on  my 

bill: 

Our  fundsunental  long-standing  and 
wldelv  accepte<l  goal  In  Vietnam  ilsi  the  as- 
■.urftiK-e  of  self-de'ermmation  fi  r  the  Sruth 
Vietnamese  pe>'ple  We  obviously  cannot 
main' am  "hat  goal  and  at  the  same  time 
commit  our.;elves  beforehand  'o  the  total 
•j.t-hdrawal  of  our  troops  bv  a  certain  date 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  that  goal  has 
been  achieved." 

SeL'-deter-Tilnatlon  "  in  ilils  context  Is  a 
plain  deception 

The  ovtrridinp  intere^'  of  a  clear  maj'rlty 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  pe^jple  Is  peace  — 
to  5top  'he  killing,  to  stop  'he  destrur'ion  of 
the  cities,  village*  and  farms  of  Vle'nain. 

The  overriding  interest  of  the  mllUiry  re- 
.rlme  of  .'5outh  Vle-nam  Is  war 

It  Is  trie  w.ir  that  Is  the  basts  i  f  the 
juuU's  virtually  absolute  rule  and  Its 
largelv  corrupt  t  Income  It  Ls  the  war  that 
iO'.es  the  narrow  clique  underglrdlng  the 
regime  in  artlflclally  high  standard  of  living 
based  on  war  prodts  and  commodity  imports 
"A'e  have  long  ago  made  the  choice  of  gov- 
en.iiieut  for  the  S<3Uth  Vletii.imese  people. 
We  have  done  so  by  supporting  with  our 
..rmies  and  with  enormous  sums  of  money  a 
mUitary  regime  which  Li  totally  dependent 
on  that  support,  and  which  .■; upprest.es  all 
political  opp<:«ltlon.  As  long  as  such  a  nar- 
rowly based  government  remains  In  power. 
there  can  be  no  real  "self-determination" 
for  the  silenced  majority  ui  South  Vietnam 

V.   S.    3000 

Mr  Chairman,  of  the  various  proposals 
before  you.  mine  Is  the  only  one  with  any 
operative  effect  on  the  Vietnam  war. 

My  proposal  Is  a  bill  not  a  re.^olutlon.  It 
Is  more  th.m  a  mere  request  that  the  Presi- 
dent take  a  specified  course  of  action  It  has 
the   force  of  law.  If  enacted.  It  would  ac- 


complish its  stated   purpose  of  disengaging 
the  nation  from  this  terrible  war 

The  bill  accomplishes  Its  purix>se  by  cut- 
ting off  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  Amer- 
ican mllltarv  personnel  after  the  proposed 
termination  date.  This  Is  a  proper  exercise 
of  Congress'  power  under  the  Constitution 
to  control  the  expenditure  of  tax  money.  In 
principle.  It  operates  no  differently  than 
would  a  bill  cutting  off  or  restricting  the 
expenditure  of  foreign  aid  moneys  in  a  given 
country. 

The  Constitution  vests  in  Congress  the 
power  to  declare  war.  Surely  Congress  should 
share  with  the  President  the  responsibility 
for  undeclaring  a  war  that  never  was  de- 
chire<l  In  the  first  place 

nie  bill  luelf  would  not  preclude  the 
United  States  from  continuing  to  provide 
South  Vietnam  with  the  mlUiary  supplies, 
equipment  and  aid  funds  that  are  necessary 
ivj  m^itch  .Soviet  mlUUiry  as.'Uiance  to  North 
Vietnam.  That  is  a  separate  decision  to  b» 
m.ide  bv  Congress  and  the  President. 

T.ie  bill  would  preserve  the  President's 
coustltuticnal  prerugaUve  as  Commander- 
lu-Ciaef  to  determine  the  manner  of  comba* 
operations  and  the  method  of  completing  the 
withdrawal  of  American  troops  by  the  ter- 
mination date 

Our  major  role  In  the  war  be^an  when 
Congress  adopted  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Reso- 
lution, and  President  Johnson  interpreted 
the  resolution  in  a  manner  that  deprived 
Congress  of  Its  responsibilities  in  the  field 
of  foreign  affairs. 

Last  vear.  Congress  took  some  initial  step* 
in  reclaiming  these  responsibilities  by  adopt- 
ing the  Commitments  Resolution  and  bar- 
ring the  deployment  of  combat  troops  In 
Laos  and  Thailand.  The  enactment  of  this 
bill  wuuld  restore  to  Congress  its  proper 
foreign  affairs  role. 

There  is  yet  another  reason  why  Congress 
must  cease  being  merely  a  bystander  In  this 
confilct.  and  assume  a  par*iiershlp  with  the 
President  in  disengaging  the  naUon  from 
Vietnam. 

The  ending  of  a  major  war  Inevitably  in- 
volves extremely  controversial  and  sensitive 
Issues— and  this  Is  especially  true  of  a  war 
we  have  not  won  If  one  man— the  President, 
but  abo  the  leader  of  a  political  party— bears 
th»  rc:.puniibility  o:  making  these  decisions 
alone,  there  Is  creat  danger  that  division  and 
partisan  recrimination  will  ensue  If  this 
man  shares  the  re?ponslbimy  with  the  mem- 
ber ,  jf  C' ugre.ss.  who  represent  both  parties 
and  a  wide  spectrum  of  opinion,  tlie  chances 
of  a  solution  which  will  command  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  are  much  Improved. 

President  Roosevelt  at  Yalta  took  upon 
himself  virtually  the  entire  burden  of  decid- 
ing the  peace  settlement  after  World  War  11. 
The  suspicion,  bltternes,  and  partisan  bick- 
ering that  followed — typified  by  the  Joseph 
McCarthy  movement  in  the  1950  s — Is  a  mat- 
ter of  hist  ry  Th.s  time,  since  Lhe  Issues  are 
still  more  dehcate.  let  us  be  sure  the  burden 
lo  shared. 

VI.    CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman.  President  Nixon  opened  his 
November  3rd  speech  on  Vletna.m  by  saying: 

•  Tlie  American  people  cannot  and  should 
not  t>e  asked  to  support  a  policy  which  In- 
volves the  overriding  i  .  ues  of  war  and  peace 
unless  they  know  the  truth  about  tliat 
policy" 

I  agree  with  this  statement  I  agree  that 
the  American  people  should  know  the  truth 
about  our  Vietnam  policy. 

The  people  do  not  know  the  policy  now. 
Thev  des'Tve  to  know  It 

Secrecy  about  the  real  Intentions  will  ul- 
timately confuse  ourselves  more  than  It  wlU 
confuse  the  enemy. 

Secrecy  breeds  the  twin  evils  of  suspicion 
and  Illusion 

Secrecy  will  leave  the  public  totally  unpre- 
pared If  events  In  Vietnam  do  not  develop 
as  we  hope. 
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Let  us  seek  to  Inform  the  public,  not  to 
molUfy  It. 

Let  us  seek  a  majority  that  Is  not  merely 
silent  but  comprehending.  Let  us  seek  a  ma- 
jority that  understands  more  than  that  de- 
scribed by  N.colo  Machlavelll  five  hundred 
years  ago  v^  hen  he  said  : 

"For  the  great  majority  of  mankind  are 
satisfied  with  appearances  as  though  they 
were  realities,  and  .ire  often  more  influenced 
by  the  things  that  seem,  than  by  those  that 
are. ' 


understands  that  a  flght  against  Infla- 
tion is  certainly  a  major  contribution  to 
the  ■war  on  poverty,  and  it  may  be  a  ma- 
jor contribution  to  the  war  against  crime. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  distinpuished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  spoke  to  the  Senate 
concerning  what  he  considers  a  short- 
coming in  the  President's  state  of  the 
Union  addrcs.s. 

Senator  Pell  said  the  President's  ad- 
dress was  marred  by  a  sin  of  omission  in 
its  portion  concerning  crime.  Senator 
Pell  argued  that  the  President  did  not 
speak  enough  about  attacking  the  "social 
roots  cf  crime." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  sure  what 
Senator  Pell  intended  to  encompass  by 
the  phrase  "social  roots  of  crime."'  But 
almost  certainly  the  Senator  would  con- 
sider poverty  a  social  cause  of  crime. 
Thus  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
President  in  his  address  spoke  about  the 
poverty  problem  and  thereby  spoke  about 
what  Senator  Pell  considers  the  social 
roots  of  crime. 

Tlie  President  spoke  about  tlie  problem 
of  poverty  in  two  ways. 

First,  he  spoke  of  poverty  directly, 
pledging  a  vigorous  fight  to  end  hunger 
in  America  by  1976.  and  pledging  to  flght 
for  his  plan  to  guarantee  to  every  Amer- 
ican a  minimum  income. 

But  we  should  not  overlook  the  second 
way  in  which  the  President  spoke  of 
poverty,  and  thereby  spoke  of  what  some 
consider  the  "social  roots"  of  crime.  That 
Is,  the  President  devoted  a  significant 
portion  of  his  state  of  the  Union  address 
to  the  problem  of  inflation. 

We  .soinetimes  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  inflation  is  a  chief  contributor  to 
Americas  poverty  problems.  Inflation 
hurts  the  poor  more  painfully  and  inex- 
orably than  any  other  portion  of  the  pop- 
ulation. 

The  poor  have  almost  no  margin  In 
their  budgets  to  absorb  the  impact  of 
rising  prices.  The  poor  pay  a  larger  per- 
centage of  their  budgets  for  the  neces- 
sities of  life — food  and  clothing  and  med- 
icine— all  of  which  have  risen  In  price 
under  this  4 -year  inflation  from  which 
we  all  now  suffer. 

In  short,  when  the  President  speaks  of 
Inflation  he  Is  speaking  about  the  pov- 
erty problem,  and  when  the  President 
acts  to  halt  mfiation  he  Is  acting  in  the 
interests  of  the  poverty  stricken. 

Tims,  when  the  President  fights  infla- 
tion he  is  flghting  what  Senator  Pell 
might  call  the  social  roots  of  crime. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  into  the  complex 
problems  of  criminology.  Senator  Pell's 
remarks  about  the  roots  of  crime  clearly 
Involve  some  premises  about  which  hon- 
orable men  of  good  will  can  disagree. 

I  only  want  to  make  one  thing  clear. 
The  President  understands  the  interrela- 
tions of  things  In  our  complex  society.  He 


FRENCH  SALE  OF  JET  FIGHTER 
PLANES  TO  LIBYA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the  French 
sale  of  jet  fighter  planes  to  Libya.  This 
provocative  move  can  only  sei-ve  to  ex- 
acerbate the  arms  race  in  the  Middle 
Elast,  upset  the  balance  of  power,  and 
endanger  prospects  for  peace.  It  is  urgent 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  utilize  their  influence  to  get  the 
two  sides  to  sit  down  for  direct  talks  with 
each  other  aimed  at  reaching  a  peace 
settlement  acceptable  to  both  Arabs  and 
Jews.  I  Joined  with  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  last  year  in 
issuing  a  statement  calling  for  direct 
negotiations  between  the  Arabs  and  Jews 
to  bring  peace  to  the  Middle  East.  I  have 
reiterated  this  viewpoint  to  the  State  De- 
partment in  the  last  day  or  so.  The  threat 
of  a  new  war  into  which  the  nuclear  pow- 
ers might  be  drawn  must  be  removed. 


DISSENT  AND  INVOLVEMENT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  from  time 
to  time  my  attention  is  drawn  to  a  speech 
that  particularly  stirs  my  imagination 
by  reason  of  its  eloquence  and  incisive 
approach  to  the  issues.  A  recent  copy  of 
Vital  Speeches  contains  such  an  address 
by  Mr.  James  C.  Humes,  Assistant  to 
President  Nixon.  It  was  given  before  the 
Pemisylvanla  Jaycee  Convention  on  Oc- 
tober 18.  1969. 

In  his  remarks,  Mr.  Humes  called  on 
Americans  to  respond  to  dissent  and  dis- 
ruption with  positive  and  dynamic  ex- 
amples to  those  who  are  doubtful  of  the 
course  they  and  the  country  should  pur- 
sue In  these  confusing  times.  I  found 
these  thoughts  persuasive  and  timely. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Himies'  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dissent   and   Involvement — The   Need   for 

Catalysts 
(By  James  C.  Humes,  Presidential  Assistant) 

Some  few  weeks  ago  a  Professor  Robert 
Paul  Wolf  in  a  New  York  Times  Sunday 
Book  Review  wrote  m  review  of  a  book  called 
"The  Making  of  a  Oounterctilture."  "Amer- 
ican society  iB  ugly,  repressive,  destructive 
and  subversive  of  much  that  is  truly  hu- 
man." This  view  of  American  society  "is  now 
acknowledged  to  be  true  by  virtuaUy  every 
sensible  man  smd  woman."  Now  most  Amer- 
icans and  Indeed  most  sensible  Americans 
don't  share  that  view. 

Yet  many  commentators  in  our  press  and 
television  do  say  that  our  society  is  sick  and 
the  gap  between  "Middle  America"  and 
"Media  America"  grows.  In  a  recent  News- 
week  article  Stewart  Alsop  noted  this  na- 
tional masochism  among  poUtlcal  writers 
and  called  it  the  "New  Snobblsm."  Jamee 
Reston  perceived  it  In  students  and  called 
it  "New  Pesstmism."  Daniel  Boorstln  dis- 
cerned it  in  academic  circles  and  caUed  it 
"spiritual  appeasement" — ^this  lack  of  faith 
in  our  own  Ideals  and  institutions.  And  in 
the  artistic  world  Archibald  Macljelsh  de- 
scribes It  as  the  "new  flatness" — this  increas- 
ing tendency  for  poets  and  artists  to  want 


to  indict  Instead  of  Inspire — to  tell  life  like 
it  is,  Instead  of  what  It  should  be.  A  recent 
spate  of  Broadway  plays  like  ilfaffcr  of  Rob- 
ert Oppenheimer  and  The  Great  White  Hope 
peddle  guiit  and  apology. 

In  effect  MacLelsh  is  saying  that  contem- 
porary art  should  be  portraying  not  the  aih- 
cans  of  American  life  but  its  aspirati.ins.  As 
Maclelsh  says,  "Loss  of  faith  in  the  -American 
propoGltion  is  a  secret,  sickness  which  can 
bring  the  country  down." 

Just  as  man  without  aspirations  Is  not  a 
whole  man.  so  a  nation  without  a  ■.  tsion  and 
faith  of  what  It  might  be  Is  desolate  and 
sterile.  Because  there  Is  a  lack  of  fulflUment 
in  o  ir  ideals,  there  Is  a  lack  of  faith.  But  Just 
because  America  Is  not  acting  up  to  all  the 
ideals  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Constitution  doesn't  mean  we  should 
hang  our  heads  in  shame  or  beat  our  breasts 
In  self-flagellaMon  No  society  i^ould  be  worth 
the  price  of  admission  If  it  did  not  proclaim 
ideals  which  were  beyond  Its  present  realiza- 
tion. If  ever  American  society  fulfiUs  all  its 
Ideals  It  would  be  because  the  ideals  were 
outrageously  low.  Sure  our  country  has  not 
lived  up  to  all  Its  Ideals  but  then  no  country 
ever  had  higher  ideals  to  live  up  to. 

Many  centuries  ago  another  society  which 
was  losing  faith  In  itself  heard  a  stern  lec- 
ture. The  society  was  the  Jewish  colony  in 
Rome.  In  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the 
writer  exhorts  them  not  to  be  apologetic 
about  their  heritage.  He  urges  them  to  re- 
member Abraham,  Jacob,  and  Joseph,  and 
Moses,  and  their  dreams  to  establish  a  prom- 
ised land.  He  says  that  their  failure  to  realize 
their  hopes  did  not  diminish  the  greatness 
of  that  dream.  It  Just  meant  that  the  unfin- 
ished ta.=k  became  the  mission  of  their  sons 
and  sons'  sons.  Finally  he  tells  them  "Don't 
throw  away  your  heritage  .  .  Don't  cringe 
but  live  proud  In  your  faith." 

So  must  we  not  reject  the  heritage  of 
Washington.  Jefferson,  Lincoln  and  Wilson. 
Instead  of  cursing  the  gap  between  our  ideals 
and  reality,  let  us  try  to  close  it.  Instead  of 
faulting  the  promise  of  America,  let  us  try 
to  fulfill  it. 

Patriotism  is  not  love  of  a  piece  of  property 
or  a  piece  of  bunting;  it  is  commitment  to  a 
nation's  Ideals  and  Involvement  In  her  insti- 
tutions, we  must  invest  ourselves  in  them.  It 
Is  not  enough  for  us  to  speak  up  for  them; 
we  must  sf>end  ourselves  In  them. 

Today  Americans  are  saying  that  our  so- 
ciety is  sick,  that  our  constitutional  channels 
of  government  don't  work — that  our  free  en- 
terprise system  is  unjust.  To  those  who  ques- 
tion the  validity  of  our  democracy,  our  an- 
s'wer  should  be  to  show  our  faith  by 
participation  In  those  processes  of  democracy. 
To  those  who  question  the  value  of  the  free 
enterprise  system,  our  answer  should  be  to 
show  our  conviction  by  making  our  busi- 
nesses more  responsive  and  sensitive  to  urban 
problems.  To  those  who  question  the  vigor  of 
our  society,  our  answer  should  be  to  show 
our  belief  by  Involving  ourselves  In  cc«nmu- 
nity  work. 

The  Greeks  had  a  word  to  describe  one  who 
did  not  involve  himself  In  his  community 
and  did  not  participate  in  the  political  life 
of  the  city.  The  word  was  "idiot";  It  described 
a  person  who  was  not  a  "whole"  man  or  a 
"complete"  citizen.  Now  in  the  American 
democracy  as  In  the  Athenian  democracy  the 
duties  of  citizenship  are  not  discharged  just 
by  voting  and  paying  your  taxes. 

We  should  make  it  our  business  to  know 
about  our  cities,  our  schools,  to  know  bow 
much  bonded  debt  we  have  and  how  our  tax 
dollar  is  spent.  To  have  a  hand  in  those  de- 
cisions, to  have  voice  In  our  ovim  destinies, 
we  must  know  politics  and  know  our 
politicians. 

Too  many  of  us  look  down  upon  the 
politicians  as  never  having  carried  a  payroll 
when  we  have  never  carried  a  precinct.  We 
think  i>olitlcs  is  messy  and  that  we  shotild 
be  above  it.  But  when  we  say  that  poUttos 
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'.3  beneath  us  ■»e  are  ^.ly'.ng  demo.-racy  Is 
beneatli  us  Of  co\:rse.  there  Is  going  to  be 
compromise  la  p.  Utlcs.  But  '-he  dltlerenco 
be-.ween  expodlency  and  rr.oralUy  In  poM'lcs 
Is  the  dlSereace  between  selling  out  r  priu- 
clp'.e  and  rraklng  sr.'.slltT  et'ncesslons  to  win 
larger  ones  Of  course,  there  Is  going  to  be 
dirt  In  politics,  but  It  Is  going  to  be  the 
du.n  of  having  fought  a  battle  and  the  grit  of 
having  sto».<l  yorir  pUco 

When  we  don':  participate  la  politics  when 
we  don't  .-eglster.  work  to  get  good  nominee- 
and  contribute  our  time  and.  yes,  our  money 
to  the  party  of  our  choice,  we  become  the 
political  Idiots.  When  we  don't  get  acMve 
la  our  partv,  we  become  the  dropoui.s  of  de- 
mocracy We  show  our  stupidity,  not  our 
pu.-lty.  xe  sht>w  our  igr.v  rjnee.  not  cur 
lnnc<:er.ce. 

When  aiS  citizens  Involved  In  the  political 
Ufe  of  our  community,  we  not  only  show  our 
faith  in  our  democracy  but  help  ni.ike  r. 
■work — so  as  businessmen  ready  to  as.sume  .m 
enlightened  role  In  our  industrial  society  we 
net  only  shew  our  faith  but  that  the  power  of 
capitalism  can  meet  problems  as  well  a.^ 
make  profits.  Alfred  North  Whitehead  once 
wrote  'A  great  society  la  a  society  In  which 
men  cf  business  think  greatly  of  :heir 
functions  " 

We  must  as  buslnes.smen  reach  out  to  the 
dlspt^ssessed  and  disadvantaged  We  must 
learn  to  think  of  business  development  In 
terms  of  human  development.  We  must  a.s 
business  managers  be  concerned  not  merely 
with  our  enterprUe  but  cr.r  environment — 
net  with  Just  profits  but  with  people  Let  us 
eliminate  pollution  In  our  manufactvirlng 
and  dlacrlmlnatlon  In  our  hiring  Let  us  re- 
member that  a  business  that  makes  n^'hlng 
but  money  Is  a  poor  busineM.  Business  Is  bet- 
ting on  people,  on  the  Jobs  they  can  do  and 
services  they  can  perform  We  can  as  suc- 
cessful businessmen  help  teach  the  tech- 
niques cf  business  mnagemen:  We  can  offer 
our  Enanclal  expertise  to  help  stimulate 
minority  entrepreneurshlp  and  ownership  of 
stores  .md  ftrms  Let  us  eet  the  ehett'-i  into 
private  ent-^rprise  and  private  ent-erprlse  into 
the  ghetto. 

Let  U3  as  capltallsta  become  catalvsf; 
catalysts  for  getung  those  on  the  welfare 
rolls  onto  the  payrolls — catalysts  for  cnnng- 
ing  economic  dejfcndence  Into  economic 
independence 

And  finally  let  us  prove  the  vlgcr  of  our 
society  by  giving  ourselves  to  communltv 
service.  Over  a  century  and  a  half  bbto  a 
Prenchman  thought  he  found  the  unique 
secret  of  our  society  Count  de  Tocqueville 
said  that  the  •dlstlneutshlng  characterN'ic' 
of  America  wasn  t  so  much  our  tradltir.n  of 
free  government  or  our  tradition  of  free 
enterprise  ns  It  was  our  tradition  of  volun- 
tary action  ■• 

Today  we  have  to  rediscover  this  forgo"en 
American  tradition  of  solving  pubUc  prob- 
lems by  Independent  action  Today  this  i< 
needed  in  the  cities  needed  in  depres.sed 
rural  areas — needed  where  government  has 
failed.  There  are  more  than  a  million  volun- 
tary organizations  In  Am#rlca  tr>day — 
churches  and  united  funds — voluntarv  hos- 
pitals and  private  foundations — servlre  or- 
ganizations and  fraternal  clubs  The  Oallup 
poll  has  estimated  that  81  million  adult 
Americans  would  be  willing  to  contribute 
Mfi  million  man-hours  every  week  to  volun- 
tary activities.  Th»re  tsnt  a  social  problem 
that  hasn't  been  solved  sometime  and  some- 
where m  America  VolunUry  agencies  have 
tutored  dropouts  trained  the  unskilled 
counseled  Juveniles  and  taught  Ulltera'^ 

We  cannot  delegate  our  personal  concern 
to  Washington  We  cannot  delegate  com- 
passion tc  government  If  war  is  too  impor- 
tant to  be  left  to  generals,  then  certainlv 
the  war  en  poverty  is  too  important  to  be 
left  to  bureaucrats.  Welfare  is  too  important 
to  be  left  to  the  welfare  staters  Let  us  who 
represent    these    legions    of    the    concerned 


become  :!;e  companle.s  of  'he  commJtted  Let 
us  Join  the  rank  of  the  unpaid  public  serv- 
ants. 

Some  years  ago  in  a  mldwcslern  city  Presi- 
dent Thexlore  Roosevelt  inade  a  powerful 
speech  cxi  the  problems  facing  AmiTlc.i  at 
that  time  When  he  had  nu!^hed.  one  m  the 
crowd  lingered  around  to  ask  him  a  ques- 
tion. "Mr  Preslden'  — I  am  Just  an  ordinary 
businessman — a  citizen  who  votes  and  pavs 
his  ta.\es  What  can  I  do'> '  Replied  'he  Pre.<l- 
deat.  'Do  what  you  can  with  what  you  have, 
where  you  are — but  do  It." 

What  can  we  do  to  sh.-w  love  of  our  coun- 
try and  faith  in  her  ideali""  What  can  we  do 
to  help  .^merlca  come  closer  to  her  dream 
and  further  on  her  mission''  What  can  we 
do  TO  help  keep  Am-^n.-a  trreafi  Grefl'ness 
is  not  In  doing  extraordinary  things  but  do- 
ing ordinary  things  extraordinarily  well 
Greatness  Is  In  doing  your  thing  for  your 
own  community. 

To  those  who  doubt  the  validity  cf  our 
democracy,  the  value  of  our  free  enterprise 
system,  and  :he  vigor  of  our  sc>clety  let  us 
show  our  faith  by  deeds  Let  us  answer  their 
protestation  by  our  participation.  Let  tia 
reply  to  their  dissent  by  our  involvement  Let 
the  doubters  be  shown  by  the  doers  To  those 
who  question  the  American  dream,  let  us 
strive  'o  make  It  come  true  Those  who  ques- 
tion our  insM'utlons,  let  us  strive  to  make 
them  work  Let  each  of  us  as  workers,  make 
ur  J.  b  mr  vocation.  Let  each  of  \is  as  busi- 
nessmen make  our  financial  venture  a  hu- 
n:an  lnve«tm.'nt  Let  eich  of  us  as  paren's 
make  our  house  a  home  Ijtt  each  of  us  as 
citizens  make  our  community  a  neighbor- 
hood. 


STUDENT  KTN.ANCIAL  AII>S— AD- 
DRESS BY  O    R    HENDRIX 

Mr  McGEE  Mr  President .  I  recently 
had  the  opportunity  to  rake  part  In 
the  reslnna!  meetlmr  of  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board  which  took 
place  in  Colorado  Sprlncs,  Colo. 

There  were  a  number  of  very  able 
prest^ntations  made  at  this  conference, 
but  I  want  to  direct  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  one  paper  In  particular.  It 
was  presented  by  O  R  Hendrlx  of  the 
University  of  Wyomlns  who  Is  director 
of  student  financial  aids,  and  It  deals 
with  a  matter  which  should  concern  us 
deeply  and  which  is  relevant  now  In  the 
wake  of  our  recent  debates  over  the  fl.'-cal 
1970   Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr  Hendrlx'  paper  be  printed 
In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recorp, 
a.'^  follows 

PLtrCGING   U"  THE  CHINKS — A  PKANTIC  StAP.CH 
rOR    THE    S.tLVATinN    Or    STI:•t)E^^^    FINANCIAL 

Aid  OmoEiis 
Bv  O  R    Hendrlx   direc'or  of  student  flnan- 
ctal     aids      the    Unlversiry     cf    Wyoming, 
Laramie,   Wyo  i 

PREJrOtCTU,    PRrrRI^L    PrBLICTTT 

When  the  Conference  Planning  Committee 
invited  me  to  participate  in  thU  dli^usslon, 
a  charming  member  of  the  Committee  sug- 
v;ested  that  my  characteristic  "low  key"  style 
might  str.e  as  an  effective  counterpoint  f.ir 
•he  more  forceful  presentations  expected  of 
o»her  members  of  the  panel  With  approxi- 
mately humble  apolog-les  to  the  Committee. 
I  must  confess  to  yielding  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  step  out  of  character  and  occasionally 
employ  somewhat  stronger  language  than  is 
my  wont  My  yielding  Is  prompted  by  a  desire 
to  dramatli!e  as  strongly  »a  possible  the 
nightmarish  conJltlcns  under  which  college 


t^nancial  aul  officers  ha'. t-  h' en  opirating 
d  ring  the  pn.st  severul  \e.irs  and  more  piir- 
Mcularl  •  durln«  the  p.ist  twelve  months 

While  t!ic  financial  aids  officer  oocupies  a 
highly  vulble  and  vuliier  iblo  life  r.ift  In  a 
siorm-tofse^l  sea  of  frus- ration.  Inconsist- 
ency, uncirtalnty,  and  EOir.ellmep  vicious  re- 
crimination, he  is  by  no  n.eans  the  sole  vlc- 
•tm  of  the  nature  of  our  present  conglom- 
erate of  student,  aid  programs.  .\lso  affected 
are  state  leelslatures,  state  badce".  Lfflocrs. 
C'lllf^e  presidents  and  flsr  J  officers,  parents 
of  priJipectlve  and  present  coUct-p  .<:tud€nt5. 
and  more  importantly  'hat  large  group  of 
deprived  students  dcpcnUeut  upon  Federal 
aid  programs  for  cor.e.-e  expense.s  Equally 
victlnolzed  are  members  o:  that  large  gruup 
of  students  unsulted  .'or  or  unliitero.sted  In 
a  college  educa'lon  wh.^  are  provided  only 
meager  aid  for  pur.sulng  oih.er  types  of  post- 
secondary  education 

STrPULATlONS 

Bef^.re  reading  the  Indlciwent,  three 
things  need  t-^  be  said-  ill  There  is  no  In- 
tention to  minimize  the  beneficial  role 
played  by  Ped?ral  student  aid  programs  In 
making  available  a  college  education  to  a 
multitude  of  people  who  would  otherwise 
nave  been  denied  Uils  Tight:  (2)  the  finan- 
cial aid  communry  is  eternally  Indebted  to 
that  dedicated  group  of  Federal  ftnanclal  aid 
.administrators,  includiutt  our  fellow  panelist 
and  long-time  friend,  James  W.  Moore,  and 
his  predecessor  as  Director  of  the  Dlvl.^lon  of 
Student  Financial  Aid  In  the  Office  of  Fxlu- 
catlon,  E>ean  Bklward  Sanders,  who  have 
sought  to  bring  order  and  meaning  to  the 
sometimes  poorly  ground  ?:rlst  of  the  Con- 
gressional mill;  and  we  are  equally  Indebted 
to  the  dedicated.  Informed  and  courageous 
Congressional  leaders  who  arc  .supporting 
.idequate  funding  and  desirable  revision  of 
student  aid  programs:  and  (3)  It  should  be 
remembered  that  o\u-  present  patchwork  of 
aid  programs  was  enacted  piecemeal  and 
emanated  from  many  sources,  all  striving  to 
serve  laudable  purposes  but  unfortunately 
producing  an  end  product  lacking  that  de- 
gree of  Integration,  completeness,  and  sound 
funding  which  are  necessary  for  an  optimal 
program  such  as  might  ha-.e  evolved  from  a 
sln?le  comprehensive  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative approach  which  utilized  the  experi- 
enced advice  of  all  segments  of  the  educa- 
tional community  Including  the  professional 
student  aid  officer  segment. 

THE     INDICTMENT 

The  following  listing  of  some  of  the  weak- 
nesses. Inconsistencies,  and  Inequities  of  our 
existing  programs  Is  a  wasted  exercise  for 
many  la  our  audience  who  are  already  all  too 
well  acquainted  with  them.  It  Is  Included  In 
the  hope  that  perchance  a  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  meeting  of  the  Western  Re- 
gional Assembly  may  reach  responsive  ears 
and  eyes  of  influential  congressmen  and 
high-level  officials  In  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Federal  government 

1.  The  present  collection  of  aid  programs  Is 
directed  in  the  main  to  providing  aid  for  col- 
lege attendance  as  distlnot  from  other  kinds 
of  post -secondary  education.  In  the  graphic 
phrareology  of  that  "Prophet  of  the  Puget 
Sf^und."  William  T  Hatch,  student  Pn<\nclal 
aJd  "is  hooked  to  the  tall  of  a  rockt"  which 
has  only  one  direction  and  which  Is  loaded 
with  passengers  who  want  to  go  In  many 
directions." 

2.  The  wide  variance  between  authorized 
funding  and  actual  appropriations,  the  year- 
to-year  Inconsistency  In  levels  of  funding 
sxipported  by  appropriations,  the  po/>r  tim- 
ing of  appropriations  and  supplementnl  ap- 
propriations, and  the  lack  of  lead-time  for 
planning  new  programs  all  make  It  extremely 
difficult  for  Institutions  X/^-  eng.ige  in  intelli- 
gent li  ng-  or  medium-range  planning  and 
more  often  than  not  leave  colleges  wit!:  no 
ilrm  knowledge  on  which  u  b.i^e  timely  com- 
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mltments  to  students.  As  of  this  vrltlng, 
appropriations  for  the  1969-70  liscal  year 
have  not  been  enacted  by  Congress  or  "ap- 
proved by  the  President  Additloaallv,  Presi- 
dent Nl.xuu  en  January  G  said  that  he  "ab- 
solutely" would  veto  the  appropriations  bill 
because  It  N  "Inflatlorary"  nnd  provides  for 
"misdirect ::d  spending;  "  on  echi,  ation 

3.  Dt spite  inconsisent  funding,  colleges 
arc  rnccui-...,;.>d  by  law  and  rcgjlutlon  to  en- 
gage In  t.tlfi't  se.irch  pr  grams  and  make 
tentative  couiml'metits  of  fin.nc  al  aid  for 
college  a;tenda:;ce  to  needy  hlgh-;^^chcol 
sophomores  and  Juniors  When,  as  was  the 
CH.se  this  year,  ..ppropri.itions  dc  not  permit 
fu'.fillrnent  of  sucii  commitments,  students 
have  reason  tr  question  the  good  fuith  of  the 
colleges,  the  Congress.  a;id  the  National 
Administration 

4.  The  multiplicity  of  aid  pr.igrr.mf  re- 
quiring different  .selection  criteria,  applica- 
tion fornu,  recjrd-keeping  methods,  and  re- 
portint;  pricedurcs  and   formats — and  often 

ad'nlnlsiored  by  different  Federal  agencies 

uunecessiirtly  complicates  and  renders  more 
expensive  the  local  administration  of  these 
program--  A  parti,-!  listing  of  some  of  the 
loan  prcijrams  will  Illustrate  the  problem 
posed  TIip  Nations!  Defense  Student  Loan 
Progr.im  and  the  Guaranteed  Loan  Program 
are  admmi.-tered  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation: the  Nursing  Student  Loan  Program 
and  the  He.dth  Professions  Loan  F»rogram  are 
administered  by  the  Public  Health  Service; 
and  the  LEEP  loan  program  is  administered 
by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
Istratlon  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  A  list- 
ing cf  scholarship  and  grant  programs  would 
follow  the  same  pattern. 

5.  Separate  funding  of  the  several  student 
aid  programs  restricts  the  exercise  of  good 
Judgment  on  the  part  of  competent  student 
financial  aid  officers  Interested  In  the  most 
efficient  use  of  aid  funds  tailored  to  the  needs 
of  Individual  recipients. 

6.  In  spite  of  recently  enacted  legislation 
authorizing  incentive  payments  to  landers. 
Insured  Student  Loans  are  not  uniformly 
available  to  eligible  students  because  of  lack 
of  participation  or  restricted  participation  by 
lenders  in  many  aroas. 

7.  Inadequate  administrative  expense  al- 
lowances mitigate  against  less  affluent  insti- 
tutions and  discourage  participation  by  Jun- 
ior colleges  enrolling  or  capable  of  enrolling 
substantial  numbers  of  students  from  low- 
Income  families. 

8.  There  is  need  for  establishment  of  care- 
fully designed  curriculums  or  subcurrtcu- 
luma  for  training  professional  student  finan- 
cial aid  officers. 

9.  The  detailed  applications,  records,  re- 
ports, audits,  rigid  regulations,  and  other 
"red  tape"  related  to  participation  in  these 
programs  divert  scarce  manpower  from  more 
productive  activities  such  as  financial  and 
educational  counseling. 

RECOMMENDATIONS    TO    TITB    JtTBT 

By  way  of  plugging  up  the  chinks — an  ad- 
mittedly transitory  expedient — the  following 
suggestions  are  submitted: 

1,  Forward  fimding  is  an  absolute  mtist  for 
all  student  aid  programs  regardless  of  the 
Federal  agency  responsible  for  their  admin- 
istration. The  absurdity  of  our  present  situ- 
ation is  too  evident  to  require  further  elabo- 
ration except  to  repeat  that  we  do  not  have 
final  information  as  to  funds  available  for 
use  during  the  1969-70  fiscal  year  which  is 
already  over  half  gone. 

2.  Adequate  funding  is  desperately  needed. 
Education  is  as  clearly  in  the  national  In- 
terest as  are  such  recognized  obligations  as 
national  defense,  social  security,  space  explo- 
ration, maintenance  of  law  and  order,  urban 
renewal,  control  of  pollution,  and  other  sim- 
ilarly recognized  obligations.  To  lead  deprived 
prospective  students  to  expect  financial  as- 
sistance for  post-secondary  education — col- 
lege or  other  kinds  of  education — and  then 
to  slam  the  door  of  inadequate  funding  in 


their  faces  is  to  contribute  fiu-ther  to  the 
disillusionment  of  the  young,  to  more  dis- 
ruptive civil  disorder,  and  even  possibly  to  a 
totally  destructive  revolution. 

3.  Ideally,  all  student  aid  prograns  for  ed- 
ucation should  be  administered  by  Uie  same 
Federal  agency.  The  expense  and  needless 
complexity  of  operating  multiple  loan  pro- 
gr-ams  and  multiple  glft-ald  progrr.ms  along 
with  Institutional  and  Federal  work-study 
programs  were  discussed  above.  The  assump- 
tions supporting  the  need  for  stparate  pro- 
grams for  different  disciplines  are  contrary 
to  the  educational  realities  with  which  most 
of  us  are  familiar  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

4.  Single  lump-sum  allotments  for  student 
financial  aid  to  institutions  engaged  In  post- 
secondary  education,  leaving  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  institution  the  categories  of  aid 
provided  individuals,   is  strongly  supported. 

5.  The  establishment  of  a  Post-Secondary 
Education  Loan  Bank  as  a  nonprofit  corpo- 
ration chartered  by  the  Federal  government 
is  recommended  as  a  source  of  insured  loans 
for  students  falling  in  their  efforts  to  secure 
such  loans  from  private  lenders. 

6.  Serious  consideration  should  be  given 
to  exploring  present  sources  of  Federal  as- 
sistance and  to  developing  new  sources  to 
encourage  and  support  professional  training 
of  student  financial  aid  officers. 

7.  In  the  interest  of  simplifying  the  local 
administration  of  aid  funds,  complex  record- 
keeping, application,  report,  and  auditing  re- 
requlrements  should  be  relaxed  for  reputable 
Institutions  with  good  compliance  records. 
To  the  same  end,  loyalty  oaths  and  the  ap- 
plication of  truth-ln-lendlng  requirements 
to  the  National  Defense  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram should  be  terminated  and  teacher  can- 
cellation phased  out. 

8.  Revision  of  loan  collection  procedures 
and  institutional  responsibilities  related 
thereto  should  pro%'ide  authority  for  writing 
off  uncollectable  loans  and  for  federally  op- 
erated or  contracted  coUection  centers  for 
past  due  loans. 

9.  Adequate  Federal  funding  of  the  ex- 
pense of  admimstering  student  aid  programs 
with  safeguards  against  use  for  other  pur- 
poses is  desirable. 

In  conclusion,  it  should   be   clear  that  I 
support    the    well    developed    collection    of 
resolutions  documented  and  distributed  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Programs  under 
the  excellent  leadership  of  Lewis  E,  Dibble. 
Some  of  you  might  well  ask  why  I  did  not 
merely  stand  up,  make  a  one-sentence  state- 
ment supporting  the  Subcommittee's  reso- 
lutions, and  sit  down.  My  only  excuse  for 
Imposing  upon  you  for  a  more  lengthy  pres- 
entation is  my  desire  to  extend  the  horizons 
a  little  more  than  suggested  by  the  Sub- 
committee's  report.    In    all    honesty,    I    am 
strongly     Inclined     toward     the     positions 
espoused  by  Robert  P,  Huff  regarding  fund- 
ing tied   to  Social   Security,   by  William  T, 
Hatch  regarding  selection  of  aid  recipients 
on  the  basis  of  both  need  and  achievement, 
and  by  Senator  Mondale  espousing  the  es- 
tablishment  of    a   Higher   Education    Loan 
Bank.  In  other  words,  I  believe  now  is  the 
time  for  exploring  new  and  perhaps  bolder 
alternatives  for  providing  assurance  of  equal 
educational    opportunities    for   enrollees    at 
all  levels  and  In  all  types  of  educational  in- 
stitutions. For   this  reason,   I  look  forward 
with  great  interest  to  the  upcoming  presen- 
tations of  my  fellow  panelists. 
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SALUTE  TO  COLORADAN  FRED 
STETNMARK 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  occasion  to  salute  a  courageous 
Coloradan,  Fred  Stelnmark,  of  Wheat 
Ridge,  Colo. 

Fred  Stelnmark  was  an  outstanding 
member  of  the  University  of  Texas  foot- 
ball team  this  year.  He  contributed  to 
his  team's  sturmlng  come-from-behind 
victory  over  Arkansas,  the  victory  that 
made  Texas  the  Nation's  No.  1  football 
team. 

Two  days  after  that  game,  bone  cancer 
was  discovered  in  his  left  leg,  and  his 
leg  was  amputated. 

Less  than  a  month  after  his  operation, 
Fred  Stelnmark  was  on  the  sidelines 
cheering  when  his  Texas  teammates  beet 
Notre  Eteme  in  the  Cotton  Bowl.  His 
teammates  dedicated  the  game  to  Fred, 
and  awarded  him  the  game  ball.  This  was 
their  way  of  thanking  him  for  what  he 
had  given  them.  They  were  thanking  him 
for  his  great  help  on  the  field,  and  for 
the  inspiration  of  his  quiet  courage  In 
the  face  of  suffering. 

He  had  never  lacked  courage  as  a 
scrappy  defensive  safety — which  is  no 
position  for  the  fainthearted.  His  cour- 
age did  not  desert  him  In  his  darkest 
hour. 

Throughout  his  agony  of  disappoint- 
ment and  loss,  Fred  Stelnmark  never  be- 
trayed a  trace  of  self-pity.  His  coura- 
geous and  dignified  demeanor  was  solace 
to  his  friends,  and  an  in^iration  to  the 
many  millions  of  football  fans  who  were 
saddened  by  this  tragic  end  to  a  fine 
playing  career. 
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One  thiai.  L^  certain:  tlie  conrafe  Fred 
SlCiiiniark  has  shown  in  thus  difficult 
time  wi:i  iTUArantee  him  the  same  suc- 
cess and  distinction  in  his  life  v.orlt 
which  he  -.von  on  the  pUiyln:;  fip'.d 

Last  week  the  Philadelphia  Sports- 
wrrers  \.-^50ci.vion  presented  Fred  Sc*in- 
marlc  with  th.e  Most  Coura£;eous  Athlete 
of  the  Year  Av-.^rd  His  name  ls  added 
to  a  disrincuished  list  of  winners  .a  list 
whKh  ir.-lude>  Bcii  Ho^;:n,  Roy  C.tmpa- 
ne'l£  and  M.ckey  Mantle.  The  i.ame  of 
Frtd  Stfinmark  belv.ns>  with  the  best 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
•Fred  Sieinm.irk  Called  MoM  C-Mrat'eous 
Athlete  ' 

There  Ixin-  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

FRED     STEIN  MARK     CALLSD     MOST     COU»AOrOUS 
ATHLETE 

PHCAPELPHIA  — -Tou  just  have  to  be  real- 
istic Alii  t;\ke  'Ahat  c-umei  a!  ^ng  In  l.fe '• 

So  sft'.d  Fred  Stelnniark  last  night  as  he 
stood  leatiiiig  '->n  bis  crutches  and  accepted 
the  unlqu-  M->st  Courageous  Athlete  of  the 
Te^r  award  presented  annually  by  the  Phila- 
delphia s>p<-.rts  Writers  Association 

K  blrthdav  cake  in  recognition  of  his  2l8t 
birthday  on' Tuesday  wa3  on  a  table  next  to 
the  rostrum,  cjudlea  burning  brightly  la  the 
darkened  b.wlrwm.  I  am  awed  that  I  might 
be  considered  on  a  Ust  of  such  courageous 
sportsmen."  Steinmark  said,  referring  to 
such  past  recipients  as  pro  football's  Jerry 
Kramer  baseball's  Mickey  ManUe.  basket- 
ball's Maurice  Stckes.  blind  golfer  Charley 
Bcwwell.  lormer  Br:'oklyn  Dodger  citcher  Roy 
Cimp.inena,  golfs  Ben  Hogan.  etc 

Steir.mark  Is  the  University  of  Texas  de- 
tersive safety,  who  two  davs  after  the  Long- 
horns  defea-ed  Arkansas,  was  discovered  to 
have  bone  ciincer  and  had  to  have  his  left  leg 
removed  at  the  hip  Joint  Stelnmark  called 
defens.ve  seccndary  signals  that  set  up  il 
pass  intercepUoi^  and  helped  Texas  finish 
tinbeaten.  ranked  No    I  in  the  natkn. 

Also  honored  at  the  66th  annual  banquet 
of  'he  Phi'.adPiphia  writers,  were  Tom  Seaver. 
25-game  win:.er  of  the  world  champion  New 
York  Mets.  as  the  outstanding  professional 
athlete  of  the  vear.  and  Steve  Owens,  Okla- 
homa's areat  running  back,  ab  the  top  am- 
ateur athlete  of  the  year 

Stelnmark.  however,  stole  the  show.  In  a 
soft  sometimes  faltering  voice,  the  168- 
poukd  native  of  Wheal  Ridge.  Colo,  said 
"I  thank  the  dear  Lord  for  the  right  to  use 
my  meager  ibility  against  such  great  athletes 
as  Steve  Oweris."  nodding  toward  the  Okla- 
homa star  sitting  just  to  his  left.  Texas  beat 
Oklahoma  and  Owens  thU  past  seaacn. 


MILITARY    PROPACxANDA 
CONTINUES    UNCHECKED 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
December  I  spoke  at  length  about  mili- 
tary information  and  public  relations 
activities  One  of  the  activities  I  referred 
to  was  the  Army  speakers'  program  on 
Vietnam. 

The  Army  continues  this  program  on 
a  very  active  basis  and  an  "Army  Na- 
tional Speaker  on  Vietnam  has  recently 
been  making  the  rounds  in  Arkansas. 

According  to  the  Information  Office 
of  the  Army  Field  ArtUlery  Center  at 
Port  Sill.  Okla.,  Sfc.  CarroU  V  Dewees. 
now  assigned  to  Fort  Sills  Field  Artillery 
Training  Center,  speaks  to  audiences  In 
Oklahoma.  Arkansas,  and  Texas  'as  an 
Anny  national  speaker  on  Vietnam." 


I  shall  place  in  the  Record  an  article 
published  In  the  Cleburne  County  Times 
of  Heber  Springs,  Ark  .  January  15,  1970. 
The  artule  is  based  on  a  release  from 
the  Fart  Sill  Inlormation  Office,  and  I 
ask  unanimo'.is  con^^ent  that  the  article 
be  printed  m  t'.ie  Reloru  lU  tl.is  point. 

Tiiere  being   no  objection,  the  artU'le 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[Fr-m  the  Cleburne  County  -r.mcs,  Jan    15. 

1970] 
Vettban  To  Sif-vk  on  Vietn-am  Expebixnces 
All  pors-jns  fr.  m  Cleburne  County  and  the 
iurroMnrtlng  area  are  invited  and  urged  to 
he  ir  Sfc  Curroll  V  Dewees  speak  at  the  Htber 
springs  High  schcnjl  ai-.drorium  Monday 
nigh'  Jan  l.>,  ut  7  00  o'clock  The  sergeant, 
who  iia^  spent  two  out  of  the  last  three 
years  In  Vietnam  Is  sp.nsored  by  the  Heber 
Springs  Rorarv  Club  and  wlU  ^peak  ab.iut  his 
expe-iences  » !th  art;l>rv  umUs  In  Vietnam. 

Th"  Rotary  Club  issued  an  invitation  to 
ever\  :ie  and  especially  all  ve-erans  and  club 
members   including  ladies  of  the  county. 

Fr..m  October  1966  to  September  1967.  and 
again  from  Aug'ist  I96rt  to  Julv  1969  Sgt.  De- 
wees  lived  in  a  world  of  mountains  and 
swamps  and  Jungles  and  night  flrpflghts  and 
incoming  rockets  and  outg.Mng  artillery 
rounds. 

Now  aligned  to  Ft  Sill's  US  .^rmy  Train- 
ing  Center.  Field  Artlllerv.  he  talks  about  that 
world  before  audiences  in  Oklahoma.  Ar- 
kansas, and  T-xas  as  an  Army  national 
speaker  on  Vietnam 

Sg'  Deviees  was  a  chief  of  faring  battery 
wUh  the  2nd  Ba-tall;  n,  38th  AriUery  In  the 
=!teamv  h't  *.Mthern  area  between  Salpon 
and  Tav  Ninh  during  his  rir^t  tour  of  duty  in 
Vietnam  During  his  second  tour  he  was  a 
ch'ef  f  firing  banery  with  the  3rd  Battalion, 
ftiznd  .\rtinerr,  !'J6th  Infantry  Brigade  In  the 
movmtainous  region  In  the  northern  part  of 
the  countrv  near  Chu  Lai  and  Da  Nang 

•  Despite  the  war,'  he  savs  "Vietnam  is  a 
beautiful  country  But  Its  people  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go 

•••n.e  ^uth  Vietnamese  .■u-e  making  pro^- 
ress  Yju  do  see  sUns  i)f  them  pulling  out 
of  the  mean  'n  which  they  are  embroiled. 
Their  troopn  are  better  now  and  are  taking 
over  more  of  'he  fighting,  and  their  people 
show  signs  of  wanting  a  better  way  of  life. 

Most  of  his  time  in  Vietnam  wis  spent 
in"  remote  parta  of  the  country  "I  wouldn't 
get  near  a  village  or  a  town  for  months  at 
a  time"  he  says. 

His  artlllerv  batterle?  fired  105mm  and 
155mm  howltiKers  in  support  of  Infantrv  op- 
erations. "Sometimes  we'd  average  4.600 
Tou:\dn  in  a  34-hoMr  perl.>d  for  three  or  four 
weeks  at  a  time."  he  says 

Sgt.  Dewees  entered  the  Army  in  January 
1934  Within  fix  months  he  was  in  Korea, 
where  he  served  succer^lvely  as  a  gunner 
with  the  623rd  Field  Artillery  BattaUon.  the 
nth  Field  Artlllerv  and  the  I3th  Field  Artll- 
lerv   Battalion  during   an    Initial    17-month 

After  ft  one-vear  tour  at  Ft  Sill,  •with  the 
553rd  Field  Artillery  Battalion,  he  moved 
with  the  battaUon  to  Germany  in  July  1956 
and  stayed  there  for  2S  years 

Sgt  Dewees  returned  to  Ft.  6111  !n  1959 
and  spent  i  vear  with  the  2nd  BattaUon. 
36th  .Artillery  and  later  the  3rd  BattaUon. 
36th  Artillery  as  a  section  chief 

Prom  August  1960  to  September  1061  he 
served  another  lour  '.n  Korpn  where  he  was  a 
section  chief  la  the  2nd  BatUUon.  7eth 
Artillery 

Next  he  was  reassigned  to  Germany  and 
spent  another  three  years  there 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  on 
January  15  Sergeant  Dewees  spoke  to  the 
Rotary  Club  In  Mountain  Home,  Ark.  I 
think  It  l5  instructive  to  read  what  Ser- 


geant Dewees  had  to  say.  as  reported  In 
the  Baxter  Bulletin  of  January  22.  and 
remembering  that  he  was  acting  as  an 
official  Army  spokesman. 

According  t.i  the  Bulletin  he^Mef ended 
the  aims  of  U  S.  involvement  in  the  Viet- 
nam war."  ^    s    ^ 

I  wish  to  quote  a  few  paragraphs  from 

the  article : 

South  Vietnam,  he  said.  Is  the  place  m 
which  the  C.mn-.umsts  h.we  chosen  to  fight 
a  "w-iT  of  a^gres.-..3n."  and  lie  stated  that  the 
objective  of  the  U.3  Is  "the  independence  of 
South  Vietnam,  and  that  the  people  of  South 
Vlotn.^m  be  allowed  to  govern  their  ow.i  self 
in  their  own  way." 

"The  conflict  of  this  small  nation  bears  a 
mu-h  greator  slgnlflca:;re— It  Involves  the 
security  of  the  United  St.ites  .ind  of  the  free 
world  because  '.he  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Chinese  Communist-s  are  using  this  UUle  war 
as  a  test  case  for  their  so-called  wars  of 
liberation."  he  said.  ,  ,^ 

"There  Is  still  one  more  reason. "  he  statea. 
"Around  the  globe  there  are  people  whose 
well-being  re^ts  n  part  that  they  can  count 
on  us  in  case  they  are  attacked  by  Commu- 
nist nations  To  leave  Vietnam  to  Its  fate 
now  would  shake  the  confidence  of  all  thote 
people  in  the  value  of  an  American  commit- 
ment and  the  value  of  tbe  American  word." 
He  said  that  he  "can't  see  where  anything 
Is  going  to  be  accompL_hed  at  Paris"  (In  the 
peace  talks  i.  and  that  he  personaUy  thlnta 
•that  this  is  going  to  be  a  war  that  wiU  Just 
phase  out." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  why  it  Is  hard  to 
be  optimistic  about  our  course  In  Viet- 
nam This  Is  1970:  we  are  supposedly 
committed  to  getilnt,'  out  of  Vietnam.  In 
President  Nixon's  own  words  at  his  most 
recent  press  conference: 

Our  goal  of  course  is  to  end  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  preferably  by  negotiations,  as 
quickly  as  p.)ssible 

Yet  here  is  the  Army  still  trying  to  sell 
the  war  to  an  American  public,  most  of 
which  has  long  since  recognized  that  It 
had  been  sold  a  bill  of  goods. 

It  might  not  be  news  In  our  major 
metropolitan  dailies  and  on  the  networks, 
but  it  is  obv-ious  that  these  representa- 
Uves  of  the  MlllUry  E^stabllshment  of  our 
Government  are  stUl  at  work  out  In  tiie 
country,  pushing  the  same  old  poUcles 
ostensibly  abandoned  by  the  President 
himself  and  discredited  In  civUlan 
circles. 

Furthermore,  the  Army  seems  to  be 
ignoring  its  own  policies  once  again.  De- 
partment of  the  Army  message  703436, 
dated  February  1968.  'PubUc  Affairs 
Policy  Guidance  for  Personnel  Return- 
ing From  Vietnam."  deals  specifically 
with  subjects  that  should  or  should  not 
be  mentioned  in  pubUc  discussion.  These 
included  the  specific  admonition  that 
"personnel  should  not  speak  on  the  for- 
eign policy  ImplicaUons  of  the  T33. 
Involvement  in  Vietnam." 

Sergeant  Dewees.  and  a  number  oi 
other  Army  speakers,  appears  to  have 
been  exempted  from  that  policy. 

Once  again,  I  am  not  talking  about 
"muzzling  the  military."  I  am  talking 
about  military  men  being  sent  around  the 
country  at  taxpayers'  expense  to  promote 
support  for  the  war  and  to  attempt  to 
Justify  It  on  highly  debatable  political 
grounds.  To  relate  personal  experlencea 
in  the  war  zone  in  Vietnam  is  one  thing; 
to  interpret  and  defend  policy  Is  quite 
another. 


I 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  from  the 
Baxter  Bulletin  of  January  22,  1970,  be 
placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wao  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RoTART  Hears  Viet  Veterak 

Addressing  the  Mountain  Home  Rotary 
Club,  a  war  veteran  who  has  the  title  of 
Army  national  speaker  on  Vietnam  last 
Thursday  defended  the  alms  of  U.  S.  In- 
volvement In  the  Vietnam  war  and  related 
some  of  his  experiences  while  serving  two 
years  In  fighting  zones  as  an  artilleryman. 

S'lc  Carroll  V.  Dewees.  who  Is  assigned 
to  the  Army's  field  artillery  training  center 
at  Fort  SlU.  Okla  .  Is  speaking  on  the  war 
to  audiences  in  Arkansas.  Oklahoma  and 
Texas,  according  to  a  news  release  from  Fort 
Sill. 

South  Vietnam,  he  Eald.  Is  the  place  In 
which  the  Communists  have  chosen  to  fight 
a  war  of  aggresiion,"  and  he  stiUed  that  the 
objective  of  the  U.  S.  Is  "the  independence 
of  South  Vietnam,  and  that  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  be  allowed  to  govern  their 
own  self  In  their  own  way." 

"The  conflict  of  this  small  nation  bears 
a  much  greater  significance — it  involves  the 
security  of  the  tJnlted  States  and  of  the  free 
world,  because  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Chinese  Commuylsts  are  using  this  lit- 
tle war  as  a  test  case  for  their  so-called  wars 
of  liberation,"  he   said, 

"There  Is  still  or.e  more  reason."  he  stated. 
"Around  the  globe  there  are  people  whose 
well-being  rests  In  part  that  they  can  count 
on  us  In  case  they  are  attacked  by  Com- 
munist nations.  To  leave  Vietnam  to  Its  fate 
now  would  shake  the  confidence  of  aU  those 
I  people  In  the  value  of  an  American  commlt- 

^  ment  and  the  value  of  the  American  word." 

3  He  said  that  he  "can't  see  where  anything 

X  Is  going  to  be  accomplished  at  Paris"  (In  the 

,  peace  talks),  and  that  he  personally  thinks 

"that   this   Is   going   to  be  a  war  that  wUl 
Just  phafe  out." 

He  said  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
was  not  successful  because  airmen  "weren't 
given  any  targets  that  were  essentially  of 
any  military  value." 

Asked  If  servicemen  In  Vietnam  had  been 
Informed  atKiut  the  alleged  My  Lai  massacre 
and  If  so,  how  the  news  has  affected  them. 
Deweese  replied: 

"Tes  sir  there's  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that 
they  know  It.  How  does  It  affect  the  guy  on 
the  line?  Well.  I  think  he  realizes  that  there 
are  going  to  be  a  certain  percentage  of  civil- 
ians lost  due  to  the  act  of  war.  Does  the 
government  realize  that?  Yes  sir  the  govern- 
ment does  realize  this,  and  I  think  that  the 
persons  who  are  bringing  this  type  of  situa- 
tion to  light  are  In  It  for  their  own  personal 
achievements  and  their  own  jjersonal  gains — 
monetary  gains  or  what  have  you." 

He  said  that  "we've  got  to  keep  an  open 
mind.  Inasmuch  as  the  only  people  we  have 
heard  from  has  been  the  accusers.  We  have 
not  heard  any  kind  of  cross-examination  of 
these  people  or  anything  like  that.  And  If 
there  was  a  massacre  there  in  My  Lai  it  Is  a 
very  Isolated  case," 

He  said  that  when  soldiers  are  occupying 
village*  and  receive  shots  from  doorways  they 
return  the  fire,  "and  I  think  its  Just  self- 
preservation  speaking  there.  And  there  have 
been  civilians  killed,  and  there  have  been 
victims  of  war.  and  there  probably  will  con- 
tinue being  that.  In  every  war  we've  ever 
had  there's  always  been  victims  of  war  as 
such.  Civilians  getting  killed.  And  if  Lt. 
Calley  Is  guilty,  then  he's  Just  one  in  a  mil- 
lion. Because  this  doesn't  happen.  I  know 
myself  if  I  was  given  an  order  from  anyone 
Just  to  go  out  and  shoot  a  woman  or  child  1 
wouldn't  do   it.   regardless  of  the   circum- 


stances. However,  I  do  think  that  if  the  kid 
has  a  weapon  and  Is  shooting  at  me,  I'm 
going  to  shoot  blm  back.  One  thing  that  we 
fall  to  realize  Is  that  these  women  and  chil- 
dren are  probably  more  dangerous  to  us  than 
a  mlUtary-age  personnel,  because  of  the  fact 
that  you  don't  really  suspect  these  jjeople  of 
bearing  arms." 

Deweese  said  he  was  confident  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  "won't  pull  all  of  our  troops  be- 
fore we  are  content  that  they  (the  South 
Vietnamese  government)  can  carry  and 
maintain"  the  war  effort  without  U.S.  as- 
sistance. 

Asked  why  "we  don't  win  that  war,  and 
win  it  now,"  the  sergeant  replied  that  this  Is 
"a  very  complicated  subject.  Inasmuch  as  we 
are  not  there  in  Vietnam  for  a  military 
victory." 

"It  Is  a  political  war,"  he  continued.  "And 
according  to  our  conunltment.  our  agree- 
ment, which  was  drawn  up  from  the  Geneva 
accords  of  1954,  we  are  there  strictly  as  a 
deterrent  to  CommunlEm  and  to  aggression. 
and  as  a  holding  force,  and  we're  not  there 
for  a  military  victory,  because  God  knows.  If 
we  had  been,  we  could  have  ended  it  up 
many,  many  months  ago.  However,  this 
would  have  involved  bombing  out  the  north, 
and  bombing  out  the  Haiphong  harbor  and 
things  like  this,  and  of  course  you  get  into 
the  subject  of  a  massacre  there,  so  our  hands 
are  really  tied  In  the  military." 

Deweese  said  the  quality  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  armed  forces  is  improving  sig- 
nificantly. 


ATLANTIC    SALMON    IN    DANGER 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
recently  been  Informed  of  a  serious 
threat  to  one  of  our  most  precious  species 
of  wildlife,  the  Atlantic  salmon.  Unscru- 
pulous fishing  practices  on  the  part  of 
some  nations,  and  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  pesticides  near  the  salmon  spawning 
grounds  pose  a  serious  danger  to  the 
species'  continued  existence. 

Americans  must  recognize  that  a  threat 
of  this  magnitude  must  be  countered  be- 
fore it  is  too  late.  Commercial  fishermen, 
sportsmen,  conservationists,  and  respon- 
sible government  officials  must  cooperate 
in  generating  methods  to  maintain  our 
salmon  fisheries.  The  public,  too,  must  be 
informed  about  the  present  dangers. 

For  this  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Atlantic 
Salmon  Journal  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
I  wish  to  commend  Mr.  John  Etodge  of 
Concord,  N.H.,  for  bringing  it  to  my  at- 
tention. It  is  my  hope  that  my  insertion 
of  this  article  in  the  Record  will  bring  it 
to  the  attention  of  many  concerned  read- 
ers and  to  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[FYom  the  Atlantic  Salmon  Journal, 
Nov.  2,  19691 

Progriss  in  the  Fight  To  Save  Otm 

Salmon 

(By  T.  B.  PVaser) 

All  unknown  to  the  decimated  schools  of 
salmon  beneath  the  surface  of  the  seas  and 
bent  upon  precise  navl^tlon  back  to  their 
home  rivers  two  momento'us  events  affecting 
their  future  took  place  in  May  and  June  of 
this  year.  Fortunately  these  determined  fish 
could  not  know  that  depending  upKsn  the  de- 
cision of  a  few  score  of  two-legged  mammals 
either  their  species  would  survive  or  would 
be  doomed. 

The  first  event  was  the  meeting  of  the 
Northeast    Atlantic    Fisheries    Commission 


(NEAF)  on  May  13  in  London.  At  this  meet- 
ing the  United  Kingdom.  Eire,  Norway,  Spain, 
France,  Iceland,  Poland,  the  U.S.SJl.,  Bel- 
glum  and  the  Netherlands  voted  to  stop  the 
taking  of  salmon  In  the  convention  area 
outside  of  territorial  waters:  Denmark,  West 
Germany  and  Sweden  voted  against  this. 
Portugal  abstained. 

The  second  event  was  the  meeting  of  the 
International  Commission  for  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries  held  in  Warsaw  In  early 
June.  The  countries  voting  to  stop  the 
fishing  for  salmon  outside  territorial  waters 
In  the  Convention  area  were:  United  King- 
dom. Canada,  United  States,  Norway.  Iceland, 
France,  Spain,  U.SJSJl.,  Poland,  Italy  and 
Romania.  Again  Denmark  and  West  Ger- 
many voted  against  It  and  Portugal  ab- 
stained. 

The  NEAFC  majority  vote  could  result  in 
the  cessation  of  the  present  massacre  of  Nor- 
way's salmon  stocks.  On  a  recent  visit  to  Nor- 
way I  was  able  to  obtain  the  best  available 
information  on  the  long  line  operation  by 
Danish.  Swedish,  German  and  Norwegian 
boats,  fishing  on  the  feeding  grounds  of  the 
salmon  from  Norway's  rivers,  outside  of  Nor- 
way's territorial  waters.  In  1967  Danish  ves- 
sels commenced  tSLklng  salmon  on  longlln^ 
on  a  fairly  large  scale  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
Lofoten  Islands.  In  1968  Danish.  Swedish  and 
Norwegian  boats  took  a  total  of  some  150,000 
immature  salmon,  over  a  wide  area  extend- 
ing from  south  of  the  Lofotens  north  to 
Nordkapp  and  from  90  to  3(X)  miles  from  the 
coast.  In  June  1969  there  were  93  Danish 
boats,  67  Swedish  and  approximately  200 
Norwegian  boats  fishing  for  salmon  'with 
longllnes. 

Each  boat  fishes  from  1,000  to  2.000  hooks 
at  a  depth  of  45  feet,  baited  with  sprat  or 
herring.  This  means  about  500,000  hooks  are 
being  fished  throiigh  April.  May  and  June 
for  salmon.  Fishing  actually  commences  in 
February  by  some  boats.  At  mid-June  about 
1000  metric  tons  of  salmon  had  been  taken, 
about  one-third  by  Norwegian  fishermen  and 
two-thirds  by  the  Danes  and  the  Swedes.  This 
represents  over  2.000.000  pounds  of  young 
Immature  salmon  averaging  about  seven 
pounds  or  some  300,000  fish.  Norway's  normal 
total  catch  of  salmon  before  long-ilnlng  was 
commenced  was  about  400.000  fish,  according 
to  Llev  Rcsselend.  The  losses  In  longllnlng 
are  not  knowm.  However,  Judging  from  the 
many  hundreds  of  ugly  longline  hooks  left 
In  the  Jaws  of  escaped  fish  and  found  by  net- 
ters  and  anglers,  the  loss  must  be  heavy.  One 
Norwegian  fishery  authority  believes  It  Is  not 
less  than  25  per  cent. 

Most  of  Norway's  fish  spend  two  or  thre« 
years  In  the  sea.  Already  the  effect  of  the  1967 
and  1968  long  line  fishery  has  had  a  serious 
lmi>act  on  Norway's  salmon  stocks.  Salmon 
are  so  scarce  In  Norwegian  waters  this  year 
that  the  bag  nets  are  giving  up.  Not  enough 
salmon  to  pay  their  expenses.  Their  paper, 
the  Aftenp>osten,  recently  ref>orted: 

"For  the  second  year  running  salmon  fish- 
ing with  bag-nets  along  the  coast  of  Nord- 
land  county  in  Norway  has  entirely  faUed. 

"The  quantities  of  fish  sent  to  the  market 
by  these  fishermen  are  quite  insignificant  and 
some  of  them  have  hardly  got  enough  fish  for 
the  obligatory  salmon  dinner. 

"If  the  fishing  should  not  be  better  towards 
the  end  of  the  season,  many  of  the  fisher- 
men will  sufTer  considerable  losses  as  their 
catches  are  not  big  enough  to  cover  their 
working  expenses. 

"The  bad  result  for  this  kind  of  salmon 
fishing  comes  along  with  the  intensive  fish- 
ing for  salmon  with  baited  line  in  the  open 
sea  and  the  owners  of  the  bag-nets  here  see 
a  clear  connection.  The  result  of  the  bag-net 
fishing  was  steadily  Increasing  until  the  fish- 
ing with  baited  lines  really  started  a  couple 
of  years  ago.  and  then  the  fishing  along  th.e 
coast  absolutely  failed. 

"Many  of  the  fishermen  with  bag-nets  ha've 
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decided  no:  to  continue  their  work  any  long- 
er wid  next  year  th.s  flarung  wUl  be  conMd- 
erab'.v  reduced  ' 

The  salmon  rivers  of  Norway  are  pracU- 
cally  emp'.v  Even  tlie  haTchery  men  are  per- 
plexed whe're  ihey  *.:;  And  salmon  to  operate 

with  ^^ 

A  report  from  X/trnpo.ifrn  dated  June  24. 

1969  tells  the  sad  story; 


THIS    Yr\RS   SALMON-    PTSHINC    AN    ABSOI.nT 
rMLCHE 

An  almost  absoivite  failure  is  the  charac- 
teristic jr  the  salmon  fishing  on  the  rl'.ers 
of  Northern  Norwav  in  Trondela*;  ar.d  Mo-? 
og  Romsdal  T\-p:cal  of  the  suu.xtlon  is  that 
on  the  Surna  and  Kauma  so  f.ir  i->nly  40  and 
30  salmon  have  been  caught  and  on  the 
Dnva  the  number  is  even  less 

On  the  Orkla  oiilv  30  sjlmcn  have  been 
caught  io  far  The  same  Is  the  case  with  the 
Gaula  and  the  famous  Nijnsen  where  very 
few  5.\lmon  have  been  Ivnded  even  on  the 
best  pools,  the  Vail  and  the  Grong 

In  More  os  Romsdal  one  cannot  under- 
stand whv  the  salm-'n  fall  to  come  The 
height  of  the  water  and  the  general  condi- 
tions have  been  ju>t  perfect  for  a  good  sal- 
mon season. 

How  much  the  >almcn  fishing  has  de- 
creased can  be  shown  in  the  catch  aarures' 
in  1966.  13  290  kt?  of  f^almon  were  caught  on 
the  Gaula  River  The  quan'lty  the  next  year 
was  decreased  to  7  753  kg  and  last  year  to 
5  466  kg,  .1  reduction  of  7  500  k?  In  two  years 
The  eSect  ■.'•.  the  concentrated  raid  upc'n 
NorwaVs  sa.mon  bv  l.-:ng  liners  in  1969  tak- 
ing" mCre  than  half  of  the  normal  catch  will 
result  m  a  further  drop  In  sU.K.k  In  1970 
^d  1971.  If  the  h.gh  seas  long  line  fishery 
is  not  stopped  before  the  1970  sea^n  I 
firmly  believe  Norway  s  salmon  stcclcs  will 
be  depleted  to  the  point  of  no  economic 
return 

The  loss  of  salmon  to  Norway  is  serious  a« 
the  salmon  catch  has  averaged  ui  value  over 
ave  years  27  000.000  krcners  or  almost 
MOOOOOO  Norway  a  as  also  hoping  to  In- 
cre.ise  her  tour-st  Sshlng  and  vac<b»ju  travel 
to  their  country  They  have  constructed 
some  200  saJoion  ladders  at  great  expense 
since  World  War  11.  and  opened  up  many 
new  water  courses  and  areas  for  salmon. 
Their  salmor.  production  has  climbed  stead- 
ily s.nce  World  W.ir  II  until  1968  when  they 
were  reduced  by  one-third  because  of  the 
long  line  fishery  In  1969  there  »-lll  be  a 
mucn  greater  reduction  in  the  salmor.  catch 
both  for  territorial  nets  and  anglers  If  this 
cont-t.ues.  a  few  salmon  will  undoubtedly 
rema:u  but  the  bag-nets  will  cease  to  oper- 
ate and  anglers  will  f..,rsake  the  salmon 
rivers 

It  Is  difficult  for  the  average  reader  to 
understand  why  Norwav  allow?  her  i  A,n 
boaiB  to  par.icipate  in  the  long  Une  fishery 
and  help  to  destrcy  her  salmon  st>5Cks  by 
ta/tlrg  intmature  salmon  along  with  D.ines 
and  Swedes  The  reascn  is  simple  and  ob- 
vious when  you  visit  the  Norwegian  coast. 
With  foreign  boats  right  on  the  Norwegian 
fishermen's  doorstep,  taking  their  flsh  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  and  the  Norwegians 
helpless  to  stop  them.  It  is  only  human  ihat 
they  will  also  trv  to  get  their  share  while  the 
fish  last.  They  know  so  well  that  the  Danes 
will  take  every  salmon  in  the  sea  while 
there  :>.re  any  The  Danes  and  Germans  <v.n- 
tributs  nothing  to  salmon  conservuti  n: 
however,  the  Daces  are  presently  contrib- 
uting the  greatest  effort  to  salmon  destruc- 
tion ever  witnessed  in  history  The  Nor- 
wegians know  that  the  Danes  are  the  fish- 
ing pirates  of  the  sea  The  Swedes  have  also 
had  a  sad  experience  with  Danish  inroads 
on  im.mature  Swedish  stocks  of  salmon  In 
the  Baltic 

Anthony  Netboy,  in  his  book  entitled  T'le 
.4t.'antir  Salmon — a  V'anijMny  Speciej'. 
states  It  Is  esUmated  that  one  out  of 
every  fjur  salmon  now  caught  In  the  Bal- 


tic .Sea  Is  the  product  of  a  Swedish  hatchery. 
Danish  fishermen  reap  the  hirgest  share  of 
the  benenu."  In  the  Baltic,  as  in  the  Atlan- 
tic, the  Danes  are  being  .'Uhsldlzed  for  each 
p43und  cf  salmon  they  are  taking  and  recell- 
ing  to  other  ccuutrlea.  including  some  of  the 
sjiinion-producliig  couirrles  such  as  the 
United  Klngd.  m 

Let  us  look  at  the  problem  of  the  Atlantic 
Salmon  over  the  whole  Atlantic  and  forget, 
for  this  discussion  and  for  simplification, 
that  for  pollilc.a  ren-sons  the  Atlantic  is 
divided  Into  east  and  west  i-ectors  Let  us 
set  aside  the  separate  entitles.  NKAF  and 
ICN.A-P.  and  combine  their  membership  and 
votes  concerning  the  high  seas  fishery.  The 
simple  result  is  herewith  given 

In  favour  of  complete  Ban  on  High  Seas 
Fi.=hery  for  Salmi-n  m  tiie  Atlantic 

United  Kingdom.  Erie.  Canada:  United 
States;  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repubhcs; 
Iceland.  Norway 

Prance:  Belgium;  Spain;  Netherlands; 
Italv.  Poland,  and  Romania 

In  favour  of  continuing  the  High  Seas 
fishery  for  salmon  in  the  Atlantic: 

Denmark;  West  Germany,  and  Sweden 
( Portugal  has  abstained  frjm  taking  any 
side  I 

This    Is    the    up-to-date    picture:    Thre« 
countries  who  Insist  on   the  continued  de- 
struction  of   the   Atlantic   salmon,   fourteen 
countries    who    would    preserve    the    species. 
Two  of  the  countries  who  wish  to  continue 
the  massacre  of  the  salmon  contribute  noth- 
ing  to   salmon   conservation     By    taking   the 
lish     produced     by     the     salmon-producing 
countries  they  arc  capitalizing  on  other  peo- 
ple's  efforts    and    investment     It   Is   for   this 
reason    I    brand    tne    Danes    as    the    fishing 
pirates  of  the  .-ea    As  far  as  West  Germany 
is  concerned,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
this  country  knows  pollUcally  It  Is  wrong  in 
opposing   this  conservation   measure  impor- 
tant  to  so  many  countries  with  whom  they 
trade    However,  their  technical  men  are  not 
of  the  same  op.nion  and  in  this  matter  the 
technical    men    seem    to    have    the    strong 
hand  rather  than  poUt. clans    It  Is  ama/lng 
to   us   that   ."Sweden   supp'^rta   the  HU'h   Seas 
flsherv    Possibly   It  Is  In   retaliation    for  tlie 
unfair    inroads    upon    tl.elr    Baltic    salmon 
stocks  sustained  at  great  cus-t.  half  of  which 
are  taken  by  the  Danes  whu  ci.ntr.bute  noth- 
ing   It  Ifi  doubtful  whether  Sweden  contrib- 
utes anv   appreciable  numbers  of  salmon   to 
the    At!an*-.c    mlgra'lons     One    can    under- 
stand thHt  because  the  Danes  are  taking  half 
of    the    fish    raised    by    the    Swedes    without 
regard  to  size  a.s  they  are  also  doing  In   the 
Atlantic,  the  Swedes   feel   thev  cxin   to  some 
extent  cff.set   this  loss  bv  participating  In  a 
fishery    that    takes    salmon    raised    by    other 
countries 

Now  let  us  turn  to  another  great  feeding 
ground  of  Atlantic  Salmon  dl>:covered  in  the 
D«vls  Strait  and  Greenland    We  have  dealt 
with   this  so  often   in  our  col'imns   already 
the  summation  will  be  brief  The  Davis  Strait 
drift  net  fishery  eommence<t  in  a  m.-xlerate 
wav   in    1965   with    about    10. 000  salmon.   By 
1967.  the  catch  had  reached  HO.OOO.  however 
;n  1968.  it  almost  doubled  to  175  000  Tagging 
results  have  shown  that  about  55"    of  the 
fl.ih  originate  in  Canada  and  45       in  United 
Kingdr.m    In  these  prop.irtlons  there  may  be 
included  jmal!  n-.imbers  of  fl.-h  'rom  Norway 
and  Sweden  I  have  estimated  in  1968  Canada 
and  the  British  Ifles  combined   took  about 
600.000  adult  of  two  and  three  sea-year  fish 
While  all  other  commercl  il  fisheries  of  sal- 
mon were  down   by  some  25        in    1968  and 
the    angling   down    much    niL-re     the    Davis 
Strait  drift   net   f.;herv   doubled   because   of 
the  greatlv  increased  tl.^hlng  effort    In   1969 
there  were  17  boats  compared  to  11  in  1967 
for  an  increase  of  55'"    Additional  boats  and 
larger  boats  are  now  being  readied  for  par- 
ticipation In  the  Davis  Strait  fishery  for  the 
fall   of  this   year    Our  dwindling  stocks   of 
salmon  will  be  attacked  by  more  boaU  from 
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the  Faroese.  Denmark  and  Norway  and  the 
decimation  could  reach  300.000  fish— equal  to 
the  destruction  of  Norwegian  salmon  by  long 
lines  and  equal  to  half  of  the  adult  salmon 
stoc'ct.s  of  the  British  Lslee  and  Canada.  The 
Danes  and  their  dependents,  the  Faroese.  took 
70<~c  of  the  1968  catch  It  is  not  their  Inten- 
tion to  give  up  utilcss  fv.rced  U'  A  high  sea 
fjsherv  totalling  cloise  to  1,000  meUlc  tons  of 
s.ilmon.  450  In  D.ivls  Strait  In  the  Fall  of  1968 
and  400  tons  off  Norway  in  the  Spring  of 
1909.  representing  some  250.000  fish  taken 
in  an  Immature  stage  and  raised  with  great 
expense  by  other  countries.  Is  Just  too  good 
to  relinquish. 

If  the  Danes  do  not  heed  the  voices  of  four- 
teen other  countrle:i  who  f.-sli  on  the  high 
seas  and  continue  their  destruction  of  our 
s.'ilmon  In  an  immature  state,  then  independ- 
ent or  combined  action  must  be  taken  by  the 
.salmon-producinc  covntnes  Political  prcs- 
s-.ires  and  economic  pressures  must  be  stud- 
ied and  bro light  to  bear  upon  the  Danes 
before  the  salmon  stocks  of  Europe  and 
North  America  are  co.npleteiy  destroyed.  The 
.ialmon-produclng  countries,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  cannot  ?.:Tord  any  longer  to  sub- 
sidize the  Danes  on  Atlantic  salmon  while 
they  destroy  the  spec  es  If  we  are  to  lose  our 
salmon  through  their  obstinate  determina- 
tion to  continue  the  de:,iructlon  of  this  im- 
portant fish,  we  should  think  of  reducing  our 
imports  of  dairy  products  flsh  sind  manu- 
factured g-^KXls  irom  them.  Canada,  the 
Unl'ed  States,  United  Kingdom.  Eire.  Nor- 
way. USSR  and  Spain  sh  iMld  consider  the 
p>o.ssibllltle.s  for  action 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  Danish. 
E-^kimos  and  Greenlanders  have  been  taking 
over  a  four-year  period  up  until  1968.  not 
UfvS  than  an  average  of  350  000  Immature 
salmon  orlglnaung  mostly  in  the  British  Isles 
and  Canada  This  fishery  Is  within  Greenl.and 
territorial  waters  and  is  completely  o-uslde 
of  the  ;urisdlrUon  of  foreign  countries:  When  _ 
the  Danes  have  been  forced  to  stop  destroy-  O 
Ing  the  salmon  on  the  high  seas  they  will  of  X 
course,  remain  with  this  large  remunerative 
fishery,  the  fish  of  which  are  subsidized  al- 
n.ost  to  their  selllntr  value  per  pound  to 
Greenland  by  the  Bri'ish  Isles  and  Canada 
It  is  rather  Ironical  that  the  Greenlanders' 
f-atch  fell  bv  40^.  In  1968  because  of  t!  e  In- 
creased c.iUh  by  the  Etane,^.  Faroese  and  Nor- 
wegians in  the  Davl;-.  Strait  before  the  flsh 
reached  the  Greenland  shores. 

I  -^hall  nut  deal  at  length  with  the  argii- 
men'.s  advanr^-d  by  the  D?nes  and  West  Ger- 
mans at  the  London  N'EAPC  meeting  and  the 
Warsiiw  meeting  of  ICNAF  Their  defence  for 
•heir  actions  was  entirely  unconvincing— as 
demonstrated  by  the  resulting  vote.  A  state- 
.ment  made  by  the  Germans  at  NE.AFC  and 
entha-.iaitlcu'ily  quoted  by  the  Danes  at 
ICN.AF  stated,  in  effect.  ".  .  .  that  not  even  a 
suftlc!en:lv  striking  likelihood  Is  "t  hand  that 
the  h  ih  seai=  fUherles  are  a  serious  threat 
to  sal.mon  fisheries  a.s  .".  whole" 

The  Danes  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
ban  on  high  seas  tlslilng  of  salmon  might 
de.str  n-  the  whole  b:vsls  of  cooperation  in 
ICN.^F  Tl-.e  International  body.  ICNAF,  was 
set  up  to  protect  the  varK'US  species  of  flsh 
being  exploited  in  the  North  Atlantic,  and  to 
in.sure  that  any  species  of  flsh  would  not 
disappear  by  ovcr-exploltatlon.  The  Danes 
refuse  to  recognize  this,  as  evidenced  by 
their  determination  to  take  more  and  more 
immature  salmon,  regardless  of  the  evident 
e!Te<-t.s  upon  the  sc.lmon  stocks  and  by  their 
entire  disregard  of  the  warning  resoluUon 
adopted   In  ICNAF,  June  6.  1968. 

I!  the  Danes  do  not  listen  to  the  protests 
of  fourteen  countries  against  what  they  are 
doing,  the  alternative  la  for  these  c»untrle« 
to  use  any  means  thought  desirable  and 
effective  to  s'f  p  the  destruction  of  the  At- 
lantic salmon  If  they  will  not  be  convinced 
as  a  member  of  ICNAF.  they  must  be  dealt 
with  In  another  manner  that  will  be  effec- 
tive outside  of  ICNAF. 


Denmark  and  West  Germany  will  not  rec- 
ognize that  the  A' Ian  tic  salmon  Is  a  fresh 
water  flsh  of  necessity  born  In  fresb  water 
and  living  the  greater  part  of  Its  life  In 
freshwater  and  capable  of  existing  entirely 
In  fresh  water.  Tlie  fact  that  It  migrates  to 
sea  as  does  a  steelhead  or  a  trout,  does  not 
make  it  u  s,ilt  water  flsh,  and  It  cannot  be 
treated  In  the  same  way  as  a  cod  or  haddock. 
Tlie  salmon  can  only  survive  In  this  day  and 
ape  by  spending  large  sums  of  money  for  Us 
protecilc  n  and  propagation  in  fresh  water. 
In  North  America  we  are  spending  73  cents 
per  pound  for  every  pound  of  salmon  taken 
by  us  If  half  of  the  total  catch  of  Greenland 
and  In  Davis  Strait  Is  Included  (Canada's 
prop.irllo:.  i  we  are  .subsidizing  the  Danes 
and  Greenl.'inders  by  57  cents  per  pound  for 
every  pound  of  our  s.ilmon  taken. 

I  s;iy  to  you  reader,  angler,  comnaerclal 
flshemi.'ui  and  conservationist,  lend  your 
supiKirt  and  give  your  time  and  Influence  to 
.stop  this  Indlscr.nilnate  massacre  of  the 
Atlantic  salrr.on.  spearheaded   by  Denmark. 


PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET  MESSAGE 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  Congress 
has  now  received  ihe  President's  budget 
message.  In  tlie  weeks  and  months 
ahead,  much  will  be  said  about  its  var- 
ious provisions. 

For  the  moment,  there  are  four  points 
to  be  made  about  the  broad  outlines  of 
the  budget.  Three  of  these  points  are 
pleasant.  The  fourth  point  is  depress- 
ing. 

First,  this  is  a  balanced  budget.  If  the 
President's  recommendations  are  fol- 
lowed, the  Government's  income  and 
outlays  will  balance. 

In  recent  years  the  balanced  budget — 
in  Government  and  in  the  home — has 
become  a  cultural  raritj*.  The  Govern- 
ment has  been  reluctant  to  balance  its 
budget  and,  thanks  to  excessive  Gov- 
ernment spending,  inflation  has  made 
it  hard  to  balance  the  family  budget. 
Thus  we  sahite  the  balance  of  this 
budget. 

Second,  in  another  sense  this  budget 
represents  a  restoration  of  proper  bal- 
ance in  American  spending.  It  represents 
a  decisive  shift  in  the  relationship  be- 
tween military  and  nonmilitary  spend- 
ing, a  shift  in  favor  of  nonmilitary 
programs.  It  has  been  20  years — two  full 
decades — since  the  Defense  Department 
ha.s  been  promised  such  a  small  share 
of  Federal  expenditures.  This  is  the 
reality,  not  the  mere  rhetoric,  of  reor- 
dering national  priorities. 

Third,  this  is  a  candid  budget.  No  one 
is  happy  to  see  the  inexorable  rise  of 
Federal  expenditures  bring  America  its 
first  budget  in  excess  of  $200  billion. 
But  we  can  take  some  satisfaction  from 
the  fact  that  the  President  has  not  tried 
to  hide  the  truth  from  the  American 
people. 

It  would  have  been  possible  for  the 
President  to  fiddle  and  fudge  the  fig- 
ures sufliciently  to  bring  the  total,  on 
paper,  down  below  $200  billion.  This 
might  have  been  politically  adventa- 
geoas  for  the  President.  But  he  rejected 
this  duplicity — the  sort  of  duplicity  that 
has  not  been  absent  from  budgets  in 
recent  years — and  thus  provided  an- 
other example  of  candor  that  is  helping 
restore  trust  between  the  citizens  and 
their  Government. 


The  fourth  and  final  point  I  wish  to 
make  about  the  budget  is  less  cheerful. 

This  budget  provides  for  a  $7.2  billion 
rise  in  its  uncontrollable  part. 

In  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1969  un- 
controllables  comprised  64  percent  of  the 
budget.  In  1970  they  comprised  66  per- 
cent. In  the  proposed  1971  budget  they 
comprise  69  percent. 

Let  us  not  mince  words.  Control  of 
spending,  control  vested  in  Congress  by 
the  Constitution,  continues  to  slip  away. 

This  country  was  founded  by  men  who 
waged  revolutionary  war  in  defense  of 
the  principle  that  representatives  of  the 
people  should  be  in  immediate  cliarge  of 
spending  the  people's  money. 

For  years  we  have  allowed  our  attach- 
ment to  this  principle  to  atrophy.  For 
years  we  have  witnessed  the  erosion  of 
congressional  responsibility  in  spending 
matters.  And  for  years  we  have  joined 
in  lamentations  at>out  the  diminishing 
power  of  the  legislative  branch,  relative 
to  the  executive  branch.  To  paraphrase 
the  lean  and  hungry  Cassius,  the  fault 
is  not  in  the  stars  but  in  ourselves  that  we 
are  embattled. 

Reversing  this  slippage  of  congres- 
sional responsibility  will  not  be  easy.  It  is 
urgent. 

OIL  SHORTAGE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week  representatives 
of  the  Independent  Terminal  Operators 
of  New  England  met  with  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Mollis  M.  Dole  in 
an  attempt  to  avert  an  impending  short- 
age of  home  heating  oil  in  New  England. 
They  requested  that  the  Oil  Import  Ap- 
peals Board  allocate  to  them  sufficient 
oil  to  ward  off  any  danger  of  an  emer- 
gency arising. 

To  date,  no  action  has  been  taken  on 
their  request,  notwithstanding  either  the 
seriousness  of  the  present  situation  or 
the  precedent  for  such  action  at  the  time 
of  a  similar  crisis  in  February  1968. 

In  order  to  underscore  my  concern 
over  the  situation  I  sent  the  following 
telegrams  last  Friday  to  Secretary-  of 
Defense  Laird  and  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Hickel: 
Hon.  Meltin  Laird. 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
The  Pentagon, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Request  immediate  release  of  10.000  b  d  of 
unused  Department  of  Defense  finished 
product  quota  to  Department  of  Interior. 
This  allocation  urgently  needed  for  use  by 
oil  import  appeals  beard  to  make  emergency 
assignments  to  forestall  supply  crisis  In  the 
New  England  area.  Peak  crisis  expected  with- 
in two  weeks.  Added  supplies  essential  to 
prevent  shortages,  dislocation  and  extreme 
hardship  this  winter  season. 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  a  tragedy  if  New  England  were 
to  experience  a  shortage  such  as  now  is 
threatened,  especially  when  it  would  be 
so  simple  to  prevent  this  from  occurring. 


Hon.  Waltek  J.  Hickel, 
Secretary  of  Interior, 
Department  of  Interior. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Strongly  support  request  of  Independent 
Fuel  Termlapl  Operators  Association  made 
Wednesday  to  your  Department.  Urge  that 
action  be  taken  immediately  to  assign  addi- 
tional 10.000  b/d  of  home  heating  oU  to  Oil 
Import  Appeals  Board  for  allocations  to  pre- 
vent severe  supply  crisis  within  the  coming 
weeks.  Such  action  will  involve  no  breach 
of  12.2%  formula  and  tbere  Is  no  justifica- 
tion for  delay  in  face  of  critical  need. 


A  COORDINATED  ATTACK  ON 
POLLUTION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  there  no 
longer  seems  to  be  any  shortage  of  vol- 
unteers for  the  fight  against  pollution. 
Large  numbers  of  Government  officials, 
students,  housewives,  spokesmen  for  in- 
dustry and  labor,  to  name  only  a  few 
categories  of  concerned  citizens,  have 
clearly  indicated  their  readiness  to  take 
effective  action.  What  we  now  so  badly 
need  are  an  effective  strategy  and  a  firm 
commitment  of  economic  resources.  I 
believe  both  ■will  shortly  be  forthcoming. 

A  major  contribution  to  the  devising 
of  an  effective  strategy  was  made  only 
last  week  by  an  Indiana  industrialist  of 
the  first  rank,  Mr.  Richard  B.  Stoner, 
vice  chairman  of  the  board,  Cummins  En- 
gine Co.,  Inc.,  Columbus,  Ind.  In  brief,  in- 
cisive language,  Mr.  Stoner  outlines  the 
steps  that  must  be  taken  by  industry  and 
Government  If  we  are  to  have  a  truly 
coordinated  attack  on  the  massive  prob- 
lem of  environmental  pollution. 

I  warmly  commend  Mr.  Stoner's  re- 
marks to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  1 

Developing   Transportation   Foa  the 
Seventies 
( By  Richard  B.  Stoner,  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Board,    Cummins    Engine    Company,    Inc. 
Columbus,  Ind.) 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  saw  a  full-page 
advertisement  that  appeared  In  the  "News 
In  Review"  section  of  the  New  York  Times 
on  January  18?  It  was  headed  "April  22: 
Earth  Day."  It  said  "a  disease  has  infected 
our  country.  It  has  brought  fog  to  "yosemlte, 
dumped  garbage  in  the  Hudson^  sprayed  DDT 
m  our  food,  and  left  our  cities  In  decay.  Its 
carrier  Is  man." 

Sponsor  of  that  ad  Is  an  organization  called 
"the  environmental  teach-in,"  which  says 
April  22  "Is  a  day  to  challenge  the  corporate 
and  governmental  leaders  who  promise 
change  but  who  shortchange  the  necessary 
progrrams." 

A  few  days  earlier,  on  January  13.  the 
Times  carried  a  report  Issued  by  Mayor  Lind- 
say's task  force  on  noise  control,  let  me  sum- 
marize one  portion. 

One  of  the  first  moves  will  be  against  truck 
and  construction  equipment  noise.  As  for 
trucks,  attempts  will  be  made  to  lower  the 
88-declbel  limit  the  state  of  New  York  now 
prescribes. 

The  report  says  anything  above  85  decibels 
Is  where  Injury  begins;  and  California,  the 
leader  In  sociability  standards,  has  already 
set  standards  for  1973  at  86  decibels. 

Do  you  know  whom  both  the  ad  and  the 
report  are  talking  about? 

They  are  talking  about  us! 

And  we  had  better  listen ! 

And,  we  had  better  take  action! 

Our  Industry  Is  either  going  to  fulfill  Its 
moral  obligation  to  lead  the  way  In  mini- 
mizing the  threat  of  air.  water,  waste,  and 
noise  pKDllutlon  In  this  decade  or  the  people, 
led  by  our  youth,  will  force  the  government 
to  enact  legislation  which  requires  us  to  do 
the  Job  we  will  not  do  ourselves. 

All  of  industry  Is  about  to  be  caught  again 
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with  an  Inadequate  response  to  those  prob- 
lems that  aflect  the  human  environment — 
health,  hunger,  security,  to  name  three 

Por  mo6t  of  us  who  have  operAted  effec- 
tively with  the  clear  economic  goal  o!  pro- 
ducing a  .'ompetuive  product  at  the  lowest 
possible  .-.vr.!  :i  rew  phrase  s^cl.ibllitv— 1» 
about  to  become  the  planning  'gott.;"  of  the 
1970'3.  N'over  before  hvs  this  ce  la'r--  en- 
tered a  new  decade  with  such  a  clear-cut 
t«chnologlcal  challenge  We  must  clean  up 
our  er.'.  irtnment. 

So  remember  th.it  word,  ••sociability"  It 
me.ins  malting  ovir  prcducts.  our  Industry. 
our  conip.inr.  or  plant  operate  In  such  a 
mar.ner  th.U  It  Is  accept,ible  to  the  p-ihllJ— 
that  It  is  njt  too  nols-. .  that  It  Is  not  un- 
healthy; that  It  d'-e^  n^t  emit  offensive 
odor-:  and  that  it  d jes  not  sUr.?  tie  evos. 

SocUbUitv  has  real  meanm^  to  us  today  as 
we  recognise  that  sUipplng  pollution  Is  the 
number  one  techoolo^ica:  challenge  to  the 
trani-por.atlon  Inda  ^try  In  thU  decarte 

This  Is  the  theels  of  my  rem.wks  t^xl.\y  be- 
cause tran.«portatlcr.  vehicles  are  the  num- 
ber one  contributor  to  air.  noL'ie.  and  es- 
thetic decay  Emls&lons  from  vehl-les  mako 
up  over  lia'.f  of  the  contamination  in  the  air 
over  the  United  States.  To  a  ereat  extent 
our  success  In  cleamuj  up  cur  prodv.cts  wli. 
determine  the  improvement  In  environ- 
mental quality  throughout  the  countrv  The 
100  million  automobllt-s.  trucks,  and  buses 
on  America's  highways  spew  more  than  66 
million  tons  of  carbcn  monoxide,  one  mil- 
lion tons  of  sulfur  ixides.  six  million  t.  us  of 
oxides  of  nitrogen.  12  mllUcn  tons  of  hy- 
drocaxbons,  and  cne  million  tons  of  par- 
ticulates annually  Into  the  air  we  breathe 

In  addition,  the  smoKe.  dirty  water  and 
IndustrUl  wastes  from  oar  pr-xluctlon  fa- 
cilities, our  foundries,  ivnd  even  our  offlce 
complexes  are  tainting  the  air  we  breathe. 
the  water  we  dnni:.  and  the  sources  oi  food 
we  eat. 

Admittedly,  po'.lutljn  has  been  with  us  as 
long  as  tUne  itself  Tie  .\meric.in  Indi.iu  had 
Uttle  need  to  be  cor.cfrned  abcut  the  pol- 
luting effects  of  his  smoke  signals  But.  as 
popu;.itlc:.  h.is  increased,  as  we  have  become 
technologically  more  sophisticated,  as  i-on- 
•uraers  hive  demanded  more  ccnvenicnce 
products  m  n-ureturnable  containers  and 
mc;re  powerful  engines,  and  as  we  have 
move-l  together  into  huge  urban  areas,  man 
l.a.s  eaierged  at  a  threat  to  his  own  environ- 
ment. 

The  transportation  induitry  has  responded 
to  p-j'.Iu'ain  a;>out  as  well  but  nc  better, 
than  3.^1  '>f  IndUi-try  Until  Just  a  few  -.ears 
agvi  we  were  not  ?rfatiy  « ncerned  with 
engine  e-..iaus:  emissions  The  problem  was 
concentrated  primar::v  n  a  lew  highly  pi-^)- 
ulated  in  lustriallaed  areas 

Th'?r  Calirorn.a'i  -sr..'jg  problems  became 
so  great  "he  State  governaient  wae  forced  to 
Issue  the  first  automobile  exhau-st  emission 
star.lards  If  ycu  will  recai;.  the  industry  and 
genaral  p  -.bl.c  reurtlori  w.is  less  than  enthu- 
siastic We  protested  coers  •s-ould  be  tOii  high, 
the  time  requirement*  were  ton  short,  and 
the  standaxls  were  impossible  to  achieve 
Yet.  today,  we  are  rushing  ahead,  .success- 
fully I  mlg-i'  .lid.  to  meet  the  :  i-est  Federal 
sxandards  which  until  recen'ly  we  al'wi  had 
cnt:cl?ed  as  tc-5  costly,  too  restrictive  In  time 
to  achieve  and.  yes.  even  impoetlble  tc 
achieve 

The  latett  Federal  or  State  of  California 
standard  became  our  next  target  And  this  1^ 
why  the  transnortatK>n  Industry  has  not 
scl.ed  Its  fwllutjon  pn^blem  Our  t^.-Hl  mvist 
bee 'me  the  reduction  of  engine  emissions 
and  ncise  to  the  lowest  p<»slble  level  which 
technolocT  will  perml' 

Oar  technical  staff  at  Cummins  Is  confl- 
den*  the  technology  can  be  developed  and 
applied  withm  thi-.  decade  which  wtu  elimi- 
nate the  problems  of  internal  combustion 
engine  emissions  and  noise  in  en-.lronrr.ental 
quality    We  c^n  achieve  this  goal  if  our  In- 


dustrv  Is  prepared  to  oc>mmlt  lts«lf  to  solving 
the  pr»>blem.  Dramatic  impmvements  must 
and  will  be  made  in  the  next  two  or  three 
vears. 

The  emission  control  efTort  will  be  mas- 
sively expensive  The  many  mlUl'  ns  already 
committed  to  the  program  by  the  automotive 
industry  will  seem  almost  insignificant  when 
the  'otal  cost  is  added  up. 

And.  all  uf  us  will  pav.  Increased  costs  will 
not  stop  with  the  m;inufacturer  Equipment 
purchasers  aiid  rinally  the  ultimate  c«^>nsuuier 
will  fee'  the  cost  of  the  emission  control 
eiTort.  This  i.s  not  bec-a'ise  manufacturing 
C061S  will  be  pa.ssed  .\lcng  In  their  entirety 
It  Is  primarllv  because  hiirh  horsepower-*o- 
weight  ra'ios  and  hieh  engine  performance 
and  low  emissions  are  not  nece-ssanly  com- 
patible .tccorcUng  to  our  present  understand- 
.pg  of  thf  state  of  the  art. 

Where  we  have  historically  empha.M7ed 
hiph  horsepower  engines  to  pull  heavier  loads 
.v-icl  Uehter.  smaller  engines  to  permit  more 
frelgnt  to  be  hauled,  we  now  may  be  talitln:^ 
about  blgeer  eng.nes  wTth  lower  horsepower 
This  could  require  more  trucks  to  haul  the 
same  amount  of  proiluce;  consequently 
h.gher  freuht  charges  to  keep  trucking 
proiitable  and.  thu.s.  more  ci«i".s  t.i  the  con- 
sumer. I  choose  this  lUustratlrm  to  point  up 
[he  lne!>c;»panle  f.ict  that  all  of  us— prvKiucers 
and  ooDsiimers  alike — will  share  in  the  adde*! 
C'lst  of  emission  controls. 

•WHM  MT-Sr  BE  PONE7 

Somehow  cut  of  todays  rhetoric  must 
i-'  me  not  just  governmental  pledges,  nor  in- 
dustry programs,  but  a  national  commitment 
t..  impfi^ve  environmental  qualltv  Most  of 
us  as  ronsumers  will  have  to  ch..nge  our  lUe 
.^tvle  Protection  of  our  environment  inu.''t 
become  a  personal  cause  of  highest  mag- 
nitude In  the  every<la7  lives  of  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  AmertcAiis  President  Nixon  In  his 
state  of  t;ie  Unloa  address  said  "Each  in- 
dividual mast  eullsT  if  this  tight  is  to  be 
w;n  .  .  .  It  Is  time  for  those  who  make  mas- 
.=lve  dema:;d.s  on  s^xiety  to  make  s>.me  mini- 
mal demands  oa  themselves." 

In  this  growing  efTort  G-f.  t'rnmcnt  cin  pro- 
vide guidelines  and  help  define  priorities,  but 
It  Is  those  of  us  In  Industry  who  must  take 
on  the  leadership  role  and  c</nimU.  now  to- 
day, both  our  human  and  Rn  inclal  resources 
to  guarantee,  .is  th*-  President  h.ts  requested, 
'hat  "Clean  air.  cle.in  water,  open  sp.ices — 
these  should  once  again  be  the  birthright  of 
every  Amer'can  "  Surely,  if  w  have  the 
brainpower  and  re^our'^es  to  put  a  man  on 
the  moon  in  '  ne  short  span  of  ten  ye;iTS.  we 
can  bring  oar  environmental  vioimions  Into 
tolerable  llmlt«  within  a  similar  time  span 

IN'DVsrRT'S    RPLB 

There  Is  .i  J-rrlng  truth  to  Nea-sweek's 
statement  that  "until  a  few  years  ago.  fight- 
ing polKiTlon  ranked  .-omewhere  below  giving 
to  charity  on  the  list  ■^f  rorrxirate  priorities  ' 
We  have  this  black  eye  because  we  have  not 
led  In  the  contrt)l  of  pollution  .^nd.  we  h.ivc 
not  given  suffl'tent  attention  to  the  harm 
o'ur  manufnctrinng  plants  -ind  products  are 
having  on   the   quality  of  our  environment 

There  l*  however,  a  growing  movement 
among  responsible  Industrialists,  and.  If  the 
efTort  cftn  be  expanded  nnd  maintained  I  am 
confident  we  can  ha'.e  clein  air.  pure  water, 
ar.d  decent  living  conditloits  for  all  pe<  pie 

.\.?  a  first  ".tep  In  Industry's  commitment 
all  if  us  must  take  whRte\er  .ictlnn  Is  nec- 
e««ary  to  stop  noise,  air  water  and  waste 
pollution  resulting  fr  ni  i^ur  m.anufactuniiB 
processes  The  technology  Is  arallable  and  It 
must  be  put  to  work  The  cost  will  be  enor- 
mous and  It  Is  likely  that  some  industries 
will  need  governmental  assistance  and  incen- 
tives L'nfortunatcly.  gome  enterprises  will 
not  survive,  but  that  la  a  necessary  cost. 

Second,  sociability  must  become  a  priority 
d'^gn  criterion  In  planning  all  new  prod- 
ucts, plants,  and  services 

Third    those  of  us  who  produce  products 


that  pollute  must  modify  present  product 
lines  so  they  are  as  emission-free  as  society 
requires  Products  which  cannot  be  modified. 
must  be  abandoned  and  replaced  by  new 
ones  with  a  high  sociability  factor.  Cost 
CLnslderations  must  be  secondary  to  health 
and  safety 

Fourth.  Industry-wide  cooperation  In  re- 
ducing poUuUon  must  override  competitive 
considerations  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  tell 
yru  that  cooperative  studies  to  develop 
u.eBninalu!  test  procedures  to  measure  the 
emissions  from  diesel  engines  are  underway 
through  the  engine  manufactures'  associa- 
tion and  in  conjunction  wlUi  the  Suite  of 
Callfornl:!  I  will  be  gratltied  If  the  association 
can  go  to  Washlnitton  with  .i  reo  imm.endatlon 
that  stricter  standards  be  applied.  This  will 
be  the  kind  of  posltl-  e  leadership  our  indua- 
'rv  should  provide 

Fifth.  Industry  must  fund  more  basic  re- 
search t"}  develop  new  technologies  which 
CO  beyond  these  presently  known.  We  have 
great  faith  In  the  adaptability  of  the  Internal 
comb'.istion  en5lne.  It  has  served  man  well 
I'Ver  the  years:  and.  If  we  are  as  creative  In 
making  social  improvenien's  as  we  have 
been  in  impr.ning  Us  etS  lency.  we  c.in  ex- 
tend Its  useful  life  for  years  to  come 

However,  and  this  Is  v-y  Important.  If 
the  technolocy  cannot  be  ■  ..ind.  we  mu.'t  be 
prepared  In  fact  to  burv  jur  old  friend  (as 
University  of  Minnesota  students  did  recently 
at  a  campus  demonstration  when  they  burled 
a  ga.sollne  automobile  engine)  and  replace 
It  with  a  new.  les.s  oiTenslve  power  plant. 
Presidential  Science  Adviser  Dr.  Lee  A.  Du- 
Brldge  ciitlons  that  "such  a  power  plant 
hovever.  has  not  yet  been  Invented,  or  at 
least  has  not  yet  proven  to  be  reliable. 
econoiuicai.  or  capable  of  tne  hicin  perform- 
ance required" 

COVER  NMENTS  BOi-E 

Government  s  prlniarv  role  Is  "o  make  pol- 
lution a  priority  public  issue  of  oi'r  decade 
and  to  provide  incentives  and  where  neces- 
s.iry.  requirements  for  industry  to  meet  its 
re  ponslblMtles  to  e!lmin;ite  pollution  as  a 
threat  to  the  Nation  s  survival. 

This  role  should  be  implemented  as 
f.>llows  First,  economic  Incentives  should  be 
devised  that  encourage  ail  Industries,  large 
and  small,  to  accelerate  their  antl-polluUon 
efforts — the  Idea  being  to  make  norma! 
economic  factors  provide  the  Nation  with 
the  direction  so  urgently  needed  In  the  con- 
servation task  ahead  of  us. 

Second,  we  would  also  favor  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  program  of  [lenaltles  for 
tiiose  who  pollute,  whether  It  he  the  pro- 
ducer or  the  end  user,  if  he  Is  at  fault. 
Income  frum  a  pollution  tax  could  be  used  to 
fund  research,  pollution  control  devices,  and 
purification  systen\s  for  the  good  of  the 
entire  community  SenaU'r  Proxmlre  has 
Iniroducd  a  bill  that  would  levy  a  Federal 
"ellluency  fee  ■  of  10  cents  per  p>ound  for 
industrial  w.istes  emitted  Into  the  Nation's 
rivers  A  similar  fee  system  could  be  developed 
'it  enjines  with  emissions  measured  at  the 
tlnie  of  annual  llcenslne  and  a  punitive  fee 
fchedule  used  for  emissions  of  various  kinds. 
When  the  consun.er  re.ilizes  It  costs  him 
more  to  own  a  product  that  pollutes  or  he 
will  be  fined  If  he  deactivates  the  em.lsslon 
control  device  on  his  engine,  he  will  demand 
and  maintain  a  clean  product. 

Third,  we  recommend  the  Ckivernment  re- 
allocate present  funds  earmarked  for  de- 
velopment of  low-emlsslon  engines  Into  more 
productive  channels.  Industry  has  the  prop- 
er economic  Incentives  to  develop  sociable 
products  and  Industry  will  get  this  Job  dona. 

More  appropriately.  Government  should  be 
funding  studies  to  determine  what  levels  of 
pollution  we  can  toler.ite  and  maintain  a 
good  environment,  thereby  determining  the 
standards  required.  Also,  we  are  not  well 
enough  informed  on  the  interactions  of  Tarl- 
ous  emissions,  especially  their  tolerablllty  as 
they  aifcct  health  and  living  conditions  and 
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the  rate  at  which  the  atmosphere  cleanses 
Itself.  These  studies  should  lead  to  specific 
emission  parameters.  Industry  does  not  have 
the  facilities  lor  such  ecological  determi- 
nations. These  are  governmental  responsi- 
bilities of  the  highest  order. 

Oovernmeni's  efforts  must  be  coordinated 
and  not  dlfTused  through  establishment  of 
Inefficient  and  ineffective  offices  In  a  num- 
ber of  Federal  bureaus.  The  effort  must  be 
singularly  direnied  and  receive  the  top-level 
attention  the  problem  demands. 

Fourth,  while  industry  should  set  the  pace. 
Government  must  make  it  possible  for  In- 
dustry-wide cooperdlon  to  be  carried  out 
without  fe.ir  of  antitrust  violation.  In  other 
words,  we  must  be  able  to  "swap  informa- 
tion "  in  the  public  interest.  Cooperation  be- 
tween Government  and  industry  is  impera- 
tive in  setting  tar(;ets  and  meeting  new 
standards. 

I.  L  MMl.NS'    COMMITMENT 

Cummins  Engine  Company's  commitment 
is  to  eiimin^ite.  to  the  extent  technically 
feasible,  the  pollutants,  noise,  and  wastes 
resulting  from  each  of  our  plant  opieratlons 
and  all  of  our  products  We  will  do  this  Job 
as  quickly  as  possible.  We  will  take  this  ac- 
tion, not  waiting  fcr  an  adjustment  in  Fed- 
eral requirements  vT  Incentives,  but  in  an  at- 
tempt to  fulfill  our  responsibility  to  Improve 
the   quality    of   our    environment. 

Diesel  Improvement  starts  with  an  engine 
that  already  lias  emission  characteristics  su- 
perior to  most  vehicular  engines  in  use  to- 
day. The  dutel  la  inherently  low  in  un- 
burned  hydrocarbons,  a  principal  contribu- 
tor to  chemical  smog,  and  carbon  monoxide, 
a  known  poison.  Both  are  major  concerns  In 
gasoline  engines,  although  the  automobile 
manufacturers  are  well  along  the  road  to 
solving  thete  problems. 

We  are  funding  an  accelerated  program  for 
the  development  of  clean  and  quiet  engines. 
Including  new  power  forms.  Cummins  has 
adopted  emission  control  standards  more 
severe  than  any  current  governmental  stand- 
ards as  design  criteria  for  all  new  products. 
Our  ultimate  goal  Is  to  produce  engines  that 
are  completely  socially  acceptable.  By  this 
we  mean  that  engine  emissions  and  noise  will 
no  longer  cause  problems  of  environmental 
quality.  An  Immediate  target  Is  to  reduce 
smoke  substantlilly  below  the  present  Fed- 
eral smoke  .standards,  thus  removing  dlesel 
smoke  sis  a  nuisance.  We  will  apply  this  new 
target  across  the  broad  spectrum  of  our 
power  applications — off-highway  uses  In  con- 
struction, industrial,  and  marine  equipment 
as  well  as  on-highway  truck  engines.  To 
achieve  this  further  Improvement  of  our  en- 
gines will  require  changes  ranging  from 
minor  modifications  and  substantial  In- 
creases In  the  number  of  turbocharged  en- 
gine models  to  the  possible  elimination  of 
some  engine  models  and  development  of  new 
engines  to  replace  them. 

Our  technical  center  staff  Is  currently 
etudylng  promising  techniques  of  emission 
and  noise  control  and  is  hard  at  work  ex- 
ploring new  techniques. 

These  clean  engine  commitments  have  been 
made  with  the  full  realization  that  the  risks 
Involved  may  Include  i 

Reductions  In  profitability; 

Increased  capital  Investments; 

Increased  Initial  Investment  for  the  CU8- 
tcmer;  and 

A  massive  educational  job  to  sell  the  new 
concepts  and  their  Importance  to  customets 
and  operators. 

Beyond  product  research  and  development. 
Ciunmlns  has  placed  In  the  1970  capital 
budget  substantially  Increased  funding  for 
an  accelerated  program  to  begin  the  clean-up 
of  all  of  our  plant  operations.  We  will  co- 
operate fully  with  each  of  our  plant  oom- 
munitles  in  the  solution  of  the  solid  wast* 
disposal  problem. 

Frankly,  we  are  not  In  a  position  to  brag 
about  these  declalona.  We  should  have  made 
them  years  ago.  But  It  Is  Important  to  undar- 


stand  that  Cummins  has  made  the  basic  com- 
mitment to  go  as  far  as  we  can  In  eliminat- 
ing contamination  of  our  environment,  not 
Just  meeting  federally  imposed  standards. 

We  hope  others  will  Join  us  in  this  com- 
mitment because  we  concur  with  Philosopher 
Lewis  Mumford's  observation  that:  "Any 
square  mile  of  inhabited  earth  has  more  sig- 
nificance for  man's  future  than  all  of  the 
planets  In  the  solar  system." 


HUNGER  m  CINCINNATI 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  remind  Senators  of  the  great 
contribution  which  American  journalism 
has  made  to  the  effort  to  eliminate  him- 
ger  in  America.  Without  the  hundreds 
of  fine  articles  reminding  America  of 
the  hunger  and  despair  of  millions  of  her 
poorest  citizens,  little  could  have  been 
accomplished. 

Typical  of  these  articles  is  Margaret 
Josten's  series  for  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer on  "Hunger  in  Cincinnati."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  her  perceptive 
account  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  Dec.  7.  1969] 

HuNGES  IN  Cincinnati — A  Tragic  Rfai.ttt — 

It  IXiES  Exist  Hems 

(By  Margaret  Josten) 

The  door  to  the  third-floor  apartment 
Over-The-Rhlne  was  opened  by  a  young 
woman  wearing  a  filthy  blood-stained  smock. 

Only  24  hours  before,  she  had  given  birth 
to  a  baby  at  General  Hospital.  Against  the 
hospital's  advice  she  had  come  home — 
bringing  with  her  the  baby  girl,  now  sleep- 
ing peacefully  In  a  torn  plastic  basket  on 
the  fioor. 

Three  older  children  were  In  school. 
Among  those  at  home  vpas  an  undersized 
boy  of  six.  He  had  backed  Into  the  space 
heater  two  days  before  his  mother  went  to 
the  hospital.  The  large  untreated  bum  on 
his  bare  back  was  covered  by  a  thick  fes- 
tering film.  There  were  signs  of  inflamma- 
tion around  it. 

"When  I  start  to  feeling  better,  maybe  to- 
night, I'm  going  to  take  me  a  brush  and 
scrub  off  the  top  of  that  sore  with  some  good 
soapy  water,"  bis  mother  said. 

Two  little  girls  tore  quietly  at  slices  from 
a  loaf  of  white  bread  sitting  on  a  dilapi- 
dated chair.  It  was  about  noon — and  that,  ap- 
parently, was  all  they  were  going  to  get  for 
lunch.  The  boy  with  the  bum  seemed  una- 
ware of  the  need  for  food.  He  Just  sat  on  the 
bed — staring  out  of  the  dirty  window. 

The  woman  did  not  want  to  talk  about  her 
menus.  All  she  would  say  was  that  she  had 
been  unable  to  buy  food  stamps  that  month 
because  she  had  to  get  shoes  for  the  chil- 
dren In  school.  She  said  they  were  on  wel- 
fare— but  that  her  husband  was  out  dally 
looking  for  a  Job. 

A  few  doors  away  a  terrible  racket  cculd 
be  heard  from  the  littered  alleyway  door- 
step of  another  apartment.  A  straggly-haired 
pregnant  woman  opened  the  door. 

She  screamed  at  six  children  scrambling 
about  at  the  kitchen  table  and  the  three 
broken  chairs  surrounding  It. 

"Shut  up  you  Uttle ,"  she  shrilled. 

A  pot  of  oatmeal  stood  upon  the  dlrt- 
encrusted  stove.  When  one  child  finished 
eating  his  bowl  of  oatmeal,  another  snatched 
away  the  dish  and  spoon.  Without  washing 
either,  the  child  would  get  himself  his 
"lunch."  Tbwe  was  no  sugar,  no  milk. 

■nie  hustMuod.  who  is  employed  glvee  his 
wife  %1S  a  week  for  food.  There  are  10  chll- 
dTMi  In  all — Including  the  Illegitimate  baby 
cC  tha  Oldest  daughter.  16. 


Several  of  the  children  should  be  In  school. 
But  they  do  not  have  shoes.  A  little  girl  of 
three,  running  in  and  out  of  the  door,  had  a 
deep  cut  on  the  bottom  of  her  foot.  The  foot 
was  black  with  dirt. 

In  another  tenement  building  a  tired-look- 
ing woman  of  38  prepared  a  dish  she  claimed 
tasted  "Just  like  hamburger." 

She  browned  In  sizzling  lard  some  balls 
compounded  of  cooked  oatmeal,  onions,  salt, 
pepper.  Over  that  she  poured  a  can  of  to- 
matoes. 

That  wras  "hamburger" — a  change  from  the 
usual  macaroni  and  beans  served  to  her  three 
children. 

The  divorcee  living  on  a  pittance  provided 
by  her  former  husband,  refuses  to  let  the 
children  take  part  in  the  free  school  lunch 
program.  Instead,  they  carry  sandwiches 
made  of  apple  butter  and  mayonnaise  to 
school  each  day. 

A  girl  of  11.  bony  and  skinny,  suffered  from 
a  disfiguring  rash,  the  cause  of  which  had  yet 
to  be  diagnosed.  The  boys  complained  about 
not  getting  enough  food. 

Up  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  same  tenement 
a  heavy  woman  piled  dirty  clothing  into  an 
ancient  washing  machine  that  moved  at  a 
desultory  pace.  A  pale  three-year-old  boy 
watched  with  lackluster  eyes. 

She  said  she'd  wash  his  clothes,  too,  a  suit 
coat  and  a  pair  of  pants,  but  she  was  afraid 
they'd  shrink  if  put  into  water. 

This  woman  also  was  reluctant  to  discuss 
the  food  she  served  her  seven  children.  After 
some  nudging,  however,  she  said  she  mainly 
cooked  beans,  potatoes  and  cornbread.  She 
said  the  children  did  not  like  the  kind  of 
cornbread  she  made  herself,  so  she  buys  a 
"mix"  that  costs  12  cents  a  box.  She  usually 
has  to  skip  the  egg  that  Is  supposed  to  go 
Into  the  mix. 

She  Is  a  widow.  Her  income  Is  from  her 
husband's  Social  Security,  supplemented  by 
welfare.  "Food  stamps  cost  too  much,"  she 
complained. 

Scenes  like  these  are  duplicated  a  hundred 
times  Over-The-Rhlne.  once  a  staid  and  solid 
German  settlement  where  placing  good  and 
nutritious  food  upon  the  table  was  a  major 
preoccupation  of  the  hausfrau. 

To  color  the  picture  even  more  desolate, 
such  scenes  are  not  confined  to  Over-The- 
Rhlne.  They  can  be  seen  In  Avondale,  Walnut 
Hills,  the  West  End,  the  East  End,  Mt.  Au- 
burn, as  well  as  other  places. 

Malnutrition.  If  not  outright  hunger,  Is  a 
fact  in  Cincinnati. 

It  is  not  the  kind  that  produces  the  dis- 
tended bellies  and  the  sunken  ribs  seen  In 
photographs  from  warring  coimtlres  and  our 
own  southern  states. 

Rather  It  is  the  kind  of  hunger  that  pro- 
duces lethargy,  llstlessnese  .  .  .  the  kind  that 
brings  about  what  some  researchers  claim  is 
a  hindrance  to  brain  development  or  damage 
to  the  central  nervous  system  .  .  .  the  kind 
that  makes  children  drop  out  of  school, 
adults  lack  the  incentive  to  work  .  .  .  the 
kind  that  brings  on  a  variety  of  diseases. 

Dr.  Richard  C.  Bozlan,  who  heads  a  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati  Medical  Center  team 
working  on  problems  of  nutrition,  has  some 
Idea  of  the  extent  of  the  probl«n  In  Cin- 
cinnati. 

He  esttlmates  that  at  least  15%  and  maybe 
as  much  as  25%  of  Cincinnati's  population 
In  soclo-economlcally  deprived  areas  would 
be  suffering  from  malnutrition  of  some 
type — Iron,  protein,  calcium,  vitamin  A,  vita- 
min C. 

It  is  generally  felt  that  about  one-flfth — 
or  100,000 — of  Clnclnnatl'B  population  is  liv- 
ing below  the  poverty  level.  Dr.  Bozlan*B 
estimates  would  mean,  then,  that  as  many  as 
25,000  ClnclnnaUans  could  be  suffering  from 
the  lack  of  proper  food. 

Nobody  has  taken  a  survey  here.  But  Dr. 
Bozlan  says  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Cincinnati's  malnourlshment  rate  would  be 
different  from  that  of  any  other  urban  area. 

The  White  House  Oonf  »ence  on  Food,  Nu- 
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trttlon  and  Health,  meeting  last  week  in 
Washington,  coni-eded  in  a  general  way  that 
hunger  and  nialnutrlUon  in  the  Uult«d 
States  were  due  mostly  to  poverty 

How  can  a  family  living  below  the  poverty 
level  purchase  enough  of  the  proper  foods 
conferees  aaked 

But  Dr  Btizian  feels  that  malnutrition  Is 
due  more  often  to  ignorance  than  to 
poverty. 

A  national  survev  !n  which  hS  derartment 
parti.ipated  frequenUy  would  tind  in  par- 
ticular poverty  pockeu;,  black  or  white,  fami- 
lies wi'h  perfectlv  he,iUhy  children  Uvint? 
nex-  door  to  ramilies  with  children  suffering 
severe  cis--3  of  milnutrltloi: 

■When  income  Is  low  It  takes  magic  to  get 
an  adequate  diet,  but  it  can  be  done."  the 
assistant  professor  of  biological  chemistry 
and  asiov-i.^.te  professor  cf  medicine  empha- 
aizes 

[Prom  the  Cincinnati  Er.q.;lrer   Dec   3.  1969) 
HtNiira  !N  CiNriNNATi-H.^MBONTi;  Used 

ACAIX.     AC.\1N 

(By    Margare:    Josien) 

Authorities  decided  to  make  an  investi- 
gation .^.''.er  the  nlne-vear-old  boy  had 
fa:r;:ed  ^ever.il  times  in  school 

Mrs  Pauline  Robin.5.in  ,irea  .o-ordlnator 
of"  E.»5-  End  Nelghborh.>xl  Servlc-s.  Seven 
HliU  Neiehbcrhcod  Hi'ises  Inc  .  was  rl;s- 
maved  ■;%  hen  she  visited  the  boy's  home  on 
Eas''?:u  Averue    Th\*  w.i-s  on  a  Thursday 

Since  -Jic  weekend  before  the  family  la 
man.  a  wv.m:in.  three  children  i  had  been  ex- 
isting on  the  broth  from  a  hambone  "They'd 
been  boiling  it  over  and  over  aeain  "  she 
said,  adding,  "That  hambone  really  looked 
sick  '■ 

The  father,  older  and  111.  w.is  recelvin.;  a 
veteran's  pension  of  about  $46  a  month.  The 
mother  wis  almos:  lUiter.ite  "If  they  hadn't 
hid  d  vo'ongster  In  school  It  might  have 
gone  on  :  jr  God  knows  how  long,"  NL"?  Rob- 
inson added. 

She  go:  some  emergency  food  for  the  fam- 
ily Then,  afer  swicther  agency  hwl  g't  the 
father  Into  a  hospital,  the  mother  packed  up 
the  children  and  went  back  to  the  hills  of 
Aopalachla 

They  had  com.e  here  in  the  first  place 
seeking  a  better  way  of  life. 

Mr?  Robinson  believes  there  are  nany 
people  -vhj  will  no',  admit  to  being  hun^y 
Son.enmes  you  ro  into  a  house  and  they 
dja't  tell  you  they're  hungry."  she  say?,  add- 
ing. "1  thini  there  i.=  qi:K«  a  bit  of  hunger 
here  and  we  don't  know  about  It." 

Various  others  ?ay  the  s.ime  thing— that 
the  worst  case»  of  hunger  and  malnutrition 
prohably  never  come  to  the  attenticn  of  au- 
thorities. 

Ignorance  would  be  one  reason.  Pride 
wou^d  b«  another  Lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
resu.irce^  available  in  a  city  lue  Clnclr.natl 
would  be  still  .in.ilher  Poverty  would  be 
the  o .  errtdlng  reason. 

Ei=:  End  Nelghbjrhood  Servict-s  (along 
wlt.-i  ''he:  a?enci?si  Is  used  to  getting  calls 
for  e.i;ergpncy  help  around  the  end  of  the 
month  wisen  money  and  wr  fuou  stamps  nan 
out. 

After  the  third  such  call.  East  End  Neigh- 
borhood Services  sends  somebody  Into  the 
home  to  help  with  budgetin,; 

The  auos  at  one  Cincinnati  convent  get 
D.eas  f  >r  food  from  as  many  as  150  families 
at  'he  "•..d  <■'.  each  min'h 

Food  iianded  out  by  the  nuns  Is  mostly 
donated  by  local  commission  houses,  baker- 
lea,  d.^ines 

The  nun  la  charee  asks  that  the  name 
of  the  convent  nm  be  publicized  "We  have 
a  hard  time  •aJclng  care  of  the  people  we 
have  n(^w  wltht>ut  having  more  calling  upon 
'as  for  help."  she  says 

What  are  tne  effects  of  the  malnutrition 
that  could  be  afflicting  <is  many  as  25,000 
Clnclniiatians^ 


The  Rev  William  M  Sicking  of  St  Paul 
Churvh,  1117  Pendleton  St  located  In  the 
midst  of  an  area  that  \ias  a  large  percentage 
of  clients  on  one  or  another  type  of  welfare 
notices  the  children  m  jatl\ 

"The  youngsters  In  our  area  show  leth- 
arg>'.  inability  to  compete  at  giunes  They 
have  a  lot  of  respiratory  diseases  (due  to 
l*ck  of  vitamin  A)  The  doctor  who  has  a 
clinic  in  our  building  says  there  ;are  a  lot 
of  sick  children  lu  the  area  due  to 
malnutrition.  ■ 

F. It  her  Sicking  said  the  lethargy  due  to 
ma.nutr!Uon  was  partlcul.LTly  noticeable 
among  the  young  of  the  West  End,  where 
ne  L'nce  was  stationed 

The  wrebtling  teajn  came  down  from  S; 
Xavler  Our  kids  couldn't  take  It  They  would 
jiet^r  out  after  a  very  shor  time  If  they 
experienced  any  lengthy  type  of  physlc;d 
■*-ork  a.'i  hour  was  about  all  they  ojuld  tJke  " 

Anemia  is  seen  freqvienily  by  Mrs  Lois 
Wilkin  nutritionist  for  the  (."Inclnnatl  He.»lth 
Department.  She  also  sees  the  kind  of  obe- 
.-ity  that  Is  produced  by  eating  too  many 
starchy  foods 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Morris,  head  of  the  Visiting 
Nurses  .Association,  told  of  a  tuberculosis  vlc- 
■,lm  unable  '^j  Improve  because  her  diet  was 
■o  pot^r 

The  TB  victim  is  3i>  Her  sun  Is  10.  The 
woman  receives  $06  a  month  in  Aid  to  De- 
pendent Children  She  pays  J,5ti  a  month  for 
lier  apartment  ^^rx  John  S'reet  The  mother 
could  get  $44  worth  of  food  stamps  but  It 
ttikes  an  outlay  of  about  $28  In  cash  to  biiy 
them  She  feels  she  doesn  t  have  the  $2«  to 
spend  that  way. 

"These  people  simply  don't  have  enough  to 
Cut."  Ml.ss  Norris  said 

"Tuberculosis  patients  should  have  meat, 
milk,  vegetables  fniits  But  this  patient  '.isu- 
ally  buys  the  starches,  the  cheapest  of  foods 
She  needs  meat   to  heal   the  leslon^=,  of  TB" 

The  impwrtance  of  j,'i.>od  nutrition  for  brain 
development  in  infants  and  young  children 
Is  emphasized  by  Mrs.  Shirley  Ekv  ill.  direc- 
tor of  nutrfion  Hamilton  Count>  Dl.vgnne- 
tlc  Clinic  for  the  Mentally  Retarded  and  the 
Children's  Neuromu'^cular  Clinic 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  In  Mrs  Ek- 
vall's  eyes  is  the  child  who  skips  breakfast, 
then  'snacks  '  on  soda  ."x'p  .in.l  sweets. 

This  kind  of  eating  can  be  teen  through- 
out the  city's  slum  areas 

[Prom  the  CmcUmaU  Enquirer,  Dec.  9.  1969] 
Hunger  in  ClNCiNN.*Tt^HoaRrBLE  Ta^es  Un- 

rOLU    I.N-    HfNOCR    P«  )BE 

(By  Margaret  Jost«n) 

The  elderly  women,  partially  blind,  lived 
alone  In  a  three-story  walkup  on  Vino  Street. 
"Sometimes  you  couldn't  see  her  wall.s  for  the 
roaches."  said  the  dietitian  -^h)  tried  l-j  help 
her  get  better  fcK:>d 

Mfsi  Elizabeth  Klrcho.-  of  the  'TMCX'^  Sen- 
! -ir  Stmc?;  Project  ufJ-nitib-trator  of  a  fo<-id 
proitram  fT  the  fldcrly  tha:  Is  Tederally 
funded  through  H'.ib  Services  Inr  .  did  her 
bes"  to  convince  the  old  wcm:!n  that  she 
waj^n  t  eating  properly  But  her  talk.ng  g'jt 
her  nowhere 

•  She  w.xs  sending  a  little  boy  who  stopped 
by  oorj.slonally  to  buy  her  baloney  and  soup 
He  charged  50  cer's  each  trip  he  made      .  . 

"Be'-a'ase  she  couldn't  fee  sho  wa^,  putting 
The  soup  Into  a  pot  that  had  roaches  in  It. 
I  thought  maybe  If  I  Just  blurted  cut  the 
truth— 'the.-e  are  reaches  in  your  soup" — 
It  might  change  ner  mind 

She  'old  me  they  -aerpnt  roaches,  that 
they  were  piecee  of  chicken  And  here  I  could 
see  their  lees  moving   This  made  me  sick  " 

The  old  woman  s  sister  had  died  of  mal- 
nutrition after  being  taken  to  General  Hos- 
pital from  the  roach-flllec!  apartment 

Tl'.en  there  w.xs  a  man  In  his  90'-.  beard 
flowing  down  his  rhest  who  lived  alone  In  a 
shack-Uke  place  behind  a  used  furniture 
store  on  Race  Street  His  only  food  was  hot 
dogs  brought  in  by  an  employee  iif  the  store. 


•  He  was  really  hidden  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  right  on  Race  Street."  Miss  Klrcher 
said 

The  young  dietitian  had  more  luck  with 
him  She  got  him  to  agree  to  sign  up  for  the 
food  program.  Now  a  hot  meal  is  being  taken 
to  him  once  a  day.  Deliveries  were  made  in 
the  beginning  with  some  trepidation — for  the 
old  man,  nearly  blind,  keeps  a  pistol  to  pro- 
tect himself  from  Intruders  He  also  has  a 
"pet  mouse,"  which  really  is  a  rat. 

Miss  Gertrude  Morris,  head  of  the  Visit- 
ing Nurse  Association,  a  Community  Chest 
agency,  told  of  an  elderly  woman  on  Social 
Security  who  more  than  likely  starved  to 
death. 

The  woman  received  $61  a  month,  paid  out 
$20  in  rent  for  a  two-room  apartment.  She 
was  emaciated  Her  dally  intake  of  food  con- 
sisted of  one  egg  and  milk  for  breakfast; 
brtith  and  chocolate  milk  for  a  combination 
luuch-dlnner 

Finally  she  was  taken  to  Drake  Hospital, 
where  she  d'.ed  a  few  days  later  "The  death 
cenlflcate  says  heart  disease."  Miss  Morris 
noted  But  she  asked.  Don't  you  think  she 
Just  starved  to  death  on  that  kind  of  diet?" 
Another  woman,  79,  living  on  $97  50  a 
month,  paying  $32  rent,  doe.snt  have  enough 
to  eat.  In  addition,  said  Miss  Morns,  the 
woman  is  quite  111.  VNA  Is  trying  to  get  her 
Into  a  nurslnc  home  or  hospital. 

"This  Is  the  kind  of  thiup  we  re  running 
Into  all  the  rime  with  people  on  such  meager 
incomes."  Miss  Morris  polnt<'d  out. 

"They  don't  eat  properly  Part  of  It  Is  they 
maybe  don't  have  the  money  or  not  eating 
becomes  a  haibl'  The  79-year-old  woman  has 
Just  fallen  1  he  nurses  are  very  afraid  some- 
thing is  going  to  happen  to  her." 

Fred  A  Forney,  director  of  the  legal  serv- 
ices project  funded  under  the  antipoverty 
program,  lound  an  elderly  husband  .and  wife 
In  Walnut  HllLs  wh.'  were  "aoiually  starving  " 
Th':y  were  Social  Security  recipients  When 
the  mvn  ea.-ned  over  $1C00  a  year  they  were 
cut  off  SS  to  make  up  the  back  payment. 
The  couple  lived  for  about  six  months  on 
nu-nfr  savings   The  saving--  ran  out 

I^gal  .services  had  the  couple  apply  for 
Aid  for  the  Aged,  but  they  couldn't  qualify 
because  of  Ohio  resldencv  requlrtmenls.  The 
Hamilton  County  Wellare  Department  had 
to  follow  the  Ohio  str.uite  on  residency,  even 
though  the  US  Supreme  Court  had  ruled 
out  residency  requirement-  So  Legal  Services 
filed  an  Injurction  action  against  the  Wel- 
fare I>epartmeni — and  won. 

"I  think  welfare  wanted  to  help  them  all 
the  time,  but  couldn't."  Forney  said 

Tlie  Rev  William  M  Slc'iclng  of  St  Paul 
Church.  1117  Pendeltcn  St.  was  reminded 
of  an  elderly  man  who  fell  from  a  step  lad- 
der during  a  fainting  spell  The  doctor  ad- 
vised him  to  ear  a  lot  of  beef. 

The  man  came  to  me  and  said,  'Father, 
I  .-ant  a!To-d  to  eat  betf.  Four  davs  ago  we 
had  a  little  hamburger  How  can  doctors  do 
that  to  you'.''  " 

Stories  about  hungry  malnourished  old 
p."op!p,  leading  lonely  lives  in  rabbit-warren 
tenements,  are  easy  to  find  in  Cincinnati 

Either  they  do  not  have  the  money  to  buy 
the  fcxxl  or  they  t!o  not  have  the  will  or  the 
strength  or  the  means  to  .cet  It  Sometimes 
thev  simply  do  not  have  the  facili  te.s  to  cook 
•he  food  If  they  do  have  it 

The  Pood  Service  pr(;ie-  hearted  by  Mrs. 
George  Costello.  has  been  a  tremendous  an- 
swer to  the  problems  or  many  ol  the  aged. 
But  It  oper.-i'ps  only  In  No.-thslde.  Over-the- 
Rhine.  the  West  End.  The  aged  Uve  lonely 
lives  all  over  town. 

Mrs  Costello  has  h;'d  requests  for  meals 
from  throughout  the  cr.y,  but  can  grant  them 
on^y  In  the  areas  served 

"Whrn  the  Federal  grant  Is  up  we  hope 
somebody  in  the  city  will  take  over."  Mrs. 
Costello  said 

"The  program  Isn't  self-suppfjrtlng  People 
pay  what  thev  can.  whi-h  oft«n  doesn't  cover 
half  the  costs   Baltimore  has  10  kitchens  to 
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feed  the  elderly.  Maybe  Cincinnati  doesn't 
need  that  many,  but  we  could  use  four  or 
five  .  .  ." 


(Prom  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  Dec.  10, 1969) 

Hunger     in     Cincinnati — Thet're     Aitbi 

Food— Food  for  Now,  roa.  Christuas 

(By  Margaret  Jcwten) 

The  Salvation  Army's  waiting  room  on 
Central  Parkway  was  so  Jammed  with  people 
that  they  were  spilling  out  onto  the  side- 
walk. 

"It  has  been  like  this  since  8  a.m."  Miss 
Kathleen  Hughes,  director  of  the  Army's  fam- 
ily services  bureau,  said,  adding,  "All  of  our 
case  workers  and  volunteers  are  working  as 
fast  as  they  can  to  process  them." 

Why  were  approximately  60  people  waiting 
to  talk  with  a  caseworker  or  volunteer? 

They  were  after  food — food  for  now,  food 
for  Christmas. 

"Because  of  the  large  sums  of  money  ex- 
pended on  programs  to  combat  poverty  the 
average  taxpayer  must  question  the  credibil- 
ity of  claims  that  people  are  hungry."  Miss 
Hughes  explained. 

"It  Is  not  generally  realized  that  these  pro- 
grams (lax-supported)  do  not  provide  food. 
Because  the  Salvation  Army  Is  the  most  lib- 
eral of  the  private  agencies  in  providing  for 
material  needs  of  people  we  have  many  re- 
quests for  food." 

Miss  Hughes  then  gave  some  revealing  fig- 
ures on  requests  for  help  to  the  Salvation 
Army. 

In  1966.  1187  families  applied  for  help, 
largely  help  with  food.  A  total  of  1353  fam- 
ilies applied  for  Christmas  help;  195  families 
for  Thanksgiving  dinners. 

In  1967,  1729  families  appUed  for  general 
relief.  A  total  of  1441  families  applied  and 
were  given  help  at  Christmas.  Thanksgiving 

t  baskets  were  given  to  161  families. 

In  1968.  2579  families  asked  for  help.  At 
^  Christmas.  1537  were  aided;  at  Thanksgiving. 
Z)         188  were  helped. 

X  "Would  this  number  of  families  come  ask- 

I  Ing  for  help  with  food  unless  they  needed 

It?   Why  are  so  many  families  In  need  of 
food?"  Miss  Hughes  asked. 

.She  supplied  what  could  be  the  answers, 
although  she  cautioned  that  nobody  knows 
ever\thlng  about  the  subject. 

Unskilled  people  are  vulnerable  to  crises. 
They  are  the  first  to  be  fired.  They  have  the 
least  resistance  to  Illness,  the  least  capacity 
to  Insure  against  loss. 

The  problems  of  urban  living  may  have 
much  to  do  with  the  situation. 

Children  "look  down  their  noses"  at  the 
packed  lunch,  and  children  of  low-Income 
families  are  particularly  vulnerable  to  such 
cr.tiniunlty  pressures. 

People  tend  to  overextend  In  the  area  of 
credit  The  low-Income  family  la  equally  vul- 
nerable, but  has  less  resource  to  extricate  It- 
self from  debt.  Consequently  debt  payments 
take  precedence  over  food. 

"Hiere  are  poor  food  habits,  too.  Many  rely 
up(n  .SL.da  pop  and  crackers  rather  than  bal- 
anceil  meals.  Children  are  given  too  much 
money  for  such  Items.  Children  of  low-In- 
come families  are  Influenced  by  the  "now" 
generation. 

Miss  Hughe.s  concluded:  "I  would  say 
there  Is  hunger.  "There  Is  malnutrition.  There 
are  poor  food  habits.  Stereos  have  become 
more  Important  than  vitamins.  But  this  la  an 
era  where  an  eight -year-old  can  come  home, 
peek  at  which  Is  being  prepared  for  supper 
and  decide  he  doesn't  like  It,  so  he's  going 
out  to  buy  a  sandwich." 

Dr.  Louise  Rauh,  professor  of  pediatrics  at 
the  University  of  Cincinnati  Medical  Center, 
called  It  "tragic"  that  welfare  does  not  teach 
people  how  to  use  money,  particularly  how 
to  balance  ihelr  budgets  so  they  will  get  de- 
cent diets. 

Food  stamp  stores  operated  by  the  Ham- 
ilton County  Welfare  Department  do  dis- 
tribute pamphlets  based  on  the  best  food 


buys  of  the  month.  The  pamphlets  also  con- 
tain low-cost  reclpee — such  as  what  to  do 
with  hamburger  to  make  It  more  paltable 
when  served  flequently.  Whether  the  ma- 
jority of  people  use  their  suggestions  is  not 
known. 

Welfare  officials  make  It  clear  that  they 
would  like  to  do  more  counseling  with  In- 
dividual families.  But  when  one  caseworker 
has  as  many  as  160  famlllee  a  month  to  visit, 
there's  not  much  time  to  talk  about  budgets 
and  good  cookery. 

"Its  a  shame  we  cant  do  more  Individual 
work  with  them,"  John  Stubenrauch,  head  of 
the  food  stamp  division,  said  recently. 

It  depends  upon  the  family  whether  or 
not  food  stamps  can  do  the  Job,  Stuben- 
rauch added. 

Some  families  may  buy  steaks  the  first 
day  of  the  month.  Then,  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  there  Is  nothing  left.  The  family  calls 
the  caseworker  to  ask  for  an  extra  voucher, 
or  goes  to  a  private  agency  such  as  the  Sal- 
vation Army. 

Stubenrauch  knew  of  a  family  on  Armory 
Court  In  the  West  End  that  still  uses  the 
milk  man's  dally  deliveries.  "They  could  get 
milk  cheaper  at  the  market.  But  that's  the 
way  the  family  Is  oriented." 

He  pointed  out,  too,  that  $88  worth  of  food 
stamps.  Including  the  bonus,  probably  would 
be  more  than  ample  for  a  mother  and  three 
pre-school  children  or  infants.  But  the  moth- 
er with  three  teen-age  boys  may  find  that 
$86  in  stamps  goes  very  fast.  "How  the  moth- 
er Is  able  to  budget  Is  the  answer,"  Stuben- 
rauch said. 

Then  there  are  famlUes  which  will  not  use 
food  stamps  because  such  a  large  outlay  of 
cash  (In  their  minds)  is  necessary  to  pur- 
chase the  stamps  and  get  the  bonus.  Many 
will  forget  about  the  stamps  and  skimp  on 
food  Just  so  they  can  buy  shoes  or  cloth- 
ing. 

(Prom  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Dec.  11,  1969J 

Hunger    in    Cincinnati — Needed:     All-Out 

Battle  Against  Malnutrition 

(By  Margaret  Josten) 

This  nation  has  mounted  an  all-out  attack 
on  smoking  as  a  cause  of  cancer. 

When  Dr.  Richard  C.  Bozlan  lights  up  a 
cigar  his  own  child  Invariably  asks,  "How 
many  puffs  are  you  going  to  take?" 

Tlie  child  lias  been  conditioned  to  realize 
that  smelling  Is  harmful  to  the  body. 

Dr.  Bozlan.  assistant  professor  cf  biological 
chcmiEtrv  and  associate  professor  of  medicine 
at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  College  of 
Medicine,  would  like  to  see  a  similar  attack 
mounted  against  the  problems  cf  nutrition. 

He  believes  that  all  forces  available — edu- 
cational, scientific,  business,  socio-economic 
and  others — should  be  marshalled  In  the 
fight  against  cvernutrltion  and  undernutri- 
tion (both  are  malnutrition! . 

Mrs.  Lois  Wllklns,  nutritionist  In  the  Cin- 
cinnati Health  Department,  gives  a  hearty 
"amen"  to  Dr.  Bozian's  proposal. 

She  figures  that  television  could  be  a  great 
weapon  In  the  fight  aralnst  malnutrition.  It 
could  disseminate  nutrition  education — what 
Is  and  what  Is  not  good  for  the  body — be- 
cause so  many  people  consider  the  voices  and 
pictures  on  the  tube  authoritative. 

Mrs.  Wllklns  has  two  other  suggestions: 

Make  basic  nutrition  part  of  the  currlcu- 
Iimi,  starting  In  kindergarten  If  possible. 
This  would  mean,  of  course,  that  teachers' 
coUeges  would  have  to  Include  courses  on 
nutrition  for  students. 

Introduce  nutrition  courses  In  more  med- 
ical schools.  "A  lot  of  people  figure  the  doc- 
tor's word  Is  law,  .so  he  needs  a  basic  founda- 
tion In  nutrition."  he  says. 

Dr.  Bozlan  would  agree  with  her  second 
point.  UC's  medical  school,  he  points  out.  Is 
one  of  the  few  In  the  country  to  Include  a 
division  of  nutrition.  "UC  has  a  division  be- 
cause there  was  a  lot  of  pellagra  in  the 
South  prior  to  and  during  World  War  11,"  he 


says,  adding,  "And  this   Is  the  area  where 
migrants  come  from  the  South." 

Both  Mrs.  Wllklns  and  Dr.  Bozlan  point 
out  that  malnutrition  can  be  found  among 
the  affluent  as  well  as  among  the  poor.  This 
series  has  dealt  with  the  poor  in  general,  but 
overnutritlon  can  be  Just  as  damaging  as 
undernutrition.  It  can  bring  about  problems 
relating  to  the  heart,  kidney,  stomach,  liver. 
Dr.  Bozlan  says  the  malnutrition  problem 
cannot  be  solved  Just  by  handing  out  food. 
Give  them  food,  he  declares,  adding,  "but 
also  give  them  education." 

He  notes,  for  one  thing,  that  cultural  pat- 
terns can  have  much  to  do  with  a  person's 
eating  habits.  Clnclzmatl,  with  its  large  pop- 
ulation from  Southern  states,  sees  people 
who  never  do  adjust  to  the  local  environ- 
ment. They  remain  in  an  alienated  position 
within  the  city. 

Sometimes,  Dr.  Bozlan  says,  those  who 
come  here  from  another  culture  pick  up  the 
worst  that  the  city  has  to  offer.  By  the  worst 
he  means  such  items  as  soda  pop  (a  pet  hate 
of  nutritionists)  Bind  potato  chips. 

Nearly  any  day  on  upper  Vine  Street  one 
can  see  youngsters  lined  up  at  candy  and 
soda  pop  stores  spending  what  must  be 
their  lunch  money  on  Items  that  do  not  make 
for  a  nutritious  diet. 

Social  workers  in  the  lower-income  neigh- 
borhoods tell  of  youngster  who  eat  little  more 
than  pickles,  potato  chips  and  candy.  No 
wonder  they  are  lackadaisical  in  school,  often 
dropping  out  before  their  graduation,  the 
workers  say. 

"You're  asking  a  chUd  In  school  to  pay 
attention,  which  Is  difficult  in  the  first  place," 
Dr.  Bozlan  says,  adding,  "If  you  superimpose 
malnutrition  on  this  you're  breeding  an  eco- 
nomic plus  a  cultural  cripple. 

"That's  why  I  don't  think  this  country  can 
afford  to  let  15^0  of  the  population  In  eco- 
nomically depressed  areas  suffer  malnutri- 
tion .  .  .  there's  no  reason  to  believe  CJln- 
clnnatl  is  any  different  from  the  rest  of  the 
country." 

Dr.  Bozlan  estimates  that  at  least  15% 
and  perhaps  as  much  as  25rc  of  the  city's 
low-income  population  would  be  suffering 
from  some  form  of  malnutrition — iron,  pro- 
tein, calcium.  Vitamin  A  or  Vitamin  C. 

It  Is  generally  believed  that  about  one- 
fifth,  or  100,000,  of  Cmcinaatl's  population 
is  living  below  the  poverty  level.  Dr.  Bozian's 
estimates  would  mean.  then,  that  as  many 
as  25,000  Clncinnatlans  could  be  suffering 
from  the  lack  of  proper  food. 

Mrs.  Wllklns  reminds  us  that  Just  because 
a  person  is  obese  does  not  mean  he  or  she  Is 
getting  a  good  diet.  Obesity  often  results 
from  an  overdose  of  starches,  beans,  maca- 
roni, bread,  the  kinds  of  items  upon  which 
many  of  the  poor  rely. 

"The  problems  in  Cincinnati  are  net 
unique,"  Dr.  Bozlan  concludes.  "Every  large 
city  has  them" 

Dr.  Bozlan  has  Just  returned  to  the  city 
from  the  White  House  Conference  on  Pood, 
Nutrition  and  Health,  held  last  week  in 
Waslilngton.  Attending  with  him  was  Dean 
Clifford  Grullee  Jr.  of  the  UC  College  of 
Medicine. 

HOW    YOU    CAN    HELP 

The  Hamilton  County  Welfare  Depart- 
ment, 628  Sycamore  St..'  and  the  Salvation 
Army,  114  E.  Central  Pkwy..  will  accept  dona- 
tionr  of  money,  food  or  clothing  for  distri- 
bution to  Cinclimati's  needy. 

Both  will  see  that  donations  go  where 
they  will  do  the  most  good. 

Pood  cr  clothing  should  be  taken  to  the 
Welfare  Department's  parking  lot  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  Seventh  and  Sycamore 
Sts.,  next  to  the  Krlppendorf  Building,  where 
the  department  is  located.  Checks  should 
be  mailed  or  taken  to  the  department's  busi- 
ness office,  and  cash  should  be  left  at  the 
office  of  Frederick  A.  Breyer,  director. 

The   Salvation   Army  prefers  to  give  food 
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cbeciLs  to  the  needy  so  that  they  may  pur- 
chase their  own  fcxxls  The  Army  aiso  will 
take  ciire  ot  dUtr.buUn^  ne*  toys,  ne* 
shoes,  canned  and  dr.ed  foods,  new  and  used 
clothing 

THE   PRESS   CAN   HELP  THE  FIGHT 
FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 

Mr.  McINTYRE  Mr  President,  d'ormg 
tlie  past  decade.  Americans  have  come 
to  the  pa-.niul  reali/ation  that  our  living 
environment  i^  in  serious  danger.  This 
realization  ha-s  come  none  too  soon— 
lor  environmental  quality  is  a  basic  com- 
ponent of  the  quality  of  life  itself. 

This  new  awareness,  however,  has 
come  slowly.  Our  hentatre  of  neelect  Is 
now  obvious  to  us  becaa^e  cf  our  choked 
rivers,  polluted  air.  and  decaying  cities. 
But  the  past  decade  shows  only  that  we 
have  found  new  ways  to  pollute  and 
sparse  few  methods  to  clean  up 

If  America  us  to  capitalize  on  its  new 
awaiene:.>.  il  Amer-ca  i*  to  make  envi- 
ronmental quality  a  national  commit- 
ment, then  the  public  as  a  whole  must 
be  educated  to  ricof,nize  the  dangers 
and  to  jupport  the  solution^; 

The  news  media  must  play  a  promi- 
nent role  m  this  educative  function.  It  is 
the  citizem  at  tl'.e  local  level  that  form 
the  most  vital  Lmk  m  our  efforts  to  con- 
trol pollution  and  restore  our  environ- 
ment. To  reach  them  w;th  the  proper 
facts  about  the  problem  and  to  effec- 
tively n.obilize  their  concern,  the  local 
news  media  m.ust  fulfill  its  function  as 
an  educator  en  public  fimctions  and  a 
purveyor  of  public  fact  and  policy 

I  have  t)€en  continually  encouiaged  by 
the  constructive  atiproach  e>f  much  o: 
New  Hampshire's  press  to  this  vital  prob- 
lem. Our  citizens  are  getting  the  facts 
about  pollution  t>ecause  of  the  enl'..:ht- 
ened  efforts  of  newsmen  like  Mr.  Eiward 
DeCourcey  of  the  Neuiwrt.  N.H  ,  Argns- 
Cham;  :cn. 

Mr.  I>eCourcey.  and  men  like  him  in 
New  Hampshire,  recognucd  their  vital 
role  m  our  efforts  to  attain  environmen- 
tal improvement  long  before  it  became 
nationailv  fashionable  to  do  so  With  this 
type  of  support,  many  communities  have 
seen  the  need  for  participation  in  pollu- 
tion control  programs  before  the  damage 
was  irreversible.  I  commend  Mr  De- 
Courcey for  his  consistent  efforts  as  a 
newsman  and  a  citizen. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial publLshed  m  the  Newport.  N  H  . 
Argus-Champion  be  printed  in  the  Rfc- 
ORD  I  believe  that  this  Is  a  good  example 
of  the  levelheaded  approach  to  environ- 
mental problem^  tliat  we  so  badly  need. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Nrwport  iSH  i   ArgMs-Champlon, 

Jan   23.  1070] 

Most  or  Cs   Ajre   P-jtxtrnuis 

Our  commtinltlea  have  acted  to  clean  up 
polluted  water  but  individual*  pollute  *-ater 
and  air  ever/  day 

Pollution  U  a  grave  threat  to  human  ex- 
istence. 

Pollution    Is   caused    by    human   belntts. 

EUtw  many  human  beinga  axe  wllUr.g  to 
■top  their  own  polluting? 

How  many  are  wllUng  to  p^y  for  faclU- 
tlea  XhMt  wlU  clean  up  their  own.  or  their 
netgbbora'  poUutlon? 


In  the  end.  the  American  p«^ple  ."re  going 
to  face  a  clear-cut,  but  tough  choice:  stop 
pollution  or  stop  living 

Here  in  the  Newport-Lake  Sun/ijjee  area, 
the  people  have  ncpd  ri  ri.slsternly  In  favur 
,of    f.icllltles   to  clean    up    'Aiitfr   [x'lulion 

New  London  h.ia  a  8ew;<^e  ireatnienl  plant, 
And  his  iipproved  meaourts  to  improve  it. 

Newport  has  coiisl'-t>?nrly  voted  for  con- 
itructlou  of  a  sew.ige  trfatniei;l  plant,  and 
has  been  delayed  tor  tlie  psst  several  ye.irs 
in  shlftlrit:  tederai  iiiid  .state  prinedureb-  — 
tifid  by  cutbacts  In  federal  funds. 

Sunapee  U  moving  steadily  toward  c>jIj.- 
p>tlon  cjf  plans  and  Is  struggling  now  to 
unravel  the  red  t  ipe  of  federal  Hnd  state 
grants  so  ihut  it  lhii  go  tu  the  vi.i'ers  itgasn 
'.OT  apprv.  >1  if  :i  sfx-citlc  b<jnd  lisue 

Indiv»<ttial  or.;auii- illon.s,  like  the  Lake 
Sunapee  Protective  Aisn  ,  have  ')ver  the  veurs 
taken  strong  poellioiis  and  tonstriuMve  ac- 
tion to  prt'V»?i.t  new  si  urces  of  poUuUon  In- 
dividual businf!.s  establUhnient*.  like  Pine 
Tree  Ci-'^tlngs.  h.ive  gone  to  great  exfyen^e 
and  trouble  to  construct  their  o*ii  treat- 
ment fatuities  In  order  not  to  become  jxil- 
luters 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire  has  one  of 
the  be;t  records  In  the  nation  In  .ts  'Ull- 
poUutl.in  measures  It  &h(  iild  It  has  a  I'^t 
t.1  Ujc<j  We  have  air  t!..»t  li  ami'fig  th-.-  ciean- 
est  in  the  L'nlted  States,  and  we  have  Uijch 
pure  water  left,  although  even  with  our 
good    Intention.?    that   Is  dwindling 

Pre?tdfn"  Nlxi.'n  ^.ls  ur\'ed  a  ni.iA.sive  etT<irt 
this  year  in  battling  pollution  Wo  In  New 
Hampshire  w.'io  h.ive  i;o  much  to  li*e.  ouijht 
to  let  our  Congressional  delegation  knuw  vke 
war.t  tliat  prownnv.  and  are  vkllUng  to  pay 
for  It — even  :i  it  r.ieans  no  .svipersotuc  trans- 
f>ort  plane  or  a  Ru&slan  on  M»iri>  bef.  re  an 
Amertcan 

And  we  ought  to  check  our  own  actions 
ever%tlnie  we  po..r  s-m-."  pollution  Into  air 
or  the  water 
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TTIE  SELECIIVE  SERVICE 

Mr  KENNP:DY  Mr  Piesident,  as 
ciia.rman  c>f  the  S  ibcomuuttee  on  Ad- 
ii.inistrative  Practice  md  Prot-edurc  I  am 
relea.vin«  today  a  study  of  the  "-^elective 
Seivice  System  an.1  the  subrommittt-".' 
recommendati' ns  for  reform  Th.e  ^'ib- 
committee's  ma-t  important  re.ummeii- 
datious  are  that  occupational  delermento 
oe  immediately  eliminated  by  Execulive 
action,  and  that  .-tudent  deleriiient  in 
tune  of  war  should  be  termsn.Tted  by 
Congress  Tlie  sulx-  mmittee  also  urs.'es 
more  unifo!-m  apphcaUun  of  the  pre.sent 
law  on  conscientious  objection  and  con- 
^'res.slonal  consideration  of  selective  ron- 
scieiitiou.^  obiectun  Finally,  thesubcotn- 
nxittee  calls  for  complete  civilian  control 
of  the  Selective  Service  Sv-tem  and  the 
establishment  of  S'Mective  Service  Sys- 
tem r.rocedures  which  meet  the  norms 
of  due  process 

Last  September  w  hen  I  fn  st  announced 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Administra- 
tive Practice  and  Pcoceduie  would  hold 
hearings  on  the  adminustration  of  the 
Selective  Service  System,  I  stated  that 
the  hearings  were  "premised  on  the  as- 
sumption that  major  changes  in  our 
draft  procedures  will  be  made  by  Execu- 
tive action."  At  the  heanngs.  experts  on 
all  aspects  of  our  Nation's  draft  law.  con- 
firmed that  vital  changes  could — and 
should — be  made  by  the  Executive.  Time 
after  time  they  stressed  that  while  it  la 
necessary  for  Congress  to  rewrite  the 
draft  law,  it  is  equally  necessary  for  the 
Selective  Service  System  to  modify  Its 
regulations  and  practices. 


Events  since  our  hearings  make  the 
need  for  adntinistratlve  chanpres  even 
more  apparent,  newspapers  are  filled 
with  disturbing  stories  about  tlie  draft. 
In  our  newspajjers  one  can  read  accusa- 
tions by  raatliematicians  and  statisticians 
that  the  lottery  held  In  December  was 
not  completely  rauidom.  although  it  was 
instituted  to  insure  fairness  to  all  regis- 
trants. 

One  can  read  that  State  directors  are 
exprcssinc  confusion  over  the  new  lot- 
tery and  voiclni:  the  suspicion  that  by 
the  end  of  th-^  year  all  available  men  will 
be  called,  although  the  Department  of 
Defen.'^c  slated  the  last  third  of  the  num- 
bers drawn  in  the  lotteiT  would  not  be 
reached. 

One  can  read  that  a  Federal  judge  in 
New  York  has  accused  a  local  draft  board 
of  cro.ss  disre'-'ard  of  a  registrant's  rights. 

One  can  read  that  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  lield  that  Selective  Service  regu- 
latioi.:;  on  accelerated  mduction  of  delin- 
quents were  not  authorized  by  Congress. 

One  can  read  of  a  survey  showing  Uiat 
20  percent  of  local  draft  boards  around 
the  country  itave  newspaper  reporters  the 
wrorir^  answers  when  asked  elemental 
questions  on  the  draft. 

One  can  rtad  about  new  btioks  critl- 
cizmc  the  system  and  offering  construc- 
tive alternatives 

Bui  unioilunately  on;"  just  cannot 
read  about  reforms  instituted  by  the  Se- 
lec n e  Sti  v.ce  Sysleni.  foi  dc.<pite  all  tiie 
criticism  there  have  been  no  reforms. 

It  is  ume  for  the  e.xccutive  branch  to 
take  immediate  action.  .And  to  aid  the 
executive  bruncli.  the  subcommittee  has 
prepared  a  study  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ic  Sy.;tem  together  with  recommenda- 
tions  en   administrative   improvements. 

The  study,  which  the  subcommittee  la 
releasms  today,  outlines  the  history  of 
the  draft  in  this  country,  with  the  view 
towaic's  better  understanding  the  pres- 
ent system.  It  then  examines  how  the 
draft  actually  work.s— its  makeup  and  its 
mt'chan.cs — and  presents  the  informa- 
tion obta.ned  from  the  responses  to  the 
questionnaires  icnt  by  the  subconimittee 
to  tiie  more  tlian  4,000  local  boards. 
Finally,  the  study  reviews  the  evalua- 
tions and  criticisms  made  by  several 
hl^h-level  cornmission.s.  and  highlights 
hearinc:s  on  th?  draft  which  U.S.  Senate 
committees  have  'neld. 

But  the  heart  of  the  study  is  the  rc-c- 
omiiijndaliuns.  Based  on  the  testimony 
at  the  hearings,  the  questionnaires,  and 
past  examinations  of  the  draft,  the  sub- 
conim'tu-e  has  outlined  a  series  of  rec- 
ommended reIGrm^  designed  to  produce 
a  system  of  which  we  need  not  be 
ashamed. 

Generally  tlie  first  contact  that  a 
young  man  has  with  a  Federal  agency  is 
when  he  registers  with  his  local  draft 
board.  It  is  at  this  point  that  he  must 
actively  fulfill  a  duty  imposed  on  him 
by  law  and  declare  himself  liable  for 
military  service.  It  Is  at  this  point  that 
he  assumes  one  of  the  burdens  of  citi- 
zenship. 

But  what  does  the  young  man  discover 
when  he  first  encounters  the  Selective 
Service  System?  How  is  the  federal  sys- 
tem and  the  duty  of  citizenship  first 
presented  to  him? 

The  young   registrant  will  be  given 
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forms  to  fill,  literature  to  read,  and  deci- 
sions to  make — decisions  that  will  affect 
an  important  period  of  his  life — but  the 
advice  he  receives  from  the  draft  board 
will  range  from  barely  adequate  to  down- 
right misleading.  He  will  be  processed  by 
rules,  regulations,  and  policies  of  which 
he  has  little  imderstanding — and  a  few 
misconceptions — and  he  is  unlikely  to 
have  a  knowledge  of  his  rights  or  options 
until  it  is  too  late. 

He  will  discover  that  he  is  one  of  2  mil- 
lion yoimg  men  registering  that  year,  of 
whom  only  250,000  will  be  drafted  into 
service  He  will  hear  talk  among  his  peers 
and  among  older  men  of  20  or  21  that 
there  are  ways  to  avoid  being  called — but 
he  may  also  discover  that  most  ways  of 
"beating  the  draft "  are  closed  off  to  him 
because  he  carmot  stay  in  school  or  learn 
a  critical  occupation. 

He  will  hear  stories  about  more  fortu- 
nate registrants  reaching  the  magic  age 
of  26  through  student,  occupational,  and 
paternity  deferments;  about  tricks  or  de- 
vices to  obtain  deferments  on  medical 
grounds;  about  registrants  in  better 
schools  somehow  getting  Into  the  Na- 
tional Gviard;  and  about  other  young 
men  with  lawyers  who  somehow  succeed 
in  avoiding  service.  He  will  also  hear 
about  younc  men  who  get  drafted 
ahead  of  their  turn  because  they  pro- 
test against  the  system  and  about  others 
who  go  to  jail  rather  than  serve. 

If  the  registrant  requests  certain  de- 
ferments or  objects  to  the  way  he  has 
been  classified,  he  may  see  that  the  local 
board  itself  is  not  clear  on  what  the  regu- 
lations mean. 

If  he  requests  an  occupational  defer- 
ment, he  finds  there  are  no  clear  guide- 
lines and  that  it  is  of  little  importance 
that  someone  just  like  him  received  a 
similar  deferment  from  a  nearby  draft 
board. 

If  he  requests  a  conscientious  objector 
classification,  he  finds  that  unless  he  be- 
longs to  a  particular  sect,  he  has  little 
chance  of  convincing  the  draft  board  of 
his  convictions 

If  he  is  black.  Mexican-American  or 
Indian,  he  is  likely  to  find  poor  represen- 
tation of  his  group  among  local  board 
members. 

If  he  attempts  to  bring  counsel  with 
him  for  his  personal  appearance  before 
the  local  board,  he  will  find  that  the 
lawyer  must  stay  outside. 

And  if  he  seeks  to  appeal  his  classi- 
fication within  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem, he  will  encounter  a  system  com- 
pletely unlike  the  traditional  American 
judicial  system. 

The  Selective  Service  System  must  be 
made  to  act  more  equitably  and  appear 
more  fair  to  the  young  registrant,  and 
the  subcommittee  offers  recommenda- 
tions which  it  feels  will  accomplish  this. 

The  premise  of  these  recommendations 
is  that  some  draft  system  will  continue  to 
be  necessary.  Until  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  an  All-Volunteer  Army  re- 
ports, and  until  many  Important  ques- 
tions on  the  desirability  and  feasibility 
of  a  volunteer  Army  can  be  answered,  it 
must  be  assumed  that  some  form  of 
compulsory  service — and  some  method 
of  selecting  those  who  will  be  compelled — 
will  continue. 


The  first  of  our  recommendations  Is 
that  most  deferments  be  eliminated. 

Testimony  made  clear  that  occupa- 
tional deferments  were  inherently  in- 
equitable since  fortimate  registrants  who 
had  been  through  school  and  who  had 
become  skilled  were  favored  over  the  im- 
educated  and  imskilled.  Witnesses  noted 
that  the  National  Security  Council  in 
February  of  1968  concluded  that  neither 
the  Armed  Forces  nor  the  civilian  econ- 
omy needed  occupational  deferments. 
Hence,  the  subcommittee  determined 
that  the  first  step  to  be  taken  was  to 
terminate  occupational  deferments — 
which  could  be  done  with  no  change  in 
existing  law. 

A  more  difficult  question — and  one  re- 
quiring legislative  action — is  deferment 
of  imdergraduate  students.  Here  the  sub- 
committee points  out  the  inequity  of 
drafting  nonstudents  in  time  of  war  to 
fight,  and  perhaps  die,  while  deferring 
students  from  service — perhaps  imtil 
time  of  peace.  The  subcommittee  urges 
that  when  casualties  among  draftees 
reaches  a  certain  level,  then  student  de- 
ferments should  be  discontinued.  The 
Congress  must  closely  examine  the  wis- 
dom of  continuing  student  deferments  in 
pe£u;etime.  weighing  carefully  whether 
the  equity  of  treating  all  registrants 
alike  outbalances  possible  disruptions  in 
the  process  of  education.  Many  distin- 
guished educators,  manpower  experts, 
and  student  spokesmen  have  urged  abo- 
lition of  imdergraduate  deferments,  and 
their  argimients  should  be  given  close 
attention. 

Finally,  the  subcommittee  sees  no  need 
for  continuation  of  fatherhood  defer- 
ments, since  hardship  deferments  could 
always  be  granted  in  extreme  situations. 

The  subcommittee  urges  Congress  to 
closely  consider  expansion  of  the  consci- 
entious objector  classification  to  include 
registrants  who  object  to  a  particular  war 
on  ethical  or  moral  groimds.  Testimony 
was  heard  at  the  hearings  on  the  lack 
of  imiform  standards  in  granting  consci- 
entious objector  status  at  the  locsd  level, 
on  the  large  number  of  appeals  taken 
from  denials  of  conscientious  objector 
status,  and  on  the  increasing  number  of 
yoimg  men  who  sincerely  opposed  war, 
but  whose  beliefs  were  not  foimded  on 
narrow  traditional  religious  groimds.  The 
hurdles  facing  a  yoimg  man  whose  con- 
science dictates  against  his  participation 
in  a  war  effort  should  be  examined  by 
Congress,  and  at  the  very  least,  regis- 
trants should  be  afforded  clear  guidelines, 
imiformly  applied  and  judiciously  re- 
viewed. 

Selective  conscientious  objection  will 
pose  many  hard  questions,  chief  among 
them  being  how  to  determine  sincerity  of 
the  registrant.  Dr.  Kingman  Brewster, 
president  of  Yale  University,  proposed 
that  if  selective  conscientious  objectors 
were  assigned  duties  involving  personal 
risk,  at  the  same  proportion  as  all  serv- 
icemen faced  such  risk,  few  insincere  reg- 
istrants would  seek  selective  conscien- 
tious objector  status.  Such  a  proix>sal 
merits  full  consideration. 

One  of  the  most  constant  criticisms  of 
the  Selective  Service  system  was  the  lack 
of  uniform  national  standards.  Such 
standards  are  necessary  before  the  draft 


can  hope  to  treat  all  registrants  equit- 
ably. The  subcommittee  recommends  two 
actions  that  will  help  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice system  to  promote  uniformity.  First 
of  all,  the  Selective  Service  system 
should  follow  the  practice  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  solicit  comments  on  its 
regulations  before  permanent  issuance. 
Second,  the  quota  system  should  be  elim- 
inated. It  is  evident  of  late  that  the 
establishment  of  the  lottery  has  placed 
an  increased  burden  on  an  already  out- 
dated system  of  allocating  manpower 
quotas  to  local  boards.  Previously,  some 
draft  boards  were  required  to  draft  men 
in  lower  classifications  than  other  boards 
because  the  quota  imposed  on  them  did 
not  properly  reflect  the  number  of  avail- 
able men.  Presently,  some  draft  boards 
are  inducting  men  with  high  lottery 
numbers,  while  elsewhere  registrants 
with  lower  numbers  are  not  reached.  The 
Selective  Service  system  has  been  forced 
to  simulate  a  national  pool  by  informally 
imposing  a  limit  on  the  number  to  be 
reached  each  month.  It  would  make  bet- 
ter sense  to  abandon  the  State  and  local . 
quota  system  altogether  and  create  a 
national  manpower  pool. 

On  the  structure  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice system,  the  subcommittee  urges  Con- 
gress to  give  renewed  consideration  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  Marshall 
Commission.  The  report  which  the  com- 
mission published  in  1967  recommended 
extensive  restructuring  of  the  Selective 
Service,  and  action  to  effect  these 
changes  is  long  overdue.  The  other  struc- 
tural recommendation  the  subcommittee 
makes  which  could  be  acted  on  Imme- 
diately by  the  Executive  is  to  insure  that 
the  independence  of  the  Presidential  Ap- 
peal Board  from  the  national  headquar- 
ters is  secured.  As  the  former  Chairman 
of  the  Appeal  Board.  Judge  Henry  J. 
Gwiazda  suggested,  the  Presidential  Ap- 
peal Board,  contrary  to  the  Executive 
order  establishing  it,  has  become  far  too 
dep>endent  on  the  national  headquarters, 
and  steps  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
board  of  final  appeal  from  being  con- 
trolled by  the  office  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Director. 

The  subcommittee  makes  a  series  of 
recommendations  which  would  insure 
that  the  system  be  administered  by 
civilians,  that  persormel  be  civil  service, 
that  local  board  members  represent  their 
communities,  that  the  local  board  clerk 
be  more  experienced  and  better  paid, 
that  the  role  of  the  Government  appeal 
agent  be  that  of  an  attorney,  and  that 
data-processing  equipment  be  used  where 
possible. 

The  subcommittee,  in  the  area  of  pro- 
cedure, recommends  first  of  all  that  puni- 
tive reclassification  by  local  draft  boards 
be  terminated.  In  the  past  2  weeks,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  handed  down  de- 
cisions in  Gutknecht  against  United 
States  and  Breen  against  Selective  Serv- 
ive  Board  No.  16  holding  that  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System's  induction  of  de- 
linquents were  unauthorized  by  Congress. 
The  problem  has  therefore  been  remedied 
by  court  action,  but  the  regulations  on 
delinquency  should  nevertheless  be  re- 
scinded immediately. 

The  subcommittee  further  recommends 
extending   to  registrants   the   right   to 
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couiv-;el.  the  right  to  present  witnesses, 
the  right  to  a  quorum  of  local  board 
members  on  personal  appearances,  the 
right  to  a  more  liberal  reopening  of  clas- 
sincation.  the  riuht  to  transfer  local 
boards  with  a  shift  m  permanent  resi- 
dence, the  right  to  personal  appearance 
on  appeal,  the  right  to  a  transcript  of 
his  per<onal  appearance,  and  the  right 
to  a  written  opinion  of  the  local  or  ap- 
peal board  The  subcommittee  also  rec- 
ommends extendini:  the  time  limit  on 
return  of  forms  from  10  to  30  da.vs 

The  final  subcommittee  recommenda- 
tion deals  with  the  means  used  in  a  sys- 
tem of  random  ^ekxnion  Immediately 
alter  the  lottery  held  on  December  1, 
1969.  there  was  critici>m  of  the  way  in 
which  the  dates  were  picked  It  appeared 
that  far  too  many  of  the  first  150  dates 
selected  came  from  the  last  few  months 
of  the  year  It  was  argued  that  those 
dates  were  the  last  placed  m  the  bowl 
and  that  the  capsules  uere  in>ufnciently 
mixed  The  purpo.se  of  the  lottery  was 
to  eliminate  any  possible  bias,  and  the 
subconuTiittee  urges  selection  by  com- 
puter m  the  future  >o  that  no  question  of 
human  error  can  arise  again 
In  1814  Daniel  Webster  stated 
If  the  Administration  has  found  it  can- 
not form  an  army  without  conscription,  it 
will  find.  :f  It  ventures  In  these  experiments, 
that  It  cannot  force  conscripuon  without 
an  army 

This  has  not  so  far  proven  to  be  the 
case  However,  when  one  looks  at  the 
growing  opposition  to  the  system  and  at 
the  increased  number  of  young  men  who 
ruik  criminal  prosecution  and  jail  sen- 
tences to  contest  Selective  Service  regu- 
lations, one  suspects,  that  unle.ss  broad 
reforms  are  made.  Daniel  Webster's 
words  may  tragically  come  true. 


WHAT  PRESIDENTS  ONCE  SAID 
ABOUT  RACIAL  EQUALITY' 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virsinia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, in  the  luht  of  the  controversy 
which  has  developed  over  Judi:e  G  Har- 
rold  Carswell's  speech,  made  in  1948,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.-^nt  to  insert  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  by  David  Lawrence, 
titled  What  Presidents  Once  Said  About 
Racial  Equality  Tlie  editorial  appeared 
m  the  Februarv-  9.  1970.  i.ssue  of  US 
News  4:  World  Report 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record 
as  follow  s ; 
What   Presidents   Once   Smd   Aboct   R.\ci.m. 

(By  David   Lawrence  i 

The  controversy  recently  about  Jud?e 
G  Harrold  Carswell's  speech  which  he  made 
in  1948  in  favor  of  segregation  six  years 
before  the  Supreme  Court  ordered  deseirre- 
gatlon  in  the  public  schools — prompt*  a  re- 
ex.imlnation  of  just  what  was  said  in  public 
spef^rr.e.-.  .md  in  utterances  of  President,-;  of 
the  United  States  on  the  general  subject  of 
racial  equality  prlt>r  to  the  Courts'  ruling  In 
1954   Here  are  some  extracts 

Thomiis  Jefferson  in  a  letter  to  FranQOls 
Jean  de  Chastelieux  on  June  7.  1785 

■I  have  supposed  the  black  man  m  his 
present  state  might  not  t>e  in  b<xly  and  mmd 
equaJ  to  the  white  man.  but  it  would  be 
hazardous  to  affirm  that  equally  cultivated 
for  a  few  generations,  he  would  not  become 


Jefferson's    Autobiography,    published    m 
1821 

•Nothing  is  more  certainly  WTltten  in  the 
book  of  fate  than  that  these  people  are  lo  be 
free;  nor  is  it  less  certain  that  the  two  races 
equally  free,  cannot  live  in  the  same  govern- 
ment  Nature,  habit,  opinion  have  drawn  in- 
delible lines  of  distinction  between  them  ' 
Abraham  Lincoln.  In  a  speech  at  Ottaw.i. 
Ill  .on  Aug  21.  18o« 

I  have  no  purpose  to  Introduce  political 
and  social  equalltv  between  the  white  and 
the  black  races  There  is  a  physical  difference 
between  the  tv^o.  which  In  my  judgment 
will  probably  forever  (orbid  their  living  to- 
gether upon  the  fi.x>tlag  of  perfect  equality, 
and  inasnutch  as  it  becomes  a  necessity  that 
there  must  be  a  difference.  I.  its  well  as  Judge 
Dougals  .im  m  favor  of  the  race  to  which  I 
belong   having   the  superior   position 

I  have  never  said  anything  to  the  con- 
trary but  I  hold  that  uotwUhstaudin«  all 
this'  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the 
Negro  Is  not  entitled  to  all  the  natural 
rights  enumerated  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, the  right  to  lite,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  I  hold  that  he  is  as 
much  entitle  1  to  these  as  the  white  man 
I  agree  with  Judge  Douglas,  he  is  not  my 
equal  in  manv  respect;.— certainly  not  in 
color  perhaps  not  in  moral  or  Intellectual 
endowment  But  In  the  right  to  eat  the 
bread,  without  leave  of  anybody  else,  which 
his  own  hand  earns,  he  is  my  equal  and  the 
equal  of  Judge  Douglas,  and  the  equal  of 
every  living  man  " 

Abraham  Lincoln.  In  a  speech  at  Charles- 
ton, 111  .  on  Sepl    18,  1858 

I  will  sav  then  that  I  am  not.  nor  ever 
have  been  In  favor  of  bringing  about  In 
any  wav  the  social  and  political  equality  of 
the  white  and  black  races— that  I  am  not  nor 
ever  have  been  in  favor  of  making  voters  or 
jurors  of  Negroes,  nor  of  qualifying  them 
to  hold  office  nor  to  intermarry  with  white 
people,  and  I  will  say  m  addition  to  this 
that  there  Is  a  physical  difference  between 
the  white  and  black  races  which  I  believe 
will  forever  forbid  the  two  races  living  to- 
gether on  terms  of  social  and  political 
equalltv  And  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  so 
live,  while  they  do  remain  together  there 
must  be  the  position  of  superior  and  in- 
ferior, and  I  as  mvich  a--  an\  other  n\an  am 
in  favor  of  having  the  superior  position  as- 
signed Ui  the  white  race 

I  win  add  to  this  that  I  have  never  seen 
to  my  knowledge  a  man  woman  or  child 
who  was  in  favor  of  producing  a  perfect 
equality,  social  and  political,  between 
Negroes  and  white  men  ' 

Theodore  Roosevelt.  In  his  Seventh  Annual 
Message  to  Congress  on  Dec    3    1907 

Our  aim  Is  to  recognize  what  Lincoln 
pointed  out  The  fact  that  there  are  some 
respects  in  which  men  are  obviously  not 
equal,  but  also  to  iuci->t  that  there  should 
be  an  equality  of  self-respect  and  of  mutual 
respect,  an  equality  of  rlehis  before  the  law. 
and  at  leait  an  approximate  equality  in  the 
conditions  under  which  each  man  obtains 
the  chance  to  show  the  stuff  that  is  In  him 
when  compared  to  his  fellows  " 

William  Howard  Taft  In  his  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress on  March  4    1909 

'The  colored  men  must  base  their  hope 
on  the  results  of  their  own  industry  sei:- 
restralnt.  thrift  and  business  success,  as  well 
as  upon  the  aid.  comfort  and  sympathy 
which  they  may  receive  from  their  white 
neighbors 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  in  a  letter  to 
Cleveland  O    Allen  on  Dec    26.   1935 

Tt  Is  truly  remarkable,  the  things  whlcn 
the  Negro  people  have  accomplished  within 
Uving  memory— their  progress  in  aijriculture 
and  industry-,  their  achievement*  In  the  field 
of  education,  their  contributions  to  the  arts 
and  sciences  .md  in  general  to  good  citi- 
zenship-' 


Harry  S  Truman,  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  In   1940 

■  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  ;un  not  ap- 
pealing for  social  equality  of  the  Nesro  The 
Negro  himself  knows  better  than  that,  and 
the  highest  type  of  Negro  leaders  s.»y  quite 
frankly  they  prefer  the  society  of  their  own 
people  Negroes  want  Justice,  not  social  re- 
lations" 

How  many  of  the  foregoing  statesmen 
could  be  confirmed  a-s  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  today  if  their  statements  of 
earlier  years  such  as  the  above  were  cited 
against  them  by  members  of  the  Senate'' 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  busine.'^s?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  i.s  concluded. 

Mr  TOWEFi  Mr  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  w  ill  call  the  roll 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorimi  call  be  re- 
scinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF   1969 

Mr  TOWER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished  business.   S.   3154. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  BILL  Clerk.  A  bill  <S.  3154'  to 
provide  long-term  financing  for  expand- 
ed urban  public  transportation  programs, 
and  for  other  purpo.ses 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  w  ill  resume  its  con- 
sideration 

Mr  TOWER  Mr  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it 

Mr  TOWER  Is  my  understanding  cor- 
rect that  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  California  'Mr  Cran- 
ston i  has  been  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  is  the  pending  business,  and  that 
no  time  has  been  u.sed  on  that  amend- 
ment':' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFIR  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct  The  Senator  from  CaU- 
fornia  is  recognized 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  without  the 
time  being  counted  against  either  side? 

Mr    CRANSTON    I  yield 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  for  the  quorum  call 
not  be  coimted  against  the  time  on  the 
amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  This  is  an  important 
amendment,  and  I  hope  attaches  will  call 
their  Senators  and  get  them  here  Mr 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
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The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  shall  not  dwell  at  length  on  the  rea- 
sons for  my  amendment.  I  presented  for 
the  Record  yesterday  a  statement  out- 
lining in  detail  why  I  believe  this 
amendment  to  be  necessary.  I  believe 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  able  and  diligent  floor  mana.i;er  of 
this  bill,  and  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  have  really  made  the 
arguments  for  my  amendment  in  the 
course  of  what  they  have  said  and  done 
in  regard  to  the  transportation  needs  of 
our  country. 

I  quote  first  from  a  statement  of  the 
President  last  August.  He  sent  a  message 
to  Congress  on  August   7,  stating: 

I  propose  that  we  pro\lde  $10  billion  out 
of  the  general  fund,  over  a  12-year  period, 
to  help  in  developing  and  improving  public 
transportation    m    local   communities. 

Just  yesterday,  in  his  budget  message, 
he  said  we  should — 

Assist  urban  iritnsportatlon  through  a  12- 
yeiir.  $10  billion  program  of  grants  to  com- 
munities to  modernize  and  expand  public 
transit   facilities  and  services. 

The  committee  bill  Itself,  on  page  12, 
refers  to  the  need  for  $10  billion  in  lan- 
guage  which   amounts   to   a   preamble, 

stating: 

Success  will  require  a  Federal  commitment 
for  the  expenditure  of  at  least  HO.000.000.000 
over  a  12-year  period  to  permit  confident  and 
continuing  local  planning,  and  greater  flexi- 
bility   m    program    administration. 

Elsewhere  in  the  bill,  when  it  gets  to 
the  important  matter  of  actually  com- 
mitting funds,  the  bill  retreats  from  that 
SIO  billion  sum  in  what  really  amoimts 
to  contradictory  language,  when  it  states 
that  there  shall  be  provided,  by  grants  or 
otherwise,  amounts  aggregating  "not  to 
exceed  $3,100,000,000."  After  setting  forth 
the  various  sums  to  be  authorized  In 
various  years,  on  page  17  and  18  of  the 
bill  such  as  S80  million  prior  to  July  1. 
1971,  and  other  years,  the  language  ends 
with  "and  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of 
$3,100,000,000  thereafter,"  meaning  that 
after  talking  of  the  great  need  for  $10 
billion,  we  turn  around  and  do  not  make 
that  sum  available. 

Turning  to  the  committee  report,  on 
page  7,  in  a  detailed  discussion  of  over- 
all needs  for  rapid  transit,  the  report 
refers  to  the  need  for  $10  billion,  and 
then  refers  to  the  fact  that  this  would 
really  amount  to  $11.8  billion  due  to  in- 
flation. Then  it  goes  on  to  quote  a  more 
recent  estimate  prepared  for  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Administration  by 
the  Institute  of  Public  Administration, 
setting  the  10-year  requirement  as  be- 
tween $28  billion  and  $34  billion.  It  then 
refers  back  to  the  fact  that  perhaps  $15 
billion  is  a  realistic  sum  and.  in  accord- 
ance with  this  bill,  scys  if  the  Federal 
Government  is  putting  up  two-thirds, 
$10  billion  would  be  the  figure  that  we 


return   to   in   terms   of   the   committee 
report. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  $10 
billion  referred  to  by  the  President  and 
by  the  committee  as  the  essential  need 
refers  to  meeting  needs  of  cities  that 
presently  have  plans  for  transportation 
systems  that  need  funding.  It  does  not 
cover  the  needs  of  the  cities  that  have 
not  gone  that  far  because  they  have  not 
seen  any  funds  in  sight  and,  therefore, 
have  not  developed  plans.  But  the  needs 
are  very  great  in  many  such  communi- 
ties, and  they  would  carry  us  beyond  the 
$10  billion  figure  that,  regrettably.  Is  not 
set  forth  as  a  commitment  in  this  bill. 

Finally,  let  me  at  this  point  say  this: 
The  $3.1  billion  which  is  committed 
through  the  pending  bill  compares  to  the 
following  needs  in  just  four  communities 
in  America: 

In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  BART, 
the  bay  area  rapid  transit  system,  alone 
has  spent  $800  million  on  its  own  new- 
mass  transit  system,  which  is  incomplete : 
and  to  complete  that  system  will  cost  ap- 
proximately $1.5  billion. 

In  Los  Angeles,  it  is  estimated  that 
$2.5  billion  is  needed  for  a  system  that 
would  basically  serve  only  the  inner  core 
area  of  the  city. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  New  York  City 
Transportation  Department  that  in  the 
next  5  years  $1  billion  could  be  spent  for 
public  transportation  there. 

Finally,  in  a  community  that  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  is  familiar  with. 
Washington.  D.C..  the  estimate  is  that 
$2.5  billion  will  have  to  be  spent  on  the 
rapid  mass  transit  system. 

■When  those  sums  are  compared  and 
added  to  all  the  other  needs  in  many 
other  communities  around  America,  big 
and  small,  it  is  evident  how  paltry,  in- 
deed, and  how  totally  inadequate  is  the 
$3.1  billion  Committed  in  this  bill.  I  think 
this  demonstrates  very  clearly  the  need 
for  $10  billion  committed  so  that  com- 
munities can  make  plans  and  know  that 
the  Federal  Government  means  business 
and  is  not  simply  talking  airily  and  loose- 
ly when  it  refers  to  $10  billion  that  Is 
needed. 

I  rest  for  the  moment. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.   Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  will 
make  a  statement  in  response  on  my  owii 
time,  but  while  the  Senator  has  the  floor. 
I  should  like  to  ask  this  question :  In  San 
Francisco,  the  BART  system,  which  the 
Senator  has   mentioned  is  incomplete, 
although  the  first  stage  is  about  to  be 
completed.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  is  correct.  But 
other  stages  lie  off  somewhere  in  the 
future,  depending  on  the  systems  that  bill 
might  make  available. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
first  stage,  as  I  recall — and  I  woiUd  like 
to  have  It  more  completely  described  by 
the  Senator  from  California — does  serve 
San  Francisco  and  the  suburbs.  It  runs 
out  to  Oakland,  Berkeley,  and  to  the 
communities  north  of  Berkeley.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  is  basically  cor- 
rect. There  are  areas  on  the  east  bay  side 
that  should  be  covered,  running  south. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Is  that 
the  area  covered  by  the  system  which 
will  go  into  operation  in  July. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes.  The  Senator  is 
basically  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Within 
the  last  4  months.  I  visited  the  BART 
system,  and  it  is  magnificent.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  pioneer  example  of  what  can  be 
done  in  mass  transportation  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes:  and  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  recognizes  this.  I  want  to 
join  him  in  paying  tribute  to  those  who 
pioneered  and  had  the  abihty  to  put  this 
together,  despite  the  absence  of  adequate 
Federal  assistance.  But  many  parts  of  the 
bay  area  remain  that  are  not  touched  by 
that  system,  notably  Marin  County  to 
the  north  of  San  Francisco  and  San 
Mateo  Coimty.  In  order  to  have  a  com- 
plete network,  significant  sums  must  be 
spent  to  draw  those  communities  in.  San 
Francisco  has  done  what  few  other  com- 
munities are  likely  to  be  able  to  do.  and 
that  is  to  put  together  a  system  as  they 
have,  to  the  degree  that  they  have  ac- 
complished his,  with  primarily  local 
property  owTiers  financing  it  through  a 
bonding  arrangement.  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  contributed  to  the 
tune  of  7.5  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
initial  effort,  but  far  more  is  needed  there 
and  in  many  other  communities. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  For 
approximately  a  decade  I  have  supported 
and  introduced  legislation  that  would 
bring  national  resources  to  mass  trans- 
portation. Many  times,  people  have  said 
to  me.  "'Why  is  the  Federal  Government 
needed?  Look  at  San  Francisco.  They  did 
it  without  any  Federal  money.  '  I  have 
pointed  out  that  perhaps  it  would  have 
been  done  anyway  by  the  people  of  the 
bay  area  of  San  Francisco,  but  there  was 
Federal  money  used  in  some  of  the  early 
development  stages. 

However,  the  fact  is  that  very  few 
communities  have  been  able  to  go  to 
the  electorate  and  get  the  electorate  to 
vote  for  the  taxation  to  pay  the  entire 
bill  for  modem,  eflacient,  and  realisti- 
cally needed  transportation  systems. 
Bond  issues  have  failed  in  Seattle  and 
Atlanta  and  have  not  even  succeeded  In 
cities  such  as  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  believe  one  plan 
was  defeated  there. 

Mr.  ■WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Did  it 
go  to  the  voters? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes.  It  was  defeated. 
Many  other  plans  never  reached  the 
point  of  presentation  to  the  voters  be- 
cause of  the  realization  that  they  were 
certain  to  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  It  is 
my  feeling,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  proven, 
that  a  contribution  that  can  be  relied 
on  from  the  Federal  Government  will 
stimulate  local  spending.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator agree  with  me  on  that? 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
should  like  to  ask  two  more  questions. 
Does  the  Senator  know  how  long  a  time 
has  transpired  from  the  first  dream  of 
a  rapid  transit  system  for  San  Francisco 
to  its  present  stage  of  near  completion? 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Discussions  of  the 
need  began  right  after  World  War  n. 
and  the  beginning  stages  of  convet^atlon 
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and   plaiiiuiig    and   conferences   started 

^^Ir'^WlSAMS  of  New  Jersey  Is  L^ 
Angeles,  xvhich,  m  common  with  so  man> 
n^etropoUtan  areas,  is  Paralysed  in^ra- 
ftc  in  the  peak  hours  of  each  da> ,  in  tnt 
verv  earlv  planning  stages'' 

M.  CRANSTON  It  has  to  be  ^ald  vei> 
earlN-  bc'ause  they  really  do  not  kno;v 
That'to  do  They  are  waitn^g  to  see  what 
we  do  with  this  bill  wvi^n 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  When 
I  siaklater   I  will  make  the  pmnt  tha 

the  monev  that  will  be  provided  for    n 

hL  bill  15  realistic  because  of  the  eaily 

pli^.ung    period    wh.ch    covers    many 

'^Mr  CR.\NSTON  I  ai;ree  completely 
with  the  approach  and  I  accept  now^ 
after  having  some  skepticism  about  it 
ea die-  :he  earlv  amounts  eai-niarked  in 
Se  pending  measure  for  .pt^cihc  year. 
12  lining  fn  fiscal  1971  But  ^ Relieve 
that  manv  communities  wiu  be  ver> 
kept  "al  about  their  chance  of  netting 
•  fgnificant  Federal  help  on  uUo  the  m- 
ture  after  the  planning  period  ha^  oc- 
cu  red  and  because  of  the  years  that 
Ukes    unless  we  commit  $10  b.lhon  in 

'^'MrVn-LL^MS  of   New  Jersey    One 
add!  lonal   observation   -[^^h    I   sliot^^d 
hke  to  make  to  the  Senator  from  Call 
iitwe  lo  ""^  j.^        afternoon,     an 

Imendment  wnU  be  offered  that  will  dead 
iZTe  impact  of  rapid  tnmsit  on  he 
environment  I  would  ^ope  that  the 
Senator  from  California  would  be  here 
w  de^nbe  how  a  major  construction 
Lrog^fm  of  rapid  transit  not  only  can  be 
Sevdoid  without  hurting  the  environ- 
ment l^at  It  serves  but  that  it  also  can 
greatly  improve  upon  it 

I  am  thu^king  Particularly  of  the 
BART  subway  line  as  it  comes  out  of 
u^7^,round-I  believe  this  is  north  of 
ke-ke  ev-and  eoes  overhead,  and  the 
^rktat  has  been  created  by  th^t  over- 
head rapid  transit  line  It  really  has 
Ken  transformed  from  a  rundown 
neighborhood  beside  a  railroad  track  to 
rtmile-long  park  That  is  what  it 
tn'oums  to  I  think  that  in  the  debate 
u   St    be    well    for    the   Senator    to 

''m^'cR-^NSTON  It  is  exactly  that 
ft.soect  of  rapid  transit  that  is  one  of 
fhe  reasons  I  am  so  deeply  devote  to 
wquinng     adequate     funds     for     rapid 

"  MrP-e.Mdent    I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  discussion  on  that  amend- 
ment not  be  charged  to  the  time  for  dis- 
cussion on  mv  amendment 
'^e    PRESIDING    OFT'ICER     Ls     he 
senator  suggesting  that  -^  jharge  the 
time  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
Mr   CRANSTON    Yes 
Mr    WILLIAMS  of  New   Jersey    How 
much   time   us   it.    Mr    President^   I   am 
willing  to  take  that  much  time 

Mr  CRANSTON  It  was  about  2  min- 
utes I  think  I  am  concerned  ti.at  other 
Senators  who  may  wish  to  speak  for  m> 
amendment  may  not  have  the  time  *hen 
they  gel  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  Ume  will  be  charged  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
\  message  from  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr  Bartlett,  one  of  it^ 
leadinu'  cle;k...  ..imounced  that  the 
Huu^e  had  parsed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  'S  1438'  for  the  relief  of  Yau 
Ming  Chinn  'Gon  Mm^;  Loo' 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  loint  resolutions,  and 
they  were  .signed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore    Mr    Rtssell' 

HJ  R««  »88  Joint  resolution  to  authorlz* 
the  President  U-  designate  the  perlc<l  begin- 
ning February  13.  IQTO.  md  ending  February 
19  1970  AS  Mineral  Industry  Week 
"hJ  Res  1051  Joint  resolution  designating 
tbe  week  commencing  February  1.  19;"  "« 
lnternatl.>nal  Clergy  Week  in  the  United 
States    .ind  for  oUier  purposes,   and 

HJ  Roi  1072  Joint  resi'luilon  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970.  and  for  other  purposes 


URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF   1969 

The  SenaU"  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  'S  3154'  toprov^ide 
lon^-term  financing  for  expanded  urban 
public  transportation  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Mr  WTLLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 

mav  need  „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  N«w  Jerst-y  may  proceed 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
President,  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  California  Mr 
CRANSTON'  would  raisf  the  amount  of 
money  which  could  be  obligated  for  mass 
transportation  without  additional  con- 
gressional autl'.orization  from  $3  1  billion 
to  $10  billion 

As  one  of  the  earliest  supporters  of 
increased  Federal  aid  for  urban  mass 
transportation,  my  first  inclination 
would  be  to  support  .such  an  amend- 
ment However  after  a  careful  review  of 
our  committee  s  hearing  record  and  the 
provusions  of  S  3154.  it  is  my  conclusion 
that  the  Cranston  amendment  should 
be  rejected 

Under  S  3154  the  SecretaiT  of  Traiu-,- 
porution  would  be  given  the  authority  to 
contractually  obligate  $3  1  billion  dur- 
ing the  first  5  years  of  the  program  It  Is 
also  our  intent  to  obligate  an  additional 
$6  9  billion  during  the  remaining  7  years, 
or  a  total  of  $10  billion  of  Federal  aid 
over  the  next  12  years 

These  figures  were  not  arrived  at  over- 
night  They  were  the  result  of  extended 
consultations  with  Secretary  Volpe.  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  National  Gov- 
ernors Conference,  the  US   Conference 
of  Mavors.  League  of  Cities,  the  Ameri- 
can Transit  Association,  and  the  Insti- 
tute for  Rapid  Transit  These  groups  rep- 
resenting all  organizations  involved  with 
our  Nations  mass  transit  problems  have 
unanimously   a«reed  that   the  $3  1   bil- 
lion figure  contained  in  this  bill  is  one 
which  can  immediately  meet  the  realistic 
needs  of  the  Nations  urban  areas  In  ar- 


rivm-  at  th.e  $3  1  billion  figure,  careful 
consideration  was  given  to  the  period  of 
time  which  it  takes  for  a  city  to  de- 
cide upon  embarking  on  a  transit  pro- 
gram and  when  the  actual  obligation  of 
funds  bv  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion actually  lakes  place  This  limelag, 
uhich  includes  planning;,  local  referen- 
dum, and  the  floating  of  bond  issues, 
often  takes  up  to  5  years. 

My  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
California  developed  the  fact  that  this 
was  projected  over  a  much  longer 
period  of  time  in  the  case  of  San  Fran- 
cisco than  in  the  case  of  Los  Angeles. 

Governor  Kirk  of  Florida  speaking 
for  the  National  Governors  Conference 
clearly  stated: 

While  I  know  It  Is  tempting  to  call  for 
larger  expenditures  Immediately,  sound  ad- 
ministj-atiou  dictates  that  we  do  not  over- 
step ourselves  In  the  early  years  Indeed,  i 
am  convinced  that  the  Federal  government 
c.nild  not  prudently  spend  any  more  than 
the  President  has  asked  for  In  the  first  year 
uf  this  program  even  II  they  had  It 

Carmack  Cochran  of  the  American 
Transit  Association,  representing  all  of 
our  Nations  privately  owned  bus  com- 
panies after  endorsing  this  legislative 
approach  added: 

We  also  supiK)rt  the  proposed  funding 
s,  iiedule  which  reflects  both  the  time  re- 
q^ured  for  the  industry  to  absorb  the 
amount  of  aid  specified  and  due  considera- 
tion 'or  the  economic  health  of  the  nation 
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The  Institute  for  Rapid  Transit  rep- 
resenting the  cities  of  New  York.  Bos- 
ton St.  Lotus.  Chicago,  Cleveland. 
Camden.  N  J,  Pittsburgh.  San  Fran- 
cusco.  PhUadelphia,  and  Los  Angeles 
concurred  in  this  opinion. 

From  those  who  work  on  a  daily  basis 
with  the  problems  facing  our  Nations 
urban   areas,    the    conclusion    is   clear: 
This    legislation    provides    all    of    the 
money  which  can  prudently  be  obligated 
during  the  initial  years  of  the  program. 
However    in  the  event  that  the  pro- 
posed limitation  inhibits  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  transit  programs,  it  can  be 
increased     Under    this    legislation,    the 
Secreury  of  Transportation  is  required 
to  submit  authorization  requests  t«  'he 
Congress  not  later  than  February  1,  1972. 
for  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977.  and  sub- 
sequent requests  every  2  years  not  later 
than   February    1,   for   the   following   2 
fi.scal  vears   That  is  the  entire  period  ol 
lime   being   considered   under   tins   bill. 
These    requests    must    meet    a    Federal 
commitment  of  not  less  than   $10  bil- 
lion over  the  12-year  period.  At  the  sanie 
time     recommendations    must    be    sub- 
mitted  for   any    necessary   adjustments 
in   the  schedule  of   appropriations  and 
for   liquidation   of   contract  obligations 
during  the  first  5  years. 

If  the  fears  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  California  are  in  fact  true,  and 
more  money  is  needed,  appropriate  ad- 
justments can  and  will  be  made  For  the 
first  2  vears,  however,  the  $3  1  bil.ion 
authorized  for  contractual  obligation  is 

sufHcient.  .,.111 

For  this  reason.  Mr  President.  I  will 
urge  and  I  do  urge  this  body  to  reject 
the  amendment  oflered  by  the  Senator 
from  California 


X 

X 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  to  reply  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mon- 
DALE  in  the  chair » .  The  Senator  from 
California  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
not  true,  when  San  Francisco  was  plan- 
ning over  so  many  years  for  a  transpor- 
tation system  which  has  finally  been  con- 
structed only  in  part,  and  through  all 
the  years  when  Los  Angeles  was  planning 
a  system  but  is  not  yet  able  to  begin  It — 
and  this  is  happening  in  other  commu- 
nities around  the  Nation — that  there  has 
been  no  source  of  significant  Federal 
funds  of  the  sort  that  can  presently  be 
made  available,  so  that  their  planning 
had  to  be  based  on  what  they  could  do 
to  sell  to  the  local  property  owners,  and 
so  forth,  and  it  would  be  a  totally  diflfer- 
ent  situation  as  to  planning,  that  is,  when 
the  bill  is  enacted  into  law  with  whatever 
sum  it  needs. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  It  will 
be  a  different  situation. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  should  like  to  give 
one  example  by  people  responsible  for 
seeking  a  plan  for  a  transit  system,  the 
one  in  Atlanta.  Ga..  in  which  their  con- 
fidence in  planning  and  their  willing- 
ness to  proceed  seriously  with  their  plan 
is  directly  related  to  the  question  of  the 
Federal  commitment  to  make  adequate 
funds  available  so  that  their  community, 
and  others,  feel  that  there  is  enough 
money  for  each  to  give  significant  funds 
to  build  something  with,  along  with  their 
own  one- third  of  that  financial  obliga- 
tion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Atlanta 
has  said  that  and  other  cities,  have 
agreed. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell)   is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  amendment,  I  wish  to 
commend  my  colleague  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  for  his  dedication  and 
concern  over  the  transportation  needs  of 
our  urban  areas. 

During  the  executive  session  of  our 
committee  on  this  bill,  he  introduced 
similar  amendments,  and  I  was  pleased 
to  support  him  at  that  time,  as  I  am  now. 
The  transportation  crisis  in  our  urban 
areas  cannot  be  overemphasized  or  over- 
dramatized.  Our  Nation's  growing  in-ban 
population— almost  80  percent  of  the 
total — has  made  demands  for  ui-ban 
transportation. 

This  demand  has  not  been  met  with 
service. 

State  and  local  governments  have  not 
had  the  financial  capacity  to  meet  these 
expanded  needs.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  woefully  negligent  in  pro- 
viding financial  assistance.  Before  1964, 
virtually  no  funds  were  expended  for 
urban  transit.  The  5 -year  period  between 
1964  and  1969  produced  a  Federal  com- 
mitment of  $548  million— a  mere  token. 
That  sum  alone  could  easily  have  been 
applied  to  the  needs  of  one  city. 

As  a  result  of  this  gap  between  de- 
mand and  delivery,  urbsm  transit  com- 
panies began  deteriorating.  Those  people 


most  dependent  upon  city  transit  for  mo- 
bility and  those  who  suffer  most  from  Its 
deterioration — the  poor,  elderly,  and  in- 
flnn — have  had  to  bear  higher  fares  and 
poorer  service. 

In  addition  to  deterioration  within  the 
city,  uiiian  transportation  systems  have 
not  had  the  flexibility  and  capability  to 
serve  the  ever-expanding  subtirbs.  Lack 
of  eflacient,  convenient,  and  economic 
transportation  has  forced  residents  of 
metropolitan  areas  to  use  the  automobile. 
Rather  than  face  the  vagaries  of  com- 
muter rail  service,  many  have  chosen  to 
travel  to  the  city  via  expressway,  thereby 
experiencing  the  delay  and  Irritation  of 
frustrating  traffic  jams. 

Though  certainly  more  dependable  to 
the  commuter,  what  have  been  the  re- 
sults of  such  traCQc? 

Belching  engines  produce  air  pollu- 
tion. Engine  noise  produces  pollution 
which  disturbs  work  and  leisure.  Parking 
lots,  streets,  alleys,  and  auto-related  land 
uses  amount  to  over  50  percent  of  the 
precious  downtown  land  in  many  of  our 
cities.  Not  only  does  highway  construc- 
tion eat  up  scarce  tirban  land  which 
could  be  used  for  housing  or  recreation. 
but  it  destroys  neighborhoods  and  causes 
the  relocation  of  countless  families. 

In  the  absence  of  adequate  mass  tran- 
sit, we  have  become  tyrannized  by  the 
automobile. 

Since  1956,  over  $16  billion  has  been 
provided  for  the  construction  of  high- 
ways. The  highway  trust  fimd  is  still 
empowered  to  pour  money  into  more 
construction. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  cities,  which 
bear  the  brunt  of  auto  traffic,  we  must  re- 
verse this  trend.  Mass  transit  must  re- 
place highway  transit  in  oiu-  urban  areas. 
An  urban  registration  fee  or  a  congestion 
tax,  levied  for  city  travel  during  peak 
hours  to  automobile  owners  should  be 
affixed  to  discourage  transportation  by 
automobile. 

While  discouraging  auto  traffic,  we 
must  seek  to  make  mass  transit  more  at- 
tractive and  convenient  to  metropolitan 
residents.  That,  I  believe,  can  only  be 
done  with  a  firm  commitment  of  Federal 
ftmds  to  complement  the  finances  of 
State  and  local  governments. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams),  a  leader  in  the  field  of  mass 
transit,  knows  better  than  anyone  the 
time  that  has  gone  into  the  study  of 
such  a  financial  commitment.  He.  along 
with  other  Members  of  this  Congress  has 
proposed  a  trust  fund  approach  to  mass 
transit  financing.  After  much  delibera- 
tion, the  trust  fimd  has  been  discarded. 
It  has  been  replaced  in  this  legislation 
by  "contract  authority."  I  believe  this 
financial  mechanism  is  an  acceptable, 
although  not  the  most  preferable,  ap- 
proach to  long-term  financing.  In  any 
event,  we  have  been  told  that  this  is  the 
best  we  can  get. 

We  have  also  been  told  that  the  sched- 
ule of  expenditures  provided  for  this  bill 
will  be  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  transit  industry.  The  transit  industry 
claims  that  its  needs,  in  a  10-year  pro- 
gram, would  tunount  to  $500  to  $600  mil- 
lion a  year  for  the  first  2  years,  with  an 
aimual  appropriation  of  $1  billion  there- 
after. This  bill  provides  for  expenditures 
of  $80  million,  $230  million,  $400  million. 


$550  million  and  $600  million  within  a  5- 
year  period.  Although  there  is  a  discrep- 
ancy between  supply  and  demand,  we  are 
again  told  this  is  the  best  we  can  get. 

We  have  also  been  told  that  the  bill 
provides  for  a  Federal  commitment  of 
$10  billion  over  a  12-year  period.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  nowhere  in  the 
legislation  does  there  appear  language 
which  empowers  the  Secretary  to  ask  for 
and  obligate  the  full  Federal  commitment 
of  $10  billion. 

The  language,  however,  does  appear  in 
the  statement  of  findings.  The  committee 
feels  that  the  rhetoric  in  this  statement 
is  sufficient  to  assure  the  continiiing  Fed- 
eral commitment  of  $6.9  billion.  Some 
would  have  lis  believe  that  this  language 
gives  the  same  assurance  as  the  financing 
provision  which  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  obligate  $3.1  billion  immediately. 

Again,  we  are  told  this  is  the  best  we 
can  do.  We  are  told  that  the  psychologv 
of  Inflation  requires  that  government 
obligations  EUid  expenditures  be  curtailed. 
I  am  tragically  reminded  of  the  lan- 
guage in  the  1968  housing  bill  which  com- 
mitted the  Nation  to  the  production  of  26 
million  housing  imits  in  10  years  or  2.6 
million  per  year.  This  go£d  also  appeared 
in  the  statement  of  findings  of  housing 
legislation.  Those  figures  have  appeared 
in  virtually  every  speech  about  our  hous- 
ing crisis.  In  reality,  inadequate  fundings 
had  made  a  sham  of  that  goal  and  cur- 
rently our  housing  production  has  de- 
creased rather  than  increased  since  that 
commitment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  We  mtist  not  allow  the 
same  fate  to  this  new  urban  transit  pro- 
gram. 

The  urban  and  suburban  dwellers,  be- 
coming desperate  for  efficient  transpor- 
tation, do  not  want  a  goal  or  commitment 
which  has  good  advertising.  They,  along 
with  the  States  and  local  governments, 
want  an  action  program  which  wlU  fulfill 
their  transportation  needs. 

In  hearings  before  our  committee. 
Under  Secretary  James  Beggs,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  estimated 
that  transit  needs  for  new  and  existing 
facilities  over  the  next  decade  would 
total  $10  billion.  Other  witnesses  esti- 
mated a  need  of  $20  billion.  These  figures, 
based  on  1969  dollars,  do  not  reflect  the 
annual  8  to  10  percent  cost  increases  that 
burden  construction  projects.  Estimated 
needs,  could  therefore,  double  by  1980-82. 
In  face  of  this  enormous  need,  the 
legislation  provides  for  a  clear  commit- 
ment of  $3.1  billion  with  a  promise — an 
expectation — of  an  additional  $6.9  bil- 
lion within  5  years. 

Cities  such  as  New  York.  Philadelphia. 
Chicago.  Cleveland.  Boston.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Baltimore.  Atlanta,  Los  Angeles, 
Miami.  Seattle  have  mass  transit  plans 
which  will  require  the  $6.9  billion  for 
construction.  They  need  full  assurance 
that  the  ftmds  will  be  available. 

Transit  plans  cannot  be  built  by  ex- 
pectation. 
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We  cannot  afford  to  accept  the  pronuse 
offered  m  this  legislation 

The  Cranston  amendment  will  assure 
a  full  Federal  commitment  of  SIO  bil- 
lion It  does  not.  however  require  in- 
creased expenditures— It  does  not  require 
the  Gv.ornment  to  spend  more  than  it 
can  afford 

It  does  commit  the  Department  ol 
Transportation  and  the  Congress  to  a 
fundmt;  process  and  a  clear  commitment 
of  SIO  billion  over  12  years  which  is 
absolutely  essential  for  our  depressed 
urban  mass  transportation. 

I  ur-e  my  collea^'ues  to  support  this 
amendment 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  vield  5  minutes  or  such  time 
as  he  might  desire  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  _,     „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recosmized. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President.  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  be  rejected  If  it 
does  not  meet  defeat.  I  think  it  will  lead 
to  lona.  protracted,  and  fruitless  debate 
on  this  subject 

This  matter  has  been  discussed  this 
mornm:^  In  a  rather  fully  attended  meet- 
in''  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
I  want  to  sav  frankly  that  there  are  a 
•reat  manv  members  of  that  committee 
who  do  not  want  to  see  contractual  au- 
thority eranted  the  Secretary  of  S3  1  bil- 
lion for  a  period  of  5  years 

The  Senator  from  Florida,  thouah  he 
15  reluctant  to  do  so.  has  received  a.ssur- 
ance  from  the  committee  handlins  the 
bill  that  that  is  the  minimum  amount 
needed  ^    ^  . 

I  want  to  see  all  the  cities  that  need 
some  assistance  for  a  mass  transporta- 
tion svstem  have  an  opportunity  to  set 
started  on  their  procrams  Tlierefore. 
I  have  said  I  will  suptwrt  the  bill  in  that 
amount  However,  as  protx>sed.  with  the 
amendment  providinfi  that  contractual 
authontv  be  nven  to  the  Secretary  to 
obligate  "the  full  SlO  billion.  I  think  there 
will  be  a  long  and  fruitless  fight  on  this 
matter 

I  think  it  is  very  reasonable  to  sug- 
ee-t  that  in  5  vears.  or  perhaps  earlier, 
there  will  be  time  to  see  how  this  pro- 
gram works  out  We  mieht  want  to  step 
it  up  even  before  the  5-year  period  is 
reached.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I 
think  that  those  who  have  faith  in  the 
program  want  to  see  it  tio  forward  on 
the  basis  of  the  committee  proposal 
which.  I  understand,  is  a  compromise  of 
the  feelines  on  the  part  of  various  of 
the  members  of  the  committee 

I  will  support  It  on  that  basis,  and  will 
oppose  It  with  all  the  visor  I  have  if  the 
bill  1-  to  provnde  that  the  $10  billion  may 
be  obligated  by  the  Secretary  so  that  all 
the  Coneres-  can  do  thereafter  Is  to  make 
fund^  available  year  by  year 

Mr  TOWER  Mr  President  wUl  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  yield 
Mr  TOWER  Mr  Pre.sident.  the  Sena- 
tor knows.  I  am  sure,  that  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  act.  we  anticipated  that 
over  a  12-year  period  there  would  have 
to  be  ultimately  the  commitment  of  $10 
billion  However,  as  the  Senator  wisely 
points  out.  we  have  adequate  time  to  act 
on  the  matter    And  it  may  be  that  $10 


billion  will  not  be  enough  It  may  be  that 
we  will  have  sumcient  resources  with 
which  to  expand  on  that  and  do  a  better 

job  ^       -       , 

Is  the  Senator  aware  that  for  fiscal 
year  1971.  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  alreadv  has  a  projected  obli«a- 
tional    authority    of    $81,405,000,000^ 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  did  not  know  the  ex- 
act amount  However.  I  know  that  it 
drastically  exceeds  the  SIO  billion  men- 
tioned in  the  bill 

Mr  President  I  want  to  help  the  cities 
that  are  so  badly  m  need  I  want  to  help 
them  get  a  start  We  want  to  do  the  rea- 
sonable thing  We  realize  this  is  a  com- 
promise bill  as  It  came  from  the  com- 
mittee, Ijecause  the  members  did  not 
fee'  exactly  alike  on  how  the  protrram 
should  be  started  He  is  assured  by  the 
committee  that  bv  a  large  majority  they 
are  together  on  this  program  and  that 
they  feel  that  this  allowance  of  con- 
tractual authority  is  sufficient  to  get 
the  program  on  the  road  m  these  first 
5  years 

The  Senator  from  Florida  will  not 
have  the  privilege  of  being  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  after  this  year  but  he 
does  not  propose  to  bind  the  hands  of 
future  Congresses  m  such  a  way  as  is 
proix)sed  bv  this  amendment  There- 
fore I  strongly  urse  the  Senate  to  re- 
ject this  amendment  because  otherwi.se 
we  will  face  a  long  and  fruitless  debate. 
with  some  doubt  as  to  the  form  in  which 
the  bill  may  emerge 

Mr    TOWER    M:     President,  will   the 
Senator  yield'' 

M'    HOM-\ND   I  yie'd 
M:-   TOWER.  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida w  111  be  sorely  missed  when  he  is  not  a 
Member  of  this  body  next  year 

With  Che  administration  opposing  ex- 
tension  of    this  obli-ation   authority.   I 
think  the  bill  would  find  v  ery  rourh  going 
m  tiie  H'U.se  of  Repre.^pntatives   I  think 
this  would  be  an  exercise  in  futility,  be- 
cau-^e  I  am  not  >ure  we  can  keen  $3  bil- 
lion over  m  tlie  House   They  seem  to  be 
very  economy  minded  there  the>e  days 
As  a  practical  matter  we  had  better  .set 
our  sights  on  something  practical,  some- 
thing which  the  department  said  is  the 
extent  of  what  they  need,  and  something 
which  has  been  endorsed  by  every  or- 
^anl^atlon  and  trade  connected  with  Uie 
bUl   We  would  create  the  wrong  climate 
for  this  bill  otherwi.se 

Mr   HOLL.AND   Mr   President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Texas  is  so  ruht,  and  I 
hope  his  feeling  will  prevail  I  understand 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
'Mr   WILLIAMS' ,  feels  the  .same  way   Al- 
though their  approach  in  committee  may 
have  been  alone  different  lines,  they  are 
tot;ether  on    this  compromise   bill,  as   I 
understand  it  If  I  do  not  understand  cor- 
rectly I  ask  that  I  be  advLsed  correctly. 
Mr    WILLIAMS  of   New  Jersey    The 
Senator  is  correct.  It  has  been  a  rela- 
tively  long    process   of   accommodating 
diffenng   views,   although   basically   the 
differences    were    not    impossible    ones. 
This  bill  represents  a  position  of  agree- 
ment between  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
our  committee 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President.  I  so  tm- 
derstand  it  and  I  congratulate  the  Sena- 
tors  for   being    practical   In    their   ap- 


proach. I  may  say,  having  had  some  ex- 
perience m  this  matter.  I  know  that  In 
raising  matching  funds  cities  will  have 
to  provide  for  approval  by  their  people 
of  bond  Lssues.  and  bond  issues  wluch  will 
be  adequate  to  meet  the  cities'  part  of 
anv    program    that    is   entered    into.    I 
realize   that  some   advance  contractual 
authority  must  be  given.  It  is  a  matter  I 
have  some  regret  about  because  I  gen- 
erally do  not  like  that  kind  of  approach. 
But  this  is  a  long-term  program  in  every 
city   Thev  are  not  going  to  accomplish 
It  in  anv  one  year  or  by  any  one  contract^ 
I  think  we  must  go  with  the  wisdom  of 
the  coiT.mlttee  on  this  compromise  basis. 
In  wliich  most  members  of  the  commit- 
tee as  I  understand  it,  have  agreed  that 
this  IS  a  program  which  can  succeed  and 
that  no  smaller  program  of  contractual 
obligation    permitted    would    have    the 
chance  of  success. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
amount  authorized  for  obligation  was 
not  unanimous  within  the  committee. 
The  two  Senators  who  have  spoken  in 
favor  of  the  amendment,  the  Senator 
from  California  >  Mr.  Cranston  > .  who  of- 
fered the  amendment,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  'Mr.  Goodell'.  had  dif- 
fenng views. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  can  understand  that. 
With  the  great  need  in  the  great  cities 
they  represent.  I  can  understand  that. 

I'have  no  feeling  about  the  matter  at 
all   but  I  do  want  to  protect  the  author- 
itv  of  Congress  and  I  want  to  protect, 
too    the  Nation  against  incurring  debts 
which    may    prove   to    be   onerous.    We 
-should  remember  we  may  want  to  enlarge 
this  iMOgram  during  the  course  of  the 
12-year  period  covered  by  the  proposed 
program    There  are  many  options  and 
so  many  options  that  may  need  to  be 
exercised  that  we  should  not  be  tamper- 
in<-  with  the  committee  bill  at  this  time. 
Mr    CRANSTON    Mr    President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  request 
the  veas  and  nays? 
Mr  HOLLAND  I  yield. 
Mr   CRANSTON   Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  veas  and  nays. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
expres.scd  with  sreat  understanding  and 
eloquence  the  attitude  that  I  have  and 
that  of  the  great  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  The  money  figure 
in  the  bill  for  contractual  obligation  of 
S3  1  billion  is  the  figure  that  is  realistic 
in  terms  of  meeting  our  immediate  needs 
The   12-year   hmit   is  expressed   at   SIO 

billion.  .     . 

The  Senator  also  recognir.es  that  il  tne 
needs  can  be  demonstrated  to  go  beyond 
this  amount  the  Congress  can  act  and 
meet  conditions  as  they  develop  over  the 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr  TOWER  I  think  we  were  saying 
in  the  preamble  of  the  bill  that  $10  bil- 
lion was  probably  what  we  expect  to  be 
th"  minimal  figure.  We  have  at  least  $10 
billion,  so  I  think  we  must  expect  it  is 
going   to  go  even  beyond  that  In  due 

course.  _, 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Con- 
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gress  can  work  its  will  as  the  needs  and 
abilities  arise  because  of  these  biennial 
reviews  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  state  first  that  I  offered 
this  amendment  in  committee.  It  was  not 
dealt  an  overwhelming  defeat.  The  vote 
there  was  9  to  6.  There  was  substantial 
support  in  committee,  which  encouraged 
me  to  introduce  the  amendment  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  whose  judgment  I  respect 
tremendously  on  all  of  these  matters, 
that  this  bill  does  represent  In  present 
form  a  compromise  for  people  on  both 
sides.  Originally  there  was  a  great  desire 
for  a  trust  fimd.  analogous  to  the  high- 
way trust  fund,  instead  of  the  contract 
obligation  funding  which  Is  now  embod- 
ied in  the  bill.  Those  who  supported  the 
trust  fund  compromised  from  what  they 
feel  was  a  stronger  binding  commitment 
of  money  for  transportation  to  the  con- 
tractual obligation  only  when  they  felt 
that  without  that  compromise  they 
would  be  unable  to  get  any  place. 

At  the  time  the  trust  fund  was  under 
consideration,  all  the  organizations  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Senator  from  Texas,  the 
principal  organizations  of  mayors  and 
city  people  aroimd  the  coimtry,  were 
supporting  the  trust  fund  approach  and 
supporting  with  great  hope  the  need  for 
$10  billion  committed  in  that  trust  fund. 
There  has  been  significant  support  for 
the  SIO  billion  amendment  I  have  offered. 
So  there  are  compromises  all  the  way 
aroimd.  There  is  recognition  from  the 
President,  through  this  bill,  and  the  com- 
mittee report,  of  the  need  for  $10  billion; 
and  there  is  the  recognition  by  many 
that  without  that  simi  there  will  be  city 
after  city  that  will  say  that  we  do  not 
mean  business  and  that  we  engage  in 
rhetoric,  and  they  will  feel  they  will  not 
get  the  help  they  need  in  communities 
across  America. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  tliat  the  time  consumed  be 
charged  to  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNDALE  in  the  chain.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  back  the  time 
I  have  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  On  this  amend- 
ment, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore), 


the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel). 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Har- 
ris), the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborough),  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf).  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  ,  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  i  Mr.  Mundt  ) 
Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  iMr.  Pack- 
wood)  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  ( Mr.  Gold- 
vi^ATER)  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
"Mr.  Prouty)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Miller)  are  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — veas  24, 
nays  62,  as  follows : 


Bayh 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Case 

Church 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Goodell 

Hart 


Aiken 

Allen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Cannon 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dole 

Dominlck 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 


Cook 

Dodd 

Goldwater 

Gore 

Gravel 
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YEAS — 24 

Hartke 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McCarthy 

NAYS — 62 

Fannin 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 

Griffin 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Holland 

Holllngs 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan, Idaho 

Long 

Magnuson 

McClellan 

Mclntyre 

Montoya 

Moss 

Pastore 

Pearson 

NOT  VOTING— 14 

Harris  Packwood 

McGee  Proutv 

Metcalf  Saxbe 

Miller  ■yarborough 
Mundt 


McGovern 

Mondale 

Murphy 

Muskte 

Nelson 

Rlbicoff 

Tydincs 

Young,  Ohio 


Pell 

Percy 

Pro.xmlre 

Randolph 

Russell 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Smith.  Maine 

Smith.  111. 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams,  N.J. 

Williams.  Del 

Young.  N.  Dak. 


So  Mr.  Cranston's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  heard  considerable  discussion  In 
recent  months  and  years  concerning  the 
increasing  urbanization  of  America.  Ex- 
perts have  testified  before  the  various 
committees  of  this  Congress  on  problems 
connected  with  this  trend,  problems  such 


as  pollution,  congestion,  urban  blight, 
and  unemployment  in  a  time  of  labor 
shortages.  In  many  cases,  these  experts 
pointed  out  that  a  lack  of  adequate 
transportation  In  our  cities  often  causes 
the  problems  and  always  accentuates 
them. 

The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
now  before  the  Senate  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  urban  transport  more 
responsive  to  urban  needs.  It  Is  a  major 
effort  to  promote  a  balanced  transporta- 
tion system  in  our  cities. 

I  think  of  a  balanced  system  as  one 
which  Insures  funding  for  all  forms  of 
transportation  required  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  given  urban  area.  In  Seattle, 
we  long  ago  recognized  the  significance 
of  balanced  transportation  planning. 

Seattle  was  the  first  city  to  establish 
a  transportation  planning  design  team 
which  included  sociologists,  economists, 
architects,  and  engineers. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mayor  J.  D. 
Braman.  who  Is  now  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Transportation  for  Environment  and 
Urban  Systems,  the  city  of  Seattle  pro- 
posed a  balanced  transportation  system 
that  Included  a  modern  and  sophisti- 
cated mass  transit. 

Unfortunately,  the  bond  issue  needed 
to  implement  this  system  was  defeated  In 
a  special  election  held  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Seattle  area.  Essentially,  the  bond  is- 
sue asked  for  S358  million  as  the  local 
one-third  share  of  the  cost  of  the  system. 
A  major  argument  in  opposition  to  the 
bond  issue  was  that  there  was  no  as- 
siu-ance  of  continued  Federal  support  of 
the  project,  once  embarked  upon.  This 
apparently  caused  the  defeat  of  the  pro- 
posal. No  community  can  undertake  the 
tremendous  capital  expense  required  to 
develop  a  transportation  system  without 
assurance  that  the  Federal  share  of  the 
money  will  be  forthcoming  when  needed. 
The  bonding  and  taxing  capacity  of  our 
communities  cannot  carry  the  load  with- 
out this  assurance. 

The  pending  measure,  drawing  on  the 
Seattle  experience,  solves  the  problem  by 
enabling  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation to  make  a  commitment  of  fimds 
for  a  5-year  period.  This  Is  done  through 
the  device  of  contract  authority,  which 
is  essential  to  intelligent  long-range 
transportation  planning. 

Urban  mass  transit  Is  far  more  than 
a  response  to  congestion.  It  serves  a  pop- 
ulation segment — the  old,  the  young,  the 
sick,  the  handicapped,  and  the  impov- 
erished— which  virtually  has  no  other 
means  of  travel.  And  It  is  an  important 
factor  in  environmental  considerations. 
This  is  of  particular  interest  to  me  be- 
cause I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of 
antipollution  measures.  Foremost  among 
my  concerns  is  the  role  of  the  automobile 
in  the  urban  environment. 

I  imderstand  that  present  exhaust  con- 
trol devices  on  cars  are  only  effective  at 
speeds  of  50  miles  per  hour  or  more.  A 
recent  study  of  New  York  City  traffic 
showed  that  cars  sat  at  Idling  speeds  34 
percent  of  the  time,  and  the  rest  of  the 
time  they  averaged  only  13  miles  per 
hour.  The  devices  to  control  exhaust  are 
useless  in  the  city. 
An  alternative  to  auto  travel  In  the 
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ciues  must  be  found  It  must  be  efficient, 
ecot^.omicai.  comfortable,  ai'.d  safe— in 
short,  well-planned  public  transporta- 
tion 

The  proposed  legislation  oflers  both 
large  and  small  cities  the  opportunity 
to  design  a  balanced  system  tailored  to 
individual  need.s  It  provides  Federal 
funds  where  none  are  now  available  The 
contract  authority  givts  needed  a^ssur- 
ance  to  those  communities  which  must 
go  to  the  voters  and  the  bond  markets 
to  raise  their  local  share 

This  bill  provides  $10  bUhon  to  be  .-pent 
over  the  next  12  years  With  contract  au- 
thority it  enables  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  obligate  $3  1  billion  over  the  first 
5  years 

We  are  saying  m  this  bill  that  Con- 
gre.ss  recognizes  the  problem,  and  we  are 
willing  to  commit  natioi\al  resources  to 
solving  it — not  just  this  year,  but  on  an 
assured  basis  for  several  years  Wo  should 
not  delay  m  making;  ti::>  comiiutment 

Mr  President.  I  .should  like  to  advise 
the  Senate  at  this  time  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  review  the  urban  mass 
transpo:-tat«on  leKislation.  S  3154. 
which  has  been  reported  by  ihe  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
In  an  effort  to  expedite  Senate  consid- 
eration the  Commerce  Committee  did 
not.  however,  attempt  to  assert  juris- 
diction An  informal  review  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commerce  Committee  indi- 
cated no  overwhelming  reason  for  fur- 
ther or  more  m-depth  study  by  our  com- 
mittee at  this  time  Those  questions 
which  have  been  raised  «re  resolvable  on 
the  Senate  floor 

As  witness  to  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tees position  on  this  matter,  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
letter  to  Senator  Sparkiian  concerning 
S  3154,  together  with  relevant  corre- 
spondence from  Senators  Hart.  Sponc 
and  Tydincs  be  printed  in  the  Record 
There  bei::«  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

Decembek  22.   '969 
Hon   John  Sp*rkm*n 

Chai'man  Banking  and  Currency  Comnxtt- 
tfi'  V  S  S'-nat<\  Washington.  DC 
Dz.\».  M«  Chairman  Pursuant  to  our  dis- 
cussion of  December  18.  I  have  circulated 
to  all  members  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce a  summary  and  a  copy  of  S  3154 
None  of  the  Committee  members  has  ex- 
pressed C'ppos;tujn  lo  'he  Biiikiinf  Mi<i  Cur- 
rency Committee  reporting  the  bill  'o  the 
Senate  without  re-referral  to  the  Commit- 
tee r)n  Cfimme.-re  a"  this  time  However. 
.Se:ia:  r<  Har'  and  Sp  r.^  ha-.e  T^■^~l•T•.^•<^  their 
right  to  ask  that  the  bill  be  re-referred  to 
the  Commerce  Committee  because  of  their 
concern  that  the  bill  may  not  afford  ade- 
quate protection  for  the  environment  En- 
closed is  a  copy  of  their  letter  which  I  be- 
lieve  Is  self-explanatory 

.\ddui'ma:  questioru  have  been  raised  by 
s<jme  members  about  provwions  in  the  bill 
relating  to  ancillary  f.icUltles  and  financial 
assistance  In  this  connection  It  Is  noted 
that  S  3154  differs  subsuntially  from  the 
approach  to  these  matters  contained  in  the 
Airport-Airways  bill.  S  3108  recently  ap- 
pn-jved  by  this  Committee  These  substan- 
tive queetions  are  not  being  ln?l^t.ed  upon 
and  is  indicated  above  the  Committee  does 
no:  now  seek  to  have  the  bill  re-referred  to 
thia  Committee    But  each  Committee  mem- 


ber do«6  reserve  the  right  to  raise  issues  and 
perhaps  pruptxse  amendments  to  the  bill 
after  it  reaches  the  Senate  floor 

On  t)ehalf  of  myself  and  the  other  Com- 
merce Committee  members  I  do  wish  to  make 
clear  that  the  abbreviated  review  procedure 
utilized  by  this  Committee  m  this  instance 
Wiis  solely  for  the  purpose  of  expediting 
Senate  consideration  of  the  bill  Sucli  action 
Is  not  Intended  to  and  should  not  be  inter- 
preted to  in  any  way  vitiate,  lessen  or  dero- 
K.tte  frmi  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  of  this 
Committee 

Sincerely  yours. 

Warrxn  G    Macnuson. 

C'latrrrian 

US  Senate. 

COMMTTTEE  "N  COMMERCE. 

Wa\k\ngton    DC     Decembrr  22.  1969 
Hon    Warren   G     Macnuson 
C'lai'^'nan.  Committee  on  Cumrnerce. 
V  S   Senate. 
Wai'wngton.  D  C 

Dear  Mr  Chairman  Having  reviewed  the 
provisions  of  S  3154  the  Urban  Moss  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1969,  we  find 
ourseUee  with  reservations  a*  t<>  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  environmental  safeg\iards  con- 
tained therein  VV'e  Intend,  therefore,  to  ex- 
plore with  the  Fl'xr  Managers  of  the  bill  the 
possibility  of  strengthening  these  safeguards 
We  are  hopeful  that  we  will  be  able  to  ar- 
rive at  mutuailv  agreeable  language  Should 
our  hopes  prove  unfounded  however  we 
may  then  ask  you  to  request  a  referral  of 
the  bin  to  the  Commerce  Committee 
Sincereiv  yours 

WiLttAM  B   Sponc 
PHUir  A    Hart. 

U  S    Senate 
CoMMrrrtE  on  Commerce. 
Waihmgton     DC     December   23.   1969 
Hon   Warren  O    Macnl'son, 
Chai'man.     Setiate     Commerce     Committee. 
Wa^'llngton   D  C 
Dear  Warren     I  am  writing  you  concern- 
ing the  consideration  hv  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee of  S   31.54.  the  Mass  Transit  BUI    First, 
I    want   to   express    my    strnngest    agreement 
with  you  that  the  need  Is   jvprw helming  for 
c'H>rdlnated     transptjrtatlon     pl.innlng     and 
supervision   by   Congress   and    that  such   co- 
ordination should   be  assumed   by   the  Com- 
merce  Committee    I   hope   that    In    the   near 
future  the  Committee  will  be  able  to  explore 
the  urban  mass  transit  problem  In  depth 

Second.  I  do  not  object  to  the  measure  that 
Is  before  us.  S  3154  nor  our  present  informal 
consideration  of  it  However  I  express  this 
approval  with  the  caieat  that  I  hope  we  will 
not  be  precluding  efforts  In  the  future  to  do 
more  In  this  area  for  the  hard-pressed  cities 
As  you  may  know  I  am  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  trust  fund  concept  for  mass  transit 
I  repeatedly  testified  in  favor  of  this  proved 
method  of  financing  transportation  systems 
this  past  session  and  expressed  my  regret  at 
Its  rejection  by  the  present  Administration 
I  hope  our  Committee  will  Join  f'  rces  with 
those  who  have  backed  this  more  realistic 
and  efficient  mode  of  funding  urbati  mass 
transit 

Sincerely. 

Joseph   D    Tydincs. 

Mr  CASE  Mr  President.  I  sliall  vote 
for  the  pending  mass  transportation  au- 
thorization bill  S   3154 

The  measure  does  re;)resent  a  step, 
though  an  uncertain  one,  toward  pro- 
viding mass  transit  w  ith  a  source  of  long- 
frm.  high-level  financing  it  requires  to 
make  an  impact  on  our  congested  urban 
areas 

I  am  concerned  that  the  method  of 
financing  chosen.  knowTi  as  contract  au- 
thority, may  not  provide  even  the  $3.1 
billion  authorized  in  the  bill,  let  alone  the 


$10    billion    commitment    the    measure 
promises. 

Contract  authority  is  not  a  new  con- 
cept Under  it  the  Federal  Government 
obligates  Itself  financially  and  then,  In 
efftKt.  draws  checks  on  the  Treasury  to 
pay  the  bills 

Tins  approach  assumes  the  Appropri- 
ations CommitU^es  of  the  Congress  will 
rouunely  approve  the  drawing  of  the 
checks 

However,  it  does  not  always  work  that 
way  The  Appropriations  Committees, 
on  whose  shoals  many  an  excellent  Fed- 
eral program  has  foundered,  have  not 
hesitated  to  place  limitations  on  the  use 
of  contract  authority,  or  to  cut  It  back. 
Indeed,  in  a  number  of  our  new  hous- 
ing programs,  home  ownership  and 
renUl  assistajice.  for  example,  the  au- 
thorization act  specifically  provides  that 
the  amount  of  contract  authority  allowed 
Ls  subject  to  the  actions  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committees. 

The  precaution  of  gettini^  the  approval 
of  the  Appropriations  Commit tet\s  be- 
fore incurring  obligations  may  spare 
three  programs  the  fate  of  urban  re- 
newal In  1966.  after  urban  renewal  had 
incurrt?<l  $3  billion  in  obligaUons,  its  con- 
tract authority  was  restricted  so  that  it 
can  no  longer  obligate  more  than  it  re- 
ceives in  appropriations 

Thf  restriction  was  ordered  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees 

I  hope  this  will  not  happen  to  S  3154, 
but  there  is  no  denying  that  it  is  a  pos- 
sibility This  IS  why  my  own  preference 
IS  for  a  mass  transit  trust  fund,  a  con- 
cept which  has  been  used  so  successfully 
in  building  our  Nation's  highways. 

Unlike  the  Federal  highway  trust  fund, 
the  contract  authority  provided  in  S  3154 
can  claim  no  exclusive  source  of  revenue. 
It  must  rely  upon  appropriations  from 
General  Treasury  revenues  for  whith 
there  is  always  fierce  competition  To  put 
mass  transit  in  the  position  of  competing 
with  such  entrenched  programs  as  de- 
fense and  public  works,  to  name  onlv 
two.  is  to  put  It  at  an  immediate  disad- 
vantage. 

I  regret  neither  the  administration  nor 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee adopted  the  trust  fund  concept 
for  mass  transit. 

While  we  should  not  give  up  the  fight 
for  a  mass  transit  trust  fund,  the  need 
for  improved  urban  transportation  is 
urgent  and  the  pending  bill  will 
strengthen  the  existing  program 

Mr.  President,  the  superiority  of  the 
trust  fund  approach  over  contract  au- 
thority was  discussed  during  last  year  s 
mass  transit  heanngs  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs.  A  colloquy  between  Senator 
Proxmire  and  Transportation  Secretary 
Volpe  on  this  matter  Is  most  Illuminating 
and  I  ask  that  the  excerpt  I  have  ex- 
trsu;ted  from  the  hearing  transcript  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Senator  Proxmire  Mr  Secretary,  what  po- 
sition does  this  put  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in?  Are  you  telling  us  if  we  pass  this 
bin  is  you  have  recommended  it  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  Is  bound  and  deter- 
mined to  appropriate  every  single  penny  that 
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Is  provided  here,  that  the  administration  is 
then  In  a  position  to  go  out  and  obligate 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  authorization  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  no  discretion,  as  far  as  the 
Appropriations  Committee  Is  concerned  they 
might  as  well  go  out  of  business  and  they 
are  there  to  rubberst^inip  what  the  Author- 
ization Committee  has  done  and  what  the 
Administration  Ci  rnmittee  recommended  In 
the  bill'' 

Secretary  Volpe  No  That  Is  not  correct, 
Senator  The  fact  is  that  by  having  to  come 
to  the  Congress,  eltlier  on  an  annual  or  bi- 
ennial basis,  for  the  liquidation  of  those 
funds  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
surveillance  over  our  operations  They  could 
at  any  time,  as  they  can  in  the  highway 
trust  fund,  even  thou^n  some  people  claim 
the  highway  trust  fund  is  sacred,  limit  future 
year  obligations.  Nothing  in  any  legislation 
that  I  .im  aware  of  could  prevent  the  Con- 
gress, through  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, from  doing  this  So  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  would  have  an  overview 
of  our  operations  and  be  able  to  certainly 
see  to  It  that  our  work  w.is  carried  out  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  committee  we  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  carte  blanche  for  a 
period  of  5  years  or  10  years  without  any 
oversight  on  the  part  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee 

Senator  Proxmire,  That  Is  an  excellent  an- 
swer You  hit  11  exactly  on  the  nose.  You 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  wliat  would 
happen. 

In  other  words,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee would  keep  the  word  that  is  implicit 
in  this  bill  You  obligate  It.  The  Appropria- 
tions Comn.lt tee  would  liquidate  That  obli- 
gation But  the  committee  subsequently 
would  make  it  crystal  clear  that  that  is  It. 
Subsequent  appropriations  would  have  to 
proceed  at  whatever  level  the  Appropriations 
Cominiiiee  decided  was  feasible  and  appro- 
priate and.  therefore,  you  won't  have  any- 
thing like  the  kind  of  a<;surance  you  have  in 
the  trust  fund  Nothing  like  it.  In  fact,  on 
the  basis  of  my  exi>erlence  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  I  have  been  on  it  5  or  6 
years  there  would  be  a  likelihood  when  the 
President  puts  the  squeeze  on  the  budget 
that  comes  from  all  the  pressures  we  live 
under  to  cut  spending  wherever  we  can, 
tliere  would  be  tremendous  pressure  to  hold 
down  expenditures  In  this  maiss  transit  area 
and  to  cut  them  down  far  below  the  author- 
ization level. 

The  chairman  is  right  in  pointing  out  that 
this  has  been  our  experience  not  only  in 
water  pollution,  but  in  many,  many  other 
areas  where  they  are  controllable  Urban  re- 
newal 1^  another  striking  example. 

Secretary  Volpe.  The  only  difference,  if  I 
may  Mr  Senator,  is  that  you  have  a  situa- 
tion here  which  Is  exactly  the  same  as  the 
highway  trust  fund  even  though  this  Is  not 
a  trust  fund. 

You  have  a  commitment  here  and  It  would 
take— really  you  could  call  It  negative  action 
on  tlie  part  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  Congress  to  reduce  the  amount  that 
had  been  provided  for.  for  those  years. 

In  other  words.  I  think  the  cities  and  the 
communities  that  we  would  be  doing  busi- 
ness with  would  have  knowledge  of  a  con- 
tinuing program  unless  the  Congress  took 
negative  action. 

This  is  true  in  the  highway  program  also. 
The  Congress  could  take  negative  action. 

Senator  Proxmire.  It  could,  but  what  has 
been  the  experience''  What  Is  the  practical 
effect  of  the 

Secretary  Volpe  The  experience  has  been 
that  the  Congress  has  continued  the  pro- 
gram at  the  levels  that  were  set  out  in  the 
original  bUl. 

Senator  Proxmere.  Exactly;  the  trust  fund 
has  been  an  assured  regular  source  of  sub- 
stantial ftindlng.  far  more  I  am  convinced 
than  It  would  be  if  It  were  under  the  Appro- 
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prlatlons  Committee  annual  appropriations 
with  contract  authority.  No  comparison. 
There  just  Isn't  any  question. 

We  have  provided  too  much  that  way  In 
my  view  and  the  view  of  some  Members  of 
the  Congress.  We  haven't  debated  It  because 
this  Is  all  automatic,  we  have  provided  too 
much  money  really  In  terms  of  priorities  for 
the  highways.  They  are  a  marvelous  invest- 
ment. Great  achievement  for  the  country. 
We  want  to  proceed  with  our  highways.  But 
we  recognilze  other  priorities.  We  have  gone 
ahead  much  faster  than  we  would  have, 
absent  that  trust  fund. 

Secretary  Volpe.  I  talk  on  this  subject 
before  many  audiences.  One  of  the  real 
points  I  make  Is  that  although  the  highway 
program  has  been  an  excellent  program,  even 
though  there  have  been  some  who  have  criti- 
cized It  overall,  when  you  take  the  magni- 
tude of  that  program,  the  world's  largest 
public  worlis  project  la  the  history  of  the 
world,  I  would  say  overall,  that  it  has  been 
a  fine  example  of  constructive  building  for 
our  Nation. 

Senator  Proxmire.  And  it  has  been  based 
on  the  trust  fund.  That  is  the  reason  it  has 
gone  through.  That  is  an  excellent  statement 
supporting  the  trust  fund  concept. 

Secretary  Volpe.  That  is  true.  Senator.  I 
would  add  this,  however,  we  have  not  done 
a  comparable  Job.  There  is  a  complete  im- 
balance In  the  amount  of  money  we  have 
expended  for  highways  as  contrasted  to  pub- 
lic transportation.  We  spend  approximately 
as  much  in  6  weeks  on  highway  spending  as 
we  have  spent  In  the  last  6  years  for  public 
transfwrtatlon. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  statement,  we  pro- 
pose providing  five  times  as  much  spending 
In  the  succeeding  5  years  as  has  been  pro- 
vided in  the  previous  5  years. 

Senator  Proxmire.  That  is  the  trouble.  This 
method  of  financing  does  nothing  to  change 
that  emphasis.  If  we  follow  this  method  of 
financing  provided  in  this  bill,  it  seems  to 
me.  we  will  continue  with  that  kind  of  dis- 
parity. The  only  way  to  solve  this  problem 
Is  to  provide  for  the  same  kind  of  financing 
for  mass  transportation  that  you  have  for  the 
highways.  Then  you  will  have  a  chance  to 
get  it. 

There  are  several  ways  you  can  do  it  in 
addition  to  the  auto  excise  tax.  That  is  one 
way.  Another  way  is  to  take  part  of  the 
gasoline  tax. 

I  Just  can't  believe  we  will  go  en  forever 
building  these  highways.  There  comes  a  point 
when  we  have  the  entire  country.  There  is 
nothing  left  for  farmland.  Everything  is  un- 
der concrete. 

We  may  not  be  moving  quite  that  far,  so 
far.  but  we  are  moving  awfully  fast.  And  the 
gasoline  revenues  are  expanding.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  reduce  this  tax.  I  would  hope  that 
we  might  consider  as  we  reduce  this  tax.  and 
others,  that  we  consider  using  part  of  the 
reduction  for  mass  transportation. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  all  Senators  who  have  contact  with 
our  large  cities,  know  that  the  trans- 
portation systems  in  our  urban  centers 
are  in  a  state  of  chaos  and  in  some  areas 
approaching  total  collapse.  Neglect,  lack 
of  planning,  dwindling  financial  re- 
sources, the  dominance  of  the  automobile 
are  a  few  of  the  factors  that  have  led  to 
this  deplorable  and  alarming  situation 

But  rather  than  dwell  on  the  failure 
of-  the  past,  let  us  concentrate  on  the 
challenge  of  the  present.  A  few  un- 
deniable realities  must  shape  our  re- 
sponse to  this  crisis: 

First.  The  urban  mass  transit  situa- 
tion is  rapi(Uy  deteriorating. 

Second.  Highways  cannot  possibly 
solve  this  mass  transit  problem. 

Third.  Because  of  high  capital  costs 


for  transit  and  low  city  incomes.  Federal 
money  is  the  only  realistic  source  of 
funding. 

Fourth.  Long  leadtimes  for  planning 
and  construction  require  immediate 
action. 

Fifth.  Local  commitments  of  planning, 
of  construction  and  of  financing  depend 
upon  a  definite,  total  commitment  of 
Federal  financing. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have  sup- 
ported, the  trust-fund  approach  to  fund- 
ing mass  transit  systems — I  think  we 
should  transfer  the  spectacular  success 
of  financing  our  highway  program  to  our 
urban  transit  efforts.  Unfortunately, 
administration  opposition  to  this  trust- 
fund  idea  has  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  an 
opportunity  to  solve  this  problem  In  a 
proven  and  effective  manner.  So  it  is 
with  disappointment  that  I  support  S. 
3154,  the  yearly  authorization  bill,  be- 
cause it  Is  second  best. 

As  I  said  in  a  letter  to  Secretarj-  Volpe 
on  August  II.  and  as  I  testified  before 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Subcommit- 
tee, S.  3154  does  not  provide  enough 
money  for  realistic  mass  transit  fund- 
ing; it  does  not  provide  a  sufficiently 
firm  commitment  of  resources  to  allow 
communities  to  move  foi-ward  with  fi- 
nancing; and  it  does  not  provide  for  a 
proper  share  of  government  responsibil- 
ity with  its  two-thirds  formula  of  Fed- 
eral support. 

I  remain  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
the  Federal  Government  should  under- 
wiite  90  percent  of  our  Interstate  High- 
way System,  yet  only  pay  for  two-thirds 
of  mass  transit  costs. 

S.  3154,  as  it  presently  stands,  is  sim- 
ply inadequate.  For  example,  Baltimore's 
$1.7  billion  rapid  transit  system  is  stalled, 
awaiting  a  realistic  Federal  commitment 
so  it  might  move  forward  with  its  financ- 
ing. More  than  anything  else,  we  need 
this  commitment.  Here  is  a  city  ■R-ith  a 
serious  problem  that  has  been  met  with 
foresight,  with  planning,  and  with  local 
commitment;  but  the  continued  failure 
of  like  action  in  Washington  threatens 
to  kill  the  whole  program. 

This  administration  measure  is  inade- 
quate. Since  the  promise  of  Federal  help 
in  1964,  6  years  later  the  President  is 
asking  for  the  pitifully  low  sum  of  $80 
million  for  fiscal  year  1971.  That  is  not 
enough  money  to  fund  one  program  in 
one  city  for  1  year.  Let  us  be  clear,  al- 
though there  has  been  grand  talk  of  $10 
billion  for  mass  transit,  the  hard-pressed 
cities  will  receive — if  the  appropriation 
does  not  further  cut  the  sum — only  $80 
million  in  1971. 

The  cities  of  the  Nation  are  being 
shortchanged  and  ignored  by  an  admin- 
istration that  refuses  to  change  its  prior- 
ities to  fit  the  needs  of  the  1970's.  As  I 
have  said  before,  until  we  can  cut  the 
excess  in  the  Pentagon  budget,  our  needs 
at  home  will  remain  unsolved. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  GooDELL),  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  'Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke*.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment 

Mr  HART  Mr  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imou>  consent  that  turther  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  it  is  ^o  ordered,  and    without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
m  the  Record 
The  amendment  is  as  follows 
On  page  16    lines  19  and  20.  strike    or  h-js 
afforded  the  opportunity  for  such  hearings 
and    insert    in    lieu    thereof,    the    following 
has  Afforded  adequate  notice  of  such  hear- 
ings." 

On  page  16  line  25  after  the  period  Insert 
the  following  The  notice  required  by  this 
sut>seclion  shall  include  a  concise  statement 
of  the  propo&iil  for  which  the  application  is 
m.ide  and  may  be  published  m  a  newspaper 
of  ijt'neral  circulation  in  the  St^ite  or  locality 
to  be  served  and  shall  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  for  the  purpoee  of  this 
sentence  the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  .^dmmlstratlon  shall  accept  and 
pubh.^h  .-iny  such  notice  Hearings  need  not 
be  held  it  opportunity  for  svich  hearings  Is 
provided  through  adequ.ite  notice  and  no 
one  with  a  significant  economic,  social  or 
en.  ironmental  interest  In  the  matter  re- 
quests a  hearing  ' 

On  page  19.  aft«r  line  12,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing 

Sec  5  SecUon  14  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transp<.irtat!on  Act  of  1964  as  amended  i49 
use  16101.  U  amended  to  read  as  follows 
•environmental  protection 
■Sec  14  lal  It  is  herebv  declared  to  be 
the  national  policy  that  urban  mj&s  trans- 
portation projects  for  which  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  Ls  provided  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3  shall  provide  for  the  protec'lon  and 
enhancement  of  the  natural  resources  and 
the  quality  of  environment  of  the  Nation 
In  implementing  this  policy  the  Secretarv 
shall  consult  with  the  Secretarlee  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  Interior  and  with  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Quality  Council  »Tth 
regard  to  each  such  project  that  may  have 
a  substantial  Impact  on  natural  resources 
Including  but  not  limited  to  water  and  air 
qualltv  peace  and  tranqtulUy  and  fish  and 
wildlife  natural,  scenic  and  recreational  as- 
sets and  other  factors  affecting  the  environ- 
ment 

ibi  The  Secretary  shall  review  eac.i 
transcript  of  hearing  submitted  pur^u.int  '.o 
section  3idi  to  as^sure  that  an  adequate 
opportumty  was  afforded  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  views  by  all  parties  with  a  ?lgnlft<Mnr 
economic  social  or  environmental  interest 
and  that  the  envlronmenul  considerations 
Identified  at  the  hearing  have  been  ade- 
quately dealt  anth  In  the  project  applica- 
tion The  Secretary  shall  not  grunt  financial 
assistance  under  section  3  for  any  project 
unless  he  is  s-^tLsfled  that  fair  consideration 
has  been  given  to  the  preservation  and  en- 
hancement of  the  environment  and  to  the 
interest  of  the  community  in  which  the 
project  is  located 

"(CI  If  oppoelllon  to  any  application  for 
assistance  under  section  3  is  raised  in  the 
hearing  before  the  St^te  or  local  public 
agency,  or  m  anv  cammanicatlon  to  the 
Secretary,  on  the  grounds  that  the  environ- 
ment would  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
project  to  which  the  application  relate.-.,  the 
Secretary  shall  not  approve  the  application 
unless  he  finds  in  writing  after  a  fuli  and 
complete  review  of  the  record  of  such  hear- 
ing and  of  the  appUcauon  that  (li  no  ad- 
verse envlronment.il  effect  is  likely  1 1  result 
frjm  such  project  or  i2i  there  exists  no 
fea-slDle  and  prudent  alternative  'jo  such 
effect  and  all  reasonable  steps  have  been 
taken  to  minimize  such  effect  In  any  case 
in   which  the  Secretary  determines  that   the 


record  of  the  hearing  before  the  State  .ir 
local  public  agency  Is  inadequate  to  permit 
him  to  m.ike  the  findings  required  under  the 
preceding  sentence,  he  shall  conduct  a  hear- 
ing, including  adequate  notice  to  interested 
persons,  on  the  environmental  issue  raised 
by  such  application  Findings  of  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  subsection  shall  be  made  a 
matter  of  public  record   ' 

On  page  19.  line  13.  strike  out  S"  and  in- 
sert    6  " 

On  page  20.  line  15  strike  out  6  and 
insert     7  ' 

On  page  21  line  3  strike  out  'T"  and  in- 
sert -a" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  timi' ' 

Mr  HART   I  yield  myself  5  minutes 
Mr     President,    when    the   Committee 
on   Banking   and  Currency  was  consid- 
ering the  bill  that  ls  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate-, it  advised  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Comnitrce,  the  Senator  from 
Washmgton    '  Mr     Macnvson  ■ .    of    the 
proposals  that  were  before  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  and   inquired 
as  to  whether  any   sUKuestion.s  or  con- 
cerns lAere  in  the  mind.s  of  any  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Comtnerce  Our  able 
chairman.  Senator  Maonvson    .saw  that 
each  of  us   m  the  Commerce  Committ*^ 
had  the  copies  of  th.e  reference  made  by 
the  Banking  and  Currency   CommitU'e 
The     Senator     from     Virginia      'Mr. 
Sponc  ■    and   I    replied   to   the  Commit- 
tee  on    Baiiking    and   Currency,   .saying 
that  some  of  us  might   havt-  some  res- 
ervation with  respect  to  improvmg  the 
procedures   intended    to   avoid   eimron- 
mental  damage  as  contained  in  the  bill. 
We  studied  the  bill  and  advised  further 
that  we  would  endeavor  to  work  out  with 
the  able  chairman,  the  Senator  from  New- 
Jersey,  some  modifications.  I  believe  that 
this  has  been  accomplished. 

Mr  Pre.Mdent.  althougli  S  3154  in- 
cludes a  provision  to  strengthen  the 
environmental  safeguard.>  ot  tlie  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act,  it  unfortunate- 
ly takes  only  limited  strides  in  this  direc- 
tion The  provision  merely  requires  that 
a  State  or  local  agency  winch  applies  for 
Federal  assistance  roiiMder  environ- 
mental questions  at  public  hearings  held 
prior  to  it-s  application  There  ls  no  re- 
quirement that  Che  an.swers  to  those 
questions  be  considered  in  approving 
Federal  money  for  the  projects. 

In  light  of  the  Nation's  critical  need 
to  protect  its  resources  and  environment 
from  additional  unnecessary  intrusions, 
that  procedure  seems  clearly  deficient 

Therefore  on  behalf  of  mvself  and 
Senators  Goodeli  Kennedy.  Sponc,  and 
H.^RTKE  I  offer  an  amendment  which 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, m  the  case  of  any  application 
which  involves  damage  to  the  environ- 
ment, to  search  for  alt.ematives  which 
might  eliminate  or  minimize  that  dam- 
age and,  in  the  end.  to  approve  only 
that  alternative  which  is  best  from  an 
environmental  standpoint 

Mr  President,  we  recentlv  witnes.sed  a 
tug-of-war  between  tiie  Departments  of 
Transp<,irtatr-n  and  Interior  over  the 
construction  of  an  airport  whuli  if  com- 
pleted would  have  disa.strously  affected 
the  ecology  of  the  Florida  EverKlades 

The  purpo.se  of  our  amendment,  the 
sutisunce  of  which  I  expect  to  introduce 
when  we  consider  other  Federal   trans- 


iKirtation  programs,  is  to  assure  that  in 
the  future  Federal  departments  will 
work  together  m  protecting  the  environ- 
ment 

Given  the  extreme  gravity  of  our  en- 
vironmental problems,  we  ought  at  least 
to  make  certain  that  in  Federal  pro- 
grams administrative  agencies  are  co- 
operating to  minimize  environmental 
damage 

Under  our  amendment,  the  Secretary 
of  Transix)rtation.  before  appix)ving  any 
urban  mass  transportation  project, 
would  be  required  to  go  on  record  as 
finding  either.  First,  that  no  adverse 
environmental  effect  is  likely  to  result 
from  the  project,  or.  second,  that  there 
exists  no  feasible  and  prudent  alterna- 
tive to  such  elTect  and  that  all  reasonable 
steps  have  tieen  uken  to  minimize  it 

It  IS  further  proposed  that  the  Secre- 
tary must  make  this  determination 
either  on  the  basis  of  the  record  of  the 
preapplication  hearing  required  by  S 
3154  or.  if  that  record  is  inadequate,  on 
the  basis  of  a  new  hearing  which  he 
shall  conduct 

Since,  under  this  scheme,  the  local 
liearing  is  to  be  the  major  vehicle  for 
the  presentation  of  environmental  objec- 
tions, it  IS  es.sential  that  adequate  notice 
of  hearings  be  required  Otherwise,  views 
of  per>ons  with  significant  environmen- 
tal interests  may  be  excluded  from  the 
record  and.  as  a  result,  from  considera- 
tion by  the  Secretarv-  Persons  to  whom 
notice  must  be  provided  ought  to  include 
not  only  residents  of  the  locality  to 
which  the  application  relates,  but  al.so 
national  conservation  groups  which  have 
played  a  valuable  role  in  environmental 
pre.servation  throughout  the  country. 

In  order  to  insure  that  these  groups 
will  be  aware  of  and  able  to  participate 
in  all  hearings  concerning  mass  trans- 
portation applications,  it  is  propo.sed  that 
any  State  or  local  agency  holding  such 
hearings  be  required  to  publish  notice 
thereof  in  the  Federal  Register.  Although 
this  IS  a  stringent  requirement  it  is  es.sen- 
tial for  an  effective  airing  of  complaints. 

Environmental  objections  may  also  be 
raised,  under  the  proposed  amendment, 
through  prescribed  consultation  proce- 
dures It  IS  proposed  that  with  respect  to 
each  project  that  may  have  a  substan- 
tial impact  on  the  environment,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  with  the  Secretaries 
of  HEW.  HUD.  and  Interior  and  with 
the  National  Environmental  Quality 
Council  before  approving  any  applica- 
tion for  such  project  The  expertise  of 
these  agencies  should  be  useful  to  the 
Secretary  in  determining  whether  en- 
vironmental objections  raised  at  the  State 
or  local  hearing  have  merit  and  whether 
there  are  other  objections  which  do  not 
api>ear  in  the  hearing  record. 

The  purposes  of  this  amendment  are 
essentially;  First,  to  insure  ample  op- 
portunity for  environmental  specialists 
in  and  out  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
consider  the  environmental  effects  of  fed- 
erally financed  mass  transportation  proj- 
ects, and.  second,  to  insure  that  no  Fed- 
eral funds  will  be  spent  on  any  such 
project  whenever  a  feasible  alternative 
exists  which  might  inflict  less  damage 
on  the  environment. 

To  illustrate,  the  amendment  would 
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rule  out  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  an 
environmentally  destructive  rail  system 
when  a  similar  system  routed  or  con- 
structed somewhat  differently  might  re- 
duce the  total  environmental  damage.  It 
would  also  prohibit  Federal  spending  on 
any  bus  project  which  did  not  require 
that  buses  acquired  under  that  project  in- 
corporate the  latest  developments  in  pol- 
lution-control technology.  It  should  be 
made  clear  that  mere  compliance  with 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare's  mission  control  stand- 
ards would  not,  under  the  amendment, 
be  sufficient  justification  for  the  Secre- 
tary's approval.  If  more  effective  pollu- 
tion-control devices  were  available  and 
could  be  reasonably  Installed,  even  de- 
vices meeting  those  standards  would  be 
unacceptable. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  acceptance 
of  this  amendment  by  the  Congress  is 
urgent.  The  fight  against  pollution  may 
be  the  most  important  battle  this  country 
has  ever  fought.  The  administration  of 
Federal  programs  provides  the  Federal 
Government  with  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  asserting  leadership  in  the 
conduct  of  that  battle.  It  is  an  oppor- 
tunity which  we  simply  cannot  afford  to 
neglect. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  committee 
would  consider   accepting   the  amend- 
ment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who  yields 
time^ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  wonder  if  we  could  amplify  exactly 
the  meaning  vis-a-vis  the  responsibility 
of  the  Secretary  under  this  amendment. 
The  objective  here  is  the  same  as  that 
in  the  bill.  This,  of  course,  puts  additional 
requirements  on  the  Secretary',  I  wonder 
If  we  could,  for  the  record,  tmderstand 
what  steps  the  Secretary  would  follow 
and  the  objective — the  finding  that  he 
must  make  and  on  what  criteria. 

Mr,  HART,  Mr.  President,  reference  to 
section  14<b^  of  the  amendment  is  the 
place  we  should  start.  The  Secretary 
would  have  submitted  to  him  the  hear- 
ing that  is  now  required  by  the  bill.  He 
would  be  directed  not  to  grant  assist- 
ance to  any  project  unless  he  is  satisfied 
that  fair  consideration  has  been  given  to 
the  preservation  and  enhancement  of 
the  environment,  in  the  interests  of  the 
community  in  which  the  project  is 
located. 

Subsection  ic>  of  section  14  con- 
siders the  situation  in  which  opposition 
has  been  raised.  In  that  case,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  not  approve  the  application 
unless  he  states  in  writing  that  a  review 
of  the  record  of  the  hearing  shows  no 
adverse  environmental  effect  likely  to 
result,  or  that  no  feasible  or  prudent  al- 
ternative exists,  and  that  all  reasonable 
steps  have  been  taken  to  minimize  the 
effect  of  unavoidable  damage. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART,  I  yield. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  It  then 
comes,  finally,  to  a  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  find  no  adverse  environmental 
effect  is  likely  to  result  from  the  project 
being  considered,  or  that  no  feasible  and 
prudent  alternative  exists  to  such  effect, 


and  that  all  reasonable  steps  have  been 
taken  to  minimize  such  effect.  Those  are 
the  operative  words  of  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  They  are.  One  might  say 
there  is  a  lack  of  clarity.  What  I  think 
we  seek  to  do,  and  this  admittedly  as- 
sumes the  Secretary  in  question  to  be  a 
prudent  man,  is  to  indicate  oiu"  concern 
but  not  to  attempt  to  handcuff  the  exer- 
cise of  a  rational  judgment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
with  what  the  Senator  is  trying  to  do,  but 
I  wonder  whether  there  are  not  already 
adequate  provisions  in  existing  law  to 
insure  that  what  the  Senator  wants  done 
will  be  done. 

Mr.  HART.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  from  Texas  could  indicate  where, 
in  existing  law,  he  would  feel  comfortable 
that  we  have,  in  fact,  assured  against 
grants  which  would  substantially  damage 
the  environment  when,  by  adoption  of 
this  amendment,  we  could  provide  a 
practical  alternative  as  to  the  course  to 
be  followed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  the  au- 
thorizing act  for  the  establishment  of 
DOT  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  make  a 
special  effort  to  preserve  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  countryside,  public  parks, 
recreation  facilities,  water  and  wildlife 
refuges,  and  so  forth.  Let  me  say  that  I 
do  not  believe  the  Department  has  a  firm 
position  on  this.  They  probably  do  not 
have  any  strong  opinion  one  way  or  the 
other.  I  am  wondering  how  far  we  should 
go  in  offering  piecemeal  legislation  on 
matters  affecting  perhaps  a  number  of 
departments  which  have  already  cur- 
rently passed  the  Envirorunental  Quality 
Act  which  established  an  Environmental 
Quality  Commission  to  look  into  the  mat- 
ter and  make  recommendations  for 
broad  and  comprehensive  legislation  to 
the  administration  on  this.  In  other 
words,  whether  we  should  take  a  rifle 
shot  at  each  department  when  a  shotgion 
would  get  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  HART.  Well,  my  response  would  be 
that  we  are  now  at  that  moment  when 
we  are  in  the  process  of  authorizing  sub- 
stantial fimds.  While  none  of  us  would 
want  to  get  in  the  way  of  that  environ- 
mental council,  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senator  would  agree  that  this  is  the  time 
when,  prudently,  we  may  sharpen  up  a 
little  the  requirements,  before  this  money 
is  handed  out. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
reached  a  point  in  our  Nations  history 
where  we  should  relate  our  actions  to 
what  it  does  to  the  environment.  Cer- 
tainly, where  we  have  major  new  con- 
struction, it  seems  to  me  to  be  logical  to 
do,  as  the  Senator  does  with  his  amend- 
ment, to  deal  with  the  examination  of 
what  the  projects,  would  do  to  the  en- 
vironment, and  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment from  abuse. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  amendment, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  also 
am  prepared  to  accept  the  amendment 
with  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could 
take  1  minute  now,  I  want  to  thank  the 
able  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  and 


would  hope  very  much  that  this  will  es- 
tablish a  pattern  that  will  attach  to 
others  of  our  authorizing  legislation  in 
any  of  these  areas  where  this  kind  of 
environmental  damage  might  be  mini- 
mized if  not  eliminated.  I  thank  them 
very  much. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr,  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment,  I  would  like 
to  endorse  everything  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  said. 

Mr,  TOWER,  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 

Mr,  HART,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  now  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr,  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  time  to  be 
consiuned  be  charged  to  neither  side, 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  mean 
with  the  time  to  be  equally  charged  to 
both  sides  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  do  not 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll.  '^ 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorimi  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr,  Randolph)  such  time 
as  he  may  need,  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston  in  the  chair  >.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  able  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill.  I  believe  that  we  are  reaching  final 
passage,  perhaps  not  too  long  from  now. 

It  is  vital  to  reemphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  providing  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion not  with  one  form  of  transporta- 
tion but  every  conceivable  and  realistic 
means  of  transportation.  The  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  growth  of  the  Na- 
tion will  be  facilitated  if  we  can  develop 
these  many  forms  of  transportation  at 
maximum  capability.  As  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  its  Sub- 
corrunittee  on  Roads,  I  think  that  I  have 
had  an  exceptional  opportimity  to  view 
the  overall  surface  transportation  re- 
quirements of  our  expanding  poptilation, 
and  to  participate  in  the  drafting  and 
passage  of  legislation  designed  at  least 
in  part  to  meet  these  needs. 

For  those  who  look  to  urban  mass 
transportation  as  an  alternati'.-e  to  high- 
ways, let  me  state — I  said  this  is  in 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  on  yesterday — 
most  emphatically  that  the  realities 
clearly  demonstrate  the  essentiality  of 
both, 

I  would  remind  those  persons — and  I 
am  not  referring  to  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate— who  think  only  in  terms  of  fixed 
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tra.'v^u  facilities  that  for  people  livinf? 
in  the  majority  of  American  commu- 
nities, improved  bus  service  is  the  best 
means  of  providing  mas^s  transportation 
service  Bus  service  is  the  realistic  union 
of  uur  transit  and  hiRhuav  prokirams 

There  are  more  than  260  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  areas  m  this 
countrj-  These  are  cities  of  more  than 
50.000  people  Most  of  these  commu- 
nities are  too  small  for  subway  systems 
Most  of  them  are  sufTerini?  from  de- 
teriorating bus  service  Bus  systems  are 
going  out  of  existence  Communities  and 
city  governments  are  not  able  to  operate 
them  The  majority  of  public  and  pri- 
vately owned  bus  companies  are  fishtin^' 
to  survive  the  pressures  of  rising  costs 
These  n>n\^  cost.s  have  forced  reduc- 
tions in  service  which  ;n  turn  have 
caused  reduced  rldership  It  is  incum- 
bent on  us  to  enact  legislation  which 
wiil  break  this  vicious  circle. 

During  this  session  the  Congress  will 
con.nder  the  Federal  Highway  Act  of 
1970.  and  it  will  I  am  sure,  extend  the 
life  of  the  highway  trust  fund  During 
this  session  of  the  91st  Congress,  we 
shall  also  enact  a  new  airport  and  air- 
ways proi^ram  paid  for  by  an  airport 
trust  fund  Yesterday,  in  the  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  we  ex- 
plored the  difficulties  of  creating  a  spe- 
cial ma^s  transit  trust  fund 

Mr   President,  the  need  is  imperative 
The  promise  of  the  Congre.ss  to  millions 
of  Americans  and  tn  hundreds  of  Amer- 
ican communities  mast  be  honored    We 
must   [.rovide   them  the  wherewithal   to 
render   transportation   service   essential 
to  wholesome  commimity   development 
Tiie     Senator    from     Miclugan     Mr 
Hart  I  was  referrins  to  the  en\ironment 
Ceriainlv  this  is  a  very  important  mat- 
ter I  rhmk  we  ma^t  have  sufficient  addi- 
tional re\enues  provided  over  the  life  of 
the  authorisations  provided  in  S   3154  if 
we  are  to  insure  the  funding 

We  cannot  greatly  dilute  the  limited 
funds  now  available  for  highv  ays  and 
which  mav  become  available  for  airport 
corL-.truction  to  include  mass  transit 
fund:n;'  I  am  however,  firmly  convinced 
that  the  pe  )ple  of  the  United  States  are 
willing  to  pay  for  the  development  of  this 
vital  element  of  our  transportation  svs- 
tem  The  facilities  now  available  are  in- 
adequate to  meet  our  present  need.-^ 

I  think  It  wa.^  Abraham  Lm  o!n  who 
said  well  over  100  years  ago  that  we  need 
to  'hmk  anew  we  need  to  act  anew  we 
need  to  disenthrall  ourselves  And  he  said 
that  the  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  were 
inadequate  for  the  problems  of  the  then 
stormv  present  What  he  .said  then  is  true 
today  in  reference  to  the  tran.sportation 
problem  As  we  think  of  the  mobility  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  we  cannnot 
wed  ourselves  to  one  form  of  tran=.por- 
tation. 

Lincoln  said  we  should  disenthrall  our- 
selves. It  IS  not  a  matter  of  one  form  of 
transportation  again.st  another  There  is 
a  need  for  creative,  re.sourceful  thinking 
on  the  part  of  the  Memtiers  of  the  Senate 
toward  a  commitment  to  all  form.-,  of 
tran-.portation  feeding  into  a  unified 
pattern 
So.  I  am  convinced,  as  I  indicated,  that 


people  are  determined  to  have  mass 
transit  as  a  part  ot  our  transportation 
system 

All  of  the  roads,  airports  and  subways 
which  we  are  currently  planning  are  ab- 
solutely minimum  requiremeiit.s  for  meet- 
ing fi)rei-asl  txipulation  and  ecimomic  ex- 
pan.sior.  over  the  next  decades 

The  exLsting  highway  program,  the 
recommended  airport  and  airways  pro- 
gram, and  the  mass  transit  program  en- 
\isioned  by  S  3154.  will  provide  as  \ery 
little  more  than  the  barest  nece.-^slty  for 
the  real  transportation  netxls  of  1985. 
There  is  not  much  we  can  do  to  relieve 
the  congestion  which  we  are  experiencing 
now  We  will  have  to  do  evcrythin'.::  we 
are  planning  on  doing  to  insure  that  the 
congestion  does  not  become  wor.se  as 
jjeople  move  from  one  point  to  another, 
and  goods  are  shipped  from  one  point  to 
another 

I  close  with  the  thought  that  perhaps 
Membei-5  of  the  Senate  will  want  to  give 
more  attention  to  these  matters  In  the 
coming  weeks  and  months  Conferences 
are  being  held  with  many  Members  of 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  on  the 
fairne&s  and  the  feasibility  of  develop- 
ing an  overall  transportation  fund 
capable  oi  meetin;  air  hi!,'hway.  and 
ma.v^  transportation  needs  perhaps  this 
ve  tr  m  the  C<  niiress 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  those 
conferences  the  de.sire  is  to  put  forth  a 
definitive  leeLslative  proposal  I  em- 
phasize that  the  transportation  invest- 
ments that  we  as  a  Congress  and  we  as 
an  American  people  m.ike  m  the  next  5 
'•t>ars  will  to  a  \ery  considerable  deeree 
determine  how  wt-ll  wt-  can  solve  the 
problem  of  future  urban  and  rural  devel- 
(jpment  in  this  countr>-. 

We  must,  of  course,  create  and  con- 
sti-uct  the  facilities  of  transportation  to 
move  the  products  and  people  of  an  ex- 
pandmg  economy 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER  Who 
yields  time  ' 

Mr  COTTON  Mr  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
amendment  w  ill  be  stated 

The  biU  clerk  proceeded  to  state  the 
amendment 

Mr  COTTON  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  disix>nsed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OI-'FICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  •^o  ordered;  and.  without 
objection  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Tlie  amendment,  ordered  t  j  be  pnnted 
in  the  Record,  reads  as  follows 

On  p.'ig*  20  line  14,  sTrlkp  out  the  qurui- 
tlon  marlts  and  insert  Uie  following  Any 
^an:  m>ide  under  secUon  3  to  a  local  pub- 
lic t)Ody  ijf  ,igencv  in  a  major  melropohtan 
area  which  is  u.sed  In  whole  or  In  part  to 
provide  or  improve  urbun  ma&s  transporta- 
tion service,  pursuant  to  an  interstate  com- 
pact approved  bv  the  Congress,  in  a  nelghbtr- 
lni5  Slate  h.ivlni;  wirhln  Its  boundarlos  popu- 
lation centers  within  normal  commuting  dis- 
tance from  .such  maj  »r  metropolitan  area, 
shall,  f'lr  purp«>»es  of  computing  State  UmlUi- 
tions  under  this  section,  be  allocate*]  on  an 
equitable  basis,  in  liccordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  Lhe  Secretary  between 
the  Stat*  in  which  such  public  body  or  agen- 
cy la  situated  and  such   neighboring  State  " 


Mr  COTTON  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mvself  5  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes 

Mr  COTTON  Mr  President,  this  is  a 
very  simple  amendment  It  merely  pro- 
vides for  situations  in  which  there  is 
travel  from  one  State  into  a  large  metro- 
politan area  situated  m  another  State. 

It  is  perfectly  natural  that  I  have  in 
mind  the  large  number  of  commuters 
into  the  city  of  Boston  from  the  bigger 
cities  m  my  own  Slate  such  as  Manches- 
ter and  Nashua  which  are  only  a  few- 
miles  from  the  Ma.vsachasetts  line 

It  IS  highly  improbable  that  at  any 
tunc  m  the  immediate  future  my  State 
w  ill  have  the  occasion  to  seek  mass  tran- 
sit withm  Its  own  borders  But  it  is  highly 
desirable  w  ith  respect  to.  .say.  a  city  which 
is  only  a  few  miles  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts border  My  amendment  would 
I'emiit  what  I  understand  to  be  the  pres- 
ent administrative  practice  that  "pur- 
suant to  an  interstate  compact  aijproved 
by  the  Congress,  in  a  neighboring  State 
having  Within  it.s  boundaries  popula- 
tion centers  within  normal  commuting 
distance  from  such  major  metropolitan 
area,  shall,  for  purpa'-es  of  computing 
State  limitations  under  this  section,  be 
allocated  on  an  equitable  basis,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  between  the  Slate  in 
winch  .^uch  public  body  or  agency  is  sit- 
uated   and   .--uch   neichbonng   State." 

In  other  words,  if  a  State  has  commut- 
ers going  acres-  the  line  into  a  lar'^e 
metropolitan  area  in  an  adjoining  State, 
pro\ided  it  is  in  a  compact  approved  by 
Con^iress  and  approved  by  the  Secretary. 
;l  may  contnbute  a  portion  of  the  Fed- 
eral funds  It  would  receive  under  this 
act  .so  that  State  may  be  included  in  the 
mass  transit  system  of  a  neighboring 
Slate  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  other  cities  m  the  United  Stales 
in  a  similar  situation  I  can  think  of 
several  Indiana  communities  almost  ad- 
jacent to  the  city  of  Chicago  There  Is 
the  case  of  Kansas  City.  Mo  .  and  Kansas 
City.  Kans 

I  have  called  this  amendment  to  the 
attention  of  the  manau-ers  of  the  bill, 
both  the  majority  side  and  the  minority 
Side  The  only  que.stion  they  raise  is 
whether  it  is  nccessarj-  They  feel  it  is 
now  the  practice  However.  I  believe  we 
are  blazing  a  nevn-  trail  here  and  passing 
major  legislation  I  would  hope  they 
would  accept  this  amendment  and  take 
It  to  conference  because  it  would  make 
It  official  and  preserve  and  protect  the 
rights  of  States,  like  my  own.  in  the 
event  we  wish  to  participate,  and  enter 
into  a  compact  approved  by  Congress  and 
approved  by  the  Secretar>' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  llrst  I  wish  to  say  that  in  com- 
mittee we  were  familiar  with  the  ccm- 
muting  pattern  between  the  southern 
part  of  New  Hampshire — the  '-jties  of 
Manche^ster  and  Nashua — into  Greater 
Boston  We  discussed  the  opportunity  for 
New  Hampshire  communities  to  bo  in- 
cluded in  the  program  that  we  iiave  be- 
fore us  today  I  know  the  Junior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  raised  the  issue  in 
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committee  and  we  discussed  it.  It  was  my 
feeling  that  the  program  was  available 
under  existing  law.  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  there  is  any  ambiguity — and  there 
must  be  some  or  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  would  not  be  raising  the 
question  as  he  has — I  would  want  to  make 
certain  that  in  this  particular  kind  of 
situation  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
could  be  part  of  the  program.  I  support 
the  measure. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment has  informed  me  its  current 
policy  and  practice  is  to  so  regard  inter- 
state authorities  that  have  been  created 
by  comi)act;  but  I  think  it  wouid  obvi- 
ate any  doubt,  and  the  Department  in- 
formed me  they  have  no  objection  to  this 
lan;iuage  being  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  COTTON.  This  would  provide  that 
future  compacts,  where  they  do  not  now 
exist,  would  be  approved  by  Congress. 

Mr.  TOWER  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  say  to  the  distinguished  majority 
manaper  that  I  am  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  congressional  attention  to  the 
problems  of  mass  transportation  began 
one  decade  ago  I  was  the  author  of  a 
bill  considered  in  the  Senate.  The  first 
feeling  of  confidence  I  had  that  it  might 
be  favorably  acted  upon  was  when  the 
late  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  Styles 
Bridges,  supported  the  legislation.  I  am 
most  gratified  that  the  great  men  of  New 
Hampshire  are  continuing  to  show  their 
concern  for  people  who  have  to  move 
from  one  area  to  the  other  by  means  of 
mass  transportation. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  reference  to  Senator 
Bridges,  whose  name  and  tradition  are 
very  dear  to  all  of  us  in  New  Hampshire 
and  in  this  body.  I  also  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  for  their  willingness  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire — putting 
the  question. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered:  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
m  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  20.  after  line  14.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec  6.  The  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964.  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1601  et 
seq  ) .  l.s  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  section  as  follows: 


"  'Opportunities  For  Lower  Income  Per- 
sons In  Connection  With  Assisted   Projects. 

"  'Sec.   16.  The  Secretary  shall— 

"•(1)  require.  In  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  that  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent feasible  opportunities  for  training  and 
employment  arising  in  connection  with  the 
planning  and  carrying  out  of  any  project 
assisted  under  this  Act  be  given  to  lower  in- 
come persons  residing  in  the  area  of  such 
project;  and 

"'(2)  require,  in  consultation  with  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, that  to  the  greatest  extent  fea- 
sible contracts  for  woric  to  be  performed  in 
connection  with  any  such  project  be  awarded 
to  business  concerns,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  individuals  or  firms  doing  business 
In  the  field  of  planning,  consulting,  design, 
architecture,  building  construction,  rehabil- 
itation, maintenance,  or  repair,  which  are 
located  in  or  owned  In  substantial  part  by 
persons  resldlixg  In  the  area  of  such  proj- 
ect.' " 

On  page  20,  line  15,  strike  out  "6 "  and  in- 
sert "7". 

On  page  21,  line  3,  striice  out  "7"  and  in- 
sert "8". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
offering  an  amendment  to  S,  3154,  a  bill 
to  provide  long  term  financing  for  ex- 
panded urban  public  transportation  pro- 
grams and  for  other  purposes.  My 
amendment  would  provide  for  maximum 
feasible  utilization  of  lower  income  per- 
sons and  small  business  concerns  in 
areas  of  projects  assisted  by  provisions 
of  the  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964. 
Adoption  of  the  amendment  would  be 
consistent  with  existing  policy  require- 
ments for  federally  assisted  projects  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  Housin? 
and  Urban  Development. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
provide  to  the  greatest  extent  feasible, 
opportunities  for  training  and  employ- 
ment of  lower  income  persons  arising 
from  the  planning  and  implementation 
of  any  project  assisted  under  the  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  would  also  require 
that  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
award  to  the  greatest  extent  feasible, 
contracts  for  work  performed  imder  the 
act  to  business  concerns  located  in  or 
owned  in  substantial  i>art  by  individuals 
residing  in  the  area  in  which  the  assisted 
project  is  performed. 

A  similar  provision  which  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  iMr. 
Percy)  and  adopted  in  the  1968  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  was  limited 
to  areas  affected  by  projects  involving 
federally  assisted  housing.  I  subsequently 
offered  a  bill— S.  2610— which  was  ac- 
cepted as  an  amendment  to  section  3  of 
the  1968  HUD  Act  to  extend  such  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  and  small  busi- 
ness to  HUD-assisted  programs  of  urban 
planning,  development,  redevelopment  or 
renewal,  public  or  community  facilities, 
and  new  community  development.  Sena- 
tor Percy  was  instrumental  in  advocat- 
ing and  securing  adoption  of  my  bill  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  Passage  of  the  measure  has 
been  accompanied  by  action  within  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
veloF«nent  to  develop  standards  and  pro- 


cedures for  implementation  of  the  de- 
partment's responsibilities  under  sec- 
tion 3. 

The  combined  impact  of  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Departments  of  Trans- 
portation and  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment can  and  should  play  an  in- 
creasingly important  role  in  the  economic 
viability  of  our  urban  centers  of  popula- 
tion. Projects  assisted  by  these  Depart- 
ments generate  manpower  needs  that 
can  be  provided  in  great  part  by  lower 
income  residents  of  such  areas. 

Demands  for  greatly  Increased  partici- 
pation in  the  construction  trades  have 
been  voiced  clearly  in  cities  such  as  Chi- 
cago. Seattle.  Pittsbiu-gh,  St.  Louis.  Phil- 
adelphia, Cleveland,  Boston,  and  recently 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  addition 
the  Department  of  Labor  has  imple- 
mented policies  to  increase  minority  par- 
ticipation in  Federal  construction.  Con- 
gress must  continue  to  pursue  those  leg- 
islative remedies  that  will  repair  the  eco- 
nomic damage  inflicted  by  generations  of 
minority  exclusion  and  exploitation. 

Increased  need  for  consultant,  plan- 
ning, research,  design,  construction,  and 
material  supply  services  is  generated  also 
by  HUD  and  DOT  programs.  Ceruinly 
our  concern  for  the  development  of  mi- 
nority enterprise  should  include  the  op- 
portunity for  development  of  businesses 
to  provide  such  services,  and  share  in 
the  billions  of  dollars  to  be  expended  for 
urban  development  and  transit  during 
this  decade. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  agree  to  this  amendment  as  an  ex- 
pression of  our  continuing  resolve  to 
guarantee  all  our  citizens  full  participa- 
tion in  the  economic  life  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  suggesting  that  as 
far  as  low-income  families  and  low- 
Income  oriented  business  contractors  are 
concerned  who  live  in  these  areas,  that 
they  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way 
in  the  allocation  of  resources  and  con- 
tractural  operations  for  transportation 
as  we  are  now  doing  in  cormection  with 
federally  assisted  projects  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

My  amendment  wxiuld  add  section  16, 
reading  as  follows: 

OppoRTrrrmES   roR    Lower    Income   Persons 

IN  Connection  WrrH  Assisted  Pkojects 

Sec.   16.  The  Secretary  shall- 

1 1 )  require.  In  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  that  to  the  greatest  extent 
feasible  opportunities  for  training  and  em- 
ployment arising  in  connection  with  the 
planning  and  carrrtng  out  of  any  project 
.isslsted  under  this  Act  be  given  to  lower 
income  pwrsons  residing  in  the  area  of  such 
project:  and 

(2i  require,  in  consultation  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, that  to  the  greatest  extent  feasible 
contracts  for  worlt  to  be  performed  In  con- 
nection with  any  such  project  be  awarded  to 
business  concerns,  including  but  not  limited 
to  Individuals  or  firms  doing  business  in  the 
field  of  planning,  consulting,  design,  archi- 
tecture, building  construction,  rehabilita- 
tion, maintenance,  or  repair,  which  are  lo- 
cated in  or  owned  in  substfintlal  paj-t  by 
persons  residing  In  the  area  of  such  project. 

This  would  give  attention  to  those 
people  who  live  in  these  areas  so  that 
they  may  have  a  piece  of  the  action,  if 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  it  is  fea- 
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sible.  in  order  that  black  capitalism  could 
have  a  more  iiieaningfiil  part 

Mr  TOWER  Mr  President.  i:s  the 
copv  of  the  amendment  which  the  Sen- 
ator read  the  only  copy  a\ailable' 
Mr  BAYH  Yes.  It  is 
Mr  TUVVER  We  have  not  had  time  to 
examine  the  amendment  Since  this  bill 
IS  a  product  of  compromise  and  has  been 
worked  out  m  con.>ultation  anions  ma- 
lonty  and  minority  members  and  the 
beparlment.  I  would  like  to  have  an  op- 
portunitv  to  examine  thus  proposal  It 
has  not  bee.1  printed  and  there  has  not 
been  notice  given  of  it  We  have  con- 
sidered some  amendments  which  were 
not  in  committee  but  adequate  notice 
was  ii.ven  and  we  knew  v^hat  they  con- 
tained This  matter  is  new  to  us.  and  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  i;ive  us  an  opportunity  to  have 
copies  made  of  the  amendment,  without 
m  anv  v.av  preiudicinc  his  rights. 

Mr"  BAYH  I  am  not  tryint:  to  put 
anvthnm  o\er  on  anyone  I  have  been 
conductini;  hearings  in  Roanuke.  Va..  on 
behalf  cf  the  new  Disaster  Relief  Sub- 
committee 

Mr  TOWER  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
LsVot  trvink;  to  do  that  but  under  the 
circumstances,  where  the  Senator  has 
been  attending  to  other  matters,  we 
did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  consider 
this  amendment 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Would 
the  Senator  clarify  the  amendment  for 
me:*  The  Ser.a'or  did  refer  to  section  3 
of  the  Housms  Act  of  1969. 

Is  the  language  of  this  amendment  the 
same  langua^-'e  that  is  found  m  th»'  Hous- 
ing Act'  Of  course,  there  the  act  is  con- 
cerned with  emplov-ment  opporturuties 
for  lower  income  persons  in  connection 
with  housing  projects  Is  the  same  lan- 
guage and  approach  used  in  this  amend- 
ment to  apply  to  mass  transportation'' 
Mr  BAYH  It  is 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  I  read  it  rapidly,  the 
language  is  the  same    Is  that   rmhf 

Mr  BAYH  The  language  is  almost 
Identical,  except  changes  made  to  con- 
form with  the  Transportation  Act  lan- 
guage whereas  the  previous  one  dealt 
with  HUD  authority  Members  of  our 
staffs  have  communicated  If  I  have  not 
been  properly  diligent  in  communica- 
tion at  the  .senatorial  level.  I  apologize 
Mr  TOWER  Mr  President  I  think 
in  all  probability  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment  Would  the  Sena- 
tor care  to  withdraw  the  amendment 
without  prejudice,  so  that  it  could  be 
reintroduced,  in  order  to  give  us  a  few 
moments  to  study  it  "> 

Mr  BAYH  Would  it  perhaps  be  more 
appropriate  to  keep  it  before  the  Senat*> 
so  that  others  can  consider  it.  rather 
than  to  withdraw  it'' 

Mr  TOWER  I  was  hoping  that,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senator  could 
have  It  set  aside 

Mr  BAYH  Very  well  Why  not  set 
the  amendment  aside  by  unanimous  con- 
sent and  proceed  to  other  amendments'' 
I  so  request   Mr   President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  Ls  tem- 
porarily laid  aside 


M;  WILUAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  the  bill.  I  yield  such  time 
as  he  needs  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souii  'Mr   Ea^.ii  .'S 


AMENDMENT     OF     THE     RAILROAD 
HFTIHMFNT     ACT     OF     1937     AND 
THE  RAILROAD  RFIIRFMENT  TAX 
JiCT- REPORT  OF  A  COMMrn^EE— 
SUPPLEMENTAL     AND     MINORITY 
VIEWS    'S    REPT    NO    91-650' 
Mr    EAGLETON    Mi    Pre.sident,  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. I  report  favorably,  witti  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  the 
bill  'HR    13300'  to  amend  the  liailroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act.  to  provide  for  the 
extension  of  supplemental  annuities  and 
the  mandatory  retirement  of  employees, 
and  for  other  pur^wses,  and  1  ask  un.in- 
imoas  consent  that  I  be  pei nutted  to  tile 
a  report  no  later  than  midnmht  tonight 
I  also  aik  luraiumous  consent  that   the 
report  be  printed  toeether  with  the  sup- 
plemental   views    of    the    Senator    from 
Rhode  Island   'Mr    Pell'    and  the  mi- 
nority views  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
'  Mr  SMITH' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar,  and,  without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
lequesied  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr    MANSFIELD    Mr    President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  me  1 

minute'' 

Mr  WTLLLAMS  of  New  Jersey   I  yield 

Mr  MANSF^IELD  Mr  President,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  joint  leadership, 
from  now  on.  to  object  to  interruption's 
bv  unanimou^s-consent  requests  or  other- 
wi.se  In  the  discussion  of  a  bill  under  the 
Pastore  rule  . 

I  am  delighted  that  the  distm-ui-shed 
Senator  from  Mi.s^ouri  has  reported  this 
bill  from  the  committee  It  is  Umg  over- 
due, and  will  take  Mnne  strain  ofT  us  as 
far  as  mail  is  concerned  However.  I  be- 
lieve each  Senator  has  a  letter  stating 
that  the  rule  of  germaneness  will  be  en- 
forced and  that  we  will  have  3  hours, 
after  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business  for  u.se  only  and 
entirely  on  that  bill  or  other  matter. 

This  statement  Is  to  .serve  notice  that 
any  further  unanmious-con.sent  requests 
of  anv  kind  which  will  interrupt  the 
izermaneness  of  the  discussion  will  be  ob- 
jected to 

I  would  hope  that  Senators  would  go 
along  with  the  Joint  leadership  in  this 
respect  and  not  impose  on  the  manager 
of  the  bill  or  any  other  Senator  with 
interruptions. 


URBAN  \LASS  TRANSPORTATION 
ASSISTANCE    ACT   OF    1969 


The  Senate  conunued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  'S  3154'  to  provide 
lon«-term  financing  for  expanded  urban 
public  transportation  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Mr   BYRD  of  Virginia   Mr.  President, 


I  support  the  Urban  Mass  Ti  ansportalion 
Assi.vtance  Act  I  believe  it  is  IniporUnt 
that  efficient  systems  of  ma.ss  transit  be 
developed  in  our  metropolitan  areas 

Overcrowding  of  our  highw ays  not  only 
creates  delays  but  al.so  raises  the  level  of 
air  pollution  We  must  act  to  meet  these 
problems 

F'urthermore.  many  of  our  citntcns  who 
need  to  move  about  m  urban  areas  can- 
not atTord  automobiles  Safe,  convenient, 
low -cost  mass  transit  is  the  only  sensible 
answer  for  the.se  people 

In  recent  years  I  have  been  particu- 
larly impressed  with  the  scope  of  the 
problem  we  face  in  the  Washington 
metroix)litan  area. 

I  am  dehi^lued  that  a  sUrt  at  last  has 
been  made  on  the  construction  of  Uie 
much -needed  rapid  transit  system  for 
Washington  I  strongly  support  the 
metro  subway  system 

But  I  have  become  convinced,  after 
observing  the  growing  congestion  in  the 
northern  Virginia  suburbs,  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  furnish  some  form  of  rail 
traivsiwrtation  in  the  area  before  com- 
pletion of  the  metro  lines,  which  will  not 
be  completed  in  the  fringe  areas  for  at 
least  10  years. 

La.st  month  I  spoke  on  the  floor  urging 
that  efforUs  be  launched  to  provide  rail 
transit,  iLsing  existing  lines,  in  the  im- 
mediate future  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  a  preliminary  meeting,  laying  plans 
for  that  efTort.  ha.s  been  held  in  my  of- 
fice, and  that  planning  work  is  going 
forward 

I  hope  and  trust  that  the  pending  leg- 
islation will  help  provide  much-needed, 
short-run  improvements  in  the  Washing- 
ton transportation  system.  Prompt  action 
IS  vital  if  we  are  to  avoid  strangling  traf- 
fic jams  in  this  region 

AMENDMENT    NO     477 

Mr  GOODELL  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up.  on  behalf  of  myself.  Senator  Cran- 
ston, and  Senator  Javits.  my  amend- 
ment No.  477. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  suted. 

Tlie  bill  clerk  read  the  amendment 
'No.  477'   as  follows; 

A.MEND.MENT    NO     477 

On  page  17.  beginning  with  line  19.  strike 
out  all  through  line  10.  on  page  18.  and  liisert 
the  following 

■■,ci  To  finance  the  programs  and  activi- 
ties including  administrative  costs,  under 
this  Act  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  Incur 
obligations  in  the  lorm  of  grant  agreements 
or  otherwise  in  the  foUowlng  amounts 

(11  An  amount  of  $3,100,000,000  shall 
bemme  available  for  obligation  upon  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  subsection  and  shall  re- 
m.iln  available  until  obligated  There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  liquida- 
tion of  the  obligations  Incurred  under  this 
paragraph  not  to  exceed  $80,000,000  prior  to 
July  I.  1971.  which  amount  may  be  increased 
to  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  $310,000,000 
prior  to  Julv  1.  1972,  not  t"  exceed  an  ag- 
gregate of  $710  000.000  prior  to  July  1.  1973. 
not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  $1.260  000.000 
pnnr  tn  Julv  1  1974,  not  to  exceed  an  aggre- 
gate of  $1,860  000.000  prior  to  July  1.  1975. 
and  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  $3,100.- 
000  000  thereafter  Sums  so  appropriated  shall 
remain  available  until  expended 

••i2»  In  addition  to  the  amount  made 
available  for  obligation  under  paragraph  (1). 
an    amount    of    $6,900  000,000    shall    become 
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available  for  obligation  on  July  1,  1975,  and 
bhall  remain  available  until  obligated.  For 
the  liquidation  of  obligations  incurred  under 
this  paragraph,  the  Secretary'  shall  submit 
authorization  requests  as  prescribed  In  sub- 
section (di  of  this  section." 

Mr  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PFIESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Section  3' CI  represents  the  heart  of 
this  legislation.  It  will  enable  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  make  long- 
term  financial  commitments  which  is  es- 
sential for  the  planning  and  coordination 
of  urban  mass  transportation. 

My  amendment  would  make  the  provi- 
sion stronger.  In  addition  to  the  S3.1 
billion  contract  authority  with  a  5-year 
expenditure  schedule  of  S1.9  billion,  my 
amendment  would  give  the  Secretary  au- 
thority to  obligate  S6.9  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1976. 

I  believe  my  amendment  is  an  Impor- 
tant and  acceptable  improvement  in  the 
legislation. 

It  provides,  first  of  all,  for  a  clear  com- 
mitment of  SIO  billion  to  be  spent  over 
a  12-year  period.  Second,  it  makes  such 
a  commitment  without  having  an  infla- 


tionary effect  upon  the  budget.  A  sum  of 
$6.9  billion  would  be  deferred  and  de- 
ducted from  the  fiscal  year  1976  budget. 

In  addition,  since  it  provides  for  a  SIO 
billion  commitment  in  two  stages — 1970 
and  1975 — any  changes  in  needs  or  trends 
in  the  transit  industry  can  be  replaced 
in  later  obligations  or  by  legislative 
changes. 

The  language  of  section  3<d»  enables 
the  Secretary  to  make  biennial  authori- 
zation requests.  If  my  amendment  is 
accepted,  these  authorization  requests 
will  become  schedules  of  expenditures 
for  the  liquidation  of  obligations.  The 
Secretary  will  be  able  to  submit  realistic 
requests,  based  on  his  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  program  as  it  proceeds, 
with  the  assurance  that  he  has  the  au- 
thority to  contract  for  the  $6.9  billion. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  what  the  urban 
transit  needs  will  be  5  and  10  years  from 
now.  We  know  that  a  bare  minimum  of 
$10  billion  will  be  needed  by  1982  for 
new  and  existing  systems. 

With  the  language  of  S.  3154,  we  do  not 
know  the  Federal  Government  is  prepar- 
ing to  match  its  words  with  action.  My 
amendment  will  clarify  the  commitment 
and  make  it  possible  for  us  to  meet  the 
lu-ban  transit  needs  of  the  next  decade. 

In  testimony  before  our  committee. 
Dr.  'William  Ronan,  chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Transit  Authority  in  New 


York  State  and  president  of  the  Institute 
of  Rapid  Transit,  submitted  a  prelimi- 
nary study  of  the  capital  requirements 
of  the  rapid  transit  industry  for  1970-79. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  submit 
that  information  for  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Summary   1970-79,   capital   requirements   of 
the  rapid  transit  industry — preliminary 
I  In  millions] 
Transit  system 
Existing  rapid  transit  systems   (New 
York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia,   Cleveland.    South    Jersey, 
San  FYancisco)  : 

Modernization $2,594 

New  facilities 5,396 


Total 7,  990 


Existing  commuter  railroad  systems 
(New  Yoric,  Philadelphia,  and 
North  Jersey)  : 

Modernization 860 

New  facilities 428 

Total 1.  308 


New  rapid  transit  operations  (Seattle, 
Lo6  Angeles.  Baltimore.  Atlanta, 
Pittsburgh.  Miami,  Mlnneapwlls- 
St.  Paul,  Washington) 8.410 


Grand  total 17,708 


1970-79  CAPITAL  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  RAPID  TRANSIT  INDUSTRY-PRELIMINARY  SUMMARY 

[Dollar  amounts  in  mlllionsi 


Cily  and  operating  agency 


Existing  rapid  transit 


Existing  commuter  railroads 


Cost  tor  modernizing 
existing  plant 


Cost  tor  new  rapid 
transit  facilities 


Data  on  new  facilities       Rolling  stxk  requirements 


1970-74      1975-79 


Total      1970-74      1975-79 


Total 


Num- 
ber of 

new 

lines      Miles 


Num-  Re- 

ber  of  place- 

sta-  ment 

tions  cars 


New 
cars 


Total 


Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Authority,  Boston  1117 

New  York  City  Transit  Authority .                        argi 

New  York  Commuter  Railroad .'   \     . "  319 

Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Transportation  Authority '"  60 

Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Transportation  Authority  (jommuter  Railroad  89 

Cleveland  Transit  System      ,.     .                                             ""'  11 

Chicago  Transit  Authority       .                                                       312 

Delaware  River  Port  Authority.  South  Jers«y 3 

New  Jersey  Department  of  Transportation  Commuter  Railroad 325  " 

Port  Authority  Trans-Hudson  Corp 70 

Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District '".'.'.' 

Total,  commuter  railroad       ..  ,      ' " Vrvi' 

Total,  rapidlransit .■'--V/^S".'/..V.V~^""///^/_ " 2  594 


{500. 0 
138.0 

■9.2 

35.0 

695.0 


31,0 


J147 

1,200 

457 

60 

98 

46 

1,037 

3 

325 

101 


W71.0 
600.0 
105.0 
156.0 
79.4 
200.0 
1,142.0 
61.0 


JI66.0 

700.0 

240.0 

30.5 

3.2 

35.0 


J637.0 

1,300.0 

345.0 

18.7 

83.0 

235.0 

1.142.0 

120.0 


4 

12 
3 
3 


34.5 
52.8 
12.0 
14.1 


29 

40 

2 

18 


20.0 
74.0 
66.0 


18.20 
-■■-■ 


170 
1.600 
725 
100 
175 
70 
970 

""'450 


400.0 


1,  375.  0 
'5.'396.0' 


1,775.0 

428.0 


155.0  ... 


246 

400 
260 
125 

28 
100 
400 

80 


800 


416 

2.0C0 

985 

225 

203 

170 

1.370 

80 

450 

800 


Total 


3,474 5.824.0 


PROPOSED  RAPID  TRANSIT  OPERATIONS 


Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority  ,,  ,.c  n 

Seattle                                                          '.                   ' *^'«sn 

Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District nis  n  \-?  17Q  n"  9  M *  n 

Metropolitan  Transportation  Authority.  Baltimore  .                  '" sm  n      iimn  1' 7m  n 

Metropolitan  Atlanta  Rapid  Transit  Authority.  Atlanta' " m  n         iw  n  7ii  n 

Port  Authority  of  Allegheny  County.  Pittsburgh               ' 7«n  «dn 

Metropolilan  Transportation  Authority.  Miami                            " ' i.T:^ 

Twin  Cities  Area  Metropolitan  Transit  Commission ' ' 53  0'   530 


8  97.2 
47 
5 
6 
2 
3 
4 


86 


89  4 

71.0 
30,0 
29.0 
24.0 


67 
63 
32 
22 


811 

756 

1  120 

130 

175 


811 

756 

'  120 

30 

175 


Total      . 
Grand  total. 


8.410.0 


17,708.0 


>  1st  phase  only. 


Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
study  shows  that  New  York  City,  parts  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  Chicago,  Hi.,  will  rely  on  funds 
between  1975  and  1979  to  modernize  ex- 
isting facilities.  For  many,  this  includes 
the  much  needed  modernization  of  com- 
muter lines.  Proposed  transit  systems  In 


such  cities  as  Washington,  D.C.,  Seattle, 
Wash..  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  Baltimore. 
Md.,  Atlanta,  Qa.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Miami. 
Pla..  and  the  Twin  Cities  in  Minnesota 
are  dependent  upon  funds  over  the  10- 
year  period  for  completion  of  their  oper- 
ations. 
These  States  and  cities  must  be  as- 


sured, beyond  any  doubt,  that  the  fimds 
will  be  forthcoming.  Only  with  such  as- 
surance can  they  continue  to  contribute 
the  local  financial  share  and  continue 
with  their  transportation  programs. 

I  am  hopeful  my  colleagues  will  sup- 
port this  amendment.  I  tmderstand  the 
Department  has  not  opposed  this  amend- 
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ment.  and  I  bt-licve  it   :.s  a  major  im- 
provement in  the  legislation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  VVho 
yield-s  tune'' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jerst-y  Mr 
President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas  such  time  as  he  may  need 

Mr  rOWER  Mr  President,  the  Good- 
ell  amendnu-nt.  providing  that  an  addi- 
tional amount  be  made  available  after 
July  I.  19T5.  in  the  amount  of  $6  9  bil- 
lion. 15.  of  course,  very  similar  to  the 
Cranston  amendment 

I  think  the  arguments  agairL>t  both 
these  amendnients  are  somewhat  paral- 
lel. If  the  Cranston  amendment  had  been 
adopted.  :t  \^ould  have  forced  the  $10  bil- 
lion of  new  budget  authority  to  appear 
in  the  1971  budget  even  though  the  ex- 
penditures were  limited  Tlie  President 
has  attempted  to  tnm  the  bud;^'et  sub- 
stantially as  shown  in  today's  papers, 
and  It  IS  the  administiation  s  feeling  that 
this  would  yield  inflated  budget  figures 
at  a  time  -a  hen  there  is  an  attempt  to  ex- 
ercise fiscal  restraint 

The  bill  pre.sently  provides  that,  be- 
ginning November  1972.  the  SecreUry 
shall  return  to  the  Congress  biennially 
and  request  -■>uch  awlditional  authority  as 
necessary  for  years  after  1975  It  appears 
to  me  that  gives  hini  enough  leadiime. 

The  legislation  expresses  the  intent  of 
Congress  to  expend  $10  billion  over  12 
vfars,  but  we  should  enter  into  this  pro- 
gram with  Nome  caution,  since  it  is  a  new 
program,  and  give  the  Secretary  neces- 
.sary  discretion  in  determining  whether 
It.  is  needed  or.  indeed,  whether  it  is 
adequate 

I  hope  we  will  accept  the  same  argu- 
ment as  applied  on  the  Cran:>ton  amend- 
ment and  that  the  amendment  on  the 
part  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  will 
be  defeated 

Mr  WTLLI.'VMS  of  New  Jersey  I  vneld 
myself  4  minutes 

Mr  President,  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  has  proposed  that  this  legislation 
be  amended  in  its  financini;  provisions  to 
increase  the  aggregate  obligation  In  sec- 
uon  3'C'  to  $10  billion 

There  are  good  and  substantial  reasons 
not  to  alter  this  very  important  legisla- 
tion in  this  manner  Careful  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  them 

There  is  no  need  to  obligate  $10  billion 
now  That  is  not  to  say  that  510  billion 
IS  not  needed  It  is  needed  It  may  well 
be  that  $10  bilh'Ui  is  not  enough  to  build 
the  bus,  rapid  transit,  and  ->ubway  sys- 
tems our  cities  presently  need 

The  committee  report  accompanying 
this  bill  places  our  total  national  public 
transportation  needs  at  between  $28  and 
$34  billion  over  the  next  10  years  It  is 
most  important,  however,  not  to  confuse 
total  transit  needs  with  the  need  to  obli- 
gate now 

The  bill  presently  provides  for  the  ob- 
ligation of  $3  1  billion  during  the  first  5 
years  with  instructions  to  the  Secretary 
to  submit  authorization  requests  to  the 
Congress  every  2  years  tieginning  in  Feb- 
ruarv-  1972  .■Vs  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  Mr  Stesnis'  rhair- 
man  of  the  Transportation  .Appropriation 
Subcommittee  so  ablv  stat.-d  yesterd^iy 
up  to  $100  billion  mav  be  n-eded  o\er  the 
next  20  years   The  biennial  review  con- 


tained m  this  legislation  gives  the  Con- 
gress ample  opportunities  U)  consider 
whether  to  make  the  funds  available 
Therefore.  obli;;ating  all  funds  m  ad- 
vance would  in  my  opinion  be  unwise 
and  should  not  be  done  if  only  to  per- 
mit the  Congre.ss  the  meaningful  review 
and  appraisal  it  should  have  on  a  periodic 
basis 

In  addition,  despite  the  careful  esti- 
mate of  our  national  rapid  transit  needs, 
responsibk'  transit  experts  agree  actual 
needs  will  not  be  known  until  after  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  Firm  de- 
cisions and  plans  to  build  high-cost 
transit  facilities  will  only  develop  after 
the  availability  of  Federal  matching 
funds  is  assured 

Clearly  a  $3  1  billion  obligation  with 
biennial  review  is  called  for.  not  the 
$10  billion  obligation  proposed  in  the 
amendment 

The  obligation  of  $3  1  billion  for  pub- 
lic transportation  improvements  has  a 
substantial  and  inimediate  impact  on 
the  Federal  buaget  This  Is  particularly 
true  at  the  present  time  when  there  is 
extreme  national  concern  over  inflation 
An  increase  in  the  $3  1  billion  obligation 
at  this  time  by  an  additional  $6  9  bil- 
lion limits  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress since  in  the  future  these  funds 
would  not  be  available  for  other  purposes 
The  amendment  provides  no  advantages 
to  the  program  while  posing  serious  dis- 
advantages to  executive  management  and 
congressional  review 

This  legislation  is  the  first  substantial, 
long  term  Federal  commitment  to  build 
efScient  mass  transit  systems  It  is  lont; 
overdue  The  hour  is  late  We  must  not 
jeopardize  this  legislation  with  an  un- 
wise, untimely  overcommitment  of 
resources 

In  this  connection.  I  notice  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  is  present 
He  made  all  of  these  poinUs  most  ex- 
pertly during  the  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  pres- 
ent occupant  of  the  chair,  the  Senator 
from  California  Mr  Cranston'  Tlie 
Cranston  amendment  wiis  of  the  .same 
genre,  so  to  speak,  I  do  not  believe  I 
need  repeat  the  arguments  offered  to 
that  amendment  They  apply  here,  and 
I  trast  that  the  Senator  from  Florida  will 
now  reiterate  the  statements  he  made 
earlier 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  wnll  the 
SeTiator  vield"^ 

Mr  \\TLLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  I  yield. 
Mr  HOLLA.VD  In  the  first  place,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  is  not  an  expert  in 
this  field,  though  he  appreciates  the  kind 
references  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey 

The  Senator  from  Florida  knows  that 
a  large  number  of  Senators  would  object 
very  greatlv  to  L'lving  contractual  au- 
thority, even  if  some  of  it  were  deferred 
as  proposed  by  this  amendment,  .so  that, 
in  the  ne,\t  12  years,  all  Congress 
would  have  to  do  would  be  to  appropriate 
funds  to  meet  new  obligations  incurred 
at  the  sole  discretion  of  the  Secretary, 
whoever  he  might  be  I  have  no  com- 
plaint to  make  of  the  pre.sent  Secretary 
whatsoever.  I  simply  object  to  that  way 
of  doing  things 
I  say  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 


New  York  that,  having  been  m  confer- 
ences over  a  penod  of  many  years  with 
Members  of  the  other  body.  I  know  that 
I  am  correct  in  saying  that  they  have  an 
even  greater  objection  at  that  end  of  the 
Capitol  than  we  do  here  to  the  granting 
of  these  huge  blocks  of  contractual  au- 
thority, whereby  the  executive  depart- 
ment can  make  m  advance  obligations 
binding  for  a  long  period  of  years  on 
Congre.ss,  so  that  all  Congre.ss  needs  to 
do  is  appropriate  the  money  when  the 
time  comes 

I  hope  that  my  distinguished  fnend 
will  not  insist  uixiu  this  proposal,  be- 
cau.se  I  think  even  if  he  were  successful, 
he  would  find  that  he  would  have  made 
this  bill  much  less  acceptable  to  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  I  am  ba.sing 
my  statement  on  what  I  know,  because 
I  "have  run  into  this  same  feeling  time 
and  time  again  m  conferences  with 
Members  of  the  House 

I  certainly  shall  not  reiterate  all  the 
argument.s  that  I  made  before,  but  I 
do  hope  the  amendment  will  not  be  in- 
si.sted  upon,  and  that  if  it  is  insisted 
upon  it  will  not  be  agreed  to. 

Mr  GOODELL  I  yield  myself  3  min- 
utes 

Mr  President.  I  .served  as  a  Member  of 
the  other  body  for  almost  10  years  I  am 
well  aware  of  their  attitude  on  this  type 
of  thing,  as  well  as  other  things.  We  arc 
never  going  to  change  them  without  tlus 
bixiy  sinving  to  give  some  leadership  on 
what  IS  necessary. 

We  are  talking  about  a  minimal  need 
for  the  next  10  years  of  $10  billion,  and 
we  are  talking  about  long  term  planning 
requirements  I  have  made  it  clear,  in  the 
committee  and  here  on  the  floor,  that 
from  my  viewpoint,  the  preferable  way 
to  meet  the  problems  of  mass  transpor- 
tation IS  through  a  trast  fund  compa- 
rable to  the  interstate  highway  trust 
fund  Tliat  has  worked  extremely  well 
in  a  comparable  situation,  where  States 
and  localities  must  make  long  term  com- 
mitments In  advance,  and  they  know 
there  will  be  money  to  meet  those  de- 
mands 

We  have  been  through  this  routine  of 
making  a  commitment  in  the  preliminary 
findinu  of  a  committee  or  in  the  pre- 
liminai-y  finding  of  legislation,  and  not 
delivering  on  that  commitment  Tlie  best 
example  is  m  th'^  area  of  hou.sing,  where, 
over  the  last  20  years,  m  virtually  every 
housing  bill  pa.s.>ed  by  Conszre.ss,  we  have 
recited,  at  the  beginning,  a  commitment 
to  what  is  needed  and  what  we  Intend  to 
do  in  the  next  tj  years,  the  next  10  years, 
or  the  next  20  years  But  the  money  has 
never  been  forthcomuig  to  deliver  on 
these  commitments. 

I  think  It  Is  imperative  that  we  at  least 
take  the  step  of  seeing  to  it  that  by 
1975.  the  money  we  say  will  be  commit- 
ted will  be  available  for  obligation. 

I  would  prefer  the  trust  fund  route, 
and  I  have  pressed  for  that  in  the  com- 
mittee I  now  recognize  that  we  do  not 
have  the  voles  for  a  trust  fund  that 
would  combine  mass  transit  and  various 
highway  projects  so  that  we  could  have 
coordinated  and  sensible  planning  of 
urban  transportation.  That  Is  regret- 
table. In  fact.  It  is  tragic  that  we  can- 
not do  that 
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I  commend  the  committee  for  having 
taken  at  least  one  step  to  meet  the  real- 
ities of  the  situation  by  providing  for 
limited  contract  authority.  But  I  think 
we  should  go  further  than  the  com- 
mittee bill.  My  proposal  is  not  the  Cran- 
ston proposal:  it  is  a  substantial  modi- 
fication of  the  Cranston  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senators  time  has  expired. 

Mr,  GOODELL.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

For  those  who  are  concerned  about 
the  inflationary  impact  of  the  Cranston 
proposal,  my  proposal  would  be  less 
Inflationary,  It  clearly  provides,  how- 
ever, that  we  will  deliver  on  the  com- 
mitment of  $10  billion  over  the  next  12 
years,  and  it  provides  that  the  obliga- 
tional  authority  will  be  made  available 
in  fiscal  year  1976, 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  vote  on 
the  basis  of  what  the  other  body  will 
demand.  We  are  independent  bodies, 
and  we  certainly  will  never  improve  the 
situation  if  we  obelsantly  lie  down  and 
say,  "That  is  the  way  they  demand  it, 
and  we  will  go  along."  I  think  it  is  time 
that  that  practice  was  changed,  so  that 
we  could  have  an  orderly  planning  proc- 
ess in  mass  transportation. 

This  bill,  as  It  now  stands,  goes  part 
way,  and  my  amendment  would  carry 
It  to  a  more  realistic  commitment  of 
$10  billion  over  the  next  12  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  back  his 
time? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell'. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  <Mr,  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  iMr.  Gorei, 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  <Mr,  Gravel), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  <  Mr.  Har- 
ris i.  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  iMr, 
McCarthy  > .  the  Senator  from  Utah  iMr. 
Moss  I ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
I  Mr.  Pell  I,  the  Senator  from  Greorgia 
(Mr.  Russell ),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  iMr,  Yarborouch*  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  <Mr.  Metcalf'.  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  'Mr.  Talm.adgei 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  i  Mr,  Mundt  > 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  iMr.  Pack- 
wooDi  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbei  are  absent  on  official  business. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Arizona  iMr.  Gold- 
water*,  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Proutyi  are  necessarily  absent. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathiasi  Is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 


land (Mr.  Mathias)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt).  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas   16, 
nays  67,  as  follows: 

|No,  30Leg.) 
YEAS— 16 


Bayh 

Hart 

Percy 

Brooke 

Javlts 

Rlblcoff 

Case 

Kennedy 

Schwelker 

Church 

McGovem 

Scott 

Cranston 

Mondale 

Goodell 

Nelson 

NAYS— 67 

Aiken 

Fannin 

Montoya 

Allen 

Fong 

Murphy 

AUott 

Fulbrlght 

Muskle 

Anderson 

Grlffln 

Pastore 

Baker 

Gurney 

Pearson 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Proxmire 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Randolph 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Smith,  Maine 

Boggs 

Holland 

Smith.  111. 

Burdick 

HoUlngs 

Sparkman 

Byrd,  Va, 

Hruska 

Spong 

Byrd,  W.  Va, 

Hughes 

Stennls 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Stevens 

Cook 

Jackson 

Symington 

Cooper 

Jordan,  N,C. 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Tower 

Curtis 

Long 

Tydlngs 

Dole 

Magnii,son 

WlUlams,  N.J, 

Dominlck 

Mansfield 

Williams,  Del, 

Eagleton 

McClellan 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Eastland 

McGee 

Young.  Ohio 

EUender 

Mclntyre 

Ervln 

MUIer 

NOT  VOTING— 17 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Prouty 

Goldwater 

MetcaU 

Russell 

Gore 

Moss 

Saxbe 

Gravel 

Mundt 

Talmadge 

Harris 

Packwood 

Yarborough 

Mathias 

Pell 

So  Mr.  Goodell's  amendment  'No. 
477 )  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected  be  recon- 
sidered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to, 

AMENDMENT    NO.    470 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  470,  and  ask  that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Bell- 
mon in  the  chair » .  The  amendment  will 
be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows: 

Amendment  No.  470 

On  page  19,  line  4,  after  "Sec.  4,"  Insert 
"(a)". 

On  page  19,  between  lines  12  and  13,  insert 
the  following: 

"(b)  Section  5  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  '(a)'  after  'Sec,  5," 
and  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing subsections: 

"  '(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  States  and  local  public  bod- 
ies and  agencies  thereof  to  pay  the  interest 
on  and  to  discharge  obligations  on  securities, 
equipment  trust  certificates,  or  otherwise  in- 
curred in  the  acquisition,  construction,  re- 
construction, and  improvement  of  facilities 
and  equipment  use.  by  operation  or  lease  or 
otherwise,  in  mass  transportation  service  in 
urban  areas,  A  grant  may  only  be  made  under 
this  authority  where  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  failure  to  make  such  a  grant  will 


(1)  In  all  probability  force  the  termination 
of  all  or  a  significant  part  of  the  transporta- 
tion service,  or  (2)  seriously  aflect  adversely 
the  welfare  of  a  significant  number  of  lower 
income  persons  who  are  dependent  upon  the 
transportation  service. 

"  '(CI  To  finance  the  grants  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  incur  obligations  in  the  form  of 
grant  agreements  or  otherwise  in  amounts 
aggregating  not  to  exceed  $500,000,000.  This 
amount  shall  become  available  for  obligation 
upon  the  effective  date  of  this  subsection  and 
shall  remain  available  until  obligated.  There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  liquida- 
tion of  the  obligations  incurred  under  this 
subsection  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  prior  to 
July  1,  1970,  which  amount  may  be  increased 
to  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  $75,000,000 
prior  to  July  1,  1971,  not  to  exceed  an  ag- 
gregate of  $150,000,000  prior  to  July  1,  1972, 
and  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  $250,000.- 
000  prior  to  July  1,  1973,  Sums  so  appro- 
priated shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended.' " 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  -10 
minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment  is  to  provide  author- 
ization for  the  Secretary  to  make  grants 
to  States  and  l(x;al  public  b<xlies  and 
agencies  thereof  to  pay  the  interest  on 
and  to  discharge  obligations  on  securi- 
ties, equipment  trust  ceitificates,  or 
otherwise  incurred  in  the  acquisition, 
construction,  reconstruction,  and  im- 
provement of  facilities  and  equipment 
for  use,  by  operation  or  lease  or  other- 
wise, in  mass  transportation  service  in 
urban  areas,  A  grant  may  only  be  made 
under  this  authority  where  the  Secretary 
determines  that  failure  to  make  such  a 
grant  will,  first  in  all  probability  force 
the  termination  of  all  or  a  significant 
part  of  the  transportation  service,  or 
second,  seriously  affect  adversely  the 
welfare  of  a  significant  number  of  lower 
income  persons  who  are  dependent  upon 
the  transportation  service. 

In  other  words,  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  a  rapid  transit  system  may 
fail  unless  a  grant  of  this  type  is  made, 
he  may  make  such  grant,  or,  second,  the 
Secretary  determines,  without  making 
such  a  grant,  that  the  welfare  of  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  low-income  persons 
dependent  up)on  the  transportation  serv- 
ice will  be  seriously  affected. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  it  would 
be  much  more  desirable  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  an  amendment  that  introduces 
a  new  principle  or  concept,  but  the 
truth  of  the  situation  faced  by  the  CTA 
in  Chicago,  and  certain  other  cities  also, 
was  not  apparent  at  the  time  we  had 
hearings. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is 
to  say  merely  that  we  are  not  going  to 
reward  those  who  have  waited  for  Fed- 
eral fimds  to  buy  equipment,  but  will 
take  Into  account  the  fact  that  many 
rapid  transit  systems  actually  made  the 
initial  purchase  of  its  equipment,  vet 
declining  revenues,  increased  operating 
costs,  passenger  service  falling  off,  have 
not  enabled  them  to  pay  the  interest  on 
meeting  the  obligations. 

So  what  we  are  trying  to  say  here 
is  that  we  want  not  only  to  build  up  new 
systems  but  we  want  to  take  into  ac- 
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count  that  it  would  be  a  iireat  deal 
easier  to  save  the  present  failing  systems 
rather  than  look  only  into  new  equip- 
ment and  see  what  can  be  done  to  re- 
store to  a  healthier  condition  existing 
transit  systems  until  such  time  as  the 
full  force  and  effect  of  the  pending  legis- 
lation can  be  taken  into  account 

I  was  most  interested  in  a  section  of 
the  colloquy  yesterday,  ent^aged  In  by 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  'Mr  Sten- 
Nis',  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee 

He  said 

I  Can  i.---'  s-ipptirt  stime  masA  transit.  If 
It  is  goin^  to  be  -•■nidlt luned  in  a  city  where 
It  really  needj  the  money  for  the  poor  people 
to  get  to  and  from  their  work  I  would 
rather  set  It  up  on  a  program  of  that  kind 
than  just  have  these  ma^  transportation 
grants  to  these  cities 

Later,  he  said 

If  It  Is  for  pi:>or  people  who  cannot  pay 
their  way  that  is  one  thing  but  I  think  that 
cities  like  Jackson.  Miss  .  or  any  of  the  rest 
of  them,  as  a  general  proposition  should  be 
able  to  take  care  of  their  own  mass  transpor- 
tation costs  That  has  been  my  position  on 
these  bills  all  along 

Mr  President,  so  that  the  main  thrust 
of  one  portion  of  the  authority  granted 
to  the  President  can  be  to  save  systems 
which  could  fail,  or  substantially  in- 
crease costs  to  lower  income  people,  and 
thus  drive  them  off  the  lines 

In  Chicago,  it  looks  like  we  will  be 
faced  with  a  50-cent  fare  which,  with 
Kansas  City,  would  be  the  highest  in  the 
country  In  other  words,  a  dollar  a  day 
for  low -income  workers  We  know  what 
this  does  Every  time  we  raise  the  fares 
in  a  mass  transit  system,  it  dnves  away 
more  passengers  and  adds  to  tlie  initial 
operating  costs  which  remain  very  much 
the  same 

That  drives  the  low-income  workers 
t>ack  to  the  highways  which  are  already 
congested  and  overcrowded.  They  buy 
second-hand  Jalopies,  with  six  or  more 
crowding  m  The  air  is  polluted  from 
engines  that  need  reconditioning  on  ever 
more  crowded  highways,  adding  to  the 
public  confusion  and  higher  costs,  and 
lessening  the  use  of  public  transporta- 
tion 

I  believe  in  the  spirit  of  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  'Mr  Stennis' 
was  talking  about  when  he  mentioned 
doing  something  to  help  the  lower  in- 
come people 

I  believe  it  is  exceedingly  important 
that  we  also  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  many  jobs  exist  in  the  midst  of  un- 
employment and  that  public  transporta- 
tion Is  not  available  and  it  ought  to  t>e 
kept  runnmg  If  it  is  available  for  people 
to  travel  from  the  inner  city  into  the 
outlying  areas  where  these  jobs  have 
moved  This  is  again  an  Investment  in 
people  to  keep  them  occupied 

I  think  also  that  while  we  are  making 
a  huge  Investment  in  air  pollution,  we 
should  take  a  good  look  at  the  fact  that 
we  know  that  automobiles  are  the  largest 
polluters  of  all  We  have  seen  mass  trans- 
portation facilities  fall,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  have  been  forced  over  to 
automobile  transportation,  again  clog- 
ging the  traffic  and  polluting  the  air 


It  would  be  much  more  simple  to  save 
the  large  tran>portation  systems  which 
cannot  operate  efficiently  at  tlie  pre.sent 
time  It  IS  my  contention  that  it  would 
be  much  easier  to  con.'iervc  and  preserve 
than  to  build  anew  .And  we  seem  to  be 
responsive  to  the  need  by  tj«in^;  willing 
to  make  i,'rant.s  for  new  facilities  In  rapid 
transportation  systems,  but  we  .seem  to 
be  somewhat  reluctant  to  .siive  the  sys- 
tems now  operatini.:  in  a  failint;  condi- 
tion. 

It  is  for  this  purpose  that  an  amend- 
ment of  this  type  was  offered  Considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  area  of  re- 
sponsibihty  .served  in  thL^  area  of  need 

I  point  aijam  tj  my  city  of  Chicago 
which  IS  so  typical  of  the  problems  exist- 
ing in  Kansas  City  and  in  other  com- 
munities, notably  in  New  York  City. 

Mr  TO\VT3?  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield'' 

Mr  WILLL\MS  of  New  Jersey  I  yield. 

Mr  TOWBIR  Mr  Pre.sident,  this  Is  an 
extreme  situation  that  has  come  to  our 
attention  recently  I  think  the  thmg  that 
alerted  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  to  It  was  the  very  critical  situa- 
tion existing  in  the  CTA  Tliat  was  sub- 
sequent to  the  committee  consideration 
of  the  bill  Unfortunately,  there  has  been 
no  opportunity  to  hold  hearings  on  this 
matter  or  to  get  administrative  reaction 
or  anything  of  that  sort 

I  think  the  proposal  has  fine  merit  I 
think  it  Is  worthy  of  consideration  I 
think  that  perhaps  if  it  were  Introduced 
m  the  form  of  separate  letiislation,  we 
would  hold  hearings  on  it  at  an  early 
date 

I  for  one  would  be  lilad  to  cooperate  in 
every  way  I  could  if  this  were  to  be  in- 
troduced as  .separate  legislation,  to  make 
sure  that  hearings  were  held  This  is  a 
matter  that  had  not  come  to  my  atten- 
tion before,  and  .something  should  be 
done  about  it  It  makes  good  .sense  to  me 
that  we  .should  invest  a  little  money  to 
save  a  failing  .system  rather  than  to  let 
one  fall  and  then  have  to  start  over  from 
scratch  again 

Mr  PERCY  Mr  President,  that  would 
have  been  the  kind  of  action  I  would 
have  preferred  I  would  have  much  pre- 
ferred to  take  !t  up  in  tlie  usual  manner 
so  that  we  might  have  hearings  asid  cities 
could  appear  and  explain  their  plight 

I  would  like  to  have  the  director  of 
the  CTA  explain  why  they  are  going  to 
have  a  $22  million  deficit  this  year,  and 
what  chance  they  will  have,  if  they  con- 
tmue  to  get  equipment  grants,  of  attract- 
ing passengers  back  and  working  their 
way  out  of  an  operating  deficit  How- 
ever, m  lieu  of  not  having  had  that  in- 
formation at  the  time  the  hearings  were 
held.  I  did  not  have  the  foresiglu  to  pre- 
pare this  type  of  amendment 

I  should  like  to  hear  from  the  manager 
of  the  bill  as  to  whether  he  feels  that 
hearings  can  be  held  at  an  early  date. 
.say,  in  30  or  45  days,  if  at  all  possible 

It  is  a  critical  situation  that  we  are 
facing  It  would  help  a  great  deal  if  we 
could  have  such  hearings  And  I  would 
be  happy  at  an  early  date  to  Introduce 
this  proposal  as  a  bill  so  that  hearings 
could  be  held 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes 


Tlie  PRESIDING  OPT-ICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized  for 

2  iimiutes 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  would  be  prepared  to  vote 
on  the  pending  amendment  right  now. 
And  I  would  vote  for  the  amendment  It 
IS  a  most  critical  problem  which  the 
transi)ortation  industry  must  have  as- 
sistance in  imetinK — Federal  assistance. 
I  have  examined  it  over  the  years,  and 
we  all  hear  about  it  daily.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill,  S.  676  to  cope  with  this 
problem 

However,  we  could  not  practically  deal 
with  this  problem  in  our  committee 
hearmg  along  with  the  matter  involved 
in  the  pending  bill  at  the  same  time. 

I  would  welcome  it  if  the  Senator 
would  introduce  his  proposal  as  a  bill.  I 
will  press  for  hearings  And  I  believe 
that  the  committee  schedule  is  such  that 
vve  would  have  the.se  hearings  in  March. 

.Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President.  I  did 
not  hear  the  Senator 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  I  .said 
that  I  support  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
in  his  proposal  and  hope  that  we  can 
have  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  on  this  proposal. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  hearings  would 
be  much  preferable  I  did  pick  figures 
out  of  the  air  I  would  rather  do  it  on  a 
much  more  .scientific  t>asis,  knowing 
what  the  need  is  and  then  devot*  our 
attention  to  the  pnnciples  involved  in 
tlie  pending  bill 

Mr  President,  because  of  the  very  fine 
support  and  encouragement  I  have  re- 
ceived for  my  propo.sal  and  the  assur- 
ance of  the  committee  that  very  early 
heanngs  will  be  held  on  the  matter,  I 
withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  Is  recognized  for 

3  minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  has  been 
holding  a  number  of  very  important 
hearings  relating  to  pollution  and  the 
role,  as  has  been  so  well  pointed  out  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  of  the  auto- 
mobile in  pollution. 

We  have  been  hoping  that  we  can  have 
a  low-emission  automobile. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  are  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  the  Government  is  the 
largest  purchaser  of  buses,  automobiles, 
and  everything  else  The  legislation 
would  provide  for  standards  for  a  low- 
emission  automobile. 

So  the  committee  instructed  me  to  ask 
the  managers  of  the  bill  about  the  matter, 
because  Secretary  Volpe.  in  a  speech 
a  week  ago.  said  that  the  urban  mass 
transit  bill  "provides  for  such  things  as 
new  turbine  buses,  which  practically 
eliminate  the  sort  of  air  pollution  we  get 
today  from  conventional  buses." 

I  hope  that  statement  was  accurate. 

Any  funds  in  this  bill  used  to  purchase 
bu.ses  should  be  used  to  purchase  only 
those  buses  which  are  smogless.  Such  a 
policy  will  Improve  the  health  of  the 
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people  in  our  cities  and  make  buses  more 
attractive  modes  of  urban  transportation. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill,  S.  3072,  that 
requires  the  Federal  Government,  when 
purchasing  vehicles  for  its  own  use,  to 
purchase  nothing  but  smogless  or  low- 
emission  vehicles.  I  believe  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  an  obligation  to 
stimulate  innovative  development  and 
production  by  creating,  here  and  now,  a 
consumer  demand  for  smogless  cars, 
trucks,  and  buses. 

This  is  why  I  believe  Federal  dollars 
in  support  of  urban  mass  transportation 
should  also  be  directed  toward  low-emis- 
sion technology.  It  may  cost  the  Govern- 
ment a  few  more  dollars  to  provide  cities 
with  smogless  buses,  but  the  returns  in 
terms  of  clear  skies  and  public  accept- 
ability will  be  well  worth  the  additional 
investment. 

My  question  is:  Does  the  urban  mass 
transit  bill,  as  Secretary  Volpe  suggests, 
direct  Federal  funds  toward  the  purchase 
of  only  low-emission  or  smogless  buses? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  would 
say  that  it  certainly  does  where  the  low- 
emission  bus  is  available  and  where  the 
technology  Is  available.  It  would  cer- 
tainly have  to  follow  that  this  would  be 
the  choice  because  under  the  bill  as 
it  was  and  under  the  bill  as  it  has  been 
amended  by  the  Hart  amendment.  There 
is  a  clear  demand  that  decisions  be  made 
wherever  possible  to  eliminate  and  re- 
duce air  pollution  and  its  adverse  effect 
on  the  environment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Would  it  not  also 
follow  that  if  an  urban  center  presented 
a  plan  which  involved  the  most  modern 
technology  on  smogless  low-emission 
vehicles  as  against  a  center  which  pre- 
sented a  plan  for  the  old  conventional 
buses,  the  Department  of  Transportation 
would  encourage  the  plan  of  those  striv- 
ing for  clean  air? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
certain  the  Department  would  do  that. 
The  bill,  as  it  deals  with  the  area  of  pol- 
lution and  environment,  makes  it  the 
clear  congressional  intent  to  do  that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  appreciate  the  col- 
loquy I  have  had  with  the  Senator  on 
this  subject.  The  word  might  be  passed 
on  to  those  companies  which  manufac- 
ture these  buses  that  will  be  used  under 
this  very  important  bill  so  that  they 
might  come  up  with  ideas  to  help  the 
cities  do  a  better  job  in  connection  with 
clean  air  and  the  environment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  h£is  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  President.  I  regret  I  did  not  say 
this  earlier.  I  do  wish  to  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
for  his  excellent  statement  and  the  ex- 
perience and  expertise  he  brings  to  this 
debate.  He  is  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  he  is  well 
aware  of  the  transportation  needs  of  all 
our  cities.  In  the  months  ahead  I  hope  to 
continue  to  work  with  him  not  only  in 


connection  with  mass  transportation  leg- 
islation but  on  all  transportation  legisla- 
tion effecting  our  Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the  time 
to  be  equally  charged  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
my  amendment  again  be  made  the  pend- 
ing business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  20.  after  line  14.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sec.  6.  The  CTrban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1601  et 
seq.).  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"  'OPPORTUNrrlES    FOR    LOWER    INCOME    PERSONS 
IN   CONNECTION    WTTH    ASSISTED   PROJECTS 

"  'Sec.  16.  The  Secretary  shall — 

"'(1)  require,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  that  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent feasible  opportunities  for  training  and 
employment  arising  in  connection  with  the 
planning  and  carrying  out  of  any  project 
assisted  under  this  Act  be  given  to  lower 
income  persons  residing  in  the  area  of  such 
project;  and 

"'(2)  require,  in  consultation  with  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, that  to  the  greatest  extent  feasible 
contracts  for  work  to  be  performed  in  con- 
nection with  any  such  project  be  awarded 
to  business  concerns,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  Individuals  or  firms  doing  business 
in  the  field  of  planning,  consulting,  design, 
architecture,  building  construction,  rehabili- 
tation, maintenance,  or  repair,  which  are  lo- 
cated in  or  owned  in  substantial  part  by 
persons  residing  in  the  area  of  such 
project."  " 

On  page  20.  line  15,  strike  out  '&"  and 
insert  "7". 

On  page  21.  line  3,  strike  out  "7"  and 
insert  "8". 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said 
earlier,  prior  to  the  amendment  being 
laid  aside,  the  amendment  would  seek 
to  provide  in  the  Mass  Transportation 
Act  almost  the  same,  identical  language 
which  is  already  incorporated  in  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act.  It 
would  simply  say  to  the  Secretary  that 
"to  the  greatest  extent  feasible"  oppor- 
tunities be  made  available  for  those  citi- 
zens and  businesses  located  in  the 
affected  area. 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee  that 
some  question  has  been  raised  about  the 
ability  to  administer  this  particular  type 
of  request  in  a  transportation  bill  com- 


pared with  how  it  wotild  be  administered 
in  the  Housing  Act.  I  must  be  frank  to 
agree  that  there  would  be  a  different 
problem.  We  are  here  concerned  about 
a  metropolitan  area,  one  centralized 
area,  where  there  is  a  transit  system 
originating  in  passing  through  a  low- 
income  area,  then  goes  into  another  part 
of  the  city. 

I  personally  believe  that  the  proposed 
language  would  give  to  the  Secretary 
great  leeway  to  administer  this  measure. 
I  would  like  to  see  the  Senate  proceed  to 
find  a  way  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
making  more  business  opportunities 
available  to  those  who  live  in  under- 
privileged areas. 

I  wish  to  give  one  example  of  the  kind 
of  injustice  to  which  I  refer.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  not  a  Senator  here  has  not  had 
a  similar  experience.  As  an  example,  I 
refer  to  the  central  city  of  Indianapolis, 
where  a  main  throughway  went  through 
the  city.  It  split  the  black  commimity 
into  two  equal  parts  and  created  great 
havoc.  Walls  were  built  up  with  dead  end 
streets,  resulting  in  considerable  incon- 
venience. What  had  been  inadequate 
housing  before  was  torn  down.  The  in- 
justice was  compounded  by  the  fact  that 
those  who  were  suffering  this  inconven- 
ience could  not  see  a  black  face  out  there 
working  on  that  job.  There  was  not  a 
black  contractor  who  could  qualify  to 
even  haul  dirt  from  the  highway  site. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  black  capitalism  in  this  body,  and 
there  are  probably  100  different  defini- 
tions in  this  Chamber.  However,  to  most 
of  us  this  means  creating  an  environ- 
ment and  opportunities  which  would 
give  those  who  are  presently  in  a  state 
of  disinvolvement  with  the  economy  and 
our  society  an  opportunity  to  be  where 
the  action  is. 

This  measure  would  merely  provide 
that,  to  the  greatest  extent  feasible,  the 
Secretary  should  take  these  factors  into 
consideration  for  job  opportunities, 
training  opportimities,  and  contractual 
opportunities:  that  when  a  project  of 
this  type  as  provided  for  in  the  act,  is 
built  in  a  community,  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  give  full  opportunities  to  citizens 
who  live  in  the  area. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  chairman  would 
care  to  comment  on  the  amendment  at 
this  time  or  not  or  whether  the  ranking 
Republican  member  would  care  to  com- 
ment on  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  certain- 
ly agree  with  the  objectives  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana.  When  the  Senator 
first  presented  the  proposal,  at  first  blush 
it  looked  like  something  we  could  take 
now,  but  after  talking  to  some  people  I 
have  come  alive  to  the  difficulties  pre- 
sented with  highways  on  the  one  hand 
and  a  long  string  of  railroad  tracks  on 
the  other  hand.  Many  bugs  could  be 
brought  out  in  executive  session. 

Therefore,  it  occurs  to  me  that  if  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  will  introduce  a 
separate  bill  embodying  the  provisions  of 
the  amendment,  we  could  have  hearings 
and  come  up  with  legislation  that  would 
seek  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  cer- 
tainly supported  this  most  needed  legis- 
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lation  when  it  was  included  in  the  Hous- 
nig  Act  I  am  personally  wholly  com- 
mitted to  the  objective 

I  cannot  commit  the  committee  that 
would  handle  the  matter  if  it  were  sub- 
mitted ai  a  biU  and  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee However.  I  would  certainly  sup- 
port the  legislation  and  ur^;e  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  have  prompt 
hearings  It  seems  to  me  u  would  be  more 
efficient  to  consider  this  matter  m  hear- 
ings together  with  another  transporta- 
tion bill  that  we  hope  to  have  hearings 
on  in  March 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  his  pro- 
posal could  have  even  i;reaier  meaning, 
force  and  beneficial  efTect  if  it  did  have 
the  foundation  of  good  hearings  before 
the  Senate  acts  I  would  certainly  ad- 
vance that  recommendation  to  our  com- 
mittee. ,  ,,  .1  , 

Mr    JAVrrs    Mr    President,  will  tlie 

Senator  yield' 
Mr  BAYH   I  yield 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  Piesidcnt.  I  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  amendment 
which  has  been  discu>std.  the  .sub.^tance 
of  which  IS  contained  m  the  housing 
bill  I  do  not  know  whether  I  proposed 
It  I  had  in  mind  offering  such  a  proposal 
to  this  bill,  but  when  I  heard  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  was  gomg  to  do  it.  I 
was  glad  to  defer  to  him 

Apparently  the  managers  of  the  bill 
feel  It  raises  considerable  procedural  and 
admini'itrative  difficulties 

Because  I  am  so  ma:h  with  hmi  in  this 
matter,  may  I  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  that  he  forego  his  effort 
here  considering  tlial  we  will  be  having 
hearings  on  manpow^'r  traming  and  the 
manpower  bill  m  duf  course  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and 
that  this  subject  ties  in  to  '.anous  as- 
pects of  the  poverty  program  Tlie  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  really  is  not  jeopardiz- 
ing anvthmg.  because  he  will  have  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  look  at  the  con- 
text of  the  other  ijiUs  which  can  also 
properlv  apply  to  this  measure  insofar 
as  they  relate  to  manpower  and  work 
problems 

We  can  benefit  by  studying  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  how  it  is  working  out  in 
the  housing  field  I  would  like  very  much 
to  help  the  Senator  in  any  way  he  wishes 
me  to  At  that  time  we  can  work  it  out 
so  that  tile  proposal  may  appear  m  an- 
other bill  which  would  effect  the  end  ob- 
jective m  which  I  so  much  join  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana.  So  I  do  not  think 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  losing  any- 
thing if  the  proposal  is  not  locked  Into 
the  bill 

Mr  BAYH  Mr  President.  I  welcome 
the  suggestion,  comments,  and  support 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  He  h.i-s 
been  a  leader  in  this  field,  and  wa.^  in- 
strvimental  in  getting  the  previous  legis- 
lation incorporated  into  the  Housing  Act 
The  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  are  well 
aware  of  the  problem  we  are  trjing  to 
deal  with  and  have  been  ver>'  helpful 
to  me  in  this 

If  it  IS  the  opmion  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  that  the  best  course  of  ac- 
tion would  be  to  Introduce  a  bill,  perhaps 


this  should  be  done  jointly  I  would  be 
honored  to  share  ui  this  attempt  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  others. 
Then,  pursuant  to  the  discussion  with 
the  Senator  from  Nt  w  York,  hearings 
could  be  held  eitlier  hcie  or  m  the  com- 
mittee to  which  the  Senator  just  re- 
ferred 

Mr  JAVrrS  Mr  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  it  may  be  better  to  at- 
tack this  problem  penerically  m  a  labor 
or  manpower  bill  than  to  attach  it  spe- 
cifically to  this  measure  That  is  my  sug- 
gestion. 

Mr  BAYH  Perhaps  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, but  I  was  .somewhat  surprised  to 
find  that  certain  people  and  lmoups  were 
against  this  propo.sal  I  thought  we  had 
gone  long  past  this  point  with  resjxTt  to 
national  policy,  to  which  we  agreed  in 
heated  discussions  not  \oo  many  months 
ago  It  was  decided  we  would  try  to  give 
these  unfortimate  people  opportunities 
and  jobs,  and  that  perhaps  the  best  way 
to  deal  with  poverty  was  to  let  a  man 
stJind  on  his  own  two  legs  and  provide 
for  himself 

Since  a  similar  provision  was  added  to 
the  HUD  bill.  I  did  not  think  there  would 
be  opposition  to  includini.'  it  m  the  ma.ss 
transportation  bill  There  is  opposition 
and  concern  It  i.>  the  general  con.sensus 
of  those  who  are  more  familiar  with  the 
legislative  hurdles  than  I  am  that  we 
would  not  be  retreating  too  far  if  the 
amendment  were  withdrawTi  at  this 
time 

Therefore.  Mr  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment and  will  pursue  other  legislative 
recourse 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
for  this  courtesy 

The  PRESIDING  OFT-'ICER  Tlie  Sen- 
ator may  withdraw  an  amendment  The 
amendment  is.  therefore,  withdrawn 

Mr  ALLOTT  Mr  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  have  a 
short  quorum  call,  after  which  I  may  be 
recognized  to  proceed  with  an  amend- 
ment 

Mr  TOWER  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ctmsent  that  the  time  be 
charged  to  both  sides  on  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
is  to  be  charged  on  the  bill  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  a-ssistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr  AIXOTT  Mr  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  Without 
obtt-ction.  It  Ls  so  ordered 

Mr  ALLOTT  Mr  President,  a  parlia- 
mentarv  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It 

Mr  ALLOTT  As  I  understand  the 
provisions  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement.  I  have  30  minutes  on  this 
amendment   Is  that  correct 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  is  informed  that  when  the  Senator 
ofTers  his  amendment,  there  will  be  30 
mmutes  r>n  each  side 

Mr   ALLOTT    I  thank  the  Chair 
I  .send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and 
ask  that  it  be  read 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      The 


amendment  oflered  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  p;ige  20.  hue  13.  strike  out  tlie  period 
ami  iiueri  in  lieu  thereof  the  loliowlng:  'and 
except  that  an  udilitiuual  6  per  centum  of 
the  aggregate  amount  of  grant  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  obligated  under  stibsectlon 
4uM  mav  be  u.sed  by  the  Secretary  for  grants 
in  States  where  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
niaximuni  aniuiiiu.^  permuted  under  this 
section  lias  been  obligated,  wliere  the  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  that  the  utilization  of 
these  funds  in  this  manner  shall  better  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  tins  Act  and  sliall 
not  prejudice  or  delay  pending  pr>.jects  of 
other  States,  btit  in  no  ca.se  slu\!l  any  State 
receive  more  than  25  per  centum  of  the 
additional  grant  funds  made  available  under 
thK.  exception 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 
The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr  ALLOTT  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  Senators.  I  do  not 
intend  to  speak  too  long  on  the  amend- 
ment 

I  suppose  the  question  mu.st  occur  m 
people's  minds  why  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  who.-e  State  is  relatively,  ex- 
cept for  one  or  two  places,  in  good  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  mass  transportation 
problems,  is  .so  interested  in  this  matter. 
It  so  happens.  Mr.  Pre.sideiit.  that  dur- 
ing the  last  10  years  my  assignments  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  first  to 
the  Independent  Offices  Subcommittee, 
of  which  I  still  have  the  honor  to  be 
ranking  member,  and  then  subsequently 
to  the  Transportation  Subcommittee, 
have  placed  a  great  deal  of  information 
and  testimony  at  my  disposal,  which 
has  convinced  me,  over  a  period  of  time, 
that  tins  IS  an  area  with  problems  which 
we  have  to  attack  and  solve. 

I  well  know  the  feelings  of  some  people 
about  these  pro^rams,  and  it  would  per- 
haps be  ea.sy  for  me  to  take  a  purely 
parochial,  or  I  might  even  say  provincial, 
position,  and  say  that  since  the  State 
of  Colorado  will  not  be  the  first  one  up 
to  bat  in  this  program,  therefore  I  am 
opposed  to  it  and  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  the  bill  and  against  the  whole 
matter. 

However.  I  have  become  convinced, 
from  my  studies  and  the  almost  endless 
hours  that  I  have  spent  in  committee  in 
the  last  10  years  upon  this  and  allied 
subjects,  that  this  is  an  area  where  some- 
thing has  to  be  done  For  in  my  opinion, 
the  problems  of  the  big  cities,  the  so- 
called  problems  of  the  ghettoes  and  all 
of  the  associated  problems,  including  ac- 
cess and  ingress  and  egress  for  work, 
will  never  be  solved  unless  we  solve  our 
ma.ss  transportation  problem. 

I  would  not  necessarily  try  to  uphold 
the  hands  of  the  people  who  have  oper- 
ated our  mass  transportation  systems. 
because  I  do  not  think  they  have  been, 
as  a  whole,  operated  with  the  greatest 
imagination  and  the  greatest  vigor  pos- 
sible When  the  committee  reported  this 
bill,  after  holding  extensive  hearings,  it 
included,  on  page  20,  line  8.  a  proviso 
for  a  discretionary  fund  of  15  percent. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin yesterday  offered  an  amendment  to 
reduce  that  fund  to  1.5  percent,  and  in 
the  colloquy  which  followed.  I  offered  an 
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amendment  by  way  of  a  substitute  to 
change  the  1.5  percent  to  5  percent.  Be- 
cause of  the  precedents  of  the  Senate 
and  the  vote  on  the  unanimous-consent 
request,  the  matter  was  not  really  dis- 
cussed for  the  information  of  the  Senate 
at  the  length  it  should  have  been.  So  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado was  defeated,  and  then  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  was 
agreed  to.  which  changes  the  figure  in 
line  8.  page  20,  from  15  percent  to  1.5 
percent. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  very  easy 
to  line  up  and  count  votes  on  account 
of  the  big  States  and  the  little  States 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  From  a  popula- 
tion standpoint,  mine  is  one  of  the  small- 
er States.  From  an  area  standpoint,  it 
is  one  of  the  larger  States.  But  I  am 
lequired  to  and  do  look  at  this  matter 
as  a  matter  of  national  interest.  I  do 
think  that  we  have  to  solve  our  urban 
transportation  problems,  and  if  it  so 
happens  that  California,  Illinois.  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York 
are  the  most  critical  of  those  areas  where 
help  is  needed,  that  should  not,  in  my 
opinion,  diminish  my  interest  in  this 
subject  by  one  iota,  because  I  am  here 
as  a  Senator  for  the  whole  United  States, 
It  is  in  that  sense  that  I  approach  the 
matter,  not  in  a  parochial  or  provincial 
sense  at  all,  because  our  State  will  be 
interested  in  these  funds,  and  perhaps 
secure  help,  only  after  those  five  or  six 
main  States  have  leceived  whatever 
benefits  may  accrue  to  them. 

I  have  proposed  this  amendment,  Mr. 
President,  to  which  I  hope  Senators  will 
give  serious  consideration,  because  I 
simply  do  not  believe  that  a  1.5-percent 
discretionary  fund  provides  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  with  the  leeway 
that  he  needs  in  the  control  and  disposi- 
tion and  u.se  of  this  fund,  if  it  is  to  be 
used  wisely. 

I  think  everyone  will  recall  that  the 
bill  provides  that  the  discretionary  funds 
are  available  only  after  a  State  has  ex- 
ceeded or  is  up  to  the  point  of  12.5  per- 
cent of  the  total  fund.  My  amendment  is 
a  very  simple  one,  and  very  easy  to  un- 
derstand. It  simply  adds  to  the  bill,  on 
line  13,  page  20,  after  striking  out  the 
period  the  following  language:  "and  ex- 
cept that  an  additional  6  per  centum  of 
the  aggregate  amount  of  grant  funds 
authorized  to  be  obligated  imder  subsec- 
tion 4ic»  may  be  used  by  the  Secretary 
for  grants  in  States  where  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  maximum  amounts 
permitted  under  this  section"  and  that 
Includes  the  whole  section  "has  been  ob- 
ligated, where  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine that  the  utilization  of  these  funds 
in  this  manner  shall  better  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  shall  not 
prejudice  or  delay  pending  projects  of 
other  States,"  and  then  a  third  proviso: 
"but  in  no  case  shall  any  State  receive 
more  than  25  per  centum  of  the  addi- 
tional grant  funds  made  available  under 
this  exception." 

Mr.  President,  the  maximum  amount 
involved  would  be  only  25  percent  of  the 
6  percent.  In  other  words,  it  is  theoreti- 
cally possible — and  this  argument  will 
undoubtedly  be  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin — that 
all  of  the  1.5  percent  would  go  to  one 


State,  and  then  they  could  also  get  1,5 
percent  under  this  6-percent  arrange- 
ment, which,  with  the  basic  maximum 
of  12.5  percent,  would  mean  a  total  of 
from  14  percent  to  15.5  percent. 

That  is  theoretically  possible,  but  when 
you  have  six  such  huge  States  as  I  have 
enumerated,  which  are  vitally  interested 
in  this  program,  I  do  not  believe  any 
such  theoretical  si^tuation  as  that  will 
ever  occur. 

So,  simply  stated,  the  amendment 
would  permit,  when  these  conditions 
have  been  met,  an  additional  set-aside 
of  6  percent  for  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary, when  these  States  have  reached 
their  12.5  percent,  to  permit  him  to  do 
the  job,  and  no  job  then  would  be  sacri- 
ficed because  of  the  artificial  restrictions 
which  are  placed  in  the  bill, 

Mr.  President.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member,  the  Senator  from  New- 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower ) ,  will  find  them- 
selves in  a  position  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment. The  Secretary,  in  a  conversation 
with  him  today,  has  assured  me  that  the 
1.5  percent  simply  does  not  give  them  the 
leeway  to  manage  the  f  imd  on  a  sensible 
and  satisfactory  basis.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  J.avits  > . 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  come  up  because  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  and 
a  number  of  us  were  really  very  much 
concerned  after  yesterday's  contretemps 
on  the  question  which  Senator  Allott 
propoimded  about  the  viability  of  this 
program. 

There  are  lots  of  games  that  can  be 
played  on  parliamentary  floors,  and  often 
are;  but  we  ought  to  have  the  wit  and 
the  ability  at  least  to  do  effectively  what 
we  wish  to  do.  I  could  tmderstand  it, 
though  I  do  not  agree  with  it,  if  there 
were  opposition  to  any  such  program  as 
this  in  respect  of  Federal  assistance  for 
mass  transportation  altogether.  But  ap- 
parently the  majority  of  the  Senate, 
Congress,  and  the  coimtry,  I  think  quite 
rightly,  have  crossed  that  bridge. 

This  is  an  on-going  program  which  we 
feel  should  be  carried  on  in  the  national 
interest.  But  if  we  are  going  to  carry  it 
on,  then  let  us  carry  it  on  intelligently, 
and  let  us  not  apply  to  it  parochial 
standards  which,  after  they  became  gen- 
eral, could  become  very  embarrassing. 

For  example,  how  many  States  get  the 
benefit  of  the  subsidies  for  growing  cot- 
ton or  not  growing  cotton,  or  for  grow- 
ing wheat  or  not  growing  wheat,  or  some 
other  commodity?  And  what  States  get 
the  particular  benefit  of  ship  subsidies? 
And  so  on  and  so  forth. 

We  are  running  a  coimtry.  We  are  not 
running  a  particular  State  or  a  particu- 
lar city  or  a  particular  province.  That  is 
the  case  here.  Certainly,  the  great,  con- 
gested metropolitan  areas  are  the  ones 
that  are  suffering,  and  we  are  giving 
relief  because  we  feel  that,  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  they  should  get  some 
relief. 

We  are  not  kidding  ourselves  about  the 


fact  that  this  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance to  essentially  rural  States  which 
do  not  have  the  massive  congestions 
which  are  associated  with  the  major 
cities  and  the  major  States  that  have 
been  named. 

This  comes,  properly,  from  Senator 
Allott;  and  I  think  it  is  significant  that 
he  has  done  his  thinking  upon  this  be- 
cause it  is  dictated  by  his  experience  in 
the  appropriations  process.  I  have  been 
a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, also,  and  there  one  learns  a  sense 
of  practicality  about  how  you  actually 
have  to  run  a  fund  in  order  to  make  it 
come  to  the  maximum  usefulness. 

We  are  trying  to  help  these  trans- 
portation systems  with  some  element  of 
flexibility  so  that  money  is  not  used 
improvidently  where  it  is  not  needed, 
or  is  not  needed  on  as  high  a  priority, 
or  is  not  ready  to  be  received.  That 
point  was  brought  out  in  the  discussion 
yesterday. 

So  in  redrafting  the  amendment — 
Senator  Allott  was  kind  enough  to  talk 
with  me  and  others  about  it — we  did  try 
to  take  into  account  some  of  the  argu- 
ments that  were  made  with  respect  to 
this  matter,  so  that  no  one  State  could 
get  an  imdue  windfall  and  so  that  small- 
er States  and  individual  communities, 
which  also  might  have  urgent  needs, 
would  not  be  deprived. 

I  think  the  amendment,  in  its  present 
language,  takes  a  balanced  approach  to 
this  situation;  and,  as  Senator  Allott 
has  explained,  it  contains  a  number  of 
conditionins  criteria.  It  requires  a  de- 
termination as  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  fundamental  jjurpose  of  the  act.  It 
requires,  also,  that  the  distribution  of 
this  fund  shall  not  prejudice  or  delay 
pending  projects  of  other  States;  and 
then  it  puts  another  limitation  upon  the 
amount  of  the  6  percent  which  can  be 
used  in  any  one  State,  bringing  the 
aggregate  which  any  one  State  can  get 
at  the  extreme — and  that  would  apply  to 
only  one  State — down  to  a  total  of  15*2 
percent.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  gets 
very  close  to  the  concept  which  was 
debated  here  yesterday. 

This  is  at  the  urgent  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  who  has  to 
administer  this  bill  and  make  it  work 
and  make  it  produce  results. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  it  is  all  right 
to  shut  our  ears  to  special  pleading,  but 
we  cannot  shut  our  ears  to  special  plead- 
ing from  those  whose  ox  is  being  gored. 
This  measure  is  designed  to  help  in  this 
particular  respect  the  great  congested 
transportation  cities  of  the  country. 
Here  we  have  the  representation  of  the 
Secretary,  himself,  of  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  who  lives  with 
these  problems  and  has  no  personal  in- 
terest in  it  for  his  State,  as  well  as  the 
urging  of  States  like  my  own,  that,  at 
the  very  least,  we  need  some  flexibility 
in  this  situation.  It  has  been  hedged  in 
by  Senator  Allott,  I  think,  with  all  the 
reasonable  safeguards  that  anyone  could 
ask. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  there 
was  a  majority  here  yesterday  for  a 
measure  of  this  type,  some  alleviation 
from  the  rigors  of  the  strict  12  "i  percent 
rule.  Unfortunately,  those  who  manage 
the  bill  on  the  floor  were  bound  by  what 
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the  committee  had  said  Now  they  have 
had  an  opportunity  o^ernieht  to  con- 
sider whether  there  was  overndint:  jus- 
tice m  not  stickmi;  strictly  to  what  the 
committee  had  said  Some  of  the  others 
did  not  quite  appreciate  how  urgently 
the  Secretary  felt  that  this  wa.>  essential 
to  his  administration  of  the  act. 

This  IS  the  first  opportunity  \ve  will 
all  liave  to  make  the  decision  strictly  on 
the  merits,  and  I  hope  \ery  much  that 
the  Senate  will  adopt  this  amendment 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
Yields  tune' 

"  Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  manager  of  the  bUl. 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  oppose  the 
amendment  and  he  favors  it.  will  per- 
mit me  to  handle  the  time  m  opposi- 
uon  to  the  amendment 

Mr    WTLLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That 
has  been  done 
Mr    PROXMIRE    I   yield    myself    10 

minutes 

Mr  President,  the  advocates  of  this 
amendm.ent  argue  that  unless  we  adopt 
the  amendment,  we  are  following  a  pa- 
rochial policy,  a  policy  of  unfairly  lim- 
iting the  am.ount  that  would  be  avail- 
able to  the  bigger  States  which  need 
mass   transportation   most  urgently 

I  submit  that  all  we  have  to  do  is  to 
Uke  a  look  at  the  record,  the  experi- 
ence we  have  had  under  the  present 
law.  and  recognize  that  what  the  pres- 
ent bill  does,  as  amended  yest  rday  by 
the  Proxm.ire  amendment,  is  to  retain 
precisely  the  same  principle  of  allocat- 
ing a  discretionary  amount  as  we  have 
had  in  the  past  for  the  big  States  when 
they  suffered  under  this  program 

The  fact   is  that   six  States,  with  32 
percent  of  the  population,  got  "6  per- 
cent of  the  money   The  fact  is  that  the 
biU    as  now  amended,  will   still  permit 
the  big  Slates  to  get  12  5  percent  of  the 
total    amount— one   State    That    means 
that  thev  could  get  5387  m.illion  and.  in 
addition,  they  could  receive  1  5  percent 
of  the  fund  or  another  546  5  million  if 
the    Secretao'    of    Transportation    felt 
that  that  Sta'te  had  urgent  need  for  it 
While  it  IS  true  that  there  may  have 
been  som.e  confusion  yesterday,  the  fact 
IS    that     there    was    a    decisive    2-to-l 
vote  against  a  very  similar  amendment 
which   would   have   increased    the    fund 
available   at  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary   bv   fourfold— S46  5   million,  which 
I  provide,  to  approximately  SI 86  million 
Mr  President,  would  it  not  .seem  m.ore 
sensible    m   view  of   the  experience  we 
have  had  in  the  past  with  a  very  small 
number  of  large  States,  with  a  minority 
of  the  population  receiving  most  of  the 
funds,  for  us  to  try  this  measure  for  2 
or  3  years  to  see  how   it  works''  Then. 
if  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  feels 
that  experience  has  demonstrated  to  us 
that  he  needs  more  ftcxibility.  that  the 
situation  m  California.  New  York,  and 
niinois  15  so  urgent  that  he  has  to  have 
this   additional   discretion,    it   seems   to 
me  that  2  or  3  years  would  LMve  us  an 
opportunity  to  determine  whether  or  not 
this  argument  is  valid  and  correct 

What  we  have  done  here,  however, 
is  to  quadruple  the  amount  of  money 
available  for  ma.s.->  transportation  It 
would  mcrease  fourfold  the  discretion- 


ary fund,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  gone  very  far  in  providing  a  sub- 
stantial increase  In  ma.ss  transportation 
funds  for  the  bie  cities  that  will  need  it 
I  should  like  to  mvite  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  to  a  phrase  in  the 
Javits-Allott  amendment  to  which  both 
distinguished  Senators  have  referred 


Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  for  a  correction'' 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  that  this  Is  the  Allott  amend- 
ment but  the  copy  I  have  has  Senator 
J.fUTs  name  on  it  I  understand  that 
both  Senators  collaborated  in  draftmg 
this  amendment 

Mr  JAVITS.  He  jast  had  my  advice. 
nothing  more 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Both  Senators  spoke 
m  favor  of  it  I  suppose  we  can  call  It 
what  we  w ant 

Mr   ALLOTT  I  was  happy  to  have  his 

advice  ,     , 

Mr  PROXMIRE  In  the  latter  part  of 
this  amendment,  the  language  is  as  fol- 
lows; -and  shall  not  prejudice  or  delay 
pending  projects  of  other  States  ■ 

ThLs  seems  to  be  a  safeguard  against 
the  Sccretarv-  preventing  some  of  the 
other  States,  such  as  Florida.  Georgia. 
Virginia.  Wisconsin,  and  so  forth,  from 
gelling  their  share  But  I  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senators  to  the  fact  that 
this  refers  to  pending  projects  It  does 
not  refer  to  future  projects  So  that  if 
there  are  States  which  have  projects  in 
the  future,  we  feel  they  should  be  funded. 
not  pendais.  but  future  projecus.  Under 
the  language  of  the  amendment,  there 
would  be  no  restrictions  on  the  Secre- 
ury  still  providing  funds  to  ihe  larger 
States  which  already  would  have  at  least 
12  5  percent  before  they  would  have  to 
resort   to  the  discretionary   fund 

One  of  the  strongest  pleas  for  this 
bill  IS  that  it  IS  a  national  bill,  not  a 
parocWal  one  It  is  not  a  bill  for  New 
York  or  California,  but  for  all  the  SUtes 
Thus  IS  a  bill  drafted  to  t)€rmit  the  States 
which  previously  have  not  btx-n  able  to 
take  part  in  ma.ss  transportation  pro- 
grams in  any  significant  exfiu  to  take 
part  for  the  first  time,  becau.se  privately 
owned  transit  systems  aie  under  this  bill 
enabled  to  receive  grant-s  This  means 
that  States  which  did  not  have  more  than 
a  fraction  of  1  percent,  or  did  not  have 
any  funds  before,  will  now  be  able  to 
take  part 

Whv.  therefore,  is  it  not  logical  to  pro- 
vide the  same  kind  of  guidelines  we  have 
had  in  the  past  which  have  enabled  the 
big  Stales  to  get  most  of  the  money  but 
would  still  provide  reasonable  safeguards 
so  thai  the  other  States  would  be  per- 
mitted to  get  a  .small  share  rather  than 
the  Allolt  amendment  which  would  elvc 
the  large  Stales  an  even  u-reater  share 
I  hope  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  and  .sup- 
ported by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
will  be  rejecU'd 

Mr  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 

of  my  lime 

Mr     WILLIAMS   of    New   Jersey    Mr 
President    I  vitld  my.self  2  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 


Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  ve.>terday,  on  a  similar 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  I  voted  in  opposition.  I  did  so 
because  I  supported  what  I  thought  was 
the  wise  decision  of  the  committee  to 
bring  about  a  15-percent  discretionary 
fund  This  fund  would  give  the  Secre- 
tary the  flexibility  that  he  should  have 
in  order  to  move  into  these  critical  areas 
where    the    iransporlalion    situation    is 

desperate  ^      ^   .        » 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  did  not 
prevail  yesterday  I  was  one  of  the  rea- 
.sons  whv  he  did  not  prevail. 

Now,  having  lost  what  I  thought  was 
the  best  at  this  halfway  house.  I  will  now 
rest  and  with  enthusiasm  support  the 
amendment 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
''  minutes  lo  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized  for  2  min- 
utes. ^  , 

Mr  TOWER  Mr  President.  I  can  only 
second  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  has  Just  said.  I  am  one 
of  those  who  voted  against  it  because  I 
thought  we  would  be  adhering  to  the 
position  of  the  committee.  I  was  wrong. 
I  now  rise  with  great  pleasure  at  the 
opportunity  now  to  have  a  second  run  at 
It  and  report,  in  this  particular  instance, 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  a 
mo.vt  constructive  amendment,  and  one 
which  mainuins  adequate  safeguards  for 
the  .-mall  States  who  have  not  yet,  to 
date,  been  denied  any  funds  because  of 
a  paucitv  of  funds  resulting  from  the  big 
States  gobbling  it  all  up.  It  just  has  not 
happened. 

So  that  I  hope  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  prevails,  and  I 
shall  support  it 

Mr    ALLOTT    I    thank   the   Senator 

very  much 

Mr  President,  how  much  time  remains 

to  me?  ,^, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eleven 
minutes  remain  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  ,,     . 

Mr  JAVTTS  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  to  me? 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
Jnm-elf  has  made  the  very  best  argu- 
ment for  the  biU,  as  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
States  with  one-third  of  the  popula- 
tion—a  relatively  small  number  of  States 
but  with  ven-  large  populations^are  to 
be  the  principal  beneficiaries  of  the  bill. 
Of  course,  if  that  measure  were  applied 
to  other  types  of  help  and  subsidy  which 
Congress  gives,  we  would  find  larger 
States  with  smaller  populations. 

We  must  make  this  plan  congenial  so 
that  it  can  operate  effectively  for  larger 
and  smaller  populated  SUtes.  It  has  been 
in  efTect  smce  1964.  It  is  not  a  new 
pro-ram  We  have  learned  something 
about  how  lo  run  It.  One  of  the  things 
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we  have  learned  Is  the  need  for  a  certain 
relative  flexibility  in  this  particular 
measure.  We  are  doing  this  for  5  years, 
not  just  for  today.  The  kind  of  flexibility 
we  should  have  Is  15  percent.  Now  we 
have  this  level  of  7.5  percent,  taking  1.5 
percent  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin's, 
that  is  hedged  in  without  any  restric- 
tions, which  I  understand  perfectly  and 
accept,  and  the  6  percent  if  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  which  has  limits  to  the 
amount  that  can  go  to  any  one  State. 
Also,  there  are  certain  very  strong  condi- 
tions placed  upon  the  administrator  in 
determining  when  to  use  this  6-percent 
discretionary  fund.  But  because  the  ad- 
ministrator himself  feels  that  he  needs 
at  least  this  much,  in  order  to  do  the  job 
which  Congress  has  charged  him  with 
doing,  it  seems  to  me.  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, that  those  in  favor  of  the 
legislation  who  want  it  to  work,  and 
want  the  program  to  be  successful, 
should  get  together  on  It. 

Finally,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
says  a  State  can  get  only  1'2  percent  on 
his  amendment  and  1'2  percent  on  this 
amendment.  But  only  one  State  can  get 
that.  That  is  it.  Other  than  that  one 
Slate,  the  hmit  is  the  1'2  percent  to 
another  State  which  would  come  out  of 
the  Allotl  amendment.  There  is  a  sharp 
restriction  upon  what  can  go  to  any  one 
State. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
called  my  attention  to  this  point.  I  hope 
that  he  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong, 
but  I  had  originally  assumed  that  this 
w  as  a  6  percent  discretionary  fund  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 
Now  I  see  that  the  language  is  an  addi- 
tional 6  percent.  This  means  6  percent  in 
addition  to  the  1'2  percent? 

Mr   JAVITS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  that  it  is  7.5  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Then  we  really  are 
taking  money  that  otherwise  might  be 
available  for  future  projects  for  the  44 
or  45  Stales  that  are  not  in  it  in  a  big 
way. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  that  the  Senator 
is  being  a  little  unfair  to  the  amendment 
in  picking  up  the  words  "pending  proj- 
ects." There  is  no  intention  to  confine 
it  lo  the  pending  projects. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  That  is  what  the 
amendment  says. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  agree,  but  there  is  one 
other  matter,  though.  It  was  not  my 
thought  and  I  doubt  it  was  the  thought 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  to  freeze 
the  situation  as  it  is  now.  As  I  saw  it, 
when  we  talked  about  it.  what  was 
troubling  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
yesterday  was  the  extent  of  the  flexibility 
in  the  fund,  and  the  necessity  of  not  prej- 
udicing any  small  State  that  was  really 
ready  and  could  use  the  money  to  be 
provided  by  this  fimd.  And  that  was  the 
intention  of  this  amendment.  Therefore. 
it  is  the  desire — and  I  beheve  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  would  agree  with  me 
on  that — not  to  freeze  the  situation  as  it 
is  now.  in  using  the  words  "pending  proj- 
ects"— but  rather  "pending  projects  at 
any  time"'  during  the  operation  of  the 
measure. 


Mr.  PROXMmE.  I  would  not  object 
to  the  latter  increase,  which  is  more  gen- 
erous, "pending  projects  at  any  time." 
say  a  year  from  now  or  2  years  from 
now.  I  am  talking  about,  however,  proj- 
ects which  may  not  be  immediately 
funded,  but  which  may  be  prospective 
future  projects,  which  seem,  by  implica- 
tion, to  be  ruled  out  here.  I  am  particu- 
larly concerned  about  that  6  percent.  As 
I  recall  it,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  of- 
fered an  amendment  for  5  percent  and 
this  goes  to  7V2  percent  which  is  50  per- 
cent more  of  a  big  State  grab  than  the 
amendment  which  the  Senate  rejected 
yesterday  by  a  2-to-l  vote. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Let  me  say,  for  the  sake 
of  the  legislative  history,  that  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  striking  the  word 
"pending."  But  I  do  believe  that  the  word 
"pending"  as  used  here  means  pending 
as  of  the  time  a  particular  decision  is 
made  in  the  future.  Certainly,  in  my  own 
mind,  I  do  not  use  the  word  "pending." 
or  interpret  it  any  other  way.  This  is  im- 
portant to  the  legislative  history.  I  would 
not  use  it  in  the  sense  of  putting  a  time 
limit  down  now  as  to  projects  which  are 
pending  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  get 
that  reassurance  from  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  and  the  Senator  from  New- 
York.  I  still  think  it  is  a  legitimate  con- 
cern about  projects  in  the  States  which 
may  be  displaced  by  having  this  discre- 
tionary fund  allocated  to  California,  New- 
York,  Illinois,  and  Massachusetts,  which 
may  have  some  very  lugent  projects. 

It  is  a  national  program,  and  we  have 
foimd  that  a  number  of  small  cities  have 
taken  advantage  of  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  one  looks  at  California,  he  will 
see  that  the  smaller  cities  there  have 
taken  greater  advantage  of  it  than  have 
the  larger  cities. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  have  any  other  definition.  How  in  the 
world  could  the  Secretary  have  a  criterion 
concerning  a  prospective  project  which 
might  be  in  someone's  mind. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  big  States  have 
their  projects  pending.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor took  care  of  this  rather  well  when  he 
made  his  first  disclaimer  that  we  do  not 
mean  to  imply  pending  as  of  now-. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  what 
would  the  Senator  say  if  the  word  were 
stricken  and  we  would  just  say  "proj- 
ect." It  seems  to  me  that  we  could  not 
put  it  any  simpler  than  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  to  strike  the  word  "pending,"  par- 
ticularly since  we  have  defined  the  area 
in  which  it  would  be,  it  would  be  pend- 
ing within  the  frame  of  time  when  the 
decision  has  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary. 
would  do  a  disservice,  because  a  project 
In  another  State  might  be  nothing  but 
a  dream  in  a  man's  mind.  And  frankly 


I  do  not  want  to  put  anything  that  In- 
definite or  irrelevant  in  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding.  I  take  only  a 
moment  to  associate  myself  with  the 
amendment  and  to  indicate  my  sup- 
port for  it  and  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  for  of- 
fering the  amendment. 

I  think  the  arguments  have  been 
stated  very  well  by  both  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Some  reference  was  made  to  the  fact 
that  the  amendment  offered  yesterday  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  was  rejected. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  voted  against  the 
amendment  at  the  time.  I  see  now  that  I 
should  have  voted  for  it. 

I  was  exercising  a  choice  between  the 
committee  language  which  provided  for 
15  percent,  which  would  have  been  much 
better. 

However,  I  think  as  between  what  we 
have  now  and  the  very  limited  discre- 
tionary authority  that  would  be  in  the 
bill  as  the  result  of  the  amendment 
agreed  to  earlier,  that  had  been  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  we  cer- 
tainly must  do  something  about  it. 

I  indicated  my  support,  and  I  hope  that 
those  who  made  a  mistake  yesterday  in 
voting  against  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  will  see  the  light 
and  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  may 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan  that 
the  amendment  that  has  been  agreed  to 
and  is  now  in  the  bill  is  no  more  restric- 
tive than  the  present  law.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  since  it  has  almost  four  times  as 
much  as  the  present  law's  provision  for 
$12.5  million  and  my  amendment  pro- 
vides a  discretionary  fund  of  $46.5  mil- 
lion. So,  obviously  it  is  not  highly  re- 
strictive. 

Whereas  the  amendment  which  the 
Senate  opposed  on  yesterday  had  a  5- 
percent  discretionary  fund,  this  proposal 
provides  a  7 '2-percent  discretionary 
fund — 50  percent  larger. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mvself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  first  of  all, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin does  not  apparently  place  much  em- 
phasis on  the  fact  that  this  activity  has 
never  been  really  adequately  financed. 
This  is  the  first  attempt  to  do  so.  This  is 
what  w-e  are  trying  to  do  at  this  time. 

In  addition,  there  is  one  other  signifi- 
cant factor  when  we  bat  around  these 
figures.  If  one  refers  to  pages  17  and  18 
of  the  bill,  he  will  find  that  those  amounts 
when  they  become  available  are  rela- 
tively small  in  the  first  year  and  do  not 
get  to  significant  sums  until  1975. 
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So  we  ^^ill  have  3  or  4  ye.irs  lo  tr>- 
thi^  and  I  can  assure  the  Senator  that 
if  we  find  that  the  discretlonar>-  fund  is 
not  bem^  used  properly,  the  Approprla- 
Uons  Committee  will  see  to  It  that  there 
are  such  restrictions  put  on  it  In  tne 
h'-ht  of  this  particular  legislation  that 
they  will  not  be  used  improperly. 

Mr  BROOKE  I  support  the  amend- 
ment o:lerod  today  by  the  able  .■senior 
Senator  Ir.un  Colorado  'Mr  Allott' 
which  would  have  the  practical  effect  of 
mcrea.^inu  the  discretionary  fund  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  from  I'j  percent- 
approved  vesrerday  by  a  ^^^e  in  ihi.s 
Chamber-to  7',  percent  Onglnally  I 
.=;u;iported  lie  committee  s  recommenda- 
tion for  a  15-percent  discretionary  fund, 
and  previously  voted  against  both  efTort^ 
to  reduce  this  authonzation. 

Present  law— section  15  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1901  as 
amended— limits  the  allocation  oi  Fed- 
eral funds  that  may  bt-  made  available 
for  projects  m  any  one  State  to  12  - 
percent  of  the  a::giegate  auihon.'aiion 
At  the  present  time,  takin.4  into  account 
the  additional  authorization  of  $300  mil- 
lion made  bv  the  Congress  last  year,  the 
State  limitation  Is  $145  6  million  Essen- 
tiallv  this  means  that  when  Federal 
■rarits  to  a^-sist  capital  investment  pioj- 
ecls  In  anv  State  total  $145  6  mlUion. 
no  further  -rant,  can  be  made  m  the 
State  until  the  Ccagress  has  p.-ovided 
additional  funds. 

Some  relief  has  been  provided  m  the 
past,  by  the  discretionary  fund  from 
which  the  Secretary  may  approve  addi- 
tional allocations  But  California  has  al- 
readv  drawn  S8  7  million  from  this  dis- 
cretionarv  fund  to  aflord  temp'^rarv  re- 
lief to  that  State  And  two  additional 
States.  Ma.s.sachu.setts  and  Illinois,  have 
come  close  enough  lo  the  ceiling  to  re- 
qiure  contemplaf.on  of  delving  into  this 
fund  1-1  their  behalf  as  well 

To  rtmedy  this  and  similar  situations 
and  to  assure  continuity  of  Federal  sup- 
port, the  proposed  Urban  Ma.ss  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1969  as  reported  from 
tiie  committee  would  have  allowed  the 
Secretary  to  draw  upon  a  new  discre- 
tionarv-  fund  equal  to  15  percent  of  the 
authorized  program  This  plan  was 
adopted  by  'he  administration  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  National  League  of 
Cities,  and  :t  ha^;  been  overwhelmingly 
endorsed  by  the  governors  and  mayors 
conferences  as  well  ^ 

Program  e.xpenence  rfius  far  supports 
the  view  that  the  proposed  discretionary 
fund  would  permit  substantially  greater 
program  flexibility  without  seriously  re- 
ducing the  effectiveness  of  the  overall 
State  limitation  Under  the  expanded 
program  of  ma&s  transportation  approved 
by  the  committee,  it  is  likely  that  ap- 
plications to  support  larger  and  more 
costly  fixed  rail  systems  will  be  forth- 
coming from  a  number  of  cities  Com- 
bined with  other  grants  within  the 
States,  this  may  well  push  several  States 
to  the  12'..  percent  maximum  funding 
autho'ization  Without  the  dl.^cretionary 
fund,  some  of  the  projects  in  each  of 
these  States  will  have  to  be  either  post- 
poned or  cut  back  With  the  fund  flexi- 
bility, even  if  several  States  need  to  use 


It.  ample  funds  will  rtmain.  especially 
to  cover  all  reasonable  projects  m  small- 
er cities  with  non-rail-type  transit  sys- 
tems ^       . 

Tlie  ar^'ununt  advanced  yesterday  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin Mr  Proxmire'  that  nearly  all  tlie 
money  could  go  to  a  very  few  of  the 
larger  Slates,  is  true  as  a  statistical  exer- 
cise But  as  a  practical  matter  it  is  not 
likely  to  occur  In  reality,  no  Secretai-y 
of  Transportation  would  make  the  mis- 
take of  supporting  such  an  obvious  in- 
equity 

This  IS  not  to  deny  that  the  larger 
allocations  from  the  urban  mas.s  trans- 
lX)rtation  funds  will  no  to  the  Statt^^s 
having  the  largest  cities  and  the  lari;est 
urban  ix)pulation  This  is  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  program— It  is  an  urban  pub- 
lic transportation  as.sistance  program. 
But  equally  important  to  bear  in  mind  is 
the  fact  that  Federal  aid  is  available  to 
all  urban  places,  and  by  far  the  majority 
of  projects  to  date  have  been  made  to 
cities  of  less  than  1  million  people 

In  view  of  the  diverse  needs  exhibited 
by  the  various  Sutes.  and  in  view  of  the 
tremendous  economic  and  social  impact 
which  imiiroved  and  emcient  urban  mass 
transportation  can  provide.  I  urge  that 
.■vme  reasonable  di.scretion  be  provided 
to  our  Government  to  distribute  these 
funds  I  urge  that  tiie  aniendmejit  of  the 
senior  Senator  irpm  Colorado  'Mr 
Allott'  be  adopted 

Mr  ALLOTT  Mr  President,  if  no 
other  Senator  wishes  to  speak,  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  willing.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
havme  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr  KENNEDY  I  a:inoiince  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  'Mr  Dodd'. 
;.ie  Senator  from  Tennessee  Mr  Gore'. 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr  Gravel'. 
tlie  Senator  from  Oklahoma  'Mr  Har- 
ris', the  Senator  from  Louisiana  'Mr 
LONG' .  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr 
McCarthy  ' .  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  '  Mr  Pell  ■ .  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  Mr  Yarborovch  >  are  necessarily 
absent 

I  fu.'-ther  announce  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  'Mr  Metcalf-  is  ab- 
sent on  ofRcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
'Mr   Pell  I  would  vote    nay  " 

Mr  GRlFt'LN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr 
MfNDT'  IS  ab.sent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr.  PAfK- 
v^oooi  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  iMr 
Saxbe'  are  absent  on  offlcial  business 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr  Gold- 
water  >  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
'Mr    Prouty'   are  necessarily  ab.sent 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  Mr  Ml'ndt»  would 
vote  "yea  " 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  55, 
nays  31.  as  follows 
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S  >     Mr      Allott's    amendment    was 

a  need  to 

Mr  ALLOTT  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
tecon.nder  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  asiced  to 

Mr  JAVITS  and  Mr.  TOWER  moved 
to  t.-<b:e  thi-  motion  to  reconsider. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  com- 
mittee amendment  is  open  to  further 
amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  without  objection  the  com- 
mittee amendment  m  the  nature  of  a 
.substitute,  as  amended,  is  agreed  to. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  for  third  reading. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  to  be  read  a 
third  time 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  today, 
we  have  a  very  important  measure  be- 
fore us  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1969.  I  strongly 
support  the  bill  and  urge  its  prompt 
enacunent. 

It  was  in  1956  that  President  Eisen- 
hower urged  the  construction  of  the  Na- 
tion's Interstate  Highway  System.  This 
svstem.  of  which  over  one-half  is  com- 
pleted, has  provided  the  Nation  with  an 
outstanding  system  of  roads.  It  has  sub- 
stantially strengthened  our  Nation.  Im- 
proved our  economy,  and  benefited  our 
people.  The  Interstate  System  will  long 
stand  as  a  monument  to  the  vision  of 
President  Eisenhower.  This  system  has 
made  possible  the  great  mobility  of  our 
people  who  are  able  to  travel  quicker, 
easier,  and  with  greater  safety  as  a  re- 
sult. 

Given  the  congestion  and  transporta- 
tion problems  confronting  the  country 
today,  one  shudders  to  think  of  how  bad 
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the  situation  would  be  if  we  did  not  have 
the  Interstate  System. 

The  urban  congestion  with  the  ac- 
companying hours  wasted  in  travel  and 
the  contamination  of  our  urban  environ- 
ment has  resulted  from  many  factors 
such  as: 

First,  more  people:  The  population  of 
our  metropolitan  areas  was  113  million 
10  years  ago;  in  the  next  10  years,  the 
population  of  these  areas  is  exf)ected  to 
increase  to  172  million,  an  increase  of 
52  percent  over  the  1960  figure. 

At  the  present  rate  of  population 
growth  we  can  expect  in  30  short  years 
a  country  of  300  million  Americans,  90 
percent  of  whom  will  reside  in  the  cities. 
Second,  more  cars:  The  number  of 
automobiles  in  the  Nation  are  expected 
to  grow  even  more  rapidly  than  our  pop- 
ulation. There  were  74  million  motor 
vehicles  registered  in  the  country  10 
years  ago;  in  the  next  10  years  the  num- 
ber of  vehicles  will  increase  to  120  mil- 
lion or  a  62-percent  increase  over  the 
1960  registration  figure.  This  results  from 
both  the  expansion  of  automobile  own- 
ership among  American  families — 79 
percent  of  the  American  families  owned 
an  automobile  in  1968 — and  the  growing 
number  of  two -car  families — 26  percent 
of  our  families  owned  two  cars  in  1968. 
By  the  year  2000  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  estimates  that  there 
will  be  75  million  passenger  cars  in  urban 
areas  alone. 

Third,  more  miles  traveled:  Even  more 
dramatic  than  the  increase  in  population 
and  the  growth  in  motor  vehicle  regis- 
tration is  the  dramatic  projected  in- 
creases in  miles  traveled  by  all  vehicles 
in  urban  areas.  Ten  years  ago  the  figure 
was  332  billion  miles:  10  years  from 
now  the  estimate  is  770  billion  miles,  an 
increase  of  over  130  percent  since  1960. 
Given  this  population  growth  and  the 
increased  urbanization,  one  might  have 
expected  increased  use  of  public  trans- 
portation. As  we  know,  such  has  not  been 
the  case. 

We  are  told  that  there  are  many  rea- 
sons for  the  decline  in  the  use  of  public 
transporUtion  among  which  include: 
First,  the  convenience  and  privacy  of 
the  automobile  which  is  available  at  our 
door  whenever  we  want  it  and  ready  to 
take  us  wherever  we  want  to  go. 

Second,  the  movement  from  the  cen- 
tral city  to  the  suburbs.  Our  people, 
rather  than  being  concentrated  on  or 
near  major  road  arteries  in  the  down- 
town city,  are  now  dispursed  and  scat- 
tered in  low-density  housing  in  suburbia ; 
third,  the  imbalance  of  support  for  our 
transportation  systems;  and  fourth,  the 
general  deterioration  of  our  central  cities 
as  well  as  the  rising  crime  rates  within 
many  of  them. 

The  decline  in  the  number  of  passen- 
gers has  been  one  of  the  main  problems 
of  mass  transportation  in  the  country. 
President  Nixon,  in  his  August  7  trans- 
portation message,  described  the  mass 
transportation  situation  in  the  Nation  as 
follows : 

In  the  last  thirty  years  urban  transporta- 
tion systems  have  experienced  a  cycle  of  in- 
creasing costs,  decreasing  funds  for  replace- 
ments, cutbacks  In  service  and  decrease  In 
passengers   Transit  fares  have  almost  tripled 


since  1945;  the  number  of  passengers  has 
decreased  to  one-third  of  the  level  of  that 
year.  Transit  Industry  profits  before  taxes 
have  declined  from  313  million  In  1945  to 
25  million  In  1967.  In  recent  years  235  bus 
and  subway  companies  have  gone  out  of 
business.  The  remaining  transit  companies 
have  progressively  deteriorated.  Today  they 
give  their  riders  fewer  runs,  older  cars  and 
less  service. 

The  interstate  road  system  in  1965 
helped  the  Nation  to  meet  the  transpor- 
tation needs  of  its  growing  population. 
Without  the  Interstate  System  our  road- 
ways would  be.  not  merely  congested,  but 
paralyzed.  But  to  paraphrase  Alice  in 
Wonderland,  "we  have  been  building  as 
fast  as  we  can  to  stay  even."  Dlustrative 
of  this  is  the  fact  that  one-half  of  the 
central  business  district  in  my  city  of 
Los  Angeles  Is  diverted  to  highways, 
streets,  parking  lots. 

It  is  time  in  my  judgment,  for  the  Na- 
tion to  shape  a  balanced  transporta- 
tion system.  I  believe  that  President  Nix- 
on's transportation  message  proposing  a 
$10  million,  12-year  program  to  "make 
public  transportation  an  attractive  al- 
ternative to  the  private  car  use  "  will  be 
recognized  as  containing  the  same  vision, 
the  same  foresight  as  President  Eisen- 
hower's Interstate  System  of  the  fifties. 
Clearly,  our  transportation  system  has 
not  been  balimced  in  the  past  as  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  total  Federal  ex- 
penditiu-es  on  mass  transportation  since 
1964  were  less  than  the  Federal  expendi- 
tures on  urban  highways  in  a  2-month 
period.  A  further  illustration  of  this  im- 
balance is  the  fact  that  in  1969  there  are 
55  employees  in  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Agency  compared  with  5,500  in 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration. 

Mr.  President,  thus,  if  we  are  to  give 
State  and  local  governments  the  options 
they  need  to  shape  the  total  transporta- 
tion system  that  best  serves  their  citi- 
zens, we  must  and  should  enact  this  bill, 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1969.  Governor  Reagan  and 
other  State  and  local  officials  have  wTit- 
ten  to  me  with  respect  to  this  measure. 
They  have  endorsed  it  and  have  called  for 
both  greater  efforts  and  resources  for 
mass  transportation  and.  importantly. 
assurances  that  there  would  be  a  firm 
commitment  of  continued  Federal  sup- 
port. In  other  words,  we  must  devise  a 
program  that  does  for  mass  transporta- 
tion what  President  Eisenhower's  Inter- 
state System  has  done  for  our  road  sys- 
tem. President  Nixon  has  done  that  in 
the  bill  before  us  providing  contract  au- 
thority to  put  public  transportation  on 
the  stune  soimd.  long-time  footing  as  was 
the  highway  program.  S.  3154.  as  re- 
ported: 

Declares  the  congressional  intent  to 
provide  $10  billion  over  the  next  12  years 
for  expanded  mass  transportation  pro- 
grams: 

Provides  $3.1  billion  for  contractual 
obligations  available  immediately.  Ap- 
propriations, however,  to  liquidate  the 
contractual  obligations  would  be  pro- 
gressively increased  from  $80  million  in 
fiscal  year  1971  to  $1.86  billion  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1974.  Thereafter  the 
limit  would  be  a  maximum  $3.1  billion; 
Requires  additional  authorization  re- 
quest every  year  until  1978  to  make  cer- 


tain that  Federal  commitment  is  met  or 
exceeded; 

Authorizes  10-year  loans  for  land  ac- 
quisition to  help  meet  the  problem  of 
rising  land  costs  and  speculation;  and 

Changes  the  $12.5  million  discretion- 
ary ftmd  in  the  1964  Mass  Transit  Act 
to  a  fimd  made  up  of  15  percent  of  the 
aggregate  amount  of  fimds  authorized 
under  this  new  program. 

This  latter  provisions  would  have  been 
very  important  to  California  since  we 
have  reached  the  maximum  limit.  I  was. 
therefore,  exceedingly  disappointed  that 
the  Proxmire  amendment  deleting  this 
provision  was  adopted  yesterday.  I  was 
pleased  that  the  Senate  just  adopted  the 
Allott  amendment,  reversing  the  unwise 
action  of  yesterday,  and  increasing  the 
discretionary  fimds  somewhat. 

I  have  supported  the  extension  of  the 
mass  transportation  program  both  in 
1966  and  1968.  I  am  pleased  today  to 
strongly  support  this  substantial  com- 
mitment by  the  Federal  Government 
toward  a  "balanced  transportation  sys- 
tem." There  are  many  positive  benefits 
that  should  flow  from  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation  including,  first,  in  the 
words  of  President  Nixon,  the  making  of 
"public  transportation  an  attractive  al- 
ternative to  the  car';  second,  helping 
many  of  the  Nation's  low-income  citi- 
zens who  do  not  own  an  automobile  to 
have  adequate  transportation  as  well  as 
access  to  jobs,  many  of  which  have 
moved  to  the  suburbs;  third,  helping  the 
two  out  of  five  senior  citizen  households 
who  lack  an  automobile  and  thus  are  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  congestion  and 
inadequate  transportation  system  that 
exists;  and  fourth,  helping  to  end  the 
pollution  of  our  cities  in  which  the  auto- 
mobile in  many  cases  is  the  principal 
culprit. 

President  Nixon  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  address  rightfully  gave  great  at- 
tention and  emphasis  to  the  quality  of 
American  life.  He  rightly  denounced  and 
pledged  an  end  to  the  growing  menace 
of  pollution.  This  bill  can  help  contribute 
to  the  enhancement  of  our  total  environ- 
ment as  well  as  to  the  reduction  of  pollu- 
tion from  automobiles  in  our  cities.  I,  of 
course,  am  very  proud  that  probably  the 
most  advanced  mass  transportation  sys- 
tem in  the  country  that  will  be  inaugu- 
rated in  one  of  the  world's  favorite  cities. 
San  Francisco.  Calif.,  in  late  1971  or 
early  1972.  This  75-mile  system  will  tie 
together  the  bay  area  commiuiities, 
shrinking  traveltime  among  them.  For 
example,  the  traveltime  between  Oak- 
land and  San  Francisco  will  be  cut  from 
the  present  45  minutes  to  9  minutes. 
Evidence  that  I  have  seen  indicates  that 
the  system  is  going  to  be  of  great  eco- 
nomic benefit  to  the  city  and  the  sur- 
rounding cities  and  communities  as  well 
as  to  the  citizens  of  that  beautiful  part 
of  a  beautiful  State. 

In  addition,  there  are  other  illustra- 
tions that  mass  transportation  systems 
will  work.  In  San  Diego,  another  great 
and  beautiful  city  in  California,  the  in- 
troduction of  100  new  federally  financed 
buses  was  followed  by  an  increase  of  13.4 
percent  in  transit  riding  between  1967 
and  1968.  Thus,  we  in  California  are 
looking  forward  to  participating  in  the 
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prosram  and  we  are  convinced  it  will  t>e 
of  great  benefit  to  both  California  and 
the  count ry 

One  final  example  of  ma^-s  transporta- 
tion systems  that  are  workmg  is  the 
Metroliner  From  all  reports  I  have  seen. 
this  IS  a  success,  also 

Thus,  Mr  President.  I  believe  this  bill 
wUl  be  an  important  measure,  not  only 
to  my  State  of  California,  but  for  the 
entire  Nation  It  is  a  fitting  proposal  to 
make  us  ready  for  the  growth  and  chal- 
lenaes  of  the  seventies. 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President.  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  support  S  3154.  the 
Urban  Mass  Tiansporation  Assistance 
Act  of  1969  CoiU'ress.  with  this  bill,  has 
the  opportunity  to  initiate  a  comprehen- 
sive, ongoing  program  of  Federal  assist- 
ance for  the  expansion  and  improvement 
of  urban  ma.'^s  transportation  systems  S. 
3154  will  provide  a  means  of  vastly  im- 
proving the  quality  of  urban  life.  For 
with  greatly  improved  public  transporta- 
tion will  come  also  the  opportunities,  in- 
centives, and  capabilities  of  finding  solu- 
tions to  other  major  urban  problems  as 
well. 

To  meet  this  challenge.  S  3154  will 
commit  the  Federal  Government  to  a  SIO 
billion  expenditure  for  urban  ma.^s  trans- 
portation over  the  next  12  years.  Long- 
term  Federal  funding  will  be  a-ssurcd  by 
keeping  this  program  on  a  continuing  5- 
year  basis  In  the  first  5  years  alone,  a 
total  of  S3  1  billion  will  be  specifically 
authorized  for  obligation  by  means  of 
contractual  obligation  and  this  obliga- 
tional  authority  will  become  immediately 
available  upon  enactment  Thus,  our . 
States  and  cities  will  be  able  to  under- 
take, with  assurance,  the  construction  of 
new  and  improved  mass  transportation 
facilities 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  State 
and  local  'zo\  rrnments.  including  cer- 
tainly those  in  Pennsylvania,  have  acted, 
and  will  act  to  meet  their  share  of  this 
need  Howe,  or  the  financial  burden  can- 
not be  met  by  t;;e  States  and  cities  alone. 
Current  mass  transit  funding  at  the  Fed- 
eral level,  amounting  to  SI "5  million  an- 
nually. IS  simply  too  small  to  meet  the 
vast  capital  requirements  for  improve- 
ments needed  in  metropolitan  regions 
throughout  the  Nation 

The  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgli 
metropolitan  areas,  the  two  most  densely 
populated  areas  of  my  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  serve  to  illustrate  this 
point  For  these  two  cities  alone,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  a  minimum  of  $470 
million  m  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  required  in  the  next 
decade  for  capital  improvement*^  to  bus 
and  rail  transjxirtation  systems  New- 
systems  incorporating  new  concepts  and 
mnovations.  are  planned  Total  costs, 
including  .=:tate  and  local  shares,  may 
well  exceed  S700  million  Not  only  in 
these  cities,  but  in  cities  throughout  the 
Nation,  the  voters  will  want  to  know- 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  willing 
to  contnbute  And  they  will  want  as- 
surance that  Federal  commitments  will 
be  fulfilled 

S  3154  will  overcome  two  serious 
deficiencies  in  existing  Federal  law  The 
$3  I  billion,  unmediately  authorized  for 
obligation,  will  help  to  bring  our  trans- 
portation  system    into    balance.    Cities. 


large  and  small,  will  benefit  trom  a  more 
meanini;ful  level  of  lundmg 

Of  vital  importance  al.so  is  the  fact 
that  Federal  assistance  will  be  available 
on  a  long  term  continuing  basis  For 
only  with  the  assurance  of  continuity 
can  local  authorities  proceed  with  con- 
fidence to  undertake  major  projects  of 
several  years'  duration. 

Mr  President,  the  share  paid  by  local 
governments  in  such  projects  comes  usu- 
ally from  the  i.s.suance  of  general  obli- 
gation bonds  approved  by  the  \oters 
through  referendum  This  method  of  lo- 
cal share  financing,  however,  is  mean- 
ingless without  a  long-term  commitment 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Goveniment. 
In  recent  months,  large  rapid  transit 
construction  projects  m  Seattle.  Atlanta, 
and  Los  Anueles  have  been  narrowly 
rejected  by  the  voters  at  the  jjolls  In 
each  case,  local  experts  have  attributed 
the  failure  of  the  bond  Issue  to  the  un- 
certainty of  Federal  aid  Citizens  who 
seemed  otherwise  willing  to  tax  them- 
selves to  the  limit  for  a  needed  improve- 
ment were  simply  unwilling  to  gamble  on 
the  uncertainty  of  continuing  Federal 
support. 

The  transit  industry  has  to  maintain 
long-range  plans:  it  needs  to  anticipate 
urban  growth  and  mobility  requirements. 
Nor  is  this  need  for  advance  planning 
limited  to  multimillion-dollar  construc- 
tion projects  It  IS  equally  important  in 
all-bus  operations,  which  must  adjust 
complex  schedule  and  route  structures 
to  conform  to  changiiii;  patterns  Ad- 
vances in  transit  technoloijy  must  be  co- 
ordinated with  highway  construction 
plans  which  require  both  years  to  build 
and  major  capital  commitments. 

Improved  public  transportation  is  vi- 
tal to  the  survival  of  urban  communities. 
The  problem  is  not  technological,  alone 
Public  transportation  operators,  public 
officials  and  industry  have  the  plans,  the 
hardware  and  the  productive  capacity  at 
their  disposal  to  begin  now- 

The  immediate  problem.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. IS  money  Local  communities  and 
States  are  making  ma.ssive  commitments 
on  their  own  What  Is  needed  is  a  major 
commitment  by  the  Federal  Government. 
S.  3154  meets  this  nt^d.  and  I  urge  it.s 
enactment 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  baclc  my  time  on  the 
bill 

Mr  TOWER  Mr  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time 

The  PRFSIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
on  the  bill  is  Melded  back 

Mr  MANSFIELD  and  other  Senators 
requested  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pa.ss''  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  ha\e  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr  KENNEDY  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  'Mr  Dodd'. 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  ■  Mr  Gore  ' . 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr  Gravei', 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  'Mr  Har- 
ris I .  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  •  Mr. 
Pell  I,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  <Mr. 
Yarborocch  '    are  necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that  Uie  Senator 


from  Montana  'Mr   Metcalfi   is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  f mther  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  iMr. 
GoRE'.  the  Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr. 
GRAVEL' .  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
'  Mr  Pfll  I .  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
'Mr  YARBOROfGH '  would  each  vote 
■yea 

Mr  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  <  Mr.  Mundt  > 
i>  ab.-eiU  because  of  illness. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr  Pack- 
\vot)D  1  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr, 
Saxbe'  are  absent  on  official  business 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr.  Gold- 
water  '  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
'Mr   Pkoi'tv  '  are  necessarily  absent 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  'Mr    MrNnii   would  vote 
yea,  ' 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  84, 
nays  4,  as  follows; 

I  No  32  Leg  1 
YE.AS— 84 


.Mlott 

.^I^derslJn 

Bakpr 

Bavh 

Beiiuell 

Bible 

Bo  -.- 

Br  xike 

T'':rJiok 

Bvrd,  Va 

LC  rd.  W  Va 

Case 

Churcli 

I-  i  k 

r>  iper 

Ci'tron 

Cranston 

C'lrti.i 

D  le 

Diiiiinlck 

Ei^^;lct^JU 

F^astland 

Fannin 

Fonu 

Fulbrli,-lit 

Ooodell 


Allen 
Belimon 


Dodd 

Cioldwater 

Gore 

Gravel 


Griffin 

Guniey 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hiirtke 

Hatneld 

Holland 

Hollln.4s 

Hruska 

Huiihes 

Inouve 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan   N  C 


Ml  KSS 

Murphy 

Mu.skie 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Perry 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Hibl'-.-!T 

Ru.s.-iell 

Schwelker 

Si.ott 

Smith,  Maine 


Jordan,  Idaho  Smith,  111 

Kennedy  Sparkman 

Lotv,;  Spent: 

Ma'niison  Stennis 

Mansfield  Stevens 

Mathlas  Svminuto!i 

MrCarthv  Taltnacl^e 

McClcllan  Thurmond 

McGee  Tower 

McGovern  Tydln.;s 

Mclntvrc  Williams,  N  J 

\llller  Williams  Del 

Mondale  Young.  N  Dak. 

Monto-.a  -Voung.  Ohio 

NAYS — 4 

Ellender 
Ervin 
NOT  VOTING— 12 


Harris 
Met  calf 
Mundt 
Packwood 


Pell 
Pr„uty 
Saxbe 
Yarborou^h 


So  the  bill   'S.  3154'    was  passed,  as 

follows; 

S     3154 

.\t\  .ict  to  provide  long-term  financing  for 
exprmded  urban  ma.ss  transportation  pro- 
gr.ims,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confess  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  nnds  that  the  rapid  urb.inlzatlon 
,ind  the  continued  dispersal  of  population 
.ind  activities  within  urban  areas  has  made 
the  ability  of  all  citizens  to  move  quickly 
•ind  at  a  reasonable  cost  an  urgent  national 
problem,  that  new  directions  In  the  Federal 
assistance  programs  for  urban  mass  trans- 
portation are  imperfitlve  If  etficient.  safe,  and 
convenient  transportation  compatible  with 
soundly  planned  urban  areas  Is  to  be 
achieved,  and  that  success  will  require  a 
Federal  commitment  for  the  expenditure  of 
at  least  $10,000,000,000  over  a  twelve-year 
period  to  permit  confident  and  continuing 
local  planning,  and  greater  flexibility  in  pro- 
gr.im  administration  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  to  create  a  partnership  which  per- 
mits the  local  community,  through  Federal 
linanclal  assistance,  to  exercise  the  Initiative 
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necessary  to  .satisfy  Its  urban  mass  transpor- 
tation requirements. 

Sec.  2  Section  3  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964.  as  amended  (49  tJ  S,C. 
1602  1 .  is  amended  by  — 

(1)  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section le) ;  and 

(2)  striking  out  subsections  lal  and  (b) 
.ind  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  subsections  (a), 
(b) ,  (C  I  ,  and  (d  I  ,  as  follows; 

■■(al  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
on  such  t.erms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe,  to  make  grants  or  loans  (directly, 
through  the  purchase  of  securities  or  equip- 
ment trust  certificates,  or  otherwise)  to  as- 
sist States  and  local  public  bodies  and  agen- 
cies thereof  In  financing  the  acquisition,  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  and  improvement 
of  facilities  and  equipment  for  use.  by  opera- 
tion or  lease  or  otherwise,  in  mass  transporta- 
tion service  in  urban  areas  and  In  coordinat- 
ing such  service  with  highway  and  other 
transp(^rtatlon  in  such  areas  Eligible  facili- 
ties and  equipment  may  include  land  (but 
not  public  highways  I.  buses  and  other  roll- 
ing stock,  and  other  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty needed  for  an  efficient  and  coordinated 
mass  transportation  system  No  grant  or  loan 
shall  be  provided  under  this  section  unless 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  applicant 
has  or  will  have — 

•lit  the  legal,  financial,  and  technical  ca- 
pacity to  carry  out  the  proposed  project;  and 
■■(21  satisfactory  continuing  control, 
through  operation  or  lease  or  otherwise,  over 
the  use  of  the  facilities  and  equipment. 
The  Secret ar>-  may  make  loans  for  real  prop- 
erty acquisition  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
tipon  a  determination,  which  shall  be  in  lieu 
of  the  preceding  determinations,  that  the  real 
prt>:>erty  is  reasonably  expected  to  be  re- 
quired in  connection  with  a  m.ass  trans- 
portation system  and  that  It  will  be  used  for 
that  purpo.ce  within  a  reasonable  period.  No 
grant  or  loan  funds  shall  be  used  for  pay- 
ment of  ordinary  governmental  or  non- 
proteci  operating  expenses  .\n  applicant  for 
assistance  under  this  section  shall  furnish 
a  copy  of  Us  application  to  the  Governor 
of  each  State  affected  concurrently  with  sub- 
mission to  the  Secretary,  If.  within  30  days 
thereafter,  the  Governor  submits  comments 
to  the  Secretary-,  the  Secretary  must  con- 
sider the  comments  before  taking  final  action 
on  the  application 

■■ita)   The  .Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
loans  under   this  section  to  States  or  local 
public  bodies  and  .-igencies  thereof  to  finance 
the  acquisition  of  real  property  and  interests 
in  real  property  for  use  as  rights-of-way.  sta- 
tion sues,  and  related   purposes,  on   urban 
mass  transportation  systems.  Including  the 
net  cost  of  property  management  and  relo- 
cation payments  made  pursuant  to  section 
7.  Each  loiin  agreement  under  this  subsection 
shall  provide  for  actual  construction  of  ur- 
ban   mass    transportation    facilities    on    ac- 
quired real  property  within  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  years  following  tlie  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  agreement   is  marie    Each  agree- 
ment  shall    provide   that   in   the   event   ac- 
quired   real    property    or    interests    In    real 
property  are  not  to  be  used  for  the  purposes 
for  which  acquired,  an  appraisal  of  current 
value  will  be  made  at  the  time  of  that  de- 
termination, which   shall   not   be  later  than 
ten  years  following  the  fiscal  vear  in  which 
the  agreement  Is  made.  Two-thirds  of  the 
Increase  In  value,  if  any.  over  the  original 
cost  of  the  real  property  shall  be  paid  to  the 
Secretary  for  credit  to  miscellaneous  receipts 
of    the    Treasury.    Repayment    of    amounts 
loaned  shall  be  credited  to  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts of  the  Treasury.  A  loan  made  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  repayable  within  ten 
years  from  the  date  of  the  loan  agreement 
or  on  the  date  a  grant  agreement  for  actual 
construction  of  facilities  on  the  acquired  real 
property  is  made,  whichever  date  is  earlier. 
An  applicant  for  asslfitance  under  this  sub- 


section shall  furnish  a  copy  of  Its  application 
to  the  comprehensive  planning  agency  of  the 
community  affected  concurrently  with  sub- 
mission to  the  Secretary.  If  within  thirty 
days  thereafter  the  comprehensive  planning 
agency  of  the  community  affected  submits 
comments  to  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary 
must  consider  the  comments  before  taking 
final  action  on  the  application. 

"(c)  No  loan  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  for  any  project  for  which  a  grant  Is 
made  under  this  section,  except — 

"(1)  loans  may  be  made  for  projects  as  to 
which  grants  are  made  for  relocation  pay- 
ments; and 

■•(2)  project  grants  may  be  made  even 
though  the  real  property  involved  in  the 
project  has  been  or  will  be  acquired  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  loan  under  subsection  ( b ) . 
Interest  on  loans  made  under  this  section 
shall  be  at  a  rate  not  less  than  (1)  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
taking  into  consideration  the  current  aver- 
age market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
maining periods  to  maturity  comparable  to 
the  average  maturities  of  such  loans  ad- 
Justed  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per 
centum  plus  (il)  an  allowance  adequate  In 
the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  cover  administrative  costs  and 
probable  losses  under  the  program  No  loans 
shall  be  made,  Including  renewals  or  ex- 
tensions thereof,  and  no  securities  or  obliga- 
tions shall  be  purchased  which  h;^ve  matur- 
ity dates  in  excess  of  forty  years. 

■•(d)  Any  State  or  local  public  body  or 
agency  thereof  which  makes  applications  for 
a  grant  or  loan  under  this  Act  to  finance  the 
acquisition,  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
improvement  of  facilities  or  equipment  which 
will  substantially  affect  a  community  or  Its 
mass  transportation  service  shall  certify  to 
the  Secretary  that  it  has  held  public  hear- 
ings, has  afforded  adequate  notice  of  such 
hearings,  has  considered  the  economic  and 
social  effects  of  the  project  for  which  appli- 
cation for  financial  assistance  is  macie  and  its 
Impact  on  the  environment,  and  has  found 
that  the  project  Is  consistent  with  any  plains 
for  the  comprehensive  development  of  the 
urban  area.  The  notice  required  by  this  sub- 
section shall  include  a  concise  statement  of 
the  proposal  for  which  the  application  Is 
made  and  may  be  published  in  a  newspaper 
of  general  circulation  In  the  State  or  lo- 
cality to  be  served,  and  shall  be  published 
In  the  Federal  Register,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  this  sentence  the  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  shall  ac- 
cept and  publish  any  such  notice.  Hearings 
need  not  be  held  if  opportunity  for  such 
hearings  is  provided  through  adequate  no- 
tice, and  no  one  with  a  significant  economic, 
social  or  environmental  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter requests  a  hearing,  11  hearings  have  been 
held,  a  copy  of  the  transcript  of  the  hearings 
shall  be  submitted  with  the  certification." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  4(a)  of  the  Urban 
Meiss  Transportation  Act  of  1964.  as  amended 

(49  U,S,C,  1603(a)).  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "section  3"  in  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■'sub- 
section (a)  of  section  3";  and 

(2)  striking  out  the  next  to  the  last  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Such  remainder  may  be  provided 
in  whole  or  In  pwirt  from  other  than  public 
sources  and  any  public  or  private  transit 
sj-stem  funds  so  provided  shall  be  solely  from 
undistributed  cash  surpluses,  replacement  or 
depreciation  funds  or  reserves  available  in 
cash,  or  new  capital." 

(b)  Section  4  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964,  as  amended  (49  U.S,C, 
1603),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the   following   new   subsections: 

"(c)  To  finance  the  programs  and  activi- 
ties, including  administrative  costs,  imder 
thU  Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  incur 
obligations  In  the  form  of  grant  agreements 


or  otherwise  In  amounts  aggregating  not 
to  exceed  J3, 100. 000.000.  This  amount  shall 
become  available  for  obligation  up>on  the 
effective  date  of  this  subsection  and  shall 
remain  available  until  obligated.  There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  liquida- 
tion of  the  obligations  Incurred  luider  this 
subsection  not  to  exceed  $80,000,000  prior 
to  July  1,  1971,  which  amount  may  be  in- 
creased to  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of 
$310,000,000  prior  to  July  1,  1972.  not  to 
exceed  an  aggregate  of  $710,000,000  prior  to 
Julv  1,  1973.  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of 
$1,260,000,000  prior  to  July  1,  1974.  not  to 
exceed  an  aggregate  of  $1,860,000,000  prior 
to  July  1  1975  and  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate 
of  $3  [l  00 .000 .000  thereafter.  Sums  so  ap- 
propriated shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

•■(di  The  Secretary  shall  report  annually 
to  the  Congress,  after  consultation  with 
State  and  local  public  agencies,  with  re- 
sj>ect  to  outstanding  grants  or  other  con- 
tractual agreements  executed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (ci  of  this  section.  To  assure 
program  continuity  and  orderly  planning  and 
project  development,  the  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  ( 1 1  authorization  re- 
quests for  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977  not 
later  than  February  1.  1972.  (2i  authorization 
requests  for  fiscal  years  1978  and  1979  not 
later  than  February  1,  1974.  «3i  authoriza- 
tion requests  for  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981 
not  later  than  February  1,  1976,  and  (4i  an 
authorization  request  for  fiscal  year  1982 
not  later  than  February  1.  1978,  Such  authori- 
zation requests  shall  be  designed  to  meet 
the  Federal  commitment  specified  in  the 
first  section  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1969,  Concurrently 
with  these  authorization  requests,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  also  submit  his  recommenda- 
tions for  any  necessary  adjustments  in  the 
schedule  for  liquidation  of  obligations." 

Sec.  4.  Section  5  of  the  Urban  Mas?  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964,  as  amended  (49  U  S  C, 
1604  1,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  next 
to  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  sentence:  "Such  re- 
mainder may  be  provided  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  other  than  public  sources  and  any  pub- 
lic or  private  transit  system  funds  so  pro- 
vided shall  be  solely  from  undistributed  cash 
surpluses,  replacement  or  depreciation  funds 
or  reserves  available  in  cash,  or  new  capital. 
Sec,  5,  Section  14  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964,  as  amended  (49 
use    1610).  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■ENVIRONMENTAL   PROTECTION 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  national  policy  that  urban  mass  trans- 
portation projects  for  which  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  is  provided  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3  shall  provide  for  the  protection  and 
enhancement  of  the  natural  resources  and 
the  quality  of  environment  of  the  Nation. 
In  implementing  this  policy  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  the  Secretaries  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  Interior  and  with  the  Na- 
tional Enviroiunental  Quality  Council  with 
regard  to  each  such  project  that  may  have  a 
substantial  Impact  on  natural  resources  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to  water  and  air 
quality,  jieace  and  tranquility,  and  fish  and 
wildlife,  natural,  scenic  and  recreational  as- 
sets, and  other  factors  affecting  the  environ- 
ment 

■■(b)  The  Secretary  shall  review  each  tran- 
script of  hearing  submitted  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3(d)  to  assure  that  an  adequate  op- 
portuiUtv  was  afforded  for  the  presentation 
of  views  by  all  parties  with  a  significant 
economic,  social  or  environmental  interest 
and  that  the  environmental  considerations 
identified  at  the  hearing  have  been  ade- 
quately dealt  with  in  the  project  applica- 
tion. The  Secretary  shall  not  grant  flna:ncial 
assistance  under  section  3  for  any  project 
unless  he  Is  satisfied  that  fair  consideration 
has  been  given  to  the  preservation  and  en- 
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haiicement  of  the  environment  and  to  the 
interest  of  the  community  in  which  the 
project  Is  located 

■'ic»  If  opposition  to  any  application  for 
assistance  under  section  3  Is  raised  in  the 
hearing  before  the  Slate  or  lixral  public 
ngency.  or  in  any  communication  to  the 
Secretary,  on  the  grounds  that  the  environ- 
ment would  be  adversely  affected  bv  the  proj- 
ect to  which  the  application  relates  the 
Secretary  shall  not  approve  the  application 
unless  he  finds  in  writing  after  a  full  and 
complete  review  of  the  record  of  such  hearing 
and  of  the  application  that  1 1  i  no  adverse 
environmental  effect  is  Ukelv  to  result  from 
such  project  or  (2)  there  exists  no  feasible 
and  prudent  alternative  to  such  effect  and  all 
reasonable  steps  have  been  taken  to  mmiml/e 
such  effect  In  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  record  of  the  hearing 
t>efore  the  State  or  local  public  agency  is  In- 
adequate to  permit  him  to  make  the  findings 
required  under  the  preceding  >pntence  he 
shall  conduct  a  hearing,  including  adeqvate 
notice  to  interested  f>ersons  on  the  environ- 
mental issue  raised  by  such  application  Find- 
ings of  the  Secretary  under  this  subsection 
shall    be   made   a   matter   of   public   record 

Sec  6  Section  15  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation AC  of  1964.  as  amended  (49  USC 
16111    IS  eunended  to  read  as  follows 

■  STATl    LIMITATION 

"Sec     15     Grants    made    under    section    3 
(Other  than  for  relocation   payments  fn   ac- 
cordance  with   section   7'bi  i    before   July    1 
1970,  for  projects  in  any  one  State  shall  not 
exceed  In  t^e  aggregate   12^2    per  centum  of 
the  ag^egate  amount  of  grant  funds  author- 
ized to  be  approrpiated  pursuant  to  section 
4ibi.  except  that  the  Secretary  may.  without 
regard  to  such  limitation   enter  the  contracts 
for  grants  under  section  3  aggregating  not  to 
exceed  $12  5iX>000   i  subject  to  the  total  au- 
thorization  provided   m  section  4ibii    with 
local    public    bodies    and    agencies    in    Slates 
where  more  ihan  two-thirds  of  the  maximum 
grants  permitted  m  the  respective  State  un- 
der this  section  has  been  obligated    Grams 
made  on  or  after  July  1,  1970  under  section  3 
for  projects  ;n  any  one  State  may  not  exceed 
in  the  aggregate  12'..   per  centum  of  the  ag- 
gregate  amiunt   of  "funds   authorized    to   be 
obligated  under  subsection  4(ci    except  that 
\l-.  [>er  centum  of  the  aggregate  amount  of 
grxint  funds  authorized  to  be  obligated  under 
subsection  4(C)    may   be   used   by   the  Secre- 
tary   without   regard   to  this  limitation,   for 
grants  In  Slates  where  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  maximum   amounts  permitted   under 
this  sectlrn   has  been  obligated     and   except 
that  an  additional  6  per  centum  of  the  ag- 
grega-p  am'iunt  of  grant  funds  authorized  to 
be  obligated   under  subsection   4ici    may   be 
used    by   the   Secretary   for   grants   m   States 
where  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  maximum 
swnounts    permitted    under   this   .section    has 
been    ob'.iga'ed     where    the    Secretary    shall 
determine  that  the  utUlziitlon  of  these  funds 
In  this  manner  shall   better  accomplish   the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  shall  not  prejudice 
or  delay  pendlne  projects  of  other  States   but 
in  no  case  shall  any  State  receive  more  than 
25  per  centum  of  the  additional  grant  funds 
made  avai'.abie  tinder  this  exception   In  com- 
puting State  limitations  under  this  section, 
grants  for  relocation   payments  shall   be  ex- 
cluded   Any  grant  made  under  section  3  to  a 
local  public  bC'dy  or  agency  in  a  major  metro- 
politan  area   which    is    used    In    whole   or   in 
part  to  provide  or  improve  urban  mass  trans- 
pc  nation  service    pursuant   to   an  interstate 
compact    approved    by    the    Congress     In    a 
neighboring  State  having  within  its  bound- 


between  the  State  in  which  such  public  body 
or  agency  is  situated  and  such  neighboring 
State   ■ 

Sec  7  Nothing  m  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  bevelopmen-  lu  make  grants,  under 
the  authority  of  sections  6(ai  9  luid  11  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964 
a^  amended  (49  USC  1805(ai,  1607a  and 
16n7ci  and  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
2  of  196«  for  projects  or  activities  prlmiLTlly 
concerned  with  the  relationship  of  urban 
transportation  systems  to  the  comprehen- 
sively plajined  development  of  urban  areas 
or  the  role  of  transportation  planning  in 
oserall  urban  planning,  out  of  funds  appro- 
priated to  him  for  that  purp<.ise 

Sec  8  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Ur- 
ban Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1969" 

Tlie  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read 
•A  bill   to  provide  lonii-term  financing 
for  expanded  urban  mass  transportation 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes 

Mr  WILUAMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
President.  I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  passed 

Mr  TOWER  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  lablt" 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Secretary'  of  the  Senate  be  author- 
ized and  directed  to  make  any  necessary 
clerical  and  technical  changes  in  the 
engrossment  of  the  bill  S  3154'  I  also 
wish  to  thank  all  of  the  Senators  who 
participated  in  the  debate  on  this  most 
important  legislation,  especially  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Texas  'Mr  Tower i. 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida 
■  Mr   Holland)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  the 
Senate's  overwhelmins  adoption  today  of 
the  urban  public  transpotration  measure 
is  an  accomplishment  in  which  we  may 
all  take  ereat  pride.  The  outstanding 
job  done  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  'Mr  Williams i  in 
guiding  this  very  important  and  innova- 
tive bill  through  the  Senate  deserves  spe- 
cial commendation  Senator  Williams' 
expert  and  expeditious  handling  of  the 
transportation  bill  played  no  small  part 
in  the  thorough  and  thouv;htful  debate 
during  the  past  2  days  We  are  greatly 
indebted  to  Senator  Williams,  to  the 
able  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  'Mr. 
Sparkm.an'.  and  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas  'Mr  Tower  >.  the  r.  nkin^  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  Subcommittee  They  together 
joined  in  a  cooperative  efTort  that  was 
indisperxsable  to  the  succe.ss  of  this 
measure 

I  would  like  to  recognize,  also,  the 
many  other  Senators  whose  thoughtful 
views  and  approaches  to  this  grave  prob- 
lem of  urban  transpKitration  contributed 
greatly  to  the  debate  S«'nators  Crans- 
ton. Proxmire   Allott.  and  Hart  are  all 


arles  popu:atlon  centers  within  normal  c^jjb— -  ^^  j^^  commended  in  this  respect    There 
muting  distance  from  such  major  meiropoli-      ^^^   ^^^^^^   ^j^^   ^^^    ^^^    ^^^^   ^^^^   ^^^^ 

tan   area    shall    for  purpo.es  °  /^'^'"P"^  "«  p;avod  m  bringing  this  measure  to  such 

State  limitations  under  this  section    be  alio-  "^     ■     ._    ,  ,  .i        j  .u 

cated  on  an  equitable  basis,   in  accordance  overwhelming  approval  they  deserve  the 

with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  highest  commendation  of  the  Senate. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
CREDIT  UNION  ACT 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No  312.  H  R  2  I  do  this  so  that  it  will 
become  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  HR 
2 1  to  amend  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  so  as  to  provide  for  an  independent 
Federal  agency  for  the  supervision  of 
federally  chartered  credit  unions,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  blip 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

Section  1  Section  2  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  USC  1752 1  is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraphs  (2i  and  (3i  thereof 
and  inserting; 

(2i  the  term  '.Administrator'  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Credit  Unlcn 
Administration. 

■(3i    the  term    Administrallon'  means  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration,   and 
(4i   the  term    Board'  means  the  National 
Credit  Union   Advisory  Board" 

Sec  2  The  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  Is 
furt.'ier  amended  (  1  i  by  changing  "Director'" 
to  read  Administrator  each  place  It  appears 
therein.  (2i  by  changing  Bureau  of  Federal 
Credit  Unions"  to  read  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  each  place  it  appears 
therein,  and  (3i  by  changing  "Bureau",  each 
remaining  place  it  appears,  to  read  "Admin- 
istration " 

Sec  3  Section  3  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  USC  1752a)  Is  amended  to 
read 

CREATION    or   ADMINISTRATIO.N 

"Sec  3  (ai  There  is  hereby  established  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  an 
independent  agency  to  be  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  'Administration"). 
The  .Administration  shall  consist  of  a  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Advisory  Board  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  Board" i.  and  an  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the    Administrator"). 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  He  shall  be  the  chief 
e.\eculue  officer  of  the  Admfnlstratlon  and 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 

"(c)  The  Board  shall  consist  of  a  Chairman 
and  one  member  from  each  of  the  Federal 
credit  union  regions  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
se:.t  of  the  Senate  The  Ch.-Urman  shall  be 
appointed  from  the  country  at  large  and 
shall  serve  at  the  pleiisure  of  the  President. 
In  making  appwlntments  to  the  Board,  the 
President  shall  consider,  along  with  other 
relevant  criteria,  the  experience  of  the  per- 
son to  be  appointed  in  the  credit  union  move- 
ment 

"(di  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Bo.ird.  other  than  the  Chairman,  shall 
be  six  years  However,  the  Initial  terms  of  the 
members  first  taking  office  shall  expire  as 
follows  one  on  December  31.  1970.  and  one 
at  the  end  of  each  succeeding  calendar  year 
thereafter  Of  the  members  so  appointed,  the 
President  shall  designate  one  to  serve  as  Vice 
Chairman   tqf  a  term  expiring  upon  the  ex- 
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plratlon  of  his  term  as  a  member,  or  ujjon 
the  expiration  of  the  then  current  term  of 
the  Chairman,  whichever  is  earlier.  The  Vice 
Chairman  shall  act  as  Chairman  in  the  ab- 
sence or  disability  of  the  Chairman.  Any 
member  of  the  Board  may  continue  to  serve 
as  such  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
office  until  his  successor  has  been  appointed 
and  has  qualified. 

"■  ( e  I  The  President  shall  call  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Board,  and  thereafter  the  Board 
shall  meet  on  a  quarterly  basis,  and  at  such 
other  times  as  the  Chairman  or  the  Admin- 
istrator may  request,  or  whenever  one-third 
of  the  members  so  request.  The  Board  shall 
adopt  such  rules  as  It  may  see  fit  for  the 
transaction  of  Its  business  and  shall  keep 
permanent  and  complete  records  and  min- 
utes of  its  acts  and  proceedings.  A  majority 
of  the  voting  members  of  the  Board  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  The  Board  shall  advise, 
consult  with,  and  give  guidance  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator on  matters  of  policy  relating  to 
the  activities  and  functions  of  the  Admin- 
istration under  this  Act  The  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  of  $75  for  each  day  engaged 
In  the  business  of  the  Administration  pur- 
suant to  authorization  by  the  Chairman,  and 
shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses  including 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  as  author- 
ized by  section  5703  of  title  6  of  the  United 
States  Code  for  persons  In  the  Government 
service  employed  intermittently. 

■(f)  The  financial  transactions  of  the  Ad- 
ministration shall  be  audited  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  and  procedures  applicable  to  com- 
mercial corporate  transactions  and  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.  "The  audit  shall  be  conducted 
at  the  place  or  places  where  the  accounts  of 
the  Administration  are  kept." 

Sec.  4.  Section  21  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1766)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

"(1)  In  addition  to  the  authority  conferred 
upon  him  by  other  sections  of  this  Act,  the 
Administrator  is  authorized  in  carrying  out 
his  functions  under  this  Act — 

"(1)  to  appoint  such  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  Administration  to 
carry  out  Its  functions: 

"(2)  to  expend  such  funds,  enter  into  such 
contracts  with  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions and  persons,  make  such  pajrments  in 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and 
perform  such  other  functions  or  acts  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act;   and 

"(3)  to  pay  stipends,  including  allowances 
for  travel  to  and  from  the  place  of  residence, 
to  any  Individual  to  study  In  a  program  as- 
sisted under  this  Act  upon  a  determination 
by  the  Administrator  that  assistance  to  such 
Individual  In  such  studies  will  be  In  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  this  Act."' 

Sec  5.  (a)  Section  5108(c)  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  the  classi- 
fication of  positions  at  GS-16,  17,  and  18)  is 
amended — ■ 

( 1 )  oy  striking  out  "and"'  at  the  end  of 
p.iragraph  i8) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (9)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ■";  and"';  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (9)  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

(10)  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration  may  place  a 
total  of  six  positions  in  OS-16  and  one  po- 
sition in  GS-17  in  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration.  " 

(b)  Section  5315  of  title  6  of  the  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  positions  at  level  I'V 
of  the  Executive  Schedule)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(92)  Administrator  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration." 


Sec.  6.  (a)  All  functions,  property,  records, 
and  personnel  of  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Cred- 
it Unions  are  transferred  to  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration  created  by  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Federal 
Credit  Unions  In  office  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  serve  as  acting  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
Doinistration  pending  the  appointment  of  an 
Aomlnlstrator  in  accordance  with  section  3 
of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  as  amended 
by  this  Act. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  to  inquire  of  the 
majority  leader  whether  he  might  in- 
dicate what  is  expected  for  the  rest  of 
the  day. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  "Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  we  cannot  hear  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  time  to  inquire  of  the  majority 
leader  what  the  plans  are  for  the  rest 
of  the  day,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  week, 
if  he  can  tell  us? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  an  amendment 
will  be  offered  to  the  pending  bill  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett).  The  Senator  from  Utah  and 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman)  have  agreed  not  to  bring  up 
the  bill  this  evening,  which  might  nm 
us  into  a  late  hour  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Murphy)  has  a 
speech  which  he  wishes  to  make  and 
has  been  waiting  patiently  to  make. 
They  have  agreed  to,  and  the  Joint  lead- 
ership has  acquiesced  in,  a  imanimous- 
consent  request,  as  follows: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the 
conclusion  of  morning  business  tomor- 
row, and  after  conclusion  of  the  open- 
ing statements  on  the  bill,  there  be  a 
lV2-hour  limitation  on  the  Bennett 
amendment,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Bennett)  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman),  or  whomever 
they  may  designate,  and  that  there  be 
a  limitation  of  1  hoiu-  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows : 

Ordered,  That,  effective  on  "Wednesday, 
February  4,  1970,  at  the  conclusion  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  and  after  the  open- 
ing statement  during  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill,  HJl.  2,  an  act  to  amend  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act,  debate  on  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  be  limited  to  l^a 
hours  to  be  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Spaskman)  or  their  designees. 

Order*i  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  there  will  be  no 
further  votes  tonight.  Following  the  dis- 
position of  HR.  2,  it  is  intended  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
627,  HR.  514,  an  act  to  extend  programs 
of  assistance  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  and  for  other  purposes. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  this  measure 
will  take  some  time.  There  will  be  no 
filibuster,  I  have  been  informed,  but 
there  will  be  extended  debate. 

It  is  a  possibility  that  the  Senate  may 
meet  this  Saturday,  depending  on  events. 
If  we  do  come  in  on  Saturday,  there 
will  at  least  be  a  live  quorum  call,  and 
it  is  hoped  some  votes  as  well. 


THE  ALABAMA  SHERIFFS- 
BOYS'  RANCH 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  article  that 
has  been  called  to  my  attention  by  Mr. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  Director  of  the  FBI, 
entitled  "An  Organization  With  a  Heart," 
written  by  J.  Wilson  Baker,  sheriff  of 
Dallas  County,  Selma,  Ala.,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bul- 
letin for  February  1970. 

The  article  deals  with  a  boys'  ranch 
which  the  Alabama  sheriffs  have  been 
sponsoring  for  several  years.  It  is  most 
successful.  Certainly  it  can  be  a  partial 
solution  to  some  of  the  troubles  that  we 
have  today  with  delinquents,  and  make 
real  men  out  of  such  boys  instead  of  hav- 
ing them  nin  wild.  I  believe  everyone  will 
enjoy  reading  this  brief  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

An  Organization  With   a  Heart 
(By  J.  "WUson  Baker) 

For  30  boys,  a  sprawling  700  acres  of  fields, 
pasture,  and  tlmberland  In  south  Dallas 
County  is  home — Just  about  the  finest  home 
a  boy  oould  have.  These  boys  live  at  the  Ala- 
bama Sheriffs'  Boys  Ranch,  where  they  are 
helping  to  prove  the  sheriffs'  credo  that  "It 
Is  easier  to  buUd  a  boy  than  to  repair  a 
man." 

The  ranch  project  was  adopted  by  the  Ala- 
bama Sheriffs'  Association  in  1960,  but  it 
was  not  until  October  1966  that  the  first  two 
boys  moved  in.  During  those  years  of  waiting, 
the  sheriffs  had  to  lay  a  sound  foundation 
for  their  project — and  they  had  some  rough 
obstacles  to  overcome. 

First  they  had  to  win  the  support  of  the 
residents  of  the  rural  communities  near  the 
site  they  had  selected  for  the  ranch.  Some 
of  the  people  were  bitterly  opposed  to  having 
"a  bunch  of  tough  Juvenile  deliquents"  mov- 
ing In  as  their  neighbors.  Even  when  the 
local  people  were  assured  that  the  ranch 
would  In  no  way  be  a  reform  school  and  that 
no  boys  with  criminal  records  would  be  living 
there,  they  still  were  not  very  happy.  Now 
that  they  liave  become  familiar  with  the  pro- 
gram and  have  met  the  boys,  the  neighbors 
at  the  boys  ranch  are  among  the  lnstltutlon"s 
most  enthusiastic  boosters. 

After  winning  the  support  of  the  com- 
munity. It  was  necessary  for  the  sheriffs  to 
acquire  adequate  land,  raise  the  funds 
needed  for  construction  of  buildings  and  for 
long-range  care  of  the  boys,  employ  and 
train  a  staff,  and  begin  clearing  the  site. 

Each  sheriff  began  spreading  the  story  of 
the  projKwed  ranch  in  his  own  county  and 
soon  the  public  contributions  started  coming 
In — enough  to  acquire  the  land  and  to  com- 
plete  the   Initial   all-purpose   building. 
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In  this  first  buUduig.  constructed  to  con- 
form to  the  sloping  terrain,  are  a  large  fam- 
ily room  Aith  an  open  fireplace,  dining  room, 
kitchen,  pantries,  rooms  mot  dormitories) 
lor  the  bo\>.  and  quarters  (or  the  house- 
parents 

The  first  two  boys— not  bad  boys,  not  boys 
In  trouble,  but  troubled  boys  who  needed 
the  security  of  a  home  with  adults  to  pro- 
vide love.  ^u. dance  and  discipline — arrived 
m  October  1966 

By  Christmas  enough  boys  had  arrived  to 
have  a  big  celebration  For  some  of  the  boy^ 
It  was  their  first  real  Christmas  With  the 
help  of  visiting  sheritTs.  they  went  into  the 
woods  and  cut  their  own  tree,  a  giant  cedar. 
which  the\  set  up  by  the  fireplace  in  the 
family  room  The  sheriffs'  wives  helped  with 
the  decoration; 

Sheriffs  and  their  families  from  throughout 
the  State  paid  prehollday  visits  to  the  ranch 
and  brought  with  them  gifts  for  the  boys, 
contributions  for  the  ranch  building  fund, 
larm  implements,  building  materials,  house- 
hold items,  bicycles,  clothing,  books,  and 
other  things  needed  at  the  ranch  That  first 
Christmas  set  the  pattern  for  the  others  to 
follow- 
No*  there  are  30  bovs  between  the  ages 
of  10  and  17  living  at  the  ranch  There  is  a 
waiting  list  with  more  than  200  names  of 
Ixjys  who  need  the  type  ot  care  the  ranch 
provides. 

•'We're  proud  of  our  boys  and  we're  pleased 
with  the  progress  Boys  Ranch  Is  making." 
says  Don  Acton,  administrator  for  the  ranch. 
'but  when  I  look  at  that  waiting  list  and 
realize  how  tjreat  the  need  is.  I  know  that  we 
must  not  be  satisfied  until  these  boys— and 
other  boys  like  them— have  a  decent  place  to 
grow  up  " 

Boys  at  the  ranch  have  horses  of  their  own 
and  they  are  responsible  for  the  care  of  the 
animals  They  also  have  do^s.  cat^s.  and  olher 
pets,  including  calves  m  the  herds  of  pure- 
bred cattle  grazing  on  their  pastures 

Each  boy  has  definite  chores  assigned  to 
him.  and  each  learns  to  work  on  his  own. 
as  well  as  in  groups  It  Is  not  made  "  work 
They  do  work  which  is  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  entire  ranch  They  string  fences, 
phint  crops  bale  hay.  tend  shrubs  and  flow- 
ers, clear  land  cut  wood,  assist  In  construc- 
tion work,  caje  for  their  own  rooms,  and  help 
with  whatever  their  houseparents  ask  them 
to  do. 

Schools,  once  somewhat  reluctant  to  enroll 
the  boys,  now  welcome  them  as  students,  and 
their  names  appear  on  honor  rolls  i  there  Is 
supervised  study  at  the  ranch  every  night 
during  the  school  year),  on  football  rosters. 
In  musiciil  groups,  and  in  other  school  and 
commumty  activities. 

These  fortunate  boys,  the  ones  the  ranch  is 
able  to  provide  a  home  for.  are  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  need  To  be  admitted,  a  boy  must  be 
recommended  by  the  sheriff  or  a  juvenile 
cour.  official  from  his  home  county  Then, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Alabama  Child  Welfare 
Department  members  of  the  admi.ssions  com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Boys 
R.vnch  study  each  ciae  and  make  the  final 
decisions  on  which  boys  can  come  immedi- 
ately to  the  ranch  and  which  must  wait  a 
litt!e  longer 

"Its  never  an  easy  decision."  Acton  says 
"The  great  danger  Is  that  while  he's  on  a 
waiting  list,  before  we  can  do  anything  to 
help  him.  a  boy  may  get  Into  serious  trouble 
That's  why  It's  urgent  for  us  to  get  more 
money  so  that  we  can  expand  our  program 
and  lake  care  of  more  boys  We  here  at  Boys 
Ranch  know  It's  easier  to  build  a  boy  than 
to  repair  a  man" 


OIL  IMPORT  CONTROLS 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr,  President,  full  dis- 
cussion of  public  issues  is  always  desir- 


able, always  to  be  encouraged.  Yet  It 
seenis  to  me  that  the  lontjor  consideia- 
tion  of  proposed  chaiii^es  in  oil  import 
controls  goes  on.  the  further  it  gets  from 
the  real  i.ssue, 

I  have  btHMi  conscientiously  tiyms  to 
follow  both  sides  in  this  discussion,  as, 
I  am  .sure,  have  my  colleagues  and  othir 
concerned  Ameiicuns  And  I  feel  that 
many  must  share  my  fetMm^;  uf  bewilder- 
ment about  the  courj-e  of  thi.s  debate. 

GettiiiK  back  to  basics,  why  was  the 
oil  import  control  program  established  by 
President  Eisenhower''  Why  wa>  it  main- 
tamed  in  effect  by  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson'  Why  is  it  beint;  continued 
by  President  Nixon,  pending  liis  own  con- 
clusions from  the  Cabinet -level  review 
of  the  program,  which  he  initiated  soon 
after  taking  office':' 

When  President  Eisenhower  issued  the 
proclamation  that  imposed  mandatory 
oil  import  controls  in  1959,  he  gave  this 
explanation  of  his  reasons: 

The  new  program  is  designed  to  Insure  a 
stable,  healthv  industry  in  the  United  States 
c.ip.ible  of  exploring  tor  and  de\ eloping  new- 
hemisphere  reser\es  to  replace  those  being 
depleted  The  basis  of  the  new  pri->gram 
is  the  certified  requirements  ni  our  national 
security  which  make  it  necessary  that  we  pre- 
serve to  the  greatest  extent  possible  a  vigor- 
ous, healthy  petroleum  Industry  In  the 
t.'nited  Stales 

Has  anything  happened  since  1959  to 
make  a  viable  domestic  petroleum  in- 
dustry less  essential  to  the  Nation's  mili- 
tary and  economic  security  ' 

INTERIOR    DFPARTMENT  S    VIEW 

Let  me  reply  to  this  question  by  quoting 
from  the  report  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  the  Cabinet  Ta.sk  Force  on 
Oil  Import  Control  The  Interior  Depart- 
ment said 

Our  national  recnilrements  for  petroleum 
are  large  and  increasing  each  year;  by  1980. 
United  States  needs  will  exceed  19  million 
barrels  a  day  Efficient  distribution  of  this 
tremendous  volume  of  liquids  requires  that 
our  dally  needs  be  meet  thrt)ugh  a  con- 
tinuous flow  of  gasoline,  aviation  fuels,  burn- 
ing oils  and  other  products  from  wellhead 
through  refineries  and  distribution  systems, 
to  consumers'  tanks  A  serious  interruption 
of  this  flow  would  very  quickly  result  in  cur- 
tailed deliveries  to  consumers  With  proper 
advance  planning  the  loss  of  10  percent  of 
our  petroleum  supplies  could  be  accommo- 
dated by  rationing  but  a  more  severe  inter- 
ruption would  s(X)n  create  fuel  shortage^; 
which  would  seriously  interfere  with  liulu'-- 
trial  production,  with  essential  transporta- 
tion of  goods  and  workers,  and  with  mllltar\ 
operations 

Unfortunately,  Interruptions  of  world  flows 
of  petroleum  do  occur-  at  least  six  Instances 
can  be  cited  since  World  War  II  -and  emer- 
genrv  planning  must  pmMde  for  such  con- 
tingencies By  whatever  means  chosen,  the 
security  of  supply  to  meet  yo  percent  of 
demand  mu.st  be  assured 

DEFENSE    DEPARTMENT  S    REPtlRT 

The  strictly  military  reaction  to  this 
,same  question  was  contained  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
the  Cabinet  Task  Force  Let  me  quote 
the  Defense  Department  s  response 

The  very  chance  of  success  or  failure  in 
any  conflict  hinges  on  oil  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  most  striking  point  of  commonality  be- 
tween the  major  weapon  systems  of  the  mili- 
tary- departments  Is  the  thirst  for  oil    Sub- 


sonic tactical  aircraft  are  being  replaced  by 
supersonic  fighters  which  burn  two  to  three 
tune  as  much  fuel  per  hour  as  the  Jet  fighter 
used  in  the  Korean  conflict  The  continuing 
mechanization  ol  Army  equipment  and 
greater  mobility  of  its  troops  a.ssure  a  steady 
increase  In  its  fuel  rcquiroinents  While  some 
Navy  ships  are  now  propelled  by  nuclear 
p,iwer.  It  will  be  many  ye.irs  before  there  Is 
any  appreciable  decrease  in  the  Navy's 
petroleum  requirements. 

The  Defense  Department's  report  also 
said: 

U  S  domestic  petroleum  cap.iblllty  must 
be  available  to  meet  military  need  in  case 
normal  foreign  sources  are  denied  These 
denials  can  take  many  forms  For  example. 
.1  denial  of  a  supply  source  in  a  normally 
friendly  cuuntry  which  may  not  at  the  time 
be  m  sympathy  with  our  cause,  can  be  just 
lis  final  as  the  destruction  of  those  sources 
by  enemy  action. 

Many  other  statements  in  the  report 
reinforce  those  just  quoted,  but  these 
excerpts  should  be  enough  to  bring  out 
the  point  The  military  necessity  of  an 
assured  petroleum  supply  must  be  kept  m 
the  forefront  ot  any  discussion  of  oil  im- 
port controls  if  that  discussion  is  to  fol- 
low responsible  lines 

If  we  were  talking  about  the  Nation's 
food,  there  would  be  no  debate,  no  dis- 
pute about  the  importance  of  an  assured 
supiily  But  111  these  days  of  mechanized 
agriculture,  crops  cannot  be  planted  or 
harvested  without  oil.  And  neither  can 
the  products  of  our  farms  be  trans- 
ported to  consumers  without  petroleum. 
Our  Nation  now  depends  upon  oil  and 
gas  for  three-fourths  of  its  energy.  With- 
out this  energy  it  would  be  immobilized, 
paralyzed,  unable  to  defend  itself  or  to 
maintain  a  peacetime  economy.  Tins  is 
the  central  issue  of  the  oil  imports  dis- 
cussion. 

THE    QUESTION    OF    COSTS 

I  do  not  deny  that  costs  are  a  legiti- 
mate part  of  tWs  discussion.  I  am  will- 
ing to  talk  costs  and  to  have  opponents 
of  tlie  program  freely  talk  costs.  But  let 
us  keep  the  discussion  within  the  realm 
of  logic  Let  us  not  indulge  in  mathemati- 
cal melodramaiics.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  cost  question  was  fairly  and  intel- 
lif:ently  presented  by  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Russell  E.  Train  in  an 
address  before  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute  last  November  11. 

Secretary  Train  pointed  out  that  there 
is  a  distinction  t)etween  the  cost  of  the 
Gil  import  control  program  to  the  con- 
sumer and  Its  resource  cost.  He  explained 
that  the  consumer  cost  is  "measured 
by  the  increased  price  the  consumer  of 
oil  products  must  pay  because  of  the 
existence  of  an  oil  security  program  "  He 
said 

The  resource  cost,  me.isures  the  additional 
economic  resources  of  labor,  materials 
equipment,  and  capital  required  to  produce 
additional  oil  m  the  United  States  or  to 
provide  other  forms  of  emergency  oil  supplies 
to  the  United  States 

Secretary  Train  continued: 

In  the  nature  of  the  case,  there  Is  a  large 
difference  between  these  two  cost  figures 
due  to  the  large  element  of  transfer  pay- 
ments betw-een  various  parts  of  the  e<:onomy 
Cost.■^  of  the  present  program  to  consumers 
have   been   estimated  as   high  as  seven   bll- 
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Hon  dollars  based  on  1975  use  rates,  com- 
pared with  resource  cost  of  about  one  bil- 
lion dollars  annually.  But  it  is  this  lower 
figure-  the  net  cost  to  the  nation  after  all 
the  transfers  from  one  American  pocket  to 
another  have  been  wrung  out — that  is  the 
true  measurement  of  the  premium  we  are 
paying  to  have  a  reliable  oil  supply  in  sup- 
port of  our  national  .security. 

I  think  when  the  cost  factor  is  pre- 
sented in  these  complete  and  balanced 
terms,  the  issue  is  brought  into  clear 
focus — the  stakes  are  plainly  shown.  And 
if  I  know  the  American  people.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  they  would  never  want  to 
gamble  with  their  security,  their  free- 
dom, their  country's  independence  on 
foreign  policy,  or  its  defense  capability 
for  the  short-term  promise  of  cut-price 
foreign  oil. 

Let  us  explore  this  matter  of  low-cost 
foreign  oil.  It  is  a  fact  that  imported  oil 
costs  considerably  less  to  produce  than 
the  output  of  our  domestic  fields.  Oil 
from  the  Middle  East,  for  instance,  can 
be  delivered  to  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States  for  about  $1.25  a  barrel 
less  than  our  domestic  output.  On  the 
west  coast  the  price  differential  between 
domestic  production  and  imports  from 
overseas  is  somewhere  between  75  to  85 
cents  per  barrel. 

The  chief  reason  for  this  price  differ- 
ential— very  simply — is  that  the  oil  fields 
of  the  Middle  East  are  enormously  more 
productive  than  anything  yet  developed 
in  the  United  States.  An  average  Mid- 
dle Eastern  well  produces  between  5,000 
to  10.000  barrels  of  oil  a  day.  Using  my 
own  State  for  a  comparison:  Average 
daily  production  per  well  in  1968  was  less 
than  25  barrels. 

In  short,  foreign  oil  is  cheaper  because 
foreign  fields  just  happen  to  be  larger 
and  more  prolific.  It  is  an  accident  of 
geology  that  no  one  can  do  anything 
about.  But  If  a  change  in  U.S.  policies 
prevented  large  numbers  of  domestic 
producers  from  continuing  to  operate  in 
the  face  of  foreign  competition,  then  we 
might  see  some  sharp  changes  in  the 
price  of  Imported  oil. 

The  price  now-  being  charged  is  a  com- 
petitive price.  It  is  a  price  meant  to  look 
attractive  in  comparison  with  what  is 
charged  for  our  domestic  output.  But  if 
that  domestic  output  started  to  shrink 
significantly,  what  would  happen  to  the 
price  of  foreign  oil?  What  would  happen 
If  that  Imported  oil  no  longer  had  to 
compete  with  domestic  output,  but  was 
the  bulk  of  the  petroleum  available  to 
meet  the  energy-  needs  of  the  American 
people? 

LOSS     OF    BARGAINING     POSITION 

John  G,  Winger,  vice  president  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  addressed  him- 
self to  this  question  In  a  recent  memo- 
randum. Mr.  Winger's  estimates  w-ere 
based  on  an  anticipated  change  In  the 
oil  Import  control  program  that  would 
depress  the  price  of  domestic  crude  oil 
by  30  cents  per  barrel.  Such  a  price 
change,  he  estimated,  would  reduce  the 
domestic  Industry's  expenditures  in  the 
search  for  oil  and  gas  by  some  $50  bil- 
lion over  the  next  11  years.  That  is,  ac- 
cording to  his  calculations,  instead  of 
spending  $70  billion  on  this  search  in 
the  United  States  between  now  and  1980, 


the  industry  would  be  in  a  position  to 
spend  a  maximum  of  only  $20  billion. 

Mr.  Winger  went  on  to  say : 

There  Is  a  long  standing  direct  relation- 
ship between  capital  dollars  devoted  to  the 
search  for  oil  and  gas  and  the  amounts  of 
each  actually  found.  And  If  spending  were 
curtailed  as  Indicated,  the  domestic  indus- 
try's ability  to  satisfy  the  nation's  needs 
would  decline  at  a  precipitous  rate.  By  1980, 
the  Industry  would  be  able  to  produce  no 
more  than  32  jjercent  of  the  nation's  re- 
quirements for  oil.  Conceivably,  the  other 
68  percent  could  be  Imported — but  surely  at 
much  higher  prices  than  now. 

He  elaborated  on  the  significance  of 
this  in  these  words : 

Together,  the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe  comprise  70  percent  of  the  Free 
World's  market  for  oil.  Although  Western 
Europe  has  always  been  largely  dependent 
upon  outside  sources,  it  has  had  the  United 
States  to  fall  back  on  in  the  event  its  usual 
sources  were  cut  off.  And  It  has  had  to  do 
this  twice  In  the  past  thirteen  years.  But, 
If  the  United  States  were  to  become  only 
32  percent  selfsufficlent  by  1980.  the  two 
regions  together  would  be  dependent  upon 
foreign  sources  for  more  than  three-fourths 
of  their  oil  supplies.  A  development  of  that 
sort  would  provide  a  small  number  of  pro- 
ducing nations  with  a  tremendous  bargain- 
ing advantage.  And  they  could  name  their 
own  price.  But  we  should  also  be  mindful 
that  an  unfriendly  nation  could  easily  de- 
stroy the  producing  ability  of  the  major 
foreign  oil  sources  and  thereby  cut  both  the 
United  States  and  Western  Europe  off  from 
most  of  their  oil  supply.  A  devastating  blow 
could  be  dealt  to  both  regions  without  di- 
rect military  action  being  Involved. 

Kermeth  E.  Hill,  senior  partner  of  East- 
man Dillon,  Union  Securities  &  Co.,  also 
expressed  the  view  that  any  significant 
relaxation  of  oil  import  controls  could 
lead  to  an  Increase  in  the  cost  of  foreign 
oil.  This  is  how  he  described  the  situation 
in  testifying  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  on 
May  27.  1969: 

As  the  U.S.  became  Increasingly  depen- 
dent on  foreign  petroleum,  due  to  the  de- 
cline of  Its  own  Industry,  the  cost  of  this 
overseas  oil  would  Inevitably  increase.  The 
foreigB  producing  countries  already  have 
an  organization  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  higher  prices  for  their  oil.  This  Or- 
ganization of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries— or  OPEC — has  been  somewhat  frus- 
trated to  date  by  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  is 
not  dependent  on  its  member  countries  for 
oil.  But  as  our  domestic  industry  declined 
in  productive  capacity,  I  believe  the  de- 
mands of  OPEC  would  go  up  .  .   . 

Our  dependence  on  foreign  governments 
for  our  oil  would  take  away  much  of  our 
Initiative  In  foreign  policy.  Our  expenses  in 
buying  this  oil — at  a  price  that  would  rise 
In  proportion  to  our  dependence  on  it — 
would  mean  a  steady  drain  on  our  economy. 
The  balance  of  payments  problems  that 
have  given  our  government  trouble  In  re- 
cent years  would  be  enormously  magnified 
by  the  consequences  of  ending  import  con- 
trols. 

The  balance-of-payments  aspect  of  the 
issue  was  also  brought  out  in  a  letter 
recently  sent  to  President  Nixon  by  80 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. This  letter,  which  expressed  strong 
support  for  the  oil  import  control  pro- 
gram, said: 

on  Imports  now  constitute  the  largest 
commcKllty  deficit  Item  In  our  balance  of 
trade,  totalling  $2.6  billion  annually.  If  the 
Import  level  Is  Increased,  the  serious  balance 


of   payments   problem   will   be  further   ag- 
gravated. 

Testifying  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly-  on  May  29  of 
last  year,  Capt.  Theodore  Sanders  Stern, 
U.S.  Navy,  retired,  shed  some  light  on 
another  problem  that  w-ould  arise  with 
increasing  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 
He  said: 

If  the  United  States  becomes  overly  de- 
pendent on  foreign  oil.  It  will  lose  not  only 
its  economic  option,  but  Its  political  diplo- 
matic, and  military  options,  as  w-ell.  It  would 
hardly  be  in  our  national  interest  to  have 
no  other  choice  than  to  fight. 

It  is  worth  noting  here  that  some  of  the 
dollars  we  allegedly  would  save  by  importing 
cheap  foreign  oil  would  have  to  be  spent 
to  protect  our  foreign  sources  and  facilities. 
The  greater  the  dependency,  the  greater  the 
need  to  show  the  flag  in  areas  we  are  de- 
pendent on.  If  w-e  Increase  our  dependency. 
it  stands  to  reason  that  we  will  have  to 
multiply  costs  of  this  kind  also. 

THE     "HIBEENATION"     THEORY 

Some  opponents  of  the  existing  pro- 
gram of  oil  import  controls  have  sug- 
gested what  looks  like  a  simple  solu- 
tion to  the  whole  issue.  They  advocate 
relaxing  import  restrictions  and  bring- 
ing in  floodtides  of  foreign  oil,  mean- 
while keeping  the  domestic  producing 
industry  in  a  state  of  hibernation. 
Should  an  emergency  arise,  advocates 
of  this  theory  believe  the  domestic  pro- 
ducing industry  could  be  awakened  and 
put  back  to  work  to  meet  the  crisis.  This 
plan  may  sound  fine  in  theory;  in  prac- 
tice it  just  would  not  work. 

A  domestic  oil  producing  industry  can- 
not be  turned  on  and  off  like  a  faucet. 
There  are  complex  teclinical  reasons  that 
make  this  impractical.  Idle  equipment  in 
producing  fields  would  deteriorate  so  it 
could  no  longer  be  used.  Billions  of  bar- 
rels of  oil  would  be  lost  in  the  groimd 
because  recovery  was  either  technically 
or  economically  impossible. 

Furthermore,  people  who  work  in  the 
oil  industry  have  to  eat  and  pay  their 
bills  just  like  the  rest  of  us.  If  domestic 
oil  fields  were  closed  down  In  favor  of 
foreign  imports,  these  highly  trained  and 
skiUed  petroleum  production  workers 
would  be  forced  to  find  new-  careers  in 
other  lines  of  activity. 

So  if  we  had  to  revive  our  domestic 
oil  production  in  an  emergency — we 
would  have  to  start  from  scratch.  New 
workers  would  have  to  be  recruited  and 
trained  in  the  techniques  of  oil  explora- 
tion, development,  and  production.  This 
in  itself  would  take  months  and  perhaps 
years  of  time.  More  years  and  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  would  be  consumed  In 
finding  and  developing  oil  fields  to  make 
up  the  reserves  that  were  lost  in  the 
ground,  or  never  discovered,  in  the  dor- 
mant period.  This  in  itself  is  quite  a 
factor  because  it  takes  from  3  to  7 
years — typically — to  develop  an  oil  dis- 
covery into  full  production. 

Emergencies  do  not  normally  give  that 
much  advance  warning.  Most  of  us  re- 
member how  quickly  the  country  had  to 
mobilize  after  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack. 

Considering  the  importance  of  petro- 
leum energy  to  the  United  States,  our 
thoughts  should  logically  be  directed  to 
strengthening,  and  encouraging  the 
domestic  oil  and  gas  producing  industry. 
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But  instead,  the  whole  tendency  seems  to 

be  for  cutimii?  it  down.  weaken;nfi  ajid 
hindering  it.s  efforts  to  do  tiie  job  neod.'d 
by  and  for  the  American  poople 

The  ta.x  reform  bill  enacu-d  m  the  first 
session  of  this  Congress  adds  about  half 
a  bUhon  dollars  a  year  to  the  petroleum 
industrVs  tax  bill.  In  the  early  stai^es  of 
formulatin'.j  this  legislation,  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee went  on  record  with  a  warninij 
that  the  combination  of  hmher  taxes  and 
a  relaxation  of  oil  import  controls  could 
have  serious  con.-;equences  I  quote  direct- 
ly from  the  telegram  Congressman  Mills 
sent  to  the  Task  Force  on  Oil  Import 
Control  last  July   He  said 

If  at  the  s^ime  Ume  Congress  is  reducing 
depletion  iiUowances,  it  develops  that  imports 
of  oil  are  increased,  the  combination  of  the 
two  could  tje  lnJurlou.s  to  the  development  of 
further  reserves  in  the  U  S. 

I  believe  this  warning  should  be  noted 
by  all  uho  have  a  responsibility  for  or 
are  concerned  about  the  military  and 
economic  security  of  the  United  States. 

DFMANDS    UPON    THE    INOVSTRY 

Amid  all  the  controversy  about  the 
petroleum  industry  these  past  months 
one  indisputable  fact  stands  out  The 
fact  IS  that  Americas  petroleum  pro- 
ducers face  their  ereatest  challentie  in 
finding  and  developing  the  oil  and  gas 
reserves  needed  by  the  American  people 
for    the    30    years    remaining    In    this 

century  _  ^     ^, 

According  to  Interior  Department  esti- 
mates, domestic  demand  for  oil  and  gas 
will  increase  by  100  percent  between  now 
and  the  century's  end.  The  US  Geo- 
logical Survey  reports  that  we  have  huge 
undiscovered  petroleum  resources  with- 
in our  boundaries  to  meet  the  projected 
rising  demand  But  this  oil  and  gas  must 
be  found  before  It  is  of  any  use  to  the 
consuming  public.  And  finding  and  de- 
veloping these  reserves  will  require  an 
enormous  capital  Investment. 

In  the  July  1969,  Energy  Memo,  pub- 
lished by  the  First  NaUonal  aty  Bank 
of  New  York,  Edward  Symonds.  senior 
economist,  wrote 

Looking  ahead,  it  appears  that  oil  com- 
panies may  have  to  spend  as  much  as  »8.000 
for  every  additional  barrel  day  of  dem&nd 
In  the  non-communist  world  This  would 
Blve  rise  to  an  estimated  Investment  of  over 
»200  blUlon  to  provide  for  the  additional 
demand  expected  to  arise  over  the  next  11 
years  This  would  be  equivalent  to  as  much 
as  one-fifth  of  the  total  new  financing  by 
private  Industry  in  the  United  States  The 
need  to  meet  such  heavy  capiui  calls  will 
have  far-reaching  implications  for  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole  It  will  al.w)  present  a  real 
challenge  to  company  managements  in  devis- 
ing a  balanced  tinancu;  package  for  the 
future 

Governmental  policies  that  ignore  the 
economic  demands  now  facing  the  pe- 
troleum industry  could  hardly  be  con- 
sidered pracUcal  or  realistic  Policies 
formulated  In  disregard  of  the  factual 
situation  would  disserve  the  Nation's 
consumers  fully  as  much  as  they  would 
hinder  the  performance  of  a  vital  enter- 
prise 

SICNIFICANCK     TO     CALWORNl* 

Let  me  be  frank  to  admit  that  I  have 
particular  reasons  for  being  concerned 


about  the  future  of  the  domestic  oil  pro- 
ducing industr>  California  ranks  third 
among  all  50  Slates  in  oil  production  and 
.second  m  refining  Furthermore,  my 
Sute  leads  the  Nation  in  oil  consump- 
tion—meanuiL;  that  Californians  would 
be  hardest  hit  by  any  disruptions  of  sup- 
ply that  could  re.sult  from  excessive  de- 
pendence on  imported  oil 

I  have  no  he-sitancy  in  discussing  my 
States  economic  interest  in  preserving  a 
healthy  domestic  oil  producing  industry- 
After  all.  Senators  who  have  been  most 
vocal  in  attacking  oil  import  controls 
have  been  equally  outspoken  m  advocat- 
ing; restrictions  on  imports  that  compete 
with  their  local  mdustries  If  they  fail 
to  see  the  inconsistency  of  their  stand. 
It  IS  very  plain  to  the  rest  of  us 

The  issue  of  import  controls  is.  as  I 
have  said,  first  and  foremost  a  national 
.security  matter  But  it  also  deeply  In- 
volves the  economies  of  some  32  petro- 
leum producing  States,  including  my 
own  The  oil  industry  in  California  em- 
ploys some  151.000  men  and  women  in  all 
Its  branches,  with  an  annual  payroll  of 
more  than  a  billion  dollars 

Petroleum  is  produced  in  32  of  my 
States  58  counties,  and  the  industry's 
annual  capital  expenditures  for  explo- 
ration and  production  now  amount  to 
almost  $200  million  m  California  alone 
Another  $440  million  is  spent  annually 
on  production  supplies  and  equipment 
in  just  this  one  SUte 

Dunne  1968,  bonuses,  renUs,  and  royal- 
ties paid  by  California's  petroleum  in- 
dostrv  to  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
emmenus  and  to  private  citizens  added 
up  to  almost  $622  million 

These  figures  make  it  clear  that  any 
policy  changes  with  adverse  effects  on 
the  petroleum  Industry  are  bound  to 
have  an  impact  on  California's  economy. 
We  are  going  to  be  hurt  by  the  provisions 
afJectlng  petroleum  and  other  mineral 
production  in  the  new  Ux  law  We.  and 
the  other  oil  producing  States,  are  In  no 
position  to  shake  otT  another  hard  blow 
from  a  major  change  in  the  oil  import 
control  program. 

THE  TARIfT  PROPOSAL 

This  does  not  mean  I  oppose  any  al- 
teration In  present  oil  import  policies.  I 
would  support  proposals  that  would 
strengthen  and  improve  the  program 
But  the  ideas  now  being  publicly  dis- 
cussed—and advocated  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States— go  in  the  opposite 
direction  They  would  weaken  and  un- 
dermine the  oil  import  program  and.  do- 
ing so.  would  weaken  and  undermine  the 
domestic  petroleum  Industry. 

I  refer  particularly  to  proposals  to 
substitute  a  system  of  tariffs  for  the 
present  oil  Import  controls  According  to 
published  reports,  the  idea  of  this  tariff 
plan  Is  to  regulate— indirectly— the  price 
of  domestic  crude  oil  We  have  already 
had  almost  16  years'  experience  with 
Federal  regulation  of  natural  gas 
prices— and  the  result  is  a  potential 
critical  supply  shortage  So  now  it  Is  be- 
ing advocated  that  the  same  short- 
sighted policy  be  extended  to  crude  oil 
And  from  It  we  can  expect  the  same  kind 
of  results. 

Petroleum  producers  are  still  leelmg 


the  effects  of  a  decade-long  cost-price 
squeeze  that  has  seriously  reUrded  ex- 
ploratory drilling  and  new  discoveries. 
Instead  of  seeking  to  alleviate  this  prob- 
lem there  seem  to  be  strong  tendencies 
to  aggravate  it— to  Intensify  the  eco- 
nomic pressures  on  oil  and  gas  produc- 
ers One  example  of  this  tendency  Is 
found  in  the  petroleum  provisions  In  the 
tax  bin  enacted  last  year.  Another  ex- 
ample IS  this  current  proposal  to  substi- 
tute a  system  of  Uriffs  for  the  present 
oil  import  control  program. 

The  whole  theory  of  using  tariffs  to  put 
a  ceiling  on  domestic  crude  oil  prices  ap- 
pears completely  unrealistic  when  there 
i.s  no  ceiling  at  all  on  producers  cosUs. 
These  costs  have  been  rising  sharply  year 
after  vear  while  crude  oil  prices  have  been 
in  a  slump  and  natural  gas  prices  have 
been  under  Federal  restrictions  It  would 
-eem  to  be  a  matter  of  elementary  eco- 
nomics that  people  will  not  invest  in 
petroleum  exploration  and  production  if 
cost-price  relationslups  are  such  that 
they  have  a  better  chance  of  finding  a  pot 
of  gold  at  the  end  of  a  rainbow  than  of 
makmg  a  profit  in  oil  or  gas. 

Certainly  it  seems  that  the  small  pro- 
ducers, who  are  now  just  getting  by  with 
marginal  wells,  would  be  run  out  of  the 
oil  business  entirely  by  this  price-fixing 

tariff  plan. 

Some  other  persuasive  objections  to 
this  proposal  were  outlined  by  Walter  J 
Levy,  a  well-known  oil  economist,  in  an 
interview  that  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  December  14.  Mr.  Levy  was 
quoted  as  saying: 

.\ny  approach  to  Import  policy  has  inevit- 
ably to  resolve  several  key  questions  First, 
the  relative  proportions  of  foreign  and 
domestic  oil  that  are  deemed  to  be  com- 
patible with  national  security  Second,  the 
distribution  of  total  imports  as  between  more 
and  less  secure  sources  of  supply— in  the 
short  run  as  regards  current  supplies  and  In 
the  long  run  as  regards  future  productive 
potential 

Third,  the  level  of  domestic  crude-oU 
prices  that  would  support  exploration  Incen- 
tives, such  that  domestic  crude  oil  reserves 
will  continue  to  be  found  and  domestic  pro- 
ductive potential  will  continue  to  be  main- 
tained 

To  achieve  these  Fecurlty  goals  by  a  tariff 
system  would  require  a  finely  tuned  mecha- 
nism, continuously  administered  so  as  to 
respond  both  to  foreign  and  domestic  oil 
costs  prices,  transportation  charges,  explora- 
tion incentives  and  results,  including  those 
that  are  independent  of  the  efTects  of  United 
States  tariffs  as  well  as  those  that  are  gen- 
erated by  the  tariffs  themselves 

It  is  basic  to  a  tariff  concept  that  you  find 
a  figure  that  through  the  market  mechanism 
will  assure  the  desired  result,  in  this  case 
security  and  low  cost  oil 

In  the  case  of  the  oil  Industry,  there  are 
far  too  manv  variables  To  think  that  a  magic 
figure  can  be  arrived  at  Is  self  deception 

THE    PRICE    FALLACY 

Mr  President,  the  heart  of  the  dis- 
pute over  oil  import  controls,  when  we 
come  right  down  to  it.  is  the  mistaken 
belief  that  domestic  petroleum  energy 
costs  more  than  imports.  The  fallacy  of 
this  was  revealed  In  the  previously  men- 
tioned letter  supporting  the  oil  import 
control  program,  sent  to  President  Nixon 
by  80  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. On  the  subject  of  price  this 
letter  said : 
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The  petroleum  Industry  now  markets  more 
Btu's  in  the  form  of  natural  gas  than  In  the 
form  of  liquid  petroleum.  The  combined 
wellKc:id  price  of  thete  two  products,  on  a 
crude  oil  equivalent  basis,  is  less  than  81-90 
per  barrel.  This  is  lower  than  the  cost  of 
imported  till  or  natural  gas  from  any  source 
of  t'ne  world 

Any  weakening  of  oil  import  controls 
is  sure  to  have  extreme  repercussions 
on  the  already  alarming  gas  supply  sit- 
uation. Gas  IS  often  found  in  the  course 
of  searching  for  oil.  Moreover,  about  one- 
foiuih  of  gas  production  comes  from  oil 
wells.  So  if  a  change  in  import  controls 
depresses  domestic  oil  exploration  and 
production,  the  gas  supply  pinch  will 
grow  that  much  tighter.  This  would  be 
particularly  unfortimate  at  a  time  when 
the  people  of  my  State  and  others  are 
greatly  concerned  about  air  conserva- 
tion. The  public  would  not  take  kindly 
to  being  denied — by  mistaken  govern- 
mental policies — the  contribution  natu- 
ral gas  can  make  to  cleaner  air. 

ALASKA     IN     PtRSPECTIVE 

Finally,  there  is  one  other  misconcep- 
tion about  the  domestic  petroleum  situ- 
ation that  needs  to  be  clarified.  This  is 
the  matter  of  Alaska.  Some  people  seem 
to  feel  that  the  whole  question  of  import 
controls  has  been  made  academic  by  the 
discoveries  recently  reported  from  the 
49th  State.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Alaskan 
discoveries  illustrate  the  value  of  an  ef- 
fective and  economically  sound  oil  Import 
control  program. 

The  search  for  new  reserves  would 
never  have  been  carried  to  such  an  ex- 
pensive and  frustrating  environment  as 
Ala.'■ka'^^  North  Slope  except  for  the  pres- 
ent system  of  oil  Import  restrictions.  If 
there  were  no  quotas  to  limit  foreign  oil 
imports,  oil  companies  would  have  gone 
abroad  to  look  for  new  fields  instead  of 
battlinc  the  climate,  topography,  and 
other  challenges  that  Alaska  presents. 
And  if  oil  import  controls  are  scrapped 
now,  or  the  system  is  put  on  a  basis  that 
distorts  its  purpose,  such  a  change  could 
retard  further  intensive  development  of 
Alaska's  potential  reserves.  Ending  oil 
import  controls  would  make  the  Middle 
East,  North  Africa,  and  other  parts  of 
the  globe  look  much  more  inviting  for 
oil  exploration  than  the  treacherous  Arc- 
tic tundra. 

Many  impressive  estimates  have  been 
offered  about  how  much  oil  may  be  avail- 
able in  Alaska.  But  estimates  and  specu- 
lations will  not  turn  the  Nation's  wheels 
or  heat  its  homes.  Estimates  of  the  po- 
tential of  Alaska's  North  Slope  indicate 
that  when  this  area  is  In  full  produc- 
tion— somewhere  aroimd  the  middle  of 
the  decade — its  output  will  supply  only 
about  10  percent  of  the  Nation's  require- 
ments. Much  more  exploration  is  needed 
in  that  State  and  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States  to  give  the  American  people  an 
assured  future  supply  of  oil  and  gas  for 
normal  and  emergency  needs. 

With  the  right  governmental  policies, 
this  search  wUl  go  on.  But  misguided 
poUcies  could  bring  to  a  halt  the  urgently 
needed  effort  to  replenish  and  enlarge 
domestic  oil  and  gas  reserves.  Then  the 
American  people  would  be  forced  into 
Increasing  dependence  on  oil  produced 
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many  thousands  of  miles  from  their 
shores  in  lands  that  have  been  torn  by 
conflict  since  the  dawn  of  history. 

I  concur  with  a  resolution  on  oil  im- 
port controls  recently  adopted  by  the 
Interstate  OH  Compact  Commission,  In- 
cluding this  specific  statement: 

Maintenance  of  an  effective  Oil  Import 
Control  Program  based  on  a  quota  system, 
fairly  administered,  without  exceptions,  con- 
tinues to  be  most  essential  in  order  to  pro- 
tect national  security  and  to  serve  consumers 
and  the  U.S.  economy  with  Increased  assured 
supplies  of  domestic  oil  and  gas  at  attractive 
prices. 

I  also  agree  with  the  commission's  ex- 
pressed opjKJsition  to  "the  use  of  any  im- 
port tariff  system  or  combination  of  a 
tariff  quota  system,  as  either  would  lead 
to  impairment  of  the  ability  of  the  U.S. 
petroleum  industry  to  serve  the  interests 
of  this  Nation." 

Mr.  President,  only  two  of  the  world's 
major  powers  are  now  in  a  position  to 
be  self-sufficient  in  petroleum  energy. 
These  two  powers  are  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  hard  to  imag- 
ine a  more  flagrant  strategic,  political, 
or  economic  blunder  than  to  adopt  a 
policy  that  would  eliminate  the  United 
States  from  this  list,  leaving  Russia  alone 
and  supreme  in  its  energy  independence. 

Pleason,  judgment,  ordinaiy  prudence 
demand  that  we  follow  the  only  sane  and 
sensible  coiu^e  by  maintaining  the  kind 
of  domestic  oil  producing  industry  that 
can  keep  our  coimtry  and  its  people  eco- 
nomically and  militarily  secure. 


EXTENSION  OP  PROGRAMS  OF  AS- 
SISTANCE FOR  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  I  submitted  an  amendment  No. 
462  to  H.R.  514.  which  is  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  I  now 
wish  to  submit  the  same  amendment  in 
general  substance,  but  with  slight  modi- 
fications. But  I  wish  to  offer  it  with  an 
additional  number,  because  I  also  have 
quite  a  niunber  of  additional  cosponsors. 

I  submit  the  amendment  now  to  H.R. 
514  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
Russell,  Hollings.  Talmadge,  Eastland, 
Ervin,  Holland,  Ellender,  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  Thttrmond,  Allen, 
Tower,  Sparkman,  Gurney,  McClellan, 
and  Long. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  is  as  follows : 

AMENDMENT    NO.    481 

On  page  45,  between  lines  4  and  5,  insert 
the  following  new  section : 

"DISCRIMINATION   ON    ACCOUNT   OF   RACE,    CREED, 
COLOR,  OR  NATIONAL  ORIGIN  PROHIBITED 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  No  person  shall  be  refused 
admission  Into  or  be  excluded  from  any  pub- 
lic school  m  any  State  on  account  of  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

"(b)   Except  with  the  express  approval  of 


a  board  of  education  legally  constituted  in 
any  State  or  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
having  jurisdiction,  no  student  shall  be  as- 
signed or  compelled  to  attend  any  school  on 
account  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin,  or  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  equal- 
ity in  attendance  or  Increased  attendance  or 
reduced  attendance,  at  any  school,  of  per- 
sons of  one  or  more  particular  races,  creeds, 
colors,  or  national  origins;  and  no  school  dis- 
trict, school  zone  or  attendance  unit,  by 
whatever  name  known,  shall  be  established, 
reorganized,  or  maintained  for  any  such  pur- 
pose, provided  that  nothing  contained  in 
this  Act  or  any  other  provision  of  federal 
law  shall  prevent  the  assignment  of  a  pupil 
in  the  manner  requested  or  authorized  by 
his  parents  or  guardian." 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
11:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjoiuriment  until  11:30 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR MANSFIELD  TOMORROW 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  im- 
mediately following  the  prayer  and  the 
disposition  of  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
on  tomorrow  morning,  the  able  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield.)  .  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  B"brRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  imtil 
11:30  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  54  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
day, February  4,  1970,  at  11:30  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 

Senate  February  3, 1970: 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Robert  H.  Cannon,  Jr.,  of  C&Ufomla,  to 

be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation, 

vice  Secor  D.  Browne,  resigned. 
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Tlie  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  William  Martm  Sharp. 
Englewood  AssembLv  of  Ood  Church, 
Independence.  Mc.  offered  the  foUow- 
ing  prayer: 

Holy  God  of  the  Eternal  Now.  Creator 
of  earth  and  hfe.  Redeemer  of  aU  man- 
kind, we  ask  Thy  choice  blessings  upon 
this  Congress 

Being  keenly  conscious  of  a  world 
caught  up  ui  conflict,  confusion,  and 
bondage,  thus  feeling  the  pulse  of  the 
worlds  spiritual  crises,  we  recognize 
that  our  Americas  need  is  not  for  better 
svsiems.  more  novel  methods,  but  great 
men— faithful  leaders  whom  the  spirit 
of  God  may  channel  through 

Giving  all  due  honor  to  man  s  achieve- 
ments, indivndualtiy.  zeal,  perseverance, 
and  integrity,  we  must  still  acknowledge 
that  it  was  the  influx  of  divine  power 
and  guidance  that  composed  our  Pil- 
grim Fathers  into  a  living,  vital  nation 

So  may  this  Congress,  this  leadership, 
in  seeking,  above  all  else,  sefk  hrst  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness 
Amen 

THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved 


S.  Res.  352 

Ri-solied.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
pr>fouiia  sorrow  ihc  diinouiicemeiit  or  the 
c!e.ith  of  Han  Oieuartl  P  Lipscomb,  Ute  a 
RepresentftUve  fmm  the  St.ite  of  California. 

Keso'.ied .  That  a  commute*  oi  two  Sena- 
tors be  :ippoin*ed  by  the  Presiding  Officer  to 
Join  tlie  comniltiec  appointed  lui  tl.e  p-irt 
of  t!ie  House  of  Repre-ent  itives  to  attend 
the  fvitiera!  cf  the  dec-e.vsed  Repre.«pnt:itive 

Re-io/trd  That  the  Secretnry  communicate 
ttie^e  r«<olutlons  to  the  Hoiue  of  Repre- 
.sentatives  uud  transmit  an  enroUed  copy 
thereof   to   t^^e  fiuul.y   of   the  decc.ised 

Reiolied.  That,  i«.  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  menv  ry  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
Presidinc  Officer,  pursuant  to  Senate 
Re.so!ut.on  numbered  352.  appointed  Mr. 
Ml  RiHY  and  Mr.  Cr.^nston  to  join  the 
committee  appouilod  on  the  part  of  the 
Hout.e  of  Represeiiutives  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  llie  Honorable  Glenard  P. 
UiiioMB.  Utf  a  Rt'prfsentatr.f  Irom  the 
State  of  California 


the  Greater  Kansas  City   Metropolitan 
Area 

Reverend  Sharp  is  in  Washington  to 
attend  the  1970  Presidential  prayer 
breakfast  on  Thursday  morning  of  this 
week  It  will  be  my  honor  to  accompany 
him  to  the  breakfast.  I  am  sure  all  of  my 
colleagues  who  are  present  agree  It  was 
our  rare  privilege  to  have  him  as  our 
guest  chaplain  for  the  House  this 
morning. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  wnting  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A   message   from   the   Senate  by   Mr 

Amngton.  one  of  ito  clerk.s.  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  pas.-ed  ■Aiiii'-ut 
amendment  joint  rcMjlutions  of  the 
House  of  the  foiiowing  titles: 

HJ  R»*  S8S  Joint  resolution  to  ajthorlze 
the  Presidtnt  to  designate  tr.e  per.od  begin- 
uing  Feb.- larv  13.  I'JTO.  and  ending  Febru- 
&r>  1.1.  1^70  ao  ■  Maieral  I:;dustry  Week'  ; 
and 

H.J  Res  lOoi  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  c\jmme:.c::.g  Feoruary  1.  1970.  a.~ 
Intern.xti.on.U  Clergy  Week  m  the  United 
States,  and  lor  ether  purpo^s 

The  message  als:'  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  pa--«ed  bilU  and  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested ; 

S  2116  .^n  ac  to  provide  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  certain  e«;g  products  by  the  US  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  restriction  on  t  le 
dupotitlon  of  certun  quaJltles  of  eggs, 
unlformltv  of  statidards  for  eggs  in  Inter- 
state or  foreign  c^mn^erce  ir.d  c.^<.peration 
wi-h  Stat^  agen'-lcs  !n  nctmlnlstration  of  'his 
act:  and  for  other  ^iirposes; 

S  2707  An  act  to  consent  to  the  interstatt 
compttCt  on  air  p-jUutlon  between  the  Statc^ 
of  Ohio  ind  West  Virginia,  and 

S.  Con  Res  53  Concurrent  resoiutlon  au- 
thorizing the  prmtlntr  of  the  National  Estu- 
anne  Pollution  Study  as  a  Senate  document. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
tile  Senate  had  pa-v-ed  the  following 
resolution: 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
DECL-ARE  A  RECt^SS,  WEDNESDAY, 
FEBRUARY  25    197U.  FOR  THE  PUR- 
POSE   OF    RECEIVING    IN    JOINT 
MEETING  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  FHE 
REPL'BUC  OF  FRANCE 
Mr     ALBERT     Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent   thnt   It   may   be  in 
order  at  any  tune  on  Wednesday.  Feb- 
ruar.-  25,   1970.  for  the  Spt\ikcr  to  de- 
clare  .1   recess   for   the   purpose   of   re- 
ceiving in  joint  meetms  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  France 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection 


REV    WILLIAM   MARTIN  SHARP 

.Mr.  RAND.ALL  a.sked  and  wa.s  given 
permi.ssion  to  address  the  Hou.>e  for  1 
minute  and  to  rcvL-e  and  extend  liis 
remarks.  I 

Mr  RANDALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  make  u  btief  comment  about 
ou:-  liue.n  clnp'''i!i  tins  moinmq  He  is 
the  Reverend  William  Martin  Sharp, 
min-ster  of  the  Enclrwood  Assembly  of 
Gtxi  Church  in  our  home  city  of  Inde- 
l^endence.  Mo 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  personal  privilege 
to  welcome  him  to  this  Chamber,  not  only 
because  he  is  the  leader  of  a  large  con- 
gregation located  near  my  home  but  also 
because  the  world  headquarters  of  the 
Ax-em'-jly  of  God  Church  is  at  Spring- 
field Mo 

Reverend  Sharp  is  a  former  marine 
'A  ho  wai  once  stationed  at  Marine  Head- 
quarter-. Eighlii  and  I  S:reet.s  SE  ,  here 
in  Washinkton.  During  that  tour  of  duty 
he  was  assigned  to  the  White  House  in 
fJic  years  1950  51  as  an  aide  W  our  fel- 
low townsman.  Piesidcnt  Truman.  He  is 
a  marlnt  veteran  of  Uie  Korean  conflict. 
Recently  he  served  in  Vietnam  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  his  church  He  has  served  as 
president  of  the  Ministerial  Alliance  for 


DID  THE  PRESIDENT  REALLY  SAY 
HE  WAS  -REORDERING  OUR  PRI- 
ORITIES? 

■  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.' 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent submit  t<^  to  the  Congress  a  budget 
yesterday  which  he  claims  is  "anti-infla- 
tionary" and  which  "begins  the  neces- 
sary process  of  reordering  our  national 
priorities." 

It  seems,  however,  that  when  the  Presi- 
dent came  to  his  highway  budget  he 
forgot  about  his  anti-inflationary  con- 
straints. 

Recommendations  had  come  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  temporarily  cut 
back  the  highway  program  during  fiscal 
year  1971  as  an  anti-inflationary  meas- 
ure— a  st«p  comparable  to  that  taken  by 
the  President  last  September  when  he 
cut  back  direct  Federal  building  con- 
struction. But,  the  President  apparently 
decided  to  turn  his  back  on  the  more 
con5ervative  recommendations  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  he  chose  "the 
high  road."  While  cutting  education  and 
health  programs,  he  endorsed  a  fully 
funded  hi-'hway  program  of  $4.6  billion 

Fur'hermorc,  while  the  budi-iet  text 
proclaim>i 

Tills  Administration  is  ded.catfd  to  achiev- 
ing a  balanced  national  transportation  s\s- 
t.em-  - 

The  Pre>ident's  actual  dcllar  recom- 
mendations are  weighed  heavily  ui  favor 
01  t:ie  higliAay  prourarn.  The  Feaeral 
Highway  Adni.ni.striiions  ccncreie  roll- 
ing and  a.-ph.ilt  ribbon  construction  pro- 
r-'ram  will  represent  two-thirds  of  the 
total  transportation  budeet. 

Ne\erthele.ss.  the  President  still  main- 
liun.s  the  brakes  on  mass  tran-it  and 
while  our  Nation  becomes  more  urban, 
trhitie  conpestion  nioiuits,  and  traiiMi 
sy.^lems  detonorate.  the  President  u;  oi- 
ferin«  a  meaver  figure  of  S2aO  million 
tor  all  if  the  country  s  mass  transit 
t.ffds.  Th,:s  is  appro.Mmattly  6  pcrc<'.it 
the  iize  of  the  highway  program. 

Durmg  the  same  year,  the  President 
recommends  Uiai  we  .spend  S290  million 
on  the  construction  d  ttvo  SST  prototype 
planes.  If  funds  are  not  directed  to  un- 
dating  mas.s  transit  technology  and  to 
provldmg  capiUl  outlays  for  new  transit 
systems,  we  will  and  ourselves  tlyins 
across  the  Atlantic  in  2  hours,  only  to 
spend  another  2  hours  crawling  by  car 
into  New  York  City  from  Kennedy  Air- 
port because  we  ha\e  failed  to  meet  the 
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growing  demands  for  efficient  and  rapid 
public  ground  transportation. 

And,  I  carmot  help  but  remember  the 
recent  outlays  for  the  new  chocolate 
soldier  uniforms  adorning  our  White 
House  policemen  and  the  $342,358  ex- 
penditure for  the  President's  vacation 
helipad  just  1,000  feet  from  an  existing 
2-acre  heliport. 

Did  the  President  realU'  say  he  was 
"reordering  our  priorities"? 


THE  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL 

(Mr.  PETTIS  a.sked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  few 
days  we  will  be  paying  tribute  to  that 
great  American.  Abraham  Lincoln,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  birthday.  It  is  my 
purpose  today  to  read  a  poem  written 
about  this  great  American  and  the  monu- 
ment to  him  m  this  city  v.hich  we  all 
know. 

This  poem  Is  written  by  the  poet 
laureate  of  the  Seventh-Day  Adventist 
Church.  Adlai  Esteb. 

The  poem  follows  i 

The  Lincoi-n  Mf.morial 
( By  Dr.  Adlal  Albert  Esteb ) 
What  do  we  see  in  Lincoln's  form  and  face? 
Mere  marble  loveliness  and  sculptured  grace? 
Much  more!  We  see  a  poem  carved  in  stone; 
We  see  a  moral  giant  on  a  throne; 
We   see.   some   think,   the   greatest   spot   on 

earth. 
For  here  each  human  being  grows  in  worth. 
We  see  a  champion  of  true  liberty. 
Emancipator,  Man  of  Destiny ! 
What  inspiration  ev'ry  look  Imparts, 
And    kindles    Freedom's    flame    within    our 
hearts! 

What  do  we  hear  while  In  this  sacred  place? 
Just  whispered  plaudits  by  the  human  race? 
Much  morel  Methlnks  I  hear  a  trumpet  blast, 
.\  stirring,  ringing  challenge  from  the  past. 
This  great  Incarnate  conscience  of  our  land, 
SpoKe  m  a  voice  all  men  could  understand. 
His  warning  words  which  rang  with  earnest 

tone. 
Now  echo  through  this  monument  of  stone. 
"The  preat  uniinlshed  task."  he  seems  to  say, 
"Demands  our  dedication  here  today." 
V.'hnr  do  we  fee!  mid  sculptured  art  so  flne? 
Just    passing    pride    in    tlus    great    national 

.hrine" 
Far  more!  We  feel  the  heart  throbs  of  our 

race. 
While  looking  up  at  Lincoln's  fiu-rowed  face. 
A  deep  conviction  stirs  within  our  souls. 
A  burning  /eA\  to  reach  life's  highest  goals. 
We  le«l.  while  standing  in  this  place  sublime. 
Inspired  to  grasp  our  hrriia^e  of  time! 
Thank  God  for  Lincoln's  call   to  great  and 

small. 
Of  liberty  and  Justice  for  us  all. 


DEATH  OP  F^ORMER  CONGRESSMAN 
WILLIAM  COURTLAND  LANTAFP 

(Mr.  FASCETJ,  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  to 
have  to  advise  my  colleagues  that  the 
distinguished  former  Member  of  this 
House,  the  Honorable  William  C.  Lan- 
taff,  died  last  week,  on  January  28,  1970. 
Bill  was  my  predecessor  In  the  Congress, 
and  many  of  you  knew  him.  He  served 


two  sessions  in  the  82d  and  83d  Con- 
gresses. He  was  a  big  man  In  many  ways, 
not  only  physically  but  mentally.  His 
service  and  his  dedication  to  his  country, 
State,  and  community  had  no  bounds. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and 
one  of  the  most  dedicated  people  in  pub- 
lic life  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know. 

You  may  recsdl  that  he  served  on  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  and 
also  served  on  the  Committee  on  Expend- 
itures in  the  Executive  Departments,  as 
it  was  known  in  the  previous  Congress: 
he  served  also  on  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee. 

I  first  got  to  know  Bill  back  in  the 
1930's.  Hitler  was  on  the  move  in  Eu- 
rope, and  typical  of  the  sense  of  respon- 
sibility which  was  the  keystone  of  his 
entire  life  he  immediately  joined  the 
Florida  National  Guard.  When  I  first 
knew  him,  he  was  a  first  lieutenant  in 
Battery  P.  265th  Coast  Artillery.  I  de- 
cided to  join  the  National  Guard  and 
Bill  became  my  friend  and  mentor  from 
then  on.  He  went  on  to  a  distinguished 
military  career,  rising  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  colonel,  and  continued  to 
serve  in  the  Reserve  forces  after  World 
War  n. 

Bill  Lantaff  had  been  In  ROTC  at  the 
University  of  Florida  where  he  received 
his  commission  as  a  second  lieutenant. 

In  January  of  1941  Battery  F  of  the 
265th  Coast  Artillery,  Florida  National 
Guard,  was  called  to  active  duty  with 
Bill  as  one  of  its  officers.  Bill  remained 
on  active  duty  until  the  end  of  World 
War  n. 

For  1  '2  years  he  served  as  an  oflQcer  in 
military  intelligence;  he  was  a  member 
of  the  general  stafif.  After  he  left  the 
Congress,  he  continued  throughout  tiie 
years  to  provide  an  extensive  and  most 
valuable  service  to  his  Government  In  a 
number  of  areas  of  vital  national  inter- 
est. 

I  think  the  actions  which  exemplified 
his  whole  life  more  than  anything  else 
were  those  he  took  when  he  returned 
from  active  duty.  He  was  one  of  those 
determined  young  men  who  wished  to 
help  improve  and  charge  tne  course  of 
the  world. 

W.  C.  "Bill"  Lantaff  was  bom  July  31, 
1913,  in  Buffalo.  N.Y.  He  moved  to  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  in  1921  and  to  Miami  in 
1929,  After  high  school  he  entered  the 
University  of  Florida  and  the  lights  of 
outstanding  leadership  began  to  glow. 

Bill  was  president  of  Blue  Key,  Uni- 
versity of  Florida's  highest  honorary 
fraternity;  he  was  secretary  and  then 
president  of  the  student  body;  he  was 
also  president  of  Phi  Kappa  Tau,  his  so- 
cial fraternity. 

After  obtaining  his  degree  in  law  in 
1936  he  joined,  in  1937,  one  of  Miami's 
outstanding  law  firms  then  known  as 
Casey,  Walton  &  Spain.  Bill  became  a 
partner  and  has  always  been  associated 
with  and  loyal  to  that  group  of  men. 

In  1937-38,  Bill  was  president  of  the 
Miami  Beach  Jaycees,  and  in  1939-40, 
he  was  an  associate  municipal  judge  in 
Miami  Beach. 

After  World  War  II  he  continued  his 
deep  interest  in  his  community.  He  ran 
for  a  seat  In  the  Florida  Legislature.  Bill 
Lantaff  was  immediately  accepted  by  the 


commimity  for  the  kind  of  man  he  was, 
because  of  the  obvious  intelligence  and 
integrity  which  he  possessed.  He  served 
with  great  distinction  in  the  Legislature 
of  Florida  for  two  terms,  1946-47  and 
1948-49. 

He  also  served  as  president  of  the  Dade 
County  Young  Democrats  in  1947  and 
the  same  year  also  became  city  attorney 
for  the  city  of  Hialeah.  Fla. 

Bill  Lantaff  came  to  Congress,  a  capa- 
ble former  member  of  the  Florida  State 
Legislature,  to  serve  in  the  82d  and  83d 
Congresses.  While  here  he  was  recog- 
nized as  a  highly  effective  debater,  a 
sturdy  fighter  for  legislation  he  sup- 
ported, and  an  indefatigable  worker. 

The  assistance  he  gave  his  district  lay 
not  only  in  legislative  areas  of  interest, 
but  also  in  his  diligent  attention  to  his 
constituents'  needs. 

Bill  Lantaff  was  a  dedicated  and  able 
member  of  the  House.  His  service  labeled 
him  as  a  young  man  of  extraordinary 
ability,  rare  judgment,  and  good,  deep, 
commonsense.  He  laid  the  foundation 
for  much  greater  contributions  to  this 
great  body,  but  personal  reasons  com- 
pelled him  to  retire  and  not  seek  re- 
election. It  was  a  great  loss  to  this  body 
and  10  his  devoted  constituents.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  he  would  have  been  re- 
nominated and  reelected.  His  leadership 
was  greatly  missed  by  his  friends  in  the 
Florida  delegation  and  throughout  the 
House. 

Members  who  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing with  him  will  recall  his  ability  in 
helping  to  arrive  at  an  acceptable  con- 
clusion when  there  were  rather  wide 
and  sometimes  bitter  differences  between 
members  of  the  committees  on  which  he 
sen-ed. 

Having  served  notably  in  uniform  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  he  returned  to  civilian 
life  inspired  by  a  vision  of  the  freedom  he 
had  helped  preserve,  anxious  to  serve 
his  community  and  country.  His  pubUc 
service  was  marked  by  clarity  of  mind, 
forthrightness.  and  absolute  honesty. 
That  is  something  wonderful  to  be  re- 
m.embered  for.  He  reflected  credit  both 
upon  himself  and  the  people  who  sent 
him  here. 

His  private  life  as  well  as  his  public  life 
w  as  always  marked  with  achievement. 

Alter  he  retired  from  Congress,  which 
he  did  voluntarily,  he  continued  to  serve 
his  country  in  many  ways.- In  addition, 
he  managed  an  extensive  law  practice 
with  the  law  firm  of  Walton,  Hubbard, 
Schroeder,  Lantaff  &  Atkins.  He  also 
headed  the  United  Fund  and  he  became 
president  of  the  Orange  Bowl  Committee. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  Inter-American 
Center  Authority.  In  short,  he  made  his 
presence  felt  in  every  way  throughout 
the  entire  State  and  our  community. 

The  following  two  editorials  Indicate 
how  the  entire  community  respected  BUI 
Lantaff  and  how  much  all  of  us  in 
Greater  Miami  ■will  miss  liim : 

[Prom   the    Miami    (Fla.)    Herald,    Jan.   30, 

19701 

Bm,  Lantatt's  Pmst  Loss 

William  C.  Lantaff  epitomized  the  p)Ost-war 

generation       of       energetic       clTlc-mlnded 

His  hand  was  In  nearly  every  'worthwhUe 
activity.  He  served  in  Congress.  He  presided 
over  the  Oang«  Bowl  Committee.  He  cluLtred 
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Interama  He  created  the  Dade  Foundation,  a 
comiiumitv  trust  He  '.ed  a  United  Fund  cam- 
paign A  newcomer  in  the  middle  "SOs.  within 
a  year  he  was  president  of  the  Juu.or  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  a  year  after  that  a 
municipal  Judge  There  vas  time  in  t)€t»een 
for  a  dlstim^'iished  law  practice 

This  IS  a  record  of  ser>'lce.  complied  here 
only  in  part,  which  has  hardly  any  equal  in 
Miami  s  last  q.;arter-oeir.ury  To  recall  It  and 
Its  generous  motivation  Is  to  remove  some  of 
the  stmg  or  sorrow  in  Bill  Lantaffs  untimely 
death. 

For  two  years  he  fought  the  ravazes  of 
cancer.  al*avs  sm^Unglv.  never  retreating,  re- 
maining of  K  ■od  cheer  fi.r  those  many  friends 
who  lought  l.gtiratlvely  at  his  side  It  was 
the  culy  battle  he  never  wvn,  and  its  loas  is 
everyone  s 

(From  the  Miami  iFla  i  News  Jan  31.  1970] 
Wn-LUM   LANT,\rr 

WiUlam  C  Lantaff  lent  his  time  and  talents 
unstlfishly  to  a  long  list  of  charitable  and 
civic  causes 

He  served  two  terms  in  Congress  with  dis- 
tinction and  hf  held  positions  of  leadership 
in  the  United  Pv.nd  and  Orange  Bowl  Com- 
mittee to  name  but  two  of  his  n.any  public 
endf:i\cTS 

His  death  .n  Wednesday  at  the  relatively 
young  age  of  56  w^s  a  traelc  loss  to  his 
family,  his  countless  friends,  and  to  tUe 
community. 

William  Lauiaff  was  Indeed  a  remark- 
able man  It  is  unfortunate  that  a  man 
who  has  ETiven  so  much  has  to  leave  this 
life,  because  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  tliat  had  be  continued  to  live,  he 
would  have  bet" n  of  even  greater  service  to 
his  city  and  State  and  countr>-. 

Throujihout.  B.i:  v.a^-i  a  devoted  hiL>- 
band  to  lus  charn.ing  and  vivacious  wife 
Betty  and  an  exemplary  father  to  his 
children.  Courtland.  Kent,  and  Cathy, 
a  lovmih'  sen  to  his  mother  Charmame. 
and  a  -.vanr..  sincere  friend  to  many  peo- 
ple who  were  fortunate  enough  to  know 
him. 

T.3  his  wife.  Betty,  his  three  chUdren, 
his  mother  and  the  rest  of  the  family, 
Mrs.  Fascell  and  I  extend  our  heartfelt 
.■sympathy  for  the  loss  of  a  man  who 
exerr.plified  iii  t^.ery  way  what  all  ol  us 
would  hold  to  be  "a  good  life — a  construc- 
tive life." 

Bill  Lanuff  was  truly  a  noble  man.  His 
high  integrity,  outstanding  ability  and 
statesmarLship  will  remain  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  who  strive  for  the  good  of  the 
America  we  love. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  now  to  my  col- 
league, the  dean  of  the  Flonda  delega- 
tion 

Mr.  SIKES  Mr.  Speaker,  it  i:^.  with 
great  sadness  and  a  sense  of  personal 
lo&s  that  I  note  the  death  on  January  28 
of  Bill  Lantaff.  a  distinguished  and  able 
former  Member  of  this  body.  He  was  a 
Member  of  the  82  d  and  83d  Congresses 
Bind  retired  voluntarily  from  the  political 
arena  in  order  to  return  to  the  practice 
of  law  and  to  private  business  Ln  Miami. 
He  represented  the  Fourth  District  of 
Florida  which  at  that  time  comprised 
all  of  Dade  and  Monroe  Counties. 

I  have  served  wlt^  many  Members  of 
Congress,  none  with  a  more  delightful 
personality  or  with  greater  ability  or 
with  a  stronger  retinue  of  friends  than 
Bill  Lantaff.  Mrs.  Slkes  and  I  considered 
Bill  and  his  wife,  Betty,  among  our  closest 
friends  when  they  were  In  Washington 


and  this  friendsliip  has  been  a  real  and 
personal  one  throughout  the  intervening 
year.s.  I  recall  many  instances  in  wWch 
the  House  demonstrated  its  affection  and 
confidence  for  Mr  Lantaff  and  I  watched 
his  retirement  from  public  life  with  a 
ureat  deal  ol  [x.*rsonal  rfjjret.  I  felt  that 
i'.e  was  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the 
younger  Members  of  the  House  and  that 
the  years  would  bring  many  honors  in 
public  service  had  he  chosen  to  continue 
in  elective  service.  After  he  saw  fit  to 
leave  Concress.  he  continued  to  give  his 
talents  and  his  time  to  many  worthwhile 
endeavors  in  his  home  city  and  State 
and  we  can  truly  say  that  his  contribu- 
tions were  manifold  and  they  were  out- 
standing. 

William  Courtlnnd  Lantaff  was  bom 
at  Buffalo.  N A'  .  on  July  31.  1913.  and 
moved  tn  Jack>on\llle.  Fla  .  in  1<*21  and 
to  Miami  in  1929  Ho  was  a  graduate  of 
Miami  Hich  School  and  he  received  his 
AB  and  LL  B  from  the  University  of 
Florida  He  v.as  pie.-idcni  of  the  scKTial 
fraternity  Ph.i  Kappa  Tau  and  of  the 
Florida  BIu^^  Kf»y  Honorary  Fra- 
ternity Both  durini:  and  after  colle^'e  he 
held  important  positions  which  demon- 
strated hi.-  leadership  and  his  ability.  He 
-erved  in  World  War  II  and  was  dis- 
charged as  a  lieutenant  colonel.  Before 
coming  to  Congress  he  was  twice  elected 
to  the  Florida  House  of  Representatives 
and  in  1948  he  was  voted  by  the  Florida 
Junior  Chamber  <'f  Commerce  one  of  the 
five  outstanding?  citi/ens  in   Florida 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former 
Betty  Wilcox  of  Minml  Beach,  and  by 
three  children  W  Courtland  Lantaff 
n.  Kent,  and  Cathy  To  all  of  his  family. 
Mrs  Sikes  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy.  We.  too.  shall  mis.s  this  great 
and  good  friend,  thl.-  outstaiidim;  citizen 
whose  services  meant  so  mucli  in  so 
many  way-  t':>  so  manv 

Mr  FASCELL  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gciitleman  from 
Flonda     Mr.  Haley  > 

Mr  HALETV.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always 
a  very  sad  occasion  to  r.se  before  our 
distmpuished  colleagues  and  express 
the  shock  and  grief  that  we  feel  be- 
cause one  of  our  former  colleagues  has 
gone  from  th.s  world.  It  is  particularly 
so  today  because  our  dear  friend.  Wil- 
liam C  Lantaff.  was  in  the  prime  of 
life,  only  55  years  old.  when  he  passed 
away   last  week. 

Bill  I-antaff  represented  Florida's 
Dade  County  m  the  Congress  from  1951 
to  1955  He  served  ably  and  effectively 
m  the  U  S  House  of  Representatives  as 
he  had  served  our  State  m  our  legisla- 
ture and  our  lountry  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices With  his  volimtary  retirement  from 
Congress  and  Ins  return  to  private 
law  practice  in  Miami  he  continued  to 
be  available  as  his  country  needed  him. 
He  served  here  m  many  ways. 

Having  been  privileged  to  work  with 
him  in  the  State  legislature  and  again 
n  Congress.  I  knew  him  to  be  a  very 
fine  legislator,  a  great  American  and  a 
true  friend  He  was  a  statesman.  Our 
coimtry  needs  more  of  his  kind  today 
and  Florida  needs  more  adopted  sons 
of  his  caliber. 

To  his  wife  Betty,  their  sons  and  their 
daughter,  Mrs.  Haley  and  I  extend  our 
deepest  sympathy. 


Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  truly  saddened  to  learn  of  the  pass- 
ing of  Bill  Lantaff.  Bill  and  I  came  to 
this  body  at  approximately  the  same 
time  We  were  about  the  same  age.  I 
developed  a  very  close  friendship  with 
him  durinu  his  4  years  In  the  House  of 
Represcntiitives. 

He  was  an  able,  attractive,  articulate, 
dedicated  public  servant. 

I  know  he  continued  to  contribute  to 
his  commumty  and  to  his  State  after  he 
left  the  Hou.-e  of  Representatives.  I  saw 
him  on  occasions  w  hen  he  would  come  to 
Washington.  It  was  always  delightful  to 
resume  our  friendship. 

I  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  all  of  us  on 
our  side  extend  to  his  family,  and  par- 
ticularly his  wife,  our  deepest  sympathy. 
Mr     FASCELL.    I    thank   the   distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Speaker  of 
•hf.'  House 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  my 
dear  friend  and  our  former  colleague. 
Bill  Lantaff  Dunne  his  period  of  service 
in  this  body  he  made  an  outstanding 
name  for  himself.  He  pos.-essed  one  of  the 
finest  personalities  of  anyone  I  have  ever 
met  on  the  journey  of  life — wholesome, 
warm,  and  cordial  His  outlook  on  life 
and  his  understanding  mind  made  a  pro- 
found impresMon  upon  all  of  us  who  had 
the  pleasure  of  knowms  Bill  Lantaff. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  from  Florida 
m  expressing  my  keen  regret  on  his  pass- 
nu  and  extending  to  Mrs.  Lantaff  and 
her  loved  ones  my  deepest  sympathy  in 
their  bereavement. 

Mr  FASCELI.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Pepper  ' . 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  dLstinguished  colleague  who  is  now  In 
the  well  for  allowing  me  to  Join  him  and 
our  colleagues  today  in  paying  tribute  to 
Bill  Lantaff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  a  deep  sense  of 
personal  sorrow  that  I  take  the  floor  on 
this  occasion.  Words  cannot  adequately 
express  the  sense  of  shock  and  sadness 
I  felt  upon  leaxnmg  of  the  death  of  Bill 
Lantaff. 

He  was  a  truly  unselfish  man.  He  was 
an  outstanding  public  man.  Those  of  this 
House  w ho  were  colleagues  of  Bill's  slmre 
my  gi  ief  at  his  passing. 

Though  his  service  in  this  House  was 
short  tn  terms  of  years,  they  were  im- 
measurable by  all  standards  of  leader- 
ship, courage,  devotion,  and  brilliance. 

May  I  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  faced  the 
end  of  his  life  with  the  same  courage,  the 
same  gallant  coinage  with  which  he  had 
lived  his  noble  life. 

As  a  U.S.  Representative  from  the 
Dade  County  area  in  the  82d  and  83d 
Congresses,  Bill  Lantaff  earned  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  all  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  work  with  him. 

As  a  young  man  BlU  displayed  the 
creative  capacity  for  Intelligent  sendee 
In  the  Florida  House  of  Representatives 
that  he  was  later  to  bring  Into  these 
Halls.  But  his  devotion  to  public  life  was 
not  without  extreme  personal  sacrifice. 
After  4  years  of  distinguished  scrv- 
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Ice  in  Congress,  Bill  made  the  dlfiBcult 
decision  to  retire  from  public  life,  against 
the  ardent  wishes  of  his  constituency. 
This  was  demanded  because  of  his  sense 
of  devotion  to  his  first  love:  his  family. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from 
Congress  In  1954,  no  greater  tribute  from 
his  colleagues  could  have  been  evidenced 
than  by  the  many  pages  of  praise  for 
his  service  that  filled  the  Congrks- 
sioNAL  Record. 

His  absence  from  this  body  was  great- 
ly missed  but  his  presence  of  character, 
ability  and  sincerity  remain  with  us  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  passing  of  Bill 
Lantaff  his  community,  his  State  and 
his  country  have  lost  a  great  statesman, 
a  dedicated  American,  a  distinguished 
lawyer,  a  great  husband  and  father  and 
a  noble  gentleman  whose  memory  we 
shall  always  chrnsh  in  our  hearts. 

Mr.  1-ASCELL.  I  thank  my  distln- 
i;u.shed  co'lea.'TUC. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
friends  from  Horida  and  the  other  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  the  House  In 
their  expression  of  sorrow  over  the  death 
of  our  former  colleague,  Bill  Lantaff. 

Bill  was  my  'jood  friend  while  he  was  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  was  an  able  and  verj'  enthusiastic 
Member  of  the  House.  He  was  beloved  by- 
all  Members. 

He  was  most  productive  in  his  work.  He 
was  a  great  Contiressman  and  a  loyal 
American.  I  extend  to  all  his  loved  ones 
my  heartfelt  sympathy  in  this  hour  of 
the.r  sorrow. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons). 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  never 
had  the  opportimity  of  serving  in  Con- 
gress w  ith  Bill  Lantaff.  but  his  fine  repu- 
tation followed  him  in  retirement.  It 
was  at  that  time  I  first  met  Bill  Lantaff 
and  his  w  ife  Betty  and  finally  got  to  know 
their  children.  If  a  man's  record  and 
reputation  mean  what  he  has  done,  then 
certainly  Bill  Lantaff  was  a  verj'  success- 
ful Member  of  Congress  and  public 
servant.  I  never  heard  anything  that  dis- 
paraged his  service  and  always  heard 
tn-eat  praise  of  him.  I  knew  him  to  be  a 
very  fine  and  warm  person,  a  man  of  high 
principle,  great  character  and  integrity. 
I  knew  his  wife  Betty  to  be  a  very  charm- 
ing and  lovely  lady.  I  know  that  he  is 
deeply  missed  by  his  family  and  friends. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs.  Gibbons  and  I  join 
with  the  rest  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  in  paying  our  respects  to  Bill  Lan- 
taff and  extending  our  condolences  to 
Betty. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  distineuished  colleague. 

Mr.  ROGEFIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
In  expressing  my  sorrow  at  the  death  of 
my  friend  and  former  colleague,  William 
C.  Lantaff.  of  Miami. 

Bill  gave  outstanding  service  to  his 
country,  his  State,  and  the  people  of  his 
commvmity  for  many  years. 

As  a  young  man  his  leadership  quali- 


ties were  recognized  early  and  he  was 
chosen  as  one  of  the  Jaycees'  10  most 
outstanding  men  in  1948. 

He  served  in  the  State  legislature  and 
was  elected  to  the  82d  Congress  where  he 
served  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee and  the  Government  Operations 
Committee. 

He  retired  after  the  83d  Congress  and 
returned  to  Miami  where  he  untiringly 
worked  on  many  civic  projects  and  con- 
tributed greatly  to  Dade  Coimty  and 
the  State. 

My  wife.  Becky,  joins  with  me  in  offer- 
ing our  condolences  to  his  wife.  Betty, 
and  his  children,  Court,  Kent,  and  Cathy. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  body 
Is  deeply  saddened  today  because  Bill 
Lantaff  is  with  us  no  longer  and  Flori4a 
has  lost  one  of  her  most  dedicated  and 
outstanding  citizens. 

He  served  in  the  82d  and  83d  Con- 
gresses after  2  years  of  outstanding  serv- 
ice in  the  Florida  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Bare  statistics,  however,  do  not  tell 
about  the  distinguished  record  of  Bill 
Lantaff.  He  was  a  man  who  was  re- 
spected in  every  field  of  endeavor  and 
one  who  never  took  on  a  job  without 
giving  it  his  very  best — and  his  best  was 
outstanding. 

He  was  constantly  called  upon  after 
his  distinguished  record  of  public  serv- 
ice for  advice  and  counsel  in  everj-  field 
of  endeavor  in  our  State.  He  never  failed 
to  respond  with  the  willingness  and  the 
ability  which  typified  his  life. 

Following  his  service  in  the  Congress, 
he  returned  to  Mami  to  practice  law-  and 
all  of  his  colleagues  in  the  bar  have  said 
that  they  have  lost  one  of  their  most 
valuable  members. 

Only  in  his  fifties.  Bill  Lantaff  was  a 
yoimg  man  with  much  more  to  give  to 
his  fellow  man,  and  I  am  certain  tliat 
it  would  have  given  him  great  pleasure 
to  know  that  we  recognize  this. 

In  expressing  my  sincere  sympathy  to 
his  wife.  Betty,  and  his  family,  I  can  only 
add  that  this  Nation  and  our  State  are 
richer  because  of  his  having  lived.  We 
mourn  the  passing  of  one  of  Florida's 
finest. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  greatly  re- 
gret to  learn  of  the  untimely  death  of  our 
former  colleague,  the  Honorable  William 
C.  Lantaff. 

During  his  comparatively  brief  service 
in  Congress,  I  came  to  know  Bill  Lantaff 
quite  well.  He  was  a  friendly,  energetic 
and  able  Member  who  fought  hard  for  or 
in  opposition  to  those  issues  in  wiiich  he 
became  involved. 

On  several  occasions  after  he  left  Con- 
gress he  came  to  my  office  to  visit  briefly 
and  it  was  always  a  pleasure  to  see  him. 

To  Mrs.  Lantaff  and  members  of  the 
family  I  extend  condolences  in  this  time 
of  bereavement. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO   EXTEND 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  smd  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
passing  of  Bill  Lantaff. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED 
REPORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  imtll  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fi-om 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER   MESSAGE   FROM   THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
noimced  that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title : 

H.J.  Res.  1072.  Joint  resolution  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 


REPORT  ON  SPACE  AND  AERO- 
NAUTICS ACTIVITIES— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
91-219t 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying  pa- 
pers, referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  year  1969  was  truly  a  turning 
point  in  the  story  of  space  exploration — 
the  most  significant  of  any  year  in  that 
still  brief  history.  I  am  pleased  to  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  this  report  on  the 
space  and  aeronautics  activities  of  our 
government  in  the  past  twelve  months. 
As  I  do  so,  I  again  salute  the  thousands  of 
men  and  women  whose  devotion  and  skill 
over  many  years  have  made  our  recent 
successes  possible. 

This  report  tells  the  remarkable  and 
now  familiar  story  of  man's  first  and  sec- 
ond landings  on  the  Moon.  It  recounts, 
too.  the  exciting  Mariner  voyage  which 
took  the  first  close-up  photographs  of  the 
planet  Mars.  But  it  also  discusses  the 
space  triumphs  of  1969  "vhich  were  less 
well-publicized,  successes  which  also 
have  great  significance.  It  tells,  for  ex- 
ample of  the  progress  made  in  our  com- 
munications satellite,  weather  satellite 
and  earth  resources  satellite  programs.  It 
discusses  the  scientific  and  milltarj-  im- 
plications of  all  our  recent  advances.  It 
details  the  progress  we  have  made  to- 
ward achieving  greater  international 
paiiicipatlon  in  our  space  adventures. 
And  it  reports,  too,  on  our  advances  in 
aeronautical  technology. 

In  1969  we  achieved  the  most  promi- 
nent of  our  goals  in  space — one  which 
had  long  been  a  focus  for  our  energies. 
As  we  enter  a  new  decade,  we  must  now 
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set  new  Roals  which  make  sense  for  the 
seventies.  The  space  budget  that  I  am 
submitting  to  Congress  reflect^s  my  view 
of  a  balanced  space  program,  one  which 
will  build  on  the  progress  we  have  already- 
made. 

Our  space  and  aeronautics  program 
has  benefited  this  nation  m  many  ways 
It  has  contributed  to  our  national  securi- 
ty, to  our  educational,  transportation, 
commercial  strength,  to  our  scientific 
and  medical  knowledge,  to  our  interna- 
tional position  and  to  our  .'^ense  of  the 
dignity  and  the  capacity  of  man.  And 
the  story  is  only  beginning.  We  have 
made  long  strides  into  the  future  during 
the  past  year;  now  we  most  build  on 
those  accomplishments  in  the  coming 
years  and  decades. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  February  3,  1970. 


of  the  UiiU«d  Slates,  pursuant  to  section  204 
of  such  Act:  Proitdid.  That  no  brothers  or 
sisters  to  the  said  Yau  Ming  Chlnn  (Gon 
Mini;  hoot  sh.iU  thereafter,  by  virtue  of  such 
relationship,  oe  accorded  any  right,  privilege, 
or  status  under  the  Immigration  and  Natlon- 
,ill'.y  Act 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  tiurd  time,  and 
pa-sscd.  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


SUSPENSION 
OF    CERTAIN 


OF 

AL- 


PRU'ATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  This  is  Private  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  in- 
dividual bill  on  the  Private  Calendar 


FAVORING     THE 
DEPORTATION 

lENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution  'S.  Con.  Res.  33  >  favor- 
ing the  suspension  of  deportation  of  cer- 
tain aliens 

Mr  DUNCAN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Uiis  Senate 
concurrent  resolution  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection 


contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  vio- 
lating tJie  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  ti  000 

Sec  2  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs ihall  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  tiie 
Treasury  the  amount  that  Mrs.  Rose  Mln- 
utillo,  of  Brooklyn.  New  York,  would  have 
received  a^  peuMun  for  the  peruxl  beginning 
on  December  14.  1944,  through  December  17, 
1962,  on  account  of  the  death  of  her  husband, 
John  MlnutlUo,  if  she  had  filed  a  proper 
claim  for  such  pension  on  December  14.  1944. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOHN  VTNCENT  AMIRAULT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H,R  2552' 
for  the  relief  of  John  Vmcent  Amirault. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection 


AM  ALIA  P.  MONTERO 


MRS    SABINA  RIGGI  FARINA 

Tac  Clerk  c:.Iled  the  bill  'H.R,  3629' 
for  tiie  relief  of  Mrs  Sabina  Riggi 
Farina, 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  usk  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice 

Tlie  SPEAKER  Is  there  ob-ection  to 
the  request  o:"  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Th.  re  wa>  no  ubiection 


75  > 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  ^  H  R    631 
for  the  relief  of  Amalla  P.  Montero 

Mr  DUNCAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
P8.>?ed  over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


VISITACION  ENRIQUEZ  MAYPA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR  6389' 
for  the  rehef  of  Visitacion  Enrlquez 
Maypa. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  £usk  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri'' 

There  was  no  obiection. 


JANIS  ZAIXTMANIS,  GERTRUDE  JAN- 
SONS.  LORENA  JANSONS  MURPHY. 
AND  ASJA  JANSONS  LIDERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H,R,  3530) 
for  the  relief  of  Janis  Zalcmar.is,  Ger- 
trude Jansons.  Lorena  Jansons  Murphy, 
and  Asja  Jansons  Liders. 

Mr,  DUNCAN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tliis  bill  be 
pas.sed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PLACIDO  VITERBO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR  3955 > 
for  the  relief  of  Placldo  Vtterbo. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  pre  udice 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  i«iuest  of  th.e  genileiiian  of 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


YAU  MING  CHINN    GON  MING  LOO' 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S  1438'  for 
the  relie:  of  Yau  Ming  Chinn  iGon  Ming 
Loo' . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  biJl  as  follows : 

S  1438 
Be  If  eiacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House 
nf  Reprcsentatti  "s  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Corigre^i  asierrihlfd.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality .^ct.  Yau  Nflng  Chlnn  i  Gon  Ming 
L<jni  m«.y  be  cla.ssiaed  as  a  child  wliliin  the 
me.inlng  of  bectlon  101ib)il)(P)  of  .'Juch 
Act,  upon  appn:)val  of  a  petition  filed  In  his 
behalf  by   Mrs    Farvny  Loo  Chinn,  a  citizen 


ROSE  MINUTILLO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H  R,  12089' 
for  the  relief  of  Rose  Minutillo 

Tnere  being   no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  ac  follows: 

HR     12089 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  H"use 
of  Representatiien  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congrr^^  as^ernbled,  That  the 
Se<-retary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  to  Mrs 
Rose  MlnutU'.o.  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  the 
amount  certified  to  him  by  fhe  Administrator 
nf  Veteran.*'  Affairs  purruant  to  section  2  of 
'his  A'~t  The  pavment  of  such  amount  shall 
be  In  full  settlement  of  all  claims  again.st  the 
Unltea  States  of  the  said  Mrs  Rose  MlnutlUo 
for  a  pension  under  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  the  [>erlod  be- 
iflnning  on  December  14,  1944,  through  De- 
cember 17  1962  on  account  of  *he  death  of 
her  ha-^band,  John  MlnutU'.o  (Veterans'  Ad- 
mJnlstratlcn  claim  number  XC  2-935-738), 
No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this 
Act  In  excess  of  10  [)er  centum  thereof  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  ar.y 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  ,*ervlces  ren- 
dered in  connection  with  this  claim  and  the 
same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SECRETARY  OP 
THE  INTERIOR  TO  CONVEY  A 
TRACT  OP  LAND  TO  LILLLAN  I. 
ANDERSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.2012> 
to  amend  the  act  of  October  25.  1949  <63 
Stat.  1205  >.  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  a  tract  of  land  to 
Lillian  I.  Anderson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HR  2012 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rep-e^entatne-^  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Ccngre  s'  c~ssembled,  That  the 
Act  of  Octo'oer  25,  1949  (63  Stat.  12051.  Is 
hereby  amended  a.;  follows.  In  section  1. 
paragraph  2,  change  "southeast  corner"  to 
■northeast  corner  '  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized  to  Issue  a  corrective 
deed  to  Lillian  I  Anderson,  or  her  heirs, 
devisees,  or  assigns 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  5,  af'er  "southeast  corner", 
Insert  ".  where  it  appears  the  first  time.  ", 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  pas,sed.  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ELIZABETH  B.  BORGNINO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  <H.R.  3908) 
for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth  B  Borgnino. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R  3008 

Be   it   enacted   by   the   Senate  and   House 

of  Representatives  of   the   United   States  of 

Arnenca    in    Congress    a-i-'frnblcd.   That    the 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall,  notwlthstand- 
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Ing  any  provisions  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  February  25,  1920  (41  Stat.  437,  as 
amended:  30  U.S.C.A.  181-263).  or  any  other 
law.  convey  by  quitclaim  deed,  without 
monetary  consideration,  to  Elizabeth  B. 
Borgnino  of  32  Edwin  Drive,  Berkeley,  Call- 
lornla  94707,  all  rights  of  the  United  States 
(except  the  rights  of  the  lessees  under  leases 
from  the  United  States  executed  on  or  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  this  Act)  to  enter 
upon  tlie  surface  or  Into  the  top  five  hun- 
dred feet  of  the  subsurface  of  the  real  prop- 
erty described  In  section  2  of  this  Act, 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Page  1,  following  the  enacting  clause, 
strike  hU  of  section  1  and  Insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

"That  tiie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall, 
notwithstanding  any  provisions  of  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  of  February  25.  1920  (41 
Stat.  437.  as  amended;  30  U.S.C.  181-263). 
or  any  other  law,  convey  by  quitclaim  deed, 
for  the  fair  market  value  thereof,  such  value 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  to  Eliza- 
beth B.  Bnrgnlno  of  32  Edwin  Drive.  Berk- 
eley. California  94707.  the  coal  and  other 
nUnerals  reserved  to  the  United  States  in  the 
real  property  described  in  section  2  of  this 
Act.  Such  conveyance  shall  be  subject  to 
leases  executed  on  or  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  Elizabeth  B.  Borgnino  shall 
bear  any  administrative  expenses.  Including 
appraisal,  filing,  and  recording  fees,  arising 
from  the  conveyance. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  PUBLIC 
LAND  TO  MRS,  JESSIE  L.  GAINES 
OF  MOBILE.  ALA. 

The  Cleik  called  the  bill  'H.R.  5365) 
to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  cer- 
tain public  land  held  under  color  of  title 
to  Mrs.  Jessie  L.  Gaines  of  Mobile.  Ala. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R.  5365 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  CTid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
\«.nth6t.\nd:ng  any  provision  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  Issue  patents  for  lands 
held  under  color  of  title",  approved  Decem- 
ber 22,  1928  (43  USC,  1068-1068b) .  limiting 
the  acreage  of  public  Ismd  which  may  be  in- 
cluded In  a  patent  Issued  under  such  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to 
Issue  a  patent  In  accordance  with  all  other 
provisions  of  such  Act  to  Mrs.  Jessie  L. 
Gaines  of  Mobile.  Alabama,  for  the  following 
described  land:  Section  8,  township  5  north, 
range  1  east.  Saint  Stephens  meridian, 
Washington  County.  Alabama,  containing 
195  acres,  more  or  less. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  further  call 
of  the  Private  Calendar  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CITIZENSHIP 
UPON       SP4C. 


CONFERRING       UjS. 
POSTHUMOUSLY 
AARON  TAWIL 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  Private  Calendar  No. 
201.  the  bill  (H.R.  1951)  to  confer  U.S. 
citizenship  posthumously  upon  Sp4c. 
Aaron  Tawll. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1951 
Be  it  enttcted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Special- 
ist Four  Aaron  Tawll,  a  dtlzen  of  Israel,  who 
was  serving  In  the  United  States  Army  In 
Vietnam  vrtth  the  198th  Infantry  Brigade 
when  he  was  killed  In  action  on  November  17, 
1968,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  beginning  on  line  3,  after  the 
name  "Aaron  Tawll,"  strike  out  the  remainder 
of  line  3,  and  all  o>f  lines  4  and  5.  and  Inseit, 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "a  native  of 
Israel,  who  served  honorably  in  the  U.S. 
Army  from  April  11,  1967,  until  his  death  on". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DEFIANCE  OF  UNLAWFUL 
AUTHORITY 

(Mr.  HUNGATE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
sidering the  crime  proposals  that  will 
soon  be  before  Congress,  an  article  in  the 
January  1970  Harvard  Law  Review,  page 
626,  entitled  "Defiance  of  Unlawful  Au- 
thority" should  be  of  some  assistance. 

In  some  of  the  committee  hearings, 
proposals  have  been  advanced  concern- 
ing modification  of  the  common  law  rule 
regarding  the  right  to  resist  an  unlawful 
arrest. 

A  few  of  the  salient  points  of  the  Law- 
Review  article  follow: 

Comparlison  of  the  recent  cases  of  'Walker 
V.  City  of  Birmingham  and  Shuttlesworth  v. 
City  of  Birmingham,  both  of  which  arose 
from  the  same  events,  Illustrates  the  great 
significance  attributed  to  the  form  of  au- 
thority defied.  The  petitioners  wished  to 
hold  marches  In  Birmingham,  Alabama,  on 
Good  Friday  and  Easter  Sunday.  1963.  to  pro- 
test racial  discrimination  In  the  city.  How- 
ever, they  were  rudely  and  arbitrarily  re- 
buffed In  their  attempts  to  obtain  from  Com- 
missioner Eugene  "Bull"  Connor  the  parade 
permits  required  by  city  ordinance.  On  the 
Wednesday  evening  preceding  the  scheduled 
Good  Friday  march,  city  officials  obtained 
from  a  state  court  an  ex  parte  order  enjoin- 
ing the  planned  marches  unless  petitioners 
complied  with  all  the  applicable  laws;  a 
copy  of  this  order  was  served  on  the  petition- 
ers early  Thursday  morning.  Petitioners  did 


not  seek  to  appeal  the  court  order  until  Mon- 
day morning,  after  the  marches  had  been 
held  without  the  required  permits.  The  city 
then  Initiated  two  criminal  proceedings:  one 
(Shuttlesworth)  was  for  violation  of  the  city 
ordinance,  the  other  (Walker)  for  contempt 
of  the  court  order  which  forbade  that 
violation. 

Although  the  alleged  unlawful  conduct 
was  Identical  in  these  two  cases,  the  results 
were  not.  In  Shuttlesworth  the  Court  held 
that  the  city  ordinance  was  unconstitutional 
on  Its  face  since  It  subjected  the  exercise  of 
first  amendment  freedoms  to  prior  restraint 
"without  narrow,  objective  and  definite 
standards  to  guide  the  licensing  authority." 
The  Alabama  Supreme  Court's  attempt  to 
save  the  ordinance  by  construing  it  narrowly 
four  years  after  the  events  could  not  legiti- 
mate an  earlier  application  when,  as  ■written, 
it  had  been  void  on  Its  face.  Having  concluded 
that  the  ordinance  was  unconstitutional,  the 
Court  summarily  reversed  the  petitioner's 
conviction,  since  p&st  decisions  "have  made 
clear  that  a  person  faced  with  such  an  un- 
constitutional licensing  law  may  ignore  it 
and  engage  with  Impunity  in  the  exercise  of 
the  right  of  free  expression  for  which  the  law 
purports  to  require  a  license."  In  Walker, 
however,  the  Court  afiirmed  the  petitioners' 
contempt  conviction,  relying  on  an  earlier 
case  which  approved  the  broad  rule  that 
violation  of  an  erroneous  court  order,  even 
one  based  on  an  unconstitutional  statute.  Is 
punishable  as  contempt.  The  Court  admitted 
that  the  very  ordinance  It  later  held  Invalid 
In  Shuttlesworth  would  raise  "substantial" 
constitutional  questions  but  found  It  un- 
necessary to  decide  them.  Thus,  in  these  two 
cases  as  in  virtually  all  other  Instances  of 
defiance  of  unlawful  authority,  the  Court 
went  about  deciding  on  the  permissibility 
of  defiance  in  a  formallstlc  manner;  after 
determining  what  type  of  authority  was  de- 
fled,  It  resolved  the  cases  on  the  basis  of  this 
classification.  The  Court  did  not  attempt  to 
analyze  the  relevance  of  the  form  to  the 
situations  at  bar.  or  to  Justify  the  applica- 
tion of  a  per  se  rule  to  all  cases  within  the 
formal  category. 

A  further  relevant  point  this  article 
develops  is  that  when  the  effort  to  make 
an  unlawful  arrest  was  \iolent,  the  com- 
mon law  rule  would  sometimes  forgive 
the  killing  of  the  arresting  officer;  (Bad 
Elk  v.  United  States,  177  U.S.  529  (1900) ) 
yet  it  would  punish  those  who  resisted 
lawful  arrest  merely  by  going  limp. 
(State  V.  Jaime,  4  Conn.  Cir.  530,  236  A. 
2d  474  (App.  Div.  1967)  ». 

The  article  suggests  the  following 
amendment  to  strike  an  appropriate  bal- 
ance between  the  individual's  interest  in 
avoiding  the  irreparable  injury  of  an  un- 
lawful arrest  with  what  may  be  the  over- 
whelming interest  of  society  in  demand- 
ing compliance  with  authority. 

If  the  common  law  rule  on  the  right 
to  resist  unlawful  arrest  is  to  be  amended 
by  statute,  as  suggested  in  H.R.  15342, 
which  reads  as  follows : 

It  Is  neither  Justifiable  nor  excusable  cause 
for  a  person  to  use  force  to  resist  an  arrest 
by  an  Individual  he  has  reason  to  believe  Is 
a  law  enforcement  officer,  whether  or  not 
such  arrest  is  lawful. 

I  would  hope  the  following  provision 
could  be  added  to  such  an  amendment: 

However,  no  person  may  be  punished  for 
defying  or  violating  unlawful  government 
authority  when  obedience  would  have  sub- 
jected him  to  significant  and  Irreparable 
harm,  unless  the  government  is  able  to  dem- 
onstrate the  existence  of  an  overriding 
Interest  In  demanding  compliance  ■with  that 
authority. 
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••£•  STANDS  FOR  EFFORT 
'Mr.  STAGGERS  asked  and  was  Klven 
permissior.  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  rf-vLsc  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extianeou:>  matter.' 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Winchester  Evenrni:  Star,  pubhshed  in 
Winchester.  Va  .  features  a  news  story 
in  Its  January-  27,  1970.  edition  describ- 
ing the  founding  of  a  community  library 
in  nx,  con^re^sior.al  district  ii\  West 
Vlrguua.  The  project  was  initiated  by 
the  local  Ruritan  Club,  and  the  whole 
commuruty  participated  in  turnrng  the 
plans  into  an  attractive  and  useful  pub- 
lic asset.  I  think  the  stor>-  Is  well  worth 
reading 

Mr.  Speaker,  cur  ancestors  who  set- 
tled this  contment  came  across  the  :.eas 
with  little  except  their  hands  and 
brains  They  knew  the  country  was  rich 
in  resources,  and  they  expected  to  use 
this  wealth  to  make  better  lives  for 
themselves.  Hard  work,  cooperation,  and 
the  general  good  were  the  tools  they 
dedicated  to  the  task.  The  power  and 
wealth  of  this  Nation  today  attests  how 
well  their  plan  worked. 

Today,  however,  there  is  much  tend- 
ency to  turn  our  responsibilities  over  to 
some  agency  in  organized  society.  We 
lo-ok  to  the  .-chool.  or  the  church,  or  the 
government  to  do  for  us  what  our  fore- 
fathers customarily  did  for  them.^elves 
I  am  happy  to  point  out  that  in  my 
own  State  there  are  communities  which 
know  well  how  to  put  the  old  virtues 
of  initiative  and  self-reliance  mto  oper- 
ation. The  project  described  in  this  news 
article  is  an  example 

The  news  article  Is  Illustrated  with 
some  attractive  pictures  which  tell  the 
storv'  more  impressively  than  any  words 
can.  Capon  Bridge  has  a  library  to  be 
proud  of. 

About  1937  Charles  and  Marj-  Beard 
published  a  book  which  they  called  The 
Makmt:  of  American  Civilization  "  It  is 
Intere.st.ng  that  they  had  much  to  say 
about  the  flowering  of  education  and  cul- 
ture In  the  Nation  durin;?  the  19th 
centur-'  Libraries  were  crecLted  as  an 
important  factor  in  thi.s  progre&bive  ad- 
vance. Said  the  Beards 

with  the  spread  of  classroom  Instruction 
went  the  expnnslon  of  Ubrixv  and  museum 
facilities  Every  large  city  rr.ariine  anv  pre- 
tension to  refinement  bepap.  to  pritle  itself  on 
!ta  pos5.esslon  of  both  Aiicl  even  small  villages 
in  manv  retflons  were  so  active  'u  establishing 
local  libraries  that  these  In.stltutions  became 
as  striding  i  feature  of  mxlern  community 
Uf9  as  the  village  church  had  been  in  colonial 
times 

Thnnk  Heaven,  the  spirit  Is  still  alive 
In  our  best  rural  areas 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
■E"    Stands    for    Eftort 
(By  JacK  Davis i 

Cm»cin  Bridge,  \^'  V*  —The  150  or  so  reel- 
dents  of  th.s  Hampshire  County  hamJet  are 
buttin-prppin'  proud   of   their   li'irary 

And  when  you  say  "their'  Ubrarv.  that's 
Just  »-ha*  It  is. 

How  they  got  their  Ubr-ir,-  is  a  lessen  in 
pioneer  ingenuity — Capor.  River  -.tyle 

The  town  of  Capon  Bridge  sits  astride  a 
shallow,  fertile  valley  a  few  miles  west  of  the 
Virginia  line  on  V  S  50.  It  Is  an  historic  old 
settlement.  wher»  Oeorge  Wasbingtoo  visited 


a  number  of  times  as  he  crossed  and  crlas- 
crosoed  the  area  while  fcurveylng  the  wilder- 
ness. 

On  the  outskirts  cf  the  town  is  tUc  ^ravc 
of  Jaiues  Cftudy  tWashington  .speUed  It 
Codciv  m  hu  records),  an  Inaian  ft^hter  of 
wide  repute  and  the  lirst  white  st"  Uer  in 
thexi-  partj. 

A  fu.r  portion  of  the  populaion  oX  Capon 
Bridge  coiiil..i--i  of  plea.->aiu  folk  who  came 
here  lo  retire.  But  here  you  doui  retire  You 
worii  with  your  reightwjrs  oa  what  you  lll:e  to 

do. 

I.Ike  creating  an  hones>t-to-gobh  library. 
Here  s  ho'A  it  started 

High  sch.>ol  biudentji  living  in  the  eastern 
!it.:f  of  'he  coun'v  anTUKf  ftb..ut  CO  miles  .i 
day,  back  and  forth,  on  school  buses  If  they 
wan-ed  to  do  some  after-hour^,  research  ou  a 
school  project,  their  p.irent3  had  'o  drive 
them  '  ■'  Runinev  the  c.jun«ry  hub  v.herf  the 
"tibllc  l.brnrv  Is  '.o^ft'ed  Or  s'lw  afer  schccl, 
mlsi  the  bui  and  hltoh-hlke  home. 

.\  little  over  .\  year  a^'o.  ■^omeb.<iv  hap- 
pened t->  niTitlon  this  to  Duke  Simon.s,  who 
then  wis  president  of  the  Capon  Bridge 
Ruritan  Club  His  r.ame  U  \\'il!l.i.m  P  Slmon.s. 
who  bought  a  small  farm  iind  an  enrly- 
1800s  l.i..i-e  nearby  afte.-  retlr'.ng  from  the 
New  York  City  grind  In  53.  but  to  e\eryone 
her.'  he  3  Duke 

Duke  broi;-ht  It  up  before  the  20-odd 
members  of  the  Ruritan  Club  They  agreed 
that  a  llbriry  was  needed 

The  club  c-illed  ri  public  meetlnc  Twenty- 
elcht  pe<\o!e  showed  up.  which  was  .i  pretty 
fair  represe:^  .itlon  They  were  all  for  it  too 
The  only  avall.ible  building  vacant  in  the 
town  was  the  old  Gardner  medical  olflre 
Hadn't  been  t i^cd  for  abi^ut  '25  years,  when 
the  late  Dr  Gardner  pulled  teeth  there.  Be- 
fc.re  him.  his  f  vth»r  .and  hi?  grandfather, 
both  phv  l.-un-s.  h.<»d  used  it  as  their  office. 
It  dated  back  to  about  1800.  and  It  showed 
the  wear. 

B.;-  still.  It  was  the  only  building  around 
that  w  .IS  available 

The  Runtan  Club  didn't  have  any  mc ney. 
Neither  did  the  town. 

Duke  Simons  went  to  see  Dr  drdncr's 
widow  about  using  the  old  mediatl  office 
Sure  she  said,  .shed  give  the  buldlng  rent- 
free,   but  what   about   the  taxes'' 

D  ike  and  John  C-iryel!  club  secretary  ap- 
p-u-ed  before  the  M.i.-r.^slure  County  C  lurt 
inrt  explained  the  sltuauon  The  court  agreed 
to  close  lUs  eyes 

The  building,  a  one-story  structure  about 
20  feet  by  36  feet,  was  a  mess  Inside  from 
disuse  D'-ist,  mou^e  nests  wasp  colonvs  and 
spHer  w-ebs  o-. er  the  yerirs  had  made  !t  a 
den  fOT  Drarii!-\ 

By  n  )W  It  wi's  early  In  1969  and  C.  E. 
Mf-Keown  had  taken  over  as  Ruritan  presi- 
dent He  saw  the  mterl  t  needed  a  thr.rouiih 
cleanin;; 

What  was  the  quickest  way? 
He   called   the    volunteer    ftre   department 
Th'-'se  guys  .ilwnvs  like  to  yqiUrt  hoRe,<!    .\nd 
thoy  'itf!  They  wa-shed  the  sm.nll  frame  struc- 
ture down    ln.ld»  ard  out.  fore  and  aft.  tin 
roof  to  b<jtTom  rafter 

It  t(XJk  two  m  'nths  f^r  It  to  dry  out  thor- 
oukthlv,  but  It   wa*;  clean    Really  clean. 

■Willie  It  was  drying  out.  another  public 
meeting  wa.-  held  This  f.r.ic  delegations 
cime.  not  only  from  Capon  Bridge,  but  from 
the  entire  e\st<?rn  portion  of  the  county. 
They  liked  what  they  were  seeing 

At  the  meeting,  a  Mferarv  B  ard  was 
formed  to  handle  the  formalities  and  what- 
ever fuud.^  might  be  available 

.Knd  the  Rurltan-s  went  back  to  work  on 
the  building 

Owen  Phillips.  A  retired  electrician,  vol- 
unteered to  Install  the  wiring 

The  Groves  Lumber  Co  .  of  nearby  Augusta, 
donated  seven  gallons  of  paint.  Individual 
Rurltans  donated  single  gallons. 

Club  members  came  In  evenings  and 
painted 


Two  contractors,  club  members,  built  the 
bL«.ik  shelves 

Then  came  the  ladles— mostly,  the  wives  of 
the  men  wlio  worked  on  the  building. 

They  scourid  the  eastern  part  of  the  coun- 
ty. .-i..d  ciune  up  with  about  2.0O0  books.  Then 
the  Women  catalogued  them  and  arranged 
them  properly  In  order. 

But  It    didn't  stop  there. 

The  Capon  Bridge  Volunteer  Fire  Co. 
bought  an  oil  header.  Charley  Buchlnsky  in- 
iialfed  It 

The  Ruritan  Club  gave  the  tables 

Mrs.  Hiizvl  Nelson  provided  tour  wooden 
chdlrs. 

R(  V-  O.irui  -icnated  10  f.>!'-lng  metal  chairs, 
which  Mr   and  Mrs.  Wendle  Onips  painted. 

Mrs  Gladys  Simons  pitched  In  two  metal 
file  cabinets. 

William  Mas--{y  came  along  with  a  coat 
rack. 

The  Hamj>8hlre  County  Taxpayers  Assn. 
divvied  up  $50.  ..nd  Charles  Aiken.  $10  The 
ladles  of  the  Home  Demon- iratlon  Club  held 
an  art -craft  show  and  bake  sale  and  made 
S150,  which  It  turned  o\er  to  the  Library 
Board 

And  last  summer,  on  a  fertile  stretch  of 
b.3tt' m  land  that  was  donated,  the  Ruritan 
members  pl.anted  corn,  and  picked  It.  and 
sold  It.  aJld  came  up  with  a  8420  profit.  All 
of  which  went  to  the  Library  Board. 

The  little  building  beams.  Inside,  it's  as 
clean  a.s  a  pin,  and  the  shelves  are  about  two- 
thirds  full  of  hof)ks  ranging  from  "The  X 
Bar  X  Boys  Lost  In  the  Rockies"  to  "Stod- 
daril's  Lectures  " 

Outside  It  s'TUl  nee'.!s  a  bit  nf  ?:>'t  and 
polish,  and  the  porch  shows  the  wear  of  time. 
Bu'  come  next  summer,  the  Rurltans  plan 
to  paint  the  outside  and  put  on  a  concrete 
rtoor  on  the  porch. 

There  was  obvious  pride  In  Duke  Simons' 
voice  A  hen  he  said: 

"This  was  all  real  volunteer  work.  V!e  don't 
owe  a  dime  on  It.  Not  one  cent  of  state  or 
federal  money  here  We're  mighty  proud  of 
It,  .Ml  of  us  Everybody  contributed  In  one 
Aftv  or  the  other  " 
His  leathery  face  beamed. 
James  Caudy,  resting  In  the  deep,  dark 
soil  'us'  across  the  stream,  would  have  been 
proud 

THE   :2D   ANNIVERSARY   OF 
CEYLON  INDEPENDENCE 

'Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  addre.-^s  the  House  for  1  min- 
utf».  to  I  evi.se  and  extt-nd  his  remarks,  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  ADAIR  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  offer  my  best  wi-fhes  to  the  country 
of  Ceylon  on  the  occasion  of  the  22d  an- 
niversary of  its  Independence,  which  falls 
on  Febmarv-  4. 

Ceylon  todny  can  be  proud  of  Its  place 
among  the  democratic  nations  of  the 
world  In  the  short  space  of  22  years  she 
has  established  a  stable  parliamentary 
system  of  govpmn.ent.  Under  her  Consti- 
tution the  rule  of  law  prevails  and  Par- 
liament is  .supreme.  Ceylon  has  freedom 
of  f.petK-h.  freedom  of  movement,  and 
freedom  of  the  press. 

Ceylon  Ls  especially  proud  of  her  rec- 
ord in  education,  which  has  been  brought 
within  reach  of  everyone.  As  a  result.  80 
percent  of  the  population  is  literate. 

Theie  has  been  a  significant  improve- 
ment in  health.  Life  expectancy  has  been 
raised  to  62  years  as  a  result  of  improved 
envlrormiental  sanitation,  better  medical 
treatment,  and  Improved  diet. 

Ceylon's  progress  has  been  assisted  by 
aid  from  the  United  States  and  various 
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International  groups  such  as  the  World 
Bank  and  tlie  International  Fund.  The 
Government  of  Ceylon  has  expressed  its 
appreciation  for  th.is  assistance,  which 
has  enabled  it  to  help  itself  more  effec- 
tively. 

Ceylon  is  proud  of  lUs  progre.ss  and  is 
anxiou.-  to  have  foreigners  visit  the  coun- 
try and  sec  the  progress  that  has  been 
made.  Covlon  is  now  on  the  air  routes  of 
several  major  aulmes.  and  new  hotels  are 
being  built  to  accommodate  the  Increas- 
m^  number  of  tourists. 

Relations  between  our  two  countries 
continue  to  be  good  and.  in  fact,  have 
been  strengthened  in  recent  years 
through  many  joint  projects  and  activi- 
ties. I  am  confident  that  we  wHi  continue 
to  ?-njoy  friendly  and  cordial  relations 
in  the  years  ahead. 


all  citl?ens  that  they  m.ay  expect  no 
sympathy  from  this  Congressman  who 
is  one  of  the  members  of  the  Com.mittee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


TRANSPORTATION— CONTROVERSY 
BETWEEN  MANAGEMENT  AND  LA- 
BOR 

'Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  American  public  has  a 
great  stake  in  any  controversy  between 
management  and  labor  which  aflfects  the 
trarLbPortalion  systems  of  this  Nation. 
As  we  all  knov.'.  transportation  is  the 
lifeblood  of  America.  The  food  we  eat, 
the  products  we  consume,  the  raw  ma- 
terials going  Into  manufacturing  plants, 
and  the  finished  products  are  all  part  of 
the  commercial  lifestream  of  America. 
The  American  railroad  system  is  one 
of  the  mainstays  in  this  transportation 
system  which  keeps  our  country  pros- 
pering. For  the  railroad  system,  nation- 
wide to  come  to  a  halt  has  a  dramatic 
and  disastrous  effect  on  all  American 
industries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1967  I  supported  com- 
pulsory arbitration  to  end  the  nation- 
wide rail  strike,  primarily  becaase  of 
some  of  the  pleas  which  farmers  and 
other  Americans  had  made  to  me  con- 
cerning the  great  monetary  loss  they  as 
third  parties  were  sustaining. 

Yesterday  I  wrote  to  the  presidents  of 
the  three  major  railroads  serving  my 
district  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  I  advised 
them  that  I  have  no  intention  of  idly 
sitting  by  and  having  management  adopt 
a  "public  be  damned"  attitude  in  order 
to  bring  pressure  on  the  unions,  just  as 
I  have  no  intention  of  allowing  the 
unions  to  adopt  a  "public  be  damned" 
attitude  to  bring  pressure  en  manage- 
ment. The  public  and  rail  users  are  de- 
serving of  more  consideration  by  both 
management  and  labor  than  simply 
using  them  fls  pawns  in  a  labor  di.<;pute. 
In  the  letters.  I  advised  the  presidents 
that  I  viewed  collusion  by  management 
to  bring  rail  transportation  to  a  halt 
nationwide  in  the  same  manner  as  a  na- 
tionwide rail  strike. 

The  presidents  cf  the  American  rail- 
road system  may  as  well  make  up  their 
minds  that  if  they  persist  in  ignoring  the 
interest  of  the  public,  and  insisting  on 
a  nationwide  shutdown  detrimental  to 
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PRESIDENT  NIXONS  BUDGET  PRE- 
TENDS THE  -VIETNAM  WAR  IS 
OVER 

(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
Members  of  Congress  received  copies  of 
President  Nixon's  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1971. 1  was  most  gratified  to  note  in  look- 
ing through  the  budget,  especially  the 
Defense  budget,  to  see  that  no  expendi- 
tures are  listed  for  operations  In  South- 
east Asia.  This  confirms  the  hopes  of 
those  of  us  who  have  been  pushing  for 
faster  withdrawal  of  American  forces 
from  South  Vietnam;  if  there  is  no 
money  allocated  for  Vietnam  operations, 
the  President  must  be  planning  a  com- 
plete withdrawal  before  the  start  of  the 
new  fiscal  year.  We  are  delighted  that 
the  President  has  finally  seen  the  wis- 
dom of  speedier  disengagement. 

It  is  certain  that  the  omission  of  de- 
tailed military  expenditures  attributable 
to  the  Vietnam  war  must  mean  the  end 
of  our  Vietnam  participation  because  the 
only  alternative  interpretation  is  that 
the  President  who  courageously — by  his 
own  estimate — chose  a  slow  withdrawal 
policy  Is  now  trying  to  hide  the  dollar 
cost  of  that  policy  from  the  American 
people.  Certainly  a  President  who  is  so 
concerned  about  the  inflationarj'  effects 
of  Goverrunent  spending  that  he  would 
veto  education  and  health  appropria- 
tions, would  never  try  to  conceal  the 
costs  of  his  Vietnam  policy.  It  Is  beyond 
belief  that  such  a  courageous  and  forth- 
right political  leader  would  attempt  to 
have  his  "slow  withdrawal  cake"  and  still 
try  to  convince  the  American  people  that 
he  has  enough  left  for  the  hungry— not 
to  mention  the  Ill-housed,  the  sick  and 
the  poor— here  at  home. 

Of  course,  the  war  in  Vietnam  must 
have  ended;  no  President  who  cares  so 
much  about  inflation  would  continue 
spending  over  $20  bllUon  per  year  on 
Vietnam.  And  what  a  relief  to  know  that, 
although  over  9,000  American  Uves  have 
been  lost  since  the  new  administration 
took  office,  after  July  1  we  wUl  not  have 
to  worry  about  that  any  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  to  be  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  I  am  not  misreading  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  1971  budget.  I  invite  other 
interested  Members  of  this  body  to  join 
with  me  in  asking  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  whether  we  are 
interpreting  the  new  budget  correctly. 
We  will  simply  ask  Mr.  Mayo  to  either 
acknowledge  that  the  President  plans  to 
be  out  of  Vietnam  by  June  30,  1970.  or 
to  stop  pulling  our  legs  and  tell  the 
American  people  what  this  "slow  with- 
drawal" policy  Is  going  to  cost  us.  I  am 
$01  for  preserving  the  President's  options, 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  eliminating  the 
congressional  budgetary  fimction  and 
Ignoring  the  people's  right  to  know  the 
cost  of  war. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  GLENARD  P. 
LIPSCOMB 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  <Mr.  Smith*  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  today  with  sadness  in  my  heart 
to  pay  tribute  to  my  dearest  friend.  Con- 
gressman Glenard  p.  Lipscomb.  Not  since 
the  death  of  my  father  have  I  felt  a  loss 
so  deeply.  The  bond  of  friendship  and 
mutual  understanding  Glen  Lipscomb 
and  I  shared  was  beyond  the  power  of 
expression. 

We  served  together  in  the  California 
State  Legislature.  The  Lipscombs  had 
two  small  daughters;  we  had  two  small 
sons,  so  that  Virginia  and  Elizabeth  did 
not  come  to  Sacramento  with  us,  but  we 
drove  home  together  on  weekends,  or  else 
Elizabeth  and  Virginia  drove  to  Sacra- 
mento to  spend  some  time  with  us.  Dur- 
ing the  first  year  we  were  in  the  legisla- 
ture, our  children  served  as  pages  of  the 
State  assembly  during  their  Easter  vaca- 
tion. Glen  and  I  were  together  con- 
tinuously; we  were  seatmates.  We  shared 
offices.  Our  thoughts  and  feelings  were 
practically  identical.  In  fact,  in  Sacra- 
mento we  were  affectionately  called  the 
"Golddust  Twins." 

When  Glen  was  elected  at  a  special 
election  to  come  to  the  U.S.  Congress.  I 
was  as  proud  as  if  it  had  been  I  who  had 
been  chosen.  Little  did  I  realize  that  in 
but  a  brief  time  following  that,  circum- 
stances would  be  such  that  I,  too,  would 
be  serving  in  Congress,  and  that  we 
would  be  resuming  our  close  relationship 
and  reestablishing  our  mutual  interests 
and  personal  contacts. 

Glen  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
foremost  authorities  on  national  defense 
and  military  financing  in  the  Congress. 
His  contribution  as  senior  Republican 
member  of  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommrttee  since  1965  has  been  ex- 
tensive and  will  be  felt  for  years  to  come, 
as  will  his  activities  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. He  served  also  as  chair- 
man of  the  California  Republican  dele- 
gation—one of  the  largest  in  the  House — 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Printing. 

During  the  1952  campaign,  Glen  was 
in  charge  of  the  Washington  office  of 
Senator  Richard  Nixon  who  was  the  Re- 
publican nominee  for  Vice  President.  He 
continued  to  be  a  stanch  supporter  of 
Mr.  Nixon  through  both  the  1960  and 
1968  Presidential  campaigns. 

When  the  U.S.S.  California — the  first 
nuclear-powered  surface  ship  in  a  dec- 
ade—had her  keel  laid  in  Newport  a 
short  while  ago,  Elizabeth  and  I  were 
proud  to  be  among  the  guests  to  watch 
Virginia  authenticate  the  keel  laying  and 
to  hear  Secretary  of  Defense,  Melvin  R. 
Laird,  as  the  principal  speaker.  It  was  an 
occasion  we  shall  long  remember  and 
the  words  of  our  dear  friend — Glkn 
Lipscomb — will  live  forever  on  the  plaque 
attached  thereto; 

Future  generations  of  Americans  will  rec- 
ognize that  It  was  Congress  that  had  the 
foresight,  wisdom  and  courage  to  take  this 
InlOatlve  to  strengthen  the  Defense  of  our 
Nation. 
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So.  also,  will  future  generations  of 
Amer.can:^  roojpnue  the  contributions 
that  Glin  Lif'scoMB  ha^  made  to  the  fu- 
ture i'f  our  great  country  through  his 
untiruiR  effort.^  and  h.>  dedication  to  the 
otfi-'.-*  he  he'd  I  kr.ow  that  he  wa.^  proud 
to  *erve  the  24th  Distnci  of  C;ihfornia 
in  the  Hou.ie  of  Repre^entaUve^.  and  I 
am  certaui  that  the  people  in  the  24th 
chsti.it  will  misa  hii  outotand.ug  leader- 
ship and  service. 

No  one  could  posiioly  have  had  mrre 
intetrnty.  dedication,  and  loyalty  than 
Glen  Licscomb.  Hii  devotion  to  family, 
and  ins  dedication  to  public  oi?u-e  cer- 
tainly have  earned  for  him  a  "Well  done, 
Uiou  good  and  faithful  servant.  '  Not 
once  during  our  entire  friendship  have 
I  ever  hc-ard  hmi  say  an  unkind  word 
about  any  individual  Nor  have  I  ever 
heard  aiii'  individual  .say  an  unkind  word 
about  him,  I  am  a:so  proud  to  say  that 
never  once  m  these  21  years  of  close 
as.vociation  have  we  ever  had  a  disagree- 
ment. 

Although  It  is  not  for  us  to  question,  it 
is  difficult  to  accept  that  such  a  fine  per- 
son had  to  be  taken  from  us  at  the  prime 
of  his  life.  All  my  life  I  have  been  a 
religious  man.  I  have  never  quite  been 
able  to  understand  why  leaders  like  Con- 
gr^■^.^n'.an  Lipscomb  are  called  at  such  an 
early  age  About  the  C/nly  explanation  I 
have  been  able  to  give  myself  is  that 
mayoe  God  needs  some  men  like  Glen 
Uj  help  Him  in  connection  with  Hu  prob- 
lems. Glen  had  so  much  to  give,  and 
gave  so  generously  and  tirelessly  of  his 
tmie  and  energy-  It  is  a  great  personal 
lu>s  as  well  a.>  a  greai  loss  to  our  cuuntry 
When  my  time  comes.  I  know.-  he  will  be 
there  with  his  outstretched  hand  to  KUide 
and  help  me 

Elizabeth  joins  me  in  extendint?  our 
love  and  affection  as  well  as  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  Virmnia  Uiane  and  Joyce 
and  the  other  members  of  the  family. 
We  feel  cerfam  that  v.heiever  Glen  is  he 
knows  we  will  be  watchine  over  VirKinia 
and  the  girls,  knowmt;  we  will  do  wiial- 
ever  we  can  to  ease  their  burden  of  gnef . 
Mr.  SMITH  of  California  Mr  Speaker. 
I  yield  to  the  di->tinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michuzan 
'Mr  Ger-^ld  R  Ford' 

Mr  GERALD  R  FXDRD  Mr  Speaker, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
Representative  Glen  Lipscomb  were  close 
friends  over  many  years  This  morning  at 
the  services,  the  President  attended  m 
paying  tribute  to  Glen  Lipscomb 

Yesterday  the  President  issued  a  state- 
ment following  the  passing  of  Glen 
Lipscomb.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
read  his  words 

I:  was  wr.ti  great  .sadnefts  and  a  fe-eUng  of 
personal  loea  that  I  learned  cf  the  death  or 
Glen  Lipscomb  He  has  an  i>u'->ta:id::ig  Con- 
gressman. Chairman  of  the  California  dele- 
gation of  his  party,  and  highly  respected 
among  his  coXwigues  of  hoth  parties  In  the 
Congress  And  It  •k\s  not  only  his  superb 
record  as  a  Congressman  that  made  Glen 
LiPs<xiiiB  respec'ed  It  waa  his  admirable  rec- 
ord as  a  man 

I  pers.  r.ally  learnej  if  his  great  ablll'les  In 
195ii  Aheii  he  voluireered  h  s  aisi-.irice  m  m. 
campaign  for  ".he  LI  S  Senate  iad  ajjaln  In 
1952  when  he  gave  hU  time  and  talent  to 
help  operate  my  Wa-shlngton  o.f.ce  at  the 
time  I  wao  candidate  for  Vice  Presldeu! 
Since  fien    many  AmertcaJi.* — In  and  out  of 


political  hie — have  discovered  his  capacity 
r..r  hard  v.ork  and  hi;  cie..ii..  n  to  high  •^iim 
clples  Tlie  nation  has  lost  a  fine  American. 
Ca!lfor:  la  ha"  lost  a  Congressional  leader; 
m-'nv  of  us  have  ! 'St  an  irreplnceahle  rneriU 
Mrs.  Nlx.jn  Joins  me  in  offering  deepest  cun- 
d.jleuees  to  the  family  of  Glen  Lipso.mb 

Mr  Speaker,  if  Glen  Lipscomb  had  an 
enemy  in  this  House.  neUher  ho  nor  I 
knew  It.  He  certainly  had  many,  many 
friends,  and  1  am  proud  to  have  been 
one  c  f  them 

In  public  life  one  needs  friends,  but 
one  becomes  a  discerning  judf-'e  of 
friends.  Glen  was  a  very  special  V;ind  'i 
friend.  His  friendship  never  wa\ertd 
whether  Ms  fortunes,  or  yours,  were  up 
or  down.  If  you  were  friends,  you  could 
count  on  Glen. 

It  has  been  said  that  life  with-rit  a 
friend  is  deatl-.  with,  ul  a  witness  Gi  en 
was  worried,  the  last  tunc  we  talked,  that 
at  the  a;:c  ot  54  he  had  accomplished 
nothin„',  thac  so  much  unfinished  work 
wa.-,  left  for  him  to  do  I  say  that  we  are 
all  his  witnesses.  How  many  men  lia\e 
done  as  much  for  their  country,  their 
family,  and  their  friends  as  Glen  Lips- 
comb did  HI  his  54  years  among  us ' 

Glen  Lipscomb  ne\er  said,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
has  indicated,  an  unkind  word  ab^jut 
anyone,  even  though  tlu*re  were  occa- 
sions of  personal  ditleiences  on  the  fl  'or 
or  in  committee  or  even  within  uur  parly 
I  never  heard,  as  the  t;entieman  from 
California  has  said,  an  uufCind  word  said 
by  anyone  about  Gi  en  Lipscomb,  and 
even  though  there  were  some  vigorous 
opp'jnents  who  differed  with  him  very 
dramatically. 

I  h  id  the  wonderful  experience.  Mr 
Speaker,  of  wurkms  a  gx)d  many  iiour.s 
a  >:o'Xl  many  weeks,  and  a  number  of 
years  mo^t  clo'^ely  with  Glen  on  the 
Committee  on  Apiiropnations,  particu- 
larly the  National  Detense  Subcommit- 
U-e  of  the  Cv^mmitlee  on  Appropriations 
He  wa.s  an  anchor  of  strength  Yet  he 
had  an  unbelievable  vision  of  what  we  in 
tiic  Congress  ought  to  do  to  make  certain 
that  America  would  be  strong-  in  meet- 
inj;  our  problems  abroad  In  this  most 
vital  area,  Mr  Speaker,  he  v«,as  by  any 
standard  an  acknowledged  expert  He 
was  higlily  re.-.pi.'Cted  by  h.s  c<>mmutte 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  ai.-.le  Ht- 
was  respected  by  the  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  the  committee,  both  civil- 
ian as  v^ell  as  military,  and  I  think  it  is 
accurate  to  say  that  the  staff  members 
wholly  approved  of  the  fine  job  that 
Glen  Lipscomb  did  on  these  most  im- 
portant matters. 

Well,  Mr  Speaker,  his  life  will  have 
many  witnesses,  within  tills  Chamber  and 
outside;  from  the  While  House  to  the 
humblest  home  in  America,  whose  in- 
habitants are  safer  becau5e  of  his  vigi- 
lance in  defense  matters  His  life  will 
have  special  witnesses  m  an  adorlnc  wife 
his  helpmeet  of  33  years,  and  two  lovely 
diiUb;hters,  who  have  given  him  five 
grandchildren  to  brij-'hten  his  recent 
years 

Mr  Speaker.  :ny  wife,  Betty,  and  I  ex- 
tend our  deepest  sympathies  and  con- 
dilenres  to  Glen  s  wonderful  wife.  Gin- 
ger, and  their  fine  family. 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield ' 


Mr  SMITH  of  California  I  am  pleased 
to  v. eld  to  cur  distint;'ii.'--hed  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker,  the 
untimely  passing  of  our  d-  .ir  friend  and 
late  colleaguf'.  Glenafd  Lipscomb,  leaves 
a  void  in  the  House  which  will  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  nil  Glenakd  Lipscomb 
vias  a  public  accountant  by  training  and 
performed  invaluable  soivice  us  a  mem- 
b<T  of  the  vitally  iinpor'ant  Subcom- 
mittee on  Defense  of  the  Hou.«e  Appro- 
priations Committee.  He  gave  unslmt- 
inuly  of  himself  and  oi  his  technical 
extxMise  aa  a  member  of  that  subcom- 
mittee 

Because  of  his  many  years  of  s-  rvice 
in  that  post  he  had  r>cquired  a  profound 
knowledge  of  our  Dt^feiise  Establishment 
and  our  Nation's  national  defense  that 
he  recot-'ni/.ed  should  be  second  to  none. 
On  the  one  hand  he  always  acted  as  a 
vigorous  ^:ualdian  of  the  taxpayers'  dol- 
lar, but  on  the  other  hand  he  v\as  fully 
cognizant  of  the  necessity  of  mainiatniriu 
our  national  defense  posture  commen- 
surate with  the  counti-y's  role  as  the 
chief  euardlan  of  the  free  world 

When  the  annual  defense  appropria- 
tion bill  was  brought  to  the  floor,  his 
■.uperb  mastery  of  his  subject  enabled 
lum  t-o  play  a  dominant  role  in  success- 
fully guiding  it  through  to  pas-sacie. 

On  a  more  personal  level.  I  have  lost 
a  dear  friend  Ii  waJ^  only  2  weeks  aeo 
that  I  visited  Glenard  Lipscomb  at  the 
hospital,  where  I  met  Mrs.  Lipscomb 
who  was  with  him  on  that  occasion  He 
was  ver>  optimistic  When  I  left  him.  I 
left  with  a  feelinc  of  happiness  at  the 
optimism  he  displaved  on  that  occasion.       ^ 

I  deeply  treasured  Glenard  Lipscomb's 
friendship.  He  was  universally  liked  and 
admired  by  his  colleagues.  He  was  a 
vigorous  adovcate  in  behalf  of  his  politi- 
cal philosophy,  but  he  was  always  a 
k'entleman.  fair,  reasonable,  and  under- 
standing He  placed  the  welfare  of  his 
couiitrv-  above  politics 

Mrs  McCormack  and  I  extend  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  wife  Virginia 
and  to  h.er  loved  ones. 

Mr  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  our 
colleague,  ihe  gentleman  from  California 
'Mr.  SMirn'  in  the  touchinc  statement 
he  has  made  about  his  close  fiiend  and 
one  of  our  most  beloved  colleagues, 
Glenarii  Lipscomb  Everything  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  and  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  have  said  about 
Glenard  Lipscomb  is  echoed  m  my  own 
heart.  Glen  was.  as  all  Members  know, 
an  outstanding  Member  of  the  House,  a  ' 
ranking  and  most  effective  member  on 
two  miportam  committees.  He  was  , 
knowledgeable,  hard  working,  and  con- 
structive He  played  a  major  role  In  the 
work  of  tills  body  during  his  years  here. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  feels  it  when 
It  loses  a  Member  of  great  dedication.  In 
Glen's  death  we  nave  lost  one  of  our  most 
dedicated  Members 

But.  Mr  Speaker.  Glen  Lipscomb  was 
more  tl^an  just  a  valuable  and  dedicated 
lewlslatcr  and  servant  of  the  House  and 
of  the  American  p.'ople  He  was  one  of 
the  mtv-t  wholesome  men  I  have  ever 
kr.own    He  was  such  a   delightful  and 
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personable  gentleman.  He  had  the  abil- 
ity to  disagree  with  grace  and  fairness. 
His  talent  for  kindness  and  friendship 
was  boundless  and  was  appreciated  as 
fully  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  as  in  his 
own  partv.  His  affections  were  fully  re- 
turned by  every  Member  of  the  House. 
We  all  loved  this  wonderful  man.  We 
shall  all  mi&<  him  and  the  kindly  smile 
that  greeted  us  daily. 

Mrs.  Albert  and  I  extend  to  Mrs.  Lips- 
comb and  their  dauahters  and  their 
grandchildren  and  relatives  our  deepest 
svmpatliy  i.i  their  bereavement. 

Mr.  SMITH  ol  Caliiornia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Byrnes  I . 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  an  occasion  such  as  this, 
words  arc  always  inadequate.  I  feel  also 
a  personal  inadequacy  to  truly  express 
the  great  sadness  that  is  in  my  heart  at 
the  passing  of  our  wonderful  friend, 
Glenard  Lipscomb. 

Almost  any  adjective  that  carries  with 
It  a  pleasant  connotation  could  be  used 
In  describing  Glenard  Lipscomb.  He  was 
masculine,  yet  a  sweet  person:  he  was 
firm,  yes,  yet  fair  and  reasonable  and 
gentle;  he  was  a  kindly  man;  he  was  a 
generous  man;  he  was  just  thoroughly 
decent  in  ever>'  aspect  of  liis  life  and 
demeanor. 

We  all  knew  him  also  as  a  most  studi- 
ous individual,  conscientious  in  the  tasks 
which  might  be  assigned  to  him. 

He  was  unselfish,  always  willing  to  go 
out  of  his  way  to  help  to  make  life  easier 
for  someone  who  could  use  his  help  in 
either  a  small  or  larger  way.  In  fact,  we 
can  say  that  Glen  Lipscomb  really  never 
thought  of  himself,  he  thought  of  others. 

I  have  known  him  since  his  first  days 
in  the  Congress.  I  have  known  him  not 
Just  as  a  colleague  but  as  a  very  close 
friend.  To  me  he  was  an  inspiration,  a 
model  of  a  perfect  gentleman.  I  was 
blessed  to  coimt  him  as  one  of  my  very 
closest  fnends. 

This  is  a  time  of  great  personal  sad- 
ness as  far  as  I  am  concerned  and  as 
far  as  Mrs.  Byrnes  is  concerned,  but  our 
sadness  is  tempered  by  the  memory  of 
a  most  pleasurable  and  rewarding  asso- 
ciation We  join  with  others  in  express- 
ing our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  lovely 
and  gracious  wife.  Ginger,  and  his  very 
fine  daughters. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  <Mr.  Mahon). 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Glen  Lips- 
comb did  not  belong  Just  to  California; 
he  belonged  to  the  Nation.  And  the  Na- 
tion has  sastained  a  very  deep  loss. 

I  have  sat  here  and  listened  to  the 
many  fine  tributes  paid  to  the  memory  of 
this  distinguished  American  and  legis- 
lator, and  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  think 
anyone  has  been  able  quite  to  capture  the 
full  depth  and  breadth  of  this  statesman 
from  the  State  of  C&llfornia.  I  confess 
that  I  lack  the  words  to  do  so.  But  to  his 
memory  we  seek  to  pay  the  highest 
tribute. 

I  sat  by  Glen  Lipscomb's  side  for  years 
in  the  committee  room.  I  observed  him 
under  all  conditions.  Hi.s  performance 
has  been  outstanding.  I  recall  his  unre- 
lenting efforts,  his  fairness  and  objec- 


tivity, his  patience  and  compassion.  If 
I  have  served  here  with  a  finer,  more 
dedicated  and  devoted  citizen  tiian  Glen 
Lipscomb.  I  cemnot  call  his  name. 

I  know  his  loved  ones  will  take  comfort 
that  we  loved  him  so  much  and  that  we 
respected  him  immensely.  He  has  left 
the  members  of  his  family  a  heritage 
which  will  comfort  and  inspire  them  in 
the  coming  years. 

In  my  words  of  esteem,  respect,  and  af- 
fection— inadequate  as  they  are — I  un- 
dertake to  speak  for  all  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
committee  upon  which  Glen  Lipscomb 
served  so  faithfully  and  ably  througliout 
his  tenure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  the  Lord  bless  his 
memory  and  give  comfort  to  his  loved 
ones  and  his  wide  circle  of  friends. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Mailliard). 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
said  that  "any  man's  death  diminishes 
me."  John  Donne's  words  were  never 
more  true  than  in  the  case  of  my  friend. 
Glen  Lipscomb. 

The  hallmark  of  Glen  Lipscomb's  pub- 
lic life  was  excellence.  During  four  terms 
as  an  Assemblyman  in  California  and  17 
years  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Glen  served  with  quiet  distinction 
and  determination.  Glen  Lipscomb's 
name  was  not  often  in  the  headlines,  but 
his  presence  was  always  known  by  those 
charged  with  the  daily  responsibilities  of 
government.  He  did  his  homework  and 
knew  his  business.  Fame  acquired  in  the 
journals  or  through  the  electronic  media 
is  often  an  empty  name.  Those  who  serve 
best  often  serve  quietest.  The  latter  char- 
acterizes the  career  of  Glen  Lipscomb. 

Apart  from  his  exemplary  public  rec- 
ord, how  are  we  to  remember  Glen 
Lipscomb?  I  suggest  that  we  recall  him 
for  his  abiding  belief  in  the  great  Ameri- 
can propKKitlon  that  the  people  can  gov- 
ern themselves,  and  of  right,  ought  to. 
I  will  always  think  of  Glen  as  a  Con- 
gressman's Congressman  which  is  per- 
haps the  highest  praise  that  can  be  given 
by  a  colleague  in  this  great  body. 

Beyond  his  public  record  and  his  po- 
litical philosophy.  Glen  Lipscomb  was 
my  friend.  I  shall  miss  him. 

My  wife  and  family  join  me  in  ex- 
pressing our  deep  sympathy  to  Glen's 
wonderful  wife  Ginger  and  their  daugh- 
ters and  other  members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  dean  of  the 
CaUfomia  delegation  (Mr.  Holifield)  . 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  shortly  after  Glen  Lips- 
comb was  elected  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  subsequently  assigned  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Operations,  which  I 
have  had  the  honor  to  chair  for  more 
than  16  years.  For  6  years  I  worked  side 
by  side  with  Glen  Lipscomb  on  that 
committee,  and  I  can  say  that  there  was 
never  any  more  diligent  member  in  at- 
tendance on  that  committee  nor  was 
there  ever  a  more  dedicated  member  of 
that  subcommittee  and  full  committee 
than  Glen  Lipscomb.  We  worked  togeth- 


er many,  many  hundreds  of  hours.  I 
ne\  er  had  a  disagreement  \\  ith  him.  I  can 
attest  to  the  fact  that  his  professional 
background  as  an  accountant  gave  him 
•  reat  expertise  in  the  many  investiga- 
tions we  made  into  contracts  and  into 
matters  pertaining  to  tiie  operations  of 
the  military  department.  We  developed 
many  reports  in  that  committee,  and 
every  one  of  those  reixirts  csime  out 
unanimously.  I  believe  this  is  a  tribute 
both  to  Glen  and  to  the  other  members 
of  the  subcommittee  that  we  were  able 
to  arrive  at  reports  which  were  imani- 
mous  in  nature  and  that  we  were  able  to 
resolve  differences  of  opinion  and  come 
out  with  recommendations  which  we  felt 
were  valuable  for  the  country. 

As  I  said,  Glen's  background  gave  him 
the  professional  expertise  which  made 
him  particularly  valuable  in  that  com- 
mittee. I  know  that  the  same  background 
in  accounting  stood  him  in  good  stead 
when  he  was  assigned  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  It  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  render  diligent  and  ef&cient  serv- 
ice there. 

During  the  years  since  1953  when  he 
was  elected  we  enjoyed  a  personal 
friendship  between  Glen,  his  wife,  'Vir- 
ginia, Mrs.  Holifield,  and  me.  He  had  a 
nickname  that  he  often  used  for  me. 
He  called  me  'Boss,"  because  I  was  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  Even 
after  he  had  left  the  subcommittee  every 
time  he  met  me  he  said,  "Hello,  Boss. 
How  are  things  coming  along,"  or  some- 
thing like  that.  It  was  a  term  that  I  ap- 
preciated, because  I  knew  it  was  a  term 
of  affection. 

Mrs.  HoUfield  and  I  have  had  a  deep 
affection  for  Virginia  and  for  Glen.  We 
will  miss  him  as  a  personal  friend.  I  know 
that  the  Congress  also  is  going  to  miss 
the  dedicated  work  he  has  been  doing. 
One  of  the  things  we  leam  in  this  House 
is  that,  regardless  of  which  side  of  the 
aisle  we  sit  on,  we  learn  to  appreciate 
and  value  men  of  dedication,  men  of 
diligence,  and  men  who  will  do  their 
homework  and  work  hard  to  make  a  con- 
tribution. Certainly  Glen  Lipscomb  made 
a  tremendous  contribution  In  his  years 
in  the  House. 

We  extend  to  'Virginia,  and  to  her  two 
daughters  and  their  families,  our  affec- 
tion and  our  deep  sympathy  in  their  loss 
of  a  husband  and  father. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Utt). 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
difBcult  tasks  I  have  had.  When  I  came 
down  yesterday  and  saw  the  flag  at  half- 
mast  a  cold  chill  ran  down  my  back, 
because  I  felt  it  in  my  bones  that  the 
time  had  come  for  the  good  Lord  to  take 
Brother  Lipscomb.  For  me  he  has  has 
been  my  closest  friend  in  Congress.  We 
served  together  since  the  83d  Congress. 
Glen  always  had  a  smile.  I  do  not  know 
anjone  who  ever  got  crossways  with 
Glen  Lipscomb.  He  had  a  smile  and  a 
terrific  personality  and  made  a  great 
contribution  to  California.  I  know  how 
much  I  am  going  to  miss  him.  To  me  the 
whole  Congress  lost  a  great  deal  of  its 
attraction  as  we  begin  to  see  some  of 
our  dear  ones  pass  on  to  their  rewards. 
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So  ^tr  Speaker.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunitv  ro  express  mv  great  sympathy  to 
Vir-nnia  and  tr>  thp'r  clilldr'  ii  and  'Ai^h 
that  Gid  may  ^ue  them  the  .-.trencrth  to 
carry  on  Wo  do  not  know  why  It  us  thRt 
certa'.;  ueople  are  crll't'd  and  some  if  the 
rtv-t  of  us  who  are  far  le-s  important  to 
their  country  and  the  Concress  are  not 
tak'T. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  '.vc  lake  it  as  it 
comes 

A£;ain  I  will  -av  that  I  will  never  miss 
anyone  as  much  as  I  am  goms  to  mtss 
G:  fv  I.irs..«'  ^"3 

Mr  SIKE^  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman v.eld'' 

Mr  SMmi  of  California  I  am  ::lad  to 
yield  to  the  t'entleman  from  Florida. 

Mr  SIKtS  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with 
.sadness  :\nd  a  ::reat  sen-se  of  loss — per- 
sonal lo^s— that  I  join  my  colleafjues  in 
paying  tribute  to  cur  e.steemed  fnend 
and  di-t.ngui-hed  former  colleague,  the 
late  Glenard  P  LirsroMB  H-  wa=  one  of 
the  fine.^t  men  that  I  ha'.e  ever  known, 
one  of  the  out-stand-.ng  Congressmen  that 
I  have  SLr\ed  with  and  one  of  the  dearest 
tnends  that  I  have  had  He  was  a  warm 
and  genuine  human  tiein:;  He  spent 
m.ucii  of  his  lue  in  dedicated  service  to 
his  country  and  to  his  fellow  man  He 
was  a  nian  who  I'ave  unstintingly  of  his 
talents  m  the  develocment  of  our  Na- 
tion He  handled  the  demanding  respon- 
sibilities of  his  congressional  committee 
assignments  with  the  ;ame  Intelligence, 
insight,  and  love  of  country  that  he  ful- 
filled his  obligatiorts  to  his  constituents. 
Seldom,  Mr  Speaker,  does  one  find  a 
man  of  <uc!i  gre.it  stature  and  at  the 
.■vair.e  a  m.an  "ho  was  so  wholeheartf'dly 
dedi'-at^-'d  t.i  and  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  people  he  serves  His  record  and 
his  contributions  to  America  have  earned 
for  him  tlie  genuine  and  the  lasting  ad- 
miration and  respect  of  his  colleagues. 

I  shall  always  cherish  the  memory  of 
his  friendship  and  our  asstKiatioM 

My  sympathy  and  my  prayers  and 
thase  of  Mrs  Slkes  are  with  Mrs  Lips- 
comb and  all  of  their  family  during  this 
diff.cult  time 

Mr  SMITH  of  California  I  thank  the 
gf-ntlemaii  from  Florida 

Mr  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio    Mr  Bow  ' 

Mr  BOW  Mr  Speaker,  the  Nation  has 
lost  a  great  leader  and  I  have  lost  a  very- 
dear  and  close  fnend 

For  many  years  we  sat  together  in 
the  State.  Justice.  Judiciary  and  Ct  m- 
merre  Subcom.m.ittee  chaired  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
Mr  RcoNEY'.  I  know  of  no  man  who 
came  to  the  committee  meetings  better 
prepared  and  with  a  greater  understand- 
ing of  the  needs  of  the  Nation  that  GtTs 
Lip-^roMB 

Durmg  my  years  of  service  in  the  Con- 
gress and  during  the  period  of  my  as- 
sociation with  Glen  Lipscomb.  I  shall 
remember  him  as  one  of  the  half  dozen 
most  capable  men  I  have  known  here  in 
this  body 

In  recent  years,  especially  since  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Defense  Sub- 
con-unittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations,  m  my  opinion  his  contribu- 


non.s  to  his  countiT  while  semng  on  the 
Def-nst  Subcommittee  have  bct^n  of 
greit  -treneth 

You  will  recall  that  It  was  Gi.bn  Lips- 
co.MB  who  was  called  upon  to  handle  the 
transition  bt^ween  the  Johnson  and 
Ni.xon  ndnur.ist  rat  ions  in  the  Dofensc 
Department  I  am  sure  that  many  of  the 
thmt's  he  recommended  to  the  nrw  Sec- 
retary, Melvln  Laird,  who  served  with 
him  on  that  committee,  brought  about 
many  of  the  .sann-s  that  we  find  in  De- 
fense so  that  we  now  have  more  funds 
for  our  local  needs  and  for  domestic 
affairs 

It  will  be  d-.flicult.  I  as-sure  vou.  Mr 
Speaker,  for  manv  of  us  who  have  worked 
with  him  over  the  vears  to  really  believe 
he  is  not  here  with  us  now. 

He  has  been  taken  in  the  prime  of  life, 
at  a  time  when  he  was  making  his  great- 
e:>t  contributions  to  the  country 

Mr  Sv>eakcr  I  do  not  btlieve  I  have 
fcnovin  a  more  pleasant  man  than  Glen 
Lipscomb  In  all  of  my  years  of  a.s.s<.>cia- 
tion  with  him  I  have  never  heard  him 
-ay  an  unkind  word  about  anyone.  He 
always  broukiln  a  bit  of  happiness  to  our 
hard  deliberations.  He  was  a  man  of 
',reat  humor,  and  in  our  most  difficult 
times  a  man  of  great  comfort.  We  shall 
all  miss  him  ver>-,  very  much 

Mr  Speaker.  t*j  his  wife,  Virginia,  and 
his  lovely  daughters.  Mrs  Bow  and  I 
extend  our  sympathies  and  condolences. 
But  I  am  sure  they  must  have  some  com- 
fort In  their  knowledsie  of  his  devotion 
not  only  to  his  family,  which  was  great, 
but  his  devot'on  to  our  country,  and  the 
contributions  that  he  has  made  I  hope 
that  a  ..'racious  God  will  comfort  them 
I  know  that  they  shall  miss  him  even 
more  than  we  miss  him.  and  we  shall 
mis.s  him  a  great  deal 

Mr  SMITH  of  Cabfomia  Mr  Spejiker. 
I  y.elrt  to  the  gentleman  fnm  New  York 
■  M:    Rodney 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  Mr 
Spealrer  shock  and  grief  were  my  initial 
reactions  upon  learning  of  the  untimely 
passing  of  the  Honorable  Gienaro  P. 
Lipscomb,  of  California,  for  he  was  a 
longtime  friend  and  an  admired  col- 
league 

Glens  pa-ssmg  was  doubly  shocking 
m  that  I  had  thought  he  wa.s  on  his 
way  to  ref'overy  from  his  illness  When 
Informed  of  the  tracic  news  I  had  that 
feeling  one  gets  when  a  m.ember  of  the 
family  passes  away 

G'^EN  carae  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  1953.  after  a  distinguished  5 
years  of  service  in  the  CaLfornia  State 
Legislature  On  July  31.  1958.  he  was 
nam.ed  to  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, and  shortly  thereafter  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Stale.  Justice, 
Commerce,  the  Federal  Judiciary  and 
Related  Agencies  Subcommittee  of  which 
I  was  and  am  chairman 

I  must  slate,  Mr  Speaker,  that  few 
members  of  the  Hou.'^e  Committee  on 
Appropriations  have  served  more  dili- 
gent! y  or  competently  than  Glen  Lips- 
comb He  was  an  invaluable  help  to  all 
of  us  and.  more  Importantly,  he  had  a 
great  healthy  respect  for  the  taxpayers' 
dollars  with  which  we  deal  He  re- 
searched, he  dug.  and  he  fought  for  what 
he  believed  to  be  right — he  brought  much 


to   the  committee,   and   thereby   to  the 
country 

But  to  .s;iy  that  Gi  en  Lipscomb  was  a 
competent  and  able  num  is  to  ignore  that 
which  we  most  felt  about  him—  his  hu- 
maneness He  was  a  Icind,  warm,  and 
.-entle  man  He  was  a  man  to  be  adm.ired, 
respected,  and  truly  liked  for  lum.-clf. 

I  know  U»at  my  colleagues  .m  the  other 
side  of  the  ai.-Ie  will  suffer  tor  his  ab- 
sence, for  he  v.ius  one  of  their  key  men 
in  determining  [»oUcy  and  aclicn  But  I 
assure  them  that  no  man  here  will  miss 
Glen  Lipscomb  more  than  I  We  have 
all  lost  a  friend 

To  his  lovely  wife.  Virginia,  his  daugh- 
ters, and  family.  I  e.xtcnd  tlie  Rooneys" 
deepest  sympathy  and  prayers  m  this 
•.imc  of  great  lass 

Mr  SMITH  of  Calif  -rnia  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
loriiia    Mr   F-ell' 

Ml  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yieldmg. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with  deep  sadness 
that  we  honor  the  memory  of  our  friend 
and  colleague.  Glen  Lipscomb. 

I  v.as  onvileged  to  know  Glen  for 
many  years,  both  iii  our  liome  State  of 
California  and  here  in  Washington,  and 
I  considered  him  one  of  my  veo'  good 
fnends 

In  my  earlier  ye.ns  in  iwlitic-;  I  worked 
with  Glen  m  his  first  campaign  for  elec- 
tion to  this  House  in  1953 

Glens  untiring  capacity  for  hard 
work,  ills  bu.^iuesslikc  approach  to  the 
mynad  finances  of  the  Federal  Govem- 
mt-ni,  his  uitegruy  and  liis  leadership, 
md  what  is  more,  his  wonderful  warmth 
of  personality  and  his  great  ability  won 
him  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all 
wh.o  knew  ium 

We  have  lost  a  great  friend.  Our  State 
and  our  Nation  have  lost  a  great  legis- 
lator 

I  wLsh  to  join  in  extending  very  deep- 
est sympathy  U)  Virginia  Lipscomb  and 
to  Glen's  wonderful  family. 

Mr  SMITH  of  California.  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia iM.    Miller  ' . 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  wish  to  jOiii  my  colleagues  in  paying 
my  respects  to  Glen  Lipscomb.  I  do  not 
know  what  can  be  said  that  has  not  al- 
ready betn  said  about  him.  He  was.  first 
of  a'l,  a  gentleman.  He  was  a  man  of  hu- 
mility and  a  man  w  ithout  guile,  and  there 
are  few  people  of  whom  you  can  say 
that. 

I  need  not  extol  the  work  that  he  did 
here  That  has  been  well  done  and  well 
said  by  others  today.  All  I  can  say  today 
IS  that  this  man  fulfilled  the  qualifica- 
tions set  forth  by  a  great  poet  who  said: 

Verily  lie  could  waik  with  kings  and  not 
los«  the  common  touch. 

Mrs  Miller  and  I  Join  in  extending  our 
sympathy  to  the  beautiful  Virginia  and 
to  the  Lipscomb  family. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  <  Mr.  Jonas  i  . 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  a  trag- 
edy It  us  that  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life, 
with  a  lovely  family  and  holding  a  posi- 
tion of  great  responsibility,  should  be 
stricken  down  so  suddenly  and  almost 
without  warning.  Such  was  the  case  con- 
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cermng  the  departed  colleague  we  mourn 
today — Glenard  P  Lipscomb. 

Glen  Lipscomb  and  I  Isegan  our  service 
In  Congress  in  the  same  year,  1953.  We 
have,  therefore,  been  a.s.sociates  here  In 
this  body  for  nearly  18  years.  Most  of 
these  years  we  served  together  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  meeting 
almost  on  a  daily  basis  during  the  long 
and  arduous  hearings  and  discussions 
pertaining  to  the  budget  and  appropria- 
tions processes  This  association  has  been 
close  and  cordial  and  of  far  longer  dura- 
tion than  ordinarily  is  the  case.  During 
this  long  period,  I  came  to  know  and 
appreciate  the  great  ability  which  Glen 
possessed  and  the  great  talent  with 
which  he  was  endowed. 

In  addition  to  our  close  relationship 
In  the  discharge  of  our  official  responsi- 
bilities. Glen  and  I  were  together  fre- 
quently on  .social  occasions.  And  it  was 
on  these  social  occasions,  always  with 
our  wives  present,  that  I  learned  of 
Glenards  deep  and  abiding  love  for  his 
family.  I  did  not  know  them  before  we 
met  in  Washington  18  years  ago;  but 
based  on  our  close  and  intimate  associa- 
tion over  the  years  since  1953, 1  must  say 
that  I  do  not  think  Ginger  and  Glen 
could  have  been  more  in  love  as  bride 
and  groom  than  they  were  18  years  later. 
Truly  theirs  was  an  ideal  marriage,  and 
it  was  blessed  with  two  lovely  daughters 
who,  through  marriage,  have  brought 
sons-in-law  into  the  family  circle.  The 
homelife  of  this  devoted  family  should 
be  an  example  which  might  well  be 
emulated. 

I  will  not  comment  upon  Glenard 
Lipscomb's  great  accomplishments  as  a 
legislator  or  on  his  dedicated  and  praise- 
worthy service  to  his  district,  his  State, 
and  his  country  I  will  simply  pause  long 
enough  to  say  that  In  my  time  here  I 
have  never  known  a  Representative  who 
worked  harder  or  devoted  his  talents  and 
energies  more  effectively  in  selfless  serv- 
ice than  did  Glen  Lipscomb. 

I  am  not  ?oing  to  forget  Glen.  But  I 
intend  to  remember  him.  not  so  much  as 
the  outstanding  statesman  he  proved 
him.self  to  be  but  as  a  friend  who  was 
wholly  without  guile;  as  a  kind  and  gen- 
tle man  who  had  no  enemies,  only 
friends;  and  as  one  who  was  as  persistent 
and  emphatic  in  the  pronouncement  of 
his  beliefs  as  anyone  I  ever  knew  but  one 
who  always  proclaimed  his  views  calmly, 
logically,  and  quietly,  never  angrily.  In 
my  book  Glenard  Lipscomb  will  go  down 
as  one  of  the  truly  great  men  I  have 
known  in  the  Congress. 

My  wife,  Annie  EHliott.  Joins  me  in  ex- 
tending our  profound  sympathy  to  the 
Lipscomb  family  and  In  the  belief  that 
their  faith  will  sustain  them  in  this  hour 
of  sorrow  and  grief. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  Whttten*  . 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
listened  to  my  colleagues  pay  tribute  to 
the  life  and  service  of  my  good  friend 
and  the  friend  of  all  of  us — Glsn 
Lipscomb. 

It  brings  to  my  mind  a  statement  I 
once  heard,  that  it  falls  to  some  men  to 
do  more  good  In  a  relatively  few  years 
than  many  others  do  who  live  far  beyond 
three  score  and  ten. 


Certainly  Glen  Lipscomb's  life  was  one 
that  merits  the  temperate,  the  quiet,  but 
the  strong  statements  that  have  been 
made  here  today  about  his  character,  his 
person,  and  his  tenacity  in  holding  to 
those  things  in  which  he  believed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  to  sit 
by  Glen  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations for  the  Defense  Department, 
and  with  all  the  pressures  that  come  to 
all  committees  at  times,  I  never  saw  him 
yield,  I  never  saw  him  bend,  I  never  saw 
him  disagreeable. 

Glen  had  the  ability  to  learn,  to  study, 
to  assimilate,  and  to  know,  and  he  had 
the  ability  to  put  it  across.  But  never 
have  I  seen  him  lose  his  patience,  never 
have  I  heard  him  speak  an  unkind  word 
to  anyone  on  his  side,  on  our  side,  or  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  table. 

I  know  that  there  is  no  way  for  us  to 
understand  how  young  men.  in  the 
prime  of  life,  can  be  taken  from  us.  We 
do  take  consolation  in  the  wonderful 
mark  he  left  here  in  the  Congress  and 
in  the  records  of  this  Republic.  We  can 
take  great  strength  in  the  example  that 
he  set  for  the  rest  of  us  here,  not  that  we 
can  match  it,  but  we  can  appreciate  It 
and  try  to  emulate  the  fine  job  that  he 
did. 

I  know  that  these  are  hard  times,  and 
are  bound  to  be.  for  his  wife  and  for  his 
loved  ones.  But  I  know  no  man  who 
could  leave  to  them  a  better  heritage,  a 
heritage  that  not  only  do  they  appreci- 
ate but  everyone  who  knew  Glen  Lips- 
comb appreciates.  Everything  that  has 
been  said  today  has  been  said  in  a  simi- 
lar vein,  and  I  subscribe  to  all  those 
things.  Again,  we  cannot  understand  the 
plan  "upstairs,"  but  we  are  thankful  for 
the  wonderful  job  and  for  the  wonderful 
example  and  the  lasting  benefits  that 
Glen  Lipscomb  has  left  to  all  of  us. 

We  Join  our  colleagues  in  expressing 
to  his  beloved  family  oui-  deepest  sym- 
pathy in  their  loss. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  ix>orer  places  today  because  of  the 
passing  of  Glenard  Lipscomb.  Glen  had 
qualities  which  very  few  people  ever  can 
PKJSsess.  As  Dr.  Halveison  said  today  at 
the  memorial  services,  he  was  a  humble 
man.  He  helped  his  friends,  he  pushed 
their  fortunes,  he  aided  them  in  every 
way  he  could.  But  he  never  did  it  expect- 
ing any  reward.  He  never,  as  far  as  I 
know,  pushed  himself  forward. 

He  was  a  man  who  was  deeply  devoted 
to  this  country,  particularly  to  its  de- 
fense. He  was  firmly  convinced  that  the 
coimtry  faced  physical  danger  from  with- 
out, and  that  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  must  be  kept  strong  and 
fit  so  that  it  could  combat  that  danger. 

And  yet  he  was  dedicated  as  deeply 
to  peace  as  any  man  could  possibly  be. 
The  fact  that  he  was  so  dedicated  to 
peace,  I  am  sure,  is  the  restson  that  he 
was  so  intent  on  making  sure  that  this 
Nation  was  always  prepared  to  repel  ag- 
gression with  overwhelming  force.  He 
hoped  that  the  presence  of  this  great 
force  would  deter  aggression  and  thereby 
insure  peace. 


Here  was  a  man  who  was  a  friend  of 
younger  people.  There  was  no  genera- 
tion gap  as  far  as  Glen  Lipscomb  was 
concerned.  I  can  speak  with  personal 
knowledge  of  that  fact,  because  in  my 
own  family  there  has  never  been  an  adult 
more  deeply  beloved  by  my  children  than 
Glen  and  his  Ginger.  Every  Christmas 
morning  since  we  have  been  in  Wash- 
ington Glen  and  Ginger  came  to  our 
house.  I  sort  of  hoped  that  they  wanted 
to  see  my  wife  and  me,  but  I  knew  that 
mainly  they  came  to  see  our  children. 
This  was  a  visit  which  was  looked  for- 
ward to  every  Christmas,  and  the  Christ- 
mas season  will  never  be  the  same  to  my 
family  because  of  the  fact  that  Glen  will 
no  longer  be  with  us. 

Every  one  of  our  colleagues  that  I  have 
talked  with  since  his  passing  have  aU  had 
this  one  remark  to  make  about  Glen: 
"Here  is  a  man  who  cannot  be  spared." 
There  is  no  way  in  the  world  to  replace 
him.  I  am  sincere  in  the  belief  that  this 
is  true  not  only  because  of  his  work  on 
the  Defense  Subcommittee  and  in  the 
House,  but  particularly  in  the  hearts  of 
his  colleagues.  I  know  of  at  least  three 
present  or  former  Members  of  this  House 
who  thought  of  Glen  sis  the  best  friend 
each  of  them  had.  This  great  capacity 
for  friendship — the  quality  that  causes 
a  person  to  love,  and  be  loved — was  prob- 
ably Glen's  greatest  virtue  and  the  real 
hallmark  of  his  personality. 

Betty  and  I  join  all  of  our  colleagues, 
their  v.ives,  and  our  mutual  friends  in 
wishing  for  Ginger,  for  Diane  and  for 
Joyce  an  ever-present  realization  of  the 
fulfillment  which  has  been  theirs  at  hav- 
ing shared  the  life  of  a  man  who  was  so 
richly  endowed  by  his  Creator  and  at 
being  loved  so  deeply  by  him.  They  have 
our  deepest  sympathy,  they  have  our  un- 
derstanding, and  they  have  our  undying 
love  and  friendship.  In  saying  goodby 
to  Glen,  all  I  can  do  is  to  pray  that  the 
Creator  will  take  this  great  soul  to  be 
with  him  forever.  In  the  humble  opinion 
of  a  mortal  man  that  is  where  Glen  de- 
serves to  be. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  SisK). 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  at  this 
time  in  all  the  many  comments  and  trib- 
utes that  have  been  paid  to  our  dear  and 
beloved  friend,  Glenard  Lipscomb.  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  know  Glen  quite  well 
and  to  share  in  the  blessings  of  his 
friendship.  He  and  I  were  the  closest 
neighbors  in  the  Raybum  Building  for  a 
number  of  years.  Not  only  did  I  enjoy  his 
friendship  throughout  that  time,  but  also 
I  came  to  know  and  imderstand  the  love 
and  dedication  of  his  stafl',  who  came 
early  and  stayed  late.  This  was  an  indi- 
cation of  the  kind  of  man  Glen  was.  that 
the  people  who  worked  with  him  and  for 
him  were  totally  dedicated  to  him  and  to 
serving  him,  and  they  loved  the  man  for 
v^'hat  he  was. 

There  are  many  things  that  could  be 
sEiid  about  his  activities.  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity on  one  occasion  to  serve  with  him 
on  a  committee.  He  was  one  man  who 
could  disagree  without  being  disagree- 
able. I  simply  want  to  say  at  this  time 
that  truly  he  will  be  missed.  He  was  truly 
a  great  American. 

On  behalf  of  Reta  smd  myself,  I  extend 
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Virgii^ia  and  ti.e  girls  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  10  uio  e.ciit;eman  iroiu  Michigan 

(Mr.   CEDEKBERr.i  . 

Mr.  CEDtRBERG.  Mr.  Speaker  it  u 
diflicuU  at  a  tune  like  th:->  to  find  words 
to  exprc.-.-  adequatelj-  ones  leelings  I 
came  to  the  83d  Congress  with  Glenard 
Li-^scoMB  and  ser\ed  with  him  all  tliese 
vear.-  mostly  on  the  Appropriations 
Commiiiee  We  ser\ed  on  the  ->ame  sub- 
committee V.'e  \Oio  have  served  with 
Glenarp  Lipscomb  know  of  his  dedication 
and  ability.  Glen  served  in  this  bod\-  and 
d.d  It  with  treat  distinction  Glen  had 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  of  his 
colleagues 

Mr  Speaker,  not  only  have  I  cherished 
GiEN  as  a  colleague  and  a  friend  but 
also  we  liave  many  tines  been  tok^ether 
sociallv  It  was  a  pleasure  to  be  with 
Glen  and  his  family.  They  are  vt  r>-,  very 
wonderful  citizens  No  one  at  ai.y  time 
can  indicate  anything  else  than  that 
Glin  a  as  a  real  man. 

Pe.;  and  I  want  to  express  to  Ginger 
and  the  eirls  and  their  f  anulies  our  deep- 
est sympathy  at  this  time  of  bereave- 
ment 

Mr  SMITH  of  California  Mr  Speaker. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
■  Mr.  Flynt' 

Mr.  FLYNT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  share  the 
sorrow  and  sadness  which  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  House  of  Repres.enUtives 
todav.  I  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  eentleman  from  California 
.Mr  SMITH'  and  our  otlier  coileaeues 
who  have  paid  rlcni%  deserved  tribute 
to  tne  life  and  memory  of  tlie  Honorable 
Glenakd  p.  Lipscomb,  late  a  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  California  Glen 
was  an  able  leeLslator  He  was  a  fine 
man  He  was  a  true  (gentleman.  He  wa^ 
a  warm  persc^nal  friend 

He  possessed  an  mfectious  smile,  a 
pleasant  personality,  and  a  warm  and 
fnendlv  disposition  He  would  always 
demon.-trate  .-ound  judgment,  well- 
choser.  word-.  s<'>*'d  hum  'r  and  a  cood 
sense  of  humor  On  occasions  when  ten- 
sioas  maght  buiid  up  and  honest  dis- 
agreement between  men  of  good  will 
would  an.se.  Glfn  wa.s  a  calm  and  -tabi- 
lizins  influence  leading  others  to  com- 
promise issues  without  sacrificing  prin- 
ciples In  even.-  respect  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  be  asi-ociated  with  lum 

There  have  oeen  few  men  with  whom 
I  have  had  tne  pleasure  of  serMnc  in 
the  Congress  who  held  the  uiiuersal  re- 
spect of  our  colleagues  as  did  Glen  Lips- 
comb from  Calif -irma 

Glen  and  I  came  to  the  Con?ress  at 
about  th-  sam.e  time  He  and  I  both 
came  after  .separate  special  elections 
after  the  othe--  Member.s  of  our  class  had 
entered  at  tlie  bet;inning  of  the  83d 
Congress  So  m  that,  as  m  many  other 
ways,  we  had  something  of  a  kindred 
spirit. 

In  later  years,  during  our  services  here. 
we  were  each  elected  to  the  C.>mmittee 
on  Appropnatioivs  He  and  I  served  on  a 
subcommittee  together  the  subcommit- 
tee which  prepares  the  appropriation- 
bill  for  the  Departments  of  State.  Justice, 
and  Commerce,  the  Federal  Judiclan.- 
and  related  agencies. 


During  that  time  he  proved  liimselt  to 
be  a  competent  legislator  who  knew  iiis 
subject  matter,  who  did  lus  homework, 
and  who  was  always  well  prepared  m  liie 
questioning  '">f  witnes.-es  and  in  Uie 
prc-entation  oi  an  approi^nation  bill  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

We  shall  miss  him  very  much,  but  we 
are  richer  for  the  privile^^e  of  iiavuv^ 
known  him  and  havms  served  wiiii  hmi. 
His  district,  his  Stale  and  our  Nation 
are  all  bttter  Decause  of  the  influence  of 
this  fiiu-  man,  to  whose  lite  and  memorj- 
we  pay  tribute  today. 

Patty  joins  me  m  extending  to  Vir- 
ginia, to  their  daughters,  and  to  the 
other  members  of  tiie  Lipscomb  lamily. 
our  profound  and  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Caliiornia  Mr,  Speak- 
er. I  yie.d  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
Mr  Brovsn'. 
Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  Mr  Speaker. 
Glen  Lipscomb  was  a  helpful  person.  He 
was  lielplul  to  this  Nation  m  its  effort 
to  survive  uhruu^n  his  specialized 
knowledge  of  delense  appiopria  lions 
and  me  other  responsioiliiies  of  his  of- 
nce  in  the  Congress  he  acquitted  so 
effectively. 

He  uelv'ed  lus  friend.  Richurd  Nixon, 
become  V-ce  President  of  the  United 
States  and  later  President 

He  helped  his  colleague,  Mel  Laird,  set 
up  the  Defen.se  Department,  v^luch  Uie 
former  Wisconsin  Congressman  now 
operau's  as  Secretary  of  Defense 

He  has  helped  the  great  and  the  small 
of  his  consiuuency,  serving  ihem  well 
as  their  spokesman  and  ombudsman 
witn  the  Federal  Government 

He  has  helped  all  the  Members  of  this 
body  who  asked  his  aid  because  of  his 
specialized  knowledge  in  the  defense  ap- 
propriations area  And  he  has  helped 
many  of  us,  his  colleagues,  with  prob- 
lem.- relating  to  our  service  here,  prob- 
lem- of  a  narrower  gage  than  thasc  of 
broad  scope  vvhich  .sometimes  move  In 
this  bod.v.  He  has  helped  us  with  per- 
sonal concerns  on  a  man-to-man  basis. 
As  a  public  servant,  he  epitomized  the 
kmd  uf  .service  v^e  are  all  here  to  per- 
form, assistance  and  help  to  others 

In  politics,  sadly,  one  too  often  sec.^ 
superf.ciahty  of  ability  or  per.sonahty 
or  mtelltci  rewarded  with  promotion  or 
public  praise  or  honor  And  too  seldom 
do  we  see  true  public  service  of  the  na- 
ture that  Glen  Lipscomb  performed 
while  he  was  here— the  helpfulness,  the 
honorable  personality,  the  humility  of 
assisting  others  unselfishly— rewarded 
as  .t  should  be  Now.  as  the  culogie- 
spr.iu'  from  us  m  .sadness  and  sincerity 
we  get  a  real  measure  of  this  wonderful 
man. 

Like  the  t-entleman  m  the  well.  I  can- 
not help  but  vv.-nder.  at  the  death  of 
Glen  Lipscomb  Why  was  he  taken  at 
thti-  heigr.t  of  hu  ability  and  vngor' 
Why  IS  It  God  s  purjxDse  to  call  home  to 
Him  a  man  of  such  nireat  character. 
I  apantv.  and  talent,  who  had  such  a 
future  of  service? 

This  Nation  is  diminished  as  a  result 
of  hi-s  departure  Tins  body  in  which  we 
serve  is  smaller  E^arh  one  of  us  has  lost 
sometnmg  ver>-  dear  at  the  passing  of 
Glen  Lipscomb 

Having  lost  a  daughter  to  the  inevita- 


ble ravages  of  cancer,  Joyce  and  I  know- 
something  ol  what  Glen  and  Ginger  and 
their  daughters  must  have  been  going 
through  in  the  last  6  months.  To  his 
family  we  extend  our  deep  sympathy 
and  our  love.  And  to  Glen — one  of  God's 
truly  noble  men- -we  dedicate  an  ever- 
lasting portion  of  our  memory  and  af- 
fection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  to  the  gMitleman  from  Cali- 
fornia ( Mr.  McFall  » . 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  sad 
day  we  Join  in  bidding  farewell  to  our 
beloved  colleague.  Glen  Lipscomb.  Our 
country,  his  and  my  State  of  California, 
and  this  House  have  suffered  a  grave 
loss. 

We  met  19  years  ago  as  members  of  the 
California  Legislature  and  my  respect, 
admiration,  and  friendship  for  him  grew 
even  stronger  as  we  served  together  in 
this  body.  He  was  the  complete  opposite 
of  the  cartoonist's  picture  of  a  Congress- 
man, honest,  fair,  kind,  intelligent,  the 
diligent  master  of  every  detail  of  his  Job 
of  representing  the  people.  Surely  his 
service  on  the  Defense  Subcommittee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has  made 
our  country  stronger  and  more  secure. 
A  strong  member  of  his  party  but  he  was 
never  partisan  in  his  approach  to  his 
work  in  the  House  or  with  lus  colleagues. 
The  praises  of  his  colleagues  reverberate 
within  these  chambers. 

His  wife.  Virpiiua.  and  their  two 
daughters  can  treasure  a  memory  of  a 
ftne  gentleman  and  a  courageous  rcpre- 
sentatne  of  the  people.  Evelyn  and  I  of- 
fer them  our  deepest  sympathy.  We  have 
all  lost  a  fnend. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri <Mr.  Hall' 

Mr  HALL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  thank- 
ful the  gentleman  from  California  in  the 
well  has  taken  this  time,  just  as  indeed 
I  am  thankful  for  the  life  on  earth  of 
our  departed  colleague.  Glenard  P.  Lips- 
comb. It  is  perhaps  well  to  hear  from 
.-ome  of  us  on  other  committees  and  who 
came  to  serve  with  him  6  or  7  years  after 
his  arrival  in  the  House,  and  accepted 
lus  happily  extended  and  always  helping 
hand  Others  have  spoken  of  our  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  his  loved  ones  more 
beautifully  and  tenderly  than  can  I. 
Tho.se  who  served  with  him  through  so 
many  years  have  cxpre.ssed  for  all  of  us. 
our  a;jpreciation  for  this  man  who  exem- 
plifies -service  above  self  '  Glenard  Lips- 
comb was  kind,  clianning,  gracious,  and 
^' en  tie.  vet  firm,  and  indeed  all  of  the  ad- 
jectives that  have  L.een  u.sed  have  been 
used  correctly  It  could  be  summarized 
by  saving  that  his  action  si>oke  so  loudly 
that  adjective-s  and  phra.ses  cannot  tell 
the  storv 

I  feel  privileged  to  have  served  with 
Glenard  Lipscomb,  because  I  was  a  re- 
cipient of  his  kindly  understanding.  I 
think  even  though  he  was  m  vexing  cir- 
cumstances from  time  to  time  h'.s  kindlv 
smile  of  understanding,  which  was  al- 
ways ready  and  almost  automatically 
tvoked.  became  his  trademark.  I  shall 
not  repeat  all  of  the  great  ser\-ice  he  has 
done  It  has  been  well  documented  and 
repeated  here  today,  but  as  a  profession- 
al man  in  a  profession   that  failed  to 
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save  his  life,  he  had  confided  to  me  to 
some  extent  after  his  being  first  struck 
down  and  again  in  his  terminal  illness. 
One  of  the  things  that  was  outstanding 
throughout  his  all-too-short  life  was  his 
eternal  optimism  and  complete  faith  in 
his  Maker.  Including  the  faith  that  he 
would  be  all  right  and  could  continue  to 
serve  and  fulfill  what  he  thought  ■was 
his  mission  on  earth. 

As  the  gentleman  in  the  well  has  so 
aptly  put  it,  we  cannot  understand  these 
things,  but  we  are  earthllnss  and  are  not 
Riven  to  understand  God's  scheme  of 
things  on  earth  or  in  the  hereafter, 
where  I  know  this  man  of  God  will  serve 
at  His  right  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  time  he  iias  yielded  me  and  Mrs. 
Hall  joins  In  reeret  and  sympathy  to  the 
loved  ones. 

Mr.  BO:.AND  Mr.  Speaker,  -will  the 
gentlem.in  yield? 

Mr  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  the  tribute  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Smith) 
has  more  eloquently,  more  movingly 
and  more  beautifully  said  all  that  I 
could  say  about  our  beloved  colleague. 
Glen  I.rrscoMB,  as  well  as  those  ex- 
pressions which  have  come  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  from  those  who  deeply 
mourn  Glen. 

Mr,  Speaker,  when  Glen  and  I  came 
to  the  83d  Congress  and  were  given  our 
committee  assignments,  I  came  to  appre- 
ciate his  brilliance,  his  knowledge  and 
his  perspective.  When  he  was  assigned 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
although  we  did  not  serve  on  the  same 
subcommittee,  he  won  my  respect  and 
admiration  as  weU  as  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  all  the  members  of  the 
full  committee  and  indeed  of  all  the 
Members  of  this  House  of  Represent- 
atives for  his  very  deep  and  intense 
know  ledge  which  he  always  displayed  In 
the  full  committee  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

Mr  Speaker,  Glen  was  one  of  the 
many  who  have  served  and  who  now 
serve  In  this  great  body  who  performed 
his  public  service  without  fanfare,  who 
cared  little  for  personal  glory  or  pub- 
licity, who  shimned  dcmagoguery,  but 
who  do  their  daily  difficult  tasks  moti- 
vated solely  and  simply  and  only  by 
their  m-apnificent  sei\se  of  responsibility, 
their  devotion  to  and  their  love  for  their 
countr>*. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation  and  the  great 
S'ate  of  California,  as  so  many  Members 
have  said  here,  have  lost  a  truly  great 
public  servant.  The  House  has  lost  one 
of  its  finest  Members. 

I  express  to  Virginia  Lipscomb  and  to 
her  two  daughters  and  the  Lipscomb 
family  my  .^mccrest  sympathy  in  this 
hour  cf  deep  sorrow. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  W\'MAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  2;entlcman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr,  WYMAN,  Mr.  Speaker.  Glen  Lips- 
comb was  a  close  personal  friend.  He  and 
his  lovely  wife  Ginger  were  one  of  the 


most  attractive  couples  my  wife  and  I 
have  been  privileged  to  know-  during  our 
service  in  the  Congress. 

In  the  SOS  Club  Glen  was  a  pillar 
of  strength,  leadership,  and  an  example 
of  restrained  responsibility  for  all  of  us 
who  were  privileged  to  share  his  friend- 
ship and  consultation  each  Tuesday 
evening.  It  has  been  a  privilege  to  come 
to  know  and  to  be  able  to  have  associ- 
ated with  Glen  Lipscomb.  He  was  the 
finest  example  of  a  conscientious,  ca- 
pable, effective  Member  of  Congress  of 
unimpeachable  integrity.  More  than  this. 
Glen  was  a  warm,  humane,  discerning 
person,  who  unstintingly  and  unselfishly 
gave  of  himself  to  his  country,  and  to 
his  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Glen  Lipscomb  enjoyed 
the  highest  respect,  the  fullest  confidence 
and  the  unreserved  devotion  of  all  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  He  de- 
served this  unusual  esteem  for  he  was  a 
tremendous  person. 

Why  God's  will  is  to  take  such  a  won- 
derful man  as  Glenard  Lipscomb  at  this 
time  is  beyond  us.  But  it  can  surely  be 
truly  said  that  "He  is  not  dead,  He  is 
just  away." 

with  a  cheery  smile 

And  a  wave  of  the  hand 

He  has  wandered  Into  an  unknown  land 

Leaving  us  dreaming  bow  very  fair 

It  needs  must  be 

Since  he  lingers  there. 

He  is  not  dead 

He  Is  Just  away. 

Virginia  and  I  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  Glen's  lovely  wife  Virginia, 
their  children,  and  their  loved  ones,  in 
the  awful  loss  that  has  become  their 
cross  to  bear.  In  no  small  measure  it  is 
also  our  loss  and  that  of  the  entire 
United  States  of  America  as  well. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Smith)  and  the  other  Mem- 
bers who  have  preceded  me  In  extending 
my  deepest  sjonpathy  to  the  members  of 
the  family  of  our  dear  friend  and  de- 
parted colleague,  Guen  Lipscoicb. 

If  I  thought  of  a  phrase  which  de- 
scribed Glen  Lipscomb  most  completely, 
I  think  I  would  be  reminded  of  the 
words — still  water  nms  deep. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  was  an  effective  man, 
a  man  who  thought  deeply  and  acted 
deeply  in  behalf  of  his  family,  his  coun- 
try, his  constituents,  and  this  body. 

I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  serving 
with  Glen  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Administration.  Regardless  of  whether 
one  considered  him  an  adversary  with 
reference  to  a  particular  piece  of  legis- 
lation or  supporter  of  thiat  legislation, 
he  always  was  gentle  and  had  a  smile. 
He  was  always  considerate  of  the  ixisi- 
tion  of  other  people.  I  know  of  no  greater 
height  to  which  one  can  aspire  in  this 
life  than  to  be  considerate  of  others. 

As  we  mourn  the  passing  of  our  dear 
friend  today,  we  know  that  the  good  and 
constructive  legislation  that  has  been 
enacted  since  he  came  here  in  the  83d 


Congress  in  1953  has  had  his  stamp  upon 
it,  that  America  will  be  greater  for  his 
service.  And  certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
entire  Gray  family  and  I  wish  to  join  in 
expressing  our  sympathy  to  his  grieved 
family  and  to  tell  them  in  our  sincerest 
way  that  life  here  in  Congress  and  our 
country  has  been  better  because  they  sent 
Glen  Lipscomb  our  way.  In  closing  I 
would  like  to  dedicate  a  poem  to  the  life 
and  memory  of  Glen.  I  believe  it  fits  his 
outlook  on  life.  He  w^as  a  great  success. 
The  poem  follows: 

I  have  to  live  with  myself,  and  so 

I  want  to  be  fit  for  myself  to  fcnow. 

I  want  to  be  able  as  trie  d.iys  go  by 

Always  to  loolc  myself  in  the  eye. 

I  don't  want  to  stand  with  the  setting  sun 

And  hate  myself  for  the  things  I  have  done. 

I  want  to  go  with  my  head  erect. 

I  want  to  deserve  every  man's  respect. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
vMr.  GuBSER). 

Mr.  GUBSER.  It  was  in  Januarj'  of  1951 
that  I  first  experienced  the  sunshine  of 
Glen  Lipscomb's  friendship.  As  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  opened  its  session,  it 
was  his  graciousness,  his  warmth,  and  his 
friendship  which  were  indelibly  im- 
pressed upon  me,  a  new  member. 

Now,  19  years  later,  those  same  words 
still  describe  what  we  feel  about  him. 

Today,  as  we  realize  he  is  physically 
gone,  our  feelings  erupt  into  a  massive 
grief  and  wonderment  as  to  why  the  pat- 
tern of  life  is  denjing  us  his  gracious- 
ness, warmth,  and  friendship. 

As  weak,  mortal  human  beings  we 
ask — why  such  a  yoimg  man?  Why  such 
a  good  man?  Why  such  a  talented  man? 
Why  such  a  capable  man?  Why  such  a 
kindly,  wonderful  man  as  Glen  Lips- 
comb? 

These  are  questions  that  we  mortals 
cannot  answer  and  will  never  be  able  to 
answer  until  the  time  when  we  pass  to 
immortality  as  Glen  Lipscomb  has.  Then, 
I  suspect,  we  will  know-  there  is  a  higher 
calling  than  this  mortal  life. 

No  man  has  ever  entered  immortality 
better  equipped  to  fulfill  that  higher 
calling  than  our  friend  and  our  col- 
league. Glen  Lipscomb.  He  lived  his  life 
as  God  would  have  all  of  us  live,  and 
hLs  death  is  only  an  interruption  in  his 
sei-vice  to  God  and  humanitj-.  Glen 
Lipscomb  lived  to  serve,  and  he  will  con- 
tinue to  serve. 

A  true  measure  of  what  people  thought 
of  Glen  Lifscomb  marked  his  memorial 
service  this  morning.  It  was  evidenced 
by  the  numbers  and  the  types  of  people 
who  were  there,  and  it  was  echoed  in 
the  wonderful  words  of  the  reverend 
who  said: 

Glen  Lipscomb's  passing  is  omi  loss.  It  1b 

liot  Glen's  loss. 

Although  we  suffer  a  loss,  we  gain  a 
le:'acy.  We  who  remain  in  this  House 
of  Representatives  can  remember  his 
example  that  one  need  not  be  mean,  one 
need  not  be  vicious  to  be  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  principle. 

One  need  not  follow  the  course  of  ex- 
pediency with  its  fleeting  reward  of  pub- 
licity, but  can  savor  the  lasting  suste- 
nance of  accomplishment  by  following 
the  course  of  right. 

One  need  not  be  unkind,  to  press  a 
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difference  of  opii^lon  One  can  alwa>s 
pursue  an  hunestly  held  i>uiit  of  view 
and  still  be  a  Icindly  ueiuleman  like 
the    ijreat    friend    *e    liave    lost.    Glen 

LlPS<  OMB 

I  extend  my  profound  sympathy  to  hl5 
good  wife.  Viri:mia.  and  to  his  family 
I  hope  for  them  that  they  may  -lain  the 
streniTth  which  Glen  Lipscomb  would 
have  them  hold— the  strength  to  facf 
the  fut'sre  of  this  mortal  life  without 
their  bfl"ved 

Mr  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr   L\NnRUM' 

Mr  LANDRUM  Mr  Si)€aker  it  was 
early  in  January  1953  that  my  wife. 
Laura,  aiid  I  became  acquainted  with  a 
vouns.  delightful,  and  happy  couple  from 
"Cahforma  who  came  to  the  Congress  tliat 
year  alonj,-  with  'i.->  and  otiie:-s  of  thi> 
group  That  w•a.^  a  happy  time.  It  was 
easy  for  one  to  be  happy,  and  to  have  a 
pleasant  attitude  and  to  have  a  plea^sing 
glance  of  happiness  and  pleasure  toward 
everyone 

It  was  a  new  experience — of  comin?  to 
Washington  to  live  and  to  legislate  in  the 
Nation's  Government  So  none  of  us 
thought  particularly  at  that  time  about 
the  pleasant  dispositions  of  any  of  the 
others.  It  was  a  time  when  that  was 
taken  for  granted  But  as  the  years  have 
rolled  by  and  as  we  have  come  down  to 
the  present,  we  recall  that  during  all  of 
those  IT  years,  now  entering  on  the  18th 
year,  that  Glen  Lipscomb  and  hLs  charm- 
ing wife.  Virginia,  have  been  here  In 
Washington  among  us.  that  the  respon.^i- 
biLities  of  thus  office  and  the  wear  and 
t-ear  that  naturally  goes  with  it,  did  not 
detract  from  his  pleasing  disposition  I 
believe  he  was  one  of  the  most  quietly 
effective  men  that  I  have  met  m  the  Con- 
gress. I  know  I  never  saw  hun  excited, 
but  I  also  know  that  I  never  saw  him  In- 
attentive or  uninterested  In  the  things 
that  affected  his  Nation's  Goveniment  or 
affected  the  interest  of  any  of  his  col- 
lea^- ues 

Like'ATse  when  you  were  around  his 
wife,  Virginia,  you  felt  that  she  was  also 
lnt«?iested 

So  to  her  and  to  the  other  members 
of  hjs  f.r.e  family.  I  am  pleased  to  join  in 
expression,  of  genuine  sympathy  Xa  them 
and  }o;n  also  m  an  expression  of  thank--. 
for  having  kncA-n  and  v.  orked  with  a 
man  like  Glen  Lipscomb 

Mr  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mar<land 
'Mr  Morton' 

Mr.  MORTON  Mr  Speaker,  among 
all  of  my  colleagues  and  friends,  I  have 
never  had  thp  pnvtlege  of  knowing  a 
finer  man  than  Glen  Litscomb  Our  loss 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in- 
curred by  his  departure  will  be  keenly 
felt  We  in  the  House  are  thankful  for 
his  life  and  his  .service. 

He  was  a  symbol  of  greatness  to  all 
those  who  serve  In  the  legislative 
branches  of  government  acmss  this  land 
His  honesty,  his  in'egrity,  coupled  with 
his  penetrating  vmdersUnding,  hl.s  pa- 
tience and  his  ereat  respect  for  others, 
reflected  in  him  the  character  of  a  i^erson 
so  valuable  to  his  fellow  man  and  .so  im- 
portant to  the  service  of  his  country. 
To  his  wife.  Ginger,  and  his  family. 


Anne  and  I  express  our  own  sorrov.  and 
deei.-est  svmpathv. 

Mr  SMITH  of  California  Mr  Speaker. 
I  yield  to  tl;e  grntleman  from  Texa.'^  'Mr. 

BfHLESON  ' 

Mr  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, from  the  time  Glen  Lipscomb  came  to 
thr^  Con  'ress  we  sei  vfd  together  on  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  For 
appro.'vimalely  14  year  of  that  time  he 
was  the  ranking  minority  member,  while 
I  served  a.-s  chairman 

The  nature  of  that  committee  places 
one  m  the  position  of  having  all  oliier 
Member.,  as  coiLstituents  in  a  manner  of 
speaking,  becau;,e  it  is  the  Members' 
commutee. 

In  these  capacities.  Glen  and  I  were 
In  constant  and  almost  daily  contact  in 
carrving  out  our  various  lesponsibuities 
We  had  the  finest  and  clo.sest  rela- 
tionship I  know  v.e  shared  a  high  mu- 
tual respect  and  cunfidmce.  It  is  always 
a  comfort  atid  a  Liralifioation  to  be  able 
to  implicitly  trust  tno.se  with  whom  you 
associat*-  This  was  the  case  :n  carrying 
on  work  with  this  able,  conscientious, 
and  dedicated  man. 

We  had  a  close  working  relallon.ship. 
Where  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion, 
there  was  never  a  disagreeable  note  in 
all  the  years  we  worked  togetlier.  With- 
out exception,  where  differences  arose 
tliey  were  resolved  lea-iinably.  fairly,  and 
unselfishly. 

I  join  all  who  have  spoken  with  such 
deep  feeling  about  the  pas,sini;  of  our 
good  fnend  I  kn.w  of  no  Member  of 
this  body  who  was  held  in  higher  esteem 
and  respect  than  was  Glen  Lipscomb 
His  passing  Ls  a  great  loss  as  a  personal 
frici.d.  His  p8s.^lng  is  a  less  to  this  House 
of  Representatives — to  our  Nation — to 
the  ix-ople  of  his  congressional  district 
whom  he  represented  so  diligently  and 
faitWully  The  loss  to  the  young  family 
he  '.eaves  is  immeiisuraole  I  join  with 
you  who  have  e>:pre^.'.td  det-p  sympathy 
to  Virginia  and  trust  that  she  will  find 
divine  comfort  to  supfwrt  htr  in  the  sad 
and  lonely  davs  ahead 

In  the  final  analyns.  it  seems  to  me 
the  greatest  thing  to  be  said  of  any  man 
IS  that  he  was  a  i,'o<>d  man  This  describe.- 
our  beloved  and  departed  triend  Glen 
Lipscomb 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California  Mr.  Speak- 
e--.  I  yield  to  the  ^e-.itleman  from  Min- 
nesota 'M.    M,^rGREr■oR' 

Mr  MacGREGOR  Mr  Speaker,  at  the 
services  this  morning  in  the  Fourth 
Pre.-oytenan  Clunch  ot  BetI.esda  f'  r 
Glfn  LiPS'  omb  the  minister  lof-ked  over 
tno'^e  ii,  attendance  and  his  ga/e  cen- 
teifd  on  Glfn  LiP-.coMr.  s  fncncl.  thf 
Pie  Ident  of  the  United  States 

The  minister  then  spoke  of  the  mes- 
sa'-e  contained  In  a  pa^e  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  'his  mominu.  Feoruarv  U. 
The  minister  commented  on  a  photo- 
tr;aph  on  that  paee  a  phowtraph  show- 
mg  the  President  of  the  United  States 
v,:th  Maestro  Eucene  Ormancly.  And  the 
minister  quoted  from  the  words  printed 
under  that  photograph,  words  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon  delivered  m  Philadelphia 
on  January  24  In  tlie  course  of  present- 
ing Eugene  Ormandy  the  Nation  s  high- 
est civilian  award,  tiie  Freedom  Medal. 
The  President  honored  Eugene  Orman- 


dy. he  said,  "for  bringing  to  each  per- 
lo'-mancc  something  more  precious  than 
his  gri'at  gift^;  he  brings  himself." 

GLEN  Lipscomb  was  then  likened  to 
Euiene  Ormandy 

To  ni"  the  most  moving  ixjrtion  of  the 
service  this  morning,  the  mott  meanmg- 
liii  message  to  me  as  o;ie  who  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  Glfn  Lipscomb  for 
tiie  'J  ye.irs  of  my  service  in  the  House 
of  Repre>entallves,  was  the  understand- 
ing shown  by  that  minister  in  recogniz- 
\n\i  that  the  moet  precious  gift  which 
Glen  Lipscomb  brought  to  everyone 
who-'e  life  he  touched  was  his  own  self. 

Barbara  joins  me  in  extending  to  Gin- 
ger and  to  i'.er  daughters  our  deepest 
-.ymi>aihy  Glen  Lipscomb  was  the  finest 
man  I  ever  met 

Mr  SMITH  of  California  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
'Mr   AN'1REv^■sl. 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  Mr. 
Si)eaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Caiifonua  for  permitting  me  to  pay  my 
resix^cts  to  the  memory  of  Glen  Lips- 
comb I  sei-ved  with  him  on  the  Subcom- 
mittt^'  for  Defense  of  Uie  Appropria- 
tions Comnuttee  for  10  or  12  years,  as 
long  as  he  was  on  that  committee.  I  have 
been  on  that  oomjnittee  a  long  time. 
Never  have  I  served  with  a  man  who  had 
more  ability  than  Glen  Lipscomb.  He  was 
one  of  the  finest  men  I  have  known  since 
I  have  been  m  Congress.  It  is  refreshing 
to  be  associated  with  a  man  like  that, 
and  it  IS  wonderful  to  enjoy  the  friend- 
ship of  a  man  like  that,  as  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  doing  through  the  years.  3 

I  am  going  to  that  committee  now.  I  x 
can  truthfully  say  that  all  of  us  on  that 
commiiue  will  miss  Glen  Lipscomb.  He 
made  a  wonderful  contribution.  He  was 
a  great  Congressman.  He  was  a  great 
American  He  was  a  Christian  gentleman. 
I  attended  the  service  this  morning. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  Impressive  I  have 
ever  attended.  Glen  Lipscomb  reflected 
great  honor  on  this  House,  and  the  great 
and  the  near-great  of  this  Nation  were 
tnere  to  pay  their  respects  to  him. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  always  remember 
Glen  Lipscomb  I  am  thinking  of  a  poem 
entitled    "The   Heart   of   a   Friend.": 


Tlie    heart    oi    a    friend    never    wanders    or 

doubts. 
No  matter  if  years  intervene. 
The    old    fa!;h    Is    there    and    nought    can 

compare 
With  'he  comfort  it  gives  though  unseen. 

Te.i.  the  heart  of  a  friend  is  one  thing  I  prize 

A'  life  lengthf-ii."  a:id  twilight  descends 

It  Is  the  last  boon  I  will  ask 

When  I  have  finished  my  task: 

That  I  live  m  the  hearts  of  my  friends. 

I  want  to  assure  Glen's  sweet  wife 
and  daughters  that  as  long  as  Glen's 
friends  live,  he  will  live  In  their  hearts. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Coughldj). 

Mr.  COUOHLIN.  Mr  Speaker,  there 
are  many  here  who  knew  Glfn  Lipscomb 
as  an  old  and  beloved  friend. 

I  would  like  to  speak  as  a  new  member 
of  thLS  great  body  who  had  the  privilege 
of  knowing  him  as  a  beloved  friend  for 
only  a  little  while. 

Glen  Lipscomb  had  at  the  same  time 
the  sensitivity  for  the  newest  member 
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that  he  had  for  the  most  senior  and 
powerful. 

No  question  of  this  very  Junior  Con- 
gressman was  unworthy  of  a  thoughtful 
answer.  He  gave  of  his  time  and  himself 
to  advise  and  counsel.  There  was  always 
the  reaiiy  smile  and  a  warm  retort. 

It  is  my  great  regret  that  I  could  not 
have  known  him  longer. 

It  Is  the  Nation's  loss  of  a  great  serv- 
ant of  the  people.  Our  hearts  go  out  to 
his  family. 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  my  colleague  in  the  well. 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Smith  I  for  giving  us  this  opportunity 
to  express  our  respects  to  the  memory  of 
Glen  Lipscomb  and  to  express  our  sym- 
pathy to  his  family.  I  have  known  Glen 
for  many  years,  since  some  22  years  ago 
when  he  joined  us  In  the  California 
State  Legislature.  I  remember  him  well, 
coming  as  a  very  eager,  boyish,  warm, 
friendly,  and  optimistic  person.  He  im- 
mediately made  friends  in  the  State  leg- 
islature. He  served  his  district  well  in  the 
State  legislature,  and  later  he  was  elected 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Of  course,  here  he  did  his  job 
well  also. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  have  heard  out- 
standing tributes  to  his  record.  I  came 
here  this  past  year  and  had  a  chance  to 
renew  my  former  friendship  with  Glen, 
which  had  lapsed  somewhat  during  the 
years  he  served  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  was  pleased  to  note,  even 
though  he  was  not  in  the  best  of  health, 
that  he  still  had  the  same  optimistic, 
friendly,  and  eager  attitude  he  had  22 
years  ago. 

Glen  had  many  friends  throughout  the 
State  of  California  and  was  well  known 
and  well  liked  at  every  level  of  govern- 
ment In  our  State.  California  has  lost 
an  outstanding  Representative  and  our 
country  has  lost  an  outstanding  and  loyal 
and  able  public  sen'ant. 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  Calitomia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  to  the  centleinan  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Pettis >. 

Mr.  PETT'S.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
known  Glen  Lipscomb  for  many,  many 
years  before  I  became  Interested  in  pub- 
lic service.  The  .'•ame  qualities  which  have 
been  described  here  today  Glen  had  In 
those  days  of  his  youth.  They  were  qual- 
ities wliich  attracted  me  to  lum  then,  and 
since  coming  to  Congress  my  admiration 
for  those  qualities  has  prowTi  with  time. 
All  that  has  been  said  here  today  is 
true.  Glfn  Lipscomb  was  truly  a  giant 
among  men. 

His  passing  is  a  great  loss  to  his  coun- 
try. It  is  a  great  loss  to  his  family.  It  is 
a  persona.1  loss  to  me. 

Shirley  .ioins  me  in  extending  cur  deep- 
est sympathy  to  Ginger  and  to  the  girls. 
I  hope  that  the  tributes  which  have 
been  paid  to  Glen  here  today  will  inspire 
all  of  us  in  the  days  to  come,  when  we 
read  and  reread  these  tributes,  to  be 
more  like  Glen  Lipscomb  in  honesty,  In 
Integrity,  and  in  our  dedication  to  our 
fajnlUes  and  to  our  country. 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Wold). 

I 


Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  great  sadness  at  the  loss 
of  our  beloved  Olen  Lipscomb. 

There  are  not  too  many  of  us  about 
whom  one  would  say,  "He  was  a  really 
great  Christian."  I  have  known  few  in 
my  life  who  truly  fitted  this  description 
better  than  Glen  Lipscomb. 

My  contact  with  him  was  brief,  but 
short  as  it  was,  his  courage,  his  kind- 
ness, smd  his  convictions  stood  out  al- 
ways. His  thoughtf  ulness  and  his  inter- 
est in  others  were  an  inspiration. 

Ginger  Lipcomb  has  been  my  wife 
Jane's  "big  sister"  in  our  first  year  in 
Congress. 

We  have  come  to  admire  the  Lipscomb 
family,  and  to  realize  the  great  devotion 
Glen  had  for  his  family  and  to  yoimg 
people  particularly. 

We  are  thankful  for  the  opportunity 
of  knowing  and  getting  to  love  this  very 
able  and  kind  colleague. 

Jane  and  I  join  in  deepest  sympathy 
to  Ginger,  to  the  girls  and  to  the  family, 
at  the  sad  and  tragic  loss  for  all  of  us. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews)  . 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  viith  a  profound  sense  of 
personal  loss  that  I  rise  to  join  the  many 
Members  of  Congress  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Glen  Lipscomb. 

Mary  and  I  attended  the  memorial 
services  for  Glen  this  morning.  To  see 
the  group  of  people  in  that  church  and 
to  hear  the  genuine  tribute  paid  by  the 
pastor  of  oiir  late  colleague  really  made 
us  think  of  what  a  wonderful  and  useful 
life  he  had  indeed  led. 

As  a  fellow  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  State-Justice  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  I  sat  with  Glen  many, 
many  days,  many  weeks,  and  many 
months  through  the  hearings.  I  was 
privileged  to  hear  him  so  very  capably 
take  those  actions  to  strengthen  his  Na- 
tion and  to  assure  the  welfare  of  his 
fellowman. 

He  was  most  persuasive  because  his 
concern  was  so  obviously  genuine  and 
sincere. 

We  have  lost  a  dedicated  member  of 
our  committee,  and  the  Nation  has  lost 
a  great  statesman. 

Certainly  his  wife  and  family  have  our 
deepest  sympathy.  Their  loss  is  a  per- 
sonal one,  but  it  is  shared  by  those  of 
us  who  knew  and  admired  and  respected 
Glen  and  all  he  stood  for.  We  all,  of 
course,  will  be  proud  of  his  memory  be- 
cause of  the  record  he  made  during  his 
lifetime  and  the  respect  and  admiration 
everyone  had  for  him. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  loss  we 
have  suffered  with  the  untimely  passing 
of  our  beloved  colleague,  Glfn  Lipscomb, 
is  beyond  measure. 

He  v.-as  a  young  man.  a  man  who  never 
said  an  unkind  word  and  did  anything 
unkind.  He  was  one  of  the  most  gracious 
men  I  have  ever  been  privileged  to  know. 
He  had  an  ingratiating  smile  that  showed 
the  depth  of  his  affection  for  his  fellow- 
men,  his  understanding  and  his 
compassion. 

As  individuals  we  will  miss  him.  We  will 
miss  him  more  and  more  with  each  pass- 
ing day.  No  one  can  ever  take  his  place  in 


our  hearts.  No  man  ever  served  in  this 
body  more  deeply  loved  and  respected. 

We  will  miss  him  as  a  friend  and  will 
miss  him  as  one  of  our  colleagues.  He  first 
came  to  Congress  from  California  in  1953. 
That  he  served  well  the  people  of  his 
congressional  district  is  evidenced  by  his 
continuous  service  here.  He  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  people  for  whom  he 
spoke  and  acted. 

He  enjoyed  our  implicit  confidence. 
When  he  addressed  himself  to  a  legisla- 
tive problem  we  knew  that  he  knew 
wiiereof  he  spoke.  He  worked  tirelessly, 
and  sometimes  thankler,sly,  on  each  and 
every  question  to  come  before  this  House, 
and  particularly  before  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  on  which  he 
served. 

Glen  was  a  member  of  the  Defense 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. It  would  be  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  on  defense  matters  he 
was  an  expert.  I  can  recall  many  occa- 
sions when  an  explanation  from  him  of 
a  particular  proposition  would  resolve 
any  doubt  some  of  us  had  with  respect 
to  it. 

All  of  us  had  confidence  in  Glen  Lips- 
comb, not  solely  because  he  knew  his  sub- 
ject but  also  because  we  know  him  to  be 
a  man  of  principle.  He  was  a  man  of 
convictions  •with  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions, a  man  of  principle  who  stood 
firm  on  principle.  And  we  all  respected 
him  for  it. 

His  outstanding  work  in  the  Congress 
stands  as  a  montmient  to  his  memory. 
He  will  never  be  forgotten. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand.  Mr. 
Speaker,  why  a  man  of  his  character  and 
his  ability,  with  so  much  to  contribute, 
should  be  taken  from  us.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  we  are  selfish  and  we  do  not 
want  to  lose  someone  who  means  so 
much  to  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  no  words  to  ex- 
press the  personal  loss  I  feel.  I  extend  to 
his  ■wife  and  family  my  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy. I  hope  they  can  find  some  consola- 
tion in  the  knowledge  that  coimtless 
people,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  share  the 
great  loss  that  is  theirs. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
sadness  that  I  take  the  well  to  speak 
briefly  about  our  former  colleague.  Glen 
Lipscomb. 

Most  of  you  here  knew  Glen  for  a 
longer  time  than  I  did,  but  it  was  my 
good  fortime  to  serve  with  him  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

His  earnest  dedication  to  his  work,  his 
always  friendly  manner,  his  reasonable- 
ness, and  his  goodness  as  a  man.  will  be 
sorely  missed  on  that  committee  and 
here  in  the  House. 

As  a  freshman  I  foimd  Glen  always 
willing  to  be  helpful  and  take  the  time 
to  coimsel  with  new  Members.  His  words 
of  wisdom  and  encouragement  meant 
much  to  me — and  this  body  can  ill  afford 
his  loss. 

Some  news  accounts  within  the  last  2 
days,  unfortunately,  have  suggested  that 
Glen  was  a  reflex  "hard-liner"  with  re- 
spect to  American  foreign  policy.  I  do 
not  think  this  is  a  correct  impression.  I 
always  found  Glen  Lipscomb  to  be 
thoughtful  and  openminded  on  issues  of 
foreign  policy  and  national  defense — al- 
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v^ays  w  ilhiii:  to  hold  oJT  a  final  ludemcnt 
until  ail  the  facts  were  in  He  worked 
quietly  but  thorouKhly.  and  with  trreat 
effectiveness  in  helping;  to  build  an 
American  deren.-e  capability  sufficient  to 
our  need-  I  b-'lieve  his  only  interest  was 
his  conception  oi  nur  national  interest, 
and  xi'.iin  that  iramev.  iiric  he  contrib- 
uted rnuc';  to  his  country 

So  in  a  .-.ei'se  Glen  Lipscomb  li\es  on — 
in  his  Kood  works,  in  his  positive  m- 
rtuence  on  others,  and  as  an  enduring 
^ymbol  of  linselfish  citizen  service  to  the 
cause  of  effective  self-government. 

Mr  NATCHEH  Mr  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 6  19.^4.  four  of  as  were  sv>orn  In  as 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— Gr.ENARP  P.  Lipscomb  of  Califor- 
ni:i.  Lester  R  Johnson  of  Wisconsin 
Harrison  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  and 
n-.yself. 

We  w-»re  all  elected  in  special  elections 
duung  the  first  session  of  the  83d  Con- 
gresvs  and  the  Honorable  Joseph  W  Mar- 
tin, then  Speaker,  swore  us  in  on  the 
first  day  of  the  second  session  of  the  83d 
Coneiress 

Later  Glen  Lipscomb  and  I  were 
named  to  tiie  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  served  together  on  this  com- 
ir.itt-ee  until  the  time  of  his  death  All 
down  through  t;ie  years  I  considered  it 
a  privilege  to  serve  with  this  able  and 
out-stand. ng  ><entl-man  who  was  recos- 
mzed  as  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable 
Members  of  Congre.ss  whose  sound  judg- 
ment, fairmlndedness  and  perseverance 
never  filled  to  impress  his  colleague"^ 
and  servvd  to  increase  their  respect  and 
adrriraticn  for  him. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  have.  Indeed.  lost  a 
great  Member  and  friend  and  m.y  heart- 
felt sympathy  is  With  the  m.emoers  of  his 
family. 

Mr  CORMAN  Mr  Spe.tker  I  ^a-- 
deeply  grieved  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
our  colleatrue  Glenard  Lipscomb,  on  this 
pa-st  Sunday,  aid  I  want  to  as.sx-iate 
myself  with  the  tributes  paid  to  ium  to- 
day 

Glenard    Lipscomb    spent     16    hard- 
working years  in  triis  House  and  had  the 
profound  respect  of  all  who  knew  him 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 

He  brought  a  wealth  of  experience 
with  aim.  both  in  governm.ent  and  in 
business,  when  he  came  to  the  Congress 
in  1953  He  built  on  this  experience  to 
become  a  most  effective  Member  of  this 
House  His  untimely  death  will  leave  a 
void  among  his  many  friends  here  and 
m  California,  and  especially  in  the  Con- 
gress where  he  served  each  of  his  16 
years  with  dedication  and  distinction. 

My  deepest  sympathy  is  extended  to 
Mrs  Lipscomb  and  her  children 

Mr  JOHNSON'  of  California  Mr 
Speakt  r.  It  IS  'Aith  a  heavy  heart  that 
I  nsc  today  to  comment  or.  the  loss  of  a 
very  ^e  fnend  and  one  of  the  most 
capable  legi.slators  I   have  ever  known 

When  I  entered  the  California  State 
Senate  20  years  ago  I  became  a-quainted 
with  Glen  Lipscomb,  who  then  was  a 
veteran  member  of  the  California  State 
Legislature  Dunng  the  years  that  he 
served  m  that  t>ody.  pnor  to  his  election 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1953 
at  a  special  election,  he  achieved  an  out- 
standing record  and  won  the  respect  and 
admiration    of    the    members    of    both 


huu^ps   of   the   legislature    reprefentmt,' 
both  sides  ol  the  aLsin 

In  19^9  when  1  came  to  serve  ui  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  was  pleased 
to  renew  our  fneiicish'.p  and  turned  to 
Glen  on  many  occasions  lur  advice  and 
counsel  since  he  had  again  made  his 
mark  m  'he  Conmess  and  was.  even  in 
a  relatively  few  years,  considered  a  lead- 
er who  exemplified  the  be.st  in  legisla- 
tive gov»M;iment  He  vmus  a  nard  worker, 
who  was  deeply  concerned  about  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  he  repieM-nted  fighting 
their  indr.idual  and  community  battles 
He  al.so  was  a  iiatioruU  representative 
t. iking  an  active  and  contributing  role 
m  the  meeting  of  domestic  and  world 
problems  espccuiily  m  the  field  of  de- 
fence appropriations  Tha^e  of  us  who 
knew  Glen  are  going  to  mis.s  him  per- 
sonally and  may  I  also  say  that  the  i)eo- 
pie  of  his  congressional  district,  the  Slate 
of  California,  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
are  also  going  to  miss  his  service  ui  the 
Halls  of  Congress  I  feel  confident,  how- 
ever, that  his  contributions  to  the  Na- 
tion made  djring  his  23  years  of  legi.s- 
l.itive  service  will  always  stand  as  a  mon- 
ument to  his  career 

Mrs  Johnson,  joins  me  m  extending 
our  deeiicst  sympathy  to  his  wife.  Vir- 
ginia, and  other  members  of  their  fam- 
ily 

Mr  WINN  Mr  Speaker,  altliough  I 
have  not  known  Glenard  Lipscomb  as 
long  as  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  ha\e.  I  was  privileged  to  spend 
cne  of  tlie  early  Sundays  m  my  first 
term  on  a  boat  trip  with  Glen  and 
Ginger  Lipscomb 

I  came  to  know  and  admire  Glenard 
more  as  time  wore  on.  But  I  was  most 
impressed  by  this  wonderful  man  be- 
cause he  went  out  of  his  way  to  lielp, 
advise,  and  counsel  with  the  then  new- 
freshman  Members  of  Cie  House,  no 
matter  what  their  party  attihation. 

On  the  boat  trip  mentioned  t)cfore. 
Glen  spent  as  much  time  and  energy 
with  our  children  m  helping  them  learn 
the  ways  of  boating,  as  he  did  with  the 
adults.  His  love  of  children  and  people 
m  k^eneral  was  most  obvious  and  pro- 
found 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  know  and  consult  with  tins  able  and 
talented  legislator  and  public  servant 
from  the  great  State  of  California. 

I  was  asked  to  speak  in  his  district 
one  time  and  at  that  meeting,  I  just 
could  not  say  enough  nice  things  about 
Glen  Lipscomb  But.  Mr  Speaker.  I  did 
not  need  to  tell  has  constituents  how- 
great  a  man  he  was  As  I  spoke,  these 
people  nodded  in  agreement  willi  my 
complim.entary  statements,  time  and 
time  again  Tliey  knew  their  man — and 
they  ai.'reed  that  he  was  a  great  public 
st-rvant  because  they  continually  sent 
him  back  to  represent  them  many  times. 

This  .s  a  sad  day  for  this  country,  this 
body,  and  his  hoQie  State  of  California, 
and  certainly  th.e  constituents  of  lus 
district 

Fairness,  a  virtue  that  was  typical  of 
Glenard  Lipscomb,  won  ium  the  respect 
of  ins  colleagues  Truly  loved  by  tliose 
of  us  in  the  HoiL-e  and  his  wonderful 
family,  we  may  rest  assured  that  lie  will 
be  loved  by  his  newly  found  companions. 


Joan  and  I  offer  our  sympathy  to  his 
wife  Gmk^er.  their  dauglitcrs  and  fami- 
lies and  wisli  tliein.  along  witii  Glen — 
Godspeed. 

Mr.  VATF.S  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  sorrow 
at  the  passing  of  my  good  Inend  Glen 
Lipscomb.  I  knew  o:  no  finer  gentleman 
ai  the  Halls  of  C.-ngre-s.-^.  Aiv.ays  courte- 
ous, always  friendly ,  always  willing  to 
lend  a  iielping  hand  wiienevtr  help  was 
needed.  Glen  was  a  coimiessman's  con- 
gressman. He  was  able,  he  was  consci- 
entious, iie  was  as  hard-working  a  man 
as  there  is  in  tiie  House 

W.th  ail.  he  liad  a  rt«l  charm  and  a 
keen  sense  of  humor  whicii  lightened 
many  a  iiard  moment  m  toujih  coii- 
^^ressional  sessions 

I  did  not  serve  with  him  on  the  sub- 
committees of  tiie  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations on  which  he  served,  but  I  knew 
him  from  our  work  on  the  full  commit- 
tee. He  knew  his  subjects.  He  never 
spoke  unless  he  knew  that  his  words 
might  be  helpful   And  he  was  helpful. 

I  express  my  sympathy  to  his  family 
witii  the  hope  tliat  time  may  somewliat 
ileal  the  profound  grief  they  now  feel. 

Mr  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
chamber  ii.vs  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the 
passing  of  our  friend  and  coiieague 
Gle:  -.KD  P   Lipscomb. 

Every  Member  of  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  agree  that  Congressman 
ijrscoMB  was  an  outstanding  legislator. 
He  performed  superbly  in  any  legislative 
task  he  undertook,  combining  a  great 
depth  ot  anderstanding  with  conscien- 
tious application 

Mr.  Lipscomb  t^wk  his  job  seriously  but 
never  iiimself.  His  pleasant  personality 
was  always  in  the  foreground,  and  he  was 
.always  willing  to  cooperate  with  his  col- 
league; and  to  lend  a  hand  where  he 
could. 

We  shall  mi.ss  Glenard  P  Lipscomb. 
We  can.  however  derive  a  measure  of 
consolation  from  the  realization  that  he 
sjw'nt  a  substance  of  time  in  this 
Chamber,  giving  us  the  benefit  of  his  fine 
personality  and  our  country  the  benefit 
of  his  competence. 

I  extend  my  deep  sympathy  to  his 
family 

Mr  AYRES.  Mr  Speaker,  havinc  .'U.st 
returned  from  the  Fourth  Presbyterian 
Church  on  River  Road  m  Betbesda,  Md., 
where  the  memorial  .service  was  beauti- 
fully conducted  by  Dr  Richard  C.  Hal- 
verson,  for  my  friend  Gle.n»rd  Lipscomb, 
late  a  Member  of  the  Hoase  of  Repre- 
.sentatives  from  the  State  of  California.  I 
am  touched. 

GtFN\Ri  was  a  great  inspiration  to  all 
who  knew  him  personally  and  a  rood 
exanijle  for  the  thousands  who  knew 
hi.m  only  by  reputation. 

WHien  the  pastor  quoted  from  the  23d 
P.salm— "Yea,  though  I  walk  through  tiie 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear 
no  evil" — we  knew  Glen  Lipscomb  feared 
i.o  evil  because  he  knew  no  evil.  There- 
fu:e.  in  his  exodus  to  another  life  he 
Could  not  fear  evil. 

In  paying  my  respects  to  Glen  I  would 
like  to  quote  a  favorite  passage  of  mine 
found  in  tiie  Book  of  Psalms,  91st  chapter 
and  the  first  ver.se — it  was  due  to  his 
quiet,  gentle,  thoughtful,  humble  ways 
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that  the  memorial  service  for  him 
brought  this  passage  to  mind — "He  that 
dwelleth  in  tlie  secret  place  of  the  most 
High  shall  abide  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Almighty." 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress,  the 
Cabinet,  the  generals,  the  admirals,  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  joined 
together  in  solemn  respect  to  honor  our 
former  colleassue.  Glen  had  not  invited 
us  but  he  had  been  dwelling  in  the  secret 
of  all  our  hearts.  And  yes,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  pillar  of  strength,  that  solid  rock 
on  which  he  built  from  teenage  days, 
ills  wife  VliTinia.  may  God  bless  her,  tlie 
children,  the  grandcnlldren,  and  give  her 
added  strength  during  the  years  ahead. 

And,  again,  may  Ginger'  get  comfort 
from  the  Psalmist's  words,  "The  troubles 
of  my  heart  are  enlarged,  O  bring  Thou 
me  out  of  my  distress." 

Mary  Helen  joins  me  in  these  few 
words  of  intended  respect  and  comfort. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  iieavy  heart  that  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  our  departed  friend, 
Glenard  P.  Lipscomb.  I  was  greatly 
shocked  and  saddened  when  I  learned  of 
his  deatii. 

The  passing  of  Glknard  Lipscomb 
strikes  hard  at  all  who  knew  him  as  a 
devoted  husband  and  father,  statesman, 
political  leader,  and  alwve  all,  a  public 
official  and  public  servant.  It  was  a  great 
privilege  to  .serve  with  him  in  this  House 
and  I  certainly  valued  his  friendship, 

Glenard  Lipscomb's  abilities  were  first 
recognized  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
California  Legislature  in  1947  and  he 
subsequently  became  a  servant  to  the 
people  of  his  State  and  the  Nation  when 
he  won  election  to  Congress  in  a  special 
election  in  1953. 

His  friendship  and  kindness  provided 
a  .special  source  of  inspiration  and  pleas- 
ure for  me.  as  well  as  for  his  many  other 
friends  and  colleagues.  Glenard  Lips- 
comb's passing  will  leave  a  gap  in  our 
ranks  which,  indeed,  will  be  hard  to  fill. 

Our  loss  is  great,  and  so  is  the  Na- 
tion's. We  will  certainly  feel  the  real  im- 
pact of  his  untimely  death  as  time  goes 
on. 

My  wife,  Cecile,  joins  me  in  extending 
profound  syinpathy  to  his  wife,  Virginia, 
and  tlieir  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Louis  D. 
Grasso  and  Mrs.  Robert  Murrell,  and 
other  member,  of  the  family, 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
w  ith  my  colleagues  in  paying  my  respects 
to  our  departed  friend.  Glen  Lipscomb. 
He  was  one  of  those  rare  individuals  who 
enjoyed  the  universal  admiration  of  his 
constituency,  and  his  colleagues.  His 
record  was  marked  by  solid  and  steady 
accomplishment  that  will  sen-e  as  a 
bright  example  for  all  of  us.  My  wife, 
Louise,  and  I  extend  our  sincere  condo- 
lences to  his  splendid  family. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
sadness  that  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
mournin.?  the  loss  of  Glenard  Lipscomb, 

When  I  came  to  Congress  in  1966,  Glen 
Lipscomb  and  his  wife  were  two  of  the 
first  people  with  whom  we  came  in  con- 
tact. They  endeared  themselves  to  us  im- 
mediately. To  know  Glen  was  to  know 
a  big  man,  an  unselfish  man,  a  true  and 
trusted  friend.  We  are  all  going  to  miss 
this  generous  and  kind  man. 

/ 


My  wile  joins  me  in  expre.-.£ing  to 
■"Ginny"  Lipscomb,  her  children  and 
grandchildren,  our  sincere  and  heartfelt 
sympathies.  May  God  bless  all  oi  them. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Glen  Lips- 
comb was  my  friend.  During  my  brief 
service  in  Congress,  no  one  assisted  me 
more  than  Glen  in  learning  the  con- 
gressional ropes. 

He  combined  the  very  rare  qualities  of 
great  ability,  gentleness,  and  a  remark- 
able personality. 

He  has  left  Congress  w  ith  a  void  w  liich 
simply  cannot  be  filled. 

Our  country,  and  certainly  California, 
have  lost  one  of  its  top  leaders. 

We  have  lost  our  great  friend.  Our  deep 
condolences  to  his  lovely  family. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
deed difficult  for  me  to  say  farewell  to  a 
friend  and  colleague  like  Glen  Lipscomb. 
Prom  my  first  acquaintance  when  I  ar- 
rived In  the  House  in  early  1961,  I  have 
admired  and  greatly  respected  Glenard 
Lipscomb.  He  was,  in  my  judgment,  one 
of  the  most  capable  and  dedicated  Mem- 
bers of  this  House.  He  always  had  a 
cheerful  smile  and  a  friendly  word.  He 
will  be  sorely  missed. 

The  Nation  and  his  State  which  Rep- 
resentative Glen  Lipscomb  served  have 
lost  a  true  representative  of  the  people, 
and  all  of  us  have  lost  a  dedicated  friend. 

To  his  bereaved  family  I  express  my 
most  sincere  condolences  and  heartfelt 
sympathy. 

I  join  with  all  my  colleagues  in  express- 
ing deep  sorrow  and  the  sorrow  of  the 
Nation  in  the  loss  of  the  Honorable  Glen- 
ard P.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  new- 
Member  of  Congress  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  know  and  work  with  Glen  Lips- 
comb. His  reputation  as  an  outstanding 
Congressman  and  his  expertise  in  the 
field  of  national  defense  was  well  known. 
After  watching  him  in  action,  it  was 
readily  apparent  why  he  was  held  in  such 
high  regard  by  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

Glen  was  a  dedicated  American  who 
did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
quit.  Even  during  his  last  illness  his  cour- 
age never  waivered.  It  can  be  truly  said 
that  this  is  a  better  country  because  of 
the  long  and  faihtful  service  of  Glen 
Lipscomb.  Our  prayers  are  with  his  fam- 
ily. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  remorse  that  I  offer  a  few  words 
of  tribute  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  dear  personal  friend,  Glenard  P. 
Lipscomb.  His  untimely  death  will  be 
deeply  felt  by  evei-y  Member  of  the 
Congress.  His  personable  style  and  his 
imchallenged  expertise  in  his  area  have 
won  him  many  friends  and  admirers. 

Glen  served  along  with  me  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  We  collab- 
orated often  and  worked  together  con- 
stantly. His  loss  is  to  his  lovely  wife  and 
daughters,  but  It  is  also  to  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation. 

His  mastery  of  the  subject  of  account- 
ing coupled  with  his  knowledge  of  mili- 
tary and  defense  finance  made  him  one 
of  the  most  respected  authorities  on  our 
committee.  As  ranking  member  of  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
his  good  sense  and  sound  judgment  will 


iiave  a  profound  effect  on  Ameiica  for 
years  to  come.  Evenhanded  and  even- 
tempered,  Glen  became  more  valuable 
during  each  of  his  17  years  of  service  to 
this  Congress.  I  sought  his  advice  fre- 
quently. 

A  man  always  is  saddened  by  the  pass- 
ing of  a  friend.  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia was  not  only  a  friend  of  mine 
but  was  also  a  friend  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  a  friend  of  his 
country  that  he  loved  so  deeply. 
.  Lillian  and  I  extend  our  sympathy  to 
his  family  and  our  appreciation  to  his 
memory. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Glen  Lipscomb 
who  was  one  of  the  most  beloved  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

During  the  years  that  I  served  with 
him  in  the  Congress,  I  was  always  im- 
pressed by  his  capable  and  effective 
manner  of  getting  things  done  for  his 
district  and  for  our  Nation.  He  was  a 
quiet,  sincere,  and  dedicated  American. 
Without  creating  a  great  stir  and  fan- 
fare, he  accomplished  much  and  was  an 
example  for  all  of  us.  I  can  recall  seek- 
ing Glen  Lipscomb's  expert  advice  and 
counsel  on  many  occasions  and  it  wsis 
always  offered  in  a  most  gracious  and 
helpful  manner.  He  was  known  to  be 
one  of  the  hardest  working  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee — al- 
though he  was  not  one  to  seek  personal 
glory  or  headlines.  The  loss  of  a  man 
of  such  integrity,  knowledge,  and  honor 
is  deeply  regretted  and  mourned  by  each 
of  us,  and  we  will  continually  miss  his 
presence  here  in  the  House. 

All  of  us  who  knew  and  admired  Glen 
Lipscomb  are  experiencing  somewhat 
the  same  sense  of  tragedy.  But  the  real 
loss  has  been  suffered  by  the  American 
people  to  whom  he  has  devoted  his  life 
and  energy.  America  can  ill  afford  to 
lose  men  of  his  caliber. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  know  Glen 
Lipscomb,  to  work  with  him,  and  to 
have  served  with  him  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  All  of  us  who  knew  him 
well  have  been  enriched  by  that  ex- 
perience. 

To  his  wife.  Ginger,  their  daughters, 
Diane  and  Joyce,  and  other  members 
of  his  family,  I  extend  my  own  deep 
and  sincere  sympathy. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
saddened  by  the  death  of  our  colleague. 
Glen  Lipscomb.  He  was  a  truly  beloved 
and  outstanding  Member  of  this  House 
and  a  man  dedicated  to  serving  God,  his 
coimtry,  his  family,  and  the  people  he 
was  privileged  to  represent.  One  did  not 
have  to  be  with  him  long  to  become 
aware  of  the  depth  of  this  dedication. 

I  was  privileged  to  know  Glen  Lips- 
comb not  only  as  a  colleague  but  as  a 
friend  as  well.  I  came  to  know  him  well 
during  the  87th  Congress  vrhen  we  served 
together  on  the  Select  Committee  on 
Export  Control.  It  was  truly  a  pleasure 
and  a  joy  to  serve  with  this  man  and  to 
come  to  know  him  as  the  wonderful  per- 
son that  he  was.  He  was  one  of  the  kind- 
est and  most  understanding  men  I  have 
ever  known.  Glen  was  always  considerate 
of  the  feelings  and  positions  of  others. 
He  always  seemed  bent  on  being  helpful 
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Ui  iui  fellow  man  and  to  make  iu.-  day 
iU5t  a  !KUe  br:i;hter  He  always  sro<xl 
tall  for  the  better  things  in  life  and  the 
macnetisni  of  h.s  .-oodnes^  seenied  al- 
ways to  have  its  effect  en  those  around 

"glen  Upscombs  kind.  Mr  Speaker, 
do  iv>:  coiae  th;.s  way  too  often.  a:id  we 
are  aU  belter  that  he  v^alked  amonj  us 
dunng  Lfie^e  pa.-i  severs!  yea-s.  We  5hail 
all  ni:s.s  hi:r. 

I  ex-.end  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
good  wife  and  to  Mis  child-en 

Mr  DERWINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  it  is 
with  deep  sorrow  that  I  join  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  today  m  pay.n^  tribute 
to  our  late  colleaiiue.  Glenvrd  Lipscomb 
of  California 

Glen  was  more  than  a  friend  and  col- 
league He  was  a  wonderful  individual 
and  one  of  the  most  pleasant  persons 
that  I  have  ever  had  the  o'-casion  to 
work  with  He  was  a  man  of  sympatny. 
devotion  and  convictions  dedicated  u, 
servm::  hus  constituents  and  Inspired  by 
the  highest  principles  of  politics  and  eov- 
emment  Glen  was  a  public  servant  In 
the  finest  sense  of  that  phrase 

^bove  all.  he  was  a  eood  all  around 
mdindua)  whose  friendship,  encourage- 
ment and  advice  we  will  all  miss  He  wa.<: 
a  warm  human  bemu-  and  a  sood  frtei.d 
in  a  Washm^ton  atmosphere  that  too 
often  emphasizes  rank  and  influence 
rather  than  personal  qualities 

In  addition,  he  was  also  a  verv-  effective 
legislator  and  earned  a  well -deserved 
reputation  for  expertise  in  appropriation 
measures  which  he  approached  with  ob- 
jectivity which  few  achieve 

Mrs  EX^rwmski  Joins  me  in  extending 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  Glkns  wi:e. 
Vlreima.  and  all  members  of  the  Lips- 
comb family. 

Mr      VAN     DEFRLIN      Mr     S;x-aker 
Glen  Lipscomb  s  hold  on  the  electorate 
of  his  district  .<tamped  him  as  "a  Con- 
v're^'^man  s  Congressman  ■  He  was  a  Re- 
publican In  a  well-to-do.  clearly  Rt-pub- 
lican  portior.  of  Los  Angtie-  County— a 
fact  usually  rertected  in  his  voting  rec- 
ord But  economic  and  social  views  a^^tde. 
Glen  s  manner  of  conducting  his  office 
could  .^erve  as  a  mcdel  for  any  of  u.>.  It 
W.V-  small  wonder  that  he  never  encoun- 
tered serious  oppcsition  at  election  umc. 
Glen  vias  short  on  sp<?ecamakin,:T.  lone 
on  the  tedious,  i.imdine  wjrk  req.iired  ot 
a  concientious  meniber  of  the  Appm- 
pnations    Committee.    A    Las    Angeles 
Times  editorial  marking  his  death,  whlcn 
appeared  till:  mommfr   noted  Glen's  at- 
tention to  detail— an  attribute  acquired 
through  tramuii;  as  an  accountant.  The 
Tinvs  concluded  Uiut  t;.e  House  of  Rep- 
re.sentati%es  can  ill  afTord  the  loss  of  even 
one  Meniber  so  able  and  dedicated  as  he. 
A  lonctm^.e   friend  ot   mnie  who  lives 
in  the  24th  Congressional  DLstrlct  strons- 
Iv  mproited  a  cand.ri^ie  m  capo."ition  to 
the  Congressman  2  years  ago  Glen  was 
well  aware  of  this  mans  participation  in 
the  campaijoi  to  unseat  hmi.  But  when 
my    friend   vL-lted   the    Lipscomb   ofSce 
.some  time  later,  he  was  greeted  as  warm- 
ly as  tf  he  had  been  on  the  Congresbm.anv. 
own  committee 

Because  I  represent  an  area  with  ex- 
tensive military  Insulations,  I  should 
also  note  our  departed  colleague's  great 
assistance  In  the  field  of  defense  appro- 


pnations  He  lield  a  realistic  view  of  the 
so-called  military-Industrial  complex.  H^' 
in^i>ted.  in.sotar  as  po.ssible.  on  a  doila''- 
value  tor  a  dollar  sj-^nt- but  he  would 
not  let  the  military  become  a  whippin;^ 
boy  for  indiicnminatc  budget  cuttms. 

A  cjnRressional  \acancy  will,  of  course, 
be  filled.  Mr  Six-akcr  But  Gien  Lipscomb 
will  not  s.H)ii  be  replaced 

Mr  PIRNIF.  Mr  Speaker.  :n  the  pass- 
ing of  our  distinguished  colleague.  Glen 
Lipscomb  of  the  24th  District  of  Cali- 
fornia, this  House  has  sustained  a  great 
kiss  Serving  m  his  ninth  term,  tins  fine 
man  was  handling  heavy  respcn.>ibilities 
in  the  area  of  defense  appropriations 
with  keen  judgment  and  great  skill.  Al- 
though gentle  and  gracious  m  his  man- 
ner he  was  courae.HUs  and  etlective  He 
wished  to  be  fair  but  he  was  determined 
in  his  troals. 

His  loyalty,  ability  and  decency  made 
him  an  Influential  legislator.  He  won  and 
held  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his 
constituents  and  his  colloatrues.  settin," 
a  standard  of  servnce  that  will  be  lon;^ 
remembered  His  b«^loved  wife  and  fam- 
ily have  our  sincere  sympathy  m  this  sad 
hour. 

Mr  BURKE  of  Florida  Mr  Speaker. 
I  am  mdeed  -addened.  as  I  know  we  all 
are.  to  learn  of  the  death  of  our  very 
jiood  personal  friend,  tlie  Honorable 
Glenard  P  Lipscomb  It  ls  sad  Indeed 
that  death  came  to  him  so  early  in  life 
Although  he  was  a  Republican.  I  am 
sure  that  all  of  us  will  attest  that  he  will 
be  missed  by  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
Coni:ress  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  had  the  pruile^e  of  servmg  with 
Glen  as  a  member  of  the  Republican 
resolutions  committee  during  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  in  Miami  last 
year  I  learned  a  great  deal  about  Glen 
then  I  learned  of  his  ability  as  a  legis- 
lator and  of  his  quiet,  unassuming  man- 
ner I  learned  of  hLs  compassionate  na- 
ture and  of  hLs  j;reat  loyaltv  to  God  and 
country  There  was  so  much  of  the  good 
about  Glen  Lipscomb 

His  quic  but  persis'ent  attitude  and 
:T'depth  knowlcds'e  of  our  Nation's  de- 
fense and  security  played  a  key  role  in 
setting  forth  the  Republican  Party's 
principles  at  the  convention,  just  as  his 
efforts  had  helped  for  so  many  years  prior 
to  that 

It  w  as  natural  for  Glen  to  have  a  mul- 
titude of  friends  He  was  that  kind  of 
a  man.  I  first  met  Glfn  Lipscomb  when 
I  was  first  elected  to  the  Conuress,  yet 
I  knew  from  the  tjef^lmilnkj  that  I  could 
always  count  on  his  friendship  and  his 
professional  knowledge  as  a  legLslator 
for  sound  ad\1ce  and  counsel,  especially 
on  complicated  matters  in  the  many 
areas  in  which  he  excelled. 

It  IS  true  that  we  must  all  loin  hands 
with  death  .^ome  day.  but  I  still  was 
df-eply  .-addened  when  I  read  that  Glen 
Lipscomb  had  pa<:sed  away  His  leader- 
ship will  be  missed  by  so  many  of  us  in 
the  House   I  will  miss  him. 

At  this  time,  my  wife  Evelyn  and  I 
wish  to  extend  to  his  good  wife,  Virginia, 
and  to  his  family  our  deepest  sympathy. 
To  them  we  can  honestly  say  that  you 
lived  with  greatness  because  Glenard 
Lipscomb  during  his  lifetime  was  a  great 
man. 


Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr  Speaker.  I  join  with 
all  the  others  who  have  today  com- 
mented upon  the  death  of  Glenard  P. 
Lipscomb.  He  was  one  of  the  hardest 
working  and  most  effective  Mem.bt-rs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  To  find 
thase  qualities  combined  with  a  pleasant 
dispoiition  is  rare  and  accounts  to  a 
considerable  degret^  for  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held 

His  particular  taknUs  and  abilities  fit- 
ted him  peculiarly  fnr  the  work  which 
lie  did  in  the  Houso.  and  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  anyone  can  t)o  found  to  re- 
place him. 

We  shall  mi;>s  Glen  very  much.  Mrs. 
Adair  joins  me  in  expressing  our  most 
sincere  sympatliy  to  his  family  in  their 
great  loss. 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr  Speaker,  this  Is  a 
very,  very  sad  day  for  me,  for  I  feel  a 
deep  sense  of  i>ersonal  las--  in  the  passing 
of  our  dear  friend.  Glen  Lipscomb. 

My  thoughts  go  back  to  the  very  first 
tune  I  .saw  him,  when  he  was  ushered  up 
to  the  stage  at  the  Ulme  Arena  as  the 
most  recently  elected  Republican  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  at  a  big  Lincoln  Birth- 
dav  Rally  honoring  President  Eisen- 
hower With  his  crew  haircut  he  ap- 
peared to  be  fresh  out  of  college  and  even 
on  these  most  recent  days,  he  has  always 
ap::>eared  younger  than  those  of  us  who 
were  10  or  more  years  his  junior.  He  was 
alwa\.■^  quick  to  flash  that  most  Infec- 
tious smile  and  even  when  he  was  very 
.serioiLs  and  making  a  telling  point  either 
in  our  committee  or  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  one  felt  that  within  tlie  twinkling 
of  an  eye.  he  would  break  out  with  a 
smile 

•LIPPY."  as  I  always  called  him,  was 
never  given  to  being  bombastic,  flashy,  or 
dramatic,  but  rather  in  his  quiet,  studious 
w  av  he  got  things  done 

Ln  the  beautiful  m.emorial  sernce  this 
morning,  tlie  pastor  made  mention  of 
Glen's  always  being  "just  himself."  and 
I  would  suiely  have  to  agree.  There  was 
nothuu:  ficUtious  or  unieal  about  him. 
He  was  always  very  forthright,  honest 
with  himself  and  with  everyone  else.  It 
"•as  said  m  this  mornin':;'s  service  that 
one  of  the  verges  he  displayed  on  his  desk 
had  to  do  with  "The  Measure  of  a  Man." 
and  I  wl.,h  I  could  repeat  it  verbatim  at 
this  point,  for  it  was  .,uch  a  perfect  por- 
trayal of  Glen  himself.  We  who  knew 
him  far  bevond  our  i.rficial  contact,  loved 
hini  dearly,  for  he  loved  people  and  I 
know  of  no  one  who  ever  had  any  bad 
word  to  say  about  "LirPY  "  We  are  going 
to  mis-  him  sorely  on  our  Committee  on 
Appropriations  for  his  dlLnience  and  his 
capacity  for  tireles--  work.  We  are  going 
to  miss  him  moving:  quietly  but  quickly 
throUh'h  the.-e  halls  and  corridors  and 
particulaily  that  warm  and  cordial  greet- 


in  i:. 

As  the  pastor  said  this  morning,  the 
end  IS  really  the  bepinnin;'.  pnd  for  the 
rich  life  he  lived  here  on  earth,  the  good 
Lord  will  surely  have  a  place  for  him  In 
Heaven.  And  those  of  us  he  leaves  be- 
hind will  cherish  for  as  long  as  we  live, 
those  wonderful  moments  we  shared 
with  one  another 

My  wife.  Corlnne,  joins  me  in  extend- 
ing our  profound  sym.pathy  to  Ginny  and 
the  girls.        

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
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cannot  afford  to  lose  men  like  our  col- 
Icavrue  and  my  close  friend.  Glen  Lips- 
comb. Tliere  just  are  not  enough  of  them 
to  t-o  around. 

Fortunately,  during  his  productive  life 
and  c.  veer  n.;  .a  Member  of  the  Congress, 
Glen  LifsroMB  v  orked  to  keen  America 
strong.  His  accomplishments  in  and  out- 
side of  this  body  in  the  field  of  national 
defense  arc  well  recognized  by  all  the 
Members.  And  they  can  be  deeply  ap- 
preciated  by   all   the  American  people. 

He  .-erved  the  poople  of  his  24th  Dis- 
trict of  California,  his  State,  and  his 
Nation  with  honor  and  distinction  for 
16  years.  Everyone  who  knew  Glen,  even 
casually,  reco'-'uizod — as  we  all  do — what 
a  remarkable  individual  he  was. 

To  me  personally,  he  was  a  trusted 
friend  and  beloved  colleague. 

Durinu:  his  prolonged  illness,  we  all 
hoped  and  prayed  for  hL«  recovery  so  that 
he  could  return  to  the  work  he  loved  and 
the  work  he  did  so  well.  But  such  was 
not  to  be  the  case. 

Mrs.  Hosmer  and  I  extend  our  sin- 
cerest  sympathies  to  hLs  lovely  wife.  Vir- 
ginia, and  his  family.  Their  loss  is  light- 
ened only  by  a  know  ledge  that  their  grief 
is  shared  by  a  remarkably  large  number 
of  friends  and  admirers. 

While  our  leaders  like  Glen  Lipscomb 
all  must  pass  on.  we  can  take  comfort 
in  the  knowledge  that  the  service  they 
rendered  so  unselfishly  to  their  country 
makes  it  le.ss  difficult  for  us  who  survive 
to  carry  on 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  with  his 
many  friends  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives I  have  been  aware  of  the  long  and 
valiant  fight  that  Glen  Lipscomb  was 
making  auamst  the  scourge  of  cancer. 
Neveitheie.ss,  I  was  not  prepared  for  the 
announcement  of  his  death. 

With  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Smith  I  I  find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  this  comparatively  yoimg 
man— in  the  pnme  of  life  and  his  public 
career — should  be  taken  from  among  us. 

Glen  was  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
able  Members  of  this  body.  I  know  of  no 
Member  who  did  not  respect  him  for  his 
Integrity,  ability,  and  dedication  to  his 
work.  His  loss  is  not  only  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  but  to  the  district  he 
represented,  the  State  of  California,  and 
the  Nation. 

Glfn  Lipscomb  was  my  friend  and  I 
have  suffered  a  personal,  irreparable  loss. 

Mrs  Gross  joms  me  in  extending  deep- 
est sympathy  to  Mrs.  Lipscomb  and  the 
family. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  express- 
ing sorrow  over  the  loss  of  that  sincere, 
dedicated  American,  Glenard  P.  Lips- 
comb. He  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  both 
his  constituents  and  his  colleagues  who 
looked  to  him  w  ith  pride.  During  the  time 
that  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  here 
with  him,  I  was  always  impressed  by  this 
loyal  public  servant.  He  was  the  cham- 
pion of  the  taxpaying  public  and  a  foe  of 
Government  waste.  His  accomplishments 
were  many  and  his  life  was  one  of  service 
to  his  country. 

I  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  each  one  of 

us  here  today  joins  in  extending  deepest 

sympathy  to  his  beloved  wife  and  family. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 


want  to  join  the  others  who  have  ex- 
pressed sorrow  at  the  passing  of  our 
esteemed  late  colleague.  Glen  Lipscomb. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on  the  same 
subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  with  him.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  dedicated  servants  of  the  people 
who  ever  served  on  that  committee.  It  is  a 
very  tedious  job  requiring  hours  upon 
hours  of  close  surveillance  and  analyza- 
tion  of  statistics  and  testimony.  He  had 
both  the  qualities  of  dedication  to  the 
job  and  the  ability  which  blended  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  him  an  extremely  valu- 
able Member.  It  was  for  that  reason,  as 
well  as  the  knowledge  that  he  was  a  good 
man  in  private  life,  that  he  had  such 
great  widespread  respect  and  deserved  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the  others  who  ex- 
press in  this  inadequate  but  only  way 
that  vne  have  our  extreme  profoimd  sym- 
pathy to  his  family. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  deeply 
saddened  by  the  death  of  one  of  our  most 
beloved  colleagues,  the  Honorable  Glen- 
ard P.  Lipscomb,  of  California. 

Glen  was  admired  and  respected  by 
every  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Throughout  his  16  years  in 
Congress  he  was  one  of  the  best-liked 
men  to  ever  serve  in  this  body.  He  was  a 
pleasant,  soft-spoken  man  with  a  ready 
smile  and  a  warm,  compassionate  heart. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Glen's  Interest  and 
friendship  extended  well  beyond  his  con- 
stituency and  his  colleagues.  He  was  al- 
ways a  great  friend  of  young  people  and 
concerned  with  their  problems.  Perhaps 
no  other  Member  spent  as  much  time 
talking  with  the  pages  on  the  floor  and 
in  the  cloakroom.  He  personally  spon- 
sored a  Telephone  Page  and.  through 
him,  took  a  keen  interest  In  all  the  prob- 
lems facing  these  fine,  hard-working 
young  men. 

Professionally,  Glen  was  a  diligent, 
dedicated,  and  farsighted  legislator.  In 
his  service  on  both  the  Government  Op- 
erations and  Appropriations  Committees, 
he  was  always  involved  with  the  affairs  of 
our  Armed  Forces.  Glen  was  a  consLst- 
ently  outstanding  committee  member 
in  both  instances. 

In  our  apprehensions  about  the  un- 
bridled growth  and  influence  of  a  so- 
called  military-industrial  complex.  Glen 
Lipscomb's  presence  on  those  committees 
was  reassuring  to  all  of  us.  He  was  never 
taken  in  by  inflated  rhetoric  or  verbal 
shield-beating.  Rather,  he  sought  a 
soimd,  reasoned  policy  of  pro\idlng  for 
our  national  defense  consistent  with  se- 
curity and  budgetary  considerations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  all  this.  Glen  Lips- 
comb will  be  sorely  missed.  This  Con- 
gress needs  his  judgment,  diligence,  and 
his  warm  friendship  more  than  ever.  All 
our  jobs  will  be  a  bit  more  difficult  with- 
out him.  Mrs.  Keith  and  I  extend  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife,  Virginia, 
and  his  two  lovely  daughters. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  heavy  heart  that  I  take  note  of  the 
death  of  our  beloved  friend  and  col- 
league, Glenaro  p.  Lipscomb. 

Glen  Lipscomb  was  a  very  special  kind 

of  person — a  very  special  kind  of  friend, 

whose  passing  leaves  an  emptiness  and  a 

remarkable  feeling  of  personal  loss. 

Glen  loved  this  House,  and  his  work 


in  it.  There  have  been  few  among  us 
m.ore  dedicated  than  he — and  this  is  one 
time  when  the  use  of  that  badly  overused 
word  "dedicated"  is  fully  justified — to 
the  highest  principles  of  public  service; 
few  among  us  who  worked  so  long  and 
hard  to  earn  the  title  of  skilled  legisla- 
tive craftsman — for  that  Is  what  he  was, 
with  a  depth  of  knowledge  in  and  un- 
derstanding of  his  assigned  subject  mat- 
ter that  was  truly  unsurpassed ;  and  none 
among  us  who  loved  his  coimtry  more. 

The  openness  of  his  nature,  his  innate 
sense  of  honesty,  and  his  unwillingness 
to  compromise  where  principle  was  in- 
volved were  also  very  special  quali- 
ties— qualities  often  remarked  upon  by 
others,  and  that  made  him  a  model  for 
many  of  us  to  try  to  fashion  ourselves 
after,  though  I  would  imagine  that  the 
very  thought  of  such  a  thing  would  have 
caused  him  some  embarrassment,  that 
being  the  kind  of  man  he  was. 

Though  I  had  known  Glen,  and  ad- 
mired him,  during  all  my  prior  years  of 
service  here,  4  or  5  years  ago  he  and  his 
wife,  by  coincidence,  happened  to  stay 
at  the  same  motel  in  Ocean  City,  Md., 
that  I  and  my  family  had  picked  out  for 
one  of  those  rare,  longer  weekends  that 
congressional  families  have  generally  had 
to  rely  on  for  summer  "vacations."  Being 
together  with  Glen,  and  his  wife,  Vir- 
ginia, that  weekend  made  it  a  particu- 
larly delightful  time.  I  remember  that 
Glen  and  I  talked  a  good  deal  about  our 
work,  discovering  mutual  interests  we 
had  not  realized  before  that  we  had,  and. 
I  came  to  understand,  even  better  than 
I  had,  what  a  truly  fine  person  Glem 
was.  I  remember,  too,  that  he  even  tried 
to  teach  me  to  body  surf — something  at 
which,  as  a  Caiifomian,  he  was  naturally 
adept. 

He  was  then — and  up  to  less  than  a 
year  ago — a  picture  of  health,  though 
many  of  us  know  how  hard  he  worked 
at  his  committee  assignment,  and  how 
seriously  he  took  his  responsibilities, 
were  worried  lest  he  be  trying  to  give  too 
much  of  himself. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  once 
again  seems  true  that  it  is  only  in  the 
midst  of  adversity  that  a  man's  charac- 
ter and  courage  can  really  be  measured. 
For,  as  we  all  know.  Glen  made  the  least 
possible  physical  concessions  to  the  cruel 
blows  of  the  sudden  illness  that  struck 
him  such  a  few  short  months  ago — and 
his  spirit  made  no  concessions  at  all. 

Perhaps  then  it  is  true  that.  In  the 
end,  he  did  give  too  much  of  himself — 
but.  in  knowing  Glen,  it  could  not  have 
been  otherwise. 

Again,  that  was  the  kind  of  man  he 
was. 

I  cannot  recall  when  it  has  been  harder 
to  say  "Goodby"  in  this  way  to  one  of 
my  colleagues — to  one  of  my  friends. 

There  is  only  one  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. "Why?"  Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  because 
Glen  Lipscomb  was  the  kind  of  man  that 
he  was. 

My  wife,  Trudy,  joins  me  and  our  two 
sons — who  got  to  know  and  admire  Glen, 
too,  that  same  weekend — in  expressing 
our  deepest  sympathies  to  Virginia,  and 
Glen's  two  daughters,  Diane  and  Joyce. 

May  the  good  Lord  bless  and  keep 
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them,  and  ?ive  them  streiv.-th  to  endure 

t'-l';   their  hour  of  travniL 

Mr.     STEIGER     of     Wisconsin      Mr 
Speaker    the  Cop.gic>s  ha.s  lost  an  out- 
standing: member  and  the  country   li.^.s 
lost  an  ctlective  leader  Glen  LiPsroMe  b 
untimely  death  is  a  deip  personal  loss  to 

me.  ^ 

In  the  earlv  da\s  of  my  service.  Glfn 
uas  al-.vavs  willing  to  help  and  to  listen. 
With  each  dav  I  came  to  know  him  bet- 
ter and  my  res;-)ect  for  his  decency,  m- 
tegntv  and  ability  grew. 

Gle.n  Lips  omb  was  one  of  the  men  tO 
■•vhom  the  word  •humanist"  can  most 
aptly  be  applied. 

A  tireless  worker,  a  knowledpoable 
member  of  the  Appropriation.";  Commit- 
tee Mel  La'.rds  transition  officer  att.-r 
he  was  named  Secreun.  of  Defense  a 
leader  here  m  Congress  and  in  the 
Republican  Party  he  has  left  hi.^  impnnt 
on  thi.s  Nation  -  military  strength  and 
posture  as  well  ai  on  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government  This  Nation  is 
better  for  Glen  Lipscomb  s  service. 

Mrs  Steiger  lorns  in  extendint,-  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  Vir..'inia  Upscomb 
and  the  other  members  of  Glens  lamuy 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  was  indeed  .saddened  to  learn  of  the 
untimely  pa&sing  of  our  friend  and  col- 
league Glejsafd  Lipscomb,  of  California, 
and  I  want  to  lake  this  means  of  joinins 
Mem.bers  of  the  California  delegation 
and  others  in  paying  a  brief  but  sincere 
tribute  to  our  late  colleague. 

Representative  Ljfscomb  was  an  able 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  he  served  his  district.  State. 
and  Nation  well.  He  was  vitally  inter- 
ested in  our  Nation's  security  and  was 
an  authority  on  defense  appropriations 
Glenard  Lipscomb  was  a  genial,  per- 
sonable, able  Congressman,  and  he  will 
be  greatly  missed 

Mr.  MINSK  ALL.  Mr  Speaker,  when  we 
lose  a  very  close  friend  words  are  mean- 
ingless to  express  the  depth  or  keenne.ss 
of  our  sorrow  Glen  Lipscomb  s  loss  is 
tragically  untimely  Our  country  needed 
many  more  years  of  his  devoted  service, 
his  family  and  friends  many  more  years 
of  his  strengthemng  companionship 

For  14  of  the  16  years  m  which 
I  served  in  the  House  with  him.  I  sat  to 
Glen  s  left  m  committee,  first  as  a  fellow 
member  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  and  later  on  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee.  Despite  his 
illness.  '  LiPPY"  conunued  to  dedicate 
himself  to  his  committee  duties,  often 
working  from  a  hospital  bed.  but  with 
the  same  relentless  drive  with  which  he 
had  always  worked  for  a  strong  America 
in  a  world  of  peace  He  never  spared 
himself  in  his  endeavors  for  his  country, 
not  even  when  ti'.f  end  was  close  at 
hand. 

The  course  of  our  committee  duties 
took  the  two  of  us  to  many  countries, 
traveluig  and  living  under  frequently  ad- 
verse circum.star.ces  In  Russia  in  the 
battle  ^ones  of  Vietnam,  in  Europe.  Glen 
was  always  a  great  companion,  hard 
working,  uncomplaining,  always  con- 
genial and  above  all.  when  things  were 
the  most  difficult,  his  wonderful  ;ense  of 
humor  always  came  through  He  had  a 
probing  intellect  and  a  penchant  for  de- 


tail qualities  the  White  House  recog- 
nized when  it  opened  up  the  possibility  of 
Glen's  accepting  a  high  post  in  the  ad- 
ministration But  hr  w.\s  :i  man  who 
^en'uincly  loved  hLs  service  in  tliLs  House 
It  was  iii  this  Chamber  and  m  his  com- 
mittee fhat  he  felt  he  best  could  serve 
his  country  and  the  24th  Congressional 
District  of  California 

Our  offices  are  just  down  the  corridor 
from  one  another  m  the  Rayburn  Build- 
int:  Mv  stall  was  fond  of  this  good  friend. 
They  were  overjoyed  when  the  Lipscomb 
staff  would  report  that  he  was  rallying 
in  his  valiant  flk^ht  grieved  when  he  did 
not  It  wQl  stem  strange  and  sad  to  us  all 
that  he  no  longer  will  poke  his  head  in 
our  office  door  with  a  grin  and  a  cheerful 
^reetini,'  He  brightened  the  paths  of 
those  he  encountered  for  he  generated  a 
radiance  of  spirit  that  was  contagious 
For  those  of  us  privileged  to  have  him  for 
a  friend,  he  leaves  many  splendid  mem- 
ories by  which  to  warm  our  hearUs  More 
Important,  he  has  inspired  us  to  carry  on 
the  good  fight  he  wa3  waging  for  our 
country.  ^    , 

Mrs.  Maishall  joins  with  me  in  otTerlng 
love  and  deepest  sympathy  to  Glen's 
lovelv  wile.  Ginger,  and  to  their  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Louis  Grasso  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Murrell. 

Mr.  POFF  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  always 
a  sad  and  shattering  experience  to  lose 
a  coileague  but  it  is  particularly  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  accept  the  passin^:  of  my 
close  friend.  Glen  Lu-scomb 

Aithjuch  I  knew  Glen  had  suflered  an 
illne.ss  from  which  recovery  does  not 
often  follow.  I  was  shocked  by  his  death 
and  toUlly  unprepared  for  it  From  my 
earliest  davs  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives my  memories  are  filled  with  happy 
recollections  of  moments  and  times  we 
lived  together  To  those  of  us  who  were 
privileu-ed  to  serve  -vith  this  distin- 
guished gentleman  there  will  be  a  sreat 
void  m  our  lives  and  an  emptinei^s  in 
Uie  House  Chamber 

To  his  family  and  his  rountle.ss  friends. 
I  extend  mv  deepest  .sympathy.  His 
mfmorv  will"  linger  in  our  hearts  and 
'.t..ll  continue  to  influence  the  course  of 
the  Nation's  destiny 

■Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful 
servant  " 

Mr  FELLY  Mr  Speaker,  in  rising  to 
offer  a  sincere  tribute  to  the  life  and 
.>ervlce  of  our  late  colleague  Glen  Lips- 
n.MB.  let  me  first  say  that  no  one  in  my 
time  In  the  House  was  ever  held  In 
greater  affecUon  than  Glen.  But  of  more 
imporUnce,  no  one  in  my  time  in  the 
House  was  held  in  higher  respect 

Glen  came  to  Contiress  the  .^ame  year 
as  I  did.  in  1953.  and  since  ihat  time  he 
established  a  record  for  efffctive,  com- 
petent service  which  perhaps  only  those 
of  us  who  served  with  him  fully  realize 
He  was  a  modest  man  who  went  about 
his  duties  quietly 

Yet,  he  was  an  outstanding  public 
servant  who  always  placed  national  wel- 
fare first  and  after  that  the  interests  of 
his  State  and  district 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  his  friends 
will  miss  him  sorely  But.  his  memory 
will  serve  as  an  inspiration 

Mr  Speaker,  my  wife  and  I  want  to 
Join  with  other  Members  of  the  House 


m  exprc.->sing  our  sym}..;t!iv  to  hi:,  wife 
and  family  I  know  his  memory  .vill  be 
iin  inspiration  to  them  as  well.  I  hope 
too  il'-.it  the  kiiuwled:-;e  'iiat  those  of  us 
who  were  lus  friends  deeply  mourn  his 
de.ith  will  ease  their  loss. 

Mr.  FLOOD  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
deep  regret  that  I  learned  o:  ihe  passing 
of  our  distinguished  colleafzue  from  Cali- 
fornia, the  Honorable  Glen  Lipscomb. 

I  knew  Congressman  Lipscomb  lor 
many  years  as  we  served  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  hardworking  members  of  that  com- 
mittee. I  never  heard  inr.i  raise  his  voice 
in  anger.  He  was  quiet  and  calm  and  be- 
cause of  his  backgiound  as  a  certified 
public  accountant  his  cro.is-txammation 
of  witnesses  before  the  Dofea.se  sulicom- 
iniitee  on  budget  matters  was  as  full  and 
compleu'  as  I  have  ever  .-^een  in  the  25 
years  I  have  been  in  Congress.  Congress- 
man Lipscomb's  valuable  contributions 
t<3  better  government  will  oe  long  re- 
membered by  tlie  many  who  knew  him 
and  worked  closely  with  liim  over  the 
years.  He  was  a  distinct  asset  to  the  U.S. 
Congress,  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  his  great  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
wife  and  to  their  two  daughters  at  this 
period  of  their  great  personal  loss. 

Mr  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
saddened  by  the  loss  of  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  California,  the  Honorable 
Glen'\rd  p.  Lipscomb.  Those  of  us  who 
served  with  hmi  on  the  Defen.se  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  can  appreciate 
mast  keenly  the  determination  and  dedi- 
cation which  he  brought  to  his  responsi- 
bilities. 

He  was  a  student  of  defense  affairs  and 
a  master  of  their  intncacies.  His  under- 
standing of  the  complex  needs  of  our 
defense  posture  grew  in  proportion  to  the 
growth  of  the  vast  military  budcet  re- 
quests of  recent  years   No  item  was  too 
large  or  too  small  to  merit  his  attention 
and    no    interconnection    between    pro- 
grams was  so  complex  as  to  defy  his  un- 
derstanding  We  face  a  new  fiscal  year 
and  again  the  need  to  examine  Federal 
funding  requests  totaling  many  billions 
of  dollars.  We  shall  mi.ss  him  .sorely  and 
immediately  as  we  pursue  the  work  be- 
fore us  m  Defense  appropriations  In  the 
larger  sense,  we  shall  all  miss  the  quiet 
but     authorlUtive    dignity     which     he 
brought  to  this  Chamber.  Those  of  us 
who  worked  lon^?  hours  in  close  associa- 
tion with  him  will  not  soon  forget  his 
qualities   I  am  honored  to  be  numbered 
among  that  group. 

Mr  CLEV'ELAND  Mr  Speaker,  the 
tragic  and  untimely  death  of  our  friend 
and  colleague.  Glen.ard  P.  Lipscomb,  is  a 
sad  event.  This  House  has  lost  an  able 
and  dedicated  Member.  The  State  of 
California  has  lost  an  able  and  dedicated 
Representative  The  Nation  has  lost  an 
able  and  dedicated  public  servant. 

Mv  admiration  and  great  esteem  for 
Glen  evolved  from  our  serving  together 
on  the  House  Administration  Committee. 
On  that  committee,  Glen  was  one  of  the 
chief  architects  of  propo.sed  election  re- 
form legislation.  Althou.gh  his  diligence 
in  this  area  did  not  reach  full  fruition, 
nothing  can  detract  from  his  efforts  to- 
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ward  badly  needed  reformation  of  the 
laws  governing  our  Federal  elections. 

Glen's  pcrseverence  helped  create  the 
needed  interest  in  and  a  momentum  to- 
ward achievement  of  badly  needed  elec- 
tion reform  legislation.  Hopefully  we  can 
now  continue  witli  progress  in  this  area 
and  enact  .such  legislation  to  serve  as  a 
memorial  to  his  memory  and  his  distin- 
guished efforts  to  reform  Federal  election 
laws. 

His  friendly  helpful  attitudes  toward 
me  as  a  junior  Member  of  this  body  will 
never  be  forgotten.  Having  known  him  is 
a  warm  memoi-y  I  shall  always  cherish. 
My  heart  goes  out  to  his  family,  to  whom 
I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  and  great 
respect. 

Mr.  AIATSrNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  our  esteemed  colleague,  the 
chairman  of  the  California  Republican 
delegation  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— the  Honorable  Glenard  P.  Lips- 
comb. 

Congressman  Lipscomb,  representing 
California's  24th  District,  served  in  this 
historic  Chamber  from  1953,  and  his  rec- 
ord has  been  one  of  solid  achievement. 

Glen  was  one  of  the  most  hard-work- 
ing Members  of  this  body,  and  he  was 
highly  admired  a^id  respected  by  his 
friends  oz:  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  He  was 
particularly  noted  for  his  expertise  in 
matters  relating  to  national  defense  and 
militai-y  financing.  As  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  House  Defense 
Appropriations  Committee  and  as  the 
ranking  Republican  member  on  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration,  he 
made  many  valuable  contributions  to  the 
work  of  this  House. 

The  Congress  can  ill  afford  to  lose  a 
Member  of  the  caliber  of  Glen  Lipscomb, 
and  indeed  the  entire  Nation  has  lost  an 
outstanding  and  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant. 

It  was  a  privilege  for  me  to  serve  in 
Congress  with  Glen  Lipscomb,  and  as  a 
frieud.  I  shall  miss  him.  To  his  bereaved 
family  I  offer  heartfelt  condolences.  They 
and  the  people  of  his  district  can  be 
.mstly  proud  of  him  who  served  his  na- 
tion with  great  courage  and  distinction. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  with 
a  sad  heart  that  I  rise  to  pay  final  tribute 
to  my  friend  and  colleague — Glenard  P. 
Lipscomb — Member  of  Congress  from  the 
24th  District  of  California  whose  un- 
timely passing  occurred  Sunday. 

Congressman  Glen  Lipscomb  repre- 
sented to  me  the  stability  which  I  re- 
gard as  a  most  vital  quality  in  a  Federal 
lawmaker.  While  the  flamboyant  and 
coloriul  personalities  are  gerierally  those 
who  attract  the  most  attention,  Con- 
gressman Glen  Lipscomb  devoted  him- 
self essentially  to  the  .serious  business  of 
lawmaking.  He  operated  in  a  quiet, 
thoughtful,  and  thoroughly  conscientious 
manner.  His  statements  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  in  committee  were  well 
reasoned  and  factual.  He  kept  in  mind 
not  only  the  security  of  the  Nation  today, 
but  also  the  welfare  of  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans. 

While  devoting  himself  primarily  to 
the  subject  of  our  national  defense  and 
other  vital  subjects  in  which  the  Congress 
has  primary  responsibility.  Congressman 


Lipscomb  originated  and  supported  a 
great  variety  of  legislative  measures  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  pri- 
mary concern. 

As  Republican  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  as  an  active 
party  worker.  Glen  Lipscomb  helped  for- 
mulate Republican  policy  at  the  State 
and  national  levels.  In  this  part  of  his 
work  he  also  demonstrated  the  stability 
and  order  which  helped  keep  the  party 
united  behind  a  common  philosophy  and 
a  set  of  broad  principles — culminating 
in  the  1968  success  of  the  National  Re- 
publican ticket. 

I  am  proud  to  have  enjoyed  Glen  Lips- 
comb's friendship  and  am  grateful  to 
have  benefited  from  his  dedicated  and 
constructive  leadership  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

My  wife,  Doris,  joins  me  in  expressing 
to  Mrs.  Lipscomb  and  to  other  members 
of  the  family  our  profound  respect  and 
deep  sympathy. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  Shakespeare  had  Polonius  advise 
his  son,  Laertes,  "To  thine  own  self  be 
true,  and  it  must  follow  as  night  the  day, 
thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man," 
he  voiced  a  quality  of  character  that 
guided  our  colleague  and  friend,  Glenard 
Lipscomb,  in  all  of  his  dealings  with  his 
fellow  men  both  private  and  public.  Even 
a  passing  acquaintance  with  Glen  in- 
spired confidence,  and  his  faculty  for 
making  each  individual  believe  that  his 
relationship  with  him  was  something  spe- 
cial brought  men  of  high  and  low  station 
to  him  for  counsel  and  advice.  His  clear 
strong  voice  in  the  legislative  councils  of 
his  home  State  of  California  and  in  the 
Congrress  of  the  United  States  revealed 
his  dedication  and  devotion  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  liberty  vouchsafed 
in  the  Constitution.  His  oath  to  uphold 
this  vital  instnmient  of  Government 
never  wavered,  and  again  and  again  the 
constitutional  gtiidelines  steered  him  on 
an  unswerving  course  of  patriotic  loyalty 
to  home,  church,  and  country. 

The  Nation  has  lost  a  sincere  son  whose 
roots  were  deeply  planted  in  the  soil  of 
service  to  God  and  man.  No  man  fills  his 
shoes.  The  void  which  we  feel  can  never 
be  completely  satisfied,  yet  each  one  of 
us  who  shared  his  life  if  only  for  a  fieet- 
ing  moment  may  bask  in  the  warm  after- 
glow of  this  just  and  honorable  man. 

It  is  appropriate  that  a  comparison 
with  Nathaniel  of  old  be  made  with  our 
friend  because  the  same  words  can  be 
spoken  of  Glen  Ljpscomb  that  Jesus 
spoke  of  Nathaniel  when  he  said: 

Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there 
is  no  guile. 

It  can  be  said  of  Glen,  behold  a  man 
In  whom  there  was  no  guile.  Behold  a 
man  true  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers. 
Behold  a  man  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him.  Behold  a  man  faithful  to  his  wife 
and  family;  faithful  to  his  church  and 
commimity;  faithful  to  the  discharge  of 
his  duty  as  he  saw  his  duty.  Behold  a 
man  who  "built  his  house  upon  a  rock." 
Behold  a  man  prepared  to  meet  his  God. 

Occasionally  there  passes  through  this 
world,  a  man  of  rare  intelligence  and 
wisdom,  of  exceptional  kindliness  toward 
his  fellowmen  and  of  total  commitment 
to  noble  causes.  Glenard  Lipscomb  was 


such  a  man.  In  him  were  combined  to 
an  uncommon  degree  those  attributes 
of  great  ethical  and  moral  stature  which 
marked  him  in  unmistakable  fashion  as 
one  of  the  worlds  greater  citizens.  As 
we  who  are  left  behind  continue  our 
lives,  we  will  sometimes  search  in  vain 
for  that  strong  and  flashing  beacon 
which,  until  now,  has  guided  and  com- 
forted us  in  our  search*  for  those  lands 
which,  by  our  very  living,  we  must  reach. 
But,  we  will  be  refreshed  and  sustamed 
in  spirit  by  our  memories  of  this  man, 
and  may  those  same  memories  with  the 
spiritual  influence  of  our  Father  in 
Heaven  bring  peace  and  solace  to  his 
wife.  Virginia,  and  the  members  of  his 
family.  The  world  is  now  a  poorer  place. 
But  earth's  loss  is  heaven's  gain.  The 
sounds  that  are  heard  this  day  are  not 
those  of  sorrow;  they  are  the  faintly 
heard  echoes  of  great  rejoicing  as  Glen's 
father,  our  Father  in  Heaven,  and  His 
angels  welcome  the  soul  of  this  man  into 
their  company. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  sadness  is 
always  present  in  the  House  when  we 
note  the  passing  of  one  of  our  fellow 
Members.  This  is  especially  true  at  this 
time  because  Glen  Lipscomb  is  remem- 
bered with  the  highest  esteem  by  his  host 
of  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Glen  and  I  both  came  to  Washington 
in  the  83d  Congress  and  have  been  hon- 
ored to  continue  in  the  service  of  our 
constituents  and  our  country  to  this 
time  when  his  untimely  demise  brought 
Glen's  outstanding  career  to  a  close.  We 
both  served  on  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  in  the  83d  Congress  and 
have  continued  on  that  committee  to 
the  present  time.  We  have  both  been 
privileged  to  advsuice  through  the  years 
to  the  point  where  I  now  serve  as  chair- 
man and  Glen  has  been  the  ranking 
minority  member.  It  was  through  these 
years  of  close  relationship  with  Glen  In 
our  committee  activities  that  I  developed 
a  sincere  appreciation  and  admiration 
for  his  qualities  of  statesmanship  and 
leadership.  These  coupled  with  his  bound- 
less energy,  his  imderstanding  of  his 
fellow  man  and  our  problems,  his  co- 
operative attitude  and  his  cheerful  ap- 
proach to  all  tasks  truly  marked  him 
as  an  outstanding  lawmaker. 

I  feel  a  very  great  personal  loss,  and 
I  know  that  the  Congress  and  the  coim- 
try  as  a  whole  has  suffered  a  loss  with 
the  untimely  passing  of  this  fine  man 
who  had  made  great  strides  In  a  success- 
ful life  and  who  appeared  bound  for 
much  greater  things. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  shall  all  miss  Glkn, 
and  I  join  my  colleagues  in  extending 
my  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  join  with  my  fellow  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  expressing 
my  deep  regret  and  personal  sadness  at 
the  passing  of  our  good  friend  and  col- 
league, Congressman  Glenard  P.  Ln»s- 

COMB. 

Mrs.  Ro5i)a!  and  I  extend  our  heart- 
felt sympathy  and  condolences  to  his 
wife,  Virginia,  to  their  two  daughters, 
and  to  the  other  members  of  their 
family.         j 

Since  coming  to  Congress,  I  have  con- 
sidered Glen  Lipscomb  a  personal  friend 
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and  an  outstanding,  dcdicattd.  and  hard- 
working leiiislator. 

It  has  be<n  a;i  hi.no:  and  an  inspira- 
tion to  have  had  the  opportui-iity  to  serve 
In  Uie  HOU.VC  with  a  man  of  s-ch  quiet, 
and  ur.ive-sally  respected  qualities  of 
leadershlt^— a  vigorous  advotate  for  his 
firnuv  he.d  iK^Utxal  piiiiosophy— yet  r.a 
enuni-ntly  lair.  rea-<«nable.  and  under- 
standing  ^^eutleman  in  every-  way. 

As  chairn-.nn  of  the  CahforniiL  Kepub- 
Ucan  dol.-ijati^n— one  of  the  laige^t  in 
the  House— Glen  Lipscc.mb  made  a  la>-t- 
ing  contribution,  not  only  to  his  party, 
but  to  thp  tiitire  State  of  CaUtuaua 

And  as  seu'.or  RepubUcan  meinber  of 
the  key  Utfen.^e  S'lbconun.ttee  uf  the 
Hou-^e  '  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Ccn^r-.s^mi'i  Lifscoms  will  Ion:;  be  re- 
membered for  the  tremendous  work  he 
did  to  assure  the  Nation  ol  a  strone  and 
reliable  defeme  capability,  amid  the  dan- 
gers of  the  nuclear  space  age  m  which 

we  live. 

I  believe  :t  would  be  appropriate  at 
this  time.  Mr  Speaker,  to  recall  the  verv 
movin*;  tribute  paid  Glen  Lipscomb  at 
the  recent  kei-1  laying  ceremonies  f-  r  the 
Nav .  s  newest  nuclear-powered  fngate, 
the  USS.  California 

We  cherish  his  friendship,  we  kn^w  of  no 
aaer  gent.eman  He  has  the  spirit  of  com- 
Oiaslon  lir.d  u:iderbtanai:w.  he  Inspires  one 
No  wjrds  can  express  the  energy  and  the 
wuxlom  he  h-s  devoted  to  this  country 


Mr.  HARSHA  Mr  Speaker,  I  was 
dceplv  -.addened  to  leani  of  the  death  of 
one  of  the  most  able  and  con.-cientious 
Members  o:  the  House,  my  good  fnend 
Glen  Ltp-scomb 

Although  stIM  a  youn^  man.  Glen  had 
made  an  tiniable  record  m  his  17  years 
in  the  Hlusc   He  is  perhaps  best  known 
for  his  outstand:n?  work  as  the  rankm'.? 
mem.ber  of   the  vitally   Important  Sub- 
committee on  Defease  Appropriations  A.-; 
a  result   of   his  years  of  experience  en 
that  com.T.itt?e.   his  training   in  public 
accounting,  and  his  broad  knowledse  of 
fiscal    administration,    he    posse-sed    an 
expertise   in    this   field   mat   was   unex- 
celled by  any  member  of  the  committee 
Hi.-  thDrough  knowledge  of  all  aspect-  of 
this  vastly  complicaU'd  subject  and  his 
unstmtme  etTorts  to  make  our  Defense 
Establi>hnTent  second  to  none  wh.le  still 
serving  as  the  vigorous  champion  of  tiie 
American  taxpayer  won  hini  i>"^pect  and 
admiratio:i  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
and  all  those  with  whom  he  worked 

Despite  his  demonstrated  ability  as  a 
legislator.  Glen  will  be  remembered  best 
as  a  man  of  integrity,  compassion,  and 
loyaity.  He  was  a  warm  and  gentle  man 
who  always  found  time  to  help  his  fel- 
low man  and  wa-s  wholeheartedly  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  the  people  he  served 
so  ably  His  admirable  personal  qualities 
and  his  quiet  effectiveness  made  him  an 
irispiration  to  his  colleagues,  and  has 
passing  will  leave  a  void  in  the  House 
w  hich  will  not  soon  be  filled. 

I  wLsh  to  jom  with  my  colleacues  in 
expressmg  deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife 
and  all  the  members  of  his  family  in 
their  great  loss 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  Speaker.  I  was  truly 
and  deeply  saddened  at  the  death  of 
Glen  Lipscomb.  He  was  one  of  the  warm- 
est, friendliest,  engaging  men  I  have  ever 


been  pnvllei;<.-d  to  know.  And.  although 
we  often  di-Tt-red  m  oui  views  on  Issues. 
I  have  ;:lwavs  had  'he  most  profound  r.-- 
s;>ect  for  his  jud^cnK-it  and  for  the  cmi- 
uenth  fair  and  reasonable  wry  m  which 
he  alwavs  prt.-onted  his  ov.n  opinions 

Tl:e  House  nas  truly  k- 1  a  valuable 
Mi-mbe--— but  pe:ha.)s  mere  tmiHJitant, 
we  have.  al>  of  us,  I  >t  an  Irreplaceable 
friend,  a  man  whose  kindnc:.s  and  gcn- 
erasiiv  km-w  no  bounds. 

There  was  no  harder  working  mr.n  in 
the  House  than  Gifn  LtPrcoMP  As  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee Ke  was  !ugh!y  respected  bv  his  col- 
leak;  aes  because  he  could  be  relied  upon 
to  exerc.se  his  Judgment  in  behalf  of 
the  intere.-ts  ol  the  whole  country— and 
his  w.ts  a  judgment  based  on  hard  work 
and  (.'xpertise. 

Many  ot  our  colleacues  have  testified 
to"  the  fact  that  in  all  the  years  Glen 
L:p-roM3  served  in  the  House,  no  one 
had  ever  heard  lum  >ay  an  unkind  word 
about  anvone  -nor  had  anyone  e\rr  said 
an  unkind  word  about  Glkn  That  is  per- 
ha-is  th.e  highest  tribute  any  hu-'nan  be- 
ing can  tx;  paid  by  thooe  wno  knew  him 
and  loved  him  .^nd  Glen  was  indeed  an 
outstanding  human  being 

Mrs  MorsL-  joins  v.ith  me  m  extendiiig 
our  dee;)est  sympathy  to  Mrs  Lipscomb 
and  their  whole  tainily. 

Mr  KLUCZYNSKI  Mr  Speaker.  I 
would  Uke  at  this  time  to  express  my 
sorrow  at  the  passing  of  a  valued  friend 
and  colleague  Ctm-res^man  Glenard  P 
Lipscomb    who  died  Sunday  at  the  age 

of  54 

Congressman  Lipscomb  is  mounied  not 
only  by  his  family,  who  suffer  so  tragic 
a  loss,  but  also  by  all  of  us  whose  privi- 
lege it  has  been  to  serve  with  lilm  in 
the  US.  House  of  Representatives  for 
so  manv  years 

His  attainments  in  the  service  of  his 
countrv  were  manifold  and  of  national 
recognition  He  was  chairman  of  the 
California  Republican  delegation  to  the 
House,  a  senior  member  of  the  House 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
as  well  as  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  Subcommittee  on 
State.  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judi- 
ciarv  He  was  a  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration,  and 
also  served  on  the  Joint  Committees  on 
Printing,  and  on  the  Llbrarvv 

As  an  implacable  foe  of  the  waste  of 
Federal  funds.  Congressman  Lipscomb 
dpvotei!  him.self  to  the  bu-ine.s.-.  of  makine 
the  legislative  process  work  with  a  dedl- 
rat'on  and  competmce  rarely  equaled 
His  youthful  vigor  and  keen  insight  into 
the  nature  of  public  L-^sues  won  for  him 
not  onlv  the  respect  of  his  colleagues 
but  the  admiration  and  trust  of  friends 
and  constituents  aUke. 

Vice  Adm  Hyman  G  Rickover  perhaps 
best  expressed  the  high  regard  in  which 
Congressman  Lipscomb  was  universally 
held,  in  .speaking,  less  than  2  weeks  ago 
at  the  keel  laying  ceremony  of  the  nu- 
clear fngate  Cali'ornta.  in  Newport 
News.  Va.  Admiral  Rickover  said; 

I  rher!.«h  his  fUend.shlp  I  know  of  no 
nner  gentleman  He  ha.'t  the  spirit  of  com- 
passion and  understanding,  he  In.splres  one 
No  words  can  express  the  energy  and  the 
wisdom  he  has  devot*'d   to  his  country 


Words  are  indeed  inadequate  at  a  time 
su.-h  as  this;  and  yet  tlie  le-acy  of  hon- 
esrv  mtegrity,  and  public-splntod  com- 
pe^'-iice  which  Glenafd  Lipscomb  leaves 
behind  him  are  not  only  a  tribute  to  the 
miu-nitude  of  his  own  achievement  but 
al.-o  an  inspiiation  for  all  of  those  who 
will  follow  where  he  has  led. 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  dailv  iv.y  colleT^tue-s  and  I  move 
through  till.-  Cliamber  talkinu-  about 
wh..t  must  be  done,  wonderini;  what  will 
bt  done,  lhl:>kin^  how  v.c  will  do  thln-'S. 
All  thf^.c  are  the  animal iori.-  of  the  liv- 
ing But  It  IS  not  until  the  death,  of  a 
close  friend  and  colleague  that  the  no- 
tion of  nonliving  enters  our  mind. 

The  untimelv  passin*  of  Glfn  Lips- 
comb, a  close  friend  of  all  in  this  Cham- 
ber, should  give  us  each  cause  to  con- 
U-mplate  the  meaning  of  the  end  of  so 
fall  a  life  so  soon.  Death  can  mean  noth- 
Ini-  to  the  dt'cc.^sed,  because  r.o  possesses 
a  LOW  life.  But  to  the  living  remaining 
still  in  the  present  world  h'.s  death  should 
mean  much. 

No  one  can  look  upon  Glen  Lipgcomb  5 
hfo  and  sav  he  has  not  accomplished 
manv  thlnss  for  his  fellow  man.  He 
-ought  pubhc  service  as  a  ca'-p°r.  servinT 
four  t.  rir.s  m  the  California  State  Legis- 
lature befo:e  comin?  to  this  body,  where 
he  has  served  admirably  since  1953. 

As  a  public  accountant  by  profession, 
he  brought   with  him  the  accountant's 
keen  Insmht  for  particulars.  He  wa-s  al- 
ways aware  that  the  billions  of  dollars 
spent  bv  this  Government  were  the  hun- 
dreds of   dollars  Inrilvld'ir.l'v   "Iven  by 
each  taxpayer.  He  sought  to  bring  the 
inc'.ividuars  sense  of  frugality  to  big  gov- 
ernment in  h*s  constant  vigilance  over 
just  how  the  Fedcial  funds  were  spent. 
From   such   a   rewarding   life   of  our 
dear  colleague,  we  here  in  this  Chamber 
can   draw   meaning   for  our  own  lives. 
Glen  Lipscomb  sought  to  minimize  con- 
flict through  his  ever-ready  smile.  He 
sou-'ht  to  be  ever  mindful  himself  and 
remindful   to   others   that   he   and   the 
others  here  are  "Representatives"  with 
200  million  people  behind  us  depending 
en  our  actions. 

Glen  Lipscomb  had  a  profound  effect 
on  me  from  the  first  day  I  came  to  Con- 
gress He  was  an  inspiration,  a  leader, 
an  adviser,  and  friend  He  always  had 
time  for  a  new  Congressm.an.  He  was 
never  too  bu'^y  to  stop  and  talk  a 
minute 

Mr  Speaker.  I  shall  certainly  miss 
Glen  Lipscomb.  Mrs.  Edwards  joins  me 
in  extending  our  sympathy  to  his  lovely 
and  brave  wife  and  to  his  wonderful 
family 

Mr.  DAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  shocked  and  saddened  to  learn  of 
the  untimely  passing  of  my  good  friend 
and  colleague.  Glenard  P.  Lipscomb.  His 
alwavs  smiling  face  and  unfailing  cour- 
resv  marked  him  as  a  true  gentleman; 
his  brilliant  mind  and  hard  work  made 
him  one  of  the  most  valued  Members  of 
this  House. 

GLENARD  Lipscomb  was  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions from  1954  through  1958.  During 
that  time  he  was  the  author  of  a  monu- 
mental study  of  the  General  Accounting 
OCBce  which  was  published  In  1958  as 
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House  Report  No.  2264.  As  a  result  of 
the  recommendations  in  the  Lipscomb 
report,  many  improvements  were  made 
in  the  operation  and  organization  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  from  which 
we  continue  to  benefit  today. 

The  House  has  lost  one  of  its  bright- 
est lights;  our  Nation  has  lost  one  of  Its 
finest  men. 

With  saddened  heart  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  loving  wife  and 
family. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion has  lost  a  dedicated  public  ser\ant 
with  the  untimi/ly  passing  of  our  col- 
league Glen  Lipscomb. 

Glen's  background  as  a  certified  pub- 
lic accountant  and  his  real  concern  for 
the  average  American  gave  him  the  cre- 
dentials to  be  the  fiscal  watchdog  for 
the  taxpayers  of  our  Nation.  He  would 
not  tolerate  waste  in  Government  spend- 
ing and  he  was  determined  to  protect  the 
fiscal  interests  of  his  constituents. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  Glen 
Lipscomb  on  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  and  to  work  with  him.  His 
warm,  friendly  personality  and  his  gen- 
uine feeling  for  his  colleagues  and  for  all 
people  madp  him  one  of  our  most  popu- 
lar Members. 

I  Join  the  Members  of  the  House  In 
paying  tribute  to  Glen  LirstoMs  and  in 
extending  our  deepest  sympathies  to  his 
family. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  passing  of  Glen 
Lipscomb,  although  we  have  all  known 
for  some  time  that  he  was  facing  the  big- 
gest c  hnllciige  of  his  life.  His  faith  never 
wavered — liis  was  a  valiant  battle. 

Glen  Lip-comb  was  one  of  the  most 
effective  Members  of  Congress  that  I  have 
had  the  pri\  ilege  of  knowing.  He  had  an 
untiring  capacity  for  hard  v.ork  and 
served  diligently  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. H:s  expertise  in  accounting 
served  him  well  in  his  work  involving 
the  appropriation  of  Federal  funds.  In 
consulting  him.  Glen  was  always  eager 
and  willing  to  assist  whenever  possible. 
Despite  his  brilliance,  he  was  quiet  and 
unassuming  \n  his  mamier.  and  did  not 
seek  out  glorification  for  Irs  accom- 
plishments. 

Glen  Lii'scomb  was  highly  respected  as 
a  Representative  and  as  a  himian  being 
not  onlv  by  the  leadership,  but  by  all  who 
were  associated  with  the  Congress.  His 
presence  will  be  sorely  missed.  I  share 
with  many  others,  the  less  of  a  fine  man 
and  loyal  friend.  Mrs.  Schneebeli  and  I 
sympathize  with  the  Lipscomb  family  in 
their  sorrow. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
privileged  to  be  personally  and  closely 
acquainted  with  the  late  Honorable  Glen 
Lipscomb  and  I  was  deeply  saddened  over 
the  untimely  passing  of  this  very  fine 
and  highly  esteemed  gentleman.  I  have 
lost  a  truly  wonderful  friend  and  the 
Congess,  as  well  as  the  Nation,  has  lost 
one  of  its  most  able,  dedicated  and 
effective  legislators.  Glen  Lipscomb's 
contributions  to,  and  his  achievements 
as  a  Member  of.  this  Congress  are  many 
and  long,  beginning  with  his  election  to 
the  83d  Congress.  'When  I  was  given  the 
privilege  of  Joining  him  as  a  colleague  In 
the  84th  Congress,  I  was  most  fortunate 


to  have  Glen  as  my  friend  and  to  have  a 
man  of  his  outstanding  ability  offer  me 
much  valuable  guidance.  Glen  was  a 
man  of  great  personal  warmth,  with  a 
ready  smile  and  sincere  kindness.  He  was 
widely  and  Justly  recognized  for  both  his 
Impeccable  integrity  and  acknowledged 
expertise.  I  will  forever  be  deeply  grate- 
ful for  havmg  known  Glen  Lipscomb  as 
a  friend  and  as  I  fondly  recall  many 
happy  memories  of  our  years  together,  I 
am  personally  saddened  that  death  has 
taken  from  us  one  of  our  truly  great, 
humane  and  dedicated  legislators,  and 
one  of  my  most  cherished  friends. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  al- 
ways a  generally  entertained  feeling  of 
genuine  sadness  that  attends  the  loss  of 
any  of  our  colleagues  who  have  been 
removed  from  service  by  imtlmely  death. 
In  none  of  these  regretful  incidents  has 
this  feeling  been  more  acute  than  that 
entertained  upon  the  passing  of  Glenard 
Lipscomb. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  a  man  who 
has  spent  a  quarter  of  a  centurj*  in  the 
service  of  his  constituency,  his  State,  and 
his  country  as,  first,  assemblyman  and 
then  as  Congressman  v/ould  be  marked 
as  capable  and  as  dedicated.  What  Is 
uniquely  true  of  Glenard  was  the  gentle 
quality  and  the  sweet  way  be  brought 
himself  and  his  talent  to  this  business  of 
legislating.  There  is  much  in  our  calling 
that  is  abrasive,  frustrating,  and  ran- 
kling. How  dear  to  all  was  the  presence 
of  one  who  constantly  reduced  these  less 
desirable  qualities  and  brought  so  con- 
sistently a  refreshing  relief. 

His  contributions  have  been  significant 
and  constant  yet  his  work  often  over- 
shadowed the  profile  he  demanded  for 
himself.  Our  times  seem  to  produce  too 
few  of  those  that  succeed  who  think 
kindly  and  thoughtfully  of  others.  All  too 
infrequently  do  we  feel  the  gentle,  kindly 
touch  in  the  work  of  a  fast-moving,  de- 
manding day. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Congressman  Glenard  Lipscomb  will  be 
missed  in  all  the  places  his  presence 
graced.  It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  our 
normal  feelings  of  loss  and  the  sadness 
accompanying  that  loss  are  intensified. 

May  the  memory  of  his  good  life  and 
the  strength  of  his  imwavering  faith  sus- 
tain and  uphold  his  wife.  'Virginia,  and 
all  the  family. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Although  Glen  Lip- 
scomb no  longer  will  be  with  us  in  meet- 
ings of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
nor  here  in  the  House  as  one  of  our  cher- 
ished colleagues,  something  of  himself 
will  remain  always  with  each  of  us  who 
had  the  ?reat  privilege  of  knowing  him 
personally. 

Would  that  each  of  us  could  have  his 
composure  In  debate,  his  friendliness  In 
every  situation  and  dedication  to  the 
high  office  entrusted  to  him.  Always,  his 
was  a  countenance  with  a  welcome  smile 
as  one  greeted  him.  Always  welcoming 
discussion,  he  would  listen  with  patience 
and  imderstanding.  As  one  talked  with 
him  one  had  a  happy  feeling  that  he 
wanted  to  and  did  listen.  Conversation 
was  always  concluded  with  a  twinkle  In 
his  eye  and  an  almost  audible  smile  that 
made  one  glad  to  have  talked  to  him. 
Pew  possessed  his  manner  of  charm  and 


graciousness.  All  of  us  benefited  from  the 
final  qualities  of  this  man. 

Mrs.  Reifel  Joins  me  in  extending  our 
deepest  sympathies  to  Mrs.  Lipscomb  and 
her  family  in  their  great  loss  of  so  grand 
a  husband  and  father. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Glen- 
ard Lipscomb  brought  a  talent  that  Is 
greatly  needed  to  this  Legislature.  He 
was  an  accountant,  and  a  good  one;  and 
his  services  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee have  helped  us  all. 

He  was  a  gentleman  of  great  wisdom 
and  understanding,  and  yet  he  could, 
wiien  the  occasion  arose,  proceed  with 
an  energy  and  a  singleness  of  purpose 
which  were  commendable.  His  con- 
stancy was  a  factor  in  our  having  nu- 
clear-powered ships  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 
His  tact  was  useful  to  our  country  in  the 
late  days  of  1958,  when  he  helped  his 
friend,  Melvin  Laird,  take  command  of 
the  Department  of  Etefense  from  the  de- 
parting Clark  Clifford. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Glen  Lipscomb  Is  dead. 
We  are  poorer  for  his  dying,  but  we  are 
richer  for  his  having  served  16  years  In 
this  House.  I  join  in  extending  con- 
dolence to  his  famUy. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
mit me  to  reflect  upon  an  individual 
whose  accomplishments  and  presence  as 
a  U.S.  Congressman  from  the  24th  Con- 
gressional District  of  California  for  the 
past  17  years  demands  respect  and  ad- 
miration— Glen  P.  Lipscomb. 

Being  relatively  new  and  tmseasoned 
in  the  ranks  of  Congress,  perhaps,  I 
should  refrain;  for  only  you  know  of  his 
courage  to  stand  by  his  convictions  In 
the  face  of  great  pressure,  only  you 
know  of  his  quality  of  leadership,  only 
you  know  of  his  imflinching  honesty. 
You  have  watched  and  are  convinced  of 
his  pure  dedication  to  his  coimtry,  his 
family,  and  to  God.  And  only  you  can 
realize  the  great  loss  his  death  will  mean 
to  Americans  in  his  district  and 
throughout  the  cotmtry. 

It  is  for  this  resaon  that,  as  a  fresh- 
man Congressman,  I  must  express  my 
feelings  for  Mr.  Lipscomb.  All  have 
known  at  one  point  the  pains,  the  trials, 
and  the  frustrations  of  having  arrived.  It 
was  Glen  Lipscomb  who  introduced  me  to 
the  Congress  on  May  5.  1969.  It  was  he 
who  sat  me  down  and  lectured  on  the 
"do's  and  don'ts."  It  was  he  who  ex- 
plained procedure  and  the  inner  work- 
ings of  this  body.  He  was  always  avail- 
able for  counsel  or  discussion  on  some 
problem  or  piece  of  legislation.  Yes.  he 
was  always  there  to  soothe  my  frustra- 
tions. Most  of  all.  however,  and  of  much 
more  significance.  Glen  was  not  only 
your  friend,  but  he  was  mine  and,  in  that, 
the  seniority  system  will  not  prevail, 
dictate,  or  regulate. 

These  few  words  will  be  lost  in  the 
multitude  of  records,  but  the  memory 
and  impression  of  Glen  P.  Lipscomb  will 
remain  in  the  hearts  of  us  all. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  ninois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing my  sorrow  at  the  untimely  death 
of  Congressman  Glenard  Lipscomb. 

During  his  16  years  of  service  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  his  activities 
were  marked  by  a  deep  sense  of  devotion 
and  loyalty  to  his  Job.  Through  his  per- 
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sonality  and  performance,  he  earned  the 
respect  of  hL-  colleagues  of  both  parties 
His  dedicated  efforts  combined  with  his 
spcciiil  competence  In  the  field  of  de- 
fence apprL'pnaiions  made  him  a  particu- 
larly valuable  Icijislator 

The  2Uh  District  of  California,  the 
S:ate  of  California,  and  this  countr>- 
ha\e  lost  an  able  and  conscientious 
lepslator. 

Mr;.  Murph.y  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  Mrs  Lipscomb  and  her  two 
daughters 

Mr  HORTON  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  never 
a  happy  occasion  when  a  great  man  is 
taken  from  us  'oefore  his  time  I  join  with 
our  colleagues  from  all  of  the  50  States 
m  mourning  the  loss  of  Congressman 
Glenard  P  Lipscomb.  Glen  Lipscomb 
served  the  residents  of  California's  24th 
District  for  over  17  years  He  is  one  of 
very  few  Members  of  Congress  able  to 
serve  v.goroiL^ly  both  the  demands  of  a 
growing  metropolitan  constituency  and 
the  rigors  of  one  of  the  most  important 
committee  x-.signments  m  the  Congress. 

Charged  with  the  awesome  respon- 
sibility which  belongs  to  the  ranking 
m.nonty  member  of  the  Defense  Appro- 
priations Sutxrommittee.  Glen  Lips- 
comb m.ade  the  security  of  this  Nation 
a  persona!  undertaking.  He  went  far  be- 
yond the  scope  of  routine  committee- 
work  in  educaung  himself  on  the  needs, 
the  purposes  and  the  operations  of  our 
national  defense  structure  Especially  in 
these  cruc.al  dav.s  when  we  are  resh.ap- 
ing  and  modernizing  the  role  cur  Nation 
will  play  m  free  world  security  and  de- 
fease, his  dedication  and  expertise  will  be 
iorely  missed 

On  a  more  personal  side.  Glen.^rd 
Lipscomb  was  very  much  a  human  be- 
ing who  loved  life  I  shall  never  forget 
his  delight,  when  during  a  trip  I  made 
to  Los  Angeles.  I  took  him  on  hLs  first 
visit  to  Dodger  stadium  and  introduced 
him  to  some  of  baseball's  greats  who 
were  there 

The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
whase  lives  Glen  Lipscomb  touched  will 
not  easily  forget  his  spirit  and  liis  quali- 
ties of  leadership. 

Although  his  life  has  ended  too  soon, 
he  accomplished  more  in  his  t.me  than 
manv  men  accomplish  in  a  hundred  years 
of  life 

Mr  Speak-^r.  I  offer  the.se  few  words  in 
humble  tribute  to  a  great  and  dedicated 
human  being 

Mr  CHARLES  H  WILSON  Mr 
Speaker,  it  was  with  deep  sadness  and 
a  sense  of  personal  loss  that  I  learned 
of  the  recent  passing  of  my  colleague 
and  friend  Congressman  Glenard  Lips- 
comb Our  Cahfornia  delegation  is  sadly 
diminished  by  the  tratric  and  untimely 
loss  of  such  an  outstanding  and  hard- 
wor'icing  legislator 

Like  many  of  us.  Glen  Lipscomb  felt 
that  his  effectiveness  could  be  enhanced 
through  concentration  in  one  area  some- 
what more  than  others,  in  order  that 
expertise  might  be  developed  Accord- 
ingly, be  became  a  diligent  and  knowl- 
edgeable overseer  of  our  military  and  de- 
fense spending  programs  His  careful 
work  helped  to  insure  that  the  American 
people  invested  their  money  wisely  In 
these  areas. 


Serving  for  6  years  in  the  California 
State  legislature  and  17  years  in  the 
U  S.  Congress.  Glenard  Lipscomb  earned 
Uie  well-deserved  respect  of  Uiose  with 
whom  he  served  and  tlie  people  of  his 
Califorma  congressional  district.  We  all 
share  this  loss  and  we  shall  miss  Glen 
as  both  a  colleai,'ue  and  a  friend.  He  was 
truly  a  dedicated  public  servant  of 
quality  and  statuie  Mrs  Wilson  and  I 
extend  to  Mrs  Lipscomb  and  the  family 
our  deepest  sympatiiies  at  their  loss. 

Mr.  CONABLE  Mr  Speaker,  how- 
many  people  In  this  body  must  feel  as  I 
do  whtn  I  nav  that  Gle.n  LiPscoMt,  w.is 
my  special  friend.  There  was  a  rare  qual- 
ity in  his  personal  relationships  that 
made  a  person  feel  secure  in  his  friend- 
ship. His  smile  was  part  of  it.  but  I  sup- 
pose that  was  o".ly  an  outward  inunifc.N- 
tation  of  an  inner  condition.  Glen  Lips- 
comb s  vieus  were  strong  and  clear,  but 
the  Intensity  of  his  feelings  never 
brought  him  to  an  act  or  word  of  unJtmd- 
ness  against  those  who  thought  differ- 
ently. Like  all  of  us.  he  must  have  had 
many  dislikes,  but  unlike  the  rest  of  us. 
the  po;"tl\e  side  of  his  personality  had 
subdued  the  negative  to  the  point  where 
he  was  kind  even  to  those  who  did  not 
deserve  it.  In  short,  his  friends  and  even 
those  who  were  not  his  friends  loved  him. 
drew  strength  from  him.  and  felt  good 
when  he  was  around 

He  was  not  only  a  good  person — he  was 
a  good  Congressman  A  prodigious 
worker,  he  understood  the  complexities 
of  the  budcet  and  the  appropriations 
process  to  a  degree  that  few  have 
matched  His  strong  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity was  reflected  in  all  his  work  He  never 
gave  a  casual  judgment  or  made  a  sloppy 
report  He  did  r.at  keep  his  head  down 
when  the  ?olng  was  tough  nor  did  he 
claim  credit  for  the  inevitable  whfn  it 
happened 

Mr  Speaker.  Glen  Lii'SCOMB  was  a  fine 
man  and  a  P.ne  Congressman  We  shall 
cor.t.n'ie  to  find  inspiration  in  his 
example 

Mr  BOB  WILi^ON  Mr  Spraker.  hjw 
difflcM't  It  :s  to  say  (,'oodbye  to  a  dear 
friend  l:ke  Glenard  Lipscomb 

He  was  sunshine  pers.inlfied  My  hap- 
piest recollections  of  him  nre  those  all 
tco  "-rldom  moments  over  the  piist  years 
when  we  got  together  to  "-oak  up  the  sun. 
around  the  pool,  on  a  sailboat,  or  on  the 
beach  in  southern  California,  In  Florida. 
or  m  the  BahamTs 

Glfn  loved  the  sun  He  reveled  In  It. 
<^oakln;4  It  up  hour  after  hour  until  he  wa' 
'.:teral!v  toasted  an  even  brown  It  mast 
have  affected  him  for  there  was  never  a 
sunnier  disposition  nor  a  more  sun- 
'^h'.ny  Tmlle  than  his 

Much  will  bi^  remembered  about  Glfn 
Lipscomb's  dedication  to  his  job.  his 
family  and  his  frlend.> 

I  am  sure  no  one  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle  would  dispute  th  it  he  was  thp 
most  sincere,  most  able,  most  con.scien- 
tlous  of  all  his  colleagues 

There  is  little  that  we  can  do  to  fill 
the  void  except  perhaps  to  try  a  httle 
harder  to  help  each  other  as  he  helped 
us 

All  of  us  who  knew  Glen  and  loved 
him  extend  our  deepest  sympathies  to 
his  dear  wife  Ginger  and  his  two  sweet 


daughters.  We  jom  them  In  mourning 
lus  lo.ss  The  sun  shines  a  little  less 
brightly  with  Glen  gone. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
pay  honor  to  the  memor>'  of  cur  de- 
parted friend  and  colleague.  Congress- 
man Glenard  P.  Lipscomb.  He  was  a  val- 
uable Member  of  this  body  and  his  exper- 
tise on  national  defen-^e  and  inilitarj-  fi- 
nancing will  long  stand  as  a  memorial  to 
him. 

Gt  EN  has  a  lontt  and  dlstinculshed  ca- 
reer in  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
came  to  Congress  in  1953  and  since  then 
has  .served  his  constituents,  his  col- 
leagues, and  the  Nation  with  integrity 
and  dedication. 

Glen  was  truly  devoted  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  needs  of  the  people  and  the 
coimtrv-.  In  his  work  on  the  Government 
Operations  Subcommittee  on  Military 
Operations,  on  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Committee  where  he  ser\ed  as  the 
ranking  Republican  member  since  1965, 
£Lnd  on  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee wheie  he  was  also  the  senior  Re- 
publican member,  he  labored  diligently 
to  effect  a  balance  between  the  neces- 
sities of  national  defense  and  security, 
and  respect  for  the  value  of  a  taxpayer's 
dollar  These  labors  will  not  go  unnoticed. 

We  have  lost  not  only  a  dedicated  col- 
league, but  a  kind  and  generous  friend. 
When  in  need,  one  could  always  coimt  on 
Glens  willingness  to  assist. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  the  Lipscomb  family. 

Mr  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
intangible  rewards  of  ser\  ice  in  this  great 
body  Is  the  opportunity  to  make  endur- 
ing friendships  with  our  colleagues.  The.se 
friendships  are  not  limited  by  political, 
ideological,  or  geographical  considera- 
tions A  man  of  Impeccable  character 
and  personality  will  m.ake  friends  sim- 
ply by  being  a  friend 

Such  a  man  was  Glenard  P.  Lipscomb. 
who  has  just  responded  to  the  final  roll- 
call  Death  Is  no  respecter  of  persons  but 
in  his  case  the  summons  came,  not  at  the 
three-score-and-ten  of  the  Psalmist,  but 
scxn  after  he  had  passed  the  half  cen- 
tur>  mark  Duruit,'  the  last  6  months  of 
his  life  he  knew  that  his  days  were  num- 
bered as  he  fought  against  a  dread  and 
as  yet  incurable  di.-ea.se. 

Although  he  was  painfully  aware  of 
the  fact  that  "in  the  midst  of  life  we  are 
in  death."  Glen  Lipscomb  did  not  des- 
pair He  contmued  to  .serve  his  district, 
his  State,  and  his  Nation,  to  the  best  of 
his  ability. 

During  his  16  years  of  service  in  the 
Congre.ss  of  the  United  States,  he  re- 
m,-<:ned  loyal  to  his  understanding  of  our 
federal  system  of  government,  that  solu- 
tions to  public  problems  should  be 
sought,  as  far  as  passible,  on  the  local 
and  State  levels.  He  was.  at  the  same 
time,  keenly  aware  of  the  need  for  a 
strong  central  government  capable  of  de- 
fending the  Nation  agamst  threats  from 
without  Because  of  Glen  Lipscomb's 
dedication,  thoroughness,  and  persever- 
ance, we  are  better  equipped  as  a  Nation 
to  meet  the  many  demands  that  are  put 
uj>on  our  Defense  Establishment. 

It  was  no  fault  of  his  that  the  already 
bloated  budget  of  a  decade  ago  has  dou- 
bled, largely  because  of  the  shifting  of 
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State  and  local  burdens  to  the  national 
level.  Our  late  colleague  tried  hard  to 
hold  the  line  against  profligate  spending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  voice  of  Glen  Lips- 
comb will  no  longer  be  heard  in  this 
historic  hall.  His  service  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  ended. 
His  labors  for  the  political  party  to  which 
he  gave  his  allegiance  are  over.  None- 
theless, the  echoes  of  his  words  will  con- 
tinue to  be  heard  and  his  labors*  in  the 
vineyard  of  public  service  will  continue 
to  bear  fruit.  Posterity  shall  reap  the 
harvest  that  will  Inevitably  result  from 
the  seed  that  he  sowed.  A  man  such  as 
Glen  Lipscomb  does  not  really  die.  for 
Uie  good  that  he  accomplished  lives  on. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  fine.-t  tribute  which  can  be 
paid  to  my  California  colleague  the  late 
Glenard  P.  Lipscomb  is  that  he  was  a  man 
who  lelt  only  friends. 

In  addition  during  his  enduring  record, 
both  in  the  California  Legislature  and  in 
tlie  Congress,  honors  his  memory  and 
will  surM.e  as  a  monument  to  his  efforts. 
During  his  four  terms  in  tlie  legislature 
and  his  17  years  in  the  Congress,  he  used 
his  talents  as  a  lawmaker  and  as  an  ac- 
countant to  serve  the  American  people. 
He  brought  to  his  legislative  rcle  his  in- 
valuable talents  as  an  accountant  in  a 
successful  effort  to  make  certain  that 
the  tax  dollars  of  the  American  public 
were  u.sed  frugally  and  with  effect. 

We  of  the  California  delegation  feel  a 
very  special  sorrow  at  tlie  death  of  Glen 
Lipscomb.  His  presence  will  be  missed  in 
the  California  delegation,  in  the  Nation 
and  in  the  hearts  of  his  colleagues. 

To  his  wife.  'Virginia,  to  his  daughters, 
and  to  his  family,  all  of  us  extend  our 
sym.pathy  and  our  prayers. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  expressing  the  deep  loss  we 
feel  in  this  Chamber  with  the  passing  of 
our  friend  and  colleague  Glen  Lipscomb. 

Glenard  P.  Lipscomb  was  a  very  hard- 
working Member  of  Congress,  and  even 
though  he  had  a  tremendous  workload 
himself  he  never  failed  to  offer  his  as- 
sistance to  others  of  us  when  we  were  in 
need  of  advice  and  help. 

With  17  years  of  service  in  this  Cham- 
ber, he  had  developed  a  wealth  of  knowl- 
edge atKDut  Government  and  about  the 
needs  of  this  countrj*.  He  set  examples 
for  us  to  follow  In  his  diligence,  patience, 
friendliness,  and  loyalty.  I  am  honored 
to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  observe 
thLs  man  at  work  and  to  learn  from  him 
some  lessons  In  leadership  and  law- 
maklnc. 

Glen  Lipscomb  was  a  dedicated  man — 
his  goals  were  a  better  world  and  a  better 
life  for  everyone 

In  paying  final  tribute  to  Glen.  I  want 
to  say  that  I  am  happy  to  have  had  this 
good  man  as  a  friend  end  colleague.  To 
his  family  I  offer  deepest  and  most  sin- 
cere .sympathy 

Mr.  CRANE  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sad  news 
of  Congressman  Glen  Lipscomb's  death 
reached  me  while  I  was  traveling  In  the 
Middle  East.  Although,  as  a  new  Member 
of  the  House,  I  had  not  had  the  oppor- 
timity  to  get  to  know  Olen  well,  I  knew 
him  well  enough  by  reputation  to  share 
my  colleagues'  high  regard  for  his  abili- 
ties: for  his  expertise  in  defense  appro- 


priations; as  the  ranking  member  of  the 
House  Administration  Committee,  on 
which  I  am  privileged  to  serve;  for  his 
competence  as  a  legislator  and  spokes- 
man for  the  people  of  his  district;  and 
for  the  personal  qualities  which  made 
him  so  greatly  respected  as  a  member 
of  this  body.  I  know  that,  had  he  not 
been  taken  from  us,  my  admiration  and 
personal  liking  for  him  would  have  in- 
creased as  I  came  to  know  him  better. 

Glen  Lipscomb's  premature  death  has 
saddened  me  greatly.  My  wife,  Arlene, 
joins  me  in  extending  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs.  Lipscomb  and  the  family. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
at  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  a  colleague 
lost  a  year-long  battle  against  a  formida- 
ble disease  and  its  effects.  The  congres- 
sional rolls  of  435  temporarily  drop  by 
one  and  the  people  of  California  are  de- 
prived of  20  years  of  excellence  and  dedi- 
cated State  and  Federal  representation. 

Glen  Lipscomb  always  performed  w  ith 
a  high  degree  of  excellence  and  though 
I  thoroughly  disagreed  with  him  on  cer- 
tain aspects  of  our  national  defense  and 
the  ABM — on  which  he  was  a  great 
spokesman — I  always  enjoyed  debating 
with  him  on  and  off  the  House  floor. 
Glen  was  radiant,  a  sparkling  person- 
ality, and  the  finest  image  his  partj'  could 
project;  and  among  other  virtues,  he  was 
a  likable  adversary.  I  will  miss  his  repre- 
sentation of  a  part  of  our  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we,  the  Members  of  the  House, 
are  saddened,  I  am  sure,  by  the  realiza- 
tion that  one  with  whom  we  have  worked, 
a  colleague  who  served  the  people  of  his 
State  and  Nation  and  served  them  well, 
has  been  untimely  taken  from  our  midst. 

Glen  Lipscomb  was  an  able,  articu- 
late, and  dedicated  public  servant.  He 
served  this  House,  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  Nation  honorably  and  he 
will  be  missed  by  all  of  us  who  knew  and 
worked  with  him. 

I  hoi>e  that  his  charming  wife,  'Vir- 
ginia, and  the  members  of  his  family  are 
able  to  find  some  degree  of  comfort  in 
the  knowledge  that  some  part  of  their 
loss  is  shared  by  their  many  friends. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  service  and  the  memorj-  of  our  late 
distinguished  colleague,  Glenard  P. 
Lipscomb. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfomia.  Mr.  Spepker. 
during  my  entire  Ufe  I  have  never  heard 
a  finer  tribute  given  to  any  man  than 
the  Members  here  today  have  paid  to 
Glenard  Lipscomb. 

I  know  'Virginia  Lipscomb,  his  daugh- 
ters Diane  and  Joyce,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  family  would  like  me 
to  express  to  each  and  everj*  Member 
wiio  participated  today  their  sincere 
thanks  for  the  wonderful  tribute  they 
paid  to  their  husband  and  their  father. 

Thank  you  ver>-  much,  Mr.  Speaker. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Miller  of  Cahfornia  J .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEA'VE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimnus  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers desiring  to  do  so  may  have  5  legis- 
lative days  to  extend  and  revise  their 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  material 
if  they  desire  to  do  so. 


ALCOHOL.  TOBACCO.  AND  FIRE- 
ARMS DIVISION  OP  IRS  CON- 
DUCTS INVESTIGATOR  TRAININQ 
SCHOOL  FOR  FLORIDA  STATE 
BE'VERAGE  DEPARTMENT 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Alco- 
hol. Tobacco,  and  Firearms  Division  of 
IRS  has  annoimced  plans  to  conduct  an 
Intensive  2-week  Investigator  training 
school  for  and  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Florida  State  Beverage  Commission  in 
Tallahassee,  Fla.,  commencing  February 
16,  1970.  This  program  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  and  will  serve  as  a  pilot  for  possible 
future  use  in  other  areas. 

The  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms 
Division  of  IRS  has  long  been  recognized 
as  one  of  the  top  investigative  imits  in 
the  country.  Its  programs  of  assistance 
to  State  and  local  imits  is  in  keeping 
with  its  long-standing  tradition  of  close 
cooperation  with  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

An  indispensable  weapon  in  the  war 
against  organized  crime  Is  a  coordinated 
and  cooperative  effort  by  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

A  1968  report  by  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Subcommittee  on  Legal 
and  Monetary  Affairs,  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  chair,  stated: 

The  proper  Federal  role  Is  to  be  a  moving 
force,  a  catalyst,  lending  whatever  assistance 
it  can  to  local  authorities.  ("Federal  Effort 
Against  Organized  Crime:  Repcwt  of  Agency 
Operations,"  House  Report  No.  1574.) 

The  report  added: 

For  an  effective  Job  In  dealing  with  or- 
ganized crime,  there  must  be  direct  lines  of 
communication  between  State  and  local  au- 
thorities and  Federal  agencies;  only  this 
triumvirate  can  accomplish  what  needs  to 
t>e  done  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

I  commend  the  Division  for  its  initia- 
tive in  this  area  and  wish  it  great 
success. 

Following  are  the  courses  to  be  covered 
during  the  2-week  program  in  Talla- 
hassee: Illicit  Distilling;  Handling  of 
Seized  Property:  Destruction  of  Distil- 
leries; Investigative  Techniques;  Law- 
Search  and  Seizure;  Raid  Planning  and 
Crime  Scene  Search;  Law-Rules  of  EM- 
dence;  Collection  and  Preservation  of 
Evidence;  Illicit  Distilling  Laboratory; 
Law-Conspiracy;  Gim  Control  Act  of 
1968;  Law  Review;  Field  Exercise — 
Handling  of  Explosives;  Examination; 
Investigative  Techniques;  Investigative 
Techniques — Raw  Materials;  Prepara- 
tion of  Statements;  Report  Writing; 
Development  of  Informers  and  Informa- 
tion; Investigative  Techniques — Under- 
cover; Critique  of  Examination;  Or- 
ganized Crime;  Law  Arrest;  Handling 
Prisoners;  Law-Interrogation;  Inter- 
viewing and  Interrogation;  Courtroom 
Procedures;  Pubhc  Relations  and  Liai- 
son With  Other  Agencies;  and  Review. 
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PAN  AMERICAN  RAILWAYS 
CONGRESS  ASSOCIATION 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  kiivcn 
permi5.s:j>n  ic  exter.d  hi^  rcmaiics  at  tins 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  iixludc  ex- 
traneous mat'er  • 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  arr.  to- 
day intrvxlucing,  by  request  ut  this  ad- 
mlnLstration.  the  following  joint  reso- 
lution : 

H  J.  RX3   

Resolved  bll  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrprescntatne^  of  the  Vntted  S'ates  of 
Aru-'.Cii  m  Ccng-cs-:  assembled.  That  Public 
Law  8tV  7'.t4  Eightieth  Congress,  approved 
June  J8  li»48.  is  amended  by  stniung  ovr. 
•■»3iHXi  and  '.n-^rting  in  lieu  thereof 
••»15,000'  la  secuon  2ia) 

T;.e  loreKOins;  resolution  Is  ba^-ed  on 
an  executive  conimunicaiiun  referred  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Inter-Amencan 
Affairs  Dy  the  chairman  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Foreiirn  Affairs. 

The  F.iii  American  Railways  Congress 
Association  l-^  a:i  inier-Amencan  nnxcd- 
membershi:.-> — !>:)th  government  and  rail- 
roads— oiBani?ation  In  which  the  U  S 
Government  participates  by  \lrtue  of  a 
1948  act  of  Congress  Thi'  Ai^soclaUon 
promott-s  the  de*. tlopment  of  railways  in 
the  Americans  US  participation  Is  con- 
ducted thrcai:h  a  i.itional  commL^sion 
^hose  members  are  appointed  by  th:- 
President 

Last  vear  the  Congress  of  the  Associa- 
tion provisionally  raised  the  members' 
Quo'as  fur  tne  first  time  ^ince  the  United 
States  has  been  a  member.  The  Increase 
in  Quc'tas  would  call  for  a  US  contribu- 
tion of  $15,000  amviallv  or  42  percent 
of  the  total,  the  remainder  btMne  the 
quotas  of  the  15  other  member  states 
The  US  contribution  percentage,  liuw- 
ever.  would  not  change ;  it  would  remain 
the  .same  as  under  Its  current  contrlivj- 
tion  of  S5.000 

The  United  States  has  not  votod  for 
the  increased  quota  and  does  not  plan 
to  do  so  until  and  unless  the  Congress 
authorl-'es  the  Increase 

This  request,  therefore,  will  receive 
the  careful  consideration  of  the  Sub- 
commlt'ee  on  Inte^-.^m•^^.can  Affairs, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair,  before 
It  takes  action  on  the  re.solution  and 
makes  Its  rec:>mmendatlon  to  the  House 
throuch  the  full  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  PROCL.-MMS 
US  WEATHER  SERVICE  MONTH— 
FEBRU\RY  197 1,  CENTENNIAL 
RECOGNITION 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  hLs  remarks  at  this 
point  m  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous mitt-^r  ' 

Mr  FASCELL  Mr  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion s  weath-r  services  wiil  be  100  years 
old  on  February  9,  1970.  The  milestone 
Is  a  significant  one  for  all  the  people  of 
our  country 

E>ery  life  is  touched,  many  in  a  vital 
way.  by  the  .veather  We  in  Florida,  how- 
ever, are  perhaps  the  most  weather- 
conscious  people  in  the  Union.  I  need  not 
dwell  upon  the  manner  In  which  nature 
has  blessed  our  State;  the  thoasands 
who  come  to  us  every  year  In  search  of 


recreation  and  revitalivatiun  bear  elo- 
quent witness  to  the  beneficence  of  our 
climate 

Florida  is  also  a  center  of  environ- 
mental activity;  indeed.  It  is  in  the  fore- 
front of  Uie  national  etTort  to  provide 
protecUon  a^tamst  the  fury  of  natural 
disaster  and  new  knowledi^c  of  the  world 
about  us  In  this  connection,  ESSA.  tlie 
Commerce  DopartmenUs'  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration  has  be- 
come a  welcome  and  important  part  of 
the  Florida  scene. 

From  our  shores.  ESSA  ships  leave  the 
Atlantic  Oceanoyraphic  and  Meteorologi- 
cal Laboratory  destined  for  expeditlot\s 
in  research  d«;u'ned  to  add  to  man's 
sUire  of  knowledge  of  our  last  frontier, 
the  sea  ESSAs  Research  Flicht  Facility, 
based  m  Flonda.  probes  severe  storms 
far  at  sea  to  enhance  the  Nation  s  pro- 
tection against  natural  catacly.sms  The 
National  Hurricane  Center  stands  on 
'uard  in  Florida,  marshaling-  the  finest 
of  talent  and  enmpment  againu  the 
storms  which  strike  the  e.ist  and  gulf 
coasts,  that  our  rxople  may  have  the 
cift  of  time  to  prepare  Tlie  National 
Hurricane  R»  search  Laboratory  in  Miami 
spearh.eads  Uie  national  effort  to  acquire 
more  Information  about  the  dynamics  of 
these  st<'rms.  in  tlie  hoi)e  that  one  day 
we  shall  be  able  not  only  Ui  warn  agamst 
them  but  to  blunt  their  impact  on  our 
shores 

Not  onlv  in  Flonda.  but  in  all  =^0  States 
and  in  our  temtones,  Mr  Speaker,  the 
weather  services,  civil  and  military  alike, 
have  served  our  people  well,  in  war  and 
;>eare  For  these  reasons  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  chosen  to  honor 
them  by  proclaiming  February  as  US, 
We-ather  Services  Month 

I  cinsider  it  a  distinct  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  add  my  voice  to  tliot^e  of  our 
Chief  Executive  and  the  many  others 
who  are  joining  in  the  commemorative 
of  rhi."^  important  cen'pnnial  bv  includ- 
ing the  Presidential  proclamation  as  a 
part  of  the  Record  of  todays  proceed- 
ing's. It  follows: 

CtlNTRNNML    <>r    THE    US      WCATHII     SrBVirtS 

(A  proc  ^ms",on  by  the  Preslie.Tt  of  the 

Cnlted  5tAt«6  of  America* 
On  '^ebniarv  9,   187"    President   Ulysses  S 
Gran'    apprMved   a   Joint    resolution   of   Con- 
gre-.-s  lie  Slat    3^91  providing  for  meterolog- 
iral    rb^er- atior--    nnrl    f<ir    alvtric    notice    of 
the  approach  and  fcTce  of  storms. 

In  the  hundred  ye.irs  which  ha\e  I'Uer- 
vcued,  mete<^ro!ogy  and  ktnfired  atnicspherlc 
sciences  have  undergone  pheiu.miiuU  ije-  '•1- 
opment  throueh  the  skll!,  InKcniiity,  and 
dt'di'-iti''>n  of  civli'Tr  ,ind  military  rclentts's, 
meteorologists,  weather  cib'^ervers  and  m.-uiv 
others  senlnu  on  land  at  sea  auA  In  the  .ilr 
in  peace  and  In  wxr  Their  eCort,s  have  been 
vlded  thrr'Ugli  uuswe-v  ing  ctioperatlon  by  the 
press  .mJ  the  radio  :'nd  tele.lslon  Industries 
Thl!.  coT'per  itlon  h.i.s  j-«=u:*t-d  In  weather 
-ervlcfs  whlf-h  touch  iln^st  evrry  ,^rT-,f'r!cnn 
'.:fe  and  which  provide  trernendous  benefits 
in  the  protection  of  ;ife  and  prupertv,  a^sslst- 
ance  to  manv  facets  or  the  national  economy. 
■Uil  dally  contributions  to  the  public  welfare 
.ind  convenience 

Tod;*y,  the  United  SUtes  Is  writing  dlU- 
gentlv  with  manv  other  nations  toward  a 
World  Weather  Wa'ch  which  through  in- 
creased -inders'an'llng  and  use  of  our  en- 
vironmental resources  virl!!  provide  vrwiMv  Im.- 
proved  weather  ierTlres  for  the  entire  world 
N.w  therefore  I  Richard  Nixon,  President 
of   the  United  Stater  of  America,  do  hereby 


proclaim  the  month  of  February  1970,  as 
United  St-itea  Woainer  Services  Montb,  and 
1  urge  our  itii'itutionb  and  orgamzatlons. 
public  and  private,  lUid  our  cltUens.  to  recog- 
nvM  the  achievements  of  the  p.vsi  century 
and  to  offer  appropriate  appreciation  and 
support  for  this  vital  n.itional  function  on 
the  occa-s.on  of  lUs  centennial  anniversary. 

In  witness  wlierecf.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  27th  day  of  January,  in  the 
year  of  our  U^rd  nincieeu  hundred  and  sev- 
iiiiy  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  Un.ted 
S»,>iea    of    Ame.'.ca    the    one    hundred    and 

nine  v-fuurth. 

RioH.'KRn  Nixon. 


NIXON  CRIME  WAR 

Mr  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  hLs  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Recorp  ■ 

Mr  GIBBONS.  Mr  Speaker,  It  is  re- 
grettable that  the  Nixon  crime  war  has 
nut  developed  any  beyond  the  point  of 
rhetoric.  Tliere  has  been  very  little  ac- 
complished on  the  action  front  thus  far. 
You  will  recall  that  a  Republican 
at^endmcnt  to  the  Omniuu;  Crime  and 
Sa.o  Strcrls  Act  of  15^8  directed  the 
Federal  Gnernmcnl  t  :■  malte  praiits  to 
States  for  combating  crime  and  it  was 
argued  at  that  lime  that  the  idea  of  the 
block  ;',iar.t  was  to  iirovide  more  and 
Quicko-  action  for  tlie  local  communiiies 
A  cursory  examination  will  show  that 
there  has  been  very  little  "action"  In 
Florida  under  this  block  grant  concept. 
I  wjuld  like  to  cite  the  following  In- 
stances as  examples  of  the  lack  of  action 
on  the  aniicrime  front. 

F^r.-t.  Four  top  priority  projects  sub- 
mitted by  south  Florida  officials  totaling 
316C.000  have  been  stalled  at  the  State 
lev-'l  even  though  tne  ■  a-:  among  the 
seven  projects  approved  for  fimding  by 
the  interagency  council.  These  projects 
include  a  home  for  mentally  retarded 
del.nquents  in  Palm  Beach  County,  a 
halfway  house  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  a 
detention  h.otne  in  Monroe  County,  and  a 
big  sister  program  in  Palm  Beach  County. 
The^e  programs  have  had  the  complete 
backing  of  juvenile  judges  in  their  re- 
spective areas  a.-'  will  as  other  prominent 
ofTicials  ;n  the  area  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency, 

VBl  sUtistics  point  to  the  fact  that 
nearly  one-half  of  the  senous  crimes 
committed  in  this  country  are  committed 
by  persons  under  18  years  of  age.  and  In 
the  categories  such  as  burglary  and 
theft  juveniles  have  acccuirted  for  more 
tiian  75  nticetit  of  tlie  crimes  committed. 
Second  Tlu'  University  of  South  Flor- 
ida m  Tjinpa  ha.s  submitted  briefs  on 
16  proixjsals  related  to  law  enforcement 
to  the  States  interagency  law  enforce- 
ment p'anning  council,  and  they  have 
yet  to  receive  even  an  acknowledgement 
on  these. 

Third.  The  administration  requested 
only  S15  mlUion  In  1970  and  $15  million 
In  1971  to  fund  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1968  when  juvenile  experts  are  begging 
for  more  assistance  in  their  efforts  to 
combat  crime  by  Juveniles. 

Fourth.  President  Nixon  addressed  the 
Nation  on  the  problems  of  crime  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  1969,  and  declared  war  on  crime 
in  the  Nation's  Capital.  However,  crime 
hearings  before  the  District  of  Columbia 
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Committee  In  the  Senate  had  to  be  can- 
celed on  March  25  and  26  and  again  on 
May  19  and  22  because  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  Secretary  Mitchell  were 
not  prepared  to  testify.  Hearings  sched- 
uled for  June  of  the  same  year  were  also 
canceled.  The  administration  again  was 
not  there  to  present  its  crime  package. 

Fifth.  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
and  Chief  of  Records  Division.  Jerry 
Daunt,  refused  to  testify  before  a  House 
select  committee  investigating  crime  in 
1969. 

In  concluding  I  would  like  to  say  that 
we  continue  to  hear  a  lot  from  the  ad- 
ministration as  to  what  they  will  do,  but 
thus  far  all  we  have  seen  is  very  little 
in  the  area  of  accomplishments. 

The  last  three  Congresses  have  passed 
well  over  15  anticnme  measures  includ- 
ing such  major  bills  as  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment A.ssistance  Act,  the  Omnibus  Crime 
and  Safe  Streets  Act,  and  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act, 
all  of  which  would  meet  the  crime  needs 
if  adequately  funded  and  supported  by 
this  administration. 

In  solving  today's  great  social  prob- 
lems, there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
promi.ses  and  progress.  We  need  more 
progress  to  match  the  promises. 


NIXON.  IN  REV'ERSAL 

I  Mr  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permi.ssion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
l)olnt  In  the  Record  and  to  mclude  ex- 
traneous matter.  \ 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
event  that  some  Members  might  have 
missed  the  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  January  30,  which  begins 
"Nixon,  in  Reversal,"  outlined  below  Is 
the  article  It  makes  verj-  good  reading. 
I  think.  Mr.  Nixon  requested  only  $214 
million  in  the  fiscal  year  1970  budget  for 
the  fieht  against  wrter  pollution.  The 
Concrcss.  in  its  wisdom,  however,  appro- 
priated $800  million  which  the  President 
refused  to  spend,  despite  the  urging  of 
the  Congress  His  state  of  the  Union 
speech  called  for  a  $10  billion  program 
to  fight  pollution.  After  vetoing  the 
needed  education  funds,  he  announces 
he  will  spend  the  full  $800  million  the 
Coneress  appropriated. 

I  believe  the  article  speaks  for  itself. 
It  follows: 
Nixon,  in  REVERs,^L,  To  Use  Fcxl  $800  Mrt- 

LioN  Voted  by  Congress  foR  Sewage-Plant 

Aid 

(By  John  Plerson) 

Washincton. — President  Nixon  is  coming 
across  on  the  T\'  screen  like  an  fintl-lnfla- 
tlonary  statesman  But  oS  camera,  Mr.  Nixon 
Is  provmp  to  be  an  able  politician  who 
spends  money  where  he  must  to  stay  on  top 
of  the  issues  and  work  his  will  wTth  Congress. 

The  latest  example  came  to  light  yesterday 
when  the  White  House  let  It  be  known  that 
Mr,  Nixon  had  decided  to  use  the  full  $800 
million  Congress  has  voted  to  help  communi- 
ties build  sewage-treatment  plants,  Mr.  Nixon 
originally  had  asked  for  only  $214  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  and  had  Indi- 
cated he  wouldn't  spend  the  extra  $586  mil- 
lion because  it  was  Inflationary. 

THE     DILEMMA 

The  turnabout  came  less  than  three  days 
after  the  President  went  on  television  to  veto, 
with  a  flourish,  a  Health-Educatlon-Welfare 
appropriations  blU.  containing  $1.3  billion 
more  than  he  had  requested,  on  the  ground 


that  approving  It  would  mean  "surrendering 
In  the  battle"  to  stop  the  rise  In  living  costs, 

Mr,  Nixon's  dilemma  is  that  he  must  con- 
vince the  nation  he  means  business  about 
cutting  the  budget  and  stopping  the  price 
spiral,  at  the  same  time  that  he  keeps  the 
Detaocrats  from  running  away  with  popular 
issues  like  pollution  and  crime  control  In 
an  election  year. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  message  last  week, 
when  he  spoke  of  a  $10  billion  program  to 
build  sewage-treatment  plants,  the  President 
tried  to  preempt  the  pollution  Issue.  But  the 
Democrats  bounced  right  back,  charging  that 
Mr.  Nixon  was  sitting  on  the  extra  $586  mil- 
lion Congress  had  voted  to  do  Just  that,  and 
further  suggesting  that  his  $10  billion  was 
really  Just  $4  billion  of  Federal  money  and 
$6  blUlou  of  state  and  local  funds. 

Pressed  to  clarify  the  President's  plan.  Ad- 
ministration officials  at  first  kept  mum.  say- 
ing It  would  become  clear  In  the  budget 
Mr.  Nixon  will  submit  next  Monday  and  in  a 
subsequent  message  on  the  environment.  But 
by  yesterday  the  White  House  apparently  had 
decided  there  was  a  danger  the  Democrats 
might  take  the  pollution  Issue  away  again. 

So  Mr.  Nixon  announced  he  was  nominat- 
ing Russell  Train,  Under  Secretary  of  Interior, 
to  be  chairman  of  the  new  Council  Environ- 
mental Quality.  Press  Secretary  Ronald  Zeig- 
ler  interrupted  Mr.  Train's  news  conference 
to  say  that  the  President  was  prepared  to 
spend  the  additional  $586  million  for  sewage- 
treatment  plants. 

Elsewhere,  a  Ctovernment  source  disclosed 
that  in  his  new  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
starting  July  1,  the  President  would  propose 
spending  another  $800  million  for  sewage 
plants. 

OECmED    "WEEKS    AGO" 

Anxious  to  dispel  any  idea  that  the  Ad- 
ministration was  simply  reacting  to  the 
Democrats.  Mr.  Zlegler  emphasized  that  Mr, 
Nixon  had  reached  his  decision  on  the  extra 
money  "some  weeks  ago,"  But  several  key 
members  of  the  White  House  staff  were  taken 
by  surprise. 

Why  the  announcement  was  held  up  Is  un- 
clear, unless  Mr.  Nixon  didn't  want  to  take 
the  edge  off  Monday's  HEW  veto.  Possibly 
his  antl-inflatlonary  stance  would  have  been 
rendered  less  credible  bad  It  been  known 
that  while  refusing  to  spend  $1.3  billion  more 
on  education  and  health,  he  was  agreeing  to 
spend  $586  million  more  on  pollution. 

The  same  goes  for  the  $450  million  of 
extra  education  funds  the  Administration 
quietly  offered  as  an  Inducement  to  Con- 
gressmen to  sustain  the  veto.  Tixe  $450  mil- 
lion for  schools  and  the  $586  million  for  pol- 
lution go  most  of  the  way  toward  wiping  out 
the  $1.3  billion  saving  achieved  by  the  veto. 

One  White  House  source  said  Mr.  Nixon 
delayed  his  announcement  atwut  the  extra 
pollution  money  to  see  whether  Congress 
would  sustain  his  HEW  veto.  Had  the  law- 
makers overridden  the  veto,  Mr.  Nixon 
wouldn't  have  agreed  to  sp>end  the  extra 
funds  for  waste  treatment,  the  sotirce  said, 
no  matter  how  great  the  pressure  from  the 
Democrats. 

Late  yesterday,  unable  to  reach  agreement 
on  a  substitute  HEW  bill.  Congressional 
leaders  agreed  to  shove  through  an  emer- 
gency bill  to  keep  school  and  health  money 
flowing  until  a  compromise  can  be  worked 
out. 

Crime  control  la  another  issue  where  Mr. 
Nixon  has  made  it  plain  he  Isn't  going  to  let 
the  Democrats  take  the  initiative,  even  If 
It  means  spending  more  money.  While 
preaching  economy  In  his  State  of  tjie  Union 
message,  the  President  also  disclosed  that 
he  wants  to  double  aid  to  local  police  forces 
In  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Democrats  have 
been  tAlfclng  about  tripling  this  Item. 

TRAIN    AS    ENVTBONMENT    CHIEF 

Mr.  Nixon  said  Mr.  Train,  a  noted  conser- 
vationist, would  be  his  "chief  officer"  In  the 
effort  "to  protect  and  restore  the  American 
environment."  Mr.  Train's  council  will  at- 


tempt to  do  for  the  environment  what  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  does  for  the 
economy,  the  President  said. 

It  will  prepare  an  annual  report  on  the  en- 
vironment, the  first  of  which  is  due  July  1. 
It  win  "examine  the  facts."  set  up  "an  early 
warning  system,"  help  draft  legislation  and 
coordinate  Federal  programs  for  the  en- 
vironment. Mr.  Nixon  added. 

The  President  nominated  two  other  mem- 
bers to  the  council:  Robert  Cahn.  a  Wash- 
ington correspondent  for  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor,  and  Gordon  MacDonald,  vice 
chancellor  for  research  and  graduate  affairs 
at  the  University  of  California,  Santa 
Barbara. 

At  his  news  conference,  Mr.  Train  said  he 
believed  that  while  "a  portion"  of  the  costs 
of  cleaning  up  pollution  should  be  borne 
by  stockholders,  "most"  of  it  should  be 
passed  on  to  consumers  In  the  form  of  higher 
prices.  He  also  expressed  doubt  that  auto 
exhaust  pollution  could  be  eliminated  sim- 
ply by  "patching  up"  internal-combustion 
engines,  adding  that  basic  research  is  needed 
to  discover  "really  better  ways  of  doing 
things." 

Mr.  MacDonald  said  "some  action"  should 
be  taken  to  withdraw  the  leases  oil  compa- 
nies have  to  drill  In  the  Santa  Barbara  chan- 
nel, where  a  leak  covered  the  beach  with 
oil  and  killed  wildlife  last  year. 


IN   THE   SOUP 


<  Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
February  1970  issue  of  the  Postal  Super- 
visor, official  publication  of  the  National 
Association  of  Postal  Supervisors,  I  quote 
the  following: 

The  president  of  Campbell  Soup  Company 
was  a  member  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  Postal  Reorganization  that  proposed  con- 
verting the  post  office  into  a  corporation.  The 
Commission  said  that  meiny  benefits  "would 
fiow  from  the  introduction  of  modem  man- 
agement practices  .  .  ."  into  the  postal 
service. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  hsis  accused  the  Campbell 
Soup  Company  of  faking  its  TV  commercials 
by  putting  marbles  In  the  bottom  of  a  pot  of 
soup  to  make  the  television  audience  think 
there  vras  more  meat  and  vegetables  In  a 
can  of  Campbell's  soup.  Although  the  com- 
pany denied  the  charge,  the  matter  was  set- 
tled with  a  consent  decree  which.  In  simple 
language,  is  a  sincere-sounding  promise  that 
the  corporation  won't  let  It  happen  again. 

We  wonder  is  this  is  one  of  the  modern 
management  practices  the  post  office  would 
employ  luider  the  corporation  concept! 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  centuries  the  number  of  cattle  has 
been  an  indicator  of  wealth  among  na- 
tions. Today  it  is  still  an  important  indi- 
cator of  wealth.  In  1968  the  United  States 
was  the  leading  cattle  raiser  in  the  world 
with  108,813,000  head.  The  Soviet  Union 
was  second  with  97,100,000. 


ECONOMIC  MESSAGE  IGNORES  THE 
NATIONAL  PRIORITIES 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Recors  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 
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Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker,  the  Eco- 
nomic Report  of  the  President  otTers 
many  words  of  hope,  but  very  little  sub- 
stance For  example,  m  the  area  of  hous- 
ing the  report  contains  laments  about 
the  low  level  of  construction,  but  offers 
no  real  program  to  put  this  sector  of  the 
economv  back  on  its  feet.  In  fact,  the 
figures  contained  in  the  report  indicate 
tha'  the  administration  expects  housing 
starus  of  no  more  than  1.2  million  units 
in  the  next  vear  In  other  words,  the  re- 
Dort  concedes  that  the  administration 
will  fall  1  4  millior.  units  below  the  na- 
uonal  housing  goals  in  the  coming  year 

The  mobt  d;.>appoin:ing  omission  i.^ 
the  report's  failure  to  spell  out  in  any 
meaningful  way  the  Nixon  admin:.stra- 
tions  economic  priorities.  The  report 
talk>   a   great   deal   about   the   Nations 
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resources  and  the  competing  claims  on 
the-c  resources  But  it  does  net  spell  out 
which  claims  the  administration  wi.l 
give  pnontv  m  the  coming  year. 

The  1946  Full  Employment  Act  which 
set  up  the  Council  of  Economic  Advu^ers 
sperificallv  called  for  the  establishment 
of  economic  priorities  It  appears  that 
the  19T0  report  falls  far  short  of  carryin..; 
out  this  section  of  the  act 

Mr  S;ieaker.  the  question  of  national 
priorities  will  be  uppermost  in  the  mind 
of  Cong'-ess  as  it  examines  the  report 
and  the  budget  After  President  Nixono 
veto  of  etiucation.  Democrats  in  Congress 
are  -usp-cious  that  this  administration 
laclts  a  view  of  the  future  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  economic  priorities  which 
must  be  established. 

Parts  of  the  Economic  Report  indicate 
that  the  Nixon  administration  has  at 
lon<^  last  rpcoKTiized  the  dangers  of  hiph 
intertst  rates  and  tight  money  to  the 
economic  future  of  the  Nation.  This  be- 
lated recognition  comes  after  a  year  m 
which  interest  rates — and  pricts — 
climbed  to  record  levels.  Interest  rates 
climbed  taster  and  farther  m  the  first 
year  of  the  Nixon  administration  than 
any  comparable  period  :n  our  history 

Tlie  report  also  appears  to  be  highly 
critical  of  Federal  Reserve  policy  and 
this  m  the  long  run  may  be  very  bene- 
ficial if  the  administration  backs  up  the 
words  with  support  for  pendin*;  reform 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 

But  President  Nixon  and  Ws  Council 
of  Economic  Adviser,  talk  -n  ppnera';';- 
about  interest  rates  and  tii;ht  monpv 
Th«--  do  not  offer  concrete  programs  to 
bring  about  lower  Interest  rates  They 
o-!er  words  of  hope'  latlier  than  pro- 
grams of  action.  They  do  not  talk  about 
using  Presidential  powers  to  roll  back 
interest  rates  and  control  expansion  of 
credit  in  inflationary  and  nonessential 
areas  of  the  economy 

What  IS  needed  in  the  monetary  field 
i^  action  and  not  more  words 

Without  some  definite  control  over 
rising  interest  rates,  'he  budget  Hgures 
presented  by  the  President  may  be  total 
fiction  In  his  veto  meosar^e  on  the  HEW 
fu>nd5.  President  Nixon  conceded  that 
rising  mtere-U  rates  during  1969  added 
more  than  SI  5  billion  in  costs  to  the 
current  budget  If  interest  rises  at  the 
same  level  in  1970,  Uien  the  $1  3  biUion 
surplus  projected  in  the  new  Nixon 
budget  will  be  wiped  out. 


This  admmistration  has  placed  no 
ceiling  on  interest  rates  Therefore,  in- 
terest rates  on  the  national  debt  are  one 
of  the  -uncontrollables '■  in  the  budget 
Skvrocketlng  interest  rates  could  send 
the  budget  well  over  the  $200  8  bUlion 
figure 

Of  course,  the  President  has  power  to 
control  interest  rates— power  given  him 
in  Public  Law  91-151.  passed  by  this 
Congress  in  the  closing  days  of  the  first 
session.  Despite  repeated  urgmgs.  the 
President  has  not  used  this  power  to 
control  interest  rates,  and  therefore,  the 
so-called  budget  surplus  is  endangered 
bv  his  inaction. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  plea.sed  to  see  that 
the  President  did  not  a.k  for  a  delay  in 
the  enactment  oi  legislation  on  one-bank 
holding  companies. 

Pre:.ident  Nixon,  it  appears,  has  re- 
afHrmed.  through  the  economic  mes- 
sage, his  statement  of  last  March  24 
when  he  told  the  Congress  i 

To  protect  the  competition  and  separ.illon 
of  economic  powtT";  I  str->ni?ly  endirse  the 
extension  of  Peder.il  regulitlon  to  r  :ic-banK 
h-'Idlng  compinie;;  and  urge  the  Congress  to 
t.iice   prompt   and   approp.-l.ite   actlen 

Some  of  us  in  the  Congress  are  well 
aware  that  there  were  attempt^  in  recent 
dav>  by  highly  placed  officials  in  the  ad- 
ministration to  insert  language  in  the 
Economic  Report  calling  for  a  delay  in 
action  on  the  one-bank  holding  company 
bill  passed  by  the  House  ut  Representa- 
tive.'^ on  November  .5.  1969 

It  is  highly  gratifying  that  these  pro- 
posals for  a  delay  did  not  i^ain  approval 
m  the  Economic  Report  I  h.)pe  th.it  the 
administration  will  now  movp  cxi>>di- 
tiously  to  help  push  this  leiiislation 
through  to  final  enactment  In  this  ses- 
sion of  Congres.i;  and  Ihu,-  pi  event  greater 
damage  to  the  economy  by  the  unregu- 
lated one-bank  financial  conyl.jnieiates 


STATEMENT  ON  NEDZI  BILL  TO  R PI- 
VIEW  RETIRED  t>KFlCERS  TIES 
WITH    DFtKNSE    INDUSTRIES 


■  Mr.  NEDZI  askid  and  w as  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  tu  include  extra- 
neous matter  • 

Mr  NEDZI  Mr  Speaker  I  have  today 
introduced  le:;islation  which  would  e:.- 
tabli^h  a  Military  Retirement  Revie-A 
Boaid  U)  issue  guidelines  for  retired 
(,inctrs  seeking  employment  with  delense 
contractor.^. 

I   do   not    he'iicve   m   any   conspiracy 
theore-^  based  on  the  close  and  inevi- 
table ties  betwetti  the  mllitarv  and  the 
mdu-tiial  complex.  It  i";  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  the  tv.o  uroup-s  share  a  com- 
munitv  of  interest  .m  defen-e  cmtruci-s 
whicli  tends  to  result  in  a  narrow  view 
01  national  priorities  and  an  uncritical 
view  of  the  size  of  the  military  budeet 
Our    Nation's    military    spending    has 
bCfn  m.i  ntauied  at  a  hi«h  raU-  .'^ince  tlic 
outb.eak    of    the    Korean    war    in    19S0 
Virtually  an  enine  generation  of  mili- 
tarv  contract  utticei  -  ha-<  readied  retire- 
ment age  since  then.   Yet   there   is   no 
m.ehnmiTful   review    and   control   of    the 
employment  road  Uken  by  miluar^-  oiB- 
cers  who  retire  and  go  to  work  for  dt- 
feru>e  mdastries   Moreover,  this  fact  has 


to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
further  fact  that  public  confidence  in 
the  military  has  been  shaken  since  the 
start  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

There  are  now  over  2.000  retired  mil- 
itary officers  of  hih  rank— colonel  and 
general,  naval  captuin  and  admiral — em- 
ployed by  the  top  defense  contractors  of 
the  Nation.  This  number,  obtained  from 
the  Pentagon  by  Senator  William  Prox- 
MiRE.  Democrat  oi  Wisconsin,  has  more 
than  doubled  since  former  Senator  Paul 
H  Dou'^as  obtained  a  similar  lis:  from 
the  Penta'ion  10  years  a^o.  There  are  un- 
doubtedly f  hoa-^ands  in  lower  grades  sim- 
ilarly employed. 

It  is  perfectly  understandable  tiiat  men 
who  leave  one  Job  tend  to  u.se  the  skills 
and  associations  acquired  therein  when 
they  seek  another  job.  Government  law- 
yers and  ex-Congressmen  are  examples 
which  come  readily  to  mind.  Therefore, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  skills  of  re- 
tired Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  officers 
are  attractive  and  u.seful  to  defense 
contractors. 

Nevertheless,  one  must  be  uneasv  when 
It  is  remembered,  for  example,  that  al- 
most 90  percent  in  dollar  amounts  of 
military  contracts  are  negotiated  rather 
than  awarded  on  competitive  bid.  This 
figure  will  rcmam  hiah  because  the  com- 
plexity of  today's  military  hardware  often 
results  m  but  a  single  source  supplier  for 
many  items.  Accordingly,  bid  contracts 
on  alarse  scale  are  innxissible. 

Under  mv  bill,  the  President  would  ap- 
ix)int  a  Military  Retirement  Review 
Board  consistin^^^  of  five  members.  The 
membership  of  the  Board  will  be  com- 
posed of  one  individual  employed  by  a 
private  industry  enuatttd  in  dofrn.--c  c-n- 
iracting.  two  individuals  irom  I'nvate 
life,  one  civilian  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defen  e  a;;d  one  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  Members  will  be  first  ap- 
pointed to  sta-tzercd  terms,  alter  v.hich 
the  term  of  ot!lce  will  be  r>  years. 

The  board,  representing  Pentagon, 
private  industry,  and  jjublic  interests, 
would  certify  that  a  reMred  officer  did 
not.  while  on  £.ctive  duty,  deal  with  a 
pro.spi-Ctive  defense  ir.duslry  einplover  in 
a  manner  contrary  to  standards  estab- 
lished by  tlie  Secretary  ui  Defense.  The 
rrquirem.ent  v.ould  not  be  retroactive 
and.  hence,  would  not  affect  retired  of- 
ficers alrendy  employed  by  such  con- 
tractors. 

All  retired  officers  would  be  required 
to  certify  that  they,  dunnn  their  active 
service,  did  not  violate  the  standard- 
promulgated  by  the  Secretai-y  Failure  to 
do  .so.  or  knnwincly  and  willfully  making 
any  lalse  statement  on  a  retirement  cer- 
tificate would  subject  the  \  iolator  to  loss 
of  pension  and  other  penalties. 

While  the  bill  v.ould  not  bar  the  em- 
ployment of  a  retired  military  contract- 
ing otHcer  by  delense-minded  corpora- 
lion^  with  whom  he  had  nev'otiated  con- 
tracts, it  could  tend  to  discourage  such 
as'-ociation  in  questionable  c.ises  Why'' 
Because  an  otEcer  contemplating  retire- 
ment and  post-retirement  employment 
would  know  his  entire  career  would  be 
reviewed 

I  believe  that  the  national  interest 
would  benefit  from  congressional  atten- 
tion m  this  matUT    I  believe  that  with 
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few  exceptions  retired  military  oflQcers 
have  the  credentials  to  make  valuable 
contributions  to  private  industry.  It  is 
in  their  interest,  also,  that  certain  stand- 
ards be  promulgated  so  that  the  question- 
able cases  do  not  cast  a  cloud  on  all 
cases. 

Billions  of  dollars  of  defense  expen- 
ditures are  handled  by  military  officers 
every  year.  Beyond  the  fiscal  implication 
stand  the  moral  implications.  Both 
siiould  benefit  from  congressional  review. 

I  have  been  troubled  by  the  implica- 
tions of  the  relentless  trend  toward  more 
and  more  defen.se  spending.  The  han- 
dling of  defense  contracts  is  just  one 
aspect,  but  an  important  aspect,  of  the 
larger  problem.  My  bill  is  not  a  perfect 
or  perhaps  even  perfectable  piece  of  leg- 
islation. I  hope,  however,  that  it  throws 
the  issue  open  for  discussion.  I  hope  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  will  agree  to 
consider  the  bill,  for  I  deeply  believe  the 
Congress  and  the  general  public  will 
benefit  from  such  consideration. 


THE   URGENCY   OF  DEFENSE 
IN'VTJLNER  ABILITY 

•  Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  WYMAN  Mr,  Speaker,  today's  de- 
fense capability  did  not  come  into  being 
overnight.  It  is  the  product  and  end  re- 
sult of  long  years  of  careful  planning 
much  of  wlilch  originated  more  than  a 
decade  ago. 

In  the  same  sense,  our  continuing  de- 
fense capability  in  a  rapidly  changing 
world  of  increasingly  complex  technol- 
ogy, de;x'nds  on  the  planning  and  the 
decisions  that  are  made  today.  At  a  time 
when  more  and  more  pressures  are  de- 
\  elopinK  for  less  and  less  dollar  commit- 
ments to  the  national  defeiose  it  is  vital 
to  .select  those  systems  and  those  capa- 
bilities that  promise  maximum  security 
and  th'  greatt  st  measure  of  Invulnerabil- 
ity to  enemy  attac'<. 

Of  systems  being  presently  proposed 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  Navy  ULMS  de- 
seives  to  be  assigned  a  iiigh  priority. 
This  system  ai>pears  to  olTer  a  minimvmi 
of  pn  vccalion  vnd  a  maximum  of  secu- 
rity b-^th  hiiih  on  the  stated  specifications 
of  defense.  It  is  also  a  system  that  has 
proven  its  woi'th  thiough  the  successes 
of  its  predecessors.  Polaris  and  Poseidon. 

In  the  recent  issue  of  Navy,  the  maga- 
zine of  .'^capower.  appears  an  editorial 
that  I  think  deserves  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  Congress.  It  is  entitled 
"Why  We  Must  Move  Our  Nuclear  De- 
terrent to  Sea."  and  reads  as  follows: 

We  Must   Move  Ocr  NrcLFAR  Deterrent  to 

Sea 

Thix^i'  who  view  nationa;  defen.se  a?  some- 
thing other  than  a  big  segment  of  the  budget 
to  be  carved  up  for  pressing  domestic  needs 
are  greatly  roncorned  over  Russia's  Impend- 
ing superiority  in  nuclear  strategic  weapons 
and  the  p(js?'.hle  outcome  of  the  SALT  dis- 
armament talks. 

It  a;  rounds  \is  how  so  many  suppxas^dly 
rr«p.inslble  members  of  Congress,  newspa- 
pers, commentators  and  university  professors 
could  have  Ignored  the  poeltlve  and  defini- 
tive evUience  that  Moscow  Is  rapidly  building 
a  "first  .strike"  missile  that  could  destroy 
the    United    S'ates.    is    outstripping    us    In 


ICBMs  and  moving  rapidly  toward  a  larger 
Polarts-type  seaborne  missile  force. 

HappUy,  there  Is  a  solution  of  our  military 
and  domestic  budgetary  problems,  which  we 
and  others  have  long  advocated — the  new 
seaborne  deterrent.  This  is  gaining  belated 
recognition. 

Spread  the  word,  tell  your  neighbors  and 
even  try  to  educate  your  antlmllltary  friends 
about  this  important  development.  For  It  Is 
meeting  opposition. 

We  well  remember  that  some  six  years  ago. 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  told  Congress 
In  a  formal  statement  that  It  coet  four  times 
as  much  for  the  United  States  to  put  a  stra- 
tegic missile  to  sea  than  to  put  one  into  an 
underground  silo  within  the  United  States. 
This  was  untrue  at  the  time,  and  although 
Navy  officials  soon  produced  evidence  that 
the  costs  of  sea  and  land  based  missiles  were 
about  equal,  McNamara  did  not  retract  the 
statement,  he  simply  never  repeated  it. 

Today.  It  Is  clear  that  seabased,  offensive 
nuclear  systems  are  cheaper,  mere  "cost  ef- 
fective"— if  you'll  pardon  the  term — and 
much  more  reliable.  And  they  can  improve 
the  chances  of  reaching  an  assured  arms 
limitation  treaty  in  the  SALT  talks  that 
could  sharply  cut  American  costs  and  ease 
world  tensions. 

While  It  Is  difficult  to  anticipate  what  Is  in 
President  Nixon's  budget,  due  for  release  be- 
fore we  publish,  this  much  Is  evident: 

Laird  made  It  plain  last  month  that  the 
Navy's  tTLMS — underwater  long-range  mis- 
sile system — was  his  preference  for  a  future 
deterrent  system  if  an  arms  treaty  with 
Russia  could  not  be  obtained. 

It  is  now  accepted  that  Laird  was  right — 
even  conservative — last  year  in  describing 
the  Russian  heavy  SS-9  ICBM  as  a  "first 
strike"  weapon. 

Laird  says  the  Russians  may  have  420  SS-9s 
before  1974.  The  huge  ES-9  can  have  three  or 
more  5-megaton  warheads — each  of  which 
could  destroy  a  Minuteman  missile  silo.  A 
major  point  which  has  been  ignored  In  the 
debate  over  the  SS-9  Is  that  it  seems  to  have 
been  designed  for  our  Minuteman  complexes 
Unlike  American  MIRV  missiles.  SS-9  does 
not  carry  a  number  of  warheads,  which  can 
Independently  head  for  cities  hundreds  of 
miles  apart,  with  their  own  separate  guidance 
systems  and  probably  terminal  guidance. 

To  one  who  visited  Minuteman  sites  a  de- 
cade or  more  ago.  as  I  did.  the  purpose  of  the 
tri-headed  SS-9  is  quite  clear.  For  reasons  of 
econrmy  and  accuracy — which  now  seem 
somewhat  short-sighted — three  of  the  un- 
manned missile  silos  were  put  into  a  geo- 
metrically-spaced triangle,  controlled  by  an 
underground,  manned  controlled  center  close 
by.  Thu.s,  an  enemy,  knowing  the  precise  po- 
sition of  each  Minuteman  silo  ( v.  hlch  is  pub- 
lic information,  available  to  the  Kremlin) 
can  aim  and  very  possibly  destroy  all  these  of 
the  mifslles  in  a  three-site  Minuteman  com- 
plex with  one  SS-9. 

At  any  rate,  the  landbound  planners  are 
striving  desperately  to  keep  their  dominance 
in  U.S.  deterrence  systems,  in  the  face  of 
Laird's  new  compelling  evaluations  that  shift 
the  emphasis  to  sea. 

Some  of  the  proposals  seem  almost  frantic 
Plans  have  been  proposed  to  make  Minute- 
man  mobile  on  railroad  tracks,  a  concept 
once  explored  in  depth  but  abandoned  on 
grounds  of  cost,  fear  of  sabotage  and  expec- 
tations of  public  rejection  to  having  such 
trains  running  around  the  country.  A  truck- 
borne  Minuteman  system  has  been  proposed 
to  move  aroimd  sparsely-populated  Western 
states.  There  also  Is  a  plan  to  base  Minute- 
men  In  a  "wagon-wheel"  setup  under  which 
the  mobile  missiles  could  be  moved  quickly 
from  an  above  ground  central  "garage"  on 
trucks  along  "spoke"  roads  to  prepared  firing 
positions  a  mile  or  so  away.  Laird  and  his 
experts,  It  was  clear  at  this  writing,  have 
bought  none  of  these  plans. 
Three  things  are  definite: 


The  detailed  Pentagon  evaluation  of  a 
project  to  put  Mlnutemen  In  new  hardrock 
silos  proved  more  costlv  than  the  Navvs 
plan  for  a  new  ULMS  mlssUe-carrying  sub- 
marine replacement  for  the  Polaris,  also  un- 
flawed  granite  formations  are  hard  to  find. 

It  Is  now  very  clear  that  past  estimates 
that  landbased  ICBMs  were  cheapter  than 
any  seabased  missile  systems  were  wrong. 
Counting  the  short-lived  Atlas,  Titan,  Thor 
and  Jupiter,  the  Minuteman  and  the  coet 
of  protecting  the  latter  with  the  Sentinel 
ABM,  plus  proposed  new  hardened  silos, 
would  make  the  overall  cost  of  landbased 
missile  systems  exceed  our  comparable  sea- 
based missile  systems. 

tJLMS  now  has  a  strong  appeal  to  Penta- 
gon leaders,  although  it  has  received  little 
funding.  For  one  thing,  ULMS  would  be 
much  cheaper  to  operate  and  maintain  than 
current  missile  submarines.  Weapons,  power 
plants  and  other  major  parts  would  be  mod- 
ullzed  so  that  the  missile  ships  would  spend 
little  time  in  port. 

Moreover,  probably  fewer  of  the  ULMS 
would  be  needed  to  replace  the  41-boat  Po- 
laris-Poseidon fleet.  The  proposed  new  craft 
probably  would  have  missiles  of  ICBM 
range— perhaps  6.000-8.000  miles— they 
could  lurk  in  any  area  of  the  world  ocean 
to  avoid  detection,  or  even  be  fired  from 
ports  In  the  United  States  In  an  emergency 
So  they  always  would  be,  in  effect,  opera- 
tional on  station,  and  they  are  expected  to 
be  slower,  quieter  and  much  bigger  nuclear 
submarines  than  Polaris-Poseidon,  and  prob- 
ably  could  carry  more  missiles. 

Continued  opposition  to  the  ABM.  plus 
belated  new  support  for  a  seabased  missile 
deterrent  from  former  White  House  secu- 
rity advisor  McGeorge  Bundy,  and  many  of 
the  more  liberal  commentators,  seems  to  in- 
crease the  prospects  of  Poseidon  and  ULMS. 

Another  equally.  If  not  more  important, 
advantage  of  the  seaborne  missiles  is  that 
they  do  not  and  would  not  attract  nuclear 
missile  attack  against  the  United  States 
Russia  can  disperse  Its  missile  throughout 
its  vast  landmass.  Our  great  geographical  ad- 
vantge  Is  pur  ablUty  to  put  our  misilles  to 
sea.  which  covers  three-quarters  of  the  globe. 

There  Is  one  other  major  issue.  If  It  Is  true, 
that  by  1973-74  Russia  wUl  have  a  great  force 
of  SS-9s  operational,  as  U.S.  Intelligence 
predicts,  the  United  States  could  be  In  grave 
aanger.  Our  Mlnutemen  might  well  be  ob- 
solete, and  while  our  Pclarls-Poseidon  sub- 
marine force  could  respond  to  an  all-out  at- 
tack, making  any  such  missile  war  self-de- 
structive, the  United  States  might  be  sub- 
jected then  to  diplomatic  blackmail. 

In  deciding  what  to  do.  the  nation  should 
think  about  the  Inexorable  facts  of  lead- 
time.  We  cannot  build  an  effective  land- 
deployed  ABM  defense,  a  hardened  or  mobile 
-Minuteman  system,  or  a  new  ULMS  by  1973- 
74.  But  there  nre  two  things  we  can  do. 
One  is  to  move  swiftly,  with  some  accelera- 
tion of  the  Poseidon  MIRV  program. 

The  Nation  should  give  much  thought  to 
the  possibility  of  arming  American  surface 
warships  with  long  range  ballistic  missiles. 
This  protection  could  be  made  operational 
quickly,  before  the  Russians  get  their  SS-9 
missiles  ready.  It  would  be  an  emergency 
program;  It  is  not  now  contemplated;  but 
it  Is  practical  and  should  be  weighed  In 
Judging  the  vital  short  range  security  of  the 
United  States. 

Having  seen  a  dramatic  shift  in  strategic 
thinking  toward  mobility  In  seabased  of- 
fensive deterrent  forces,  the  next  step  must 
be  to  provide  strategic  systems  that  capi- 
talize on  the  oceans  for  defense.  The  more 
we  expand  and  rebuild  our  landbased  offen- 
sive and  defensive  missile  systems  the  more 
missiles  our  adversaries  aim  at  our  home- 
land. The  hour  Is  late,  but  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  can  reverse  an  unsound  landbased 
strategy  by  a  command  decision  to  move  to 
sea. 
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CONSERVATIONISTS  OPPOSE 
TTMBER  RAID  BIUL 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  a5kecl  and  \va.>  j^r.on 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  Uie  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneoiu^  matter  i 

Mr.  SAYLX)R  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  near 
House  floor  action  on  H  R.  1202d.  the 
so-called  nauonal  limber  supply  pro- 
posal, a  calculated  effort  is  bein^  made 
to  cloud  the  widespread  opposiuon  to  It 
in  conservation  circles  An  example  of 
this  appeared  m  a  widely  circulated 
newsletter,  which  said: 

Supply  of  Ivimbcr  wi:;  b«  msre  pleiitilul 
aXter  Congress  ok  s  a  Uw  il'.owmg  stepped-up 
limber  cutnnf?  l:i  national  forest.-  Corr^er- 
vatlomsts  seem  :<>  be  appealed  bv  conces- 
sions m  t!ie  bli;.  «)  pa.-A-i«e  is  URely. 

NoUung  could  be  less  factual. 

Conservaiiomsts   were   so   arou^^ed   by 
this   misrepresentation   they    loined  to- 
gether to  denounce  u    Tlieir  opposition 
was  made  quite  clear  in  a  U'legram  which 
I  rectived  The  message  said: 
Hun.  John  P    Saylor, 
Rayburn  Ilou<e  O^cf  Bui'.dmg. 
Washiugtzn.  DC 

C-n'-P-r.-  to  news  reports  conservationists 
are  "strenuouslv  opp^^d  to  H  K.  120J5,  Nii- 
.tlonAl  Timber  Supply  biil  Proposal  Uireal- 
eoi  Americ^i  aaiional  fcre«.i6.  scutUes  h.t.- 
torlc  mul::p;tf-us€  pract.ces  ind  undermines 
prospective  par'K.^  Ailderceas.  open  space  and 
rec-e.»tion  areai  BUI  sacrifices  national  for- 
ests to  max:r.vam  timber  cutting  .ir.d  exces- 
sive road-buildlng  without  regard  for  pro- 
tection of  watersneJ.  tiin  .ind  wiiaale. 
grazing,  scemc  and  recreation  vaiuee  Its  ad- 
verse impact  on  watersheds  a;oi^e  contradicto 
our  e:it:re  uat:oii.i.I  elljrt  t-j  cle^ii  up  Amer- 
ica's Uxes  and  rr.eri  Housing  short-i^e  i:- 
not  caused  by  timber  supply,  but  by  other 
fac*ori  Forest  Service  already  has  full  au- 
thority to  improve  forestry  practices  given 
sufficient  Congre&sionai  appropriations  This 
environmentallv  destructive  bill.  H  R  1202d. 
Is  contrary  to  the  public  interest. 

SIGNERS 

Michael  McClosteey.  Executive  Director  Si- 
erra Club 

Franx  C.  Daniel,  Secretary,  National  Rifle 
Association 

Charles  H    C.V.llsrn,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent   National  Audubon  Society 

St*rwart    Br.uidbcrg.    Executive    Secretary, 
The    WlUlerr.es     Society 

Robert  L   Hcrbst,  Extcu'ive  D.rector.  Uaat 
Walton  League  of  America 

Daniel  Poule,   President.  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute 

Ray   Kottrla.   Washington  Representative. 
Trout  Unlauited. 

Dr     cpencer    Smith.    Secretary.    Cuizeus 
Committee  on  Natural  Resourcea 

The  Sierra  Club.  Wilderness  Society. 
National  Audubon  Society.  I/aak  Walton 
League  of  America.  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation, Wildlife  Management  Institute. 
Trout  Unlimited,  and  Citizens  Comnut- 
tee  on  Natural  Resources  all  joined  in 
refuting  the  statement  that  they  are 
•appeased-  by  HJl.  12025  I  have  been 
assured  by  these  organizations  and  oth- 
ers In  the  conservation  movement  that 
t^hey  are  unalterably  opposed  to  HH. 
12025.  as  their  statement  clearly 
Indicates. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  are  in  the  l^rst  days  ol 
the  1970s,  described  by  President  Nixon 
and  others  as  the  'decade  of  the  environ- 
ment." It  is  incredible  that  the  first  en- 
vironmental bill  to  be  considered  by  Con- 


gress in  tins  decade  of  the  environment  is 
one  that  will  denude  major  watersheds 
amd  rape  our  great  national  forests  All 
the  years  that  have  gone  into  mana:;c- 
ment  of  national  fore.sls  for  sustained 
yield  will  be  w.ped  out  m  this  "decade  of 
"the  environment."  if  H  R.  12025  is  en- 
acted. We  cannot  let  proposals  like  H  R 
12025  set  the  tenor  for  dealinu  with  our 
environmental  problems  m  this  decade 
I  agree  with  my  friends  in  the  conserva- 
tion movement  that — 

This  environmentally  destructive  bill.  H  R 
12025.  is  contrarv  to  the  public  inierfsl. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanunous  consent,   leave   of   ab- 
sence was  granted  to 

M:-  Pfttis  I  at  the  request  of  Mr 
Ger\ld  R.  For.t  for  the  balance  of  the 
week  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDLRo  granted 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  Icsis- 
lative  program  and  any   special  order.- 
heietofoie  entered,  was  granted  to: 

The  foUowini;  Members  'at  the  re- 
que.^t  of  Mr  Mikva'  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material' 

Mr    GoNZ-M-EZ.  for  10  minutes,  today 
Mr.  Flood,  for  60  minutes,  February  19. 


Mr.  Flood  m  tv.o  instances. 

Mr  Hi'NCATE  in  six  Instances. 

M;   PoijEll. 

Mr  MosrcoMr.RY 

M. .  Gonzalez  m  three  instances. 

?.:r  BiF.KE  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr  d'Nf.al  cf  Georuia 

Mr.  ALBLKT 

Mr  RAhicK  in  three  instances. 

Mr  Ro.-NEY  of  New  York  in  two 
insiancis. 

Mr  Nichols. 

Mr  MiKVA  in  six  Instances. 

Mr  Ed:.io.\d:.on  iti  two  iiistanc'  s. 

Mr  D>-.N"Hi'E 

Mr  M^iioN 

Mrs  Gmffitk.-.  m  two  instanjes. 

Mr  Daniel  of  Vufii.ia 

Mr.  .Tacods. 

Mrs  SfLUVAN  111  four  instances. 

Mr  Johnson  of  California  in  three 
lnh>:"inci''S. 

Mr  Kee 

Mr.  KuCH 

Mr  Gr.A»-  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Chahles  H  Wilson. 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.VRKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permiision  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

Mr  Price  oi  Illinois,  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous mau;rial. 
Mr  Gfoss.  and  to  include  extraneous 

material. 
Mr.  AL3EKT,  and  to  include  extraneous 

material. 

'The  JoUowint;  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Camp'  and  to  Include 
extraneous  material  i ) 

Mr  Luj\N. 

Mr  McEvvEN  in  two  Instances. 

Mr  Keiti:  m  three  msunces. 

Mr  Meskill. 

Mr  Glbser 

Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  H.ASTiNCS. 

Mr  H\LL. 

Mr.  BRorzMAN. 

Mr  QuiLLt.N 

Mr.  Morse. 

Mr  HocAN 

Mr.  EscH 

Mr  McClory. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida 

Mr  Buchanan 

Mr  Wyman  in  two  Instances. 

Mr  Berry 

Mr.  Schwencel. 

(The  ftllowLT«  Members  *at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Mikva  I  and  to  Include  extraneous 
material:  > 

Mr.  Clay  In  six  instances. 

Mr  MoNACAN  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Teacue  of  Texas  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  In  two 
instances. 


SENATE    BILLS    AND    CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION    REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
ihe  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  fr&m  tlic  Speaker's  table  and,  un- 
der the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

b  2116.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  cert.iin  egg  products  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture;  restriction  on  tlie 
di'^posltlon  of  certain  qualities  of  eggs;  unl- 
formltv  of  rtai-.dards  for  ecgs  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  and  cooperation  with 
Suite  akiencles  In  adminlstralion  of  this  Act; 
and  for  otoer  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
.Agriculture. 

S.  2707.  An  act  to  consent  to  Die  Inter- 
state omp.vit  on  air  pollution  between  the 
States  of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

S  Con  Res.  53  Concurrent  re.«^lutlon  au- 
thonz.ng  tne  printing  of  the  National  Estu- 
arine  Pollution  Study  a.s  a  Senate  document; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


ENROLLED  JOLNT  RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
Hou.se  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truiv  enrolled  joint  resolutions  of  the 
Hou.^e  of  the  foilowuiK  titles,  which  were 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  J  Res.  888  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  desi^jnate  the  period  begin- 
ning February  13  1970.  and  ending  Febru- 
ary 19.  1970.  as     Mineral  Industry  Week"; 

H  J.  Res.  1051.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  commencing  February  1,  1970.  as 
••International  Clergy  Week  '  in  the  United 
Slates,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H  J  Res  1072  Joint  resolution  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1970.  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.). 
the  House  adjourned  imtU  tomorrow. 
Wednesday.  Febniary  4,  1970,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


February  .i,  1970 
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EXECL"nVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communication.s  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  refened  as  follows: 

1598  .^  communication  from  the  President 
.jf  the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
revisions  of  his  original  1970  appropriation 
request  for  the  Depar'tncnt  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  iH  Doc.  No.  91-218); 
t')  t!ip  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
order-'d  to  be  pr.nted. 

1599  K  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defeiiie.  transmitting  a  report  on  funds 

"bligated  in  the  chemical  warfare  and  blolog- 
ic:!l  reseiirch  progr.ims  and  certain  pro- 
ijrams  heretofore  administratively  combined 
with  thcni  cnerlng  the  frst  6  months  of 
tiscnl  year  l'.i70.  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  409.  Public  Law  91-121;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1600  h  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  drait  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  FVirelgn  Military  Sales  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1601.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director  of 
the  Pence  Corps,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  further  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612).  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1602  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
pi>sed  legl-slation  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  pr(x-ur?ment  of  vessels  and  aircraft  and 
construction  of  shore  and  offshore  establish- 
ments !or  the  Coast  GuiiTd;  to  the  Coniinlt- 
tee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1603  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
ClvU  Service  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  summarizing  actions  taken  with  re- 
spect to  positions  in  grades  GS-16.  17.  tmd 
18  under  5  U  S  C.  51C8(.il  during  the  cal- 
endar rear  1969.  pursu.im  to  the  provisions 
of  5  use.  5114:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1604.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
transpiitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  ailthorlze  appropriations  to  the  National 
•Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for 
research  and  development,  construction  of 
facilities,  and  research  and  program  manage- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

1605  A  letter  from  the  Director.  National 
Science  Foundation,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proptosed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

1606.  \  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
-Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion In  accordance  with  section  261  of  the 
.Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIU,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  HANLEY:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  HR  13008.  A  bUl  to  im- 
pro'.e  pcf^liion  classification  systems  within 
'he  executive  branch,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendments  iRept.  No.  91-8231.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules  House 
Resolution  816.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  HR.  14810.  a  bUl  to  amend  section  602(3) 
and  section  608c(6)  (I)  of  the  Agricultural 
.Marketing     Agreement     Act     of     1937,     as 
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amended,  so  as  to  authorize  production  re- 
search under  marketing  agreement  and  order 
programs  (Rept.  No.  91-824) .  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  817.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  S.  2214,  an  act  to  exempt  pota- 
toes for  processing  from  marketing  orders 
(Kept  No.  91-626).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  818.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  3786,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  additional  funds  necessary  for 
acquisition  of  land  at  the  Point  Reves  Na- 
tional Seashore  In  California  (Rept.  No.  91- 
826) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr.  DiliANEY:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  819.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  HJl.  15165,  a  blU  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Population  Growth  and  the  Ameri- 
oan  Future  (Rept.  No.  91-827).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMnTEBS  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York :  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  2047.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Roseanne  Jones  (Rept,  No.  91-811).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York :  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  2950.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Edwin  E.  Pulk  (Rept.  No.  91-812).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr.  WAIiDIE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  3558.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  h. 
Smith:  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No,  91- 
813) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  WALDIE:  Committee  on  tHe  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4480.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  W. 
Watson,  a  minor;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  91-814).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WAIiDIE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  8470.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  1st  Lt.  Jackie 
D.  Burgess;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  91- 
816) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  SANDMAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJi.  12176.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bly 
D.  Dickson,  Jr.;  with  amendments  (Rept  No. 
91-816).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FLOWERS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  12887.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
A.  Avdeef:  with  an  amendment)  Rept.  No. 
91-817).  Referred  to  the  Committee  ol  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN;  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  15354.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  An- 
thony P.  Miller,  Inc.  (Rept.  No.  91-818). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  DENNIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciar*. 
H  R.  11578.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Patricia 
Hiro  Williams;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  91-819)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  House  Resolution  324.  Resolution 
to  provide  for  sending  the  bill  H.R.  8568, 
with  accompanying  papers,  to  the  Chief  Com- 
missoner  of  the  Court  of  Claltos.  (Rept.  No. 
91-820K  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  S.  1678.  .An  act  for  the  relief 
of  Robert  C.  Szabo  (Rept.  No.  91-821).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
Mr.  MANN:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  2566.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Jlmmle  R. 
Pope  (Rept.  No.  91-822).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK : 
H.R.  15671.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  Inequities  in 
the  crediting  of  National  Guard  technician 
service  in  connection  with  clvi!  service  re- 
tirement,   and    for    other    purposes;    .o    the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr   FOLEY: 
H.R.  15672.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judg- 
ments In  favor  of  the  Yakima  Tribes'  in  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  dockets  Nos.  47-A. 
162.   and   consolidated   47  and   164,   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conamlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  APalrs. 

H.R.  15673.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  parti- 
tion of  the  assets  of  the  Confederated  Tribes 
of  Colvllle  Indians  located  In  the  State  of 
Washington  between  the  withdrawing  and 
remaining  members,  for  the  termination  of 
Federal  supervision  over  the  property  of  the 
withdrawing  members  thereof,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  V.^nik. 
Mr.  Whalen,  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr.  Mzcds. 
Mr.  Fraseb,  and  Mr.  Braoemas)  : 
H.R.  15674.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  George  Washington  Memorial 
Institute  for  the  Social  Sciences  to  be  located 
in    the    District    of    Columbia,    to    function 
primarily  as  a  national  center  at  which  Indi- 
viduals  of   outstanding   ability   will    pursue 
studies  anticipating.  Identifying,  and  Isolat- 
ing social  problems  in  the  United  States:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By   Mr.   GARMATZ    (for   himself,  Mr. 
DiNGELL,  Mr.  Dellenback.  Mr.  Down- 
ing,   Mr.    GooDLiNc,    Mr.    Rogebs   of 
Florida.  Mr.  Hanna.  Mr.  Leccett.  Mr. 
Annunizo,  and  Mr.  Biaggi)  : 
H.R.  15675.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  loans  to  associations 
of  fishing  ve.-sel  owners  and  operators  orga- 
nized to  provide  insurance  against  the  dam- 
age or  loss  of  fishing  vessels  or  the  injury  or 
death  of  fishing  crews,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  15676.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
H.R.  15677.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  81  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  the  exemption  of  certain  persons  from 
the  limitations  on  the  right  to  receive  com- 
pensation for  injuries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  15678.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6321 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HUNGATE: 
H.R.  15679.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
27,  1960  (74  Stat.  220),  relating  to  the  preser- 
vation of  historical  and  archeologlcal  data; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  15680,  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  not  less  than  11  regional  law  en- 
forcement academies,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KING: 

H.R.  15681.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  or 
shipment  for  use  In  the  United  States  of  the 
chemical  compotmd  known  as  DDT;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  15682,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  protect  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  from 
further  pollution  by  requiring  that  syn- 
thetic petroleum-based  detergents  manu- 
factured  In  the  United  States  or  Imported 
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into  the  Uniied  aiatet.  be  free  ol  phosphorua. 
to  the  Con'.nUtlee  ou  Pub;ii:  Works 

H.R.  156*3  A  bin  to  amend  t-Ue  Iniernul 
Revenue  Code  ot  1954  to  encourage  ilia 
ftba-.enieut  oi  water  and  air  pollution  by 
perniittln*  tbe  amonlzntion  for  Income  tax 
purpose-  of  the  cost  jf  abatement  workj 
over  i  per.od  jf  36  mouths.  :o  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana 

H  K   l'5634    A  bii:  to  aaiend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  I93t;.   to  tue  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  .ihd  Fl.-herles 
Bv  Mr    NEDZI 

H  R  15683  A  blU  u>  amend  title  10  of 
the  Uaitetl  States  Cc<le  to  establUh  stand- 
ards of  cjnduc  for  miUtary  officers  dealing 
m  an  offlclal  capacity  with  defense  contrac- 
t..'rs.  to  prohibit  employment  of  retired  offi- 
cers by  defense  contractors  unless  such  ots- 
cers  have  been  ertiSed  is  not  violatm?  such 
standards  duriag  their  service  careers,  to  es- 
tablish a  board  to  make  such  certiflcat'.oiis, 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

By  Mr    STTCKEY 

H-R.  15636  A  bill.  Cumberland  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs 


EXTENSlON.s  C)l   REMARKS 

By  Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama 
H  J.  Res  1074  Joint  resolution  proposing 
au  amendment  to  the  Constitution  ol  the 
United  S'ates  to  authorize  Congress,  by 
two-thirds  Vote  of  both  Houses,  lo  overrule 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

H  J  Res  1075  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  lo  the  Constitution  requiring 
that  Federal  Judges  be  recouflrmed  by  the 
Senate  every  10  years;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlclarv 

Bv   Mr    BROrZMAN    i  f  or   himself.   Mr 
BVRNts   ol    Wisconsin.   Mr    Wiocin.-, 
Mr      DELLiNtucK,     Mr      Ptttls,     Mr. 
Gayuos.  Mr   MFSKai..  Mr   Thojwson 
of    New    Jersey.    Mr     Weu  ke«     Mr 
Bennett.    Mr     Ottincer     Mr     Rees 
Mr.  RAn..',B.4cK,  Mr    V*mk.  Mr    Yai- 
RON.  ar.d  Mr    Co.nni.sc.hami 
H    Res,  813    Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  ol  RepresenvaUves  to  create  .. 
st.indlng    comniUtee    to    be    known    as    the 
Committee  on  the  i.nvironmem.  to  the  Coh'.- 
mlttee  on  Rules 

By  Mr  BROrZMAN  .lor  himself.  Mr 
'WvDLEP.  Mr  Bevim  Mr  Ci'lver.  Mr 
ScHADEBERG.  Mr  Hakvey.  Mr  Brown 
Of  Ohio.  Mr    WiaNALL.  Mr    Obkv,  Mr 
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PoFF.   Mr    Bra>^:o.   Mr    Collier,   Mr. 
Winn.    ;.!i      MacGrfjor.    Mr     Kinh. 
and  Mr    Keith)  : 
H.  Res   B14    Ret  'lutlou  lo  amend  the  Rules 
ol   the  Houae  ol   Reprc.sentativca  to  oreaie  a 
st.indlng    committee    to    be    known    as    the 
Committee  on  the  Environment:  lo  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

Bv  Mr.  til  AGGERS 
H    Res   815.  Risolution  providing  expenses 
for  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  were  Introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred, as  follows; 

Bv  Mr   LC'WENSIEIN 
H  R    15087   A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Piedad  V 
Montesdei^ca;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dlcurv. 

By  Mr    STAGGERS: 
HR    15688.   A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Dr    Stu- 
art   Ts.iu-Sniong    Clien    and    his    wife.    Yeh 
Jung;   to  t.'-.c  r.->mmi!te«'  .  ti  the  J^idiciary 
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THE  LATE  DISTI^•GL^SHED  MAYOR 
JOHN    SNCTH    OF    BECKLEY 


HON.  JAMES  KEE 

•  ■v  wrsT  \:ac.iNtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  3.  1970 

Mr  KEE  Mr  Speaker  I  was  ir.deed 
sl.ooked  vfsKTday  mornin  ■  to  learn  of 
the  unexpected  death  of  the  Honorable 
John  Smith,  the  distmsuished  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Beck'.ey  \V  Va  ,  located  ir. 
Raleigh  County 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mayor  Smith  has  pro- 
vided unsurpassed  leadership  not  only 
to  his  home  city  of  Beckley.  but  also  to 
the  County  of  Raleich  and  the  entire 
State  of  West  Virt-inia  Mnyor  Smith 
gave  e\ery  ounce  of  energy  to  bring 
about  his  noble  objectives  and  It  was  my 
privilege  to  work  closely  with  this  most 
disUnguished  public  servant  Durin=r  our 
association.  I  always  fouiid  that  he  en- 
thusiastically took  that  extra  step  for  the 
benefit  of  his  home  city  I  have  lost  a 
most  wonderful  per.sor.al  fiiend  and  I 
extend  niy  sym.pathy  to  his  widow  m 
Berkley 

Mr    Speaker.  I  ask  that  the  enclosed 
article  whicli   appeared  in  the  Raleigh 
Register  on  Monday.  February-  2,  be  in- 
cluded at  this  point  m  my  remarks: 
Mayor  John   Smith  Dies 

Beckley  Mavcr  John  Wesley  Smith,  serving 
his  second  term  a.s  chief  executive  of  the  city. 
died  in  a  local  hospital  at  2  30    am.  tcday 

The  mayor  had  been  hoepltallzed  since 
Wednesday  but  was  believed  to  b«  In  saUs- 
factcry  condition  Sunday  according  to  a 
mrmber  of  the  family  who  said  hU  death  ap- 
parently was  caused  by  a  cardiac  arrest 

Smith  was  known  to  have  suffered  from 
diabetes  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  In 
which  he  served  af  a  N'a\  y  trAn.'port  pilot 
for  fiur  vears  Smith  also  was  a  member  of 
the  US  'Naval  Reserve  with  the  rank  ot 
lieutenant 

His  career  in  pubUc  life  began  with  his 
appointment  to  City  Council  in  1953  and  hi:. 
subsequent  election  lo  two  four-year  terms 


on  the  Council  prior  to  lUs  election  as  mayor 
!:i  19C3    He  waa  re-electe*!  in   I9«i7 

Tributes  have  poured  into  the  newspaper 
offices  from  a  shocked  constituency  and  as- 
sociates in  government 

Former  Governor  Okey  A  Patteson  ftsld. 
•I  regret  to  hear  v^f  the  untimely  death  of 
my  good  friend  Mayor  Smith  His  loss  will  b« 
keenly  felt  by  his  host  of  friends  His  untir- 
ing elTorts  and  accomplishments  on  behiUf 
of  the  city  of  Beckley  make  him  hard  to  re- 
place The  city  of  Beckley  and  the  entire 
area  have  lost  a  truly  dedicated  leader  My 
heartfelt  sympathy  gi.«8  out  to  his  wife  and 
family. ' 

Smith  was  a  cousin  of  another  former  gov- 
ernor, Hulett  C  Smith  who  was  overwhelmed 
by  shock  and  grief 

Cltv  Recorder-Tre^usorer.  I-ury  P.  SUiver. 
who  will  serve  as  scung  mayor  until  Council 
holds  a  special  meeting  to  appoint  a  succes- 
sor, said  he  has  •loet  not  only  a  fine  leader 
but  also  a  close  personal  friend." 

The  special  meeting  Is  expected  to  be  held 
the  latter  part  of  the  week  City  Attorney 
E  M  'Ned'  Payne  III  explalne*!  that  the  city 
charter  provides  that  Council  mav  appoint 
a  member  of  Council  or  any  qualified  per- 
son" to  fill  the  mayors  post  until  the  next 
regular  election  In  June,  1971  The  newly 
elected  may.c  will  •ake  office  July  1.  1971 

•The  city  has  lost  a  fine  courageous  mayor 
who  did  a  great  de«l  .'or  the  city  of  Becklev  " 
Pavne  said  He  gave  of  himself  unselfishly 
and  there  Is  no  question  he  did  only  what 
he  thought  was  right  and  best  for  the  city 
f  ven  though  this  was  not  always  the  easy  and 
popular  course.  He  added  Improvements  and 
contributed  Ui  the  city's  grt.wth  brlnglnK  re- 
form and  Improvements  to  admlnlstratlcn 
•From  the  famliy  standpoint,  •  Payne  s.url 
•we  have  lost  a  friend  a:id  neighbor,  a  ijrea: 
personal  loss  •• 

Seni*or  Jennlng?  Randolph  said  "l  share 
with  citizens  of  the  Beck>\  area  and  our 
state  a  genuine  sadness  and  loss  In  ".le  pa-ss- 
In'i;  of  mayor  John  Wesley  Smith  He  w.ns  a 
dedicated  and  able  public  servant,  who 
worked  diligently  for  the  betterment  of  the 
community  and  its  citizens  There  Is  tan- 
gible evidence  In  Beckley  of  his  accomplish- 
ments and  his  constructive  leadership  I  was 
privileged  to  cooperate  with  Mayor  Smith 
on  many  programs  and  projects  It  was  al- 
ways a  pleasure  working  with  him 

I  Join  with  the  many  people  of  the  Beck- 


ley area  in  extending  sympathy  to  Mayor 
Smiths  wife  and  daughters,  his  mother  and 
other  members  of  his  family." 

The  mavir  of  Charleston,  Elmer  Dodson. 
worked  with  Mayor  Smith  In  the  West  Vir- 
ginia League  of  Mumcipalltles  and  iittonded 
a  National  Cltlee  Leiigue  convention  with 
him.  "I  was  Impressed  with  Smllh.'^  EKxlson 
said,  "in  his  quiet  way  he  did  as  much  or 
more  than  most  of  us.  I  have  lost  a  friend.' 
The  executive  director  of  the  State  League 
of  Municipalities,  William  E  Ross  of  Morgan- 
town,  commented  on  the  strong  support 
Smith  gave  the  League  and  his  diligent  work. 
Another  man  -^-ao  knew  Smith  well 
through  activities  In  the  Democratic  Partr 
1968  gubernatorial  c.indldate  James  Sprous* 
called  Smith  "one  of  the  outstanding  leadem 
of  West  Vlrglma  who  personified  m  .many 
wa\-8  the  type  of  new  leadership  that  I  had 
been  seeking  In  my  public  activities.  I  ex- 
tend my  deepest  .symp.ithy  to  Mrs.  Smith  and 
his  daughters,  Anne  and  Joan  " 

"The  mayor  had  a  wonderful  facility  for 
always  looking  "n  the  bright  side  of  things." 
Raleigh  Countv  Delegate  and  House  Finance 
Chairman  Lewis  N  M<  Manus  observed.  'I 
will  ml.ss  him  person. illy  and  I'm  sure  the 
community  will  not  soon  forget  liim  " 

Members  of  Cotincll  were  equally  d!  m.ued 
and  saddened  by  Smith's  de.-»th  Counci.man- 
at-larjse  J.  S  '•Syd  "  Larrlck.  who  had  served 
in  municipal  government  lor  10  years  -vlth 
Smith,  hailed  hini  .'.3  "thorough,  and  in  my 
opinion  one  of  th'-  b»-st  mayors  the  City  of 
BJiecklev  ever  had.  ' 

Another  counclini.in-at-larpe,  R.-jss  Irle. 
who  had  known  Smith,  'since  boyhood. '  said 
he  admired  •his  Judgment  nnd  energy  and 
lnt-?rest  in  Beckeley 

He  Instituted  many  new  proKrams  and  had 
plans  for  more  improvements  !n  the  future  " 

The  city's  only  Republican  councilman. 
Bill  Wilbur  said  he  was  •deeply  s.iTdenixl  by 
the  loss  of  a  man  I  have  worked  with  and 
considered   a  friend   for  many   yeiu-s  " 

•He  was  a  good  man  and  a  good  mayor" 
Councilman  Al  Ellison  said  "He  h.id  the 
people's  Interests  at  heart  and  this  Is  a  better 
city,  a  better  place  to  live  because  of  his 
programs" 

One  of  Smith's  duties  as  mayor  w,»s  to  heii 
the  City  Sanitary  Board.  When  he  entered 
his  first  term  he  uncovered  gross  neglect  In 
billings  over  a  period  of  years  and  Instituted 
steps  to  collect  thouiands  of  dollars  due  the 
city. 
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J.  Russell  Ntely,  a  member  of  the  Sanitary 
Board,  called  Smith  "a  good  honest  man, 
capable  and  conscientious  and  a  mayor  the 
city  win  miss.  " 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Merrltt  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Council  in  Smith's  Srst  t«rm  cited 
Smltn  as  "honorable  laid  fair,  progressive, 
and  a  man  who  wanted  to  do  as  much  for 
Beckley  as  possible. " 

During  the  Smith  administration  the  City 
began  construction,  now  under  way,  of  a 
seci  ndar>  sewage  treatment  system.  City 
bounda.-lt;.  iiave  been  extended  In  a  contin- 
uing program  of  annexation,  the  parking 
buildUig  bef.veen  East  Mam  and  East  P>rlnce 
Streets  was  buiU.  and  the  Exhibition  Coal 
Mine  completed,  giving  the  city  a  slogan  ol 
whicli  the  n.ayor  was  particularly  proud. 
"ITie  City  With  a  Mine  oi  Its  Own.  " 

The  new  municipal  building,  begun  while 
Smith  was  a  member  of  Council,  was  com- 
pleted during  his  adminlitratiou.  A  ladder 
truck  was  purchased  and  other  fire  pre- 
vention meafures  instituted  which  allowed 
tire  insurance  premium  rates  to  be  lowered. 
Fire  losses  in  the  ci'..y  now  stand  at  approxi- 
mately 25  per  cent  oi  the  national  rate  and 
the  mayor  had  hoped  for  a  further  reduc- 
tion In  rate;^  as  a  result. 

Ihe  cli>  s  one-way  traffic  pattern  was  put 
into  operation,  city  streets  Improved,  par- 
ticularly by  straightening  a  hazardous  curve 
In  Harper  Road,  new  street  lighting  has  t>een 
in.^talled  building  codes  adopted  and  dilapi- 
dated buildings  torn  down,  and  a  program 
of  Elde'A-alk  repair  continued. 

New  building  codes  for  the  city  have  be«u 
adopted  and  a  city  building  inspector  ap- 
pointed. The  mayor  also  was  a  leader  In 
efforts  to  support  the  Raleigh  County  Li- 
brary. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  Incomplete  but 
friends  may  call  at  the  Keyser  Bryant  Pu- 
neral  Home  after  3  p.m.  Tuesday. 

The  mayor  was  the  owner  of  Smith's 
Grocery  and  Meat  Market  at  106  South  Pay- 
ette St  ,  a  business  founded  by  his  late 
father.  WllUam  J.  Smith.  He  was  born  Oct. 
23.  1918.  at  Riley  In  Raleigh  County,  at- 
tended Beckley  schools  and  National  Busi- 
ness College,  Roajioke.  Va.,  graduating  from 
Bowling  Orecn  Business  University  In  Bowl- 
mt;  Gree'i.  Ky  He  also  was  a  graduate  of 
.\merican  Airlines  Training  School.  Fort 
Worth.  Tex. 

.Smith  was  a  member  of  the  Beckley  Elks 
Lodge,  the  Lions  Club,  Raleigh  County 
Horseman's  Asscclatlcn,  Flat  Top  Lake  As- 
sociation and  the  First  Christian  Church. 

Survivors  are  his  wife.  Dorothy  Sheffler 
Smith:  two  daughters,  Joan  Addison  Smith 
and  .Anne  Wallace  Smith,  both  college  stu- 
dents: his  mother.  Mrs.  William  J.  (Eura) 
Smi'h.  Bec'Kley:  tv.o  sisters,  Ann  Strobel  and 
Coralee  Smltii,  both  of  New  Orleans,  La.;  four 
brothers.  William  J  Jr..  Evamsville,  Ind;  Reu- 
ben, Kn'  xvUlc,  Tciin  :  Riiymcnd  E.,  Crow, 
and  David.  Pro-jjeri'y. 

He   li\pd   <»l  905  Woodlawn   .Avenue. 


HUNGER— COMMITTEE  AND 
CONFERENCE 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tJNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  February  3.  1970 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  was  established  to  conduct  a  1- 
year  investigation  of  hunger  and  to  rec- 
ommend some  solutions.  The  committee 
has  been  working  toward  those  ends  for 
13  months  and  is  now  requesting  an  ad- 
ditional year  to  complete  the  penetrating 
investigation  It  has  begun.  I  cosponsored 
and  strongly  supported  the  original  leg- 
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islation  creating  this  oomLmittee  and  now 
strongly  endoise  its  extension  for  1  year. 

The  hearings  held  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
focus  public  attention  on  this  great  prob- 
lem and  the  data  already  gathered  has 
influenced  such  legislation  as  the  Pood 
Stamp  Amendments  of  1969  and  the  wel- 
fare reform  legislation  and  others. 

However,  the  select  committee  has  not 
had  enough  time  to  complete  its  work. 
In  its  interim  report  of  last  August,  the 
select  committee  indicated  plans  to  ex- 
amine, evaluate,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions in  the  areas  of  family  food  assist- 
ance, child  nutrition,  nutrition  educa- 
tion, nutrition-related  research,  nutrition 
and  the  delivery  of  health- care,  nutri- 
tion and  farm  policy,  and  much  more. 

Equally  important,  however,  is  the 
committee's  desire  to  review  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Pood,  Nutrition,  and  Health 
held  just  2  months  ago,  December  2  to  4, 
1969.  There  has  not  been  enough  time 
for  the  select  committee  to  study  the 
many  recommendations  which  this  con- 
ference produced. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  which  is  at 
present  considering  Senate  Resolution 
323,  to  extend  the  select  committee  for 
an  additional  year,  I  state  my  whole- 
hearted support  of  this  legislation  and 
extension. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  a  letter  and  a 
newspaper  interview  from  my  constitu- 
ent, Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Young,  who  was  the 
chairman  of  the  task  force  on  volun- 
tary action  by  women  for  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition, 
and  Health.  I  believe  her  candid  com- 
ments are  interesting  and  valuable. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  interview  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SCEANTON,    Pa., 

December  17    1969. 
Senator  Hugh  Scott, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Scott:  I  was  Chairman  of 
the  Task  Force  on  Voluntary  Action  by 
Women  for  the  recently  concluded  White 
House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition  and 
Health.  In  that  role  I  was  one  of  the  six 
Conference  leaders  that  met  with  the  Presi- 
dent to  present  the  unanimous  Conference 
resolution  calling  for  Immediate  executive 
and  legislative  action  on  hunger.  We  felt 
the  President  was  personally  very  inter- 
ested in  our  message. 

Also,  Mrs.  Nixon  was  the  Honorary  Chair- 
man of  our  particular  Task  Force,  and  we 
have  had  a  couple  of  meetings  with  her  In 
which  she  has  expressed  her  deep  concern 
that  there  are  hungry  people  in  our  nation. 
I  believe  the  Conference  was  a  great  suc- 
cess. I  am  enclosing  a  local  interview  that 
gives  some  of  my  views.  Briefly,  I  feel  several 
very  Important  things  happened  at  the  Con- 
ference, namely  I  the  work  accomplished  was 
thorough  and  impressive:  the  reality  and 
urgency  of  the  issue  was  established;  the 
unity  of  purpose  of  all  the  delegates  was 
demonstrated  not  only  in  the  panel  rec- 
ommendations but  in  the  new  relationships 
forged  between  people;  and  the  willingness 
of  the  participants,  especially  women,  to 
return  home  and  become  personally  Involved 
In  the  solutions  was  very  evident. 

Surely  the  moet  Important  thing  that  hap- 
pened was  in  terms  of  human  relationships 
as  individuals,  out  of  great  diversity  of  back- 
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ground  and  self-interest,  began  to  really 
listen  to  each  other.  It  took  courage  on  the 
part  of  the  President,  and  especially  Dr. 
Mayer,  to  create  such  a  potentially  explosive 
Conference,  but  I  am  confident  Its  success 
has  provided  us  with  a  positive  pattern  for 
dealing  with  other  basic  American  issues. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Mrs.)    Patricia  Young, 
Chairman.     Task     Force    on     Voluntary 

Action  by  Women. 


[Prom  the  Ablngton  Journal,  Dec.  11,  19691 

HuNGBT  Sau)  On  'Way  To  Revolt 
(By  J.  R.  PYeeman  and  Wliliam  Scranton  3d) 
In  an  exclusive  Interview.  Mrs.  Joseph 
Young,  a  Scranton  resident  and  chairman 
of  the  national  Volunteer  Action  by  Women 
Task  Force,  told  two  staff  members  of 
Northeastern  Newspapers  about  her  hour- 
long  discussion  with  President  Nixon  during 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Health.  Mrs.  Young  outlined  some 
of  the  problems  facing  a  meaningful  pro- 
gram to  feed  10  million  hungry  Americans. 
A  long-time  advocate  of  local  participa- 
tion in  self-help  endeavors  for  the  poor, 
Mrs.  Young,  wife  of  architect  Joseph  Yoimg, 
was  chosen  as  one  of  a  group  of  six  partic- 
ipants to  represent  the  conference  before 
the  President.  She  was  the  spokesman  for 
the  conference  members,  and  also  the  dele- 
gate chosen  to  meet  the  press. 

Following  is  a  question  and  answer  re- 
port of  the  discussion : 

Question.  Can  you  give  us  some  ideas  in 
what  ways  you  think  the  White  House  Con- 
ference was  a  success,  or,  if  you  will,  in 
what  ways  you  think  it  was  a  failure? 

Answer.  The  first  way  that  it  was  a  suc- 
cess is  that  it  accomplished  what  it  set  out 
to  do,  which  was  to  study  the  whole  pano- 
rama of  nutrition  and  health  in  the  United 
States  in  26  sections  and  to  come  up  with 
substantial  recommendations  In  all  of  these 
areas.  The  document  that  will  be  presented 
to  the  President  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  a 
very  substantive  document  dealing  with  sur- 
veying the  health,  nutrition  education  in 
all  of  its  aspects  .  .  .  concern  for  the  health 
of  esi>eclally  vulnerable  groups  such  as 
pregnant  and  nursing  mothers  and  the  el- 
derly, the  whole  work  of  the  food  industry 
from  food  safety,  packaging,  labeling,  new- 
foods,  and  of  course,  especially  all  of  the 
programs  dealing  with  the  delivery  of  food 
to  the  hungry. 

Question.  Since  you  are  an  authority  on 
a  rather  voluminous  report  to  be  submitted 
to  the  President,  can  you  give  us  your  opin- 
ion as  to  what  yovi  think  must  be  done  cur- 
rently to  curb  hunger  in  the  nation  that  we 
are  no'w  aware  exists? 

Answer.  In  terms  of  the  immediate  issue 
of  those  people  really  suffering  from  hunger 
and  malnutrition  we  must  use  whatever  ave- 
nues we  have  to  get  either  commodity  pro- 
grams or  food  stamp  programs  or  emergency 
food  programs  into  every  county  In  the  na- 
tion. In  terms  of  a  long  range  answer  to  the 
program,  that's  a  much  more  complicated 
area. 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  the  govern- 
ment is  moving  In  this  direction  to  involve 
itself  in  each  county  as  such. 

Answer.  This  is  one  of  the  pledges  the 
Presdient  made  to  the  conference  last  week. 
that  within  six  montlis,  and  we  hope  much 
faster  than  that,  there  will  be  a  food  program 
in  every  county. 

Question.  In  the  study  that  has  recently 
been  done  do  we  get  an  indication  as  to 
where  the  really  serious  problems  are  oc- 
curring, what  i>art  of  the  country  they  are 
In.  and  how  bad  off  the  jjeople  re&Uy  are? 
Answer.  Youll  find  it  every  plaoe  from  the 
Indian  reservation  to  the  Southwestern  part 
of  the  country,  Appalaciila,  in  the  South: 
you'll  find  it  in  urban  areas  as  well  as  rural 
areas.  You'U  probably  find  those  with  no  in- 
come at  all  most  often  located  in  the  South. 
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but  vou  win  find  .v'ri->ss  th?  bjard  iti  r.rrjr 
oomni'inlty  some  people  at  least.  wIk'  are 
un.ible  'O  buy  an  ailequate  diet  out  ol  aIkii. 
money  comes  into  tue  home. 

Queetlon       This      inoludee      northeastern 
Pi'unsylvan.a  ns  well'' 
Answer  Yes.  It  doe« 

li'-ifs'lon  H'.w  \ovi  been  invoUed  to  ;ny 
extent,  from  a  locaj  standpoUit  with  the 
problem  o'.  buucer 

Answer  I  h.ive  be*n  attempting'  to  moti- 
vate pMiips  tc  do  fi  suTifv  o£  wlut  the  local 
condition  Is  b.ise<.t  on  ihe  tact  thai  we  do 
have  food  stamp  pp)6rums  .md  since,  in 
Uvck.iW.inna  C'"inty  we  have  over  yOOO 
pei.>ple  on  welfare  This  statistic  In  itself  In- 
dlcatfi  that  they  don't  have  an  adequate 
amount  f.T  food  because  the  fix.d  dollar  Is 
the  first  cue  cut  and  welfare  payn.ents  ve 
not  adequate  to  h£.ve  hovisin?.  clothlni;,  ajid 
medicine  :\nA  >o  forth  without  cutting  into 
the  food  dollar 

Questlon  You  mentioned  lAck 'wmna 
County  Do  you  hiue  the  figures  for  Liucrne 
County  iis  well'' 

Answer  No.  I  do  not.  The  welfare  proposftl 
at  pre'^n*  !n  Penniiyl'. anla  overall  allows  21 
cents  per  meal,  but  this  Includes  no'  only 
money  for  food  but  for  household  products 
and  other  l;en.5  lite  laundry  soap,  txith 
paste,  etc 

Question  There  seemed  to  t»e  some  discon- 
tent among  the  people  who  attended  the 
conference  who  ct>mp:.ilned  that  the  --on- 
ference  was  a  lot  of  talk  when  hunger  was 
a  terribly  pres.i:ne  pniblem  in  America  today 
What  WM  vour  reactio:-.  tt.  :hof*  people  who 
seemed  to  be  impatient  with  what  stUii;  on' 
Answer  First  of  all.  I  wo^  completely  sym- 
pathetic because  I  have  been  m  ti.e  South- 
west and  t^.e  South  .nd  I  have  seen  the 
hungry  babies  TV.ere  were  over  400  people  of 
the  legitimately  hard  corps  poor  at  the  con- 
ference: Ir'Han-Amerlcans.  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans. Piierto  Rloans  blacks  Appalachla 
blacks  and  whites  They  all  had  the  same 
complain;  that  there  are  people  actually 
going  hungry  When  you  ycirself  cr  your 
children  are  literally  hungry  and  going  with- 
out meal  after  meal.  Us  awfully  hard  to  see 
people  talking  about  how  much  Iron  should 
go  into  the  milk  that  ytu  buy  They  Just 
want  food,  fortified  or  unfortified  And  so 
the  dynamics  of  the  situation  of  bringing 
this  confrontation  cjntrlbuted.  I'm  sure, 
greatlv  ti:>  the  fact  that  I  feel  It  was  the  most 
ipiri'-ual  experience  that  I  have  ever  been 
a  part  '->f 

Quest. on  When  six  of  you  had  your  hcur- 
lor.g  conversation  with  the  President  did  you 
present  this  p.iint  oi  view  Did  you  let  him 
know  the  feelings  of  the  more  mllirant  par- 
ticipants, and  if  so.  what  was  his  rectlon'' 

Answer  This  was  really  the  main  thrust 
of  our  conversation,  the  call  f  jr  him  to  take 
emergency  a»:tlon  It  was  ba^ed  not  only  on 
the  militant  voice  but  the  fact  that  even  If 
it  wa*  a  man  who  had  a  multimillion-dollar 
Income  as  a  result  of  tjclr.g  president  of  a 
f.xxl  company  or  If  It  was  a  poor,  illiterate 
person,  there  was  total  unsmlmlty  In  the  call 
to  do  something  now  about  hunger  This  was 
the  mam  thrust  of  our  me>sace  becau^se  the 
publicity  that  had  come  out  indicated  that 
It  was  Just  a  lot  of  angry  voices  criticizing 
the  President,  and  the  Implication  was  that 
these  angry  voices  were  only  the  jX'or  But  it 
was  really  a  universal  call,  and  so  we  em- 
phasized to  him  that  this  was  not  an  ab- 
stract question,  that  It  was  a  guts  kind  of 
question  I  got  so  serious  about  It  that  I  even 
cried  a  little  But  the  fact  that  we  did  not 
come  back  from  the  meeting  with  a  ^peclflc 
promise  by  the  President  m  wcrds  to  do 
something  that  day  continued  to  frustrate 
the  poor  because  they  felt  that  we  had  not 
done  the  Job  we  were  sent  to  do 

Question    When  the  cinference  was  over. 

what  was  the  reaction  on  the  militant  side' 

Answer    Still  frustrated.  They  had  felt  all 

along,   and   wrongly   I   might   say,   that   the 

conference  was  structured  to  keep  their  voice 
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out.  This  w.xsn  t  true  Dr  Mayer  (t'halrman 
Of  the  coriierence)  from  the  very  t>eginiilng 
had  tried  to  uulude  ttiem  at  every  level. 
But,  they  ve  had  so  many  written  wiirds  and 
tecnmcal  discussions  and  structure  meet- 
ings, none  of  which  have  come  out  'vUl:  aii\ 
answe.-s.  and  then  the  fact  that  they  had 
the  meetlnsc  ind  we  still  didn't  come  out 
with  something  they  could  hang  onto  They 
were  frustrated.  They  don't  have  enough 
faith  In  thli  administration  or  enough  faith 
In  this  system  that  It  can  work  for  all  the 
people  This  is  what  we  have  to  demonstrate 
by  tak.ng  action,  .md  not  Just  by  the  Pres- 
ident .ind  Congress  taking  action  It  has  to 
happen  at  the  local  U". el.  too 

Question  I  recall  that  Senator  McGovern, 
s.>iortly  after  his  trip  to  the  South  earlier 
this  ye:ir.  said  that  he  was  very  much  airald 
of  the' same  thing  .  .  that  the  people  were 
in  anus  .ijjalr.st  the  system  rather  than 
against  any  one  administration  Did  you  get 
this  same  feeling' 

Answer  When  vou  h.ive  been  kept  out  of 
the  system  and  its  benelits  for  so  long  I  think 
this  is  understandable 

Question  In  what  order  of  priority  would 
you  put  ending  hunger  in.>.jfar  as  what  the 
government  mu.st  do  for  America  t.jday'' 

Answer  Since  food  me.ins  life  and  if  we 
can't  guarantee  life  to  our  citizens  Id  say 
It  w.i^  first  priority  But.  In  a  general  .<iense, 
the  priority  of  individual  human  worth  is, 
to  me.  the  important  thing  whether  you  are 
discussing  the  issue  of  Vietnam  or  how  a 
welfare  program  Is  adnUnlstered  or  anything 
else  that  Americans  should  be  Interested  In. 
It  Is  the  fact  that  each  Individual  life  is 
Important. 

Question.  If  you  had  the  oppwrtunlty  to 
draw  up  a  program  for  attacking  hunger 
thiit  you  knew  wtuld  be  Instituted  Imme- 
diately, how  would  you  go  about  setting  It 
up? 

Answer.  Most  of  the  recommendations  are 
good  that  have  been  made  at)out  simplifying 
the  food  programs  under  a  federal  eligibility 
standard  so  that  local  politicians  can't  keep 
somebody  out  of  the  program  We  need  a 
certification  that  Is  a  .simple  statement  of 
need  rather  th.in  all  of  the  fantastic  red 
tape  We  nriust  make  the  food  program  easily 
available  not  .it  a  certain  dav  of  the  week 
at  an  out  of  the  way  location,  but  when  and 
Ahere  It  Is  convenient  to  the  hungry 

Quc^'lon  Where  would  the  money  come 
from'' 

.•\n:=wer  The  amount  of  money  actually 
needed  to  rea;h  the  10  cr  12  million  hungry 
with  food  stamp  or  food  commodity  prc- 
grans  is  not  that  great  .  .  82  or  $3  billion 
a  year  In  two  or  three  yenrs  Dr  Maver,  who 
U  my  .lUthorlty.  e<itlmates  we  reaJly  could 
do  It  So  It  Is  net  a  major  amount  of  money. 
It  iS  a  matter  of  maViing  sure  the  programs 
reach  the  people  they  are  intended  to  reach. 
Question.  Since  the  needed  money  Is  not 
that  great,  do  you  think  the  problem  lies  In 
a  lack  of  commitment  or  Is  the  system  set 
up  Ju.«t   Inefficient 

Answer  The  first  thing  Is  that,  as  of  now. 
a  lot  of  people  that  would  be  eligible  for 
the  programs  are  not  even  aware  that  they 
are  eligible  because  there  has  been.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  Is  a  deliber.ite  eiTort  to  hide 
the  programs,  but  there  certainly  has  in.t 
been  a  deliberate  effort  to  publicize  them.  We 
are  suggesting  is  wen. en  at  the  conference. 
among  other  things,  to  get  this  to  be  a  spot 
announcement  on  radio  and  television  like 
the  Peace  Corps  or  Vista.  Just  to  educate  the 
people  that  It  Is  available  Then  th«re  is  the 
problem  that  sometimes  you  need  an  advo- 
cate to  help  you  go  to  a  bureaucracy  and 
ajk  to  be  included  When  you  have  a  limited 
amount  of  money  the  mere  cost  of  trans- 
portation to  .ind  from  the  source  of  food  may 
keep  you  from  having  enough  money  to  get 
the  food  There  are  a  lot  of  ways  that  Jtist 
the  public  sector  can  enter  Into  helping 
people 

Question   Is  the  >2  to  $3  billion  figure  that 
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vou  use  the  estim.i'e  to  completely  eliminate 
hunger   In   the   United  States? 

Answer  The  hummer  of  the  hardcore  poor 
Nuw.  tliere  are  estimates  that  m.iybe  there 
are  23  million  Americans  on  Incomes  that 
ket-p  them  from  getting  an  adetjusite  fully 
nutritious  diet.  But  that  Is  rtliierent  from 
t)i'>se  people  th::t  Just  pre  undernourirhed 
..r  with  no  nourishment  part  of  the  month. 

Question.  How  many  hard-core  hungry  are 
there  locally' 

.■\nswer.  ft  Is  Just  the  same  iis  nationally. 
We  have  not  done  the  survey  to  determine 
who  they  .ire.  and  so  Just  as  the  pcxir  were 
fnastrated  by  all  this  technical  business 
.ibout  surveying  and  monitoring  pr')grams 
nationally,  tills  Is  a  vrry  good  Illustration  of 
why  there  has  to  be  a  survey  vo  find  the 
people  locally 

Question.  In  the  9000  people  that  you  men- 
tioned that  are  on  welf:U'e  In  Lackawanna 
County,  are  you  aware  whether  or  not  there 
Is  any  individual  ethnic  group  that  makes 
up  the  ma.'orlty  of  this  number? 

.Answer  I  think  it  goes  across  the  ethnic 
lines  because  I  know  we  have  been  doing 
some  surveying  in  term-s  of  our  Inter-falth 
program  for  meals-on-wheels  for  shut-ins 
and  we're  doing  that  In  West  Scranton  We 
are  discovering.  Just  as  we  knew,  that  there 
were  elderly  people  on  an  Inadequate  diet 
because  of  Inadequate  Income. 

Question  You  mentioned  long  range  pro- 
gram  Can  you  elaborate  on  that. 

.\nswer  In  the  area  of  surveying  and 
monitoring,  we.  as  a  nation,  have  done  over 
30  surveys  of  hunger  in  other  nations  and 
only  one  In  our  own  country.  So.  number 
one.  we  have  to  lock  for  the  .specifics  In 
our  own  country,  and  this  has  been  begun 
bv  Dr  ."^haicr  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 
On  the  basis  of  his  first  study  he  says  it  is  a 
conservative  estimate  that  there  are  10  mll- 
lic  n  huni^ry  In  this  country.  In  terms  of 
reaching  special  groups,  one  of  the  specifics  I 

Is  that  we  now  have  adequate  pre-natal  care  ^ 
for  only  55  percent  of  our  pregnant  women.  3 
This  must  be  Increased  at  a  rapidly  rising  X 
rate  because  it  has  n2w  been  documented 
that  If  a  pregnant  woman  or  an  Infant  up 
•o  one  or  two  years  old  doe>  not  get  adequate 
protein  they  are  permanently  retarded  phy- 
sically and  mentally.  Education  .  .  .  It's  not 
Just  the  poor  who  must  have  knowledge 
about  the  right  food-  to  buy.  It's  all  of  us. 
but  a  corollary  to  that  l.s  that  the  right  foods 
must  be  there  to  buy.  Thirty  years  ago  we 
were  enriching  our  milk  and  having  Iodized 
salt  and  today  It  Is  not  unusual  to  buy  non- 
fortified  milk,  non-fortlfled  bread  and  salt 
which  has  not  been  iodized,  which  effects 
jur  health. 

Question.  President  Nixon  said  that  he 
V  ould  work  toward  eliminating  hunger  In 
.\merlca  altogether,  and  he  has  pledged  that 
county  by  county  throughout  the  country, 
within  six  months  he  will  be  Involved 
■:  iiin'v  b"  ro'.'ii'v  'hroughout  the  country. 
Has  he.  In  your  opinion,  shown  that  he  means 
what  he  says?  Did  you  get  the  Impres.^lon 
from  your  conference  with  the  President 
that  he  would  really  push  on  this  hunger 
program? 

Answer.  Very  definitely.  I  a.sked  him  specifi- 
cally what  I  could  f.ty  to  the  press  about 
the  promises  he  was  making  to  us.  He  said 
that  he  would  Immediately  Investigate  the 
suggestions  that  we  had  made  for  emer- 
gency action,  but  that  he  wasn't  Interested 
In  saying  something  without  backing  It  up 
with  action  Secondly,  that  as  soon  as  he  got 
the  report  he  would  include  the  recom- 
mendations In  his  budget  message  to  Con- 
grefs. 

Question.  Getting  buck  to  President  Nixon's 
;'!edf;e  to  eradlcvte  hunger  In  America,  did 
you  come  back  from  this  conference  with 
the  Impression  that  the  country  would  be 
well  on  Its  way  towards  solving  this  prob- 
lem by  the  end  of  Mr.  Nixon's  current  term? 

Answer  Yes  because  we  are  already  up  to 
about  the  S2  billion  figure  on  the  basis  of  the 


adjustment  between  the  House  and  Senate 
bill  which  vill  be  some  place  between  $610 
mlllt'-ii  and  $750  million,  and  this  will  h.Tve 
to  come  In  the  li's:  .six  months.  If  you  cost 
that  out  over  where  it  Is  projected  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  It  h-  a  tremendous  Increase, 
up  close  to  the  $2  billion  ligure.  Financially, 
thertfi.rt.  -ac  h.ivi  a  g  >i  cl  start.  Most  of  the 
reforms  i;  at  I  suggc.-ied  are  written  into 
either  the  administration  bill  or  the  Mc- 
Govern bill  Thfrefore.  most  of  the  reforms 
will  take  place.  Tlie  President's  pledge  to 
follow  ihrouith  on  .some  of  the  other  pro- 
grams, like  j  survey  that  will  tell  us  pre- 
ci.sely  wht-rt  tl  •,■  uejplr  ;'.e  ...  ad  of  these 
things  (.omblncd  should  .  .  But  I  still 
say  tha'.  It  citnui  be  dene  alone  by  a  con- 
leience  or  by  a  Pr'sldent.  I'  li=  going  to 
take  local  people  caritig.  Ttie  fact  that  if  we 
discover  that  there  are  any  people  in  that 
desperately  pcvor.  hungry  t;roup  it  should 
not  be  morally  acceptable  for  us  to  sit  still 
and  allow  It  to  hapijeu.  It's  Just  that  simple; 
whether  or  not  we  can  move  the  American 
coi!&cience.  I've  been  saying  In  a  lot  of 
speeches  that  I  think  we  are  moving  Into  a 
new  Isolationism  that  bothers  me  far  more 
than  the  isolationallsm  I  was  aware  of  when 
I  lived  In  the  midwest  before  World  War  II 
where  we  sort  of  put  two  oceans  to  separate 
us  from  everybody.  Now  I  think  we  are  clos- 
ini;  our  front  doors  Whether  we  are  doing 
It  because  we  say  the  problems  are  too  big 
and  therefore  my  puny  efforts  aren't  going  to 
affect  it  or  -ahether  we  are  doing  it  because 
we  say  I've  got  all  I  can  do  to  take  care  of  my 
family  and  my  own  and  I  just  can't  be 
bothered;  either  way  to  me  Is  a  frightening 
attitude.  I  would  think  that  the  concern  for 
hunger  would  be  the  kind  of  Issue  that  might 
draw  us  out  and  make  us  realize  that  we  are. 
In  our  .single  effort,  able  to  affect  the  prob- 
lem, and  that  it  is  our  problem  if  our  brother 
is  hungry. 
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HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  3,  1970 

Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
American.s  are  widely  concerned  about 
environmental  "pollution."  The.v  are  also 
concerned  about  providing  the  vast 
amounts  of  electric  power  needed  to 
maintain  and  advance  our  standards  of 
living.  Congress  is  likewise  concerned, 
and  recent  hearings  before  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee  explored  both 
problems. 

It  was  refreshing  to  learn  of  the  initia- 
tive of  one  of  the  Nation's  major  com- 
panies in  new  and  e.xciting  areas.  I  refer 
to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  John  W.  Simpson, 
president,  power  systems,  'Westinghouse 
Electric  Corp.,  who  told  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee that  Westinghouse  believes  that 
the  same  talents  and  determinations 
which  have  brought  us  the  world's  great- 
est standard  of  living  can  also  bring  us 
equally  impressive  achievements  in  the 
protection  and  preservation  of  our  nat- 
ural environment." 

Mr.  Simpson  announced  that  Westing- 
house ha-s  established  an  environmental 
systems  department  to  enlist  all  West- 
inghouse skills  in  environmental  tech- 
nologj-  to  assist  utilities  and  State  and 
Federal  agencies  in  finding  constructive 
solutions  for  pollution  problems  associ- 
ated with  power  generation. 

Westinghouse  also  announced  estab- 
lishment of  a  School  for  Environmental 
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Management  at  Fort  Collins  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Colorado  State  University  to 
train  personnel  from  electric  utility  com- 
panies in  the  legal  and  technological  as- 
pects of  environmental  management. 

In  addition,  Westinghouse  is  pioneer- 
ing with  Consolidated  Edison  of  New 
York  to  find  ways  to  make  use  m  our 
urban  s.vstems  of  the  therma)  waste  dis- 
charjied  from  pov.erplants — in  the  treat- 
mant  of  sewage,  for  instance. 

In  the  Great  Lakes  area.  Westingliouse 
is  working  with  Commonwealth  Edison 
of  Chicago  to  investigate  potential  bene- 
ficial uses  of  cooling  water  from  electric 
powerplants  in  the  development  of 
aquatic  life. 

These  are  important  steps,  and  with 
the  imagination  and  initiative  of  com- 
panies like  Westinghouse,  we  may  be  able 
to  transform  some  cf  our  "problems"  into 
benefits,  particularly  in  the  building  of 
new  cities  as  envisioned  by  Mr.  Simpson. 
I  commend  to  Members  of  Congress  and 
others  Mr.  Simpson's  testimony  before 
the  Joint  Committee  on  January  30: 
Testimont  of  John  W.  Simpson,  President, 
Power  Systems  Co.,  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric Corp. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  John  W.  Simpson, 
President,  Power  Systems,  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corporation.  With  me  is  Dr.  James 
H.  Wright.  Director  of  Westinghouse's  newly 
established  Environmental  Systems  Depart- 
ment. It  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  again  before 
your  committee.  Among  my  many  other  ap- 
pearances. I  recall  testifying  at  hearings  on 
safety  matters  nearly  20  years  ago  when  I  was 
associated  with  Admiral  Rlckover  and  the 
naval  reactors  program,  and  nuclear  power 
was  then  In  Its  Infancy.  Your  first  concern 
has  always  been  the  public  health  and  safety. 
Your  current  hearings  are  timely.  There  is 
good  reason  to  be  concerned  about  our  nat- 
ural environment  and  the  pollution  of  our 
water,  air  and  land.  Your  hearings  are  im- 
pKJrtant.  They  offer  an  opportunity  for  the 
presentation,  for  your  evaluation,  of  facts 
and  proposals  on  matters  affecting  every  per- 
son in  this  country  and  in  a  very  real  sense, 
affecting  generations  to  come. 

I  think  it  important  in  this  discussion  to 
distinguish  between  the  natural  environment 
and  the  total  environment.  Improvement  in 
the  total  environment  in  the  United  States 
has  been  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
We  have  all  witnessed  within  our  lifetimes 
revolutionary  changes  in  agriculture,  medi- 
cine, housing,  transportation,  communica- 
tions and  information  systems,  to  name  a 
few.  These  improvements  have  resulted  in  a 
standard  of  living  unparalleled  in  history. 
A  dominant  factor  In  each  area  has  been  the 
ready  availability  of  electricity. 

To  achieve  these  historic  Improvements  In 
the  total  environment,  we  have  placed  addi- 
tional burdens  upon  our  natural  environ- 
ment. We  see  these  in  the  form  of  air  and 
water  pollution  and  aesthetic  degradation.  I 
believe  that  we  in  the  United  States  have  the 
wealth  and  resources — and  now  the  determi- 
nation— to  minimize  to  a  socially  acceptable 
degree  the  burden  on  our  natural  environ- 
ment which  our  high  standard  of  living 
has  created.  Historically,  economic  consider- 
tions  have  ruled  most  of  man's  activities.  One 
of  the  great  challenges  now  before  us  is  to 
find  and  develop  a  mechanism  for  balancing 
our  priorities. 

Electrical  power  generation  epitomizes  our 
dilemma.  The  production  of  electricity  Is 
both  necessary  to  maintain  our  standard  of 
living,  which  the  public  demands,  and  re- 
sponsible for  a  portion  of  our  environmental 
pollution,  which  the  public  condemns.  Each 
form  cf  power  generation  has  its  uisiinct  en- 
vironmental consequences,  some  of  which 
have  been   the  cause  of  much   public   con- 
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ccrn.  Reaction  to  recent  power  shortages, 
orown-outs.  and  black-outs,  litwever.  is  am- 
ple evidence  that  the  nation  will  not  tol- 
erate a  lack  of  adequ.ite  pov^er.  Wltii  the  de- 
mand for  electricity  doubling  every  ten  years, 
by  the  turn  of  the  century  we  will  have  to 
increa.se  our  electrical  generation  eightfold. 
Certainly,  no  one  would  advocate  a  compara- 
ble Increase  in  our  pollution  levels. 

The  public  concern  for  enviromental  qual- 
ity has  intensified  the  developments  of 
standards  limiting  the  emission  or  concen- 
tration of  fxjllutants.  Each  standard  is  based 
on  the  best  technical  and  scientific  infor- 
mation available.  We  must  also  recognize 
that  in  the  setting  of  any  standard  there  Is 
an  Inherent  Judgment  of  social  values 
whether  the  standard  involves  the  purity  of 
food  or  the  thermal  discharge  from  a  power 
plant.  Thermal  and  air  pollution  standards 
are  fairly  recent  and  based  on  criteria  estab- 
lished only  within  the  last  few  years.  The 
relationship  of  these  pollutants  to  public 
health  and  environmental  quality  is  not  well 
established.  Although  there  is  considerable 
subjective  Judgment  in  these  standards,  they 
do  represent  a  first,  constructive  step  in  the 
control  of  thermal  and  air  pollution. 

In  contrast.  Ionizing  radiation  standards 
are  based  on  a  prodigious  quantity  of  experi- 
mental data  and  hare  existed  for  many  dec- 
ades with  continuous  review  by  competent 
bodies  of  scientists.  The  extensive  analysis 
that  these  radiation  standards  have  received 
encompasses  a  far  greater  quantity  of  tech- 
nical Information  than  any  other  comparable 
standard  promulgated  to"  date  by  anyone. 
Limits  on  ionizing  radiation  emissions  are 
set  only  after  the  most  painstaking  evalua- 
tion by  the  ■world's  leading  scientists. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  committee  has  held 
extensive  hearings  and  has  published  liter- 
ally thousands  of  pages  of  testimony  and  re- 
ports on  the  basis  of  which  laws  were  enacted 
governing  the  standards  development  proc- 
ess. Your  efforts  resulted  in  a  further  Im- 
provement In  that  process  through  statutory 
provision  for  the  Federal  Radiation  Council. 
The  Council  provides  for  consideration  of  the 
public  health,  social,  economic,  defense,  la- 
bor, natural  resources,  and  agricultural 
benefit  and  risk  factors  as  well  as  the  scien- 
tific in  the  development  of  gtiidance  for 
federal  agencies.  There  is  the  opportunity  In 
this  process  for  anyone  to  introduce  new 
facts,  evidence  or  opinions  for  evaluation  In 
the  same  careful  way. 

I  feel  that  calling  attention  to  public 
health  and  environmental  quality  questions 
is  right  and  necessary.  Once  an  Issue  has 
been  raised,  however,  it  is  time  to  determine 
which  claims  are  Indeed  valid  and  which  are 
mistaken  alarms.  TTie  standards-setting  pro- 
cedures I  have  mentioned  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  this  determination.  I  think 
the  academic  and  scientific  communities 
should  be  reminded  that  inherent  In  their 
freedom  of  expression  and  their  desire  for 
p>artlcii>ation  In  social  decisions  Is  a  responsi- 
bility for  examination  of  controversial  Issues 
amongst  their  own  peers  and  qualified 
bodies.  I  would  propose  to  those  dissatisfied 
with  the  existing  process  that  all  claims  be 
submitted  to  scientific  evaluation  and  exam- 
ination by.  for  example,  a  committee  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  National 
Academy  of  Engineering. 

The  Federal  Radiation  Council  has  estab- 
lished guides  for  human  intake  of  radio- 
activity. The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  uses 
the  guides  in  establishing  regulations  limit- 
ing the  emission  of  radioactivity  to  the  en- 
vironment. Both  groups  have  urged  industry 
to  keep  these  releases  to  the  lowest  practica- 
ble level.  The  nuclear  plants  developed  by 
Westinghouse  are  designed  to  release  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  allowable  AEC  concen- 
trations. The  operation  of  these  plants  by  the 
utility  companies  verifies  that  th.-  radioac- 
tivity releases  have  been  significantly  below 
these  concentrations.  Westinghouse  contin- 
ues   to    investigate    and    develop    ways    and 
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means  for  further  reducing  these  very  low 
radioactivity  releases  from  nuclear  plants. 

With  rp^ara  to  t:ie  accKlent  safcy  uf  lui- 
cle.ir  ptivier  reactors.  I  believe  the  licensing 
pr^vedures  of  the  AtomU-  Energy  Act  provide 
Assurance  th.it  all  of  the  knowledge  rind  ex- 
perience gamed  over  the  pa.st  20  years  of 
reactor  development  proerams  ar^'  app'iod 
and  "hat  tlie  public  health  and  safety  are 
pro'.ei  ted  la  its  regulatory  role  the  Atoiiuc 
Energy  Commission  and  Its  st.1tut.5ry  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Reaotor  SafeguanLi  have 
conducted  searching  inquiries.  In  some 
cases.  ret;ulatiry  requirf  meats.  design 
changes  i>.nd  retrofitting  have  coet  the  in- 
dustry rall'.ions  of  dollars.  I  believe,  and  I 
thins  anyone  who  closely  examines  'hcse  reg- 
ul.i.tory  mechanisms  would  agree  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commlsslc>n  well  .serve-s  the 
public  I  Itnow  of  no  other  regulatory  opera- 
tion of  government  where  there  is  such  .> 
thorough  assessment  of  a  system  prtor  to 
operation. 

With  regard  to  thermal  wa^-c  v>e  are  fared 
with  the  question  of  what  to  do  with  enor- 
mous amounts  of  heat  discharged  from  both 
tossil-fuel  and  nuclear  power  plant*.  No  one 
■^ugges'-s  that  heat  be  discharged  anywhere 
without  planning  More  must  be  done  to  iv-s- 
certaln  b<ith  the  benefits  and  the  adverse 
etfects  on  *he  ecology  We  a'  Westlnghouse 
believe  that  therm  il  "waste"  can  be  devel- 
oped Into  a  major  beneticlal  byproduct  and. 
perhaps,  on**  of  our  greatest  resources 

We  recently  decided  to  fcx;us  all  the  West- 
Inghouse  e.Tperlence  and  skills  in  en\:ron- 
ment,'.l  tec!  noloay  through  <^  s;nj!e  depart- 
men*  headed  by  Dr  Jim  Wrlgh'  who  will  re- 
port directly  fo  me  I  have  charged  the  En- 
vironmental Systems  Dept  with  the  restxin- 
slb.litv  for  assisting  e'.ectrtc  utility  companies 
and  state  i.nd  federal  agencies  In  evaluating 
and  seeking  constructive  solutions  for  envl- 
ronmen'al  problems  as.<:oclated  with  power 
cenerition  and  'r.ir.smissinn  T^e  depu^.n^ent 
will  wiTk  \v1*h  utilities  In  tirovldmg  prellm- 
Ina'v  ("nvironmental  evaluations  and  surveys 
for  sifting  ol  power  generation  and  tninsmls- 
flon  facilities  In  addition  the  dep.irtment  Is 
available  for  assistance  ^n  developing  and 
directing  environmental  monitoring  pro- 
grams '  '  prortde  baseline  data  and  to  assess 
the  possible  lmp.'<'t  ."ind  environmental  Ftres.- 
poln's  resulting  from  power  generation  fa- 
cilities We  alreadv  have  cr.vlrcnmental  field 
pr  erims  underway  and  are  studying  uses  of 
w:.?te  hen.:  .n  projecs  economically  or  so- 
ctallT  heneflclal 

Be'.levini:;  that  education  is  the  key  to 
problem  solving,  the  Department  has  created 
a  Schrxil  for  Environmental  Management  at 
Per  CoIUna  in  ccnjunc'lon  with  Colorado 
Stat?  University  We  will  train  personnel 
from  electric  utility  companies  In  the  legal 
and  'echnologlcal  aspects  /  envlnrjnmental 
manag'^ment  The  course  will  be  made  avail- 
able "o  government  and  Industry  executives 
The  initial  four-week  course  will  be  offered 
for  the  firs'  time  In  June  on  the  camous  of 
Colorado  State  Unlversltv  and  will  feature 
nat'.^nallv  recognized  authorities  In  such 
fields  r:s  ecology  marine  sciences,  public 
health  meteorology  and  environmental  law 
Field  trips,  seminars  and  laboratory  work 
•s-lll  be  an  Integral  parr  of  the  course 

Today,  Mr.  Charles  Luce  and  I  are  an- 
n  'uni-ing  the  form.ition  of  a  Joint  Consoli- 
dated Edison  of  New  York  Westlnghou.se 
Task  Force  to  pioneer  in  -A-aste  heat  utiliza- 
tion in  urban  systems  and  identify  a  project 
for  possible  early  demonstration 

.\.s  f  this  mr.nth,  CommTnwealth  Edison 
ar.d  WesUnghouse  have  entered  Into  a  project 
definition  program  to  Investigate  the  p)ot.en- 
tlal  ijeneflcial  uses  of  coo'.ir.g  water  from 
electrtf  power  plants  fjr  aquaculture  pur- 
p<^se'i 

The'e  are  some  of  the  steps  Westlnghcuse 
Is  taking  to  help  a/^.«ure  the  beat  possible 
envlrrnment  But  the  t^sk  requires  all  of 
the  Im.aglnatlon  our  country  can  muster  I 
behe. p,  Mr   Chairman,  that  It  would  be  help- 
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fui  to  Cull  a  national  conference  of  all  par- 
ties interested  in  liiiuing  ways  to  develop 
beueflclal  uses  of  thermal  discharges.  1  think 
the  conference  would  include  not  only  engi- 
neers, but  Bl.'to  scientists  of  various  disci- 
plines, conservationists  and  fish  and  wildlife 
experts  We  all  recognize  the  problem  We 
should  also  recognize  the  opportunity  Let's 
put  our  heads  together  in  a  constructive  way 
and  tind  tlie  best  possible  solutions. 

No  dlscuss.on  of  Uils  subject  shuuld  over- 
look environmental  problems  of  the  United 
States  la  their  totality.  I  believe  that  our 
biggest  environmental  problem  is  tiie  Iniibll- 
ity  of  our  cities  to  Interrelate  their  metro- 
polit.in  service*,  la  our  big  urban  concentra- 
tions the  electrical  system,  transportation, 
sewage,  water  and  housing — to  mention  a 
ii>w — are  op>erated  .is  separate  entitles  Each 
system  Impftigts  upon  the  environment. 

Curiously,  thf  nuisance  of  o;.e  system  or 
service  m.»y  be  a  potential  benefit  to  ;;nother 
system  or  service  For  example,  airports  may 
benefit  from  waste  heat  to  provide  all-weather 
operation  and  waste  he.it  might  be  lued  In 
sewage  disposal 

But  urban  services  designed  in  thf  last 
cenTurv  may  be  extremely  difficult  to  retro- 
fit If  we  were  to  build  new  cities,  I  have  no 
question  thiit  rni.dern  technology  would  pro- 
vide vastly  Improved  system-  ..nd  services 
with  little  dam.^ge  to  the  environment.  I 
would  hope  that  we  la  this  country  could 
soon  begin  the  planning  and  dPtelopmont  of 
at  least  one  mw  city  of  3j0  000  people  to 
demonstrate  how  well-planned  mumclpal  b>s- 
tem^  can  enhance  nur  tot.d  envin  nment 

Mr  Chairman  the  same  t.ilentb  and  de- 
termination wliicii  brought  us  lu  the  past 
dec.;des  such  ex'racrdlnary  achievements  In 
our  total  environment  can  also  bring  u; 
equ.dly  impressive  achletements  In  the  pro- 
tection und  preserv.itli  n  of  our  n.itural  ei.- 
vironment.  The  congressional  Interest  mani- 
fested by  these  hearings,  the  stated  poaU 
of  t.^e  President,  and  the  determination  ot 
indiistry  such  a:  ;iurs  make  It  abundantly 
clear  that  the  country  recognises  tlie  prob- 
lems and  h.is  set  the  highest  priority  for 
their  solution.  Westlnghoosc  believes  the  Job 
tan  and  will  be  done 

Mr  Chairman,  thank  vou 


Fehruanj  .{,  1970 


ORANGE   JUICF   IN   THE   SCHOOL 
LrNCH   i'KOGRAM 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF     Fl    'SII>\ 

IN  THE  HOU-SE  OF  REPRESKNTATU-ES 
Tuesday.  February  3.  1970 

Mr  BURKE  of  Florida  Mr  Six-aker, 
recently  the  D'^partmpnt  of  ARTicu'.ture 
agreed  to  purchase  fiozen  concentrated 
oranee  j'ojcc  for  use  under  the  national 
.school  lunch  procram  Since  Florida  is 
one  of  the  largest  oranee  producinc 
States,  this  news  was  Indei'd  app'^eriated 
b>'  those  in  my  State  engaged  in  this  in- 
dustry. 

The  nutritional  value  of  the  orantje 
has  long  since  been  proven  and.  there- 
fore. I  am  sure  that  all  will  apree  that 
the  inclusion  of  orange  juice  in  the  school 
Itinch  program  is  a  most  beneficial  :-tep 
forward  m  impro\ing  the  health  of  our 
young  people. 

At  this  time  I  would  Mke  to  bring  to 
the  att'-ntion  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House,  the  following  resolution  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Florida  CitriLs  Commis- 
sion, which  was  pas.sed  by  the  Members 
on  December  10,  1969.  expressing  their 
appreciation  and  thanks; 

Rl.SOl  tTTON 

Whereas,  the  US  Deptu^ment  of  Agricul- 
ture has  offered  to  buy  frozen  concentrated 


orange  Juice  for  use  in  the  national  school 
lunch  program,  and 

Whereas,  the  purchase  of  orange  Juice 
for  the  nation's  school  lunch  system  should 
have  a  stabilizing  effect  on  this  season's 
record  orange  crop,  and 

Whereas,  such  action  by  the  USDA  is  the 
result  of  numerous  communications  and 
conferences  between  delegations  of  Florida 
state  leaders  and  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Clifford  M.  Hardin. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
members  of  the  Florida  Citrus  Commission, 
in  meeting  duly  assembled,  that  we  express 
our  appreciation  to  Secretary  Hardin,  to 
members  of  the  Florida  congressional  dele- 
gation in  Washington,  and  to  Florida  Gov- 
ernor Claude  R  Kirk.  Jr.  for  their  roles 
in  this  ac'ion,  and  that  this  appreciation  be 
madL  evident  la  this  resolution  which  sig- 
nifies the  esteem  of  the  entire  citrus  industry 
of  the  state 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  each  of  these 
per.sons  be  given  a  true  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion and  that  It  be  spr-^ad  upon  the  mlnvites 
of  this  meeting 

Attest 

M.AHViN  A    McNair. 

Sccrt'fary. 
O    D    HUFT.  Jr., 

Chat'  man. 


STANDING  COMMrrXEE  OM  THE  EN- 
VIRONMENT PROPOSAL  NOW  HAS 
SUPPORT  OF  MORE  THAN  ONE- 
FOURTH  OF  THE  HOUSE 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

.  I-    e  oi.  iR  \oo 

IN  niE  HOUSE  OF  REPREiENTATIVES 

"ncsdap    Fehruarv  3.  1970 

Mr.  BROTZMAN  Mr.  Sixnilcer  for 
some  time  I  have  btlievid  Uial  Con- 
gres.s,  because  of  its  current  diffusion  of 
committee  responsibihty  for  environ- 
mental problenis.  is  not  equipped  to  as- 
.sume  a  re  k-  of  leadf ;  ?hip  m  the  mo.=t 
complex  business  of  attacking  pollution 
and  other  lonns  of  envu-onmental  de- 
terioration  on   a   broad   front. 

To  rec-.ify  this  situation  I  proposed, 
last  April  28.  that  we  add  to  our  list  of 
stariding  committees  a  Committee  on  the 
Environment.  This  committee  would 
have  jurisdiction  to  consider  all  meas- 
ut-es  relating  to  the  quality  of  the  physi- 
cal environment  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding water  quality,  air  quality, 
weather  modification,  waste  disposal, 
pesticides,  herbicides,  and  acoustic  prob- 
lems. Since  Apnl,  I  have  been  joined  in 
this  proposal  by  120  other  distinguished 
Members  of  the  House. 

Meanwhile,  a  spectacular  acceleration 
of  national  concern  over  the  quality  of 
our  physical  environment  has  occurred 
in  recent  months  The  pages  of  the  na- 
tional news  media  have  been  filled  with 
stories  and  pictures  about  our  environ- 
mental problems.  And  the  President's 
state  of  the  Union  message  left  little 
doubt  but  that  the  administration  con- 
siders environmental  quality  the  fore- 
mast domestic  cru.sade  for  the  1970's. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Congress.  In  order 
to  re.sp^nd  adequately  to  the  challenge, 
needs  a  full-time  standing  conamittee, 
a  Committee  on  the  Environment.  In  not 
only  the  decade  but  perhaps  the  century 
to  come.  Anything  short  of  a  standing 
committee  with  full  legislative  powers 
would  not  provide  sufflclent  "horse- 
power" to  get  the  Job  done.  No  longer 
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can  we  afford  to  handle  the  complex, 
interrelated  problems  of  our  environ- 
ment as  secondary  concerns  of  our  di- 
verse committees. 

Admirable  legislation  to  upgrade  the 
quality  of  our  environment  already  has 
been  passed,  but  It  is  just  a  small  start.  I 
am  sure  that  all  Members  recognize  the 
invaluable  assistance  provided  them  by 
the  professional  staffs  ot  the  committees 
on  which  they  now  sit.  The  time  has 
come  to  concentrate  similar  expertise  to 
assist  Congress  in  attacking  the  impor- 
tant environmental  questions  facing  our 
Nation . 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  reintro- 
ducing resolutions  identical  to  my  orig- 
inal House  Resolution  375  which  would 
amend  the  rules  of  the  House  to  create 
a  Committee  on  the  Environment.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  following 
30  Members  have  joined  in  cosponsoring 
the.se  resolutions: 

NEW    SPONSORS 

Mr.  Bennett  of  Florida.  Mr.  Bevill  of 
Alabama.  Mr.  Brasco  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin, 
Mr.  Collier  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Culver  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Cunningham  of  Nebraska,  Mr. 
Dellenback  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Gaydos  of 
Pennsj'lvania. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Keith  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  King  of  New  York, 
Mr.  MacGregor  of  Minnesota,  Mr. 
Meskill  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Obey  of 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  Ottincer  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Pettis  of  California,  Mr.  Poff  of 
Vireinia.  Mr.  Railsback  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Rees  of  Californ-a.  Mr.  Schade- 
BERG  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Vandc  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Weicker 
of  Connecticut,  Mr.  V/itnall  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Wiggins  of  California,  Mr.  Winn 
of  Kansas.  Mr.  Wydler  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Yatron  of  Pennsylvania. 

Anothpr  90  Members  joined  In  this 
proposal  at  earlier  dates.  They  are: 

Mr.  AnAiR  of  I.idiana.  Mr.  Addabbo 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Arends  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Beall  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Biester  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr  Blackburn  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Brade- 
MAS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Eroyhill  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Buchanan  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  BcRKE  of  Florida,  Mr.  Burton  of 
Utah.  Mr.  Bish  of  Texas,  Mr.  Button  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Cahill  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Camp  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Carter  of 
Kentucky,  Mr.  Don  Clausen  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  CoNTE  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Coughiin  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CowGER  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Daniels 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dent  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr  Devine  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Dingell  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Esch  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Fish  of  New  York,  Mr.  Foreman  of  New 
Mexico.  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Mr.  Goodling  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  Grover  of  New  York,  Mr.  Gubser 
of  California.  Mr.  Halpern  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Hastings  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Hog.\n  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Horton  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Hunt  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Kleppe  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Kuy- 
kendall  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Kyros  of 
MaiiiC,  Mr.  Lloyd  of  Utah,  Mr.  Lujan  of 
New  Mexico,  Mr.  Lukens  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
McClory  of  Illinois,  Mr.  McCloskey  of 
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California,  Mr.  McDade  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  McKnealley  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Mann  of  South  Carolina,  Mr. 
Mathias  of  California,  Mr.  Matsunaga  of 
Hawaii,  Mr.  Mayne  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Mikva 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Minshall  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Mollohan  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Morse 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Nelsen  of  Min- 
nesota, Mr.  Pelly  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Pike  of  New  York,  Mr.  Podell  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Pollock  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
QuiE  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Reid  of  New- 
York,  Mr.  Riegle  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Rooney  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Roth  of 
Delaware,  Mr.  Saylor  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Sandman  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Scheuer  of  New  York,  Mr.  Schnee- 
beli  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Scott  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Sebelius  of  Kansas,  Mr. 
Shriver  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Stokes  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Taft  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Talcott  of 
California. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California.  Mr.  Thom- 
son of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Tiernan  of  Rhode 
Island,  Mr.  Whitehurst  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Williams  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Wold  of 
Wyoming,  Mr.  Wright  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Wyatt  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Wyman  of  New 
Hampshire,  Mr.  Zwach  of  Minnesota. 

In  the  course  of  reviewing  this  list  of 
sponsors,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  noted 
that  both  of  our  great  political  parties 
are  well  represented.  Members  from  each 
of  our  existing  standing  committees  and 
from  42  of  our  States  are  included.  In- 
terestingly enough,  the  committees 
which  currently  consider  one  or  more  of 
our  environmental  problems  are  well 
represented. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Riiles  Commit- 
tee to  hold  hearings  on  this  proposal  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  Unless  Con- 
gress establishes  the  necessary  proce- 
dural machinery.  It  will  never  be  able 
to  properly  assert  Itself  on  the  substan- 
tive problems. 


GOV.  ALBERT  BREWER  OF  ALABAMA 
ON  RACIAL  BALANCE 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  3,  1970 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  announced  that  it  will 
not  consider  a  suit  filed  by  Alabama  Gov. 
Albert  Brewer  which  would  require  all 
States  to  be  treated  equally  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  HEW.  While  this 
decision  came  as  no  surprise,  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
tinues to  demand  that  the  South  be 
treated  one  way  and  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try treated  another  way. 

In  his  suit.  Governor  Brewer  con- 
tended that  while  schools  in  Alabama 
and  other  Southern  States  are  required 
to  have  a  racial  balance  in  all  classes, 
schools  in  other  States  are  not.  Governor 
Brewer  made  a  statewide  television  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  Alabama  last  week, 
£Uid  pointed  out  that  there  are  large 
numbers  of  all-Negro  schools  in  cities 
like  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  and 
New  York.  Yet,  in  Alabama,  all-Negro 
schools  have  been  closed  to  achieve  a 
racial  balance. 

Although  his  suit  has  been  dismissed. 
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Governor  Brewer  raised  many  good 
points  in  his  speech.  I  would  like  for 
every  Member  of  this  House  to  read  his 
remarks,  and  include  them  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Remarks  op  Gov.  Albert  Brev^'eb 

My  Fellow  Alabamlans,  I  come  to  you  to- 
night as  your  Governor  and  afi  a  parent,  to 
discuss  with  you  the  situation  facing  us  In 
public  education  In  Alabama. 

Many  of  you  have  expressed  your  concern 
and  anxiety  to  me  about  these  conditions. 
Martha  and  I  share  your  concern. 

Three  years  ago,  99  of  otir  school  systems 
were  put  under  statewide  court  order.  All 
ol  the  other  systems  in  Alabama  are  under 
individual  court  orders  also.  Pressure  from 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
brought  about  chaotic  conditions  In  our 
schools.  We  have  seen  the  closing  of  815  mil- 
lion worth  of  school  buildings  resulting  in 
overcrowding  to  the  extent  that  we  have  40 
to  50  students  In  many  classrooms  In  Ala- 
bama today. 

We  have  seen  students  and  teachers  herded 
about  like  cattle  to  bring  about  a  racial  bal- 
ance in  the  schools.  We  see  gymnasiums, 
auditoriums,  libraries,  and  even  lunchrooms 
being  used  as  classrooms.  We  have  seen  the 
demoralizing  effect  on  parents,  stv.deuts.  and 
teachers  alike. 

And  through  it  all.  we've  maintained  our 
strong  and  fundamental  belief  In  public  edu- 
cation— recognizing  that  the  strength  of  our 
state  Is  In  the  education  of  our  young  people 
so  that  they  may  enjoy  the  opportunities 
that  exist  for  them  In  the  tomorrow. 

Now.  we  face  further  assaults  on  our  school 
systems.  Three  of  our  systems,  the  Jefferson 
County  system,  the  Bessemer  system,  and  the 
Mobile  system  are  under  orders  to  implement 
plans  by  February  1.  The  other  systems  will 
be  under  similar  orders  for  the  next  school 
year  beginning  in  September. 

Now  we  do  not  at  this  time  know  what 
these  plans  may  be.  But  I  urge  you  tonight 
to  be  calm.  Do  not  panic.  Let's  remember 
that  we  will  not  get  results  nor  solutions  in 
the  streets,  but  through  legal  processes. 

I've  been  meeting  with  your  school  boards 
on  several  occasions  to  help  plan  with  them 
ways  to  meet  these  threats  to  the  continua- 
tion of  our  public  school  systems.  And  I  want 
to  assure  you  tonight  that  your  Governor 
stands  four-square  with  your  local  boards  cf 
education  In  meeting  these  crises.  And  al5o, 
your  Governor  stands  with  you  In  preservlne 
public  education  as  we  have  known  It  In 
Alabama. 

qualitt  education 

The  question  is  not  Integration  or  segrega- 
tion. Ttie  question  Is  quality  education.  What 
kind  of  education  are  our  young  people  going 
to  get  in  our  public  schools  in  Alabama? 

We  look  about  us  in  the  other  states  of 
this  nation  and  we  And  that  In  St.  Louis,  86 
per  cent  of  the  Negroes  attend  all-Negro 
schools  In  that  city,  while  weYe  told  In 
Alabama  that  there  can  be  no  all-Negro 
schools. 

That  in  Chicago  there  are  208  all-Negro 
schools  and  we  in  Alabama  are  told  we  can't 
have  any  such  schools. 

In  Los  Angeles.  California,  there  are  228 
schools  with  no  Negro  faculty  members  and 
we're  told  that  in  Alabama  we  can't  have  such 
schools. 

In  New  York  there  are  114  all-Negro 
schools.  And  yet  we're  told  in  Alabama  that 
regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the  parents  and 
students  of  both  races  we  will  have  racial 
balance  in  each  school  in  each  system  in 
Alabama. 

And  we  look  to  the  Congress  in  Washington 
and  see  such  liberals  as  Senator  McGovern 
and  Senator  McCarthy  and  Senator  Percy 
who  send  or  have  sent  their  children  to  pri- 
vate schools.  We  see  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  even  Thurgood 
Marshall,  who  bas  sent  his  children  to  a 
private  school. 
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BOfBI-E    STANDARD 

We  ?slc  ourseUes  The  question.  Why'" 
Many  ot  yon  have  asked  me  the  questU'n. 
'Win'''  Why  Is  more  required  of  us  In 
Alabama  t!»an  of  those  o'her  states'  Why  is 
one  siandiirci  adopted  for  Ahibama  and  an- 
other standard  for  most  of  the  other  states  cf 
th!^  Nation-  Why  U  there  a  double  standard 
In  use*  today  insofar  a.s  the  op-rati.n  ul  our 
scli'X'l  systems  are  c-aicerned? 

It  was  Theodore  Roosevelt  who  Stiid.  "No 
man  ;s  above  the  law  and  no  man  is  below 
It'  We  In  Alabama  '<c:ia*-  'hat  were  not 
above  the  law.  but  nei'her  are  ^le  below  It. 

The  Congre;^  of  the  United  States  in  1964 
cm  pted  the  Civil  Rights  Ait  Lii  Tile  four 
of  that  Act,  the  Conjfre.^s  prohibited  the  buo- 
Uii;  of  studens  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  In 
til"  .sch'>ols  And  that  policy  wa-s  reaffirmed 
bv  ihe  Congreso  :n  I9es  m  the  approprlatloni 
b;ll  for  the  Department  of  Heal'h  Education, 
and  Wei f, ire 

Under  'he  CoiistituMon  of  our  country,  a 
stat«  IS  given  the  right  to  file  an  original  ac- 
",  in  m  the  I'r.ited  States  Supreme  Court 
aguinit  resident  >  of  anoii  er  itate  when  those 
persons  have  aggrieved  the  citizens  cf  our 
state. 

ORIGINAL    ACTION 

Accordingly,  today.  I  have  filed  In  the 
Unite'd  States  Supreme  Court  the  place  where 
all  our  troubles  began,  an  original  action 
against  the  Attornev  General  of  the  Cnited 
S'ates  and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  alleging  the  discriminatlua 
that  r.as  been  practiced  against  Alabama — 
alle^ir.s;  the  double  standard  that  has  be«n 
empkyed  insofar  as  our  school  systems  are 
concerr.ed— set'ing  out  the  things  that  are 
required  of  us  that  have  not  been  required 
of  other  states-  atir!  asking  the  S\ipreme 
Court  of  our  land  U5  enjoin  those  two  defend- 
ants from  further  pnspcvitlnar  any  ^uirs  or 
taking  any  actions  in  Alabama  unless  and 
until  they  take  similar  action  in  the  other 
states  of  th;s  na'lon. 

This  IS  a  novel  approach  It  has  never  beer. 
tried  m  suits  involving  our  school  systems 
Bu'  it  s  a  right  that  s  given  to  us  under  the 
basic  document  that  rules  our  country  Its 
a  right  we  have  to  pursue,  and  I  zn  pursuing 
It  tonight  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama lo  assert  our  right  to  equal  treatment 
under  the  law  along  wrh  all  the  other  citi- 
zens of  this  country 

AT     PROPER     TIMB 

Some  months  ago.  I  announced  that  at  the 
proper  time  I  would  qualify  as  a  candidate 
for  Governor  in  *he  elections  t  ■  be  held  thia 
year  I'm  coming  to  you  tonight  before  the 
campaign  begins  because  with  you  tonight 
are  above  politics 

I  have  never  misled  you  or  given  you  false 
hope  I  will  never  nU.slead  you  or  give  you 
false  hope   N^  office  is  worth  that 

At  the  same  time  I  will  not  Jeopardize  the 
safety  or  welfare  of  our  school  children  of 
either  race  m  order  to  gain  political  ad- 
vantage or  to  create  a  political  issue 

And  tonight  my  fr.ends.  I  assure  you,  I 
promise  you  that  I  will  not  use  our  school 
children  for  political  purposes 

Instead,  as  your  governor.  I  will  assert  our 
rights  a*  a  people  to  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws — no  more,  no  less — .is  is  our  right  as 
cltlzen.s  of  the  Cnlted  States 


EXTINSIONS  OF  RHMARKS 

•  How  IS  my  son?  '  A  wife  asks  "Is  ir.y 
husband  alive  or  dead? 

CoiiinuHusi  North  Violnam  is  sadisti- 
cally ;iiactic:n:<  i^pirUua!  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.400  Amenrmi  prison- 
ers oi  war  and  their  fumihes. 

How  Ion  •' 
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MANS  INHUMANTTY  TO  MAN- 
LONG '' 


-HOW 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  low. A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday    February  3.  1970 

Mr,  SCHERLE    Mr    Speaker,  a  child 
«sks:  "Where  Is  daddy''"  A  mother  asks: 


DAVU5  A  MORSE.  DIRECTOR-GEN- 
ERAL OF  THE  ls:.69  NOBEL  PEACE 
PRIZEWLNNER.  IHE  LNTERNA- 
TIONAL    LABOUR    ORGANIZATION 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON.  JR. 

or    NtW    JEK.SEV 

IN  THE  HOUsE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  3.  1970 

Mr,  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  know  that  yi.'i  and  our  fellow 
Members  were  ?>  thi  illed  as  I  when  word 
was  received  last  year  tiiat  the  Nobel 
Prue  lor  Peace  had  been  awarded  to  the 
International  L^iboui'  Oiwanutation. 

It  has  been  my  piivile^re  to  represent 
the  House  as  a  coni!re.--';onaI  ('bseiver  to 
the  ILO  Conference  for  the  past  several 
>  ears  and  I  am  -r.^tefu!  for  that  honor, 
in  my  association  with  tlie  ILO,  I  have 
come  to  have  a  great  regard  for  Mr, 
David  Mor;>e.  a  very  capable  Director- 
Gt-neral.  I  think  tiiat  the  award  of  the 
Nobel  Pn/a  to  the  ILO  is  due  m  no  small 
measure  to  the  splendid  service  which 
Mr.  Moi-se  nas  rendered  to  the  interna- 
tional conmiunity  of  natioris. 

I  am  pleased  to  place  before  the  House 
a  commentary  of  Mr  Morse  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Octcbor  issue  of  Report 
From  Ruttjers.  fi  communication  of  our 
State  university  in  New  Jeisey.  The  ar- 
ticle re.ids  as  follows: 

David   A.   Morse.    Director-General  of  the 
1969    Nobel    Peace    Prizewinner,    the    In- 
tern ation\l   Labour   ORGANt7.ATio.v 
Ralph    Waldo    Emerson.    In    his    essay    on 
self-reliance,    wrote      ".\n   insUlutltn    Is   the 
lengthening    shado'w    of    one    man."    That 
th   Kfht    ha.-   f.,nitn'nlv   expre  sed    the    rela- 
tionship   between    wh.it    a    m.in    created    or 
;uldes  and  the  m.m  himself 

Since  1948.  gtiidance  of  the  Intern.it lonal 
Liibour  Orcanlzatlon  has  been  In  the  hands 
of  Director-General  Divld  A  Morse  The  ILO 
recently  won  the  Not>el  prize  for  peace  for 
1969.  the  year  when  It  reached  the  age  of 
50.  The  p.i.;t  21  years  Is  a  period  long  enough 
to  Justify  calling  the  ILO  the  "lengthening 
shadow"  of  Morse. 

The  line  separating  an  Individual  Nobel 
laureate  from  the  Individual  directing  an 
organi.r;itlonal  Nobel  laureate  is  a  fine  one 
Morse's  role  In  ILO  activities  will  probably 
Justify  his  representing  the  organization  at 
the  Oslo  ceremonies  on  Dec   10 

David  Morse  Is  a  product  of  Rut;?ers  Uni- 
versity in  1929.  capping  by  his  graduation  an 
iindcrirTa'luate  career  tha'  combined  scho- 
la-'ic-  h^n  rs  varsiiv  football  and  lacrosse 
nirm*fr^h;p  In  the  glee  r'.ub  and  campus 
theatrical  experience  He  had  come  to  Rut- 
gers by  way  of  his  birthplace.  New  Tfork  City, 
and  early  years  at  Sf)mervlHe  NJ  .  where  he 
graduated  from  high  school  The  trip  from 
S*>mervllle  to  New  Brunswick  took  place  in 
his  father's  furniture  truck 

He  roomed  at  Rutgers  with  a  cousin,  David 
A  (Sonny)  Werblln,  who  gained  fame  In  his 
own  right  for  putting  together  the  cham- 
plonshiD  New  '\'ork  Ji-ts  tea.^l  of  the  Ameri- 
can Football  League 

Morse  entered  Hxrvard  Law  School  right 
aft*r  his  Rutgers  graduation  After  obtain- 
ing his  law  deg^ree.  he  entered  Government 


service  as  a  niemher  of   the  staff  of  the  so- 
licitor of  the  U  S    Department  of  Interior. 

In  1934,  he  becinie  chief  counsol  of  the  Pe- 
troleum Labor  Policy  Board,  .m  appointment 
that  begin  his  llte-lon^'  involvement  with 
labor  and  labar  relations  Within  that  labor- 
interest  sphere.  Morse  w.is  regional  attorney 
111  New  Vork  for  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  and  entered  I>.ibor  .urbltratlon 
work  as  the  Impartial  "man  In  the  middle" 
for  the  milk  .md  dry-cleaning  industries. 

Labor  occupied  him  durlnu  World  War  II 
a.s  an  .^rmy  officer  He  reorganized  1  ibor  from 
the  wTecked  remains  of  jv)st-war  Italy  and 
Gernumy  In  luvly,  he  drafted  the  program 
that  repl.ac^d  Fascist  corpor.i.t€  syndicalist 
system  with  a  democratic  labor  orginlzatiou 
In  Germany,  the  Nazi  Labor  Front  w;is  fin- 
ished by  the  defeat;  Morse  replaced  It  with 
a   new   labor   policy   for   West    Germany. 

Recognition  of  his  nccompll.shments 
brought  him  the  Legion  of  Merit  after  the 
war,  and  appointment  by  Harry  S.  Tniman 
In  1946  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
International  Affairs 

T\v  )  years  later.  Edward  J.  Phelan  an- 
nounced his  re.^lgnatlon  a:^  Dlrertcr-Oeneral 
of  the  ILO  The  search  for  a  successor  nar- 
rowed down  to  Morse,  who  was  tapped  for  the 
role,  accepted,  and  has  been  in  Geneva  ever 
since 

Morses  tenure  at  ILO  covers  the  period 
in  which  war-deva-stated  countries  have  re- 
built their  industrial  machinery  and  econ- 
omle,;  newly  emerged  and  newly  Independent 
countries  were  bulldlne  new  li-.dustrlal  plant.s 
and  economies.  These  modern  plants  were 
competing  with  those  In  countries  that  had 
escaped  unscathed  from  the  destruction 
wrought  by  war.  but  not  from  obsolescence 

ILO  discovered  a  treme:idou.s  need  for 
labor  education  manaeerlal  development  and 
generation  of  a  healthy  labor-mana?ement 
relationship 

It  has  established  programs,  developed 
tenchlng  materials  and  created  opportunities 
lor  laborers  to  learn  about  their  Increasingly 
heavy  economic  and  social  responsibilities. 

ILO  seeks  to  promote  sound  principles  and 
techniques  of  management,  focusing  espe- 
cially on  raising  productivity  and  on  the 
training  of  supervisors. 

The  labor-management  relations  program 
at  ILO  Is  intended  to  foster  a  better  under- 
standing of  Industrial  relations  by  all  who 
must  know. 

Shortly  after  the  announcement  of  the 
Nobel  award.  Morse  appeared  on  the  NBC 
"Tixlay '■  show  with  Hugh  Downs  and  Pauline 
Frederick  On  that  occasion  he  described  his 
concern  with  the  possible  role  of  ILO  In  at- 
tacking tw  I  pressing  problems  One  Is  the 
spread  of  automation  The  other  is  the  preva- 
lence f  f  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment in  the  world  with  part  of  the  problem 
related  to  the  automati  in  he  h  .d  ii;en*!oned 
Both  thr'e  problems  contribute  to  the 
unrest  endemic  In  many  cou>urles  ILO  has 
atte-npted  to  Improve,  thro.urli  International 
action,  the  conditions  under  which  people 
labor  so  as  to  promote  economic  and  social 
stability  This  Is  the  contribution  that  ILO 
can  make  as  one  of  ten  specialized  agencies 
associated  wi'h  the  United  Na'lons. 

ILO  was  established  In  April.  1019  when  Its 
c(  ns'ltutlon  w.:s  adopted  as  part  of  the 
Treatv  of  Versailles,  several  war--  ..go 

Dnvtd  Morse  was  once  de'-erlbed  as  one 
who  had  made  a  profession  of  Impartiality. 
He  had  been  an  Impartial  arbiter  In  the 
metropolitan  New  York  milk  Industry  and 
In  the  dry-cleaning  Industry 

He  Is  now  an  Impartial  arbiter,  confronted 
wl"h  the  problem  of  reconciling  world-wide 
differences  !n  the  attitudes  toward  work.  In 
the  relations  between  employer  and  employe 
an  1  In  the  power  or  lack  of  It  that  labor  has 
in  ditTerent  countries  He  must  force  himself 
to  foriiet  his  own  unconscious  bias  about 
these  differences 

The  ta>k  almo.st  demands  a  background 
developed  In  a  vacuum,  to  prevent  Injecting 
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a  point  of  view  that  may  Interfere  In  any 
particular  situation.  But,  skilled  arbiters 
don't  come  from  a  vacuum. 

David  Morse  came  from  Rutgers,  with  stops 
along  the  way  that  provided  additional  ex- 
perience to  wrestle  with  the  world's  woes. 
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HARRIS    JUST    WON'T    HEDGE    ON 
CONTROVERSIAL  ISSUES 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Tuesday.  February  3,  1970 

Mr,  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jan- 
uary 18,  1970.  issue  of  the  Tulsa  World 
carried  an  excellent  article  by  Lee  Slater 
on  Oklahoma's  distinguished  senior 
Senator  and  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  the  Honor- 
able Fred  R.  Harris. 

The  article  describes  the  10-day  tour 
Senator  Harris  made  through  our  native 
State  of  Oklahoma  during  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress.  Regardless  of  whether 
one  agrees  or  disagrees  with  the  Sena- 
tor's stand  on  some  of  the  major  issues  of 
the  day.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  greatly 
impre.sscd  with  the  reception  he  received 
during  his  visit  and  with  the  straight- 
forward and  courageous  manner  in 
which  he  discussed  and  defended  his 
position  on  the  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  all  Members  will 
be  mo.st  interested  in  this  article  and  I 
include  It  at  this  point  under  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement: 
Harris  Just  Won't  Hedge  on  Contkoversial 
Issues 
(By   Lee   Slater) 

"This  may  sound  a  little  corny."  admitted 
a  well-known  Democratic  figure,  "but  It 
takes  courage  to  do  what  he's  doing,  I  think 
the  people  like  that" 

"I  keep  expecting  him  to  hedge,  but  he's 
not,"  winced  another.  "You  gotta  respect 
him  for  that." 

So  It  was  in  the  w.ike  of  a  10-day  foray 
through  his  home  state  by  Fred  R.  Harris, 
Oklahoma's  energetic  and  controversial 
senior  US.  senator  and  national  Democratic 
chairman. 

Harris  was  not  Just  refusing  to  budge 
from  controversial  suinds  on  the  Vietnam 
war.  the  national  war  moratorium  and  mili- 
tary spending.  Rather,  he  was  carrying  the 
light  into  tho.se  areas  where  his  rhetoric  was 
supposed  to  have  been  in  hot  political  water. 

Relaxing — as  much  as  Harris  ever  re- 
laxes— In  a  room  at  Western  Hills  State  Lodge 
before  concluding  his  tour  Saturday,  the 
senator  allowed  he  was  making  "mission- 
aries." 

"Around  the  coffee  shop  .  .  .  they'll  be  bet- 
ter able  to  defend  their  positions — and 
n.ine,"  he  said 

If  It  was  "missionaries"  Harris'  tour  pro- 
duced, the  result  was  not  a  rough  spot  in 
the  texture  of  his  Oklahoma  visit. 

Harris'  deep  speaking  delivery,  making  up 
with  a  ring  of  sincerity  and  urgency  what  it 
loses  in  finesse  and  polish,  often  resembled 
the  evangelical  orations  of  a  country  preach- 
er at  revival  time. 

Time  and  ag..ln  Harris  talked  In  somber 
tones  about  that  "day  of  accounting"  when 
"all  of  us  must  ask  ourselves  whether  we 
served  our  stewardship." 

Winding  up  a  half-hour  dissertation  de- 
fending his  dovish  Vietnam  stance,  Harris 
always  declared.  "If  a  man  won't  ^eak  out 
for  what  his  conscience  tells  him  in  matters 
like  these,  matters  of  life  and  death.  j?ar  and 
peace,  he  oughtn't  serve  in  public  oflBce," 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

And — In  direct  contradiction  to  report*  of 
the  political  Jeopardy  created  by  his  Viet- 
nam stand — he  frequently  drew  applause, 
with   an  occasional   standing  ovation. 

The  stand  that  created  so  much  contro- 
versy ; 

Harris  wants  all  U.S.  combat  ground  troops 
withdrawn  from  Vietnam  by  the  end  of  1970 
on  an  announced,  systematic  basis.  He 
thinks  President  Nixon's  withdrawal  has 
been  too  slow.  Harris  would  leave  250,000 
tactical  and  support  troops  to  be  withdrawn 
later. 

The  Senator  also  claims  Nixon's  "Vietnam- 
Izatlon"  policy  Isn't  working.  As  evidence,  he 
cites  President  Thleu's  claim  that  U,S.  troops 
must  be  prepared  to  remain  In  Vietnam  for 
"many  years," 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect  of  the 
senator's  lengthy  tour  was  the  size  of  the 
crowds  which  gathered  to  greet  him  as  he 
coursed  Oklahoma  from  Altus  to  Ponca  City, 
Woodward  to  McAlester, 

Repeatedly,  crowds  overflowed  the  meeting 
space  reserved  for  the  occasion.  Rarely  were 
the  audiences  all  white.  Black  people,  Mexi- 
can-Americans and  Indians  turned  out  to 
hear  the  man  who  has  championed  many  of 
their  causes. 

Part  of  It,  even  Harris  conceded,  may  have 
been  In  response  to  the  barrage  of  criticism 
to  which  he  has  been  subjected. 

In  his  home  town  of  Lawton,  for  example, 
some  antl-Harrlsltes  got  a  basketful  of  pub- 
licity from  a  handful  of  signatures  en  a  peti- 
tion urging  a  boycott  of  the  senator's  address 
to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The  result:  a 
backlash  of  support  that  drew  more  than  350 
people  for  the  luncheon — the  biggest  cham- 
ber crowd  ever  for  an  Installation  program. 

With  some  exceptions,  Harris  followed  the 
same  routine  In  the  36  cities  he  visited.  After 
handshaking  his  way  through  the  crowd,  he 
spoke  formally  for  20  minutes  or  so,  hitting 
heavily  at  the  Republican  administration's 
economic  p)ollcle6,  then  fielded  questions  from 
the  audience. 

When  It  developed  early  In  the  tour  that 
his  crowds  were  somewhat  shy  about  asking 
questions  about  his  Vietnam  stand,  Harris 
began  opening  the  question  and  answer  ses- 
sions by  saying.  "Ask  me  about  anything  on 
your  mind,  the  Vietnam  war  or  anything." 

If  several  questions  went  by  without  the 
war  cropping  up,  Harris  reminded  them 
again,  ""You're  an  easy  crowd.  Ask  me  about 
something  like  the  Vietnam  war." 

Most  often  the  question  came  gingerly: 

"I've  got  a  19-year-old  son  whose  birthday 
is  Sept.  14.  That's  the  first  day  drawn  In  the 
draft  lottery.  Naturally,  his  mother  and  I  are 
concerned  about  the  Vietnam  situation.  We 
know  you  are,  too.  but  we'd  like  for  you  to 
tell  us  exactly  what  you  think." 

Or: 

"Senator.  I  think  a  lot  cf  people  don't  un- 
derstand why  you  stand  the  way  you  do  on 
Vietnam,  Will  you  tell  us  so  we  can  explain 
It  to  them?" 

But,  occasionally,  the  same  queries  were 
pointedly  blunt: 

"Why  did  you  condone  the  moratorium?" 

And,  privately,  some  of  Harris'  friends  were 
gnunbllng,  "The  next  time  he's  going  to  do 
something  like  that  (speak  on  Moratorliun 
Day) ,  I  want  him  to  give  me  10  days'  notice 
so  I  can  get  out  of  town,"  one  western  Okla- 
homa Harris  booster  said. 

The  one  thing  that  Harris  adamantly  re- 
fused to  do  was  duck.  He  fired  back  bis  views 
In  terms  no  one  could  misunderstand,  al- 
though political  expedience  might  have  sug- 
gested a  softer  course. 

"People  are  decent  enough  and  smart 
enough  themselves,"  Harris  said.  "That's  why 
I  talk  straight  to  people  .  .  .  Harry  Truman 
always  said  what  he  felt  .  .  .  That's  the  thing, 
•n  retrospect,  people  admire  most  about 
him." 

The  tour,  Harris  continued,  "renewed  my 
faith  In  people.  They'll  do  the  right  thing 
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when  they  have  the  facts.  You  needn't  be 
embarrassed  about  talking  straight  to  them." 

People  who  hold  public  oflBce  are  "leaders 
and  followers"  who  have  a  "responsibility  to 
educate  ...  to  come  home  and  report,"  the 
senator  said. 

When  he  spoke  about  infiatlon,  Harris  re- 
peatedly brought  up  the  name  of  the  late 
Robert  S.  Kerr,  his  predecessor  in  the  Senate 
and  Oklahoma's  biggest  political  giant.  "Bob 
Kerr."  Harris  would  say,  "fought  against  high 
interest  rates  in  the  last  Republican  admin- 
istration. Bob  Kerr  predicted  they  would 
cause  a  recession,  and  he  was  right." 

The  economy  and  the  war,  Harris  discov- 
ered, were  the  two  issues  Oklahomans  wanted 
most  to  talk  about.  After  that,  in  no  partic- 
ular order,  came  agriculture,  draft  reform, 
the  My  Lai  Incident,  health  and  education, 
oil  imports,  his  plans  for  1972  and  the  na- 
tional Democratic  chairmanship.  And,  in 
Waurika,  It  was  the  Waurlka  Reservoir  and  in 
Okemah,  a  Public  Health  Service  Indian  hos- 
pital and  in  Checotah,  the  status  of  Arrow- 
head and  Pountainhead  Lodges. 

The  main  function  of  the  trip  was  for  Har- 
ris to  meet  the  people.  Some  suspected  it  was 
to  ball  him  out  of  impending  political  dis- 
aster. 

Is  the  senator,  whose  term  doesn't  ex- 
pire tmtil  1972,  in  political  trouble? 

"Not  as  much  as  some  would  like,"  Harris 
chuckled.  "I  am  much  encouraged.  The  most 
important  thing  ...  is  not  what  the  polls 
show  at  the  moment — though  our  last  polls 
were  all  right — but  how  strong  the  people  who 
are  for  you  are  for  you." 

"Feed's  supporters  are  confused  by  what 
they've  read  and  seen  on  television,"  a  friend 
said,  "This  trip  does  a  lot  of  good.  They  can 
talk  with  him.  He's  convinced  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple, and  they'll  convince  a  lot  of  other 
people." 

"By  speaking  your  mind  plainly,  you  In- 
spire some  i>eople  because  you're  on  their 
side,"  Harris  said.  "You  inspire  some  because 
you're  forthright.  And  all  of  them  go  away 
thinking  you  believe  s^ou're  right." 

"I  think,"  allowed  a  prominent  Oklahoma 
Democrat  Saturday,  "Fred  has  In  Oklahoma 
a  great  silent  majority." 


BLAFRA  ASKS  CHINA'S  HELP 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  3,  1970 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  the  problems  of  Nigeria  and  Biafra 
are  of  concern  to  us  all,  I  think  that  the 
following  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  September  30,  1968. 
should  be  kept  in  mind.  It  follcws: 
IPrcm  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  30,  1968) 
BiAFEA  Asks  China's  Help 

Umuahia,  Biafra,  September  29, — Biafran 
leader  Lt.  Col,  Odumegwu  Ojukwu  has  ap- 
pealed to  Communist  China  for  cooperation 
In  the  war  against  Nigeria  and  the  struggle 
against  "Anglo-American  Imperialism  and 
Soviet  revisionism." 

The  encircled  Biafrans  announced  today 
that  Ojukwu  had  sent  a  letter  to  Chinese 
Party  leader  Mao  Tse-tung  In  which  he 
expressed : 

".  .  ,  Our  deep  gratitude  to  you  personally 
and  to  our  dear  comrades  In  China  for  the 
increasing  understanding  and  sympathy  that 
you  are  showing  in  our  struggle  against 
Anglo-American  Imfjeriallsm  and  Soviet 
revisionism." 

OJukwu's  450-word  letter  gave  the  back- 
ground to  Biafra's  secession  from  the  Nlge- 
ristfi  federation  in  May,  1967,  and  the  start  of 
the  civil  war  about  two  months  later. 
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Ojuk%ii  compared  Bialras  strviggle  for  in- 
dependence to  the  Cumniunlst  revolution  In 
China  ftJid  .ippealetl  for  help 

In  this  stnisgle.  BUfruns  count  on  the 
coopera'.lon  of  all  socialist  proijressive  peo- 
ples in  'he  fiTelron'  i>:  whK-ti  Is  the  uovern- 
ment  of  the  People  s  Republic  of  Ciilnu.'  he 
said 

The  letter  not«d  that  revisionist  Russia  ' 
has  supplied  Nigeria  with  jet  bombers  and 
figh'.er   plfj.ne'^ 

The  Blafran  Na'iona'.  t'ninn  oi  Students 
a;s»<  .ssued  i  statemen'  vesterd.iv  calling  on 
the  Peking  regime  to  openlv  svipport  Blifra 
We  .issure  'he  heroic  Chinese  people  ih.it 
we  shall  not  relent  In  our  struggle  against 
imperullsm  r.eocoloniailsm  and  revisionism 
and  like  .ill  paper  tuers  these  forces  shall  be 
smashed  on  'he  altar  of  our  indomlt.iblH 
w  11  to  survl   e   '  the  statement  said 


SECRET   SURVEY    FINDS   FLAWS   IN 
N-IXON   WELFARE  PROPOSAL 

HON.  WILUAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  MissofSi 
IN-  THt  HOUSE  OP  REPRE^E^rr.KTWKS 

Tuesdav.  February  3.  1970 
Mr  HUNGATE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  lo  the  attention  of  the 
membership  a  recent  United  Press  Inter- 
national analysis  of  President  Nixons 
welfare  proposal 

Secutt  Sruv-XT   Pivns  Pt-\ws  In   Nixnv 
WEi.r\!ir   PR-postL 
(Bv  Michael  L  Pobner) 
President    N'.xon  s   priority   welfare    reform 
plan  might  break  up  poor  wortlnit  ramllie< 
put    some    rollege   studenta    on    welfare    and 
indlrectlv    finance    purchase    of    color    tele- 
vision sets  according  to  a  secret  congreislonil 
study 

The  nonpartisan  analvsls  was  prepared  bv 
the  staff  of  the  House  W.^vs  and  Means  Com- 
mlt'ee  now  eonslderlne  Mr  Nixon's  prop<->SHl 
for  a  minimum  incom°  plan  for  workini 
families  Several  congressmen  called  the 
study  "devartatlng  " 

The  analysis  prepp.red  for  the  committee'!; 
prlv.ite  ;se  but  obtained  by  CPI  atttck'  a 
basic  premise  of  the  Nixon  proposal  deslgr.^'i 
Xr-  encourage  fathers  to  =•  iv  at  h  'me  .i-^rt 
support  their  Ismliles  "A  case  cculd  be  n.ade 
that  subsidizing  the  working  poor  may 
actually  encourage  desertion,  rather  'b  i^. 
d^sc  urage  I'  "  the  study  '^ays 

The  analysis  ftays  that  by  extending  wel- 
fare tr.  wiirklnsT  faml'les  "the  government  In 
a  sense,  would  be  telling  a  working  father 
that  he  Is  ofHcially  not  capable  of  support- 
ing his  family  at  what  the  government  be- 
lieves is  the  neces.«arv'  level  One  possible  re- 
action 'f  some  fithers  may  be  to  let  the  eo\- 
err.ment  take  over  'he  Job  of  eompletelv 
supp-jrtlng  his  famllv  " 

The  report  also  says  the  plan  raises  a  pos- 
sibility tl'.at  two  brothers  rooming  together 
at  college  could  quallfv  as  a  famllv  and  re- 
ceive welfare  Another  criticism  says  seme 
families  might  bu-  goods  to  lower  their  cash 
aasets—  a  color  TV  for  example"  —'.'  qual- 
ify to  sign  up  for  welfare 

Under  Mr  Nuon  •;.  family  allowamce  plan, 
working  families  with  children— where  a 
mother  i:-.d  cmpluved  fat  "-r  are  m  the 
home — coulJ  be  covered  under  welfare  for 
the  first  'ime  Now  a  woricing  father  with 
a  mf'ther  in  the  hous«  rules  out  the  famllv 
for  federal  welfare  payments  even  If  'he 
Inctime  Is  low  However  som.e  states  pav  wel- 
fare to  working  families  from  their  own 
funda 

The  Nixon  propoeal  would  include  the 
working  per  and  provide  a  family  of  four. 
for  example  a  minimum  $1,600  Income  a  ye€ir. 
The  payment  would  be  reduced   as  the  fam- 
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lly  earned  more  but  It  could  earn  up  to  •3.820 
before  the  allowance   is  cut  oti 

Tife  analysis  raises  a  number  uf  so-c*lled 
•  issues.  "  rather  than  conclusions,  about  Mr. 
Nlxun  3  proposal 

Among  the  p.ilnts  raised 

No  evidence  has  been  presented  tJiat  fath- 
ers in  working  poor  families  desert  'm  qual- 
ify their  families  for  welfare  lu  fact,  the 
study  says,  rvldence  shows  the  deberilon 
rate  higher  la  states  which  now  cover  the 
working  poor  under  all-state-flnanced  pro- 
grams 

Under  tlie  proposal  the  only  way  the 
father  who  wants  l<i  stay  with  his  family 
can  increai-e  his  net  income  i.s  i<>  have  more 
children  •  The  report  btates  the  father  In  a 
poor  working  family  cant  earn  more  money 
under  the  proposal  because  presuniablv  he 
is  earning  as  much  as  he  can  "When  he  looks 
at  how  the  program  applies  to  lus  family. 
he  may  soon  realize  that  the  only  way  for 
him  to  increase  his  income  l.->  to  have  a  larger 
family." 

•  Ooverumei.t  supplement*  to  the  wages  of 
the  working  poor  could  create  a  subsidized 
pool  of  cheap  lab-jr  W'  etr.ployers  ' 
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met  forest  numngtment  will  have  to  be  In- 
lenslfled."  the  itudy  says  Particularly  at 
Issue  18  the  annual'  cut  from  old-growth 
softwood  forests  in  Oregon.  Washington  and 
Northern  California  The  survey  crlUclzes 
federal  agencies,  principally  Uie  FVirest  Serv- 
ice, for  being  overly  protective  of  old-growth 
stands  while  private  timber  has  been  har- 
vested rapidly  .ind  efficiently. 

Cortalnly  the  country  must  husband  Its 
timber  resources  No  one  Is  talking  about 
w.iuton  exploitation  and  destruction  But 
the  demand  for  Umber  is  urgent  and  legiti- 
mate Surely  It  can  be  met  within  the 
bounds  of  5.jund  conserva'lon  practices  Au- 
thors of  the  timber  study  Insist  that  "by 
Intensifying  timber  management,  USFS 
could   double  its  timber  harvest  " 

The  fedenil  government  Is  dedicated  to 
incretislng  the  housing  supply,  but  seems  to 
be  defeating  its  own  purpose  by  under-use 
of  a  major  construction  material— timber 
Sliortages  mean  higher  prices  Here  at  least 
l.s  one  problem  posed  by  the  Four  Ls  that 
seems  subject  t'j  solution  Congress  should 
look  into  It 


TIMBER  PINCH 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF     I    \LIKORNI\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday    Fe^^uary  3.   1970 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  of  us  representing  timber- 
producing  areas  are  urRin^  favorable 
consideration  Tliursday  of  H  R  12025. 
the  National  Forest  Timber  Conserva- 
tion and  Management  Act  of  1969 

Althoueh  some  mlcht  believe  that  this 
Is  a  move  to  assL'^t  the  economies  of  com- 
munities dependent  upon  national  for- 
est timber  for  their  very  existence,  It 
should  be  stressed  that  the  prime,  motl- 
vatintf  factor  behind  drafting  of  this  letr- 
islation  was  the  Nations  critical  short- 
age of  housing  and  the  concept  which 
evolved  In  the  legislation  which  will  be 
considered  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Thursday  grew  out  of  congressional 
hearings  on  the  housing  crisis 

Sunday.  February  1.  the  San  FrancLsco 
Examiner  in  an  editorial  outlined  the 
reasons  for  the  housing  cnsis  noting  a 
lack  of  adequate  lumber  as  one  of  the 
four  prime  causes  of  the  situation 

Mr.  Speaker  m  order  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  views  of  a  metropoli- 
tan newspaper  on  the  legislation  which 
we  are  con.sid^nnn  this  week  I  will 
include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  this 

editorial: 

TiMsri    Pinch 

The  painful  pinch  on  housing  Is  brvilslng 
not  only  the  poor  and  r.ged  but  flrgles  and 
families  with  healthy  Incomes  They've  got 
the  Jobs  and  t.'-:p  money  Is  in  their  pockets, 
but  the  living  qii.irters  lu.st  can't  be  found 

The  vacinc:.  rate  In  San  FrancLsco  Ls  hh 
low  as  one  percent  In  some  neighborhoods 
and  that's  the  desneratlon  point  for  the 
homefeeker  The  s.ime  situation  applies  In 
New  York  Ihe  national  vacancy  rate  for  all 
tvpes  of  housing  is  "2  4  percent 
'  The  'hortare^  c.ui  b,  laid  to  the  Pour  L's — 
L.i:id.  Labor,  Lumber  and  Lucre  (meaning 
money  1  In  the  ci\se  of  lumber,  attention 
zooms  In  on  a  recently  completed  study  by 
pr.vate  consultan's  of  public  li4nd  timber 
policies  It  criticizes  tj  S  Forest  Service 
timber  cutting  policies  as  In.lexible  and 
overly  conservative 

"If    the   national    requirements  for   forest 
products  during  the  next  30  years  lu-e  to  be 


MR    WEIDENBAUM  GOES  TO 
W.'^SHINGTON 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OK     MISSofRl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Tuesday.  February  3.  1970 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker,  the  current  is- 
sue o:  the  Washington  University  maga- 
zmr.  located  in  St  Uiuis,  Mo.,  carries  a 
n^ost  interesting  and  enliKhtcning  profile 
of  Dr   Murray  L.  Weidenbaum. 

Dr.  Weidenbaum  is  a  former  chairman 
of  Washington  University's  Department 
of  Economics  and  wa.s  appointed  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon  last  year  as  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  TreasuiT  for  Economic 
Policy 

Now  on  leave  of  pb^ence  from  the  uni- 
versity. Dr.  Weidenbaum  has  become  a 
key  official  of  the  Nixon  administration 
He  has  been  referred  to  a?  the  Nation's 
foremost  academic  speclali.st  on  military 
spending,"  by  the  New  York  Times 

For  a  close  and  interesting  look  at  a 
professor  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  I  rec- 
ommend the  readme  of  this  article 

Ma.    WEIDENBAt-M    GOfS   TO   WASHINGTON 

(By  Dorotliy  Brockhofll 
S<->me  weeks  ago  Saul  Bellow,  the  novelist, 
declared  that  "American  Intellectuals  don't 
enter  government  service  very  willingly,  and 
they  look  on  government  as  a  cold-blooded 
rr.cn.- ter  "  Murray  L  Weidenbaoim.  formerly 
chairman  of  the  department  of  economics  at 
Washington  UnUirsitv  and  currently  on 
leave  of  absence  from  the  f.iculty  to  serve  as 
Assistant  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  for  Eco- 
nomic Policy,  disagrees. 

Now  serving  hu  third  tour  of  duty  in 
Washington  (he  wa.s  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  from  1949  to  19.57  and  in  1964  was 
staJT  director  of  a  presidential  Committee  on 
the  Economic  Impac  of  Defense  and  Dis- 
armament!. Weidenbaum  recently  devoted 
an  entire  speech  at  Rutgers  University  to 
••The  Role  of  the  College  Pn.  fessor  in  the 
Nixon  Admlnlstratirn  "  Stating  categorically 
that  he  believes  "the  substantial  infusion  of 
academic  talent  Is  one  of  the  hallmarks  of 
the  Nixon  administration."  Weidenbaum 
carefully  enumerated  dozens  of  university 
and  college  teachers  who  have  left  their 
classrooms  for  key  Jobs  In  the  uaUon  s  capi- 
tal. 

Included  on  Weldenbaum's  list  were  many 
of  his  friends,  including  Arthur  Burns  of 
Columbia  University  appointed  to  the  new 
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cabinet-level  position  of  Counselor  to  the 
President  soon  after  Nixon  took,  office  and 
now  head  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System; 
three  members  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  Chairman  Paul  W.  McCracken, 
from  the  University  of  Michigan,  Hendrtk  S. 
Houthakker  of  Harvard  University,  and  Dr. 
Herbert  Stein,  on  leave  as  a  Senior  Fellow 
at  the  Brookings  Institution;  and  Treaaury 
Department  colleague  Edwin  S.  Cohen  of  the 
University  of  Virginia's  Law  School. 

Weldenbaum's  observation  was  one  which 
ho,  himself,  admitted  had  been  generally 
overlooked,  and  consequently  It  came  as 
quite  a  surprise.  This  ability  to  come  up 
with  original  and  unexpected  conclusions, 
however.  Is  by  now  a  well-established 
Weidenbaum  trait  and  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  basic  reasons  why  President  Nixon 
created  a  new  place  for  him  in  the  adminis- 
tration as  the  Treasury  Department's  key 
adviser  on  economic  policy. 

Perhaps  the  best-known  example  of 
Weldenbaum's  fresh  approach  to  dlfHcult 
problems  is  his  analysis  of  one  phase  of  the 
mllltary-lndustrlal-complex:  weapons  pro- 
curement. In  1966  and  1967,  as  he  attested  In 
a  mid-November  address  In  Chicago,  his  wu 
"a  voice  In  the  wilderness"  which  warned 
"of  the  inflationary  nature  of  the  economic 
and  financial  Impact  of  the  defense  buildup 
then  underway."  This  contention,  supported 
by  basic  research  made  possible  through  a 
NASA  grant,  led  him  to  conclude  that  large 
defense  firms  are  extensions  of  the  public 
bureaucracy.  In  support  of  this  thesis,  he 
declared:  "In  some  ways,  the  Federal  Oov- 
errunent  Is  taking  on  tlie  traditional  role 
of  the  private  entrepreneur,  while  the  com- 
panies are  behaving  less  like  other  corpora- 
tions and  more  like  government  agencies  or 
arsenals." 

This  reasoning  has  had  far-reaching  Im- 
plications. John  Kenneth  Galbralth,  for  ex- 
ample, has  used  Weldenbaum's  argument  as 
a  springboard  for  recommending  that  the 
whole  mllltary-lndustrlal-complex  be  na- 
tionalized. Weidenbaum  on  the  other  hand 
would,  he  says,  "orient  it  more  toward  pri- 
vate enterprise."  Each  economist  has  his 
share  of  supporters,  nearly  all  of  whom  agree 
that  as  a  result  of  his  scholarly  Investiga- 
tions Weidenbaum  has  become.  In  the  words 
of  the  New  York  Times,  "the  nation's  fore- 
most academic  specialist  on  military  spend- 
ing "  It  was  this  reputation  that  led  a  •writer 
for  Dun's  Rei-iew  to  Intimate  not  long  after 
Weldenbaum's  appointment  to  his  present 
Washington  post  that  his  principal  Job  would 
be  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  "Pentagon  watcher" 
acting  as  the  Treasury  Department's  check 
on  Its  outlays. 

Such  an  Interpretation  of  Weldenbaum's 
duties  Is  quite  obviously  a  gross  over-slmpU- 
flcatlon.  His  responsibilities  are  extremely 
broad,  varied,  and  demanding.  His  primary 
concern,  which  Is  shared  by  other  economic 
policy  makers  In  the  government,  Is  how  to 
bring  the  Inflation  In  this  country  under 
control  without  precipitating  a  recession. 
"Tills  Is  going  to  be  very  tricky,"  Weiden- 
baum said,  "because  In  the  past  you  couldn't 
do  both.  We  think  we're  on  the  right  tnxit — 
the  economic  policy  we  have  adopted  we  oall 
gradualism.  It  Is  one  of  moderation.  Our  view 
Is  that  you  don't  turn  the  economy  upside 
down,  ■you  don't  have  massive  unemploy- 
ment. What  you  do  Is  cool  It  down." 

Weidenbaum  sees  signs  that  the  restric- 
tions which  the  government  has  Imposed  to 
curb  Inflation  are  beginning  to  work.  "Most 
mea.sures  of  real  economic  activity — QNP  In 
constant  dollars.  Industrial  production,  em- 
ployment, and  man  hours — no  longer  are  reg- 
istering the  strong  gains  which  were  being 
made  during  1968  Perhaps  this  Is  best  sum- 
marized,"  he  continued,  "by  the  decline  In 
the  rate  of  real  economic  growth  to  little 
more  than  two  percent  during  the  first  three 
quarters  of  1969,  as  compared  with  about  five 
percent  In  the  preceding  three." 
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He  made  clear,  however,  that  the  easing  of 
Inflationary  preasures  might  be  reversed  If 
Congreu  did  not  approve  a  responsible  fiscal 
policy.  Weidenbaum  warned,  "this  Is  no  time 
for  a  large  tax  reduction.  Unfortunately, 
some  of  the  people  who  have  been  pushing 
for  big,  new  expenditure  programs  have  also 
been  advocating  large  tax  reductions.  You 
Just  cant  have  both.  One  of  my  Jobs  Is  to 
remind  people  that  they  must  make  a  choice." 
Weidenbaum  conceded  that  preaching  such 
doctrine  Is  bound  to  make  him  unpopular. 
"Tou  begin  to  soimd  like  Mr.  Scrooge,"  he 
concluded. 

Weidenbaum  admitted  that  leaders  In  the 
administration  are  genuinely  concerned  over 
the  "slowing"  pains,  as  President  Nixon  re- 
cently described  them,  that  may  accompany 
the  transition  to  a  less  Inflationary  economy. 
But  he  predicted  that  unemployment  would 
not  rise  above  five  percent,  and  he  em- 
phasized that  "changes  recommended  by  the 
administration  In  the  unemployment  Insur- 
ance system  would  Improve  the  ability  of 
the  federal  budget  to  act  as  an  automatic 
stabilizer  during  periods  of  decline  In  eco- 
nomic activity." 

During  the  flret  half  of  1970  he  foresees 
a  pause  In  the  economy  as  "inflation  is 
squeezed  out  of  the  system."  But  he  looks  for 
an  upturn  about  the  middle  of  the  year. 
And  his  long-range  concerns  are  directed  to- 
wards devising  a  policy  "that  will  get  the 
economy  expanding  again."  Weidenbaum  be- 
lieves that  the  Treasury  Department  can  do 
a  great  deal  to  bring  about  a  healthy  econ- 
omy through  a  sound  tax  policy.  "We  can 
work  up  a  tax  system  that  Is  positive — that 
encourages  Job  creation,"  he  emphasized, 
"and  that's  one  of  the  things  I'm  giving  a 
great  deal  of  thought  to  now." 

Looking  ahead — as  far  down  the  road  as 
1975 — was  one  of  the  first  assignments  that 
Weidenbaum  was  given  as  a  member  of  the 
Nixon  administration.  With  Maurice  Mann  of 
the  Budget  Bureau  he  served  on  a  three-man 
committee  headed  by  Herbert  Stein,  asked 
by  the  President  to  study  the  peacetime  econ- 
omy In  the  aftermath  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
They  predicted  tight  federal  budgets  even 
after  the  fighting  ends  In  Southeast  Asia, 
something  that  Weidenbaum  prophesied  In 
the  Waahins/ton  University  Magazine  a  few 
Issues  ago  In  an  article  which  he  said  really 
"scooped"  the  nation's  press.  Summing  up 
their  position.  Stein  told  Washington  Post 
reporter  Carroll  KUpatrlck  that  there  would 
be  substantial  savings  after  the  war  ends, 
"but  we  are  already  committed  to  spending 
most  of  It."  Their  view  was  echoed  by  Daniel 
P.  Moynlhan.  formerly  counsellor  to  the 
President  on  Urban  Affairs  Council  and  now 
Burns'  successor,  who  predicted  that  the 
"peace  dividend  would  turn  out  to  be  evanes- 
cent like  the  morning  clouds  around  San 
Clemen te"  (the  California  headquarters  of 
the  Nixon  government).  The  President  him- 
self endorsed  this  view  a  few  days  later  when 
he  told  the  National  Governors'  Conference: 
"Dreams  of  unlimited  billions  of  dollars  be- 
ing released  once  the  war  in  Vietnam  ends 
are  Just  that — dreams.  True,  there  will  be 
additional  money — but  the  claims  on  It  al- 
ready are  enormous.  There  should  be  no  il- 
lusion that  what  some  call  'the  peace  and 
growth  dividend'  will  automatically  solve  our 
national  problems  or  release  us  from  the  need 
to  establish  priorities." 

Such  candid  talk  brought  sharp  criticism 
from  those  who  wanted  to  believe  that  big 
budget  savings  would  soon  be  available  lor 
cities,  transportation,  education  and  other 
social  needs.  While  there  will  be  no  huge 
bonanza  for  beleaguered  mayors  and  gover- 
nors from  post- Vietnam  surpluses,  the  Nixon 
government  has  promised  aid  from  another 
source.  Help  could  come  through  a  revolu- 
tionary revenue-sharing  plan  which  Presi- 
dent Nixon  sent  to  Congress  last  Augtist. 
Weldenbavim  headed  a  special  task  force  set 
up  by  the  President  to  develop  this  proposal 
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and  Is  considered  one  of  Its  chief  archi- 
tects. He  spends  much  of  his  time  explaining 
how  the  plan  would  work  to  "  VJ.P.'s  "  all 
over  the  country. 

Weidenbaum  nearly  always  prefaces  his 
remarks  with  a  statement  emphasizing  that 
this  plan  Is  the  financial  heart  of  what  the 
President  calls  ""the  New  Federalism." 

■"The  idea,"  as  Weidenbaum  explained,  "'Is 
to  shift  the  balance  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment back  to  the  state  and  local  govern- 
ments." The  concept  is  actually  quite  simple. 
A  percentage  of  personal  taxable  Income,  the 
same  base  used  to  calculate  federal  Income 
taxes,  would  be  set  aside  for  return  to  the 
states  and  cities.  A  formula  based  on  popu- 
lation and  comparative  tax  effort  w^ould 
determine  how  much  money  would  go  to 
each  state.  The  states,  in  turn,  would  be 
required  to  pass  on  a  percentage  of  their 
share  to  all  counties,  cities,  and  towns  within 
their  borders.  The  amount  each  city  and 
county  would  get  Is  dependent  on  how  much 
general  revenue  each  unit  collects. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  Weidenbaum  Is 
so  enthusiastic  about  the  proposal  Is  that 
It  refiects  opinions  which  he  expressed  in 
papers  published  while  he  was  at  Washing- 
ton University.  "I  called  for  a  reallocation  of 
public  sector  resources  to  the  states  and 
cities,"  he  explained,  "and  It  Is  nice  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  carrying  out  these  Ideas." 
This  point  Is  part  of  a  thesis  on  the  need 
to  decentralize  the  federal  government  which 
Weidenbaum  regards  as  the  fundamental 
message  of  his  new  book,  The  Modern  Public 
Sector,  published  recently  by  Basic  Books  of 
New  York.  The  volume,  also  prepared  while 
Weidenbaum  was  on  the  Washington  Univer- 
sity campus,  not  only  lays  the  conceptual 
foundation  for  the  reform  proposal  for 
revenue  sharing,  but  also  emphasizes  the 
current  trend  towards  Involving  non-govern- 
mental institutions  In  the  solution  of 
society's  problems. 

Weldenbatun  has  another  book  in  mind, 
but  It  will  have  to  wait  because  In  his  pres- 
ent position  he  has  very  little  time  for  the 
kind  of  reflection  necessary  to  produce  a 
weighty  tome  on  economics.  In  fact,  one  of 
his  concerns  is  how  to  find  a  few  spare  mo- 
ments for  contemplation  In  a  work  •»-eek  that 
averages  65  hours,  ■with  each  day  stretching 
from  9  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  As  one  solution,  Wei- 
denbaum hit  on  the  Idea  of  riding  the  bus 
from  his  Chevy  Chase  home  to  the  massive 
pile  of  rock  which  is  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's headquarters  Just  east  of  the  White 
House.  In  rank-happy,  status  conscious 
"D.C."  this  decision  was  regarded  as  highly 
Irregular — administrators  at  Weldenbaum's 
level  simply  don't  travel  on  public  transpor- 
tation. Or  if  they  do.  "they  lose  face."  Wei- 
denbaum explained  with  a  mischievous  grin. 
The  whole  business  of  formal  protocol 
strikes  Weidenbaum  as  ludicrous,  but  for  the 
sake  of  convention  he  now  wears  conserva- 
tive banker  gray  suits  Instead  of  blazer 
Jackets,  and  always  remembers  to  don  his 
well-tailored  coat  when  he  leaves  his  very 
proper  office.  His  black  hair,  once  cropped  in 
a  crew  cut.  Is  now  a  more  conservative 
length,  which  gives  him  a  Brooks  Brothers 
look.  He  appears  changed,  but  conversations 
with  him  reveal  that  he's  not  so  very  differ- 
ent after  all  from  the  professor  who  used  to 
make  his  headquarters  In  McMillan  Hall. 

The  sense  of  humor  Is  very  much  in  evi- 
dence and  the  candor.  "A  Job  as  an  assistant 
secretary  was  sometimes  Just  a  pjoUtlcal  pay- 
off," he  observed.  "That  wasn't  true  in  my 
case,"  he  declared  with  a  grin.  Of  his  pace, 
which  leaves  his  aides  hardpressed  t<,  keep 
up  with  him.  Weidenbaum  remarked.  'Ordi- 
narily there's  Just  turmoil  around  here.  To- 
day It's  pandemonium." 

Asked  to  compare  his  life  in  the  capital 
with  that  on  the  campus.  Weidenbaum  said. 
"Different  it  surely  is,  but  more  difficult ''— 
no  I  don't  think  so."  What  he  notices  most 
Is  that  life  In  Washington,  is  far  more  rou- 
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tine  'At  Washington  University  the  pac« 
was  much  more  personally  det*rniliie<l,"  he 
i<iJd  "I  could  cotne  whenever  I  felt  Uke  it  if 
I  dldn  ?  have  .%  i.-.i-ss,  stay  late  at  nlttht  pre- 
paring lecture  not*s  and  write  a  paper  over 
the  weekend  And  If  I  ever  th.  ught  faculty 
mee:in»rs  were  a  ou  much,  im.iglne  what  life 
Is  like  now  I  And  there's  a  different  kind  of 
meeting  here  w.uch  I  c.\U  p  ibUc  >  I'ntiCt 
work  Since  I'm  a  policy-maker  I  spend  a  1  >t 
of  time  expl.iinlne  wh.it  I  .ti  dolnt'  t  >  tf.e 
prees.  Congress,  ar.d  public  Interest  k;r  uips 

Actually.  I  don''  ttnd  the  substance  that 
different  I  wis  not  a  theoretical  economl'st 
I  Wivs  always  policy-orlented  and  Interested 
In  What  WHS  happening  In  the  ecotiomy  But 
my  role  was  d.fferent  There  at  the  Univer- 
sity I  could  be  de'ached  and  Just  say  what- 
ever I  believed  to  be  the  proper  course  "f 
policy  Now.  of  course  no  one  censors  my 
i.peeches.  but  stlU  there  Is  self-imposed  re- 
straint because  you  know  that  anvthmg  thif 
you  sav  of  any  consequence  wi;i  be  picked 
up  and  Interpreted  as  the  view  of  the  ad- 
ministration You  slm.ply  aren  t  5f>eakinc  for 
yourself  alone  "  Bu'  Weldenbaum  made  cle.ir 
that  he  is  determined  not  to  compromise  h:s 
Integrity  "I  have  an  Im.plicit  understand- 
ing— again  self-i.mp<«ed — that  I  will  not 
publicly  criticize  the  administration  nor  will 
I  publicly  support  .something  tha*  I  don't 
be'.leve  in  " 

Weldenbsum  Li  skillful  at  fielding  ques- 
tions a'  press  cjnferen;es  and  makes  clear 
that  he  rather  enjoys  tangling  with  critics 
"OxKl  clean  fun"  Is  what  he  calls  it  whether 
It  be  locking  horns  with  Mayor  John  Lind- 
say on  the  s.i.me  rvstrum  at  the  Fo'*y-Sx'.th 
Annual  Coneress  -f  C'.tles  out  in  San  Dletjo. 
or  trading  quips  with  Martin  Agronsky  on 
television 

Probably  what  he  er.Joys  most,  however. 
are  the  ■  T-2  '  rTrolka  Tao)  sessions  when 
he  and  Stein  and  Mann  get  together  to 
thresh  out  econom.lc  priij.y  Their  combina- 
tion Is  known  as  the  "woriclng  level"  troika. 
Abore  them  is  still  another  top-level  troika 
tef.m  abbreviated  a.s  "T  1."  composed  of  the 
Council's  McCracken.  Trea-siiry  .Sfcretary 
David  Kenedy,  and  Budge*  Director  Robert 
Mayo  When  they  meet  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  Chalrm.in  .Arthur  Burns,  they 
beco.Te   the   Quadrlad 

In  early  De -ember  when  Weldenbaum  was 
Interviewed  f-r  this  ar'lde  he  and  hi?  "T  2" 
counterparts  were  preoccupied  with  the 
three  mAjor  policy  statemen-s  that  .i  Presi- 
dent makes  in  a  given  year  TTiese  are  the 
State  of  the  Union  me.ssage  the  budget 
mes.--ige  and  the  economic  report  Welden- 
baum Indicated  that  the  work  was  proceed- 
ing FmiX)thly  Indeed,  quiet  efficiency  .'eems 
to  be  a  charac'erlstlc  iif  the  Ni.xon  admm- 
Is-raticn  Even  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent announcing  a  major  change  In  admln- 
Is'ration  poUcv  and  requeitmg  a  prompt 
reply  is  delivered  to  Weldenbaum  wit.hcut 
furor  "That  never  would  have  happened 
during  -he  Johnson  administration"  he  ob- 
served, "and  I  think  that  fact  is  very  signi- 
ficant. '  he  added 

I*  suggests  as  The  Nr\c  Yrrk  T'.me^  White 
House  correspondent  Robert  B  Semple.  Jr 
pointed  out  In  a  Sunday  magazine  piece  not 
l.ing  ag.i.  the  "muted  style"  of  the  Presi- 
dency But  IS  this  reporter  went  on  to  re- 
mind readers  the  Presidency,  neverthele.ss, 
has  very  clearly  become  Nixon's  Pre'.ldency 
It  Is  NUcn's  photograph  which  looms  on 
the  walls  of  offices  all  over  the  Treasury 
headquarters  and  presumably  a!',  the  other 
key  department  buildings  in  Waihl'igton. 
and  It  IS  Nixon's  phllos;  phy  which  sets  the 
tone  of  this  administration  Perhaps  it  was 
best  expressed  m  the  midst  of  a  conversa- 
tion which  .Mr  .Nixon  had  with  several  of 
his  aides  last  July  when  the  President  is 
reported  to  h.ave  said  according  to  his  coun- 
sel John  Ehrlichman  "L^t  us  not  fall  into 
the  dreary  rut   or  Just  manage  the  chaos  a 
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little  better  Let  us  use  the  great  power  nf 
this  place  to  do  something  for  the  nation  " 
Administration  officials  like  Murray  L  Wel- 
tenbaum  could  ask  for  no  better  direction 
nor  any  clearer  reasnn  for  coming  to  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac  to  shoulder  the  re- 
sfxinslbllltles    of    public    service 
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FEDER.\L  CIVILI.\N   EMPLO\'MENT. 
DECEMBER   1969 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or    TE.T.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  3.  1970 

Mr  M.AHON  Mr  Speaker  I  include 
H  release  highliRhtiiit;  tlie  Derember  1969 
civilian  personnel  report  ot  tht  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduciun  of  Federal  Ex- 
penditures: 

FEDESAI,    Cl\riJ\N     EMrLoT.MtNT 

December   1969 

Executive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oo\ern- 
ment  rep)orted  civilian  employment  in  the 
miinth  of  December  totaling  2,!)250<J1  This 
was  a  net  decrea.^  of  1.057  as  compared  with 
employment  reported  m  the  preceding  mi 'nth 
of  November 

Civilian  emplovment  reported  hv  the 
executive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  months  in  l^'cal  year  r.i7o,  which 
kjegan  July   1.   1969  follows 


Monlh 

Employment 

Incruse 

0*ctej'» 

Jul»1969 

August    . 

September 
October 
Novembe' 
D8c«mber 

3  06:  319 
3  0?8.WI 
?  9S«  386 
2  9«C  113 
2  9?6  ' 38  . 
2.92i,08l  .. 

9  ?76 

33  798 
70  135 
17  9:3 
14  iT> 
1,0S7 

Total  federal  empkiyment  In  civilian  agen- 
cies for  the  month  of  Dec-mber  wa.s  1  662.292. 
an  increase  of  8.080  as  comp.ired  with  the 
Novembea  total  of  1.654.212  Total  civilian 
employment  In  the  military  agencies  in 
De-ember  wa.s  1.262  789  a  decrease  of  9,137 
as  compared  with  1.271  926  In  November 

C.vllian  agencies  reporting  the  largest  de- 
creases were  Commerce  Department  with 
3,632.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  with  1  232.  and  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment with  1.160  These  decreases  *ere  offset 
by  a  seasonal  Increase  In  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment with  13  05C  and  an  increase  in  Treasury 
Department  wntn  1  42J 

In  the  Department  of  Defen.se  the  largest 
decreases  In  clvllan  emplovment  were  re- 
ported by  the  Army  with  4.413.  Navy  with 
3.722  and  Air  Force  with  656. 

Total  employment  inside  the  United  States 
in  December  was  2.682.961,  an  increase  of 
1.093  as  compared  with  November  Tn'al  em- 
plovment outside  the  United  States  in  De- 
cember was  242  120.  a  decrease  of  2.150  as 
compared  with  November.  Industrial  employ- 
ment by  federal  agencies  in  December  was 
566.999,  an  Increase  of  5.832  as  compared  with 
November 

These  tlgures  are  from  reports  certified  by 
the  agencies  as  complied  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures. 

FL  LL-TIME  Pr.RMANE!*T  EMPLOTME.NT 

The  total  of  2.925,081  civilian  employees 
reported  for  the  month  of  December  1969 
includes  2.606  795  full-time  permanent  em- 
ployees This  represents  a  decrease  of  2,219  In 
full-time  p>ermanent  employment  from  the 
preceding  month  of  November  These  figures 
are  shown  in  the  appendix  (p  17 »  of  the  ac- 
companying report 


rOHriCN    NATIONALS 

The  total  of  2.925.081  civilian  employees 
certified  to  the  Committee  by  federal  agcn- 
cie.s  in  their  regular  monthly  {jersonnel  re- 
ports Includes  .some  foreign  nationals  em- 
ployed in  US  Government  activities  abroHd. 
but  in  addition  to  these  there  wore  108.516 
foreign  nationals  working  for  US  agencies 
overseas  during  December  who  were  not 
counted  in  the  usual  personnel  reports  Tlie 
number  in  November  was  110.933. 


THE  OLD  STORY  OF  THE  LITTLE 
RED  HEN 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or    SOtTTH    DAKOTA 

i:;  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  3.  1970 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
South  Dakutas  mo.st  able  weekly  edi- 
tor .>.  Merle  Lof^jren.  has  a  special  talent 
for  editorial  wriliiig  His  columns  are 
often  spiced  with  humor,  but  also  convey 
a  .sound  philosophy.  His  editorial  in  the 
January  22  issue  of  the  Corson  County 
News  particularly  merits  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  I  am.  therefore, 
taking;  the  liberty  of  inserting  it  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

The  Old  Storv  ok  the  Ltttle  Pf.d  Hi.n 

There  is  a  growing  acceptance  in  the 
United  States  of  the  Idea  that  there  should 
l>e  a  guaranteed  national  Income  People 
who  do  not  earti  an  amount  determined  to 
be  needed  t.7  maintain  a  reasonable  Jitandard 
of  living  will  get  a  check  from  the  govern- 
ment to  make  up  the  difference  between 
\vh  It  they  earn  and  what  st  mebody  thinks 
t.hey  should  have  There  are  those  who  be- 
lleve  tills  program  can  work  and  we  can  .^tUl 
have  a  free  cnterprhe  system  .and  maintain 
11  srvciety  of  ambitious  people. 

Washington,  our  nation's  capita!,  is  of 
course  not  the  only  source  of  fables. 

Consider  one  of  the  fables  of  Aescp  of  an- 
cient Greece  It  has  survived  for  these  many 
years  becau-e  ol  rs  appeal  to  reason  and 
cf.mmon  sense — another  quality  one  some- 
times cannot  attach  to  the  lahlcj  coming 
out  of   Washington 

Here  Is  .Aesop's  table  with  a  little  updat- 
ing and  our  apologies  to  the  good  Greek 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  Little  Red 
Hen  who  scratched  about  and  uncovered 
S'>me  grains  of  v.  heat  She  called  her  barn- 
yard neigh t)ors  and  said,  "If  we  work  to- 
►tether  and  plant  this  wheat,  we  will  have 
some  fine  bread  to  eat  Who  will  help  me 
plant    the   wheat" 

"Not  I,"  said  the  Cow  Not  I,"  said  the 
Duck.  'Guaranteed  annual  bread,"  said  the 
Goose 

■  Then  I  win,"  said  the  Little  Red  Hen— 
and  she  did. 

After  the  wiieat  started  growing,  the 
groiinci  turned  dry  and  tiiere  was  no  rain  In 
sight.  '  Who  will  help  me  water  the  wheat?" 
'^ald  the  Little  Red  Hen. 

"Not  I."  said  the  Goose  "Not  I."  said  the 
Duck  "Not  I."  said  the  Pig.  "Equal  rights." 
sa'd  the  Cow 

"Then  I  will,"  said  the  UtUe  Red  Hen — 
and  she  did. 

The  wheat  grew  tall  and  ripened  Into  gol- 
den grain.  "Who  will  help  me  reap  the 
wheat?"   asked   the   Little   Red   Hen. 

"Not  I."  said  the  Cow  "Not  I,"  said  the 
Duck.  "Out  of  my  classification."  said  the 
Pig    "I'd   lose  my  ADC."  said  the  Ooose. 

"Then  I  will."  said  the  Little  Red  Hen— 
and  sh«  did. 
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When  It  came  time  to  grind  the  flour,  "Not 
I."  said  the  Cow.  "I'd  lose  my  unemployment 
compensation,"  said  the  Duck, 

When  It  came  time  to  make  the  bread, 
"But  that's  overtime  for  me."  said  the  Cow. 
"I'm  a  dropout  and  never  learned  how,"  said 
the  Duck  I'd  lose  my  welfare  benefits,"  said 
the  Pig  "If  I'm  the  only  one  helping  Its  dis- 
crimination." said  the  Goose. 

"Then  I  will."  said  the  Little  Red  Hen— 
and  she  did. 

She  twked  five  loaves  of  fine  bread  and  held 
them  up  for  her  neighbors  to  see. 

"I  want  some."  said  Llie  Cow.  "I  want 
some."  said  the  Duck  "I  wajit  some,"  said 
the  Pig.  "I  demand  my  share,"  said  the 
Goose 

"No."  said  the  Little  Red  Hen.  "I  can  rest 
for  a  while  and  eat  the  five  loaves  myself." 

"Excess  profit.s,"  cried  the  Cow  "Capital- 
istic leech,"  screamed  the  Gooee.  "Equal 
rights."  grunted  the  Pig. 

And  they  hurriedly  painted  picket  signs 
and  m.arched  around  the  Uttle  Red  Hen  sing- 
ing, 'We  shall  overcome."  and  they  did. 

For  when  the  Parmer  CAme  to  investigate 
the  commotion  he  said,  "You  must  not  be 
greedy.  Little  Red  Hen.  Look  at  the  oppressed 
Cow  Look  at  the  underprivileged  Pig.  Look 
at  the  less  fortunate  Goose.  You  are  guilty 
ot  making  second  class  cltlzen.s  of  them." 

"But — but  I  earned  the  bread,"  said  the 
Little  Red  Hen. 

"Exactly."  said  the  wise  F^mer.  "That 
Is  the  wonderful  free  enterprise  system:  any- 
body can  e-om  as  much  as  he  wants.  Tou 
should  be  happy  to  have  this  freedom.  In 
other  barnyards  you  would  have  to  give  all 
five  loaves  to  the  Parmer.  Here  you  give  fotxr 
loaves   to   your  suffering   neighbors." 

And  they  lived  happily  ever  after.  Includ- 
ing the  Little  Red  Hen  who  smiled  and 
smiled  and  clvicked  "I  am  grateful,  I  azc 
grateful." 

But  her  neighbors  wondered  why  she  never 
baked  any  more  bread. 


DENT.'\L  FUNDS  FOR  \TETNAM  VET- 
ERANS SHORT  IN  MONTANA 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN   1-HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  3.  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  '  f  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  .lanuarv  29.  1971.  I  appri.'-ed  my  col- 
league? of  the  ppparent  shortage  of  fund- 
int?  in  t^.e  Veteran?'  Adrr.inistraticn  to 
give  prompt  and  nmoer  dental  fare  to 
our  returning  Vietnam  veteran.*,  and  I 
cited  funding  .'•hrrt.mos  :■;  Georsjia  "  hich 
had  come  to  my  attent;on  through  a  let- 
ter I  reif  ivcd  from  the  Pio'uhe-  cf  a  Viet- 
nam veteran. 

Apparently,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Georgia 
situation  is  not  an  isrlated  instance.  I 
have  ju.'-t  received  a  letter  from  Henry 
Sa-A-yer.  direct';-  of  Montana's  Veterans 
Welfare  Ccmmis^icn.  advising  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans  Affairs  that  there  are 
mammoth  dental  backlogs  at  the  VA  hos- 
pital.s  in  Fort  Harrison  and  that  many 
Vietnam  veteran'--  are  having  to  pay  for 
emerRcncy  dental  fare  out  nf  their  own 
pockct.s.  This  is  a  deplorable  situation. 

Ml'.  Speike;-.  if  tho  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration needs  more  money  to  give  our  re- 
turning Vietnam  veterans  the  dental  care 
they  are  due  on  a  timely  basis,  they 
should  so  inform  the  Ccngre.^.s,  They  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  so  when  they 
a.'-.k  for  fiscal  year  1970  supplemental 
funds. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  from  the  di- 
rector of  the  Montana  Veterans  Welfare 
Commission  follows: 

The  Veteb.^ns'   Welfabe  Commission. 

State  of  Montana, 
Helena,  Mont.,  January  27,  1970. 
Chairman  Olin  E.  Teague, 
Uou.e  Committee  on  Veteran  Affairs, 
Hoi.se  Office  Build'ing, 
Wa.iliington,  D.C. 

Dear  Represen:  \tive  Teague:  The  Dental 
Service  .'■t  Fort  Harrison  has  received  an  al- 
lotment of  SI 7.500.00  for  out  patient  dental 
treatment  oi  veterans.  This  is  ridiculous  un- 
der the  circumstances. 

.Accordlns  to  a  Veter.ins  Administration 
circular  veterans  of  the  Viet  Nam  Er.i  who 
are  now  being  discharged  every  diy  ;i;-e  en- 
titled to  needed  dentul  care  if  they  apply 
within  6  months  of  discharge  and  have  a 
dentri!  ex.^.mlnatlon  within  8  moiithr  of  dis- 
charge. These  recently  dii;charged  veterans 
a'moat  all  tell  the  same  st-o.-y  tiiat.  they 
wore  told  the  Veteranr  .Administratis,!!  would 
give  them  dental  treatment  after  their  dis- 
charge. 

Since  August.  1969  there  has  only  been 
enough  money  for  the  Veteran.^  Administra- 
tion at  Fort  Harrison  to  pay  for  dental  ex- 
aminations or  for  emergencle^.  Believe  me 
emergencies  are  few  and  far  between. 

The  service  officers  of  the  Veterans  Wel- 
fare Commission  of  Montana,  as  per  my  in- 
structions, have  been  contacting  veterans 
shortly  after  their  discharge  to  assist  them 
in  filing  for  any  benefits  due  them.  I  would 
say  that  90  percent  file  a  10-2827  for  dental 
treatment,  then  from  Fort  Harrison  an 
examination  Is  authorized  by  the  veterans 
local  dentist.  There  the  benefit  has  stopped 
since  August.  A  back  log  of  dental  treat- 
ments has  built  up  and  Is  steadily  In- 
creasing. The  result  Is  that  a  number  of  vet- 
erans could  not  wait  for  an  uncertain  treat- 
ment date  sometime  In  the  future.  They  have 
had  dental  treatment  at  their  own  exp>ense. 
Now  when  the  Dental  Department  at  Fort 
Harrison  notifies  them  to  appear  for  treat- 
ment It  has  already  been  done.  The  Veterans 
Administration  thus  saves  the  expense  of 
the  treatment.  This  possibly  will  make  the 
dental  appropriation  go  further  for  those 
who  could  wait,  but  it  Is  obviously  unfair 
to  those  who  could  not.  It  is  impossible  to 
call  many  Into  the  dental  clinics  at  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  hospitals  at  Port  Har- 
rison and  Miles  City.  Di.'-tr.nces  are  great  In 
Montana,  so  there  would  be  a  great  expense 
in  travel  allowance.  Besides  the  dentists  are 
busy  with  patients  In  the  hospital  ai;d  could 
not  treat  very  many  on  an  oiitpntieiit  bastsT 

The  Chief  of  the  Dental  Service  a^-^rt 
Harrison  Is  very  concerned  over  th^^rflnan- 
clal  situation.  I  have  talked  with  him  several 
times  about  the  problem.  He  Is  doing  the 
very  best  he  can  with  such  limited  funds. 

I  listened  to  President  Nixon  on  television 
last  evening  when  he  vetoed  the  HEW  bill. 
I  realize  that  It  Is  going  to  be  a  miracle  If 
more  money  can  be  obtained  for  the  Veterans 
Administration.  Yet  It  Is  a  shame  that  docu- 
mentary promises  are  made  that  this  dental 
work  win  be  done  if  the  veteran  timely  ap- 
plies. The  Joker  Is  that  the  veterans  do  not 
realize  that  the  treatment  may  be  delayed 
6  months  or  more  after  the  preliminary 
examination.  That  can  be  a  long,  long  time 
to  nurse  a  set  of  teeth  needing  SUlnp  that 
should  have  been  done  In  the  service. 

It  may  be  corny  to  -wave  the  flag  but  after 
all  in  this  Viet  Nam  affair  these  boys  left 
the  security  of  home  to  serve  under  some 
of  the  worst  conditions  possible.  They  all 
hoped  that  things  -would  be  much  better 
at  home  when  they  ret-urn.  They  can  tol- 
erate and  understand  some  of  the  changes 
that  occur  while  they  are  gone.  A  tooth 
with  a  cavity  getting  larger  every  day  and 
aching  Intermittently  Is  another  story.  It  Is 
only  a  small  thing,  maybe,  but  In  many 
cases  this  will  be  the  veterans  only  medical 
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treatment  by  the  Veterans  Administration. 
IX  he  doesn't  get  timely  treatment,  after  be- 
ing promised  It,  he  will  never  trust  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  medical  treatment  again 

In  addition  It  puts  service  officers  and 
Veterans  Administration  contact  personnel 
In  a  very  poor  light.  A  veteran  comes  In  to 
apply  for  schooling,  and  In  the  course  of  the 
conversation  about  all  benefits  he  Is  asked 
about  his  teeth  He  admits  he  needs  treat- 
ment, so  an  application  is  made.  He  Is  noti- 
fied to  report  to  a  local  dentist  for  a  dental 
examination  The  dentist  tells  him  he  needs 
extensive  treatment  and  also  notifies  the 
Veterans  Administration.  I  have  already  out- 
lined what  happens  then  Something  miist 
be  done  to  convince  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et that  a  promise  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States  is  an  obligation  to  these 
young  veterans.  Sufficient  funds  to  grant  the 
one  time  dental  treatment  must  be  forth- 
coming to  take  care  of  the  promise. 

This  has  been  a  long  letter  but  this  has 
been  building  up  within  me  for  a  long  time. 
I  had  hoped  that  sufficient  funds  would  be 
allocated  and  very  disappointed  when  I 
cal.ed  the  Chief  of  the  Dental  Service  yes- 
terday to  find  how  little  was  furnished,  -you 
probably  have  been  getting  the  same  story 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  this  Is 
my  addition  to  the  growing  pile.  I  hope  Con- 
gress can  do  something  about  the  problem. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harrt  E.  Sawyer, 

Director. 


FEDERAL     AID     TO     EDUCATION- 
SOMETHING       MORE       ENT,IGHT- 

ENED? 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  McEWEN 

OF   KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  3,  1970 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  notwith- 
standing the  recommendations  of  four 
Presidents,  the  Congress,  until  the  recent 
vote  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
sustaining  the  President's  veto  of  the 
HEV/  appropriations  bill,  had  not  voted 
to  make  any  change  or  correction  in  the 
law  that  grants  impacted  aid  to  school 
districts.  Tlie  reason  most  attributed  for 
this  has  been  that  a  majority  of  the 
Congressmen  have  districts  benefiting 
from  this  program  and,  thus,  they  could 
not,  or  would  not,  vote  a  change  because 
cf  the  pressure  from  back  home.  I  do  not 
deny,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  those  of  us  hav- 
ing districts  receivins  impacted  aid  have 
heard  from  such  school  districts  and 
communities,  but  not  all  take  such  a  pa- 
rochial point  of  -view.  Evidence  of  this  is 
a  fine  editorial  appearing  in  the  Water- 
town,  N.Y.,  Daily  Times,  published  in  a 
conxmunity  which  itself  "benefits'"  from 
impacted  aid  because  of  its  proximity  to 
the  1st  Army's  major  training  center 
at  Camp  Drum,  N.Y.,  and  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  radar  installation  at  Dry  Hill.  N.Y. 
Tlie  editorial  follows: 

[Prom  the  Watertown    fN.Y.)    Dallv  Times, 

Jan.  29,  19701 

Federai,   Imp.\ct   Aid 

Tlie  biggest  consideration  In  the  education 
aid  fight  between  the  -White  House  and  the 
congress  has  emerged  as  Impact  aid.  Although 
this  form  of  assistance  to  certain  localities 
has  existed  since  1950,  hardly  anyone  has 
paid  any  significant  attention  to  It.  Impact 
aid  has  nothing  to  do  -with  Head  Start,  school 
enrichment  programs,  or  other  Imaginative 
attempts  to  improve  the  teaching  and  learn- 
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mg  proc«is  Wha-  it  has  become  is  a  federal 
zrab-bag  for  thcise  who  search  fjr  ways  ai»d 
means  to  get  federal  help  for  the  soho.M 
district. 

JeSerscn  County  has  a  thet.retical  alloca- 
tion of  $213,000.  The  ehgibiU'T  '»  determined 
bv  -he  numoer  of  p  :pus  who  either  live  or 
Ahc^e   families  work  at  Camp  Drum  or  Dry 
Hil.    Theory  of  the  n.:d  pro-am  Is  that   the 
fedtral    government .    not    paying    taxes    at 
either   ba.--e.   recogn.zes   that   it   shmild  sup- 
port the  ,schv;o:3  Dv  pavme.it.   :a  lieu  of  taxes 
This  impac'  aid  was  unJertaKen  20  vears  ago 
and  ha.>  proiiteratetl  H}  the  point  that  It  is 
:i:.w  paid  In  385  of  the  4.i5  congressional  dis- 
tricts %  ^ 
Pre-.dent  N.xon  mentioned  impact  aid     . 
S6u(»0.000  to  Mv^n'gomerv  County.  Marylaii-.l 
a  sub-irb  of  W  ashingtcn  Th.s  county  has  'lie 
highest  per  c-^plta  income  of  any  m  tlie  na- 
tion   and  It  also  recelvetl  the  bigges'  impact 
pAvments    This    Is   also    the    home     if    m.inv 
legi-'atorj    and    governmen-    employees   and 
the'r  >choo!  taxfs  are  reduced  to  the  e.xten: 
that   the   Impact   aid   provides   a  source  for 
scnool  re-,  enues 

Legislators  have  been  subj-ct  to  pressures 
t'on-i  -he  5chot)l  distric's  where  aid  pavment- 
have  been  received  to  override  Pre-^iden: 
Nixon  s  veto  Thev  were  al>o  pressured  for 
$-30'^OOOOW  ;n  inipac-  aid  Nevertheless  they 
su^ta'ned  the  president  s  veto  Ttie  figure  he 
requested  was  S200.000.000.  In  order  to  lighten 
son  e  of  -he  pressure  on  congressmen  he  has 
made  some  fom-.  wf  a  commitment  to  double 
the  5200000,000.  splitting  the  difference,  lus 

;t  were. 

The  supertntendent  of   public   schools   in 
Wa'enown  hJis  oommented  th^t  the  city  has 
received  as  much  aa  »30.000  impact  aid   m 
the   p«i»t.   but   that  'you   never   know    what 
you  are  going  to  get '    The  supervising  prin- 
cip*:  of  the  Oarth»«e  Centrai  School  made 
the  comment  that  moet  school  adminutra- 
tor»  and  boards  of  educaUon  spend  most  of 
the  year  figuring  out  where  the  school  monev 
IS   c  jming   from.   Thee*  school    offlcula   and 
others   cannot   be  blamed   if   they  seek   im- 
pact aid   Neither  claima  the  money  Is  to  Im- 
prove education   opportunity,   but  to  listen 
Lnd  watch  the  *n?mnent  In  Washington,  one 
would  get  the  Impression  that  theee  f^«f^ 
f'ands  3tfe  for  no  other  purpose  than  t^  Ult 
higher  the  level  of  instrucUon  and  program- 
ming  than    whit   sUt««    and   locaUtles   can 
a.^^rd  the^l';e:ve? 

President  NUon  mentioned  that  Presidents 
Elsenhower.  Kennedy  and  Johnson  all  agreed 
that  this  impact  aid  wm  unfair  The  presi- 
dent further  said  that  in  the  -ase  of  Mon'- 
gomerv  County.  Maryland,  the  W.OOO  fXjO 
benefit  a  hi-f  mllUon  who  live  in  the  rich- 
est countv.  and  only  •3.00O.0OO  in  unpac' 
aid  goes  to  benefit  the  3.000.000  people  who 
Uve  in  the  10  poorest  couauee  In  the  United 
States. 

This,  then,  la  clearly  the  time  to  correct 
this  form  of  educational  assistance  This  old 
8vst«n  must  not  be  perpetuated  Federal  aid 
to  education  Is  supposed  to  be  something 
more  enlightened 
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Century  entitled  •Toward  Pn.^tal  Reor- 
gctnlzation." 

Tins  ;-irtic;e,  w  ntttn  by  J  Georpe  But- 
ler, a  retired  Mc'hodist  minister,  re- 
views tlie  hi.story  ot  the  Po.st  om..c  Dt- 
I'lirtment  as  a  .-service  organization  and 
arge.s  that  the  service  clement  be  re- 
tained regardless  of  what  form  ol  re- 
..rtianizalion  takes  place  as  a  result  of  Uie 
variou-s  bill.>  which  have  been  introduced 
in  the  Congress. 

Our  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civd  Service  has  been  con.s;dering 
postal  refonn  for  a  number  of  month? 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  be  able 
to  favorably  report  an  acceptable  bill 
tj  the  House  within  the  next  few  weeks. 
It  does  seem  that  we  should  retain  the 
service  concept  in  any  measure  adopted 
bv  the  Hoa'^e  and  I  insert  the  article  by 
Mr  Butler  in  the  I^ecori  in  full  for  the 
Information  of  my  colleagues: 

ToWiVRl'   !'.'-T»L  RF^'RG\NIZ.VTIoN  — DrPtNDABl-l; 

Mau.   .Si-'.vice   Will   RrrvRN   to   the   Body 

p.  Lnic    F\R    CiREMfR    \Via:th    Th  \n    the 

Rel\tively   Fev^    Do.i  ars  It  May  C.  "ST  To 

Subsidize     a  Servi.i  BENinrriN..  All  the 

Ph.iPLE 

,By  J   George  Butler » 
In   the  report   It  Issued  In  June   l<»68,  the 
presidential    commission    appolut^l    lo   con- 
sider  re-jritanlzatlon   of    the   TJ  S    post   i.fllcp 
department  summed   up   its  conclusions   in 
a   single   sentence     "We   recommend    that   a 
pLttal    Corporation    owned    entirely    by    the 
FederU   Government   he   chartered   by   Con- 
^re^s    U)    operate    the    jxisuil    service    of    the 
United   States    on    a    self-supporting    bisis" 
So  far.  the  last  three  words  of  this  s.ntence 
ha.r.   been  all  but  totally  ignored   m  public 
discussion  of  of  the  proposal   Yet  the.e  three 
words      -self-supporting     basis."     may     well 
prove    to   be      t    p.iriun.'-int    lmix>rt-ince   n^t 
onU   fT  -he  postal  ssstem  but  for  the  whole 
U  S    '>>>dv   politic    For   no   matter    what   the 
me<-lian..s    of    movins    the    mnll.s.    It    1?    the 
phll-.sophy  brtck  of  them  that  is  slgnincant 
The  phUoaophv  embraced  by  the  presiden- 
tial   lommlsslon'  ([v  piilarly    kn-wii    iis    :!.p 
Kapi>^;     Ccnimls^on.     after     lU     chairman. 
FTf^ile'lck  Kappe'.  I  .ind  adopted  by  the  Nixon 
administration     is      I     suggest      a     radicallv 
vkTon/  phi:c>sophv    Moreover    It  runs  counter 
tj    the    history    of    our    p'*til    service    and 
indeed  to  a  tradition  that  is  older  than  the 
republic  Itself   In  the  [Mst  It  has  been  ^eiier- 
allv  recotm'zed   that  the  post  office  Is  not   .v 
public  utlUtv  like  any  other,  providing  bene- 
fits  that   sho'ilrt   be  paid    f'^r    by    tho.se   who 
pn-flt  bv  them    It  is  above  tiU  a  service  crg.^- 
nlsjttlori    Dlrectl"    it   serves   bu«lnens  and   Is 
.ancilUarv    to    business   proeperi'v.   but    Indi- 
rectly It  serves  to  foster  the  economic,  polit- 
ical  soclB!  and  Intellectual  well-being  of  the 
country    To  require  the  ixwtal  enterprise  to 
be    self-supporting    would    be    to    hinder    It 
fr.,m  rendering  this  latter  service  and  to  risk 
oringlng  great  harm  to  our  democratic  so- 
ciety  and   institutions    This   is  a  view   that 
history  supports 
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TOWARD  POSTAL  REORGANIZA 
TION 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

or  viaciNiA 
IN  THE  HOU3E  OP  REPRESENT.ATIVE-- 

Tuesday  February  3.  1970 
Mr.  SCOTT  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Method- 
ist minister  who  Ls  a  constituent  of  mine 
Rev  Melvin  Lee  Sieadman.  Jr  of  Dunn 
Lorlng.  Va.  has  furnished  me  with  a 
copy  of  an  article  published  in  the  Jan- 
uary-   28.    1970.    Issue    of   the   Christian 


Many  years  before  the  Re-.oluUon,  Ben- 
jamin Prankltn  sought  the  position  of  post- 
master in  Philadelphia  so  that  he  might 
.send  his  newspapers  through  the  malls  free 
Other,  less  scrupulous  men  in  slDillar  posi- 
tions barred  their  compe'1-ors'  papers  from 
the  malls  Not  so  PranlUln  And  when  he  be- 
came deputy  postmaster  general  for  the 
colonies,  he  extended  tw  all  papers  the  rUht 
u.  use  of  the  mall  at  below-c.«t  rates,  be- 
cause he  saw  the  postal  system  as  a  means 
of  educating  and  enlightening  the  people. 

In  1794  Pre«ldent  Washington's  postmaster 
general  prodded  Congress  into  declaring  that 
the  postal  facilities  should  be  extended,  even 
if  it  cost  money  to  do  so.  This  Idea— that  the 


post  office  is  a  service  for  all  the  people— took 
hold  and  Congress  reaffirmed  It  repeatedly 
True  now  .■.ad  .igain  Conprebs  has  favored 
the  public  uUUtv  concept  But  the  great 
weight  of  postal  .history  comes  down  on  the 
side  of  the  service  concept  All  our  ablest 
f^jstmasters  general  h.ive  insisted  that  the 
post  office  IS  a  service  whose  valtie  cannot 
be  me;\Aurcd  la  dollar^  and  cents 

By  1812    i^mctlcallv  ever'  road  e.<'t  of  the 
Allcghonies    had    been    bui'i    by    ihe    lederu! 
government  as  a  post  road  lor  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  m.alls   By  1813.  the  flrft  steam- 
boat line  had  been  recognized  as  a  po;.t  road 
.and  a  great  svst?m  of  canals  had  been  spon- 
sored   bv    Coiigresi     Fifteen    years    later.    In 
1828     .lohn    McLean,    the    then    postmaster 
general,  admitted  that  large  sums  could  be 
saved    bv    wlthdrawUig    mall    service    from 
sparsely  Inhabited  region^,  but  declared  that 
to  do  so  would  not  be  in  the  public  interest. 
The  next  vear  President  Jacltson  reinforced 
McLe.ins   position    in   his   message    to   Cou- 
frress    "IThe  post  office)  is  to  the  body  politic 
what  the  veins  and  arteries  ai«  to  the  nat- 
ural   .   .   .  Through  lis  agency  we  have  se- 
cured to  ourselves  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
bli^sslngs  of  a  free  press  " 

In  1844  a  congressional  commission  re- 
ported after  thorough  study  of  the  postal 
situation  "The  US  Postal  Service  was  cre- 
ated to  render  the  citizen  worthy,  by  proper 
knowledge  and  enlightenment,  of  his  impor- 
tant privileges  a?  a  sovereign  constituent  of 
this  iTovernment  .  .  'It  found  that  the  post 
offlct  was  a  vital  public  service  and  should 
be  ir.aintained.  at  whatever  cost  In  money 
Whereupon,  In  1845.  Congress  reduced  rates. 
Wrnm  two  vears.  revenues  were  just  as  hiph 
B,  .inder  the  old.  exorbitant  rates,  and  the 
volur.ie  of  mail  multiplied. 

in  1847  the  United  States  following  the 
English  lead.  Uued  adhesive  postage  stamps 
.•hei-  use  was  not  obligatory  until  1856i, 
and  four  vears  later  Coi.gress,  also  following 
•he  EnglLsh  lead,  reduced  the  domestic  rate 
on  letters  t^-,  3  cents  More  Important,  It 
passed  an  act  establishing  the  principle  that 
the  post  office  i.  a  service  to  be  operated 
without  undue  concern  for  costs.  It  speclfl- 
callv  sauctloned  postal  deficits  and  forbade 
the  post  master  genpral  to  reduce  or  curtail 
post.il  service 

Inf-ldentally.  it  wa.  a  postmaster  general 
who  bv  rlskln?  deficit*,  saved  California  for 
the  Union  at  the  time  of  the  War  Between 
the  States  This  was  A.iron  Brown  President 
Buchanan  s  postmaster  general.  Brown  spent 
the  then  fabulous  sum  of  $2,184,000  to  open 
=ix  routes  to  California.  While  these  routes 
brouiJiht  the  revenues  of  only  »339,000  annu- 
ally, they  paid  for  themselves  many  times 
over  by  keeping  the  west  coast  on  the  Union 

side. 

u 

Lincoln's  postmaster  general    Montgomery 
Blair,  left  his  mark  on  the  service  by  Inau- 
gurating postal  money  orders,  so  that  troops 
in  the  held  might  send  money  home  safely. 
President      Johnson's      postmaster     general, 
Alexander  Wlllia:r^  Randall,  was  likewise  a 
man  of  vision    He  saw  the  postal  service  as  a 
great  public  necessity  '  and  rejected  as  "er- 
roneous"   the    notion    that    the    post    office 
sh  juld  be  self-sustaining    Unprofitable  mall 
routes,  he  said    "invite  settlement  and  en- 
courage material  development,  so  there  come 
back  to  the  pecple  In  real  wealth,  almost  as 
niaiiv  millions  of  dollars  as  the  Oovernment 
expends  thousands  in  th's  brr.nrh  of  service." 
Grains  adnunisira..^'!.   too  was  graced  by 
a  po.,tmi--.fer  -eneral    James  Cresswel'.  who 
was  veirs  ahead  of  lis   time    He  U  best  re- 
membered a.s  the  fatner  of  the  penny  postal 
card    of  which  31   mlll'on  were  bought   the 
year   it    was   Introduced     (However.  In   1951. 
the  l.».a  vear  before  the  demise  of  this  card, 
only  4  billion  were  sold  1  But  other  of  Cress- 
well  s   Ideas   were   :n".-e  m.po-.tant    Not  only 
did  he  urge  creation  .  1  a  post.il  savings  sys- 
tem .such  as  the  British  Instituted  40  years 
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earlier);  he  recommended  purchase  by  the 
government  of  all  private  telegraph  lines  so 
that  they  could  be  Incorporated  Into  the  fed- 
eral communications  system — a  step  that 
had  been  taken  In  most  European  countries. 
It  was  never  taken  here,  however.  In  this 
connection,  let  me  point  out  that  the  Kappel 
Commission  treads  very  gingerly  here.  It 
studied  14  foreign  postal  systems  and  noted 
that  12  received  no  appropriations  from  gen- 
eral tax  revenues  "Costs,"  It  stated,  "are 
covered  In  a  business  fashion  by  charges  to 
users  .  .  .  When  expenditures  higher  than 
anticipated  result  in  deficits,  these  are  gen- 
erally covered  by  reserves  or  borrowing. 
Somettrnes.  deficiencies  in  postal  operations 
are  -made  up  by  profits  from  other  services 
offered  i}y  the  postal  agency,  for  example 
teh'cornmunicatwns  o'  banking."  (Italics 
mine.)  Last  year,  AT&T's  net  income  was 
$2  1  billion;  the  postal  deficit  was  $1.2  bil- 
lion. 

But  to  return  to  psistal  history.  WUUam 
FVeeman  'Vilas,  postmaster  general  during 
Cleveland's  first  administration,  was  another 
out.staudlng  offlc.al  who  had  the  temerity  to 
make  a  frontal  assault  on  the  all-powerful 
railroads  In  1836  he  pointed  out  that  the 
government  paid  nearly  32  million  a  year 
rent  for  decrepit  railway  cars — cars  that 
killed  and  maimed  clerks  so  fast  as  to  cause 
a  national  scandal — when  for  81.6  million  It 
could  build  and  equip  a  fleet  of  modem  mail 
cars    Unfortunately,  Vilas  lost. 

m 
Probably  the  greatest  postmaster  general 
of  modern  times,  and  certainly  the  most  far- 
sighted  since  Benjamin  Pranklln,  was  Presi- 
dent Harrison's  John  Wanamaker.  This 
Philadelphia  merchant  prince — a  man  of 
great  probity  and  an  active  Christian — 
brought  to  the  office  his  great  business  acu- 
men But  businessman  though  he  was,  he 
saw  the  post  office  as  a  public  service,  not  as 
a  mercantile  ojjeratlon.  As  he  said  In  his 
first  annual  report:  "The  Post  Office  Is  not 
a  money-making  enterprise.  It  Is  not  Intend- 
ed to  be.  and  It  Is  a  mistake  to  expect  It  to 
be  self-sustaining." 

Wanamaker  was  the  real  father  of  rural 
free  delivery  service,  though  this  was  not 
authorized  until  1896.  He  fought  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  postal  savings  system  (such 
a  system  was  finally  set  up  in  1910),  and 
succeeded  In  bringing  Into  being  otir  parcel 
post  system. 

In  these  days  of  deteriorating  postal  serv- 
ice. It  Is  worth  noting  that  Wanamaker 
strictly  enforced  his  rule  that  all  mall  reach- 
ing a  post  office  In  daylight  had  to  be  de- 
livered w^lthln  two  hours  of  Its  arrival.  In 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  he  Installed 
pneumatic  tubes  to  provide  almost  Instan- 
taneous movement  of  mall  (emulating  the 
Franco-German  tulJe  service  between  Berlin 
and  Paris,  which  transmitted  letters  750  miles 
m  30  minutes  i .  He  also  Instituted  four-day 
transcontinental  mall  service.  And  he  drove 
the  enormously  powerful  and  corrupt  Louisi- 
ana lottery  syndicate  out  of  the  malls,  thus 
forcing  It  out  of  business. 

In  our  century  this  same  service  concept 
has  been  espoused  by  postmasters  general 
from  Theodore  Roosevelt's  time  to  Harding's. 
The  latter's  Will  Hays  stated  when  he  was 
sworn  In:  "The  postal  establishment  la  not 
an  Institution  for  profit,  it  Is  an  Institution 
for  ser^•lce,  and  It  Is  the  President's  purpose 
to  Improve  that  service." 

Daniel  Roper,  Pranklln  Roosevelt's  secre- 
tary of  commerce,  clearly  saw  the  economic 
utility  of  the  post  office.  In  his  book  The 
United  States  Post  Office  he  wrote:  'The 
Post  Office  Department,  of  all  the  branches 
of  government,  is  most  clearly  participating 
with  private  business  and  Industry  in  the 
production  of  wealth."  And  he  quoted  Arthur 
Twining  Hadley,  who  was  for  years  president 
of  Yale  and  during  his  lifetime  ranked  as 
one  of  the  nation's  leading  economists:  "Our 
whole  economic  and  political  system  has  be- 
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come  so  dependent  upon  free  and  secure  post- 
al communication  that  the  attempt  to 
measure  its  specific  effects  can  be  little  less 
than  a  waste  of  words.  Whether  the  postal 
service  is  self-supporting  or  not,  and  whether 
It  pays  a  profit  to  the  government  Is  of  rela- 
tively smaJl  concern."  Moreover,  Roper 
pointed  out,  the  postal  service  was  necessary 
for  foreign  trade.  Prior  to  1914,  for  instance, 
our  foreign  trade  was  largely  with  Europe  be- 
cause the  mall  service  between  this  coun- 
try and  Europe  was  prompt  and  regtUar.  But 
trade  with  Latin  America  was  negligible,  be- 
cause the  malls  to  and  from  those  lands 
were  totally  unreliable. 

In  sum,  the  history  of  the  United  States 
post  office  department  shows  (1)  that  Its 
function  lias  been  one  of  service,  and  (2) 
that  It  has  been  a  means  of  strengthening 
the  nation's  economic,  political,  social  and 
Intellectual  life.  The  Kappel  Commission  Is 
wrong  when  It  says:  "Mall  service  Is  princi- 
pally a  utlUty  service.  .  .  .  The  Post  Office  is 
a  business.  Like  all  economic  functions,  it 
should  be  supported  by  revenues  from  its 
users.  The  general  mall  user  should  not  be 
subsidized  by  the  taxpayer." 

IV 

Why  is  the  Kappel  Commission  afraid  of 
"subsidy"?  No  doubt  because  this  is  a  word 
charged  with  emotion.  A  pamphlet,  "Subsidy 
and  Subsidy-effect  Programs  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment," prepared  by  the  Joint  economic 
committee  of  the  89th  Congress,  is  instruc- 
tive here.  It  said:  "Proponents  of  a  Govern- 
ment program  designed  to  aid  a  particular 
Industry  .  .  .  avoid  or  Indeed  resent  the 
term  'subsidy'  .  .  .  preferring  to  call  It  an  aid 
or  expendittire  necessary  in  the  national  In- 
terest. .  .  .  Opponents  of  the  program  in 
their  use  of  the  label  'subsidy'  seek  to  stig- 
matize, or  at  least  to  suggest  .  .  .  that  the 
program  somehow  benefits  certain  Individ- 
uals at  a  cost  offset.  If  at  all,  by  doubtful 
benefits  to  the  American  taxpayer  in  gen- 
eral. ...  It  is  probably  Impossible  to  make 
an  estimate  of  the  total  subsidy  payments 
of  the  Federal  Government  during  any  single 
year.  .  .  .  Subsidies  have  expanded  to  the 
point  where  few  segments  of  our  economy  are 
completely  unaffected  by  them." 

In  doing  research  for  this  article.  I  en- 
countered one  glaring  Instance  of  how  the 
government  "subsidizes"  private  business 
and  so  contributes  directly  to  the  postal  defi- 
cit. With  a  view  to  finding  out  how  an  effi- 
cient post  office  ran,  I  visited  "Operation 
Turnkey,"  the  highly  touted  automated  or 
mechanized  post  office  at  Providence,  Rhode 
Island.  This  facility,  I  learned,  had  been 
built  by  International  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph and  leased  by  It  to  the  government.  No 
one  In  Providence  could  answer  my  ques- 
tions about  costs  and  lease  arrangements.  A 
letter  I  v?rote  to  Postmaster  General  Winton 
M.  Blount  was  answered  by  a  subaltern,  who 
gave  misleading  round  figures.  So  I  enlisted 
the  help  of  my  United  States  senator,  and 
finally  received  a  direct  reply  from  Mr. 
Blount.  rr&T  put  up  the  building  at  a  cost 
of  $16,508,636.  The  government  pays  IT&T  an 
annual  rent  of  $1,445,986.17  and  In  addition 
reimburses  IT&T  for  all  property  taxes  it  pays 
In  excess  of  $110,000  a  year.  In  1967,  for  In- 
stance, this  excess  amounted  to  $63,607.97. 
Also,  the  government  pays  all  service  and 
maintenance  costs  on  the  building.  To  date, 
these  have  amounted  to  between  $650,000 
and  $700,000  annually.  These  figures  do  not 
Include  custodial  costs,  which  are  additional. 
So  far  as  IT&T  Is  concerned,  this  arrange- 
ment obviously  represents  a  prime  business 
Investment.  But  to  many  of  us  citizens  it 
looks  like  a  government  subsidy  to  private 
business,  a  fine  example  of  business  boon- 
doggling. So  Is  It  any  wonder  that  there  is 
postal  red  ink? 

T 

With  "subsidy"  in  mind,  let  us  examine 
the  President's  recommendation  for  higher 
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postal  rates.  Rates  would  go  up  12  to  20  per 
cent,  with  first-class  postage  raised  to  7  cents. 
However,  the  director  of  the  office  of  postal 
economics  advises  that,  at  6  cents,  first-class 
mall  already  covers  109  per  cent  and  air  mail 
128  per  cent  of  its  allocated  cost.  First-class 
and  airmail  users  are  thus  subsidizing  other 
mail  users  on  whose  mall  the  department 
Incurs  losses.  Why  should  they  subsidize  such 
losses  further.  If  ■subsidy"  is  so  abhorrent  to 
the  government? 

The  post  office  department's  greatest  losses 
come  from  second-class  mail.  In  line  with 
the  tradition  established  by  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, newspapers  and  magazines  are  carried  at 
below-cost  rates;  they  pay  but  26  per  cent 
of  their  allocated  cost.  Thus,  the  govermnent 
subsidizes  second-class  mail  to  the  tune  of 
$450  million  a  year.  Were  rates  raised  enough 
to  eliminate  this  deficit,  they  would  have  to 
go  up  nearly  400  per  cent — enough  to  be  pro- 
hibitive for  many  publishers. 

In  the  days  when  America's  postal  motiva- 
tion was  service,  we  had  one  of  the  best  postal 
systems  In  the  world.  But  since  1950,  when 
Congress  became  unduly  concerned  about  red 
Ink  and  making  the  post  office  self-support- 
ing, our  system  has  deteriorated  and  become 
one  of  the  worst  In  the  world.  For  two 
decades  Congress  has  done  everything  save 
to  attack  the  real  cause  of  postal  deficits: 
inefficiency.  It  was  in  1950  that  it  ordered 
Postmaster  General  Jesse  M.  Donaldson  to 
Stan  curtailing  service  and  raising  rates.  At 
a  time  when  Great  Britain  provided  as  many 
as  five  home  deliveries  a  day,  the  United 
States  cut  Its  deliveries  from  two  to  one. 
Directory  service  was  abandoned  and  post  of- 
fice window  hours  were  shortened.  Bulk  visers 
of  the  malls  were  forced  to  perform  more 
and  more  postal  functions,  such  as  presort- 
ing, for  themselves. 

Curtailing  service  and  raising  rates,  how- 
ever, have  not  availed  to  end  deficits.  The 
net  effect  of  these  moves  Is  glaringly  ap- 
parent. Postal  money  orders,  which  amounted 
to  $6  6  billion  In  1953,  dropped  a  third,  to  $4.5 
billion.  In  1965.  Parcel  post,  which  carried  6 
billion  pounds  in  1953.  also  dropped  a  third, 
to  4  billion  pounds  in  1967. 

Or  consider  third-class,  so-called  "Junk 
mail."  Since  1952  rates  on  this  have  been 
raised  seven  times.  Ccanmerclal  third-class 
mail  now  pays  a  4-cent  rate,  which  covers 
73  per  cent  of  the  postal  handling  cost.  The 
consequent  deficit  is  $231  milUon  a  year.  On 
the  other  hand,  third-class  mall  from  church 
and  fraternal  organizations,  which  pays  a 
basic  1.8  cent  rate,  costs  the  government 
Just  over  $100  million  a  year.  But  commercial 
third-class  mall  does  not  have  to  lose  money. 
For  two  years  now,  the  Independent  PHastal 
System  of  America,  operating  out  of  Okla- 
homa City,  has  been  handling  this  "Junk 
mall"  at  the  government  rate,  moving  It 
expeditiously  and  making  a  pwofit  on  it — 
and  paying  taxes  to  boot.  The  difference  is 
that  the  I.P.S.A.  Is  run  efficiently,  the  U.S. 
post  office  department  is  not.  Unless  govern- 
ment legal  action  shuts  It  down,  this  private 
system  will  continue  to  demonstrate  that 
"junk  mall"  need  cost  neither  the  p>ost  office 
nor  the  taxpayer  a  red  cent  to  move.  Let 
me  add  that,  whatever  one's  opinion  of  such 
mail,  it  is  the  llfeblood  of  business.  Now  the 
second-largest  advertising  medliun  in  the 
United  States,  it  employs  5  million  people 
and  annually  generates  $35  billion  in  sales. 

VI 

The  conclusion  from  all  this  Is  that,  in- 
stead of  tinkering,  Congress  must  first  re- 
define its  basic  postal  philosophy  and  then 
thoroughly  overhaul  the  entire  operation. 
The  Kappel  Commission  said  that  20  per 
cent  of  the  postal  costs — enough  to  eliminate 
the  present  $1.2  billion  annual  deficit — 
could  be  cut  were  the  post  office  run  efficient- 
ly. As  things  are,  efficiency  is  impossible. 
Postal  managers  do  not  have  the  power  to 
manage.  They  have  no  control  over  pay  rates, 
working  conditions,  workload,  or  the  physical 
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facilities  of  the  pwbtal  operation  They  cannot 
plan  caplval  expeuduures  nor  can  they  mine 
long-range  plans  for  expinii on  Red  t-ape  and 
political  expediency  stifle  pri^gress 

There  Is  great  merit  In  the  suggestion, 
mere  and  more  frequently  udvanced.  that 
a  public  ccrpuratlon,  similar  In  form  to  the 
T A*  A  or  the  F  D  I  C  ,  be  set  up  to  manage 
the  post  office  Great  Britain,  whose  lead  In 
postal  matters  we  have  so  often  followed  In 
the  past,  has  Just  taken  this  step  Unfor- 
tund.te;y.  orii.iniz.-d  I  ibor  upp<.ises  it  here.  In 
the  person  of  Ocorge  Mear.y.  head  of  the 
AFL-CIO  Meany  was  a  member  of  the 
Kappel  Commission  and  as  such  registered 
his  opposition  to  the  -pub'.lc  ccrporatlon" 
Idea  m  the  commission  s  rep' rt  His  view 
has  not  changed  There  Is  he  avers,  •posi- 
tive valise  '  ;n  keeping  the  post  office  depart- 
ment within  the  Presidents  cabinet.  WTiat 
that  •positive  value"  is  he  does  not  say  But 
he  hardly  needs  to  I:  Is  quite  obvious  that 
organized  labor  has  learned,  through  neces- 
sity, how  to  win  gains  in  wages  and  working 
conditions  from  a  reluctant  Congress  Postal 
unions  now  pack  a  potent  political  wallop, 
and  labor  Is  loath  so  see  this  system  scrapped 
for  one  with  compulsory  arbitration  under 
nocpoUtlcal  manatters. 

Sentimental  idealists  may  prefer  a  service 
motivation  to  the  utilitari&n  concept  and  the 
proht  motive.  But  in  the  case  of  our  postal 
service,  as  m  the  case  of  slavery,  idealism  and 
practicality  go  hand  m  hand  Slavery  was 
economically  unsound.  It  was  doomed, 
whether  cr  not  abolitionists  fulminated 
against  it  So  here  If  the  testimony  of  his- 
tory is  valid,  the  service  concept  Is  far  more 
conducive  to  the  well-being  of  the  nation 
than  the  purely  economic  concept — the  view- 
that  the  post  office  Is  a  utility  that  should 
pay  Its  own  way.  Let  the  postal  system  be 
overhauled  and  made  efficient.  Good,  de- 
pendable mall  service  will  return  to  the 
body  politic  far  greater  wealth  than  the 
relatively  few  dollars  It  may  cost  to  ••sub- 
s;di;:e"  a  service  which  benefits  all  the 
pe^..p:c 
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or    PENNSYLVANIA 

I.T  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 
Tueiday.  February  3.  1970 

Mr.  FLOOD  Mr  Soeaicer.  in  an  ex- 
tension of  my  reirarks  m  the  Concres- 
siON.^L  Record  of  September  9.  1969.  I 
quoted  A  biOL'raphical  sketch  of  John 
Porv.  Lt.e  first  spfiiker  of  the  first  Gen- 
eral AsstmLlv  of  Virginia  v^hich  met  at 
Jamestc'A'n  en  July  30.  1619.  and  con- 
flsted  of  th»>  Governors  Council  and  the 
House  of  B-ur.-es.scs  The  House  of  Dele- 
gate.-^ of  Viruinia.  as  the  successor  to  the 
colonial  Hou.'-e  of  Eurge>ses.  is  the  old- 
est icui5lat:ve  body  of  the  United  States. 

The  principal  address  at  the  Novem- 
ber 3,  1^69.  mei-tms  of  the  Jamestowne 
Society  in  Ricnniond  was  by  Dr  Edward 
Alvey,  Jr.,  former  dean  of  the  Man,' 
Wa>hin!?ton  Collec:e  or  the  Uni-^ersity  of 
Virumia  at  Fiedericksburt;  and  presently 
Its  profess'ir  of  education  Hi.'-  subject 
was  •The  Assembly  Meets  at  Jamc.-town 
1619  ■• 

As  the  indicated  paper  by  Dr.  Alvey 
supplements  the  ab'.ve  mentioned  bio- 
graphic sketch  of  John  Pory.  was  pub- 
lished under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Mary 
Washington  College,  and  rhould  be  of 
interest  to  students  of  government  I 
quote  it  as  part  of  my  remarks  as  follows : 
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The    Assembly    Meets    at    Jamestown.    1G19 
I  By  Edward  AUey.  Jr  i 

This  year  marks  'he  HSOth  anniversary  of 
the  first  legislative  a-ssemblv  In  the  New 
Wi.rld  held  at  Jamestown  In  1619  The  oc- 
casion 15  significant  for  many  reast)ns  chief 
am. 'i.K  Ahlch  Is  our  heritage  of  representative 
government  for  which  the  whole  Western 
World  owes  a  debt  uf  gratitude  to  the  hardy 
souls  who  convened  in  the  church  at  James- 
town 

It  IS  difficult  to  overestimate  the  courage  of 
these  early  settlers  In  these  a.iys  of  jet 
planes,  it  is  hard  to  visualize  the  delavs. 
frustraMons  privations,  and  physical  and 
mentril  hardship^  ul  a  vovage  across  the 
stormy  Atlantic  Even  the  process  of  getting 
started  v^as  enough  to  trv  the  souls  of  the 
most  optimistic  When  the  three  little  ships 
with  105  brave  ad\eiiturers  aboard  sailed  from 
Blackwall  near  London,  on  December  20, 
1606,  thev  were  unable  to  move  from  their 
anchorage  o!T  the  coast  of  Kent  for  six  weeks 
because  •  .f  stormy  weather  It  was  not  until 
Fe^ruarv  of  1607  that  the  winds  changed 
and  the  ships  set  sail  After  stops  at  the 
Canary  I.sland-.  Martinique  and  Mona.  the 
lands  of  Virginia  was  sighted  In  April  26, 
1607  On  May  14.  the  hvmdred-odd  colonists 
were  ashore  at  what  was  to  be  Jamestown 
and  began  the  construction  of  a  Ic  g  fort 

The  hazards  they  faced  seemed  almost 
::iiuperable  miilarial  mosquitoes  brackish 
water,  htistlle  Indiana,  poor  land  and  an 
acute  shortage  of  food  During  that  first  sum- 
mer colonists  died  by  the  score,  probably  of 
tvphoid  fever  When  cool  weather  came  In 
October,  over  half  of  the  settlers  had  died, 
and  all  had  been  sick  By  December  the 
colon'-  was  in  desperate  straits  Only  the 
masterful  leadership  of  Capt  John  Smith  and 
the  arrival  of  Capt.  Newport  with  supplies 
saved  the  venture 

Determined  settlers  continued  to  arrive.  In 
spite  cf  all  dimcultles  Howe. er  the  winter 
of  leOO-lO,  called  the  Starving  Time,  deci- 
mated the  colony  The  food  siippK  was  In- 
sufficient for  the  recent  arrivals  Relations 
-A-l'h  the  Indians  deterlora'ed  One  trroup  of 
thirtv  hungry  ct^lonist*  was  ma:>sacred  while 
brwterlng  for  f<-R->d  The  weakenetl  sittUrs 
were  r-.ruck  repeatedly  by  klUint;  diseases 
Many  died  In  their  huts  and  were  burled  in 
common  graves  Of  the  almos-  fivp  hundred 
people  In  Virginia  when  Smith  left  in  1609. 
only  65  were  nine  six  tn  iiths  later  When 
Lord  Df'a'Aare  arrived  on  June  10  1610.  he 
fell  on  his  knees  to  thank  God  he  had  come 
in  *lme  to  save  the  colony 

These  were  the  h.irdy  men  and  WDmen  v7ho 
p;.>neered  the  flrst,  English  settlement  in 
America,  or,  what  w.-vs  '.n  fart  the  Srs;  E.-iallsh 
:->lony  Later,  when  "the  sun  never  set  on 
the  Br.tUh  flag."  the  experiences  of  the  crown 
with  its  first  over-eas  venture  helped  to  sh  ipe 
the  colonial  p<illcles  of  an  Empire 

Life  m  the  colony  at  Jamestown  w,i3 
ragged,  with  severe  penalties  for  evildj'.ng. 
Even  m  England.  law  ind  order  in  the  early 
17tn  century  were  mamt.^lned  bv  har_sh  and 
ofien  cruel  punishments  Men  were  Im- 
prisoned, flagged,  and  even  put  to  death  for 
a  l,>n^  l.st  ^>.'  ortenres,  manv  of  which  would 
be  regarded  as  minor  todiy  This  attitude  to- 
w  ird  WTongdolng  wa?  partlcular'y  strong  in 
the  earlv  d  lys  at  J.imest wn.  where  surv-'.val 
itself  depended  up<in  respecting  the  rights 
and  possessions  of  other^i  Dr.istlc  punish- 
ments were  Inflicted  up«jn  'Aron^cdoers.  espe- 
ciallv  during  tne  administr.itlons  cf  Sir 
Thomas  Dale  and  Samuel  Argall.  To  kill  any 
livestock  was  punishable  with  death  P'Jr 
stealing  food  the  most  merciless  pen.iltle3 
were  imposed  As  the  historian  Wertonbaker 
rem.irks,  "Laws  were  more  for  a  penal  colony 
tlian  f  jr  free  Englishmen  " 

However,  a  brighter  d  ly  wis  dawning  In 
UilS.  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Edwin 
Sandys,  the  Virginia  Company  of  London 
mit.ated  new  poi.cles  f'lr  the  colony  Martial 
law  was  gradually  relaxed  Individual  land 
ownership  was  made  possible.  Tobacco  grow- 
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ing  was  encour.iged,  and,  by  its  export,  trade 
was  facilitated  The  Company  guaranteed 
tha.t  'Jie  settlers  would  enjoy  the  full  com- 
mon 1.1W  rights  of  Engllslimen  at  home  Moet 
impor'-ant,  the  company  provided  for  a  gen- 
eral a&aembly  of  the  colonists  George  Yeard- 
ley,  appointed  governor  of  Virginia  in  1618. 
was  entrusted  by  the  Company  with  the  task 
of  iia'iaung  the.se  new  policies. 

Yeardley  was  a  'Aise  choice  for  this  respon- 
sibility Educated  In  the  English  grammar 
schoiil  of  the  time,  he  had  served  In  the 
Queen's  army  in  the  Netherl.inds  prior  to  his 
commlbslonlng  es  captain  It  was  lu.  a  soldier 
that  he  had  come  to  Jamestown  In  1610  where 
he  served  as  captain  of  the  Governor's 
Guard  under  Governor  Gates,  his  former 
comni.inder  In  the  Netherlands.  Subsequent- 
ly, he  received  added  resiwnsiblUties  under 
Governor  Dale  His  trips  had  taken  him  to 
various  parts  of  the  colony,  including  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  When  Dale  left 
for  England  in  1616.  Yeardley  was  appointed 
deputy  governor  of  the  colony,  .and  he  served 
until  the  arrival  of  Governor  .\rgaU  In  1617. 
C  iptain  Yeardley  knew  the  problems  of  the 
settlers  and  was  symp.ithetlc  with  them. 
Energetic  and  popular,  the  young  officer  had 
the  confidence  and  resp>ect  of  the  people. 

Upon  his  return  \aj  Er.gl.md  in  1617  Yeard- 
ley met  with  officers  of  'he  corporation  and 
dl.scuased  ! md  policies  with  them  He  cour'cd 
and  marr.ed  an  attractive  young  lady  with 
the  Improbable  n.ime  of  Temperance  Flcwer- 
dleu  .  .ilso  spelled  F/oucrfcu-i  By  November 
1618  It  w.LS  evident  that  his  appointment  to 
tiie  governorship  of  Virginia  v.  .is  certain. 
Later  that  month  he  was  knighted  by  King 
Janie=.  I  S.r  EdwTn  Sandys  had  jieuUoncd  the 
King  .md  every  knight  in  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany .-..gned  the  petition 

The  new  governor  wits  as.'^lgned  u  3.200 
.icre  tr.ict  of  land  of  his  own  choosing  He  and 
Uidy  Temperance  Ye.irdley  proceeded  to  out- 
nt  themselves  for  the  new  role  tl.ey  w^iild 
pl.iy  m  England's  .America.  Historians  report 
that  Sir  George  expended  nearly  13,000  for 
their  clothing  .and  furn'shings.  a  large  sum 
fven  In  these  days. 

Wiien  Govern -■r  Ye.^rdley  di.-en.bartced  at 
J.iiuestown  on  April  17.  1619  after  a  voyage 
of  two  months,  he  cirned  with  him  detailed 
i'ians  for  setting  up  a  7epr^>-cni.iti<  e  go-  em- 
inent in  the  colony  Alma--t  .mme<llalely  lie 
be.;an  to  put  into  ellect  liie  re^  jrm  progr.im 
that  h.i.d  been  outlined  in  his  comml-soion. 

The  new  le.idership  s'lmulated  Interest  In 
Vlrg.nia  At  tlie  cl.>se  of  1618,  largely  .is  a  re- 
sult of  immlgrafi'-jn  dur.ng  tliat  yt-ar.  the 
population  of  the  colony  st  lod  at  approxi- 
mately 1.000  persons.  During  (lie  veir  after 
Sandys  election,  a  total  of  1.231  cmicTants 
Icl'  En.;!.\nd  for  Virginia.  By  the  suninu-r  of 
1622.  the  council  could  announce  that  over 
3.300  people  had  migrated  to  V'lrguua  since 
the  spring  of   1619. 

Tl-ie  new  plan  for  the  eoveriiment  of  the 
colony  pri^vided  .or  "two  Sopreme  Councils": 
The  Council  of  State,  winch  was  to  c.jnsls-. 
for  the  present,  of  the  Governor  end  his 
Ciuixt-ellors."  chosen  by  tne  company  co'art 
in  England,  and  "tne  General  A.Socn.bly  (no'e 
the  terminology  used  i ,  whic.i  v.a.:  to  cohs.s' 
of  the  aforesaid  Council  cf  State  and  Tvs'o 
Eurgesses  ch'>sen  out  of  each  Town  Hundred 
or  other  i)articular  Plantation  "  The  C.>  f':'. 
and  the  General  .Assembly  (the  Burce  es  i 
were  required  "to  ln.lt.ite  and  foU.jw  the  form 
of  goverrunent.  law.-^,  customs,  and  manner 
of  trial,  and  other  mluUtratlon  of  Ji.sitc^ 
used  m  tne  realm  of  England."  No  law  p.i-ift  J 
m  the  General  .Assembly  slio.ild  "coiitmiie  in 
force^'  unless  ratified  .:.nd  scaletl  by  the  C  -ni- 
pany.  On  the  other  hand.  It  was  prov.ded 
that  "once  the  government  of  the  Coloiiy 
wis    well    fr.-uned,  no    orderi    of    court 

afterwards  shall  bind  the  said  r-ilony.  unles:-. 
they  bv''  ratified  in  like  manner  in  the  Gen- 
er.al  .\fsemblles" 

The  Charter  provided  that  Governor 
Y;-ird'ey  had  the  veto  power  over  action^  of 
the  Council  of  State  or  the  General  Assembly 
The  following  men  served  as  Council  mem- 
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bers  of  the  first  legislative  assembly  In  the 
New  World:  Captain  Francis  West,  Captain 
Nathaniel  Powell.  John  Pory.  John  Rolfe, 
William  Wlckham.  and  Samuel  Macock,  with 
Governor  Yeardley  as  the  presiding  officer. 

The  members  of  the  Lower  House,  called 
burgesses,  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  two 
representatlvea  from  each  of  the  eleven  ma- 
jor settlement  The  company  Instructions 
stated  that  XMe  burgesses  were  •'freely  to  be 
elected  hyline  Inhabitants"  of  each  planta- 
tion. It  is  thought  that  all  unlndentured 
male  adi/ts  were  permitted  to  vote,  although 
the  actjual  method  of  election  Is  not  clear. 
.At  the  yime.  the  planters  dwelt  in  four  ma- 
jor unl«  or  boroughs-  James  City.  Charles 
City.  Henrlcus.  and  Kecoughtan.  Seven  large 
plantations  also  sent  t-A'o  representatives 
each 

The  original  twenty-two  burgesses  who  re- 
ported at  Jamestown  on  July  30.  1619  for 
the  General  Assembly  were  as  follows: 

Borough  of  James  City:  Capt.  William 
Powell  and  Ensign  William  SjJense. 

Borough  of  Charles  City:  Samuel  Sharpe 
and  Samuel  Jordan. 

Borough  of  Henrlcus:  Thomas  Dowse  and 
John  Polentlne. 

Borough  of  Kecoughtan:  Capt.  William 
Tucker  and  William  Capp. 

Martin-Brandon-Capt.  John  Martin's 
Plantation:  Thomas  Davis  and  Robert 
Stacy. 

Smythe's  Hundred:  Capt.  Thomas  Graves 
and  Walter  Shelley. 

Martin's  Hundred:  John  Boys  and  John 
JackMjn. 

Argall  Town:  Mr.  Pawlett  and  Mr.  Gour- 
gaing. 

Flowerdieu  Hundred:  Ensign  Edmund 
Rosslngham  and  John  Jelferson. 

Capt  Lawne's  Plantation:  Capt  Christo- 
pher Lawne  and  Elnsign  Washer. 

Capt.  Ward's  Plantation:  Capt.  John 
Ward  and  Lieutenant  Glbbes. 

John  Pory,  who  served  as  Speaker  of  the 
As-sembly.  prepared  a  detailed  record  of  the 
proceedlmis  Although  he  pleyed  a  major 
role  in  organizing  America's  hrst  representa- 
tive assembly.  Pory  is  little  known  today. 
We  are  Indented  to  William  S.  Powell,  now 
curator  of  the  North  Carolina  Collection  at 
the  Universltv  of  North  Carolina,  for  an  ac- 
coun'  of  Pory's  life  and  cntrlbutlons  (See 
bibllottrapl-.vt 

Born  in  Nirfok  County.  England,  in  1572, 
Pory  graduated  from  C.ilus  College.  Cam- 
brid.te  University,  .it  the  age  cf  20.  He  con- 
tinued with  his  studies,  and.  upyon  receiv- 
ing the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  1595,  he 
became  an  instructor  in  Greek  at  the  college. 
Two  years  later.  Pory  became  associated  with 
the  hl.'^torlan.  Richard  Hakluyt.  studying 
under  him  and  a.'.sistlne  in  the  preparation 
of  the  lirt  volume  of  his  Voyages.  Later. 
Pory  hln'^eif  published  translations  of  geo- 
graphical works 

In  1605.  Pory  was  elected  to  Parliament 
and  served  for  six  years,  until  Parliament 
was  dissolved  in  1611.  His  experience  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  cf  great  value  to  him 
In  setting  the  pattern  :or  conducting  the 
business  of  the  General  A:;sembly  In  Vir- 
ginia. The  committee  system,  now  such  an 
integral  van  of  representative  government, 
was  introduced  by  Pory  as  a  mode  of  oper- 
atic n  for  tne  Assembly  at  Jamestown.  It  had 
been  used  when  the  House  of  Commons  was 
considering  King  James'  demands  while  Pory 
was  a  member  of  that  body.  Pory  also  had 
travelled  widely  In  France,  Italy,  and  Tur- 
key, serving  as  a  professional  newswrlter  to 
Inform  prominent  English  men  about  devel- 
opments In  those  countries. 

It  was  young  Pory's  first  cousin.  Temper- 
ance Flowerdieu.  who  became  the  bride  of 
George  Yeardley.  Upon  Yeardley's  appoint- 
ment as  Governor  of  Vlrg^lnla,  he  recom- 
mended to  the  Virginia  Company  that  Pory 
oe  named  secretary  of  the  Colony  for  a  three- 
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year  term.  This  was  done,  and  when  the  new 
officers  reached  Jamestown  on  April  19,  1610 
Pory  was  almost  immediately  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Governor's  Council. 

When  Pory  returned  to  England  at  the 
end  of  his  three-year  term  in  1622,  he  went 
by  way  of  Plymouth  colony,  and  he  -wrote 
an  enthusiastic  description  of  the  settlement 
there.  He  also  worked  on  a  dictionary  of  the 
language  of  the  local  Indians,  finding  many 
of  their  words  similar  to  those  used  by  the 
natives  in  Virginia.  He  returned  to  Virginia 
for  a  brief  time  in  1624  as  a  member  of  a 
royal  commission  to  Inquire  into  the  state 
of  affairs  In  the  Colony.  When  the  commis- 
sion returned  to  England  they  learned  that 
the  charter  of  the  Company  had  been  va- 
cated and  Virginia  was  now  under  the  rule 
of  the  crown. 

The  Assembly  met  In  the  Church  at  James- 
town, a  building  sixty  feet  In  length  and 
24  In  width.  Large  windows  permitted  sun- 
light to  stream  into  the  Interior,  with  its 
communion  table  of  black  walnut,  and  pul- 
pit, chancel,  and  pews  of  cedar.  The  gov- 
ernor was  seated  in  the  choir  on  a  velvet  cov- 
ered chair,  with  his  six  Councillors  arranged 
at  his  sides.  Immediately  In  front  of  them 
and  facing  the  popularly-elected  representa- 
tives were  seated  the  Speaker,  John  Pory; 
the  Clerk,  John  Twine;  and  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms.  Thomas  Pierce.  The  twenty-two  bur- 
gesses were  seated  in  the  pews  ordinarily 
occupied  by  the  congregation. 

The  session  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  Richard  Buck,  who,  five  years  before, 
hEwl  officiated  at  the  wedding  of  Pocahontas 
and  John  Rolfe.  Pory  reports  that  Mr.  Buck 
prayed  '•that  it  would  please  God  to  guide 
and  sanctify  all  our  proceedings  to  his  own 
glory  and  the  good  of  this  plantation."  The 
Oath  of  Supremacy  -was  then  administered 
Individually,  as  was  customary  for  holders 
of  a  public  office  under  the  English  crown. 
Each  Burgess,  without  exception,  swore  his 
allegiance  to  the  King  not  only  as  his  civil 
sovereign  but  as  his  spiritual  leader  as  well. 

The  Assembly  then  went  Into  a  committee 
of  the  whole  -to  examine  the  credentials  of 
the  representatives.  (In  1586  the  House  of 
Commons  had  asserted  Its  right  to  determine 
the  eligibility  of  its  members,  and  the  first 
General  Assembly  in  America  did  likewise  i 
The  right  of  three  members  to  be  seated  was 
challenged.  After  full  debate,  one  was 
granted  his  place.  The  other  two  were  derUed 
membership  because  they  represented  Mar- 
tin Brandon,  Captain  John  Martin's  Planta- 
tion, which  had,  under  his  patent,  privileges 
not  accorded  to  the  other  plantations.  Thus 
the  total  number  of  representatives  was  re- 
duced to  twenty. 

Speaker  Pory  then  spoke  to  the  Assembly 
regarding  the  occasion  of  their  meeting  and 
read  aloud  the  provisions  for  establishing 
the  General  Assembly  and  the  orders 
brought  over  by  Governor  Yeardley.  To  fa- 
cilitate action,  Pory  divided  the  provisions 
of  the  Charter  Into  four  books,  read  them  a 
second  time,  and  then  divided  the  assembly 
into  committees  to  ccnsider  various  sections 
of  the  company^s  instructions  and  determine 
which  "might  conveniently  put  on  the  hablte 
of  Lawes."  The  legislators  were  also  asked  to 
consider  what  laws  any  of  the  Burgesses 
wished  to  propose  and  decide  what  petitions 
were  fit  to  be  sent  heme  for  England. 

The  Assembly  met  for  six  days,  from  Fri- 
day. July  30,  through  Wednesday,  August  4, 
with  no  Sunday  meeting.  One  of  its  first 
acts  was  to  prepare  a  petition  of  gratitude  to 
the  London  Company  for  Its  re-vlsion  of 
policy.  It  then  directed  Its  attention  to  vari- 
ous lawrs.  Some  28  statutes  were  enacted. 
Eight  of  the  laws  were  concerned  with  In- 
dian relations.  The  Assembly  commended 
and  encouraged  efforts  to  ChristlaiUze  the 
natives  and  to  give  them  opportunity, 
through  the  education  of  their  children,  to 
embrace  Western  culture.  White  settlers  were 
Instructed  to  treat  the  Indians  with  utmost 
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fairness.  Settlers  were  forbidden  to  trade  or 
give  them  any  weapons  •'offensive  or  de- 
fensive," which  even  included  EiigUsh  mas- 
tiffs or  greyhounds. 

Five  laws  related  to  agricultural  control. 
Planters  were  directed  to  diversify  their 
crops  and,  In  addition  to  tobacco,  grow  a 
stated  amount  of  grain,  flax,  hemp,  and 
grap>es.  The  penalty  for  Ignoring  these  stat- 
utes, however,  was  simply  '•censure"  by  the 
Governor  and  his  Council.  Tobacco  itself  was 
placed  tinder  even  stricter  regulation.  Its 
price  was  set  at  a  fixed  rate.  Any  grower  who 
tried  to  market  leaf  that  inspectors  should 
find  below  a  minimum  standard  would  for- 
feit it  for  burning. 

The  Assembly  was  also  concerned  with 
labor  policies,  especially  as  they  related  to 
indentured  servants.  While  these  laivs  ap- 
pear repressive  today,  almost  like  serfdom, 
they  were  really  designed  to  protect  the 
honest  servant.  Should  he  engage  in  illegal 
practices  at  the  behest  of  his  master  and  fall 
foul  of  the  law,  the  planter  who  had  lured 
him  into  doing  so  was  held  equally  liable. 

Land  policies  were  a  perennial  problem  in 
the  colony.  Three  years  earlier  each  settler 
who  had  come  to  Virginia  before  1616  was 
given  100  acres  of  laud  These  who  paid 
their  way  and  arrived  after  1616  were  given 
50  acres  for  themselves,  plus  50  more  for  each 
person's  passage  they  paid,  whether  a  rela- 
tive or  £in  indentured  servant.  Indentured 
servants  signed  contracts  to  give  their  serv- 
ices for  four  to  seven  years  to  pay  for  their 
passage  to  the  New  World.  When  their  serv- 
ice was  up  they  were  given  "freedom  dues" 
In  the  form  of  shoes,  three  barrels  of  corn, 
farming  tools,  and  sometimes  land.  The  big- 
gest problem  for  them  was  not  to  find  free 
acreage  but  to  procure  more  indentured 
servants  to  work  it. 

Cxiriously  enough,  there  was  a  graded  tax 
on  wearing  apparel,  which  never  seems  to 
have  been  enforced.  It  was  taken  for  granted 
that  the  Assembly  had  the  power  to  levy 
taxes  in  the  form  of  tobacco  for  the  support 
of  the  church  and  to  pay  for  the  assembly's 
meetings. 

There  was  even  legislation  against  "Idle- 
ness."  The  Assembly  decreed  that  if  a  man 
was  found  to  be  doing  nothing  to  contrib'ate 
to  the  common  good,  he  should  be  assigned 
to  an  einplover  until  he  showed  signs  of 
amendment.  There  were  aiso  statutes  agatntt 
drunkenness  and  profanity.  In  such  cases  the 
minister  was  ;  rst  to  remonstrate  privately 
with  the  culprit;  then  followed  open  admon- 
ishment before  the  coiifregation.  If  these 
measures  failed,  excommunication,  fining, 
and  whipping  might  loUow.  It  seems  strange 
today  to  iind  the  church  as  an  aclj'onct  in 
entorcing  criminal  law. 

The  relationship  of  church  and  state  was 
close.  In  fact,  the  established  Church  of 
England  was  the  official  faith,  and  colonlsto 
w-ere  enjo.uc-d  to  frequent  divine  service  en 
the  Sabbath  day.  both  forenoon  and  after- 
noon, lest  they  be  f-ned  or  siifier  corporal 
punishment.  All  Englishmen  loyal  -o  the 
Crown  were  presumed  to  be  communicants 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

Other  niatters  of  legislation  related  to 
trade,  travel,  and  communication.  An  inter- 
esting statute  provided  a  heavy  fine  of  £10 
for  any  freeman  who  passed  through  James- 
xo-xn  without  reporting  to  the  Governor  to 
receive  such  messages  as  he  might  wish  to 
send  to  distant  places.  One  of  the  actions 
of  the  Ajsemblv  wa^  to  petition  tiie  Virginia 
Company  for  a  new-  name  for  the  borough  of 
Kecoughtan.  It  suggested  the  name  of  Eliza- 
beth City,  In  honor  of  the  King's  charming 
daughter. 

Interestingly  enough,  one  of  the  items  in 
the  new  charter  of  the  Company  set  aside  a 
tract  of  10.000  acres  at  Henncus.  next  to  the 
fortified  site  for  a  college  (so-called i  to  edu- 
cate and  Christianize  the  Indians.  The  school 
site  was  40  miles  upriver  from  Jamestown 
at  a  sjxjt  now  known  as  Dtitch  Gap.  With 
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the  enthusiastic  backmg  c-r  the  king  and  the 
EnsUsh  clerev.  funds  were  col.ected  for  t lie 
?n?vc^uv  of  Henrico  and  .  prominent  Eng- 
lish scholar.  George  Thorpe.  *a^^^*"'  .^'7 
to  direct  the  es-.abUshnient  of  the  school. 
With  hlij.  came  50  men  to  cultivate  the  lands 
of  Che  school  and  besjln  its  construction  Un- 
fortunately, the  Massacre  of  1622  put  a  dls.vs- 
trous  end  t  j  this  worthy  project^ 

Among  tne  la^t  acts  of  the  Assembly-^  wa. 
to  decref  th.t  each  plantation  be  locr-ted  tea 
mllei    from    its    nearest    neighbor     A^    Fl.h- 
wicfe    notes:    "Although    Governor    \eardley 
had  some  reservations  about  this  proposa.. 
recopmzlng  that  It  would  space  the  <;o-<^"lS'^ 
so  widely  that   muiua.  defense   .igalnst  the 
Irdians  would  be  difficult.  DiOst  of  the  p.ant- 
ers   c.^asidered    the   provision    wise   since    it 
nro-evied  them  from  encro'tc.mient  by  the.r 
neighbors.  The  plantations  were  developing 
as  little  worlds  unto  themselves     they  pro- 
duced  the;:  own   food,    they  ra.sed   enough 
tobacco  to  require  that  ships  from  England 
and  Holland  s-^p  at  their  separate  wharves, 
aua  created  a  gentlemanly  way  of  life  that 
reflected  English  origins  while  also  seeming 
an  integral  part  of  the  new  countryside     The 
ma&sac'e  C   1622  showed  how  well-founded 
were  the  misgivings  of  Governor  Yeardley 

S:r&nge;v  enough,  the  Assembly  also  func- 
tioned as  ..  judicial  b<xly  to  hear  complaints 
and    imposp    penalties     A      treacherous   ser- 
vant-   who    had    slandered    his    master    and 
threatened   his   life  was  sentenced   to  stand 
for  four  davs  with  his  ears  n.-^iled  to  a  ph- 
lorv  and  to  be  whipped  each  day  A  pronrunent 
colonist    Captain  Henry  spelman.  was  found 
guiltv  of  having  spoken     very   unreverently 
and  maliciously  '  against  Governor  YeaJ-dley 
at  an  Indian  village  and  w:is  ceiisured.  re- 
lieved of  m.lltc.rv  rank    and  ordered  to  serve 
the  Governor  for  seven  years  .u*  an  interpre- 
ter to  the  Indians.  ^     ,j  ^ 
On  August  4.  Governor  Yeardley  decided 
'ha-  the  session  should  end  a*  soon  as  possl- 
be      by   reason  of  extreme  heat,  both  past 
and  nicely  to  ensue."  and  by  the  decline  in 
health  of  th»  members  of  the  Assembly   one 
of  whom  already  had  died.  Sir  George  himself 
was  not  well   Business  was  concluded  as  soon 
as  possible    Speaker  Pory  was  voted  thanks 
for  his  services,  and.  on  August  4.  1619.  the 
hUtorlc  session  ended  Speaker  Pory  prepared 
for  the  London  Company  a  detailed  account 
of  a.l  that  had  occurred,  a  report  that  la  now 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  State  Paper 
OfTce  of  England   In  London.   He  also  pre- 
pared copies  of  the  laws  that  had  been  passed 
»o  that  they  could  be  distributed  to  ofllclala 
throughout  the  colony 

Thus  ended  the  flrat  and  mc«t  note- 
worthy legislative  assembly  convened  in  the 
New  World.  The  Ideal  and  practice  of  self- 
government,  so  dear  to  Englishmen  and  to 
Americans  alike  was  firmly  transplanted  to 
the  soil  of  America  where,  in  years  to  come. 
It  would  serve  as  an  example  to  liberty- 
loving  people  everywhere 
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COULD     YOU     BE     PERSUADED 
HURT  A  SniANGER.> 


TO 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE6ENT.^TIVES 

Tuesday.  February  3.  1970 
Mrb  GRIFFITHS  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  on  Januarj-  28  car- 
ried an  article  written  by  Philip  fAoyev 
from  the  Febman-'  i5sue  of  Esquire  mag- 
azine reizarding  a  .scientific  experiment 
to  measure  and  study  human  obedience. 
The  exptnmcnt  was  devised  and  con- 
ducted bv  Stanley  Milgram,  a  social 
psychologist  The  results  of  thLs  study 
are  most  interesting'  as  well  as  a  frlght- 
enin?  revelation  on  the  actions  of  man 
in  todays  world  At  this  time.  I  would 
like  to  place  the  article  In  the  Record  for 
everyone  to  read 

[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Jan    28,  1970) 

CouxD    Yof    Be    Per.'suaded    to    Hurt   a 

Stranger  ^ 

iBy  Philip  Meyen 

In  the  beginning,  Stanley  Mllgram  was  vror- 

ried  about  ti-.e  Nazi  problem  He  doesn't  worry 

much  about  the  Nazis  anymore.  He  worries 

about  you  and  me  and,  perhaps,  himself  a 

little  bit  too  w   ,     .  . 

Stanley  Mllgram  Is  a  so'lal  phychologlst. 
and  when  he  began  his  career  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity m  1960  he  had  a  plan  to  prove  sci- 
entifically, that  Germans  are  different 

The  Oermans-are-dltferent  hypothesU  has 
b^^n  used  by  historians,  such  as  William  L. 
Shlrer  to  explain  the  systematic  destruction 
of  the  Jews   by  the  Third  Reich 

The  appealing  thine;  about  this  theory  Is 
that  it  makes  those  of  us  who  are  not  Ger- 
mans feel  better  about  the  whole  business 

But  cow.  because  of  Stanley  Mllgram,  we 
are  compelled  to  wonder 

Mllgram  developed  a  laboratory  experiment 
which  provided  a  svstematic  way  to  measure 
obedience  His  plan  w.is  to  try  it  out  in  New 
Haven  on  Americans  and  then  go  to  Ger- 
many and  try  It  out  on  Germans. 

If  he  could  show  that  Germans  are  more 
obedient  than  Amerlcan-s,  he  could  then 
vary  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  and 
try  to  find  out  Just  what  It  is  that  makes 
some  people  more  obedient  thaii  others. 
-  But  he  never  took  his  experiment  any  fur- 
ther than  Bridgep<..rt.  Conn 

•I  found  so  much  obedience,"  says  Mil- 
gram  softly,  a  little  sadly,  "I  hardly  saw  the 
need  for  Uklng  the  experiment  to  Germany. 

There  Is  something  of  the  theater  director 
in  Mllgram  and  his  technique  was  to  stage 
a  play  with  even?  line  rehearsed,  every  prop 


carefully   selected,   and   everybody   an   actor 
except  one  f>erson. 

That  one  person  Is  the  subject  of  the  ex- 
periment The  subject,  of  course,  does  not 
know  he  is  in  a  play.  He  thinks  he  Is  in  real 
life. 

The  experiment  worked  like  this: 
You  read  an  ad  In  the  newspaper  or  re- 
ceived one  In  the  mall  .xsklng  for  volunteers 
for    an    educational    experiment.    The    Job 
would  take  about  an  hour  and  pay  $4.50. 

.So  vou  make  an  appointment  and  go  to  -xn 
old  R<jmanesque  stone  structure  on  New 
Haven's  High  St.  with  Uie  Imposing  name  of 
the  Yale  Interaction  Laboratory, 

Inside,  you  meet  a  young,  crew-cut  man  In 
a  laboratory  coat  who  says  he  Is  Jack  Wil- 
liams, the  experimenter. 

There  la  another  citizen,  flXtyleh,  Irish 
f.\ce  an  acc<»untfint.  a  little  overweight,  and 
verv  mild  and  harmless-looking.  This  other 
citizen  seems  nervous  and  plays  with  his  hat 
while  the  two  of  you  sit  In  chairs  side  by 
;de  and  are  told  that  the  •4.50  cbecks  are 
vours  no  matter  what  happens. 

Then  you  lUten  to  Jack  Williams  explain 
the  experiment. 

It  Is  about  learning  he  says  In  a  qulct- 
knowledgeable  way  Science  docs  not  know 
niuch  about  the  conditions  under  which 
•people  learn  and  this  experiment  Is  to  find 
out  about  negative  reinforcement 

Negative  reinforcement  Is  getting  punished 
w  len  vou  do  something  wrong,  as  opposed 
Ui  positive  reinlorcement  which  Is  getting 
rewarded  when  you  do  something  right.  Tlie 
n-Kati-. e  reinforcement  in  this  case  Is  elec- 
tric .-hock. 

Then  Jack  Williams  takes  two  pieces  of 
paper,  puts  them  In  a  hat  and  shakes  them 
up.  One  piece  of  paper  Is  supposed  to  say 
"teach'^r'  and  the  other,  "learner.  "  Draw  one 
and  vou  will  see  whlcn  you  will  be. 

The  mlld-looklng  accountant  draws  one, 
holds  It  close  to  his  vest  like  a  poker  player, 
looks  at  It,  and  says;  "learner."  You  look  at 
yours.  It  says  "teacher."  You  do  not  know 
that  both  slips  say  "'teacher." 

The  experimenter  beckons  to  the  mild- 
mannered  "learner." 

"Want  to  step  right  in  here  and  have  a 
seat,  please?"  he  says.  "You  can  leave  your 
coat  on  the  back  of  that  chair  .  .  .  roll  up 
your  right  sleeve,  please. 

"Now  what  I  want  to  do  Is  strap  down  your 
arms  to  avoid  excessive  movement  on  your 
part  during  the  experiment.  This  electrode 
is  connected  to  the  shock  generator  In  the 
next  room. 

"And  this  electrode  paste. "  he  says,  squeez- 
ing some  stuff  out  of  a  plastic  bottle  and 
putting  it  on  the  mans  arm,  "Is  to  provide 
a  good  contact  and  to  avoid  a  blister  or  burn. 
Are  there  any  questions  now  before  we  go 
Into  the  next  room?" 

You  don't  have  any.  but  the  strapped-ln 
"learner"  does. 

■"I  do  think  I  should  say  this."'  says  the 
learner.  '"About  two  years  ago.  I  was  at  the 
Veterans  HosplWl  .  They  detected  a  heart 
condition.  Nothing  serious,  but  as  long  a« 
rm  having  these  shocks,  how  strong  are 
^hey— how  dangerous  are  they?" 

Williams,  the  experimenter,  shakes  his 
head  casually.  "Oh  no."  he  says  "Although 
they  may  be  painful,  they're  not  dangerous. 
.Anything  else?" 
Nothing  else  And  so  you  play  the  game. 
The  game  Is  for  vou  to  read  a  series  of 
word  pairs:  For  example,  blue-girl,  nice-day. 
fat-neck  When  vou  finish  the  list,  you  read 
Just  the  first  word  in  each  pair  and  then  a 
multiple-choice  list  of  four  other  words.  In- 
cluding the  .second  word  of  the  pair. 

The  learner,  from  his  strapped-ln  poelUon 
in  another  room,  pushes  one  of  four  switches 
to  indicate  which  of  the  four  answers  he 
thinks  Is  the  right  one. 

If  he  gets  It  right,  nothing  happens  and 
you  go  on  to   the  next  one.   If  he  gets  It 
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wrong,  you  push  a  switch  that  buzzee  and 
gives  him  an  electric  shock.  And  then  you 
go  on  to  the  next  word. 

You  start  with  15  volts  and  Increase  the 
number  of  volts  by  15  for  each  wrong  an- 
swer. The  control  Ixwrd  goes  from  15  volta 
on  one  end  to  450  volts  on  the  other.  So  that 
you  know  what  you  are  doing,  you  get  a  test 
shock  vourself.  at  45  volts.  It  hurts. 

If,  a't  liny  point,  you  hesitate.  WllUamB 
calmly  tells  you  to  go  on.  If  you  still  hesitate, 
he  tells  you  again. 

The  object  is  to  find  the  shock  level  at 
which  you  disobey  the  experimenter  and  re- 
fuse to  pull  the  switch. 

In  all  of  this,  of  course,  the  ""learner"  ac- 
tually receives  no  shocks. 

When  Stsmley  Mllgram  first  WTOte  this 
script,  he  took  it  to  14  Vale  psychology  ma- 
jors and  asked  them  what  they  thought 
would  happen.  Out  of  100  persons  in  the 
teacher's  predicament,  how  would  their 
break-off  points  be  distributed  along  the  15- 
to  450-volt  scale? 

They  thought  a  few  would  break  off  very 
earlv,  most  would  quit  someplace  in  the  mid- 
dle and  a  lew  would  go  all  the  way  to  the 
end  The  highest  estimate  of  the  number 
out  .>f  100  who  would  go  all  the  way  to  the 
end  wa-;  three. 

"I'll  tell  you  quite  frankly,"  Mllgram  says, 
"before  I  began  this  experiment  I  thought 
thht  most  people  would  break  off  at  "strong 
shock'  or  'very  s'rong  shock'  on  the  scale. 

"You  would  get  only  a  very,  very  small 
proportion  of  people  going  out  to  the  end  of 
the  shock  generator,  and  they  would  con- 
stitute a  pethologlcal  fringe." 

In  his  pilot  experiments.  Mllgram  used 
Yale  students  as  subjects.  Each  of  them 
pushed  the  shock  switches,  one  by  one,  all 
the  way  to  the  end  of  the  board. 

So  he  rewrote  the  script  to  Include  some 
protests  from  the  "learner."  At  first,  they 
were  mild,  gentlemanly.  Yale  protests,  but 
"It  didn't  seem  to  have  as  much  efTect  ba  I 
thought  It  would  or  should."  Mllgram  recalls. 
'So  we  had  more  violent  protestation  on 
the  part  of  the  person  getting  the  shock. 
All  the  time,  of  course,  what  we  were  trying 
to  do  was  not  to  create  a  macabre  situation, 
but  simply  to  generate  dUobedlence." 

As  it  turned  out,  the  situation  did  become 
rather  macabre. 

The  only  meanlngtul  disobedience  was  to 
have  the  victim  protest  with  great  angulah, 
noise  and  vehemence 

The  protests  were  tape-recorded  so  that 
all  the  teachers  ordinarily  would  hear  the 
same  sounds,  and  they  started  with  a  grunt 
at  75  volts,  proceeded  through  a  "Hey.  that 
really  hurts."  at  125  volts,  got  desperate 
with,  "I  can't  stand  the  pain,  don't  do  that," 
at  180  volts,  reached  complaints  of  heart 
trouble,  at  195,  an  agonized  scream  at  315. 
and  only  heart-rending,  ominous  silence  after 
thit. 

Still,  65  percent  of  the  subjects,  20-  to  50- 
year  old  American  males,  everyday,  ordinary 
people,  like  you  and  me  obediently  kept  push- 
ing those  levers  In  the  belief  that  they  were 
shocking  the  mild-mannered  learner,  whose 
name  was  Mr.  Wallace,  all  the  way  up  to  450 
volts. 

Mllgram  was  now  getting  enough  dis- 
obedience so  that  he  had  something  he  could 
measure.  The  next  step  was  to  vary  the  cir- 
cumstances to  see  what  would  encourage  or 
discourage  disobedience. 

He  put  the  learner  In  the  same  room  with 
the  teacher.  He  stopped  strapping  the  learn- 
er's hand  down.  He  rewrote  the  script  so  that 
at  150  volts  the  learner  took  his  hand  ofT  the 
shock  plate  and  declared  that  he  wanted  out. 
He  rewrote  the  script  some  more  so  that 
the  experimenter  told  the  teacher  to  grasp 
the  learner's  hand  and  force  It  down  on  the 
plate. 

•  I  had  the  feeling  that  very  few  people 
would  go  on  at  that  point.  If  any."  Milgram 
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says.  "I  thought  that  would  be  the  limit  of 
obedience  you  would  find  in  the  laboratory." 
It  wasn't. 

Milgram  still  remembers  the  first  person  to 
walk  into  the  laboratory  in  the  newly  rewrit- 
ten script.  He  was  a  construction  worker,  a 
very  short  man. 

"He  was  so  small,"  says  Milgram,  "that 
when  he  sat  on  the  chair  in  front  of  the 
shock  generator,  his  feet  didn't  reach  the 
floor. 

"When  the  experimenter  told  him  to  push 
the  victim's  hand  down  and  give  the  shock, 
he  turned  to  the  experimenter,  and  he  turned 
to  the  victim,  his  elbow  went  up,  he  fell  down 
on  the  hand  of  the  victim,  his  feet  kind  of 
tugged  to  one  side,  and  he  said : 
"  'Like  this,  boss?"  Zzimiph!" 
The  experiment  was  played  out  to  its  bitter 
end.  Milgram  tried  it  with  40  different  sub- 
jects. And  30  percent  of  them  obeyed  the  ex- 
perimenter and  kept  on  obeying, 

"The  protests  of  the  victim  were  strong  and 
vehement,  he  was  screaming  his  guts  out, 
he  refused  to  participate  and  you  had  to 
physically  struggle  with  him  in  order  to  get 
his  hand  down  on  the  shock  generator,"  Mll- 
gram rememt>ers. 

But  12  out  of  40  applied  the  shocks. 
Mllgram  took  his  experiment  out  of  New 
Haven.  Not  to  Germany,  Just  20  miles  down 
the  road  to  Bridgeport.  Maybe,  he  reasoned, 
the  people  obeyed  because  of  the  prestigious 
setting  of  Yale  University. 

Obedience,  he  found,  was  less  In  Bridge- 
port. Forty-eight  percent  of  the  subjects 
stayed  for  the  maximum  shock,  compared 
to  65  percent  at  Yale. 

But  this  was  enough  to  prove  that  far 
more  than  Yale's  prestige  was  behind  the 
obedient  behavior. 

For  more  than  seven  years  now.  Stanley 
Milgram  has  been  trying  to  flgtire  out  what 
makes  ordinary  American  citizens  so 
obedient. 

The  most  obvious  answer — that  people  are 
mean,  nasty,  brutish  Eind  sadistic — won't  do. 
The  subjects  who  gave  the  shocks  to  "Mr. 
Wallace"  did  not  enjoy  it. 

They  groaned,  protested,  fidgeted,  argued 
and,  in  some  cases,  were  seized  by  fits  of 
nervous,  agitated  giggling. 

"They  even  try  to  get  out  of  it,"  says  Mll- 
gram, "but  they  are  somehow  engaged  in 
something  from  which  they  cannot  liberate 
themselves. 

"They  are  locked  into  a  structure  and  they 
do  not  have  the  skills  of  inner  resources  to 
disengage  themselves." 

Mllgram  suggests  that  people  behave  In 
two  different  of>eratlng  modes  as  different 
as  Ice  and  water.  He  says  that  ordinarily  we 
operate  In  a  state  of  autonomy,  which  means 
we  pretty  much  have  and  assert  control  over 
what  we  do. 

But  in  certain  circumstances,  we  operate 
under  what  Milgram  calls  a  state  of  agency: 
"There's  nothing  bad  about  it.  there's 
nothing  good  about  it."  he  says.  "It's  a  nat- 
ural circiunstance  of  living  with  other  peo- 
ple, 

"Just  as  water  can  turn  to  Ice  under  cer- 
tain conditions  of  temperature,  a  person  can 
move  to  the  state  of  mind  that  I  call  agency 
.  .  .  The  critical  thing  is  that  you  see 
yotu-self  as  the  instrument  of  the  execution 
of  another  person's  wishes. 

"You  do  not  see  yourself  as  acting  on  your 
own.  And  there's  a  real  transformation,  a 
real  change  of  properties  in  the  person." 

So,  for  most  subjects  in  Mllgram's  labora- 
tory experiments,  the  act  of  giving  Mr.  Wal- 
lace his  painful  shock  was  necessary,  even 
though  unpleasant,  and  besides  they  were 
doing  it  on  behalf  of  somebody  else  and  it 
was  for  science. 

Stanley  Mllgram  believes  that  in  the  labo- 
ratory situation,  he  would  not  have  shocked 
Mr.  Wallace.  His  professional  critics  reply 
that  in  his  real-life  situation  he  has  done 
the  equivalent. 
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He  has  placed  innocent  and  naive  sub- 
jects under  great  emotional  strain  and  pres- 
sure in  selfish  obedience  to  his  quest  for 
knowledge. 

When  you  raise  this  issue  with  Milgram, 
he  has  an  answer. 

There  Is.  he  explains,  a  critical  difference 
between  his  naive  subjects  and  the  man  in 
the  electric  chair.  The  man  in  the  electric 
chair  (in  the  ir..nd  of  the  naive  subject)  is 
helpless,  strapped  in.  But  the  naive  subject 
is  free  to  go  at  any  time. 

As  soon  as  he  offers  this  distinction,  Mll- 
gram anticipates  the  objection. 

"Its  quite  true,"  he  says,  "that  this  Is  al- 
most a  philosophic  position,  because  we  have 
learned  that  some  people  are  psychologically 
incapable  of  disengaging  themselves.  But  that 
doesn't  relieve  them  of  the  moral  responsi- 
bility  

'T  had  to  make  a  Judgment,"  Mllgram  con- 
tinues. 

"I  had  to  ask  myself,  vyas  this  banning  the 
person  or  not?  My  Judgment  is  that  it  was 
not.  Even  in  the  extreme  case,  I  wotUdn't  say 
that  permanent  damage  results. 

Sound  familiar?  "The  shocks  may  be  pain- 
ful," the  experimenter  kept  saying,  "but 
they're  not  dangerotis." 

One  thing  that  liappened  to  Mllgram  back 
in  New  Haven  during  the  days  of  the  experi- 
ment was  that  he  kept  running  into  people 
he'd  watched  from  behind  a  one-way  glass 
in  the  laboratory. 

It  gave  him  a  funny  feeling,  seeing  those 
people  going  about  their  everyday  business  in 
New  Haven  and  knowing  what  they  would  do 
to  Mr.  Wallace  if  ordered  to. 

Now  that  his  research  resvUts  are  In  and 
you've  thought  about  it,  you  can  get  tius 
funny  feeling  too.  You  don't  need  one-way 
glass. 

A  glance  in  your  own  mirror  may  serve  Just 
as  well. 

"The  critical  thing  is  that  you  see  yourself 
as  the  instrument  of  another  person's  wishes. 
You  do  not  see  yourself  as  acting  on  your 
own." 


NEW  REMEDY  FOR  THE  DEFRAUDED 
INSURED 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  3.  1970 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  v:e  re- 
ceive more  and  more  letters  complaining 
about  insurance  problems.  I  believe  that 
my  colleagues  will  be  interested  in  the 
well -written  articles  from  the  December- 
January  1969-70  issue  of  Trial  maga- 
zine which  follow. 

New  Remedy  fob  the  DEFBAtJDED  Insured 
(By  Merbert  S.  Denenberg.  Loman  Professor 

of  Property  and  Liability  Insurance,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania) 

The  defrauded  consumer  has  little  chance 
of  obtaining  the  remedy  that  he  is  entitled 
to.  This  Is  true  of  consumers  of  goods,  serv- 
ices, realty,  and  intangibles,  but  especially 
of  the  defrauded  insured. 

A  high  percentage  of  all  complaints  sub- 
mitted to  state  Insurance  departments  In- 
volve accident  and  health  policies  or  r.utomo- 
blle  collision  and  comprehensive  policies  in 
which  the  amount  in  dispute  may  be  far  too 
small  to  make  litigation  \^-orth\vhlle.  however. 
Important  it  might  be  to  the  individual 
Insured.  In  fact,  one  of  the  most  common 
sources  of  complaint  against  insurers  is 
unjustified  failure  to  settle  small  claims. 

Other  sources  of  complaints  may  also  not 
generate  substantial  damages  for  a  single 
insured— for  example,   unjustified   delay   in 
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setUlna  clalnu.  and  misrepresenuition  of  the 
terms  uf  policies  The  harcUbip  visiied  on 
the  victim  of  these  practices  may  be  ureat 
even  though  aotu.il  le«il  damages  m.iv  not 
lusufv  res-Tt  to  the  courts  Litigation,  or 
even  legal  advice  is  liltely  to  be  prohlbltUely 
expensive  for  small  claims 

Ncr  can  the  defrauded  al*a>-s  relv  on  the 
insurau-e  department  of  his  stat*.  which  Is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  regulat- 
ing and  poUcu.g  insurance  companies  Al- 
rhouzh  some  states  maintain  active  and 
well-'itaffeU  consumer  complaint  sections 
within  the  itAte  insurance  departments, 
many  do  not. 

Insuran.e  regulaUon  Is  nofablv  uneven, 
and  'ts  inadequacies  have  been  documented 
bv  a  loni;  list  of  studies  and  investigation^^ 
NlAnv  st;ue  insurance  dep.-trtmeiits  lack 
e-en  "he  s^<T  noedef  to  properly  regulate 
compa!;les  in  order  to  mainiAln  solvency, 
'v-.elr  resources  mav  be  tot;Uly  madequ.tte  for 
the  detailed,  tlme-ecmsuming  wurlc  necessary 
w  properly  pnicess  and  .nve-tlgate  individ- 
ual complaints 

Even  II  adequate  resources  and  statT  are 
available  the  state  ins'.-raiice  department 
.  .,  ,.  se  responsive  to  cnsumer  needs 
T^.e  -egulated  industrv  olt.>n  captures  the 
regulktor.  and  this  is  nowhere  m.  .re  true  than 
in  the  area  of  insurance 

The  commissioner  ^n.  heads  the  state 
ir-surftn.-e  department  ..fen  ctmes  from  the 
!-a-'ics  ■:  The  ind'xstry  ..nd  intends  to  return 
upc,n  the  conclusion  of  his  term  He  is  typl- 
callv  involved  in  a  continuing  dialogue  with 
the  insurance  companies  he  regulates,  but 
c^-en  rot  w.'h  -he  Insured  pubac  .\nd  often 
he  i'  more  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
the  mdustrv-  than  the  problems  of  tlie  ..on- 
sun^er  However  dedicated  and  weU-mean.ng 
th'e  .nMirance  regulator  may  be.  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  regulatory  pr^^e^s  mav  produce 
an  'iidustrv-onented  viewpoint 

Even    If    the   regulator    had    the   resources 
and    the    inclination    f.    eiTectlvelv    Process 
consumer    comnlalni.s,    thcr-    are    .till    .'.>od 
r-airn..    Ur    providing    new    and    ?,,teriative 
remedies     As    the   Presidents    National    Ad- 
visory  P^inel   on   Insurance   !n  Rlot-A.Tected 
Areas  found,  the  typical  insured  Is  probably 
no*     -A-ire  of  the  complaint  deparfment    ilf 
there  is  .^lei   of  his  state  insurance  depart- 
me-  t     The    department    may    not    be    ron- 
venlenUy  located  or  there  may  be  an  office 
m   onlv   one  city   in   'he  st,^te.   Moreover,  it 
does  not  crdlnarlly  pay  at'-'rneys  -o  become 
■nvo-ved    m   the    a.-»ern.-n    of    small    claims 
beSrrc   administraiive   a?e:-.ries  such   as   in- 
surinc-  dTartments.  y.n!\  'hey  may  not  be 
highly  motivated  t^  educate   the  public  on 
the  ava.labiUty   of   adml-il-^trative   remedies 
The  complaint  department  remedy  has  a 
furtner    dis-idvanta^e:    I'    iv.ay    not    provide 
a  sufRciently   stroni   de:erren:    to   potential 
wToagdoers.  The   inUMdual   complain:   may 
be  s»p>rate'v  handled  .lud  adjusted  without 
peraltv  or  with  only  a  re  =  '.iU.n^-  restraining 
order  "for    the    future    Some    'nsurarce   de- 
partmen-.    ao    not    even    m.i'ntain    records 
•hat  would  be  adequate  to  establish  a  pat- 
tern of  conduct  and  thus  Justify  mere  se- 
vere penalties. 

But  there  is  another  ^ood  reason  not  to 
relv  too  completely  on  the  regulatory  activity 
of  the  stare  insurance  dephrtn.er.t  A  sys- 
tem of  regulatiun  should  strive  t»j  be  self- 
polxmg  wherever  possible.  In  order  to  be 
able  t .  concentrate  Its  limited  tin-..'  and  re- 
sources on  problem  areas  requiring  tailor- 
made  attention  At  the  present  time,  the 
regulator  barely  has  t!.e  capacity  of  resolv- 
ing; broad  issues  of  general  application. 

The  liisumnce  regulator  and  the  insurance 
industry  face  missive  problems  of  crisis  pro- 
portions m  virtually  every  line  of  ln.=iurance. 
This  means  minimal  resr.urces  can  be  com- 
mitted to  adjusting  individual  complaln-s 
when  there  are  entire  markets  Ir.  Jeopardy: 

There  has  been  a  chronic  shortage  of  crime 
Insurance  and  continuing  problems  of  pro- 
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Mding  fire  and  extended  coverage  protecUon 
in  urban  core  areas 

There  are  severe  problems  In  t^e  area  of 
medical  niajpractlce  insurance  that  mav  even 
have  an  avlvcrse  eflect  on  the  practice  of 
medicine 

There  Is  an  inadequate  supply  of  airline 
liability  insurance  for  the  new  Jets  that  will 
carrv  as  manv  as  400  passengers 

Healtii  insuranoe.  Including  Blue  Croas- 
31ue  Shield  pro.ectluu.  has  been  subjected 
to  premium  Increases  that  threaten  U)  de- 
stroy   segments    of     the    private    insurance 

market 

Life  insurance  and  title  insurance  are  also 

now  under  fire 

The  problems  with  automobile  insurance 
are  well  known 

This  battlefield  of  problem  areas  is  likely 
to  keep  most  insurance  regulau^s  tot)  busy 
to  get  down  to  the  nitty-grltty  of  individual 
Complaints. 

There  are  also  special  tllfacultles  In  mci- 
blUzinkt  an  adequate  consumer  wlce  within 
the  existing  system  Iiisurance  Is  complicated 
me'chandlse  which  the  public  rarely  under- 
stands Even  organlz-ed  consumer  groups. 
unl'-n?,  and  others  have  not  managed  to 
iataer  the  expertise  and  the  fa.  us  riee<led  to 
brln  •  effective  ceuiitervaillng  power  into  Uie 
arena  of  insurance  regulation  and  legisla- 
tion. 

Thus  the  consume"  olten  has  no  effecUve 
vice  on  insurance  m.atters  Exist. ng  reme- 
dies, such  as  the  individual  lawsuit  or  the 
submission  of  a  complaint  to  a  sUte  insur- 
ance department,  have  not  succeeded  in  pro- 
viding the  consumer  with  an  etfective  advo- 
cate Nor  have  other  sources  of  help  proven 
to  be  any  more  etfective 

Senator  Joseph  Tydings  (D.-Md  »  has 
»he'er->re  introduced  the  Class  Action  Jurls- 
dictum  Act  (S  1980).  designed  to  help  the 
defrauded  consumer  by  providing  him  with 
a  nev.  form  of  legal  remedy  and  more  effec- 
tive legal  representation  Under  this  act.  the 
claims  of  all  defraided  insureds,  victimized 
bv  the  same  coinpar.v  in  ilu-  same  fashion. 
could  be  asserted  by  one  o-  more  consumers 
on  behalf  of  the  entire  pruup  -hus  providing 
t)ie  cl-iss  of  ln,ur.?ds  with  a  realistic  remedy, 
and   with  an   efTectlve   representative. 

The  acv  provides:  'The  |U-derall  district 
court  shall  have  ori;ilnal  Jurisdiction,  re- 
gardless of  the  amount  m  controversy  or 
,he  citizenship  of  the  parties  o;  civil  class 
ac'lons  brought  by  one  or  more  consumers 
of  goods,  services,  realty,  or  intangibles  on 
behalf  of  themselves  and  all  oihe/  Con- 
sumers similarly  situated  where  the 
action  '.s  brought  on  beli,.li  of  numerous 
con^^umers  of  goods,  service.-;,  reilty  or  In- 
tangibles, who  were  cr  will  be  injured  by 
the  defendant  IE)  in  substantl:aiy  the  same 
manner.  .      ."  Sec   2  (bn. 

One  .nsured  could  sue  on  behalf  ol  all 
those  atlected  bv  .lU  insurer-  policy  of  de- 
laying pavment  of  claints  or  relu.'Ing  to  pay 
smill  cluihis.  or  on  behall  of  all  tha-^e  ad- 
versely affected  by  a  deceptive  policy 
provision. 

These  insureds  would  no  l.>ni;er  have  to 
rely  on  underst^.i!ed  .n.-ur.mce  dep..r-ments 
which  mav  be  oriented  toward  mdvi.'try. 
rather  than  the  coiui-mer  Tney  would  no 
longer  have  to  rely  on  individurt!  l.tUation, 
which  m  most  cases  would  be  prohibitively 
expensive  They  would  have  a  new  and  ef- 
fective advocue,  the  individual  attorney. 
Wiio  would  be  properly  motivated  and  re- 
warded by  the  method  of  competisa'ing  the 
at;*rney  under  S.  1980:  -II  a  clas:  of  con- 
sumers prevails  in  a  cla.ss  action,  the  court 
shall  award  to  the  attcnieys  repiesentlng 
the  cliis  a  re.isonable  fee.  based  on  t!-e  value 
of  tlielr  services  to  the  class."  idee   2(fl  i. 

It  lias  been  said  that  no  one  should  un- 
derestimate the  resources  and  ability  of  the 
individual  attorney  representing  his  client 
when  the  •'blue  chips"  are  down.  The  "blue 
chips"  have  been  down  lor  the  consumer  for 
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1  long  time  It  Is  Ume  'o  see  that  the  con- 
sumer gets  the  representation  and  the  rem- 
edy  that   he   Is  entitled   to 

S  19B0  would  beneh*  all  legitimate  inter- 
ests involved  m  the  insurance  process.  It 
would  help  prolec-  the  c.insumer  against 
improper  practices  by  pr.>vlding  him  with 
a  new  and  etfective  remedy  when  he  is  one 
,.'  a  class  adversely  a.fecied  by  improper 
practices  It  would  make  legal  advice  more 
readl'v  accessible  to  the  o.nsumer,  and  pro- 
v'de  greater  Incentive  fir  both  consumer 
^.Toups  and  attorneys  to  educate  and  advise 
the  public  on  insurance  and  other  consumer 
problems  S  1980  would  help  moblll^e  the 
consumers  to  obtain  lon«-needed  c<:>unier- 
vallm^'  p-jwcr  in  the  insurance  regulatory 
process  ^    .         . 

It  would  also  relieve  the  understaffed  and 
underiinanced  in.-.urance  regulator  of  part 
of  his  heavv  burden,  and  make  the  regula- 
t.>rv  svs.em  more  fully  .ell-policlng  It  wjuld 
help  protect  the  great  majority  of  in.surers 
and  agents  a^-amst  the  adverse  publlc-rela- 
Uons  impact  of  the  small  iiruup  who  nidul«e 
in  fraudulent  practlc"..  that  would  b.ci  me 
subject  to  the  new  remedy,  it  would  provide 
a  liew  and  strong  deterrent  to  potential 
wrongdoers 

I  s-rongly  urpe  that  S  1980  receive  prompt 
and  favorable  action  by  the  Congress. 

(Note -For  more  details  on  the  inace- 
quttte  voice  of  the  con>umer  in  insurance 
re-uUtlon  see  Denenberg.  '  Insurance  Reg- 
ulation The  Search  for  Countervailing 
P>wer  and  Consumer  Protection,"  Insurance 
Law  Journal,  May  19GJ,  pp  271-278  This 
anicle  also  apix-ars  in  the  International  In- 
surance Monitor.  July-August  1969.  pp.  165- 
168  > 

Senate    CoMMmEE    Completes    Probe    and 
Prepares  1970  Lecisi-ation 

The  Senate  AnUtrust  and  Monopaly  Sub- 
committee Chairman.  Philip  A.  Hart  (D- 
NUch  ».  prjbed  deep  during  November  and 
December  Into  proats.  premium  and  lnve.->t- 
men;  income,  business  expenses,  company 
surplus  funds,  group  insurance,  bureau  rating 
practices  and  structures,  .md  car  .md  per- 
sonal injury  compensation  policies  ijl  the 
nations  largest  Insurance  comp.ames. 

The  probe  -which  consumed  ten  hearing 
dxys-wiU  tae  the  last  of  a  series  of  hear.ngs 
beiore  the  Subcommittee  writes  and  presents 
corrective  legislation  to  Cjuqress  In  the  early 
1970  s  The  massive  arcumulailon  of  d.vta  and 
testimony  from  insurance  t\ecutlves.  iinance 
e.xper-^.  lawvcrs,  actuaries,  insurance  pro- 
Ies,sors  and  research  organizations  will  be 
used  to  tie  up  any  loo^e  ends  result. nt;  from 
committee  hearings  that  started  In  the  early 
m  Jhthsof  1969 

\  staff  aualvs.s  of  auto  Insurance  activity 
from  1959- 1968  (presc-atcd  by  stall  counsels 
Dean  Sharp  and  Cli.'.rles  Bangert)  and  sub- 
sequent   testimony    disclosed    the    following 

fa  c  ts : 

Motorists  paid  more  than  $812  bu.ioi.  in 
autxj  premiums  during  the  dec^ide 

From  this  premium  income;  cluim.ants  had 
recc.ved  o47  7  billion  (approximately  eOTcK 
333  bllliDh  was  expended  for  business  ex- 
penses and  $500  mlU.on  had  been  paid  as  an 
underwriting  profit  to  the  companies  (alter 
taxes). 

Insurance  flrms  h.id  m.idc  a  $3.2  ba.lon  in- 
vestment profit  on  the  premium  income 
(after  taxes) . 

From  tiie  $47  7  billion  paid  In  net  bsne- 
ni!,-  $27  5  billion  '.vent  for  bodily  Injury  and 
froprrty  damage  liability  claims:  £15  2  bil- 
lion went  to  pay  for  policyholders'  cur  dam- 
age (collision)  claims:  .nd  $5  billion  was 
paid  to  plaintiff  lawvers  for  prou-ctlug  clalnt- 
unts'  legal  rights  i about  6';  of  the  total 
premiums  and  10':  of  the  Injury  litigation 
cla.msi  , 

Frum  the  '^Zi  bUllr  n  expended  for  busi- 
ness expenses  $113  billion  was  paid  to 
agents  and  brokers  fcr  their  commissions 
(about  14  01  of  the  touU  premiums  and  33% 
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of  the  business  expenses):  $5  billion  was 
spent  for  "other  selling  expenses";  $5.2  bil- 
lion was  expended  for  adjustment  expenses; 
$4.2  billion  was  Incurred  for  overhead  ex- 
penses; $2  3  billion  paid  for  state  taxes;  and 
,$5  billion  paid  to  defense  lawyers  to  protect 
the  companies'  interests  (about  6'~c  of  the 
total  premiums  and  15'~r  of  business  costs). 

From  1959-1968.  compi.nles'  profits  were 
10.5'^  — computed  on  "mean  net  worth"  (the 
s'um  of  capital  s'ook.  surplus,  retained  earn- 
ings and  .111  .ndjustnipnt  to  reflect  equity  in 
unearned  premium  reserves) 

But  ins'.iriince  research  authorities  at  the 
.'irthur  D  Little  Co  said  the  Industry's 
profit  was  only  3  7-, — a  rate  FUbstantlally 
below  that  alleged  by  the  Hart  subcommittee 
.ttaff.  This  w  's  computed  on  a  standard  pre- 
scribed by  59  other  major  Industry  sectors. 
The  meiuuring  rod  u.->id  by  Arthur  D.  Little's 
staff  members  w.is  '  totp.Ilty  of  Income  over 
totality  of  Investable  funds." 

The  .ibove  dispute  brought  acrimonious 
exchanges  between  the  Arthur  D.  Little  econ- 
omists and  ftalT  counsel. 

Staff  tietires  showed  that  surplus  fund's 
incre;\sed  79  7  during  the  decade.  (The  larger 
the  surplus,  the  better  the  firm  is  doing 
flnanclally  ) 

S'lrplus  of  All:uate  Insurance  Company, 
which  received  81  6  or  its  total  premium 
Income  from  autos.  Increased  327'"^.  that  of 
Government  Employees  Insurance  Co.,  which 
led  the  Industry  with  23.6^-  in  earnings  in 
ten  years.  Increased  by  260 ""r ,  and  State  Farm 
Mutual's  surplus  jumped  254 ''^. 

Rating  bureaus  tend  to  encourage  company 
concentration  Into  auto  Insurance  by  charg- 
ing uniform  rates  even  for  larger  companies 
that  nave  lower  expenses  than  smaller  com- 
panies 

The  Insurance  Industry  maintained  that 
rating  bureaus  provide  a  necessary  balance 
and  are  vital  to  the  Industry.  Rates  are  ccMn- 
puted  adequately  and  fairly  and  are  super- 
vised by  state  authorities,  they  said. 

A  plan  to  reduce  rates  was  offered  by  Prof. 
John  W.  Hall  of  Georgia  State  College.  His 
proposal:  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Council  of  Automobile  Insurance  to  create  a 
compulsory  reinsurance  pool  to  reduce  un- 
derwriting costs  and  cover  all  drivers. 

On  another  Insurance  front.  Henry  S. 
Stone  of  Employers-Commercial  Union  In- 
surance Co.  warned  that  conglomerates  are 
draining  surplus  funds  and  preventing  the 
increase  of  new  Insurance.  He  stated  that,  in 
the  last  18  months,  close  to  "1  billion  of  in- 
surance-expansion capital  has  left  the  cof- 
fers of  the  Insurance  companiesvia  the  take- 
over or  merger  route." 


MIDDLE    AMERICA 


HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

OF    OEORCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  3,  1970 

Mr.  ONEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Joe  Parham.  E(iitor  of  the  Macon  Tele- 
graph and  Ne.v.'^  wrote  a  gem  of  an  edi- 
torial about  Middle  America,  sometimes 
called  the  silent  majority. 

It  cajiie  to  my  attention  rather  indi- 
rectly. It  was  first  copied  in  the  Camilla. 
Ga..  Enterprise  and  then  forwarded  to 
me  through  the  thoughtfulness  of  Mrs. 
Joe  Wingate  of  Meigs.  Ga. 

The  following  editorial  of  Editor  Par- 
ham  certainly  expressed  succinctly  and 
brilliantly  what  Middle  America  feels: 
(From  the  Camilla  Enterprise.  Jan.  16.  1970J 
Matbe  This  Is  What  You  Need? 

In  this  blue  week  when  much  seems  to  be 
going  against  all  of  us.  the  writings  of  Joe 
Parham.  Editor  of  Macon  Telegraph  and 
News,   well   describes   our   problems   and   at 
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the  same  time  seems  to  challenge  us.  The 
article  was  entitled  "Middle  America  "  and 
we  invite  your  reading.  It  is  first  rate  writ- 
ing: 

Call  them  what  you  like.  Some  term  them 
the  "silent  majority."  Others  tag  them  the 
"middle  Americans."  The  label  doesn't  mat- 
ter. They  are  fed  up.  They  are  beginning  to 
flex  their  muscles.  And  they  may  be  over- 
whelming in  their  wrath. 

What  is  a  middle  American  or  a  member 
ol  the  silent  majority? 

He  Is  a  guy  not  poor  enough  to  need  a 
government  handout  but  not  wealthy 
enough  to  be  tinconcerned  about  sizable  un- 
expected expenses.  He  is  patriotic.  He  pre- 
fers "America  the  Beautiful"  to  "Sock  It  to 
Me,  Baby."  He  stands  up  and  takes  off  his 
hat  when  a  lady  enters  the  room  or  a  band 
plays  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  and  if  he 
has  a  hangup  It's  on  patriotism,  not  the 
futUity  of  Ufe. 

Call  him  corny  if  you  like  but  he  thinks 
a  cat  is  feline,  pot  Is  a  vessel  for  c(X)king 
things  In,  and  fix  Is  a  verb  meaning  to  repair 
or  mend.  He  Is  hit  harder  proportionately  by 
taxes  than  anyone  else  but  he  has  long  borne 
this  burden  uncomplainingly.  He  holds  the 
quaint  notion  that  everyone  who  shares  this 
wonderful  country  ought  to  pay  according  to 
his  ability,  but  he  doesn't  worry  too  much 
if  a  bunch  of  weirdos  shack  up  in  a  com- 
munal living  experiment,  so  long  as  they 
don't  bother  their  neighbors. 

The  sight  of  Old  Glory  puts  a  lump  In  his 
throat,  a  tear  In  his  eye  and  steel  in  his 
spine.  And  fuzz  is  a  fluffy  Unt,  not  officers 
of  the  law. 

Sure,  he  goes  for  John  Wayne  more  than 
Dtistin  Hoffman,  for  Burl  Ives  more  than 
Jlml  Hendrlx  and  he'd  rather  see  a  good 
football  game  than  have  two  tickets  to  "Hair" 
any  day  In  the  week. 

He  likes  movies,  food,  housing  accommoda- 
tions and  companions  to  be  clean  and  he 
thinks  the  purpose  of  a  university  is  to  edu- 
cate, not  provide  a  forum  for  immature 
militants  dedicated  to  destruction  rather 
than  improvement  of  a  school. 

Square  he  may  be  called  but  he  regards 
grass  as  green  ground-covered,  put-on  as 
something  you  do  with  a  pair  of  pants  and 
pop  as  what  the  weasel  went.  He  makes  the 
scene,  aJl  right,  but  It  Is  at  church.  Sunday 
school,  a  civic  meeting,  a  Little  Leaguers 
banquet,  a  Boy  Scout  hike  or  the  PTA. 
There's  nothing  psychedelic  about  him  and 
the  only  swinging  he  ever  did  was  in  a  front 
porch  swing  In  his  courting  days. 

Soul  Is  something  Immortal  to  him.  not 
a  name  for  a  type  of  food  or  kind  of  music. 
He  gets  a  bigger  kick  out  of  landing  astro- 
nauts on  the  moon  than  trying  to  burn 
down  a  town  because  the  world  owes  him  a 
living,  and  hasn't  produced. 

He  prefers  cook-outs  to  sit-ins,  the  pledge 
of  allegiance  to  "black  power"  and  a  home 
with  kids  playing  on  the  lawn  to  a  pad  with 
a  year's  supply  of  birth  control  pills.  The 
beauty  of  America  makes  him  want  to  shout 
with  Joy  and  the  ugliness  of  the  Black 
Panthers  makes  him  want  to  regurgitate  in 
disgust. 

Everything  seems  to  be  squeezing  him  these 
days;  Inflation,  high  Interest  rates,  screwball 
school  bussing  plans,  shoddy  workmanship. 
a  Supreme  Court  which  won't  let  his  chil- 
dren pray  In  classrooms  and  a  government 
which  too  often  seems  unresponsive  to  his 
needs.  He's  tired  of  the  pressure  and  deafened 
by  the  shouting  and  beginning  to  stir  In 
anger. 

He's  too  young  for  Medicare  and  too  old 
for  rock  and  roll.  He  could  be  a  service  station 
attendant,  a  small  business  man.  a  teacher 
or  a  hard-working  Negro  farmer.  He  could 
wear  a  white  collar  or  a  blue  collar.  He  could 
be  anybody. 

He's  a  big  man,  this  middle  American.  Big 
In  pride  of  country,  big  In  love  for  America. 
He  belongs  to  a  big  club. 
Count  me  a  m^nber. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 
NEWSLETTER 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIPOENXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  3,  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  recently  sent  the  enclosed 
newsletter  on  environmental  problems  to 
many  California  citizens.  I  now  include 
it  in  the  Record: 

IText  of  Newsuttteb 

Thank  you  for  your  encouraging  support  In 
the  continuing  crucial  battle  for  environmen- 
tal quality.  Over  500,000  concerned  citizens 
like  yourself  already  have  responded  to  my 
e.Torts  in  this  vital  crusade.  Your  responses, 
your  views  soon  will  be  made  available  to  all 
California  public  officials  and  to  the  press  In 
addition,  they  will  be  transmitted  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  as  otir  Congressional  committee  Is 
now  planning  to  hold  hearings  In  California 
this  spring  dealing  with  environmental  prob- 
lems. 

Although  the  Federal  antitrust  case  against 
car  makers  was  closed  with  acceptance  of 
the  consent  decree  last  fall,  the  effects  of  our 
efforts  still  are  potent.  For  example,  the  Cali- 
fornia Attorney  General's  office  soon  will  ini- 
tiate a  new  antitrust  suit  against  the  auto 
manufacturers  in  an  attempt  to  collect  dam- 
ages caused  by  smog.  I  see  this  as  an  ex- 
tremely positive  sign,  and  It  indicates  what 
combined  public  action  for  a  clean  environ- 
ment can  accomplish. 

citizen's  ACTION  COMMl'l'ltt  ON  ENVIBON- 
MENTAL    QUALITT 

The  unprecedented  number  of  replies  to 
my  mailings  show  that  Califomians  demand 
powerful  efforts  In  the  fight  against  pollu- 
tion. Therefore,  I  have  formed  a  Citizen's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Envlrormiental  Qual- 
ity. We  tdm  to  Involve  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  concerned  persons  in  the  Commit- 
tee's operations  and  recommendations. 

As  a  first  step,  some  of  the  most  knowledge- 
able scientists  and  conservationists  in  Cali- 
fornia have  established  a  Scientific  Advisory 
Panel.  The  panel  will  formtUate  the  most 
practical  and  realistic  approaches  to  en- 
vironmental quality  Issues,  and  it  will  set  pri- 
orities which  can  be  translated  into  action 
NOW  on  all  government  levels. 

NEW    BILL    REFLECTS    INITIAL    POLL    RESULTS 

Recently  I  asked  many  Callfornians  their 
opinions  on  a  series  of  environmental  issues. 
One  question  asked  if  they  favored  banning 
pollution-causing  vehicles  which  do  not  ad- 
here to  strict  emission  standards.  While  only 
a  partial  tally  has  been  made  of  early  re- 
turns, the  support  for  such  a  ban  Is  over- 
whelming— with  nearly  four  out  of  every  five 
respondents  approving  the  restriction.  Such 
support  warrants  action  and  so,  on  January 
29.  I  Introduced  a  new  bill  (H.R.  15613)  in 
the  House  of  Representatives;  the  biU  pro- 
poses a  ban  on  sale  or  delivery  of  internal 
combustion  engines  which  do  not  meet  tough 
emission  standards  by  January  1,  1975. 

I  expect  that  more  legislative  actions  will 
result  from  the  outcome  on  other  poll  ques- 
tions. Too  many  elected  officials  try  to  tell 
the  people  what  should  be  right.  I  felt  that  I 
should  ask  the  people  and  then  act  on  their 
desires. 

George  Brown's  environmental  legislation 
includes: 

Omnibus  Environmental  Quality  Act  (H.R. 
13764),  possibly  the  strongest  single-pack- 
age proposal  ever  Introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  establish  government 
policies  and  programs  to  maintain  the  en- 
vironment. The  bill  Includes  a  declaration  of 
national  policy  stating  the  right  of  every 
citizen  to  a  quality  environment,  sets  up  a 
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permaneu'.  regulatory  commission  (or  en- 
uronmenul  protection,  creates  a  Joint  con- 
Kressiona:  committee  on  environmental  qual- 
ity, and  forms  i  citizens  advisory  council  on 
environmental  quality 

An  amendment  to  the  National  Emission 
Standards  Act  (H.R.  H579.  proposes  that 
motor  veiucifs  exhaust  s^«JJiards  t>e  set  at 
the  lowest  technically  feasible  level-without 
regard  to  economic  costs  .   ,   ,ud 

An  amendment  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  (H  K 
14867,  provides  for  adoption  of  natlona. 
standards  for  statlon^u'V  sources  of  air  pollu- 
tion, and  st-ts  a  series  of  penalties  to  be  as- 
sessed ag.iinst  violators 

The  Environmental  Quality  Education  Act 
(HR  152891  would  create  educational  pro- 
erams  to  encourage  undersunding  of  policies 
and  support  of  activities  designed  to  enhance 
environmental  qu^ltv  and  enhance  ecologi- 
cal balance 

The  Safe  Pesticides  Act  iHR  14805>  aska 
for  a  nauonal  pesticides  study  tr^tisfers 
pesticides  control  enforcement  -nto  HEW. 
and  bans  the  s.ile  or  shipment  over  a  5-year 
period  of  DDT  and  rel.ited  chlorinated  hydro- 
c.rtjon  pesticides  _       . 

Kn  amendmen-  to  the  Outer  Continents; 
Shelf  Development  Act  HR  U644 )  requires 
public  hearings  to  be  held  near  sites  of  su- 
ture drilling  activity  before  leases  can  be 
eranred  and  proposes  a  n;-.ratorlum  on  al. 
future  .-ffshore  leasing  until  stringent  bm.d- 
ing  codes  and  drilling  regulations  are  se. 
bv  the  government  ,„,„, 

'Marine  Sanctuaries  HR  5955  H  R.  5956) 
would  authorize  creaUon  of  sanctuaries— se- 
lected parts  of  the  nation's  natural  tldelands. 
the  outer  continental  shelf,  seaward  areas 
and  lands  and  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes- 
and  estobllsh  string  protective  measures  to 
insure  balanced  environmental  utilization 
One  sanctuary  would  be  In  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Channel 

Sonic  Boom  Damage  Act  iHR  456o .  orga- 
m.-es  a  government  progr^.n;  to  provide  ade- 
quate means  for  rec  '-.ery  of  damages  caused 
by  sonic  booms  and  encourages  manufac- 
turers to  taite  steps  to  prevent  these  booms. 
I  pledge  to  contin-..e  to  nght  for  environ- 
mental survival  You  can  do  much  to  see  that 
effei  -ive  legislation  is  on  c ted 

You  can  Join  with  your  friends  and 
neighbors,  make  your  views  itnown.  discuss 
these  issues    »nte  your  ;Ocal  polluters. 


MEDICAL  CARE     I 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF     NtVV     Y08JC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.-ENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Fehr-uary  3,  1970 
Mr  ROSENTHAL  Mr  Speaker.  .-^Ince 
the  President  ^poke  last  year  of  a  "rr.a.s- 
sive  crisis' •  ir.  America's  nu^dical  care 
svstem.  we  have  seen  little  action  I 
g'realiv  regret  that  the  proposed  Federal 
budfeet  for  1971  otTers  no  new  initiatives 
in  this  area  Yet  in  no  other  dome.stic 
field  IS  a  strong  Fed^^ra!  pre.ss  ire  for 
change  so  badly  needed 

I  include  as  the  first  of  several  studies 
on  this  problem  which  I  shall  offer  for 
cons.derat.on  an  article  from  the  Janu- 
arv-  17,  1970.  New  Republic  called  Pay- 
ing More.  Geltu.i!  Les.s."  by  Fred  Ander- 
son Thi.=;  article  describes  the  nature  of 
the  medical  care  problem,  which  our 
countr>'  faces 

P\Tivc  X!   RX    GrmsG  Less 
I  By  Fred  Anderson  > 
Several  months  ago  President  Nixon.  Sec- 
retary Finch  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health  and  Scientific  Affairs,  Dr   Roger  Ege- 
berg.  gathered  at  the  White  House  to  tell  the 
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nation  that  It  Is  about  to  face  a  co.nplete 
breakdown  In  the  delivery  of  health  services. 
Many  think  the  breakdown  has  already  oc- 
curred   Long  waits  fur  an  appointment  with 
a  physician,  poor  ser%'lcc,  and   astronomical 
medical  bills  have  gradually  became  the  rule, 
rather  than   the  exception.  The   public  do.es 
not    understand    how    this    state    of    affairs 
came   about,   nrr   why   physicians,   hospitals 
and  insurers  have  not  done  something  about 
I'    Particularly  irritating  Is  the  federal  gov- 
ernments  failure,  though  It   paid  29  6  per- 
cent of  the  »53  1  bilUon  spent  on  health  In 
1968.  Long  hours  In  the  -waiting  room.'   hur- 
ried  and   impersonal   attention.  dlfBculty   In 
obtaining  night  and  weekend  care,  reduction 
of  services  because  staff  la  not  available,  high 
drug  and   treatment  costs,  loopholes  in  in- 
surance coverage,  and  the  like,  tell  only  part 
of    the    storv    The   rest   Is   told   by   statistics 
which  smash  any  remaining  confidence  that 
we   lead    the   world    in   health   care    Fifteen 
other  countries  have  longer  average  life  ex- 
pectancies,   (Ten-year-old    females    have    a 
longer     life     expectanrv     In      tv*phe     other 
other   countries,   while   the    American    male 
child  of  ten  years  is  bested  In  31  countries  i 
Infant  morality  is  less  m  14  other  nations. 
Five  countries  have  be'ter  maternal  mortality 
rates    Twelve  have  befer  record.-^  for  \ilcers. 
diabetes,  clrrho.xls    .'f  the  liver   hypertension 
wlthoiit  heart  involvement   Twenty  have  less 
heart  disease 

Whatever  life  expectancy  a  white  Ameri- 
can has,  subtract  seven  years  from  the  life 
of  his  nonwhlte  counterpart  Infant  mor- 
tality rates  are  two  times  as  great  for  non- 
whites  as  for  whites  Infant  mortality  rates 
for  Negro  children  In  Mississippi  or  a  North- 
ern cltv  are  comp.irable  to  Ecuador  s,  na- 
tionwide, to  Costa  Rica  s  nonwhlte  maternal 
mortality  is  four  tinier.  a.>  great  as  the  white 
rate  (The  disparity  In  maternal  death  rates 
has  gro*n  from  t^i.rold  to  fourfold  since  the 
end  of  World  War  U  i  In  the  city  slums 
there  l;  three  times  as  much  heart  disease. 
tlve  times  as  much  mental  dUea*e,  four 
times  a-s  much  high  blcxxl  pressure  an.l  four 
times  as  manv  deaths  before  age  thlrty-nve 
than  there  is  nationwide 

The     National     Advisory    Commission     on 
Health  Manpower  i  19671    reviewed   15  repre- 
sentative   studies    of    the    quality    of    health 
care  services  m  the  United  States    Here  are 
the  findings  in  th-ee  of  the  studies:    ilia 
survey  of  medical  laboratories  sp^msored  by 
the  National  Center  for  Cummunlcable  Dis- 
eases I  US  Public  Health  Service)  found  that 
25  percent  of  rep^irted  laboratory  results,  on 
known     samples     viere     erroneous,      |21     an 
evaluation  of  .-vll  major  female  pelvic  surgery 
performed   durinc   a  si.x-nv.nth    period   In    a 
community  hospital  revealed  that  70  percent 
of  the  operations  wnlch  resulted  ui  castra- 
t'on  or  sterilizatlcn  *ere  unjuitlflod  m  the 
opinion  of  expert  consultants;   (3i   the  medi- 
cal  records  of  a  random  sample   of  430  pa- 
tients admitted  to  98  dltTcreut   hospitals  In 
New    York    City    during    May    1962    were    re- 
viewed bv  expert  clinicians    In  their  opinion 
onlv  57  percent  of  all  patients    and  only  31 
percent    of    the    general    medical    cases,    re- 
ceived    optimal"  cire 

OrgaaL-ed  medicine  attributes  d»-terlora- 
tlon  m  health  carp  to  our  failure  to  produce 
enough  physicians  for  the  growing  demands 
for  servlcw  That's  correct  to  a  point.  Over 
the  decade  1955-1965  •physician-directed 
services'  ro.'e  81  percent  and  ho-spltal  .serv- 
ices 65  percent,  although  the  increased  out- 
put of  physicians  1 22  percent)  barely  ex- 
ceeded population  growth  il7  percent)  In 
fac:  the  lncrea.<e  la  physicians  who  went 
invi  patient  care  (12  percent)  was  .'e-.i  than 
population  growth  Thus  the  availability  of 
direct,  personal  treatment  of  a  physician  has 
diminished  at  a  time  when  demand  for  med- 
ical care  Is  going  up  rapidly  Demand  has 
oeen  so  great  that  the  expected  undersup- 
plv  of  pnyslclans  should  have  occurred  years 
ago  What  happened"  Physicians  learned  to 
delegate  many  tasks  to  other  medical  pro- 
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fe-->slwuals.  a  pract.ce  which  should  be  en- 
couraged Between  1955  and  1965.  profes- 
sional nurses  increased  by  44  percent,  non- 
professional nur,-t  63  percent,  .\-ra.v  tech- 
nologists 56  percent,  and  clinical  laboratory 
peravjnnel  70  percent.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  National  Advisory  Commls- 
-lun  on  Health  Manpower,  Uie  existing  orga- 
nization of  medical  care  will  soon  require 
more  physicians  than  the  medical  schools 
are  capable  of  producing,  U  additional  per- 
sonnel are  employed  In  the  present  nmnner 
and  within  present  patterns  and  'systenis  of 
care  "  said  the  Ccmmlsslon,  "they  will  not 
avert,  or  even  perhaps  alleviate,  the  crisis," 
That  seems  to  say  that  no  number  of  addi- 
tional physic.ans  will  be  sufliclent  unless 
medical  care  is  reorganized  But  the  Com- 
mission did  not  say  how  reorganization 
should  be  carried  out 

What  Is  so  unsatisfactory  about  the  orga- 
nization  uf   our   present    medical   care   sys- 
t,em->  It  consists  by  and  large  of  physicians 
in  practice  alone,  or  in  small  groups,  on  »  fe«- 
for-servlce  basis  The  model  Is  the  independ- 
ent    business    entrepreneur,    and    a    strong 
sense   of    nineteenth   century   Indlvlduaham 
still  guides  professional  conduct.  (About  60 
percent  of  physicians    In  direct  care  of  pa- 
nenis    are    solo    practitioners,    even    though 
less  than  two  percent  of  current  graduates  go 
into  general  practice   Of  physicians  in  office 
practice  about  73  percent  still  work  on  a  fee- 
for-service  basis  )   The  "nonsystem  "  of  sep- 
arate practlUoners  and  few  hospitals  which 
grew   up   in  the  last  century  has  somehow 
managed  to  underpin  the  vast  array  of  Inter- 
locKlng    referrals,    specialities,    clinics,    hos- 
Dital    services    and    financial    arrangements 
which    exists    today     That    foundation     Is 
crumbling 

We  cannot  alluw  the  further  duplication 
of   services,   equipment    and   personnel,   not 
onlv  because  of  the  high  cost  of  redundancy, 
but  because  fee-for-servlce  medicine  1^  med- 
ically one-sided    It  Is  adequate  for  episodic 
care  for  patients  with   a  specific  complaint. 
But  such  care,  though  good,  is  delivered  in 
.sporadic   bursts    It    Is   not   the   personalized, 
lifelong    program    of    prevention,    diagnosis 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  that  it  should 
be    Patients   verv    rarely   receive   preventlye 
screening  or  treatment.  How  could  a  fee-for- 
servlce  bill  be  wTltten  for  "diagnosing'  and 
public  /ing    a    dangerous   playground''   Who 
woM'd  be  billed''  The  city?  Parents?  Fixing 
up  several  broken  arms   Is  a  medical    "serv- 
ice '  with  a  going  rate  pt-r  arm.  Getting  em- 
broiled   with    nonmedical    "playground      Is- 
sues is  not.  even  though  the  expen.se  of  an 
ounce  of  prevention  may  be  less  th..n  that 
for  a  p'jund  of  cure 

I-   Is  not  quite  fair  to  lay  all   the  ills  of 
•he   h-alth  care  svstem   at  the  feet  of  the 
practitioners   who    fnvor  the   fee-for-ser\lce 
Mstem    The  Amerlcrn   Medical  Association, 
as   chief   defender   of   fee-for-servlce.   Is   al- 
most ft  caricature  of  an  Establishment,  an 
easy  target    But  medicine  has  two  Establlsh- 
ment-;  both  of  which  contrl'oute  to  our  trou- 
bles   The  second   Establishment,  hostile  to 
the   first,  is  based   In  urban  hosplUls    It  Is 
re^-arch  and  technology  oriented,  often  sal- 
aried   and  provides  the  world's  best  surgery 
and  treatment  for  complex  Illnesses.  The  re- 
su'-  Is  that  though  this  Is  the  best  country 
in  'he  world  in  Tvhkh  to  have  a  serious  Ill- 
ness   !•   Is  one     f  the  worst  countries  In  the 
world  in  which  to  have  a  nor.-serlous  Illness. 
Tha-    part   of   medicine    which   most  people 
encounter    mo-t    often    Is    mediocre.   At   the 
«i!ie  time    we  have  ..utotandlng  open  heart 
surgerv  plastic  .'urgerv  .  surgical  organ  trans- 
plantation,  and   diagnostic   skills.   It   Is   this 
p:\radox  which    makes   It  pfxsslble   for  a  pa- 
I'pin  ^<-  read  in  the  waiting  room  literature 
of  \merlca's  late^t  triumph  of  medical  tech- 
ivA.'CW  while  falling  to  receive  quick.  efTec- 
tive   and   incxpeni'ive   treatment  for   a   sore 

thro.r.  ,     ,  V.       A 

The   strength   of    the   new    hospltp-- based 
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Establishment  is  in  Its  domination  of  the 
medical  schools  Dr.  Charles  E.  Lewis  of  Har- 
vard's Center  for  Community  Medicine  and 
Medical  Care  believes  that  the  Inertia  of 
medical  schools  and  their  affiliated  teaching 
hospitals  Is  the  health  care  delivery  system's 
chief  problem.  The  schools  and  their  hos- 
pitals turn  out  excellent  cUnlcjans,  scien- 
tifically Imaginative  researchers,  who  appear 
more  concerned  with  a  patient's  interesting 
electrolytes  than  with  his  humdrum  good 
health  "  A  department  chairman,  selected 
perhaps,  because  he  discovered  subtle  mech- 
anisms of  kidney  function,  makes  the 
school's  reputation  land  much  of  Its  money) 
by  his  work  and  by  the  grants  which  he  gets 
for  research  No  one  can  tell  the  collection 
of  department  chairmen  who  run  a  medical 
.school,  or  their  granting  agencies,  that  the 
funds  which  they  collect  should  go  to  teach 
students  how  to  care  for  whole  patients  In 
the  environment  In  which  patients  live. 

The  fee-for-servlce  system  has  not  adapted 
well  to  third-party  payments,  whether  from 
insurance  companies  or  from  government. 
The  public  finds  this  awkward  welter  of  in- 
surance plans  and  complex  federal  programs 
confusing  and  vexing. 

Picking  one's  way  through  the  medical 
maze  requires.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Sidney 
Lee  of  Harvard  Medical  School,  "the  flexi- 
bility of  a  worm,  the  dexterity  of  a  lock- 
smith, and  the  hairsplitting  ability  of  a 
Philadelphia  lawyer."  For  Instance,  new  em- 
ployees at  the  Lawrence  Radiation  Labora- 
tories In  California  are  handed  a  chart  which 
folds  out  like  a  roadmap  Into  a  description 
of  eight  programs  and  benefits  for  21  se- 
lected services.  In  the  168  separate  boxes  of 
flue  print  are  detailed  the  conditions  of  cov- 
erage and  exclusions  of  each  of  the  eight 
plans.  Making  sense  of  health  Insurance  is 
a  problem  for  all  of  us.  even  If  we  are  not 
given  "helpful"  charts.  With  approximately 
180d  separate  plans  In  existence  to  choose 
--  from,  what  are  we  to  do? 
3  Perhaps     It     would     be     worth     working 

X  though  the  maze  if  private  insurance  pro- 
vide complete  coverage.  It  does  not.  AM 
thlrd-partv  payments,  Including  federal  pro- 
grams and  philanthropy  as  well  as  private 
Insurance,  accounted  for  only  half  of  per- 
sonal health  care  expenditures  by  1966.  The 
private  health  Insurers  make  quite  a  ftiss 
over  how  extensive  their  coverages  are.  They 
point  out  that  about  three-fourths  of  the 
populaUon  has  some  kind  of  hospitalization 
or  surgical  coverage  and  that  the  number 
is  growing.  But  the  Important  point  Is  not 
that  the  number  of  persons  covered  Is  going 
up;  It  Is  that  the  Insured  are  not  getting 
much  for  their  money.  The  insured  three- 
fourths  of  the  population  has  about  one- 
third  of  Its  medical  bills  paid  through  In- 
surance. Large  categories  of  medical  ex- 
penses, such  as  drugs,  dental  care,  and  non- 
hospital  "ambulatory"  office  visits,  are  ex- 
cluded from  most  policies.  These  exclusions 
are  critical  at  a  time  when  consumers  spend 
about  20  percent  of  their  health  dollars  on 
drugs,  about  10  percent  on  dental  care,  and. 
according  to  a  recent  MTT  study,  another 
25  percent  to  60  percent  for  ambulatory 
care. 

Government,  principally  through  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid,  has  ventured  Into  pay- 
ing som.e  of  the  medical  bills  of  those  least 
able  to  pay— the  elderly  and  the  poor.  Medi- 
care includes  two  related  programs  for  In- 
suring persons  over  65  against  the  costs  of 
hospitalization,  physicians'  services  and  re- 
lated health  care.  There  Is  no  means  test. 
Part  A.  Hospital  Insurance  Benefits,  covers 
practically  all  persons  over  age  65.  It  draws 
Us  money  from  a  special  hospital  Insurance 
trust  fund.  In  the  case  of  social  security 
beneficiaries,  and  general  revenues.  In  the 
case  of  those  not  currently  covered  by  So- 
cial Security.  Part  B.  medical  Insurance  for 
some  (but  nothing  like  all)  physicians'  fees 
and  related  costs.  Is  financed  by  voluntary 
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Individual  monthly  psyments,  although  the 
federal  government  also  contributes  from 
general  revenues.  Medicare  functions  quite 
smoothly,  though  hospitals  complain  of  the 
paperwork  and  restrictions,  and  patients 
complain  that  In  some  hospitals  they  are 
discriminated  against  as  Medicare  patients. 
Lastly,  and  contrary  to  general  belief,  Medi- 
care covers  only  about  36  percent  of  the  total 
health  blU  of  persona  over  66. 

Medicaid  Is  more  complicated.  The  primary 
recipients  here  are.  In  the  bureaucratic 
phrase,  the  Indigent  "categorically  needy": 
the  aged,  the  blind,  the  disabled,  and  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children.  Each  partici- 
pating state  must  submit  a  plan,  and  the 
categorically  needy  must  be  included.  States 
are  permitted,  but  not  required,  to  Include 
persons  who  are  self-supporting  but  have  no 
reserves  to  meet  medical  expenses.  These  are 
(again,  their  phrase)  the  "medically  needy  " 
States  "may  also  extend  Medicaid  to  those 
whose  only  qualification  is  poverty.  But  the 
federal  government  will  pay  only  the  ad- 
ministrative oosts  of  providing  them  with 
medical  care.  Stote  Medicaid  plans  must  oSer 
five  basic  services:  inpatient  hospital  care, 
outpatient  hospital  care,  other  lab  and  x-ray 
services,  nursing  home  services,  and  physi- 
cians' services.  States  may  elect  to  provide 
five  additional  services  for  a  comprehensive 
program. 

We  constantly  hear  that  Medicaid  was  111- 
concelved,  that  it  slipped  by  Congress  while 
its  attention  was  on  Medicare.  It  certainly 
was  not  ill-conceived.  Medicaid  Is  a  ten- 
vear  plan  designed  to  gently  badger  the 
states  into  providing  comprehensive  medical 
coverage  for  all  medically  and  economically 
deprived  persons  by  1975.  Inflation  aside,  one 
reason  why  Medicaid  now  gobbles  up  the 
dollars  Is  because  It  is  growing,  exactly  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  set  out  in  the  original 
legislation.  After  four  years  of  varying  de- 
grees of  state  acceptance,  the  plan  does,  how- 
ever, eeem  to  be  a  shambles:  Medicaid  cur- 
rently serves  limited  categories  of  the  poor 
and  sick,  through  benefits  of  Byzantine  com- 
plexity, which  vary  astonishingly  from  state 
to  state  (under  Medicaid,  New  York  averages 
$57  per  Inhabitant  for  medical  assistance: 
New  Hampshire,  $5) .  The  states  abuse  Medi- 
caid, about  a  dozen  of  the  states  have  re- 
jected it  altogether,  and  It  is  underadmlnls- 
tered  In  Washington. 

Skyrocketing  costs  under  Medicaid  have 
led  to  a  well-publicized  campaign  to  econo- 
mize through  administrative  reforms.  The 
Administration  may  actually  believe  that 
such  tinkering  with  Medicaid,  including  No- 
vember's frantic  eflforts  of  yet  another  Task 
Force,  are  the  kind  of  "revolutionary  change  " 
which  the  President  said  he  wanted  when  he 
drew  attention  to  the  crisis  In  health  care. 
It  would  appear  so,  since  the  Administra- 
tion's July  report,  billed  as  a  major  inter- 
agency study  requiring  five  months  to  com- 
plete, spent  most  of  its  shot  on  administra- 
tive reforms.  For  instance,  the  government 
pins  great  hopes  on  the  strict  limits  it  re- 
cently set  on  fees  of  physicians  participating 
In  Medicaid.  But  physicians,  angered  by  this 
effrontery,  are  likely  to  respond  either  by 
dropping  out  of  Medicaid  enUrely,  or  raising 
their  fees  to  the  new  legal  maximum,  causing 
costs  to  escalate  further. 

This  sort  of  reform  is  worthless.  AH  large 
institutional  funds  such  as  Medicaid,  wheth- 
er public  or  private  In  origin,  are  uncon- 
trollably inflationary  in  the  present  entre- 
preneurial fee-foT-service  siistem.  There  is 
no  effective  way  to  police  this  vast  under- 
taking. Through  their  right  to  determine 
"reasonable"  fees,  and  behind  the  screen  of 
the  simple  physician-patient  contract  for 
services,  hospitals  and  practitioners  are 
tempted  to  take  what  large  third-party  funds 
win  allow.  Proof  Is  not  hard  to  find  Medical 
costs  were  already  increasing  at  twice  the 
rate  of  Increase  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
when  Medicaid  and  Medicare  went  into  ef- 
fect. But  m  that  year  physicians'  fees  shot 
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up  at  almost  three  times  the  rate  of  general 
prices,  while  hospital  charges,  incredibly,  in- 
creased at  five  times  the  rate  of  general 
prices!  Small  wonder  that  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  felt  obligated  to  inquire 
Into  possible  fraudulent  behavior  among  the 
10,000  physicians  who  in  1968  "earned" 
825,000  or  more  apiece  from  Medicaid  and 
Medicare. 

Federal  bureaucratic  inefficiency  Is  not 
particularly  to  blame,  as  a  recent  experience 
of  a  private  insiu-er  shows.  Blue  Cross  of 
Kansas,  a  comparatively  simple,  modestly 
financed  scheme,  recently  made  $250,000 
available  to  Its  subcrtbers  for  walk-In  care 
at  the  physician's  office.  Ten  percent  of  the 
physicians  participating  used  50  percent  of 
the  Ivmd,  and  $50,000  was  paid  out  by  Blue 
Cross  for  simple  hypodermic  Injections  alone. 
Four  physicians  gave  most  of  the  injections, 
collecting  remarkably  "reasonable  "  fees.  Pa- 
tients did  not  need  the  injections  any  more 
than  they  did  before  Blue  Cross  acted,  nor 
did  they  request  Injections,  Nevertheless, 
their  physicians  prescribed  them,  and  pa- 
tients, because  they  were  not  paying  or  be- 
cause they  had  no  idea  what  an  Injection 
should  cost,  did  not  object  to  the  artificially 
high  prices  charged  back  to  Blue  Cross. 

It  is  not  going  to  be  easy  to  change  all 
this,  to  modernize  medical  care.  With  $2  5 
million  of  campaign  contributions,  the  AMA 
was  able  in  1968  to  control  the  political  forces 
which  shape  a  health  care  system  costing  the 
public  $53.1  billion  annually.  The  AMA  pat- 
tern Is  clear:  first  a  survey,  a  recommenda- 
tion, a  legislative  proposal  for  change,  sup- 
ported by  physicians  and  laymen  alike,  which 
speaks  up  for  the  public,  attempting  to  head 
off  health  care  crises  like  the  one  we're  in. 
The  retaliation  of  organized  medicine  is  al- 
ways swift  and  defensive,  reaching  an  emo- 
tional crest  on  the  editorial  pages  of  the 
Journal  of  the  AMA.  So  it  was  In  1948  when 
the  recommendations  of  the  President's  Na- 
tional Health  Assembly  provoked  a  $25  as- 
sessment on  AMA  members  for  a  war  chest  to 
flght  socialized  medicine.  So  It  was  In  1951 
when  the  President's  Commission  on  the 
Health  Needs  of  the  Nation  was  called  "an- 
other flagrant  proposal  to  play  politics  with 
the  medical  welfare  of  the  American  people." 
So  it  was.  for  eight  years,  with  the  battle  for 
Medicare  which  ended  In  1965. 


A  TRAGIC  TRILOGY 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS.  JR. 

OF    INDIAN.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  3,  1970 
Mr.   JACOBS.   Mr.   Speaker,   for   the 
Record,  I  include  a  tragic  trilogi'i 

If  the  pKKDr  black  man  In  this  country 
could  only  see  a  national  government  where 
a  President  would  speak  up  and  see  their 
plight  and  promise  a  natioml  commitment 
to  change  it.  If  they  could  sense  that  hope, 
they  would  end  the  Black  Panther  Party  and 
its  "present  platform.  (E.  R,  Gam.  Chief  of 
Police,  Oakland.  Calif.) 

I  of  course  was  aware  that  Mrs,  Siiippens 
dance  class  did  exist,  and  as  a  native  black 
Washingtonlan  .  .  .  could  have  cared  less. 
Unfortunately  Mrs,  Shippens  dance  class  be- 
came a  factor  In  the  life  of  my  family,  when 
invitations  to  Join  the  class  went  out  to  the 
eighth  grade  class  at  St.  Albans  School  for 
Bojrs  and,  according  to  an  Informal  poll  of 
the  boys  themselves,  everybody  in  the  eighth 
grade  "seemed  to  have  been  invited  except 
the  two  black  boys  in  the  class  .  .  .  one  hap- 
I>ened  to  be  my  son. 

It  Is  very  difficult  for  the  black  family, 
poor  or  affluent,  to  guide  their  youngsters  .  .  . 
when  they  exptertence  situations  such  as  this, 
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when  all  thit  matters  Is  their  blackness, 
when  they  f.ice  these  small  insults  day  after 
day.  when  we  cannot  protect  them  and  when 
tJiey  analiy,  as  they  say,  'tune  us  out  " 

We  win  cont  nue  lo  educate  our  son  and 
to  work  with  h;m  to  becxime  a  contributing 
member  ^f  the  .\merican  sc^ne 

Our  hope  Is  that  he  will  not  have  many 
experlenc«s  of  this  t>pe  If  he  dies.  I  am 
afraid  you  will  see  produced  a  family  of  black 
middle-classed  militants.  iBette  J.  Catoe. 
MD.) 

Less  than  six  months  after  the  U  S  Su- 
preme Cour-  ruled  In  1955  that  municipal 
recreation  facilities  must  be  desegregated, 
the  only  golf  counie  in  Tallah<uisee,  Fla  .  was 
turned  over  through  two  transactions  to  a 
private  group  that  Included  among  Its 
founders  G  Harrold  Carswell.  then  C  S.  At- 
torney a:;d  now  a  nominee  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  Nejrroes  .  .  were  prevent:?d  from 
using  It     (Washington  Post.  Jan    27.   1970  i 

If  they  could  only  sense  that  hope 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  Judge  Carswell  ha^ 
truly  changed,  then  perhaps  others, 
many  others  who  need  to  change  can  do 
S.O  and  our  countr>'  can  be  saved. 

If  Judge  Carswell  has  not  really 
changed,  then  the  highly  heralded 
change  in  oui-  President  might  turn  out 
to  have  been  a  change  lor  the  worse. 


THE  MIDDLE  AMERICANS 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OK    NTW     TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  3.  1970 

Mr  DL'LSKT  Mr  Speaker,  m;ch  has 
been  said  about  the  "middle  Americans." 
the  "silent  majority,"  and  so  forth. 

Tlie  editor  In  chief  of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers,  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
Jr..  presented  an  interestinu  discussion 
of  this  .subect  in  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  January  18  edition  of  the 
Hearst  Newspapers,  as  follows: 
The  MmDLX  Americans 
By  Win. am  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr  ) 

Nr*-  York — It  .s  an  almost  ludicrous  Irony 
of  these  days  that  mainland  America  sud- 
denly has  been  discovered  by  the  literati, 
commentators,  pundits  and  lournallsts  of 
that  parochl.^.l  hot  house  known  as  the  East- 
er:^ Establishment. 

For  years.  Judging  by  the  Information 
media  ^t:ch  people  dominate,  a  visitor  from 
Mars  might  well  think  this  nation  Is  made 
up  almost  exclusively  of  militant  minori- 
ties. hi'U-ralsing  students,  hippies,  dumb- 
bell politicians  and  unhappy  liberals  and 
Intellectuals, 

There  are  plen-y  of  these,  for  sure — but. 
It  turns  out  that  -here  are  at  least  I'yO  mil- 
lion other  adults  in  the  country  who  m^ke 
up  by  far  the  v.v«t  majority  The  ensuing 
ruvh  to  expl'ire  this  long-overlooked  miss  of 
hum.nnltv  has  been  wondrous  to  bohold 

With  their  usual  snobbery,  the  Ivy-League 
types  first  agreed  on  a  label  for  the  discov- 
ery What  they  had  stumbled  on.  they  de- 
cided, were  "The  Middle  Americans"— a 
group  whose  members  ever  since  have  been 
having  their  brain  waves  measured,  their 
temperature  t;iken  and  their  quaint  folkways 
dissec-ed     analyzed    and    classlfled 

fEATURED    IN    COVER    STOMIS 

The  results  have  been  exhaustive  cover 
stories  in  such  mapaz'.nes  as  Newsweek,  Va. 
News  &  World  Report  and  Time,  where  Mr 
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and  Mrs  Middle  America  turned  out  to  bo 
■Man  and  Woman  of  ihe  Year"  for  1969. 
Coliunnlsts  and  TV  commi'ntators  have  fo- 
cused slmiUr  clinical  spotlights  on  the 
amorphous  couple 

What  was  found,  by  and  large,  was  that 
the  Middle  Americans  are  pretty  upset  about 
many  of  the  drastic  developments  in  their 
society,  developments  which  they  see  as 
threatening  their  security  and  traditional 
values 

Henceforth.  It  was  generally  agreed.  It 
might  be  a  g<x)d  Idea  to  keep  an  eye  on 
these  people  since  U  Is  Just  possible-  but 
not  likely— that  they  ml^ht  do  something 
drastic. 

Nothing  for  an  intellectual  to  become 
alarmed  about,  you  understand 

.\fter  all.  the  tone  of  the  Ilndlngs  sug- 
gested. Mr  and  Mrs,  Middle  America  are 
quite  simple  minded  and  hopeles.'^ly  set  In 
their  wavs. 

The  above,  It  is  hoped,  conveys  my  dUgiist 
with  the  typically  patronUtlng  attitude  of  a 
bunch  of  critics  so  blind  they  have  been  un- 
able to  see  what  is  going  on  in  our  vast 
country  because  of  the  Jungle  of  perpendic- 
ular buildings  In  which  they  work,  live  and 
through  which  they  move  at  morn,  noon  and 
eve 

PEOPLE    WHO    RE\LLY    RfN    COt'NTRY 

Mr  and  Mrs,  Middle  America,  of  course, 
have  been  around  way  out  yonder  all  the 
tune  They  are  the  people  who  really  run 
the  country  and  hold  It  together  The  lib- 
erals simply  havent  been  paying;  attention 
until  now  because  they  are  interested  In  the 
nation  s  extreme.s.  not  Iti  backtxjne 

Now  that  they  have  opened  their  eyes, 
taken  a  look  and  rendered  their  verdicts,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  their  findings  are 
mostly  correct  -though  not  necesswrily  in  the 
way  they  assume 

Take  their  discovery  that  the  "Silent" 
Majority  of  Americans  are  distressed,  be- 
wildered and  angry  over  sich  phenomena  as 
soaring  crime,  rebellious  youth,  racial  activ- 
ities, heavy  taxes  and  Inflation, 

How  about  that  for  a  discovery  '  !  !  It 
could  have  been  made  long  long  ago  if  the 
inst^int  analysts  had  deigned  to  climb  down 
from  their  Ivory  towers  and  ask  around. 

It  certainly  came  a.';  no  surprise  to  many, 
whose  mail  for  years  has  been  a  deluge  of 
protest  against  the  p^rnilsslveness  which  has 
tolerated  so  much  -Ir.jm  pornography  to 
campus  rioting 

President  Nixon  was  a  bit  off  In  calling 
those  who  make  up  the  strength  of  America 
■T.ne  Silent  Majority  " 

SOUNDING  OFF  RIGHT  ALONG 

They  have  been  sounding  off  all  the  time. 
In  letters.  In  town  meetings.  In  their  churches 
and  homes  and— most  effectively-  at  the 
p<:>r.s. 

It  was  they  who  elected  Richard  M  Nixon, 
the  archtype  of  traditional  values  and  the 
embodiment  of  all  things  viewed  with  dl.^- 
daln  by  the  know-lt-a!ls. 

You  can  bet  the  Ivory  tower  boys  are  in- 
deed well  advi-ied  to  keep  an  eye  henceforth 
in  Mr  and  Mrs,  Middle  Ar.'.erlca. 

Not  because  they  are  likely  to  do  anything 
drastic 

Simply  because,  at  the  polls.  In  the  peace- 
fully proper  democratic  m.uiner  they  respect. 
the  voice  of  "The  Silent  Majority"  will  prove 
louder  and  more  etTectlvc  than  all  the  others 

Where  the  analysts  have  been  way  off  ba.se 
Is  in  their  supercillo,.is  assumption  that  Tlie 
Middle  Americans  are  simple  minded  and 
unresponsive  to  needed  chan^-e 

There  Is  nothing  simple  minded  in  recog- 
nizing the  proven  Importance  of  working 
hard  to  better  one's  life,  t.iklng  pride  In  the 
country  which  makes  It  possible,  being  hon- 
est and  helpful  to  ones  neighbors  and  hum- 
ble In  the  face  of  the  ultimate  mystery. 

It  Is  when  thoee  values  are  lost,  or  chal- 
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lenged  by  decadent  and  arrogant  sophUtry. 
that  a  great  country  such  as  ours  gets  Itself 
m  serious  trouble 

For  too  long  now  we  have  been  having 
such  trouble  and  we  are  going  to  have  It  so 
long  as  flaws  and  Injustices  In  our  social 
system  exist  to  feed  the  sophists  who — 
Ignoring  the  geiUus  of  the  architect,  the 
deiades  of  work,  the  arti.-Mins  and  laborers- 
would  «jndemn  a  cathedral  simply  because 
It  had  dirty  windows. 

MIDDLE   AMERIC\NS   ARE    AWARE 

The  f.ict  Is  that  Middle  Americans  ARE 
aware  of  the  faults  which  need  remedy  m 
our  aocietv  and  ha-.e  long  been  in  the  process 
of  supplying  It  Fundamentally,  the  nations 
great  majority  want--,  to  do  the  right  thing 
but  wants  to  do  it  properly  and  in  an  orderly 
niauuer. 

It  hasn't  been  happening  fast  enough  to 
suit  the  firebrands  and  the  intellectuals.  But 
It  HAS  been  happening  Thanks  to  the  \otes 
of  the  majorlts  of  our  clti/ens.  more  correc- 
tive social  legl.slaiion  has  been  passed  In  the 
last  15  years  than  in  the  entire  period  since 
the  slg:ilng  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, 

So.  1:1  performance.  Mr.  and  Mrs  Middle 
America  are  neither  simple  minded  nor  ad- 
verse to  progressive  change. 

In  at  lea.st  one  way  thev  are  a  lot  smarter 
than  the  ivory  tower  double  domes.  The 
Middle  Americans  have  a-down-to-earth 
perspective  which  enables  them  to  .see  clearly 
that  American  democracy— despite  Its  ad- 
mitted fiaws — operates  pretty  darn  well. 

What  really  bugs  them  Is  that  so  many 
people  who  presume  to  teach  their  chlldresi 
and  lecture  to  them  on  how  they  should 
think  and  behave— are  themselves  so  stupid. 


PAN  .\M  EMPLOYEES  BRING 
CHRISTMAS  TO  VIETNAM 


Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OP    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  3,  1970 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
my  recent  trip  to  Vietnam  I  had  the 
privilege  to  sit  next  to  Rice  E.  McGuire 
of  Miami  on  my  airplane  flight  over. 
Rice  is  a  machinist  for  Pan  American 
Airways  and  he  told  me  a  project  en- 
titled "Project  Santa  Claus"  that  had 
been  initiated  by  employees  of  Pan  Am 
to  make  Christmas  a  little  brighter  for 
our  US,  servicemen  in  hospitals  in  South 
Vietnam,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
CDlle<v;::ues  a  letter  I  received  recently 
from  Rice  detailing  the  results  of  the 
nroject.  He  also  points  out  the  contribu- 
tioiis  made  by  Jim  Straughn  and  Greg 
Swofford  to  make  the  Pan  Am  employee 
project  a  success.  The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Miami.  Fla., 
January   26,   1970. 
Co!iKre:v-.man  Montgomery. 

Dear  Sir  I  don't  know  If  you  will  remem- 
ber me  I  am  the  Santa's  elf  you  met  on  the 
plane  to  Viet  Nam,  I  thought  you  might  be 
interested  in  the  results  of  our  "Project 
Santa  Claus."  We  visited  the  hospitals  in 
Saigon.  Long  Blnh.  Camranh  Bay.  and  Da- 
Nang  There  we  distributed,  hand  to  hand, 
over  4.000  presents  to  our  boys.  This  was 
m.ide  pos.slble  by  the  money  we  collected 
from  the  Pan  American  employees.  In 
eighteen  days  we  raised  over  .$10,000.  We 
packaged  presents  on  our  own  time,  after 
workir.g  hours.  I  am  a  machinist  for  Pan 
American,  and  Jim  Straughn  iSanta  Claus) 
Is  a  mechanic.  We  collected  the  money  from 
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the  employees,  and  purchased  the  Items  for 
our  packages,  I  am  very  proud  of  my  fellow 
workers  for  making  this  project  the  success 
that  It  was.  In  Lorn;  Blnh  wc  met  a  young 
boy  In  the  psychiatric  ward.  He  was  strapped 
to  hlb  bed.  When  we  gave  him  his  present  his 
fowre  was  blrnk.  When  he  saw  Santa  Clause 
his  eyes  filled  with  recognition,  and  he  took 
his  presen:  and  smiled.  As  we  were  leaving 
the  nurse  e.xpl.ilned  to  us  that  the  boy  had 
been  there  o\er  a  month.  She  went  on  to  s.ay 
that  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  shown  any 
signs  of  lnipro\ement  at  all.  Sl-.e  felt  that 
this  was  w  'nderful. 

To  me  this  alone  Is  worth  all  of  the  effort 
put  In'o  our  project.  I  would  like  to  thank 
Gregg  Sw-ofTord  for  his  wonderful  coopera- 
tion in  our  pr.iject.  He  was  with  us  at  all 
times.  Our  day  was  20  hours  long.  I  feel  that 
If  someone  In  the  government  could  write 
him  and  thank  him  for  his  Interest  It  would 
me.an  much  more  than  If  I  were  to  do  so 
myself.  If  you  could  make  this  possible.  It 
would  be  highly  appreciated. 

Gregg  Swoilord.  Military  Traffic  Mgr.,  Pan 
Am  APO  96307  San  Francisco. 
Sincerely. 

Rice  E.  McGuiex. 


APPEAL  TO  AMERICA'S  SILENT 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

Ol     ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  3.  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Sacramento  Union  of  January  16  car- 
ried a  column  by  the  international  cor- 
respondent of  the  Copley  News  Service, 
Dumitru  Danielopol.  which  develops  the 
thought  of  the  now  famous  phrase  of 
President  Nixon,  "The  Silent  Majority." 

The  column  which  follows  contains  a 
very  clear  and  timely  message: 
Appeal  to  America's  Silent 
(By  Dumitru  Danlelcpol) 

Washington. — "America  where  are  you? 
Are  you  being  heard  now  In  the  vocal  chords 
of  a  minority,  or  are  you  silent?  Cease  your 
silence — I  believe  you  owe  our  Vietnam 
wounded  at  least  that." 

This  poignant  appeal  app)eared  In  a  letter 
written  by  an  Air  Force  nurse,  Capt.  Leona 
Gartslde. 

Every  American  should  make  his  voice 
heard,  she  says,  by  wTltlng  to  his  elected 
officials. 

After  three  years  overseas  duty  Including 
two  years  of  escorting  casualties  from  Viet- 
nam to  hospitals  In  the  Pacific  and  the 
United  States,  nurse  Gartslde  Is  now  a  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

"Words  are  Inadequate  to  express  my  ad- 
miration and  resi>ect  for  the  courage  of  our 
Injiu-ed  men,"  she  writes.  "I  have  often  asked 
myself  If  we,  as  a  nation,  are  deserving  of 
their  sacrifices?" 

A  good  question. 

She  Is  apfwUed  and  disgusted  with  the 
atmosphere  on  her  campus. 

"The  American  Flag  Is  flown  upside  down 
at  half-mast,"  she  said.  "Classes  are  cloeed 
lor  the  wEir  moratoriums  because  10  per  cent 
want  to  attend." 

She  has  to  listen  to  lectures  In  an  atUc 
with  bad  acoustics  while  a  good  room  In  a 
newer  building  Is  reserved  for  "pwUtlcal" 
meetings. 

She  is  shocked  and  dismayed  that  Far  Left 
Ideologists  are  allowed  to  teach  their  own 
philosophy  as  If  It  were  the  only  plausible, 
moral  or  rational  solution. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"It  Is  a  deliberate  seduction  of  young 
minds  and  manipulation  of  youth's  Ideal- 
Ism,"  she  writes.  "When  I  am  told  that  the 
present  government  Is  Immoral,  that  the  war 
In  Vietnam  Is  Immoral  and  that  President 
Nlxon  should  resign,  my  Ire  becomes  com- 
plete." 

Capt.  Gartside's  Ire  is  understandable.  We 
send  our  boys  to  risk  their  lives  In  Vietnam 
In  order  to  prevent  this  type  of  Ideology  from 
spreading  throughout  Asia,  yet  we  permit 
young  minds  at  home  to  be  fed  the  same 
philosophy. 

"I  am  frightened,"  she  writes,  "I  care  not 
If  you  are  pro  or  con  on  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
That  Is  not  the  Issue  .  .  .  The  Issue  Is  the 
stability  and  continuance  of  our  present 
governmental  structiu-e  and  national  ideals." 

Nurse  Gartslde  adds  a  word  of  warning  for 
those  who  President  Nlxon  labeled  "the  silent 
majority." 

"It  Is  your  apathy,  disinterest  and  neglect 
that  amplifies  the  sound  of  a  few  ...  If 
you  don't  speak,  there  Is  a  very  well- 
organized  minority  that  will  speak  for  you." 


THE  SHOE  PROBLEM  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  3,  1970 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  shoe  problem  in  America 
continues  to  grow.  I  take  leave  to  include 
the  following  article  that  appeared  in 
last  Simday's  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times: 

New  England  Shoe  Town  Worried. 

Down  at  Heel 

(By  Leonard  Sloane) 

Haverhill.  Mass. — In  the  heart  of  the  area 
known  as  "shoetown"  here,  a  billboard  con- 
tains this  no-nonsense  message:  "Support 
American  Labor.  Buy  American  Shoes.  Help 
Your  Neighbor  And  Yourself.  ' 

■Whether  consumers  are  buying  domestic- 
made  shoes  In  Haverhill — and  there  are  Indi- 
cations that  even  In  this  city  where  footwear 
accounts  for  70  per  cent  of  the  Industrial 
base.  Imports  are  being  sold — they  are  buying 
the  Imported  variety  In  Increasing  numbers 
throughout  the  United  States 

INDt;STRY     being    HURT 

At  the  same  time,  the  New  England  foot- 
wear Industry,  once  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant m  the  nation,  and  now  containing 
less  than  78,000  workers  Is  being  decimated. 
In  places  like  Haverhill,  or  Brockton,  another 
Massachusetts  shoe  city,  or  Manchester, 
across  the  state  line  in  New  Hampshire,  fac- 
tories are  closing,  workers  are  laid  off,  small 
businesses  are  feeling  the  pinch  and  everyone 
In  town  knows  that  the  local  footwear  com- 
panies are  having  problems. 

Shoe  manufacturers  in  these  parts  and 
elsewhere  Insist  that  Imports  are  responsible 
for  their  plight  and  demand  some  type  of 
quota  arrangement  to  protect  them  from  the 
rising  flow  of  overseas  merchandise.  So  far 
Congress  and  the  White  House  has  been  im- 
pervious to  their  pleas,  but  the  shouts  are 
getting  louder  and  more  desperate  every  day. 

"It's  an  economic  problem — we  Just  can't 
compete  against  countries  where  labor  Is  any- 
where from  one-tenth  to  one-quarter  of 
ours,"  says  'Warren  M.  'Weltzman,  treasurer 
of  Seymour  Shoes,  Inc.,  of  this  city.  "We  don't 
want  anything  different  from  what  the  Eu- 
ropeans are  doing  for  their  shoe  Industries." 

Mr.  Weltzman  adds  that  while  there  were 
23  footwear  plants  In  Haverhill  a  decade  ago. 
only  seven  are  left,  "and  two  of  these  are 
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going  out  of  business  In  the  next  30  to  60 
days.  It's  become  a  ghost  town — I've  got  no- 
body to  talk  to  anymore." 

"My  basic  nature  Is  a  free  tracer,"  notes 
William  E.  Tarlow.  vice  president  of  Brockton 
Footwear,  Inc.,  of  Brockton,  known  once  as 
the  country's  shoe  capital.  "But  v.i-.e.i  you're 
Involved  In  an  industry  that  you  see  disin- 
tegrating before  your  eyes  overnight,  you 
begin  to  question  that. 

"You  know,  as  shoe  manufacturers  go  out 
of  business,  there's  also  a  direct  effect  on 
suppliers  of  insoles,  outsoles  and  other  com- 
ponent parts.  And  all  of  this  makes  it  more 
difficult  to  hire  labor  because  people  look  to 
learn  marketable  skills  elsewhere." 

The  comments  of  these  and  other  foot- 
wear producers  reached  during  a  recent  fact- 
finding trip  to  the  shoe  country  of  New  Eng- 
land are.  as  might  be  expected,  charged  with 
emotion.  But  they  and  their  national  trade 
group,  the  American  Footwear  Manufactur- 
ers Association,  marshal  plenty  of  statistics 
to  support  their  views. 

Item:  27  of  the  221  footwear  manufac- 
turing units  In  New  England — where  shoes 
represent  the  largest  employer  in  the  non- 
durable field — with  6.795  men  and  women 
discontinued  operations  last  year.  One  of 
these  plants,  operated  by  the  Victory  Shoe 
Company  In  Avon,  Mass.,  was  opened  only 
a  couple  of  years  ago  as  a  modern,  one-story, 
alrcondltloned  facility. 

Item:  United  States  production  of  leather 
and  vinyl  shoes  declined  to  592  million  pairs 
In  1969  from  a  record  of  646  million  pairs  in 
1968.  while  Imports,  primarily  of  women's 
footwear,  rose  to  200  million  pairs  from  175 
million  pairs.  In  1955,  Imports  totaled  just 
8  million  pairs. 

Item;  The  average  wage  rate,  which  ac- 
counts for  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
shoes  In  the  domestic  Industry  of  $2.62  an 
hour,  is  substantially  above  that  of  other 
footwear  manufacturing  countries.  Pot  ex- 
ample. In  Italy  the  hourly  rate  Is  $1.04,  In 
Japan.  58  cents,  and  in  Spain,  56  cents.  Tai- 
wan and  Portugal  have  even  lower  rates. 

need    for    QUOTAS    SEEN 

"I  feel  that  the  shoe  industry  has  to  have 
some  time."  says  William  Shesky.  president 
of  Commonwealth  Shoe  and  Leather  Com- 
pany. Inc..  of  Whitman,  Mass.,  and  chair- 
man of  the  A.F.M.A.'s  National  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. "But  to  ask  for  permanent  quotas, 
you're  considered  a  protectionist." 

Interviewed  the  other  day  on  the  eve  of  a 
strategy  trip  to  other  major  shoe  manufac- 
turing centers  in  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee  and 
Harrlsburg,  Mr.  Shesky  outlined  his  plans: 
"I'm  going  to  recommend  that  we  ask  for 
temporary  quotas  for  three  years  in  which 
we  would  share  whatever  market  growth 
there  Is  with  imports.  After  three  years,  we 
could  look  at  the  facts  again  because  I  feel 
the  industry  has  to  earn  the  right  to  any 
type  of  help  It  gets." 

Importers  and  many  retailers  attracted  by 
the  higher-profit  margin  of  Imported  foot- 
wear claim  that  these  shoes  have  better  styl- 
ing and  cost  the  customer  less  money.  They 
believe  that  a  large  percentage  of  these  Im- 
ports, moreover,  are  made  by  subsidiaries  of 
American  manufacttirers,  who  are  plagued 
in  the  United  States  by  obsolete  facilities  and 
an  aging  work  force. 

Whatever  the  reason  for  the  decline  In  New 
England  shoe  making — and  there  are  some 
around  here  who  place  part  of  the  blame  on 
poor  management  and  the  failure  of  the  com- 
panies to  invest  m  new  plant  a,nd  equip- 
ment during  the  more  profitable  times  10 
to  20  years  ago — the  scene  In  many  places  Is 
bleak.  Just  as  many  corporations  In  the  tex- 
tile Industry  left  this  area  in  the  nlneteen- 
thlrtles  and  nineteen-fortles,  so  Is  the  shoe 
manufacturing  segment  of  the  economy  here 
facing   up   to   the   fact   that   companies  are 
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going  out  of  business,  niovln?  •■'*;*>;;.^,,^P: 
eratmg   on   short  work    weeks   and   reduced 

^%TeT:oo^  .t  H.vernK:.  a  city  wUh  a  pop- 
u'ltL  or  abcu:  43  000  '.n  -.r;.neas«rn 
Miisa.-husett*  33  miles  rrom  Bo.-o:.  Shoe 
nvvnutac-.urlng  st.uted  here,  at  .ea^:  on  a 
pnnu'Jve  b:usis.  :n  1646,  jus:  sis  yeArs  o-ter 
?he  pl.^e  wa3  settled,  and  two  centurtes  later 
there  were  90  manuJacturers  within  itc  bor 

•  FIRST  SHOE  ctrr 

In  '882  a  fire  destroyed  most  ol  the  shoe 
district  and  c.uud  $2-nUUlon  worth  of  dam- 
x«  But  21  years  Uter,  when  the  F.rst 
w!rlds  Sh.*  .uid  L^a'her  Fair  waa  Le,d  in 
Breton  the  area  had  been  reb-ollt  with  b.lci 
foft  bur.dl..s  a.d  Ha.enll  w^  callln,  luse.r 
■  T'-e  First  Shoe  City   .-f  the  World. 

T"^.:y  the  city  has  no  such  P/etentlons^ 
.-U  Mavur  Ja-T-es  F  Waldr  -n  puts  1.  ^^  ^ J^".  ^ 
lost  more  ^ho*  production  in  »^'--^j'''^l'V^' 
la-st  .even  veari  than  we  presents  P^f^^ce 
'*  -h  t'  c  '  >c:ortcs  remalflni;  We  Ux.t  675  shoe 
workers  Jobs,  or  39  per  cent  of  the  industry  s 
labor  force,  not  including  the  allied  mdus- 

^'to  P  Joseph  McCarthy,  manager-treasurer 
of  Joint  Board  31  of  the  United  Shc>e  Workers 
of   America,  the   problem   is  seen   In  human 

^'•When  a  factory  goes  out.  the  women  in 
the  stitching  rooms  and  packmg  rooms  are 
easv  to  absorb  but  the  men  f.nd  it  a  little 
more  dlrficult  to  be  placed  Ten  years  ago  we 
h^  3.500  members  working  and  now  Its 
arotind  2.0O0." 

V.\C*NT     STORES     NOTED 

A  walk  along  Merrimack  Street.  HayerhUl-s 
dountown  shopping  area,  sho.%^  th.U  a  ha.f 
dozen  or  so  of  the  stores  are  vacan-  And 
bu^ne^  at  the  other  stores  ha.^  beer,  better. 
The  poll'lcians  have  to  do  -omethi;-.?.  its 
afTecting  our  volume.'  says  Irving  P  Karells 
of  Karens  Je.velers  "Wha'-  happonlr^.s  in  the 
shoe  buslnes:.  Is  dragging  the  economy  do»n. 
With  5o  ir.-.rv  f  umlUes  a*Tected.  It  could  be- 
come a  distress  area.' 

Nicholas  C  Gerros  of  Geiros  M'^'^^  Shop 
adds.  -Business  has  been  bad  and  I  can  see 
no  future  m  this  city." 

W-naf^  h-^r-fnlne  In  Haverhill  Is  happen- 
ing m  manvNew  Etigland  communities  Not 
onlv  are  'he  oa-ners  and  workers  affected  but 
retailers,  restaurants  and  °'^"\^'l,.^^^ 
be'ne  hit  bv  the  shoe  slowdown  Ao  MUton 
Goldberg,  president  of  Johnson  Shoes,  Inc  . 
of  Manchester  ..bserv  es,  ■  Those  factories  for- 
tuna-e  enorgh  'o  rentain  open  certa  n!y 
haven't  been  putting  52  week;  of  pay  in  the 
emp'.  oves'  envelopes." 

Whethe'  the  decline  in  footwear  manu- 
facturing hero  can  be  re^er^ed  Is  anybody's 
guess  Right  now.  though  the  industry  Is 
*Kh"ng  to  st.v  alive  ur.tU  a  new  horizon 
beckons  It  b-ick  to  the  harpy  proftt  days  of 
yore. 

DRUGS   .\ND  DRUG   ABUSE    . 

HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPP.ESENTATI\-ES 
Twsdav.  February  3,   1970 

Mr  PODELL  Mr.  Speaker,  iny  own 
Interest  in  the  matters  o\  d-.ug.s  and  dr'dg 
abu.se  has  been  of  a  lon..:siand-.ng  nature 
As  fomier  chair.nian  of  a  Joint  Legis- 
lative Commlttpe  on  Penal  Institutions 
In  the  New  York  SUte  Legislatur".  I  be- 
ca-ne  familiar  -.vith  the  de.->pa:r  expcn- 
enced  bv  some  of  the  addicts  committed 
to  such  institut.ons  On  occasion,  the  ad- 
dict left  with  no  hope  took  his  own  lite 
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Several  vcars  ago,  the  average  c.tizen 
reacted  u.  such  incidents  with  some 
shake  of  the  head— but  there  wa^  Uttle 
real  idenlitication  and  even  less  under- 
standing of  the  problem  Too  many  mid- 
dle and  upper  class  citizens  in  the  toi.e 
of  their  comments  indicated  that  tney 
felt  "It  cou'.d  not  happen  here-  In  other 
words  tlieir  comnnuiity  was  protected 
by  <ome  invisible  barrier  of  middle  class 
respectability  from  the  threat  ol  an  in- 
vasion of  drugs  and  dru^?  users. 

No  thoughts  could  have  been  further 
from  present  reality  Like  an  epidemic 
whose  symptoms  remained  unrecognized 
'ontil  hundreds  and  thousands  were  in- 
fected drug  abu.se  and  the  problems  that 
^o  w-th  such  ab'Uie  have  infected  almost 
every  comiiumity  in  the  United  States 

I  r  pre.'-ent   an   urban  district   knouTi 
for  Its  relativplv  high  standard  of  living 
and  thf>  number  of  siudents  who  enter 
college  and  pursue  professional  careers. 
Yet    each  time  I  have  relumed  to  my 
district   the  reports  cf  the  problems  and 
concerns  with  drugs  have  grown  to  the 
extent  that  I  can  safely  say  that  drugs 
are    the    No.     1    i.ssue    in    the    mlnd^ 
of    my    constituents.    This    district.    I 
miKht   add.  is  not  an   aberration    It   is 
the  rule  rathor  than  the  exception   More 
and  more  people  have  come  to  realize 
that  no  famiiv  is  immune  from  the  dan- 
gers of  drugs.  There  is  not  a  child  of 
school  ase  who  does  not  know  at  least 
one  individual  who  u.ses  drugs    'We  see 
how  far  we  have  come  when  the  chlH 
accepts  these  occurrences  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Last  session,   the  House  passed 
a  Drus  AbiLse  Education  Act.  This  was 
the  first  step,  but  it  covered  very  little 
distance  when  one  surveys  the  size  of 
the   problem   we   are   going   to   have  to 
cope  with 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  definite  rela- 
tionship of  the  knowledge  of  the  effects 
of  drui's  and  ultimately  ^ome  cure  fur 
the  problem  of  druK  abus;-.  Everyone 
knows  that  preventive  medicine  elimi- 
nate.s  many  problems  before  they  have 
a  ch.ince  to  worsen  If  cigarettes  cause 
cancer  then  the  fiist  step  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  cancer  is  to  persuade  people 
to  refrain  from  smoking  in  the  first 
place.  Yet.  we  must  in  such  cases  estab- 
h.-h  cause  and  ciTect  so  that  the  rela- 
tionship is  "bevond  a  reasonable  doubt" 
Otherwise,  they  will  not  listen.  Even 
then,  we  always  face  the  problem  of  a 
few  nrnbeltevers 

In  the  area  of  drugs  and  drug  abase, 
our  educating  function  has  not  been 
performed  as  effectively  as  It  might  have 
been  Here  we  are  dealing  with  human 
psychology  and  human  thought  pat- 
terns— a  complicated  and  tortuous  proc- 
ess e.en  for  experts.  Here  we  may  be 
M'jrkinc  under  a  false  assumption— that 
if  people  V-now  the  effects  of  drugs,  they 
will  refrain  from  taking  them.  We  must 
determine  whether  this  is  a  correct  as- 
sumption as  weU  as  what  the  effects  of 
drugs  are      / 

At  th^  ssrme  time,  the  number  of  po- 
tential'cures   for   the   problem   are   In- 
creasing.  Su;;gestlons   range    from    the 
Immediate  and  unremitting  "cold  turkey 
to    free    heroin.    New    drues    such    as 


methadone  appear  as  an  effective  meth- 
od of  treatment  for  some  addicts.  The 
possibilities  and  alternatives  /re  tljen 
Krowmg  more  and  more  varied.  For  the 
chniclan.  this  poses  the  ultimate  chal- 
lenee  Yet  it  is  ob\ious  that  net  enough 
research  has  been  done  to  determine 
•vhich  tvpes  of  treatment  are  most  el- 
fecllvc  on  which  types  of  individuals 
Most  drug  trtatment  continues  on  a  hil- 
or-miv>  basi.s.  What  about  operating  v. ilh 
knowledge  on  your  side?  This  knowledre 
can  be  gained  only  throush  further  n  - 
search,  ., 

Should  an  individual  be  given  metha- 
done If  he  can  be  treated  as  an  abstainer  ? 
Should  he  be  put  ihro-a^h  repeated  '  coid 
turkeys'  and  civil  commiunent  U  he  is 
capable  of  losing  his  habif^  Are  Iheie 
any  new  drugs  that  can  be  used  for  treat- 

:>.ient':' 

What  I  am  then  saying  is  that  we  mu.>t 
have  more  kno'.v ledge  about  how  addicts 
ciifTei-  and  how  effects  of  diuns  difler. 
How  doe:-  the  indiMdual  on  speed  or  am- 
phetamine., vary  from  those  on  heroin? 
Ci-  we  set  up  :■  prouiam  xvherc  a  doctor 
is' able  to  determine  what  type  of  treat- 
ment an  ir.dividual  can  successfully  un- 
dergo or  If  success  is  too  optimistic  a 
word  IS  there  a  type  of  treatment  where 
an  individual  has  a  chance  of  hving  as 
a  pioducuve  member  of  society? 

^s  I  have  said  earlier,  no  community 
1^  unmune  from  a  drug  invasion  Through 
ccirntUic  res^-arch,  some  of  the  questions 
that  I  have  raised  may  be  answered.  If  so, 
•.ve  will  have  come  a  long  way  toward 
fooing  with  tins  vital  issue. 


CRIME  REPORT 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF  ^•..^HYL,^ND 
IN  THE  HOU.~E  OF  HEPRESENT.\TIVES 

Tuesday.  February  3.  1970 
Mr.  HOGAN    Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
'ncliide    at  tlie  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks,  the   crime   index   for  December 
1969  recently  released  by  Chief  of  Police 
Jerry  V    Wilson  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Metropolitan  Police  Department. 
The   release   of   the   December   crime 
index  permits  a  year-to-year  companson 
of  the  crime  statistics  of  1968  with  those 
of  1969.  In  all  of  1969  there  were  62  575 
crimes  reported  as  against  49.273  in  1968. 
or  a  percentage  increase  of  27  Percent. 
Moreover    bv  November  and  December, 
the  rate  of  offenses  was  averaging  about 
6  000   a   month   which  would  pro.iect  a 
vearly  rate  for  1970  of  over  72.000  re- 
ported offenses.  An  average  offense  rate 
of  over  72,000  would  work  out  to  about 
one  for  every   10  persons  living  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

What  it  comes  down  to  in  my  view  is 
that  the  residents,  tourists,  and  subur- 
ban visitors  to  the  DLstrict  are  on  notice 
that  thev  have  about  one  chance  in  10 
of  being  the  victim  of  crime  while  in 
theDistrict  in  1970. 

Alarming  though  this  statistic  is,  there 
is  more  The  "spUlover"  of  the  criminal 
element  from  the  District  to  the  Mary- 
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land  suburbs  Is  increasing  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate.  Prince  Georges  County  reports 
over  50  percent  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted there  arc  committed  by  persons 
with  District  addresses. 

Into  this  background  of  startlingly 
high  crime  statistics  there  will  soon  be 
introduced  by  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee an  Omnibus  Crime  Bill  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  will  be  a  good 
bill ;  a  bill  designed  to  fight  cinme  in  the 
District  on  many  fronts.  It  will  reorga- 
nize the  local  courts  to  permit  swift  jus- 
tice in  the  way  of  speedy  trials.  It  will 
give  to  the  courts,  prosecutors,  and  the 
ix)lice  several  of  the  tools  needed  to  deal 
witli  crime  in  the  District. 

When  this  bill  reaches  the  floor,  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  support  it  and  give  it 
speedy  passage.  Let  us  pix)mptly  pass  this 
anticrime  measure  and  help  pull  back 
the  cloak  of  fear  that  now  seems  to 
shroud  this  Nation's  Capital. 
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Crime  Index  for  December  1969 
On  Januarj-  19,  1970,  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Police  released  the  reported  Crime 
Index  Statistics  for  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber 1969.  The  total  number  of  ofTerues  re- 
ported for  this  month  was  5,808.  The  total 
number  for  last  month  wa?  6.071.  l"lie  cumu- 
lative total  Crime  Index  Offenses  for  the 
twelve-month  period  ending  with  December 
1969  was  62.575  and  the  number  for  the 
corresponding  period  In  1968  was  49,273,  an 
increase  of  27.0% 

In  the  categories  of  Homicide,  Rape  and 
Aggravated  Assault.  31,  17,  and  325  offenses 
were  reported  for  December.  In  comparing 
the  tweUe-month  total  ending  with  De- 
cember 1964  with  the  same  period  In  1968, 
an  Increase  of  95  (-r49.0'^t  )  was  reported  In 
Homicide.  76  (  -  29.2'-c  )  In  Rape,  and  519 
(  — 16,7^r)   In  Aggravated  Assault. 

Although  reported  Robberies  for  the 
twelve-month  period  ending  with  December 
1969  were  12.423,  a  44.19:  Increase  over  the 
same  time  span  In  1968  (8,622  reported  Rob- 
beries), this  is  the  first  time  in  12  years  that 
there   was   a   decrease   in   Rob'oeries   in    the 
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month  of  December  over  November.  Tradi- 
tionally, December  shows  substantial  in- 
creases over  November.  'While  1.256  Rob- 
beries were  reported  for  November.  1,163  (a 
decrease  of  7.2 't  )  were  reported  for  this 
month. 

This  month  2.246  Burglaries  and  1,028 
Larcenies  were  reported.  These  two  categories 
represent  38.7C  and  17.7^f  of  the  total  of- 
fenses reported  for  the  month,  thus  Bur- 
glary and  Larceny  total  over  '^  of  all  the 
crlines  reported.  During  the  twelve-month 
period  ending  In  December  1969,  22,992  Bur- 
glaries and  11,548  Larcenies  were  reported, 
an  Increase  of  28.7":  and  46.6'". .  respectively, 
over  the  correspwndlng  p>erlod  in  1968, 

Auto  theft,  with  998  offenses  represents 
17.2  "r  of  total  offenses  reported  for  Decem- 
ber. A  total  of  11.366  offenses  were  reported 
for  the  twelve-month  period  ending  with  De- 
cember 1969.  an  increase  of  0.1 '"r  over  the 
same  period  of  the  previous  year.  While  all 
the  other  categories  of  crime  cited  above 
showed  increases  during  the  past  twelve 
months,  ranging  from  16.79'^  to  49.0'".^,  Auto 
Theft  has  never  had  so  small  an  annual  in- 
crease. 
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Criminal  Homicide 

Ripe 

RoObei/ 

AiSfsvatPt)  assault 

Burglary 

22 

13 

1.C76 

251 

1.617 

815 

1.048 

31 

17 

1,163 

325 

2.246 

1.028 

998 

^9 
-1 
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-50 
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-8.09 
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'38.90 
-26. 13 
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1  613 
9.122 
4.  73» 
6.47G 
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7.327 
1.896 

12,f35 
6,594 

6,59i 

-^52. 34 
-^16.25 
-42.  80 
-17.54 
-41.23 
-39.17 
.-3,  32 

194 
260 
8.622 
3.102 
17.865 
7.876 
11.354 

289 
336 

i:'.423 
3.621 
22.992 
11.548 
11.356 

-  .:«  97 
-29.23 
-44.  08 

-:e  73 

-28  70 

-46  52 

—   1' 

Autotheft - 
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4.850 

5.808 

+958 

+19.75 

27,347 

35,742 

-30.70 

49,273 

62.  575 

-27,  CO 

____^^_^_— ^.^^^^— ■ — 

1  Base  too  small  to  compute  percent  change. 
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CRIWE   INDEX   OFFENSES   RELATED   TO   PERCENTAGES  OF 
TOTAL 


Number 


Homicide 

Rape 

Robbery.   ...  

Aggia^ale'l  assault. 


To'jl,  crimes  against 
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Burglary 

Larceny  $50  over 

Motor  vehicle  thett 


31 

17 

1.163 

325 


1.536 


Percent 

0.53 

.29 

20.02 

5.60 

26.44 


2.246 

1,028 
998 


33.68 
17.70 
17.18 


Total,  property  crimes 

Total,  reported  crimes 


4.272 
5.808 


73,56 
100.00 


A  FIRSTHAND  REPORT  ON 
VIETNAM 


HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANIEL 

OP    VIRCIMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  3.  1970 
Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  we  hear  so  much  about  conditions 
In  Southeast  Asia  from  the  instant  ex- 
perts who  liave  no  firsthand  knowledge 
of  conditons  and  attitudes,  it  was  refresh- 
ing to  read  a  letter  from  Capt.  Donald  G. 
Wilson,  a  U.S.  Army  chaplain,  published 
in  the  Thursday,  January  29,  issue  of  the 
Clarksville  Times  and  Mecklenburg 
County  Records. 

I  insert  Captain  Wilson's  letter  in  the 
Record  in  order  that  my  colleagues  may 


have  an  opportunity  to  read  this  first- 
hand report: 

Local  Man,   Now  a   Chaplain   in   Vistn.\m. 
WarrES  a  Moving  Letter 

(Note. — We  are  proud  to  print  b?low  a 
very  moving  and  Informative  letter  written 
by  a  young  man,  a  member  of  Union  Chapel 
Baptist  Church,  who  Is  now  a  Chapl.'iin  In 
Vietnam.  Be  sure  to  read  his  letter  be'.. -.v  i 

Janu.Vry  17.  1970. 
Editor. 

The  Clarksville  Times, 
ClarUsville,  Va. 

Dear  Sir:  I  grew  up  at  ButT.^lo  Junction 
and  my  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  G,  Wil- 
son, still  live  there.  I  now  am  serving  In  Viet- 
nam as  a  Chaplain;  I  am  located  in  the  North 
near  the  Laotian  border,  and  serve  two  bat- 
talions, the  3/21  and  the  4  31  of  the  196th 
Infantry  Brigade.  I  receive  the  "Clarksville 
Times"  here  as  a  gift  from  my  home  church, 
Union  Chapel  Baptist  Church.  I  enjoy  read- 
ing It  and  compliment  you  on  always  pro- 
ducing Informative  editions.  I  thought  I 
might  share  a  few  reflections  of  Vietnam  to 
you,  and  maybe  the  people  there  would  be 
interested. 

I  h.ave  found  my  ministry  here  very  chal- 
lenging, demanding,  and  yet  very  rewarding, 
I  arrived  here  in  August  and  a  major  offen- 
sive was  underway  and  our  area  of  operations 
has  been  and  is  an  active  one.  Having  seen 
and  been  involved  In  many  operations  here, 
I  have  been  tremendously  linpreesed  with  the 
fact  that  every  precaution  Is  taken  to  pre- 
serve one's  life.  This  I  am  sure  in  part  Is 
conducive  to  the  high  morale  prevalent 
among  our  men  having  to  fight  a  very  com- 
plicated war.  When  a  man  is  wounded  the 
"Dust-off  Pilots"  as  they  are  called,  fly  In 
through  any  type  of  combat  situation  or 
weather  and  take  the  wounded  man  as 
quickly  as  possible,  which  Is  Just  a  matter  of 


minutes,  to  a  hoopiial.  It  is  rare  indeed  that 
thev  are  unable  to  accomplish  ti-.eir  mission.^: 
I  h.ive  never  heard  cr  one  failing  to  get  a  man 
out  of  our  area  of  operations.  The  men  know 
this  .iiid  if  they  do  becoma  wounded  they 
knovi-  help  Is  on  the  v.'ay. 

We  have  some  of  America's  finest  young 
men  over  here  in  Vietnam;  of  this  I  am  sure. 
for  I  live  with  them  and  see  them  endure 
terrible  weather,  at  times  hard  enemy  situ- 
ations, physical  fatigue,  and  yet  tlirough  It 
all,  when  "it  is  over,  still  be  able  to  extend 
a  smile. 

Where  I  am  located  the  only  means  of 
transportation,  other  than  foot,  is  the  heli- 
copter. My  services  are  usually  held  out  In 
the  field  on  company  level  wherever  they 
have  stopped  during  the  day.  The  services 
usually  are  well  attended;  over  here  there 
are  the  believers  and  the  non-believers; 
there  are  none  fluctuating  between  the  two. 
The  men  love  to  sing  as  It  Is  a  great  re- 
lease for  their  fears,  one  has  only  to  ex- 
perience it!  I  hold  an  average  of  from  eight 
to  twelve  services  per  week.  Throughout  the 
world  we  hear  of  ecumenical  efforts  aimed 
at  nmking  us  one  in  our  Christian  life;  over 
here  we  have  a  very  practical  ecumenicity-: 
we  are  all  one  out  In  the  field — we  believe 
in  God   and   truly  depend  upon  Him! 

The  men  on  a  whole  have  responded  quite 
well  toward  spiritual  Inclinations,  Many  have 
made  spiritual  decisions  since  I  have  been 
^'liere,  and  two  have  made  decisions,  while 
here,  to  enter  the  ministry,  I  have  met 
several  boys  who  plan  to  enter  the  Ministry 
upon  return  to  the  st.ites.  and  this  is  very 
encouraging  concerning  the  moral  and 
spirlttial  fibre  of  our  young  men  as  they  are 
now  confronted  by  such  a  perplexed  "sitz 
em  leben"  or  life  situation. 

We  have  "Kit  Carson  Scouts"  which  are 
former  VC  or  NVA  soldiers  who  have  come 
over  to  the  South  Vietnamese  side;    these, 
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later  on  afier  reforn-.iUton.  ftgM  with  our 
complines  In  one  of  rur  battalions  tlicre 
was  oue  serv  out-standlns  Kit  Carson:  ne 
h.'.d  foucnt  with  our  battaUcn  fcr  Ifi  moc'hs 
Everyone  m  tlie  Company  In  which  he  ser.ea 
loved  h:m  Hus  nanie  wu-s  Nguyen  Van  Lv. 
bu'  everyone  called  hl.u  Tinenty  for  he 
w;io  20  years  old  when  he  entert-d  the  bat- 
UUlon.  "T^-entv"  was  very  small  of  stature 
but  a  tru! .  preat  voun.?  man.  he  saved  many 
lives  of  our  bovs  with  his  knowledge  of  the 
countrv  and  enemy  Uctlcs  But  en  the  10th 
of  December  we  sullered  an  Immense  loea, 
for  •■'l^^entv'  wa^  fciUed  I  happened  to  be  In 
the  aid  station  when  they  broueht  him  In; 
the  Colonel  himself  jumped  out  of  the  heli- 
copter cr\.ng  tor  'Twenty"  was  Ronc.  I  told 
my  aisisuint,  who  w.i5  very  close  to  n!m.  th.u 
•'•Twenty'*  had  been  killed  and  he  cned  as  if 
he  had  been  his  own  brother,  such  wa*  the 
clcvse  personal  att.;o!iment  cf  this  young  man 
to  us' 

The  men  of  his  Compi^ny  asked  me  to  hold 
a  Memorial  t>rvlcc  for  '  Twentv  I  had  ne\er 
held  one  for  a  Vietnamese  but  somehow  I 
could  nut  refuse,  even  though  he  was  of  a 
dl:''"rent  roUif.on.  Tr  he  wius  a  close  perstmal 
friend  to  me  'oo  Our  luMe  chapel  v.iU  .  n:y 
seat  40  50  people,  but  that  dav  over  100 
jammed  into  It.  and  almost  every  eye  -.vas 
wet  'Alth  gr'ef  Each  had  come  to  ps.v  his 
last  respe-'ts  to  '  T.venty  -  their  friend  I 
ask»d  on"  of  the  boy^  to  say  something  about 
Twentv  and  he  was  so  nv  ved  that  he  could 
pr-v  i-ad  us  m  pravmg  the  Lord  s  Prayer,  but 
it  'Aas  em  ugh'  I  a.-ked  the  Colonel  also  to 
speaii  an^.  he  reviewed  manv  of  T-.venty  s  ac- 
compUshmf-nts  and  value  to  the  battalion 
and  closed   wl'h  these   words 

Men  I  kn3w  vnu  loved  him.  but  -Twen'y  ' 
found  his  reward  before  he  died  when  you 
accepted  him  as  one  of  vou  Twenty'  has 
died,  but  remember  there  are  many  more  Just 
like  him  in  this  country  whom  you  have  not 
met 

We  closed  by  singing  My  Country  Tis  Of 
Thee  •  in  recognition  of  "Twenty  s  '  country — 
Vietmm ' 

His  life  has  done  mire  than  anything  el  ■*> 
to  show  me  whv  I  am  here  m  Vietnam  He 
loved  h:-;  country  and  -Aas  dedicated  to  saving 
If  I  am  so  happy  I  came  and  go*  to  meet 
him— his  life  has'enrlched  mine  immensely 
I  am  proud  to  be  an  American  and  proud  Vj 
ser.e  here  In    •Twenty's"  Vietnam! 

I  too  am  proud  of  Clarksvllle  and  Its  sur- 
rounding communities    It   is  an  example  of 
•he    "silent    ma)orlty"   "hat   is  still   loyal   to 
America   and   God 
Sincerely, 

Donald  G  Wilson. 
Chaplain.  Captain,  USA 
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TOM    CUTTE    OF    THE    NEW    YORK 

CITY    COUNCIL 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 


OF    NEW     T  JRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  3    1970 

Mr.  ROONEY  o.'  New  York  Mr 
Speaker,  as  any  u-'cnased  student  of 
civics  knotvs.  runniiitj  New  York  City  :s 
a  job  of  riehtmanh  proportions  re- 
quiring the  dedication,  of  inariv  thou- 
sand.s  of  hard  '.vorkint  loyal  and  honest 
person.^;.  Such  a  man  is  the  Honorable 
Thomas  J  Cuiuv  uce  chiirman  and  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  -NVtv  York  Ci'y  Coun- 
cil I  have  know  Tom  Cuite  since  he  was 
a  boy  I  represent  on  a  Federal  level  the 
same  areas  that  he  represents  so  well  in 
the  city  council  On  January  29  a  news- 
p>ap€r  took  recognition  of  some  of  Tom's 


P.n'-'r  .\tt:ib'Jles — attributes.  I  mi^'ht  add. 
which  ha\c  been  known  t-o  us  foi'  many 
a  year.  Under  per'iii.s.'^ion  heietofore 
unanimously  granted  tu  me  I  include 
Uie  article  at  this  point  m  the  Record: 
CvriE:  City  Ha-.is  Qviet  Man 
For  Cr.w  Ha'ls  •Invisible  man."  Thomas 
J  Culie.  who  u^Oo  the  power  levers  ever  so 
quietly.  toda>  i  mood  is  one  of  'here  we  go 
again." 

.As  vice  chairman  and  majority  leader  of 
the  City  Council.  Mr  Cuite  (pronounced 
cutel  will  p.tnounce  committee  chalrmi  r.  :u 
the  Council  holds  It^  first  complete  leflsla- 
tlve  session  cf  Its  new  four- year  icnn. 

For  weeks.  Mr  Cuite.  a  10-year  veteran  of 
the  CjuncU.  has  been  ge'tlng  ready  fur  tcda>, 
supervising  reorganization  of  the  Council 
Into  new  committee  setup.s  and  laying  the 
groundwork  for  new  legislation 

He  predicts  another  four  years  of  legisla- 
tive rough  and  •umble.  as  busy  as  the  la^t 
four,  and  with  coi-.sumer  protection,  pollu- 
tion control  and  accelerated  construction  of 
public  projects  getting  much  of  the  atten- 
tion 

A  life-long  Brooklyn  resident,  Irl-h  Cath- 
olic and  regular  organization  Democrat,  the 
lean,  mild-spoken,  bespectacled  Mr.  Cuite 
shows  little  interest  in  the  glare  of  publld'y 
or  television 

He  Is  the  opposite  of  the  stereoi\-pe  of  the 
old-time  Irish  politician— the  blufl.  red- 
faced,  back-slapping,  loud,  "let's  have  an- 
other round"  kind  of  p<jlltlclan. 

In  his  20th  Ci^uncllmanlc  bailiwick  (South 
Brooklvn.  Red  Hook.  Guwanus.  parts  of 
Borough  Park  and  Park  Slope)  his  method 
Is  to  be  m  almost  constant  touch  with  com- 
munity groups,  Parent -Teacher  Asscxrlatlons. 
block  association.':  school  boards  and  plan- 
ning boards— and.  ao  he  says,  "to  attend 
nearlv  a!!  their  meetings  '" 

On  a  cltywtde  level  he  exertJ  leadership 
in  the  Council  through  a  nearly  nonstop 
round  of  private  meetings  with  Councllmen, 
officials  of  city  agencies  and  other  politicians 
Or  as  an  aide  says,  "lots  of  invisible  work  • 
An  as=.oclate  with  a  mild  ca.se  of  exas- 
poratum  adds,  'This  guv  is  the  best  orga- 
nized politician  Ive  ever  fen  He  starts  o!T 
the  day  mavbe  with  a  breakfast  meeting'. 
He'll  convert  a  lunch  hour  Into  three  stops — 
you  know,  a  fruit  cup  at  this  place,  soup 
somewhere  else,  and  then  a  sandwich  at  his 
desk,  and  meeting  som'-body  different  at 
each  stop  Then  he  goes  to  four  or  five  meet- 
ings everv  night  " 

He  will  be  57  years  old  In  March,  but  he 
remain,-,  in  such  good  physical  condition 
that  it  was  hj  surprise  for  members  of  a 
vouth  center  to  see  him  Join  in  for  a  few 
minutes  of  basketball  on  a  visit  the  other 
night  Although  5  feet  8  In  height  he  was 
a  b&sketbft'l  regular  In  his  days  at  Brook- 
'.'.Ti's  St  Francis  College  In  the  nlneteen- 
thlrtles  ,    .. 

I  ve  made  it  a  practice  to  know  people 
Mr.  Cuite  says,  and  aides  add,  "Amen"  He 
knows  bootblacks,  poUceir.eu.  i.!crk>,  and 
small-offue  holders  by  the  hundreds,  and 
thousands  of  Br>jklvnltes  have  come  to  know 
.mm  a.s  a  regular  visitor 

Mr  Cuite  uses  his  acquaintances  wdth  a 
wide  range  of  citv  ifSclals  .aid  his  gotxl  rela- 
Moiishlp  with  Ma;  or  Undsay  to  accomplish 
a  vast  amount  of  preparation  on  bills  and 
budgets  In  the  earliest  stages 

Until  he  was  first  elected  majority  leader 
a  year  ago.  succeeding  David  Ross,  who  had 
been  .i  or.e-m m  show,'  Mr  Cuite  wis  for 
a  number  of  ycar>  chairman  nf  the  Finance 
Committee  While  head  of  that  committee 
he  made  It  a  regular  p^Mlcy  to  examine  de- 
partmental budget  requfsU  months  before 
the  final  budget  evolved. 

In  doing  so,  he  became  Increasingly  Irked 
at  the  delays  in  starting  Construction  on  nt  w 
schools  At  his  Insistence  the  Boi.rd  of  Edu- 
cation had  to  submit  monthly  construction 


■tuius  reports  and  to  send  it.-.  :cp  conttruc- 
lioii  orUci.ils  to  m.iki'  verbal  lep.t-  t'.ery 
iliree  months  One  result  of  the  system  wis 
to  speed  UD  projects 

Now  he  pl.m.,  to  create  a  number  of  finance 
■:ubc'immittees  responsible  for  working  with 
all  CUV  agencies  that  are  involved  with  cou- 
tiructiun.  He  contends  th.it  "severnl  hundred 
million  dollars"  cm  be  s.ived  in  the  next  10 
years  by  eliminating  delays  .ind  red  t..pc  m 
these  projects. 

In  the  list  C>  uncll  term  there  were  only 
thrte  .serloas  attempts  by  the  Council  to 
override  a  Llnds.iy  veto.  One  of  these  times, 
the  Council  forced  through  a  methadone 
prognun  for  drug  addict-,  in  city  prl.sons, 
de-plle  the  M.iyor's  \etu,  but,  ha.>>  been  un- 
able to  imp'ement  the  ide.i  so  far 

In  cooperattni:  with  the  M  lyor.  Mr  Cuite 
held  up  .iCiloM  for  mo'ith,'!  on  creaMon  of 
several  new  superagencles  until  both  decided 
It  was  the  right  time 

Bot  on  a  bill  to  get  a"  rent  gouging,  Mr 
Cuite  got  a  better  deal  for  tenants  than  the 
Mayor  had  suggested.  He  talked  wl'h  build- 
ers and  building  unions  to  find  out  what  the 
industry  "could  live  with.""  resisted  the  land- 
lords' lobby  and  pushed  through  a  bill 
holding  rent  Increases  to  10  per  cent  on  two- 
year  leases  and  15  per  cent  on  lea-ses  of 
three  years. 

While  he  is  credited  with  lot.^^  of  hard 
work,  opponents  chafe  at  his  rigid  control 
over  brlnirtng  bills  out  of  committee  One 
disenchanted  politician  said,  ••Sure,  the 
name's  easy  to  remember— Cute  by  name  and 
cute  by  method  '" 

Yet  an  attempt  by  Theodore  S.  'Wel.'is,  a 
Ref'Tm  Democrat  Councllir..an,  to  unseat 
Mr.  Cuite  as  majority  leader  and  a.s  vice 
chairman  failed  dlsmalK  at  the  Council's 
reoreanlzatlon  meeting  early  this  month 

That  meeting,  required  by  the  Charter. 
wp,s  to  se*  the  new  Councl'  In  mction  in  prep- 
aration f'^r  what  might  he  '-ailed  the  first 
real  business  session  today.  While  the  Rules 
Committee  will  be  making  the  comml'tee 
assignments,  Mr.  Culte's  preferences  will 
certainly  be  highly  Influential. 

Typlcallv  he  was  busy  In  conferences  at 
City  Hall  last  night,  conferring  both  on  com- 
mittee selections  and  on  the  men  to  be 
named  by  the  Council  to  the  new  corpora- 
tion  that  will  run  city  hospitals 

In  the  coming  meetings  he  will  be  pressing 
for  more  consumer  protection  bills — to  li- 
cense television  and  automobile  mechanics, 
for  Instance — and  for  greater  control  of  nar- 
cotics 

"I  was  bom  Into  politics."'  he  said  In  his 
ofTlce  the  other  day  "At  8  or  9  I  was  running 
around  to  the  polling  places  with  coffee  and 
sandwiches  around  the  Navy  Yard  section 
where  I  lived.""  His  father.  Thomas  P.  Cuite, 
was  for  many  years  local  district  captain, 
then  a  confidential  stenographer  to  three 
borough  presidents,  a  clerk  to  the  Council 
majority  leader  and  secretary  to  Supreme 
Court  Justices. 

The  son  Joined  the  father  In  a  real  estate 
business  that  still  goes  on  at  16  Court 
Street.  TThe  yotJnger  Cuite  attended  paro- 
chial schools  "in  Brooklvn  before  graduating 
from  St.  Francis  In  1935. 


MYLAI  IN  INDIAN.'^? 

HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF    Missni  RI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  3,  1970 

Mr,  CLAY.  Mr.  Sieakcr.  one  after 
another.  In  individual  inters  to  my  of- 
fice, in  ne'As  articles  which  come  to  my 
an^ntion,  in  rv->ports  r.nd  documentar.es. 
the  Ules  of  mistreatineat  behind  prison 
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bars  come  to  my  attention.  The  abhor- 
rent, decadent,  and  Inhuman  conditions, 
and  practices  within  the  prisons  of  this 
Nation  cannot  be  tolerated.  The  white 
supremist  attitude  foimd  to  dominate 
the  atmosphere  behind  prison  walls  is 
reprehensible. 

Prison  is  a  convenient  arena  for  the 
liatreds  which  cannot  legally  be  aired  In 
the  outer  society.  Too  many  incidents 
of  racial  mistreatment  in  prisons  have 
been  leaked  to  the  public.  It  is  false  se- 
curity and  pure  hypocrisy  for  this  soci- 
ety to  think  it  can  ignore  what  happens 
behind  bars. 

What  hapi)€ns  behind  bars  does  and 
must  concern  as — for  the  majority  of 
these  human  beings  will  be  released  to 
try  again  for  successful  induction  into 
society.  Tliey  cannot  learn  the  lessons 
they  will  need  through  cruel  and  inhu- 
man treatment.  When  this  is  all  they  get 
out  of  prison,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
come  out  with  a  vengeance  toward  so- 
ciety which  leaves  no  room  for  respect 
of  the  laws  of  that  society. 

A  violatl'^n  of  prison  rights  motivated 
by  racial  prej'idices  carries  consequences 
for  thi.s  society  as  severe  as  the  violation 
of  civil  rights  motivated  by  racial  prej- 
udice. If  black  men  can  be  murdered 
behind  bars  witii  no  repercussion  from 
the  law— then  certain  elements  within 
this  society  will  work  to  put  more  black 
men  behind  bars.  And  when  It  becomes 
obvious  that  these  incidents  are  com- 
mon to  imprisonment  for  blacks,  there 
cannot  be  expected  any  respect  for  law 
or  for  order. 

I  am  greatly  distressed  by  the  most 
recent  story  of  murder  in  the  Indiana 
Reformatory  at  Pendleton.  Ind.  I  call  to 
the  atu-ntion  of  my  colleagues  these  news 
comments,  an  editorial  from  the  Decem- 
ber 30.  1969.  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  and 
a  news  item  from  the  New  York  Post  of 
December  29,  1969. 
Tlie  items  follow: 

[From  the  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
Dec.  30,  1969) 
Mylai  in  Indiana? 
On  the  mornln:::  of  Sept.  26,  a  dozen  white 
prison  guards  at  the  Indiana  State  Reforma- 
tory at  Pendleton  opened  hre  on  a  crowd  of 
voting  black  Inma'es  who  were  lying  on  their 
abdomens  m  the  belief  that  the  offlcers 
would  not  shoot  Lhem  in  the  back.  One  was 
killed  and  46  were  w.unded.  The  details  of 
this  shocking  .ncident.  which  appear  to  have 
been  suppressed,  ha  e  been  pieced  together 
by  the  Lox  Angeles  Times.  That  newspaper's 
account.  If  accurate,  constitutes  a  terrible 
indictment  of  brutality  and  callousness  car- 
ried out  by  prison  authorities  and  condoned 
by  a  number  of  state  ofSclaU  Including  Gov- 
ernor Ed^ar  D.  Whltcomb. 

According  to  a  dispatch  from  a  Times  cor- 
respondent.  Br\ -e  Nelson,  the  shooting  oc- 
curred after  the  blacks  had  demonstrated 
In  behalf  of  a  dst  of  demands  calling  for 
the  right  to  wt-ar  Afro  hair  styles  and  to 
read  "black  literal  ure"  and  for  the  release 
of  four  Negro  prisoners  who  were  being  held 
m  Isolation.  When  the  blacks  were  ordered 
to  disperse  from  a  recreation  area,  they  lay 
down:  whereupon,  Mr.  Nelson  reported,  the 
guards,  who  were  standing  t>eyond  a  chain 
link  fence,  fired  volley  after  volley  from  their 
shotguns. 

Mr,  Nelson's  efforts  to  visit  the  reforma- 
tory, which  is  the  largest  In  the  country, 
were  unsuccessful.  He  was  told  by  the  state 
corrections  commissioner  that  "we  want  to 
keep   out   people   "who   only  do   negative   re- 
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porting.'"  A  county  grand  Jury,  which  re- 
ceived evidence  that  as  many  as  90  shots 
were  hred,  concluded  "there  is  insufficient 
evidence  to  place  criminal  responsibility  "  on 
any  prison  offlcers.  Even  before  the  grand 
Jury  investigation,  Governor  Whltcomb  said 
that  no  reformatory  employe  would  be  sus- 
pended or  dismissed  for  his  part  In  the 
incident. 

Beading  Mr.  Nelson's  account,  we  found 
ourselves  thinking  of  the  massacre  at  My  Lai, 
where  Amencans  also  allegedly  shot  down 
helpless  people  In  cold  blood.  But  there  Is 
no  war  In  Indiana,  except  Insofar  as  that 
state  shares  with  the  general  population  our 
dreadful  and  devlslve  Internal  conflict.  De- 
spite the  admonition  that  unspeakable 
things  always  happen  In  war,  we  were  In- 
credulous when  we  learned  about  My  Lai. 
And  we  were  Incredulous  when  we  read  about 
Pendleton;  the  long  official  secrecy  that  sur- 
rounded both  Incidents  (and  the  public  In- 
difference to  the  Indiana  episode  i  speak  of 
a  people's  humanity  that  no  longer  seems 
operative. 

Pendelton,  of  course,  shares  with  most  of 
our  penal  Institutions  conditions  that  so 
easily  lead  to  violence:  overcrowding,  in- 
crea-singly  militant  Inmates,  untrained  and 
underpaid  prison  personnel.  The  shooting 
ovighi  to  compel  Indiana  legislators  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  these  problems.  But  more 
Importantly,  the  Times  report  of  the  shooting 
cries  out  for  a  thorough  impartial  and  pub- 
lic Investigation  of  what  appears  to  be  a 
shameful  Incident. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  29,   1969] 

A    Prisonib    Is   Shot    Dead — Then    SnxNCE 

(By  Bryce  Nelson) 

Pendleton,  Ind. — On  a  warm,  Idyllic 
aufumn  day  near  this  sleepy  rural  town.  12 
white  men  flred  repeated  volleys  of  buckshot 
through  a  fence  at  young  black  men  who 
were  lying  on  their  stomachs.  They  Idlled  one 
and  wounded  46.  Very  few  people  around  the 
country  seemed  to  notice. 

The  unarmed  inmates,  the  great  majority 
of  whom  are  15  to  30  years  old,  had  been 
demonstrating  against  discrimination  at  the 
Indiana  State  Reformatory.  They  had  lain 
down  In  the  belief  that  the  guards  would  not 
shoot  them  In  the  back. 

Pendleton,  which  Is  about  30  miles  north- 
east of  Indianapolis,  Is  the  nation's  largest 
"reformatory,"  In  the  opinion  of  several  ex- 
perts. It  Is  also  one  of  the  country's  poorer 
penal  institutions.  Nevertheless,  the  condi- 
tions wtilch  helped  produce  the  shooting 
here — overcrowding.  Increasingly  militant 
black  inmates  and  untrained,  underpaid, 
callous  prison  personnel — are  representative 
of  the  prcrtjlem  faced  by  prisons  In  many 
other  states. 

Indiana  corrections  commissioner,  Robert 
P.  Heyne,  twice  has  refused  permission  to 
talk  to  reformatory  officials. 

On  the  day  of  the  shooting,  Sept.  26, 
several  hundred  inmates  congregated  In  a 
fenoed-ln  recreation  area.  They  had  several 
demands.  Including  the  right  to  read  black 
literature  and  to  wear  their  hair  In  the 
"Afro"  style.  Their  most  Important  demand 
was  the  release  of  four  black  inmates  who 
had  been  isolated  for  unclear  reasons.  In  dis- 
cussions the  previous  day,  the  black  inmates 
had  thought  they  had  received  assurances 
that  their  fellows  would  be  released. 

THEY   FELT   BETBAYED 

However,  on  the  morning  of  Sept,  26,  they 
saw  two  of  the  four  Inmates  being  hustled 
out  of  the  prison  for  transfer  to  the  Indiana 
State  Prison  at  Michigan  City.  Many  of  the 
black  Inmates  felt  betrayed  and  were  In  a 
defiant  mood. 

At  one  point  in  the  morning's  hectic  ac- 
tivities. Inmates  started  fires  In  a  furniture 
factory  In  the  reformatory,  but  these  were 
soon  extinguished,  probably  by  inmates.  The 
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fire  equipment  had  left  before  the  shooting 
took  place. 

The  guards  told  inmates  in  the  recreation 
area  to  leave  the  vicinity.  Many,  Including 
all  the  white  Inmates,  did  so.  The  black  in- 
mates asked  to  present  their  grievances  to 
Supt.  George  Phend  who  was  not  at  the  scene 
of  the  confrontation  either  that  day  or  on 
the  preceding  day.  Although  he  is  said  to 
have  been  m  the  reformatory,  Phend  refused 
to  talk  to  the  Inmates. 

On  the  other  side  of  a  chalnllnk  fence 
were  11  white  guards  and  at  least  one  voca- 
tional teacher,  dressed  in  riot  helmets  and 
carrying  loaded  shotguns.  The  confrontation 
continued  for  about  10  to  15  minutes  No 
.attempt  was  made  to  disperse  the  crowd  with 
tear  gas,  smoke  bombs  or  nearby  fixe  equip- 
ment. 

The  Inmates  reasoned  that  If  they  lay 
down,  they  would  force  the  guards  to  shoot 
them  In  the  back  If  they  shot  at  all. 

The  guards  flred  warning  shot£.  Then,  at 
the  command  of  the  captain  of  the  gu.ird, 
Jason  Huceby,  the  guards  began  firing 
through  the  fence  either  at  or  around  the 
Inmates.  The  county  grand  Jury  which  in- 
vestigated the  shooting  reported  they  had 
received  varying  estlm.ites  o;  tite  number  of 
shots  fired  from  15  to  90. 

One  witness  said  that  some  of  the  men 
were  trying  to  rise  from  the  ground  raising 
their  hands  in  a.  gesture  of  surrender  but 
w-ere  told  by  the  guards,  "You've  had  your 
chance,"  and  were  shot  down.  After  the 
shooting,  the  men  were  told  to  leave  the 
blood-spattered  court,  which  they  did.  car- 
rying the  wounded.  Two  men  were  left  lying 
on  the  F>avement.  Oua  of  the  two,  James  E. 
Durr,  21,  of  Gary,  was  dead  with  a  pie:e  of 
buckshot  in  his  head.  Of  the  4€  wo-jnded, 
estimates  of  those  seriously  Injured  run  from 
eight  to  20. 

The  inmates  were  clearly  disobeying  the 
orders  of  the  guards  to  leave  the  area,  but 
some  observers  believe  the  group  would  have 
dispersed  after  serious  consultations  with 
prison  leaders  or  use  of  nonlethal  force. 

In  the  12  weeks  since'  the  shooting  there 
has  been  no  public  reprimand.  Prom  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Indiana  on  do-wn,  the  attitude  of 
officials  has  t>een  to  support  the  shooting  as 
necessary. 

One  of  the  official  explanations  seems  to  be 
that  the  shots  were  fired  to  prevent  the  dis- 
turbance from  developing  into  a  riot.  One 
contention  is  that  the  guards  only  flred 
around  the  Inmates  and  that  the  prisoners 
were  hit  by  rlchochets.  This  statememt  is  dis- 
puted by  witnesses  and  by  those  who  have 
talked  to  the  inm.ates  who  were  shot. 

Although  more  than  a  third  of  the  re- 
formatory's Inmates  are  black,  the  guards, 
about  90  per  cent  of  whom  are  white,  are 
drawn  mainly  from  this  white  rural  area. 

"It  was  murder,  plain  murder,"  says  Retha 
Bliss  of  Gary,  whose  son  is  an  Inmate  at 
Pendleton,  "some  of  them  were  shot  six  and 
seven  ■times." 


CALIFORNIA  WINE  IS  NOW  EXPORT- 
ED TO  EUROPE— CAN  THE  CAFES 
OF  PARIS  BE  FAR  BEHIND? 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF    CALIFORNLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVrES 

Tuesday,  February  3,  1970 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wines 
of  California  have  grown  in  reputation 
on  a  steady  basis  and  are  now  known 
throughout  the  world  as  some  of  the 
vers*  best.  I  am  particularly  proud  of  my 
own  congressional  district,  which  pro- 
duces some  of  the  finest  wines  in  the 
world. 
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A  recent  article  m  the  San  Jose  Mer- 
curv  ^ho-.sb  that  Paul  M.u~.son  wines  pro- 
duced in  Uie  heart  of  the  lOth  Congres- 
sional District  are  now  acceptt^  Nx^rld- 
wide  and  that  a  shipment  of  thtu  ru.e 
wines  wUl  soon  be  sent  to  Geniiany  Fhe 
news  column  enliUed  In  This  Our  Val- 
ley '  appears  below: 

Good    News    Hits    Local    GRAPEVtNE 
\  wmen.    a  this,  our  valley,  h.^s  accom- 
Dlished  a  'feat  comparable  to  selimg  refrlg- 
eS^  to  L^klmo6-U  is  exporting  wlr.e  to 

%7:r\:^^n  Winery  of  Saratoga  an- 
nounced ye^:eru.ry  the  ^^^K^^'^"^l:\  fS^'. 
n— 1-  oi  Calirvjrn.A  »-ine  to  uernian>  Is  .-cnea 
u'ert'  'o  leave  Feb.  13  I'  will  go  on  sale 
tpni  i  'hroueh  Jo^of  F.lk-Br.nilgk  of  Mainz, 
a    200-year    old    Gemiaa    firm  p^^-.g^^ 

T>^e  shlpmen'  wi:'.  leave  ^»n  Franc.sco 
ab>>arc:  th.  freighter  B^Un..^.  .nd  a  spckes- 
r.i.i:i  for  the  winery  sail  th^  -xpor  ^  tne 
fir-:    step   tow»%rJ   ^.peniug   ■. :    -i   reul   market 

^■"'N^-.w'^iha:   the  Fatherland  ha.s  fallen,  can 
the  cafes  of  P-iret-  be  f.\r  behind? 


DEATH  ON  THE  HIGHWAYS 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 


or  u.M-iroasiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREsENTATU  E.'; 

Tuesday.  February   3.  1970 
M-      CHARLES     H      \\TLSON      Mr. 
Speaker,    this    afternoon    the    Highway 
Sa'etv    Foundation    released    their    re- 
port "-A   Study   of   Seat    Restramt  Use 
andESectiveness  in  Traffic   Accldent.s^ 
The    results   of    their   study   ^^ould   be 
made  knovai  to  the  gsneral  pub'.lc  wlien- 
e%-er  and  wherever  possible   I  a.-n  their - 
fore  includmc  in  the  Record  the  study 
which  was  conducted  with  the  coov^ra- 
tion  of  the  Ohio  Stale  Highwav-Patrol 
and  the  Man.-~fte:d.  Ohix  Police  Depart- 
ment  In  addition,  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pcnr.sylva- 
ms'Mr  Clark-  was  the  keynote  opeaker 
at  the  luncheon  held  to  public.ze  the  re- 
sults of  the  study  and  his  remark,  merit 
our    attention     As    Congressman    Clark 
pointed  out; 

In  ^n  r>.e»  v-hen  55.200  people  ln«>  their 
Uve«;  and  over  2  000  000  more  suffer  ';--\''ii^| 
Inl-.-les  n  :>■  sinp.e  v-ar.  we  canr.'.t  afford 
to  li^re  any  po«lble  coun>e  at  action  which 
sl?nif^cftn'.ly  reduce  this  carnage. 

I  could  not  aeree  more,  and  I  co^-" 
m.erd   the   Highway  Safety   Foundation 
for  making  the  harsh  fact^  of  automo- 
bUe  fatalities  knowTi  to  the  people  o.  tl^ 
w>untrv    State,   local,   and   Federal   ac- 
rmr  needed  to  curtail  the  bloodbath 
that  daily  occurs  on  our  highway-^  i  ne 
distinguished  Representatr.  e  /^'^  Pf  ^^ 
svlvania  'Mr.  Clark  '   mdicat>^d  that,  to 
date    approximately  SI  billion  ha.s  been 
invested  in  providing  occupant  seat  re- 
straints   in    new    vehicles     Amencar^^ 
however,  most  unfortunate.y  do  not  use 
them  and  25.000  people  thi.s  year  wUl,  as 
a  result,  die  unnecessarily. 

I  wnsh  to  personaUy  thank  Alexander 
K  Christie  and  J.  Paul  Bemler  for  call- 
ing my  attention  to  this  on-going  trag- 
edy and  for  making  the  report  of  the 
foundation  and  Ohio  police  agencies 
available  to  me. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

For  niv  colleagues'  inforniatiun,  1  ani 
including  into  the  Ke.ord  Uie  U'Xt  ol  the 
report  and  a  resume  of  it,  a  c-py  ot  Con- 
gressman CLARK  s  keynote  address,  and 
the  press  release  Lssued  by  the  lounda- 
tion: 

A    STIOY     of    tE^r     HESTR.MNr     L'bE    AND 
ErFlA-TIVt.NESb     IN     7-RAf>lC     ACIIDENTS 

.Performed  by  the  Hlghwa/  .S*Ueiy  Founda- 
'    uon  with  the  cc.penv.iun  of  the  Ohio  State 
Hlghw:.v    Patrol    and   M.iiv-tleld,   Ohio   Pe- 
ace Dep.iru'.ien-..  Jamifiry.  li)70i 

ABSTRAl.  r 

In  .i  study  vi  over  4,5oO  accidents,  all  ve- 
hicle occupants  noi  u:*iu«  seal  bel^^,*"f 
observed  to  be  more  than  lour  lU.ies  as  .ikelv 
to   be  killed  .«   thJse  occupanU   using  seat 

^'^The  advanuge  ol  wearing  a  seat  belt  was 
,hown  to  be  even  greater  in  the  front  sea  ^ 
of  piv«enper  cars  i^.here  unrcsi.-alned  occu- 
piu-.s  were  observed  to  be  more  than  ftj.e 
Lnes  as  llKely  to  be  killed  rs  those  wearing 
seat  belts  ,  .   ,„   »y,^ 

Of  ov^'  12  000  occupants  observed  in  the 
studv  20  ,  were  wearing  some  type  of  re- 
straint About  65  ,  of  all  occapanto  had 
some  restraint  available  and  cf  those  havl.ng 
restraints  available  31    ■    used  same 

Only  4  .  of  occiipant*  that  had  shoulder 
belts  available  used  them. 

STVDY    OBJECTIVE 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  much 
publicity  and  enipha.-,U  ..a  the  ll!e  sav.ng 
value  Of  motor  vehicle  occupant  sea-  re- 
straln-s  namelv  seat  belt..  To  date,  this  has 
resulted  in  required  i.ea-.  reblraUita  on  all 
:-.ew  p-i-ssenger  Ci.'s  Such  lnstullaf,.n  rep- 
-e-^en-s  an 'annual  coet  to  the  motoring 
pubUc  estimated  ir.  excess  of  «250  000  000  In 
The  purchase  of  new  cars  The  -o'.a.  Invest- 
ment that  has  been  made  for  seat  restraints 
since  thev  became  mar.tlaUirv  In  new  ve- 
h'cles  approaches  »10O0  00O.(K»  An  accom- 
nanvlnt;  observation  ha.s  been  that  most  ve- 
hicle occupants  who  have  the  opportunl'v 
to  use  seat  belts  do  not  _ 

Varyln?  figures  hav^  been  offer'  on  he 
nui^tir  of  lives  that  can  and  are  being 
^aved  through  the  use  of  seat  belt*  Unfor- 
•■:r.aieiv.  most  can  be  challenged  a«  un- 
f^^unded.  bla.-ied,  etc 

The  studv  di.'ous-sed  herein  had  one  prin- 
cipal  objective     U)   determine   and   compare 
relauve   odds   or   probablUtle,   of   sus  alninp 
serious  or  fatal  injury  between  unrestrHlneU 
and  restrained  vehicle  occup<in'^^U^u.\^■e<i    u 
traffic  accidents    Naturallv.  in  the  coUec  Icn 
and    management    of   t^^"^"!^  ^^;\*   ^^^  ^ 
areas  of  inquiry  are  pos.Mble    Some  of  the.-e 
will    be   discussed,   some   are   available   from 
•t-e  compiled  tabulations 
"The  studv  '.^as  not   conducted  for  pure.v 
academe    reasons     Wfh   the   large   sums   f. 
monev   presently   being  devoted  and  antic. - 
oa'M  'or  t-afflcsafetv  activities.  It  appeared 
tha-  the  subject  of  seat  restraint*  had  been 
K-ven    much    Up    service,    assumedly    war- 
ranted    but    that    little    has    been    d.  ne    .o 
achieve   the   assumed    goal   of   attaining   re- 
strnined   vehicle   ocrupan'".    I"    w.:.-    •^<'' ^"■';  ' 
U-.at  thl.s  study  could  Indicatt-  -he  a.ssumed 
advantages    of    using    seat    restraints     .nd 
serve  as  an  Instrument  to  achieve  a  mucn 
B^ea%r    use    of    a    safety    device    for    which 
much  capita;  investment  has  already  been 
dedicated 

MFTKODOLOCY 

There  exists  the  temptation  !n  deslgnlas 
^  studv  '-•  include  many  dat«  it^ms  eao.. 
structured  in  great  detail,  to  -^'"^^ /^L.^,'^"^^ 
forms  of  analysis  and  '"'^^P/^^"''"  ™;,,. 
the  Dhilosophv  employed  by  tho  H.gnw.,, 
S^etv  PoundaMon  In  conducting.  Its  owr. 
fer'i-sof  mullldlsc-plmarv  Irdepth  Bjcrldeiit 
Inve^tlgatMis  and  In  .^ry-oura^mg  and  .vs.ls.- 
ni?  state  ?overnment  a^en-ies  In  perform- 
ng  similar  operation.    However.   It  was  the 
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^oal  of  this  study  to  icquire  a  larto  iK,.nuer 
of  ..boei-vations  la  a  short  period  ol  ume.  As 
th'^  necesslUted  the  data  collection  to  be 
pe-l.umed  Ov  law  cnfi.rc  mer.l  aKenc'.e..  only 
limited  data  Items  could  be  included  so  as 
n.  t.  w  overburden  the  Investigating  othcer 
to  any  greater  e.'wient  Second,  the  sMied 
study  objective  could  be  aiuuned  with  the 
data  types  that  v^ere  collected  The^e  in- 
cluded: tue  spetd  limit  ol  the  route  m- 
vol.ed;  the  model  year  of  vehicle,  the  geu- 
er..l  vehicle  ivpe.  the  se..;  position  of  the 
occupant;  the  <.ge  and  sex  o:  the  occupant; 
the  availKbilltv  and  use  of  restraints  by  .he 
occupant;  and  the  general  degree  of  injury 
suffered    bv    the   occupa.it. 

The  data  used  In  the  study  were  obta:ned 
from  4571  ..^-cldei.ts  inve^stlgaieU  by  the  Ohio 
State  Highway  Patrol  and  the  Manslle.d  Po- 
lice Deparunenl  during  the  ni  nth  ■:  .Au- 
gust 1969.  These  accidents  inoluded  1-..9' 
vehicle  occupanu  .\s  the  maJ^Tlty  of  the 
datA  was  obtained  bv  the  Ohio  State  High- 
way Patrol,  it  refl.vt=  mainly  'rural-  ccnci- 
tlons  As  urban-rural"  classification  Is 
vague  at  best,  the  data  table-  developed  by 
prevaUing  vehicle  speed  U:ult  are  more  mean- 
ingful. The  included  observations  were  re- 
stricted to  "one'  and  ■two"  vehicle  aici- 
dents  excluding  those  involving  b;;=es 
motorcvcle,  .ind  pedestrian.-: 

Separate  tabulations  have  oeeu  prep.retl 
for  tacn  seat  position  for  ear'a  vehicle  type 
showuiB  the  distribution  of  physical  injury 
extent  vs  restraint  availability  and  u>e  An- 
other set  of  tabulations  aa-s  been  prepared 
by  speed  limit  raii(?e  foi  each  vehicle  t.\p" 
presenting   a   simiKir   distribution 

i;,ich  tabulation  is  comprl.-.ed  of  five  p..iU- 
The  t.rst  part  offers  a  frequency  ulstrioutinn 
ot  phv>tcal  mjurv  extent  vs  restraint  av.iU- 
abllltv  and  use  The  second  part  show,  the 
percent  of  each  restraint  use  cat/'gory  In- 
curring each  ind:-.idual  level  of  injury.  Tlie 
next  three  parts  pre.sent  probabilities  and 
other  statistics  a>~soclated  with  rertri.lnt  use 
vs  individual  injury  outccmes.  cunuilatlve 
a'cendmg  Injury  outcomes  and  cumulative 
de-cend;ng  Injury  ou-comes  respectively. 
Several  st.atlstlcs  are  presented  In  these  last 
three  parts  which  are  now  explalneu;  more 
de'.ill  than  usual  Is  Included  In  these  ex- 
planations to  ai.sist  tlie  reader  not  familiar 
with  statistical  terminology. 

The  first  four  lines  show  the  probability 
(P)  for  each  restraint  use  c.itegory  associ- 
ated with  Incurring  the  vertically  classified 
injury  extent  Under  each  Injury  extent 
headli"  there  .ire  thre^  probabilities  listed 
The  v.iiue  under  -EST"  Is  the  prob..blUty 
calculated  from  the  observed  data,  or  the 
actual  estimate  To  either  side  of  th:-  esti- 
mate are  offered  the  boundaries  on  the  95 
pe'cent  confidence  interval  on  the  estlmato. 
These  bound.. rv  fleures  show  the  range  in 
which  ther'>  is  95  percent  certainty  that  the 
true  probability  ialls 

The  nex'   four   lines  show   the  chl-square 
vil'ies    'Ci    between    different    restr.dnt   use 
poRslbllltles   for   the   proportion   of   each   re- 
straint use  ca'egory  experiencing  the  verti- 
cally  classlfl»d    miiry   extent    A   chl-square 
value   over   2.70    Indicates   that   there   is   at 
leas'-    90    percent    confidence    that   the    two 
tvpo-.  of   re«-ralnt    use  differ  with  regr.rd  to 
the  prornirtlon   Incurring  the  injury  extent. 
The  last  four  lines  show  the  raUo  (R)   of 
t^e   odds   or   probabilities   between   different 
rest-.alnt    use    p^*stbi  itles    for    experiencing 
the    vertically    classlhed    Injury    exient     in 
similar  fashion  to  the  first  four  lines  deiUng 
w'th   individual   probabilities,    the   estimate 
of   the   ratio   Is   offered   along   with    the   low 
and  high  boundaries  on  the  90  percci.t  con- 
fidence interval    Two   techniques  were   used 
to  estimate  the  boundaries  on  the  ratio   Tne 
upper    figures    are    calculated    from    the    95 
percent  confidence  boundaries  on  the   indi- 
-Tdual   probabilities     The    figures    below    are 
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calcuhit^    using    a    "ma.xlmum    UKellhood"  ^i-  -J J-^^'^^'^   '«   ^^«  ^^ ^  '^"^'^  'Zu^^'ll  li^^'SZn.'V'' ''''''"''■   ''    " 

technlqur-             „,  ,„„  t^hniation  reoresent-  For  the  entire  12797  vehicle  occupants  ob-  a  passenger's  decision  to  use  his  seat  belt 

The  hve  parts  o    "^^^^'"^^^^'^  In  ^ont  served  In  the  study.  8372  or  about  657.  had  was  shown  to  be  significantly  influenced  by 

ing  "All   Cars-All   Speed   Limits    Ail  r  ^^  ^^^  restraint  available.  Of  the  the  drivers  use   of   his   seat   belt.   Approxl- 

Seat^s     are  offered  on  the  following  pages  as  ^^^^^  occupant*.  2624  or  about  20 -c  were  us-  lately  26 -c  of  all  right  front  seat  passengers 

an  lUustra.ion  .^^^   ^^^^   ^^^   ^^   restraint.   Of   those   8372  having  beils  used  them.  However,  when  the 

inoHi-ioHT  RESULTS  occupants    that    had    restraints    available,  ^^yg^  was  using  his  seat  belt,  66<rc  of  right 

At  this  tune  the  discussion  of  the  study  about  31%  were  using  some  restraint.  front  seat  occupants  having  seat  belts  avail- 
results  will  be  confined,  in  main,  to  the  prln-  por  the  11463  passenger  car  occupants  ob-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  .^^,  driver's  use  of 
clpal  objective.  These  results  are  suminarlzed  served.  7813  or  about  68%  had  some  type  of  j.   ^^^^    significant 

i°j„^i',?L=.,?r.Tr.vsri«'S5s:  "'pU"«s.'r=^a.|ss'rf£  s:,roAr:o^r.r.r4r.£^; 

m.o,  .r.  pV.WM    Some  gm,r.l  oterv.-     log  .ome  re.trallit.  Ot  tie  1420  occupimu     to  using  them. 

ill  UK   All  SPIIO  ll»IIS-  nHQUENCV  OISIBIBUIION  0>  PHYSICtl  IBJURY  EXTEMT  ACAlM  BtSIBAmT  USt  fO«  Alt  F«0«T  SEATS 

■ Physical  injury  extent 

"  None(O)    Complaint  (C)  Noticeable  (B)        Severe  (A)  Killed  (K)  Total 

Resliair-t  u'iai.e - 

'                          ~                                                                                    1853                    '64  34S                      87                      20                  2,572 

Restraints  not  available - 2' 556                    425  463                    108                     30                  3,582 

Lap  bell  only  available,  not  used - - - 'ggj                      gg  102                      18                       2                     5'2 

Shoulder  and  lap  belts  a«ailable,  none  used. - ' . —- — — 

5  070                   778  913                      213                 52                   7.026 

Subtotal   no  restraints  used — - ' L  -3^^  r_=::^=- =-=^  ^-^;=^^=  = 

1  319                   186  156                     29                      2                  1.592 

Lap  belt  only  available,  used - - '421                      29  36                       '                       1                      *S^ 

Shoulder  and  lap  belts  availab.e,  lap  only  used - "  

1  731 
Subtotal,  lap  belt  only  used  "  

Shou'der  and  lap  belts  available,  shoulder  cnl>  used ^^ 

Shouldei  and  lap  belts  available,  both  used -- - -_ _^_____ 

Subtotal,  some  restraint  used ====--=^ 

6.851 
Tolji,  all  occupaits... - — 

PtRCtNTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PHYSICAL  INJURY  EXTENT  AGAINST  RESTRAINT  USE  FOR  ALL  FRONT  SEATS 

■  '  72  0  10  3  13.5  3.4  0.8  100 

Restrains  not  available - "  7i'4  n.g  12.9  3.0  .8  100 

Lap  belt  only  .ivailable,  not  used.  .  -- ^j'g  10.2  11.7  2.1  2  100 

Shoulder  a"d  lap  belts  available,  none  used " 

72  2                  11.1                  13.0                    3.0                     .7  100 
Subtotal ,  no  restraints  uied  

78  0"  11.0  9.2  17  .1  100 

Lap  bell  only  available,  used  - - 555  6  0  7.5  .8  .2  100 

Shoulder  and  lap  bells  available,  lap  on'j  used - - [ _ . — — ^ 

79  6                   9.9                    8.8                    1,5                     .1  100 
Subtotal,  lap  bell  only  used - - --—^^^^ ^;^- z=^=^- ^^^=^=-==---= ^ ^== 

85  7                    0                      14,3                    0  0                          100 

Shoulder  and  lap  belts  available,  shoulder  only  used -■- ^^- g                    35                  136                    1,7  1,7                      100 

Shoulder  ar,j  lap  belts  available,  both  used    -   - - ■ ; . — 

795  9.8  9.0  1.5  ,2      100 

Subtotal   some  restraint  used         _  1.-.^=-^^=-—  

73  9                  10,8                  12.0                   2.7  ,6                     100 
Total,  all  cccupants  -- " 

^LL  CARS,  ALL  SPEED  LIMITS-STATISTICS  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  PHYSICAL  INJURY  OUTCOMES  FOR  ALL  FRONT  SEATS 

'  "^       '  Physical  injury  extent 

No77(0)  Complaint  (C)  Noticeable  (B) Severe  (A)  mftjiy.) 

\  ~~^^         ^        m^         Low         Est        hI^        low         Est        High         Low Est High Low Est Wj^ 

P  (Any  restraint  jsed).                    -V-H '"*    av' «  2  29  26,83  ..., KM  9.14  

C(Unreslrained     lapbeltonl>)-..-V-4- ^-^l  ■-   ■      0I8  0  ...- ---  -05 u.  0  

C(Unieslramcd- both  belts  used)-, .i  "-^j  --- ^- ^^                                26,59  - 14.42 8.0  

CfUnre^tra.ned-any  restraint  used). i^ - "'-^  (52'                  1.05  --  •  J,*  ---i-,v '     ,  ii"  I'll  n\ 

K  (Unrestrained     both  belts  used) |    ■--^y      h  :66-,;3r     .63  55         .96       2.86    _^.53        1,79    -.  .  .  -^. 

«CUnres.rained--a.re.ra,n,used, I'-  |  f'-^^.l.^        115  ...''.^      \^       1:|      -^■--        |       '|  -'•:  ^• 

R  (Lap  bel,  only -both  belts  used) |     "■>•""     M§  if''      11^  ^9  '"        'o?      --J^.   .:'°.   "U^      Z:^_^^ 


215 

192 

33                        3                  2, 174 

0 
5 

1 
8 

0  0                         7 

1  1                      59 

220 

20! 

34                        4                  2.240 

998 

1.114 

247                      55                  9. 266 

Note   Negative  protab,  ity  con-,dence  limits  result  Irom  computations  on  a  normal  distribution.        >  Indicates  a  ratio  ol  100.0  or  greater. 
Negative  ratios  result  trcm  negative  lower  probability  CDnhdence  Ihnits. 


ALL  ( 

;ARS-ALL  SPEED  I 

.IMITS— STATISIIU- 

>    l-UK   l-unr 

ULHI  l»L 



! 

Physical  injury 

extent 

0 

OandC 

0 

and  C  and  B 

Oan 

JC 

and  B  and 

h 

Statistic 

Low 

Est 

Higll 

Low 

Est, 

High 

Low 

Est, 

High 

Low 

__ 

Est, 

High 

0.711 

0.722 
.796 
.746 
.795 

0.732 
,813 
.857 
.812 

0,824 
.882 
.735 
.881 

0.832 
.895 
.831 
.893 

0,841 
,908 
,926 
.906 

0,958 
.978 
.920 
,978 

0,952 
.983 
.966 
.983 

0,967 
,989 

1,012 
.988 

0  991 
,997 
.950 
.996 

G,  9S3 
.999 
,9S3 
.998 

0,995 
1,000 

P  (lapbeltoily) 

P  (both  belts  used).  .. 
P  (any  restraint  used).. 

V 

.779 

.:          .635 

.778 

1,016 
1,000 

TT-vr-civTCTr^xTC  rw  i7r\;rAPVQ 


9ais 


2314 


EXTFNSIONS  OF  RFMARKS 


Febrnaru  ■!,  1970 


Physical  injury  extert 


OandC 


0  and  C  and  B 


0  and  C  a-  J  B  and  A 


Statistic 


Low 


Est 


Hi|h 


Low 


est. 


High 


Low 


Est. 


High 


Low 


Est. 


High 


C  (unfestraineJ-las  belt  only)     

C  (unrestrai-ed  -b-M  twits  usi!d)  .- 
C  (uniestt3in»J  -a.iv  eitriint  usM). 
C  (i3D  belt  oily  -both  belts  used) — 
R(unr«slrain«d  lao  belt  only) 

R(unrestrain?]  both  belts  used) 

R  (unrestrained  any  restiaint  used) 

R  (ia?  belt  only  bat!i  belts  used) 


47.58 

50.07  .. 

.02  .. 

48.27  .. 

22.82 

04 

9.14  . 

.01  . 

.07 
47.  ?l 

22.47 
26 

8.  CI  . 
1.51  - 

0.87 

.89  . 
83 

.61 
.91 

■  '.97' 

0.94 
.93 
1  15 

0.91 
.92  . 
.89 

1.89    . 
.93 

■  i.oo' 

0.95 
.94 

1.14 

1   10 

% 

0.97 
.97  . 
.95 
.96  . 
.97 
.97  . 
.97 
.98  . 

.98 

"i.oo" 

0.99 
.98 
1.05 
1.04 

0.99 
.99     . 
.98 
.98  .. 

.99 

1.00 
1.00 

1.01 

1.05 
1.04 

.85  . 
.88 

■  '.91' 

1.09 
.94 

.90  . 
.91 

.93 

.98 

.99 
98 

.99 
.99  . 

.99 

1.00 
1.00 

89 

.93 
1.28 
1.20 

.92  . 
.95 
.97  . 

"  ■i.68' 

!  21 
1.18 

1.02 

1.07 
1.06 

.98 
.99     . 

1.02 

1.05 

.91 
.93  . 

1.07 

1.04 

Notel  Probability  confidence  limits  exceeding  1000  result  trom  computations  on  a  normal  distribution. 

ALL  CARS,  ALL  SPEED  L.MITS-STATIST.CS  FOR  CUMULATIVE  DESCENDING  PHYSICAL  .NiURY^UTCOMES  FOR ^  FRONT  SEATS 


Physical  injury  extent  (percent) 


K&A 


Statistic 


Low 


Est. 


High 


Low 


Est. 


High 


Low 


K&  A<i  B 
Est. 


K& A&B&C 


High 


Low 


Est. 


Hgfi 


^       ^.w                                       1                             -        0(»5  0.007 

"(unrestrained) — — .* —000  001 

P  (lap  belt -vly)    • _•  Qig  oi7 

P  (both  Oeits  used)  qqq  o02 

P  (ai-y  resliamt  used> g  14 

C  (untestrained,  lap  belt  only) qI 

C(un(estrained,  both  belts  used)^. jqj 

C(unfestt3:ned.  any  restraint  used) j'  jj 

C(IJC  belt  only,  both  belts  used) \"u"  5  36 

R  (unrestrained,  lap  belt  only) '-jj 

R  (unrestrained,  both  belts  used) _-2g 

R  (unrestrained,  any  restraint  used) 'jj 

R(ljp  belt  only,  both  belts  used). "jj  ■ 


.009 
.003 
.050 
.004 


61 

^9 
16 

•  ••• 

.59 
.18 
.24 


0.003 
.011 

-.012 
.012 


1.52 
1  62 

.42 

-    17 

1  49 

1.59 

.14 

-.09 


0.038 
.017 
.034 
.017 

22.82 
.04 

22.47 
.26 
2.28 

1.11 

2.22" 

.49 


0.042 
.022 
.080 
.022 


3.77 
2.94 

-3.43 
2.39 
3.63 
2.85 

-1.79 
1.06 


0  159 
.092 
.074 
.094 


1.35 

1.42 

.60 

.52 

1.33 

1.40 

.35 

.32 


0.168 
.105 
.169 
.107 
50.07 
.02 
48.27 
1.89 
1.60 

.99  ' 

1.57 

"'    .62 


0.176 
.118 
.265 
.119 


1.92 
1.78 
2.39 
1  46 
1  88 
1.74 
1.60 
.92 


0.268 
.187 
.143 
.188 


1.21 
1.26 
.73 
.69 
1.21 
1.26 
.51 
.50 


0.278 

.204 
.254 
2.05 

47.58 
.07 

47.21 
.61 
1.37 

1.10 

■   1.36 


.80 


0.:89 

!365 
222 


1  55 

1  47 

:  P2 

1  ''1 

1   M 

;  46 

!   '-4 
1,  lU 


, --,  •:;:^-!^?f'?^:'i  f:^r^:,rt:^tr.^  c?:!n:;^;ri^.?nii:s 


indicate  a  ratio  of  100.0  or  great; 


Bet.MUJe  >  te*  ictupaiils  were  observed 
wearing  tx  •:.  -ip  <'-r.d  sh^^ulder  be'.-^s  there  1< 
!lt.t;e  that  can  be  concluded  about  their  com- 
The  L-onftdence  Intervals  '.or  prob- 
ite<i  wifr.  the  use  of  bc<lh  belt^ 
cone'. 


blned  use 
ablUues  .ii.soc. 


.u- 


are  t  <.  l.i.'ee  to  dnw  mei.nlngtul 
slon.';  F^.irtherni-re,  ti.e  ch>square  test--  be- 
tween thufee  using  both  oe'.'s  aiirf  those  e;-.-er 
using  ]u;,t  sea  be.t-s  or  no  celts  at  all  are  n'.t 
satUfactorv  to  e.st^ibUsh  significant  dl^er- 
ences  Thus,  the  remainder  of  this  di^c  ::= 
will  be  confined  to  coniparlsons  bef*>'en 
restrained  oc-up.m's  and  those  using 
belts  only 

1.1    the    s  ;n.n;.irv    t.ib'.es    ir.'-luded 
disc  i.->siDn     pr.  bau.-rit^   -ind   mtlos 
abll.tie.   are   Ir.c'.uded   t    r  -he   fat^ 
and    for    the    combined    outcome 
or    sc.  erelv    inyired 
tlon.s    presen'    ti^.e    -ta' 


either 
se  t   ^' ; 


Icir.ed 
tab  I'.a 


3lon 


In  this 
of  prob- 
outcon-.f! 
of     being 

The    full 

Is  tics    .iS- 


soclated  with  ..;:  individual  outcomes  ,i.-  we., 
as  wl'h  both  cum  ilatlve  .a.scendlng  and  de- 
scending in'un,-  levels  The  prob.ibllity  values 
are  shown  to  the  nearest  thous.aKtth.  how- 
ever the  r.itl  *>  were  compute!  before  round- 
ing ofT  the  probabilities  In  the  summary 
tables  Ju-,t  the  estimates  are  Ltfer-Kl  for  the 
probabilities  For  the  ratu*,.  both  the  esti- 
mate and  lower  boundary  hni.t  are  pre- 
sented As  indlc-ited  previously,  'here  Is  only 
a  5  -  chance  that  the  trtie  nulo  Is  less  than 
the  lower  bc^undary  Umlt 

.\s  no  commerilal  ...ccupants  using  se-.t 
Delts  were  observed  to  Incur  alt  her  faUil  or 
serlou-s  ini'irles,  the  assocl.ited  probablUUes 
were  all  zero  Il.ather  than  enter 
the  table,  dajihes  have  been  u-sed  w 
.ige  their  erroneous  use 
Ex,iminlng  all 


in    the    .-tudy 
bem^    killed 
^.trained   occupants 
lap    belt.si     Is    4  15 
limit   of    1  59 


zeroes    In 
dlscour- 


vehlcle   occ  ipanti.   Included 
ALL  SPEED  LIMITS 


t!ie   c.-tlmate   of   the   ratio   o. 

\11  ratios  cited  are  for  unre- 
to  those  W''aring  seat  or 
with    a    K'.vcr    bound.iry 

Thus  for  those  occupants  In- 
cluded in  this  studv,  unrestrained  !<-c\ipints 
were  n.ore  th.m  4  tim»-s  ,-s  likely  to  be  killed 
.u,  th  .^e  wearing  lap  belts.  The  lower  limit 
indicates  that  If  the  study  were  repeated 
there  is  95  cer-.»ilnty  that  ratio  would  be 
at  leiust  1  59  The  ratio  of  the  probabilities 
of  being  either  killed  or  severely  Injured  Is 
1  "0  with  a  lower  boundary  of  1  37  That  the 
ratio  Is  lower  for  the  combined  outcome  than 
for  the  singular  outcome  of  being  killed  is 
somewhat  logical  but  will  not  be  pursued 
to  any  greater  ext^-nt  In  this  study  as  only 
opinion  rather  than  specific  observations 
could  be  offered. 


Killed 


Killed  or  severely  injured 


Probability 


Vehicle  type 


Seat  position 


No  belt       Seat  belt 


Ratio— None.'belts 
Lower        Estimate 


Probability 


Ratio— None'belts 


No  belt       Seat  belt 


Lo»»er 


Estimate 


Allvohictes S''KV.,»„f 

Riiht  (lont 

Allliont 

Ail  rear 

All  seats 

Full-size  cars ^"tV,/^n, 

Rijht  tront 

All  front 

All  rear 

AllseaU 

3-3llcars E'Tf,     -, 

Right  Iron! 

AlTlront 

All  rear 

All  seats 

All  cars S"!!*.    -.    

Right  Iront 

AIT  front 

All  rear 

AllsMb 


0.007  OOOl               165              5.89 

§07  .001               1.89               5.43 

004  .005  ■  . a- 

006  002  1.59              4  15 

007  '.001  151              7.80 

■^  .SSr            1.29              4.72 

Zl  -.mI .96 3.07 

.008  .002  

Vi  .002 i."32 6.«' 

•oil     "        :002  150 7.18 

007  .001              1.52             5.63 

•gg?  -.Z  1.84 5.63 

X,       Z 1:54 «:« 


0.035 
.038 
.035 
.021 
.033 
.036 
.035 
.035 
.016 
.031 
.044 
.054 
.047 
.043 
.046 
.038 
.039 
.038 
.022 
.034 


0  014  152  2  46 

■  020  .97  1  "^ 

;015  1   54  :  29 

.027  ... 

016  1   3;  1    99 

014  1.40  :  'A 

015  1.00  2  3< 
.014  l.bl  2,46 
.021 

.015  1    50  2  07 

019  .99  2  32 

.041    

.024  1.01  1.97 

.069  ,, 

026  .95  1.77 

.016  1.50  2.45 

021  96  1  9; 

:oi7  1.5?  2  :3 

.027 

.018  1.34  195 


Sample 

number 

'ize 

Mlled 

6  960 

;8 

2  964 

19 

1        ^  "  T 

61 

2  .••:2 

10 

1.'  797 

71 

4,427 

22 

2  081 

8 

7,014 

33 

1,769 

5 

S  783 

38 

1   533 

1! 

C45 

11 

2  252 

23 

423 

5 

2  630 

28 

5  960 

33 

?  7?6 

19 

9  265 

56 

2   197 

10 

11,463 

55 

Fehruarij  S,  1970 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


All  speed  limits 


Killed 


Killed  or  severely  injured 


Probability 


Vehicle  type 


Seat  position 


No  belt       Seat  belt 


Ratio— None/'belts 
Lower         Estimate 


Probability 


Ratio— None'belts 


No  belt       Seat  belt 


Lower 


Estimate 


Sample 
size 


Small  tiucl\s... 


Driver  0.003  0.014.... 

Right  front --- -031  .... 

Allfront .002 ...- .016  .... 

Bigtrucks Driver .013  .035  .... 

Rightfront - 012  .... 

AlTfront 010 029  -.-. 

Tractor  trailers Driver - .017 

Right  front- 

AlTfront 

All  trucks Driver 

Rightfront 

AlTfront 


.006 
"."665" 


.016 
.023 
.020 
.021 


360 

lis 

526 
363 

97 
478 
248 

20 

268 

971 

232 

1.272 


ALL  SEAT  POSITIONS 


Killed 


Killed  or  severely  injured 


Probability 


Ratio  (none'belts) 


Probability 


Ratio  (none/belts) 


Speed  limit  range 


Vehicle  type 


No  belt    Seat  belt        Lower     Estimate      No  belt    Seat  belt        Lower     Estimate 


20  m.p  h,  or  less. 


21  to  30  m  ph. 


^ 


31  to  40  m.ph. 


I 

ID 
X 


21  to  40m  ph. 


41  to  50  m.p.h.. 


51  to  60  m.p.h. 


Cars: 

Full  size 

Small 

All... 

Trucks: 

Small 

Big 

Tractor-trailers. 

All 

All  vehicles 

Cars: 

Full  size. 

Small 

All 

Trucks: 

Small 

Big 

Tractor-trailers. 

All 

Ail  vehicles 

Cars: 

Full  size 

Small 

All 

Trucks: 

Small 

Big 

Tractor-trailers- 

All 

All  vehicles 

Cars- 

Full  size 

Small 

All 

Trucks: 

Small 

Big 

Tractor-trailers. 

All  

All  vehicles 

,  Cars: 

Full  size 

Small 

All 

Trucks: 

Small 

Big 

Tractor-trailers. 

All 

All  vehicles 

Cars: 

Full  size 

Small 

All 

Trucks: 

Small 

Big 

Tractor-trailers 

All 

vehicles 


0.008 

""."ooe" 


.005 

.012 
.020 
.014 


.013 

.011 
.016 
.012 


.011 


0.004 

.017 

»007 

.010 
.009 


.007 
.007 

.007 
.016 
.009 


.002 
.004 
.003 


1.11 


3.43 


.013 


61  to  70  m.p.h. 


41  to  70  m  p,h 


All 
Cars 

FjII  size 

Small 

All 

Trucks: 

Small 

Big 

Tractor-trailers... 

All 

All  vehicles 

Cars. 

Full  size 

Small 

All 

Trucks: 

Small 

Big 

Tractor-trailers. .- 

All 

All  vehicles 


.004 
.008 

.002 


0.002 
.003 


1.12 


3.41 


.  038         0.  008 
.066  .017 

.045  .01! 

.029 

.024 

.007 

.020 

.041  .010 

.032  .018 

.  WS  .  026 

.  C36  .  020 

.014 

.046  

.021 

.025  

.035  .019 


1.78 
1.28 
1.94 


4.94 
3.89 
4.27 


1.96 

1.01 

'i.io' 


4.38 
1.82 


1.82 


1.13 


.001 


.003 


.026  .027 

.  G2S  . 079 

.037  .055 


.001 

.005 
.015 
.007 

.002 
.010 

"."oos" 

.007 


.003 

.002 
.002 
.002 


1   57 
1.47 


2.83 
7.51 
3  92 


.333 

.022  ... 

.  026  .  034 

.033  .017 

.  052  .  029 

.037  .020 


1.24 

.95 

1.29 


1.97 
1.77 
1,88 


.002 


1.53 


4.01 


.017  

.031  

.017 

.022 

.036  .109 


1.31 


1.91 


Sample 
size 


65 
21 
86 

0 
2 

2 
4 

90 

155 
65 

220 

12 

10 

5 

27 

247 

736 
238 
974 

30 
27 
13 
70 
1,044 


891 
303 
194 


42 
37 
18 

97 
1,291 

2.192 

787 

2.979 

126 
237 
149 
512 
3.491 

4,489 

1.271 
5,760 

329 

170 

98 

597 

6,357 

965 

251 

1,216 

27 

30 
3 

60 
1.276 

7.646 

2,309 
9,955 

482 

437 

250 

1,169 

11,124 


CXVI- 


-148 — Part  2 


2345 


Number 
killed 


Number 
killed 


0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

a 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

7 

10 
17 

1 
2 
0 
3 

20 

26 
18 
44 

0 
2 
0 
2 
46 

2 
0 
2 

0 

0 

0 
0 
2 

35 
28 
63 

1 
4 
0 
5 
68 


2346 


Separate  data  are  offered  for  fviU  size  ears 
and  ihose  less  than  lull  size.  However,  as 
me  r.inge  of  smaller  cars,  from  import^l 
compact  to  those  just  under  full  ^Ue  sedsJis. 
IS  large,  the  discussion  will  be  limltiHl  U)  the 
daU  for  all  cars  inclusive. 

For  rrvi-i:  sea;  c.r  occupsn's  the  raUo 
of  the  probabUlUea  of  being  killed  Is  5  38 
with  a  lower  boundary  limit  of  1  84  For 
the  combined  o.roonies  of  beltie  either  killed 
or  severely  Injured  the  ratio  Is  2  28  with  a 
lower  boundary  Umlt  of  1  52. 

The  ratios  associated  with  rear  seat  car 
occupants  present  a  different  picture  For 
both  sets  of  ratios  the  chl-square  test  does 
not  indicate  a  slgnlflcAnt  difference  between 
the  out'?omf-5  '..it  re  =  trK;rir'ci  .inrt  unre- 
etrs'r.ed  re.ir  set'  occ.ip  nts 

As  indicated  In  the  summary  table  show- 
ing the  probablUtlea  and  ratios  as  a  func- 
tion of  speed  \:r.W  m  UiV.ii.ey  vere  re- 
corded for  the  1291  c<'.;paiit5.  -ra-.elmg  on 
routes  with  speed  limits  between  21  and 
40  mph. 

In  the  41-50  mph  speed  limit  range  all  20 
persons  killed  of  the  3491  observed  were  not 
wearing  seat  belts  Fcr  passenger  ar  oc^-u- 
psnts  the  r.if.o  of  the  pr>b.;r::i"l?j  of  the 
combined  outcomes  of  being  either  killed 
or  severely  Injured  Is  4  27  with  a  lower 
boundary  limit  of  1  94. 

In  the  51-60  mph  speed  Umlt  range  for 
passenger  car  occupants  the  ratio  of  the 
probablUtles  of  being  killed  Is  3  43  with  a 
lower  boundary  Umlt  of  111  For  the  com- 
bined outcome  the  ratio  Is  1  82  with  a  lower 
boundary  Umlt  of  MO 

No  ratios  can  be  offered  In  the  61-70  mph 
speed  Umlt  range  as  the  statistical  tests  did 
not   indicate  any  significant  differences 

Interestingly,  seat  belts  appear  to  be  of 
i?reater  value  In  the  lower  speed  range.  41- 
50  mph 

CONt-'l-USIONS 

The  study  ha,'  achieved  Its  prlnctpnl  objec- 
tr.  e  with  respec*  tj  pas.oeri£;er  car  occupants. 
The  relative  r!5.k  of  death  has  been  computed 
as  4  06  times  as  great  for  p-i-ssenzer  car  oc- 
cupants not  wearin^'  seat  belts  as  for  those 
usin?  seat  belt^  the  relative  risk  of  sustain- 
In?  either  a  fatal  r'r  severe  m'ury  1  95  times 
as^  great  The  advantages  of  seat  belt  use  In 
preventing  serious  or  fatal  InUiry  for  front 
seat  occupants  has  been  shown  far  ^eattr 
than  for  rear  seat  occupants  The  advantages 
of  seat  bel'-s  have  been  shown  for  routes 
having  >peed  li.T.lts  l:i  the  41  so  n.ph  rin^'e 
The  study  has  also  shown  tha'  only  21% 
of  passenier  car  occupants  are  u.<;lne  some 
type  of  seat  restraint  Furthermore  when 
sea:  restraints  are  available  •  n!y  32  '  of 
occupants  having  a  choice  elected  to  use 
them  Or.ly  4'"-  of  the  occupant*  having  a 
shoulder  belt  avaUable  used  same. 

The  results  of  this  study  can  be  more  fully 
appreciated  when  thev  are  applied  to  the  r.a- 
tlcnal  totals  of  55  200  deaths  and  2.OO0.00O 
dl:5ah;ini;  injuries  resulting  from  trafBc  acci- 
dents in  1968 

Of  the  national  total  of  55.200  traffic 
fatalities  reported  in  1968.  approximately 
42.700  were  motor  vehicle  occupants:  the 
other  12.500  were  pedestrians  blcvcUsts  and 
m  'torcyciuti  Csir.a  the  vehicle  type  Involve- 
ment and  seat  posrion  dlstrtbutl-m.?  observed 
in  this  study.  33.750  traffic  fatalities  were 
fr  nt  sea*  nasienjer  car  occupants.  Further- 
more. It  '.-t'esfma'od  that  1  222.000  dls-.bllng 
Injuries  were  incurred  by  front  seat  pa-ssen- 
ger  car  occupants 

According  to  the  distribution  observed  In 
this  study.  7"  of  front  seat  passenger  car 
fata'lties  occurred  with  the  use  of  seat  belts 
This  leaves  approximately  31  400  front  seat 
passenger  car  occupants  who  were  klUeo  and 
not  wearl.'.g  seat  belts 

If  these  31  400  fron*  seat  passenger  car 
oc-upants  had  all  been  wearing  seat  belts, 
the  estimate  derived  from  this  study  is  that 
but  5.860  would  have  bfen  killed  indicating 
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a  savings  of  J5  540  lives.  This  estimate  la 
based  on  the  calculated  relative  risk  of  death 
if  5  36  to  1  between  unrestrained  and  belted 
fr  'lit  seat  pa;.6enser  car  ..lOcupanLs.  If  a  rela- 
tive risk  of  1  84.  the  lower  limit  on  the  90''; 
confidence  interval  is  used,  17,065  would 
have  been  killed  resultlnit  in  a  savings  of 
14  335  lives 

Ot  the  1 .222  000  disabling  Injuries  that  were 
incurred  by  front  seat  pn.ssenger  car  wcu- 
pauts  in  1968.  It  l.--  estimated  that  13  7  ■  took 
place  while  seat  belts  were  in  u-e  This  leaves 
approximately  1,024.590  disabling  injurieb 
which  occurred  without  the  use  uf  se.il  belt,s 
Employing  the  calculated  relative  risk  of 
incurring  serious  injurv  of  2  00  to  1  lietween 
unrestrained  and  belted  front  seat  ivassenger 
car  occupants,  it  appears  that  612.295  dis- 
abling injuries  could  have  been  prevented 
through  universal  scat  belt  u.se  Usinc  a  rela- 
tive risk  of  1  29.  the  lower  limit  on  the  90'- 
confidence  interval,  universal  seat  belt  Uoe 
c^^uld  have  produced  a  savings  of  230,335 
di-jibUng  iniurles 

lu  summary.  In  1968  the  unlver.sal  use  of 
seal  belts  by  front  seat  pas-senger  car  occu- 
pant* could  have  resulted  lu  a  savings  of  l>e- 
tween  14  335  and  25  540  lues  and  ii  reduction 
of  between  2?0,335  and  512  295  serious  in- 
juries J|s  the  number  of  accidents  continue 
to  rise  'possible  savings  In  future  years  are 
even  greater 

The  study  Illustrates  a  broad  Inconslst- 
eiiiv  between  mandatory  seat  belt  lnst.t.lla- 
tion  in  new  vehicles,  thus  far  appn. aching  a 
total  expendl'ure  of  81  000.000.000.  and  the 
rel\ti-. elv  small  advantage  that  Is  taken  of 
this  investment  This  situation  should  be 
r»si.ived  bv  state  legislatures 

The  consequences  of  mandatory  seat  belt 
us^-.  at  lea*'  In  the  front  seats  of  passenger 
cars  must  be  weighed;  the  number  of  fatal 
and  severe  Injuries  to  be  prevented  vs  the 
infringement  upoii  individual  choice  as  well 
(t.  the  cost  of  seat  belt  iiistallanon  for  cars 
presenilv  nor  so  equipped 

Admittedlv.  mandauiry  seat  belt  usage 
creates  problems  In  enforcement  be  it  by 
poUce  or  indlrectU  by  reduced  insurance 
company  benefits  In  case  of  an  involvement 
when  not  restrained  However,  it  is  believed 
that  mandatory  seat  belt  usage  legislation 
would  be  sufficient  in  it-self  for  most  people 
to  react  accordingly. 

The  Highway  Safety  Foundation  endorses 
such  legislation  and  contends  tliat  the  state 
legislatures  rn'ost  at  least  .address  them- 
selves to  this  issue 

ACItNO  W  LrOO  NLEN  rS 

Data  processini^  facilities  employed  in  this 
study  were  made  available  through  the 
generosity  of  the  Nationwide  Insurance 
Company 

Resvme  of  "A  Sttdy  of  Seat  Restraint  Use 
AND  ErrEcrrvEN'Ess  in  Traffic  .Occidents  ' 

(Bv  the  Highway  Safetv  Foundation  with  the 
cooperation  Jt  the  Ohio  -S'ate  Highway 
Patrol  and  Mansrteld.  Ohio  Priiice  De- 
partment.   Feb     3.    1970) 

MOTIV'.TiON    Fo!'.    THE    SIIDV 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  much  fub- 
llcity  and  eriiphasls  on  the  life  saving  value 
of  motor  vehicle  occupant  seat  restrainLs. 
narnclv  sea-  bell..  To  date,  this  has  resulted 
In  required  seat  restraints  on  all  new  pa.ssen- 
ger  cars.  Such  Installation  represent.s  an  an- 
nual cost  to  the  motoring  public  estimated  in 
exctse  of  t250  000.000  In  the  purchase  of 
nev  cars  The  t.,tal  investment  that  has 
bt-eii  made  for  sea'  restraints  since  they  be- 
came available  approaches  Sl.OOO.Oonooo  An 
accompanying  observation  has  been  ■  la" 
most  vehicle  lktcu pants  who  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  use  seat  belta  do  not  It  wafi  be- 
lieved that  this  study  could  Indicate  the  as- 
sumed advantages  of  using  seat  restraints 
and  serve  as  an  in:-trument  to  achieve  a 
much  greater  use  of  a  safety  device  for  which 
great  capital  investment  has  already  been 
dedicated 
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METHOD  OF  STtTDY 

The  data  lised  in  the  study  were  obtained 
from  4571  accidents  investl»taed  by  the  Ohio 
State  Hi.;hway  Patrol  and  the  Mansfield, 
Ohio  Police  Department  during  the  month 
of  Aut'ust.  1969  The>e  accidents  involved 
12,797  vehicle  occupants  In  each  investiga- 
tion special  data  were  calhered  for  each 
vehicle  occupant  including  the  availability 
and  use  of  seat  restraints  and  the  level  of 
injury  incurred 

HIGHLIGHT   STX'DT   REStJLTS 

1.  20  t  o:  all  vehicle  cccupaiits  were  using 
seat  restraints 

2  65  ;  of  all  vehicle  occupants  had  some 
type  of  seat  restraint  available 

3  Of  those  occupants  having  seat  re- 
stralii's  available,  31''-   used  some. 

4  When  the  driver  used  his  seat  belt  66'!^ 
of  rl.;ht  front  seat  passengers  also  u^ed 
them 

5.  shoulder  belts  are  uced  by  only  4^,  of 
those  vehicle  c-ccup.mts  having  them  avail- 
able. 

6  The  chance  of  be;ug  killed  was  observed 
to  be  4  06  as  £;reat  lor  unrestrained  pa.s.sen- 
ger  car  occupant.s  as  compared  to  tht  se  wear- 
Ine  seatbelt> 

7  The  chance  of  being  killed  was  observed 
to  be  5  36  as  >;reat  for  unrestrained  front 
seat  passent;er  car  occupants  as  compared  to 
those  wearing  scat  belts. 

8.  The  use  of  seat  be'.'s  did  not  significantly 
affect  the  chance  that  a  rear  seat  passenger 
car  occupant  would  be  killed. 

9  Tne  chance  of  being  severely  injvired 
was  observed  to  be  twice  eis  great  for  un- 
re-- rained  iront  ..eat  passenger  car  occu- 
pants as  compared  to  those  wearing  seat 
belti. 

IMPLICATION    OF   6TVDV    RESULTS 

The  results  of  this  study  can  be  more  fully 
appreciated  when  they  are  applied  to  the  na- 
tlon.V.  totals  of  55,200  dea-h-  anl  2  000  000 
disabling  injuries  resulting  from  traffic  accl- 
den's  in  1968  Prom  national  data  scirces 
and  observations  mcfc  In  thl3  studv  It  Is 
estimated  that  31400  deaths  and  1.024.590 
dls.ibllng  injuries  \vre  incurred  by  front 
seat  passenger  car  occupants  who  were  not 
wearing  seat  belts 

If,  in  1968,  all  Iron*  seat  passenger  car  oc- 
cup.mts  had  been  wearing  seat  belts,  the 
study  Indicates  that  25.540  lives  co.ild  have 
been  saved  This  estimate  Is  b.ised  on  the  ob- 
sened  relative  risk  ot  death  of  5.36  to  1  be- 
tween unrestrained  and  belted  fr  nt  seat 
p\ssenger  car  occupants.  U.-ln;:  a  relative  risk 
of  death  of  bat  1  84  to  1.  a  vcr\  conservative 
statistical  estimate  of  tUe  true  relative  risk. 
14,335  lives  would  have  bcei.  saved  had  all 
front  seat  p>assenter  car  occupants  'vcrn  seat 
bel'.s  Bv  a  similar  means  it  analysis,  be- 
tween 230  335  i-.nd  .'S' 2.295  dl!:.iblmr:  injuries 
could  have  been  prevented  had  all  front  sent 
passenger  car  occupants  worn  .scat   belts. 

In  summary,  m  IOCS  the  uulversa!  use  of 
seat  belts  by  front  seat  passenger  car  occu- 
pants could  lr:\e  resulted  In  a  savings  of  be- 
tween 14,335  and  25  ■)40  lives  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  bef,v<n  230.335  and  512.295  serious 
Injuries  .As  the  number  of  accidents  con- 
tinues to  rise,  possible  savings  In  future  years 
are  even  greater 

CONCHSIONS      ANO      RECOMMENDAIIONS 

The  study  has  lUustrtted  a  broad  mcon- 
slstencv  between  mandatory  sea"  belt  tn- 
sialLition  In  new  vehicles,  thus  tar  .ipproach- 
Inc  a  total  public  expenditure  of  $1,000,000- 
OOO.  and  the  relatively  sm.al!  advuntaje  that 
is  t  (ken  of  this  investment  This  sltuafon 
should  be  resoived  by  sfte  leitislatures 

The  consequences  of  mandatory  seat  belt 
ure.  at  least  In  the  front  seats  of  passenger 
cars,  must  be  weighed;  the  number  of  fatal 
and  severe  InUir.e^  to  be  prevented  vs  the 
Infringement  upon  iiidividual  choice  as  well 
as  the  cost  of  seat  belt  Installation  for  cars 
presently  not  so  equipped. 
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Admittedly,  mandatory  scat  belt  usage 
would  create  problems  In  enforcement  be  It 
by  police  or  Indirectly  by  reduced  Insurance 
benefits  in  case  of  an  Involvement  when  not 
restrained.  However,  It  Is  beUeved  that  man- 
datory sea;  belt  usage  le^tislatlon  would  be 
sufficient  in  Itself  for  most  people  to  .-eact  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  Highway  Stfety  Fotindatlon  endorses 
such  legislation  and  contends  that  th<>  state 
leeislatures  must  at  le.ist  address  themselves 
to  this  Issue. 

SOME    NOTES   APOfT   THE    HIGHWAY    SAFETY 
FOUNDATION 

The  Highway  Safety  Foundation  Is  a  non- 
profit, tax-exempt  organization  registered  In 
the  state  of  Ohio  that  Is  supported  by  con- 
cerned Individuals  and  industries.  As  Its 
name  implies,  the  Foundation's  main  func- 
tion is  to  engage  in  activities  that  can  help 
improve  safety  on  the  highway  and  simul- 
taneously afford  a  higher  quality  transporta- 
tion system 

from  its  beginning  In  1960  until  the  pres- 
ent time  the  Foundation  has  been  active  In 
asslstiince  to  law  enforcement  agencies 
through  production  and  distribution  of  re- 
cruiting films  and  through  paying  the  cost 
of  .jdvanced,  formal  education  for  upper- 
echelon  enforcement  officers:  also  in  public 
education,  through  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  motion  pictures  portraying  what  ac- 
tually happens  in  crashes  and  potential 
crash  situations  Foundation  films  have  been 
seen  by  mlUlons  of  students  as  a  part  of 
driver  education  programs. 

Since  1967  the  Foundation  has  concen- 
trated Its  effort  In  the  area  of  onslte,  multl- 
dlsclpUnary  accident  Investigation.  In  this 
program  the  Foundation  has  contLnuously 
fielded  a  team  of  sjseciaUsts  who  i>erform 
their  detailed  Investigations  at  the  actual 
accident  scene.  Through  this  effort  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  Insight  can  be  developed  toward 
safety  couutermeasures  v^lthln  and/or  modi- 
fications to  the  entire  highway  transporta- 
tion process  that  are  compatible  with  social 
and  economic  objectives.  In  addition  to  field- 
ing its  own  team  of  speclaUsts,  the  Founda- 
tion has  either  helped  or  Is  working  in  co- 
operation with  the  states  of  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Maryland  and  South  CaroUna  In  con- 
ducting similar  programs. 

Foundation  personnel,  both  resident  and 
consultant,  represent  a  wide  and  varied  ex- 
f>erlence  In  many  fields.  These  Include  the 
disciplines  of  psychology,  vehicle  mechanics, 
medicine,  traffic  and  highway  engineering, 
police  technology,  photography,  statistics, 
communications  and  data  processing. 

The  Foundation  has  begun  to  undertake 
a  series  of  special  studies  of  which  Its  work 
concerning  the  value  of  seat  belts  represents 
the  first  The  seat  belt  study  has  shown  that 
great  reductions  In  the  number  of  persona 
killed  and  seriously  Injured  on  the  highway 
can  be  achieved  and  has  lUustrated  the 
Foundation's  aggressive  program  by  recom- 
mending that.  In  the  absence  of  success  from 
mass  education  activities,  legislation  be 
passed  to  require  seat  belt  use. 

Highway   Safety   Fotjndation  TstrsTSES 

The  Honorable  James  A.  Rhodes.  Gover- 
nor of  Ohio,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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George  S  Case.  Jr  .  President,  The  Lam- 
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Ohio  State  Highway  Patrol.  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Anson  B.  Cook,  Executive  Director,  Ohio 
Peace  Officer  Training  Council,  Columbus. 
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Paul  Cooper,  President,  Cleveland  Twist 
Drill  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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James  C.  Gorman,  President,  Gorman- 
Rupp  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

George  J.  Grabner,  President,  Weather- 
head  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Avery  C.  Hand,  Jr.,  President,  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 
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John  Hart,  Vice  President,  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Co..  Akron.  Ohio. 

Wilson  Hlrschfeld.  State  Editor.  The  Plain 
Dealer,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

W.  C.  Klllgallon.  Vice  President.  The  Ohio 
Art  Co.,  Bryan,  Ohio. 

Henry  D.  Lester,  Treasurer  and  Vice  I>resi- 
dent.  The  Sherwln-WllUams  Co.,  Cleveland. 
Ohio. 

B.  H.  Little,  Treasurer,  Ohio  Brass  Co.. 
Mansfield,  Ohio. 

M.  J.  Ludwlg,  Vice  President,  Basic.  Inc., 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Hugh  D.  Luke,  President,  Reliance  Electric 
&  Engineering  Co..  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

P.  E.  Masheter,  Director,  Ohio  Department 
of  Highways,  Colimabus,  Ohio. 

Roy  B.  Miner,  President,  Cook  Coffee  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Charles  Nail,  President  The  Lumbermens 
Mutual  Ins.  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Warren  C.  Nelson,  Director,  Ohio  Dep.irt- 
ment  of  Highway  Safety,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

James  Pedler,  Jr.,  Attorney,  Akron.  Ohio. 

W.  R.  Tappan,  President,  The  Tappan  Co  . 
Mansfield,  Ohio. 

John  A.  Satmders.  President.  General  Fire- 
proofing  Co..  Youngstown.  Ohio. 

Allan  K.  Shaw.  SeiUor  Vice  President, 
Cleveland  Trust  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Richard  Stewart.  Partner,  Jones,  Day, 
Cockley  &  Reavls,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Tlnkham  Veale  II.  Chairman  and  Presi- 
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R.  D.  Wayman,  Partner,  Ernst  &  Ernst, 
Cleveland,  Ohio, 
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Keynote  Remarks  by  Hon.  Feank  M.  Clark, 
Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  High- 
way Safety  Foundation  Lt  ncheon.  Wash- 
incton.  D.C,  Febritahy  3.   1970 

Today  we  are  being  presented  with  a  con- 
crete recommendation  for  greatly  reducing 
the  number  of  deaths  and  serious  Injuries 
that  occur  each  year  on  our  nation's  high- 
ways. In  an  age  when  56,200  people  lose  their 
lives  and  over  2.000.000  more  suffer  disabling 
injuries  In  a  single  year,  we  cannot  afford 
to  Ignore  any  possible  course  of  action  which 
premises  to  significantly  reduce  this  carnage. 

The  Highway  Safety  Foundation's  study 
of  seat  restraint  use  and  effectiveness  sug- 
gests a  specific  course  of  action,  based  on 
Etn  examination  of  facts  and  this  is  of  great 
value.  Too  many  studies  brought  to  public 
attention  thoroughly  analyze  a  problem  but 
faU  to  set  forth  the  steps  required  to  solve 
it.  As  a  legislator,  I  too,  must  use  the  tools  of 
research  and  professional  studies  to  suggest 
solutions  m  order  that  I  and  my  associates 
may  select  the  best  course  to  follow. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Highway  Safety  Founda- 
tion, this  private  organization  sp>eclallzes  in 
conducting  on-site  Investigations  of  traffic 
accidents  using  a  multldlsclpUnary  team  ap- 
proach. Whereas  many  of  \is  read  reports  of 
traffic  accidents  and  related  studies,  the  men 
of  the  highway  safety  foundation  are  con- 
fronted with  the  results  of  the  accident  at 
the  scene.  They  see  and  often  assist  the  In- 
jured parties.  They  also  come  face-to-face 
with  the  traffic  fatality.  Only  too  often  they 
encounter  a  traffic  death  that  could  have 
been  prevented  had  a  seat  belt  been  worn. 
The  Foundation  study,  undertaken  at  Its  own 
expense,  represents  an  effort  to  obtain  a 
more  conclusive  answer  or  substantiation  of 
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what  appears  to  be  the  fact:  That  seat  belt 
use  significantly  reduces  the  chance  of  death 
and  serious  injury  in  a  traffic  accident. 

1.  Between  16,000  and  25,000  lives  and  230,- 
000  to  512,000  serious  Injuries  could  be 
saved  in  a  single  year  If  all  front  seat  pas- 
senger car  occupants  wore  seat  belts. 

2.  Unfortunately  only  "iV;,  of  vehicle  oc- 
cupants having  seat  belts  available  are  using 
them  when  Involved  In  an  accident :  shoulder 
harness  use  Is  almost  nonexistent. 

3.  To  date  approximately  one  billion  dol- 
lars lias  been  invested  In  providing  occupant 
seat  restraints  in  new  vehicles. 

The  Foundation's  recommendation  that 
seat  belt  use  be  mandatory  for  front  seat 
passenger  car  occupants  is  logical.  We  have 
already  mandated  that  seat  belts  be  installed 
in  all  new  cars.  We  have  also  observed  that 
advertising  and  public  education  campaigns 
have  been  unsuccesslul  In  getting  the  ma- 
jority of  people  to  voluntarUy  wear  seat  belts. 

While  work  goes  on  to  develop  more  crash- 
worthy  vehicles,  energy  absorbing  systems 
thit  do  not  rely  on  the  driver  or  his  pas- 
sengers, and  the  prevention  of  accidents  In 
the  first  place,  we  mtist  look  to  interim  meas- 
ures until  the  desired  goals  can  be  reached. 

The  Highway  Safety  Foundation  has  Issued 
a  challenge  to  the  state  legislatures.  In  pro- 
jecting and  presenting  the  benefits  to  be 
gained  from  compulsory  seat  belt  use,  a 
specific  course  of  action  has  been  offered. 
What  Is  now  needed  Is  a  goveriunental  ac- 
ceptance of  the  recommendation. 

I  personally  concur  with  the  Foundation's 
recommendation.  I  believe  that  the  benefits 
to  be  achieved  will  far  outweigh  the  discom- 
forts. 

We  cannot  let  the  momentum  of  this  study 
end  with  this  conference.  The  Foundation 
has  undertaken  its  study  and  presented  Its 
results.  The  next  step  Is  ours. 

News  Release  by  Highway  Safety  Founda- 
tion, Mansfield,  Ohio,  February  3  1970 
With  the  aid  of  the  Ohio  State  Highway 
Patrol  and  the  Mansfield.  Ohio  Police  De- 
partment, the  Highway  Safety  Founda- 
tion recently  found  some  interesting  results 
In  a  study  on  the  use  and  effectiveness  of 
seat  restraints  in  automobiles. 

The  Highway  Safety  Foundation  ob- 
served that  although  over  one  bUUon  dol- 
lars has  already  been  Invested  In  the  Installa- 
tion of  seat  belts,  most  occupants  who  have 
the  opportunity  to  use  the  belts  do  not. 

Of  the  4,671  automobile  accidents  Investi- 
gated In  the  study,  it  was  found  that  the 
chances  of  an  unrestrained  person  being 
killed  was  4.06  as  great  as  occupants  wearing 
belts.  For  the  front  seat  passenger,  chances 
of  death  were  5.36  as  great. 

The  restilts  of  the  study  show  that  the 
universal  use  of  seat  belts  by  front  seat  oc- 
cupants could  have  saved  as  many  as  25,000 
lives  p)er  year  and  possibly  reduced  over 
512,000  serious  Injuries. 

The  study  concluded  that  the  Inconsistency 
between  mandatory  seat  belt  InstaUatlon, 
approaching  a  pubUc  expenditure  of  one  bil- 
lion dollars,  and  the  relatively  small  ad- 
vantage of  this  Investment  should  be  re- 
solved by  the  various  state  legislatures. 

HSP  feels  that  consequences  of  mandatory 
seat  belt  use  must  be  weighted  In  terms  of 
fatal  and  severe  Injuries  prevention  versus 
the  Infringement  upon  Individual  choice  as 
well  as  cost  of  Installation  of  this  vital  safety 
device.  HSF  endorses  legislation  at  the  State 
level  making  seat  belt  use  mandatory  and 
contends  that  state  legislatures  must  address 
themselves  to  this  Issue. 

Supported  by  concerned  Individuals  and 
Industries,  the  Highway  Safety  Foundation. 
a  nonprofit,  tax-exempt  organization,  has  as 
its  main  function  to  engage  In  activities  that 
can  help  Improve  safety  on  the  highway  and 
simultaneously  afford  a  higher  quality  trans- 
portation system. 
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GOVERNMENT  PL.\NNING  THREAT - 
ENS  HOME  BUYERS  FREEDOM 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

IN  T:!E  HOt~E  OF  REPREStNTMlVES 
Tuesday.  February  3    1970 


Mr  DERWINSKl  Mr  Speaker,  my 
attention  has  just  been  directed  to  a 
ver>-  etTective  and  timely  editorial  in 
the  December  31  issue  of  the  Oak  Lawn. 
HI  News  commenting  on  the  threat  to 
individual  homeownership  which  devel- 
ops from  federal  Government  paternal- 
ism 

The  editorial  is  an  extremely  tffective 
summary  of  the  situation  and  merits 
thoMchtful  revk-w  by  otticials  in  the 
HUD  bureaucracy  as  well  as  Members 
ofCon-'re^s  It  follows: 

GOVER-SMENT  PLASNINi,  THREATENS  HoME 

BrvERs  Freedom 
It  Is  conccUable  that  In  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future  middle  Income  American  fam- 
ilies win  be  dependent  on  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  their  housing  The  public  has 
already  accepted  the  Idea  that  local  and 
federal  government  provide  public  housing 
for  low  Income  families  and  if  present  gov- 
ernment policies  and  economic  conditions 
continue,  middle  income  families  not  only 
will  not  be  able  to  afford  a  home  of  their 
own.  but  housing  will  not  be  available  for 
them 

It  Is  ircntc  that  the  federal  government 
wi;i  find  It  necessary  Ui  solve  the  critical 
housing  shortage  In  the  United  States  when 
It  was  the  federal  government  which  created 
'he  problem  In  the  first  place  Through 
vears  of  deficit  financing  brought  about  bv 
an  Idea  that  the  American  people  had  an 
endless  supply  of  money  and  also  the  idea 
th.^t  the  United  States  could  solve  all  th? 
world  and  social  problems  by  spending  more 
monev,  the  federal  government  has  now 
found  Itself  In  a  position  of  having  to  pav 
historically  high  interest  rates  in  order  to 
finance  iti  various  programs  and  the  Viet 
Nam  war 

This  has  created  a  situation  whereby 
capital  hBis  moved  away  from  savings  and 
loan  associations,  the  InsUtutlons  which 
supply  the  ma.'or  portion  of  the  nations 
home  mortgage  money.  Today,  rates  on  gov- 
ernment securities  have  risen  to  an  histori- 
cal hleh  of  about  a""'  while  obligations  of 
a^rencles  of  the  United  States  Oovernment 
are  currently  paying  in  excess  of  8-^  Sav- 
ings and  loan  associations,  which  rrarii- 
tionallv  have  been  the  major  ?ource  of 
mortgage  credit,  are  restricted  by  govern- 
ment rfeiilatlons  to  paying  S'^"  on  pass- 
book accounts  and  up  to  6%  on  certificate 
accounts  and  find  themselves  unable  to 
compete  with  the  rate  of  return  on  gL-vem- 
ment  .securities. 

Preston  M.\rtln  chnlrman  of  the  Ped<»rU 
Home  Lonn  Bank  Bmrd.  which  advances 
mortgage  funds  lo  javlnes  and  lo;  ns  his 
stated  that  the  r.ite  that  the  s  ■.'.;  Ls  w.)l 
have  to  p^y  m  borrow  money  from  the 
Federal  Home  L*  m  Bank  will  be  increased 
up  to  8  •  some  time  In  1970  This  will 
f':rther  nghten  an  aVre(>d'-  non-exls'ent 
sTipn'.y  if  mortg^ee  fnnds  'o  the  home  buvcr 
and  home  builder  In  the  Chicago  metro- 
politan area  in  the  month  of  November,  ner- 
mlii  for  homes  and  apartments  declined  for 
the  seventh  cont.eciTlve  mi 'nth  compared  to 
a  year  ago.  Home  building  permits  dmppcd 
42'"  to  the  liwest  November  :evel  since  1946. 
while  permits  fnr  new  apartments  dropped 
61"  .  the  lowest  si  nee  1 982 
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George  Romney,  secretary  of  the  Dep.irt- 
nu'iit  of  Housing  and  Urb.m  Development, 
in  .1  recent  speech  said  tiiat  our  country,  to 
meet  its  hou-ln';  needs,  shciuld  be  produc.ug 
2  400.000  new  housing  uuius  a  year,  and  th.it 
we  arc  only  building  at  a  rate  i.f  1.200.tX)0 
unlti'. 

Not  only  has  the  high  Interest  rates  dried 
up  the  source  of  mortgage  credit,  but  Uitl.i- 
Uon  h.is  pushed  the  cos>t  of  homes  ^o  high 
that  the  ..ver.ige  .■Vnieric.m  is  boiuii  pr.cid 
ou:  of  ihe  home  bu\ing  market.  T>xlay, 
peviple  are  paying  30  and  40  thousand  dollars 
for  homes  when  ten  ye.irs  ago  the  same 
pei.ple  would  lia\e  paid  20  to  25  ihousaiul 
doll  ir>  f^r  a  comparable  home  So  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  situ.itlon  where  the  govern- 
ment h.is  made  it  impossible  for  private 
enterprise  tu  freely  operate  U>  meet  the 
housing  needs  of  the  country,  and  the  gov- 
ernnitiu  w;ll  now  take  upwii  it.self  lo  solve 
the  problem  for  us. 

.'Mreaciy  Romney  Is  conducting  neKotl.i- 
tlon.=i  with  iziani  companies  to  initiate  •  Opr r- 
atlon  Breakthru".  the  government  s  p'.au  to 
provide  more  housing,  homes  which  will  be 
pl.^nned  by  the  government  and  which  will 
be  f.iciorv  built,  and  built  on  land  aggre- 
gated by  5.tate  and  local  officials.  Romney 
has  .ilreLidy  announced  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
which  has  been  tu  existence  for  four  years, 
Is  n.jw  lo  be  really  or^ani7*d  for  the  first 
time  In  the  dep.u-tmont  there  will  be  four 
assistant  secretaries,  one  of  these  being  Mr. 
Eugene  Guiledge  who  will  h.ive  the  title  of 
.iosistan:  :iecrctary  cf  Housing  Production 
.i!id  Morti^age  Credit.  It  will  be  his  respon- 
slbilltv  to  supervise  all  hou.'^lng  production 
and  rehabilitation  activities  and  Initiate 
construction  and  financial  settlement  for 
publ.c  h'-iusins. 

Therefore,  we  see  that  If  the  present  trend 
continues,  there  Is  a  distinct  ptissibiUty  that 
many  of  us  will  be  living  in  .i  home  planned 
..nd  developed  or  sub.'^ldlzed  by  the  federal 
government  and  we  will  havp  I'lst  our  free- 
dom of  choici'  of  purchasing  our  own  home. 
It  IS  paradoxical,  that  in  America,  the 
country  in  which  private  home  ownership 
has  meant  so  much  and  that  has  been  pro- 
tected SO  diligently  by  the  government  over 
•.he  vears  that  -he  s.ime  government  through 
Its  present  policies  may  well  destroy  this 
cherished  heritage. 


February  J,  1970 


INVITATION   TO   CHAOS 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  3.  1970 
Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  submit  for  pnntmf?  in  the  Congres- 
sional Rfcorh  an  article  from  the  Janu- 
an-  30,  1970,  issue  of  Lafe  magazine  by 
Mr  Theodore  H  White  in  which  he 
deals  with  the  rieclion  reform  legisla- 
tion approved  by  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentati'.es  last  September. 

In  one  of  the  mot  lucid,  reasoned  ar- 
-lunenl-s  yet  put  to  print.  Mr.  White 
says  the  action  by  the  House  was  "a 
triumph  of  noble  purpose  over  common- 
sen.se."  and  "an  invitation  to  national 
chaos  " 

I  invite  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  as  well  as  members  of  the  State 
legi.<:latures  who  eventually  will  be  con- 
fronted with  this  issue,  to  ponder  well 
the  wamin-s  laid  down  by  Mr.  White. 


February  S,  1970 


The  article  follows: 
Direct    Elections:    An   Invitation   to 
National   Chaos 
^By  Tlieodore  H.  White) 
Last   September,    la    a    triumph    of    noble 
purpose  over  common  .-.ent-e.  the  House  pas.sed 
and    h.is   sent    to   the   Senate   a   proposal   to 
abolish  the  Federal  Sysunu. 

It  Is  not  called  that,  of  co.irse  Put  forth 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the 
ncv«.'  scheme  offers  a  supposedly  better  way 
of  electing  Presidents  .Advanced  with  the  de- 
lusive rhetoric  of  lox  popiji'i.  i  ox  Dei,  It  not 
only  wipes  out  the  ob.solete  Electoral  College 
but  abolishes  the  sovereign  states  as  voting 
units  In  the  name  of  The  People.  It  pro- 
poses that  a  giant  plebiscite  pour  all  70- 
000.000  American  votes  Into  a  single  pool 
whose  winner-  whether  by  5,000  or  6,000.- 
OOO—ls   h.Uled   as   National   Chief. 

American  elections  are  a  naked  transac- 
tion in  ptiv^er—a  cruel,  brawling  year-long 
adventure  swept  by  proiound  passion  and 
prejudice.  Quite  naturally,  therefore.  Con- 
stitution and  tr.idltlon  have  tried  to  limit 
the  sweep  ot  p.i?slons,  packaging  the  raw 
votes  within  each  state,  weighting  each 
state's  electoral  vote  proportionately  to  pop- 
ulation, letting  each  make  Us  own  rules  and 
police  its  own  fKJlls. 

The  new  theory  holds  that  an  Instantane- 
ous direct  cascade  of  votes  offers  citizens  a 
more  res^xinslble  choice  cf  leadership — and 
It  is  only  when  one  tests  hlghmlnded  theory 
against  reality  that  It  becomes  nightmare. 
Since  the  essence  ol  the  proposal  is  a 
change  In  the  way  voles  are  counted,  the 
first  left  must  be  a  h.ird  look  at  vote-count- 
ing as  It  actually  operates.  Over  most  of  the 
United  States  votes  are  cast  and  counted 
honestly  No  one  anymore  can  sttal  an  elec- 
tion that  Is  not  clofce  to  begin  with,  and  in 
the  past  generation  vote  fraud  has  dimin- 
ished dramatically  I 

StlU.  anyone  who  trusts  the  precise  count  j. 
in  Gary,  Ind.;  Cook  County,  111.;  Duval  ^ 
County,  Texas;  Suffolk  County.  Mass.;  or  In  x 
half  a  dozen  border  and  Southern  states  Is 
out  of  touch  with  political  reality.  Under 
the  present  electoral  system,  however,  crooks 
in  r-uch  areas  are  limited  to  toying  with  the 
electoral  vote  of  one  state  only;  and  then 
only  when  margins  are  exceptionally  tight. 
Even  then,  when  the  dial  riggers,  ballot  stut- 
ters, late  counters  and  recounters  are  stimu- 
lated to  play  electlon-nlght  poker  with  the 
results,  their  art  Is  balanced  by  crooks  of 
the  other  party  playing  the  same  game. 

John  F.  Kennedy  won  in  1960  by  the  tis- 
sue-'Mn  margin  of  118.550— less  than  Vi 
of  one  percent  of  the  national  total — in  an 
election  stained  with  outright  fraud  In  at 
least  three  states.  No  one  challenged  his  vic- 
tory, however,  because  the  big  national  deci- 
sion had  been  made  by  electoral  votes  of 
honest-count  states,  sealed  off  from  con- 
tamination by  fraud  elsewhere — and  because 
scandal  could  as  well  be  charged  to  Republi- 
cans as  to  Democrats.  But  If,  henceforth,  all 
•he  r.iw  vo'e-=  fr-n  Hftwiill  to  .Maine  are 
tunneled  into  one  vast  pool,  and  popular 
results  .ire  a.s  close  as  1960  and  1968.  the 
pres.sure  to  cheat  or  call  recounts  must  pene- 
trate everywhere — f<3r  any  vote  stolen  any- 
where in  'he  Union  pressures  politicians 
•housands  of  miles  iway  to  balance  or  pro- 
test It.  Twice  In  the  past  decade,  the  new 
proposal  would  have  brought  Amerlc  i  to 
chaos. 

To  enforce  honest  vote-counting  In  all 
the  naMon's  170,000  precincts,  national 
policing  becomes  nfcc.-sary  So.  too.  do  uni- 
form federal  laws  on  voter  qualifications 
New  laws,  for  example,  will  have  to  forbid 
any  state  from  Increasing  Its  share  of  the 
total  bv  enfranchlilng  young.-iters  of  18  (as 
Kentucky  and  Georgia  do  now)  while  most 
others  limit  voting  to  those  over  21.  Resi- 


dence requirements,  too,  must  be  made  uni- 
form In  all  states  The  centralization  re- 
quired b-eaches  all  American  tradition. 

Reality  forces  candidates  today  to  plan 
campaigns  on  many  levels,  choosing  groups 
and  regions  to  which  they  must  appeal.  Im- 
portantly educating  themselves  on  local  Is- 
sues in  states  they  seek  to  carry. 

But  If  states  are  abolished  as  voting  units, 
TV  become^  absolutely  dominant.  Campaign 
strategy  ch.mges  from  delicately  assembling 
a  winning  coalition  of  states  and  becomes 
a  medl  1  effort  'o  capture  the  larsest  share 
of  the  national  "vote  market."  Instead  of 
courting  regional  party  leaders  by  compro- 
mise, candidates  will  rely  on  media  masters. 
Issues  will  be  shr.ped  in  national  TV  studios, 
and  the  heaviest  swat  wlU  go  to  the  can- 
didate who  ralFes  the  most  mor.ey  to  buy 
the  best  time  and  most  "creative"  TV  talent. 
The  most  ominous  domestic  reality  today 
Is  race  confrontation.  Black  votes  count  to- 
day because  blacks  vote  chiefly  In  blg-clty 
states  where  they  make  the  margin  of  dif- 
ference. No  candidate  seeking  New  York's 
43  electoral  votes,  Pennsylvania's  29,  IIU- 
nols'  26  can  avoid  courting  the  black  vote 
that  may  swing  those  states.  II  states  are 
abolished  as  voting  units,  the  chief  political 
leverage  of  Negroes  is  also  abolished.  When- 
ever a  race  Issue  has  been  settled  by  pleb- 
iscite— from  California's  Proposition  14  (on 
Open  Housing)  In  1964  to  New  York's  Police 
Review  Board  In  1966 — the  plebiscite  vote 
has  put  the  blacks  down.  Yet  a  paradox  of 
the  new  rhetoric  Is  that  Southern  conserva- 
tives, who  have  most  to  gain  by  the  new 
proposal,  oppose  It,  while  Northern  liberals, 
who  have  most  to  lose,  support  It  because 
It  Is  hallowed  In  the  name  of  The  People. 

What  Is  wrong  In  the  old  system  Is  not 
state-by-state  voting.  What  Is  wrong  Is  the 
anachronistic  Electoral  College  and  the  mis- 
chief anonymous  "electors"  can  perpetrate 
In  the  wake  of  a  close  election.  Even  more 
dangerous  is  the  provision  that  lets  the 
House.  If  no  candidate  has  an  electoral  ma- 
jority, choose  the  President  by  the  undemo- 
cratic unit  rule — one  state,  one  vote.  These 
dangers  can  be  eliminated  simply  by  an 
amendment  which  abolishes  the  Electoral 
College  but  retains  the  electoral  vote  by  each 
state  and  which,  next,  provides  that  In  an 
election  where  there  Is  no  electoral  majority, 
senators  and  congressmen.  Individually  vot- 
ing In  Joint  session  and  hearing  the  voices 
of  the  people  In  their  districts,  will  elect  a 
President. 

What  Is  right  about  the  old  system  Is  the 
sense  of  Identity  It  gives  Americans.  As  they 
march  to  the  polls.  Bay  Staters  should  feel 
Massachusetts  Is  speaking,  Hooslers  should 
feel  Indiana  Is  speaking:  blacks  and  other 
minorities  should  feel  their  votes  count; 
so.  too.  should  Southerners  from  Tidewater 
to  the  Gulf.  The  Federal  System  has  worked 
superbly  for  almost  two  centuries.  It  can 
and  should  be  speedily  Improved.  But  to  re- 
duce Americans  to  faceless  digits  on  an  enor- 
mous tote  board.  In  a  plebl.'^cUe  swept  by 
demagoguery,  manipulated  by  TV.  at  the 
mercy  of  crooked  counters — this  Is  an  ab- 
surdity for  which  goodwill  and  noble  theory 
are  no  Justification. 


GILBERT      OPPOSES      VETO      OP 
HEALTH  AND  EDUCATION  FUNDS 


HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF    NFW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  28.  1970 
Mr.  GILBERT,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted 
to  override  the  President's  veto  of  the 
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Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  appro- 
priation bill,  and  I  regret  the  House  of 
Representatives  did  not  have  the  two- 
thirds  necessary  to  nullify  the  President's 
irresponsible  act. 

President  Nixon  declared  that  he 
vetoed  this  vital  measure  because  it  ap- 
propriated $1  billion  more  than  he 
wanted  for  educational  program.s.  He 
said  this  $1  billion  would  be  inflationary. 
In  a  total  Federal  budget  of  almost  $200 
billion,  this  sum  represents  barely  one- 
half  of  1  percent.  That  one-half  of  1 
percent  does  not  represent  the  inflation- 
ary edge.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  believe 
it  will  deny  education  opportimities  to 
many  American  schoolchildren. 

I  am  more  opposed  to  inflation  than 
President  Nixon — because  I  represent 
men  and  women  who  pay  for  it  out  of 
meager  weekly  paychecks.  But  I  imder- 
stand  the  difference,  in  building  a  sotmd 
economy,  between  investment  and  waste. 
I  think  the  President  should  use  other 
methods  available  to  him  to  combat  in- 
flation. As  I  have  often  advocated,  he 
should  take  a  more  critical  look  at  ex- 
orbitant military  spending  instead  of 
jeopardizing  education.  I  propwse  to  in- 
vest in  the  young  men  and  women  of  this 
country,  on  whose  schooling  every  Amer- 
ican depends  for  economic  growth  and 
stability. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  President  has  vetoed 
the  appropriation  bill  which  provides 
funds  for  many  of  our  major  domestic 
programs:  education,  health,  and  anti- 
poverty.  New  York  City  will  lose  $36  mil- 
lion in  education  ftuids.  This  will  mean 
the  curtailment  in  New  York  City  of  pro- 
grams for  remedial  courses,  special  facil- 
ities and  student  losms  to  aid  the  low- 
income  student  with  college  potential. 
The  bilingual  education  program,  which 
I  was  instrumental  in  getting  through 
Congress,  will  be  cut  back  by  $1  million. 
Some  450,000  yoimgsters  may  have  to 
be  dropped  from  title  I  programs  next 
fall.  Another  250,000  will  be  deprived  of 
summer  programs;  library  fimds  will  be 
cut  back  by  $1.3  million,  vocational  pro- 
grams will  be  curtailed,  suid  handicapped 
pupils  will  suffer  the  loss  of  $500,000. 

In  many  cases,  school  districts  have 
borrowed  to  meet  the  commitments  in 
anticipation  of  Federal  funding.  In  other 
cases,  locally  derived  funds  budgeted  for 
the  end  of  the  school  year  have  already 
been  spent  in  anticipation  of  the  forth- 
coming Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
funds. 

Fimds  will  be  reduced  for  mental 
health  services,  medical  research,  con- 
sumer protection,  and  environmental 
health  services — all  programs  which  I 
strongly  supported  and  have  witnessed 
as  they  have  made  tremendous  contri- 
butions to  the  health  and  well-being  of 
our  citizens.  Several  thousand  potential 
medical  students  will  lose  opportimities 
for  loans,  and  research  for  cures  for 
major  crippling  and  killing  diseases,  such 
as  cancer  and  heart  ailments,  will  be 
set  back  needlessly. 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  a  deficit  of  over  $750  million 
at  the  present  time.  The  veto  of  this 
bill  is  going  to  mean  a  greater  deficit. 
The  city's  plans  call  for  the  beginning 
of  construction  of  24  urgently  needed 
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schools  this  year,  and  yet  we  are  able 
to  begin  only  15  because  of  incresises  in 
building  costs.  Education  costs  in  New 
York  State  rose  from  $1.6  billion  a  decade 
ago  to  $4.1  billion  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted  for  the  increa-sed 
appropriation  for  HEW  when  it  first 
came  before  the  House  in  July  1969.  No 
one  is  more  concerned  about  the  health 
and  education  needs  of  our  countrj-  than 
I  am,  and  I  shall  continue  to  support 
governmental  cooperation  and  assistance 
among  all  levels  of  government  to  pro- 
vide the  best  possible  quality  of  education 
and  medical  care  for  Americans.  Educa- 
tion should  be  our  Nation's  No.  1  priority. 
It  is  a  weapon  agamst  crime  in  the 
streets,  it  is  a  sound  investment  in  the 
youth  of  our  country,  a  strong  force 
against  unemployment  and  poverty. 

I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
President  Nixon's  veto  will  halt  the 
forces  of  inflation.  But  I  do  believe  it 
will  deny  education  opportunities  to 
American  schoolchildren. 
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HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  3,  1970 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
periodically  make  a  report  to  the  people 
of  the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Nebraska,  whom  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  in  the  U,S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

This  is  my  fifth  report  for  the  91st 
Congress: 

Washington  Report 

(By  Congressman  Gij:nn  Cunningham) 

January,  1970. 

PLATTE    RIVER   DAM    PROJECT   LOSES   IN    POLL 

Dear  Friends:  Near  the  close  of  the  first 
session  of  the  91st  Congress  I  sent  to  each 
household  In  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict a  questionnaire  seeking  your  views  on 
Important  Issues  facing  the  District  and  na- 
tion. 

You  were  wonderful.  The  return  was  over- 
whelming and  I  am  the  envy  of  my  fellow 
members  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  seldom  receive  such  a  response. 

As  you  might  expect,  the  closest  margin 
on  any  direct  question  was  on  the  proposed 
construction  of  the  Platte  River  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  which  I  have  opp>osed  from  the 
outset. 

Of  those  returning  the  questionnaires,  40.5 
percent  were  opposed  to  the  project,  com- 
pared to  36.2  percent  In  favor  of  the  $500 
million  undertaking.  The  remaining  23.3  per- 
cent expressed  no  opinion. 

The  majority  of  those  returning  question- 
naires In  four  of  the  five  counties  In  the 
Second  District — Burt.  Cass,  Douglas  and 
Washington — were  opposed  to  the  dam.  In 
Sarpy  County,  the  tally  was  40.8  percent  for 
the  project,  31.6  percent  opposed  and  27  6 
percent  registering  no  opinion. 

As  I  have  stated  on  a  number  of  occasions, 
the  area  of  greatest  potential  growth  In 
Nebraska  Is  the  corridor  between  Omaha  and 
Lincoln. 

I  am  certain  this,  coupled  with  the  inunda- 
tion of  126,000  acres  of  choice  farm  land  and 
a  growing  skepticism  as  to  its  recreational 
value,  prompted  the  negative  respcnse  to 
my  questionnaire. 
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31  .M  MA  BY  —  91ST    lONCRESS.     1ST    SESSION 

Dav^  :n  Session -  186 

Total  Bills  Introdviced -.-    --   l!3.950 

Cunnicgnani  Bills  Introduced -  84 

Repor»cd  out  of  Commlttw 1.451 

Measures  Passed -- -    1.140 

P\;bhc  Laws -  '^*' 

PAPIO    RZCREATJONAL    DEVELOPMENT    ASSfRED 

^;anv  have  overlooked  the  recreational  po- 
tential offered  bv  the  Paplo  Watershed  Proj- 
ect -Ahich  I  have  K  ng  f^istered 

W.th  monev  now  available  for  planning 
and  proper'y  acqvasif.on.  c^  nstructlon  funds 
will  soon  f.,  llow  for  the  21  danis 

Chairman  Milt  Fricke  f  PapUUon  HUd  hi'- 
Pap.o  Watershed  Board  ha\e  been  b  liv  and 
•he  resii!',-;  are  pratifv.ng.  The  State  Onnie 
Porestatlon  and  P.irk.s  Comnilislon  has  signed 
rt  letter  of  intent  to  be  re.-ip<'nsib!e  fir  recrf- 
atlon  developn.t-Li;  around  all  21  ..  f  the  tlan-..- 
Dougl&s  County  and  Omaha  have  !ndicate>'. 
interest  in  incorporating  several  of  ihe  dan 
s'.te.s  into  their  ^lartc  system  B  th  S»irpv  a:;il 
Washington  Cotinties  indicate  a  wUUugi.t-.sB 
to  participate  In  the  program. 

P  iSTAt     CORPv^RATlON    HA.<i    BIG    ZDCK 

Preslden-  N'.xons  proposal  to  replace  the 
present  P  "  0«:e  Department  w!*h  a  wr  'llv 
cove.'nment-Qwned  corporation  received  "ver- 
whelmir.j   approval    In   my   Opinion   Pr'l 

Alm-'r:  60  perco;.t  of  those  returning  qac- 
tionnaires  ftvored  the  corporation  concept. 
T^entv-rwo  percent  were  opposed  and  18  7 
percent  did  not  expres.^  an  opinion. 

.\5  vou  might  expe.-t,  the  largest  number  of 
replies  c.me  from  Douplas  Pcunty,  which 
also  produced  the  !arge?t  m  irgln  for  the  cor- 
pcruion.  33  '?  percent 

The  origlnai  bill  los"  Ir.  committee  '.n  ,\ 
13  13  tie  vote  However  after  months  of  wi  irk 
and  consultation  with  the  Administration.  I 
reren^lv  introduced  another  measure  (HR. 
15430    to  set  up  ..  Postil  Authority 

STRONG    srPPO^T    FOR    tOTTERY 

Tl.ere  wis  also  string  support  for  Presi- 
dent Ni.\on's  revision  of  trie  Draft  ba.sed  upon 
a  lottery  sy,tem.  Of  course,  this  is  n^w  law 

Just  over  two-thirds  of  those  responding 
f:.vored  the  lottery  w.nl'e  only  12  1  per.:ent 
suggested  that  ".he  draft  be  abolished 

RESULTS  OF  1969  SECOND 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  the  area  of  campus  disturbances.  58  6 
percent  favored  giving  college  and  civil  au- 
thorities greater  power  U'  .i-t  while  a  num- 
ber of  others  suggested  withdrawing  federal 
.lid  to  those  involved  Thi^  complete  resvilts 
showing  the  overall  totals  and  a  county-by- 
county  uibulatlon   ff  iiow  this  report 

GREGORY  CRM'".  OK  OMAHA   V^EST  rv)INT  NOMl.NEE 

I  have  selected  Gregory  Craig  as  principal 
nominee  to  West  Point  The  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Brvant  Craig.  3711  N  18  St.  Omaha. 
Gret;orv  i<  a  student  M  the  Military  Academy 
Prep  School.  Pt   Belvolr,  Va. 

CENSl'S    BEOINS    APBH.     1 

The  Dect'tinial  Cciisu.s  will  begin  >  n  April 
1  and  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  Just  how 
in.portani  it  Is  to  respond  to  the  question- 
naire when  It  arrives. 

As  you  know,  the  Census  pro.  ides  the 
statistics  which  are  the  ba.-,ls  for  your  elected 
representation  and  for  hundreds  of  Govern- 
ment programs  which  benefit  you  directly. 

BlUli'ns  of  do'la.-s  in  lands.  r'XxIs  and 
service*  from  the  Federal  Government  are 
lUlotted  on  tlie  baols  of  Census  information 
as  IS  the  number  of  local,  sUte  and  Ffderal 
r.,-preseiitatives  you  will  have.  You  must  be 
CJtinted  If  you  want  lo  count! 

SUPREME     COURT     Hfc.*RS     ARl.VMENTS     ON     CIN- 
NI.NCHAM     L.\W 

The  Supreme  Ciurt  uas  he.ird  argiiiuenus 
on  the  constitutionality  of  the  'Cunning- 
ham Law,"  which  gives  parents  the  means  to 
nalt  the  flrw  of  unsol  cr.ed  .^mut  t.'  the  fam- 
ily mall  box  A  decision  is  expected  in  the 
near  future 

This  is  the  last  stop  [or  thoee  people 
who  would  poison  the  minds  of  our  younp 
as  they  become  wealthy  through  the  sale  of 
porn..4r:.phv  A  thr>  e-]udi<o  C.ilif-.rnla  Co.irt 
last  year  upheld  the  law  which  I  authored  in 
the  90th  Congress 

More  than  400.000  persons  have  requested 
their  n.imes  *o  be  -err^ved  from  the  smut 
peddlers'  m.illini:  Us;,  since  ihl-  me  i.-,ure  be- 
came effective  In  April  1968  That  number 
grows  dally  as  more  people  learn  they  can 
secure  from  their  local  Post  Office  a  form 
(POD  Publication  r23)  with  instructions 
on  how   to  have   their   names  removed. 
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Just  last  week  I  received  a  letter  from  a 

man  whrise  13-year-old  son  had  received  some 
of  the  most  vile  material  you  can  Imagine. 
This  Is  quite  a  shock  to  a  parent  and  untU 
we  tighten  our  laws  even  more,  this  filth 
will  find  Ita  way  to  the  young. 

APOl.LO     n:  M     STILL     AVAILABLE 

.\  30-nalnute  color  documentary  film  on  the 
historic  voyage  of  Apollo  11  to  the  moon  still 
is  available  through  my  Omaha  office,  A  num- 
ber of  organizations  and  schools  have  already 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  see 
this  film.  Reservations  may  be  made  by  call- 
ing the  Omaha  office  at  221  4631  I  regret  that 
we  will  not  be  able  to  project  the  film  for 
you.  but  I  am  hopeful  your  group  will  either 
have  or  have  available  a  16mm  sound  pro- 
jector 

.NEW  rrC  CHAIRMAN  IS  SWOR.N"   IN 

I  A-as  invited  by  President  Mxon  to  attend 
the  5-Acaring-ln  of  no.v  Federal  Trade  Com- 
ml -^lun  Chairman  Ca.spar  W  Weinberger, 
\vh  1  formerly  served  as  Director  of  Finance 
for  the  State  of  Calir  rnia  In  addition  to  the 
Pre,-.ldent.  Chairman  and  Mrs  Weinberger, 
others  attending  were  Judge  Austin  Flckllng 
of  the  D  C.  Court  of  .Appeals  and  Rep.  Dan 
Kuykendall  (R-Tenn  ) 

PAN5PIILET  ON   DRUGS   NOW   AVArL.\BLE 

The  problem  of  dr-^ig  abuse  continues  to 
emw  throughout  the  nation.  And  Just  re- 
centlv  a  cache  of  marijuana,  possibly  worth 
$100,000,  was  found  In  the  basement  of  an 
ea-tern  Sarpy  County  house. 

Here  In  the  nation's  capital  the  crime  rate 
I-  niinues  t>  cUm.b  Many  of  the  robberies 
a:d  mi^ggings  are  committed  by  persoiv.s — 
:..any  of  them  teenagers — who  are  on  drugs 
T(."y  must  have  the  mi.ney  for  another  fix. 

One  of  the  methods  used  to  combat  the 
growing  menace  Is  wide  dissetnlnatlon  of 
available  information  on  drug  abuse.  I  have 
been  forliniate  to  obtain  in  quantity  an  ex- 
ceUent  pamphlet,  "The  Crutch  That  Cripples: 
Drug  Dependence,"  compiled  by  the  Ameri- 
can .Medical  ."issoclatl  ui's  Committee  on  Alco- 
holism and  Drug  Dependence  I  will  be  glad 
to  furnish  them  on  request  to  parents,  teach- 
ers, church  leaders  and  others. 
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Ovarall  total 


Tabulation  by  percentage 
SARPY 


Wa'.hirgton 


Ye$ 


No 


No 
opinion 


Yes 


No 


No 
opinion 


Yes 


No 


No 

opinion 


1.  Do  )0u  sjocion  the  pro^ju:  ta  recjce  tn»  3--5»-'!  Poit  Ofice  D»- rimenf  witft  a  wholly 

Go.ernment-o«''ei  -ifoo^atian  lae-atrj  on  a  5eit-^j:aorling  e^sis' 

2.  WouiJ  you  ta*or  jn  aTienJma'it  wnicn  «3uiJ  je'Tut  Conjiesj  to  overnJe  lecivons  ol  tne 

Sujre-ne  Caurt  B(  t«>thirJ5  ote  n  eacl  House?      ... 

3.  Shou'd  trie  Feieul  GovefTi'-t  I'te-nDt  to  s'o«  ;'»senl  migration  from  rural  to  city  areas 

thfoujn  orograrnsot  economic  r  icen;i<es  to  attract  n:usli7  ai:  lObs  lo  rural  area-.'. 

4.  Do  you  la»or  m/  Droposais  !o  s«r-nil  nc>ej«)  outside  earnings  an  J  automatic  cost-ol- 

living  aiijst-ne.its  lor  jocial  secu'ity  reci3>«i;ts?.       . 

5.  Do  »3u  if-fa  the  federal  Go*en"ne-t  ir^u  d  guaiantee  heads  ot  famines  a  minimum 

annua:   icome? - - 

6.  Shou  3  adu  !s  jn  .»eitare  be  teq  jired  to  aaept  training  and  suitable  employment  it  they  are 

caole  ot  worling?  .  

7.  In  tfie  Midd'e  Ea5t.  sftoulj  the  Uiited  States  — 

(a)  Sdsport  Isrse  

(b)  Sutaort  the  Arab  nilioiu 

(c)  *ont  lot  mediation --- 

(d)  S3  oc""oi -- 

8  Should  the  act  .  tes  earned  on  by  titt  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  b*— 

(a)  I  "Creased 

(b)  Oecreaseo 

(c)  Aoolished - 

(d)  No  opinion .  — ... 

9.  Do  .-!u  'i.rx  c'-'-st'uctw'n  of  ttie  proposed  Platte  River  Dam  and  Reservoirr.       _. 

0.  Whicn  ot  ine  tjiiowmj  Federal  Ktions  do  you  tavor  in  dealing  with  campus  disturbancesr 

(a)  Keep  haids  jt  

(b)  Act  s  jam  5t  students  receiving  Federal  ad  tor  trieir  schooling    

(c)  Gi.e  :riiej»  ail  ct''-  ai,tno'  r  e^  ?re<t^r  power  to  act  ...... 

(d)  No  OPI""!''  ■• 

*hat  IS  leeled  to  comoat  :r'me? 

(a)  More  Federal  laws  - 

(b)  More  PC  te  

(ci   B«*ter     .nj  cond 'ions -• 

(b)  More  respect  and  support  lor  law  enforcement  officen 

(e)  No  opinion ••- — — 

12   Do  ,ou  think  our  current  d'att  system  should  be — 

(a)  Retailed  as  IS      -   .  

(bWt-o'ished  

(c)  Based  on  lottery  system  called  for  by  President  Niwn 

(d)  No  opinion ... 
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Douglas 


Tabulation  by  percentage 
Cass 


Burt 


Yes 


No 
No       opinion 


Yes 


No 
No      opinion 


Yes 


Ho 


opinion 


I.  Do  vou  support  the  proposal  lo  re,jl3ce  the  present  Post  Office  Department  with  a  wholly 

Go.ernir.ent  o*nea  corporation  operating  on  a  self-supporting  basis? .-.  60.4  Z1.5  IB.  I 

;    VVoulJ  >ou  la.cr  .ri  are  Unie- 1  Ahicti  would  permit  Congress  to  override  decisions  of  the 

Suprrno  Court  bv  Iwii-thirds  vote  in  each  House? 53.6  35.3  11. 1 

3  ShoLid  the  Federal  Government  attempt  to  slow  present  migration  from  rural  to  city  areas 

through  programs  ot  economic  incentives  to  attract  Industry  and  jobs  to  rural  areas?...  57.2  Zb.  9  lb.  S 

4  Do  you  favor  my  proposals  In  permit  increased  outside  earnings  and  automatic  cost-of- 

living  adjustments  for  socia' security  recipients?.  -.-. 82.6  6.9  lU.b 

b    Do  you  believe  tne  Federal  Governmerit  snould  guarantee  heads  of  families  a  minimum 

a,inu3l  income' ---- IZ.  3  /8.  1  9.  b 

6  Shou'd  adults  jr  welfare  be  rejuirel  lo  accept  training  and  suitable  employme.it  It  they  are 

capable  of  working'  ... -- --- 9<.  0  Z- 1  3  9^ 

7  Ir  the  WidJIt  last,  should  fie  UTilea  Slates  -  > 

•^a)  ^u;-r 'f  l-ra  =  l      - - ''•' 

(b)  Suppjrt  the  Arab  nations L ,|- ^ 

(c)  *.rl>  lor  mediation     ' '^- ^ 

( 1)  No  oprion  --   .- - -'•° 

8.  Shou.:!  the  activities  earned  on  tv  the  Office  ol  Economic  Opportunity  be— 

(a)  Increased.. - - - }'■  ' 

(t)  Decrease,! a. - '"■ 

(O  Abolished         .' - Ytl, 

9    Do  yuu  la. or  construction  ol  !he  proposed  P.alte  River  bam  and  Reservoir?' 37.0  39.7  23.3 

10   Which  of  the  followmf;  Federal  actions  do  you  tavor  in  dealing  with  campus  disturbances? 

(a)  Keep  ha- js  oft...  ......  l"-» 

(D)  Act  agaiTjl  students  receiving  Fedeial  aid  tor  their  schooling fo-  « 

(c)  Give  c':iieie  a  id  civil  aulhorifies  greater  power  to  acL .- =»•  ^ 

(d)  No  opiMon ^'^ 

II.  What  is  needed  to  combat  crime?  ., 

(a)  More  Feleial  laws --- '  " 

(b)  More  I'niice    ..              - ,?■  | 

(c)  Better  MvinR  conditions - '"•  ' 

(n)  More  respect  and  support  for  law  enforcement  officers -  '^-  ' 

(e)  No  opinion      .. ^ 

12   Do  you  think  our  current  draft  system  should  be— 

(i)  R-rai   eJ  a;  IS      \f° 

(b)  Abolished                 .                   -r - --  i,o 

(c)  Based  on  lottery  system  called  for  by  President  f<ixon «>'■» 

(d)Noorinion ..   °-^ 

SALUTE  TO  AN  AMERICAN  much  deserves  should  not  be  denied  him. 

•    And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  Mem- 

unw    UACTlNrc  ViriTU  bers  of  the  91st  Congress  to  join  me  in 

nun.  MAai  inua  IVEI  l  n  saluting  Mr.  Hampson  and  those  Ameri- 

oF  MAssACHisETTs  g^ns  like  huu  who  have  so  unselfishly 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.^TiVES  served  their  country  in  war  and  peace. 

Tuesday.  February  3.  1970  They.  too.  contribute  to  our  Nation's  eco- 

ut^iiuy.  r^u  uu.  y     .  nomlc  Strength— thereby  enabling  us  to 

Mr   KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unfor-  pm.sue  our  war  effort  more  effectively, 

tunate   that   in  times  of  war,  the  con-  ^^_^_^^_^^ 
tributions   of   many   of   our  citizens   on 

the    homefront    remain    unknown    and  atmistttat   uTrrJonT 

•oftentimes  unrewarded.  For  indeed,  the  GSA  ANNUAL  REPORT 

suffering   of   these   patriots  may   be   as  .„-«„r,w.  niTcii 

great  as  those  who  serve  in  the  Armed  HON.  GEORGE  BUaH 

Forces  Such  has  been  the  case  with  Mr.  ^^  texas 

Walter  Hampson,  an  English-born  nat-  representatives 

uralized  American,  and.  I  am  proud  to  ixxx.  xiv.,«o 

say,  a  constituent  of  the  12th  Massachu-  Tuesday,  February  3,  1970 

setts  Congressional  District.  j^j..    BUSH.    Mr.    Speaker,    recently, 

Mr.   Hampson  and   the  Clinton  Silk  General  Services  Administrator  Robert 

Mill— Kolyoke,  Mass.— of  which  he  was  l    Kunzig.  submitted  the  GSA  Annual 

the  proprietor,  produced  silk  material  for  Report  to  the  Congress.  I  am  happy  to 

use   by   the   Navy   during    the  years   of  jearn  of  the  many  constructive  changes 

World  War  II.  This  material  was  em-  i^hich  Administrator  Kunzig  has  made 

ployed  as  insulation  for  armature  colls  ^^  GrSA.  I  am  particularly  pleased  with 

of  motors  and  generators  in  the  various  ^^le  efforts  which  have  been  taken  to 

vessels  used  by  the  Department.  The  mill  ^iive  those  p>ersons  who  are  handicapped. 

also  turned  out  silk  flare  chutes  of  the  ^^  ^his  point  in  the  Record,  I  would  like 

finest  quality.  to  enter  a  section  of  the  report  which 

With  both  of  his  sons  inducted  Into  dealt  with  Hiring  the  Handicapped  at 

active  sen  ice.  Mr.  Hampson  had  to  su-  gSA: 

pervise  the  running  of  the  mill  alone —  j^.^  g^Q^  business  to  hire  the  handicapped, 
with  the  re.'^ult  that  he  permanently  im-  That's  a  fact,  not  Just  a  slogan, 
paired  his  health.  Throughout  the  war,  without  a  doubt,  society  is  best  senred 
"he  sacrificed  personal  gain  in  order  to  aid  when  a  family  becomes  self-sufficient 
his  adopted  country  by  turning  out  the  through  the  gainful  employment  of  a  men- 
finest  p?oducts  thai  could  be  made.  tally    retarded    or    physically    handicapped 

It  IS  too  late  for  Mr.  Hampson  to  re-  ""^e^-^rt^a  pride  of  accomplishment  Is  a 

ceive  formal  commendation  for  his  out-  gigniflcant  incentive  for  the  handicapped  to 

standing  service.  The  Navy  reports  that  perform  better — sometimes  even  better  than 

war  records  are  no  longer  available  to  non-handicapped, 

them    Yet  the  recognition  which  he  so  Two  examples  of  outstanding  achievement 
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bv  the  handicapped  the  past  year  within 
General  Services  Administration  are  the 
cases  of  an  Industrially  blind  carpenter  who  la 
especiallv  adept  at  training  non-handicapped 
men,  and  a  multiple-amputee  dispatcher 
who  refuses  to  let  his  injuries  deter  his 
career. 

Working  closely  with  State  and  local  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  organizations,  GSA  has 
maintained  a  position  of  leadership  among 
Federal  agencies  in  employing  the  handi- 
capped. The  past  year,  203  or  2.26  percent  of 
its  new  employees  were  physically  handi- 
capped, a  record  surpassed  by  only  one  of 
24  agencies  of  Government. 

GSA  employed  104  mental  retardates  dur- 
ing the  year,  more  than  any  other  Federal 
agency  of  comparable  size. 


FRANK  B.  CURLEY  HONORED 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALIFOKfriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  3,  1970 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, National  Commander  John  W.  Lay  of 
the  American  Ex-Prisoners  of  War,  Inc., 
has  conferred  upon  Prank  B.  Curley.  past 
service  officer  of  the  DAV.  an  honorary 
lifetime  membership  for  his  outstanding 
service  to  vetersais  of  all  wars,  especially 
ex-prisoners.  I  would  like  to  include  as 
part  of  these  remarks  a  copy  of  tlie  letter 
of  notification  sent  to  Mr.  Curley  advis- 
ing him  of  this  action. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  Frank 
Curley  for  many  years,  and  I  often  won- 
der where  Frank — himself  a  disabled  vet- 
eran— gets  the  power  and  push  to  carry 
on  in  behalf  of  servicemen  less  fortunate 
than  he  is. 


2352 

The  letter  follows: 
Mr    Frank   B    Ciri-ET 
Past  Serj-ice  Officer,  DAV, 
San   Frenc'.sco,   Ciiii; 

De*r  Fsifnp  The  Golden  State  Chapter  of 
the  .\i-nerl.an  Ex-Pnscners  o'.  War,  Inc.  axe 
h.\v:ng  their  yearly  Scx-l.i:  at  the  Cou;ord  I:in. 
February  7.  i970  at  7  JO  pin  You  aro  to  be 
an  Honored  Guest"  o'.  the  Ch.ipter  md  your 
host  will  be  NaUoual  Commander  John  W. 
La%-  You  also  have  been  chosen,  by  the  Na- 
tional Commander,  to  be  awarded  an  Honor- 
ary Liiellme  Membership 

Thia  aw.ird  is  f^-'r  your  outstanding  services 
to  veterans  of  all  wars.  esp>e<-la;iy  ex-prlson- 
ers.  and  aiso  acknowledging  your  help  and 
concern  for  siir.  Ivors  of  Bataan  and  Corregl- 
dor  and  their  dept-ndentg 

You   have  been  a  great  help  and  inspira- 
tion to  me  tJirou^hout  the  years  which  I  ap- 
preciate very  much 
Sincerely. 

John   W.   L.\t. 
Sational    Cornmandfr. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tlie  kind  of  fiscal  Integrity  that  will  iii- 
suic  the  trust  of  the  people. 

Unles.;  we  curb  mnatiou  wo  could  well 
price  our  children  n^ht  out  of  the  cl.i.-s- 
r..)om.  For  more  than  7  months.  I  fear, 
there  has  been  political  procrastination 
on  the  issue.  I  earne-tly  plead  with  this 
House  that  we  act  quickly  now  and  adopt 
a  bill  which  will  redirect  our  resources  in 
the  most  constructive  way  possible  for 
education  and  health. 


Februanj  .;,  1070 


GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
RESPONSIBLE  HEW  BILL 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

or    NFW     Y     BK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  3,  1970 

Mr  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  apocalyptic  vote  has  been  taken  and 
President  Nixon's  veto  of  the  Labor-HEW 
bill  sustained.  I  would  hope  we  have 
learned  our  lesson  and  that  we  move 
qaickly  to  adopt  a  substitute  mea^sure 
which  will  be  a  responsible  refieclion  of 
our  duty  to  maintain  fiscal  integrity  in 
Government  spending. 

I  need  not  mention  that  the  vetoed 
bill  earned  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  which  be?an  last  July  Here  we  are 
into  the  second  month  of  a  new  year  and 
this  most  important  matter  is  still  un- 
settled I  was  amons^  thase  who  voted  to 
uphold  the  Presidents  veto  My  concern 
is  for  the  Nation's  education  and  Us 
economy  I  think  both  will  benefit  if  we 
all  work  now  for  a  compromise  measure 
that  will  give  politically  untainted  pri- 
orities to  the  most  ne'  e.^sary  prn:;rams 

I  realize  there  were  some  coeent  rea- 
soivs  offered  by  those  who  sought  to  over- 
ride the  Presidential  veto,  and  I  under- 
stand their  concern,  but  I  fe^l  their  fears 
are  groundle.ss.  This  was  not  a  measure 
aimed  at  shutting  the  doors  of  our  class- 
rooms In  fact.  President  Nixon's  $19  6 
billion  proposal  was  SI  4  billion  more 
than  that  allocated  by  the  last  adminis- 
tration for  1969. 

Education  and  health  rare  rank  very 
hljih  on  our  list  of  domestic  priorities, 
alons  with  the  need  for  halting  sky- 
rocketins  costs  throughout  the  countrv- 
President  Nixon  hsis  declared  that  no 
schoolchild  will  be  deprived  of  education 
and  he  has  promised  to  provide  substan- 
tial increases  in  aid  in  the  new  bill. 

It  is  our  duty  to  see  that  the  taxpay- 
ers' dimini.~hing  dollar  in  these  inflation- 
ary times  IS  used  m  the  most  productive 
way  possible.  I  do  not  think  it  was  under 
the  vetoed  bill.  We  have  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity now  to  produce  Icnislation  which 
will  provide  for  our  most  urgently  needed 
programs  and  at  the  same  time  maintain 


WOULD  A  DISEASE- AMPUTATED 
CHICKEN  CARCASS  BE  LABELED 
GRADE  A''  — LETTER  TO  SECRE- 
TARY HARDIN  ON  PROPOSED 
CHANGE  IN  l^OULTRY  INSPECTION 
RULES 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MIS.SOtRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  3.  1970 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr  Speaker,  con- 
.<^umcrs  around  the  country  are  aroused 
and  shocked — as  they  mi'-iht  well  be — by 
a  proposal  made  to  Secretary  of  .Agricul- 
ture Hardin  by  an  advisory  panel  of  vct- 
I'r'.nanans  to  chance  poultry  insir>''tion 
regulations  so  that  chickens  bearing  tu- 
mors from  a  certain  cancer-like  disease 
be  accepted  as  "wholesome  "  and  sold  for 
human  food  after  the  tumorous  parts  are 
cut  away  and  discarded 

Under  pre.'^ent  reaulations  of  the  De- 
partment of  .\:ricuUurc  under  the  Poul- 
try Products  Inspection  Act  of  1957.  the 
entire  bird  must  br  rejected  for  human 
food  if  lesions  or  tumors  obviously  show 
the  presence  of  leukosis. 

Whale  it  IS  apparently  true  that  there 
is  no  scientific  proof  at  present  that  this 
particular  virus  is  dangerous  to  humans 
in  cooked  poultry,  there  apparently  is 
al-o  no  scK^ntiflc  pi  oof  that  it  is  not 
harmful.  Under  the  circumstances,  it 
would  be  a  shameful  abu:^  of  the  USDA 
m.^.-'ectinn  label  on  which  public  accept - 
aiico  of  poultry  is  now  so  firmly  based,  to 
pa.vs  this  stutT  o'^  on  the  consunu-r  as 
■'wholesome  " 

Once  the  Associated  Press"  G  Da\id 
Wallace  revaled  thf  existcn'^e  of  an  offi- 
cial report  t'^  Secretary  Hardin  call  ntr 
for  the  change  in  resulations  applyint; 
to  leukosis-mfected  chickens,  nurin'ious 
consumers  informed  me  that  If  ".his  pol- 
icy IS  adopted  they  will  Just  stop  buying 
and  using  chicken  This  would  be  di.  as- 
trous  for  th.e  very  people  the  change  in 
the  regulations  presumably  is  supposed 
to  benefit — the  econom.ically  d?pro.s-ed 
poultry  raisers,  .^s  a  member  of  tlie  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Food  MarJteting 
which  studied  this  industrv-  and  other 
se.-me'.its  of  the  a!;n<ultural  marketing 
field  m  depth  betwcMi  1964  and  196G  I 
do  not  see  ho-v  thn  poultry  raiser  will  be 
helped  by  dcstrovint:  public  confidence 
in  his  product  .Actually,  only  a  little  more 
than  1  percent  of  inspected  poultry  Is  re- 
jected for  leukosis. 

COdKCO    GARBAGE? 

.\s  the  original  sponsor  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  became  the  Poultry  Product-s 
laspection  Act  of  1957,  requiring  Federal 


inspection  of  all  poultry  sold  In  inter- 
state commerce,  and  as  the  initiator  of 
the  Johnson  administration  study  which 
led  to  my  introduction  and  the  pa.ssage  of 
the  Johnson  administration  Wholesome 
PdUltrv  Act  of  1968.  dealing  with  poultry 
sold  m  intrastate  coinmerre,  I  strongly 
oppose  any  proposal  for  reducing  the 
effectiveness  of  the  consumer  protections 
of  tho.se  laws  by  allowing  the  sale  of  ob- 
viouslv  diseased  birds  Hence.  I  wrote  to 
Secretary  Hardin  last  week  and  asked 
him  to  review  this  Issue  not  merely  from 
the  narrow  standpoint  of  the  possible 
medical  safety  of  eating  obviously  dis- 
eased poultry  but  rather  of  the  "whole- 
.^omeness  "  of  the  product.  Is  it  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  cooked  garbage— medically 
safe  to  eat  perhaps,  but  hardly  'whole- 
some?" This  was  a  point  I  made  14  years 
ago  in  first  introducing  the  bill  w  hich  be- 
came the  1957  Poultry  laspection  Act. 

In  my  letter.  I  inquired  particularly 
how  the  Secretary  would  label  chickens 
from  which  disea-sed  portions  had  been 
surgically  removed  In  addition  to  being 
lat)eled  "wholesome  "  would  they  also  be 
eligible  for  grade  A  designations?  How 
much  confidence  could  the  public  have 
in  such  a  label  if  that  were  done?  They 
should  be  labeled  "probably  wholesome 
parts  of  a  diseased  bird." 

MEAT  CUTTERS  UNION   OBJECTS  AI.SO 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant factors  in  bringing  to  my  attention 
many  years  ago  the  need  for  compulsory 
inspection  of  poultry,  and  also  in  drama- 
tizing the  issue  nationally  and  providing 
the  main  lobbying  effort  in  getting  my  bill 
enacted,  was  the  Amalgamated  Meat 
Cutters  &  Butcher  Workmen  union.  Its 
members  were  literally  being  killed  by  the 
unsanitary  conditions  and  the  diseased 
products,  in  poultry-processing  plants. 
Without  the  lielp  of  that  union.  I  never 
would  have  had  any  hope  of  getting  the 
1957  law  enacted. 

President  T.  J.  Lloyd  and  Secretary- 
Treasurer  Patrick  E.  Gorman  of  the 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  have  placed 
their  union  strongly  on  record  with  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Hardin  against  the 
proposed  change  in  Federal  poultry  in- 
spection regulations  dealing  with  leu- 
kosis-infccted  chickens 

Mr  Speaker,  having  received  permis- 
sion. I  submit  herewith  my  letter  to  Sec- 
retary Hardin  of  January  30:  the  release 
by  the  Meat  Cutters  union  of  January  28 
contaiiun,.i  the  text  of  a  Lloyd-Gorman 
telegram  to  the  Secretary:  the  Associa- 
ted Press  article  by  G  David  Wallace 
which  appeared  in  the  St  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  on  January  26th:  and  a  subse- 
quent article  that  afternoon  in  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  clarifying  several 
points  of  the  original  article. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

LfTTIR    TO    SCfRlTARV     HaRDIN 

HOVSE  OF   REi'RESENTATtVES, 

Washington,  DC    Jannaty  30,  1970. 
Hon   C;.iFFORo  M   Hardin. 
Depart^nrnt  of  Agriculture. 
V.'ash\nq'oTi    D  C 

Dr\R  SFCRnART  Hardin:  As  the  original 
sponsor  of  the  leglslatum  which  became  the 
Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  of  1957  and 
also  of  the  Wholesome  Poultry  Act  of  1968. 
I  am  deeply  distiiroed  by  the  implications  of 
the  proposal  made  by  a  Department  advisory 
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panel  of  veterinarians  to  permit  the  sale  as 
wholesome  poultry  of  birds  from  which  dis- 
eased portions  containing  leukosis  tumors 
have  been  removed.  I  am  glad  that  you  have 
referred  this  matter  to  the  Surgeon  General 
for  his  comments,  but  I  think  much  more 
is  Involved  here  than  the  question  of  wheth- 
er It  Is  probably  safe  for  humans  to  eat  such 
poultry. 

According  to  Information  I  have  received, 
no  one  can  flatly  state  with  any  scientific  as- 
surance that  leukosis  virus  Is  safe  for  hu- 
mans— apparently  the  only  Information 
available  so  far  is  that  there  Is  no  proof  that 
It  Is  dangerous.  Certainly  no  one  would 
pretend  that  this  virus  Is  good  for  people! 

But  In  view  of  the  inconcluslveness  of 
present  scientific  data  on  the  possible  safety 
of  this  virus  In  food  intended  for  human 
consumption,  the  larger  Issue,  it  seems  to 
me.  Is  the  degree  of  confidence  of  the  public 
In  the  poultry  Inspection  process  In  assuring 
the  acceptabUlty  of  a  product  bearing. the 
oflRclal  stamp  of  the  Government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  that  it  has  been  Inspected  and 
found  to  be  "wholesome."  Since  the  articles 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  indicating  that 
the  Department  intended  to  change  its  policy 
on  leukosis,  a  number  of  my  constituents 
have  indicated  they  will  Just  stop  buying 
and  using  poultry  entirely,  parUcularly  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  virus  has  been 
likened  to  a  cancer  virus. 

I  believe  the  rejection  rate  on  poultry  bear- 
ing evidence  of  leukosis  tumors  Is  slightly 
more  than  I-^r  of  Inspected  poultry.  To 
Jeopardize  pubhc  acceptance  land  export  ac- 
ceptance) of  all  of  our  Inspected  poultry  In 
order  to  make  possible  the  commercial  mar- 
keting as  human  food  of  such  a  tiny  frac- 
tion of  the  poultry  produced  could  well  be 
an  economic  disaster  for  an  Industry  which 
already  has  many  problems  As  a  Member  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Food  Market- 
ing which  studied  this  Indtistry,  along  with 
others  In  the  food  field,  I  would  hate  to  see 
the  serious  economic  problems  of  the  poultry 
raisers  compounded  by  a  loss  of  public  ac- 
ceptance for  the  product  merely  In  order  to 
try  to  squeeze  an  extra  1.14 '7  of  the  product 
past  Federal  Inspection. 

Under  the  proposal  naade  by  your  advisory 
panel,  would  those  presumably  wholesome 
parts  of  a  chicken  from  which  diseased  parts 
had  been  removed  be  eligible  for  the  U  S.D  A. 
Grade  A  label?  If  not,  how  would  the  prod- 
uct be  labeled?  Would  the  consumer  have 
any  wav  of  knowing  that  the  chicken  or  the 
chicken  parts  he  is  buying  came  originally 
from  a  bird  from  which  diseased  portions 
had  to  be  removed? 

What  are  the  comp.orable  provisions  of  the 
present  regulations  dealing  with  meat  In- 
spection'' 

Is  it  not  true  that  many  chickens  are  now 
retecttd  during  Federal  inspection  not  be- 
cause of  known  danger  to  the  consumer  but 
because  the  Department  cannot,  for  one  or 
another  reason,  certify  them  as  "whole- 
some"? I  would  appreciate  more  Information 
on  this  point,  for  It  relates  to  a  point  which 
was  made  when  I  first  Introduced  a  poultry 
inspection  bill  years  ago  that  "As  for  the 
hazards  to  the  consumer,  while  It  Is  true 
that  most  of  the  disease  organisms  are  killed 
by  thorough  cooking,  to  allow  diseased  birds 
to  be  sold  Is  somewhat  like  condoning  the 
cooking  of  garbage  for  human  consump- 
tion— edible  from  a  medical  standpoint  but 
certainly  not  desirable."  The  leukosis  Issue 
would  fall  Into  this  category  In  the  absence 
of  proof  that  It  Is  either  safe  or  dangerous 
for  humans 

In  July  27.  1954.  when  I  first  began  the 
drive  which  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  the 
Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  of  1957.  I 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  the 
traffic  In  dlseai>ed  poultry  which  had  de- 
stroyed public  confidence  In  the  safety  and 
wholesomeness  of  this  product.  Throughout 
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the  long  and  often  bitter  battle  over  the 
legislation,  the  poultry  industry  sought  to 
place  In  the  bill  every  conceivable  loophole 
for  watering  down  lt«  effectiveness.  The 
biggest  issue  was  over  the  question  of  ante- 
mortem  inspection — the  right  of  the  inspec- 
tor to  see  the  chicken  before  slaughter,  in 
order  to  weed  out  obviously  sick  birds  which 
might  look  all  right  in  carcass  form.  This 
new  approach  toward  weakening  poultry  in- 
spection derives  from  the  same  desire  to  pass 
off  as  healthy  and  wholesome  a  product 
which  Is  obviously  diseased,  by  permitting 
In-plant  surgery  on  the  diseased  portions  of 
the  bird.  I  sincerely  hope  this  issue  will  be 
given  the  careful  consideration  it  deserves, 
not  from  the  standpoint  of  what  can  be 
slipped  past  the  consumer,  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  "wholesomeness"  of  in- 
spected poultry. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Leonor  K.  (Mks.  John  B.)  Suixivan, 

Member    of    Congress,    Third    District, 

Missouri. 

(News  release  of  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters 
&  Butcher  Workmen  of  North  America. 
(AFL-CIO).  Jan.  28,  19701 
Meat  Curims  Union  Blasts  Recommenda- 
tions OF  Department  of  Agrictji.tt7RE 
Panel  to  Permit  Sale  of  Cancerous 
Chickens 

Washington. — The  Amalgamated  Meat 
Cutters  &  Butcher  Workmen,  AFL-CIO.  to- 
day made  public  a  message  to  Sec.  of  Agri- 
culture Clifford  Hardin  In  which  the  union 
said  It  was  "shocked  and  alarmed"  by  a  pro- 
posal from  a  government  advisory  panel  that 
cancerous  chickens  could  be  sold  to  unsus- 
pecting consumers. 

The  500.000-member  food  union,  which  In- 
cludes poultry  processing  workers,  called  on 
Sec.  Hardin  to  "reject"  the  panel's  recom- 
mendations and  to  retain  "existing  Inspec- 
tion regulations  and  instructions  (to  federal 
Inspectors)  requiring  condemnation  of  p>oul'- 
try  which  carries  cancer  virus." 

The  statement  was  signed  by  Pres.  T.  J. 
Lloyd  and  Sec.-Treas.  Patrick  E.  Gorman  of 
the  union,  which  In  the  1950's  initiated  the 
campaign  for  the  first  mandatory  poultry 
inspection  legislation  and  was  a  major  fac- 
tor m  the  1968  effort  to  Improve  that  law. 
The  union  is  currently  urging  Congress  to 
adopt  similar  legislation  for  better  inspec- 
tion of  fish  and  fish  products. 

The  proposals  of  the  government  panel 
were  reported  in  an  Associated  Press  dispatch 
earlier  this  week.  It  noted  that  inspectors 
presently  condemn  any  bird  carcass  showing 
lesions  or  tumors,  which  are  held  to  reveal 
the  presence  of  leukosis  or  viruses  of  Marek's 
disease.  Under  the  proposals.  Inspectors 
would  reject  not  the  whole  carcass  of  an  in- 
fected bird  but  only  the  visually  damaged 
parts. 

The  AMC  statement  noted  that  there  Is 
still  "much  to  be  learned"  about  the  trans- 
mlsslblllty  of  leukosis  from  poultry  to  hu- 
mans, and  that  experts  are  In  considerable 
disagreement  on  the  subject. 

The  Lloyd-Gorman  telegram  voiced  opin- 
ion that  present  law  does  not  permit  adop- 
tion of  the  panel's  recommendation,  and  It 
added : 

"Poultry  Inspection  exists  to  protect  the 
consumer — not  simply  to  get  obviously  re- 
pugnant parts  out  of  sight." 

Text  of  the  message  by  Pres.  Lloyd  and 
Sec.-Treas.  Gorman  to  Sec.  of  Agriculture 
Hardin  follows: 

"The  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  & 
Butcher  Workmen.  AFL-CIO,  Is  shocked  and 
alarmed  by  the  Agrtculttire  Department  ad- 
visory panel's  recommendations  concerning 
povUtry  suffering  from  cancer  virus  or  leu- 
kosis. It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  panel 
would  permit  cancerous  birds  to  pass  poul- 
try inspection.  Under  the  recommendations, 
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Inspectors  could  condemn  tise  of  leukosls- 
suflerlng  birds  for  human  food  only  when 
consumers  might  become  aware  of  the  can- 
cer; then.  Inspectors  could  reject  only  those 
parts  obviously  damaged,  according  to  the 
published  reports  of  panel  recommendations. 

"There  is  still  much  to  be  learned  about 
possible  transmlsslblllty  of  leukosis  from 
poultry  to  humans.  Experts  disagree  about 
the  degree  of  danger.  In  fact,  we  understand 
a  recent  reorganization  of  the  advisory 
group  which  made  recommendations  eUml- 
nated  some  panel  members  who  opposed 
changing  existing  policy  on  leukosis  con- 
demnations. Reports  persist  that  even  the 
reorganized  panel  did  not  vote  unammously, 
but  split. 

"Leukosis  policy  was  a  major  issue  during 
Congressional  consideration  of  poultry  In- 
spection in  1968.  Senate  defeated  so-called 
Talmadge  Amendment  after  It  had  been 
okayed  by  the  Agriculture  Committee  to  per- 
mit inspection  approval  of  cancerous  birds. 
In  our  opinion,  the  language  which  the  Sen- 
ate substituted  for  the  Talmadge  Amend- 
ment forbids  carrying  out  the  panel's  rec- 
ommendations. Poultry  Inspection  exists  to 
protect  the  consumer— not  simply  to  get  ob- 
viously repugnant  parts  out  of  sight. 

"Our  vinlon  therefore  strongly  urges  re- 
tention of  existing  inspection  regulations 
and  Instructions  requiring  condemnation  of 
poultry  which  carries  cancer  virus.  We  hope 
you  will  reject  the  panel's  recommenda- 
tions." 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  Jan.  26, 

1970] 
Sale    or    Chickens    WrrH    Cancer    VatJS 
Urged 
(By  G.  David  Wallace) 
Washington. — A  government  panel  of  sci- 
entists has  recommended  that  chickens  bear- 
ing cancer  virus  be  allowed  on  the  market  as 
long  as  the  birds  don't  look  too  repugnant. 

The  basis  for  the  recommended  change  In 
inspection  standards,  according  to  Agricul- 
ture Department  officials.  Is  scientific  evi- 
dence disputing  any  link  between  cancer 
virus  In  chickens  and  disease  In  humans. 

Federal  chicken  Inspectors  presently  con- 
denm  all  of  any  bird  carcass  showing  lesions 
or  tumors,  which  have  traditionally  been  ac- 
cepted as  a  visual  sign  of  presence  of  avian 
leukosis  of  Marek's  disease  viruses. 

The  two  diseases,  lumped  together  as  leu- 
kosis In  department  records,  are  the  largest 
single  cause  for  rejection  of  frying  chickens. 
Of  the  176  million  fryers  slaughtered  tmder 
federal  Inspection  m  November  1966,  Inspec- 
tors condemned  2  million  for  leukosis. 

The  disease  has  a  much  smaller  effect  on 
older  chickens  and  turkeys. 

Specialists  say  virtually  all  chickens  harbor 
the  viruses  In  varying  degrees  In  their  bodies. 
When  the  virus  gets  out  of  control,  the  chick- 
en's body  fights  back,  and  lesions  and  tumors 
develop  although  the  disease  usually  passes. 
But  Agriculture  specialists  say  tests  have 
shown  that  the  presence  of  tumors,  or  their 
numbers,  bear  no  relation  to  the  amount  of 
virus  m  the  birds'  systems. 

The  finding  reported  by  a  panel  of  eight 
veterinarians  and  animal-disease  specialists 
would  not  stop  the  condemnation  of  birds 
whose  internal  organs  show  active  signs  of 
the  disease. 

But  chickens  showing  only  slight  signs  of 
the  virus  which  causes  the  disease  would  be 
declared  no  threat  to  human  health.  The 
panel  recommended  that  condemnation  of 
such  birds  be  "only  on  an  aesthetic  basis." 
according  to  Richard  E.  Lyng,  assistant  secre- 
tary for  marketing  and  consumer  services  at 
the  agriculture  department. 

Thus,  officials  said.  If  tumors  are  detected 
on  the  wing  of  a  bird,  the  wing  could  be  cut 
off  and  used  In  a  product  like  hot  dogs  and 
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the  rest  of  the  bird  be  sold  as  cu'.-up  chick- 
en—all  without  posing  a  threat  to  human 
heai'.h. 

Under  present  practice^,  the  whole  chicken 
In  such  a  case  would  be  c  ndemned 

The  panel  3  report  has  not  t)eeu  made  pub- 
lic, but  oBlclais  discussed  it  freely  in  later- 
views 

The  recommendation  now  is  under  consid- 
eration bv  the  surgeoti  general's  office,  which 
Is  expected  to  report  back  'o  the  Agriculture 
Department  within  a  week  .\ny  change  m 
Inspection  standards  would  t>e  up  to  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  CllHord  M   Hardin 

i  From  the  St  Louis  Poet-DUpatch. 

Jj.n    26,  19T01 

P\STX  FOR  Marketing  or  Diseased  Chickens 

\V\sH!sc-rcN.  January  26  -Partes  of  some 
chickens  shewing  evidence  of  :\  virus  disease 
should  be  cleived  for  sale,  a  panel  of  veteri- 
narians h.xs  recommended  in  the  Department 
of  .\grlct;!ture 

The  report  Involved  two  viruses-  .avian 
leukosis  ind  Marek's  dlseivse  Both  cause 
nonm  illgnant  lesions  and  tumors  in  birds 
that   sur'.-tve  the  dlsea-e    Some  hlrds  die 

Tr-vditionally.  federal  Inspectors  have  con- 
demned birds  for  sale  If  a  lesion  or  tumor  Is 
found  in  the  meat. 

DCSTkOT  DlSr.ASO  PARTS 

Dr  Caro  E  Luhps  of  the  Depnrtment  of 
Agriculture  said  the  veterlnArlans  have  pru- 
pt-*ed  that  if  a  Dird  showed  one  lesion  in  an 
organ  thit  could  bo  removed  .^uch  as  a  w-inc 
then  onlv  that  organ  would  be  c«.>ndemned 
Two  or  more  legions  In  the  bird  wotild  result 
in  .'ondemnatlon  of  the  whole  carcaiss 

Dr  Luhrs  worked  closely  with  the  veterl- 
na.rv  team  that  recommended  the  changes 
He  :^;Ter*d  the  following  exa-Tiple  under  the 
proposed  regulations: 

If  a  tumor  was  found  In  the  liver  of  a 
chicken,  the  whole  liver  would  be  removed 
and  destroyed  CnafTected  puxtf  of  the 
chicken  could  be  sold  If  a  leeion  wis  dis- 
covered in  the  liver  and  on  a  leg  however 
the  whole  chicken   would  be  destroyed 

•We  of  course  are  concerned  about  human 
health  UnpUcaUor^.'  said  Dr  Caxn  -V-e  have 
Bent  the  proposals  to  the  surge<jn  general 
for  his  recommendations  and  he  should  have 
a  report  on  the  proposals  within  about  two 
wee  lis.  " 

NO  DANGER  TO   HfMANS 

The  bisis  for  the  recommendation.';  said 
Dr  C&ro.  Is  that  there  Is  no  evidence  that 
the  viruses  concerned  represent  any  danger 
to  human  beings 

Dr  J  Spencer  Munroe  a  New  York  Uni- 
versity researcher  injected  an  arJflclal  leu- 
kc«l-  virus  into  monkev^  :n  1963  \nd  found 
th.T    the   animals   developed   tumors 

Dr  Luhrs  said  that  an  artificial  leukoei? 
virus  was  used  In  Dr  Munroe's  experiments 
:ind  that  Uter  research  had  no*  ^onf^m-.ed 
h:s  findlnes  Dr  Ben  R  Btirmester  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  done  flmllar 
rese^u-ch  He  suggests  that  unspecified  ele- 
ments m  an  anlflcla!  virus  mav  be  the  cause 
for  the  tumors  found  br  Dr    Minr"* 

Earlier  rep*  r*=  on  the  rec'immendatlons 
from  the  v^tertnartans  called  the  viruses 
cancer  v-lruses 

NOT   MAUGNANT 

■Csuicer  Is  not  a  good  word  to  use  '  com- 
menced Dr  Le.-'  Edrtdge  of  'he  Poultrv  Vet- 
erinary Service  Group  of  R.ilstcn  Purina  Co 
in  St  Louis  We  re  not  dealinz  with  a  malig- 
nant tumor  here  These  tum'irs  da  not  show 
the  bizarre  cells  you  see  in  cancer  • 

Those  earlier  reports  also  said  that  a 
chicken  part  with  a  le«lon  could  be  used  in 
products  such  as  hot  dogs 

•That  slmplv  Is  Incorrect,"  s.-Ud  Dr  Luhr? 
••The  part  with  a  tumor  would  be  defctroyed 
It  would   b«  inconceivable  to  use  it  "■ 
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IOWA     AN    AMERICAN   MODFL   FOR 
THE   SEVENTIES 


Fehrmnj  .J,  uno 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 


OF     I    -WA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  3.  1970 
Mr  CULVER.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Do.-. 
Moine.->  Retiiiier  recently  published  an 
a.'^se.s.^nient  of  Iowa  .s  remarkable  progress 
through  the  decade  of  the  sixties,  and 
it-s  potential  for  even  greater  success  In 
the  seventies 

Af;  the  Regbter  noted,  the  .sixties 
brought  in  Iowa  'the  emeigence  of  a 
to\vn-countrv-iit\  kind  of  cunimuinty 
that  is  more  fun  to  live  in  than  meKalop- 
oll.s  but  no  less  rewarding  to  work  In." 

It  was  a  dcciidp  marked  bv  unprece- 
dented economic  and  indastrlal  expan- 
sion which  placed  three  Iowa  metropoli- 
tan areas— Des  Moines,  Cedar  Rapids, 
and  Waterloo — among  the  top  15  In  the 
Nation  in  per  capita  Inf-^m.-.^  Per  capita 
income  for  the  State  .i5  a  whole  rose  at  a 
more  rapid  rate  than  the  national  aver- 
age in  the  sixties 

At  the  same  time.  Iowa  retained  Its 
preeminence  in  aai  iculture,  and  although 
Iowa  farmers  have  suffered  from  the 
same  cost-price  .squeeze  which  has  seri- 
ously aflected  agriculture  In  general,  they 
continue  to  be  among  the  top  earners 
from  agriculture  in  the  country 

Finally,  the  Slate  has  taken  significant 
steps  in  the  sixties  to  develop  Us  vast 
potential  for  recreation  and  tourism.  And 
as  the  decade  drew  to  an  end.  the  devel- 
opment of  this  third  dimension  reached 
a  new  highpomt  with  the  discovery  of  a 
vast  undergroimd  cave  in  northeast 
Iowa  .^ 

The  sen.se  of  adventure.'  energy,  and 
courace  which  resulted  In  the  di.scovery 
of  that  cave  are  the  same  qualities  which 
have  characterized  lowans  for  more  than 
two  centuries,  which  have  made  possi- 
ble the  achievements  of  the  sixties,  and 
•;^hich  wir.  a.ssure  even  greater  accom- 
plishments In  the  seventies 

This  decade  Is  one  which  must  nec- 
e.vsanly  be  marked  by  a  ne-v  concern 
about  the  en\'lronment  Ln  which  every 
American  lives,  and  a  development  of  a 
national  growrth  fxillcv  which  will  maxi- 
mize all  of  the  vast  resources  and  capa- 
bilities -Ahlch  this  country  ix>sse.s.<;es 

In  that  context.  Iowa  can  offer  ful- 
fillment, not  only  to  her  own  citizens, 
but  to  men  and  women  and  families 
throughout  the  Nation  who  are  seeking 
a  better  and  fuller  -Aay  of  life 

I  commend  the  Des  Moines  Register 
article  to  my  colleatrues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  include  It  at  this 
point  in  the  REroRD 
(From    the    Des    Moines    Register.    Jan     11. 

19701 
For  Iowa  s  Economy  the  1970s  Cocxd  Be 
"Decade  or  Wonders^' 
Two  Iowa  eeo'iogy  students  presented 
stunning  color  photos  of  a  magnitlcent 
Northeast  Iowa  cave  to  the  St.ite  OonBerva- 
tion  Commission  last  month  The  young 
spelunkers.  convinced  by  evidence  about 
them  that  such  a  grand  cavern  should  eUst 
in  Iowa,  had  Just  kept  looking  until  they 
found  it 


They  urged  the  conunisalon  to  heed  tto« 
lesson  learned  from  caves  ravaged  by  ex- 
ploitation el-sewhere  by  preserving  this  new 
wonder  of  lowas  in  a  way  that  would  share 
It,  not  spoil  It 

Commission  development  moy  open  this 
underground  wonder  to  the  public  in  the 
1970's 

lowans.  In  the  same  decade,  should  pro- 
duce an  aixDveground  wonder  of  their  own 
to  rival  u  The  economic  evidence  of  the 
surprisuu  Sixties  p<.)ints  to  It  as  clearly  as 
the  ge«Jiogic  evidence  which  encouraged  the 
young  cavern-seekers. 

One  surprise  of  the  Sixties  for  Iowa  was 
an  uuexpev-ted  surge  of  industrial  growth 
which  as.<ured  a  better  balance  between 
agriculture,  nianai.icturing.  trade  and  serv- 
ices in  the  states  economy  This  burst  of 
economic  vigor  confirmed  the  emergence  of 
a  town-ountrv-citv  kind  of  community 
that  is  more  fun  to  live  in  than  megalopolis 
but  uo  less  rewarding  to  work  in 

It  gave  lowans  a  surer  sense  that  what 
economists  had  told  them  cuuld  be.  would 
be 

MORE    JOBS    IN     IND'STRT 

The  end-of-ihe-dtcaOe  payoff  on  the  ad- 
venturous probing  oi  the  students  for  their 
dream  cave  provides  an  apt  symbol  for 
lowas   passage  to  the  Seventies 

I.. wans  alreadv  have  transformed  some  of 
the  un.ertdintles  the  .state  laced  10  years 
ago  into  sure  signals  to     push  ahead  •' 

In  the  economy,  in  1960.  there  remained  a 
question  as  to  just  how  well  Iowa  would 
continue  to  weather  the  broad-scale  agri- 
cultural revolution  wnich  was  creating  few- 
er but  bigger  farm.'  employing  fewer  people 
and  more  machines 

luwa  has  since  the  early  Fifties.  bc"n  ad- 
Ju.sting  bv  expcrtlng  labor  to  other  states 
wnih  more  urban  Job  opportunities  In  the 
Sixties,  however,  more  Jobs  began  coming 
into  Iowa  to  help  take  up  labor  freed  from 
farming 

Manufacturing  employment,  static  through 
the  Fifties,  roee  yearly  through  the  Sixties 
as  record  numbers  of  new  plants  opened  and 
expanded. 

Agriculture,  long  the  No.  1  Iowa  employer, 
was  pushed  to  second  by  manufacturing  In 
1967.  to  third  by  trade  In  1968.  But  farm  in- 
come—per farm  and  per  person— pushed  up 
strongly  during  the  decade  and  was  any- 
thing but  sicklv  Iowa  farm  pe.iple  con- 
tinued to  be  among  the  top  earners  from 
agriculture  In  the  nation. 

The  number  of  employed  persons  rose  each 
year  as  new  workers  found  Jobs  In  Iowa— 
good-paying  Jobs.  Three  Iowa  metropolitan 
areas  (Des  Moines,  Cedar  Rapids,  Waterloo) 
were  among  the  first  15  In  the  nation  In  per 
capita  Income  by  1968  And  per  capita  In- 
r..iv..^  for  the  state  a-  a  whole  rise  faster 
than  the  national  average  In  the  Sixties. 

The  uncertainty  facing  Iowa  government 
In  1960  was  whether  Iowa  people — tradition- 
ally reluctant  to  change— were  ready  to  re- 
gear  for  a  more  urban  and  complex  society. 
They  were 

lowans  voted  for  more  constitutional  a- 
m<nfimpn-s  in  the  Sixties  than  in  ftr.v  dec- 
ade In  state  history.  Among  these  were 
amendments  which  brought  appointment  of 
Judges,  annual  sessions  of  the  Legislature, 
a  smaller  Legislature  with  assurance  of  reg- 
ular reapportionment  and  city  home  rule. 

Legislators  broke  an  encrtished  tradition 
of  board  administration  of  state  agencies  and 
reorganized  several  agencies  under  single  ad- 
ministrators 

They  also  faced  up  to  the  old  bugaboo  of 
over-reliance  on  property  taxes  by  shifting 
more  school  financing  to  state  Income  and 
sales  taxes. 

Though  these  steps  were  only  a  start.  It 
was  a  running  one. 


=> 
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THX    BOOM    IN    EDUCA'nOK 

In  education,  10  years  ago  Iowa  was  moTlng 
uncertainly,  despite  substantial  school  dis- 
trict reorganization,  toward  assuring  all  stu- 
dents access  to  large  enough  high  schools  for 
comprehensive  education  opportunities.  And 
technical  and  vocational  education  beyond 
high  school  bsirely  existed. 

School  district  reorganization  unfortu- 
nately wasn"t  carried  mucb  further  In  tha 
Sixties.  It  ground  to  a  halt  'When  the  State 
Supreme  Court  voided  the  state  school 
standards  law.  But  new.  higher  standards 
are  being  enforced  once  more  at  the  start 
of  the  Seventies. 

But  po6t-hlgh-BChool  education  simply 
outstripped  all  expectations  for  the  decade 
and  signalled  Iowa's  new  direction. 

Public  two-year  colleges  enrolled  only 
about  2.600  students,  few  In  vocational  or 
technical  programs,  as  the  decade  began. 
Expanded  as  area  community  coUegee,  these 
schools  vi.ere  reaching  almost  10,000  full-time 
students  (almost  half  In  vocational -technical 
programs)  as  the  decade  ended,  along  with 
another  19.000  part-time  students  and  more 
than  60.000  adults  in  evening  programs. 

low.ins  were  committed  to  range  and  va- 
riety, as  well  as  growth.  In  higher  education. 
State  tinlverslty  enrollments  more  than 
doubled  In  the  decade.  Private  colleges  grew 
by  60  per  cent.  The  state  began  providing 
lowans  at  these  colleges  tuition  grants  to 
help  assure  a  strong  role  for  these  colleges 
In  the  future. 

WE'RE   WORKING   ON    PROBLEMS 

But  even  as  steps  like  this  quickened  Iowa 
progress  toward  its  new  potential,  unexpected 
barriers  sprouted  across  that  path. 

In  1960.  lowans  could  scan  open,  fertile 
fields  and  conclude  they  were  free  from  pol- 
lution problems.  They  could  view  a  black 
population  of  less  than  1  per  cent  and  con- 
clude there  were  no  racial  conflicts. 

And  they  were  wrong. 

Pollution — not  only  from  new  plants  and 
growing  cities  but  from  the  very  chemicals 
that  made  those  fields  so  fertile — demand 
priority  attention  as  we  start  the  Seventies. 

So  does  the  accumulation  of  racial  Injus- 
tices— discrimination  In  homes  and  Jobs,  the 
school  segregation  that  discrimination  pro- 
duces, a  host  of  other  Inequalities. 

Iowa  made  a  start  on  the  first  problem 
by  setting  up  air  and  water  pollution  control 
commissions  In  the  Sixties.  It  acted  on  the 
other  with  state  civil  rights  and  open  hous- 
ing laws,  city  ordinances  and  school  board 
actl4HBgaln£t  racial  separation. 

Bufrouch  still  has  to  be  done.  Continuing 
either  of  these  conditions — dirty  streams  or 
inequallty^would  contradict  the  kind  of 
good  life  which  lowans  should  realize  in  the 
Seventies, 

TOWN     ANn    COrNTRT:     A     HAPPY     MIXTITXE 

Some  lowans.  proud  as  they  were  of  their 
state,  were  surprised  In  1968  when  a  mid- 
weft  research  firm  ran  all  the  statistical  In- 
tlicators  of  what  might  be  called  the  "good 
life  '  through  a  computer.  .",nd  Iowa  popped 
up  In  the  first  10  states.  Most  of  those  sta- 
tistics were  pre-1966.  Some  mnjor  Iowa  ad- 
vancements— In  technological  education.  In- 
come and  governments — came  later.  Iowa 
cotild  well  rank  above  tenth  today 

But  t>eyond  statistical  Indicators,  Iowa  Is 
developing  an  Intangible  quality  of  clty- 
town-country  living  which  offers  a  heady  and 
healthful  variety  of  life  to  Its  people. 

The  United  States  achieved  the  "Impos- 
sible" in  the  Sixties  Men  went  to  the  moon 
In  the  Sixties — twice  Communications  equip- 
ment from  the  giant  Collins  Radio  complex 
in  Cedar  Rapids  helped  make  is  possible. 
And  many  workers  in  that  plant  live  In  quiet 
little  towns  nearby — comfortable  towns  that 
continue  to  flourish  even  In  Space  Age  Iowa. 

This  style  of  area  living  means  larger-than- 
Imaglned  labor  pools  for  new  Industries.  And 
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these  new  plants.  In  turn,  have  meant  new 
vitality  for  the  towns  and  cities  around 
them.  Plants,  urban  or  rural,  function  in  a 
broad  clty-town-country  community. 

It's  a  happy  mixture.  And  lowans  have  had 
tha  chanca  to  learn  from  leseons  of  mega- 
lopolltan  sprawl  elsewhere  In  time  to  pre- 
serve their  llvlng-and-worklng  style. 


PRESIDENT'S     ECONOMIC     REPORT 
CALLS  TO  MIND  RECENT  HISTORY 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  3,  1970 
Mr.  EDMONDSON,  Mr.  Speaker,  prep- 
aration of  the  Economic  Report  of  the 
President  to  Congress  must  have  been  a 
challenging  assignment,  after  a  year 
which  has  brought  us  record  high  Inter- 
est rates,  the  highest  cost  of  living  in 
history,  repeated  price  increases,  and  a 
declining  stock  market  which  has  cost 
Investors  over  $120  billion  in  losses. 

The  report  cites  as  a  cardinal  princi- 
ple: 

Government  must  say  what  it  means  and 
mean  what  It  says.  Economic  credibility  is 
the  basis  for  confidence,  and  confidence  m 
turn  Is  the  Ijasls  for  ongoing  prosperity. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  administration's 
own  statements  on  the  economy,  this 
principle  needs  to  be  practiced  more 
often  by  the  administration  itself. 

For  instance,  Mr.  Nixon  said  just  last 
week  that  the  administration  policies  are 
working  to  bring  inflation  under  control. 
That  same  week,  steel  prices  were  raised 
again,  although  demand  for  steel  was 
down  and  acres  of  unsold  automobiles 
were  shown  In  news  pictures  with  stories 
announcing  cutbacks  in  production. 

Those  with  memories  will  also  recall 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Arthur  Bums,  one 
of  the  President's  chief  economic  ad- 
visers and  today  the  new  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  who  said  in 
April,  reflecting  the  suiministration  view, 
that  the  expected  rate  of  inflation  by  the 
end  of  1969  would  be  down  to  3  percent 
or  lower.  It  actually  was  over  6  percent 
for  the  year. 

And  in  December,  the  President  told 
businessmen  that  the  administration 
policies  were  working  against  inflation 
and  the  bushiessmen  who  bet  against  it 
would  lose.  Prices  that  month  also  went 
up  sharply,  and,  the  businessmen  who 
may  have  postponed  borrowing  found  in- 
terest rates  even  higher  a  month  and  2 
months  later  when  they  went  to  the  bank 
for  operating  capital. 

In  October,  the  President  went  on  na- 
tionwide radio  to  calm  the  growing 
clamor  of  housewives  who  were  deeply 
concerned  by  the  soaring  prices  of  food 
and  household  services.  Administration 
policy,  he  told  them,  was  stopping  the 
price  spiral.  Prices  continued  to  climb, 
that  month,  the  next  month,  in  Decem- 
ber and  wholesale  food  prices  went  up  2 
percent  in  January  alone. 

The  same  line  was  heard  all  year  from 
the  administration  spokesmen — econo- 
mists and  the  press  secretary  represent- 
ing the  President.  The  policies  were  work- 
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ing,  they  said,  inflation  was  being 
whipped.  The  oflSclal  line  was  repeated  in 
April,  in  June,  in  August,  in  September, 
and  again  in  December. 

While  the  public  statements  did  not 
reflect  it,  sometime  last  fall  the  adminis- 
tration insiders  finally  recognized  that 
tight  money  and  high  interest  rates  were 
not  checking  inflation,  which  was  becom- 
ing a  political  albatross.  So,  the  decision 
was  made  to  attempt  to  place  the  blame 
elsewhere,  and  the  President's  melodra- 
matic veto  of  the  HEW  appropriation 
bill  then  followed.  This,  despite  cuts  by 
Congress  in  the  Nixon  budget  which  far 
exceeded  the  HEW  increase. 

Placing  the  blame  on  his  predecessor 
may  have  sounded  plausible  in  April  and 
June,  and  maybe  even  last  fall,  but  it  is 
being  worn  thin.  Surely  the  credibility 
of  the  administration  on  this  issue  is 
nearing  the  breaking  point  by  now.  Busi- 
nessmen, housewives,  and  wage  earners 
are  beginning  to  understand  that  1970 
inflation  is  Nixon's  own  inflation — not 
John  Kennedj''s  inflation  and  not  Lyn- 
don Johnson's  inflation  as  Mr.  Nixon 
would  have  them  believe. 

The  principle  as  stated  is  true:  ■Gov- 
ernment should  say  what  it  means,  and 
mean  what  it  says" — but  this  adminis- 
tration is  rapidly  losing  its  credibility  on 
the  economic  front,  and  it  needs  to  stop 
searching  for  a  scapegoat  and  get  down 
to  flghting  inflation. 

The  same  technique  of  substituting 
rhetoric  for  responsible  action  is  much 
too  prevelant  throughout  tlie  administra- 
tion. Until  there  Is  recognition  of  past 
mistakes,  and  confession  that  the  old 
policies  are  not  working,  the  American 
people  cannot  be  expected  to  believe  that 
inflation  is  going  away  just  because  the 
administration  says  so.  It  has  .said  so  too 
often  in  the  past. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  NEEDS 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

or    NZW    UEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  February  3,  1970 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  most  excellent  and  far-reaching  ad- 
dress on  "Environmental  Health  Needs 
of  the  Public"  delivered  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague.  Congressman  Larry 
HoGAN  of  Maryland,  at  the  Tri-State 
Educational  Conference  in  Silver  Spring, 
Md.,  on  January  15. 

Congressman  Hogan's  remarks  are  di- 
rected at  the  overwhelming  problems  of 
air  and  water  pollution  and  are  particu- 
larly appropriate  in  view  of  President 
Nixon's  strong  emphasis  on  this  subject 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  address  last 
week. 

The  Tri-State  Educational  Conference 
was  sponsored  by  the  National  Capital 
Association  of  Sanitarians,  the  Maryland 
Association  of  Sanitarians,  and  the  Vir- 
ginia Association  of  Public  Health  Sani- 
tarians. Thus,  Congressman  Hogan  was 
speaking  to  the  people  most  directly  in- 
volved in  the  problems — and  the  solu- 
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tion.<^-of  air  and   water  pollution    Mr. 
HocAN's  address  follows; 

Various  kinds  ol  polh.t: 'n  P*'--'^  ^^^- "j""^ 
health  hazurds-automoblles,  open  burmng 
dumps  and  inductn.il  p'.an-.s  .spew  P<^\^'' -;^-' -^ 
fiuo  our  air.  sewage.  »:..rt.a^e  chemlcU  wa.  e. 
And  sii:  chuke  our  rivers  and  --tream-..  --^e. 
Ta  junlc  de.poU  the  beauty  of  our  l^na- 
vcape  poisonous  pesticides  and  fertilizers 
are%etuu    w.ished    into    our    A.MerA^y-    .^nd 

contanunate  our  flsh,  -^on^^^'f  ""f^,\f^X 
to  tho^e  who  eat  Uie  fi-^h:  noise  vibrates  our 
nerves  intensifying  the  pressure*  '^f  ''/^  '*!    ;: 
urbanised  society,    workers    "  "^^\">    '^.^^^1^ 
tries    absorb    injurious    particles    In.o    -heir 

^'I'lrof  these  problenw  cry  out  for  Immediate 

'Tv"rra:  ve.rs  ..go.  US  Surgeon  General. 
LuVher  Terrv,  used  the  word  -Eutrophlca- 
uon-  to  describe  our  nuKlern  society       ^ 

I  am  sure  this  word^  p.-rt  o.   your     t -n- 
meal  jargon,  but  I  m*  admit  U  sent  me 


^^;>^;^tn\h;di..on.ry.  I  ^--^,^- 

It  verv  .iptlv  describes  the  paradox  o.  tech 
nolog^  vs  a  livable  environment  To  a  poet^ 
"emrophlcatlon-  is  almost  an  onomatopoeic 
t«rm  beciuse  i:  sounds  like  what  it  means-- 
oveV-enrlchment.  but  my  mind  keeps  taking 
It  with  putrlflcatlon 

Unfor"inate:v.  for  u.s  and  our  poets,  the 
azure  skies,  the  glistening  -^"^■^"^•„^^,?,  P',''" 
rle  erasslands.  which  have  traditlonin>  in- 
spired beautiful  poem5.  are  d.MW  ^'^'^J^'' 
torted    by     ihe    jillutants    of    techa3l.->glcal 

^  air  fellow  Marv'.ander.  H  L  Mencken, 
coined  a  phrase  to  de^-rlbe  the  deterioration 
^  our  surr.undlne-  -vhen  he  said  that  t^e 
American  libido  for  ugllflcatlon  Is  an  ill 
too  orevaient  disease. 

Butrophlcatlon  or  the  excessive  nourUh- 
ment  tiiat  eventually  chokes  life.  '«  »  ^""^/.^J 
process  Unfor'un.v.e'.y  we  have  speed-^d  the 
^rTcess  bv  ^veral  mlUU.n  vears  ^■^•^-l": 
exerted  our  brainpower  to  further  mankind  s 
p"5-^s  whl>  neE-.e-.mg  the  -^PP"^^^''^"  "; 
-nv  s,.me  briliipowfr  to  the  lU  effects  r.f  that 
proRress  We  h.ive  to  face  a  fact  of  Ilf^  the 
^ore  active  and  industrtailzed  ^"l/'""/"^ 
we  become  the  more  waste  weTe  Fjolng  to 
produce    Its  one  of  the  prices  we  must  pay 

•'^W^^xamp'.e.  m  1964  a  te.m  of  P-ablic 
Health  service  scientists  found  and  --harted 
an  area  of  2  6.00  square  miles  at  -he  b--'^"^ 
of  Lake  Erie  which  w.is  ■^^'':^' ' /r'Jf,,°' 
oxvgen.  NOW.  even  If  man  had  not  se.tled 
and  built  and  man  .fac'ured  amur.d  the 
edge  of  the  Lake  this  process  would  rtlU 
have  gone  on.  but  It  would  have  taken  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  years  to  make  this  tre- 
mendous source  of  fresh  water  useless  0\er 
ec.ns  of  time,  the  water  levels  In  the  laKe 
would  go  down,  more  and  more  soil  w.-uUl 
wash  frlm  the  fields  to  fill  the  L.ake  al^ae 
would  proliferate  then  graduallv  and  imper- 
ceptibly the  Lake  would  beer  me  a  swamp  and 

""Thfs^'J^.i^ess  which  should  take  hundred^ 
of  thousands  of  years  haa  been  so  expedited 
that  It  Is  happening  now  ^,,,^ 

And.  therefore,  now  is  the  time  to  re-dlreci 
our  concerted  eRor's  to  achieve  technological 
excellence    In   fact,   now   Is   almost   too  late^ 
We  sh.v.i:d  have  begun  years  ago   To  win  this 
race   against  time  w.V.   t.^ke  va*t  ouKli^rsoJ 
monev    far  more  than  we  are  now  spending, 
and  It  will  take  tougher  restrictions  on  com- 
munities, individual,  and  our  industry    In 
short    we  need  to  a-sslgn  -o  this  problem  the 
samek.nd   of  national   priority  we  assigned 
ten  vear^  ago  to  landing  a  man  on  the  m-xin. 
and  we  must  make  up  cur  minds  that  we  re 
Bolnz   to   focus   the   money,   'alent   and  con- 
certed effort   that   U  neceswry  to  solve  this 

problem  .^  .v    .■ 

This  Issue   in  a  word.  Is  survlva-.  and  tha.  s 
not  something  we  can  compromise  with 
First,    action   must   be   taken   against   tne 
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most  serious  exlsUng  problems,  and  secondly. 
stn  environmental  protection  system  must  be 
crea-ed  that  offers  a  means  to  Identify 
emerging  environmental  hazards  so  we  can 
prevent  them  from  getting  out  of  hand  In 
other  words,  we  must  find  a  means  to  er.idl- 
cate  the  harm  of  the  past  md  provide  a  pre- 
ventive program  for  the  future 

President    .Nixon    remarked   the   other   day 
that    the    1970s   will    be   now-or-never   years 

for  reclaiming  our  living  ^ n'''-°"!"''''^^7  l!^ 
deadline  w.is  no  exaggeration  and.  while  we 
have  made  some  efforts  In  this  field  since  <us 
ion?  ago  as  the  1940's.  It  Is  clear  that  every 
•ndtvldual  citizen  and  organized  group  of 
cit.zens  must  pick  up  the  yoke  of  responsl- 
billtv  and  respond 

This  ye.ir  the  federal  government  *lll 
spend  about  $300  million  for  grants  to  local 
communities  to  help  them  construct  sewage 
treatment  facllltle..  An  additional  »400  nali- 
llon  Is  being  spent  for  research  and  develop- 
ment on  the  problems  of  air  and  water  pol- 
lution But  this  is  nowhere  near  enougn  To 
do  the  Job  w.hlch  needs  to  be  done  will  take 
bill'ons  of  dollars  Some  among  us  will  say. 
•We  can't  afford  to  spend  that  much  money. 
I  say.  "We  cant  afford  not   to  " 

If  someone  caa|*  to  vou  and  said  all  hu- 
man life  will  befradlcated  from  earth  within 
six  months,  could  there  be  any  price  too 
dear  to  pay  to  forestall  this  KilanaJiy  Per- 
haps I  am  being  overly  dramatic  We  all  know 
we're  not  going  u,  be  eradicated  within  six 
months  But  the  problems  are  so  serious 
that  we  need  to  approach  them  in  terms  of 
survival  or  non-survival 

In  1969  the  Cc  ngress  laid  the  groundwork 
for  a  unified  effort  by  Introducing  legislation 
which  in  each  c.use  respmdetl  to  the  over- 
riding need  for  a  watchdog,  central  entity 
for  environmental  respc.n.se.  On  every  level 
of  government  federal,  state  and  local- It 
Is  necessarv  to  i-entrallze  efforts 

some  signs  of  this  trend  are  now  evidenr 
For  example  the  President  rerently  slgne<l 
the  legislation  setung  up  the  three  member 
Council  on  Envlroiunental  Quality 

Cloee  to  your  field  uf  responMblllty  and 
mine   Is  the  Potomac   River  Compact 

With    further    reference    to    this    Idea    of 
centralization    and    ciordmatlon.    I    Joined 
with    58   of    mv   colleagues   in    the   House   of 
Representatives    to   sponsor    a    resolution    to 
establish  a  Standing  Committee  on  the  En- 
Mronment    With  the  crea'lon  of  such  a  com- 
mittee   the  Congress  could  look  U.  one  cen- 
tral   committee    for    leadership    In    this   area 
and   to   which    new   ideai   could   be  directed 
At    the    present    time,    legislation    to    resolve 
the   pre.ssing   problems   of   the  environment 
Is  scattered  throughout  a  number  of  differ- 
ent  comnUtU-es    This.   to<.,   Is   th»   case   with 
the  federal  bure-aucracy— pollution  prob.em.s. 
even    Ihofce   In   one   particular   area,   such   as 
air  pollution,  are  scattered  throughout  sev- 
eral  agencies    The  result    frequently   is   the 
r.ght   arm   not    knowing   what    the   left   arm 

Is  doing 

There  must  be  coordination  For  exa'np.e. 
when  I  voted  for  the  $1  billion  fuiuliiiR  for 
tne  Clean  Waters  RestoraMon  Act  It  oc- 
curred to  me  that  perhaps  this  money  could 
serve  a  double  purpose  If  the  blueprint  for 
the  u.se  of  that  money  could  be  applied  to 
a.r  pollution. 

1  spoke  earlier  of  the  involvement  of  the 
this  endeavor  You.  as  mdlvldua!  sinltarlnns 
and  as  members  of  organized  groups  of  -sanl- 
•a'lms  are  in  an  Ideal  position  to  effect  a 
t-emendo-as  amount  of  good.  The  health  of- 
ficial needs  to  bring  his  expertise  and  in- 
fluence to  bear  on  the  community  more  than 
ever  before.  Your  voice  may  be  only  one 
among  many:  but  because  of  your  training 
and  experience.  It  can  and  should  be  a  loud 

Allow  me  to  be   verv  blunt— you  are— ajid 
must  t»e--the  leaders  in  this  arena 

People  are   finally    becoming   aware  of   the 
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danger  to  their  own  survival  and  they  are 
looking  for  leadership  Our  young  people  are 
particularly  ready  to  join  in  this  crusade  We 
must  assign  them  a  role  This  generation  is 
dli^turbed  by  their  deterloraung  surround- 
ings I  am  convinced  that  they  will  Join 
rcTdlly  in  the  fight  to  protect  and  Improve 
mans  health  and  to  restore  the  b.Uaiice  m 
man's  relaiionbhip  to  other  species^  They 
hive  a  v^uable  contribution  to  make  and 
we  mu=>t  a-sslgn  them  a  piece  ol  the  action 

In  the  words  of  a  San  Francisco  State 
graduate  student 

-We  don't  want  merely  to  survive,  we 
wiant  to  live  There  Is  only  one  place  in 
which  to  live  and  that  Is  on  this  planet  and 
we  must  live  here  together  " 

I'  we  must  ir.e  here  together,  then  we  can 
work  here  together  to  make  this  planet  liv- 
able. Wc  must  accept  this  responsibility  ana 
ai>.s'.'.me  It   as  a  .sacred   'rust 


CONVERSION  TO  METRIC  SYSTEM 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CALirosNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  3,  1970 
Mr      MILLER     of     California.     Mr. 
Speaker,  the  world  Is  turning  more  and 
more  to  the  metric  .system  of  measure- 
ments. The  British  began  a  conversion 
to  the  metric  sysU-m  in   1965  and  will 
convert  to  decunal  currency  in  1972.  The 
Australian  currency  became  decimalized 
in  1966,  and  on  January  19  of  this  year 
Prime   Mlni.ster   John  Gorton,   of   Aus- 
tralia, issued  a  statement  concerning  the 
conversion   of   Australia   to   the   metric 
system.  That  statement  follows: 

CoNvxasioN  TO  Metric  System 
(Statement  by  the  Prime  Minister.  Mr  John 
Gorton) 
Following  detailed  consideration  of  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  the  adoption  of  the  Metric 
System  of  Weights  and  Measures,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  decided  that  Australia  should 
convert  to  the  Metric  System  as  soon  as 
possible 

The  Commonwealth  has  notified  the  States 
of  this  decision  and  has  suggested  that  ar- 
rangements be  made  for  a  conference  with 
them  to  dl.scuss  co-operutlon  In  those  areas 
where  co-operation  may  be  required. 

The  Government  believes  that  the  lasting 
benefits  which  will  result  from  this  decision 
win  greatly  outweigh  the  not  inconsiderable 
transitional  difficulties  Involved. 

The  Government  6  aim  Is  to  complete  the 
changeover  during  a  period  of  ten  years  al- 
though conversion  will  be  completed  much 
sooner  than  this  In  some  sectors. 

It  is  prop4.sed  to  set  up  a  Metric  Conver- 
sion Board,  on  which  a  wide  range  of  Inter- 
ests will  be  represented,  to  plan,  guide,  und 
facilitate  conversion  The  Board  will  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  Government  'hrouph  the 
Minister  for  Education  \-  Science  and  will 
be  expected  to  make  appropriate  recom- 
mendations from  time  to  time  after  full 
consultation  with  those  concerned. 

Mthou  ;h  the  Government  realises  that 
some  compensation  may  be  paid  in  such 
unusual  and  special  causes  as  are  accepted 
bv  the  O^jvernment  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Metric  Conversion  Board  it  Is  expected 
that  as  in  other  countries  the  costs  of  ef- 
fecting the  charge  will.  In  general,  be  borne 
bv  those  incurring  them  By  allowing  time 
for  natural  obsolescence  and  depreciation 
of  plant  and  machinery  the  ost  of  conver- 
sion will  be  greatly  reduced.  Experience  in 
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other  countries  such  as  Japan— where  con- 
version Is  complete — has  shown  that  by 
forethought  and  good  planning  these  costs 
can  be  greately  reduced. 

The  decision  to  convert  Is  In  line  with 
decisions  which  have  already  been  taken  In 
the  United  Kingdom,  South  Africa.  New 
Zealand  and  South  East  Asian  countries  and 
in  announcing  It  the  Government  wishes 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  under  the  leadership  of  the 
late  Senator  Keith  Laught. 


OUR  GREAT  COUNTRY  WAS  BUILT 
BY  MEN  LIVING  BY  THE  WORD 
OP    GOD 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 


or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  3,  1970 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Member  of  Congress  receives  a  tremen- 
dous number  of  communications  from 
constituents  covering  practically  every 
topic  under  the  sun.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  over«'helming  majority  of  them  are 
entirely  in  order  and  directly  related  to 
our  basic  concept  of  representative  gov- 
ernment. 

We  encourage  the  receipt  of  corre- 
spondence and  occasionally  a  constitu- 
ent's letter  Is  so  obviously  sincere,  so 
fundamentally  reflective  of  general  feel- 
ing, and  so  thought  provoking  to  all  of 
us  that  it  merits  wider  publication  and 
reading. 

Such  a  letter,  I  think,  was  sent  to  me 
recently  by  my  constituent.  Mrs.  Clara  L. 
Dyer  of  Uxbridge.  Mass.,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  Include  it  at  this  point: 

UxBRiDCE,  Mass.. 
Jamia-Tj  15.  1970. 
Hon   Harold  D  Donohve. 
Central  Dx^tr'Ct  Office. 
WoTccstrr.  Masx. 

Dear  Congressman  Dd-sjohue:  I  wm 
pleased  to  receive  your  report  and  have  read 
It  thoughtfully.  I  agree  with  vou  on  each  of 
these  important  Issues  and  feel  they  are  all 
ex'remelv  Important.  We  were  truly  thankful 
for  the  Increase  In  Social  Security  payments. 
I  would  like  to  have  you  know  how  I  and 
manv  of  my  friends  feel  about  another  Im- 
pKDrtant  l.ssue  We  cannot  underst.ind  why  the 
Government  will  readily  spend  so  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  reaching  the  moon,  mars  or 
any  other  planet  As  ff.r  men  being  sent  to 
the  Moon  and  cra.'^hlng  t!iat  monstrosity  on 
It  causing  the  Afoon  to  shake  'or  more  than 
an  hour,  how  dare  thry  do  such  a  thing; 
Just  ex[)erimcntlng  around  up  there?  We 
were  taught  that  the  Moon  controls  the  tides 
and  how  do  they  kn^w  for  sure  that  they  will 
not  or  have  not  done  .something  to  disturb 
the  delicate  balance  of  the  Universe?  All 
parts  of  the  countrv  have  experienced  un- 
usual weather  ever  since  their  experiments, 
and  thev  have  even  polluted  the  upper  at- 
mosphere. 

Why  does  the  G'>vernment  feel  that  every- 
one Is  so  Interested  In  flights  'o  the  Moon? 
Everyone  I  know,  and  speaking  for  myself 
I  wish  they  would  keep  away  from  It  and  try 
to  !:<i!ve  s<jme  of  our  earthly  problems. 

It  surely  bothers  me  when  the  Govern- 
ment will  give  billion?  for  all  of  these  space 
Jllchts  but  If  the  poor,  the  starving  and  the 
elderly  want  a  decent  living  there  Is  always 
so  much  talk  about  how  they  haven't  the 
monev.  Let  them  use  some  of  the  bllUona 
they  so  fooll.shly  waste  on  space  projects.  We 
have    plenty    of    problems    that    should    be 
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solved  right  here  on  earth.  Crime,  drugs,  pol- 
lution, hunger,  poverty  and  first  and  fore- 
most War.  How  I  wish  they  would  use  this 
money  and  their  knowledge  to  make  a  better 
world  for  the  people  on  earth. 

How  can  these  monled  men,  many  who 
have  never  known  what  It  is  like  to  be  poor 
and  who  can  give  themselves  a  raise  when- 
ever they  want  to;  how  can  they  expect  the 
poor  and  middle  or  working  class  to  go  along 
with  them? 

We  were  pleased  to  see  that  they  are  mak- 
ing a  small  cut  back  but  not  enough.  It  will 
only  delay  for  a  time  their  reaching  the 
moon  several  more  times  and  the  planet 
Mars.  Why  do  we  need  so  many  scientists? 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  doctors  and 
ministers  far  more  than  scientists. 

A  lot  of  laws  need  changing.  It  seems  the 
criminals  are  protected  Instead  of  the  vic- 
tims. I  would  like  to  have  thegpohange  the 
present  law  and  allow  Bible  reading  in  school. 
Our  great  country  was  not  built  on  atheism, 
but  by  men  living  by  the  Word  of  God.  1 
hope  you  will  do  all  you  can  to  help  solve 
these  earthly  problems. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Clara  L.  Dyek. 


ENVIRONMENT  DETERIORATING 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  3,  1970 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  issue  that  has  received  greater  atten- 
tion or  aroused  more  concern  among 
Members  of  this  historic  legislative  body 
than  that  of  the  environment.  And  yet, 
the  Congress  has  not  equipped  itself  to 
deal  squarely  with  the  issue. 

Today,  there  is  an  increai^ing  aware- 
ness that  we  must  act  now  if  we  are  to 
act  at  all  to  protect  the  world  in  which 
we  live.  Man's  technological  genius  has 
produced  a  world  whose  population  en- 
joys a  higher  standard  of  living  than  ever 
before.  We  have  more  of  the  things  that 
contribute  to  the  so-called  good  life  than 
any  other  generation  in  liistory. 

But  sadly,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
our  modem  technology  has  come  at  a 
high  price  in  many  cases.  Slowly,  we  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  our  techno- 
logical wonders  are  robbing  us  of  clean 
air,  clean  water,  our  fore.sts  and  our  wild- 
life, our  soil  and  our  minerals.  In  short, 
the  quality  of  our  environment  has  been 
deteriorating. 

In  the  years  ahead,  will  we  find  our 
material  needs  satisfied  only  to  find  frus- 
tration in  the  condition  of  our  environ- 
ment? Will  we  find  ourselves  trapped  in 
trafTic,  choking  on  smoke,  swimming  in 
muck,  and  trembling  from  noii-e'? 

I  am  afraid  this  is  the  outlook  for 
America  unle.ss  we  develop  a  rational  pol- 
icy to  promote  a  high  quality  of  life.  We 
cannot  stop  industrial  and  technological 
development:  nor  should  we.  We  must 
have  an  economy  which  continues  to 
grow.  But  we  must  balance  quantity  with 
quality. 

To  do  this  will  require  a  national  com- 
mitment like  we  have  never  known  be- 
fore. A  safe  and  livable  environment  in 
the  years  ahead  will  demand  a  coordi- 
nated national  policy. 

There  is  no  question  that  Congress  has 
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its  part  to  play  in  developing  this  policy. 
So  far,  however.  Congress  has  not  taken 
the  lead  it  should  have  in  this  field.  The 
reason  that  Congress  has  failed  to  as- 
sume its  proper  role  in  advancing  an 
environmental  policy  is  that  it  is  ill- 
equipped  to  formulate  such  a  comprehen- 
sive program. 

Simply  put.  Congress  is  strapped  by 
inadequate  machinery  for  legislating  in 
the  field  of  the  environment.  Up  until 
now,  Congress  has  taken  a  fragmented 
and  disjointed  approach  to  its  work  on 
environmental  issues. 

The  diffusion  of  committee  responsi- 
bility on  matters  dealing  with  the  quality 
of  life  makes  the  innovation  an  evolu- 
tion of  a  comprehensive,  coordinated  pol- 
icy almost  impossible.  When  you  have 
two  or  three  or  even  four  committees  In 
the  Congress  dealing  with  different  as- 
pects of  a  problem  in  such  an  interrelated 
field  as  the  environment,  it  is  impossible 
to  develop  a  unified,  hard-hitting  pro- 
gram to  meet  the  crisis. 

At  the  best,  this  overlapping  juris- 
diction is  inefficient;  at  the  worst,  it  is 
unworkable  and  detrimental  to  policy 
formulation. 

To  correct  this  urgent  situation,  I  have 
joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  a  resolution  in- 
troduced by  my  colleague  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Brotzman)  and  identical  to  House 
Resolution  375,  originally  introduced  by 
Mr.  Brotzman  last  April.  The  resolution 
calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  standing 
Committee  on  the  Environment  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  commit- 
tee would  have  full  legislative  powers  over 
a  broad  range  of  issues  dealing  with  the 
environment.  The  committee's  jurisdic- 
tion would  extend  to  water  quality,  air 
quality,  weather  modification,  waste  dis- 
posal of  all  kinds,  i^esticides  and  herbi- 
cides, and  acoustic  problems. 

Congress  needs  a  committee  with  full 
legislative  powers  in  this  field,  A  co- 
ordinating or  advisory  committee  would 
not  suffice. 

Furthermore,  Congress  needs  the  ad- 
vice of  a  professional  staff  of  ecologists, 
biologists,  chemists,  and  so  forth,  who 
understand  the  technical  aspects  of  this 
highly  complex  field.  The  interrelation- 
ships involved  require  that  a  systems 
approach  be  used  to  develop  a  national 
environmental  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  remember  that 
the  threat  to  the  environment  will  not 
diminish  in  the  years  ahead.  Congress 
must  restructure  itself  to  meet  the  new 
crisis  facing  the  Nation.  A  standing  Com- 
mittee on  the  Environment  is  essential. 


.SMAT.T.  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION 
OF  NEW  ENGLAND 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  3,  1970 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Small 
Business  Association  of  New  England — 
SBANE — has,  since  its  incorporation  in 
1938,  served  with  distinction  a  great 
number  of  New  England  small  businesses. 
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and.  indirectly.  Uieir  national  counter- 
part^ I  pcrsonalb  have  had  mai^.y  op- 
portunitiei,  to  work  with  SBANE  and 
have  come  to  depend  upon  it  as  a  \a\\\- 
ab!e  and  r<.'5ponsible  source  oi  small  busi- 
ness information.  1  want  to  call  the  at- 
tention 01  my  colleasues  to  SBANE's  re- 
cently publish.- d  Fact  Sheet.'  Ahich 
provides  an  idea  of  the  breadth  of  ir. 
activitlca 

SB.^NE  F.^CT  bHETT 

WH.\T  IS  SBVNE' 

SBANE  IS  .■%  prl\at«.  noa-profll  .\ssocla- 
tion  of  some  TOO  New  England  small  com- 
panies who  tieUeve  that  through  coUecMvc 
atirt  cooperative  artlr-n  'He  vltAl  needs  of 
small  b>Js!n»s3  in  iuch  area.s  as  legl.'latloo 
on  the  nat-.onal  level  aiid  educational  pro- 
grair.i  geared  t'  the  small  businees  execu- 
tive can  be  fulfilled  Tbe  Assocuuon  broadly 
defines  a  small  b-osiness  as  a  company  wiUi 
'roT  I  to  500  cmplovees  T'-e  700  members 
in  -he  SIX  New  England  stales  represent 
e\frv  facet  ?f  small  business  enterprise  .M- 
th^ugh  some  SC"-  of  the  members  ar^  In 
manufacturing,  the  growinf?  membership 
roll-  include  ser.ice  nrms  of  every  descrip- 
tion re'aliers.  banks  wholesale  disirtbvitors. 
consultant*,  lawyers  CPAs  data  processing. 
etc. 

'.VHY  Vf    B'-S'.NFSSMrN   '"IN   SB.*NE' 

For  the  ?B.\NE  member  who  participate* 
m  lu'.t  some  of  the  varied  programs  and  sierv- 
ices  during  the  course  of  a  year,  membership 
IS  a  eood  investment  The  return.^  are  much 
greater  than  the  nnmlnal  annual  dtics  Vita. 
services  arp  be:r.g  addeil  c  r.star.tly  The  As- 
soclat!:n  cilers  the  small  businessman  a  p""\- 
ing"  cf  talent  and  resources  to  help  hln-.  ir. 
the  day-to-day  operation  of  hl5  enterprise 

WHO    RCNS    THE    ASS0CI.\T10.N '' 

5B\NE  IS  not  typical  of  many  business  ur- 
Viuiuatlons  where  Uie  Officers  and  Directors 
h  .Id  fancy  UUee  and  tane  bows  SB.\NE  is 
an  active  organization.  The  Officers  each 
ni\e  major  resoonslblUtles.  the  Board  of 
b' rectors  meet  month.y  and  a  professlona; 
staa  carries  out  the  policies  established  by 
t^e  'eadership  O.er  a  dozen  con.nuttt-es  In 
a  variety  of  areas  are  meettng  constanUy 
t  ,  expl.  re  and  expand  the  programs  and 
b-ruces  The  mast  imp-jrUiiit  entltv  in  Uie 
.•V^^oclation  IS  the  members  and  the  leader- 
ship strives  to  fulfill  their  needs  as  de- 
termined by  frequent  contacts  and  com- 
niunicalions. 

V1.M\T    ARE    THE     S8\Nf:    SERVICES' 

Legislation  on  the  national  level 
SB\NE's   legislative   program    is   aimed   ;■  • 
keep.ng  vne  Congress    partf.  ularly  the  meiii- 
be-s    ■'  -"le  Ne-A.  England  Congressional  De.e - 
Ka-v—  and  "he  House  and  Senate  Small  Busl- 
nes^  Commltteee,  abreast  of  legislative  needs 
and    problems    that   caii    be    .ufected    by    .i.r 
lawmaXtrs   Ir.steiW  o!  .imply  p  ••"'-^gjf'  '^;: 
problems  that  a.fCLt  smal:   bu^lneji,  bB.\>i- 
makes  -pectS:  prop'jsals  un  behalf  I'f  "he  i  ■>- 
i. on  ^   smai;    bu^.iessmen    The  highlight   of 
theleglBlatlve  program  is  a  WaahlngU.>n  Pree- 
enta-ion  deli'.tred  lo  meiuOcfs  u'.  the  .Seii.ve 
and  House    usually  la  May.  that  consists  of 
Proposal   fjr  Congressl^n.al  .\ctlon    Subjects 
covered   m   the  Washington  Prest-ntaUon   it. 
the  past  have  included    Prcy-virement,  TaxR- 
tlon    Labor    Pension   Plans    Pa'ent*    Tran.s- 
ponatlon    .*nd    Small    Business    I:ivestmen' 
Companies  Small  Business  .Administration 

SB.\NE  Is  also  called  upon  frequently  to 
tes-^fv  at  .arlous  .?ommlttee  hea.inps  on  sub- 
jects "  of  interest  SB.ANEs  expcrl-noe  In 
Washington  ha.,  earned  the  .Association  the 
highest  regard  -^  our  national  lawn.aker- 
Vartous  committer  with  SBANE  study  pro- 
posed leglsla-lon  to  determine  its  etfect  on 
small  business  The  .Assrclatlon  Is  in  cl  sc 
liaison  with  members  of  the  New  Englan't 
Cingre<isnnal  Delegation  as  to  the  feeling  of 
»no     membership     on     current     legislanon 


Timely  Flash  Bulletins  are  sent  out  to  •!.•> 
n:c!nbers  whrne.er  important  bi;i=.  .ire  uiiJtr 
CO  n.«' Jer.it  lou 

Edufat  ion 

SBANE  believes  l.wi  "»  i-rUcr  for  a  small 
biisii:f..s   to  succeed.   It*  management   must 
U.\e   a   cont.nunig   desire    to    Improve    tiieir 
skills     Li    an    exe^uUve    by    paruclpat.un    in 
..einin.us   and   conferencis     rhrougbout    the 
year  -several  prtigratna  are  held  sometimes  in 
LvnjunctU  a  -AltU  a  leading  Nc*  Eiutlaiid  unl- 
•.crsliv     For    lo-tance.    la    the    past    months 
SBANE    has    cooper-.ted    with    N.'rlheiiitern 
I'tUverslty's  ;'::iali  Business  aibUiute  in  pat- 
ting  on  conferences  dealing   with      Venture 
Capual"    and      Mergers    and    Acquisitions 
Conferences  were  also  'leid  with  Bo6tA>n  Col- 
leite   Lii     Corporate  Frlntie  Benefits" 
SBANE  magazine— yru:  England  business 
Ten  times  a  year  the  .Association  publishes 
a   magazine.   NE\V    ENGLAND   BUSINESS,   t.:. 
inform   New  Enclanj  small    business  of  the 
activities  of   the  Assi  elation,   plus,  manage- 
ment   educational    .UTlcles    ceared    to   sm.nl! 
busin'"*..-    The  magazine  has  a  circulation  of 
some  1  TOO  and  Is  an  excellent  marke'lig  de- 
vice  for   Uie  small   business   advert  l.ser   who 
w.ints  TO  reach  some  of   me  r.i£te.- .    ifr-win;? 
businesses  in  the  area 

•Lirr-in  •  '••mina'--  Har-ard  Business  Schofjl 
The  beet  kiuwn  -jt  the  SB.ANE  continuing 
educational  programs  Is  the  -hree-day  'Live- 
In"    Seminar    held    on    the    campus    of    the 
Harvard  Business  School   Employing  '-he  c.ise 
study  me-hod  ar-.d  four  s--nijr  profe.ssors   this 
"Uve-la"   Seminar   his    provided   over    1.000 
small    bus.nees    executive*     in    the    past    II 
7^ars.   with   the  unique  opportunity    •:■  live 
It  this  renown  business  soh^xil  and  dl.sciss  a 
total  of  la  cases  m  the  area.s  of  Management 
Marketing.  Finance  and  Labor  Relations    It 
Is   an   excellent  program,   reasonably   priced 
and  some  120  execuUvee  are  expected  to  at- 
tend the  Jmuary  18-21  seminar. 
Caribbean  srv^inars 
For   the  p.t.--t  seven   ye.o-s   the  Ass-vJatlon 
has   sp.).-.sjred   .i   one-week  Caribb».ui  M.in- 
agemen-    Semina.r    under    the    dlreoti  in    of 
David    T    Barrv.    President.    David   T    Barry 
.Asso^-lates    Wellesley.  NLiss    A  faculty  of  ex- 
perte    and    exterslve    teaching    materials   .i.-e 
employed    Classt'i   ,ire  held    in   th<»   morning- 
and  the  afternoons  .ire  free  tor  recreation  and 
sightseeing  The  piuTJJse  -f  these  pn-^grams  Is 
to   allow   a--eadei-s    to   ge:    away   from   their 
bualnesses  and  le-im  1:.  a  pleasant  enviroa- 
men-  h  -w  "o  be  l>etter  managers 
Breakfast  Club 
The  pr  i.z.M\  :o  provide  the  small  business 
execut!'.  e  with  an  oppartiinliy  to  hear  speak- 
ers  of   sp)€:!al   interest   with   a    minimum   of 
time  interference  with  company  activities  has 
been   established   ir.    the  Boston   area  and  Is 
expected  to  spread  to  se". er.il  kev  New  Eng- 
land are.i-<    Known  as  tne  SBANE  Breakfast 
Club,  the  prt:igTam  begrlns  at  7  30  ajn.  at  the 
Sheraton  Lexington  Motor  Inn  Following  an- 
nouncements   of    the    SBANE    activities,    a 
speaker  of  partlc.ilar  interest  to  small  busi- 
ness 13  Invited  to  addrees  the  gathering  and 
answer  questions 

Annual  meeting 
Every  Fall  the  Association  oonducta  an 
Annual  Meeting  and  Small  Business  Confer- 
ence consisting  of  syrr.posaums  and  giust 
speakers  of  interest  to  the  small  businasa 
community  This  one-day  program  also  ocm- 
slsts  of  an  Exhlbiaon  which  offers  members 
an  opportuntty  ui  rent  exhibit  space  and 
show  their  products  and  services  to  the  hun- 
dreds in  attendance.  The  program  also  con- 
sists of   the  annual  Election  of  Officers  and 

Dirsctors. 

Trade  development 

SBAJnS  believes  that  one  way  the  small 
buslneaBman  can  expand  his  market  H 
through  overseas  trade  development.  In  1989 
tbe  SBANE  European  tour  of   34  attendees 


explored  business  opportunities  Part  trade 
missions  ha-. e  als.  mcludeJ  the  Far  East 
and  Mexico  SB.ANE  work.;  closely  with  the 
Department  of  C  nimerce.  Pan  Am  and  the 
foreign  trade  departments  t>f  several  leading 
banks  la  its  trade  development  programs. 
Group  iniuratuc 

Insurance  plans  not  otherwise  available  to 
snrul  bu-Jine^s  ;ire  offered  -hr-uc!  the  .As- 
.-ocl  .tlon  To  date,  they  In  hide  the  Volun- 
tarv  Acclde:ii:U  Death.  Di.Mii-niberment  .uid 
Permanent  Total  Disability  Insurance  for 
employees  of  .AssixMaMon  members  and  two 
programs  of  Income  Protection  Insurance 
feati.rlnK  Mletlme  Acculcn'  Benefits  and  five 
years'  sickness  benefits  Additional  group  In- 
surant progmms  are  under  constant  study 
bv  the  .A.ssoclatl'in  for  eventual  offering  to 
the  membership 

Mergers  and  acquixitions  clcanngliou3e 

.\  Mergers  and  AcquUltlons  Cle.irlnghouse 
program  ha.-^  been  established  to  offer  the 
members  an  opporiunltv  to  register  should 
they  plan  to  either  merge,  acqvurc  or  sell 
their  companies  Companies  registered  for 
either  a  "bu,"  or  ■sell"  situation  are  listed 
bv  Standa.'d  Industrial  Classification  (SIC 
Code)  Interested  piutles  are  matched  when- 
v\er  nnitual  Interest  is  expressed 
Reduced  auto  rental 

SB.ANE  ha.-  entered  Into  an  agreement  with 
.Avis  r.eut  .A  C  ir  Svstems.  Inc  whereby  mem- 
bers of  the  .\sfii3rlatlon  receive  a  20'"  dis- 
count. 

Vnemployrncnt  cost  control 

Special  .amngemeiits  have  been  made  with 
Gates.  McDonald  &  Company,  a  nationwide 
iiiiemploymi-nt  cost  control  firm,  for  mem- 
bers to  subscribe  to  this  cost  saving  program 
at  a  reduced  lee  Many  New  England  small 
buslp.e.sses  are  not  aware  of  the  advantages 
of  close  professional  scrutiny  to  keep  down 
the  company's  experience  rating. 

Btiv  State  busmesn  uorld 
The  A-ssoclatlon  pays  each  new  members 
subscription  fee  to  the  Bay  State  Business 
World  a  weekly  business  tabloid,  cohering 
news  of  business  and  Industrial  Interests 
Once  a  month  the  B.  y  State  Business  World 
carries  a  full  page  of  news  about  SBAKE  and 
Its  programs  >ind  activities. 

Executive  placement 
As  a  service  to  its  members,  SBANE  nwln- 
talns  resumes'  of  executives  interested  in 
employment  m  New  England  small  com- 
panies These  executives  are  referred  to  the 
.Association  by  members,  banks,  accounting 
firms,  consultants,  and  representatives  of  the 
academic  community  This  service  Is  ren- 
dered at  no  charge  to  the  member  or  the  Job 
seeker 

Business  counselling 
Membership  In  s^BANE  affords  an  "extra 
office"  which  the  member  can  call  upon  .s  a 
sourf-e  of  Information,  contacts  and  refer- 
ences he  can  pursue  for  additional  Informa- 
tion SBANE  through  Its  32  years  of  existence 
has  built  a  close  liaison  w".th  key  people  In  the 
academic,  governmental  consulting  finan- 
cial, legal  and  major  New  England  bu-slness 
community  Many  of  these  people  are  mem- 
bers of  the  .A.ssoclatlon  and  are  always  eager 
to  help  a  member  In  need. 

Go:  erriTTienfal  liaison 
.SBANE  works  closely  with  virtually  every 
branch  of  the  government  that  has  programs 
or  services    available  to  tinall   business    The 
SB.ANE     staff     and     members     communicate 
quite  frequently  with  the  SB.A.  Department 
of  Comnterce.  Defense  Supply  Agency  Services 
Region  Boston,  and  Small  Business  Special- 
ists at  the  various  defense  installations 
Are  there  any  other  associations  like 
SBANf 
SBANE  is  the  only  regional  Association  for 
small    businesses   in    the   country    Although 
there  are  other  national  small  business  a«- 
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socUtlons,  their  services  are  almost  exclu- 
sively in  legislation.  They  do  not  oSer  the 
extensive  educational  programs,  etc.  that 
SBANE  does.  The  advantage  of  SBANE  as  a 
regional  Association  Is  that  It  Is  In  constant 
contact  to  Its  members  through  frequent 
mailings,  correspondence  and  telephone  calls 
to  and  from  the  membership.  To  quote  a 
leading  small  business  official  in  Washington, 
SBANE  Is,  "more  Uve-wlre  than  others"  and 
Is  able  to  draw  grassroots  Interest  and  par- 
ticipation. 

One  vital  by-product  of  SBANE's  extensive 
programs  Is  the  opportunity  It  affords  the 
membership  In  meeting  their  fellow  small 
business  executives  to  exchange  Ideas, 
thoughts  and  experiences 

.Wembership  dues 

T  he  cost  for  one  year's  membership  in 
SB.ANE  Is  $50  plus  50r  per  employee  up  to  a 
n..ixlnu:m  of  $200  per  year,  tax  deductible. 

Tliere  Is  also  an  Individual  membership 
offered  on  a  very  limited  basis  to  employers 
with  no  employees  and  members  of  large 
businesses  otherwise  not  eligible  to  become 
a  member  because  they  employ  over  500  peo- 
ple 

Membership  in  SBANE  Is  an  Investment  In 
your  comp-tny  and  Its  future  through  a  uni- 
fied org.mlZ3tlon  dedicated  to  the  growth  of 
the  free  enterprl.^e  system 


MAYOR  HENRY  MAIER  OP  MILWAU- 
KEE DISCUSSES  SUBURBS  AND 
CITIES 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF  wiscoNsn* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  27,  1970 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mayor 
Henry  Maier,  of  Milwaukee,  discussed 
recently  the  need  for  a  national  urban 
pohcy  that  would  end  the  suburb-city 
dichotomy  in  our  metropolitan  areas.  I 
include  his  speech  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

SfBfRBIA    AND    THE     CiTY  :     FLIGHT,    F^GHT,    OB 

Apatht 

(By  Henry  Maler.  mayor  of  Milwaukee,  de- 
hvered    to    Midwest    Ecumenical    Sympos- 
ium,. Wartburg  Theological  Seminary,  Du- 
buque Iowa.  October  29.  1960) 
Th.ank    you.    Father    Weber.    Throughout 
history,  the  city  has  attracted  the  restless, 
the  uprooted — men  and   women   hungering 
for  freedom  and  the  opportunity  for  a  better 
life.  Even  In  medieval  Germany  there  was  a 
saying.  "City  sUr  makes  people  free."  At  the 
pwrt  entrance  to  America's  largest  city  the 
inscription  on  the  Statue  of  Liberty  readst 
"Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor,  your  huddled 
masses  yearning  to  breathe  free." 

The  wretched  refuse  of  the  teeming  shore 
have  helped  to  build  the  American  city,  and 
the  restless  people  have  gone  on  to  build  the 
other  great  cities  all  across  the  land.  In  eacli 
case,  the  new  city  has  stood  as  a  new  sym- 
bol of  liberty,  attracting  the  restless  of  not 
only  the  foreign  shore  but  also  the  restless, 
yearning  people  of  the  barren  coimtryslde. 
Throughout  these  years  the  American  city 
has  been  the  citadel  of  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity; but  today,  the  central  city  in  Amer- 
ica is  a  city  under  selge,  a  beleaguered  city 
cut  off  from  the  rich  resources  It  needs  to 
perform  Its  historic  function. 

As  the  city  finds  Itself  more  and  more 
frustrated  In  Its  attempts  to  provide  the  good 
life  for  Its  citizens,  many  of  Its  citizens 
themselves  become  frustrated.  On  a  mass 
scale,  they  exhibit  the  classic  reactions  to 
frustration:   Flight,  fight,  or  apathy.  Some 
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do   flee   the   city.    Some    turn    to    violence. 
Others  withdraw  Into  silent  despair. 

What  has  happened  to  turn  the  restless 
energies  of  the  city  back  upon  itself?  To  turn 
its  traditionally  constructive  restlessness 
into  disturbing  unease  and  explosive  unrest? 
What  has  happened  to  turn  the  city  fortress 
of  freedom  and  oppwrtunlty  Into  a  city  be- 
leagured  and  under  selge? 

We  as  a  nation  have  chosen  the  path  to  the 
beieagured  city  of  1969,  by  not  choosing 
otherwise.  Powerful  social  forces  have  been 
unleashed  which  have  had  an  unplanned 
impact  on  our  metropolitan  areas  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  mother  city,  the  central  city 
at  the  heart  of  the  metropolis. 

In  this  century  we  have  seen  the  end  of 
farms  as  the  primary  American  way  of  life, 
even  though  some  of  our  national  policies 
still  perpetuate  the  agrarian  myth.  For  more 
than  half  a  century  the  urban  pMjpulatlon 
has  outnumbered  the  niral  population.  The 
cities  no  longer  depend  upon  the  farms  for 
their  development;  the  farm  now  feeds  off 
the  city. 

In  the  past  26  years  there  has  been  a  move- 
ment from  countryside  to  city  which  may 
well  be  the  greatest  migration  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

At  the  same  time  there  has  been  a  vast  mi- 
gration from  the  city  to  the  suburbs.  Two 
caravans  have  passed  on  the  urban  highway; 
the  Cadillacs  of  the  rich  heading  for  the 
green  fields  of  suburbia;  the  Jalopies  of  the 
poor  headed  for  the  hand-me-down  housing 
of  the  inner  city. 

These  dual  migrations  have  now  produced 
a  nation  in  which  there  are  probably  more 
slum  dwellers  than  there  are  farmers.  At 
the  same  time,  we  are  for  the  first  time  a 
suburban  nation.  More  people  now  live  In 
the  suburbs  than  In  the  central  cities.  Po- 
litically, this  often  means  that  the  city  Is 
often  opposed  by  both  suburban  and  rural 
Interests  In  the  battle  for  a  greater  allocation 
of  our  national  resources. 

The  flight  to  the  suburbs  has  not  only  been 
middle  class.  It  has  also  been  largely  white. 
Between  1950  and  1960,  the  city  of  Milwaukee 
lost  one-fourth  of  Its  middle  class  housing 
at  the  same  time  the  pyopulatlon  of  Its  sub- 
urbs was  increasing  by  a  corresponding 
twenty-five  pet  cent.  Despite  this  suburban 
gain  in  population,  only  two  per  cent  of  the 
Negro  iKipulatlon  of  the  metropolitan  area 
hves  outside  the  central  city.  In  Cleveland, 
the  percentage  Is  even  smaller. 

The  money  has  moved  out  of  the  central 
cities  even  as  the  problems  of  poverty  have 
moved  in.  In  the  Mll'waukee  metropolis,  to 
cite  one  example,  most  of  the  families  •with 
Incomes  of  910,000  a  year  and  more  live  out- 
side the  central  city.  Almost  all  of  those  'with 
Incomes  of  $3,000  a  year  and  less  live  inside 
the  central  city.  In  1960,  this  included  one 
out  of  nine  families  In  the  city  of  Milwaukee. 
If  you  look  at  a  map  of  the  Milwaukee 
metropolitan  area  showing  the  distribution 
of  family  income,  you  will  see  the  grim  story 
of  the  causes  of  unrest  In  Metropolis,  U.S.A. 
On  the  fringes  of  the  area  you  will  see  the 
islands  of  green,  the  places  with  the  highest 
Income  families,  'with  the  beet  schools,  the 
best  homes,  and  the  lowest  taxes. 

In  the  center  of  the  map  you  will  see  the 
center  of  blight  and  poverty — the  only  con- 
centration of  poverty-level  people  In  the 
entire  metrt^wlltan  area,  and  the  area  that 
reqiUres  the  hlgliest  public  exp>enditures. 

Between  the  islands  of  green  and  the 
center  of  pxjverty  you  will  find  the  vast  gray 
areas  of  the  central  city  where  the  p>eople 
Uve  whose  Incomes  is  a  step  above  pwverty, 
but  still  several  steps  below  the  level  of 
affluence. 

Tbeee  people  of  the  lower-middle  Income 
range  must  liot  only  pay  the  costs  of  servic- 
ing the  poverty  areas,  but  they  must  also 
pay  the  mlllloiu  of  dollars  it  costs  to  provide 
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city  services  which  benefit  the  i>eople  of  the 
suburban  areas. 

One-third  of  the  city  land  is  tax  exempt, 
used  primarily  for  institutions  that  serve  the 
entire  metropolitan  area — such  things  as  col- 
leges, hospitals,  clubs,  museums,  art  centers. 
The  lower  income  areas  of  the  central  city 
must  also  pick  up  the  costs  of  servicing  the 
poverty  areas.  The  human  costs  of  poverty 
Eire  uncalculable.  But  poverty  also  costs 
money  In  the  central  city  It  means  extra 
costs  for  health,  for  sanitation,  for  si)eclal 
school  needs,  for  police  and  fire  protection. 
These  extra  costs  in  my  city  conservatively 
estimated  at  more  than  831  million  a  year 
must  be  borne  largely  by  those  least  able  to 
pay — the  lower  Income  people  of  the  central 
city.  Ttie  poor  must  pay  more  because  they 
are  poor.  And  these  costs  must  be  borne  by 
the  property  tax — a  regressive  tax  that  is  not 
based  on  the  ability  to  p>ay. 

The  local  property  tax  is  heavily  overbur- 
dened because  the  local  property  tax  ■was 
never  intended  to  finance  the  problems  of 
poverty,  of  health,  of  slums,  of  special  edu- 
cational needs  in  the  age  of  a  highly  mobile 
population. 

National  studies  show  that  the  property 
tax  in  the  central  cities  accounts  for  around 
20  per  cent  of  the  housing  costs  of  both 
owners  and  renters.  This  Is  a  consumer's  tax. 
It  hits  hardest  those  renters  with  the  lower 
Incomes 

In  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  about  100.000 
persons  live  on  fixed  Incomes — one  out  of 
seven — many  of  them  on  social  security  and 
moderate  pensions.  If  they  live  In  a  $14,000 
house,  prop)erty  taxes  alone  cost  about  $52 
a  month.  That's  the  cost  of  living  they  pay 
■R-hether  they  own  a  house  or  rent  it.  The 
roof  over  the  family's  head  is  taxed  at  a 
higher  rate  than  any  other  necessary  com- 
modity. 

Let  me  state,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that 
here  In  this  cue  corner  of  Metropolis,  U.S.A  — 
Metropolis  Milwaukee  as  I  have  described  it — 
Is  a  map  of  unrest  in  urban  America. 

The  seeds  of  unrest  are  In  the  poverty  areas 
where  the  poor^both  black  and  white — live 
on  the  bottom  rung  of  the  social  ladder,  cut 
off  from  the  rich  suburban  areas  by  exclu- 
sionary zoning  practices. 

12ie  seeds  of  unrest  are  in  the  gray  areas  of 
theyower  Income  people  who  are  uneasy,  who 
feel  the  effects  of  inflation  and  who  have  to 
bear  the  burden  of  the  major  costs  of  the 
central  city. 

And  some  of  the  causes  of  unrest  are  found 
in  the  metropolitan  area  outside  the  central 
city,  which  zone  out  the  pxor,  which  fail  to 
bear  their  share  of  the  metropolitan  burden, 
and  which  all  too  often  are  abetted  by  the 
main  custodian  of  the  metropolitan  status 
quo — the  metropolitan  press  which  con- 
stantly preaches  that  only  the  central  dty 
status  quo  should  be  changed,  not  the  status 
quo  of  the  metropolitan  area  as  a  whole. 

All  too  often,  the  editors  of  the  metropoli- 
tan establishment  press  live  In  those  suburbs 
which  brag  about  the  quality  of  their  schools, 
but  refuse  to  admit  that  the  Olympic  size 
B'wlmming  pool  at  Qreen  Acres  High  was  built 
with  money  that  should  have  provided  a  re- 
medial reading  class  at  Inner  City  Tech. 

The  metropolitan  establishment  brags: 
"There  are  no  slums  In  suburbia."  Of  course 
not:  The  slums  of  suburbia  are  in  the  cen- 
tral city. 

This  Is  the  metropolitan  hypocrisy  which 
has  help>ed  to  create  a  system  of  apartheid 
in  our  metropolitan  areas  and  which  has  bred 
unrest  and  rebellion. 

The  wonder  is  not  that  there  Is  unrest  In 
the  cities.  The  wonder  is  that  there  Is  not 
more  unrest;  for  It  Is  not  just  the  i>eople  of 
deep  poverty  who  are  suffering  from  oppres- 
sion in  the  city,  but  the  central  city  as  a 
whole  Is  suffering  from  discrimination  and 
neglect  by  those  who  profit  from  It. 
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Dr.  Nathan  Wright.  Jr .  smw  this  quite  well 
as  Executive  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Urban  Work  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  New- 
ark Writing  of  the  conditions  tha:  led  to  tlie 
not  m  Newark  Dr  Wnsht  said  that  the  city 
as  a  whole  might  be  seen  as  a  society  boxed 
in  frustration 

Dr.  wnght  stated,  "suburbanites  reap  the 
Immediate  economic  benefits  from  human 
mUery  In  the  city  Suburbanites  use  the 
cltlen'  services  and  help  concentrate  urban 
problems  " 

He  maue  this  very  sign.ncLint  point  The 
nation  as  a  whole  takes  largely  the  same 
suburbanite'  view  of  the  city  The  cities  are 
seen  to  exist  for  the  convenience  of  the  na- 
tion, to  be  exploited  by  the  all-tcx^  easy 
benefit  of  one  and  all.  But  this  thoughtless, 
myopic  attitude  has  been  chiefly  responsible 
for  bringing  us  close  to  the  day  of  disaster  " 

A  colleague  of  Dr  Wrights— the  rector  of 
an  Episcopal  Church  in  a  Newark  suburb — 
summed  It  up  quite  well:  "When  we  re&Uze 
hriw  ^..x>cl  .it-.'-i  plea.sa^.r  uur  surnjuriaan  '.!:•'  i-' 
and  thank  Ood  for  It.  the  city  pays  for  the 
prayers  we  pray." 

Dr  Charles  Hamilton,  the  co-author  with 
Stokelv  Carmlchael  of  the  B'>;>k  ■BUck 
Power.'  points  out  that  tjoth  the  blacks  and 
the  whites  in  the  central  city  are  being 
manipulated. 

.\5  the  cities  are  left  to  be  lived  in  by  poor 
blacks  and  lower  class  and  middle  class 
whites.  Dr.  Hamilton  said  not  long  ago  "It 
Is  no  accident  that  these  two  groups  will  be 
locked  In  political  and  economic  and.  In  some 
cases  physical  combat" 

He  said  that  the  crucial  point  Is  whether 
thev  realize  It  or  not.  their  socio-economic 
proiilems  are  being  matUpulated  by  and  to 
•he  RdvflntaK'^^  ■■'  pfrscms  and  forces  e^i.~'.^.g 
outside  the  battleground  " 

Dr  Hamilton  continued:  'The  rural 
dominated  legislatures  do  not  .accidentally 
deprive  cities  of  fair  representation  The  in- 
equitable tax  sharing  plans  which  fall  to  re- 
lieve high  property  taxes  In  some  cities  like 
Milwaukee  are  not  the  result  of  happen- 
stance. Who  benefits  from  restrictive  zoning 
m  the  surrounding  suburbs,  cenainly  not  the 
whites  and  blacks  locked  in  the  cities'' 

■Under  and  unemployetl  black  people  com- 
p-p'sed  in  the  cities  rub  against  ml'^ied  poor 
whites  who  are  left  behind  by  their  more 
affl  lent  white  cousins  and  cities  blow  up  " 

Dr  Hamilton  concluded:  "Until  poor 
whites  and  poor  bla-ks  do,  in  fact,  perceive 
their  c-immon  economic-political  Interests, 
thpv  will  continue  to  be  pa-A-ns  In  the  hands 
of  others  and  we  will  con'lnvie  to  see  frustra- 
tions of  black  people  e.xplode.  and  we  will 
continue  to  see  the  fears  of  poor  whites 
B.id  social,  and  political  condl- 
develoD  accidentally  Thev  are 
and  thev  serve  the  purpose  of 
that    stand    aloof    and    play    a 


m.mlpvilated 
tions  do  not 
the  lunction 
those    forces 


vicious  game  of  m.uilpulation  of  their  seinsh 
ir.tereBt.3," 

Often  thl?  manipulation  Is  provided  by  the 
metropolitan  press  whose  irreat  eame  Is  to 
pit  the  underprlvlle,;ed  a?alnst  the  under- 
privileged m  the  central  cltv  The  great 
eame  is  to  propose  one  dimensional,  slnsle 
variable  solutions  to  complex  multi-variable 
problems  Tins  was  the  qame  played  by  the 
Journal  monopoly  prei^.s  In  Mll-Aiuikee  shortly 
after  the  civil  dlsor^lers  of  1967 

At  that  time,  the  city  had  a  moment  of 
opportunity  to  cnnve  on  many  Jront.s  We 
had  drawn  up  a  39  point  procram  of  middle 
and  lone  range  objectives  to  get  at  the  roots 
of  many  of  Milwaukee's  social  proble:r.s  But 
the  Journal  men-  poly  chose  the  slngie-varl- 
able  issue  If  central  city  open  housing  and 
the  3<-polnt  pro^cram  was  buried  beneath 
davs  and  weeks  of  newspaper  Ink  that  not 
only  reported  conflict  but  helped  to  stir  up 
conflict  wlthm  the  central  city 

And  when  It  wa.s  all  over,  there  wa,s  not  one 
more  unit  of  low  Income  housing  In  the 
metropolitan   area   outside   the  central   city 
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than  there  was  before,  there  were  no  more 
revenues  provided  to  meet  central  city  prob- 
:ems— all  the  basic  problems  of  the  poor, 
remained  But  the  metropolUan  status  quo 
had  been  preserved 

In  the  midst  of  the  headlines  for  this 
single  variable  Issue,  the  3^  points  were 
burled  and  so  was  my  position  calling  for 
nietropoiit.in-wlde  open  housmi?  .is  a  mini- 
mum measure  tij  break  the  white  nij<->se 
around  the  central  city.  Nor  did  the  Journal 
monopoly  give  coverage  to  any  t>f  the  voices 
which  lent  support  to  my  posl'lon— «uch 
voices  as  editorials  In  the  New  York  Times 
and  .Madison  Capital  Times,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
vclopmen*.  Senator  IXiuglas.  the  Chairman  of 
the  .National  Commission  on  Urban  Problems, 
or  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Interviuvern- 
tnental  Relations  They  were  Just  not  dramat- 
ic enough;  no  one  was  niarchlng  or  plcket- 
Ini;  lu  favor  of  them 

In  concentratlus  on  the  headlines  of 
dramatic  confrontation  tlie  metropolitan 
press  has  failed  to  take  note  of  another 
factor  in  the  unrest  In  the  cities.  This  Is  the 
real  an.vlety  — JusClied  or  not — '.■i  some  of 
the  lower  clas-s  whites  In  the  city,  the  people 
relcrred  to  by  Dr.  Hamilton  In  his  statement. 
Professor  Ni  rtou  E.  Long  of  Brtiiule.s  Uni- 
versity has  put  It  this  way  'Despite  the 
affluence  of  the  middle  class,  the  whit**  lower 
middle  class  and  white  worker,-,  are  ridden  by 
anxiety  They  feel  ln.secure  In  status,  housing, 
and  even  Jobs  '  He  g  les  on  to  say  that  the 
wealthy  liberals  In  suburbia  can  sign  open- 
oo  jupancy  petitions  with  a  noble  sense  of  as- 
surance not  shared  by  white  ethnics  who 
literally  fight  for  their  turf 

Columnist  Jimniv  Breslin  puts  it  even 
more  strongly  and  more  colorfully  In  a  piece 
he  wTote  some  time  back  on  the  phenomenon 
of  Mrs  LouUe  Hicks,  who  ran  as  a  law  and 
order  candidate  for  mayor  In  Boston  While 
not  sympathetic  towards  Mrs  Hicks,  he  says 
th.it  she  h.'is — in  his  words —  Come  up  with 
a  reality  of  the  times  that  sm-irt  people  In 
the  nation  haven't  bothered  to  look  for  " 

'That  Is",  he  says,  "most  white  people 
who  still  live  in  the  city  proper  ha'.e  no 
sense  of  wealth  because  they  don't  happen 
to  have  the  cash  for  it. 

"Nor  do  they  have  any  sense  of  being  priv- 
ileged. At  the  same  time,  they  react  strongly 
,\ga;nst  solution  t  j  city  problems  forced  on 
them  by  people  who  don't  live  in  the  nelgh- 
borhCKXLi  w;rh  them  biiil  dun't  have  even 
the  slightest  Idea  of  how  ^eop;e  Ine  in  a 
ne.ghborhood  Those  whlU-  city  working  j>eo- 
ple  also  resent  people  who  have  the  money 
and  power  and  who  snouid  be  responsible  for 
the  city  but  who  hnve  left  it  for  the  sub- 
ur!;s." 

A  Mrs.  Hicks,  he  says,  speaks  for  white 
worki:ig  people  wno  live  In  clues  that  are 
cr'..:mbling  Live  m  them."  he  says,  "and 
work  at  Jobs  like  bus  drivers  and  longshore- 
ment.  and  take  out  loans  to  meet  bills  And 
around  them,  sc'iools  run  down  and  crUue 
goes  up  and  services  falter  The  racial  prob- 
lem explodes  The  only  things  white  wrkmg 
people  were  ever  taught  about  races  at  home, 
in  school,  and  in  churcn  was  to  hate  and  fe.ir 
indifference  Now  a  professor  comes  out  of 
a  school  they  ne\er  saw  and  says  they  are 
e.  11  bigots.  The  Federal  Government  says 
they  must  chanv;e  immediatolv  .^nd  every- 
body at  a  c<>cktal!  party  out  In  the  all- 
v.hlte    suburbs   completely    agrees  " 

Whe'her  or  not  we  agree  with  tUese  atti- 
tudes. I  believe  we  shovild  make  everv  at- 
tempt to  untlerstand  them.  Just  as  we  should 
make  every  attempt  to  understand  the  atti- 
tude behind  ghett<j  violence  If  we  <i<.'  not 
attempt  to  understand  these  attitudes,  if  we 
pretend  thev  do  not  exist  because  they  do 
not  conform  with  conventional  thinking, 
then  we  stand  the  danger  of  turning  our 
cities  Into  battlefields.  Within  these  attitudes 
are  the  seeds  cf  both  rebellion  and  reaction 
More    and    more    the    mayors   of    our   be- 
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leagucred  cities  must  be  concerned  with  both 
the  causes  of  rebellion  and  causes  of  reac- 
tion Reactionary  violence  can  be  as  destruc- 
tive as  rebellious  violence.  And  I  believe  we 
can  run  Into  some  dreadful  things  In  our 
society  If  the  causes  of  rebellion  and  reaction 
to  It  drive  us  toward  the  police  state 

Soilai  change — radical  social  change— is 
needed  If  we  are  to  remove  the  causes  of 
rebellion.  The  danger  Is  that  rebellion  It- 
self can  cause  the  reaction  which  will  make 
it  ni  're  and  more  difficult  to  bring  about 
needed  social  change. 

K  number  of  mayors  of  our  largest  cltlee 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  trying  to 
bring  about  social  change  In  the  midst  of 
rebellion  and  reaction  Is  literally  the  art  of 
the  impossible  .Many  are  retiring  from  office, 
discouriiged.  frtistrated  by  the  thankless  task 
of  trying  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  the 
beleaguered  central  city  with  limited  re- 
sources of  the  city  itself. 

And  tragically,  the  forces  that  could  bring 
the  out-side  help  that  is  needed  stand  aloof 
or  contribute  to  the  unrest 

The  national  government  -with  Its  rich 
command  of  resources -is  more  conimltted 
to  putting  a  man  on  Mars  than  It  Is  on  ptit- 
ting  men  in  decent  cities  In  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Our  state  governments — -with  their  powers 
to  break  zoning  barriers,  to  build  low  in- 
come h.ousing  lu  suburbs,  to  bring  about 
fiscal  equity  for  our  cities-  these  state  gov  - 
enunents  hide  and  play  with  social  dj-namite 
by  not  facing  up  to  20th  century  urban  prob- 
lems Their  heads  are  In  the  sands  of  the  19th 
century  rural  thinking  Legally.  It  is  true,  the 
cities  are  the  creatures  of  the  state:  but  all 
tcK")  o'ten  the  state  looks  upon  them  as  un- 
wan'ed  children,  left  to  starve  or  to  subsist 
the  best  they  can  on  a  few  scrape  thrown 
from  the  banquet  tables  of  state-wide  af- 
iluence. 

Our  metropolitan  areas  are  balkanlzed, 
fragmented.  The  problems  of  the  central  city 
are  a  spectator  sport  to  the  suburban 
dweller  who  drives  along  the  freeways  be- 
tween his  city  Job  and  his  bedroom.  The 
fieeway  Is  his  economic  lllellne.  who  caree 
that  m  order  to  build  It  thousands  of  honiee 
f'f  the  poor  had  to  be  torn  down  and  there 
Is  no  place  t<i  build  them  again  out-'lde  the 
(entral  city? 

Decides  of  Lal.ssez  Falre  Development 
within  our  metropolitan  areas  have  built  up 
walls  of  racial,  fiscal,  economic  and  social 
segrepat.on  that  are  feudal  in  concept,  mcrt:- 
cieiit  m  e.xecutlon  and  uudeinociaTic  in  this 
age  <.f  metrcpolitan  man  They  have  helped 
»o  build  a  srcial  atom  bomb  that  can  go  off 
at  anv  f:m»  In  oit  cen'ral  cities  with  result- 
ing (all  out  that  will  extend  far  beyond  'he 
bminrlarles  of  the  city  itself 

The  need  today  ;s  for  open  metrcjpolitan 
communities  where  there  is  no  scgreeation 
by  race,  creed  or  credit  card  And  we  r.eed  a 
national  urban  policy  committed  to  the  goal 
of  'his  kind  of  ine'rnpolitan  community 

This  national  urban  policy  should  strive 
for  balanced  communities  within  our  metro- 
politan areas  balanced  accordinp  to  income 
groupings  This  can  be  done  by  ch.anglnp 
housing  patterns  throughout  the  met.-opoli- 
tan  areas  It  can  be  done  both  by  providMitr 
mo.'e  low-Income  housing  in  the  i-uburbs 
and  also  by  eliminating  totally  restric'ive 
zoning  which  in  essence  z-^nes  the  poor  out 
of  stiburbia 

There  are  a  number  cf  efforts  enrolled  to 
attain  these  goals  Tlie  question  of  re.-;Tic- 
tlve  zoning  Is  now  becoming  a  subject  of 
court  contest  In  a  number  of  localities  and 
niav  in  time  be  ruled  unconstitutional  Sec- 
retary Romney's  "'Operation  Brcakthroupl.  " 
to  ma.ss  produce  lew  Income  housing  uni's 
can  lead  to  metropolitan  wide  low  Incon.c 
housing  providing  that  zoning  barriers  can 
be  reached  to  provide  the  necessary  land 
As  a  consultant,  I  have  watched  with  Inter- 
est a  project  of  the  National  Association  of 
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Housing  and  Redevelopment  officials  to  try 
metropolitan  low-income  housing  strategies 
in  three  areas  of  the  country.  Another  move- 
ment on  the  horizon  is  the  "New  Communi- 
ties" legislation  developed  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  build  balanced  new  cities  and  re- 
lieve the  pressures  on  the  central  cities 
caused  by  in-mlgratlon  and  population 
density. 

But  until  we  have  a  national  urban  policy 
that  commits  this  nation  to  an  all  out  attack 
on  the  problems  of  the  cities,  our  cities  will 
continue  to  rumble  with  self-defeating 
unrest. 

The  commitment  will  not  come  easily  If, 
as  Dr  Wright  suggests,  the  nation  as  a  whole 
has  a  "suburban  attitude  "  toward  our  cities. 
The  political  reality  of  our  time  Is  that  the 
people  of  the  central  cities  are  becoming  a 
decreasing  political  minority  In  the  nation. 
They  are  outvoted  by  the  people  of  the  sub- 
urbs, the  rural  aresis,  and  the  smaller  towns 
and  villages. 

If  the  people  of  the  central  cities  are  to  be 
heard,  they  must  end  their  divisions.  The 
people  of  the  city  mxist  march  together  and 
speak  with  a  single  voice  on  behalf  of  the 
central  city  as  a  whole.  Together  they  must 
convince  the  people  of  the  nation  who  use 
the  central  cities  even  though  they  do  not 
live  there,  that  the  nation  as  a  whole  has  a 
stake  In  our  central  cities — that  In  the  long 
run  city  and  suburb  will  sink  or  swim  to- 
gether. 

And  once  again  the  restless  energies  of  the 
city  must  become  a  great  concentrated,  con- 
structive force  to  rebuild  the  city  as  an  even 
greater  citadel  of  freedom  and  opportunity 
In  this  nation  of  cities. 

Thank  you. 


YOUNG  WORLD  DEVELOPMENT 
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it  is  a  welcome  respite  to  observe  such 
positive  action  taking  place. 

Second,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
these  walks  for  development  are  leading 
the  trend  which  the  coimtry  in  general 
appears  to  be  following;  that  is,  we  are 
recognizing  the  prevalence  of  our  domes- 
tic ills  as  well  as  those  which  face  us 
abroad.  Of  the  total  funds  raised  from 
these  walks,  42.5  percent  goes  to  an  over- 
seas project,  while  another  42.5  percent 
is  retained  for  a  domestic  project,  in  this 
case  one  located  in  Prince  Georges  Coun- 
ty, Md.  This  again  is  a  most  welcome 
phenomenon  because  for  so  many  years 
we  have  barkened  to  the  cries  of  famine 
and  starvation  in  other  lands  while  we 
have  virtually  ignored  our  domestic 
plight. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  note  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Young  World  Develop- 
ment organization  as  a  followup  vehicle 
to  the  walk  for  development.  Having 
achieved  monetary  success  through  the 
interest  and  efforts  of  young  people,  it  is 
imperative  that  this  interest  be  main- 
tained through  active  investigation  and 
research  into  the  problems  of  hunger. 

It  is  most  encouraging  to  witness  the 
involvement  of  dedicated  people  such  as 
the  Wolf  family  in  such  a  worthwhile 
effort. 


■BOTH  MANAGEMENT  AND  LABOR 
ARE  GUILTY"— A  FRANK  STATE- 
MENT BY  CONGRESSWOMAN  SUL- 
LIVAN OF  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  OUR 
MERCHANT  MARINE 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  28,  1970 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  asfeociale  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  many  of  my  colleagues  about  the 
American  Freedom  From  Hunger  Foun- 
dation and  the  Young  World  Develop- 
ment organ  zation. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  succe.^s  of 
both  these  group.'-  must  be  attributed  to 
the  diligent  efforts  of  the  Leonard  Wolf 
family,  who  reside  in  my  congre.ssional 
district.  Mr.  V/olf,  a  former  Iowa  Con- 
gre.-..sman,  is  now  the  e.xecutive  director 
of  the  Arnerican  Freedom  From  Hunger 
Foundation  and  both  his  wife  and 
daughter  have  been  instrumental  in 
alerting  young  people  to  the  hunger  crisis 
in  this  country  and  abroad  through  their 
support  of  tli°  Prince  Georges  County 
Walk  for  Development. 

Prince  Georges  County  participated 
in  the  walk  for  development  program  on 
May  2.5.  1969.  Four  thousand  marchers 
rai."5ed  more  than  $9,000  on  that  1  day 
to  aid  a  domestic  day-care  center  and 
to  ."support  an  overreas  Catholic  Relief 
Services  nutritional  training  center. 

Two  aspects  of  these  walks  for  devel- 
opment are  particularly  impressive.  First, 
it  is  extremely  gratifying  to  see  the  con- 
structive and  enthusiastic  manner  in 
which  these  young  people  are  respond- 
ing to  the.se  very  desperate  needs  In  to- 
day's world.  We  have  become  so  inun- 
dated with  the  daily  reports  of  dissent 
from  the  yoims  sector  of  our  society  that 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOITBl 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  3,  1970 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Merchant  Marine  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  has  been  holding  extreme- 
ly important  hearings  on  the  future  of 
our  American-flag  merchant  fleet  and 
the  proposals  of  the  administration  for 
increasing  the  sliipbuilding  program  to 
provide  for  more  subsidized  vessels.  Our 
merchant  marine  is  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition: our  ships  are  generally  old  and 
obsolete  and  becoming  increasingly  un- 
economic to  operate  imder  present  con- 
ditions, while  the  merchant  fleets  of  other 
nations  are  increasing  in  size  and  cutting 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  bufincFS  of 
American  shippiijg. 

I  have  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  during 
my  entire  career  in  the  Congress,  and  I 
have  always  supported  the  concept  of  a 
healthy  and  competitive  American-flag 
merchant  fleet,  and  have  defended 
against  widespread  criticism  the  policy 
of  subsidizing  shipbuilding  and  sh.p  op- 
eration under  the  American  flag.  I  like 
to  think  that  this  gives  me  the  right  to 
speak  out  frankly  and  forthrightly 
against  what  I  regard  as  the  basic  ills 
of  our  maritime  industry.  Perhaps  I  am 
too  outspoken  in  this  regard,  for  my  com- 
ments sometimes  upset  both  manage- 
ment and  labor  in  this  Industry.  Never- 
theless, I  think  the  facts  should  and  must 
be  stated. 
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Hence,  in  our  hearing  this  morning, 
when  management  and  labor  were  repre- 
sented in  full  attendance,  I  put  the  main 
issue  in  rather  blimt  terms  which  un- 
doubtedly was  stiff  medicine  for  both 
sides.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
issue,  and  the  danger  of  misquotation,  I 
am  placing  my  full  statement  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  so  that  the  text  is 
available  to  all  who  are  deeply  concerned 
over  the  future  of  our  shipping  program, 
as  follows : 

Statement  of  the  Honorable  Leonor  K. 

StTLLIVAN 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  In  a  strong,  active, 
healthy  Merchant  Marine  Industry,  operated 
under  the  United  States  Flag. 

I  believe  a  strong  U.S  Merchant  Marine 
Is  tin  absolute  necessity  for  the  growth  and 
safety  of  our  Country.  I  have  worked  for  and 
voted  for  legislation  to  make  this  a  possi- 
bility for  the  past  18  years. 

However,  year  after  year,  we  have  seen  our 
merchant  ships  and  passenger  ships  operat- 
ing under  the  U.S.  Flag  disappear,  while 
greater  numbers  of  ships  appear  under  the 
flags  of  other  countries.  Now  we  are  contem- 
plating legislation  to  build  ships  at  a  faster 
pace  and  replace  many  of  our  worn  out 
vessels. 

However,  as  we  plan  a  replacement  and 
building  program,  what  are  we  doing  to  cure 
the  Ills  and  problems  that  have  made  so 
many  of  our  ships  disappear  from  the  oceans? 
Where  does  the  fault  lie?  Is  the  structures 
of  our  laws  too  repressive  and  Inadequate? 
Is  labor  too  demanding  in  the  manning  of 
the  crew?  Does  management  attempt  to  sit 
down  with  labor  and  plan  for  the  future 
growth  of  the  industry,  not  Just  when  con- 
tracts are  running  out — but  does  manage- 
ment consult  at  the  same  time  with  all  Islc- 
tlons  of  maritime  labor  groups  to  discuss 
automation,  new  types  of  shipping,  etc.  now 
being  planned  for  future  construction? 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  there  must  be 
closer  cooi>eratlon  between  the  ship  owners. 
or  operators  of  shipping  lines,  and  the  lead- 
ers of  the  men  who  run,  or  work  on,  the 
ships. 

Ships  cannot  run  without  crews — and 
crews  cannot  work  if  there  are  no  ships  oper- 
ating under  the  U.S.  Flag. 

FYom  the  knowledge  and  experience  I've 
had  with  our  Merchant  fleet.  I  feel  both 
management  and  labor  are  guilty. 

While  Government  should  not  have  to 
settle  difference  between  the  two — that's 
done  through  collective  bargaining — I  do 
believe  that  Government,  namely  the  M.iri- 
tlme  Administration,  has  a  respvinslbility  to 
sit  down  with  Industry  and  labor  at  the 
planning  table. 

The  basic  qnEr3tlon  in  my  mind  is:  How 
can  we  sell  to  our  U.S.  produce.'s  of  export 
goods  the  Import.ance  of  shipping  their  ex- 
port cargoes  in  .American  bottoms?  O'ur 
manufacturers  and  distributors  want  to  be 
gtiaranteed  that  their  products  will  be  han- 
dled expeditiously.  They  want  to  be  sure  the 
ships  will  sail  on  schedule. 

American  exporters  need  to  be  sold  on 
using  ships  that  sail  under  the  US  Flag. 
We  have  the  capacity  to  fill  our  ships. 

WTiat  are  we  doing  to  use  and  Eell  this 
capacity''  We  also  know  ship  operators  are 
not  going  to  build  new  ships  unless  they  can 
carry  enough  cargo  to  make  the  ships  pay. 

Thece  are  some  cf  the  questions  and  some 
cf  the  problems  that  must  be  answered  be- 
fore we  can  have  a  successful  program  of 
rebtiilding  our  Merchant  Marine. 

I  believe  the  answers  lie  with  the  ship 
operators  and  with  the  leaders  of  labor  get- 
ting together  noic  to  plan  together  for  the 
future. 

If  this  Is  not  done,  I  can  see  no  possibility 
for  a  scheduled,  efficient,  well-run  American 
Merchant  Marine  Industry.  We  need  one  and 
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want  one    With  the  right   kind  of  coopera- 
lluii,   »e   can   have   one 

The  future  of  this  great  industry  depends 
on  fuU  cx)per  itlon  and  underst mdii-S 

Re:Tiemt>er — o'lr  iean^cn  .ire  all  US.  citi- 
zens The.r  f.lm^.le•^  live  under  the  US. 
economv  and  their  pay  must  be  conimen- 
sunite  '.cith  othfT  American  industries.  I 
know  abo  tiat  ship  ..wners  must  make  a 
legltim.iie  prclit.  An  active,  he.iJthy  industry 
can  a.. hleve  both  pouli 

Canno'.  .lil  elements  of  maritime  labor  sit 
at  '.he  plannins:  -Able  wi:h  the  ship  owners, 
■ind  W(.rk  -ogether  for  a  profitable  future  for 
.-»n  concerned'' 

If  they  will  do  this  I  .*m  certain  this 
legislation  we  are  now  considering  will  have 
full  support  cf  this  committee  and  of  the 
An.eric.m  t'f'ople.  and  we  can  again  become 
I  na-ion  "proud  of  our  Merchant  Marine 
industry 
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HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

or  Ttxii 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  3.  1970 
Mr  BUSH.  Mr  Speaker,  the  problem 
of  population  growth  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  House  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Earth  Resources  and  Popula- 
uon  for  the  past  year.  So  serious  has  this 
problem  become  to  us  that  we  published 
our  family  planning  report—  Federal 
Government  Family  Planning— Domestic 
and  International"— on  December  22. 
1969  The  task  force  Is  not  the  only  bcxly 
of  concerned  citizens  that  realizes  the 
urgeno-  of  this  problem,  and  the  need  to 
examine  nable  family  planning  policlea. 
T<-o  editorials  appeared  In  the  Evening 
Star  last  week  that  comment  on  this 
problem.  The  first  article  Is  by  Michael 
Harrington,  and  the  second  Is  by  James 
J  KLi)patr:ck.  I  would  like  to  have  these 
articles  Inserted  in  the  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  all  those  concerned  with  the 
rapid  growth  of  population; 

(From  the  Washtngton  Evening  Star. 

Jan  20   1970) 
New  Presst-m  ro«  Pamh-t  Puurwrno 
(By  Mlcha«I  Harrington) 
Todav  there  are  approximately  300  million 
Americans.  One  generation  from  now,  In  the 
vear  2000.  we  are  told  there  will  be  300  mU- 
l;on    Is  there  n-    ;!mlt  "o  the  ntimber  of  peo- 
ple who  can.  and  should.  Inliablt  this  coun- 
try? 

I  am  not  talking  here  about  the  problem 
of  large  families  and  poverty,  for  there  the 
answer  Is  relatively  simple.  Because  of  the 
lack  of  information  and  access  to  birth  oon- 
rrol  devices,  a  -.ery  laree  number  of  poor 
wom«»n  Involuntary  have  many  children. 

Without  vlola'ing  anyor.es  conscience  and 
simply  by  giving  these  mothers  the  same  free 
choice  as  Is  now  enjoyed  by  the  middle  clasa 
there  would  be  a  drop  In  the  numt>er  of  their 
bab'.es  Given  the  decrease  in  religious  op- 
position to  go\ernmentaI  support  for  such 
prcwramiB  there  has  already  been  a  limited 
federal  involvement  in  this  area. 

And  I  am  not  raising  the  quesUon  of  the 
popula'lon  growth  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries, for  that,  too.  Is  hardly  new  Even  with 
the  •  <reen  revolution"  of  the  last  year  or  so 
when  new  strains  of  grain  allowed  some  of 
the  impoverished  lands  to  make  dramatic  in- 
creases In  rood  production  there  Is  still  a  tre- 
mendous pressure  from  their  populations 
upon  limited  resources  Here  again  It  la  clear 
that  there  must  l>e  governm?ntal  policy  in 
favor  of  family  planning 
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But  what  atwui  aitluence.'  Let  ua  make  the 
assumption — a  rad'.cal  one  in  the  era  of 
H;c:i.ird  Nixon  that  the  problems  of  Ameri- 
can .ind  world  poverty  c.in  l)e  solved  um:v- 
ing  aiuone  '^'hfr  mcms  [K.Ucles  to  on- 
courage  voluniarv  birth  control  It  Is  then 
true  tl'.at  there  is  no  limit  upon  the  popula- 
Uon  ouct  a  society  is  able  to  feed,  clothe  and 
shelter  every  new  citizen  '  If.  as  the  President 
t<jld  us  m  his  Population  Message  of  July, 
we  are  already  riualng  toward  a  f-er.sus  of 
300  million  Americans  shall  we  then  look 
forward  to  400  million,  to  500  million — to 
an  indef^.nlte  increase  in  the  namt>er  of  peo- 
ple' 

There  .ire.  It  seems  to  me  uther  llmJts  to 
the  number  of  people  than  the  pressure  of 
starvation  No  matter  how  Inventively  a  so- 
ciety can  respond  :n  trrms  of  economic  and 
social  plannlr.g.  there  still  comes  a  point 
when  there  Is  too  much  crowding  for  psy- 
chological and   political  healUi. 

Thb'  Is  particularly  true  preclseU  when 
aT.uenre  Is  on  the  lncrea.se.  for  tinder  those 
circumstances  everv  additional  cltl/en  has 
a  claim  to  his  share  of  consumer  goods  rtnd 
services  A  majority  of  the  .American  people 
have  never  flown  In  an  airplane  vet  anyone 
who  travels  cannot  help  but  be  n\erwheUned 
by  the  tremendous  Increase  in  numbers. 
nol-e  and  irritation  in  this  country's  air- 
ports  during   the   p.ast    decade 

But  If  one  thus  argues  that  thpre  are  lim- 
its to  the  desirable  size  of  a  nation's  popu- 
laUon  and  that  they  are  not  sin, ply  deSned 
by  the  ability  to  prvvide  basic  necef^itles 
that  proposition  has  the  most  r.idlcal  cmi- 
sequences  The  decision  as  to  family  size 
has  always  been  regarded  In  the  United 
States  as  a  matter  of  completely  private 
choice,  an  almost  sacred  domain  which  Is 
barred  to  the  public  authorltle<;  How  can 
the  state  pr.iceed  In  this  area  without  In- 
fringing on  fundamental  liberties^ 

There  are  seme  reforms  which  would  be 
fairly  simple  The  'ax  system  is  indlfTerent 
to  family  size  It  provides  trie  same  deduc- 
tion for  each  new  child  It  would  be  possible 
to  progressively  decrease  this  allowance  so 
that  a  family  would  have  to  bear  some  of 
the  social  cost  which  Its  Increase  In  num- 
bers would  impose  upon  society  Such  an  in- 
novation would,  however,  obviously  only 
have  a  modest  effect 

And  there  are  those  who  suggest  that 
our  plight  requires  radical  action  Kenneth 
Bouldlng  has  written  of  ••.■rpace  ship  earth," 
a  planet  which  has  used  up  many  of  Its 
basic  resources  and  polluted  its  environment 
Under  stfch  circumstances  there  would  be 
a  technologically  ingenious  form  of  scarcity 
and  rather  than  throwlni;  products  away 
after  using  them  we  would  have  to  recycle 
them  so  that  they  could  be  used  again  And 
If  this  *ere  the  case  the  necessity  to  limit 
population  of  citizen-consumers  would  be- 
come lm{)eratlve  Some  have  even  discussed 
compulsory  family  Ilmlt:itlon 

I  do  not  have  the  answers  to  these  dis- 
turbing questions  and  I  suspect  no  one 
does  yet  But  the  paradox  is  that  It  Is 
Richard  Nlxon  who  insists  upon  asking  them. 
He  probably  has  done  so  because,  as  In  the 
case  of  his  remarks  on  ecology  this  is  an  area 
which  Is  m  the  talking,  but  not  the  appro- 
priating stage  And  yet  this  conservative 
Republican  President  may  well  have  raised 
nne  of  the  most  radical  issvies  In  cur  history. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Jan,  23. 

1970] 

Wb  Must  Think  or  Steict  Cr«BS  OM 

POPTJXATION 

(By  Jamee  J,  Kllpatrlck) 
Alan  Earth  of  the  Washington  Post  lias 
been  wriang  editorials  In  this  town  slnc« 
1821.  or  for  roughly  150  years.  He  Is  among 
the  moet  experienced  men  In  the  pundit 
racket;    and   you   might   have  auppoaed   be 
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would  have  learned,  by  this  time,  never  to 
write  a  piece  of  satire  unless  the  piece  Is 
preceded  by  an  editors  note:  'The  follow- 
ing artukle  Is  writ  sarkastlck   " 

Alas  for  the  '.  enerable  sage  Flinging  cau- 
tion to  the  winds,  he  tried  Ills  hand  the  other 
day  at  a  satl.-e  on  pt>pulatlon  control  His 
mi.'dpst  pro(K>sal  was  for  a  licensing  system, 
by  wi.ich  pru.-pettr.e  parents  would  have  to 
apply  to  a  statt>  board,  like  undertakers,  doc- 
tors (  r  plum!>ers.  for  licenses  to  engage  In 
the  parent  business  No  permit,  no  progeny. 
Well,  the  r.Hjf  fell  '.n.  and  Earth  backed 
up  in  a  thousand  words  of  rue  The  race,  it 
seems.  Is  not  always  to  the  Swift.  Yet  even 
as  he  was  doing  penance  for  wit,  another 
writer  was  tackling  the  same  theme — Richard 
D  Lamm  of  Denver,  in  the  January  Journal 
of  the  American  Bar  Association.  And  Lamm 
was  not  kidding.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Colorado  Legislature  and  the  principal  author 
of  Colorado's  much  publicized  abortion  law. 
In  an  excellent  essay,  he  examine*  the  legal 
prospects  for  population  control.  By  con- 
trol  he  means  Just  that:  Control, 

The  notion  Is  shocking  It  flies  in  the  teeth 
of  ancient  com.Tiandments:  "Be  yet  fruitful, 
and  multiply,  bring  forth  abundantly  In  the 
'^arth.  and  multiply  therein  "'  The  Psalmist 
pam-ed  the  accepted  picture-  "Thy  wife  shall 
be  as  a  fruitful  vine  by  the  sides  of  thine 
'.ouse  thy  children  like  olive  plants  round 
abi  ut  the  table  " 

.Vs  Lamm  remarks,  the  prospect  also  flies 
i;;  the  teeth  of  trends  at  law  Ironically,  the 
:amous  Grlswold  case  of  1965,  which  struck 
lown  Connecticut's  archaic  law  against  the 
^io  of  contraceptives,  may  one  day  have  to 
be  turned  on  Its  head  If  voluntary  measures 
fall  to  stem  the  tides  of  population,  a  lawful 
course  mav  have  to  be  devised  to  compel 
contraception, 

Bartb,  Lamm  and  countless  other  thought- 
ful observers  begin  with  the  same  premises. 
At  present  rates  of  population  growth,  our 
world  Is  headed  for  disaster  Either  the  birth 
rate  must  go  down,  or  the  death  rate  must 
go  up.  Programs  of  voluntary  birth  control 
have  not  wholly  failed,  but  they  have  gen- 
erally failed;  meanwhile,  prodigious  efforts 
are  being  exerted  to  prolong  man's  life. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  to  be  sure,  the 
outlook  Is  not  so  grim.  Our  growth  rate  has 
dropped  to  1  1  percent  a  year  An  inventive 
technology  doubtless  could  find  ways  of  feed- 
ing, clothmg,  housing  and  employing  our 
own  people  for  another  century  or  so. 

Yet  even  here,  the  1.1  percent  growth  rate 
promises  to  bring  some  sobering  changes  in 
the  lives  of  our  people  before  this  century 
ends.  Otir  children  will  live  to  see  overcrowd- 
ing cf  our  cities  to  a  degree  not  yet  under- 
stood The  costs  of  expanding  public  services, 
even  In  an  expanding  economy,  stun  the 
imagination  As  the  Conservation  Foundation 
has  pointed  out.  36.5  million  gallons  of  water 
must  be  provided  annually  for  every  thou- 
sand new  Americans — plus  sewers,  treatment 
plants,  garbage  trucks  and  classrooms. 

The  United  States  cannot  be  viewed  In 
isolation.  We  are  part  of  mankind,  and  thla 
is  mankind's  problem;  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible to  separate  ourselves  economically  or 
ecologically  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  What 
we  can  do — must  do — is  to  provide  leader- 
ship and  prudent  example  in  the  urgent 
business  of  slowing  population  growth.  The 
possibility  of  killing  off  our  old  folk,  like 
aged  Eskimos  on  ice  floes.  Is  politically  un- 
thinkable; but  the  possibility  of  strictly  lim- 
iting births  la  thinkable  Indeed.  We  must 
think  on  It. 

Perhaps  Barth  and  Lamm  are  not  so  far 
ahead  of  the  public  after  all.  In  1909.  a  Gal- 
lup PoU  found  that  44  percent  of  those  polled 
thought  such  limits  eventually  would  be 
necessary.  The  time  for  this  Idea  hasn't  come 
yet;  but  as  Americans  fight  traffic  and  much 
of  the  world  fights  famine,  the  time  gets 
closer  year  by  year. 
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DRUGS    IN   NORWELL,    MASS. 


X 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OP    MASS.\CHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Tuesday,  February  3.  1970 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  town  of 
Norwell,  Mass..  like  ihou.sands  of  other 
tovras  and  cities  across  the  Nation,  has  a 
serious  drug  abuse  problem  among  its 
youth.  But  what  makes  Norwell  different 
from  many  of  the  other  towns  with  ,'^imi- 
lar  problems  is  the  fact  that  Noi-well  has 
recognized  that  drug  abuse  was  not  a 
problem  in  Itself,  but  a  symptom  of  deep- 
er social  Ills, 

Dunng  this  past  summer  a  group  of 
Norwell  residents  met  regularly,  to  learn 
about  and  to  discus.s  their  town's  drug 
situation.  Out  of  that  .series  of  meetings 
came  a  report  that  goes  far  beyond  the 
drug  question  alone,  but  looks  into  the 
social  conditions  that  lead  intellieent 
young  people  from  middle-Income  fami- 
lies to  "turn  off"  from  the  life  around 
them  and  "turn  on"  to  drugs. 

It  is  a  challenging  and  provocative  re- 
port, and  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  pre- 
sent a  summary  of  their  findings  to  the 
attention  oi  my  colleagues.  It  is  the  kind 
of  searching  Introspection  that  must  be 
undertaken  nationally  if  we  are  ever  to 
find  a  lasting  cure  to  the  drug  problem, 
(The  following  appeared  In  an  October  7 
newspaper  here  in  the  Boston  area  from  the 
Associated  Press.) 

Today,  In  private,  graveside  services  at 
Forest  Lawn  Memorial  Park,  the  Llnkletter 
family  buries  daughter  Diane.  20  whose 
death  plunge  Saturday  he  blames  on  LSD — 
"a  tiger  In  her  bloodstream." 

Art  Llnkletter  says  parents  should  learn 
the  truth  alx>ut  drugs,  alcohol  and  narcot- 
ics— "and  get  this  Information  to  their  chil- 
dren in  a  remember  able,  sensible,  non-panic 
way  repetitively." 

"Prom  the  fifth  grade  up",  the  entertainer 
says,  "children  should  be  ground  thoroughly 
m  the  danger  of  putting  chemicals  Into 
their  systems  as  they  are  walking  across  a 
super  highway  with  their  eyes  shut". 

"Since  this  has  happened  to  Diane,  you 
can  not  imagine  the  number  of  people  who 
have  called,  wired,  written  me — Important 
people,  well  known,  who  have  daughters  In 
sanitariums,  children  who  have  killed  them- 
selves." 

"All  of  a  sudden  they're  coming  out  and 
telling  me — ",  his  voice  choked  and  halted, 
"yes",  he  said.  "Many  are  lawyers,  bankers, 
so  called  pillars  of  decency — Jotimalists."  He 
knows  none  of  them  personally. 

We  In  Norwell  have  shared  In  similar 
trEigedles;  unfortunately  those  of  us  en- 
gaged directly  In  the  drug  program  know 
that  Norwell  will  face  similar  incidents 
among  our  young  people  in  the  future  unless 
as  a  town  we  come  alive  to  our  situation 
and  work  towards  real  solutions.  Too  much 
time  has  been  spent,  talking  without  posi- 
tive directions,  initiating  scatter  programs 
lacking  coordination,  and  showing  a  general 
misunderstanding  of  the  many  facets  of 
our  present  drug  culture.  Understanding  first 
requires  each  of  us  to  recognize  that  a  drug 
culture  does  exist.  Then  we  must  honestly 
evaluate  our  existence  In  light  of  It  and 
resolve  our  relationship  to  It  both  for  our- 
selves and  our  families.  This  evaluation 
process  Is  slow  and  laborious  and  requires 
much  searching  for  answers  during  which 
we  develop  a  need  for  dialogue  with  each 
other.  We  must  share  our  thoughts  and  pool 
our  Ideas  to  build  a  healthy  community  In 
which  to  raise  our  children.  The  challenge 
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lies  with  every  citizen.  They  must  act,  for 
without  action  It  Is  their  children  that  may 
be  caught  In  the  hideous  world  of  drugs. 

This  report  has  been  prepared  to  stimulate 
action,  to  show  positive  direction  and  to 
make  positive  recommendations  of  steps  to 
be  taken  to  begin  to  establish  a  permanent 
structtire  to  better  serve  otir  community. 

It  Is  the  work  of  a  small  group  of  citizens 
although  the  basic  program  as  developed 
and  outlined  on  page  8  was  to  draw  on  a  large 
segment  of  the  community  and  thereby  re- 
present a  better  cross-section.  The  com- 
munity did  not  respond.  The  excuses  are 
many  and  often  repeated  but  all  are  symp- 
toms of  a  fatal  apathy  that  steals  Into  each 
of  us  and  lulls  us  Into  fake  contentment  un- 
til a  grim  reality  too  late  snaps  us  Into 
action. 

The  small  group  that  did  work  this  sum- 
mer worked  hard.  They  worked  together 
with  many  hours  of  discussion,  often  In 
disagreement,  but  It  was  good  honest  dia- 
logue that  cut  through  the  facade  of  super- 
ficial knowledge  and  misconception.  It  was 
frustrating,  the  Information  often  con- 
tradictory, source  material  lacking,  expert 
help  non-exlstant,  yet  they  persisted  and 
their  results  are  recorded  In  this  report  and 
are  truly  worthy  of  your  review. 

No  one  became  an  expert  on  drug  abuse 
since  that  was  not  the  Intent  nor  indeed 
would  It,  In  the  final  analysis  have  solved 
the  problems.  Instead  they  changed  In  at- 
titude. They  learned  to  listen  and  evaluate 
and  found  drugs  not  "the  problem",  but 
rather  the  aympiom  of  the  problem.  They 
found  a  rldlgity  in  our  social  structure  that 
does  not  readily  accept  change  and  depar- 
ture from  the  established  social  patterns. 
Yet  our  yoimg  people  cry  for  change  and 
when  we  honestly  listen  and  evaluate,  we 
can  see  and  admit  change  Is  due.  Something 
new  is  needed.  Hence  this  report  talks  of 
changes. 

Some  of  the  more  Important  of  these 
changes  will  be  found  under  education 
Here  Is  our  direct  contact  with  our  young 
people.  Here  certain  changes  are  most  \ir- 
gently  needed  both  In  quality  of  teachers 
and  material  taught.  The  limitation  of  time 
and  lack  of  professional  talent  In  education 
within  the  group  permitted  them  to  only 
suggest  approaches  fully  aware  they  must 
be  detailed  by  those  better  qualified.  Some 
of  the  Ideas  are  exciting  and  new.  Slowly 
our  neighbor  communities  are  also  awaken- 
ing to  the  need  to  extend  themselves  beyond 
previously  established  and  traditional  pro- 
grams of  education.  One  should  note  In  The 
Patriot  Ledger  on  Wednesday,  October  22,  a 
review  of  a  new  Humanities  class  being 
started  in  Scltuate  High  School  which  was 
planned  by  the  members  of  the  English 
department  during  a  Humanities  summer 
workshop.  Also  significant  In  the  same  news 
item  was  the  use  of  students  by  the  school 
committee  to  assist  In  the  evaluation  of  the 
new  program. 

Change  also  will  be  found  In  the  discussion 
of  prevention.  We  need  change  In  attitudes 
of  people  toward  the  law  and  its  enforcement, 
change  in  attitudes  towards  each  other  and 
specifically  between  parents  and  children. 
These  words  are  often  said,  but  for  those 
who  took  the  time  this  summer  to  evaluate 
them  In  the  light  of  the  current  drug  prob- 
lem, they  have  new  meaning  and  new  appli- 
cations. 

In  the  area  of  assistance  we  found  a  lack 
of  resources  which  necessitated  not  Just  a 
spirit  of  change,  but  the  development  of  new 
Ideas  and  new  facilities.  In  this  one  area 
professional  Input  was  available  and  Is  re- 
fiected  In  the  programs  outlined.  Here  one 
can  find  Immediate  positive  steps  that  can 
be  taken  and  must  be  taken  to  Improve  the 
heretofore  weak  and  Ineffective  program. 
To  assist  In  understanding  the  material  in 
this  report  concerrdng  Norwell,  a  report  de- 
veloped by  citizens  like  the  reader,  I  would 
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recommend  a  recent  Issue  of  Time  magazine, 
September  26  on  "Drugs  and  Youth",  Perhaps 
it  all  can  be  summed  by  paraphrasing  the 
slogan  of  Alcx)hollcs  Anonymous: 

"Give  us  the  courage  to  change  that  which 

must  be  changed. 
Give  us  the  will  to  accept  that  which  we 

can  not  change. 
And    the   wisdom   to   know   one  from   the 

other," 

Let  us  extend  ourselves  and  hopefully 
create  a  warmer,  healthier  and  enriched  com- 
munity where  our  young  people  will  think 
twice  about  the  need  to  "turn  on"  with 
drugs. 


HANS  KRAUS  GIFT  TO  NATION 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Tuesday.  February  3,  1970 

Mr.  MONAGAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  a  very  significant  gift 
that  has  been  made  to  our  National  Li- 
brary— the  Library  of  Congress.  This  gift 
of  162  manuscripts  relating  to  the  his- 
tory and  culture  of  Spanish  America  was 
made  by  one  of  my  constituents,  Hans 
P.  Kraus,  of  Ridgefield,  Conn.  Mr.  Kraus, 
who  owns  a  rare  book  firm  In  New  York 
City  and  who  came  to  the  United  States 
from  'Vienna  in  1939,  explained: 

This  Is  a  modest  token  of  my  gratitude  and 
sincere  thanks  to  the  United  States,  a  great 
nation  whose  hospitality  and  spirit  of  free- 
dom and  equality  have  made  it  possible  for 
me,  once  a  poor  refugee,  to  attain  a  decent 
place  in  free  human  society. 

This  warm  tribute  to  our  country  and 
to  our  National  Library  is  indeed  gratify- 
ing, 'We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Kraus  and  to  other  Americans  who  have 
enriched  the  collections  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  making  it  preeminent  in  the 
world. 

I  commend  the  articles  describing  Mr. 
Kraus'  gift  that  appeared  in  the  Li- 
brary's Information  Bulletin  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

[Prom  the  Library  of  Congress  Information 

Bulletin.  Jan.  22,  1970) 

Acquisition  Notes 

A  collection  of  162  manuscripts  relating 
to  the  history  and  culture  of  Spanish  Amer- 
ica In  the  colonial  period.  1492-1819.  has  been 
given  to  the  Library  of  Congress  by  Hans  P. 
Kraus  of  Ridgefield.  Conn.  In  announcing 
the  gift,  the  Librarian  stated  that  "these 
manuscripts  represent  the  most  Important 
acqiUsltlon  of  Hispanic  materials  since  the 
late  Edward  P.  Harkness  presented  to  the  Li- 
brary In  1929  the  Harkness  collection  of 
Spanish  manuscripts  from  the  early  years 
of  the  colonial  history  o>  Mexico  and  Peru. 
The  Kraus  collection  is  significant  not  only 
for  the  wide  range  of  Information  It  contains 
about  Spanish  colonial  history  but  for  the 
light  It  sheds  on  the  early  history  of  the  ter- 
ritories now  Included  In  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Kraus,  head  of  the  firm  of  H.  P.  Kraus, 
dealers  in  rare  books  and  manuscripts,  which 
he  founded  In  New  York  m  1940,  Is  a  well- 
known  collector  and  bibliophile.  He  Is  also 
chairman  of  the  Ixxard  of  directors  of  Kraus- 
Thomson  Organization,  Ltd.  A  native  of  Vi- 
enna, who  Is  now  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  he  has  lived  in  America  since  1939 
He  Is  a  member  of  the  Bibliographical  Society 
of  America,  the  Bibliographical  Society  of 
England,  the   Gutenberg    Society,   and   the 
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OroUer  Club,  and   ht  Is  a  Chevalier  cf  the 
Legion  of  Honor 

Included  In  the  Kraus  collection  are  con- 
temporary colonial  writings  that  document 
exploration  of  the  New  World  the  govern- 
ment of  New  Spam  (Mexlcoi,  the  workings 
of  the  Inqulsltiton  taxation  and  economic 
conditions  in  the  colonies.  Spanish  relatl-^n- 
shlps  with  the  Indians  and  the  French,  and 
the  loss  of  parts  of  the  Spanish  empire  to 
American  encroachment 

One  of  the  e.ir'.iest  documents  is  a  con- 
temporary manuscript  copy  of  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci's letter  of  September  10  1504.  to  Plero 
Soderlnl.  ••President"  of  Florence  In  which 
the  explorer  disc-.issed  all  four  of  the  voy- 
aees.  giving  new  and  unpubl'.shed  detailed 
mfirmaticn.  especially  on  the  third  Verraz- 
zanos  exp:.irations  are  documented  in  two 
folio  volumes  containing  49  manuscript-^ — 
letters,  documents,  and  tran.^crlpis^relat- 
mg  to  Gli^vaniU  da  Vcrra?zano  and  his  f.im- 
r.y  One  of  these  manuscrrpt;  is  an  early  au- 
thoritative transcript  of  a  text  on  hl.s  most 
famous  voyage,  that  undertaken  In  1523  for 
Francis  I  of  France,  on  which  he  surveyed 
the  eastern  seaboard  of  North  America  from 
Florida  to  Newfoundland  and  discovered 
Long  Inland.  Staten  Island,  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson.  New  Yt  rk  Bav  and  Manhattan 
Island. 

Three  original  m.inuscripc  documents  re- 
lite  to  Alvar  Nune.-  Gabez.i  ('e  Vaca.  a  pio- 
neer in  the  c   nquest  of  Mexico  and  the  ex- 
ploration   of   Florida,    yielding    data   on    the 
family    life    of    this    heroic    survivor    of    de 
Soto's    dt.-astrous    expedition.    Other    Impor- 
tant   mater:al.    hl'herto    unused,    on    these 
earlv   Spanish    attempts    to   calonize   Florida 
and   the  territories   north   of  Mexico   is  con- 
tained among  the  extensive  and  significant 
records    of    the    government    of    New    Spain 
entered   In   the   great   order-bo<ik   of   Viceroy 
Luis  de  Vel.iico   ithe  ettten     As  well   a-<i  the 
autograph  of   his   eminent    predecessor   Don 
Antonio  de  Mendoza.   the  first  Viceroy,   this 
contains  a  monumental  and  complete  record 
of   the   vital    work    perftrmed    by    this    great 
servant   of  the  Spanish  Crown   In   1550-1552 
in  organl.'.inc  the  first  large  area  cf  mnnland 
America  to  be  peopled  bv  Europeans    On  the 
other  hand    a  bloody  setback  for  the  Span- 
lards  in  their  attempt  to  make  their  ?tra- 
teclc    Florida    outpost    a    frontier    colony    is 
found  recorded  in  the  Kraus  col.ectlon  m  nn 
early   n-^.rratlve   of   the   epis  'de   in    1567-1568 
m    which    the    French    C:\ptaln    de    Gourpue 
took  revenge  on  sime  of  the  Spaniards  who 
had  brutallv  ma«acred  Jenn  Rlbaut  and  his 
pioneer  Fren.h  Florida  settlers  In  1563.  This 
\lvld    exploit    u    placed    In    the    enthralling 
context    of    the    vent-.ires    and    feats    of    de 
Gourgie    and    his    family    In    the    war-torn 
Fr.mce  cf  this  period,  as  set  ou'  i.i  a  unique 
collection   of   orlg.nal   and   auUJgraph    drcu- 
ments  from  the  family  archive    Nonetheless, 
the   history   of   obscure    perlotls    m    Florida  s 
17-h-century   history   Is   Ulustra'ed   as   well, 
for  the  Kraus  collection  Includes  an  enllght- 
enin?  series  of  autograph  letters  from  suc- 
cessive   Governors    of    the    colony,    the    se- 
quence of  who.'e  tenures  can  be  established 
for  the  first  time  from   this  sotirce 

The  Zumarraga  Papers  ojrlglnated  in  the 
archive  of  Fray  Juan  de  Zamarrage  and  of  his 
successors  m  the  see  of  Mexico  The  116 
original  letters  and  d<-.iments  that  they 
comprie  concern  the  gf)vernment  and  ad- 
ministration of  Mexico;  the  countrv  s  .v>cial 
structure  and  C'llture;  the  living  conditions 
of  the  Indians;  the  Catholic  Ch.irch  and  the 
religlo  IS  orders  in  Mexico,  and  public  health, 
ed-ucation.  professional  life,  the  arus.  and 
pub.ic  works  in  the  first  century  and  a  half 
of  Spanish  r.ile  m  mainland  America  These 
man  i-.cripts  In  the  Zumarraga  Paper,  bear 
the  signatures  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  the 
Empress  Lsabel  their  daughter  Joanna,  their 
s-on  Philip  II  of  Spain  and  their  descendants 
Philip  III  and  Philip  IV  Kings  of  Spam,  as 
well  as  many  others   Another  invaluable  col- 
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lection  of  documents,  contemporary  with 
these  letters  to  the  great  l^rst  Bishop  of 
Mexico,  lll'imlnates  the  hotly  debated  career 
of  his  colleague,  the  celebrated  Pray  Bar- 
tolome  de  Iju,  Ca.-as  The  most  excit.ng  dis- 
covery here  Is  a  long  autograph  letter,  the 
text  of  which  has  never  appeared  in  print, 
setting  out  his  requirements  of  becoming 
Bishop  of  Chiapas,  placed  in  the  context  of 
an  absorbing  series  of  opinions  given  to  the 
Emperor  on  the  questions  of  how  the  Euro- 
pean settlers  ought  to  treat  the  American 
natives  and  how  the  Spanish  Crown  ought  to 
give  a  due  reward  to  conquistadors  who  until 
then  had  lived  on  the  forced  labor  of  the 
Indiani  These  are  materials  vital  to  the 
study  of  the  controversial  New  Ijiws  of  the 
Indies  of  1542  which  Las  Casas  inspired 
Charles  V  to  approve,  and  thev  amply  ex- 
plain whv  the  Emperor  felt  he  had  to  with- 
draw some  of  the  Laws  in  1545.  in  face  of 
the  nearly  revolutionary  oppiosltion  of  the 
colonists. 

The  latest  dated  items  are  six  lengthy 
dispatches  sent  in  1819  from  Mexico  to  Spain 
by  the  Viceroy  Jiian  Ruiz  de  Aptxlaca.  Count 
of  Venodlto.  which  foreshadow  the  impending 
loss  of  part  of  the  empire,  thev  contain  ex- 
tensive information  on  the  government,  con- 
dition and  defense  of  the  Spanish  territories 
that  are  now  part  of  the  United  States,  es- 
pecially Texa.s.  New  Mexico.  Arizona,  and 
California,  with  frequent  references  to  Amer- 
ican and  other  forces  and  settlements  in 
Uiulsiana  and  Florida 

When  the  proces.smg  and  arrangement  of 
the  Kraus  collection  is  completed  It  will  be 
available  for  the  use  of  scholars  in  the  Manu- 
script Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
Further  detailed  releasee  of  informatl-n  on 
these  documents,  nf^w  In  preparation,  will 
highlight  the  significance  of  individual  items 
of  outstanding  importance  m  the  collection 
It  is  hoped  that  .scholarly  editing  and  publi- 
cation of  many  of  these  text-s  may  follow. 

STAfT    ACTIvmtS 

The  Librarian  of  Congress.  L  Qiilncy  Mum- 
ford,  and  Mrs.  Mumford.  were  hosta  at  a 
luncheon  on  Thursday.  January  15.  In  the 
Whlttall  Pavilion  in  honur  of  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Kraus. 

Mr  Mumford  expressed  to  ^^r  Kraus  the 
gratitude  a:i  scholars  must  feel  for  hla 
genero'.is  gift  of  ther-e  manuscripts  to  the 
national  library,  where  thev  will  be  available 
for  scholarly  u.se  In  reply  Mr  Krau.s  gave  a 
verv  moving  speech  In  ^^hich  he  told  how 
grateful  he  was  to  the  United  States,  to  which 
he  came  a-s  a  poor  refugee  in  1939,  for  the 
opportunities  it  had  gr.en  him.  and  how 
happy  he  was  to  be  able  to  present  this 
•  token  "  of  his  appreclatl.  n  u>  tlic  cuiitr;,  of 
his  adoption  He  also  revealed  that  I^csslng 
Roscnwald.  another  great  benefacU  r  of  the 
Library,  had  enabled  him  to  marr\  and  to 
remain  in  the  book  bufini--ss  by  buying  rare 
books  from  him  in  1P40.  the  tirst  large  sale 
the  voung  book  dealer  had  made. 

[From  the  New   York  "nmes.  Jan     10,   19701 

Vespt-cci  Maniscrii'T  GivtN  TO  U  S    Library 

(By  Henry  R.i-j-mont) 

A  narration  by  Amerigo  Vespucci  of  his 
f>'ir  vGvaees  to  America  between  1497  and 
150'2  has  been  donated  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress IS  pirt  of  a  collection  of  162  historical 
documents  spanning  300  years  of  colonial 
Spanish  America 

The  collection,  donated  by  Hans  P  Kraus, 
a  leading  New  York  dealer  in  rare  books,  also 
Incudes  letters  from  Emptror  Charles  V, 
his  daughter  Princess  Joanna  and  King 
Phil.p  II  of  Spain  Although  some  of  the 
material  is  known  to  schoLars,  a  number  of 
the  original  manuscripts  have  never  been 
ipublished. 

In  an  announcement  to  be  mtule  in  Wash- 
mtrton  today  by  L  Quincy  Mumford,  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  the  documents  are 
rharacterlzed   as    'the    most    lmp<.irLant   ac- 
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qulsltlon  of  Hispanic  materials"  since  the 
late  Edward  P.  Harkness.  the  philanthropist, 
gave  his  collection  to  the  Ubrary  In  1929. 

Dr.  Richard  H  Boullnd,  a  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity specialist  in  Lalln-Amerlcan  history 
who  catalogued  the  collection,  said  here  yes- 
terday 

As  a  whole,  the  documents  offer  a  fresh 
and  vivid  picture  of  the  Spanish  Court's  ad- 
ministration of  mainland  America  from  the 
rime  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Hernan 
Cortes  in  the  decade  of  the  fifteen-twenties 
to  the  decline  in  1819 

•  Specifically,  it  deuiils  some  of  the  less 
known  controversies  between  the  court  and 
the  Viceroys  over  the  living  conditions  of 
the  Indians  and  the  conduct  of  the  Catholic 
Church  •' 

One  of  the  earliest  di  oumcnts  is  a  contem- 
porary copy  of  a  17-p.igc  letter  by  Vespucci, 
the  Italian  navigator  whose  first  name,  Ame- 
rigo was  given  to  the  continent  of  America, 
The  letter,  d.ated  Sept  10,  1504.  was  written 
to  Piero  Soderlnl.  the  gonfaloniere  (pres- 
ident i  of  Florence,  describing  all  four  of 
Vespucci's   voyages   to  the  New  'World 

The  letter,  which  wa.s  believed  lost  for  sev- 
eral centuries,  was  obtained  by  Mr  Kraus 
from  a  Swiss  dealer  in  1955  after  secret 
negotiations  worthy  of  the  best  Florentine 
intrigues. 

■I  saw  a  photographic  reproduction  of  the 
manuscript  at  the  Vespucci  exhibition  in  the 
PaUizzo  Vecchlo  in  1954."  Mr  Kr.ius  said  yes- 
terday in  an  interview  at  his  bookstore  at  16 
East  4fith  Street 

'The  original,  which  had  been  hidden  In 
a  v-ault  was  a  document  of  fundamental 
historic  Importance,  far  more  det-illed  than 
othe,-  Latin  versions  of  the  voyages  prniU'd 
in  1505  Through  devious  ways- -which  I'd 
rather  not  discuss— I  was  able  U)  get  the 
original  in  Switzerland  a  year  later." 

Mr  Krius  a  native  of  Vienna  who  came 
to  the  United  suites  In  1939  and  has  since 
built  a  reprint  and  rare-book  business  v~alued 
la  excess  $70-mllllon.  explained  yesterday 
some  of  the  reasons  for  the  gift 

■This  Is  a  modest  token,"  he  said,  '•of  my 
gratitude  and  sincere  thanks  to  the  United 
States,  a  great  nation  whose  hospitality  and 
spirit  of  freedom  and  equality  Ivue  made  It 
p,.ssible  for  me.  oulc  a  poor  refugee  to  attain 
a  decent  place  In  free  human  society." 

In  donating  the  manuscripts  to  the 
Washington  library,  Mr  Kraus  who  valued 
the  collection  n'  $l-nulllon  specified  ihnt 
he  was  prepared  to  finance  the  publication 
of  facimile  reproductions  and  tmnslatlons 
of  the  V^espuccl  letters  and  of  other  docu- 
ments never  before  published. 

These  IncUide  si  me  ff  the  116  ori^ilnal 
letters  and  manuscripts  from  the  archives  of 
Fr.iy  Ji'an  de  Zumarragi,  first  Archbishop  of 
Mexico,  and  of  his  successors  In  that  see  The 
documents — among  them  letters  signed  bv 
Charles  V;  Joanna.  Princess  of  Spam  and 
Portugal,  and  PallUp  II — are  dated  between 
1527  and  1660 

Since  original  mmiiscrlpts  relating  to  the 
Spanish  court  .,nd  the  American  colonies  are 
rarely  found  outside  the  omcial  archive  of 
the  Indies  in  Seville  and  the  national 
archives  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  Mr  Kraus  was 
asked  how  he  obtained  the  Zumarraga  col- 
lection. 

TRADE     SfCRriS 

•Just  -say  they  came  fnjn;  dealers  who  have 
good  connections  in  Mexico."  Mr.  Kraus  said 
with  a  smile  and  obvious  pride.  "These  are 
trade  secreus  th.it  cannot   be  revealed  " 

S  ■me  of  the  letters  of  the  Spanish  sov- 
ereigns to  their  administrators  in  Mexico  ap- 
pear to  contradict  the  belief  frequently 
found  In  Anglo-Saxon  textbooks  that  they 
were  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  Indians. 

In  a  manuscript  bv  Joanna,  signed  "Yo.  la 
Princessa"  il.  the  Princess),  dated  Valla- 
doUd.  MiiTCh  16.  1556,  the  colonial  adminis- 
tration is  advised  of  co.niplaints  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mexico  that    Indians  are  regularly 
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drafted  Into  [construction]  gangs  without 
food  or  other  necessities." 

Nor  did  the  church  escape  royal  vigilance. 
On  March  4,  1561,  King  Philip  wrote  a  brist- 
ling letter  to  the  Viceroy  of  New  Spain 
(Mexico),  charging  that  the  religious  orders 
were  violating  court  regulations  In  the  con- 
struction of  monasteries. 

•'The  houses  are  built  very  close  to  one 
another."  the  King  complained,  '•so  as  to  be 
on  rich,  fertile,  well-watered  ground  near  the 
city  of  Mexico,  while  20  or  30  leagues  or 
more  of  territory  populated  by  Indians  Is 
left  without  houses  to  Instruct  the  Indians, 
owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  friars  to 
settle  In  hilly  or  torrid  areas. 

"The  King  therefore  orders  the  Viceroy  to 
see  that  in  tlie  future,  monastic  houses  are 
built  at  least  six  leagues  apart," 

OTHER     DOCUMENTS 

Other  documents  include  three  manu- 
scripts written  at  the  time  of  Alvar  Nuiiez 
Cabeza  de  Vaca's  exploration  of  Florida,  cor- 
respondence between  Spain  and  Mexico  on 
the  controversial  social  reforms  of  the  cele- 
brated Pray  Bartolom^  de  Las  Casas,  and  49 
manuscripts  relating  to  Giovanni  da  Ver- 
razano's  travels  from  Florida  to  Newfound- 
land 

The  latest  dated  items  are  six  long  dis- 
patches sent  in  1819  from  Mexico  to  Spain 
by  the  Viceroy.  Juan  Ruiz  de  Apadaca,  Count 
of  'Venodlto.  which  foreshadow  the  Im- 
pending loss  of  part  of  the  empire. 

They  contain  extensive  Information  on  the 
defense  of  the  Spanish  territories  that  are 
now  part  of  the  United  States,  such  as  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and 
California. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  A  GALLANT  SOL- 
DIER—MEDAL OF  HONOR  WINNER. 
POSTHUMOUSLY,  PFC.  CARLOS  J. 
LOZADO 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  3,  1970 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  a 
sense  of  sorrow  and  yet  deep  pride  that 
I  rise  today  to  relate  the  story  of  the 
final  moments  in  the  life  of  a  gallant 
young  man  from  Puerto  Rico  who  gave 
his  life  in  'Vietnam  in  service  to  this 
Nation  and  the  idoals  for  which  it  stands. 
Pfc.  Carlos  J.  Lozado.  U.S.  Army,  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  conspicuous  gal- 
lantry and  intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  his 
life.  For  this  supreme  sacrifice  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  a  grateful 
Nation  bestowed  upon  him  the  Medal  of 
Honor. 

While  serving  as  a  machinegunner 
with  the  1st  Platoon,  Company  A,  2d 
Battalion.  .=i03d  Infantry,  nsd  Airborne 
Brigade,  Private  Lozado  encountered  the 
enemv  for  the  last  time  on  November  20, 
1967.  at  the  battle  of  Dak  To  in  the 
Republic  of  'Vietnam. 

There  he  poured  deadly  machinegun 
fire  into  the  ranks  of  an  axlvancing  North 
Vietnamese  company  which  attacked  his 
outpost  on  a  lonely  trail  with  terrible 
force.  As  the  assault  continued  Private 
Lozado  cut  down  20  of  the  advancing 
North  Vietnamese  troops  and  completely 
disrupted  their  initial  attack.  He  then 
remained  in  an  exposed  position  and  con- 
tinued to  fire  at  the  enemy  despite  the 
pleas  of  his  comrades  to  withdraw. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

When  the  North  "Vietnamese  launched 
a  heavy  attack  on  the  forward  west  flank 
of  Company  A  with  the  intent  to  cut 
them  off  from  their  battalion.  Company 
A  was  given  the  order  to  withdraw.  Real- 
izing that  if  he  abandoned  his  position 
there  would  be  nothing  to  hold  back  the 
surging  tide  of  North  Vietnamese  sol- 
diers. Private  Lozada  called  for  his  com- 
rades to  move  back  as  he  remained  en- 
trenched in  his  positon. 

Only  meters  away  the  enemy  continued 
to  advance  on  three  sides  as  he  valiantly 
provided  life-giving  cover  to  his  company 
as  they  withdrew.  He  made  his  decision 
realizing  that  a  delay  in  withdra'A-al  on 
his  part  meant  almost  certain  death.  Yet. 
he  continued  to  deliver  a  heavy,  accurate 
volume  of  suppressive  fire  agaiiist  the 
enemy  until  he  was  mortally  wounded. 

What  can  one  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  about 
a  man  who  gives  his  life  for  his  com- 
rades? What  can  one  say,  Mr,  Speaker, 
about  a  man  who  sacrifices  his  life  for 
his  friends  and  the  traditions,  ideas,  and 
future  hopes  of  his  Nation? 

Private  Lozada's  deeds  and  heroism  are 
an  example  and  inspiration  to  every 
member  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces, 

His  actions  remain  in  the  highest  tra- 
dition of  the  U.S.  Army  and  exemplify 
the  extent  to  which  the  Americans  of 
Puerto  Rican  ancestry,  and  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  are  contribut- 
ing to  the  war  efifort  in  Vietnam.  Heroism 
of  this  type  transcends  boundary  lines, 
oceans,  and  status  of  citizenship.  Private 
Lozada  is  an  American  in  the  finest  sense 
and  he,  together  with  the  many  members 
of  the  American  fighting  forces  of  Puerto 
Rican  background,  shall  not  be  forgotten. 

To  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  IjCo  Lo- 
zada of  my  congressional  district  in  the 
Bronx,  his  wife,  Mrs.  Linda  B.  Lozada, 
and  his  Infant  child,  I  wish  to  extend. 
once  again,  my  deepest  sympathy  and 
gratitude  on  behalf  of  all  the  peoples  of 
this  Nation. 


PERCY  PLAN  ELIMINATES  NATO 
PAYMENT  DEFICIT 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF   ailNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  3,  1970 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  an  article  In  yesterday's  Chicago 
Tribune,  my  colleague  from  the  other 
body,  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois, 
Charles  H.  Percy,  achieved  some  rather 
remarkable  results  when  he  conferred 
last  week  with  various  Government  offi- 
cials of  West  Germany. 

The  Tribune's  Washington  finance  edi- 
tor, Louis  Dombrowski,  reports  that  the 
arrangements  worked  out  by  Senator 
Percy  will  enable  our  Government  to 
eliminate  the  entire  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  resulting  from  American 
troops  assigned  to  NATO  forces  in  West 
Germany. 

The  article,  which  speaks  for  itself,  at- 
tests to  the  special  qualifications  of  Sen- 
ator Percy  to  negotiate  successfully  in 
this  field  of  activity  in  behalf  of  our  Gov- 
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ernment.  He  deserves  the  praise  of  all 
Americans. 

Mr.  Dombrowskl's  article  follows: 
Percy's   Plan  on   Payments 
(By  Louis  Dombrowski) 

Washington. — The  United  States  Is  on 
the  edge  of  a  major  accord  with  Its  allies 
m  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
that  could  eliminate  the  balance  of  payments 
problem  of  maintaining  American  troops  in 
Europe.  Much,  If  not  all,  of  the  credit  for  the 
diplomatic  breakthrough  should  go  to  Sen. 
Percy  [R,.  ni.]. 

Percy,  who  returned  from  Europe  last  week, 
reported  in  an  Interview  that  the  three 
primary  West  German  political  parties  have 
agreed  In  principle  to  the  Percy  concept  of 
"burden-sharing." 

Under  this  concept,  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments cost  of  maintaining  foreign  troops 
assigned  to  NATO  forces  would  be  paid  by 
the  country  In  which  the  troops  are  sta- 
tioned. 

15    BELLIONS   ANNUALLY 

The  United  States,  for  example,  has  310,000 
GIs  under  the  NATO,  banner.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  these  troops  and  their  depend- 
ents amounts  to  15  billion  dollars  a  year,  of 
which  1.5  billion  Is  the  balance  of  payments 
cost. 

Thru  bilateral  negotiations  with  the  Ger- 
man government,  the  United  States  has  In- 
duced West  Germany  to  pick  up  80  per  cent 
of  this  payments  loss  under  an  "oflfset  agree- 
ment" whereby  Germany  buys  American 
bonds  denominated  In  deutschmarks  and 
the  funds  are  used  to  maintain  the  troops. 
However,  these  bonds  are  Interest-bearing 
and  redeemable  In  five  years:  earlier,  it 
Germany  needs  foreign  exchange. 

The  Percy  plan  would  change  all  this. 
Instead  of  bilateral  agreements,  the  plan 
would  be  multilateral.  Instead  of  the  United 
States  in  effect  paying  Interest  on  funds 
to  maintain  troops  for  German  defense, 
Germany  would  pay  for  the  common  defense 
with  money  appropriated  in  the  West  Ger- 
man budget,  Percy  said. 

PLAN  OUTLINED 

The  extent  of  the  burden  sharing  was  out- 
lined by  Percy.  Right  now,  he  said,  the 
United  States  must  pay  260  million  dollars 
a  year  for  70.000  German  nationals  who  work 
for  American  military  units.  The  United 
States  also  must  pay  for  construction  of 
facilities  which  will  remain  in  Germany 
after  the  Americans  leave,  for  power,  and 
even  for  transportation  on  the  state-owned 
railroads.  The  United  States  even  pays 
German  property  taxes. 

Burden-sharing  would  require  West  Ger- 
many to  pay  for  all  these  items  as  well 
as  for  such  supplies  and  equipment  as  pa- 
perclips, carbon  paper,  and  so  on.  he  said. 

The  Illinois  Senator  said  he  used  three 
weapons  to  convince  the  West  Germans  that 
burden  sharing  was  the  approach  to  use. 

GERMANY  REDEEMS  BONDS 

First,  luiknown  to  German  Chancellor 
Wlllv  Brandt,  the  German  central  bank  re- 
cently redeemed  ahead  of  schedule  500  mil- 
lion dollars  of  the  offset  bonds,  further  con- 
tributing to  the  American  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit. 

Second,  Percy  threatened  to  co-sponsor 
the  resolution  of  Senate  majority  leader 
Mike  Mansfield  [D.,  Mont.],  which  would 
withdraw  100,000  American  troops  from 
NATO,  and  third.  President  Nixon's  veto  of 
the  labor  and  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare appropriations  bill,  which  was  a  dramatic 
sign  to  Inflation-conscious  Germans  of  the 
United  States'  Intention  to  reduce  Its 
spending. 

PRAISES  COOPERATION 

Percy  praised  the  cooperation  he  received 
from  the  White  House  In  pressing  forward 
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wUh  his  ,>!an,  especially  from  the  treasv.ry 
and  defeii^e  dep.irtnienti.  He  said  the  state 
department  was  cautious  coward  the  plan 
tK-cause  It  did  no:  wi^h  to  disturb  the  friendly 
rela::vin>h'.p6  between  Germany  and  the 
United  Stacks 

•  Under  Pre.-.. dent  Johnson.  '  Percy  recalled. 
■It  was  a  li-^nely  battle.  I  was  on  my  own. 
I:    "5  di.Terent  under  President  Nixon." 


DIRECT  ELECTIONS    AN  INVITATION 
TO  NATIONAL  CHAOS 

HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

OF    MtSSOVRI 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday    February  3    1970 

Mr  CLAY  Mr  Speaker,  mv  oppoMtion 
to  direct  election  i.s  well  docu!"ep.ted.  if 
not  well  known  or  well  taken.  The  seem- 
Ini:  impossibiht.v  of  putting  the  issues  of 
•direct  election  ■  on  the  line  is  fnastrat- 
int:  In  the  ru5h  for  the  bandwagon  of 
majonta  nanism,  the  factors  which 
.'^hculd  be  stressed  in  this  debate  have 
been  totally  liinored  Defects  inherent  in 
the  proposal  to  abolish  the  electoral  sys- 
tem are  passed  o;er  m  favor  of  the  en- 
thusiasm for  a  reform  which  the  people 
want.  The  refusal  of  direct  election  pro- 
ponent-; to  see  this  propo.sal  in  its  true 
perspective,  m  relationship  with  the  ef- 
fect It  will  have  upon  each  and  ever>-  one 
of  the  moving  parts  of  the  federal  sys- 
tem. IS  as  unhealthy  as  It  is  dangerous 

Conspicuously  absent  from  any  debate 
presentlv  directed  'OAard  electoral  re- 
form is  consideration  of  what  wa^  once 
known  a.s  tlie  Kaizenbach  propo  al  which 
would  remove  the  human  element  from 
the  electoral  vote  system  Perfecting  the 
pre.-ent  .system  by  providing  that  the 
electoral  vote^  of  each  Sta'e  be  cast  auto- 
maticallv  for  the  winner  of  that  State's 
vote  has  logic — but  not  popular  appeal 
going  for  It 

This  effort  to  perfect  our  system  by 
thinking  in  term.>  of  pure  demr<crac>- 
border,^,  in  my  opinion,  on  the  realm  of 
insanity  Demccracy.  to  be  m.ean.ngful, 
efTective.  and  just,  must  first  be  prac- 
tical To  perfect  the  .system  ot  govern- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  dimmish  or 
eliminate  the  voice  of  minonties  withm 
that  system  :=  a  perfection  we  cannot 
afTcrd 

Theodore  H  White  has  put  it  correctly 
when  he  states  that  what  is  ijending 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com.mlttee 
is  a  pioposal  to  abolish  the  federal  sys- 
tem By  so  doing,  the  vital  elements 
which  allcw  for  minorities  to  participate 
and  to  have  some  impact  within  the  sys- 
tem— are  being  destroyed  Black  citizens 
should  take  cartful  not'  o:  what  is  about 
to  happen  in  the  Senate— for  it  will  have 
as  much  if  not  more  efTect  on  our  civil 
rights  than  confirmation  of  any  of  the 
N.xon  Suprr-mv  Court  nominees 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  editorial  by  noted 
historian  and  author.  Theodore  H 
White  Mr  While  s  comment  on  direct 
election  is  taken  from  the  January  30 
issue  of  Life  magazine.  It  follows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Direct  Elections     .\n   Invitation   to 
National  Chaos 

(By  Theodore  H    WlUte) 

"Note — Mr  White  lias  closelv  followed  the 
camptiigns  of  the  lust  four  Presidents  His 
most  recent  book  is  "The  M.ikmg  of  the 
President.    1968.  "I 

L.ist  September  in  a  triumph  of  noble 
purpose  over  common  sense,  the  House 
passed  and  has  sent  to  the  Senate  a  pro- 
posal to  abolish  the  Federal  System 

It  is  not  called  that,  of  course  Put  forth  as 
nn  .imendment  to  the  Constitution,  the  new 
scheme  offers  a  supposedly  bet'er  way  of 
electing  Presidents  .Advan''ed  with  the  delu- 
sive rhetoric  of  loi  popult.  loz  Dei.  It  not 
.  nly  wipes  out  the  obsolete  Electornl  College 
but  abolishes  the  sovereign  state.s  as  voting 
units  In  the  name  of  The  People,  it  pro- 
poses that  li  gl.int  plebiscite  pour  .ill  70- 
000  000  Amerl  an  votes  into  a  single  pool 
whose  winner —whether  bv  5, WO  or  5,000- 
000 — U  hailed  as  National  Chief 

American  elections  are  a  naked  transac- 
tion In  power  —  a  cruel,  brawling  yearlong 
.idventure  swept  by  profound  passion  and 
prejudice  Quite  r.aturuUy,  therefore.  Con- 
stitution and  tradition  have  tried  to  limit 
the  sweep  of  p.issions  packaging  the  r:iw 
votes  within  e.\ch  state,  weighting  each 
state's  electoral  vote  proportionately  to 
p>  pulatlon.  letting  each  make  its  own  rules 
and  police  its  own  polls 

The  new  theory  holds  that  an  lastant.ine- 
ous  direct  cascade  of  votes  o3ers  citizens  a 
more  re>p<)nblble  choice  ot  leiidershlp — and  it 
Is  only  when  one  tests  hlgh-nunded  theory 
against  reality  that   It  becomes  a  nightmare 

Since  the  es.sence  of  the  prupos.i;  Is  a 
change  in  the  w.iy  votes  are  counted,  the 
flrit  test  must  be  a  hard  look  at  vote-count- 
ing a.<  It  actua'l"'  operates  Over  mo^t  of  the 
United  States  votes  iire  cast  and  counted 
honestly  No  one  anymore  can  steal  an  elec- 
tion that  Is  not  close  to  henn  with,  and  In 
the  past  generation  vote  fraud  has  dimin- 
ished dnimatically 

Still,  anyone  who  trus'."  the  precise  count 
in  Oary.  Ind  :  Cook  County,  111.;  Duval 
County  Tex.vs  Suffolk  Countv  Mas.s  ,  or  In 
half  a  drzen  border  and  Southern  "t.ites  is 
out  of  touch  with  political  reality  Under  the 
present  electoral  system,  however,  crooks  In 
such  .ireas  are  limited  to  toying  with  the 
electoral  vo^e  of  one  state  onlv;  and  then 
only  when  margins  are  exceptionally  tight- 
s' en  then,  when  rhe  dial  rigger:  ballot  stufT- 
ers  late  counters  and  recounters  are  stim- 
ulated to  pl.ay  electlon-nlght  poker  with  the 
results,  their  art  Is  balanced  iiy  crooks  of 
the  other  party  playing  the  s.ime  game 

John  F  Kennedy  won  In  1960  by  the  tls- 
sue-th'.n  margin  of  118  550 — less  than  'j  of 
one  percent  of  the  national  total — In  an 
election  stained  with  outright  fraud  In  ^t 
least  three  st  ites  No  one  challenged  his 
vlctorv.  hcxever.  because  the  big  national 
decision  had  been  made  bv  electoral  votes 
of  honest-count  states,  sealed  off  from  con- 
tamination by  fraud  elsewhere  -and  be- 
cause scandal  could  as  well  t>e  charged  to  Re- 
publicans as  to  Dem,x:rnts  But  If.  hence- 
forth, all  the  riw  votes  from  Hawaii  to 
Maine  are  funneled  Into  one  vast  p^ol  and 
popular  rpiults  are  as  close  as  1960  and  1968. 
the  pressure  to  cheat  or  call  recounts  must 
penetrate  everywhere — for  any  vote  stolen 
anywhere  In  the  Union  pressures  politicians 
thousands  of  miles  away  to  balance  or  pro- 
test ir  Twice  in  the  past  decade,  the  new  pro- 
posal would  have  brought  America  to  ciiaos 

To  enforce  hones:  vote-counting  in  all  the 
nation's  170000  precincts,  national  policing 
becomes  necessarv  So.  too,  do  uniform  fed- 
eral laws  on  voter  qualifications  New  laws. 
for  example,  'aiU  have  to  forbid  any  state 
from  Increasing  its  share  of  the  total  by  en- 
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franchising  youngsters  of  18  'as  Kentucky 
and  Georgia  do  now  i  -Ahlle  most  others  limit 
'.otlng  to  tho.se  over  2\  Reeldence  require- 
ments, too.  must  be  made  uniform  In  all 
states  The  centralization  required  breaches 
all  American  tradition 

Reality  forces  candidates  today  'o  plan 
campaigns  on  many  levels,  choosing  groups 
and  regions  to  which  they  must  appeal,  im- 
portantly educating  themselves  on  k>cal  Is- 
sues in  states  they  seek  to  carry 

But  If  states  are  abolished  as  votlnt'  units. 
TV'  becomes  absolutely  dominant.  Campaign 
strategy  changes  from  delicately  assembling 
a  winning  coalition  of  states  and  becomes  a 
media  effort  to  capture  the  largest  share  of 
the  national  "vote  market  "  Instead  of  court- 
ing regional  party  leaders  by  compromise, 
candidates  will  rely  on  media  masters  Issues 
will  be  shaped  in  national  TV  studios,  and 
the  heaviest  swat  will  go  to  the  candidate 
who  raises  the  most  money  to  buy  the  best, 
time  and  most  "creative"  TV  talent. 

The  most  ominous  domestic  reality  today 
Is  race  confrontation.  Black  votes  count  to- 
day becau.'^e  blacks  vote  chiefly  In  blg-clty 
Eta'es  where  they  make  the  margin  of  dif- 
ference No  candidate  .seeking  New  York's  43 
electoral  vo'es.  Pennsylvania's  29,  Illinois"  26 
can  avoid  courting  the  black  vote  that  ir.av 
swing  tho.ve  states  If  states  are  abolished  as 
voting  units,  the  chief  political  leverage  of 
Negroes  is  also  abolished  Whenever  a  race 
Issue  has  been  settled  by  pleblsclte--from 
California's  Proposition  14  ion  Open  Hous- 
ing* in  1964  to  Ne'A  York's  Police  Revie'.v 
Board  !n  1966— the  plebiscite  vote  has  put 
the  blacks  down.  Yet  a  paradox  of  the  ne'A' 
rhetoric  Is  that  Southern  conservatives,  who 
have  most  to  gain  by  the  new  proposal,  op- 
pose It.  while  Northern  liberals,  whc  have 
most  to  lose,  support  it  because  It  is  hal- 
lowed In  the  name  of  The  People. 

What  Is  wrong  In  the  old  system  ;s  not 
state-by-state  voting.  What  Is  wrong  i.s  the 
anachronistic  Electoral  College  and  the  mis- 
chief anonymous  "electors"  can  perpetrate  m 
the  wake  of  a  close  election  Even  more  dan- 
gerous !s  the  provision  that  lets  the  House. 
If  no  candidate  has  an  electoral  majority, 
choose  the  President  by  the  undemocratic 
unit  rule — one  state  one  vote  These  dangers 
can  be  elimiuaied  simply  by  an  amendment 
which  abolishes  the  Elec'oral  College  but  re- 
tains the  electoral  vote  by  each  sta'e  and 
which,  next,  provides  that  In  an  election 
where  there  Is  no  electoral  majorltv,  senators 
and  congressmen.  Individually  voting  in  joint 
?e.ss:.in  and  hearing  the  voices  of  the  people 
in  their  districts,  will  elect  a  President 

What  is  right  about  the  old  svstem  is  the 
sense  of  Identity  It  gives  Americans.  As  they 
march  to  the  poll'  Bay  Stater,-  should  feel 
Mas.sachusetts  Is  speaking  Hooslers  should 
feel  Indiana  Is  speaking;  Blacks  and  other 
minorities  should  feel  their  votes  count;  so, 
too,  should  Southerners  from  Tidewater  to 
the  Oulf  The  Federal  System  has  worked 
superblv  for  almost  two  centuries  It  can  and 
should  be  speedily  Improved  But  to  reduce 
Americans  to  faceles.s  digits  on  an  enormous 
tote  board  In  a  plebiscite  swept  by  demagog- 
uerv  manipulated  by  TV.  at  the  mercy  of 
crooked  counters — this  is  an  absurdity  for 
which  goodwill  and  noble  theory  are  no  justi- 
fication. 


CHRISTMAS  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 


l-'F    ALAB.^.MA 


X 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  3.  1970 

Mr   BUCHANAN    Mr   Speaker,  one  of 
the  loneliest   times   for  our  courageous 
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lighting  men  is  Christmas  when  they 
must  be  thousands  of  miles  from  their 
homes  and  loved  ones  in  the  jungles  of 
Vietnam. 

Being  away  from  loved  ones  at  Christ- 
mas is  a  heavy  enough  burden  for  many, 
but  the  added  stress  of  spending  the 
holidays  in  a  battle  situation  make 
their  lives  even  more  difBcult. 

Last  Christmas,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
leagues and  their  staffs  supported  several 
projects  to  raise  money  to  send  gifts  and 
food  to  these  brave  men  in  Vietnam. 
One  of  these  w  a.s  for  men  of  the  Amerlcal 
Division 

Most  of  the  credit  for  this  project 
should  go  to  a  member  of  my  staff,  Miss 
Mary  Ellen  Terziu.  whose  brother  is  sta- 
tioned in  Vietnam.  Miss  Terziu  organized 
this  gift -raising  drive  and  the  packages, 
which  were  distributed  through  her 
brother  brought  much  happiness  to  a 
group  of  servicemen. 

Special  thanks  are  due  to  the  Humble 
Oil  Co.  for  the  thousands  of  candy  bars 
they  contributed  for  this  project  and 
Pan  American  Airlines  for  assistance  in 
transporting  the  gifts. 

Our  fighting  men  deserve  all  the  sup- 
port we  can  give  them  and,  according  to 
the  servicemen  themselves,  some  of  the 
strongest  support  comes  in  the  form  of 
remembrances  received  from  home. 

My  office  has  received  letters  from  Viet- 
nam expressing  gratitude  to  those  who 
brought  Christmas  a  little  closer  to  home 
for  many  American  servicemen.  Quota- 
tions from  a  few  of  them  are  included 
herewith : 

Seasons  greetings  from  suiiny  Vietnam. 
The  greatest  morale  capability  In  Vietnam 
Is  letter.^  and  packages  from  friends  and 
relatives  from  the  world. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  was  caught  out  In  the 
field  for  three  days  without  food  and  only 
nee  paddle  water.  We  were  unable  to  be 
resnppUed  due  to  Inclement  weather. 

Although  everyone  was  tired,  wet  and 
hungry,  the  biggest  complaint  was  the  ab- 
sence of  mdl  which  comes  with  the  resup- 

piy. 

I  wish  to  sincerely  thank  those  persons 
who  so  thDuBhr fully  .sent  me  the  fantastic 
Christina.--  present  I  would  also  like  to  com- 
pliment you  on  the  wise  selection  of  pres- 
ents. We  greatly  appreciated  all  the  food, 
toys  and  literature  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  wish  each  and  everyone  a 
very  merry  Christmas  and  Happy  New  Year 
for  you  have  made  mine  more  enjoyable 
(Sp  4  John  Terziu  ) 

The  Electronic  Ground  Sen.sor  personnel 
of  the  Amerlcal  Division  iu  Vietnam  wish  to 
sincerely  thank  you  for  the  wise  selection  of 
Christmas  presents 

Thirteen  packages  were  received  and  were 
distributed  throughout  the  division.  This 
includes  GIs  in  Chu  Lai,  Hill  270,  LZ  pro- 
fessional. LZ  Bronco.  Due  Pho.  San  Juan 
Hill.  LZ  Hawk  Hill.  LZ  Stlnsin  and  here  at 
LZ  West 

There  was  also  some  candy  left  to  be  dis- 
tributed lo  refugee  children  in  Hlep  Due. 
We  sincerely  appreciate  your  thoughtfulness 
and  wish  you  a  prosperous  New  Year  (The 
LZ  West  Sensor  Team  ) 

The  three  of  us  at  our  bunker  location 
west  of  Chu  Lai,  Vietnam,  had  the  privilege 
to  share  the  goodies  that  you  so  generously 
sent. 

Our  location  is  an  isolated  fire  support 
base  with  no  PX  or  mess  hall  laclUtles.  Your 
thoughtfulness      was      appreciated       tSp/4 
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Walter  \E.  Carlson,  Sp.  4  John  Farran,  Sp.  4 
Larry  Falrehlld  ) 

We  here  In  Vietnam  greatly  appreciate  the 
gifts  you  sent  us.  Thank  you  for  your 
thoughts  during  the  Christmas  beason. 
(Sp/4  John  E    King.) 

On  behalf  of  the  46  men  and  officers  of  the 
Amerlcal  Target  Mission  Force,  I  would  like 
to  express  our  appreciation  for  the  Christ- 
mas packages. 

The  gifts  arrived  on  Christmas  Day  and 
were  distributed  among  our  field  outposts 
and  local  refugee  centers.  The  yo-yos,  paddle 
ball  sets  and  other  toys  have  already  won 
the  hearts  of  every  Vietnamese  child  using 
them. 

Your  gesture  certainly  helped  to  bring  the 
holiday  season  a  bit  closer  to  all  of  us.  (Lt 
James  D.  Tegeder.) 


CONGRESSMAN    EDWARD    I.    KOCH 
REPORTS  FROM  WASHINGTON 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  3,  1970 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  I 
am  mailing  out  200,000  copies  of  my 
fourth  newsletter  to  my  constituents. 

With  the  thought  that  my  report 
might  be  of  Interest  to  our  colleagues, 
I  am  submitting  It  for  printing  In  the 
Record  : 

CONCBESSMAN  EDWARD  I.  KOCH  RlBPORTS  FEOM 

Wassinctok,  Fkbrhaet  1970 
Dear  Constituent  and  Fellow  New  Yorker, 
I  have  served  a  full  year  with  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee,  and  the  Pres- 
ident's new  space  budget  will  soon  be  before 
the  Committee. 

I  was  as  proud  and  excited  as  the  most  ar- 
dent supporter  of  our  Apollo  program  dur- 
ing the  two  moon  landings  by  our  astronauts. 
And  yet,  when  I  considered  the  $19.4  billion 
spent  to  land  the  first  two  men  on  the  moon 
(on  the  last  trip  we  left  behind  $67  million 
of  Junked  equipment) ,  I  concluded  that  the 
program  should  continue,  but  on  a  more 
modest  scale.  Last  spring,  when  the  Commit- 
tee considered  NASA's  budget,  I  was  one  of 
four  members  of  the  Committee  who  sought 
to  reduce  the  authorization  for  the  manned 
space  program.  I  was  doubly  upset  when 
the  Conmilttee  Increased  NASA's  authoriza- 
tion budget  by  $258  million  over  the  amount 
requested  by  the  Administration,  with  the 
bulk  of  the  Increase  going  to  the  manned 
space  program.  During  the  Committee  hear- 
ings I  ascertained,  as  a  result  of  my  ques- 
tioning NASA  officials,  that  the  purpose  of 
manned  space  flights  Is  basically  limited  to 
determining  the  physiological  and  psycho- 
logical effects  of  space  environment  upon 
men,  and  that  the  scientific  objectives  are 
secondary  and  could  be  achieved  more  effec- 
tively and  economically  using  unmanned 
spacecraft.  Por  these  reasons  I  voted  against 
the  increase  In  the  budget  and  filed  a  mi- 
nority report  setting  forth  my  position ; 

"In  a  period  of  extraordinary  and  urgent 
demands  upon  our  national  resources 
brought  about  by  enormous  defense  expendi- 
tures, and  pressing  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems many  of  which  are  not  being  met  ade- 
quately. I  regard  It  as  at  least  unwise,  at  most 
outrageous,  for  Congress  to  Increase  the  al- 
ready large-scale  expenditures  for  manned 
space  filght."  (Excerpt  from  Dissenting  Views 
of  Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch.l 

This  year  I  will  continue  to  use  my  posi- 
tion on  the  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
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mittee  for  opposing  unnecessary  or  excessive 
expenditures  for  manned  space  filghts.  There 
is  something  seriously  wrong  with  our  na- 
tional priorities  which  put  a  shuttle  to  the 
moon  before  a  shuttle  to  LaGuardla  Airport. 

A    TRIP    TO    CANADA 

A  number  of  parents  in  our  district  have 
told  me  about  the  growing  exodus  of  draft- 
age  Americans  to  Canada.  In  some  cases 
these  were  parents  whose  sons  had  already 
emigrated.  On  December  29.  I  went  to  Can- 
ada to  see  for  myself  and  to  taik  with  some 
of  the  estimated  50,000  young  Americans 
who  have  emigrated  to  that  country  pri- 
marily to  avoid  the  draft  and  military  serv- 
ice. "Those  I  met  told  me  that  I  was  the 
first  US  Congressman  to  make  the  trip 
for  this  purpose.  I  visited  Toronto.  Ottawa, 
and  Montreal  to  find  out  who  these  young 
people  are,  why  they  have  emigrated,  and 
how  they  are  adjusting  to  the  new  life  they 
have  chosen. 

Por  the  most  part  they  are  sensitive  and 
mature  young  people  who  emigrated  from 
every  section  of  the  United  States.  They  have 
been  outraged  by  our  prosecution  of  the 
Vietnam  War  (some  of  them  have  served 
in  Vietnam);  they  have  been  victimized  by 
the  brutality  of  military  training:  and  they 
have  been  alienated  by  what  they  see  as  in- 
tolerance and  hypocrisy  in  American  society. 

I  met  with  five  members  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament  in  Toronto.  They  are  delighted 
with  what  they  consider  to  be  talented  and 
educated  young  Americans  who  have  chosen 
to  pursue  their  careers  and  raise  their  fami- 
lies in  Canada. 

Many  of  the  young  people  I  saw  are  deeply 
SEuidened  by  parents  who  have  practically 
disowned  them,  while  others  are  greatly 
strengthened  by  parents  who  have  stood  by 
them.  In  elther'case.  they  regret  they  can  no 
longer  visit  their  families  In  the  US,  The 
young  Americans  in  Canada  that  I  met 
nourish  no  hatred  for  their  country 

As  a  result  of  my  trip  to  Canada,  I  have 
received  an  enormous  amount  of  mAil  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  much  of  it  critical 
Those  letter  writers  who  attempted  to  enter 
into  a  rational  dialogue  with  me  made  It 
clear  that  they  find  it  repugnant  to  deal  with 
the  problem  presented  by  these  exiles  in 
Canada  while  our  young  men  are  still  drafted 
and  are  sent  to  Vietnam  to  fight  and  some- 
times die.  I  understand  that  feeling  and  6o  in 
responding  to  those  writers,  I  state  that  our 
prim.iry  goal  at  this  time  must  be  to  stem 
the  fiow  of  young  men  leaving  the  country. 
That  can  be  done  if  we  terminate  the  draft. 
Pending  its  termination,  we  should  provide 
that  no  draftee  wrlll  be  sent  to  Vietnam  with- 
out his  consent  and  add  to  the  existing  draft 
regulations  the  status  of  selective  conscien- 
tious objector  One  receir!ng  such  a  clr'ssifica- 
tion  would  be  required  to  perform  noncom- 
batant  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  or  an 
acceptable  form  of  alternative  civilian  service 
as  that  now  performed  by  traditional  con- 
scientious objectors. 

I  also  tell  them  that  there  will  not  be  an 
amnesty  oflJered  to  those  in  exile  is  long  as 
the  war  in  Vietnam  continues.  Ho-wever.  it 
is  important  to  open  up  the  discussion  of 
that  matter  so  that  we  can  begin  now  to 
think  of  the  options  which  should  be  made 
available  to  these  young  men. 

This  is  a  most  dlfi&cult  problem  but  one 
which  we  miist  face  and  I  shall  try  to  begin 
a  dialogue  In  Congress  and  among  concerned 
citizens  which  does  not  resort  to  the  harsh 
rhetoric  that  makes  it  of'en  Impossible  for 
good  Americans  to  rationally  discuss  the  con- 
sequences of  the  Vietnam  War  still  growing 
like  a  cancer  In  the  American  body  politic. 
If  some  do  not  think  we  owe  such  concern  to 
the  young  men  of  this  country,  can  'they  not 
at  least  agree  that  such  concern  is  owed  to 
the  ptu^nts  of  these  young  men? 
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Nothlnt;  :&kes  the  pl.ice  of  first  hand  ob- 
servation. And  I  have  suggested  that  other 
Members  of  Congress  go  to  Canada  to  obeene 
the  situation  and  report  back  their  <x>nclu- 
sloos  to  the  Congress. 

MARIHUANA 

During  the  past  year  our  coun'ry  has  been 
forced  to  rake  a  hard  look  at  marihuana  be- 
cause I'f  the  atrentluii  it  ha>  been  given  by 
the  press  and  because  of  the  vouiiger  genera- 
tion s  continued  insistence  in  experimenting 
with  It  Until  recently,  '.he  subject  uf  mari- 
huana in  Congrei>3  was  considered  '  politicaJ 
pciison  but  recent  discussions  and  debate 
have  now  led  to  pr^  pusals  fnr  the  redtictlon 
of  the  existing  severe  penalties  for  mar.huana 
pi>ssession  and  85  Congressmen  have  Joined 
m  co-sponsoring  nu'  bill  to  establish  a  Presi- 
dential Commission  on  Marihuana  The  bill, 
which  I  originally  introduced  in  May  if  last 
year,  does  not  suggest  whether  marihuana 
should  be  legalized;  rather  :t  provide.^  an  op- 
portunity for  a  Commission  of  nine  fair- 
minded  individuals  to  study  the  medical, 
social  and  legal  cinsequences  of  marihuana 
use  After  a  year  s  consideration  the  Comnus- 
sloa  would  present  recommendations  for  leg- 
islative action  at  all  levels  of  government^ 
k<-al.  state  and  tederal 

On  Octot>er  15  and  16  the  House  Judiciary 
SutKXimmittee  on  Revision  of  Ijiws  held 
hearings  on  my  bill  B^ith  the  Departments 
of  Justice  and  HEW  spoke  favorablv  in  tie- 
half  of  the  Commission  concept  and  agreed 
that  an  evaluation  of  marihuana  Is  needed 

The  bill  h.vs  been  endorsed  bv  the  Ave  Dis- 
trict .\ttomeTS  of  New  York  Cnv.  New  York 
States    Atu>rney    Cleneral     and   Mayor    John 

V  I.mdsay 

No  further  actinn  ha.^  yet  been  taken  by 
the    House    Committee    but    In    the    Senate. 

VI  here  the  Comml-ssion  bill  was  ci  nsldered 
along  with  other  drug  legislation,  the  con- 
cept was  <id'  pted  m  part  The  Senate  has 
pa-ised  Its  drug  bill  revi-mg  the  federal  penal 
CL>de  for  drug  abuse  and  included  a  provision 
establishing  a  cijnv.nuttee  appou.ted  bv  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Secretary  cf  HETW 
to  study  mar.huana  The  bill  has  yei  to  be 
appr-^ved  by  the  Hiu-e  and  It  I',  niv  hcpe  that 
the  House  will  take  the  marihuana  commit- 
tee proposed  bv  the  Senate  and  give  i'  the 
stature   of   a   Presidential   Commission 

TAXES 

In  my  newsle'ter  'if  last  June.  I  reported 
on  the  progress  of  the  tax  reform  bill  .As 
yoti  kn' w  the  tax  bill  was  passed  by  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President  Several  bills 
which  I  co-sponsored  are  part  of  the  new 
law    They  Include  tax  reform  such  as  - 

A  minimum  ta.x  on  the  loophole  income 
of  wealthy  individuals 

\  reduction  of  the  oil  depletion  allowance 

.\  curb  on  hobby  farm  tax  losses 

And  the  following  tax  relief-- 

An  increase  in  the  personal  exemption 
from  $600  to  S750  over  a  four  year  pertcrd 

.-Vii  increase  in  the  standard  deduction 
from  10  to  15  percen"  and  an  increase  in  'he 
maximum  allowable  deduction  from  81.000 
to  12,000  over  a  four  year  period 

A  reduction  in  the  tax  rates  of  single  Indi- 
viduals, regardless  of  age.  who  maintain  their 
own  homes 

I  am  especially  pleased  m  having  been  re- 
sponsible for  an  amentlment  to  the  'ax  code 
which  will  now  permit  middle  Income  tenan'- 
stockholders  'o  deduct  'heir  pro-rata  pMi-Km 
of  mortgage  interest  and  property  taxes  In 
coopera'lve  housing  projec'.s  where  New  York 
State  subsidizes  apartments  for  low  income 
families  I  hope  this  new  law  will  encourage 
mJxed-lncome  housing  In  the  CJity  s  growing 
co-op  movement 

I  will  continue  to  press  for  more  tax  reform 
which  can  be  translated  Into  tax  relief  for 
the  hard  pre.-vsed  urbar.  taxpayer 
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ISRA£t.     AND     DAVID     ROCKEFtLLXHS     PRIVATT 

OPI.NION 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  change  in 
our  foreign  policy  vls-a-vls  the  S-ate  of 
Israel  The  new  doctrine  expressed  bv  Se<-- 
retary  of  State  Rogers  which  has  been  eu- 
phemistically described  as  a  'balanced 
policy'  must  be  opposed  by  those  of  us  -Aho 
believe  It  is  in  the  national  interest  ns  well  as 
morally  correct  to  support  Israel  and  provide 
It  with  the  arms  needed  to  defend  itself 
from  the  concerted  attacks  of  the  hostile 
nations  surrounding  It  Including  tho.se  by 
terrorist  organizations. 

You  may  hjve  seen  the  newspaper  article 
describing  a  meeting  on  December  9.  I!>69, 
between  President  Nixon  Diivld  Rockefeller 
ajld  several  others  The  sense  of  the  article 
Implied  that  Mr  Rockefeller,  among  others, 
had  urged  that  the  United  Strifes  alter  Its 
Mid  Erust  policy  so  us  to  make  It  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Anb  States  I  met  with  David 
Rockefeller  on  January  8  1970  to  ascer- 
tain whether  that  report  was  accurate  a:id 
he  conflrmed  that  such  advice  had  tx-en  given 
to  the  President  I  advised  him  that  he  and 
I  were  in  total  dls.igreement  on  this  subject 

Mr  Rockefeller  was  distressed  that  I  would 
publicly  comment  upon  his  position  ex- 
pressed as  a  private  citl/en  I  pointed  out  to 
him  that  the  policies  of  our  government  are 
affected  not  only  bv  public  office  holders  but 
also  by  the  opinions  of  respected  men  and 
women  in  prominent  positions  In  the  private 
sector  Consequently,  press  coverage  arid  pub- 
lic discussion  about  private  meetings  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States  are  I" 
mv  mind  not  only  appropriate  but  essential 
in  our  democratic  s<K?:ety  Th<v-e  In  public  of- 
fice and  m  private  life  must  be  held  ac- 
countable for  the  pueltiiiiis  which  they  advo- 
cate atTectmg  the  policies  and  goals  of  our 
government 

Sometimes  the  most  gratifying  experiences 
for  a  Congressman  do  not  come  with  the 
passage  of  legislation  but  ra'her  when  he  has 
the  opportunity  to  m.ike  a  dtfferi  noc  at  a 
critical  Juncture  m  an  individual's  life 

On  a  re<~ent  MTnany  ir.nrnlng.  nr.  ufflce  re- 
ceived a  c.ill  fnim  a  woman  whose  brother 
was  dying  of  a  raxe  dlse.u^e  His  case  was  fur- 
ther complicated  because  of  his  rare  blood 
type  His  critically  needed  operation  had  al- 
ready been  postponed  on^e  becau-sc  compat- 
ible blood  could  not  be  found  Over  the 
weekend  the  patient's  mother  had  appealed 
over  the  radio  for  blrxjd  and  she  had  gone 
from  hospital  to  hospital  looking  for  blood, 
only  one  pint  had  been  found  while  ten  were 
needed 

The  family  asked  us  for  help  My  staff 
called  the  Armv  bl'  :>d  center  and  was  ad- 
vised to  contact  the  New  York  Blood  Center 
while  the  Army  volunteered  to  contact  the 
American  Association  of  Blood  Banks  By 
noon  of  the  same  dav.  fuur  pints  of  the 
voung  mans  blood  type  were  on  the  way 
to  his  hospital  and  six  more  pints  were 
put  In  reserve  for  his  operation  the  nex*  day 

In  less  than  a  week  the  young  man's 
mother  wrote  me  Today  I  saw  my  son  walk 
out  of  his  room  In  the  hospital.  Into  the  hall 
for  the  first  time  in  over  a  year  with  a  big 
smile  .  ."  and  she  reported  that  he  Is  on 
the  way  to  a  full  recovery 

It  was  a  moving  experience  for  a  Congress- 
man and  his  stafT 

MT  ACTIVITtES  IN  NTW  YORK  rTTT 

On  Oct'iber  29th  the  Board  of  F-tlniate 
approved  a  99  vear  lease  whereby  the  City 
gave  the  State  Urban  Development  Corpora- 
tion aii'hor'.tv  "o  devel  p  Welfare  I'.'.and. 
despite  protests  from  myself  and  the  local 
planning  hoard  that  there  had  not  been 
adequate  time  frr  the  community  to  ex- 
amine  the   de'a!:-      ;    the   priD.wed    leise 

In  December  I  met  with  the  NTC  Cor- 
poration Counsel  and  told  htm  that  the 
lease   could   adversely   affect   the   City.   Sub- 
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sequently.  eight  modifications  were  made 
80  as  to  provide  the  City  with  greater  con- 
trol over  the  1200  million  development  plan. 
But.  the  most  objectionable  provision  was 
not  revised,  namely  that  the  plan  can  stUl 
be  changed  by  the  Mayor  and  Mr.  Logue 
of  the  UDC  without  public  hearings. 

Along  with  Planning  Board  No  6.  I  am 
opposing  the  U  N  Development  Corpora- 
tion's plan  to  create  a  superbUick  (43rd-45tii 
Sts  between  1st  and  2na  Aves  i  to  accom- 
modate exp.insion  of  U  N  facilities.  The  orig- 
inal pi. in  which  the  cjmmunltv  approved 
was  dra-stlcally  altered  bv  the  Corporation 
The  new  plan  creates  an  .-irea  of  unjustifiable 
density  with  three  office  buildings  moet  of 
whvise  space  will  b«>  used  by  businesses  not 
related  to  the  U  N  Given  the  City  s  desperate 
need  for  housing,  such  a  plan  seems  inap- 
propriate Moreover  there  are  no  guarantees 
thiit  site  ten.tnts  can  be  relocated  within 
the  neighborhood  .it  comparable  rents.  This 
pl.an  h:ts  yet  to  go  before  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate for  a  final  decision  Those  o>ncerned 
should  make  their  protest  known  to  Mayor 
Lind.say  and  Percy  Sutton.  Borough  Presi- 
dent of  ManhatUin,  and  send  me  copies  of 
your  letters 

I  am  working  with  the  Yorkvllle  Commu- 
nity to  persuade  Gimbels.  which  is  building 
a  new  store  at  86th  St  and  Lexington  Ave  . 
to  make  improvements  In  the  overcrowded 
subway  station  there  Gimbels  received  a 
special  zoning  variance  to  build  this  store 
and  will  benefit  from  the  presence  of  the 
subway  station  I  believe  It  has  an  obli- 
gation to  contribute  to  the  renovation  of 
the  ;.tatlon.  We  are  still  pursuing  this  mat- 
ter Again,  let  Mr  Bruce  Olmbel  hear  from 
you  and  Fend  me  a  copy  of  yo\ir  letter 

Unconscionable  rent  Increases  are  now  be- 
ing extracted  from  'inall  service  stores  In 
many  neighborhoods  of  our  district  I  am 
actively  suppi'irting  commercial  rent  con- 
trols to  limit  these  increases  I  waged  a  sim- 
ilar battle  for  rent  controls  of  iincontr.>r.ed 
residential  rents  back  in  1968.  The  merchants 
now  seeking  such  rent  control  are  fonrUng 
under  the  n.anie  SOS  (S.4ve  our  Stores! 
Committee 

From  Januarv  5th  through  the  16th.  Con- 
gress was  In  rece^  and  I  took  the  opp<:)r- 
tunltv  each  morning  to  go  to  cubwny  and 
bus  stops  to  meet  with  constituents  The 
number  of  people  who  stopped  to  discuss 
matters  with  .me  at  mv  sidewalk  offl^-e"  far 
exceeded  my  expectations  and  made  clear 
how  valuable  these  occasion.^  tire 

MASS    TBANSrr 

In  conjunction  with  mv  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Trust  Fund  bill,  which  now  has  105 
House  co-sponsors  1  held  a  transit  confer- 
ence at  New  York  University  on  November 
Rth 

The  principal  speaker  was  Department  of 
Transportation  Under  Secretary  James  Beggs 
who  set  forth  the  Depar'ment's  p>osltlon  In 
suppTrtlng  contract  funding  for  mass  transit 

Contract  funding  as  outlined  by  the  Ad- 
mlnlstraMon  would  enable  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  enter  In^o  long  term  contracts 
before  the  Congress  appropriates  money  for 
the  liquidation  of  the  government's  obliga- 
tions 

Mv  bin  establishes  a  trust  fund  which 
would  be  largely  Ir dependent  of  annual 
Concres'^lonal  approprl.it  Ion'  The  trust  fund 
would  be  financed  b-  the  ex. sting  7'"  auto 
excise  tax  and  It  would  operate  much  like  the 
Federal  Highway  Trus*  fund  that  has  pro- 
vided over  $45  billion  for  roads  In  the  last  12 
ye.irs — while  onlv  $800  million  h.is  been  pro- 
vided by  the  federal  c^vernmen*  for  mass 
transportation. 

Of  greatest  concern  t  i  me  is  the  Indica- 
tion that  the  .Admlnlsiratu.n  Is  stl!!  unwill- 
ing to  make  a  significant  commitment  to 
mass  transportation  President  Nixon  pro- 
poses that  we  make  $3  1  billion  avallablo  for 
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contnu-t  funding  in  the  next  five  years: 
this  Is  a  meagre  sum  for  a  nauonwlde  pro- 
gram when  <ine  considers  that  the  Second 
A\e  subway  alone  will  cost  iiiore  than  $1 
billion.  Unless  sufflcicii'  funds  are  committed 
for  the  1970's,  U  will  be  Impossible  for  munic- 
ipalities to  get  underway  in  updating  their 
ir.insit  systems  and  untangling  the  morass 
of  hi^al  traffic  congestion. 

C<jngressl.:n.il  hearings  (n  my  trust  fund 
bill  will  so<  n  be  held.  Regardless  of  which 
fln.mrlng  n:ehan;-m  the  C-ngre^s  finally 
chCMises  this  year,  contract  funding  or  the 
trust  fund,  we  must  get  a  binding  commit- 
ment for  long-term  federal  financing  of  mass 
tr.insit  And  nv'tt  important,  that  commit- 
ment must  be  billions  more  than  the  Nixon 
Administration  now  proposes. 

Yo'.ir  comments  on  this  newsletter  and 
any  proposals  you  might  have  on  any  sub- 
ject iu-e  of  interest  to  me  Please  write  to  me 
c  o  House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
DC.  20515 

if  you  need  assistance,  Cill  my  New  York 
City  office  at  2G4-1066  between  9; 00  ajn. 
and  6  00  p  m    on  weekdays. 


WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN- 
OF  TYR.\NNY 


-\^CTIMS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  3.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
shouting  and  the  tumult  over  the  school 
trapedy  which  has  been  imposed  on  the 
South  many  Members  do  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  witness  the  appalling 
human  cost  of  this  lawless  oppression 
of  a  people. 

Today  I  received  a  letter  from  a  Baton 
Rouge  schoolgirl  and  another  from  a 
di.<;traught  mother  in  neighboring 
Plaquemlne.  It  is  a  disturbing  sign  of 
the  tyranny  under  which  our  people  live 
that  I  find  it  desirable  to  delete  their 
signatures  and  addresses  to  prevent  re- 
taliation by  oflScials  of  their  own  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  submit  these  pathetic  letters  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Baton  Rouge.  La., 

January  19,  1970. 
Si'PRiME  Court, 
Was  fling  ton.  DC. 

Dfar  Sirs  of  the  Supreme  Court:  At  this 
time  I  am  a  student  at  Broadmoor  High 
School  of  Baton  Rouge.  Louisiana.  You  prob- 
ably get  hundreds  of  letters  from  people  voic- 
ing their  opinion  on  your  recently  passed 
order  of  the  desegregation  ruling.  I  am  •writing 
this  letter  for  my  own  peace  of  mind.  Since, 
It  will  be  a  good  many  years  before  I  myself 
can  vote  I  suppose  this  is  the  least  I  can  do 
to  protect  our  (at  this  time)  great  nation. 
I  believe,  at  this  point,  the  immediate  inte- 
gration in  our  area  will  start,  with  the  new 
school  term  In  the  fall.  Although  I  am  con- 
sidered very  mature  for  my  age  I  will  only  be 
a  Junior  starting  next  school  term.  I  realize 
I  will  need  an  education  for  any  future  plans 
I  have.  As  Job  requirements  are  getting  higher 
all  the  time,  I  will  probably  have  to  settle, 
as  an  ordinary  wife  and  mother,  when  1  would 
rather,  further  my  education  and  become  a 
very  good  secretary,  typist  or  receptionist: 
I  really  had  made  big  plans  when  I  found 
In  my  first  semester  of  typing  I  could  per- 
fectly type  sixty  words  per  minute.  Now  since 
this  ruling  has  been  made  all  my  plans  are 
practically  destroyed.  I  come  from  a  middle 
class  home,  and  at  this  time  we  are  above  our 
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Income  in  bills,  so  this  eliminates  the  possi- 
bility of  a  private  school.  I  especially  would 
like  to  graduate  for  my  parents.  My  sister 
had  a  good  opportunity  to  complete  her  edu- 
cation, but  she  didn't  accept  it,  now  it  is 
up  to  me  to  get  the  diploma  I  would  cherish 
so  greatly.  Because  of  you  men  the  oppor- 
tunity has  been  taken  from  me.  I  know  you 
probably  say,  "If  she  wants  an  education 
she  will  go  to  the  school  the  federal  govern- 
ment sends  her  to."  Well,  I  say  what  hap- 
pened to  Freedom  of  Choice?  You.  so  called 
upper  class  people  want  the  negro  to  paint 
themselves  white  so  bad.  you  have  to  make 
a  rule  like  the  one  you  have  made. 

The  one  rule  I  go  by  Is:  Nobody  can  make 
anyone  do  anything  they  don't  want  to  do' 

I  recall  that  "all  men  are  created  equal"; 
so  what  gives  you  the  right  to  tell  others 
what  they  HAVE  to  do.  I  also  recall  a  cer- 
tain provision  In  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  which  forbids  discrimination  in  our 
public  schools.  I  very  much  agree  with  this 
bill,  but  I  feel  what  5'our  Judges  have  ruled 
Is  discrimination  and  It  Is  probably  the  first 
big  step  leading  our  nation  Into  complete 
dictatorship. 

In  our  area  neg^roes  don't  want  to  be  white, 
they  don't  want  to  go  to  white  schools.  Of 
course  they  should  have  their  choice,  but 
they  accept  the  fact  there  Is  a  great  difference 
In  our  races,  and  would  prefer  to  stay  segre- 
gated. What  you  men  are  doing  Is  not  going 
to  better  our  country.  There  will  probably 
be  ten  times  more  drop  outs,  because  of  lack 
of  money  for  private  schools.  If  I  were  a 
parent  I  would  refuse  to  send  my  children 
to  a  school  where  they  will  be  associating 
wtlth  so  many  of  the  lower  Income  areas.  I 
understand  all  negroes  aren't  such  of  a  per- 
son but  99  "v-  live  in  slum  areas  and  they 
have  learned  many  fllthy  manners  that  ANY 
decent  young  person  shouldn't  be  associated 
with.  I,  for  one,  along  with  many  others 
wouldn't  endanger  my  life  by  going  to  school 
in  a  slum  area,  neither  white  or  black. 

I  don't  expect  this  letter  to  change  any 
of  your  minds,  so  I  Just  want  to  thank  all 
of  you  for  really  messing  up  the  chances  of 
my  education. 

Sincerely  yours 


P.S — I  would  also  like  to  tell  you  what 
this  will  do  to  our  public  schools.  Tlie  white 
parents  aren't  going  to  vote  on  taxes  to  sup- 
port the  public  schools  If  their  children  dont 
attend.  How  do  >'ou  plan  the  upkeep  of  the 
public  schools? 

Plaquemine,  La., 

January  30, 1970. 
Hon.  John  R.  Rarick, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sir:  Would  you  please  be  kind  enough 
to  answer  some  of  the  questions  that  my 
children  asked  of  me  about  our  complex  so- 
ciety of  today.  Having  been  taught  Justice, 
they  cannot  understand  what  Is  happening 
to  them  under  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  today. 

Enclosed  is  a  verse  that  I  wrote  for  my  son 
while  In  basic  training.  He  assures  me  that 
he  knows  what  God  he  is  supposed  to  serve 
but  not  what  country. 

As  a  ■widow,  I  struggled  hard  and  ex- 
hausted all  my  resources  trying  to  educate 
my  children.  We  have  never  received  federal 
or  state  aid.  We  worked! 

My  son,  unable  to  attend  college,  ap- 
proached the  Naval  Recruiting  Offices  hoping 
for  training  that  would  be  of  benefit  to  his 
futtire. 

Now,  I  have  a  daughter  who  cannot  at- 
tend school  without  fear  of  rioting.  Do  not 
tell  me  that  this  fear  is  foolish  when  all 
around  in  neighboring  schools  children  are 
being  stabbed  and  cut-up.  Would  not  my  son 
be  of  better  service  at  home  protecting  his 
sister  than  away  in  some  ocean  on  an  aircraft 
carrier? 
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Where  does  human  rights  begin  and  end 
In  this  country?  Are  they  for  some  and  not 
for  others? 

Your  answers,  sir,  I  will  pass  on  to  my  chil- 
dren. They  are  waiting. 
Sincerely  yours. 


To  Mt  Son  in  Service 
I  have  loved  and  nurtured  you  from  your 

very  first  cry. 
And  I'm  sure  that  I  shall  on  the  day  that 

Idle. 
But  for  me,  son,  you  must  stand  head-up 

and  proud  and  tall 
If    not,    I    don't    much    care    If    you    stand 

at  all. 
For  your  God  and  your  country  you  must 

willingly  serve 
With  an  unchanging  faith  and  an  unflinch- 
ing nerve. 
This  will  not  make  you  famous,  nor  will  it 

win  applause; 
But  a  man's  not  a  man  'til  be  stands  for  a 

cause. 
For  today  and  yesterday  it's  being  done  and 

been 
By  everyone  who  dare  call  themselves  men. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  FOUNDA- 
TIONS TO  THE  EDUCATION  FUND 
OP  THE  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN 
VOTERS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  3,  1970 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
president  of  the  Missouri  League  of 
Women  Voters  has  been  kind  enough  to 
furnish  me  with  a  list  of  contributions 
from  foundations  to  the  education  fund 
of  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  together 
with  other  pertinent  information  that 
I  think  would  be  of  interest  at  a  time 
when  the  work  of  f oimdations  and  polit- 
ical organizations  is  being  studied. 

1968  income 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  the 

United    States $835,265.87 

League  of  Women  Voters  Edu- 
cation  Fund 453.908.09 

Total  - 1.289,173.46 

Gifts  from  foundations 

League  of  Women  Voters  of  the 
United    States.. 0 

League  of  Women  Voters  Edu- 
cation Fund  $298,662.24 

Percentage  of  Foundation  Gifts 
to  Combined  Income  of 
League  of  Women  Voters  and 
the  Education  Fund 23% 

1968  cfifts  from  foundations  to  the 
Education  Fund 

Lazarus  Foundation   $200.00 

Ivy  Fund 52,000.  00 

Shell  Oil  Companies  Foundation.  500.  00 

Sears,  Roebuck  Foundation 42,512.24 

Tilarid  Foundation 2,000.00 

American   Conservation   Associa- 
tion     10,000.00 

Ford  Foundation 185,000.00 

Institute  for  International  Order.  2,  500.  00 

Central  Exchange  Foundation. _.  250.00 

Peter  E.  Strauss  Trust 1.000.00 

Fidelis  Foundation   500.00 

Public  Affairs  Service 350.00 

Stern  Family  Fund 1,500.00 

Shaplro-Viertel  Foundation 350.00 

Total    298.662.24 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— VV^rf/i^srfay,  February  4,  1970 


The  House  met  at,  12  o'clock  noon. 
Ti.o  Chdi'Liin.  Rev    Ldward  G   Latch. 
D  D    offered  the  foHowing  prayer: 

B-'i.old-  Tl'.ou  desirt'st  truth  in  the  in- 
uard  being,  therefore  teach  me  wisdom 
in  my  s^^cret  henrt — Psalm  51:6. 

O  God.  our  Father,  who  desirest  truth 
in  the  inward  l:!e  m  this  disturblnc  day 
'.vhen  falsehood.^  wear  the  masks  of  truth 
as  they  appeal  for  the  allegiance  of  men. 
';rant  unto  ■.;?  the  spirit  of  discernment 
ar.d  the  \v:.;dom  of  the  wise  that  we  may 
not  bo  doceived  bv  the  followers  of  evil 
who  wear  the  Rower  of  heaven  on  their 
lapels  and  >eok  to  disguise  their  low- 
motives  by  the  loftv  flavor  of  hiph  sound- 
in.:  words 

Help  us  to  keep  lookins;  at  that  which 
IS  sood  and  true  and  exccUtnt  that  we 
may  keep  in  .^tep  with  Thee  as  we  move 
forward  to  a  better  day  when  our  Na- 
tion shall  be  treat  m  spmt.  ereat  in  crood 
will,  and  great  ui  the  brotherhood  of 
men 

In  the  spirit  of  Him  who  is  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedinss  of  yes- 
terday was  read  a:.d  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  insists  upon  ito  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  H.R  6543  >  entitled 
•An  act  to  extend  public  health  protec- 
tion with  respect  to  cigarette  sm^kin'-' 
and  for  other  p'lrposes,"  disagreed  to  by 
the  House:  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Hoi-ise  on  the  disagreeinc 
votes  of  the  tv.  3  Hoii.ses  thereon,  and  ap- 
po;:.ts  Mr.  M.^gncson,  Mr  P.^store.  Mr. 
Moss.  Mr.  Cotton-,  and  Mr  Pearson  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  p:irt  jf  the  Senate 

The  messai;e  aso  annoiuiced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  foll<iwin>.: 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  3154  An  aci  to  provide  loriK-term  fi- 
nanelnsf  for  expanded  urban  m.\ss  transpor- 
t.it;on  program?,  and  for  other  purpases. 


of  confidence  by  youth  In  the  ludiclal 
.•system  and.  therefore,  the  laws  should  be 
repealed  Tlie  lack  of  confidence,  I  con- 
tend, mu.'-t  certainly  be  in  tht^se  -.\ho 
ho'.d  tlunist'lves  out  to  the  public  as 
'leaders'  and  who  suggest  that  confi- 
dence m  the  judicial  system  might  be  re- 
stored by  doing  away  with  thos*.'  laws 
with  which  they  do  not  agree  This  kind 
of  confidence  we  ran  do  witJiout  Of 
course,  the  committee  nipmbers  propose 
appropriate  control.^  "p.  the  use  of  mari- 
huana by  minors  and  drivers  because 
they  are  really  not  certain  about  the 
harmful  effects  of  the  drug. 

In  my  estimation,  it  is  just  so  much 
doubletalk  to  propose  the  leeahzation  of 
marihuana  on  the  one  hand,  a  di-ur;  in- 
tegially  associated  with  the  serious  prob- 
lem of  dru?  abuse  among  youth,  wliile  at 
the  same  time  suggesting  appropriate 
controls  on  the  drug's  u.se  by  minors. 
TliP  '  nly  problem  that  would  really  be 
.solved  by  the  proposal  would  be  to  re- 
lieve court  dockets  somewhat  and  re- 
move substantial  burden  of  enforcement 
from  law-enforcement  authori'ies 

The  move  to  le-'alize  marihuana,  to 
which  the  Republican  City  Council 
.Chairman  Gilbert  Hahn.  Jr  .  has  In  ef- 
fect lent  belated  support  in  proposing 
token  [penalties  must  be  viewed  a<  noth- 
ing more  than  a  nu.vL;uidi^d  effort  to  currv 
the  favor  of  admiratiun  of  youth  by  usini: 
the  issue  cf  marihuana  laws  a,s  thr  sym- 
bol of  th"  so-called  aeneration  '.tap  Tins 
indeed,  is  a  disservice  to  both  youths  and 
parentis,  and  I  have  yet  to  see  the  latter 
make  any  concerted  drive  to  legalize 
what  IS  an  increasinstly  serious  problem, 
dru"  abuse  among  teenagrrs  In  this  re- 
gard, and  while  only  an  Indication  of 
public  sentiment,  I  might  remind  my 
colleagues  of  the  Gallup  poll  of  last  Oc- 
tober which  rr\ealed  that  84  percent  of 
the  adults  polled  "^ere  opposed  to  leealiz- 
m?  marihuana. 


MARIHUANA  LAWS 

'Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  Hou.se  for  1  min- 
ute ' 

Mr  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
crime  rates  in  the  Ehstrict  of  Columbia 
leading  those  of  most  other  major  cities, 
I  find  It  somewhat  less  than  amusing 
that  the  poht.cal  parties  in  this  city  are 
preoccupirfd  with  efforts  to  outdo  one  an- 
other in  advancing  proposals  to  down- 
erade  the  penalties  for  violations  of  the 
manhuana  law,= 

Not  surprisingly,  the  radical  District 
of  Columbia  Democrat  Centra!  Commit- 
tee voted  to  legalize  marihuana  on  the 
theory  of  the  "no  worse  than  alcohol" 
argument  The  committee  reasoned  that 
present  penalties  for  infractions  of  these 
laws  have  contributed  to  a  serious  lack 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  S  1971  BUDOtn' 
RFARRANGES  OUR  NATIONAL 
PRIORITIES  WHILE  KEEPING 
PfcX)ERAL  BUDGLT  IN  B.\LANCE 

I  Mr  BEIAIX  of  Mar\land  ;i.sked  and 
was  given  permission  to  addres.-.  tiie 
House  for   1   minute  > 

Mr.  BEALL  of  Maryland.  Mr  Speaker, 
m  his  budget  for  fiscal  1971  President 
Nixon  has  made  a  major  accomplish- 
ment He  has  managed  to  rearranae  our 
national  priorities  while  at  the  same 
time  keeping  the  Federal  budget  in 
balance. 

It  would  be  easy — and  I  might  add  the 
more  usual  practice— for  the  President  to 
call  attention  to  matters  of  domestic  con- 
cern simply  by  appropnatmg  more  money 
for  additional  programs.  Mr.  Nixon,  how- 
ever, has  Uken  a  much  more  courageoas 
and  more  difficult  course  He  has  reor- 
dered the  priorities  by  reducing  expend- 
itures in  defense  and  other  activities  and 
redistributing  the  money  among  domes- 
tic programs.  Further,  he  has  shown  a 
determination  to  improve  the  deliver- 
ance of  Federal  assistance  in  areas  of 
domestic  need  where  he  has  wisely  re- 


duced the  request  for  some  programs 
and  mcreased  it  for  others,  thereby  in- 
dicating a  desire  to  make  our  Federal 
ot>erations  more  efficient 

Certainly  the  fact  that  Federal  ap- 
propria'ion.-.  for  human  resources  will 
now  exceed  those  for  national  defen.se 
should  be  an  encouragement  to  the 
many  people  who  have  been  calling  for 
a  change  of  emphasis  in  the  expenditure 
of  the  Federal  tax  dollar 

Additionallv.  this  budget  shows  a  will 
on  the  part  of  the  Chief  Executive  to 
bring  new  programs  to  bear  on  the  manv 
problems  facina  our  people  at  home  Ad- 
ditional money  for  water  and  air  pollu- 
tion, education  and  manpower,  health 
and  housing  clearly  demonstrate  the 
willingness  on  tlie  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  provide  assistance  in  areas  of 
great  need  Further,  the  fact  that  a  re- 
quest IS  made  for  new  programs  in  pub- 
lic welfare  encourages  those  of  us  who 
have  felt  that  our  outmoded  welfare 
system  :s  senoasly  in  need  of  change. 

Perhaps  most  imiwrtant  of  all.  is  the 
fact  that  in  the  buduct  for  fiscal  1971  :» 
request  is  made  for  the  first  funding  of 
a  revenue  sh.armt:  program.  Tliere  Ls  no 
doubt  but  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ment units  have  been  seriously  ham- 
nered  throuch  their  inability  to  finance 
wrocrams  with  the  tax  resources  avail- 
able It  ;s  also  evident  that  the  long- 
lanTe  solution  for  many  of  our  problems 
requires  he  support  and  involvement  of 
people  at  the  local  level  By  funding  this 
re\eirie-sharing  n.oposal,  even  though 
nieager  at  the  st;'.t.  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration IS  indicatini!  that  it  is  honestly 
committed  to  the  decentralization  of 
domestic  programs  and  to  better  coordi- 
nation among  the  various  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. 

I  think  President  Nixon  Is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  this  document  to  provide 
for  the  needs  of  the  American  people  in 
the  next  fiscal  year  because  as  I  have 
said  at  the  outset,  it  provides  a  reorder- 
ing of  priorities,  a  change  of  direction 
and  above  all.  accomplishes  this  within 
a  balanced  budget  necessary  to  attain 
for  the  American  people  real,  rather  than 
inflated,  economic  gains. 


FRENCH  PRESIDENT'S  VISIT 

I  Mr  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.  > 

Mr  FINDLEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Chief 
of  State  of  America's  oldest  ally.  Presi- 
dent Pompidou  of  FYance  deserves  a 
warm  welcome  from  the  Congress  when 
he  visits  Capitol  Hill  February  25. 

This  will  be  the  first  time  In  10  years 
a  President  of  France  has  paid  an  official 
visit  to  the  United  States.  It  responds  to 
President  Nixon's  visit  to  Paris  a  year 
ago.  and  gives  the  American  people  the 
opportunity  to  match  the  enthusiastic 
outpouring  of  esteem  accorded  Mr.  Nixon 
by  Parisians. 

The  visit  was  first  planned  by  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle,  who  had  visited  the 
United  States  briefly  In  1963  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  President  Kennedy  and 
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again  last  spring  for  General  Eisen- 
hower's nies.  The  plans  were  carried  for- 
ward when  he  was  succeeded  by  Presi- 
dent Pompidou. 

Americans  inevitably  differ  over  some 
French  policies.  DifTerences  occur  in  the 
best  of  friendships.  These  differences  are 
transitory  and  minor  when  set  against 
the  enduring  cooperation  that  has  al- 
ways brought  these  great  sister  repub- 
lics together  in  all  major  crises  begin- 
ning with  the  American  Revolution  sind 
exhibited  dramatically  just  a  few  years 
ago  wiien  France  instantly  pledged  sup- 
port to  the  United  States  in  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis. 

Certainly,  upon  the  occasion  of  Pres- 
ident Pompidou's  official  visit,  all  Amer- 
icans and  especially  those  in  the  Con- 
gress must  be  called  upon  to  set  aside 
transitory  differences  for  a  more  appro- 
priate setting  and  Join  In  welcoming  the 
French  Chief  of  State.  In  doing  so,  we 
salute  the  ideals  of  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity  we  have  always  shared  with 
France  since  our  own  Constitution  was 
established. 


THE  22D  NATIONAL  CHILDREN'S 
DENTAL  HEALTH  WEEK 

•Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous material.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  Nation  is  observins:  the  22d  National 
Children's  Dental  Health  Week. 
Throughout  the  coimtry  dental  societies 
In  coop>eration  ■with  schools  and  civic 
groups  are  carrying  out  special  programs 
to  once  again  call  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  good  dental  health  and  its 
relationship  to  overall  health. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  I  have  become  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  facts  concerning  dental  dis- 
ease and  the  Federal  programs  dealing 
with  this  aspect  of  health. 

Dental  disease  is  of  nearly  universal  in- 
cidence. Nine  out  of  10  of  us  suffer  from 
it.  The  average  15-year-old  has  had  one- 
third  of  his  teeth  attacked  by  it,  and 
nearly  half  of  our  yoimgsters  imder  that 
age  have  never  visited  a  dentist.  We  spend 
several  billions  of  dollars  in  the  private 
sector  and  millions  in  the  public  sector 
each  year  for  dental  care  services.  A 
great  deal  of  this  money  is  spent  to  re- 
pair the  ravages  of  disease  that  could 
have  been  prevented.  In  this  connection 
In  the  report  from  our  Appropriations 
Committee  on  the  fiscal  1970  budget,  we 
stated : 

The  Committee  is  concerned  about  the  lack 
of  a  coordinated  program  for  dental  health 
of  children  while  so  many  federal  dollars  are 
being  spent  under  Medicaid  and  similar  pro- 
grama  to  treat  dental  conditions  In  adults 
that  could  have  been  prevented. 

I  am  pleased  therefore  to  see  that  in 
President  Nixon's  budget  for  fiscal  1971 
which  he  sent  to  us  on  Monday  he  is  re- 
questing an  increase  of  $5  million  for  the 
National  Institute  of  Dental  Research 
sp>eciflcally  earmarked  for  a  proprram  to 
prevent  dental  caries,  or  cavities,  the 
most  common  manifestation  of  dental 


disease.  It  is  especially  fitting  that  this 
request  should  coincide  with  National 
Children's  Dental  Health  Week.  It  also  is 
a  fortunate  coincidence  that  this  first 
year  of  the  seventies  marks  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  the  initiation  of  community 
water  fluoridation  as  an  effective  means 
of  preventing  dental  caries.  Incidentally, 
that  first  successful  experiment  was  con- 
ducted in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich,,  the 
hometown  of  our  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  a  statement  is- 
sued by  President  Nixon  on  the  occasion 
of  the  1970  observance  of  National  Chil- 
dren's Dental  Health  Week: 

The  White  House. 
Washington,  January  17,  1970. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  National  Children's 
Dental  Health  'Week,  I  am  pleased  to  greet 
and  applaud  the  members  of  America's  den- 
tal professions. 

This  year's  observance  Is  especially  signifi- 
cant because  It  marks  the  twenty-fifth  ob- 
servance of  the  Initiation  of  community 
water  fluoridation.  When  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan  and  Newburgh.  New  York  pio- 
neered in  this  endeavor,  they  helped  to  im- 
prove the  dental  health  of  their  citizens  and 
to  establish  the  medical  safety,  economy  and 
eSScacy  of  community  fluoridation  as  a  ma- 
jor national  weapon  against  dental  disease. 
Today,  more  than  half  of  our  people  served 
by  public  water  supplies  enjoy  the  proven 
benefits  of  fluoridation. 

We  can  be  proud  as  we  reflect  on  this  and 
other  milestones  we  have  attained  in  dental 
health,  and  we  can  be  confident  as  we  plan 
to  extend  our  success  into  this  promising 
new  decade. 

RiCBARO  NncoN. 


PuNO  Phodtjces  PKorrrs 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  Agiferica's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  oiu*  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  Nation. 
In  1967  the  United  States  produced 
2,966,000  metric  tons  of  aluminum  which 
was  more  than  the  combined  total  of  the 
next  five  leading  nations. 


PUNG  PRODUCES  PROFITS 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
pertinent  material.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  day 
and  age  when  the  high  cost  of  Govern- 
ment is  more  likely  to  produce  deficits, 
instead  of  surpluses,  and  Government 
agencies  keep  asking  for  more,  and 
usually  produce  less,  it  Ls  refreshing  to 
find  a  public  servant  who  is  cast  from  a 
different  mold. 

I  refer  to  Edmund  J.  Pung.  St.  Louis 
County.  Mo.,  recorder  of  deeds. 

After  completing  ?  years  of  his  4- 
year  term,  "Ed"  Pung  has  returned  to 
St.  Louis  County  a  profit  of  over  $500,000. 

To  those  in  Congress  who  might 
wonder  how  this  is  possible  in  today's 
"burgeoning  bureaucracy."  I  recommend 
that  they  read  the  following  article: 


Edmund  J.  F>ung,  St.  Louis  County  Re- 
corder of  Deeds,  In  making  his  annual  re- 
port to  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis  County,  re- 
ports that  the  gross  receipts  for  his  office  Ui 
1969  were  $422,097.00.  Expenditures  were 
$266,593.42,  showing  a  net  profit  to  St.  Louis 
County  of  $165,483.58.  The  expenditures  in- 
cluded a  6%  cost  of  living  raise  across  the 
board  to  all  employees,  plus  additional  5% 
raises  as  earned  under  the  CivU  Service 
regulations. 

Although  Mr.  Pung's  original  budget  for 
1969  did  not  Include  the  6%  cost  of  living 
raise,  his  office  was  stUl  able  to  absorb  this 
raise  and  return  ITc  (a  total  of  $2792.58)  at 
his  original  1969  budget  to  St.  Louis  County. 
This  was  accomplished  by  the  effective  use  of 
office  modernization. 

Pung's  office  recorded  76,020  Deeds,  there 
were  9070  Releases,  a  total  of  26,095  Uniform 
Commercial  Code  and  3930  Non  Uniform 
Comxnerclal  Code  transactions,  7230  Marriage 
Licenses  Issued,  2662  copies  made,  2113  af- 
fidavits. 23,912  note  identifications  and  9066 
miscellaneous  recordings  during  the  year 
1969. 

Mr.  Pung  has  completed  the  third  year  of 
his  four  year  term  in  office.  Within  this 
period  he  has  returned  to  St.  Louis  County 
a  net  sum  of  $500,078,17.  In  addition  to  this 
he  has  returned  $41,158.18  from  his  allotted 
budget  for  the  past  three  years.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  these  amounts  he  reduced  his 
budget  from  a  total  of  $361,833  00  that  his 
predecessor  had  requested  for  1967  (the  year 
Pung  took  office)  to  a  sum  of  $277,622  15  and 
has  constantly  reduced  his  budget;  the  other 
two  years  being  $256,593.42  and  $236,057.25. 
Combined  with  these  savings  and  returned 
revenue,  the  St.  Louis  County  Recorder  of 
Deeds  has  earned  and  saved  for  the  citizens 
of  the  County  better  than  $700,000.00.  The 
future  will  also  reflect  Increased  savings  to 
St.  Louis  County  due  to  the  modernized 
money  saving  improvements  made  in  this 
office. 


BUDGET  IN  BLACK  SPELLS  BLUES 
FOR  FEDERAL  WHITE-COLLAR 
WORKERS  AND  SERVICEMEN 

•  Mr.  FULTON  of  Termessee  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President's  budget  message 
must  have  come  as  a  shocking  surprise  to 
the  Nation's  Federal  white-collar  work- 
ers and  military  men. 

It  must  have  come  as  a  shock  also  to 
the  Members  of  Congress  who  studied  so 
long  and  voted  so  substantially  for  the 
concept  of  comparability  pay  for  Gov- 
ernment workers. 

The  shock  certainly  must  have  been 
shared  by  our  often  unjustly  maligned 
and  ever-underpaid  postal  employees  who 
have  been  asked  to  throw  their  support 
behind  the  very  controversial  adminis- 
tration postal  reform  plan  if  they  are  to 
receive  a  pay  raise  that  has  been  due 
them  since  last  January  1. 

In  essence  the  President's  budget  mes- 
sase,  while  admitting  Government  white- 
collar  workers  deserve  a  5.4-percent  raise 
tentatively  scheduled  for  this  July  1,  asks 
that  it  be  deferred  until  1971. 

At  the  same  time,  he  says  he  will  sup- 
port the  increase  for  postal  workers,  but 
only  if  the  600,000  rank-and-fUe  postal 
employees  give  him  solid  support  for  his 
postal  reform  plan,  a  plan  which  many 
of  them  feel  is  not  necessarily  in  the  in- 
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terest  of  the  Post  OflRte  Department    the 
pastal    service,   or   the   p*i.-t    office   per- 

soiinei. 

I:  I  recall  co.rectly.  the  President  le- 
Cfived  A  loo-percep.t  increase  In  saliry 
!a-t  vear  The  Coj^.^r-es-  la>t  year  re- 
ceived a  41 -percent  increase  In  salarv-. 
Social  sccu'ity  recipient's  are  receivins 
a  15-percent  benefit  increase  a.s  of  Janu- 
ary 1  of  this  vcar  throutih  leguslation 
which  was  passed  bv  the  Cont;ress  and 
signed  bv  the  Pre^ldent 

These  are.  with  the  exception  of  the 
social  security  increase,  well  beyond 
mere  cost-uf-Iiving  increases  Even  the 
spending  requests  for  operating  the 
White  House  Is  forecast  to  inc.ease  hy 
$1  1  mUUon  In  the  coming  fiscal  year 
Included  in  the  new  White  House  budget 
request  is  a  -special  assistance"  allow- 
ance of  s.^me  $700,000  'for  expenses 
necessarv  to  enable  the  Vice  President  to 
provide  'assistance  to  the  President  i:^ 
connection  with  specially  assigned  func- 
tions." 

Here  acain  is  an  increase  substantia. •> 
above  the  cost-of-livint;  n.-e  for  the  past 
calendar  year 

In  calendar  1969.  the  cost  of  livms 
due  to  inflation  went  up  more  than  6 
percent,  and  yet  what  is  proposed  for 
the  Federal  white-cuUar  workers  may  not 
even  match  the  cost-of-Iivmi?  mcrea.se 
which  will  have  accrued  .since  the  last 
pay  increase  of  July  1969  In  certainty. 
It  will  not  If  it  is  delayed  until  next 
January. 

In  summary,  the  Federal  white-collar 
employee  is  being  asked  to  foot  the  bill 
for  inflation  while  the  blue-collar  work- 
ers are  being  told  they  must  make  the 
same  sacrifice  unless  thev  are  willing  to 
deal  for  their  due  pay  rai.ses  bv  support- 
ing a  postal  reform  program  which 
many  feel  to  be  of  dubious  merit 

Ttie  Federal  white-collar  workers  find 
thl.s  treatment  totallv  unacceptable 

Certainly  the  postal  workers  are  going 
to  find  It  distasteful 

And.  hopefully,  the  Concrress  will 
demonstrate  its  profound  displeasure 


SENATE  BILL   REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S  31.S4  .\ii  act  to  provide  lonp-terni 
fln.inclng  for  expanded  urban  ma-ss  trans- 
portatlun  programs  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Curren- 
cy 

sf:nate  enkollp.d  bill  signed 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bUl  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  1438  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yau  Ming 
Chinn   iGon  Mine  I.ii 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XIII,  rci^orts  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  prmtins  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  PHILBIN  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ke.s  HR  8413  A  bill  to  umend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  prescribe  health  care 
C'lst-sharliig  arrangements  for  centaln  sur- 
viving dependents,  and  for  other  purposes: 
with  an  amendment  iRept.  No.  91-828). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Whole 
House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  6  minutes  pm  >.  the 
Hou>e  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day. February  5.  1970.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revLse  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

to:  , 

Mr  Michel  and  to  include  several  edl- 

tonals 

1  The  following  Members  '  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Miller  of  Ohio'  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:  • 

Mr    FiNDLEY. 

Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr    SCHERLE 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  MrRPHY  of  New  York' 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr  Edwards  of  California 

Mr  R.ARicK  in  two  instances 

Mr  Kluczynski  in  two  instances 

Mr  Fountain 

Mr    DtNCELL. 

Mr  RoDiNO. 
Mr.  CoRitAN. 

Mr.    Long    of    Louisiana    in    five  In- 
stances 

Mr  Cabell  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  PuQUA. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
L-IX- 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1607  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral 'if  the  Umted  Stute.s.  transmitting  a 
repo.t  on  the  .idmlnlstratlon  of  the  Federal 
employees'  group  lUe  m<.virjnce  progr  im  by 
the  US  Civil  Service  Commission:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 

1608  A  letter  'rom  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  administration  of  the  iea.sed- 
hou.slng  program.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  to  the  Committee 
on  Go\ernment  Operations 

1609  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmuting  the  annual  report  of  the 
OfBce  of  State  Technl.al  Services  for  the 
fiscal  year  1969  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  14ibi.  Public  law  89  182  to  the 
Committee  on  Interst.itp  .ind  Fnrelgn  Com- 
merce 

1610  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  pr.'p,..o,«i  legislation 
to  curtail  the  mailing  uf  certain  articles 
which  presen'  a  hazard  to  postal  employees 
jr  mall  processing  machines  by  imposing  re- 
strictions on  certain  advertising  and  promo- 
tional matter  In  the  molls,  and  for  other 
purposes    to  the  Committee  on  the  JiidtclHry 

1611  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Admln- 
!,-,ratl-. p  Conference  of  the  United  States, 
transmuting  the  annual  rep<irt  of  the  Con- 
ference for  the  year  1969.  pursuant  to  the 
provlslon^of  5  US  C  575.  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

1612  A  letter  from  the  Commls-sioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U  S 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  In  the  cases  of  certain 
aliens  found  adml.sslble  to  the  United  States 
under  the  provisions  of  section  212iai(28i 
(II  (111  of  the  Immigration  afd  Nationality 
Act,   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

1613-  A  letter  from  the  Comml.ssloner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U  S 
Department  of  Ju.'^tlce.  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  ruses  In  which  the  au- 
thcrrlty  contained  in  se<-tli.ri  212id)  i3i  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was  exer- 
cised in  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persoas  Involved,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  uf  section  212'di  (6i  of  the 
act.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows- 

Mr  HUNQATE  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary H  R  7267  A  bill  to  require  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Comml.sslon  to  reopen  and 
redetermine  the  claim  of  Julius  Deutsch 
against  the  Government  of  Poland,  and  for 
other  purposes  ( Rept  No  91  8291.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  SMTTH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
•he  "judlclirv  HR  15062  A  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  sundry  claimants,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: with  an  amendment  i  Rept  No  91- 
H30i .  Referred  to  the  C<  mmlttee  of  the  Whole 
House 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  ASPINALL  (By  request! 
H  R  15689  A  bill  to  Increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriation  for  continuing  work 
in  the  Missouri  River  Ba.slu  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  .\tTalrs 

Bv  Mr  BROYHrLI.  of  Vlrglnl.a 
HR  15690  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  the  prohibition  on  the 
use  of  annua;  leave  In  the  first  90  days  of  em- 
ployment for  employees  appointed  for  90 
day's  or  more:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr   BUSH  (f'^r  himself.  Mr   Cartkr, 
Mr       OfBsER,      Mr       HorTon,      Mr 
McClosiu:y.  Mr   Mosher.  Mr   Pettis 
Mr    Reid   '  f  New   York.   Mr    Vander 
Jaot.  and  Mr   Woid)  ; 
H  n   15631      A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  special  pro- 
'eci  grants  for  the  provision  of  faml'y  plan- 
ning services  and  related  research,  training. 
and   technical   a.-tslsUnce:    'o  the  Cnmilttee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Bv   Mr    COLLIER 
HR   15692    A    bill    to   prohibit    the   move- 
ment  in   Iniei-state   '  r   foreign   commerce  of 
horses  which  are  ■sored      and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to   the  rommlttee   on   Interstate   and 
Foreign  Commerce 

Bv  Mr  DULSKI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Henderson.  Mr  CoRBrrr.  Mr.  Oi.- 
sEN.  Mr  Gross,  Mr.  Daniels  of  New 
J<»r5ev.  Mr  Ci-nninoham.  Mr.  Nix. 
Mr  Derwinski,  Mr.  Hanlet.  Mr 
Johnson  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Charlts  H  Wilson,  Mr.  BtrrroN, 
Mr.  Waldw,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Wnme. 
Mr.  McClitre,  Mr.  Meskill,  Mr 
Hamilton,  Mr  Lckxns,  Mr  Bras- 
co,    Mr     Hocan.    Mr.    Tiernan.    and 

Mr.    PXTKCELL)  : 

H  R.  15693  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  exclude  from  the  malls  as  a 
special  category  of  nonmailable  matter  cer- 
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t.iln  material  offered  for  sale  to  minors,  to 
protect  the  public  from  the  offensive  in- 
trusion into  their  homes  of  sexually  oriented 
mall  matter,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  OARMATZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
CLAaK.  and  Mr.  Kktth)  : 

HR  15694.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore  es- 
tablishments for  the  Coast  Ouard;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 

H  R.  16695.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

H  R  15696.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 


By  iLlr.  WATTS: 
HR.  15697.  A  bill  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
income  tax  purposes  of  the  entire  amount 
of  carrying  charges  paid  on  installment 
purchases;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.J.  Res.  1076.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By    Mr.    GIAIMO     (for    himself,    Mr. 

Weicker,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Charles  H. 

Wilson,  Mr.  Beall  of  Maryland,  Mr. 

TuNNEY,  Mr.  Tiebnan,  Mr.  Halpekn, 

and  Mr.  Edwards  of  California)  : 

H.   Res.   820.  Resolution  creating  a  select 

committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 

study   of    the   National    Collegiate   Athlertlc 

Association;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Vanoeb  Jagt,  Mr.  Collier,  Mr.  Mc- 
Dade,  Mr.  Adair,  Mr.  Schetter,  Mr. 
Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr.  Lowenstein, 
Mr.    GiTBSER,    Mr.    Derwikski,    Mr. 


Kuykendall,     Mr.     Railsback,     Mr. 

Clark,    Mrs,    Rzm    of    Illinois,    Mr. 

Mathias,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arl2!oiia,  and 

Mr.  Tait)  : 

H.  Res.  821.  Resolution  creating  a  select 

committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 

study    of    the    NaUonal    Collegiate    Athletic 

Association:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SISK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bolling. 

Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Smith  of  California, 

and  Mr.  Latta)  : 

H.  Res.  822.  Resolution  to  establish  a  Select 

Committee    on    Lobbying    Practices;    to    the 

Committee  on  Rules. 


PETITIONIS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
385.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Mount 
Vernon,  N.Y.,  relative  to  Federal  financing  of 
health,  education,  and  welfare,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


^¥:N ATE— Wednesday,  February  4,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  11:30  o'clock  a.m. 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  «Mr.  Russell)  . 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Lord,  our  God,  it  is  not  in  our  worth- 
iness but  in  our  need  we  come  to  Thee. 
Fill  this  sacred  minute  with  a  sense  of 
Thy  reality  that  the  deliberations  of  each 
succeeding  hour  may  be  in  tune  with 
Thy  spirit.  May  what  we  say  and  what 
we  do  speak  with  equal  eloquence.  We  do 
not  a.'ik  to  .<;ee  the  distant  scene  but  for 
courage  to  take  the  next  step  and  wisdom 
to  move  steadily  in  the  right  direction. 
When  burdens  .seem  too  heavy  for  human 
strength  and  problems  beyond  finite 
wisdom,  infuse  our  lives  with  divine 
strength  and  that  higher  wisdom  which 
comes  from  the  beyond  so  that  we 
may  have  a  good  conscience  and  the  Na- 
tion be  well  served. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


ORDER   OP  BtjSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  of  yesterday,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  . 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  major- 
ity leader. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  A  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  announced  that 
-jMitoday,  Februarj'  4.  1970,  the  President 
1h^  approved  and  signed  the  following 

aPne.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
Jorle  Zuck. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERftED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  a  nomination,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

(For  the  nomination  received  today, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


IT  IS  TIME  FOR  THE  TRUTH  ABOUT 
LAOS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
generally  recognized  that  John  S.  Blnlght, 
head  of  the  Knight  newspaper  chain,  is 
one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  construc- 
tive observers  of  the  American  and  world 
scene. 

With  that  premise,  I  would  hope  that 
every  Senator  would,  and  everj-  citizen 
could  read  Mr.  Knight's  signed  Simday 
"Notebook"  of  Februarj-  1  entitled  "It's 
Time  Nixon  Told  Public  About  U.S.  Role 
in  Laos." 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It's  Time  Nixon   Told   Public   About   U.S. 
Role   in   Iaos 

Some  nine  years  ago — Jan.  1,  1961  to  be 
precise — I  was  saying  something  like  this: 

"What  should  concern  us  today  Is  the  pos- 
sibility of  U.S.  military  intervention  In  Laos, 
a  mountainous  little  Buddhist  country  about 
the  size  of  Idaho  which  lies  between  Thailand 
and  Burma  to  the  west  and  the  two  Vlet- 
nams  on  the  east. 

"Since  1954  (mark  the  date),  the  United 
States  has  given  an  Increase  of  $398  million  to 
sustain  Laotian  Independence  and  keep  Laos 
out  of  the  communist  orbit. 

"The  forces  which  hope  to  dominate  Laos 
comprise  the  Pathet  Lao,  a  commumst  guer- 
rilla moveTnent,  and  the  communists  of  North 
Vietnam.   The  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Orga- 


nization has  charged  that  troops  from  North 
Vietnam  have  infiltrated  Laos. 

"Great  Britain  and  France,  both  signatories 
to  the  SEATO  pact,  have  shown  no  interest  in 
rushing  to  the  defense  of  Laos.  If  anything  is 
done  the  United  States  will  be  expected  to 
act. 

"Our  military  Involvement  there  would  be, 
as  President-elect  Kennedv  stated  in  the 
campaign,  the  wrong  war  at  the  wrong  place 
and  at  the  wrong  time' — unsound  militarily, 
unnecessary  to  our  security  and  unsupported 
by  our  allies. 

"No  Russian  soldiers  cUed  in  Korea  and 
none  will  die  in  Laos  if  we  are  silly  enough 
to  get  caught  in  a  conflict  where  there  is  no 
chance  of  winning  decisively  and  achieving 
permanent  peace  in  that  region." 

Nearly  a  decade  has  elapsed  since  that 
warning  was  first  printed,  a  period  in  which 
Vietnam  and  not  Laos  was  to  provide  the 
setting  for  a  bloody  war  in  which  more  than 
40.000  Americans  have  died. 

Yet  we  have  never  been  Idle  in  Laos  despite 
reassurances  from  Secretary  of  State  William 
P.  Rogers  that  'we  are  not  going  to  fight 
any  major  wars  on  the  mainland  of  Asia 
We  are  not  going  to  send  American  troop8 
there." 

As  revealed  by  James  McCartney  of  the 
Knight  Newspapers,  here  Is  a  brief  summary 
of  American  activities  in  Laos: 

The  U.S.  is  providing  massive  air  support 
to  the  Royal  Laotian  Army  now  combatting 
the  communists. 

United  States  bombers  from  both  Vietnam 
and  Thailand  are  attempting  to  interdict 
infiltrators  Into  South  Vietnam  on  the  Ho 
Chi  Minh  Trail  which  travels  through  Laos. 

U.S.  fighters  are  being  used  for  tactical 
air  support  to  Laotian  forces. 

U.S.  helicopters  are  being  used  to  transport 
Laotian  forces  from  one  scene  of  combat  to 
another. 

VS.  advisers  are  all  but  running  the  Lao- 
tian army.  Some  are  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  employes  attached  to  the  American 
embassy  with  innocent  sounding  titles. 

There  are  2.150  Americans  In  Laos,  830  of 
them  In  oflBclal  government  positions. 
The  US.  has  lost  at  least  100  pilots  on 
Laotiari  missions  and  about  25  other  Amer- 
icans have  been  killed  In  line  of  duty. 

This  summation  of  U.S.  engrossment  shows 
a  marked  similarity  to  the  Vietnam  war 
buildup  in  the  early  19608. 
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So  the  disturbing  quesUon  wises  as  to 
wheliier  the  Nl\oa  admimstralion  ;s  >c'.u- 
a  iv  e:>c.i;.i;.ng  mllitAry  actlvi-ies  m  iJios 
^.v,Me  de-es.x'.af.ni?  the  wax  m  Vletium 

Senate  Pirelgn  B«l.illons  Ciialrman  J  Wil- 
liam Fxil'ortght  m.ilnt*ans  the  go\ernment 
IS  hiding  the  extent  of  our  involvement  In 
L.IOS  I'*  cost  m  money  and  Uve^ 

Sei^  Fulbnght.  Msnst^elJ  ar.d  Symington 
^r-  brustUug  over  the  3t.iue  Departments 
wfi-.holdlr.^  •:■'.  >ecret  evidence  .mi  La  >s  which 
Wis  given  to  the  comrartee  In  r.'ur  dc<;.s  ^. 
testimony  '.att  Octotjer. 

These  seiuitirs  are  properly  indignant  over 
a  vastly  enlarged  .\nierlcan  participation  in 
Ui^s  w'lthynt  public  unnouncement  or  ben- 

a'e  approv.i; 

H^;,r..  bepn  burned  once  In  believing 
Lvidon  Johr.sons  Vietnam  cunpaigu  prom- 
ise, of  19^+  thev  are  -.o  longer  :!■.  a  -rusting 
mood  and  in  fact  svispect  the  worst^ 

Wh'ie  t"t  nitl-n  U  di.p^-^ed  'o  be  patient 
with  the  Nixon  administr  .won  in  :t3  efforts 
to  disengage  from  Vietnam,  ^e  '^^^-'^/f  ^^"^ 
L-ios  contains  the  same  ingredients  of  future 

"°r  w^s  I  >omno!ent  Senate,  remember 
which  condoned  our  growing  ^ •^"apment  in 
Vietnam  lu  the  days  when  spirited  debate 
might  have  prevented  the  tra^c  conse- 
quences of  a  fuK-sc.tle  war  „„.,.•- 
In  -.he  light  of  correspcndt^n-.  McCartne>  :. 
revelauons.  we  think  the  President  now  has 
an  blU^ttio:;  to  take  the  .\merican  peop.e 
..n-.o    his    full    confidence    on    the    I^tlan 

'■  And'^we  applaud  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 

.,r.-is    Committee    f-^r    demanding    that    the 
truth  be  '-y.A  a*  :t  is  without  further  fr.ud 

cr  decennon  

^^  ^  John  S.  Knight 


THE  JOURNAL 
M'  M\NSF1ELD   Mr   Piesidt-nt.  I  ask 

rniai'umou.^  consent  Ihat  the  rt-admg  of 
Lhe  Journal  of  the  prrxeedings  of  Tues- 
day Februar.-  3,  197C,  b*-  dispensed  with. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  \\ith- 
cut  objection,  it  is  so  ordtTed 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMEN-PS  DUR- 

LNG  TRANSACTION  OF   MORNING 

BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  a^^w 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con.  lu- 
.inn  <■(  :r.v  remarks  tiiere  be  a  hmiiation 
of  3  minutes  on  statements  in  relation  to 
routine  momin*?  business 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection    it  is  so  ordered 


THE  ABM  MISSILE  SYSTEM 
Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  last 
year  'he  Senate  and  the  Ci)n>?ress  ap- 
proved the  building  of  an  .\BM  mi:»sUe 
system  at  two  missile  sites  m  Montana 
and  North  Dakota.  That  decision  was 
made  by  the  Congress.  I  repeat  Tlial 
decL^ion  is  in  effect  today  and.  without 
question,  the  projecus  in  Montana  and 
North  Dakota  will  eo  ahead  because  that 
U  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  as  far  as  these  two  pro- 
posals are  concerned. 
Mr.    President.    Utst   year— last   April 

25 I  aLso  put  m  the  Record  a  compara- 

Uve  relationship  between  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  the  United  States  In  the  field  of 
ICBMs,  SLBMs.  and  Intercontmental 
bombers 

According  to  the  information  I  had,  in 
1968  we  had  a  total  of   1.054  Intercon- 


tinental missiles,  a  figure  we  still  have, 
because  there  have  been  no  additions; 
and  the  Soviet  Union  at  that  time  had 

Accoidinu  to  v.hat  information  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain  the  Soviet  Union  now 
exceeds  tins  Nation  in  ICBMs  by  ap- 
proximately 25  to  30  missies  of  that  type. 

In  t;ie  field  of  sea-launched  ballistic- 
mussilf   launchers— that    is.    the    Polaris 

tjpe we  iiad.  m  '.JCiJ,  65G  missiles  in  all 

our  Polaris  submarines  Incidentally,  this 
is  a  matter  of  public  information,  .so  I 
am  not  divuUins  anythi::.^  secret.  Com- 
pared to  that  number,  the  Soviet  Union 
had  45  of  a  similar  type. 

Undoubtedly,  the  Soviet  Union  has  in- 
creased Its  missile.-  of  the  Polaris  type  in 
Us  submarines,  but  I  would  ha/ard  the 
guess  that  at  the  present  time  it  does  not 
exceed  the  number  of  100;  whicli  would 
Indicate  if  that  assumption  is  correct. 
that  we  have  a  6-t.-l  sui^erionty  in  the 
field  of  Polaris  missiles  over  the  Soviet 

In  the  field  of  nitercont mental  bomb- 
ers. In  1968  we  had  646.  and  the  Soviet 
Union  had  15n  Our  bombers  were  the 
B-52  and  the  B  58.  and  the  Soviets'  were 
the  Bear  and  the  Bison 

It  is  my  UI.del^tandlng  that  the  num- 
ber 150.  as  far  as  th.  Soviet  Union  is 
concerned,  has  dtvreased  somewhat,  but 
that  the  number  which  we  had.  646.  has 
rpmain»xl  fairly  constant. 

So  there  we  find  an  approximately  4- 
to-1  US  superiority  in  the  P.eld  of  in- 
tercontinental bombers  In  lhe  field  of 
Polaris  m.ssilc.-  've  have  a  6-to-l  supcri- 
urity  And  while  Uie  Soviet  Union  may- 
have  25  or  30  more  ICEM  >  than  we  do. 
that  is  virtually  a  standotT  because  both 
nations  already  possess  destructive  ixiwer 
beyond  the  point  of  saturation 

Mr.  Prei-ident.  or\  Sunday  I  appeared 
on  a  televLMon  program  on  ABC  known 
as  ■  Issues  and  Answers  ■'  A  good  portion 
of  that  program  wa.->  used  by  Mr  Scali 
and  Mr  Clark  m  askins  me  my  opinion 
about  the  Pre.-idenfs  statement  at  tiie 
last  press  conference  that  phase  1  of  the 
ABM  program  wa>-  I'OlnR  to  Ro  into  effect 
and  that  Secretarv'  Laird  would  make  an 
announcement  giving  the  details  wilhm 
30  days 

Ml  President,  I  ask  uaanunous  con- 
.sent  that  the  pertinent  parts  of  that  TV 
appearance  be  inconxira'ed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

Mr  St-Ati.  Yesterday  y  )U  deno.iri.  ed  me 
Nixr.n  Administrations  p'.an.s  t  >  expand  the 
antll^r.Utlc  mls-sUe  defeii.se  sv.i.'m  and  -.ild 
fh..t  another  icrea-  debate  I-  I'l  tl.e  .^fflnir 
Wont  this  wind  up  a.s  a  reha-sh  "f  thp  debate 
'hat  you  'ir.d  other  pponentu  lo.st  after  29 
d^vs  >f  areument  and  cr>un»er-ar|nmient  last 
ve.»r'' 

Senator  Mansfhxd  Let  me  say  denounce" 
Is  a  pretty  harsh  word  We  haven't  seen  the 
dotalls  yet  VVhaT  I  want  to  see  Is  v  bill  of 
particulars  and  I  want  to  see  also  whether 
or  not  the  question.^  which  were  In  '-ur 
minds  lasi  year  have  been  answered  'o  uur 
satisfaction 

I  would  point  lut  that  aa  far  a.v  the  two 
sres  m  Montana  and  North  aikotA  arr  cn- 
cprr.ed  'hey  are  under  wav  They  were 
R«;reed  to  ..n  the  ba.sls  :.f  a  .iO  W  '.ote  in  the 
Senate  and  an  overwhelming  \ote  In  the 
Hcjuse.  so  they  will  go  ahead    It  is  the  ex- 


pansion bev.nd  that  which  disturbs  me.  plus 
the  fact  that  the  questions  which  were 
riii'ed  lust  year  will  be  r.Used  again  this 
ye;ir 

For  ex.implc  It  is  our  Information  that  the 
raU.ir  system  Is  hi>:h:y  vulnerable  and  if  It  Is 
hU  the  wh.'le  ABM  system  dependent  o:.  the 
radar  will  I'e  knocked  out  We  -ize  not  a.  yet 
anywhere  n.ar  certain  that  the  computer 
system  is  reliable  and  accurate  and  we  have 
some  question.s  about  the  shell  of  the  Spartan 
which  indicates  on  the  basis  of  what  the 
scl<-nti,ts  tell  u.'  that  it  vvou.d  be  a  little  slow, 
unless  It  h!\s  been  corrected  In  meeting  ati 
Incoming  mlssUr 

May  I  say  that  as  far  as  the  ABM  Is  con- 
cernetl  that  no  one  In  the  Senate  that  I 
know  of  Is  aK;\mh.t  it  If  It  Is  needed,  reliable 
and  accurate  If  we  are  going  to  go  into 
this  area,  theii  I  think  we  better  face  a',  the 
fact-,,  recognt^te  It  Is  golns'  t.:,  c  ^st  tens  of 
billion;  of  dollars  On  the  b.isis  of  whn  li't.e 
1  know  about  the  new  pr  po-.als  which 
w1U  be  m.ade  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  comblna- 
Uon  of  the  S.oleguard  and  Sentinel  systems 
and  the  Sentinel  system  .v.ts  supposedly 
dlsr.irdcd  1  u=r  yiar 

Mr  Sc'.Li  Senator,  you  said  the  expanded 
ABM  system  might  cost  as  much  as  $50 
bi;ilon 

Senator  M.'^nskiei.d   That  is  r-  rrect 
Mr    Scali    A   figure   which   I   think   Is  far 
higher   than   anv   ad.-nlnistratlon  sp^V.e-man 
has  put  on  It    Where  do  you  pet  that  figure 
and  how  do  vou  support  It? 

Senator  M.\Nsrii:iJ)  Well  I  would  point  out 
that  It  was  estimated  that  'he  Sentinel  sys- 
tem It-elf  would  cost  siin-.ewhere  In  that 
viclrUty  ir  not  more,  and  ir  we  are  getting 
a  combination.  It  appears  to  me  that  with 
the  co.t  increase  wlilch  must  be  added  to 
It  that  It  would  come  at  least  to  that  figure 
If  vou  put  m  the  whole  svstem  because, 
remember  It  t  kes  the  Northwest  Washing- 
ton --ate.  southern  New  England  Texas,  the 
Southeastern  part  of  the  United  States. 
MlchUan.  two  slte^  in  California.  Wa.shlng- 
t.n  DC.  and  perhaps  eventually  sites  in 
ALiska  and  Hawaii  Those  la:,t  two  have  not 
been  mentioned,  however. 

Mav  I  '.ly  also  that  the  present  estimates 
for  the  hard  point  missile  svstcms  In  Mon- 
tana *nd  North  Dakota  have  already  :ar  ex- 
ceeded the  cr'cinal  estimates 

Mr  Clark  Well  Senator,  do  you  tliink  if 
the  President  had  told  Congress  last  year 
that  the  ABM  svstem  was  needed  for  defence 
of  American  cities  rather  than  for  the  very 
limited  pro'ecuve  system  that  was  sub- 
m'tted  to  Congress  for  our  own  antimissile 
s'te-;  tha-  he  would  have  w^n  that  big  Sen- 
ate bafle  which,  of  course    he  won  by  only 

one  vote?  ^    ,  ,. 

Senator  MANsnEU)  Well,  he  dldn  t  win  It 
by  ore  vote  really  because  It  was  a  stand-off 
and  an  amendment  having  to  do  with  any 
particular  to  a  bill  falls  because  of 

Mr   CLABK   The  margin  was  essentially  one 

vote. 

Senator  Mansfield  The  margin  was  essen- 

tl.illy  one  vote  .».   ,    ,v, 

I  don  t  know  I  would  !ma.^lne  th.u  the 
re-ulto  would  ha\e  been  the  same  whether 
it  was  a  Sent.nel  system  or  a  Safeguard  sys- 
tem. _ 

Mr  Clark  Tliere  were  two  or  three  Sena- 
tor^ at  least  -  Senator  Scott  was  ^ne  wh  j  had 
indicated  some  reservations  about  the  sys- 
tem but  then  swung  the  other  direction 
when  the  President  propobed  only  the  verv 
limited  system  You  don't  think  some  people 
who  voted  with  the  President  la.st  year  might 
not  be  now  pulled  back  the  other  way 

semitor  Manskield  Th.it  I  couldn't  say 
because  tivla  matter  was  in  effect  Just 
sprting  on  us  I  had  only  read  speculative 
reports  that  there  would  be  an  expansion  of 
the  present  system  Those  report*  we-e  de- 
nied and  then  the  President  of  cotir^e  m.ide 
It  official  in  his  press  conference  the  other 
nlRht 

Mr    Cl.ark    I>'  ynu  .-ee  anything  tha.  .las 
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happened  In  the  past  year  In  the  conduct  of 
Red  China  that  would  Jiistlfy  the  shift  In 
the  Administration's  position  to  point  that 
antl-mlsslle  system  now  at  China  rather  than 
Just  protecting  otir  own  missile  sites? 

Senator  Ma.nsfield.  I  have  no  access  to 
such  injormatlon.  though  I  am  quite  certain 
the  President  undoubtedly  has.  There  cer- 
t.TJnly  cant  be  any  question  but  that  the 
Chines>e  are  going  ahead  with  their  missile 
system.  How  good  It  Is,  how  effective  It  Is, 
whether  It  Is  an  IRBM  or  an  ICBM.  I  do  not 
know  at  the  present  lime — well.  I  do  know 
they  at  least  have  the  IRBM's.  but  whether 
they  have  developed  an  ICBM  capacity,  I  am 
not  In  a  iK)sitlon  to  state.  But  I  do  recall  that 
the  President  last  year.  In  giving  one  of  his 
reasons  for  turning  down  the  Sentinel  S.ys- 
tem,  said  that  he  couldn't  buy  the  idea  that 
this  system  was  being  set  up  for  use  against 
a  possible  Chinese  threat. 

Mr.  Scali.  Senator,  I  gather  from  what  you 
say  that  the  President's  revised  plans  come  as 
somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  you.  You  talk  with 
him  ruid  meet  with  him  frequently  Were  you 
consulted  in  advance  at  all?  Did  you  discuss 
this? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  and  I  wouldn't  ex- 
pect to  be,  but  In  all  fairness  I  must  say  the 
President  Indicated  that  he  had  talked  it 
over  with  the  National  Security  Council  be- 
fore he  made  his  announcement.  He  also  said 
that  Mr.  Laird  would  make  an  announcement 
within  30  days.  I  would  anticipate  that  he 
would  call  down  the  Joint  leadership  and 
other  appropriate  Members  of  the  Congress 
to  discuss  with  them  what  his  plans  are.  just 
as  he  did  last  year. 

Mr.  Scali.  Senator,  as  an  expert  on  Asia, 
you  appraised  President  Nixon's  doctrine 
which  would  force  the  Asians  to  rely  more  on 
their  own  manpower  wlille  we  hold  a  nuclear 
umbrella  over  their  heads  for  safety.  Aren't 
Uie  opfxjnents  of  this  new  plan  making  It 
Impossible  to  carry  out  that  doctrine  by  mak- 
ing the  t;uited  States  vulnerable  to  a  sudden 
attack  by  Red  China? 

Senato.'-  NtAMsriELO.  No.  I  don't  think  so 
becau.-  e  I  don't  think  we  are  vulnerable  at 
this  time  to  a  sudden  attack  by  Communist 
China  and  I  believe  the  President  made  It 
very  cle.ir  in  his  press  conference  that  this 
was  somewhere  In  the  future.  In  the  seven- 
ties. 

Mr.  i^'AU.  Weil,  in  the  future,  aren't  you  in 
effect  denying  the  President  the  kind  of 
safety  that  is  needed  to  protect  our  own  mis- 
siles while  we  hold  a  nuclear  umbrella  over 
the  heads  of  our  allies? 

Senator  M.ansfieu).  No,  I  wotildn't  say  so 
because  at  I  have  indicated,  nobody  Is 
against  the  ABM  If  It  Is  reliable,  If  It  is  ac- 
curate Everybody  In  the  Senate  so  far  as  1 
know  Is  In  favor  of  continued  research  and 
development,  but  I  would  hate  to  see  a  sys- 
tem put  in  which,  if  necessary  to  be  used, 
couldn't  be  effective. 

Mr.  Clark.  Senator,  if  we  can  explore  Just 
a  bit  more  the  President's  plans  to  exoiiid 
this  antl-mlsslle  system  to  protect  the  coun- 
try against  the  possibility  of  a  surprise  at- 
tack by  Red  China,  does  this  get  to  the 
heart  of  the  new  Nixon  doctrine  for  Asia? 
In  other  words,  you,  in  supporting  this  doc- 
trine, if  as  we  pull  American  troops  out  of 
Asia  we  have  to  extend  a  nuclear  umbrella 
or  m.iintjln  a  nuclear  umbrella  over  our 
.Asian  allies,  is  It  the  necessary  to  go  to  an 
antl-m!>.;.ile  system  in  this  country,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  cost?  Is  this  part  of  the  price 
of  the  Nixon  doctrine? 

Senator  Manstoxd.  Oh.  If  It  is  necessary, 
the  co«t  Is  of  no  significance.  If  It  has  to  be 
done.  It  will  t>e  done,  and  it  should  be  done. 
But  If  It  is  going  to  be  done.  It  ought  to 
be  done  on  an  accurate  and  reliable  b.isis. 
The  money  shouldn't  be  wasted.  There 
shouldn't  be  an  overcost  in  the  program. 
There  Is  in  the  present  ABM  program  and 
as  I  have  been  informed,  and  I  think  quite 
accurately  by  the  OAO,  there  is  at  the  pres- 


ent time  a  20.8  blUlon  dollar  over-cost  on 
weaponry  contracts  which  have  been  let  by 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Now,  I  must  say  that  practically  all,  If  not 
all  of  these  contracts  had  been  let  under 
a  previous  Administration  and  I  think  that 
Mr.  Laird  is  doing  a  pretty  good  Job  in  try- 
ing to  correct  some  of  these  deficiencies. 

Mr.  Scali.  Senator,  you  mentioned  the  re- 
liability several  times.  Is  there  any  reason 
for  you  to  believe  that  this  system  Is  less 
reliable  now  than  it  was  when  you  voted  on 
It  last  year? 

Senator  Mansfieu).  That  is  one  of  the 
questions  we  have  to  ask.  'We  want  to  And 
out  what  has  been  done  In  the  meantime 
to  make  the  computers  more  reliable,  to 
make  the  radar  screens  less  vulnerable,  and 
to  see  what  has  been  done  about  the  Spartan 
missiles  as  far  as  their  speed  capacity  Is 
concerned. 

Mr.  Scali.  Do  you  think  th.Tt  disclosure  of 
theSfe  plans  at  this  time  will  in  any  way 
Jeopardize  the  beginning  of  the  dialogue 
with  Red  China  which  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration has  set  up  alter  so  much  effort? 

Senator  Mansfiixd.  That  Is  one  of  the 
things  which  worries  me  because  we  have 
the  SALT  talks  going  on  which  seek  to  bring 
about  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  arma- 
ments, missiles  and  other  weapons  of  de- 
struction which  we  are  both  developing,  and 
we  both  have  enough  to  obUterate  the  world 
ten  times  over.  We  are  probably  on  the  verge 
of  a  mad  momenttmi.  I  don't  know  what  is 
going  to  happen  If  we  keep  on  this  way  be- 
cause If  we  keep  on  building  weapons,  some- 
day you  are  going  to  use  them  and  someday 
the  people  of  the  world  are  going  to  sviffer. 

Mr.  Clark.  Senator,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  talk  from  the  Democrats  In  recent 
months  about  reordering  national  priorities. 
Now  what  happens  to  national  priorities  and 
how  much  we  set  aside  to  spend  for  pollution 
or  health  or  education,  if  you  get  Into  an 
extremely  costly  program  of  antl-mlsslle  de- 
fense which  you  say  is  all  right  with  you  as 
long  as  the  President  in  effect  can  prove  that 
It  Is  needed. 

Senator  Mansfxeld.  Then  priorities  go  out 
the  window.  What  I  want  to  see  is  a  balance 
between  our  security  needs  and  our  domestic 
needs,  and  balance  Is  the  key  word.  It  wont 
do  us  any  good  to  have  the  best  security 
system  in  the  world  If  we  have  uneasiness, 
discontent.  In  some  Instances  rebellion,  at 
home.  What  we  have  to  do  Is  to  have  a  good 
security  system  and  we  have  to  face  up  to  the 
problems  of  pollution,  the  needs  of  the  cities, 
the  needs  of  our  people  here  at  home.  Both  of 
them  must  go  together. 

Mr.  Scali.  Do  you  think  the  President  is 
attaching  too  high  a  priority  to  defense,  then. 
Senator? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  think  so,  but  I  must 
admit  that  he  has  more  information  available 
to  him  than  I  have  but  we  have  been  going 
helter  skelter  In  the  spending  of  defense 
funds  and  only  In  the  past  year  or  so  has  the 
Congress  and  especially  the  Senate  been 
raising  questions  and  trying  to  draw  back  on 
some  of  those  over-costs,  some  of  these  Ill- 
conceived  contracts  and  some  of  these  weap- 
ons which  have  proved  useless  but  on  which 
billions  of  dollars  have  been  spent. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  Is.  Senator,  a  mounting 
Impression  In  Washington  that  Democrats 
are  allowing  the  President  to  preempt  the 
field  in  the  critical  areas  of  priorities,  in 
thinking  of  pollution  and  health  and  wel- 
fare programs,  even  draft  reform  where  the 
President  moved  In  at  the  last  minute  in 
the  last  Congress.         i 

Are  Democrats  beli^  out-manuevered  by 
a  President  who  Is  a  wilier  politician  than 
they  expected  In  the  White  House? 

Senator  Mansfuxd.  No,  I  don't  think  so, 
and  after  all  It  Is  the  welfare  of  the  nation, 
the  welfare  of  the  people  which  must  always 
come  first.  It  Isn't  a  matter  of  being  polit- 
ically astute  or  trying  to  take  political  ad- 


vantage. It  Is  a  matter  of  doing  what  you 
can  for  the  country  as  a  whole  and  If  it 
affects  you  {lersonally  and  you  lose,  that  ia 
Immaterial.  The  country  must  come  first 
always. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday's  announcement  of  a  new  and  ex- 
panded ABM  is  most  disturbing.  What 
the  administration  is  proposing  is  to 
shift  the  mission  of  this  anti-ballistic- 
missile  system  once  again  to  defending 
cities.  It  Is  a  mission  which  was  first  as- 
signed to  the  so-called  ABM  Sentinel 
during  the  Johnson  administration  but 
was  expressly  discarded  by  the  present 
administration  as  a  practical  impossi- 
bility. It  is  a  mission,  moreover,  which 
the  administration  described  last  year  as 
not  only  impractical  but  as  unduly  pro- 
vocative and  escalator^'  of  arms  compe- 
tition. It  decided,  instead,  to  rename  the 
system  "Safeguard"  and  to  move  the  pro- 
posed ABM  sites  awaj'  from  the  cities. 
It  assigned  the  weapons  the  function  of 
defending,  not  cities,  but  a  principal 
component  of  the  Nation's  nuclear  de- 
terrent, the  hardened  ICBM  sites,  spe- 
cifically at  Grand  Forks,  N,  Dak.,  and 
Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base  in  Montana. 

At  the  time,  it  was  said  quite  clearly 
that  the  Sentinel  system  had  to  be  aban- 
doned because  it  could  not  safeguard  the 
Nation's  urban  centers  from  substantial 
enemy  missile  attack.  To  protect  a.  city 
from  a  missile  attack,  it  was  poffited 
out,  the  ABM  screen  would  have  to  be 
more  than  Just  half-safe.  It  would  have 
to  be  all-safe — inexhaustible  as  well  as 
infallible. 

All  agreed,  last  year,  that  the  Sentinel- 
Safeguard  components — whatever  the 
mission,  wherever  placed — could  not 
claim  perfection.  The  Sentinel-Safeguard 
system — the  rationale  for  which  has 
shifted  four  times  in  4  years — still  uses 
the  same  components  each  year  and 
those  components  were  designed  in  1962. 
The  components  were  then  and  they  still 
are  less  than  infallible. 

By  general  recognition,  an  ABM  de- 
fense screen  that  permits  any  penetra- 
tion by  a  nuclear  warhead  is  no  defense 
of  a  city  at  all.  If  a  dozen  are  stopped 
but  one  substantial  wsirhead  enters,  it  is 
quite  enough  to  do  the  deadlj-  job  of  hu- 
man annihilation.  The  incinerated  in- 
habitants of  a  city  almost  perfectly 
shielded  by  an  ABM  would  find  little 
consolation  in  statistics  showing  near 
perfection. 

Last  year,  the  President,  quite  properly 
in  my  judgment,  annoimced  that  the 
Sentinel  system  was  being  abandoned  be- 
cause it  could  not  be  made  to  work  to 
defend  cities  against  a  hjTx>thetical  at- 
tack of  Soviet  warheads  and  because  he 
would  not  "buy"  the  contention  of  its 
value  for  that  purpose  against  a  hypo- 
thetical attack  of  Chinese  warheads.  Yet, 
this  year  it  is  proposed  that  Safeguard  be 
extended  to  include  defense  of  cities 
against  precisely  such  an  attack  from 
Chinese  sources.  It  is  disturbing  to  find 
the  facts  stating  one  conclusion  one  year 
and  the  same  facts  stating  the  opposite 
the  next.  A  true  credibility  gap  does,  in- 
deed, open  up  when,  each  year  for  4 
years,  these  changing  rationales  are  pre- 
sented for  the  same  system.  As  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smith)  so  aptly  stated  last  year: 
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Thus  shifting  agaiast  whom  to  defend — 
fVrst  Russia  then  Red  Chlua  .ind  then  back 
•o  Ruisla-^-'up;ed  «r.h  '.ne  slilfl^ng  j.'  whit 
to  defend  flr»t  the  ciUeo  and  population 
center>  and  m-w  the  missile  sites^n.'t  only 
Uixes  one's  .-redulitv  but  e\en  chU'enges 
ones  imiginatton  ii*  'o  what  '-he  next  shlf. 
will   t>e  by   '-he  ftdvva.es  of  the  ABM 

I  fear  that  the  "next  shift"  of  which 
the  distinguished  Senaf.r  from  Maine 
^poke  is  about  to  be  presented 

I:  inav  be  helpful  u  refresh  memories 
ac  thli  point  on  some  of  ihe  complicated 
qu'^stions  which  .vere  clarified  durinR 
last  vears  debate  on  the  ABM  Amons 
the  weaknesses  of  the  svstem  .i>  they 
were  revealed  at  the  time^w-re  the 
vulnerability  of  the  radar  coniponen:s 
.md  the  unreliability  of  the  computer. 
T.ie  -Aeaicnesses  .->f  these  links  are  funda- 
men:al  weaknesses  Last  year,  the  ABM 
system  w.is  re-;arded  as  less  than  fully 
reliable  and  les5  than  inviilnerable  in  Its 
protection  of  the  hardened  ml.ssile  .-ites 
against  mcomtniit  warheads  from  the  So- 
viet Union.  This  year  the  proposal  for 
the  extension  of  the  system  susgests  that 
:he  same  components  are  now  reliable 
and  no  longer  vulnerable  The  implica- 
tion IS  that  even  if  the  .system  cannot 
sruard  cities  against  Soviet  warheads.  It 
will  be  able  to  protect  the  Nation's  urban 
re^'lons.  a  few  years  i^.ence,  from  C'hine.^e 
wjirheads  which  do  not  yet  exist  but 
which  may  exist  at  that  time 

Last  year,  the  Prc>iufnt  announced 
that  a  further  expansion  of  the  Safe- 
guard system  beyond  the  two  sites  would 
not  be  requested  of  the  Congress  until 
the  completion  of  a  special  study  That 
studv  was  to  take  into  consideration 
the  technical  feasibility  of  any  extension 
of  the  .syst^-i.  the  >tate  of  international 
tensions  an*  the  e\)>^rience  of  phxse  1 . 
that  Ls.  the  experience  with  the  initial 
two  sues  m  Montana  and  Norfli  Dakota 

Where  is  the  study''  Has  the  Senate 
.Armed  Services  Comitiittee  had  ace  ss 
to  if  Has  anyone  'n  the  Congr*>v-  seen 
If  Have  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretarv  of  D-.-fense  e.vainined  it?  I  as- 
sume that  there  is  -ich  a  study  some- 
where in  the  fxec'itue  brancn  because 
the  Presid»>nt  made  clear  that  it  was  a 
prerequisite  for  any  request  to  the  Con- 
press  for  expansion  of  the  ABM  system 
And  according  to  the  Pres;dpnts  an- 
nouncement. Congress  will  be  asked  this 
year  to  provide  for  .n  expanMon 

Since  that  is  the  ra>e.  I  prf"iume  that 
there  is  not  only  a  study  but  that  the 
>t,udv  must  have  found  the  .state  of  in- 
ternational tension-s  to  have  .irov,Tt  more 
senous.  very  serious,  dunn;,'  this  past 
y>^«ar  It  must  have  c  included,  too.  that 
the  SALT  talks  are  not  yielding  fnutful 
results  Has  it  found  a.-  well,  that  the 
technology  of  the  Saf'?cuard  is  now  per- 
fected to  the  point  of  infaUibilitv  and. 
hence,  that  the  sv^t*  :n  can  b'^  usefullv 
installed  for  urban  dc'ense''  Has  that 
concl  ^"^100.  moreover,  been  strengthened 
by  experience  in  handhng  the  missiles 
at  the  first  two  sites'' 

In  all  candor.  Mr  President.  It  Ls  dif- 
ficult to  under.stand  how  that  can  be  the 
case  There  can  hardly  have  'oeen  an  ac- 
cumulation of  technical  experience  with 
these  weatx>ns  at  th"  two  sites  btcouse  in- 
stallation has  yet  to  take  place  So  far 
as  I  am  aware,  most  of  the  vear  has  been 


spent  m  buying  land  and  builduig  ap- 
proaches and  in  other  of  the  most  pre- 
liminary of  preparatlorus.  So  tar  as  I  um 
a'Aare.  all  that  Uie  experience  to  date 
has  proven  15  that  actual  costs  aie  far 
higher  than  the  original  cost  estimates 
fur  the  installations. 

I  am  at  a  lo^.  too.  to  undersund  how 
any  stud.v  can  justify  going  ahead  with 
expansion  of  the  ABM  .system  on  the 
grounds  of  an  increa.se  in  international 
tensions.  The  public  reports  of  the  ad- 
miiOstration  on  that  score  suggest  pre- 
cLsely  the  opposite  We  have  had  nuthmg 
but  rea.ssurances  from  the  administra- 
tion on  the  improvement  of  the  inter- 
national climate  and  on  the  progress  of 
the  SALT  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union 

What  inu>t  now  be  a.'^ked  1^  whether 
the  propcsed  ex,jan.-^ion  of  Safeguard  to 
a  popu!ation-defen-e  concept  vuU  have 
tlie  effect  of  upsetting  the  negotiations 
being  held  m  Helsinki.  In  the  esoteric 
chess  of  war  gair.esnian.^hip.  with  which 
t:-^  S.ALT  negotiations  are  inter\^o\en.  an 
attempt  to  defend  cities  on  citiier  side 
i.s  regarded  as  an  escalation  m  the  anus 
race  whereas  a  d'  fcn.Ne  of  ICBM  instal- 
lations IS  not  From  that  viewpoint, 
therefore — from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Soviet  technicians  and  negotiators  in 
Helsinki — it  Is  hard  to  see  how  the  new- 
proposal  to  expand  the  system  can  be 
construed  as  other  than  an  escalation, 
notwitk'-tanding  the  Pres.dent's  de.sire 
laat  year  to  remove  tliat  element  from 
tlie  ABM  .-vsteni.  Nor  does  the  conten- 
tion that  the  propLvsed  extension  is  a 
protection  of  cities  agairvst  Ciiine.se  mis- 
siles rather  than  Soviet  missiles  change 
that  fact.  It  seems  to  me  very  likely, 
therefore,  that  these  talk,  will  i.ow  fall 
into  stalemate — along  with  those  in 
Pans  on  Vietnam — at  least  until  the  de- 
velopment of  this  system  by  us  is 
matched  by  a  similar  development  of  an 
\BM  on  the  Soviet  side  In  this  paranoiac 
peace  of  mutual  terror  neither  side  is 
likely  to  acquiesce  in  an  advance  in  tech- 
nology on  the  part  of  the  other,  notwith- 
stancLng  rhetorical  assurances  that  the 
objectr.e  of  the  advance  Is  a  third 
country 

Tiie  proposal,  in  my  ludgnient.  there- 
fore, may  well  comiiel  another  round  of 
escalation  and  add  billions  to  the  cost.s 
of  defense  in  tx)th  countries  In  the  end. 
it  may  well  leave  the  ."^viet  Union  and 
the  United  States  1:1  a  state  of  near  fiscal 
exhaastlon  but  neither  nation  m  a  more 
r.dvartageou^  defcn.'^e  situation 

May  I  add  that  co.st  is  not  the  block 
if  an  essential  and  practical  addition  to 
the  defense  of  the  Nation  is  at  stake. 
Tlie  Senate  has  never  .stinted  on  that 
kind  of  outlay  in  the  pa'.t.  it  i-.  not  likelv 
to  do  50  now  To  ask  funds  for  a  defense 
system  tliat  is  neces.sary  and  effective 
Is  understandable  To  importune  tlie 
Congress  to  make  a  con^.nntnient  'o 
spend,  in  the  end.  tens  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  the  exercise  of  anotlier  round 
in  nuclear  gamesmanship,  however  is 
alarming,  to  say  the  least  To  ask  tor 
this  commitment  to  a  system  that  gives 
the  impr'^s.-^ion  of  technological  invul- 
nerability and  the  illusion  of  security 
but  provides  neither  Is  an  invitation  to 
disaster 

Many,    many    questions    have    arisen. 


Mr  President,  in  the  wake  of  this  latest 
development  regarding  the  ABM  I  have 
today  dispatched  a  number  of  questions 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sl-ssippl  'Mr  Stennisi,  with  the  request 
that  they  be  con.sidered  by  his  commit- 
tee when  the  question  of  .\BM  expan- 
sion IS  undertaken  by  that  group.  I  an- 
ticipate, knowing  the  Senators  integrity, 
forthrightness,  and  honesty,  that  my  re- 
quest will  be  honored  and  that  this  in- 
formation  will  be  forthioming. 

The  Senate  will  want  to  review  most 
carefully  the  specific  proposals  both  in 
committee,  under  the  distinguished 
chairmansiiip  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
.-Lssippi    Mr  SiENNis',  and  on  the  floor. 

The  overriding  concern  will  be  to 
v^eigh  the  need  for  a  costly  extension  of 
the  ABM  sy.^iem  in  the  scales  of  the 
overall  needs  of  the  Nation  What  is  in- 
volved in  this  propo.sal  ls  a  coninntment 
winch,  in  the  end.  would  claim,  probably, 
upward  of  S50  billion  of  the  Nation's  fis- 
cal resouices  These  fimds  will  be  asked 
for  not  at  once,  but  in  chunks,  this  year 
and  the  next  and  the  next  and  so  on  into 
the  futuie.  They  will  be  requested  in  or- 
der to  (■  junter  a  type  of  nuclear  tlireat 
from  China  which  the  President  states 
does  not  exist  even  hypothetically  at  the 
present  time  but  which  may  exist,  hypo- 
thetically— I  repeat,  hypothetically — 10 
years  from  now. 

Before  the  Senate  endorses  this  com- 
mitment, it  seems  to  me  essential  to  ask 
about  the  mner  needs  of  the  Nation, 
needs  which  an.se  not  10  years  hence  but 
which  are  present  now.  If  vast  resources 
are  diverted  to  the  counterint:  of  hypo- 
thetical threats  to  the  Nation's  security. 
what  IS  left  for  our  response  to  these 
.ictual.  urgent,  and  accumulating  needs 
of  the  present 

Let  no  one  say  that  the  state  of  a  pol- 
lution-laden  envirormient  is  not  a  threat 
to  the  security  of  the  Nation  inherent  m 
the  disintegrating  cities  and  the  rising 
crime  rate-  I/Ct  no  one  dismiss  the 
threat  which  an  e?  from  a  cmtinuing 
inflation,  a  spreading  recession,  and  vast 
[xjcket  of  poverty  There  is  an  imbalance. 
It  .seems  to  me.  if  we  lend  to  these  ;iress- 
ing  domestic  threats  a  lesser  urgency 
than  that  wnich  is  assigned  to  hypo- 
thetical foreign  dangers  a  decade  hence. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  imbal- 
ance will  be  at  Issue  when  the  proposed 
expansion  of  the  ABM  system  comes  be- 
fore the  S^^nate. 

I  am  confident  that  tlie  Senate  will 
undertake  .1  deep  and  thorough  exami- 
nation of  this  matter.  That  is  our  re- 
sponsibility It  cannot  be.  it  will  not  be, 
and  it  must  not  be  Irnnred 

>At  this  point  Mr.  Allen  :i-vjmed  the 
chair.  > 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  MANSFTEIJ3, 1  yield. 

Mr.  S'^'^nNGTON.  I  congratulate  the 
mamrity  leader  on  his  address  this  morn- 
ing, delivered  in  his  t\T>lcally  quiet  and 
constructive  manner,  on  one  of  the  most 
important  stibjects  facing  this  country 
and  the  world  today  I  predict  It  is  one 
of  the  more  important  addresses  to  be 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
year 

The  majority  leader  points  out  that 
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this  is  the  fourth  change,  shift  on  this 
ABM  matter.  The  first  was  when  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  recommended  to 
the  previous  administration  that  there 
be  a  thick  area  ABM  system.  The  second 
was  the  change  in  the  recommendation 
by  the  previous  administration  that  there 
be  a  thin  system,  entitled  "Sentinel." 
■When  that  came  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  1968,  the  premise  being  it  was  nec- 
essary for  us  to  defend  the  United  States 
against  a  huclear  attack  from  China,  I 
opposed  it,  considered  at  that  time  the 
justification  was  absurd  and  so  stated 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Last  year,  the 
name  "Sentinel"  was  changed  to  Safe- 
guard— same  design,  but  now  for  a  dif- 
ferent purpose. 

PranJcly.  Mr.  President,  that  applica- 
tion appeared  as  more  logical.  My  only 
apprehension  was  the  relative  vulner- 
ability of  the  two  radar  systems,  pri- 
marily the  MSR:  but  I  was  worried  about 
possibilities  the  computer  would  not 
function  properly,  because  the  software 
had  not  yet  been  installed  in  the  com- 
puter planned.  However,  the  Safeguard 
was  approved  by  the  Senate.  The  ma- 
.jority  leader  will  recall  that  at  that  time 
arguments  were  used  in  an  effort  to  ob- 
tain the  approval  of  the  Safeguard  sys- 
tem by  illustrating  why  the  plaxmed  ap- 
plication of  the  Sentinel  system — area 
defense — was  not  the  correct  system  for 
the  defense  of  the  United  States. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  the  administration  now  re- 
verts back  to  the  concept  of  the  discarded 
Sentinel  system.  To  me  this  is  especially 
^  unfortunate,  because,  based  on  my 
g  knowledge  of  the  subject.  I  think  It 
makes  very  difficult  indeed  any  possi- 
bility of  reaching  agreement  in  the  SALT 
discussions  with  respect  to  MIRV  con- 
trol, not  to  mention  what  it  might  do  to 
ABM  limitation  agreement.  I  should  not 
go  into  the  details  of  that  at  this  time, 
but  have  studied  the  matter,  and  that  Is 
my  belief. 

Second,  many  cities  in  the  United 
States  will  not  agree  to  only  a  thin  area 
defense.  People  will  say,  "If  you  are  go- 
ing to  defend  some  cities,  why  not  de- 
fend mine?" 

Tlie  figure  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  uses— $50  billion — may  well  not 
be  nearly  adequate  to  cover  the  cost  of 
a  thick  system  that  can  now  be  just 
around  the  comer. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  again 
I  commend  the  majority  leader  for 
bringing  this  important  matter  before 
the  Senate  We  have  spent  over  $100 
billion  in  postwar  Europe  and  over  $100 
billion  m  Vietnam;  and  at  the  same  time 
we  know  we  have  increasing  problems 
with  resjiect  to  our  domestic  require- 
ments— such  problems  as  air  pollution, 
water  pollution,  education,  and  adequate 
housing—  in  all  of  which  areas  the  peo- 
ple have  been  asking  for  with  an  in- 
creasing voice  during  recent  months. 

To  add  this  gigantic  burden  so  as  to 
obtain  a  system  which,  at  best,  is  ques- 
tionable, and  base  that  request  on  the 
discarded  arguments  used  year  before 
last,  when  the  Sentinel  came  before  the 
Senate  for  discussion,  is  hard  for  me  to 
understand. 
I  thank  the  majority  leader,  and  again 
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congratulate    him    on   his    outstanding 
address. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  say  that,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  no  Member  of 
the  Senate  is  against  continued  research 
and  development.  No  Member  of  the 
Senate  would  be  against  the  ABM  if  the 
need  and  prsKiticability  were  demon- 
strated. No  Member  of  the  Senate  would 
be  against  appropriating  all  fimds  nec- 
essary to  put  in  such  a  system  if  that 
happened  to  be  the  case.  But  there  are 
questions  relative  to  the  reliability  of  a 
system  which,  if  fully  carried  out  at  a 
cost  of  tens  of  billions  of  dollars — that  it 
would  not  be  protective,  would  not  en- 
hance our  security,  but  would  be  only  a 
myth,  created  to  shroud  the  fears  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation  against  other  nu- 
clear powers. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  plain,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Senate  and  the  Con- 
gress last  year  expressed  approval  for 
the  two  sites  in  North  Dakota  and  Mon- 
tana. That  decision  has  been  made,  and 
that  decision  will  be  carried  out. 

■What  we  will  be  faced  with  this  year 
is  an  expansion,  beyond  the  two  hard 
missile  sites,  into  places  like  the  north- 
western part  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, southern  New  England,  the  Michi- 
gan-Ohio area,  the  Southeastern  United 
States — I  suppose  around  Florida  and 
Georgia,  the  Texas  area — and  two  sites 
in  California,  one  in  the  northern  part 
and  one  in  the  southern  part. 

■While  no  mention  was  made  of  Alaska 
or  Hawaii,  they  were  mentioned  a  year 
ago  in  relation  to  the  Sentinel  system.  I 
would  assume  that  further  consideration 
would  be  given  to  them. 

■Whether  these  areas  which  I  have 
mentioned  are  accurate,  I  do  not  know.  I 
am  going  on  the  basis  of  newspaper  Re- 
ports and  a  newspaper  map  which 
seemed  to  indicate  that  that  is  where  the 
new  sites  might  be. 

I  think  that  the  Senate  has  a  responsi- 
bility in  this  matter,  and  it  will  live  up  to 
it.  win  or  lose,  as  it  did  last  year. 

I  am  certain  that  the  President  will,  as 
he  did  last  year,  face  up  to  his  responsi- 
bility. But  there  is  a  wide  gap  between 
us  at  the  present  time,  because  we  do  not 
know  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
research  and  development. 

A  total  of  $14  million  was  allocated  this 
year  for  construction  for  continued  re- 
search and  development  in  Kwajalein.  It 
was  stated  in  the  Senate  last  year  that 
the  sites  in  Montana  and  North  Dakota 
would  be  used  for  research  and  develop- 
ment purposes. 

Well,  that  could  not  be  as  yet,  because 
they  are  still  purchasing  the  land  and 
making  preparations.  The  hard  work  will 
not  get  underway  this  spring  in  North 
Dakota  or  in  Montana.  It  will  be  many 
months — many,  mtiny  months — before 
an  ABM  system  will  be  installed.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  believe  it  will  take  about 
4  years. 

How  we  can  carry  on  research  and  de- 
velopment on  that  basis,  in  the  amount 
of  time  which  has  elapsed.  I  am  not  at 
all  certain. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  have  always  been 
for  intense  research  and  development, 
but  not  for  premature  deployment. 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
that  I  could  join  with  my  colleague  from 
Missouri  in  extending  congratulations  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  on  his 
speech.  I  regret  very  much  that  all  I  can 
do  is  to  deplore  it,  and  deplore  it  deeply. 
The  arguments  set  forth  in  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader's  repoi-t  are  not 
new.  We  have  heard  them  all  before,  two 
or  three  times  over,  during  previous  de- 
bates on  this  subject.  They  have  been 
rejected — true,  by  a  narrow  margin  in 
the  Senate,  but  by  an  overwhelming  mar- 
gin in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  helpful  in 
enlightening  anyone,  much  less  the  gen- 
eral public,  to  rehash  these  arguments 
time  after  time  after  time. 

For  example,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  started  out  on  the  premise 
which  the  opponents  used  last  year, 
which  is  most  unfortunate  and  most  im- 
realistic.  by  calling  attention  to  what  the 
situation  is  today  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet 
Union  with  respect  to  military  power. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  briefly 
there? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  consider 
anything  unfortunate  or  unrealistic 
which  happens  to  be  public  knowledge. 
I  stated  specifically  that  I  was  not  re- 
vealing any  secrets  but  sUting  what  was 
public  knowledge. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  respond  by  saying 
that  I  am  not  suggesting  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
reveals  public  information.  I  am  suggest- 
ing that  it  Ls  unfortimate  the  public 
knowledge  he  repeats  constitutes  a  very 
unfortunate  premise  and  that  is:  What 
the  situation  is  today  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet 
Union  with  respect  to  military  power, 
particularly  strategic  nuclear  power,  and 
that  this  does  not  help  anyone  because 
in  discussing  the  ABM  we  are  not  con- 
cerned about  what  the  situation  is  today. 

The  whole  problem 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  right  there? 
Mr.   MILLER.  Is  concerned  with  re- 
spect to  what  the  situation  will  be  in 
1975  and  1980. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  right  there? 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Were  the  figures  I 
gave  accurate? 

Mr.  MILLER.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, the  figures  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana gave  in  his  speech  are  accurate  and 
have  been  used  before. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Have  been  used 
pubUcly. 

Mr.  MILLER.  And  publicly.  But  that  is 
not  the  point.  The  point  is  that  it  is  not 
going  to  be  helpful  in  an  ABM  discussion 
to  talk  about  what  the  situation  is  today. 
We  are  not  talking  about  today.  The  op- 
ponents of  the  ABM,  of  course,  are  talk- 
ing about  today.  But  that  is  not  respon- 
sive. The  responsive  question  is.  What  is 
the  situation  going  to  be  In  1975  or  in 
1980? 
Now  the  Senator  from  Montana  did 

allude  to  this 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eacleton  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  expired. 
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Mr  NL\NSFIELD  Mi  President.  I  u^sk 
Ullanlmolu^  coiiseiit  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  proceed  for 

Mr  MILLER  Ten  minutes ' 

Mr    MANSFIELD   Ten  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER  Without 
objection,  it  is  ^o  ordered 

Mr  MILLER  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
una  did  allude  to  thus  when  Tie  critlcL^ed 
the  use  of  hypothetical^  as  a  ba.>i^  Ua 
plamunc  But  the  Senator  from  MonUna 
well  loiows— and  there  is  no  one  who 
knows  It  better  than  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  Mr  Symington  —that  m  Uie 
problem  of  national  >ecurit.v  we  have  al- 
ways used  hypotheticals  We  do  not  nec- 
essarlv  u.se  the  word  hypotheticals  W  e 
used  anticipated  •  or  expected'  ■danaer 
to  the  <;ecuntv  of  the  countn.-  ■  And  we 
are  foUowinc  the  same  approach  ri^iht 
now  in  the  course  of  trying  to  cope  with 
the  hypothetical  dangers  trom  pollution 
of  the  environmental— hypotheUcals 
with  respect  to  population  expansion 
hypotheticals  with  respect  to  additional 

pollutants ^       ,         ,,, 

Mr  MANSFIELD  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  there  except  they  are  not  hypo- 
thetical Those  problems  are  here  right 
now 


Mr  MILLER  Well,  the  problem  of 
security  is  here,  naht  now  too 

M'  "MANSFIELD  The  Senator  was 
just  sayins?  it  was  hypothetical  looking 
ahead  in  the  1970s 

Mr  MILLER  That  is  correct  Just  hue 
the  worst  pollution  that  will  occur.  If  we 
do  not  do  something  about  it.  is  the  basis 
for  the  program  of  antipollution  con- 
trol today  ,       ^,    c. 

M'  SYMINGTON  If  the  able  Senator 
wi'.l  yield  as  lone  as  he  u.sed  my  name 
I  would  appreciate  his  yielding  to  allow 
me  to  sav.  with  great  respect,  that  I  am 
not  quite  sure  I  know  what  he  is  getting 

*  Mr    MILLER    Well.   Mr    President.   I 
know   that   the   Senator   from   Missouri 
does  not  wish  to  have  me  compliment 
him  too  highly,  but  he  is  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  I  have  had  the  honor  to  serve 
there  with  him    We   have  jointly,   and 
•Aith  other  members  of  the  committe*-. 
discussed   future  problems  with   respect 
to  national  .security    We  can  call  them 
hypothetical,    but    they    have   been    the 
basis  for  the  planning  and  the  program- 
ing of  the  entire  Military  Establishment 
T-e  Senator  from  Missouri  Is  a  former 
member  of  that  establishment,  a  former 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  and  my  col- 
league from  Missouri  well  knows  what  I 
am^alking  about    That  is  the  point   I 
wanted  to  make 

Mr  SYMINGTON  I  am  sorry  my  able 
friend  from  Iowa  left  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  but  I  do  feel,  based  on  a  re- 
cent b-lefing  from  highest  intelligence, 
that  the  remarks  of  the  majority  leader 
this  morning  with  respect  to  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  two  countries  today 
are  extremely  pertment.  not  only  with 
respect  to  ihe  problem  as  it  is  today,  but 
also  with  rtspect  to  what  it  will  be  to- 
morrow 

I  wpnt  to  the  extremely  interesting 
hearing  conducted  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Tennes£,ee.  chair- 
man of  the  Arms  Control  Subcommittee 
of    the    Foreign    Relations    Committee. 


whire  we  had  an  extensive  review  of 
the  SALT  talks  presented  to  us  by  Mr 
Gerard  Smitli.  in  executive  session  As  a 
result  I  believe  the  remarks  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  are  tinily  pertinent  to  this 
discussion 

We  cannot  say  now.  that  the  pre.sent 
is  not  important  to  the  future,  when 
justification  for  the  future  is  now  being 
ba^^ed  on  thoughts  that  \^ere  discarded 
in  the  past 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  But  I  repeat  that,  while  they 
may  be  pertinent,  they  are  not  helpful, 
because  everyone  m  the  Senate  has  rec- 
ognized these  figures  as  being  public  fig- 
ures. 

This  is  the  -hangup.  '  if  I  may  use  the 
word  that  the  anti-ABM  pe<.>plc  had  on 
the  subject  last  year  By  discussing  the 
situation  today,  they  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  pro-ABM  people  are  not  con- 
cerned about  that  We  arc  sure  that  our 
present  security  Is  adequate.  Instead,  we 
are  talking  about  where  this  country  will 
be  in  1975  and  1980 

The  Senator  from  Montana  talked 
about  a  credibility  gap  I  must  respect- 
fully sug-iest  that  if  there  is  a  credibility 
gap.  it  exists  in  hu>  mmd  and  not  m 
the  Record  I  participated  in  the  ABM 
debate  last  year  And  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  justmcations 
made  for  the  Presidents  program  was  to 
provide  a  'thin"  defense  against  a  Red 
Chme.sc  attack  on  our  cities  And  the 
point  made  was  that  an  area  defense 
could  provide  this— at  least  it  would  be 
better  than  nothing— against  the  rela- 
tively small  number  of  ICBM's  which 
the  Red  Chinese  are  now  developing  and 
are  expected  to  have  a  capability  In  by 

1975 

Mr    MANSFIELD    Mr    President.  wiU 

the  Senator  yield' 
Mr  MILLER  I  yield. 
Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  may 
I  .say  that  when  I  used  the  word  •■cred- 
ibility."  I  was  usintj  it  in  lUs  broadest 
sense  I  was  applying  it  to  no  one  in  par- 
ticular but  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
void  as  far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned 
on  what  the  administration  intends  to  do. 
because  we  are  not  told,  except  that 
sometime  during;  the  next  30  days  an  an- 
nouncement IS  to  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  Mr  Laird 

We  are  groping  in  the  dark  We  had 
a  debate  which  took  2  months  in  this 
Chamber.  2  months  well  spent,  very  well 

spent 

We  were  given  certain  assurances  by 
the  administration  at  the  time  that  the 
Safeguard  system  was  announced  as  a 
replacement  for  the  Sentinel  We  find 
there  are  questions  which  have  to  be  an- 
swered in  the  committee  chaired  by  thp 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mis.si.ssippi 
iMr  Stennis'  and  in  the  committe-' 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  'Mr  GorE' 

These  questions  will  be  presented  to 
both  committees,  and  hopefully  they  will 
be  answered  But  all  we  have  is  an  an- 
nouncement with  no  facts  to  back  It  up. 
We  have  an  announcement  made  by  the 
President,  and  that  Is  the  highest  au- 
thority in  the  country— that  within  30 
days  we  vvill  go  into  the  second  phase  of 
the  ABM  system  and  that  the  SecreUry 


of  Defense  will  tell  us  about  tr  at  that 

time.  . 

To  the  best  of  my  knowled;:e.  there  is 
no  Member  of  the  Senate  who  has  as 
yet  been  informed  I  am  not  speaking 
"of  mvself.  but  I  am  speaking  of  the 
leaders  of  the  defense  committees  and 
the  leaders  of  both  parties  on  those  com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  NULLER  Ml"  Pre.sident.  I  would 
hope  that  my  interpretation  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
M..!Uana  is  ir...v.u.^le.  because  I  had  fell 
from  .some  of  the  things  said  that  he  had 
prejudged  this  matter  before  it  had  gone 
throu'-'h  the  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  before 
the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  the  facts  and  the  justi- 
fications for  going  ahead  with  the  ABM 
system  and  would  have  probably  antici- 
pated and  covered  many  of  the  questions 
the  distmguished  majority  leader  had. 

If  this  IS  prejudgment,  it  is  unfortu- 
nate If  it  IS  not  prejudgment,  but  merely 
a  matter  of  suggested  questions  that  all 
of  us  in  the  Senate  would  like  to  have 
answered,  that  is  another  matter. 

I  regret  the  use  of  the  phrase  credi- 
bility gap.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  delimited  it  as  he 

did  ^    ^ 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Just  a  moment.  I 
said  it  went  on  over  a  period  of  4  years. 
It  takes  In  two  administrations,  because 
the  same  facts  are  presented  each  year 
for  a  different  objective. 

Mr  MILLER.  I  do  not  wish  to  suggest 
that  the  Senator  is  beinu  partisan  in  this 
matter  The  debate  last  year  was  a  bi- 
partisan debate.  But  as  one  of  tho.se  who 
supported  the  ABM  system,  along  with 
many  others  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle!  I  want  to  ma^e  it  very  clear  that 
there  was  nothing  in  our  position  that 
suggested  a  credibility  gap.  Nothing  has 
come  along  that  I  know  about  that  has 
created  any  credibility  gap.  because  the 
arguments  and  justifications  for  the 
ABM  a  year  ago  included  a  thin  defense 
of  our  cities  against  a  Red  Chinese  capa- 
bility- ^    ^ 

One  of  the  points  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  was  that  we  have  received 
a  justification  for  '^oing  ahead  on  the 
ABM.  to  protect  our  cities  That  was  one 
of  the  justifications  a  year  ago.  Tliere  is 
no  change  on  that  \K>\ni. 

Finally,  no  one  in  the  Senate  is  more 
hopeful  of  fruitful  result,  from  the  SALT 
talks  than  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  How- 
ever. I  think  it  is  well  known,  because  it 
has  been  expressed  in  many  s^ieeches 
and  by  leading  columnists  and  writers 
and  Senators  themselves  have  made  the 
point,  that  frultfulness  from  the  SALT 
talks  might  not  occur  for  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  be 
permitted  to  continue  for  an  additional 

3  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER  And  anyone  who  suu- 
gests  that  there  is  goinc  to  be  fniitful- 
ness  from  the  SALT  talks  in  a  matter 
of  months  Is  just  not  being  realistic. 

The  fact  that  we  have  not  had  any 
tangible  results  from  these  talks  does  not 
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indicate  to  me  that  international  ten- 
sions are  any  greater  or  less  than  they 
were.  It  indicates  that  things  are  about 
the  same. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  SALT  talks  are 
going  forward.  We  hope  and  pray  that  in 
due  course  they  will  be  fruitful.  But  the 
suggestion  that  this  will  happen  within 
a  few  montlis  is  not  a  realistic  suggestion. 

There  was  a  point  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished columnists  E\ans  and  Novak 
about  a  week  or  so  ago  to  the  effect  that 
the  fact  that  we  had  made  a  decision  to 
go  ahead  with  the  ABM  has  enhanced  the 
chances  of  success  of  the  talks. 

It  was  their  observation  of  the  pre- 
liminary SALT  talks  that,  if  the  United 
States  had  not  made  the  decision  to  go 
ahead  with  the  ABM,  we  would  have  no 
negotiating  power  or  not  enough  to  en- 
hance the  possibilities  of  success. 

The  SALT  talks  may  not  get  off  the 
ground.  They  may  not  be  successful. 
However,  let  us  not  use  an  invalid  premise 
that  if  they  are  not  successful  it  will  be 
because  of  the  decision  on  the  ABM. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  while  I  have 
enjoyed  the  very  informative  discussion 
that  has  taken  place  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  concerning  a  proposal  which  it  is 
presumed  the  Secretary  of  Defense  will 
make  to  Congress  some  time  this  year, 
possibly  in  the  near  future,  nevertheless 
I  do  not  know  what  we  would  do  if  some- 
bod>'  struck  the  words  "hypothetical"  and 
"academic"  from  the  dictionary. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
add  only  a  few  observations  to  the  col- 
loquy which  has  already  taken  place. 
Obviously,  the  statement  made  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  been 
listened  to  very  carefully  and  respect- 
fully by  Senators  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle. 

I  would  venture  to  suggest,  however, 
that  to  debate  the  issue  now  would  be 
somewhat  premature,  a  point  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller). 
Of  course,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  is  perfectly  free  to  fire  the  "open- 
ing salvo"  in  this  new  round  of  discus- 
sions which  promises  to  be  lively.  He  is 
entirely  within  his  rights  to  do  that,  but 
he  admits  at  the  same  time  that  the 
proposal  has  not  yet  been  presented  by 
the  President  or  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
used  the  term  "'groping  in  the  dark."  We 
do  not  know  how  much  research  has  been 
done;  we  do  not  know  the  details  of  the 
plan ;  we  know  very  little  about  the  case 
that  will  be  laid  before  Congress.  Be- 
cause that  is  true,  I  must  say  that  I  share 
the  disappointment — I  guess  I  will  use 
that  word  which  was  used  by  the  sena- 
tor from  Iowa — that  the  majority  .eader 
already  seems  to  have  come  to  v*  .y  firm 
conclusions  even  before  the  case  is 
presented. 

I  would  certainly  share  the  observa- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  that  the  very  hard  and  strong  lan- 
guage used  by  the  majority  leader,  with 
respect  to  the  effect  of  the  proposal 
upon  the  SALT  talks.  Is  disappointing. 
As  far  as  the  SALT  talks  to  date  are 
concerned.  I  do  not  think  the  record 
would  indicate  that  the  action  taken  by 
Congress  last  year  has  had  an  adverse 
effect  upon  the  SALT  talks.  In  fact,  there 


is  a  great  deal  of  informed  opinion  that 
the  action  of  Congress  last  year  was  im- 
portant and  helpful  in  the  SALT  talks 
to  date.  So  a  judgment  on  that  point  is 
very  much  subject  to  questiop. 

I  believe  that  the  statemerit  of  the 
majority  leader,  important  as  it  is, 
should  not  be  answered  in  full  today. 
And  no  attempt  should  be  made  today 
to  do  so.  The  time  to  debate  this  issue 
will  come  after  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  have  presented 
their  case,  which  will  be  within  a  reason- 
able period  of  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that  per- 
haps it  would  be  wiser  to  present  the 
case  ahead  of  time  rather  than  to  be 
presented  with  a  fait  accompli. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Of  course,  there  could 
be  no  fait  accompli  until  Congress  acts. 
We  have  an  independent  responsibility, 
as  has  often  been  emphasized.  We  will 
have  something  to  say  about  this  deci- 
sion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  say  the  "ini- 
tial" fait  accompli. 


TWENTY-SECOND  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
CEYLON'S  INDEPENDENCE— FEB- 
RUARY 4,  1970 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  peo- 
ple and  the  Government  of  Ceylon  are 
today  celebrating  their  22d  anniver- 
sary as  an  independent  nation. 

During  this  time,  Ceylon  has  estab- 
lished a  very  stable  parliamentary 
democracy  which  compares  favorably 
with  other  countries  which  have  been 
independent  for  a  much  longer  period  of 
time. 

The  present  Government  of  Ceylon, 
imder  the  leadership  of  Prime  Minister 
Dudley  Senanayake,  has  been  concen- 
trating on  building  the  nation. 

The  Government's  objective  has  been 
to  develop  as  rapidly  as  possible  its  own 
food  supply. 

The  U.S.  Government  and  the  World 
Bank  have  aided  in  developing  Ceylon's 
economy. 

In  the  past  3  years,  the  Bank  has  given 
Ceylon  credits  amoiuiting  to  $47.3  million 
for  development  projects. 

A  great  bulk  of  this  credit — $31.5  mil- 
lion— has  been  for  the  Development  Fi- 
nance Corp.  of  Ceylon,  a  hydropower 
project,  and  a  drainage  and  land  rec- 
lamation project. 

Ceylon  hopes  that  in  the  future  this 
assistance  will  allow  her  to  develop  her 
own  economy  without  reliance  on  outside 
help. 

In  foreign  affairs,  Ceylon  continues  to 
follow  a  policy  of  nonalinement. 

At  the  same  time,  United  States- 
Ceylon  relations  have  been  strengthened 
through  cultural  programs,  and  the  fu- 
ture looks  bright. 

For  all  of  these  examples  of  patriotism, 
industry,  humane  government,  and  wise 
management  of  domestic  and  foreign  af- 
fairs, we  congratulate  our  12  million 
friends  in  Ceylon  and  wish  them  well  in 
the  years  ahead. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  coimtry  of  Ceylon 
on  the  occasion  of  its  22d  birthday.  And 
I  assure  the  Senator  that  we  look  back 
upon  our  visit  there  most  pleasantly. 

I  am  delighted  to  join  the  Senator  in 
paying  tribute  to  Ceylon. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  we  can  learn  an 
awful  lot  from  some  other  cotmtries  in 
the  world  no  matter  how  small  they  are. 


THE  PROJECTED  NIXON  BUDGET 
SURPLUS  IS  INADEQUATE  TO 
STOP    INFLATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
projected  Nixon  budget  surplus  of  only 
$1.3  billion  ^  pitifully  inadequate  to 
stop  inflation.  We  need  a  surplus  of  at 
least  $10  billion  which  the  President 
could  attain  if  he  would  really  cut  mili- 
tary spending,  space  spending,  and  public 
works  outlays. 

In  my  judgment,  this  small  budget  sur- 
plus is  an  invitation  to  further  inflation. 
It  is  not  only  inadequate  in  itself,  but 
the  fact  that  the  President  is  refusing 
to  enforce  other  policies  and  is  relying 
entirely  on  this  minute  budget  surplus 
to  stop  inflation  merely  emphasizes  that 
it  cannot  do  the  job. 

Inflation  has  been  speeding  up  in  the 
last  few  years.  Last  year  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  the  consumer  price  index  was 
6.1  percent.  Wholesale  prices,  which 
literally  had  been  stable  during  the  10- 
year  period  from  1958  to  1968.  were  up 
5  percent  last  year.  Most  alarming,  we 
had  wage  settlements  which  averaged  8.5 
percent,  and  wage  costs,  because  of  the 
very  small  increase  in  labor  productivity, 
of  more  than  7  percent. 

The  President  refuses  to  institute  wage 
and  price  guidelines.  He  refuses  to  use 
the  Proxmire  credit  control  law  the  Con- 
gress has  just  passed.  And  Dr.  Arthur 
Burns,  the  President's  former  resident 
White  House  economist  and  now  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  told 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee  he  would 
recommend  that  the  Board  ease  up  on 
the  tight  money  policy  once  the  President 
proposed  a  balanced  budget.  I  think  that 
is  right,  provided  we  have  an  adequate 
surplus,  but  $1.3  billion  is  not  an  adequate 
surplus. 

If  Chairman  Burns  keeps  that  pledge, 
this  tiny  budget  surplus  Is  the  only  weap- 
on we  are  relying  on  to  fight  infiation. 
And  if  the  past  is  any  guide  to  the  future, 
this  small  projected  surplus  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1971,  which  is  almost  18 
months  from  now,  is  most  likely  to  end  up 
as  a  deficit.  In  a  $200  billion  budget,  it  is 
only  a  little  more  than  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  budget.  In  a  trillion-dollar 
economy  it  is  only  a  little  more  than 
one-tenth  of  1  percent. 

A  $1.3  billion  surplus  in  a  $200  billion 
budget  and  a  $985  billion  economy  will 
not  stop  infiation.  It  is  a  woefully  de- 
ficient amount  at  a  time  of  imprecedent 
price  rises  and  inaction  by  the  President 
on  all  other  fronts. 

Let  me  cite  a  series  of  facts  and  events 

as  proof  that  much  more  could  be  done 

to  cut  the  budget  and  stop  inflation. 

Among  them  are: 

First.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
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horn  SJO  Duuun  lu  *                     ^^^^_  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  unprecedented  and  unacceptable  ui-  ^^.^  aefeiuse  oiruiau  d.,  have  explanations 

biUion  b>    J^'^':   7-     -.   f       .j;^  Defence  nation.  for  iheseemint;  contradutions 

cut  tor  hscai  ..tai   J? '*,   °;  "'^,  ,,  ...pt.  vir    President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  Laud  started   it  all   by  de<-iarinK  se'.cr.a 

Department  is  only  .o  3  bilion  Thi  \  le  ^  "^  J^^^  ^^          .^^j   m   the   Record   a  times  that  the  Pentagon's  Fiscal  1971  budg- 

nain  cuts  sh..ald  ue  retlccled  m  a  lowti  f'^^   ^^   '^^.^^./^j  u^f,.,^,^  expenditures,  et-  the  year  ending  June  30^ /f  ,7''°';'^, 

more     than     their     original     estimates  -u;'«y^'.                                                          ftJureJn.cs  irom    It  doesn't  square   with 

Hut-e  >avmgs  could  be  made  heie  n^caijear.                                    ^      ^^^  ^^     any  ftgures  we  worked  with.- 

Ttnrd    We  siiouid  snarply  reduce  tne  .Jto  " -"  "^^  5         otner  Pema^un -sources  said  the  planning 

4 '9    maior   and    J  97J    minor    ba^es   scat-  ^'"     _      _      7j    jg       ^gure  for  Fiscal   ll>71   v^as  »66  billion  during 

tJred   O^er   30   COUlUnos    throughout   the  cut-lWo  to  1971:'. ■.'.::: 5.3      the  Johnson  admlnlsiraiu.n  be<ause  the  lu- 

wirfdNlany  of  the.s.^  are  obsolete  or  are     ,,,,,  V,,,  ^,,^,  „,,,a„ce  ture  ^c.t^  "^.^hvr'rr  bud«Jt  ^ruj^-uons 
used  for  obsolete  purposes  ioutia\8)                                                             Hoben  c  Mixn  the  present  Peni,igon  con- 
Fourth    We   should   bruig    home   ana  Fiscal  year:                                             ^^  ^^     ^^^^^^^    ^^^    the' »83    billion   estimate   was 

di:>chartfe    from    the    armed   services   at  i969    - ^:^  ^     ^^^   ^^  January,    laey.   during   a     budget 

least    loOOUO    ot    the    310.000    American  1970   ^^  ^^      ^^,^^^.    ^,   ^,^p   military   money  requests  the 

troops  iiov^  -ser-.m*?  in  Lurope  The  Euro-  '  cut-V9Vo"to'i97i::::::"":-        5  2     new  admin.^uatioa  inherited  iron,  the  old 

peans    vsiU   refuse   to  make   the  sacnhce  ^^^^,^  Energy.'  Defense                  one                              however    are   treated   as 

to  me.u   tlu.  heavy  mi  itaiy   b-de.,   a.  ^^,,  P^  ^             „,^,pHe.  dran.                 .^rdent^lV"^  'are^r^^er:"!  the  pubUc 

lone  as  we  do  it  loi   them    ^  ^^"  J"')°^.°  etc  .  ,  outlays  1                                                      ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^l^^^  j^^  statements  Laird  choee 

we    not    Europeanize    Europe  s    deien^  Fiscal  yew:                                               ai  2     to  make  befo.e  the  Fiscal  1971  budget  was 

just   ai  *e   arc  Vietnamuinn    Uie    v  let-  1959  - ^^- ^     maue  public 

nam  war  or  trying  to'  j9;0  7353         what  the  new  Pent-igon  budget  figures  do 

f^fLh     In    view    of    fiie    very   question-  ^^l  ^-':\Vn':^',aV^' "       5  85      show  is  a  spending  Hgure  of  $71  8  billion  tor 

=.hle  A  isdom  of  deploying  the  ABM.  and  cut-1970  to  1971 -     ■    •       5.85     p,^^,  ,^,1  ,^,„p^,,^  ^^  ,77  billion  for  Fis- 

Irl-m^^'Ts  second  pllse,  of   building  Atomic  Energy  is  cranked  in  at  •2  4  but      ,,1   i,,7o.  a  saving  of  »:i  8  billion    .National 

especially    lt.^  ;^^^f,^   P^-^^^  ^^^-.B-l-  only  ab.nu  tl  billion  is  for  defense  as  such       defense  spending  estimates  In  the  President  s 

the   supersonic    maiuied    bomoero   I  omy  a                                                       ,„.„,,,      budget  book  cume  out  higher  because  he  in- 

and    in    MIRV  ing    our    existing    ICBM  S.  ^^,^^     The    relevant     figure    is    the    flrst      ^^^J^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^,^^^^  ^  ^^^^  nuclear  war- 

Slgnificant   CUt.s   could   be   made   in   Lhe^>e  one-DOD  military    The  »73  58  billion  is  for       ^^^^   ^^   Atomic    Energy   Commission   fur- 

vastlv  expeiLSlve  projectrxl  new   weapons  National    Defense    but     includes    liems    not            j^^^  (^r  Pent.i+?on  missiles! 

>^vttprnl  directly  spent   by  the  Pen-agon  or  on  mill-          (^.^,igress  deals  in  the  new  money  the  Pen- 

ctiYfh    Thf   moon    probe   althouch   rt-  tary  hardware                                                               tagon  wants  to  spend  on  top  of  that  it  already 

ducTis  still  costing  hundreds  of   mil-  ^^,    prqXMIRE    Mr    President.   Mr.     ^^- -"  ^-f  ^^j^.'Xwra'mucrsllL'e^  if^ 

Sons  of  dollars  a  year  with  virtuaUy  no  ^^^^^  ^.^^^^^   ^.^^g  ,n  the  Washing-      [-^''^Vtween  F^l^  u;70^d  19"^^^ 

beneht   By  stretchuu  out  the  space  pro-  j^,^     p^^^     .j.^,     morning,     Questimied     :,^,Xig^-timat*s 

giani  a:.d  sut>stituting  unmanned  tor  ^j^e^jier  the  military  budget  had  been  j^  ^  significant  bit  uf  retrenchment.  Con- 
manned  flights,  large  savmgs  could  be  ^^^  anything  like  the  amount  whicli  has  ^^.^^  (^^  yg^^  cut  the  Defense  Department 
jj^ade  been  heralded  by  the  administration  and  budget  down  to  »69  6  billion  for  the  main 
.Seventh  The  Federal  highway  pro-  ^^^  ^,gg  military  functions  imiutary  personnel,  re- 
eram  is  costin*;  S5  billion  a  year  and  is  j  ^^^^^  believe  that  the  cut  in  military  tired  pay.  operation  and  maintenance,  pro- 
one  of  "the  moot  mtlationary  of  all  pro-  ,^„^,,  ,3  ,ery  much  smaller  than  it  '=-:^-^--l:J'^^Z:T.^oXTZ^^^^ 
grams  becau.se  expenditures  have  a  mul-  ^^,^^^  ^e  m  view  of  the  Vietnani  cut^  J^^-  n  "e^m^"v  '«  A^^e  th'oee  func- 
upher  efTect  Highway  building  should  ^^  projected  drops  in  personnel,  and  ^_^_^  ^^^  ^^^^  1971.' or  only  a  difference  of 
be  postponed,  slowed  dov^n  and  stretched  ^   variety  of  other  savings  which   hav-e     ^^^^^  ^^^  miuion 

Q^J^^  been    uniu)unced    or    are    contemplated          xhe  fairer  comparison  for  new  obligational 

E'»4hth  We  could  cut  the  enormous  cost  La^^r    I  shall  make  a  longer  speech  in     („nharuv.  defen&e  ofncials  assert,  is  $73  9  bil- 

of  funding  the  fitiht  on  pollution  by  in-  ^^^    Senate    addressing    these    issues    in      non   for   Fi..ca.i    1970   ;uid   $713   billion    for 

Jifution  of  an  effluent  charije  or  tax  on  ^^^^^                                                                     Fiscal  I97i-a  saving  of  $2  6  bUiion.  Those 

?he  Su^^rs    This  would  yield  at  least  """Seantime.  I  believe  the  Senate  and  the     higher  t^uUs  include  military  asslstar^c.  to 

$1  5  biUion.  which  could  be  used  to  build  ^^^,^^.      should      read      Mr       WiLson^s      ""T^.'^^^^'e'^t.e  Dep.^ment  spending  right 

municipal  waste  treatment  plants  article,   in  which  some  of  these  irnP«r-      ^^^^,    ^^^^  President's   Council  of  Economic 

This  would  provide  the  twm  eftecus  of  i^nl  and  fur.damenlal  i.-sues  are  raised   1      ^^^j^^^  ^^^0^.^  the  rate  at  $78  billion  a  year, 

a  clear  economic  incentive  for  polluting  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article         ^.^^^  economists  find  that  rate  extremely 

firms  to  reduce  pollution  while  not  upset-  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record          j^,^(^    t^^^.  .intend  the  advertised  military 

tin\/thP  budget  There  being  no  objection,  the  article     rt.^renchment  .should  be  showing  up  by  now 

To  the  extent  the  President  is  reluc-  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec-      ,„  the  form  of  lower  monthly  spending  by 

Unt  to  make  these  sub-stantialrut^sm  ord.  as  follows:                ,    ,    ,^    ,    ,,,,.      "one'^^nomist  of  this  view  said  yesterd.>y 

the  budget  he  should  certainly  be  willing  iPr^^i  ^ne  v^•a^hlngton  Post.  Feb    4.   1970|      ^^^^  ^^^^  ^„^,„nment  should  .save  ab<iut  $50.- 

to    invoke    that    part    of    the    Proxmire  quocet  FiaiREs  Don  r  RtfLEc-r  Future         ^^^  ,^^  ^^^^^.  pj.^j  i-  .^nes  out  of  Vietnam 

Credit   Control    Act   that    would    restrain  impact    or   Defense    cuts                        ^^^^  ^^^^^  „„^  replace   S»)  far.  President  Nixon 

business  from  continuing  to  make  their  ,By  oeorge  C.  Wilson  1                         h.ui  withdrawn  about  67 .000  men  from  Viet- 

enormously  inflationary  purchases  of  new  defense  secretary  Melvln  R    L-Urd's  widely      nam,  or  a  s.»v  ing  of  3  .\b  billion.  Y^t^-ie  rale 

p?ant  and  equipment  ad^^tr^dl^O    bUllon     saving     m     military      -^  defense  spending  remairus   high    w.tht^^^ 

This  investment  is  the  single  most  in-      ,p,„,.„,   .   nowhere   to   be   found   m   Presl-      Vietnam  w^^lceo     the  to  a^^ 

flationary  flement  In  the  economy  today     dent  Nixon  s  new  budget  f  2^a  1970 

and  IS  p7oceedmg  at  an  un,ustifled  rate        ^'-J-.^^^^^-l^-^^^./Xn'u  apprcp"  -     ^'"airi  has  predict  the  c.t  of  the  viet- 
m  a  period  when  bu.siness  Ls  operating  at      ^"'^^^^   '  .'%P;  tl^^  Pe.".«on    the  dmerence      n.^m  War  will  dr^p  to  between  $17  billion  arid 

only  82  percent  of  capacity  b'tw^n  nJal     9-^0  and  tlscal   1971   is  only      »18  b.lllon  bv  the  st^rt  Of  Fiscal   l^jr  The 

Why  does  it  continue'  It  continues  be-      °^'^*f  ^1  j„ii,„„  imp.u:t  of  this  reduction  and  other  Pentagon 
cause  business  does  not  believe  the  Gov-          ^^  ,^^^1,^    .^^  current  rate  of  Pentagon      econumiee  have  not  shown  up  in  the  defense 

emment  mean.s  busmess  ab.JUt  stopping      gp^neimg  is  still   way   up  despite  all   the  an-      spending  figures.  reductions   of 
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since  July  1,  1969.  military  personnel  Is 
down  by  only  151,000  of  the  planned  cut  and 
civilian  personnel  by  only  15.000. 

Siinil.irly.  thousands  of  Jobs  In  the  defense 
Industry  are  about  to  dry  up.  The  Pentagon 
predi'^ts  640.000  layoffs  in  the  two  years  be- 
tween July  1.  1969.  and  June  30.  1971,  with 
only  4U.O0O  of  them  Uxst  so  far.  The  Job 
layoffs  stem  largely  from  reduced  Pentagon 
procurement 

Defense  officials  sound  this  warning  to 
politiciaivs  doubting  the  announced  re- 
trenchment IS  real  "Just  wait."  The  cut- 
biicks  in  inajipowpr  iuid  procurement  will  hit 
hard  within  the  next  few  months — probably 
too  hard  for  political  comfort. 


PRESroENT'S  BUDGET  SHOWS  CON- 
CERN FOR  THE  NEEDY 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time  there  has  been  an  effort  In 
some  quarters  to  create  the  impression 
that  the  Nixon  administration  lacks  a 
•heart"  and  does  not  really  care  about 
the  plighfof  the  poor.  But,  as  the  new 
budget  indicates,  nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth. 

President  Nixon's  budget  for  the  very 
poor  is  $3  2  billion  higher  than  the  last 
budget  prepared  by  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration. 

In  all.  Federal  spending  for  the  very 
poor  will  be  $32.9  billion,  ctanpared  with 
$29.7  billion  in  the  Johnson  budget  of  a 
year  ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  February  3,  1970,  dealing  with 
this  part  of  the  budget  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 
3  There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

X        was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Poor   People   To    Get    More    Aid;    But   tke 
Emphasis  Is  on   Income 

(By   Jaclc   Rosenthal) 

Washington,  February  2. — To  the  nation's 
24  million  poor  people,  the  flrst  Federal 
budget  developed  entirely  by  the  NUon  Ad- 
ministration will  mean  the  following  things: 

Another  Increase  In  spending  on  their  be- 
half, but  not  as  big  an  increase  as  last  year's. 

Sharply  Increased  emphasis  on  Federal  ef- 
forts to  help  the  poor  get  more  money,  rather 
than,  as  In  the  past,  to  help  the  poor  by  sup- 
plying more  services. 

The  new  budget  Increases  poor  people's 
share  of  total  Federal  spendlull^hey  now 
receive  15  cents  of  every  Federal  dollar  spent. 
In  the  new  budget,  the  figure  rises  to  16.4 
cents. 

But  this  budget  falls  below  the  budget  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  both  in  total  Increase 
($3.2-blllton  vs.  $3.5-bllllon)  and  In  the  rate 
of  Increase  (10.8  percent  vs.  13.4  percent.) 

Nearly  half  of  the  $3.2-bllllon  Increase  will 
be  used  to  reform  the  welfare  program,  In- 
crease employment  and  feed  the  hungry. 

These  outlays  are  in  accord  with  the  ad- 
ministration's philosophy  toward  antlpoverty 
programs,  emphasizing  Income  rather  than 
services.  President  Nixon  expressed  this  phi- 
losophy In  his  Budget  Message  when  he 
referred  to  "the  Income  strategy  adopted  by 
this  Administration" 

The  poverty  budget  as  such  is  not  con- 
tained In  the  budget  data  reletised  today,  but 
It  can  be  calculated  from  figures  that  Fed- 
eral experts  have  extracted  from  the  overall 
budget  of  $200  8-bllllon. 

POVERTY     LEVEL     IS     DETINED 

This  poverty  budget,  totaling  $32.9-bllllon. 
consists  of  programs  entirely  for  the  poor 
plus  those  amounts  of  other  programs,  such 
as  veterans  benefits,  attributable  to  poor  re- 


cipients. "Poor"  Is  defined  by  an  income  level 
of  $3,410  for  an  urban  family  of  four. 

An  acknowledged  drawback  of  such  a  pov- 
erty budget  is  that  It  excludes  persons  who 
are.  In  efTect,  not  quite  poor  enough.  Among 
these  are  recipients  of  Federal  assistance  that 
raises  their  Income  above  the  defined  level. 

F\jr  example,  the  Administration  proposes 
$500-mllllon  for  Its  reform  of  welfare — the 
family  assistance  program.  But  the  poverty 
budget  Includes  only  $400-mlllicn.  Federal 
experts  estimate  that  the  other  $100-milllon 
win  go  to  families  Just  over  the  poverty  line. 

The  full  annual  cost  of  family  assistance, 
once  enacted  and  in  full  gear,  would  be 
$4.4-billlon. 

Increases  of  about  $600-mllllon  are  pro- 
posed for  traditional  welfare  programs. 

The  category  showing  the  most  dramatic 
Increase  is  htmger.  The  Administration  pro- 
poses to  Increase  food  assistance  by  about 
$800-mllllon. 

•  •  •  •  • 

TABtE  OF  AID  TO  POOR 

IBIIiions  of  dollarsi 


At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  tribal  council  and  the 
Crow  Recreation  Commission. 

The  untimely  death  of  Arlis  Whiteman 
in  an  auto  accident  last  Friday  is  a 
serious  blow  to  the  Crow  Nation. 

Arlis  had  been  in  Washington  many 
times.  He  was  a  man  devoted  to  the  cause 
and  progress  of  his  people. 

At  this  time,  I  wish  publicly  to  extend, 
on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Mansfield  and  the 
entire  Montana  congressional  delegation, 
our  sympathies  to  Mrs.  Whiteman,  his 
family,  and  their  many  friends  in  Mon- 
tana and  the  Northwest. 


Welfare 


Fiscal      Fiscal    Amount 
1970        1971      change 


Social  security JIO.O  $9.9 

Public  assistance 3.9  4.5 

Family  assistance  plan _ .4 

Hunger 

Food  stamps 6  1.3 

Child  nutrition. .5  .6 

Health 

Medicare 2.4  2.6 

Medicaid 2.1  2.3 

OEO  protrams I  .2 

Employment 

Manpower  development 1.0  1.2 

Unemployment  insurance 6  .6 

Employment  service 2  .3 

Work  incentives 1  .2 

Education  and  youth 

DIsadvantaied  children 1.1  1.2 

Educationalopportunity  grants I  .2 

Other .5  .6 

OEO  programs .-         .5  .5 

Housing 

Public  Housing  and  rent  supple- 
ments  ."> 3  .4 

Model  cities  and  other 2  .3 

Other 

Veterans' Administration 3.0  3.0 

Other  HEW  programs... 1.3  1.3 

Other  agencies .5  .6 

Other  OEO  programs JO.  5  JO.  5 

Indian  affairs 1  .1 

Rural  poverty 1  .1 

Total 29.7  32.9 
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COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate   the  following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Proposed  Legislation  To  AtrrHORizE  Appro- 
priations TO  THE   National   AEHONAtmcs 
AND  Space  Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  National 
Aeronautics      and      Space      Administration, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics   and   Sf>ace   Administration   for 
research   and   development,   construction   of 
facilities,  and  research  and  program  manage- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes  (with  accom- 
panying papers  I ;  to  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences. 
Report  of  the  Office  of  State  Technical 
Services 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  activities  of  the  Office  of  State  Techni- 
cal Services  for  the  fiscal  year  1969  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


Proposed  Amendment  of  the  Foreign 
MiLiTABY   Sales   Act 


+.1 
+.1 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting  a  draft   of   proposed   legislation   to 
amend    the   Foreign   Military   Sales    Act    (82 
Stat.  1320)    (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
4-  1     the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

+■ '  Report  of  the  National  Advisort  Council 
ON  International  Monetary  and  Finan- 
cial Policies 

A    letter    from    the    Advisory    Council    on 

l^-'i      International   Monetary  and  Financial   Pol- 

icies  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 

of  the  Council  for  the  fiscal  year  1969  (with 

rJ3  2      ^^  accompanying  report  i ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 


I  Sxial  security  has  in  fact  increased.  This  apparent  cut  Proposed  Legislation  To  Authorize  Appro- 

means  that  social  security  increases  have  lifted  many  persons  priations      for      the      National      Science 

above  the  defined  poverty  line  and  thus  out  ot  the  scope  of  this  Foundation 
table. 

„       ,  A  letter  from  the  Director,  National  Science 

Source:  Data  supplied  by  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  Office  of  Foundation,    transmitting    a    draft    of    pro- 

Economic  Opportunity.  ^  ,         ,^,        ^           .i.                              .    •■ 

' posed  legislation  to  authorize  appropriations 

"  for  activities  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 

DEATH    OF    ARLIS    WHITEMAN,     A  datlon,  and  for  other  purposes  ( with  accom- 

LEADER  OF  THE  CROW  INDIAN  Ponying  papers) :  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 

and  Public  'Welfare. 


Mr.  MANSFEEniiD.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday morning,  when  I  was  speaking 
with  several  friends  of  the  Crow  Indian 
delegation  back  here,  to  plead  with  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  to  allow 
them  to  build  a  road  behind  the  Yellow- 
tail  Dam  to  the  Big  Horn  recreation  de- 
velopment area,  I  was  distressed  to  learn 
of  the  death  of  Arils  Whiteman,  one  of 
the  foremost  leaders  of  the  Crow  Indian 
Nation. 

Arlis  Whiteman  was  one  of  the  early 
supporters  of  the  Yellowtail  Dam  and 
the  Big   Horn  recreation  development. 


Report  of  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
With    Respect    to    PosmoNS    in    Grades 
GS-16,  GS-17,  AND  GS-18 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal  Bureau 

of  Investigation,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law. 

a  report  with  respect  to  positions  in  Grades 

GS-16.  GS-17,  and  GS-18  in  the  Bureau  for 

the  calendar  year  ended  December  31.  1969; 

to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 

Service. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
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reading  cierk>,  announced  that  the  House 
had  pas.sed  the  following:  bills,  in  which 
It  requested  the  concmretice  of  the 
Senate 

HR    1951    An  .ici  lo  confer  United  ataies 
cm/enship  posthumously  upon  Sp4c    Aari.n 

"hR  2012  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  vt 
Ocf.ber  25  1949  ,63  Stat  1 205 >.  authorizing 
the  -^cretarv  of  the  Interior  to  convey  a  tract 
of  land  to  Lllhan  I    Anderson 

H  R  3908  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
B    Borcnlno. 

H  R  5365  An  act  Ui  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  public  land  held  under 
color  of  title  to  Mrs  Jessie  L  Gaines  of 
Mobile.  Ala  :  and  ,  or   ,. 

H  R    120«a    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ro»e 

MmatiUo.  

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  Ties^^aee  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  h:s  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  S  1438'  for  the  relief  of 
Yau  Ming  China  Gon  Ming  Loo> .  and 
It  wa^  signed  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore. ^^^^^^_^_^ 

HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 
The  following  bills  were  -severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred.  a>  in- 
dicated: 

H  R  1951  An  act  to  confer  US  citizen- 
ship posthumously  upon  Specialist  Four 
Aaron  Ta»-;l.  and 

H  R  1''089  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rose 
NLnu:'illo.    to   the   Committee   on   the   Judi- 

HR  "^l"  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
October"25.'l949  (63  St.u  1205  i.  authorizing 
the  Secreuir^-  of  the  Inferior  to  convey  a 
tract   Jf  lAnd  to  Lillian  I    Anderson. 

H  R  3908  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
B  Borgnino,  and 

HR  5365  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  public  land  held  under 
color  of  title  to  Mrs  Jessie  L  Gainer  of 
Mobile.  Ala  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs 
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the  Boston  Rede%eU>pn>ent   Authority  mr  Iti 
urban  renewal  projects,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved  That  a  r^py  '>f  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  to  the  presiding  of- 
flcers  of  each  branch  of  the  Congret^s  and  to 
the  members  thereof  from  the  Common- 
wealth 

NuRMAS     L      PlUCEON. 

Clerk. 

■  Attest 

•John  F   X    Davoren. 

••SecTftcL".  I''  '■''•'  i'i./"i  "lo'iii  caif 'i 


/ 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 

were  submitted: 

Bv    Mr    EIXENDER     from    the   Committee 

on    Agriculture    and    Forestry,    with    .imend- 

S  2595  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  with  regard  to  the  use  of  dairy 
products,  and  for  other  purposes  ( Rept    No 

Bv  Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment 

S  Con  Res  52  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
•horizmg  the  printing  of  a  compilation  of  the 
he  irlncs  reports,  and  committee  prinUs  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  National  Security 
md  International  Operations  entitled  •  Plan- 
nmc-Programmg-Budgeiing-   <Rept    No   91- 

655 1  _, 

By  Mr  LONG  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance without  recommendation 

S   3108  A  bill  to  provide  additional  Federal 

assl-^tance  In  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion alteration,  or  Improvement  of  the  air- 
way system,  air  carrier  and  general  purpose 
airports,  airport  terminals,  and  related  fa- 
cilities and  for  other  purposes 


PETITIONS 
A  petition  was  laid  before  the  Senate, 
and  referred  a-s  indicated 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
Resolution     of      the     Commonwealth      of 
Ma^achusetts.  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency 
Resol'itlons  memorialising  the  Secretary  of 
Hou.sing  and  Urban  Development  to  restore 
sixtv    million   doll.vrs   in   Federal    funds   to 
the  B'feton  Redevelopment  Authority 
Whereas    The  Secretarv   of   Housing  and 
Urban  Development  has  Informed  the  city  of 
Bo^.ton  that   its  request   for  seventy-six  mil- 
lion f.vo  hyndred  thousand  dollars  of  urban 
renewal  funds  has  been  reduced  by  sixty  mil- 
lion dollars;  and 

Whereas  This  disastrous  and  totally  un- 
expected reduction  in  such  funds  comes  at  a 
time  when  the  cltv  of  Boston  Is  In  dire  need 
of  ne*-  and  better  housing  for  its  less  for- 
tunate citizens:  and 

Whereas  This  matter  being  of  highest 
priority  which  transcend=(  partisan  politics, 
the  mavor  of  Boston  md  the  Boston  Re- 
development Authority  director  and  the 
members  'f  the  Massachusetts  Congressional 
delegation  have  appealed  directlv  to  Secre- 
tary Romnev  for  a  review  of  his  proposed  re- 
duction in  federal  funds  now  'herefore.  be  it 
Resolved  That  the  M.issachuse'ts  Sen.!**- 
urges  Secretary  Romney  immediately  Uj  re- 
store the  amount  of  sixty  million  dollars  to 


PROVISION      OF      AN      ADDITIONAL 
SOURCE  OF  FINANCING  FOR  THE 
RUR\L    TELEPHONE    PROGRAM- 
REPORT    OF     A     COMMITTEE       S 
REPT.    NO     91-6.S3' 
Mr    TALMADGE,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  report- 
ed an  oru'.inal  bill     S    2387  >    to  amend 
the     Rural   Electrification  Act  of   1936. 
as   amended     to    provide   an    additional 
source  of  financinR  for  the   rural  tele- 
phone program,  and  for  other  purpases, 
and  submitted  a  report  thereon;  which 
bill  was  placed  on  the  calendar,  and  the 
report  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


THE  AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAYS  DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT  OF  1969— RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMITTEE 

MRWAVS  VSER  TAX 

Mr    LONG    Mr    President,  yesterday 

the  Committei'  on  Fmanre  met  and 
considered  the  airway  u-ser  tax  legisla- 
tion Two  bills  were  before  us:  S.  3108, 
the  Commerce  Committee  bill  provid- 
ms  for  the  construction  prou'ram,  and 
H  R  14465.  a  House-pa.s5ed  bill  provid- 
ing for  both  a  construction  program  and 
a  financinu'   prouram 

Since  the  Constitution  dictates  that 
revenue  measures  originate  in  the  House, 
the  Committee  on  Finance  confined  Its 
work  to  H  R  14463  We  amended  the 
bill  in  several  respects;  and  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate.  I  a.sk  unani- 


mous consent  that  the  committee  an- 
nouncement of  our  decisions  on  the 
measures  be  included  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  ti)  be  printed 
in  tlie  Record,  as  follows 

AiKWAY   User  Tax   Bill   Rfporteo  by 

PlNANCr    CoMMtTTEt 

Senator  Russell   B    U.ng    iD    La).   Chalr- 
mm   of   the   Sen.ue   Committee   on   Finance, 
announced   today   that    the   Committee   had 
completed   action  on   propvwals  to  levy  air- 
port and  alrwav  user  tivxes  and  to  establish 
an  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund 
Two  bills  were  before  the  Cormnlttee 
,ll     HR   14465.    a    House-passed    bill    with 
t'Ao  titles    Title  I  of  the  bill  would  authoru'e 
a    Federal    alrpcrt    and    alrw.iy    development 
program,    and    title    XT    would    establish    an 
Airport   and   Airway   Trust   Fund  and   would 
impose  user  taxes  to  provide  revenues  for  the 

(■'I  S  3108  a  bill  already  rejxirted  by  the 
Senat<?  Commerce  Committee  This  will  would 
authorize  a  Federal  airport  and  .ilrway  de- 
velopment pr..igram  and  would  establish  a 
trust  fund,  the  bill  contains  no  provisions 
raising  revenue  for  the  fund 

Followin;<  the  Commerce  Committee's  ac- 
tion on  H  R  14465  and  S  3108.  both  of  these 
hills  were  rereferred  to  the  Committee  on 
Fln.viu-e  for  con.slderatlon  of  the  nece.-farv 
tax  piovislons 

Senator    Long    announced    that    the   Com- 
mittee on  Finance  had  ordered  reported  H  R 
144(55   with   title  I  deleted   and   with  certain 
nu  dltications   of   the   tax   provisions   in   title 
II     The   Committee   also   ordered   S  3108   re- 
turned ic  the  Senate  calend  ir  without  rec- 
ommendation    Senator    L<)ng    noted    that    It 
was    the    Intention    of    Senator    Warren    U 
M.itjnuson,    Ch.iirman    of    the    6en.nc    Com- 
merce   Committee,    following    crnipletlon    of 
Senate  floor  action  on  S  3108.  to  ln.sert   the 
text    of    S     3108    as    a    substitute    title    I    of 
HR    14465     He    indicated    further    that    be- 
cause   there    were    tru.n    fund    provisions    In 
both   bills   It    would   be   necessary   to  perfect 
S  3108  during  floor  debate  to  avoid  this  du- 
plicate authority 

The  changes  in  the  House  bill  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance  are  summarized 
In   -he  following   paragraphs 

raj-  on  Passenger  Transportation  — Under 
present  law.  passengers  pay  a  5  percent  ticket 
T.ix  on  domestic  flights;  under  the  House  bill 
the  tax  rate  would  be  Incre.ised  from  5  per- 
cent to  8  percent  The  Committee  on  Finance 
approved  a  tax  which  wli:  yield  about  the 
same  revenue,  but  the  tax  would  be  paid  by 
the  airline  instead  of  the  p.vsenger.  and  It 
would  be  imposed  on  the  airline's  gross  re- 
ceipts from  the  sale  of  p.vssenger  tickets  for 
domestic  flights  At  the  same  time,  the  Com- 
mittee bill  would  direct  the  Civil  AeronauUcs 
Bo.ird  to  fix  higher  airline  passenger  fares  to 
retlec-  the  added  cost  of  the  tax  lo  the  air- 
line Under  the  Commltt.ee  bill  pivssengers 
would  not  be  delayed  while  airline  ticket 
agents  calculated  an  8  percent  ticket  tax 

The  House  bUl  would  terminate  the  ex- 
emption from  the  paseenger  tax  now  extended 
to  Federal  government  employees.  State  and 
local  governments  iUid  private  non-profit 
educational  insUtuUona.  The  House  bill 
would  continue,  however,  the  exemptions 
from  the  tax  under  present  law  for  the  Red 
Crr>s8  and  for  IntemaUonal  organizations. 
The  Finance  Conamlttee  amended  the  House 
bill  to  repeil  all  these  special  exemptions. 
Under  the  Committee  bill,  the  tax  on  the  air 
carriers  grvrss  receipts  would  cause  passenger 
fares  for  these  groups  to  rise  by  about  8  per- 
cent 

International  Departure  Tai  —The  House 
bill  imposes  a  tax  of  $3  on  each  person  de- 
parting from  this  oountry  on  an  interna- 
tional  flight    The  Finance  Committee  gen- 
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erally  approved  this  tax  but  agreed  to  desig- 
nate It  as  an  ■international  travel  facilities 
use  tax  " 

Cargo  Tax— The  Finance  Committee  bill, 
like  the  House  bill,  would  levy  a  new  air 
freight  tax  assessed  at  a  5  percent  rate  How- 
ever, the  Committee  approved  an  amendment 
to  provide  treatment  of  cargo  shipments  to 
.Alaska  and  Hawaii  in  a  manner  comparable 
U>  p-tssenger  tax  treatment  under  present 
law  Under  the  Committee  amendment,  only 
that  portion  of  the  flight  to  Alaska  or  Ha- 
waii which  takes  place  over  United  States 
territory  would  be  subject  to  the  cargo  tax. 

The  Commit  lee  also  approved  two  other 
amendments   to   the  cargo  tax  provision  of 

I  he  House  bill.  First,  the  Committee  agreed 
to  exempt  excess  baggage  charges  from  the 
transportation  taxes  Second,  the  Committee 
.igreed  to  make  clear  that  the  amounts  paid 
by  REA  express  to  the  airlines  for  air  trans- 
portauon  would  be  the  base  on  which  the 
cargo  tax  would  be  levied  on  air  express  ship- 
ments. 

Fuel  Tar.—Under  present  law,  a  net  tax  of 
two  cents  per  gallon  is  levied  on  gasoline, 
whether  used  in  general  aviation  or  by  air 
carriers,  there  is  no  tax  on  Jet  fuel.  The 
Committee  approved  the  provisions  of  the 
House  bin  repealing  the  two  cent  tax  on 
gasoline  used  by  air  carriers,  and  Imposing  a 
seven  cent  per  gallon  tax  on  all  fuel  (both 
gasoline  and  Jet  fuel)  used  In  general  avia- 
tion 

Registration  Tax. — The  House  bill  would 
Impose  an  annual  aircraft  registration  tax  of 
»25  plus  two  cents  per  pound  for  a  piston- 
powered  aircraft;  the  registration  tax  would 
be  $25  plus  3  5f  i^er  pound  for  turbine-pow- 
ered aircraft  This  tax  would  be  Imposed  on 
both  general  and  commercial  aircraft.  The 
Finance  Committee  bill  would  Impose  a  $25 
registration  tax  on  all  aircraft,  but  It  would 
not  Impose  the  poundage  tax  of  the  House 
bill  on  anv  aircraft  with  four  seats  or  less. 
This  modification  would  relieve  55  percent  of 
the  aircraft  used  in  general  aviation  from 
the  poundage  portion  of  the  registration 
tax. 

The  Committee  bill  would  permit  a  lessee 
to  pay  the  registration  tax  If  he  so  desired; 
if  the  lessee  did  not  pay  the  tax.  the  owner 
of  the  aircraft  would  remain  liable. 

The  House  bill  would  provide  for  a  refund 
of  a  portion  of  the  registration  tax  when  the 
aircraft  is  used  in  foreign  commerce.  In 
c.ises  where  foreign  transportation  consti- 
tutes a  Eittnificant  proportion  of  the  use  of 
the  aircraft,  the  Finance  Committee  bill 
would  permit  a  reduction  in  the  current  reg- 
istration tax  owed,  based  on  the  carrier's 
experience  during  the  previous  year.  Appro- 
prate  adjustment  would  be  made  at  year- 
end  to  assure  that  the  correct  tax  Is  paid. 

Airport  and  Ann-ay  Trust  Fund. — The 
Committee  approved  the  provisions  of  tho 
House  bill  establishing  an  airport  and  air- 
way trust  f'.ind    Since  both  S.  3108  and  Title 

II  of  HR.  14465  contain  provisions  for  a 
trust  fund,  the  Committee  on  Finance  ap- 
proved a  Committee  floor  amendment  which 
would  strike  the  trust  fund  authorization 
provisions  from  S    3108 

Eilcrttie  Date—The  House  bill  was  passed 
In  November  1969.  and  the  taxes  under  the 
bill  would  have  been  effective  beginnng 
January.  i9"0  The  Finance  Committee 
.imended  the  effective  dates  as  follows: 

1 1 )  The  passenger  transportation  tax,  the 
cargo  tax  and  the  $3  International  travel  fa- 
cilities use  tax  would  be  effective  as  of  May 
1     1970. 

(2)  The  registration  tax  for  aircraft  not 
subject  to  the  poundage  tax  (that  Is.  planes 
with  four  seats  or  less)  would  be  effective 
July  1.  1970 

i3)  The  registration  tax  for  aircraft  sub- 
ject to  the  poundage  tax  would  be  efTectlve 
April  1.  1970.  Since  the  tax  Is  levied  on  a  fiscal 
year    basis    (from    July    1    to    the    following 


June  30) ,  the  tax  due  on  April  1,  1970,  would 
only  be  for  one-quarter  of  the  year. 

(4)  The  7<  tax  on  fuel  used  In  general 
aviation  would  become  efifectlve  April  1, 
1970. 

TeTmination  of  New  Taxes. — The  Finance 
Committee  bill  would  terminate  the  addi- 
tional taxes  and  the  trust  fund  on  June  30, 
1980,  unless  the  Congress  acts  to  extend  the 
taxes  beyond  that  date. 

Reventte  Estimates. — The  revenues  to  the 
new  trust  fund  under  the  House  bill  and 
under  the  Finance  Committee  bill  are  shown 
In  the  following  table: 


two  committees.  We  received  nothing  but 
the  best  cooperation  from  them,  and  I 
am  confident  that  the  FinaJice  Commit- 
tee amendments  to  title  n  are  better 
amendments  because  of  the  suggestions 
made  to  us  by  the  Commerce  Committee. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 


FISCAL  YEAR  1971  REVENUE  ESTI^ 
|ln  millions  ot  dollars] 


[ES 


House  bill 


Finance 

Committee 

biin 


Passenger  transportation  tax 507  526 

5-percent  cargo  tax 43  43 

7  cents  per  gallon  fuel  tax  on 

general  aviation     .  46  47 

International  travel  facilities  use  tax.  27  28 

Registration  tax  _   .  27  24 

Tax  on  aircraft  tires  and  tubes 3  3 

Total... 652  671 

1  Based  on  revised  estimates  from  the  Department  ol  Trans- 
portation Only  the  estimate  ot  the  registration  tax  receipts 
reflecl  substantive  changes  by  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance  I  am  herewith 
repKJrting  S.  3108  without  recommenda- 
tion. In  eflfect,  this  action  restores  the 
Commerce  Committee  approved  bill  to 
the  Senate  Calendar.  In  a  few  days,  I  will 
report  the  Finance  Committee  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  14465. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Commerce  Committee  in- 
tends to  follow  the  procedure  of  perfect- 
ing the  construction  program  legislation 
by  reference  to  the  provisions  of  S.  3108, 
and  that  when  the  construction  program 
has  been  perfected,  the  text  of  that  bill 
will  be  substituted  for  title  I  of  the  House 

bill. 

That  being  the  case  and  in  accordance 
with  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  the  Committee  on 
Finance  has  included  among  its  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  14465  the  deletion  of  title  I. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  both 
S.  3108  and  title  n  of  H.R.  14465  contain 
provisions  establishing  new  aii-way  trust 
funds.  The  provisions  differ  in  some  re- 
spects, most  of  them  minor.  In  order  to 
avoid  this  duplicative  legislative  au- 
thority and  to  assure  that  only  one  trust 
fund  is  established  and  that  its  provisions 
are  complete,  the  Committee  on  Finance 
has  authorized  and  directed  me  to  offer 
an  amendment  striking  out  the  trust 
fund  provisions  in  S.  3108  when  that 
legislation  comes  before  the  Senate  for 
debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  legis- 
lation demonstrates  more  completely 
than  any  legislation  we  have  dealt  with 
recently  how  two  committees  with  juris- 
diction over  the  same  measure  can  con- 
sider the  legislation  and  report  the  best 
possible  amendments  to  the  Senate  with- 
out either  committee  raising  the  hackles 
of  the  other  committee.  The  progress  of 
this  legislation  through  the  committee 
system  has  been  marked  by  constant  con- 
tact between  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  and  the  chairman  of 
tJie  Finance  Committee,  and  also  by 
steady  liaison  between  the  staffs  of  these 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  353— RESOLU- 
TION REPORTED  TO  PAY  A  GRA- 
TUITY TO  SUZANNE  K.  PALMER 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  the  following  original  res- 
olution (S.  Res.  3531  ;  which  was  placed 
on  the  calendar: 

S.  Res.  353 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Stizanne  K.  Palmer,  widow  of  James  E. 
Palmer,  Jr.,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one 
year's  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  re- 
ceiving by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said 
sum  to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  funeral 
expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cranston  i  : 

S.  3385.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  Income  limita- 
tions applicable  to  non-service-connected 
pension  for  veterans  and  widows,  to  increase 
the  Income  limitations  appUcable  to  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation  for 
dependent  parents,  and  to  liberalize  the  rates 
of  such  pension  and  such  dependency  and 
Indemnity  compensation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Talmadge  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rec- 
ord   under    the    appropriate    heading.) 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Moss)  : 

S.  3386.  A  bill  authorizing  the  conveyance 
of  certain  lands  to  the  University  of  Utah, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The   remarks   of   Mr.   Benkett   when   he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TALMADGE : 

S.  3387.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
ride  an  additional  source  of  financing  for 
the  rural  telephone  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Talmadge  when   he 
reported  the  bill  appear  earlier  in  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
Bv  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S.  3388.  A  bin  to  establish  an  Environ- 
mental Quality  Administration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he  intro- 
duced  the  bill   appear  later  in   the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.  I 
By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

S.  3389.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  protection, 
development,  and  enhancement  of  the  pub- 
lic recreation  values  of  the  public  lands; 

8.  3390.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 19,  1964  (78  Stat.  98C)  entitled  th« 
Classification  and  Mviltlple  Use  Act;  and 

S.  3391.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
teml>er  19,  1964  (78  Stat.  989)  as  amended, 
entitled  the  Public  Land  Sale  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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(The  remarks  of  Mr    Jackson  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bills  appcir  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropruite  heading-  I 
B\  Mr  FONG 

S  3392  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  accord  to  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  UUnds  the 
same  tariff  treatment  as  is  provided  for  In- 
sular poesessions  of  U\e  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance 

S  3393  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ruflna  K 
Olplndo;  and  ^   ,, 

S  3394  A  bill  for  the  relief  r>f  Rodolfo 
Evan^elis-a  Corpus:  to  the  Commltl**  on  the 
Judiciary 

S  3385— IKrKODL'(-ri(  )N  OF  A  BH.L 
TO  INCKEASF  THK  INCOMF  l.IMI- 
TMIONS  AND  LIBKRALIZK  TTIF 
R^TFS  OF  PFNSICNS  fOR  VPT- 
ERANS  .\ND  WIDOWS  OF  VFT- 
ERANrf 

Mr  TAL-MADGF  Mr  President.  I  in- 
trodvice.  for  iiiy^t-lf  and  for  the  dis- 
Un^m-shed  chairman  of  the  Veterai^s' 
Aflairs  SubcumnuiUH'  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Commiliee,  Senator 
Cra-nstos.  a  bill  to  increase  the  income 
limitations  and  liberalize  Uie  rates  of 
pensioius  for  veteran.^  ar.d  widows  of  vet- 
era  :^s 

The  bill  would  increa.-^-  pension  txrie- 
fius  by  $160  million  annually  The  laruest 
increa,bes  vkould  go  to  those  veteran.-^  and 
widows  v^ho  have  the  greatest  need 
th.ose  with  little  or  no  income  uther  than 
their  pensions 

The  Veteran^'  Administration  has  pre- 
pared a  detailed  analysis  of  pensioners 
under  the  current  law  which  siiows  that 
about  one  out  of  six  \eteraas  receiving 
a  pension  has  virtually  no  income  other 
than  his  pension  About  half  of  those 
veteraiis  receiving  pensions  under  the 
current  law  have  incomes  of  less  than 
$100  a  month  otlier  than  their  pension 
As  far  as  widows  are  concerned,  one  out 
of  seven  has  virtually  no  other  source  of 
Income  other  than  her  widjw  ^  pen.sion 
Half  have  incomes  of  less  than  $75  a 
month  These  are  the  veterans  and  wid- 
ows who  would  receive  the  greatest  In- 
creases under  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today 

My  collea*;ues  m  the  Senate  are  no 
doubt  aware  of  another  problem  that 
thLs  bill  IS  aimed  at  solving  About  four 
out  of  five  pensioners  also  receive  social 
security  Since  the  benefit^s  under  the 
veterans'  pension  program  are  i-elated  to 
income,  they  are  reduced  when  sxrial 
security  benefits  go  up. 

In  virtually  ail  cases,  the  s<x-ial  se- 
curity mcrease  is  greater  than  the  de- 
crease m  the  veterans'  pension,  but  even 
so  the  veteran  or  widow  is  denied  a  por- 
tion of  the  social  security  benefit  increase 
that  other  social  security  beneficiaries 
receive 

Under  present  law.  the  15-percent  in- 
cre£ise  in  social  security  benefits  just 
passed  by  the  Cons,'ress  in  December  will 
not  be  taken  into  account  for  veterans' 
pension  purposes  imtil  January  1971 

But  if  the  Congress  does  not  take  leg- 
islative action  before  next  January, 
about  1, '230. 000  perLsioners — 69  percent 
of  those  on  the  rolls  under  the  current 
law— will  face  a  pension  reduction  in 
January  1971 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  I  am 


introducing  today,  liowever.  only  160,000 
pensioners — 9  percent  of  those  on  the 
rolls — will  face  a  pension  loss  In  other 
words,  more  than  a  million  pensioners. 
60  percent  of  those  on  the  rolls,  will  be 
saved  from  a  pension  cut  if  my  bill  be- 
comes law 

The  bill  does  this  in  three  ways 
V\rsi.  pension   rates  are  increased   to 
more  than  make  up  for  the  loss  which 
would   otherwise   occur    becaase    of    the 
social  security  inciease 

Second,  income  limitations  under  the 
pension  pro j ram  are  increastxl  substan- 
tially, from  S'J  0.10  to  $-2  300  m  the  casr 
of  a  single  veteran  or  widow,  and  from 
$3,200  to  S3. 600  m  the  case  of  a  veteran 
or  widow  with  dependents 

Third,  my  bill  removes  the  present  ex- 
clusion of  10  percent  of  social  .security 
and  certain  other  income  and  substitutes 
in.-Jtead  a  hi.fher.  more  equitable  i)ension 
rate  structure 

The  relatively  few  veterans  who  would 
face  a  pension  reduction  even  under  mv 
bill  are  the  pensioners  who  are  recnv- 
in't  a  substantial  dollar  increase  m  their 
social  security  benefits  Even  for  these 
veterans,  the  pension  reduction  they 
would  face  is  smaller  than  it  will  be  if 
no  legislative   action   is   taken 

Mr  President.  I  would  like  to  illustrate 
the  impact  of  th*^  bill  with  .some  con- 
crete examples 

.A  veteran  viith.  n  i  deiiendents  who  re- 
ceived a  social  security  benefit  of  $85  90 
in  DiH-ember  1969  was  eligible  for  a  pen- 
sion nf  $88  for  a  total  monthly  income 
of  $173  90  The  Congress  has  just  in- 
cr'-ased  his  social  security  benefit  to 
$98  80  Under  present  law,  his  monthly 
pension  wmild  be  rut  $4  in  January  1971 
fur  a  total  income  of  <;i82  80 

Under  mv  bill,  not  only  would  his  pen- 
sion not  be  cut— it  would  actually  be 
increased  $2  Thus  this  veteran  would 
get  both  the  full  benefit  of  his  .social 
security  increase  plus  an  additional 
sm.all  increase  in  his  i^enslon  for  a  total 
income  of  $188  80 

Let  us  take  a  .second  ca.se  a  married 
veteran  who.se  social  ,s«>curlty  benefit  in 
December  1969  was  $112  70  He  was  ell- 
?;ible  for  a  $103  monthly  veteran's  pen- 
sion, for  a  total  income  of  $215  70  The 
Congress  Increa.sed  his  social  security 
benefit  to  $129  60 

Under  pre.sent  law,  his  pension  will 
be  cut  to  $101  next  January.  makiiK'  his 
total  income  $230  60  Under  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  today.  hLs  pension  will 
t>e  increased  to  $110  Instead  of  cut.  and 
he  will  have  the  full  b«>r.eflt  of  the  social 
.security  Increas*'  plus  a  $7  pension  in- 
crease for  a  totil  income  of  $239  60 

Now  let  us  take  a  case  that  falls  in 
the  small  group  of  veterans  whose  pen- 
sion will  be  reduced  even  under  my  bill. 
Tills  would  happen  m  the  casi>  of  a  mar- 
ried veteran  with  a  social  security  bene- 
fit of  $179  70  m  December  1969  Tills 
veteran  was  eligible  for  a  monthly  ix-n- 
sion  of  $84,  for  a  total  income  of  $263.70 
Ttie  Congress  increased  his  social  se- 
curity benefit  to  $206  70 

Under  present  law.  his  pension  will 
drop  to  $75 — a  $9  cut— next  January. 
bringing  his  total  Income  to  $281  70.  Un- 
der my  bill  his  pe:.slon  would  be  reduced 
only  $1  and  the  veterans  toUl  income 


would  be  $289.70  In  other  words,  this 
veteran  s  social  security  benefits  are  go- 
uv;  up  $27  monthly,  while  his  pen-sion 
under  my  blU  will  go  down  only  SI. 

As  a  last  ca.>e.  Mr  President,  let  us 
consider  the  case  of  a  widow  with  one 
child  vvlio.sf  nioiitlily  .  ociiil  socanty  bene- 
fit 111  December  1969  was  $106.  She  wa.s 
eligible  tor  a  $83  widow  s  pciLsion  for  a 
tuUl  income  of  $189  The  Congress  in- 
creased her  social  security  t)enefit  to 
$122 

Under  present  law  her  pension  would 
drop  to  $79  in  January  1971  brinmn'; 
her  total  income  to  $20 1.  Under  my  bill, 
lier  pension  will  nut  be  cut.  but  instead 
vsili  be  raised  to  S85.  ^;iving  her  the  full 
benelit  of  her  .social  security  t>enelit  in- 
crease and  raising  her  total  income  to 
$207 

Mr  President,  I  would  hope  that  tlie 
Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Legislation 
V.111  act  on  this  measure  to  increase  the 
peiL^ion  income  limitations  and  liberalize 
the  i>enslon  rales  m  a  timely  manner  to 
avoid  reductions  that  would  otherwise 
take  place 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RE(  ORt) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and.  Without  objection,  the  bill 
vv  111  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  bill  'S.  3385  I  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
income  limitations  applicable  to  non- 
service-connected  pension  for  veterans 
and  widows,  to  increase  the  income 
Umitations  applicable  to  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  for  dependent 
parenus,  and  to  lit>eralize  the  rates  of 
such  pension  and  such  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  introduced  by 
Mr  Talm.adge,  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cr.'.nston.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Penance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
s    3385 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  t'le  United  States  of 
America  m  Conffre.ss  assernbled.  That  la) 
the  tiible  In  subsection  ibi  of  section  521 
of  title  38,  Unl'ed  States  Code,  Is  amended 
to  appear  as  follows: 


■Coluffln  1 

Coiumnll 

Annual  income 

Mofe 

Equal  to  or 

than  - 

but 

less  than  — 

$400 

»}?5 

{400 

SOO 

117 

boO 

MB 

*H 

600 

m 

IM 

700 

aoo 

*S 

goo 

leo 

Itt 

900 

t.«w 

M 

i.uoo 

1   ino 

1.200 

s 

1  :oo 

1.30 

« 

1  3M 

I.400 

n 

1  IOC 

1.S0O 

7S 

l.SOO 

I.  COO 

70 

1  600 

1.700 

64 

1.700 

i.aao 

SI 

1,80U 

1.900 

52 

1.900 

2.000 

48 

2,000 

2.100 

38 

2.100 

2.200 

34 

2,200 

2.300 

30". 

lb)   The  table  in   subsection    (c)    of  such 
section  521  Ls  amended  to  appear  as  follows: 
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"Column  I 


Column  II 


Column  III 


Column  IV 


Annual  income 


More  than- 


but 


Equal  to  or 
less  than— 


One  dependent 


Two  dependents 


Three  or  more 
dependents 


KOO 

$130 

J600 

700 

128 

700 

800 

126 

800 

900 

124 

900 

1,000 

122 

1,000 

1,100 

120 

1.  100 

1.200 

118 

1,?00 

1.300 

116 

1,300 

1.400 

114 

1,400 

1.500 

112 

l,bOO 

1.600 

no 

1  600 

1.700 

107 

1   700 

1.800 

104 

1  800 

1.900 

101 

1,900 

2,000 

98 

2  000 

2,100 

95 

2.100 

2.200 

92 

2.200 

2,300 

89 

2.300 

2,400 

86 

2.480 

2.500 

83 

2.500 

2.600 

80 

2. 600 

2.700 

77 

2.700 

2.800 

74 

2,800 

2.900 

71 

2.900 

3.000 

68 

3.000 

3.100 

64 

3.100 

3.200 

60 

3.200 

3.300 

S6 

3,iOO 

3.400 

St 

3.400 

3.500 

43 

3,  WO 

3.600 

35 

$135 
133 
Ul 
129 
127 
12S 
122 
119 
118 
lU 
110 
107 
104 
101 
96 
9S 
92 
89 
86 
S3 
80 
77 
74 
71 
68 
64 
60 
S6 
SI 
43 
35 


$140 
137 
134 
131 
128 
125 
122 
119 
116 
113 

no 

107 
104 
101 
98 
95 
92 
89 
86 
83 
80 
77 
74 
71 
68 
64 
60 
56 
51 
43 
35" 


(c)  The  table  In  subsection  (b)  of  section 
541  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  U 
amended  to  appear  as  follows: 


"Column  I 


Column  II 


Annual  income 


More 
Ihan- 


hut 


Equal  to  or 
less  than  — 


X 


/ 

^00 

WO 

1400      / 

500 

78 

SOO     / 

600 

76 

600    / 

700 

74 

700   / 

800 

72 

800  f 

900 

69 

900 

1.000 

66 

1,000 

1.100 

63 

1. 100  \ 

1.200 

60 

1,200  / 

1.300 

57 

1.300/ 

1.400 

54 

1.400/ 

1.500 

51 

1.500 

1.600 

47 

1.700 

43 

1  TOO 

1,800 

39 

i'» 

1.900 

35 

2.000 

30 

2  OOP 

2.100 

24 

im 

2.200 

21 

2,m 

2.300 

18 

(e)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  541  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$16"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$17". 

(f)  Section  542  (a)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$40"  and  "$16"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$43"  and  "$17",  respectively. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  table  In  subsection  (b)  (1) 
of  section  415  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  appear  as  follows : 


(d)   The  table  In  subsection   (c)   of  Bucb 
section  541  Is  amended  to  appear  as  follows: 


"Column  I 


Column  II 


Annual  income 


'Column 

1 

Column  II 

Total  annual  Income 

More  than 

but 

Equal  to  or 
less  than— 

{800 

$94 

{800 

900 

90 

900 

1,000 

86 

1.000 

1,100 

82 

1.100 

1,200 

76 

1,200 

1,300 

69 

1,300 

1.400 

62 

1,400 

I.  SOO 

55 

1,500 

1.600 

48 

1.600 

1,700 

41 

1.700 

1,800 

34 

1.800 

1,900 

23 

1.900 

2,000 

22 

2,000 

2.100 

16 

2,100 

2.200 

14 

2.200 

2.300 

12". 

Moie 

than—         but 


S600 
700 
800 
900 

1. 100 
1.200 
1,300 
1,400 
1,500 
1.600 
1.700 
1,800 
1,900 

2:000 

2,100 
2,200 
2,300 
2.400 
2,  SOO 
2,600 
2,700 
2,800 
2,900 
3,000 
3,100 
3.200 
3.300 
3.400 
3.500 


Eq'ial  to  or 
less  than— 


{600 

700 

800 

900 

1.000 

1.100 

1.200 

1.300 

1.400 

1.500 

1.600 

1.700 

1,800 

1.900 


000 
100 
200 
300 
400 


2.500 


{97 
96 
95 
94 
93 
92 
91 
89 
87 
85 
83 
81 
79 
77 
75 
73 
71 
69 
67 
65 
63 
61 
59 
57 
55 
53 
51 
49 
47 
45 
42" 


(b)   The  table  In  subsection   (c)   of  such 
section  415  is  amended  to  appear  as  follows: 


"Column  I 


Column  II 


Total  annual  income 
More  than—        but    Equal  to  or  less 

than— 


$800 

900 
1.000 
1,100 
1.200 
1,300 
1.400 
1,500 
1.600 
1.700 
1,800 
1,900 
2,000 
2,100 
2,200 


$800 
900 

l.OOD 
1  100 
1.200 
1,300 
1.400 
1.500 
1.600 
1.700 
1,800 
1.900 
2,000 
2,100 
2,200 
2,300 


$63 
61 
S8 

54 

51 

47 
42 
37 
32 

28 
24 
21 
18 
15 
13 
12" 


(c)    The  table  In  subsection   (d)    of  such 
section  416  Is  amended  to  app>ear  as  follows: 


"Column  I 


Column  II 


Total  combined  annual  income 
More  than—  but 


Equal  to  or 
less  than— 


{1.000 
1,100 
1.200 
1.300 
1.400 
1.500 
1,600 
1,700 
1,800 
1,900 
2.000 
2.100 
2.200 
2.300 
2,400 
2,500 
2.600 
2.700 
2,800 
2,900 
3,000 
3.100 
3,200 
3,300 
3.400 
3.500 


{1,000 
1,100 
1,200 
1,300 
1,400 
1,500 
1,600 
1.700 
1.800 
1,900 
2,000 
2,100 
2,200 
2,300 
2,400 
2,500 
2,600 
2,700 
2.800 
2.900 
3,000 
3.100 
3,200 
3.300 
3  400 
3.500 
3.600 


{63 
62 
60 
St 
56 
54 
52 
SO 
48 
46 
44 
42 
40 
38 
36 
31 
32 
30 
28 
26 
24 
22 
20 
tt 
16 
14 
12" 


Sec.  3.  Clause  (G)  of  section  415(g)  (1)  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  and  clause  (6)  of 
section  503  of  such  title  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  Janufiry  1.  1971. 


INCREASE  IN  VETERANS'  PENSIONS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  I  joined  with  the  distingtiished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Vet- 
erans' Legislation  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  (Mr.  Talmadge)  In  introducing  a 
bill  to  increase  compensation  payments  to 
disabled  veterans  whose  disability  is 
service-related— S.  3348. 

Today  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  him 
in  introducing  a  bill — S.  3385 — to  im- 
prove and  increase  payments  under  the 
veterans'  and  widows'  and  orphans' 
pension  program. 

One  major  aim  of  the  bill  is  to  increase 
pension  benefits  to  veterans,  widows,  and 
orphans.  The  bill  provides  a  larger  in- 
crease— about  8  percent — to  those  wid- 
ows, veterans,  and  orphans  who  have 
little  or  no  income  other  than  their 
pension. 

The  bill's  second  major  aim  is  related 
to  pensioners  who  receive  social  security 
benefits  as  well  as  veterans'  pensions. 
Four  out  of  five  pensioners  fall  in  this 
category. 

In  December,  Congress  passed  a  15- 
percent  social  security  benefit  increase 
which  I  strongly  supported  as  essential 
to  help  those  on  fixed  income  cope  with 
rapidly  increasing  costs  of  living.  I  have 
received  many  letters  from  pensioners 
who  are  concerned  lest  their  pension 
benefits  be  reduced  as  social  security 
benefits  rise. 

As  Senator  Talbiadge  has  pointed  out, 
under  present  law,  the  social  security 
increase  will  produce  no  reduction  in 
pensions  during  1970.  However,  the  Con- 
gress must  act  legislatively  this  year  if 
we  are  to  protect  seven  out  of  every  10 
pensioners  from  an  unfortunate  pension 
reduction  next  January,  due  to  the  social 
security  increase,  at  a  time  when  their 
fixed  incomes  will.  I  fear,  despite  efforts 
to  moderate  inflation,  be  worth  less  in 
purchasing  power.  The  bill  I  am  prlvi- 
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le^ed  to  cosponsJi  today  meeus  this  prob- 
lem directly 

First  under  the  bill  the  income  limita- 
tions would  be  substantially  increased 
from  $2,000  to  $2,300  for  a  veteran  or 
widow  with  no  dependent's,  and  from 
S3, 200  to  $3,600  for  a  veteran  or  widow 
with  dependents 

Second  the  bill  would  increase  pen- 
sion rates  as  I  have  just  described 

Third  as  a  part  of  this  overall  reu- 
sion  in  the  pension  structure  mcreasme 
rates  and  income  limitations— the  bill 
would  delete  the  present  10-percent  ex- 
clusion of  social  security  and  certain 
other  retirement  income. 

The   result   of   the   rate   schedules   in 
this    bill    would    be    that    all    veterans, 
widows  and  orphans  would  receive  more 
than   thev   will  if   no  legislation   is  en- 
acted  Less  than  10  percent  of  the  pen- 
sioners  under   current   law    will   face   a 
slight    reduction    m   their   pension   next 
Januarv  even  if  this  bill  becomes  law. 
but    most  importantly,  as  Senator  Tal- 
M.fDCE  has  already  so  well  ;x>inted  out, 
this  reduction  will  be  minimized  by  the 
bills  provisions  In  other  words,  the  pen- 
sions of  virtually  all  pensioners  will  not 
onlv  not  be  reduced  if  this  bill  becomes 
law  but  thev  will  be  increased  The  small 
number  who  will  face  a  sliiiht  reduction 
even  under  the  bill  are  those  whom  the 
Congress   has   already    granted    a   sub- 
stantial increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits 

Mr  President  all  disabled  veterans 
and  their  families  owe  Senator  T.^L- 
MADCE  a  ereat  vote  of  confidence  for  his 
o'ltsunding  leadership  on  this  bill  and 
S  3348  I  am  hopeful  that  this  needed 
legislation  will  be  enacted  this  year,  and 
I  will  continue  to  work  closely  *'ith  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georsia  to 
achieve  these  Imporunt  legislative  goals 
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S  3386— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  RELOCATION  OF 
BLT^EAU  OF  MINES  BLTLDING  AT 
UNI\'ERSIT\'  OF  UTAH 


Mr  BENNETT  Mr.  President,  en  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Utah  'Mr  Moss'. 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authonze  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  build  and  equip  a  metallurgy 
research  center  on  land  previously  owned 
by  Fort  Douglas  Military  Reservation 

I  understand  similar  legislation  is  be- 
ing introduced  today  in  the  House.  The 
bill  is  an  authorization  to  relocate  cer- 
tain building.-^  on  the  University  of  Utah 
campus  The  present  Bureau  of  Minps 
building  is  m  the  heart  of  the  university 
campus  on  property  that  is  desperately 
needed  for  other  purposes  The  univer- 
sity IS  arLxious  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
facility  be  transferred  to  the  area  where 
Its  new  re.^icarch  park  is  being  built. 

Such  a  move  would  be  m  the  btst  in- 
terest ot  the  university  and  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  I  have  worked  very  closely  with 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  uni- 
versity officials  on  this  legislation  and  I 
urge  the  Senate  Intenor  Committee  to 
take  early  action  on  it 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  back- 
ground descnptlon  of  the  problem  pre- 


pared  by   Llie   imnersity   be   pruited   in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OI-TICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred and  without  objection,  the  de- 
scription will  bo  printed  in  the  Record 

The  bill  •  S  3386  >  authorizing  the  con- 
vevance  of  certain  lands  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utah,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced bv  Mr  Bennett  .for  himself 
and  Mr  Moss>.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior   and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  material,  presented  by  Mr  Ben- 
nett, is  as  follows 

B*CKCiROUN3    .\UTtRML   ON    THE    PnoPt-SED   US 

BvREAC    OP     MiNES-UNivTRsrrv     or     Utah 

Legislation 

On  February   21     IB35.   the  33rd  O.Ilgr^-^,s 
Second    Session,    approved    a    land    grant    to 
the  University  of  the  St.ite  of  Deserel   (n..w 
the  Unlversltv  of  Utah).  Chapter  CXVII    It 
WIS   lust   t«n  nionth.s  Uiter  th.it   the  leglsla- 
'ure   of    the   territory   of   Utah   t-nnted   and 
confirmed  a  campus  tract  of  560  acres  for  the 
Unlversltv    Approximately  seven  years  later^ 
in    1862    Colonel   Patricic   Edward   Conner  of 
•»e   United   States    Army    led    federal    troops 
in    the   Great   Salt    Lake    Valley    and   estnb- 
llihed  a  camp  east  of  Salt  Lake  City  on  the 
University  ground.s    Although  designated  by 
a  rock  wall  and  generally  spoken  of  as    •the 
Unlversltv  grounds     no  University  buildings 
ae  yet  occupied  the  site    As  the  commanding 
officer   of    the  Third   Infantry   of    California 
volunteers,   he   issued  an  order  establishing 
Cimp   Douglas  on   a   four  square  mile   tract 
at    this    point     On   September    3     1867    this 
w.is  officially   deslgiUited   a   military    re,er;a- 
f.on  bv  the  President  of  the  United  States 
In  the  years  since  this  lime  the  Army  and 
the    United    Suites    government    ha-s    relln- 
quu-hed    a   major   portion   of    this   land   and 
a  ^;reat   deal   of   11   has   been  restored  to  the 
University    of    U'ah     However,    a    small    plat 
of  thirteen  acres  ^K^ated  almost  In  the  very 
center    of    the    present    University    of    UtAh 
cunpus  was  retained  by  the  government  for 
the  establishment  of  the  United  SUUes  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  Laboralory  facilities  were  con- 
structed   there   by   the   government   in    1939 
Supplementary    buildings    consisting    of    a 
gara?e     a    shop    building    ajid    a    warehouse 
were  subsequently  constructed    The  United 
States    Bureau    of    Mines    facility    has    been. 
md  stui  is   a  welcome  part  of  the  University 
community    Actually    since  IttH  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  has  been  on  the  c;unpus  and  until 
1939   occupied   a    University    building 

However,  in  ||ie  ensuing  years  since  1939 
the  Unlver-,ity^;-.s  experienced  tremendous 
growth  It  ha-s  surrounde<l  the  Bureati  of 
Mines  property  with  Unlversl'y  buildings  on 
three  sides  and  contemplates  additional  de- 
velopment on  the  fourth  side  Student  auto- 
mobile traffic  contribute-,  to  what  might  be 
C'jnsidered  engulfment  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mine=  property  by  University  activity 

In  October  of  1968  when  the  Army  declared 
surplus  a  major  portion  of  its  Fort  Douglas 
properties   the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines 
acquired  thirty  four  acres  on  what  is  desig- 
nated as  the  Fort  Douglas  Rifle  Range    This 
Mte    Is    adjacent    to   the    University   of    Utah 
campus  and  Immediately  contiguous  to  pr..p- 
ertv   acquired   by   the   University   for  the  es- 
tata'lshment  of   a   University   Research   Park 
The  establishment  of  this  Research  Park  has 
the  wholcheaned  cooperation  and  support  of 
the  Governor  and  the  people  of  the  state  of 
Utah     Se-eral    industrial    organizations    in- 
c'udlng  a  mamr  mining  company   are  pres- 
ently   nego'latlng   for   site    locations   on    the 
Research   Park  area    PUirnlng   is  proreedUig 
f.  designate  a     mining  area     which  will   He 
c  .ntlguous  to  the  new  U  S    Bureau  of  Mines 

property  . 

The  proposal  provides  for  the  sale  of  the 
existing   US    Bureau   of   Mines   property   lo- 


cated on  the  University  of  Utah  campus  to 
the  University  of  Utah  at  such  time  as  the 
U  S  Bureau  of  Mines  has  obtained  new  fa- 
cilities and  is  removed  from  Its  existing  site 
The  legislation  should  provide  for  restoration 
of  land  to  the  University  whlcli  the  govern- 
ment gave  to  It  in  1855  and  also  provide  for 
the  sale  of  existing  facilities  at  a  fair  market 
value  to  the  University  of  Utah 


S  3388— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  AN  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL QUALITY  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President,  I  introduce 
legislation  to  consolidate  and  coordinate 
our  basic  national  environmental  quaUty 
efforts  through  the  creation  of  an  En- 
vironmental Quality  Administration 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  at  least 
90  separate  Federal  environmental  qual- 
ity programs  Twenty-six  quasi-Govern- 
mental units  and  14  Interagency  com- 
mittees share  in  the  responsibility  for 
environmental  efforts.  Counter  produc- 
tive efforts— for  example,  the  solid  wast* 
disposal  plant  that  pours  black  fumes 
into  the  environment- are  Inevitable  In 
this  tvpe  of  helter-skelter  arrangement. 
At  the  very  least,  these  overlapping  agen- 
cies create  a  jungle  of  redtape  through 
which  only  the  most  determined  appli- 
cants can  hack  their  way. 

My  bill  would  alleviate  thLs  problem 
bv  consolidating,  under  a  single  Environ- 
mental Quality  Administration,  existing 
programs  In  the  three  basic  environ- 
mental quality  areas  The  En\ironmental 
Qualitv  Administration  would  have  an 
air  pollution  control  division,  a  water 
pollution  control  division,  and  a  division 
of  solid  waste  disposal.  The  overall  di- 
rection of  this  effort  would  be  left  to  an 
administrator,  who  would  be  appointed 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 

This  approach.  I  believe,  would  create 
a    functional    agency    within    workable 
jurisdictional  limits.  Obviously,  questions 
of  population  density  and  mass  trans- 
portation are  closely  related  to  the  three 
basic  areas  of  air  pollution,  water  pollu- 
tion  and  solid  wast*  disposal.  Similarly. 
I  recognize  that  the  Farmers'  Home  Ad- 
ministration, the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission,  and  the  Tennessw  Valley 
Authorltv  are  engaged,  too.  In  efforts  af- 
fecting    the     environment.     Therefore^ 
while   not  seeking   a  direct  transfer  of 
these    responsibilities   as   well,    my   bill 
would  provide  a  •clearinghouse"   func- 
tion for  the  administration.  Under  this 
concept,  the  Envlmomental  (Jbality  Ad- 
ministration  would   be    responsible    for 
compiling  data,  aiding  applicants,  and 
di^.-rminatlng    Information    on    related 
efforts  which  would  contlnucy.o  be  ad- 
ministered bv  their  parent  agenlces. 

Mr  President,  since  the  opening  of  this 
91.st  Congre.ss.  a  tremendous  number  of 
speeches  have  been  devoted  to  our  critical 
environmental  quality  problem  Accord- 
ing to  Newsweek,  environmental  quality 
will  surpass  the  war  in  Vietnam  during 
1970  as  the  issue  to  which  the  most  Ime- 
age  in  the  Congressional  Record  will  be 
devoted  In  spite  of  this  torrent  of  verbi- 
age our  environmental  quality  problems 
continue  to  worsen.  I  need  only  look  at 
the  black  emissions  billowing  from  auto- 
mobile exhausts  on  my  way  to  the  Capitol 
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to  know  that  the  situation  Is  not  im- 
proving. 

Money  alone  cannot  provide  an  instant 
panacea.  From  fiscal  years  1957  through 
1969,  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration  awarded  grants  to 
States  and  their  subdivisions  totaling 
$1.2  billion  for  the  construction  of  sew- 
age treatment  facilities.  According  to  a 
recently  published  report  of  the  General 
Accotmting  Office,  the  9,400  projects  con- 
structed with  FWPCA  grants:  "have con- 
tributed to  abating  water  pollution  be- 
cause the  problem  would  have  been  worse 
if  the  projects  had  not  been  constructed. 
GAO  believes,  however,  that  the  benefits 
have  not  been  as  great  as  they  could 
have  been  because  many  waste  treatment 
facilities  have  been  constructed  on  water- 
ways where  major  polluters — industrial 
or  municipal — located  nearby  continued 
to  discharge  untreated  or  inadequately 
treated  wastes  into  the  waterways." 

As  long  as  the  administration  of  water 
quality  and  other  environmental  quality 
programs  is  handled  by  a  large  number 
of  separate  agencies,  a  coordinated  at- 
tack on  environmental  quality  problems 
will  be  impossible. 

Mr.  President,  the  sand  In  our  environ- 
mental hourglass  is  about  to  rim  out. 
The  parade  of  horribles  that  will  result  if 
we  do  not  take  quick  effective  action  has 
been  adequately  described  in  several 
articles.  My  bill  would  consolidate  exist- 
ing programs  in  a  workable  Environ- 
mental Quality  Administration.  I  urge 
the  prompt  enactment  of  my  measure  as 
a  positive  step  toward  making  good  on 
President  Nixon's  promise  "to  make 
clean  air,  clean  water,  and  open  spaces 
once  again  the  birthright  of  every 
American." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  analy- 
sis will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  3388  >  to  establish  an  En- 
vironmental Quality  Administration,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Scott,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

The  analysis,  presented  by  Mr.  Scott. 
Is  as  follows: 

Section -by-Section  Analysis  of  Bill  To  Es- 
tablish AN  Environmental  Quality  Ad- 
ministration 

Section  1  establishes  the  "Environmental 
Quality  Administration"  and  provides  that 
the  Administrator  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Section  2  establishes  a  Division  of  Water 
Pollution  Control,  an  Air  Pollution  Control 
Division,  and  a  Division  of  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal within  the  Administration.  A  Deputy 
Administrator  appointed  by  the  President  Is 
to  head  each  Division. 

Section  3  transfers  certain  functions  to  the 
Administration: 

A  Prom  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  all  functions  relating  to 
solid  waste  disposal,  water  hygiene  research, 
and  Mr  pollution  control. 

B.  Prom  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Envelopment  all  functions  relating  to 
construction  grants  for  water  and  sewer 
facilities. 

C.  Prom  the  Department  of  the  Interior  aU 
functions  relating  to  atmospheric  water  re- 
sources, saline  water  conversion,  and  water 
resources  programming. 


D.  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration  and  the  Water  Resources 
Council  win  become  part  of  the  Environ- 
mental Quality  Administration. 

E.  Section  3(f)  gives  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  transfer  related  functions  into  the 
Administration  for  180  days  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  act. 

Section  4  gives  the  Administration  a 
"clearing  house"  function  with  respect  to 
certain  programs  administered  by  other 
agencies.  The  Administration  will  compile  in- 
formation, assist  applicants,  and  disseminate 
Information  on  the  following: 

A.  Water  and  sewer  grants  and  water  con- 
servation loans  under  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. 

B.  Sewage  treatment  and  public  works  sup- 
plemental grants  from  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission. 

C.  Orant  and  loan  programs  available 
through  the  ESconomic  Development  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Section  6  gives  the  Administrator  the  au- 
thority to  carry  out  the  various  ftmctlons 
assigned  to  his  Administration. 

Section  6  provides  for  the  submission  of 
an  annual  report  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress. 

Section  7  specifies  the  dates  when  the  vari- 
ous provisions  of  this  act  will  become 
effective. 


S.  3389— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  LAND  RECREATION  ACT 
OP  1970 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  8  of  last  year  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  I  observed  that  Americans  in  in- 
creasing numbers  are  visiting  the  450 
million  acres  of  public  land  adminis- 
tered by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, Bureau  of  Land  Management.  I 
called  attention  to  a  publication  of  the 
Bureau  entitled  "Room  To  Roam." 

The  lands  are  there.  Our  population  is 
growing.  Our  people  have  discovered  that 
there  is  "room  to  roam"  on  these  public 
lands  which  encompass  20  percent  of  the 
Nation's  land  area.  Yet  we  have  neglected 
the  responsibility  to  meet  the  growing 
use  of  these  lands. 

Since  pioneer  days  the  public  lands 
have  played  a  significant  role  in  the  surg- 
ing growth  of  the  United  States.  This 
Federal  land  base  grew  as  new  territories 
were  purchased  or  acquired  and  shrank 
as  disposals  were  made  for  homesteaders. 
State  selection,  railroads,  and  other 
grants. 

Yet  today  there  remains  this  450  mil- 
lion acres  of  public  land.  Some  of  it  may 
be  suitable  for  disposal.  Tut  much  of 
this  vast  resource  has  those  unique 
characteristics  which  call  for  its  reten- 
tion for  public  use  and  proper  manage- 
ment in  the  interest  of  its  owners — the 
American  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, is  presently  completing  its  study  of 
our  public  land  laws.  The  report  of  the 
Commission  will  be  submitted  on  June  30 
of  this  year.  Many  important  recom- 
mendations will  be  presented  to  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  for  implement- 
ation. Pending  receipt  of  those  recom- 
mendations there  are  certain  actions  we 
can  take  now.  'We  must  respond  to  an 
obvious  and  critical  need  to  gain  the 
most  benefits  from  our  national  land 
resource. 

These  lands  range  from  the  Arctic 
Ocean's  edge  to  the  border  with  our  good 


neighbor,  Mexico.  They  embrace  arid 
desert  and  arctic  tundra.  In  fact  they 
contain  about  every  imaginable  type  of 
climate,  terrain,  and  water. 

Desert,  grassland,  forest,  and  tundra; 
valley,  plain,  or  mountain;  land  or 
swamp,  lake  or  stream — these  lands 
abound  in  opporttmity  for  they  truly 
give  man  room  to  roam. 

Recent  figures  reveal  that  over  30  mil- 
lion recreation  visits  a  year  are  made 
to  these  public  lands  with  a  projected  in- 
crease to  50  million  visits  by  1974. 

Now  being  discovered  for  their  full 
recreational  potential,  the  public  lands 
are  experiencing  this  explosive  growth 
in  use. 

Yet  today's  appropriations  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  recreational 
facilities  is  about  one-twentieth  the 
amount  provided  for  our  national  parks 
two  decades  ago  when  their  annual  \1sits 
were  equal  to  what  the  public  domain 
l%nds  receive  today. 

For  the  national  parks  we  had  Mis- 
sion 66  which  outlined  and  substantially 
carried  forward  a  plan  and  financing  to 
upgrade  the  national  parks  by  1966. 

Similar  support  for  development  of 
the  national  forests  produced  substan- 
tial forward  momentum  for  that  great 
resource. 

But  on  the  public  domain  lands  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  there  has  been  a  void — both  In 
announced  short-range  and  long-range 
plans  as  well  as  in  fimding. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  to- 
day is  designed  to  treat  this  void  in  pub- 
lic land  management. 

Hearings  will  be  scheduled  at  which 
time  our  committee  wiU  explore  in  depth 
the  recreational  opportunities  on  the 
public  lands,  the  goals  that  ought  to  be 
set — both  short  and  long  term  and  the 
financing  that  ought  to  be  provided. 

With  a  forecast  of  50  million  recrea- 
tion visits  to  the  public  lands  the  pres- 
ent unplanned  approach  cannot  con- 
tinue. 

Under  the  concepts  of  multiple  use  we 
have  an  obligation  to  those  who  have 
permits  to  use  the  public  lands  and  their 
resources  to  better  assure  that  use  con- 
flicts are  resolved.  With  30  million  rec- 
reational users,  largely  concentrated, 
there  have  been  conflicts.  This  resiilted 
because  there  Is  no  adequate  provision  of 
law  for  wise  and  flexible  utilization  of 
these  lands  in  harmony  with  other  uses. 

The  public  lands  have  recreational  op- 
portunities for  everyone.  Hiking,  camp- 
ing, and  picnicking  are  popular.  A  grow- 
ing legion  of  people  take  to  the  public 
lands  in  summer  on  motorbikes  and  sand 
buggies  and  in  winter  on  skis  and  snow- 
mobiles. Rock  collectors  swarm  over 
choice  areas  and  explore  hidden  can- 
yons. The  fisherman  and  hunter  seek 
the  geese  and  ducks,  the  bass  and  trout, 
the  antelope,  the  deer,  the  elk.  the  moose, 
and  the  moiuitain  sheep.  The  camera 
himter  stalks  the  game  that  abounds,  the 
plants,  and  the  scenery. 

Many  campgrounds  exist  on  the  pub- 
lic lands  but  they  lack  an  assured  safe 
water  supply,  sanitation  facilities,  or 
fireplaces.  Despite  the  fact  that  camp- 
ground facilities  are  grossly  inadequate 
and  despite  the  lack  of  good  access  roads, 
the  public  has  been  using  these  lands  in 
increasing  numbers. 
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The  demand  on  these  pubhc  lands  will 
continue  to  grow  as  the  NaUons  popula- 
tion, affluence,  and  mobility  increase 
while  the  land  base  remains  static 

Years  of  neglect  have  created  many 
problems  on  the  pubhc  lands  adminis- 
tered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. The  lack  of  regulations  and  en- 
forcement authority  ha\e  resulted  in 
wanton  vandalism  and  destruction  of  re- 
sources The  lack  of  sanitation  facilities 
has  created  health  hazards.  Overage,  lit- 
tering:, and  neslect  have  created  un- 
su'htly  bli^'hts  on  the  landsca;>e  The 
lack  of  pubhc  access  has  ■loc-ced  up' 
millions  of  .icres  of  public  land  for  the 
private  use  of  but  a  few.  and  many  out- 
standing- huntin:,'.  fishing,  and  other  op- 
portunities :ire  not  available  The  lack  of 
enforcement  authority  and  lack  of  in- 
terpretative and  restoration  work  h.as  re- 
sulted in  loss  of  irreplaceable  archeologl- 
cal  values 

With  this  bill.  I  offer  the  opportunity 
to  take  a  giant  stride  forward  nnd  tap 
the  recreation  potential  of  these  -ror-ot- 
ten  lands"  for  all  of  our  citizens  v.ith 
only  a  modest  investment  required.  The 
land  already  beloncs  to  the  public  and 
very  little  acquisition  wiU  be  necessary 
What  IS  needed  is  realistic  support  for 
development  of  this  potentially  preat  as- 
set. The  natural,  cultural,  and  h:?tonc 
qualities  of  this  ereat  land  must  be  pro- 
tected and  developed  within  the  frame- 
work of  multiple  use  management 

The  public  land^  contain  many  sites 
of  preat  archeological  value  where  the 
works  of  an  earlier  civilization  await 
scientific  discovery,  evaluation,  and  pro- 
tection 

All  of  tho^e  resources  need  a  plan  for 
development,  a  program  for  use,  and  a 
system  of  protection  made  operative 
within  a  multiple  use  framework.  Then 
those  450  million  acres  of  room  to  roam 
can  serve  all  200  million  Americans  as 
thev  should 

I  therefore  introduce  this  legislation  to 
alert  all  who  have  an  interest  in  these 
public  lands  that  the  time  has  come  for 
action.  The  committee  will  want  the 
best  advice  it  can  obtain  from  lo<\il  and 
State  governments,  from  all  who  use  the 
public  lands,  and  from  the  Depaiiment 
of  the  Interior 

In  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  consul- 
tation we  can  fashion  a  policy  and  a  pro- 
gram that  realizes  the  opportunities  and 
meets  the  oblieations  we  have  for  this 
priceless  portion  of  America's  environ- 
ment   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred 

The  bill  S  3389'  to  provide  for  the 
protection,  development,  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  public  recreation  values  of 
the  public  lands,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Jacksov.  wa^  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission, 
second,  the  Classification  and  Multiple 
Use  Act.  and  third,  the  Public  Land  Sale 
Act 

The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission IS  near  the  end  of  its.  work  Its 
report  to  the  President  and  to  Congress 
is  due  on  June  30  of  tins  year  The  au- 
thority under  the  other  two  acts  also 
expires  6  months  after  the  Commission's 
report  is  filed. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  report  of  the 
Commission  is  submitted,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  will  need  more  than  ever 
the  authority  contained  In  the  Cla.ssifi- 
cation  and  Multiple  Use  Act  and  the 
Public  Land  Sale  Act  if  he  is  to  imple- 
ment the  Commissions  recommenda- 
tions. More  than  that,  the  authorities 
contained  in  those  acts  have  proven  to 
be  valuable  tools  in  the  management  of 
our  public  lands  over  the  past  several 
years  Therefore.  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation today  which  would  make  these 
acts  permanent  I  believe  they  have  given 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  through 
its  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  a  valu- 
able and  effective  mechanism  for  admin- 
istering properly  our  national  land 
resources 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  will  explore  these  bills  very 
carefully  in  public  hearings  which  will 
^e  called  after  ample  time  for  their  study 
has  elapsed  We  will  welcome  the  com- 
ments of  all  those  tiruups  and  individuals 
who  are  interested  in  this  great  Ameri- 
can asset — our  national  resource  lands 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Jackson, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  as  follows: 

S  3390  .K  bVA  UD  .\mend  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 19.  1964  i78  Stat  986 1  entitled  tlie 
C'.a&slflcatlon  and   Multiple  Use  Act.:   and 

S  3391  .\  bill  "o  amend  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 19.  i9&4  (78  Stat  989 1  as  amended,  en- 
titled the  Public  L.ind  Sale  Act. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

S      3267    AND    3368 

Mr   DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Smith  i  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  3267,  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  and  S. 
3268,  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  Both  of  my  bUls  have 
as  their  purpose  the  improvement  of 
educational  opportunities  for  our  Indian 

Americans  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without/%^ 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S      3348 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  iMr.  T.^lmadge»,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
•  Mr.  Tydincsi  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  3348,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation for  disabled  veterans,  and  for 
other  purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S    3390  AND  S    3391— INTRODUCTION 
OF  PUBLIC  LAND  LEGISLATION 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr.  President,  in  1964 
Congress  enacted  three  legislative  pro- 
posals of  great  significance  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  public  domain  lands 
They  were  first,  the  act  to  establish  the 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  354— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING THE  PRINTING  OF  ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE PRINT  OF  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  FINANCE  ENTITLED 
■MEDICARE  AND  MEDICAm— 
PROBLEMS.  ISSUES  AND  ALTER- 
NATIVES" 

Mr.  LONG  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  354)  authorizing  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  the  committee  print 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  entitled 
•Medicare  and  Medicaid— Problems.  Is- 
sues and  Alternatives,"  which  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  when  he 
submitted  the  resolution  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.! 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S     2S81 

Mr  DOMINICK  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senators  from 
West  Virginia  'Mr.  Byrd  and  Mr  R.\n- 
DOLPH'  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S  2561. 
to  incorporate  Pop  Warner  Little  Schol- 
ars. Inc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

S      3  190 

Mr  DOMINICK  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  'Mr  Smith'  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S  3190,  the  Marihuana  and 
Health  Reporting  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S      3238 

Mr.  JAVrrS  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  'Mr  Stevens >  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S  3238.  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1965.  as  amended. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  355— SUB- 
MISSION OF  A  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
•VIDING  FOR  PRINTING  AND  BIND- 
ING OF  MATERIALS  RELATING 
TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
a  resolution  providing  that  a  com- 
pilation of  materials  relating  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Committee  on  Finance  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  document  with  il- 
lustrations, and  appropriately  bound  as 
directed  by  the  chairman  and  approved 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing:  and 
that  there  be  printed  2.700  additional 
copies  of  such  document  for  the  use  of 
that  committee.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution   iS.  Res.  355 »   was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 
S.   Res    355 

Rrsolved,  Tliat  a  compilation  of  materials 
relating  to  the  history  off  the  Committee  on 
Finance  be  printed  as  a  Senate  Document 
with  Illustrations,  and  appropriately  bound 
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as  directed  by  the  Chairman  and  approved  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing;  and  that 
there  be  printed  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
additional  copies  of  such  document  for  the 
use  of  that  Cummlttee 


EXTENSION  OF  PROGRAMS  OF 
ASSISTANCE  FOR  ELEMENTARY 
AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    482 

Mr.  DOMINICK  <  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Prouty)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  I  H.R.  514  •  to  extend  programs 
of  assistance  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1970— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.     483 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  <for  himself.  Mr. 
Pell.  Mr.  Prouty.  Mr.  Dominick.  and 
Mr.  Eagleton  i  ,  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
to  the  bill  iH.R.  514)  to  extend  programs 
of  assistance  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondarj-  education  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough 
when  he  submitted  the  amendment  ap- 
pear later  in  the  Record  under  the  ap- 
propriate heading.) 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  AN 
AMENDMENT 


Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  iMr.  Bayh)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  amendment  No.  440  to  S.  2838, 
to  establish  a  comprehensive  manpower 
development  program  to  assist  persons 
to  overcome  obstacles  to  suitable  em- 
ployment, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  February  4,  1970.  he  pre- 
.sented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  1438)  for  the 
relief  of  Yau  Ming  Chinn  (Gon  Ming 
Loo). 


NOTIC^  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  RIBICt  F.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion will  continue  hearings  on  consumer 
protection  legislation,  S.  2045,  S.  3097, 
S.  3165.  and  S.  3240,  on  Friday.  Febru- 
ary 6.  1970.  The  hearings  will  be  in  room 
3302,  New  Senate  OfiRce  Building  at  10 
a.m. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.  3011 
AND  S.  3313 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 


District  of  Colimibia,  I  wish  to  give  notice 
that  the  hearings  on  S.  3011.  to  establish 
a  revolving  fimd  for  the  development  of 
housing  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
persons  and  families,  and  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  imclaimed  property, 
and  on  S.  3313,  to  exempt  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  and  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration mortgages  and  loans  from 
the  interest  and  usury  laws  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  will  be  held  Thursday.  Feb- 
ruary 12.  The  hearings  will  begin  at  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning  in  room  6226  of 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  on  this  leg- 
islation should  notify  the  Senate  District 
Committee  in  room  6218  of  the  New- 
Senate  Office  Building. 


WHO  SHOULD  POLICE  THE 
POLLUTERS? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  New 

York  Times  of  February  1  carried  a  story 

\  entitled  "Who  Should  Police  the  Pol- 

\Uiters?"  written  by  E.  W.  Kenworthy. 

The  philosophy  of  existing  and  pend- 
ing environmental  legislation  is  that 
agencies  responsible  for  promoting  ac- 
tivities should  not  be  responsible  for  con- 
trol of  the  environmental  effects  asso- 
ciated with  those  activities.  In  this  re- 
gard I  recently  commented  on  proposals 
to  provide  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration with  authority  to  regulate  air 
pollution  emissions  from  jet  aircraft.  I 
think  that  Mr.  Kenworthy's  article  pro- 
vides another  useful  example  of  why 
the  environmental  control  functions 
should  be  kept  separate  from  environ- 
mental impact  functions. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Who  SHOtri-D  Police  the  Polluters? 
(By  E.  W.  Kenworthy) 

Washington. — The  Congressional  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  holds  Its  hear- 
ings In  a  small,  stuffy  room  tucked  under  the 
Capitol  roof.  Last  Tuesday  morning  when 
Chairman  Chet  Hollfleld.  California  Demo- 
crat, opened  the  second  round  of  hearings 
on  the  environmental  effects  of  producing 
nuclear  power,  the  room  was  Jam-pacited 
with  A.E.C.  officials,  lawyers,  power  company 
representatives,  observers  for  conservation 
societies,  students  and  reporters. 

At  the  witness  table  was  Harold  LeVander, 
the  Republican  Governor  of  Minnesota, 
flanked  by  John  P.  Badallch,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  state's  Pollution  Control 
Agency,  and  Dr.  Ernest  C.  Tslvoglou,  a 
Georgia  Tech  physicist  and  consultant  to 
the  pollution  agency.  They  were  there  to 
defend  the  state's  asserted  right  to  set  more 
rigid  limits  on  radioactive  discharges  than 
required  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
for  a  nuclear  power  plant  being  built  by  the 
Northern  States  Power  Company  at  Monti- 
cello,  30  miles  north  of  Minneapolis. 

The  company  requested  and  received  an 
A.E.C.  operating  license  that  would  permit 
a  "stack  release"  of  41,400  curies  a  day,  or 
over  15  million  a  year.  The  state  Pollution 
Control  Agency  in  Its  permit  to  the  company 
set  a  limit  of  860  curies  a  day  or  Just  over 
300,000  a  year — about  2  per  cent  of  the  A.E.C. 
limits.  Northern  States  has  taken  the  Issue 
into  Federal  court. 

Governor  LeVander  began  by  saying  that 
the  state's  position  was  that  It  had  a  right 
and  responsibility  to  set  the  more  exacting 
standards  to  safeguard  the  health  of  its  own 


citizens  and  protect  the  Mississippi  from 
thermal  pollution  which  results  from  dump- 
ing very  hot  water  from  the  plant  Into  the 

river. 

Immediately  Chairman  Hollfleld  and  Craig 
Hosmer,  Republican  of  California,  jxjunced 
on  him  like  a  pair  of  prosecuting  attorneys. 
Mr.  Hollfleld,  while  protesting  that  his  com- 
mittee was  not  ■'pro-pollution  or  pro-radia- 
tion damage,"  insisted  that,  by  law,  the 
A.E.C.  had  pre-empted  the  regulation  of  ra- 
dioactive waste.  Mr.  Hosmer  questioned  the 
scientific  credentials  of  Dr.  Tslvoglou  and 
said  that  his  report,  on  which  the  state's 
requirerhents  were  based,  was  "half-cocked" 
and  fjolitically  motivated. 

To  all  this,  the  Governor  and  his  aides  re- 
plied that  they  did  not  question  the  Federal 
Government's  authority  to  set  minimum 
standards  but  did  challenge  Its  power  to 
forbid  a  state  from  setting  standards  more 
rigorous  than  the  A. EC's,  especially  when 
those  standards  were  technically  feasible 
and  would  not  increase  costs  beyond  the 
consumers   willingness   to   i>ay. 

■What  is  the  objection  if  a  state  wants  to 
go  an  extra  mile  in  protection?  "  Governor 
LeVander  asked. 

The  courts  must  settle  this  particular 
Federal-state  conflict  ( eleven  states  are  sup- 
porting Minnesota's  position).  But  the  con- 
tentious hearing  did  dramatically  illustrate 
two  problems  that  must  be  faced  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  to  do  effective  combat  to 
protect   the  environment. 

The  first  Is  what  H.E.W.  Secretary  Robert 
Pinch  has  called  "the  hopelessly  fragmented" 
responsibility  for  antipollution  programs, 
with  his  agency  in  charge  of  air  pollution 
and  solid  waste  disposal,  the  Interior  De- 
p)artment  in  charge  of  water  pollution,  the 
A.E.C.  in  charge  of  radioactive  discharges, 
and  other  departments  having  (or  claiming) 
authority  In  such  areas  as  auto  and  Jet  air- 
craft emissions,  and  stream  pollution. 

Second,  and  perhaps,  more  Important,  is 
the  ■ft-ell-known  tendency  of  Government  de- 
partments and  even  regulatory  agencies  to 
become  identified  with  the  interests  of  the 
industries  with  which  they  deal,  or  at  least, 
to  give  the  views  of  those  interests  a  more 
than  sympathetic  hearing.  In  the  same  way. 
Congressional  committees  are  sympathetic  to 
the  departments  and  industries  with  which 
they  deal. 

Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskle,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution,  and  several  other  legislators  would 
meet  this  difficulty  by  establishing  a  new 
agency  (not  a  department)  In  which  would 
be  concentrated  authority  for  all  antipollu- 
tion programs — that  is.  the  authority  to  pro- 
tect. They  would  also  establish  a  Joint  Con- 
gressional committee  which,  while  not  hav- 
ing legislative  power,  would  maintain  an 
"oversight"  on  environmental  policy,  much 
as  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  does  on 
economic  policies  of  the  Government. 


THE  NEBRASKA  MUSEUM  OF 
AEROSPACE  HISTORY 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 8,  1970,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  attend 
a  dinner  in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  commemo- 
rating the  transfer  of  the  Strategic  Aero- 
space Museum  to  the  State  of  Nebraska. 
This  museum,  first  envisioned  by  Col. 
A.  A.  Arnhym  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand in  1959  to  portray  the  role  of  SAC 
in  history,  was  opened  in  May  1966  un- 
der SAC  auspices  with  eight  outdated 
aircraft.  The  search  for  artifacts  still 
continues  today  as  the  mtiseum  contin- 
ues to  grow.  The  museum  traces  the 
history  of  aviation  from  the  days  of  the 
"brown  shoe"  air  force  of  the  1920's  cul- 
minating in  today's  highly  professional 
and  powerful  Strategic  Air  Command. 
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Each  plane  on  exhibit  has  made  a  dis- 
tinct contribution  to  the  ruse  of  air  Po^er 
The  museum  contains  the  Martin  MB-- 
biplane  which  was  the  first  bomber  used 
by  Billy  Mitchell  to  sink  a  battleship,  the 
Flvin*;  Fortress,  the  L;borator,  the 
Stiatotortrcss.  the  B-36  Peacemaker 
the  B-47  Stratojet.  and  the  B-52 

Sii'.ce  the  openins  of  the  museum  in 
Mav  of  1966.  the  yearly  attendance  of  vis- 
itors and  tourists  has  ^-rown  steadily 
Last  year  the  museum  boasted  an  at- 
tendance of  some  644.000  people  There 
has  been  a  i:reat  need  for  a  museum, 
bu'ldini:  and  recently  the  State  of  Ni^ 
braska  has  fulfilled  that  need  In  1969. 
the  Nebraska  Le::islature  appropriated 
$260  000  to  be  used  for  desiun  and  part 
of  the  buildiniz  costs  for  a  museum  build- 
ine  to  be  the  center  of  attraction  for  the 
Nebraska  Mu.^^eum  of  Aerospace  History 
It  IS  expected  to  be  built  during  fiscal 

1972 

In  a  ceremony  celebrating  the  transfer 
of  the  museum  from  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  to  the  State  of  Nebra.-,ka   a 
plaque  was  i^iven  to  Gov  Norbert  T  Tie- 
mann     On    hand    at    the   dinner   when 
Governor    Tlemann    officially    accepted 
the  -keys"  to  the  museum  from  Col   Jo- 
seph   D    Hornsby.   Director   of   the   Air 
Force    Museum.    Wright -Patterson    Air 
Force  Base.  Davton.  Ohio,  was  Air  Force 
Assistant  Secretary-  Philip  N  Whittaker. 
Mr    Whittaker.  ai  his  remarks  at  the 
dinner    said    that    the   museum    repre- 
sented -a  real  phvsical  means  to  remind 
ourselves    our   fellow   citizens,   and  our 
children  of  some  of  the  nreat  men.  some 
of  the  outstandingly  effective  organiza- 
tions   and  some  of  the  marvelous  ma- 
chines which  have  aiven  this  country  the 
power   to   remain    free   through   earlier 
troubled    times— times    when    we    have 
been  threatened  by  external  rather  than 
Internal,  force?  ' 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent'that  the  complete  text  of  Mr  Whit- 
taker's  very  mlerestin?  remarks  about 
the  museum  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

Nebraska  is  proud  to  show  to  the  Na- 
tion its  great  interest  in  aviation  by 
openine  and  supporting  the  Nebraska 
Museum  of  Aerospace  History-  I  extend 
a  heartv  welcome  and  invitation  to  all 
Senators  and  their  constituents  to  visit 
the  museum  when  they  are  in  Nebraska 
Tnere  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows- 

REM.^RKS      BT      HON        PHILIP      N       WHrrT^KFR 

Assistant  Secretart  or  the  Am  Force 
I   am   proud   to  Join   with   Oenera!   Ryan 
the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  and  with  Gen- 
eral Holloway    the  SAC  Commander,  and  to 
represent  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  on 
this  significant  occasion 

All  of  ua  here  this  evening  are  truly  help- 
ing to  write— If  not  a  chapter— at  least  a  big 
exclamaUon  point  — In  the  history  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force  as  we  participate  In 
the  transfer  of  the  Strategic  Aerospace 
Museum  to  the  great  State  of  Nebraska 

This  ceremony  comes  at  a  particularly 
fitting  moment  '  .As  the  decade  of  the  60s 
closed  the  voices  of  dissent  have  been  heard 
abroad  In  this  land— voices  imputing  the 
most  sinister  of  motives  to  the  military- 
voices  critical  of  Defense  budgets.  Defense 
Industry.  Defense  weapon  systems.  Defense 
ways  of  conducting  Its  business  and  manag- 
ing Its  afTalrs— in  fact,   anything  connected 


wuh  national  defense  and  the  millt.iry  h.vs 
been  fair  g.ime.  not  only  in  W.ushlngton.  but 
in  m;inv  places  tliroughoiit  this  country  In 
recent  dHVs  and  there  may  be  more  to  come 
So  whv  do  we  paruclpatf  In  a  ceremony 
m.iklng  the  transfer  of  this  Strategic  Aero- 
space Museum^  Why,  in  this  time  of  ques- 
tioning of  crltlcUm--of  a  real  and  gruwlng 
neo-lsoiauonlsm '  Why  dont  we  ke<-p  our 
heads  down  reduce  the  visibility  of  this 
component  of  the  Defense  Department,  say 
and  be  !.een  as  little  as  pi«sibte' 

It  seenif  to  me  that  to  a.-k  these  questions 
IS  to  at  le.is!  partially  provide  the  answers 
As  we  lo.jk  out  across  todays  environment 
and  i.i'ce  our  chal'.enLicrs  and  our  critics.  U 
seems  we  need,  ns  never  before,  a  real  physl- 
cil  means  to  remind  ourselves,  our  fellow 
c'tuens  and  our  children  of  some  of  the 
gre.it  men,  some  of  the  outstandingly  efTec- 
tl\e  cr'-'anl/atlons  ami  'ome  of  the  marvelous 
machines  which  have  given  this  ctnmuy  the 
power  to  remain  free  through  earlier  trouble<l 
ume.s  limes  when  we  ha\e  been  threatened 
by   external     r..ther   ih.m    uueriial.    forces 

They  Include  determined  and  dedicated 
pioneers  -men  like  Eddie  Rlckenbacker.  fly- 
ing the  baling  wire  crates  of  World  War  I; 
Blfly  Mitchell  and  his  history-m.ikln^  Martin 
bombers.  Hap  Arnold  proving  the  long  dis- 
tance worth  of  the  B-10:  Jlmmv  D.iolltlle 
nv.ng  bomb-laden  B-25  s  from  an  aircraft 
carrier  Toohey  Spaatz  directing  massive 
strategic  flights  of  B-17  s,  B-24's  and  B-29s. 
and  research  pllot.s  like  Chuck  Yeager  and 
Frank  Everest  who  pioneered  supersonic 
eight  Others  like  Ous  Qrlssom  extended 
controlled  flight  into  space 

Although  manv  aviation  pioneers  were  es- 
ientlallv  independent  operators,  the  awesome 
cipabliUv   we   today   know   as  The  Strategic 
A;r  Comniand  represents  an  organization  the 
total  strength  of  which  far  exceeds  the  sum 
of   r.s  parts  measured  separately    The  roots 
of  SAC  go  wav  back  to  the  Army  Signal  Corps 
which  in  turn  was  followed  by  the  creation 
of  the  Army  Air  Service  in   1920.  the  Army 
Air  Corps  in   1926.  often  recalled  sentimen- 
tally bv  many  of  vou  veterans  here  tonight 
as  the    brown  shoe  '  Air  Force    Finally  came 
the   U  S    Air  Force   as  a  separate   service   In 
1947    These  fundamental  steps  show  an  In- 
creasing   recognition    ol     the    value    of    air 
power   culmlnatink;  In  todays  highly  profes- 
sional and  powerful  Strategic  Air  Command 
with  Its  wnr'.d-wlde  chain  of  communlcatlon.s. 
its    tankers    and    bombers    stationed    at    the 
readv    throughout     the    world,    its    missiles 
standing  as  silent  deterrents  In  silos  through- 
out the  land 

And  flnallv  there  are  the  machines  them- 
selves some  that  an-edate  SAC.  but  each 
has  made  Its  contribution  like  the  Martin 
MB  2  biplane,  the  earliest  bomber  bought 
by  the  Air  Service  in  1921  and  u.sed  by  Billy 
\iltcheil  to  sink  the  German  battleship,  and 
the  Martin  B-10  of  1933  There  were  names 
like  the  Flvlng  Fortress,  the  Liberator,  and 
the  Stratofortress  of  World  War  II  fame;  the 
B  36  Peacemaker,  the  first  airplane  to  have 
:he  capability  of  flying  10.000  miles  No  other 
plane  svmbo'llzes  SACs  movement  into  the 
Jet  age  more  than  the  B-47  Stratojet  and. 
of  course,  the  B-52  which  has  been  the  SAC 
backbone  for  some  14  years  and  which  won't 
be  retired  with  honors  for  some  few  years  to 
come 

And  now,  of  course  although  bombers  are 
sMll  very  much  a  ■  noW  thing  as  the  young- 
sters say  we  have  moved  into  the  missile 
age  and  manv  of  the  early  leaders  of  US 
a'r  power  would  be  amazed  to  hear  the  lingo 
and  see  the  hardware  which  exists  today 

So  It  was  not  only  fitting  that  the  Stra- 
tegic Aerospace  Museum  be  established,  but 
It  Is  particularly  timely  as  we  now  move 
into  the  decade  of  the  70s  that  Its  visibility 
be  enhanced  by  transfer  to  the  State  This 
act  will  usefully  serve  to  remind  us  afresh 
of  the  aerospace  shield  which  has  protected 
our  country  over  the  years  and  which  has 


played    such    a    major   role    In    the   security 
and   prosperity    of   the   United   Slates 

Let  nie  add  a  personal  ob.servatlon  as  a  new- 
comer to  the  Air  Force  and  a.s  a  civilian 
that  in  mv  short  tenure.  I  tiave  been  deeply 
impressed  "  wuh  the  dedication  and  com- 
petence of  so  manv  of  the  officers  In  this 
service  with  which  I  am  privileged  (a  as-so- 
clate  Therefore,  this  evenings  proceedings 
lire  particularly  significant  to  ine.  pers  .nally. 
as  a  means  of  saluting  a  great  team,  both 
past  and  present 

Let  me  also  add  my  congratulations  to  ine 
S'ate  of  Nebniska  for  Its  Initiative  in  .sharing 
in  this  great  undertaking  The  Strategic 
Aerospace  Museum  will  serve  as  a  constant 
reminder  to  all  who  are  privileged  to  visit  it 
of  the  proud  heritage  of  the  United  States 
Air  Force  and  its  role  In  maintaining  world 
peace  and  the  security  of  this  nation  The 
museum  will  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  the 
words  of  another  great  Air  Force  leader,  the 
Chief  of  StatT  from  1953  to  1957.  General 
Na-han  Twining,  who  said.  The  United 
States  Air  Force  will  have  served  Us  hnest 
purpose  if  It  IS  never  required  to  engage  in 
combat 


ENVIRONMENTAL  CRISES  AND  THE 

FUTURE    OF    MAN— ADDRESS    BY 

SENATOR  MUSKIE 

Mr  SPONG  Mr  President,  the  dis- 
tingui.-hed  Senator  from  Maine  "Mr. 
MvsKiE'  recently  underhcored  his  con- 
tinuing commitment  to  environmental 
protection  and  control  in  a  speech  deliv- 
ered to  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  in  Boston.  Mass. 

In  his  remarks.  Senator  Muskie  under- 
.scored  the  need  for  a  more  organized  ef- 
fort to  protect  our  resources  of  air.  water, 
and  land.  The  Senator,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion has  emphasized  that  rhetoric  is  not 
a  substitute  for  action  and  that  we  can- 
not afford  to  depend  solely  on  voluntary 
efforts  bv  the  private  sector. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  Senator 

Muskie  s  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

ENVIRONMENTAL    CRISES    AND    THE    PtTTTRE 

OF  Man 

Elghty-slx  years  ago.  Henrj-  Augustus  Row- 
land told  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  that  "Amerlc-an  Sci- 
ence Is  a  thing  of  the  future,  and  not  of  the 
present  or  past  " 

Today  we  may  well  ask  whether  science 
which  has  given  us  much  of  our  past  and 
uur  present— has  prevented  the  future— or 
whether  it  will  make  possible  worthwhile  fu- 
ture for  man 

Until  \erv  recently  the  question  of  mans 
future  w:^s 'related  to  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war  That  threat  remains,  but  It  has  been 
Joined  bv  the  threat  of  environmental  con- 
tamination Man  has  so  misused  the  fruits 
of  scientific  endeavor,  he  threatens  his  own 
existence 

Some  threats  come  In  bits  and  pieces,  the 
by-products  of  our  Industrial  economy 

The  dally  newspapers  carry  samples  of  such 
threats,  as  In  the  following  two  examples 
published  during  the  week-end  before 
Christmas : 

when  the  sulfur  dioxide  content  of 
the  air  in  New  York  City  rises  above  2  parts 
per  million,  ten  to  20  people  die  as  a  result 
In  the  past  five  years,  sulfur  dioxide  has 
reached  this  level  at  least  once  every  10 
days  ••  (Intelligence  Report.-  PARADE  mag- 
azine. December  21.  19691 

the  modern  Industrial  economy  Is 
dependent  upon  hazardous  materials  that 
ai»  shipped  throughout  the  country  ...  In 
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the  last  five  years,  over  50  cities  and  towns 
have  had  to  be  evacuated  as  a  result  of  acci- 
dents Involving  hazardous  materials." 
(Joehua  Lederberg,  The  Washington  Post, 
December  20,  1969) 

Some  threats  come  from  defense  projects 
designed  to  protect  our  national  security,  aa 
noted  in  the  following  Item : 

".  .  .  the  President's  statement  (on  germ 
warfare)  has  not  ruled  out  the  production 
of  toxins.  The  Department  of  Defense  does 
not  find  In  the  Presidents  directive  any  spe- 
cific prohibitions  to  the  production  of  tox- 
ins •  (The  Washington  Post.  E>ecember  20, 
19691. 

Some  threats  are  the  result  of  efforts  to 
dispose  of  wastes  from  the  conversion  of  ma- 
terials and  energy  Outside  Denver,  for  ex- 
ample, a  farmer's  well  produces  the  weed 
killer.  2,4-D.  His  neightwr's  well  flows  gaso- 
line In  Ponca  City.  Oklahoma,  springs  bub- 
ble refined  motor  oil  into  residential  base- 
ments 

The  culprit  In  these  cases  Is  called  deep 
well  disposal  Under  this  system  billions  of 
gallons  of  salt  water  mixed  with  oil  and  other 
liquid  wastes  are  being  pumped  back  Into  the 
ground   Texa.s  alone  has  30. (XK)  such  wells. 

On  the  East  Coast,  one  scientist  has  pro- 
posed the  construction  of  a  48-lnch,  80  mile 
long  pipeline  to  carry  municipal  and  indus- 
trial wastes  from  the  lower  Delaware  River 
basin  out  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  dis- 
charge of  up  to  four  million  gallons  a  day 
would  be  beyond  the  continental  shelf. 

The  scheme  would  rsduce  pollution  in  the 
Delaware  basin — at  the  expense  of  the  ocean. 
It  Is  like  so  many  other  examples  of  pollu- 
tion control  programs:  It  proposes  to  dump 
the  load  on  someone  else,  downstream. 

We  are  learning,  however,  that  there  Is  no 
one  else  downstream  from  us.  We  have  made 
the  world  smaller  with  our  population  In- 
creases and  our  transpwrtatlon  advances.  We 
have  contaminated  the  land  and  water  we 
use  and  the  air  we  breathe,  with  wastes  of 
our  own  making. 

We  have  gone  beyond  the  point  where  the 
Issue  of  conservation  Is  limited  to  those  who 
want  10  protect  a  stream,  or  forest,  or  stretch 
of  shore  That  protection  is  still  needed,  but 
u  Is  not  the  central  Issue.  The  central  Issue 
Is  the  health  of  man.  wherever  he  lives  and 
whatever  his  station 

\.  This  Is  the  issue  the  young  people  un- 
derstand. 

2.  This  Is  the  Issue  which  has  placed  the 
environment  at  the  center  of  campus  con- 
cerns following  the  'Vletn&m  War. 

3.  This  is  the  Issue  which  cuts  across  eco- 
nomic, social  and  racial  lines.  It  binds  the 
suburbs  to  the  cities.  In  a  common  life-re- 
lated problem. 

Such  an  issue — touching  as  It  does  the 
lives  of  the  young  and  the  old.  the  rich  and 
the  poor — Is  a  deep  and  strong  pwUtlcal  Issue. 
It  Is  real,  and  therefore  susceptible  to  emo- 
tional appeals.  It  Is  broad,  and  therefore  sub- 
ject to  many  uses. 

When  such  an  issue  arises,  would-be  lead- 
ers and  voters  will  look  for  scapegoats;  and 
those  who  resist  change  wlU  dismiss  envi- 
ronmental complaints  as  "uniformed  dema- 
goguery." 

Scapegoats  will  not  be  bard  to  find. 

1.  There  are  business  and  Industrial  lead- 
ers who  reject  any  responsibility  for  pollu- 
tion or  its  clean-up. 

2.  There  are  public  officials  who  avoid  the 
unpleasant  encounters  so  necessary  to 
change. 

3.  There  are  managers  of  public  programs — 
civil  and  military — ^too  "mission  oriented"  to 
admit  any  responsibility  for  protecting  the 
environment. 

4.  And  there  are  sdentlsts  wlioee  commit- 
ment to  their  own  projects  has  been  so  com- 
plete they  have  Ignored  the  environmental 
consequences  of  their  work. 

Protection  of  man  and  his  environment 
cannot   be   achieved   by   casting  our  scape- 


goats; neither  can  It  be  advanced  by  scorn 
for  environmental  complaints. 

The  pollution  of  our  environment  Is  not 
the  product  of  a  small  band  of  men.  and 
It  Is  not  the  product  of  our  particular  eco- 
nomic system.  It  Is  the  special  product  of  any 
society  which  places  the  consumption  of 
goods  and  services  high  on  its  scale  of  values, 
and  which  has  the  means  to  provide  those 
goods  and  services  In  abundance.  It  Is  not 
who  owns  the  means  of  production,  but  how 
the  means  of  production  are  managed,  that 
determines  the  Impact  of  an  industrial- 
technological    society    on    the    environment. 

Pollution  Is  a  world-wide  problem,  which 
will  not  give  way  to  political  code  words. 
It  can  be  exercised  only  through  Intelligent 
public  action,  based  on  an  understanding  of 
Its  causes,  an  appreciation  of  Its  constantly 
changing  aspect,  and  a  comprehension  of  Its 
Implications. 

Prom  my  comments  It  may  appear  that 
nothing  has  been  done  to  protect  man  from 
the  follies  of  his  waste.  This  would  be  an  in- 
accurate appraisal,  and  a  misleading  one. 

Since  the  latter  part  of  the  I940's  we  have 
been  chipping  away  at  the  obvious  sources 
of  water  pollution  from  miuilclpal  and  In- 
dustrial sources. 

1.  The  greater  part  of  our  limited  success 
In  this  area  has  come  In  the  last  six  years, 
with  the  development  of  our  water  quality 
standards  program,  a  substantial  Increase 
m  our  commitment  to  build  sewage  treat- 
ment plants,  and  attacks  on  specific  prob- 
lems such  as  oil  pollution,  thermal  pollution 
and  vessel  pollution. 

2.  Work  on  the  problems  of  air  pollution 
came  later,  because  Its  threats  were  not  so 
obvious  and  because  we  did  not  make  the 
connection  between  It  and  public  health. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  launched  a  program 
which  Is  designed  to  achieve  high  standards 
of  air  quality  In  all  parts  of  the  nation.  It 
Is  a  program  which  deals  with  moving  and 
stationary  sources.  Most  Important,  it  Is  or- 
ganized to  build  on  scientific  data  and  to 
stimulate  the  gathering  and  use  of  such  data 
as  It  relates  to  public  health. 

3.  Finally,  we  are  In  the  process  of  con- 
verting the  solid  waste  control  program  from 
an  exercise  In  the  disposal  of  waste  to  an 
attempt  to  reduce  the  volume  of  waste  In 
our  society  and  to  encourage  the  more  eflS- 
clent  use  and  reuse  of  materials  and  energy. 

These  are  programs  dealing  with  the  ob- 
vious and  straightforward  problems  of  pol- 
lution, the  physical  by-products  of  our  ac- 
tivities and  our  production.  They  are.  If  you 
will,  the  first-stage  problems  of  an  environ- 
mental protection  program.  The  next  stage 
will  Involve  the  organization  of  our  public 
Institutions  to  deal  with  the  more  subtle  and 
pervasive  questions  of  ( 1 )  land  and  resource 
use,  (2)  of  population  distribution  and  In- 
dustrial location,  (3)  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances, (4)  of  noise  and  aesthetic  pollution, 
(5)  of  ecological  balances  and  urban  design. 

Such  questions  affect  the  way  we  organize 
Federal,  State  and  local  governments,  plan- 
ning decisions,  systems  of  taxation,  public 
works  projects,  support  of  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  even  decisions  of  defense 
policies.  Increasingly  such  questions  will  In- 
volve our  relations  with  other  countries.  In 
this  hemisphere,  In  Europe,  Africa  and  Asia. 

Efforts  are  underway  to  provide  a  base  for 
this  second-stage  effort  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  Congress  has,  for  example,  (1» 
sent  to  the  President  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969.  That  act  presents 
a  statement  of  national  policy  on  the  envi- 
ronment, (2)  directs  all  Federal  agencies  to 
comply  with  that  policy,  (3)  provides  the 
President  with  a  Council  of  environmental 
quality,  and  (4)  reqtilres  the  President  to 
submit  to  the  Congress  and  the  people  an 
annual  environmental  quality  report. 

The  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of 
1969,  now  In  conference  between  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  comple- 


ments the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  In  two  Important  respects.  First,  it  ex- 
pands the  requirements  for  Federal  compli- 
ance with  water  quality  standards  to  include 
activities  and  projects  supported  or  author- 
ized by  the  Federal  Government.  Second.  It 
establishes  an  office  of  environmental  quality 
to  provide  staff  support  to  the  President,  the 
Cabinet-Level  Environmental  Quality  Coun- 
cil, and  the  newly-created  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality. 

Those  of  you  who  are  sensitive  to  the  im- 
plications of  words  for  politicians  have  prob- 
ably noted  our  shift  from  "pollution  control 
and  abatement"  to  "environmental  quality." 

The  object  of  our  proposals  for  expanding 
the  President's  capacity  to  deal  with  Federal 
responsibilities  in  environmental  protection 
is  ( 1 )  partially  a  recognition  of  the  Increas- 
ing complexity  of  the  problem,  and  (2)  par- 
tially an  admission  of  the  confusion  which 
has  hampered  various  pollution  control  ef- 
forts in  the  past.  We  face  a  similar  problem 
In  the  Congress. 

Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  recognizing  the  need  to  ex- 
pand their  own  understanding  of  environ- 
mental problems  and  the  need  to  coordinate 
more  closely  their  efforts  to  Improve  the  en- 
vironment, are  proposing  the  creation  of  a 
non-legislative  joint  committee  on  environ- 
mental quality.  This  is  an  outgrowth  of  my 
own  proposal  for  a  select  committee  on  Tech- 
nology   and    the    Human    Environment 

These  proposals  are  based  on  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  environment  protection  con- 
cerns cannot  be  Isolated  from  other  con- 
cerns. Memt>ershlp  on  the  proposed  commit- 
tee would  be  drawn  from  the  several 
legislative  committees  whose  activities  affect 
the  environment.  Those  committees  Include 
Public  Works.  Agriculture,  Interior,  Govern- 
ment Operations,  Banking  and  Currency  and 
Labor  In  both  Houses,  Commerce  in  Senate, 
and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  In  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Such  a  committee  should  develop  a  body 
of  knowledge  which  would  guide  our  Legis- 
lative Committees  in  their  activities,  and 
give  more  visibility  to  environmental  con- 
cerns on  a  day  to  day  basis.  It  would  provide 
a  forum  and  a  clearing  house  for  those  who 
question,  those  who  want  change,  and  those 
who  have  ideas  for  the  betterment  of  Man's 
place  in  the  universe. 

In  the  Executive  branch,  a  more  formal  re- 
organization Is  needed  to  insure  proper  sta- 
tus for  environmental  protection.  I  am  not 
the  first  to  note  the  way  In  which  pollution 
control  and  abatement  protection  programs 
are  scattered  through  several  departments 
and  agencies.  (1)  The  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration  Is  housed  in  the 
Department  of  Interior.  (2)  The  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration  Is  part  of  the 
consumer  protection  and  environmental 
health  services  program  In  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  along  with 
the  Environmental   Control  Administration. 

The  Congress  has  aligned  responsibilities 
for  Pesticide  Control  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  also  promotes  the  use  of 
pesticides  for  Increased  Agricultural  produc- 
tion. The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  super- 
vises radiological  protection  from  the  uses  of 
nuclear  energy,  which  the  Commission  pro- 
motes. The  Corps  of  Engineers  Is  responsible 
for  some  pollution  control  on  navigable  wa- 
ters, which  the  corps  dredges  and  into 
which  It  authorizes  the  sumplng  of  spoil. 
Some  responsibilities  for  solid  waste  pro- 
grams lodged  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior's Bureau  of  Mines,  which  has  as  Its 
primary  mission  the  promotion  of  mineral 
resource  development  and  use. 

We  have  also  given  authority  to  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
make  grants  and  loans  for  the  construction 
of  sewage  systems. 
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Such  proliferation  of  activities  and  over- 
lap of  responsibilities  are  not  unique  to  en- 
vironmental protection  programs  m  the 
PederaJ  Ooveriunent  But.  increasingly,  such 
proliferation  and  overlap  are  intolerable  be- 
cause of  their  adverse  effects  on  our  efforts 
to  improve  the  environment 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  create  an  In- 
dependent, watch-dog  agency  to  exercise  the 
regulatory  functions  associated  with  environ- 
mental protection.  Bureaus,  divisions,  and 
adminlstratloos  housed  m  separate  depart- 
ments cannot  marshal  the  resources  required 
to  combat  the  interlocking  assaults  on  our 
air.  water  and  land  resources  They  have 
neither  the  status  nor  the  manpower  to  deal 
wTth  one  oi  the  fundamental  and  insidious 
threats  to  our  society  even  with  the  new 
staff  support  we  are  providing  the  President. 
I  am  not  talking  about  a  new  department 
of  natural  resources  or  Department  of  Con- 
servation Environmental  protecuon  Is  not 
the  same  as  conservation,  although  sound 
conservation  practices  should  enhance  the 
environment  For  example,  some  conserva- 
tion projects  developed  and  promoted  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  or  the  Corps  of  Engineers  are 
not  consistent  with  broader  societal  needs 
and  the  quality  of  life  Consider  what  we 
have  done  to  Southern  Florida  and  the  Ever- 
glades wnth  our  conservation  projects  in 
South-Central  Flordia 

There  Is  an  additional  reason  for  not  pro- 
posing a  Department  of  Natural  Reeources  or 
a  Department  of  Conservation  to  manage  en- 
vironmental protection  programs  The  tra- 
ditional concerns  of  conservation  activities 
have  been  too  closely  Identified  with  the 
protection  of  natural  resources  separated 
from  the  pKjpulaUon  centers  Our  primary 
concern  must  be  man  where  he  lives  and  the 
interrelationship  between  the  natural  en- 
vironment and  his  man-made  environments 
An  Independent  Agency,  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility for  (li  developing  and  imple- 
menting Federal  environmental  quality 
standards.  i2i  supporting  basic  research  on 
problems  of  environmental  quaJlty  i3i  stim- 
ulating smd  supporting  research  on  control 
techniques  and  (4)  providing  technical  as- 
sistance to  State.  Interstate  and  local  agen- 
cies, would  reflect  the  National  commitment 
we  need  If  we  are  to  avoid  ecological  dis- 
aster 

The  establishment  of  such  an  agency  must 
be  backed  up  by  a  commitment  of  resources 
to  I  1 1  eliminate  the  discharge  of  municipal 
and  industrial  wastes  into  our  public  water- 
ways i2i  to  drastic  reduction  in  air  pollu- 
tion emissicn,-,  from  stationary  sources  and 
moving  vehicles.  i3)  to  prevent  the  distribu- 
tion of  materials  and  products  which 
threatens  man  and  other  species,  and  i4)  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted  on  environmental 
questions  which  have  risen  at  home 

The  commitment  of  resources  means 
mcney  and  manpower,  and  hard  decisions  on 
where  to  allocate  those  resources  and  where 
not  to  allocate  them  It  means  making  en- 
vironmental protection  and  improvement 
more  than  a  conventional  political   issue 

Environmental  protection  is  too  impor- 
tant to  be  left  to  the  emphases  of  public 
opinion  polls,  or  the  prospects  of  political 
action,  confrontation  and  court  suits  It  is 
too  vital  'o  man's  survival  to  be  dressed  up  In 
new  committees  councils  and  agencies — un- 
supported by  a  willingness  to  invest  In  that 
survival. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  administration, 
the  Congress  and  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, will  move  to  Improve  the  environ- 
ment in  direct  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
public  awareness  of  the  problem,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  public  to  be  heard,  and  the 
Skmount  of  informed  opinion  which  is 
brought  to  bear  on  the  problem  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  those  subtle  threats  to  man's 
health  and  well  being  which  do  not  result 
In    tnnmedlat*   death    and    obvious    damage. 


but  which  lower  our  capacity  to  reelst  dis- 
ease and  accidents  and  Interfere  with  our 
ability  to  live  up  to  the  full  poienUal  of  our 
capacities 

Scientists  have  a  special  responsibility  to 
society  in  meeting  that  need  We  have  relied 
on  science  for  generations  to  teach  us  more 
about  our  world  and  the  universe,  and  to 
increase  our  capacity  to  use  the  resources  of 
our  planet  Now  we  have  found  that  in  ex- 
ploiting scientific  knowledge  and  the  secrets 
It  h;is  unlocked  we  have  been  exploiting  our- 
selves The  time  has  come  for  us  to  adapt 
our  sc.ile  of  values  and  our  approaches  to  the 
uses  of  science  to  man  s  long-term  survival 
The  object  of  basic  and  applied  science 
should  not  be  to  increase  man's  creature 
comforts  and  to  overcome  the  natural  en- 
vironment, but  ui  free  man  from  unnecessary 
hazards  and  to  enable  him  to  live  in  har- 
mony with  his  environment 

Can  we  implement  such  a  concept  of  sci- 
ence and  the  future  of  man''  I  think  the 
prospects  are  excellent  The  goal  of  a  healthy 
environment  is  an  Idea  whose  time  is  come 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  the  so-called  pol- 
icy makers  are  confronted   by  two  realities' 

1  It  Is  clearer  than  ever  before  that  man's 
survivability  depends  upon  what  he  himself 
does  to  and  about  his  environment  — that  the 
continuation  of  his  current  behavior  patterns 
means  a  dally  reduction  In  his  prospects  for 
a  healthy  life  on  this  planet — and  that  the 
deterioration  may  already  be  irreversible  in 
st>me  vital  respects 

2  The  threshold  of  public  patience  with 
our  failure  to  come  to  grips  effectively  with 
this  problem  Is  lower  than  ever  before,  and 
the  level  of  public  demand  that  we  do  what 
needs  to  be  done  Ls  rising  rapidly 

To  put  It  bluntly 

The  crisis  Is  here 

The  pet>ple  use  ready 

What  will  the  leaders  do'' 

When  I  say  that  the  people  are  ready.  I 
mean  that  they  are  aware  of  the  danger  and 
receptive  to  a  call  to  action 

Many  or  most  of  them  may  be  inclined  to 
believe  that  someone  else's  behavior  pfitterns 
are  at  fault,  and  that  the  problems  can  be 
licked  If  someone  else  makes  the  appropriate 
sacriflcee 

Most  can  be  persuaded  to  accept  restraints 
upon  their  awn  actl\-lUes  and  costs  they  must 
share 

An  entire  new  generation,  disturbed  by 
what  we  are  doing  to  their  envin-mment.  is 
demanding  that  steps  be  taken  now  to  pro- 
tect and  enhance  the  environment,  to  pro- 
tect and  improve  man  s  health,  to  restore  the 
balance  in  mans  relationship  to  other  spe- 
cies They  are  pushing  me.  and  they  will  be 
pushing  you 

Let  me  quote  to  you  the  portion  of  some 
remarks  made  recently  at  the  13th  National 
Conference  of  the  U  S  National  Commission 
for  UNESCO  The  speaker  was  Pennlfleld  Jen- 
sen, a  graduate  student  at  San  Pranc;sco 
State  College 

•  We  don't  want  merely  to  survive:  we  want 
to  live  There  Is  only  one  place  In  which  to 
live  and  that  is  on  this  planet  and  we  must 
live  here  together  ' 

I  welcome  Mr  Jensen  and  all  others  of  like 
mind  in  his  generation  and  mine  to  contin- 
uing struggle  It  Is  a  struggle  we  must  win  if 
science  Is  to  be  worth  advancing  and  man  is 
to  have  a  future 


THE  FISCAL   1971   BUDGET 

Mr  CRANSTON  Mr  President,  I  wish 
to  offer  a  few  comments  on  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1971  budget  as  it  relates 
to  programs  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Veteraru'  Affairs, 
which  I  am  privlleced  to  chair. 

I  will  touch  on  three  aspects  of  the  VA 
budget  request : 

First,  I  will  discuss  the  anticipated  GI 


bill  participation  rate  and  the  funds  pro- 
posed for  that  purpose. 

Second.  I  will  make  a  tentative  evalua- 
tion of  the  funds  included  for  'VA  medical 
care  and  construction  of  medical  facil- 
ities. 

Third,  I  will  comment  on  the  projected 
reduction  in  overall  VA  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1971. 

With  respect  to  GI  bill  financing,  I  am 
extremely  plesised  to  note  the  admin- 
istration's estimate  that  participation  in 
the  GI  bill  by  veterans,  war  orphans, 
wives,  and  widows  is  expected  to  rise  by 
over  400.000  trainees  by  the  close  of  fiscal 
year  1970.  This  unanticipated  and  very 
large  increase  will  require  a  supplemental 
appropriation  of  approximately  $200  mil- 
lion apart  from  any  GI  bill  rate  increase. 
It  is  also  gratifying  to  learn  of  the  ex- 
pectation for  increased  GI  bill  participa- 
tion of  150,000  more  trainees  in  fiscal 
year  1971. 

However,  these  increases  in  GI  bill  par- 
ticipation, although  they  make  present 
GI  bill  participation  more  comparable  to 
those  under  prior  GI  bills  after  a  similar 
period  of  operation,  still  mean  that  ap- 
proximately 75  percent  of  our  eligible 
veterans  do  not  take  advantage  of  these 
all-important  benefits.  Moreover,  there  Is 
no  Indication  in  these  figures  that  the 
participation  of  the  most  severely  dis- 
advantaeed  veteran — the  high  school 
dropwut — has  increased  beyond  the 
grossly  inadequate  8  percent  present  rate. 
Substantially  increasing  participation  by 
these  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  men 
separated  from  the  military  armually  is 
the  purpose  of  title  11  of  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  H.R.  11959.  which  will  shortly 
be  the  subject  of  a  House-Senate  con- 
ference. 

■With  respect  to  the  budget  for  VA 
medical  care,  the  request  for  approxi- 
mately $160  million  above  the  fiscal  year 
1970  estimate  represents  an  increase  of 
just  1  percent  This  would  allow  for  ap- 
proximately 1,556  additional  permanent 
positions  in  the  VA  hospital  and  medical 
care  system  as  compared  with  the  fiscal 
year  1970  estimate.  The  fiscal  1970  esti- 
mate is  658  above  actual  fi.scal  year  1969 
experience  Yet,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  discover,  as  of  January  31,  1970. 
the  Veterans'  Admini-stration,  rather 
than  increase  its  medical  care  perma- 
nent positions,  has  experienced  a  reduc- 
tion of  1.100  from  fiscal  1969  levels.  I  am 
thus  reluctant  to  place  very  much  stock 
in  tliese  personnel  ceiling  estimates. 

But.  even  if  an  Increase  over  fiscal  1969 
of  some  4.500  VA  permanent  positions  is 
actually  Implemented  by  the  adminis- 
tration in  fiscal  1971.  this  is  half  again 
too  small  at  the  very  best. 

Based  on  the  results  of  hearings  be- 
fore the  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee 
over  tlie  last  several  months,  it  is  obvuius 
to  me  that  an  augmentation  in  the  medi- 
cal care  item  and  employment  level  of 
many  times  the  requested  increase  is  ab- 
solutely necessarj'.  Otherwise.  Veterans' 
Administration  medical  care  cannot  be 
first  quality,  and  m  many  places  it  is 
not  now  first  quality.  I  will  make  specific 

recommendations  to  the  Appropriations 

Committee  and  the  Senate  on  this  In  the 

near  future. 

•With  respect  to  the  construction  of 
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necessary  VA  facilities,  I  am  gratified  to 
see  that  the  administration  plans  to  ob- 
ligate nearly  four  times  the  amount  it 
expects  to  obligate  in  fiscal  1970.  The 
reason  for  this,  however,  is  that  the  ad- 
ministration used  virtually  none  of  the 
$69  million  which  was  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1970.  This  resulted  in  a  fur- 
ther uneconomic,  and  in  some  places 
highly  damaging,  postponement  of  neces- 
sary construction,  renovation,  and  mod- 
ernization of  VA  hospitals,  domiciliaries, 
nursing  homes  and  research  facilities. 
Continually  putting  off  these  vital  costs 
will  further  jeopardize  the  quality  of 
care  In  many  outmoded  VA  facilities.  My 
initial  impression  Is  that  the  $120  million 
which  the  administration  proposes  to 
obligate  in  fiscal  1971  for  construction 
purposes  Is  Insufficient  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing needs,  particularly  for  research  and 
teaching  space  in  VA  hospitals  and  for 
air  conditioning  of  the  many,  many  VA 
hospitals  in  climates  with  year-round 
high  temperatures. 

Finally.  I  think  a  word  is  in  order 
with  respect  to  the  President's  asserted 
$1.3  billion  total  fiscal  year  1971  budget 
surplus.  This  Includes,  for  example,  pro- 
jected reduction  of  approximately  $200 
million  in  outlays  In  the  VA's  fiscal  1971 
budget  as  compared  with  outlays  In  fis- 
cal 1970.  This  reduction,  however.  Is 
achieved  by  classic  executive  branch  fis- 
cal juggling.  For  example.  It  includes  a 
$40  million  savings  through  proposed 
new  legislation  to  authorize  reimburse- 
ment from  private  insurers  for  the  cost 
of  medical  care  and  treatment  provided 
veterans  for  non-service-connected  dis- 
abilities. Although  this  Is  a  worthwhile 
recommendation.  It  promises  to  be  a 
very  controversial  one,  and  it  will  re- 
quire further  working  out  even  within 
the  executive  branch  before  implement- 
ing legislation  is  proposed. 

In  the  education  area,  the  budget  in- 
cludes only  $88  million  for  anticipated 
GI  bill  rate  increases  in  fiscal  1971.  Yet 
the  House-passed  bill  currently  pending 
in  conference  proposes  an  increase  of  at 
least  $226.5  million  for  that  purpose. 
And  the  Senate-passed  version  of  that 
bill  is  estimated  to  cost  $485  million  in 
fiscal  year  1971.  Thus,  the  President's 
budgeting  on  this  item  seems  grossly  im- 
derstated. 

This  certainly  leads  me  to  wonder  at 
the  real  nature  of  the  so-called  $1.3  bil- 
lion surplus  for  the  total  budget  request. 


My  bill,  S.  3181.  has  three  principal 
advantages. 

First,  by  establishing  a  system  of  na- 
tional effluent  charges  to  be  imposed  on 
industries  that  pollute  our  rivers  and 
lakes,  an  economic  incentive  will  be  pro- 
vided for  business  to  stop  polluting.  It 
will  prove  less  costly  in  the  long  run  to 
develop  and  install  antipollution  devices 
than  to  pay  the  effluent  charge  and  con- 
tinue polluting. 

Second,  the  money  collected  from  the 
effluent  charges  will  be  directed  back  to 
the  problem  of  pollution.  This  money 
vriU  be  made  available  to  municipalities 
and  regional  water  development  associ- 
ations to  build  waste  treatment  facilities. 

Finally,  tliis  proposal  wUl  not  necessi- 
tate huge  governmental  expenditures. 
This  is  particularly  important  in  light 
of  the  inflationary  period  we  are  pres- 
ently facing. 

It  is  quite  evident  to  me,  as  it  must 
have  been  to  the  Vermont  attorney  gen- 
eral, that  the  present  efforts  to  control 
water  pollution  have  been  without  suc- 
cess. Our  Nation's  waterways  are  more 
polluted  than  ever  before.  A  new  ap- 
proach is  drastically  needed.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  effluent  charge  proposal, 
implemented  on  a  national  scale,  is  the 
new  approach  that  is  required. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  the  Washington  Post  entitled 
"Vermont  Weighs  Charge  for  Polluting" 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Vermont  Weighs  Charge  for  Polluting 

MoNTPELiER.  Vt.,  February  3. — The  attor- 
ney general's  office  will  propose  a  flexible  fee 
system  as  part  of  the  flrst-ln-the-natlon 
"pay-as-you-pollute"  water  pollution  con- 
trol legislation. 

The  plan  would  require  that  a  person  gain 
a  temporary  permit  for  the  privilege  of  pol- 
luting, and  that  he  pay  a  fee  for  being 
allowed  to  dump  his  waste  materials  In  state 
waters. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  John  Hansen 
said  today  the  basic  fee  system  will  permit 
the  water  resources  board  to  charge  an  In- 
dividual according  to  the  type  and  volume 
of  waste  material  he  discharges. 

In  addition.  Hansen  said,  the  board  will 
have  the  option  of  charging  a  fee  based  on 
the  cost  of  installing  adequate  antipollution 
equipment  In  addition  to.  or  instead  of,  th« 
base  eflBuent  charge  fee. 


VERMONT  TO  PROPOSE  EFFLUENT 
CHARGE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
much  pleased  to  read  a  report  In  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning  that  the 
attorney  general  of  Vermont  will  pro- 
pose "a  flexible  fee  system  as  a  part  of 
a  pay-as-you-poUute'  water  pollution 
control  legislation."  The  attorney  gen- 
eral's proposal,  the  article  stated,  would 
require  the  polluter  to  "pay  a  fee  for 
being  allowed  to  dump  his  waste  mate- 
rials In  State  waters." 

The  proposal  by  the  Vermont  attor- 
ney general  Is  alike  in  kind,  although 
not  in  language,  to  the  bill  that  I  re- 
cently introduced  in  the  Senate. 


CONDITIONS  IN  LITHUANIA 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  the  an- 
niversary of  Lithuanian  Independence. 
February  16,  I  call  on  Senators  and  on 
all  other  Americans  to  pause  and  reflect 
on  the  tragic  situation  which  has  be- 
fallen the  Lithuanian  people  since  their 
country  was  occupied  in  1940.  The  coura- 
geous Lithuanians  deserve  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  all  freedom-loving  peo- 
ples, because  they  have  somehow  man- 
aged to  maintain  their  historical  and 
cultural  heritage  in  the  face  of  the  deeply 
repressive  measures  imposed  on  them. 

Since  the  13th  century,  Lithuanians 
have  contributed  Importantly  to  the  cul- 
ture of  mankind,  in  good  times  and  bad. 
But  today  they  know  only  bad  times, 
and  reports  indicate  that  their  religious. 
educational,  and  cultural  life  is  being 


systematically  squeezed  and  limited  by 
the  authorities. 

I  am  especially  concerned  about  re- 
ixjrts  that  some  priests  are  losing  their 
permits  and  others  are  being  excessively 
taxed.  Another  report  states  that  St. 
John's  Church,  at  the  University  of 
Vilnius,  a  beautiful  edifice  that  I  visited 
in  1966.  will  be  made  a  museum  and  audi- 
torium very  soon,  and  that  the  teaching 
of  Lithuanian  literature  is  being  dis- 
torted by  measuring  it  against  Marxist- 
Leninist  standards.  It  is  also  said  that 
the  seminary  in  Kaunas  is  now  allowed 
to  enroll  only  six  students  a  year. 

These  conditions  should  be  widely  pub- 
licized in  the  world,  because  all  should 
know  that  the  people  of  Lithuania  con- 
tinue to  bear  heavy  burdens.  They  are 
an  admirable  people,  and  I  shall  never 
forget  their  spirit  under  the  most  difficult 
circiunstances  of  living. 


"SESAME  STREET"  A  SUCCESS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
there  has  been  some  discussion  concern- 
ing the  continuation  of  "Sesame  Street," 
the  charming  and  delightful  children's 
program  designed  to  improve  the  lan- 
guage and  numerical  skills  of  preschool 
children.  The  program,  produced  by  the 
"Children's  Television  Workshop"  and 
sponsored  by  the  Ford  Foundation,  the 
Language  Corporation,  and  the  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  Education,  and  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting,  has  drawn 
widespread  critical  acclaim  and  attracted 
a  huge  audience  of  happy  children. 

Due  to  doubts  about  the  efficacy  of 
other  preschool  programs  aimed  at  help- 
ing deprived  children,  many  have  awaited 
test  results  of  this  new,  soplilsticated  ap- 
proach to  learning.  According  to  the 
New  York  Times  of  Wednesday,  Janu- 
ary 28.  1970,  tests  revealed  that  this  pro- 
gram, over  a  6-week  period,  tremendously 
Increased  the  rate  of  learning  for  those 
who  watched  It.  These  are  tremendously 
encouraging  results.  I  certainly  hope  that 
"Sesame  Street"  will  be  able  to  continue. 

I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators, for  the  program  is  shown  by  nearly 
200  television  stations  acro.ss  the  Nation 
and  affects  preschoolers  In  every  State. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tests  Indicate  TV  Program  Improves 

Children's   Skills 

(By  William  K.  Stevens) 

"Sesame  Street  " — a  brisk,  rib-tlckllng.  tele- 
vision program  that  Is  designed  to  improve 
the  language,  numerical  and  reasoning  skills 
of  preschool  children,  particularly  those  from 
poor  families — appears  to  be  achieving  many 
of  Its  goals. 

According  to  preliminary  tests  in  three 
states,  poor  children  who  viewed  "Sesame 
Street"  regularly  in  the  program's  first  six 
weeks  of  dally  hour-long,  presentations  made 
gains  two  and  one-half  times  as  great  as  those 
made  by  poor  children  who  did  not  watch  the 
program. 

Other  surveys  indicate  that  the  program  is 
reaching  about  five  million  children,  includ- 
ing substantial  numbers  of  those  from  poor 
homes. 
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The  results  of  the  tests  ind  surveys  were 
disclosed  vesterdav  in  a  report  by  the  Chil- 
dren s  Television  Workshop  prcxliicer  of 
'iesame  Street."  to  Its  sponsors— the  Car- 
neii;!e  Corp^iration.  the  Ford  Foundation,  the 
Un-ed  'States  Office  of  Education  the  Market 
Foundation  and  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcastinc:  The  report  w^s  m.ide  at  a  meet- 
ing at  the  Essex  House 

HOPE     FOR     ANOTHER     YEAR 

After  the  meetms.  Mrs  Jo.m  O.mz  Cooney. 
executive  director  of  the  workshop,  said  that 
she  hoped  the  test  results  would  persuade 
the  sponsors  to  support  the  experiment  for 
another  vear  and  that  she  wa^s  optimistic 
about  this  The  imtl.U  26-week,  130-program 
series  began  last  Nov  10  and  will  end  on  May 
■'U    I:  cost  «8-million  to  pr>.Kluce. 

\Uhough  the  program  has  been  widely  ac- 
claimed for  lt5  high  degree  of  professlonallsni. 
orUUi.Uitv  and  general  level  of  quality  and 
although  there  was  evidence  that  many  chil- 
dren had  become  enthusiastic  devotees,  no 
evaluation  of  Sesame  Streets  educational 
•  mpic-  had  been  available  until  yesterday 

la  the  preliminary  evaluation  conducted 
bv  Dr  Edward  Palmer,  the  workshop  research 
d' rector  3-  •»-  .tnd  5-ye.ir-olds  m  three  d.v>- 
care  centers  for  poor  children  of  working 
mothers  in  Maine.  New  York  and  Tenne.vsee 
were  randomly  divided  into  two  groups  In 
each  center  One  croup  watched  Sesame 
Street  regularly  for  Its  first  six  weeks  The 
other  group  never  wanted  It. 

Before  Sesame  Street'  went  on  the  air. 
each  child  in  each  group  was  asked  217  test 
questions  to  find  out  how  well  he  could  rec- 
ognize letters,  numbers  and  geometric  forms, 
and  how  well  he  could  s*ir:  out  objects 

\fter  six  weeks  of  Sesame  Street.'  the 
same  test  w.i3  given  again  The  regtilar  view- 
ers .15  a  group  could  answer  10  per  cent  more 
of  the  217  questions  than  they  could  at  the 
start  The  nonviewers  could  answer  4  per 
cent  more 

In  the  ability  to  name  letters,  the  viewers 
made  a  3  per  cent  gain,  against  a  3  per  cent 
gain  for  the  nonviewers  In  naming  numbers, 
there  was  a  12  per  cent  gain  for  the  viewers 
against  a  4  per  cent  gt»ln  for  the  nonviewers 
Substantial  galas.  someUmes  25  per  cent 
or  more,  were  made  by  regular  viewers  in 
their  abllltv  to  sort,  differentiate  and  class- 
ify objects'  and  group  them  by  twos  and 
threes  .  , 

But.  in  one  important  are.a— recognizing 
the  sounds  of  letters — there  was  no  differ- 
ence bet-ween  the  performance  of  viewers 
and  that  of  nonviewers  leading  Dr  Palmer 
to  suggest  that  "Sesame  Streets"  approach 
In  that  area  may  have  to  be  modified 

"Sesame  Street"  is  broadcast  each  weekday 
by  nearly  200  television  stations  from 
Maine  to  American  Samoa  In  about  lOO 
communities  it  is  seen  both  in  the  morning 
and  the  late  afternoon  Five  stations  carry 
It  a  total  of  six  times  a  day  in  the  New  York 
area— WLIW  (Channel  21  i  WNDT  (Channel 
13).  WTNE  (Channel  25 1.  in  WNYC  (Chan- 
nel  31)    and  WPIX   (Channel    11) 

The  program  is  considered  the  first  major 
national  effort  to  harness  the  most  effective 
of  contemporary  television  techniques  to  the 
task  of  preschool  education  In  particular. 
It  adapt*  to  the  teaching  of  letters  and  num- 
bers the  fast-paced,  high-impact,  repetitive 
commercial  techniques  that  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  selling  toys 


social,  educational,  and  financial  lines. 
The  children  of  four  prominent  political 
figures  have  been  arrested  for  dru*;  pos- 
session, within  the  past  several  weeks, 
and  one  was  the  son  of  a  man  who  cam- 
paigned for  better  drug  control  in  his 
State 

To  determine  whether  drug  abuse  has 
grown  significantly  in  my  own  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  I  went  to  two  men  who 
see  instances  of  it  ever>-  day  in  their 
work— Dr.  Michael  Morello,  director  of 
the  State  Indu.strlal  School  in  Man- 
chester, and  Parker  Hancock,  warden  of 
the  Stale  prison  m  Concord  This  is 
what  they  told  me' 
Dr  Morello  said: 

More  than  50  percent  of  the  boys  and 
girls  we  admit  to  the  school  have  had  some 
experience  with  drugs  and  25  percent  are 
frecjuent  or  steady  users 

Though  most  of  these  use  the  so-called 
s<'ft  drugs — amphetamines.  barbiturates, 
marijuana  and  glue-snlfflng— we're  begin- 
ning to  see  more  and  more  heroin  aiul  I.SD 
The  alarming  thing  about  all  this  Is  how 
suddenly  it  has  come  about  Prom  1961  to 
1967.  It  was  rare  indeed,  to  admit  a  boy  or 
a  girl  who  had  tried  drugs  The  sharp  In- 
cre.ise  h.\s  occurred  since  1967  accelerating 
partlcul.irly  In  the  past   12  months. 

Warden  Hancock  said : 

We  are  alarmed  and  deeply  concerned  be- 
cause of  an  increase  in  our  prison  popula- 
tion during  the  past  three  years  which  can 
be  directly  attributed  to  the  sale.  use.  and 
possession  of  narcotics 

Virtually  all  of  these  offenders  are  users, 
and  the  majority  of  them  are  between  18 
and  22  Most  of  these  offenders  have  used 
narcotics,  heroin,  speed,  and  tranquilizers. 

We  have  made  all  treatment  facilities  of 
this  institution  a\aliable  and  in  addition 
we've  received  some  assistance  from  other 
state  services 

But  It  Is  our  considered  opinion  that  our 
treatment  efforts  with  these  young  narcotic 
users  have  not  been  effective  There  Is  a 
need  for  specialized  treatment  for  thoee 
committed  to  this  institution  for  drug 
offenses 

Warden  Hancock,  currently  president 
of  the  Wardens  Association  of  America, 
told  me  that  wardens  in  other  States 
report  a  similar  jump  in  drug  use  and 
similar  concern  about  it 


2005  last  fall.  That  amendment  would 
establish  a  National  Commisi>lon  on  Ma- 
terials Policy,  a  Commission  that  would 
be  authorized  to  evaluate  and  examine 
our  Nations  materials  needs  and  uses. 
The  commis.sion  would  emphasize  the 
need  to  recycle  once-used  materials  back 
Into  our  economy  to  lessen  the  pollu- 
tion of  solid  wastes 

The  Presidents  call  to  update  our 
stockpiling  program  fit^  into  the  goals 
of  a  National  Commission  on  Materials 
Policy.  Therefore,  I  believe  it  would  be 
m  the  best  Interests  of  the  Nation  If  we 
coordinated  these  studies,  brining  the 
broader  subject  of  materials  demand  and 
use  into  a  reexamination  of  the  need  to 
have  a  strategic  stockpile. 

It  is  my  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Pres- 
ident will  look  to  the  proposed  National 
Commission  on  Matenals  Policy  as  the 
proper  vehicle  to  carry  out  his  proposed 
reevaluatlon. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  PENAL  AUTHORI- 
TIES REPORT  DRUG  USE  ON  THE 
INCREASE 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Mr  President,  we 
are  all  aware  that  drug  abuse,  particu- 
larly among  the  young,  is  growing  at  an 
alarming  rate.  We  also  know  that  no 
parent  can  afford  complacency,  because 
dnig  use  cuts  across  ethnic,   religious. 


NATIONAL  MATERIALS   POLICY 

Mr.  BOGGS  Mr  President,  in  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  budget  message  earlier  this 
week,  he  niade  a  strong  and  persuasive 
argument  for  updating  and  reevaluating 
our  national  stockpiles  of  strategic  ma- 
terials 

The  budget  states: 

For  example  the  basic  concept  underlining 
the  present  obJecU\es  of  the  Nation's  stock- 
pile of  strategic  and  critical  materials  must 
be  re-evaluated  and  modernized  Many  com- 
modlUes  In  the  stockpile  are  now  far  In 
excess  of  foreseeable  needs  Expanded  au- 
thority will  be  sought  to  permit  the  dis- 
posal of  $750  million  of  these  materials  In 
1970 

The  President  Is  to  be  congratulated 
for  making  this  decision  to  modernize 
our  stockpiling  program,  making  certain 
that  It  reflects  today's  and  tomorrows 
needs,  rather  than  yesterday's. 

In  an  effort  designed  to  seek  a  similar 
goal.  I  submitted  an  amendment  to  8. 


GALBRAITH  AND  THE  FITZHUGH 
COM\nSSION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  28.  1969.  I  criticized  President 
Nixon's  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel, 
known  as  the  "Fitzhugh  Commission." 
This  Panel  was  created  to  conduct  a 
broad  study  of  the  Defense  Department's 
organization  and.  according  to  the  press 
releases  which  announced  it  last  June, 
procurement  policies  and  practices 

The  Fitzhugh  Commission  was  com- 
pared by  Secretary  Laird  with  the  Hoover 
Commission  studies  of  1947  and  1953 
when  the  Secretar>'  expressed  his  hope 
that  the  review  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment would  help  it  to  regain  "credibil- 
ity." 

In  my  October  statement.  I  pointed  out 
how  difficult  it  would  be  for  this  com- 
mission, loaded  as  it  Is  with  defense- 
oriented  members,  to  produce  anything 
credible.  The  fact  that  men  such  as  Mr. 
Gilbert  Fitzhugh  were  named  to  the 
Commission  can  only  be  interpreted  as 
incredible. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh.  who  is  Chairman  of  the 
Panel,  is  also  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.. 
which  not  only  holds  $34  million  worth 
of  common  stock  in  some  of  the  largest 
defense  contractors,  but  has  outstsmding 
loans  to  24  top  defense  contractors,  val- 
ued at  almost  SI  4  billion 

I  have  now  obtained  a  copy  of  corre- 
spondence between  Prof.  John  Kenneth 
Galbraith.  former  Ambassador  to  India, 
and  Mr  Gilbert  Fitzhugh.  It  appears  that 
I  am  not  the  only  person  who  is  deeply 
disturbed  over  the  Fiuhugh  Commission 
and  the  likelihood  that  it  is  embarked  on 
nothing  more  than  a  whitewash  of  the 
Pentagon 

In  October  1969.  Professor  Galbraith 
received  a  letter  from  Mr  Fitzhugh,  to- 
gether with  the  "Blue  Ribbon  Defense 
Panel  Charter'  and  a  copy  of  a  ques- 
tionnaire. Professor  Galbraith  was 
puzzled  by  the  following  sentence  In  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Fitzhugh.  inviting  him 
to  respond  to  the  questionnaire: 

Please  keep  In  mind  that  the  Charter  of 
the  Panel  directs  It  to  study  possible  im- 
provement in  the  Defense  Department's  op- 
erations— It  does  nof  Include  consideration 
of   the  basic   national  poUcles  or   priorities 
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within  which  the  Department  carries  out  Ita 
assigned  functions. 

Professor  Galbraith  quite  properly 
questioned  his  severe  limiution  on  the 
panels  charter,  and  he  pointed  out  that 
it  was  being  asked  to  study  only  how  the 
Pentagon  does  things,  not  whether  what 
it  does  is  in  the  public  interest.  As  Pro- 
fessor Galbraith  said  In  his  reply: 

As  I  understand  It.  you  are  studying  the 
Pentagon  subject  only  to  the  limitation  that 
what  It  does,  including  what  it  buys,  is  out- 
side of  vour  Charter.  There  Is  to  be  no  con- 
sideration of  whether  money  is  spent  un- 
necessarily on  research  and  development;  or 
of  the  need  for  nuclear  aircraft  carriers:  or 
If  ABM  Is  worth  the  money;  or  of  the  gold- 
plating  of  the  tank:  or  of  support  to  the  In- 
digent armies  around  the  world.  Your  only 
concern  is  whether  things  are  done  efficiently. 

In  my  judgment,  Professor  Galbraith's 
indignation  at  the  manner  in  which  the 
Fitzhugh  Commission  is  proceeding  is 
well  justified. 

Profes.sor  Galbraith  made  this  point  in 
his  final  letter  to  Mr.  Fitzhugh  on  De- 
cember 3: 

You  are  supposed  to  find  out  how  money 
can  be  saved  without  considering  on  what 
the  money  Is  spent.  You  did  not  become 
head  of  one  of  the  largest  business  firms  In 
the  United  States  without  the  ability  to 
realize  how  nonsensical  that  Is.  And  being 
nonsensical.  It  Is  a  fraud  on  the  American 
people. 

No  one  in  Congress  has  been  more 
concerned  than  I  over  the  problems  of 
Inefficiency,  mismanagement,  and  waste 
in  the  Department  of  Defense.  But  effi- 
ciency by  itself  is  hardly  a  worthy  goal. 
A  proper  concern  with  priorities,  •with 
wise  decisions  about  the  use  of  resources, 
must  be  coupled  with  a  set  of  practices 
that  assures  the  efficient  use  of  those  re- 
sources. In  the  final  analysis,  we  must, 
as  Professor  Galbraith  says,  examine  not 
the  procedure  of  waste,  but  the  object 
of  waste. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  cor- 
respondence between  Professor  Gal- 
braith and  Mr.  Fitzhugh  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Office  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 

Washington.  DC,  October  2,  1969. 
Dr  Kenneth  GALBRArrH, 
Cambridge.  Mass. 

Dear  Dr  Galbraith  :  As  you  probably  know. 
President  Nixon  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird  have  appointed  a  "Blue  Ribbon  Defense 
Panel"  to  study  the  organization  and  oper- 
ation of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  to 
recommend  Improvements 

The  "Charter  ■  of  the  Panel  and  a  list  of  Its 
members  are  attached. 

The  Panel  would  very  much  appreciate  re- 
ceiving the  thoughts  and  suggestions  of  a 
large  number  of  Interested  people  regarding 
the  subjects  of  Its  studies  To  this  end.  I 
am  enclosing  a  list  of  questions  that  seem  to 
us  worthy  of  careful  thought.  We  wish  we 
could  have  the  benefit  of  a  personal  discus- 
sion, but  time  does  not  permit  this  for  the 
wide  scope  of  people  and  Interests  whose 
thoughts  would  be  helpful  to  us.  Accordingly, 
we  hope  that  you  will  write  us  the  benefit 
of  your  (*pn  thoughts  and  experience  on  these 
matters.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  your 
general  observations,  but  naturally  any  spe- 
cific recommendations  for  changes,  or  sugges- 
tions as  to  specific  areas  you  believe  worthy 


of    special    study,    would    be    particularly 
helpful. 

We  realize  this  Is  a  long  questionnaire, 
and  may  fnclude  areas  In  which  you  have 
no  special  Interest  or  knowledge.  However. 
we  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  the 
full  scope  of  our  inquiries.  Please  feel  free 
to  comment  on  all  or  any  of  the  questions, 
as  you  prefer.  Of  course,  if  you  would  care 
to  comment  on  any  matters  not  Included  In 
the  questions  listed,  we  would  be  glad  to 
have  them  also.  Please  keep  In  mind  that 
the  Charter  of  the  Panel  directs  it  to  study 
possible  Improvement  In  the  Defense  De- 
partment's operations — and  does  not  include 
consideration  of  the  basic  national  policies 
or  priorities  within  which  the  Department 
carries  out  Its  assigned  functions. 

To  facilitate  analysis  of  your  replies  with 
those  of  others.  It  would  be  helpful  if  you 
would  identify  your  comments,  when  pos- 
sible, with  the  particular  question  raised  In 
the  attachment. 

Your  cooperation  will  be  most  appreciated 
by  all  of  us  and  will  be  of  great  help  to  the 
Panel  In  discharging  Its  Important  task.  It 
would  be  particularly  helpful  If  we  could 
hear  from  you  by  October  22.  with  either 
your  full  or  preliminary  reply  or  a  note  tell- 
ing us  when  you  will  be  able  to  supply  It 
at  a  later  date. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Gilbert  W.  Fitzhuch. 

Chairman. 

BLUE  R3BON  DEFENSE  PANEL  CHARTER 

The  general  scope  of  the  panel  Is  to  study, 
report  and  make  recommendation  on : 

The  organization  and  management  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Including  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Defense  Agencies  and  the 
military  services,  as  It  affects  the  Depart- 
ment's mission  performance,  decision  making 
process,  the  command  and  control  function 
and  facilities,  and  the  coordination  with 
other  governmental  departments  and  agen- 
cies, with  emphasis  on  the  responsiveness  to 
the  requirements  of  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  Defense  research  and  development 
efforts  from  the  standpoints  of  mission  ful- 
fillments, costs,  organization,  time  and  in- 
terrelaUon  with  the  scientific  and  Industrial 
community. 

The  Defense  procurement  policies  and 
practices,  particularly  as  they  relate  to  costs, 
time  and  quality. 

Such  other  matters  as  the  Secretary  may 
submit  to  it  from  time  to  time. 

Bltte  Ribbon  Defense  Panel 

QtJESTIONNAIRE 
A.     ORGANIZATION 

1.  Do  you  believe  the  present  organiza- 
tional and  reporting  relationship  between  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (including 
the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense),  the 
Service  Secretaries  (including  their  Assist- 
ants) .  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Joint 
Staff  are  the  most  efficient? 

If  not.  what  changes  would  you  recom- 
mend? 

2.  Do  you  believe  the  present  system  results 
In  appropriate  grouping  of  responsibility,  au- 
thority, and  accountability  for  basic  plan- 
ning and  decision  making? 

If  not  what  changes  would  you  recom- 
mend? 

3.  Do  you  believe  it  Is  practical  to  reduce 

(a)  the  number  of  layers  of  supervision. 

(b)  the  volume  of  reporting  and  paper 
work  through  decentralization,  simplifica- 
tion of  committee  structures,  or  otherwise? 

If  so.  how? 

4.  Do  you  believe  that  the  frequency  of 
change  In  important  positions  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  both  military  and  civilian. 
adds  to  administrative  and  control  problems? 

If  so.  how  would  you  improve  the  sltua- 
Uon? 


5.  Do  you  believe  that  the  present  opera- 
tions command  structure.  Including  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Service  Secretaries,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
the  Chiefs  of  Suff  of  the  military  services, 
and  the  unified,  specified  and  component 
command  structure,  is  best  designed  for  ef- 
fective operation  m  both  peace  and  war? 

If  not.  what  changes  would  you  recom- 
mend? 

B.    MANPOWER 

Do  you  have  any  specific  suggestions  for 
improvement  in  present  recruitment,  train- 
ing, rotation,  compensation  or  "fringe  bene- 
fits" policies  for  either  military  or  civilian 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Defense? 

C.    RESEARCH     AND    DEVELOPMENT    AND 
PROCCREMENT 

Do  you  have  any  specific  suggestions  for 
Improvement  ol  the  Department  of  Defense 
Organization,  procedural  processes,  or  man- 
agement practices  in  research  and  develop- 
ment or  procurement  programs? 

D.    SYSTEMS    ANALYSIS 

Do  you  have  any  specific  suggestions  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  utilization  of  the 
systems  analysis  function  In  the  Dei>artment 
of  Defense  or  any  of  Its  organizational  ele- 
ments? 

E.    BUDGET    PROCESS 

Do  you  have  any  suggestions  for  Improving 
the  plannlng-programmlng-budgetary  proc- 
ess of  the  Department  of  Defense  or  for  im- 
proving the  contribution  to  that  process  by: 

(a)  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(b)  The  military  service  secretaries, 
(ci   The  military  services. 

(d)  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

(e)  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

(f)  The  White  House. 

(g)  The  Committees  of  Congress. 

F.  Do  you  have  any  specific  suggestions  as 
to  how  the  Department  of  Defense  could 
make  more  effective  and  economical  use  of 
studies  made  for  it  by  outside  contractors 
and  consultants? 

G.  Do  you  have  any  specific  stiggestlons  for 
improving  the  operation  of  properties  owned 
by  the  Department  of  Defense? 

H.  Do  you  have  any  specific  suggestions  as 
to  how  the  Department  of  Defense  could 
make  a  larger  contribution  than  It  does 
toward  accomplishing  other  objectives  on 
housing,  medical  and  hospital  services,  equal 
opportunity,  etc.? 

I.  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  as  to  how 
to  Improve  the  procedures  for  determining 
national  policies  and  priorities  (both  short - 
and  long-term),  with  particular  reference 
to  how  the  Department  of  Defense  fits  into 
these  procedures?  (This  question  refers  to 
procedures  only.  The  Panel  charter  does  not 
Include  consideration  of  the  substance  of  the 
policies.) 

J.  Do  you  have  any  sjjecific  recommenda- 
tions to  improve  the  relationships  or  inter- 
faces between  the  Department  of  Defense 
and: 

(a)  the  various  Committees  of  Congress 
(this  could  Include  any  recommendations  you 
may  have  on  Congressional  procedures  also) , 

(b)  the  Department  of  State 

(c)  the  National  Security  Council 

(d)  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

(e)  the  General  Accounting  Office 

(f)  the  Press 

(g)  the  Public 

Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel 
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Fluke.  John  F  .  Preslden:  of  Fluke  Mi«nu- 
faciurlng  Co.    Seatxle.   Wasliington 

Goldberger.  Dr  Marvin  L  .  Physicist  al 
Pnnceion  Uni%eriicy.  Princeton.  New  Jersey. 

Jackson.  Robert  C  .  Chmrniiin  oJ  Ryan 
Aeron-iutlcaa  Co  and  ContlnentAl  Motors 
Cjrp  .  San  Dle«o 

Klrkland.  Lane.  Secretarj-Treasurer  and 
Exec  Aiist  to  President  Me&ny,  AFL  CIO 
Washington.  DC 

Lewis.  Hobart  D  ,  President  Readers  Digest 
Association.  Inc  .  PleAsantviUe.  N  Y 

McNeil.  Wilfred  J  Director  .md  Adviser  of 
F&irchild-HUler  Oorp  .  New  York  City. 

Mettler.  Dr  Ruben  F  Vice  President  and 
Assistant  President.  TRW  Inc  i  formerly 
Thonips*:in  Ramo  WoUridge.  Inc  ) 

Peiersi'ii.  Dr  Martha  E  President  of  Bar- 
nard College.  New  York  City. 

Powell,  Lewis  Franklin  Jr  Attorney  and 
Industrialist.  Richmond.  Virginia 

Stigler  Dr  George  J  .  Prole.ssor  L>i  Ameri- 
can InstituUoos.  University  of  Chicago. 

Thurman.  Leona  P  .\tlorney.  Kansiis  City, 
Missouri 

Young.  Claude  iBuddvi,  Special  Admin- 
istrative Assistant  to  the  Commissioner  of 
the  National  PootbaU  League   New  York  Cm- 

Cambridge.  Mass 

Octobt-r  8.  1969 
Mr  Gilbert  W  Pttzhuch 

Chairma-n   of   t^.e   Boa'd     Metropolitan   Life 
Inswance  Co  .  Seu-  York.  S  Y. 

Dear  Mr  FrrzHuoH  I  h.'ive  your  letter  of 
October  2  Surely  you  can  t  be  serious  As  I 
understand  it.  you  are  studying  the  Pentagon 
subject  only  to  the  limitation  that  what  It 
d.Des.  including  what  i:  buys,  is  outside  of 
your  charter  There  is  to  be  no  consideration 
of  whether  money  is  srpent  unnecessarily  on 
research  and  development,  or  of  the  need  for 
nuclear  aircraft  carriers;  or  if  ABM  Is  worth 
the  money;  or  of  the  gold  plating  of  that 
tank,  or  of  support  to  the  Indigent  armies 
around  the  world  Your  only  concern  Is 
whether  these  things  are  done  efRjiently. 
Your  l.ist  question  on  relationship  or  inter- 
faces" between  DOD  .md  Congress.  State. 
NSC  etc  .  spectacularly  omits  the  most  im- 
portant relationship  of  all.  that  with  the  de- 
fense industry  You  pr.^pase  to  lgn:>re  what 
even  one  of  my  sophomores  assumes  as  a 
matter  of  course  namely  that  the  Pentagon 
is  subject  to  industrial  periiia.5i.Tn  .is  :  j  mll'- 
tary  need  You  don't  even  raise  'he  qufstlon 
of  movement  of  per.^onnel  between  the  Serv- 
ices  and  the  industry  and  it=  consequence* 

You  are  a  man  of  repuMtl  jn.  the  head  of 
a  very  large  company  with  great  public  re- 
sponsibilities You  cannot  afl  Td  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  anythme  that  is  so  patentlv  .ind 
transparently  and  even  hilariously  a  fraud 
Would  vou  ever  consider  studying  the  costA 
of  running  New  York  Citv  while  excluding 
from  consideration  the  things  the  city  does? 
Or  of  supporting  your  family  while  excluding 
all  questions  of  what  the  family  buys''  Would 
you  initiate  a  study  of  the  high  costs  of  In- 
suring certAin  classes  of  ri'k  carried  by  your 
company  which  excluded  consideration  of 
,i,cc;dent  and  disease''  It  is  alwavs  unwise  to 
underestimate  the  intelligence  of  the  Ameri- 
can  people — and   Senator  Proxmlre 

I  urge  you  in  the  interest  of  your  reputa- 
tion the  Metropolitan  and  your  p»;illcyhold- 
ers  t-j  get  out  of  this  one  at  once  Do  tell  me 
you  agree 

Yours  faithfully. 

John  KENNrxH  CiALBRArrH. 


Bti'E  Ribbon  Defense  Panex. 
Wa-ihingtrjri.  D  C    October  15.  1969 
Hon    John  Kenneth  OALBRArrH. 

Harva'd  VnuerTity, 
Carnbridge.  Mojs 

Dear  Dr  Galbraith  Based  on  your  letter 
of  October  8th.  I  can  only  assume  that  my 
letter  of  October  2nd  must  have  been  very 
unclear  Many  of  the  things  you  assume 
we  are  Ignoring  are  very  much  within  our 
terms  of  reference  and  we  .are  addresslrg 
ourselves    to    them    very    carefully 


It  U  true  that  basic  national  ptvUcles  are 
outside  of  our  jurisdiction  Many  knowledge- 
able people  are  deeply  involved  in  considera- 
tion of  those  policies  We  feel  there  Is  a 
large  area  remaining  as  to  hew  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  can  best  implement  the 
policies  fliially  decided  upon  We  Intend  to 
do  our  best  to  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion in  this  Important  area 
Very  truly   yours. 

Gilbert  W    FrntHi-cH 

C':ai'"ia'i 

Cambridge.  Mass 

OftobtT  27.  1969 
Mr    GiLRERT  W    FrrzHUGH 

Chairman  of  the  Beard. 
Metropolitari  Life  I'lfurnacr  Co  , 
New  York   S  Y 

Dear  Mr  FirzHtcH  I  have  your  letter  of 
October  15.  1969  I  hope  that  you  will  have 
another  look  at  your  letter  to  me  of  October 
2.  1969  At  the  bottom  of  the  hrst  page  you 
ask  me  to  please  keep  in  mind  that  the 
charter  of  the  panel  directs  It  to  study  pos- 
sible improvements  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's operations — It  does  nut  Include  con- 
sideration of  the  basic  national  policies  or 
pricr.tles  within  which  the  Department 
carries  out  Us  assigned  functions  '  <  The  em- 
phasis is  yours  p  The  only  pt,sslble  meaning 
that  I  or  any  other  recipient  could  attach 
to  this  IS  that  you  are  excluded  from  con- 
sidering individual  weapons  and  weapons 
systems  and  therewith  the  total  Defense  De- 
partment budget  For  If  national  policies 
.mc!  priorities  have  any  meaiiini;  whatever 
they  refer  to  decisions  on  such  weapt^ns  sys- 
tems and  therewith  on  the  totals  allocated 
t.)  defense  purposes  Later  on  page  2  of  the 
questionnaire  as  though  to  reinforce  the 
point  you  say  of  question  "I  "  that  "This 
question  refers  to  procedures  only  The  panel 
charter  does  not  include  consideration  of 
the  substance  of  the  policies  "  Accordlncly 
I  cannot  conclude  that  your  letter  and  the 
accompanying  questionnaire  were  unclear 
I  can  only  conclude  that  It  was  wholly 
specific  in  Its  intention  to  exclude  such 
questions  as.  for  example  whether  the  pur- 
chase of  an  ABM  system  Is  just.Hed  The 
only  questions  within  your  term  of  ref- 
erence concern  the  pn'cedures  by  which 
those  funds  are  spent 

May  I  note  as  a  less  important  matter 
that  you  were  singularly  silent  as  to  ex- 
planation of  why  vou  do  not  consider  the 
"relationship's  or  Interfaces"  between  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  defen.se  In- 
dustries Surelv  this  omission  calls  for  some 
explanation  In  the  absence  of  furtlier  ex- 
planation which  I  earnestly  hope  will  be 
forthcoming  I  must  continue  to  conclude 
that  you  have  lent  your  name  and  that  of 
your  company  to  if  not  an  outright  fraud, 
at  least  an  enormous  effort  to  mislead  the 
.\merican  people  This  comes  at  a  time  when 
there  is  a  particular  anxiety  In  a  laree  part 
of  our  community  over  the  way  in  which 
people  in  positions  of  trust  have  been  lend- 
ing themselves  to  such  efforts  Accordingly 
I  very  much  hope  that  I  will  hear  from  you 
of  vour  intention  to  disassociate  yourself 
from  this  effort — in  the  absence  at  least  of 
a  clear  revision  of.^our  charter  and  a  clear 
intention  to  examine  not  the  procedure  of 
waste  but  the  object  of  waste 
Your  faithfully. 

John  Kenneth  Oalbraith. 

BLtTE  Ribbon   Defense  Pa.nel. 
Wa.fhmgton.  DC.  November  20.  1969. 
Dr    John   Kenneth  OALBRArrH. 
Professor   of  Economics. 
Harvard  Univemty, 
Cambridge.  Mass 

Dear  Dr.  QAt-BaArrH  Reply  to  your  letter 
of  October  27th  has  been  delayed  because  I 
have  been  In  Europe  visiting  a  number  of 
our  defense  Installations 

We  seem  to  be  having  trouble  communi- 
cating In  your  first  paragraph  you  refer  to 
the  fact  that  our  Panel's  charter  does  not 


include  consideration  of  basic  national  poli- 
cies This  la  Indeed  true,  as  I  pointed  out 
twice  in  my  letter  to  you  and  as  was  made 
very  plain  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  In 
his  widely  reported  press  conference  an- 
nouncing the  appointment  of  the  Panel 
Your  particular  reference  to  whether  or  not 
an  ABM  system  should  be  purchased  Is  one 
of  the  examples  we  have  been  giving  regu- 
larly as  the  type  of  thing  the  Panel  Is  not 
to  consider  However,  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  scope  of  our  study  is  as  confined  as  you 
seem  to  feel. 

In  your  second  paragraph  you  seem  to  feel 
that  we  are  not  considering  the  relationships 
or  interfaces  between  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  defense  industry.  If  you 
win  look  at  the  third  and  fourth  paragraphs 
of  our  charter,  you  will  see  that  It  Is  clearly 
within  our  scope  to  study,  report,  and  make 
recommendations  on 

The  Defense  research  and  development 
efforts  from  the  standpoints  of  mission  ful- 
tillnients.  costs,  organization,  time  and  inter- 
relation with  the  scientific  and  indu.<trial 
community    i  Emphasis  added  i 

The  Defense  procurement  policies  and 
practices,  particularly  as  they  relate  to  costs, 
time  and  quality" 

This  point  was  covered  In  our  question- 
naire under  the  heading  "C  Research  and 
Development  and  Procurement"  In  any 
e\ent.  our  Panel  has  had  from  the  beginning 
of  our  deliberations  very  prominently  In 
mind  the  whole  question  of  the  relationship 
between  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
defense  contractors,  and  has  made  and  will 
continue  to  make  a  study  of  this  aspect  an 
Important  part  of  Its  activities 

Accordingly.  It  seems  clear  Ui  me  that  there 
has  been  no  effort  whatever  "to  mislead  the 
American  people  "  The  objective  of  all  those 
concerned  with  our  study  has  been  Just  the 
opposite  Our  whole  purpose  Is  to  make  as 
objective  and  well-documented  a  study  of 
the  areas  assigned  to  us  as  Is  within  our 
capacities — and  to  present  our  findings  and 
recommendations  as  clearly  as  possible. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Gilbert  W    FrrzHrcH. 

Chairman 


DtcEMBtB  3.  1969 
Mr   Gilbert  Prr7Hi'CH, 
.Wcfropolifan  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Seic  York.  NY 

Dear  Mr  PrrzurcH  I  note  your  reference 
to  the  difficulty  in  communication;  I  hope 
you  won't  feel  badly  if  I  say  that  I  think  the 
problem  Is  on  your  side  You  have  a  difficult 
cise  to  make  On  the  matter  of  relations  to 
the  defense  Industry  I  am  prepared  to  agree 
that  the  language  you  find  does  save  your 
soul  I  think  you  will  have  to  .igree  In  re- 
turn, however,  that  there  was  something  em- 
barrassingly FYeudian  about  Its  omis.«lon 
from  the  ether  list  of  relationships  On  the 
main  po'.nt  I  can  only  take  your  letter  of  No- 
vember 20  as  one  of  agreement  Yoti  are  sup- 
pivjpd  to  find  out  how  money  can  be  saved 
without  con«lderine  on  wh.it  the  money  Is 
spent  You  did  not  become  head  of  one  of  the 
lantest  business  firms  in  the  United  States 
without  the  ability  to  realize  how  nonsensical 
that  1.=  And  being  nonsensical  It  is  a  fraud  on 
the  American  j>eople  And  being  so  It  will  be 
recognized  and  pointed  out  I  would  hope 
some  of  your  colleagues  would  similarly  see 
that  you  were  being  had 
Yours  faithfully. 

John  Kenneth  Oalbrafth. 
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THE  MARIHUANA  AND  HEALTH 
REPORTING  ACT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoMiNicK)  has  introduced  a 
bill,  S.  3190,  the  Marihuana  and  Health 
Reporting    Act.    It    is    my    pleasure    to 


Join  with  Senator  Dominick  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  this  bill. 

In  introducing  the  bill.  Senator  Domi- 
nick has  called  attention  to  the  serious 
lack  of  definitive  biomedical  informa- 
tion on  marihuana.  By  calling  for  an- 
nual reports  to  Congress  on  the  results 
of  continuing  research  on  marihuana, 
he  has  gone  beyond  the  provision  for  a 
2-year  study  required  by  the  Controlled 
Dangerous  Drugs  Act,  which  we  have 
just  passed. 

If  Congress  is  to  discharge  its  re- 
SEwnsibilities  in  this  area,  we  must  be 
kept  constantly  informed  of  all  new  bio- 
medical research;  and  we  must  encour- 
age that  research. 

Science  News  for  January  24  contains 
an  excellent  article  outlining  the  needs 
and  difficulties  faced  in  providing  the 
biomedical  research  upon  which  we  must 
base  intelligent  answers  to  the  problems 
of  drug  abuse. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
Science  News  article  entitled  "Pot  Fac- 
ing Stringent  Scientific  Examination," 
written  by  Barbara  J.  Culliton.  It  clearly 
illustrates  the  need  for  Senate  action 
on  S.  3190,  the  Marihuana  and  Health 
Reporting  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pot  Facing  Stringent  Scientific 
Examination 

(By  Barbara  J.  Culliton) 

To  cool  the  heated  controversy  that  sur- 
rounds marijuana,  parents.  Congressmen 
and  even  the  medical  community  are  calling 
for  some  definitive  word  on  the  pros  and 
cons.  What  Is  wanted  is  something  In  the 
nature  of  the  Surgeon  General's  1964  report 
on  smoking,  which  laid  out  the  hazards  In 
exhaustive  detail.  Immediate  action  Is  being 
demanded. 

In  the  Senate,  Peter  H.  Dominick  (R- 
Colo.)  has  already  Introduced  a  bill  requir- 
ing an  annual  report  to  Congress  on  the  cur- 
rent status  of  biomedical  knowledge.  Includ- 
ing recommended  legislation.  In  the  House, 
Rep.  William  E.  Mlnshall  (R-Ohlo)  has  pro- 
posed a  similar  bill. 

It  Is  an  ambitious  demamd. 

Progress  reports  on  marijuana  research 
are  possible.  The  definitive  biomedical  state- 
ment the  proposals  seek  Is  not.  Not  enough 
is  known  yet  (SN:  9  27,  p.  263). 

For  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  on 
marijuana,  Uttle  Is  founded  on  a  firm  scien- 
tific base.  In  spite  of  man's  long  history  of 
pot  smoking — records  of  Its  use  date  at  least 
to  2737  B.C.  when  it  was  listed  In  the  herbal 
compendium  of  the  Chinese  Emperor  Shen 
Nung — the  chemistry  and  pharmacology  of 
the  active  ingredients  of  the  cannabis  plant 
have  attracted  only  slight  research  atten- 
tion. Fact  and  folklore  regarding  Its  effects 
remain   to  this   day   virtually   Inseparable. 

But  distinctions  are  In  the  effing.  In  the 
face  of  prevailing  concern  over  the  mush- 
rooming use  of  pot  In  the  United  States,  and 
Its  possible  medical  and  social  consequences, 
marijuana  research  Is  being  approached  with 
an  unprecedented  sense  of  urgency.  Dr. 
Stanley  Yolles.  director  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health,  has  promised  Con- 
gress answers  within  two  years.  While  not  all 
marijuana  researchers  share  his  optimism, 
virtually  everyone  Involved  concedes  that 
there  is  enormous  pressure  to  get  things 
moving  and  come  up  with  data  soon. 

To  this  end  the  Government,  through  the 
NIMH,  has  Invested  nearly  »10  million.  As 
of  April.  67  projects  In  the  biological,  social 
and  peychological  sciences  were  (^proved  for 
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funding,  through  most  are  only  now  getting 
under  way. 

The  delay,  and  the  flaw  in  what  previous 
work  there  Is,  rests  with  the  lack  of  good 
marijuana  for  study.  The  essence  of  an  ex- 
periment Is  the  reproducibility  of  its  results. 
Until  last  fall,  this  was  virtually  Impossible 
because  no  two  scientists  could  be  sure  they 
were  testing  the  same  chemical. 

By  and  large,  tests  have  been  made  with 
material  extracted  from  marijuana  confis- 
cated by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics. 
Because  methods  of  extracting  pure  chemi- 
cals from  the  raw  plant  are  not  standard- 
ized, and  because  the  quality  of  chemicals 
varies  from  plant  to  plant,  comparisons  of 
various  results  have  been  relatvely  mean- 
ingless. Foreign  data,  too,  have  little  appli- 
cability because  European  and  Asian  mari- 
juana Is  generally  more  potent  than  its 
counterpart  from  crops  grown  in  the  United 
States. 

To  eliminate  this  deficiency,  two  types  of 
projects  were  Initiated.  At  the  University 
of  Mississippi,  where  scientists  have  $115,- 
000  In  NIMH  money,  mswljuana  is  being 
grown.  Comparative  studies  ■will  be  made 
of  plants  from  various  parts  of  the  world 
In  an  effort  to  deflne  the  chemical  character- 
istics of  canabls  compounds  and  to  deter- 
mine relative  degrees  of  potency. 

Standardized  crops  are  also  being  devel- 
oped. "Only  now."  says  Mississippi's  Dr.  Coy 
Waller,  "are  batches  of  drug  from  these 
plants  becoming  available."  They  will  be  re- 
leased to  Investigators  through  a  special 
NIMH  panel  that  meets  every  three  months. 
The  second  line  of  attack  focuses  on  the 
preparation  in  the  laboratory  of  two  of  the 
active  constituents  from  the  female  can- 
nabis plant — data  9-THC  (tetrahydrocanna- 
binol) and  delta  8-THC.  In  nature  the  for- 
mer appears  to  be  the  primary  active  in- 
gredient, since  only  very  low  levels  of  the 
delta  8-THC  molecue  have  been  isolated 
from  cannabis.  Contracts  for  the  THC  syn- 
thesis have  been  issued  to  the  Arthur  D. 
Little  Co.  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Synthesis  of  crude  THC  is  relatively  sim- 
ple. As  one  chemist  puts  it,  "Tou  can  make 
It  in  the  bathtub."  But  producing  the  large 
quantities  of  pure  delta  8-THC  and  delta  9- 
THC  for  research  in  animals  and  for  clinical 
study  Is  another  matter.  According  to  Dr. 
Harry  Pars,  Arthur  D.  Little  chemists  have 
spent  a  year  ironing  out  problems  In  the 
synthetic  process,  which  involves  the  same 
requirements  for  quality  control  and  large- 
scale  production  that  major  drug  houses 
face. 

Supported  by  NIMH  contracts  of  approxi- 
mately $150,000,  the  company  will  make 
about  2.5  kilograms  each  of  delta  8-THC 
and  delta  9-THC,  to  be  released  only 
through  NIMH. 

"At  this  point,"  Dr.  Pars  says,  "we  have 
produced  more  than  half  of  the  total 
amount.  The  delta  8  is  98  percent  pure  or 
better  and  we  believe  we  can  approach  that 
purity  with  the  delte  9.  which  is  about  90 
percent  pure  now."  The  current  supply 
should  meet  research  needs  In  laboratory 
animals  for  a  couple  of  years,  since  doses  used 
are  relatively  small.  A  marijuana  cigarette 
containing  500  milligrams  of  material  would 
be  at  most  one  to  two  percent  delta  9- 
THC. 

Pure  THC,  made  from  ingredients  that 
chemical  and  drug  companies  are  becoming 
increasingly  careful  about  selling,  is  a  highly 
viscous  material  that  looks  like  dark  mo- 
lasses. Highly  insoluble  in  water,  it  must  be 
mixed  with  a  solvent  for  injection  and  is  not 
well  absorbed  when  taken  orally.  It  appears 
to  degrade  or  decompose  with  time,  and  is 
best  bandied  by  sealing  it  under  nitrogen  and 
storing  It  at  lower  thtin  room  temperatures. 
In  another  project,  at  the  Research  Tri- 
angle Institute  In  North  Carolina,  chemists 
are  concentrating  on  the  synthesis  of  radio- 
labeled delta  8-THC  and  delta  9-thc.  They 
plan  to  produce  up  to  five  grams  \mder  an 


$85,000  contract,  also  from  ntmh.  At  the  same 
time  they  are  working  to  perfect  methods  of 
extracting  red  oil  from  marijuana  plant  ma- 
terial confiscated  by  the  Narcotics  Bureau, 
as  a  guide  to  extracting  standardized  com- 
pounds from  freshly  grown  plants.  "Red  oil," 
syas  Dr.  Munroe  Wall,  director  of  the  chem- 
istry and  life  sciences  division,  "Is  a  semi- 
pure  concentrate,  a  dark  reddish-brown  in 
color,  which  can  be  obtained  In  large  amounts 
and  is  representative  of  the  whole  plant. 
About  20  percent  of  red  oil  concentrates  is 
delta  9-THC." 

With  these  materials  in  hand,  scientists  are 
turning  to  basic  studies  in  the  pharmacology, 
toxicology  and  biochemistry  of  marijuana. 
First  in  animal  studies  and  then  in  man, 
they  are  comparing  the  natural  and  synthetic 
compounds,  examining  the  nature  and  effects 
of  components  in  the  natural  material  other 
than  THC,  and  studying  the  fate  of  all  of 
them  in  the  body. 

Dr.  Wall  and  his  co-workers,  for  example, 
plan  long-term  toxicity  studies  with  red  oil 
and  will  use  radiolabeled  thc  In  studies  of 
metabolism  and  biological  distribution. 

Though  studies  are  just  beginning,  some 
Information  is  available.  In  one  case,  for 
Instance,  he  finds  that  fatty  acids  are  asso- 
ciated with  delta  9-thc  in  some  extracts. 
"This  may  not  be  typical  of  ail  natural  mari- 
juana," he  says,  "but  it  is  true  of  material 
(Confiscated  from  Mexico."  In  a  second  Re- 
search Triangle  project  aimed  at  determining 
where  the  drug  goes  in  the  body  and  how  It 
is  handled,  there  is  preliminary  evidence 
identifying  one  of  the  metabolites  or  break- 
down products  of  THC.  "Now  we  want  to  see  if 
this  metabolite  has  biological  activity  or  tox- 
icity," he  says. 

Limited  studies  of  thc  in  mice  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  have  yielded  some  data 
about  Its  effects  on  brain  chemicals,  though. 
Dr.  Richard  A.  Lovell  asserts,  "It  is  far  too 
early  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  our 
work  about  marijuana's  effects  on  behavior." 
THC  clearly  releases  behavior-affecting  cate- 
cholamines into  the  blood,  but  explanations 
of  its  metabolism  in  the  brain  await  further 
experiments. 

Other  researchers  also  have  preliminary 
data.  Says  Dr.  Robert  Schlant  of  Emory 
University  in  Atlanta,  "There  is  reasonably 
good  evidence  that  marijuana  causes  tachy- 
cardia (a  rapid  beating  of  the  heart)  but 
the  mechanism  is  unknown."  Now  awaiting 
his  supplies  of  thc.  he  expects  to  explore  this 
phenomenon  in  animal  studies  by  sewing 
gauges  to  the  surface  of  dogs'  hearts  and 
then  injecting  thc  to  measure  Its  effects. 

Also  awaiting  suppUes  of  thc  Is  Dr.  Eu- 
gene Boyd  of  the  University  of  Rochester.  He 
intends  to  conduct  experiments  with  squirrel 
monkeys  to  trace  the  pathways  thc  follows 
to  the  sensory  areas  of  the  brain,  in  an  effort 
to  determine  Its  effects  on  perception. 

At  the  University  of  Mississippi,  Dr.  Henry 
Pace  is  beginning  animal  s'tudles  of  marijua- 
na's possible  teratogenic  effects — there  is 
some  evidence  It  crosses  the  placenta  and 
enters  the  fetus^and  in  Massachusetts,  at 
the  Worcester  Foundation  for  Experimental 
Biology,  Dr.  Sumner  Burstein  is  using  radio- 
labeled thc  in  rabbits  to  examine  metabo- 
lism (SN:  9  27,  p.  263).  His  work,  like  that 
of  Dr.  Wall,  indicates  a  thc  metabolite  may 
be  an  active  component. 

When  these  and  similar  projects  show  re- 
sults, it  will  be  possible  to  describe  mari- 
juana with  greater  precision.  At  present, 
the  most  one  can  say  about  it  with  reason- 
able certainty  U  that  It  is  not  addictive  in 
the  way  narcotics  are — that  is,  it  does  not 
lead  to  physical  dependence  characterized  by 
withdrawal  symptoms — and  that  Its  posses- 
sion by  anyone  other  than  an  approved  re- 
searcher is  Illegal. 

Resetirch  Into  the  chemistry  and  phar- 
macology of  marijuana  is  not  all  designed  to 
fill  gaps  in  existing  knowledge.  Some  scien- 
tists are  directing  their  attention  to  possible 
therapeutic  uses  of  synthetic  drugs  that  re- 
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semble  TMc    Chemically,  thc  ts  not  like  any 

other  known  class  of  compounds  Unlike  most 
compounds  derived  from  plant  exTacts  and 
active  in  the  central  nervous  system,  thc 
contains  no  nitrogen  According  to  pharma- 
cologist Dr  Louis  S  Harris  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  classic  drug- 
studv  tests  are  not  always  applicable  to  thc. 
A'.id.  he  says,  though  its  mode  of  action  13 
not  fully  known  it  exhibits  'a  mix  of  both 
stlmul-u'ory  and  depressant  activity  on  the 
central  nervous  system 

In  projects  during  the  hist  few  years. 
Arthur  D  Little  chemists  have  synthesized 
a  number  of  new  classes  of  compounds  that 
are  molecularly  like  THC  but  which.  Dr 
Pars  stresses,   are   not   marijuana 

"THC  has  not  been  carefully  studied  here- 
tofore for  Its  effects  as  a  potential  drug  ■ 
he  states  Nevertheless,  compounds  synthet- 
ically derived  with  its  molecular  structure 
m  mind  mav  be  useful 

He  hsts  three  areas  in  which  chemical 
and  animal   experiments  are  under  way 

Analgesia  S^me  of  the  new  compounds 
exhibit  detinlte  effects  In  some  of  the  ani- 
mal procedures  designed  to  screen  and  evalu- 
ate paln-rellevmg  drugs  These  new  agents 
appear  to  be  similar  to  mild  mooii.  elevators 
as  well  as  to  analgesics,  and  this  combina- 
tion could  make  them  unique  and  potential- 
ly useful  drugs 

Blood  pressure  reduction  Some  scientists 
postulate  a  form  of  hypertension  that  is  re- 
lated to  environmental  circumstances,  un- 
like forms  induced  by  organic  or  physiolog- 
ical changes  Among  the  new  agents  are 
some  that  appear  to  lower  blood  pressure 
bv  biological  mechanisms  at  present  un- 
kiiown  but  possibly  acting  through  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system 

Psychotherapeutics  \  Again,  preliminary 
evidence  Indicates  that  certain  of  the  new 
compounds,  in  various  pharmacological  pro- 
filing procedures,  act  as  antidepressants  and 
antianxiety  drugs  by  a  mechanism  unlike 
those  of  available  agents 

Considerable  animal  work  remains  to  be 
done  on  these  agents  before  It  will  be  pos- 
sible to  define  their  therapeutic  activity  with 
precision,  and  It  may  be  a  matter  of  a  few 
years  before  they  can  be  candidates  for  the 
necessarv  initial  trials  in  man 

The  extent  to  which  laws  and  attitudes 
to  marijuana  will  be  affected  by  the  outcome 
of  scientific  investigation  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  researchers  contend  that  without  the 
body  of  information  they  are  accumulating 
there  will  be  no  possibility  of  reaching  ra- 
tional positions  The  present  sltuati  n.  they 
agree,  is  founded  simply  on  ignorance 


THE  NEED  FOR   A  FARM  BILL 

Mr  TALMADGE  Mr  President,  on 
Monday  of  this  week  It  was  my  distinct 
plea^sure  to  address  the  32d  annua!  meet- 
1ns  of  the  National  Cotton  Council  in 
Atlanta 

Most  of  the  major  farm  programs  ex- 
pire this  year  I  di.'=russed  In  my  address 
the  need  f'->r  a  farm  bill  at  the  earliest 
pos5lble  opportunity  and  particularly  I 
called  attention  to  wliat  I  believe  Is  a 
^eat  need  for  a  modified  program  for 
cotton. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  bein?  no  obiection  the  remarks 
rere  ordered  tc  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

Remarks  or  U  S    Senator  Herman  E 
Talmadce 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  address  the  Na- 
tional Cotton  Councils  32d  annual  meeting 

I  am  gla  i  to  see  so  many  of  my  friends 
here   I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 


gratulate all  of  you  and  the  Council  for 
vour  splendid  work  I  am  very  much  aware  of 
your  efforts  to  strengthen  cotton  and  all  of 
Its  related  industries 

I  know  of  your  concern  about  breathing 
new  life  into  this  vital  segment  of  the  agri- 
cultural economv  It  Is  actually  more  than 
that  It  IS  a  vital  part  of  'he  entire  American 
economy  I  hope  you  know  that  I  stand  in 
vour  corner  In  this  f^ght  for  the  cotton 
industry  You  know  my  record  But  I  am 
not  content  to  stand  on  that 

I  intend  to  keep  doing  all  that  I  can  to 
assist   cotton  to   guarantee   the   farmer 

his  fair  share  of  the  national  income  to 

protect  the  millions  of  people  who  depend 
upon  cotton  and  Us  allied  enterprises  for 
their  livelihood  and  tii  put  cottor.  back  .m 
the  market  place  in  Its  rightful  position  In 
our  economv 

All  of  you  as  farmers  and  businessmen  are 
Concerned  about   the  national  economy  and 
current  government  fi.scal  polices 
How   It   affects  your  crops 
How  It  affects  your  business  operations 
And  even  ho%v  It  affects  your  wife  when  she 
goes  shopping   for   groceries 

The  pa.-^t  year  .saw  sweeping  changes  In- 
stalled in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  It  was 
the  most  far-reaching  legislation  since  the 
Code  was  adopted  In   1913 

It  required  four  months  In  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  of  day  and  night  work 
The  Conference  Committee  alone,  on  which 
I  served,  lasted  five  days  from  early  In  the 
morning  till  late  at  night  One  session  raa 
for  20  consecutive  hours 

The  net  result  of  the  bill  Is  twofold 
One.  It  will  levy  a  greater  burden  on  those 
who  have  not  paid  their  fair  share  of  taxes 
Two.  It  win  relieve  people,  particularly  m 
the   low   and   middle   income   brackets,   who 
ha\e  been  paying  more  than  their  fair  share 
.\a  you  know,  the  bill  went  to  the  Confer- 
ence   Committee    dressed    like    a    Christmas 
tree  We  took  off  the  trimming  When  the  bill 
emerged.  It  was  non-lnflatlonary  in  virtually 
every  respect 

This  was.  of  course,  the  most  significant 
legislation  passed  last  year  I  was  also  very 
glad  that  many  of  the  budgetary  requests 
were  sut>stantlally  reduced 

This  action  should  materially  alleviate  in- 
flation It  should  ease  some  of  the  erosion 
of  the  purchasing  power  of  our  people 

Inflation  is  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
that  faces  the  Congress  and  the  nation  to- 
day 

We  started  down  the  inflationary  path  in 
1965  The  situation  has  grown  worse  every 
rear  since  ♦ 

These  few  simple  statistics  on  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  for  the  past  five  years 
show  what  h.is  hapjjened 

Far  1965  It  Increased  2  0  per  cent 
For  1966  It  Increased  3  3  per  cent 
For  1967  It  increased  3  1  per  cent 
For  1968  It  lncrea.-ied  4  7  per  cent 
For  1969  It  increased  6  1  per  cent 
Behind    these    statistics    Is    the    fact    that 
the  public  has  been  sp>endlng  a  lot  of  money. 
All  It  got  In  return  was  more  and  more  In- 
flation 

In  our  free  enterprise  economy,  of  course, 
each  spending  unit- government,  business. 
or  Individual-  de'ermlnes  whether  to  spend 
or  save  its  money 

Thus  It  might  be  argued  that  the  com- 
bined action  of  these  toUil  units  generates 
Inflationary  pressure  To  a  degree  this  Is 
true 

However.  It  Is  federal  government  flsc.il 
policy  that  largely  determines  how  the  other 
units  act 

Tlie  federal  government  increases  expend- 
itures Toual  personal  Income  of  the  public 
Is  raided  Consumers  have  more  money  to 
spend  This  leads  to  Incre.ised  consumption 
demands  Business  nilses  Its  spending  to  pro- 
duce more  good.s  and  services 
All  this  produces  inflation. 


Let  me  reiterate  It  Is  federal  fiscal  policy 
that  determines  to  a  large  extent  whether 
we  have  inflation 

In  early  1961.  we  were  In  the  midst  of  a 
mild  recession  The  government  decided  on 
an  expansionary  fiscal  policy  to  stimulate 
economic  growth 

It  stijrted  spending  more  to  promote  con- 
sumer demand  and  business  investment 

Moreover  In  March  1S»64.  Congress  enacted 
the  %\2  billion  across-the-board  reduction  in 
corporate  and  Individual  Income  taxe.'  As 
proposed  by  the  Kennedy-Johnson  .Admin- 
istration, the  argument  was-  .ind  I  believe  it 
was  valid  at  that  time  -that  the  tax  cut 
would  stimulate  economic  growth  and  even- 
tually generate  Increased  federal  revenue 

The  employment  rate  declined  from  7  to 
4  5  percent  PI  mt  utlllz.it|on  Increased  from 
75  per  cent  to  88  per  cent.  There  was  more 
prlv.ite  investJiient  in  new  plants  and  equip- 
ment The  deficit  for  hscal  1965  amounted 
to  only  91  6  billion.  Prices  continued  to  be 
relatively  stable 

The  economy  Feemed  to  be  producine  the 
results  we  wanted 

But  It    was    at    this    time    that     the 

United  States  became   very  deeply   involved 
m  the  war  In  Vietnam 

From  that  year  forward  the  deficit  in- 
creased annually  In  1968.  it  reached  $25  2 
billion 

I  recall  more  than  2'.  years  ago  warning 
that  the  line  must  be  drawn  I  said  at  that 
time  that  we  could  not  continue  to  main- 
tain federal  spending  at  a  high  level  and 
fight  a  J30-bllllon-a-year  war— wlUiout  In- 
viting more  inflation  or  more  taxes,  or  a 
combination  of  both 

Unfortunately,  my  position  w;ts  a  minority 
one  There  seem  to  be  a  great  many  members 
of  Congress  who  believe  that  If  It  is  good  to 
spend  some  money,  then  It  must  be  better 
to  spend  more 

The  chickens  have  come  home  to  rix>st. 
We  have  the  surtax  We  have  rampant 
inflation 

If  we  are  going  to  reduce  Inflation,  proper 
action  must  begin  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment We  cannot  go  on  pursuing  a  policy 
of  business  and  sf>ending  as  usual,  and  ex- 
pec  to  halt  inflation 

All  non-essential  spending  must  be  cur- 
tailed Those  programs  that  can  be  postponed 
must  be  postponed  Programs  that  need  to 
be  drastically  reduced,  such  as  foreign  aid 
and  overseas  military  conimltments,  must  be 
reduced    New  programs  that  can  wait,  must 

W,llt 

Every  possible  efl'ort  must  be  mode  to 
balance   the    budget    and    keep   It   balanced. 

Appropriations  for  fiscal  1970  have  been 
cut  by  S5  6  billion  below  that  requested  by 
the  President  We  had  a  •a  2  billion  surplus 
in  fi-c  il  1969  We  expect  imother  surplus  in 
fiscal   1970 

These  are  encouraging  signs  I  hope  this 
trend  will  continue. 

We  have  had  a  buy  now — pay  later  policy 
for  far  too  long  The  American  people  are 
paying  through  the  no.se 

They  are  fed  up  I  am  fed  up 

Agriculture  Is  one  segment  of  the  .Ameri- 
can economy  that  suffers  thc  most  .  not 
Just  from  tlie  state  of  the  economy,  but  also 
from    an    Inadequate    farm    program. 

I  w.is  born  and  raised  on  a  farm  I  live  on 
a  f.irm  by  choice  at  the  pre.'^enl  time  Of  all 
the  things  I  have  done  in  my  life.  I  have 
go' ten  more  genuine  pleasure  and  satls- 
f.iction    out    of    farming  and    received 

the  least  money  thaiv- anything  I  ever 

undertook 

That  Is  a  fair  portrayal  of  what  Is  taking 
place  tod.iy  on  the  American  f.irm 

We  have  seen  throughout  the  Southeast 
and  all  across  the  naUon  little  farms  being 
plowed  u'lder  year  after  year  for  more  than 
30  vear^ 

People  with  few  skills  and  little  education 
have  flocked  to  the  cities,  hoping  for  a  bet 
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ter  life  There,  many  of  them  have  Decome 
objects  of  welfare  and  created  greater  bur- 
dens   and    problems    for    the    taxpayers. 

I  submit  tliat  it  Is  far  more  expensive  to 
try  to  subsidize  refugee  farmers  and  farm 
workers  In  metrofxjlltan  areas  on  welfare, 
than  to  use  subsidies  to  try  to  keep  farms 
in  operation 

One  of  the  greatest  subsidies  of  all  Is  the 
subsidy  that  rural  areas  contribute  to  ur- 
ban area- 

Flrst.  It  Is  a  subsidy  of  brainpower.  Most 
able  young  men  and  women  In  rural  areas, 
when  they  finish  high  school  or  college,  mi- 
grate to  urban  centers  seeking  better  Job 
opportunities. 

Think  of  that  cost  Rural  counties  educate 
those  children,  furnish  police  and  health 
protection,  and  all  the  other  services  that 
local  governments  provide  Then  when  they 
reach  maturity,  ofl  they  go  to  the  city, 
S<1  the  first  subsidy  Is  the  brain  drain. 
The  second  subsidy  Is  this:  The  Ameri- 
can farmer  provides  more  food  and  fiber 
at  less  cost,  In  proportion  to  his  income, 
than  anywhere  eUe  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Americans  spend  less  of  their  take-home  pay 
for  food  than  citizens  of  any  other  major 
nation. 

So  the  second  subsidy  are  benefits  en- 
Joyed  by  the  average  American  citizen  at 
the  expanse  of  the  average  American  farmer. 
Most  of  the  major  farm  programs  expire 
this  year  Time  Is  of  the  essence.  It  Is  Im- 
perative the  Congress  pass  a  farm  bill  at 
the  earliest  possible  opportunity. 

I  repeat  In  all  the  nation,  while  every 
other  sector  of  the  economy  Increases  Its  in- 
come. It  Is  the  American  farmer  who  Is  kept 
standing  still,  or  even  pushed  backward. 

Farmers  are  living  on  capital  heretofore 
accumulated  They  are  going  more  heavily 
into  debt.  TTiey  are  paying  more  and  getting 
less. 

This  Is  what  faces  the  farmers  today. 
This  could  not  be  more  true  than  In  your 
own  Industry 

Cotton  Is  at  the  cross  roads.  I  am  talking 
about  all  segments  of  the  cotton  Industry: 
the  cotton  growers,  the  glnner,  the  crusher, 
the  warehouse  man.  the  merchant,  the  spin- 
ner, and  the  co-ops. 

When  we  think  of  cotton,  we  need  to  go 
beyond  the  1.300.000  people  who  live  on  cot- 
ton farms  and  the  5  million  Americans  who 
depend  up^n  producing,  marketing,  and 
processing  cotton  and  cotton  seed  for 
employment 

WTien  we  think  of  what  Is  important  to 
the  cotton  industry,  we  must  also  consider 
what  Is  vital  to  citizens  in  every  town.  farm, 
and  city  throughout  the  nation 

Take,  for  example,  the  textile  and  apparel 
Industry  which  employs  2'.;  million  people. 

Tlilnk  of  agribusiness  .  machinery 
bought  by  the  producer  .  .  chemicals  and 
fertlll/ers  utilized  by  thc  producer  .  .  . 
transportation  and  all  the  millions  that 

are   employed    In    those    industries,    and    in 
many,  many  more 

In  terms  of  the  nation's  fiscal  affairs,  con- 
sider cotton's  contribution  to  the  balance  of 
payments 

This  is  how  we  need  to  think  of  cotton. 
If  cotton  means  so  much  to  untold  mil- 
lions of   American   citizens  and   to  the  na- 
tional economy.  It   is  not  only  an  Industry 
worth  saving,  it  Is  worth  making  it  grow. 

The  federal  government  has  got  to  make 
up  Its  mind  whether  it  wants  cotton  as  part 
of  the  national  economy.  It  it  does,  steps 
must  be  taken,  not  only  to  save  the  industry 
but  to  promote  it 

In  fact,  agriculture  and  cotton  have  been 
made  a  scapegoat  and  even  the  vlllian.  We 
need  to  balance  the  budget  We  must  assist 
the  needy  and  alleviate  poverty.  We  must 
direct  attention  and  re.sources  to  critical 
urban  problems. 

But  In  so  doing,  we  do  not  have  to  emascu- 
late the  farmer. 


We  desperately  need  to  arrive  at  a  sound 
and  reasonable  solution  to  this  issue,  espe- 
cially as  It  affects  cotton. 

Cotton  costs  more  to  produce  than  It 
brings  in  the  market  place. 

Therefore,  the  federal  government  Is  re- 
sponsible for  designing  a  cotton  program 
that  will  accomplish  two  principal  goals: 

1.  Produce  cotton  in  necessary  quantities. 

2.  Compensate  the  farmer  for  the  loss  he 
incurs  between  the  cost  of  production  and 
the  market  place. 

The  present  law  offers  the  best  mecha- 
nism for  doing  this,  with  certain  modifica- 
tions. The  present  law,  however,  contains 
the  provision  for  one-price  cotton  which 
must  be  retained. 

Present  law  was  written  and  put  Into 
effect  when  there  was  a  surplus.  Today 
there  is  a  ehortage  of  cotton. 

We  can,  and  I  believe  we  should,  rewrite 
the  law  to  meet  the  changed  situation  Right 
now,  one  of  the  big  problems  in  cotton  Is  to 
produce  enough  to  meet  domestic  and  export 
needs.  In  order  to  do  this,  we  will  have  to 
have  a  payments  program  that  will  encoiu-- 
age  farmers  to  produce  needed  quantities. 

The  government  has  been  doing  this  for 
wool  and  sugar  for  years.  Both  wool  and 
sugar  are  crops  that  require  payments  to 
promote  production.  Cotton  Is  now  In  the 
same  situation. 

I  think  we  need  to  offer  the  cotton  farmer 
a  cost  adjustment  payment.  This  would  cover 
the  difference  between  what  It  costs  to  pro- 
duce cotton  and  what  the  farmer  sells  It  for. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  the 
facilities  to  accurately  determine  the  cost 
of  cotton  production  In  the  various  states, 
regions,  and  on  various  sized  farms.  Thus, 
the  cost  adjustment  payment  could  be  equi- 
table and  variable. 

The  cost  adjtistment  payment  would  be 
substantially  less  than  the  total  subsidy  paid 
under  existing  legislation. 

Secondly,  I  suggest  a  supplemental  Income 
adjustment  payment  for  cotton.  Large  pro- 
ducers have  the  ability  to  adjust  their  own 
Incomes.  But  small  and  medium-size  farms 
need  more  than  Just  a  cost  adjustment  pay- 
ment ...  if  they  are  to  be  encouraged  to 
grow  cotton.  To  encourage  them,  we  must 
supplement  their  Income. 

What  win  the  program  I  have  proposed  do? 

It  win  permit  farmers  to  produce  cotton 
if  they  want  to. 

It  will  encourage  them  to  do  so. 

I  believe  It  will  result  In  a  cotton  crop 
of  the  size  we  need.  At  the  same  time.  It  will 
provide  some  measure  of  economic  equity 
and  assistance  to  those  farmers  who  need 
It  the  most. 

In  closing,  one  thing  further:  government 
and  business  must  form  a  stronger  alliance 
In  Imaginative  and  creative  research  ...  to 
create  new  markets  for  cotton  ...  to  find 
more  uses  .  .  .  and  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
production. 

Cotton  has  been  put  on  the  defensive  be- 
cause there  has  not  been  adequate  research. 
It  can  get  back  on  the  offensive  ...  if  the 
federal  government,  the  National  Cotton 
Council,  the  Cotton  Producers  Institute  and 
other  Interested  parties  combine  to  launch 
an  all-out  effort. 

When  we  have  a  more  practical  and  bene- 
flcal  cotton  program,  when  we  reap  the  re- 
turns of  creative  research,  then  we  ■will  have 
a  growing  and  vibrant  cotton  Industry.  In- 
stead of  one  fighting  always  for  Us  very 
existence. 

I  pledg«  my  full  support  to   these  efforts. 


dress:  "Unwilling  to  witness  or  permit 
the  slow  undoing  of  those  human  rights 
to  which  this  Nation  has  always  been 
committed,  and  to  which  we  are  commit- 
ted today  at  home  and  around  the 
world."  That  was  In  1961. 

Eight  years  later.  President  Richard 
Nixon  spoke  these  words  in  his  first  state 
of  the  Union  message  to  the  Congress: 

The  moment  has  arrived  to  harness  the 
vast  energies  and  abundance  of  this  land  to 
the  creation  of  a  new  American  experience, 
an  experience  richer  and  deeper  and  more 
truly  a  reflection  of  the  goodness  and  grace 
of  the  human  spirit.  .  .  .  How  we  seize  the 
opportunities  I  have  described  today  will  de- 
termine not  only  our  future,  but  the  fu- 
ture of  peace  and  freedom  in  tnls  world  In 
the  last  third  of  this  century.  May  God  give 
us  the  wisdom,  the  strength,  and,  above  all. 
the  Idealism  to  be  worthy  of  that  challenge, 
so  that  America  can  fulfill  its  destiny  of  be- 
ing the  world's  best  hope  for  liberty,  for  op- 
portunity, progress  and  peace  for  all  peoples. 

Without  action  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration or  of  the  Senate,  these 
words  mean  nothing. 

Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers 
and  Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell 
have  agreed  that  the  Senate  should  be 
asked  to  ratify  the  United  Nations  con- 
vention outlawing  genocide.  The  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Justice  now  are 
awaiting  approval  by  President  Nixon  be- 
fore forwarding  a  request  for  action  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

It  is  true  that  how  we  seize  the  oppor- 
tunities will  determine  not  only  our  fu- 
ture, but  the  future  of  peace  and  free- 
dom in  this  world  in  the  last  third  of 
this  centurj'.  One  of  these  opportunities 
is  before  us.  I  strongly  urge  President 
Nixon  to  give  his  support  and  the  power 
and  influence  of  his  office  in  behalf  of 
the  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. I  am  hopeful  that  with  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  administration,  the  Senate 
will  ratify  the  Grenocide  Convention  Im- 
mediately. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION— AD- 
MINISTRATION ENDORSEMENT 
NEEDED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  quoted  these  words  from  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy's  inaugural  ad- 


ANTIPESTICIDE   ACTION   BY   MICH- 
IGAN FRUITGROWERS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  many  words 
are  spoken  in  Congress  and  elsewhere 
about  the  need  to  preserve  the  environ- 
ment. I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  share 
with  Senators  an  example  of  effective 
action  by  a  group  of  Michigan  growers. 
The  Grand  Traverse  Fruit  Growers 
Council  and  the  Leelanau  County  Horti- 
cultural Society  recently  supported  the 
deletion  of  the  persistent  pesticides 
DDT,  Dieldrin,  endrln.  Lindane,  DDD. 
and  BHC — benzenehexachlorlde — from 
recommendations  and  use  on  all  fruit 
crops  in  their  area  in  northwest 
Michigan. 

These  fruitgrowers  decided  on  this 
course  of  action  even  though  it  will  raise 
the  cost  of  their  produce.  Clearly,  here 
is  a  group  of  producers,  who,  as  respon- 
sible citizens,  have  recognized  their  obh- 
gatlon  to  the  world  around  them.  I 
warmly  applaud  this  action  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
issued  by  Robert  L.  Underwood  and  Ed- 
win Mawby  on  behalf  of  these  two  groups 
at  Traverse  City.  Mich.,  January  21. 1970. 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
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ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pmrr   Growers   Vrge   DistoNTisvEO   Use   or 
NUny    PtJiiisTTNT    Pesticides    in     N<'RT>i- 

WEST     MICHIL.AN 

.  By  Rt'ber:  L   Underwood  and  Edwin 
Mawbyi 
The  Grind  Travers*-  Frui:  Growers  Coun- 
cil  and   the   Leelanau   County   HortlcuUuriil 
Society  have  taken  a  position  on  the  use  of 
certain  persistent  pesticides 

Due  to  the  continued  development  of  new- 
er chemicals  wnich  may.  in  time  be  able 
to  control  the  problem  insects  currently  af- 
fecting fruit  crops,  growers  support  the  dele- 
tion of  the  persistent  pesticides  DDT. 
Dleldrln.  endrln.  Lindane.  DDD.  and  BHC 
ibenbenehexachl.rldei  from  recommenda- 
tions and  use  on  all  fruit  crops  In  this  area. 

Fruit  growers  have  decided  on  this  course 
of  action  even  though  it  will  raise  the  cost 
of  their  produce  This  group  will  also  con- 
tinue to  support  the  development  of  safer, 
more  effective  ways  of  producing  clean, 
wholesome  .md  -salable  crops  These  new  ef- 
forts may  be  either  m  chemical  control  or 
m  the  development  of  more  advanced  bio- 
logical techniques 

Prult  growers,  always  aware  of  the  con- 
sumers needs  for  high  quality  insect-free 
fruit  but  also  concerned  over  any  possible 
environmental  pollution,  are  anxious  to  use 
less  persistent  methods  even  though  this  will 
result  m  higher  costs 

The  grower  s  long  att^jjiment  to  the  nat- 
ural beauty  and  environmental  resources  of 
this  region  and  their  interest  ao  part  of  a 
concerned  citizenry  has  prompted  this  ac- 
tion Reooeninng  also  the  minor  role  played 
by  pesticides  in  the  touil  pollution  picture 
tne  Council  and  Sc*-icty  urge  rapid  cleanup 
action  on  all  sources  of  air.  land  and  water 
pollution   here  and  elsewhere 

This  action  is  being  taken  through  coop- 
eration With  the  Michigan  Dep^irtment  of 
Agriculture  ind  MlchlgAn  State  University 
School  of  Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources 


most  populated  of  the  three  Baltic  coun- 
tries declared  its  independence  on  Feb- 
ruary 16.  1918.  Estonia  and  Latvia  made 
separate  declarations  later  that  year. 

Today.  I  join  the  Lithuanian-Amer- 
icans in  my  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  thase  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, in  their  celebration  Unfortunately, 
the  privilege  is  denied  those  who  live 
in  their  native  land  now  occupied  by 
Communist  Russia 

Lithuania  is  an  ancient  civilization, 
with  roots  reaching  back  to  the  second 
centun>-  In  modem  times,  it  had  thnvinc 
political,  economic,  and  social  record  But 
her  life  as  a  proud  nation  was  snuffed  out 
in  1940.  along  with  the  lives  of  many 
thousands  of  citizens,  when  the  Soviet 
Union's  troops  took  over 

The  attempt  to  destroy  national  iden- 
tity of  Lithuania  and  the  Baltic  nations 
continues  unceasingly.  But  Russians  have 
learned  that  freedom  is  the  most  irre- 
pre.ssible  and  contagious  of  men's  desires. 

We  in  the  free  world,  who  have  the 
liberty  to  speak,  must  give  voice  to  those 
whose  cries  are  muffled.  We  must  not  re- 
lax our  pressure  on  the  Soviet  Union  to 
make  it  live  up  to  the  charter  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  United  Nations.  We  shall 
continue  our  support  for  the  noble  aspi- 
rations of  all  men  and  nations  to  freedom 
and  self-determination 


TWENTY-SECOND  .ANNIVERSARY 
OF  CE-iXONS  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  take  note  on  the  22d  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  Ceylon  More  than 
2.000  years  ago  the  Ceylonese  had  In 
their  art.  religion,  and  architecture  pro- 
duced works  of  the  first  magnitude  for 
the  record  of  human  civilization.  This 
rich  cultural  and  religious  corusciousness 
is  still  central  to  the  lives  of  Ceylonese 
today 

In  the  past  '22  years,  moreover.  Cey- 
lon's achievements  in  establishing  its  po- 
litical institutions  and  furthering  its 
economic  growth  deserve  special  com- 
mendation. Stable  parliamentary  rule. 
based  upon  universal  adult  suffrage.  ha.s 
existed  for  over  a  generation.  Under  the 
energetic  leadership  of  Prime  Minister 
Dudley  Senanayake.  Ceylon  has  also 
achieved  noteworthy  advances  in  its  in- 
dustrial and  agncultural  development. 

On  this  day.  therefore.  I  desire  to  wish 
for  this  historic  and  promising  state  a 
future  of  continued  stability  and  ac- 
celerated economic  progress. 


THE    52D    ANNIVERSARY    OF 
LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  year, 
citizens  of  Baltic  descent  In  the  free  world 
observe  the  52d  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  Independence  of  the  Baltic 
Repubhcs.   Lithuania,   the  largest  and 


WATER  QUAUT^'  STANDARDS 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr  President,  today 
President  Nixon  issued  an  Executive 
order  that  will  require  all  projects  or 
installations  owned  by  or  leased  to  the 
Federal  Government  to  be  designed,  op- 
erated, and  maintained  so  as  to  conform 
with  air  and  water  quality  standards — 
standards  that  have  been  and  are  being 
created  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Act.  as  amended,  and  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  as  amended  This  is  another 
manifestation  of  the  President's  deep 
commitment  to  environmental  quality 
most  recently  stated  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message 

As  ranking  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  I  have  often  heard  the 
testimony  of  private  citizens  and  corpo- 
rations stating  that  they  were  being  sub- 
jected to  air  and  water  control  stand- 
ards to  which  Federal  agencies  were 
exempt.  This  has  been  a  difficult  prob- 
lem; one  involving  availability  of  ap- 
propriations, the  Department  of  Defense 
activities,  and  is  compounded  by  the 
complexity  of  coordination  among  Fed- 
eral agencies.  The  President  has  taken 
a  significant  step  in  closing  this  obvious 
discrepancy  in  the  achievement  of  air 
and  water  quality. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  is  at 
present  in  conference  on  a  bill.  H.R.  4148 
that,  as  it  applies  to  water  quality,  will 
further  strengthen  the  President's  hand 
in  dealing  with  this  difficult  problem  of 
pollution  abatement  from  Federal  facili- 
ties. I  applaud  his  efforts  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  remarks  the  statement  by  the  Pres- 
ident announcing  the  Executive  order 
and  the  text  of  the  Executive  order  be 
irvserted  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


Stateme.nt  bt  the  President 
A  Wise  man  once  told  a  friend.  "What  you 
do  speaks  so  loudly.  I  cannot  hear  what  you 
say "  Be.'ause  actions  speak  louder  than 
words,  I  have  u>day  issued  an  executive  or- 
der which  will  eliminate  air  and  water  pol- 
lution caused  by   Feder.-J   facilities 

Over  the  past  several  ye  irs.  the  Federal 
government  has  become  one  of  the  nation's 
worst  polluters  Clearly,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment cannot  be  an  effective  leader  In  the 
battle  to  save  the  environment  so  long  as  this 
Intolerable  situation  continues 

The  order  I  run  issuing  today  will  require 
that  all  projects  or  Insuillatlons  owned  by 
or  leased  to  the  Federal  government  be  de- 
signed, operated  and  maintained  so  as  to 
conform  with  air  and  water  quality  stand- 
ards— present  ruid  future — which  are  estab- 
lished under  Federal  legislation 

S;>ecinc  performance  requirements  for  each 
f:icillty  will  be  set  by  agency  heads  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  In  the  case  of  air  pollution 
controls  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In 
the  case  of  water  pollution  controls.  All  ex- 
isting facilities  must  comply  with  this  order 
by  December  31.  1972.  The  order  establishes 
a  $359  million  program  for  achieving  this 
objective  and  prohibits  the  transfer  of  these 
funds  to  other  programs.  The  order  also  re- 
quires that  all  facilities  which  are  built  In 
the  future  must  be  pollution  free:  budget 
requests  for  new  facilities  must  Include  all 
necessary   funds  for  pollution  control. 

Orders  similar  to  tills  one  have  been  issued 
in  the  past  but  their  requirements  have 
been  ambiguously  worded,  poorly  enforced, 
and  generally  Ineffective:  This  order  reme- 
dies the  deficiencies  of  these  earlier  efforts: 
It  .sets  precise  standards.  It  provides  for  strict 
enforcement,  and  It  guarantees  that  pollu- 
tion control  funds  will  not  be  diverted  to 
other  u.ses  The  order  also  establishes  pro- 
cedures for  operating  pollution  control  fa- 
cilities, handling  materials  which  may  cause 
air  or  wat«r  pollution,  and  eliminating  pol- 
lution of  ground  waters. 

The  order  I  am  Issuing  today  represents 
another  important  step  In  our  efforts  to  clean 
up  the  environment,  one  which  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  fact  that  Federal  legislation 
already  set  quality  standards  for  air  and 
water.  There  are  other  Federal  activities,  of 
course,  which  affect  the  environment  other 
important  ways  I  have  asked  the  Environ- 
mental Quality  Council  to  maintain  surveU- 
lance  over  such  activities  and  to  recommend 
any  further  actions  which  may  be  needed. 

Federal  facilities  are  owned  by  all  the  peo- 
ple This  order  will  see  to  It  that  they  are 
operated  In  the  Interests  of  all  the  people. 
As  the  Federal  government  considers  and 
institutes  further  pollution  abatement  meas- 
ures in  the  future.  It  can  do  so  with  the 
confidence  that  It  has  first  moved  to  sweep 
Its  own  doorstep  clean 

Prevention.    Control,    and    Abatemknt    or 

Air    and    Water    Poixution    at    Federal 

PArmnxs 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  me 
as  President  of  the  United  States  and  In  fur- 
therance of  the  purpose  and  policy  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended  (42  USC.  1857), 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as 
amended  (33  USC  466),  and  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (Public 
Law  91-190,  approved  January  1,  1970). 
it  is  ordered  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Policy.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  this 
order  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  In  the 
design,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  Its 
facilities  shall  provide  leadership  In  the  na- 
tionwide effort  to  protect  and  enhance  the 
quality  of  our  air  and  water  resources. 

Sec.  2.  Definitions.  As  used  In  this  order: 
(a)  The  term  "respective  Secretary"  shall 
mean  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  In  matters  pertaining  to  air  pollu- 
tion control  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
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terlor  In  matters  pertaining  to  water  pollu- 
tion control. 

«b)  The  term  •agencies"  shall  mean  the 
departments,  agencies,  and  establishments 
of  the  executive  branch 

ic)  The  term  ■facilities"  shall  mean  the 
buildings,  installations,  structures,  public 
works,  equipment,  aircraft,  vessels,  and  other 
vehicles  and  properly,  owned  by  or  construct- 
ed or  manufactured  lor  the  purpose  of 
leasing  to  the  Federal  Government. 

id)  The  term  "air  and  water  quality 
standards  ■  shall  mean  respectively  the  qual- 
ity htandard:.  and  related  plans  of  implemen- 
tation, including  emission  standards,  adop'ed 
pur.-,uaiit  tvj  the  Clean  Air  Act.  as  amended, 
and  tlie  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
as  amended,  or  as  prescribed  pursuant  to 
sect  iun  4  I  b  I  of  this  order. 

(ei  The  term  "performance  specifications" 
shall  mean  permissible  limits  of  emissions, 
discharges,  or  other  values  applicable  to  a 
particular  Federal  facility  that  would,  as  a 
minimum,  provide  for  conformance  with  air 
and  water  quality  standards  as  defined  herein. 

(f)  The  term  "United  States"  shall  mean 
the  fifty  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  V'lrgln 
Islands,  and  Guam. 

Sec  3  Re^pons^btUties.  (a)  Heads  of  agen- 
cies shall,  with  regard  to  all  facilities  under 
their  Jurisdiction: 

(1)  Maintain  review  and  surveillance  to 
ensure  that  the  standards  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  order  are  met  on  a  continuing 
basis. 

(2)  Direct  particular  attention  to  Identify- 
ing potential  air  and  water  quality  problems 
associated  with  the  use  and  production  of 
new  materials  and  make  provisions  for  their 
prevention  and  control. 

(3)  Consult  with  the  respective  Secretary 
concerning  the  best  techniques  and  methods 
available  for  the  protection  and  enhance- 
ment of  air  and  water  quality. 

(41  Develop  and  publish  procedures,  within 
six  months  of  the  date  of  this  order,  to  ensure 
that  the  facilities  under  their  jurisdiction 
are  In  conformity  with  this  order.  In  the 
preparation  of  such  procedures  there  shall 
be  timely  and  appropriate  consultation  with 
the  respective  Secretary. 

(b)  The  respective  Secretary  shall  provide 
leadership  In  implementing  this  order,  in- 
cluding the  provision  of  technical  advice  and 
assistance  to  the  beads  of  agencies  In  connec- 
tion with  their  duties  and  responsibilities 
under  this  order. 

(c)  TTie  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
shall  maintain  continuing  review  of  the  Im- 
plementation of  this  order  and  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  report  to  the  President  thereon. 

Sec.  4.  Standards,  (a)  Heads  of  agencies 
shall  ensure  that  all  facilities  under  their 
Jurisdictions  are  designed,  operated,  and 
maintained  so  as  to  meet  the  following  re- 
quirements: 

(1)  Facilities  shall  conform  to  air  and 
water  quality  standards  as  defined  in  section 
2(d)  of  this  order.  In  those  cases  where  no 
such  air  or  water  quality  standards  are  In 
force  for  a  particular  geographical  area.  Fed- 
eral facilities  in  that  area  shall  conform  to 
the  standards  established  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (o)  of  this  section.  Federal  facilities 
shall  also  conform  to  the  performance  speci- 
fications provided  for  in  this  order. 

(2)  Actions  shall  be  taken  to  avoid  or  mini- 
mize wastes  created  through  the  complete 
cycle  of  operations  of  each  facility. 

(3)  The  use  of  municipal  or  regional  waste 
collection  or  disposal  systems  shall  be  the 
preferred  method  of  dlsp>osal  of  wastes  from 
Federal  facilities.  Whenever  use  of  such  a 
system  is  not  feasible  or  appropriate,  the 
heads  of  agencies  concerned  shall  take  neces- 
fary  measures  for  the  satisfactory  disposal 
of  such  wastes.  Including: 

(A)  When  appropriate,  the  installation  and 
operation  of  their  own  waste  treatment  and 


disposal  taciuties  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
this  section. 

(B)  The  provision  of  trained  manpower, 
laboratory  and  other  supper. ing  facilities  as 
appropriate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  tliis 
Ecctlon. 

(C)  The  establishment  of  requirements 
that  operators  of  Federal  pollution  control 
facilities  meet  levels  of  proficiency  consistent 
with  the  operator  certilication  requirements 
of  the  State  In  which  the  facility  is  located. 
In  the  absence  of  such  State  requirements 
the  respactive  Secretary  may  issue  guidelines, 
pertaining  to  operator  qualifications  and  per- 
formance, for  the  use  of  heads  of  agencies. 

(4)  The  use,  storage,  and  handling  of  all 
materials.  Including  but  not  limited  to,  solid 
fuels,  ashes,  petroleum  products,  and  other 
chemical  and  biological  agents,  shall  he  car- 
ried out  so  as  to  avoid  or  minimize  the  fjos- 
sibllltles  for  water  and  air  pollution.  When 
appropriate,  preventive  measures  shall  be 
taken  to  entrap  spillage  or  discharge  or 
otherwise  to  prevent  accidental  pollution. 
Each  agency.  In  consultation  with  the  re- 
spective Secretary,  shall  establish  appropriate 
emergency  plans  and  procedures  for  dealing 
with  accidental  pollution. 

(5)  No  waste  shall  be  disposed  of  or  dis- 
charged In  such  a  manner  as  could  result  in 
the  pollution  of  ground  water  which  would 
endanger  the  health  or  welfare  of  the  public. 

(6)  Discharges  of  radioactivity  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  the  applicable  rules,  regula- 
tions, or  requirements  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  with  the  policies  and  guid- 
ance of  the  Federal  Radiation  Council  as 
published  In  the  Federal  Register. 

(b)  In  those  cases  where  there  are  no  air 
or  water  quality  standards  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 2(d)  of  this  order  In  force  for  a  par- 
ticular geographic  area  or  in  those  cases 
where  more  stringent  requirements  are 
deemed  advisable  for  Federal  facilities,  the 
respective  Secretary,  In  consultation  with  ap- 
propriate Federal,  State,  Interstate,  and  local 
agencies,  may  Issue  regulations  establishing 
air  or  water  quality  standards  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  order,  including  related  sched- 
ules for  Implementation. 

(c)  The  beads  of  agencies,  in  consultation 
with  the  respective  Secretary,  may  from  time 
to  time  Identify  facilities  or  uses  thereof 
which  are  to  be  exempted,  including  tem- 
porary relief,  from  provisions  of  this  order  in 
the  Interest  of  national  security  or  in  extraor- 
dinary cases  where  it  is  in  the  national 
Interest.  Such  exemptions  shall  be  reviewed 
periodically  by  the  respective  Secretary  and 
the  beads  of  the  agencies  concerned.  A  report 
on  exemptions  granted  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
periodically. 

Sec.  5.  Procedures  for  abatement  of  air  and 
water  pollution  at  existing  Federal  facilities. 
(a)  Actions  necessary  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  subsections  (a)  (1)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  order  pertaining  to  air  and 
water  pollution  at  existing  faculties  are  to  be 
completed  or  under  way  no  later  than  Decem- 
ber 31,  1972.  In  cases  where  an  enforcement 
conference  called  pursuant  to  law  or  air  and 
water  quality  standards  require  earlier  ac- 
tions, the  earlier  date  shall  be  applicable. 

(b)  In  order  to  ensure  full  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  section  5(a)  and 
to  facilitate  budgeting  for  necessary  correc- 
tive and  preventive  measures,  heads  of  agen- 
cies shall  present  to  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  by  June  30.  1970,  a 
plan  to  provide  for  such  improvements  as 
may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  required  date. 
Subsequent  revisions  needed  to  keep  any 
such  plan  up-to-date  shall  be  promptly  sub- 
mitted to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

(c)  Heads  of  agencies  shall  notify  the  re- 
spective Secretary  as  to  the  performance 
specifications  proposed  for  each  facility  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  subsections  ((a) 
(1)    and   (b))    of  this  order.  Where  the  re- 


sftectlve  Secretary  finds  that  such  perform- 
ance Epeciflcatlons  are  not  adequate  to  meet 
such  requirements,  he  shall  consult  with 
the  agency  head  and  the  latter  shall  there- 
upon develop  adequate  performance  specifi- 
cations. 

(d)  As  may  be  found  necessary,  heads  of 
agenc.es  may  submit  requests  to  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  extensions 
of  time  for  a  project  beyond  the  time  speci- 
fied In  section  5(a) .  The  Director,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  respective  Secretary,  may 
approve  such  request  if  the  Director  deems 
tliat  such  project  Ls  not  techmcally  feasible 
or  immediately  necessary  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  subsections  4  lai  and  (bi. 
Full  Justification  as  to  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  necessitating  any  such  exten- 
sion sh.ill  be  required. 

(ei  Heads  of  agencies  shall  not  use  for 
any  other  purpose  any  of  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated and  apportioned  for  corrective 
and  preventive  measures  necessary  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for  any 
subsequent  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  6.  Procedures  for  neic  Federal  facili- 
ties, (a)  Heads  of  agencies  shall  ensure  that 
the  requirements  of  section  4  of  this  order 
are  considered  at  the  earliest  possible  stage 
of  planning  for  new  facilitiee. 

(b)  A  request  for  funds  to  defray  the  cost 
of  designing  and  constructing  new  facilities 
in  the  United  States  shall  be  Included  In 
the  annual  budget  estimates  of  an  agency 
only  If  such  request  includes  funds  to  defray 
the  costs  of  such  measures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  the  new  facility  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  section  4  of  this  order. 

(c)  Heads  of  agencies  shall  notify  the  re- 
spective Secretary  as  to  the  i>erformance 
specifications  proposed  for  each  facility  when 
action  is  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  subsections  4(a)  (1)  and  (b)  of  this  order. 
Where  the  respective  Secretary  finds  that 
such  performance  specifications  are  not  ade- 
quate to  meet  such  requirements  he  shall 
consult  with  the  agency  head  and  the  latter 
shall  thereupon  develop  adequate  perform- 
ance specifications. 

(d)  Heads  of  agencies  shall  give  due  con- 
sideration to  the  quality  of  air  and  water 
resources  when  facilities  are  constructed  or 
operated  outside  the  United  States. 

Sec.  7.  Procedures  for  Federal  vcater  re- 
sources projects,  (a)  All  water  resources  proj- 
ects of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  the 
Interior,  and  the  Army,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  the  United  States  Section  of 
the  International  Boundary  and  Water  (Com- 
mission shall  be  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  4  of  this  order.  In  addition, 
all  such  projects  shall  be  presented  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
at  the  earliest  feasible  stage  if  they  Involve 
proposals  or  recommendations  with  respect 
to  the  authorization  or  construction  of  any 
Federal  water  resources  project  in  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
review  plans  and  supporting  data  for  all  such 
projects  relating  to  water  quality,  and  shall 
prepare  a  report  to  the  head  of  the  respon- 
sible agency  describing  the  potential  Impact 
of  the  project  on  water  quality,  including 
recommendations  concerning  any  changes  or 
other  measures  with  respect  thereto  which 
he  considers  to  be  necessary  in  connection 
with  the  design,  construction,  and  operation 
of  the  project. 

(b)  The  rej)ort  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
tericH-  shall  accompany  at  the  earliest  pirac- 
ticable  stage  any  report  proposing  authoriza- 
tion or  construction,  or  a  request  for  fund- 
ing, of  such  a  water  resotirce  project.  In  any 
case  in  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
fails  to  submit  a  report  within  90  days  after 
receipt  of  project  plans,  the  head  of  Vbe 
agency  concerned  may  propose  authorization, 
construction,  or  fiuidlng  of  the  project  with- 
out such  an  accompanying  report.  In  such 
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a  case  the  head  of  the  agency  concerned  shall 
explicitly  stAte  in  his  request  or  report  con- 
cerning the  project  that  the  Secretary  or  the 
Interior  has  not  reported  on  the  potenUal 
impact  of  the  project  on  water  quality 

Sec  8  Saung  provisions  Except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  tiiev  are  inconsistent  with  this 
order  all  outstanding  rules,  regulations,  or- 
ders delegauons.  or  other  forms  of  admln- 
LstraUve  action  Issued,  made,  or  otherwise 
taken  under  the  orders  superseded  by  secUon 
9  hereof  or  relating  to  the  s\it>Ject  of  thU 
order  shall  remai:i  m  full  force  and  effect 
until  aniended.  moduled.  or  terminated  by 
projjer  authority 

Sec  9  O'de's  superseded  Executive  Order 
No  11282  of  Ntav  26,  1966,  and  Executive  Or- 
der No  11288  of  July  2.  1966,  are  hereby 
superseded. 

RicHAHO  Nixon 

The  White   House,   February  4.   1970. 

Mr  BOGGS  Mr  President  I  echo  the 
v,ord->  of  the  distmtiuishcd  Senator  from 
Kentucky  'Mr  Cooper  '  and  commend 
President  Nixon  en  his  issuance  cf  the 
Executive  order  on  prevention,  control, 
and  abatement  of  air  and  water  p<->llution 
at  Federal  fanlities 

This  order  represents  a  necessary  step 
for•.^ard  It  ha-  Ions  been  my  belief  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  only  provde 
leadership  m  the  enh.ancement  of  the 
environment  when  the  Government  first 
cleans  up  it.-  o-.vn  house  The  order  also 
establishes  a  S359  million  fund  to  achieve 
the  objective  of  pollution  control  from 
Federal  facilities 

As  tlie  President  states: 

Over  the  pas'  several  vears  the  Federal 
0<jvernment  has  l^ecome  one  of  The  nations 
worse  p^lUiters  Ciearlv.  the  Federal  G<v.ern- 
ment  can  not  be  an  effective  leader  m  the 
battle  to  save  the  environment  so  long  as  this 
intolerable  situation  continues 

This  Executive  order  charters  the  way 
to  assure  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  meet  it^;  responsibilities  in  the  vital 
field  of  poilutinn  control  I  commend  the 
President  for  mak-ne  thv-  decision 
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(From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan    18,  1970) 
Feder.\l  E.\ri  rt  S.\vs  Bireavcratic  Conflicts 

I.S  C*BINIT   .^IIFNCIIS  .\RE  DF.PRIVINC  InDI.\NS 

Of  Water  Rights 

(By  Nell  Sheehan) 

W.\siUNo:oN.  January  17  An  Interior  De- 
partment expert  on  Indian  water  resources 
has  accused  hi>  department  and  the  Justice 
Dep.^rtment  of  deprivlnR  Indians  of  the  water 
rights  the  departments  are  pledged   to  pro- 

Wilham  H   Veeder,  the  water  resources  spe- 

ciaiu-.i  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  -  Affairs, 
charged  that  the  historic  encroachment  of 
the  white  man  on  the  Indian's  water  re- 
sources Wivs  continuing  bec.iuse  of  outra- 
geous' conflicts  of  Interest  within  the  two 
departments 

Mr  Veeder  made  the  accusations  In  a 
laboriouslv  documented  report  included  In  st 
two-volume  >enes  on  the  economic  plight  of 
the  American  Indian  The  series  was  pub- 
lished today  by  the  Senate-House  Joint  Sub- 
commif.ee  on  Economv  In  Government, 
headed  bv  Senator  William  Proxmire,  Demo- 
crat of  Wisconsin 

In  effect.  Mr  Veeder  wrote,  the  Govern- 
ment has  stolen  the  water  rights  from  the 
Indians,  causing  irreparable  damage  '  to  the 
American  Indians  in  the  ^vestern  United 
States  by  severely  hampering  the  economic 
development  of  the  reservations   " 

Water  resources  are  a  prerequisite  (or 
economic  development  of  the  majority  of  the 
Indian  reservations  becau.se  they  are  situated 
in  the  arid  and  seml-artd  regions  of  the  West 
and  Southwest. 


INDIAN  WATER  RIGHTS 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  Pre.v.dent.  last 
month  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  re- 
lea.-ed  a  compendium  of  papers  on  "Eco- 
nomic Development  of  Indian  Commu- 
nities "  The  compendium  contains  nu- 
merous useful  and  chaliens.ng  as  well  as 
informative  <tud:es  on  many  aspects  of 
economic  development  tax  incenuves. 
Federal  programs,  employment  and  in- 
come date,  tru.t  fund.-«.  and  water  rights, 
to  name  a  few  This  compendium  should 
become  a  sundard  reference  work  in  the 
office  of  every  Senator  and  Congress- 
man—indeed  every  citizen— interested  in 
Indian  affairs 

The  new.spaper  articles  on  the  compen- 
diiun.  appearing  on  Sunday,  all  focus  on 
one  particular  and  most  important 
paper  William  H  Veeders  Federal  En- 
croachment on  Indian  Water  Riehts  and 
the  Impairment  of  Reservation  Develop- 
ment '  I  as'(C  unanimous  consent  that  the 
articles,  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Post,  the  Washington  Star,  and  the  New- 
York  Times,  be  printed  at  this  ix)int  in 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 


TWO    RCSPONSIBII  I-'IES 

The  bas'.c  conflin  Mr  Veeder  expiHined. 
arises  from  the  fact  that  while  the  Interior 
and  Justice  Department.-  are  required  by  law 
to  safeguard  Indian  property  ruhts  in  l.iti'! 
and  water,  they  are  a'.so  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering the  nation's  public  lands  and 
streams  for  the  benefit  fo  the  white  majority. 
Although  Indian  interests  are  uipposed  to 
be  trea-ed  ns  separate  and  pruate  property, 
thev  are  In  practice  handled  as  public  land 
and  Aater  resources  he  said 

Mr  Veeder  recommended  the  establish- 
ment bv  Congress  of  an  independent  agencv. 
divorced  from  the  Interior  and  Justice  De- 
partments t.)  protect  and  safeguard  Indian 
land  and  water  rights  In  order  to  rectify 
what  he  called  the  tinconsrion,\blc  ciurse  of 
conduct  •  bv  the  Federal  Government  toward 
the  Indians 

Unless  an  independent  agency  is  created, 
he  warned,  ec./nomlc  development  of  the 
.\inerican  Indian  reservations  In  the  western 
United  -Sta'es  will  continue  U>  be  prevented 
or  severelv  curtailed  " 

.\s  an  example  of  the  present  problem  Mr 
Veeder  wr'Ue  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
charged  with  protecting  the  Indians  is  'jut- 
welehed  m  the  bure;iucralic  mlUhtmp  by 
other  Interior  agencies,  such  as  the  Bureau 
cf  Reclamation,  whose  objective  Is  to  ex- 
propriate Indian  v-mer  resources  for  the 
white  man's  use  The  Bureati  of  Reclamation 
is  responsible  for  irrigati'm  and  hydroele<rtrlc 
development 

These  agencies,  oriented  to  the  white  man, 
are  invariably  backed  by  powerful  political 
forces  ' — the  Congressmen  and  Governors  of 
the  Western  states  and  the  lobbyists  for 
ranching  and  hvdroelectrlc  Interests,  Mr 
Veeder  continued 

Mr  Veeder  is  considered  probably  the  fore- 
most expert  within  the  CHnernment  on  the 
complex  subject  of  the  Indian's  rights  to  use 
the  water  of  rivers,  streams  and  lakes  that  lie 
within  or  that  directly  border  on  their  reser- 
vations His  agency  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  is  an  arm  of  the  Interl(5r  Department 
Speaking  of  the  conflict  within  the  In- 
terior Department   Mr   Veeder  wTote 

•  Practical    politics— the   life-blood   of   the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation— are  dally  confronted 


with  good  conscience  and  the  need  to  fulfill 
the  trust  and  responsibility  to  the  Indians. 
Erosion  of  Indian  title  to  rights  to  the  use  of 
water  is  the  consequence" 

Before  Joining  the  Bureau  on  Indian  Aflairs 
in  1965.  Mr  Veeder  said  in  a  telephone  inter- 
vlev,  he  worked  for  20  years  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  as  an  attorney  dealing 
mainlv  with  Indian  land  and  water  rights 

He  said  that  a  situation  Identical  to  that 
in  the  Interior  Department  existed  In  the 
Justice  Department,  where,  he  said,  attor- 
neys who  supposedly  take  court  action  to 
protect  Indian  rights  to  land  and  water  are 
overwhelmed  by  others  whose  objective  Is 
to  take  these  away  from  white  interests 

The  over-all  result,  he  wrote,  is  that  de- 
spite pious  statements  to  the  contrary,  the 
main  thrust  of  Federal  policy  remains,  ns  It 
has  been  historically,  the  gradual  and  steady 
expropriation  ol  Indian  liind  and  water  re- 
sources for  the  use  ot   •    •    • 

The  amount  of  land  held  by  Indian  reser- 
•.  atlons  shrunk  from  roughly  130  million 
.icres  in  1890  to  50  million  acres  as  of  1968 

Mr  Veeder  cited  as  the  most  glaring  cur- 
rent example  of  this  policy  the  progressive 
destruction  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
of  Pvramld  Lake 

The  lake,  a  remnant  of  a  prehistoric  in- 
land sea  30  miles  south  of  Reno,  Nev  ,  lies 
entirely  within  the  reservation  of  the  North- 
ern Palutes 

■  The  history  of  Pyramid  Lake  Is  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  callous  disregard  of  Indian  prop- 
crtv.  their  riehts  and  interest."  he  wrote,  ad- 
ding More  over,  It  Is  a  prime  example  of 
the  disdain  of  unchecked  political  power 
exercised  against  a  woefully  weak  minority 
deprived  of  anv  means  of  preserving  the 
most  elemental  features  of  human  dignity" 
Pyramid  Lake  Is  larger  than  the  well- 
known  Lake  Tahoe.  but  Its  level  has  declined 
82  feet  since  1902.  when  Congress  authorized 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  drain  off  wa- 
ter from  the  Truckee  River,  the  lake's  sole 
source,  for  irrigation  of  the  Newlands  Rec- 
lamation Protect  Tri'Ut  once  the  Pani'i?" 
chief  means  of  livelihood  can  no  longer 
spawn 

Interiors  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
h.as  estimated  that  If  Pyramid  Lake  were 
developed  for  recreation  It  could  bring  in 
an  income  of  $202  3  million  by  the  turn  of 
the  centurv  and  lift  the  Palutes  from  d;re 
poverty    into   prosperity 

Instead,  Mr  Veeder  wrote,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  Is  destroying  the  lake  by 
preparing  to  drain  off  more  water  from  the 
Truckee  for  the  new  Washoe  Reclamation 
Project 


[From  the  Washington   iDC  I    Poet. 

Jan     18,    19701 

Indian  Bureau  Lawyer  Says  Tribes  Are 

Poorly  Represented 

(By  William  Grelden 

Government    lawyers    in    the    Justice    and 

Interior  Departments  are  like  a  law  firm  th.it 

serves  clients  on   both  sides  of  a  case  when 

they   represent  Indian   tribes  In   legal  fights 

over  water  rights 

The  accusation  was  made  yesterday  by 
William  H  Veeder,  a  lawyer  who  works  In 
Interiors  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Veeder, 
a  water  conservation  specialist,  called  the  sit- 
uation an  •irreconcilable  confUct  which 
could  never  prevail  In  a  private  law  office  " 

COMPENDIUM    PUBLI3HBO 

The  result.  Veeder  asserted.  Is  an  "'uneven 
struggle"  that  has  cost  Indian  tribes  valu- 
able water  rights  needed  for  development  In 
arid  western  states 

His  charge  is  contained  in  a  compendium 
of  papers  by  experts  on  Indian  economic  de- 
velopment, published  yesterday  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  on  Congress.  The  com- 
mittee noted  that  Veeders  views  are  his  own. 
not  the  Interior  Department's. 
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Veeder  said  that  Interior's  Solicitors  Office 
and  the  Justice  Department's  Lands  Division 
are  caught  in  a  conflict  because  they  repre- 
sen'  Government  agencies  such  as  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  in  litigation  affecting 
Indian  rights.  The  division  of  Justice,  while 
representing  Indians  in  water  cases,  also  rep- 
resents the  United  States  government  against 
the  Indians  In  cases  before  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  and  the  US.  Court  of  Claims. 

Veeder's  contention  is  that  government  at- 
torneys have  failed  to  pursue  untested  legal 
claims  of  the  western  tribes  that  would  yield 
substantial  water  rights  on  western  rivers. 
He  urged  that  a  separate  agency  be  created  to 
handle  the  Job  of  representing  the  tribes 
and  the  responsibility  taken  away  from  Jus- 
tice and  Interior  lawyers. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  assembled 
papers  on  subjects  ranging  from  Job-train- 
ing programs  to  development  of  natural  re- 
sources as  a  guide  to  future  policy  for  de- 
velopment of  Indian  reservations.  But  the 
committee  has  no  plans  to  proceed  with 
hearings  on  the  problems 

STAFT  MEMBER  DISMISSED 

Prazler  Kellogg,  the  staff  member  who  com- 
piled the  study,  has  been  dismissed  and  his 
Introductory  paper  for  the  two  volumes  was 
not  printed  with  the  other  reports. 

Kellogg's  paper,  like  many  of  the  others, 
attributed  the  lack  of  economic  development 
for  Indians  to  competing  economic  Interests 
that  are  non-Indian  and  exploit  the  reserva- 
tions' resources. 

The  compendium  includes  propo.^als  for 
future  economic  growth  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions and  some  harsh  comments  on  the  ex- 
isting programs  A  study  by  economist  Alan 
L.  Sorkln  noted  that  In  10  years  of  govern- 
ment efforts  to  bring  Industry  to  reservations 
fewer  than  4.000  new  Jobs  have  been  created 
for  Indians — only  3  per  cent  of  the  labor 
force  on  reservations  where  unemployment 
Rverapes  nearly  40  per  cent. 

On  the  Issue  of  defending  Indian  legal 
rights.  Veeder  noted  that  the  Interior  Solici- 
tor s  Office  represents  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  which  supervises  the  Indian  lands 
held  m  trust,  the  Reclamation  Bureau,  which 
develops  dams  and  Irrigation  projects,  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  which  over- 
sees the  vast  federal  holdings,  and  other  Inte- 
rior bureaus  that  sometimes  have  conflicting 
objectives 

In  the  competing  roles  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment lawyers,  Veeder  asserted,  depart- 
ment lawyers  "have  actually  been  engaged 
in  preparing  to  defend  against  claims  as- 
serted by  the  Indians  simultaneously  with 
another  group  of  attorneys  in  the  same  divi- 
sion preparing  to  try  suits  to  protect  those 
Indian  rights  As  a  consequence,  the  attor- 
neys acting  on  behalf  of  the  fiduciary  are 
confronted  In  the  same  office  with  the  attor- 
neys defending  against  the  claims,  thus  pre- 
senting the  irreconcilable  conflict  which 
could  never  prevail  in  a  private  law  office." 

CONTROVERSY    IN    NEVADA 

The  BIA  official  cited  more  than  a  half- 
dozen  recent  cases  In  which  he  said  the  In- 
dian position  suffered  from  the  conflicting 
roles. 

The  most  celebrated  is  the  Pyramid  Lake 
controversy  in  Nevada  in  which  reclamation 
officials  hope  to  divert  more  water  from  the 
Truckee  River  for  irrigation,  thus  threat- 
ening the  future  of  the  lake,  the  only  sotirce 
of  Income  for  the  Palute  tribe  there. 

In  the  long  controversy  over  the  Truckee 
reclamation  project,  Veeder  said.  Interior 
lawyers  have  failed  to  assert  the  tribe's  his- 
toric legal  rights,  which  would  give  it  priority 
over  other  proposed  uses  for  the  water. 

"Practical  politics,  the  life-blood  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  is  dally  confronted 
with  good  conscience  and  the  need  to  fulfill 
the  trust  responsibility  to  the  Indians," 
Veeder  wrote.  "Erosion  of  Indian  title  to 
rights  to  the  use  of  water  is  the  conse- 
quence " 


(Pror»  the  Washington  (DC.)   Sunday  Star, 

Jan.  18,  1970] 

United  States  Violating  Indian's  Rights, 

Federal  Specialist  Charges 

(By  Robert  Walters) 

An  Interior  Department  conservation  spe- 
cialist has  charged  that  "conflicting  interests, 
responsibilities  and  obligations"  within  both 
his  agency  and  the  Justice  Department  have 
resulted  in  the  Illegal  denial  of  Supreme 
Court-guaranteed  water  rights  to  many  In- 
dian tribes. 

Because  of  those  conflicts,  the  Indians  have 
suffered  "irreparable  damage,"  said  William 
H.  Veeder.  He  specifically  cited  "malnutrition, 
high  infant  mortality  rate,  reduced  life  ex- 
pectancy, disease  and  the  shattering  loss  of 
human  dignity." 

Veeder,  a  water  conservation  and  utiliza- 
tion specialist  with  Interior's  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  formerly  worked  in  the  Justice 
Department's  Lands  Division  and  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  government's  foremost  authori- 
ties in  the  highly  specialized  field  of  water 
rights. 

His  views  were  published  in  a  compendium 
of  papers  on  Indian  problems,  entitled  "To- 
WEird  Economic  Development  for  Native 
American  Communities."  The  two-volume 
collection  of  31  papers  was  released  yesterday 
by  the  House-Senate  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. 

CLEAKED    BY     DEPARTMENT 

Veeder's  paper  on  "Federal  Encroachment 
on  Indian  Water  Rights  and  the  Impairment 
of  Reservation  Development"  represents  a 
rare  Instance  of  a  federal  official  publicly  crit- 
icizing— and  challenging  the  legality  of — 
past  actions  taken  by  two  government  de- 
partments. 

Although  the  paper  includes  a  footnote 
saying  that  the  analysis  and  conclusions  '"do 
not  necessarily  represent  the  position  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  or  the  Department 
of  the  Interior."  It  was  submitted  to  and 
cleared  by  department  officials. 

Those  officials  later  sought  to  have  the 
Veeder  paper  returned  by  the  congressional 
committee  and  replaced  with  a  less  forceful 
document  prior  to  publication  of  the  com- 
pendium, but  their  request  was  turned  down 
by  members  of  the  committee  staff. 

Experts  in  the  field  of  Indian  affairs  in 
both  the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  government  regard  Veeder's  lengthy  analy- 
sis, buttressed  by  more  than  100  legal  cita- 
tions, as  a  major  new  contribution  to  the 
literature  on  the  problems  facing  the  coun- 
try's Indians. 

PORT    BELKNAP    CASE 

Veeder's  analysis  relies  heavily  on  a  case 
decided  In  favor  of  the  Indians  by  the  US. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  9th  CU-cuit  In  1906 
and  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1907.  It  in- 
volved a  water-rights  dispute  on  the  Fort 
Belknap  Indian  Reservation  in  Montana. 

An  1888  agreement  limited  the  Indians  to 
a  small  semlarld  tract  which  could  be  made 
habitable  only  through  Irrigation,  using 
water  from  the  Milk  River,  whose  center  was 
the  reservation's  north  boundary. 

In  1889,  non-Indians  constructed  a  series 
of  dams  and  other  water-diversion  projects 
on  the  river,  impairing  the  Indians'  irrigation 
facilities.  Both  federal  courts  held  that  the 
Indians  had  made  the  initial  land  grant  to 
the  United  States,  not  the  other  way  around. 

The  two  courts  also  ruled  that  the  Indians 
had  a  clear  right  to  utilize  water  from  the 
river  to  make  their  land  habitable,  even 
though  water  rights  were  not  specifically 
defined  in  the  land  transfer  agreements. 
rights  being  eroded 

But  despite  that  ruling  and  numerous  later 
court  decisions  reaffirming  the  rights  of  In- 
dians living  m  arid  and  semlarld  areas  of  the 
West  to  access  to  water  to  make  their  land 
habitable,  the  Interior  and  Justice  Depart- 
ments have  allowed  "abridgement  or  loss  of 
Indian  rights  to  the  use  of  water."  said 
Veeder. 


"As  a  consequence  of  the  actual  practice, 
as  distinguished  from  legal  niceties,  the 
American  Indians'  rights  to  water  are  being 
rapidly  eroded  away."  Veeder  added. 

He  said  that  without  access  to  the  needed 
water,  "the  reservations  are  virtually  unin- 
habitable, the  soil  remains  untilled,  the  min- 
erals remain  in  place  and  poverty  is  per- 
vasive." 

The  conflict  within  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, said  Veeder.  stems  from  the  fact  that 
"the  chief  competitor  w^ith  the  Indians  for 
that  insufficient  supply"  of  water  is  Interior's 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

SAME    LEGAL    COCNSEL 

"Politically  oriented  and  powerfully 
backed,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  taken 
and  continues  to  take  from  the  American 
Indians  throughout  western  United  States 
rights  to  the  use  of  water  for  the  projects 
which  it  builds,"  Veeder  added. 

Both  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  are  represented 
by  the  same  legal  counsel — the  Interior 
Department's  solicitor's  office.  According  to 
Veeder,  a  conflict  between  the  two  usually 
results  in  a  victory  for  the  Reclamation 
officials  because  of  their  far  greater  political 
influence. 

"In  their  struggle  to  protect  the  last 
vestige  of  their  heritage  In  the  streams  of 
western  United  States  states,  the  American 
Indians  are  confronted  with  a  coalescence 
of  forces  far  beyond  the  control  of  those 
who  are  charged  with  the  legal  responsibili- 
ties for  protecting  their  Interests."  said 
Veeder. 

"It  is  not  an  overstatement  to  declare 
that  the  (Interior  Department)  solicitor's 
representatives  are  frequently  professional 
victims  of  a  system  Ill-suited  to  protect 
much  less  advocate,  the  Indian  interests," 
he   added. 

CONFLICTS  CITED 

The  Justice  Department's  Lands  Division 
faces  conflicts  which  are  'similar — some- 
times more  severe,"  Veeder  said.  He  de- 
scribed  the    following   situation: 

"Charged  with  the  obligation  of  prosecu- 
ting suits  to  protect  and  have  Indian  rights 
declared,  that  agency  Is  likewise  charged 
with  the  obligation  of  representing  the 
United  States  when  Indians  seek  restitu- 
tion for  seizure  of  their  rights  by  other 
agencies  of   the  government. 

"Thus,  attorneys  In  the  Department  of 
Justice  have  acutally  been  engaged  In  pre- 
paring to  defend  against  claims  asserted  by 
the  Indians  simultaneously  with  another 
group  of  attorneys  In  the  same  division 
preparing  to  try  suits  to  defend  those  rights 
.  thus  presenting  an  irreconcilable  con- 
flict which  could  never  prevail  In  a  private 
law  office." 

The  best  known  of  the  currently  pending 
water  rights  disputes  Involves  Pyramid  Lake. 
on  the  California-Nevada  border,  but  there 
are  similar  legal  battles  in  the  Colorado 
and  Missouri  River  basins  and  In  the  North- 
west  and   Southwest. 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
"Veeder  and  others  have  written  about 
Indian  rights  to  the  use  of  ■Rater  before, 
usually  in  law  reviews  with  limited  and 
somewhat  local  circulation.  But  this  is 
the  first  time  that  the  conflicts  of  Inter- 
est within  the  Government  have  been  so 
thoroughly  documented  and  the  "wide 
ran.ee  of  issues  so  completely  cataloged. 
As  Mr.  Veeder  observes,  the  Indians  are 
not  protected  in  relation  to  the  interests 
represented  by  the  Bureaus  of  Land 
Management.  Outdoor  Recreation,  and 
Reclamation.  Yet.  they  must  rely  on  the 
same  lawyers,  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's Solicitor's  Office,  as  the  other 
Bureaus  repi-esenting  competing  inter- 
ests.   And    so    far    the    Pyramid    Lake 
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Paiutes,  Crow.  Yakima.  Pala  Rincon. 
Navajo.  Fort  Mohave,  Pueblo.  Fort 
Bertliold.  and  other  reservations  have 
learned  the  implications  of  this  situation 
the  hard  way. 

Wat^r  li  crucial  to  economic  develop- 
ment of  Indian  communities,  who  find 
themselves  ir.  the  context  of  -strong  com- 
peting interests  for  scarce  water.  As  Mr. 
Veeder's  paper  documents,  they  have 
usually  turned  out  to  be  the  loser.  Yet  the 
Interior  Department  has  the  sacred  trust 
responsibility  to  insure  that  this  does 
not  happen 

A  number  of  proposals  advanced 
Uiroughout  the  years  would  elevate  tlie 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  t!ie 
Assistant  Secretary  level  or  would  re- 
move the  Indian  Bureau  from  the  In- 
terior Department  completely  In  light  of 
the  final  reports  of  the  Indian  Education 
Subcommittee,  published  last  November 
and  Mr.  Veeder's  paper,  these  proposals 
must  be  faced  squarely  But  even  with- 
out organic  changes  in  the  Federal 
Indian  structure,  procedures  should  be 
developed  immediately  to  provide  greater 
protection  of  Indian  rights  and  to  assure 
Indian  knowledge  of  and  participation 
in  governmental  decisionmaking  affect- 
ing them. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  com- 
pendium shows  clearly  the  challenge  that 
Congress,  the  Executive,  and  the  private 
sector  face  in  meshing  economic  prog- 
ress in  Indian  communities  with  self- 
determination.  This  is  no  mean  chal- 
lenge, and  it  will  Uke  more  than  sood 
intentions  to  meet  it. 


HOUSING  NEEDS  AND  TIMBER 
SUPPLY 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  on  several  occasions  to 
discuss  the  problems  of  Oregon's  timber 
IndustiT  on  this  floor.  I  know  that  my 
colleagues  have  expressed  their  concern 
about  meeting  our  Nation's  housing 
goals.  My  purp:>se  today  is  to  again  re- 
emphasize  the  relationship  between  our 
Nation's  timber  supply  and  our  Nation's 
housing  needs. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  an  article  m  the 
current  issue  of  the  New  Republic,  dated 
February  7.  1970,  which  describes  m  some 
detail  tlie  need  for  a  better  job  of  man- 
aging our  national  forests.  Mr  Rogers, 
the  author  of  the  article,  outlines  the 
ftnancial  needs  to  salvage  the  down  and 
diseased  timber  in  our  existing  forests 
which  would  in  itself  almost  double  our 
present  cut  with  no  damage  to  our  timber 
stocks.  He.  indeed,  pinpoints  the  acute 
need  for  enactment  of  the  National  For- 
est Timber  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act  which  will  provide  the  Forest 
Service  with  the  funds  needed  to  do  an 
adequate  job  of  managing  We  are  only 
halfway  meeting  our  sUted  hDusing 
goals.  Congress  and  the  administration 
can  do  no  less  than  to  make  it  possible 
and  practical  for  each  and  every  citizen 
to  be  decently  housed.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr  Roger's 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Timber 
A  bii:  now  in  Coagresa  cilled  the  Timber 
Supply  Ac:  liiis  created  a  flurry  ol  concern  in 
conierv.itlon  circles  over  exploitation  (Raid- 
ing tiie  Forests.  '  .\luh.\e:  .McClosky.  NR  Dec 
13,  19691  In  my  Judgment  wh.it  we  ought  to 
be  more  concerned  .iboui  is  the  ci->uservatlsm 
of  our  forest  policies  In  n>Tthern  CUifomU 
there  ,ire  pcaKs.  between  the  inland  hlghw.iy 
.\iid  the  co.tiC  150  miles  west,  that  are  over 
10.000  fee:  high  and  th.it  ^vlmost  no  one  has 
e\er  seen  In  Oregon  there  Is  a  stretch  of 
timber  between  the  McKenzie  highway  and 
WiU.ime::*;  P.ic-s  th.it  ;s  iib^ut  60  miles  long 
and  sjme  30  to  40  miles  wide  without  a  sign 
of  a  Toad  If  we  couM  get  into  these  are.is,  we 
could  have  small  crews  w;th  light  equipment 
salvage  the  dead  and  down  timber  and  keep 
alive  lumber  niilis  that  otherwise  will  have  to 
shut  down  But  Mr  McClo^key  and  the  Sierri 
Club  m.ike  any  such  venture  sound  sinful 

Mr  McCkiskey  says  the  premUes  of  in- 
creased cutting  of  timber  are  faulty  on  every 
count  Just  how  does  he  spirit  away  the  bet- 
ter than  100  billion  feet  of  dead  and  down 
timber  that  will  be  lost  if  an  extended  road 
svstem  Is  delayed?  How  does  he  spirit  away 
»he  maybe  10  or  15  billion  feet  lost  each  year 
to  natural  disasters^  In  1958,  Senator  Morse 
fought  to  get  roads  into  the  Ml  St  Helena 
area  In  Oregon,  to  no  avail  Some  three  bil- 
lion fee:  of  old  growth  silver  fir  were  killed  by 
bugs  and  rotted  away  as  a  result 

Many  West  Coast  communities  lack  the 
money  to  activate  more  intensive  forest  man- 
agement The  Timber  Supply  Act  is  designed 
to  provide  those  additional  funds  from  tim- 
ber sales  of  National  Forests 

For  many  years  the  men  in  the  Forest 
Service  have  had  to  do  UUnRs  they  did  not 
want  to  do,  because  of  limited  funding.  Only 
bv  a  sort  of  quasi-legal  skullduggery  have 
they  managed  as  well  as  they  have  The 
Forest  Service  has  been  selling  timber  partly 
on  a  barter  basis;  It  has  given  the  logger  the 
chance  to  build  a  bridge,  or  a  few  miles  of 
logging  road  as  part  payment  for  timber, 
with  the  rest  in  cash  This  may  mean  Uttle 
to  people  far  from  forestfi,  but  only  by  such 
means  have  the  timber  managers  been  able 
to  push  logging  roads  into  the  high  ridges: 
umber  of  low  value  has  been  logged,  instead 
of  the  much  more  valuable  timber  from  the 
bottomlands  We  still  have  some  fine  stands 
of  Umber  in  the  western  mountains,  much 
of  It  now  unreachable  and  it  Is  this  high 
quality  umber  that  can  pay  the  high  wage 
scales  needed  to  keep  the  Umber  Industry 
alive  Yet  this  sort  of  bartering  has  Its  limits. 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  the  Forest 
Service  has  done  all  that  it  can  with  such 
arrangements,  and  we  are  losing  mills  right 
along 

The  problems  of  the  mills  and  the  Na- 
Uonal  Fores-^  are  many,  but  too  few  dollars 
lor  timber  management  is  at  the  heart  of 
most  of  them  With  larger  funds  available, 
through  regulated  sale  of  Umber  from  the 
national  forests  the  Forest  Service  could  In 
short  order  put  In  a  comprehensive  network 
of  logging  roads,  opening  up  to  salvage  log- 
ging many  billions  of  feet  of  dead  and  down 
limber  in  the  western  mountains  There  are 
many  secUons  of  back  country  with  no  roads, 
particularly  In  California.  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton and  Idaho  I  am  told  that  at  the  rate 
we  are  now  going.  It  will  be  more  than  40 
years  before  a  complete  network  of  roads 
will  be  built,  and  that  In  Oregon  alone  there 
are  siime  40  billion  feet  of  dead  and  down 
timber  that  will  be  U^t  if  road  construction 
waits  on  the  normal  pattern  of  development. 
This  timber  is  old  growth  largely.  It  is  of 
far  more  value  than  a  similar  stand  of  live 
young  timber 

Since  mo6t  of  the  umber  In  the  western 
mountains  is  In  very  heavy  stands,  new  roads 
will  be  paid  for  largely  by  the  sale  of  timber 
on  the  right  of  way  alone    In  the  event  of 


natural  disasters  i  wind  siorm.s,  hres  or  dis- 
ease i.  the  umbor  lost  could  be  rapidly  s<U- 
vai;ed. 

In  Oregon  again,  some  ten  million  acres  of 
national  forests  have  new  >t,inds  of  second 
growth,  some  of  which  can  be  ti-.inned  of 
l.irger  trees,  thus  permit'ing  smaller,  other- 
wise stunted  trees  t:)  spring  to  Ule  It  is 
estim.itcd  that  as  much  Umber  can  be  ob- 
tained from  such  cuttings  (that  Is  from  dead 
and  down  trees,  disasters  and  thinnings  i  as 
is  being  harvested  in  all  of  Oregon  at  pres- 
ent It  would  increase  the  prc^oiu  CLit  cf  some 
eight  billion  feet  to  16  billion,  without  a 
tree  being  planted  and  wrh  no  dam.ipe  to 
timber  suicks. 

This  program  is  entirely  separate  from  re- 
pl.mting  millions  of  acres  of  old,  burned 
iueaa  which  are  not  coming  back  to  timber. 
We  could  do  that  too  Thcr:?  are  a  great  nv.my 
Jobless  yi;ung  men  in  our  cltle.s.  yet  there  is 
work  to  be  done  In  the  J.b  Corps  camps, 
some  few  thousand  have  b  en  doing  It,  m 
forestry  camps  But  that  program  has  now 
been  cut  back  There  is  an  al,iio.-,i  unlimited 
need  for  the  work  such  men  can  do — and  not 
just  m  the  Wet  The  main  s.  urce  of  growth 
potential  is  In  the  hundred  million  acres  of 
forest  land  east  of  the  Mlssu.'-ippi  aiKj  north 
of  the  Ohio 

The  1958  T.mber  Resource  Review  of  the 
Forest  Service  forecast  a  timber  need  in  the 
year  2000  of  twTce  that  being  cut  in  the 
1950s.  Tlie  report  saw  an  Increasing  growth 
over  cut  until  the  year  1985,  and  then  a 
marked  increase  of  cut  over  growth  for  the 
future  unless  p'jUcies  are  r,idically  clianged. 
Wilderness  lovers  are  al.irmed  at  the 
thought  of  an  invasion  by  b\illdoi'er.=-  The 
alarm  seems  to  be  unw.irranted  Many  .ireas 
of  wilderness  that  are  now  tot,uly  inacces- 
sible can  be  made  us,ible  by  extend. ng  our 
road=,  We  have  in  the  Columbia  i,"  r^^e  area, 
miles  of  high  cliffs  and  peaks  which  no  one 
is  able  to  get  near  They  are  set  aside  as 
recreational  lands,  partly  for  the  highly  un- 
usual scenery,  and  partly  because  the  rough- 
ne.ss  of  the  scenic  country  does  not  lend  it- 
self to  commercial  forestry  What  few  trails 
were  created  by  the  CCC  boys  have  long 
since  grown  over  It  is  an  old  wilderness  that 
can  be  brought  to  people  only  by  a  timber 
access  ro.id  system  behind  the  gorge.  If  we 
do  no  more  than  we  are  doing,  we  shall  go 
on  losing  th.it  timber  that  can't  be  reached, 
while  at  the  same  time  lumber  prices  will 
reach  new  and  unhealthy  heights,  limiting 
the  building  of  homes  that  we  need  r.nd  run- 
ning up  welfare  costs  that  we  don  t  need 


CARSWELL'S  WARTIME  FRIEND 
SPEAKS  OUT  IN  HIS  BEHALF 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  Repre- 
sentative Bradford  Morse,  of  Massachu- 
setts, brought  to  my  attention  today  a 
letter  he  received  from  one  of  his  con- 
stituents concerning  Judge  Carswell.  The 
lenerwnter.  Mr.  Allen  L.  Levine  of  Low- 
ell. Mass.,  served  with  Judge  Carswell 
in  the  Paciflic  during  'World  War  n 
aboard  the  U.S,S.  Baltimore.  Carswell 
and  Levine  served  together  for  more  than 
2  years  and  knew  one  another  at  close 
hand  in  combat  situations  and  at  times 
of  leisure.  Here  is  how  Mr.  Irvine  de- 
scribes Carswell's  racial  attitude: 

During  all  that  time.  I  never  heard 
George — Carswell— utter  any  point  of  view 
that  could  be  described  as  racist  or  illiberal 
His  attitude  was  a  truly  humanistic  and 
liberal  one  In  that  he  reacted  to  people  as 
Individuals  and  not  as  stereotypes 

I  think  this  is  a  very  significant  and 
valuable  iiisight  into  Judge  Carswell's 
personal  philosophy,  Mr.  Levine  speaks 
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as  a  man  who  knew  Carswell  in  times  of 
stress,  in  times  of  relaxation  and  respite 
from  combat.  The  two  men  were  bimk- 
mates  on  the  cruiser  for  a  year  and  in 
Levine's  words  they  talked  and  shared 
their  views  on  "everything  under  the 
sun."  This  makes  Mr.  Levine's  assess- 
ment all  the  more  creditable,  I  have  the 
permission  of  Representative  Morse  and 
Mr.  Allen  Levine  to  make  Mr,  Levine's 
letter  public  and  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Jantjary  24.   1970, 

Hon.  F  Bradford  Morse, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Brad:  Although  I  realize  that  you 
■will  not  be  called  upon  to  vote  on  the  con- 
firmation of  Judge  G.  Harrold  Carswell,  I  am 
writing  to  you  to  share  information  which 
may  be  of  some  Interest  to  those  who  will  be 
required  to  decide  how  to  vote  on  the  matter. 
You  have  no  doubt  read  that  Judge  Cars- 
well  served  in  the  United  States  Navy  during 
World  War  II  He  and  I  reported  for  duty 
aboard  the  U.S.S.  Baltimore  early  In  1943 
at  the  Fore  River  Works  in  Qulncy,  Mass. 
We  were  both  newly-commlssloned  ensigns, 
and  we  were  put  In  the  Junior  officers  bunk- 
room  together  with  about  twenty  other  ci- 
vilians  In   uniform. 

The  Baltnnore  shook  down  in  the  Carib- 
bean, then  went  to  the  Pacific  and  oper- 
ated as  part  of  the  fast  carrier  striking  force 
screen,  participating  In  all  the  Invasions 
of  the  Centra!  Pacific  campaign — Gilberts, 
Marshalls,  Saipan,  Guam,  Iwo,  Philippines, 
Okinawa— Interrupted  only  by  a  return  to 
the  West  Coast  in  August,  1944  to  pick  up 
President  Roosevelt  and  take  him  to  Pearl 
Harbor  to  meet  with  General  MacArthur 
and  Admiral  Nimitz. 

George  Carswell  and  I  were  aboard  all 
during  that  period,  until  he  was  detached 
in  February.  1945,  to  attend  staff  school, 
and  I  was  aboard  until  May,  1945,  when  I 
was  ordered  to  Japanese  Language  School. 
We  were  promoted  to  Junior  grade  lieuten- 
ants and  moved  out  of  the  JO.  bunkroom 
and  into  a  cabin  for  two  officers,  where  we 
were  roommates  for  at>out  a  year.  We  had  a 
chance  to  learn  each  other's  views  during 
a  period  when  we  were  both  under  a  good 
deal  cf  combat-generated  emotional  pres- 
sure I  think  that  under  such  circumstances 
a  lot  of  basic  human  values  become  evident, 
and  during  that  year  we  talked  about  every- 
thing under  the  sun — educaUon,  politics, 
philosophy,  sex.  history,  movies  and  any- 
thing else  that  came  to  mind. 

During  all  that  time,  I  never  heard  George 
utter  any  point  of  view  that  could  be  de- 
scribed .is  racist  or  Illiberal.  His  attitude 
was  a  truly  humanistic  and  liberal  one  In 
that  he  reacted  to  p>eople  as  individuals  and 
not  as  stereotypes.  This  was  especially  ap- 
parent in  his  behavior  toward  black  sailors. 
At  that  time  Navy  policy  was  segregationist, 
and  black  sailors  could  only  serve  In  the 
wardroom  mess  as  steward's  mates.  There 
were  other  officers  of  Southern  origin  who 
were  outspokenly  antagonistic  to  the  stew- 
ard's mates  for  racial  reasons,  but  George 
Carswell  was  always  pleasant  and  consid- 
erate to  all.  Our  Gunnerj-  Officer,  Comdr, 
Truesdell,  felt  that  the  steward's  mates 
ought  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  serve 
in  a  more  meaningful  capacity,  and  saw  to 
It  that  their  station  at  general  quarters  was 
to  man  a  battery  of  20  millimeter  anti-air- 
craft guns  While  other  officers  questioned 
the  desirability  of  this,  George  Carswell  was 
enthusiastically  In  favor  of  It, 

I  remember  that  once  during  a  shore  ex- 
cursion In  the  forward  area  George  and  I 
together   encountered   for   the   first   time   a 
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black  petty  officer,  evidence  that  at  long 
last  the  Navy  was  beginning  to  move  away 
from  Its  segregationist  policies,  and  George 
could  see  the  wisdom  of  that  too. 

In  view  of  the  attacks  on  Judge  Carswell's 
legal  philosophy  by  civil  libertarians,  and  es- 
pecially in  view  of  the  pro-segregatlonlst 
views  expressed  In  his  campaign  for  election 
to  the  state  house  of  representatives  from  a 
rural  constituency  in  Georgia  in  1948,  which 
he  recently  has  firmly  and,  I  am  convinced, 
sincerely  repudiated,  I  am  sure  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  must  be  subject  to  pres- 
sure to  vote  against  his  confirmation  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  At  the  same  time  I  am  sure 
that  the  Administration  would  welcome  an 
expression  of  regularity  and  support  by  an 
affirmative  vote. 

My  own  position  is  this:  I  have  no  axe  to 
grind  for  or  against  whatever  position  Sen- 
ators may  take,  but  I  hope  that  you  may 
fi.nd  useful  the  opinion  of  a  concerned  con- 
stituent who  happens  to  have  had  some  ex- 
tended personal  contact  with  Judge  Cars- 
well.  My  opinion  Is  that  Judge  Carswell  was 
not  and  is  not  a  racist  or  a  bigot.  He  is  a 
warm,  friendly,  outgoing  person,  extremely 
Intelligent,  and  alxsut  as  liberal  as  the 
Southern  milieu  into  which  he  was  l>orn 
could  produce  at  that  time.  I  have  no  fear 
of  his  subverting  past  actions  and  decisions 
of  the  Court  should  his  appointment  be  con- 
firmed. While  I  do  not  think  that  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  Court  would  warrant  the  prob- 
ability of  his  development  into  a  liberal  of 
the  Hugo  Black  variety,  neither  do  I  believe 
that  we  should  fear  the  emergence  of  a 
modern  Roger  B.  Taney.  Out  of  personal 
knowledge  and  affection  for  George  Carswell 
as  I  knew  him  during  the  war,  I  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  give  some  justification  for  a 
favorable  conslderaUon  of  his  appointment. 

Sincerely  yours,  i, 

Allan  L.  Levine, 
Executive  Vice  President,  Towers  Motor 

Parts  Corp. 
Lowell,  Mass. 


NEWS  MEDIA  AND  -VIOLENCE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  several  months  we  have  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  relationship  and  in- 
fluence of  the  news  media  on  public  at- 
titudes. The  Vice  President  explored  the 
matter  in  two  speeches  last  year,  and  it 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  considerable 
debate  and  soul  searching  in  the  media 
itself.  The  awesome  power  of  the  pro- 
jected picture  tind  the  printed  word  in  a 
society  with  almost  total  access  to  the 
media  is  properly  a  subject  of  concern 
for  all  of  us. 

A  significant  contribution  to  this  im- 
portant dialog  was  made  by  Dr.  W.  Wal- 
ter Menninger,  of  the  Menninger  Foun- 
dation in  Topeka,  Kans.,  speaking  to  the 
members  of  the  National  Press  Club  in 
Washington  this  afternoon.  Dr,  Men- 
ninger's  special  concern  in  that  address 
was  with  the  news  media  and  violence, 
a  subject  he  is  uniquely  qualified  to 
discuss. 

He  was  the  only  psychiatrist  on  the 
13-member  National  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  'Violence,  where 
I  was  honored  to  serve  with  him.  The 
Commissions  findings  were  reported  in 
December  1969. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  a  staff  psy- 
chiatrist at  the  Menninger  Foundation, 
of  which  he  is  a  cofoimder,  the  doctor 
is  a  consultant  to  the  Topeka  Police 
Department  and  a  lecturer  in  the  depart- 
ment of  preventive  psychiatry. 

He  served  as  the  chief  medical  ofiQcer 


and  psychiatrist  at  the  Federal  Reforma- 
tory in  El  Reno,  Okla.,  and  in  1965  was  a 
member  of  the  advisory  panel  on  correc- 
tional programs  of  the  Office  cf  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance,  He  now  serves  on 
the  Governor's  council  on  thj  Kansas 
penal  system,  is  a  trustee  for  v'ciunteers 
in  Probation,  Inc..  and  is  ..enior  psy- 
chiatric consultant  to  the  Peace  Corps, 
In  1967  he  was  appointed  to  a  4-year 
term  on  the  National  Advisory  Health 
Council,  and  has  served  as  a  consultant 
to  a  wide  variety  of  governmental  and 
other  activities. 

Dr.  Menninger  has  contributed  exten- 
sively to  the  professional  literature  on 
violence  and  is  widely  sought  for  public 
addresses. 

Tills  brief  restune  of  Dr.  Menninger's 
qualifications  describes  only  a  part  of 
his  accomplishments  and  responsibilities, 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  establish  his  author- 
ity in  the  field. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Menninger's 
thoughtful  and  incisive  comments  on  the 
relationships  between  violence  and  the 
media  deserve  the  widest  possible  au- 
dience. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  his 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Dr.  W.  Walter  Menninger 

It  Is  Indeed  a  spieclal  honor  and  pleasure 
to  be  invited  to  address  the  National  Press 
Club.  I  come  before  you  with  the  awareness 
that  the  news  media  has  been  the  target  of 
a  good  deal  of  criticism  of  late,  some  In- 
tentional, some  unintentional. 

Just  last  week,  a  public  relations  officer 
of  an  tirban  police  force,  addressing  a  group 
on  the  increase  in  crime,  stated:  "It  Is  im- 
portant to  realize  that  75  per  cent  of  the 
crime  in  this  country  is  caused  by  report- 
ers       .1  mean,  rejjeaters!" 

Then  there's  the  facetious  observaUon  at- 
tributed to  a  politician  who  complained 
that,  "the  press  is  unfair;  It's  quoting  every- 
thing I  say!"  It  might  be  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  a  certain  nominee  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  must  feel  this  way. 

From  my  brief,  amateur  experience  as  a 
part  of  the  news  media — If  $50  a  month  as 
managing  editor  o;  a  college  dally  doesn't 
destroy  my  amateur  standing — I've  felt  a 
special  concern  about  the  media.  One  might 
say  that  I've  Just  taken  up  a  different  aspect 
of  communication  as  my  profession,  for  the 
specialty  of  psychiatry  Is  primarily  occu- 
pied with  understanding  and  treating  break- 
downs of  communication  between  and 
among  people. 

My  topic  today  is  the  News  Media  and  Vio- 
lence. Violence  is  a  subject  that  has  all  but 
displaced  the  weather  as  something  every- 
one talks  about,  but  nobody  does  anything 
about.  In  recent  years,  there  has  been  an 
Intense  Interest  in  violence,  prompted  by  a 
number  of  factors.  First,  violence  is  an  in- 
tensely emotional  issue, — often  more  heat 
than  light  is  shed  by  discussions  of  the  sub- 
ject. Second,  the  mass  media  have  made  vio- 
lence much  more  visible  and  much  more  im- 
mediate in  our  lives.  Every  television  news 
broadcast  has  Its  newsclips  of  violence, 
whether  in  Viet  Nam  or  on  our  highways  or 
In  violent  crime  or  civil  disorder.  Third, 
statistical  studies  point  to  an  absolute  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  violence,  whether 
in  the  Incidence  of  major  crimes  or  the  es- 
calation of  campus  disorders  and  urban  con- 
flict. Finally,  we  have  been  acutely  aware  In 
recent  years  of  the  loss  of  some  important 
leaders  because  of  assassination — John 
Kennedy.  Martin  Luther  King,  Robert  Ken- 
nedy. As  you  know,  it  was  the  assassination 
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of  Ruber  Kennedy  that  prompted  President 
Lvnd.  n  Johnson  to  establish  the  National 
Commission  on  ibe  Causes  and  Prevention  '>f 
Vij.ence,  which  occupied  .\  substantia!  part 
of  mv  time  over  the  List    18  months 

The  primary  taslc  of  the  news  media  1? 
communication  As  individuals  we  commu- 
nitite  in  many  way-,  with  words  uften- 
timet,  bein»;  much  less  lmp<..ruim  In  convey- 
lug  me.iiuiit:  and  leeluut  than  the  context 
or  placement  of  our  words  and  the  accom- 
p>inylng  gestures.  Intonations,  Inflections, 
pauses  and  especially  actions 

The  development  of  langiiage  a  refined 
means  of  communlcaMon  by  words  tor  the 
sharing  of  feeling-  and  Ideas  represents  a 
great  achievement  of  man  In  my  clinical 
work.  under?-uindlnp  c;.mmunication  is  a 
\i-al  re-sponsibillty  Human  communication 
Is  an  exceedingly'  complex  process  and  not 
alw  ivs  ft  function  of  our  conscious  Intent, 
as  exemplified  in  the  -Up  of  the  vrngue 
of  the  police  public  relations  officer  My  pro- 
fe.^-ional  t^vsk  .ts  a  psychiatrist  is  to  help 
people  nnd  better,  less  destructive  wavs  to 
communicate  their  stnvmgs.  fears  and  hopes 
than  the  ineffective  or  disruptive  wavs  which 
prompt  their  referral  to  me  lor  help  Con- 
sistently, the  therapeutic  challenge  Is  to 
help  the  patient  express  him?^elf  verbally. 
Instead  of  by  actions 

Actions  do  speak  louder  than  words — they 
are  often  irreversible  and  embarr.tssing  in 
ways  that  words  are  not  When  a  message  is 
not  received,  i=  not  understood,  or  is  not 
acknowledged  the  sender  of  the  message 
must  make  greater  effoi'ts  to  communicate 
He  must  do  -o  with  more  intensity  or  volume 
and  in  such  a  way  as  t.i  gain  attention.  While 
there  are  somt  segments  in  our  society  where 
violent  action  Is  learned  a^  the  primary 
means  of  communication— so-called  sub- 
cultures of  violence — all  too  often  violence 
represents  a  breakdown  in  civilized  com- 
munications 

The  psychologist  William  James  explained 
the  phenomenon  this  way  'No  more  fiend- 
ish torture  can  be  devised  than  when  you 
speak  no  o:;e  answers:  when  you  wave,  no 
one  turns  but  everyone  simply  cuts  you 
dead  Soon  there  wells  up  within  you  such 
hostility,  you  attack  'hose  who  ignore  you 
and  if  that  falls  to  t:ring  recognition,  you 
turn  your  hobtiiity  inward,  upon  yourself. 
in  an  efTort  to  pro. e  you  really  do  exist 

Clearly,  the  news  media  have  great  power 
m  influencing  actions  of  people,  both  posi- 
tively and  neg^.itlvely.  constructively  and 
destructively  Few  forces  influencing  human 
behavior  have  a  comparable  pjower  Consider. 
If  you  wnll 

16  October  1969— The  Mets  win  the  World 
Series  .ind  thousands  of  New  Yorkers  respond 
to  the  news  with  joyful  ecstasy,  pouring 
tons  of  wastepaper  into  the  streets 

4  Apr.l  19*8 — Angry,  violent,  spontaneous 
disturbances  occur  In  black  ghettos  across 
the  country  In  response  to  the  news  of  the 
ass.LSSlnatlon   of   Dr    Martin   Luther   King 

22  November  1963— Government  comes  to  a 
B'andstiU  and  a  nation  of  nearly  200  million 
people  goes  into  mourning  with  the  assassi- 
nation  of   President  John   F    Kennedy 

7  December  1941-  Disbelief  is  followed  by 
fury  and  intense  resolve  to  retaliate,  after 
news  of  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  thou- 
sands of  young  men  volunteer  for  military 
duty  the  next  day 

Any  number  of  other  da'es  and  events 
might  be  cited  to  illustrate  the  powerful 
stimulus  of  newt — from  the  early  rulers  who 
killed  the  bearers  of  bad  tidings,  to  the 
panicky  listeners  to  fictitious  news  reports 
of  an  Invasion  from  Mars  broadcast  In  1938 

The  careful  m-depth  reporting  of  less  •im- 
mediate" news  may  prompt  behavior  of  a 
more  deliberate  character  For  example  the 
press  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
stimulating  the  improvement  in  the  care  of 
the  mentally  ill  In  Kansas  back  In  1949  It 
was  the  careful  exposition  of  the  atrocious 


state  mental  hospital  conditions  that 
prompted  citizen,  administrailon  and  legis- 
lative reaction  to  prt>pfl  K.insas  from  rank- 
ing 47th  of  the  then  48  states  In  the  care 
of  the  mentally  111  to  the  topmost  rank 

On  a  lesser  scale  I  am  constantly  Im- 
pressed by  the  quick  response  which  the 
news  media  can  gain  in  situations  where 
ordinary  citizens  are  frustrated  and  help- 
less—  as  exemplined  in  the  •Action  Line  • 
feature  of  a  number  of  metropolit,in  news- 
papers Some  of  the  Speak-up  '  talk  shows 
on  the  radio  and  television  prompt  similar 
reactions 

The  fact  that  the  news  media  can  prompt 
such  a  response  points  to  that  vital  function 
of  the  fourth  estate  as  a  guardian  of  our 
Iree  society  A  free  and  etfectlve  press  is  es- 
sential for  the  sustenance  of  our  democracy, 
serving  to  check  the  abuses  of  government 
and  others  In  positions  of  power,  making  the 
public  aware  of  their  activities,  and  maln- 
t.iining,  insofar  as  possible,  an  enlightened 
electorate. 

The  power  .ind  visibility  of  the  news  media 
inevitably  subject  the  media  to  attack  and 
criticism  Like  all  human  institutions  and 
professions,  the  news  media  have,  along  with 
their  strengths  and  p<i-ltlve  elements,  frail- 
ties and  imperft-ctions  For  a  profession 
whose  ]ob  Is  reporting  on  the  performance, 
non-performance  and  mal-performance  of 
others,  it  is  somev\  hat  intriguing  that  we 
find  a  large  number  of  the  media  thin- 
skinned  and  sensitive  to  criticism  froni  out- 
side the  profe.-siOM  Rec•.gnl^lng  ihelr  posi- 
tive role  In  our  society.  I  would  hope  that 
the  press  might  anticipate  the  Inevitability 
of  criticism  and  not  get  up  tight'  over 
some  faulting  of  their  efforts  Indeed  we 
couldnt  have  some  of  the  serious  troubles 
that  we  do  in  our  society  and  expect  anv 
profession— doctors,  lawyers,  teachers,  busi- 
nessmen, political,  clergymen,  reporters. 
etc  — to  be  entirely  free  of  som.e  responsi- 
bility for  the  present  state  of  affairs 

.\:\  professions  in  these  times  have  had 
their  work  complicated  by  new  knov^ledge 
.md  new  technolog)  The  Information  explo- 
sion has  profoundly  aCected  the  news  me- 
dia—with the  capacity  to  report  millions  of 
words  of  information  across  the  newswlres. 
bat  wlihoul  much  more  space  or  time  In 
which  to  report  it.  and  certainly  no  compa- 
rable Increase  in  the  attention  span  of  the 
public  lu  assimilate  it  The  problem  uf  the 
great  increase  In  news  Is  p.\emplitied  in  the 
cbserv.nlon  that  In  days  gone  by.  everybody 
knew  what  everybody  else  was  doing,  and  the 
only  rc.ison  you  red  the  weekly  nev^spapor 
vvr.s  to  find  cut  who  got  caught  at  it' 

Besides  the  problem  of  the  great  explosion 
of  nevs.  there  are  many  additional  problems 
facing  media  with  some  relevance  t<>  the 
subject  of  violence  Tlie  Media  Task  Force 
of  the  Violence  Commission  released  a  GOO 
page  compendium  reviewing  some  of  the 
issues  two  weoks  ago  They  addressed  such 
concerns  as  the  •crcJlblllty  crisis.  "  access  to 
the  media,  time  and  space  llmlt.uion.s.  cov- 
erage of  civil  disorders  and  media  practices 
and  v. lues.  Including  discussion  of  the  liu- 
porttiit  fact  that  the  .media  Is  a  bi:slness 

In  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  discuss  Just  two 
inspects  of  the  news  media,  which  I  see 
as  having  a  significant  role  In  the  provoca- 
tion or  amelioration  of  violence.  These  two 
aspects:  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  and  thf 
7   nslstent  focus  of  the  n.edla  on  conflict 

If  we  were  constantly  rational,  dispassion- 
ate and  objective,  we  wouldn't  have  to  be 
concerned  about  the  'eye  of  the  beholder  ' 
However.  SIgmund  Freud  observed  more  than 
50  years  ago:  "Students  of  human  nature 
and  philosophers  have  long  taught  us  that 
we  are  mistaken  in  regarding  our  intelli- 
gence as  an  independent  force,  and  in  over- 
looking its  dependence  upon  the  emotional 
life    Our  intelligence  can  function  re- 

liably only  when  It  is  removed  from  the  in- 
fluences    of     strong     emotional     impulses  ■ 


Freud  was  simply  asserting  a  fact  thai  we 
don  t  like  to  acknowledge— that  we  are  emo- 
tional animals 

Our  perception  oi  news  and  events  is  sub- 
ject to  emotional  bias  Indeed,  many  of  our 
reactions  are  determined  more  by  powerful 
motivating  emotional  forces  within  us  tlian 
by  reason  We  thus  tend  to  sec  and  iiear 
what  we  want  to  see  and  liear.  and  to  un- 
con-ciously  "censor  '  our  perceptions  accord- 
ing to  our  Inner  biases  Repeated  studies 
have  demonstrated  ways  that  people  select 
from  all  their  sensory  input— both  conscious- 
ly and  unconsciously— the  things  that  are 
consistent  with  their  underlying  -set"  or  ex- 
pectation The  conscious  selectivity  is  evi- 
dent in  surveys  ol  the  viewing  audiences 
for  certain  kinds  of  shows  or  features,  eg. 
Republicans  are  roughly  twice  a^  likely  as 
Democrats  to  watch  a  Republican-sponsored 
telecast  and  on  the  whole,  pe  pie  tend  to 
read  most  olten  the  columnists  with  whom 
they  are  more  likely  to  agree 

The  unconscious  selectivity  is  a  more  auto- 
matic psychological  device,  pnd  individuals 
may  go  to  striking  degrees  to  censor  or  dis- 
tort their  perception  of  events  in  a  manner 
to  support  their  own  personal  prejudices 
Immediately  after  a  special  showing  to  net- 
work affiliates  of  taped  hlghliglits  of  cover- 
age of  the  dl.sorders  In  Chicago  at  the  time 
of  the  Democratic  Convention  in  1968  one 
affiliate  hotly  demanded  to  know  why  the 
network  had  not  shown  anv  examples  of 
demon.strators  tearing  down  the  American 
flag  Actually  he  had  censored  out  his  own 
viewing  of  three  such  instances  that  wer« 
contained  in  the  taped  highlights 

In  noting  the  reactions  of  people  to  news 
which  prompts  an  emotional  response,  it  13 
Important  to  realize  that  very  often  what 
really  happens  In  our  life  Isn't  half  so  im- 
port.int  as  what  we  think  and  believe  hap- 
pens We  can  get  into  a  terrific  argument  over 
a  disputed  event,  and  our  reaction  stems 
from  what  we  believe  to  be  so.  not  neces- 
sarilv  what  actually  happened  Tills  is  par- 
ticularlv  true  when  we  learn  of  events  sec- 
ond and  third  hand— an  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  news  reporting  It  Is  also  a  spe- 
cial problem  with  news  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision, which  is  Just  briefly  not«d.  and  then 
subject  to  the  vagaries  of  the  perceptual  and 
memorv  distortions  of  the  listener  viewer. 
Most  of  us  can't  run  an  "Instant  repLay"  of 
the  news  In  our  homes  Thus  one  finds  the 
phenomenon  which  so  many  broadcasters 
saw  in  peoples'  recollection  of  the  events  in 
Chicago  in  August.  1968.  As  one  media  exec- 
utive put  It.  'Never  before  have  so  many 
people  remembered  It  like  It  wasn't!" 

The  eye  of  the  beholder  Is  a  factor  in  news 
of  violence  t)ecause  violence  Is  an  emotional 
issue  We  react  to  It  not  only  because  of 
fear  or  anxiety  insofar  as  It  might  actually 
affect  us  Equally  significant,  or  more  so.  Is 
our  inner  struggle  against  violent  Impulses 
which  we  have  to  control  in  order  to  remain 
civilized  Few  of  us  can  deny  that  at  one  time 
or  another  we  have  experienced  feelings  of 
rage  or  violence  Often,  violent  feelings  are 
provoked  by  news  of  events  which  threaten 
our  self-esteem  and  sense  of  worth  or  in- 
tegrity It  is  not  surprising  tliat  the  memt>€rs 
of  the  fourth  estate  might  react  angrily  to 
an  attack  which  impugns  their  efforts  and 
motivation  ivs  being  unpatriotic  or  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  our  country  And  it  is 
not  surprising  that  many  Americans  reacted 
angrily  to  the  Indictment  by  the  Kerner 
Commission  of  'white  racism,"  Most  citizens 
do  not  consider  themselves  to  be  'racist" 
even  though  thoughtful,  reflective  observa- 
tion reve-als  the  deep-seated  pattern  of  racial 
prejudice  In  our  society.  North  and  South. 
The  problem  of  the  eye  of  the  beholder  is 
relevant  because  the  news  media  should  have 
some  awareness  of  how  news  will  be  per- 
ceived and  how  the  play  of  certain  highly- 
charged  emotional  issues  can  raise  or  lower 
the   level   of   tension   and   the   likelihood   of 
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violence  Of  no  less  importance  is  the  OD- 
ligatlon  of  the  news  reporters,  commentators 
and  editors  to  acknowledge  the  degree  to 
which  they  are  themselves  "beholders"  who. 
wittingly  or  unwittingly,  introduce  their 
own  bias  into  their  reporting, 

ConttKi  is  a  universal  phenomenon.  Much 
of  our  energy,  both  emotional  and  physical. 
Is  devoted  to'  coping  with  conflict— not  only 
conflict  with  others,  but  also  conflict*  within 
ourselves  It  Is  not  uncommon  for  individuals 
to  become  violent  with  others  because  of 
their  Inner  personal  conflicts,  as  opposed  to 
real  grievances;  this  situation  has  been  par- 
ticularly true  for  assassins  and  mass  mur- 
ders in  this  count  ry  In  our  relationships  with 
others,  there  is  a  continuing  challenge  to  find 
a  non-violent  resolution  to  differences  of 
opinion  In  increasingly  intricate  and  inter- 
de[>endent  society,  the  news  media  have  an 
Important  role  to  play  In  fostering  communi- 
cations between  and  among  groups  of  differ- 
ing viewpoints,  providing  a  free  and  open 
marketplace  for  ideas  and  opinions,  dissem- 
inating complete  and  correct  information  aa 
a  b.asls  for  people  solving  problems  without 
violence. 

It   IS  not  surprising  that  conflict  receives 
so  much  attention  on  the  news  wires.  It  is 
generally  obvious  and   readily  comes  to  the 
attention  of  the  media.  In  contrast  to  some 
less  obvious,  but  no  less  newsworthy  human 
transactions.    Regrettably,    the    news   media 
di^es  not  always  place  the  reports  of  conflict 
In   the   context   of   Its  causes    Such   reports 
contribute  to  misunderstanding  m  the  public 
mind  if  they  overlook  or  Ignore  the  broader 
I>erspectlve  or  the  substantive  message  of  dis- 
senters In  conflict,  while  playing  up  the  con- 
flict   Itself.    Two    particular    instances   were 
noted  by  Violence  Commission  Task  Forces: 
At    the    time    of    the    Watts    riot   In    Los 
Angeles,  a  television  news  report  of  a  com- 
munity meeting  reported  in  full  a  provoca- 
tive, angry  statement  of  a  disgruntled  young 
man    Not  reix>rted.  or  edited  out,  was  the 
fact  that  in  contrast  to  the  angry  statement, 
the  general  tone  of  the  meeting  urged  a  calm 
resfjonse.  and  the  young  man's  statement  was 
greeted  by  Jeers  and  general  disapproval.  In 
the  disorders  at  San  Francisco  State  College. 
television  news  presentations  of  a  mob  break- 
ing through  the  glass  doors  of  the  adminis- 
tration building,  combined  with  a  statement 
of  the  then-pre:;ldent  of  the  college.  Incensed 
viewers  throughout  the  state  Public  reaction 
forced  trustees  to  call  an  emergency  meeting 
to  chastize  the  president,  politicians  to  call 
for  his  firing,  legislators  to  consider  Investi- 
gating him — all  to  be  quieted  when  the  full 
story  was  presented,  noting  the  president's 
liaison  with  the  San  Francisco  police  In  mak- 
ing his  statement,  and  the  fact  that  the  situ- 
ation was  not  as  riotous  as  portrayed  on  the 
television  screens 

In  each  of  these  Instances,  the  news  re- 
ports were  true,  but  they  are  perhaps  better 
described  as  half-truths,  for  an  Important 
half  of  the  story,  which  was  also  true,  was 
not  presented.  Such  reports  prompt  reactions 
of  considerable  intensity,  evoking  violent 
feelings 

It  is  unfair  to  Indict  all  the  news  media 
for  such  shortcomings.  Especially  salutary 
are  the  Increasing  efforts  of  the  media — In 
particular  the  wire  services  and  the  net- 
works— to  provide  documentary  and  In- 
depth  stories  to  place  conflicts  In  a  broader 
perspective  Without  this  perspective,  the 
populace  becomes  increasingly  polarized, 
tending  to  see  only  one  side  or  the  other, 
being  "for"  or  "against."  If  we  are  to  find 
unity,  to  bring  people  together,  we  must  help 
everyone  realize  that  all  human  beings  on 
this  earth  have  many  things  In  common — 
our  anatomy,  our  physiology,  our  psychology; 
and  motivating  desires  to  achieve  pleasure 
and  avoid  pain  as  much  as  possible  In  this 
frustrating  and  painful  world. 

Conflict  cannot  be  resolved  rationally  un- 
less each   participant  has  an  accurate  per- 


ception of  the  intentions  and  goals  of  ethers. 
There  must  be  at  least  a  degree  of  mutual 
trust.  There  must  be  confidence  In  the  de- 
sire of  each  to  reach  a  non-violent  and  mu- 
tually satisfactory  accommodation  of  diver- 
gent Interests.  The  media  cannot  create  trust, 
for  they  cannot  make  a  dfshonest  man  hon- 
est; but  they  can  make  an  honest  man 
treacherous.  The  media  cannot  make  an  ex- 
tremist seek  accommodation,  but  they  can 
provoke  a  moderate  to  extremism.  Regardless 
of  their  performance,  the  media  will  never 
be  able  to  assure  the  non-violent  resolution 
of  conflict,  but  they  can  prompt  the  violent 
resolution  of  conflict. 

My  observations  prompt  me  to  be  so  bold 
as  to  offer  three  suggestions  to  the   media: 
First:  A  time-honored  question  in  a  free 
society  Is,  Who  shall  guard  the  guards?  Free- 
dom of  the  press  Is  the  only  guarantee  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  which  cannot  be  exercised  by 
each    individual    citizen.    Practically    speak- 
ing, this  privilege  can  be  exercised  only  by 
those  In    the  Journalistic  profession.  Thus. 
Journalists   and   broadcasters    hold    an    Im- 
portant   public   trust   as    guardians    of    de- 
mocracy. How  does  the  public  have  any  guar- 
antee of  the  quality  and  integrity  of   these 
guardians?  In  other  professions  with  a  pub- 
lic trust — medicine,  law.  education — laws  for 
licensure  and  certification  assure  the  public 
that  the  practitioner  has  fulflUed  minimum 
standards,    met    certain    requirements    for 
training   and   demonstrated    competence   in 
the  profession.  The  public  Is  entitled  to  sim- 
ilar safeguards  for  the  quality  of   the  prac- 
titioners of  this  most  Important  cornerstone 
of  our  democratic  society,  the  news  media. 
Second:    Related   to  the  first   concern  for 
standards  and  certification  for  professionals 
In  the  news  media  Is  the  question  of  where 
can  the  public  now  go  to  gain  redress  for 
Inept  performance  of  the  press?  In  one-to- 
one   communication,   a  governing   factor   of 
Importance  Is  "feedback."  the  reaction  of  the 
receiver    to    the    news    transmitted    by    the 
sender.  If  the  sender  perceives  that  he  has 
been   misunderstood,   he   can    promptly   re- 
transmit the  news  to  attempt  to  correct  any 
distortion  or  misunderstanding.  This  Is  Im- 
possible In  the  news  media;    the  correction 
rarely  gets  the  exposure  of  the  original  news 
report.  A  particularly  frustrating  problem  of 
feedback  and  of  credibility  Is  the  lack  of  re- 
course for  the  ordinary  citizen  who  lives  In  a 
one-newspaper     or     one-television     station 
community  and  who  disagrees  with  the  news 
presented   by   that  newspaper   or   television 
station,  both  of  which  may  be  owned  by  the 
same  corporation.  Many  citizens  are  highly 
critical  of  the  job  being  done  by  their  local 
news  media  and  at  the  same  time  feel  com- 
pletely  helpless    to   prompt   any   slgniflcant 
change,  frustrated  by  the  monopoly  of  local 
news.  The  citizen's  usual  recourse,  aside  from 
a  letter  to  the  editor,  is  to  simmer  and  ex- 
perience less  and  less  confidence  In  the  news 
transmitted  by  the  media    It  behooves  the 
profession,  therefore,  to  provide  a  more  effec- 
tive means  for  responsible  citizen  feedback 
on  press  performance. 

Finally.  During  these  times  when  we  ex- 
perience so  much  divlslveness  among  us. 
there  Is  a  major  challenge  to  Identify  and 
elaborate  areas  of  commonality  while  pro- 
viding fair  access  to  the  media  by  concerned 
groups. 

All  too  often,  groups  have  concluded  that 
the  best  way  to  gain  access  to  the  media  is 
through  conflict  and  violence,  by  negative 
action.  It  is  therefore  Important  for  the 
media  to  demonstrate  that  constructive 
newsworthy  events  are  effective  means  for 
access  to  the  news  media.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  compare  the  number  of  words 
which  have  been  written  and  spoken  on 
campus  disruptions  with  the  words  describ- 
ing significant  efforts  of  students  In  con- 
structive causes — students  establishing  vol- 
unteer services  centers;  medical  students 
establishing   health    care    programs    In    the 


ghettos;  the  activities  of  the  more  than  450 
chapters  of  Alpha  Phi  Omega,  national  serv- 
ice fraternity  committed  to  constructive 
efforts  on  campuses. 

In  our  society,  humility  is  not  our  strong 
suit.  We  almost  violently  reject  the  prospect 
cf  being  a  loser.  Yet,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  accept  that  we  can  be  wrong.  If  we  are 
so  insecure  as  to  feel  we  are  worthless  if  we 
make  a  mistake,  and  thus  cannot  manfully 
acknowledge  our  mistakes,  we  are  in  deep 
trouble.  One  of  the  ills  of  this  nation  is  the 
insecurity  of  so  many  pecple  who  have  to 
believe  we  are  always  right,  that  we  have 
never  erred — that  we  are  infallible.  That  is 
a  delusion. 

We  must  acknowledge  that,  being  human, 
we  have  made,  are  now  m.aklng  and  will 
continue  to  make  mistakes  in  our  conduct. 
Hopefully,  these  mistakes  are  minimal.  But 
the  challenge  for  us  all  is  to  be  open  enough 
and  honest  enough  to  accept  constructive 
criticism  and  learn  from  our  mistakes.  We 
coimt  on  the  news  media  not  only  to  accept 
the  Implications  of  this  challenge  as  a  pro- 
fession, but  to  help  our  society  as  a  whole 
to  do  likewise. 


CARS'WELL  JUDICIAL  RECORD 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  'we  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  be  present  at 
the  hearing  of  the  Judiciar>'  Committee 
yesterday  on  the  nomination  of  Judge  G. 
Harrold  Carswell  to  the  Supreme  Court 
heard  some  of  the  most  concise  and  per- 
suasive testimony  ever  offered  in  any 
Senate  hearing  that  I  have  ever  at- 
tended. Working  under  a  strict  time 
limit,  Mr.  Clarence  Mitchell  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Rauh  presented  a  most  forceful 
and  reasoned  set  of  arguments  demon- 
strating beyond  question  that  there  are 
serious  issues  which  each  Senator  on  the 
committee  and  in  the  full  Senate  must 
resolve  before  casting  his  vote  on  the 
Carswell  nomination.  I  strongly  urge 
every  Member  of  this  body  to  read  that 
testimony  before  deciding  how  to  vote, 
and  since  today's  press  reports  subordi- 
nated the  substance  of  yesterday's  com- 
mittee proceedings  to  our  procedural 
impasse,  and  because  the  print  of  the 
hearings  will  not  be  available  for  several 
days.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  testimony  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
with  the  imderstanding  that  it  is  in 
preliminary  form  and  subject  to  edito- 
rial corrections. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  of  Mr.  Clarence  Mitchell  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Rauh  Before  the  Senate  Jr- 
DiciART  Committee.  February  3,  1970,  on 
THE  Nomination  of  G  Harrold  Carswell 
AS  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court 

Tlie  Committee  met.  pursuant  to  recess  at 
9:10  o'clock  a.m..  In  Room  2228,  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  the  Honorable  Joseph  D. 
Tydlags  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Tydlngs  (presiding). 
Ervin.  Hart.  Kennedy.  Burdick,  Bayh.  Fong. 
Thurmond.  Cook.  Mathlas.  and  Griffin. 

Also  present;  John  H.  HoUoman.  III.  Chief 
Clerk. 

Senator  Tydings.  We  will  continue  the 
nomination  hearings  of  Judge  Carswell  to  be 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 

I  would  like  to  welcome  before  this  com- 
mittee Joseph  L.  Rauh.  Jr.  and  Clarence 
Mitchell,  whose  Illustrious  background  and 
biographical  sketch  needs  no  further  men- 
tion. 
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STATEMENTS  Of  JOSEPH  L  R-M'H  JR  AMERI- 
CANS FOR  DrMi>C»ATlC  ACTION  AND  lX-\R£NCE 
MITlHE.L.    riI»EvTOR.     NAA1.P 

Mr    MiTCHEit    Thanlc  you    Mr    Chairman 

and  membev-  of  tlie  cummitice 

I  must  s»v  that  a£-  a  naUve  of  the  St.ue  of 
Maryliiud  I  leel  especAllv  happy  to  t>e  before 
you  as  cl'.alrmaii  of  this  committee,  acting 
Chjiirman  of  the  commiliee.  and  also  Sena- 
tor Mathias  I  admire  both  of  you  greatly, 
aiid  I  fee:  'his  13  \  wonderful  opportunity 
to  present  our  case 

I  would  like  to  i.iy  before  I  begin  Mr 
Chairman,  that  I  have  heard  a  numtjer  of 
reports  which  indicate  that  there  are  those 
who  have  thrown  in  the  towel  and  It  is  as- 
sumed that  this  presenUtion  is  an  exercise 
in  fuuUtv 

I  do  not  come  here  in  that  spirit  I  come 
here  in  the  spirit  that  this  committee  is  stlU 
open  to  hearing  what  we  have  to  say,  and 
that  It  will  weigh  what  we  present  m  reach- 
inc  its  de<-is:on 

I  also  tjetleve  that  the  Senate  of  the 
Cmted  States  will  take  the  evidence  Into 
consideration  when  It  considers  this  nom- 
ination I  would  not  take  up  the  time  of 
this  committee  \i  I  thought  that  the  result 
had  already  been  determined,  and  It  was 
useless  to  present  our  case 

Senator  MArnns  Mr  Chairman,  If  I  could 
Interrupt  the  witness  just  very  briefly .  I 
would  like  to  respond  to  his  opening  remarks 
and  say  that  we  welc^.me  him  here  not  only 
ao  a  distinguished  citu-en  of  Maryland,  but 
he  and  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  do 
business  together  in  the  other  body  as  well 
.ji  here  on  a  number  of  matters  and  I  have 
alwavs  found  that  the  information  that 
he  brings  to  the  Congress  is  useful,  depend- 
able, and  I  know  that  on  this  occasion  as 
on  all  occasions  In  •h.-  past  l"  will  receive 
the  k:nd  of  consideration  that  it^  author 
merits 

Mr  MiTCHELi.  Thank  you  very  much.  Sen- 
ator Mathiis 

Mr  Chairman  •■  n  a  procedural  matter.  I 
wotild  just  like  to  mention  that  ordinarily 
I  try  to  save  the  time  of  the  comnaittee  by 
surnmarizin?  my  s-tatement.  but  in  this  in- 
stance I  have  given  c.asiderable  thought  t.j 
this  I  have  tried  to  weigh  Its  content*,  aiid 
with  your  indulgence  I  would  like  to  read 
It  in  full  I  also  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  joining  with  me  Is  one  of 
-,he  most  d  1st mgui. shed  lawyers  In  our  coun- 
trv.  who  is  the  general  counsel  of  the  Lead- 
ership Conference  on  Civil  Rights  and  at 
the  close  of  my  testimony  I  would  appre- 
ciate an  opportunity  for  him  to  follow  im- 
mediately because  it  U  our  arrangement  that 
questions  arising  on  legal  matters  that  are 
included  la  this  tes-lmony  would  be  an- 
swered by  him 

I  would  like  to  Just  say  that  I  have  this 
brief  statement  about  his  bac'-- around  that 
I  would  like  to  read  He  has  been  so  deeply 
engaged  in  so  many  crus^ides  for  the  public 
Interest  that  people  tend  to  lose  sight  of  his 
rem  irkable  schol.vly   attainments 

Mr  Rauh  t;r.iduated  from  Har\ard  College 
In  1932  magna  cum  laude,  and  first  In  his 
class  He  served  a«  a  law  clerk  to  both  Jus- 
tices Cardoza  and  Frankfuner.  to  whose  seat 
Judge  Carswell  now  aspires 

Mr  Rauh  h.us  argued  many  significant  con- 
stitutional c.i^es  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  has  wnt'en  widely  on  the  subject  of 
human  rights  I  am  sure  all  will  .<«ree  that 
he  IS  uniquely  qualified  to  an.'.lyze  the  nom- 
inee s  rectird  before  this  commit' ee 
Now  my  prepared  statement  begins 
Mr  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee 

I  am  Clarence  Mitchell,  Director  of  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the  Natlijnal  .\ss<'- 
clatlon  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo- 
ple, and  Legislative  Chairman  of  the  Leader- 
ship Conlereoce  on  Civil  Rights  The  SKAC9 
and  the  Leadership  Conference  are  opposed 


to  the  nomination  of  Judge  G    H.irrold  C.trs- 
well  to  the  United  Stales  Supreme  Court 

It  Is  not  easy  for  one  to  appt'-ir  before  this 
or  any  other  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
opposing  a  Presidential  appointment  to  high 
otRce  Because  he  has  been  elected  by  tiie 
people  of  the  United  at.ites,  there  is  a  proper 
and  wholly  understandable  Inclination  of 
citizens  to  accept  the  Presidents  reconunen- 
datlons  on  thote  who  will  carry  out  his 
policies  and  prop-ams  in  the  Executive 
Branch  of  government 

To  some  extent,  the  same  attitude  applies 
when  a  President  makes  appointments  to 
the  Judicial  Branch  of  government  However, 
there  Is  a  major  dUference  The  Executive 
Bnuich  appointees  are  usually  lor  the  dura- 
tion of  the  Presidents  term  or  terms  in 
office  The  judicial  appointments  are  for  the 
lUetime  of  the  nominees  and  through  such 
nomiaeeo.  Presidential  policies  may  stretch 
far  beyond  the  term  or  even  naturai  life  of 
u  Cluef  EUecutue 

In  these  times  the  people  have  a  right  to 
demand  that  apf>ointe«'s  to  all  of  the  courts, 
and  most  especially  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  be  scrutinized  with  great  care 
The  people  have  a  right  and  a  duty  to  in- 
sist that  the  nominees  be  free  from  racial 
bias  and  also  free  from  a  record  of  advocacy 
or  the  practice  of  racial  bl.is 

The  record  of  Judge  Carswell  Is  not  free 
from  the  taint  of  racial  bias.  It  is  tragic  tluit 
he  Is  already  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  In 
the  Fifth  Circuit  This  tragedy  wnll  be  com- 
pounded if  he  is  approved  for  a  place  on 
the  Supreme  Court 

At  three  points  in  Judge  Carswells  adult 
life  he  has  elected  to  ctist  his  lot  with  those 
who  seek  to  deprive  Negroes  of  first  cUlss 
citizenship  On  ea:h  of  these  occasions  he 
has  chosen  to  take  on  the  protective  colora- 
tion of  the  wrongdoers  because  that  was  the 
accepted  practice  In  the  area  where  he  lived 
at  the  time  We  do  not  challenge  his  right 
as  an  Individual  whether  as  a  technique  of 
survival  or  because  of  personal  beliefs  to 
consort  with  racists  and  advocates  of  segre- 
gauou  We  do  challenge  lils  right  to  sit  in 
judgment  in  our  Fe<leral  courts  at  any  level 
when  he  joins  those  who  seek  to  maintain 
a  society  in  which  some  citizens  are  con- 
signed to  second  class  status  simply  because 
they  are  not  white 

Judge  Carswell  s  first  opportunity  to  take  a 
stand  came  in  1948  when  he  was  a  candidate 
for  State  office  in  Georgia  In  order  to  under- 
stand the  serif. usness  of  what  candidates  were 
saying  in  that  time  it  Is  necessary  to  lcx)k  at 
the  events  which  were  occurring  On  De- 
cember 5,  1946  President  Harry  S  Truman 
issued  Executive  Order  No  9808  establishing 
the  Presidents  Committee  on  Civil  Rights 
In  issuing  that  Executive  Order  the  President 
said 

Freedom  from  fear  is  more  fullv  realized 
in  our  countrv  than  in  any  other  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  Yet,  all  parts  of  our  population 
arc  not  equally  free  from  fear  And  from  time 
to  time,  end  in  some  places,  this  freedom  has 
been  gravely  threatened  It  was  so  after  the 
l.ist  war  w^.en  organized  groups  fanned 
hatred  and  intolerance,  until,  at  times,  mob 
actio'i  struck  fear  into  the  hearths  of  men 
and  women  because  of  their  racial  origin  or 
religious  beliefs, 

■  Today,  freedom  fn.m  fear  and  the  demo- 
cratic institutions  which  sustain  it,  are  aga.n 
under  attack  In  some  places  from  time  to 
time,  the  local  enforccn.ent  of  la^'  and  c.rdi?r 
has  broken  do*ii.  and  individuals-  some- 
times ex-servicemen  e\en  women  have  teen 
killed,  mrtimed,  or  intimidated 

The  State  if  Oe<'rgia  was  among  those  riven 
by  strife  created  by  those  who  were  deter- 
mined to  keep  the  Negro  in  his  place"  as 
they  sav  with  force  violence  and  murder 
There  was  but  a  short  s^ep  from  the  inflam- 
matory phrase  spoken  in  the  political  hust- 
ings to  the  physical  attack  on  Individuals 
solely  because  of  their  race 


The  committee  appointed  by  President 
Truniau  carried  out  ito  a-ssignmeiu  In  1948, 
it  published  a  report  setting  forth  four  basic 
rights  which  •  intluenced  its  labors."  These 
rights  were  safety  and  security  of  the  person. 
Citizenship  and  Its  privileges,  freedom  of 
conscience  and  expression  and  equality  of 
opportunity 

One  gruesome  example  of  the  comhilttee  s 
tindlngs  occurred  on  July  20.  1946.  when  four 
Negroes  were  lynched  in  Monroe.  Georgia, 
This  is  the  direct  quotation  from  the  com- 
mittees report 

On  July  20.  1946.  a  while  farmer.  Loy 
Harrison,  posted  bond  for  the  release  of 
Roger  Malcolm  from  the  Jail  at  Monroe. 
Georgia  Malcolm,  a  young  Negro,  had  been 
involved  in  a  fight  with  his  white  employer 
during  the  course  of  which  the  latter  had 
been  stabbed  It  is  reported  that  there  was 
talk  of  lynching  Malcolm  at  the  time  of  the 
incident  and  while  he  was  In  Jail,  Upon 
Malcolms  release,  Harrison  started  to  drive 
Malcolm.  Malcolms  wife,  and  a  Negro  over- 
seas veteran,  George  Dorsey,  and  his  wife  out 
of  Monroe  At  a  bridge  along  the  way  a  large 
group  of  unma-sked  white  men,  armed  with 
pistols  and  shotguns,  was  waiting.  They 
stopped  Harrison  s  car  and  removed  Malcolm 
and  Dorsey  As  they  were  leading  the  two 
men  away.  Harrison  later  stated,  one  of  the 
women  called  out  the  name  of  a  member  of 
the  mob  Thereupon  the  lynchers  returned 
ajul  removed  the  two  women  from  the  car. 
Three  volleys  of  shots  were  fired  as  If  bv  a 
squad  of  professional  executioners  The 
coroner  s  report  said  that  at  least  60  bullets 
were  found  In  the  scarcely  recognizable 
bocii.-s  Harrison  consistently  denied  that  he 
could  identify  any  of  the  unmasked  mur- 
derers State  and  Federal  grand  Juries  re- 
viewed the  evidence  in  the  case  but  no 
person  has  yet  been  indicted  for  the  crime  " 
The  reaction  of  the  country  to  the  report 
was  varied  Some  viewed  It  with  great  ac- 
claim and  others  denounced  It  Most  of  those 
who  denounced  it  were  in  the  areas  of  the 
most  acute  racial  discrimination,  particu- 
larly In  the  State  of  Georgia. 

This  report  and  other  efTorts  to  liberalize 
the  racial  policies  of  the  Democratic  Party 
became  a  major  campaign  Issue;  some  In. 
dlvlduals  who  sought  ofBce  or  were  public 
officials  m  the  South  attempted  to  defend 
the  principle  of  equal  treatment  under  law. 
Some  left  the  party  to  form  or  participate 
In  other  political  organizations.  Some  re- 
mained in  the  Democratic  Party  but  adopted 
an  outright  racist  stance  during  their  cam- 
paigns Judge  Carswell  was  In  this  last  group 
that  adopted  the  outright  racist  stamp  In 
the  campaign.  Hi;;  statement  while  cam- 
paigning said: 

"I  am  a  Southerner  by  ancestry,  birth, 
training.  Inclination,  belief  and  practice.  I 
believe  that  segregation  of  the  races  is 
proper  and  the  only  and  correct  way  of  life 
in  our  State.  I  have  always  so  believed  and 
I  shall  always  so  act  I  shall  be  the  last  to 
submit  to  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  any- 
one to  break  down  and  to  weaken  this  firmly 
established  ptiMcy  of  our  people.  If  my  own 
brother  were  to  advocate  such  a  program.  I 
would  be  compelled  to  take  Issue  with  and  to 
oppose  him  to  the  limit  of  my  ability  I 
vleld  to  no  man  as  a  fellow  candidate  or  as 
a  fellow  citizen  In  the  firm  vigorous  belief 
in  the  principles  of  white  supremacy  and  I 
shall  always  be  so  governed." 

It  is  Interesting  to  note,  this  statement  did 
not  come  to  general  public  attention  until 
twenty-two  years  after  he  made  It  The  ques- 
tion arises,  how  can  a  man  be  Investigated 
for  the  office  of  United  States  Attorney. 
Uni'ed  Sutes  District  Judge.  United  States 
Judge  on  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and 
as  a  nominee  for  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  without  this  significant  part  of  his  life 
being  weighed  In  the  consideration  of  his 
fitness  for  the  office?  It  emphasizes  the  cal- 
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I0U8  approach  to  racial  matters  in  our  coun- 
try. There  8U-e  a  great  many  people  who  Just 
do  not  take  such  statementa  seriously.  We 
do  take  them  seriously.  We  do  not  think  they 
i.re  excused  by  the  youth  of  those  who 
maiie  them.  But,  even  If  yoi-th  Is  a  defense, 
Judge  Carswell  was  a  mature  adult  at  the 
time  he  made  this  statement  and  cannot 
claim  that  his  tender  years  provide  Immu- 
nity from  the  censures  that  attach  to  such 
statements.  In  addition,  there  Is  nothing  to 
show  that  in  the  long  period  of  his  public 
life  between  1948  and  the  present  that  the 
Judge  has  rejected,  retracted  or  reformed 
with  respect  to  his  1948  views;  only  now, 
when  the  prize  Is  a  place  on  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  does  he  come  forth 
to  acknowledge  that  such  a  statement  was 
error. 

Because  this  statement  was  brought  to 
light  by  a  private  ctilzen.  It  Is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  a  more  careful  Investigation  by 
the  duly  authorized  government  representa- 
tives may  well  reveal  other  expressions  of 
this  kind  made  at  a  later  date.  Indeed  News- 
week magazine  only  this  week  In  the  current 
Issue  contains  a  story  about  the  Judge's  tell- 
ing of  one  of  the  things  that  In  the  old  days 
we  used  to  call  darkle  stories  at  a  meeting 
of  distinguished  lawyers  In  which  he  said  he 
talked  to  a  black  man  In  Indo-Chlna  and 
asked  him  whether  he  was  from  Indo- 
Chlna,  and  he  said,  "No.  I'se  from  Outdo' 
Georgia." 

Well,  In  order  to  get  the  point  of  that 
Joke  this  Is  n  play  \ipon  dialect  that  Negroes 
are  supposed  to  ui'e  as  clowns  and  persons 
unworthy  of  recognition  as  first  class  citi- 
zens. 

Senator  Kennedy.  When  was  thaf 

Mr.  MrxcHELL.  This  according  to  Newsweek 
was  Just  two  months  ago.  He  was  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  at  the  Georgia  State  Bar  As- 
sociation meeting  In  Atlanta,  and  the  story 
says  one  of  the  lawyers  Indicated  "that 
some  of  us  were  really  shocked"  because  this 
Is  recognized  to  be  In  poor  taste  now  by 
public  officials,  and  It  Is  really  one  of  the  In- 
dlclae  of  an  attitude  of  consigning  Ne- 
grc>cs  to  an  unimportant  status,  so  that 
when  they  get  killed  It  Is  not  very  Important 
or  when  they  are  subjected  to  discrimina- 
tion In  Jobs,  housing  and  things  of  that 
sort,  really  you  do  not  take  them  quite  as 
seriously  as  you  would  a  normal  human  who 
would  happen  to  be  white. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume,  as  I  said,  that 
a  more  careful  Investigation  would  reveal 
similar  statements,  but  we  contend  that 
standing  alone  the  statement  that  the  Judge 
mide  In  1948  as  an  appeal  to  persons  for 
the  vote  Is  sufficient  to  bar  him  from 
the  Supreme  Court. 

\\«  do  not  say  vou  should  never  forgive 
anybody  for  maklne  a  mlsta'jte.  but  we  do  say 
with  the  Supreme  Court  It  5s  a  dlfTerent  kind 
of  a  situation,  and  that  Is  enough  to  bar 
a  candidate. 

No  amount  of  political  expediency,  no 
amount  of  personal  criticism  expressed 
against  those  who  oppose  this  appointment 
and  no  attempts  to  dismiss  the  statement  as 
one  made  in  the  "heat  of  the  campaign"  will 
ever  be  accepted  by  most  Negroes  In  the 
United  States  and  most  civilized  people  In 
the  wor'.d  as  legitimate  excuses  for  approving 
this  nomination.  The  stark  fact  now  Is  this. 
An  advocate  of  raclaJ  segregation  has  been 
named  by  the  Nixon  Administration  to  serve 
on  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Now 
that  this  fact  Is  known,  these  who  vote  for 
the  approval  of  this  nomination  Will  be  voting 
to  place  a  segregationist  on  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

There  Is  a  second  chapter  In  Judge  Cars- 
well's  life  which  must  also  be  reviewed  In  the 
context  of  the  times.  It  Is  Interesting  I  had 
that  "In  the  text"  In  my  statement  and  Sen- 
ator Hruska  mentioned  that  yesterday  that 
we  have  to  look  at  things  In  the  context  of 


the  times,  and  I  think  it  Is  fair  to  do  that.  In 
the  1940s  the  Negro  of  the  United  States  ex- 
panded his  legal  attacks  on  segregation  to  In- 
clude swimming  pools,  golf  courses,  play 
grounds,  parks  and  other  recreational  facil- 
ities owned  and  operated  by  State,  municipal 
or  other  government  units. 

In  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  a  court  granted  an 
Injunction  against  the  city  for  Its  refusal 
to  allow  Negroes  to  use  a  municipal  swim- 
ming pool.  (Draper  v.  City  of  St.  Louis.  1950) 

I  might  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  the 
citations  on  the  cases  that  I  have  Included 
here  on  a  separate  sheet.  I  offer  that  for  the 
record  In  case  anybody  wants  to  check  on  It. 

Similar  decisions  had  been  given  In  Cali- 
fornia (Lopez  V.  Seccombe,  1944)  and  In 
municipally  owned  golf  course  (Law  v.  Mayor 
and  City  Council  of  Baltimore,  1948) . 

In  1950  a  Florida  court  upheld  regulations 
providing  for  the  use  of  a  municipal  golf 
course  by  Negroes  on  Monday  only,  the  claim 
being  that  the  allocation  of  time  to  one  day 
was  m  proportion  to  the  Negro  use  (Rice  v. 
Arnold,  1950).  The  Florida  Supreme  Court 
upheld  this  decision  on  the  basis  of  the 
"separate  but  equal"  doctrine.  Subsequently, 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  held  that 
racial  segregation  on  publicly  owned  golf 
courses  was  unconstitutional  (Holmes  v.  City 
of  Atlas U,  1956). 

To  avoid  complying  with  the  clear  Inten- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  many 
public  officials  either  closed  the  facilities  that 
were  available  for  recreation  or  transferred 
them  to  private  ownership. 

I  would  Just  like  to  backtrack,  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  members  of  the  committee  to  point 
out  that  I  said  In  my  statement  the  Supreme 
Court  had  held  that  racial  segregation  on 
golf  courses  was  unconstitutional.  Because 
this  Is  the  Judiciary  Committee,  1  think  I 
might  Indicate  what  was  technically  cor- 
rect. The  law  case  which  I  have  mentioned 
In  the  City  of  Baltimore  went  up  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  the  Holmes  case  of  At- 
lanta also  went  up  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  In  two  memoranda 
decisions  held  that  these  cases  had  to  be  re- 
viewed In  the  light  of  each  other,  and  also 
In  the  light  of  the  Sweat  case,  which  had 
been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
Florida  State  Supreme  Court,  when  the  case 
got  back  there,  interpreted  that  to  mean 
that  separate  but  equal  was  i^ermlsslble. 

The  Florida  Supreme  Court  held  that  It 
was  possible  to  meet  the  Supreme  Court's 
requirements  simply  by  having  one  day  set 
aside  for  Negroes  on  the  golf  course,  because 
this  was  all  that  the  traffic  seemed  to  require. 

To  avoid  complying  with  even  this  lim- 
ited Interpretation  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
many  public  officials  either  closed  the  fa- 
cilities that  were  available  for  recreation  or 
transferred  them  to  private  ownership. 

For  example,  In  1956,  the  Georgia  State 
Parks  Director  leased  nine  of  the  parks  to 
private  citizens  at  an  average  price  of  $2,000 
per  month  to  preserve  segregation.  In  1957 
the  residents  of  Marshall,  Texas,  voted  to 
sell  their  municipal  swimming  pool  after  a 
suit  was  filed  a^lnst  segregation.  The  New 
York  Times  for  July  10,  1957,  reported  that 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida,  sold  its  $1  million 
golf  course  for  $526,400  to  private  people  to 
evade  a  Federal  court  ruling  permitting  Ne- 
groes to  use  the  course. 

All  of  these  events  certainly  should  have 
come  to  the  attention  of  persons  in  the  city 
of  Tallahassee. 

On  April  24,  1956,  citizens  of  Tallahassee. 
Florida,  where  Judge  Carswell  was  then  re- 
siding, changed  their  golf  course  from  a  mu- 
nicipally owned  facility  where  Negroes 
played  on  a  very  restricted  basis  to  a  pri- 
vately owned  facility  where  Negroes  could 
not  play  at  all.  Iliey  were  banned  because 
of  race. 

I  understand  that  some  of  the  citizens 
down  In  Tallahassee  have  submitted  affi- 
davits to  the  committee,  and  I  have  copies 


of  those  affidavits  here  with  respect  to  this 
matter.  The  first  one  Is  from  Mrs.  Christina 
Ford  Knowles,  and  It  Is  dated  the  first  day 
of  February,  1970.  She  says: 

"I  am  an  adult  black  citizen  residing  In 
Tallahassee,  Florida,  who  has  worked  as  an 
Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Training  Corps  for  five  and  a  half  years, 
ten  years  public  high  school  teacher,  '.^  year 
Business  Manager  of  Tallahassee  A  and  M 
Hospital,  and  at  the  present  2  years  and  10 
months  as  Educational  Specialist.  Federal 
Correctional  Institution,  all  of  Tallahassee, 
Florida.  I  reside  at  819  Taylor  Street,  Talla- 
hassee, Florida. 

"I  remember  in  1956  deeply  resenting  the 
transfer  whereby  205  acres  of  what  was 
formerly  municipal  property  converted  to  pri- 
vate ownership.  At  the  time.  Reverend  C.  K. 
Steele,  myself,  and  other  members  of  the 
Local  SCLC  chapter  were  disturbed  at  what 
was  clearly  an  attempt  to  bar  Black  people 
from  using  the  golf  course.  It  was  evident 
to  us  that  the  transaction,  that  Is  the  leas- 
ing of  the  course  to  a  private  group,  had  but 
one  real  Intent.  Tallahassee  was  in  a  racial 
uproar  over  the  bus  boycott  and  other  pro- 
tests— bringing  a  reaction  of  fear  to  the  white 
community.  The  word  "private"  had  Increas- 
ingly become  a  code  name  for  segregation. 

"The  Capital  City  Country  Club  incorpora- 
tion proceedings  were  well  publicized  and  the 
racial  overtones  were  necessarily  clear  to 
every  knowledgeable  citizen  In  the  areas,  and 
it  would  have  been  surprising  to  me  If  an 
Intelligent  man.  particularly  an  incorporator 
was  not  aware  of  the  repeatedly  emphasized 
racial  aspects  of  this  case. 

"We  did  discuss  this  corporation  widely  at 
the  time;  had  we  not  been  so  preoccupied 
with  other  protests,  we  would  have  undoubt- 
edly moved  against  the  corporation  In  civil 
suit." 

There  is  another  affidavit  here  from  a 
gentleman  who  has  played  on  the  golf  course, 
and  the  burden  of  that  is  that  he  played 
on  it  while  it  was  under  public  auspices, 
but  was  barred  from  playing  when  it  went 
under  private  auspices. 

We  have  also  here  an  affidavit  from  a  white 
citizen.  This  is  from  Clifton  Van  Bnmt  Lewis, 
and  It  says : 

"I  am  an  adult  white  citizen  who  has 
been  a  life-long  resident  of  Tallahassee  and 
whose  family  was  domiciled  In  the  city  for 
several  generations.  I  am  the  wife  of  the 
Chairman  of  Florida's  oldest  bank.  The  Lewis 
State  Bank  of  Tallahassee. 

"My  Interest  in  the  Tallahassee  Golf 
Course  goes  back  to  my  early  childhood,  as 
my  father  was  one  of  the  early  golfers  of 
Tallahassee,  and  had  in  fact  helped  to  plan 
the  course  itself. 

"When  the  original  club  deeded  the  course 
to  the  City  of  Tallahassee  It  was  knoven  as 
the  Municipal  Golf  Course — for  some  21 
years.  The  city  acqtilred  the  splendid  205 
acres  through  an  agreement  whereby  the 
city  paid  otT  a  $6,500  note  and  agreed  to  ob- 
tain funds  to  improve  the  property.  The 
agreement  stipulated  that  the  funds  should 
be  $35,000  of  WPA  money!  The  1935  agree- 
ment also  gave  the  club  first  option  to  lease 
the  land,  which  it  did  In  1956  at  the  rate  of 
one  dollar  a  year  for  99  years! 

"My  husband  and  I  were  Invited  to  Join 
the  Capital  Cotintry  Club  at  Its  Inception. 
We  refused  the  invitation  because  we  wanted 
no  psirt  in  converting  public  property  to 
private  use  without  Just  compensation  to 
the  public,  and  because  of  the  obvious  racial 
subterfuge  which  was  evident  to  the  general 
public. 

"My  husband  and  I  have  been  members 
of  the  Interracial  Tallahassee  Council  on 
Human  Relations  since  Its  Inception  several 
years  before  the  Country  Club  fiasco.  In  this 
Council  I  knew  first-hand  from  Dr.  Charles 
U.  Smith,  Professor  of  Sociology  at  Florida 
A.M.    University,    of   the   desire    of   specific 
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Tallahassee    black    citiaens   to    play    on    the 
city  ei  if  c  urse 

••This  duc;issiou  wr.h  Mr.  ^aiith  wa.~  oup 
of  manv  that  I  had  with  a  variety  of  parties 
during  ih.it  period  on  tt:e  s-jbjcct  .■!  a  golf 
course  the  ls<ue  being  if  Wide  civic  concern. 
I  would  have  been  surpriAecl  If  there  waa 
any  knowledgeable  meniber  of  the  commu- 
nity »-''.o  was  unawiire  of  the  racul  as{-)«ct 
of  the  ;;u!:  course  trausacuoii  The  contro- 
versv  appeared  in  the  looal  newspaper  of 
the  tune  and  a  city  commissioner  wa^  known 
to  have  raised  queitlons  at)out  the  racial 
implic.itioiis  mvilved  ' 

A;  thu  p'jint.  Mr  Chairman,  ■with  your 
pert-.ilsslcn  I  would  like  to  offer  for  the 
re-ord  these  affidavits  plv.*  a  reprint  of  a 
storv  that  appeared  in  the  TtiUahassee  Dem- 
ocr.i't  for  February  la.  1j5«  ■  n  page  I.  That 
stcrv  :.'  [tie  one  to  which  you  referreJ  Sen- 
ator Kennedy,  yesterday,  and  I  therefore  will 
not  rf.;d  It  again  but  I  wjuld  like  to  offer 
these   f.T   the   record 

StT.ator  K-NNEt'V.  ■they  wl'.:  be  facilitated. 
Mr.  MrtcHELi.  It  is  well  known  'hat  Judge 
Carvwell  Is  listed  as  one  of  the  incorporators 
of  this  pruate  club  If  Judge  Corswell  had 
been  an  or.lmary  citizen  unaware  cf  the 
full  implication  of  signing  articles  of  incor- 
poraucn  or  if  he  had  been  a  law  er  in  private 
practice  who  wished  to  be  of  assUtaace  to 
hiS  fellow  citizen  this  acticn  would  not  be 
important 

I  would  Just  like  to  digress  a  minute.  Sena- 
tor Kennedy,  to  point  out  that  I  was  present 
when  y^u  exam.ned  Judge  Carswell  on  that 
point,  and  I  was  struck  by  his  reticence  in 
saving  that  common  sense  indicated  what  a 
la-*-yer  and  a  Judge  should  say.  You  tusked 
him  •I'-hether  he  wis  a^are  cf  signing  '.his 
document,  and  he  said  it  was  Just  for  the 
p.;rt!'j=tf  ul  repalr-.ii?  seme  little  broken-down 
cUii)  hr  !i?e  Then  when  ycu  got  Into  the  read- 
ing of  the  articles  of  Incorporation.  I  think 
the  lawyer  and  the  Judge  in  him  triumphed. 
beca^ase  he  had  to  admit  that  he  was  aware 
of  the  p'.irpose  of  th.s  corpcriit^m. 

This  was  no  orc.-nary  .  ignlng  uf  a  document 
•hat  i-onie  friends  handed  to  him  and  he  Juit 
signed  't 

I  can  well  remember  once  somebody  handed 
me  some  article^  cf  Incorporation  to  sell 
somethli'.g  which  they  said  they  would  not 
describe  to  me,  but  I  took  the  trouble  to 
look  at  It,  and  dl.'CJ'^erf-i  'hat  It  •.vas  .-nme- 
th'.ng  promoting  what  they  call  civil  rights 
wh'-key 

Well.  I  think  Senator  Tydlngs  k^ows  that 
I  would  get  into  i.)  much  trouble  with  my 
mother-in-law  If  I  h«Kl  signed  that  docu- 
ment, that  I  bad  common  sense  enough  not 
to  sign  It.  and  I  certainly  think  that  given 
the  Issue  of  the  times,  one  had  to  read  that 
kind  cf  docuruent  with  care,  and  I  cannot 
believe  that  Judge  Carswell  did  .".ot  know 
what  he  was  doing.  He  was  the  C.tlted  States 
dutrlct  attorppy  sworn  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States  As 
such,  he  had  an  :j>3llgatl- r;,  n  jt  only  to  avoid 
participation  In  efforts  to  defv  the  law.  but 
als  to  avr'.d  the  appearance  of  participation 
in  s'jch  efforts. 

He  did  not  fulflll  this  obligation.  He  signed 
a  document  which,  whatever  may  h.ive  been 
Its  original  objectve,  accomplished  the  result 
cf  banning  Neerops  fr<. n  a  recreational  fa- 
cility solely  because  f  their  race.  It  is  In- 
teresting to  note  that  those  who  defend 
Judge  Carswell  first  excu-e  him  for  his  l,i>48 
racist  uttera.nces  on  the  grounds  'f  youth, 
but  his  1956  action  is  somewhat  more  diffi- 
cult. 

Nevertheless  they  are  Inclined  to  excuse 
this  also  because  It  was  a  so-called  routine 
signature  and  he  paid  a  small  sum  of  money 
to  accomplish  the  noble  purpose  of  repairing 
a  damiE;?d  club  ho'[=«  located  f^n  the  golf 
course  property,  according  to  his  version. 

It  may  be  that  t.he  members  of  this  com- 
mittee can  accept  this  explanation  gi^.en  by 
Judge   CaLTswell   and  still   be  at   peace   with 


their  own  con-sclences,  but  It  U  unlikely  that 
ft- usonable  men  and  v.o:nei\  ouUlde  of  the 
Senate  will  accept  U  Tlu«.e  *ho  favor  racial 
segreitttt.ou  ui-doubtedly  v.  Hi  rejoue  If  the 
exDlanatlou  is  accepted  because  It  will  be 
proved  that  sophisticated  mt-th.xls  of  evad- 
inp  the  1«»  haxe  iriumpluU.  but  they  moet 
likely,  even  though  segregatlonlstfi.  will  know 
that  It  Is  ridiculous  on  lt«  face 

Tliose  who  do  not  favor  racial  fcegrc^'a- 
tiou  will  feel  the  cold  Iron  pre^-surc  of  the 
chains  of  frustration  once  again  restrain  -hm 
etiorta  to  achUne  .v  society  In  which  thoee 
who  deny  equal  ueaiment  to  tholr  fel.ow 
citizens  are  now  rewarded  *lth  high  office 
and  new  opp..>ri unities  to  poi.^.n  the  wells  of 
lattice  M  judges  on  Uie  bench 
^  The  third  opportunity  for  Judge  Carswell 
to  demonstrate  by  his  acticn  that  he  had 
repudiated  the  19-.8  speech  came  aft*r  the 
greut  decision  oi  the  Unlu^U  SU.tes  Supreriae 
Court   outlaid  lug    r.t.  lal    segrcgailon   in    the 

public    SchOoU.  w„n,>Vi 

^  By  th.Lt  time  he  uas  a  Judge  on  the  beneh 
of    the    northern    district    of    the    ^^^ J 
Florld.v    Others    h.ae    dealt    more    In    deUU 
with  his  record  as  a  judge,  and  Mr.  Riun 
will  also  comiuent  on  thai  point. 

Tl  erefore  I  offer  one  example  which  li-d.- 
cates  how  he  ag  in  became  a  par.  of  the  pat- 
tern Which  is  exemplified  by  the  v.ords  of  his 
1948  speech.  It  U  well  known  that  the  un- 
thinking and  unskilled  advocate.  ^^  ^^-g^^'^-'- 
Uon  resisted  the  1964  decUl.u  with  lorce^ 
intimidation,  violence,  economic  pressure 
and  even  murder  It  is  also  well  known  that 
the  wiser  and  more  sophisticated  forces  of 
resistance  resorted  to  changes  In  the  laws  of 
sta-es  relays  through  extended  litigation  and 
other  obstructionist  tacUcs  under  the  color 

of  l&w 

Judge  Carswell  was  a  part  of  this  latter 
strategy-  Even  If  we  a.s.-,ume  ih..:  he  wa.s  un- 
knowingly .1  part  .f  It,  the  end  re.sult  Is  the 
.ame  He  v.  as  a  force  which  contributed  to 
rhe  pattern  associated  with  the  delay  In 
implementation  -f  the  sch.>ol  <i^^''^^«^\?l 
decision  The  example  I  offer  Is  Steele  v.  the 
Ekwd  of  Public  Instruction  cf  Loon  County 
Florida,  l.rgelv  chargeab'e  to  Judge  Carswel 
was  not  submitted  until  1967.  and  counsel 
talked  about  it  vesterday  In  the  henrlnfis 

In  closing  this  presentauon.  It  should  be 
remembered  th.-.t  in  a  const-ntlon  of  wo  ves 
'•  is  alwavs  casv  to  pass  a  resolution  Justify- 
ing run.  on  the  sheeplold  because  the  occu- 
V  ints  thereof  willfully  and  knowingly  stunu- 
iate  the  flow  of  gastric  juices  in  the  digestive 
svsrpm  of  the  preda'ors  This  lupine  t>-ne  of 
reasoning  is  widely  used  In  our  society  to- 
rjRv— csoeclally  In  the  area  of  cnil  rights. 

We  urge  our  citizens  to  rely  upon  the 
law  but  we  aopolnt  prejudiced  law  officers 
as  enforcers.  We  breathe  a  sl^!h  of  relief 
•vhpn  Negroes  eo  into  the  courts  instead  of 
Into  the  streets,  but  we  then  confront  them 
wi:h  Judces  who  hr.ve  decided  to  deny  them 
relief  even  before  they  enter  the  courthouse 
doer. 

The  one  Er^-.t  exreptKn  to  aU  of  thl.«  has 
hoen  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  This 
Court  is  undt-r  at'ack  and  condemn.iti  mi  be- 
cause It  hns  handed  down  de-i-lslore  thi.t  de- 
Etroy  longr-tTndlng  -jnjTst  prrctlces.  The 
S*-,.te  Legislatures  pass  unconstitutional  re- 
s'rlrtlons  on  freedom  i  rd  the  Supreme  Court 
s  condemned  bfcau.se  It  strikes  down  such 
monstrotxs  attacks  on  liberty.  Those  who 
viUfv  the  Supreme  Court  have  learned  to 
make  use  of  v  ijtue  word,  and  phrasfs  that 
arouse  base  p.uss'.ons  :ind  protests  against 
the    mof^t    noble    tribunal    In    the    civilized 

•r-Id 

One  of  the  phrases  current  today  Is  "strict 
constructionist."  One  may  verv  well  ask 
what  does  that  mean  The  simple  answer  Is 
it  means  everything  and  It  me  ms  nothing. 
TT-.ere.'ore,  it  Is  better  to  spe  k  in  plnln 
w.  rds  when  one  describes  the  qualifications 
that  are  being  sought  In  a  Judge  who  Is  to 
be   elevated   to   this    high   court.    When    one 


makes  a  plain  word  bubslit ute  for  this  term 
It  IS  ncccssiu->  lo  look  ..t  the  policies  tiud 
practices  of  this  Administration. 
The  M.\on  Adminlstiatlan; 
These  polK'ies  and  practices  are  clearly  Je- 
ii^ned  to  cre.iw  further  and  lnr\cus..blr  de- 
lays In  the  dcij^regatlon  of  public  schools. 
This  is  the  p'licy  now  <»in;):oyed  by  the 
United  States  Uepartmeni  ot  Jusll.e.  It  was 
the  policy  ol  Judge  Hayui-Aonh  uiid  It  is  a 
r.e..rly  di&ceri-.b.e  thread  in  the  dtci&lo.is 
given  bv  Judj;-'  C.!rs>A,e!l. 

We  believe  that  If  the  Administration's 
desire  to  have  a  so-called  strict  construc- 
tionist" on  the  Supremo  Court  has  any 
meaning  in  the  case  of  the  nominee  now 
heUTi^  Mus  conmnttee.  i'  n.^ai..  th'f  the 
President  wants  a  Judge  who  will  use  his 
<irfice  to  delay  rchool  de^egrepatlon  In  par- 
ticular and  all  other  civil  rights  progress  in 
tteneral. 

But.  let  us  see  what  Judge  Carswell 
thought  about  that  term  'strict  construc- 
tionist." He  did  not  give  a  clear  definition 
'11  a  I'ply  Ui  a  qu"  ti.'ii  oi.  'h.it  (■-  ::  t  in- 
s.cad.  ho  Dt.ered  Uu-  ci.anmr  •>■-•  a  nc".  phrase 
by  saying  that.  "I  do  not  think  the  Supreme 
Court  should  be  a  continuing  constltu- 
titiial   t'jnvent.on 

The  hearer  U  entitled  to  ask  what  does 
•li.'.t  m.-a.  "^  U.-C-  K  ir..  u-,  •■;:.•  li.o  C  •,:.-'  ■.•.-.is 
sitting  as  a  convention  when  It  upheld  the 
r.ght  of  Negroes  to  play  on  a  publlcly-cwned 
gulf  cour.'c?  Does  It  mean  that  the  Nation's 
highest  tribunal  Is  no  longer  acting  as  a 
court  when  It  orders  Implementation  of  a 
fifteen  year  old  decree  against  sefregation 
m  the  public  schools? 

In  the  light  of  his  pa.<^t  record.  It  !.<!  fair 
to  conclude  in  these  Instances  that  Judge 
Carswell  would  believe  that  such  decisions 
are  the  products  of  a  "continuing  constitu- 
tional convention"  rather  than  the  con- 
stitutionally sanctioned  decisions  of  a  court 
of  law. 

We  have  seen  and  heard  many  f  'he  -v.ry- 
p  )rterc  of  his  !.•  mlna'Son  S  n-.e  ol  thfni 
are  reaf.onable  men  v^ho  ha.?  appeared  from 
ime  to  ttnie  as  champions  rf  civil  nqhts. 
Tlulr  Bdv.  cacy  (f  appruvnl  for  ;h..i  nomina- 
t.on  is  another  mdic.itlon  of  the  wide  gulf 
•hat  separate.s  'hi  reality  faced  by  the  ip- 
p-c-sed  and  the  insulated  world  in  which 
their  i.vmpathL  ?rs  live.  As  i^ne  travel.s  a'v  ut 
the  Country,  it  is  clear  that  the  victims  of 
;acial  d.^crlminaMon  are  not  convinced  'hat 
:  :dge  Carswell  l^ai  really  abandi  ncd  l.i-  oe- 
l.ff  in  'he  ul  df-m  of  racia;  ^•^ereca*:  n  and 
•lie  variety  of  white  supieni.icv.  Perhaus  It 
'.viuld  be  possr/.e  for  the  men  of  good  v.iU. 
vUj  support  Judfre  Carswell  to  undei  itund 
the  feelings  of  the  \ictlm?  cf  racial  dlscriir.l- 
n.Ttl.  n  If  thofe  eentlemen  '..ould  suppose  for 
a  moment  tha"  ;hey  are  c  nsldcring  a  nom- 
inee who  In  hl.s  early  r.dult  career  had  bla- 
tatitlv  t.^tpounded  th"  doctrines  of  Adolf 
Hitler  or  J-.sef  .Stalin. 

We  might  accept  hlf  profeSilc.n  of  a  change 
if  ways  twenty  years  after  the  sp•:t•c^  \\,-as 
made,  b-.it  we  wculd  r.  •  put  hini  on  the 
United  States  Supreme  c-'-ir'  •  r  an*-  ^'her 
F^d^ral  C'wrf  ^Tr^♦  of  tlie  blaci:  .■•Itlzer.s  of 
'ho  Unl*ed  Stn  e-  do  not  btliive  'h^^re  Is  any 
dtferoncp  hetv.f-'^-n  Furope.in  dcmagosurry 
ai.r^  the  home  pr^v.n  variety  w^^Kh.  f-r  7.-3Ut 
.. f  .'  mr.re  od'   i'"  term,  v."  call  racl-^m 

Thp  Nc°:roe?  •  f  Amerlcn  arc  •w.iiring  t-i  see 
whether  th?  .'•■-ii.Ttc  of  the  United  St-'es 
will  r.itlfy  r^ci  ":  >iv  con"rminp  tit's  r.<-  nii^iee 
In  spite  of  his  speech  and  lu  rtisreg.ird  of  his 
record.  Wo  hope  that  the  '-T.i-.e  error  which 
was  ccrnmlt'ert  when  Judije  Cariwc'.l  was 
n'^^minoted  will  r.ct  be  rivptel  into  tl^"  V.Ie- 
tcrv  of  ot'r  country  by  the  Senate  of  the 
UnltPd  St.itf-  Theref'Ve.  ■a.-e  '.sk  tha  the 
nomination  be  rejected. 

Til  s  concludes  my  testimony  and  I  yield 
to  Mr  Pauh.  Mr   Ch.ilrmin 
Senator  Tydi.nc*.  Mr.  Pwa'uh 
Voice   Excuse  me,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
statement. 
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Senattr  Tydincs.  We  have  two  ■fitnesses. 
Mr  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Raun  now.  and  we  are 
going  to  hear  from  Mr.  Rauh  at  this  time. 

TiiK:  Chair  recjgnlzes  Mr.  Raiih 

Mr.  R.Mii.  Members  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee. 

M>  n.ime  l.s  Joseph  L.  Ri.uh.  Jr.  I  apfjear 
here  today  with  Mr.  Mitchell.  I  am.  general 
counsel  ot  the  Leadership  Conference  on 
Civil  Rights  I  am  aiso  appearing  .is  Vice 
Chairnuin  for  Civil  Rights  ol  Americans  for 
Dcn.ocratlc  .\ction 

On  .\ugu.,t  12IUI.  1948  then  Mr.  Carswell 
said:  •'I  yield  to  no  m-n  la  the  hrin  vigorous 
belief  m  the  pr  ticiples  (1  white  supremacy, 
.ind  1  shai.  alv.ays  be  so  governed." 

Thi.t  Is  posjit.y  the  worst  statement  ever 
made  by  a  candidate  lor  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Cburt  It  is  con.nnly  liie  wor.st  statement 
made  b\  i.  oaadidatc  for  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  111  tnis  century. 

Worse  yet.  Judge  C.irswell  still  does  not 
understand  the  enormity  of  what  he  said. 
Let  me  explain  that.  Judge  Carswell  and 
others  reicrred  to  the  act  that  this  state- 
ment was  pre-Brown.  What  difference  does 
It  make  that  It  was  pre-Brov.n?  Plessy  vs. 
Fergu-son,  a  much  hated  case,  was  the  law 
of  the  land  pre-Brown,  but  Plessy  vs.  Fergu- 
son stated  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  must  have  equal 
facilities  If  separate. 

The  doctrine  of  white  supremacy  espoused 
by  then  Mr.  Carswell  was  as  much  a  viola- 
tion of  Plessy  vs.  Ferguson  as  he  could  pos- 
sibly have  done.  The  law  of  America  at  the 
very  moment  he  spoke  was  equality,  and  I 
thliik  he  does  not  today  see  that  what  he 
uld  was  not  antt-Just  segregation.  Just  pre- 
Bio.'.n  H^  di'f-:  nut  sei-  that  white  suprem- 
acy ended  with  the  end  of  slavery  at  the 
13th,  14th  and  15th  Amendments.  He  still 
has  some  idea  that  It  was  not  so  bad  because 
Brown  came  out  later.  I  hope  I  have  made 
clear  the  situation  as  It  was  pre-Brown. 

Now  having  made  this  statement,  there  Is 
in  la.  ::  pre.  r.mptlon  of  a  continuation  of 
shown  condition  or  state  of  affairs  If  the 
contrary   is   not  shown  i 

From  pMof  tliat  a  certain  relationship 
status,  condition  or  state  of  affairs  has  ex- 
isted. It  may  be  presumed  that  such  status, 
condition  or  state  thereafter  continued  to 
exist  In  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary. 
WTiere  the  habits  and  character  of  persons 
have  been  In  Issue,  the  rule  has  been  ap- 
plied." In  Jones  Evidence,  fifth  edition  1958, 
section  66,  page  117. 

In  other  words,  the  law  presumes  that 
Judge  Carswell's  statement  continues  to  be 
his  position  unl--iS  he  has  rebutted  that 
presumption. 

Now  the  testimony  I  Intend  to  give  this 
morning  Is  to  show  that  thire  has  l>een  no 
rebuttal  of  the  presumption  of  contlnuancy 
of  his  white  suprem.tcy  position,  end  Indeed 
that  e.tryth.ng  that  has  happened  since 
has  reaffirmed  his  white  supremacy  position. 

First,  there  ha-s  been  no  direct  repudiation 
by  Judge  Curswell  until  several  days  after 
he  was  nominated  for  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  For  twenty-two  years  that 
stood  a;-,  an  unrepudlated  statement  re- 
aairnilng  the  presumption  that  It  continued 
as  his  pcslllon. 

Furthermore,  and  mere  damaging,  there 
has  been  no  Indirect  repudiation  of  that 
statement.  No  witness  here,  including  Judge 
Carswell,  ha.s  pointed  to  a  single  writing 
exhibiting  compassion  for  the  Negro  of 
America.  Judge  Carswell's  1948  while  su- 
premacy statement  stands  unrepudlated  and 
unrebutted  on  the  record  of  his  actions  which 
we  can  now  turn  to. 

The  golf  course  Incident  has  been  much 
discussed.  He  was  an  incorixirator  and  di- 
rector of  a  private  golf  course  whose  purpose 
was  to  deprive  Negroes  of  the  opportunity  to 
play  on  the  municipal  course.  He  did  this 
as  a  United  States  attorney,  and  I  say  this 
with  thought  and  after  serious  consideration. 


There  Is  a  serious  question  whether  In- 
corporation and  operation  of  a  segregated 
golf  course  under  these  circumstances  was 
u  criminal  act.  18  USC  241  makes  It  a 
felony  to  conspire  to  "Injure  any  citizen  In 
the  free  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  right 
or  privilege  secured  to  him  by  the  Consti- 
tution or  laws  of  the  United  States." 

In  United  States  vs.  Price  383  US  78  7th 
section,  that  is  18  USC  241,  wa.s  Interpreted 
to  apply  to  the  14th  Amendment  rights.  Al- 
though this  ruling  came  after  the  golf 
course  Incident,  there  was  no  chan','e  in  the 
law,  but  a  declaration  of  the  intent  cf  the 
statute  a-s  passed  In  1870. 

If  in  fact  the  city,  city  officials  and  pri- 
vate persons  did  scheme  to  segregate  the 
municipal  golf  course  by  passing  It  into  pri- 
vate hands,  they  were  depriving  Negro  citi- 
zens of  clearly  defined  14th  Amendment 
right:-. 

Some  months  previously  the  Supreme 
Court  had  held  In  Holmes  vs.  City  of  .\tlanta 
J50  US  879.  I  belle-,e  it  was  No\emoer  1055, 
that  municipally  owned  golf  courses  must 
be  dtscgregaied.  It  would  seem  that  the 
present  operators  of  the  course,  who  hold  it 
under  a  99-year  si  a  year  lease  continue  such 
a  denial  of  14th  Amendment  rights  under 
Burton  vs.  Wilmington  Parking  Authority, 
Therefore  the  question  should  arise  whether 
la  fact  a  criminal  conspiracy  existed. 

I  do  not  want  to  repeat  the  testimony  of 
yesterday.  I  only  want  to  reler  to  t„e  fact 
that  Leroy  Clark,  a  professor  of  New  York 
University,  John  Lowenthal,  a  professor  at 
Rutgers,  Ernst  Rosenberger,  a  lawyer  in  New 
York  City,  and  Norman  K.  Kiiopl,  a  ia-A^yer 
in  the  Justice  Department,  if  he  is  still  there, 
all  came  here  to  testify  to  the  hostility  of 
Judge  Carswell  in  the  mld-'60s,  not  in  '48, 
not  in  '55,  but  in  the  mld-'60s,  all  four  of 
them,  unrebutted,  testified  that  he  was  h06- 
tile  to  civil  rights  and  cl\il  rights  workers 
in  the  mid-'COs. 

Now  before  analyzing  the  Ulteen  cases 
that  I  will  show  you  that  Judge  Carswell 
was  reversed  for  denying  human  and  In- 
dividual rights,  I  feel  it  necessary  as  a  lawyer 
to  Call  thi.^  committees  attention  to  the 
nominee's  wholesale  lack  of  candor  on  both 
the  white  supremacy  statement  and  the  go  if 
course  incident. 

First  with  respect  to  the  white  supremacy 
statement.  When  he  was  told  about  this,  Ite 
went  on  television  and  referred  to  the  fact 
it  had  been  attributed  to  him.  He  tried  to 
explain  that  before  this  committee,  but  I 
believe  wholly  unsuccessfully. 

When  a  man  has  made  that  speech,  has 
had  those  views,  he  even  told  Senator  Hart, 
I  believe  it  was,  that  he  believed  those  views, 
he  should  have  known  that  they  were  not  at- 
tributed to  him.  niey  were  the  statement  he 
lx.id  made, 

Furtheimore  I  think  his  effort  to  indicate 
that  this  was  pre-Brown  and  therefore  ex- 
plained by  that  was  equally  a  lack  of  candor, 
and  I  think  I  have  said  enough  about  that 
before. 

But  the  worst  lack  of  candor  deals  with 
the  golf  course  Incident.  There  were  seven 
statements,  seven  statements  made  during 
the  golf  course  incident,  that  If  you  had  had 
a  witness  up  here  for  anything  else,  you 
would  have  Jumped  all  over  him  and  made 
perfectly  clear  what  you  thought  of  his 
ability  to  tell  the  truth.  I  will  give  you  these 
seven. 

On  page  20  of  the  transcript  Judge  Cars- 
well  said,  and  I  quot-e,  "I  read  the  story  very 
hurriedly."  Who  In  this  room  would  believe 
that  a  man  nominated  for  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  having  had  the  state- 
ment on  white  supremacy  come  out,  having 
seen  a  story  which  corroborated  the  white 
supremacy  statement,  kno-wlng  that  his  Job 
on  the  Supreme  Court  was  at  stake,  wotild 
have,  and  I  quote,  "read  the  story  very  hur- 
riedly." 


Secondly,  on  page  22  of  the  transcript 
Senator  Hruska  said: 

"Were  you  an  Incorpioratcr  of  that  club 
as  was  alleged  in  one  of  the  acco-ants  I 
read? 

"Judge  Carswxll.  No,  sir." 

On  page  66  he  admitted  he  had  been  an 
Incorporator. 

At  page  21  of  the  transcript  he  said: 

"I  was  never'an  officer  or  director  of  any 
country  club  any  where." 

The  face  of  the  incorporation  papers  put 
in   here   demonstrate  he  was  a  director. 

4.  On  page  24  Judge  Carswell  was  a^ked 
by  Senator  Hruska: 

"Were  you  familiar  with  the  by-laws  or 
the  articles  of  incorporation? 

•  Judge  C.^RSWI:LL.  No,  sir." 

But  look  en  page  66: 

"Senator  Ken.nedy.  Did  you  generally  read 
the  nature  ol  your  business  or  incorpwra- 
tlon  before  you  signed  the  notes  of  incorpo- 
ration? 

Carswell.  Certainly  I  read  It.  Senator." 

5.  On  page  21  he  said: 

"Judge  C.\RswELL.  Somewhere  about  1956 
someone,  a  friend  of  mine.  I  think  he  was 
Julian  Smith,  said  we  need  to  get  up  some 
money  to  do  something  about  repairing  the 
U'tle  wooden  country  club." 

But  on  page  67  he  says.  In  answer  to  a 
question  by  Senator  Kennedy: 

"Would  this  lead  you  to  beheve  that  their 
only  interest  was  Just  in  the  building  of  a 
club  house? 

"Judge  Carswell,  Oh,  no,  I  certainly  was 
aware  that  there  would  be  thines  going  on 
around  the  club  house  that  normally  do." 

6.  "Judge  Carswell.  There  has  certainly 
been  no  racial  dlscrlmlnatton  amone  the 
guests." 

The  affidavits  Mr.  Mitchell  has  put  in  the 
record  answer  that. 

7   On  page  148,  the  next  day: 

"Judge  Carswe'-l.  This  was  a  defunct  out- 
fit that  went  out  of  business." 

What  was  the  true  fact  about  thaf  .\  res- 
olution which  I  believe  is  part  of  the  record 
of  this  corporation,  made  perfectly  clear  that 
it  was  not  goine  out  of  business.  It  made 
perfectly  clear  that  it  was  making  one  small 
change,  namelv  a  shift  from  profit  to  a  cor- 
poration not  for  profit.  Now  what  actually 
happened  is  perfectly  clear.  Somebody 
goofed.  When  they  did  tiie  original  incorpo- 
ration, they  put  it  under  a  profit  statute  of 
Florida.  Well,  that  was  a  mistake.  Noixidy 
exjjects  a  country  club  to  make  money.  Ev- 
erybody assumes  a  country  club  has  got  hard 
times.  Anybody  ■who  belongs  to  a  "ccuntry 
club  knows  It  is  a  ncnprofit  operation. 

Y'ou  are  damn  lucky  if  you  get  souiebody 
to  pay  i,h;  deficit.  So  all  they  did  'R-as  shift 
under  the  corporate  laws  of  Flor.^a  from 
profit-making  corporation  to  nonprofit,  and 
thi;  ij  the  resc'utlc.n  making  the  shift. 

Tht:e  are  certain  whereas  clauses.  Then 
it  says: 

•Whereas  It  U  deemed  wise  and  e.xpedient 
to  change  the  corporate  nature  o:  the  Capi- 
tal City  Country  Club  from  a  ccrpcraticn  for 
profit  to  a  corporation  not  for  profit,  now 
the-efore  be  it  resf^lved"  we  are  going  to 
change  and  then  "B?  it  further  rcsofved  "-hat 
all  acts  of  stockholders  and  directors  of  Cap- 
ital City  Country  Club,  Inc.,  to  this  date  be 
and  they  are  hereby  approved  and  ratified, 
and  further  that  It  Is  the  sense  cf  this  meet- 
ing that  all  of  the  directors  and  officers  of 
this  corporation  be  continued  in  their  pres- 
ent status  respectively  in  the  new  corpora- 
tion. Capital  Ci»y  Country  Club,  when  duly 
organized," 

To  say  that  tiie  original  one  went  defunct 
Instead  of  to  say  that  it  went  on  simply 
as  a  different  from  profit  to  nonprofit  the 
word  "defunct' •  was  absolutely  wrong  on  the 
basis  of  that  resolution. 

I  do  not  know  how  you  describe  seven  mis- 
statements  by  a  nominee  for  the  Supreme 
Court  on  one  incident  and  I  guess  what  I 
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tliink  vou  ougV.t  to  slmp'.y  do  Is  lea^e  the 

adjective  out.  That  Is  up  to  the  committee. 

I  h.v  e  stated  the  facu.  and  I  will  leave  U 

at  that. 

Now  I  want  to  rome  to  the  fifteen  cases 
ill  \vh:.h  Judge  Cirswell  was  un.Lnlmoufly 
reversed  b>  the  C>  art  of  Appe.iU  In  the  area 
of  h\inian  and  individual  rights.  I  locked  at 
a.:  of  the  otlu-r  cases  In  the  limited  tirr.e. 
I  did  not  read  the  way  Van  Aly=tyne  and 
p.,iiak  re.id  I  war.t  this  -.lerfectly  clear  Van 
Alv-'vne  and  PoL.ilc.  who  xre  scholars,  they 
read  hrough  txxvks,  and  their  opinion  of 
.Jud^e  Car?ne;:  comes  from  reading  of  say 
a  V.!.  Me  FiHlcra".  f.-.pplcment.  one  case  after 
the  other,  .md  they  jot  their  low  opinion 
of  him  th.it  w.iy 

The/  Old  a  r.'f.dom  cross-secUoa  of  oplu- 
loiis  I  think  V.m  Alystyne  wld  that  he  read 
them  all  except  m  the  Court  of  Appeal  ,  and 
I  think  that  PoKaU  said  he  had  read  tive 
ye.irs  That  is  not  what  I  did  I  am  not 
rea'.'A-  .ideq-;-:te'.v  any  longer  qia-i.-ied  to 
ha, e  read  it  ir.  all  the  other  areas.  I  do  not 
teach  ".iw  ai.d  there  would  be  s-r.'.e  that 
would  be  Greek  to  me  I  am  tesvaylng  on 
pirtic'.ilar  caaes  that  i  have  not  only  read 
but  r-  .dlfd.  ai;a  which  In  my  judgment 
render  h.lm  un:.t  for  the  Supreme  Court. 
which  deals  so  much  In  tl:e  area  of  civil 
riehis  and  hum.-vn  rights. 

Let  -.IS  go  Into  these  13  one  by  one.  and 
where  t  lere  iixi  been  a  discussion  previously, 
I  would  simply  like  to  add  ;o  It.  not  repeal  it. 

The  f.rst  case  :s  Augustus  \s  Board  of  Ptib- 
Uc  I;istructlon  of  Ktcambla  County,  Florida 
In  the  Court  of  Appeals  306  F  2d  862,  In  1962. 
This  IS  the  so-ca'.Icd  Pensacola  School  System 

T.ie  Pensaco'a  School  Sys'em  w  .s  wholly 
segree.itt-d  as  of  1950  Salt  was  c•'m,^lenced 
on  February  :.  19tj0  by  Negro  paren's  The 
first  -.hir.g  th-.t  Judge  Carswell  d^  was  stnke 
thi  etfor.  by  the  Negro  parents  to  desegregate 
the  f.icultles. 

Now  i;  would  not  have  been  so  bad  after  a 
hearing  .o  h^ve  r:>ncludod  that  way,  because 
the  '.a:v  WAS  unsettled  on  faculties  at  that 
moment.  I  wcu'.d  be  the  lirst  to  admit  that, 
that  the  '.iw  v.as  uniettled.  But  Judce  Cxs- 
w»U  rldi-'uled  these  Negro  children  who 
sought  to  get  desegregated  faculties.  He  made 
a  Joke  of  them 

Lot  me  re.-id  ••cu  what  he  said  about  them. 
Judge  Carsw?::'  thoight,  by  granting  a  mo- 
tlL-'.a  to  strike  the  pan  of  t^e  case  th-it  dealt 
with  teachers,  and  this  li  what  he  s.'iid 

■  Students  here.n  can  no  more  complain  of 
Ujury  to  themselves  of  the  selection  or  as- 
signrnen:  of  teachers  than  they  can  bring 
;tctlon  'o  «nJoln  the  assignment  t-j  the  school 
of  teachers  The  were  too  strict  or  too 
lenlen'!  ' 

I  say  a  man  who  makes  that  comparison  to 
a  racial  question  :'  a  man  who  has  hostility 
on  the  raC.^l  issue.  This  Is  no  question  of 
leniencv  or  non-leniency  of  teachers  This  is 
a  questic-n  of  the  mfertortty  of  Negro  te  xh- 
ers  being  alleged   and  his  laughing  at  It 

Judge  C^rsweU  nlso — that  wa-s  the  1960 
rulinp  You  see  while  I  have  only  said  there 
were  f.ft--en  case?.  I  am  going  to  show  you 
that  m  more  than  one  of  these  ca.-es  Judge 
Carswell  was  overruled  t»ncc  in  the  same 
case   but  I  am  culy  counting  that  as  one. 

This  wus  la  1960,  when  Judge  Carswell 
laaghed  at  the  idea  of  fa.'ulty  desegregation. 
But  then  In  ei.  he  got  to  the  actual  school 
plan  of  Pi-.isacoia  Although  the  sv.it  was 
filed  m  Feoruarv  1960.  Carswell  did  not  ob- 
tain a  clesegres.-.tlon  p!an  from  local  authori- 
ties for  a  year  and  a  half.  Even  'hen.  Car.":- 
well  allowed  another  year  before  the  first 
short  step  was  taken  t*oward  token  desegre- 
eatlon. 

He  approached  a  defective  plan  which  pro- 
vided cnly  vague  noUflcatnn  of  rights  to 
bla'.k  p.u-ent*.  allowed  only  five  days  a  year 
for  Negroes  to  rrq  lest  transfer  to  white 
methods,  nncl  authorize!  the  school  board 
to  reiert  transfer  applications  on  a  variety 
of  general  grounds 


N'..*  the  Court  of  Appeals  In  '62,  the  case 
I  have  cltetl  Rot  both  of  these  appe.ih-  lliey 
handled  the  appeal  from  the  motion  to  strike 
in  relation  to  the  faculty  problem,  and  they 
h.mdlcd  the  ipjie.il  of  the  Negro  children  In 
relation  w  ti.e  speed  of  aesegregailon.  and 
in  both  ln..t>nces  the  Court  of  Appeals  re- 
versed unau.uiously. 

As  to  the  motion  to  strike,  they  were  qulU- 
caustic  in  rever:,lnt;  W.hether  a.>  a  ques- 
tion of  law  uT  one  oi  fact  we  do  not  think 
that  a  matter  of  such  importance  -hould  be 
decided  en  motion  to  strike  A  disputed  ques- 
tion of  l.ici  cannot  be  deckled"  and  they 
talk  about  tl'.e  problem  of  whether  the  chil- 
dren could  prove  that  It  a'Tected  them  to 
ha\e  facultv  .^egregfttlon 

Then  In  regard  to  the  other  problem  of 
the  speed  of  the  Pensacola  plnn,  they  said 
f.atlv:  "It  has  not  gone  far  enough"  And 
then  this  Is  kind  of  I  think  cute:  The  Court 
.•f  Appeals  says  'We  are  reluctant  t  >  sub- 
stitute our  Judgment  for  that  of  the  district 
cour.  And  then  thev  go  on  and  specifically 
tell  them  what  to  do.  I  tjike  It  because  they 
were  rather  scared  he  would  not  do  it  If 
thev  did  not  tell  him  exactly  what  they 
wanted  and  the  court  then  spells  <  at  how 
much  further  he  has  to  gu  in  order  t  ■  meet 
that  r..qulrement 

The  second  case  occurs  In  1964.  Due  vs. 
Tallahassee  Theaters.  Inc  ,  333  Fed  2d  630. 
This  was  a  complaint  under  Sections  1981. 
82.  63  and  85.  of  Title  42  of  the  U  S.  Code 
against  the  two  theater  corporations,  their 
manag'ers  the  city  oftlclals  and  the  city  of 
Tailahassee.  alleging  a  conspiracy  to  deny 
negroes  the  right  to  b;o  to  theaters. 

He  threw  it  out  en  a  motion  to  dismiss, 
and  this  Is  what  the  Court  of  Appeals  says 
to  him.  again  chastising  him  and  again 
■ananlmous: 

•  The  orders  of  the  trial  court  dismissing 
the  complaint  for  failure  to  allege  a  claim  on 
which  relief  could  be  granted  can  be  quickly 
disposed  of.  These  orders  were  clearly  In 
error" 

And  then  they  po  on  to  say  this  They 
^tate  m  the  complaint  In  the  opinion  ex.^ctly 
not  as  the  plalntltTS  had  stated  It  but  as  the 
defendants    had    stated    it.    and    then    they 

said: 

"This  appears  'to  be  a  classical  allega- 
tion of  a  cUll  r  ghts  cause  of  action'." 

In  other  word.'^,  Ju'lge  Carswell  without 
a  hearlj.g  had  thrown  out  what  the  Court 
of  Appeals  said  was  a  classical  allegation  of 
a  .  ivll  rights  cause  of  action  Then  they 
went  en  to  reverse  hira  a  second  time  in  the 
same  crise. 

He  had  not  only  thrown  out  the  caie  of 
everyone  except  the  sheriff,  but  he  gave  the 
sheriff  summary  Judgment,  because  the 
sherltf  in  au  affiilavit  said  he  had  not  ci>n- 
spired  with  anybody,  and  the  court  said: 
"You  cam.ui  give  -^ummary  Judgment  on  a 
sherl.ls  affidavit  that  he  did  not  conspire 
With  anybody  You  have  got  to  have  a  trial 
un  whether  ne  conspired  with  anybody." 
And  thev  reversed  him  on  that  point  too. 

The  third  case  Is  Wexler.  which  has  been 
much  dlscu'.ced  and  bruited  about  here,  and 
I  regret  that  Senator  Hruska  is  not  here 
for  this  discussion,  but  potslbiy  he  will  be 
here  later,  s:-->  'ac  can  discus  it  after  I  have 
concluded  my  direct  testimony 

Wexler.  the  style  of  that  ca^e  Is  Wexler 
vs.  County  of  Gadsden,  Florida  351  P  2d  311. 
la  l':-65.  I  am  not  g'.lng  to  repeat  the  facU 
in  that  c^e  You  r.ive  heard  them  from 
Lowenthel.  Knopf  and  Rosenberger.  but 
ihere  are  two  points  that  are  worth  making. 
First,  Senator  Hruska  said  that  the  court 
"relied  on  Peacock  "  I  wrote  that  down.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  in  rever.'-lng  unanimously 
relied  on  Pe.icock  and  on  Rachel  Now  I  have 
re-rend  Peacock  and  Farhel. 

Senator    Cook.    You    mean    the    Supreme 
Court? 

Mr.   Raoh.  The   Supreme   Court,   yei.   sir 
No,  sir. 


Senator  Cook.  The  Fltth  Circuit? 
Mr.   Rach.  Wnen   the   Fifth   Circuit   went 
back,  they  sent   it  back  on  their  own  decl- 
-lon  in  that 
S.^nator  Cook    That   Is  rii;ht. 
Mr    Raiu    And   then  later   both  of   those 
eiusea    went    lo    the    ^iiipreme    Court.    Now    I 
have    re-read    U.achel    and    l>eacock    and   the 
onlv  c-indld  thing  a  l.iwyer  could  say  to  you 
is  that   It   Is  debatable   whetlier  the  Wexler 
case  fell  under  Rachel  and  Peacock.  I  can 
:,ta.e  what  the  problem  Is  easier  than  I  can 
give  vou  the  answer. 

Rachel  held  that  If  a  person  is  reiving  on 
a.  statute  when  he  does,  a  Federal  statute 
when  he  does  the  act  involved,  he  can  re- 
move ;ro.^l  a  State  crlminil  prosecution  for 
that  Oct.  Pe.u-ock  hold.-  th.it  when  he  Is  not 
relying  on  a  Federal  statute  as  a  basis  of  the 
act  for  which  he  Is  arrested  by  the  Stale,  he 
c'.nno-  remove  .-imply  because  he  say-  "I  c m- 
njt  get  a  fair  trial"  or  "My  First  Amendment 
Rights  are  belnt;  involved." 

Th.s  is  not  clear  v,  .'.cl\  this  v,  .vs  In  Wex- 
ler and  I  want  to  mike  this  periectly  clear, 
because  I  think  we  could  spend  ail  day  argu- 
ing whether  Wexler  w.s  Pe;u-ock  or  Rachel, 
and  I  tnlnk  It  is  unnece.-.sary.  and  that  brings 
me  to  the  second  poau  ^nd  the  m.ot  Impor- 
unt  point  abou'  thi-  case  where  Sen  itor 
Hri'ska  was  wrong 

He  also  ;i:d  that  Peacock  In  the  Supreme 
Court  denied  the  principle  of  automatic  re- 
moval and  permitted  sua  sponte  remands 
without  hearings  He  did  not  say  without 
hearln.NS  now.  I  want  lu  make  this  perfectly 
c.ear  He  did  bay  sua  sponte 

Now  Peacock  dres  not  do  that,  and  that 
is  the  important  point  for  the  present  situa- 
tion. In  Pe.icock  it  is  an  aF;>eal  from  two 
case-  It  Is  an  appeal  from  a  c:ise  called  Pea- 
cock in  the  Fifth  CIrc.iit.  a-id  It  Is  an  ap- 
peal from  a  ca.^c  called  Weathers  la  the  Fifth 
Circuit.  In  both  of  those  cases,  there  was  a 
motion  for  remand.  There  was  a  hearing.  In 
neither  of  those  coses  was  It  either  on  the 
Judces  «wn  motion  to  remand  or  without 
a  hearing. 

Th-n  1  Iter  in  the  Peacock  case  in  the  Su- 
preme Ciiurt,  the  Judge-  are  s-iyliii;  why  they 
did  what  they  did  The  Judges,  the  five 
Judges  are  apologizing  to  a  decree  to  the 
civil  riehts  rrovement  for  what  they  have 
done  by  saying  there  H  not  a  riitht  of 
removal. 

What  they  said  was  if  there  were  a  right 
of  removal,  ever  thlnft  In  the  South  would 
be  tried  in  a  Federal  court  and  we  cannot  go 
that  far,  and  in  explaining  how  far  you 
would  go,  they  say  this 

"If  the  indi'.idual  petitioner"— and  I  am 
nov.-  quoting  from  pa^;e  832  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  Pe.^cock  331  t'S  833 — 
"If  the  Indivldi'.l  pet  tloner  should  prevail 
m  their  interpretation  of  1443  ili  then  every 
criminal  case  la  every  court  of  every  State 
on  any  charge  from  a  Fl .  e  doll.ir  misde- 
meanor to  a  firs-  decree  murder  wjuld  be 
remov.'ble  to  a  Federal  court  upm  a  peti- 
tion allei^mg,  (li,  that  the  defendant  was 
being  prosecuted  because  of  his  race  and 
that  he  was  ccmpletely  Innocent  of  the 
charge  brought  fig.ilrst  him  or,  (2).  that  he 
would  be  unable  to  obtain  a  fair  trial  In 
the  State  court.  On  motion  to  remand  the 
Feder.il  court  would  be  required  in  every  case 
to  hold  a  hearing" 

What  tne  Supreme  Court  Is  saying  there 
is  the  real  point  of  why  wo  cannot  remove 
.ill  this  stuff  is  bcc.iuse  everybody  would  re- 
move everv  criminal  pn-srcution  from  the 
State  court  there.  Then  there  would  be  a 
motion  to  remand  by  the  State.  Then  there 
would  be  a  hcarlnt"  bef;.re  that,  and  this  is 
too  much  for  the  Federal  courts.  It  Is  the 
exact  opposite  I  respectlully  sub.mlt  from 
what  Senator  Hruska  had  Indicated. 

Thev  made  perfectly  clear  In  Peacock  re- 
moval w.is  automatic.  There  had  to  be  a  mo- 
tion to  remand,  and  there  had  to  be  a  hear- 
ing on  that  motion  to  r.^mand. 
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Now.  what  did  Judge  Carswell  do?  Judge 
Carswell  without  a  motion  for  remand,  with- 
out a  hearing  remanded,  and  I  respectfully 
suggest,  and  I  carefully  note  my  words,  I  re- 
spectfully suggest,  that  he  thereby  evaluated 
the  testimony  of  Lowenthal.  Bosenberger  and 
Knopf  when  they  sjUd  that  he  wanted  to 
remand  so  they  would  not  get  out,  and  I 
think  that  when  you  see  that  double  viola- 
tion not  on  the  ultimate  substance  of  Pea- 
cock as  to  which  I  here  have  tried  to  be  can- 
did and  fair,  on  the  ultimate  substance  or 
substantial  point  of  Peacock  there  Is  a  debate, 
but  on  the  fact  that  he  remanded  without 
a  motion,  and  the  fact  that  he  remanded 
without  a  heaj.ng.  there  Is  no  debat*.  That 
was  error.  That  was  part  of  his  pique  against 
civil  right*  workers  that  you  heard  bere. 

Senator  Bayh.  Coiild  I  interrupt  Just  a 
moment  to  ask  one  question  to  put  this  In 
proper  perspective.  c5a  the  motion  to  re- 
mand was  that  made  by  one  of  the  parties. 
In  Pcv.cock? 

Mr.  R\uH  In  both  of  the  lower  court  cases 
that  were  reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Peacock  there  were  motions  to  remand,  yes, 
sir,  and  hearings  to  remand. 

Senator  Bayh.  By  one  of  the  parties  on  the 
Judge's  own 

Mr.  RAnH.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Cook.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  merely 
want  to  say  that  we  had  made  an  agreement 
before  the  Sen.itor  from  Indiana  came  that 
wo  were  not  going  to  interrupt  ;inybody.  and 
I  agreed  to  th  it  at  that  time,  and  we  took 
the  position  then  and  1  think  as  a  matter  of 
fact  both  of  the  witnesses,  that  we  wanted  to 
get  their  statements  over  before  any  ques- 
tions were  asked,  and  I  merely  want  to  know 
whether  the  procedure  Is  going  to  be  followed 
or  whether  when  anybody  wants 

Senator  Bayh.  Sirike  that  que<;ticn  from 
the  record. 

Senator    Cook.    No,    that   Is   perfectly    all 
^  rlttht,  but  I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  this 

3  Is  wh.it  we  aereed  to. 

X  Senator    Hart.    The    Senator    from    Ken- 

tucky Is  qiute  in  order.  My  plane  got  In  not 
late  but  on  time  but  you  fellows  started 
earh  and  I  did  not  know  tlie  understanding. 
We  will  respect  it. 

Senator  Cook.  I  think  that  Is  the  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  Raoh.  Senator  Cook  is  correct.  We  both 
asked,  because  of  tlie  fact  that  time  was  lim- 
ited, that  we  be  all<:wed  to  complete  our  tes- 
timony. We  are  happy  to  go  on  with  questions, 
and  I  think  Senator  Cook  and  I  could  have 
some  fun  before  the  afternoon  was  up.  but 
we  did  want  to  complete  our  testimony  and 
get  It  In  If  there  Is  to  be  .in  insistence  on 
the  time  limitation.  As  far  as  Mr.  Mitchell 
and  I  are  concerned  we  are  at  your  service  for 
as  long  as  necessary,  but  I  see  that  I  have 
only  got  approximately  an  hour  more.  I  am 
on  the  third  case  and  I  have  got  lots  of  work 
to  do  here. 

Senator  Hart.  All  of  us  wanted  an  analysis 
of  those  cases. 

Senator  Bayh.  I  regret  that  I  asked  the 
question.  I  wasn't  aware  of  the  original 
agreement.  I  think  the  point  is  well  taken. 
I  would  rather  hear  your  testimony  than  ask 
the  question.  I  Just  wanted  to  refine  this.  I 
would  like  to  hear  the  discussion  between 
you  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  be- 
cause I  think  this  would  be  enlightening  to 
all  of  us  to  get  a  luller  explanation  of  the 
problems  Involved,  but  I  apparently  do  not 
have  the  time  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Rauh.  Maybe  we  could  be  Invited  back 
at  a  later  time.  We  are  available. 

Senator  Cook.  I  apologize  for  bringing  up 
the  matter,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Rauh.  Going  on  now  on  the  fotirth 
case.  Singleton  vs.  Commissioner  of  State 
Institutions  356  F.  2d  771.  You  have  heard 
this  case.  It  Is  the  Reform  School  case. 

Judge  Carswell  said  that  children  who 
were  in  the  reform  school  and  brought  a 
suit  to  stop  the  segregation  of  the  reform 


schools  had  no  standing  to  continue  their 
suit  when  they  got  out. 

I  can  only  say  that  anybody  who  would 
have  taken  that  position  believed  in  segre- 
gated reform  schools  because  It  was  obvious 
those  children  had  a  standing  to  bring  this 
case,  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  rules  three 
to  nothing  again  that  they  had  such  a 
standing. 

Senator  Pono.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Rauh.  That  Is  1966.  sir.  In  1967  you  get 
another  double  reversal.  That  Is  Steele  vs. 
Board  of  P»ubllc  Instruction  of  Leon  County, 
Florida  371  P  2d  395. 

This  Is  the  Tallahassee  School  Desegrega- 
tion case.  Here  Judge  Carswell  approved  a 
desegregation  plan  which  opened  only  one 
grade  each  year  to  token  desegregation 
through  freedom  of  choice.  This  is  1963  and 
he  Is  approving  a  desegregation  plan  which 
opened  only  one  grade,  and  only  one  grade 
on  freedom  of  choice. 

He  issued  this  order  In  spite  of  the  direc- 
tive to  his  court  In  the  Fifth  Circuit's  Pen- 
sacola decision  that  at  least  two  grades  be 
desegregated  the  first  year.  If  desegregation 
did  not  begin  until  1963. 

That  Is  how  bad  It  was  In  1963,  but  It  got 
worse  m  1965.  At  a  hearing  on  April  19.  1965. 
at  which  Mr.  Leroy  Clark  appeared  before 
Judge  Carswell  on  a  motion  to  change  It, 
he  said  It  was  bad  enough  In  1963,  but  since 
then  you  had  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions 
In  Goss  and  In  Griffin  and  all  cases  where 
the  Supreme  Coiu't  had  ordered  faster  ac- 
tion. "We  want  a  new  hearing."  This  is  out 
of  the  transcript  of  the  hearing  In  Steele  In 
the  district  court  on  April  19.  1965. 

"Mr.  Clark.  Your  Honor,  basically  our 
motion  for  further  relief  would  be  proposed 
or  require  a  reorganization  of  the  present 
system  of  assignment." 

"Judge  Carswell.  Let  me  ask  you  this.  You 
mean  this  would  be  an  effort  to  reorganize 
the  plan,  that  Is  to  change  the  structural 
nature  of  the  plan  tliat  has  been  approved 
by  this  court  in  the  Fifth  Circuit?" 

Of  course  It  had  not  been  to  the  Fifth 
Circuit  yet,  so  I  do  not  know  what  Judge 
Carswell  meant  by  that.  Maybe  you  would 
like  to  ask  him. 

"Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  yes,  I  think  so. 

"The  Court.  Well,  I  do  not  think  we  need 
to  go  any  further.  I  think  I  made  that  very 
plain  In  the  other  motion.  There  Is  no  ne- 
cessity for  this  whatsoever  and  it  would  Just 
be  an  Idle  gesture  regardless  of  the  nature 
of  the  testimony." 

I  say  a  Judge  In  1965,  who  on  a  motion  to 
reform  the  Tallahassee  school  system  said 
"It  would  Just  be  an  idle  gestiu-e  regardless 
of  the  nature  of  the  testimony"  Is  a  close- 
minded  segregationist  Judge.  When  it  got  to 
the  Court  of  Appeals  he  was  reversed  on  both 
of  his  rulings. 

Sixth  Is  the  third  of  the  three  big  school 
districts  In  his  district.  You  see,  Judge  Cars- 
well's  district  essentially  has  the  three  big 
places  were  Pensacola,  Tallahassee,  and  I 
have  told  you  about  those  two  school  places, 
and  now  comes  Bay  County,  which  was  the 
third  of  the  big  school  cases  before  Judge 
Carswell. 

This  reversal  was  also  unanimous  on  De- 
cember 1,  1969,  but  not  yet  reported.  The 
situation  Is  as  follows.  Tlils  was — well,  the 
style  of  the  case  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  In 
Youngblood  and  United  States  vs.  Board  of 
Public  Instruction  of  Bay  Cotmty,  Florida 
Number  572  In  the  Cotirt  of  Appeals,  reversed 
unanimously.  Judge  Carswell  reversed  unan- 
imously December  1,  1969. 

Of  course  he  was  already  on  the  court  by 
that  time,  but  the  coxirt  reversed  his  dis- 
trict cotirt  action. 

This  suit  was  filed  by  Negro  students  and 
parents  in  November  1963.  On  July  20,  1964 
Judge  Carswell  made  his  first  rtillng  In  the 
case.  Now  remember  that  this  comes  In  1964, 
after  Goss  and  Grlffln,  and  this  Is  what  he 
held: 


"Except  for  students  graduating  from  grade 
school  to  Junior  high,  or  from  Junior  high 
to  high  school,  all  children  would  be  forced 
to  remain  In  segregated  schools  for  another 
year.  Then  token  Integration  would  begin 
on  a  g^r&de  a  year  basis.  Even  though  stu- 
dents eligible  to  transfer  the  first  year  ?cuid 
eater  white  schools  only  If  their  parents 
came  to  the  superintendent's  office  during 
working  hours  on  one  of  only  fotir  days  a.- 
lowed  for  the  purpose,  even  then  the  school 
board  could  use  vague  general  criteria  in  the 
Florida  pupil  assignment  law  to  reject  ap- 
plications." 

This  was  so  bad  that  the  United  States 
intervened  in  September  1966.  A  Je3erson 
County  freedom  of  choice  decree  was  entered 
In  April  1967.  In  June  1968  the  private  plain- 
tiffs filed  a  motion  for  supplementary  relief 
in  light  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Green  and  the  companion  caies.  The  United 
States  filed  a  similar  motion  on  Ju'.v  16, 
1968. 

These  motions  asserted  that  the  freedom 
of  choice  plan  failed  to  realistically  promise 
to  bring  about  a  unitary  school  system 
to  Bay  County  and  asked  the  district  school 
board  to  devise  an  effective  alternative  to 
free  choice.  At  that  time  it  was  anticipated 
that  the  1968-60  school  year  approximately 
75  per  cent  of  the  Negro  elementary  and 
Junior  high  school  students  would  attend 
schools  traditionally  maintained  for  Ne- 
Erces.  No  white  students  had  ever  chosen  ta 
attend  these  schools.  Four  of  the  twenty  ele- 
mentary schools  and  one  of  the  four  junior 
highs  were  all  bl-ick  The  high  schools  had 
been  desegregated  in  1967. 

A  hearing  was  held  on  July  18,  1968.  and 
on  August  12,  1968.  The  court  Issued  an 
opinion  which  approved  continued  use  of 
free  choice  for  the  1968-69  school  year. 
Remember  this  Is  after  Green  made  clear 
what  they  thought,  the  Supreme  Court 
thought  of  free  choice.  The  Supreme  Court 
stated  It  was  not  convinced  freedom  of  choice 
plan  has  a  place  In  the  Bay  County  School 
System  at  the  present  time  or  that  It  Is 
operated  ineffectively  as  a  tool  of  desegrega- 
tion in  Bay  County,  Florida  at  the  present 
time. 

However,  the  court  already  stated  that  the 
defendants  In  formulating  a  plan  for  the 
cperution  of  the  Bay  County  School  System 
for  the  '69- '70  year  have  the  burden  of  com- 
ing forward  with  a  plan  for  desegregation. 

The  cotirt  ordered  the  board  to  file  on  or 
before  January  '69  tentative  plans  for  the 
Bay  County  School  System  In  accordance 
with  the  law  during  the  1969-'70  school  year, 
and  to  file  extensive  factual  material  en  the 
operation  of  the  system.  The  school  board 
then  filed  with  the  district  court  In  response 
to  the  August  order  a  request  that  It  be 
permitted  to  continue  Its  free  choice  plan. 

The  United  States  filed  a  response  to  this 
request  again  urging  that  an  alternative  to 
freedom  of  choice  which  would  abolish  the 
racial  Ideas  of  the  system's  schools  should 
be  devised  and  Implemented  for  the  '69- '70 
school  year. 

The  court  then  held  a  pretrial  conference 
In  all  the  northern  district  of  Florida  school 
cases  on  January  22,  '69.  At  this  conference 
the  school  board  represented  to  the  court  that 
a  bond  issue  was  scheduled  for  election  April 
10  and  that  resulting  new  construction  would 
fully  desegregate  the  system.  The  plaintiffs 
and  U.S.  asserted  the  construction  plans  were 
vague  and  were  speculative  only  and  urged 
that  the  board  file  a  new  plan  which  would 
be  effective  by  September  1969.  The  district 
court  then  directed  defendants  shall  formu- 
late and  adopt  a  desegregation  plan  In  .accord- 
ance with  the  law  as  set  out  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  In  Green  and  sub- 
sequent decisions  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals. 

Such  plan  was  to  be  filed  by  March  21.  1969 
with  a  hearing  scheduled  for  April  10,  69. 
However,  on  February  14  the  court  notified 
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tiie  purtjes  ihat  .'i6  time  lo  t  f  the  ei  ence.  iii.d 
In  order  to  a\Md  unnecessary  expenditures  tf 
puJl;c  Ximds  a  non-e\ldent;ary  hearing  as-s 
to  b«  ke'.d  iLi  chambers  on  February  !8 

At  this  conference  the  board  cgaUi  asserted 
Iti  in;ennuu  to  continue  frcfd>  ui  ol  choice. 
and  ite  plamtiil  and  United  States  \o,ced 
objeof.uiu  to  the  coatJuueJ  use  of  freedom 
u:  iriuic.v 

PoUovk tug  ihls  hearing,  the  kjcaid  pur  uani 
to  the  c-urt  ?  crdered  i.ra".  directive  whc:c  the 
plan  would  cc attune  free  choice  and  n.-u:d 
kitftblish  s;>ec;al  proj^rams  at  the  lour  Negri 
schcoU  to  muke  said  schiX'Is  mare  attracUve 
U>T  Aliices'.udeatA. 

T\\e  p'.ainiitis  moved  icr  an  e-. identiary' 
heariii»;  <a  :h:s  plan  which  wao  denied  Tlie 
Cnlteu  tt.'.rc^  Jiled  furilier  objections  which 
ir.o'.uded  t.me  possible  ulternatue-  t-  iree 
choice  which  were  available 

A  lurUier  non-e%ldentlary  hearing  was 
held,  and  on  Apr'.l  3  Ti.e  djivs  beft  re  ihe 
bond  :*»i:».*  election.  tl»e  cciiri  cniered  lUa 
v:acr  a^;>rc-. tag  conlU.ti.iUon  or  Xreedoci  oj 
ch  Ice.  TI1I5  was  reversed  by  the  Cou;^t  ol 
Appe.^ls  on  December  1.  1969  This  brings  It 
rl«'-:t  up  .1  tt;e  present  time.  hU  refusal  to 
j'low  'he  l^w  or  the  land  "o  ap?!:  t«j  the 
schools  oi  the  dutrict  In  which  he  was.  and 
as  yo\i  icnow  Jrcm  Mr  Orf.eld's  testimony,  the 
dlstrUts  l::i  h^  .irea  were  me  worbt  in  Florida, 
and  coved  tae  slowest,  and  In  some  ^.iM»^ 
wcrse  Than  other  Statei.  States  t.'ia:  were 
bori.lerlag.  ind  I  wish  thero  were  time  to  go 
Into  all  that,  but  there  u  not 

Tlie  seventh  r.vse  was  reversed  under  tlie 
same  clrci;n;«t.ince  as  Yrungb'.  od  I  wnuld 
like  to  make  a  correctUn  I  gave  the  number 
of  tiie  Bav  County  case  m  the  district  court 
The  nunber  of  the  B.\y  County  case  In  the 
Court  c'  .Appeals  is  Number  27683.  und  the 
number  of  The  .\lachua  County  case  :n  Uie 
C.nir:  c*  .\ppenis  Is  Number  27983 

The  Al.ichua  County  sttuati  in  is  roughly 
similar  to  the  Bay  County  case  and  the  re- 
versal Was  unanimous  as  la  the  Bay  Countv 
case 

The  eighth  tase  Is  the  Dnrkina  vg  Green 
Their  plaintiffs  brought  an  action  re!y;ng  on 
Dombrousky  to  enjom  certa.n  prosecution.^ 
m  the  State  court,  alleging  that  the  de- 
fendari's  the  prosecu'lng  officials  of  Galne^i- 
viile  Florida  and  Alachua  County.  Florida 
acted  In  bad  faith  In  prosecuting  the  plain- 
tiffs under  the  color  of  law  enforcement  to 
suppress  and  ^ive  a  chilling  effect  to  the 
exercise  of  the  plaintiffs'  rights  eis  secured 
by  the  Conjtl'utlon  of  the  United  States 

Despite  th  it  allpg.vtion.  which  waj  a  clear 
allegation  under  Dombrousky  Jiige  Cars- 
well  on  June  J.  1968  granted  a  mot. on  for 
summary  H;d?ment  and  dlsmls.-^ed  the  com- 
plain: New  wh  1:  bad  happened  waj  that 
the  defer.dants  flled  aflldavlts  saying  that 
they  were  not  in  bad  faith  .^nd  without  a 
hearlntr  he  dismissed  the  complaint,  and 
this  Is  what  the  Court  of  .Appeals  again  re- 
versing h;m  unanimously  said  Th  jse  afll- 
da\lt£;  have  no  probative  value 

Of  course  they  had  no  proha'lve  value 
IX  you  bring  a  suit  against  .lomebody.  and 
you  say  he  is  in  bdd  fa.th.  and  you  offer 
to  prove  he  was  dtmg  this  In  bad  faith,  and 
he  files  .m  affidavit  that  he  ij  not  in  bad 
faith,  you  have  still  got  a  right  to  prove  It, 
and  that  Is  e:a~tly  whi-  'he  Ciurt  of  Appeals 
•aid.  and  anybody  who  would  have  dismissed 
that  complaint  In  Darkln^  vj  Ore'-n.  the 
eighth  case  I  have  cited  here  of  unanimous 
reversal  really  didn't  want  to  look  into  that 
case 

1  am  afraid  I  did  not  give  the  style  of  that 
case  and  I  shottld  have.  It  Is  Darklns  vs  Green 
41J  F    lid  644 

Se:.  i"   r  P'lNrt    When  v.'a.^  if 
M'   R.^rH    That  was  igeo,  sir   TT.e  reversal 
was  '6?   I  think  hl.i  action  wa-s  in  '68.  sir 

Eight  unanimous  rever^a'^  by  t^e  Court  of 
Appeals,  some  w.th  two  reversals  In  them  In 
civil  rights.  Now  you  say  eight  Is  not  so  bad, 
eight  riv.l  rights  cases    That  is  not  so  bad. 


lie  was  there  i-leven  years,  why  shouldn't  he 
get  reversed  eight  'imes  on  civil  rights  Why 
doesn't  l.e  on.e  ge'.  re^er  ed  the  other  way' 
Why  doesn't  he  once  take  care  of  a  human 
situation  and  pc:  reversed  the  otiier  way? 
The  sT'iry  Is  that  everything  he  did  nn  civil 
rights,  and  I  am  coming  to  the  barber  shop. 
e\erytli!ng  he  diu  ou  clUl  rlgiiis  was  wrong, 
rhi .  mat:  was  unanimously  wrong  on  civil 
rights  He  was  Justiiying  Instead  of  rebut- 
ting the  presumption  that  g(eb  w'th  his  '68 
spf-ecli  and  his  56  gold  course  and  his  hostil- 
ity that  you  heard.  Instead  of  rebutting  this, 
these  caries  contlrm  this  presumption  that 
come«  with  this  s'atement 

I   have  got   eight     but    I   do   not   have   to 
stop  there,  and  I  have  got  seven  more,  but 
I  just  wanted  to  put  'his  one  In  the  inter- 
stices in  this  ar:;^iment    He  once  sat  on  the 
Cour'   of  Appeals  tu   a  civil  rlgh's  case  and 
he  g't  overruled  tw.i  to  one  because  he  ^ad 
his  own  vote.  It  is  the  only  cf.  11  rights  case 
in    which    he    wai-    n.t    overruled    three    ro 
nothing  because  he  wa^  sitting  in  the  court 
The     camp     of     the    case     is    Oalae.s     vs. 
Dougi-erty   County   Board   of   Education  334 
F  2d  d8:l    Tlils  is   1964.   ten   years  after   the 
Brown  case.  A:i   appeal  cnmes  to  the  Court 
of  .\i)p>-ils  fr.m  a  oCh<K,l  district  In  Oeorgl.i 
The  Court  of  .\ppeals  says  that  they  think 
a  minimum  rcq.iircmer.t  would  be  desegre- 
gation cf  tne  first  two  ^^rades  uf  the  school 
^5gp•her     with     the     desegregation     of     the 
twelfth    grade     What    they    say    about    the 
twelfth  grcde  Is  every  Wld  before  he  gets  out 
of  school  ought  to  ha.e  '.me  year  under  the 
Brown    case,    which    had    been    decided    tea 
year 5   earlier    Otherwise   a   whole   detade   of 
kids   get   swept  out    :f   scho<-il    ne. er   having 
gone  into  a  desegregated  class,  so  the  Court 
of   .Appeals    Judge  T'lttle   and   Wisdom,   say 
•his  reallv  radical  doctrine  that  you  should 
Qos^-^-regate   ten   years  alter   Brown   'Jie   first 
year,   the  second  ytar  and   the  twelfth   year 
Judge   Carswell    is  sitting   with    these    two 
very  distinguished  Judges    and   he  dissents 
H-   cannot   even   go   along   with   Tutt>   and 
Wisdom    on    so    little    appropriation    as    two 
grade-  at  the  beglnniiiij  and  one  at  the  end 
BMt  then  It  Is  worst 

He  writes  an  angry  dlssei.t  about  what  they 
d  I  jU  page  986  of  the  Federal  Reporter.  It 
reads  a5  loUows 

In  m>  Mew.  Uils  simplv  violates  the  long- 
statidlng  and  wise  view  that  no  cou.'-t  should 
ram  down  injunctions  unless  there  be  some 
flemonst rated  factual  necesaity  to  Insure 
compliance  with  t.ie  law" 

Here  is  a  scho<il  district  that  for  ten  years  Is 
totally  segregated,  and  he  refers,  and  I  quote 
"to  taming  down  injvinctions  "  to  get  three 
classes  integrated,  and  I  do  not  even  count 
that  in  my  fifti-en 

Now  there  is  a  thread  of  no  hearings  going 
throtigh  Jvidge  Ciirswell  s  performance.  He 
does  not  want  t^  hear  the  other  side  I.et  •;s 
go  back  and  Ux>k  at  these  cases  Just  on  the 
p<..int  of  n'.  hearing  In  Augustus  he  moved  to 
-trlke  the  teacher  th.ng  rather  than  g.ve 
them  a  hearing  In  Due  he  granted  a  m.itl'  n 
to  dismiss  without  giving  a  hearing  In  Wcx- 
ler  he  granted  the  remand  without  giving  a 
hear'ng  In  Singlet,  n  he  granted  he  dl' - 
nils.^?d>  without  a  hearing  in  the  reform 
school  case  because  he  said  'hey  had  no 
standing 

In  Steele,  in  the  second  halt  of  it  where 
Clark  .isked  him  for  a  hearing  in  05  to 
change  the  re.irganization  plan,  he  refused 
a  hearing,  and  in  Darkms  vs  Green  he  re- 
fused a  hcar'ig  and  .said  that  the  affl  lavit  of 
the  sherl.ff  that  he  was  not  In  had  faith 
wa.'?  enough 

The  real  reprise  in  *hl8  mu  leal  c  'medv 
if  J"dge  Cnrswell  Is  that  he  never  wants  to 
gr. e  anybody  a  hearing  and  I  am  Just  com- 
ing to  that,  and  I  think  that  is  what  the 
laay  wnn'^  to  'ell  you  about  She  wants  tu 
repeat  the  tes'lmony  ..  r.  Martin  Marietta,  and 
I   hope   you   will  allow   her.   I   did   not  par- 


ticularly want  to  iritcrropt  I  hiv.e  been 
wait  ng  a  K-ng  time  fur  this  chance,  and  I 
imply  sav  that  I  hope  you  will  hear  her  X(,<^ 
I  meant  no  discourtesy,  but  I  wanted  my  dav 
in  ih-j  sua  too 

Senator  H.^nr  It  Is  five  mlmres  of  eleven, 
and  under  the  order  entered,  we  conclude  at 
11:30  If  you  really  want  the  lady  10  be 
heard,  we  are  under  a  luultatlon. 

Mr  R.Mii.  I  am  going  to  get  done  Just  as 
fast  a.3  I  ran 

Senator  Hart  I  a:n  ju  ,:  ^.^yln^  - 
Mr  Raim.  I  am  do.ng  the  best  I  can.  sir. 
I  hiive  got  tilteon  c.ise>  and  I  h.ive  got  to 
show  you  thai  the  ni'een  is  .■.  minimum. 
and  a  modest  eotunatc.  but  I  want  you  to 
leave.  I  want  evtrybody  to  le.ue  this  room 
this  morning  to  n-Hlire  th.it  the  record  of 
this  man  on  civ 'I  and  individual  rights  in 
the  Cutirt  of  Appe  lis  of  his  own  Stale,  the 
Court  of  Appe.Us  of  his  cvn  southern  col- 
le.agues.  Is  45  to  nothing,  that  there  were 
IS  reier-iaU,  e.ich  uii.iniini  ii^  and  I  huvo 
Just  got  to  go  on  to  prove  this  matter 

I  w.us  t-iliiing  alxjut  no  hearings  iind  I 
was  fXiintlnir  out  that  that  Is  why  the  ladles 
r.f  xh'.f  C'niutry  are  so  up  111  arms  at  con- 
flrming  for  the  Supreme  Court  a  man  who 
would  not  e. en  gti.e  a  i'.earing  U)  them  in 
Mi<nln  Marietta  Now  there  are  «pven  c.t.'-e.s 
which  complete  ihe  fifteen  There  are  seven 
c.ises  when  In  review  of  criminal  trials  either 
unrl^r  28  USC  22t5  or  by  habeas  comus  from 
State  cases,  he  refuse<1  a  lie.iriii  •  de^^plte  an 
alleeatlon  In  the  2255  petition  or  the  habeas 
corpus  petition  which  was  adequate  to  re- 
quire a  hearing  and  wlilrh  th«>  Court  of 
Appe.il.s  In  .so  many  w;  rds  three  to  nothing 
did  reverse  him 

The  first  case  which  now  becom«*s  the 
ninth  c.T-se  Meadows  vs.  United  States  of 
America  383  P  2d  942,  In  1960,  where  the 
petitioner  nvved  under  22.'>5  to  set  B«ldP  the 
>enteni-e  ai  the  eround  of  a  prior  deter- 
mination of  mfntal  illness  which  made  It 
itiip-is.sihie  for  him  t.o  make  Intellhrent  waiv- 
ers and  pleas  Tlie  Court  of  Appeals  reversed 
and  Uist  very  [eremptorlly  saying  this  waa 
.in  adequate  petition  and  obviously  should 
have  a  hearluir 

The  tenth  c,a.se  Is  Dickie  vs  US  345  P  2d 
508.  where  the  petitioner  moved  to  vacat^e 
Judgment  and  sentence  under  28  USC  225 
on  grounds  that  he  was  mentally  Incompe- 
tent at  the  time  he  waived  counsel  He  de- 
nied the  motion  without  an  ev-ldentlary 
hearing  He  was  reversed  unanimously  and 
instructed  to  give  the  man  a  hearing. 

The  eleventh  case  in  Baker  vs  Waln- 
right  381  P  2d  248.  1968 — and  I  want  to 
print  out  here  he  s-it  it  cnce  in  "60.  he  got  It 
a  st-cond  time  In  '66  from  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals on  the  simple  pro(>08ltlon  of  law  that 
If  you  state  i  ra.se  In  2255  or  habeas  corpus 
v(ju  are  entitled  to  a  hearing  Having  been 
reversed  unanimously  on  this  proposition  In 
ii^OO,  and  In  '65  he  got  five  reversals  In  "68 
on  thl.s  \ery  proposition.  Baker  vs,  Waln- 
right  391  F  2d  248  !?  the  eleventh  case  of 
my  sTlep  and  the  first  of  the  hve  cases  In 
•64  where  this  oc-urred 

In  that  ci'se  petitioner  alleged  that  he 
was  denied  right  to  counsel  on  appeal  from 
his  conviction  .Vfter  conviction,  petitioner 
filed  rifflrtavlt  of  Insolvency  in  prosse  notice 
■"■f  ippeil  Stat''  court  did  not  apprise  him  of 
his   rlrht    to   have   counsel    appointed. 

Jtidre  Carswell  on  Itahcfis  c  rpus  denied 
with  nit  e"ldentl.->.ry  hearing.  Judges  Wisdom. 
Bell  and  Dwyer  revencd  and  remanded  for 
evidentiary  henrlng 

The  twelfth  ca^e  and  the  second  In  "68 
in  Darklns  vs  Crevas  391  F  2d  921.  This  Is  the 
Darkins  case  that  we  had  before  on  the  ball 
issue,  and  on  the  ball  issue  the  exact  same 
thine  Petitioner  denied  wl'hout  heairlng, 
reversed  with  direction  t<T  en'er  order  grant- 
ing ball  by  unanimously  Thornberry.  Hayns- 
worth  and  Dwyer 
The  thirteenth  case  and  the  third  in  '68 
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where  this  occurred  Is  Brown  vs.  'WalnwTlght 
334  F  2d  15*  ."lav  1.  1!'!J8  Their  petilon 
alleged  that  his  incriminating  statements 
used  ..galn.st  him  were  Involuntary.  It  waa 
a  haljeas  corpus  proceeding,  but  the  petition 
w.is  dtii!  -d  without  fvldentlai-y  hi  anng.  Re- 
versed unanimously  and  remanded  for  evl- 
deiri.'ry  hearing 

The  fourteen* h  case  and  tiie  fourth  In 
the  s.me  year.  1968,  i.s  Harris  v.  Walnwrlght 
399  F  2d  142  FeUtloner  alleged  that  he  was 
not  saiie  at  the  time  of  offense  or  at  time  of 
trial.  No  pretrial  hcajlng  or  motion  for  an 
examination  had  been  made,  though  peti- 
tioner had  a  hearing  of  mental  commitment. 
At  hearint?  of  petitioner's  p?st-conv:ctlon 
att.ick  and  Sta-e  court  petitioner  was  not 
pr.jduced  and  w.as  not  represented  by  coun- 
sel Sta'e  court  held  tl.e  p>etUlon''r  w.xs  rep- 
resented by  aijle  counsel  at  trlil  and  the 
conviction  was  not  Illegal. 

Jud^e  Carsweil  denied  summarily,  with- 
out even  requ.ring  the  re.-pcndent  to  reply 
to  the  habeas  corpus  He  was  reversed  with 
dlrcj'Jons  to  de-ermlne  If  Issues  raised  by 
allegations  require  evidentiary  hearing  and 
for  con^lderati  -in  of  whether  the  court  should 
appoint  counsel   to   represent   petitioner. 

The  flfteonth  and  last  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  re-.ers.i.ls  but  not  last  of  the  cases 
againtt  Judge  Carsweil  Is  Barnes  vs.  Florida 
402  F  Cd  '63  Petitioner  alleged  coercion  of 
guilty  plea  i.nd  Ineffective  assistance  cf 
counsel  He  alleges  he  sa'w  court-appointed 
counsel  on  few  minutes  four  days  before 
trial  and  few  minutes  prior  to  trial. 

Claims  attorney  coerced  him  into  plead- 
ing guilty,  submits  portion  of  oertlfled  let- 
ter from  lawj'er  as  proof. 

Judge  Carsweil  In  habeas  corpus  petition 
denied  this  peUtion  without  evidentiary 
hearing.  Reversed  and  remanded  for  evl- 
den'lrtry  he->rlng 

I  guess  that  would  be  enough,  but  It  Is 
not  all  that  occurred,  I  mean  the  trouble 
Is  that  there  Is  such  an  overwhelming 
amount  here  that  you  simply  cannot  get 
It  all  m.  I  think  If  tliere  were  time,  there  are 
do.tens  of  additional  things  that  I  would  like 
to  produce.  I  think  It  has  been  a  monu- 
mental task  with  great  help  from  other  peo- 
ple, especially  the  Washington  Research  Pro- 
duction Action  Council,  and  Mr.  Prank  Pull- 
house,  assistant  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  that  we 
have  been  able  to  put  this  much  together 
In  this  short  time. 

Now  If  that  were  all,  It  Is  terrible,  but  those 
fifteen  cases  do  not  Include  the  Gaines  case 
that  I  gave  you.  where  he  dissented  from 
Tut  tie  and  Wisdom  They  do  not  include  the 
refusal  to  hear  Martin  Marietta,  and  they  do 
nut  include  the  case  of  Edwards  vs.  State  of 
Florida  CA  Number  1271. 

The  facts  I  am  about  *o  relate  are  all 
contained  In  the  official  record  of  that  case, 
can  h:  inspected  In  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  C'^urt,  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Northern  District  of  Florida  at  Talla- 
hassee. 

In  October  1966  Ray  Eugene  Edwards,  a 
priooner  In  a  Florida  Jail  filed  a  handwritten 
petltli  n  for  a  written  habeas  corpus  which 
he  iiad  drawn  up  while  In  prison  using  what- 
ever lecal  terms  were  available  there. 

The  Clerk  of  the  District  Court  then  sent 
him  a  mimeographed  form  to  fill  out.  The 
form  vvas  labeled  "Petition  for  Writ  of  Ha- 
beas Corpus  "  and  a  fllled-out  copy  was  re- 
turned to  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  on  Octo- 
ber 25.  Prom  the  documente  and  the  court 
records  It  appears  that  Edwards  had  never 
directly  appealed  his  conviction.  Instead  he 
hiui  tiied  three  times  to  have  his  convic- 
tion set  aside  under  a  procedure  set  out  In 
Rule  1  of  the  Florida  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure.  The  papers  do  show  that  he  may 
have  been  confused,  and  thought  that  his 
Rule  1  motions  were  appeals. 

In  his  Rule  1  motions  he  had  told  the 
State  court  that  be  was  Indigent  and  asked 
that  a  la'.vyer  be  appointed  to  represent  him, 


that  he  be  furnished  with  a  transcript  of 
the  proceedings  leading  up  to  his  convic- 
tion. The  State  court  denied  these  requests 
on  the  ground  that  an  Indigent  had  the  right 
to  an  appointed  lawyer  and  to  a  free  tran- 
script only  on  direct  appeal  from  his  con- 
viction  and   not   on   collateral    attack. 

In  hgurtng  out  the  form  sent  him  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  District  Court.  Edwards  made 
the  mistake  of  putting  coerced  guilty  plea 
in  the  wrong  blank.  It  should  have  been 
placed  in  the  blank  under  the  question  ask- 
ing the  grounds  for  his  claim  that  he  was 
being  unlawfully  detained.  Instead  he  put 
this  allegation  under  the  question  asking 
the  grounds  for  his  attacks  on  his  conviction 
in  the  State  Court  Rule  1  proceedings. 

Edwards  had  put  only  "Denial  of  appoint- 
ment of  counsel  for  appeal"  and  "Denial  of 
court  records"  et  cetera  with  which  to  appeal 
under  the  first  question.  Although  Federal 
statutes  set  forth  a  tightly  limited  time 
schedule  for  the  speedy  handling  of  h.tbeas 
corpus  petitions.  Judge  Carsweil  did  not  act 
until  February  14.  1967,  three  months  after 
the  tune  set  by  statute  had  expired. 

At  that  lime  he  granted  Edw.ards  motion 
to  proceed  In  forma  pauperis  but  denied  his 
petition.  Although  allegation  that  petltlcaer 
was  forced  to  plead  guilty  clear'y  presents 
a  factual  ISEUe  which  if  found  to  be  true 
would  require  that  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
be  granted  Judge  Carsweil  denied  the  peti- 
tion without  holding  a  hearing  on  the  alle- 
gation, thereby  violating  the  clear  require- 
ments of  230  SC. 

His  order  denying  the  petition  ignored  the 
allegation  entirely,  choosing  to  focus  only 
on  the  Item  specified  under  the  correct 
blanl^  Then  almost  unbelievably,  he  denied 
a  certificate  of  probable  cause. 

So  what  you  get  Is  not  just  the  15  re- 
versals. I  do  not  know  how  many  more  ol 
these  exist.  We  do  not  have  time.  We  want 
to  go  through  the  records  of  this  Judge.  This 
does  noi  come  out  of  any  printed  volume. 
This  Is  not  In  any  book  we  have  easy  access 
to.  This  comes  out  of  a  file.  Olve  us  time. 
This  Judge,  a  Judge  who  would  do  what  I 
Just  read  you  in  the  Edwards  case  did  not 
do  It  just  once.  I  have  shown  you  fifteen. 
But  these  are  the  ones  we  want  to  look  at. 
These  are  the  ones  that  you  ought  to  ask 
for. 

Now  Just  a  word  here.  I  do  not  have  time, 
becauM  I  do  have  to  make  some  conclusions 
from  some  of  thla.  I  do  not  have  time  to  tell 
you  In  full  how  bad  the  jtiry  system  Is  that 
Judge  Carsweil  set  up.  In  this  room  you  have 
beard  at  least  twice,  once  from  Judge  Cars- 
well  and  once  from  everybody  else  about  the 
great  jury  system  he  set  up.  TTiat  jury  system 
Ifl  discriminatory  and  la  Illegal,  and  I  have 
here  a  memorandum  which  I  simply  cannot 
read  but  which  I  ask  to  be  Inserted  dealing 
with  the  problem  "Racial  Discrimination  in 
Judge  Carswell's  System  ol  Selecting  Per- 
sona for  Jury  Service.  I  am  avaUable  to 
answer  questions  to  It,  but  in  the  short  time 
I  am  trying  to  save  a  couple  of  minutes  for 
the  lady,  in  the  short  Ume  I  have  there  are 
other  things  I  would  rather  deal  with,  but 
this  dociunent  examined  by  you.  and  I  have 
extra  copies  here,  this  docxmient  examined 
by  you  will  show  that  the  Carsweil  jury  sys- 
tem far  from  being  In  his  favor  is  the  other 
way  and  I  ask  that  It  be  Inserted  In  the  record 
at  this  point. 

Senator  Babt.  Without  objection  it  will  be 
printed. 

Mr.  Rauh.  Members  of  the  committee,  on 
behalf  of  the  Leadership  Comerenee  on  ClvU 
Rights,  speaking  for  Mr.  Mitchell  and  myself, 
I  beg  of  you  not  to  let  the  record  stand  this 
way.  I  beg  this  committee  not  to  close  the 
hearing,  not  to  give  the  impression  to  the 
pubUc  of  railroading.  And  let  me  give  you 
six  reaaons  why  we  should  not  close  this 
hearing  today. 

First,  how  many  other  times  did  he  say 
white  supremacy?  That  was  found  not  by 


this  committee.  That  statement  was  found 
by  a  telecaster  down  In  Florida.  The  News- 
week quote  was  found  not  by  this  committee 
but  by  a  private  investigator.  I  think  we 
ought  to  find  out  how  many  other  times.  I  do 
not  belle've  there  is  a  man  in  this  country 
has  rvpr  said  white  supremacy  Just  once. 

Second,  how  can  you  let  the  golf  course 
thing  rest  as  It  siands  with  the  seven  mis- 
statements of  fact  by  Judge  Carsweil?  Don't 
you  ha.e  to  investigate?  Don't  you  have  to 
go  further?  Don't  yr^u  have  to  find  out  If  I 
am  right  when  I  say  that  there  was  a  serious 
quesUon  whether  there  was  a  crime  here? 
Third,  it  is  an  open  secret  in  this  to'wn 
that  there  are  unreported  opinions  and  ac- 
tions In  the  Department  of  Justice's  files 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Division.  Those  files  have 
never  been  made  available  to  this  committee. 
I  suggest  that  every  case  which  the  Civil 
Rights  Division  had  in  front  of  Judge  Cars- 
well  be  read  by  some  representative  of  this 
committee  and  be  made  available  to  the 
Civil  Rights  groups. 

Fourth.  I  think  you  should  go  Into  the  jury 
situation  In  the  memorandum  I  have  Just 
filed  in  that  record. 

Fifth,  there  are  other  witnesses  who  have 
requested  to  testify  besides  the  lady  at  my 
right,  and  they  are  quite  remarkable  people 
asking  to  testify.  A.  Philip  Randolph,  the 
Dean,  the  senior  human  being,  a  man  whose 
whole  life  has  been  given  to  this,  has  asked 
to  come  before  the  committee.  Do  you  really 
want  to  say  that  A.  Philip  Randolph  cannot 
come  before  this  committee?  Dorothy  Hight 
representing  literally.  I  do  not  know,  hvm- 
dreds  of  thousands,  millions  of  women  In  her 
organization,  seeks  to  come  before  this  com- 
mittee. Bayard  Rustln,  a  great  and  trusted 
leader  seeks  to  come  before  this  committee. 
The  American  Jewish  Congress,  representing 
a  large  segment  of  the  Jewish  community, 
wants  to  come  before  this  committee.  Mllce 
Masoka  representing  the  Japanese  group 
wants  to  come  before  the  committee.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  others  they  have  got  in 
the  other  room  that  want  to  come  before 
this  committee. 

Can  you  really  really  close  this  out  today? 
Sixth  and  last  and  most  important,  we  ask 
that  Judge  Carsweil  be  recalled.  We  ask  that 
he  explain  the  discrepancies  in  his  golf  course 
testimony.  We  ask  that  he  explain  the  dls- 
crepsuicy  in  his  jury  testimony,  in  testimony 
on  his  jury  record.  We  ask  that  he  explain 
the  1964  incidents.  We  ask  that  he  answer 
whether  he  did  in  fact  turn  his  back  on 
Leroy  Clark. 

Let  me  Just  say  this  one  thing  on  this.  If 
Judge  Carsweil  were  worthy  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  he  would  demand  the  right  to  come 
back,  because  as  he  sits  up  there  asking  if 
he  should  be  conflrmed,  asking  lawyers  to 
explain  things  through  every  lawyer's  mind 
In  this  country  standing  before  Judge 
Carsweil  will  be  the  question  "You  didn't 
explain  the  discrepancies  In  your  own  testi- 
mony, the  discrepancies  in  your  actions.  You 
hid,  you  fled." 

He"  has  a  right  to  demand  to  come  back 
here.  I  use  the  analogy  of  Justice  Black.  He 
explained.  Judge  Carsweil  has  not  explained, 
and  we  ask  that  he  be  recalled  and  If  he  were 
qualified  to  sit  on  this  bench,  he  would  come 
back,  and  insist  he  could  come  back. 

In  conclusion  therefore,  gentlemen.  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  to  you  that  Judge  Carsweil 
is  Judge  Haynsworth  ■with  a  cutting  edge.  He 
is  Judge  Haynsworth  with  a  bitterness  and  a 
meanness  that  Judge  Haynsworth  never  had. 
A  Senate  that  would  not  confirm  Judge 
Haynsworth  cannot  confirm  Judge  Carsweil. 
It  cannot  accept  the  principle  that  because 
the  Senate  refused  to  confirm  someone.  It 
thereby  has  to  confirm  somebody  worse,  or 
else  you  will  get  to  the  situation  where  you 
may  never  refuse  to  confirm  anybody  be- 
cause there  Is  a  threat  that  It  will  be  worse. 

You  have  heard  Mr.  PoUak  and  others 
say  this   man   has   never   written   one   legal 
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«tat«ment  for  the  presa.  for  the  public 
To  put  In  the  seat  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holnnos, 
who  wrote  the  Common  Law.  the  seat  of  Ben- 
jamin CardOM,  who  wrote  The  Nature  of  the 
Judicial  Pri->cess.  in  the  seat  of  Felix  Frank- 
furter, whose  writings  and  scholarship  were 
legion,  to  put  m  the  seat  of  those  three  men 
a  man  who  has  never  published  one  page  on 
the  law  Is  to  t>e  dlsrespecful  to  great  Jus- 
tices. Sor  Is  rhere  one  opinion  c'.ted  of  his 
by  anrbody  m  his  favor  with  one  exception 
that  I  am  -omlng  to. 

Here  vou  had  Professor  Moore,  a  great 
man.  who  has  written,  he  hn5  rend  e\ery- 
thlng.  Professor  Mxire.  in  order  to  »Tite  the 
Federal.  Mtx>re  s  Federal  Practice  and  keep 
It  up  to  dMe  has  got  to  read  everything, 
and  he  comes  bet rre  you  and  cannot  cite  one 
case  worthy  of  his  note  of  Judge  Carswel!. 
So  you  say  the  Barbershop  case  That  Is 
the  one  ca.'e  anybody  h.is  ever  talked  about. 
If  Jud?;  Cirswell  is  c<  nflrmed.  God  help  us. 
It  will  be  the  first  time  In  his'ory  that  a 
man  ever  was  contirmed  for  writing  an  opin- 
ion 'i'.at  his  racist  barber  Dught  to  cut  a 
Negro's  hair. 

But  what  about  that  ca^e'  Let  tis  look 
at  the  case  It  Is  called  Plakney  vs.  Malloy, 
241  P  Supp  943  In  19»^5  I  am  going  to  read 
you  the  statut---  The  fact  anyb  dy  should 
cite  thlf  In  hl5  favor  Is  real  pr<xjf  that  no- 
body expects  him  'o  do  anything  I  want  to 
read  yru  the  statute  You  all  passed  the 
statute 

Section  201(b)  (4)  of  the  '64  law  provides 
•'coverage  of  any  establishment  which  is 
physically  located  within  the  premises  of 
any  establishment  otherwise  covered  by  this 
subsection  and  which  holds  Itself  out  as 
serving  patrons  of  such  covered  establish- 
ment." 

Two  criteria  to  be  covered.  First,  that  It  Is 
part  of  an  establishment  that  l.s  covered,  and 
second,  that  It  holds  Itself  out  to  serve  the 
patrons  of  the  coverel  establishment  Gentle- 
men. ^oth  .' ;  those  points  w»re  stipulated  bv 
the  partie'i.  The  stipulation  of  the  party  reads 
as  f  <  1 1  o  ws : 

•The  Duval  Hotel  Is  Iccated  In  the  city 
of  Tallahassee.  Is  a  place  of  public  ac- 
aammcdatlon  as  defined  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Art  ;f  1384V 

In  other  word^  they  s'lpulated  the  first  half 
of  taa:  And  then  they  say.  and  this  stlU  In 
the  stipulation 

•'There  are  signs  In  the  hotel  elevators 
listing  the  various  services  located  In  the 
hotel   mclv.dmg  barber-   • 

Both  halves  of  the  rtatutory  requirement 
for  coverage  wtre  stipulated  to,  and  I  say 
that  when  anybody  has  got  to  rely  on  a 
case  that  was  stipulated  as  covered  by  the 
law.  they  are  In  one  heck  of  a  shape 

Members  of  the  committee,  this  Is  the 
worst  p<aafilble  time  In  cur  history  to  put 
a  man  on  the  Supreme  Court  Ilk*  Judge 
Carswell  There  is  a  new  revolution  going 
on.  and  It  Is  going  rn  in  two  ways  la  the 
South  There  are  those  who  want  to  ccmplv 
There  are  people,  the  decent  people  who 
want  civil  nghta  for  everybody,  and  this  Is 
a  slap  m  the  face  to  them,  but  then  there 
are  others  best  exemplified  by  Governor  Kirk 
who  are  starting  a  new  revolution  against 
It  What  you  are  doing  Is  fanning  the 
flames  of  that  revolution  and  killing  the 
good  revoluUon  by  putting  Judge  Carswell 
there. 

Finally  I  came  here  a:  a  lawyer,  and  I  sa.d 
I  was  going  to  prove  my  case.  My  case  is 
this  There  is  a  presumption  that  a  man  who 
says  he  Is  a  white  supremacist  is  a  white 
supremacist  until  he  proves  the  contrary  I 
say  that  the  record  before  you  instead  rf 
proving  the  contrary  buttressed  the  196a 
white  supremacy   speech 

There  is  the  golf  course  Incident,  m  which 
he  has  been  not  only  implicated  deeplv.  but 
lacking  m  candor  before  this  conamlttee 
There  is  the  hostility  running  down    I  think 


Leroy  Clark  said  he  was  there  until  ao  late 
as  1966.  Insulted,  "never  letting  me  finish  a 
sentence,  turning  his  back  on  me .'•  Do  you 
really  t>elleve  that  Rosenberger.  Knopf.  Low- 
enthal  and  Clark  were  not  telling  the  truth? 
You  coul.1  not  believe  that  If  you  saw  them. 
Thpy  have  got  nothing  to  gain  out  of  this. 
So  yoti  have  g't  a  record  buttressinv;  this 
white  supremacy  jtatement.  and  then  you 
have  »ot  the  cases  You  have  git  15  cases  of 
unanimous  reversal,  nothing  In  his  favor. 
You  have  got.  plus  '.vhat  you  have  really  got 
is  45   to   nothing  acalr.^t  C!irs-*ell   plus. 

Well.  If  we  have  not  proved  our  case.  I 
do  not  know  how  anyhlng  can  prove  a  case 
in  this  country  Don't  let  the  f.^ct  that  you 
did  not  want  to  do  it  again— It  Is  not  the 
fault  of  the  Senate  'hat  they  are  here  They 
did  what  they  had  to  do  on  Judkte  Havns- 
worth.  D-m't  let  the  fact  that  .t  came  hack 
worse  discourage  you.  Remember  you  will 
have  'o  live  with  your  C'  nscii^nce.  and  I  am 
^oing  to  predict  now  that  those  who  vote  for 
Carswell  for  "he  nomination  to  the  Supreme 
Court  are  ttnlng  to  nnd  as  time  goes  on  that 
more  Is  eolng  to  come  out  If  In  two  weeks 
this  black  record  can  be  built  by  volunteers, 
by  people  with  no  staff,  if  so  hla<-k  a  record 
can  be  built  In  two  week',  what  could  be 
built  with  an  adequate  ln\  estlstatlon'' 

I  Just  suggest  that  caution  does  not  lie 
with  conflrmiag  a  m  .n  v  ho  proclaimed  and 
has  proved  his  belief  In  white  supremacy. 
Ciu'ion  stands  with  those  of  us  who  ask  you 
to  say  no 

St^nator  Hart  Thank  vou  very  much.  Mr. 
Rauh  The  wltne-sses  ire  a'  allable  for  ques- 
tioning. 

Senator  Kennedy  Mr  Mitchell  and  Mr. 
Rauh.  would  your  opinion  be  .a-  strongly  ex- 
pres-sed  in  tem^s  of  -our  reservation  abtjut 
the  no:iiinpe'3  attlttide  on  tht>  field  of  hu- 
man rights  ani  civil  rights  If  he  had  not 
made  that  speech  in  1948?  Do  vou  think 
t.he  events  since  that  tune  wc\ild  still  Justify 
an  expression  of  reeerv.Ttlon  on  your  part? 
Mr  R.^rH.  Ye.-.  Senator  Kt-nnedy.  I  would 
have  been  here  with  tho.se  cases  proving  the 
c.'.&e  I  would  say  tnut  these  are  Independent 
p-jlnts 

Mr.  Mitchell  so  eloquently  made  clear  that 
you  could  not  put  a  man  on  the  Supreme 
Court  who  had  said  that  There  are  a  lot 
of  thlntts  yo  1  can  forgive  him  for.  and  you 
can  forgive  his  suitement.  If  he  had  reuUy 
recanted,  but  you  coald  nut  put  him  on  the 
Supreme  Court.  That  U  point  one. 

My  point  U  wholly  dlfTerent  and  In  addi- 
tion to  that  p<ilnt  I  w  juld  be  here  opposing 
Judge  Carsvkcil  a-  a  segregationist  If  he  had 
ne-. er  made  thr>  stat^-meut  I  simply  s.iy  tluit 
th»»  statement  Illuminates  the  later  hlstorj". 
Mr  MrrciiEiL.  I  thi-.k  t  >i  SenaU^r  Ken- 
nedy, that  the  fact  that  wo  in  the  Leader- 
ship Conference  opptise  his  nomination  to 
the  Court  In  the  Fifth  Circuit  when  we  did 
not  know  about  his  white  f.uprfmaoy  ktate- 
ment  Indicates  that  we  considered  hlni  un- 
fit 

Senator  Bath  I  have  no  questions,  but  I 
would  say  that  some  of  the  questions  I  had 
were  answered  by  the  extreme  detail  In  which 
you  examined  those  cases,  and  there  Is  a 
very  great  concern  In  my  mind  on  this 
critical   l^sue 

Senator  Hart  For  Senator  Ervin  I  recog- 
nize Senator  Burdlck. 

Senat  T  Ekvin  Senator  Cook? 
Senator  Co<iK  I  was  wondering,  we  have 
five  minutes.  I  think  unrler  ov:r  order  and  I 
wonder  whether  It  Is  the  desire  of  the  Chair- 
man to  hear  the  lady  who  wished  to  testify'' 
SenatT  EaviN  Under  the  agreement  as  I 
understand  It,  the  crder  of  TTie  Chairman 
and  under  the  tacit  agreement  of  the  com- 
mittee. If  Mr  Rauh  and  Mr  Mitchell  have 
finished  testifying,  then  we  will  stand  In 
r''ces«  We  will  adjourn  the  public  hearing 
and   gj    Into   executive   session 

Mr  Rauh  Sir.  It  Is  not  U  30,  couldn't  the 
lady  be  heard"'  Let  her  talk. 


Senator  Ebvin.  Have  you  flnlslied  testify- 
ing. Mr.  Rauh? 
Mr.  Rauh.  I  would   Just  like  to  say  one 

thing  In  my  testimony.  I  think  you  would 
be  making  a  terrible  mistake  not  to  hear  the 
ladv. 

Senator  Ebvin.  The  committee  has  already 
made  Its  order  and  the  committee,  the  pub- 
lic hearing  Is  adjourned  and  the  committee 
will  go  into  executive  session  at  this  time. 

(Whereupon,  at  11;25  am.  the  Conuiilttee 
proceeded  to  Executive  Session.) 


URBAN  LAND  IMPROVEMENT  AND 
HOUSING  ASSISTANCE  ACT— 
WCBS-T\'  EDITORIAL 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lem of  suburban  land  use  is  one  which 
is  oi  increasing  importance  today.  As 
more  people  move  into  our  suburban 
areas,  it  becomes  verj-  important  to  as- 
sure tliat  middle  and  lower  income 
groups  have  the  opportunity  to  move  to 
tliose  areas  it  they  de.-ue  to  do  so. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  iS.  3025».  the 
Urban  Land  Improvement  and  Housing 
Assistance  Act.  i:\  an  attempt  to  meet 
some  of  the  problem^  of  urban  growth. 
One  of  the  features  of  that  bill  would 
make  Federal  grants  available  to  sub- 
urban communities  to  assust  them  in 
meeting  the  incira-^cd  costs  of  schools, 
.^ev^ers.  and  other  facilities  which  may 
ro.sult  from  ttie  construction  of  moder- 
ate- ar.d  low-mcjine  housin?.  This  pro- 
vision ill  the  bi'.l  has  rec.'ivcd  favorable 
comment  from  \VCBS-T\'  in  New  York 
City  in  a:i  editorial  on  December  13, 
1969.  The  editorial  also  recommended 
the  cxaniinatio.i  ot  other  specific  pro- 
posals to  en.'iurai^e  th'*  construction  of 
moderate-  and  low-income  housing.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thai  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  RrcoRti 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Shaking  Si  bcrbia 

In  earlier  editorials,  we  noted  that  sub- 
v;rban  zinln?  practices  were  faclnc  a  court 
lest,  a  test  in  which  we  hoped  that  zontr.iz 
that  discriminates  against  poor  and  lower 
income  families  wruld  be  found  unconsti- 
tutional. 

Hut  this  legil  challenge  'o  such  zoning 
practices  is  esier.tlally  a  necitlve  one  It  may 
succeed  In  endm-;  some  forms  of  exclusion  In 
th'-  development  of  vacant  lan1.  but  it  may 
not  encourage  more  thm  a  token  ch.xng*  In 
h'j.i'^nc  pract'ces  in  the  suburbs,  practices 
'ha'  reserve  almost  ail  n;,en  land  for  the 
affluent,  those  earning  $15,000  or  more. 

So  »o  believp  oth<>r  challenges  to  suburban 
l.nd  use  mus»  be  mounted,  challenges  that 
enrouraee  sharing  In  suburbia  One  ;:rea  for 
reform  Is  lu  property  taxation  As  we  have 
noted  before,  suburb.! n  communities  tend  to 
z.ine  ou'  blue  collar  workers  and  the  poor 
m  an  etiort  to  keep  property  taxes  under 
con'rol.  So  one  way  to  bring  about  more 
varied  land  use  In  suburban  communities  is 
rj  .issure  those  communities  that  g^reater 
population  denuty  will  not  rai-^e  their  'axes. 

Senator  Jacob  Javlts.  Republican  of  New 
York  ha.s  Introduced  a  bill— S.  .1025^  that 
would,  .unonn  other  tlilngs.  make  federal 
graittfi  avuiable  to  help  meet  local  coets  of 
m^Tre  intensive  development.  In  other  words. 
If  suburban  communities  opened  their  land 
for  development  of  more  moderate  and  low- 
Income  housing,  the  federal  government 
would  pick  up  half  the  bill  for  any  addi- 
tional public  Investment  In.  for  example, 
sewers  or  schools  that  the  housing  would 
make  necessary. 
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In  our  opinion,  this  fsature  of  Senator 
Javlts'  hill  is  ijutlcuiarly  altrr.ct!ve.  and  we 
v.'oulcl  urge  passage  not  only  of  t'ue  Javlts" 
bii:.  b'.ii  of  simllnr  state  legislation  using 
tax  incentives  to  encourage  suburbs  to  make 
more  v.irlcd  use  of  their  land 

A  ;econci  .ipproach  that  raer.ts  examlna- 
liou  h  s  been  enacted  In  Mcvssachusetts. 
There  the  stpte  l.-glsl.iture  tas  approved  a 
zoning  law  tha;.  In  effect,  requires  every 
community  to  provide  some  of  Its  vacant 
land  for  low  a:id  n.odcrate  Income  housing. 

Another  p.-onii.5init  approach  Is  through 
the  e.-tabl)shmcnt  oi  state-level  public  au- 
thorities tii::t  are  onipo-wertd  to  override 
local  zoning  regul  lions  to  build  housing 
for  low-i-icom^  and  moder.'ite-lncome  fam- 
ilies. In  otir  nixi  editorial  we'll  examine  the 
first  of  such  a^rncles,  New  York  State's 
Urbr.n  Deveiopmer.:   Corporation. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing buslne.ss  is  closed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  nuorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
CREDIT  UNION  ACT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  2,  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  tiUe. 

Tlie  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJR.  2)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  so 
as  to  pro\1de  for  an  independent  Federal 
agency  for  the  supervision  of  federally 
chartered  credit  unions,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  hill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
^ill  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SPARIC.IAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Hou^-r-i^assed  bill.  H.R.  2.  ■which  has 
been  fa\ora!>ly  rooorted  by  the  Banking 
ar.d  Currency  Cor.-,niittce  with  certain 
aircndiricnts.  amends  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  by  elcva^ing  the  Bureau  of 
Federnl  Credit  Unicns  to  the  status  of 
nn  independent  r.cency.  It  is  designed  to 
create  a  National  Credit  Union  Admin- 
istration, thus  placing  the  credit  imion 
supervisorj-  body  on  a  par  'with  tlie  agen- 
c.es  which  supervise  and  regulate  banks 
and  savings  and  loan  associations.  In 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  in  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  we  have 
Independent  bodies  regulating  the  activi- 
ties of  banks  and  ."savings  and  loan  as- 
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sociations.  Yet,  throughout  their  hL^aory, 
credit  unions  have  been  supervised  by 
agencies  ■which  are  subordinated  'within 
a  parent,  though  nonrelated.  Govern- 
ment agency.  The  current  Euieau  is  lo- 
cated within  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration wiiich  in  turn  is  located  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  This  is  true  even  thoucii  there 
are  now  more  federally  chartered  credit 
unions  in  this  Nation  than  there  are  all 
other  federally  chartered  financial  in- 
stitutions combined.  On  tliat  basis  alone, 
a  strong  argument  is  made  that  Fed- 
eral credit  unions  should  be  given  the 
status  and  recognition  ■which  a  separate, 
independent  supervisory  agency  would 
provide. 

But  more  importantly,  the  National 
Credit  Union  Adm.inistration,  as  pro- 
posed in  this  bill,  will  go  far  toward 
creating  a  more  effective  and  efficient 
administration  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  than  is  possible  under  the 
Bureau  in  its  present  organizational 
level.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the 
Bureau  is  inefScient  and  ineffective;  I 
merely  wish  to  emphasize  that  its  loca- 
tion in  the  organizational  hierarchy  of 
our  Federal  Government  imposes  cer- 
tain limitations  and  handicaps  which 
should  not  exist,  and  would  not  exist 
imder  a  separate  agency  status. 

The  Biu-eau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions' 
position  at  a  third  echelon  level  in  a  ma- 
jor department  of  t^e  Federal  Govern- 
ment gives  it  a  certain  degree  of  isola- 
tion from  both  the  credit  unions  it  su- 
pervises as  well  as  from  the  Congress. 

As  an  example,  in  major  policy  mat- 
ters and  decisions,  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  must  secure  approval  from  the 
head  of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, which  has  no  direct  concern  in  its 
affairs,  and  then  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  after  going  through  chan- 
nels of  numerous  assistants  to  the  Sec- 
retary. In  this  organizational  setup,  the 
Bureau  is  essentially  a  stepchild  in  a  de- 
partment whose  major  concerns  are  not 
in  the  financial  institution  category.  The 
responsiveness  of  the  Bureau  to  urgent 
requirements  of  the  Federal  credit  un- 
ions is  all  too  often  stymied  by  the  or- 
ganizational procedures  and  channels 
involved  in  establishing  major  policies 
and  decisions,  which  are  unnecessarily 
time  consuming  and  cumbersome. 

Another  defect  of  this  organizational 
setup  is  the  fact  that  it  creates  additional 
problems  of  commimication  with  Federal 
credit  unions  on  their  needs  and  require- 
ments. Until  higher  echelon  approval  is 
obtained  on  proposed  major  policy  mat- 
ters, the  Bureau  is  often  restricted  in 
discussing  such  matters  with  the  credit 
union  movement. 

A  prime  example  of  this  was  the  re- 
duction early  last  year  of  the  number  of 
Federal  credit  union  regions  from  nine 
to  six.  Although  this  move  was  un- 
doubtedly sound  in  the  interests  of  econ- 
omy, it  did  have  a  major  impact  upon 
Federal  credit  imions.  The  action  was 
taken  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  without  advance  communica- 
tion, warning,  or  discussion  with  the 
credit  unions  affected.  Certainly,  a  pro- 


ductive discussion  in  advance  of  the  re- 
organization would  have  been  extremely 
valuable  to  all  parties  in  this  ."ction  and 
would  have  materially  alleviated  the 
concern  and  confusion  wnich  resulted 
from  the  completely  unexpected  an- 
nouncement. 

One  of  the  important  features  of  the 
bill  before  lis  is  the  creation  of  a  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Advisory  Board  to 
be  appointed  by  ti^e  President,  by  and 
witii  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  Tins  Ad- 
visory Board,  composed  of  one  represent- 
ative from  each  of  the  Federal  credit 
union  regions  with  a  Chairman  to  be  ap- 
pointed from  the  country  at  large,  ■v^lll 
be  a  major  factor  in  improving  com- 
munication between  the  administration 
and  the  Federal  creait  imions  which  it 
will  supervise.  Representing  all  sections 
of  the  coimtry,  with  the  diverse  prob- 
lems which  each  has,  the  Advisory  Board 
will  provide  a  two-'way  chaimel  of  com- 
munication between  the  administration 
and  the  Federal  credit  unions.  Through 
the  Board  m.embers.  information  on  ♦ 
needs  and  problems  of  the  Federal  credit 
unions  can  flow  freely  to  the  administra- 
tion; and  administration  proposals  can 
be  made  known  to  the  field  easUy  and 
quickly  so  that  the  supervisory  agency 
can  have  the  added  benefit  of  various 
viewpoints  and  the  knowledge  of  experi- 
enced credit  union  representatives. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  in  recent 
years  to  provide  this  two-way  commu- 
nication through  a  liaison  committee  of 
credit  imion  organization  representa- 
tives. While  this  has  had  some  small  de- 
gree of  success,  it  has  generally  been  im- 
satisfactory  both  to  the  Bureau  of  Fed- 
eral Credit  Unions  and  to  the  credit 
union  industry.  The  committee  has,  had 
no  formal  standing,  and  as  such  its  value 
to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  has  been 
materially  undermined.  That  same  lack 
of  formal  recognition  has  created  dis- 
satisfaction on  the  part  of  credit  unions 
themselves  with  this  informal  arrange- 
ment. At  best,  the  arrangement  has  been 
far  from  successful  and  generally  un- 
satisfactory to  all  concerned. 

You  will  note  that  one  of  the  amend- 
ments the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee has  made  in  the  legislation  as 
passed  by  the  House  is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Presidentially  appointed 
Board  as  advisory  to  the  Administrator 
of  the  National  Credit  Union  Adminis- 
tration. The  committee  felt  that  more 
efifective  administration  would  result  if 
responsibility  was  clearly  vested  in  the 
Administrator,  with  the  part-time  Board 
in  an  advisory  role.  We  believe  that  the 
proper  function  of  the  Board  is  to  ad- 
vise the  full-time  Administrator,  but  that 
the  Administrator  would  have  the  clear- 
cut  responsibility  for  the  conduct  and 
decisions  of  the  administration. 

This  bill  will  give  the  Administrator 
the  tools  with  which  to  operate  more  ef- 
fectively and  efficiently.  As  an  example, 
the  present  Bureau  is  dependent  on  of- 
fices outside  his  control  and  jurisdiction 
for  legal  opinions  and  advice.  Now  the 
Director  must  go  to  lawyers  in  the  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Service  Division  of 
the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  In  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
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Undoubtedly,  as  qualified  as  this  staff 
Is  to  provide  this  advice.  It  Is  not  pri- 
marily oriented  to  credit  unions  and 
their  problems  of  operation.  Even  more 
Important  Is  the  fact  that  this  sUfl  has 
other  pressing  demands,  and  that  pri- 
orities In  operations  are  controlled  by 
other  oCQclaJs.  A  separate  agency  would 
have  Its  own  legal  counsel — one  whose 
expertise  would  be  solely  devoted  to 
credit  unions. 

The  present  Bureau  Ls  also  dependent 
on  other  agencies  for  Its  personnel  ad- 
ministration While  thLs  Is  not  as  critical 
as  Ls  Its  dependence  for  legal  advice. 
It  IS  stlU  an  undesirable  situation  With 
over  450  employees,  a  personnel  office  of 
its  own  would  be  most  desirable  This 
again,  can  be  effected  under  the  meas- 
ure we  have  before  us 

A  vitally  important  consideration  in 
this  measure  to  create  a  National  Credit 
Union  Adminustration  is  the  fact  that 
It  will  not  cost  the  Government  a  single 
cent.  Fiscal  year  1969  marlcs  the  15th 
year  that  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions  has  operated  solely  on  funds  re- 
ceived from  Feder:\l  credit  unions  for 
chartering  and  supervisory  services. 
Since  fiscal  1954.  Congress  has  not  had 
to  appropriate  funds  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Federal  creiit  union  pro- 
gram. 

The  proposed  legislation  makes  no 
change  m  this  situation  The  independ- 
ent National  Credit  Union  AdminLstra- 
tlon  will  continue  to  be  supported  entire- 
ly by  fees  as.'^essed  for  chartering,  ex- 
amining, and  supervising  Federal  credit 
uni3a=  Theje  ffes  I  emphasue  wuuld 
be  paid  by  the  Federal  credit  unions 
them>elve.s  Nc:  only  would  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration  be  an  in- 
dependent agency— it  would  also  be  a 
flnanciaUy  independent  agency  sup- 
ported entirely  by  the  Federal  credit 
unions  which  it  .serv-e'* 

Certainly.  Federal  credit  unions  who 
will  pay  th"  CDst  of  this  a^^ncy  and  who 
desiie  >o  strongly  an  Independent  Na- 
tional Cred.t  Union  Administration  de- 
serve to  have  the  prestige,  the  recogni- 
tion, and  the  equality  which  an  inde- 
pendent aaency  will  ^ive  them 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  this  legislation  would  not  create  an- 
other Government  agency  per  -je— it 
would  merely  elevate  the  exl.stmg  iper- 
visory  agency,  the  Bureau  of  Federal 
Credit  Unions,  to  an  independent  ascncy 
status  as  tiie  National  Credit  Umon  Ad- 
ministration. It  would  enhance  the  pres- 
tige and  status  of  Federal  credit  unions 
and  give  deserved  recognirion  to  the  over 
11  million  Americans  who  are  Federal 
credit  umon  members 

I  shall  not  go  into  further  details  on 
the  provnsior^  of  this  bill.  But  one  point 
deserves  to  be  emphasized — that  this 
bill  does  not  in  any  way  alter  the  present 
provisions  of  th"  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  insofar  as  the  powers  and  restric- 
tions placed  upon  actual  Federal  credit 
union  operations  and  control  are  con- 
cerned 

My  support  of  this  measure,  as 
amended  by  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  is  based  upon  two  major  con- 
siderations; first,  that  the  nearly  13.000 
Federal  credit  unions  with  over  11  mil- 


lion members  are  entitled  to  the  same 
Independent  supervisory  agency  as  are 
our  other  financial  institutions;  and. 
second,  that  this  propo.sed  legislation 
will  be  vklthout  cost  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
emmcnt  since  the  Federal  credit  unions 
themselves  will,  a.s  they  have  for  the  past 
15  years,  provide  the  entire  financial 
support  through  assessed  supervisory 
and  p.\aminlng  fees 

This  is  sound  legi.slatlon  in  my  opin- 
ion; it  Is  legi.slatlon  which  has  t)een 
t-anied  and  which  Is  Justified  by  the 
record  Federal  credit  unior^s  have  estab- 
lished in  35  years  of  existence.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  Federal  credit 
uiuons  have  asked  for  this  legislation. 
Why  sliDuld  we  dcnj-  them  the  riitht  to 
an  Improved  and  more  effective  super- 
visen.'  agoncv  which  they  have  so  clearly 
Justified  ar.d  earned,  and  for  which 
they— and  Uiey  alone-will  fc-ot  the  bill? 
I  wlioleheartedly  rec<)mniend  to  the 
Senate  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr  Pre.-ident.  there 
are  a  number  ot  leaM.ns  why  I  think  this 
bill  should  be  rejected  In  the  first  place. 
I  do  not  think  it  will  give  the  credit 
unions  what  they  want,  or  what  they 
hope  to  get  out  of  it. 

In  the  second  place,  because  of  a  sit- 
uation that  has  arisen  since  fiie  bill  was 
introduced  and  considered  in  cumi'iiiTee, 
I  think  it  ha-  Income  untimely. 

It  may  well  be  that  if  this  bill  is  p:u<;  cd, 
cverythu^g  that  It  creates  will  have  to 
be  done  over  again,  for  a  reason  which  I 
shall  also  explain  later 

It  was  brought  out  clearly  in  te-ii- 
mony  before  our  Banking  and  Currency 
Com.mlttee  that  the  maior  p'lrpose  <>l 
this  Ir-gislation  is  to  pro\'ide  "prestipe 
and  recocnit.on  to  Federal  credit  imrms 
\\  hich  thev  have  earned  and  deserved" 
A.-  a  member  of  a  credit  union  and  a 
member  of  the  committee  which  has  ju- 
rl.sdictlon  over  credit  unions.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  credit  unions  have  provided 
g-cat  benefits  to  savers  and  borrowers. 
In  many  cases,  individuals  are  able  to 
borrow  from  a  credit  union  at  rate.s  which 
arc  more  advanta-^eous  to  them  than 
from  any  other  source  Credit  unions  in 
such  instances  are  obviously  providing 
a  .service  to  their  members,  and  they 
deserve  recogntion  for  that  service  and 
whatever  prestige  comes  about  as  a  re- 
sult of  it 

I  might  .^Iso  pc>int  out  that  many  credit 
unions  are  now  paying  6  percent  on  .sav- 
ings to  their  shareholders,  while  all  other 
federally  charft-red  institutions  are  for- 
bidden to  pay  such  a  '•ate  on  regular 
savings  account:-.  So  credit  unions  al- 
ready have  that  advantage  This  is  an 
obvious  service  to  members  of  the  credit 
union,  and  it  gr'i'vs  out  of  this  letial  ad- 
vantage. Thus,  I  do  not  question  tliat 
Federal  credit  unions  have  played  a  sig- 
nificant ■■role";  and  I  feel  that  their 
future  impact  if  channeled  in  the  right 
areas,  car  be  even  more  siirniflcant  than 
It  has  been  In  the  past  Hov.ever,  It  seems 
to  me  that  some  leaders  in  the  move- 
ment are  hungr>'  for  public  acclaim  and 
personal  recognition  and  think  that  this 
can  be  generated  by  legislation. 

The  lending  and  borrowing  activities 
of  many  credit  unions  have  been  supple- 
mented   by    counseling    services    which 


have  provided  recognition  and  prestige 
to  the  credit  union  movement.  I  feel  that 
it  is  not  only  impossible  for  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  providing  prestige  and 
recognition  above  that  which  the  indus- 
try' Itself  can  earn,  but  also,  that  It  Is 
unwise  to  attempt  it  chiefly  to  satisfy 
someone's  pride. 

It  was  suggested  in  our  hearings  that 
the  establishment  of  an  independent 
agency  for  the  supervision  of  Federal 
credit  unions  would  place  credit  union 
affairs  on  a  par  with  such  agencies  as 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  Our  com- 
mittee does  not  have  Jurisdiction  over 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  or  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  but  we  do 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  If  credit  unions  feel 
that  the  establishment  of  an  Independ- 
ent agency  is  the  key  to  stability  for  their 
organizations,  they  should  realize  that 
during  the  last  10  years  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  has  had  nine  Ad- 
muiLstrators,  and  financial  Institutions 
which  operate  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Small  Busines.s  Administration  have, 
therefore,  had  an  extremely  difficult  time 
uf  it  i'  they  a-c  le.ilou.--  >  f  whit  they  may 
consider  unequal  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  I 
wo  lid  like  to  .'id  that,  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  rr -  ponsible  for  the  regu- 
lator, agencie-  and  legislation  regarding 
financial  institutions.  I  am  sure  that  the 
problems  of  the  credit  unions  have  had 
as  prompt  and  thoughtful  attention  as 
those  of  banks,  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciation'-, and  m.utual  savinjrs  banks.  We 
have  even  the  same  consideration  to  the 
need.-  and  desires  of  Federal  credit  unions 
as  would  be  the  case  if  they  were  to 
achieve  the  new  status  they  seem  to 
want  so  much 

\Vf  received  testimony  during  our 
hen'-ngs  that  the  rrerent  Bureau  of  Fed- 
eral Credit  Unions  is  a  "stepchild"  in 
the  Federal  Government  hierarchy, 
buried  at  a  third  level  in  the  Federal 
bureaucracy.  It  is  true  that  in  earlier 
vears  the  responsibility  for  administering 
the  Federal  credit  union  program  was 
shifted  from  one  department  to  another 
Ev.d  that  it  lacked  the  continuity  of  sup- 
port which  it  has  received  in  recent  years. 
In  1948.  however,  the  program  was  as- 
signed to  the  predecessor  of  the  present 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Weliare  and  heis  been  an  important  divi- 
sion of  that  Cabinet-level  agency  ever 
since  It  was  created  by  President  Eisen- 
hower. Federal  credit  unions  have  grown 
and  flourished  in  number,  assets,  and 
membership  imder  the  present  adminis- 
trative setup.  One  need  only  look  at  the 
growth  statistics  to  be  convinced  of  that 
fact 

Since  1948,  the  number  of  Federal 
credit  union-  has  more  than  tripled, 
while  their  counterparts.  State -chartered 
credit  unions,  have  only  doubled  in  num- 
ber. Assets  in  Federal  credit  unions  have 
Increased  more  than  thirty-threefold 
during  the  same  period,  while  assets  in 
State-chartered  credit  imions  have  in- 
creased by  only  nineteenfold.  Member- 
ship in  Federal  credit  unions  is  more  than 
seven  times  what  it  was  In  1948.  while 
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membership  In  State-chartered  credit 
unions  is  about  five  times  as  great.  These 
statistics  not  only  show  the  Federal  credit 
unions  have  had  a  phenomenal  growth  in 
numbers,  assets,  and  membership,  but 
that  their  Federal  status  has  been  a  de- 
sirable environment  because  their  growth 
has  significantly  exceeded  that  of  State- 
chartered  credit  unions.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Federal  credit  unions  have 
prospered  under  the  present  arrange- 
ment, and  that  under  tlie  present  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions,  Mr.  J.  Deane  Gannon,  a  good 
relationship  between  the  Bureau  and 
Federal  credit  unions  has  always  been 
maintained.  Of  course,  there  have  some- 
times been  differences  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  supervisory  bureau  and  the 
supervi-sed.  It  would  be  imfortunate  and 
suspicious  ii  the  officials  charged  with 
administering  a  program  would  always 
.<^ee  eye  to  eye  with  those  whom  they 
regulate. 

In  our  hearings  on  K.R.  2.  a  CUNA— 
which  means  Credit  Union  National  As- 
sociation— Internationa!  rei>resentative 
testified  that  the  credit  union  movement 
was  solidly  behind  H.R.  2  and  made  a 
special  point  of  the  claim  that  they  rep- 
resented approximately  90  percent  of  all 
credit  unim;-  in  this  country.  I  have  dis- 
covered that  many  of  the  credit  unions 
whom  they  claim  to  repiesent  did  not 
know  what  was  contained  in  H.R.  2  nor 
had  a  survey  been  made  of  their  local 
credit  iminns  to  lind  out  whether.  In  fact, 
they  did  ruprort  the  i>osit.ion  of  the  Na- 
tional /.--.sorintion.  At  one  Defense  Credit 
Union  Council  meeting,  for  example,  the 
question  was  asked,  •How  many  were 
familiar  With  the  provuioiiS  of  H.R.  2?" 
It  was  decided  by  the  olTicers  who,  in- 
cidentally, are  tied  in  with  CUNA,  In- 
ternational, that  the  question  was  not 
a  fair  one  because  of  the  word  "familiar" 
and  that  a  person  might  be  somewhat 
aware  of  what  was  contained  but  would 
not  feel  that  he  could  state  that  he  was 
familiar  with  the  bill.  Tlie  question  was 
then  amended  to  ask  anyone  who  was 
generally  familiar  with  the  contents  of 
the  proposals  to  so  indicate.  Not  more 
than  15  of  the  50  persons  represented 
had  even  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
proposal.  Following  that  show  of  the 
lack  of  information  about  the  proposal, 
those  present  weie  then  asked  how  many 
supported  H.R.  2.  Only  fix  or  seven  in- 
dicated su':)port  for  the  proposal.  Mr. 
President.  I  repeat  that  only  six  or  seven 
out  of  a  total  of  50  at  a  meeting  is  not 
solid  support.  This  Is  not  an  isolated  In- 
cident, and  yet  it  has  been  represented  to 
our  committee  that  most  of  the  credit 
unions  throughout  the  country  support 
this  measure. 

When  the  witness  representing  CUNA, 
International,  was  before  our  commit- 
tee, the  strongest  criticism  that  could  be 
made  of  the  present  Biu-eau  of  Federal 
Credit  Unions  was  that  it  did  not  sdways 
consult  with  CUNA  before  taking  action 
which  would  affect  credit  imlon  opera- 
tions. Generally,  this  criticism  is  very 
interesting  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
CUNA  has  obviously  not  consulted  with 
its  own  members  with  respect  to  the 
provisions  involved  in  H.R.  2.  The  largest 
credit  union  in  the  world,  the  Navy  Fed- 


eral Credit  Union,  has  recently  aa- 
noimced  its  aCailation  with  another  group 
called  the  National  Association  of  Fed- 
eral Credit  Unions,  the  organization 
which  CUNA,  International,  refers  to  as  a 
"rump  group."  I  asked  the  management 
of  the  Navy  Federal  Credit  Union  why 
they  decided  to  become  members  in 
NAFCU.  and  the  answer  I  received  was 
that  NAFCU  actually  does  consult  its 
members  before  it  takes  a  position  and 
actually  tries  to  find  out  how  they  feel 
about  credit  union  matters. 

In  my  discussions  with  credit  union 
officials,  I  have  asked  whether  they  feel 
that  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions 
has  been  fair  and  helpful  in  its  dealings 
with  them.  The  overwhelming  majority 
of  those  with  whom  I  have  talked  have 
answered  in  the  affirmative  and  have  had 
little  criticism,  if  any,  of  the  relation- 
ship between  their  credit  union  and  the 
Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  this  pretty 
well  defines  the  support  and  opposition 
for  H.R.  2.  CUNA  supported  H.R.  2  as 
passed  by  the  House.  The  bill  passed  by 
the  House  contained  special  advantages 
and  special  treatment  for  CUNA.  Inter- 
national, over  any  other  credit  union 
group.  The  Senate  bill  does  not  contain 
those  provisions.  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  from  information  which  has 
come  to  my  attention,  that  while  the 
Washington  office  of  CUNA  gives  lip 
service  to  the  Senate  version,  in  fact,  It 
is  privately  telling  its  State  league  officials 
that  it  really  does  not  support  the  bill. 
Those  State  leagues  which  blindly  fol- 
low CUNA  have  in  turn  apparently 
passed  on  information  to  their  members 
without  bothering  to  see  if  the  informa- 
tion was  correct.  Some  credit  union 
managements  are  sufficiently  on  their 
toes  to  check  into  the  facts  before  writing 
their  Congressmen  and  Senators.  I  find 
that  those  who  have  checked  into  the 
facts  are  not  "Tilling  to  accept  the  CUNA 
"line." 

In  testimony  before  our  committee  and 
in  communications  received,  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  independent  agency  was 
opposed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the 
administration  is  opposed  to  the  bill,  for 
many  reasons,  including  one  which  I 
shall  outline  in  greater  detail  in  a  min- 
ute. The  National  Association  of  Federal 
Credit  Unions  which  was  established  a 
little  more  than  2  years  ago  and  now 
has  members  which  have  about  10  to  12 
percent  of  the  total  assets  of  Federal 
credit  unions  also  opposes  this  legisla- 
tion, chiefly,  I  suppose,  because  of  the 
special  privilege  which  w£is  written  into 
the  House  version  of  the  bill  which  would 
be  damaging  to  any  other  credit  union 
association  or  credit  imion  not  a  member 
of  an  association. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  sure  that  CUNA 
is  hoping  that  when  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate go  to  conference,  the  House  version 
of  the  bill  will  prevail. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  indicated 
that  there  Is  another  reason  why  I  think 
the  bill  should  not  be  passed  at  this  time, 
and  that  is  the  question  of  timing. 

In    his     economic     message     which 
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reached  us  last  Monday,  the  President 
announced  that,  acting  on  authority 
which  he  possesses,  he  will  appoint  a 
top-level  commission  to  study  the  whole 
problem  of  our  financial  intermediaries, 
banks,  savings  and  loan  associations,  and 
credit  unions.  This,  I  have  been  told,  is 
intended  to  be  the  most  serious  study 
made  since  the  Aldrich  Commission,  out 
of  which  the  whole  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem was  created.  The  study  will.  I  am 
sure,  encompass  the  structure  of  these 
institutions  internally,  their  functions, 
their  relationship  to  each  other  and,  I 
suppose,  that  as  a  result  of  this  study, 
we  may  see  what  someone  has  described 
as  a  "merger  to  the  center." 

In  other  words,  we  may  well  see  a 
broader  distribution  of  powers  now  held 
separately  by  these  different  iiLstitutions. 
They  will.  I  am  sure,  study  all  areas  of 
Government  in  relation  to  the  financial 
institutions,  the  process  of  Government 
regulations,  the  question  of  insurance 
which  I  want  to  talk  about  In  a  few  min- 
utes, and  the  question  of  taxes.  At  this 
point,  I  do  not  need  to  remind  my  friends 
in  the  credit  union  movement  that  they 
are  the  only  lending  institutions  now 
with  a  broad  charter  that  escape;  some 
degree  of  Fedeial  taxation. 

If  we  pass  this  bill,  it  becomes  law.  and 
w  e  set  up  a  new  pattern  for  credit  unions. 
iJr.en  within  a  year,  presumably,  the  com- 
mission will  come  back  with  a  lecora- 
mendation  which  may  recommend  a 
completely  different  patt,ern  thar.  the  one 
v.hlch  the  bill  would  set  up. 

Therefore.  I  think  we  a:e  in  a  sense 
wasting  time,  effort,  and  moiiey  under 
the  circumstances.  Instead  of  pressing 
for  the  pending  Dill.  I  think  credit  imions 
would  be  well  advised  to  use  tlieir  re- 
sources and  staffs  to  prepare  them.relves 
to  present  the  most  useful  and  vo-'.:able 
system  possible  to  the  commission  when 
it  is  in  operation. 

I  expect — and  I  have  no  right  lo  do 
more  than  speculate — that  the  person- 
nel of  this  commission  will  be  announced 
within  th'»  next  month  or  two  and  that 
it  will  swi'ig  into  immediate  activity. 

Therefore,  I  have  felt  that  the  pending 
legislation  is  bad.  It  is  bad  because  of 
the  atmosphere  in  which  it  was  gen- 
erated— the  desire  for  prestige  on  the 
part  of  one  particular  association — and 
this  question  of  timing  which,  I  think,  is 
unfortimate,  but  which  I  must  admit  the 
committee  did  not  know  about  when  the 
bill  was  passed. 

In  summary,  this  proposal  does  not 
promise  to  improve  the  status  or  prestige 
of  Federal  credit  unions  It  does  not 
promise  to  overcome  any  difficulties 
which  they  may  have  had  with  regula- 
tory authorities  under  the  present  ar- 
rangement. It  is  opposed  by  many  Fed- 
eral credit  unions  and  will  result  in  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  administering  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act.  This  Increase 
must  be  borne  eventually  by  the  individ- 
ual credit  union  members.  For  these  rea- 
sons. I  recommend  that  the  Senate  re- 
ject this  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  an  amendment 
to  offer.  It  is  my  imderstanding  that  with 
the  offering  of  the  amendment,  we  go  on 
a  time  limitation. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Scn- 
at'T  ;5  conect 

M"  PROXMIRE.  Mr  P:e>ident.  I  ^im 
rlcascd  lo  i\x-y^.n  H  R  2.  the  biU  v.hich 
ttoul-i  establish  an  u.dopcndenr  j -enc.v 
for  Fulo.al  crydit  un.cns.  Fedoriilly 
chanered.  as  '.vei:  a.<  State  c:edit  nni'  ns 
play  a  \1tai  r  ile  :a  our  economy.  Tl'.c.e 
arc  r.tai'A-  24.C00  credit  unions  in  the 
country  and  .f  thL^  amount,  approxi- 
mately 13.000  c::e  federally  churteicd 
c'.e^i.  unions. 

Tiicre  an  li'.orc  credit  unions  in  the 
CJU-r  :y  than  any  other  type  cf  financial 
lni:i;:uuon<.  The  nuir.Ler  of  federally 
chartered  credit  unions  exceeds  the 
nu  -.-.ber  of  nalional  b;\nV:s  and  the  nun-.- 
bor  of  federally  chartered  -.-ivlnss  and 
l^an  association.' 

Over  t3.e  last  30  years,  the  am''.i-U  of 
savingi  in  cred::  unions  has  grown  from 
?  mea-L.  t3C0  million  to  ever  .?13  billion. 
Marcj^er,  the  percentage  of  all  loans 
h''ld  bv  crerlit  unions  mcrea-cd  fr3m  3  3 
per  tnt  in  1941  to  1''  5  percent  in  196D. 
Gien  the  tremendous  growth  of  the 
credr.  union  movement,  it  js  entirely 
flti.n-  and  proper  that  tn  independent 
a^encv  be  establ;.hod  at  the  Federal  lo.  el 
to  saicrvise  uderally  chartered  credit 
union? 

Savings  and  l">an  associations  are  su- 
per.:- i  by  an  independent  asency.  t)-.o 
Fedei?-1  Home  Loan  BarJc  Board.  Ci  m- 
merc  ?1  banks  .iie  ■;uper\i5-"d  by  the  Fed- 
eral De:JOcit  Ir.  urance  Corporation  and 
the  Ftderal  Reserve  Board,  both  of 
which  i.re  indtpend'^at  arencies  3y  v. ay 
of  ccn;viu'.t.  the  Bu  eau  oi  Federal  Credit 
Unions  which  superv.se-  federally  char- 
tered cred.t  unions  is  buried  deep  withm 
the  De;:artment  of  Heal'h.  Educa- 
t  on,  and  Welfare.  The  Bureau  ma-^t 
golhrou'^h  several  layers  of  tht:  HEW 
bureaucracy  before  it  i5  able  to  obtain 
deci--ion.s  en  important  matters  affecting 
cred.i  umon.-^. 

Ac  John  Gardner,  the  former  Secre- 
tar:-  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
has  pomted  o-t  the  Department  of 
Health  Educaf.on.  and  Welfare  i.s  per- 
haps the  most  iirflun^'  and  the  m-<st 
difficult -'c-aomnister  agency  m  Wash- 
ington The  Secetary  has  an  incedibly 
wid*"  field  o'  responsibilities  ranging 
from  the  Naticnrd  Instivites  of  Health 
to  the  Office  of  Education  It  i>  little 
wonder  that  :he  officials  of  tlie  Depart- 
mer.t  have  little  nme  to  de-  ote  to  the 
fchnical  detaUs  and  tr^blcm.--  of  the 
Burcru  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  To  a 
department  concerned  -vith  es'ablishm-' 
policies  in  the  field  of  education,  health, 
and  welfare,  tho  compicned  task  of 
supervLMnt;  13  000  financial  in-fi'uticns 
must  at  best  receive  only  second  or  third 
priority.  ^  , 

For  ell  of  these  reasons,  we  need  to 
have  a  \igorcu.  and  independent  aeency 
to  •jrx'rvi.'ic  lelerally  chartered  credit 
unions.  We  need  an  asency  more  re- 
sp:insi'.e  to  the  c.-ed.t  union  niDvem^nt 
and  to  the  Ccn-'re=^.  We  need  an  a::ency 
tha:  13  able  uj  adjust  :  i  rapidly  chanem- 
coKditicns  in  oar  credit  ecmomy  Mth- 
cut  oeccming  tnmeslied  m  bureaucratic 
redl<ipe. 

By  IhLs  '.egt.lation.  the  Congress  is  at 
long  last  giving  recognition  to  the  credit 
union  movemL^r.t  Credit  unions  have  fi- 
nally become  of  age  in  our  rinan>.ial  sys- 


tem More  than  23  million  .Americans  are 
credit  union  members  Credit  unioiu  now 
account  lor  uver  13  percent  of  the  con- 
sumer c  edit  'ju^ine.s  and  their  volume 
L>  Krov  mg  subitantially.  The  credit  union 
movemoni  is  entitled  to  the  effvctive.  in- 
dependent and  ic-puiuive  supervision 
cnj.r.ed  by  other  finan.  lal  institutions. 

I,  therefore,  enthusiastically  support 
II  R.  2  and  recommend  Us  passage  ly  the 
S^;!rite 

IltMLFlK    or    -»tE    Vt-nOR 

Mr.  PROXMIRF..  Mr.  Pre5ldent.  I  a^k 
unanimous  toat-nt  tliat  Mr  Hugh  H. 
Smitli  Mr.  Kc'inetli  A  McU-^n.  Mr. 
John  R.  EvaJis,  aiul  ^uth  other  nienibers 
of  the  staff  of  the  B.nikiiig  and  Currency 
Committee  as  may  bo  necersary,  l.e  al- 
!  wed  the  privilege  of  the  flo<M  during 
the  consideration  nf  tiie  per.dinjr  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER  With'jUt 
oblection.  it  ..^  -f  ordered 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  Pre^dcnt.  as  I 
understand  it.  the  Senator  Iroin  Utah  has 
pomted  ( ut  that  under  the  unanimous- 
c  :n-ent  af:re:ment.  a.s  the  first  amend- 
ment is  ofTered.  the  time  limitation  g:cj, 
into  i. fleet 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator IS  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr  President,  it  Ls  my 
understanding  that  there  is  a  time  lina- 
tation  of  r  _■  hours  on  the  amendment  I 
yield  myself  such  time  a.s  I  may  require 
of  the  4=)  minutes  allocated  under  the 
agreement  to  the  proponents  of  the 
amtndnent 

Tl.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator i.-  reco£,ni7cd 

.\MENDMt.NT     NO     S7  1 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr  President,  I  call 
up  anundment  No  271.  which  would 
amend  H.R  2  so  as  to  provide  for  share 
insurance  of  all  Federal  credit  union 
member  accoutus. 

The  PRESroING  OFFICER.  The 
anendment  will  be  stattd. 

The  assistant  legislatue  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BEINNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanmious  con.:L'nt  that  furtiier  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  di.^iJ^n.-ed  w.th. 

?,Ir.  Pre- '.dent.  I  should  like  to  make 
one  correction  in  the  amendnunt  which 
I  introduced  :n  behalf  of  myself,  the 
Senator  from  Texa-^  iMr.  Tower  >  and 
tiie  Senator  from  Massachusetts  <Mr. 
Brooke  ' 

On  pr'ge  14.  line  15  the  figure  shown  is 
$15,000  However,  smce  submittinrr  the 
ammdment  on  November  7.  1!>G9.  the 
amount  of  insuranLC  provided  on  ac- 
counts in  other  financial  motitutions  has 
tieen  increa.sed  to  S20.000. 

Tlierefore.  in  order  to  conform  we  have 
modified  the  amendment  to  rend  $20,000, 
and  the  RtcoRo  ^-hould  so  show. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

-jbieet:..n.  it  is  .o  oidered:  and.  without 

objection,  the  amendment,  as  modified. 

will  be  rn.nttd  m  the  Record. 

The  amendment  as  modified,  ordered 

to  bo  printed  in  the  RrcoRo.   reads  as 

follows: 

H  H    e 

On  puge  3.  between  I.nes  17  .ind  18.  instrt. 
the  fcHowlng  riew  socMun 

"Section  1  The  Federal  Crcfllt  Un! rn  Act 
(12  use    1751-1772)   Is  amended  — 
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Ml    by  inseriim;  immfdlultly  above  tl.e 

heading  of  section  2  the  loUuwln^; 

•   TITI.E   I— fr.UERAL  CUrDIT   UNIONS  , 

•  ^2)    by  ledcoignailng  secUoiif  2  throutjli 

20  as  sections  101  through  119.  re-speclively. 

•'i3)   by  redes'. snat'.ng  seclloiii  21  through 

28  as  sectlon-s  3ol  Ihr^  ugh  308  respectively. 

und 

"i-l)  by  inserting  Immediately  above  the 
heading  ol  sectiLU  Sol  a.-;  rede  Ignatcd  by 
this  section  the  following: 

••  TITLE    III— MI.'-CELLANEOUS 
PUOVIblONS'  ". 

Ou  p.'.ge  5,  strike  out  lines  18  and  19  and 
Inaerl  :n  lieu  thereof  the  fcUoAing: 

•Sec.  2.  Section  101  of  the  1-ecn.r.il  Credit 
tTnlcui  Act.  as  rede.slgna  ed  by  section  1,  is 
.ancuflia  by  striking  out  p:irut;raphs". 

On  page  5.  line  -4.  strike  cut  "and". 

Oil  page  6.  ;ine  -.  strike  out  the  period  and 
the  quotiuion  miirlis  and  insert  in  lieu 
thorcof  a  semicolon. 

On  page  6,  between  lines  2  and  3,  mscrt  the 
lollowicg: 

•.5)  the  terms  'member  account'  aiid  'ac- 
count' (When  referring  to  the  account  of  a 
member  of  a  credit  union i  nu;ui  a  share 
certificate,  or  deposit  account  of  a  member 
of  a  credit  union  of  a  type  approved  by  the 
Administrator: 

"(6)  the  term  State  crfdit  uni<  n'  me.tns  a 
credit  union  org  mized  under  the  laws  cf  any 
State  which  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Admln- 
istriiior  provide  for  the  t  ruriinlz.ition  of  credit 
unloixs  similar  In  principle  and  objective  to 
Federal  credit  unlon.s. 

'■(7)  the  term  'in.-ured  credit  union'  meana 
a  Federal  or  St  ite  credit  unlLm  the  member 
accounts  of  which  are  Insured  in  accord- 
ance with  title  II: 

■•(8>  the  term  Fund'  means  the  National 
Credit   Union  Sliare   Insurance  Fund: 

■  (9)  the  term  nornta'.  opera' ing  level', 
when  applied  to  the  Fund,  means  a:i  ;anount  j; 
equal  to  2  per  cenfum  of  the  aggregate  O 
amount  of  member  accounts  In  and  creditor  X 
obligations   of.    insured    credit    unions;    and 

"(10)  the  term  'creditor  obligations',  with 
respect  to  a  cred!*  union,  means  the  sum 
of  ( 1 )  mf^neys  borrowed  and  owing  by  the 
credit  union!  (2(  acc;  iints  payable  of  the 
credit  '.mlon.  and  (3i  oti.er  liabilities  of  the 
credit  union  but  not  including  member  ac- 
counts, un  hvlded  profits,  and  reserves." 

On  pafte  6,  line  3,  strike  out  "2'  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "S". 

On  page  6,  .^trlke  out  lines  10  through  13 

and    insert    In    lieu    thereof   the    following: 

•■?,r.r.  4    Section  102  of  the  Federal  Credit 

Union  Act.  as  redesli^nated    by  section  1  of 

this  Act    Is  amended  to  read: 

"    rREATTf'N    OF    ADMINlSrRATION 

"  'Sec  102  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
In  the  execu-'  " 

On  page  8,  beginning  with  line  25,  strike 
out  through  line  1  on  page  9  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•SEC  5  S'-cncn  301  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act,  as  redesignated  by  section  1  of 
this  .'^ct.  is  amended  by  addin.i  at  the  end 
there  if  a  new  '. 

On  p.tge  9.  Une  20.  strike  out  "5"  and  Insert 
l:i  Meu  thereof  "6". 

On  pajie  10.  line  !3.  strike  out  "C"  and  In- 
sert hi  lieu  iheret  f  "7". 

On  page  10.  line  21.  strike  out  "3"  and 
insert  In  Heu  thereof  "102". 

On  paTc  10,  after  line  22.  ln.=?rt  the  follow- 
in;  new  sect.ons; 

Sec.  8.  After  section  119.  a.s  redesignated 
by  section  1  of  this  Act.  Insert  the  following 
new  title- 

"  "nTLE  II— SHARE  INSURANCE 

'■  'B\SIC    .AtTHORTTy    TO    INStJRE    CKEOrT 

UNIONS 

"'Sec  201.  (a)  The  Admlnlstr.itor  shall 
Insure  member  accounts  in  all  Federal 
credit  unions,  and  all  Federal  credit  unions 


shall   become   insured,   in   the  manner  pro- 
vided In  thi  ■■  title. 

■lb)  The  .'Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
Insure,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  niembir  accounts  cf  i.ny  State 
credit  union  which  applies  for  such  in- 
t  urance. 

"  'INSURANCE    Of    FFDEllAL    C'lLDir    UNIONS 

•  'Sec.  202.  la)  (1)  Wi'hln  six  nir,nths  after 
the  enactn.ent  of  this  title,  the  j^dmlnlstra- 
trir  thall  revlev,'  the  :  na!:c!al  condition  and 
management  pehcles  rf  each  Ftderal  credit 
union  in  existence  on  the  dntp  of  such  en- 
act.ntnt  In  order  to  determine  whether  It 
ni.iv  be  in.-ured  under  this  title  -Aithout  un- 
di'.e  rWt\  to  the  Fund.  If  he  determines  that 
l:  may  be  so  .nsur.d.  he  shuU  i.'sue  to  such 
credit  union  a  certiflcate  stating  that  it  is. 
a--,  if  the  'Lite  of  issue  of  the  eertilicate,  In- 
sured ui.der  this  tit'e. 

■  (2)  If.  after  cjmplt  »lng  s'.ich  review,  the 
.\dmln:stra'or  finds  tliat  ;r.sur:\nce  of  a  Fed- 
eral credit  union  under  this  title  would  In- 
vol-.e  undMe  risk  to  the  Punti,  the  credit 
union  snail  not  be  ellg.ble  for  such  insur- 
ance until  the  .\dmlni3trat- r  nnds  that  the 
conditions  on  wli.cii  such  finding  was  based 
have  been  crrrectcel.  If  such  conditions  are 
not  corre.-tccl  with  n  a  reasonab'e  time,  speci- 
fied by  th'.  .^'Im'Tistrator  In  a  notice  to  the 
credit  unl":-.,  the  Administrator  shall,  unless 
the  cred.t  union  lixs  already  gone  Into  volun- 
tary Uqul-lritiou.  place  the  credit  union  in 
invoiuutary  liquidation  and  appi,lnt  a  llqul- 
d/itl'ig  apcn'  tiuTrfor  and  the  provisions  of 
par  graphs  ,3),  (4i,  and  '5)  of  section  114 
('  ,  shall  he  applicable  to  such  liquidation. 
If  he  finds  that  such  conditions  have  been 
ccrrerted.  lie  shall  I  sue  the  credit  union  a 
cert.tlcate  stating  that  It  Is.  as  of  the  date 
rf  the  certlt^.cate.  insured  under  this  title. 

"■(b)  Each  Federal  credit  union  char- 
tered aft<r  the  enactment  of  this  title  shall 
be  .nsurrd  under  this  title  on  and  after  the 
date  Its  ciiarter  Is  approved  by  the  Admln- 
istratcr,  and  shall  be  Issued  a  certificate  stat- 
ing that  It  is  so  Insured. 

"  'INSVRA.N'CK   or  STATE   CREDIT   UNIONS 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  Applications  for  Insurance 
under  this  title  by  any  State  credit  union 
shall  be  in  such  form  as  the  Administrator 
my  pres'-rl'ie,  and  shall  contain  an  agree- 
ment by  the  app. leant — ■ 

"•(li  to  pa-'  the  reasonable  cost  of  such 
examinations  as  the  Administrator  may  deem 
necessary  In  connection  with  the  issuing  of 
such  Insurance; 

"'(2)  to  permit  and  pay  for  the  cost  of 
such  examinations  as  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  .Administrator  may  from  time  to  time 
be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  Ftmd; 

"  'i3)  to  permit  the  Administrator  to  have 
acces';  t  any  information  or  report  with  re- 
spect to  any  exanilnatU.n  made  by  any  pub- 
lic regulatory  authority  and  furnish  any 
additional  information  wltli  respect  thereto, 
as  the  Administrator  may  require; 

■''(4i  to  provide  adequate  indemnity,  as 
determined  by  the  Administrator,  against 
losses  due  to  burijlTy.  def.ilcation,  and  sim- 
ilar causes: 

"'(5)  to  provide  adequat*  reserves  satis- 
factory to  the  Administrator,  to  be  estab- 
llslied  in  accordance  with  regulations  cf  the 
Administrator,   before    paying    dividends; 

"'(6)  not  to  Issue  or  have  outdt^ndhig 
(A)  any  demand  account  or  securities,  or 
any  otlicr  account  or  sec.T.ties  which  gtiar- 
antee  :.  definite  return  or  have  a  definite 
maturity,  or  (B)  any  chvss  of  account  or 
sccurltes  h'lvlng  preference  either  as  to  time 
or  amount  In  the  event  of  liquidation,  over 
any  otlier  class  of  account  or  securities,  or 
(C)  any  account  or  securities  the  form  of 
which  has  not  been  approved  by  the 
Adiainstrator: 

"  '(7)  to  pay  the  premium  charges  for  In- 
surance (including  the  chr.rges  required  by 
section  208(c) )  Imposed  pursuant  to  this 
title;  and 


"■(8)  to  otherwise  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  title  or  regulations  there- 
under. 

"'(b)  the  Administrator  shr.U  reject  the 
application  of  any  State  credit  union  if  he 
finds  that  the  capital  of  the  applicant  is 
impaired  or  that  its  financial  policies  or 
management  are  unsafe  cr  ii:  he  finds  that 
tne  powers  or  purpwses  ot  tiie  applicant  ;  re 
subsi.inually  dissimilar  from  tho.e  of  Fed- 
eral credit  unions  organized  under  title  I 
of  this  Act. 

"  'INSURANCE    FUND 

"  Sec.  204.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  in 
the  Trea-sury  cl  the  United  States  a  National 
Credit  Union  Shure  Insurance  Fund,  which 
shall  be  used  by  the  Administrator  .".  a  re- 
volving fund  to  carry  out  th:s  t;tl».  Money  in 
the  Fu"nd  shall  be  ava*!ablc.  upon  requisition 
by  the  Administrator,  without  fiscal  year 
limitation,  for  making  payments  under  sec- 
tion 206,  providing  assistance  and  making 
expenda-ures  under  section  207,  in  con- 
nection with  ilie  threatened  l;quin..tion  of 
Federal  credit  unions  or  the  liquidation  or 
threatened  liquidation  cf  Stute  credit  unions, 
and  for  s\:ch  administrative  and  other  ex- 
penses incurred  in  carrying  out  .his  title  as 
he  may  determine  to  be  proper. 

"'ih)  The  Administrator  may  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  invent  and 
reinvest  such  ptTtlons  of  the  Fund  as  "he 
Admiuistratcr  may  deiermir.e  is  not  needed 
lor  current  operations  in  any  interest-bearing 
stcuntieE  of  the  United  Sta.er,  cr  in  any 
securities  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  In- 
terest by  the  United  States,  or  m  bonds  or 
other  obligations  which  are  lawful  .nvest- 
ments  for  fiduciary,  trust,  and  public  funds 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  income  there- 
from shall  constitute  a  part  of  the  Fund. 

•'■(C)(1)  If,  in  the  Judgment  rf  the  Ad- 
miiilsUator,  a  loan  to  the  Find  is  required 
at  any  time  to  carry  out  thi?  title,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  make  the  loan, 
but  loans  under  this  subsection  shall  not 
exceed  in  the  aggregate  $100,000,000  out- 
standing at  any  one  time.  E.\cept  as  otherwise 
provided,  in  this  subsection  and  in  subsection 
(d) .  each  loan  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
made  on  such  terms  as  may  be  f^.xed  by 
agreement  between  the  Administrator  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

"'(2)  Interest  shall  accrue  to  the  Treas- 
ury on  the  amount  of  any  outstanding  ad- 
vances, made  to  the  Ftmd  pursuant  to  this 
sub«.ection,  on  the  basis  of  the  average  daily 
amount  of  such  outstanding  advances  de- 
termined at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  with 
respect  to  such  year,  and  the  Administrator 
shall  pay  the  Interest  so  accruing  into  the 
lYeasury  as  miscellaneous  receipt.?  annually 
from  the  Fund.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
tiry  shall  det°rmlne  the  applicable  Interest 
rate  In  advance,  by  calculating  the  average 
yield  to  maturity  (on  the  basis  of  daily 
closing  market  bid  quotations  during  the 
month  of  June  of  the  preceding  iibcal  year) 
on  outstanding  marketable  pubUc  debt  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  having  a  ma- 
turity date  of  five  or  less  ye.-irs  from  tne 
1st  day  of  such  month  of  Jtme  and  by  ad- 
Justing  such  yield  to  the  nearest  one-eighth 
of  1  j)er  centum. 

"'(3)  For  the  purposes  of  making  loans 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  of  tlie 
Treasury  Is  authorized  to  use  as  a  pubUc 
debt  transaction  the  proceeds  cf  the  sale 
of  any  securities  Issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  aud  the  pur- 
poses for  which  securities  may  be  Issued 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as 
amended,  are  hereby  extended  to  include 
such  loans.  All  loens  and  repayments  under 
this  section  shall  be  treated  as  public  debt 
transactions  of  the  United  States. 

"'(d)  So  long  as  any  loans  to  the  F*und 
are  outstanding,  the  Administrator  shall 
from  time  to  time,  and  not  less  often  than 
annually,  determine  whether  the  balajice  in 
the  Fund  is  in  excess  of  the  amount  which 


Is  In  his  Judgment  needed  to  meet  the  re- 
q-uirenients  of  the  Fund,  and  shall  pay  to  the 
Secretarv-  of  the  Treasury  sucii  e:<cesfr.  to  be 
credited  against  the  advances  to  the  Fund. 

"  'PREMIUMS    FOR    INSUKA-.CE 

•' 'riEC.  205.  la)  For  the  purpose;  ';;  this 
teciion.  the  term  "in.suraiicc  ;. e.ir"  means  the 
per:c<i  lH-^;nn:n-  on  January  1  and  ending 
on  the  foUc'.vuig  Decemtrer  31,  both  dites  in- 
clu:^!ve. 

"'(b)  On  cr  before  Janur.ry  31  of  each 
Insurance  year,  e:  ch  credit  union  which  was 
insured  u:":der  this  titl°  (and  wa^  not  in 
liquidation  I  shall,  except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (ci  »2),  p».y  to  tile  Fi  r.cl  a  premiuna 
ch  .rge  equ.il  to  one-twelfth  o:  :  per  centum 
ci  ihe  tot.il  air.oiuit  •  i  "he  mer.:ber  acccunts 
l!-..  .ind  the  crec'itor  obligaticr.s  cf.  such  credit 
union  at  the  cl^se  of  ■'he  preceding  year. 

"  '{c)  (1)  Each  Fecfral  credit  union  T,-hlch 
v.-as  in  exisieiije  '^'rior  to  tlie  eiuictnie.,:  of 
tills  title  and  .vhich  bee  nie.:  injured  under 
t.iis  title  (unless  such  insurance  :.-  effective 
on  Janu.ir;.-  1),  and  each  St.-.te  credit  union 
v.hich  becomes  in.-urcd  aittr  J.Miuary  1  of  any 
insarance  >e  .r  ^n;l  was  chartered  pr'  r  to 
tiif  beginning  of  such  yc.r,  sliali  p^;  t/  the 
r  .;nd.  for  tlie  InFurance  yc.  r  in  ".h'ch  it  be- 
cc^nies  ;n.-ured,  a  premium  charge  e^iUal  to 
cne-tv.eltth  oi  1  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  cf  the  member  acccunts  in,  end  the 
credit -r  ooligations  of,  such  credit  un::n  at 
tile  clCiC  01  the  month  befere  the  month  in 
which  it  becomes  Insured.  reduce-J  by  an 
amount  propcrtionite  to  ihe  number  of 
calendar  months  elapsed  since  the  ttginning 
cf  such  insurance  year  jnd  prior  to  such 
month  in  which  it  bcccmes  irsured.  Such 
payment  shall  be  niade  wi'hln  thirtv  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  credit  -union 
receives  tlie  certlScate  proMaod  for  m  sec- 
tion 202. 

'■'(2)  Eacii  Federal  cred  :  union  v.hich  Is 
chartered  after  enactment  of  this  title,  and 
each  State  credit  union  v.'hich  is  chartered 
after  enactment  cf  this  title  and  becomes 
insured  In  the  insurance  yeir  in  which  it  Is 
chartered,  shall  pay  to  the  Fi  nd,  for  the 
ins'urance  year  in  which  :t  is  chartered,  a 
premium  computed  in  the  following  manner: 

"  '(A)  To  the  total  amount  of  the  member 
accounts  in,  and  the  creditor  obligations  of, 
the  credit  union  at  the  close  of  the  month, 
in  which  1*  was  insured,  add  the  total  amount 
of  s'ach  member  accounts  and  creditor  obli- 
gations at  the  close  of  each  succeeding 
month  of  the  Ins'arance  year,  and  divide  the 
total  by  the  number  of  such  months  (in- 
cluding the  month  in  which  it  was  Insured) . 

"  "(Bi  From  the  figure  obtained  under  sub- 
paragraph  (A),  subtract  SIO.OOO. 

"  '(C)  Multiply  the  figure  obtained  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)    by  one-twelfth  ff  1  percent. 

"'(D)  Reduce  the  figure  obtained  tinder 
subparagraph  (Ci  by  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  r.itio  to  such  figure  as  the  n'umber 
cf  calendar  months,  In  such  Insurance  year, 
prior  to  the  month  in  which  the  credit  unlcn 
was  Insured,  bears  to  twelve.  The  tigure  oh- 
tftined     under    this    subparagraph     Is    the 

mount  of  premium  due. 
Such   premium   shall  be   paid   oa   or   before 
January  31  of  the  insurance  year  following 
the    one    in    which    the    credit    union    was 
chartered. 

"'■d)  When  any  loans  to  the  Fund  from 
the  Federal  Government  (and  the  Interest 
thereon)  have  been  repaid  and  the  amount 
In  the  Fund  eqtials  or  exceeds  the  normal 
operating  level  (as  defined  in  section  301), 
the  Administrator  may  reduce  the  premiiim 
claarge,  but  he  shall  not  red'ace  it  below  the 
amount  necessary,  in  his  Judgment,  to  main- 
tain the  Fund  at  the  normal  operating  level. 
Any  such  reduction  shall  be  eSectlve  only 
so  long  as  the  Fund  remains  at  or  above  the 
normal  operating  level  and  no  loan  to  the 
Fund  pursuant  to  section  204  is  outstanding. 

"'(e)  If  in  any  year  expenditures  from 
the  F'und  exceed  the  income  of  the  Fund,  the 
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A.l.T.!ni:>tratc,r  may  require  e»ch  Insured 
credli  union  ro  pay.  r.r  such  fiscal  year,  m 
aUd.iioa  to  the  regular  premium  charge  pay- 
able fur  such  year  under  8Uba*cUon  lai.  a 
specl.i;  premium  charge  which  shall  not  ex- 
ceed an  rtmcunt  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
regular  premium  charge 

"    PATMENT     or     INSCTlANCi: 

■■■See.  206.  (a)  Whenever  the  AJminlstra- 
tor  determines  that  the  '.iquiditlon  oi  an  in- 
sured credit  union  has  been  completed  and 
that  Uie  remaining  assets  of  the  credit  union 
are  iniufflnent  to  pay  to  each  member  the 
total  amount  of  hii  account,  the  Adminis- 
trator upon  proof  satisfactory  to  him  but 
subject  to  subsection  (bi.  shall  make  the 
following  p..yraeniA 

■Ml  He  shall  pay  to  each  member  an 
amount  equal  to  the  dlHerence  between  (A) 
the  total  amount  of  the  acrount  In  -he  mem- 
ber s  name  •  including  member  accounts.  In 
trust  for  ano'her  person),  and  iBi  the 
amount  rcelved  by  the  member  from  the  li5- 
seis  of  t^.e  >-red!t  union  with  respect  to  such 
account 

••'i2>  In  the  case  of  member  accounts  m 
Joint  tenancy,  he  shall  pay  to  the  member 
Ar;d  the  Joint  ten  .nt  an  amount  eq  jal  •  ■  the 
dlfTerence  between  (Ai  the  total  amount  of 
such  arroup.t  .ind  Bi  the  amount  received 
by  the  member  and  the  Joint  tenant  from 
the  assets  of  the  credit  union  with  respect 
to  such  account 

The  Adminli-rator  may.  however,  elect  to 
make  o;.e  or  more  partial  payments  to  .iny 
member  orlor  tc  the  compleUon  of  liquida- 
tion whenever  he  finds  that  such  ac  .on  is 
consistent  with  the  interestvS  of  the  Fund  -ind 
U  neces6irv  to  prevent  undue  hardship  to 
the  member  in-.ol'.ed.  Upon  p.iyment  ut  any 
amount  to  a  memt>€r  ui.der  thl.s  subsecUon. 
a  proportlona-e  p-irt  of  the  rlghtd  and  in- 
terests 'f  such  member  in  the  account  In- 
volved I  equal  to  the  percentage  of  such  ac- 
count represented  by  such  payment)  shall 
vest  m  the  AdmlnlstraU>r. 

•■•(bi  Where  the  total  amount  of  the  ac- 
count of  aii.  one  n.cmber  exceeds  $20  COO. 
the  m^uranve  provided  under  this  title  shall 
not  extena  u-  ..n..  part  of  such  account  In 
excess  of  ir....  fig -re,  except  as  the  Admin- 
istrator may  proUde  by  re«ulatlon  *1th  re- 
spect to  memoer  accounts  In  the  name  of  a 
mmor,  m  truit    or  in  joint  tenancy 

•'  'SPEri\L     ASSISTANCE    TO     AVOID 

Lig'-  iDarioN 

••'Sec  207  (ai  In  order  to  restore  to  nor- 
mal operatii  ti  aj-.  insured  Federal  credit 
union  threatened  with  Uqvildatlon.  the  Ad- 
mlnistritor  nuy.  whenever  in  his  jidt-m'-nt 
such  action  Is  necessary  to  protect  the  Fund 
or  the  intercuts  of  the  members  of  the  credit 
union — 

•"(1)  tAke  o\er  the  as&eti  of  and  operate 
the  credit  unlor. 

•••(2«  ma^e  leans  to.  purchase  the  assets 
of.  or  maji?  coDttioutions  to  the  credit  union. 

Of 

■  (3i  take  such  other  action  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  piuce  the  credit  union  in  a 
sounil  ana  solvent  condition 
except  that  no  contribution  made  unuer  this 
section  siia-l  exceed  the  -mount  Ahlch  the 
Adnilnutrat'ir  fluJs  to  be  reasonably  ne<,es- 
sary  to  s.r  e  tje  cost  to  the  Fund  of  liqui- 
dating the  c.-ecUt  union  involved. 

lb)  In  the  event  any  Insured  State 
tredlt  unloa  us  declared  to  be  ln.s.jlvent  by 
the  authorl'v  having  the  super. Islun  there- 
of, the  Administrator  shall  have  authority  to 
act  as  ccn.>ervator.  receiver,  or  uiher  legal 
custodian  of  such  insured  credit  ianltu.  and 
the  ser. ices.  ■  f  the  Administrator  are  hereby 
tendered  to  the  court  or  other  public  body 
htivlng  the  p<j'»er  of  app<olntment  The  Ad- 
ministrator .;h  ill  have  authority  ( 1 1  to  make 
loans  to.  purchase  the  assets  of.  or  make 
contributions  to  the  credit  union  m  order 
to  restore  It  to  normal  oper^itious  or  121  to 
pay    the    insurance   a«   provided   in   section 


206,  In  which  case  he  shall  have  power  to  bid 
for  the  assets  of  the  Insured  State  credit 
;inlou  or  to  make  .my  L.ther  dUp^ieltlon  of 
the  matter  deemed  by  him  to  be  in  the  best 
interests  '..f  all  concerned  Contributions  un- 
der claii.se  (li  of  the  pre<.edliig  sentence  may 
not  exceed  the  nmoimt  which  the  Admln- 
Utrator  hr.as  to  be  rta.-ouably  necessury  to 
save  the  co«.t  to  the  Fund  of  liquidating  the 
credit  unl:n  ur. olved. 

••'(C»  For  the  protection  of  the  Fund. 
rhe  Administrator,  without  regard  to  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act.  of  l94iJ.  may— 

•••(It  deal  with,  complete,  recon.-itruct. 
rent,  renovate  modernize.  Insure,  make  con- 
tracts for  the  management  of.  or  sell  fi)r  cash 
or  credit  or  lease  in  his  discretion,  any  real 
proper- y  acquired  or  held  by  him  under  this 
section,  and 

■••i21  assign  or  sell  at  public  or  private 
sale,  or  -jtherwlse  dispose  of,  any  evidence  of 
debt,  contract,  claim,  personal  property  or 
security  as-slgned  to  or  held  by  h'.m  under 
this  section 

Section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  shall 
not  apply  to  any  purchase  or  contract  for 
services  or  supplies  made  or  entered  Into 
by  the  Administrator  under  this  sei^'tun  If 
the  amount  thereof  d.^s  .-.ot  exceed  ei.OOO 
or  to  any  contract  for  hazard  Insuran-  e  on 
any  real  property  acquired  or  held  by  nim 
under  this  section. 

"id!  In  comiectl-m  with  the  liquidation 
of  any  insured  credit  union,  the  Adminis- 
trator -.hall  have  the  poAt-r  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  and  collect  all  obllgutlons  to  the 
credit  union,  to  settle,  compromise,  or  re- 
lease claims  In  favor  <..f  or  against  .he  credit 
union,  and  to  do  all  other  thlhi^s  that  may  be 
necessary  In  connection  therewith,  s.ibject  to 
the  regulation  of  the  court  or  other  public 
b<xly  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  matter. 

■le)  Muncy  received  by  the  Admlnls- 
trator  In  carrying  out  this  section  shall  be 
paid  into  the  Fund 

'•    TERMINATION    OT    INSrS^NCE 

••■Sec.  208  taiil)  .Any  S'ate  credit  union 
may  terminate  its  s-aa-s  as  an  Insured 
credit  unloa  under  this  title  by  giving  writ- 
ten notice  to  the  Administrator.  Such  no- 
tice may  be  given  mly  if  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  credit  union  ha.e.  within  one 
year  prior  to  the  giving  of  the  notice,  voted  to 
terminate  its  status  as  an  Insured  credit 
union 

■    (21    Whenevtr  m  the  opinion  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator   any    injured    credit    union    has 
violated  any  provision  tf  it.^  agreement  with 
the    Administrator    under    this    tl'le   or    any 
provision  of  this  ti'.le  or  any  regulation  there- 
under, or  has  knowingly  or  negligently  per- 
mitted any  of  its  officers  or  agents  to  violate 
any  provision  cf  la*  or  regulation  to  which 
the  itisured  credit  uni'  n  is  subject,  'he  Ad- 
ministrator shall   first  give  to  the  authority 
havmg  supervision  of  -he  institution.  If  any. 
a  statement  with  respect  -o  such  violaUons 
for  the   purp<  se      f   securing   the  correction 
thereof  and  shall  give  a  copv  thereof  to  the 
credit    union    In   the  case  of  a   State  credit 
union  of  a  State   where   there   is  no  s\iper- 
vlsory  authority,  and  in  the  ca.se  <'f  a  Federal 
credit    vmlon.    the    sta'emrnt    shall    be   sent 
directly  to  the  credit  union   Unle.is  such  cor- 
rection shall   be   made   within  one  hundred 
and  twenty  davs   mr  such  shorter  period  of 
time  as  the  supervlst^rv  authority.  If  any.  shall 
require),    the    Admlnlstra'or    may    Issue    an 
order   termlna'lng   the   status  of   the   credit 
union  as  an  Insured  credit  union  on  a  day 
no  earlier   than   sixty  days  after  receipt  by 
the   credit   union   of   written   notice   of   the 
Administrators  intention  to  terminate  such 
status 

■■•(b)  In  the  event  of  the  termination  of 
Its  staf.js  as  an  insured  credit  union.  Insur- 
ance of  the  member  accounts  of  a  credit 
union  to  the  extent  that  they  were  insured 
on  the  date  of  notice  by  the  credit  union 


under  paragraph  (I)  of  subsection  (a)  or 
the  Administrators  order  of  termination 
under  paragragh  (2)  thereof,  less  any 
amounts  thereafter  withdrawn  which  reduce 
the  accounts  below  the  amount  covered  by 
the  insurance  on  the  date  of  such  notice 
or  order,  shall  continue  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding one  year  In  the  case  of  a  State  credit 
union,  and  until  the  liquidation  is  completed 
in  the  case  of  a  Federal  credit  union;  but  no 
shares  issued  by  the  credit  union  (or  deposit 
made)  after  the  date  of  such  notice  or  order 
of  termination  shall  be  Insured  under  this 
title 

■•■»c)  The  Administrator  shall  have  the 
right  to  examine  siica  credit  union  from 
time  u>  time  during  the  period  during  which 
such  insurance  continues  under  subsection 
(b)  Anv  such  insured  credit  union  tihall  be 
obligated  to  pay.  wlLhm  .-uch  t>erlod  after 
any  such  notice  or  order  of  termination  (and 
In  such  inj,  tail  men  us)  as  the  Ad:iunlstrator 
may  prescribe,  as  a  final  Insurance  premUim, 
a  sum  equal  to  the  same  pt-rcen'a^e  of  the 
last  annual  lIl^urance  prenuum  paid  by  It  as 
the  number  of  muntlis  during  any  part  of 
wnich  the  in.^urance  Is  continued  pursuant 
to  sut)sectlon  ibi  (and  beyond  th"  insurance 
year  to  which  such  I;ist  ann'ial  Insurance 
premium  applies  1  Is  of  twelve 

■'idi  in  the  event  of  termination  of  the 
status  of  a  credit  union  as  an  Insu'ed  credit 
union  as  herein  provided,  the  crmlit  union 
shall  give  prompt  and  reasonable  notice  to 
all  of  It*  members  wh  .se  accounts  are  In- 
sured It  sh.all  Include  In  such  notice  tl.e  fact 
that  the  member  accounts  insured,  to  Mie 
extent  not  withdrawn,  remain  Insured  for 
one  vear  from  the  date  of  such  t<.rin. nation, 
but  It  shall  not  further  represent  Itself  In 
anv  manner  as  an  ln.sured  credit  union.  In 
the  event  of  failure  to  give  the  notice  as 
herein  provided  to  memliers  whtjee  accounts 
.are  insured,  the  Administrator  Is  iiuthorlzed 
to  give  rca-sonable  notice 

■•    VIOI  ATIONS    BY     FEDEKAL    CHETirr    UNIONS 

•'  Sec.  209  Tlie  Administrator  may  suspend 
or  revoke  the  char'er  nf  any  Federal  credit 
umon.  or  place  sucn  credit  union  In  involun- 
tary Uquldatlcn  and  appoint  a  hquldatlng 
agent  therefor,  upon  his  finding  that  such 
credit  union  has  violated  any  provision  of 
this  title  or  of  any  regulation  issued  under 
this  title 

'  •BL-SlNEES-TYfE    UNANCIAL    OPERATION 

Sec.  210.  The  Administrator  shall,  with 
re.spect  to  the  financial  operations  arising  by 
re  .won  of  this  title— 

•  ■(a»  prepare  annually  and  submit  a  busi- 
ness-type budget  as  provided  for  wholly 
owned  Government  corporations  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Corporation  Control  Act:  and 

■■  •  (  b )  maintain  an  IntesrraJ  set  of  accounts, 
which  shall  be  audited  annually  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  in  accordance  with 
principles  and  procedures  applicable  to  com- 
mercial corporate  transactions,  as  provided  by 
section  105  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act. 

■'  •ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

•  Sec  211.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  tlie 
Administrator  may — 

■  '(a)  sue  and  be  sued.  In  hla  ofTctal  capac- 
ity. In  any  court  of  comp>etent  Jurisdiction, 
State  or  Federal; 

■■■(b)  pursue  to  final  disposition  by  way 
of  compromliie  or  otherwise  claims  both  for 
and  against  the  United  States  (other  than 
tort  claims,  claims  Involving  administrative 
expenses,  and  claims  in  excess  of  $6,000  aris- 
ing out  of  contracts  for  construction,  repairs, 
and  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  materials) 
which  are  not  In  litigation  and  have  not 
been  referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice; 

"  "(c)  employ  experts  and  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion IS  of  the  Administrative  Bxpenses  Act 
of  1948  (S  U8.C.  56a); 

■■■(d)  delegate  to  any  officer  or  employee  of 
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the  Administration  sucb  of  bis  functions  aa 
he  deems  appropriate;  and 

••  '(e)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  considers  appropriate  to  carry  out  this 
title  • 

•Sec.  9.  Section  709  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  false  advertising  and 
misuses  of  names  to  Indicate  a  Federal 
agency )  Is  euuended  by  adding  after  the  third 
paraaraph  thereof  the  following  paragraph: 

•  'Whoever  falsely  advertises  or  otherwise 
repre.--ents  by  any  device  whatsoever  that  his 
or  Its  deposit  liabilities,  obligations,  cer- 
tificates, or  shares  are  Insured  under  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Insurance  Act  or  by  tlie 
United  States  or  any  Instrumentality  thereof, 
or,  being  an  insured  credit  union  (as  defined 
In  such  Act) .  falsely  advertises  or  otherwise 
represents  by  any  device  whatsoever  the  ex- 
tent to  which  or  the  manner  in  which  share- 
holdings In  such  credit  union  are  Insured 
under  s-uch  Act;  or'  ". 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  It  has 
been  said  many  times  by  proponents  of 
H  R.  2  that  the  number  of  credit  unions 
exceeds  the  number  of  all  other  financial 
institutions  combined.  Since  there  are 
so  many  credit  unions,  it  seems  obvious 
to  me  that  the  savers  in  these  institu- 
tions should  have  the  same  protection 
for  their  savings  that  is  possible  for  other 
financial    institutions.    The    Insurance 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  will 
provide  the  same  protection  now  given 
for  bank  deposits  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Ir.surance  Corporation  and  to  shares  In 
savings   and   loan   associations   by   the 
Federal    Savings   and    Loan   Insurance 
Corporation.  Federal  credit  unions  are 
now  the  only  federally  chartered  savings 
institutions  not  covered  by  a  federally 
sponsored     insurance     program.     This 
amendment   would    provide    immediate 
c  neiage  of  deposits  in  all  federally  char- 
tered credit  unions  and  would  make  the 
same  coverage  available  on  a  permissive 
basis  to  State-chartered  credit  unions. 
Just  as  is  the  case  with  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  associations,  the  overall  loss 
experience   in   credit  unions  has   been 
relatively  small.  Yet  the  losses  which 
have  occurred  have  weighed  heavily  on 
a  few  credit  unions  and  on  a  relatively 
few  members.  Since  many  credit  unions 
deal  primarily  with  individuals  having 
limited  incomes,  it  is  particularly  im- 
portant that  they  enjoy  the  same  insur- 
ance protection  enjoyed  by  savers  and 
depositors  in  other  financial  deposit  ac- 
cepting institutions.  When  I  refer  to  in- 
dividuals with  limited  income,  I  mean  the 
more  than  7 '  2  million  account  holders  In 
Federal  credit  unions,  for  example,  who 
have  le.ss  than  $500  savings.  This  money 
In  many  Instances  represents  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  total   liquid  assets  of 
these  people,  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
their  money  should  be  tmprotected  sim- 
ply becau.se  they  have  saved  in  a  credit 
union  Instead  of  another  institution.  I 
believe  that  by  providing  insurance  for 
credit  union  member  accounts  as  called 
for  In  the  amendment,  thrift  would  be 
stimulated   among   these  small   savers. 
The  existence  of  share  insurance  would 
provide  them  with  an  increased  incentive 
to  develop  a  systematic  plan  for  saving 
and  would  at  the  same   time  provide 
safety   equal  to  that  now  provided  by 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations. 
We  have  had  recent  testimony  In  our 
committee  which  indicates  that  credit 


unions  in  limited  income  areas  which  are 
specifically  set  up  to  assist  poor  jpeople 
probably  would  benefit  greatly  from 
share  Insurance.  Mr.  Edward  C.  Syl- 
vester, Jr.,  testifying  for  the  Urban  Coa- 
lition Action  Council,  testified  that  the 
lack  of  deposit  insurance  is  a  serious 
deficiency.  He  supported  share  insur- 
ance on  the  bsisis  that  it  would  provide 
additional  funds  for  credit  imions  serving 
residents  in  the  inner  city  where  it  is 
difficult  to  attract  deposits.  He  was  asked 
why  he  thought  the  share  insurance  pro- 
posal was  opposed  by  a  major  credit 
union  association.  He  said : 

1  do  not  know  wby  they  are  opposing  It. 
It  seems  to  us  to  be  an  essential  device  reaUy 
to  encourage  others  to  participate  In  credit 
unions  and  in  making  a  great  deal  more  capi- 
tal available  to  tbem  than  they  are  apt  t» 
get  through  their  normal  membership  ac- 
tivities. 

It  is  siUTJrising  that  CUNA,  Interna- 
tional suggests  as  a  reason  for  its  opposi- 
tion to  share  insurance  that  it  would  put 
small  credit  unions  out  of  business.  These 
are  the  very  ones  that  need  It  most,  sis 
Mr.  Sylvester  testified. 

While  the  insurance  program  con- 
tained in  the  amendment  has  the  poten- 
tial to  cover  substantially  all  of  the 
savings  now  existing  in  the  credit 
union  movement  estimated  at  over 
$13  billion,  only  Federal  credit  unions 
would  be  required  to  have  the  in- 
surance. The  program  would  be  sup- 
ported by  the  credit  unions  themselves — 
as  FDIC  is  supported  by  banks,  and 
FSLIC  Is  supported  by  savings  and  loan 
associations — through  premiums  psud  for 
the  insurance,  and  it  would  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Administrato-  of  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Adnlnistration 
which  would  be  established  if  H.R.  2  is 
accepted  by  the  Senate. 

As  has  been  explained,  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration  would  as- 
sume the  functions  of  the  present  Bureau 
of  Federal  Credit  Unions  which  is  part 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  The  need  for  share 
insurance  has  been  made  clear  by  a  study 
of  regultu:  reserves  in  Federal  credit 
unions  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Fed- 
eral Credit  Unions  last  year.  In  the  study, 
the  Bureau  noted  that  1,204  Federal 
credit  unions  completed  liquidation  in 
the  5  years  ending  December  31,  1967. 
Sixteen  percent,  or  189  of  these  were 
liquidated  at  a  loss  to  shareholders. 
Losses  to  the  shareholders,  although 
small  In  dollar  amount,  totaled  just  over 
20  percent  of  the  value  of  shares.  The 
majority  of  the  credit  unions  which  paid 
less  than  100  percent  at  liquidation  were 
small  according  to  the  Bureau's  study. 
Almost  four-fifths  of  them  have  assets 
of  less  than  $25,000.  It  appears  quite  clear 
that  the  burden  of  loss  falls  on  the 
smaller  credit  union  and  the  small  saver. 
Yet  the  credit  union  can  and  should  be 
most  useful  to  those  who  have  a  rela- 
tively small  amount  to  save.  There  are 
more  than  9,500  Federal  credit  unions 
with  assets  of  U^ss  than  $500,000  serving 
people  who  may  have  limited  access  to 
other  thrift  and  credit  facilities.  Why 
should  these  credit  unions  and  those  who 
are  their  members  be  exposed  to  losses 
simply  because  there  Is  no  share  insur- 


ance plan  for  credit  unions?  In  its  1969 
study,  the  Biu-eau  found  that  without 
outside  help,  another  280  credit  unions 
would  have  liquidated  at  a  loss.  Had  this 
outside  help  not  been  available,  more 
than  one-third  of  all  the  Federal  credit 
unions  liquidated  in  the  5  years  ending 
December  31,  1967,  would  have  done  so 
at  a  loss  to  their  members.  The  fact  that 
more  of  these  institutions  did  not  liqui- 
date at  a  loss  is  due  in  large  measure  to 
the  efforts  of  State  credit  union  leagues 
which  provided  financial  assistance  to 
their  member  credit  unions  in  trouble. 
Fortunately,  the  resources  of  the  league 
funds  were  generally  adequate  to  meet 
their  members'  needs  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  Bureau's  study.  It  would 
be  a  grave  mistake,  however,  to  rely  on 
this  means  alone  as  a  guarantee  of  the 
shares  of  credit  union  members  because 
the  resources  available  from  the  leagues 
to  their  credit  imions  represented  only 
about  0.045  percent  of  the  $11  billion  in 
savings  held  by  credit  unions  in  1967. 

Another  weakness  is  that  financial  as- 
sistance is  made  available  to  league 
members  only.  The  owner  of  a  credit 
union  share  account  may  not  know  that 
his  credit  union  does  not  belong  to  a 
league  organization.  The  program  of- 
fered by  this  amendment  would  not  in- 
terfere with  the  commendable  efforts  of 
the  league  organizations  to  strengthen 
the  financial  reserves  of  their  member 
credit  unions.  These  private  funds  would 
continue  to  serve  as  useful  supplements 
to  the  program  of  share  insurance  now 
being  proposed. 

Strong  support  for  share  insurance  is 
indicated  by  moves  within  some  States 
for  statewide  share  insurance.  The  first 
effort,  in  1955,  in  Illinois,  had  to  be 
abandoned  in  1964  because  of  structural 
weakness  and  because  of  internal  feud- 
ing. Voluntary  share  insurance  for 
State-chartered  credit  unions  in  Massa- 
chusetts was  started  in  1961  and  has 
been  highly  successful.  The  Massachu- 
setts Share  Insurance  Corp.  now  has  as- 
sets of  $5y2  million.  During  1969,  credit 
union  share  Insurance  bills  have  been 
passed  in  Wisconsin  and  in  Rhode  Island. 
There  is  considerable  interest  in  share 
insurance  in  some  other  States,  showing 
that  share  insurance  is  desired  and  is 
needed.  The  State  plans  have  the  dis- 
advantage of  not  being  available  to  fed- 
eralli-  chartered  credit  unions.  Thus  a 
Federal  system  is  also  needed. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  fact  that  most 
people  who  save  in  credit  unions  think 
their  shares  are  insured. 

I  have  spent  some  time  discussing 
share  insurance  with  some  of  the  credit 
imions  which  I  feel  are  among  the  most 
progressive  In  the  credit  union  move- 
ment. One  of  these,  which  is  the  largest 
credit  union  in  the  world,  is  the  Navy 
Federal  Credit  Union.  The  Navy  Federal 
Credit  Union  conducted  a  detailed  sur- 
vey among  its  members  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  In  that  survey,  71  percent  of 
the  respondents  said  they  thought  their 
shares  in  the  credit  imion  were  federally 
insured  as  they  would  be  in  a  savings 
and  loan  or  a  bank  which  had  Federal 
insurance.  The  Navy  Federal  Credit 
Union  management  decided  that  it  was 
living  a  lie  and  that  it  should  Inform 
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Its  ir.enibership  that  its  shares  viere  not 
laiured  They  fuimd,  however,  that  i: 
was  inii'osalble  to  ^el  this  story  over  to 
Uie  nuiiibeishlp.  because  tl.t  >  !.aa  so 
fbced  m  their  mmds  that  they  had  In- 
sura; :>-•.•  tluc  tiity  would  v.vr  believe  it 
whtn  told  otherwise. 

The  returns  recn-.  ed  as  a  result  of  a 
study  now  underway  by  the  Bureau  of 
Federal  Credit  Umons  indiCate  that  ..vo 
out  of  six  respondents)  belivvcd  tlu-ir 
shaies  were  iru-ured.  In  ans'.vt  r  to  a  ques- 
tion as  ho^^  such  an  undcrstandir.^  came 
about,  one  respondeat  sa.d  an  employee 
of  tile  cred.t  union  toid  hrr  mat  !ier 
shares  were  insured.  In  addition,  s.'ie 
wEo  told  th.at  whtn  lie;'  suv.ngs  reached 
a  certain  amount,  she  shoujd  di\ide  them 
Into  two  accounts  so  that  the  total 
an.ount  In  both  aCv^or.nts  would  be  in- 
sured. Another  respondent  received  the 
ide A  tliut  shires  were  insured  Ircm  cred- 
it uru.n  members  Still  another  staled 
that  "'Wlien  the  treJu  uni.'n  v.hs  started 
we  were  told  oy  the  appointed  oiT.rers 
that  the  moi.ey  was  Federally  iiv^ured  ' 
Another  re-^pondcnr  stated  tiiat  h>^  was 
told  by  the  u:u.)ii  financial  secretary  tiiat 
hjs  savings  would  be  protected  just  as 
they  were  In  the  jank  in  w.hich  he  had 
them  deposited. 

I  can  understand  if  a  man  came  up 
and  said.  I  cannot  titcide  whether  to 
put  the  money  in  the  bunk  or  here:  I 
Icnow  I  am  Insured  at  the  bank,"  tiie 
other  man  would  ta.<e  a  deep  breath  and 
say.  "Sure,  you  are  insured  here." 

Another  got  the  Impression  from  ht- 
erature  received  from  the  credit  union. 
Regardless  of  where  the  idea  camp  from, 
mast  of  these  people  thought  thoir 
shares  were  insured  b\  a  Federal  agency. 
The  really  sad  part  ::bout  all  of  this  is 
that  thoso  who  experienced  losses  In 
credit  unions  were  generally  individuals 
who  were  u;:able  to  absorb  such  lo?;es. 
One  person  who  experienced  a  loss  of 
over  $600  had  an  aiinua!  Income  of  just 
over  S-.600  Anot;ier  who  lost  ov^r  $300 
had  no  .ncome  A  retired  foreman  lost 
j'ost  over  $4C0.  Another  mdr.idual  on  so- 
cial security  lost  S-l-iO.  and  so  it  goes. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  comments 
m.ade  by  a  respondent  I  believe  Is  Im- 
portant, and  I  quote: 

In  th!  i  age  of  ccruuaicr  protection — this 

Is  one  irei  lacklQ?  protection  of  anv  type. 

I  was  very  happy  upon  the  Introduc- 
tion of  this  amendm.ent  to  find  that  thtie 
wa.;  sitjniflcant  support  for  it  among  Fed- 
eral credit  umons  and  that  thii  support 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  I 
found,  however,  that  ctfter  2  or  3  .veeks 
had  pas^^cd,  I  '■♦arted  to  receive  letters 
and  telegrams  from  State  leagues  affili- 
ated with  CUNA.  I".'pmat;onal 

I  have  received  a  nxmber  of  telegrams 
from  credit  luiiCns.  Tiie  telegrams  were 
almrst  identical  in  wording:  and  used  the 
number  of  the  Senate  bill,  which  was 
S.  2C93,  When  we  held  hearings  m  our 
rmmittee,  the  heannrs  were  a'-tually  on 
both  the  S.niite  bill  and  th-:*  hill  whlrh 
was  pas.'^ed  by  the  House,  but  the  action 
taken  by  our  committee  was  on  H  R  2. 
We  am.ended  HR  2  "^ignificanfy  and 
then  reported  it  to  th?  Senate.  Appar- 
ently, whoever  was  the  In.stlgator  of  the 
telegrams  which  were  sent  to  me  express - 
Insr  opoosition  to  my  amendment  had  not 
followed  the  action  of  the  Senate  <iiffl- 


ciei.iiy  to  :;ive  an  accur.ite  accountmt;  of 
what  we  had  dune.  Tiie  fact  tliat  all  of 
tlie  teUfe'ram-s  u.->ed  tlie  Senate  In'i  iiiotead 
uf  Uie  iloUce  number  and  tiic  fact  tiiat 
Uaey  were  all  sent  at  a  date  much  later 
than  the  eonimittee  attmn  show  that 
tliese  were  not  spontaiii.'ou:;  telejiains.  I 
feel  sure  that  the  same  is  true  with  mast 
01  the  ielei;rams  received  by  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  opposijig  the  amend- 
ment to  rl  R.  2,  wiucll  vvoiild  establi.Nli  a 
system  ul  i-hare  insuianee 

I  was  aware  tiiat  CLN.\  d^d  not  sup- 
port a  program  of  Federal  share  insur- 
ance.  so  the  oppo.'ition  was  not  unex- 
pected. What  wEo  unexpected,  however, 
IS  that  CUN  A  v.oula  distribu  t  misleading 
and  iriesponsible  misreprcientatioivs 
based  on  scare  tactics  reiiarding  the 
amendment  to  it.s  State  affiliates  and  that 
the  Stat«  organ  ration.-,  would  pass  this 
mis:nformatioii  u  their  men'ber  cred.t 
luuons  without  question,  I  was  appalled 
to  find  that  a  teiCgiara  had  been  .sent 
from  the  CUN.\  Waslr.Hi'toa  otlice,  stat- 
in? that  this  amendment,  a  it  were  ap- 
proved by  tlie  Senate,  weuld  restrict 
dividends  pa.d  by  credit  unions  to  a 
maximum  ol  4  percent. 

There  is  nothin^T  m  the  amendment 
that  has  anything  to  do  with  the  rate 
paid  o.i  dividends,  and  tlie  Fed'^ral  law 
fixes  the  m.axunum  at  6  percent. 

Mr.  President.  I  hold  in  my  h.nd  a 
teliMrain  which  says.  "Credit  unions 
would  be  under  same  re^^irictioiis."  re- 
ferring' to  the  same  rosrnctions  that  exist 
m  the  la-.s  afTecting  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  associations.  Tlie  teleeram 
states  further: 

For  eivamplp.  dlvl-iends  co-:!d  nut  be  paid 
111  excess  uf  4  percent.  Stron^jly  urge  not 

t3  support  i!i<  Bennett  amendment  in  view 
above  factory 

I  ask  unaiumous  consent  that  Uie  tele- 
^•ram  appe.  r  m  the  RrcORO  at  this  point 
m  my  statement. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  telegram 
w.as  ordered  to  be  printed  m  Uie  Record. 
as  follows: 

WASHINr.Tl-lN.    D  C 

Wn,  W.  Wtatt 
.Mrr.a^.ng  Director. 
Calijornia  Credit  Vnion. 
Pomona,  Calif 

Many  individual  credit  unions  throughout 
eountry  urging  Senators  to  support  share 
;nsur.:ace  ameaUnien:  to  H.R.  2  proposed 
by  Senitcr  Bennett.  This  probab'.y  dae  to 
lack  &r  kno-wiedge  or  effect  of  amendment. 
All  ?*iould  be  Informed  uf  followUi..';  p.ir- 
tl'^lpatton  Is  mando'-ory  for  Pedera;.^.  Pre- 
ncli:m  1.12th  of  one  percent  of  sh.ires  and 
cre41VJr  obllgaUonj  per  year.  This  may  be 
doubled  in  auy  one  year  Credit  inlon  mem- 
bers would  oe  paid  iosurance  on  completion 
ijf  ilqaldation  no',  on  clo^lnj  as  are  ba.oi 
iepos.iors.  Credit  ualcns  would  be  under 
..ame  restrlCloiu  as  other  federalty  injured 
ftnanclal  Instltu-lons.  For  e.xample.  divi- 
dends cculd  not  be  paid  in  excess  of  4  per- 
cent. Simn?!/  urge  you  ndvise  all  credit 
'jni  inj  not  to  support  the  Benrwti  atiend- 
.Tient  in  view  abj-. e  factors  Sui{i;e£t  strong- 
est representatlcna  be  m.ide  to  Senators  by 
all  credit  unions  voicing  opposition  to  Ben- 
nett amendment. 

Thomas. 

Mr  BE^'NFTT,  Mr  President,  .>:uch  a 
claim  is  so  patently  in  error  that  it  could 
hardly  have  been  a  mi.' take  In  interpreta- 
tion of  the  lan^Tiapc.  I  regard  it  as  ir- 
responsible for  an  organization  such  as 


C7UNA  to  circulate  that  tv-pe  of  informa- 
tion. 

It  is  equally  as  irrespon.  ible  for  the 
Stale  leagues  to  reproduce  this  same 
fabo  inform..tion  and  distiibute  it  to 
their  member  credit  u..ions  as  lias  been 
done  in  at  least  live  States.  CUN.\'s  tele- 
gram also  slated  that  many  individual 
e.edii  uniojii  throuyhou.  the  country  are 
mv'in;:  suppo,  t  of  the  sliare  in.suiance 
amendment.  Tliis  is  liue.  and  I  am  sure 
that  It  wp.s  the  tear  that  individual  CTciit 
unions,  sensiii^;  the  necessity  for  share 
insurance,  would  .support  the  amendment 
that  ^aii.sod  CU\A  to  send  out  the  in- 
accurate and  misleadint,  telegram  op- 
,'Os.nj:  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  iti  tlie  Record  opies  of  letters 
sent  by  Stale  credit  union  leagues  to 
tiiei-  menibers. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  cor.sent  to  have 
pniiied  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  letter 
I  sent  to  the  manamn^'  director  of  the 
Utaii  Credit  Union  League,  Mr.  J.  Paul 
White,  because  it  is  referred  to  in  the 
memorandum  ;rem  the  Tennes.sce  Credit 
Union  League  and  I  believe  completely 
mi.--interpreted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
m'unicarions  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
m  the  Record,  a^  follows: 

C.\n>r,RNL\  CsFPn   Union  Lxaguf. 
PoTiona.  Calif.,  Sonviber  28.  1969. 
To:  Ai:  CAliforula  credit  unions. 
Subject :    Undesirable  Ameulment  Proposed 
r  jr  HR  2 

Hit  2  is  the  House  of  Representatives  Bill 
wiilch  If  adopted  would  estdbllsh  a  sep.inte 
Federal  .\gpncy  to  admln'ster  the  Fedfr.il 
Cred;'-  Cm   n  Act. 

An  amendment  has  been  introduced  that 
would  ad  J 

(a I  A  m.  ndatory  .^hare  ins-arance  prjgram 
for  Feder.il  Credit  Unions  a:  substantial  cost. 

(b)  Benefits  payable  under  the  plan  wouM 
be  del.^yed  until  liquidation  cf  :he  cred.t 
union. 

'CI  Hestrlcri'.e  Federal  Administration 
su'-h  .13  a  4  "".  llnut  on  dividends  wcii'.d  be 
experienced. 

The  following  telegram  from  General 
Thomas,  CUNA  Internatloml.  urges  prompt 
and  direct  response  in  opposition  by  wire  or 
letter  lo  both: 

Honorable  George  Murphy.  452  Old  Sena'e 
Office  Bulldmp.  Washington.  DC   20510. 

Honor.-.ble  Alun  Cranston.  2104  New  Sen- 
ate Office  BiiUdlne.  Washington.  DC.  20510. 

The  amendments  have  been  proposed  by 
Senator  Beimett  sf  Utah. 

Yc(\ir  Umiedlate  action  with  copies  to  Jaclt 
Reldy  In  S.icram-  'ito  Is  requested  and  w.:i  be 
appreciated. 

::incerely. 

Wn.  W.  Wv.fTT, 
Mauag  ::g  Director. 

Memoranoitm 

DrcEMBEn  3,  1969. 
To-    All   Florida  Federal  Credit   Cnlon.-s. 
From-  Morton  T.    Jester.  Macagln;  Director. 
Subject:    Share    Insurance    A.niendir.ent    to 
HR-2    (Sep;i.-a.e    Credit    Union    Agency 
BUM 
In  order  thai  yai  may  have  a:;  porslb'e  In- 
formation   perti'.fiit    CO    tr.e    abjve   subject 
the  folio*lng  t'. .^t,:  m  received  la  the  Leag.ia 
office  Is  q-aoted; 

Washixctok,  DC. 
Morton  T.   Jestir, 

Manaqmg  Director,  Florida  Credit  Union 
Lr-^gue,  Inr  ,  Tallahassee,  Flc: 
Ur^-ent — ^many  lndlvld--s".  credit  -anions 
through  lut  t.ie  coantry  urg:n»;  Senators  to 
suppxTt  share  lu^uranco  an.endment  to 
nR-2    proposed    by    Sfn.ito.-    Bennett.    This 
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probably  due  to  iaok  of  knowledge  of  effect 
of  amenciment.  All  should  be  Informed  of 
follow  Uu;  P.rilclpatlcn  Is  m\ndatory  for 
Fcdt^ra:/.  Premium  1  12ih  of  one  percent  of 
shares  ;ind  -reditor  obligation.-  per  year  This 
may  be  d  ubltxl  In  any  one  year.  Credit 
union  men-.her.^  would  be  paid  insurance  on 
completion  of  Iicuildation  n^t  on  clo.slng  as 
are  bank  depo.-i'c'rs.  Credit  anions  would  be 
under  same  re^trlL-tlons  as  .jiher  leaerally 
insured  ti;ianclal  imtuutlons  For  example, 
dividends  could  not  be  paid  In  e.xcess  of  4 
percent.  Stron.;ly  urge  yc.u  i  Ivise  all  credit 
unions  not  to  iupport  the  Btnr.ett  ameud- 
m-ni  lu  view  of  above  factors.  Suggest 
strongest  repre.^enratlons  be  made  to  Sena- 
tors by  all  c-..  Uit  unions  voicing  opposition 
to  Bennett  am-ndnieut. 

Thomas. 

The  abwve  Information  Is  et  entlal  in  dc- 

teriiiinlng  what  position  and  i.ction  ;. ou  may 

wWh  lo  lake.  Ii  .-nouid  be  noted  thit  CUNA 

International.  Inc.  opposes  thi.s  amendment 

DF.CEM1L-R    12.    19G9. 

Memo  to:   All  Tcn:'?--Eoe  Credit  Un!  .ns. 
Fr.im:  V.  L.niar  L.  kcr.  M.nagmg  Director. 
R.'  HR-2,  Federal  Credit  Union  Independent 
Agency 

The  above  M!!  to  croaie  a-i  independent 
agency  lor  federal  credit  unions  hi?  bt-en 
thrroughiy  re.  iewcd  P"d  is  ji;ppoi;e;l  by  the 
le;idcrship  ^-i  the  credit  union  nvveinent. 

The  bill  pa.-'^ed  the  Houte  and  wa.s  re- 
ported oat  of  tiio  U.S.  Senue  BnnV.ni''  and 
Currency  Coniml'tee  favorably  in  5plie  of 
some  opp<is:ti'"i!;. 

Senatcr  Binnetr  of  Utih  his  clfered  an 
amendment  to  HH  2  whl-!-.  would  provide 
lor  federal  d'poslt  Insurance  for  federal 
credit  unlon.i  ^n  a  mand.-torv  ba.«'..^  and  an 
cptional  b.isis  fi;r  it;-.'"  ch.rtered  credit 
u.-lcn?.  Thi.s  amendment  w.is  not  aired  be- 
fi  re  the  Commit'ee  !-.i>.ir!ngs  whicli  were  held 
on  HR-2  r.or  h--^  tr.c  am^ndrr.ent  been  stud- 
ied bv  the  leadership  of  the  organized  credit 
U'.::^ii  movement  to  be  .ib'.e  to  InielUgently 
de'erminc  whether  or  njt  it  won'd  have  any 
detrlmenfil  effects  on  credit  unions  and 
their  operations.  Tlierefore  CUNA  Inter- 
national and  vour  Lr.igue  believe  'hat  we 
should  .support  HR-2  without  the  Bennett 
Amendmen'. 

We  ur.:e  your  credit  union  t  i  contact  Sen- 
a'rrs  Albert  Gore  and  How.ird  Baker,  urging 
tliem  to  support  HR-2  without  the  amend- 
ment rec,uiriiig  federal  deposit  in.'-urance. 

The  amen.iment  provides  that  the  admin- 
istrator, withiti  si.-ic  montlis  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bin.  shall  review  the  financial 
condttlju  .u-.d  .•i-ianagement  policies  cf  each 
feelor.il  credit  union  In  order  to  determine 
whether  rr  not  it  m;.y  be  Insured  without 
ur.due  ri.-^k  to  the  fund  If  lie  determines 
that  it  may  be  insured,  he  shall  Issue  a 
certificate  to  the  credit  unlcn.  stating  that 
It  is  insured 

If  he  finds  that  a  federal  credit  union 
would  invf  Ive  undue  risk  to  the  fund,  the 
credit  un.o:i  will  not  be  elis'lble  for  such 
Insurance  until  the  adniii.istn.U  r  finds  that 
the  condltlono  en  which  sue:-.  fiud:n?'s  were 
:'tsed  are  :orr»  ted.  If  tbe  crndltions  are  not 
corrected  within  a  reasonatle  time  as  spec- 
ified bv  the  administrator,  the  administra- 
tor shall,  unlrss  the  credit  union  has  already 
gone  into  vclun'-iry  liquidation,  place  the 
credit  union  in  involiniary  liquidation  and 
appoint  a  liquidating  atcnt. 

The  insurance  would  net  r^ny  the  credit 
union  until  completion  of  liquidatUn.  The 
maximum  insurance  is  5l5,00u.0u  per  member 
and  thr-  unnufU  cost  is  one-half  of  1 '7  of 
tno  total  of  the  members'  shares,  notes  pay- 
able, account.';  ravablo  and  other  liabilities 
oi  the  credit  union 

l!i  anv  :  e.:r  In  v,-h!Oh  the  expend. tures  of 
the  fund  exceed  the  income  cf  the  fund,  the 
adniln'..<;«rxtor  may  require  each  Insured 
credit  union  to  pay.  In  add;:. on  to  the  reg- 
ular pren-i:um  charge  for  such  ye.u-.  a  special 
premium  charge  not  to  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  the-  :imoun'  of  the  lejralar  premium 
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charge.  (The  premium  can  be  doubled  In 
any  one  year.) 

liiere  can  be  regvilations  issued  for  ad- 
ministering the  fund. 

We  have  been  advised  tha»,  !n  a  letter  to 
the  manr'tJing  director  of  the  Utah  League, 
-enator  Bennett  said  that  he  w.ints  credit 
unions  to  be  under  the  s.ime  regula'ions 
that  the  banks  are  which  are  insured  by 
F.D.I. C,  including  hmlting  dividend  pay- 
men's  to  i'"^. 

The  or-_jani.'ccl  credit  union  movement  i? 
working  on  a  proposal  which  would  serve  the 
same  purpose  as  deposit  insurance;  however. 
It  would  not  be  as  restrictive.  A  ([ucsaon  as 
serious  r.s  feder  U  deposit  insurance  needs  to 
bo  given  senoa-7  s- udy  and  consider.uicn  and 
we  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  do  it 
with  Senator  Bennett's  amendment.  We 
should  know  Just  what  effect  the  legislation 
will  ha\e  on  all  sizes  of  credit  unions. 

Senator  Bennett  has  long  been  un  opponent 
of  crf-dit  unions  and  credU  union  'egislation. 
He  laost  likely  intrLduced  the  .amendment, 
.is  a  trick,  in  hopes  th.u  It  would  kill  H.R. 
2.  Federal  Credit  Union  Independent  Agency 
Bill. 

Cont.ict  your  Senators  now! 

November  11,  1969. 
Mr.  J.  Pavl  WHriE. 
Managing  Director, 
Utah,  Credit  Union  League,  Inc., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Deae  Mr.  Wkh-e:  I  appreciate  receiving 
yotir  letter  of  NovemlKT  4,  and  I  think  I  can 
understand  that  you  are  disappointed  t>€- 
cause  I  did  not  embrace  wholeheartedly  and 
without  reservation  the  Idea  contained  In 
S.  2298. 

The  desire  of  the  credit  union  movement 
to  create  an  independent  national  structure 
slmUar  to  that  available  to  the  banks 
through  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  to 
the  savings  and  loan  associations  through 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  is  per- 
fectly natural.  My  objection  to  S.  2293  is 
that  it  would  give  the  credit  unions  privi- 
leges beyond  those  available  to  the  other  two 
tyi>e8  of  financial  institutions  without  Im- 
posing on  them  some  of  the  obligations  the 
other  institutions  now  carry. 

To  be  speciiic,  the  bill  would  give  the  in- 
dustry Itself  the  privilege  of  nominating  Its 
own  regulators.  I  think  this  Is  essentially 
WTong.  The  PrcEldent  nominates  and  -the 
Senate  confirms  the  men  who  sene  on  the 
other  two  regulatory  boards,  and  I  think  he 
should  have  the  same  freedom  with  respect 
to  any  board  set  up  In  an  independent  credit 
union  structure. 

Second,  the  crther  two  financial  systems  are 
subject  to  a  law  which  gives  their  regulatory 
agencies  the  right  to  control  the  rates  that 
they  may  pay  on  savings,  and  this  right  Is 
varied  with  the  changes  In  the  money  market. 
I  think  a  simili.r  authority  should  be  given 
to  any  agency  set  up  to  regulate  credit 
unions. 

The  third  difference,  and  to  me  a  very 
Important  one,  is  that  depositors  in  Institu- 
tions In  the  other  two  financial  systems  are 
protected  by  an  Instirance  program  which  is 
mandatory  which  Is  managed  by  a  federal 
agency.  This  bill  did  not  provide  for  such 
protection  for  depositors  or  "members"  of 
credit  unions. 

Plnallv,  the  Income  of  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  associations  after  a  proper  allow- 
ance for  reserve  Is  subject  to  the  normal  in- 
come tax  like  all  other  profit-making  insti- 
tutions. In  fact,  the  rates  of  taxation  for 
these  systems  has  just  been  increased  by  the 
tax  bUl  now  before  Congress.  No  bill.  Includ- 
ing S.  2298,  proposes  any  change  in  the  pres- 
ent complete  tax-free  status  of  credit  iinlons. 
It  seems  axiomatic  to  me  that  If  the  credit 
union  system  wants  to  have  all  the  priv- 
ileges of  full  independence  status.  It  must 
accept  the  responsibility  already  borne  by 
Its  other  financial  counterparts  to  bear  a 
share  of  the  cost  of  government. 


In  making  these  statements.  I  am  not 
against  credit  unions.  I  am  only  In  favor  of 
balance  and  equity,  and  If  legislation  Is  of- 
fered which  will  produce  these  results,  I 
would  expect  to  Eupjxjrt  it. 

I  note  your  req'aest  for  a  meeting  when  I 
return  to  Salt  Lake.  It  looks  now  as  though 
Congress  will  be  in  session  right  up  until 
Christm.as,  and  that  the  recess  between  this 
year's  adjournment  and  next  year's  return 
will  be  fairly  short — so  short,  that  Mrs.  Ben- 
nett and  I  do  not  plan  to  come  to  Utah  for 
the  holiday  season.  As  of  liCW,  I  would 
imagine  that  the  first  opport-anity  for  the 
meeting  yo-a  i-aggest  v.-ill  not  come  until 
some'irtc  next  spnnft. 

Again,  thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter. 
Very  truly  yours, 

WaI.-«OE    F.    BzrSTTT. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Tiie  first  of  the  com- 
munications that  I  have  placed  in  the 
Record  is  from  the  California  Credit 
Union  Leagrue  and  reads,  in  part: 

An  amendment  has  been  introduced  that 
would  i-.dd. 

(ai  A  mand.aory  3hare  inrurance  program 
for  Federal  Credit  Unions  at  substantial 
cost  .  .  . 

(Ci  Res'rictt'O  Federal  Adniiaisiration 
such  as  a  4  percent  limit  on  dividends  would 
be  experienced. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  take  time  to 
read  from  the  other  letters  sent. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  there  are  some 
credit  uiiions  which  do  not  take  their 
orders  from  either  tlie  State  leagues  or 
from  CUNA,  International.  I  ani  happy 
to  say  that  there  are  some  credit  union 
officers  who  will  take  the  time  to  consider 
a  proposal  of  this  type  on  its  merits  and 
then  make  a  decision  which  will  be  for 
the  benefit  of  their  members.  Let  me  in- 
clude ju.'^t  three  of  the  letters  in  reaction 
to  the  false  information.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  put  those  letters  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Dade  Couktt  Florhja  Teachers, 

Federal  CREDrr  Union, 
Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  January  8,  1970. 

RtTJOLP   MODIUEY, 

Editor,  Reports,  Inc., 
Kent,  Conn. 

Dear  Rtroou:  The  understatement  of  the 
year  Is  that  Florida  Federal  Credit  Unions 
were  very  upset  when  we  received  the 
Thomas  telegram  from  the  League  office. 

We  resented  the  untruths  and  f.-=.lse  state- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Thomas.  The  whole 
thing  begins  to  take  on  the  characteristics 
of  a  planned  and  malicious  "innocent"  er- 
ror, to  be  corrected,  perhaps,  after  the  In- 
tended damage  has  been  done.  It  has  been 
said  that  Cuna  is  against  share  insurance 
primarily  because  they  v.'iU  lose  their  hold 
on  some  of  tlie  crc-cit  un'oi.?  throuehov.t  the 
United  States. 

My  predictions  for  the  '70'e: 

We  must  have  share  insurance. 

We  must  have  a  credit  union  bank. 

We  must  be  permitted  to  pay  dividends  in 
excess  of  six  percent. 

We  must  be  permitted  to  charge  more  than 
twelve  percent  en  loans. 

Unless  we  have  these  items  to  permit  tis 
to  raise  capital  and  to  borrow  funda  at  rea- 
sonable rates,  and  to  compete  with  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  market.  I  predict  that  credit 
unions  during  the  '70 's  will  lose  all  that  we 
gained  during  the  '60's. 

Whenever  you  are  In  Florida,  lock  me  up 
and  come  see  our  beautiful  new  building. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Hr'=I.HT   O.    StBLET,    Jr., 

Treasurer. 
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HP&P  FroauLi.  Cmxbtt  Umion. 
Palatka.  Fla..  December  12,  1969 
NL-   M  E  JtsTM. 

florUUk  Credit  Vnion  League.  Inc.. 
Tallahasiee.  Fla. 

D»A«  Mk.  Jsstm:  At  the  1988  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  League  In  HoUj-wcxxl  the  memher- 
»nip  expreesed  support  loi  share  insoTAnce 
&y  *n  over*-helm;cg  vo>  In  your  October  2, 
1969  letter  "-o  me  you  said,  "I  .  can  only 
Maure  you  and  your  fellow  offlclala  '-hat  we 
shall  always  do  our  best  to  properly  represent 
the  position  of  our  League  and  member 
credit  unions  before  whatever  body  we  may 
be  called  upon  to  do  »o  '" 

In  view  of  the  foregoing.  It  Is  inconceiva- 
ble that  yoj  could  have  circulated  your  De- 
cember 3.  1969  memorandum  reproducing  a 
telegram  containing  Inaccurate  lnform>tloa 
and  recommending  action  definitely  con- 
trary to  the  expresaed  wishes  of  member 
credit  unlon-s. 

We  are  sending  a  copv  of  ii:^.s  letter  to 
every  credit  union  In  the  State  of  Florida 
and  are  encloblng  a  c.py  of  the  Dec«?mber  5. 
•.J69  l-tter  we  received  from  the  National 
Ajsociation  :f  Federal  Credit  Cnlonj  We 
feel  that  each  Florida  credit  union  i  be  it 
State  or  Pedenlt  should  have  fu.l  and  ac- 
curate Information  on  so  important  a  8ub- 

lect. 

We  are  re^tenng  with  our  Congreasmen 
our  support  .■:  Senator  Bennetts  credit 
union  share  iniiiraace  plan  which  he  has 
offered  as  an  ameadment  to  H  R  2  The 
board  of  directors  of  each  Florida  credit 
union  shou'.d  carefully  review  your  memo- 
randum and  the  eiicl^ised  mem^jrandum  from 
the  Natlon.il  Association  3f  Federal  Credit 
Unions,  then  foi:  )w  ;t>  convictions  when 
writing  our  Congressmen 

I  can  only  label  this  telegram  quoted  in 
your  memorandum  ao  Irreep- nsible  and 
reckless  scare  tactics,  and  my  own  feeling 
is  that  vou  are  derelict  In  your  duty  for 
having  used  league  .'acuities  to  disseminate 
this  mialead:ng  information. 
Yours  very  truly. 

J   C.  Brock, 

P  eiiden: 

SoilEK\"iii-E      MiN-i'  :pal      FsataAi, 
CRznrr  Union. 

Som-v.r.f.  .Vo.'?  ,  Sov.  19.  1969. 

Hon      WaIXAC«    P      BBNNtTT. 

U  S.  Senate  once  Building, 
W<ls^lngXon     DC 

Dkar  StNAToa  Bennbtt:  Thank  you  so 
much  for  your  reply  to  our  letter  which  so- 
Uclted  vour  8upp<-rt  for  J  Deaiie  O.uinons 
appoin:'men*  as  'he  Adniini«tra-or  of  the  "In- 
dependent Agency"  for  credit  unions  At  the 
time  we  wTote  we  were  led  to  believe  that  the 
p<utsage  of  tne  enabiliu  leglsUtlun  was 
assured. 

Your  stand  in  opposition  to  the  bill  meets 
wl'Ji  our  unqualified  support  Our  credit 
union  wa«  organized  in  1943  under  FDIC  and 
since  1947  we  Mve  be.-n  supervised  by  BFCU. 
a  consUt\jent  of  HEW  We  feel  that  BFCU  s 
aaaoclaUon  with  HEW  has  enhanced  -  ur 
movement  A  signiflcant  point  is  that  this  did 
not  co6t  a  s.ngle  penny  uf  uui  revenue,  nor 
did  It  place  any  major  -jurden  oa  HEW'a 
administration. 

We  3Upp<:rt  your  reaoluUon  to  HR-2  for 
share  Insurance  and  we  commend  vou  and 
Senator  Bro-^Sce  for  backing  this  legislation 
We  feel  that  this  wa*  a  courageous  s'^and  In 
view  of  the  opposition  from  'Jie  Credit  Union 
National  AssodaUcn. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Gekald  p.  Gorma.v 

Manager 

Mr.  BEJfNETT  The  first  of  those  let- 
ters Is  from  the  Dade  County.  Fla  ,  teach- 
ers, which  states  In  part : 

The  understatement  of  the  year  is  Ui*t 
Florida  Federal  Credit  Union*  were  very  up- 
set when  we  received  the  Thomas  telegram 
from  tiie  League  office. 


That  Is  the  CUNA  telegram  signed  by 
the  Washington  representative.  General 
Thomas 

We  resen'wed  the  untrutha  and  falae  state- 
ments made  by  Mr  Thomas  .  .  . 

My  predictions  for  the  '70's. 

We  must  have  share  insurance      .  . 

Unlees  we  have  these  Items  to  permit  us 
to  raise  capital  and  to  burrow  luncU  at  rea- 
sonable ra'es,  and  to  compete  with  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  market.  I  predict  that  credit 
uoiuus  during  the  '"O's  will  lose  all  that  we 
gained  during  the  '60'a. 

I  read  from  anotlier  letter  from  the 
HP  i  P.  Federal  Credit  Union: 

I  can  only  label  this  telegram  quoted  In 
your  memorandum  as  irresponsible  and  reck- 
iees  scare  tactics,  and  my  own  feeling  la  that 
you  arc  derelict  In  your  duty  for  having 
vised  leagvie  racUltles  to  disseminate  this  ml»- 
leading  inf  irmatlon. 

In  addition  to  the  telegr^im  sent  by 
CUNA,  I  have  receiveU  a  Louisiana  Credit 
Uiilon  Leagup  mernorai.dum  date<i  No- 
vember 17.  1969.  -.vhlch  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve that  CUNAs  Wa^'.iin-iton  repre- 
sentatives, iind  peri.aps  thf  entire  leader- 
ship, are  talloniii?  their  comments  to 
salt  their  purposes  wiUiout  renard  to 
■whether  what  they  say  is  consistent  or 
factual, 

1  ask  unanimous  ccitxsent  that  the 
memorandum  be  Included  i:i  the  Pecori) 
at  tills  point. 

There  being  no  objection.  Uie  memo- 
rand  .jn  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
HECORn.  as  follows: 

LotnsiANA  Caecrr  Cnion  L«aou«. 

Sovember    17.    1969. 

3rMMA«T     or    LOClSl.*NA     LKAOt'fS     RBSP<JN3Z 

rr.  RxcTNT  nrvEL'i!  .TEV-s  Rei_ated   :  •  MR 

2  AND   S    2298— R«:    C«eation    or   Caznrr 
Union    Acenct 

To  Leagues  Legislative  Committee.  League's 
Bo  rd  or  Directors  and  Alternates, 
Boarda  of  Directors — Louisiana  FCUs. 

Recent  telegrams  and  communlcaUons  ad- 
vised the  Leuitue  t..at  S  J298  had  bet-u  heard 
In  the  Senate  by  their  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  and  In  an  Executive  Ses- 
sion of  this  Committee,  .several  amendments 
were  made  '- '  S- 22'ii.!J  irijmpaiilin  BUI  of 
HR  2  <    Among  the  amendments.  Included : 

1  The  term  Board"  la  deaned  aa  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Advis.:ry  Board  The 
Houae  bill  used  the  title  "Natloaai  Credit 
urn  -<n  Board  of  Oovernors." 

2.  A  provision  in  the  Hou.se  bill  that  pro- 
vided that  the  Board  may  nuike  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  with  respect  to 
the  appointment  of  the  Adminls'nitor"  was 
aeteated 

3  The  Senate  bill  provides  for  a  Board 
consisting  of  a  chairman  and  "one  member 
from  each  of  the  Federal  credit  union  re- 
gions ■  The  chairman  U  to  be  appointed  from 
the  country  at  large,  and  the  President  is  to 
designate  one  cf  trie  meml)er8  from  a  federal 
credit  union  region  aa  vice  chairman.  While 
six-year  tf  rms  are  designated  for  Board  mem- 
ber».  the  chairman  s  term  is  "at  the  pleasure 
of  the  President."  Provision  is  made  that  any 
member  of  the  Board  'may  continue  to  serve 
aa  such  after  the  expiration  of  hla  term  of 
office  until  his  succeaaor  haa  been  appointed 
and  qualified  "  No  limitation  appears  In  the 
Senate  version  on  the  number  of  term*  a 
Board  member  may  serve,  although  the  Houae 
bill  limited  a  member  to  two  full  conaecutlve 
terms 

4  The  Senate  version  deletes  that  portion 
of  the  House  bill  which  provided  that  "the 
President  shall  receive  and  give  special  con- 
sideration to  the  nomlnaUona  (of  Bo*rd 
members)  submitted  by  credit  union  or- 
ganizaUona   which   are   repreeenUtlre   of  a 


majority  of  the  credit  unions  located  In  the 
region  for  which  a  Board  member  la  to  be 
appointed." 

5  The  Senate  version  establishes  criteria 
for  selection  of  Board  members  as  follows: 
"In  muklng  appointments  to  the  Board,  the 
President  shall  consider,  along  with  other 
relevant  criteria,  the  experience  of  the  person 
to  t>e  appointed  in  the  credit  union  move- 
ment "  The  House-passed  blU  had  thla  state- 
ment on  the  selection  of  Board  members: 
"The  persons  so  appointed  as  memt)erB  of  the 
Board  shall  be  selected  on  the  baals  of 
estabUshed  records  of  distinguished  service 
In  the  credit  union  movement." 

6  The  Senate  version  completely  elim- 
inates the  requirement  in  the  House  bill  for 
the  Board  to  render  an  annual  report  to  the 
President  for  subailsslon  to  the  Congress, 
bummanzmg  the  activities  of  the  Adminis- 
tration and  m.iklng  such  recommendatlona 
a&  It  may  deem  appropriate.  It  also  ellmlnatea 
the  provision  that  "EUich  report  shall  pro- 
pose such  legtshttlve  enac'jnents  and  other 
actions  as,  m  the  Judgment  of  the  Board, 
are  nl•c^■l^^ar>•  and  appropriate  to  carry  out  Its 
recommendations." 

7.  A  number  of  administrative  authorities 
are  granted  to  the  administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  .Xdmlnlstratlon  by  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill.  These  provisions, 
whl  h  .ire  summanzfd  as  loUows.  did  not 
appear  in  the  House-passed  version  of  HR  2: 
(ai  to  .ippolnt  personnel  as  may  be  necee- 
sary  to  enable  the  Administration  to  carry 
out  Its  functions:  ibi  to  expend  funds,  en- 
ter lnt<j  contracts  with  public  and  private  or- 
ganizations and  persons,  make  payments  in 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and 
perform  such  other  functions  or  acts  he  may 
deem  necc^ary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Act;  ,c)  to  p.iy  stipends, 
including  travel  allowances  to  Individuals  to 
study  in  a  program  assisted  under  the  Act  if 
determined  that  the  studies  will  be  in  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act. 

8.  The  Senate  version  also  authorizes  the 
admlrustrator  to  place  six  posltlona  In  OS- 
16  and  one  position  in  OS-17  grades  In  the 
Administration. 

9.  The  administrator  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  Is  established  at  Level 
IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  In  the  Senate 
bill  as  in  the  House  bill. 

In  changing  the  name  of  tbe  Board  from 
National  Credit  Onion  Board  of  Oovemors" 
t.o  the  "National  Credit  Union  AdvUory 
Bo.ird."  the  Senate  Committee  apparently 
dealrea  to  make  the  Board  advisory  in  nature 
to  the  administrator,  and  to  Insure  that  the 
administrator  is  the  principal  authority  In 
the  Administration.  This  Is  further  evidenced 
by  the  Senate  Committee's  elimination  of  the 
annual  report  of  the  Board  to  the  President 
and  the  CongTe:.s  called  for  In  the  House  ver- 
sion Tlie  Hoosc  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  report  on  HR  2  on  the  other  hand 
stated  Your  committee  also  wl.-hes  to  make 
clear  that  the  Board  of  GovernorB  does  not 
serve  merely  in  an  advisory  status  but  rather 
la  to  set  major  policies  for  the  Administra- 
tion and  to  make  certain  that  the  Adminis- 
trator carry  out  the  policies  of  the  Board." 
Obvlotisly.  the  Senate  and  House  Committees 
visualize  different  roles  for  the  Board. 

Once  the  Senate  passes  the  Independent 
agency  bill  with  the  changes  and  amend- 
ments made  by  the  Senate  Committee,  and 
any  clianges  and  amendments  that  may  be 
made  on  the  floor,  the  bill  will  go  back  to  the 
Houae  for  concurrence  In  the  Senate  version. 
If  the  House  does  not  concur,  then  a  confer- 
ence committee  of  Senate  and  House  mem- 
bers will  have  to  work  out  a  compromise  bill 
which  would  have  to  be  voted  upon  In  both 
houaea  of  the  Congress. 

Your  Executive  Management  met  Friday, 
November  15.  conalsting  of  Frank  A.  Lewis. 
Chairman.  League's  Legislative  Committee. 
Joseph  A.  Barreca.  League  Counsel  and  Leg- 
islative   Repreeentatlve   and    Edgar   L.   FVsn- 
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talne,  Managing  Director,  and  reviewed  such 
developments  and  decided  on  the  Unmedlate 
response,  and  course  of  action  to  be  taken. 
Mr.  Brewster  Dlttmer.  aa  Vice-Chalrman  of 
the  Committee,  was  unable  to  visit  at  that 
time.  It  was  decided  that  the  Managing  Di- 
rector would  contact  Brewster  Dlttner  and 
first  brief  him  as  to  the  advice  and  planned 
course  of  action:  seek  further  oral  advice 
from  General  Evert  S.  Thomas.  CUNA's 
Washington  Office;  seek  further  oral  advice 
from  Curt  Prlns,  Staff  Assistant  to  Congress- 
man Wright  Patman.  Chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  and  au- 
thor of  HR  2;  make  personal  contact  with 
the  offices  of  Senator  Russell  Long  and  Sen- 
ator Allen  Ellender  and  register  this  League's 
position,  laid  concern,  for  the  present  de- 
velopments In  the  Senate:  and  summarize 
such  developments  and  action,  and  release 
same  tn  the  League's  Legislative  Committee 
and  League's  Board  of  Directors  for  Infor- 
mation and  guidance. 

On  November  17,  the  following  contacts 
were  m.ide  pursuant  to  the  above  conclu- 
si  .ru; 

1  Tal'-ed  with  Brewster  Dlttmer  and 
briefed  nlm  on  developments,  and  recent 
conclu-.  :>ns  and  planned  cour.se  of  action  as 
determined  by  Frank  A.  Lewis,  Chairman, 
Joi,ep:i  A  Barreca,  Counsel,  and  Edgar  L. 
Fontaine. 

2.  Spoke  with  Gener.il  Evert  Thomas  In 
Washuigton  and  he  Indicated  that  they  were 
opposed  to  the  changes  m  the  Senate  BUI — 
2298,  but  they  did  not  want  to  do  anything 
that  would  cause  the  Senate  Bill  not  to  clear 
the  Senate.  Chairman  Patman  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  strongly 
w.iHts  the  Bill  In  any  form  to  go  to  a  House- 
Senjte  conferee  session,  where  CUNA  and 
Patman  believe  clianges  csn  be  effected  to 
put  provisions  of  HR  2  "on  top".  General 
Thomas  agreed  with  our  planned  contact 
w:rh  Senators  EUender  and  Long,  to  oppose 
the  Senate  bill  In  Its  present  form,  to  pos- 
sibly offer  .imendmenta  to  restore  original 
provisions,  but  not  to  kill  the  BlU  In  the 
Senate.  Genera!  Thomas  agreed  that  home 
office  communications  g^ve  the  Impression 
that  CUNA  is  not  opposed  to  the  Senate  Bill 
as  amended,  except  the  share  insurance,  but 
this  Ir,  not  so.  General  Thomas  was  prepared 
to  visit  Scn.atcrs  Ellender  and  Long's  office 
If  they  will  allow  such  a  visit  to  fiirther 
expl.un  CUNA's  Intention.  General  Thomas 
agree.s  that  we  should  talk  to  Curt  Prina  to 
see  If  there  Is  anything  further  he  can  add. 

3.  Spoke  with  Curt  Prtns  of  Chairman 
Patman  s  office,  and  he  gave  generally  same 
advice  General  Thomas  provided  concerning 
the  Senate  BUI.  and  the  lunendments.  He 
stated  that  Chairman  Wright  Patman  anti- 
cipated that  HR  2  will  take  precedence  In 
the  House-Senate  conference  session.  Mr. 
Prlns  did  Indicate  a  lack  of  strong  relation- 
ship of  CUNA  on  the  Senate  side,  and  he 
expressed  concern  and  amazement  that  the 
rump  group  "NAFCU"  had  stolen  the  lime- 
light for  the  moment.  Mr.  Prlna  was  very 
agreeable  to  any  action  by  Lcusl::na  to  stim- 
ulate an  interest  and  support  of  Senators 
EUlender  .and  Long's  office  against  the  pres- 
ent BUI.  aa  amended,  but  he  too  cautioned 
that  the  BlU  should  be  allowed  to  clear  the 
Senate  with  or  without  the  amendmenta,  aa 
per  Chairman  Patman's  plana.  Mr.  Prlna 
welcomed  the  opportunity  to  visit  with  Gen- 
eral Thomaa  In  the  offices  of  Senator 
Ellender  or  Senator  Long  to  make  contact, 
establish  relationship,  and  explain  Louisi- 
ana's position. 

4.  Mr.  Bob  Hunter  of  Senator  Russell 
Long '3  office  assured  me  that  he  would  allow 
Mr.  Curt  PrJns  and  General  Thomas  to  visit 
with  him  and  provide  the  whole  picture.  Mr. 
Hunter  ar^ured  me  that  Senator  Liong  would 
do  whatever  was  helpful  as  we  would  ex- 
pect him  to.  We  promised  to  be  Immediately 
In  touch  with  Mr.  Prlns  and  General  Thomaa 
and  arrange  for  their  visit  with  Mr.  Hunter 


In  Senator  Long's  office  and  await  further 
developments. 

6.  Spoke  with  General  Thomas  again  and 
advised  him  to  contact  Mr.  Curt  Prlns  and 
have  both  of  them  to  contact  Mr.  Bob  Hunter 
for  a  personal  visit  and  discussion  of  de- 
velopments. General  Thomas  assured  me 
that  he  would  get  In  touch  with  Mr.  Prlns 
and  do  this  Immediately  and  further  con- 
tact me  as  to  the  results  of  the  visit.  I  sug- 
gested It  was  not  necessary  to  formally  con- 
tact with  Senator  Ellender's  office  because 
Mr.  Hunter's  office  would  and  arrange  for  Mr. 
Prlns  and  General  Thomas  to  visit  with 
Senator  Ellender's  office,  and  express  Louisi- 
ana's views  and  to  seek  similar  support. 

6.  Senator  Ellender  was  not  In  his  olBce 
but  his  personal  secretary  assured  me  that 
this  development  would  be  brought  to  his 
attention  as  well  as  our  position.  She  wel- 
comed the  suggestion  that  General  Thomas 
and  Mr.  Prlns  visit  In  Senator  Ellender's 
office  with  her  and  his  chief  legislative  as- 
sistant, Mr.  Glrard.  at  which  time  the  mat- 
ter could  be  reviewed  in  more  detail.  I  as- 
siured  Senator  Ellender's  secretary  that  Im- 
mediate contact  would  be  made  with  Gen- 
eral Thomas  and  Mr.  Prlns  and  she  should 
expect  to  hear  from  them  shortly.  (This  was 
also  carried  out  by  another  phone  call  to 
General  Thomas.) 

In  view  of  the  developments  and  actions 
taken  In  the  recent  telephone  conversations. 
It  has  been  concluded  that  no  further  action 
would  be  taken  by  the  League's  Executive 
Management  at  this  time  pending  the  ac- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Senate  on  S-2298  and  pend- 
ing the  receipt  of  the  assistance  promised 
b.V  the  offices  of  Senators  Long  and  EUender. 

The  League's  Legislative  Committee  and 
the  League's  Board  of  Directors,  and  others 
concerned,  should  carefully  review  this  ma- 
terial. We  hereby  alert  all  concerned  to  fur- 
ther action  which  might  become  necessary 
and  by  a  larger  number  of  credit  union  lead- 
ers In  Louisiana,  If  and  when  he  proposed 
legislation  eventuaUy  Is  placed  before  a 
House-Senate  Conference  Committee  where- 
in the  ultimate  intent  of  legislation  creating 
a  credit  union  administration  agency  will 
be  decided. 

Sincerely, 

ElDGAB  L.  FONTAINZ, 

Managing  Director. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
intend  to  read  at  lengrth  from  the  Loui- 
siana Credit  Union  League  memorandum, 
but  would  like  to  quote  from  the  action 
taken  by  the  league  on  November  17: 

Spoke  with  General  Evert  Thomas  In 
Washington  and  he  Indicated  that  they  were 
opposed  to  tlie  changes  In  the  Senate  BUl- 
2298.  but  they  did  not  want  to  do  anything 
that  would  cause  the  Senate  Bill  not  to  clear 
the  Senate.  Chairman  Patman  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  strongly 
wants  the  Bill  In  any  form  to  go  to  a  House- 
Senate  conferee  session,  where  CUNA  and 
Patman  believe  changes  can  be  effected  to 
put  provisions  of  HR  2  on  top.  General 
Thomas  agreed  with  our  planned  contact 
with  Senators  Ellender  and  Long,  to  op- 
pose the  Senate  bill  In  Its  present  form,  to 
possibly  offer  amendments  to  restore  its  orig- 
inal provisions,  but  not  to  kill  the  Bill  In 
the  Senate.  General  Thomas  agreed  that 
home  office  communications  give  the  Im- 
pression that  CUNA  Is  not  opposed  to  the 
Senate  BUI  as  amended,  except  the  share  in- 
surance, but  this  is  not  so.  General  Thomas 
was  prepared  to  visit  Senators  Ellender  and 
Long's  office  If  they  wUl  allow  such  a  visit 
to  further  explain  CUNA's  intention.  Gen- 
eral Thomas  agrees  that  we  should  talk  to 
Curt  Prims  to  see  If  therejls  anything  fur- 
ther be  can  add. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  memorandum, 
I  had  a  member  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 


rency Committee  staff  call  General 
Thomas  and  ask  him  what  CUNA's  re- 
action was  to  the  Senate  committee  bill 
as  reported  to  the  Senate.  He  said  that 
CUNA  did  not  oppose  the  Senate  lan- 
guage and  felt  satisfied  with  it,  that  the 
only  exception  to  the  language  was  the 
amendment  providing  for  share  insur- 
ance. He  was  told,  of  course,  that  such 
an  amendment  had  not  been  accepted 
by  the  committee.  At  that  point,  he  said 
that  the  official  position  of  CUNA  was 
that  it  had  no  objection  to  the  Senate 
version  and  that  the  board  of  directors 
had  taken  such  a  stand  in  a  meeting.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  how  this  ties  in  with 
the  memorandum  quoted  earlier  which 
says  that  "General  Thomas  agreed  that 
home  office  conmiunications  give  the  im- 
pression that  CUNA  is  not  opposed  to 
the  Senate  bill  as  amended,  except  the 
share  insurance,  but  this  is  not  so." 

I  am  appalled  that  a  group  which 
claims  to  represent  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  credit  unions  in  this  country  would 
stoop  to  this  type  of  lobbying  effort  on  a 
matter  which  many  of  their  members 
feel  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  credit 
union  movement.  The  same  memoran- 
dum quoted  earlier  contains  strategy 
which  the  House  expects  to  follow.  Mr. 
Edgar  L.  Fontaine,  who  signed  the 
memorandum,  apparently  spoke  with  a 
Mr.  Curt  Prins  of  Congressman  Pat- 
man's  office  who  gave  generally  the 
same  advice  General  Thomas  provided 
concerning  the  Senate  bill.  He  stated 
and  I  quote  again: 

Chairman  Wright  Patman  anticipated  that 
H.R.  2  vrtU  take  precedence  in  the  House- 
Senate  conference  session.  Mr.  Prlns  did  In- 
dicate a  lack  of  strong  relationship  of 
CUNA  on  the  Senate  side,  and  he  expressed 
concern  and  aniazement  that  the  rump 
group  NAFCU  had  stolen  the  UmeUght  for 
the  moment. 

I  had  never  thought  of  an  association 
which  competes  with  another  as  being 
automatically  considered  a  "rump 
group."  Apparently  some  of  the  Nation's 
major  credit  unions  do  not  thing  it  is  a 
"rump  group"  either  because  they  have 
become  members  of  NAFCU.  The  latest 
to  become  a  member  is  the  world's  larg- 
est credit  union,  the  Navy  Credit  Union, 
with  about  $120  milHon  in  assets.  I 
would  like  to  state  also  that  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  it  does  not  matter  to 
me  which  of  the  competing  associations 
receives  credit,  if  any  credit  is  received 
for  actions  taken  by  the  Congress.  Our 
decision  should  be  based  on  merit  and 
not  on  the  fact  that  a  particular  orga- 
nization or  association  either  favors  or 
opposes  a  proposal. 

I  would  like  to  point  to  just  one  addi- 
tional comment  made  by  a  well-known 
publication  on  credit  imion  affairs.  The 
Report  on  Credit  Unions,  published  by 
Mr.  Rudolf  Modley,  states: 

The  new  Senate  version  represents  a  clear- 
cut  victory  for  the  National  Association  of 
Federal  Credit  Unions  (NAPCU),  for  the 
many  CUNA-afflUated  credit  unions  which 
objected  to  the  House  draft  (among  them 
the  Virginia  league  and  many  California 
credit  unions) ,  and  the  Administration. 
CUNA's  handling  of  the  entire  "Independ- 
ent" agency  episode  was  Inept. 

It  Is  hard  to  understand  why  CUNA  lead- 
ers claimed  "solid,  tinquallfled  endorsement" 
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IZ  they  mu3:  have  rally  Wnown  that  th^s  to  the  Senate.  The  CUNA  proposal  abo  ;^^;*:'^^-^-f;/^.^^^;;,^^,;:f,'al;^?^ 

:iat  th'e  ca.e-and  th.t  testimony  would  j.ad  an  addiUonal  one-Ume  l^lve.tmen  ■^'^^^•^^^^-..^  are  the  n.embrrs  who  co.ue  into 

Bhcw  It    CUNA-s  credibility  on  Capitol  Hi.!  qM  '  4  ptTCinl  of  insured  accouuUs  \UllCU  ,^,pj„.,n  ^,j  j^rge  sum.  •  f  money  through 

will  sutler  for  a  lon^  time  ::>  ccme.  ^^  jiQt  required  in  the  proposal  pending  -.eiaement  of  an  estate,  as  beneiictar-  of  a 

T.          ^.^-t  Hif«'n'»  to  under-^tand  whv  before  the  Senate  Thu.^,  the  ciiarge  that  ^^  insurance  policy,  or  the  conolusi.  n  of 

It  IS  indeed  dlff..  ^-  .^?.^   3"f„"^°,ifi"d  this  proiK>sal  would  be  too  coaly  lo  simply  a   brsme.5    transr.cilon.   In    met    ln.-..nce. 

CUNA  leaders    launed    .solid   unqi..iuma  uiu  |      '             ^^  .      ^ ,  ,  j„  attcruey  is  iuvrUetl,  »nd  v  hen  c-  r.sr.'.'en. 

er.d.riemenf  lor  H.R.  2  as  ^  P^^^ed  the  "°j\^^^^^^^b^^\f3^J,'^,^JJdVy  some  that  the  he  caunot\dv.=.e  pinong  the.e  fund,  wiih 

Hou^e  of   Rc:;re2entative3.   Mr  M^^ky  S  M       .,V,,„h  „-,;,.    „  ,,fT,^r,  f,„rrrriit  tue  creJ't  vnloa  bcc^js- of  t:io  Icck  o:  5hi;re 

comrnent   that   "CUNA-s   credibility   on  stab.uzation  fund  no^vn  effect  fo.cr.dt  ^^    J^           ^^.^          ,,,,  ,,„  ehp-cc  but 

r-i^Uol  Hi''  will  surer  for  a  Ions  time  unions  on  an  mternatlo  -ai  baM.s  is  >u  -  '                             , .  ^  ^,^,.j.  „,  ^^,i„,,  ^^^d 

Capitol  .f/r  J.^'.  ^"^^\'rt\tren-thened  Utient  to  handle  the  problems  vuuch  ex-  ■=                 ^  ^„  .^^  ^retlit  union.  How 

K°'T^„':nn-?nd,m  rec?v^^^^  '^t.    I   would   like    to   include    testimony  ,  tich  hott..r.t  would  be  .f  tlr...  moi.ey  -re 

by     he  '"^'"°'^"^,^"^/'^":'^.V\         he  ■:nc-.i   bv    the   HP.   ..   P.   I-Meral   Credit  ,,aa.blc  to  the  credit   t.n.oa  for   loans   :n 

?°,"*-''''''\^^rh  CUN. Vert's  s?mou-  mis-  Un:on  of  Palatka.  Ha..  In  which  the  U.so  ..^..^s  of  greater  human  nc.d  through   the 

telegram  which  CUNA  '^'^^^^^";"y;^",n'^  ^^  .iab<li/ r.-on  fund-<;  Is  discussed  a!on  •  .-rejit  union. 

representing  what  the  amendment  would  ^^  "  ^«'^-%- ^^.^  tect.mcny  ur.nng  Con-  m  the  e^eut  of  liquidation.  r,nd  it  docs 

do.                                                     .     ^         „,  prP^.io   enact  s'narc   in^ur^nce   lcri.sh>-  l.at^pcn  even  to  seme  of  the  be.t  managed 

Mr  Presidert,  we  have  received  many  K'^^^V^*^  ,^"^^\,t""^  " Vh  h-  ,hP  rm^  ir.dt  unions,  the  sharehoMtTs  nv  .-  '.vaii 

cans  from  the  offices  of  other  Members  tion  .4mi!ar  to  that  provided  by  the  FDIC  "^^^  ^.^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ...n^time.  for  yervr..  :5t.b:u- 

nf  fhp  Senate  ^iskin:;  about  my  amend-  and  th- F&LIC.                                     ,.,,„.  zatlon  fund.s  th-.s  lar  appear  wcefull;.- luade- 

menf  anT  oLmtSdv   asking   whether  I  shall  read  jo^t  two  brief  quotations  ^^^^^^  ,^  .^^  ^^^   o^p  Mt  insurance  is  the 

u""uld  lim'»  the  dividends  payable  by  trout  that  testimony:  ,.nly  iAtisfaciory  an.wer. 

FpHptiI  oredit  unions  to  4  percent.  The  :t  u  not  .uffl-imt  to  uy  tint  the  record  objeciu.n.s  are  raUetl  th   t  -lus    nsur<.nce 

Federal  credit  umcn-io-ip  of  credit  unions  h.s ')eea  yery  ?^o<l  and  that  ^,a  carry  w,ti.   it  str.ct.  r  regulation*.  The 

answe:    ^.^a.>    alwa..s    been    that    ti.ere    k  .j^^^f^^e  this  lnsur:.nce  U  unnece«.-.ry-cnc  i,.,nk5  axid  sav:.igs  and   loans  have  this  in- 

noth'.nt'  in  this  amendment  whitl.  wouia  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^,^^  iti.=ur.-nce  on  hi.-  iiome  ,,ur.aice  along  %Mth  U.e  rc^.-.lu;;.  u  Kn<i  it  u 

In  any   way  limit  dividend  payment   oy  ^^  automobile  because  he  h-is  ne'.or  had  a  ^  cause  uf  thu  m-surunce  oxid  regul.ition  that 

Feder-il  credit  unions.  There  l>  no  doubt  Rj-e  or  .«n  ncoident.  they  cnjov  the  confidence  of  the  public  und 

in  my   rrind   that   the   letters   and   tele-  .              ,              »              .              •  h.ive  pro.ipered  The  objection  ha.s  V-ccn  heard 

gram.s  which  have  been  received  in  op-  ^^^  ^.^^  ^j,,^^  ^^^^  ^        ^^  ^^^^,  that  ihu  insurance  *;^;'^.^,  f^^^^P^^^'^*" 

posUi..n    to   this  amendment  have   be^n  ^^  ^^  unnecessary  expense  ..hould  carry.  The  ban,:5  pay  les.  than  112-1, 

tepired  by  false  information  circulated  ,,  ^,,  ^..nks  to  And  out  which  would  be  of  lY['^lP:'^^'^.f"^^^^^^ 

either  by  CUNA  or  its  atTiliated  leagues,  P„,.ng  to  drop  their  membership  in  FDlcv  ^^j^^'^^^e  to     stin^l^  ;^^^^ 

and   that  this  intormation   has  been   a  rhe  Uwk  of  dep<  ,:t  lu^^inmce  is  the  mo^.  "■^^^*'^'«  able  to  hive  ihi.s  >n5urar.ce  for 

disservice  to  the  credit  un.on  m.ovement  -^'oi.  deflciency  ^'JJ -/^'^.f^^t  ,Tp  Jt   'n.  a^^^'ut  6U.oo  per1e..r  per  iml.on  dolUr.  of 

and    a    disservice    to    the    credit    unions  f^^^^^^na^  credit  tmlon.  cLuln  dp  .^^^^  ^,et..  This  would  be  the  wisest  e.penJ.ture 

which  ha%e  ptPced  their  trust  and  con-  ^^^^-^,'^^,,^„V.^;-^Xrf needed  to  meet  the  m  ..credit  un.cns  budget 

fldence  in  its  leadership.  iLn  demand  a  members.  We  sliould  not  ac  Those  who  .till  think  that  depo.lt  insur- 

One    of    the    arguments    against    my  ,.pt  ,^  p.^gran,   that,   pro. UUs  less  security  ance  would  be  an  unneces.^ary  expen.^e.-h.uld 

air.endrr.eni    s  th.it  the  cost  of  providing  .J  our  members  than  is  provided  for  other  poll  the  banks  to  «'"''  °;';  J"'<=h  *ou^d  bo 

In^urance  through  this  -eans  w^^  be  .n..nci.,:  in^.taUons  ^^^^ TZ^l^ .^^'^^'^  tl^^  :-t 

'•substantial.        Suostantiai     i>    a   wura  j  ^.^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  en-  venous  deiiciencv  in  the  FederDl  C edit  Union 

which    mean.>    whatever    an    indiviauai  ^^^^  statement  to  which  I  have  referred  Act    until  cre<iit  union.";  ootaiu  deposit  in- 

wanus  it  to  mean,  but  I  wl.-h  to  inciude  !,„  „j.mt*d -n  the  RfORD  .surance  they  win  never  be  able  to  attract 

for  the  RECorD  the  yearly  charge  whicli  ^            •               objection    the  stale-  the  substantial  savu.gs  needed  to  me-t  the 

under  th°  amend.ment,  would  be  required  ^  ^f^^^    \,h\  "h  ?n  ho  nrVntPd  in  the  I'S'i  demand  of  members  we  should  n.t  ac- 

Sv  -redU  m^ons  of  various  si.es.  to  sup-  [^-^"^  ^'^^  f^^^     .  -^''P^  »  P^^'S''"'"  "^^'  P^^^'^""  '"'^  -""'''^' 

port  Se  SSurancc  -frcgrams.  They  arc  ^^^^'onu.  as  foUows.  ,,J^  ^^  ,..embers  than  is  provided  lor  ether 

port  tne  m  uraiito  _   lo.                     -  rFsuMONY.  HP   fcP  f^uiM   C-zdvt  Cnipn.  f,„BDc:al  in^:t.tv.tions. 

based  on  one-twelfth  ol  l  percent  oi  uie  ri:s\  Intervaii  nal  cuwiints.  at- 

deposits  cf  the  credit  union  I  a-k  imam-  ;^V„   'Va    seWember  18-1"   iv*69  Mr.  BENNETT   Mr    Pr.s!dcnt.  in  the 

mous  consent  that  the  Ust  be  printed  in  ^^^  d'recto-s  of  the  HP    fc  P    Fedemi  19^3  report  of  the  Council  of  Econo.nilc 

the  Record.  <^p,„t  J^'^^^^   meeting  on  0  4  69.  adopted  a  Advisers  to  the  Pre.-ident.   there  was  a 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was  resolution   urging  Congress  to  enact  share  reccmmendatlon  that  Cunsre.-s  consider 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  jn^-jrance   leeuiatu  n   smiiar   to   that   pr  -  prfividl:;?!    share    insurance    ior    credit 

foUows:  vidod  by  FDIC  and  FS&LIC  They  al-so  voted  unions.    Acaln    tills    yeai.    the   out^oln^ 

Yearly  charge  to  send  representatives  to  th:s   meeting  to  g^.^.^etary    of    Health.     Education,     and 

^P--- S  i"=r.«Sri;"*pr.rS;jr:;>'  C.r"*  J.  Con.n.Stce  in  .he  Senate  .o„ij 

100.000 »"  of  1-s  rnembers- saving-.^  and  no  credit  union  te^'imony    1  u-t    >car   on   the    .-^ub'ect    of 

^^•°^ - " 400  has  met  this  obi. gatu-u  until  It  has  provided  lo.s.^es   t:i   Federal  credit  Unl.-n   liquida- 

Tnrinnoo 800  ah   t-^e  protection  p>jS5ib:e    In   many  cases  tlons  durinrr  hearin.  s  on  S.  3U02   S   3214. 

2rifHi'ooo   1  600  mcmoers    share   a<.-couuts   repr-.-ent   a   Ufe-  ^^^  g    p,o(,-,    The  Hoase  committee  took 

tnrvinJw    " -  4^000  'inie  of  sav.ng.  or  years  of  effort  to  nccumu-  fpct-monv  cn  Mie  same  -ub'^ct.  includins 

•       •        .'        ,.  1-te    funds   for    fume    verv    important    goal.  ^      ^j.^,.    ^^    h.R.    7347.    Meetlnss    with 

Mr.  BENNETT  I  do  not  consider  these  Gentlemen,  this  is.  indeed,  a  sacred  trust  npnn.m.r.t    and    acenc    cfHcials    were 

fl-u  ts  to  reprsent  a  subsUntial  cost  in  I-  i*  not  sufEcient  to  say  ihat  the  r.-cord  cf  ^.^P^' Vh  ,n  ,h.,  .«nt  If- 

t-riattnhr^VnthP  Amount  of  shares  pro-  cred.t  unions  has  been  %ery  good  and  that  al.vj  held  In  that  .same  y  ear 

relationship  to  the  ^")<^"^,^^0^;  "''f  .*'^°.  therefo.e  this  insurance  i.  unnecessary-one  Mr  President,  the  tln-.e  lor  taikin-  nas 

tected  or  in  relation  to  the  potential  tor  ^_^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  insurance  on  his  home  or  ended   Many  credit  unions  need  this  In- 

Increased  deposits.  a-.tor-^obiie  beca'ose  he  has  never  had  a  fira  ■^urance  n' w   I  hope  that  I  have  cleared 

In  addition  to  the  fisures  wiiich  I  h£.ve  ,  ^  an  accident.  \^^^^.  in  n:y  talk  today  some  of  the  fosj 

quoted    showing    the    required    annual        Btcatise  the  word    Federal '  is  used  m  our  op^i    n^i.srt presentation    that    hxs    been 

charge  for  the  share  insurance.  I  would  credit  umcns  name,  many  members  assume  ,    ,  re-irdir"  mv  nrc->'^.=ai 

aL-O  like  to  point  out  that  a  share  Insur-  the  government  is  lno.;ring  thcr  money  and  ere.     u     ^.         ■.           ^    _           ■ 

anrf.  nrr.'.os^l   draft  b-'  CUNA    Irteina-  that  it  IS  as  safe  as  If  in  an  in.s.ired  ban.".  At  the  same  l..ne.  i  wi.  n  to  say  uiai  x 

ancepro.osai  draft  b.c  UNA    inteina  ^^*;                              a.^5ociation.  The  fac-  nellevc    that    CUNA    Internr.tional    has 

tlonal.at>inl9b4reqmred^m-t  nthof  °^  ;«'^f  ,  ^^^,,^„^  ^,,,^^  ,^,^  ^^  ^^us  done  much  to  as.slst  the  credit  union 

1    percent   a.s   tne   annual   pr  m  urn    as  J^^^^^^^^  '^^^^  ,,  ^^„^,iy  ij^ponant  tha-  movement.  I  do  not  wish  what  I  say  to 

comparer!  with  my  recommended  chir-,e  ^his  coverage  be  provide i.  d-trnct     from     their     -  ther     activities. 

of  one-twelth  of  1  percent,  and  author-         conjlder  the  well  informed  member,  the  .,_„,„  Kpcaa-^e  I  believe  that  th^v  are  100 

.zed   additional    premiums   to   equal   all  one  who  ha3  accumulated  some  savings  the  ;„'„nt  ^Tone  in  their  attitude' and  the 

lasses    up    to    one- fourth    of    1    percent.       n^art  money  if  you   will.  He   may  make  a  P"5f"\.^'°"VcxDrfss  Ihdr  petition  in 

That   is   significantly   more   costly   than  token  deposit  with  the  credit  union  in  order  tactics  u.^cd  to  exprrso  Iht.r  position 

the  proposal  whi^h  I  have  recommended  to  q-.alify  for  the  life  insurance,  if  avail-  this  case. 
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Let  me  quickly  summan<:e: 

First,  credit  unions  are  the  only  fed- 
erally chartered  financial  Institutions 
wiiicii  d.>  not  have  shaie  insurance  fcr 
tiieir  depositors  oi  cu.'^tomcrs. 

Second,  my  amendment  c-ntain,s  abso- 
lutely no  provLion  rcitricting  or  in  any 
way  limitin;^:  the  rate  that  could  be  paid 
bv  credit  unions  for  lundc.  I  should  point 
out  h.owever,  that  there  is  presently  In 
the  credit  union  law  a  maximum  ceiling 
01  6  jjeiveiil.  Perhaps  tliis  .should  be 
changed  I  b(  lic'vc.  as  I  have  staled  in  a 
letter  tj  Mr.  J.  Pau'.  White,  managing 
director  cf  the  Utah  Credit  Union  Leas^ue, 
Inc  .  on  Novembci  11.  1969  which  has 
been  inserted  in  tiic  Record  that  the 
rf-cuintoiy  H';cncy  should  have  the  power 
to  determine  the  rate  paid  on  ."^avinLTS  as 
Is  the  ca.se  with  the  other  Federal  regu- 
latory asttiici'^s  of  financial  institutions. 
This  would  provide  more  flexibility  and 
could  actually  when  need'.'d  increase  the 
rate  tliat  could  be  paid.  But  this  is  not 
c  '\ered  by  tne  amendment. 

Third,  my  amendment  would  benefit 
.-muU  credit  unions  in  limited  income 
areas,  probably  n.ore  than  any  others, 
by  making  It  possible  for  them  to  attract 
increased  savings. 

We  should  take  action  now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
accept  this  equitable  and  relatively 
simple  amendment.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  it. 

Notini;  that  there  are  not  enough  Sen- 
ators present  to  justify  it,  I  intend  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  Uie  amend- 
I  mer.T  and  therefore  I  note  the  absence 
a:  of  a  quorum,  in  order  that  we  may  ob- 
3      t.un  enough  Senators  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislatne  c'crk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator has  11  minutes  remaining. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  ircm  Illinois  such  time  as 
he  may  desire. 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  need 
for  Federal  share  insurance  can  be  seen 
by  recent  developments  in  a  Chicago 
cred.t,  union 

On  Januaiy  5.  1970.  the  Hyde  Park 
Co-Op  Federal  Credit  Union  volimtarily 
su.s:)ei-!ded  operations  and  invoked  a  60- 
dav  notice  of  inte^nt  to  withdraw  shares 
from  the  credit  union.  This  action  was 
necessary  wiien  tiie  credit  union  was  un- 
able to  me'H  t'.e  demand  for  ,';h3!e  with- 
drav.Rls  and  went  into  voluntary  suspen- 
sion of  operations.  The  catal.v.st  behind 
the  Vck  of  liquidity  was  a  high  rate  of 
loan  delinquencies.  The  demand  for 
withdrawals  was  iirecipitated  by  deposi- 
tors" fe.irs  that  they  wo'ild  lose  their 
money.  If  Federal  share  Insurance  had 
covered  shares  in  the  credit  union,  share- 
holders would  have  been  assured  of  get- 
ting their  money  out  and  the  run  on  the 
credit  union  might  not  have  developed. 


In  the  absence  of  Federal  share  insur- 
ance, a  look  at  the  financial  figures  of 
the  credit  union  shows  why  shareholders 
were  uneasy.  The  Hyde  Park  Co-Op 
Credit  Union  has  7,371  shareholders  with 
$2,259,461  in  deposits.  Total  assets  of  the 
credit  union  are  $2,385,270.  At  yearend, 
the  ciedit  union  had  2.259  ioans  out- 
standing in  a  total  of  $2,236,315. 

Of  this  total  loan  figure,  over  10  per- 
cent, $301,088,  were  delinquent  loans; 
$110,000  of  loans  were  2  to  6  montlis 
delinquent,  $88,000  were  6  to  12  months 
delinquent,  and  almost  $103,000  were 
over  12  months  delinquent.  Those  loans 
over  12  months  delinquent  can  be  con- 
sidered almost  uncoUectable. 

When  the  run  on  the  credit  union 
began  near  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
credit  union  did  not  have  the  cash  to 
cover  withdrawal  requests.  At  yearend, 
the  credit  union  had  only  about  $40,000 
in  cash  and  about  $50,000  in  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment obligations.  This  was  obviously 
insufficient  to  meet  potential  share  with- 
drawals of  $2,259,461.  Thus,  based  on 
depositor  fear,  the  rim  began,  and  the 
credit  union  had  to  voluntarily  suspend 
operations. 

Since  that  time  the  credit  union  has 
had  a  special  meeting  of  members,  on 
January  18,  and  has  set  up  committees 
to  try  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the 
credit  union.  Committees  were  set  up  to 
try  to  collect  delinquent  loans  and  to 
persuade  people  not  to  withdraw  their 
shares  from  the  credit  imion.  These 
steps  are  being  taken  in  coordination 
with  the  Chicago  office  of  the  Bureau  of 
Federal  Credit  Unions  and  hopefully  will 
help  to  resolve  the  problem. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  had  Federal 
share  insurance  been  available  to  share- 
holders in  the  credit  imion,  the  run  might 
never  have  developed.  Depositors  woiild 
have  known  that  their  savings  were  safe. 

I  therefore  support  wholeheartedly  the 
r-mendment  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Bennett).  His  amendment  affords 
the  same  protection  to  depositors  in 
credit  unions  that  depositors  in  commer- 
cial banks  or  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions have.  I  hope  the  amendment  is 
adopted. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  in  order  that  I  may  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  very 
deeply  about  this  matter.  I  am  a  great 
believer  in  credit  unions.  All  through  the 
years,  I  have  supported  credit  unions  in 
every  company  with  which  I  ha»e  been 
associated.  I  have  seen  the  great  service 
they  have  offered  as  a  convenient  place 
for  deposits,  as  well  as  loans  to  employees 
of  companies  and  to  other  organizations 
end  agencies. 

As  a  friend  of  credit  unions.  I  also  feel 
very  deeply  that  even  thcuirh  many  of 
liicm  oppose  this  amendment,  sometimes 
as  we  look  back  we  wonder  why  we 
opposed  things  that  were  as  erood  as  this 
amendment  w  ould  be  for  the  credit  imion 
institutions. 

I  recall  when  my  father  was  a  banker 
in  a  neighborhood  bank  in  Rogers  Park, 


Chicago,  in.  I  cannot  forset  the  time  that 
bank  started  to  have  a  run  cn  it.  I  was 
a  youns  boy  in  grammar  school,  and  I 
think  the  parents  of  every  student  had 
mo.iey  in  that  bank.  Tlie  word  spread 
like  wildfire,  "There  isn"t  enough  money, 
and  we'd  better  get  ours."  Lines  formed, 
phones  ranj  at  home,  and  the  panic 
spread.  And  it  w  as  panic  that  closed  that 
bank.  This  Ls  exactly  the  case  that  v.e  see 
in  some  credit  unions  today. 

I  tnouglit  ve  learned  our  lesson  at  that 
time,  that  insurance  and  protection  for 
depr.itors  Vsill  assure  that  theie  things 
caniv.t  happen.  There  is  net  a  fmancial 
instiiu.Ioii  around  that  would  not  have 
to  cloi:e  its  doors  if  all  the  depositors 
demanded  their  money  ovemi?ht.  Ycu 
cannot  have  100  percent  liquidity  at  all 
times.  Yet,  it  was  the  lack  cf  insurance 
at  that  time  that  closed  banks  across 
tire  country. 

I  think  that  once  again  we  will  look 
back,  vt-ais  fixm  now,  when  credit  unions 
have  this  insurance,  and  will  say  it  is  the 
protection  they  need,  in  their  own  self- 
interest,  to  provide  against  the  emer- 
gencies that  have  occurred  in  my  State 
and  that  will  occur  in  other  areas. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  myself  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
appeal  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah,  and  I  think  that  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  objectives  are  salutary. 
There  is  no  question,  as  the  .Senator  from 
Illinois  said  so  eloquently,  that  we  should 
have  insurance  for  depositors  in  our 
financial  institutions.  The  problem,  how- 
ever, is  that  we  ought  to  have  a  provision 
which  is  very  carefully  thought  out,  on 
which  there  is  a  hearing  record,  on  which 
we  have  testimony  from  both  sides  of  the 
issue,  and  which  is  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  our  experience  in  the  past. 

This  is  not  true  with  respect  to  this 
amendment.  There  were  no  hearings  on 
this  amendment.  This  amendment  is  be- 
fore the  Senate  now.  and  I  have  great 
admiration  for  the  legislative  skill  and 
understanding  of  the  Senator  from  Utah; 
but  I  think  that  without  hearings  on 
sometliing  as  complicated  and  as  im- 
portant as  this,  we  could  be  making  a 
serious  mistake  we  do  not  have  to  make. 

The  problem  of  share — or  deposit — in- 
surance for  credit  unions  is  one  which 
for  years  has  been  dlscassed  within  the 
creciit  union  movement  itself.  As  Sen- 
ators are  well  aware,  credit  unions  are 
the  only  federally  chartered  financial  in- 
stitutions whose  depasits  are  not  covered 
by  some  form  of  Government-supervised 
insurance  program.  With  the  past  oppo- 
sition of  the  credit  union  movement  on 
share  insurance,  with  the  claims  and 
counterclaims  of  proponents  and  oppo- 
nents of  a  federally  sponsored  share  in- 
surance program,  and  with  the  credit 
union  organizations'  own  internal  safe- 
guards for  providing  security  of  members' 
deposits,  It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  we 
are  in  no  position  to  act  on  the  amend- 
ments proposed  by  the  distingiushed  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  at  this  time. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that  I  am  not 
opposing — nor  am  I  supporting — the 
Bermett  amendment  objectives.  I  merely 
feel  that  there  is  inadequate  data  and 
information  before  us  at  this  time  for 
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us    to    make    an    Lntelllgent. 
dec  L=;  ion 

The  entire  problem  needs  to  be  fully 
explored  In  hearing  by  the  Pankim'  and 
Currencv  Conunlttee  to  dete-mlne  the 
facts  There  Is  much  we  nerd  to  know 
before  we  are  un  a  posltic:-!  to  ^av  that 
a  federalh  .sponsored  program  is  needed. 
Perhaps  we  do  not  need  a  Government, 
program— maybe  the  nidusr.ry's  own  ef- 
forts are  adequate  to  g-ve  the  protection 
needed  I  m:ght  add  that  within  the 
credit  union  movement,  a  n-umber  of 
SUte  credit  union  league?  have  'hibili- 
zatlon  p-ograms  designed  to  protect  the 
shareholder-  of  credit  union?  forced  to 
liquidate  either  voluntarily  or  mvo'.un- 
Urilj'.  The  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions  m  it"  recently  pu'rlished  report 
on  'Recrular  Rese;-ves  of  Federal  Credit 
rnions"  =.tate-  'ha'  a.s  yeareiid  1967  sta- 
bilization prorrrams  were  operated  by 
CUNA  Inter:iational  ar.d  the  "^tate 
lesiffues  m  38  States  and  the  EUstr.ct  of 
Columbia 

Just  within  the  past  year.  CUNA  has 
Initiated  a  reserve  tnist  program  which 
Is  deslcT.ed  to  augment  Stat.^  leacue  pro- 
grams and  to  operate  in  States  which 
do  not  have  an  :nd;v1dual  program 

Furthermore,  the  credit  union  move- 
ment has  a  strong  and  effective  insur- 
imce  prosram  to  Insure  credit  unlcns 
against  some  of  the  more  common  ele- 
ments leadinr:  to  financial  failure  of  a 
credit  union— defalratlorLs.  robbery. 
phj-s:cal  losses.  Practically  every  loss 
factor  except  poor  and  ineffective  m.an- 
aaement  Is  protected  against.  And  even 
mana^em.ent  difflcalties  are  closely 
watched  through  periodic  examinations 
by  internal  committees  and  State  and 
Federal  supervisory  authonaes 

Actual  losses  to  Federal  credit  union 
shareholders  re^ultrng  from  liquidations 
and  scaledowns  in  more  than  34  years 
have  amounted  to  approximately  $3,262.- 
566.  This  amount  represents  only  one- 
twentieth  of  1  percent  of  the  more  than 
55,983.181.000  In  shares  held  in  Federal 
credit  unions  at  the  end  of  December 
1968.  Shares?  at  the  end  of  December 
19'39  have  now  reached  an  amount  in 
excess  of  S6.634.000.000. 

The  above  figures  reflect  the  outstand- 
ing performance  of  the  credit  union 
movement  in  protecting  its  membership 
over  a  period  of  more  than  34  years. 

Until  these  matters  are  fully  explored 
In  hearings,  until  all  the  facts  are 
fcnown,  we  cannot  be  positive  that  a  Gov- 
ernment-operated program  Is  necessary 
or  essential.  If  the  industry  can  produce 
Its  own  insurance  program  which  is  ade- 
quate and  effective  in  the  opinion  of 
Consre&s,  why  should  a  Government  pro- 
gram be  necessary'' 

I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  know  the 
answers  at  this  time.  I  would  confidently 
expect,  however,  that  committee  hear- 
ings on  the  subject  would  produce  the 
answers  and  give  the  Congress  the  neces- 
sary Information  upon  which  to  act  If 
the  need  exists — if.  Indeed,  we  must  act 
Our  present  knowledge  and  experience  Is 
totally  inadequate  to  act  on  the  proposed 
share  insurance  program  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  pomt  out  that 
the  provisions  in  the  Bennett  amend- 
ment  indicate   that  so   far  as   Federal 


credit  unions  are  concerned,  the  pre- 
mium would  be  one-t-welfth  of  1  percent, 
and  will  cost  about  $5  5  million  If  we  in- 
clude the  SUte  credit  unions,  not  Fed- 
eral credit  union.-;,  we  can  Just  about 
double  that  It  would  provide  S.S  S  million 
a  vear  for  credit  unions,  although  losses 
la.st  year  of  credit  unions  totaled 
$124  000 

This  amendment  would  provide  for 
$5  5  million  In  premiums  so  that  the 
rati"  of  the  prenuum.-  to  lo:>es  would  be 
about  44  to  1 

I  know,  as  the  Senator  from  Utah  ha.-; 
pointed  out.  that  thts  one- twelfth  ot  1 
percent  Is  permu-y^ive  But  it  is  for  the 
guidance  of  the  administrator  and  thus. 
it  seems  to  me  if  the  amendment  Is 
adopted  by  the  Senate  and  accepted  by 
the  House,  a  prudent  administrator  would 
leel  that  he  h.ad  better  pu'  that  into 
effect  even  though  there  wou'd  be  -^ume 
b,'>.."^is  for  him  cu'ting  it  back  And  that 
$5  5  million  would  be  $5  5  million  less 
that  the  credit  union  depositors  will  get 
ill  dividends 

Wherea-s  the  $5  5  million  for  credit 
unions  Is  not  a  great  deal  In  relationship 
to  the  total  amount  of  deposits  they  have, 
or  even  ;n  relation  hip  to  th.e  dividend.^ 
they  pav,  it  Is  scmetlang  v.  hen  ^\e  con- 
sider the  tact  that  the  24  million  people 
who  have  depo:  .ts  in  credit  unions  and 
bcrrow  f  ri  im  them,  are  people  wlio,  by  and 
larze.  watch  their  mone-  clo.^elv  and  the 
matter  of  a  few  dollars  nr  cent.-,  is  sign.1- 
cant  to  them 

I  would  hope,  under  these  circum- 
stances, that  the  Ser.ate  would  leject 
tlie  amendment  and  Rne  the  Ccmmit'ce 
oil  Bsnkin.-  and  Currency,  as  it.<  (iLstin- 
gaii.-hed  chairman,  the  Senator  from  A!a- 
ha.ma  'Mi  Spark.ma.vi  ha.--  ind  catcd,  an 
oi'portunity  to  consider  thi>  matter  and 
make  a  record  and  hold  heaiin?-; 

Finallv.  let  me  point  out  that  whereas 
the  bill  is  only  >ix  page.'^  long  and  is  a 
simple  bill,  the  amendment  us  21  pa?e.= 
lung  and  is  not.  reaily.  a  simple  amend- 
ment. It  IS  very  compIeN.  and  yet  we 
have  held  no  heanntis,  and  have  no 
reccTd  on  it  It  is  also  opp<->5ed  by  the 
credit  union  organizations  and  is  being 
opposed  vigorously. 

Under  these  circumstances.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senate  would  not  agree  to 
the  amendment 

Mr.  BENNETT  Mr  President,  how- 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
HrciiES  in  the  chair)  Six  minutes  re- 
main to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 
Mr  BENNETT  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President.  I  enjoy  again  a  discus- 
sion with  m.y  good  friend  from  Wiscon- 
sin We  find  ourselves  on  opposite  sides 
of  a  good  many  issues.  It  is  true  that  we 
d'.d  not  have  any  hearings  The  amend- 
ment has  been  before  the  committee  for 
m.ore  than  3  months  The  Senator  from 
Utah,  being  in  the  minority,  has  no 
power  to  demand  hearings  The  amerd- 
m.ent.  however,  is  not  written  out  of  the 
imagination  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
We  have  had  nearly  40  years  of  experi- 
ence with  in.surance  programs — the 
FDIC — with  banks,  and  we  have  had 
fewer  years  than  that,  but  a  substantial 
number  of  years"  experience  In  Insuring 
the  deposits  of  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions. 


Thus,  we  know  pretty  well  what  the 
problem  is.  To  me.  the  fact  that  CUNA 
5  vears  ago  offered  a  proix)sal  based  on 
one-tenth  of  1  percent,  and  this  proposal 
is  based  on  one-twelfth  of  1  percent, 
would  indicate  that  I  cannot  be  too  far 
out  .nsoJar  cs  the  cost  burden  Is  con- 
cerned 

As  to  the  question  of  not  having  any 
Hearings.  I  congratulate  my  friend  from 
Wisconsin  on  »he  fact  that  when  the 
water  pollution  bill  came  up,  he  got  on  a 
revenue  bond  atnendii.ent  on  whicn  no 
hearings  were  held.  He  and  I  bota  know 
that  that  is  common  experience  ;n  the 
Senate. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  If  the  Senator  will 
vield.  let  nie  tell  him  th.at  we  had  hear- 
ings on  that  amendment  the  previous 
vear  and  we  also  had  a  record.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Bankin.?  and  Currency  estab- 
lished the  record  on  that  amendment 
whicli  I  offered  and  It  went  on  the  bill. 

Mr  BENNETT.  But  no  one  during  de- 
bate w.  s  a-.\are  cf  it  and  the  heirm<;s 
were  not  available  to  us  at  the  time  the 
matter  was  discussed 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  discussed  it  earlier 
;n  some  detail  when  I  presented  the 
amendment 

Mr  BENNETT.  Senators  not  on  the 
eommltrcc  r-^t  that  iniorm.v.cn  pretty 
^ve•!  out  c:  the  h  uc.  but  that  ■■:'c>( ,  en  all 
tlie  time. 

There  is  ;  n'Mher  problem  !''e.e  'hat  I 
«hould  have  developed  earlier,  and  I 
shall  take  -u-i  a  minute  now  to  print  it 
out  With  th.e  banks  and  saving---  and  loan 
associations  we  have  professional  man- 
apement.  They  are  paid.  They  have  r-ot  to 
compete  and  prove  their  auility  to  ticld 
tlieir  jobs. 

H'^wever.  with  small  credit  unions,  the 
managers  are  selected  from  meml)ers  of 
the  ci-scciavcn  themselves.  They  are  not 
naid  Thev  take  on  this  little  e.xfa  burden 
for  their  friends.  They  have  often  had 
at-'-nlutely  no  experience  in  making  loans. 
They  loan  on  the  ba.sis  of  their  friend- 
ships, or  wh.atever  they  may  know  about 
the  man  that  works  next  to  them  a»  the 
lathe  Thev  lack,  m  the  sm.all  as>-r^cia- 
tions,  professionally  trained  execnt've 
mpnaftement  which,  to  me.  is  another 
ren-cn  whv  these  people  who  entrust 
their  money  to  these  amateurs  should 
have  the  protection  of  insurance. 

Well.  Mr  President,  unless  someone 
else  wishes  to  speak.  I  am  prepared  to 
vield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
he  has  referred  to  experience  with  In- 
surance on  bank  deposits,  that  the  first 
State  bank  deposit  insured  was  In  1829 
with  Martin  Van  Buren.  We  took  104 
years  to  provide  Federal  Insurance  for 
banks  in  1933.  Now  the  Senator  wants  to 
provide  Insurance  to  credit  unions,  in  one 
afternoon,  or  one  part  of  the  afternoon, 
rather,  in  fact.  Just  in  one  hour  and  a  half 
without  a  record. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Against  the  back- 
ground and  experience  which  the  Senator 
takes  back  to  Martin  Van  Buren. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  was  for  banks. 
But  credit  unions  are  a  different  kind  of 
institution. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Credit  unions  are 
much  more  vulnerable  than  banks,  for 
the   resisons  I  have   Just  stated.  Their 
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msinagement  In  many  Instances  is  not 
expert.  It  can  be  swayed  by  noneconomlc 
factors. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  do  the  records 
show?  They  show  that  credit  unions  have 
nothing  like  the  kind  of  failures  which 
banks  have  had.  As  I  pointed  out,  going 
back  to  the  depression,  the  total  losses 
of  credit  unions  was  only  $3.5  million. 
They  have  been  very  low.  The  share  in- 
surance premium  program  proposed  by 
the  Senator  In  his  amendment  would  be 
44  times  the  losses  suffered  last  year  by 
credit  unions. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  But  we  have  had  some 
experience.  As  a  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  I  worked  on  the  question  of 
how  much  loss  reserve  should  be  allowed 
to  banks.  Our  experience  goes  all  the 
way  back  to  the  1930's.  When  we  com- 
pare losses  today  with  losses  in  the 
1930's,  they  are  negli(jible.  But,  do  we 
have  any  right  to  assimie  that,  there- 
fore, we  should  not  have  any  share  in- 
surance for  banks  or  that  we  should 
change  the  fee  evei-^-  year? 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin forgets,  when  we  start  a  share 
insurance  program,  that  it  will  take  us 
a  number  of  years  to  build  up  a  re- 
serve to  the  point  where  the  insurance 
program  can  stand  any  sudden  shock. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  makes 
a  great  deal  of  sense  and  there  can  be 
a  strong  argument  for  a  share  insurance 
program.  Maybe  it  should  be  Federal, 
and  based  on  an  association  that  credit 
unions  can  work  out  for  themselves.  At 
any  rate,  we  do  not  have  a  record.  We 
do  not  have  the  opportunity  for  credit 
union  leadership  in  providing  the  kind  of 
system  that  they  think  will  be  practical 
and  fair.  They  oppose  the  amendment. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems 
to  m.e  that  we  should  have  a  chance  to 
build  a  record  and  act  on  that. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  say  this  about  the  very  good 
point  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  made 
about  the  management  of  credit  imlons. 
I  have  sat  in  on  many  of  their  meetings, 
and  they  are  amateur  managers  in  the 
best  sense  of  that  term.  They  are  not 
sophisticated  financial  people  by  any 
means. 

There  is  one  further  danger,  in  that 
the  depositors  in  a  savings  and  loan  in- 
stitution, or  a  bank,  are  widely  diversi- 
fied. They  come  from  the  retail,  manu- 
facturing, and  farm  segments  of  the 
economj-  and  many  others.  But  in 
credit  unions  there  Is  a  concentration 
of  employees  in  one  company.  What  hap- 
pens w  hen  a  company  like  GE  shuts  down 
for  3  montlis?  What  happens  when  an 
industry  has  a  terrific  adverse  trend? 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin is  concerned  about  unemployment 
going  up. 

What  if  this  hits  certain  Industries 
particularly  hard?  I  think  we  have  to 
look  ahead.  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me 
see  the  reason  why  we  should  distinguish 
between  a  depositor  in  a  savings  and 
loan  association  or  a  depositor  in  a  bank 
and  a  depositor  in  a  credit  union  and  say 
that  the  depositor  In  a  bank  or  savings 
and  loan  needs  Insurance  but  that  a 
depositor  in  a  credit  imion  dc  r  s  not  need 
it.  In  fact,  I  would  wager  that  most  de- 


positors in  credit  imlons  think  they  have 
insurance  today.  Some  surveys  seem  to 
show  that.  I  do  not  know  of  any  evi- 
dence I  have  seen  that  would  indicate 
otherwise.  Depositors  in  credit  unions 
would  be  shocked  if  they  were  to  rea- 
lize they  did  not  have  insurance. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
never  said,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any 
member  of  the  committee  who  has  said, 
that  we  should  not  have  share  insur- 
ance for  credit  imlons.  They  deserve  the 
same  consideration  that  depositors  in 
banks  have.  But  before  we  pro-vide  insur- 
ance for  them,  we  should  have  hearings 
and  make  a  record  and  try  to  work  out 
something  in  cooperation  with  credit 
union  leadership. 

We  are  not  proposing  to  do  that  in  this 
case.  Here  it  is  proposed  on  the  floor, 
having  had  no  hearings,  and  the  credit 
miions  say  they  are  opposed.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  fair. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  if  I  have 
any  time  remaining,  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah,  as  modified.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fttlbright)  , 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  McCarthy)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  is  absent 
on  oflScial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prottty)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy)  Is  absent  on  official  business 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  colleague. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
-wooD)  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  35, 
nays  52,  as  follows: 

(No.  33  Leg.] 
YEAS— 35 


Baker 

Cotton 

Griffin 

PellmcE 

Curtis 

Gumey 

Bennett 

Domlnlck 

Hansen 

Boggs 

EUender 

Hatfleld 

Brcoke 

Ervln 

Hruska 

Case 

Pannin 

Javlts 

Cocper 

GoodeU 

Jordan,  Idabo 

Long 

Mathlas 

McCleUan 

Mclntyre 

Pearson 


Aiken 

AUen 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Bible 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Church 

Cook 

Cranston 

Dodd 

Dole 

Eagleton 

Elastland 

Fong 

Gore 


Allott 

Fulbrlght 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Harris 


Percy  »'• 
Schwelker 
Scott 
Smith,  Til 
Stevena 
NAYS— 52 

Hart 

Hartke 

Holland 

HoUlngfi 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McGee 

McGovem 

MlUer 

Mondale 

Montoya 

MO££ 

Muskle 


Thurmond 
Tower 

WlUlama,  Del. 
Young,  N.  Dak. 


Pastoro 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Rusaell 

Smith,  Maine 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennis 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Ty  dings 

wmiams.  N.J 

Yarborough 

Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING — 13 
McCarthy  Packwood 


Metcalf 
Mundt 
Murphy 
Nelson 


Prouty 
Saxbe 


So  Mr.  Bennett's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

During  the  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment, to  which,  obviously,  I  listened  very 
carefully,  the  only  real  substantive 
charge  that  was  made  against  it  was 
that  we  had  not  had  any  hearings. 
Therefore,  I  would  like  to  address  my- 
self to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  ask  him,  if  I  introduce  the  amend- 
ment £is  a  complete  bill,  would  he  give 
me  the  assurance  of  hearings  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
sure the  Senator  that  I  will  cooperate 
with  him  and  we  will,  together,  arrange 
a  suitable  time  for  hearings. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly  on 
the  bill? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  such  time  as  he  may 
require. 

THE      CHEOrr      tTNION      MOVEMENT — PROMOTINO 
ECONOMIC    DEMOCIWCT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
today,  I  want  to  comment  on  H.R.  2,  a 
bill  which  embodies  recognition  of  the 
maturity  of  the  credit  union  movement, 
one  of  the  most  important  forms  of  eco- 
nomic democracy,  of  mutual  aid  and  self- 
help,  in  this  Nation. 

The  maturity  of  the  credit  union  move- 
ment is  recognized  in  tliis  bill,  wliich 
would  give  the  credit  unions,  like  the 
banks  and  the  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, an  independent  agency,  in  this 
instance  the  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration, with  the  authority  to  reg- 
ulate, supenise,  and  examine  the  Fed- 
eral credit  unions.  The  principle  of  self- 
help  and  self-support  would  be  carried 
over  from  the  credit  unions  themselves 
to  their  regulatory  agency;  all  expenses 
of  the  agency  will  be  paid  from  fees  and 
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assessmen'^  on  the  credit  unions,  and 
the  Federal  as:c:.cy  will  Le  1-cderal  m 
outlook  Init  no:  i.i  rwvincing.  It  wUl  not 
cost  th?  Federal  'axpayer  an:- thins  at 

a'.l  ^        .    , 

Tills  is  an  Imp-rtaut  fcul.  njl  tor  what 
It  conimili  the  Federal  Go-.ernmer.t  to 
do.  but  for  it*  rccosnitlon  of  the  i)lace 
0'  the  Govem.-rem  In  econotnu-  affairs 
The  Governnu-.it    in   the   credit   ur.ton 
no^ement    gv-  ■>    recognition    to    what 
iieople    do    for    the:nselves    and    help^ 
thrcurh  cx.im;:mnon  and  re-ulaticti  to 
assure  that  officers  and  er-ployees  per- 
form In  th«>  Interests  of  the  men  borsnip. 
The  voluntary  effort.-  of  pcjple  who 
have  common  ties  cl  place  .f  employ- 
ment,  residerc:.  or  other  interests,   in 
ass'.jting  each  ether  to  meet  their  finan- 
cial   problem?— t^    find    money    when 
netded.  and  to  f.nd  3     afc  and  useful 
place  in  which  'u  iiet  a  reasonable  return 
on  the  investment  of  thiir  savings,  have 
proved  so  successful  and  stimulated  such 
emulation,  that  the  movement  now  war- 
rants a  Federal  agency  concerned  onb' 
with  the  credit  unio!V« 

The  credit  union  is  the  most  nu:nerous 
form  of  financial  institution  In  the  Na- 
tion today  It  is  a  local  association,  and 
the  expansion  of  the  credit  imioii  move- 
ment measures  the  increase  in  the  bene- 
fits breughi  to  local  groups.  It  dies  not 
contain  any  ot  the  possibilities  o»  n-onou- 
oly  and  exploit  at  icn  which  may  be  found 
in  ether  financial  institutions 

This  preat  step  forward,  recognition  of 
the  credit  unions'  independent  status  as 
a  ma.'or  forn.  of  financial  institution  Is  of 
special  pride  to  me  as  a  Senator  from 
Texas  fnr  the  first  Federal  credit  union 
was  chartered  m  1934  i:;  Texarlcana  As 
Senators  may  know  the  present  chair- 
man of  tlie  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currencv  in  the  other  Hou-e.  a  fellow 
Texan  WRir.nr  Patman.  has  taken  the 
lead  m  mtroducini?  the  bills  relating  to 
Federal  credit  unions  which  have  passed 
that  House  since  1934 

But  the  Ftderal  crtd.t  union  move- 
ment IS  a  nationwide  movement.  Only 
six  Slates  have  fewer  than  lOO  credit 
unions,  and  they  are  in  three  ca>eo  verv- 
small  .n  area  uid  in  tiiree  ot.i.'is  are 
sparsely  populated  There  are  seven 
States  which  havem<^re  tlian  1.000  cn.>dit 
unions  each  Altos'  ther  there  were  23.600 
credit  unicns  m  .iction  in  1968. 

These  local,  cooperative,  financial  in- 
sUtutions  have  multifilied  faster  than  the 
iiu-tuutions  wh.ch  finance  the  more 
massive  consumer  expenditures  for  hous- 
ing, and  the  business  and  governmental 
expenditures  for  plant  and  equipment 
and  public  bu.klings  and  facilities 

The  credit  union  mc.ement  was  in 
motion  before  the  Pedora.1  Goveriuncnt 
first  'and^nook.,  .s5  yeirs  ago.  t<:  rh.irter 
new  associations.  Some  States  chartered 
credit  union";,  as  they  do  now.  or  most 
States  offered  charters.  Bu:  not  every 
State  chartered  or  supervised  credit 
unions,  or  established  rate  limits  and 
other  safeguards  against  turning  a  co- 
operative society  into  a  means  of  ex- 
ploitation Federal  charters  were  nec- 
essarv  S  n^c  Mi^  Fedcrii  act  berair.e  ef- 
fective and  the  first  charter  was  granted 
in  Texarkana.  the  number  of  credit 
unions  has  multiplied  10  limes:  mcmber- 


sii.p  IS  50  limes  as  namcious  as  in  1SJ4. 
and  assets  total  about  350  times  as  much 
as  in  1934  Within  the  last  decade,  assets 
have  multiplied  four  times.  The  credit 
un.ons  have  grown  more  rapidly  tha!i 
any  other  instuuiion  which  extends 
credit  to  consumers,  so  that  they  have 
increased  their  share  In  the  rapidly  rislni; 
total  of  c<ji^.--um.cr  in.stallment  credit  from 
around  9  peicent  of  ;i;e  total,  to  nearly 
12  percent  of  the  total,  within  a  decade. 
T.iey  were  about  equal  In  total  Install- 
ment credit  to  the  small  loan  companies 
a  decade  ago.  but  now  liold  almost  50 
percent  inoit  credit  outstan''.nf;  than 
are  held  by  the  small  loan  or  personal 
finance  companies  The  assets  of  the 
credit  unions  have  increased  more  rap- 
idly than  those  of  consumer  creditors  of 
e.erj-  other  sort:  they  have  increased 
more  rapidly  than  those  of  any  of  the 
I'.rser  financial  Institutions  which  fi- 
nance business  and  homes,  as  I  have  re- 
marked alreaiv. 

It  Ls  not  juft  the  growing  Importance 
of  con.sumcr  credit  which  accounts  for 
the  raulttpiication  and  the  expansion  of 
the  numbers,  membership,  and  as.sets  of 
•he  credit  unions.  It  is  their  efficiency 
and  their  respor.sivenesji  to  tlie  needs  of 
the.r  members,  boih  savers  and  Ixjrrow- 
eis.  which  account  for  their  unmatched 
g  -owth 

These  unions,  small  a.id  local  except  in 
such  unusual  circumstances  as  Uie  credit 
unions  in  the  Defense  departments,  have 
yrown  to  a  sue  v\here  the  sum  of  the 
assets  of  all  the  more  than  23.000  now  in 
►•xi;>ien."e  is  now  about  equal  to  the  as- 
sets which  had  been  accumulated  by  tlie 
principal  home  financing  agency— the 
savings  and  loan  a.^sociatlons  20  years 
ago  Small  personal  loans,  financing 
hovL>el;old  equipment,  automobiles,  and 
all  of  th'-'  other  modest  loans  which  can 
bo  made  '.^Ithin  the  restrictive  Iimi'.s  of 
the  Cred.t  Union  Act.  have  totaled  as 
much  now  as  home  loans — each  of  which 
was  many  times  as  great  as  the  usual 
cn-dit  umon  loon — had  totaled  when  the 
'043  Housing  Act  was  enacted 

The  volume  of  credit  union  loans,  the 
dependence  of  20  million  depci.sitors  on 
rredlt  uiuons  for  some  part  often 
minor  but  often  principal — cf  tlieir 
credit,  cr  their  return  on  :;avini;s.  war- 
rants enactmen*  of  HT  2  The  credit 
unions  sund  independently  as  coopera- 
tive financial  institutcns.  in  such  num- 
ber that  a  separat?  chartermg  super- 
visor.- and  regulator.-  agi  ncy.  not  subject 
to  changing  priorities  of  other  ijrograms 
within  a  Federal  department  of  the  very 
widest  interests,  -viU  drvnte  full  time  to 
the  success  of  the  credit  union  move- 
ment. 

Mr.  PERCY  Mr  PrrMc^ent,  I  r  sc  in 
support  of  H  R  2  'vhi:h  establishes  an 
Independe  it  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministiatlon. 

Credit  un^ina  arc  ihe  stepchild  o'  our 
svstem  o'  financial  institutions  Up  to 
no-.-,-,  th.v  h.avc  been  shunted  from  p'l- 
lar  to  pc5t  among  the  Fed"va'  bureauc- 
racy—always  seeking  to  ma  tor  their 
owri  house  f.nd  always  belnj  relegated 
to  a  subservient  str.t.is. 

Yet.  the  credit  union  is  probably  the 
financial  institution  closer  to  the  people 
and  more  intimately   Involved   in  their 


daily  lives  than  any  other  financial  or- 
ganization. 

Today.  tiuTi.  arc  i\bout  24.000  ciedlt 
un:on>  i:i  the  United  Slates,  of  which 
-or.ie  lu.UJO  aic  fedeially  chartered.  As 
ihe  co:iuniiu.'e  lepoit  points  out.  tills  is 
a  greater  nuiuotr  ih.;n  ai!  nth.-r  finan- 
cial insliutioiu.  coiiibintd.  More  than  20 
million  Americans  are  members  of  a 
credit  union  Th-'iO  inslitulions  liavc 
savings  exceeding'  ^14  billion,  made  up 
In  large  part  oi  individual  uccounis  tj- 
talhng  5500  or  lesc.  The  la:r,e  f.aancKis. 
the  "big  money."  and  the  corporauons 
are  not  lho.se  who  frequent  ciedit  unions. 
It  Is,  insiiad,  the  man  on  .--alary,  v.ilh 
linutod  UiLonic  and  licavy  laimly  obli- 
galions,  who  places  his  savings  and  hl^ 
trust  111  crtdil  oii-ons.  In  turn,  it  is  the 
credit  union  wldch  is  able  iO  make  avail- 
able loaiio  on  signal-ue  only  lor  needed 
household  and  auio.r.oLile  items  ai  rates 
comparable  with  oUi -r  financial  uistitu- 
ilons  and  far  less  tlian  risk  or  iiinge 
credit  mercliunts  uho  to  many  indiviu- 
uais  nprescnl  t.ic  .^nly  aUernalive  lor 
credit  financing. 

In  lower  income  areas,  part.cularly, 
the  credit  union  may  represent  the  only 
means  whereby  re.-ideau  can  renulariy 
and  safely  save  their  money  nnd  also 
iiave  a  sale,  reasoiiable  place  to  turn  to 
obLain  needed  credit. 

Recently,  the  Bankins'  and  Currency 
Committee  held  iieanngs  on  legislation 
Introduced  by  Senator  Pkcxmirx  and 
Senator  Scott  to  encourage  the  estab- 
i-sliment  of  lar  lar;;er  numbers  of  credit 
uiuons.  as  well  as  other  financial  Insti- 
tutioiis  within  lower  income  areas.  To- 
day, the  number  of  banks,  savings  and 
loan  con.panies.  and  credit  unions  lo- 
cated within  lowt-r  income  areas  is  dis- 
couragincly  small  How  can  we  expect 
limited  Income  individuals  to  develop 
projior  savings  habit.-  and  to  spend  their 
money  wi.-ely  if  financial  institutions  are 
not  located  where  such  individuals  can 
have  ready  acce.'^s  to  them. 

The  benefits  that  can  be  reaped 
through  the  location  of  financial  insti- 
tutions are  so  great  and  offer  such  po- 
tential g-)od  that  wf  must  do  all  we  can 
to  encourage  their  location  in  thesf  areas. 
By  encouraging  Govrrnmcnt  and  private 
emuloytrs  to  derwsit  pay  and  welfare 
check.';  in  these  Institutions,  the  wave 
'^f  mailbox  robberies  can  be  brought  to 
a  halt  Kven  =hort  of  tills,  having  a  credit 
union  or  hank  :.\ailab<e  to  a  resident  for 
th.e  cashlne  or  deposit  of  income  will  en- 
courage .<:avtn!'.<;  and  '•-'s.'-ei-i  n-'.^-uls've 
buv-inr  at  merchrnt  estahl'shments 
where  check"^  are  otherwise  cashed  To 
the  rxtent  that  sp\-1nes  accounts  c-?n  be 
enco'irap^d  in  thcs'  '.restitutions  c"  c  edit 
othcrw-ise  e-tabli.shed.  lower  in'^omc  in- 
dlvihials  will  be  able  to  obtain  credit 
at  reasonable  rates  to  rurch.ise  neces- 
sary ap'^hances  and  nther  needed  con- 
.•:  iirer  i'ems  Thl^.  In  turn,  will  directly 
or  indirectly  extend  the  value  of  an  In- 
dividual dollar.  Directly,  it  will  mean 
th^t  'e=s  money  n'  vd  be  tiken  ff-m  I'.n-i- 
ited  budgets  for  paj-ment  of  critical  ex- 
penses. It  also  means  that  additional 
money  can  be  earned  through  Interest 
payments  en  savings  accounts.  Indi- 
rectly. It  means  that  if.  for  example,  an 
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adequate  refrigerator  can  be  purchased 
money  can  be  saved  through  Improved 
local  purchasing  arrangements. 

Establishment  of  an  independent  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration  will 
permit  the  credit  tznion  industry  to  gain 
its  head  and  to  launch  a  vigorous  pro- 
gram to  increase  the  establishment  of 
credit  unions,  especially  in  lower  income 
areas.  My  support  for  H,R,  2  has  been 
based  to  a  large  extent  upon  this  expec- 
tation. In  Banking  and  Currency,  we  in- 
tend to  explore  additional  ways  to  en- 
coiu-age  this  move.  I  urge  the  new  oCBce 
we  plan  to  establish  here  to  be  vigorous, 
innovative,  and  courageous,  I  shall  be 
extremely  disappointed  if  they  fail  to  ful- 
fill the  promise  now  being  held  out  by 
them. 

Mr.  BENNETT,  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  my  time  on  the 
bill. 

Mr,  SPARKMAN,  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a 
subttitute.  w-as  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion now-  IS  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time, 

Mr,  JACKSON,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeiu-  and  nays  on  passage. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Tlie  bUl 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
questicn  is.  Shall  it  pas.-?  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll, 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  I  announce  that  the 
Senaior  from  .Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  , 
the  t'onator  from  Alaska  'Mi-,  Gravel'', 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris  ' .  and  the  Senator  from  Mirme- 
.sota  iMr,  McCarthy)  are  necessarily 
absent, 

I  further  aimounce  that  the  Senator 
f."oni  Montana  (Mr,  Metcalfi  is  absent 
on  official  business, 

I  further  aimounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Fulbright)  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  <Mr.  Gravel)  would  each  vote 
"yea," 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr,  Allott), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr,  Gold- 
vvATETi>.  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr,  Proity)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
MtJRPHY )  is  absent  on  official  business  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  a  colleague. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr,  P,\ck- 
\voo.o)  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr, 
Saxbe)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr,  Mundt)  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr,  Murphy)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr,  .Allott^,  If 


present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay," 
The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  73, 
nays  15,  as  follows: 

[No,  34  Leg.] 
YEAS— 73 


Aiken 

Hart 

Nelson 

AUen 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Andereon 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Baker 

Holland 

Pell 

Bayh 

HolUngs 

Percy 

Bible 

Hruska 

Proxmlre 

Boggs 

Hughes 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Rlblcoff 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Schweiker 

Byrd.  W,  Va. 

Javlts 

Scott 

Cannon 

Jordan.  N.C, 

Smith.  Maine 

Case 

Kennedy 

Smith,  ni. 

Church 

Long 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Spong 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

Curtis 

Math  las 

Symington 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Dole 

McGee 

Tydlngs 

Eagleton 

McOovem 

WlUlams,  N.J. 

EUender 

Mclntyre 

■WlUlams,  Del. 

Frvln 

MUler 

Yarbc  rough 

Fon« 

Mondale 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Goodell 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

Gere 

Moss 

Grlffln 

Muskle 

NAYS— 15 

Bellmon 

D.^mlnlck 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Bennett 

Eastland 

Russell 

Byrd.  Va, 

Fannin 

Stennls 

Cook 

Gurney 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Haixsen 

Tower 

NOT  VO-riNG- 

-12 

Allots 

Harrls 

Murphy 

Fulbright 

McCarthy 

Packwocd 

Goldwater 

Metcalf 

Prouty 

Gravel 

Mxmdt 

Saxbe 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  2)  was  passed, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  -was  passed, 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

APPOINTMENT  BY  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER,  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President,  in 
accordance  with  Senate  Resolution  281, 
90th  Congress,  second  session,  appoints 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook) 
to  the  Select  Committee  to  Study  the 
Unmet  Basic  Needs  Among  the  People  of 
the  United  States. 


EXTENSION  OF  SUPPLEMENTAL  AN- 
NUITIES AND  THE  MANDATORY 
RETIREMENT  OF  RAILROAD  EM- 
PLOYEES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
642, H.R.  13300. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R,  13300) 
to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937  and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax 
Act  to  provide  for  the  extension  of  sup- 
plemental annuities  and  the  mandatory 
retirement  of  employees,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 


proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  -with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  section  3 (J)  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (3)  and  by  redesignating  para- 
graph (4)  as  paragraph  (3), 

Sec.  2.  Section  3  ( j )  ( 1 )  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  word  "shall"  where  it  first  appears 
In  the  second  sentence  thereof  the  following 
phrase:  ",  subject  to  other  provisions  of  this 
subsection,". 

Sec.  3.  Section  3(J)  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  Is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"{4)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph— 

"(A)  the  term  'eligibility'  means  possess- 
ing all  of  the  qualifications  required  by  law 
In  order  to  receive  a  supplemental  annuity, 
other  than  having  retired  and  been  awarded 
an  annuity  under  section  2(a)   of  this  Act; 

"(B)  the  term  'subsequent  work  year' 
means,  with  respect  to  an  Individual,  a  cal- 
endar year  subsequent  to  the  calendar  year 
In  which  such  individual  first  attains  eligi- 
bility, and  during  which  such  Individual 
renders  any  service  as  an  employee  for  com- 
pensation. 

"(il)  The  supplemental  annuity  of  an  Indi- 
vidual shall  be  subject  to  a  percentage  reduc- 
tion for  each  of  his  subsequent  work  years 
In  accordance  with  the  following  schedule: 

"(A)  If  such  individual  first  attains  eUgl- 
bllity  at  age  65.  by  25  per  centum  for  each 
of  his  s  .bsequent  work  years; 

••(B)  If  such  Individual  first  attains  eligi- 
bility at  age  66.  by  50  per  centum  fcr  his  first 
subsequent  work  year  and  by  an  additional 
25  per  centum  for  each  subsequent  work  year 
thereafter; 

"(0)  If  such  individual  first  attains  eligi- 
bility at  age  67,  by  73  per  centum  for  his  first 
subsequent  work  year,  and  by  an  additional 
25  per  centum  for  any  subsequent  work  year 
thereait£r: 

•■(D)  If  such  individual  first  attains  eligl- 
biilty  at  age  68  or  older,  by  100  per  centum 
for  any  subsequent  work  year. 

"(ill)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
any  individual  who  attained  eligibility  prior 
to.  or  during,  calendar  year  1970  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  first  attained  eligibiUty  at 
age  65  during  calendar  year  1970. 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  service  rendered  by  an  individual 
as  an  employee  during  any  subsequent  work 
year,  as  defined  in  paragraph  (4).  shall  not 
he  credited  toward  such  individual's  supple- 
mental annuity." 

Sec,  4.  Section  15(b)  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  second  paragraph  thereof. 

Sec,  5,  Section  3211(b)  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  la 
hereby  Imposed  on  the  income  of  each  em- 
ployee representative  a  tax  at  a  rate  equal  to 
the"  rate  of  excise  tax  Imposed  on  every  em- 
ployer, provided  for  In  secUon  3221(c).  for 
each  man-hour  for  which  compensation  Is 
paid  to  him  for  services  rendered  as  an 
employee  representative." 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  3221(c)  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Tax  Act  is  amended  by 
substituting  for  the  first  sentence  thereof  tha 
foUowmg  "In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there 
l3  hereby  imposed  on  every  employer  an  ex- 
cise tax,  with  respect  to  having  indlvlduala 
In  his  employ,  for  each  man-hour  for  which 
compensation  Is  paid  by  such  employer  for 
services  rendered  to  him  during  any  calendar 
quarter,  (1)  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  for  the 
period  beginning  November  1,  1966,  and  end- 
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lag  March  31.  1970.  and  (3)  commencing 
Anrll  1  1970  at  "=uch  rite  as  wtV.  make  .-iVi..- 
ab'e  for  a,proprLU)ou  '^  a.e  R-^r.^d  Re- 
tirement svtpplemon'-il  Account  provlrled  .or 
[n^'u  n  15  b.  or  the  RV.Ir xkI  Retirement 
\ct  of  1937  s'offlclent  fund3  to  meet  the  ot>- 
ili«tloQ  to  pav  supplemental  annuities  un- 
dTsecaon  3,^  of  such  Act  and  adminis- 
trative expense*  in  coar.ectlon  therewith  For 
tne  purpos*  of  this  subsection,  the  Ral'.rv^ad 
RetlArment  Bo..rd  '-s  directed  to  determine 
what  rate  U  requ.rcd  for  each  caler.d.ar  quar- 
ter commencing  .vith  the  quarter  hej'.nnlng 
KprU  1  197'^  The  Railroad  Retirement  Boara 
shall  make  the  determlnaUon'^  provided  for 
not  later  th.m  fifteen  days  bofcre  e.^ch  ca.- 
endir  quarter  .V3  scon  as  practlc.il  after  each 
determination  of  the  r  ite.  as  provided  in  this 
subsect'on  the  R.-i:rrftd  Retirement  n^rd 
ahal'  pv.hUsh  a  notice  In  the  FederU  Re^- 
•ster  »nd  sh.iU  ad-.-u^e  all  employers,  em- 
ployee reprerentatlves.  :ind  the  Secretary 
of  the  Tre.isurv.  of  the  rate  so  determined. 

(bl  ^ec^'oT '3221  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  br  In^ertin;  at  the  end  thereof 
t*.e  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  NotwI'hstAndln^  the  prorlslons  of 
sul>8ectlon  ici  of  this  sec-lcn,  the  tax  Im- 
poaed  bT  such  subsecUon  (O  shall  not  apply 
to  an  emp'..--ver  with  respoct  to  employees 
who  are  crvered  br  a  supplemental  pension 
plan  which  Is  establUhed  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  reached  throuih  ooUectlve  bar- 
gaining between  the  employer  and  employ- 
ees. Ther»  Is  hereby  Imposed  on  everr  such 
emplover  an  excise  tax  equal  to  the  .amount 
of  the  yjpplemental  annuity  paid  to  each 
such  emploree  under  section  3(J)  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937.  plus  a  per- 
cental thereof  determined  by  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  to  be  stifflclent  to  cover 
the  administrative  ooerts  attributable  to  such 
paymente  under  section  3(i)  of  ruch  Act" 

Src    7    The  Railroad  Retirement  Board   ts 
authorized   f  reque'^t  the  fJecr^tarv  of  the 
Treasury  '  ">  transfer  from  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Account  to  the  credit  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Supplemental  Account  mch 
monev«!    as   t'.e    Board    estimates    wo'.'.ld    be 
necessarv    for    the    payment    of    the    supple- 
m.enui    lunulties     provided    for    In    secMon 
am   of  the  Ral'roid  Retirement  Act  of  1937 
for  the  .SIX  months  next  foUowlr.a  enactmen* 
of  this  .\ct    and  for  administrative  expenses 
necea>«ry  in  the  administration  of  such  sec- 
tion  3]  I    (Which   expenses   are   herebv   au- 
thorized) until  such  time  as  an  appropriation 
for  such  expenses  Is  made  pur:'.ian'   to  sec- 
tion   15  b)    of   such   Act.   and   the   Secretary 
shall  make  «ruch   'rar.sfer    The  Rallr->ad   Re- 
tirement  Board   shall   request   the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasiirv  at  any  time  before  the  expira- 
tion of  one  ve.ir  foUowlnK  th»  enactment  of 
this    Act.    to    retransfer    from    the   Railroad 
Retirement    Supplement.'*!    Account    to    the 
credit   of  the   Railroad   Retlr-ment    Account 
the  amount  transferred  to  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Supplemental  Aconint  pursuant  to 
the  next  preceiUni?  sentence,  plus  Interest  at 
a  rate  equ"'.   tu  the  averape  rate  of  infre^it 
borne  bv    '1!  special  oblltfations  held  by  the 
R-i.'iroad    Retirement    Account    on    the    last 
day   of    the   fiscal    year   ending   on    June   30. 
1970.  rounded  to  the  nearest  multiple  of  one- 
eighth  of   1   t>er  centum    and  the  Secretary 
shall  mike  such  retransfer 

Sec  8  No  carrier  and  no  representative  of 
emplovees.  as  def.ned  In  section  1  of  'he 
Railway  L.ibcr  Act.  shall  before  April  1  1973, 
utr.L'e  any  cf  "he  procedures  of  such  Act  to 
seek  to  make  any  changes  In  the  provisions 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  fcr 
supplemental  anrultles  or  to  establish  any 
new  cla^«  of  pei^si^^ns  or  annultle-v  other 
than  annul'les  pavable  out  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  .^cfounr  provided  under  section 
15(ai  of  the  R  illro;i(l  Retirement  Act  of  1937 
3ec  9  Section  301 'f)  of  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 30.  1966  iP-jbllr  L.-.W  89  699)  Is  amended 
bv  striking  out  "fur  sixty  months". 


SFC  10.  (a)  The  provisions  of  se«tlou  3  of 
thU  Act  i-r  rcducini;  a  supplementul  annuity 
by  reaf.-.n  of  an  ladlvldu  iTs  srrvu-e  as  an  em- 
ployee, shall  apply  only  to  such  service  after 
1970 

I  h  I  The  amendmeiua  mude  by  section  6(b» 
of  thi.s  Act  sh..ll  dpplv  to  a>  supplemental 
.miuiuiea  paid  on  c,r  after  April  1.  1970. 
aud  (2)  tt'  mati-hour>  with  rc-pect  tt.  whuu 
CLUiponsatlcn  is  paid  for  services  rendered  to 
sucli  employer  ou  or  .i.'.er  such  rl.iv. 

Src  11  U  ar.i  pro\Ulon  of  this  Act  or  the 
applKa.lon  th?reof  t^'  an;,  por^m  cr  olrcum- 
st.ince  Is  held  invil.d.  the  remainder  of  this 
Acr,  and  the  appiio.ition  of  sui'h  pro-.  isl<>n  i  i 
c.riier  persons  vr  circumstances,  shall  not  be 
.itfe^iod  theti-'i;. 


Mr  EAGLETON.  Mr  President,  the 
pending  order  of  bu-^inpss.  H  R.  13300, 
deals  with  the  suppl-rnenuil  re'irfmcnt 
benefus  under  the  railroad  retirement 
sv.-.ioni. 

H  R  13300.  which  has  been  reported  by 
th-  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tor. IS  the  product  nf  n  i;rf:it  deal  of 
thoueht  and  efTort  by  the  members  of 
this  committee  and  especially  by  the 
members  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Subcommittee  This  bill  i<  intended  to 
provide  a  .sound  financial  basis  for  the 
supplemental  pension  program  for  re- 
tired railroad  workers.  The  tund  from 
which  monthly  payments  are  made  to 
Che  approximateiy  60,000  beneficiaries 
has  proved  insufflcient  to  make  the  re- 
quired payments  in  recent  months.  Pay- 
ments due  on  Oecember  1,  1969.  were  de- 
layed until  nearly  the  end  of  the  year. 
while  the  payments  due  on  January  1, 
1970,  have  not  yet  been  made  and  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board,  which  ad- 
ministers this  fund,  has  estimated  that 
there  will  not  be  sufficient  revenues  ac- 
cumulated to  make  the  January  pay- 
ment untU  lute  February  There  will  be 
ar.  even  lon^jer  delay  in  making;  the  Feb- 
ruary 1  payment  If  this  bill  is  not 
passed. 

The  supplemental  pension  plan  was 
developed  through  collective  barKainini^ 
in  1966.  All  of  the  unions  representing 
railroad  workers  aclileved  unanimous 
agreement  with  the  National  Railway 
Labor  Conference,  representing  the 
carriers,  on  a  program  of  supplemental 
pension  for  retired  railroad  workers  to 
be  financed  entirely  by  employer  con- 
tributions At  the  request  of  the  parties. 
Congress  enacted  the  program  into  law 
and  empowered  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board  to  administer  the  program 
and  to  collect  the  employer  contributions 
m  the  form  of  a  tax  Thus,  this  program 
ongmated  as  a  private  pension  plan  in 
1966  and  the  enactment  of  the  program 
into  law  was  simply  to  serve  the  pur- 
pase  of  convenience  in  admirilstration. 

The  rate  of  retirement  has  exceeded 
the  estimates  made  in  1966  by  about  30 
percent,  hence,  the  rate  of  employer  con- 
tribution established  at  that  time  has 
proved  insufficient  to  finance  the  supple- 
mental pension  fund.  This  bill,  which  Is  a 
committee  substitute,  would  provide  ade- 
quate .Inancing  for  the  program 

Along  witli  many  of  the  members  of 
the  committee.  I  believe  that  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  process  Is  the  appropriate 
method  for  solving  the  problems  that 
have  developed  with  respect  to  this  pro- 
gram, since  the  entire  program  had  its 


origins  in  nepotiatiuns  bciweer.  manace- 
meni  and  labor.  However,  the  parties 
have  not  been  able  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment, though  ncKotiations  have  been 
held,  and  I  believe  that  Congress  now  has 
the  responsibility  to  see  that  payments  to 
the  reuiees  aie  no  longer  disrupted  and 
delayed. 

H  R  13300  as  passed  by  the  House  con- 
tains a  provision  for  mandatory  retire- 
ment of  railroad  workers  which  is  op- 
posed by  the  representatives  of  a  sub- 
stanti.il  number  of  railroad  employees. 
The  committee  substitute  would  not  com- 
pel retirement  at  any  fixed  age.  but 
rather  would  provide  a  retirement  incen- 
tive by  establishing  a  schedule  for  the 
forfeiture  of  a  percentage  of  the  supple- 
mental annuity  to  which  an  individual 
would  otherwise  be  entitled,  for  each 
year  he  works  after  age  65. 

Tlif  committee  feels  that  the  approach 
to  mandatory  retirement  contained  in 
tlie  commillee  substitute  ;s  a  more  pref- 
er.ible  pc>;icy  than  that  expre.ssed  in 
the  House  version  and  we  recommend 
It--  a(ioption. 

Mr.  MILLER  Mr.  President,  will  the 
S'-nator  yield '^ 

Mr.  EAGLLTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  NLLLLLR.  I  ask  the  Senator  what 
the    ijosjtion   of    the    railroaa    brother- 
hoods IS  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Some  of  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  originally  supported  H.R. 
133U0.  and  did  support  it  before  our 
committee.  I  am  reading  their  official 
publication,  I  now  gather  that  they  are 
now  satisfied  with  the  Senate  version  of 
the  bill,  as  are  now  the  remaining  unions, 
which  very  vigorously  opposed  H.R.  13300 
before  our  committee.  The  latter  unions 
include  the  locomotive  engineers,  the 
machinists,  and  other  shop  craft  unions. 
The  earners  supported  the  original 
version  of  H  R.  13300.  They,  to  my 
knowledge,  are  not  pleased  with  this  ver- 
sion, the  Senate  svibstitute  version  of 
HH.  13300.  Tiuy  feel  that  the  forfeiture 
provision  at  ace  65  should  be  100  percent. 
if  the  employee  elects  not  to  retire  at 
that  age. 

Mr.  MILLER  Then  do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that,  aside  from  the  point 
which  the  Senator  has  just  mentioned, 
the  carriers  are  not  objecting,  and  that 
the  brothcrhoi  ds,  including  those  which 
were  formerly  opposed,  are  now  in  agree- 
ment, and  there  is  a  consensus  on  the 
bill  as  rep.irted  by  the  committee? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  There  is  a  rough  con- 
'.ensiis  un  the  bill.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa,  insofar  as  the  members 
of  the  various  unions  are  concerned,  in- 
cluding the  unions  that  opposed  the 
House  version  of  the  bill.  I  do  not  think 
It  would  be  fair  to  say  there  is  a  consen- 
sus in  so  far  as  the  carriers  are  con- 
ceniffl  They  are  certainly  not  satisfied 
with  the  25-percent  forfeiture  provision. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  undi  rstood  that  point. 
I  simply  wanted  to  make  clear  that  the 
25-porcent  forfeiture  provision  was  the 
only  one  to  which  the  carriers  were  ob- 
jecting 

Mr.  EAGLETON  Yes,  I  think  that  Is 
the  only  point:  they  object  to  the  amount 
of  tlie  forfeiture.  They  would  support 
the  bill,  albeit  .somewhat  reluctantly,  if 
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it  provided  a  lOO-iiercent  forfeiture  in- 
stead of  a  2b  percent. 

Mr  MILLEI?.  I  ajk  the  Senator,  what 
docs  tills  amount  to  ui  terms  of  load  on 
the  earners?  Does  the  Senator  have  any 
lisurt  s  on  tl;a: .' 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Let  me  see  if  I  can 
f.nd  ii  in  ti-.e  report.  My  recollection  is  a 
bii  iia/iy.  bui  I  think  it  was  estimated 
bef;3io  on  committee  to  .iometliing  In 
tiie  neisiiborhood  of  between  $700  and 
$800  niiUicn.  About  $750  miUion  after 
1971 

Mr.  Mli  I.LR.  A  ye£ir'.' 

Mr.  L.\C;LErON.  Tiie  total  cost  of 
keciJiu';  t':ie  I'vou'iam  afloat. 

Mr.  MILLER.  How  long  is  this  to 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Projected  over  about 
40  years. 

Mr.  MILLER  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand, then,  that  this  bill  is  different 
f:om  the  ••.ay  it  came  from  the  House? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  Senator's  under- 
stan^img  i.-  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  And  that  the  differences 
make  u  uito  what  we  might  call  a  com- 
promise oill  to  brina  the  opposing  views 
of  the  brotherhoods  together  and  to  limit 
to  this  one  point  the  objection  of  the 
carriers? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  would  say  that  is 
a  reasonably  accurate  summation. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mi".  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  responses  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ilhnois.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Raih-oad  Retirement  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I 
have  given  close  and  careful  attention 
for  seme  time  to  the  problems  which 
H  R.  13300  was  designed  to  solve.  I  have 
set  forth  in  a  separate  statement  my 
reasons  for  opposing  the  bill  recom- 
mended by  the  full  committee  and  now 
being  considered  here  on  the  Consent 
Calendar.  I  shall  not  repeat  those  views, 
but  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
them  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Dissenting  Views  or  Ma.  Smith  or  Illinois 

I  must  resi)ectfully  dissent  from  the  ac- 
tion recommended  by  th©  majority  of  this 
Committee.  In  so  doing.  I  wish  In  no  way  to 
detract  from  the  diligence  of  my  Committee 
colleagues.  Tliey  have  labored  conscientious- 
ly to  assist  In  assuring  continuation  of  the 
carrier-union  agreement  on  retirement 
benefits  for  the  Nation's  railroad  employees. 

I  am  unable  to  concur  In  their  conclusion 
on  how  this  Is  to  best  be  accomplished  for  the 
following  reasons.  The  Committee's  bill 
would  substitute  Oongresalonal  arbitration 
for  the  Congresslonally  sanctioned  system  of 
collective  bargaining  to  resolve  what  Is  clear- 
ly a  c'lUestlon  of  compensation  between  the 
carriers  and  the  railroad  employees. 

The  program  of  supplemental  annuity 
benefits  for  retired  railroad  employees  was 
agreed  to  in  collective  bargaining  by  most 
of  the  railroad  unions  and  the  railroads  In 
1966.  By  Public  Law  89-699,  Congress  merely 
riititled  this  a^eement  a=  part  of  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act. 

The  tax  level  of  two  cents  per  man-hovir 
worked  has  proven  Insufficient  to  support 
the  earned  benefits  for  the  progrsun's  five 
year  life.  The  fund  will.  It  is  estimated,  pro- 
vide funds  for  only  four  of  the  five  years  of 
the  1966  agreement,  and  is  already  in  arrears 
of  meeting  supplemental  annuity  benefits 
currently  due. 


The  carriers  and  representatives  of  75-80  Ci 
of  the  employees  have  returned  to  Congress 
for  legislative  approval  of  their  agreement 
to  provide  for  permanent  establishment  of 
supplemental  annuity  benefits.  That  agree- 
ment Is  HJa.  13300  as  passed  by  the  House. 

In  effect,  the  Committee's  bill  substitutes 
what  amounts  to  compulsory  arbitration  by 
the  Congress  for  the  results  of  orderly  labor- 
management  negotiations. 

The  majority  would  substitute  for  the  col- 
lectively-bargained agreement  supported  by 
unions  representing  75-80%  of  the  railroad 
employees  and  the  representatives  of  vir- 
tually all  of  the  carriers  an  agreement  writ- 
ten by  the  Committee,  which  admittedly  Is 
not  supported  by  either  the  carriers  or  the 
unions. 

To  my  knowledge,  the  Committee's  sub- 
stitute for  HH.  13300  had  the  support  of  no 
one  m  the  Industry  or  among  the  employee 
representatives  when  It  was  proposed  to  the 
members  of  the  full  Committee.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  had  the  overwhelming  sup- 
port of  that  body,  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  which  Is  re- 
sponsible for  originating  legislation  In  this 
field,  as  well  as  both  industry  and  labor.  The 
Committee's  bill  Is.  In  fact,  no  more  than  a 
shot  In  the  dark  which  Its  sponsors  hope  will 
find  a  target  of  acceptablUty  among  those 
who  must  live  with  the  force  of  Its  Impact. 

H.R.  13300  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives would  establish  the  supple- 
mental annuities  program  on  a  permanent 
basis  for  the  first  time.  The  scheduled  termi- 
nation date  of  October  31. 1971.  In  the  present 
law  would  be  eliminated.  The  carriers  alone 


would  be  made  responsible  for  tlie  full  con- 
tinuing costs  of  the  supplemental  annuities 
program  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  This  would 
entail  an  expenditure  estimated  to  be  over 
$550  million  dollars  through  July,  1975.  This 
additional  expenditure  goes  far  beyond  the 
carriers'  original  bargain.  Indeed,  it  repre- 
sen's  an  expenditure  through  July,  1575,  of 
almost  four  times  the  total  amount  originally 
agreed  to  between  the  parties. 

In  return  for  the  carriers'  agreement  to 
assume  these  EUbstantial  additional  costs 
necessary  to  fund  the  supplemental  annuities 
program  for  the  original  period  and  to  con- 
tinue the  program  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basla 
In  the  future,  the  representative^  or  75-80 Tv 
of  the  employees  agreed  to  the  mandatory 
retirement  of  railroad  employees,  initially 
at  i:ge  70  and  ultimately  scaling  down  by 
Jam-.ary  1,  1976,  to  age  65.  It  was  also  agreed 
that  there  would  be  no  change  in  the  s  ipple- 
mental  annuities  program  prior  to  July  1. 
1975.  thus  extending  the  present  agreed 
moratorium  for  an  additional  three  years  and 
eight  months.  I  tvould  note  that  the  exten- 
sion of  this  moratorium  places  no  prohibition 
upon  changes  being  made  in  the  regular  rail- 
road retirement  system. 

The  Committee's  substitute  Is  purported  to 
replace  compulsory  retirement  with  an  "In- 
centive" to  retire  upon  reaching  age  65 
and  25  or  more  years  of  railroad  employment. 

The  forfeiture  of  25^c  of  supplemental  an- 
nuity benefits  for  each  year  worked  beyond 
age  65  and  25  years  of  service  does  not  suffi- 
ciently counterbalance  the  increased  regtilar 
pension  earned  by  the  additional  years  of 
employment — as  the  following  chart  Illus- 
trates. 


EXAMPLES  OF  REGULAR  AND  SUPPLEMENTAL  A'JNUITIES  UNDER  PROPOSED  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  H.R.  13300  BASED  ON  REP- 
RESENTATIVE COMBINATIONS  OF  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  AND  LENGTH  OF  SERVICE 


ement  date 
Dec.  31- 

(1) 

Age 
(2) 

Years  ot 
service 

(3) 

monthly 
pensa 

erage 

Annuil 

es  payable  under 

bill 

Net  gam  or 

loss,  working 

after  age  65 

(8) 

Reti 

tlcn  • 
(4) 

Regular  '■ 
(5) 

Supplemental 
(6) 

Total 
(7) 

1970.. 
1971.. 
1972.. 
1973.. 
1974.. 
1975.. 
1970.. 
1971.. 
1972.. 
1973.. 
1974.. 
1975.. 
1970.. 
1971.. 
1972.- 
1973  . 
1974.. 
1975.. 

65 
66 
67 
68 

69 
70 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
24 
24 
26 
27 
28 
29 

$365 
374 
383 
391 
399 
406 
400 
410 
419 
427 
435 
442 
400 
410 
419 
428 
436 
443 

$253.  00 

265.  45 

278.15 

290,  70 

-  323.  35 

:  338. 10 

228.  70 

242. 85 

255.45 

267.  90 

>  298.  80 

« 312. 10 

1234.40 

234. 30 

246.  75 

259.50 

•  289.70 

i  302.  95 

$70.00 
52.50 
35  00 
17.50 

$323.00  . 
317.95 
313.15 
308.50 
323  35 
338.10 
273.  70  . 
276.60 
277. 95 
279.15 
293.  80 
312.10 
234.40  . 
279.30 
269.  25 
270. 75 
289.70 
302. 95 

-$5.05 

-9.85 
-14.80 

-f-.35 

+  15.10 

45.00 
33.75 
22.50 
11.25 

+2.90 
+4.25 

--5.45 
+25.10 

+38.40 

45.00 
22.50 
11.25 

+44.90 
+34.85 
+36.35 

^55. 30 

+68. 55 

1  Average  monthly  compensation  during  the  years  of  service  shown  m  column  3,  limited  to  the  amount  creditable  under  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  in  each  month.  Based  on  railroad  employee  average  earnings.  ,         ., 

:  After  the  reduction,  equirtlent  to  the  7  percent  increase  under  the  1966  amendments,  tor  months  in  which  a  supplemental 
annuity  is  payable. 

i  No  reduction  in  regular  annuity  because  no  supplemental  annuity  is  payable. 

Note-  Regular  annu.ties  computed  under  existing  law;  25  percent  ot  supplemental  annuity  lorfeited  for  each  year  retirement  is 
delayed  after  age  65  except  that  employees  having  less  than  25  years  ot  service  on  attaining  age  65  forfeit  nothing  it  they  retire 
by  the  end  ot  the  year  they  complete  25  years  ol  service:  no  service  credited  lor  supplemental  annuity  purposes  after  .orleiture 
provisions  begin  to  apply  to  the  employee. 


In  essence,  the  Committee's  bill  Is  a  deter- 
mination that  the  carriers  have  no  right  to 
a  mandatory  retirement  provision  and  a 
moratorium  to  1875  as  the  price  of  perma- 
nent funding  ol  the  supplemental  annuity 
program.  If  collective  bargaining  In  the  rail- 
road Industry  Is  not  to  be  rendered  meaning- 
less, that  Is  not  a  determination  which  should 
be  made  by  the  Congress,  particularly  where, 
as  here,  the  representatives  of  'TSSOTe  ot  the 
employees  Involved  have  agreed  to  accept 
those  terms. 

I  am  unable  to  support  the  Committee's 
substitute  language  to  House  passed  H.R. 
13300.  It  represents  to  my  mind  a  misdirec- 
tion of  Congressional  Initiative  and  a  failure 
In  Its  Intended  purpose. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  niinois.  Being  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  terms  of  the  bOl  recom- 
mended by  the  full  committee,  I  shall 
set  forth  briefly  the  reasons  I  shall  not 
continue  that  opposition  here  on  the 
floor  but,  rather,  will  accept  passage  of 
the  bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar.  I  be- 
lieve Congress  has  a  responsibility  to 
pass  legislation  to  meet  the  problem  cre- 
ated by  the  inadequacy  in  the  supple- 
mental annuities  accoimt.  Differences 
between  the  carriers  and  a  small  percent- 
age of  the  railroad  employees  have  de- 
layed the  framing  of  an  acceptable  stat- 
ute. This  delay  is  now  preventing  over 
57,000  retired  railroad  employees  from 
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receivir.i?  their  supplemental  annullies. 
To  continue  my  opposition  on  the  floor 
would,  in  my  Judgment,  risk  a  longer  con- 
tinuance of  this  harmful  delay,  without 
any  apparent  beneficial  results  to  those 
who  need  action. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed 
what  I  feel  is  a  good  bill  which  reflected 
without  change  the  collective  bargaining 
agreement  reached  by  unions  represent- 
ing 75  to  80  percent  of  tlie  employees  m 
the  railroad  industry  and  virtually  all  of 
the  earners.  The  committee  has  rejected 
tiiis  agreemcr.t  en;bodied  in  ir.e  House- 
passed  bill  and  framed  a  diflerent  solu- 
tion. In  my  judgment  tliis  Is  not  a  satis- 
factory answer,  because  it  departs  from 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  relating  to 
mandatory  retirement  and  to  a  period  of 
stability  in  the  supplemental  annuities 
program  These  terms  are  important  for 
safetv.  efSciency,  and  economy  in  the 
railroad  indust.T-  I  believe  the  be>t  way 
of  promptly  resolving  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  railroads  and  tiieir  em- 
plovees  IS  for  this  body  to  adopt  a  bill 
without  delay  and  to  .-end  that  bill  to 
conference.  I  believe  that  a  lar?er  num- 
ber of  Senators  vv.U  join  rv.c  In  ur^'inz 
the  ccn'orees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
to  con^ider  the  House  bill  favorably  and 
to  frame  a  report  which  will  adhere 
clcse'.y  to  that  agreement. 

My' decisions  neither  to  ob.'cct  to  crin- 
sideraticn  of  this  bill  on  the  Consent 
Calendar,  nor  to  try  to  amend  the  bill 
here  on  the  floor,  should  not  be  taken 
to  indicate  that  I  shall  accept  a  confer- 
ence report  which  deviates  in  any  major 
measure  from  the  a  rreement  reached  by 
the  overwiielmm^;  n-.ajonty  of  Uie  parties 
in  interest  anJ  emtwdied  m  the  bill 
Da.-sed  bv  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Mr.  Y.XkBOROUGH.  Mr.  Prtsid*n;t.  I 
support  H  R.  13300  as  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
The  bill  is  a  compromise  and  is  an 
attempt  to  Insure  that  workers  in  the 
railroad  industry  v\ho  have  retired  with 
the  e.xT^et  tation  of  receiving  a  supple- 
mental pension  will  continue  to  receive 
that  pension. 

As  the  bill  pas.-ed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, it  conta'.'ied  a  provision  re- 
Quir.ng  ompulsory  retirement.  Afttr 
much  consideration,  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee  concluded  that  a 
more  preferable  method  of  insuring  both 
a  pension  for  retiring  v\orkeri  and  the 
desire  of  the  railroad  i:idu.~try  for  early 
retirement  was  to  give  workers  who  were 
ehgibie  to  retire  an  incentive  for  retir- 
ing. The  committee  concluded  that  the 
easiest  way  to  do  this  was  to  limit  the 
pension  to  those  who  have  retired  by  a 
certain  age.  aund  that  if  an  individual  did 
not  retire  when  elicible,  his  pension 
would  be  reduced  for  each  year  he  con- 
tinued to  work.  I  think  this  Is  an  appro- 
priate solution  to  this  dilemma. 

Unless  we  pass  the  bill  soon,  these 
pensioners  will  not  receive  their  supple- 
mental pensions  d'le  in  January,  until 
late  m  Fcbruarj-  or  early  March  This 
constitutes  a  crisis  in  payments  of  sup- 
plementary pen.-ions  for  railroad  re- 
tirees As  chairman  of  the  full  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee.  I  com- 


mend Chairman  Eacleton  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Subcommittee,  and  am 
hopeful  that  this  leguslation  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
so  that  our  worthy  railroad  retirees  will 
not  be  delayed  again  in  the  receipt  of 
their  supplemental  pen.-lons. 

The  PRESIDING  OFT-TCER  The  ques- 
Uon  IS  on  a»:reeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  tiie  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute 

Tile  committer  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The 
question  Is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 

bill 

The  amei.dment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
giosscd  and  th^  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

TY.c  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  a*k 
icr  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  congratu- 
late the  StMiator  from  Missouri,  who  is 
liie  chainnan  nf  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Subc  imnmiittee.  on  his  handhng 
of  this  matttr.  It  wa>  a  difficult  one. 

Bv  custom  in  our  subcommittee, 
we  liad  scu-;ht  to  avoid  legi-slating  those 
matters  subject  to  collective  bargaining 
that  nad  not  already  been  agreed  to  as 
a  result  of  the  colletnive  bargaining 
process.  In  this  case,  bceause  of  the 
piit;ht  in  whioh  the  retired  railroad 
workers  found  themi^elves.  we  felt  that 
we  had  to  move  ahead. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
record  at  this  time,  however,  that  my 
O'AU  belief  Is  that  the  function  of  the 
Subcommittee  en  Railroad  Retirement 
has  become  basically  that  of  putting 
the  cachet  oi  official  approval  on  the 
collective  bargaining  arrangement  per- 
taining to  a  supplemental  pension  that 
have  been  already  arrecd.  It  is  the  only 
instance  I  know  of  in  whieh  Congress  or 
the  Government  hr^s  to  intervene  in  this 
role  in  private  industry. 
I  yield  to  the  flewr. 


consent  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
vote  on  the  pending  bill,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  be  recognized. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pies- 
ident,  re.serving  the  right  to  object,  I 
never  want  t-o  oppose  my  leader,  and  I 
shall  not.  but  if  he  proceeds  to  lay  down 
other  business  at  that  time  and  the  3 
hours  have  not  expired.  I  would  have  to 
object  ,  ^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  do  not  intend  to 
lav  down  other  business,  and  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  his 
diligence  and  his  integrity. 


ORDCR   OF   BUSINESS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
vite the  att..nt!on  of  Congre.ss  and  the 
public  to  an  article  published  in  the  New 
York  Time.> 

Mr  B^TiD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  the  Senator  speaking  on  the 
pending  business? 

Mr  McCLELLAN  No,  I  am  not.  Has 
that  time  e.vpired  or  not? 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  may 
I  sav  that,  in  the  circum.stances.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  held  back  when  he 
could  have  proceeded,  to  allow  us  to  take 
up  the  pending  bil!  So  in  view  of  the 
fart  that  this  is  an  unusjal  circumstance, 
I  think  we  ought  to  allow  him  to  proceed 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  I  do  not  want  any 
sti*»cial  favors  I  have  been  waiting  all 
day  If  we  are  going  to  have  a  3-hour 
time  when  no  one  can  do  anything  ex- 
cept speak  on  one  particular  bill,  that  Is 
all  right  If  we  are  going  to  operate  un- 
der that  rule,  I  will  conform  to  the  rule 

Mr    MANSFIEUD.    I   ask   unanimous 


EXTENSION  OF  SUPPLEMEN'TAL  AN- 
NUITIES AND  THE  MANDATORY 
RETIREMENT  OF  RAILROAD  EM- 
PLOYEES 

Tlie  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HR.  13300>  to 
amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937  and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax 
Act  to  provide  for  the  extension  of  sup- 
plemental annuities  and  the  manda- 
tory retirement  of  employees,  and  for 
other  puroo.'-es. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pas.s?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nay.s  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  as.sL>-tant  leguslative  c'erk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  'Mr.  Cannon",  the 
Senator  from  Mis.sissippl  (Mr.  E.»stland)  , 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellen- 
DER),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  Mr. 
GRAvrt'.  and  th.e  Senator  from  Okla- 
hom.a  'Mr.  Harris*  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent 

I  further  announce  that  ihe  Senator 
from  Montana  'Mr.  Mf.tcaifi  is  absent 
on  ofliciai  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  f:oin  Nevada 
iMr  Cannon',  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
•  Mr.  Gravel '.  the  Senator  frcin  Okla- 
homa 'Mr.  Hap.kis'.  and  the  Senator 
from  .Montana  Mr  Meicai-fi  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  annoiuice  tliat  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  '  Mr.  Amott  ' .  tlie 
Senat'or  trom  Massachusetts  iMr. 
BROOKE" ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Gol:  WATER' .  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont 'Mr.  PRoriYt  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  Mr. 
MtTNDTi  Is  absent  because  of  illne.ss. 

The  Senator  from  California  'Mr. 
Mtrphy)  is  absent  on  official  basiness  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  a  colleague. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  <Mr.  P.^ck- 
woopi  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbk  '  are  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  'Mr.  Allott*.  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Brooke',  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mtn^DT).  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  MtJHPHY),  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Prouty>,  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbk)  would  each  vote 
'  yea  " 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  85. 
nays  1,  as  follows: 


X 


Febn(a) 

ij  -4,  1970 

[No.  35  Leg.] 
YEAS— 85 

o 

Aiken 

Grtffln 

Muskle 

Allen 

Gurney 

Nelson 

Anderson 

Hansen 

Pastore 

Baker 

H.^rt 

Pearson 

Uayh 

Hartke 

Pell 

Bcilmon 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Bennett 

Holland 

Proxmlre 

Bible 

HolUngs 

Randolph 

Boggs 

Hriiska 

Rlblcoff 

Burdick 

Hughes 

Russell 

Uvrd,  V.I 

Inouye 

Schwelker 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Scott 

Case 

Javlts 

Smith.  Maine 

Chxirth 

J...rdan,  N  C 

Sparkinan 

Cook 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Spong 

Coc.per 

Kennedy 

Stennls 

Cuttcn 

lAjng 

Stevens 

Cran.stcn 

Mu.;nuson 

SymlnKton 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

D  •di 

Mathlas 

Thurmond 

D  le 

McCarthy 

Tower 

D  rrar,lrk 

McClcllan 

Tydlncs 

Ea,'let..  n 

McOee 

Williams.  N.J. 

Etvln 

McG^vcm 

WiUlams,  Del. 

Fanr.i'i 

Mclntyre 

Yarborough 

Fen-- 

Miller 

Young,  N.  Dak 

FulUrl-rht 

Mor.dale 

Young,  Ohio 

G  >ude;: 

.Montoya 

G.  re 

Most 
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Allott 

Brooke 

Canr.cr. 

EasUand 

EUender 


NAYS— 1 
Smith,  111. 
NOT  VOTING— 14 
Goidwater  Murphy 

Gravel  Packwood 

Hariii  Prouty 

MetcaU  Saxbe 

Mundt 


So  the  bill  iH  R.  13300^  was  passed. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  (HR.  13300)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  subse- 
quently said :  Mr.  President,  earlier  in  the 
day,  when  the  vote  occurred  on  Calendar 
No.  642,  H.R.  13300,  an  act  to  amend  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937.  the  able 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non) was  acting  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Air  Power  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee.  The  sig- 
nals in  the  committee  room  were  Inop- 
erative. He  was.  therefore,  not  advised  of 
the  rollcall,  and  was  imaware  that  a  roll- 
call  was  occurring  in  the  Senate.  Conse- 
quently, he  missed  voting  on  final  pas- 
sage of  that  bill,  through  no  fault  of  his 
own. 

If  he  had  been  present,  he  would  have 
voted  "yea,"  and  had  so  indicated  to 
other  Senators.  I  make  this  statement  in 
explanation  of  his  having  missed  the 
vote  on  that  bill. 


HARM  TO  REPUTATIONS  OF  PER- 
SONS BY  PUBLIC  DISSEMINATION 
OF  GOVERNMENT  FILES  CON- 
TAININa  HEARSAY 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite tlie  attention  of  the  Congress  and 
the  public  to  an  article  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  February  1,  1970 — 
Sunday,  page  56,  column  3.  This  article 
adds  to  the  existing  evidence  of  the 
pressing  need  for  enactment  of  title  Vn 
of  S.  30,  the  Organized  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1969,  one  aspect  of  which  limits 
the  power  of  Judges  to  order  disclosure 
of  confidential  transcripts  of  Oovem- 
ment  electronic  surveillance. 


From  the  title  vn  was  introduced  last 
spring — when  It  was  numbered  S.  2292 — 
until  the  Senate  passed  the  measure  by 
a  vote  of  73  to  1  as  part  of  S.  30  last 
month,  I  have  stressed  that  one  of  its 
principal  effects  would  be  to  prevent 
serious  harm  to  the  reputations  and  pri- 
vacy of  innocent  persons  caused  by  pub- 
lic dissemination  of  raw,  unevaluated 
hearsay  and  gossip  concerning  them. 
The  gravity  of  this  danger  was  sadly 
confirmed  recently  when  Federal  district 
judges  in  New  Jersey  disclosed,  first,  the 
complete  transcripts  of  lengthy  surveil- 
lances of  alleged  Cosa  Nostra  leader 
Simone  "Sam  the  Plumber"  DeCaval- 
cante,  and  then  similar  transcripts  con- 
cerning Angelo  "Gyp"  De  Carlo,  named 
as  his  fellow  New  Jersey  Mafia  boss. 

The  manner  in  which  such  revelations 
can  injure  reputations  was  apparent  as 
soon  as  the  transcripts  were  published. 
They  contained  most  unflattering  refer- 
ences to  highly  placed  political  and  com- 
mimlty  leaders,  virtually  none  of  whom 
were  themselves  overheard  during  the 
electronic  surveillance.  In  an  effort  to 
mitigate  the  adverse  effects  of  such  pub- 
licity on  the  individuals  named,  prose- 
cutors, investigative  agents,  and  some  of 
us  in  Congress  repeatedly  have  cau- 
tioned the  public  that  the  conversations 
ui  the  transcripts  contained  rank  hear- 
say and  must  be  assumed  to  include 
some  completely  unreliable  boasting  and 
name  dropping. 

However,  it  is  obvious  that  such  a 
warning  does  not  eliminate  the  drastic 
effects  of  Irresponsible  slander  upon  the 
reputation  of  the  slandered  person.  It  is. 
therefore,  of  great  interest  that  the  New- 
York  Times,  in  the  article  to  which  I 
refer,  has  brought  together  two  accounts 
of  a  single  alleged  murder,  one  given  by 
Anthony  "Tony  Boy"  Boiardo  to  Angelo 
DeCarlo  and  Simone  DeCavalcante  and 
overheard  during  the  DeCavalcante  sur- 
veillance and  the  other  given  to  DeCarlo 
by  Anthony  'Little  Pussy  '  Russo  and 
overheard  during  the  surveillance  of  De- 
Carlo  himself.  The  two  versions  of  the 
alleged  killing  are  manlTestlj-  contradic- 
tory in  such  Important  respects  as 
whether  or  not  Tony  Boy's  father  had 
been  present  and  assisting  in  the  murder. 

I  feel  sure  that  this  instance  merely 
illustrates  a  characteristic  of  a  great 
many  conversations  found  among  the 
transcripts.  If  no  change  is  made  in  exist- 
ing law,  we  are  faced  with  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  continuing  series  of  public  reve- 
lations of  imreliable  but  most  harmful 
hearsay,  furnished  to  the  public  either 
overtly  by  court  order,  as  in  New  Jersey, 
or  covertly  through  Cosa  Nostra  defend- 
ants who  are  all  too  often  willing  to  ig- 
nore protective  orders  and  to  whom 
transcripts  are  furnished  during  liti- 
gation. 

One  of  the  key  aspects  of  title  Vn 
of  S.  30  is  that  it  will  largely  i  revent 
such  an  Intolerable  result,  while  pre- 
serving each  defendant's  opportunity  to 
obtain  confidential  transcripts  and  oth- 
er material  for  which  he  has  legitimate 
need.  For  that  reason,  among  others, 
title  vn,  like  the  other  titles  of  S.  30, 
calls  out  for  swift  enactment  and  prompt 
and  effective  enforcement,  if  we  are  to 
reduce  the  eating  threats  to  law  en- 


forcement as  well  as  to  individual  rep- 
utations and  privacy.  I  hope  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  wiU  move 
swiftly  to  approve  S.  30,  in  order  that 
the  safety,  property,  and  good  name  of 
every  citizen  can  be  more  secure  than 
they  are  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  newspaper  article  to  which 
I  have  referred  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tapes  of  FBI  Show  Two  Mafiosi  Gaw  Con- 

FLicTiNc  Versions  of  an  Exzcution 

(By  Charles  Grutzner) 

When  two  self-described  participants  In  a 
murder  give  sharply  conflicting  versions  of 
how  the  deed  was  done,  it  Is  evident  that  at 
least  one  of  them  Is  Ij^lng. 

This  Is  wJiat  happened  when  two  reputed 
members  of  the  Mafia  bragged  to  their  as- 
sociates, without  knowing  that  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  was  eavesdropping, 
about  the  underworld  execution  of  a  victim 
who  has  been  identified  only  as  "the  Little 
Jew." 

The  contradictory  stories  told  to  Angelo 
(Gj-p)  De  Carlo  by  Anthony  (Tony  Boy) 
Boiardo  and  Anthony  (Little  Pussy)  Rusao 
on  separate  occasions  appear  in  the  tran- 
scripts of  F.B.I,  electronic  buggings  made 
public  In  connection  with  the  trial  of  De 
Carlo,  listed  as  a  Mafia  captain. 

He  was  found  guilty  by  a  Jury  In  Federal 
Court  in  Newark  on  Wednesday  of  loan- 
sharklng-extortion.  De  Carlo  and  Daniel 
(Red)  Cecere,  convicted  with  him,  face  up 
to  20  years  In  prison  on  each  of  six  counts. 

MEMBERS  BOAST  FALSELY 

The  discrepancies  give  substance  to  the 
P.BJ.'s  note  of  caution.  Inserted  among  the 
transcripts,  that  members  of  organized  crime 
sometimes  boast  falsely  to  their  associates 
to  make  themselves  appear  more  powerful  or 
influential  than  they  really  are. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  In  legal  clrclee 
that  the  same  caution  should  apply  to  other 
eavesdropped  talks  In  which  Maflosl  have 
discussed  alleged  bribery  of  public  offlclala 
and  deals  with  political  figtu-es.  The  PJ3J. 
electronic  eavesdropplngs  made  from  1961  to 
1965.  cannot  legally  be  used  as  evidence. 

Several  of  the  reputed  Mafiosi  whose  talks 
were  bugged  have  since  been  indicted  or  con- 
victed of  various  crimes,  but  In  each  case 
it  has  been  on  evidence  not  connected  with 
the  F.Bl.'s  eavesdropping. 

riRST  VERSION  OF  MT7BDES 

The  first  version  of  the  murder  was  over- 
heard on  Feb.  23,  1963.  With  the  thermome- 
ter outside  at  20  degrees,  De  Carlo,  Tony  Boy 
Boiardo  and  Simone  Rlzzo  (Sam  the 
Plumber!  DeCavalcante  gathered  In  the 
warmth  of  The  Barn,  De  Carlo's  lodge  at 
Mountainside,  N.J.,  and  regaled  themselves 
with  reminiscences  of  old  Mafia  murders. 

"How  about  the  time  we  hit  the  Little 
Jew  .  .  ."  recalled  Boiardo. 

"As  little  as  they  are,  they  struggle,"  was 
De  Carlo's  remark. 

Boiardo,  enthusing  to  his  story,  went  on: 

"The  Boot  [Bolardo's  father.  Rugglero]  hit 
him  with  a  hammer.  The  guy  goes  down  and 
he  comes  up.  So  I  get  a  crow  bar  this  big,  Ray 
[  DeCarlo  preferred  the  nickname  Ray  to  that 
of  Gyp.]  Eight  shots  In  the  head!  What  do 
you  think  he  finally  did  to  me?  He  spit  at  me 
and  said  'You  (obscene)  I"  " 

Just  three  days  later,  the  F.BJ.  agents 
beard  Russo,  also  identified  as  a  Mafia  cap- 
tain. Insist  to  De  Carlo  that  Tony  Boy  Bol- 
ardo's story  was  false. 

Russo  boasted  that  he  had  been  the  execu- 
tioner, with  the  help  of  his  brother  John 
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,  Big  PuAoV  .  He  s-iid  that  Tuny  Boy  Bolardo 
had  pUveci  a  mu.or  and  bungling  role  and 
Uiai   The   Boot  had  not  even   been   on   the 

scene  ^,   . 

In  the  ea-.esdrupped  coir.crsatloa.  which 
also  toolt  pUice  at  The  Barn,  the  r*o  capos 
referred  contemptuously  to  Tony  Boy  aa  "a 
bad  Hid  and  a*:reed  UiaC  both  Boi:ird.-«  were 
^o:;rii-ers    and    "weftsels."    Rus50    described 

The  Boot  .\s  -the  most  treacherous 

in  the  world 

Did  you  Know  he  killed  the  Jew?     a-sked 

De  Carlo. 

I  wjj  there."  retorted  Ru&so.  "I  did  it.' 
Tou  d.d  ■    said  De  Carlo,  his  voice  rising 
m  surprise.    Walt  a  naaute— he  (To-i;-  Bey) 
gavp  'he  (u'.l  story  the  other  day. 

The  transcript  continued- 

Russo     Why,  that   -'   He  s  an  au- 

thoritv  :■ 

De  Car'-o    hit  him  with  a  crow 

b.ir 

Rus^o    Who' 

De  Carlo    Then  hit  him  ?.ith  a  hammer. 

Russo  TVie  Jew"  The  Boct  ain't  in  the 
thing. 

De  C'lrK     No  klddlnt;'' 

Russo  then  i'ae  De  Carlo  a  detaUed  ac- 
count of  the  gory  deed  His  recjrdod  words, 
with  explanations  in  p.\renthese5  by  the 
P  B  I  .  foU.'W; 

1   COME   IN — I  GOT   -.;IE    JEW 

•T  pu  to  Johnnv  (John  Russo,  Passy'8 
brothen  and  Uie  kid  (Tony  Boy,— walk  in— 
say  anvume,  watch  If  y(iu  v.-alk  in  the  front 
door  tha-  vou  open.  It  opens  j,  certain  way— 
Johnnv  and  the  kid  are  there.  I  come  In— I 
got  it.e  Jew.  I  p:cked  the  Jew  up  in  iron:  of 
the  Orolto  la  former  well  known  hordlum 
reitaurmt  In  Newirk  no  linger  in  existence/ 
In  the  affrn.'On 

•■I  ride  him  up.  r^al  nice,  talk  with  Harry 
(pau.=e(  cauie  I  need  an  O.K  Ride  him  up. 
take  h;r.i  ^p  there  real  nice,  pa  through  the 
door.  I  4 Jt  the  pistol  I  walk  in  then  -were 
supposed  U'  talk  over  a  deal 

"Now  lust  Johnny  comes  from  behind  the 
door,  hit's  him  on  the  head  with  a  bun.  the 
guv  goes  do-A-n.  As  he  goes  down,  the  kid 
drops  hl=  Di.^tol.  the  kid's  git  a  pistol  the 
kid  goes  for  the  pisUjl.  He  savb  'You  (ob- 
scene (-■- nna  pu'  a  pistol  at  him  I  erah 
for  the  pl.str!  I  get  It  Just  In  time  and  then 
when  I  hit  him.  the  kid  'Trabs  the  pl.^tol 
from  Johnny,  then  Johnny  hits  him  with  a 
crowbar   in   the   head. 

A3   HS'S   GETTTN'    TP,    I    HIT    HIM 

"Now  the  guy  is  ge'tln'  up  ae-aln  A.s  hes 
getting'  up,  I  hit  him  I  hit  him  and  I  picked 
him  up  I  c;:>t  a  chain  and  pu*  It  around  his 
thjoa'  ??t  the— dldnt  need  too  much—, 
picked  l-.!m  up  I  lug^d  him  and  I  put  him 
In  the  garage  Threw  him  In  the  back  of  the 
car  I  (brought!  him  up  'hlt^  him  over— 
with  Johnny,  pu*  him  in  the  tank— and 
then  -hev  were  done  with  It 

The  FBI    transcript  continues 

De  Carle ;  What  did  you  do"*  Stan  the  fixe 
right  then"" 

Russo:  Oh.  everything  was  (set).  Good 
hot  Ure — matches  and  everything,  you  know. 

D»  Carlo  (He  must  have)  burnetl  like  a 
baitard. 

Ruifcio:  So  new  what  happens  Is  this  After 
the  fuy  is  pcir.g  up  (hurnmgi  I  turn  around, 
I  get  In  the  car  I  bring  It  to  Harrison.  The 
kid  fellow?  me  Johny  stays  up  there.  I 
leave  the  cnr  in  Harrison  I  get  In  the  kid's 
car.  picks  me  up  and  I  go  home  .  .  I 
think  evoryihlr.e'?  all  right  Change  my 
c!o*he? — come  down  I'm  at  the  Grotto  eat- 
ing a  steak 

vrro   WANTS  to   see   itz 

Russo  rc^n-lnulnel:  The  fd'owlns  dar  I 
tt^t  :-  r^l'  V!*''  w^i's  '1^  '"^  me  T  ""^  fll  *he 
wav  to  N»-v  York  He  says  "I  know  what  hap- 
pened." He  savs  "You  dirty  .1  oughta 
choke  you  in  this  car.  That  ( obscene  i  Catena 
been  down  to  the  people,  come  up  !n  front 
of    Albert    and    Frank   and    everything   and 


tell  a  story  that  they  Just  got  rid  of  a  Jew 

and  Pvissy  .to:  rifl  of  itit  c.tr  in  Harrison  and 
I  maiie  believe  I  know  what  it's  all  about  .  .  . 
I  th.it  1  I  gave  the  OK.  and  everything— 
And  on  that  day  you  were  near  me  '  I  said. 
v:..:  .i  n-lnu*"  Vl'o,  I  don't  know  whit 
vou're  talking  about  "  I  said.  "Talk  to  B(.->or 
i:  vou  I'on't  w-;.nt  nT"  '  >  drive  yi'U  no  mo'c. 
Ill  get  out  and  go  home"  I  said.  "Ii  you 
want  to  know  anything,  you  talk  to  'he 
Boot," 

De  Carlo:  Did  you  tell  him  you  had  .in 
OK" 

Rusio:  Why,  you  know  It.  That's  why  I 
told  him  to  see  the  Boit  I  Fay  to  the  Boct 
"Whafs  this  about  (vou)  usln'  me?  I  hear 
Jerry  made  a  remark  about  the  hot  car, 
the  guvs  b<^dy  and  everyhing  about  me 
droppin'  the  car  otT.  Wha*  did  you  .=ay  to 
Vlto?  I  told  Vito  to  come  and  see  you.  I 
don't  know  what  It's  all  about." 

UJ.N'T    WORBV,   I.tr    MK    HANDLE    IT 

The  transcript  has  Russo  qno'in;t  The 
Boot  .i*-  having  told  hlni  "Doni  worry,  let 
me  hjidlc  It  They  emo.irrassea  Vltt..  and 
Jerr-'i  patU!.g  the  heal  on  him  hi  Iront  ol 
Albert  and  Frank  " 

The  relerencei  to  Vlto,  Jerry,  Albert  and 
Frank  are  to  VUo  Oenovese,  who  w.i.?  boss 
:>:'  the  :  lafia  iannly  to  waich  Russc.  De  Carlo 
,iud  tho  Bolards  belong,  lo  Gerardo  i Jerry) 
Catena,  rormer  .;nderooss  who  succeeded  to 
the  leadership  aitcr  Geno\eses  death  a  \<ar 
•i^o;  Frank  Coslello,  Genevese's  pre:leccssor 
who  was  f.^rced  out  by  Genovese  and  who 
survived  an  a-«nssms  attempt  on  his  life  in 
1957,  and  Albert  Anastas.a  lomie:  head  of 
*-ha!.  to  now  the  Carlo  G.-ui.bino  faanilv  and 
who  Wei  murdered  m  1967  on  trdi^ri  from 
Genci-.  e~e  The  references  m  the  bugjed  talks 
m'lke  It  clear  that  the  murder  cf  "the  Little 
Jew"  t>tk  pla'-e  before  the  Ca-^tello  and 
Anasta^ia  shootings. 

NO  RECORD   AVAO-.^BLi: 

Nhw  Jersey  law  enforcement  cffl.-lals  say 
they  have  no  record  oi  that  murder  or  the 
identliv  o.  the  victim,  bat  Ru^so's  mention 
of  n.irning  the  bc-dy  m  "the  tank"  at  the 
scene  ol  the  killiu;;.  as  well  ..,  rciercnco-s 
eUe'*-hi?re  In  the  tapes.  Indicate  that  the 
victim  h.id  been  lured  to  the  elder  Bolardo's 
estate  a:  Llvlng;ton,  N  J.,  kr.o'An  !n  the  un- 
derworld as  "the  Farm"  and  wh!:h  li.id  a 
furn^xe  desjrl:,ed  as  the  tank"  aud  as  "he 
gra  e'  behind  Bolaido'i  mauston. 

In  on?  sttrh  conversation.  Russo  toltl  De 
Cailo  that  their  victims  had  been  suirunoned 
to  the  Bolardo  estate  and  had  never  been 
see;:  aiiiln 

In  the  Feb  26  -unversatlnn.  the  FE.I 
transcript  ha^  Russo  saying: 

"Do  vou  know  how  anaJiy  t;Jy^  \ieeT\  hit 
up  thert''  Thrc.^  g;i  •  'or  Zjix.ni:  Crown  jthc 
la-e  Tlicnias  (Tnr.-e  Fin^-er  Br..»n)  I.uchc^e. 
head  of  a  Mafla  family  now  reputedly  headed 
uy  Carm.ne  (^!r  Grlbs^  T.-.^muntl].  Neil 
Oreander  (plvaetlc  'vip  at  the  farm:  he  hit 
the  gu-.  for  O'.lver  up  •-  the  f  ;rm  Whod  he 
hlf>  He  hit  BlUy  iWUham  C.trdinxle.  alias 
Billy  Jenk  >.  Tliere  v.ms  J>jh'..ny.  Billy  and 
Al  and  hli  daughter,  they  hit  his  daughter 
there,  ail  of  them.  He  k.'led  a  doctor  up 
if;e-e_Xitnessed   (.something) ." 

But  RiisiO  Wis  Insistent  that  the  Boot, 
while  ordering  the  mur:ler  of  "the  Little 
Jew"  without  axi  ;ikay  fr^m  Genovese,  h.-d 
not  taken  physical  part  or  been  present. 

BOIAF.DO     .•.WAnlNG     TRIAL 

Tony  Boy  Bolardo  !»  awaitlfg  tr!  il  In  F>'d- 
eral  Court  with  Newark  Mayor  Ua^h  J  Ad- 
donl'lo  at.d  14  other  defendant*  Indicted 
Dec  13  In  a  munlcip.il  contrart  kleki)ack 
scandal.  His  80-year-old  father,  the  Boot, 
faces  three  years  In  prison  on  his  conviction, 
which  he  Is  appealing,  as  boss  of  a  gambling 

ring. 

Russo  wa«  jailed  In  Trenton  on  Wednes- 
day for  contempt  berau."ie  he  h:i8  refused  to 
answer  questions  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Commission  of  Investigation  about  rucketeer- 


ing  and  corruption  of  public  cfiiclais  In  Mon- 
Hioull^i  Countv 

He  also  laccs  a  pcjssible  slx-yeor  prison 
term  for  his  con. irtlon,  whub  he  1:.  appeal- 
ing, or  haMHg  He  1  to  a  grai.:l  Jury  when  he 
dcn.ed  having  b  as.cd  to  a  state  ti oopcr  that 
he  controlled  the  Long  Branch  City  Council. 

DeCa\aicunte  was  IndlcUd  la^t  m mth  with 
jO  oUier  persc.as  for  conspiracy  to  optra'e  an 
interstate  numb'.rs  game.  He  Is  also  .iwaltlng 
trial  m  Federal  Coiut  on  aii  f.>rllcr  Indict- 
ment for  extortion. 

The  ca-.esdropped  talk  of  Feb  23.  1963.  in 
which  Tony  Boy  boasted  of  The  B^ot'.s  al- 
leged part  ill  the  murcUr  wa-  ;r.  ide  public  In 
Federal  Court.  Newark.  Is:  June,  but  the 
Feb  'JO  conversation  m  which  Rus.vj  in.^ls'.ed 
The  Boct  hid  not  been  i.refent  w.-i  not 
made  public  until  Jan  6  when  Judge  Robert 
Shaw  ordered  disclosure  of  all  F.B  I  bug- 
gings  Involving  De  Carlo. 


AMERK'A'S  FKONTLINE  OF  DE- 
FENSE IN  VIETNAM:  EPILEPTICS 
AND  HALF-DE.\F  BOYS? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr  President,  hor- 
ror tales  about  the  Armed  Forces  have 
always  proUlernttd.  This  period  in  cur 
liistory  is  nii  fxcejuon.  O:  .iina.il.v,  niest 
citizens  shrug  tl.em  olT  a^-  exaggeration 
of  the  rigors  of  mihtary  -er%-ice  v.hich 
are  a  neces.-ity  in  crder  to  preserve  our 
society. 

Recently,  however,  I  have  con.e  up 
with  Incontrovertible  proof  of  the  truth 
of  two  such  situations.  They  are  appal- 
ling in  the  extreme.  The  Senate  and  our 
Nutions  -Jie.-:.  should  ha. t  an  opportu- 
iiiiy  to  e:\\mine  the  facts  of  tiicse  cases 
Rarely  have  I  seen  more  heartless  be- 
havior on  the  part  of  a  branch  of  our 
Armed  Forces  Rarely  has  greater  bu- 
reaucratic callousness  and  shortsighted- 
ness caused  so  much  trouble  for  soldiers 
and  their  fa-i^iiLs  v  hi'.e  posine  tremen- 
dou-  p-^tental  dan-'er  to  ekments  of  our 
Armed  Forces. 

One  Is  2tt  years  of  are.  suffers  from 
op  lopsy.  and  hn."^  a  case  history  of  p'^lio. 
TI11.S  younc  man  announcfd  to  hi-^  fam- 
ily that  It  was  his  intf>iiti::i  to  enlist  In 
the  U.S.  Army.  Knowini  of  his  disabili- 
ties, the  family  allowed  Iv.m  *o  m.ake  an 
atfcm.pt.  secure  In  their  neucnal  know!- 
edq:e  that  such  disabilities  would  pre- 
vent him  from  bcins  accpted  for  m.ih- 
tary  service.  To  their  oncoin?  amaze- 
ment, the  Army  accepted,  trained,  and 
sent  him  on  a  full  tour  ?f  rf'Jty  in  Ger- 
many 

ThroniThout  his  tour  of  d'Jty  in  Europe, 
he  exhibited  ample  evidence  nf  hi"  epi- 
leptic dLsability.  making  no  attempt  to 
utili7f  It  as  a  channel  through  \\h!ch 
to  obtain  a  medical  dischnrpe.  Al!  per- 
sonnel and  militarj'  cr.-anirations  In- 
volved knev  of  hi=  dirabihties. 

He  then  took  the  step  of  reenlisting  In 
the  AiTiiy  in  Gt^rmnny  w;»h  the  specific 
aim  of  perfom;ins  part  of  that  enlist- 
ment in  Vietnam  Tlir  Army  accepted 
his  reen'.lstment  application,  apain  know- 
in?  full  veil  what  his  disabilities  were. 
The  next  scene  in  this  macabre  sce- 
nario is  performed  in  the  United  States, 
as  ho  Is  transferred  to  Fcrt  LewL-.  Wash., 
for  his  Vietnam  trainin.'.  As  of  today 
this  young  soldier  is  on  his  way  to  Viet- 
nam. His  military  occupational  special- 
ity— MOS — ha.^  been  chaneed  to  "com- 
munlcatior,=."  which  the  Army  claims 
will  prevent  him  from  entering  Into  peril- 
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ous  combat  situations.  Yet  in  a  fluid 
guerrilla  warfare  situation  such  as  the 
Vietnam  conflict  often  presents,  there 
is  no  such  valid  guarantee.  So  much  for 
any  comnionsp'''se  in  that  respect. 

My  office,  acting  in  tandem  with  his 
parents,  has  touglit  to  prevent  such  an 
assignment  in  tlie  interests  of  the  young 
man's  well-being.  He  is  obviously  con- 
fused, speaking  of  his  ill  health  to  his 
parents.  Yet  when  queried  by  his  com- 
manding officer,  the  youngster  denies  111 
health,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  panel 
of  five  /"U'lny  physicians  have  examined 
him  and  officially  certified  his  disabili- 
tie^s.  It  is  ob\ious  what  is  happening.  The 
boy  is  being  iniiibued  in  his  responses  by 
a  command  structui^e  which  has  neither 
the  patience  nor  compassion  to  under- 
stand the  uniqueness  and  justice  of  his 
case. 

Mr.  President,  what  type  of  standards 
are  beini:  used  by  various  military  exam- 
ining stations  across  the  Nation?  By 
what  mecacal  reasoning  do  doctors  allow 
yoimg  men  with  proven  cases  of  epller>sy 
into  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Republic? 
By  what  measure  of  commonsense  and 
logic  do  such  yoimg  men  get  sent  abroad 
and  why  are  they  trained  for  Vietnam? 
This  boy  would  have  been  in  a  combat 
zone  already,  had  I  not  raised  the  Issue. 
HLs  MOS  was  changed  only  because  of 
inqiuries  my  office  made.  How  many 
other  young  men  like  hLm  are  in  combat 
situations  right  now?  Why  are  they 
there?  If  they  happen  to  have  a  seizure, 
which  would  certainly  be  no  fault  of 
theirs,  would  their  lives  not  be  In  danger 
^  from  enemy  action?  Could  they  detect  an 
3  enemy  force  coming  upon  them  if  they 
were  in  the  grip  of  such  a  seizure?  What 
of  numerous  comrades  whose  lives  de- 
pended upon  their  vigilance? 

I  am  informed  by  my  office  that  the 
Army  .still  could  send  a  young  constituent 
of  mine  to  Vietnam  who  is  100  percent 
deaf  in  one  ear.  In  spite  of  his  disability, 
he  could  be  sent  there,  and  is  considered 
by  the  Army  to  be  eligible  for  combat 
duty.  Is  this  sense?  Is  this  justice?  Is 
this  what  we  have  come  to  In  the  name 
of  fighting  this  war  in  Vietnam?  The 
President  has  sixiken  often  of  returning 
troops  home  from  that  ongoing  horror. 
Are  we  then  to  evacuate  combat  troops 
with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  send 
such  youngsters  to  stand  in  their  places 
on  fight1r.iT  lines  and  In  combat  zones? 

President  Nixon  speaks  much  nowa- 
days of  fpirness  and  equality.  How  in- 
credible that  such  a  travesty  cf  fairness 
and  evenhandednc'^':  should  be  allowed 
In  the  official  name  of  the  Nation.  Is 
Vietnam  our  Russian  front?  I  am  calling 
upon  Secretary  of  the  Army  Resor  to 
disavow  the  decision  already  rendered  In 
thi"  case.  I  am  calling  upon  him  to  re- 
scind orders  under  which  one  boy  is 
bcins  :ent  to  Vietnam. 

I  am.  also  asking  him  to  utilize  ills 
Executive  authority  to  promulgate  a 
change  in  Army  regulations.  This  change 
would  forbid  the  sending  of  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  into  a  combat  situation 
or  zone,  when  he  has  been  medically 
examined  and  found  to  have  a  disability 
or  condition  in  any  way  similar  to  what 
I  have  described.  This  includes  a  young 


man  who  cannot  ftilly  use  his  limbs, 
eyes,  or  other  senses. 

I  believe  it  is  degrading  to  our  country 
to  allow  such  an  appalling  situation  to 
exist.  Further,  I  feel  disciplinary  action 
is  in  order  against  those  who  have  calmly 
watched  this  inexorable  process  bear  this 
boy  toward  the  Vietnam  mincing  ma- 
chine, while  not  raising  a  finger  to  halt 
the  process. 

How  can  we  pose  before  the  world  as 
defenders  of  any  fair  doctrine  in  the 
name  of  the  dignity  of  man,  when  we 
degrade  our  own  people  in  the  process? 
This  is  a  disgusting  exhibition  of  callous- 
ness that  has  few  parallels  in  my  experi- 
ence. The  facts  are  out.  Let  us  see  what 
the  Army  does  about  them,  and  many 
other  innocents  who  are  now  being  mus- 
tered into  the  combat  zone.  How  many 
innocents  are  now  being  processed  at 
Fort  Lewis  who  have  disabilities  and 
are  not  ready  for  combat  duty? 

Yes,  if  it  has  occurred  in  New  Mexico, 
certainly  many  other  cases  have  oc- 
curred with  respect  to  these  yoimg  inno- 
cents in  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  about  time  that  we 
call  this  situation  to  the  attention  of  the 
country,  and  demand  that  something  be 
done  about  these  situations. 

I  personally  intervened  in  the  case  of 
these  two  boys.  I  went  as  far  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army.  They  turned  me 
down  on  this  boy  and  now  he  is  on  his 
way  to  Vietnam. 

With  respect  to  the  case  of  the  deaf 
boy,  after  going  through  charuiels  and 
spending  many  hours  and  days,  they 
finally  agreed  with  me  and  with  the 
diagnosis  of  the  local  doctors  with  re- 
spect to  this  boy's  deafness,  and  they 
took  him  to  an  Army  hospital  and  put 
a  plate  in  his  ear  because  he  was  a  very 
sick  boy  and  he  was  deaf. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  there  is  a  storj' 
here  which  tells  something  very  clearly 
to  us.  that  if  this  happened  to  these  two 
boys,  it  Is  also  happening  to  many  other 
boys  across  the  land. 

It  is  about  time  that  the  Army  be  put 
on  notice,  not  only  by  us,  but  also  by 
the  American  people,  that  it  should  pro- 
tect these  boys,  these  boys  who  do  not 
have  the  ability  to  go  into  the  combat 
zone. 

It  is  only  through  our  surveillance  in 
the  Senate  and  in  Congress,  and  through 
the  urgent  requests  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, that  we  can  force  this  practice  to 
cease,  that  we  can  call  upon  the  Army 
and  those  who  assign  our  boys  into  com- 
bat zones,  to  be  careful,  to  be  selective, 
and  to  make  sure  that  they  allot  these 
boys  to  the  combat  zones  only  when  they 
are  fit  and  when  they  are  able  to  fight 
for  their  couuti-y. 

That  is  all  I  am  asking,  Mr.  President. 

I  hope  thai  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
will  re\lew  this  CEise  which  I  have  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  He  knows 
which  case  it  is.  I  hope  that  he  will  re- 
view it  so  that  he  can  turn  this  boy  back 
to  his  parents  or  put  him  on  duiy  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  boy  exemplified 
true  patriotism  when  he  enUsted  and 
then  reenlisted;  but  to  send  him,  with  his 
afiQiction.  to  Vietnam,  is  to  do  an  in- 
justice to  his  patriotism. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR STENNIS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow  when 
the  period  for  the  transaction  of  morning 
business  is  completed — and  the  morning 
business  should  not  extend  beyond  1 
p.m. — the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  'Mr.  Stennis)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  2  hours. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EVERETT   Mckinley   dirksen 

BUILDING  EAST— EVERETT  Mc- 
KINLEY  DIRKSEN  BUILDING 
WEST 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  643,  S.  3253. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  AssisTAi>JT  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  3253)  to  provide  that  the  Fed- 
eral office  building  and  U.S.  courthouse 
in  Chicago  II!..  shall  be  nam.ed  the  Ever- 
ett McKinley  Dirksen  Building  East  and 
that  the  Federal  office  building  to  be  con- 
structed in  Chicago,  El.,  shall  be  named 
the  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  Building 
West  in  memorj-  of  the  late  Everett  Mc- 
Kinley Dirksen.  a  member  of  Congress 
of  the  United  States  from  the  State  of 
Illinois  from  1933  to  1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  with  amendments  on  page 
2,  line  5,  after  the  word  "at",  strike  out 
"218  South  Clark  Street"  and  insert  "230 
South  DearboiTi  Street";  and  in  line  19, 
after  the  word  "at",  strike  out  "218  South 
Clark  Street,"  and  insert  "230  Soi:th 
Dearoorn  Street.";  so  as  to  make  the  oill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Represc7itatit':S  of  the  L'n  .cd  States  of 
Aiverica  in  Cong-ess  a-scmblcd,  That  the 
Pedera:  Office  Bulldlr.g  and  United  States 
Courthouse  at  219  South  Dearborn  Street 
In  Chicago,  IllinolE.  shall  be  renamed  the 
"Everett  McKinley  Dlrk^cn  Building  Eist" 
and  tl~at  the  Federal  ofTice  building  to  be 
constructed  at  230  South  Dearborn  Street 
in  Chicago.  Illinois,  shall  be  named  the 
"Eh-erett  McKinley  Dirksen  Building  West" 
In  :ncin;r~  of  the  late  Everett  McKlaley 
Dirksen,  a  dlst.ngulshed  Member  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Pepresentatlves  Jrom 
the  Sta'€  of  Illinois  Jrctn  1933  *o  1949  and 
of  the  United  States  Senate  from  1950  to 
196n.  .\ny  reference  to  the  Federal  Office 
Buildinq;  ind  United  States  Courthouse  at 
219  Softh  Dearborn  Street  In  Chicago,  Illl- 
noi.':,  in  any  law,  regulation,  docrment  rec- 
ord, map.  or  other  paper  of  the  United  States 
sh.Ul  be  deemed  a  reference  to  such  building 
as  the  "E'.erett  McKinley  Dirk>en  Building 
East."  Any  reference  to  the  Federal  office 
building  to  be  constructed  at  230  South 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  Illinois.  In  any  law, 
regulation,  document,  record  map.  or  other 
paper  of  the  United  States  shall  be  deemed 
a  reference  to  such  building  as  the  "Everett 
McB:inley  Dirksen  Building  'West." 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  was  very 
honored,  indeed,  to  introduce  this  bill 
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with  the  cosponsorshlp  of  79  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Everett  McKinley  Dirlcsen.  I 
cannot  think  of  any  better  way  to  do  It. 
Inside  the  city  of  Chicatjo.  where  he  had 
an  ollice  for  many  years,  than  to  desig- 
nate the  Federal  bui'.ding  as  the  Everett 
McKinley  EHrrcsen  Buildmg  East,  and 
then,  when  the  second  buildiut:  is  con- 
stnacted— for  which  $13  million  plus  has 
been  appropriated  by  Conprt"s>— it  be 
named  the  E\erctt  McKinley  Dirksen 
Buiidmc  West 

Everett  McKin^y  Dirksen  contributed 
36  years  of  his  hfe  to  public  service  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Srates  Part 
of  that  t'.:ne  was  >pent  :n  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  as  we  all  know,  he 
was  a  be'.oved  Meir.b.^r  and  colleague  of 
this  btidv-  ar.d  sened  many  years  as  tl:e 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

He  was  much  lovtd  from  one  end  of 
my  State  of  E'.innis  to  the  other.  He  was 
revered  by  al'.  persons,  regardless  of 
party  arTiliation  He  was  a  mr.n  who  al- 
ways and  unhesitatingly  took  a  position 
for  the  United  States  of  .\inerica.  Al- 
though he  was  highly  partisan  when  It 
was  right  to  be  partisan,  first  and  fore- 
moist  lie  was  essentially  an  .American 
It  is  for  this  reason  the  namink;  of  this 
bji'.ding  by  Coneres^s  would  me-tt  with 
such  enthu-siastic  approval  by  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Stat*  of  Illinois  Al.so  thouqh 
Chicaeo  :s  a  great  convention  city  with 
many  people  fnm  al!  over  ti.e  country 
and  all  over  the  world  coming  there.  To 
so  many  people  throughout  tlie  world 
and  ce/t-imly  throughout  the  United 
State--,  he  was  one  of  the  most  beloved 
men  in  public  life  It  would  be  fitting 
and  proper  tl-.erefore  that  this  bill  be 
passed  at  thLs  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  com.mittee  amendments 
are  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
take  ihis  opportunity  briefly  to  express 
my  gratitude  and  apprcciarion  to  the 
senior  Senator  frjm  Illinois  for  sponsor- 
ing and  monng  foru-ard  with  tills  bill. 
Few  tilings  could  be  done  by  Congress 
that  would  be  so  appropriate  as  a  desig- 
nation of  tnese  Federal  facilities  m  honor 
of  the  late  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen 

Mr.  President.  I  knew  Everett  Mc- 
Kinley Dirk=en  as  few  people  were  privi- 
leged to  know  him  over  a  great  number 
of  years  I  knew  him  in  a  very  personal 
and  prlv.ite  way.  in  his  role  as  a  great 
public  firare  and  as  a  man  whj  grew  in 
stature  to  the  very  end:  a  man  who  never 
stopped  in  his  aucst  for  those  things 
wlxich  are  best  for  this  country  and  those 
things  which  personify  this  country.  I 
knew  him  as  a  man  with  strong  and  dvep 
emotions  who  always  stood  ready  to  act 
m  the  best  interest  of  this  body  and  the 
country.  I  knew  him  as  a  man  who  had 
strength  drawn  f  .-om  the  taproots  which 
were  so  deep  in  the  native  soil  of  his 
State,  and  as  a  man  who  had  great  re- 
spect for  the  diversity  of  the  people  of 
that  great  Stat*.  I  knew  him  as  an  enor- 
mously talented,  capable,  and  dedicated 
human  beins: ;  I  knew  him  as  a  great  per- 
son, a  great  friend,  and  a  great  states- 
man 
I  am  happy  to  add  my  endorsement  to 


that  of  more  than  70  of  my  colleagues  In 
this  gesture  to  his  gr>  atness 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr  President,  at  this 
time  I  yield  to  the  .unior  Senator  from 
DlmoLs.  a  man  whj  knew  Everett  Mc- 
Kinley Dirksen  extremely  well,  who  was 
highly  respected  by  him.  and  who  has 
done  an  admirable  job  in  tilling  those 
shot's  which  would  be  so  obviously  dlfQ- 
cu!t  to  fill  in  serving  tlie  interests  of  the 
people  of  IHinois.  and  those  of  the  United 
States 

I  yield  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Ilhnoi.s 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ilhnois.  Mr.  President, 
with  thanks  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league the  semor  Senator  from  Illinois. 
I  wi.sh  to  add  just  a  few  words  in  concur- 
rence with  respect  t<5  the  art  which  is 
contemplated  and  which  will  be  acccm- 
pli>hed  by  the  passa'-ie  of  ilv.s  legislation. 

Certainly  there  have  been  few  people. 
if  any.  in  the  history  ot  the  great  State 
of  Illinois  who  stood  and  walked  as  tall 
a-s  our  late  friend.  Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen.  To  i^erpctuate  his  memorj'  and 
name  by  affixing  it  to  the  two  Federal 
buildings  in  tlie  city  of  Chica^^o  which,  of 
course,  will  for  years  and  years  stand  tall 
and  remind  people  of  the  .-.tature  of  this 
ereat  m.an.  Ls  an  appropriate  thin?  to  do. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  ha\e  the  oppor- 
tunity to  add  to  comments  which  have 
previously  been  mad?  in  this  Chamber  on 
the  day  that  we  spent  a  good  deal  ot  time 
relative  to  the  passing  of  our  friend  Cer- 
tainly, I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  this  very- 
appropriate  gesture  to  a  great  Illinoisan 
and  a  great  Amencan. 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
add  one  concluding  comm.ont.  I  men- 
tioned that  the  east  buildmg  has  long 
been  constructed.  Congress  has  approved 
funds  for  tiie  west  biulding.  a  building 
much  needed  because  the  Federal  offices 
are  .sprawled  out  around  the  city  in  a  very 
uneconomical  and  inconvenient  arrange- 
ment However,  because  of  the  rising  ex- 
penses and  the  Vietnam  war.  tlic  GSA 
decided  to  defer  construction  of  that 
building. 

The  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
end  of  last  year  and  In  conference,  ap- 
pro-, cd  the  rtl^a.'^e  of  these  funds,  saymg: 

It  wouid  be  wasteful  find  unecononilc  to 
defer  completion  of  thiS  building  ajiy  longer. 

I  concur  m  that  statement,  and  I 
would  hope  Uiat.  at  the  earnest  possible 
time,  funds  that  have  been  now  appro- 
pnated  by  Congre.>s  could  be  freed  so  the 
construction  could  po  forward.  Once 
again.  I  could  not  miagiiie  a  finer  tribute 
being  paid  in  Chicago  to  Uie  memoc  of 
Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  than  *he 
nammg  and  construction  of  the  buildin.t. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  The  bill  io 
open  to  further  am.endnient. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  i.i  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  readin'^  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordtrcd  to  be  engrossed 
and  to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  bill  'S.  3253'  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed 


ELEMENT.ARY  AND  SECOND.^RY  ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS  OF  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 


Senate  proceed  to  tlie  immediate  consid- 
eration of  calendar  order  No  627.  H.R. 
514.  and  that  it  be  made  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  read  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  tH.R.  514  '  to  extend  programs  of  as- 
sistance for  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Weit  Virginia? 

There  bt-ing  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enact'ng  clnu.se  and  insert: 

Tl^ai  this  Art  may  be  cited  a.s  the  "Ele- 
ii.futary  etid  Sooundary  Education  Amend- 
meati  of   1369". 

TITLE  I— AME.VDMENTS  TO  THE  ELEMEN- 
TARY AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
ACT  OF   19GJ 

Part  a — .Amendmenis  to  Title  I  or  the  Ele- 
mentary  AND  SECO.NDAKY   EDUCATION   ACT  OF 

1965    (EaucATioN   or  Disauvantagcd   Chil- 

DSEN  1 
t.XrE.N'SION   OP  TITLE  I    3f    THE  ELEMENTARY   AND 
SECONDARy    EiJCCATION    ACT    OF    1963 

Sec  101.  (a)  Section  102  of  title  I  of  the 
Elemeutaxy  und  drcondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30. 
1&70'"  and  Insortlng  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30. 
1974". 

(b)  The  thlrc  sentence  of  section  103(a) 
1 1)  l.^l  of  such  title  I  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969." 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "each  of  the 
succeeding  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1. 
1972.". 

ic)  Section  121(d)  of  such  title  I  Is 
.amended  by  striking  out  "each"  wliere  It 
appe.\rs  after  ■jSO.OOO.OOO"  and  by  striking 
out  "the  .succeeding  asc.al  year"  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "for  efurh  of  the  .succeed- 
ing nscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1974". 

SrVDT    OF    ALLOCATION    OF    FU.N'DS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Tlie  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion shall  make  :i  study  of  the  allocation  of 
sums  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  title  I 
of  the  Elemcnt.iry  and  Secondary  Educat4on 
Act  of  1965  and  of  tlie  eCectlveness  of  the 
various  provisions  of  such  title  In  making 
finds  a',  .illable  to  State  .-uid  local  educational 
agencies  in  order  to  meet  the  purposes  of 
such  title  I.  Such  study  shall  make  special 
reference  to  the  distribution  of  funds  to  local 
educaiK'nal  acencles  wltliln  counties,  the 
means  by  which  such  funds  may  be  concen- 
trated In  school  attendance  areas  with  the 
highest  concentrations  of  children  from  low- 
income  families,  the  appropriateness  of  the 
federal  p-Tceu'aije  and  th''  I'jw-.ncome  fac- 
tor provided  for  in  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tlTi  103  of  such  title  I  when  considered  In 
the  light  of  the  extra  cost  of  providing  com- 
pensat-jry  education  for  educationally  de- 
prived children  i  including  the  means  of  pro- 
viding services  authorized  by  such  title  to 
such  children  residing  in  rural  areiis),  and 
the  u.<;e  of  special  incentive  grants  to  in- 
crease State  ajid  local  efTort  for  education, 
(b)  Not  laTr  than  March  31.  1972.  the 
Commissioner  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  report  on  the  study  required  by  subsection 
1.1)  tcRether  with  such  recommendations  as 
he  n.ay  deem  appropriate  with  respect  to 
modification  of  prosrams  under  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965.  Notwithstanding  the  ftrst  sen- 
tpnce  of  .section  103(d)  of  such  title  I,  the 
Commissioner  shall  not  use  data  for  the 
purposes  of  section  103  of  such  title  I  from 
the  1970  census  of  the  United  States  prior  to 
January  1.  1973. 
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DESIGNATION  OF  EESPONSISn-ITT  FOB  PEOVl- 
SION  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATIONAL  SKSVICES 
FOB  INSTITIJTIONALIZED  NEGLECTED         OB 

DELINQLTNT    CHILDREN 

Sec.  103.  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  103(a) 
of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  adding 
At  the  end  thereof  the  following  sentence: 
Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions 
uf  this  (paragraph,  up>on  determination  by  the 
State  educational  agency  that  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  In  the  State  Is  unable  or  un- 
willing to  provide  for  the  special  educational 
needs  of  children,  described  In  clause  (C)  of 
the  ftrst  sentence  of  this  paragraph,  who  are 
living  in  Institutions  for  neglected  or  delin- 
quent children,  the  State  educational  agency 
shall.  If  It  assumes  resf>onslblllty  for  the 
special  educational  needs  of  such  children, 
be  eligible  to  receive  tiie  portion  of  the  al- 
location to  such  local  educational  agency 
which  Is  attributable  to  such  neglected  or 
delinquent  children,  but  of  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  does  not  assume  such  re- 
sponsibility, any  other  State  or  local  public 
.igency.  as  determined  by  regulations  estab- 
lished by  the  Commissioner,  which  does  as- 
sume such  responsibility  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  such   portion  of  the  allocation." 

INCLUSION  or  PUERTO  RICO  AND  OTHER  OtTTLT- 
ING  AREAS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  hTEGLECTED  OR 
DELINQUENT    CHILDREN 

Sec  104.  (a)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section 
103(a)  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "paragraph  (5)"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs  (5)  and  (7)". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  after  June  30,  1970. 

AMENDMENTS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  HANDICAPPED 
AND    NEGLECTED    OR    DELINQUENT    CHILDRSN 

Sec  105.  (a)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section 
103(a)  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 

^     ondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  to 

X     read  as  follows : 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  a  State  agency  which 
is  directly  responsible  for  providing  free 
public  education  for  handicapped  children 
(Including  mentally  retarded,  hard  of  bear- 
ing, deaf,  speech  Impaired,  visually  handi- 
capped, seriously  emotionally  disturbed,  crip- 
pled, or  other  health  Impaired  children  who 
by  reason  thereof  require  special  education), 
the  maximum  g^ant  which  that  agency  shall 
be  eUglble  to  receive  under  this  part  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the 
Federal  percentage  of  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  In  the  State  or.  If  greater.  In  the 
United  States,  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
such  children  in  average  dally  attendance,  as 
determined  by  the  Commissioner,  at  schools 
for  handicapped  children  operated  or  sup- 
ported by  the  State  agency,  including  schools 
providing  special  education  for  handicapped 
children  under  contract  or  other  arrange- 
ment with  such  State  agency,  in  the  most 
recent  fiscal  year  for  which  satisfactory  data 
are  available  Such  State  agency  shall  use 
payments  under  this  part  only  for  programs 
and  project.-;  Occluding  tlie  acquisition  of 
equipment  and  vihere  necessary  the  construc- 
tion of  school  facilities  I  which  are  designed 
to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  such 
children." 

(b)  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  103(a)  of 
such  title  I  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"supported  by  that  State  agency"  the  follow- 
ini;:  ■.  Including  schools  providing  educa- 
tion for  such  children  under  contract  or  oth- 
er arrangement  with  such  agency.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall   be  effective  after  June  30.   1970. 

REQUIRING  GRANTS  FOR  MIGRATORY  CHXLDREN 
TO  BE   BASED  ON  THE   NTJMBEB  TO  BE  SEBVXD 

SEC.  106.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  para- 
graph (6)  of  section  103(a)  of  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
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1965  is.  effective  with  the  first  allocation  of 
funds  pursuant  to  such  title  by  the  Commls- 
sioner  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "A  State 
educational  agency  which  has  submitted  and 
had  approved  an  application  under  section 
105(c)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  a  grant  for  that  year  under  this 
part,  based  on  the  number  of  migratory 
children  of  migratory  agriculture  workers  to 
be  served,  for  establishing  or  Improving  pro- 
grams for  such  children." 

(b)  The  second  sentence  thereof  Is 
amended  by  striking  "shall  be"  the  first  time 
It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "may 
be  made":  and  by  inserting  immediately  be- 
fore the  period  In  such  second  sentence  the 
following:  ",  except  that  If,  In  the  case  of  any 
State,  such  amount  exceeds  the  amount  re- 
quired vmder  the  preceding  sentence  and 
under  section  105(c)(2),  the  Commissioner 
shall  allocate  such  excess,  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary, to  other  States  whoee  maximum  total 
of  grants  under  this  sentence  would  other- 
wise be  insufficient  for  all  such  children  to  be 
served  In  such  other  States". 

USE  OF  MOST  BECENT  DATA  UNDER  TITLE  I 

Sec.  107.  (a)  The  third  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 103(d)  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "or.  to  the 
extent  that  such  data  are  not  available  to 
him  before  April  1  of  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  Secretary's  determination  Is  made, 
then  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  reliable 
data  available  to  him  at  the  time  of  such 
determination". 

(b)  Section  103(e)  of  sruch  title  is  amended 
by  Inserting  the  following  after  "during 
the  second  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  computation  Is  made": 
"(or.  If  satisfactory  data  for  that  year  are 
not  available  at  the  time  of  computation, 
then  during  the  earliest  preceding  fiscal  year 
for  which  satisfactory  data  are  available) ". 

MINIMUM  GRANT  AIXOWANCE  TO  LOCAL 
EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES 

Sec.  108.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  105(a) 
of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$2,600"  wherever  It  appears  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$10,000". 

PBOHIBmON    AGAINST   SUPPLANTING   STATE    AND 
LOCAL  FUNDS  WITH  FEDERAL  FUNDS 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
105(a)  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(3)  that  (A)  the  local  educational  agency 
has  provided  satisfactory  assurance  that  the 
control  of  funds  provided  under  this  title, 
and  title  to  property  derived  therefrom,  shall 
be  m  a  public  agency  for  the  uses  and  pur- 
poses provided  In  this  title,  and  that  a  pub- 
lic agency  will  administer  such  funds  and 
property,  (B)  Federal  funds  made  available 
under  this  title  will  be  so  used  (1)  as  to 
supplement  and,  to  the  extent  practical. 
Increase  the  level  of  funds  that  would,  in 
the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds,  be  made 
available  from  non-Federal  sources  for  the 
education  of  pupils  participating  In  pro- 
grams and  projects  assisted  under  this  title, 
and  (11)  In  no  case,  as  to  supplant  such  funds 
from  non-Federal  sources,  and  (C)  State 
and  local  funds  will  be  so  used  as  to  provide 
services  In  areas  to  be  served  by  programs 
and  projects  under  this  title  which  are  at 
least  comparable  to  the  services  from  such 
funds  provided  In  areas  which  are  not  so 
served;". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  all 
applications  submitted  to  State  educational 
agencies  after  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Nothing  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  sup- 


planting of  State  and  local  funds  with  Fed- 
eral funds  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendment  made  by  this  section. 

OPPORTUNITY  TO  BE  HEARD  BEFORE  FINAL 
DISPOSITION  OF  APPLICATIONS 

Sec  110.  (a)  Section  105(b)  of  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  State  educational  agency  shall 
not  take  final  action  with  resptect  to  the 
approval  or  disapproval  of  an  application 
for  funds  under  this  title  without  first  ( 1 ) 
affording  the  local  educational  agen'cy  sub- 
mitting the  application  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  and  (2)  affording 
Interested  persons  (as  defined  by  regulation) 
an  opportunity  to  present  their  views.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  sut>sectlon 
(a)  shall  be  effective  vrith  respect  to  ail  ap- 
plications submitted  to  State  educational 
agencies  submitted  after  ninety  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

AMENDMENTS     WITH     RESPECT     TO     STATE 
ASSUKANCES 

Sec  ill.  (a)  The  parenthetical  phrase  In 
clause  (A)  of  section  106(a)  (3)  of  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  Inserting  "and 
of  research  and  replication  studies"  imme- 
diately before  the  closing  parenthesis. 

(b)  Section  105(a)(7)  of  such  title  la 
amended  by  Inserting  "(which  In  the  case  of 
reports  relating  to  performance  Is  In  accord- 
ance with  specific  performance  criteria  re- 
lated to  program  objectives)"  after  "such 
Information". 

(c)  Section  106(b)  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  sentence  at  the 
end  thereof:  "With  respect  to  any  applica- 
tion submitted  by  a  State  tmder  subsection 
(a),  the  Commissioner  shall  give  considera- 
tion to  the  views  of  Interested  persons  In 
such  State." 

ADVISORY    COUNCILS 

Sec  112.  (a)  Section  134  of  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"ADVISORY    COUNCILS 

"Sec  134.  (a)  (1)  There  shall  be  a  National 
Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of  Disad- 
vantaged Children  (hereinafter  In  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  "National  Oouncll") 
consisting  of  fifteen  members  appointed  by 
the  President,  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5,  United  States  Ccxle,  govern- 
ing appointment  in  the  competitive  service, 
for  terms  of  three  years,  except  that  (A)  In 
the  case  of  initial  members,  five  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  one  year  each  and  five 
shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  two  years 
each,  and  (B)  appointments  to  fill  vacancies 
shall  be  only  for  such  terms  as  remain  un- 
expired. The  National  Council  shall  meet  at 
the  call  of  the  Chairman. 

"(2)  The  National  Council  shall  review 
and  evaluate  the  administration  and  opera- 
tion of  this  title.  Including  its  effectiveness 
In  Improving  the  educational  attainment  of 
educationally  deprived  children,  including 
the  effectiveness  of  programs  to  meet  their 
CKCupatlonal  and  career  needs,  and  make  rec- 
ommendations for  the  Improvement  of  this 
title  and  its  administration  and  operation. 
These  recommendations  shall  take  into  con- 
sideration experience  gained  under  this  and 
other  Federal  educational  programs  for  dis- 
advantaged children  and,  to  the  extent  ap- 
propriate, experience  gained  under  other  pub- 
lic and  private  educational  programs  for 
disadvantaged  children. 

"  ( 3 )  The  National  Council  shall  make  suc:h 
reports  of  its  activities,  findings,  and  recom- 
mendations (including  recommendations  for 
changes  in  the  provisions  of  this  title)  as 
it  may  deem  appropriate  and  shall  make  an 
annual  repwrt  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  March  31  of  each  calen- 
dar year.  Such   annual  report  shall  Include 
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a  report  specifically  on  which  of  the  \-nr1ous 
compeiistitory  edvudtion  pn:>gr!Uiis  funded  m 
whole  or  in  pirt  under  the  provisions  of  this 
lule.  and  uf  other  public  and  private  edu- 
cational prv>gnittLi  fur  educationally  deprived 
children,  hold  the  highest  pronuse  for  raising 
the  eciuc.itior.al  attainment  of  the.-.e  educa- 
tlonallv  deprived  children  The  President  la 
requested  to  truismit  to  the  Confess  such 
tonuneni  and  reconuiiendatlons  as  he  may 
have  with  respect  to  such  report 

ibi  I  1  1  Anv  State  which  desires  to  receive 
payments  under  this  title  for  .\ny  tisc.il  year 
shail  establish  a  State  advisory  council  (here- 
inafter m  this  secun  referred  to  as  State 
council  1  which  meeto  the  requirements  .uid 
has  the  .luthorlty  specified  in  tiils  subsection 
The  State  council  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor  or.  in  the  case  of  States  In  which 
the  State  educational  agency  Is  a  State  board 
of  education  the  members  of  which  are 
elected  (including  a  State  boi»rd  elected  by 
the  State  legislature  i .  then  by  such  board. 

i2i  The  State  council  eft.ibllihed  pursu- 
un:  to  subsection  ta*  shall  be  broadly  rep- 
resentative of  the  educational  resources  of 
the  State  and  of  the  public  i  including  pnr- 
en's  of  children  for  whom  .t&.-.:stance  is  avail- 
able under  this  titlei  Representation  on  the 
St.ite  cooncll  shall  Include,  but  not  be 
limited  to.  persons  repreeen'^atue  of — 

■  lAi  public  and  nonprofit  private  elemeu- 
tar.-  3J3d  secondary  schools. 

.Bi    Institutions  of  higher  education,  and 
"(Ci    are.is  of  competence  in  de.^Ung  with 
children  for  whom  special  educational  assist- 
ance 15  av.u!a:)le  under  this  title 

■•(3 1    The  State  advisory   council  shall — 

■  I  A)  advise  the  Suite  ed'ica'lonal  .igenry 
on  the  prep.\ratlon  of.  and  policy  matters 
arising  m  the  adrntnlstratl'-n  rf  St.ate  and 
local  educational  pro-ams  assisted  under 
this  title,  including  the  development  of  cri- 
teria for  approval  of  applications  in  such 
State. 

"iBi  review  and  make  recommendations 
on  the  application  of  approval  criteria  to 
the  State  educational  agency  on  the  action 
taken  with  respect  to  applications  for  funds 
under  this  title  by  local  educational  agencies. 

■  iCi  evaluate  programs  and  projects  as- 
sisted under  this  title,  and 

"(D)  prepare  and  submit  through  the 
State  educational  agency  a  report  of  Its  ac- 
tivities, reconunendatlons.  and  evaluations, 
together  with  such  additional  comments  iu> 
the  State  educational  agency  deems  appro- 
priate, to  the  Commissioner  and  the  National 
Council  at  such  times.  In  svich  form,  and  In 
such  detail,  is  the  Commissioner  may  pre- 
scribe 

(41  Not  less  than  ninety  days  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  any  fiscal  year  in  which  a 
State  desires  payments  under  this  title  that 
State  shall  certify  the  establishment  of.  and 
membership  of  Its  State  council  to  the  Com- 
missioner 

■(5)  Each  State  council  shall  meet  within 
thirty  days  after  its  cer'lflcation  has  been 
accepted  by  *he  Commissioner  and  select 
from  among  Its  membership  a  chairman 
The  time.  p'.:ice  and  manner  of  meeting  .shall 
be  as  provided  by  the  rules  of  the  State 
council,  e.xcept  that  such  rules  must  provide 
for  not  less  than  one  public  meeting  each 
year  at  wnich  the  public  Is  given  oppor'u- 
nl'y  to  expre&s  views  concerning  the  opera- 
tion of  programs  and  projects  assisted  under 
this  title 

"(61  Ea.-h  State  council  shall  be  author- 
ized to  obtiln  the  services  of  s'lch  profes- 
sional, technical  and  clerical  personnel  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out 
Its  functions  under  this  title  and  to  contract 
for  such  services  as  may  be  nece.ssary  to  en- 
able it  to  carry  out  Its  evaluaMon  func- 
tions ■ 

(bi  Section  107(b)  of  such  title  I  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence  The  Commissioner 
Is  further  authorized  to   pay   to  each   State 


advisory  council  (established  pursuant  to 
section  134(b)  )  such  sums  as  he  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  enable  each  State  advi- 
sory council  to'carry  out  its  functions  under 
tnis  title 

ic)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  eflectue  after  June  30.  1970 

INLRtAsE  IN  LoVk-l.NCMMf.  FACTOR  AND  SPECIAL 
GRANTS  FOB  t'RB.\N  AND  Rt  ttAL  SCHOOLS  SERV- 
ING ATTENUANCE  ARZA.S  WITH  THE  HIGHEST 
CONCENTRATIONS  OF  CHILDREN  fROM  LOW- 
INCOME  FAMILIES 

Sec  113  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (CI  of  section  103  of  title  I  of  the 
Elementarv  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  all  alter 
'  1968."  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing "aiul  for  the  four  succeeding  fiscal 
vears  they  shall  be  5U  per  centum  and  J3.000, 
respectivelv.  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973.  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year 
they  shall  be  50  per  centum  and  »4.000.  re- 
spectively " 

(b)(1)  Title  I  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  bv  striking  out  •  Pabt  A— Basic 
Grants  where  it  appears  before  section  101 
and  inserting  Part  A— Basic  Granis"  be- 
fore section  103. 

(2i  Section  101  of  such  title  I  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  this  parf  and  iniertlujj  In 
Ueu  there^..£  the  following  parts  of  this 
title 

,3)    Secuous    102     105.    106.    107.   and    108 
of  such  title  I  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out     this  part-  and  mi.ertlng  in  lieu  thereof 
this  title' 

1 41  Sections  105.  106,  107.  108.  131.  132, 
133.  134,  135,  and  136  o!  such  Utle  I.  and  all 
reierences  tnereto  are  redesignated  as  sec- 
tions 141.  142.  143,  144,  145,  146,  147,  148, 
14y,  and  150  respectively 

i5i  Such  title  I  Is  further  amended  by 
stnk:ng  out  the  headlne  of  part  C  and  b> 
inserting  before  the  caption  heading  of  sec- 
tion 141  the  following 

Part  D — General  Provisions' 

i6)    Such    title    I    IS    further   amended    by 
striking   out    all   of   part    B   thereof   .uid   In- 
serting  after  section   103  the  following 
Part  B  -Special  Incenthte  Grants 

MAXIMUM    ENTtrLEMENT 

■Sec.  121  lai  In  the  case  of  any  fiscal 
year  ending  after  June  30,  1969  each  State 
shall  be  en- '.tied  to  a  special  incentive  grant 
If  such  Sta'e  has  .\n  etiort  Index  for  the  sec- 
ond precediiiiz  fi>cal  year  t.'iat  exceeds  the 
national  efTort  index  for  such  year 

••(bi  The  max. mum  amount  of  a  special 
Incentive  ktrant  for  whl.rh  a  State  Is  eluible 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  determined  by 
multiplying  the  amount  of  »1  lor  each  OOI 
per  centum  bv  wnich  the  effort  index  of  that 
State  for  the  second  preceding  fl.scal  year 
exceeds  the  national  ellort  index  lor  such 
year  times  the  aggregate  number  of  children 
counted  for  the  purposes  of  entitled  local 
educational  agencies  within  such  State  to 
ba<c  grants  In  accordance  with  clauses  (2». 
(5i  i8>,  ind  i7>  of  section  I0;jia»  except 
that  no  State  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
special  incentive  grant  under  this  part  in  an 
amount  in  excess  of  15  per  centum  of  the 
total  amount  available  for  grants  under  this 
part 

■APPLICATION.    USE    or    FTtNDS 

"SEC  122  Anv  SUte  desiring  the  special 
incentive  grant  to  which  It  is  entitled  un- 
der this  p.u-t  for  any  n.scal  vear  shall  make 
application  therefor,  in  accord.ince  with  the 
requirements  iet  forth  In  section  142  to  the 
Commissioner  Such  ap.nllcatlon  shall  be  snb- 
mi'ted  a:  such  time  and  contiln  .s'lch  in- 
formation ai  the  Commissioner  shall  require 
by  regulation  and  shall  contsjn  a  statement 
of  such  policies  and  prc>cedures  as  will  In- 
sure that  funds  granted  to  the  State  under 
this  part  will  be  I  1 )  made  available  to  local 
educational  agencies  within  that  State  which 


have  the  greatest  need  for  assistance  under 
this  title,  and  iJi  used.  In  accordance  wltn 
the  applicable  provisions  of  this  title,  for 
programs  and  projects  desigiitd  to  meet  the 
special  educational  needs  il  educatlcnally 
deprived  children 

'OEFlNmONS 

■  Sec  123  For  the  purpose  of  this  part  the 
term  effort  index'  when  applied  to  States, 
me. ins  the  per  centum  expresising  the  ratio 
of  expenditures  from  all  non-Federal  sources 
m  a  State  for  public  elementary  .md  sec<.  nd- 
ary  educ.itlon  to  the  touU  per.sonal  Income 
111  such  State,  and  the  term  national  effor: 
index'  means  •!^'>  ."er  rcnt'.in:  expres.iing  the 
ratio  of  such  expenditures  In  all  States  to 
the  total  person.il  income  in  all  States,  and 
the  term  State'  means  the  fifty  State?  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
Part    C — Special    Grants    for    Urban    and 

Rural  Schools  Serving  Areas  'WrrH   thx 

Highest     Concentr-ations     of     Children 

From  Low-Inlome  Families 

eligibiuty  and  maximum  amount  ok 

GRANT 

"Sec  131  (a)(1)  Each  local  educational 
agency  which  Is  eligible  tor  a  grant  imder 
paragraph  i2i  of  section  103(8 1  shall  be 
entitled  to  an  additional  grant  under  this 
paragraph  for  any  fiscal  year  If — 

"(A  I  the  total  number  of  children  de- 
scribed In  clause  (A).  (Bi,  or  (C)  of  section 
103(ai(2»  in  the  school  district  of  such 
agency  for  such  year  amounts  to  at  least  20 
per  centum  of  the  total  number  of  chil- 
dren, ased  five  to  seventeen  inclusive,  in  the 
school  district  of  such  agency  for  such  year, 
or 

■^B\  the  total  number  of  children  de- 
scribed In  clause  (Ai.  (B).or  iC)  of  section 
l03(ai(2)  In  the  school  district  Is  at  least 
5.000  and  amounts  to  at  least  5  per  centum  of 
the  total  number  of  children,  aged  five  to 
seventeen   Inclusive,  in  such  school  district. 

"(2i  Each  local  educational  agency  which 
Is  eligible  for  a  grant  under  paragraph  i2l 
of  section  103(a)  and  which  (A)  is  no* 
eligible  for  a  grant  under  paragraph  (1)  o 
this  subsection,  btit  (B)  would  be  ellgibl« 
for  a  grant  under  such  paragraph  (l\  If 
there  were  In  the  school  district  of  such 
agency  a  relatively  small  Increase  In  the 
number  of  children,  aged  five  to  seventeen 
inclusive,  described  In  clause  (  A) .  (Bi .  or  (C) 
of  section  103(a)  (2)  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
grant  under  this  paragraph  (2)  If  the  State 
educational  agency  of  the  State  in  which 
such  agency  Is  located  determines  (In  accord- 
ance with  criteria  established  by  regulation 
of  the  Commissioner)  that  such  agency  has 
an  urgent  need  for  financial  assistance  to 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  the 
educationally  deprived  children  In  the  school 
district  of  such  agency. 

"(bill)  The  maximum  amount  of  any 
grant  to  any  local  educational  agency  under 
paragraph    (I)    of  siib-sectlon    (at    shall  be — 

'I  A I  for  the  fiscal  \ear  ending  June  30. 
1970.  30  per  centum  of  the  amount  that  such 
agency  Is  eligible  to  receive  for  such  fiscal 
year  under  paragraph  (2)  of  section  103ia). 
and 

■(B)  for  any  succeeding  fiscal  year.  40 
per  centum  of  the  amount  that  such  agency 
Is  eligible  to  receive  for  each  such  succeeding 
fiscal  year 

The  aggregate  of  the  amounts  for  which 
all  local  educational  agencies  are  eligible 
under  this  paragraph  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  determined  In 
the   following  manner 

■■(1)  compute  the  total  amount  for  which 
all  State  and  local  educational  agencies  are 
eligible  under  this  title  for  that   fiscal  year. 

■•(11)  subtract  from  such  total,  a  sum 
equal  to  the  figure  set  forth  In  paragraph 
(3)  of  section  144;  and 

•■(111)  If  that  portion  of  such  total  which 
Is  attributable  to  amounts  for  which   local 
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educational  agencies  are  eligible  under  this 
paragraph  constitutes  more  than  15  per 
centum  of  the  remainder  of  such  total,  re- 
duce such  portion  until  It  constitutes  15  per 
centum  of  such  remainder,  through  ratable 
reductions  of  the  maximum  grants  for  which 
local  educational  agencies  are  eligible  under 
this  paragraph. 

"(2)  The  maximum  amount  of  any  grant 
to  any  local  educational  agency  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  maximum  amount  to  which  it 
would  have  been  entitled  If  It  had  been 
eligible  under  paragraph  ( 1 1  of  such  sub- 
section The  maximum  amount  which  shall 
be  available  to  the  Commissioner  for  grants 
under  such  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  be.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970.  equal  to  3  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  available,  for  grants  for  such  fiscal 
ye.ir  under  paragraph  (1 1  of  subsection  (ai 
and.  for  any  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such 
amount  shall  be  equal  to  5  per  centum  of 
the  total  amount  available  for  grants  for 
that  year  under  such  paragraph   ( 1 ) . 

•'(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term  State'  means  the  fifty  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

••(d)  (II  In  making  determinations  under 
this  section  the  Commissioner  Is  authorized. 
In  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
him.  to  use  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data 
made  available  to  him  by  the  appropriate 
State  educational  agency.  If  satisfactory 
data  for  determining  the  number  of  children 
described  In  clause  (A),  (B),  or  (C)  of  sec- 
tion 103{aM2)  In  a  school  district  for  the 
purpose  of  subsection  (a)  are  not  otherwise 
available  to  the  Commissioner,  such  deter- 
mination may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  data 
furnished  to  him  by  a  State  educational 
agency  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  the 
maximum  grant  under  part  A  of  this  title 
allocated  by  such  State  agency  to  the  local 
J-  educational  agency  for  such  district  In  the 
3  State  for  the  purpose  of  the  second  sentence 
X  of  section  103(ai  (2),  for  the  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  deter- 
mination Is  made. 

"(2)  Determinations  under  this  section 
may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  data  furnished 
In  accordance  with  section   103(dl. 

"USES    OF    FUNDS 

Sec.  132.  (a)  Funds  available  for  grants 
under  this  part  shall  be  used  solely  for  pro- 
grams and  projects  designed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial educational  needs  of  educationally  de- 
prived children  in  preschool  programs  and 
In  elementary  schools  serving  areas  with  the 
highest  concentrotlons  of  children  from  low- 
Income  families,  except  that  such  funds  may 
be  used  for  programs  and  projects  for  such 
children  In  secondary  schools  serving  areas 
with  the  highest  concentrations  of  children 
from  low-income  families  If  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  and  Its  State  educational  agen- 
cy determine  ( In  accordance  with  criteria 
established  by  regulation  of  the  Commis- 
sioner)   that — • 

■■(  .A)  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  such  pro- 
prams  and  protects  for  such  children  in  sec- 
ondary schools  In  the  area  to  be  served  by 
the  local  educational  agency;  and 

"(B)  there  Is  satisfactory  assurance  that 
such  programs  and  projects  will  be  at  least 
as  effective  In  achieving  the  purposes  of  this 
title  as  the  use  of  such  funds  for  programs 
and  projects  for  such  children  in  elementary 
schools  In  such  area. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  meeting  the  require- 
ments and  conditions  set  forth  In  part  D. 
applications  for  grants  under  this  part  shall 
meet  such  other  requirements  and  condi- 
tions, consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  as  the  Commissioner  shall  establish  by 
regulation." 

(7)  Section  141(a)  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (10),  and  by  striking  out  the  period 


at  the  end  of  paragraph  (11)  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  ";  and",  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(12)  in  the  case  of  funds  received  under 
part  C  of  this  title,  the  local  educaUonal 
agency  sets  forth  such  procedures  and 
policies  and  provides  such  assurances  as  the 
Commissioner  may  require  by  regulation  for 
the  uses  of  funds  available  under  such  part 
C  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Utle,  and, 
for  any  fiscal  year  ending  after  June  30,  1970, 
sets  forth  a  comprehensive  plan  for  meeting 
the  special  educational  needs  of  children  to 
be  served  under  such  port  C  including  pro- 
visions for  effective  use  of  all  funds  available 
under  this  title  and  provisions  setting  forth 
specific  objectives  of  such  plan  and  the 
criteria  and  procedures,  including  objective 
measurements  of  educational  achievement, 
that  will  be  used  to  evaluate  at  least  an- 
nually the  extent  to  which  the  objectives  of 
the  plan  have  been  met.". 

(8)  Section  143  of  such  title  I  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a) 
thereof  "or  section  131".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "sections  103  and  144" 
where  It  appears  In  clause  (1)  of  subsection 
(b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sections 
103,  131,  and  144" 

(9)  Section  146  of  such  title  I  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ",  106(b),  or  121(b)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  142(b)". 

(10)  Section  147  of  such  title  I  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ",  106(b)  or  121(b)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "or  142(b)  '. 

(c)  Section  144  of  such  title  Is  amended 
(A)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  di  and 
(2)"  In  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "paragraphs  (1).  (2),  and  (3)",  (B) 
by  redesignating  such  paragraph  (3)  as  para- 
graph (4),  and  (C)  by  inserting  before  such 
paragraph  (4)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  that  part  of  such  sums  for  any  fiscal 
year  which  is  In  excess  of  $1,396,975,000  shall 
be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  computations 
in  accordance  with  remaining  entitlements 
under  section  103(a)(2),  and  entitlements 
under  sections  121  and  131,  as  ratably  re- 
duced, but  in  no  case  shall  allocations  on 
the  basis  of  computations  in  accordance  with 
section  131  exceed  15  per  centum  of  such 
excess;  and". 

(d)  Effective  lor  fiscal  years  ending  after 
June  30,  1972,  such  section  144  is  further 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "For  the  pur- 
poses of  parts  B  and  C  of  this  title.  In  deter- 
mining entitlements  under  such  parts,  the 
number  of  children  described  in  section  103 
(a)  shall  be  ascertained  by  using  a  low- 
income  factor  of  (1)  $2,000  when  allix;atlons 
are  made  under  clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (2) 
in  the  first  sentence  of  this  section,  (11) 
$3,000  When  allocations  are  made  under 
clause  (B)  of  such  paragraph,  and  (ill) 
$4,000  when  allocations  are  made  under 
clause  (C)   of  such  paragraph.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  clause  (B)  of  para- 
graph (2)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"(B)  until  appropriations  are  sufficient  to 
satisfy  all  maximum  grants  as  computed  by 
using  a  low-income  factor  of  $3,000,  any 
amount  remaining  after  allocations  are  com- 
puted pursuant  to  clause  (A)  shall  be  al- 
located by  using  a  low-income  factor  of 
$3,000  with  respect  to  children  described  In 
section  103(a)  (2)  who  are  not  cotinted  for 
purposes  of  clause  (A) ;  and 

"(C)  until  appropriations  are  sufllcient  to 
satisfy  all  maximum  grants  as  computed  by 
using  a  low-income  factor  of  $4,000.  any 
amount  remaining  after  allocations  are  com- 
puted pursuant  to  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  shall 
be  allocated  by  using  a  low-income  factor 
of  $4,000  with  respect  to  children  described 


in  section  103(a)(2)  who  are  not  counted 
for  purposes  of  clause  (A)   or  (B);  and 

■•(D)  the  aggregate  amount  available  for 
grants  to  local  educational  agencies  within 
each  State  shall  be  not  less  than  the  aggre- 
gate amount  allocated  to  local  educational 
agencies  within  such  State  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  until  the  total  sums 
available  from  appropriations  for  that  fiscal 
year  exceed  $1,500,000,000  for  Part  A  of  Utle 
I;  and". 

(e)  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  b« 
effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years  ending 
after  June  30,  1969. 

Part  B — Amendments  to  Title  II  of  th« 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
OF  1965  (LiBRABY  Resources,  Textbooks, 
AND  Other  ParNTED  and  Published  Ma- 
terials) 

EXTENSION    or   title   n   OT  THE   elementary 

AND    SECONDARY    EDUCATION    ACT   OF    1965 

Sec  121.  (a)  Section  201(b)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1966  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  where 
it  appears  after  "1969,"  and  by  striking  out 
"the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  June  30,  1971, 
$210,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972,  $220,000,000  for  the  fiscal  ye&r  end- 
ing June  30,  1973,  and  $230,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974". 

(b)(1)  The  third  sentence  of  section  202 
(a)  (1)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969," 
and  inserUng  in  lieu  thereof  "each  of  the 
succeeding  fiscal  vears  ending  prior  to  July 
1.  1972.". 

(2)  The  third  sentence  of  such  section  202 
(a)(1)  Is  further  amended  (Ai  by  striking 
out  "(A)"  and  (Bi  by  striking  ou":  all  that 
follows  'Department  of  Interior"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(3)  The  fourth  sentence  or  such  section 
202(a)(1)  is  amended  by  striking  out  •'and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense". 

(c)  Section  204(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "July  1,  1970"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  'July  1,  1974". 

Part  C — Amendments  to  Title  III  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
OF  1965  I  Supplementary  Educational 
Services  and  Centers) 

extension  OF  title  m  OF  the  elementary 

.AND    SECOND.-iRY    EDUCATION    ACT    OF    1965 

Sec.  131.  Title  UI  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
in  the  following  respects : 

( 1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  301  (b )  of 
such  title  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  ' 
where  it  appears  after  "1969;"  and  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970;"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ••each 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
June  30,  1971;  $575,000,000  for  the  fiscal  yetir 
ending  June  30,  1972;  $605,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973;  and  $635.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30. 
1974". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  301(b) 
of    such   title    is   amended   by   striking   out 

■two". 

(3)  (A)  The  third  sentence  of  section  302 
(a)  (1)  of  such  title  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "July  1,  1969."  and  InserUng  in  lieu 
thereof  "July  1,  1972,". 

(B)  The  third  sentence  of  such  section 
302(a)  (1)  is  fiu-ther  amended  (i)  by  striking 
out  "(A)"  and  (ii)  by  striking  out  all  that 
follows  "Department  of  Interior"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  jjeriod. 

(C)  The  fourth  sentence  of  such  secUon 
302(a)  (1)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense". 

(4)  Section  3%5(c)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"any  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1.  1974". 
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(5)  Section  305,(1)  of  such  title  is  .uiiend- 
ecl  by  str.lting  out  all  that  follows  section 
302  ■  and  lasertmg  in  lieu   thereof  a  period 

i6i  SectK'n  3(^i.>»  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  Prom  the  poruon  de- 
scribed in  subjection  (ci  of  the  aniouni  al- 
lotted to  any  St.ite  pursuant  to  section  302" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  Prom  the 
.imoiTt  allotted  to  any  State  pursuant  to 
section  302  which  is  not  available  to  that 
State  under  a  State  plan  approved  pursuant 
to  section  30a  ' 

(71  Section  306  of  such  title  Is  amended  by 
stnKlug  out  subsection  ic)  thereof 

i8i  Clause  ,2i  of  section  3071  b)  of  sucJi 
title  is  amended  by  strtlUng  out  during  the 
ftscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970'  and  Insert- 
ing In  iieu  there<-if  for  any  fiscal  year  ending 
after  June  30.  196e' 

PROVISIONS  roR  CBTED  .^ND  T.*LENTED  CHILDRZN 

Sec  132  lai  Section  303(a)  of  the  Ele- 
meii'ary  and  Second. »ry  Education  Act  of 
1963  I  relating  to  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
for  supplementary  educational  centers  and 
services  I  Is  amended  by  — 

I  1 1  striking  out  'and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(Hi  there-jf. 

i2i  redesignating  clause  .Ii  ai  cl.^use  iJi. 
and 

i3i  Inserting  immediately  after  clau.se  iH) 
the  following  new  clause 

"(I I  providing  progrwrus  for  gifted  and 
talented  children,  and' 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  eflectlve  upon  the  enactment  of 
this  Act 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO  STATE 
ADVISORY  COUNCU-S  AND  APPROVAL  OF  STATE 
Pl~\NS 

Sec  133  laiili  Section  SOSiai  of  title 
III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  Of  1965  U  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs 

'  i3»  Not  less  than  ninety  days  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  any  ascal  year  ending  after 
June  30.  1970.  In  which  a  State  desires  to 
receive  i  grant  under  this  title,  such  State 
shall  certify  the  establishment  of.  and  mem- 
bership of.  Its  State  Advisory  Council  to  the 
Commissioner 

■  i4i  Each  State  Advisory  Council  shall 
meet  within  thirty  days  after  certification 
has  been  accepted  by  the  Commissioner  and 
select  from  us  membership  a  chairman  The 
time,  pi.ice  and  manner  of  meeting  sh.iU  be 
as  provided  by  such  Council,  except  that  such 
Council  shall  have  not  less  than  one  public 
meeting  each  year  at  which  the  public  is 
given  opportunity  to  express  views  concern- 
ing the  admini.strauou  and  operation  of  this 
title 

ID)  State  Advisory  Councils  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  obtain  the  services  of  such  pro- 
fessional, technical,  and  clerical  personnel 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry 
out  their  functions  under  this  title  and  to 
contract  for  such  services  a^  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  functions 
(6i  The  CommisfciMner  shall  not  appro\e 
a  State  plan  submitted  under  this  section 
unless  ic  is  accompanied  by  a  certlt'.catu  n 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  State  Advisory 
Council  that  such  plan  has  been  rev:e7.ed 
by  the  State  Advisory  Council  Such  certifi- 
cation shall  be  accompanied  by  such  com- 
ments as  the  State  Advisorjw  Council  or  In- 
dividual members  thereof  deeni  .ipproprlate. 
and  shall  Indicate  whether  the  plan  meets 
with  the  approval  of  the  State  Advlsiry 
Council  a.id.  if  not,  the  reasons  for  Its  dis- 
approval In  the  event  of  the  disapproval  of 
a  3tat«  plan  by  the  State  Advisory  Council, 
the  Commissioner  .shall  not  approve  such 
plan  until  he  has  affcjrded  the  State  Ad- 
visory Council  or  its  designated  representa- 
tive reasonable  notice  and  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  " 

(2)  Such  section  305(ai  Is  further 
amended  ill  m  paragraph  1 1 1 .  by  striking 
out   "B«t   forth   In  paragrmph    (2i"  and  In- 


sertlntf  in  lieu  there<3f  of  this  subsection". 
(2)  by  striking  out  .  and  '  where  it  appears 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  lEi  of  para- 
graph i2i  and  insertlni;  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period.  (3)  by  ln.sertlng  and"  after  the 
semicolon  at  'he  end  of  subparagraph  (Di 
of  paragraph  i2i  and  i4i  by  striking  out 
subparagraph   iFi   of  piira*;raph   (2) 

(bi  Para*;rBph  il)  of  section  305(ei  of 
such  title  III  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

'  iei(l»  The  ComnUssloner  shall  not  ap- 
prove any  Stale  plan  pursuant  to  this  section 
for  any  flsial  year  ending  after  June  30. 
1970.  unless  the  plan  has.  prior  to  Its  sub- 
mission, been  made  public  by  the  State 
agency  and  a  reasonable  opportunity  has 
tieen  given  by  that  agency  for  comment 
there.iu  by  interested  persons  lae  defined 
by  regulations  uf  the  Commissioner)  The 
State  educational  agency  shall  make  public 
the  plan  as  tinally  appruved  The  Commis- 
sioner shall  not  l.nally  disapprove  any  plan 
submitted  under  this  title  or  any  modifica- 
tion there<jf.  without  first  affording  the  State 
educational  agency  submitting  the  plan  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opp<^irtunlty  for  a 
hearing 

PROVISIONS     TO     ASSURE     K.VKTICIPATION     BY     ALL 
ELIGIBLE    STUDENTS 

Sec  134  Section  307  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  HMucatlon  Act  of  1966  Ls 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection 

"(fHli  In  any  State  which  has  a  Suite 
plan  approved  under  section  305(Ci  and  In 
which  no  Stile  .igency  Is  authuri/ed  by  law 
to  provide,  or  in  which  there  Ls  a  >.ut)6tantlal 
failure  to  provide,  fur  effective  participation 
ua  an  equitable  b.wsis  in  programs  authorized 
by  this  title  by  children  enrolled  In  any  one 
or  more  private  tlemenuiry  or  secondary 
schools  of  such  State  In  the  area  or  areas 
served  by  such  programs,  the  Commissioner 
shall  arrange  for  the  provision,  on  an  equi- 
table basis,  of  such  programs  and  shall  pay 
the  costs  thereof  for  any  fiscal  yeiir  out  of 
that  State's  allotment.  The  Commissioner 
may  tirrange  for  such  programs  through  con- 
tnvcia  with  institutions  of  higher  educaUon. 
or  other  competent  nonprofit  institutions  or 
organizations 

■■(2i  In  determining  the  amount  to  b« 
withheld  from  any  State's  allotment  for  the 
provision  of  such  programs,  the  Commis- 
sioner siiall  take  into  account  the  number 
of  children  and  teachers  In  the  area  or  areas 
served  by  such  programs  who  are  excluded 
from  participation  therein  and  who  except 
for  such  exclusion,  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected  to  participate  " 

P.ABT  D — Amendments  to  Title  V  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
OF  1965  (Strengthening  Stats  Depart- 
ments OF  Education  i 

extension    of    title    V    OF   the    eleme.ntary 

AND     secondary     EDUCATION     ACT     OF     1965 

Sec  141  Section  501  ib)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  where  It  ap- 
pears alter  '1969,  ■  and  by  striking  out  all 
that  follows  ■'1968"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following  "$80,000,000  each  for 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1969.  June 
30.  1970.  and  June  30.  1971.  S85.(X)0.000  for 
the  fiscal  yetr  ending  June  30.  1972.  $90  - 
000  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973.  and  $95,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1974  ". 

provision     relating    TO    GIFTED    AND    TALENTED 
CHILDREN 

Sec.  142.  (a>  Section  503iU)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (relating  to  grants  to  strengthen  State 
departments  of  education  i  is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  handicapped"  a  conuna  and 
the  following:  "and  gifted  and  talented 
children" 

(b)  Tlie  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  upon  enactment  oX  this  Act. 


.STRENGTHENING     LEADERSHIP     AND     QDAUTT     W 
EDUCATION.  IMPROVING         PLANNING         AND 

EVALUATION     OF     IDfCATION     PROGRAMS 

Sec  143  (a)  (1)  The  heading  of  title  V  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

TITLE  V  —  STRENOTHENINO  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL   AOENCIB8 

(2)  Such  title  V  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
before  section  501  thereof  the  following 
heading 

"Part   A — Grants   to   Strengthening   Stati 
Departments  of  Education" 

(3)  Section  507  of  such  title  V.  and  all 
references  thereto,  is  redesignated  as  section 
553  of  such  title  and  Is  amended.  In  subsec- 
tion lai.  by  striking  out  "but  It  does  not 
include  a  local  education  aigency  "  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "including  local  educa- 
tional agencies  ". 

(4)  Such  title  V  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  sections  506,  608.  609. 
and  510. 

(B)  in  sections  501.  502,  503,  504.  and  505, 
by  striking  out  "this  title'  wherever  it  ap- 
pears therein  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 

this  part  ": 

(Ci  In  section  603,  by  Inserting  "and"  at 
the  end  of  clause  (11),  by  striking  out  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  clause  (12)  and  in- 
serting m  Ueu  thereof  a  period,  and  by  strik- 
ing out  clauses  (13)  and  (14):  and 

(D)  inserting  after  section  505  the  fol- 
lowing 

"Part    B — Local    Educational    Agencies 

"APPR0PR1AT1'>NS  acthorized 
"Sec  521  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  carry 
out  a  program  for  making  grants  to  stimulate 
and  assist  local  educational  agencies  In 
strengthening  the  leadership  resources  of 
their  districts,  and  to  assist  those  agencies 
in  the  establishment  and  improvement  of 
programs  to  identify  and  meet  the  education- 
al needs  of  their  districts. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  part,  there  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $10,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970, 
$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971.  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  and  $40,000,000  for  each  of  the 
succeeding  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July 
1.  1974. 

'apportionment  among  states 

"Sec  522  (a)(1)  Prom  85  per  centum  of 
the  sums  appropriated  for  carrying  out  this 
part  fur  each  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner 
shall  reserve  such  amount,  but  not  in  excess 
of  2  per  centum  of  such  85  per  centum  of 
such  sums,  as  he  may  determine  sind  shall 
apportion  such  amount  among  the  Common- 
wealth fit  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  according  to 
their  respective  needs  for  assistance  under 
this  part  The  remainder  of  such  per  centum 
of  such  sums  shall  be  apportioned  by  the 
Commissioner  as  follows 

"(A)  He  shall  apportion  40  per  centum  of 
such  remainder  amc^ng  the  States  In  equal 
amounts 

"(B)  He  shall  apportion  to  each  State  an 
amovint  that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  60  per 
centum  of  such  remainder  as  the  number  of 
public  school  pupils  In  the  State  bears  to 
the  number  of  public  school  pupils  In  all  the 
States,  as  determined  by  the  Commissioner 
on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory 
data  available  to  him 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
State'  does  not  Include  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

"(2)  Fifteen  per  centum  of  the  sums  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  section  521  for  each 
fiscal  year  shall  be  reserved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner for  grants  for  special  projects  pursuant 
to  section  626. 
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"lb)  The  amount  apportioned  to  any  State 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  for 
any  fiscal  year  which  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines will  not  be  required  for  that  year 
shall  be  available  fcT  reapportionment  from 
time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  that  year 
as  the  Commissioner  may  fix.  to  other  States 
In  proportion  to  the  amounts  originally  ap- 
portioned among  those  States  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  for  that  year,  but  with  the  pro- 
portionate amount  for  any  of  the  other  States 
being  reduced  to  the  extent  It  exceeds  the 
sum  the  Commissioner  estimates  the  local 
educational  agencies  of  such  State  need  and 
will  be  able  to  use  for  that  year:  and  the  total 
of  these  reductions  shall  be  similarly  reap- 
portioned among  the  States  whose  pro- 
portionate amounts  were  not  so  reduced.  Any 
amount  reapportioned  to  a  State  under  this 
subsection  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  521  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
deemed  part  of  the  amount  apportioned  to 
It  under  subsection  (a)(1)   for  that  year. 

"GRANTS  rSOK  APPOHTIONrD  FUNDS 

"Sec.  523.  From  the  amount  apportioned 
to  any  State  for  any  fiscal  year  under  section 
522  the  Commissioner  may.  upon  approval  of 
an  application  In  accordance  with  section 
524  submitted  to  him  by  a  local  educational 
agency  of  such  State,  after  approval  by  the 
State  educational  agency  In  accordance  with 
section  525.  make  a  grant  or  grants  to  such 
local  educational  agency  equal  to  the  ex- 
penditures Incurred  by  such  agency  for  the 
planning  of,  and  for  programs  for,  the 
development.  Improvement,  or  expansion  of 
activities  promoting  the  purpoaes  set  forth 
In  section  521  (a)  and  more  particularly 
described  in  such  application  and  for  which 
such  application  Is  approved,  such  as — 

••(1)  educational  planning  on  a  district 
basis.  Including  the  Identification  of  educa- 
^  tlonal  problems,  issues,  and  needs  In  the  dls- 
O  trlct  and  the  evaluation  on  a  periodic  or  con- 
"**■  ttnulng  basis  of  educational  programs  In  the 
district; 

"(2)  providing  support  or  services  for  the 
comprehensive  and  compatible  recording,  col- 
lecting, processing,  analyzing.  Interpreting, 
storing,  retrieving,  and  reporting  of  educa- 
tional data  Including  the  use  of  automated 
data  systems: 

(3)  programs  for  conducting,  sponsoring, 
or  cooperating  In  educational  research  and 
demonstration  programs  and  projects  such 
as  (A)  establishing  and  maintaining  cur- 
riculum research  and  Innovation  centers  to 
assist  In  locating  and  evaluating  curriculum 
research  findings.  (B)  discovering  and  testing 
new  educational  Ideas  (Including  new  uses  of 
printed  and  audiovisual  media)  and  more 
eflectlve  educational  practices,  and  putting 
Into  use  those  which  show  promise  of  suc- 
cess, and  (C)  studying  ways  to  Improve  the 
legal  and  organizational  structure  for  educa- 
tion, and  the  management  and  admlnlstra- 
Uon  of  education  In  the  district  of  such 
agency; 

"(4)  programs  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
teacher  preparation.  Including  student- 
teaching  arrangements,  in  cooperation  with 
InsUtutlons  of  higher  education  and  State 
educational  agencies; 

"(5)  programs  and  other  activities  ape- 
clflcally  designed  to  encourage  the  fuU  and 
adequate  utilization  and  acceptance  of  aux- 
iliary personnri  (such  as  Instructional  as- 
sistants and  teacher  aides)  In  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  on  a  permanent  basis; 
"(6)  providing  such  agencies  and  the 
schools  of  such  agencies  with  consultative 
and  technical  assistance  and  services  relat- 
ing to  academic  subjects  and  to  particular 
aspects  of  education  such  as  the  education 
of  the  hancUcapped.  the  gifted  and  talented, 
and  the  disadvantaged,  vocational  education, 
school  building  design  and  uUUzatlon,  school 
social  work,  the  utilization  of  modern  In- 
structional materials  and  equipment,  trans- 
portation, educational  administrative  proce- 


dures, and  school  health,  physical  educa- 
tion, and  recreation: 

"(7)  training  programs  for  the  officials  of 
such  agencies;  and 

"(8)  carrying  out  any  such  activities  or 
programs,  where  appropriate,  in  coop>eratlon 
with  other  local  educational  agencies. 

"APPHOVAI,  OP  applications  bt  the 
comicssionek 

"Sec.  524.  (a)  An  application  for  a  grant 
under  this  part  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  set 
forth  a  plan  under  which  Federal  funds 
received  by  the  appUcant  under  this  part 
for  that  fiscal  year  will  be  used  solely  for 
a  program  of  activities  specifically  desijgned 
to  strengthen  the  leadership  resources  of  the 
applicant  and  to  establish  and  Improve  pro- 
grams to  Identify  and  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  the  persons  served  by  the  appUcant. 

"(b)  TTie  Commissioner  may  approve  an 
application  under  this  part  only  If  the  appU- 
cation  for  that  year — 

"  ( I )  contains  or  Is  supported  by  adequate 
assurance  that  Federal  funds  made  available 
imder  the  approved  application  wlU  be  ao 
used  as  to  supplement,  and  to  the  extent 
practical.  Increase  the  amounts  of  State  and 
local  funds  that  would  In  the  absence  of 
such  Federal  funds  be  made  avaUable  for 
projects  and  activities  which  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  section  523; 

"(2)  sets  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and  ac- 
counting for.  Federal  funds  paid  under  this 
part;  and 

"(3)  provides  for  mafcing  such  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information, 
as  the  Commissioner  may  require  to  c&rry 
out  hts  functions  tmder  this  part,  and  for 
keeping  such  records  and  for  aSordlng  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports. 

"approval  of  applications  bt  state 
educational   agencies 

"Sec.  626.  In  approving  applications  for 
the  purposes  of  this  part  a  State  educational 
agency  shall — 

"(1)  approve  only  such  appUcations  for 
proposed  projects,  programs,  or  activities  as 
will— 

"(A)  make  a  slgnlfloant  contribution  to 
strengthening  the  leadership  resources  of  the 
appUcant  or  Its  ablUty  to  participate  effec- 
tively In  meeting  the  educational  needs  of 
Its  district,  and 

"(B)  Involve  an  expenditure  of  at  least 
$2,500  and 

"(2)  provide  for  an  equitable  distribution 
on  the  basis  of  need  of  funds  provided  pur- 
suant to  this  part,  and,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible within  such  a  distribution,  give  priority 
to  exemplary  projects,  programs,  or  activities. 

"special  pbojbct  geants 
"Sec.  626.  Fifteen  per  centum  of  the  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  621  for 
each  fiscal  year  shall  be  used  by  the  Com- 
mlseloner  to  make  grants  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of 
experimental  projects  for  developing  local 
leadership  or  for  the  establishment  of  spe- 
cial services  which,  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Oommlssioner,  hold  protnlse  of  making  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  solution  of 
problems  common  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies of  aU  or  several  States,  and  for  grants 
to  regional  or  other  appropriate  groups  of 
local  educational  agencies  for  educational 
planning  and  research. 

"Part   C — Coicprkhensive   EIducational 
Planiong  and   Evaluation 

"AtTTHORtZATION 

"Sec.  531.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  make  comprehensive  planning 
and  evaluation  grants  to  State  and  local 
educational  agencies  In  order  to  assist  and 
stimulate  them  to  enhance  their  capability 
to   make   eflectlve   progress,    through    com- 


prehensive and  continuing  planning  and 
evaJuation,  toward  the  achievement  of  op- 
portunities for  hlgh-quaUty  education  for 
all  segments  of  the  population. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  part,  there  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $10,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  $15,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972, 
and  $20,000,000  for  each  of  the  succeeding 
fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1974. 

"(c)(1)(A)  Prom  75  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  for  carrying  out  this  part 
for  each  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  shall 
reserve  such  amount,  but  not  in  excess  of 
2  per  centum  of  such  F>er  centum,  as  he  may 
determine  and  shall  apportion  such  amount 
among  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
according  to  their  respective  needs  for  as- 
sistance under  this  part.  The  remainder  of 
such  per  centum  shall  be  apportioned  by  the 
Commissioner  as  follows : 

"(1)  He  shall  apportion  40  per  centum  of 
such  remainder  among  the  States  In  equal 
amounts, 

"(11)  He  shall  apportion  to  each  State  an 
amount  that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  60  per 
centum  of  such  remainder  as  the  population 
of  the  State  bears  to  the  population  of  all 
the  States,  as  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satis- 
factory data  avaUable  to  him. 

"(B)  TTie  remaining  25  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  for  carrying  out  this  part 
for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  to  the 
Commissioner  to  make  such  grants  pursuant 
to  this  part  as  he  determines. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph 
(1),  the  term  'State'  does  not  Include  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"  (2)  The  amount  apportioned  to  any  State 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  for 
any  fiscal  year  which  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines wUl  not  be  required  for  that  year 
shall  be  available  for  reapportionment  from 
time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  that  year 
as  the  Commissioner  may  fix,  to  other  States 
in  proportion  to  the  amounts  originally  ap- 
portioned among  those  States  under  such 
paragraph  for  that  year,  but  with  the  pro- 
portionate amount  for  any  of  the  other 
States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  It  exceeds 
the  sum  the  Commissioner  estimates  the 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  of  such 
State  need  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  that 
year:  and  the  total  of  these  reductions  shall 
be  similarly  reapportioned  among  the  States 
whose  proportionate  amounts  were  not  so 
reduced.  Any  amount  reapportioned  to  a 
State  under  this  p>aragpraph  from  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  the  amount 
apF>ortloned  to  it  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for 
that  year. 

"(3)  Grants  for  any  fiscal  year  to  a  State 
agency  and  any  local  educational  agency  In 
such  State  pursuant  to  this  part  shall  be 
made  from  such  State's  apportionment  for 
such  year  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

"COMPREHENSIVE  PLANNING  AND  EVALUATION 
GRANTS :  ELIGIBLE  AGENCIES 

"Sec.  632.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive 
a  grant  under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  designate  or  establish  within  Its  State 
educational  agency  a  single  office  or  unit 
( hereafter  in  this  part  referred  to  as  the  State 
planning  and  evaluation  agency)  as  the  sole 
agency  for  administering  a  comprehensive 
program  of  systematic  planning  and  evalua- 
tion of  elementary  and  secondary  education 
In  the  State.  T'he  State  planning  and  evalua- 
tion agency  shall  have  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  planning  and  evaluating  the  educa- 
tion programs  of  the  State  and  for  the 
administration  of  funds  received  by  the 
State  under  this  part 

"(b)  Any  local  educational  agency  desiring 
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to  receive  a  grant  under  this  part  must  pro- 
vide the  Commissioner  »Uh  satlsfftc'ory  as- 
surance that  — 

-,11  the  local  educational  agency  or  agen- 
cies have  a  planning  and  evaluation  office  or 
unit  has  or  will  have,  as  the  result  of  assist- 
ance under  this  part  the  capability  of  crry- 
ing  out  a  comprehensive  program  of  sys-.e- 
matlc  planning  and  evaluation  meeting  the 
purposes  of  this  part. 

■■,2 1  the  appropriate  State  educaUonal 
agencv  or  agencies  have  been  consulted  and 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  comment  on.  and 
advice  the  local  educational  agencies  and  the 
Commissioner  with  regard,  to  the  applica- 
tion; and 

■  ,3i  the  planning  and  evaluation  activities 
of  fie  local  educational  agency  or  agencies 
win  be  clo^elv  coordinated  with  such  acUvl- 
tles  o!  the  appropriate  State  agencies. 
and  must  further  provide  the  Commissioner 
with  satlsfac'.'i.-y  assurance  that — 

1 41  the  local  educational  agency  serves, 
or  .1  two  or  more  local  educational  agencies 
are  making  Joint  application,  those  a^eiicifs 
serve,  an  area  with  a  population  sufficient  to 
merit  a  comr.reheruMve  planning  and  evalu- 
ation program  in  addition  to  that  of  the  Sta'e 
or  of  other  I'^cai  educational  agencies  in  tue 
area  or  region  to  be  served  by  the  applicant; 


■■'5i  the  local  educational  agency  or  agen- 
cies will  use  the  funds  for  demonstration 
projects  to  plan,  develop,  test,  and  improve 
planning  and  evalutlon  systems  and  tech- 
niques consistent  with,  and  to  further  the 
purposes  of.  this  part 

•■(C)  In  malting  grants  pursuant  to  this 
section  the  Commissioner  shall  give  special 
emphiiis  on  aevelopUig  coordinated  and 
comprehensive  plans  for  educational  plan- 
luug  and  evaluation  between  and  among  tlie 
Office  of  Education.  State  educational  ncfn- 
cies.  and  local  educational  agencies  includ- 
ing projects  ou  an  interstate,  regional,  or 
metropolitan  area  basis. 

■■(di  No  grant  shall  be  made  by  the  Com- 
missioner to  a  local  educational  agency  or 
agencies  under  this  part  unless  the  appli- 
cation for  such  grant  has  been  submitted 
to  the  SlAte  education  il  agency  or  agencies 
In  the  State  or  States  in  which  it  is  to  be 
carried  out  If.  within  sixty  days  of  such 
subnusoion  or  *ithan  such  linger  period  ot 
lime  as  the  Commissioner  may  determine 
pursuant  to  regulations  the  State  agency  or 
agencies  disapprove  the  proposed  program  or 
proJec».  the  Commissioner  shall  review  the 
application  with  the  appropriate  State  and 
local  educational  agencies  before  making  a 
Anal  decision. 

•'APPLICATION 

Sec  533  la)  An  application  for  a  grant 
under  tms  part  shall  t>e  submitted  to  the 
Commissioner  at  such  time  or  times,  in  such 
form,  and  containing  such  information  as  he 
may  deem  necessary.  Such  application  shall 
include — 

■■(1)  a  statement  of  present  and  projected 
educational  needs  of  persons  residing  In  the 
area  to  be  served; 

i2i  a  description  of  a  program  tor  meet- 
ing those  needs  which  Includes — 

"(A I  setting  long-range  areawlde  goals  In 
meeting  educaUonal  need*  and  establishing 
priorities  among  such  goals. 

iB)  developing  long-range  plans  for 
achieving  such  goals,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  resources  available  and  the  educa- 
tional effectiveness  of  each  uf  the  alterna- 
tives, 

■iCi  planning  new  programs  and  Im- 
provements In  existing  programs  based  on 
the  results  of  analyses  of  alternative  means 
of  achieving  educaUona.   goals. 

■  iDi  objectively  evaluating  at  intermedi- 
ate stages  the  progress  and  effectivene.ss  of 
programs  In  achieving  such  goaLs,  and.  when 
appropriate,  adjusting  goals,  plans,  and  pro- 
grams to  maxlnuze  educational  effective- 
ness, and 

■•(E)    utilizing  available   management   in- 


formation, planning  and  evaluation  systems 
and  techniques; 

•■|3)  a  plan  for  developing  and  strength- 
ening the  capabilities  of  the  applicant  to 
improve  u»  planning  capacity  and  to  con- 
duct, on  a  continuou.s  ba--.is,  objective  evalu- 
ations of  the  enectlveneb,s  of  education  pro- 
grams and  projects; 

■(41  a  plan  for  utilizing  the  resources  of. 
and  coordm-iting  with,  progr.ims  atfectlng 
education  of  other  Feder.-U  State,  and  local 
agencies,  organizations,  and  persons,  and 

•■i5t  a  .statement  of  policies  and  proce- 
dures which  have  beer.,  or  will  be.  estab- 
lished and  implemented  for  developing  and 
maintaining  a  perm.ment  system  for  obUUu- 
Ing  and  collecting  signltlcant  information 
necessary  for  the  aso,cssnieiit  of  educat.on 
in  the  area  to  be  served  by  the  applicint, 
for  consulting  with  .ind  involving  p.irents  of 
children  served  by  the  applicant,  and  ftr 
making  full  and  detailed  information 
concermng  the  educational  planning  and 
evaluation  activities  .ind  findings  of  the  ap- 
plicant and  other  agencies  and  per><ins  re- 
ceiving .assistance  under  thl.s  p.irt  re.i.sonably 
available  Uj  the  public 

(bi  Applications  for  grants  under  this 
section  may  be  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner only  If  he  determines  that  the 
..ppllcatlon — 

■ill  has  been  submitted  only  after  inter- 
ested persons  i  as  defined  by  regulation) 
have  been  given  reasonable  notice  and  an 
opportimity  to  express  their  views  thereon; 
■•i2)  sets  forth,  m  such  det^ill  ,\s  the  Ci^m- 
missloner  may  determine  ncces,sary.  such 
policies  and  procenJures  a,s  vr\ll  provide  sat- 
isfactory assur.4nce  that 

'■(A)  the  .isslstance  provided  under  this 
section,  together  with  other  available  re- 
sources, will  be  so  used  for  the  purposes  of 
this  part  as  to  result  In  the  ninximum  pos- 
sible effective  progress  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  high  level  of  pi, inning  and  evalu- 
ation competence    and 

••|Bi  assistance  under  this  part  will  be 
used  primarily  in  strengthening  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  pKinning  and  ev.iUi.itiun  tt  i.T 
of  the  agency,  office,  or  unit  re-^ponslble  for 
the  adn^mistration  of  the  application  plan; 
and 

•  i3i  sets  forth  such  policies  and  proce- 
dures iLs  will  Insure  that  Federal  funds  made 
available  under  the  appllc.itlon  will  be  so 
used  as  to  supplement,  nnd  to  the  extent 
practical,  increase  the  amounts  of  State  or 
Irx-al  funds  that  would,  In  the  absence  of 
Federal  funds  be  made  available  for  activi- 
ties meeting  the  purposes  of  this  title; 

■■(4 1  In  the  c;ise  of  applications  frc)m 
States,  makes  adequate  provision  i consistent 
with  such  criteria  .xs  the  Commls.shner  shall 
prescribe  by  reg\ilatlon)  for  using  funds 
granted  under  this  section  to  make  progriun 
planning  and  evaluation  services  available 
to  local  educatlun.il  a^enclf^-.  in  the  St.ite 

'•(C)  A  grant  made  pursuant  to  an  appli- 
cation under  this  ,section  may  be  used  to 
pay  not  to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  the  activities  covered  by  the  application 

•REPORTS 

"Sec  534  Each  recipient  of  a  grant  shall 
make  an  annual  report  on  the  activities 
carried  out  with  the  funds  from  such  grant 
which  includes  such  information  as  the  Com- 
missioner determines  will  permit  an  evalu- 
ation of  the  efTectlveness  of  the  prognim 
authorised  by  this  part  In  achieving  Its  pur- 
poses Each  such  recipient  shall  also  make 
such  other  reports  In  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information  .as  the  Commis- 
si >ner  may  require  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  p:irt. 

■  Part    D — Councils   on   QVALrrv    in 
Education 

"NATIONAL     *ND     STATE     ADVISORT 

COtTNCILS 

■'Sec    541     (a)il)    There   Is   hereby   estab- 
lished a  National  Council  on  Quality  in  Edu- 


cation (hereafter  referred  to  as  the    National 
Council)    composed  of  fifteen  members  ap- 
pointed  by   the  President,  by  and  with   the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen.»te.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  Nation.!!  Council  shall  Include 
persons    who   are    familiar   with    the   educa- 
tional  needs   and   goals  of   the  Nation,   per- 
sons with  competence  in  .assessing  the  prog- 
ress of  the  education  .igencies.  Institutions, 
and    organizations    in    meeting    those    needs 
and  achieving  those  goals,  persons  familiar 
with   the  administration  of  State  and  local 
educ.ulonal  agencies  and  of  Institutions  of 
higher    educ.itlon,    and    persons    representa- 
tive ot  the  general  public.  Members  shall  be 
appointed    for   terms   of   three    years,   except 
that  ( 1 1   m  the  case  of  Initial  members,  one- 
third  of  the  members  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  one  year  each  and  one-third  of  the 
members  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  f.vo 
years  each,  and  i2)   appointments  to  fill  the 
iiiH-xplred   portion  of  any  term  shall  be  for 
such  portion  only. 

■i2i  Tlic  National  Council  ^hall— 
■  lAi  review  the  adnuiiistratlon  of.  gen- 
eral regulations  for.  and  operation  of  the 
procr.inis  assisted  undtr  this  title  .it  the 
Federal.  State,  and  loc.il  levels,  and  other 
Federal  education  programs; 

■■(Hi  advise  the  Commissioner  and.  when 
appropriate,  the  Secret  iry  and  other  Fed- 
eral officials  with  respect  1 1  the  educational 
needs  and  goals  of  the  N  itlon  and  assess  the 
pro'^ress  of  the  educational  agencies,  institu- 
tions, and  organizations  of  the  Nation  toward 
meeting  th<f-e  need's  and  .ichleving  those 
goals. 

"(Ci  conduct  objective  eval'.iatlons  of  spe- 
cif!' education  programs  anil  projects  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  the  elTectlveness  of  such 
pr' (grams  ana  projects  In  achieving  the  pur- 
pofc  for  which  they  are  intended: 

■,D)  review.  ev.iUi.ite  md  transmit  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  the  rep<jrts  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  clause  (hi)  of  paragraph 
(3)  of  subsection  (b)   of  this  section: 

■(E)  make  recommendations  (including 
recommendations  for  ch.mges  i::  Icgislat.^ii) 
fi.r  the  improvement  cf  the  administration 
and  operation  of  education  programs  Includ- 
ing the  programs  authorized  by  this  title; 

■iFi  consult  with  Federal.  State,  local,  and 
other  educational  agencies.  Institutions,  and 
organizations  with  respect  to  assessing  edu- 
cation in  the  Nation  and  the  improvement  of 
the  quality  of  education,  including — 

•■ii)  areas  of  unmet  needs  In  education 
and  national  goals  and  the  means  by  which 
those  areas  of  need  may  be  met  and  those 
national  goals  may  be  achieved: 

■•(II)  determinations  of  priorities  among 
unmet  needs  and  national  goals:  and 

•■(111)  specific  means  of  Improving  the 
quality  and  effectiveness  of  teaching,  cur- 
rlcTila.  and  educational  media  and  of  raising 
standards  of  .scholarship  and  levels  of 
achievement: 

lO)  conduct  national  conferences  on  the 
assessment  and  improvement  of  education. 
In  which  national  and  regional  education  as- 
sociations and  organizations.  State  and  local 
education  oflBcers  and  administrators,  and 
other  organizations,  institutions,  and  persons 
(including  parents  of  children  participating 
in  Federal  education  programs)  may  ex- 
change and  disseminate  information  on  the 
improvement  of  education;  and 

•iH)  conduct,  and  report  on.  comparative 
studies  and  evaluations  of  educaUon  sys- 
tems In  foreign  countries. 

•■(3i  The  National  Council  shall  make  an 
annual  rei)ort.  and  such  other  reports  as  it 
deems  appropriate,  on  It*  findings,  recom- 
mendations and  actlvlUee  to  the  Congress 
and  the  President  The  President  Is  requested 
to  transmit  to  the  Congress,  at  least  an- 
nually, such  comments  and  recommendations 
as  he' may  have  with  respect  to  such  reports 
and  Its  activities 

i4i   In    carrying   out   Ita    responsibilities 
under  this  secUon,  the  National  Council  shall 
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consult  with  the  National  Advisory  CouncU 
on  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children, 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Supple- 
mentary Centers  and  Services,  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Education  Professions 
Development,  and  such  other  advisory  coun- 
cils and  committees  as  may  have  information 
and  competence  to  assist  the  National  Coun- 
cil. All  Federal  agencies  are  directed  to  co- 
operate with  the  National  Council  In  assist- 
ing It  In  carrying  out  its  functions, 

"(b)(1)  Any  State  which  desires  to  re- 
ceive payments  under  tills  title  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  establish  a  State  advisory  coitn- 
cll  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "State  coun- 
cil') which  meets  the  requirements  and  has 
the  authority  specified  In  this  subsection. 
The  State  council  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor  or.  In  the  case  of  States  In  which 
the  members  of  the  State  educational  agency 
are  elected  (Including  election  by  the  State 
legislature) .  by  such  agency. 

"(2)  The  State  council  established  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall  be  broadly 
representative  of  the  educational  resources 
of  the  State  and  of  the  public.  Representa- 
tion on  the  State  council  shall  Include,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  persons  representative  of — 
"(A)  public  and  nonprofit  private  elem- 
lary  and  secondary  schools, 

"(B)  Institutions  of  higher  education, 
'•(C)  areas  of  competence  in  planning  and 
evaluating  education  programs,  and  the  as- 
sessment of  the  effectiveness  of.  and  the  ad- 
ministration of.  such  programs  at  the  State 
and  local  levels:  and 

"(D)  areas  of  competence  In  dealing  with 
children  for  whom  -;p>eclal  educational  as- 
sistance Is  available  under  this  Act, 

"(3)  The  State  advisory  council  shall — 
"(A)  prepare  and  ,';ubmlt  through  the 
State  educational  agency  a  report  of  Its  ac- 
tivities, recommendations,  and  evaluations, 
together  with  such  additional  comments  as 
the  State  educational  agtucy  deems  appro- 
priate, to  the  Commissioner  and  the  Na- 
tional Council  at  such  times,  In  such  form, 
and  In  such  detail,  as  the  Commissioner  may 
prescribe; 

•'(B)  advise  the  State  educational  agency 
on  the  preparation  of,  and  policy  matters 
art-ing  in  the  administration  of,  State  and 
local  educational  programs  In  the  State,  In- 
cluding the  development  of  criteria  for  ap- 
proval of  applications  for  assistance  under 
this  title: 

"(C)  advise  State  and  local  officials  who 
have  a  resfxinslblllty  for  education  In  the 
State  with  respect  to  the  planning,  evaluat- 
ing, administration,  and  assessment  of  edu- 
cation in  the  State: 

•'(D)  review  and  make  recommendations 
to  tlie  State  educational  agency  on  the  ac- 
tion to  be  taken  with  resptect  to  applications 
for  assistance  under  this  title  by  local  edu- 
cational agencies;  and 

"(El  evaluate  programs  and  projects  as- 
sisted under  this  title, 

•'(4)  Not  less  than  ninety  days  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  any  liscal  year  ending  after 
June  30.  1970,  In  which  a  State  ddlres  pay- 
ments under  this  title,  that  State  shall  certi- 
fy the  establishment  of,  and  membership  of 
Its  State  council  to  the  Commissioner. 

"(5)  Each  State  council  shall  meet  within 
thirty  days  after  its  certification  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Commissioner  and  select 
from  among  Its  membership  a  chairman.  The 
time,  place,  and  manner  of  meeting  shall  be 
as  provided  by  the  rules  of  the  State  council, 
except  that  such  rules  must  provide  for  not 
less  than  one  public  meeting  each  year  at 
which  the  public  Is  given  opportunity  to  ex- 
press views  concerning  the  operation  of  pro- 
grams and  projects  assisted  under  this  title, 
"(6)  Each  State  council  shall  be  author- 
ized to  obtain  the  services  of  such  profes- 
sional, technical,  and  clerical  personnel  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry 
out    their    functions    under    this    title    and 


to  contract  for  such  services  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their 
evaluation  functions. 

"(7)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums, 
not  in  exces  of  2V^  per  centum  of  the  amount 
otherwise  appropriated  for  such  year  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"Part  B — Genxral  Phovisions 

"ADMINIS'raATION    OF    PLANS 

"Sec.  551.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  any  application  from  a 
State  or  a  local  educational  agency,  sub- 
mitted under  part  A  or  B  of  this  title,  or 
any  modification  thereof,  without  affording 
the  applicant  reasonable  notice  and  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  to  a  State  or  a  local  educational 
agency  administering  a  program  under  an  ap- 
plication approved  under  this  title,  finds 
that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  the  appropriate  provisions  of 
this  title  or  with  the  provisions  of  an  ap- 
plication approved  under  this  title,  he  shall 
notify  the  State  or  the  local  educational 
agency,  as  the  case  may  be,  that  further  pay- 
ments will  not  be  made  to  that  State  or  that 
local  educational  agency  under  that  applica- 
tion until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  Is  no 
longer  any  such  failure  to  comply.  Until  he 
is  so  satisfied,  no  further  payments  shall  be 
made  to  that  State  or  that  local  educational 
agency  under  the  application,  \\'henever  a 
local  educational  agency  is  given  notice  un- 
der the  first  sentence  of  this  subsection,  no- 
tice shall  also  be  submitted  to  the  appropri- 
ate State  educational  agency. 

"JUDICIAL     REVIEW 

"Sec.  552.  (a)  If  any  State  or  any  local 
educational  agency  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
Commissioner's  final  action  with  respect  to 
the  approval  of  an  application  submitted 
under  part  A  or  B  of  this  title  or  with  his 
final  action  under  section  551(b) ,  such  State 
or  local  educational  agency  may,  within  sixty 
days  after  notice  of  such  action,  file  with  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 
in  which  such  State  or  local  educational 
agency  Is  located  a  petition  for  review  of  that 
action.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to 
the  Commissioner.  The  Commissioner  there- 
upon shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  on  which  he  based  his  action  as 
provided  In  section  2112  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code, 

"(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Com- 
missioner, if  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence, shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for 
good  cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to 
the  Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence, 
and  the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may 
modify  his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify 
to  the  court  the  record  of  the  further  pro- 
ceedings. Such  new  or  modified  findings  of 
fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  if  supported 
by  substantia:  evidence. 

"(c)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in 
section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code." 

(b)  The  Act  of  July  26,  1954,  entitled  ''An 
Act  to  establish  a  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Education"  (Public  Law  532,  Eighty- 
third  Congress)  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  Subsection  (a)(1)  and  (b)(1)  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Cooperative  Research  Act  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
503(a)  (4) "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tions 503(4)  and  S23(&)  (3) ". 


Part  E — Amendments  to  Title  VII  or  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
OF  1965  (Bilingual  Education) 

extension  of  title  vn  or  the  elementary 

AND      secondary      EDUCATION      ACT      OF      1965 
(THE    BILINGUAL    EDUCATION    ACT) 

Sec.  151.  Section  703(a)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1866  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  where  it  ap- 
pears after  "1969,"  and  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
following:  $SO,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1971,  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972.  $135,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
$170,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974". 

APPLICATION  TO  INDIANS  ON  RESERVATIONS 

Sec.  152.  (a)  Title  VII  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  la 
amended  by  redesignating  sections  706,  707, 
and  708  (and  references  thereto)  as  sections 
707,  708,  and  709  thereof  and  by  inserting 
the  following  new  section  immediately  after 
section  705: 

"CHILDREN  IN  SCHOOLS  ON  RESERVATIONS 

"Sec.  706.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  programs  pursuant  to  this  title  for  In- 
dividuals on  reservations  serviced  by  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  operated  on  such 
reservations  for  Indian  children,  a  nonprofit 
Institution  or  organization  of  the  Indian 
tribe  concerned  which  operates  any  such 
school  and  which  is  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner for  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
may  be  considered  to  be  a  local  educational 
agency  as  such  term  is  used  In  this  title, 

"(b)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  703,  the  Commissioner  may  also 
make  payments  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  elementary  and  secondary  school 
programs  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  section 
702  with  respect  to  individuals  on  reserva- 
tions serviced  by  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  for  Indian  children  operated  or 
funded  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  terms  upon  which  payments  for  that 
purpose  may  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  be  determined  pursuant  to  such 
criteria  as  the  Commissioner  determines  will 
best  carry  out  the  policy  of  section  702." 

(b)  Section  707(a)  of  such  Act  (as  re- 
designated by  this  Act)  is  amended  by  In- 
serting the  following  before  the  pyerlod  at  the 
end  thereof;  "or.  In  the  case  of  payments  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  an  amount 
determined  pursuant  to  section  706(b)". 

INCREASE  IN  MEMBERSHIP  OF  ADVISORY  COM- 
MITTEE OF  THE  EDfCATION  OF  BILINGUAL 
CHILDHEN 

Sec.  153.  Section  708(a)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Elducatlon  Act  of  1965  as  re- 
designated by  this  Act.  is  amended  1 1 )  by 
striking  out  "nine"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "fifteen",  and  (2)  by  striking  out 
"four"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "seven". 
Part  F — Amendments  to  Title  VTII  of  the 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Eor cation  Act 

OF  1965  (General  Provisions) 

extension  of  section   807  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY 
AND    SECONDARY    EDUCATION    ACT    OF    1965 

Sec.  161.  Section  807(c)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(ci  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $30.(XX).000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1970. 
and  June  30,  1971.  $31,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972.  $33,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
$34,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974." 

DEFINITION     OF     "CIITED     AND     TALENTED     CHIL- 
DREN" 

Sec.  162.  Section  801  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  EducaUoa  Act  of  1965  (relat- 
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mg  to  deSnltlonsi    Is  nmended  b;    :'.dding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  fo'.lowlng; 

•il)  The  term  gifted  ar.d  talented  chil- 
dren' me  ins.  In  accordance  with  objective 
criteria  prescribed  bv  the  Commissioner, 
children  who  have  outs-anding  intellectual 
abllitv  ur  creative  talent  me  development  of 
which  requires  special  activities  or  services 
not  ordinarily  provided  by  local  educational 
agencies  " 

SCHOOL    NlTRtTION     AND    HEALTH    SERVICES 

Sec  163  Title  VIII  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
by  adding  to  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section 

•"GRANTS  rOR  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS  TO  IM- 
PROVE SCHOOL  NITRITION  \Nl>  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICES FOR  CHILDREN  FROM  LOW-INCOME  FAM- 
ILIES 

•Sec  808  lai  The  Secretary  shall  carry 
cut  a  program  of  making  grant^s  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  and  where  appropriate, 
nonprofit  prlvat*  educational  organUations, 
to  support  demonstration  projects  designed 
to  improve  nutrition  ar.d  health  service?  In 
public  and  private  schools  serving  areas  with 
high  concentrations  of  children  from  low- 
Income  families 

•lb)  Pvinds  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section idi  shall  be  available  for  grants  pur- 
suajit  to  applications  approved  under  this 
section  to  pay  the  coet  of  ( li  coordinating 
nutrition  and  health  service  resources  in  the 
areas  to  be  served  by  a  demonstration  project 
supported  under  this  section.  (2i  providing 
supplemental  health,  nutritional,  mental 
health,  and  food  services  to  children  from 
low-income  famlUes  when  the  resources  for 
such  services  available  to  the  applicant  from 
other  sources  are  Inadequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  such  children.  i3i  nutrition  and 
health  education  programs  designed  to  tram 
professional  and  other  school  personnel  to 
provide  nutrition  and  health  services  in  a 
manner  which  meets  the  needs  of  children 
from  low-income  families  for  such  services. 
and  i4i  the  evaluation  of  projects  assisted 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  their  effec- 
tiveness in  improving  school  nutrition  and 
health  services  for  such  children 

■ic)  Applications  for  a  grant  under  this 
section  sha::  be  submitted  at  such  time,  con- 
tain such  information,  and  be  consistent 
with  such  criteria  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire by  regulation  Such  applications  shall 
provide  for — 

••(11  the  use  of  funds  available  under 
this  section  and  the  coordination  of  health 
care  facilities  and  resources  and  such  nutri- 
tion resources  as  may  be  available  to  the 
applicant  In  order  to  insure  that  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  physical  and  mental 
health  and  nutrition  service*  are  available 
to  children  from  low-Income  families  In  the 
area  to  be  served: 

•(2 1  the  development  of  health  and  nu- 
trition curriculum  materials  related  to  the 
specific  needs  of  persons  Involved  with  the 
project  and  to  new  and  Improved  approaches 
to  health  services  and  food  technology: 

■•(3)  the  training  of  (A)  school  admin- 
istrators, teachers,  and  school  health  and 
nutrition  personnel  In  order  to  assist  them 
In  meeting  the  health  and  nutritional  needs 
of  children  from  low-lnoome  families,  and 
(B(  professional  and  subprofesstonal  per- 
sonnel for  service  in  school  nutrition  and 
health  programs,  and 

"(4 1  adequate  provision  for  evaluation  of 
the  project 

■■(d)  Por  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  section  there  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $2,000,000  for  the 
flacal  year  ending  June  30.  1970,  tlO.000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971. 
•  16.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1972,  and  $26,000,000  for  each  of  the  suc- 
ceeding fl«cal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1, 
1974  ■• 


TITLE  n  A.\rEJn>MB:NTS  TO  PUBLIC  LAWS 
815  AND  874  OF  THE  EU.HTY-FIRST 
CONOREfy?  .IMPACTED  -VREAS  PRO- 
GRAMS t 

EXTENSION    OF    THB    IMPACTED    AREAS    PROt^R-*MS 

Sec  201  laHl)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of 
September  30.  1950  i  Public  Law  815.  Eighty- 
first  Congress).  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
••June  30,  1970  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
•  June  30,  1974   . 

(2i  Section  15i  I5i  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  1965  1966  '  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof     1969   1970' 

(b)  Sections  2iai.  3(bi,  and  4(ai  of  the 
Act  of  September  30.  1950  (Public  Law  874, 
Elghty-flrst  Congreesi.  are  each  amende<l  by 
striking  out  ■1970'^  wherever  It  appears  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ■•1974^". 

(ci  Section  16iaiilMAt  of  the  Act  of 
September  23.  1950  i  Public  Law  815.  Elghty- 
flrst  Congress  1,  and  section  7(a)ili(Ai  of 
the  Act  of  September  30.  1950  (Public  Law 
874.  Elghty-flrst  Congress  i .  are  each  amend- 
ed by  strtklng  out  'July  I.  1970  '  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  there^jf-^'iJuly  1,  1974  ■ 

CKKTAIN    KZrVCCZ    CHILDRTN 

Sec  202  (a)  Section  3ibi  of  the  Act  of 
September  30.  1950  (Public  Law  874.  Elghty- 
flrst  Congress)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following  'In  the  case  of  fiscal 
years  ending  prior  to  July  1.  1974,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  also  determine  the  number  of 
children  i  other  than  children  to  whom  sub- 
section (ai  or  any  other  provision  of  this 
subsection  applies)  who  were  in  average  dally 
attendance  at  the  schools  of  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  and  for  wlu)m  such  agency 
provided  free  public  education,  during  such 
fiscal  year,  and  who.  while  in  attendance  at 
such  schools  resided  with  a  parent  who  was, 
at  any  time  during  the  three-year  period 
immediately  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  determination  Ls  made,  a  refugee 
who  meets  the  requirements  of  section  2(b) 
(3i  I  A)  and  iB)  of  the  Migration  and  Refu- 
gee Assistance  Act  of  1962". 

lb)  Section  3(c)  |2)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
(1)  by  inserting  before  •subsection  (b)" 
both  times  it  appears  the  following:  "the  first 
sentence  of.  and  (2)  by  Inserting  after  •'to 
whom  such  subsection  "  the  following:  "or 
such  sentence  " 

IC)  Section  3(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  paragraph  |2)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph 

•'(3)  No  local  educational  agency  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  any  payment  for  a  fiscal 
year  with  respect  to  a  number  of  children 
determined  under  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (b)  unless  the  number  of  chil- 
dren who  were  m  average  dally  attendance  to 
whom  such  sentence  applies  amounts  to  20 
per  centum  or  more  of  the  number  of  chil- 
dren who  were  in  average  dally  attendance 
during  such  year  and  for  whom  such  agency 
provided  free  public  education,  but  in  de- 
termining the  number  of  such  children  under 
such  second  sentence  no  child  shall  be 
counted  with  respect  to  whose  education  a 
payment  was  made  under  section  2(b)(4) 
of  the  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance 
Act  of  1962  •■ 


INCLUSION  OF  (  IIILDREN  RESTDINC  IN  LOW-RENT 
PtTBLlC  HOCSI.NC  AS  FIDERALLT  CONNECTED 
CHILDREN 

Sec  203  ( a )  ( 1 )  The  second  sentence  of 
section  15(1)  of  the  Act  of  September  23. 
1950  (Public  Law  815.  Eighty-first  Congress), 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  (B)"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  '•(Bi  and  low-rent 
housing  I  whether  or  not  owned  by  the  United 
States)  which  is  part  of  a  low-rent  housing 
project  assisted  under  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937.  and  iC)   ' 

(2)  The  fourth  sentence  of  such  section 
15(1)  Is  amended  (A)  by  striking  out  the 
c;>mma  before  iB)'  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof     and',  and    (B)    by  striking  out  all 


that   follows     postal  services"  and  Inserting 
m  Ueu  thereof  a  period. 

i3)  Section  5(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  that  follows  the  word 
agency'  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  a 
period  and  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "In  determin- 
ing the  eligibility  of  a  local  educational 
agency  under  this  subsection  and  In  deter- 
mining the  number  of  federally  connected 
children  who  are  In  the  average  dally  mem- 
bership of  the  schools  of  such  agency  dur- 
ing a  base  year  and  In  estimating  the  in- 
crease since  the  base  year  In  the  number  of 
such  children  under  subsection  (ai.  children 
residing  on  any  housing  property  (Whether 
or  not  owned  by  the  United  States),  which 
is  part  of  a  low-rent  housing  project  assisted 
under  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937, 
shall  not  be  considered  as  having  been  fed- 
erally connected  during  the  base  year  if  such 
housing  project  was  begun  after  the  base 
year   1964-1965  " 

(b)(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
303(1)  of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950 
(Public  Law  874.  Eighty-first  Congress),  U 
amended  by  striking  out  ".  and  (C)"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ",  (C)  any  low-rent 
housing  (Whether  or  not  owned  by  the 
United  States)  which  is  a  part  of  a  low- 
rent  housing  project  assisted  under  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  section 
516  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  or  part  B  of 
title  III  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964.  and  (D)". 

(2)  The  fourth  sentence  of  such  section 
303(1)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(A)  any 
real  property  used  for  a  labor  supply  center, 
labor  home  or  labor  camp  for  migratory 
workers,  (B)"  and  by  striking  out  all  that 
follows  "postal  services"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu    thereof    a    period. 

( c )  ( 1 )  The  amendments  made  by  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  shall  be  efTectlve  after 
June  30,  1970. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  section  S  of  such 
Act  of  September  23,  1950.  the  number  of 
children  In  the  membership  of  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  residing  in  a  low-rent 
housing  project  assisted  under  the  United 
SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937  during  the  years 
of  the  base  period  preceding  the  effective 
date  provided  In  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis 
of  estimates. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  to  the  contrary,  unless  enacted  alter 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  specifically  In 
limitation  of  the  provision  of  this  para- 
graph. If  the  sums  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  ending  after  June  30,  1970.  and 
prior  to  July  1.  1972.  for  payments  to  local 
educational  agencies  under  sections  2,  3, 
and  4(a)  of  title  I  of  the  Act  of  September 
30,  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Elghty-flrst  Con- 
gress), are  not  sufficient  to  pay  In  full  the 
total  maximum  amounts  which  the  Commis- 
sioner estimates  for  which  all  local  educa- 
tional agencies  are  eligible  to  receive  under 
such  sections  2.  3.  and  4(a)  for  that  fiscal 
year,  the  Commissioner  shall  allocate  such 
sums  under  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  as 
follows: 

(  A)  He  shall  first  allocate  such  sums  appro- 
priated for  any  such  fiscal  year  among  such 
sections  2.  3  and  4(a)  In  the  proportion  that 
he  estimates  to  be  required  under  each  such 
section  bears  to  the  total  amount  estimated 
to  be  required  under  all  such  sections,  except 
that-- 

(l)  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the 
amount  to  be  required  under  such  section  3. 
he  shall  not  take  into  consideration  any  por- 
tion of  the  amount  for  which  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  Is  eligible  which  Is  attributable 
to  determinations  of  children  residing  In  low- 
rent  housing  which  Is  part  of  a  low-rent 
housing  project  assisted  under  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  section  516  of 
the  Housing  Act  of   1949.  or  part  B  of  title 
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IV  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964; 
and 

(It)  no  local  educational  agency  shall  re- 
ceive a  payment  under  this  subparagraph 
(A)  which  Is  In  excess  of  the  payment  It  re- 
ceived under  such  sections  2,  3,  and  4(a) 
for  sums  appropriated  for  payments  under 
such  sections  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970. 

(B)  He  shall  then  allocate  any  remaining 
part  of  such  sums  appropriated  for  any  such 
fiiscal  year  among  such  sections  2,  3,  and 
4(a)  for  payments  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies which  are  eligible  for  payments  In  ex- 
cess of  the  amounts  they  receive  under  the 
allocation  provided  In  subparagraph  (A),  In 
the  proportion  that  such  remaining  part  of 
such  sums  bears  to  the  amount  he  estimates 
to  be  sufficient  to  pay  local  educational  agen- 
cies the  total  maximum  amount  lor  which 
they  are  eligible  under  all  such  sections. 

MINIMUM   ELIGIBn.rTT   REQUIREMENT  rOB 
PUBLIC    LAW    815 

Sec.  204.  (a)  (1)  Section  S(c)  of  the  Act  of 
September  23.  1950  (Public  Law  815.  Eighty- 
first  Congress),  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  colon  and  "Provided,  That"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  a  period  and  the  following: 
'•For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  5(c)  o* 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  A  local  educational  agency  shall  not 
be  eligible  to  have  any  amount  Included  In 
Its  maximum  by  reason  of  paragraph  (1), 
(2),  or  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  unless  the  In- 
crease In  children  referred  to  In  such  para- 
graph, prior  to  the  application  of  the  limita- 
tion In  subsection  (d)  is  at  least  twenty 
and — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  paragraph  (1)  or  (2), 
Is— 

"(A)  equal  to  at  least  6  per  centum  of  the 
number  of  all  children  who  were  In  the  aver- 
age dally  membership  of  the  schools  of  such 
agency  during  the  base  year,  or 

"(B)  at  least  one  thousand  five  hundred, 
whichever  Is  the  lesser:  and 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  paragraph  (3),  Is — 

"(A)  equal  to  at  least  10  per  centum  of 
the  number  of  all  children  who  were  In  the 
average  dally  membership  of  the  schools  of 
such  agency  during  the  base  year,  or 

"(B)  at  least  two  thousand  five  hundred, 
whichever  Is  the  lesser:  Provided,  That  no 
local  educational  agency  shall  be  regarded  as 
eligible  under  this  paragraph  (2)  unless  the 
Commissioner  finds  that  the  construction  of 
additional  minimum  school  facilities  for  the 
number  of  children  In  such  increase  will  Im- 
pose an  undue  financial  burden  on  the  taxing 
and  borrowing  authority  of  such  agency." 

(b)  Section  5(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  thereof  the  foUo'wlng: 
".  except  that  the  number  of  children  counted 
for  the  purposes  of  paragrt^h  (1)  or  (2)  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  be  reduced  by  more 
than  one  thousand  five  hundred,  and  that 
the  number  of  children  counted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  be  reduced  by  more  than  two 
thousand  flve  hundred". 

SCHOOL  CONSTRDCnON  ASSISTANC8  WHKRK  THK 
IMMUNITY  OF  CERTAIN  FEDERAL  PROPEKTT 
FROM  TAXATION  CREATES  A  StTBSTANTIAI,  AND 
CONTINUING  IMPAIRMENT  OF  THE  ABIUTT  TO 
FINANCE  NEEDED  SCHOOL  FACILrriXS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Section  14  of  the  Act  of 
September  23,  1950  (Public  Law  815,  Eighty- 
first  Congress) ,  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsections  (c),  (d),  (e),  and  (f)  of  such 
subsection,  and  all  references  thereto,  as  sub- 
sections (d),  (e),  (f),  and  (g) ,  respectively, 
and  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)  If  the  Commissioner  determines  with 
respect  to  any  local  educational  agency — 

"(1)  that  (A)  such  agency  Is  providing  or, 
upon  completion  of  the  school  facilities  for 
which  provision  is  made  herein,  'will  provide, 
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free  public  education  for  children  who  are 
Inadequately  boused  by  minimum  school  fa- 
cilities and  whose  membership  in  the  schools 
of  sucb  agency  has  not  formed  and  will  not 
form  the  basla  for  payments  under  other 
provisions  of  this  Act,  and  (B)  the  total 
number  of  such  children  represents  a  sub- 
stantial percentage  of  the  total  number  of 
children  for  whom  such  agency  provides  free 
public  education,  and  (C)  Federal  property 
constitutes  a  substantial  part  of  the  school 
district  of  such  agency. 

"(2)  that  the  immunity  of  sucb  Federal 
property  from  taxation  by  such  agency  has 
created  a  substantial  and  continuing  Impair- 
ment of  such  agency's  ability  to  finance 
needed  school  facilities, 

"(3)  that  such  agency  Is  making  a  reason- 
able tax  effort  and  is  exercising  due  diligence 
In  availing  Itself  of  State  and  other  financial 
assistance  for  the  purpose,  and 

"(4)  that  such  agency  does  not  have  suf- 
ficient funds  available  to  It  from  other  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  sources  to  provide  the 
minimnm  school  facilities  required  for  free 
public  education  of  a  substantial  percentage 
of  the  children  in  the  membership  of  Its 
schools, 

he  may  provide  the  assistance  necessary  to 
enable  such  agency  to  provide  minimum 
school  facilities  for  children  In  the  member- 
ship of  the  schools  of  such  agency  whom 
the  Commissioner  finds  to  be  Inadequately 
housed,  upon  sucb  terms  and  conditions,  and 
In  such  amounts  (subject  to  the  applicable 
provisions  of  this  section)  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  consider  to  be  in  the  public  In- 
terest. Such  assistance  may  not  exceed  the 
portion  of  the  cost  of  such  facilities  which 
the  Conunlssloner  estimates  has  not  been, 
and  Is  not  to  be,  recovered  by  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  from  other  sources.  Includ- 
ing payments  by  the  United  States  under 
any  other  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  other 
law.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  the  Commissioner  may  waive  the 
percentage  requirement  in  paragraph  (1) 
whenever,  in  his  judgment,  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances exist  which  make  such  action 
necessary  to  avoid  Inequity  and  avoid  de- 
feating the  purposes  of  this  subsection." 

DECtARATION  0»  POLICY  wrTH  RESPECT  TO 
SCHOOL  CONSTSirCTION  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
INDIAN    CHIIJ>REN 

Sec  206.  Section  14  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 23,  1950  (PubUc  Law  815.  Elghty-flrst 
Congress) ,  relating  to  public  schools  with 
children  residing  on  Indian  lands.  Is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"(h)  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  tiie  Congress  that  the  provision  of  assist- 
ance ptirsuant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  section  sihall  be  given  a  priority  at 
least  equal  to  that  given  to  payments  made 
pursuant  to  section  10  of  this  Act." 
'I'l'l'i-g  TTT — AMENDICENTS  TO  THE  ADULT 
EDUCATION   ACT   OF    1966 

BXTXNBION   AND  REVISION   OP  THE  ADULT 
■DUCATION  ACT  OF  IBSS 

Sec.  301.  Effective  on  and  after  July  1,  1969, 
title  in  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Amendments  of  1966  (the  Adtilt 
Education  Act  of  1966)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"TTIIjE  m — ADULT  EDUCATION 
"SHORT  TITLE 

"Sbc.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Adult  Education  Act'. 

"STATnCKNT  OP  FTTRPOSX 

"Sac.  302.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  expand  educational  opporttmlty  and  en- 
courage the  estabiUsIiment  of  programs  of 
adult  public  education  that  will  enable  all 
adults  to  continue  their  education  to  at 
least  the  level  of  completion  of  secondary 
school  and  make  available  the  means  to  se- 
cure training  that  ■will  enable  them  to  be- 


come more  employable,  productive,  and  re- 
sponsible citizens. 

"DxronnoNs 

"Sbc.  303.  As  used  In  this  title— 

"(a)  The  term  'adult'  means  any  Individ- 
ual who  has  attained  the  age  of  sixteen. 

"(b)  The  term  'adult  education'  means 
services  or  instruction  below  the  college  level 
(as  determined  by  the  Commissioner) ,  for 
adults  who — 

"  ( 1 )  do  not  have  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  school  providing  secondary  education 
and  who  have  not  achieved  an  equivalent 
level  of  education,  and 

"(2)  are  not  currently  required  to  be  en- 
rolled in  schools. 

"(c)  The  term  'adult  basic  education' 
means  adult  education  for  adults  whose  In- 
ability to  speak,  read,  or  write  the  EngUsh 
language  constitutes  a  substantial  impair- 
ment of  their  abiUty  to  get  or  retain  employ- 
ment commensurate  with  their  real  ability, 
which  is  designed  to  help  eliminate  such  in- 
ability and  raise  the  level  of  education  of 
such  individuals  ■with  a  view  to  making  them 
less  likely  to  become  dependent  on  others,  to 
improving  their  ability  to  benefit  from  occu- 
pational training  and  otherwise  Increasing 
their  opportunities  for  more  productive  and 
profitable  employment,  and  to  making  them 
better  able  to  meet  their  adult  re^onslblll- 
tles. 

"(d)  The  term  'Commissioner'  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

"(e)  The  term  'local  educational  agency' 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within  a 
State  for  either  administrative  control  or  di- 
rection of  public  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  in  a  city,  covmty,  township,  school 
district,  or  other  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  such  combination  of  school  districts 
or  counties  as  are  recognized  in  a  State  as 
an  administrative  agency  for  its  public  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  sch(X>Is,  except  that.  If 
there  is  a  separate  board  or  other  legally  con- 
stituted local  authority  having  administra- 
tive control  and  direction  of  adult  education 
in  public  schools  therein,  such  term  means 
such  other  board  or  authority. 

"(f)  The  term  'State'  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  (except  for  the  purposes 
of  section  305(a) )  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

"(g)  The  term  'State  educational  agency' 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for  the 
State  supervision  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  or  if  there  Is  a  separate 
State  agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible 
for  supervision  of  adult  education  in  public 
schools  then  such  agency  or  officer  may  be 
designated  for  the  purpose  of  this  title  by 
the  Governor  or  by  State  law.  If  no  agency 
or  officer  qualifies  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, such  term  shall  mean  an  appropriate 
agency  or  officer  designated  for  the  purposes 
of  this  title  by  the  Governor. 

"(h)  The  term 'academic  education' means 
the  theoretical,  the  liberal,  the  speculative, 
and  classical  subject  matter  found  to  com- 
pose the  curriculum  of  the  public  secondary 
school. 

"(1)  The  term  'institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation' means  any  such  institution  as  defined 
by  section  801(e)  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

"GRANTS   TO    STATES    FOR   ADULT    EDUCA'riON 

"Sec.  304.  (a)  Prom  the  siims  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  314,  not  less  than  10  per 
centum  nor  more  than  20  per  centum  shall 
be  reserved  for  the  purposes  of  section  309. 

"(b)  From  the  remainder  of  such  sums, 
the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  States,  which  have  State  plans 
apjM-oved  by  him  under  section  306  for  the 
purixKes  of  this  section,  to  pay  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  (1)   the  establishment 
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or  expansion  of  aduU  basic  education  pro- 
grams to  b«  earned  out  by  local  educational 
agf'ncies  and  private  nonprofit  a4j!encies  iind 
(3  I  the  estabilstunent  or  exp.iaslon  of  aduit 
educauon  programs  to  b*  carried  out  by  local 
educatlon.il  agencies  and  priwte  nonprofit 
agencies 

■allotment  rcw   \j>vlt  edvcation 

"Sec  305  lai  FTorr.  Ihe  sums  available  for 
purposes  cf  section  304i  bi  for  any  fiscal  year 
the  Commissioner  shall  allot  ( I  >  not  more 
than  2  per  centum  thereof  among  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  according  to  their  respective 
needs  for  assistance  under  such  section,  and 
(2i  $150  000  to  each  State  From  the  re- 
mainder of  such  sums  he  shall  allot  to  each 
State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  such  remainder  as  the  number  of  adults 
who  do  not  have  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  school  providing  secondary  education 
I  or  Its  equivalent)  and  who  are  not  currently 
required  to  be  enrolled  In  schcx^ls  m  such 
State  bears  to  the  number  of  such  adults  In 
all  States 

■ibi  The  portion  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  lai  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  not  t>e 
required  for  the  period  such  allotment  Is 
available  for  carrying  out  the  State  plan 
approved  under  this  title  shall  be  available 
for  reallotment  from  tim.e  to  -ime  on  such 
dates  during  such  period  as  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  fix  to  other  States  in  proporUon 
to  the  original  allotments  to  such  States 
under  subsection  'ai  for  such  year,  but  with 
sjch  prv)portlonate  amotint  f  >r  any  of  such 
other  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it 
exceeds  the  sum  which  the  Commissioner 
estimates  such  State  needs  and  will  be  able 
to  use  for  such  period  for  carrying  out  Its 
St^te  plan  approved  under  this  title,  and 
the  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be  slmi- 
l.irly  reallotted  among  the  States  wh  *e  pro- 
portionate amounts  are  nor  so  reduced  Any 
amount  reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  sub- 
section during  a  year  shall  be  deemed  part 
of  Its  allotment  under  subsection  (a)  for 
such  year 

"STATE     PLANS 

SEC  306  I  a'  Any  State  desiring  to  receive 
Its  allotment  of  Federal  funds  for  any  grant 
under  this  title  shall  submit  through  Its 
State  educational  agency  a  State  plan  Such 
State  plan  shall  be  In  such  de-a;i  as  the 
C:im.missloner  deems  necessary,  and  shall  - 
il)  set  forth  a  program  for  the  use  of 
grants,  m  accordance  with  section  304(b>. 
■a.'iich  affords  assurance  of  substantial  prog- 
ress With  respect  to  all  segments  of  the 
adu't  p'p'ilation  and  all  areas  of  the  State, 
toward  carrying  out  the  p'orposes  of  such 
sec:  on. 

■i2:  pro\.de  for  the  adnilnS'ratlon  of  such 
plan  by  the  State  educational  agency, 

•,3)  provide  for  cooperative  arrang?men*s 
between  the  State  educational  agency  and 
the  S'a-e  health  authority  authorizing  the 
use  of  such  health  information  and  services 
for  adul-s  as  may  be  available  fr<^m  such 
agencies  and  as  may  reasonably  t>e  necessary 
to  enable  'hem  to  benefit  from  the  in- 
s'rurtloM   pronded   pursuant    to  this  title; 

i4i  provide  for  grants  to  public  and  pr:- 
va'e  non-profit  agencies  for  special  projects, 
teacher-training  and  research. 

■■'5  provide  fc.r  coopera'lcn  with  Com- 
munity .^rrijn  prc^ams  Work  Experience 
procrams  VISTA  W  tIc  Study  and  other 
proRTam.'    relating    to    the    antl-povery    ef- 

6'  provide  that  such  agency  will  make 
such  reports  t«_i  the  Commissioner.  In  such 
form  and  containing  surh  information  as 
may  reasonably  be  necessarv  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  »o  perform  his  duties  under 
this  "Itle  and  will  keep  stich  records  and  af- 
ford such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner 
finds  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verlfleatlon  of  such  reports: 


•■|7)  provide  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  the  State 
under  this  title  (Including  such  funds  paid 
by  the  State  to  local  educational  agencies 
and  private  nonprofit  agencies); 

■|8i  provide  that  special  emphasis  be  given 
to  adult  basic  education  programs  except 
where  such  needs  can  be  shown  to  have  been 
met  in  the  State;  and 

•■(9>  provide  such  further  Information  and 
assurances  as  the  Commissioner  may  by  reg- 
ulation require 

■•(bi  The  Comml.ssloner  shall  not  finally 
disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted  under 
this  title,  or  any  modification  thereof,  with- 
out first  affording  the  State  educational 
agency  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing 

"patments 
Sec  307  lai  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b).  the  Federal  share  of  expendl- 
'ures  to  carry  out  a  State  plan  shall  be  paid 
from  a  State  s  allotment  available  for  grants 
to  such  State  The  Federal  share  for  each 
State  shall  be  90  per  centum  except  that 
with  respect  to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  such  Federal  share  shall  be 
100  per  centum 

■  (bl  No  payment  shall  t>e  made  to  any 
State  from  Its  allotment  for  any  fiscal  year 
unless  the  Commissioner  finds  that  the 
amount  available  for  expenditure  bv  such 
State  for  adult  education  from  non-Federal 
sources  for  such  year  will  be  not  less  than 
the  amount  expended  for  such  purposes 
from  such  sources  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year,  but  no  State  shall  be  required  to  use 
Its  funds  to  supplant  any  portion  of  the 
Federal  share. 

■■OPEIl\TTON      or     STATE     PLANS;      HEARINGS      AND 
jnjIOIAt      REVIEW 

Sec  308  la.  Whenever  the  Commissioner 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
he.iring  to  the  State  educational  agency  ad- 
ministering a  State  plan  approved  under  this 
title,  finds  that — 

"(I)  the  State  plan  h.\s  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  compiles  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  306   or 

••(2)  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provLslon,  the  Commissioner 
shall  notify  such  State  agency  that  no  fur- 
ther payments  will  t>e  made  to  the  State 
under  this  title  lor  in  his  discretion,  that 
further  payments  to  the  suite  will  be  limited 
to  programs  under  or  portions  of  the  State 
plan  not  affected  by  such  failure  i,  until  he 
IS  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any 
failure  to  comply  Until  he  is  so  satisfied,  no 
further  payments  may  be  made  to  such  .State 
under  this  title  i  or  payments  shall  be  limited 
to  programs  under  or  portions  of  the  State 
plan  not  affected  by  such  failure  i 

lb)  A  State  educational  agencv  ilis.'-uls- 
fied  with  a  final  action  of  the  Commissioner 
under  section  306  or  subsection  lai  of  this 
sec  Ion  may  appeal  to  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the 
State  Is  I'^cated.  by  filing  a  petition  with 
svich  court  within  sixty  days  after  such  final 
action  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
to  the  Commissioner  or  any  officer  desig- 
nated by  him  for  that  purpo.se  The  Com- 
missioner thereupon  shall  file  In  the  court 
the  record  of  the  prr>ceedlngs  on  which 
he  based  his  action,  as  provided  In  section 
2112  of  title  28  United  States  Code  Upon 
the  filing  of  such  petition,  the  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  afllrm  the  action  of  the 
Commissioner  or  to  set  It  aside.  In  whole  or 
In  part,  temporarily  or  permanently,  but  un- 
til the  filing  of  the  rec  rd  the  Commission- 
er may  modify  or  set  aside  his  order  The 
findings  of  the  Commissioner  as  to  the  facts. 
If  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall 
be  conclusive  hii"  tl-.e  cour'  for  go<<d  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Com- 
missioner to  take  further  evidence,  and  the 


Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new  or 
modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  file  In  the  court 
the  record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  like- 
wise be  conclusive  If  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence  The  Judgment  of  the  court  af- 
firming or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
any  action  of  the  Commissioner  shall  be 
final,  subject  to  the  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or 
certification  as  provided  In  section  1254  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code  The  commence- 
ment of  proceedings  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  unless  so  specifically  ordered  by  the 
court  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Commission- 
er's action 

"SPECIAL    EXPERIMENTAL    DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS    AND    TEACHER    TRAINING 

Set  309  lai  The  sums  reserved  in  sec- 
tion 3041  a  I  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
shall  be  used  for  making  special  project 
grants  or  providing  teacher-training  grants 
in  accordance  with  this  section. 

"lb I  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  local  educational  agencies  or 
other  public  or  nrlvate  non-profit  agencies, 
including  educational  television  stations,  for 
special  projecu  which  will  be  carried  out  In 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and 
which— 

"ill  Involve  the  use  of  Innovative  methods. 
systems  materials  or  programs  which  the 
Commissioner  determines  may  have  national 
slgnlficoJice  or  be  of  special  value  In  promot- 
ing effective  programs  under  this  title,  or 

"i2i  Involve  programs  of  adult  education, 
carried  out  In  cooperation  r-lth  other  Fed- 
eral, federally  assisted.  State,  or  local  pro- 
grams which  the  Commissioner  determines 
have  unusual  pronvl.se  In  promoting  a  com- 
prehensive or  coordinated  approach  to  the 
problems  of  persons  with  educational  de- 
ficiencies 

The  Commissioner  shall  esUbllsh  procedures 
for  making  gmnts  under  this  subsection 
which  shall  require  a  non-Federal  contr.bu- 
tlon  of  at  least  10  per  centum  of  the  costs 
of  such  projects  wherever  feasible  and  not 
inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section 

"(CI  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
make  provision  for  training  persons  engaged, 
or  preparing  to  engage,  as  personnel  in  adult 
education  programs  designed  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  Including  the  payment 
of  such  stipends  and  allowances  (Including 
traveling  and  subsistence  expenses.  If  any. 
for  such  persons  and  their  dependents  i  as 
the  Contmlssloner  may  determine  by  regul.i- 
tlon.  The  Commissioner  may  provide  such 
training  directly  or  by  contract  or  he  may 
provide  for  such  training  by  making  grants 
to  Institutions  of  higher  education.  State  or 
Uxral  educational  agencies,  or  other  appro- 
priate public  or  private  agencies  or  organiza- 
tions 

"NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COt'NClL  ON   ADVLT 
EDlCATtON 

"Sic  310  (ft)  The  President  shall  appoint 
a  .National  Advisory  Council  on  Adult  Edu- 
cation (hereinafter  In  this  section  referred 
to  as  the   Council') 

(b)  The  Council  shall  consist  of  fifteen 
members  who  shall,  to  the  extent  possible.  In- 
clude persons  knowledgeable  In  the  field  of 
adult  education.  State  and  local  public  school 
officials,  and  oUier  persons  having  special 
knowledge  and  experience,  or  qualifications 
with  respect  to  adult  education  and  persons 
representative  of  the  general  public  The 
Council  shall  meet  Initially  at  the  call  of  the 
Commissioner  and  elect  from  Its  number  a 
chairman  The  Council  will  thereafter  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  chairman,  but  not  less  often 
thnn  twice  a  year 

"(c)  The  Council  shall  advise  the  Conunls- 
sloner  In  the  preparation  of  general  refla- 
tions and  with  respect  to  policy  matters  aris- 
ing In  the  administration  of  this  title.  In- 
cluding policies  and  procedures  governing  the 
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approval  of  State  plans  under  section  306 
and  policies  to  eliminate  duplication,  and  to 
effectuate  the  coordination  of  programa 
under  this  title  and  other  programs  offering 
adult  education  activities  and  services. 

"(d)  The  Council  shall  review  the  admin- 
istration and  effectiveness  of  programs  under 
this  title,  make  recommendations  with  re- 
8p>ect  thereto,  and  make  annual  reports  to 
the  President  of  Its  findings  and  recommen- 
dations (Including  recommendations  for 
changes  In  this  title  and  other  Federal  laws 
relating  to  adult  education  activities  and 
services)  The  President  shall  transmit  each 
such  report  to  the  Congress  together  with 
his  comments  and  recommendations.  The 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  coordinate  the  work  of  the  Council  with 
that  of  other  related  advisory  councils. 

"STATX    ADVISOBT    COUNCILS    ON    ADULT 
EDUCATION 

"Sec.  311.  (a)(1)  Any  State  which  deelres 
to  receive  a  grant  under  this  title  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  establish  a  State  Advisory 
Council  on  Adult  Education  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  a  State  Council), 
consisting  of  fifteen  members,  which  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor  or,  In  the  oaae  of 
States  In  which  the  members  of  the  State 
educational  agency  are  elected  (Including 
election  by  the  legislature),  by  such  agency. 
A  State  Council  shall  be,  through  Its  services 
outlined  in  clauses  (C),  (D),  and  (E)  of  this 
subsection,  directly  responsible  to  the  State 
educational  agency.  A  State  Council  shall — 

"(A)  Include  as  members  a  person  or  per- 
sons— 

"(1)  familiar  with  adult  public  education 
needs. 

'•  (11 1  representative  of  higher  education  or 
community  and  Junior  colleges, 

"(111)  representative  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  and 

"  ( iv )  familiar  with  programs  of  adult  edu- 
cation and  adult  basic  education,  including 
programs  in  comprehensive  secondary 
schcxjls. 

"(B)  to  the  extent  feasible.  Include  repre- 
sentation from — 

"(i)  school  systems  with  large  oonoentra- 
tlons  of   disadvantaged   children. 

"(11)  the  Comprehensive  Area  Manpower 
Planning  System  of  the  State,  and 

"(111)  persons  knowledgeable  about  the 
problems  of  the  poor  and  disadvantaged. 

"(C)  advise  the  State  educational  agency 
on  the  development  of  p>ollcy  matters  arising 
In  the  administration  of  the  State  plan  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  306; 

"'(D)  provide  for  an  evaluation  of  adult 
education  programs,  services,  and  aoUvltlee 
in  the  State  assisted  under  this  title,  and  pro- 
vide the  results  of  such  evaluation  to  the 
State  education  agency  for  publication  and 
dissemination  to  the  public; 

'(E)  prepare  and  submit  through  the  State 
educational  agency  to  the  Commissioner  and 
to  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Adult 
Education  an  annual  evaluation  report,  ac- 
companied by  such  additional  comments  as 
the  State  Council  deems  appropriate,  which 
(1)  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  adult  educa- 
tion programs,  sar vices,  and  activities  carried 
out  in  the  yed.r  under  review  in  meeting  the 
program  (Objectives  set  forth  in  section  302, 
and  ( 11 )  recommend  such  changes  in  such 
programs,  services,  and  activities  as  may  be 
warranted  by  the  evaluations. 

"(2)  Not  less  than  ninety  days  prior  to  the 
beglnmng  of  any  fiscal  year  ending  after 
June  30.  1970.  In  which  a  State  desires  to  re- 
ceive a  g^ant  under  this  title,  such  Statfl 
shall  certify  the  establishment  of,  and  mem- 
bership of,  its  State  Council  to  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

"(3)  Each  State  Council  shall  meet  within 
thirty  days  after  certification  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Commissioner  and  select  from 
Its  membership  a  chairman.  The  time,  place, 
and  manner  of  meeting  shall  be  as  provided 
by  such  Oouncil,  except  that  such  rules  shall 


provide  for  not  less  than  one  public  meeting 
each  year  at  which  the  public  is  given  oppor- 
tunity to  express  views  concerning  adult 
education. 

"(b)  From  the  sums  approplrated  pursu- 
ant to  section  314  for  any  fiscal  year,  the 
Commissioner  Is  authorized  (in  accordance 
with  regulations  to  pay  to  each  State  on 
behalf  of  each  State  Council  an  amount 
equal  to  the  total  of  the  reasonable  amounts 
expended  by  It  In  carrying  out  Its  functions 
under  this  title  In  such  fiscal  year,  except 
that  the  amount  available  for  such  purpose 
shall  be  equal  to  0.5  per  centum  of  the 
State's  allotment  under  section  305  for  such 
year,  but  such  amount  shall  not  exceed  $75.- 
000  or  less  than  925.000. 

"LOCAL   ADVISORT   COMMITTEES 

"Sec.  312.  The  National  and  State  Advis- 
ory Councils  on  Adult  Education  are  author- 
ized to  encourage  the  establishment  of.  or 
appointment  of  existing  groups  as,  local 
adult  education  advisory  committees  In  or- 
der to  Improve  reporting  of  State  and  local 
administration  of  programs  under  this  title, 
and  to  assure  that  the  local  program  is  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  community. 

"LIMITATION 

"Sec.  313.  No  grant  may  be  made  under 
this  title  for  any  educational  program,  activ- 
ity, or  service  related  to  sectarian  Instruc- 
tion or  religious  worship,  or  provided  by  a 
sch(x>l  or  department  of  divinity.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  'school  or  de- 
partment of  divinity  means  an  institution 
or  a  department  or  branch  of  an  institution 
whose  program  is  specifically  for  the  educa- 
tion of  students  to  prepare  them  to  become 
ministers  of  religion  or  to  enter  upon  some 
other  religious  vocation,  or  to  prepare  them 
to  teach  theological  subjects. 

"APPROPRIATTONB    AUTHORIZia) 

"S»c.  314.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $160,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  $200,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jtme  30,  1971,  $225,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1972,  and  Jtme  30,  1973,  and  $250,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

"(b)  There  are  further  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  such  fiscal  year  such 
sums,  not  to  exceed  7^  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  for  such  year,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
pay  the  cost  of  thp  administration  and  de- 
velopment of  State  plans,  the  activities  of 
advisory  cotinclls  created  under  this  title, 
and  other  activities  required  pursuant  to 
this  title." 

APPOINTMENT    OT    MEMBERS    OF    NA'HONAI,    AD- 
VISORY   COtTNCn,    ON    ADULT   EDUCATION 

Sec.  302.  Members  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Adult  Eklucation  shall  be 
appointed  within  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE    IV — AMENDMENTS    TO    TITLE    IV 

OP  PUBLIC  LAW  90-247 

ceK^ral  provisions 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Title  IV  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Amendments  of 
1967  Is  amended  in  the  following  respects: 

(1)  The  heading  of  such  title  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "TITLE  IV — GENERAL 
PROVISIONS  CONCERNING  EDUCATION"; 

(2)  Section  401  of  such  title  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  caption 
head  ";  DEFiNmoNs;  APPROPRiA-noNs;  short 
title",  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec  401." 
and  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term — 

"(1)  'Commissioner'  means  the  Cconinls- 
Bioner  of  Education; 

"(2)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare:  and 


"(3)  'applicable  program'  means  a  pro- 
gram to  which  this  title  Is  applicable. 

"(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year,  as  part  of 
the  appropriations  for  salaries  and  expenses 
for  the  Office  of  Education,  such  sums  as  the 
Congress  may  determine  to  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"(d)  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  'Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act'." 

(3)  Sections  402.  404,  and  405  of  such  title 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "Secre- 
tary" wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Commissioner"; 

(4)  Section  402  of  such  title  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "title  or  Act  referred 
to  in  section  401"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "applicable  program"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "programs  or  proj- 
ects authorized  under  such  title  or  Act"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for  any  such  pro- 
gram"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "programs  or  projects 
so  authorized"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"any  such  program";  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "Stuns  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 401(c)  may  Include"; 

(5)  Effective  after  June  30,  1970,  section 
402  of  such  title  is  further  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  402."; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(1)"  before  "plan- 
ning", and  striking  out  "and  (2)  evaluation 
of  any  such  program";  and 

(C)  by  Inserting  the  following  new  sub- 
section at  the  end  of  such  section : 

"(b)  Such  portion  as  the  Commissioner 
may  determine,  but  not  more  than  1  per 
centum,  of  any  appropriation  for  grants, 
contracts,  or  other  payments  imder  any  ap- 
plicable program  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
available  to  him  for  evaluation  (directly  or 
by  grants  or  contracts)  of  any  such  program, 
and.  in  the  case  of  allotments  or  entitlements 
from  any  such  appropriation,  the  amount 
available  for  allotment  shall  be  reduced  ac- 
c»rdlngly.  Such  evaluations  as  are  con- 
ducted by  the  Commissioner  shall  be  con- 
ducted at  the  direction  of  and  under  a  plan 
approved  by  the  Secretary.  To  the  extent 
that  the  Secretary  determines  that  evalua- 
tions may  appropriately  be  carried  out 
(directly  or  by  grants  or  contracts)  by  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  funds  available  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall  be  trans- 
ferred and  be  available  to  that  Office  for  that 
purpose." 

(6)  Section  403  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Act  referred  to  in  section 
401"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "appli- 
cable program  "  and  by  striking  out  "under 
any  such  Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"under  such  program"; 

(71  Sections  404  and  405  of  such  title  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "Act  referred  to  in 
section  401"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"applicable  program"; 

(8)  Section  404  of  such  title  Is  amended — 

(A)  in  the  caption  head  thereof,  by  strik- 
ing out  "AND"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  by  Inserting  '";    contingent 

EXTENSIO.N  OF  EXPIRING  APPROPRIATION  AUTHOR- 
ITY" at  the  end  thereof;  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(c)  Unless  the  Congress,  in  the  regular 
session  in  which  a  comprehensive  evaluation 
report  required  by  subsection  (b)  is  sub- 
mitted to  Congress,  has  passed  or  formally 
rejected  legislation  extending  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  then  specified  for 
any  title,  part,  or  section  of  law  to  which 
such  evaluation  relates,  such  authorization 
is  hereby  automatically  extended,  at  the 
level  specified  for  the  terminal  year  of  such 
authorization  for  one  fiscal  year  beyond  such 
terminal  year,  as  specified  in  such  legis- 
lation." 

(9)  Section  405  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  inserting  "loans,"  after  "grants,". 

(10)  Section  406  of  such  title  is  amended 
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by  inserting    and  expenditure    after    obliga- 
tion"; 

(H)  Such  title  Is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  401  the  following  head- 
ing •  PABT  a— APPBOPalATTONS  AND  EVALUA- 
TIONS and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  parts 

••PA«T    B GrNXaAL    RlQCIWtMENTS    AND    CON- 

OmONS     CONCTCaNINC     TUB     OPEEATION      AND 

ADMiNisra-iTioN   or   Education    Procbams. 

OtNERAL  ACTHOBrTT   OP  THE   COMMISSIONER 

OP  Edccation 

•  ScBPAHT   1— General  Authorttt 
dcl«cation  op  avthorttt;   rrn-iZATioN  or 

OTHER    A&ENCirS 

•Sec  411  lai  The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  delegate  any  of  hla  functions 
under  any  appUcable  program  except  the 
making  of  regulations  and  the  approval  of 
State  plans,  to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Office  of  Education 

••(b)  In  administering  any  applicable  pro- 
gram, the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Ctovernment  and  of 
any  other  public  or  nonprofit  agency  or  In- 
Btitutlon  in  accordance  with  appropriate 
agreements,  and  to  pay  for  such  services 
either  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, as  may  be  agreed  upon 

"COUJtCTlON    AND    DISSJtMINATlON    OF 
INPOBMATION 

"Sec.  412  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall — 
••(  1 )  prepare  and  diaeemlnate  to  State  and 
local  educational  agencies  and  Institutions 
information  oonceming  appUcable  programs 
and  cooperate  with  other  Federal  officials 
who  administer  programa  affecting  education 
in  disseminating  information  oonceming 
such  programs: 

■•(2)  inform  the  public  on  federally  sup- 
ported education  programs; 

"i3)  c»Uect  data  and  information  on  ap- 
pUcable programs  for  the  pMirpoee  of  obtain- 
ing objective  measurements  of  the  effective- 
ness of  such  programs  In  achieving  their 
purposes,  and 

•■(4)  prepare  and  publish  an  annual  re- 
port to  be  referred  to  as  'the  Commissioner's 
report'  on  (A)  the  condition  of  education 
in  the  nation.  iB)  developments  In  the  ad- 
ministration, utilization,  and  Impact  of  ap- 
pUcable programs.  (C)  results  of  Investiga- 
tions and  activities  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, and  (D)  such  facts  and  recommenda- 
tions as  wiU  serve  the  purpoee  for  which 
the  Office  of  Education  Is  eBtabUshed  ( as  set 
forth  In  section  516  of  the  Rev-Lsed  Statutes 
(20  use   1)  ) 

"ibi  The  Commissioner's  annual  report 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Confess  not  later 
than  March  31  of  each  calendar  year  The 
Commissioner  s  annual  report  shall  be  made 
available  t  o  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  and  other  appropriate  agencies  and 
institutions  and  to  the  general  public 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
enter  into  contr^urts  with  public  or  private 
sigencles,  organizations,  groups,  or  Individ- 
uals to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section 

■•CATALOG     or     FEDERAL     EDUCATION     ASSISTANCE 
PBOCRAMS 

••Sec  413  The  ComnUssloner  shall  prepare 
and  make  available  in  such  form  as  he  deems 
appropriate  a  catalog  of  all  Federal  education 
afifilstance  programs  whether  or  not  such  pro- 
grams are  administered  by  him.  The  catalog 
shall— 

•ill  identify  each  such  program,  and  In- 
clude the  name  of  the  program,  the  authoriz- 
ing statute,  the  specific  Federal  administer- 
ing officials,  and  a  brief  description  of  such 
program. 

•i2i  set  forth  the  avallaa>lllty  of  benefits 
and  eligibility  restrictions  In  each  such 
pro^raim, 

•'.31  set  forth  the  budget  requeets  for  each 
such    program,   past   appropriations,   obliga- 


tions incurred,  and  pertinent  financial  In- 
formation indicating  (A)  the  size  of  each 
such  program  for  selected  tlacal  years,  and 
(B)    anv  funds  remaining  available; 

••|4(  set  forth  the  prerequlsttee.  Including 
the  cost  to  the  recipient,  of  receiving  asfilat- 
ance  under  each  such  program,  and  any 
duties  required  of  the  recipient  after  receiv- 
ing benefits. 

••  (5i  Identify  appropriate  officials,  in  Wash- 
ington. District  >-if  Columbia,  as  well  as  in 
each  State  and  locality  (if  appUcable).  to 
whom  application  or  reference  for  Informa- 
tion for  each  such  program  may  be  made; 
(61  set  forth  the  application  procedures; 
(7 1  contain  a  detailed  index  designed  to 
assist  the  potenual  beneficiary  In  identify- 
ing all  education  assistance  programs  related 
to  a  particular  need  or  category  of  potential 
beneficiaries; 

"(8)  contain  such  other  program  informa- 
tion and  data  as  the  Commissioner  deems 
necessary  or  desirable  In  order  to  assist  the 
potential  program  beneficiary  to  understand 
and  take  advantage  of  each  Federal  educa- 
tion assistance  program,  and 

"(9)  be  transmitted  to  Congress  with  the 
Commissioner's  annual  report 

"IXCHNICAL     ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  414  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  more  effectively  Federal  education  pro- 
grams, the  Commissioner  is  authorized,  upon 
request,  to  provide  advice,  counsel,  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  State  educational  agencies. 
institutions  of  higher  education,  and.  with 
the  approval  of  the  appropriate  State  educa- 
tional agency,  elementary  and  secondary 
schools — 

"(1)  in  determining  benefits  available  to 
them  under  Federal  law. 

"(2)  In  preparing  applications  for.  and 
meeting  requirements  of.  applicable  pro- 
grams, 

•'(3)  in  order  to  enhance  the  quality.  In- 
crease the  depth,  cr  broaden  the  scope  of 
activities  under  .ippUcable  programs;  and 
"(4 1  in  order  to  encourage  simplification 
of.  and.  In  the  case  of  applications  under 
section  415.  to  facilitate  the  consolidation 
of.  appllcaUons.  reports,  evaluations,  and 
other  administrative  procedures 

••(bi  The  Commissioner  Is  further  author- 
ized, upon  application,  w  permit  State  and 
local  educational  agencies  to  use  organized 
and  systematic  :.ppr^'.iches  In  determining 
cost  allocation,  collection  measurement  and 
reporting  under  any  appUrable  program.  An 
application  under  this  subsection  shall  not 
be  approved  by  the  Ccmmlssioner  unless  he 
determines  1 1 )  that  the  use  of  such  ap- 
proaches will  not  in  any  manner  lessen  the 
effectiveness  and  Impact  of  such  program  In 
achieving  purposes  for  which  It  Is  intended. 
(2)  that,  in  the  case  of  a  State  educational 
agency,  the  organization  of  such  agency  Is 
designed  to  carry  out  effectively  the  program 
or  programs  for  which  application  Is  made. 
(3 1  that  the  application  Includes  such  pro- 
cedures as  will  insure  adequate  evaluation  of 
each  of  the  programs  Involved,  and  (4)  that 
the  application  is  consistent  with  criteria 
prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  for  the  purposes  of  audit. 
•■(c)  The  Commissioner's  annual  report 
shall  contain  a  statement  of  the  Commis- 
sioners actlvlUes  under  this  section. 


■CONSOLIDATION    OF    STATE    ADMIWISTBATION 
PUNDS 

•Sec.  415.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Commissioner  may, 
for  any  flacal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1. 
1974.  upon  application  of  a  State  educa- 
tional agency  administering,  or  supervising 
the  administration  of,  any  applicable  pro- 
gram, except  the  programs  authorized  by 
title  I  of  the  ETlementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  and  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act,  make  a  consolidated  grant 
of  Federal  funds  available  for  administra- 
tion, by  such  agency,  of  any  two  or  more 


such  programs  Nothing  In  this  subsection 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  inclu- 
sion of  Federal  funds  available  for  State  ad- 
visory council  acUvltles  in  any  such  con- 
solidated grant 

lb)  Funds  paid  under  such  a  consoli- 
dated grant  may  be  expended  by  a  State  edu- 
cational agency  only  for  the  proper  and  ef- 
ficient administration  of  the  programs  to 
which  such  funds  relate  but  such  agency 
shall  not  be  required  to  account  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  such  funds  separately  with  re- 
spect to  each  such  program. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve 
an  application  pursuant  to  subsection  (a), 
unless  he  finds  that  the  State  educational 
agency  making  the  application  Is  prepared 
properly  and  efficiently  to  administer  all  of 
the  programs  with  respect  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  which  such  appUcatlon  relates. 
Such  agency  shall  undertake  to  provide  such 
reports,  in  such  form,  and  containing  such 
information  as  the  Commissioner  may  rea- 
sonably require  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  section,  and  to  keep  such  records 
and  afford  such  access  thereto  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  find  necessary  to  assure  the 
correctness  and  verification  of  s-uch  reports 
and  the  proper  expenditure  of  Federal  funds. 

"PARENTAL    INVOLVEMENT    AND    DISSEMINATION 

"Sec.  416.  In  the  case  of  any  applicable  pro- 
gram In  which  the  Commissioner  determines 
that  parental  and  community  parUclpaUon 
at  the  State  or  local  level  would  Increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program  In  achieving  Its 
purposes,  he  shall  promulgate  regulations 
with  respect  to  such  program  setting  forth 
criteria  designed  to  encourage  such  participa- 
tion. If  the  program  for  which  such  determi- 
nation provides  for  payments  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  applications  for  such  pay- 
ments shall — 

"  ( 1 )  set  forth  such  poUcles  and  procedures 
as  win  ensure  that  programs  and  projects 
assisted  under  the  appUcatlon  have  been 
planned  and  developed,  and  wlU  be  operated, 
in  consultation  with,  and  with  the  Involve- 
ment of.  parents  of  the  children,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  area,  to  be  served  by  such 
proi^rams  and  projects; 

•■(2)  be  submitted  only  after  interested 
persons  (as  defined  by  regulation)  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  present  their  views  with 
respect  to  the  appUcatlon;  and 

••(3)  set  forth  poUcles  and  procedures  for 
adequate  dissemination  of  program  plans 
and  evaluations  to  Interested  parties  and  the 
public 

•USE  or  rtTNDS  wrrHHELD  FOB  FAILTTRE  TO 
COMPLY  WITH  OTKER  PROVISIONS  OF  FEDERAL 
LAW 

■Sec.  417.  At  any  time  that  the  Commis- 
sioner establishes  an  entitlement,  or  makes 
an  allotment  or  reallotment  to  any  State, 
under  any  appUcable  program,  he  shall  re- 
duce such  entitlement,  allotment  or  reallot- 
ment by  such  amount  as  he  determines  It 
would  have  been  reduced,  had  the  data  on 
which  the  entitlement,  allotment  or  reallot- 
ment Is  based  excluded  all  data  relating  to 
local  educational  agencies  of  the  State  which 
on  the  date  of  the  Commissioner's  action  are 
Ineligible  to  receive  the  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance Involved  because  of  a  failure  to 
comply  with  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  Any  appropriated  funds  which  will 
not  be  paid  to  a  State  as  a  result  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  may  be  used  by  the  Com- 
missioner for  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies  of  that  State  In  accordance  with 
section  405  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

"AUTHOaITT    TO    FURNISH     INFORMATION 

'Sec  418  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized to  furnish  transcripts  or  copies  of  tables 
and  other  records  of  the  Office  of  Education 
to.  and  to  make  special  statistical  compila- 
tions auad  surveys  for.  State  or  local  officials, 
private  organizations,  or  Individuals  upon 
the  payment  of  the  actual,  or  estimated,  cost 
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of  such  work.  In  the  case  of  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations or  agencies  the  Commissioner  may 
engage  In  Joint  statistical  projects,  the  cost 
of  which  shall  be  shared  equitably  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioner,  provided  that 
the  purposes  are  otherwise  authorized  by  law. 

"(b)  In  no  cftse  shall  Information  fur- 
nished under  the  authority  of  this  section 
be  used  to  the  detriment  of  the  persons  or 
organizations  to  whom  such  Information  re- 
lates 

"(c)  All  moneys  received  In  payment  for 
work  or  sevlces  enumerated  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  deposited  in  a  separate  account 
which  may  be  used  to  pay  directly  the  costs 
of  such  work  or  services,  to  repay  appropri- 
ations which  inltlaHy  bore  all  or  part  of 
such  costs,  or  to  refund  excess  sums  when 
necessary. 

"SuBPAKT  2 — Administration:  Requirements 

AND    LlMTTATIONS 
"BtJLES:    REQUIREMENTS  AND  ENFORCEMENT 

"Sec  421.  (a)  Rules,  regulations,  guide- 
lines, or  other  published  Interpretations  or 
orders  Issued  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  or  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, or  by  any  official  of  such  agencies. 
In  connection  with,  or  affecting,  the  adminis- 
tration of  any  appUcable  program  shall  con- 
tain Immediately  following  each  substantive 
provision  of  such  rules,  regulations,  guide- 
lines, interpretations,  or  orders,  citations 
to  the  particular  section  or  sections  of  stat- 
utory law  or  other  legal  authority  upon 
which  such  provision  Is  based. 

"(b)  No  standard,  rule,  regulation,  or  re- 
quirement of  general  appUcablUty  prescribed 
for  the  administration  of  any  applicable  pro- 
gram may  take  effect  until  thirty  days  after 
It  Is  published  In  the  Federal  Register. 

"(c)  All  such  rules,  regulations,  guidelines. 
Interpretations,  or  orders  shall  be  uniformly 
applied  and  enforced  throughout  the  fifty 
States. 

"PBOHlBrnON    against    FEDERAL    CONTROL    OF 
EDUCATION 

"Sec.  422.  No  provision  of  any  law  which 
authorizes  appropriations  for  any  applicable 
program  (or  respecting  the  administration 
of  any  such  program ) ,  unless  expressly  pro- 
vided for  therein,  shaU  be  construed  to  au- 
thorize any  department,  agency,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  to  exercise  any 
direction,  supervision,  or  control  over  the 
curriculum,  program  of  Instruction,  admin- 
istration, or  personnel  of  any  educational  In- 
stitution, school,  or  school  system,  or  over 
the  selection  of  library  resources,  textbooks, 
or  other  printed  or  published  Instructional 
materials  by  any  educational  Institution  or 
school  system,  or  to  require  the  assignment 
or  transportation  of  students  or  teachers  in 
order  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance. 

"LABOR    STANDARDS 

"Sec.  423,  Except  for  emergency  relief  un- 
der section  7  of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950 
(Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress),  all 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  con- 
tractors or  subcontractors  on  all  construction 
and  minor  remodeling  projects  assisted  under 
any  applicable  program  shall  be  paid  wages 
at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on 
similar  construction  and  minor  remodeling 
in  the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a — 
276a-5).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have, 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
in  this  section,  the  authority  and  functions 
set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
14  of  1950  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June 
13,  1934,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276c). 

"RECORDS    AND    AUDIT 

"Sec  424.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  funds 
from  a  grant  or  contract  under  any  applica- 
ble program  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Commissioner  shall  prescribe,  Including  rec- 
ords which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and 
disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds 


of  such  grant,  the  total  cost  of  the  project 
or  undertaking  in  connection  with  which 
such  grant  or  contract  is  given  or  used,  and 
the  amount  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  suppUed  by  other 
sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will  faclU- 
tate  an  effective  audit. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipients  that  are  pertinent 
to  the  grant  or  contract  received  under  any 
applicable  program. 

"PAYMENTS 

"Sec  425.  Payments  pursuant  to  grants  or 
contracts  under  any  appUcable  program  may 
be  made  In  Installments,  and  In  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments,  as  the  Commissioner  may 
determine. 

"AUTHORITY    TO   VEST    TITLE   TO    EQUIPMENT 

"Sec.  426.  The  authority  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  make  a  grant  to  or 
contract  with  a  local  educational  agency  or 
State  educational  agency  as  such  agencies 
are  defined  in  sections  801(f)  and  801  (k)  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965,  under  any  appUcable  program,  shall 
Include  discretionary  authority,  whenever 
he  determines  that  it  would  be  In  the  pubUc 
interest,  to  vest  title  to  equipment  purchased 
with  grant  or  contract  funds  in  such  agency 
(or  waive  accountablUty  to  the  United  States 
for  such  equipment)  without  further  obUga- 
tlon  to  the  Government  or  on  such  terms  or 
conditions  as  the  Commissioner  deems  ap- 
propriate. The  authority  provided  by  this 
section  shall  be  applicable  to  equipment 
purchased  with  funds  provided  by  grants  or 
contracts  made  on,  before,  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section. 

"Part  C — Advisory  Councils 

"DEFINrriONS 

"Sec.  431.  As  used  In  this  part,  the  term — 

"  ( 1 )  'advisory  councU'  means  any  commit- 
tee, board,  commission,  council,  or  other  sim- 
ilar group  (A)  established  or  organized 
pursuant  to  any  applicable  statute,  or  (B) 
established  under  the  authority  of  section 
432;  but  such  term  does  not  include  State 
advisory  councils  or  commissions  established 
pursuant  to  any  such  statute; 

"(2)  'statutory  advisory  cotmcll'  means  an 
advisory  council  established  by,  or  pursuant 
to,  statute  to  advise  and  make  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  the  administration  or 
Improvement  of  an  appUcable  program  or 
other  related  matter; 

"(3)  'nonstatutory  advisory  council,  means 
an  advisory  councU  which  Is  (A)  estabUshed 
under  the  authority  of  section  432,  or  (B) 
established  to  advise  and  make  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  the  approval  of  appli- 
cations for  grants  or  contracts  as  required 
by  statute; 

"(4)  'Presidential  advisory  councU'  means 
a  statutory  advisory  council,  the  members  of 
which  are  appointed  by  the  President; 

"(5)  'Secretarial  advisory  council'  means  a 
statutory  advisory  councU,  the  members  of 
which  are  appointed  by  the  Secretary; 

"(6)  "Commissioner's  advisory  council' 
means  a  statutory  advisory  council,  the 
members  of  which  are  appointed  by  the 
Commissioner; 

"(7)  'applicable  statute'  means  any  statute 
(or  title,  part,  or  section  thereof)  which  au- 
thorizes an  applicable  program  or  controls 
the  administration  of  any  such  program. 

"AUTHORIZATION    FOR    NECESSARY    ADVISORY 
COUNCILS 

"Sec  432.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized to  create,  and  appoint  the  members  of, 
such  advisory  councils  as  he  determines  In 
writing  to  be  necessary  to  advise  him  with 
respect  to — 


"  ( 1 )  the  organization  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation and  Its  conduct  In  the  administration 
of  applicable  programs; 

"(2)  recommendations  for  legislation  re- 
garding education  programs  and  the  means 
by  which  the  educational  needs  of  the  Nation 
may  be  met;  and 

"(3)  special  problems  and  areas  of  special 
Interest  In  educsatlon. 

"(b)  Each  advisory  council  created  under 
the  authority  of  subsection  (a)  shall  termi- 
nate not  later  than  one  year  from  the  date  of 
Its  creation  unless  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines In  writing  not  more  than  thirty  days 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  such  one  year  that 
Its  existence  for  an  additional  period,  not  to 
exceed  one  year.  Is  necessary  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  recommendations  or  reports  for 
which  it  was  created. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  Include  in 
his  report  submitted  pursuant  to  section  438 
a  statement  on  all  advisory  councils  created 
or  extended  under  the  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion and  their  activities. 

"MEMBERSHIP   AND    REPORTS    OF   STATUTORY 
ADVISORY    COUNCILS 

•"Sec.  433.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  unless  expressly  In  limita- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  each 
statutory  advisory  councU — 

"'(1)  shall  be  composed  of  the  number  of 
members  provided  by  stotute  who  may  be 
appointed,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments In  the  competitive  service,  and 
shall  serve  for  terms  of  not  to  exceed  three 
years,  which  in  the  case  of  initial  members, 
shall  be  staggered:  and 

"(2)  shall  make  an  annual  report  of  Its 
activities,  findings  and  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  March  31  of  each 
calendar  year,  which  shaU  be  submitted  with 
the  Commissioner's  annual  report. 
The  Commissioner  shall  not  serve  as  a  mem- 
ber of  any  such  advisory  council. 

"(b)  If  a  vacancy  exists  in  the  member- 
ship of  any  statutory  advisory  coimcU  for 
more  than  thirty  days  the  Commissioner 
shall  submit  notice  of  such  vacancy  to  the 
Congress.  If  such  vacancy  continues  longer 
than  ninety  days  after  such  notice  has  been 
submitted  to  Congress,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  shall,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  have  authority  to  ap- 
point a  member  to  fill  such  vacancy. 

"COMPENSATION       OP      MEMBERS       OF      ADVISORY 
COUNCIL 

"Sec  434.  Members  of  all  advisory  councils 
to  which  this  part  is  appUcable  who  are  not 
In  the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  attending  meetings  or 
conferences  of  the  advisory  council  or  other- 
wise engaged  in  the  business  of  the  advisory 
council,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Commissioner,  but  not 
exceeding  the  rate  specified  at  the  time  of 
such  service  for  grade  GS-18  In  section  5332 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  Including 
traveltime,  and  while  so  serving  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  advisory  council  away  from  their 
homes  or  regpular  places  of  business,  they 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  employed  Intermittently  in  the 
Government  service, 

"PROFESSIONAL,        TECHNICAL,        AND        CLERICAL 
staff;     TECHNICAL     ASSISTANCE 

"Sec  435  (a)  Presidential  advisory  coim- 
cUs  are  authorized  to  appoint,  vrtthout  re- 
gard to  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  In  the  com- 
petitive service,  or  otherwise  obtain  the  serv- 
ices of,  such  professional,  technical,  and 
clerical  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
able them  to  carry  out  their  functions,  as 
prescribed  by  law. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shaU  engage  such 
I>ersonnel  and  technical  assistance  as  may  be 
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required  to  permit  Secretarial  and  Commis- 
sioners advisory  councils  to  carry  out  their 
ftmcttous  as  prescribed  by  law 

(ct  Subject  to  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioner. Presidential  advistsry  councils  are 
authorized  to  procure  temporary  and  luter- 
mu-.ent  services  of  such  perxinnel  as  are 
necesiarv  to  the  extent  authorized  by  section 
3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  but  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  the  ra-e  specified  at  the 
time  of  such  service  for  grade  OS- 18  in  sec- 
tion 5332  of  such  title 

MEETTNCS     OF     ADVISORY     COtTNCIL 

•SEC  4J6  (ai  Each  statutory  advisory 
council  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman 
there^'f  but  not  less  than  two  times  each  year. 
Nonstatutory  advisory  councils  shall  meet  m 
accordance  with  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Ci-immissuner 

•■(bi  Minutes  uf  each  meeting  of  each  ad- 
visory council  shall  he  kept  and  shall  contain 
a  record  of  the  persons  present  a  descripiii'n 
of  matters  discussed  and  conclusions  reached, 
and  copies  of  all  reports  received,  issued,  or 
approved  by  the  advisory  council  The  accu- 
racy of  all  minutes  -^hall  be  certmed  to  by 
the  chairman  of  the  advisory  council 


AVDrriNG    .\.ND    REVIEW    or    ADVISOBT    COUSCH. 
\CT1VITIES 

Sec  437  ia>  Eat'h  statutorv  advisory 
council  shall  be  subject  to  such  general  reg- 
ulations as  the  Commlaeloner  may  promul- 
djate  respecung  the  governance  of  statutory 
ad\:3orv  councils  and  shall  keep  such  rec- 
ords of  Its  acuvltles  as  will  fuUy  dLsclc«e  the 
disposition  of  anv  funds  which  mav  be  at 
It*  disposal  and  the  nature  and  extent  of 
Its  actlviue*  in  carrving  out  iti  functions 
ibi  The  Comptrotler  General  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  his  duly  authorized 
representauves.  shall  have  acceaa.  for  the 
purpose  of  audit  and  examlnauon.  to  anv 
booiis  documents,  papers,  and  records  of 
each  statutL,ry  advisory  council 

REPORT    BY    THt    COlIMtSSIO.VER    uT 
KDrCATTOS 

Sec  438  (a  Not  later  than  March  31  '>f 
each  calendar  vear  after  1970.  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  submit  as  a  part  of  the  Com- 
missioners annual  report,  a  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  advisory  councils  which  are 
subject  to  this  part  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Pub'.lc  Welfare  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Lat)or  of 
the  House  of  R-presentatr.es  Such  rep  rt 
shall  contain  at  least  a  list  of  all  such  ad- 
visory councils,  the  names  and  affiliations 
of  their  members  a  description  of  the  func- 
tion of  each  advisory  council,  and  a.  state- 
ment of  the  dates  of  the  meetings  of  each 
such  advisory'  counci! 

■  ibi  If  the  Ccmmlseloner  determines  that 
a  statutorv  advisory  council  is  nut  needed 
or  that  the  functions  of  two  or  more  statu- 
tory advisory  councils  should  be  combined. 
he  shall  include  In  the  report  a  recommen- 
dation that  such  advisory  council  be  abol- 
ished or  that  such  functions  be  combined 
Unless  there  Is  an  objection  to  such  action 
bv  either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives within  ninety  days  after  the 
submission  of  such  report  the  Commissioner 
IS  authorized  to  abolish  such  advisory  coun- 
cil or  combine  the  functions  of  two  or  more 
advisory  councils  as  recommended  in  such 
report  ■' 

ibi  Sections  1207.  1308.  1209,  and  1210  uf 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  i  as  added 
by  Public  Law  90-575 1  are  superseded  by 
part  .^  of  title  IV  of  Public  Law  90-247  and 
are  hereby  rep>eaJed 

ici  The  following  provisions  of  law  re- 
lating to  the  delegation  of  functions  and 
utilization  of  the  services  of  other  agencies 
by  the  OfBce  of  Education  are  superseded  by 
section  411  of  Public  Law  90-247  and  are 
hereby  repealed 

( 1 1  The  third  sentence  of  gubsectlon  i  a  i 
of  section  302  of   the  Act  of  September  30, 


1950,  Public  L.nv  874  Eighty-first  Congress 
(20  use    243(a>  i; 

(2 1  Subsections  tai  and  ibi  of  section 
803  of  the  Elementarv  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  iJU  use  883  lai  and 
( b)  I  : 

,3.  Subsection  (at  of  section  13  of  the 
Act  of  September  23,  1950  Public  Law  815, 
Eighty-first  Congress  |20  USC   643(ai  i. 

i4i  Subsections  \&)  and  'b)  of  section 
1001  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  I  20  use   581  I  a  I.  (bn. 

(51  section  1203  of  the  Higher  EducaUon 
Act  of  1965   (20  U  S  C    1143i 

(6)  Subsections  .ft)  and  (bt  of  section  402 
of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963  (20  use    752  (a),  (b)  ). 

(7)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  103  of  the 
luternaiionil  Education  Act  of  1966  (20 
use   11741  bt  1  ;  and 

(dl  The  following  provisions  of  law  con- 
cerning dissemination  of  Information  and  re- 
p«>rts  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  are 
superseded  b\  sixtl 'ns  41  J.  413.  and  414  of 
Public  Law  90-247  and  are  hereby  repealed 

[II  Section  518  "f  the  ReMsed  Statu t«>s  of 
the  United  States  (20  U  S  C   4i. 

,  2  >  The  sixth  paragraph  under  the  heading 
•Department  of  Mucitlon  In  the  material 
relating  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in 
the  Act  of  May  38.  1896.  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  legislative,  executive  and  Judi- 
cial expenses  of  the  Government  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1897.  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  prepare  and  publish  a 
bulletin  concerning  the  condition  of  educa- 
tion (20  U.3C.  3); 

(3)  Section  303  of  Public  Law  90  576  <  20 
use.  6); 

(4)  Section  806  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  (20  USC 
886 1 .    and 

,5)  Section  1206  of  the  Higher  Education 
.\ct  of  1965  (20  U.3C    1146) 

(ei  The  following  provlslon.-i  of  law  con- 
cerning requirements  fur  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  education  programs  are  superseded 
by  section  421  of  Public  Law  90-247  and  are 
herebv  repealed 

(iT  Section  2  of  Ptibllc  Law  90-247  (20 
use    888)  .  and 

(2i  Secuon  505  of  Public  Law  90  575  (20 
use    1001.  note) 

(f)  The  following  provisions  of  law  con- 
cerning Federal  control  of  education  are 
superseded  by  section  422  of  Public  Law  90- 
24  7  and  are  hereby  repealed 

(li  Sul>8ectlon  (gi  of  section  6  and  sub- 
section (a»  of  section  301  of  the  Act  of 
September  30.  1950,  Public  Law  874.  Eighty- 
first  Congres,s  (20  U  SC    241  (  g)    242(a)  )  . 

(2p  Section  102  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of   1958   ,  20  U  S  C    402 1; 

(3)  Sutjsectlon  'ai  of  section  12  of  the 
Act  of  September  23  1950,  Public  Law  815, 
Elgnty-hrst  Congress  (20  USC   ft42(a(  ), 

(4)  SecUon  407  of  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  of  1963  (20  USC,  757) . 

i5i  Secuon  804  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965   (20  USC. 

884); 

(6)  Subsectl'-n  (a)  of  section  1204  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C. 
n44(a)  ): 

(7)  Section  104  of  the  InternaUonal  Edu- 
cation Act  of   1966   (20  USC    1175), 

(8)  Section  105  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion  Act   of    1963    1 20   use     1245) 

(gi  The  following  provisions  of  law  con- 
cerning the  payment  of  wages  at  prevailing 
rales  on  federally  assisted  construction  proj- 
ects are  superseded  by  section  423  of  Public 
Law  90-247   and  are   hereby   repealed 

( 1 1  Section  145  of  tlUe  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 
as  redesignated  by  this  Act,  (20  USC   2411); 

(2)  Subsection  (ci  of  section  4  of  the  Act 
of  July  26,  1954.  Public  Law  631.  Eighty- 
third  Congress  (20  USC   332a(c)): 

(3)  Subsection    (a)(4)    of   section   203   of 


the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
(20  use  355c(a)  (4)).  and  subsection  (a) 
(3 1  of  such  section  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  semicolon  .uid  the  word  "and"  and 
at  the  end  thereof  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  period. 

(4)  Subsection  I b)  ( 1 1  (E)  of  section  6  and 
subsection  (d)  of  section  12  of  the  Act  of 
September  23.  1950.  Public  Law  815  Eighty- 
first  Congress  (20  USC  636 1  b  i  (  1 1  (  E ) . 
642idi  ), 

(51  Section  310  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  USC. 
848 ) ; 

(6i  Section  709  (as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 152  of  this  Act  I  of  the  Elemenuiry  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U  S.C 
8«Ob-6  I  ,  and 

(7)  Section  106  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of   1963    (20  use    1246). 

(h)  The  following  provisions  of  law  con- 
cerning advisory  councils  and  committees  are 
superseded  by  part  C  of  title  IV  of  Public 
Law  90  247  and  are  hereby  repealed: 

(1)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  761  and  sec- 
tions 1002  and  1003  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  (20  USC,  561(d). 
582.583), 

1 2)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  402  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  (20 
USC  752(c)  ); 

i3l  Subsection  (d)  of  section  309,  sub- 
sections ic).  (d).  and  (e)  of  section  510. 
subsection  (c)  of  section  707.  and  section 
802  <'f  'he  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  i20  use  847a(d).  870(c), 
( d  I    ( e  I    880h  5 1  c )  ,  882 ) , 

(41  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section 
109  subsection  (c)  of  section  205,  subsection 
(CI  of  section  224,  subsection  (c)  of  section 
303  subsections  ic)  and  (d)  of  section  469, 
subsections  id)  and  le)  of  section  502,  and 
subsections  ic)  and  (d)  of  .section  1205  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  USC. 
1009(d).  (ei.  1025(ei.  1034(c).  1053(c). 
1 089(C  I  .  1091a  (d  I,  (e),  1145(c),  (d)  );  s: 

i5)  Subsections  (c)  and  id)  of  section  3 
106  of  the  International  Education  Act  of  '^ 
1966  (20  USC    1177(c).  (d)  ); 

(6i    Paragraph    (3)    of   subsection    (a)    of 
section     104    of    the    Vocational    Education 
Act  >if  1963   (20  use    1244(a)(3)) 
TITLE     V  -CANCELLATION     AND     REPAY- 
MENT   OF    STUDENT    LOANS    FOR    CER- 
TAIN PUBUC  SERVICE 

CANCELLATION  OF  LOANS  FOR  CERTAIN 
PUBLIC  SERVICB 

Sec  501  Section  208  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows. 


"CANCELLATION  OF  LOANS  FOB  CERTAIN 
PUBLIC    SERVJCB 

SEC  208  (a)(1)  The  per  centum  spec- 
ified in  paragraph  (3)  of  the  total  amount 
of  any  loan  made  after  June  30,  1970  from 
a  student  loan  fund  established  under  this 
title  shall  be  canceled  for  each  complete 
year  of  service  after  such  date  by  the  bor- 
rower under  circumstances  descrlt)ed  in 
paragraph  i2) 

(2>  Loans  shall  be  canceled  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  for  service— 

(Ai  as  a  full-time  teacher  in  a  public 
or  other  nonprofit  elementary  or  secondary 
school  in  a  State,  in  an  Instltutlcn  of  higher 
education,  or  in  an  elementary  or  second- 
ary school  overseas  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States. 

•iB)  as  a  full-time  teacher  in  a  public  or 
other  nonprofit  elementary  or  secondary 
school  In  the  school  district  of  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  receiving  assistance  under 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1965  If  such  school  Is  deter- 
mined (according  to  criteria  established  by 
regulation  which  shall  permit  such  deter- 
mination with  respect  to  not  to  exceed  50 
per  centtun  of  such  schools  in  any  State)  to 
be  serving  an  attendance  area  In  which  there 
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Is  a  high  concentration  of  children  from  low- 
income  families; 

"iC)  as  a  full-time  teacher  of  handicapped 
children  in  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  system; 

"iD)  as  a  full-time  teacher  In  a  program 
assisted  under  section  408  of  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1965,  as  defined  In  regulations 
by  the  Commissioner:  or 

"(E)  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  and  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  cancellation 
pursuant  to  this  clause  shall  apply  to  loans 
made  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1969. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  (1)  the 
term  handicapped  children'  means  children 
who  are  mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hearing, 
deal,  sjieech  Impaired,  visually  handicapped, 
seriously  emotionally  disturbed,  or  other 
health-impaired  children  who  by  reason 
thereof  require  special  education,  and  (11) 
the  term  'children  from  low-Income  families' 
means  children  from  families  with  a  family 
income  which  is  not  In  excess  of  the  low- 
income  f.ictor  determined  under  section  103 
uf  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

"(3 1 1  A)  The  per  centum  of  a  loan  which 
shall  be  canceled  under  paragraph   (1)   Is — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  service  described  In 
paragraph  (2)|A),  not  to  exceed  a  total  of 
50  per  centum  of  such  loan  at  the  rate  of  10 
per  centum  for  each  year  of  such  service; 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  service  described  In 
paragraph  (2iB).  (2)(C),  or  (2)(D).  16  per 
centum  for  the  first  or  second  year  of  such 
service.  20  per  centum  for  the  third  or  fourth 
year  of  such  service,  and  30  per  centum  for 
the  fifth  year  of  such  service:  and 

"(ill)  In  the  case  of  service  described  in 
paragraph  (2){E).  not  to  exceed  a  total  of 
50  per  centum  of  such  loan  at  the  rate  of 
12 'i  per  centum  for  each  year  of  consecutive 
service 

"(B)  If  a  portion  of  a  loan  is  canceled  un- 
der this  subsection  for  any  year,  the  entire 
amount  of  Interest  on  such  loan  which  ac- 
crues for  such  year  shall  be  canceled. 

"(C)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  refunding  any  repay- 
ment of  a  loan. 

"(4 1  For  the  puiposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'year'  where  applied  to  service  as  a 
teacher  means  academic  year  as  defined  by 
the  Commissioner. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  payments  other- 
wise authorized  to  be  made  pursuant  to  this 
title,  the  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  the  ap- 
propriate Institution,  at  such  time  or  times 
as  he  determines,  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  Interest  which  has 
been  prevented  from  accruing  and  the  por- 
tion of  the  principal  which  has  been  canceled 
on  student  loans  pursuant  to  this  title  aa 
the  total  amount  of  the  Institution's  capital 
contributions  to  such  fund  under  this  title 
bears  to  the  sum  of  such  Institution's  capital 
contributions  and  the  Federal  capital  con- 
tributions to  such  fimd." 

REPAY  MIENT    OF    LOANS    OF    BORROWERS    FOB 
CERTAIN    FT7BLIC    SERVICE 

Sec.  502.  SecUon  437  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  Is  amended  to  read  aa 
follows; 

"REPAYMENT  OF  LOANS  OF  DECE.\SED  OB  DIS- 
ABLED BORROWERS  OR  OF  BORROWEBS  FOR  CES- 
TAIN    PtTBLIC    SERVICE 

"Sec.  437.  (a)  (11  The  per  centum  de- 
termined under  subsection  (c)  of  the  lia- 
bility on  a  loan  Insured  or  made  under  this 
part  or  under  a  program  covered  by  an 
agreement  under  section  428  (Including  such 
per  centum  of  any  Interest  accrued  thereon) 
shall  be  discharged  by  the  Commissioner 
under  the  circumstances  described  in  sub- 
section (b). 


"(b)  (1)  All  or  part  of  a  loan,  as  the  case 
may  be.  shall  be  discharged  under  this  sec- 
tion If  the  student  borrower — 

"(A)  dies  or  becomes  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  (as  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner ) ; 

"(B)  serves,  after  June  30,  1970.  as  a  full- 
time  teacher — 

"(1)  In  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  In  the  school 
district  of  a  local  educational  agency  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  If  such  school  is  determined  (according 
to  criteria  established  by  regulation  which 
shall  permit  such  determination  with  re- 
spect to  not  to  exceed  50  jjer  centum  of  such 
schools  In  any  State)  to  be  serving  an  at- 
tendance area  in  which  there  is  a  high  con- 
centration of  children  from  low  Income  fam- 
ilies; 

"(li)  of  handicapped  children  In  a  public 
or  other  nonprofit  elementary  or  secondary 
school  system;  or 

"(ill)  in  a  program  assisted  under  section 
408  of  this  Act.  as  defined  in  regulations  by 
the  Commissioner;  or 

"(C)  serves  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  the  term  'handicapped  children' 
means  children  who  are  mentally  retarded, 
hard  of  hearing,  deaf,  speech  Impaired,  visu- 
ally handicapped,  seriously  emotionally  dis- 
turbed, or  other  health  Impaired  children 
who  by  reason  thereof  require  special  edu- 
cation, and 

"(B)  the  term  'children  from  low  Income 
families'  means  children  described  In  clauses 
(A),  (B).  and  (C)  of  section  103(a)(2)  of 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

"(c)  (1)  The  per  centum  of  a  loan  which 
shall  be  discharged  under  subsection  (b) 
Is — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  the  situation  described 
In  paragraph  (1)(A),  100  per  centum  of 
any  debt  outstanding  on  such  loan; 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  service  described  In 
paragraph  (1)(B),  15  per  centum  for  the 
first  or  second  year  of  such  service,  20  per 
centum  for  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  such 
service,  and  30  per  centum  for  the  fifth  year 
of  such  service;  and 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  service  described  in 
paragraph  (1)(C),  not  to  exceed  a  total  of 
50  per  centum  of  such  loan  at  the  rate  of 
12 ',i  per  centum  for  each  year  of  consecu- 
tive service. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  the  amount  discharged 
pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  the  entire 
amount  of  interest  on  such  loan  which  ac- 
crues for  any  such  year  of  service  shall  be 
discharged." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  loans 
made  after  the  date  of  enactment   of  this 

Act.     

TITLE  VI — EDUCATION  OF  THE 

HANDICAPPED 

Part  A — General  Provisions 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  601.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act". 

DEFINITION 

Sec.  602.  As  used  In  this  title — 

(1)  The  term  "handicapped  children" 
means  mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hearing, 
deaf,  speech  Impaired,  visually  handicapped, 
seriously  emotionally  disturbed,  crippled,  or 
other  health  impaired  children  who  by  rea- 
son thereof  require  si>eclal  education  and 
related  services. 

(2)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

(3)  The  term  "Advisory  Committee"  means 
the  National  Advisory  CXxnmlttee  on  Handi- 
capped Children. 


(4)  The  term  "construction",  except  where 
otherwise  specified,  means  (A)  erection  of 
new  or  expansion  of  existing  structures,  and 
the  acquisition  and  Installation  of  equipment 
therefor;  or  (B)  acquisition  of  existing  struc- 
tures not  owned  by  any  agency  or  Institution 
malting  application  for  assistance  under  this 
title;  or  tC)  remodeling  or  alteration  (In- 
cluding the  acquisition,  installation,  mod- 
ernization, or  replacement  of  equipment)  of 
existing  structures;  or  (D)  acquisition  of 
land  in  connection  with  the  activities  in 
clauses  (A),  (B),  and  (C);  or  (E)  a  com- 
bination of  any  two  or  more  of  the  foregoing. 

(5)  The  term  "equipment"  Includes 
machinery,  utilities,  and  built-in  equipment 
and  any  necessary  enclosures  or  structures  to 
house  them,  and  includes  all  other  items 
necessary  for  the  functioning  of  a  particular 
facility  as  a  facility  for  the  provision  educa- 
tional services,  including  items  such  as  In- 
structional equipment  and  necessary  furni- 
ture, printed,  published,  and  audio-visual  in- 
structional materials,  and  books,  periodicals, 
documents,  and  other  related  materials. 

(6)  The  term  "Sute"  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(7)  The  term  "State  educational  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for  the 
State  supervision  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  or.  If  there  Is  no  such  of- 
ficer or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  design- 
ated by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law. 

(8)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within 
a  State  for  either  administrative  control  or 
direction  of,  or  to  perform  a  service  function 
for,  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
in  a  city,  county,  township,  school  district,  or 
other  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  such 
combination  of  school  districts  or  counties 
as  are  recognized  in  a  State  as  an  administra- 
tive agency  for  Its  public  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary schools.  Such  term  also  includes  any 
other  public  institution  or  agency  having 
administrative  control  and  direction  of  a 
public  elementary  or  secondary  school. 

(9)  The  term  "elementary  school"  in\tens 
a  day  or  residential  school  which  provides 
elementary  education,  as  determined  under 
State  law. 

(10)  The  term  "secondary  school"  means 
a  day  or  residential  school  which  provides 
secondary  education,  as  determined  under 
State  law,  except  that  it  does  not  Include  any 
education  provided   beyond   grade  12. 

1 11 )  The  term  "institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" means  an  educational  Institution  in 
any  State  which — 

(A)  admits  as  regular  students  only  Indi- 
viduals having  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  high  school,  or  the  recognized  equiv- 
alent of  such  a  certificate; 

(B)  is  legally  authorized  within  such  State 
to  provide  a  program  of  education  beyond 
high  school; 

(C)  provides  an  educational  program  for 
which  it  awards  a  bachelor's  degree,  or  pro- 
vides not  less  than  a  two-year  program  which 
is  acceptable  for  full  credit  toward  such  a 
degree,  or  offers  a  two-year  program  in  engi- 
neering, mathematics,  or  the  physical  or  bio- 
logical sciences  which  is  designed  to  prepare 
the  student  to  work  as  a  technician  and  at  a 
semlprofessional  level  in  engineering,  scien- 
tific, or  other  technological  fields  which  re- 
quire the  understanding  and  application  of 
basic  engineering,  scientific,  or  mathematical 
principles  or  knowledge; 

(D)  is  a  pubUc  or  other  nonprofit  institu- 
tion;   and 

(E)  is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  or  association  listed 
by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  this  para- 
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Kr*pb  or.  U  not  so  accredited.  U  an  Instltu- 
Uon  whooe  credita  are  accept«l.  on  transfer. 
by  not  le««  tlian  three  inaUtutlona  which  are 
so  accredited,  for  cre<Ut  on  the  same  basis 
as  If  transferred  from  an  InsUtutlon  so  ac- 
credlt«l:  Protid«d.  houner.  That  In  the 
case  of  an  institution  offering  a  two-year 
program  In  engineering.  mathemaUcs.  or  the 
physical  or  biological  sciences  which  la  de- 
signed to  prepare  the  student  to  work  as  a 
technician  and  at  a  semiprofeaslonal  level  In 
engineering.  aclenUflc.  or  technological  fields 
which  require  the  understanding  and  appli- 
cation of  basic  engineering,  sdentlflc.  oi 
mathematical  principles  or  knowledge,  if  the 
Commissioner  determines  that  there  is  no 
naUonally  recognized  accrediting  agency  or 
aaaociailon  qualified  to  accredit  such  insti- 
tutions, he  shall  appoint  an  advisory  com- 
mittee, compoeed  of  persons  specially  quali- 
fied to  evaluate  training  provided  by  such 
institutions,  which  shall  prescribe  the  stand- 
ards of  content,  scope,  and  quality  which 
must  be  met  in  order  to  qualify  such  insti- 
tuliona  to  participate  under  this  Act  and 
shall  also  determine  whether  particular  In- 
stitutions meet  such  standards  Por  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph  the  Commissioner 
shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally  recognized 
accrediung  agencies  or  associations  which 
he  determinea  to  be  reliable  authority  as  to 
the  quality  of  education  or  training  offered 
(131  The  term  nonprofit'  as  applied  to  a 
school,  agency,  organization,  or  institution 
means  a  school,  agency,  organization,  or  In- 
stitution owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more 
nonprofit  corporations  or  associations  no  part 
of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures,  or  may 
lawfully  inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
ahareholder  or  individual 

(131  The  term  'research  and  related  pur- 
poses" means  research,  research  trminlr.g  i  in- 
cluding the  payment  of  sUpenda  and  allow- 
ances! surveys,  or  demonstrations  in  the 
field  of  educaUon  of  handicapped  children, 
or  the  dissemination  of  information  derived 
therefrom,  including  i  but  without  limita- 
tion) experimental  schools 

(141  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 

(15i  The  term  children  with  specific 
learning  disabilities  '  means  those  children 
who  have  a  disorder  in  one  or  more  of  the 
basic  psvchologleal  processes  involved  In  un- 
derstanding or  m  using  lang^iage  spoken  or 
written  which  disorder  may  mar.ifest  Itaelf 
in  imperfect  ability  to  listen,  think,  arpeak, 
read,  write  spell,  or  do  mathematical  cal- 
culations Such  disorders  Include  such  con- 
diuons  as  perceptual  handlcape.  brain  In- 
jury, minimal  bram  dysfunction,  dyslexia, 
and  devel.pmental  aphasia  Such  term  does 
not  include  children  who  have  learning  prob- 
lems which  are  primarily  the  result  of  visual, 
hearing,  or  motor  handicaps,  of  mental  re- 
tardation, of  emotional  disturbance,  or  of 
environmental  disadvantage 

Bl-RE.ir    FOR    EDUCATION    ANO    TSAININC    OF    THE 
HANBlCAPPn) 

Sec  603  There  shall  be.  within  the  Office 
Of  Education,  a  bureau  for  the  educaUon  and 
training  of  the  handicapped  which  shall  be 
the  principal  agency  m  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion for  administerini!  and  carrying  out  pro- 
grams and  projects  relating  to  the  education 
and  trainlni?  of  the  handicapped,  Including 
programs  and  projects  for  the  training  of 
teachers  of  the  handicapped  and  for  research 
In  such  education  and  tralrung 

NATIONAl.  ADVISORY  COMMnTEX  ON 
HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

Sec  604  >ai  The  Commissioner  shall  es- 
tablish In  the  Office  of  Education  a  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren, consisting  of  fifteen  members,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Commi.ssloner  At  least  eight 
of  such  members  shall  be  persons  aflllnted 
with  edudtional  training,  or  research  pro- 
grams for  the  handicapped. 


(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  review 
the  admlnlstrauon  and  operation  of  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  utle  and  other 
provisions  of  law  administered  by  the  Com- 
missioner with  respect  to  handicapped  chil- 
dren, including  their  effect  in  improving  the 
educational  attainment  of  such  children, 
and  m.ike  recommend.itlons  for  the  improve- 
ment of  such  administration  and  operation 
with  respect  to  such  children  Such  recom- 
mendatU'ns  shall  take  Into  consideration  ex- 
perience (lained  under  this  and  other  Federal 
progriims  for  h,\ndlcapf>ed  children  and,  to 
the  extent  approprl.ite  experience  gained 
under  o:her  public  and  private  programs  for 
handicipped  children  The  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shall  friim  time  to  time  make  such 
recommendauons  as  it  may  deem  appropriate 
to  the  Commissioner  and  shall  make  an  an- 
nual report  of  Its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Commissioner  not  later  than 
March  31  of  each  year  The  Commissioner 
shall  transmit  each  such  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary together  with  his  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations, and  the  Secretary  shall  trans- 
mit such  report,  comments  and  recommen- 
dauons to  the  Congress  together  with  any 
comments  or  recommendations  he  may  have 
with  respect  thereto 

ACQtasmON   or  EgUIPMENT   AND  CONSTRDCTION 
OF   NECESSAHT  rACIUTIES 

Sec  605  la)  In  the  case  of  .ijiy  program 
authorized  by  this  title,  if  the  Commissioner 
determines  that  such  program  will  be  im- 
proved by  permitting  the  funds  authorized 
for  such  program  to  be  used  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  equipment  and  the  construcUon  of 
neces-sary  facUitlee.  he  may  authorize  the 
use  of  such  funds  for  such  purposes 

(hi  If  within  twenty  years  after  the  com- 
pletion of  any  construction  i  except  minor 
rem<xlellng  or  alteration)  for  which  funds 
have  Deen  paid  pursuant  to  a  grant  or  con- 
tract under  this  Utle  the  facility  constructed 
ceaees  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  for  which 
l-  wa.s  constructed,  the  United  States,  unless 
the  Secretary  determines  that  there  Is  good 
cau.se  for  releasing  the  recipient  of  the  funds 
from  Its  obllga'ion.  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
cover from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of 
the  facility  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  then  value  of  the  fi..nlliy  as  the 
amount  of  such  Federal  funds  bore  to  the 
cost  of  the  portion  of  the  facility  financed 
with  such  funds  Such  value  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  agreement  of  the  parties  or  by 
action  brought  In  fhe  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  in  whl.h  th?  facilry 
is  situated 

Past  B— A.ssistance  to  States  r<3R  Education 
OF  Handicapped  Children 
authorization 
Sec    611    I  a'   The  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized to  make  gruits  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  p-Art  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  States  in   the  InltlaUon.  exp.inslon    and 
improvement    of   programs   and    projec's    for 
the  education  of  handicapped  children  at  the 
preschool,  elementary  and  secondary  school 
levels 

(bi  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  un- 
der this  part  there  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30  1971.  »210OOi)0OO  for  the 
fiscal  vear  ending  June  30.  1972  1220  000  000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973  and 
»230.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1974 

allotment    of    fXNDS 

Sec  612  (a)(li  There  la  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year 
for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  an 
amount  equal  to  not  more  than  3  per  cen- 
tum of  the  amount  appropriated  for  such 
year  for  payments  to  States  under  section 
611  lb)  The  Commissioner  ?hall  allot  the 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph  among — 

(Ai    Puerto  Rico,  Ouam.  American  Samoa, 


the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Truat  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islanda.  according  to  their 
respective  needs,  and 

(B)  for  each  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to 
July  1.  1972,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
according  to  the  need  for  such  assistance  for 
the  education  of  handicapped  children  on 
reservations  serviced  by  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  operated  for  Indian  children 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
terms  upon  which  payments  for  such  pur- 
poses shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  be  determined  pursuant  to 
such  criteria  as  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines will  best  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  part 

(2)  From  the  total  amount  appropriated 
purauant  to  section  611(b)  for  any  flacal 
year  the  Oommlasloner  shall  allot  to  each 
State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  such  amount  as  the  number  of  children 
aged  three  to  twenty-one,  inclusive.  In  the 
State  bears  to  the  number  of  such  children 
m  all  the  Stales,  except  that  no  State  rtiall 
be  allotted  leaa  than  »200.000  or  three- tenths 
of  1  per  centum  at  such  amount  available 
for  allotment  to  the  States,  whichever  is 
greater  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph  and 
subsection  (b).  the  term  "State"  shall  not 
Include  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(b)  The  number  of  children  agwd  three  to 
twenty-one.  Inclusive,  in  any  State  and  In  all 
the  States  ahaU  be  determined,  for  purposes 
of  this  section,  by  the  Commissioner  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data 
available  to  him, 

(c)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Oommlssloner  determines  will  not 
t)e  required  for  that  year  shall  be  available 
for  re&llotznent,  from  time  to  time  and  on 
such  dates  during  such  year  as  the  Oommls- 
sloner may  &i.  to  other  States  in  proportion 
to  the  original  allotments  to  such  States 
under  arubsecUon  (a)  for  that  year,  but  with 
such  proporUonate  amount  for  any  of  such 
other  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  It 
exceeds  the  sum  the  Commissioner  estimates 
such  State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for 
such  year;  and  the  total  of  such  reductions 
shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among  the  States 
whose  proportionate  amounts  were  not  so 
reduced  Any  amount  reallotted  to  u  State 
under  this  subsection  during  a  year  shall  be 
deemed  part  of  Its  allotment  under  subsec- 
tion I  a)  for  that  year, 

STATE     PLANS 

Sec  613  la)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  grants  under  this  part  shall  submit 
to  the  Commissioner  through  Its  Slate  edu- 
cational '.gency  a  State  plan  irot  part  of  any 
other  plan)  in  such  detail  as  the  Commis- 
sioner deems  necesoary.  Such  State  plan 
shall— 

(1)  set  forth  such  policies  and  procedures 
as  will  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that 
funds  paid  to  the  State  under  this  part  will 
be  expended  (A)  either  directly  or  through 
individual,  or  combinations  of.  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  solely  to  initiate,  expand,  or 
improve  programs  and  projects,  including 
preschool  programs  and  projects,  il)  which 
are  designed  to  meet  the  special  educational 
and  related  needs  of  handicapped  children 
throughout  the  Slate,  and  (11)  which  are  of 
sufficient  size,  scope,  and  quality  (taking  into 
consideration  the  special  educational  needs 
of  such  children!  as  to  give  reasonable  prom- 
ise of  substantial  progress  -ow  ird  meeting 
those  needs,  and  (B)  for  the  proper  and  effi- 
cient administration  of  the  State  plan  (in- 
cluding State  leadership  activities  and  con- 
sultative services),  smd  for  planning  on  the 
State  and  local  level:  Provided,  That  the 
amount  expended  for  such  administration 
and  planning  shall  not  exceed  5  per  centum 
of  the  amount  allotted  to  the  State  for  any 
fl>cal  vear  or  $100,000  ($35,000  In  the  case  of 
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the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific),  whichever  Is 
greater: 

(2)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that,  to 
the  extent  consistent  with  the  number  and 
location  of  handicapped  children  In  the  State 
who  are  enrolled  In  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  provision  will  be  made  for 
participation  of  such  children  In  programs 
assisted  or  carried  out  under  this  part; 

(3)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that  the 
control  of  funds  provided  under  this  part, 
and  title  to  property  derived  therefrom,  shall 
be  in  a  public  agency  for  the  uses  and  pur- 
poses provided  In  this  part,  and  that  a  pub- 
lic agency  will  administer  such  funds  and 
property; 

1 4)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  which 
provide  satisfactory  assurance  that  Federal 
funds  made  available  under  this  part  will  be 
so  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent 
practical,  increase  the  level  of  State,  local, 
and  private  funds,  expended  for  the  educa- 
tion of  handicapped  children,  and  In  no  case 
supplant  such  SUte,  local,  and  private 
funds; 

(5)  provide  that  effective  procedures,  In- 
cluding provision  for  appropriate  objective 
measurements  of  educational  achievement, 
will  be  adopted  for  evaluating  at  least  an- 
nually the  effectiveness  of  the  programs  in 
meeting  the  special  educational  needs  of, 
and  providing  related  services  for,  handi- 
capped children; 

(6)  provide  that  the  State  educational 
agency  will  be  the  sole  agency  for  admin- 
istering or  sujjervlslng  the  administration 
of  the  plan; 

(7)  provide  for  (A)  making  such  reports. 
In  such  form  and  containing  such  Informa- 
tion, as  the  Commissioner  may  require  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  part.  In- 
cluding reports  of  the  objective  measure- 
ments required  by  clause  (5)  of  this  sub- 
secUon.  and  (B)  keeping  such  records  and 
for  affording  such  access  thereto  as  the  Oom- 
mlssloner may  find  necessary  to  assure  the 
correct nees  and  verification  of  such  reports 
and  proper  disbursement  of  Federal  funds 
under  this  part; 

(8)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that 
such  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  pro- 
cedures will  be  adopted  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and  ac- 
counting for.  Federal  funds  paid  under  this 
part  to  the  State,  including  any  such  funds 
paid  by  the  State  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies; 

(9)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that 
funds  paid  to  the  SUte  under  this  part  shall 
not  be  made  available  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren eligible  for  assistance  under  section  103 
(a)  i5i  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965: 

(10)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that 
effective  procedures  will  be  adopted  for  ac- 
quiring and  disseminating  to  teachers  of. 
and  administrators  of  programs  for,  handi- 
capped children  significant  Information  de- 
rived from  educational  research,  demonstra- 
tion, and  similar  projects,  and  for  adopting, 
where  appropriate,  promising  educational 
practices  developed  through  such  projects; 
and 

(11)  contain  a  statement  of  policies  and 
procedures  which  will  be  designed  to  insure 
that  all  education  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped in  the  State  will  be  properly  coordi- 
nated by  the  persons  In  charge  of  special 
education  programs  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren in  the  State  educational  agency. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  which  he  determines  meets  the 
requirements  and  purp)Oses  of  this  part. 

(c)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  ap- 
prove any  State  plan  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year  unless  the  plan  has, 
prior  to  its  submission,  been  made  public  as 
a  separate  document  by  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  and  a  reasonable  opportunity 


has  been  given  by  that  agency  for  comment 
thereon  by  Inta-ested  persons  (as  defined  by 
regulation).  The  State  educational  agency 
shall  make  public  tbe  plan  as  finaUy  ap- 
proved. The  Commissioner  shall  not  finally 
disapprove  any  plan  submitted  under  this 
section  or  any  modification  thereof,  without 
first  affording  the  State  educational  agency 
submitting  the  plan  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(2)  Whenever  the  Commisaloner.  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  such  State  agency,  finds — 

(A)  that  the  State  plan  has  been  so 
changed  that  tt  no  longer  complies  with  the 
provisions  of  this  part,  or 

(B)  that  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision  or  with  any  require- 
ment set  forth  In  the  application  of  a  local 
educational  agency  approved  pursuant  to 
such  plan, 

the  Commissioner  shall  notify  the  agency 
that  further  payments  will  not  be  made  to 
the  State  under  this  part  (or  In  his  discre- 
tion, that  further  payments  to  the  State  will 
be  limited  to  programs  or  projects  under  the 
State  plan,  or  portions  thereof,  not  affected 
by  tbe  failure,  or  that  the  State  educational 
agency  shall  not  make  further  payments  un- 
der this  part  to  specified  local  agencies  af- 
fected by  tbe  failure)  imtU  he  is  satisfied 
that  there  Is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to 
comply.  Until  be  Is  so  satisfied,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  make  no  further  payments  to 
the  State  under  this  part  (or  shall  limit  pay- 
ments to  programs  or  projects  under,  or 
parts  of,  the  State  plan  not  affected  by  the 
failure,  or  payments  by  the  State  educational 
agency  under  this  part  shall  be  limited  to 
local  educational  agencies  not  affected  by 
the  failure,  as  the  case  may  be). 

(d)  ( 1 )  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
Commissioner's  final  action  with  respect  to 
the  approval  of  its  State  plan  submitted 
under  subsection  (a)  or  with  his  final  action 
under  subsection  (c) .  such  State  may.  within 
sixty  days  after  notice  of  such  action,  file 
with  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for 
the  circuit  in  which  such  State  is  located  a 
petition  for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of 
the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Commis- 
sioner. The  Commissioner  thereupon  shall  file 
In  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on 
which  he  based  his  action,  as  provided  in 
secUon  2112  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 

(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, if  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive:  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall 
likewise  be  conclusive  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

(3)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in 
section  1254  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  614.  From  the  amounts  allotted  to 
each  State  under  this  part,  the  Commissioner 
shall  pay  to  that  State  an  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  expended  by  the  State  In  carry- 
ing out  Its  State  plan. 

Part  C — Ckntkrs  and  Services  To  Meet 
Special  Needs  or  the  Handicapped 

REGIONAL    RZSOtraCE    CENTERS 

Sec.  621.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education.  State  educa- 
tional agencies,  or  combinations  of  such 
agencies  or  Institutions,  which  combinations 


may  include  one  or  more  local  educational 
agencies,  within  particular  regions  of  the 
United  States,  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  establishment  and  ofteratlon  of 
regional  centers  which  will  develop  and  apply 
the  best  methods  of  appraising  the  special 
educational  needs  of  handicapped  children 
referred  to  them  and  will  provide  other 
services  to  assist  in  meeting  such  needs.  Cen- 
ters established  or  operated  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  ( 1 )  provide  testing  and  educational 
evaluation  to  determine  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  handicapped  children  referred 
to  such  centers,  (2)  develop  educational  pro- 
grams to  meet  those  needs,  and  (3)  assist 
schools  and  other  appropriate  agencies,  orga- 
nizations, and  Institutions  In  providing  such 
educational  programs  through  services  such 
as  consultation  (including,  in  appropriate 
cases,  consultation  with  parents  or  teachers 
of  handicapped  children  at  such  regional 
centers) ,  periodic  reexamination  and  reevalu- 
ation  of  special  educational  programs,  and 
other  technical  services. 

(b)  In  determining  whether  to  approve  an 
application  for  a  project  under  this  section, 
the  Commissioner  shall  consider  the  need  for 
such  a  center  in  the  region  to  be  served  by 
the  applicant  and  the  capability  of  the  ap- 
plicant to  develop  and  apply,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  funds  under  this  section,  new  meth- 
ods, techniques,  devices,  or  facilities  relating 
to  educational  evaluation  or  education  of 
handicapped  children. 

CENTOS    ANT)    SERVICES    FOR    DEAT-BLIND 
CHILDSEN 

Sec.  622.  (a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  provide,  through  a  limited  ntimber  of 
model  centers  for  deaf-blind  children,  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  develop  and  bring  to  bear 
upon  such  children,  beginning  as  early  as 
feasible  in  life,  those  specialized,  intensive 
professional  and  allied  services,  methods,  and 
aids  that  are  found  to  be  most  effective  to 
enable  them  to  achieve  their  full  potential  for 
communication  with,  and  adjustment  to,  the 
world  around  them,  for  useful  and  meaning- 
ful participation  in  society,  and  for  self- 
fulfillment. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized.  up>on 
such  terms  and  conditions  (subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (d)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion) as  he  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  to  make  grants 
to  or  contracts  with  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agencies,  organizations,  or  institutions 
to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  establish- 
ment, including  construction,  which  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  shall  include  the 
construction  of  residential  facilities,  and  op- 
eration of  centers  for  deaf-bUnd  children, 

(c)  In  determining  whether  to  make  a 
grant  or  contract  under  subsection  (b).  the 
Commissioner  shall  take  into  consideration 
the  need  for  a  center  for  deaf-blind  children 
in  the  light  of  the  general  availability  and 
quality  of  existing  services  for  such  children 
in  the  jjart  of  the  country  involved. 

(d)(1)  A  grant  or  contract  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  shall  be  made  only  If  the 
Commissioner  determines  that  there  is  satis- 
factory assurance  that  the  center  will  pro- 
vide such  services  as  he  has  by  regizlation 
prescribed.  Including  at  least — 

(A)  comprehensive  diagnostic  and  evalua- 
tive services  for  deaf-blind  children: 

(b)  a  program  for  the  adjustment,  orien- 
tation, and  education  of  deaf-blind  children 
which  integrates  all  the  professional  and 
allied  services  necessary  therefore;  and 

(C)  effective  consultative  services  for  par- 
ents, teachers,  and  others  who  play  a  direct 
role  m  the  lives  of  deaf-blind  children  to 
enable  them  to  understand  the  special  prob- 
lems of  such  children  and  to  assist  in  the 
process  of  their  adjustment,  orientation,  and 
education. 

(2)  Any  such  services  may  be  provided  to 
deaf -blind  children  (and,  where  appUcable. 
other  persons)  regardless  of  whether  they  re- 
side in  the  center,  may  be  provided  at  some 
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place  other  than  the  center  and  may  In- 
clude the  provision  of  transportation  for  any 
such  children  (including  An  attendan' i  :ind 
for  parents 

E.*RLY   COrCATlON    FOR   HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

Sec  623  lai  The  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized to  arrange  by  contract,  grint  or  other- 
wise with  appropriate  public  Agencies  and 
pruate  nonprofit  organizations,  for  the  de- 
velopment and  carrying  out  by  such  agen- 
cies and  organizations  of  experimental  pre- 
school and  earlv  education  programs  for 
handicapped  children  whlcn  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  show  promise  of  promoting 
a  comprehensive  and  strengthened  approach 
to  the  special  problems  of  such  children. 
Such  programs  shall  be  distributed  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible  throughout  the  Na- 
tion and  shall  be  carried  out  both  In  urban 
and  m  rural  areas  Such  programs  shall  In- 
clude activities  and  services  designed  to  (1 1 
facilitate  the  Intellectual,  emotional,  physi- 
cal, mental,  social  and  language  development 
of  such  children,  i2i  encourage  the  panicl- 
patlon  of  the  parents  of  such  children  in 
the  development  and  operation  of  any  such 
program  and  <i)  acquaint  the  community 
to  be  served  bv  any  such  program  with  the 
problems  and  p.Dtentiantles  of  such  children 

ibi  Each  arrangement  for  developing  or 
carrying  out  a  program  authorized  by  thU 
section  -.hai;  provide  Tir  the  effective  co- 
i.rdina'ion  .'f  each  such  program  with  similar 
programs  in  the  scho<jls  of  the  cunununlty  to 
be  served  bv  such  a  program 

(Ci  No  arrangement  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  provide  for  the  payment  of  more 
than  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  developing, 
carrying  out  or  evaluating  such  a  program 
Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  in  cash  or 
in  kind,  fairlv  evaluated,  including  but  not 
limited  to.  plant    equipment,  and  services. 

RrSEARCH      INNOV.\TtON      TRADINi;,     AND    DISSFM- 

iNATtos     AcnvrrtES    o*    convtcton    with 

CeNTERS   AND   SCBVICES  rOt   THE    HANDICAPPED 

Sec  824  lai  The  Commlsaloner  Is  author- 
ized either  aa  part  of  any  grant  or  contract 
under  this  part,  or  by  separate  grant  to  or 
contract  with,  an  agency,  organization,  or 
insututlon  operating  a  center  or  providing 
a  service  which  meeu  such  requirements  as 
the  Commissioner  determines  to  be  approprt- 
a'e  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  part. 
to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  coet  of  such  acUTl- 
tles  as — 

( 1 1  research  to  identify  and  meet  the  full 
range  of  special  needs  of  handicapped 
children. 

(2)  development  or  demonstration  of  new. 
or  improvements  in  existing  methods,  ap- 
proaches, or  technique*,  which  would  con- 
tribute to  the  adjustment  and  education  of 
such  children 

(3i  training  either  directly  or  otherwise) 
of  professional  and  allied  personnel  engaged 
or  preparing  to  engage  in  programs  specifi- 
cally designed  for  such  children  including 
pavment  of  stipends  for  trainee.^  and  al- 
lowances for  travel  and  ,->ther  expenses  for 
them  and  their  dependents,   and 

.4j  dissemination  of  materials  and  infor- 
mation about  pracuces  found  etTectlve  in 
•AorSing   with   such   children 

(bi  In  milling  grants  and  contract.s  under 
this  section,  the  Commlssumer  shall  insure 
that  the  acUvltles  funded  under  such  grants 
and  contracts  will  be  ccnirdinated  »".th  sim- 
ilar acUvltles  funded  from  grants  and  con- 
tracts under  other  parts  of  this  title 

EVAI.CATIONS 

Sec  625  The  Commissioner  shall  conduct, 
either  directly  or  by  contract  with  independ- 
ent organizations,  a  thorough  and  continu- 
ing evalUAUon  of  the  efTectlvenesa  of  each 
program  assisted  under  this  part 

ACTHOalZATION     OF     APP«OP«IATIONS 

Sec  626  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  M8  500  000  for  the  fiscal  year 
endln«   June   30,    1971.    •51,500,000   for    the 


fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1972.  »66  500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  JO.  1973.  and 
$88  000  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974,  for  the  purpc*e  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part 

Part    D  -Training    Personnel    fur    the 

EDVCATION     UP     THE     HaNUKAJ'PED 
GRANTS  TO    I.ViTirrTIoNS   OP   HIGHER   EDICATION 
AND      OTHER      APPROPRIATE      INSTITfTIONS      OR 
AGENCIES 

Sec  631  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized 
to  make  grantti  to  in.stltutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  other  appropriate  nonproht  In- 
stitutions or  agencies  to  as6lst  them — 

ill  in  providing  training  uf  professional 
personnel  to  conduct  training  of  teiichers 
and  other  specialists  In  fields  related  to  the 
education   of   handicapped   children; 

2i  In  providing  training  f  >r  personnel  en- 
gaged or  preparing  to  engage  In  empluyment 
as  teachers  of  handicapped  children  us  su- 
pervlstirs  of  such  teachers,  or  as  speech  cor- 
rectlonlsts  or  other  special  personnel  pni- 
vTding  special  sernces  for  the  education  jf 
such  children,  or  engaged  or  preparing  t-i 
engage  In  research  In  fields  related  to  the 
education  of  such  children    and 

I  3  I  in  establishing  and  maintaining  schol- 
arships, with  such  stipends  and  allowances 
a-s  mav  be  determined  by  the  Commissluner. 
for  training  personnel  engaged  In  or  pre- 
paring to  engage  In  employment  as  teach- 
ers of  the  handicapped  i  r  a-s  n-lated  ^pen- 
ali-sr-"^ 

Orants  under  this  subsection  may  be  used 
by  such  instltutuns  to  assist  In  covering 
the  c<Tet  of  courses  of  training  or  study  for 
such  personnel  and  for  establishing  and 
maintaining  fellowships  or  tralneeshlpe  with 
such  stipends  and  allowances  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  Commls.sloner 

GRANTS  TO  STATE  EDfCATION*t  AGENCIES 

SEC  632  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  State  educational  agencies 
to  assist  them  in  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing, directly  or  through  grants  to  institutions 
of  higher  education  programs  for  training 
personnel  engaged  or  preparing  to  engage,  in 
emplo>-ment  as  teachers  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren or  as  supervisors  of  such  teachers  Such 
grants  shall  also  be  available  to  assist  such 
institutions  in  meeting  the  cost  of  training 
sich  personnel 

GRANTS  OB  CONTRACTS  TO  IMPROVE  aECECrTINO 
or  EDUCATIO.NAL  PERSONNll  AND  To  IMPROVE 
DISSEMINATION  Of  INPCiRMATION  CONCEKN- 
INO  EOrCATlONAL  OPPoRirNTTtES  FOB  THl 
HANDICAPPED 

Sec  633  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized 
•o  make  grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies  organi/atlons  or  iiiNtituMon.s.  or 
to  enter  inVi  contracts  with  public  or  private 
agencies,  organizat loris  or  Institutions,  for 
projects  for — 

1  1  I  encouraging  -.tuden''*  and  profes-^umal 
personnel  to  work  In  various  fields  of  educa- 
tion of  handicapped  children  and  youth 
through,  among  other  ways  developing  and 
distributing  Imagtnatue  or  innovative  ma- 
terials to  iisslst  m  recruiting  personnel  for 
such  careers,  or  publicizing  existing  forma 
of  financial  aid  which  might  enable  students 
to  pursue  such  careers,  or 

(2)  disseminating  Information  about  the 
programs,  services,  and  resources  for  the  edu- 
cation of  handicapped  children  or  providing 
referral  services,  to  parents,  teachers,  and 
other  persons  especially  Interested  in  the 
handicapped 

THAINING   OP   PHYSICAL   EDUCATORS   AND   BECBEA- 

TION     PEBSO.NNEL     FOR     HaNOKAPPED     CHILDREN 

Sec  634  The  Commlsaloner  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  assist  them  in  providing  training 
for  personnel  engaged  or  preparing  to  en- 
gage in  employment  as  physical  educators  or 
recreation  personnel  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren or  as  educators  or  supervisors  of  such 


personnel,  or  engaged  or  preparing  to  engage 
in  research  or  teaching  In  fields  related  to 
the  physical  education  or  recreation  of  such 

children 

REPORTS 

Sec  635  Eeu-h  recipient  of  a  grant  under 
this  part  during  any  h-cal  year  shall,  after 
the  end  of  such  fiscal  yeiir.  submit  a  report 
to  the  CommLs  loner  Such  report  shall  be  in 
such  form  and  detail  i>nd  contain  such  In- 
formation as  the  Commissioner  determines 
Ui  be  appropriate 

AfTHOBlZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  636.  There  are  autliorlzed  to  be  appro- 
priated for  carrj-lng  out  this  part.  »69 .500.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  $87.- 
000000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1972.  $103,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973,  and  $120,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30.  1973.  and  $120,500,000 
for  the   fiscal   year  ending  June  30.   1974 

Part  E— Research  ts  the  Edccatiow  or  the 

Handicapped 
research  and  demonstration  projects  in 
edtcation  of  handicapped  children 
Sec  641  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized 
to  make  grant',  to  Statoe.  State  or  local  edu- 
I MtJonai  agencies,  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, and  other  public  or  nonprofit  private 
tducatlonal  or  research  agencies  and  organi- 
zations, and  to  make  contracts  with  States, 
State  or  local  educational  agencies.  Institu- 
tions of  higher  e<lucatlon,  and  other  public 
or  private  educational  or  research  agencies 
.ind  orgamzatlons.  for  research  and  related 
jiurp<fces  and  to  condurt  rese;irch.  surveys, 
(■r  demonstrations,  relating  to  education  of 
handicapped  children 

RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS  IN 
PHYSICAL  EDVCATlON  AND  RECREATION  FOR 
HANDICAPPED    CHH-DREN 

Sec  642  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  States,  State  or  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, and  other  public  or  nonprofit  private 
educational  or  research  agencies  and  organi- 
zations, sind  to  make  ct-ntracts  with  St.ites, 
State  or  local  educational  agencies.  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  and  other  public 
or  private  educational  or  research  agencies 
and  organizations,  for  research  and  related 
purposes  relating  to  physical  education  or 
recreation  for  handlcappied  children,  and  to 
conduct  research,  surveys,  or  demonstrations 
relating  to  physical  education  or  recreation 
for  handicapped  children 

PANELS  OF   EXPEHTS 

Sec.  643  The  Oommiseloner  shall  from 
time  to  time  appoint  panels  of  experts  who 
are  competent  to  evaluate  various  types  of 
research  or  demonstration  projects  under 
this  part,  and  shall  occure  the  advice  and 
recommendations  of  cne  such  panel  before 
making  any   grant   under   this  part 

ACTHOBIZATION    OF    APPBOPBIATIONS 

Sec  644  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $27,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1971.  $35,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30.  1972,  $45,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973,  and  $53.- 
500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
part 

Part   F— Instructional   Medla   fob   the 
Handicapped 

PUBPOSE 

Sec  651  (ai  The  purposes  of  this  part  are 
to  promote — 

( 1 )  the  general  welfare  of  deaf  persons 
by  (A)  bringing  to  such  persona  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  those  films 
which  play  such  an  Important  part  In  the 
general  and  cultural  advancement  of  hearing 
persons,  (B)  providing  through  these  films, 
enriched  educational  and  cultural  experi- 
ences through  which  deaf  persons  can  be 
brought  Into  better  touch  with  the  realities 
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of  their  environment,  and  (C)  providing  a 
wholesome  and  rewarding  experience  which 
deaf  persons  may  share  together;  and 

(2)  the  educational  advancement  of 
handicapped  persons  by  (A)  carrying  on  re- 
search In  the  use  of  educational  media  for 
the  handicapped,  (B)  producing  and  distrib- 
uting educational  media  for  the  use  of 
handicapped  persons,  their  parents,  their 
actual  or  potential  employers,  and  other  per- 
iAjus  directly  Involved  in  work  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  handicapped,  and  (C) 
training  persons  in  the  use  of  educational 
media  for  the  instruction  of  the  handicapped. 

captioned  films  and  edocational  media  fob 
handicapped  persons 

Sec  662.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  es- 
tablish a  loan  service  of  captioned  films  and 
educational  media  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing such  materials  available  In  the  United 
States  for  nonprofit  purposes  to  handicapped 
persons,  parents  of  handicapped  persons,  and 
other  persons  directly  involved  In  activities 
for  the  advancement  of  the  handicapped  In 
accordance  with  regulations. 

(bi    The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to — 

(li  acquire  films  (or  rights  thereto)  and 
other  educational  media  by  purchase,  lease, 
or   gift; 

(2)  acquire  by  lease  or  purchase  equip- 
ment necessary  to  the  administration  of 
this  part; 

(3  I  provide  for  the  captioning  of  films; 

(4)  provide  for  the  distribution  of  cap- 
tioned films  and  other  educational  media 
and  equipment  through  State  schools  for 
the  handicapped  and  such  other  agencies  as 
the  Commissioner  may  deem  appropriate  to 
serve  as  local  or  regional  centers  for  such 
distribution; 

(5(  provide  for  the  conduct  of  research 
In  the  use  of  educational  and  training  films 
and  other  educational  media  for  the  handi- 
capped, for  the  production  and  distribution 
of  educational  and  training  films  and  other 
educational  media  for  the  handicapped  and 
the  training  of  persons  In  the  use  of  such 
films  and  media.  Including  the  payment  to 
those  persons  of  such  stipends  (Including  al- 
lovi,-ances  for  travel  and  other  expenses  of 
such  persons  and  their  dependents)  as  he 
may  determine,  which  shall  be  consistent 
with  prevailing  practices  under  comparable 
federally  supported  programs; 

(6)  utilize  the  facilities  and  services  of 
other  governmental  agencies;   and 

(7)  accept  gifts,  contributions,  and  volun- 
tary and  uncompensated  services  of  Indi- 
viduals and  organizations. 

NATIONAL   CENTER    ON    EDUCATIONAL    MEDIA   AND 
MATERIALS    FOR    THE    HANDICAPPED 

Sec  653.  a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  an  Institution 
of  higher  education  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  a  National  Center  on  Educa- 
tional Media  and  Materials  for  the  Handi- 
capped, which  will  provide  a  comprehensive 
program  of  activities  to  facilitate  the  use  of 
new  educational  technology  In  education 
programs  for  handicapped  persons.  Including 
designing  and  developing,  and  adapting  In- 
structional materials,  and  such  other  activi- 
ties consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  part 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  In  the  agree- 
ment Such  agreement  shall — 

( 1 )  provide  that  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
Center  vrtll  be  used  solely  for  such  purposes 
as  are  set  forth  In  the  agreement; 

(2)  authorize  the  Center,  subject  to  the 
Secretary's  prior  approval,  to  contract  with 
public  and  private  agencies  and  organizations 
for  demonstration  projects;  and 

(3)  provide  for  an  annual  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  Center  which  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress. 

(b)  In  considering  proposals  from  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  enter  Into  an 
agreement  under  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  give  preference  to  Institutions — 

(1)    which  have  demonstrated  the  capa- 


bilities necessary  for  the  development  and 
evaluation  of  educational  media  for  the 
handicapped;  and 

(2)  which  can  serve  the  educational  tech- 
nology needs  of  the  Model  High  School  for 
the  Deaf  (established  under  Public  Law 
89-694) . 

AT7THORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  654.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  part,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $12,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  $15,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972, 
$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973.  and  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1974.  and  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  thereafter. 

Past    Q — Special    Pbograms    fob    Children 
WrrH  Specific  Leabninc  DiSABiLrriEs 

RESEARCH,  TRAINING,  AND  MODEL  CENTERS 

Sec.  661.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized to  make  g^nts  to,  and  contracts  with. 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  State  and 
local  educational  agencies,  and  other  public 
and  private  educational  and  research  agen- 
cies and  organizations  (except  that  no  grant 
shall  be  made  other  than  to  a  nonprofit  agen- 
cy or  organization)  in  order  to  carry  out  a 
program  of — 

(1)  research  and  related  purposes  relating 
to  the  education  of  children  with  specific 
learning  disabilities; 

(2)  professional  or  advanced  training  for 
educational  personnel  who  are  teaching,  or 
are  preparing  to  be  teachers  of.  children  with 
specific  learning  disabilities,  or  such  train- 
ing for  persons  who  are.  or  are  preparing  to 
be.  supervisors  and  teachers  of  such  person- 
nel; and 

(3)  establishing  and  operating  model  cen- 
ters for  the  improvement  of  education  of 
children  with  specific  learning  disabilities, 
which  centers  shall  (A)  provide  testing  and 
educational  evaluation  to  Identify  children 
with  learning  disabilities  who  have  been  re- 
ferred to  such  centers.  (B)  develop  .-uid  con- 
duct model  programs  designed  to  meet  the 
special  education  needs  of  such  children,  and 
(C)  assist  appropriate  educational  agencies. 
organizations,  and  Institutions  in  making 
such  model  programs  available  to  other  chil- 
dren with  learning  disabilities. 

In  making  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
section  the  Commissioner  shall  give  special 
consideration  to  applications  which  propose 
Innovative  and  creative  approaches  to  meet- 
ing the  educational  needs  of  children  with 
specific  learning  disabilities,  and  those  which 
emphasize  the  prevention  and  early  identifi- 
cation of  learning  disabilities. 

(b)  In  making  grants  and  contracts  un- 
der this  section,  the  Commissioner  shall — 

(1)  for  the  purposes  of  clause  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a),  seek  to  achieve  an  equitable 
geographical  distribution  of  training  pro- 
grams and  trained  personnel  throughout  the 
Nation,  and 

(2)  for  the  purposes  of  clause  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a) ,  to  the  extent  feasible  taking  into 
consideration  the  appropriations  pursuant  to 
this  section,  seek  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  a  model  center  In  each  of  the  States. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  and 
contracts  under  this  section  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $12,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970, 
$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1971.  and  $31,000,000  for  each  of  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1, 
1974. 

repealer 

Sec.  662.  Effective  July  1,  1971.  the  follow- 
ing provisions  of  law  are  repealed : 

(1)  That  part  of  section  1  of  the  Act  of 
September  2.  1958  (Public  Law  85-905). 
which  follows  the  enacting  clause  and  sec- 
tions 2,  3,  and  4  of  such  Act; 

(2)  The  Act  of  September  6.  1958  (Public 
Law  85-026); 


(3)  Title  VI  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  89-10); 

(4)  Titles  ni  and  V  of  the  Act  of  October 
31.   1963   (Public  Law  88-164);    and 

(5)  The  Act  of  September  30,  1968  (Public 
Law  90-538 ) , 

TITLE  VII— VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

EXTENSION    OF  PROGRAM   OF  GRANTS  FOB  SPECIAL 
PROGRAMS    FOR    DISADVANTAGED   STUDENTS 

Sec  701.  Section  102(b)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  '1970,"  the  following:  •'$50,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and 
$60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June 
30.  1972,". 

TECHNICAL    AMENDMENT 

Sec  702.  Section  103(a)  (2)  (D)  of  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1963  as  amended 
by  striking  out  "5  per  centum"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "15  per  centum". 

CLARIFYING      AMENDMENT      WITH       RESPECT      TO 
STATE     ADVISORY     COtTNCILS 

Sec  703.  Section  104(b)(1)  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  "State  board  are  elected"  the 
following:  "(including  election  by  the  State 
legislature) ". 

EXTENSION      OP      AtTTHORITY      FOB      RESIDENTIAL 
FACILJTIES 

SEC.  704,  (a)  Section  152(a)  (1)  of  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1963  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal 
years  ending  prior  to  July  1.  1972". 

(b)  Section  153(d)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1969"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "1970.  and  on  July  1. 
1971". 

PROMOTION     OF     KNOWLEDGE     OF     NU'RITUTION 

Sec  705.  SecUon  161(b)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  is  amended  by  adding 
after  "consumer  education  programs."  the 
following:  "Including  promotion  of  nutri- 
tional knowledge  and  food  use  and  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  economic  aspects  of  food 
use  and  purchase,". 

EXTENSION  OF  WORK-STUDY  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  706.  (a)  Section  181(a)  of  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1963  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "1970"  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "$45,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  and  $55,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972.". 

(b)  Section  183(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"any  succeeding  fiscal  year". 

extension  of  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 

Sec  707.  Section  191(b)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  of 
the  succeeding  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to 
July  1,  1972". 

EXTENSION  OF  PART  F  OF  THE  EDUCATION 
PROFESSIONS  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

Sec  708.  Section  556  of  the  Education 
Professions  Development  Act  (title  V  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  where  It  appears  after 
"1969,"  and  by  Inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing: "the  sum  of  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971.  and  the  sum  of 
$45,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1972". 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT 

Sec  709.  Section  104  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  of  1968  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "this  Act"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963". 
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WArvWI    or    matching    l«QUI«IMt>T    IN    THE 
VTWtMD  BOt'KD  FUOCMJlU 

S«c  801  S«cUon  408(C)(1)  ot  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  in- 
aertlng  after  the  third  sentence  thereof  the 
following:  "The  CommlMloner  may,  how- 
ever, approve  assistance  in  excess  of  such 
percentage  if  he  determines,  in  accordance 
with  regulation*  eatabllahing  objective  cri- 
teria, that  such  action  is  required  m  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  this  section 
Non-Kederal  contrtbutiona  may  be  in  cash 
or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including  bu: 
not  limited  to  plant,  equipment,  or  serv- 
ices." 

EXTSNSION  or  AtTHORIZATtilN  FOR  ADVI  ORT 
CODNCU.  CNim  SBUCATION  PROrtSSICNS  DB- 
VXLOPMXJ4T  ACT 

S«c.  802  Section  502(fi  of  the  Education 
Professions  Development  Act  i  title  V  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "two"  and  inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  "three". 

TXACHZS    CORPS    .VSS  1ST  A -N  Ct    FOR    INDIAN 
CHII.J>aSN 

Sbc.  803  The  first  sentence  of  section  513 
(0(2)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows  "Not  to  exceed 
3  per  centum  of  the  number  of  members 
of  the  Teacher  Corps  who  are  available  shall 
be  allocated  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of 
such  members  shall  be  allocated  to  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  operated 
for  Indian  children  by  the  Department  of 
Interior,  according  to  their  respective 
needs  ' 

STUDENT    TEACHER    CORPS 

Sec  804.  (at  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  encourage  high  school  and  college 
students,  parents,  and  other  community 
residents  to  volunteer  for  service  on  a  part- 
time  or  full-time  basis  as  tutors  or  Instruc- 
tional assistants  for  children  in  disadvan- 
taged areas  and  to  provide  support  by  the 
Teacher  Corps  of  volunteer  programs  to  be 
earned  out  by  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  and  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion 

(bill)  Section  511ia)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  word  and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  i  1  i .  by  deleting  the  pernxi 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  i2i  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and  . 
and  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2i  the 
following  new   parsu;raph 

■|3i  attracting  volunteers  to  serve  as  part- 
time  tutors  or  fuH-ilme  Instructional  assist- 
ants m  programs  earned  out  by  1(k<i1  educa- 
tional agencies  and  Institutions  of  higher 
education   serving  such   areas  ' 

I  2 1  Section  51 1  <  b )  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$56  000  OOO  for  each  of  the 
succeeding  flscaJ  years  ending  prior  to  July  1 
1971"  nad  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  WO, 000- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1970. 
and  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30    1971" 

ic  Paragraph  ili  of  section  513(bi  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  following  and.  for  such  periods  as  the 
Commissioner  may  prescribe  by  regulation 
persons  who  volunteer  to  serve  as  part-time 
tutors  or  full-time  Instructional  .tsslstan's  ' 

(d)  Section  513ta)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (5). 
(  6 1  and  1 7  i  as  paragraphs  •  6  >  i  7 1 .  and  i  8 ) , 
respectively,  ajid  by  inserting  after  paragraph 
(4)   the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  enter  into  contract*  or  other  arrange- 
ments with  local  educational  agencies  or 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  upon  ap- 
proval by  the  appropriate  State  educational 
agency,  under  which  provisions  (including 
payment  of  the  cost  of  such  arrangements) 
win  be  made  ( A)  to  carry  out  programs  serv- 
ing disadvantaged  areas  in  which  volunteers 


(including  high  school  and  college  students) 
serve  as  part-time  tutors  or  full-time  instruc- 
tional assistants  in  teams  with  other  Teacher 
Corps  members,  under  the  guidance  of  ex- 
perienced teachers,  but  not  In  excess  of  90 
{ser  centum  of  the  cost  of  compensation  for 
such  tutors  and  instructional  asststanu  may 
be  paid  from  Federal  funds,  and  (B)  to  pro- 
vide appropriate  training  to  prepare  tutors 
and  instructional  assistants  for  service  in 
such  programs." 

(ei  Section  514(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "paragraph  (3)  of 
section  513(a)  '  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"or  an  arrangement  with  a  locAl  educational 
agency  or  institution  of  higher  education 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (5)  of  section  513 
(a).". 

(2)  by  striking  out  In  paragraph  i2)  "Ls 
equal  to"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "does 
not  exceed",  and  by  striking  out  ■»75  per 
week"  In  such  paragraph  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$90  per  week",  and 

(b)  by  deleting  the  word  "and"  at  the  end 
of  ptaragraph  ( 1 ) .  by  deleting  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (2|  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and", 
and  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph 

"i3)  tutors  and  instructional  assistants 
shall  be  compensated  at  such  rates  as  the 
Conxmlssloner  may  determine  to  be  consist- 
ent wltn  prevailing  practices  under  compara- 
ble federally  supported  work-study  pro- 
grams " 

PROVISIONS     REI-ATED    TO    CITTED    AND    TALENTED 
CHtU>RXN 

Sec.  805  (a)  Section  521  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  (relating  to  fellow- 
ships for  teachers)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
in  the  last  sentence  thereof  after  the  words 
"handicapped  children"  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "and  for  gifted  and  talented  chil- 
dren " 

(b)  Section  1201  of  such  Act  (relating  to 
deflnltloos)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end    thereof   the   following   new   paragraph: 

"ik)  The  term  'gifted  and  talented  chil- 
dren' means,  in  accordance  with  objective 
criteria  prescnbed  by  the  Commissioner, 
children  who  have  outstanding  intellectual 
ability  or  creative  talent  the  development 
of  which  requires  special  acti.ltles  or  services 
not  ordinarily  provided  bv  local  educational 
agencies  " 

(C)(1)  The  Commissioner  of  Education 
Is  authorized  to  malS  a  study  and  Investiga- 
tion In  order  to  evaluate  the  manner  In 
which  existing  Federal  educational  as.<lst- 
ance  programs  can  be  elTeo'lvely  utilized  to 
meet  the  needs  of  gifted  and  talented  chil- 
dren and  the  extent  to  which  new  programs 
are  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  such 
children 

(2)  The  Commlseloner  shall  rep<jrt  the  re- 
sults of  such  study,  together  with  his  rec- 
ommendations, to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  .\ct 

CO.VSOLIDATION  OP  TITLE  III  OV  THE  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE  EOfCATION  ACT  (JF  1958  AND  SEC- 
TIO.N  12  OF  THE  NATIO.NAL  FOINDATION  FOR 
TJ!»  A.;TS  ANU  TUL  liUMA.MTlEs  At  T  OF 
188& 

Sec  806  (aid)  Section  303i  a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'science,  mathe- 
matics, history,  civics,  geography,  economics, 
industrial  arts  modern  foreign  language. 
EnglLsh  or  reading"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof    academic  subjects" 

i2i  Section  303(a)(5)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  fields  of  sci- 
ence mathematics,  history,  clvlca.  geogra- 
phy economics.  Industrial  arts,  modern  for- 
eign languages.  English,  and  reading"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "academic  subjects" 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  301  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  $130,- 


000.000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1120.- 
600.000"  and  by  striking  out  "$130,000,000" 
and  InserttZLg  in  lieu  thereol  "|130J>00,000". 
(b)  Section  12  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act 
of  1965  Is  hereby  rejjealed 

ADVISORY     COCNCn.    ON     RXSKARCH     AND 
DrVKlX>PMENT 

Sec.  807.  Section  2  of  the  Cooperative  Re- 
search Act  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

•'(e)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  establish 
In  the  OfHce  of  Education  an  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Research  and  Development,  consisting 
of  fifteen  members  appointed,  without  re- 
gard to  the  civil  service  laws,  by  the  Com- 
missioner with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
Commissioner  shall  apF>olnt  one  such  mem- 
ber as  Chairman.  Such  members  shall  In- 
clude persons  recognized  as  authorities  In 
the  field  of  educatlonsil  research  and  devel- 
opment or  In  related  fields 

"(2)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  advise  th« 
Commissioner  with  resptect  to  matters  of 
general  policy  arising  In  the  administra- 
tion of  this  Act." 

RESKARCH     ON      PROBLEMS     OP     FINANCING     ELE- 
MENTART     AND    SECONDARY     EDUCATION 

Sec.  808.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 
( 1 1  ineulBclent  national  concern  has  been 
focused  upon  the  escalating  operating  ex- 
penses and  construction  costs  faced  by 
school  dlstrtctB.  Including  serious  Inequities 
within  and  among  States  In  financial  support 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education: 

(2)  taxpayer  resistance  to  the  existing  tax 
structure  Is  growing  and  school  bond  issues 
and  budget  requests  are  being  rejected; 

(3)  school  districts  are  facing  serious  fl^scal 
crises  as  they  approach  or  exceed  statutory 
limits  on  taxing  and  bonding  authority;  and 

(4)  there  Is  a  need  for  additional  knowl- 
edge to  solve  these  problems. 

lb)   It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  section — 

( 1 )  to  provide  for  research  and  reports  on 
such  problems  under  the  Cooperative  Re- 
search Act;  and 

(2)  to  provide  for  a  National  Commission 
on  School  Finance  to  study  such  problems 
and  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion  and   the   Congress   within   two   years. 

(C)  Section  2(a)  of  the  Cooperative  Re- 
search Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following 

"(3)  The  Commissioner  shall,  pursuant  to 
his  authority  under  this  Act,  provide  for 
reseiirch  regarding  the  problems  of  financ- 
ing elementary  and  secondary  education. 
Such  research  shall  include,  but  not  be 
limited    to,    recommendations    concerning — 

"(A)  an  appropriate  division  of  responsi- 
bility among  local.  State  and  the  Federal 
Government  In  financing  elementary  and 
secondary  education, 

"(B)  an  appropriate  balance  of  categori- 
cal aid.  general  aid.  and  school  construction 
aid  In  the  total  Federal  responsibility  for 
fln:uiclng  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion; 

"(C)  new  approaches  to  relieve  the  fiscal 
crisis  now  facing  the  schools; 

"(D)  the  use  of  Federal  revenue  sharing 
for  supporting  elementary  .ind  secondary 
education;   and 

"(E)  methods  to  minimize  variations 
within  and  among  States  In  per  pupil  expend- 
itures for  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation 

The  Commissioner  shall  make  a  preliminary 
report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Amendments  of  1969  Identifying 
all  existing  federally  financed  research  In 
this  area  (whether  authortzed  under  this  or 
any  other  Act)  and  the  current  status  of 
such  research  Thereafter,  the  Coaunissloner 
shall  report  the  results  of.  and  recommenda- 
tions  with   respect    to.    research   under   this 
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paragraph  as  a  separate  and  distinct  part  of 
his  annual  report  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d)." 

(d)  The  Commissioner  of  Education  shall, 
not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  School  Finance.  Such  Com- 
mission shall  consist  of  fifteen  members  ap- 
ftointed  from  ( 1 )  members  of  State  and  local 
educational  agencies.  (2)  State  and  local 
government  ofllclals,  (3)  education  adminis- 
trators, (4)  teachers.  (5)  financial  experts, 
(6)  parents  with  one  or  more  children  In 
a  public  elementary  or  secondary  school,  (7) 
the  Office  of  Educfttlon,  (8)  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  (9)  other 
appropriate  fields.  The  C<»nmls6ioner  shall 
app>olnt  a  chairman  and  vice  chairman  from 
among  such  members.  Such  Commission  shall 
make  a  full  and  complete  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  financing  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  the  matters  referred  to  In  section 
2(a)  (3)  of  the  Coop>eratlve  Research  Act  (as 
amended  by  subsection  (c)  of  this  section). 
The  Commission  shall  report  the  results  of 
such  Investigation  and  study  and  its  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Commissioner  and  the 
Congress  not  later  than  two  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  F^inds  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  the  Cooperative  Re- 
search Act  and  for  the  purposes  of  section 
402  of  Public  Law  90-247  shall  be  available 
for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

PRIvn-ECE    OF   THE    FLOOR 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  before  going 
into  this  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  may  have  access  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  throughout  the 
length  of  this  debate,  without  the  normal 
limitation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  biU. 
H.R.  514.  is  the  product  of  nearly  1  year 
of  Intensive  study  and  work.  After  the 
bill  passed  the  House,  hearings  com- 
menced before  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee in  June  and  continued  for  12  days. 
Thereafter,  both  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  and  the  full  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  spent  many 
days  Ln  discussion — often  heated — on 
the  various  provisions  contained  in  the 
bill.  While  all  attitudes  could  not  be 
satisfied,  I  think  it  a  compliment  to 
the  majority  and  minority  members  of 
the  full  committee  that  the  measure  is 
brought  to  the  floor  with  unanimous 
support. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1969  constitute 
the  first  major  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  to  bring  the  multitude  of 
provisions  in  present  law  together  in 
order  to  create  a  comprehensive  Federal 
approach  to  financial  assistance  to  State 
and  local  educational  agencies. 

Our  philosophy  has  been  that  the 
best  and  most  economical  investment 
a  nation  can  make — and  the  one  on 
which  there  is  the  greatest  return — is 
education.  I  believe  it  was  William  James 
who  once  said : 

The  world  ...  is  only  beginning  to  see 
that  the  wealth  of  a  nation  consists  more 
than  in  anything  else  the  number  of  superior 
men  that  it  harbors. 

The  major  theme  which  runs  through- 
out our  bill  is  one  which  heavily  empha- 


sizes the  improvement  of  quality  in 
education.  The  amendments  made  by 
the  bill  are  designed  to  improve  quality 
in  two  ways:  First,  there  are  many 
amendments  designed  to  improve  the 
administration  of  present  education  pro- 
grams; and  second,  there  are  several 
amendments  authorizing  appropriations 
to  meet  special  needs  where  present  law 
leaves  those  needs  unmet.  The  bUl  also 
is  designed  to  take  the  initi£J  steps  to- 
ward simplification  and  codification  of 
Federal  education  laws.  It  is  hoped  that 
over  the  course  of  the  next  2  years  we 
can  develop  a  code  of  Federal  education 
laws  which  will  be  a  single  statute. 

In  its  deliberations  on  the  bill,  the 
committee  members  built  from  the  base 
of  law  pertaining  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  and  other  matters.  In 
theory  we  said,  what  has  been  enacted 
is  good.  A  solid  base  for  Federal  support 
of  our  Nation's  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  exists.  Our  role  becomes 
one  of  refinement.  In  this  vein  the  leg- 
islative oversight  function  was  one  which 
received  a  great  emphasis. 

The  committee  found,  in  general,  that 
the  provisions  of  present  law  are  viable. 
However,  we  did  find  instances  where  It 
was  clear  that  more  vigorous  executive 
action  could  have  prevented  some  prac- 
tices which  have  lessened  the  intended 
impact  of  the  original  ESEA  legislation. 

HR.  514,  as  amended,  contains  eight 
titles. 

Title  I  of  H.R.  514  contains  six  parts 
which  amend  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965.  Part  A 
relates  to  title  I  of  that  act — programs 
and  projects  to  meet  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  educationally  deprived 
children;  part  B  extends  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  of  title  n  of  that 
EMjt — school  library  resources,  textbooks, 
and  other  printed  and  published  ma- 
terials; part  C  extends  and  amends  title 
HI  of  that  act — supplementary  educa- 
tional centers  and  services;  part  D  ex- 
tends and  adds  new  authorizations  to 
title  V  of  that  act — strengthening  State 
departments  of  education;  part  E  ex- 
tends and  amends  title  VU  of  that  act — 
bilingual  education  programs;  and  part 
F  amends  the  general  provisions  of  the 
act — title  vm — extends  authorizations 
of  appropriations  for  school  dropout  pre- 
vention projects,  and  authorizes  a  pro- 
gram of  demonstration  projects  to  im- 
prove school  nutrition  and  health 
services  for  children  from  low-income 
families. 

In  general,  part  A  of  tiUe  I  of  KH. 
514  extends  the  ESEA  title  I  programs 
designed  to  meet  the  si>ecial  educational 
needs  of  educationally  deprived  children 
for  4  years,  or  through  fiscal  year  1974. 

A  major  change  contained  in  the  bill 
is  an  expansion  of  and  increases  in  the 
entitlements  under  this  program,  by 
raising  the  low  income  factor  to  $4,000, 
starting  with  fiscal  year  1973.  The  en- 
titlements under  title  I  are  ascertained 
by  counting  the  number  of  children  from 
families  with  an  annual  income  below 
a  specified  level — the  low -income  fiw:- 
tor — and  adding  to  that  number  the 
cWldren  from  families  receiving  AFDC 
paj'ments.  The  committee  believes  that 
the  present  low  income  factor  of  $3,000 
is  unrealistic  in  light  of  the  rising  cost 


of  living  with  resultant  increases  in  the 
cost  of  education.  It  was  deemed  that 
a  more  realistic  method  of  siscertaining 
entitlements  was  needed;  therefore,  the 
low-income  fswjtor  was  raised. 

In  conjunction  with  this  raise  in  the 
low-income  factor,  the  committee  con- 
sidered the  possibility  that  the  results 
of  the  census  of  1970  could  markedly 
affect  the  distribution  of  title  I  fimds; 
there  is  language  in  the  bill  which  pre- 
vents an  automatic  shifting  of  title  I 
funds  due  to  census  figures.  There  is  also 
included  in  the  bill  provision  for  a  study 
of  the  allocation  of  title  I  funds  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  This  study 
will  be  focused  upon  the  distribution  of 
funds  and  the  means  by  which  the  funds 
can  be  better  budgeted  to  meet  the  needs 
of  educationally  deprived  children.  It  is 
expected  that  upon  receiving  the  report 
from  the  Commissioner  and  the  results 
of  the  census,  the  Congress  can  then 
treat  the  question  of  aid  for  the  educa- 
tion of  disadvantaged  children  in  detail. 

The  bill  contains  a  further  amend- 
ment to  title  I  which  provides  for  a  pro- 
gram of  special  grants  to  school  districts 
serving  the  highest  concentrations  of 
children  from  low-income  families.  The 
committee  recognized  that,  while  pres- 
ent title  I  programs  help  in  providing 
a  certain  amount  of  compensatory  edu- 
cation, there  Is  a  need  for  special  effort 
in  certain  districts  where  there  is  a 
higher  than  average  incidence  of  title  I 
children.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  cost  of  such  education  grows  at  an 
increasing  rate  in  those  areas.  This  new 
program  of  special  grants  was  the  sub- 
ject of  intensive  discussion  in  the  com- 
mittee. There  was  concern  about  how  a 
program  such  as  this  would  affect  the 
maimer  in  which  the  present  title  I  funds 
are  allocated.  To  prevent  this  type  of 
outcome,  two  limitations  were  written 
into  the  legislation:  The  first  limits  the 
amount  of  funds  which  may  be  used  for 
this  program  to  15  percent  of  appro- 
priated funds  in  excess  of  $1,396  billion; 
and  two,  the  special  grants  will  only  be 
made  to  those  school  districts  with  20 
percent  or  more  title  I  pupils  or  5,000 
title  I  pupils  or  more  if  that  figure  Is  at 
least  5  percent  of  the  children  in  the 
district.  By  this  formula,  we  attempted 
to  cover  both  the  larger  urban  areas  and 
the  areas  in  which  there  is  great  rural 
poverty. 

Part  B  of  title  I  of  HJR.  514  tunends 
title  n  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  library  resources, 
textbooks,  and  other  printed  and  pub- 
lished materials.  The  provision  has  been 
of  great  assistance  to  the  children  and 
teachers  in  both  public  and  nonpublic 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Tes- 
timony developed  nothing  but  support 
for  the  program,  which  was  left  sub- 
stantially unamended. 

Part  C  of  title  I  of  H.R.  514  amends 
title  in  of  the  EHementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965 — supplemen- 
tary educational  centers  and  services. 
This  title  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  exemplary  and  innovative  programs 
aimed  at  improving  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation. Funds  allocated  under  this  title 
have  benefited  over  21,000  public  school 
districts  and  2,000  nonprofit  private 
schools.  Its  value  in  enriching  the  edu- 
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cational   offering   of    the    school    is    in- 
estimable 

The  committee,  recognizing  the  value 
of  the  program,  extended  the  authoriza- 
tion for  4  years  The  bill  also  extends 
the  set-oside  of  25  percent  of  the  funds 
for  the  direct  use  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  thus  continuing  the  direct 
SUte  administration  of  75  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated.  Thi-s  set-aside  ex- 
pired in  June  of  last  year.  However,  the 
value  of  having  direct  federally  spon- 
sored programs  of  innovative  education 
was  recognized  and  the  balanced  ap- 
proach was  retained. 

To  assure  the  participation  of  all  chil- 
dren, the  committee  adopted  a  bypass 
provision  to  insure  their  participation 
where  no  State  agency  Is  authorized  by 
law  to  do  so  This  procedure  was  deemed 
both  necessan,'  and  equitable  for  the 
intent  of  the  legislation  was  to  have  all 
children  participate 

In  connection  with  the  amendment  to 
assure  participation  of  nonpublic  school- 
children m  title  III.  I  would  like  to  .say 
that  the  committee  also  considered  lan- 
guage which  would  have  required  con- 
sultation wiUi  nonpublic  school  officials 
in  planning  and  operating  elementar>- 
and  secondary  education  programs,  if 
those  programs  authorize  the  participa- 
tion of  nonpublic  schoolchildren. 

After  reviewing  the  language  the  com- 
mittee decided  not  to  adopt  it  because  it 
was  thought  that  the  kind  of  consulu- 
tlon  considered  was  already  Implicit  In 
the  law  For  this  reason  I  am  stating 
that  for  the  purposes  of  legislative  his- 
tory the  committee  expects  that  non- 
public school  officials  will  be  consulted 
wherever  appropriate  In  the  planning, 
development,  and  operation  of  all  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams for  which  the  law  makes  provision 
for  participation  of  nonpublic  school- 
children 

Part  D  of  title  I  of  H  R  514,  contains 
amendments  to  title  V  of  the  Elemenury 
and  Secondai^f  Education  Act  of  1965 — 
strengthening  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation. This  provision  m  the  ori:;inal  bill 
expressed  the  congressional  concern  that 
a  viable  program  of  aid  to  education  re- 
quires strong  imaginative  State  depart- 
ments of  education  The  provisions  of 
this  title  were  extended  for  4  years.  A 
new  part  B  of  title  V  was  adapted  which 
would  make  grants  to  strenathen  leader- 
ship capacity  in  local  educAtional  agen- 
cies by  providing  for  technical  assistance 
to  Individual  .schools  in  such  areas  as 
education  of  the  handicapped  and  the 
disadvantaeed,  school  -oci.il  work,  and 
school  health  A  program  of  research  and 
demonstration  projects  Is  envisioned 
which  would  explore  new  educational 
Ideas  £Uid  techniques  The  great  timelag 
between  di.scovery  of  a  new  education 
system  and  its  adoption — some  say  30 
years— could  be  bypas.sed  by  this  type  of 
program 

Title  V  of  ESE.'V  is  also  amended  to 
provide  fund-s  for  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  use  In  strengtheninLr 
their  capabilities  for  educational  plan- 
ning and  evaluation  It  '.vas  fcund  that 
with  greater  emphasis  in  this  area  the 
content  of  the  educational  offering  might 
be  sharpened  and  the  programs  found 
wanting    di.-.cuntinued     As    the    cost   of 


education  rises  there  Is  a  greater  need 
for  mcreased  evaluation  capability  The 
new  program  of  grants  to  the  States  and 
local  agencies  should  bring  this  about 

In  our  quest  for  a  method  to  cnliance 
the  quality  of  education,  the  committee 
adopted,  in  addition  to  the  two  amend- 
ments to  title  V  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  a  third  which  would  establish 
National  and  State  Councils  on  Quality 
in  Education  The  NaUonal  Council  is 
intended  to  be  the  primary  agency  at  the 
Federal  level  to  provide  guidance  and 
leadership  for  Federal  agencies,  and  the 
Congress  In  evaluating,  planning,  and 
improving  the  Nations  schools.  This  new 
Council  and  Its  State  counterparts  are 
expected  to  be  the  capstone  of  the  vari- 
ous councils,  committees,  and  advisory 
boards  presently  studying  limited  fields 
In  education,  for  they  will  have  as  their 
main  function  not  the  seeking  of  more 
aid  to  education,  but  the  Insuring  that 
our  present  programs  of  aid  are  able  to 
and  do  Improve  the  education  being  re- 
ceived by  the  children. 

Part  E  of  title  I  of  H  R.  514  extends 
the  bilingual  education  program  for  4 
years  This  program  seeks  to  Insure  that 
those  children  in  the  United  Slates  who 
do  not  have  E^ngli.sh  as  a  mother  tongue 
will  not  receive  a  poorer  education  be- 
cause of  this  It  provides  funds  to  sup- 
port education  programs  which  use  the 
child's  mother  tongue,  while  at  the  same 
time  seeking  to  teach  the  student  Eng- 
lish so  that  he  can  participate  in  the 
larger  school  programs  The  bill  also 
makes  provision  for  the  mclusion  of  In- 
dian .schools  in  the  biUnsjual  program 

Part  F  of  title  I  of  H  R  514  contains 
an  extension  for  4  years  of  the  drop- 
out prevention  program  This  program 
was  first  funded  in  fiscal  year  1969.  but 
initial  reports  indicate  that  the  pro- 
grams already  funded  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  keeping  young  adults  in 
school.  and  it.s  rontinuaticn  was 
.supported 

The  committ*^e  adopted  an  amend- 
ment which  provides  for  demonstration 
projects  In  school  health  and  nutrition 
.services  for  children  from  low  income 
families  It  is  clear  that  hun^rj-  or  ill 
children  cannot  learn  The  program  pro- 
posed will  make  funds  available  for  proj- 
ects to  demonstrate  what  coordination 
between  the  already  available  P'ederal 
programs  c^n  accomplL'-h  to  improve  the 
physical  well-t>elng  of  children  This  pro- 
gram, which  will  be  closely  cxirdinated 
with  title  I  of  the  Hementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  will  bring  to- 
gether the  various  food  and  health  pro- 
grams. *ith  the  schools  as  the  focal  de- 
livery point. 

E\'idence  before  the  committee  indi- 
cated that  while  our  present  Federal 
education  prosrams  aid  certain  sroups 
of  students,  there  has  been  little  atten- 
tion ^iven  to  developing  the  talents  of 
gifted  children  Amendments  adopted  by 
the  committee  encourage  State  depart- 
ments of  education  to  increase  their  as- 
sistance for  local  programs  for  the  gifted 
under  titles  III  and  V  of  the  EHemcntary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 
There  is  also  encouragement  for  the 
grantmg  of  fellowships  to  train  teachers 
of  the  gifted  under  the  Education  Pro- 


fessions Development  Act.  By  these 
amendments  the  committee  wishes  to 
urge  the  Federal  Government  and  States 
to  examine  their  efforts  to  aid  the  gifted 
children. 

Title  II  of  H  R  514  extends  for  4  years 
Public  Law  874 — 81st  Congress — impact- 
ed aid,  construction.  This  program  Is  the 
second  largest  program  of  Federal  aid  to 
education  and  constitutes  a  very  real 
portion  of  the  operating  budgets  of  many 
school  districts  While  the  concept  of 
Impacted  aid  Is  presently  under  attack, 
and  I  am  aware  of  the  substance  and 
thrust  of  the  Battelle  Memorial  Insti- 
tute's report  in  this  connection,  the  com- 
mittee recognized  the  simple  fact  that  a 
precipitous  alteration  of  this  program 
would  seriously  disrupt  many  local  school 
systems;  and  an  extension  was  supported. 
Certain  school  districts  have  suffered, 
and  are  suffering,  financial  problems 
from  the  Impact  of  Cuban  refugees  who 
have  moved  in  their  areas  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Migration  and  Refugee 
Assistance  Act  of  1965.  The  committee 
accepted  an  amendment  which  would 
make  aid  available  to  school  districts 
having  this  type  of  Impact 

A  major  amendment  to  the  impacted 
aid  program,  providing  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  children  residing  in  low  rent  hous- 
ing projects  assisted  under  the  U.S. 
Housing  Act  of  1937  was  also  adopted. 
E\-ldence  demonstrated  that  such  an  im- 
pact was  on  a  par  with  the  present  pro- 
gram The  "in  lieu  of  taxes"  payment  to 
the  local  government  Is  believed  to  be 
inadequate  to  make  up  for  the  loss  In 
tax  revenues  due  to  the  Federal  activity. 
The  average  pajTnent  to  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  from  those  funds  is  about 
SU  per  child  while  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion may  range  from  $700  to  SI. 200  a 
year  per  child.  Therefore,  the  bill  be- 
fore you  expands  the  definition  of  Fed- 
eral property  to  include  the  public 
housing  projects. 

To  insure  against  a  sudden  shift  of 
funds  from  the  present  recipient  school 
districts,  the  legislation  guarantees  to 
each  school  district  presently  receiving 
funds  under  this  Act  the  fiscal  year  1970 
funding  level  through  fiscal  year  1972. 
Local  educational  agencies  will  receive 
payments  for  public  housing  children 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  appropria- 
tion is  in  excess  of  the  1970  level. 

Title  in  of  H  R.  514  revises  the  Adult 
Education  Act  of  1966  to  provide  for 
secondary  level  education  for  adults  who 
have  not  completed  high  school. 

While  adult  basic  education  has  been 
succes.sful  in  that  1.26  million  people 
have  participated,  it  Is  clear  that  the 
simnle  teaching  of  basic  literacy  is  not 
arlffuiate  in  today's  society.  This  revision 
would  make  a  high  school  education 
available  to  all 

To  implement  the  provisions  of  this 
expanded  program,  the  bill  requires  the 
establishment  of  a  State  advisory  coim- 
cil  on  adult  education. 

Title  IV  of  H  R  514  is  in  the  form 
of  new  legislation  known  as  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act.  This  title 
con.solidates  Into  a  single  body  of  law 
general  provLsions  for  the  administra- 
tion of  education  programs  and  author- 
ity of  the  Commission  of  Education. 
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In  title  rv.  we  have  taken  the  admin- 
istrative provisions  found  In  the  many 
education  acts  enacted  over  the  last  19 
years,  brought  them  together,  eliminated 
duplication  of  law.  coalesced  those  that 
Wire  at  variance  with  each  other,  and 
codified  It  all. 

This  codification  grows  out  of  our 
desire  for  simple,  efficient  administra- 
tion of  education  programs.  The  State 
and  local  education  officials  often  found 
unclear,  and  at  times  contradictory, 
provisions  of  law  pertaining  to  their 
programs.  Adoption  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act  will  clarify  ambi- 
guities and  we  believe  will  improve  the 
administration  of  the  programs  under 
the  authority  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

In  connection  with  the  review  of  the 
administration  of  education  programs 
and  the  development  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act.  the  committee  be- 
came concerned  with  steps  being  taken  to 
regionalize  the  administrative  fimctions 
of  the  Office  of  Education.  The  committee 
report  expresses  the  concern  of  the  com- 
mittee on  this  matter;  and  I  would  like 
to  say  in  this  statement  that  the  commit- 
tee favors  a  strong  central  Office  of  Edu- 
cation in  Washington  to  which  the  State 
and  local  educational  authorities  should 
have  direct  and  continuous  access.  Re- 
glonallzatlon  of  the  administration  of 
education  programs  can  only  screen  and 
dilute  the  interflow  with  the  State  and 
weaken  the  programs  authorized  by  law. 
In  fact,  regionallzation  will  tend  to  in- 
sert between  Washington  and  the  States 
a  third  level  of  bui^eaucracy  with  its  con- 
sequent delays  and  lack  of  uniformity  in 
the  enforcement  and  administration  of 
Federal  education  laws. 

Some  new  administrative  provisions 
are  found  in  title  IV.  A  major  addition 
to  present  law  is  a  provision  for  the  "set 
aside"  of  up  to  1  percent  of  program 
funds  for  the  evaluation  of  that  pro- 
gram. This  provision,  requested  by  the 
administration,  will  ensure  that  we  in 
Congress,  as  well  as  the  program  admin- 
istrators, will  be  in  a  position  to  know 
whether  the  various  programs  are  in 
truth  successful.  This  Is  a  major  step,  for 
one  of  the  controversies  around  the  Fed- 
eral programs  has  been  the  lack  of  eval- 
uation material.  Indeed,  with  this  set 
aside,  we  shall  know  whether  we  are 
receiving  our  money's  worth. 

Title  V  of  H.R.  514  amends  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  and 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  ex- 
tend and  expand  the  concent  of  student 
loan  forgiveness  for  public  service. 

The  committee  recognized  that  there 
is  a  need  to  insure  that  young  teachers 
will  opt  not  only  for  a  career  in  teaching, 
but  also  for  teaching  where  they  are 
needed,  in  the  most  disadvantaged 
schools.  To  attain  this  end.  the  commit- 
tee adopted  provisions  wiiich  provide  for 
the  forgiveness  of  both  the  national  de- 
fense student  loans  and  loans  made  im- 
der  the  guarantee  provisions  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  Varjing 
schedules  of  forgiveness  have  been 
adopted  which  put  a  premium  on  teach- 
ing in  disadvantaged  schools  and  schools 
for  the  handicapped.  These  provisions 
continue  the  forgiveness  portions  of  the 
present  law  of  both  types  of  loans  for 


service  in  the  Armed  Forces  by  an  in- 
dividual entering  the  service  after  the 
loans  were  made. 

Title  'VI  of  the  bUl  consolidates  all 
programs  ol  education  for  the  handi- 
capped which  are  administered  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  into  a  single 
statute. 

In  1966,  this  committee  recommended, 
and  Congress  enacted,  title  VI  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  as  a  major  step  in  making  .^^pecial 
educational  services  available  to  handi- 
capped children  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  Since  that  time,  Congress 
has  expanded  the  Federal  commitment  in 
education  of  the  handicapped  by  author- 
izing special  programs  for  the  deaf- 
blind,  regional  resource  centers,  special 
preschool  programs,  and  a  National 
Media  Center  for  the  Handicapped.  In 
addition,  funds  authorized  by  title  III  of 
the  EHementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  and  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  have  been  earmarked 
for  special  programs  for  handicapped 
children. 

These  many  provisions  have  been 
codified  Into  one  body  of  law  which  will 
insure  efficient  administration  of  the 
many  programs  administered  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education  for  the  Handicapped. 

A  new  section  has  been  incorporated 
into  the  codification  which  provides  for 
special  programs  for  children  with  spe- 
cific learning  disabilities.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  3  percent  of  the  school  popu- 
lation suffers  from  a  handicap  which 
prevents  them  from  fully  realizing  their 
potential.  While  the  child  may  read  ex- 
cellently, his  mathematical  ability  Is 
faulty.  Research  indicates  that  this  type 
of  learning  disability  is  correctable.  How- 
ever, Federal  legislation  has  not  recog- 
nized such  learning  disabilities  as  a  sepa- 
rate identifiable  grouping.  The  proposed 
legislation  not  only  recognizes  this 
handicap  but  also  provides  for  a  program 
of  research,  teacher  training  and  model 
centers  for  these  children. 

Title  'Vn  of  H.R.  514  extends  several 
vocational  education  programs  to  make 
them  coterminous  with  the  main  body  of 
vocational  education  legislation.  The  pro- 
grams involved  are:  First,  special  pro- 
grams for  vocational  education  for  dis- 
advantaged students;  second.  State  pro- 
grams of  residential  vocational  school 
facilities;  third,  the  program  of  interest 
subsidy  grants  for  residential  schools: 
fourth,  vocational  education  work-study 
programs ;  fifth,  the  curriculum  develop- 
ment programs;  and  sixth,  teacher- 
training  programs  for  vocational  educa- 
tion teachers — part  F  of  the  Education 
Professions  Development  Act.  Title  VII 
also  contains  technical  and  clarifying 
amendments  to  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963  and  related  legislation. 

The  committee  recommends  the  con- 
tinuation of  these  six  programs.  They 
are  essential  if  vocational  education  is 
to  be  updated  and  revitalized  as  envi- 
sioned by  the  amendment  of  1968. 

Title  'Vm  of  H.R.  514  contains  mis- 
cellaneous provisions.  A  waiver  of  the 
matching  requirement  in  the  Upward 
Bound  program  was  adopted.  The  Higher 
Education  Amendments  of  1968  trans- 
ferred the  Upward  Bound  program  from 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 


the  Office  of  Education.  The  law  con- 
tains a  requirement  that  there  be  a  non- 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
contains  provisions  which  permit  the 
waiving  of  the  non-Federal  share  re- 
quirement and  the  use  of  contributions 
in  kind  to  satisfy  the  non-Federal  share 
requirement.  These  provisions  were  not 
included  in  the  transfer.  Section  801 
amends  section  408(c)(1)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  provide  for 
waiver  of  the  non-Federal  share  require- 
ment in  the  Upward  Bound  program  and 
to  permit  the  use  of  contributions  in 
kind  to  satisfy  that  requirement. 

In  cormection  with  the  transfer  of  the 
Upward  Bound  program  I  understand 
that  there  has  been  some  confusion  about 
the  authorities  which  were  transferred 
in  the  Higher  Education  Amendments 
of  1968.  The  committee  report  seeks  to 
clarify  the  scope  of  the  authority  which 
was  transferred  in  the  Upward  Bound 
program  to  the  Talent  Search  program 
with  respect  to  grantees.  The  report 
makes  clear  that  organizations  such  as 
the  Fellowship  of  Concerned  University 
Students  which  assist  Upward  Bound 
graduates  in  gaining  admission  to  col- 
lege are  eligible  grantees  under  the  Tal- 
ent Search  program  and  that  that  type 
of  project  is  intended  to  be  funded. 

The  bill  also  amends  title  V-B-I  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  which  au- 
thorizes the  Teacher  Corps.  The  amend- 
ments authorize  a  new  component,  the 
Student  Teacher  Corps;  adjust  the  salary 
rate  for  members  of  the  Teacher  Corps, 
and  increase  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  program. 

In  recent  years,  college  students  have 
volunteered  by  the  tens  of  thousands  for 
tutorial  programs.  However,  these  pro- 
grams have  often  lacked  the  careful 
training,  selection,  and  Integration  into 
school  programs  and  community  life  es- 
sential for  success  in  teaching  children 
from  poverty  homes. 

A  new  movement  has  also  begun  that 
uses  high  school,  junior  high  sch(X)l,  and 
in  some  cases  even  elementary  school 
pupils  from  the  higher  grades  in  tutor- 
ing their  younger  school  mates.  Careful 
research  shows  that  such  tutorial  pro- 
grams are  very  successful,  both  for  tutor 
and  tutee. 

These  amendments  are  designed  to 
provide  an  opportunity  to  expand  these 
programs  at  the  local  level  in  conjunc- 
tion with  local  Teacher  Corps  projects. 

The  committee  considered  recom- 
mendations for  consolidation  of  various 
education  programs.  The  programs  con- 
sidered were  the  programs  authorized  by 
titles  II  and  in  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  titles  m-A 
and  V-A  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958,  and  section  12  of  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Act  of  1965.  The  committee 
recommends  that  these  programs  be 
retained  with  their  present  separate  au- 
thorizations at  this  time  with  one  excep- 
tion. Section  12  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of 
1965  has  a  very  small  authorization  of 
$500,000  and  has  not  been  fimded.  Since 
the  program  is  very  similar  to  that  au- 
thorized by  title  III-A  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  there  appears  to 
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be  no  reason  to  maintain  two  separate 
Instructional  media  progrrams.  Section 
804  of  the  bill  consolidates  these  two 
programs  by  deleting  the  categories  of 
subjects  m  title  in  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  and  providing  that 
equipment  may  be  purchased  in  any  aca- 
demic subject 

Section  803  of  the  bill  requires  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  make  a 
study  of  the  educational  needs  of  gifted 
and  talented  children  It  is  expected  that 
this  study  will  be  conducted  by  persons 
having  special  expertise  in  the  area  of 
educating  gifted  and  talented  children 
The  study  will  assess  the  eflectiveness  of 
existing  Federal  programs  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  those  children  and  will  be  ac- 
companied by  recommendations  for  new 
legislation  specifically  designed  to  make 
financial  assistance  available  for  educa- 
tion programs  for  gifted  and  talented 
children. 

The  final  provision  of  the  bill  provides 
for  a  National  Contunission  on  School 
Plnancing  to  study  problems  related  to 
the  financing  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  and  amends  the  Coopera- 
Uve  Research  Act  to  require  the  Com- 
missioner to  pronde  for  research  regard- 
ing such  problems.  Funds  available  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Cooperative  Research 
Act  and  for  the  purposes  of  section  402 
of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act 
shall  be  available  to  enable  the  Conunis- 
sioner  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
National  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  large,  some 
would  say.  massive  bill.  I  have  touched 
on  what  I  consider  to  be  the  high  pomts 
of  the  bill,  noting  the  major  amend- 
ments and  additions  to  present  programs 
The  committef-  has  supported  a  bill 
which  is  an  attack  on  the  problems  of 
education  in  our  country  today.  It  is  a 
distillation  of  advice  and  counsel  from 
many  sources,  and  In  certain  areas  a 
compromise  between  conflicting  opin- 
ions. However.  Mr  President,  we  lay  this 
before  the  Senate  confident  that  its  en- 
actment will  effectively  benefit  millions 
of  schoolchildren — public  and  private — 
urban  and  rural — throughout  oiir  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr  President,  education 
is  a  foremost  priority  in  our  country.  The 
success  of  our  schools  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  our  form  of  government  So 
m£u\y  of  the  problems  that  face  us  with- 
in our  Nation  can  only  be  solved  by  more 
and  better  education  for  our  people  The 
bUl  which  we  are  considering  today.  H  R 
514.  amends  and  extends  the  authonzm:,' 
legislation  for  the  major  Federal  efforts 
in  education  One  of  the  largest  and.  in 
my  estimation,  one  of  the  most  effective 
of  the  programs  included  in  this  measure 
is  that  of  aid  to  federally  impacted  areas 
under  Public  Law  874 

I  have  always  been  a  firm  supporter 
of  the  Public  Law  874  program  I  feel 
that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  make  some  provision  for  the 
alleviation  of  the  burden  imposed  upon 
an  area  by  the  presence  of  substantial 
Federal  activity  This  program  has 
proven  effective  m  achieving  this  pur- 
pobe  and  over  Its  20-year  history  has 
been  amended  and  enlarged  In  scope 
several  times.  The  present  bill  calls  for 
an  additional  enlargement  of  the  scope 


of  the  Public  Law  874  and  Public  Law 
815  programs  to  include  impact  funds  for 
children  residing  in  low-rent  public  hous- 
ing   As  far  as  school  districts  are  con- 
cerned, these  housing  projects  have  the 
same  effect  as  Federal   installations  In 
that  the  school  system  finds  itself  with  a 
significant  percentage  of  its  students  liv- 
ing on  nontaxable  property    The  pay- 
ments  made   in   lieu   of   taxes   come   to 
about  $11  per  child  for  children  living  In 
public  housint'  while  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion per  child  may  be  from  $700  to  $1,200 
Becaase  the  need  in  such  a  case  is  clear 
and  because  the  Impacted  aid  proeram 
has  greatly  benefitted  our  schools,  I  am 
m  favor  of  extending  this  concept  to  m- 
clude  students  dwelling  In  federally  In- 
sUtuted  housing  projects    Important  as 
thus  is.  however.  It  would  be  unfortunate 
If.    in   expanding   the   entitlements,   we 
spread  the  funds  too  thm  to  have  bene- 
ficial effect  anywhere    The  provision  In 
the  bill  for  Insuring  to  local  education 
agencies   funding   at   the   present   level 
through  fiscal  year  1972  and  for  making 
payments  for  children  residing  in  low- 
rent  public  housing  only  to  the  extent 
that  appropriations  are  above  the  1970 
level    guards    against   precipitous   over- 
extension of  the  program. 

The  single  largest  Federal  effort  in 
education  is  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Act.  The  purpose  of  this  title 
Is  to  provide  funds  for  programs  for  the 
educationally  dlsadvanUged  Because  of 
the  correlation  between  low-Income  levels 
and  educational  underachlevement.  the 
distribution  formula  for  title  I  attempts 
to  concentrate  funds  in  areas  where  there 
are  heavy  populations  of  children  from 
low  income  families. 

To  measure  this  concentration,  the 
title  I  formula  counts  children  on  the 
basis  of  two  factors:  First,  1960  census 
estimates  of  the  number  of  .school-age 
children  from  low-income  families:  and 
second,  the  number  of  school-age  chil- 
dren whose  families  receive  more  than 
$2,000  in  payments  for  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children— AFDC  Fur- 
thermore, the  payments  are  figured  on 
thf  basis  of  a  Federal  percentage,  50  per- 
cent, of  the  State's  average  annual 
per  pupil  expenditure  or  of  the  national 
average  annual  inr  pupil  expenditure, 
whichever  is  greater  There  are  several 
problems  caused  by  this  formula.  For 
one  thing,  at  the  inception  of  the  pro- 
tjram  in  1965.  the  census  figures  were 
already  6  years  old;  today,  they  are  10 
years  out  of  date  In  the  past  10  years 
the  number  of  school-age  children  in 
low-Income  families  has  undoubtedly  In- 
creased, and  the  concentrations  have 
shifted  both  within  the  several  States 
and  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  use  of  the  AFDC  count  also  causes 
problems  There  are  12  States— Ala- 
bama. Arizona,  Arkansas,  Florida. 
Georgia,  Maine,  Mississippi.  New  Mexico. 
South  Carolina.  Tennessee,  Texas,  and 
Wyommg — that  cannot  count  any  AFDC 
children  for  payment  under  title  I.  In 
these  States,  there  are  many  children 
ineligible  to  be  counted  for  title  I  aid 
whose  situations  are  no  better  and.  In 
many  cases,  demonstrably  worse  than 
those  of  children  whose  families  are 
receiving  more  than  $2,000  In  AFDC  pay- 
ments. 
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There  Is  something  of  a  problem,  too. 
In  basing  the  title  I  payment  on  50  per- 
cent of  the  State's  per  pupil  expenditure. 
CerUlnly  the  costs  of  quality  education 
vary  somewhat  from  State  to  State,  but 
the  State's  ability  to  meet  those  costs 
varies  also.  Under  the  present  scheme, 
the  States  best  able  to  meet  the  costs  of 
education  receive  the  largest  sums.  Brief- 
ly, the  rich  get  richer. 

I  do  not  have  the  solutions  to  all  of 
these  problems.  The  solutions  will  take 
much  thought,  considerable  work,  and 
statistics  which  are  not  presently  avail- 
able, such  as  the  1970  census  figures.  But 
we  all  should  be  aware  of  these  problems 
and  work  to  solve  them  If  this  program 
is  to  be  made  responsive  to  the  need 
which  it  was  conceived  to  meet. 

Another  section  of  this  bill  particular- 
ly concerns  my  own  State.  Texas  has  a 
large  population  of  citizens  of  Mexican- 
American  heritage.  In  many  communi- 
ties. Spsmish  Is  spoken  In  the  home,  and 
often  a  child  Is  of  school  age  before  he 
ever  hears  the  English  language.  This 
situation  presents  a  special  problem  for 
the  schools,  a  problem  that  title  VII  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  aims  to  correct.  Bilingual  and 
blcultural  education  can,  I  believe,  sal- 
vage many  students  of  enormous  poten- 
tial who  drop  out  simply  because  the 
language  used  for  instruction  in  the 
schools  is  unfamiliar  to  them.  Presenta- 
tion of  subject  material  in  their  mother 
tongue  and  in  English  will  help  these 
students  over  the  initial  hurdle,  hold 
their  Interest,  and  improve  their  skill  In 
both  languages.  In  fiscal  year  1969  there 
were  19  bilingual  education  projects  in  x: 
Texas  serving  over  12.000  participants.  g 
This  program  is  still  too  young  for  us  to 
assess  its  effects  fully.  However,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  has  great  potential  and 
heartily  concur  in  its  extension. 

In  H.R.  514  we  will,  no  doubt,  once 
again  authorize  advanced  funding  of 
education  prosrams.  This  concept  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  Congress  repeated- 
ly, but  very  rarely  hsis  anything  come 
of  it.  Education  programs  are  funded 
later  and  later  every  year,  and  educators 
and  school  administrators  often  cannot 
plan  on  this  money  and  cannot  budget 
it  to  the  best  advantage.  For  this  reason. 
I  believe  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  iMr.  SpokO 
to  form  a  commission  to  Investigate  the 
means  of  implementing  the  advanced 
funding  concept  would  be  a  proper  step 
toward  remedying  what  has  become  a 
disorderly  and  awkward  situation. 

Educators  who  spend  the  federally 
dispensed  dollar  would  be  better  em- 
ployed otherwise  thsui  in  worrying  over 
whether  the  education  appropriations 
will  rise  to  the  level  of  their  planning  or 
whether,  worst  of  all.  they  will  end  up 
with  more  money  than  they  had  plarmed 
for.  Certainly  money  for  education,  the 
usefulness  of  which  no  one  doubts,  would 
be  more  useful  if  adequate  time  were  al- 
lowed to  budget  It  to  the  best  purpose. 
A  clear  understanding  as  much  as  a  year 
in  advance  of  the  level  of  funding  for 
education  programs  to  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  committed  would  do 
more  than  soothe  the  ulcers  of  school 
superintendents:  It  would  enhance  the 
value  of  each  dollar  spent,  I  am  not  wildly 


enamored  with  every  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation scheme  on  the  books,  but  I  am 
certain  that  funding  which  provides 
ample  time  for  planning  expenditures 
will  improve  the  overall  effectiveness  of 
all  these  programs. 

Since  it  has  been  repeatedly  the  an- 
nounced intention  of  Congress  to  provide 
advanced  funding,  it  is  time  that  we 
either  determine  how  to  make  the  ad- 
vanced funding  concept  work  or  aban- 
don it  altogether.  The  continued  diver- 
gence between  announced  intent  and 
ultimate  action  is  insupportable.  Ad- 
vanced funding  is  a  good  idea,  and  I 
choose  to  find  out  how  it  can  be  brought 
into  operation.  If  the  commission  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Spongs  amendment 
can  advise  successfully  how  that  goal  can 
be  achieved,  it  will  have  accomplished  a 
significant  feat.  I  believe  that  it  can,  aoid 
I  support  the  amendment. 

This  is  a  sweeping  bill  and  an  impor- 
tant bUl.  There  are  many  other  Items 
In  this  legislation  which  are  of  great 
significance.  I  have  touched  on  just  a 
few  of  those  issues  which  I  believe  are 
most  pressing.  In  recent  years,  the  Con- 
gress has  made  a  broad  Federal  com- 
mitment to  education.  We  must  make 
the  best  of  it  by  avoiding  the  temptation 
to  run  amok  among  proliferating  and 
redundant  programs.  We  must  shape  and 
direct  our  efforts  in  education  to  achieve 
the  maximum  benefit  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  right  of  local  authorities  to 
operate  their  schools  and  control  their 
curricula.  To  do  this  demands  a  delicate 
touch  and  much  understanding.  I  pray 
that  we  may  have  both. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
detain  the  Senate  very  long.  I  an- 
noimce  at  this  time  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  DoBmncK),  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  will  also  address 
himself  to  this  subject. 

I  think  that  the  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee, who  has  done  a  magnificent 
Job  In  the  subcommittee  hearings  and 
in  the  consideration  of  the  tremendous 
number  of  amendments  of  great  com- 
plexity which  were  heard  with  respect  to 
this  bill,  should  receive  our  congratula- 
tions for  bringing  the  bill  to  the  floor  in 
Its  present  shape,  which  I  think  is  very 
eligible  for  enactment  by  the  Senate  sub- 
stantially as  It  comes  before  us.  The  bill 
is  In  a  very  real  way  the  product  of  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  both  ma- 
jority and  minority. 

I  shotild  like  to  point  out  that  30  ma- 
jor provisions  of  the  bill  were  moved  by 
the  minority.  And  it  therefore  repre- 
sents,  to  a  real  extent,  all  our  ideas. 

While  I  imderstand  there  will  be  a  ma- 
jor debate  on  some  of  the  amendments 
which  we  will  consider — and  it  Is  per- 
fectly proper  that  there  be — which  deal 
essentially  with  civil  rights  questions.  I 


am  rather  heartened  by  the  under- 
standing that  on  the  substantive  aspect 
of  the  bill,  in  terms  of  the  educational 
coveraige  of  the  bill,  there  is  rather  gen- 
eral agreement. 

There  will  be  amendments,  but  on  the 
whole  the  basic  framework  of  the  bill 
which  we  have  submitted  to  the  Senate 
seems  to  have  received  a  good  recep- 
tion from  Senators  generally. 

On  the  general  proposition  of  aid  to 
education,  which  was  debated  for  so 
long  in  previous  years,  there  seems  to 
be  the  generally  prevailing  view  that  we 
shotild  go  forward,  as  we  have,  with  all 
the  added  experience  and  resources 
which  have  been  made  available  by  vir- 
tue of  this  activity  for  such  a  long  period 
of  time. 

There  are  certain  very  distinct  aspects 
of  this  measure  which  I  do  tlunk  require 
rather  special  attention,  because  they  do 
represent  innovations  of  a  very  material 
kind. 

First,  I  think  it  is  very  important  to 
know  that  we  have  tried  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  expanding  concepts  of  the 
low-income  factor  which  affect  the  es- 
sential plan  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act — that  is, 
programs  and  projects  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial educational  needs  of  educationally 
deprived  children.  And  the  low-income 
factor  is  increased  to  $4,000  from  $3,000 
after  a  period  of  years,  the  delay  in  the 
change  having  been  forced  upon  us  more 
by  the  realities  of  financing  than  by  the 
realities  of  living  standards  and  living 
costs. 

So,  we  have  deferred  for  a  period  of 
years,  but  nonetheless  laid  the  foimda- 
tion  so  that  it  can  be  pursued  after  that 
time  in  an  effort  to  increase  the  low-in- 
come factor  from  $3,000  to  $4,000  as  the 
basis  of  eligibility  for  tills  kind  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education. 

Another  area  in  which  I  think  we  do 
extremely  well  is  to  recognize  that  there 
are  still  added  problems  of  density  of  im- 
pact. And  so  we  acted  as  we  did  on  the 
first  amendment  with  respect  to  another 
amendment,  which  I  am  very  pleased  to 
say  was  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Murphy),  a  Member  of 
the  minority,  the  first  one  having  bpen 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Mintie- 
sota  (Mr.  Mondale),  a  Member  of  f,he 
majority,  to  make  special  provision  f  for 
school  districts  which  were  very  heavily 
impacted,  unusually  heavily  impacted 
with  disadvantaged  children  in  adding  a 
new  part  C  to  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

I  think  that  Is  a  very  signally  fine 
amendment. 

Other  provisions  which  we  have  in- 
cluded, which  I  again  consider  to  be  ex- 
tremely desirable,  are  provisions  to  free 
funds  in  respect  of  title  HI  of  ESEA, 
supplementary  education  centers  and 
services,  so  that  the  Federal  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  should  have  greater 
flexibility  for  their  use  in  many  areas 
where  the  national  prospective  is  ex- 
tremely valuable  and  imrwrtant  for  the 
kind  of  vehicle  which  we  have  in  mind. 

Another  amendment  which  deserves  to 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senate  deals 
with  the  whole  problem  of  areas  im- 
pacted by  Federal  activity. 


For  a  very  long  time  we  have  over- 
looked the  effect  of  Federal  low-rent 
housing  projects  which  has  very  ma- 
terially impacted  many  school  districts 
which  find  It  very  diflBcult  to  carry  that 
load,  just  as  much  so  as  in  the  case  of 
Federal  Installations  of  a  military  or 
similar  character. 

We  realize  the  practical  difficulties  of 
the  impacted  area  aid  bill  Is  very  deeply 
embedded  in  the  educational  financing  of 
many  conmiunities.  So  we  have  done  our 
utmost  to  take  cognizance  for  the  first 
time  of  this  long  standing,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  the  pending  bill,  new  concept 
of  impacted  areas.  We  have  frozen  it  at 
the  level  of  1970  so  that  no  presently  im- 
pacted district  will  get  any  less,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  this  new  pro- 
vision, than  it  did  in  1970. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  the  bill 
which  deserve  special  attention  from  us. 

ADT7I.T  EDUCATION 

In  title  m  of  KR.  514,  there  is  an  ef- 
fort to  meet  more  modem  concepts  of 
adult  education  by  including  for  the  first 
time  education  for  adults  at  the  high 
school  level  in  addition  to  basic  educa- 
tion at  the  grade  level.  Also,  within  the 
same  context,  the  effort  is  made  to  deal 
with  school  dropouts  and  to  give  them 
a  chance  for  adult  education  by  having 
the  eligibility  at  16,  and  in  that  way, 
hopefully,  dealing  with  the  educational 
needs  of  1  million  yoimg  people  who 
drop  out  from  school  each  year.  High 
school  education  equivalency  for  adults 
is  a  matter  of  most  critical  importance 
to  the  general  intellectual  thnist  of  the 
country  and  the  basic  concept  of  literacy 
which  today  goes  beyond  elementary 
reading  and  writing.  There  must  be  the 
opportimity  for  people  to  continue  edu- 
cation as  they  grow  older  without  find- 
ing that  the  string  has  run  out  once 
they  have  concluded  a  primary  edu- 
cation. 

nCNOVATIOK   IN    LOCAL    ACXSCOB 

Another  aspect  of  the  bill  which  de- 
serves attention  is  the  effort  to 
strengthen  local  education  agencies,  es- 
pecially with  an  emphasis  on  Innovation. 
This  enormotis  problem  faces  us  because 
of  the  shortages  of  money  and  major  in- 
creases in  the  demands  of  education, 
both  as  to  quality  and  the  number  of 
persons  affected.  We  believe  that  greater 
selectivity,  greater  intelligence,  organi- 
zation, and  choice  of  curriculum  can  be 
extremely  helpful  in  coping  with  these 
problems.  Section  143  of  the  bill  adds 
a  new  part  B  of  title  V  of  ESEA  to 
strengthen  local  education  agencies, 
with  the  principal  stress  on  innovation. 

GirrED   AND   TAIXNTED    CHILDREN 

Finally,  one  area  in  which  I  have  a 
special  interest  is  now  incorporated  in 
the  bill.  I  refer  to  the  provisions  for 
gifted  and  talented  children  located  in 
appropriate  sections  of  the  bill.  This  Is 
a  matter  of  great  interest  to  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  We  have  not  ade- 
quately looked  at  the  other  end  of  the 
spectnma  of  human  resources  entrusted 
to  our  care.  In  the  educational  field  we 
have  done  what  we  could  for  education- 
ally deprived  children,  but  the  gifted  and 
talented  children  represent  a  peculiar 
national  resource  which  has  not  had  the 
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ritrect  and  solicitous  attention  which 
they  de.>er\e  Tl;e;r  problem^.  at  the 
other  end  of  the  spectrum,  are  'ust  a.s 
leal  as  the  vnoblenu-  of  educationally 
deprived  child'.en 

For  the  first  time  we  have  now  mcor- 
oorated  not  only  comprehensive  corusld- 
•ratioris  of  tins  question,  but  also  very 
)roper  provisions  to  deal  \Mth  it  While 
no  add.tiona":  coiiirresslonal  authonza- 
uons  are  directly  related  to  these  pro- 
vnsion-s  for  knfted  and  talen't-d  children, 
the  orKan:7ational  framework  created 
will  represent  a  ver>-  major  contribution 
to  the  education  of  such  children 

WhUe  some  Sute^  have  already  dealt 
A  1th  programs  alon^^  this  line  only  about 
one-third  of  them  have  dealt  with  it  in 
anv  wav  This  L'^  a  national  inadequacy 
and  represents  a  deprivation  of  a  very- 
vital  national  resource  I  believe  It  is  very 
commendable  at.d  unportant  that  we 
should  have  dealt  with  the  matter  in 
this  bill  It  may  be  remembered  that  this 
was  tlie  subject  of  a  separate  bill,  S  718. 
whicn  I  had  the  honor  to  introduce  with 
some  verv  d:stiniruL--hed  Senators:  Sen- 
ator ProVtv.  Senator  Allott,  Senator 
Bellmon.  Senator  Cook.  Senator  CoorFR. 
Senator  Dominick,  Senator  Schweiker. 
and  Senate.  Stevens  It  has  now  found 
fruition  in  this  bai  I  think  it  -aiII  be 
very  helpfal  to  the  educational  system 
of  our  country. 

I  understand  we  will  be  spending  some 
time  in  respect  to  problems  relatint;  to 
segregation  and  desegregation  m  educa- 
tional facihtles  and  educational  oppor- 
tunities, and  that  is  qmte  riixht 

As  I  said  when  I  beu-an.  the  basic  agree- 
ment upon  the  broad  phases  of  this  bill. 
again  allowing  for  amendments  which 
undoubtedly  will  be  proposed,  is  most 
gratifying  t:)  those  of  us  who  have  worked 
to  report  the  bill.  I  hope  very  much  the 
debate  we  are  now  undertakin.:  will 
maintain  this  highly  and  completely  bi- 
partisan level  of  common  concern  that 
our  country  should  give  the  finest  educa- 
tion which  It  is  capable  of  providing, 
bearing  m  mind  our  budgetary  problems 
and  other  problems,  but  also  bearing  in 
mind  quality  as  well  as  coverage  m  re- 
spec:  of  our  educational  system.  I  am 
satisfied,  alon.,'  with  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  Mr  Pell'.  that  we  have 
put  our  very  best  foot  forward  from  the 
committee  m  reporting  the  bill  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr  IX)MINICK  and  Mr  LONG  ad- 
dressed the  Chair        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Chair 
recogTilzes  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr  DO\aNICK.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  niinols  that 
I  shall  not  take  more  than  3  minutes  and 
then  I  would  be  happy  to  yield  the  floor 
Mr  President,  as  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  has  said, 
this  IS  not  a  partisan  matter,  and  that 
fact  IS  demonstrated  quite  clearly  In  the 
supplemental  •.  ews  filed  with  the  report 
on  the  bill  As  the  Serutor  from  New 
York  so  graphically  pointed  out.  some  30 
amendments  ctTered  by  Membeis  of  the 
minority  are  included  in  the  bill  which 
has  t)een  reported  to  the  Senate 

Our  supplemental  views,  which  I 
signed,   do   not   indicate    whether   each 


Member  of  the  minority  fully  supports  all 
of  the  amendments. 

Item  No  9  111  the  iupplemenul  views 
refers  to  the  inclusion  in  the  impacted 
areas  education  aid  program  of  chil- 
dren residing  m  low-rent  pubhc  hous- 
ing I  object  strenuously  to  that  particu- 
lar provision  and  I  have  introduced  an 
amt-ndment  to  strikf  it  I  did  not  want 
the  record  to  indicate  that  I  was  in  favor 
of  ihi,-)  kind  of  reallocation  of  resources 
under  the  Public  Law  874  pro;.'ram 

If  we  start  including  children  in  low- 
rent  public  housing  we  change  the  en- 
tire tenor  of  this  law  which  we  have 
bten  reviewing  so  lon^;  and  so  carefully, 
and  which  is  now  under  independent  re- 
view by  the  extcutive  branch  and.  hoi>e- 
fully,  by  Members  of  the  Senate  follow- 
ing release  .)ust  a  few  weeks  ago  of  the 
Battelle  Institute  study  commissluned  by 
Congress. 

I  want  to  make  the  record  clear  that 
I  am  not  m  favor  of  that.  I  objected  to 
it  in  conimittee  I  even  offered  an  amend- 
ment in  committee  to  make  public  hous- 
ing a  separate  line  item  so  there  would 
have  to  be  a  .separate  appropriation  for 
It  My  amnidmcnt  was  defeated  m  com- 
mittee Htiwcver.  a  separate  line  author- 
ization will  t)e  tire  subject  of  an  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  which  I  have  been 
working  on  with  Senator  Yarborouch. 

Mr.  President,  one  other  item  I  wi5,h 
to  mention  at  this  time— and  I  shall 
speak  more  at  lent^th  later  on— Is  the  in- 
Llusion  in  tlie  extension  legislation  of 
my  incentive  grant  pro-'ram  under  title 
I.  part  B  I  liave  been  pu.^hl:;g  for  the 
funding  of  it  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
program  piovides  a  real  incentive  to 
State  and  local  governments  to  focus 
larger  portions  of  their  revenues  on  edu- 
cation. 

One  other  point  Once  again  the  com- 
mittee adopted  the  provision  that  no 
portion  of  the  moneys  in  this  bill  shall 
be  used  for  the  purpose  cf  busing  in 
order  to  overcome  racial  inequality  or 
racial  Imbalance  I  am  sure  this  is  a 
subject  which  will  have  a  rather  heated 
debate  in  the  next  couple  of  days  but 
the  committee  has  gone  that  far  in  pre- 
vious bills. 

Mr  President,  having  made  this  pre- 
lirmnary  statement.  I  shall  speak  more 
at  length  as  the  amendments  are  called 
up 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportumty  to  speak  m  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  'Mr  Stennis' 
to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act.  It  Is  Important  that  we  here 
in  the  Senate  reaffirm  our  belief  that 
the  schools  in  this  Nation  be  run  by  the 
local  authorities  that  are  elected  by  the 
people  to  rim  them;  not  by  the  appointed 
bureaucrats  here  in  Washington  that 
have  no  knowledge  of  local  situations. 

When  Congress  first  agreed  to  finance 
local  education,  those  who  opposed  such 
Federal  mtruslon  predicted  that  Federal 
controls  would  soon  follow.  The  propo- 
nents of  the  program  called  such  pre- 
dictions foolish  and  scoffed  at  the  idea 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  con- 
cern Itself  with  the  administration  of 
local  schools.  However,  today,  those  pre- 
dictions have  been  proven  all  too  accu- 


rate. Acting  under  the  guise  of  "civil 
rights'  or  at  times  other  things,  the 
Government  daily  concerns  itself  with 
every  aspect  of  public  school  administra- 
tion. For  example,  jast  last  week  the  Act- 
ing Regional  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  or- 
dered a  school  district  to  produce  in 
writing  in  a  4-day  period  the  following 
information  and  analyses; 

First  A  list  of  each  of  the  districts 
school  faculty  assignments  by  race,  sub- 
ject matter  and  grade  level  assignments 
for  the  school  years  1965-65—1969-70 
inclusive. 

Second  The  names  of  all  dismissed 
professional  staff  members,  by  race,  their 
subject  matter  and  grade  level  assign- 
ments during  the  school  years  of  1965- 
66—1969-70. 

Third  The  names  of  the  newly  hired 
professional  staff  members,  their  grade 
level,  subject  matter  and  school  sisslgn- 
ment,s  for  each  of  the  school  years 
1965-06— 19G9-70,  inclusive. 

Fourth  An  analysis  of  all  the  district's 
Federal  programs,  nearly  10  in  number, 
showing; 

Programs  and  amounts  allocated  for 
each  1969-70. 

Designated  schools. 
Grade  levels. 

P.ic  al  ethnic  breakdown  of  partici- 
pants 

Facial  ethnic  breakdown  of  staff. 
All  cf  this  information  was  from  a  dis- 
trict tliat  was  certified  by  the  Depart- 
ment as  being  in  compliance  with  all 
c'vll  r  ghts  statutes  and  which  has  been 
cooperating  diligently  with  the  Depart- 
ment. As  previously  mentioned,  the  dis- 
trict was  ordered  to  present  all  of  this  in 
only  4  days  Such  an  order  takes  all  of 
the  mr.npowcr  from  such  school  systems 
and  interrupts  the  vital  activities  of 
these  education  or£;ani7ations.  To  say 
the  least,  such  harassment  should  cease. 
Tlie  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sten- 
nis goes  a  long  way  tow  ard  returning  ad- 
ministrative control  to  locally  elected 
school  boards  The  amendment  specifi- 
cally prevents  the  ordering  of  school  at- 
tendance and  administrative  programs 
without  the  express  consent  of  the  lo- 
cally elected  school  boards.  I  support 
this  idea  of  local  control  £is  the  bulwark 
of  the  Nation's  school  systems.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  commend  him  for  his 
action  in  this  matter. 


PRINTING  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF 
COMMTITEE  PRINT  ENTITLED 
•MEDICARE  AND  MEDICAID— 
PROBLEMS.  ISSUES.  AND  ALTER- 
NATU'ES" 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  submit  a 
resolution,  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent be  Immediately  considered.  It  pro- 
vides that  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  1,700  addi- 
tional copies  of  its  committee  print  en- 
titled "Medicare  and  Medicaid— Prob- 
lems. Issues,  and  Alternatives." 

We  shall  be  releasing  this  particular 
document  at  the  end  of  this  week,  for 
the  morning  press  on  Monday.  It  Is  a 
long-awaited  document  and  there  is  tre- 
mendous interest  In  It. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  immediately  considered.  In 
view  of  many  demands  for  this  docu- 
ment, I  am  confident  there  will  be  a  need 
for  additional  copies. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand, approval  of  the  resolution  was 
cleared  with  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  May  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  if  I  am  correct? 

Mr.  LONG.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
motion  Uiat  this  document  be  printed 
was  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  <  Mr.  Williams  i  .  I  under- 
stand it  has  been  cleared  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  It  Is  the  culmination  of  sev- 
eral months  of  intensive  work  by  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  I  am 
confident  it  will  lead  to  the  saving  of 
billions  of  dollars  in  the  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion iS.  Res.  354)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Refohed,  tliat  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Oommlttee  on  Finance  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  additional  copies  of  Its 
committee  print  of  the  current  Congress  en- 
titled 'Medicare  and  Medicaid — ^Problema. 
Issues,  and  Alternatives". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  Is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  "Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS  OF  1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <H.R.  514)  to  ex- 
tend programs  of  assistance  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  Join 
with  mv  colleagues  in  expressing  gen- 
eral support  for  H  R.  514.  It  represents 
an  enormous  amount  of  work  by  the  en- 
tire committee  and.  most  especially,  by 
Senator  Pell,  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, and  by  his  staff.  It  marks  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  commitment  to  large- 
scale  support  of  public  education  first 
made  by  Congress  in  1965. 

I  want  to  comment  in  some  detail  on 
section  203  of  the  bill,  which  would  In- 
clude children  living  in  federally  as- 
sisted public  housing  as  "federally  con- 
nected children"  under  Public  Law  874. 

The  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937  was 
among  the  earliest  and  most  enlightened 
st'-ategies  to  assure  adequate  housing  for 
all  citizens.  Since  Its  passage,  over  698,000 
housing  units  for  poor  people  have  been 
constructed,  and  an  additional  238,000 
units  are  now  planned  or  under  construc- 
tion. They  are  located  in  over  3.000  oom- 
munities  in  all  50  States,  the  District 


of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

Mr.  President,  federally  built  public 
housing  has  been  a  boon  to  millions  of 
poor  families  over  the  years,  and  an  in- 
creasingly Insupportable  burden  for  the 
communities  where  it  is  located. 

These  units  are  not  taxable  by  local 
government,  and  their  residents  pay  lit- 
tle in  taxes  as  well.  Yet  these  are  the 
people  whose  requirements  for  public 
services  are  greatest. 

The  initial  imbalance  between  local 
needs  and  available  resources  is  not 
static:  it  has  tended  to  escalate.  Federal 
public  housing  policy — like  many  other 
Federal  welfare  policies — lures  the  rural 
poor  to  cities  large  and  small.  At  the  same 
time,  medium-  and  high-income  taxpay- 
ers, along  with  more  and  more  industry 
and  businesses,  are  moving  out  of  the 
central  cities.  And  the  result  is  that  more 
and  more  cities  have  less  and  less  re- 
sources to  deal  with  the  human  problem 
of  poverty,  whichever  more  urgently  de- 
mands solution. 

It  is  the  impact  of  this  syndrome  on 
education  that  concerns  me  today. 

An  excellent  education  is  the  one 
opportimity  most  likely  to  save  this  gen- 
eration of  public-housing  children  from 
becoming  the  parents  of  the  next.  They 
need  it  most,  and  they  are  not  getting 
it  in  large  part  because  school  districts 
in  which  the  Federal  Government  has 
chosen  to  locate  Its  public  housing  proj- 
ects cannot  afford  to  provide  it. 

Testimony  presented  before  the  House 
General  Subcommittee  on  Education  in- 
dicated that  enrollment  in  certain  sur- 
veyed areas  doubled  because  of  in-migra- 
tlon  with  the  construction  of  federally 
financed  housing — but  nobody  offered  to 
pick  up  the  tab  for  doubling  the  number 
of  classrooms. 

Children  from  nonpublic  housing  in 
the  district  suffer  as  well  as  do  their 
parents,  the  taxpayers.  They  attend  the 
same  crowded  and  financially  over- 
burdened schools.  Their  parents  are 
forced  to  bear  a  heavier  tax  btu-den  for 
education,  receive  less  for  their  money, 
and  look  for  ways  to  escape  to  the 
suburbs.  The  cycle  of  fiscal  decline  con- 
tinues— presumably  In  an  atmosphere  of 
increasing  frustration  and  bitterness 
between  public  housing  residents,  local 
citizens,  and  local  government. 

The  estimated  per  pupil  expenditure  in 
the  United  States  for  the  1968-69  school 
year  has  risen  to  $895.  With  local  gov- 
ernments contributing  about  half  the 
cost  of  public  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  this  places  an  average  burden 
of  about  $450  on  local  tax  soiu-ces. 

Perhaps  the  real  problem  lies  In  the 
way  we  finance  our  schools.  Local  prop- 
erty taxes  may  very  well  be  an  antiquated 
method,  conceived  in  another  century 
for  another  purpose. 

I  do  not  believe  that  difiBculty  In  pass- 
ing bond  issues  is  a  passing  phenomenon. 
It  is  deeply  rooted  In  the  way  we  finance 
our  educatlontd  system.  And  the  way  we 
finance  our  schools  should  be  changed. 

But  until  it  is,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment certainly  must  assist  in  alleviating 
the  hardships  which  are  caused  by  its 
decisions  and  exacerbated  by  the  system. 


Mr.  President,  because  Federal  hous- 
ing is  tax  exempt  and  adds  nothing  to 
local  school  revenue,  housing  authorities 
usually  make  small  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes.  A  recent  U.S.  OCQce  of  Education 
survey  of  our  35  largest  cities  found  that 
the  average  payment  for  education  un- 
der this  arrangement  was  $11.61  per 
child. 

One  need  only  subtract  the  average 
payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  from  the  local 
school  districts  dependent  on  local  tax 
sources. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tions— to  step  in  and  rescue  these  chil- 
dren and  these  school  districts — unless 
we  are  prepared  to  pay  the  awful  cost 
in  idleness,  welfare,  and  waste  for  gen- 
erations to  come. 

Section  203  of  this  bill  amends  the 
definition  of  "Federal  property"  in  Pub- 
lic Law  81-874  to  include  low-rent  hous- 
ing assisted  under  the  Federal  Housing 
Act  of  1937.  thus  entitling  children  liv- 
ing therein  to  be  considered  "federally 
connected  children.  '  and  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  educational  asisti^nce  to  fed- 
erally impacted  aicas. 

Section  203  as  it  is  now  in  the  commit- 
tee bill  would  entitle  children  living  in 
public  housing  to  be  considered  "B"  stu- 
dents imder  Public  Law  874.  meaning 
that  local  school  districts  would  be  re- 
imbursed for  approximately  one-half  of 
the  local  cost  of  education  for  each  pupil 
in  the  school  district  living  in  public 
housing. 

However.  I  am  not  wedded  to  the  con- 
cept that  these  children  must  be  con- 
sidered "B  ■  children  in  terms  of  funding. 
I  am  concerned,  however,  that  public 
housing  children  be  included  in  the  bill 
either  as  "B  '  children  or  as  it  is  in  the 
House  bill  by  creating  a  separate  line 
item  for  appropriation  by  making  them 
"C"  children. 

Aid  under  this  amendment  would  be 
given  to  the  local  school  districts  for  use 
in  their  general  operating  budgets  and 
would  be  administered  by  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  under  authority 
vested  in  him. 

This  would  enable  school  districts  to 
use  the  money  as  they  saw  fit  and  to  pro- 
vide much  needed  assistance  without  cre- 
ating yet  another  new  agency  and  with- 
out the  further  proliferation  of  bureau- 
cratic red  tape. 

In  fiscal  year  1971,  approximately 
$236,000,000  would  be  required,  an  aver- 
age of  $203  for  each  of  the  estimated 
1,163.718  children  living  in  Federal 
hoiising. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
listing  the  number  of  Federal  housing 
imits  by  State,  the  estimated  number  of 
eligible  students  in  each  State.  &nd  the 
estimated  entitlement,  based  on  the  esti- 
mated "B"  rate  for  fiscal  year  1970  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  to- 
gether with  the  figures  described  above 
listing  in  tabular  form  the  74  cities  that 
would  greatly  benefit  by  the  Inclusion  of 
public  housing  children  under  Public 
Law  874. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 
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TABLE   A 


fitinnfed  Estimated                                       Proi»tt«<l  Pioiected 

Hoosini  enliliement  entitlement                                        number  ol  entitlement 

um»              Estimeled  under     hscal  year  1970  low  rent  P'oiecied  undet 

under             number  ot  sec  203  under                                  public  housing  numbei  ol  .  u*^*^^??^ 

5,j,^                                                                rMnatement*  pupils ;  ol  H.R.  514 1    Public  U*  874 «  Total  uniU '  pupils*  olH.R.  514' 

29  380  48  183  J7  388.863  J12.129.0OO  J19.')17,863  39.525  64,821  ^.917. 613 

*»'«'"» "•532  872  214  512  17.664  000  17.878,512  1.014  1,563  J09  098 

?'^''*'     3  408  5  589  989,253  12.014,000  13.003.253  5,300  8.692  l'"?'*?* 

*"^'''''       7  904  12  962  1983  186  3,444.000  5,427,186  11,205  18.376  2.811.^28 

♦'l-f""'-  37M8            ,     6i:562  11:635:218  100,922,000  112,557,218  51,400  84,296  l^,?^!,?i« 

C*''"']" 4-450            ^       7  298  1605  560  17,227,000  18.832.560  6.021  9  874  2.172,280 

^o'""'^.'^   ^• 13  090  21' 467  4.851,542  4.410,000  9  261,542  17,002  27.883  6.301.558 

Connectioit. "'gg  3,3,3  j7g  351  2,303,000  2  881,391  2.440  4.00!  748.187 

Pe'4««'e 2l'935  35' 973  5  503  869  22  231,000  27,734,869  36.527  59  904  9,165,312 

{^'"^'     IsItI  62613  9503:289  20.606.000  30.109,289  49,344  80,924  '^Hl^J 

i~'»" 3354  5  500  907  500  11.914.000  12.821,500  4.760  7.806  1.287.990 

^•V" '"                       299  WO  79,870  3,579,000  3.658.870  639  1.047  170,561 

L'^'.°.    .r  i'mV 111^4  :8  243  3  617  114  7,484,000  11,096.114  13.208  21,661  4.288.878 

Dtslrct  ot  Columbta •   ■                 l^Yn  89235  20' 88o' 990  16  537  000  37.417,990  70.019  114.831  26.870.454 

'"'"O'' 8  144  13  356  2203  740  5673  000  7,876.740  16.646  27,299  4,504,335 

"O'^''   554  908  189  772  3,366  000  3,555,772  1,197  1,963  ,«'■»' 

'<»*'          1492  2  446  440.280  11,168,000  11,508,280  5.922  9,712  l''*?'*? 

^'^^r    15li5  24  900  3  809  7iX)  10,402.000  14,211.700  21.967  36.  U25  ^5J1*?J 

"•'"""" 9  871  32  588  4,985  964  4.375,000  9,360.864  28,197  46,243  ^-^H'llt 

t.O"'^'*'" "se  649  117  469  3  987  000  4   104  469  1.709  2,802  507.162 

2'"*., 13  118  21513  4  496  217  32:584.000  37  080  217  19  293  31640  *•  HI ',!S 

u^^^K'^.-it,    25  8»  41992  10  498  000  20,427.000  30  925  000  36  918  60  545  '5  '36  "0 

ya««chus«tts "'g  j^„g  4  359  520  5  948  000  10,307  520  25  035  41057  7  226  032 

2«='li"^ 8  596  14  097  2  396  490  3737.000  6  132  490  18.019  29  551  ^  023  670 

^'""""••r I217  0  195  1559  835  3.397  000  4  956  835  7.732  12  680  '  «S  ?J3 

S'^-^W 13  826  22  674  3  990  624  11048^300  15  038  624  22  928  37  602  6617  952 

Sl^"""  —                   loS  1718  312  675  6  052   XW  6  364  676  1.578  2.587  470,834 

*<""»^ - 5jS  8    55  2     01206  5  887  001)  7  988  206  7.409  12  150  2  903,850 

^">'*\^ 21^  3.4«  555,864  4.583000  5,138.864  2  976  4,880  7  5,920 

^'■'*i*        ^      i7M  ?  933  744  982  2  745  000  3,489.982  3.553  5,826  1.479.804 

New  Hampstlir. ^g  [»^  15  894  050  15  358  000  31.252.050  47  895  78,547  19«?"8 

^••'•'"»     1819  2983  456  399  12  539.000  12.995.399  3.591  5.889  .  ?SV2ii 

^••?"      88  061  1M:420  43  614  840  22  777  000  66.391,840  112,508  184,513  55|2??6 

^••^^O'*            jl'iTi  28  399  4  345  047  13  414  000  17  759  047  30,943  50.746  7.764.138 

2"«;^™';:» "-J  1^  191    M8  3:203.000  3:394:388  1.052  1.725  ,     2«.?2? 

^°^''°»'""'   " 30  297  49587  9  539  904  14  023.000  23.562  904  41.969  68.829  l-^'^.l" 

°J" :M3  3  7'6  6'2  128  15  666  000  16,338.128  12,881  21.124  3,760.072 

°'""»"* '" 3738  6  130  1428  290  3  407.000  4.835,290  6,479  10.625  ?-<'*HJ 

2'*'°"7            50932  83' 528  16  956' 184  11   324.000  28.280,184  73.123  1:9.921  24.343.963 

Irr"'"".  6  723  1105  2  623  950  4  53J.0OU  7.156.950  9,775  16.031  3,815,378 

SXVI™';! '24  :M3  1789  499  10.801  000  12.590,499  9,763  16. 01!  Z"*^" 

l*'«n«o»  '910  1492  301384  4,741,000  5.042.384  1.208  1.981  *«• '62 

^<'"""''" JS?67  4     437  6  339  961  8.549.000  14.888.861  36.487  59,838  ''"-Ui 

J""""" \i,m  63712  9  747:936  38,467.000  48.214.936  52.612  86  283  13.201,299 

I*"* 30  '49  7,497  8.953.iX)0  8.960,497  53  86  13,158 

"'"»,■ 4l  411  96  174  153,0l»  249,174  865  1.418  331.812 

^•f™*"" 14  ?S3  23  374  4  511182  43  624,000  48.135,182  19,058  31255  6,032,215 

ISi^n 8  6^3  14:74  2296:188  16  755.000  19.051.188  14,567  23  889  3,870.018 

Wasflinjlon     - •  ,„  ^  ^■,^  583  910  544,000  1.227.910  5,208  8,541  1.306,773 

WestVirpma '     '  -^^  1989  032  2  952,000  4.941032  8.341  3.679  2.982  022 

*'«"«"'     *•    26  32  5564  2:120:000  2.125.664  400  556  115.112 

Wyoming 

ifrnm  HAA  labta  Ho    1]   Includes  only  those  units  unler  Tij-ijemenUs  ol  Dec   3;  '.%i  •  Based  on  cuffeni  est.mjles  by  the  OITice  ol  fducalion.  ....      ,  „ 
fslimalrtby  murtiVni  IM  DUPils  pe-  umt  D,  .he  number  ol  units  unoer  managemerl  .,         •  B*«d  or  total  numbe.  ol  low-rent  pubiK  housir;,  units  under  man.gement^ 
Ql!^   11    1968  The  lacto.ol  164  children  per  BuB  ■chousing  ur.it  IS  based  on  a  s*jryey  by  HUD       under  ACC  and  unoer  p.eserval.on  as  ol  Dec   31.  1968   From  HAA    afcie  No    10 

.^timati^,  mV^tXnj  he  numbe^^  ol  iT^iis  by  the  estim'.ted  1970  average    b  '  rate  m  each  •  f  sl.maled  by  multiplying  1  54  pupils  per  unit  by  the  number  ot  units  »  dH-ned  m  Ft    Nn   5 
Stite    The  estimated  ilitag^^^               .a^iLppiied  on  a  Slate-byState  basis  b,  the  Office  ol        '  Determined  by  the  total  number  ol  pupils  multiplied  by  the  estimated  1970  average     b     -ate 

Education  in  HEW. 

TABLE   8 


State  and  city 


Housing 

units 

under    Estimated 
manjf*-       number 

ment    ol  pupils 


E5^m^ted 

entiUemeni 

under  sec 

203  ol 

H  R.  514 


Proiecte^l 

nu-riber  0' 

tc*ient 

;juMic 

housing 

units 


Proiecled 

number 

ol  pupils 


Proifcted 

entitlement 

under  sec 

203  ol 

H  R   514 


Stale  and  city 


Housing 
units 
under 

manage- 
ment 


Estimated 
number 

ol  pupils 


Proiecled 
Estimated  number  ol 
entitlement      low-rent 
under  sec.         public    Proiecled 
203  ol       housing       number 
H  R   514  units      Ot  pupils 


Proiected 

entitlement 

under  sec 

20!  ol 

H  R  514 


Alabama 

Birmingham S.85fl 

Hunts.ille 1   555 

•Mobile            2.199 

Montgomery           2,326 

Arkansas    L  ttle  Rock...  1,154 

Calitornia 

Los  Angeles 10.040 

Oaniand       2.775 

Sacramento 1.260 

San  Francisco ..  6.427 

Colorado    Denirer  3  696 

Connecticut 

Bridgeport 2.910 

Harttord       2,636 

•lew  Ha»en   2,251 

Delaware   Wilmington...  1,718 

District  ol  Columbia: 

Washington              ...  10,702 

Florida 

Jacksonville 1.861 

Miami  4  938 

Tampa  3.731 

Georjia 

Atlanta  10.809 

Augusta  1.957 

Savannan  2, 320 

lllmois 

Chicago         ...  33,  758 

i   SI   Louis 2,067 

Indiana 

Gary              1,427 

IndianaDOlis   .  1,797 

Kansas    Kansas  City  962 

Kentucky    Louisville  .  5,467 


9.609 
2,550 
3  606 
3  8.4 
1  909 

16.466 
4,55: 
2.394 

10.540 
6.061 

4.772 
4.323 
3,692 
2.818 


Jl. 470. 177 
390.150 
55!  718 
583  542 

292  -'7 

i  111   885 

860. : 39 

452.466 

1.992.060 

1,333.420 

1  078  472 
975,998 
834  392 
S26  966 


8,325 
2  755 

4  247 
4,125 

2  964 

14,709 
7.092 

3  060 
9  665 

4  546 


910 
193 
386 
181 


13.653 
4.518 
6  965 
6,6'5 

4.861 

24.123 
11.631 

5.018 
15.851 

7.S21 

4.772 
6,877 
6  045 
5,217 


Jl  935.909 

691.254 

1.065.645 

1,035,045 

473,733 

4.  559. 247 

2,198.259 

948.402 

2. 995.  839 

1.654,620 

1,078,472 

1.554,202 

1.366.170 

975,579 


12  3U         20.244         3  562.944 


17.551       3.475.098 


14  169       23.237       4,600,926 


3.052 
8,098 
6.119 

466  956 

1   238.994 

936.207 

3,861 
13,  139 
4  885 

6,  332 
21,548 

8.011 

968.796 
3.302.964 
1.225,583 

17.727 
3.209 
3  805 

2.715,291 
490.977 
582. 165 

16,815 
2  957 
2.820 

27,577 
4.849 
4,625 

4,219,281 

748,017 
707. 625 

55.363 
3.390 

:2  954,942 
793.  260 

39. 529 

8,403 

54,992 
13,781 

15.208,128 
3,224,754 

2,340 
2.947 

1.573 
8.966 

386,100 
486. 255 

284,  MO 
1,371.798 

2,754 
5,864 

2.867 
6.917 

4,517 
9,617 

4,702 
11,344 

745,  305 
1,586,805 

846.360 
1,735,632 

(    Batoi  Rouge  170  297  J4'  6«7  2,b:u  4.297  $657,441 

NewOrlean  12.790  2J,  976  3  ?'«  328  \'>  '■*!  :i.  563  3.911.139 

Maryland    Baltimore....  10,480  17,843  3  729  187  14  531  23  995  5  014  955 

Massachusetts  _  ,,,  ,  ,„,  ,,,, 

Boston              ..     ..  18  764  30.773  7  593,250  18  764  30.773  7  693.250 

Cambridge    " 1.163  1,907  4  76  750  2  631  4,315  1078  750 

Fall  River      1,362  2.234  558  500  2  520  4,297  1074.250 

New  Bedlord     1,128  1.883  470  750  2  810  4.608  1.152  000 

Worcester  1,202  1971  492  750  2  861  4  692  1.173  000 
Michigan 

Detroit         8,203  13.453  2.367  728 

Mmnerjij'lis.'.".'.':::""'  3:547  ■       6,047  1027990  8  97?  14  722  2591.072 

St   Paul.       .  2.815  4  618  785  060  6  334  10  388  1881088 

**'iunM$City  2.066  3  388  596  288  4  098  6  721  1182  896 

St  Louis  8  416  13  805  2.429  580  12.332  20  224  3  559  424 

NebrasVa    Omaha           .  2,558  4.195  1,002,605  3.923  6,434  1,537,726 

'lers^l^'ty  3,806  6.242  1.585.468  4,004  6,567  158.018 

Newark         ;'.'. 13,226  21,723  5,517.642  14.092  23.111  5,870,194 

'^Tuflato  «.«63  7.319  2.210.338  5.087  8.343  2.519.586 

New  York  City  1  ....  76,354  125.220  43,856,440  96,921  158,950  48,002,900 

Rochester 559  917  276,934  3,199  5,246  1,584,292 

Syracuse     ...! 1.838  3.014  910,228  2.652  4,349  1.313,398 

'"il'^r"*^       592  971  148.563  3,193  5.237  801.261 

Charlotte     '  2,092  3,431  524.943  7.316  11,998  1,835,694 

Winston-Salem  1.718  2.817  431,001  4.549  7,525  1.151.478 

"^Aliron                        ..  1.464  2.401  460.992  4,149  6,804  1,306,368 

Cix.nnati         .'  ...  6,214  10.191  1.956.672  7,381  12.105  2.324.150 

Cleveland" 7,994  13,110  2,517,120  10,514  17,243  3.310,556 
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public 
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under  sec. 
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under  sec. 

public 
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housing 

number 

203  at 

manage- 

number 

203  ot 

housing 

number 

203  ol 

state  and  city 

ment    at  pupils 

H.R.  514 

units 

ot  pupils 

H.R.  514 

State  and  city 

ment 

ot  pupils 

H.R.  514 

units 

oi  pupils 

H.R  514 

Columbus 

3,562 

5,842 

tl.  121.664 

7.735 

12,685 

(2,435,520 

Knoxville 

2.937 

4,817 

J737,001 

3.715 

6,093 

J932, 229 

Dayton 

2,414 

3,959 

760. 128 

4,478 

8.000 

1.536,000 

Memphis 

.        5, 039 

8.313 

1,271,889 

7,164 

11,749 

1,797,597 

2  442 

4.005 

768.960 

6.093 

9,993 

1.918,656 

Nashville 

7,078 

8,457 

1,293,921 

7,078 

11,508 

1.776.024 

Oklahoma: 

Texas: 

Oklahoma  City 

1.328 

2.211 

393.  558 

5.741 

9,451 

1,682,278 

Dallas 

6,372 

10.942 

1,674,126 

8,372 

14,222 

2,175.966 

Tulsa 

832 

1.364 

242.792 

3.370 

6,019 

1,071,382 

El  Paso 

1,650 

2,706 

414,018 

3.300 

5,412 

828. 036 

Oregon:  Portland 

2.341 

3,839 

901.477 

2,939 

4,820 

1,123,060 

Houston 

2.830 

4,641 

710,073 

3.054 

5,009 

766.377 

Pennsylvania: 

San  Antonio 

5, 682 

9,318 

1,425,654 

7,629 

12,512 

1,914,336 

Philadelphia 

19. 279 

31,618 

6.418.4S4 

30,053 

49,287 

10,005,261 

Virginia: 

Pittsburgh 

9,614 

15,767 

3, 200, 701 

13,214 

21,671 

4,399.213 

Norfolk 

3,720 

6,101 

1,177,493 

4,920 

8,069 

1.557,317 

Rhode  Island: 

Richmond .. 

2,%9 

4,869 

939,717 

4,709 

7,723 

1.490.539 

Providence 

2,972 

4,874 

1,160.012 

2.972 

4,874 

1,160,012 

Washington;  Seattle... 

3,978 

6,524 

1,056,888 

6,407 

10,507 

1.702.134 

Wisconsin:  Milwaukee.. 

3,037 

4,981 

1,085,858 

6,161 

10,104 

2.202,672 

Chattanooga 

2, 633 

4,318 

660,654 

5,983 

9,812 

1,501,236 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

the  floor. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

What  is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  458 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  458  to  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Act  Amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"CO.MMIS.'ilON   ON    ADVANCI   FUNDINO 

"Sec.  809.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  Commission  on  Advance  Founding  (here- 
inaiter  referred  to  as  the  'Commission")  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  means  of  Imple- 
menting the  advance  funding  procedure  of 
section  403  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Amendments  of  1967  (20 
U.SC.  1223). 

"(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  eighteen  members  as  follows: 

"(A)  Six  Members  of  the  Senate,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President   of  the  Senate; 

"(B)  Six  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and 

"(C)  Six  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
F»re8ldent. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man from  among  its  members. 

"(3)  The  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  serve  without  compensation,  but  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 


other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them 
In  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

"(4)  The  Commission  shall  submit  a  report 
of  Its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  Congress  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Thirty 
days  after  submitting  such  report,  the  Com- 
mission shall  cease  to  exist. 

"(c)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  Conunlssion  is  author- 
ized— 

"(1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchap- 
ter in  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating 
to  classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates;  and 

"(2)  to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  at  rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed 
$100  per  day. 

"(d)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  re- 
quest from  any  department,  agency,  or  in- 
dependent Instrumentality  of  the  Govern- 
ment any  information  and  assistance  it 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  purpose 
under  this  section;  and  each  such  depart- 
ment, agency,  and  instrumentality  is  au- 
thorized to  cooperate  with  the  Commission 
and,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  to  fur- 
nish such  information  and  assistance  to  the 
Commission  upon  request  mtide  by  the 
Chairman  or  any  other  member  when  acting 
as  Chairman, 

"(e)  The  General  Services  Administration 
shall  provide  administrative  services  for  the 
Commission  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

"(f)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary, 
not  to  exceed  $150,000,  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section, 

Mr.  SPONG,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  following  Senators  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  amendment  458  to  H.R,  514: 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr,  Hat- 
field) ,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLLiNGs) ,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr,  MoNDALE) ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr,  Montoya)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr,  Moss) ,  the  Senator  from 
Dlinois  (Mr.  Smith),  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  and  his  staff  for  the  fine  work 
they  have  done  on  this  bill.  I  have  an 
amendment,  which  concerns  advanced 
funding.  This  amendment  would  provide 
for  the  creation  of  an  18-member  Com- 


mission to  study  means  of  efifectively  im- 
plementing advanced  funding  for  educa- 
tion programs. 

I  think  we  all  know  well  the  story  of 
timing  as  far  as  education  programs  go. 
In  recent  years,  the  fiscal  year  has  begun 
without  passage  of  the  education  appro- 
priations. Several  months  later,  the 
school  year  has  begim,  still  without  the 
approval  of  education  funds.  School  dis- 
tricts move  into  their  operations,  with 
either  faith  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  eventually  come  up  with  the 
anticipated  funds  or  uncertain  whether 
they  will  meet  the  budget  that  they 
planned  months  before. 

There  is  no  question  that  such  a  pro- 
cedure precludes  orderly  and  effective 
planning  on  the  local  level.  Local  school 
officials  are  left  in  a  bind  year  after  year. 
Either  they  plan  for  full  use  of  antici- 
pated funds  and  pray  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  come  through  with 
those  funds  or  they  do  not  plan  for  full 
use  and  end  up  with  funds  which  must  be 
spent  quickly  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

Clearly,  it  is  time  to  adopt  a  more 
efficient  and  businesslike  approach. 

Three  times  in  past  years.  Congress 
has  approved  the  concept  of  advanced 
funding.  We  are  about  to  approve  it  for 
the  fourth  time  in  the  legislation  which 
is  before  us.  We  must  move  to  see  that 
the  procedure  is  not  only  authorized, 
but  that  it  is  implemented,  that  it  Is  put 
into  operation. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment— to  see  that  advanced  funding  Is 
put  into  effect. 

Hopefully,  the  Commission  to  be  es- 
tablished will  make  those  responsible  for 
education  appropriations  more  aware  of 
the  need  for  early  fimdlng  of  education 
programs.  Hopefully,  it  wiU  be  able  to 
convince  the  Budget  Bureau  that  school 
administrators  must  have  more  time  to 
plan  their  annual  budgets.  Hopefully,  it 
will  make  recommendations  for  solving 
the  technicalities  of  utilizing  the  pro- 
cedure. 

It  is,  I  think,  little  to  ask  that  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  fight  their  bat- 
tles over  education  appropriations  be- 
fore the  school  year  begins. 

It  is,  I  think,  only  reasonable  that 
local  school  administrators  be  given  the 
time  to  plan  wisely  for  the  use  of  the  tax 
money  which  the  Federal  Government 
decides  to  allot  to  education. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  offer  the 
amendment  to  create  this  special  Com- 
mission to  study  in  detail  and  make  spe- 
cific recommendations  for  the  implemen- 
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tauon  of  the  advanced  funding  proce- 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  a^reemt;   to  the  amendment. 
Mr.  JAV^TS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  asii^tant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  i.-  so  ordered 

Mr.  PELL  Mr  President.  I  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  Vir.K'inia  on  his 
amendment  It  would  seem  to  me  to  f\ll 
a  need,  and  he  has  explained  It  well. 
The  amendment  is  self-explanatory 

I  should  Uke  to  ask  what  the  views 
would  be  of  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee 

Mr.  JAVrra.   I  yield   to  the   Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr  President,  the 
Idea  of  advance  fundint;.  of  course,  was 
orlKinallv  promoted  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education 
It  obviously  is  something  which,  as  the 
Senator  from  Vireinla  has  so  aptly  said, 
has  been  a  source  of  continued  problems 
for  the  local  school  districts;  and  some- 
thing should  be  worked  out  by  which 
they  can  get  advanced  funding. 

Recognizing  that,  and  recognizing  that 
there  were  a  number  of  other  financing 
problems   which   afTect   the   elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  'Mr.  Mondale>  and  I  got  to- 
gether—strange to  say,  because  It  does 
not  happen  very  often— and  we  put  to- 
gether amendment  415  which  was  adopt- 
ed bv  the  committee  and  appears  as  sec- 
tion 808  of  the  bin,  starting  on  page  214 
and  continuing  to  the  end  of  the  bill. 
This  requires  that  research  be  conducted 
under  the  Cooperative  Research  Act  on 
all  the  problems  of  financing  elementary 
and  secondary-  education.  We  also  pro- 
vide   for    a    National    Commission    on 
School  Finance    It  does  not  specifically 
sav  that  thAs  also  will  include  advance 
funding,  and  to  that  extent  I  think  your 
amendment     might     be     a     worthwhile 
Improvement 

But  I  would  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  it  might  be  necessary.  In 
the  event  that  his  amendment  Is  adopt- 
ed, that  in  the  process  of  the  conference 
It  be  reworded  to  be  Included  within  our 
school  finance  research  language  wnth- 
out  esUbllshlng  necessarily  a  separate 
commission  with  extra  authorization 

I  Just  bring  that  up  as  a  posslbUlty  for 
conference,  wliich.  heaven  knows,  is  go- 
ing to  be  long  and  difQcult  enough  as  it  Is. 
Mr  SPONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Colorado 

Initially,  I  would  Uke  to  say  that  I 
am  delighted  that  he  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  have  gotten  together  on 
something 

I  was  aware  of  this  research  section, 
and  I  am  pleased  that  the  section  was 
Included  In  the  bill  I  am,  however,  deal- 
ing with  a  specific  phase  of  funding— a 
phase  which  I  think  has  some  urgency 
I  accept  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 


from  Colorado  In  the  spirit  that  it  Is 
given,  but  I  hope  that  this  amendment 
will  be  adopted  because  of  the  urgency. 
All  of  the  Senate-House  differences  will, 
of  couise,  be  a  matter  for  the  conferees 
to  di.^'Cuss. 

Mr.  JA\TTS  Mr  President,  with  that 
In  mind—and  I  think  we  ought  to  ac- 
commodate ouiselve.-.  to  this  view — ;t  is  a 
fact  that  the  bill  already  provides  for  a 
National  Commis.^ion  on  School  F'lnance 
of  15  members  That  commission,  wlilch 
is  provided  for  In  section  808  beginning 
at  page  214  of  the  bill,  does  not  specifi- 
cally relate  to  the  problem  of  advanced 
funding;  but.  as  Senator  Dominick 
properly  points  out.  as  he  was  one  of 
tilt'  authors  of  tlie  amendment  In  the 
bill,  it  could  encompass  that  held.  So 
we  have  a  commission  of  15,  already  ap- 
pointed under  the  bill,  that  could  deal 
with  the  matter 

We  now  have  A  suggestion  before  us  In 
thus  amendment  for  a  commission  of  13 
to  deal  m  a  pinpointed  way  with  the 
question  of  advance  funding  Undoubt- 
edlv,  there  will  have  to  be  a  reconcilia- 
tion in  the  conference  of  these  two  con- 
cepts, neither  of  which.  I  might  point 
oui.  Is  contained  In  the  House  bill.  It  is 
very  important  to  noie  that  the  House 
already  pass*'d  the  bill  and  we  will  be 
going  to  conference  with  the  under- 
standing that  we  may  very  well  wash  out 
this  r.ew  ct.mini.s.>io:i  i!i  tho  conference, 
depending  upon  the  exi^iencies  wh.cli  •ao 
meet  there,  and  subject  to  some  questions 
I  should  like  to  ask  of  the  proponent  of 
the  amendment  about  the  amounts  to  be 
provided  for  Its  operation  I  am  not  com- 
mitted to  that  yet  but  I  will  probably 
liave  no  objection  to  putting  it  in  as  yet 
another  alternative  which  we  might  em- 
ploy. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  that  I  am 
dubious  that  a  commission.  In  the  way 
he  has  It,  will  survive  the  conference, 
because  that  gives  us.  now,  two  commis- 
sions. I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
upon  what  kind  of  budget  he  premises 
tne  $150,000  providing  tor  a  commission 
which  will  have  such  very  narrow  Juris- 
diction? 

NL-  SPONG  Mr.  F^resldent,  in  reply 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York,  that  was 
done  after  some  inquiry  atx)Ut  what  it 
wuuld  take  to  look  into  this  matter  and 
operate  within  a  limited  time.  I  might 
say  further  to  Uie  Senator  from  New 
York  that  one  thing  I  do  not  want  Is 
an  unnecessary  commission,  or  another 
commission.  What  I  do  want  is  some 
action  directed  at  thii  problem  that  I 
think  Congress  has.  frankly,  not  come 
to  grips  with  and  one  which  I  think  It 
should  come  to  grips  with  in  trans- 
ferring It  to  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government 

I  would  say  that  any  accommodations 
in  the  conference,  where  any  commis- 
sion had  the  proper  authority  to  deal 
with  the  executive  branch  and  to  make 
recommendations  whereby  advanced 
funding  would  become  a  reality,  rather 
than  something  that  we  talk  about  pe- 
riodically, would  be  most  acceptable  to 
me 

Mr  JAVITS  I  would  suggest  to  the 
Senator  that,  momentarily,  he  omit  sub- 
section   I  f  I    from   his   amendment  and 


that  we  check  into  the  question  with 
the  Department  and  get  an  estimate  of 
what  they  think  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  School  Finance  should  do.  and 
how  much  it  will  cost,  before  we  actually 
commit  ourselves  to  a  figure. 

I  am  not  quarreling  about  the  amount 
of  $150,000  It  is  not  very  much  as  things 
go  here  But  I  think  we  arc  shooting  an 
arrow  in  the  air  on  this  concept.  I  am 
willing  to  take  the  cunimi.ssion  idea  as 
an  alternative,  but  when  we  have  ascer- 
tained tlie  question  to  which  I  am  now 
addressing  myself,  we  will  notify  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  and  he  can  pro- 
pose another  amendment — the  subject 
will  not  have  been  dealt  with  at  all— 
to  keep  the  concept  he  now  presents.  If 
that  IS  satisfactor>-  to  the  Senator,  I 
am  Willing  to  Join 

Mr.  SPONG.  The  Senator  is  suggesting 
that  paragraph  ■  f '  be  deleted? 

Mr.  JAVITS  Be  omitted,  that  would 
have  dealt  with  the  recommended 
amendment  to  the  bill. 

Mr  SPONG.  That  is  acceptable  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  it  the 
intention  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
to  ask  for  the  deletion  of  paragraph  >f>> 

Mr  SPONG  It  IS. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
gmia.  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMFNPMFNT     NO      4  .S  9 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  my.self,  and  Senators  B.^yh.  Ben- 
nett. Cannon.  Chvrch.  Cotton,  Eagle- 
ton,    Gravel.    Harris.    Hart.    Hatfield. 

HOLLINCS,      INOUYE.      JACKSON.      MATHIAS. 

McGovERN.  Moss,  Nelson,  and  Pack- 
wood,  I  call  up  amendment  No.  45S  to 
H  R  514,  and  ask  that  It  be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  p.age  140.  line  17,  insert  the  following 

■•(10)  Section  405  of  such  title  Ib  further 
amended  by  Inserting  '(a)'  after  'Sec.  405" 
and  by  in.sertlng  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

■■•(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  unless  enacted  In  specific  limita- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  any 
funds  from  appropriations  to  cairry  out  any 
programs  t^  which  thl.s  title  Is  applicable 
during  any  fiscal  year,  ending  prior  to  July  1. 
1973,  which  are  not  obllgaied  and  expended 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
succeeding  the  fiscal  ye.-u-  for  which  such 
funds  were  appropriated  shall  remain  avail- 
able ff  r  obligation  and  expenditure  during 
such  succeeding  fiscal  year.'  " 

Renumber  paragraphs  (10)  and  (111  as 
p.iragraphs  (11)  and  (12) ,  respectively. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  permit  school  districts 
for  the  next  three  fiscal  years  to  carry 
over  unexpended  Federal  funds  received 
under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  into  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year. 

In  order  to  operate  effectively  and  dis- 
pense funds  efficiently,  school  boards  on 
all  levels  must  begm  formulating  educa- 
tion plans  and  budgets  at  least  a  full  year 
before  the  budgets  are  to  go  into  effect. 
However,  given  the  nature  of  the  appro- 
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prlatlons  process  In  Congress,  such  ad- 
vance planning  is  virtually  impossible. 

For  example,  the  1969-70  school  year — 
even  if  the  veto  question  had  not  arisen — 
woiild  have  been  half  completed  before 
the  Federal  education  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1970  were  enacted  into  law. 
School  systems  across  the  country — 
whether  in  Wayne  County,  Mich,,  or 
Harford  County,  Md. — have  been  forced 
to  operate  education  programs  involving 
Federal  funding  at  last  year's  levels 
since  they  have  no  way  of  knowing  what 
this  year's  appropriation  will  be.  If  Con- 
gress significantly  increases  educational 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1970  over 
last  year's  levels — which  I  believe  it  must 
do.  and  I  fervently  pray  that  it  will — the 
additional  funds  will  hardly  come  to 
school  systems  imder  conditions  condu- 
cive to  their  efficient  use. 

To  begin  with,  the  schools  will  not 
have  been  able  to  provide  specific  plans 
for  the  use  of  these  funds  because  they 
had  no  way  of  knowing  12  to  18  months 
prior  exactly  how  much  they  would  re- 
ceive. More  Importantly,  since  the  money 
will  become  available  midway  through 
the  school  year,  it  will  be  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  integrate  this  money  into  exist- 
ing programs  and  plans.  For  teachers, 
counselors,  administrators,  and  new  cur- 
riculums  must  be  hired  and  initiated  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year  for 
maximum  effectiveness. 

For  example,  this  year  school  boards 
will  only  have  5  months  or  less  to  ex- 
pend Federal  funds  before  they  auto- 
matically revert  to  the  Treasury.  This 
short  time  period  in  which  funds  must 
be  spent  often  leads  to  two  undesirable 
results:  In  an  effort  to  meet  the  June  30 
deadline,  funds  are  often  used  less  effi- 
ciently than  if  there  had  been  time  for 
adequate  planning  and  preparation.  If 
they  do  not  use  them,  then  they  revert  to 
the  Government,  so  that  there  is  a  great 
temptation  always  to  throw  the  money 
away,  in  a  sense,  in  order  not  to  have  to 
return  it  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a  let- 
ter from  Jerome  Prampton,  Jr.,  president 
of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, describing  the  quandary  school  sys- 
tems across  the  Nation  find  themselves 
in  as  a  result  of  current  funding  restric- 
tions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Maryland  State  Department 

OF  Education. 
BaUimoTe,  Md.,  October  30,  1969. 

Hon.    JOSE"H    D.    TYDINGS, 

U.S.  Sen-te. 

Senate  Office  Building.  ■ 

Washington,  D.C.  ' 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  The  Maryland 
State  Board  of  Education  has  during  recent 
years  becom*  Increasingly  concerned  with 
the  problems  presented  to  our  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  our  local  school  sys- 
tems by  the  uncertainties  surrounding  Fed- 
eral funding.  •«■»  are  now  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  month  of  the  current  fiscal  year  and 
still  do  not  know  what  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral funds  avallal>ie  to  the  State  during  the 
current  year  will  oe.  Intelligent  educational 
planning  Is  under  these  circumstances  well- 
nigh  impossible.  Even  if  Congress  had  acted 
a  few  months  earlier  It  would  have  been  dif- 
ficult to  gear  in  Federal  appropriations  with 


the  plans  evolved  by  the  State  and  the  local 
systems  a  year  ago. 

To  do  the  Job  we  simply  must  do,  we 
must  provide  stability  in  educational  plan- 
ning. To  reach  a  level  of  stability,  we  must 
have  a  reasonably  accurate  Idea  as  to  bow 
much  Federal  money  will  be  avaUable  at  the 
time  the  State,  City  and  county  staffs  enter 
into  the  process  of  budget  preparation. 

The  most  effective  way  of  solving  the  fore- 
going problem,  we  believe,  Is  to  end  the 
present  requirement  that  certain  Federal 
funds  must  be  spent  by  the  last  day  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  appropriated. 
Instead,  each  school  system  should  be  given 
flexibility  to  spend  Federal  money  either  dur- 
ing the  year  of  the  appropriation  or  the  year 
Immediately  following.  We  request  that  all 
legislation  relating  to  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion be  amended  to  authorize  such  flexibility. 
Cordially  yours, 

Jeromx  Frauftom,  Jr., 

President. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Mary- 
land has  talked  with  me  about  this 
amendment,  and  I  am  In  difficulty  about 
It  tonight  because  I  have  not  got  the 
final  advisory  opinion  from  the  Depart- 
ment on  the  amendment  and,  indeed,  a 
memorandiun  which  I  have  would  indi- 
cate its  opposition  to  it. 

Now,  considering  that  situation,  I  was 
unable  to  advise  the  Senator,  insofar  as 
the  minority  Is  concerned,  that  we  would 
take  it. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  should  con- 
sider seriously  whether  he  wishes  to  leave 
the  amendment  pending  overnight  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  cannot  take  it 
tonight,  for  this  reason — that  tomorrow 
we  will  get  into  other  amendments  deal- 
ing with  other  subjects  which  could  easily 
bedevil  us  further. 

I  do  not  want  to  give  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  my  advice.  I  submit  to  him.  be- 
cause of  my  friendship  and  consideration 
for  him,  as  well  as  the  merits  of  the  case, 
that  I  should  like  to  have  disposed  of  as 
much  as  we  could  tonight,  dealing  with 
the  educational  aspect  of  the  bill.  The 
Senator's  amendment  is  one  of  those. 
I  am  embarrassed  again  about  it.  but  I 
really  cannot.  Thus.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  judgment  of  the  Senator  on  this 
matter,  whether  he  woiHd  like  to  keep 
this  amendment  pending  and  dispose  of 
it  tomorrow  after  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis  »  is  through,  or  shall 
we  go  over  tonight  with  a  record  of  any 
amendments  pending. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  inquire  as  to 
whether  the  following  plan  would  meet 
with  the  approval  of  other  Senators  now 
present.  Of  course,  we  would  then  have 
to  ask  for  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. I  suggest  we  leave  the  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Marylsind  (Mr. 
Tydings)  as  the  pending  business.  On 
tomorrow,  of  course,  we  will  come  in  at 
noon. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT- 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  Its  business 
today  it  stand  In  adjournment  imtil  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  After  the 
1-hour  period  for  the  transaction  of 
morning  business,  under  the  previous 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  and  after 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
nis) has  completed  his  remarks,  would 
all  Senators  be  agreeable  to  allowing  30 
minutes,  equally  divided,  upon  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings),  immediately 
following  the  2  hours  which  would  have 
been  consumed  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi under  the  previous  consent 
agreement. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  agree,  but 
I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  I  do  not  know\  with  the  reach 
of  this  amendment,  the  extent  to  which 
Government  departments  may  be  op- 
posed to  it.  I  would  not  feel  it  appropri- 
ate to  come  to  a  commitment  on  this 
matter  until  I  saw  the  outline  of  the 
problem. 

Mr,  PELL.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
interject  there,  another  point  here  is  that 
I  hoped  to  get  through  with  one  or  two 
more  noncontroversial  amendments  this 
evening;  therefore,  an  agreement  of  this 
sort  would  prevent  us  from  doing  that. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  We  could 
still  do  that. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
be  glad  to  go  along  with  any  plan  or  pro- 
cedure the  leadership  would  work  out. 
And  I  would  be  happy  to  defer  to  the 
ranking  minority  member.  I  know  he  is 
as  concerned  with  the  problem  as  I  am. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  leave  the 
amendment  pending. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  leave 
the  amendment  pending,  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Verv  well. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  Is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

amendment    no.    4  83 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  Tydings  amendment  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside,  and  that  it  again  be 
laid  before  the  Senate  this  afternoon  fol- 
lowing action  on  the  Yarborough  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  113.  strike  out  all  that  appears  on 
line  21  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
line  15  on  page  115  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

(3)  Section  3  of  such  Act  of  September  23, 
1950  Is  further  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Such  order  of  priority  shall  provide  that  ap- 
plications for  payments  based  upon  increases 
in  the  number  of  children  residing  on,  or 
residing  with  a  parent  employed  on,  property 
which  is  part  of  a  low  rent  bousing  project 
assisted  under  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937  shall  not  be  approved  for  any  fiscal 
year  until  all  other  applications  under  para- 
graph (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 5  have  been  approved  for  that  fiscal 
year.". 

(4)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  5  of  such  Act 
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of  September  30    1950  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows 

AOJUSTMBSrS     WHERE     NECESSIT  MF.D     BY 
APPROPRIATIONS 

"(CHI  I  If  tti^  funds  i»pproprtat«d  for  any 
ftsc.il  ve.ir  for  making?  p.iymenu  under  this 
title  are  not  iurncient  to  pay  in  full  tlie 
to'al  amounts  which  the  Comnils-sioner  es- 
timates all  local  educational  agencies  will 
be  enutled  to  receue  under  this  title  tor 
such  year  the  CommJseloner  .Ai  shall  de- 
termine the  part  of  the  entitlement  of  each 
such  local  educational  agency  which  U  at- 
tr.butable  to  detemil nations  under  subsec- 
uohs  lai  and  ibi  of  section  3  of  the  num- 
ber of  children  who  resided  on  or  resided 
with  a  parent  employed  on,  property  which 
13  part  of  a  low-rent  housing  pr^iject  assisted 
under  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937  section  516  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
or  p.vt  B  of  "ntle  HI  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunltv  Act  of  1964  and  (Bi  except  as 
otherw1.se  pro%lded  in  paragraph  i3i.  shall 
alK^ate  such  funds,  other  than  so  much 
thereof  as  he  esUmates  may  b«  required  for 
carrying  aut  the  provisions  of  section  6. 
timong  sections  2  3,  and  4iai  in  the  pro- 
portion that  the  amount  he  estimates  to 
be  required  under  each  such  section  bears 
to  the  totai  estimated  to  be  required  under 
all  such  sections,  except  that  he  shall  not 
take  Into  consideration  any  part  of  any  en- 
titlement determined  under  clause  (A)  Tbe 
am  )unt  so  allocated  to  any  such  <>ectlon 
shall  be  available  for  payment  of  a  percent- 
age of  the  amount  to  which  e.ich  local  edu- 
c.-ttlon.il  agency  l.'s  entitled  under  such  sec- 
tion Such  percentage  shall  be  equal  to  the 
percentage  which  the  amount  allocated  to 
a  section  under  the  second  sentence  of  this 
paragraph  is  of  the  amount  to  which  all 
such  agencies  are  entitled  under  such  sec- 
tion For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  in 
determining  the  amount  to  which  each  local 
educational  agency  Is  entitled  imder  section 
3  he  shall  Include  any  increases  under  pam- 
gniph  i4'  of  subsection  (C)  thereof,  but  he 
shall  exclude  any  p.art  of  any  entitlement 
determined  under  clause  i.^i  of  this  para- 
graph 

'•i2i  I.'  the  fundi  available  for  allocation 
under  paragraph  i  1 1  for  any  Hscal  year  ex- 
ceed the  amount  necessarv  to  fully  satisfy 
entitlements  for  which  a;ioc*tlons  will  be 
made  under  >uch  paragraph  that  excess  shall 
be  available  .'or  payment  of  a  percentage  of 
that  part  of  the  entitlement  of  each  loca. 
educational  agency  determined  under  clause 
i.Ai  of  paragraph  il)  Such  percentage  shall 
be  equal  to  ihe  percentage  which  the  amount 
of  such  excess  l.-s  of  the  total  amount  to  which 
all  such  asrencles  are  so  entitled 

••i3i  .All  funds  appropriated  fir  making 
payments  under  t.his  title  for  any  asca!  year 
shall  be  allocated  m  the  manner  specified  in 
paragraph  (li  and  (2).  unless  an  Act  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  making  payments  un- 
der this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  specifically 
makes  funds  available  for  payments  on  the 
basis  of  en*.t.e.^lent>  determined  under 
clause  lAi  of  paragraph  ili  apart  from 
other  payments  under  this  title  In  which 
case  if  the  funds  so  appropriated  are  not 
sufficient  to  pay  in  full  the  total  amount  to 
which  all  local  educational  agencies  are  so 
entitled  such  funds  shall  be  available  for 
making  pavments  in  the  manner  3f>eclfied  in 
paragraph  Si  respecting  allocations  of  any 
excess  appropriations. 

"(4)  In  case  the  amount  allocated  to  a 
section  under  para^traph  i  1)  for  a  fiscal  year 
excetAs  the  total  to  which  all  local  educa- 
tional agencies  are  entitled  under  such  sec- 
tion for  such  year  or.  In  case  additional 
funds  become  available  for  nwkln^  pay- 
ments under  this  title  the  excess  or  sucb 
additional  funds,  as  the  case  may  be  shall 
be  allocated  among  sections  for  which  pre- 
vious allocations  are  Inadequate,  on  the 
same  basis  as  is  provided  in  para^aphs  ill. 
(3)    and   i3i    for  the  Initial  allocation" 


Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President. 
the  amendment  I  offer  will  provide  sepa- 
rate funding  for  the  section  of  H.R.  514 
that  counts  children  in  public  housing 
uniUs  among  children  in  federally  im- 
pacted districts 

The  committee  amendment  grows  out 
of  a  reasonable  concern.  Every  State  has 
experienced  local  resi-stance  to  low- 
income  public  housing  which  stems  from 
the  mcrea&ed  cast  to  the  community  of 
educating  those  children  Testimony  to 
the  committee  indicated  that  entire  new 
schools  often  have  to  be  built  to  accom- 
modate these  children.  The  parents  are 
rarely  on  the  tax  rolls,  certainly  not  as 
property  owners.  Nor  does  the  property 
m  which  they  reside  pay  taxes  equiva- 
lent to  those  a  private  housing  devel- 
opment would  pay 

The  in  lieu  of  taxes"  payment  from 
public  housing  covers  only  about  $11  per 
child,  while  the  co.si  of  educatmg  the 
children  runs  between  $700  and  $1,200 
each 

I  agree  with  the  committee  in  its  view 
that  there  should  be  a  much  larger  pay- 
ment for  the  education  cost  of  children 
in  public  housing,  because  it  is  not  fair 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  remove 
the  property  from  the  tax  rolls  and  at 
:he  same  time  bring  large  numbers  of 
additional  pupils  into  the  school  district. 
My  objection  to  the  committee  lan- 
guage goes  to  the  lumping  of  this  group 
with  those  now  in  tlic  federally  impacted 
progrant  Public  housing  children  are 
a  separate  case  from  children  whose 
parents  work  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Compensation  to  the  local  school 
district  for  their  education  should  not 
come  out  of  the  same  appropriation  that 
is  made  for  the  traditional  federally  im- 
pacted districts 

The  amendment  I  am  offermg  will  set 
up  two  Ime  Items  in  ai)propriations  acts 
making  funds  available  for  payment 
under  Public  Law  874 

One  line  item  would  be  for  payment 
of  entitlements  on  the  basis  of  A  and  B 
children  as  we  understand  them  in  the 
present  law 

Tlie  other  line  item  would  t)e  for  pay- 
ment of  entitlements  created  by  chil- 
dren living  in  low-rent  public  housing 
units 

The  amendment  furtlier  provides  that 
if  a  smgle  line  appropriation  is  large 
enough  to  cover  the  full  entitlements 
for  A  and  B  children  with  money  left 
over,  then  the  remainder  may  be  used 
for  low- rent  housing  children. 

It  IS  quite  possible  that  in  the  future 
we  will  find  it  justified  to  make  Federsd 
payments  for  children  who.se  pre.sence 
in  a  district  is  dictated  by  many  feder- 
ally financed  activities,  otht-r  than  di- 
rect Federal  activities  and  installations. 
The  committee  bill  makes  ths  payment 
available  for  housing  units  financed 
under  the  Housing  Act  of  1937,  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  19-59,  and  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of   1964 

The.sc  units  are  not  federally  owned. 
They  are  only  federally  assisted  in  their 
financing 

.\s  we  move  in  the  direction  of  examin- 
ing the  impact  of  federally  a.ssisted  ac- 
tivities, we  should  do  so  on  the  basis  of 
paymg  entitlements  out  of  their  own 
appropriations.    Otherwise,    both    these 


children  and   the  existing   Public  Law 
874  children  will  be  penalized. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  Y.\RBOROUGH.  I  yield. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
no  idea  the  Senator  from  Texas  was 
going  to  call  up  the  amendment  at  this 
time  I  am  happy  to  be  a  cosponsor.  His 
amendment  is.  in  fact,  a  modification  of 
the  one  I  offered  in  committee  It  is  an 
Improvement.  I  also  submitted  an 
amendment  today  to  strike  the  entire 
section.  I  was  contemplating  offering  It 
as  an  alternative,  but  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss it  further  with  the  Senator  and 
others,  including  members  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

I  am  not  ready  to  proceed  with  my 
amendment  at  this  time.  It  Is.  I  might 
add.  cosponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  <  Mr.  Prouty  > . 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
Joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado before  we  worked  out  the  compro- 
mise. However.  In  the  light  of  the  an- 
nouncement that  has  Just  been  made,  I 
will  not  ask  for  action  on  the  amend- 
ment that  has  Just  been  offered  at  this 
time 

Mr  DOMINICK  Mr.  President.  I  as- 
sure the  Senator  from  Texas  that  it  Is 
my  intention  to  support  his  amendment 
vcrv-  .strongly  if  the  decision  is  made  not 
to  -all  up  my  own.  In  any  event,  this 
•Alll  be  the  subject  of  extended  debate. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  think  the  Senator  from  New  York 
Is  a  cosponsor  of  the  compromi.se  sub- 
.stitute.  but  he  is  very  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr    YARBOROUGH    I  y.eld 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Colorado — and  I  do  this  in 
the  form  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry — 
1.S  it  not  a  fact,  with  respect  to  perfecting 
amendments  to  amendmenus  which  are 
proposed  to  be  stricken  by  an  amend- 
ment, that  perfecting  amendments  are 
acted  upon  before  a  motion  to  strike. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  would 
hope,  not  that  I  would  expect  the  Sena- 
tor to  make  any  change  in  his  thinking 
now,  but  I  call  to  his  attention  that  we 
do  have  the  right  to  perfect  the  amend- 
ment. -And  his  idea  that  he  could  move 
to  strike  would  still  not  change  the  right 
that  we  would  have  to  vote  on  the  motion 
to  perfect,  and  then  a  motion  to  strike 
would  be  in  order. 

Mr  DOMINICK  Mr.  President,  if  I 
simply  offer  a  motion  to  strike  the  sec- 
tion, that  motion  takes  precedence.  Then 
one  could  not  have  perfecting  amend- 
ments to  the  substitute  amendment.  The 
pending  amendment  is  the  substitute,  is 
It  nof 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator's amendment  would  be  pending,  but 
there  could  be  perfecting  amendments 
to  the  language  proposed  to  be  stricken, 
which  would  take  precedence  over  a  mo- 
tion to  strike. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair  I  thought  we  had  better  have 
It  straight,  so  that  we  do  not  get  into  a 
tangle  tomorrow. 
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Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  ask  that  the  amendment  be  printed. 
I  will  not  ask  that  it  be  passed  on  at 
this  time.  Our  staff  had  discussed  the 
matter  and  we  had  an  erroneous  im- 
pression. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  asking  that  the  amendment  be 
printed,  but  withdrawn  at  the  present 
timc^ 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  am  not  asking 
that  It  be  withdrawn. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  It  would  otherwise  be 
the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  it  the 
desire  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  that 
the  amendment  be  withdrawn  as  the 
pending  business? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  my  amendment  be  withdrawn  as 
the  pending  business. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  do 
have  a  commitment  outstanding  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  TvDrNGS>. 
However,  I  hope  we  can  agree,  since  the 
Senator  from  Texas  'Mr.  Yarborough) 
is  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  that 
his  amendment  would  follow  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  so 
that  he  will  have  some  feeling  that  he 
will  not  have  to  wait  an  inordinately 
long  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
have  talked  with  both  the  majority  lead- 
er and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennisi  ,  and  I  am  not  sure  I  would  be 
authorized  to  agree  to  that  kind  of  unan- 
imous-consent request  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
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il  we  could  have  an  understanding  that, 
absent  any  overriding  reason,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  will  follow  ac- 
tion on  the  amendmwit  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  think  we  can  work  together  in 
that  direction  and  will  probably  be  able 
to  assure  the  Senator  that  his  amend- 
ment will  be  taken  up  Immediately  fol- 
lowing action  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Maryland  with  the 
qualifications  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  However,  we  could  not 
agree  to  a  unanimous-consent  request 
which  would  make  it  binding.  We  will 
have  to  wait  until  tcmiorrow  and  see  what 
the  circumstances  are  at  that  time. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  kindness. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  which  was  temporarily  laid 
aside,  and  which  had  been  offered  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Maryland,  be  again 
laid  before  the  Senate  and  made  the 
pending  business.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered.  The  pending 
amendment  is  the  Tydlngs  amendment. 

What  is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, before  moving  to  adjourn,  I  wish, 
at  the  request  of  the  majority  leader,  to 
remind  Senators  that  following  the 
prayer  and  the  disposition  of  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  tomorrow,  there  will 
be  not  to  exceed  1  hour  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  after 
which  the  able  junior  Senator  from 
Mississippi  <Mr.  Stennis)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  2  hours. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  In  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  lat  5 
o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thursday. 
February  5.  1970.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 

Senate  February  4,  1970: 
Agency  for  International  I>evelopment 
Robert  Harry  Nooter.  of  Missouri,  to  be  an 

Assistant   Administrator   of   the   Agency   for 

International    Development,    vice    James    P. 

Grant,  resigned. 
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DEATH  OF  MAJ.  GEN.  REUBEN  H. 
TUCKER 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH     CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  4.  1970 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, my  State  was  saddened  by  the 
death  of  one  of  Its  preeminent  military 
leaders,  Maj.  Gen.  Reuben  H.  Tucker 
III— U.S.  Army  retired.  General  Tucker 
died  in  Charleston  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Citadel,  one  of  his  most  beloved  sites. 
General  Tucker  was  twice  commandant 
of  cadets  at  the  Citadel  and  inspired  two 
generations  of  some  of  the  finest  mili- 
tary men  in  our  services.  He  was  paid 
tribute  by  Gen.  Mark  Clark  of  being  one 
of  the  three  bravest  men  In  the  Army 
during  World  War  II.  He  fought  in  six 
major  campaigns,  and  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  field  of  airborne  opera- 
tions. He  commanded  the  504th  Para- 
chute Infantry  Reciment  and  led  them 
bravely  through  from  north  Africa  into 
the  heartland  of  Europe.  His  men  were 
heroes  at  Sicily.  Salerno.  Anzlo,  and  the 
Battle  of  the  Bul.^e. 

(General  Turker  was  a  real  leader.  In 
every  battle  he  made  It  a  point  to  be 
one  of  the  first  paratroopers  to  jump  In 
the  combat  action.  He  made  three  com- 
bat jumps  during  the  war,  something 
CXVT 16ft— Part  a 


very  few  paratroopers  had  ever  done. 
Yet  he  did  not  get  wounded  in  any  of 
the  actions.  His  decorations  Include  two 
Distinguished  Service  Crosses,  the  Na- 
tion's second  highest  award  for  heroism ; 
the  Silver  Star;  Legion  of  Merit  with 
Oak  Leaf  Cluster;  Bronze  Star  Medal; 
Purple  Heart;  and  many  others. 

Indeed.  General  Tucker  was  a  gallant 
soldier  and  a  great  patriot  and  Amer- 
ica's loss  is  truly  great  because  of  his  un- 
timely death  at  the  age  of  58.  He  leaves 
behind  his  lovely  wife.  Helen  McAllister 
Tucker,  four  sons,  thres  brothers,  and 
two  sisters.  I  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  this  fine  family,  and  I  know  they 
will  be  comforted  by  the  knowledge  of  a 
father  who  was  held  in  such  high  esteem 
by  all  who  knew  him. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  obituary  of  General  Tucker 
entitled  "Gen.  R.  H.  Tucker,  Former 
Commandant  of  Cadets,  Dies"  from  the 
Charleston  Evening  Post  of  Wednesday. 
January  7,  1970,  and  the  editorial  "Gen- 
eral R.  H.  Tucker  HI"  from  the  same 
newspaper  and  the  same  date,  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obitu- 
aries were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Gen.  R.  H.  Tucker,  Fokmeb  Commandant  op 
Cadets,  Dies 

Maj.  Oen.  Reuben  H.  Tucker  m.  USA 
(ret.)  former  commandant  of  cadets  at  The 


Citadel  and  wartime  commander  of  the  504th 
Parachute  Infantry  Regiment.  America's 
famed  "Devils  in  Baggy  Pants"  of  World  War 
II.  died  yesterday  at  The  Citadel. 

Gen.  Tucker  collapsed  while  wallcing  near 
the  athletic  track  at  The  Citadel.  He  was 
pronounced  dead  on  arrival  at  County  Emer- 
gency Room. 

Coroner  Jennings  Cauthen  said  death  was 
due  to  natural  causes. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m. 
Friday  In  the  Citadel  Chapel.  Burial,  directed 
by  McAllster's,  wlU  be  In  the  U.S.  National 
Cemetery    at    Beaufort. 

Flags  at  The  Citadel  will  remain  at  half 
staff  until  after  the  funeral. 

Oen.  Tucker  was  born  Jan.  29,  1911,  at 
Ansonla,  Conn.,  a  son  of  Reuben  Henry 
Tucker  and  Mrs.  Clara  Booth  Tucker.  He  was 
a  1935  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy. 

Prior  to  World  War  n  Gen.  Tucker  served 
with  the  Second  Infantry  Division  at  Fort 
Sam  Houston.  Tex.  the  33rd  Infantry  Regi- 
ment In  Panama  and  attended  the  Infantry 
School  at  Port  Benning.  Ga  .  graduating  In 
1940. 

He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  first  tank 
destroyer  battalion  In  the  U.S.  Army,  but 
left  this  assignment  In  1941  to  become  a 
parachutist. 

One  of  Gen.  Tucker's  five  sons,  Capt.  David 
Bruce  Tucker,  was  killed  Sept.  30.  1967,  dur- 
ing combat  in  Vietnam. 

Gen.  Tucker  was  a  member  of  the  Hiber- 
nian Society. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Helen  McAl- 
lister Tucker;  four  sons,  Capt.  Jeffery  J. 
Tucker,  USA,  of  Cornell  University.  Glenn 
P.  Tucker,  Scott  P.  Tucker  and  Christopher 
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M  Tucker,  all  of  Charleston;  three  brothers. 
Lyman  B  Tucker  of  S.io  Piiulu  Br.i/.U  Wal- 
ter B  Tucker  of  AnsoiUa  and  WUUam  E. 
Tucker  of  Old  Saybrook.  Conn  .  two  sisters. 
Mr-.  Gordon  B  French  of  Ansonia  and  ^^r^ 
Thuniiis  Ansiey  of  Derby.  Conn,;  four  grand- 
children and  several  nieces  and  nephews 

He  served  :^i  a  re»;imental  comu>ander  at 
Wesc  Point  and  came  M  The  Citadel  in  1955 
.IS  c-  immandant  of  cadets 

In  Ia61  he  w&s  commanding  i?eneral  of  the 
Inlan-.ry  Training  Cen:er  at  Port  Dix.  N  J  , 
and  later  wen:  to  Laos  in  Southeast  .^la  as 
chief  of  the  military  advisory  group  there. 

Before  leaving  the  service  in  Auiiust.  19M. 
to  again  become  commandant  of  cndets  at 
The  Cr.adel.  he  was  operauons  officer  of  the 
US  Army  Pacmcm  Hawaii  He  w  a*  succeeded 
as  commandant  of  Cadets  in  February,  1968. 
uid  was  .isslgned  to  the  office  of  Citadel 
President  Hugh  P  Harris  He  retired  from 
The  Citadel  at  the  end  of  1968 

The  504th  Parachute  Inlantry  Regiment, 
one  of  the  flghtingest  units  of  the  82nd  Air- 
borne Division,  had  an  outstanding  war  rec- 
ord bv  actioas  a:  Sicily.  Salerno.  Anzio  the 
crossing  of  the  Rhine  at  the  Nijmegen  Bridge 
in  Holland,  and  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  at 
Cheneux   Belgium 

Gen  Tucker  then  a  colonel,  commanded 
the  504th  from  December,  1942.  to  May.  1946, 
dur.n^  which  time  the  unit  had  a  record  of 
371  days  of  actual  cotnbat  The  general  was 
an  original  member  of  the  combat  team  and 
led  the  paratroopers  overseas  from  Ft  Bragg 
through  six  campaigns  which  included  com- 
bat Jumps  in  Sicily.  Italy  and  Holland  He 
saw  occupation  duty  in  Berlin  and  finally 
brought  the  504th  home  to  lead  the  unit  In 
a  victory  parade  down  Fifth  Avenue  In  New 
York  m  January.  1946 

The  504th  made  Us  first  airborne  combat 
assault  on  Sicily  July  9,  1943  It  almost  ended 
in  catastrophe  when  Allied  ships  and  shore 
guns  began  firing  on  the  C47  transports  by 
mistake. 

•I:  seemed  that  everyone  was  firing  at  us." 
Gen  Tucker  recalled  during  an  interview 
with  the  Charleston  Evening  Post  in  March. 
1968 

The  explanation  they  gave  us  later  was 
that  German  bombers  got  into  our  formation 
Many  of  our  planes  disappeared  In  flames. 
Our  losses  were  roughly  250  men  that  night  " 
In  what  has  t>een  described  .is  one  of  the 
greatest  tr.igedies  of  World  War  II.  the  504th 
was  scattered  like  chafl  m  the  wind  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Sicily  by  Allied  gun 
tire  Gen  Tuckers  plane,  after  twice  tlymg 
the  length  of  the  Sicilian  coast  and  with 
more  than  2  000  flak  holes  through  the  fuse- 
lage, reached  the  drop  zone  near  Gela 

Were  flying  in  and  I  m  standing  at  the 
door  ready  to  Jump."  the  general  related. 
"Mv  own  aircraft  was  the  only  one  In  that 
first  formation  that  came  in  on  target  Other 
planes  were  being  shot  down  at  sea  and  on 
the  ground 

■When  I  Jumped  exactly  on  target,  and  as 
I  was  coming  down.  I  could  hear  these  peo- 
ple, a  tank  commander  with  five  tanks,  using 
rifle  tire  lo  shoot  at  us  •  The  general  sild 
after  he  landed  he  had  .i  few  choice  words 
with  the  "ank  commander  whose  only  ex- 
planation was  'Nobody  lold  me  you  were 
coming  m  here  ■ 

T  had  men  who  tried  to  swim  in  from 
planes  shot  down  at  sea  and  our  own  troops 
opened  up  from  the  beach,"  Gen  Tucker 
added 

The  next  jump  was  at  Salerno.  In  support 
of  Gen  M.irk  W  Clarks  Fifth  Army  'When 
we  flew  irit'i  Salerno  the  orders  were  that 
no  guns  could  open  up  Regardless  of  what 
happened  they  were  not  to  shoot  It  was 
quiet  as  a  graveyard  when  we  arrived  and 
really  a  beautiful  night  " 

Gen  Tucker  said  he  "was  one  of  the  first 
to  go  m  In  almost  every  case  "  He  made  three 
combat  jumps  during  the  war  something 
very  few  paratroopers  have  ever  done  The 
82nd  Airborne  Division  totaled  four  combat 
Jumps  In  World  War  n 
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"It  was  my  good  lu^  k  not  to  get  killed 
ur  wounded  during  the  nghtmg  of  six  major 
campaigns.  '  the  general  said 

The  504th  s  tlilrd  Jump  came  on  a  clear 
day  In  September.  1944  in  Holland  and  was 
the  first  time  any  element  had  made  a  com- 
bat Jump  m  dayiuht  It  was  highly  success- 
ful." Cren  Tucker  pointed  out 

Following  the  Holland  Jump,  the  504th 
was  forced  U.i  make  a  daylight  crossing  of  the 
Rhine  at  Nijmegen  Bridge  That's  not  some- 
thing you  try  to  do  every  day  m  the  week." 
the  general  commented  The  crossing,  under 
fire,  was  successful  In  every  sense  of  the 
word  It  took  us  two  days  to  secure  the 
bridge  and  we  lost  a  lot  of  people  doing  It, 
but  we  also  gained  our  objective  " 

The  504th  became  known  as  Devils  In 
Baggv  Pants  '  when  they  captured  the  diary 
of  a  German  officer  on  the  .^n/lo  beachhead 
In  the  ixxjk  he  had  written  American 
parachutists— devils  In  baggy  pants  are  less 
than    100    meters    from    mv    outpost  It 

seems  like  the  black-hearted  devils  are  every- 
where ■ 

ALSO  at  Salerno.  Oen  Tuckers  unit  was 
surrounded  by  Gernmns.  but  managed  to 
fight  their  wav  out  of  the  trap 

'We  were  strictlv  ground  troops  during  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge  near  Cheneux,  Belgium,  " 
he  pointed  out  The  504th  fought  In  the  snow 
and  cold  from  December  1944  through  the 
middle  of  February  1945 

.'Ks  the  war  neared  its  end,  the  504ih  had 
fought  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Berlin  where 
they  were  ordered  to  slop  until  the  Russians 
came  through 

After  the  war.  the  82nd  Airborne  Division 
was  selected  to  occupy  Berlin  The  division 
first  moved  in  with  a  jump  by  99  veterans 
MaJ  Gen  James  M  Oavln  and  Gen  Tucker 
led  the  Jumps  from  twij  planes 

Gen  Tucker  saw  duty  in  Korea  as  an  as- 
sistant chief  of  staff  of  the  Eighth  Army  In 
the  closing  davs  of  the  war 

Gen  Clark  has  called  Oen  Tucker  one  of 
the  three  bravest  men  In  the  Army"  along 
with  Col  William  P  Yarborough  and  Col 
William  O    Darby  of  Darby  s  Rangers  fame 

Gen  Tuckers  decorations  included  two 
Distinguished  Service  Crosses  the  nations 
second  highest  award  for  heroism;  the  Sliver 
Star,  Legion  of  Merit  with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster, 
Bronze  Star  Medal  and  Purple  Heart  to  name 
a  few. 

Gen    Revbe.n  H   Tuckeb  III 

MaJ  Gen  Reuben  H  Tucker  in  was  every 
inch  a  professional  soldier  In  the  eyes  of 
Gen  Mark  W  Clark  he  was  one  of  the  three 
bravest  men  In  the  Army  during  World 
War  II 

He  was  a  paratrooper  one  of  that  special 
breed  of  men  who  early  in  World  W.ir  II 
helped  blaze  the  trail  of  a  new  military 
frontier — airborne  operations  He  contmanded 
the  504th  Parachute  Infantry  Regiment,  a 
unit  of  the  82nd  Airborne  Division,  from 
1942  until  1946  He  led  his  troopers  from 
the  heat  of  North  .African  desert  to  the  snow 
and  bitter  cold  of  Belgium  .\long  the  way 
the  504th  foupht  and  gained  glory  m  Sicily, 
at  Salerno,  .\nzlo.  the  Nijmegen  Bridge  In 
HolUind  and   In   the  Battle  of  the  Bulge 

Always  Gen  Tticker  w;us  In  the  lead  The 
504th  made  three  combat  jimips  and  In  each 
he  was  one  of  the  first  men  out  of  the  plane 
He  was  a  driving  force  bent  on  iccompllsh- 
ment  of  the  unit  mission  Tlie  greatest  de- 
mands ht  made  were  those  he  made  on  hlm- 
.seir  Hl.<  trademark  was  raw  courage  With 
him  there  was  no  bluff  and  swagger  It  w;is 
not  needed  His  actions  and  his  decor,! tioiis 
spoke  lor  themselves 

Charlestonlans  came  to  know  Gen  Tucker 
15  years  ago  when  he  began  his  first  tour  of 
duty  as  commandant  of  cadets  at  Tlie  Cit- 
adel He  retired  from  the  .Army  In  1963  luid 
returned  to  The  Cit.^el  post,  establishing 
clr>se  ties  which  continued  even  after  his 
retirement  nearly  two  years  ago 

Unexpectediv,  Gen  Reuben  Tucker  Is  dead 
at  58    His  death  is  a  loss  to  the  community 
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In    which    he    lived    and    to    the   country    he 
served  so  gallantly 


NEIGHBORHOOD  LEGAL  SERV- 
ICES—TAXPAYERS SUBSIDIZE 
CRIME 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

of     LolISH.N* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES^ 
Tuesday.  Februarrj  3.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK  Mr  Speaker,  any  discus- 
sion of  national  priorities  always  in- 
volves our  resfjonsibility  to  make  wi.se 
decisions  in  the  e.xpenditurc  of  Federal 
funds,  which  are  the  hard-earned  dollars 
of  working  Americans 

How  many  Members  are  prepared  to 
justify  to  their  own  constituents  the  u.se 
of  these  dollars  to  actually  subsidize 
crime?  Or  to  fund  the  assaults  on  police, 
local  government,  and  public  decency  by 
the  dregs  of  our  society? 

Right  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
where  It  is  still  a  crime  to  commit  adul- 
tery, yount;  lawyers  on  the  Federal  OEO 
payroll  have  coun.seled  and  aided  in  the 
commission  of  that  particular  crime.  In- 
deed, they  have  filed  suit — in  a  court  of 
equity,  no  le.s.s — to  require  that  tax- 
payers furni.sh  the  guilty  parties  more 
comfortable  quarters  to  break  the  law. 

The  attorney-client  privilege  stops 
somev^here  decidedly  short  of  protecting 
a  lawyer  from  aiding  and  abetting  his 
client  in  the  commussion  of  a  crime,  but 
I  see  no  Interest  in  this  odd  situation 
be  either  the  bar.  the  bench,  or  the  dis- 
trict attorney. 

I  include  in  my  remarks,  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  all  of  our  colleagues,  detailed 
reports  on  the  abuses  by  Neighborhood 
Legal  Services  m  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  and 
in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 

A.MEBK'AN   Bar  Association, 

CUicago.  Ill  .  January  26.  1970 
Jerome  J  Shestack,  Esq., 
Packard  BuUdtng. 
Philaciclpiiia.  Pa 

Dear  Jerry  I  am  pleased  that  you  gave  me, 
as  a  member  of  the  Council  and  from  Baton 
Rouge,  the  opportunity  of  pre.sentlng  to  you 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  correct  facts  before 
the  Section  i  r  any  of  Its  spokesmen  proceeded 
to  condemn  the  Baton  Rouse  Bar  Associa- 
tion m  connectl.in  with  us  actions  with 
respect  to  the  Baton  Rouge  Legal  .Aid  So- 
ciety, or  to  condemn  the  Baton  Rouge  Police 
or  .Sherifl  Deparments 

I  believe  it  will  present  a  .clearer  picture  if 
I  go  back  to  the  organization  of  a  Legal  Aid 
Society  in   Baton  Rouge  and   come  forward. 

1  The  first  Legal  Aid  Society  in  Baton 
Rouge  I  which  was  the  first  In  Louisiana  out- 
side New  Orleans)  was  organized  In  1052  It 
may  surprise  members  of  the  Council  to 
learn  that  I  organized  It.  its  one  of  my 
projects  as  president  then  of  the  Baton 
Rouge  Bar — as  the  ABA  Award  of  Merit  to 
our  bar  recited,  FYom  volunteers  manning 
the  office  we  quickly,  with  my  support,  went 
to  a  paid  staff  and  United  Givers  support 

2  When  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
.\B.\  under  Lewis  Powell's  leadership,  agreed. 
With  serious  reservations  on  the  part  of 
many,  to  recommend  to  the  House  of  Dele- 
g.ites  of  the  ABA  that  the  ABA  urge  state 
and  local  bars  to  bring  their  associations 
and  their  Legal  Aid  Societies  Into  the  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  OKO,  I  supported 
and  spoke  for  It  In  the  Board  and  in  the 
Housed — despite  my  own  doubts  and  reserva- 
tions 

3  When  the  proposed  participation  of  the 
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Baton  Rouge  Bar  Itself  came  up  for  discus- 
sion at  the  September  1963  meeting  of  our 
local  bar  a  heated  discussion  arose,  particu- 
larly iifter  Its  then  president  made  his  report 
on  the  Washington  conference  he  had  re- 
cently attended  and  spoke  of  his  fears  and 
doubts  A  motion  was  made  that  our  bar 
decline  to  participate  In  the  program. 

The  following  excerpts  from  a  lengthy  i^ress 
account  of  the  meeting,  in  the  local  press  on 
September  14,  1965  may  be  of  interest: 

"Dale  Powers  lone  of  my  law  partners), 
president  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society  here,  said 
the  federal  program  will  attempt  to  work 
through  legal  aid  groups  such  as  his  How- 
ever, It  also  has  the  right  to  set  the  program 
up  through  other  groups. 

"Ben  Miller,  who  Is  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Delegates  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
uon.  warned  the  group  that  if  the  bar  does 
not  make  itself  a  part  of  the  program.  'We're 
heading  for  socialized  law.'  " 

Instead  of  adopting  the  resolution  not  to 
participate,  the  .issociatlon  decided  Instead 
to  direct  Its  board  to  "present  a  recommen- 
dation on  the  entire  matter  to  the  general 
membership  at  Its  October  meeting" 

4  Action  was  deferred,  however,  until  the 
December  meeting  on  December  6,  1965.  at 
which  by  but  a  four  vote  margin  our  asso- 
ciation tabled  the  resolution  not  to  partici- 
pate In  the  program  Here  again  the  discus- 
sion was  heated  and  protracted  as  the  lengthy 
local  press  account  of  De.-'ember  7,  1965 
shows.  These  are  excerpts  from  that  news 
account: 

"Ben  Miller,  pointing  out  he  Is  a  Goldwater 
Republican,  s.ild  he  was  in  favor  of  tabling 
Cadwalladers  resolution  because  it  was  pre- 
mature He  urged  bar  members  not  to  "dis- 
avow and  disassociate'  themselves  with  the 
feder.il  program  iintil  they  saw  what  it 
offers 

"Miller,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  American  Bar  Association,  said 
that  after  more  Information  is  available  on 
the  program  he  might  offer  a  resolution  even 
more  stringent  than  Cadwallader's  proposal, 

but  this  Is  not  the  time,'  he  said.  •  •  • 

"A  number  of  members  of  the  bar  spoke 
on  the  resolution  before  the  vote  was 
taken.  •   •   • 

"Several  more  persons  attempted  to  be 
heard  but  Miller  moved  to  table  the  resolu- 
tion, a  non-debatable  motion.  At  this  point, 
Calvin  Hardin,  who  was  attempting  to  speak, 

thanked'    Miller    and    stormed   out    of   the 
meeting." 

5  These  activities  of  mine  resulted  in  a 
personal  letter  to  me  from  E.  Clinton  Bam- 
berger. Jr  .  Director.  Legal  Services  Program, 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  dated  De- 
cember 28.  1965.  These  are  some  excerpts. 

"I  am  informed  that  this  resolution  was 
tabled  largely  as  a  result  of  yovir  efforts.  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for  your  val- 
uable a-s-sistance  in  postponing  action  upon 
the  matter  by  the  Baton  Rouge  Bar  Associa- 
tion until  such  time  as  the  purposes  of  the 
Legal  Services  Program  can  be  made  clear  to 
the  members  of  the  Bar. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
not  and  will  not  propose  or  initiate  any  legal 
services  program.  Any  proposal  to  provide 
legal  services  for  the  indigent  must  originate 
with  the  local  community  and  be  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  poor  in  that  community, 

•■The  Office  of  Economic  Opportuity  has 
neither  the  statutory  authority  nor  the  in- 
tention of  itself  providing  legal  services,  ini- 
tiating litigation,  establishing  educational 
programs  or  instituting  legal  actions i^itended 
to  effect  changes  in  existing  lau-s,  for  or  on 
behalf  of  any  individual,  group  or  com- 
rnunity. 

"The  sole  function  of  this  office  Is  to  pro- 
vide advisory  and  financial  assistance  to  local 
communities  which  are  developing  programs 
m  accordance  with  the  purpose  and  require- 
ments of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended,  so  as  to  aid  those  com- 
munities in  their  individual  efforts  to  ellml- 
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nate  poverty  and  the  causes  of  poverty.  •  •  • 
"Legal  services  are  to  be  rendered  in  ac- 
cordance  with   the    Canons   of  Professional 
Ethics.  •  •  • 

"The  Baton  Rouge  Bar  Association  is  to  be 
commended  for  Its  concern  with  legal  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  poor  and  methods  of  solv- 
ing them."  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

6.  And  John  W.  Cummlskey,  the  then  chair- 
man of  the  ABA  Standing  Committee  on 
Legal  Aid  and  Indigent  Defendants  wrote  me 
on  December  22,  1965.  excerpts  of  which  read 
In  part: 

"Our  experience  has  been  that  OEO  will 
not  entertain  legal  service  programs  without 
first  assuring  Itself  that  the  local  Bar  Asso- 
ciation has  been  involved  and  Is  either  rec- 
ommending the  program  or  chooses  not  to 
participate.  *  •  * 

"Of  course,  at  all  times  at  least  ^i  to  ^.^  of 
the  members  of  your  Board,  however  estab- 
lished, must  be  members  of  the  Bar."  (Em- 
phasis supplied.) 

The  very  significant  departures  from  these 
'assurances  will  be  commented  upon  later. 
As  to  composition  of  the  board,  there  are  at 
present  but  16  attorneys  all  told  (white  and 
black )  on  a  board  of  36. 

7.  I  then  sent  copies  of  both  letters  to  the 
more  influential  opponents  in  otu-  bar  and 
to  others,  and  on  the  basis  of  these  assur- 
ances and  with  this  understanding,  our  bar 
later  did  agree  to  participate  and  the  new- 
program  of  "Legal  Aid"  t>egan  here  In  1967. 

8.  The  program,  at  least  here,  has  drasti- 
cally changed,  however.  There  is  now  a  staff 
of  seven  paid  attorneys  and  nine  paid  non- 
lawyer  personnel  operating  four  offices,  with 
$158,926.00  federal  funds,  $19,000,00  from 
"United  Givers  and  $22,577.56  in  value  of  free 
legal  services  rendered  by  members  of  the 
Baton  Rouge  Bar  Association,  and  there  is  an 
open  solicitation  of  local  business  through 
various  means  including  their  "Legal  Aid 
News"  distributed  widely  and  free,  the  back 
side  of  which  reads  in  bold  letters:  "Maybe 
you  need  a  lawyer!  Legal  Aid  Society  of 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana.  Providing  Free  Legal 
Counsel  To  Those  Who  Cannot  Afford  It. 
1703  North  Acadian  Thruway.  West.  1704 
East  Boulevard  ( At  Lettsworth  ) .  8050  Scenic 
Highway  (At  Curtis),  301  Raymond  Build- 
ing (Florida  at  Third)." 

Yet  almost  two-thirds  of  their  '"legal 
problems'"  are  "family  problems  "  such  as  di- 
vorce, separation  and  non^support  between 
blacks. 

For  whatever  the  reason  (to  Justify  the 
large  staff  and  large  grant  of  funds,  or  be- 
cause of  pressures  In  or  outside  the  Board 
of  the  organization)  It  had  earlier  begun,  but 
In  1968  and  1969  Increased,  so-caUed  Law 
Reform  activities.  It  initiated  an  effort  to 
organize  a  Domestic  Workers  Union,  It 
printed  and  widely  distributed  a  pamphlet, 
the  first  page  of  which  read : 

"Domestic  Workers  Unite!  Now.  "  and  the 
conclusion  of  which  read:  "If  you  would 
like  additional  copies  of  this  paper,  they 
may  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood Centers  or  Legal  Aid  offices  listed  above. 
Additional  papers  concerning  the  union  will 
be  coming  to  you  as  we  progress.  Remem- 
ber— our  progress  depends  on  you  I  So — do 
your  thing!" 

The  minutes  of  the  regular  quarterly 
meeting  of  July  21,  1969,  read  In  part:  '"Mrs. 
Nelson  asked  about  the  Domestic  Workers 
Union  and  the  announcements  promised  her 
NSS-Center  City.  Fifty  announcements  were 
given  her  with  the  promise  of  more  if 
needed." 

9.  On  July  25,  1969,  James  Ollney,  a  black 
youth  who  although  17  years  old  was  six  feet 
seven  Inches  tall,  burglarized  the  home  of 
William  Gladney  on  East  Lakeshore  Drive  in 
this  city.  His  criminal  record  went  back  to 
at  least  1964  and  Included  15  charges.  12  of 
which  were  for  burglary.  He  had  been  pre- 
viously committed  to  the  State  Industrial 
School  (as  a  Juvenile)  for  burglary  on  No- 
vember 14,  1968,  and  was  released  six  months 
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later.  Less  than  two  months  after  release  he 
was  charged  (on  July  2.  1969)  with  burglary 
and  theft.  He  pleaded  guilty  on  July  15,  1969 
and  drew  a  five  year  suspended  penitentiary 
sentence.  Ten  days  later  he  burglarized  the 
Gladney  home.  He  was  traced  to  the  grounds 
of  a  school  in  a  negro  neighborhood.  When 
this  strong  six  foot  seven  inch  young  negro 
resisted  arrest  and  attempted  to  stab  the 
officer,  he  was  fatally  shot  by  the  officer. 
Pressure  was  shortly  asserted  by  certain 
negro  leaders.  Joined  in  by  certain  whites, 
to  compel  the  Mayor  to  dismiss  or  suspend 
the  officer  This  the  Mayor  refused  to  do  al- 
though he  stated  that  he  would,  and  he 
did,  see  that  this  was  turned  over  to  the 
Grand  Jury  which  on  August  12,  1969  cleared 
the  officer  completely  after  several  days  of 
hearings. 

Meanwhile,  however,  a  written  statement 
was  issued  by  some  group  warning  that  ""If 
there  is  another  killing  by  police  of  a  black 
man,  even  if  Justified,  the  lid  will  blow." 
The  Mayor  received  "dozens  of  obscene  phone 
calls"  and  had  to  be  assigned  "two  body 
guards  to  escort  him  wherever  he  (went) 
because  of  the  threats  on  his  life."  (There 
had  been  an  earlier  killing  of  another  negro 
while  resisting  arrest,  but  there  had  also 
been  three  law  enforcement  officers  killed 
here  by  negroes  in  recent  years  by  negroes 
resisting  arrest,  to  illustrate  the  danger  fac- 
ing our  officers  and  their  Justifiable  fears. 
These  three  were  Deputy  Sheriff  Butt,  and 
Lieutenant  Bannister  and  Sergeant  Sanchez 
of  the  City  Police.  There  were  not.  by  the 
way,  protests  or  demonstrations  from  any 
negro  leaders  against  this  violence  by  these 
members  of  their  race.) 

On  July  31.  1969,  certain  negro  leaders  or- 
ganized what  they  publicly  stated  would  be 
a  march  of  over  5000  to  the  municipal  build- 
ing to  "demonstrate."  The  march  was  not 
interfered  'with  in  any  way  but  instead  of 
5000  "Joining"  there  were  at  most  500  il 
know  as  my  office  is  just  across  the  street 
from  the  grounds  of  the  municipal  building 
and  I  watched — and  heard — from  our  window 
on  the  second  floor  of  our  building.  We— 
and  most  business  concerns — had  let  female 
employees  go  home  an  hour  before  the  time 
the  leaders  had  said  "five  thousand"  would 
be  gathering.) 

Jerry  Johnson,  an  admitted  negro  militant, 
was  given  the  platform  and  over  the  loud 
speaker  unmistakably  urged  violence,  I  heard 
It.  Emmett  J.  Douglas,  state  president  of 
NAACP,  used  words  to  this  effect  in  his 
speech  to  the  group,  and  over  a  loud  speak- 
er: "We  want  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  life  for  a 
life.  Go  out  and  do  your  thing," 

I  heard  this  speech  too.  In  my  Judgment 
there  was  no  doubt  that  these  and  the  other 
talks  were  responsible  for  the  serious  vio- 
lence 'Which  immediately  followed.  The  crowd 
proceeded  to  go  in  small  groups  down  our 
main  street  (Third  Street,  which  you  will 
remember  from  your  time  here  on  the  L  S.U. 
faculty).  White  men  and  women  were  at- 
tacked at  various  locations  and  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Third  and  Main  a  white  driver  was 
pulled  from  his  vehicle  and  severely  beaten, 
three  major  fires,  by  arson,  occurred  that 
night.  During  the  period  of  violence  which 
followed  the  shooting  of  this  young  burglar, 
a  negro  storekeeper  was  killed  by  a  negro 
attempting  a  robbery,  a  clerk  in  a  store  op- 
erated by  a  white  man  but  in  the  negro 
community,  was  wounded  by  another  negro, 
and  a  negro  picket  was  killed  by  another 
negro.  Certain  stores  owned  by  whites  in  the 
negro  community  were  picketed,  by  the  way — 
to  the  obvious  i>ersonal  advantage  of  D'Orsay 
Bryant,  head  of  the  Baton  Rouge  Chapter 
of  the  NAACP.  who  owned  a  grocery  store  In 
this  negro  community. 

10.  I  am  attaching  copies  of  certain  news 
stories  which  outline  the  events  I  have  de- 
scribed.' You  will  note  that  the  city  govern- 


»  Baton  Rouge  State  Times,  August  11,  12, 
13,  14,  15,  18  and  27,  1969. 
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meiu  rtnd  its  police  depart  mem  were  Also  be- 
ing criticized  bv  »hues  (or  the  really  i?r.i\e 
lncre:>^.e  In  crimes  of  violence  whlcti  this 
communliv-  .ir.  well  as  the  ndll.-ii  ^-ener-il- 
ly- has  experienced  over  the  l.ut  several 
year^  There  were  10  murders  here  in  1965 
but  16  in  1968  .nd  23  In  1969  Rap^  mere  used 
fr  -m  57  in  1968  t*_.  76  in  1969  Robbery  from 
98  m  1965  to  241  in  1969    As.s..uU  frum  195  in 

1965  fo  866  m    1969    Burj;l..ry   from    1824  in 

1966  to  3880  In  1969  Need  I  say  that  an 
overwhelming  percentage  of  these  crimes  of 
violence  were  bv  ne«Toes— and  in  m<iny  in- 
stances ..gainst  'ne?n.es  The  odds  are  1  to 
15"  of  being  a  victim  here 

The  .ictivitie:.  and  speeches  here  of  Rap 
Brown  .a  Baton  Rouge  native  and  who  at- 
tended Southern  UnuersUy  here)  particu- 
larly on  the  occa:,ions  of  his  visits  here  may 
or  mav  not  have  been  n  factor  in  these  prob- 
lems 

In  addition  to  the  three  local  law  en- 
forcement offlTers  killed  by  negroes  resisting 
arrest  In  recent  veirs  the  records  of  the 
Baton  Rouge  Police  Department  show 

■  According  to  our  records  the  assaults  on 
Baton  Ro>ii;r  Police  Officers  for  the  years  1968 
and  1><69  are  as  fr.Uows    1968.  50.   1969,  35 

These  statistics  have  not  been  categorized 
into  months 

And    records   of   our   Sheriffs   Department 

show  ^      >.      .    ... 

■  Please  be  advised  th»t  a  check  of  the 
records  on  file  In  this  department  reveals 
that  in  the  vear  1969  slxtv  ofKcers  of  this 
department  were  assaulted  by  offenders  while 
the  officers  were  in  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties 

■  Of  these  assaults  six  were  made  by  the 
use  of  areurms.  four  by  the  use  of  knives  or 
other  cutting  insUaments  five  by  other  dan- 
gerous weapons,  and  forty -five  by  hands. 
tists   feet,  biting  etc 

•  There  were  no  officers  killed  as  a  result 
of  these  issaul's.  and  no  extensive  Injunes 
were  inflicted  upon  the  officers  " 

In  almost  everv  instance  these  assaults 
were  bv  negroes 

11  On  August  5.  1969  I  rt^.ade  a  talk  to 
the  Downtown  Lions  Club  which  had  been 
scheduled  before  this  incident  of  July  25th 
8knd  'he  demonstrations  which  followed  and 
were  sf.:;  fernientln?  The  title  of  that  talk 
was  A  New  Supreme  Courf  ■  but  I  injected 
in'o  It  an  effort  to  urge  ail  to  await  a  deter- 
mlna'lon  of  the  facts  of  the  July  25th 
shx'tng  'hrough  the  use  of  legal  proce- 
dures I  said  m  part^xs  the  press  acount  of 
Ai'.sru^t  5    1^69   rep<:)rted 

Until  the  facts  are  determined  the  police 
should  not  be  pre-Judged  and  condemned  — 
as  some  would  now  seek  to  have  us  do— un- 
der the  threat  as  has  been  expressed  In  wrlt- 
inu  -That  if  there  is  another  killing  bv  po- 
lice of  a  black  man  even  If  Justified  the  Ud 
will  blow    ■•   •    •    • 

There  are  legal  prcKredures  for  determin- 
ing th<->se  facts  and  those  should  be  used  be- 
fore persons  of  either  race  act  on  impulse 
assumptions  or  rumors 

■  A  grand  Jury  investigation  is  one  obvious 
legal  process  for  determining  ^uch  facts  And 
If  our  Negro  community  lacks  confidence  m 
the  impartiality  of  our  grand  Jury  both  state 
and  federal  court-s  are  open  for  a  trial  to 
develop  the  facts  " 

12  The  Legal  Aid  Society  secured  or  at- 
t«»mpted  'o  secure  the  releases  of  those  ar- 
rested following  the  violence  and  for  viola- 
tion of  a  curfew— at  least  such  is  the  under- 
standing here 

13,  Then  followed  'he  tiling  on  August  5. 
1969  bv  the  Legal  Aid  Society  of  the  com- 
plaint to  which  your  letter  referred  You 
can  form  vour  own  '^pinion  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  and  particularly  the  allegations 
in  Article  VI.  is  a  reckless,  scurrilous,  un- 
lawyer-Uke  and  unethical  action  attacking 
an  entire  p<jlice  and  sheriffs  depar.ment  (a 
number  of  whom  are  themselves  black  i  and 
an  entire  city  and  county  i  parish  i  govern- 
ment. By  way  of  but  one  example  to  those 
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receiving  a  copy  of  this  letter  but  not  of  the 
complaint  Itself,  in  allegation  VI  (2i,  the 
complaint  states  that  police  officers  pursue 
■black  offenders  for  Uie  sole  purpose  of  execu- 
tuj7i  pursuant  to  orcier  of  the  Chief  of 
Police  and  other  administrative  officials 
.Emphasis  supplied  i  And  m  VI  i7)  thai 
starvation  lis.  Imposod  and  heat  applied 
as  a  means  of  torture  '  by  law  enforcement 
officials'  on  -black  offenders  during  incar- 
ceration", and  in  VI  (9i  that  -the  racist 
ttcti  of  law  enforcement  officers  are  sanc- 
tioned condoned  and  supp^Tted  by  the 
Mtvur  Chief  of  Police.  Sheriff  of  East  Baton 
R,,uge  Parish  and  the  Clty-Parlsh  Governing 
body— one  of  whom  (Delpll)  Is  a  negro 
councilman,  and  another  i  Johnny  Junes  i  Is 
a  negro  assistant  parish  attorney 

The  Director  of  Legal  Aid  instituted  this 
suit  without  even  submitting  It  to  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  agency- much  less  its 
board  of  directors 

14  This  suit  and  the  contemporaneous 
effort  to  t'lifiare  the  organization  of  a  union 
shocked  and  dl.smayed  even  all  but  the  most 
fervent  supporters  of  the  organization  The 
officers  of  the  BaU.ii  Rouge  Bar  Association 
began  an  investigation  and  conferences  with 
represenuitlves  of  Legal  Aid.  and  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Bixird  of  the  Legal  Aid  Scx-lety 
was  held  on  September  15,  196y  and  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  adopted 

•In  the  future  the  Legal  Aid  will  not  pub- 
lish anv  pamphlets  showing  that  they  are 
sponsoring  anything  In  the  form  of  a  union 
or  anything  of  that  nature  but  that  they 
will  work  through  the  community  centers  or 
organizations 

Since  the  Boi»rd  of  Directors  Is  respon- 
sible for  the  policy,  when  the  staff  wishes  to 
engage  in  law  reform.  I  law  reform  being  de- 
fined so  as  to  include  class  .ictlom  it  shall 
clear  with  and  secure  the  approval  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Bi.>ard  of  Direc- 
tors If  "-i  of  the  Executive  Committee  or 
the  Director  shall  object  to  the  decision  of 
the  ExecuUve  Board,  then  the  matter  shall 
be  brought  before  the  Board  ,is  a  whole  with- 
in five  >5i  days  No  prior  clearance  Is  re- 
quired for  filing  an  individuals  law  suit  ' 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Baton  Rouge 
Bar  A.,socUtlon  then  met  on  September  16. 
1969  and  adopted  three  resolutions  The  flrst 
briefly  read 

1  That  the  Board  of  Directors  goes  on 
record  as  favoring  the  furnishing  of  legal  aid 
to  the  indigent,  and  encouraging  participa- 
tion m  programs  designed  to  achieve  this 
end.  consistent  with  the  ethics  of  the  legal 
profession  " 

The  second  said  the  Board  strongly  dis- 
approves' of  the  Legal  Aids  promotional 
union  activities  and  the  class  action  com- 
plaint referred  to  above,   that 

■While  this  action  i  of  the  Legal  Aid 
Board)  does  not  saUsfy  completely  the  ob- 
jections of  the  Board  of  the  Baton  Rouge 
Bar  Association  It  does  indicate  a  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Legal  Aid  Board  to 
review  Its  policies  and  to  discuss  with  the 
Baton  Rouge  Bar  Association  the  differences 
In  question 

T'ne  Board  feels  that  every  effort  should 
he  made  lo  resolve  the  differences  by  nego- 
tiation m  order  to  preserve  the  legal  aid 
system    In    Its    present    framework 

And  the  resolution  concluded  by  recom- 
mending that  the  bar  association  defer  ac- 
tion for  a  reasonable  period"  on  a  resolution 
a  member  (Lawrence  Durant)  had  pending 
to  disassociate  the  bars  affiliation  with  tl.e 
Socleiv  until  a  pending  Investigation  by  the 
state  bar  of  the  scope  and  nature  of  legal 
aid  organizations  statewide  was  completed— 
until  the  local  bar  could  'exhaust  all  rea- 
son.ible  efforts  to  arrive  at  a  working  ar- 
rangement with  the  Legal  Aid  Society  con- 
sistent with  the  standards  of  ethics  in  the 
legal  profession  as  defined  by  the  Louisiana 
State  Bar  Association  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Louisiana  " 

15    At    the    meeting    of    the    local    bar   on 
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September  22.  1969,  the  representatives  of 
the  Legal  Aid  Society  refused  to  dismiss, 
amend  or  withdraw  from,  the  class  action 
suit  and  there  was  strong  sentiment— which 
I  shared— to  disassociate  unless  this  was 
done,  but  the  Boards  recommendation  to 
defer  carrled-largely  through  the  efforts  of 
my  law  partner  John  Parker,  the  Immediate 
past  president  of  the  local  bar  and  who  you 
may  remember  as  a  student  editor  on  the 
I^U  Law  Review  while  you  were  Its  adviser. 
The  state  bar  has  not  yet  made  lis  recom- 
mendation and  our  local  bar  h.is  not  yet 
dlsass<x-lated   Itself 

16  Meanwhile  on  September  23.  1969.  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  ■Capital  Area  United 
Givers  met  and  adopted  Its  resolutions  on 
the  Issues  Its  first  "resolve'  read 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  Capital  Area  United  Givers  that  we 
strongly  favor  the  furnishing  of  legal  aid  to 
the  indigent  " 

It  then  Ftirther  Resolved'  to  support  the 
action  of  the  local  bar.  and  deferred  any 
commitment  for  hnanclal  supptTt  in  1970. 
and  made  such  support  -contingent  upon 
(Legal  Aids)  acceptance  of  and  compliance 
with  "  new  guidelines  and  st^indards 

These  .ictlons  of  Legal  Aid-  so  completely 
beyond  the  scope  of  Us  activity  as  had  been 
assured  the  local  bar  by  Mr  Bamberger  in- 
itially, to  which  I  have  referred,  caused  such 
resentment  among  the  citizens  of  this  area 
that  despite  this  position  United  Givers  pub- 
licly took.  Its  campaign  was  far  short  of  lU 
go.U  and  the  needs  >  s<i  much  of  which  re- 
lated to  needs  of  the  negro  community  It- 
self)—some  H39.428  00  short,  'the  biggest 
failure  in  the  fund  drive's   18  year  history  " 

CONCLUSION 

Instead  of  criticism  of  the  Baton  Rouge 
Bar  as  vour  letter  of  January  9.  1970.  states 
would  be  In  order  if  the  fact*  are  as  they 
have  been  represented  to  you  by  others  to  be. 
the  Billon  Rouge  Bar  should  be  commended 
and  the  Legal  Aid  Society  of  Baton  Rouge  i 
severely  criticized.  x 

If  you  sent  copies  of  your  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 19,  1970.  to  anyone  other  than  Mr 
Klaus,  I  ask  that  you  send  the  same  persons 
copies  of  this  my  reply  I  am  sending  copies 
of  this  letter  lo  the  Baton  Rouge  Bar  As- 
sociation and  to  the  chairman  of  the  State 
Bar  committee  presently  Investigating  the 
matter  of  standards  for  Legal  Aid  SocleUes 
In  Louisiana,  and  the  others  shown  belo-w 
Sincerely. 

Ben  R    Mn.tXR. 

I  From  Human  Events.  Feb  7   1970) 

NucHBOHHooD  Legal  Sfp.vices  Shown  as  Bad 

AS    Ffar 

(By  Jack  \V    Plowman  in  the  Pittsburgh 

Legal  Journal ) 
(Note— Mr  Plowman  Is  a  member  of  the 
Allegheny  County.  Penn.sylvanla  and  .Ameri- 
can Bar  Associations  He  Is  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Neighborhood  Legal 
Services  As.soclatlon  and  h;us  Just  completed 
a  term  as  an  administrative  vice  president  of 
the  .Allegheny  Count v  Bar  Asoclalion  The 
views  expressed  In  this  article,  however  are 
his  own  and  do  not  represent  the  views  of  any 
group  of  which  he  Is  a  member  ) 

Pi't-sburgh  and  Allegheny  County  now  have 
behind  them  three  years  of  the  federally 
financed  legal  services  pr(->Kram  Known  lo- 
c-allv  as  the  NelghborhLwd  I^gal  Services  As- 
soclatlf.n"  (NLSAi  the  program  has.  In  this 
brief  span  of  time  confirmed  some  of  the 
worst  fears  of  those  who  opposed  Its  creation 
Tlie  principal  objections  to  the  NLSA  pro- 
gram were  that 

((i)    The  Interests  of  the  government  would 

be  given  prlorltv  over  those  of  the  client 
(b)   The  client  would   be  deprived   of  his 

choice  of  counsel 

(CI    The   program   would   not   be  operated 

ethically 

id  I    The  program  would  gradually  expand 

BO  as  to  socialize  the  practice  of  law. 
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(r)  Tlie  program  would  be  controlled  by 
non-lawyers 

(/)  The  cost  would  be  greater  than  if  legal 
services  were  provided  through  the  private 
bar 

At  the  time  the  NLSA  program  was  urged 
upon  the  bar.  It  was  represented  that  "the 
purpose  for  which  It  Is  formed  is  to  make 
available  legal  services  to  all  residents  .  . 
who.  because  of  their  financial  inability,  are 
unable  to  procure  such  legal  aid 

The  petition  seeking  a  charter  for  NLSA 
further  stated  that  the  puprose  was  'to  un- 
dertake education  programs  In  which  in- 
digent residents  may  be  Instructed  in  and 
advised  of  their  fundamental  private  legal 
rights  and  obligations,  to  the  end  that  their 
performance,  motivation  and  productivity  as 
citizens  may  be  improved  and  their  respect 
for  the  law  increased  " 

No  mention  was  made  In  the  application 
for  charter  of  any  purpose  to  remake  or 
refashion  the  law  in  accordance  with  any 
vuion  or  plan  of  the  program  administrators, 
and  yet  that  h.ts  beconie  p)erhaps  the  most 
dominant  and  controversial  feature  of  the 
NUSA.  both  locally  and  nationally 

One  need  not  look  far  to  discover  this  over- 
riding purpose  The  current  application  for 
funding  of  the  local  program  states  that  one 
of  the  objectives  of  the  NLSA  Is  "to  make  the 
legal  system  and  society  responsive  to  the 
poor."  and  further  to  deal  with  the  basic 
problem  of  "law  reforms  .  .  designed  to 
make  our  s(X'lety  and  the  laws  reeponslve  and 
cognizant  of  the  needs  of  the  i>oor." 

Stripped  of  Its  bureaucrateee.  this  means 
law  reform  In  accordance  with  the  views  of 
appK>lnted  officials,  who  have  never  had  their 
policies  subjected  to  the  heat  of  the  election 
furnace,  or  even  tested  by  legislative  debate. 
No  doubt  should  exist  that  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  NLSA  program  Is  law  reform, 
rather  than  the  tradlttonal.  pragmatic  goal 
of  legal  courusel.  which  Is  to  obtain  the  best 
result  possible  for  his  client  within  the 
framework  of  the  law.  In  responding  to  crltl- 
cLsm  of  the  program,  one  government  attor- 
ney stated  that  the  critic  had  ■".  failed  to 
take  Into  account  the  pragmatic  nature  o* 
most  modern  legal  practice,  which  unfor- 
tunately is  at  cross  purptoses  with  and  there- 
fore Incapable  of  aocompllsiilng  the  objec- 
tives of  providing  a  Just  society  for  the 
Indigent  " 

The  Allegheny  County  Bar  la  not  alone  In 
faulting  the  NLSA  program  and  its  Idea*  of 
s<>:lal  engineering  The  General  Practice  Sec- 
tion of  the  American  Bar  Association,  at  Its 
Conference  on  Current  Problems  Affecting 
the  Practicing  Lawyer,  criticized  the  gov- 
ernment-supplied legal  services  program  for 
subordinating  client  welfare  to  advocacy  of 
social  reform. 

The  basic  premise  on  which  the  NLSA 
must  necesBanly  proceed  In  lis  efforts  at  law 
reform  Is  that  the  existing  law  does  not  com- 
port with  the  public  good. 

But.  by  what  standards  Is  the  NLSA  to  be 
guided?  Is  not  the  determination  as  to  the 
merits  of  a  particular  rule  of  law  more  prop- 
erly a  legislative  function,  rather  than  the 
result  of  policy  decisions  of  those  adminis- 
tering the  legal  services  program? 

And  yet,  by  the  skillful  selection  of  cases 
for  presentation  to  the  appellate  courts, 
chosen  as  to  advance  a  particular  social  point 
of  view.  It  Is  not  difficult  to  see  how  the  ad- 
ministrative policy  of  appointed  officials  soon 
becomes  law. 

The  rejection  of  the  policy  of  selective 
appeals  to  advance  a  particular  social  view 
Is  not  to  say  that  appeals  should  not  be 
taken,  since  some  of  the  decisions  obtained 
were  lont:  overdue  But  the  point  Is  that  the 
ra!5on  d'etre  of  the  NLSA  program  was.  and 
still  should  be.  the  representation  of  tndi- 
iidual  clients  with  individual  legal  problems, 
not  the  use  of  the  Individual's  case  to  attain 
a  social  goal  that  may  or  may  not  be  con- 
sistent with  the  Interests  of  a  particular 
event. 
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The  duty  of  an  aitcrney  Is  to  represent  the 
client.  If  the  attorney  is  retained  and  paid 
by  the  goverrmient  to  obtain  a  result  that 
should  be  collateral,  such  as  law  reform,  a 
perversion  of  the  legal  process  results  that 
has  long  been  denounced  by  all  enlightened 
professionals.  (See  the  Ethical  Considerations 
under  Canon  5  of  the  newly  adopted  Code 
of  Professional  Responsibility.) 

If  the  purpose  of  the  NLSA  program  Is  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  the  individual  client 
land  this  is,  after  all,  the  piupose  stated  in 
the  charter),  the  decision  a:;  to  taking  an 
appeal  should  be  made  by  the  individual 
lawyer  In  the  light  of  what  is  best  for  the 
client,  unwarped  by  any  added  consideration 
as  to  the  extent  an  appellate  decision  might 
advance  or  retard  a  particular  social  point  of 
view  currently  enjoying  governmental  favor. 
The  authors  of  the  new  Code  of  Profes- 
sional Responsibility  very  succinctly  sum- 
marized the  ethical  conflict  inherent  in  any 
legal  services  program  that  Intrudes  a  third 
person  into  the  lawyer-client  relation  when 
they  stated  In  the  Ethical  Considerations 
under  Canon  5:  "...  [an  organization  fur- 
nishing a  lawyer)  may  be  far  more  concerned 
with  establishment  or  extension  of  legal 
principles  than  in  the  Immediate  protection 
of  the  rights  of  the  lawyer's  individual 
client." 

The  right  of  the  Individual  to  choose  his 
own  legal  counsel  is  so  basic  that  It  seems 
incredible  that  the  government  policy  In 
administrating  Its  legal  services  program  Is 
to  systematically  deprive  the  indigent  client 
of  that  right.  Under  the  NLSA  program  the 
client  has  no  choice  whatever  as  to  the  se- 
lection of  his  attorney,  but  must  instead 
accept  the  attorney  hired  for  him  by  the 
government. 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  telling  and  un- 
answerable criticisms  of  the  NLSA  program 
Is  that,  unlike  other  programs  designed  to 
help  the  poor,  the  NLSA  program  is  the  only 
one  which  denies  freedom  of  choice 

In  all  other  programs,  the  right  of  choice 
has  been  retained  for  the  poor.  Although 
receiving  welfare  benefits,  a  poor  person  may 
still  choose  where  he  spends  his  money.  He 
Is  not,  for  example,  sent  to  a  particular 
clothing  store,  nor  Is  he  referred  to  a  par- 
ticular government-hired  physician,  dentist, 
druggist  or  hospital.  -Why  then  should  a  poor 
person  be  required  to  take  his  legal  problems 
to  an  attorney  hired  for  him  by  the  govern- 
ment? 

The  reclplen'ts  of  legal  services  have  them- 
selves complained  of  the  lack  of  choice  as 
to  counsel.  Although  Judlcare  >  would  obvi- 
ously solve  this  fundamental  flaw  In  the 
existing  program,  the  policy  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  OpportvmJty  (GEO),  under  whose 
supervision  the  legal  services  program  oper- 
ates, is  not  to  approve  or  fund  Judlcare 
programs. 

Advocates  of  the  NLSA  program  point  to 
the  approval  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion of  the  government-furnished  lawyer 
system.  But,  as  anyone  who  reads  the  ABA 
resolution  quickly  notes,  the  resolution 
merely  approves  the  concept  of  government- 
financed  legal  service  programs,  without 
specifying  the  particular  form  In  which  the 
services  are  made  available. 

Why,  then,  does  OEO  Insist  on  the  NLSA 
program  to  the  exclusion  of  Judlcare.  when 
the  Judlcare  system  would  give  to  the  client 
the  right  to  choose  his  own  counsel? 

The  answer  Is  that,  under  the  Judlcare 
program,  the  government  wotild  have  no  con- 
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tro!  whatever  as  to  the  manner  In  which  the 
attorney  handled  the  client's  case,  and  would 
hence  have  no  voice  In  the  attorney's  deci- 
sions. Cases  would  be  handled  with  the  pur- 
pose of  solving  the  client's  problem,  and  the 
government  would  be  unable  to  select  par- 
ticular cases  for  appeal  with  the  leitmotif  of 
the  administrator's  view  of  social  Justice. 

Only  by  the  control  Inherent  In  an  em- 
ployer-employe context  can  the  government 
establish  Its  appeal  policies.  While  with 
Judlcare  the  only  consideration  would  be 
the  welfare  of  the  client,  imder  the  NLSA 
program  there  Is  superadded  the  advance- 
ment of  administrative  pKDllcy. 

In  addition  to  placing  law  reform  ahead 
of  client  welfare,  which  violates  Canon  35, 
and  newly  adopted  Canon  5,  the  NLSA  pro- 
gram has  not  hesitated  to  transcend  the 
bounds  of  legal  ethics  when  It  serves  Its  pur- 
poses to  do  so.  Even  the  most  basic  ethical 
proscription — again  advertising  and  self- 
laudation — will  soon  fall  by  the  wayside. 

The  1969-70  NLSA  program  for  Allegheny 
County  plans  an  extensive  public  promotion 
of  Its  legal  services  which,  If  pursued  by  a 
private  practitioner,  would  lead  to  Immedi- 
ate censure,  If  not  disbarment. 

"The  [NLSA]  program  will  engage  in  legal 
education  designed  to  acquaint  the  resi- 
dents of  the  poor  neighborhoods  with  the 
availability  of  legal  services.  Such  a  pro- 
gram will  Include,  but  not  be  Umlted  to,  the 
distribution  of  pamphlets,  newsletters,  radio 
and  television  appearances,  literature  de- 
scribing the  fimctlons  and  locations  of  legal 
services  officers,  ,  ,  ,"  • 

In  view  of  the  declaration  of  intent  to 
advertise  for  and  seek  out  clients,  and  in 
view  of  Its  avowed  policy  of  law  reform,  the 
pious  declaration  set  forth  In  the  petition 
for  charter,  that  "the  program  shall  con- 
form to  the  Canons  of  Professional  Ethics 
and  Rules  of  Professional  Conduct  of 
Lawyers,"  sounds  rather  hollow. 

Since  the  Incorporation  of  the  NLSA.  little 
publicity  has  been  given  to  the  mmierous 
efforts  to  expand  the  program,  both  geo- 
graphically and   as   to   Income   eligibility. 

The  Initial  program  pro-vlded  for  the  NLSA 
to  operate  only  In  the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 
By  articles  of  amendment  filed  the  following 
year  the  program  was  extended  geograph- 
ically to  Include  eligible  persons  In  all  of 
Allegheny  County. 

In  addition  to  the  expected  efforts  to  In- 
crease the  eUglblllty  group,  by  increasing  the 
annutil  Income  that  an  Individual  may  re- 
ceive and  still  be  entitled  to  free  legal  serv- 
ices.' new  and  unforeseen  expansion  of  the 
free  legal  services  program  Is  being  under- 
taken. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Eklucatlon  and 
Welfare  (HEW)  Is  Instituting  a  program  to 
provide,  on  a  statewide  basis,  free  legal  serv- 
ices to  any  person  receiving  welfare  or.  If 
denied  welfare,  free  legal  services  to  deter- 
mine his  eligibility,*  Thus,  what  began  as  an 
essentially  urban  program  Is  now  being  ex- 
tended throughout  Pennsylvania 

Although  Its  petition  for  court  approval  of 
Its  non-profit  corporation  charter  states  that 
It  Is  for  the  purpose  of  providing  legal  serv- 
ices to  "residents,"  the  clause  has  been  in- 
terpreted by  the  NLSA  so  as  to  permit  the 


'Judlcare  Is  a  legal  services  program  In 
which  an  eligible  client  chooses  his  own 
attorney,  a  private  practitioner,  whose  bill 
is  paid  by  the  government,  based  upon  an 
hourly  fee  schedule.  Attorneys  may  choose 
not  to  participate  in  the  program,  but  In 
the  one  state  where  It  Is  operational,  Wis- 
consin, virtually  the  entire  bar  has  indicated 
Its  wllllngners  to  serve. 


'Application  for  1969-70  Commumty  Ac- 
tion Program,  NLSA.  pEiragraph  IIC. 

'Under  the  OEO  guidelines,  eligibility  Is 
established  on  a  local  basis,  subject  to  OEO 
approval.  Presently,  a  family  of  four  with  a 
gross  annual  Income  of  $3,200  Is  entitled  to 
free  legal  services;  a  lay  member  of  the 
NLSA  suggested  that  "$5,200  would  be  more 
equitable." 

« At  the  time  of  writing,  the  NLSA  has  be- 
fore It  a  proposal  that  would  expand  the 
eligibility  for  free  legal  services  to  a  father 
and  mother,  with  three  children  age  14  or 
over,  having  an  Income  up  to  $9,100.  Some 
poverty! 
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folloutnK  that   would   not   b«  able  to  coUec 
UveW  pay  coun-sel  fe*s  for  le^al  rt^presenta- 

"^e  „u.t  ^--  --l--r oi^.:^! 
rnT'TI^'Or'  wm  expend  eU,.bUuy  on  a 
broad  ba.ls.  ~o  that  even  '^^^'"^^ J"^,^'^^; 
tions  in  the  Model  Cltv  program  *^'"lf  J'^ 
Slble  for  free  -.«-  -^^  -^."d  prrJlu 
^'rZ^TVco'r^^rlnZs     .During   the 

~^^^^re-^;c=^ 

through  the  efforts  of  the  NU>A  '  ^^, 

T     'e-nain>   'o   be  se*n    whether   the   HEW 

nH  Hl-D  'e^Hl  services  programs  will  be  fur- 

n"^he"d\°hro!gh  a  N^^  J^P^  ^  P^^^-- rno^^ 

2g  to  hiv^  the  program  '-P'-^^  ^^^ 
through  Judlcare,  rather  than  through   .he 

■''whichever  sNstem  is  used  Judlcare  or 
^^i^  Ippears  Clear  that  the  government- 
f^n^h^  legal  services  program  U  destined 
for  rapid  expansion 

OEO  has  elevated   the   legal   >7^'«^Xn 
^rani    to    the   status   of   a   separate   dlUsion^ 

'Jhich'iU  be  charged  -'tV*^^X?  Bi^g 
more  than  200  >n^A-tvpe  la*-  offices    Buag 
^ed  a    sT2  million  m  the  pa.t  fiscal  year  the 
new  budget  request  Is  for  «=>«  ^'i'^^^,,  ,„, 
The  local  NXSA  has  requested  $481^097  for 
th^  forthcoming  year    an  increase  of  $3,9.4.5 

°^Th*r:  [1^  noTelsoTto  believe  that  the  ex- 
pan'*  n    win   end:    experience   w'^^>   f-rn- 

--tC=^^^ -------- 

f,.r  this  concern  „w«.r^    are 

\s    presently    organized.    19    "^^^"^^^J^  ^* 

lawvers  or  otherwise  represent  the  bar^  ^d 

1  ,^re  lavmen   which  v.ould  seem  to  guaran- 

^"ontr"  .^   the  legal   P-'-^'^"    ^/^^^r. 
his  not    in  f.ct.  existed,  however,  because 
the  noake-up  of  the  board. 

Of  -he  19  lawyer  representatives,  six  are  ex 

and  IS  often  at  a  loss  to  prevent  enactment 
of  imdeslrab'.e  policies 

-^e   governmen-.-flnanced   and   ^"P^^vised 
law   office   was    preeent«d    to    the   public    a. 
l^Tng  an  efficient  and  less  costly  means  of 
^^."iding    legal   services    ^^l^lJ^^^^^'^^l 
iega:  services  could  be  provided  through  .he 
privare  Bar  for  the  same  money 
^  T^e   1969-70  budget  of  the  NLSA  In  AUe- 
Khenv  county  seeks  funds  in  the  amount  o 
1^87.097.   Which   Should   buy    a   lot   of   legal 
^rvices   The  personnel  roster  shows  16  pro- 
fessional'!   but   of   these  only   14   are   avaua 
b^rr  legal  counseling,  the  excutlve  direc- 
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tor  and   an   ;usslstant    performing   solely   ad- 
ministrative duties 

The    American    Bar    A.s.soolatlon  .'«^es    Us 
economic  calculations  on  attorney  s    ncome 
on   an   average   of    1,500   hours   per   annum 
^is  means.  Of  course,  that  Nl.SA  Is  .ettlnR 
approximately  21.000  lawyer  hour.s  per  >ear 
for  J48I.097.  or  a  gross  annual  o^t  per  law>er 
of  $34  500.  or  a  gross  cost  per  lawyer  of  ap- 
proximately   823    per    hour,    a    gross    incon.e 
figure   that    Is   not   excet^led   on   an   annual 
avenge  by   very  many  members  of  the  bar 

If  efficiently  operated,  or  If  operated  on  a 
Judlcare  basis,  it  would  not  be  """"^f  j:'  ^' 
sav   that   the  legal  services  now   being  fur- 
nished could  be  obt.i]ncd  at  20  per  cent  re- 
duction In  the  present  cost 
Or    put  another  way.  by  using  the  Judl- 
are  svstem.  the  government  could  purchase 
-5    per    cent    more    hours    of    lei.'al    service 
.'hrough   the   private  Bar   as   It    now   obtains 
with  the  NLSA    And    In  the  proce.-^.  it  would 
recognize    the    right    of    the    i>xir    to    select 
their  own  legal  counsel  and  preserve  the  in- 
dependence of  the  bar 

Unfortunately,  the  fears  of  the  opponents 
of  the  government -financed  law  offices  are 
beln^    rwignued    through    the    l.;>cal    NLbA 

^"^Wh^re  does  the  fault  UC  It  would  be  easy 
to  point  an  accusing  finger  at  the  NXSA^  but 
that  would  be  unrealistic  Rather  than  fault 
the  svstem.  the  organized  Bar  should  carry 
our  jiisi  crlfcMms  to  those  who.  by  default. 
are  responsible  for  its  creation-- the  le.ider- 
ship  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

The  American  B.ir  Ass.:cuiion  has  bein 
sirwuelv  silent  since  the  inception  of  the 
legal  services  program  In  particular,  no  ade- 
quate explanation  h.>  ever  been  olTerod  by 
the  \B\  a^  to  whv  it  failed  to  <.upport  Judl- 
care but  instead  meekly  accepted  the  pro- 
posal  that    the   government    ottered   to   It 

The  ABA  owes  a  duty  to  the  public  as 
well  as  t-.  I's  member-;,  to  assure  th.\t  any 
government-. manced  program  of  legal  serv- 
ices places  the  welfare  of  the  client  para- 
mount to  .ill  extrin--lc  Interests  of  the  gov- 
ernment This  It  has  failed  to  do 

The  ABA  cannot,  and  should  not.  attempt 
to  fulfill  Its  duty  bv  blindly  approving  the 
OEO  program,  principally  because  of  the 
OEOs  obvious  ulterior  motives. 

only  by  aggressively  advocating  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Judlcare  system  can  the  aba 
gtiarantee  that  the  legal  services  made  ^val  - 
able  to  the  poor  are  equal  to  the  hli;h  qual- 
Uv  of  repre!>en'.at:uns  received  by  all  other 
members  of  the  public  who  are  serviced  by 
the  independent    private  Bar. 


to  have  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks an  excellent  article,  entitled 
"who  IS  Clitford  Hardin-;  written  by 
Keith  L   Wilkey.  of  the  Qumcy  Herald- 

^There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  t«  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SEtRETARV     or    AORICULTVBE     HARDIN     IS    A 
PRUKF.S.SMN  M.     ACRU  t  LTl  RIST 

,Bv  Keith  L  WUkey) 
Who  IS  ClUIord  H..rdln^  \Vhere  did  he  come 
from  and  what    Is  his   bickgrtnaul  '   \\hat   Is 

his V'-"^-^'  P'^""^^'P'-^;n'''ll"''nfake' 
Secret  irv   of   .'Vgrlculture   will   he  make 
^Vl'ese'are  some   of   the  questions   farmers 
and   others   involved  In  «^^"-">"'^f  '^'■,^,  "^V, 
in^-    Clitlord  Hardin  !>as  been  In  ..llice  almos 
a^e  u    vet  to  m..nv  he  .^ccms  an  onlRma   Not 
the  oack-slapplnchalc-fellow-wxll-niet  t>.pe 

thit  are  so  often  pr..mlnent  In  high  political 
circles     Hardin    has    been    most    often    char- 

"president  Richard  Nlxon  chose  ^^  ^^f^  >vet 
carefullv  Because  <^f  the  troubles  of  a«rlcul. 
uire  the  rapUilv  declining  farm  population, 
he  d.senchantmen,  among  -'--^"--^;, 
i.f  Congress  and  the  urban  press  with  recent 
K ov'-rnment  subsidies,  low  commodity  prices 
Id  other  frustrations  of  the  farming  indus- 
trv  manv  political  wiseacres  felt  few 
QualUied  men  really  wanted  the  post 

nie  late  President  K.ninedv  chose  a  Min- 
nea  oils  lawver  named  Orville  I,  Freeman 
Who  h  d  served  a.s  governor  of  Minnesota  but 
:'' defeated  In  the  1960  election  It  seems 
a;;  old  political  saw  that  defeated  paru 
candidates  for  state  or  federal  office  are  hand- 
'omrlv  rewarded  by  federal  aPP'""""^^^^^ 
so  Freeman  was  'taken  care  of  bv  a  cabinet 
appointment,  and  though  agr>V"'"'-^,„^,^ 
not  exactly  Freeman  s  -bag.-  the  doughtv 
Mlnnesotan   was   versatile 

Tl.e   late   President    Eisenhower,   who   won 
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SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 
HARDIN.  A  PROFESSIONAL  AGRI- 
CULTUR.\LIST 


One  of  the  more  vUlble  groups  repre- 
sented bv  the  NLSA  U  ■concerned  Cltl.ens 
wh,  se  principal  e<Tr.rt  seems  to  be  o  turn 
The  bu^slness  meetings  of  the  Pltt^^u^^^^ 
School  Board  Into  town  meetings  Their  lack 
of  success  in  the  courtroom  has  "°t  deterred 
them  from  continuing  U.  disrupt  the  meet 

'"■^Allegheny  County  Solicitor.  City  of  Pitt^- 
burzh  Solicitor.  Public  Defender  the  Ln  - 
versity  of  Pittsburgh  School  of  La*  _  Du- 
quesne  University  School  of  Law  and  the 
Legal  Aid  Society  of  Pittsburgh. 


HON.  RALPH  T.  SMITH 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  February  4.  1970 
Mr  SMITH  of  Illinois  Mr  President, 
when  this  administration  a^ssumed  office, 
a  comparatively  unknown  person  was 
selected  for  the  position  of  Secretary  of 
Agriculture     I    a.sk    unanimous   consent 


The  average  per  hour  fee  of  Ja'T'^™, '" 
Allegheny  County  is  between  S20  to  •30. 
from  which,  of  course,  the  attorney  pays 
all  of  his  overhead,  keeping  the  net  as  his 
soendable  income 

^5ne  discerning  crlUc  says  that  the  medical 
nrofesslon  opp..sed  Medicare,  but  ended  up 
haS  U  make  them  rich,  while  the  legal 
profession  failed  to  oppose  the  legal  services 
nroeram  for  which  the  t-overnment  ex- 
pr^^its  grautude  by  takii.g  their  client* 


his  partvs  nomination  in  a  bitter  contest  g 
wuh  the  late  Senau.r  Robert  Taf t.  app.^nted  '^ 
a^te.n  elder  of  the  Mormon  Church  named  I 
Lra  Taf  Benson,  a  relative  of  the  defeated  I 
Ohio  senator  Commenting  on  /l^^  ^^PP^'" ^  ' 
ments.  Taft  cracked  In  his  dry.  flat  voKe 
•Well    we  did  get  cMUSln  Ezra  in 

Thus  the  two  predecessors  of  Hardin  were 
eiven  the  top  spot  In  American  agriculture 
because  of  political  traditions,  rather  than 
because  of  backiiround  and  experience  with 
working  agriculture 

No   so   with   CUtTord    Hardin 
Hardin  has  been  le.ss  Involved  In  national 
politics    than    any    agriculture    secretary    for 
manv  vears   He  Is  a  professional  agriculturist. 
first    hist  and  always  , 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  a  new  ag 
sec'  to  the  farming  Industry,  there  Is  alwavs 
much  speculation  among  farm  editors  abotit 
Who  th^new  secretary  of  '^^"^"'^"'■;^^^"  ^^ 
when  a  new  administration  comes  to  V^ash- 
ington  After  Richard  Nixon's  ^'^^-^'op^,,^^" 
came  official,  there  was  the  usual  specula- 
tlon  about  who  would  get  the  top  spot  In  the 
US    Department  of  Agriculture. 

■  Dean  Earl  Butz.  of  Purdue  University  has 
the  inside  track:  after  all.  he  was  Undersec- 
retarv  under  Elsenhower'  was  a  comjnon 
prediction  Others  said.  "You  have  the  rl^ht 
school,  but  It  will  be  Professor  Don  Paarl- 
berg  "  iPaarlberg  was  named  to  one  of  the 
Undersecretary  poets.  Still  others  were  cer- 
tim  It  would  go  to  Clifford  Mclntyre.  who 
heads  the  conservation  and  natural  resources 
division  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration and  a  former  Congressman  Several 
other  llkelv  candidates  were  mentioned 

The  word  was  unofficially  passed  around 
at  the  AFBP  annual  convention  In  Kan- 
sas Cltv  last  December  that  the  President- 
elect h^d  tapped  Chancellor  Clifford  Hardin 
of  the  university  of  Nebraska  for  this  ^n- 
sitlve  post  While  some  farm  writers  were 
familiar  with  Hardin,  others  asked,  'Who  m 
the  heck  Is  Cllflord  Hardin?' 


Hardin  Is  the  prototype  of  an  Indiana 
f.irm  leader  Born  near  Knlghtstown.  Henry 
County,  a  town  of  2.490  located  midway  be- 
tween Indianapolis  and  Richmond,  on  U.S. 
40  in  east  central  Indiana,  the  Secretary  is 
a  .son  of  James  Alvin  and  Mabel  iMacy)  Har- 
din He  was  a  4-H  member  and  attended 
school  on  a  4-H  scholarship  He  entered  Pur- 
due University  at  LaFayette.  150  miles  north- 
west of  the  Hardin  farm,  during  the  bleak 
years  of  the  Great  Depression  In  1937  he 
graduated  with  a  BS  degree  in  agriculture;  In 

1939  he  w.is  awarded  the  MS  degree  and  two 
ye.irs  later  completed  his  doctorate. 

Hardin  was  a  student  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  In  1939-1940  and  was  awarded  an 
honorary  LL.  B  degree  from  Crelghton  Uni- 
versity in    1956    During   the   academic   year 

1940  1941.  the  future  cabinet  member  was 
assistant  professor  of  agricultural  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  In 
Madison  Tlie  following  year  he  moved  to 
Michigan  State  College  at  East  Lansing, 
where  he  advanced  successively  to  associate 
professor  of  agricultural  economics;  profes- 
sor and  chairman  of  the  department  of  agri- 
cultural economics;  assistant  director  of  the 
agricultural  experiment  station;  director  and 
finally  he  was  ma<te  Dean  of  the  College  c.f 
Agriculture  In  1954  he  became  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska  and  moved  his 
family  from  south  central  Michigan  to  the 
low  rolling  hills  of  Nebraska,  where  his  per- 
manent home  now  Is  at  41,  The  Knolls,  Lin- 
coln. 

Not  all  of  Hardin's  experience  has  been  In 
the  classroom  He  Is  a  director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  Kansas  City  (Omaha 
br.mchi ;  a  director  of  Behlen  Manufacturing 
Cinip.uiy  .lUd  F.armont  Foods  Company;  a 
tr.ist«e  of  Bankers  Life  Insurance  Company; 
a  member  of  the  Educational  Advisory  Com- 
mission of  the  \V  K  Kellogg  Foundation;  a 
trustee  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  a 
director  of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration of  St.  Paul  He  was  a  member  of 
the  President's  Commission  to  Strengthen 
Security  In  the  Free  World  and  a  delegate 
to  the  International  Conference  of  Agricul- 
tural Economists  In  London.  Also  a  member 
of  the  National  Science  Board  and  the  As- 
scK'iatlon  of  Unuersltles  and  Land-Grant  Col- 
leges, of  which  he  has  served  as  president 
and  chainn.m  o:  the  executive  committee. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  anyone  with 
more  technical  experience  In  agriculture  than 
ClltT  Hardin  On  June  28,  1939,  the  Secretary 
m.irrled  Mi.ss  Martha  Love  Wood.  The  couple 
are  parents  of  five  children;  Cllflord  Wood 
and  James  Alvln  and  Susan  Carol  (Mrs.  L.  W. 
Wood  I.  Cynthia  W.  and  Nancy  Ann.  Hardin 
is  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  belongs  to  several  fra- 
ternities and  is  a  Rotarian. 

Secrewry  Hardin  moves  slowly  and  delib- 
erately He  researches  everything  carefully 
and  nioves  with  caution  One  of  his  first  acts 
after  being  sworn  m  was  to  call  In  and  Inter- 
view the  heads  of  the  farm  organizations 
and  larger  commodity  groups  Next  he  held 
a  series  of  "listening  conferences,"  or  agri- 
cultural forums  held  In  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Including  Illinois,  Nebraska.  Geor- 
gia. Washington  (state).  Texas  and  Cali- 
fornia 

"Why  have  any  more  probes  about  what 
the  farm  problem  Is?"  asked  some  midwestem 
agricultural  publications.  "Everyone  knows 
what  the  farm  problem  is  and  have  known 
for  35  years  Why  take  up  the  time  of  farm- 
ers who  are  busy  In  the  fields,  etc  ?" 

Some  farm  organizations  viewed  the 
"llsten-lns"  with  mixed  emotions  After  all, 
farm  leaders  spend  their  time  and  money 
representing  the  views  of  their  farmer  con- 
stituents; this  looked  like  the  Secretary  was 
going  over  their  heads. 

Melvln  Sims.  Uberty  Route  2.  president 
of  the  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives and  PS  Services,  Inc  ,  Is  the  only  local 
farm  personality  who  Is  personally  acquainted 
with  Secretary  Hardin  and  discusses  farm 
problems  with  him  face-to-face  in  a  conver- 
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sational  manner.  Sims  was  Hardin's  luncheon 
guest  during  the  recent  AFBP  convention  in 
Washington. 

"The  'listen-lne'  may  have  appeared  to  be 
somewhat  imorthodox,"  Sims  said.  "After 
all,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  doesn't  usually 
go  out  and  get  the  "views  of  the  rank  and 
file:  he  deals  with  the  labor  leaders.  But 
Secretary  Hardin  felt  it  was  important  to  go 
directly  to  the  source  of  those  who  work  in 
the  farming  industry.  He  is  Interested  more 
in  bastes  and  Is  more  concerned  "with  the 
results  than  he  is  who  Is  going  to  get  any 
credit.  I  must  say  I  admire  him  for  this 
attitude." 

The  llsten-lns  typify  Hardin's  method.  He 
Is  unconcerned  with  political  self-promotion 
and  doe6  not  appear  to  be  too  deeply  con- 
cerned or  disturbed  by  criticism  or  detrac- 
tions. He  is  no  flag-waver;  no  tub-thumper; 
no  "we're  gonna'  do  this  and  were  gonna'  do 
that"  leader.  He  is  plain  old  Indiana  Cliff 
Hardin. 

There  is  an  ancient  legend  about  an  old 
man  and  a  boy  walking  down  the  road  lead- 
ing a  donkey.  "How  stupid,"  chlded  some 
passerby,  "why  doesn't  one  of  them  ride?" 
The  boy  got  on  the  donkey.  "That  lazy  boy 
should  be  ashamed;  making  the  poor  old 
man  walk."  The  two  changed  places.  "Can 
you  imagine  that:  that  man  making  that 
poor  little  boy  walk  while  he  rides."  The 
two  were  frustrated.  By  trying  to  please 
everyone,  they  had  pleased  no  one. 

Some  farm  leaders  are  trying  to  apply 
that  legendary  allegory  to  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  "He  Is  trying  to  please 
everyone  and  actually  pleasing  no  one,"'  say 
some  of  his  detractors.  But  Hardin  keeps  on 
"plowing  corn." 

Though  there  have  been  no  emotional  out- 
bursts against  Hardin,  such  as  were  against 
Benson  and  Freeman,  "some  of  the  boys  are 
mumbling  in  their  beards."  Such  questions 
are  being  asked  as,  "When  is  he  going  to 
move?"  Hardin  is  being  accused  of  inactivity, 
but  those  who  know  him  best  merely  say, 
"He's  thinking  all  the  time." 

The  writer  has  participated  in  several  press 
conference  with  Secretary  Hardin.  He  handles 
reporters  well.  While  former  Secretary  Free- 
man has  been  accused  of  occasionally  bluffing 
his  way,  Hardin  doesn't  bluff.  When  he 
doesn't  know,  he  says  so. 

"Why  have  you  been  so  long  announcing 
wheat  acreage  allotments?"  demanded  a  farm 
editor  from  the  plEiins  states  last  summer  at 
a  press  conference.  "Because  I  didn't  know 
what  to  announce,"  was  the  Secretary's 
straightforward   and   unequivocal   answer. 

"When  are  you  going  to  announce  the 
Nixon  farm  program?"  Hardin  was  asked  dur- 
ing another  press  conference  In  Chicago. 
"There  will  be  no  'Nixon  farm  program'," 
answered  the  head  of  the  USDA.  "We  are 
working  with  the  Congressional  committee 
and  others  to  develop  programs  to  benefit 
all  groups." 

There  has  l>een  some  criticism  of  Hardin, 
but  it  has  been  quite  mild.  A  few  liberal 
farm  leaders  do  not  think  the  Secretary  Is 
supplv-management-minded  enough,  while 
Farm  Bureau  Is  raising  questions.  "Hardin 
has  not  really  made  anyone  mad,  yet  few  are 
singing  his  praises  to  the  skies,"  said  a  farm 
leader  in  Washington  recently. 

"Hardin  wants  to  work  it  out  'together'," 
said  the  KlpUnger  Agricultural  Newsletter  of 
Oct.  3,  "not  trying  to  dictate  programs  to 
Congress  like  others  before  him.  Wants  to 
cooperate  with  Congress  ...  Just  the  opposite 
from  Brannan,  Benson  and  Freeman.  Even 
the  toughest  nut  on  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee appeared  to  be  disarmed  by  Hardin's 
cool  ...  his  willingness  to  cooperate  ...  his 
sincerity." 

Those   who   view  Hardin's   first   year   ob- 
jectively agree  that  he  is  trying  his  best  to 
be  fair  to  all  groups.  He  earnestly  desires 
their  cooperation. 
After   a   year   as   head    of   the   sprawling 
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USDA.  these  attitudes  of  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary Clifford  Hardin  have  emerged; 

He  does  not  favor  an  Immediate  with- 
drawal of  all  commodity  programs;  he  thinks 
Farm  Bureau's  massive  land  retirement  pro- 
gram would  be  "too  severe";  he  is  partial 
to  a  "set-aside"  commodity  program;  he  does 
not  favor  the  $20,000  limitation  as  such,  un- 
less it  meets  the  criteria  of  the  program:  he 
does  not  favor  one  farm  organization  over 
another  and  has  endeavored  to  give  some- 
thing to  all  of  them  and  he  feels  that  the 
Congress — particularly  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
should  draft  farm  legislation — not  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture: 

Hardin  can  look  back  on  1969,  as  a  year 
of  consolidation;  of  becoming  acquainted;  of 
feeling  his  way  along;  of  gathering  all  the 
information  possible.  No  one  can  say  in 
fairness  that  he  is  a  bad  Secretary  or  a  good 
one.  Perhaps  1970  will  reveal  more  of  Cliff 
Hardin's  methods.  His  first  year  has  been  a 
testing  time. 


A  RESOLUTION  FOR  A  FULL  INVES- 
TIGATION  OF  THE   NCAA 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  4.  1970 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary- 19,  I  took  the  floor  of  the  House  to 
discuss  the  high-handed  tactics  of  the 
NCAA  in  imposing  some  completely  un- 
reasonable, arbitrary,  and  outrageous 
sanctions  upon  Yale  University's  entire 
athletic  program.  Then  on  Januarj'  27, 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  iMr. 
GiAiMoi  and  I  introduced  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  creation  of  a  select  com- 
mittee to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  in- 
vestigation and  study-  of  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association. 

We  made  the  point  at  that  time  that 
we  would  solicit  the  membership  for  sup- 
port and  would  reintroduce  the  resolu- 
tion, which  I  am  happy  to  do  today  in 
conjunction  with  24  of  our  colleagues 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  repre- 
senting a  wide  spectrum  of  political 
philosophy. 

Since  my  first  comments  we  have  re- 
ceived a  good  amount  of  correspondence 
from  college  officials  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  private  citizens, 
encouraging  us  in  our  effort,  and  it  is 
quite  evident  that  the  dissatisfaction  and 
concern  over  the  policies  of  the  NCAA 
are  rather  widespread. 

I  insert  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks the  following  articles; 
[From  the  Sports  Illustrated.  Jan  25.  1970] 
Scoreboard 
irr.ational 
The  NCAA  is  becoming  ridiculous.  Once 
the  popular  favorite  in  its  duel  with  the 
stodgy  old  AAU,  Its  persistent  Stance  of  self- 
defeating  stupidity  is  eroding  i'-s  support 
everywhere.  The  suspension  of  Oregon  State 
basketball  player  Gary  Freeman  (Scorecard, 
Sept.  15)  w'as  a  bureaucratic  inanity  that 
had  to  be  reversed,  and  the  failure  to  sanc- 
tion basketball  competition  In  the  Maccablah 
Games — because  of  the  continuing  squabble 
with  the  AAU— was  petty,  shortsighted  and 
cruel.  Its  suspension  of  Yale  for  two  years 
(for  not  forbidding  a  Yale  player  to  go  to 
the  Maccablah  Games  and  then  for  letting 
him  play  varsity  basketball  this  season)  Is  a 
prime  example  of  NCAA  overkill. 

ETven  more  peculiar  is  the  one-year  sus- 
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pension  ol  Svn  Jose  States  track  te.un,  the 
defending  NCAA  outdoor  champions  San 
Jose  »a*"  barred  fr.-m  competing  in  either 
the  indoor  or  outdoor  n-itional  champion- 
ships this  vear  because  sever;>'.  of  Iti  athletes 
tooK  part  List  season  in  two  ■unceriltied 
meets  Athlete*  Jrom  other  colleges  (the 
N'C.A-A  refuses  to  name  themi  appeared  in  at 
leas'  one  uncertified  meet,  but  their  schools 
were  chastised  rather  than  suspended  San 
Jose  osteusiblv  received  the  sterner  punish- 
ment because  lt3  V.hletes  had  competed  In 
two  such  meet3 

San  Jose  claims  that  it  h.id  .issumed  the 
meets  Ita  atUletes  entered  were  O  K  .  because 
both  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  US  Track 
and  Field  Pederauon.  the  group  the  NCAA 
helped  organize  In  opposition  to  the  AAU  It 
tried  to  appeal  the  ruling,  but  the  NCAA  re- 
ftised  the  appeal  Last  week  San  Jeise  s  act- 
ing president.  Hobert  W  Burns,  said.  'At  the 
very  least  we  believe  we  .ire  entitled  to  know 
why  San  Jose  State  College  was  singled 

out  for  punishment  and  why  the  punish- 
ment was  so  severe  ■  Then  he  tossed  a  strong 
accusation  This  acti.  n  ag.iinst  San  Jose 
State."  he  said,  •may  have  been  in  part  a 
prejudicial  reaction  to  John  Carloe  raised- 
flst  gesture  at  the  Olympic  Games   ' 

CarloG  13  the  controversial  sprinter  who, 
with  his  S&n  Jose  teammate  Tommle  Smith. 
appeared  on  the  victory  sund  in  Mexico  and 
made  the  Black  Power  gesture  that  aroused 
so  much  animosity  To  aacrlbe  the  NCAA 
action  against  San  JoBe  to  its  person.^:  feel- 
ings against  Carlos  would  seem  terribly  far- 
fetched If  It  were  not  for  a  double-page 
spread  that  appe^ired  on  pagei  2  and  3  of 
tiie  December  issue  of  NCAA  Seirs  An  over- 
simpl.fled  and  one-sided  editorial  on  campus 
unrest  among  black  athletes  Is  accompanied 
by  an  abridged  report  of  a  speech  by  an  FBI 
official  that,  in  juxtaposition  with  the  edi- 
torial, seems  to  lump  all  black  student 
activists  with  the  extreme  left  If  the  NCAA 
wanted  to  support  the  arg^iment  of  San 
Joses  acting  president.  It  could  not  have 
done  It  more  effectively 
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[Prom  the  Orlando  Sentinel.  Jan    18,   1970] 

NCAA  Has  Become  Downwricht  Lfoicaocs: 

College  Spurts  De.serve  Better 

(By  Bill  Cl-irki 

Face  It.  the  NCAA  has  become  downwrlght 

ludicrous 

The  proper  name  of  this  body  which  once 
was  steeped  in  respect  is  the  National  Col- 
legiate AthleUc  Association  All  the  big 
schools  m  the  country  are  members  and,  os- 
tensibly, they  rule  themseUes  But  great 
powers  have '  been  vested  m  a  half-dozen 
hired  hands 

Walter  Byers.  an  ex-sportswriter.  is  one  of 
these  He  is  NCA,A  executive  secretary  and 
one  of  the  major  culprit*  in  the  whole  mess 
since  he  U  the  strongest  single  individual 
in  the  administrative  setup  Some  people  say 
the  colleges  should  have  known  better  when 
they  hired  a  sportswriter 

.At  any  rate,  what  Is  wrong  with  the  NCAA 
these  days  is  a  topic  so  plural  you  can  name 
them  alphabetically    Here  are  a  few: 

A  few  years  ago.  the  NCAA  embarked  on  a 
struggle  against  the  AAU  i  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  I  for  control  of  amateur  sports  In 
America  The  fight  soon  grew  utterly  pre- 
posterous, both  sides  acting  like  small  chil- 
dren Two  U  3  presidents  Ike  and  JFK.  both 
tned  to  break  up  the  quarrel  without  suc- 
cess Small  children  quarrelling  are  okay,  of 
course  but  who  wants  them  running  the 
athletic  department  at  Florida''  Or  UCLA? 
Or  at  your  alma  mater '■ 

The  NCAA  slaps  stiff  penalties  back-to- 
back  on  FSU  for  recruiting  iins  which,  when 
compared  to  things  going  on  at  99  per  cent 
of  the  nauon  s  schools,  really  are  quite  neg- 
ligible And  thla  is  no  effort  to  whitewash 
Florida  State    It  U  Just  a  question  whether 


Walter  Bvers  and  his  Investigative  staff  are 
this  nal'.e  or  if  they  see  only  the  oHei.ses  they 
choose  to  see"" 

In  recruiting  players  and  in  the  area  oi 
.idmiulstering  academic  tests  and  scholar- 
ships, cheaung  In  some  form  is  rampant  In 
college  athletics  There  are  schools  here  and 
there  led  bv  principled  men  who  try  to  con- 
duct honest  programs  Unfortunately,  they 
are  often  the  coaches  and  athletic  directors 
wh.>se  teams  are  losers  Unprincipled  op- 
ponents conslstentlv  beat  them  In  effect,  the 
nice  nght  with  one  hand  tied  behind  their 
backs 

A  common  practice  at  even  the  best  schools 
is  to  hand  a  fistful  of  uckets  to  each  football 
plaver  before  home  games  The  8ch(H;ils  and 
their  coaches  know  full  well  that  the  athlete 
IS  going  to  sell  those  tickets  for  more  than 
the  market  price  Often-iimes.  school  repre- 
senUiUves  bring  the  suar  player  wgether  with 
the    ticket   buyer  usually   a   rich   alum 

who  is  glad  to  p.iv    say  J30  for  a  pair 

At  worst,  this  IS  pasteboard  prostitution  At 
best.  It  Is  scalping,  and  scalping.  In  many 
clUes  and  states.  Is  against  the  law 

But  practically  it  is  one  of  the  ways  schools 

lllegallv  pay  their  athletes    Never  mind  that 

the  ethics  of  it  Is  all  wrong,  in  fact,  stinks 

The  NCAA  knows  about  the  ticket  scandal. 

but  what  does  It  do  to  stop  it?  Nothing 

Athletes  olten  drive  big  autos  Wilt  Cham- 
berlain did  while  he  was  at  Kansius  Where 
does  a  nxim-and-board  and  laundry  money 
type  scholarship  of  the  tvpe  the  NCAA  per- 
mits give  a  kid  the  means  to  buy  a  big  auto? 
It  d'ie<;  not  But  the  NCAA  Is  less  than  100 
miles  from  Lawrence.  Kan  where  Chamber- 
lain plaved  .ind  the  NCAA  somehow  could 
never  find  a  thing  wrong  with  Wilts  ride 
Despite  what  you  have  heard,  the  NCAA 
Is  not  an'1-Semltlc 

But  you  have  »o  wonder  after  what  the 
bodv  recently  did  to  Ynle  University  An  Ell 
b.isketball  player  Jack  I.anger  p  irtlclpited 
last  summer  In  the  Maccablah  Games  in  Is- 
rael The  gimes  have  been  dubbed  the  Jew- 
ish Ol-mp'.cs  The  NCAA  had  not  'sanc- 
tioned' the  b.isketball  part  of  the  Maccablah 
Games  because  they  were  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  international  AAU  Resulf 
Yale  was  U>ld  L.inger  was  ineligible  to  play 
this  vear  Yale  used  Langer  anyway  The 
NCAA  pliced  Y;'le  on  two  years'  probation 
for  u.'lng  an  "Ineligible  player  '  even  though 
other  Ivy  League  FChools  admitted  they  did 
no'  mind  Langer  playing 

N  .w  comes  word  that  an  Illinois  repre- 
sentative has  asked  for  a  congres.'^lonal  In- 
vestigation of  the  whole  Langer  Incident 
Republican  Robert  H  Michel  sa\s  to  him 
■this  looks  like  another  phase  of  the  run- 
ning battle  between  the  NCAA  and  the  AAU 
There  are  other  sportsmlnded  members  of 
Congre.ss.  he  notes.  "And  I  believe  we 
should  stir  up  some  interest  In  finding  out 
what  makes  the  NCAA  tick  "  Bully  for  Rep 
Mkhel 

The  recent  San  Jose  Slate  probnllon  ap- 
pear.s  even  more  unjustlfl  ible  than  the  Yale 
case  San  Jose  State's  alleged  offense  w.ts 
comoetlng  In  a  track  meet  on  which  the 
NCAA  did  not  bestow  Its  blessings  Other 
sch'xjls  competed  also,  but  only  San  Jose 
was  put  on  probation  The  school  claims  the 
NCAA's  real  re.uson  for  taking  the  action  w.is 
to  punish  the  sch'Xjl  for  John  Carlos'  raised 
black-glove  at  the  Olympics  Carlos  attended 
San  Jose 

One  school  official  said  when  the  NCAA 
was  asked  for  expl matlon  of  the  suspension, 
a  spokesman  explained  that  It  does  not  have 
t  J  justify  what  It  does 

Autocratic  and  high-handed,  the  NCAA  Is 
also  unbelievably  petty  It  has  shown  time 
and  again  tnat  rather  than  miss  a  chance 
to  get  in  a  punch  at  the  AAU  It  Is  willing 
to  s.icrltlce  athletes  and  athletics  This  Is 
the  real  tragedy  young  men  like  Jack  Lan- 
ger of  Yale  cauRhr  up  in  a  battle  which  la 
not  their  own.  as  mere  pawns 
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[From    the    Women's    Wear    Dally.   Jan.    15. 
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Sportif 
I  By    Red    Smith) 

A  delegate  to  the  National  Collegiate  Ath- 
letic A&sijclatlon  convention  In  Washington 
U  expected  to  take  the  floor  sometime  today 
and  demand  that  Yale  be  cast  Into  outer 
darkness  If  the  NCAA  Council  compiles,  we 
m.iv  witness  a  phenomenon  similar  to  that 
which  occurred  the  other  day  on  the  beach 
at  Ft    Pierce.  Fla. 

In  Florida,  several  hundred  pilot  whales 
followed  their  leader  out  of  the  water  and 
up  on  the  sand  to  their  death  Their  leader 
WAS  not  Identified  and  his  reas<ins  for  pre- 
scribing mass  suicide  remain  a  mystery 

The  leader  of  the  NCAA  Is  Walter  Byers. 
the  executive  director,  whose  motives  have 
been  clear  for  years  and  years.  He  Is  a 
gaulelter  of  the  rule-or-destroy  school.  In- 
flexibly resolved  to  control  all  amateur  sporta 
that  are  marketable  on  television. 

If  he  decides  that  Yale  must  be  put  down, 
he  may  lead  the  NCAA  to  destruction  In 
any  event.  If  the  council  members  follow 
him  blindly,  as  they  have  In  the  past,  they 
will,  like  the  whales,  raise  an  almighty  stink 

THE     LANCBR     CASE 

Yale  has  sinned  by  permitting  an  under- 
graduate named  Jack  Langer  to  play  on  the 
varsity  basketball  team  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Langer  had  been  declared  Ineligible  by 
the  Eastern  Collegiate  Athletic  Conference, 
a  branch  office  of  the  NCAA  which  Is  sub- 
servient to  Byers  and  his  Kansas  City  mob. 
Langer  has  done  nothing  wrong,  and  there 
Is  no  way  grown  men  can  be  excused  for  de- 
claring him  Ineligible  He  and  Yale  are  Inno- 
cent bystanders  ciught  between  two  warring 
camps— the  NCAA  and  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union 

As  a  tactic  In  Its  struggle  to  wrest  control 
of  amateur  basketball  from  the  AAU.  the 
NCAA  has  for  several  years  refused  to  sanc- 
tion International  competitions  for  college 
players  One  event  for  which  sanction  has 
been  withheld  Is  the  Maccablah  games  In 
Israel  When  Langer  was  Invited  to  play  In 
that  tournament  litst  summer,  Yale's  ath- 
letic director.  DeLanev  Klphuth.  told  him  to 
go  right  ahead  If  he  felt  like  It  Klphuth 
promised  that,  no  matter  what  the  NCAA 
said  about  It.  Yale  would  welcome  him  back 
on  Its  team 

Though  Yale  1'  a  member  of  the  NCAA, 
through  the  EC  AC  the  college  Is  one  of  the 
few  that  have  refused  to  knuckle  down  to  the 
NCAA  Authorities  a'  New  Haven  have  re- 
peatedly m>de  It  c!e-\r  that  thev  mean  to 
conduct  their  own  a'hletic  pr.>pram  as  f.hey 
see  fit  and  will  not  yield  their  autonomy  to 
the  Kansas  City  m<^b  or  anybody  else  They 
have  kept  their  word  to  Langer  and  will  con- 
tinue to  play  h'.m  in  varsity  games 

(JfICK    RETRtAT 

When  Yale  encouraged  Langer  to  go  to 
Israel,  the  unl.ersity  was  aware  of  the  prub- 
able  consequences  and  perfectly  willing  to 
face  them  In  fact,  when  the  ECAC's  execu- 
tive council  took  one  timid  little  step  toward 
disciplining  Yale  the  other  day.  Klohuth  an- 
nounced flatly  that  Yale  would  not  accept 
the  penally  because  It  wasn't  severe  enough 

The  ECAC  Council  voted  to  put  Yale  on 
probation  unUl  June  30.  1971.  but  Klphuth 
said  the  group  had  no  such  authority  He 
said  the  only  penalty  that  could  be  assessed 
was  expulsion,  and  that  the  executive  coun- 
cil dldn  t  have  authority  to  expel  anybody. 
This  could  be  done,  he  said,  only  by  a  vote  of 
the  113  ECAC  members 

Furthermore.  BClphuth  declared,  the  ECAC 
and  NCAA  had  no  Jurisdiction  as  far  a«  the 
Maccablah  games  were  concerned. 

When  he  was  finished  talking,  the  ECAC 
membership  voted  for  reconsideration  of  the 
executive  council's  decision,  and  the  lalte(r 
group  backed  off.  withdrawing  the  probation 
order. 
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THE    DREAMT    PRESIDENTS 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Kansas 
City  mob  has  the  guts  to  take  on  Tale.  If 
Yale  were  expelled,  the  seven  either  schools 
of  the  Ivy  League  probably  would  pull  out 
in  sympathy 

Perhaps  this  wouldn't  destroy  the  NCAA, 
but  it  would  cause  a  lot  of  people  to  give  the 
organization  a  hard,  appraising  look.  All  over 
the  country  there  are  college  presidents  who, 
distracted  by  campus  riots  and  fund-raising 
campaigns,  have  let  their  athletic  depart- 
ments go  along  pulling  chestnuts  for  the 
Kansas  City  mob. 

If  the  Ivy  League  walked  out,  some  of  these 
dreamy  educators  might  reexamine  the  com- 
pany they're  keeping. 


DEATH  OP  W.  O.  OWENS.  JR.. 
ST.  GEORGE.  S.C. 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  Febmary  4.  1970 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently. South  Carolina  lost  one  of  its 
outstanding  journalists,  Mr.  W.  O. 
Owens.  Jr.,  of  the  Dorchester  Eagle-Rec- 
ord. W.  O  was  one  of  the  leading  citi- 
zens of  his  community  of  St.  George,  S.C. 
He  was  a  courageous  man  and  a  man  of 
fine  character. 

I  would  like  to  read  just  one  paragraph 
from  a  tribute  paid  the  late  Mr.  Owens 
by  R.  H.  Lawson,  Sr.,  and  published  in 
the  Dorchester  Eagle-Record.  Mr.  Law- 
son  writes : 

He  was  a  man  of  high  and  noble  purpose 
and  had  a  great  sense  of  dedication  to  the 
things  he  believed  In.  No  human  being  has 
labored  any  harder  for  the  enrlchmeat  of  Ufa 
and  the  betterment  of  the  community.  He 
was  a  man  of  vision  whose  horizons  were  not 
limited  by  selfish  desires  and  endeavors.  He 
was  p>06sessed  of  an  Inward  strength  that 
kept  him  going,  even  when  his  Illness  was 
gnawing  away  at  his  life. 

In  this  paragraph,  Mr.  Lawson  sums 
up  the  life  of  a  man  who  worked  hard  for 
a  family,  his  business  enterprise  and  the 
community,  athletics,  and  the  political 
life  All  of  us  who  knew  W.  O.  knew  that 
he  had  no  political  ambitions  for  him- 
self, but  he  had  a  great  courage  in  at- 
tacking political  corruption  against  all 
odds.  In  his  community  he  was  considered 
an  authority  on  election  rules  and  stood 
his  ground  against  all  comers.  He  spent 
hours  of  selfless  work  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  registration  and  won  the  ad- 
miration of  all  in  the  community. 

W.  O.  left  behind  his  wife,  a  proud  and 
courageous  lady,  as  well  as  two  sons, 
William  M.  and  Jerry  B..  and  a  daughter, 
Kathleen.  They  will  all  miss  him,  as  wiU 
all  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  obituary  of  W.  O.  Owens. 
Jr.,  and  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Dor- 
chester Eagle-Record  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Letters  to  the  Ecrroa 
Editor.  Eagle-Record, 
St.  George.  S.C: 

During  the  time  that  I  have  been  privileged 
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to  live  in  this  area  it  was  my  Joy  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  late  Mr.  W.  O.  Owens.  Jr. 
It  was  an  honor  for  me  to  claim  him  for  a 
friend. 

He  was  a  man  of  high  and  noble  purpose 
and  had  a  great  sense  of  dedication  to  the 
things  he  believed  In.  No  human  being  has 
ever  labored  any  harder  for  the  enrichment 
of  life  and  the  betterment  of  the  community. 
He  was  a  man  of  vision  whose  horizons  were 
not  limited  by  selfish  desires  and  endeavors. 
He  was  possessed  of  an  Inward  strength  that 
kept  him  going  even  when  his  Illness  was 
gnawing  away  at  bis  life. 

In  his  death  the  community  has  suffered 
a  great  loss.  His  courageous  zeal  and  self 
determination  to  stand  up  by  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  right  Is  an  attribute  of  character 
worthy  to  be  remembered. 
Sincerely, 

R.  H.  Lawson,  Sr. 

OBITCr  ARIES 
W.   O.    OWENS,    JR. 

William  O.  Owens,  Jr.,  49,  died  Sunday  at 
a  Charleston  hospital. 

Funeral  services  were  held  Monday  at  the 
St.  George  United  Methodist  Church.  Burial 
was  In  St.  George  Cemetery. 

Funeral  services  were  directed  by  Bryant 
Funeral  Home. 

Mr.  Owens  was  bom  In  St.  George,  a  son 
of  the  late  Mae  Smoak  Owens  and  William 
Oscar  Owens.  He  was  a  lifelong  resident  of 
St.  George,  was  a  retired  employee  of  the 
Giant  Portland  Cement  Co.  of  HarleyvlUe, 
and  was  associated  with  the  Dorchester  Eagle- 
Record. 

He  was  a  former  chairman  of  the  Dor- 
chester County  Board  of  Registration,  a 
charter  member  of  the  St.  George  Jaycees  and 
a  member  of  the  St.  George  United  Methodist 
Church. 

Surviving  are:  his  widow,  Mrs.  Doris  Maglll 
Owens;  two  sons.  William  M.  Owens  of  St. 
George  and  Jerry  B.  Owens  of  Charleston; 
one  daughter.  Miss  Kathleen  Owens  of  St. 
George;  one  brother.  Dr.  D.  Jerome  Owens 
of  Washington,  D.C.;  and  two  grandchildren, 
Julie  Owens  and  William  M.  Owens,  Jr. 

Pallbearers  were  the  following  nephews: 
James  B.  Way.  Mike  Walters,  Don  Walters. 
and  T.  R.  Peden,  Jr.;  Also.  Dan  Berry,  Roger 
Brownlee.  Eddie  Byrd,  and  W.  B.  Hills,  Jr. 


A  SMALL  BUT  SIGNIFICANT  ACTION 


HON.  SPEEDY  0.  LONG 

or   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  4,  1970 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  our  hurried  world  today,  we  seldom 
take  time  to  recognize  the  seemingly  in- 
significant actions — the  little  things  that 
are  important  in  our  lives — that  fre- 
quently go  unnoticed.  In  this  vein,  a 
friend  of  mine  recently  brought  to  my 
attention  a  small  matter— an  action  that 
would  ordinarily  have  gone  imnoticed.  I 
am  glad  my  friend  came  forward,  for  it 
gives  me  an  opportunity  to  publicly  rec- 
ognize a  small  but  very  significant 
action. 

The  matter  concerns  a  letter  my  friend 
received  from  his  son's  battalion  com- 
mander at  Port  Polk,  La.— an  Army  lieu- 
tenant colonel  by  the  name  of  Robert  L 
Preshley.  , 

Briefly,  the  letter  reveals  that  Colonel 
Preshley  is  deeply  concerned  for  both 
the  spiritual  and  physical  weU -being  of 
the  men  in  his  charge.  His  letter  shows 
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an  awareness  of  the  anxieties  of  parents 
and  a  sympathetic  desire  to  alleviate 
their  very  natural  worries. 

There  was  no  attempt  by  Colonel 
Preshley  to  gloss  over  the  hardships  of 
Army  training.  But,  he  made  it  clear  that 
he  considered  every  man  in  his  battalion 
to  be  his  personal  responsibility — and 
that  this  responsibility  would  not  be 
shirked. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  truly  heartening  to 
read  Colonel  FYeshley's  letter  and  to  feel 
the  strong  personal  concern  that  he 
shows  for  his  men.  I  am  not  surprised, 
for  I  have  visited  Fort  Polk  many  times 
and  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  the 
high  quality  of  its  staff  of  oflQcers  and 
men.  I  know  and  respect  the  Fort  Polk 
commanding  general,  Brig.  Gen.  Rich- 
ard L.  Irby,  as  well  as  his  able  deputy. 
Brig.  Gen.  Emil  P.  Eschenburg.  Both 
are  truly  outstanding  commanders,  and 
their  leadership  qualities  have  obviously 
influenced  the  oflQcers  and  men  under 
their  command. 

Port  Polk  is  a  training  facility.  There 
are  few  headlines  generated  by  the  14- 
hour  days,  the  7-day  weeks,  and  the 
frustrations  attached  to  molding  young 
men  into  seasoned  soldiers.  All  in  all,  it 
is  a  thankless  job.  But,  it  is  heartwarm- 
ing to  know  that  there  are  oflBcers  and 
men  who  are  willing  to  meet  the  daily 
challenge  of  training — and  to  do  so  with 
unselfish  dedication  and  a  truly  human 
concern. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  fashionable  to- 
day to  take  every  opportunity  to  criticize 
the  military.  No  matter  what  or  who  the 
source,  we  broadcast  our  displeasure  with 
the  so-called  Military  Establishment. 
The  mistakes  of  a  few  are  charged  to  all. 
We  seldom  take  time  to  consider  that  a 
person  in  a  uniform  is  still  human — and 
"to  err  is  human." 

I  cannot  hope  to  refute  the  many  mis- 
leading and  often  vicious  nunors  origi- 
nated by  careless  and  irresponsible 
sources  and  circulated  by  those  eager  to 
criticize  the  military.  I  can,  however, 
bring  this  letter — a  small  matter — to  my 
colleague's  attention.  Those  Members 
who  read  this  letter  will  gain  a  true  in- 
sight into  the  caliber  of  men  to  whom 
we  entrust  our  sons. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  Colonel  Fresh- 
ley's  fine  letter  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 

Department  op  the  Armt,  Head- 

QUABTERS,       FVStTRTH       BATTALION, 

F^cfth  Advanced  Intantrt 
Training  Brigade,  U.S.  Army, 
Training  Center.  Infantby. 

Fort  Polk,  La.,  January  16, 1970. 
Mr.  Wallace  Bassford  III. 
Springfield,  Va.: 

Your  son  has  Just  been  assigned  to  my 
Battalion  for  his  Advanced  Individual  Train- 
ing. Although  he  will  be  here  only  nine 
weeks,  his  welfare  Is  of  vltaj  concern  to  me. 
That  Is  why  I  am  writing  this  letter. 

His  training  at  Port  Polk  will  be  difficult, 
and  his  hours  will  be  long.  It  has  to  be  this 
way,  as  we  are  charged  with  the  resp>onsl- 
billty  to  Instill  In  your  son  the  professional 
skills  needed  to  be  the  best  soldier  In  the 
world.  I'm  sure  you  would  not  wish  us  to  fall 
short  of  that  objective. 

During  his  time  here,  he  will  be  given  the 
very  best  the  Army  has  to  offer.  His  officers 
and  senior  noncommissioned  officers  for  the 
most  part,  are  combat  veterans;  his  food  is 
good  and  plentiful;  his  training  Is  outstand- 
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ir.g  in  one  of  Uie  finest  training  areas  in  tJie 
world,  and  his  medic.il  facilities  are  superior 

If  your  -vn  attended  church  prior  to  his 
coming  into  the  Army  I  invue  you  to  write 
h:m  and  urge  that  he  continue  this  pr.jctice. 
as  we  offer  our  soldiers  every  opportunity  to 
satisfy  their  religious  needs.  Since  you  play 
an  imporuin:  role  m  maintaining  his  morale 
at  the  highest  level.  I  ask  that  in  your  letters 
you  als^>  encoura>;e  him  to  learn  everything 
he  can  and  to  persevere  through  his  tr.unlng 

Bu:  most  of  all,  I  w.uit  you  to  know  that 
your  son  is  a  vitiil  part  of  this  org.inli.it ion 
As  one  of  his  senior  officers.  I  shall  do  my 
utmost  to  insure  that  he  U  cared  for  prop- 
erly 

Should  you  have  any  quesUoixs  regarding 
you  son  s  training  or  welfare    ple^i^e  feel  free 
to  write   or  call  me  at  318-578  5644 
Sincerely. 

Robert  L  Freshley 
LTC    F\eld  A'txlle"-]/    Comrnandtng 


MRS  FRANKIE  FREEMAN— DISTIN- 
GUISHED AMERICAN  OF  NOTE- 
WORTHY ACHIEVEMENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

or    MISSOCRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  4.  1970 

Mr  CLAY  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  have  a»  one  of  my  constituents. 
Mrs.  Frankie  M  Freeman,  outstanding 
civil  rights  lawTer  who  now  serves  as  the 
first  woman  ever  appointed  to  the  US. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  Mrs  Free- 
man's history  is  one  of  excellence  and  as 
a  longtime  fighter  for  the  ruhts  of  black 
Americans,  she  has  made  a  contribution 
which  will  continue  to  yield  rewards  for 
many  years. 

Having  served  on  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  smce  1964.  Mrs  Freeman 
also  serves  as  counsel  to  the  St  Louis 
Housing  Authority  She  is  intimately 
familiar  with  the  problems  of  the  poor 
and  of  the  black  She  has  been  instru- 
menul  in  the  landmark  civil  rights  legis- 
lation designed  to  meet  the  problems  and 
her  vision  gives  us  insmhc  into  the  paths 
which  must  be  taken  m  the  future  to  in- 
sure equal  opportunity  and  equal  pro- 
tection under  the  law. 

I  deeply  value  her  friendship.  I  re- 
spect her  expertise,  and  I  am  thankful 
for  th.e  counsel  she  has  offered  me 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  follouin^  address  of  Frankie 
M  Freeman,  delivered  November  23. 
1969.  at  the  NAACP  Freedom  Fund  Din- 
ner m  Milwaukee.  Wis  In  her  speech. 
Mrs  Freeman  paints  up  Uie  alarmmg 
realities  of  the  times  and  the  reasons 
for  all  Americans  to  be  concerned  Her 
speech  follows: 

.Address  of  FR\NKrE  M  FRFf^t^N 
I  have  looked  forward  with  a  jjrea'  deal  of 
anticipation  to  addressing  t.his  Freedom 
Pvmd  dinner  of  the  Milwaukee  Branch 
NAACP  It  is  a  momen'  to  be  proud  of.  the 
opp-irtunlty  to  appear  before  a  group  whose 
deep  mvuLemeir  In  the  civil  rights  struggle 
h.is  helped  to  wTite  the  name  of  this  city — 
along  with  such  places  as  Selma.  Montgom- 
ery Memphis  and  others  -Into  the  continu- 
ing unfolding  story  of  a  p*ople  determined 
to  break  everv  shackle  that  keeps  them 
from  functioning  as  completely  free  and 
completely  equal  citizens  of  this  country 

It   would   be  presumptuous   for  anyone  to 
attempt   to  lecture  the  people  in  this  room 
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on  the  importance  of  securing  equal  rights 
tor  all  Americans  or  to  suggest  that  they 
should  make  a  commitment  to  work  to 
secure  the.se  rights  The  record  of  the  Mil- 
waukee NAACP  clearly  indicates  that  you 
are  fully  aware  of  civil  rights  problems  and 
that  you  have  taken  actit)n  to  find  solutions 
to  those  problems 

If  all  those  actions  had  been  crowned 
with  success,  if  all  problems  had  been  solved, 
then  this  Freedom  Fund  dinner  could  well 
be  a  time  for  rejoicing,  for  the  pouring  out 
of  praise  for  tasks  well  performed  Instead, 
this  Freedom  Fund  dinner  should  be  a  time 
lor  sober  reflection  for  a  hard  and  unemo- 
tional look  at  the  distance  that  still  separates 
the  goal  from  today  s  realities  The  euphoria 
that  attended  the  early  1960s,  when  break- 
throughs were  t>elng  made  on  many  fronts, 
has  long  since  vanished  to  be  replaced 
with  the  realization  that  the  tortuous  climb 
to  the  top  of  the  mountain  becomes  more 
dltflcult  as  the  distance  to  the  summit  de- 
creases 

This  change  In  attitude,  however,  has  not 
been  nil  negative  in  eflect  It  has  stripped 
away  many  illusions  that  actually  stocxi 
in  the  way  of  bringing  about  meaningful 
changes  in  this  society  .As  long  as  we  be- 
lieved as  many  of  us  did,  that  the  mere 
p.issage  of  laws  would  correct  the  basic  racial 
injustices  of  this  system,  then  we  could  not 
see  that  the  Injustices  were  so  firmly  im- 
bedded that  laws  alone  ouild  not  root  them 
out  It  w-Ts  almost  .is  It  we  were  playing  the 
shell  eame,  while  cur  attention  was  diverted 
in  one  direction,  the  main  part  of  the  game 
w.is   going  on   In   another  direction 

The  passage  of  the  various  civil  rights  laws 
were,  of  course  of  monumental  importiince, 
but  they  were  not  the  end  of  the  struggle, 
only  one  more  step  along  the  road  Laws 
alone  could  not  solve  the  matt^-r  of  p<iverty. 
of  people  crippled  by  inferior  education,  of 
a!!  the  by-pn.xlucts  of  this  nation's  most 
deadly  sin  The  problems  faced  by  Blacks 
and  other  minority  groups  were  so  compli- 
cated, so  interwoven  one  with  the  other  that 
simple  solutions  were  Just   not   possible 

Once  this  was  realized  a  disillusionment 
set  m  among  a  number  of  our  allies  who 
retreated  from  the  struggle  unwilling  to 
have  their  hands  soiled  with  the  real  and 
unglamorous  nltty-grltty  problems  of  Black 
people  Some  of  our  own  pe»jple  als«)  went 
through  a  traumatic  shock  beconung  con- 
vinced that  the  problems  were  so  deep-rooted 
that  they  could  not  be  solved  In  the  present 
social  context,  and  the  only  answer  was  racial 
sep.iratlon 

What  all  this  ha-s  meant,  is  that  the  Civil 
Rights  Movement  as  it  has  been  known  has 
been  fractured  perhaps  beyond  repair  While 
It  was  in  existence  it  did  perform  many 
useful  acts  In  bringing  this  country  to  the 
point  where  segreg.itlon  and  discrimination 
are  no  longer  leg. illy  supp«.irted.  and  where 
there  Is  widespread  concern  for  civil  rights 
H.iMng  done  this,  it  Is  In  the  nature  of 
historical  progression,  that  the  Movement 
wu'ild  be  replaced  bv  some  other  type  of 
structure  more  capable  of  dealing  with  a 
ditlerent  set  of  problems  An  analogy  can 
be  drawn  by  citing  the  cutting  iiw.iy  of 
underbrush  to  get  to  a  stand  of  timber  One 
does  not  use  the  s<ime  tooLs  to  clear  the 
underbnosh  as  he  does  to  fell  the  timber, 
and  we  should  not  exjiect  that  the  same 
type  of  Movement  that  w.is  so  effective  In 
Uie  60s  can  possibly  tie  efTectlve  In  the  706 
The  Movements  demise  Is  therefore,  to  be 
regretted  but  not  to  b*  regarded  as  n  signal 
that  all  Is  l:>st 

A  new  !\-pe  of  Movement  Is  developing  that 
e\en  more  than  the  old,  reaches  out  to  In- 
volve all  segments  of  the  community  This 
t\pe  of  constituency  gives  the  new  Move- 
ment more  power  than  the  old  Civil  Rights 
Movement  which  wis  basically  middle-class 
'T.enTated  and  middle  class  developed  and 
so   limited    in    concept    and    effectiveness 
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One  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  old  Civil 
Rights  Movement  was  this  middle-class 
mindness  It  was  never  able  to  develop,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  instances,  and  these  most 
noUiblv  in  the  South,  a  broad  based  com- 
munltv  involvement  The  usual  pattern  was 
for  the  Civil  Rights  Movement  to  depend 
upon  white  liberals  and  middle-class  Blacks 
for  both  financial  support  and  direction, 
while  Uie  great  mass  of  Black  people  re- 
mained untouched 

While  the  majority  of  Blacks  could  share 
vicariously  In  the  achievements  of  the  Move- 
ment. Its  goals  were  so  far  removed  from 
their  bivsic  concern,  as  to  be  to  a  large 
degree,  irrelevant  The  Movement,  however, 
did  achieve  lis  greatest  victories  coincidental 
with  a  period  In  which  the  Black  com- 
munity, through  the  rapid  Improvement  in 
communications,  was  becoming  more  aware 
that  It  was  not  sharing  equitably  in  the 
goixl  life 

Bhvck  fathers,  struggling  to  keep  a  family 
together  on  sub-par  wages,  looked  at  tele- 
vision and  saw  White  America  relaxing  in 
California,  flying  to  Europe,  driving  the 
latest  automobiles  from  Detroit,  and  asked 
themselves— why  cant  that  be  me.  The 
golden  apple  of  success  was  dangled  Just 
beyond  the  reach  of  Black  people,  and  they 
wanted  the  Iruit  The  old  excuse — time  will 
t-ike  care  of  everything — was  no  longer  tu"- 
ceptable  and  spurred  on  by  what  had  been 
done  on  the  legal  level,  the  demand  for 
fundamental  changes  in  the  White-con- 
structed and  White-dominated  society  began 
to  be  heard 

Thf^e  demands  have  changed  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Civil  Rights  Movement,  they  have 
cre.ited  a  new  ordering  of  priorities,  and  be- 
cause they  cannot  be  answered  without  basic 
changes  in  this  sixriety,  they  have  produced 
resistance  on  the  part  of  many  Whites  who 
aren't  concerned  with  whether  Blacks  vote 
in  Mississippi,  but  are  concerned  when 
Blacks  seek  homes  In  all-Whlte  sections  of 
Milwaukee 

If  the  public  opinion  polls  are  correct, 
and  If  such  studies  as  Newsweek  Magazine 
recently  made  of  the  mood  of  While  America 
are  to  be  believed  the  ls.sue  of  civil  rlgh's 
has  become  a  source  of  irritation  to  many 
.Americans  who  feel  that  too  manv  demands 
are  being  made  by  too  many  people  who  have 
already  received  too  much 

The  truth  Is  that  not  enough  demands  have 
been  met  or  made  for  there  to  be  any  re- 
laxation of  efforts  to  bring  the  scales  in'o 
balance 

Rather  than  to  face  up  to  the  bitter  trut'i 
that  the  system  has  not  responded  to  the 
need  for  change,  a  large  number  of  Whites 
believe  that  if  only  enough  repressive  pre.';- 
sure  Is  applied.  If  only  attention  can  be 
diverted  from  the  racial  problems,  then  th;s 
nation  can  return  to  the  pa-t  and  the  head- 
ache she  now  experiences  will  go  away  It  > 
ditncult  to  imagine  a  more  dangerous  game 
than  this,  for  all  It  accomplishes  Is  to  undei 
evaluate  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  and 
to  over  evaluate  the  ability  of  force  and  re- 
pression to  stifle  Ideas 

On  everv  hand  we  see  a  growing  msensi- 
tivlty  to  this  most  critical  domestic  problem 
While  Blacks  fall  further  and  further  behiiul 
Whites  m  income,  the  anti-poverty  program 
is  being  dismantled  While  Black  Panthers  are 
being  killed  or  thrown  in  Jail  a,-,  part  of  the 
law  and  order  campaign  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  is  not  sure  that  he 
can  enforce  desegregation  rulings  While 
cities  sink  deeper  Into  their  own  tilth,  billions 
are  [x>ured  into  an  unwlnnable  war,  thou- 
sands of  miles  away  from  this  country  While 
millions  are  available  for  the  construction 
of  supersonic  transport  to  carry  the  well-off 
to  far  flung  corners  of  the  world,  people  are 
being  thrown  off  farms  and  our  Congress 
quibbles  over  food  programs 

Something    Is    wrong,    something    Is    very 
wrong 
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A  disturbing  trend  has  recently  emerged 
In  this  country  that  places  dissent  on  the 
same  level  as  treason.  It  is  a  coldly  calcu- 
lated device  to  excommunicate  dissenters 
from  the  company  of  decent  men.  a  trick 
to  divide  Americans  on  the  basis  of  their 
beliefs.  We  are  being  told  that  unless  we 
accept  every  act  of  the  government  as  cor- 
rect, we  are  being  un-American,  We  are 
being  told  not  to  criticize,  that  everything 
Is  being  handled  by  our  elected  officials,  and 
If  we  question  them,  then  we  indicate  a 
shocking  lack  of  confidence  in  our  country. 
So  far,  the  device  has  been  applied  only 
against  dissenters  from  the  Viet  Nam  war, 
but  If  this  "Operation  Discredit"  is  success- 
ful, it  will  be  turned  against  other  dissent- 
ers, and  particularly  against  those  who  dis- 
sent over  the  handling  of  rEM:lal  problems. 

The  step  from  branding  people  who  dis- 
sent on  one  issue  as  unpatriotic,  to  brand- 
ing people  who  dissent  on  any  issue  as  un- 
patriotic, is  not  a  long  one.  Once  the  mad- 
ness takes  hold,  and  the  fever  begins,  no 
one  Is  safe  except  In  total  conformity. 
America  has  to  be  awakened  to  this  danger, 
and  we  who  are  Involved  in  civil  rights 
activities  have  a  particular  responsibility  in 
this  matter,  for  as  certain  as  it  is  that  we 
sit  here  today.  Just  as  certain  is  it  that  we 
will  be  the  next  on  the  list  to  be  smeared 
as   un-American, 

This  possibility  does  have  an  Ironic  over- 
tone, for  the  majority  of  those  who  dissent 
over  the  handling  of  America's  racial  prob- 
lems, do  It  out  of  a  desire  to  reform  the 
country,  not  destroy  It,  The  great  civiliza- 
tions of  mankind  have  all  crumbled,  not 
because  of  outside  force,  but  because  of 
their  own  Internal  weaknesses  America  Is 
no  different,  she  too  can  destroy  herself  and 
It  Is  this  that  we  try  to  avoid  when  we  ask 
this  nation  to  solve  these  problems  while 
there  is  still  time. 

Whether  the  necessary  actions  will  be 
taken,  depends  on  whether  White  America 
can  be  convinced  that  she  has  permitted  a 
racist  society  to  develop  and  to  continue  to 
exist.  She  has  supported  Institutions  that 
have  excluded  Blacks,  Mexican-Americans, 
Indians  and  other  minority  groups,  and  she 
has  made  a  white  skin  the  mark  of  excel- 
lence. The  responsibility  for  changing  this 
rests  In  her  hands. 

The  responsibility,  however.  Is  only  dimly 
perceived  by  the  majority  of  Whites  who 
find  acceptance  difficult  because  It  calls  into 
question  their  own  conduct  and  challenges 
the  saMCtlty  of  the  institutions  with  which 
they  feel  most  comfortable.  If  they  admit  to 
any  degree  of  responsibility  then  they  must 
have  contributed  to  racism,  and  since  this 
Idea  Is  abhorrent,  they  reject  It.  They  can- 
not accept  the  possibility  that  their  valued 
Institutions,  such  as  their  schools,  their 
churches,  their  all-Whlte  organizations, 
could  have  contributed  to  the  present  racial 
problems,  and  so  they  reject  this  idea  as 
well 

Such  an  answer  offers  a  comfortable  an- 
swer to  a  difficult  problem  and  shifts  the 
burden  of  responsibility  from  those  who 
should  bear  It.  to  those  who  suffer  most 
from  the  problem,  and  can  do  least  about  it. 
The  Illogical  nature  of  this  type  of  reason- 
ing has  been  pointed  out  time  and  time 
again,  and  most  recently  by  the  President's 
Commission  on  Income  Maintenance,  which 
said 

"It  Is  often  assumed  that  anyone  who 
wishes  to  live  well  can  achieve  this  objec- 
tive by  seeking  and  accepting  work.  And 
it  Is  often  argued  that  the  poor  are  to  blame 
for  their  own  circumstances.  These  assertions 
are  false  Our  economic  and  social  structure 
virtually  guarantees  poverty  for  millions  of 
Americans  The  simple  fact  is  that  most  of 
the  poor  remain  poor  because  access  to  in- 
come through  work  Is  currently  beyond 
their  reach" 
While  the  Commission  was  speaking  of  all 
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the  poor,  its  conclusion  can  be  extended 
without  any  difllculty  to  apply  to  Black 
Americans  whose  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems are  further  complicated  by  the  factor 
of  their  race.  White  America  must  under- 
stand this  If  we  are  to  find  our  way  out 
of  the  thicket  of  racial  injustice. 

During  the  12  years  that  it  has  been  in 
existence,  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
has  expended  most  of  its  energies  in  investi- 
gating the  reporting  on  denials  of  equal 
rights  under  the  law.  In  this  it  has  been 
quite  successful  with  most  of  its  recom- 
mendations being  enacted  into  law  or  ad- 
ministrative edict.  This  has  been  a  monu- 
mental task  and  work  along  this  line  is  con- 
tinuing, but  we  have  also  come  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  studies  and  reports  by  themselves 
are  not  enough  and  that  affirmative  actions 
have  to  be  taken  In  White  communities  to 
bring  about  changes  in  those  institutions 
which  perpetuate  separate  societies. 

The  Commission's  Urban  Project,  which 
operates  in  a  limited  number  of  cities,  seeks 
to  do  this  by  working  with  local  groups  pri- 
marily concerned  with  programs  In  the  White 
community.  The  aim  here  is  to  find  methods 
by  which  institutions  can  be  changed  so  that 
they  no  longer  contribute  to  the  maintenance 
of  racism.  The  goal  Is  admittedly  a  difficult 
one  to  perceive,  and  even  more  difficult  to 
achieve,  but  it  Is  in  this  area  where  the 
greatest  hope  lies  for  a  lasting  resolution  of 
racial  conflict. 

Institutionalized  racism  often  operates 
subtly,  with  few  people  realizing  what  is  ac- 
tually taking  place.  When  schools  almost 
automatically  assign  Black  children  to  gen- 
eral courses  while  Whites  are  assigned  to  aca- 
demic courses,  this  is  racism.  When  police  de- 
partments enforce  the  law  one  way  in  Black 
communities  and  another  way  in  White,  this 
Is  racism.  When  the  only  supply  of  housing 
available  to  Blacks  is  generally  inferior  and 
in  the  inner  city,  this  is  racism.  When  labor 
unions  set  artlflcally  high  standards  and 
then  confine  their  apprenticeships  to  rela- 
tives of  members,  this  is  racism. 

These  are  examples  of  how  racism  operates, 
and  as  I  have  Indicated,  the  responsibility  for 
bringing  about  change  rests  with  those  who 
contribute  most  to  the  maintenance  of  such 
structures,  the  White  community. 

This  does  not  mean,  not  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination,  that  Blacks  should  sit  still 
and  wait  for  changes  to  occur.  To  do  this 
would  be  to  sacrifice  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  the  past,  and  to  leave  the  door 
open  for  regression.  To  stop  now  and  wait 
for  others  to  catch  up  would  mean  losing 
the  impetus  that  has  been  built  up.  And 
should  this  happen.  It  would  be  years  be- 
fore we  could  get  the  procession  underway 
again. 

We  will,  however,  have  to  adopt  new  tech- 
niques and  develop  a  blueprint  for  action 
capable  of  meeting  the  circumstances  that 
face  us  today.  There  are  several  steps  I  believe 
can  be  taken  and  I  would  like  to  propose 
these  to  you, 

1.  New  alliances  have  to  be  formed  with 
the  young,  and  with  other  White  groups  who 
have  also  been  barred  from  sharing  fully 
in  the  American  dream,  though  they  may  not 
recognize  what  has  happened  to  them. 

The  Impatience  of  youth  frightens  many 
peopl^because  the  young  are  not  so  bound 
ui*ifmaterialistic  concerns,  that  they  place 
the^  above  human  concerns.  In  a  society 
where  property  values  take  priority  over  hu- 
m.an  values,  the  young  represent  a  threat  to 
the  status-quo.  and  so  they  are  to  be  feared. 
More  clearly  than  their  elders,  the  youth  of 
today  can  see  through  sham  and  fraud  to  the 
basic  imperfections  in  this  society.  They  ask 
why  should  they  be  taught  that  all  men  are 
equal,  when  they  can  see  all  around  them 
that  all  men  are  not  being  treated  equally. 
They  ask  what  is  all  the  talk  about  moral- 
ity, when  their  parents  cheat  on  their  in- 
come  taxes,  boast   of   the  sharp  deals  they 
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have  consummated,  and  are  more  concerned 
about  keeping  their  country  club  membership 
restricted  than  with  whether  people  have 
enough  to  eat. 

Black  youths  particularly  are  groping  for 
answers.  Sometimes  they  fumble  In  the  dark, 
unsure  of  what  it  Is  that  they  really  want, 
but  It  Is  plain  that  they  do  not  want  the  same 
things  their  parents  had.  We  would  make  a 
mistake  If  we  refuse  to  listen  to  them.  If  we 
refuse  to  offer  them  decision-making  roles  In 
our  organizations.  Eventually,  the  young  peo- 
ple of  today  are  going  to  be  in  command,  and 
the  longer  we  delay  listening  to  their  voices, 
the  more  we  widen  the  gulf  between  us.  the 
more  we  encourage  them  to  turn  away  from 
us  and  to  go  their  own  way  alone. 

I  fully  recognize  the  extreme  importance 
of  Black  groups  developing  their  own  power 
bases,  of  determining  on  their  own.  what  is 
best  for  them.  It  is  imperative  that  they  be 
strengthened,  but  at  the  same  time.  I  believe 
that  It  would  be  a  mistake  if  they  worked 
in  complete  isolation  without  ties  to  groups 
outside  their  own  communities.  There  are 
other  ethnic  groups,  the  Mexican-Americans, 
the  Indians,  the  Puerto  Ricans.  who  experi- 
ence somewhat  similar  problems  as  Black 
people,  and  on  certain  issues  it  is  possible  to 
work  together.  There  are  many  poor  Whites, 
who  have  been  so  brainwashed  that  instead 
of  seeing  who  the  real  enemy  is.  they  focus 
their  frustrations  on  Black  people.  Poor 
whites  constitute  the  majority  of  the  poor 
in  this  country.  They  have  been  brain- 
washed into  acceptance  of  their  condition  by 
belief  In  the  myth  of  their  so-called  white 
superiority.  And  so.  even  they  remain  poor 
and  Ignorant  and  are  included  among  the 
millions  who  even  tonight  will  go  to  bed 
hungry — In  this  most  affluent  nation  In  the 
world.  Here,  alliances  are  going  to  be  more 
difficult  to  shape,  but  there  are  certain  com- 
mon interests  that  should  make  it  possible 
for  such  coalitions  to  be  formed. 

The  coalitions  I  propose  would  not  be 
permanent,  but  would  shift  as  priorities 
changed.  This  would  prevent  them  from  fall- 
ing Into  a  fixed  mold,  where  the  chances  for 
adjusting  internal  differences  would  be  much 
less,  than  under  a  more  flexible  arrangement. 

2.  Richard  Hatcher,  the  Mayor  of  Gary.  In- 
diana, suggested  at  the  recent  Institute  of 
Black  Elected  Officials  that  we  need  a  nation- 
wide coalition  of  Black  political  leaders,  who 
are  bound  together  not  by  party  ties,  but  by 
commonly  shared  goals.  A  body  such  as  this 
could  bring  political  pressure  to  bear  at  the 
national  level  where  so  much  that  bears  on 
local  issues  is  decided.  It  could  further  pro- 
vide assistance  to  political  figures  at  the  local 
level  by  providing  them  with  information 
and   technical  assistance. 

3.  We  need  to  see  the  Internal  strengthen- 
ing of  our  communities  in  terms  of  a  totality 
and  not  in  terms  of  plans  that  have  little  re- 
lationship to  one  another.  If  we  concentrate 
on  Jobs,  without  also  concentrating  on  mak- 
ing certain  that  there  are  people  available 
with  the  skills  to  take  the  Jobs,  we  aren't 
really  being  effective  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
munity. Fragmented  programs  may  serve  an 
ego-building  need  of  their  organizers,  but 
they  are  of  little  lasting  value  to  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

When  plans  are  developed  for  our  com- 
munities, they  should  not  be  developed  in 
Isolation,  but  should  be  tied  into  already 
existing  or  planned  programs  to  Insure  maxi- 
mum impact. 

4.  The  Black  community  has  to  become 
more  sophisticated  in  acceptance  of  govern- 
ment programs. 

Many  programs  have  been  started  in  the 
Black  community,  but  how  many  of  them 
actually  work,  and  how  many  of  them  are 
accepted  just  because  they  are  offered.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  monitor  these  government  sponsored 
programs  to  determine  whether  they  are  any 
good    for   the   people,   and   If   not,   then    we 
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^■^l-ould  do  more  tt^an  serve  as  wmdow- 

'^Tevery  cUizen  must  r^pond  to  ms  duty 
to  vote  a\  even-  election  The  P*^"  '^^ 
^yed  at  home  on  election  day  c^nn-t  cx  m- 
pllln  K  he  does  not  like  the  res"  \  ?^^«^ 
"SO  ciUed-  leaders  who  encourage  citizens  to 
b^-cou   the   polling    places   ^re    Indeed   ure- 

^m7.  "u°^'^-V'-aTthe  .t.^.e^ 
I  have  outlined  ofTer  the  only  n^«^'^^^\°' 
'meeting  the  new  ^^-»-«- J^V/ "\^*".^ 
XtherT^V^- wu"me^r  ^^T^u^ 
^  mv  hope  that  at  lea»t  there  Is  a  reallza- 
uo^that  the  Civil  Rights  Movement  has  to 
ch^ge  to  meet  changing  circumstances 

we  can   learn   from   past   experiences   bu 
we  Should   not  be  so  tied  to  the  past  that 
we  Le  condemned  to  do  the  same  tWng  o  er 
IndTver  again   well  past  the  point  of  dlmln- 
lAhlng  returns 

Ve^  few  positive  actions  have  occurred 
on  t7e  civil  :?ght.  front  within  ^^^^  P-;^^'; 
months,  and  I  can  understand  why  a  general 
J^Ung  of  dismay  haa  spread  throughout  ml- 
nW  communltl«  Even  as  bleak  as  the 
outlcwk  seems.  I  urge  you  not  to  lose  one 
?ota"  .letertninauon  to  ^-^^'^ob  thrc>u«h 
to  the  end  We  have  survived  adversl.>  be 
fore  and  we  will  survive  a«aln  because  what 
we  are  trying  to  accomplish  Is  right 

I  congratulate  you  on  what  you  h^ve  ac- 
com^lshed  There  are  new  challenges  ahead 
Tt^tw^n  t^st  you  to  the  utmost  I  fee  con- 
fident that  you  will  meet  the  new  cha.len»,es 
L  you  have  met  the  old.  with  a  firm  deter- 
mination  to  overcome 

•The  woods  are  lovely    dark  and  deep. 
But  we  have  promises  to  keep. 
And  miles  to  go  before  we  8le«P— , 
And  miles  to  go.  before  we  sleep 

Thank  you 
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Ajid  cauuon.  -peace  at  any  price  "-we  are 

there 
Let  huiory  well  note  this  breed  of  men 

friend  .    „  . 

The  enemv  tcx.  late  will  comprehend 
The  Lope' of  fury,  the  bla/lng  valor 
^It  r^^.vate  our  freedom-loving  men 
And    When    this    war    Is   done    ai.d   heada   of 

state 
Evaluate   score,  -^IJ^dlcale^ 
How  will  they  measure  what  we  gave. 
We  sent  a  legion  of  the  brave 
In  grief  and  overwhelming  pride 
Our  country  weeps  for  thoee  who  died 
Whatever  truths   historians  declare. 
This  will  be  written    We  were  there 
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current    l^nch    regime     Thoee    who    Ime 
France  cannot  and  will  not  be  allent  On  the 
"rof    President    Pompidou,    vis  t    to   t^ls 
country    we  protest  the  acUon  of   his  gov- 
ernment in  aiming  I^^-'" '--'"^.r^"  the 
Its  destruction  while  denying  ^^^^\  J^^ 
50  Mirage  Jets  already  bought  and  pa>d  jor 
we  ^1  on  President  Pompidou  to  reveree 
ms  NUddle  East  policy,  to  lift  the  anns  ern- 
bargo  against  Israel  and  to  rea-ssert  the  tra 
dUlonal  French  commitment  to  the  princi- 
ples ofuberty.  equality  and  fraternity 


JAKE  GATTHER.   A  LIVING 
LEGEND 


LETTER  FROM   HOME 

HON.  ROBErTl.  F.  SIKES 


JUST  PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

HON.  EARLE  CABELL 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  4.  2970 
Mr  CABELL  Mr  Speaker  at  a  recent 
conference  held  In  Wa5hlngton  by  the 
presidents  of  major  Jewish  organizations 
Sin  the  united  States  there  w^  con- 
siderable dLscu5.^ion  concerning  the  de 
velopment  of  a  la^stlng  and  just  peace  In 
the  Middle  East  At  this  conference  a 
resolution  was  drawn  and  adopted  to 
which  I  wholeheartedly  subscribe 

In  the  event  that  all  Members  of  this 
bod,v  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
read  the  text  of  this  resolution  am  re- 
questing permission  to  Insert  It  In  the 
Record  at  this  point 

1  am  sure  that  a  vast  majority  of  the 
Mer^bers  of  this  bodj-  will  subscribe  to 
mrre.!olutlon  as  a  va-.t  niajorlty  of  u^ 
cosponsored  the  Celler  statement  which 
was  inserted  U.  the  Record  a  few  days 

ago 

The  resolution  follows 


or  Fi.om)A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATU'ES 

Wednesday.  February  4.  1970 

Mr    SIKES     Mr    Speaker.    I   have    a 

poem  from  the  pen  of  Mrs  Li!a  A  Crew^ 

of  Panama  City.  Fla  .  wntten  as  a  salute 

?o  our  fighting  forces  for  their  services 

Tn   Vietnam     It   is  significant   that^  the 

poem  wa-s  granted  an  honor  certificate 

ETSie  Amencan  Freedoms  FoundaUon 

and  in  April   1968  It  was  published  in 

Leatherneck  magazine   It  carries  a  ver> 

no'gnant  message  and  one  which  I  be- 

Ueve  my  colleagues  ^il\  want  t^  read 

It  follows: 

Letttcb  PiioM  Home 
iBv  Llla   A    Crew) 
When  alien  night  brings  brief,   uneasy  calm 
TO 'he  horror  and  the  hell  of  Vietnam. 
When  deepening  shadows  ma^k  rhe  combat 
zone.  .    ,        ,,„ 

The    whereabouts    of    friend    and    fi«     un- 

known: 
And  ominous  Junele  »unds  forbid  you  sleep. 
Not  alone  Is  the  vigil  yours  to  keep 
Not  alone  lie  the  wounded  In  despair^ 
I^r  swift  aa  a   falling  star,  we  are  there 

Through  searing  days    In  r.iln    >"  "^^f 
We  too  know  death    the  stench  of  blood 
While  the  octopus,  concealed  by  Jungle  gra«. 
So  ruthlessly  conUnues  to  amass 
UnwlllinK   innocenUi  to  make  f>^  *'". 
While  pacifists    and  former  brothers.  stlU 
RatlonaUze   their   faUure    to   repair. 


RrS^lLlTIOS    AtH.PrKD    BY    THE   NATIONAL   EMER- 
CENCr    COSrERENCE    ON     PEACE    .S    THE    MU,- 

DLE  East 

This  conference  c.f  American  J«*'^='»'  l*^'*^ " 
ers  concerned  with  achieving  a  Just  ar.d 
fl!r,n»  r^ace  In  the  Middle  &ust  Joins  gen- 
l^lTub'^c  opinion  In  this  country  In  vlgor- 

^Sy"^  condemning  the  ''^^'-l--^-'  f"^^; 
Amb  DOllcv  of  the  Government  of  Pr^n^e 
;^^e  ma«lve  outpouring  of  arms  to 
Llb^creaies  ,.n  arms  imbalance  ''■'^^V.h' 
ther  f^I  the  flames  of  conflict  in  the  Mld- 
rvt  rr^  Vie  reject  the  cynical  explanation 
oner^^by^he  French  Foreign  Minister  that 
^hK  U  merely  ■  gi»d  business-  on  the  part 
of  Fr^n.^It  L  patently  clear  that  Libya  has 
neither  the  nee^  for  100  Jet*  nor  the  ability 

through  an  ordeal  of  Are  and  bl«^ 

By  It.  act.  Prance  Joins  Soviet  ^^'^]^^ 
sur^ndering  -.vny  credibility  "  '^^"^^"*^, 
trallty  or  objectivity  as  a  PaJ^'<='P*"^  '"  ^* 
Four  Power  talks  on  peace  In  the  Middle 
^st   and   dismays   the   many   friends  of   th. 

•^ArthHTme  time  we  recall  the  genujne 
svmpathy  and  friendship  extended  bv  the 
French  people  to  Israel  In  the  past-  It  Is 
Sufyinrt^  know  that  7-  "°-  ^^^J"^*; 
lorltv  of  the  French  people,  as  reflected  oy 
the  French  press  repudiate  their  govern- 
'm'rntTp^resen't  pol.cv  and  ^^^  -^^^/P^; 
henslon  over  the  course  pursued  by  tne 
Pompidou  administration 

The   ^^Jectlon   of   lofty   French   IdeaU   re- 
veals a  contempt  for  world  opinion  by  the 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF    rtORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  4.  1970 
Mr  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  living 
legend  In  the  annals  of  sports  is  retiring. 
But.  Jake  Galther  is  more  than  a  fig- 
ure in  sports.  He  is  an  inspiration  to 
those  with  whom  he  has  come  In  contact. 
Coach  Galther  Is  that  rare  Individual 
who  inspires  those  who  "^f '„»^hn-he  Is 
that  rare  combination  of  ability  and 
drive  that  few  men  possess. 

A  great  deal  might  be  said  of  his  phe- 
nom.nal  football  recfd  at  Florida  A^  & 
M  University  in  Tallahassee.  He  Is  the 
wlnnlngest  coach  In  the  <:ountnr  with  a 
record  of  203  wins.  36  losses,  and  four 

''tike  so  many  other  Floridlaris.  I  am 
a  great  fan  of  Bob  Hayes  of  the  Dallas 
cowboys.  Here  Is  a  -voun^  man  who  came 
under  the  Influence  of  Coach  Gaither 
and  he  is  just  one  of  those  who  owe  so 
much  to  this  distinguished  Florldian_ 

AS  Coach  Galther  enters  a  ^ell-de- 
served  retirement,  my  thoughts  are  not 
so  much  about  his  Phenomenal  coadilng 
record.  My  thoughts  are  with  those  hun- 
dreds of  young  men  ^^o  canie  under  ms 
influence  and  because  of  Coach  Gaither 
their  lives  were  changed.  No  man  could 
accurately  measure  his  worth  to  his  lei- 

'°  H^has  the  respect  of  the  high  and  the 
low  in  my  State.  He  certainly  has  mine, 
in  making  this  humble  tribute  toAlonzo 
S  ■Jake"  Gaither  I  cannot  think  of  a 
more  apt  expression  than  that^J^'-^m  the 
column  of  Florida  Times-Union  Sports 
eS  Bill  Kastelz.  "What  a  wonderf^ 
world   It  would  be  if  there  were  more 

'Im'lTth'e 'articles  in  the  Recoro  at 

this  point: 

OAn-HEH  RrxiREs  After  25  Years 


X 


Ta.  lahassee  —Coach  Alonzo  S.  "Jake" 
cither  who  overcame  brain  tumors,  blind- 
ne^   I^d   a   -new   breed"   of   socially   aware 

bfa1.cTthle.es  to  build  a  ^o-'^f^^^l^- 
Plorida  A&M  University,  stepped  a^lde  Thurs- 
kaTafter  25  years  as  the  Rattlers"  head  foot- 

"'"V;;rreason  is  slmple-I  Just  dor.t  want 
to  nrlss  my  luck  any  longer."  said  Galther^ 
^tlU  mm  at  an  estimated  6^he  won't  give 
hs  exact  age-Galther  walks  with  »  flight 
Umn  b^t  maintains  the  mental  agility  and 
p'^sical  toughness  that  W  the  Rattlers  to 
a  203  36-4  record  since  1945 

•I  made  up  my  mind  laat  summer,  he  to»d 
newsm^  "My  wife  and  I  talked  It  over-^he 
wan'rme  to  quit  I  talked  with  my  brothers- 
thev  want  we  to  quit  "  ,.»,«„»>, 

Galther  said  his  heart  Is  sound,  "although 
I  fon  t  taow  If  I  could  stand  many  of  those 
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games  with  Grambllng  or  Southern  where  a 
field  goal  or  one  touchdown  makes  the  dif- 
ference."  He  said  doctors  removed  two  malig- 
nant brain  tumors  in  1942,  leaving  him  tem- 
porarily blind,  and  he  was  maneuvered 
around  the  practice  field  in  a  golf  cart  since 
breaking  a  leg  a  few  years  ago. 

Assistant  Coach  Robert  'Pete"  Griffin,  a 
1938  star  center  at  Florida  A&M  who 
has  tutored  the  offensive  and  defensive 
linemen  since  1944.  was  named  to  suc- 
ceed Galther  as  head  coach  and  head  of 
the  health  and  physical  education  depart- 
ment. Galther  will  remain  as  Athletic  Di- 
rector and  physical  education  professor. 

•'They  talk  about  what  I've  done  for  foot- 
ball— no.  It's  what  football  has  done  for  me," 
Galther  said  after  Dr.  Benjamin  Perry  offici- 
ally announced  the  resignation  "I  can  never 
repay  to  the  game  of  football  the  wonderful 
things  football  has  given  to  me — It's  given  me 
an  opportunity  to  compete  In  an  area  where 
only  merit  counts  I've  been  able  to  help 
shape  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  boys." 

Galther  estimates  "about  25  or  30"  of  those 
boys  have  grtwluated  to  the  pro  football 
ranks,  Including  the  Dallas  Cowboys  Bob 
Hayes,  a  1964  Olympic  gold  medalist  dubbed 
•the  world's  fastest  human  " 

Galther.  who  Joined  the  Rattlers  as  an  as- 
sistant coach  in  1937.  said  he  has  long  wanted 
"to  recruit  some  good  white  players."  but 
cant  compete  with  bigger-budgeted  predom- 
inantly white  universities. 

The  all-black  Rattlers  played  their  first 
white  school  Nov.  29.  beating  the  University 
of  Tampa  34-28  In  what  Galther  considers 
the  turning  point  In  his  troubles  with  a  "new 
breed"  of  black  youth  more  concerned  with 
social  Issues  than  athletics.  The  Rattlers  beat 
Grambllng  23-19  In  the  postseason  Orange 
Blossom  Classic  the  following  week  to  end 
Galther's  sideline  career. 

•For  four  years  I've  been  telling  you  we're 
working  with  a  new  breed  of  athlete  and  this 
year  It  paid  off — we  restored  what  we  lost: 
pride,  willingness  to  pay  the  price  to  win." 
Galther  said. 

"I  think  It  reached  fruition  after  the 
Tampa  game  We  were  going  to  give  the  boys 
Monday  off.  but  I  couldn't  give  them  a  day 
off.  They  said  'No.  coach,  we  want  to  work,' 
and  I  knew  then  we  no  lonper  had  the  new 
breed'  of  athlete — we  had  the  old  Rattlers 
back  " 

The  son  of  a  Methodist  minister.  Galther 
was  born  In  Dayton.  Tenn.  and  was  an  AU- 
SIAC  end  for  the  KnoxvlUe  Bulldogs  before 
taking  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1927.  He 
Joined  the  Rattlers  after  receiving  his  mas- 
ters degree  at  Ohio  State  and  today  insists 
that  every  assistant  coach  have  a  masters. 

The  Helms  Foundation  Football  Hall  of 
Fame  honored  him  In  1961  and  he  was  elected 
small  college  Coach  of  the  Year  the  next  year 
by  the  American  Football  Coaches  Associa- 
tion The  Tallahassee  Quarterback  Club  pre- 
sented him  Its  service  award  In  1956  and 
1960  and  a  city  recreation  center,  park  and 
golf  course  were  named  after  him  In  1954. 

Griffin  said  he  plans  no  major  changes — 
Just  the  usual  "new  wrinkles"  every  coach 
looks  for  each  season — and  told  Galther 
"Jake  you're  not  going  anywhere — you're  go- 
ing to  be  right  down  there  beside  me." 

Jake  Calls  It  a  Career 
(By  Bill  Kastelz) 

The  man  I  consider  the  greatest  Negro  I've 
ever  known  In  the  world  of  sports  hung  up 
his  cleats  yesterday. 

Alonzo  S  'Jake"  G.ilther.  the  most  suc- 
cessful college  football  coach  In  the  country, 
called  It  a  c.ireer — and  what  a  career  It  was. 
Twentv-flve  years  as  the  guiding  spirit 
behind  Florida  A&M  football  produced  203 
victories.  36  defeats  and  four  ties. 

In  25  years,  his  worst  team  had  a  &-4 
record  His  two  next  worst  teams  went  7-3. 
The  other  22  weren't  anywhere  near  that  bad. 
His  teams  won  more  championships  than  you 
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could  shake  a  stick  at.  and  he  sent  at  least 
two  dozen  players  Into  the  pro  ranks. 

But,  if  Jake  Galther's  career  record  was 
0-243,  be  still  would  be  remembered  by  all  of 
us  in  the  sports  writing  ranks  as  one  of  the 
very  finest  Americans  with  whom  we  ever 
had  the  privilege  of  working. 

Jake  never  carried  a  chip  on  his  shoulder. 
He  never  figured  the  world  owed  him  a  living. 
He  never  complained  of  his  lot — and  it  was 
a  monstrous  hurdle  to  overcome,  much  of  It 
during  an  era  when  the  nation  was  not  quite 
as  broad-minded  about  racial  matters  as  It  is 
now. 

Typical  was  his  statement  accompanying 
his  resignation: 

"They  talk  about  what  I've  done  for  foot- 
ball— no,  it's  what  football  has  done  for  me. 
I  can  never  repay  to  the  game  of  football  the 
wonderful  things  football  has  given  to  me. 
It's  given  me  an  opportunity  to  compete  In 
an  area  where  only  merit  counts.  I've  been 
able  to  help  shape  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
boys." 

True. 

A    BEMABKABLE   AMEKICAN 

One  of  these  hundreds  was  Bob  Hayes,  a 
Galther  protege,  a  1964  Olympic  gold  medalist 
called  "the  world's  fastest  human."  and  now 
with  the  Dallas  Oomboys.  Hayes  is  from  Jack- 
sonville. 

While  he  was  at  Florida  A&M.  he  got  into 
some  minor  difficulty  and  Galther  promptly 
moved  In  to  vouch  for  him  and  Jake's  word 
was  good  enough  for  all  concerned.  Hayes  had 
no  more  trouble  and  made  It  big  in  the  pro 
ranks. 

A  couple  of  years  ago.  Jake  was  on  the  side- 
lines at  a  football  game  and  a  play  ran  over 
him  and  broke  his  leg.  That  was  a  Saturday. 
The  next  day.  Bob  Hayes  read  about  it  and 
that  evening,  right  after  the  Cowboys'  game, 
he  flew  to  Tallahassee  to  see  how  "Coach  " 
was  getting  along. 

Jake,  of  course,  was  doing  fine.  It  wasn't  a 
major  battle  for  him. 

The  last  time  I  talked  with  him  was  at  the 
Governor's  Cup  Jamboree  In  Tallahassee, 
where  they  gave  him  a  trophy  about  eight 
feet  tall  In  recognition  of  his  200th  win.  and 
after  a  standing  ovation,  he  responded: 

"I  must  be  gonna  die.  So  many  nice  things 
have  been  happening  to  me  lately." 

Jake  is  and  was  a  lot  of  things  .  .  .  exacting 
and  understanding  .  .  .  stern  and  thoughful 
.  .  .  methodical  and  successful  .  .  .  humble 
and  great.  All  these  things  and  more. 

What  a  wonderful  world  it  would  be  if 
there  were  more  Jake  Galthers. 

A  Milestone  for  Jake  Gatther 

Although  we  deal  Infrequently  on  these 
pages  with  sports  topics,  we  do  comment  on 
Florida  traditions  and  Institutions. 

Retiring  Florida  A&M  University  football 
coach  Jake  Galther  does  come  under  the 
category  of  sp>orts  but  he  also  has  built  a 
tradition  and  In  the  process  has  become  an 
Institution. 

Florida  A&M,  with  3,500  students.  Is  not 
a  large  school  In  terms  of  enrollment  but  It 
Is  a  proud  school  with  an  82-year  history  and 
a  passion  for  retaining  Its  present  autonomy. 

Recently  a  cooperative  agreement  made 
between  A&M  and  Florida  State  University 
prompted  rumors  that  A&M  was  to  be 
phased  out  and  merged  with  FSU.  The  stu- 
dents sought  and  received  assurances  that 
the  move  was  not  designed  to  eliminate 
FAMU.  Part  of  the  reason  for  this  school 
spirit  Is  Jake  Galther. 

When  Galther  assumed  the  head  coaching 
duties  at  PAMU  In  1945  the  school  had  less 
than  800  students.  During  his  25  years  as 
football  coach  he  complied  a  record  of  203 
wins,  36  losses  and  four  ties,  making  him  the 
most  victorious  coach  In  the  nation. 

He  has  also  been  selected  to  the  Helms 
Foundation  Football  Hall  of  Fame  and  one 
year  was  chosen  as  coach  of  the  year  by 
the  American  Football  Coaches  Association. 
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Among  the  football  players  he  has  devel- 
op>ed  who  went  on  to  professional  careers 
are  Bob  Hayes,  Al  Denson,  Hewritt  Dlzon, 
Carlton  Oates  and  Ken  Riley. 

But  his  Influence  extended  beyond  the 
football  field  As  one  colleague  said:  "He  has 
been  a  tremendous  Influence  In  the  progress 
of  the  university  in  every  po6slble  way  .  .  . 
It  Is  Impossible  for  any  single  Individual  to 
assess  what  he  has  meant  to  Florida  A&M 
University." 

As  he  leaves  his  head  coaching  Job  and 
gears  his  activities  to  "only"  those  of  athletic 
director  and  professor  of  physical  education, 
passing  a  big  milestone  along  the  way.  It  Is 
an  appropriate  time  for  Florldlans  to  take 
note  of  his  past  accomplishments  and  to  wish 
him  continued  success. 


Gaither  Helped  Shape  Lives  or  Many 
Youths 

Coach  Jake  Gaither  frequently  is  described 
as  a  Living  Legend.  In  stepping  down  as  foot- 
ball coach  at  Florida  A&M  University,  he 
clearly  indicates  he  would  like  to  keep  It  that 
way — with  the  emphasis  on  "Living". 

His  reason  for  ending  his  25-year  career  as 
head  football  coach  Is  simple,  he  says.  "I  Just 
don't  want  to  press  my  luck  any  longer."  His 
reference  Is  to  the  various  physical  Infirmi- 
ties he  has  suffered  during  the  years  he  was 
building  his  reputation  into  a  legend. 

So  a  sympathetic  public  can  understand  his 
desire  for  a  less  rigorous  routine.  He  certainly 
has  earned  the  right  to  take  It  easy  And  he 
has  earned  all  the  praise  that  Is  being  given 
him  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement. 

His  influence  will  continue  to  be  felt  at 
FAMU  and  In  all  Tallahassee  because  he  Isn't 
the  type  to  bow  out  completely,  at  least  not 
as  long  as  he  has  the  physical  stamina  to 
keep  going.  He'll  take  up  the  duties  of  ath- 
letic director  and  physical  education  pro- 
fessor. 

He  has  earned  a  grand  collection  of  awards 
and  citations  over  the  years.  But  those  who 
know  him  are  quite  sure  Jake  won't  be  sit- 
ting around  counting  them.  He's  not  that 
kind  of  man.  It's  a  good  bet  that  he  will  be 
doing  whatever  he  can  to  Influence  good 
sportsmanship  and  Invoke  pride  In  young 
athletes. 

Par  more  Important  to  him  than  the 
medals  and  awards  In  his  collection  Is  the 
satisfaction  In  helping  shape  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  young  men.  That  is  a  good  in- 
dication of  the  measure  of  the  man. 


FREEDOM'S  CHALLENGE 


HON.  DONALD  D.  CUNCY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  4.  1970 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Carol  Ma- 
rie Stock,  a  senior  at  Mother  of  Mercy 
High  School,  Cincinnati,  was  judged  Dis- 
trict 4  winner  in  the  23d  annual  Voice 
of  Democracy  Contest  sponsored  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  the  Ladies' 
Auxiliary. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  present 
her  winning  broadcast  script  on  the  sub- 
ject. "Freedom's  Challenge."  Miss  Stock, 
won  in  competition  with  students  from 
approximately  50  high  schools  in  the 
eight-county  district. 

I  am  sure  that  all  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  be  more 
interested  in  what  this  young  lady  has 
to  say.  Her  words  demonstrate  the  sin- 
cere interest  some  teenagers  have  in 
solving  the  problems  of  our  day. 

The  broadcast  script  is  as  follows: 


IP^U 


1  n-yn 
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Freedom  s   Ch*llence 

I  By  Carol  Marie  Steele) 

The    world    was    new    and    beautiful     The 

earih  s^med  to  breaUie  sweet  life  intu  every 

living  thing    I  stepped  mto  this  world  and 

began  to  walk 

i  walked  throvigh  fantasy  books  and  Santa 
Cl.iuj  red  rvibber  balls  and  yellow  balloons 
I  turned  .1  corner  and  took  a  step  through 
a  world  of  shmv.  scrubbed  faces  and  polished 
red  apples,  reading,  writing,  arlthmetu-  and 
hiitorv  History  — a  story  of  ships  and  ad- 
ventures, a  new  country  and  words  like  free- 
dom and  Independence 

I  kept  on  walking  and  here  I  am.  traveling 
through  protests  riots,  questions,  issues, 
answers,  elections  interest  involvement 
responsibility^  Responsibility  responsibility 
to  what^  To  what  I  ve  walked  through  all  my 
life— Freedom  The  freedom  I  have  here  in 
Amer-.ca  America  s  freedom  was  won  through 
years  of  tears  .ind  pain  war  and  .surTenng 
iove  .nvoUement  and  responsibilities  It  s 
tjKen  time  but  as  I  \e  grown  up.  Ive  de- 
veloped an  understanding  of  what  that  free- 
dom IS  Gradually,  I've  also  come  to  know- 
its  responsibilities  Now  I  know  I  must  accept 
some  of  these  responsibilities  for  my  freedom 
means  my  help 

Now  as  I  take  a  different  walk.  I  walk 
through  my  city  I  see  the  dirty  face  of  a 
slum  child,  protest  marchers  around  a  uni- 
versitv.  a  Ustlessness  in  the  faces  of  the  peo- 
ple These  are  mv  responsibilities  They  are 
things  which  challenge  my  freedom  and  the 
freedom  of  others  What  good  is  my  freed..m 
if  others  are  held  In  submission  All  men  de- 
serve to  share  in  the  beauty  of  freedom 
And  I  mean  all  freedom  the  freedom  to  run 
in  a  park,  the  freedom  to  go  to  any  school 
the  freedom  not  only  to  try  but  to  do  your 
best  the  freedom  to  pray  or  not  to  pray. 
the  !reedom  to  speak  or  remain  silent. 

I  must  speak  and  speak  now.  I  must  act 
and  act  now  Beginning  now  I  must  help  pre- 
serve "his  freedom  We  all  muet 

g^.,rn  Free — I  was  t)orn  free  in  the  great. 
free  United  States  the  land  of  the  free. 
and  the  home  of  the  brave  •'  If  I  want  to 
keep  these  words  alive,  to  keep  .\merlca  the 
land  of  the  free  I  r^ust  truly  be  brave  I 
must  not  shrink  from  my  love  of  America 
because  some  may  say  it  s  not  "in  '  Its 
alwavs  "in'  to  love  freedom  And  if  I'm 
to  follow  a  crowd,  let  it  be  those  who  stand 
to  preserve  freedom  with  those  who  chal- 
lenge freedoms  challenge 

I  have  a  long  walk  bef..re  me  The  roads 
dim  and  fogt;ed,  but  the  past  is  vt-.ld  and 
the  present"  clear  To  pave  the  future  for 
tho.se  who  will  follow  me  I  must  learn  from 
the  present  and  freedom  s  past 

You  see.  I  want  my  children  to  say  as  I 
do  and  as  mv  ancestors  did  before  me.  O 
say  does  that  Star-Spangled  Banner  yet  wave 
o  er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave  '  And  to  always  have  their  walks 
end  in  the  light  of  freedom 

Its  my  choice  my  decision,  my  freedom  s 
challenge 

MAN'S  INHUMANITY'  TO  MAN- 
HOW  long:" 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 


OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  4   1970 

Mr  SCHERLE  Mr  Speaker,  a  child 
asks  -Where  i>  daddv''"  A  mother  asks. 
••How  is  my  son'''  A  wife  asks:  Is  my 
husbaiid  ahve  or  dead'' " 

Communist  North  Vietnam  i.s  sadisti- 
cally praciicinE;  spiritual  £ind  mental 
genocide  on  over  1  400  Amencan  prison- 
ers of  war  and  iheir  famUies. 

How  long^ 
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PRESIDENTIAL    FAILURE    TO    MEET 
THRE.-\T  OF  POLLUTION 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

UK    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday   February  4.  1970 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California  Mr 
Speaker.  President  Nixon's  budget  makes 
a  mockerv  of  his  promiso  in  the  state  of 
the  Union  address  to  meet  the  threat  of 
pollution  Once  more  les.s  than  1  cent  of 
the  Federal  dollar  will  be  spent  to  fight 
pollution  and  to  enhance  the  environ- 
ment Once  more  inadequate  prot^rams 
are  beine  profwsed  with  inadequate 
funding,  resultinc  in  aspinn  beins  ap- 
plied to  a  cancer  eating  at  our  world 

•V'esterdav  the  need  toi  adequate  pro- 
grams with  adequate  financing  was 
brought  home  to  me  by  two  separate  de- 
velopments m  my  congressional  district 
in  San  Jose  at  the  south  end  of  San 
F'rancisco  Bay 

First,  Dr  H  Thomas  Harvey  of  San 
Jovse  Stale  College  informed  me  that  the 
people  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area 
face  a  risk  almost  double  of  those  m  Los 
.^nge'.es  of  dying  of  lung  cancer  Among 
nonsmokeis  the  deaths  per  100.000  man- 
years  were  28  in  Los  .Angeles  but  44  in 
the  Bay  area  and  San  Diego  while  in 
other  California  counties  averaged  11 
Dr  Harvey  added  that  recent  studies 
showed  suspended  particles  show  the 
most  consistent  association  with  mortal- 
ity from  cancer. 

Mr  Nixon's  budget  shoves  an  allQ^» 
lion  of  S104  million  to  combat  air  pol-j 
lution.  up  $10  million  In  another  area 
the  budget  is  open-ended  in  regard  to 
the  .^BM  system,  which  some  of  us  be- 
lieve IS  but  another  varietv  of  air  pollu- 
tion The  President  ofTered  us  a  variety 
of  expensive  defense  spending  programs, 
but  no  defense  against  air  pollution 

The  second  development  was  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Federal  Government  to  ap- 
prove a  $1  2  million  ;.;rant  to  the  San 
Jose-Santa  Clara  sewage  treatment 
plant  Mv  area  has  or  will  invest  $70 
million  in  that  facility  It  has  consLst- 
cn'lv  voted  bonds  for  that  plant  Yet. 
the  Federal  Government  refuses  to  bear 
its  share  of  the  cost  of  this  much  needed 
facility 

And  the  marine  life  of  the  South  Bay, 
the  area  which  is  served  by  this  plant, 
remains  on  the  condemned  list  becau.se 
of   the  danger  of  conlracling  hepatitis 
from  the  .sewage-contaminated  shellfish. 
.'Vn    examination    of    the    President's 
much  heralded  water  pollution  program 
.>hows  thai  program  to  be  a  cruel  hoax. 
In  the  slate  of  the  Union  me.ssage  he 
called  for  a  $10  billion  5-year  program — 
an  inadequate  program  as  he  described  it 
Instead    from    the    budget    message    we 
learn  it  is  to  be  but  a  $4  billion  program, 
and  m  fact  that  in  the  first  year  of  the 
program  only  $650  million  is  obligated. 
.And  the  program  is  basically  one  that 
will    cost    the    cities    and    counties — the 
over-taxed    local    taxpayers— far    more 
money  in  years  to  come,  while  the  Fed- 
eral Goveniinent  ducks  lUs  share  of  the 
cost     The    program    propo.sed    by    the 
President  has  been  opposed  by  many  of 
our  mayors  and  Governors.  Republican 
and  Democrat  alike,  because  it  inflicts 
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heavv.  new  interest  costs  on  the  cities 
and  counties.  The  President  has  rejected 
a  workable  program  already  approved  by 
the  Congress  which  calls  instead  for  ex- 
penditure of  $1  25  billion  m  fiscal  year 
1971 

In  conclusion.  Mr  Nixon's  budget  calls 
for  but  SI  1  billion  to  be  spent  fighting 
pollution  and  protecting  the  environ- 
ment, out  of  a  total  budget  of  $200.8  bil- 
lion, roughly  a  half  a  cent  per  Federal 
dollar. 

He  lias  offered  us  rhetoric  instead  of 
action,  words  instead  of  dollars 

What  is  needed  is  workable  programs, 
adequately  financed  I  hope  the  Congress 
will  lake  the  lead  in  Uie  efforts  to  pro- 
tect and  enhance  our  environment,  now 
that  the  President  has  so  clearly  dropped 
the  ball.  

SAMUEL  R    LaROSA 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne<iday.  February  4.  1970 
Mr  GAYDOS  Mr  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruarv  24.  a  resident  m  my  20th  Congres- 
sional District  in  Penn.sylvania  will  be 
honored  by  the  community  of  McKees- 
port  for  his  untiring  dedication  to  the 
yoiuh  of  the  area  and  the  Boys'  Club  of 
America  He  will  be  nled  for  25  years  of 
work  spent  in  molding  boys,  many  of 
them  from  underprivileged  areas,  into 
men. 

I  join  with  the  (greatest  pleasure  in 
this  community  .salute  to  Samuel  R  La- 
Rosa,  known  throughout  the  Mon-Yough 
Valley  area  as  "Sam  '  He  is  not  a  big 
man  in  stature  but  he  towers  like  a  giant 
in  his  interest  and  work  with  the  Mc- 
Keesport  Boys'  Club  In  the  co'ur.se  of 
his  career  with  the  Boys  Club  he  has  ac- 
cumulated numerous,  and  well-deserved 
citations,  and  shining  plaques.  Bui  these 
awards,  as  appreciated  as  they  are,  take 
a  back  seal  to  the  many  letters  he  re- 
ceives from  his  former  "boys"  who  take 
the  time  to  thank  him  for  his  guidance 
and  counseling  during  their  formative 
years  Manv  of  those  letters  come  from 
"young  men  now  fighting  for  their  coun- 
try who  credit  Sam  for  instilling  in  them 
the  pride  of  being  an  .American. 

Mr  LaRosa  found.-d  the  McKeespoit 
Bovs'  Club  on  February  23.  1945.  and  has 
been  the  driving  force  in  lUs  growth  and 
achievements  He  worked  the  first  14 
years  without  pay  or  a  permanent  club- 
house During  the  winter  months  he  con- 
ducted programs  in  facilities  offered  by 
service  and  fraternal  organizations;  in 
the  summer  he  staged  baseball  chnics  on 
area  athletic  fields. 

In  the  mid-1950's  a  prominent  Mc- 
Keesport  philanthropist,  the  late  Walter 
C.  Shaw,  Sr  .  look  note  of  Sam  and  his 
work.  Mr.  Shaw  donated  $15,000  as  a 
start  toward  a  permanent  building  for 
the  Boys'  Club  and  eventually  contrib- 
uted $140,000  for  the  project.  Mr.  Shaw 
joined  with  a  personal  friend  of  mine. 
Judge  Samuel  A  Weiss,  in  .spearheadmg 
the  building  fund  campaign  which  was 
climaxed  on  April  29,  1957,  when  Sam 
and  his  "boys"  literally  found  a  home 
Since  then,  of  course,  the  membership 
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in  the  Boys'  Club  has  grown  and  its  pro- 
grams have  expanded  into  many  areas. 
Sam  did,  too.  He  began  working  closely 
with  law  enforcement  agencies  in  com- 
bating juvenile  delinquency  and  has  been 
cited  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation;  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Chiefs  of  Police 
Association;  and  many  other  groups  for 
his  accomplishments. 

It  is.  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  pleas- 
ure to  submit  for  publication  in  the  Rec- 
ord this  recognition  of  Mr.  LaRosa.  a 
man  among  men  in  youth  work,  and  I 
invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  it. 


KEY   DISTINCTIONS   ON   DRUG 
PROBLEM 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  4.  1970 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  of 
my  constitupnts  have  written  to  me  re- 
cently to  express  their  concern  over  the 
problem  of  drug  abuse.  I  have  given  their 
letters  a  great  deal  of  thought  lately.  Like 
many  other  people,  I  am  appalled  at  the 
spread  of  dangerous  drugs  and  greatly 
disturbed  by  the  tragic  effect  they  have 
had  on  so  many  individuals  and  their 
families. 

I  know  many  of  my  colleagues  agree 
that  action  must  be  taken  to  stop  the 
prohferation  of  illegal  drugs.  When  we 
consider  possible  remedies  to  this  situa- 
tion, however,  I  think  it  is  important  that 

^         we  make  at  least  two  distinctions. 

X  First,  I  believe  we  must  clearly  distin- 

guish between  drug  users  and  dnog  sell- 
ers and  manufactiu*ers. 

In  the  case  of  users  of  addictive  drugs, 
such  as  the  hard  narcotics  heroin  and 
cocaine,  we  are  not  dealing  with  crim- 
inals, but  with  people  who  are  ill.  To 
my  mind,  it  makes  absolutely  no  sense 
to  keep  imprisoning  the  victims  of  this 
compulsive  habit.  We  must  make  a 
greater  effort  in  the  area  of  rehabilita- 
tion, recognizing  that  confinement  alone 
will  not  prevent  recidivism.  Even  those 
unmoved  by  the  case  for  rehabilitation 
in  human  terms  should  be  made  to 
clearly  understand  that  narcotics  addicts 
often  commit  crimes  to  pay  for  their  ex- 
pensive needs;  therefore,  reducing  the 
number  of  addicts  should  help  reduce 
crime — and  that  Is  a  goal  everybody  sup- 
ports. 

Even  those  drug  users  who  experiment 
with  nonaddictive — but  dangerous — 
drugs  should  not  be  treated  as  hardened 
criminals.  Reform  is  very  unlikely  when 
a  youthful  offender  is  given  a  long  jail 
term  and  a  huge  fine  for  a  single  In- 
discretion: such  treatment  probably  will 
do  little  more  than  persuade  him  that 
the  "system"  is  unjust. 

Drug  sellers  and  manufacturers,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  continue  to  be  pun- 
ished as  severely  as  the  law  allows.  Those 
who  become  wealthy  by  destroying  the 
lives  of  others  rank  extremely  low  on 
my  scale  of  values. 

A  second  distinction  which  I  believe 
must  be  made  is  a  differentiation  between 
the  hard  narcotics,  the  hallucinogens — 
such   as   LSD— and    the   various   other 
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drugs  whose  harmful  effects  have  been 
reasonably  well  established  scientifically, 
and  substances  such  as  marihuana,  about 
which  there  is  little  concrete  scientific 
evidence. 

We  know — or  we  think  we  know — that 
marihuana  is  not  addictive,  but  we  know- 
little  else  about  it.  Some  will  argue  that 
"pot"  is  less  dangerous  than  cigarette 
smoking;  others  will  contend,  just  as 
vehemently,  that  it  probably  is  harmful 
in  itself,  but  even  if  it  is  not,  it  often 
leads  to  experimentation  with  other  very 
dangerous  drugs. 

I  am  not  sure  which  theory  is  correct. 
For  that  matter,  I  am  not  completely 
clear  on  how  widespread  the  use  of  mari- 
huana actually  is,  exactly  how  it  affects 
a  user's  behavior  and  a  variety  of  other 
questions  about  it. 

I  think  we  have  to  know  considerably 
more  about  marihuana  before  we  can 
place  it  in  the  same  category  with  heroin, 
for  example.  I  have  long  advocated  fur- 
ther study  of  marihuana  and  I  am 
pleased  by  the  progress  that  is  being 
made  in  the  area. 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  is  expected  to  issue  a  report  soon 
on  marihuana.  In  addition,  the  drug 
control  bill  which  passed  the  Senate 
unanimously  on  January  28  authorizes 
a  2-year  marihuana  study  commission. 
Here  in  the  House,  there  now  is  a  bill 
pending  before  the  Judiciary  Committee 
which  would  establish  a  commission  on 
marihuana,  similar  to  the  one  envisioned 
in  the  Senate  measure. 

The  Senate  bill  also  deals  with  the 
key  area  of  penalties.  Not  everything  in 
that  legislation  is  ideal  from  my  stand- 
point, but  I  am  very  enthusiastic  about 
the  concept  of  decreasing  the  severity 
of  penalties  for  use  or  possession  of 
drugs.  Under  the  Senate  bill,  the  first 
offense  for  simple  possession  of  illegal 
drugs  would  be  reduced  to  a  misde- 
meanor, with  the  possibility  of  probation 
rather  than  imprisorunent.  However, 
those  persons  found  to  be  engaged  in  a 
•'continuing  criminal  enterprise. "  sellers 
and  manufacturers,  would  still  be  dealt 
with  harshly — 5  years  to  life  for  the  first 
offense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  debate  the  drug 
control  bill  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  consider  other  legislation  that 
may  become  necessary,  I  hope  we  will 
keep  in  mind  the  limits  of  existing 
knowledge  about  certain  types  of  drugs 
and  remember  that  very  often  the  drug 
user  is  more  a  victim  of  crime  than  a 
criminal  himself. 


PENNSYLVANIA  cmZEN  QUESTIONS 
DIRECT  ELECnON  PROPOSAL  FOR 
ELECTORAL  REFORM 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  4.  1970 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again, 
I  pose  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Nation 
my  opposition  to  the  proposal  for  direct 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  It  Is  not,  in 
my  view,  the  best  nor  is  it  the  most  logi- 
cal means  to  allay  the  fears  of  imper- 
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fections  in  the  present  electoral  system. 
If  there  is  reason  to  fear,  it  is  found  In 
the  potential  of  "direct  election"  to  radi- 
cally alter  the  checks  and  balances  of 
the  present  political  and  governmental 
structure. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  a  citizen  who  does 
care — and  who  does  show  her  concern 
for  the  reform  measure  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
After  2^2  years  of  research  on  the  Fed- 
eral electoral  process,  Mrs.  Judith  Gel- 
ber  of  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  found  more 
than  sufficient  reason  to  question  the 
proposal  which  has  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  which  now  seems 
likely  to  receive  the  stamp  of  approval 
from  the  Senate  committee. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Gelber 
and  commend  the  manner  in  which  she 
views  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 
She  documented  her  concern  in  tliree  re- 
search papers  and  has  demonstrated  her 
commitment  to  her  conclusions  by  jour- 
neying to  Washington  to  visit  with  the 
decisionmaking  lawmakers. 

In  order  to  put  the  issues  before  the 
public,  Mrs.  Gelber  condensed  her  re- 
search for  a  series  of  December  1969  ar- 
ticles which  were  carried  as  a  special 
feature  by  the  Pocono  Record  newspaper 
in  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  At  this  time,  I  com- 
mend her  presentation  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  suggest  that  it  is 
worthy  of  their  study  and  contemplation.  . 
Drawbacks  Apparent  in  Direct  Election 
(By  Judith  Gelber) 
STROUDSBtTRC. — The  immense  stress  that 
multiparty  politics  exerts  on  our  presiden- 
tial electoral  system  became  clearly  evident 
in  1968  when  George  'Wallace  came  uncom- 
fortably close  to  deadlocking  the  election. 

But.  instead  of  removing  those  dangerotia 
weaknesses  that  brought  us  to  the  brink  of 
disaster  in  1968,  Congress  concerns  itself 
w-ith  such  irrelevant  electoral  reforms  as  the 
district  and  proportional  votes  plans,  and  di- 
rect election  of  the  president,  a  plan  that  is 
potentially  destructive  of  our  political  insti- 
tutions and  stability. 

Presidential  p>olltics  have  reached  a  cru- 
cial Juncture.  The  1968  campaigns  of  George 
•Wallace  and  Eugene  McCarthy  uncovered  not 
only  a  widespread  dissatisfaction  with  con- 
ventional party  politics  but  also  a  willing- 
ness to  go  beyond  established  channels  to 
achieve  political  goals. 

In  the  past,  the  electorate  accepted  the 
need  of  the  major  psu-ties  to  move  slowly  in 
absorbing  dissenting  views.  But  the  current 
mood  is  for  change  now  whatever  the  cost  to 
tradition  and  stability. 

For  weeks  before  the  November,  1968  elec- 
tion the  mass  media  hammered  away  at  the 
theme  that  our  archaic  presidential  electoral 
machinery  might  collapse  under  the  addi- 
tional weight  of  George  Wallace  who  would 
have  had  the  power  to  choose  the  next  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  If  he  had  been  able 
to  deny  an  electoral  vote  majority  to  either 
Hubert  Humphrey  or  Richard  Nixon.  And 
barely  recognized  at  the  time  of  the  Chicago 
Democratic  convention  was  the  desire  of 
fourth-party  forces  to  field  their  own  can- 
didate. 

These  newly-spawned  forces  were  discour- 
aged not  by  any  concern  for  the  nation's 
political  stability,  but  rather  by  their  failure 
to  find  a  viable  candidate. 

When  George  Wallace  failed  to  disrupt  the 
1968  election,  most  Americans  forgot  about 
electoral  college  majorities  and  the  need  for 
electoral  reform,  but  not  before  registering 
an  overwhelming  preference  for  direct  elec- 
tion of  the  president. 
A  Gallup  Poll  taken  during  the  week  fol- 
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lowing  the  election  showed  that  81  per  cent 
or  the  people  approved  of  direct  election.  12 
per  cent  disapproved,  and  seven  per  cent  had 
no  opinion  These  results  were  used  by  con- 
g««smen  favoring  direct  election  to  gain 
further  support  in  Congress  where  the  first 
major  battle  to  amend  the  Constitution  must 
be  fought 

The  publics  ready  acceptance  of  direct 
election  as  the  only  solution  to  an  incredibly 
involved  problem  Is  understandable  in  view 
of  the  complexity  of  the  electoral  college 
system  and  the  belief  of  the  average  voter 
that  he  Is  voting  directly  for  the  president 
anyway 

^dvocates  of  direct  election  have  rein- 
forced this  attitude  by  limiting  discussion 
of  direct  election  to  Ita  benefits  and  neglect- 
ing us  drawbacks  Other  electoral  reforms, 
such  as  the  district  and  proportional  vote 
plans  are  also  being  proposed  even  though 
these  plans  were  thoroughly  defeated  in  the 
last  Senate  debate  on  electoral  reform  in 
1956  Meanwhile,  the  reform  proposal  that 
ofTers  possibly  the  best  solution  the  auto- 
matic vote  system,  has  little  chance  of  even 
being  debated  In  Congress 

CUXTTOHAL    COLXECE    STSTXM 

Public  Officials  are  responsible  for  their 
poliucal  behavior  to  the  people  who  elect 
or  appoint  them  The  greater  the  number 
of  elected  ofBclals.  therefore,  the  greater  the 
extent  of  the  peoples  control  of  their  gov- 
ernment, and  the  greater  the  democratic 
nature  of  the  society.  But  the  election  meas- 
vu'es  in  our  Constitution  clearly  indicated 
that  our  Pounding  Fathers  intended  to  put 
as  much  distance  as  possible  between  the 
people  and  the  government 

Originally,  only  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  were  to  be  elected  directly 
by  the  people  The  members  of  the  Senate 
were  to  be  chosen  by  their  respective  -.Uite 
legislatures  i senators  were  not  elected  di- 
rectly until  the  ratification  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Amendment  In  1913  >.  and  the  pres- 
ident was  to  be  elected  by  state  electors 
chosen  by  whatever  method  the  state  leg- 
islatures decided  upon 

Our  subsquent  development,  however,  pro- 
ceeded along  far  more  Democratic  Uneo  than 
our  Founding  Fathers  had  anticipated  The 
idea  that  the  president  could  be  chosen  in 
isolation  from  the  turmoil  of  everyday  poU- 
t'cs  by  a  group  of  electors  possessing  greater 
wisdom  and  Judgment  than  the  populace  at 
large  proved  to  be  unrealistic  and  unwork- 
able Presidential  politics  during  our  early 
decades  was  marked  by  a  mad  scramble 
an'-ir.g  the  .states  to  find  a  method  of  ap- 
pointing the  electors  that  would  give  the 
states  maximum  advantage  in  choosing  the 
president 

rniST    C^SUALTT 

One  of  the  ftrst  casualties  in  these  political 
war-  was  the  presidential  elector  Although 
the  elector  was  intended  to  cast  an  inde- 
pendent ballot,  his  •  vote  •  for  the  president 
was  appropr.ated  bv  the  people  who  ap- 
pointed him  Thus,  while  the  elector  cast 
his  ballot  m  the  presidential  elections,  his 
function  soon  became  that  of  an  agent  whn 
votes  according  to  instructions  •  Since  1836 
almost  all  states  have  allowed  the  people 
to  choose  the  electors  by  direct   vote 

There  is  an  important  distinction  be- 
tween the  presidential  elector  and  the  elec- 
toral vote  Whereas  the  electors  are  merely 
agents  of  the  electorate  and  serve  no  useful 
function,  the  electoral  vote  Is  decisive  In  the 
election  of  the  president  The  Constitution 
states  that  each  state  is  entitled  to  a  number 
of  electoral  votes  (to  be  cast  by  the  presi- 
dential electors  I  equal  to  its  total  represen- 
tation m  Congress,  and  the  candidate  who 
receives  a  majority  of  the  total  electoral 
vote     shall  be  the  Resident  '• 

The  method  of  distributing  a  states  elec- 
toral vote  among  the  candidates  has  also 
been  the  same  in  all  states  since  1836    The 
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winner -take -all,  or  unit  vote,  system  apeclflea 
that  the  candidate  who  wina  a  plurality  or 
the  mo6t  vote*,  within  the  stat«  takee  all  of 
Oiat   states   electoral    votes 
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ROLE    ELIMINATED 

Although  the  role  of  the  preeldentlal 
elector  as  defined  by  the  Constitution  has 
been  eliminated  by  poUUcal  tradition^  the 
elector  still  has  the  constltuUonal  right  to 
cast  a  ballot  as  he  pleases 

In  196«  Dr  Uov  W   Bailey,  one  of  the  Nixon 

electors     from     North     C*^°'"^»„ '■■«,"^„it''H 
George    Wallace    even    though    all    of    North 

Carounas    13    elect<,ral    v"'^",  '  *^ '''^!^,^^ 
Richard  Nixon  who  won  a  plurality  in  that 

'^is  ability  of  the  electors  to  cast  inde- 
pendent ballots  rather  than  to  act  only  as 
Lents  of  the  electorate  constitutes  one  of 
me  major  hazards  in  our  presidential  e  ec- 
oral  system  Not  only  are  the  electx^rs  free 
tu  vote  for  whomever  they  please  (even  for 
candidates  who  are  not  on  the  ballot,  as 
they  did  in  1948  k  but  also  they  do  not  cast 
their  ballots  untu  the  first  Monday  after  the 
second  Wednesday  In  December,  some  six 
weelts  after  the  November  election 

Oeorne  Wallace  intended  to  use  this  In- 
u°m  period  between  the  general  election 
and  the  meeting  of  the  Electoral  College^ 
gain  concessions  from  the  major  party  can- 
didates ,  ..„,  ,„. 
sun  another  feature  of  our  electoral  sys- 
tem that  could  cause  considerable  uouble 
is  the  constitutional  provision  for  a  contin- 
gent election  If  a  candidate  falls  to  achieve 
an  electoral  vote  majority. 

The  political  calculus  involved  in  the 
electoral  college  system  Is  *'^'^"8\'^j'^" 
to  drive  the  American  voter  to  embrace  any 
reform  measure  that  promises  to  simplify 
the  process  of  chooeing  the  Prwld'o^^.^  . 
The  least  complicated,  of  course,  is  direct 
election  which  would  eliminate  the  entire 
cumbersome  electoral  college  system  with 
all  of  Its  inherent  abuses  But  a  political 
implex  that  has  functioned  for  180  years 
would  also  be  eliminated,  and  no  nation 
can  undergo  such  radical  change  without 
experiencing   serious    difficulties   and    insta- 

""our  presidential  electoral  system  Is  not  an 
isolated  component  that  can  be  plucked  ouB 
of  context  and  be  replaced  with  something 
completely  new  without  causing  changes  in 
the  overall  structure 

Those  who  favor  direct  election  have  ruled 
out  any  other  type  of  reform  And  those  who 
seek  to  break  down  the  electoral  advantages 
accruinir  to  big  states,  to  minority  groups 
tTurb^  Las^  or  to  a  particular  political 
narty  under  the  present  system,  cling  to 
such  electoral  reforms  as  the  district  or  pro- 
f)ortlonal  vote  plans 

SAME    MANNER 

Under  the  district  system  presidential  elec- 
tors would  be  elected  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives—by  congressional  district  Thus  dis- 
tricts that  are  safely  Republican  or  Demo- 
cratic would  presumably  choose  electors  of 
the  same  party 

The  proportional  vote  plan  would  appor- 
tion a  slates  electoral  vote  among  the  pres- 
idential candidates  according  to  their  pop- 
ular vote  within  the  state  The  latter  plan 
formerly  favored  by  President  Richard  M 
Nixon,  would  effectively  break  the  hold  of 
the  Dem(x:ratlc  party  In  the  South 

Neal  R  Pelrce.  a  leading  advocate  of  direct 
election,  wrote  in  his  book.  "The  People's 
President."  that  the  real  choice  today  Is  be- 
tween two  alternatives  Either  the  country 
will  continue  with  the  existing  electoral  col- 
lege system,  or  It  will  shift  to  a  direct  pop- 
ular vote  "  This  "elther-or  •  approach,  which 
can  only  lead  to  protracted  Congressional  de- 
bate and  the  possibility  of  no  electoral  re- 
form at  all.  has  been  adopted  by  other  pro- 
ponents of  direct  election. 


Committee  chairmen  have  great  influence 
over  the  legislation  that  their  committees 
report  to  Congress  Unless  a  chairman  alms 
at  obtaining  a  number  of  viewpoints,  the 
testimony  in  committee  hearings  will  more 
often  than  not  reflect  the  chalrmans  posi- 
tion In  the  Senate,  proposals  for  electoral 
college  reform  are  presented  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  ConstltuUonal  Amendments; 
the  chairman  Is  Senator  Birch  Bayb  of  In- 
diana 

Senator  Birch  Bayh.  Indiana,  has  been 
committed  to  direct  popular  election  since 
1866  and  his  Subcommittee's  hearings  have 
been  largely  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
menu  of  his  proposed  direct  election  amend- 
ment On  February  21.  1969.  Bayh  challenged 
Nixon's  position  in  favor  of  the  proportional 
plan 

MISSZD    OPPOBTtTNITY 

"It  Is  difficult  to  understand  why  he  did 
not  take  this  opportunity  to  lend  the  great 
prestige  of  his  office  and  his  leadership  to 
s'ate  the  case  for  direct  election  In  fact,  the 
pre«ldents  message,  surprisingly,  completely 
neglects  to  mention  the  generally  accepted 
advantages  Inherent  In  direct  popular  elec- 
Uon -advantages  so  clearly  stated  by  most 
of  the  wltnes-ses  who  have  testified  before 
my  Subcommittee  since  we  opened  hearings 

ln'l966  •' 

Since  the  outcome  of  the  hearings  was 
established  in  advance  (Bayh's  Subcommit- 
tee reported  out  a  direct  election  amendment 
to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  In  the 
Spring  of  1969)  the  hearings  apparently 
were  held  to  provide  a  platform  for  spokes- 
men who  also  favored  direct  election  One 
of  these  spoke.'5men  was  Theodore  C  Soren- 
sen  former  special  counsel  to  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  F  Kennedy  Sorensen's  new  po- 
sition In  favor  of  direct  election  was  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  he  had  helped 
to  prepare.  In  part.  Senator  John  F  Ken- 
nedy's highly  successful  defense  of  our  elec- 
toral c<3llege  system  In  the  Senate  debate  en 
elect<iral  reform  In   1956 

The  proposal  under  debate  at  that  time, 
the  Danlel-Mundt  amendment,  wtuld  have 
allowed  the  individual  stales  to  choose  either 
the  district  or  proportional  vote  plan  to  de- 
termine the  electoral  vote  Alerted  to  the 
drawbacks  of  the  proposed  amendment  by 
friends  at  Harvard,  Senator  Kennedy  pre- 
pared to  do  battle  James  MacGregor  Burns 
wrote  in  his  political  biography  of  John  F. 
Kennedy  He  mastered  the  subject  thor- 
oughly With  statistics,  with  a  command 
of  American  history  and  constitutional  pre- 
cepts with  cold  reasoning,  even  sometimes 
with  Utile  flashes  of  wit  Kennedy  opened 
holes  in  his  opponents'  arguments  " 

OPENED  HOLES 

John  F  Kennedy  not  only  "opened  holes 
in  his  opponents'  arguments  "  he  also  re- 
vealed a  basic  approach  to  the  structure  of 
our  government  that  was  consistent  through- 
out the  debate.  He  felt  that  the  Danlel- 
Mundt  amendment  and  direct  election  would 
destroy  the  "balance  of  power"  thai  he  con- 
sidered essential  to  American  feder.ilism: 

■So  the  point  that  I  make  Is  that  when 
all  these  factors  are  considered.  It  Is  not 
only  the  unit  vote  for  the  presidency  we  are 
talking  about,  but  a  whole  solar  system  of 
governmental  power  If  It  is  proposed  to 
change  the  balance  of  power  of  one  of  the 
elements  of  the  solar  system.  It  Is  necessary 
to  consider  all  the  others" 

Later  In  the  debate  Senator  Kennedy  made 
his  opposition  to  direct  election  quite  clear 
"I  am  sure  the  Langer  amendment  (di- 
rect election)  while  purporting  to  be  more 
democratic,  would  Increase  the  power  of 
and  encourage  splinter  parties,  and  I  believe 
It  would  break  down  the  federal  system  un- 
der which  most  slates  entered  the  union 
which  provides  a  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances to  Insure  that  no  area  or  group  shall 
obtain  too  much  power." 
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John  F.  Kennedy's  defense  of  American 
federalism  in  1956  not  only  thrust  him  Into 
a  leadership  role  In  the  Senate,  but  also 
helped  to  establish  the  reputation  that  aided 
his  drive  for  the  presidency  in  1960.  In  ad- 
dition. John  P  Kennedy's  words  have  since 
been  frequently  and  effectively  cited  by  op- 
ponents of  direct  election, 

Theodore  Sorensen's  task,  then,  was  either 
to  discredit  Kennedy's  1956  position,  or  to 
imply  that  Kennedy's  opposition  to  direct 
election  was  calculated.  Sorensen  managed 
to  do  a  Utile  of  both  In  testifying  before 
Bayh's  subcommittee  on  January  24,  1969 
in  favor  of  direct  election: 

"I  should  point  out  that  Senator  Kennedy, 
as  a  Senator  from  a  populous  state,  was  de- 
fending the  big-state  preference  inherent  in 
the  present  system;  that  he  felt  obligated  to 
oppose  all  changes  In  order  to  maximize  the 
opposition  he  was  leading  to  the  schemes 
which  had  a  real  prospect  of  passage  that 
year  whereas  direct  elections  had  none  any- 
way .  .  .  and,  finally,  that  he  spoke  before  the 
1960  and  1968  elections  provided  us  with  not 
only  examples  of  faithless  and  unpledged 
electors  but  electoral  vote  results  so  close  as 
to  bring  us  to  the  brink  of  constitutional 
crisis." 

Sorensen  not  only  distorted  John  P.  Ken- 
nedys  1956  position;  he  also  neglected  to 
mention  John  P.  Kennedy's  continuing  op- 
position to  direct  election  after  he  became 
president. 

In  the  1961  Senate  hearings  on  electoral 
college  reform  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Nicholas  Katzenbach,  speaking  for  the  Ken- 
nedy Administration,  supported  the  auto- 
matic system  that  John  P.  Kennedy  backed 
In  the  Senate  In  1957. 

The  automatic  system  would  abolish  the 
role  of  the  presidential  elector  and  the  EUec- 
toral  College  and  award  a  state's  entire  elec- 
toral vote  automatically  to  the  candidate 
who  wins  a  plurality  within  the  state. 

Direct  popular  election  of  the  president 
would  eliminate  the  abuses  Inherent  In  our 
presidential  electoral  system.  But  never  In  all 
of  our  history  have  we  elected  a  president  by 
direct  popular  vote.  For  good  or  for  HI  the 
electoral  vote  has  been  the  decisive  factor  In 
every  presidential  election. 

Direct  election  would  be  a  radical  de- 
parture from  180  years  of  experimentation, 
adaptation,  and,  finally,  stability.  We  began 
with  the  electoral  vote  system  and  the  presi- 
dency; our  political  Institutions,  customs, 
and  traditions  came  later. 

Those  who  advocate  direct  election  do  so 
with  the  expectation  that  our  political  sys- 
tem, except  for  those  features  that  could 
cause  havoc,  will  remain  basically  un- 
changed However,  the  question  that  should 
be  asked  Is:  How  wUl  a  completely  different 
electoral  system  aflect  those  political  institu- 
tions that  have  grown  up  around  the  elec- 
toral vote  system? 

The  restraints  Inherent  In  the  unit  elec- 
toral vote  and  the  need  for  an  electoral  vote 
majority  to  gain  the  presidency  substantially 
limit  the  number  of  candidates  who  can  seri- 
ously compete  In  any  presidential  election. 
Only  a  candidate  with  great  national  appeal 
can  capture  several  million  votes  within  such 
states  as  New  York.  California.  Pennsylvania, 
Illinois.  Ohio.  Texas,  and  Michigan— aU 
with  21  or  more  electoral  votes  each — and 
also  put  together  a  national  electoral  vote 
majority,  or  at  least  270  out  of  538  electoral 
votes. 

Of  the  18  presidential  elections  held  since 
1900.  only  four  have  had  third-party  candi- 
dates who  received  any  electoral  votes  as  op- 
posed to  popular  votes.  And  the  only  mlncH 
party  candidate  to  receive  more  electoxal 
votes  than  a  major  party  candidate  In  the  42 
presidential  elections  held  since  1804  was 
Theodore  Roosevelt  who,  as  the  Progressive 
party  candidate  in  1912,  outpoUed  the  Re- 
publican, William  Taft. 

The  American  Bar  Assn,,  after  conducting 
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a  study  of  our  presidential  electoral  system 
In  1966,  advocated  a  direct  election  system 
that  provided  the  basis  for  Senator  Birch 
Bayh's  propoaed  direct  election  amendment 
which  states  that  the  candidate  who  receives 
40  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote  will  be  presi- 
dent. If  no  candidate  receives  at  least  40  per 
cent  of  the  popular  vote,  a  national  runoH 
election  between  the  two  candldaites  who  re- 
ceive the  most  votes  In  the  November  elec- 
tion will  determine  the  winner, 
auix  crrED 
The  40  per  cent  rule  has  been  cited  by  the 
ABA  as  the  factor  that  will  discourage  the 
formation  of  minor  political  parties  on  the 
assumption  that  only  a  major  party  candi- 
date could  command  40  per  cent  of  the 
national  popular  vote.  The  ABA  also  assumed 
that  no  third-party  candidate  could  capture 
at  least  20  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote  to 
force  a  runoff  In  an  election  evenly  divided 
between  the  two  major  party  candidates.  In 
addition  the  ABA  felt  that  the  difficulty  in 
meeting  ballot  requirements  in  all  50  states. 
and  the  Inability  of  minor  party  groups  "to 
thrive  in  view  of  the  certainty  of  defeat," 
would  further  discourage  political  splinter 
groups  from  competing  in  presidential  elec- 
tions. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  major  ad- 
vocates of  direct  election  took  their  positions 
before  the  1968  presidential  election  when 
the  Illusion  that  regional  third  parties  could 
not  Influence  presidential  elections  by  be- 
coming national  parties  was  completely 
shattered. 

George  Wallace's  American  Independent 
party  not  only  was  listed  on  the  ballots  of 
all  50  states  but  also  received  a  percentage 
of  the  popular  vote  In  all  50  states,  Wallace 
received  at  least  20  per  cent  of  the  popular 
vote  In  11  states  and  at  least  10  per  cent  of 
the  poptilar  vote  In  24  states;  his  national 
total  was  13.2  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote. 
The  ABA'S  conclusion  that  "the  certainty 
of  defeat"  will  deter  minor  political  parties 
from  presidential  competition  probably  stems 
from  the  fact  that  no  minor  political  group 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  has  maintained  its 
third-party  status  after  losing  in  a  presi- 
dential election.  However,  the  1968  election 
indicated  that  this  kind  of  political  reason- 
ing is  dangerously  outdated. 

When  asked  about  his  1968  "defeat"  on 
the  American  Broadcasting  Company's  tele- 
vision program,  "Issues  and  Answers,"  on 
July  13.  1969.  George  Wallace  answered: 

"I  feel  that  our  movement  was  highly 
successful  m  that  we  acquired  ballot  posi- 
tions In  50  states.  establUhed  a  beachhead 
m  each  state,  and  both  national  parties  took 
positions  In  that  campaign  that  they  ordi- 
narily would  not  have  taken  had  our  move- 
ment not  been  Involved.  So.  far  from  being 
a  defeat.  I  think  It  had  terrific  Impact  upon 
the  national  political  scene." 

The  element  In  American  poUtlcs  to  be 
reckoned  with  now  Is  the  minor  party  candi- 
date who  seeks  to  Influence  the  Issues  In  a 
presidential  election  rather  than  to  win  the 
presidency.  On  that  basis,  therefore.  George 
Wallace  and  many  others  rightly  regard  his 
1968  campaign  as  a  great  success.  And  since 
"beachheads"  are  no  more  abandoned  In  po- 
Utlcal  wars  than  In  shooting  wars,  the  Wal- 
lace "movement."  which  Is  still  very  much 
alive,  will  probably  continue  to  thrive  and 
be  an  Important  factor  In  the  1972  presi- 
dential election. 

Wallace's  claim  that  he  will  rim  for  the 
presidency  In  1972  If  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  does  not  shape  up  to  his  specifications 
has  received  little  acceptance.  However,  the 
greater  President  Nixon's  effort  to  take  over 
the  Wallace  constituency,  the  greater  the 
likelihood  that  Wallace  will  run  In  1972.  A 
Wallace  presidential  candidacy  figures  prom- 
inently In  the  power  struggle  In  the  South 
between  the  Democratic  conservatives  and 
the  Republican  narty. 
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The  seniority  rules  In  Congress  will  con- 
tinue to  work  to  the  advantage  of  southern 
Democrats  as  long  as  they  are  assured  of 
being  returned  to  their  seats  in  every  elec- 
tion. If  disgruntled  southern  voters  defect 
to  the  RepubUcan  party  on  Election  Day.  as 
they  did  In  1964.  because  of  the  national 
Democratic  party's  stand  on  clvU  rights,  then 
the  Demcx;rats  will  no  longer  be  certain  that 
southern  voters  will  remain  faithful  to  the 
Democratic  party  In  local  and  state  elections. 
A  Wallace  candidacy  therefore  becomes  an 
Important  means  of  siphoning  off  votes  that 
would  go  to  the  RepubUcans.  George  Wallace 
Is  still  a  registered  Democrat  In  Alabama, 

With  the  rise  of  multiparty  poUtics,  the 
serious  drawbacks  of  a  direct  election  system 
become  Increasingly  apparent. 

George  Wallace's  aim  In  making  the  Amer- 
ican Indeptendent  party  a  national  rather 
than  a  regional  party  was  to  gain  enough 
electoral  votes  to  deadlock  the  election  and 
barter  votes  lor  concessions  to  the  South  on 
civil  rights.  This  strategy  failed  because  of 
the  checks  inherent  in  the  winner-take-all 
feature  of  the  electoral  vote. 

Wallace  was  unable  to  muster  the  neces- 
sary pluraUty  over  the  other  candidates  and 
the  electoral  votes  other  than  the  45  electoral 
votes  he  gained  in  the  five  southern  states. 
However,  the  results  might  have  been  differ- 
ent under  a  direct  election  system. 

George  Wallace's  support,  which  hovered 
between  19  and  21  per  cent  throughout  Sep- 
tember, 1968,  alarmed  both  major  party  can- 
didates who  then  began  an  intensive  drive 
to  discourage  votes  for  Wallace  on  the 
grounds  that  a  vote  for  Wallace  was  a  wasted 
vote — he  could  not  gain  enough  electoral 
votes  outside  of  the  South  to  Influence  the 
results  of  the  election. 

However,  without  the  need  to  pile  up  sub- 
stantial votes  In  several  states  in  order  to 
capture  enough  electoral  votes  to  deprive 
Nixon  or  Humphrey  of  an  electoral  vote 
majority,  Wallace  could  have  appealed  to 
his  supporters  to  stand  fast  because  every 
vote,  no  matter  where  it  came  from,  would 
have  counted. 

Since  the  p)opular  vote  for  Humphrey  and 
Nixon  was  so  evenly  divided,  Wallace,  by 
maintaining  his  support,  would  have 
achieved  his  aim  of  deadlocking  the  election 
and  forcing  a  runoff  between  the  major 
party  candidates.  Wallace  and  his  supporters 
would  then  have  been  able  to  force  conces- 
sions from  Humphrey  and  Nixon  because  the 
margin  of  victory  for  either  candidate  In  the 
second  election  would  have  been  In  the  votes 
of  the  American  Independent  p>arty. 

In  brief,  a  direct  election  system  offers 
third-party  candidates  a  greater  oppwnunlty 
of  deadlocking  an  election  than  an  electoral 
system  that  maintains  the  unit  electoral 
vote  and  the  need  for  an  electoral  vote  ma- 
jority as  requirements  for  the  presidency. 
Senator  Eugene  McCarthys  1968  presiden- 
tial bid,  while  completely  different  from 
George  Wallace's  campaign  In  purpose  and 
strategy,  also  raised  the  Issue  of  multiparty 
poUtics"  immediately  after  the  Chicago  Dem- 
ocratic convention.  And  it  is  not  entirely 
remote  that  a  fourth-party  candidate  will 
enter  the  presidential  race  in  1972 

Eupene  McCarthy  was  anything  but  enig- 
matic, a  word  frequently  used  by  the  press 
to  describe  the  senators  behavior,  when  early 
in  1968  he  gave  his  reasons  for  entering 
presidential  politics: 

"In  the  months  prior  to  my  November  30 
announcement  that  I  would  enter  the  pri- 
maries. I  traveled  throughout  the  coun- 
try .  .  .  Not  only  on  campuses  but  among 
many  thouphtfui  adult  Americans,  it  was 
apparent  that  alienation  from  politics  was 
growing,  reflected  in  a  tendency  to  withdraw 
either  in  frustration  or  in  cynicism,  to  talk 
of  non-partlclpatlon  and  to  make  threats  of 
support  lor  a  third  party  or  fourth  party  or 
some  other  Irregular  political  movement  .  .  • 
My  hope  is  that  my  challenge  may  alleviate 
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t^e  .ense  of  helplessness  a.^cl  restore  to  m^iy 
o^,ple  a  belief  m  the  prepresses  of  American 

the  reaular  iwo-p^rty  system 
M-rarthv'    decision    not    to   creaic    » 

r'nhed    bv    the    th^    British    authors   of 
"^r  Amer'W  Meuxlrama.-    wa.    somewhat 

'""'^'tTa^ed  McCarthy  organizations    ^  ^de- 

;:r ":::je.=-=/">^rHr- 
"rrM^-rr:L°""".Krs". ...» 

thfsu  ue  and  poUtlcal  strength  to  c.m- 
rn^a'pU-raUtv^nd   the  ele^ora.   vote   in 

,y.^     -rratetflC     states     Of     CalllOrnia     aii^J 

Yo'rlc'  wX.t  the  Senator,  ^^^erefore.  the 
foar'h-partv  forces  *ere  stymied  And  when 
!he  ;^nTtor  refused  to  run.  the  strateg>  t^ 
ri^artiK-lt 'he  election  coUapeea 

tf  the  direct  election  system  had  been  la 

^?M  ha'e  been  no  need  to  capture  hun- 
rt^,  of  tho^ds  of  votes  m  key  states  m 
r^  'o  elln^ctoral  votes  .i*  well  as  popu- 
lar vJ^  the  lour  presidential  candidates 
^^ou  d  Tave'cTir^cted  ?heir  campaig.^  at  th^ 
broad  mass  of  American  people  to  ga  n  every 

conceivable  vote  „„„,„„     as    the    major 

Such    a    savage    '^^'^P^'fn.    as    tne        ^ 

'■'"'i".  the  nation  would  have  had  to  endure 
a  second  destructive  poliucal  battle 

under  direct  election  then  ^n*-^^^,^^^"*^.'" 
H.rJi  ire  encouraged  to  run  because  they  do 
norn^  co^^^elable  political  strength  m 
^e  1^  populous  states  And  since  chances 
r^r  a  deadlocked  elecuon  increase  as  the 
n  mber  ofc^dldates  increases  Election  Day 
can  become  essentially  a  national  Primary 
Day. 


ELECrOBAL    REFORMS    ABE    FtTT'RE   NeEOS 

(By  Judith  Gelber  i 
St«ocosbu»c  -A  four-way  presidential  race 
under°our  present  electoral  system  could  also 

^r'Kn  Tu'^e'^rir  McCarthy  had  chosen  to 
run  ^  a  fourth-party  candidate,  his  first 
maloraim  would  have  been  to  ga'n  more 
^^wral  vo.es  than  George  Wai;ace 

The  Electoral  College  system  pe"J^J"  o^^ 
the  three  candidates  who  rece Iv-e  '^^  °^«^ 
electoral  votes  to  compete  m  the  Electoral 
^n^e  or  in  the  House  of  Representatives  If 


no  nresldenUal  condldate  receives  an  elec- 
wral'^e  majoruv  m  the  November  election 
¥l^is  scheme  could  actually  lead  to  tJ^ree 
elSn^  with  the  electorate  P^^"lc.pta.ng 
onTv  in  the  hrst  one  Since  the  preside  ul.  I 
^r^-tors  are  constitutionally  free  to  cast  in- 
de^ndent  ballots,  the  election  could  have 
S  decided    when    the    electx,rs    met    some 

^^^If^'^t;.:cu:rs'":d'u.led  to  ch..«e  a  presi- 
dent t^/n  26  states  in  the  "^use  would  hav 
m  ,de  the  Choice  when  Congress  oonvf-ned  tne 
"ot'ollng  January  The  <^-^ll^;^'] .^^ 
.V,.,.  -In  rhooslne  the  President  (in  mc 
HovLe/.Ve^tes'shall  be  raRen  by  suate* 
Sie^epresentaUon  from  each  suue  hav  "g 
fZ  \-^,e  and    a    majority    of    all    the 

states  shall  be  necessary  to  a  c'^^^;^ 

George  Wallace  Intended  to  settle  "le  eiec 
tion  in  the  Electoral  College  on  D^«"^'>^/^6 

1968  by  swapping  his  ^^^^^rZ^eoZr 
Htirai  concessions  from  either  of  the  oiner 
"^^^andldates,  he  Rnew  he  had  no  bargain- 
inff  tiower  m  the  House 

Ev^ene  McCarthy  s  prospecu  were  also 
next  u,  nil  m  a  House  election  Although  he 
hid  ;;,^lderable  strength  in  t^e  big  popu- 
lous states,  the  voting  power  of  ^U  ^he  s ta  es. 
ar^e  or  small.  Is  the  same  In  addltum  few 
^am  L^ocrats  or  Republ.ca.^  would  have 
be^n^^mardy  enough  U.  vote  for  a  candi- 
date from  another  poliUcal  party 

Mu'aS^rtv  presidential  politics  can  be  so 
deS  uct^e  of'our  jx^lltlcal  '-"tutlons^  and 
stabiutv  under  both  direct  election  and  the 
o  ^u,ral  college  system  that  the  nation  can- 
7?«ord  to  rush  into  drastic  electoral  re- 
™    and  It  cannot  ignore  the  ^..tentlal  for 

^^^e^rnrcfn^however.  enact  electoral 
re^ms  that  will  eliminate  the  dangerous 
ooph^les  without  dismantling  ^"^e  overall 
e^^toral  structure  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vide for  the  orderly  development  of  he  new 
fo^^s  within  the  established  political  frame- 

^'°?^.  Electoral  College  must  be  ab<.llshed 
The  presidential  electors  are  not  ^'"'V  e- 
I^ndant  and  therefore  useless,  the  r  ability 
U-,  act  contrary  to  the  instructions  of  the 
^eCora^  co,«tltutes  a  serious  threat  and 
al:Ts  Is  an  Inducement  to  manipulate  the 
electoral  pr.jcess 

MEANS  OF  EXPRESSING 

The    American    Independent    P^/V    couW 
have  served  as  a  legitimate  means  of  ^^P^^^ 
rn>7tht  views  ,.f  a  particular  segment  of  the 
'"'pufatlon   If  George  Wallace  ^-^   "ot  been 
^fe    ro    use    the    votes    of    his    electors    to 
m  eaten  out  [X^Utlcal  structure    If  the  men- 
Ice    m    multiparty    pontics     IS    eliminated, 
therefore,  minor  parties  can  function  as  re- 
sponsible channels  for  political  dissent 
'^e   elecu>ral    vote,   as   distinct    fron.    the 
electoral  college,  system  has  become  the  tar- 
ge^^f  electoral  reformers  largely  because  of 
a  desire  u,  eliminate  the  presidential  electors 
However   the  electoral  votes  of  the  sUtes  not 
onW   help   to   preserve   the   federal   structure 
o"  our  government,  but  also  act  as  vital  re- 
°  raints  in  the  presidential  electoral  process 
^  tn  1968    Abolishing  the  -"^ire  systen^  and 
mstltullng    direct   election    would    therefore 
create  hLards  greater  than   tho.se  Uiat  now 

"oDDortunltles  for  abuse  can  be  eliminated 
wi?h^^^  r^ically  changing  our  basic  electoral 
structure  by  making  the  electoral  vote  a  to- 
rnatlc  Under  this  automatic  -system  th^  pe^.- 
ple  would  vote  directly  for  the  presidential 
ci^dldates.  and  the  candidate  who  receives 
the  most  votes  within  a  slate  would  auto- 
mat "ally  receive  all  of  that  state's  electoral 

"')!f  at  present  the  candidate  who  receives 
an  el^tJral  vote  majority  would  be  elected 
nresld^nt  Thus  the  role  of  the  presldentla 
Sr  would  be  eliminated  and  the  electoral 


vote  would  be  maintained  as  an  automatic 
mathematical  figure 

AUOITIONAL     RISK 

Another    risk    m    the    present   system    Is 
,ho  ne.^  u.  hold  the  presidential  election  in 
the  Hous^  of  Representatives  if  there  is  an 
e lectonU  vote  deadlock    The  choosing  of  the 
I'res.r.t    of   the   United   States   -"'^""'d    ""t 
J  restricted  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
The  b^of  this  contingent  election  should 
he  br:,ad^iei  so  that  the  vote  approximates 
the   electoral   votes   of    the   states    The  lon- 
mgeu  Election   .should    therefore   be    held 
'  f  JO  nt  session  of  Congress  with  each  sen- 
uor    and    representative    having    one    v-c,te 
And  the  n timber  of  presidential  contenders 
uffhe  contingent  election  shoum  be  reduced 
•rom   three   U)  the   two   candidates   who  re 
:  Jue  the  most  electoral  votes  in  the  Novem- 
ber election  to  reduce  the  'ncentlve  «>  erne 
a  presidential  election  as  a     spoiler     rather 
than  as  a  legitimate  candidate. 

sen   McCarthys  refus.il  to  run  as  a  fourth- 
nartv   ca.uiidate   in    1968   was  co^^Pl^^^^'J 
k^Ping    with    the   goals   he   set    for   himself 
a^d  the   American   people  at  the  beginning 
r     his  campaun    McCarthy's  challenge  was 
\IX  ou"  'basic  political  system  but  t^^^^^e 
euabllshed   political   P>-^^«**%"^^^^^,^^J'"" 
era  tic  party   •  His     h<ipe  '  was  to     restore 
.belief   m   .  American   politics  and       . 

■«„ve  nment  ■  Essentially  then  his  campaign 
^  as  directed  at  drawing  Americans  back 
:,"  t le  established  p<.lltlcal  ^^^^''^^J^^^ 
keeping  them  from  a  third  party  or  fourth 
plrS  or  some  other  Irregular  political  move- 

"' But    What    McCarthy    felt    was   ' 'rreg"'"' 
>„   ,'4fiH  mav  well  be  the  only  means  of  pre- 
•  nttng  the  ,oung  activists  who  were  drawn 
u'  his  campaign  in  1968  from  casting  them- 
selves   adrift    entirely    from    the    ssytem    in 
9T2     After   testing   the   system   and   tasting 
he^r   bloodv   defeat   at    the   Chicago   Denao- 
ratic   convention,   the   new    forces   may    no 
wliunglv    travel   the   same   road    again,    jxir- 
ncul^  y   If  thev   feel   themselves  once  more 
;,'4ked  out  of  the  political  proces.   McCarthy 
wrote  on  December  20.  1968 

•  I  have  tried  to  make  it  as  cle:u-  .v,  I  «in 
to  ho^  Who  have  supported  me  this  past 
v^ar  after  I  asked  them  to  test  the  estab- 
ished  political  processes  of  the  Democratic 
Sv  that  I  would  not  make  that  request 
En  unless  those  processes  have  been  clearly 

^^Whll'lver  challenge  McCarthy  nUses  In 
1972  however,  will  be  consistent  with  the 
.'hi  and  belief  that  led  him  'nto  Pre  - 
denual  politics  In  the  Fall  of  '96.  Mc 
cChvs  quarrel  is  not  with  our  political 
s^ern  bil't  with  those  who  seek  to  nKinip- 
ulate  U    for  their  ovmi  ends    This  is  cl^ftr'> 

demonstrated  in  the  ^^^''^^^Z'^'^t^in^ 
electoral  reform  In  a  conversiUlon  *»t^/ne 
atuhor  in  mid-June  1969.  McCarthy  held 
Tharretorm  shov.ld  be  directed  at  preventing 
abuse  of  the  electoral  system  by  the  presl- 
denual  electors  rather  than  at  Introducing 
direct  elecuon    He  later  wrote 

The  Electoral  College  does  not  serve  the 
Durpose  tor  which  It  was  devised,  and  some 
fn  D^vement  m  the  system  of  electing  the 
f^e^  den  is  desirable  It  Is  my  view  that  any 
Sges  should  preserve  the  identity  and 
w^  of  the  people  of  the  respective  states  and 
That  each  state  should  have  electoral  v^otes 
proportionate  to  It.s  representation   in  Con- 

''''Trecent  headline  in  the  New  York  Times 
declared  Wallace  Alive.  Well.  Thinking  Big 
m  Alabama  '  The  ensuing  article  dealt  not 
^niv  with  Wallaces  success  In  getting  the 
Alabama  leglslatt.re  to  back  his  P-PO^'^^/^^ 
slowing  desegregation,  but  also  w  th  \Val 
laces  presidential  plans  for  19-2  Such  spec 
vaation  IS  not  ill-founded  The  American 
independent  p.>rty  is  an  established  national 
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political  party,  and  It  is  extremely  doubtful 
that  those  50  "beaiChheads"  will  go  to  waste. 

The  forces  on  the  other  side  of  the  politi- 
cal spectrum,  young  and  old.  are  also  not 
likely  to  accept  any  repetition  of  last  year's 
presidential  campaign,  particularly  If  the  cast 
of  characters  remains  unchanged  The  Demo- 
cratic governors  recently  called  Senator  Pred 
Harris,  national  chairman,  to  task  for  devot- 
ing his  time  to  reform  rather  than  to  the 
"nuts  and  bolts"  of  the  moribund  Demo- 
cratic party's  organization. 

Presidential  electoral  reform  does  not  seem 
important  in  view  of  the  pressing  problems 
currently  confronting  the  nation.  But  the 
four-wav  presidential  race  now  shaping  up 
lor  1972 Will  spell  disaster  If  It  Is  run  under 
our  current  electoral  system.  Our  presiden- 
tial elections  will  become  more  precarious 
as  the  developing  multiparty  system  in- 
creases the  possibilities  of  deadlocked  elec- 
tions and  vote-swapping  in  the  Electoral 
College 

Electoral  reform,  however,  should  preserve 
those  features  that  sustain  our  basic  elec- 
toral structure  while  it  eliminates  dangerous 
loopholes  This  Is  precisely  what  the  auto- 
matic electoral  vote  system  would  accom- 
plish. 


CALENDAR    OF    THE    SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION,  FEBRUARY  1970 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  4.  1970 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  place  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  calendar  of 
events  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
for  the  month  of  February  1970. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  has  once 
again  scheduled  outstanding  events,  and 
I  urge  those  who  can  to  visit  the  Smith- 
sonian during  the  month  of  February 
1970 

The  calendar  for  February  follows: 

PEBRtJART    AT    THE    SMfTHSONIAN 
MONDA'V.    FEBRUABY    2 

ApoUo  art:  An  exhibition  of  60  worlcs  at 
the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum,  by 
25  well-known  artists — including  Robert 
Rauschenberg  and  Jamie  Wyeth  who  were 
Invited  by  NASA  to  record  their  Impressions 
of  the  lunar  program.  The  results  range  from 
re.ilism  to  abstraction    Closing  indefinite. 

.Argentine  Chamber  Orchestra,  conducted 
by  Pedro  Ignacio  Calderon.  Johann  Christian 
Bach  Svmphony  in  B  Flat  Major;  Mozart. 
Concerto  No  3  in  E  Flat  Major,  K.  447  for 
French  Horn  and  Orchestra,  soloist :  Guelfo 
Nalli;  Astor  Piazzolla,  Tangazo — Variations 
about  Buenoe  Aires;  Beethoven.  Symphony 
No  1  in  C  Major.  Op  21  National  Museum  of 
Natural  History  auditorium.  8:30  p.m. 
Tickets  $3  75.  $2  75  and  $1.75  Co-sponsored 
by  the  Smitlisonian  Division  of  Performing 
Arts  and  the  Washington  Performing  Arts 
Society  For  further  information  call:  393- 
4433 

WXDNESDAY.    FEBRCARV    4 

Smithsonian  Film  Theatre:  We  Saw  It 
Happen  The  film  traces  the  adventure  of 
manned  flight,  from  the  sands  of  Kitty 
Hawk  to  the  Jet-ports  of  the  space  age.  In- 
troduction by  Louis  S  Casey  of  the  National 
Air  and  Space  Museum  2pm.  auditorium. 
Museum  of  History  and  Technology;  8  p.m., 
auditorium,  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Informal  concert  featuring  instruments 
from   the   Smithsonian   collection   4:30  p.m.. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Hall    of    Musical    Instruments,    Museum    of 
History  and  Technology. 

Crafts  of  Montana,  a  Bales  exhibition  of 
crafts  In  all  media  by  34  contemporary  crafts- 
men. The  first  in  a  new  series  of  exhibitions 
devoted  to  the  practicing  craftsmen  of 
America,  on  display  In  the  Museum  Shop, 
Arts  and  Industries  Building.  Through 
March  1 . 

THURSDAY,    FEBHUARY    S 

The  Creative  Screen:  Treadle  and  Bobbin — 
the  camera  of  Wheaton  Galentlne  captures 
the  hypnotic  movements  of  Grandma's  sew- 
ing machine.  Currier  &  Ives — memorable 
Americana  by  the  prtntmakers  of  the  quaint 
and  sentimental  melodramas  of  the  19th 
century.  Free  films  are  shown  on  the  half 
hour  from  noon  until  2:30  p.m.  At  the  Na- 
tional Collection  of  Fine  Arts. 

Smithsonian  Film  Theatre:  We  Saw  It 
Happen.  Noon,  auditorium.  Museum  of  His- 
tory and  Technology. 

SATURDAY,    FEBRUARY     7 

The  Creative  Screen:  Treadle  and  Bobbin; 
Currier  <t  Ives.  See  February  5  entry  for 
details. 

Music  from  Marlboro,  with  Richard  Goode, 
piano;  Paula  Robinson,  flute;  Joseph  Turner. 
oboe;  Larry  Combs,  clarinet;  William  Win- 
stead,  bassoon,  and  John  Barrows,  horn. 
Nielsen,  Quintet  for  Winds,  Op.  43;  Schubert, 
Introduction  and  Variations,  Op.  160.  for 
Flute  and  Piano;  Mozart,  Quintet  In  E-Flat. 
K.  452.  for  Piano  and  Winds.  National  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  auditorium,  3:00 
p.m.  Tickets:  $3.75.  $2.75  and  $1.75.  Co-spon- 
sored by  the  Smithsonian  Division  of  Per- 
forming Arts  and  the  Washington  Perform- 
ing Arts  Society.  For  further  information 
call:   393-4433. 

SUNDAY,    FEBRUARY     8 

Young  People's  stltchery  workshop,  spon- 
sored by  the  Smithsonian  Associates.  By  Sub- 
scription only.  For  Information  call  381-615«. 

TUESDAY,    FEBRUARY     10 

Lectur«:  The  Decorative  Arts  of  Ancient 
Egypt  by  John  D.  Cooney  of  the  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Art,  8:30  p.m..  auditorium.  Freer 
Gallery  of  Art. 

Lecttire:  Moonlighting  Lasers  by  Dr.  Car- 
roll O.  Alley,  Jr.,  for  members  and  friends  of 
the  Smithsonian  Associates.  8:30  p.m.,  audi- 
torttim.  Museum  of  History  and  Technology. 

WEDNESDAY,    FEBRUARY     11 

Smithsonian  Film  Theatre:  History  of  Bal- 
loons: The  Blimps:  Clearly  Identified  Flying 
Objects:  Anatomy  of  a  Triumph.  Three  pres- 
entations tracing  the  history  of  lighter-than- 
alr  craft  and  the  role  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  played  in  aviation  and  space  pro- 
grams. 2  p.m..  auditorium.  Museum  of  His- 
tory and  Technology;  8  p.m..  auditorium. 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  Introduction  by 
Paul  E.  Garber,  historian  emeritus.  Natural 
Air  and  Space  Museum. 

THURSDAY.    FEBRUARY     12 

Lecture:  Audubon.  This  illustrated  lecture 
traces  the  Journeys  of  John  J.  Audubon  in 
quest  of  unusual  birds  from  Florida  swamps 
to  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  through  the  Eu- 
ropean continent  to  the  dry  Tortugas.  5:15 
p.m.  and  8:30  p.m..  auditorium.  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  Presented  by  the  Audubon 
Naturalist  Society. 

Smithsonian  Film  Theatre:  History  of  Bal- 
loons; The  Blimps:  Clearly  Identified  Flying 
Objects:  Anatomy  of  a  Triumph.  Noon,  audi- 
torium. National  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology. 

SATURDAY,    FEBRUARY     14 

Greek  antiquities  seminar,  sponsored  by 
the  SmlthsoiUan  Associates.  By  subscription 
only.  For  Information  call  381-6158. 

Lecture:    Historic  Preservation    Today,   by 
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James  Biddle.  President,  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation.  At  the  National  Col- 
lection of  Pine  Arts,  3  p.m.,  Lecture  Hall. 

St-'NDAY,    FEBRUARY     15 

Greek   antiquities  seminar.   Repeat. 

WEDNESDAY.    FEBRUARY     18 

Informal  concert,  using  Instrtiments  from 
the  Smithsonian's  collections.  4:30  p.m.,  Hall 
of  Musical  Instruments,  Museum  of  History 
and  Technology. 

Smithsonian  Film  Theatre:  Recent 
Achievements  in  Unmanned  Space  Flight. 
A  selection  of  films  depicting  current  devel- 
opments in  the  unmanned  phase  of  the  na- 
tional si>ace  program  will  be  presented  2 
p.m..  auditorium.  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology:  8  p.m..  auditorium.  Museum  of 
History  and  Technology;  8  p.m.,  auditorium. 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  Introduction  by 
Frederick  C.  Durant,  Assistant  Director,  Na- 
tional Air  and  Space  Museum. 

THURSDAY,     FEBHUARY      19 

Encounter:  Our  Shrinking  World — The 
Disappearance  of  Species  and  Wild  Areas. 
Panel  discussion  with  audience  participa- 
tion. I»rogram  chairman:  Dr.  Lee  Tal- 
bot, Smithsonian  Office  of  Ecology.  F'anel 
membars:  Dr.  Raymond  Dasmann,  The  Con- 
servation Foundation;  The  Honorable  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas.  U.S.  Supreme  Court:  Dr. 
Joseph  Fisher.  Resources  for  the  Future,  Inc.; 
William  Penn  Mott,  Jr..  California  Dept.  of 
Parks  and  Recreation.  8:30  p.m.,  auditorium. 
Natural  History  Building  Sponsored  by  the 
Smithsonian  Associates  and  directed  by  Dr. 
William  Oron,  Smithsonian  Oceanography 
and  Limnology  Program. 

Smithsonian  Film  Theatre:  iJecenf 
^c/iiei-emenfs  in  Unmanned  Space  Flight. 
Noon,  auditorium.  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology. 

Concert:  United  States  Air  Force  Band. 
Auditorium.  National  Museum  of  History 
and  Technology,  8:30  to  10:30  p.m. 

The  Creative  Screen:  Highway — award- 
winner  Hilary  Harris  photographs  this  film 
from  behind  the  wheel  of  an  automobile  giv- 
ing an  exciting  visual  expression  of  the  ex- 
hilarated sense  of  speed.  Images  from  De- 
bussy— an  abstract  dance  of  light  and  water 
with  the  music  of  Claude  Debussy — 
"Arabesque  En  Ml."  "Reflets  Dans  I'Eau"  and 
"Arabesque  En  Sol."  Free  films  are  shown 
on  the  half  hour  from  noon  until  2:30  p.m. 
At  the  National  Collection  of  Pine  Arts. 

FRIDAY,     FEBRUARY     20 

Concert:  United  States  Air  Force  Band 
Auditorium.  National  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology.  8:30  to  10:30  p.m. 

SATURDAY.      FEBRUARY      21 

Tlie  Creative  Screen:  Highuay ;  Images 
from  Debussy  See  February  19  entry  for 
details. 

MONDAY.      FEBRUARY       23 

Harpsichord  concert,  featuring  James 
Weaver.  Music  of  Bach,  including  5th  Bran- 
denburg Concerto  played  on  the  Dulchin 
Harpsichord  made  in  1745.  8:30  p  m..  Hall  of 
Musical  Instruments.  National  Museum  of 
History  and  Technology. 

WEDNESDAY.   FEBRUARY    25 

Smithsonian  Film  Theatre:  The  Voice  of 
the  Desert.  Joseph  Wood  Krutch — author, 
naturalist,  teacher,  philosopher — presents  a 
magnificently  filmed  essay  on  desert  life  in 
Arizona  showing  the  beauty  of  the  land  and 
the  fascinating  variety  of  wildlife  found 
there,  and  focusing  as  well  on  one  man's  love 
for  the  land.  2  p  m..  auditorium.  National 
Museum  of  History  and  Technology;  8  pm  . 
auditorium.  National  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory. Introduction  by  Dr.  Helmut  K  Buech- 
ner.  Senior  Ecologlst.  Office  of  Environ- 
mental Sciences,  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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THUHSDAT       r«B«VAHT      26 

Concert  Unue<l  Slates  Air  Force  Band 
Auditorium.  Nailonal  Museum  of  History 
and  Technology.  8  30  to  10  30  p  m 

Smithsonian  Film  Theatre  The  Voice  of 
the  Deae't  Noon,  auditorium.  Museum  oT 
History  and  Technolotiy 

FSID.^T       FEBBl  ABY      21 

Surface  stitchery  workshop,  sponsored  by 
the  SmHhsonian  .Associates  Bv  sub-scrlption 
only    For   Information   call   381   til38 

aATCRDAY.    FEBRfARY     28 

Elkoh  Hosoe  Man  and  Woman  32  prints 
bv  Japanese  photographer  Hosoe  offer  a  hu- 
morous view  of  man-wcman  relationships 
National  Museum  of  History  and  Technology, 
third  fl^ior  Through  April  14 

Last  Saturday  jazz,  artist  to  fce  announced 
National  Museum  of  Natural  History  audi- 
torium. 8  00  pm  Tickets  at  $2  00  may  be 
purchased  at  the  door  Presented  by  the 
Smithsonian  Division  of  Performing  Arts  In 
cooperation  with  the  Left  Bank  Jazz  Society 
For  further  information  call  JO  3-9862  or 
681-3109 

Surface  stitchery  workshop  Repeat 

Washington  A  new  perspective  Area 
photographer  James  Johnson  presents  views 
of  Washington  that  the  tourist  doesn't 
tisually  get  Two  groups  of  photos  show 
architectural  details  of  vanishing  DC  and 
familiar  tourist  sites  viewed  through  special 
photographic  techniques  National  Museum 
of  History  and  Technology,  third  floor. 
Through   April    14 

RADIO    SMITHSONIAN 

You  can  listen  to  the  Smithsonian  every 
Sunday  night  from  7  30  to  8  0<)  p  m  on  radio 
station  WOMS  i570  AM  4  103  5  FM  i  The 
weekiv  Radio  Smithsonian  program  presents 
music  and  conversation  growing  out  of  the 
Insutution  s  exhibits,  research,  and  other 
activities  and  interests  Program  schedule  for 
Pebriarv 

1  F'ankincense  and  My^^h  Dr  Gus  W 
Van  Beek  talks  about  the  exciting  and 
wealthv  trade  position  of  South  Arabia  In 
the  first  millenium  BC  and  how  the  two  oils. 
frankincense  and  myrrh  gained  outstanding 
economic  importance  This  discussion  pic- 
tures the  area  as  a  vital  trading  organism, 
dependent  on  ship  and  land  routes,  monsoon 
winds  trade  pact.-  and  a  singularly  note- 
worth\  vi.Alt  by  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to  King 
Solomon  Object  trade-cooperation  Pieces 
de  Ciiivectn  en  Concerts  illl'  The  music  cf 
Jean-PhlUppe  Rameau.  m  an  informal  per- 
formance In  the  Hall  of  Musical  Instruments 
bv  Jacqueline  Anderson  vloUn  L&ne  Ander- 
son.  ceKo    and   Helen    Hollls    harpsichord 

8  The  First  Ladies'  Gonns  A  tour  of  the 
collection  of  gowns,  and  comment  by  Mrs 
Margaret  Klapthor  Remarks  on  the  styles 
and  stones  connected  with  'he  famous  White 
Hou.>e  hostesses  up  to  the  present  adminls- 
tratun  T'le  Mcchme  Lf:  B?>:ind  Tech- 
niques to  Identify  human  remains  as  applied 
and  described  by  Dr  T  Dale  Stewart,  senior 
physical  anthropologist  Where  often  neces- 
sary, but  on  the  scantes;  of  clues,  Dr  Stewart 
has  determined  with  great  probability  the 
human  Identity  from  only  the  bones,  hair 
and  fabric  for  both  civil  and  military 
authorities 

15  Perceptions  II  In  the  beginning  wis 
Music  Yet  now.  It  Ls  possible  to  express  com- 
poeltlon  in  the  concert  itself,  arranging  it  as 
a  happening.  ■  with  additional  etiectc  light- 
ing electronic  music,  etc  ,  err  to  write  totally 
original  music  m  the  framework  of  an  ir->nlc 
and  peychologlcil  game  "  Morton  Subotnlk 
and  Lonm  Carrier  the  creators  are  inter- 
viewed along  with  musicians  and  partici- 
pants 

22  Freeze -Drying.  Rolland  O  Hower  a  spe- 
cialist, m  the  field,  dlscusees  the  technique 
which  preserver  any  specimen  almost  per- 
fectly and  how  the  technique  Is  oeing  re- 
fined and  applied    Flora  Sorth  America    The 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

scientific  index  of  all  plants  in  North  America 
will  be  omputerized.  and  It  will  tx  poaalble 
to  Identify  a  plant  precisely,  by  use  of  a  re- 
al jle  omputer  terminal  or  simple  telephone 
connection  { Drs  i  St.uiwyn  O  Shetler  and 
Mason  E  Hale  from  the  NaUonal  Museum 
of  Natural  H^tory.  Ulk  about  the  history 
and  progress  of  the  project 

SMrrHSONIAN  RJESIBENT  PCPPrT  THIATRE 

H  insel  and  Oretel.  marionettes  created  by 
BJt>  Brown  for  the  production  of  the  play 
»".th  music  by  the  Smithsonian  Division  of 
Performing  Arts  Performances  are  at  10  30 
and  12  30.  Wednesday.  Thurwlay  and  Friday 
and  at  10  30.  12  30  and  2  30  Saturday.  Sun- 
day and  holidays  Third  tl.>or.  National  Mu- 
seum of  History  and  Technology  Admission 
•  1  00  for  adults,  75  cents  for  children,  spe- 
cial 50  cent  rate  In  groups  of  25  or  more  (for 
advance  reservations  for  school  groups  on 
weekdays  call  381-5241 1 

THr    NO-Tum    TOfR.S 

.^r  France  excursion  —  i  Boeing  707)  — 
Dulles-Pans-Dulles  May  1  22.  »257  Make 
your  own  arrangements  lor  three  weeks  of 
trivel  m  Eharope 

BOAC  excursion— Boeing  707— Dulles- 
London-DuHes  October  2-23.  1247  Make 
your  own  aj-rangements  for  three  weeks  of 
"travel  In  the  British  Lsles  or  Europe 

Ple.ise  note  Tljese  sfjedal  quoted  fares  may 
be  subject  to  .ilrline  changes  or  regulaUuns 
beyond  our  control 

For  reservations  and  details  contact  Miss 
Kennedy.  Smithsonian  Institution  Wiwshmg- 
ton    DC    20560.  or  call  202—381-5520. 

Special  Featvre    Search  on  for  First 

Ladies'   Gowns 

(By  Mary  M    Krug) 

The  gowns  of  the  First  Ladles  are  one  of 
the  most  popular  exhibits  at  the  Smlths*i- 
nlan  If  something  were  to  happen  to  any  of 
them 

It  wouldn't  make  a  bit  of  difference 

Actually,  that  is  .m  extreme  exaggeration 
The  gowns  are  precious  and  irreplaceable 
But  If  some  misfortune  should  occur,  future 
generauons  will  still  be  able  to  view  authen- 
tic gowns  of  the  official  White  Hou.se  host- 
esses thanks  to  the  foresight  of  curator  Mar- 
garet Klaptlior 

Mrs  Klapthor  has  begun  a  long-range 
project  to  locate  a  second  garment  of  each 
First  Lady  for  the  permanent  collections,  and 
she  hiL.s  taken  steps  to  see  that  each  dress 
already  on  hand  Is  reo  irded  In  detail 

Ni;  that  she  is  exf>ecung  anything  to  hap- 
pen The  Smithsonian  dresses  arc  kept  In  an 
environment  In  which  tem;KTature.  humldi'y 
.ind  light  are  tightly  controlled  and  contin- 
uously monitored  "But  textiles  do  have  a 
limited  life  span,  even  though  we  don  t  ltii.>*- 
exactly  what  It  Is  It  might  be  400  years.'  Mrs 
Klapthor  explains 

Whatever  or.  If  ever,  anything  should  hap- 
pen, Mrs  Klapthor  feels  It  U  Impwrumt  that 
Smith.'onlan  visitors  should  still  be  able  to 
5ee  a  genuine  First  Lady's  garment,  not  only 
because  of  the  popularity  of  the  exhibit,  and 
not  only  becau.'ie  the  dresses  reveal  much 
about  the  personality  and  taste  of  the  White 
House  h'«te6ses  The  gowns  also  reflect  the 
social  history  of  the  times  and  changing 
national  ta^te 

Locating  the  back-up  dresses  will  involve 
much  the  same  detective  work  as  »as  used 
when  the  collection  w;ls  established  in  the 
early  1900'a  Mrs  Klapthor  has  begun  by 
contacting  de.scendants  of  the  First  Families, 
asking  for  either  dresses  or  leads  She  hoi>es 
that  through  Wv>rd-of-mi)uth  and  other  pub- 
licity, she  can  turn  up  a  K.arment  for  every 
official  White  House  hos'ess 

The  earlier  First  Ladles  of  course  will  offer 
the  greatest  challenge  Recent  First  Ladlea 
have  been  asked  to  give  a  second  dress  along 
with  the  one  they  contribute  for  display,  and 
there  are  now  back-up  dre.ssts  for  15  Flrsth 
Ladles  on  hand    Mrs    Klapthor  hopes  to  lo- 
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cat*  garments  that  were  actually  worn  dur- 
ing White  House  tenure,  and  of  course  sctne- 
thlng  worn  for  a  State  occasion  is  the  Ideal 
But  she  is  ready  to  consider  any  liens  that 
can  be  authenticated 

The  second  phase  of  Mrs  Klapthor"s  pres- 
ervation program  is  the  detailed  recording 
of  every  dress  already  on  hand.  Mrs.  Sara 
Taft,  a  New  York  designer  and  dressmaking 
Instructor,  has  taken  on  the  job  of  making 
patterns  for  each  gown  Working  at  the 
Smithsonian — the  dresses  are  never  taken 
out  of  ihelr  protective  environment — she  ex- 
amines construction  details  down  to  the 
last  bead  or  tuck.  For  each  dress  she  then 
creates  a  full-color  Illustration,  a  paper  pat- 
tern, a  muslin  mock-up.  and  notes  or  draw- 
ing on  tine  points  such  as  beading  or  em- 
broidery. 

Several  months'  work  is  required  for  each 
package,  but  "Mrs  Taft  has  really  gotten 
wrapped  up  In  the  Job.  and  she  does  exquisite 
work.  •  Mrs  Klapthor  notes.  So  fine,  in  fact, 
that  in  theory  every  dress  could  be  repro- 
duced exactly  But  Mrs  Klapthor  will  never 
let    that   happen   as   long   as   she   Is   curator 

"I  don't  want  to  take  the  slightest  chance 
that  a  copy  should  be  displayed  along  with 
the  originals.  "  she  says  "People  who  visit  the 
Smithsonian  expect  to  see  the  real  thing, 
and  that  Is  what  they  deserve  to  see  Even  If 
a  dress  were  labeled  a  copy  It  might  cast 
some  doubt  on  Ihe  authenticity  of  other 
Items  on  exhibit  " 

The  packages  will  Instead  be  used  as  refer- 
ence Items  for  study  by  historians  and  stu- 
dents of  costume  design  About  a  third  of 
the  project  has  been  completed,  with  the 
oldest  gowns  being  done  first  If  necessary, 
details  on  more  recent  dresses  could  be  ob- 
tained from  the  designers 

The  First  Ladles  collection  was  begun  by 
two  public-spirited  Washlngtonlans.  Mrs. 
Julian  James  and  Mrs  Rose  Gouvereur  Hoes 
The  first  dress  they  obtained  was  the  Inaugu- 
ral gown  of  the  presiding  First  Lady.  Mrs. 
William  Howard  Taft  Every  First  Lady  since 
then  has  added  a  dress  to  the  collection. 

The  exhibit,  which  Is  located  In  the  Na- 
tional Museum  of  History  and  Technology.  Is 
so  popular  that  carpeting  Installed  only  four 
years  ago,  and  supposedly  Indestructable.  has 
already  worn  out 

That  unforeseen  problem  was  solved  by 
a  replacement  Thanks  to  Mrs  Klapthor.  If 
any  unforeseen  problems  should  befall  the 
dresses,  there  will  be  replacements  on  hand 
for    them    as   well 

CONTINUING     EXHIBITIONS 

American  printmaklng  The  First  150  Years 
Exhibition  at  the  National  Collection  of  Fine 
Arts  One  hundred  and  fifteen  prints  cover- 
ing the  time  span  1670  to  1820  show  the 
earlv  hlsti>ry  of  printmaklng  and  give  a  re- 
vealing picttire  of  the  early  days  of  the  na- 
tion .Although  often  limited  In  technical  and 
stylistic  .sophistication,  these  prints  have 
much  chann  and  subtlety  and  offer  signifi- 
cant insights  Into  the  national  character 
and  purpose 

La-er  10  The  First  10  Years  of  La.ir'- 
Terhnnlngy  Special  exhibition  on  laser  hls- 
u>ry  and  applications.  Including  the  first 
la-ser  made  actual  working  lasers,  and  ex- 
amples of  tises  of  lasers  In  communications, 
holography,  medicine.  Industry,  civil  engi- 
neering, space  exploration,  and  art  Iron  and 
Steel  Hall.  National  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology.  Through  May 

Charles  Fenderlch  The  Washington  Years 
(Through  August  31  i .  Top  figures  In  the 
politica;  world  of  Washington  In  the  years 
1837-1848  are  shown  In  Incisive  portrait 
lithographs  by  Charles  Fenderlch.  a  skilled 
artist  who  dropped  entirely  from  sight  after 
he  Joined  the  Gold  Rush  to  California  In 
1849  Van  Buren,  Harrison.  Tyler,  and  Polk 
are  among  the  statesmen  depicted.  Scenes  of 
Lafayette  Park's  Jackson  Monument,  the  pro- 
posed Washington  Monument,  and  the  In- 
auguration of  William  Henry  Harrison  sup- 
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plement  the  exhibition  of  Pendertch's 
achievement.  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
through  Augtist  31 

Thomas  Alva  Edison;  Sound  and  Light  and 
Ellsha  Kent  Kane.  1820  to  1857  Companion 
teaching  exhibitions  for  fifth  through  twelfth 
graders  show  portraits  and  associative  Items 
of  two  of  Axnerlca's  most  famous  men,  the 
Inventor  Edison  and  Arctic  explorer  Kane, 
at  the  time  of  his  death  one  of  America's 
most  revered  men  although  he  Is  now  largely 
unknown  Among  the  Edison  associative  ob- 
jects are  a  wax  cylinder  phonograph,  light 
bulbs  from  his  laboratory  his  klnetoscope 
which  was  one  of  the  earliest  motion  picture 
projectors,  and  his  film  "The  Great  Train 
Robbery  '  of  1903  which  was  one  of  the  first 
American  movies  to  have  a  plot.  National 
Portrait   Gallery,   through   April   15. 

MCSETJM     TOURS 

National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts 

Dally  tours  at  11   a.m.  and   1   p.m.  Week- 
end tours  2pm,  Saturday  and  Sunday.  For 
advance   reservations   and   full   Information, 
call  381-5188  or  381-6100;  messages  381-S180. 
National   Zoo 

Tours  lu-e  available  for  groups  on  weekdays 
10  am  to  12  noon.  Arrangements  may  be 
made  by  calUng^fico  weeks  in  advance — CO 
5-1868  Extension  268. 

Visitors  may  purchase  animal  artifacts  and 
specially  designed  souvenirs  and  books  at  the 
Kiosk,  which  is  operated  by  Friends  of  the 
Zoo  volunteers  as  a  public  service  and  to 
raise  funds  for  educational  programs.  Open 
dally  11  a  m   to  4  pm. 

.Museum  of  History  and  Technology 

Free  public  tours  of  the  National  Musetim 
of  History  and  Technology  during  weekends 
are  sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Junior  League  of  Washington 
They  will  be  conducted  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  through  May  1970. 

The  tours  begin  at  the  Pendulum  on  the 
first  floor,  and  each  tour  lasts  for  approxi- 
mately one  hour  Saturday  tours  begin  at 
10  30  and  al  noon,  and  at  1:30  and  3:00  p.m. 
Sunday  tours  begin  at  1:30  and  3:00  p.m. 

Tours  are  available  to  anyone  who  wants  to 
Join  the  docent  stationed  at  the  Pendultim 
at  the  above-specified  times.  However.  If  you 
would  like  to  plan  a  special  group  tour,  call 
381-5542  to  make  arrangements. 

National  Portrait  Gallery 

Tours  are  now  available  for  adults  and 
children  at  10:00  am  and  11:00  a.m.  For 
Information  on  adult  tours  call  381-5380:  for 
children's  tours.  381-5680. 

MUSEl'M    SHOPS    AND    BOOK    SHOPS 

Museum  shops 

1  National  Museum  of  History  and  Tech- 
nology— Rotunda. 

2  Natural  History  BtUldlng — Constitution 
Avenue  Entrance 

3  Arts  and  Industries  Building — Mall  En- 
tr.ince 

4  Freer  Gallery  of  Art — Mall  Entrance. 

5  National  Museum  of  History  and  Tech- 
nology— Mall  Entrance. 

Book  sh  ops 

1  National  Mi-seum  of  History  and  Tech- 
nology—Constitution Avenue  Entrance. 

2  Natural  History  Building — Mall  Entrance. 

3  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts — Main 
Floor.  8th  anti  G 

4  National  Portrait  Oallery— F  Street  En- 
trance 

Smlth.=onlan  Museums  are  open  to  the  pub- 
lic 7  days  a  week.  Hours:  10  a.m  to  5:30  pjn. 
dally. 

Cafeteria:  Open  10:30  ajn  to  5:00  p.m. 
(Located  In  the  History  and  Technology 
Building,  I2th  Street  and  Constitution  Ave. 
N.W.) 

Hours  at  National  Zoo:  Gates  open  6  ajn., 
close  6  30  p.m.  Buildings  open  0  a.m.,  close 
4  30  pm. 
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ACLU  DEMANDS  ARMED  FORCES 
ABOLISH  GOD 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  4. 1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  only 
did  the  men  who  founded  our  country 
believe  in  God  but  most  of  them  were 
devout  Christians. 

The  great  majority  of  Americsms  to- 
day believe  in  God  and  unashamedly 
profess  themselves  Christians. 

Without  God  the  entire  philosophy  of 
freedom  becomes  a  meaningless  sham — 
for  unless  men  "are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights"  then  they  are  indeed  mere  ani- 
mal pawns  of  the  socialist  state.  Marx, 
Lenin,  Stalin,  and  all  of  their  ilk  under- 
stood this.  It  has  been  a  cardinal  point 
of  their  credo  to  eliminate  Christianity— 
to  outlaw  God  in  public  life. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  disrep- 
utable American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
which  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
every  attack  on  freedom  and  decency 
since  its  inception  has  now  attacked 
God  in  the  Military  Academy,  the  Naval 
Academy,  and  the  Air  Force  Academy. 
It  is  as  unsurprising  that  the  leftist 
Meyer-controlled  Washington  Post 
should  approve  of  the  assault. 

I  include  in  my  remarks  the  following 
dishonest  editorial  of  January  26.  1969. 
giving  surface  respectability  to  the  long- 
standing party  line: 

Compulsory  Worship 
It  would  be  hard  to  Imagine  any  practice 
more  at  odds  with  the  Idea  of  religious  free- 
dom than  mandatory  attendance  at  religious 
services.  Compulsory  chapel,  which  used  to 
be  common  at  Independent  and  private  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  has  now  been  almost 
completely  discontinued  except  at  avowedly 
religious  schools;  It  was  manifestly  offensive 
to  the  concept  of  tolerance.  At  any  public 
Institution  financed  by  public  funds,  it  Is 
manifestly  offensive  also  to  the  United  States 
Constitution.  It  is  genuinely  shocking,  there- 
fore, to  learn  that  the  practice  persists  at  the 
three  official  service  academies.  West  Point. 
Annapolis  and  the  Air  Force  Academy  at 
Colorado  Springs. 

After  trying  vainly  to  persuade  the  Defense 
Department  that  compulsory  worship  Is  as 
un-American  as  an  established  church,  the 
American  Civil  Ubertles  Union  went  to  court 
In  behalf  of  eight  midshipmen  and  cadets 
at  the  service  academies  charging  that  the 
requirement  violates  the  First  Amendment 
and  also,  since  the  cadets  and  midshipmen 
are  candidates  for  commissions  in  the  armed 
forces,  violates  the  constitutional  ban  on  a 
religious  test  "as  a  qualification  for  any  of- 
ficer or  public  trust  under  the  United 
States." 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
written  by  men  whose  parents  and  grand- 
parents had  left  England  In  large  degree  be- 
cause they  were  unwilling  to  worship  In 
accordance  with  the  orthodoxies  and  re- 
quirements of  an  established  church.  They 
made  a  flat  prohibition  against  such  an 
establishment  the  very  first  Item  In  the  first 
article  of  their  Bill  of  Rights  because  they 
had  learned  that  secular  and  religious  au- 
thority must  be  rigorously  separated.  The 
idea  Is  as  old  as  Christianity:  "Render  there- 
fore unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are 
Caesar's;  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are 
God's." 
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"Neither  a  state  nor  the  federal  govern- 
ment," the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  said,  "can  set  up  a  church  .  .  . 
Neither  can  force  nor  Influence  a  person  to 
go  to  or  to  remain  away  from  church  against 
his  will  or  force  him  to  profess  a  belief  or  dis- 
belief in  any  religion."  How  strange  and 
disquieting  It  is  that  the  armed  forces  set 
up  to  safeguard  the  United  States  should 
forget,  or  resist,  this  fundamental  principle. 
It  happens  that  the  suit  to  remind  them  of  it 
was  filed  precisely  on  the  50th  birthday  of 
the  American  Civil  Ubertles  Union.  The 
ACLU  could  have  found  no  more  useful  or 
fitting  way  to  celebrate  a  major  milestone  In 
its  long  service  to  American  freedom. 


I    CAN    NO    LONGER    BUY    TIMBER 
SUPPLY 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  4,  1970 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
amended  version  of  the  National  Forest 
Timber  Supply  Act.  H.R.  12025.  now 
known  as  the  National  Forest  Conserva- 
tion and  Management  Act.  comes  before 
the  House  this  Thursday,  February  5.  As 
one  of  the  many  who  were  originally  in- 
terested in  this  bill.  I  must  now  inform 
my  colleagues  of  the  reasons  why  I  can 
no  longer  support  this  legislation. 

Since  I  represent  an  urban  area  which 
is  beset  by  the  same  housing  ills  that 
plague  most  of  our  cities.  I  believe  that 
every  available  means  should  be  utilized 
to  eliminate  the  factors  which  have  pro- 
duced a  virtual  halt  in  the  building  of 
new  homes.  To  me.  H.R.  12025  appeared 
to  offer  a  solution  to  a  major  aspect  in 
the  problem  of  insufQcient  and  inade- 
quate housing.  If  the  principal  drawback 
to  increased  home  construction  was  the 
lack  of  lumber,  then  H.R.  12025  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  solving  our  hous- 
ing problems. 

However,  since  H.R.  12025  was  intro- 
duced last  year,  several  things  have  con- 
vinced me  that  the  legislation  should  not 
be  enacted  at  this  time: 

First,  the  present  act  does  not  provide 
adequate  safeguards  to  preserve  the  fish, 
wildlife  habitat,  range  forage,  watershed 
protection,  and  recreational  opportuni- 
ties of  our  national  forest  lands.  In  these 
times  of  economic  crisis,  the  fund  created 
by  this  legislation  would  place  the  other 
missions  of  Multiple  Use-Sustained  Yield 
Act  of  1960  at  a  distinct  disadvantage; 

Second,  the  need  for  increased  har- 
vesting at  this  time  does  not  appear  to 
be  justified  in  light  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  now  exporting  more  than  four  billion 
board  feet  of  lumber  annually: 

Third,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  rec- 
ommends deferment  of  the  legislation 
untU  the  President's  Ad  Hoc  Task  Force 
on  Lumber  releases  its  study  on  the  sup- 
ply-demand relationship  in  the  lumber 
industry.  The  Forest  Service  also  hesi- 
tates to  support  the  bill  before  the  results 
of  the  President's  study  are  known;  and. 

Fourth,  it  now  appears  that  much  of 
the  blame  for  the  present  low  level  in 
new  housing  starts  can  be  attributed  to 
the  spiraling  rates  of  financing  and  other 
costs  rather  than  to  a  lack  of  lumber. 
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Therefore,  in  light  of  the  uncertainty 
of  the  impact  of  H  R  12025  on  the  Multi- 
ple Use  Act  of  1960.  and  the  dubious  need 
for  Increased  harvesting  at  this  time.  I 
feel  that  it  is  necessarj-  to  oppose  passage 
of  the  National  Forest  Conservation  and 
Management  Act. 


MEDICAL  CARE  II     MEDICAL  MAN- 
E>OWER    CRISIS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or     NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOVSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav  February  4.  1970 
Mr  ROSENTHAL  Mr  Speaker.  I  in- 
dicated in  vesterdays  Record,  that  I  *iU 
offer  a  series  of  articles  on  the  massive 
cnsis  in  our  medical  care  system  to 
which  the  President  referred  la^t  year. 
In  the  first  article,  the  general  problem 
of  the  crisis  in  medical  care  was  out- 
lined 

The  following  article,  from  the  Medi- 
cal World  News  of  Januai-y  23,  1970.  con- 
siders a  key  aspect  of  the  problem  How 
we  can  make  better  use  of  the  medical 
manpower  we  have  It  discusses  the 
manv  attempts  now  underway  to  create 
new  allied  health  professionals  to  serve 
on  the  medical  care  team 

Particularlv  impressive  is  the  indica- 
tion that  medical  corpsmen— whose  tal- 
ents and  training  has  been  largely  wasted 
until  recentlv— are  now  being  recognized 
both  as  a  source  for  the  medical  team 
Itself  and  as  a  prototype  of  the  kind  of 
medical  worker  which  civilian  institu- 
tions could  also  produce 

The  article  follows 
C*s  Doctors  Aides  Solve  the  Manpower 
Crisis'" 
Thanks  to  the  nauons  acute  und  worsen - 
Ina;  shoruige  of  health  manpower,  the  ex- 
medicaJ  curpsman  l.s  now  ending  a  30-year 
sentenoe  as  physicians  aislst^inl  in  the  fed- 
eral prison  5y^.tem  and  Is  emerging  a^  a  new 
force  to  help  d.xrtors  cope  with  their  bur- 
geoning Kxid   of  patients 

The  sentence'  wasn't  a  literal  one.  of 
course  but  :t  has  taken  several  decades  for 
the  country  s  medical  schix)ls  and  i  rganlza- 
tlons  to  imiuite  U  S  penal  authonues  and 
appreciate  the  large  pool  of  trained  person- 
nel available  through  service  discharges  of 
the  men  popularly  known  as  medic-  Though 
nobodv  underestimates  the  pn.blems  that 
will  be  encountered  m  licensing  and  super- 
vising physicians'  iisl-suints.  more  than  a 
dozeri  medlcaJ  institutions  now  have  train- 
ing programs  in  operation  or  .ire  about  to 
inaugurate  them 

The  young  man  on  the  left  m  this  week's 
cover  photograph  is  Paul  Snyder  an  .\ir 
Force  surgical  technician  from  1957  to  1969. 
who  moonlighted  at  civilian  hospitals  near 
his  b.ise«  Given  addlUi'nal  training  after 
his  di.sfharge  he  has  adapted  his  mUlUiry 
medical  knowledge  and  skills  to  civilian 
health  cjkre  Now,  as  a  Medex  he  serves  w  ex- 
tend the  capibihties  of  general  practitioner 
Kenneth  Pershall  in  CXhello    'W.ishlngton 

Conceived  .ind  directed  by  Dr  Richard  A 
Smith  associate  professor  of  preventive  med- 
icine at  the  University  of  Washington  s  med- 
ical school  in  Seattle,  the  Medex  program  Is 
one  of  the  soluuons  being  deve;.>ped  across 
the  country  to  help  alleviate  the  health 
manpower  shortage  Like  several  others.  It 
is  designed  to  make  use  of  the  pof^l  of  trained 
corpsmen  who  leave  the  Arme<l  Forces  each 
year,    up    to    30.000    by    National    Research 
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Counal  estimate  Unlike  the  others  it  has  a 
unique  n.njiie  ft-c  boUi  the  program  and  Its 
trainees  Medex  is  both  singular  and  plur.il 
a  title  and  a  form  of  address  Dr  Smith 
coined  It  Uj  express  the  physlcUui  s  extension 
concept  It  has  Uie  advantage  of  sounding 
famllKir  to  the  ex-medlcs 

The  first  class  of  15  carefully  selected 
Medex  trainees  completed  the  InltUl  three- 
month  pericxl  of  university  tr.umng  In  mid- 
September  Now  they  are  In  their  preceptor- 
ship  phase  e-ach  wuh  a  rural  GP  who  Is  com- 
nuited  to  hiring  the  Medex  on  successful 
completion  of  his  training 

Dr      Richard      Bunch       who     shares     Dr 
Pershalls  practice  and  also  employs  a  Medex. 
tells   MWN      'While   still   In   their   precepu.r- 
shlps   these   fellows   are   treating,    under   our 
general  supervision,  children's  upper  respira- 
tory   infections,    lacerations    and     moderate 
traumas    and  replacing  one  of  us  m  surgery 
where  normally  two  d.x-tors  are  needed   When 
they  ve  finished   their  break-in  period  with 
us.  I  estimate  well  each  be  able  to  take  care 
of    '20   additional    patients    per   day   '    Medex 
Snyder  luid  his  cohort  John  Bc'.z  earn  $5  400 
puis  $500  per  year  for  each  dependent  child 
to    a    maximum    of    three     Drs     Bunch    ivnd 
Pershall    plan    to    pay    salaries   substantially 
higher  than  that  when  training  Is  complete 
"Mv  concerns  In  starting  this  program  were 
twofold."  says   Dr    Smith      First,   we   are   In 
a    crisis    in    health    manpower    already— its 
not  coming    Its  here,   and  Us  going   to  get 
worse     Second.    I    was    concerned    that    this 
huge  pool  of  medically  trained  men  was  not 
being    used     These    guys    have    had    perhaps 
$25000   invested    In    their    training,   and    its 
usually  lost    Some  excorpsmen  have    among 
other   things    as   many   as   70   hours  of   pre- 
ventive  medicine    anywhere   from   70  to   130 
hours  of  anatomy  and  physiology.  70  to  180 
hours   of    medicine    and   surgery     92    to    190 
hours  of  pharmacology,  advanced  on-the-job 
training    in    outpatient     clinics.    on-the.Job 
trainlnk;  in  general  medicine    anywhere  from 
120  to  200  hours  of   trauma    minor   surgery 
and  field  surgery,  perhaps  40  hours  of  emer- 
gency-room on-the-job  training    another  80 
hours    of     on-the-job     training     In     general 
surgery   40  hours  In  orthopedics.  98  hours  In 
surgical  procedures.  30  to  55  hours  m  micro- 
biology and  laboratory  medicine  ' 

Last  July.  HEW  Secret.iry  Finch  and  his 
newlv  appointed  asslstaiu  secreuiry  for 
health  and  scientific  afTairs  Dr  Rogers  Ege- 
berg  warned  of  an  impeding  breakdown  In 
the  deltverv  of  health  care  Among  the  steps 
they  took  to  help  alleviate  the  manpower 
shortage  was  the  establishment  of  an  Office 
of  New  Careers  with  the  U'p  priority  of  de- 
veloping programs  for  returning  Vietnam 
medical  corpsmen  Recently.  Dr  Egeberg 
noted  in  a  HEW  memorandum  that  some  60 
of  medics  leaving  the  Armed  Forces  are  In- 
terested In  getting  additional  education  to 
qualify  for  civilian  Jobs  In  health  care  and 
that  about  15  are  already  qualified  U>  move 
rlt;ht  into  civilian  Jobs  In  medicine 

Organized  medicine,  too.  Is  stepping;  Into 
the  health  manpower  breach  On  Decem- 
ber 20.  the  Committee  on  Emerging  Health 
Manpower  of  the  AMA  s  Council  on  Health 
Manpower  held  a  meeting  of  a  dozen  directors 
of  training  programs  for  various  kinds  of 
physicians'  assistants  to  discuss  their  pro- 
grams In  the  light  of  a  set  of  guidelines  for 
development  of  new  health  occupations 
adopted  on  December  2  In  Denver  by  the 
House  of  Deleg.ites  The  unusually  smooth 
Course  of  the  meeting  showed  the 
participants  want  to  press  ahead  with  a  co- 
operative program  to  clarify  and  classify  the 
roles  of  the  new  kinds  of  physicians'  assist- 
ants, the  educational  levels  desired,  and 
the  need  for  certification  licensure,  or 
changes  in  medical  practice  acts 

In  the  morning  session  I  thought  that 
the  whole  thing  could  blow  up  m  our  faces.' 
says  the  AMA  committees  chairman  Dr 
Thomas  C    Points  of  the  University  of  Okla- 
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homa  Medical  Center.  Oklahamo  City.  'But 
I  felt  that  everyone  agreed  the  guidelines 
were  essential  and  they  were  all  willing  to 
work  with  them  so  that  we  can  really  get 
some  coordinated  programs  going   " 

Dr  Paul  J  Sanazaro.  director  of  HEWs 
National  Center  tor  Health  Services  Research 
and  Development,  agrees  Everyone  seemed 
to  agree  es.sentially  on  what  needs  to  be  done, 
and  on  the  importance  o(  bietung  it  done, 
and  there  was  no  defensiveness  The  meet- 
ing reflected  a  spirit  of  Inlilailve  In  the 
AM.\.  and  responsiveness  to  many  develop- 
ments m  the  country  Initiated  under  differ- 
ent auspices  and  dltTerent  assumptions  In- 
corp<jratlng  the  new  professional  assistants 
may  turn  out  much  smoother  than  we  might 
ha-.e  expected  The  AMA  staff  Is  able  and 
committed  and  has  full  support  Internally 
and  externally  " 

When  the  program  directors  return  their 
course  descriptions  to  the  AMA  committee 
in  mid-February  the  concept  approved  by 
the  committee  will  be  passed  on  to  the  full 
He.ath  Manpower  Council  If  approved  there. 
It  goes  to  the  Council  on  Medical  Education, 
which  win  lay  down  the  essentials  for  an  ac- 
creditation program  After  that,  it  will  go  to 
the  House  of  Delegates  for  acceptance — the 
St  iff  hopes  by  next  fall's  clinical  convention 
The  new  types  of  health  professionals  are 
being  trained  In  some  20  progriuns  at  as 
many  Institutions  No  one  Is  certain  Just 
how  many  there  are.  because  some  are  being 
carried  on  Informally  with  only  one  or  two 
trainees  Besides  Medex  and  the  Duke  Uni- 
versity physicians  assistant  program 
1  MWN  Feb  23.  '68  i  which  now  has  29  grad- 
uates helping  to  relieve  overburdened  doc- 
tors,   the   major    programs   are: 

Cleveland  Clinic  Hospital  Is  training  "clin- 
ical corp.smen"  in  a  one-year  program,  ac- 
cepting applicants  with  two  years'  military 
or  civilian  experience 

Alderson-Broaddus  College.  Phillppl. 
W  Va  ,  trains  physicians'  assistants  in  a 
four-vear  baccalaureate  program  offered  to 
qualified  high  school  graduates 

University  of  Colorado  Medical  Center  Is 
training  "child  health  associates  "  The 
three-year  program  includes  two  years  of 
academic  training  and  a  year's  Internship: 
applicants  must  have  two  years  of  college. 
The  university  also  trains  pediatric  nurse- 
practitioners  in  an  interuslve  four-month 
progr.im  of  theory  and  practice  of  pediatrics, 
offered  \.o  graduate  nurses 

B^iwman  Gray  Schot)l  of  Medicine  also 
trains  "child  health  .isslstants"  In  a  two- 
year  program  .Applicants  with  two  years  of 
college  or  ex-corpsmen  with  adequate  train- 
ing, are  .iccepted 

Pacific  Medical  Center  operates  a  two-year 
program  training  orthopedic  assistants,  in- 
volving City  College  of  San  Francisco  and 
eight  hospitals. 

Grady  Memorial  Hospital  In  Atlanta  trains 
medical    specialty    assistants"    to    work    in 
medical    and    coronary   Intensive   care   units. 
The  two-year  program  accepts  former  corps- 
men  with  two  years'  experience 

Baylor  College  of  Medicine  trains  ophthal- 
mic assistants  In  an  eight-week  course  for 
tr.iinees  with  two  years  of  college  preferred. 
Emory  University  School  of  Medicine  gives 
ail"  thesia  assLstants  a  21 -month  master's 
d"^ree  program 

University  of  Pittsburgh  trains  emergency 
medical   technicians  In  a  one-year  program. 
Ohio  State  University  educates  emergency 
medical  technicians 

Four  more  programs  are  m  prepexatlon: 
University    of    Kentucky    School   of   Allied 
Ht-alth    Professions    plans    to    train    clinical 
assi  dates 

Brooklyn-Cumberland  Medical  Center  will 
tram  physicians'  assistants 

Oklahoma    State    Unlvers-lty    Is    preparing 
to  train  medical  care  technicians 

University  of  Colorado  plans  to  train  phy- 
sician associates  in  anesthesia. 
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Not  all  physicians  are  convinced  that  such 
training  programs  are  the  answer.  One  Is 
Tulane  University  professor  of  medicine 
George  Burch  He  tells  MWN:  "If  I  get  sick. 
I  don't  want  any  physician's  Eisslstant  tak- 
ing care  of  me.  I  want  a  fully  trained  doctor. 
The  errors  made  by  the  legions  of  aides  from 
RNs  to  electronics  specialists  are  legion.  Cer- 
tainly we  need  these  people,  but  we  need 
doctors  much  more  The  training  programs 
now  being  put  forward  are  simply  no  sub- 
stitute for  the  additional  medical  schools 
we  sorely  need." 

The  nursing  profession  also  shows  less 
than  eager  enthusiasm  for  the  new  doctors' 
aide  training  courses.  Says  Eileen  Jacobl. 
RN.  Ed  D.  associate  executive  director  of  the 
American  Nurses'  Association:  "Baccalaure- 
ate and  graduate  education  in  nursing  pre- 
pares nurses  at  a  highly  professional  level, 
but  one  of  the  complaints  the  ANA  often 
hears  from  Its  membership  is  that  highly 
qualified  nurses  are  often  not  allowed  to 
function  at  the  level  for  which  they  have 
been  prepared  Why  can't  we  utilize  the  ex- 
isting nurse  talent  to  meet  patient  health 
needs  that  are  now  unmet?  Because  the 
physician,  although  often  in  need  of  such 
assistance.  Is  unwilling  to  allow  the  nurse 
to  assume  other  than  her  traditional  role." 

The  variety  of  titles  for  the  new  profes- 
sionals sometimes  accurately  reflects  the 
skill  that  is  being  taught,  notably  In  the 
specialty  assistants.  The  others  reflect  mostly 
the  private  preferences  of  program  directors. 
Nearly  all  those  InvoUed  agree  that  deciding 
on  uniform  titles  for  people  "with  equivalent 
training  Is  essential  to  getting  the  new 
health  professions  recognized  and  under- 
stood by  the  medical  profession  and  the  pub- 
lic. "I  keep  harping  on  Medical  Care  Tech- 
nician." says  committee  chairman  Tom 
Points  But  others  think  that  "technician" 
suggests  a  lower  level  of  training  than  the 
type  of  professional  they  are  developing, 
who  is  feen  by  a  number  of  proponents  as 
being  on  a  level  between  a  doctor  and  a 
nurse  One  suggestion  that  apjjears  to  be 
gaming  favor  Is  the  use  of  "clinical  assist- 
ant"  for  those  with  training  at  the  two-year, 
or  Junior  college,  level  and  "clinical  asso- 
ciate" for  those  with  baccalaureate  degrees. 

"I  think  this  is  one  of  our  problems."  says 
Dr  Points,  "someone  with  two  years  of  train- 
ing being  put  in  at  a  level  between  gradu- 
ates of  four-year  and  seven-year  medical 
courses.  What  do  you  call  them?" 

The  optimum  levels  of  education  for  the 
physicians'  assistants  Is  one  of  the  ques- 
tions most  in  need  of  clarification  All  those 
Involved  in  the  training  programs  agree  that 
as  much  flexibility  .is  possible  should  be 
built  into  them,  to  provide  both  vertical  and 
horizontal  mobility.  Dr.  T  F  "Bud"  Zim- 
merman, director  of  the  AMA's  department 
of  health  manpower,  feels  that  the  new  phy- 
slclan-supporl  personnel  should  cover  a 
spectrum  irom  generulist  to  specialist,  and 
from  the  on-the-job  training  level  of  edu- 
cation to  the  post-baccalaureate  level. 

Dr.  D  Robert  Howard,  director  of  the  Duke 
University  program,  sees  a  three-level  range: 
on-the-job  training.  Junior  college,  and 
senior  college  "Above  that,"  he  points  out, 
"your  upward  mobility  would  be  into  medi- 
cal school  "  But  he  cautions  that  students 
with  the  capability  to  qualify  for  medical 
school  might  be  poor  choices  for  physician's 
assistant  training  "They're  not  going  to  get 
enough  Job  siiiisfacilon  or  ego  satisfaction 
In  doing  the  type  of  work  that  a  physician 
will  delegate   " 

Delegation  by  a  physician  Is  the  key  to 
all  the  new  concepts  of  physicians'  assist- 
ants. Even  though  an  excorpsman  may  have 
been  wh.it  the  military  services  call  an  in- 
dependent duty  operator  who  functioned  as 
the  only  "doctor  "  for  many  miles,  as  do  Spe- 
cial Forces  medics  or  the  Air  Force's  remote- 
station  medical  technicians,  almost  no  one 
contemplates  their  serving  Independently  in 
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civilian  health  care.  Nevertheless,  the  assist- 
ant can  work  apart  from  the  physician  so 
long  as  they  are  In  contact  by  telephone  or 
two-way  radio. 

The  Medex  program,  for  Instance,  provides 
two-way  radio  equipment  for  each  physician- 
Medex  team.  The  Medex,  like  the  physician 
he  works  with,  is  on  call  24  hours  a  day.  This 
can  be  especially  useful  If  two  emergencies 
shoula  happen  simultaneously  or  nearly  so. 
"I  thought  this  was  a  rare  thing  in  general 
practice."  says  Dr.  Smith.  "But  I  discussed 
It  at  the  state  medical  association.  I  said, 
'What  happens  in  that  rare  instance  when 
you  have  an  acute  traumatic  injury  in  your 
office  and  another  patient  has  a  massive 
coronary  on  the  other  side  of  town  and  can't 
be  moved?  Your  Medex  can  go  over  there 
and  talk  to  you  from  the  bedside.'  One  doc- 
tor raised  his  hand:  "That's  not  a  rare  oc- 
currence.' he  said.  'It  happened  to  me  three 
times  last  week.'  " 

But  even  under  the  supervision  of  a 
physician,  this  kind  of  service  presents  del- 
icate legal  problems,  and  most  authorities 
believe  that  state  medical  practice  acts  will 
have  to  be  modified  to  allow  for  the  use  of 
physicians'  assistants.  There  are  a  few  states 
like  Oklahoma  which  happen  to  have  a  di- 
rect statement  In  their  medical  practice  law 
referring  to  physicians'  assistants.  Dr.  Points 
explains,  "That  presents  the  least  difficulty. 
But  to  the  extent  that  they  aren't  explicit. 
the  feeling  is  that  medical  practice  laws  will 
need  to  be  modified  In  time.  It's  difficult  to 
talk  about  a  model  law  now.  because  we 
don't  yet  have  enough  experience  on  a  large 
scale." 

"Four  states  have  already  enacted  legisla- 
tive changes,  and  most  of  the  others  are  In 
the  process  of  making  changes,"  says  Duke's 
Bob  Howard.  "We  have  a  committee  working 
on  changes  we  feel  would  be  desirable  here 
In  North  Carolina.  Our  draft  reads  pretty 
much  the  same  as  the  others;  it  makes  an 
exception  to  the  medical  practice  law  for 
any  act  or  acts  performed  at  the  direction 
and  under  the  supervision  of  a  licensed 
physician  by  a  person  currently  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  as  one 
qualified  to  function  as  a  physician's  as- 
sistant." However,  he  points  out,  "you  can 
also  change  medical  law  by  custom  and  us- 
age. In  this  state  we're  almost  to  the  point 
now  where  formal  legislative  changes  aren't 
really  necessary,  because  we  can  say  that 
having  physicians'  assistants  is  already  cus- 
tom and  usage  here." 

Whether  former  military  corpsmen  will 
continue  to  be  the  main  pool  from  which 
physicians'  assistants  will  be  drawn  is  an 
open  question.  The  AMA's  Dr.  Points  doubts 
that  30,000  medics  are,  in  fact,  being  dis- 
charged yearly.  "When  we  analyzed  this  at 
Oklahoma  State,  we  found  that  there  are 
several  levels  of  training  in  the  military. 
That  30.000  figure  Includes  the  lowest  level 
of  aldman.  The  man  we're  talking  about  us- 
ing Is  the  independent  duty  operator,  and 
I  doubt  there  are  more  than  10.000  of  them." 

"I  think  they  will  constitute  the  main 
source  of  manpower."  says  Dr.  Howard. 
"There's  not  much  of  a  pool  of  males  out- 
side this  one.  which  we're  emphasizing,  al- 
though we  are  not  limiting  our  program  to 
men.  But  it's  hard  to  get  women  who  are 
willing  to  work  the  hours  these  people  work. 
If  they're  going  to  be  effective  as  physicians' 
assistants,  they've  got  to  work  the  same 
hours  the  physician  is  working.  The  women 
we  have  in  the  program — and  this  is  an  ad- 
vantage of  taking  only  experienced  jeople 
in  this  kind  of  project — have  already  demon- 
strated that  they're  willing  to  make  that 
kind  of  career  commitment." 

"My  impression  is  that  a  male  labor  force 
Is  more  stable."  says  the  AMA's  Bud  Zim- 
merman. "One  of  the  problems  In  the  allied 
health  professions  up  to  now  Is  that  they  are 
quite  female-oriented,  and  because  women 
get  married  and  have  children,  they  tend  to 
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be  sort  of  in  and  out  of  the  work  picture.  So 
greater  male  Involvement  In  these  profes- 
sions will  eventually  mean  a  labor  force  that's 
more  stable." 

But  Dr.  Points  has  reservations.  "I  think 
we've  overworked  the  Idea  of  the  discharged 
medical  corpsman  as  the  answer  to  every- 
thing." he  says.  "The  idea  is  to  get  the  edu- 
cational system  to  do  the  same  thing  the 
military  has  done.  I  can  see  these  programs 
training  corpsmen  outside  the  military.  In 
fact,  I  can  see  the  military  recruiting  them 
into  the  service  after  they  have  a  baccalau- 
reate degree,  when  they  wouldn't  need  much 
more  training." 

RecrtUting  former  medics  has  been  ap- 
proached in  a  number  of  ways.  The  methods 
used  by  the  Duke  and  Medex  programs  have 
probably  been  most  successful.  "The  secret 
is  using  the  servicemen's  newspapers,"  says 
Dr.  Howard.  "We  just  send  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Forces  Times  an  announcement 
when  we  have  openings.  They  run  the  infor- 
mation in  their  educational  supplemental, 
and  the  inquiries  come  pouring  in."  For  this 
year's  class  of  40  trainees,  Duke  received 
3.500  inquiries.  500  applications. 

Dr.  Smith  used  a  more  personal  approach. 
"We  went  to  a  number  of  military  installa- 
tions where  there  were  corpsmen  and  got  in 
touch  with  a  few  key  people.  We  s{>elled  out 
the  requirements  for  selection.  Basically, 
they  were  that  a  man  be  getting  out  of  the 
service  by  last  June,  and  that  he  and  his 
family  be  willing  to  live  and  work  in  a  rural 
area.  We  soon  had  an  Informal  communica- 
tions network  stretching  from  Vietnam  to 
West  Germany,  and  applications  poured  in  " 
Altoona  (Pa.)  Hospital  officials  began  at 
a  nearby  military  hospital  Project  Transition 
office,  the  Defense  Department's  program  to 
help  place  men  leaving  the  service  in  civilian 
Jobs.  The  hospital's  representative  obtained 
information  on  medical  i>ersonnel  about  to 
leave  the  service.  He  visited  two  Army  hos- 
pitals and  one  Navy  Installation,  wrote  to  a 
number  of  others,  and  had  posters  distrib- 
uted at  a  number  of  bases.  The  hospital 
received  60  Inquiries  in  as  many  days  from 
corpsmen  ■who  hoped  to  stay  in  medicine. 
Joseph  Donovan,  executive  director  of  the 
Santa  Clara  County  i  Calif,  i  Medical  Soci- 
ety, has  had  most  success  by  using  press, 
radio,  and  TV  advertising  to  inform  corps- 
men  and  their  families  of  opportunities  for 
training. 

Placing  the  graduates  Is  easier  than  re- 
cruiting them.  Dr.  Smith  chose  employers  for 
his  Medex  trainees  before  he  selected  candi- 
dates After  both  groups  were  selected  and 
had  met  each  other,  physicians  and  Medex 
were  carefully  matched — even  the  compati- 
bilities of  their  wives  were  considered  Each 
physician  preceptor  is  training  his  Medex 
for  his  own  practice.  Salaries  are  to  range 
between  $8,000  and  $12,000  a  year  depending 
on  the  practice. 

The  Duke  graduates,  too.  are  spoken  for. 
"They  all  have  Jobs  long  before  they  gel 
out,"  says  I>r.  Ho"ward.  "People  start  clamor- 
ing for  them  too  early,  as  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned." Of  the  29  graduates.  14  .-ire  work- 
ing at  the  medical  center  (largely  so  that 
their  training  can  be  evaluated),  and  15 
are  with  physicians  in  private  practice 

Results,  so  far.  are  encouraging.  "At  this 
point  they've  exceeded  our  expectations." 
sa>-s  Seattle's  Dr.  Smith.  "Some  patients 
come  in  and  ask  to  see  the  Medex,  or  call 
to  make  an  appointment  to  see  him.  When 
they  have  a  minor  complaint,  they  don't 
want  to  bother  the  busy  doctor.  One  thing 
that  really  got  to  me  was  a  little  notice  put 
into  a  local  paper  in  eastern  Washington  by 
a  woman  who  had  Just  gotten  out  of  the 
hospital.  She  wanted  to  thank  the  staff  of 
the  hospital  and  most  especially  Dr.  X  and 
Medex  Y.  To  those  of  us  on  the  staff  that 
was  very  significant.  It  meant  the  Medex  Is 
recognized  as  an  Integral  part  of  that  medi- 
cal team." 
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FIGHT  OVER   THE   NATIONAL 
FXDRESTS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  TWE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  4.  1970 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  of  the 
Nations  great  newspapers  today  have 
raised  strong  editorial  objections  to  H  R 
12025.  the  proposed  National  Forest 
Timber  Conservation  and  Management 
Act.  which  the  Hou^e  is  scheduled  to  con- 
sider on  Thursday.  Februarj-  5. 

The  New  York  Times  says  the  proposed 
act  would  allow  the  "great  tracts  of  na- 
tionally owned  timberland  to  be  sub- 
jected to  heavy  cutting  pressure  in  con- 
travention of  established  Forest  Seruce 
practices  " 

The  Washington  Post  points  out  that 
vital  information  on  tunber  supplies  Is 
not  available  at  this  time  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  and  suggests  that  at  the 
very  least  a  vote  should  not  come  untU 
this  information  is  available  The  infor- 
mation in  question  is  the  report  and 
recommendations  of  the  President's  task 
force  on  housing  and  timber  needs. 

What  IS  the  issue  facing  the  House' 

The  Washington  Post: 

Congress  is  facing  ar.  early  test  of  its  con- 
ce.'n  over  protection  of  the  environment. 

The  New  York  Times : 

If  Congress  is  as  dedicated  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  environment  as  Its  spokesmen 
daily  sav  It  Is,  it  will  defeat  this  bid  for 
preferential  treatment  of  a  single  commercial 
interest  at  the  expense  of  the  national 
interests 

I  insert  the  texts  of  the  two  editorials 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
I  Prom    the   Washington   Post.   Feb    4.    1970) 
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Congress  Is  facing  an  early  test  of  Its  con- 
cern over  protection  of  the  en. Ironment  The 
House  has  before  It  a  national  Umber  supply 
bill  which,  many  conservation  groups  beheve. 
would  raid  the  national  forest.-;  In  an  effort 
to  reduce  lumber  prices  The  measure  was 
approved  bv  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee at  the  behest  of  the  home  builders  and 
the  timber  industry  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
growing  and  cutting  of  timber  to  sustain 
expanded  h.->me  construcUon  But  conser-.a- 
tionlsts  fear  that  it  will  intensify  the  pres- 
sure on  the  national  forests  with  grave  con- 
sequences to  watersheds,  wildlife,  human 
recreation  and  the  ultimate  supply  of  timber 
Itself 

The  motive  behind  the  bill  is  undoubtedly 
a  worthy  one  It  recogniaes  that  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  supply  of  timber  will  be 
needed  in  the  years  ahead  to  support  a  larger 
housing  Industry  a.nd  other  essential  build- 
ing and  seeki  to  intensify  use  of  the  national 
forests  for  this  purpose  The  country  Is  still 
growing  timber  a  little  faster  than  It  Is  being 
cut.  but  experts  expect  the  cutting  rate  to 
exceed  the  growing  rate  within  a  few  years, 
and  not  much  Is  being  done  about  it  At  least 
5  million  acres  of  national  forest  land  ought 
to  be  replanted  and  13  million  additional 
acres  need  improvement  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other It  IS  esnma'ed  that  »200  million  pT 
year  is  needed  to  bring  these  forests  intcj  full 
production  under  the  approved  multiple-use. 
sustained-yield  policy  now  followed  by  the 
Forest  Ser-.  ice.  but  less  than  half  that  sum 
Is  available 

Almost  evervone  seems  to  be  in  agreement 
that    rehabilitation    of   the   national    forests 
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should  no  longer  be  delayed  But  there  the 
agreement  ends  The  conservationists  fear 
that,  even  though  larger  outlays  for  plant- 
ing stand-improvement  and  so  forth  are 
contemplated  in  the  bill  before  the  House. 
It  would  lead  to  intensified  cutting  too  soon. 
Sponsors  of  the  bill  insist  that  It  would  give 
no  new  authority  to  the  Forest  Service,  that 
multiple  use  would  be  retained  and  land 
management  improved,  and  that  cutung 
would  not  be  stepped  up  until  Justified  by 
additional  planting  But  Section  7  of  the 
bill  seems  to  authorize  new  programs, 
heavier  cutting  and  revision  of  the  rotaUon 
rate  in  timber  growing  which  many  regard 
as  incompatible  with  sound  forest  manage- 
ment 

The  House  should  know  what  it  is  doing 
before  it  ventures  Into  this  quagmire  It  Is 
true  that  the  Agriculture  Committee  sub- 
stantially Improved  the  bill,  but  ambiguity 
remains  The  least  that  can  be  asked  Is  that 
Congress  wait  for  the  recommendations  of 
the  Presidents  task  force  on  housing  and 
timber  needs  It  Is  said  that  the  report  of 
the  task  force  has  been  completed  and  Is  un- 
der scrutiny  by  department  heads  before 
t)eing  sent  to  Capitol  Hill 

The  Issue  is  not  merely  one  of  providing 
new  timber  supplies,  vital  though  that  ob- 
jective is  Since  any  change  of  policy  In  the 
national  forests  will  have  an  impact  upon 
recreation,  grazing,  water  supply  and  the 
environment  as  a  whole,  it  must  be  scruti- 
nized from  the  viewpoint  of  the  general  wel- 
fare If  this  requires  a  good  deal  of  time,  a 
proper  start  could  be  made  by  providing 
more  funds  for  improvement  of  the  forests, 
while  leaving  the  controversial  problem  of 
cutting  more  timber  until  the  new  growth 
Is  under  way, 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb   4.  1970| 
Whosi  FoarsT  PaiMrvAf 

A  projected  raid  on  the  national  forests, 
up  for  vote  In  the  House  this  week.  Is  remi- 
niscent In  some  ways  of  the  "lumber  baron" 
days  of  the  nineteenth  century— though 
mtich  more  subtle  The  so-called  National 
Timber  Supply  Act  would  allow  these  great 
tracts  of  nationally  owned  timberland  to  be 
subjected  to  heavy  cutting  pressure  In  con- 
travention of  established  Forest  Service 
practices  and  in  disregard  of  long-range  con- 
servation alms 

By  makins!  maximum  yield  the  prime  con- 
siderallun  in  logging,  the  national  forests, 
ty.e  House  measure  would  destroy  the  prin- 
ciple of  balanced— or  multiple — use  Besides 
pr  >v!ding  timber,  as  they  should  within  rea- 
son these  public  preserves  play  a  vital  role 
in  protecting  watersheds,  supporting  fish 
and  wildlife  and  providing  vast  recreational 
opportunities  that  would  be  seriously  dam- 
aged by  this  dangerous  proposal  Of  the  97 
million  acres  that  would  be  opened  up  to 
high  yield  forestry  an  estimated  6  to  8 
million  acres  of  po'en'lal  addlMon  to  the  n.n- 
tional  wilderness  system  would  be  lost  for- 
ever 

If  Congress  Is  as  dedicated  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  environment  as  its  spokesmen 
dally  say  it  is.  It  will  defeat  thl.s  bid  for 
preferential  treatment  of  a  single  commer- 
cial interest  at  the  expen.^e  of  the  national 
Interests 
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tee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  later 
the  House  itself,  endorsed  this  proposal. 
One  of  the  arguments  advanced  at  that 
time  was  an  allegation  that  coins  of  value 
are  no  longer  being  minted  in  other 
countries  and  that  the  use  of  silver,  even 
for  commemorative  purposes,  is  a  thing 

of  the  past. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speak- 
er that  the  Vatican  City  is  issuing  a  500- 
lire  coin  in  silver  commemorating  Pope 
Paul  VI.  His  Image  appears  on  the  coin. 
Although  the  information  we  have  does 
not  say  so  specifically.  I  assume  that  this 
is  similar  to  previous  issues  by  the  Vat- 
ican of  500-llre  coins  which  have  had  a 
fineness  of  835  silver  and  165  copper  with 
a  gross  weight  of  11  grams.  In  1967  a  pre- 
vious issue  of  this  denominaUon  was 
minted  and  110.000  coins  were  struck. 

Furthermore,  the  African  Republic  of 
Guinea  has  issued  four  silver  coins  In 
1969  in  honor  of  Martin  Luther  King. 
John  F  and  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  the 
moon  landing,  and  the  1972  Olympics. 
The  denominations  are  100.  200.  250.  and 
500  Guinea  francs.  These  coins  are  being 
offered  to  the  American  public  through 
coin  dealers. 

There  are  many  other  instances  of  sil- 
ver coins  being  offered  throughout  the 
world  and  I  intend  to  bring  them  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  in  the  next  few- 
days 


JEFFERSON.  LINCOLN,  FIOOSEVELT— 
ALL  WHITE  SUPREMACISTS 
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HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

or    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  4.  1970 

Mr  McCLURE  Mr  Speaker,  last  year 
the  Treasury  Department  recommended 
the  removal  of  all  silver  from  our  coin- 
age  Unfortunately,  the  House  Commit- 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LCtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  4.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  loud  protests  from  the  leftists  over 
remarks  attributed  to  the  latest  Supreme 
Court  nominee. 

Despite  his  current  crawling  recanta- 
tion, it  seems  clear  that  at  one  time  he 
recognized  and  publicly  stated  his  views 
on  racial  separation— that  is  before  the 
Warren  court  amended  the  Constitution 
in  1954. 

Perhaps  it  is  well  to  point  out  a  little 
truth  at  this  time.  White  supremacists 
are  in  good  company. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  author  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  father  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  wrote  in  his  auto- 
biography that  "the  two  races  equally 
free  cannot  live  in  the  same  govern- 
ment'—a  thought  which  was  censored 
when  the  first  part  of  the  same  sentence 
was  carved  in  the  Jefferson  Memorial 
here  in  Washington. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  the  great  emanci- 
pator and  father  of  the  Republican  Party, 
whose  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  a 
political  appeasement  of  the  radical  Re- 
publicans and.  by  its  own  terms,  freed 
no  one.  consistently  held  that  inherent 
differences  would  "forever  forbid  the  two 
races  living  together  on  terms  of  social 
and  political  equality  " 

We  are  Indebted  to  David  Lawrence  for 
reminding  us  of  the  truth  at  this  partic- 
ular time,  and  for  his  query  as  to  whether 
either  Jefferson  or  Ijncoln  was  so  un- 
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American  that  he  should  not  hold  a  po- 
sition of  high  trust  in  his  Government. 
I  include  the  Lawrence  editorial  in  my 
remarks : 
What  Presibents  Once  Said   About  Racial 

EaUALITY 

( By  David  Lawrence) 

The  controversy  recently  about  Judge  O. 
Harrold  Carswell's  speech  which  he  made  In 
1948  In  favor  of  segregation — six  years  before 
the  Supreme  Court  ordered  desegregation 
In  the  public  schools — prompts  a  re-examl- 
natlon  of  Just  what  was  said  in  public 
speeches  and  In  utterances  of  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  on  the  general  subject  of 
racial  equality  prior  to  the  Court's  ruling 
In  1954.  Here  are  some  extracts: 

Thomas  Jefferson,  In  a  letter  to  Francois 
Jean  de  Chastelleux  on  June  7,  1785: 

"I  have  supposed  the  black  man.  In  his 
present  state,  might  not  be  in  body  and 
mind  equal  to  the  white  man;  but  It  would 
be  hazardous  to  affirm  that,  equally  culti- 
vated for  a  few  generations,  he  would  not  be- 
come so." 

Jefferson's  Autobiography,  published  in 
1821: 

"Nothing  is  more  certainly  written  in  the 
book  of  fate  than  that  these  people  are  to 
be  free;  nor  is  it  less  certain  that  the  two 
races  equally  free,  cannot  live  In  the  same 
government.  Nature,  habit,  opinion  have 
drawn  Indelible  lines  of  distinction  between 
them." 

Abraham  Lincoln,  In  a  speech  at  Ottawa, 
111.,  on  Aug.  21.  1858: 

"I  have  no  purpose  to  introduce  political 
and  social  equality  between  the  white  and 
the  black  races.  'There  Is  a  physical  differ- 
ence between  the  two.  which  in  my  Judg- 
ment will  probably  forever  forbid  their  liv- 
ing together  upon  the  footing  of  perfect 
equality,  and  inasmuch  as  it  becomes  a 
necessity  that  there  must  be  a  difference,  I. 
as  well  as  Judge  Douglas,  am  In  favor  of  the 
race  to  which  I  belong  having  the  superior 
position. 

"I  have  never  said  anything  to  the  con- 
trary, but  I  hold  that  notwithstanding  all 
this,  there  Is  no  reason  In  the  world  why  the 
Negro  Is  not  entitled  to  all  the  natural  rights 
enumerated  In  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, the  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  I  hold  that  he  is  as  much 
entitled  to  these  as  the  white  man.  I  agree 
with  Judge  Douglas,  he  is  not  my  equal  In 
many  respects — certainly  not  in  color,  per- 
haps not  In  moral  or  Intellectual  endow- 
ment But  in  the  right  to  eat  the  bread, 
without  leave  of  anybody  else,  which  his 
own  hand  earns,  he  is  my  equal  and  the 
equal  of  Judge  Douglas,  and  the  equal  of 
every  living  man." 

Abraham  Lincoln.  In  a  speech  at  Charles- 
ton. Ill  .  on  Sept   18,  1858: 

"I  will  say  then  that  I  am  not.  nor  ever 
have  been  In  favor  of  bringing  about  In  any 
way  the  social  and  political  equality  of  the 
white  and  black  races — that  I  am  not  nor 
ever  have  been  in  favor  of  making  voters  or 
Jurors  of  Negroes,  nor  of  qualifying  them  to 
hold  office,  nor  to  Intermarry  with  white 
people:  and  I  will  say  In  addition  to  this 
that  there  Is  a  physical  difference  between 
the  white  and  black  races  which  I  believe 
will  forever  forbid  the  two  races  living  to- 
gether on  terms  of  social  and  political  equal- 
ity. And  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  so  live, 
while  they  do  remain  together  there  must 
be  the  position  of  superior  and  inferior,  and 
I  as  much  as  any  other  man  am  In  favor  of 
having  the  superior  position  assigned  to  the 
white  race.  .  .  . 

"I  will  add  to  this  that  I  have  never  seen 
to  my  knowledge  a  man,  woman  or  child  who 
was  In  favor  of  producing  a  perfect  equality, 
social  and  political,  between  Negroes  and 
white  men." 
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Theodore  Roosevelt,  In  his  Seventh  Annual 
Message  to  Congress  on  Dec.  3,  1907: 

"Our  aim  is  to  recognize  what  Lincoln 
pointed  out:  The  fact  that  there  are  some 
respects  In  which  men  are  obviously  not 
equal:  but  also  to  Insist  that  there  should 
be  an  equality  of  self-respect  and  of  mutual 
respect,  an  equality  of  rights  before  the  law, 
and  at  least  an  approximate  equality  in  the 
conditions  under  which  each  man  obtains 
the  chance  to  show  the  stuff  that  Is  In  him 
when  compared  to  his  fellows:" 

William  Howard  Talt,  In  his  Inaugural 
Address  on  March  4,  1909 : 

"The  colored  men  must  btise  their  hop>e  on 
the  results  of  their  own  Industry,  self-re- 
straint, thrift  and  business  success,  as  well 
as  upon  the  aid,  comfort  and  sympathy  which 
they  may  receive  from  their  white  neigh- 
bors." 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  In  a  letter  to 
Cleveland  G.  Allen  on  Dec.  26,  1935: 

"It  Is  truly  remarkable,  the  things  which 
the  Negro  people  have  accomplished  within 
living  memory — their  progress  in  agriculture 
and  industry,  their  achilevementa  in  the  field 
of  education,  their  contributions  to  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and,  in  general,  to  good  citizen- 
ship." 

Harry  S.  Truman,  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  in  1940: 

"I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  ap- 
pealing for  social  equality  of  the  Negro.  The 
Negro  himself  knows  better  than  that,  and 
the  highest  type  of  Negro  leaders  say  quite 
frankly  they  prefer  the  society  of  their  own 
people.  Negroes  want  Justice,  not  social  rela- 
tions." 

How  many  of  the  foregoing  statesmen 
could  be  confirmed  as  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  today  If  their  statements  of 
earlier  years  such  as  the  above  were  cited 
against  them  by  members  of  the  Senate? 


DR.    CHARLES    MAX    COLE    SPEAKS 
ON   MEDICAL.  PROGRESS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  4.  1970 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Charles  Max  Cole,  president  of  the  Texas 
Medical  Association,  made  a  compelling 
speech  before  the  Texas  Medical  Asso- 
ciation's 1970  Conference  on  Medical 
Service  on  January  17  in  Austin.  Dr. 
Cole's  speech  "The  1970's:  New  Vistas 
and  Challenges  for  Texas  Medicine" 
cites  the  role  that  doctors  and  medicine 
should  play  in  the  challenging  1970"s. 

We  are  all  proud  of  the  great  contri- 
butions in  medical  research  and  devel- 
opment that  have  come  to  us  in  recent 
years  through  our  great  doctors.  And. 
with  strong  private  medicine,  we  can  ex- 
pect similar  progress  in  the  seventies. 
This  is  highlighted  in  these  sections  of 
the  address  by  Dr.  Charles  Max  Cole: 

The  1970'8;  New  Vistas  and  Challenges 
FOE  Texas  Medicike 

It  has  become  popular  at  the  beginning 
of  each  new  decade  for  an  organization  such 
as  ours  to  look  back  upon  the  previous  ten 
years  and  assess  the  accomplishments  and 
progress  and  then  to  look  forward  into  the 
next  decade  and  make  predictions  of  great 
things  to  come.  The  decade  Immediatelv  fin- 
ished was  widely  heralded  as  the  "soaring 
sixties"  and  Indeed  many  things  of  tremen- 
dous Import  to  mankind  occurred  in  the  fields 
of  medicine  and  science.  1960  saw  the  intro- 
duction of  the  first  oral  contraceptive.  The 
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disease  poliomyelitis  has  already  been  stag- 
gered by  the  Salk  vaccine  and  in  1961  the 
finishing  blows  to  eradicate  this  disease  were 
delivered  with  the  approval  of  the  Sabln  oral 
live  virus  vaccine.  In  1963  two  red  measlee 
vaccines  were  licensed  and  as  the 
decade  drew  to  an  end  there  followed  an 
effective  vaccine  against  German  measles, 
the  disease  that  had  been  blamed  for  ao 
many  birth  defects.  Many  chemotherapeutic 
eigents  directed  at  cancer  were  Introduced 
in  this  decade,  some  of  which  show  great 
promise  to  leading  to  ultimate  control  of 
at  least  some  forms  of  cancer. 

There  were  a  number  of  other  new  drugs 
Introduced  but  the  flood  of  new  drugs  that 
characterized  the  previous  decade  ended 
abruptly  with  the  thalidomide  disaster 
which  rocked  the  medical  world  in  1962  and 
led  to  the  adoption  by  Congress  of  stringent 
legislation  giving  the  Federal  Drug  Admin- 
istration new  powers  over  the  control  of  new 
drugs. 

The  field  of  organ  transplants  reached  Its 
peak  in  1968  and  then  declined  as  the  moral, 
ethical,  and  legal  implications  and  compli- 
cations received  greater  attention.  Some  of 
the  more  far  reaching  changes  in  the  medical 
world  occurred  in  the  political  and  socio- 
economic areas  and  these  changes  and  pro- 
posed new  changes  may  well  present  our 
greatest  challenge  in  the  70's.  During  this 
decade  Just  past  there  has  come  an  increas- 
ing awareness  of  environmental  factors  in 
health.  We  have  begun  to  be  aware  of  the 
population  increase  projections  for  the  fu- 
ture and  many  feel  that  this  population  ex- 
plosion may  well  be  mankind's  greatest  prob- 
lem in  the  very  near  future. 

PEOPLE    POLLtJTlON 

We  have  heard  much  about  water  pollu- 
tion, air  pollution,  food  pollution,  noise  pol- 
lution, and  radiation  pollution  of  our  en- 
vironment. A  new  term,  with  intriguing  Im- 
plications, "people  pollution"  Is  coming  into 
current  usage  and  we  shall  hear  more  and 
more  of  it  in  the  very  near  future  It  refers  to 
the  111  effects  of  overpopulation.  In  spite  of 
the  dire  predictions  for  the  future  we  remain 
rather  apathetic  about  the  dangers  of  over- 
population. Currently  population  is  increas- 
ing almost  three  times  as  fast  as  food  pro- 
duction and  over  the  world  at  the  present 
time  3Vi  million  people  die  each  year  of  mal- 
nutrition. Next  year  the  U.S.  population  will 
reach  210  million.  Two  years  later  it  will  be 
10  nalllion  more.  According  to  the  United 
Nations  estimates,  the  world's  population, 
now  about  3'^  billion,  will  shoot  up  past  6 
billion  before  the  end  of  this  century,  only 
thirty  years  away.  The  U.S.  population  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  300  million  by  that  time, 
requiring  the  creation  of  the  equivalent  of 
a  new  city  of  250  thousand  people  every 
month  for  the  rest  of  the  century.  It  Is  fur- 
ther predicted  to  Increase  another  100  mil- 
lion within  the  first  40  years  of  the  next 
century! 

Most  of  us  have  felt  that  the  dangers  of 
this  population  increase  are  for  future  gen- 
erations to  worry  about  and  that  the  chief 
concern  will  be  that  of  producing  enough 
food.  We  also  have  faith  in  our  technological 
skills  and  expect  breakthroughs  in  food  pro- 
duction somehow  to  feed  these  enormous 
masses.  We  also  feel  this  problem  is  chiefly 
one  for  the  underdeveloped  nations,  which 
do  Indeed  increase  their  populations  much 
faster  than  do  we. 

But  there  is  no  comfort  in  any  such  wish- 
ful thinking,  for  the  "people  pollution"  of 
the  crowded  areas  is  already  with  us  and  will 
be  a  major  problem  for  physicians  in  the 
coming  decade.  Animal  studies  show  that 
crowding  animals  together  in  the  laboratory 
produces  measurable  ills: 

1.  The  sex  act,  generally  surrounded  with 
intricate  courtship  rituals  by  most  animals, 
become  a  nervous  quick  brutal  obsession. 

2    Homosexuality   among  males,   virtually 
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unknown  in  .\lmost  every  m.imm.ili.in  species 
in  t.ne  free  state,  makes  its  .ippearance 

3  Females  be^rln  to  lose  tlieir  capacity  to 
build  nests  .>nd  to  take  cure  of  their  Utters 
Mothers  kill  and  mum  their  young,  and 
spontaneous  .lUortion  appe>»rs  to  be  more 
frequent 

4  Instances  of  brutality  uid  fighting 
am  >ng  animals  are  far  more  frequent 

Some  studies  among  humans  present  in- 
teresting tindings  In  one  such  study  the 
mortali-.y  rate  durinc  the  flrst  yem  of  life 
wa.s  60  for  each  1000  births  in  families  with 
one  or  two  children  But  in  families  with 
three  or  four  children  the  death  rate  rose  to 
90  per  1000  and  m  f.imiUes  with  10  or  more 
children  it  rose  to  300  per  1000  births  The 
"battered  child  syndrome'  is  a  relatively  new 
entity  and  appears  pnmariU  m  the  popiilv- 
tion  centers  It  seems  clear  that  the  sky 
rockeunsc  crime  rate  and  the  appalling  In- 
crease m  drug  abuse  are  evidences  of  'people 
pollution  '  Neuropsychiatric  disorders  seem 
almost  certain  to  increase  with  our  continued 
urbuTlzation  and  there  Is  already  evidence 
that  many  contagious  diseases,  almost  un- 
der control  a  few  years  ago.  are  again  on  the 
Increase 

PUBLIC    IMAGE 

Over  the  years  in  my  activities  with  the 
Texas  Medical  Association  and  my  own 
county  society  I  have  repeatedly  heard  the 
cry  from  my  fellow  physicians  that  our  pro- 
fession needs  be'ter  public  relations  Invari- 
ably these  Individuals  speak  as  if  public 
rel.itlons  is  a  purchasable  commodity  on  the 
open  market  A  skilled  public  relations  coun- 
sel can  be  helpful  and  we  have  had  the  bene- 
fit of  some  of  the  best  at  the  national  level 
Our  profession  has  traditionally  been  =*rong 
In  lis  public  relations  Polls  Indlc  ite  doctors 
rink  flrst  in  public  esteem  amung  profes- 
sional people  But  the  charges  and  attacks 
made  upon  us  :n  recent  years  might  well  be 
considered  a  conspiracy  designed  to  weaken 
our  influence  m  e-.ery  area  and  particularly 
the  political  area. 

I.  like  m>st  of  you.  become  furious  when 
unproved  .i::d  irresponsibly  made  charges. 
such  as  those  released  last  summer  by  the 
Senate  Finan-e  C  :•.^lm:ttee•  in  regard  ti 
Medic  ire  and  Medicaid,  make  .'ront  pace 
nexs  stories,  and  our  rebutt  ils.  if  printed  at 
all  are  buned  jnronspicuously  on  the  back 
pages  Newsp.ipers  gue  space  tj  articles  on 
the  basis  of  rrade:  appeal  and  interest  .And 
no  one  can  deny  that  the  stones  released  by 
the  Senate  Ftn\nce  Committee  charging 
physicians  wi'h  makm?  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  doll.irs  from  the  NTedlcare  and 
Medicaid  progiams  had  such  interest.  The 
fault  here  lies  pnmarilv  with  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Commit'ee  which  brings  us  again  to 
the  .mportanr?  <<(  out  .iciivitv  in  politics  A 
responsible  and  fair  minded  committee  would 
not  have  released  such  stories  or  made  such 
charjes  wuhoi:-  first  arriving  at  .ill  the  facts. 

Our  good  public  Image  cannot  be  main- 
tained through  .iTtlficlal  effi^ns  Just  as  It 
was  not  flrst  achieved  m  this  way  The  high 
regard  that  the  people  ')f  this  nation  have 
for  their  physicians  is  based  upon  the  gen- 
erations of  dedicated  service  by  physicians 
In  the  modern  day  we  are  rendering  the  same 
effective  and  dedicated  service  but  we  are  not 
doing  it  inder  the  hardships  that  are  known 
to  have  existed  in  past  generations  Most 
physicians  are  well  fed  well  clothed  well 
hou.sed.  and  well  transported  in  this  affluent 
a*ce  We  are  vulner.i,ble  to  the  critic  Our  pro- 
fessional skills  .ire  not  challenged,  so  our 
rebuttal  must  come  in  the  form  of  incre.vsed 
service  outside  the  professional  realm  So- 
ciety today  13  beset  by  many  very  serious 
problem-s  Some  of  the  more  serious  are  the 
Increasing  crime  rare,  the  appalling  extent 
of  drug  abuse  .ind  the  wenkening  of  our 
moral  value*  If  these  and  many  other  of  our 
community  problems  are  to  be  .solved,  and 
Bolved  they  must  be.  it  will  be  through  the 
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combined  and  concerted  efforts  of  .irouse<l 
and  interested  .ind  dedicated  citizens  Physi- 
cians must  be  among  the  leaders  in  such 
community  :icuvlties  We  are  ceruUnly  con- 
cerned about  these  problems  and  we  must 
not  let  ourselves  be  t«.>o  busy  to  do  our  [xirt 
And.  incldentaily,  no  better  way  could  be 
found  for  improving  the  public  im.ige  of  our 
profession  than  by  its  widespread  community 
involvement  in  this  way 

PL.^.VNtNC    FOR   THE   llTfRE 

As  we  move  into  the  70s  it  seems  clear  to 
me  that  we  will  face  challenges  even  more 
severe  than  those  encountered  in  the  late 
60's  I  have  great  f.Uth  that  many  important 
medical  discoveries  »Tll  result  from  the  in- 
tensive research  now  being  carried  un  and 
that  we  win  see  many  dread  dise.tses  either 
controlled  or  palliated  I  do  not  doubt  the 
professional  skill  that  we  will  offer  to  our 
patients  in  the  coming  years  for  I  believe 
our  medical  schools  and  teaching  hosplt.Us 
will  do  an  even  better  job  in  this  area  aiid 
that  we  vrtll  see  incre.vsing  emph.isls  on  con- 
tinuing medical  education,  with  the  devel- 
opment of  new  techniques  of  teaching  that 
will  be  available  to  the  practicing  physician 
in  both  large  and  small  communities  en- 
abling him  to  remain  current  in  his  medical 
knowledge  and  skill  I  .im.  however,  fearful 
that  we  will  see  an  overwhelming  increase  in 
derruind  for  medic  U  services  in  the  next  few 
years  and  that  we  may  \vell  find  ourselves 
unable  to  meet  this  demand  What  hapf)ens 
then  Ls  my  greatest  concern 

We  need,  m  the  most  urgent  way  to  en- 
gage m  long  range  planning  so  th.it  we  may 
anticipate  the  demands  that  will  be  made 
upon  us  and  deUse  our  own  methods  of 
responding  to  them  The  production  of  phy- 
sicians and  other  trained  health  personnel 
Is  lagging  behind  demand  even  at  present 
levels.  The  increase  in  our  popul.ition  will 
accentuate  this  shortage  Wider  inclusion  of 
population  segments  in  either  government 
health  programs  or  private  health  insurance 
coverage,  together  with  broader  benefits  in 
both  types  of  coverage,  will  further  .idd  to 
the  demand  for  health  services  and  com- 
pound the  shortage 

I  am  convinced  that  if  we  devote  our  full 
energies  to  this  task  and  remain  open  minded 
and  willing  to  f.\ce  clear  realities  we  can 
meet  the  demands  of  the  70's.  still  protect- 
ing the  cherished  freedom  of  our  profession 
and  maintaining  the  fee  for  service,  private 
practice  concept  of  medical  care  delivery 
that  respects  and  cherishes  the  individual 
doctor-patient  relationship  The  challenges 
of  the  70's  are  of  such  m.ignitude  that  we 
dare   not   turn   awav   from    them 


COLLEGE      PRESIDENT      SUPPORTS 
HEW  .^PPROPRLATION   VETO 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    n.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVK.s 
Wednesday.  February  4.  1970 

Mr.  FINDLEY  Mr  Speaker,  the  pre.si- 
dent  of  one  of  the  ureal  coeducational 
colleges  of  the  Middle  We.'it  wrote  to  me 
on  January  30  with  word.s  of  support  for 
Pre.sident  Nixon's  veto  of  the  HEW  ap- 
propriation bill   Here  are  his  words: 

I  slmp'y  want  to  express  my  complete  ap- 
proval of  your  action  in  helping  to  sustain 
President  Nixon's  veto  of  the  HEW  appropri- 
ation Inflation  is  doing  much  more  danger 
to  education  than  could  ever  be  remedied  by 
appropriations  such  as  were  envisioned  In 
the  larger  amounts  proposed  by  Congress  for 
distribution  to  education  Unless  we  can 
choke  ofT  inflation,  it  will  do  little  good  to 
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give  us  more  and  more  cheaper  and  cheaper 
money  I  am  sorry  many  of  my  colleagues 
seem  to  have  been  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence,  but  I  think  they  were  short-sighted. 
While  I  am  not  satisfied  at  .ill  with  the 
priorities  of  expenditures  of  the  Federal 
Government,  I  am  convinced  that  inflation 
unless  checked  will  produce  such  havoc  that 
it  may  even  etulanger  the  future  of  the 
nation 


HAZARDS  OF  NUCLEAR   ENERGY 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

oK    NfW     VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  4.  1970 

Mr  MCCARTHY  Mr  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  impurtam  .steps  taken  in  con- 
trolling the  hai'urds  of  nuclear  eneriiy 
was  adoption  of  the  limited  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Treaty  This  treaty  was  adopted  by 
most  of  the  nations  of  the  world  so  that 
present  and  future  generations  w  ould  not 
be  harmed  by  radioactive  fallout.  This 
was  a  useful  step  m  restoring  nuclear 
sanity 

I  am  therefore,  deeply  disturbed  to 
learn  that  tlie  United  States  refuses  to 
determine  whether  ciur  underground  nu- 
clear testing  prouram  has  resulted  in  vio- 
U-.t:on  of  the  1963  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty  The  United  States  became  a 
party  to  this  treaty  on  October  10,  1963. 

Article  I.  section  B  of  this  treaty  ex- 
plic.tly  prohibits  siuinalones  from  con- 
diictiriK  tejts  "if  such  explosion  causes 
rad.':.?.t.tae  debris  to  be  present  outside 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  state  under 
uh'  se  jurisdiction  or  control  such  test  is 
conduct  -d' 

On  December  8.  1968.  the  Atomic  Er.- 
ei-y  Commission  conducted  an  under- 
ground test  at  a  site  in  Nevada  as  part 
of  it.s  plowshare  program  This  nuclear 
explo.sicn.  called  Project  Schooner,  was 
monitored  by  the  US  Public  Health 
Service  to  determine  levels  of  radioactiv- 
ity .^s  the  debris  flowed  northward,  the 
level  rose  sharply.  Forewarned  of  the 
changes  in  atmospheric  conditions.  Ca- 
nadian health  ofTicials  also  noted  a  sharp 
rise  m  radioactivity  levels  in  Montreal 
and  Ottawa:  from  one-tenth  picocurie 
per  cubic  meter  to  2  picocurie  ptM-  cubic 
meter. 

What  this  means  is  that  the  level  of 
radioactive  disintegration  of  atmospheric 
particles  \\as  20  times  the  normal  rate 
in  Canada.  While  not  at  a  point  to  be 
dangerous  to  public  health,  it  constitutes 
a  clear  infraction  of  the  treaty.  It  can 
also  be  noted  that  the  levels  at  various 
pomts  in  the  United  States  were  several 
hundred  times  the  normal  rate. 

Although  it  was  determined  that  the 
rise  was  not  dangerous,  the  fact  remains 
that  nuclear  debris  crossed  an  interna- 
tional frontier,  as  a  result  of  the 
Schooner  test  conducted  by  the  US. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

In  view  of  the  questions  that  have 
arisen  surroimding  this  incident,  it 
would  seem  logical  that  the  responsible 
Federal  agencies  would  have  conducted 
a  thorough  investigation  to  determine  if 
a  violation  had  indeed  taken  place.  I 
wrote  to  Secretary  of  State  William  P. 
Rogers   asking  whether   the  Test  Ban 
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Treaty  had  been  violated.  In  my  letter 
of  January  7.  1970,  I  asked  what  steps 
had  been  taken  to  investigate  the  results 
of  the  test.  I  assumed  that  his  response 
would  either  substantiate  the  charges,  or 
show  proof  that  no  violation  had  oc- 
curred 

Much  to  my  surprise.  I  received  a  re- 
sponse on  January  21.  1970,  which  in  es- 
sence, fails  to  answer  mj-  questions.  I  was 
merely  told  that  former  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  Chairman  Glenn  Seaborg 
told  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
February  18,  1969.  that  in  his  view,  there 
had  been  no  violation.  There  was  no  in- 
dication as  to  whether  the  State  Depart- 
ment believed  the  treaty  had  been  vio- 
lated. 

I  had  hoped  to  receive  a  more  conclu- 
sive response;  not  one  which  contributes 
to  the  confusion.  Either  the  executive 
branch  should  admit  that  a  violation  did 
occur,  or  proof  should  be  given  to  refute 
the  charges.  I  am  deeply  disturbed  that  a 
violation  may  have  occurred  in  the  past, 
but  I  am  even  more  concerned  that  steps 
be  taken  to  assure  that  the  possibility 
does  not  arise  in  the  future.  I  have  re- 
ceived no  assurances  that  this  is  being 
done. 

This  is  not  a  matter  to  be  taken  lightly. 
It  involves  the  integrity  of  the  United 
States.  It  involves  our  commitment  to 
protect  future  generations  from  the 
dangers  of  nuclear  fallout  and  it  involves 
our  willingness  to  abide  by  our  interna- 
tional obligations. 

In  addition,  the  possible  treaty  viola- 
tion raises  questions  about  the  whole 
plou--haie  program.  I  am  no  longer 
confident  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission can  u.se  nuclear  explosions  for 
peaceful  purposes  in  a  way  which  will  not 
violate  international  obligations  or  other- 
wise harm  the  en\1ronment. 

The  refusal  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  the  State  Department  to  be 
candid  about  Public  Health  Service  facts 
prompts  me  to  suggest  that  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  \^-hole  plowshare  pro- 
pram  be  undertaken. 

President  Nixon  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  placed  the  highest  im- 
portance on  the  protection  of  our  en- 
vironment. Central  to  that  concern  is  the 
question  of  protection  from  radioactive 
fallout.  There  is  no  room  for  mistakes  or 
complacency  about  accidental  nuclear 
discharges.  I  have,  therefore,  again  asked 
Secretary  Rogers  whether  he  considers 
the  accidental  discharge  following  the 
Schooner  explosion  a  treaty  violation  or 
not. 

I  have  also  written  to  Senator  Wil- 
liam FvLBRicHT,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  asking 
that  the  committee  hold  hearings  on  the 
United  States'  obligations  under  the  Test 
Ban  Treaty.  If  the  treaty  lacks  sufficient 
clarity  then  perhaps  the  United  States 
may  wish  to  initiate  steps  to  modify  the 
treaty,  as  provided  by  article  II. 

Ratification  of  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty  was  one  of  the  first  steps  in  re- 
storing sanity  to  our  use  of  nuclear 
energy.  Now  today  a  number  of  scientists 
believe  that  we  have  sufficient  skill  to  de- 
tect any  significant  violations  of  such  a 
ban.  I  believe  that  we  should  move  in  this 
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direction  as  rapidly  as  possible.  'Violations 
of  the  partial  Test  Ban  Treaty  pose  a 
serious  threat  to  future  progress  in  this 
field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  budget  message 
allocates  $8  million  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  for  civilian  appli- 
cations of  nuclear  explosives.  A  large 
part  of  this  is  proposed  for  further  field 
testing  for  natural  gas  production 
stimulation.  This  is  a  sharp  drop  from 
the  $14.5  million  spent  in  fiscal  1970,  and 
reflects  a  suspension  of  cratering  shots. 
Underground  excavation  test  will  con- 
tinue. 

To  date,  two  underground  explosions 
have  been  carried  out  in  order  to  stimu- 
late natural  gas  deposits. 

"Gasbuggy"  was  conducted  by  the  El 
Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Interior  and  the 
AEC  on  December  10,  1967.  "Rulison" 
was  carried  out  by  the  Austral  Oil  Co.  in 
September  1969,  in  central  Colorado. 

The  results  of  "Gasbuggy"  indicate 
that  it  might  be  economically  feasible  to 
tap  gas  sources  by  nuclear  explosion. 
However,  almost  nothing  is  known  about 
the  ecological  effects  this  26  kilotcn  det- 
onation will  have  in  the  long  term. 

The  "Rulison"  cavity  is  capped,  and 
will  not  be  opened  at  least  until  a  law- 
suit regarding  its  legality  is  resolved. 

The  El  Paso  Gas  Co.  is  now  negotiat- 
ing with  the  AEC  for  an  underground 
test  in  the  Pinedale  field  of  Wyoming. 
Of  higher  magnitude  than  the  previous 
two,  this  exploson  to  be  called  "Wagon- 
wheel,"  is  the  kind  which  is  causing  con- 
cern among  scientists  who  fear  they  will 
have  adverse  effects  on  our  environment. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Pitzer,  former  research 
director  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, has  stated: 

Although  the  possibility  that  under- 
ground nuclear  tests  might  initiate  one  or 
more  earthquakes  has  been  suggested  m  t'.ie 
past,  new  and  significant  evidence  demon- 
strates that  small  earthquakes  do  actually 
occur  both  immediately  after  a  large-yield 
test  explosion  and  In  the  following  weeks. 
The  largest  of  the  observed  associated  after- 
shocks have  been  between  one  and  two  mag- 
nitudes less  than  the  explosion  Itself.  How- 
ever, there  does  not  now  appear  to  be  a 
basis  for  eliminating  the  possibility  that  a 
large  test  explosion  might  induce,  either 
Immediately  or  after  a  period  of  time,  a  se- 
vere earthquake  of  sufficiently  large  magni- 
tude to  cause  serious  damage  well  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  test  site. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy has  been  considering  proposed  leg- 
islation which  would  permit  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  provide  detona- 
tion services  to  private  companies  for 
commercial  use.  Those  who  have  testi- 
fied, including  AEC  officials,  readily  ad- 
mit that  technology  is  still  in  the  re- 
search and  development  stage ;  commer- 
cial exploitation  is  simply  not  feasible 
at  the  present  time.  It  seems  clear  that 
such  authorization  is  premature. 

I,  therefore,  urge  that  all  further  test 
explosions  be  suspended  until  the  long- 
term  results  of  the  previous  two  are  fully 
analyzed.  The  joint  committee  should 
likewise  postpone  acting  on  legislation 
authorizing  commercial  nuclear  shots 
imtil  ecological  factors  are  resolved. 
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I  insert  the  letters  and  table  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

January  7.  1970. 
Hon.  William  P.  Rogers, 
Secretary,   Department   of  State, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  On  the  NBC  Pirst 
Tuesday"  show  of  January  6,  1970.  reference 
was  made  to  a  Project  Schooner  test  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  December 
1968. 

According  to  the  television  report,  nuclear 
material  from  this  test  drifted  northward 
from  the  Nevada  site  and  fell  into  Canada, 
in  violation  of  the  1963  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty. 

I  would  be  grateful  if  you  would  Inform 
me  whether  this  allegation  is  true  If  so. 
what  steps  were  taken  by  the  governments 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States  to  investi- 
gate the  incident?  Could  you  also  t€ll  me 
whether  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  was  informed  of  the  incident? 

I  appreciate  your  attention  to  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  D    McCarthy. 

Member  of  Congress. 

jANtARY  21.   1970 
Hon   Richard  D.  McCarthy, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Concressma.n  McCarthy  :  The  Sec- 
retiixy  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  Utter 
of  January  7,  1970  concerning  the  ficcuracy 
of  the  statement  made  on  a  recent  tele\-islon 
show  that  nuclear  material  from  Project 
Schooner,  a  test  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission in  December  1968.  drifted  into  Can- 
ada in  \-iolation  of  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty. 

The  Executive  Branch  wishes,  of  course, 
to  preserve  the  full  integrity  and  effective- 
ness of  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Tre.^ty  As  you 
are  probably  aware,  the  Treaty,  as  well  as  Its 
history,  is  subject  to  some  variance  in  in- 
terpretations Concerning  Project  Schooner. 
Chairman  Seaborg  of  the  .atomic  Energy 
Commission  In  a  joint  appearance  with  Sec- 
retary Rogers  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  on  February  18.  1969.  In 
response  to  a  question  from  Senator  Ful- 
bright.  st.^.ted  his  view  that  there  was  no 
violation  of  that  treaty. 

If  we  can  be  of  assistance  to  you  at  any 
time,  ple.-ise  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours. 

H     G.    TORBERT.    Jr  . 

Acting    Assistant    Secretary    for    Con- 
gressional Relations. 

Janttart  28,  1970. 
Hon  William  P  Rogers, 
Secretary.  Department  of  State. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Thank  you  for  the 
response  of  January  21  from  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  Torbert  regarding  my  InqiUry 
about  a  possible  violation  of  the  1963  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty. 

I  regret  that  his  answer  did  not  respond  to 
my  question.  I  am  aware  that  former  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  Chairman  Glenn  Seaborg 
was  of  the  opinion  that  no  violation  occurred 
as  a  result  of  the  December  8.  1968  Project 
Schooner  shot. 

However,  information  obtained  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  between  E>ecember  8 
and  14,  1968  Indicates  that  radioactive  debris 
drifted  into  Canada  from  the  United  States 
following  the  Schooner  shot.  Since  the  De- 
partment of  State  has  the  responsibility  to 
interpret  U.S.  treaty  obligations.  I  would 
appreciate  knowing  whether  you,  as  Secre- 
tarv  of  State,  are  of  the  opinion  that  an 
Infraction  of  article  Ill(b)  of  the  treaty  oc- 
Ciirred  at  this  time. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  D.  McCarthy, 

Member  of  Congress. 
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YALE  AND  TREES 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE^^ENT.^TU  ES 

Wednesday.  February  4.  1970 
Mr  ROSENTHAL  Mr  Speaker,  we  all 
recall  during  the  first  6  months  of  1969. 
when  the  pnce  of  lumber  went  sky  high 
In  manv  cases,  the  price  paid  for  loKS 
from  our  public  foresUs  by  various  lum- 
ber   manufactunna:    Arms    wa.s    nearly 
twice  what   It  had  been  before    There 
were   many   causes    for    thus   temporary 
■•shortage  •'  includmg  such   thmgs  as  a 
long    fire    season.    hea%y    winter    snows 
which  restricted  normal  cutting  opera- 
tions   a   box-ar   shortage,   and   a   long- 
shoremen's strike,  which  prevented  the 
unloading  of  lumber  when  it  was  needed 
Dunng  this  crisis.  1  year  ago.  we  were 
told  bv  ^t'ple^entatlves  of  tiie  timber  m- 
dustn-   that   the  only   way   to  ea.^e   the 
supply  problem  and  to  insure  a  .st^^dy 
supply  of  lumber  for  housing  purposes 
would   be   to   pass  the   so-called   timber 
supplv   legislation,   which   was  designed 
to  vastly  Increase  the  amount  of  timber 
cut    from    our   virgin    forests   on   public 
lands   We  were  aLso  told  that  one  of  the 
major  reasons  for  the  housing  shortage 
was  the  hish  cost  of  lumber  which  was 
driving  the  cost  of  hou.ses  beyond  reach 
Mr    Speaker,   last    summer   and    fall, 
lumber  prices  took  a  tremendous  drop, 
and   are   now   down   to   well   below   the 
levels  of   a   year   ago    The   market   has 
greatly  normalized   And  yet  our  housing 
crisis  continues    To  me  it  is  plain  that 
the  housing  crlsLs  has  nothing  to  dc  with 
the  availability  of  a  supply  of  lumber 
This  IS  only  a  small  component  of  the 
overall  price  of  a  total  hoa-^e   The  main 
factors   which   are  causing    the  housing 
cnsts  right  now  are  tight  money,  the  ris- 
ing pnce  of  land,  and  the  rising  cost  of 
labor  The  price  of  matenals.  and  lumber 
Is  only  one  of  these,  while  imporUnt.  is 
a  relatively  small  component  of  the  price 
of  a  house. 

Therefore.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  take  a  clo.se  look  at  the  timber  sup- 
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ply  legislation,  and  the  arwumenLs  that 
we  need  it  in  order  to  improve  the  hous- 
ing situation 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing analysis  of  the  bill  by  Yale  Uni- 
versity Legislative  Service. 

Yale   Leoisiative   Service  Report 
(Analvsls    of     HR      12025     NaUotiHl     Forest 
Timber  ConserviUion  aud  Muiiagement.  Aci 
of   1969) 
I    Summary 

The  bill  shauld  be  rejected  bec«use  It  Is  a 
serious  threat  to  the  m.m.igement  of  the 
National  Fvrei'  aiui  the  public  interest  It 
threatens  w  sacrlJlce  the  public  recreation 
w-lldlUe  watershed  and  r.mge  m.magement 
in  order  to  Increase  the  cash  sales  of  timber 
from  the  Nation.il  Forcbt,  contr.iry  t'>  '"« 
Multiple  Use  Sustained  Yield  .Act  of  1960. 
It  is  a  piecemeal  attack  on  lumber  shortages 
which  iu-e  not  now  pressuig  and  which 
should  rather  be  met  by  a  comprehensive 
program  now  under  preparation 
II    What  the  bill  Is 

1  Th.e  H^g'i  Yteld  fund -the  bill  would 
require  all  receipts  from  the  sale  of  timber, 
and  the  National  Forest  to  be  deposited  in 
a  special  fund  the  prcK-eeds  of  which  may 
be  used  for  a  single  purpc«e  only  to  Lncreii&e 
the   timber   sales  from   the   National   Foresta^ 

2  I'itennie  ForeHry  Several  provisions  of 
the  bill  taken  tt.«elher  have  the  e!te^-t  of 
requiring  the  Forest  Service  to  emphasize 
maximum  timber  producUon  In  the  manage- 
ment of  the  National  Fvrest.  slmll.v  to  the 
practices  employed  in  t.'ie  m  .n.ntement  of  the 
forest  of   private  timber  companies 

III    Reasons  given  for  the  bill. 

The  re.is<jn  urged  for  passing  this  bill  Is 
that  there  Is  or  will  be  a  serious  shortage 
of  lumber  In  the  nation  and  that  It  Is  nec- 
essary to  increase  the  supply  of  lumber  by 
greatly  increasing  sales  of  timber  from  the 
National  Forest  Tl>ere  were  two  principal 
ficu   used   to  support   the  existence  of   the 

shortage  ,     .  ,  , 

1  Lumber  prices  rose  considerably  in  early 

2  Long-term  projections  of  new  housing 
starts  and  of  economic  growth  mean  that 
'he  demand  for  lumt)er  will  increase 

IV  Why  the  bill  should  not  pass  in  Its 
present  form 

1     VuUiple    t/te?— the   blU   in    its   present 
form  IS  destructive  of  the  principle  expressed 
la    the    Multiple    Us*    Sustained    Yield    Act; 
namely    that  the  National  Forest  should  be 
so  man.iged  as  to  promote  equally  five  public 
uses     public   recreation,   protecuon  of   wild- 
life and  watershed,  range  and  tunber  sales 
The  bill   d^es  refer  Vi  the  necessity  of  con- 
f -.rml'v  W.th  the  act    Yet  If  it  were  to  pa«i. 
it,  Is  estimated   by  supporters   that  U  would 
earmark  approximately  $229  million  In   1970 
for   the  single   purjmse  of   incre.islng   timber 
sales    ou>  of  a  total  budget  for  the  National 
Forest  of  only  »372  million    As  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  said  in  a  letter  to  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  if  the  bill  should  piss   'there 
could  be  a  difficulty  financing  the  other  parts 
of  the  Natloni!  Forest  Development  Pro-am 
This  would  effect  the  output  .->f  other  multi- 
ple products  and  services         such  as  outdoor 
recreation  opportunities.  wildUfe.  forage  and 
water  production  " 

Not  only  would  the  bUl  allocate  an  esU- 
mlted  62  "  of  the  budget  for  the  National 
Forest  to  the  single  purp.»e  of  timber  sales. 
but  It  would  give  th.^t  purpose  special  favor- 
ItLsm  In  the  financing  method  and  a  special 
claim  to  forest  service  attention 

Some  supporters  of  the  bill  seem  to  think 
that  earmarking  these  funds  would  not  hurt 
the  other  program  because  additional  funds 
would  be  found  for  them  If  that  were  true, 
there  would  be  no  need  w  resort  to  this  par- 
ticular funding  method  because  the  appro- 
priations procees  could  provide  the  additional 
money  necessary  for  the  programs  contem- 
plated by  this  bill 
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2   Wilde'm-is.  Conscriattun.  Ecology—Sev- 
eral  of  the  blirs  provisions  threaten  principles 
of   conservation    which   lately   have   received 
increasing    support    from    the    public     First, 
'here  are  certain  wilderness  areas  not  under 
formal    protection    which    the    Secretary    of 
\griculture    U   commanded    by    this   bill    to 
■develop  Into  optimum  timber  productivity 
as    soon    as    possible  "    Second,    the    bill    re- 
quires   the    adoption    of    intensive    forestry 
practices    some  of  which  were  criticized  by 
wltnes^-ee  before  the  hearings    For  example. 
the    bill    requires    fertilization   of    trees,    al- 
though ferUlizer  run-olTs  have  been  known  to 
cauie  serious  water  pollution. 

2  The  Budget— The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  expressed  reservations  abjut  the  fln.in- 
cial  rigidities  caused  by  earmarking  funds  In 
this  manner 

V  Why  possible  lumber  shortages  do  not 
require  the  pass.»ge  of  this  bill 

The  short  term  problem  of  high  timber 
prices  has  abated,  principally  because  Us 
causes  were  certain  temporary  dislocations. 
Prices  have  fallen  recently  as  fast  and  as 
far  as  thev  rose  earlier,  and  supplies  of 
lumber  appear  adequate  for  the  time  being. 
In  the  long  term,  the  National  Forest  alone 
cannot  supplv  the  predicted  increase  in  de- 
mands The  greatest  possibilities  for  In- 
creased timber  production  are  under  the  60 
of  the  nations  forest  lands  held  by  small 
farmers  and  other  owners 

The  Agriculture  Department  Is  making  a 
study  to  develop  ways  to  increase  production 
on  all  lands,  including  these  small  tracts, 
and  anv  action  on  this  bill  should  await  the 
presentation  of  a  coherent  plant  to  the 
Congress 

Therefore,  only  that  part  of  the  bill  which 
requires  such  a  study  to  be  made  should  be 
approved  The  effort  to  meet  the  nations 
fut\ire  timber  need  solely  from  the  National 
Forest  which  have  the  most  other  competing 
claims  upon  them  should  be  resisted 


NEGROES  RIOT— OPPOSE  FORCED 
INTEGR.ATION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Wednesday.  February  4,  1970 
Mr  RARICK.  Mr  Speaker,  current 
news  stories  from  Washington,  from 
Maryland,  and  from  Florida  continue 
to  support  the  view  that  forced  race-mix- 
ing just  will  not  work  in  a  democratic 
society 

Those  who  have  hitched  themselves 
politically  to  the  Integration  wagon  are 
havnng  a  rude  and  rather  embarrassing 
awakening.  The  Negroes  do  not  want 
to  mix  any  more  than  do  the  whites. 

The  NAACP.  which  has  never  yet  had 
a  black  president.  Ls  in  the  position  of 
having  to  ask  a  U  S.  district  court  m 
Florida  to  enforce  against  Negroes  the 
mixing  order  which  it  gave  the  NAACP 
when  it  claimed  to  represent  the  Ne- 
groes as  a  class. 

In  Washington,  Negroes  boycott  the 
only  two  public  schools  In  the  District 
which  have  a  semblance  of  Integration — 
40-percent  white — because  Bach  and 
other  great  musicians  did  not  write  "soul" 
music. 

And  the  Maryland  Human  Relations 
Commission  finds  it  necessary  to  probe 
even  the  elementary  schools  because  of 
•student  unrest"  and  "lack  of  under- 
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standing  of  black  students'  problems" 
which  are  said  to  present  real  problems, 
even  in  primary  schools. 

I  include  the  following  pertinent  news- 
clippings  in  my  remarks : 

I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  1,  1970] 
Bias  Unit  To  Probx  Schools 

The  Maryland  Human  Relations  Commis- 
sion is  Initiating  the  first  official  statewide 
study  of  student  unrest  in  high  schools,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  schools  in  Prince 
Georges  County  and  elsewhere  that  have 
had  racial  incidents. 

Commission  Chairman  William  H.  Adklns 
II  said  yesterday  that  the  stvidy  could  even 
extend  to  the  primary  school  level  in  certain 
Instances  Adklns  said  he  hoped  the  study 
could  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  current 
school  year,  so  that  recommendations  could 
be  implemented  by  the  start  of  the  school 
term  next  fall. 

Adklns  said  that  commission  staff  members 
win  Interview  teachers,  administrators,  stu- 
dents and  parents  in  the  study.  He  said  the 
study  would  give  priority  to  such  Prince 
Oeorgcs  County  high  schools  as  Bladensburg 
and  DuVal.  which  had  racial  difficulties  this 
sclKwl  year 

•  We  do  feel  that  student  unrest  at  high 
schools  and  perhaps  at  the  primary  school 
level  IS  a  real  problem  " 

Adklns  said  that  student  unrest  "Is  not 
Just  an  urban  or  suburban  problem."  He 
pointed  to  a  recent  incident  In  Aberdeen 
High  School  In  Harford  County  as  an  ex- 
ample of  a  similar  problem  In  rural  areas. 

In  that  case,  the  commission  said  in  a 
report  last  week,  three  black  girls  were  ex- 
pelled. The  commission  recommended  they 
be  reinstated.  The  commission  reported  that, 
based  on  interviews  with  students,  it  found. 
"There  Is  a  lack  of  adequate  counseling, 
guidance  or  even  understanding  of  black 
students'  problems  In  this  school." 


(From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  30,  1970] 
Blacks  Riot  in  Florida  School  Transition 

OAiNESvnxE,  Pla. — Several  hundred  black 
students  ran  screaming  Into  the  street  from 
Lincoln  High  School  today,  stoning  cars 
and  attacking  passersby  in  apparent  frustra- 
tion over  the  closing  of  their  school.  Police 
quelled  them  with  tear  gas. 

At  least  two  persona  were  reported  Injured 
In  the  outburst  of  violence  at  the  school  due 
to  be  closed  after  Friday  under  the  Supreme 
Court's  desegregation  orders. 

Several  cars  were  damaged  and  school  win- 
dows were  smashed.  One  man,  identified  as 
Charles  Tanner,  was  Injured  by  a  brick  that 
smashed  his  windshield.  A  woman  was  re- 
ported dragged  from  her  car  and  beaten. 

After  the  crowd  dispersed,  pwUce  roped  off 
the  area  and  authorities  cancelled  Fridays 
classes. 

Lincoln  Is  part  of  a  school  district  ordered 
by  the  Supreme  Court  to  begin  operating 
totally  desegregated  schools  by  Feb.  1.  Un- 
der school  board  plans,  Lincoln  will  be  closed 
and  its  students  Integrated  with  those  at 
Oalnesvllle  High. 

The  black  students  of  Lincoln  and  their 
parents  have  bitterly  protested  the  closing. 
In  December,  many  of  them  boycotted  the 
school  to  protest  the  closing  and  returned 
only  after  a  Judge  threatened  to  cite  them 
for  truancy. 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star.  Jan.  31.  1970] 

Black  Students  Boycott  at  Two  DC.  High 

Schools 

Black  students  at  the  District's  only  two 
substantially  integrated  high  schools — West- 
ern and  Wilson — boycotted  some  regular  ac- 
tivities yesterday  to  protest  various  school 
policies. 

At  Western,  35th  Street  and  Reservoir  Road 
NW.  about  200  students  attended  an  "un- 
authorized   assembly"    shortly    after   9    a.m. 


after  breaking  locks  on  auditorium  doors, 
authorities  reported.  The  assembly  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  sit-in  In  the  cafeteria,  which 
ended  when  large  numbers  of  the  students 
began  leaving  around  noon. 

Students  said  they  planned  the  assembly 
Thursday  after  school  officials  refused  to  rec- 
ognize a  "Student  Coalition  Against  Racism" 
as  a  chartered  activity.  During  the  meeting, 
black  students  also  complained  about  the 
transfer  of  a  teacher  who  has  added  the  Black 
Student  Union  and  about  suspension  policies. 

Asst.  Supt.  George  Rhodes  said  officials  were 
reluctant  to  charter  the  group  until  they 
were  certain  it  would  not  exclude  white 
students. 

The  Western  students  later  agreed  at  a 
meeting  with  Asst.  Principal  Harvey  Broyn  to 
present  a  list  of  grievances  on  Monday.  About 
60  percent  of  Western's  1.200  students  are 
black. 

At  Wilson,  about  60  black  students  walked 
out  of  a  music  assembly  in  the  morning  to 
protest  what  they  termed  the  lack  of  black 
cultural  programs  at  the  school,  at  Nebraska 
Avenue  and  Chesapeake  Street  NW. 

About  400  black  students  later  returned 
to  the  auditorium  to  discuss  grievances  with 
school  officials.  Interim  Principal  Sherman 
Rees  said  the  second  assembly  ended  shortly 
before  noon  and  students  returned  to  classes. 

Wilson,  the  only  predominantly  white  high 
school  In  the  District,  has  about  500  black 
students  out  of  a  school  population  of  1.500, 
Rees  said. 

Students  said  they  walked  out  of  the  as- 
sembly because  it  featured  only  "European" 
composers  and  did  not  reflect  the  influence 
of  black  musicians. 

At  their  meeting  with  school  officials,  stu- 
dents objected  to  programs  at  past  cultural 
assemblies  and  demanded  the  inclusion  of 
black  studies  in  a  wide  range  of  courses.  They 
also  asked  that  black  students  be  allowed  to 
plan  future  assemblies,  including  one  to  mark 
the  birthday  of  Malcolm  X  on  May  19. 


I      SENATE—  Thursday,  February  5,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  t  Mr.  Russell  • . 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Chair  to  present  to 
the  Senate  as  guest  chaplain  today  the 
Reverend  James  P.  Wesberry,  D.D.,  pas- 
tor of  the  Morningside  Baptist  Church 
in  Atlanta.  Ga. 

The  Reverend  James  P.  Wesberrj-,  D.D., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Gladden  our  lives,  O  God.  our  Father, 
with  the  light  of  Thy  redemptive  pur- 
pose. Cleanse  us.  we  pray,  from  all  evil. 
Open  our  hearts  to  Thy  love  which  satis- 
fies our  deepe.-.t  need  and  to  Thy  strength 
which  matches  our  heaviest  burdens. 
Grant  that  we  may  move  in  the  perform- 
ance of  our  duties  as  the  unhurried  stars 
in  (he  crbit  of  eternity,  without  hast€ 
or  conf'i'-ion.  but  always  with  shining 
steadfaitnc.vs.  When  faced  with  obstacles 
bigger  than  we  can  handle,  may  we  find 
within  us  a  spiritual  power  that  breaks 
through,  and  when  worldwide  responsi- 
bilities mount  upon  us,  may  we  go  for- 
ward with  the  sureness  of  the  mighty 
river  that  runr,  its  destined  channel  to 
the  sea. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday.  February  4,  1970,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of   the  United  States  submitting 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  morning 
business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TEXTILE  IMPORT  CURBS 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  of  Thurs- 
day, February  5,  1970,  in  New  York,  that 
the  Honorable  Maurice  Stans.  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  made  a  speech  before  for- 
eign newsmen.  He  is  quoted  as  having 
said: 

It  Is  not  possible  for  the  United  States  to 
make  an  adjustment  necessary  to  absorb  the 
flood  of  textile  imports. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  this  statement 
both  alarming  and  confinning  the  fears 
of  the  American  textile  industry,  yet  en- 
couraging in  the  administration's  aware- 
ness. We  who  come  from  textile  States 
know  what  has  been  happening  to  the 
textile  industry,  specifically  the  tre- 
mendous decline  in  the  industry  at  a 
time  when  we  have  experienced  an  astro- 
nomical boom  in  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct. So  we  realize  just  what  Secretary 
Stans'  statement  means. 

My  experience  is  this,  Mr.  President, 
that  American  production  has  been  de- 
clining because  of  the  tight-money  px)licy 
and  because  there  has  been  a  general 
slowdown  in  the  economy.  Nevertheless, 
while  our  production  in  the  textile  indus- 
try was  sliding  downward,  textile  im- 
ports were  moving  upward. 

My  contention  is  that  unless  we  do 
something  rather  quickly  to  slow  down 
this  influx  of   textile  imports,  we  will 
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nnd  that  we  will  have  a  tremendous 
unemp'.oymeiu  problem  in  the  American 
textile  industry  This  would  be  a  trai;edy 
for  our  day 

Therefore.  I  want  to  congratulate  Mi. 
Stans  for  having:  made  his  statement. 
I  agree  with  him  that  unless  the  ad- 
ministration moves  quickly  to  secure  a 
\o!untar\  agreement  Con:' ress  has  every 
intention  of  moviii'-:   in 

Mr  TALMAE>GF  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yieW 
Mr  PASTORE  I  yield 
Mr.  TALMADGE  I  desire  to  com- 
pl'iment  my  distmuuished  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  'Mr. 
Pastore'.  on  the  statement  he  has  just 
made   I  associate  my>elf  with  it 

As  the  Senator  from  Rhode  I.s'.and 
luiows.  I.  aloni;  with  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  have  been  working 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him  for  many, 
many  years  in  tryinp  to  remedy  this 
problem 

Mr  President,  in  tlie  State  of  Georgia, 
there  are  100.000  people  woikine  in  tex- 
tile mails  Tliere  are  an  additional  35.000 
aorkin4  in  the  tiarment  industry  Thus, 
the  textile  and  apparel  industry  is  the 
laruest  employer  within  my  State 

The  larizest  mill  withm  my  State  is 
the  Bibb  Man.;facturin^  Co  Last  year, 
it.s  sales  were  5120  million  It  had  S120 
million  worth  of  sales,  but.  it  lost  $2 
million— not  netted,  but  lost  S2  million. 
What  has  been  the  resulf 
In  my  Stale,  most  of  the  small  mills 
have  gone  out  of  business  Many  people 
are  unemployed  or  underemployed 
Thase  that  have  not  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness found  themselves  associated  with 
lartier  mills  and  have  become  members 
of  a  chain. 

It  IS  imperative  that  we  take  action 
in  this  regard  The  Senate  has  acted 
twice  on  this  matter  by  an  overwhelming 
majontv  Unfortunately,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  would  not  agree  wnth 
us  in  conference  It  has  been  encour- 
atring.  dunng  the  late  recess,  to  read  a 
statement  from  the  distintruished  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
that  the  time  was  at  hand  and  that  un- 
less we  had  an  agreement  on  the  im- 
•K)rcation  of  textiles.  ConL-ress  would 
have  to  take  appropriate  action  to  im- 
pose quotas 

I.  like  the  Senator  from  Riiode  Is- 
land, was  encouraited  by  the  statement 
in  the  .Journal  of  Commerce  made  by  the 
Secretarv  of  Commerce,  wherein  he 
said: 

Ii  !'>  highlv  likely  Congress  wlU  act  In  the 
mat:er  of^  llmrin?  textile  import.*  and  pos- 
sibly other  products,  if  there  aren't  agree- 
ments in  a  relatively  short  time — iUid  by 
short  time  I  mean  three  months  the  sec- 
retary said 

Mr.  President.  I  am.  therefore,  as- 
sociating myself  with  the  statement  just 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
I  am  pleased  with  the  statement  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  I  compli- 
ment him  on  it 

I  hope  that  Japan  and  other  nations 
will  take  heed  because  the  favorable 
Japanese  balance  of  trade  with  the 
Umted  States  is  now  running  at  $15  bil- 
lion a  year. 

Mr  PASTORE  And  $1  billion  of  that 
is  in  textiles. 


Mr  TALMADGE  Yes.  $1  billion  of 
that  is  in  textiles,  while  our  own  trade 
balance  is  mifavorablc  We  have  had  a 
gold  drain  and  we  do  not  have  enough 
gold  to  pay  off  one-tlurd  of  the  claims  if 
our  dollars  were  presented  for  payment 
today. 

Once  more  I  congratulate  my  good 
friend  from  Rhode  Island  on  his  state- 
ment 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  expired. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  L->land  may  proceed  for  10 
additional  minutes 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection  U  is  so  ordered 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rliode  Island  yield' 

Mr  PASTORE  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  SCOTT  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land for  the  statement  h.'  h.is  made  and 
for  his  reference  to  the  encouraging 
statement  made  by  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Stans 

It  has  been  well  recognized  in  all  of 
those  States  where  the  textile  industry 
is  important  to  their  economies  to  main- 
tain job  levels  and  avoid  further  unem- 
ployment 

Therefore.  I  am  pleased  that  this  is 
the  policy  of  the  administration  and  I 
am  sure  it  lias  bipartisan  support  in 
Congress 

Again  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island 

Mr  HANSEN  Mr  President  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield':' 

Mr  PASTORE  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr  HANSEN  Mr  F>resident  I  thank 
my  distintruished  colleague  from  Rhode 
Island  I  am  delighted  that  he  has  taken 
this  occasion  to  compliment  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  an  exercise  in  which 
I  also  wish  to  participate 

I  believe  the  administration  is  realistic 
in  recognizing  the  impossibility  of  main- 
taining a  high  standard  of  livini:.  which 
res'ilts  from  the  wages  that  the  textile 
industry  pays  its  workers  in  income  that 
flows  from  that  activity  to  cotton  and 
wool  producers  in  this  country  and  per- 
mits, at  the  same  time,  unlimited  imports 
of  textiles 

I  think  that  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  has  so  aptly  called  attention  to 
applies  with  equal  force  and  with  equal 
veracity  in  the  case  of  oil  Here  is  an  in- 
dustry that  employs  in  this  country  1.- 
200.000  per.sons.  who  are  very  well  paid 
This  industry  generates  annually  more 
than  .several  billions  of  dollars  that  is 
added  to  our  country's  economy  We 
iiave  had  reports,  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  calling  attention  to  the  threat 
that  IS  posed  to  our  national  security  if 
we  should  do  anything  which  would  re- 
sult in  a  diminution  of  domestic  oil  ac- 
tivity in  this  country  and  place  greater 
reliance  upon  foreign  sources  of  supply. 
Certainly,  no  one  knows  that  better 
than  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  presently  presiding,  having 
served  for  so  many  years  as  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  The 
Presiding  Officer  is  fully  aware,  better 
than  any  man  I  know,  of  the  relation- 


ship between  national  security  and  the 
abundance  of  energy  m  our  country 

In  my  State  of  Wyoming.  40  percent 
of  the  funds  uomg  into  education  come 
from  oil  revenues  We  have  a  goodly 
share  of  the  production  of  the  '367.000 
stripper  wells  that  account  for  15  percent 
of  total  U  S  production  These  wells  rep- 
resent some  5  5  billion  barrels  of  oil  re- 
serves. 

It  does  not  make  any  sense  to  me  tliat 
a  part  of  the  Government  should  put 
anybody  out  of  business 

We  not  only  liave  to  protect  textiles, 
but  other  product*  as  well,  products 
which  play  such  a  vital  role  in  keeping 
our  people  employed  and  adding  to  our 
economy 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished  .sen- 
ior Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  the 
distmguished  junior  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  their  observations 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  want  to  rehash  the  tragic  story  of 
our  loss  of  textile  jobs  I  liave  gone  all 
over  this  over  and  over  again  on  the 
floor,  and  e\en  m  appeals  in  the  Oval 
Room  at  the  White  House 

Since  1959  we  have  lost  33.000  lobs 
And  more  than  1.200  mills  have  closed 
down  Those  textile  mills  have  disap- 
peared m  the  last  10  years,  at  a  time 
when  other  industries  were  experiencing 
the  biuge.-t  boom  in  our  history 

It  strikes  me  that  we  are  not  trying 
to  shut  ofT  the  American  market  to  favor 
manufactuiers  of  textile  goods  All  we 
are  asking  them  to  do  is  what  they  have 
refused  to  do.  is  that  those  who  would 
threaten  the  stability  of  American  tex- 
tile jobs  should  sit  down  and  talk  over 
the  problems  .so  that  we  can  ^each 
agreemenus  that  are  sound  and  .^alutaiT 
in   international   trade 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ' 

Mr  PASTORE  I  yield. 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  There  is  no  greater 
champion  of  the  textile  industry  in  this 
Chamber  than  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  Year  m  and 
year  out.  he  has  been  defending  an  in- 
du>tiy  which  means  .so  much  to  him  and 
so  much  to  his  SUte. 

Mr  President.  I  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wvoming  'Mr.  H.ansen  > .  who  is  an  ex- 
pert on  the  status  of  wool  and  also  on 
the  situation  confronting  the  domestic 
oil  producers  and.  I  might  say,  the  do- 
mestic beef  producers  as  well  This  is  all 
sort  of  a  pattern 

I  concur  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  whom  I  look  upon 
as  one  of  the  distinguished  experts  on 
oil  and  wool  in  this  body. 

Mr.  HANSEN  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for  his 
kind  observations. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  vield. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  I  reiterate  the  high  regard  and 
compliments  paid  to  the  Senator  from 
Rliode  Island  for  his  leadership.  He  is 
chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on  Tex- 
tiles of  the  Commerce  Committee  and 
has  acted  in  this  capacity  for  some  14 
years.  He  and  I  have  worked  hand  in 
glove. 
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While  there  has  been  action  and  inac- 
tion, the  action  that  lias  occurred  has 
resulted  under  his  leadership  and  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia I  Mr.  TALMADGE'  xU  his  work  on  the 
Finance  Committee  and  representing  us 
in  Geneva. 

However.  I  differ  somewhat  in  empha- 
sizing the  inactivity  that  has  occurred. 
I  would  prefer,  rather  than  to  praise  the 
SecretaiT  of  Commerce  for  his  enlight- 
ened statement  that  we  may  act  in  Con- 
gress, requiring  of  him  that  he  make  a 
more  enlightened  statement  that  the  ad- 
ministration may  act. 

That  IS  the  only  way  we  have  received 
action  There  has  not  been  a  textile  bill 
that  has  pas.sed  Congress  in  its  history. 

Tlie  Japanese  know  this.  They  know 
none  is  likely  to  pass.  The  Japanese  are 
fairly  well  attuned  to  trade  difficulties. 
They  are  in  the  game. 

When  we  had  the  cotton  amendment 
up  for  consideration  in  December,  a 
month  ago.  they  immediately  had  the 
National  Grange  taking  votes  away  from 
us.  They  know  how  to  work,  not  the  U.S. 
Senate,  but  the  administration  and  the 
House. 

This  threat  that  Congress  may  act  is 
like  water  running  off  a  duck's  back. 

When  did  they  act?  When  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  said : 

If  you  don't  get  down  to  some  realistic 
type  of  agreement,  we  are  going  to  act  uni- 
laterally, employing  the  national  security 
provision  If  the  administration  really  wants 
to  act.  there  are  many  thing  that  can  be 
done  by  the  administration. 

We  have  tried  our  best  and  we  get  no- 
where. And  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
continues  to  use  us  as  a  bogeyman.  Un- 
fortunately, we  are  not  too  effective.  We 
do  our  job  in  the  Senate.  But  the  Japa- 
nese each  time  thwart  us  at  the  White 
House  and  on  the  House  side. 

Tlie  Japanese  know  we  not  only  want 
to  protect  textiles,  but  also  oil,  and  we 
get  into  the  beef  products  and  things  of 
that  kind. 

The  Japanese  know  that  nothing  can 
really  occur  until  we  take  in  the  entire 
spectrum  and  get.  as  the  late  beloved 
Senator  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  said, 
a  Christmas  tree.  And  we  know  that 
Congress  will  not  pass  a  Christmas  tree 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  tlie  President  of  the 
United  States  should  say  that  he  is  going 
to  take  action  as  President,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  should  say  he  will 
take  action.  We  have  been  waiting  a  year 
and  a  half.  I  am  tired  of  waiting. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  C-5A  CONTROVERSY- 
FACT  AND  FICTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  those 
of  us  who  are  in  public  life  know  that 
one  of  its  byproducts  is  the  deliberate  or 


unwitting  attempt  of  one's  opponents  to 
spread  false  rumors,  to  quote  one  out  of 
context,  or  to  totally  misrepresent  what 
one  has  said  or  believes. 

Such  has  been  the  repeated  attempt  on 
the  part  of  some — and  I  repeat  'some" — 
of  the  very  powerful  political  and  eco- 
nomic forces  connected  with  the  C-5A. 

But  as  Al  Smith  said.  "Let  us  look  at 
the  record."  Let  us  examine  the  misstate- 
ments and  misrepresentations  and  lay 
them  side  by  side  with  the  truth. 

First  and  foremost  it  has  been  said  of 
those  of  us  who  have  criticized  the  C-5A 
that  we  have  said — and  particularly  that 
I  have  said — that  the  C-5A  would  never 

fly. 

Of  course  that  is  totally  untrue. 

What  is  true  is  this.  In  connection 
with  our  hearings  last  spring  we  were 
told  that  the  C-5A  did  not  meet  the  FAA 
requirements  which  had  originally  been 
established  for  the  plane. 

That  turned  out  to  be  true. 

We  were  told  that  there  had  been  a 
whole  series  of  changes  in  the  perform- 
ance specifications  of  the  plane.  That 
also  turned  out  to  be  true.  This  was  in 
fact  thoroughly  confirmed  by  the  Whit- 
taker  report  which  in  attachment  3, 
pages  46-48  lists  about  a  dozen  "signif- 
icant specification  changes." 

We  were  told  last  July  that  the  wing 
crack  in  the  C-5A  could  be  fixed  with 
a  relatively  minor  modification  and  that 
it  would  not  affect  production  or  delivery 
of  the  planes. 

But  the  new  wing  crack  that  occurred 
on  Friday,  January  16,  involved  the  same 
problem. 

We  have  argued,  right  in  my  judgment. 
that  the  first  three  rims  of  the  planes, 
that  is  58  of  them,  were  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  military  requirements 
established  for  this  plane. 

That  has  now  been  confirmed  by  the 
Whittaker  report  which  stated  that  40 
planes  was  the  number  needed  to  meet 
the  specific  purpose  for  which  this  plane 
was  built,  namely  to  carry  the  outsized 
equipment  of  an  armored  division  dur- 
ing the  first  10  days  of  emergency. 

The  truth  is  that  I  and  the  other 
critics  have  supported  purchasing  at 
least  40  of  the  planes — in  fact  we  have 
supported  buying  58  of  them— but  we 
have  vigorously  objected  to  buying  the 
additional  planes  which  are  not  needed 
for  any  military  purpose  and  whose  costs 
are  at  least  double  that  of  the  747  which 
is  a  comparable  civilian  plane  in  most 
aspects. 

Not  only  has  it  been  charged  that  I 
said  the  plane  would  never  fly  but  now 
it  has  been  alleged  that  I  said  they 
should  be  grounded  forever. 

Of  course,  that  is  poppycock.  What  is 
true  is  this:  There  is  a  serious  technical 
defect  in  this  plane  which  we  asked 
about  last  summer  but  which  was  sub- 
stantially denied  by  the  Air  Force.  I 
believe  that  imtil  that  problem  of  the 
wing  crack  is  solved  by  the  Air  Force, 
this  plane  is  unsafe  to  fly. 

Only  about  a  dozen  of  the  planes  have 
been  delivered,  and  eight  of  these  were 
test  planes.  They  are  to  be  retrofitted 
by  Lockheed.  But,  and  this  I  find  ap- 
palling, the  Air  Force  has  agreed  to 
accept  delivery  on  a  total  of  32  planes 


before  the  wing  crack  problem  is  solved. 
In  other  words,  about  24  planes,  not  yet 
delivered,  are  to  be  accepted  by  the  Air 
Force  with  the  wing  problem  still  unre- 
solved. These  planes  are  not  scheduled 
for  delivery  until  September  1970.  Yet, 
between  now  and  September  at  the 
earliest,  the  Air  Force  plans  to  accept 
about  24  planes  from  Lockheed  with  the 
structural  weakness  still  not  fully  cor- 
rected. 

They  plan  to  return  those  planes  to 
the  factory  to  be  retrofitted. 

I  find  that  a  deplorable  and  scandal- 
ous situation.  For  the  Air  Force  both  to 
accept  and  to  fly  defective  planes  is 
wrong. 

Existing  planes  should  be  corrected 
before  they  are  flown. 

The  Air  Force  should  require  Lockheed 
to  deliver  planes  which  are  not  defec- 
tive. 

It  is  inexcusable  to  accept  delivery  on 
another  24  planes  before  the  company 
is  required  to  right  the  structural  defect 
in  the  C-5A  wing  during  production. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  substance 
of  what  I  and  other  critics  have  said  will 
be  distinguished  from  the  false  rumors 
and  false  statements  and  misrepresenta- 
tions which  are  now  going  the  romids. 

The  C-5A  should  be  grounded  until  the 
wing  crack  is  repaired. 

The  Air  Force  should  refuse  to  accept 
any  planes  coming  off  the  assembly  line 
until  the  wing  crack  defects  are  solved. 

And.  in  my  judgment,  since  only  40 
planes  are  needed  to  meet  the  military 
requirements  established  for  the  C-5A, 
it  is  unconscionable  for  the  Government 
to  go  ahead  with  run  B — planes  59  to 
81 — which  are  both  unneeded  and  com- 
pound the  fiscal  fiasco. 

I  At  this  point.  Mr.  Hollings  assumed 
the  chair.  > 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  HOLLAND 
AT  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF 
AUDUBON  SOCIETY  AT  COCOA 
BEACH,  FLA. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  last 
Saturday  night  I  had  the  privilege  of 
speaking  at  Cocoa  Beach  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  leaders  and  other 
members  of  the  Audubon  Society  from 
all  portions  of  Florida. 

I  am  quite  proud  of  the  progress  al- 
ready made  in  our  State  in  advancing 
the  cause  of  consenation  of  our  natural 
resources  and  of  the  great  interest  and 
effort  of  many  of  our  citizens,  partic- 
ularly those  who  are  members  of  the 
Audubon  Society,  in  conservation  pro- 
jects and  objectives  extending  hterally 
from  one  end  of  Florida  to  the  other. 

Many  Senators  are  quite  properly  in- 
terested in  the  Everglades  National  Park 
in  Florida  and  in  other  conservation 
projects  in  our  State.  I  hope  that  some 
of  the  contents  of  my  speech  may  be  of 
interest  to  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, particularly  to  those  who  are  es- 
pecially interested  in  conservation.  I  al- 
ready have  pending  in  the  Senate  a  bill 
(S.  25651  whose  objective  is  to  complete 
the  acquisition  of  the  remaining  private 
inholdings  within  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park,  and  I  trust  the  Congress  will 
enact  that  bill  during  this,  my  last  year. 
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m  ihe  Scnare  Other  matters  which  will 
be  conMdcred  by  the  Stnate  tlus  year 
bear  u^on  the  Everclades  National  Park 
and  other  important  conservation  proi- 
eius  and  conservation  opporiuniues  in 
Florida 

Since  my  speech  dealt  with  many  as- 
p.  CIS  of  the  conser%-ation  program  in 
Florida  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Florida  3  RcsofRcx  Problems 
I  Address  of  Senator  Spfssard  L  Holland  i 
I  w.is  happy  to  nccept  last  October  the 
cordial  invitation  of  Mr  Russell  Mason  to 
speaJt  at  this  annual  convention  of  the  Flor- 
ida Audtibtm  Society  and  to  receive  later  a 
cordUl  supplen^entary  letter  frotn  Mr  Karl 
Elchhom  Jr  .  President  of  the  Indian  River 
Audubon  Society  I  am  glad  to  be  here  to- 
night and  to  speak  on  the  subject  suggested 
by  Mr  Mason,  which  Is  -Florldas  Resource 
PrLiblems  ■  limiting  my  remarks,  of  course 
to  the  problems  which  affect  the  conservation 
of  our  wildlife  including  birds,  animals  and 
fish,  our  natural  vegetation  and  our  rivers, 
lakes,  beaches  and  underground  waters  I 
hope  you  win  allow  me  to  speak  as  one  who 
h.w  been  a  witness  to  the  developments  on 
the  Florida  scene  for  sometime  since  I  was 
born  in  this  state  In  1892  and  h.i'.e  always 
been  a  citizen  of  Florida 

In  my  bovhood  and  as  a  young  man  I  noted 
the  commercial  cutting  of  most  of  our  foresLs 
including  parucularly  the  virgin  pines,  the 
age-old  cypresses  and  much  of  our  hard- 
wood There  was  a  long  period  in  which  much 
of  the  state  appeared  greatly  despoiled  by 
reason  of  the  loss  of  its  forests  I  have  been 
glad  to  note  in  recent  years  that  the  pine 
forests  are  m  the  course  of  restoraMon  by 
the  following  of  sound  reforestation  prac- 
tices in  iaree  portions  of  the  state  and  the 
making  of  harvesting  practices  of  the  pine 
trees,  whether  planted  or  naturally  restored, 
a  scientific  operation  which  has  enabled 
Florida  to  regain  in  great  degree  the  beauti- 
ful appearance  of  much  of  our  formerly 
heavily  forested  pmelands  It  has  now  be- 
come a  pleasurable  experience  again  to  nde 
thP-Uiih  much  ^f  the  .«rea  uf  middle,  nor*  h 
and  west  Flcr'da  which  had  appeared  '>  be 
so  barren  following  the  cutting  of  the  orig- 
inal standi  of  pine  and  the  careless  burning 
practices  which  were  later  permitted 

The  h.irdwood  plantings  are  coming  back, 
also  though  not  in  the  course  of  such  care- 
ful planned  reforestation  as  is  the  case  in 
many  areas  with  pines  Cypress  trees  take  so 
long  to  grow  that  it  will  be  many  years  be- 
yond the  lives  of  present  Florldians  before 
our  people  will  have  the  chance  to  know 
what  a  real  cypress  forest  looks  like  unless 
we  have  the  orlMlet-e  of  visiting  "he  Cork- 
screw Swamp  which  has  been  preserved  for 
posterity  bv  the  commendable  action  of  the 
Audubon  Society 

As  to  the  conservation  of  our  supply  of 
water  whether  in  the  lakes,  the  streams,  or 
m  the  underground  aquifers  much  has  been 
done  though  much  still  remains  ti>  be  done 
The  building  'f  the  Hoover  Dike  around  Lake 
Oiceechobee  .ind  the  cxounsion  of  that  work 
through  the  Central  and  Southern  Florida 
FliixTid  Control  program  has  done  much  to 
con5er\e  'he  rain  witer  which  falls  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  peninsula  and  to  prevent 
In  large  me-.Lsure  its  loss  In  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  or  the  Quit  of  Mexico  Thi 'ueh  not  yet 
complete,  that  pr^.gram  h.is  elTectlvely  pre- 
vented such  heavy  damage  and  loss  of  life 
AS  was  sustained  in  1926  and  1928  when 
approximately  2.500  pers.ins  lost  their  lives 
It  also  protects  against  heavy  property  dam- 
age which  wa«  sustained  as  late  as  the  fall 
of   1947  in  an  amount  of  approximately  $57 


million  and  in  smaller  amounts  m  e.en  later 
years  The  pro-am  Is  also  protecting  against 
the  serious  loss  of  muck  by  fire  which  had 
uccurred  in  periods  of  drought,  ajid  by  lis 
recharging  of  the  aquifer  hiis  driven  back  the 
mmtratlon  of  salt  water  which  w.is  endan- 
gering the  underground  fresh  water  supply 
of  the  whole  gold  coast  area  The  program 
has  also  protected  the  large  agricultural  In- 
terests in  that  whole  area  against  the  recur- 
ring threats  of  Hood  and  drought  I  think  it 
IS  als..)  proceeding  rapidly  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  water  supply  to  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  which  problem  shuuld  be  fully 
solved  when  the  level  of  L.ike  Okeechobee 
can  be  further  raised  under  the  l.itest  au- 
thorizations adopted  by  the  Congress  On 
the  Gulf  side,  the  Central  and  Southern 
Florida  program  Is  also  supplying  the  needed 
supply  of  water  to  the  City  of  Fort  Myers  and 
surrounding  areas 

Similar   results.   I   think,    will    be   accom- 
plished  for  much   of   the  middle  and   upper 
west  co.\st   as   the   structures   in   the  South- 
west Florida  Flood  Control  District  move  to- 
ward   completion     It    Is    quite    certain    that 
there   are   further   problems   .iliead   of   us   In 
other   parts   uf  the   .state   its  our   population 
and  industries  continue  to  grow   Suffice  It  to 
s.iy  at  this  time  that  the  problems  of  water 
supply  .ind  water  protection  remain  with  us 
and   I   hope  they   will   continue  to  have  the 
active  interest  of  the  Audubf>n  S<«-lety  Just 
as  they  have  had  in  the  p;ust   The  State  Board 
of  Conservation   by   its   more   recent   actions 
has  shown  a  keen  awareness  of  the  problem 
I  cannot  dwell  long    in  the  coitrse  of  these 
brief  ren\arks.  on  the  problem  of  water  pollu- 
tlin    but  this  is  a  subject   that    h.ii  already 
engaged  'he  interest  and  activity  of  the  Au- 
dubon St>clety  and  I  hope  it  will  continue  to 
d  >   so     The    principal    problem    of    pollution 
control  ft'  present  in  our  state  Is  centered  at 
Jacksonville  and  relates  primarily  to  the  very- 
bad  condition  of  the  lower  St    John's  River 
An  extensive  program  there  is  underway  sup- 
p<.r'pd  both  by  federal  and  U>ml  governments 
On  the  general  question  of  pollution  due 
Ui  the  use  of  insecticides   both  by  agriculture 
and   otherwise    sufBce  it   to  say  that   a  huge 
program    is    already    underway    on    the    part 
of    b«ith    federal    and    state    governments    to 
att.empt   to  deal   with   that   urgent    problem 
A  subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate   which  I  head,  and  which 
handles   all    agricultural    appropriations     In- 
i'lated    in    1965    a    long-time    and    expensive 
program  In  this  field,  involving  the  creation 
of   8   new   experimental    facilities   located    in 
various    parts   of    our    nation     One   c>f    these 
new  facilities  Is  the  new  experiment  station 
at  Gainesville  called  the  Laboratory   for  In- 
sect Artractants  and  Environmental  Research 
on  Stored  Products  Insects  which  is  now  com- 
plete and  Is  beginning  to  function  helpfully 
T^ese  a  s'^itions  will  hive  the  continued  sup- 
fxirt  of  Congress  and  there  are  also  programs 
underway   in   the  state  experiment   stations 
many  of  which  are  Joint  programs  suppored 
bv  bo'h  federal  and  state  funds   I  conhdentlv 
expect   we   will   make   gre.it    proaress   In   this 
field    within    the    nex'    few    years 

Of  course  you  all  know  that  the  subject  of 
water  and  air  pollution  has  become  a  popular 
one.  has  been  adopted  by  both  of  the  great 
political  parties,  and  Is  beins  supported  ac- 
tlvelv  both  in  the  Congre.«s  and  bv  the  Execu- 
tive Department  We  In  Washington  have 
thf.  problem  culled  to  our  daily  attention  by 
the  horrible  condition  of  the  Potomac  River 
which  was  originally  one  of  our  finest  na- 
tional streams  In  our  own  state  as  elsewhere 
these  problems  of  pollution  whether  by  in- 
secticides, industrial  wns'ef!,  human  wastes 
or  o'herwlse.  are  long-range  problems  which 
deserve  and  will  require  long-time  and  dedi- 
cated attention  of  public  agencies  and  of  our 
people  for  many  vears  ahead  If  not  always 
I'  is  mv  own  belief  that  such  solutions  will 
never  be  r*rmanent  but  will  require  const. int 
attention  and   up-dating  by  our  public  and 


private    Institutions,    generation    after    gen- 
eration, throughout  the  life  of  this  nation 

Of  course,   many   problems  In   connection 
with  our  wildlife  have  been  solved  and  are 
being  solved    I  have  already  referred  to  the 
fact  that  our  pine  forests  and  hardwood  for- 
ests   are  capable  of  restoration  and  In  many 
areas   are    now   being    restored     I    think    we 
should  be  encouraged  by   the  fact   that   the 
population  of  some  of  our  game  species  is 
also  much  more  abundant  than  It  was  a  few 
years  ago    I  am  thinking  particularly  of  our 
population   of  deer   and   wild   turkey  which 
have   certamlv   come   back   notably   In   these 
last  twenty  vears    Tlie  same  Is  true  of  some 
other   varieties   of    resident    game   and    fish, 
both  of  which  are  being  handled  by  sensible 
fish  and  wildlife  programs  for  conservation, 
propagation,  and   restocking    I   wish   that   I 
could  say  the  s;ime  about  our  migrant  game 
species,  but  apparently  we  are  having  harder 
going  on  the  preservation  and  restoration  of 
the  abundance  of   migrant   wild   fowl  which 
we  used  to  find  In  the  winter  .season  In  our 
state   This  Is  true  In  spite  of  the  widespread 
efforts   being   made   throughout    our   nation 
and  m  Canada,  but  more  and  more  time,  ef- 
fort and  money  Is  being  expended  on  that 
subject 

As  to  our  exotic  birds  we  all  know  that  the 
Everglades  National  Park,  and  other  smaller 
Installations  by  the  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments In  the  Keys,  have  resulted  In  the 
restoration  of  substantial  numbers  of  roseate 
spoonbills,  great  white  herons,  and  white 
crowned  pigeons,  to  mention  only  three  va- 
rieties We  have  al.so  been  delighted  to  find 
that  several  importations  of  foreign  varieties 
by  natural  '  r  artificial  means  have  be-ome 
established,  such  as  the  spotted-breasted 
oriole,  the  scarlet  ibis,  the  black  whl.fkered 
bulbul  and  the  African  cattle  egret  Other 
varieties,  whether  imported  or  native,  such 
as  the  smooth  billed  anl  are  becmilng  more 
widespread  In  our  stale 

On  a  personal  basis.  I  think  I  have  noted 
that  .some  indigenous  birds  such  as  the  wood 
duck  the  native  Florida  mallard,  and  the 
pileated  woodpecker  have  become  more  nu- 
merou'.  iii  recent  years 

Perhaps  It  would  be  useful  at  this  time 
to  list  brierty  the  enormous  expansion  of  the 
several  efforts  in  the  State  i>f  Florida  to  con- 
serve our  natural  resources  which  has  taken 
place  since  the  firs;  wildlife  refuge  in  the 
nation  was  set  up  by  President  Theixiore 
Roosevelt  in  1903  on  three  acres  of  land  at 
Pelican  Island  Just  a  short  distance  south 
from  this  spot  I  mention  first  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park  since  it  is  the  largest 
of  the  Installations,  though  by  no  means 
the  oldest  It  has  a  total  area  ol  over  1>3 
m.ir.ion  arres  Much  as  I  am  interested  in  that 
jfreat  park.  I  shall  not  dwell  on  It  at  great 
length  at  this  time  except  to  say  that  I 
think  It  Is  a  tremendous  asset  for  our  state 
and  the  nation  and  must  be  safeguarded  In 
every  way  I  shall  discuss  it  later  In  my  re- 
marks 

Next,  there  are  three  national  forests  in 
Florida  beginning  In  age  with  the  Ocala  Na- 
tional Forest  established  In  1908  and  followed 
by  the  Osce<ila  National  Forest  and  the  Ap- 
alachlcola  National  Forest  These  three  have 
a  total  .ir<a  of  over  one  million  acres  While 
their  program  for  wildlife  preservation  Is  not 
as  complete  as  that  In  the  national  park  sys- 
tem, they  do  have  great  value  from  the  stand- 
p.jint  <if  preservation  of  both  natural  flora 
and  fauna 

Next,  we  have  six  national  monuments  and 
memorials  in  Florida  some  of  which  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  conservation  of 
vn'.dllfe.  particularly  the  last  one  authorized. 
Blscavne  National  Monument  Just  below 
Miami  and  now  In  the  pr--cess  of  develop- 
men-  I  am  glad  to  report  as  to  Blscayne 
National  Monument  that  the  national  gov- 
ernment acquired  last  year  about  $2'j  mil- 
lion  worth   of   property   there   consisting  of 
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495  plus  acres  on  the  Islands  which  comprise 
the  land  area  of  that  monument.  I  have 
every  confidence  that  we  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinue successfully  with  that  project  in  spite 
of  some  strong  local  opposition.  I  hope  the 
Audubon  Society  will  continue  Its  active 
support. 

Next,  there  are  19  national  wildlife  refuges. 
Including  three  in  the  Florida  Keys  and  16 
others  on  the  mainland  of  the  state  of  which 
the  best  known  are  the  St.  Marks  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  of  66.000  acres  below  Talla- 
hassee, and  the  Merrltt  Island  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge, nearly  39,000  acres  In  the  Kennedy  Space 
Center  holdings,  and  only  a  few  miles  from 
the  sfKJt  of  this  present  meeting.  Others  of 
great  Importance  are  the  Loxahatchee  Wild- 
life Refuge  of  over  145,000  acres  which  covers 
Conservation  Area  No.  1  of  the  Central  and 
South  Florida  Flood  Control  District,  the 
Chassahowltzka  Refuge  of  over  18,000  acres 
along  the  Gulf  coast  between  Brooksvllle  and 
Crystal  River,  and  the  Ding  Darling  Refuge 
containing  nearly  3,000  acres  on  Sanlbel  Is- 
land west  of  Fort  Myers.  I  regard  as  particu- 
larly important  the  new  refuge  on  St.  Vin- 
cent Island  In  West  Florida.  Perhaps  the  most 
notable  conservation  contributions  to  date  of 
these  national  wildlife  refuges  have  been  the 
survival  and  increased  number  of  the  little 
Key  deer  at  the  Key  Deer  Refuge  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Everglades  Kite  Colony 
In  the  Loxahatchee  Refuge. 

Next,  there  are  75  state  parks  and  me- 
morials extending  from  Fort  Pickens  State 
Park  near  Pensacola  to  Fort  Clinch  State 
Park  In  Pemandlna  in  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  state  and  southward  to  the  John 
Pennekamp  Coral  Reef  State  Park  of  over 
50,000  acres  at  Key  Largo.  I  commend  the 
Florida  Board  of  Parks  and  Historic  Me- 
morials on  this  activity.  The  most  visited 
State  Park  Is  Hugh  Taylor  Birch  State  Park 
at  Fort  Lauderdale.  Among  other  state  parks 
that  are  best  known  are  the  Myakka  River 
State  Park  of  nearly  29.000  acres  near  Sara- 
sota, Highland  Hammock  State  Park  of  nearly 
3,800  acres  near  Sebrlng,  Florida  Caverns 
State  Park  near  Marlanna  of  over  1,000  acres, 
Anastasla  State  Park,  over  1,000  acres  on  St. 
Augustine  Beach,  and  Oold  Head  Branch 
State  Park  of  1,400  acres  near  Keystone 
Heights 

This  Florida  Audubon  Society  has  also 
done  a  great  work  In  establishing  Audubon 
Sanctuaries  In  Florida  which  are  now  65  In 
number  and  which  can  be  found  In  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  state.  Perhaps  the  two  best 
known  of  these  are  Wakulla  Springs  National 
Sanctuary  of  4.000  acree  at  Wakulla  Springs, 
and  the  Corkscrew  Swamp  Sanctuary  of  over 
7.000  acree  between  Naples  and  Immokalee. 
A  partial  story  of  these  Important  Audubon 
refuges  Is  well  stated  In  the  last  Issue  of  our 
Audubon  Mag.izlne  and  I  warmly  congratu- 
late Mrs.  Dorothy  Beckwlth,  Chairman  of  the 
Florida  Audubon  Society  Sanctuary  Com- 
mittee and  other  members  of  the  Sanctuary 
Committee  upon  their  successful  efforts  In 
this  fertile  field  of  conservation  I  particu- 
larly call  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  able  to  get  so  much  cooperation  from 
state  and  local  agencies  and  from  Individual 
citizens  In  my  own  pan  of  the  state  I  have 
noted  In  particular  the  large  degree  of  co- 
operation which  they  have  received  from  sev- 
eral of  the  phosphate  companies  and  from 
many  of  the  cattlemen,  particularly  in  pro- 
tecting the  nesting  areas  of  the  bald  eagle. 

When  It  Is  remembered  that  there  are  a 
large  number  of  county  parks  to  add  to  those 
groups  of  units  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. I  think  It  Is  clear  that,  while  I  do  not 
have  the  exact  figures,  there  must  be  more 
than  three  million  acres  of  our  state  which 
ore  Included  in  these  various  national,  state, 
county,  local  and  Audubon  Society  projects, 
all  of  which  serve  the  cause  of  conservation. 
There  are  also  many  state  and  privately- 
owned  reservations  or  preserves  which  are 
available  .'or  llir.lied  hun  .ng  privileges  but 
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which  have  much  wildlife  conservation  value 
as  regards  non-game  species  and  likewise  In 
the  field  of  protecting  vegetation. 

While  I  am  sure  that  the  Audubon  So- 
ciety and  none  of  Its  members  regard  their 
program  as  anything  complete,  I  do  want  to 
call  attention  to  this  Immense  amount  of 
progress  In  the  field  of  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources  of  wildlife  and  vegetation 
which  has  been  accomplished  In  relatively 
recent  years.  The  first  dedication  of  any  land 
of  which  I  know  for  conservation  purposes 
was  the  declaration  of  the  three  acre  Pelican 
Island  Refuge  In  1903  so  that  all  of  the 
progress  made  to  this  date  has  occurred 
since  that  time.  On  this  occasion,  the  70tb 
State  Convention  of  the  Florida  Audubon 
Society.  I  feel  that  the  fact  that  the  Audu- 
bon Society  has  been  one  of  the  principal 
participants  in  this  great  program,  should 
be  a  source  of  tremendous  satisfaction  to 
every  Audubon  member  as  well  as  to  every 
other  person  who  is  Interested  in  conserva- 
tion. 

Since  there  is  much  to  be  done  which  lies 
ahead,  I  shall  discuss  that  in  the  rest  of  my 
remarks. 

In  the  first  place,  the  problem  of  the  ero- 
sion of  important  beaches  becomes  more 
and  more  critical  with  the  development  of 
more  beach  residential  and  other  proper- 
ties and  the  construction  of  Jetties  in  con- 
nection with  the  building  and  protection 
of  harbors.  A  great  deal  of  cooperatively 
financed  work  is  already  underway  by  the 
federal  government  and  other  agencies  In 
this  field,  but  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most 
critical  matters  that  will  continue  to  con- 
front our  state  and  I  hope  that  the  Audubon 
Society  will  continue  and  enlarge  its  Interest 
in  this  field.  I  should  say  that  I  have  been 
disturbed  from  tlme-to-time  by  the  attitude 
of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  imposing 
handicaps  to  this  work  by  making  rulings 
affecting  the  source  of  the  sand  to  be  used 
for  nourishing  the  beaches.  This  hurtful  at- 
titude of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has 
also  disturbed  me  In  connection  with  its 
withholding  of  permission  or  delaying  and 
stretching  out  unduly  the  conditions  which 
It  Insists  upon  before  permits  are  granted 
by  it  for  the  bulkheading  and  filling  in  of 
some  of  the  Florida  Keys  and  some  other 
Florida  Islands  and  some  other  beach  prop- 
erties. I  think  It  is  well  and  proper  that 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  should  be 
very  careful  in  these  matters,  but  I  feel 
it  has  been  in  some  instances  quite  un- 
reasonable in  Its  attitude.  I  am  glad  to 
note  that  in  some  cases  the  Audubon  So- 
ciety has  specifically  taken  an  opposite  posi- 
tion in  supporting  the  doing  of  work  which 
was  completely  necessary  when  appropriate 
developmental  or  protective  work  was  re- 
quired to  be  done. 

It  is,  perhaps,  difficult  on  many  occasions 
to  determine  exactly  where  the  dividing 
line  is  between  those  projects  which  are 
necessary  and  those  which  would  be  destruc- 
tive, but  I  shall  continue  to  insist  that  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  be  more  practical 
and  more  reasonable  in  this  regard.  There 
are  highly  critical  projects  now  demanding 
attention  If  impwrtant  beaches  are  to  be  pre- 
served and  expensive  and  important  develop- 
ments are  to  be  properly  protected  and  I 
suggest  that  the  Audubon  Society  might 
want  to  set  up  a  special  committee  to  keep 
a  close  eye  on  this  type  of  public  and  pri- 
vate effort  which  does  Involve  In  many  cases 
conservation  values  which  need  to  be  rec- 
ognized and  protected. 

We  come  next  to  an  Item  with  which  I 
suspect  most  of  the  members  of  the  Audu- 
bon Society  will  disagree  with  me,  but  which 
I  think  should  be  at  least  carefully  con- 
sidered by  this  organization  which  is  the 
construction  and  ultimate  operation  of  the 
Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal.  Every  person 
here  knows,  X  am  sure,  that  I  have  sup- 
ported  that   project   because   I   thought    It 


to  be  In  the  fundamental  Interest  of  our 
state  and  nation  and  it  Is  Impossible  to 
Ignore  that  when  a  large  part  of  our  water- 
borne  commerce  Is  now  moving  in  barges 
in  the  great  rivers  of  the  Mississippi  Basin 
and  along  the  Gulf  Coast  Intracoastal  Wa- 
terway as  well  as  In  the  Atlantic  Intracoastal 
Waterway  which  already  extends  at  full  di- 
mensions from  Trenton,  New  Jersey  to  Fort 
Pierce,  Florida  and  at  somewhat  reduced 
dimensions  from  Fort  Pierce  to  Miami.  The 
connecting  link  across  the  upper  part  of 
the  Florida  peninsula  has  been  eagerly  de- 
sired by  those  engaged  in  water-borne  com- 
merce as  well  as  in  national  security  and 
defense  back  as  far  as  Spanish  days  and 
with  greater  and  greater  concern  since  the 
time  of  the  purchase  of  the  Florldas  from 
Spam.  I  shall  not  go  into  those  details,  but 
suffice  It  to  say  that  here  is  a  project,  not 
just  affecting  Florida,  but  of  deep  concern 
to  the  entire  Mississippi  Basin  and  the  Gulf 
coast  area  and  also  to  many  commercial 
and  transportation  Interests  along  the  At- 
lantic seaboard. 

The  purpose  of  my  remarks  on  this  subject, 
however,  is  not  to  go  into  those  details  but 
simply  to  remind  the  members  of  the  Florida 
Audubon  Society  that  that  project  is  well 
underway  and  that  the  nation  is  committed 
to  It  and  that  I  think  It  is  time  for  the  Audu- 
bon Society  to  look  for  opportunities  by  which 
you  can  realize  your  ever-present  and  highly 
Important  objectives  in  the  field  of  conser- 
vation In  connection  with  this  barge  canal. 
I  remind  you  that  we  have  found  many 
opportunities  to  set  up  sanctuaries  and  other 
conservation  projects  along  the  Atlantic  In- 
tracoastal Waterway  in  Florida  extending 
all  the  way  from  Fort  Clinch  in  Fernandlna 
to  Miami.  I  note  In  the  listing  of  the  Audubon 
sanctuaries  that  some  seven  or  more  of  them 
are  listed  along  the  Intracoastal  Waterway 
through  cooperation  with  the  Florida  Inland 
Navigation  EMstrlct  mostly  on  made  land  that 
was  created  by  the  construction  of  the  At- 
lantic Intracoastal  Waterway. 

Likewise,  I  note  that  several  such  Audubon 
sanctuaries  are  located  along  the  west  coast 
where  an  Intracoastal  Waterway  has  already 
been  constructed  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Caloosahatchee  River  to  Tarpon  Springs  and 
where  several  Important  sanctuaries  are  lo- 
cated In  the  vicinity  of  the  Skyway  Bridge 
across  lower  Tampa  Bay  through  your  co- 
oi>eratlon  with  the  commissioners  of  the 
affected  counties  and  the  highway  officials. 
I  am  sure  that  there  will  be  opportunities  for 
Just  such  worthwhile  conservation  operations 
along  the  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal.  Years 
ago  I  fished  most  successfully  and  pleasurably 
In  the  so-called  backwaters  of  the  Wlthla- 
coochee  River  between  Dunnellon  and  Tan- 
kee-town  as  they  were  Impoiuaded  by  a  dam 
constructed  by  one  of  the  power  companies. 
Along  the  banks  of  that  large  artificial  lake 
were  various  fishing  camps  and  hunting 
lodges  and  I  feel  sure  that  opportunities  for 
important  conservation  preserves  existed  at 
that  time,  though  I  know  of  none  which  were 
created  There  will,  I  feel,  be  many  opjxirtu- 
nities  for  this  kind  of  cooperative  work  which 
will  be  valuable  to  the  cause  of  conservation 
that  may  be  done  along  the  several  im- 
pounded pools  or  lakes  of  considerable  size 
which  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  Cross  State 
Barge  Canal  to  conserve  the  surface  waters 
for  the  operation  of  the  locks. 

Years  ago  when  I  was  handUng  appropria- 
tions for  the  Panama  Canal  and  visiting 
there,  I  found  that  Important  conservation 
operations  had  been  set  up  along  that 
canal,  particularly  on  a  large  island  which 
was  In  the  middle  of  Oatun  Lake.  I  have 
noted  that  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service 
very  wisely  took  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
the  northernmost  conservation  area  No.  1 
which  was  an  Important  part  of  the  Central 
and  Southern  Florida  Flood  Control  pro- 
gram— afforded  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
conservation    work    and    established    there 
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Loxah.r.chee  F;>h  ind  Wl'.d'.lfe  Reser.e  v.h'.ch 
I  have  already  mentioned  I  feel  that  we 
shovild  always  plan  for  the  cooperation  in 
public  WLirks  with  conservation  groups,  par- 
ticularly with  the  Audubon  Society  and  In 
closing  on  this  subject  I  suggest  again  that 
I  think  there  is  a  fertile  field  for  coopera- 
tion wiai  the  I'  S  Corps  ot  Engineers  and 
the  State  Canal  Authority  in  the  area  of 
the  Fli  rida  Cross  State  Barge  Canal  I  do 
not  expect  everyone  to  agree  with  me  on 
this,  but  I  hope  that  some  consideration  of 
my  suggestion  may   follow 

:  would  next  like  to  go  into  some  detail  in 
what  I  think  win  be  the  toughest  problem 
confroiitui::  i:>  m  'he  future  which  rehires 
to  the  preservation  and  even  improvement 
of  the  Everglades  National  Park  The  solu- 
tion of  that  problem  concerns  what  shall 
be  done  with  the  pruately-owned  lands 
which  He  north  of  the  park  I  hardlv  think 
It  Is  necessary  to  say  that  I  have  spent  many 
months  of  work  and  erTort  and  even  have 
done  some  fighting  legislatively  and  In  the 
Executive  Department  when  I  was  Governor 
In  connection  with  planning  for  and  accom- 
plishing the  creation  of  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  and  in  legislating  and  attempt- 
ing to  further  legislate  for  Its  completion 
and  protection  in  the  twenty-four  years  I 
have  spent  In  the  United  States  Senate  To 
me,  this  has  been  always  a  very  dear  ob- 
jective and  It  will  always  continue  to  be 
such 

There  is,  however  the  stark  fact  that  ex- 
cepting only  some  mileage  along  the  north 
edge  of  the  park  that  lies  below  Storage  Area 
No  3  of  the  Central  and  Southern  Florida 
Flood  Control  Project,  there  is  a  very  large 
area  of  privately-'wned  hinds,  some  lying 
below  the  Tamlami  Trail  in  the  Eieneral  area 
of  the  so-called  Cheveller  Road  and  a  much 
larger  area  lying  north  of  the  Tamlami  Trail 
from  about  forty  miles  out  of  Miami  clear 
across  to  Everglades  City  and  beyond  The 
problem  of  what  shall  be  the  ftiture  use 
of  this  land  has  been  brought  into  sharp 
focus  by  the  so-called  Miami  Jetport 
project  which  now  seems  to  be  in  process 
of  solution  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
operation  for  several  years  of  that  Jet- 
port  In  substantially  its  present  condition  as 
a  training  facility  will  be  harmful  to  the 
Everglades  National  Park  under  the  reason- 
able conditions  imposed  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  agreed  to  by  the  local  offlclals 
of  Dade  and  Collier  Counties  I  believe  that 
the  presen'  pr.>gram  to  locate  another  ade- 
quate site  for  a  Jetport  in  that  general  area 
of  Southwest  Florida  wnll  be  pursued  suc- 
cessfully by  all  concerned  and  that  a  gigan- 
tic Jetport  will  be  constructed  and  operated 
without  being  ffurtful  to  the  park  The  prob- 
lem remains,  however  as  to  what  proper  and 
legal  use  can  be  made  of  the  vast  acreage  of 
privately-owned  lands  which  I  have  already 
said  lies  north  of  the  western  portion  of  the 
park  Here  is  a  problem  that  is  going  to  pro- 
duce headaches  for  the  local  officials  of  Dade, 
Monroe  and  Collier  Counties  for  years  to 
come,  as  well  as  to  state  offlclals  and  to  the 
officials  of  the  federal  government,  both 
those  who  represent  Florida  directly  and 
others  in  the  legislative  and  executive  de- 
par'ments  of  the  federal  government 

I  am  not  among  those  who  feel  that  all 
portions  qf  the  park  may  be  destroyed  if  this 
problem  Is  not  solved  because  I  think  there 
are  portions  in  and  al  jng  the  Florida  Bay 
and  in  the  southern  southeastern  and  sou'h- 
western  and  northwestern  parts  of  the  park 
which  could  not  be  destructively  affected 
But  as  to  all  of  the  great  central  and  north- 
east area  of  the  park  it  is  certainly  trtie  tha' 
an  appropriate  solution  of  the  proper  use 
of  the  private  lands  which  I  have  already 
mentioned  must  be  found  and  insisted  upon 
If  that  great  por-tlon  of  the  park  is  to  be 
protected  and  preserved 

The    time    will    soon    be    here   when    I   will 
have    no   official    duties    in    thl.s    regard     but 


M->  long  .\.s  I  Use  I  Will  be  deeply  Interested 
in  this  problem  and  I  do  hope  that  the 
Audubon  Society  will  not  only  continue  t^i 
show  vital  interest  In  Its  soluUon  but  will 
de".  ote  even  more  etTort  than  heretofore  ti.i 
what  I  regard  as  the  moKt  imporiint  single 
problem  now  confronting  those  who  are  In- 
terested in  conserving  not  only  the  beauty 
and  the  wild  naturil  values  in  the  park,  but 
in  preserving  It  ivs  the  principal.  naU'^nal 
park  far  winter  use  by  counllet-s  millions  ol 
our  American  people  in  Uie  future  In  seek- 
ing recreation,  relaxation  .md  the  enjoy- 
ment of  naturil  values  and  charm.s  which 
mav  be  found  only  there  m  abund.uice  and 
which  I  hope  will  always  remain  there  in 
the  same  abundance 

In  closing.  I  caiuiot  begin  t*i  tell  you  h<jw 
pie  ised  I  am  to  be  here  and  how  grateful  I 
am  to  your  officers  In  affording  me  this  op- 
pt)rtunity  to  visit  with  you  I  tuvsume  that 
all  who  are  here  xre  ardent  friends  of  con- 
servation of  our  natural  resources  and  I 
doubt  If  any  who  are  here  are  more  ardent 
m  that  regard  than  .ini  I  .\l  the  siime  tune 
I  am  sure  that  those  of  us  who  love  nature 
.uid  natural  values  and  seek  to  preserve  them 
:\se  also  mindful  of  the  fact  Uiat  there  are 
many  other  legitimate  Interests  and  pro- 
gr  tms  In  Florida  and  the  nation  which  have 
a  distinct  part  m  the  development  of  our 
state,  alre-ady  the  9th  in  population  among 
the  50  states,  and  already  the  goal  of  per- 
haps millions  of  other  Americans  who  wish 
to  come  here  Those  who  rej)resent  you  in 
Washington  including  myself  have  the  task 
of  representing  all  of  these  legitimate  In- 
terests and  frequently  we  are  called  up»:in  to 
try  to  .idjust  or  cmnpronuse  the  views  of  gtxxl 
citizens  who  are  interested  in  dilTerent  ob- 
jectives which  .sometimes  conflict  with  each 
other  Such  a  duty  devolves  on  anyone  who 
represents  you  in  the  United  States  Senate 
and  I  trust  that  I  have  fulfilled  that  duty 
in  a  reasonable  way  It  has  always  been  my 
effjrt  to  do  Just  that 

I  well  re.iUze  that  I  haie  not  always  been 
able  to  completely  Siitlsfy  the  desires  of 
ardent  conservationist*,  and  I  ran  tell  you 
confidentially  that  there  are  at  least  two 
members  of  my  own  fiunlly  who  frequently 
make  me  realize  that  such  Is  the  case,  unci 
I  assume  will  continue  to  be  the  case,  so 
long  ss  I  am  m  the  Senate 

In  the  meantime,  however  I  want  you  to 
know  how  thoroughly  I  appreciate  the  ef- 
fc»rt8  of  the  Florida  Audubon  Scjclety  and 
how  sincerely  I  compliment  you  upon  your 
noany  great  accomplishments  In  the  field  of 
conser.nng  the  natural  reeources  of  our 
state  I  hope  that  your  efforts  and  your 
attainments  wTll  continue  to  be  .«  success- 
ful in  the  futtire  as  they  have  been  In  the 
pisr 


MINORITY'  SMALL  BUSINESSES 

Mr  JAV'ITS  Mr  President.  I  would 
like  to  report  to  the  Senate  on  an  in- 
teresting initiative  in  the  field  of  small 
business  in  New  York 

The  New  York  City  banks  are  Roinp  to 
join  together  in  what  I  consider  an  au- 
spicious program  to  assLst  small  busi- 
nesses, especially  when  minority  entre- 
preneurshlp  is  involved 

On  November  3.  1969.  I  called  toeether 
representativei;  of  the  New  York  City 
banks  and  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration and  asked  them  to  explore  ways 
in  which  they  could  work  more  closely 
together  in  a.ssisting  minority  small  busi- 
nessmen At  that  time  a  subcommittee 
drawn  from  the  bankers  was  set  up  This 
subcommittee  met  on  almost  a  biweekly 
basis  and  conceived  a  fine  operating  pro- 
gram as  well  as  some  excellent  sugges- 
tions relating  to  the  future  involvement 


of  the  New  York  City  banks  in  minority 
economic  development.  The  report  of  the 
subcommittee  was  heard  by  the  full 
group  on  February  2.  1970.  and  I  am 
pleased  to  report  to  the  Senate  that  it 
was  adopted 

The  key  features  of  the  report  include 
an  operating  program  and  a  policy  pro- 
gram. The  10-point  operating  program 
is  designed  to  speed  up  the  SBA  loan 
guaranty  process  in  order  that  gurantees 
can  be  .secured  in  3  days,  cut  bureau- 
cratic redtape.  make  SBA  loan  guaranty 
assistance  available  to  more  minority  in- 
dividuals, and  to  bring  the  banks  and 
the  SBA  into  a  closer  working  relation- 
ship The  policy  program  provides  for 
the  bankers  to  establish  an  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  which  will  be  a  permanent 
body  composed  of  one  member  appointed 
by  the  senior  management  of  each  bank. 
The  Urban  Affairs  Committee  is  given 
the  mandate  to  look  into  the  establish- 
ment of  two  instrumentalities  vital  to 
minority  economic  development. 

The  first  of  these  instrumentalities  is 
a  joint  equity  capital  pool  which  may  uti- 
lize either  an  existmu  organization  or 
create  a  new  one.  Implicit  in  this  vehicle 
will  be  the  cooperative  effort  of  all  the 
city  banks.  The  second  instrumentality 
wiil  be  a  joint  venture  for  giving  the 
benefit  of  management  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  minority  business. 

Several  of  the  points  of  the  10-point 
operating  program  will  require  policy 
changes  on  the  part  of  the  SBA.  I  be- 
lieve that  these  changes  are  reasonable 
and  as  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness I  have  already  asked  the  Deputy 
Administrator  of  the  SBA  to  look  into 
their  Immediate  implementation.  I  ex- 
pect the  charges  will  be  agreed  to  and 
that  action  will  be  taken  as  quickly  as 
possible 

In  addition,  legislation  is  required  to 
Implement  one  of  the  points.  It  was  the 
strong  feeling  of  the  banks  that  the  lim- 
its on  the  Economic  Opportunity  loans 
be  raised  from  $25,000  to  SIOO.OOO.  I  am 
going  to  introduce  legislation  toward  that 
end.  If  any  Senators  would  like  to  join 
me  in  that  movement.  I  would  be  most 
gratified. 

I  was  especially  pleased  that  the  banks 
clearly  expressed  their  intention  to  make 
minority  loans,  and  even  in  these  tryinsi 
times  of  tight  money  and  hinh  interest 
rates,  to  make  funds  available  for  mi- 
nority loans  at  extremely  favorable  rates. 

It  IS  my  hope  that  what  the  banks  are 
doing  in  New  York  City  will  serve  as  a 
model  for  the  rest  of  the  countr>\  It 
shows  what  can  be  done  when  banks 
combine  together  in  an  intelligent  way 
and  m  the  public  interest  Certainly  the 
ix)licy  changes  that  I  ex[ject  SBA  to 
make  will  be  available  throughout  the 
country  so  that  all  banks  may  make  use 
of  them.  In  addition  I  would  hope  that 
banks  throughout  the  country  will  com- 
bine their  efforts  to  produce  equity  capi- 
tal pools  and  management  and  technical 
assistance  organizations  to  a.ssist  minor- 
ity business  in  their  respective  regions 

I  urge  all  Senators  to  study  the  pro- 
gram, especially  Senators  who  represent 
large  cities  with  strong  banking  systems, 
with  a  view  of  trying  to  do  the  same  or 
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something  like  it  in  order  to  solve  some 
of  the  problems  of  minority  small  busi- 
nesses. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
report  of  the  program  by  the  New  York 
City  banks,  a  February  3  article  from 
the  American  Banker  discussing  the  pro- 
gram and  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  SBA. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

February  4,  1970. 
Hon  Donald  Brewer. 

Dcptity   Administrator,    Small   Business   Ad- 
ministration. Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Deputy  Administrator  Brewer;  I  am 
pleased  to  forward  to  you  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  New  York  City  banks.  These 
recommendations  grew  out  ci  the  Novem- 
ber 3.  1969  meeting  that  I  called  at  my  New 
York  City  office  which  you  attended.  Each 
has  the  very  strong  endorsement  of  all  the 
major  metrojxjlitan  New  York  City  banks. 

You  v^iU  note  that  certain  of  the  points 
proposed  by  the  banks  In  their  ten-pwlnt 
operating  program  will  require  a  change  in 
the  [K)llcy  of  the  SBA  I  would  hop*  that  you 
would  be  able  to  give  your  approval  to  these 
changes  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

I  am  In  the  prt>cess  of  Introducing  the 
necessary  legislation  to  implement  the  recom- 
mendation the  Ek:onomlc  Opportunity  Loan 
limit  be  raised  to  $100,000, 

I  believe  that  each  of  the  New  York  City 
banks  Is  prepared  to  enter  Into  a  new  era 
of  close  cooi>eratlon  with  the  SBA,  I  con- 
sider this  a  most  healthy  development.  I 
hope  that  you  will  do  everything  In  your 
power  to  encourage  this  cooperative  spirit 
to  continue  and  grow. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  jAvrrs. 


New  York  Bankers  Disclose  BLtJEPRiNT  fo« 

Minority  Business  Lending 

I  By  WlUiafn  Zimmerman) 

New  York, — Local  bankers'  task  force 
Monday  revealed  a  blueprint  for  action  the 
New  York  banking  community  and  Small 
Business  Administration  might  undertake 
to  stimulate  minority  entrepreneurshlp. 

A  25-member  bankers  group,  at  a  meeting 
In  the  offices  of  Sen,  Jacob  Javlts,  R..  N.Y., 
recommended  that  the  city's  banks  Jointly 
create  an  equity  fund  pool  and  vehicle  to  co- 
ordinate managerial  and  technical  assist- 
ance for  minority  businessmen,  and  offered  a 
series  of  suggestions — some  Involving  policy 
changes,  other  legislative — by  which  the  SBA 
could  improve  its  guarantee  loan  program, 

A  temporary  group  formed  last  November 
at  the  suggestion  of  Sen  Javlts  to  find  ways 
to  spur  minority  business  ownership,  the 
task  force  Monday  recommended  that  the 
chief  executives  of  New  York  commercial 
banks  appoint  a  permanent  urban  affairs 
committee  made  up  of  senior  management 
representatives.  Its  Job  will  be  to  find  ways 
to  Implement  the  recommendations  for  an 
equity  fund  pool  and  management  assist- 
ance vehicle  and  find  ways  In  which  the 
banks  Jointly  can  attack  urban  problems. 

Robert  F,  Longley.  vice  president.  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  Co  .  said  that  the  committee 
would  be  formed  within  a  month,  Mr.  Javlts 
while  eissertlng  he  does  not  want  to  tie  the 
banks  to  any  commitment,  observed,  how- 
ever, that  he  Is  confident  the  activities  of 
the  senior  bank  committee  "will  result  in 
some  form  of  equity  capital  pool,"  whether 
by  expansion  of  an  existing  vehicle,  or  the 
creation  of  a  new  one.  and  "some  entity  to 
provide  managerial  and  technical  assist- 
ance," 

On  a  more  immediate  basts,  the  bankers 
task  force  announced  the  banks  and  the  re- 


gional SBA  office  will  adopt  a  program,  simi- 
lar to  one  undertaken  last  September  In  Chi- 
cago, In  which  loans  up  to  $100,000  made  by 
banks  with  an  SBA  90  Tc  guarantee  will  be 
approved  or  rejected  by  the  Federal  agency 
within  a  three-day  period.  If  an  Institution 
has  not  received  a  negative  response  from 
the  SBA  on  an  application  by  the  third  day 
after  It  is  submitted,  the  bank  will  assume 
It  has  been  automatically  guaranteed. 

William  Hudglns,  president  of  the  Har- 
lem's $34.3  million-deposit  Freedom  National 
Bank,  the  nation's  largest  minority-owned 
bank  who  served  as  head  of  the  task  force's 
subcommittee  that  made  the  recommenda- 
tions, said  "material  improvements  in  the 
time  in  which  a  loan  is  granted  is  critically 
Important."  since  this  has  been  a  major  stum- 
bling block  to  encouraging  minority  loans. 

In  numerous  Instances.  Mr.  Hudglns  said, 
"many  people  are  out  of  business  before  the 
actual  closing  of  a  loan."  John  B,  Stalford, 
New  York  regional  SBA  bank  officer,  noted 
that  while  the  SBA  has  aimed  for  loan  ap- 
proval by  the  end  of  a  10-day  period,  often 
this  goal  has  not  been  made. 

Under  the  new  three-day  approval  pro- 
cedure, an  effort  will  be  made  to  have  the 
SBA  loan  officers  work  more  closely  with 
the  banks  when  the  Institutions  are  pre- 
paring the  applications,  so  that  when  the 
application  finally  reaches  the  SBA  it  will, 
In  effect,  have  been  largely  pre-screened  and 
can  be  processed  more  quickly. 

The  SBA's  emphasis,  under  this  approach, 
will  not  be  on  the  credit  aspects  of  a  loan — 
for  these  will  have  been  made  Jointly  by  the 
bank  and  the  SBA  lending  officer  while  pre- 
paring the  application.  TTie  SBA  loan  officers. 
Mr.  Stalford  said,  recently  have  been  assigned 
to  work  more  closely  with  the  city's  banks. 

By  a  more  efficient  guarantee  approval  pro- 
cedure. It  Is  the  banks'  and  Mr,  Javlts'  hope 
that  minority  loans  will  be  made  more  rap- 
Idly  and  In  greater  number.  NYSBA  acting 
regional  director  Andrew  J.  Semon  reported 
Monday  that  from  July  1  to  Dec  31  last  year, 
the  SBA  Itself  directly  made  115  loans  total- 
ing $1,598,000  to  minority  groups.  During  this 
period  the  agency,  in  participation  with 
banks,  made  an  additional  92  minority  loans 
totaling  $2,551,000.  The  majority  of  these 
loans  were  made  by  the  banks  with  the  SBA's 
gC'c  guarantee,  and  the  bank's  pKDrtlon  was 
$274,000. 

Mr.  Semon  said  he  is  hopeful  that  the 
banks  will  take  more  of  an  Interest  In  par- 
ticipating in  more  of  the  loans  which  the 
SBA  Is  making  on  its  own  on  a  direct  basis. 

Mr.  Javlts  said  "the  banlis  emphasized  to 
me  that  this  type  of  loan  (for  minorities)  has 
priority  to  them,  nothwlthstandlng  tight 
money,"  Mr.  Hudglns  agreed  "there  Is  con- 
siderable more  money  available  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  loans  to  minorities  than  has 
been  requested." 

The  senator,  who  is  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Select  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, returned  to  Washington  Monday  with 
a  series  of  recommendations  made  by  the 
bankers  to  the  SBA  to  improve  the  flexibility 
of  its  loan  guarantee  program.  Some  require 
policy  changes,  while  others  may  have  to  l>e 
proposed  legislatively. 

The  bankers  asked  ptermlsslon  to  be  able 
to  charge  a  "floating"  Interest  rate  on  the 
SBA-guaranteed  loans,  which  would  move  up 
or  down,  in  correspondence  with  money  mar- 
ket conditions,  in  relation  to  their  own  mini- 
mum commercial  lending  rate.  Currently,  the 
banks  are  limited  to  a  fixed  rate  that  they 
can  charge,  which  generally  has  been  up  to 
two  percentage  points  above  the  prime  lend- 
ing rate.  This  recommendation  would  require 
a  policy  change,  Mr.  Stalford  said. 

The  bankers  also  urged  that  the  amount  of 
a  loan  which  may  be  guaranteed  up  to  100 ''^ 
under  the  SBA's  Economic  Opportunity  Loan 
program  be  Increased  to  $100,000  from  the 
current  $26,000.  Lawrence  J.  Toal.  vice  pres- 
ident and  director  of  community  economic 
development.    Chase    Manhattan    Bank    NA. 


said  the  100^7  guarantee  on  larger  loans 
would  t>e  particularly  helpful  to  smaller,  in- 
ner-city and  minority-owned  banks  that  can- 
not afford  to  take  much  risk.  This  proposal  is 
seen  as  requiring  legislative  change 

Another  policy  change  proposed  was  to 
authorize  the  SBA  to  guarantee  revolving 
credits  and  lines  of  credit  to  minority  groups. 
Currently  the  SBA  will  guarantee  only  a 
fixed  loan  amount  with  a  fixed  repayment 
schedule.  According  to  Mr,  Toal.  this  pre- 
vents a  bank  from  financing  a  businessman 
who  needs  working  capital,  say,  six  months 
after  he  gets  a  loan  for  seasonal  purposes. 
Mr,  Stalford  said  he  is  In  favor  of  this  rec- 
ommendation. 

Also  recommended  was  permission  for  the 
banks  to  have  increased  flexibility  In  defer- 
ring payments  for  principal  and  Interest  on 
loans  made  to  minorities.  Currently,  a  bank 
can  defer  payments  for  13  months,  but  the 
bank  must  state  it  will  do  so  at  the  onset 
of  making  the  loan.  The  banks,  Instead, 
would  like  to  be  able  to  defer  principal  and 
Interest  periods  for  a  six-month  period,  with 
the  additional  stipulation  that  such  de- 
ferral could  be  extended,  at  their  option,  for 
two  additional  periods  of  six  months  each. 

In  effect,  this  would  extend  the  deferment 
period  for  up  to  18  months,  and  help  the 
banks  overcome  the  almost  impossible  task 
of  being  able  to  initially  project  the  amount 
of  cash  flow  that  will  be  coming  into  the 
business  to  amortize  the  loan,  according  to 
Mr.  Toal,  who  Is  a  member  of  the  task  force's 
subcommittee  that  made  the  recommenda- 
tions. 

Other  recommendations  were  for  the  SBA 
to  simplify  reporting  requirements  on  loans 
made  in  participation  by  the  banks  with  the 
agency,  and  that  in  those  cases  where  banlis 
made  a  loan  and  the  SBA  Is  the  guarantor 
only  the  SBA  should  eliminate  the  list  of 
businesses  which  it  presently  excludes  from 
consideration  for  SBA  loans.  Publishing 
businesses  are  an  example. 

No  details  have  been  developed  f'^r  the  rec- 
ommended equity  pool,  except  that  it  be 
Jointly  sponsored  by  the  New  York  banlcs; 
it  could  take  a  variety  of  forms:  a  straight 
equity  pool  formed  by  contributions  of  the 
banks  themselves,  a  minority  enterprise 
small  business  investment  company  formed 
from  a  combination  of  bank  and  SBA  funds, 
or  individual  use  by  the  banks  of  their  own 
SBICS  to  finance  minority  businesses. 

In  operation,  with  such  a  pool  of  equity 
funds,  each  participating  banic  would  do  the 
basic  analysis  of  a  minority  Individual's 
loan  application  and  make  a  commitment 
for  a  loan  that  would  be  subject  to  his  ob- 
taining a  certain  amount  of  equity  funds 
from  the  equity  pool. 

The  need  for  equity  funds  by  small  busi- 
nessmen is  seen  as  Imperative,  for  all  too 
often  an  Individual's  financing  is  structured 
on  an  over-leveraged  basis,  and  he  starts  suf- 
focating from  carrying  high  interest  and 
debt-servicing  costs  without  having  any  kind 
of  financial  cushion. 

It  is  hop>ed  that  the  permanent  urban  af- 
fairs committee  also  will  be  able  to  form  a 
single  coordinated  managerial  assistance  ef- 
fort. Many  groups  now  are  providing  this  as- 
sistance, but  the  total  picture  is  splintered. 

Mr.  Toal  regards  the  attempt  by  18  New 
York  banks  to  assvmie  a  united  stance  In 
attaching  urban  problems  as  quite  signifi- 
cant. While  many  of  the  institutions  have 
been  doing  a  lot  individually,  he  said,  their 
efforts  in  the  minority  field  now  will  have 
a  "lot  more  thrust  and  push,"  The  Impor- 
tance of  this  approach,  he  said.  Is  seen  Just 
in  the  fact  that  already  they  have  been  able 
to  come  up  with  specific  recommendations 
to  Improve  SBA  procedures. 


New  York  Banks-SBA  StiB-CosiMnTEK 

Report 

ptthpose 

This  sub-committee  was  formed  to  explore 

the  problem  of  economic  development  in  the 
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disadvantaged  areas  of  Ne*  York  C!tv  and 
ro  recommend  approaches  for  effect:'. e  solu- 
tion    The    sub-committee    considered    three 

basic  areas 

1  more  efficient  approval  of  guaranteed 
loans  to  m;nori-y  businessmen  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration 

2  means  of  strengthening  the  quality  of 
managerial  assistance,  technical  advice  and 
counsel 

3  methods  of  Increasing  the  now  of  equity 
funds  to  minority-owued  businesses 


I      APPROVAL    or    OVARANTEXD     LOANS 

Feeling  strongly  that  Its  area  of  investiga- 
tion should  not  be  restriced  in  any  vvay.  the 
sub-cjmmlttee  explored  both  the  present 
problems  of  banks  and  the  Small  Business 
Admuiistratiou  under  the  loan  guarantee 
proftram  as  ueU  as  methods  of  improving 
that  program  Therefore,  some  of  the  rec- 
ommendations which  follow  may  be  imple- 
mented immediately,  others  will  require  pro- 
cedural changes,  and  still  others  will  require 
ne*   legislation 

The  bub-committees  recommendations  re- 
garding SBA  approval  of  guaranteed  loans 
are  .ir.ended  to  accomplish  two  broad  objec- 
tives 

1  to  increaie  the  flexibility  of  the  loan 
guarantee  program  so  that  it  is  more  func- 
tional for  the  banlts  and  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  communities. 

2  to  improve  cooperation  and  communi- 
cations between  the  banks  and  SBA  to  per- 
mit speedier  approval  of  loan  applications 
and  more  efficient  disbursement  of  funds 

The  following  recommendations  are  made 
1  That  the  Simplified  Blanket  Plan- 
Automatic  be  adopted  by  the  banks  in  New 
Y^rk  City  ion  terms  similar  to  the  existing 
commitment  negotiated  by  each  bank  with 
the  SBA  for  the  Simplified  Blanket  Guaran- 
tee Plan  I.  and  that  the  existing  Blanket 
Guarantee  Plan  be  continued  in  full  force 
lai  The  SBA  will  inform  the  bank  of  its 
rejection  of  an  application  bv  telegram 
within  three  business  days  Thi.s  may  be  pre- 
ce<led  by  an  Informal  telephone  message  or 
be  succeeded  bv  a  conflrming  letter,  at  the 
dL>cre'.ion   of  SBA 

ibi  A  loan  will  be  guaranteed  after  the 
three-day  period  has  elapsed  after  formal 
submission  even  If  the  security  check  should 
turn  up  something  unfavorable  about  the 
applicant  A  written  opinion  of  SBA  s  counsel 
c  ivering  this  point  should  be  given  to  all 
participating  banks. 

2  That  the  New  York  ofBce  of  the  Small 
Business  Ac!minlstratlon  be  sufficiently 
BtafTed  to  provide  full  consultation  services 
to  banks  upon  request  from  loan  applica- 
tion to  closing  This  Is  designed  to  eliminate 
duplication  of  effort  and  should  result  m 
more  timely  disbursement  of  funds  If  SBA 
does  not  avail  itself  of  the  invitation  to  con- 
sult with  the  banks  on  a  particular  loan, 
such  absence  of  review  In  advance  of  formal 
subml.sslun  to  SBA  will  not  prejudice  SBA  s 
approval  of  the  loan  applK-ation 

3  That  the  SBA  keep  banks  f-.illy  advl.sed 
of  all  lending  policies,  procedures  and  guide- 
lines.  Including  any   changes   thereto 

4  That  the  b.'.nks  be  permitted,  at  their 
option  to  allow  their  rate  of  interest  on  a 
particular  kmn  to  move  up  or  down  In  rela- 
tion to  their  own  minimum  commercial  lend- 
ing rate 

5  That  the  list  of  businesses  and  other 
entities  presently  excluded  from  considera- 
tion for  SBA  loans  be  eliminated  for  those 
loans  In  whk-h  the  SBA  Is  guarantor  only 

6  That  the  amount  of  a  loan  which  niav 
be  guaranteed  up  to  100'  under  the  EOL 
program  be  Increased  from  $25  000  to  $100  - 
000  and  that  such  EOL  loans  be  eligible  for 
gruarantv  under  the  Simplified  Blanket  Guar- 
antee Plan  and  Simplified  Blanket  Guarantee 
Plan-Automatic 

7  That  appropriate  action  be  taken  to 
authorize  the  SBA  to  guarantee  revolving 
credlta  and  lines  of  credit 


8  That.  In  lieu  of  the  13  month  deferral 
■  n  payments  for  principal  and  Interest  pres- 
ently '  allowed  by  the  SBA,  the  following 
plan  be  substituted— principal  and  Interest 
may  be  deferred  for  a  six  month  period  with 
the  additional  stlpulatwin  that  such  deferral 
could  be  extended,  at  the  option  of  the  bank, 
for  two  additional  periods  of  six  months  each 

9  That  reporting  requirements  on  loans 
made  In  participation  with  SBA  be  simplified 

10  That  this  sub-commltteo  or  a  similar 
sub-committee  be  appointed  to  meet  regu- 
l.irly  to  monitor  modify  and  refine  the 
adopted  program  and  to  work  toward  con- 
stantly impnung  rrlatlons  and  communica- 
tions of   the   banks   with   SBA 


n      MA.N\ofRlAL    ASSLiTANLE    AND    rtCHNlCAL 
ADVICE 

The  sub-committee  recognizes  the  inade- 
quacy of  managerial  and  tei-hnlcaJ  assistance 
programs  available  to  minority  busine.-^men 
and  the  critical  need  for  a  more  effective  ap- 
proach to  this  problem  Several  possibilities 
were  discussed,  but  the  sub-c<Jmmlttee  felt 
constrained  because  of  its  composition  and 
lack  of  sufficient  fa^U  to  make  specific  rec- 
ommendations at  this  time  It  recommends 
establishment  of  a  special  t-isk  force  operat- 
ing under  the  permmeiu  bank  committee  to 
develop  an  appropriate  program 

ni    INCREASE  THE  AVAILABILITY  OT  E«VITT  FUNDS 
FOR    MINORITY    ENTTRPRIStS 

I  The  problem 
Minority  businesses  have  experienced  se- 
rious problems  due  to  a  lack  of  sufficient 
amounts  of  subordinated  money  and  or 
equity  funds  to  properly  structure  their  busi- 
nesses Some  independent  organizations  have 
been  established  ^s  possible  s<jurces  of  these 
funds,  but  they  have  generally  been  inade- 
quate and  also  involve  considerable  time 
delay 

Banks  have  attempted  to  fill  this  funds 
void  by  making  commercial  loans  despite  the 
relatively    small    amounts    of    equity    funds 
The    resulting    under-capltallzalion    of    most 
minority-owned    businesses   places    a   serious 
addltionai    burden   of    interest    expense   and 
debt   service  on  these  businesses 
2.  The  recomrnendatxiyn 
Accordingly,     the    sub-committee     recom- 
mends that  a  vehicle  be  established  to  pro- 
vide equity  funds  and  or  subordinated  debt 
under    the    Joint    sponsorship    of    New    York 
banks    Several  alternatives  among  others  are 
available:   isee  discussion  of  alternative— Ex- 
hibit A) 

tai  a  multi-bank  sponsored  Minority  En- 
terprise Small  Business  Investment  Corpora- 
tion iMESBICl 

(bi  equity  pool  directly  supported  by  par- 
ticipating banks 

Id  individual  bank  effort  through  exist- 
ing SBIC  or  MESBIC  Jointly  sponsored  by 
bank  and  other  non-banking  entitles 

rv     PERMANENT   NEW    YORK   CTTT    BANK 
COMMITTEE 

The  sub-committee  Identified  the  need  for 
better  communications  and  cooperation 
among  New  York  City  banks  to  coordinate 
more  effectively  their  efforts  in  attacking 
urban  problems 

Therefore  It  recommends  the  formation  of 
a  permanent  Urb-m  Affairs  Committee  with 
one  member  u:>  be  apF>olnted  by  the  Chief 
Executive  Officer  of  each  New  York  City  bank 
It  Is  envisioned  that  this  committee  have 
.senl'ir  representation  of  the  banks 

The  function  of  this  committee  would  be 
to  plan  and  coordinate  Joint  urban  affairs 
efforts  of  the  banks  and  to  corvslder  specific 
problems  of  common  Interest 

!•  is  recommended  that  this  committee 
Initially  set  up  Uusk  forces  for  study  and 
development  of  specific  prop<jealfl  In  various 
areas  including  Economic  Development. 
Technical  and  Managerial  Aa«Utance.  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  Contractor 
Plaanclng 


C     Individual    bank    effort    through    ensting 
SBIC  or  MESBIC  jointly  sponsored  by  bank 
and  other  non-banking  entities 
The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this 
alternative  vary  with  each  Individual  bank. 
It    would,    of    necessity,    result    In    a    non- 
coordinated  effort  of  banks  in  meeting  the 
need  for  equity  funds 
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EXHtBIT  A-  DISCVSSION  OF  ALTE31NATIVE3  ON  IN- 
CREASING THE  AVAILABU-n-T  OF  FUNDS  FOB 
MINORITT    ENTERPRISES 

A.  MESBIC 
Messrs.  Toal.  WlUems.  Alexander  and 
Strong  of  the  sub-committee  met  with  A  H. 
Singer,  Associate  Administrator  for  Invest- 
ment of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
and  several  other  members  of  the  SBA  Wash- 
ington staff  on  January  14,  1970  Mr.  Singer 
is  directly  involved  with  MESBICs  and  gave 
us  the  current  feeling  on  this  subject. 

Essentially.  'Project  Enterprise",  which  en- 
compasses the  MESBIC  concept,  will  be  an 
ImporUint  thrust  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion This  means  It  probably  will  have  con- 
tinued strong  support  and  that  necessary 
funding  win  be  and  will  remain  available. 
Mr  Singer  and  his  associates  seemed  to  feel 
a  combined  bank  MESBIC  could  work  and 
could  very  well  have  significant  implications 
as  far  as  evidence  of  the  participating  banks 
making  a  meaningful  Joint  effort  In  helping 
the  minority  businessman  Also,  the  ability 
of  the  banks  to  tap  certain  sources  for  various 
types  of  follow-up  assistance  Is  undeniable. 

AddlUonal  background  Information  on 
MESBICS  is  attached,  but  several  other 
specific  points  are  Important  in  our  appraisal 
of  the  proposal  that  a  group  of  New  York 
banks  form  a  MESBIC 

1  Any  bank  that  already  owns  an  SBIC 
could  not  own  more  than  10%  of  another 
SBIC  This  would  include  a  holding  com- 
pany bank  situation  and  would  apply  to 
such  banks  as  Chase,  Morgan.  FNCB.  and 
Prankim.  If  fewer  than  ten  banks  were  In- 
terested in  participating  in  such  a  plan,  this 
could  necessitate  unequal  ownership. 

2  It  was  the  concensus  of  opinion  that 
there  would  need  to  be  a  separate  full  time 
staff  to  administer  the  MESBIC 

3  There  are  certain  reporting  procedures 
to  the  SBA  which  include  a  fully  certified 
audit  at  March  31st  and  an   unaudited  six       5. 
month  statement  at  September  30th.  as  well       ^ 
as    a    fairly    detailed    evaluation    report    on       >e 
each  small  business  concern. 

4  The  Government  does  not  come  in  with 
Its  participation  funding  until  75 '"r  of  the 
MESBIC  s  own  capital  has  been  used  up  or 
firmly  committed. 

5  Government  money  is  In  the  form  of 
debentures  with  Interest  Ued  to  the  Treas- 
ury cost  of  10  year  money  (presently  7'2'"r). 

6  The  forming  of  a  MESBIC  definitely 
implies  a  certain  responsibility  for  follow- 
up  assistance  and  requires  the  sponsors  to 
subsidize  some  of  the  Initial  costs  of  opera- 
tion until  the  MESBIC  is  self-reliant, 
B     Equity   pool   under   sole   sponsorship  on 

New  York  banks 
To  achieve  the  goal  of  establishing  a 
source  of  equity  or  -sub-debt"  money  for 
small  businesses  and  to  obtain  the  strengths 
that  can  be  derived  from  a  coordinated 
Joint  bank  effort,  the  banks  could  form  their 
own  pool  of  equity.  The  plus  factors  are  that 
It  could  be  fashioned  exactly  the  way  the 
banks  wanted  and  would  not  have  to  con- 
form to  the  various  Federal  SBIC  regula- 
tions. It  probably  would  not  require  the 
amount  of  overhe.ul  expense  of  a  MESBIC. 
The  most  obvious  disadvantages  would  be 
the  lack  of  leverage  available  and  the  prob- 
able lack  of  some  of  the  tax  incentives  of  a 
formal  MESBIC 


PRESS  SUBPENAS 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
todays  edition  of  the  New  York  Times 


contains  an  article  indicating  that  the 
Justice  Department  has  decided  not  to 
subpena  the  raw  files  of  newsmen  who 
have  been  writing  about  certain  radical 
groups. 

I  hope  that  the  Times  account  is  cor- 
rect. It  would  be  most  unfortunate  if 
the  Government  were  to  insist  on  ob- 
taining newsmen's  unedited  notes. 

Such  a  policy  would  be  dangerous  and 
could  lead  to  a  newsman  working  with 
the  Justice  Department  over  his  shoulder, 
-SO  to  speak. 

It  would  undermine  public  confidence 
in  the  media. 

It  would  impede  the  free  flow  of  news. 

Worst  of  all.  it  would  be  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  government  regulation  of 
the  press. 

The  press  is  a  bulwark  of  liberty.  Any- 
one— inside  or  outside  the  Government — 
may  question  the  Judgment,  the  taste 
or  the  accuracy  of  individual  press  ac- 
counts; but  it  would  be  a  sad  day  in  this 
country  if  the  press  were  to  be  held  ac- 
countable to  the  Government. 

The  Justice  Department's  demand  for 
newsmen's  files  was  ill-advised.  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  dropped,  and  that  there 
will  be  no  further  efforts  of  this  kind. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  H.  Roger  Tatarlan, 
vice  president  of  United  Press  Inter- 
national, who  said  unrestricted  use  of 
the  subpena  power  "would,  in  the  long 
run.  work  only  against  the  public 
interest." 

It  Is  the  public  interest  that  must  be 
protected. 

In  speaking  today,  I  might  say  that  I 
am  one  of  those  who  concurred  in  the 
views  expressed  in  Des  Moines  by  Vice 
President  Acnew.  I  think  he  made  some 
statements  that  needed  to  be  said  in  re- 
gard to  the  news  media.  I  feel  the  Vice 
President's  making  those  remarks  was 
helpful.  But  this  endeavor  of  the  Justice 
Department  to  subpena  the  files  of  cer- 
tain newsmen  and  newspapers  and  other 
news  media  seems  to  me  ill  advised  and 
unjustified. 


MOBILIZING  NATIONAL  OPINION  ON 
BEHALF  OF  AMERICAN  PRISON- 
ERS OF  WAR^PROJECrr  BY  U.S. 
JAYCEES 

Mr,  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  U,S,  Jaycees  are  launching  a  project 
to  mobilize  national  opinion  on  behalf 
of  Americans  who  are  prisoners  of  war 
or  missing  in  action  in  North  Vietnam. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  this  project 
was  initiated  by  the  Jaycees  of  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.  It  already  has  become  a 
stateside  effort  and  soon  will  be  natlonsJ 
m  scope.  Later,  the  Jaycees  hope  to  get 
the  support  of  brother  organizations  in 
foreign  countries. 

This  is  a  wortliwhile  and  timely  en- 
deavor. We  must  not  permit  those  Amer- 
icans held  captive  by  Hanoi  to  become 
the  forgotten  men  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam, 

The  demands  for  which  the  Jaycees 
seek  to  rally  support  are  simple  and  en- 
tirely reasonable.  They  are  asking  only 
that  North  Vietnam  adhere  to  the 
Geneva  convention. 

Specifically,  they  are  calling  for  the 
immediate  release  of  a  list  of  prisoners, 
inspection  of  POW  facilities  by  an  im- 


partial body,  free  flow  of  communica- 
tions between  the  prisoners  and  their 
families,  repatriation  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  and  eventual  release  of  all 
captives. 

I  know  of  nothing  more  inhumane 
than  the  cruel  treatment  which  Hanoi 
has  given  to  those  Americans  it  holds 
prisoner — and  to  the  families  of  these 
men  who  are  not  even  permitted  to  know 
whether  loved  ones  are  alive  or  dead. 
Estimates  indicate  that  441  men  are 
prisoners  and  991  are  missing.  These  are, 
however,  only  estimates  and  we  cannot 
be  sure  of  the  fate  of  many  now  miss- 
ing from  their  units. 

I  urge  all  Americans  to  unite  in  sup- 
port of  these  men  by  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  campaign  which  the  Jaycees 
are  beginning.  It  is  the  very  least  we  can 
do  for  those  who  are  suffering  at  the 
hands  of  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  sissociate  myself  with  the  remarks 
just  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia.  I  think  the  complimen- 
tary words  he  had  to  say  about  the 
Jaycees  are  certainly  most  deserved.  We 
have  a  niunber  of  chapters  of  that  fine 
organization  in  my  State  of  Wyoming. 
They  are  delighted  and  privileged  to  join 
with  those  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  and 
indeed  in  all  the  States,  in  trying  to 
focus  attention  on  an  effort  that  I  hope 
will  result  in  an  affirmative  response 
from  North  Vietnam.  Such  a  response 
would  simply  result  in  their  doing  the 
decent  thing  for  prisoners  of  war.  I  am 
most  pleased  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  taken  this 
occasion  to  call  attention  to  this  project. 


A  NEW  FISCAL  COURSE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  once  again 
has  seized  the  initiative  and,  once  again, 
he  has  the  people  of  this  country  with 
him. 

He  is  to  be  commended  for  his  excel- 
lent leadership  and  his  honest  assess- 
ment of  what  lies  ahead  for  our  country 
and  what  must  be  done  to  insure  that 
we  are  doing  the  right  kinds  of  things 
at  the  Federal  level. 

I  speak  of  President  Nixon's  $200  bil- 
lion budget.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  re- 
sponsible budget. 

It  is  also  responsive  to  our  needs  with- 
out being  profligate  in  its  totals,  al- 
though it  marks  the  crossing  of  the  $200 
billion  frontier  for  the  U.S.  Government. 

I  am  well  aware,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  budget  will  now  imdergo  months 
of  intensive  study  and  some  adjustment. 
All  of  us  can  find  specific  areas  where 
we  would  like  to  see  more  spending,  and 
some  of  us  can  point  out  other  cate- 
gories which  we  think  deserve  less,  but 
there  is  an  important  aspect  to  the  over- 
all thrust  of  the  Federal  Government's 
1971  fiscal  year  undertaking.  And  that 
is  that  it  is  a  balanced  budget.  It  has 
provision  for  $202  billion  in  income  and 
has  a  projected  surplus  of  $1.3  billion. 

This  Is  all  to  the  good,  especially  in 
this  election  year  atmosphere  which  will 
markedly  increase  pressures  for  free 
spending  in  order  to  attempt  to  impress 
certain  voting  groups  without  assuming 


the  necessary  responsibility  for  increas- 
ing revenue  to  match  expenditures. 

Too  often,  Mr.  President,  a  candidate 
for  reelection  Is  likely  to  cast  his  vote  for 
all  spending  measures  and  against  all 
tax  bills.  This,  perhaps,  would  win  a  few 
votes,  but  it  is  an  unfortunate  display 
of  fiscal  irresponsibility. 

I  agree  that  the  President  is  showing 
the  Nation  the  way  toward  easing  Fed- 
eral inflationary  pressure  by  a  coura- 
geous and  tough-minded  spending  plan. 
The  public  and.  in  turn,  the  Congress  will 
have  to  be  every  bit  as  tough  minded  if 
we  are  to  get  the  job  done  in  the  fight 
against  inflation. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  the  U.S. 
Government  make  every  possible  effort 
to  live  within  its  income  and  that  we  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  insure  that  the 
1971  anti-inflationary  budget  does.  In- 
deed, "begin  the  necessary  process  of  re- 
ordering our  national  priorities," 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HANSEN,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  significant  advances  made  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  1971  budget  is  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  two  full  decades,  the  Federal 
Goveriunent  will  be  able  to  spend  more 
money  on  himian  resource  programs  than 
on  national  defense. 

This  is  a  tremendous  advance  and  the 
President  is  to  be  commended  for  see- 
ing that  our  priorities  are  modified  in 
such  a  way  as  to  allow  for  such  an  im- 
portant change  in  focus. 

Further,  it  is  to  the  President's  great 
credit  that  the  new  budget  will  reflect  a 
basic  commitment  to  the  concept  of  "new 
federalism,"  and  will — in  the  President's 
words — seek  to  "place  greater  reliance  on 
private  initiative  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment efforts  in  order  more  effectively 
to  mobilize  our  total  resources  to  achieve 
national  purposes," 

The  1971  budget  will  move  ahead  to: 

Meet  our  international  responsibilities 
by  seeking  an  honorable  peace  in  Viet- 
nam and  by  maintaining  sufficient  mili- 
tary power  to  deter  potential  aggressors 
while  at  the  same  time  negotiating  pos- 
sible limitations  on  strategic  arms  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Help  restore  economic  stability  by 
holding  down  spending  in  order  to  pro- 
vide another  budget  surplus  and  to  re- 
lieve pressure  on  prices — and  to  achieve 
that  surplus  without  income  or  excise 
tax  increases. 

Launch  a  major  effort  to  improve  en- 
vironmental quality  by  attacking  pollu- 
tion, by  providing  more  recreation  op- 
portunities, and  by  developing  a  better 
understanding  of  our  environment. 

Inaugurate  the  family  assistance  pro- 
gram, fundamentally  reforming  out- 
moded welfare  programs,  by  encourag- 
ing family  stability,  and  by  providing 
incentives  for  work  and  training. 

Provide  major  advances  in  programs 
to  reduce  crime, 

Foster  basic  reforms  in  Government 
programs  and  processes  by  making  en- 
tire program  systems  operate  more  effec- 
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lively,   and   by   encouraginp   responsible 
dccentiah^ation  of  decisionmaknv-' 

President  Nixon  has  stated  t-lie  issues 
clearly: 

Difficult  choices  will  ha\e  to  be  made  If 
we  .ire  to  fulfill  these  goals  In  the  piist  few 
years.  tL>o  nianv  hard  choices  were  avoided 
inflation  war,  permitted  to  impose  Us  bur- 
dens on  all  Americans  Tlie  willingness  to 
make  hard  choices  is  the  driving  force  be- 
hind  the   1971   budget   proposals 

Now.  Mr.  President.  It  is  up  to  the 
Congress  to  show  the  .same  kind  of  fiscal 
restraint  and  to  support  the  President  s 
drive  for  real  economy  and  to  make  the 
Government  more  responsive  to  our 
country's  real  needs,  to  the  shared  pur- 
poses of  the  Nation 

As  the  President  has  noted,  this  budcet 
imparts  to  our  goals  a  .sense  of  tlmini; 
and  commitment  appropriate  to  a  vm- 
orous.  free  people  seeking  constantly  to 
expand  the  Nation's  potential  and  im- 
prove Its  performance 

E)ecisive  action  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  Implement  the  President's 
budget  will  enhance  that  potential  and 
that  performance  It  will  build  a  better, 
stronger  America 


INDIA 

Mr  MILLER  Mr  President,  in  the 
New  York  Times  for  January  26  there 
appeared  an  editorial  entitled  -One- 
SLXth  of  Mankind,"  which  commended 
the  progress  India  has  made  during  lt5 
20  years  as  a  federal  union  under  a 
denicKTi-atic  constitution,  adopted  2'j 
years  after  Eramma  her  Independence 

The  Times  refers  to  this  a.s  'one  of  the 
most  remarkable  political  achievements 
of  all  time'  —and  this  in  the  face  of  great 
handicaps  of  poverty  and  ilhterary.  wars 
and  famines 

Those  in  our  own  country,  blessed  a? 
It  has  been  with  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial abundance,  would  do  well  to  study 
the  history  of  India  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate and  be  thankful  for  our  own  condi- 
tion. Even  better,  it  would  be  fruitful  to 
visit  India  and  see.  with  your  own  eyes. 
as  I  have,  the  dynamism  which  pervades 
a  nation  that  is  determined  to  build  a 
better  life  for  its  people 

The  United  SUt-es  can  share,  in  a 
meanoigtul  way.  this  20th  celebration  of 
India  as  a  democracy.  Our  people  have 
provided  a  great  amount  of  material  and 
technical  help  to  this  young  democracy 
But  even  more  important,  many  Ameri- 
cans— from  successive  Presidents  and 
Ambassadors  to  dedicated  missionaries 
and  Individuals  from  all  walks  of  life — 
have  given  the  people  of  India  their 
moral  support,  encouragement,  and  un- 
derstanding I  know  most  of  the  people 
of  India  have  appreciated  our  support, 
and  most  of  us  here  appreciate  their 
progress  and  perseverance 

I  ask  unarilmous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  pnnted  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

One-Sixth  or  M.^nki.vd 
Five  hundred  and  thirty  mUlion  Indiana — 
one-si«th  of  maaJtlnd— celebrate  one  of  the 
most  remarltable  poUtlcal  achievements  of 
ail  time  today  Their  completion  of  twenty 
years  of  federal  union  under  the  democratic 


Constitution  India  adopted  on  Jan  26,  1950. 
two  and  one-half  years  after  gaining  inde- 
pendence from  Britain 

Both  union  and  democracy  are  under  in- 
cre.^slng  strain  these  days,  with  the  future 
of  both  in  doubt  Yet  the  wonder  Is  that  this 
giant  among  nations  has  managed  to  keep 
Us  Constitution  and  territory  intact  through 
two  perilous  decades— decades  marked  by 
wars  and  famines  and  tragic  losses  of  leader- 
ship 

Larger  and  more  diverse  than  Europe.  Indi.i 
has  forged  and  preserved  a  degree  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  unity  that  Europeans 
still  only  dream  of  Handicapped  by  wlde- 
spre.id  poverty  .ind  illiteracy  India  never- 
theless hits  instituted  and  remained  faithful 
to  constitutional  principles  while  others 
more  favored  have  retreated  to  tyranny. 

These  exemplary  political  att.iinments 
have  been  sustained  by  intensive,  though 
uneven,  economic  dcvelopmen'  and.  In  re- 
cent years,  by  a  >troen  re\olu;lon"  on  the 
land  that  could  m.ike  India  self-sufficient  in 
food  by  the  middle  of  this  decade 

Unfortunately,  the  pace  of  growth  has  not 
been  f.ist  enough  to  fulfill  the  rising  expecta- 
tions of  India  s  desperately  poor  masses  .As 
the  fruits  of  development  have  enriched  the 
lives  of  so.-ne  Ind. an?,  they  have  only  aggra- 
vated the  frustrations  of  others  The  result 
!s  what  Dean  John  P  Lewis  of  Princetons 
Woodrow  Wilson  Schcx.)!  of  Public  and  Inter- 
n.itlonal  .\fTalrs  calls  "a  confrontation  of 
progress  and  despair" — a  confrontation  that 
has  manifes'ed  Itself  In  rising  runil  unrest. 
commun.il  strife  and  political  Instability 

Dean  Lewis,  who  was  the  United  St-ite..; 
aid  mission  director  in  New  Delhi  from  1964 
to  1969.  believes  this  mounting  crisis  for 
Indian  democracy  can  be  overcome  If  India 
boldly  expands  Us  development  elTort  to  pro- 
vide labjr-mtensive  constructive  work  for 
the  ru.-.il  unemploved  and  underemployed 
But  India's  strained  resources  tcxiay  are 
r. -It  rqm!  to  this  .">dded  burden  De.in  Lewi? 
has  suggested  that  United  States  aid  to  India, 
which  h.\s  declined  sharply  In  recent  vears. 
should  be  restored  and  expanded  for  the 
next  three  or  four  years  to  help  the  Indian 
Republic  over  this  crucial  period 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  Americans  can 
hope  to  enjoy  the  generations  of  peace  which 
President  Nixon  predicted  In  his  State  of  the 
Union  Message  if  one-sixth  of  mankind  is 
driven  by  despair  into  division  and  anarchy 
Yet  Congress  his  butchered  President 
Nixon  s  forelgn-aid  requests  and  the  Presi- 
dent hinted  in  last  weeks  message  that  de- 
velopment assistance  will  be  included  in  his 
new  policy  of  lowering  the  .\meric.in  profile 
abroad 

India's  Republic  Day  is  an  occasion  for 
Americans  as  well  -ts  Indians  to  reflect  on 
the  democratic  values  enshrined  In  the  In- 
dian Constitution  and  on  the  common  inter- 
ests of  the  worlds  two  larger:  democracies 
in  preeerving  these  values  on  the  Subconti- 
nent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  .so  ordered. 


the  Senate  and  Congress  as  a  whole 
might  be  speeded  up  It  was  reported  that 
the  joint  leadership  of  the  Senate,  to  in- 
clude the  President  pro  tempore  and  the 
rankmu  Republican  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  had  met  with 
our  counterparts  in  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  discuss  certain  proposals. 
From  that  meeting,  an  agreement  was 
reached  on  methods  of  scheduling  legis- 
lation during  this  session. 

The  t;oals  as  outlined  by  the  bipartisan 
leadership  of  both  House  and  Senate 
were  clearly  defined.  First  was  an  early 
submLssion  of  the  President's  budget  to 
the  Congress.  This  poal  has  now  been 
achieved.  Next,  there  was  to  be  an  im- 
mediate identification  from  the  budget 
of  those  new  authorizations  which  must 
be  enacted  prior  to  appropriations  ac- 
tion. This  has  now  been  done,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
pnnted  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
tabulation  of  these  recommended 
amoimts 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

1971  budgrt 

Recommended  1971  amounts  requiring  ad- 
ditional authorizing  legislation 
I  Note  —The  amounts  are  recommended 
in  the  1071  budget  not  pro[x>sed  for  sep- 
arate transmittal  following  enactment  of  the 
authorizing  legislation  i 

(In  thous-inds) 

FUNDS    \PPROPRIATFD    TO 
THE    PRfSinKNT 

Military      assistance        Foreign 

military  credit  sales    $272,500 

El  oiiomlc  assistance.  Support- 
ing assistance -  100.000 

Peace  Corps 98.800 


ACCELERAnON  OF  LEGISLATIVE 
PROCEDURES 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  on 
Thursday.  January  29.  the  joint  leader- 
ship reported  to  the  Senate  certain  ac- 
tions which  had  been  taken  to  consider 
ways  by  which  legislative  procedures  of 


Total,    funds    appropri- 
ated to  the  Presldent- 

.^r.p.KlixruRE 

PiKKl  and  Nutrition  Service: 
Child  nutrition  programs_.- 
FixKl   St  amp   program 

Foreign  .Assistance  and  Special 
Export  Programs  Public  Law 
480    

Forest  Service :  Forest  roads 
and  trails  (contract  author- 
Itvi     -- 


471.300 


12. 500 
.060,000 


230,  000 


100,000 


Total.   Agriculture 1.422.500 


COMMERCE 

Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration : 

Development    facilities 

Industrial  development  loans 

and  guarantees 

Planning,    technical    assist- 
ance, and  research — 

US     Travel    Service-     Salaries 

and  expenses- - - 

National  Bureau  of  Standards: 
Research  and  technical  serv- 
ices   

MARITIME    ADMINISTHATTON 

Ship   construction 

Ship  operation  subsidies 

Liquidation  of  contract  au- 
thority   

Research  and  development 

Salaries  and  expenses 

MariUme    training 

State  marine  schools 

Total,  Commerce 


162.800 

56.400 

22.200 

1,800 

3.379 


199, 

500 

32 

992 

(160, 

008) 

20 

700 

4. 

675 

6 

800 

2 

325 
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513.671 


DEFENSE MILITARY 

Procurement  of  equipment  and 

nu.ssile.s.    Army $1,655,500 

Procurement    of     aircraft    and 

missiles.   Navy 3,427.700 

Shipbuilding    and    conversion, 

Navy     2,578.900 

Other  procurement.  Navy 2,789 

Prix-urenient .  Marine  Corps 78,900 

Aircraft        jirocurement.        Air 

Force    ..    3.314,900 

Missile  procurement.  Air  Force.  1,  530,  600 

Research,     development,     test, 
and  evaluation 

.■\rmv    - 1,717.900 

Navy 2.197,300 

Air  Force 2,909,700 

Defense  agencies 470,  700 

Emergency  fund.  Defense 50,  000 

Militarv  con.struction  : 

Army    657,800 

Navv 287,450 

Air  Force.    261 ,  455 

Defense  agencies 43,  600 

Family  housing.  Defense 718,500 

Special    foreign   currency   pro- 
gram .        2,621 

Total.  Defense — military.  21,  906,  315 


HEALTH.     EDICATION.     AND 
WLLFARE 

Consumer  Protection  and  En- 
vironmental Health  Serv- 
ices: 

Air  pollution  control 106,  003 

Environmental  control 14,336 

Health  Service  and  Mental 
Health  Administration: 

Mental  health 76,000 

Health  services  research  and 
development 57,403 

Comprehen.'sive   health   plan- 
ning and  services 247,178 

Regional  medical  services...  96,502 

Medical    faclIIUes    construc- 
tion .    89,321 

National  Institutes  of  Health: 
Health  manpower 22,549 

National    Llbrarv    of    Medi- 
cine    5,792 

Office  of  Education: 

Elementary     and     secondary 

education      1,470,643 

Education     for    the    handi- 
capped   84,500 

Vixratlonal  and  adult  educa- 
tion    55,000 

Education  professions  devel- 
opment      7,000 

Social  and  Rphabllltatlon  Serv- 
ice     Rehabilitation    services 

and  facilities 9.215 

Total,  Health.  Education. 

and  Welfare 2,341.442 


HOISINC     AND     L'RBAN  l 

DrVELOPMENT  ' 

College  housing  (Increase  in 
limitation  on  debt  service 
contract  commitments) 

INTERIOR 

Bureau  of  Land  Management: 
Public  lands  development 
roads  and  trails  (contract 
authority)     

Office  of  Territories:  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands.. 

Bureau  of  Commercial  Flsher- 
erles:  Anadromous  and  Great 
Lakes  fisheries  conservation. 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife:  Anadromous  and 
Great  Lakes  fisheries  conser- 
vation   

National  Park  Service:  Preser- 
vation of  historic  properties- 


(9,300) 


3,000 

10,000 

2,  168 

2.311 
6.950 


Bureau  of  Reclamation:  Con- 
struction and  rehabilitation-  H3,  838 

Office  of  Saline  Water:  Saline 

water  conversion 29,373 


Total.  Interior. 


67,640 


JUSTICE 

Law  enforcement  assistance 


480.  000 


TRA  NSPORT  ATION 

Coast  Guard:  Acquisition,  con- 
struction, and  improvements  100,  000 
Federal    Highway   Administra- 
tion: 

Highway  beautiflcatlon: 

Appropriation   800 

Contract  authority 25,000 

Traffic  and  highway  safety..  33.024 

Forest    highways     (contract 

authority)    33,000 

Public  lands  highways  (con- 
tract authority) .. ---  16,000 

Highway  trust  fund  (con- 
tract   authority) 1,425,000 

Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion: High-speed  ground 
transportation  research 
and  development 21,  688 

Total,  Transportation —       1 ,  654,  512 

ATOMIC    ENERGY 
COMMISSION 

Operating  expenses 2,010,900 

Plant  and  capital  equipment.  259,  600 

Total,     Atomic     Energy 

Commission 2,270,500 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

Total  National  Aeronautics  and 

Space  Administration 3,333,000 

OTHER    INDEPENDENT 
AGENCIES 

American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Commission 375 

Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency 8,  300 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights..  550 

Commission  on  Revision  of  the 
Criminal  Laws  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 150 

National    Foundation    on    the 

Arts  and  the  Humanities 35,  000 

National  Science  Foundation.  513,  000 

Total,  other  indepen- 
dent agencies 557,375 

Grand  total :  Budget  au- 
thority     '35,018,155 

Grand  total :  Liquida- 
tion of  contract  au- 
thority    (160.008) 

'Includes  (1,602,000  thousand  for  con- 
tract authority  recommended  for  provision 
in  highway  legislation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  next  step 
lecommended  was  to  urge  early  submis- 
sion of  messages  and  legislative  proposals 
on  these  required  authorization  bills.  I 
was  pleased  to  note  that  in  the  budget 
message  of  the  President  he  suggested 
that  Congress  could  improve  its  contri- 
bution to  better  budgeting  by  enacting 
appropriations  before  the  fiscal  year  be- 
gins, phasing  the  authorization  and  ap- 
propriations processes  in  a  more  orderly 
way.  Further,  he  stated  that — 

The  Executive  Branch  will  speed  Its  proc- 
ess wherever  feasible  to  help  make  more 
timely  action  possible. 

In  view  of  this,  I  am  confident  the 
President  will  give  prop)er  guidance  to  all 


departments.  In  adidtion,  I  am  hopeful 
that  once  a  legislative  proposal  has  been 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  executive 
witnesses  will  be  available  to  testify  with- 
out delay. 

Hearings  should  be  scheduled  by  ap- 
propriate legislative  committees  in  both 
Houses  at  an  early  date  after  receipt  of 
the  President's  recommendations.  As  an 
aid  to  chairmen  of  legislative  committees 
of  the  Senate,  I  have  asked  that  each 
individual  appropriation  measure  be  de- 
lineated so  as  to  reflect  the  committee 
having  primary  responsibility  for  au- 
thorization. I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  table  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
Legislative  Committee  Responsibilities  for 

Items   Listed   in    1971    BtroGET   RE«L^IUNO 

ADDmoNAL  Authorizing  Legislation 

aeronautical  and  space  sciences 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

AGRICUT-TURE    AND    FORESTRY 

Food  and  Nutrition  Service:  Child  nutri- 
tion programs.  Food  stamp  program. 

Forest  highways  (contract  authority). 

Foreign  Assistance  and  Special  Export  Pro- 
grams:  PL.  480. 

ARMED    SERVICES 

Procurement  of  equipment  and  missiles. 
Army. 

Procurement  of  aircraft  and  missiles.  Navy. 

Shipbuilding  and  conversion.  Navy. 

Other  procurement,  Navy. 

Procurement.  Marine  Corps. 

Aircraft  procurement.  Air  Force. 

Missile  procurement.  Air  Force. 

Research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion: Army:  Navy:  Air  Force:  Defense  agen- 
cies: Emergency  fund.  Defense. 

Military  construction:  Army:  Navy;  Air 
Force;  Defense  agencies. 

Family  housing.  Defense. 

Special  foreign  currency  program. 

BANKING    AND    CLTIRENCY 

Housing  and  Urban  I>evelopment:  College 
housing  (Increase  In  limitation  on  debt  serv- 
ice contract  commitments  i . 

COMMERCE 

U.S.  Travel  Service:    Salaries  and  expenses. 

National  Bureau  of  Standards:  Research 
and  technical  services. 

Maritime  Administration:  Ship  construc- 
tion; ship  operation  subsidies;  (liquidation  of 
contract  authority ) ;  research  and  develop- 
ment; salaries  and  expenses;  maritime  train- 
ing: State  marine  schools. 

Bureau  of  Conrunerclal  Fisheries:  Anadro- 
mous and  Great  Lakes  fisheries  conservation. 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife: 
Anadromous  and  Great  Lakes  fisheries  con- 
servation. 

Coast  Guard:  Acquisition,  construction, 
and  Improvements. 

High-speed  ground  transportation  research 
and  development. 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

Commission  on  Revision  of  the  Criminal 
Laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

FINANCE 

Highway  trust  fund  (contract  authority) . 

FOREIGN    RELATIONS 

Military  assistance:  Foreign  military  credit 
sales. 

Economic  assistance:  Supporting  assist- 
ance. 

Peace  Corpus. 

Arms   Control   and  Disarmament   Agency. 
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INTMUOR    AND    INSCLAB     \rr\aS 

Envir .nmental  control  (or  Public  Works 
Committee  I 

Bureau  of  Land  Managemrnt  Public  Lands 
development  roads  and  trails  (contract  au- 
thorl'.v  1 

Office  of  Territories  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacitic  Islands 

N.itianal  Parle  Services  Preservation  of 
historic  properties 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  Construction  and 
rehabiUta'-ton 

Office  of  Saline  Water:  Saline  water  con- 
version 

JUDICIARY 

JusUce    Law  enforcement  assistance 
American    Revolution    Bicentennial    Com- 
niivaion 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

I.A80R    AND    PUBLIC     Wtt-F.Wtf 

Mental  health 

Health  services  research  and  development. 

Comprehensive  health  planning  and  serv- 
ices 

Regional  medical  services 

Medical  facilities  construction. 

Healtii  manpower 

National  Llbrarv'  of  Medicine 

Elementary  and  secondary  educaUon 

EUlucatlon  for  the  handicapped 

Vocational  and  adult  education 

Education  professions  development 

Rehabilitation  services  and  facilities 

National  Foundation  on  the  Arta  and  the 
Humanities 

National  Science  Foundation. 

/  PVBHC    WORKS 

Forest  Service  Forest  roads  and  trails 
(contract  authority  i 

Economic     Development     Administration 
Development    facilities.    Industrial    develop- 
ment loans  and  guarantees;   planning,  tech- 
nical assistance  and  research 

Air  pollution  control 

Environmental  control  i  or  Interior  Com- 
mittee i 

Highway  beauUflcaUon  Appropriation. 
contract  authority 

Traffic  and  highway  safety 

Public  lajids  highways  (contract  au- 
thority i 

JOINT    COMMnTEE    ON    ATOMIC    ENXRCY 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  Operating  ex- 
penses, plant  and  capital  equipment 


Mr.  MANSFIELD  Each  committee 
chairman  is  ureed  to  review  the  sched- 
ule of  his  committee  hearmgs  and  pro- 
vide a  pnorlty  to  those  measures  hsted 
above.  If  this  is  done,  appropnations  bills 
will  not  be  unduly  held  up  pending  pas- 
sage of  these  necessary  authorizations. 

I  am  confident  that  If  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
cooperate  in  this  effort,  the  legislative 
busmess  will  be  completed  this  year  in 
an  orderly  and  timely  manner.  This 
should  allow  adjournment  sine  die  at  a 
reasonably  early  date 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  minonty 
leader. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr  President,  I  congratu- 
late the  distingiushed  majority  leader  not 
only  for  the  summation  of  what  has  been 
done,  but  also  for  the  fact  that  he  has 
Uken  the  Ixiltlative  to  expedite  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  Not  m  my  recollec- 
tion have  we.  during  the  past  11  years, 
approached  the  matter  in  quite  this 
fashion.  Not  in  my  recollection  have  we 
had  a  situation  m  which  Congress,  in 
both  bodies,  and  the  executive  branch, 
have  agreed  early  in  the  session  on  ways 
and  means  for  the  kind  of  internal 
housekeeping  which  can  only  benefit  the 
legisiatlve  process. 


I  have  raised  my  voice  many  limes  in 
the  last  11  years  throughout  se.ssions  to 
complain,  really,  that  we  wuie  not  getting' 
on  with  the  busine.ss  for  one  reason  or 
another— not  to  criticize  so  much  a.s  to 
urtie  that  somehow  a  way  ought  to  be 
found  to  improve  the  legislative  pruce.ss. 
This  IS  a  vcr>-  ^-ood  way  to  do  it.  In  my 
opinion  We  a.sked  the  le^;lslative  chair- 
men and  the  ranking  members  to  co- 
operate, get  their  committees  to^jether. 
hold  the  hearings,  get  the  Senators  pres- 
ent, act  a.s  expeditiously  as  po.ssiblf  cet 
the  authon/ations  out  of  the  wa>.  and 
then  get  the  appropnations  out  of  the 
way 

We  also  asked  the  F>resldent  .^f  the 
United  States  to  tell  us  which  Items  in 
his  budget  are  golns'  to  require  authori- 
zations and  which  appropriations,  and 
he  has  complied  with  that  request 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  ofl  to  a 
i;(X)d  .start  This  marks  a  new-broom  ap- 
proach, an  excellent  opportunity  for  us 
to  adjourn  on  the  31st  of  July,  as  the 
law  requires  that  we  do 

We  are  the  only  body  I  know  of  that 
consistently  makes  a  law  and  then  is 
the  first  to  break  it  I  do  not  thmk  we 
ought  to  set  an  example  for  the  country 
In  law  enforcement  when  we  ignore  the 
law  which  has  been  drafted  by  the  Con- 
gre.'islonal  Reorganization  Act  for  our 
own  guidance  and  our  own  obligation, 
indeed,  to  accord  with  it 

So.  again,  I  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent thing  to  do  We  will  all  have  to 
cooperate  As  the  majority  leader  has 
said,  we  will  have  to  work  later,  we  will 
perhaps  have  to  worl:  more  days  But 
there  Is  a  reward  to  the  diligent  in  this 
world,  and  the  reward  here  is  an  op- 
portunity to  return  and  visit  our  con- 
stituents, to  rejoice  m  their  companion- 
.ship  and  camaraderie  And  who  shall  say 
that  this  Is  not  to  the  common  benefit 
and  for  the  common  good'' 

Mr  MANSFIELX)  And  also  to  hope 
for  the  best 

May  I  .say  to  the  dlstmguished  minority 
leader  that  without  his  cooperation  and 
unfailing  assLstance.  we  would  not  have 
been  able  to  bring  this  accommodation 
about  or  to  have  come  as  far  as  we  have 
this  year  I  thank  him.  and  I  am  In- 
debted to  him  for  his  kindness,  courtesy, 
and  consideration. 

Mr  SCOTT  I  am  most  grateful  to  the 
dlstmguished  majority  leader. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 


Report  or  Federal   Contributions  Program 

EgUIPMENT   AND   FACILITIES,  OFOCE  or  CIVU 

Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Oflice  of  Civil 
Defense.  reix>rtliig,  pursuant  Ui  law.  on  the 
Federal  Contribution.^  Prt>gr;an  Equipment 
and  Paciltles  for  the  quarter  ended  Decem- 
Ijer  31.  1969,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

Reports  or  the  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  employees'  group  life  Insurance  pro- 
gram bv  the  i-'S  CUU  -Service  ConinUsclon, 
dated  February  3.  1970  (Wtlh  an  accompany- 
ing report  I,  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  t  > 
law.  a  report  on  the  administration  of  the 
leased  housing  program.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  dated 
February  4.  1970  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations 

~A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  cf 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  Illegal  expenditures  of  funds 
for  construction  of  research  facilities  by  the 
Air  Force,  dated  February  4,  1970  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations 

A  letter  fmm  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  cost  and  balance-of- 
payments  advantages  of  replacing  foreign- 
made  buses  with  American-made  busee 
abroad.  Department  of  Defense,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1970  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port! ,  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations 

Report    or    the    Advisory    Commission    on 
Intergovernmental  Relations 
A     letter     from     the    Chairman,     Advisory 
Commission     on     Intergovernmental     Rela- 
tions,  transmitting,   pursuant  to   law.   a  re- 
port  of   the   Commission   dated   January  31. 
1970  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Crovemment  Operations 
Proposed  Legislation  AtrrHORiziNo  Increased 
Appropriations  for  Continuing  Work  in 
THE  Missouri  River  Basin 
A   letter   from    the   Assistant  Secretary   of 
the  Interior,  transmltUng  a  draft  of  propoeed 
legislation  to  Increase  the  authorlzaUon  for 
appropriation    for    continuing    work    In    the 
NUssourl  River  Basin  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  iwith  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on   Interior   and   Insular  Affairs. 
PROPOSED    Legislation    Authorizing    Appro- 
priations FOR  THE  Saline  Water    Conver- 
sion  Program 

A  letter  from  the  .Vsslstant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  saline  water  conversion  program  for  fiscal 
year  1971  (with  an  accompanying  paper): 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
HoLLiNCS  In  the  chain  The  Chair,  on 
behalf  of  the  Vice  President,  appoints 
the  Senator  from  Kan.sas  'Mr  Dole»  as 
a  member  of  the  Commission  for  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific, 
and  Cultural  Organization  for  the  term 
ending  in  1972 


February  5,  1970 
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COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EX- 
ECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated  i 


Third    Preference    and    Sixth    Preference 
Classifkations  for  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immlgra- 
Uon  and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice.  transmltUng.  pursuant  to  law, 
reports  relating  to  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  classlftCAtlons  for  certain  aliens 
(With  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

Temporary  Admission  Into  the  UNrrED 
States  or  Certain   Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalisation  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
c6pTe«  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  into  the  United  States  of  certain 


aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Admission  Into  the  United  Statis  or 
Certain  Detector  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 
into  the  United  States  of  certain  defector 
aliens  (with  accomp>anylng  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  or  the  Proceedings  or  the  Jitdicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  October  31- 
November  1,  1969  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  the  ADMiNiSTRATtvE  Conference 
OF  the  United  States 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Administra- 
tive Conference  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant   to  law,  a  report  of  the 
Administrative    Conference    dated    January 
1970  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Proposed   Legislation   To   Cvrtail    Mailino 
OF  Certain  Articles  Which  Present  a  Haz- 
ard TO  Postal  Employees  or  Mail  Process- 
ing Machines 

A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
prop>osed  legislation  to  curtail  the  mailing 
of  certain  articles  which  present  a  hazard 
to  ptostal  employees  or  mall  processing  ma- 
chines by  imposing  restrictions  on  certain 
advertLslng  and  promotional  matter  in  the 
malls,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
accompanying  pap>er):  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PETITION 

A  petition  was  laid  before  the  Senate, 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  resolution  of  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Washington;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations: 

"RESOLtmoN  70-18 

■Whereas.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  recently  cut  back  one  hundred 
eighty  thousand  dollars  In  appropriations 
from  the  Columbia  River  Plaherlee  program: 
and 

■Whereas.  That  cutback  has  all  but  elimi- 
nated the  research  program  on  the  salmon 
and  steelhead  runs:  and 

•■Whereas,  Research  Is  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  the  preservation  of  our  fish  re- 
sources; and 

•Whereas,  Discontinuance  of  the  research 
win  do  Irreparable  damage  to  our  salmon 
and  steelhead  runs;  and 

"Whereas,  The  resulting  loss  of  harvest 
will  many  times  exceed  the  value  of  the  cut- 
backs; and 

•'Whereas,  Research  of  fish  propagation  re- 
quires more  effort  because  of  the  Increas- 
ing number  of  dams  and  other  obstructions; 
and 

■•Whereas,  Research  alone  can  answer  the 
questions  raised  by  thermal  discharge  from 
nuclear  power  plants;  and 

"Whereas,  the  residents  of  the  State  of 
Washington  are  greatly  concerned  over  the 
loss  of  research  funds; 

•Now,  therefore,  be  It  Resolved,  That  the 
House  of  Representatives  requests  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  restore  the 
funds  which  have  been  cut  from  the  Colum- 
bia River  Fisheries  program  so  that  needed 
and   vital   research   can   be   continued. 

"Be  It  further  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of 
this  Resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted 


to  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  each 
member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 
"Adopted  January  28,  1970. 

"Malcolm  McBeath, 
"Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representativea." 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  12535.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  release  certain  restric- 
tions on  a  tract  of  land  heretofore  conveyed 
to  the  State  of  Texas  In  order  that  such 
land  may  be  used  for  the  City  of  El  Paso 
North -South  Freeway  (Rept.  No.  91-656) . 


HOSPITAL  AND  MEDICAL  FACILI- 
TIES CONSTRUCTION  AND  MOD- 
ERNIZATION AMENDMENTS  OF 
1969— REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE— 
INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO. 
91-657) 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  I  report  favorably,  with 
amendments,  the  bUl  (H.R.  11102)  to 
amend  the  provisions  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  relating  to  the  con- 
struction and  modernization  of  hospi- 
tals and  other  medical  facilities  by  pro- 
viding separate  authorizations  of  ap- 
propriations for  new  construction  and 
for  modernization  of  facilities,  author- 
izing Pederad  guarantees  of  loans  for  such 
construction  and  modernization  and 
Federal  payment  of  part  of  the  interest 
thereon,  authorizing  grants  for  modern- 
ization of  emergency  rooms  of  general 
hospitals,  and  extending  and  making 
other  Improvements  in  the  program  au- 
thorized by  these  provisions,  and  I  sub- 
mit a  report  thereon.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed,  to- 
gether with  the  Individual  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs : 

Rolsert  Cahn.  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Gordon  J.  F.  MacDonald,  of  California,  and 
Russell  E.  Train,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  members  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary : 

Kenneth  M.  Unk,  Sr.,  of  Missouri,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Mis- 
souri; and 

John  T.  Plerpont.  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  to  be 
US.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of 
Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
I  report  favorably  the  nominations  of 


109  general  officers  in  the  Army.  Air 
Force,  and  Marine  Corps.  I  ask  that 
these  names  be  placed  on  the  Executive 
Calendar.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Lt.  Gen.  William  B.  Kleffer  (major  general. 
Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general; 

MaJ.  Gen.  James  C.  Sherrlll,  Regular  Air 
Force,  MaJ.  Gen.  Otto  J.  Glasser,  Regular 
Air  Force.  MaJ.  Gen  Jay  T.  Robblns,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force,  and  MaJ.  Gen.  Russell  E. 
Dougherty,  Regular  Air  Force,  to  be  assign- 
ed to  positions  of  Importance  and  resfxinsl- 
blllty  designated  by  the  President,  In  the 
grade  of  lieutenants  general; 

Col.  Carlton  L.  Lee,  Regular  Air  Force,  and 
sundry  other  officers,  for  temporary  appoint- 
ment In  the  grade  of  brigadiers  general,  U.S. 
Air  Force; 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  Edward  Pickett,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general,  U.S. 
Army),  and  sundry  other  officers,  for  ap- 
pointment In  the  grade  of  majors  general. 
Regular  Army  of  the  United  States; 

John  R  Biandford,  for  temporary  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  major  general.  Marine 
Corps  Reserve;  and 

Louis  Contl.  and  Verne  C.  Kennedy,  Jr., 
for  temporary  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
brigadier  general.  Marine  Corf>s  Reserve. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
addition,  I  report  favorably  32  appoint- 
ments in  the  Marine  Corps  in  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant  and  142  appoint- 
ments In  the  Regular  Army  in  the  grade 
of  captain  and  below.  Since  these  names 
have  already  been  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  in  order  to  save  the 
expense  of  orlnting  on  the  Executive 
CaJendar,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  information  of  any  Sen- 
ator.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Ivan  M.  Behel.  and  sundry  other  officers  of 
the  Naval  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps, 
for  permanent  appointment  in  the  Marine 
Corps; 

Joseph  X.  McCormac,  Robert  D.  Schow, 
and  David  M.  Thomas.  Navy  enlisted  scien- 
tific education  program,  for  F>ernianent  ap- 
pointment In  the  Marine  Corps; 

Robert  C.  Anderson,  and  sundry  other 
staff  noncommissioned  officers,  for  temporary 
appointment  in  the  Marine  Corps; 

Jamas  F.  Price.  Peter  A.  Mixire,  and  John 
H.  Murrell,  lor  appointment  In  the  Regular 
Army; 

Del  R.  Bcrgeson  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States;  and 

John  S.  Chaffin.  and  sundry  other  distin- 
guished military  students,  for  appointment 
in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Nelson)  : 
S.  3395.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the  spe- 
cial milk  programs  for  the  Armed  Forces  and 
veterans  hospitals;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry. 
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I  The  remarks  of  Mr  Proxmire  *heQ  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appn^priat*  heading  i 

Bv  Mr  McGEE  (by  request)  ; 

S  3396  A  bill  to  make  certain  technical 
changes  Ip.  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
postal  service    and 

S  3397  A  bill  w  permit  the  acceptance  of 
checks  and  nonpostal  money  orders  in  pay- 
ment for  postal  charges  and  senlces  au- 
thorize the  Postmaster  General  U)  relieve 
postmasters  and  accountaole  officers  for 
losses  incurred  by  p^istal  personnel  when  ac- 
cepting checks  or  nonpostal  money  orders  In 
full  compliance  wUh  postal  regulaUon.s.  and 
to  provide  penalties  for  presenung  bad  checks 
and  bad  nonpostal  money  orders  in  payment 
for  postal  charges  and  services,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Bv  Mr    ERVIN 

S  3398  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr  Oscar 
Enoc  Soto  Flores.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiclarv 

By  Mr    ANDERSON   (for  himself  and 
Mr   Aiken  > 

S  3399  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health  Education  and  Welfare  to  keep  cer- 
tain records  and  make  cerUiin  reports  to 
Congress  concerning  amounts  received  by 
providers  of  medical  and  health  c^vre  Items 
and  services  to  individuals  entitled  thereto 
under  title  XWYl  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
or  under  any  program  or  project  under  or 
established  pursuant  to  titles  V  XI  or  XIX 
of  such  .vet.  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

I  The  remarks  of  Mr  Anderson  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  m  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading  ) 


Corporalion  stot-ks  of  daip.'  producu  by 
Uie  Armed  Forces  and  the  Vfleran.s'  Ad- 
imnistralion  hospitals 

I  ask  unanimoas  consent  to  have  the 
bill  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  prmti'd  in   the  Record 

The  bill  '  S  3395  '  to  extend  for  3  years 
the  special  milk  prot;rams  for  the  Armed 
Forces  and  veterans  hospitals,  intro- 
duced by  Mr  Proxmire.  for  himself  and 
Mr  Nelson,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows 
S  3395 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rep'esrntatue:^  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congres'i  as<iemb!ed  That  section 
202  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended  (7  USC  1446a).  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  In  sub.sectlon  la)  and  ibi  De- 
cember 31.  1970  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of   December  31.  1973 


S    3395— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
EXTENDING  AUTHORIZATION 

FOR  USE  OF  COMMODITY'  CREDIT 
CORPORATION  STOCKS  OF  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS  BY  THE  ARMED 
FORCES  AND  VETERANS  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1949  as 
amended,  to  extend  authorization  for  a>e 
of  Community  Credit  Corporation  stocks 
of  dairy  product.s  by  the  Armed  Forces 
and  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  De- 
cember 31.  1973 

Under  present  law  this  authorization 
will  expire  on  December  31.  1970 

Through  this  program,  substantial 
volumes  of  highly  nutritional  dairy  foods 
are  made  available  from  surpliLs  stock- 
piles to  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  For  calendar  year 
1969  utilization  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment totaled  about  30  million  pounds  of 
butter  and  1  2  million  pounds  of  cheese 
For  1968.  the  Department  of  Defense 
utilized  about  50  million  pounds  of  but- 
ter and  3.6  million  pounds  of  cheese  The 
Veterans'  Administration  utilized  about 

2  4  million  pounds  of  butter  in  1969    and 

3  2  million  pounds  of  butter  in  1968 
Since  esubhshment  of  the  program  m 
1954.  donauons  have  totaled  383  million 
pounds  of  butter.  26  million  pounds  of 
cheese  and  1  million  poiuids  of  non-fat 
dry  milk 

As  revealed  by  the>e  figures,  this  pro- 
gram represents  i^ood  management  and 
highly  effective  utilizati-m  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Because  of  this.  I  believe 
that  it  is  highly  desirable  to  extend  au- 
thonzation  for  use  of  Commodity  Credit 


S  3399— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
REQUIRING  FINANCIAL  INFORMA- 
TION FROM  CERTAIN  PROVIDERS 
OF  MEDICAL  AND  HEALTH  CARE 
SERVICES  TO  BE  MADE  PUBLIC. 
AND  SPECIFYING  METHODS  OF 
REPORTING 

Mr  ANDERSON  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  'Mr.  Aiken  >.  I  am  today  in- 
troducing legislation  which  will  assist 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
in  their  surveillance  and  administration 
of  the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs. 
The  legislation  is  simple  in  natiire.  but 
It  should  be  of  substantial  assistance  to 
us  in  seeing  that  these  essential  pro- 
grams work  as  well  as  they  should. 

My  legislation  simply  requires  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  provide  annual  reports  to  the 
Congress,  listing  the  names  and  amoimts 
paid  to  those  professional  providers  who 
earn  $10,000  or  more  from  these  and 
related  programs  The  report  would  in- 
dicate the  amount  of  payments  under 
each  of  these  programs  and  the  number 
of  IndividuaLs  served  The  $10,000  fig- 
ure is  a;:;gregate;  that  is.  a  doctor  who 
received  $5,000  under  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram and  $5,000  under  the  medicare 
program  during  a  year  would  be  listed 
on  the  report 

I  propose,  and  the  legislation  as  in- 
troduced requires,  that  the  report  cover 
each  calendar  year — beginning  with  the 
current  one — and  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  June  30  of  the 
succeeding  calendar  year.  This  will  give 
enough  time,  and  should  not  work  a 
hardship  on  the  administrators  involved. 
Mr  President  I  should  point  out  that 
the  $10,000  figure  was  chosen  so  that 
the  Secretary  would  not  be  required  to 
publish  a  mountainous  document  listmg 
every  professional  i)rovi(.ier  m  the  Na- 
tion This  is  a  reasonable  cutofi  point, 
I  believe. 

The  basic  point  is  that  these  are  pub- 
he  programs  and  so  this  should  be  public 


information  There  is  ample  precedent 
for  doing  so.  in  fact.  I  cannot  think  of 
a  precedent  for  doing  otherwise.  Con- 
struction contractors  who  do  business 
with  the  Government,  farmers  who  par- 
ticipate m  the  farm  program,  other  pro- 
fessionals who  provide  services  to  the 
Government — these  and  others  have 
their  names  released  to  the  public  This 
is  as  it  should  be  This  legislation  is  not 
designed  to  impugn  or  embarrass  any 
individual  It  simply  is  needed  for  the 
wise  discharge  of  public  policy. 

This  legislation  will  enable  those  of  us 
who  survey  public  programs,  who  are 
concerned  about  their  performance  and 
their  administration,  to  see  how  public 
funds  are  being  allocated  and  distributed. 
For  massive,  widespread  programs  such 
as  these,  detailed  information  is  a  neces- 
sity, not  only  for  the  Congress  but  for 
administrators  at  the  national  and  local 
levels 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred 

The  bill  'S  3399)  to  require  the  Sec- 
reUry  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  keep  certain  records  and  make  certain 
reports  to  Congress  concerning  amounts 
received  by  providers  of  medical  and 
health  care  items  and  .services  to  indi- 
viduals entitled  thereto  imder  title  XVni 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  under  any 
program  or  project  under  or  established 
pursuant  to  titles  V.  XI.  or  XIX  of  such 
act.  introduced  by  Mr.  Anderson  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Aiken  >.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  A 
BILL 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr.  H.at- 
FiELD  I .  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  next  printing,  the  names  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  'Mr.  Bennett',  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  'Mr.  Willl^ms'.  and 
the  Senators  from  Massachusetts  'Mr. 
Brooke  and  Mr  Kennedy',  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  3255.  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  prescribe 
regulations  under  which  air  carriers  will 
be  required  to  reserve  a  section  of  each 
pa.ssenger-carrying  aircraft  for  passen- 
gers who  desire  to  smoke. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 54 — CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION SUBMITTED  RELATING  TO 
THE  MID-EAST  SECURITY 

Mr.  GOODELL  <  for  himself.  Mr.  Bocgs, 
Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr. 
Nelson.  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Pastore.  Mr, 
Proxmire,  Mr,  Ribicoff,  and  Mr.  Young 
of  Ohio'  submitted  the  following  con- 
current resolution  'S  Con  Res  54 »; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations : 

S.  Con    Res    54 

Whereas,  peace  can  be  achieved  In  the 
Middle   East,  and   the   legitimate   grievances 
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of  Arab  and  Israeli  peoples  rectified,  only  If 
Arab  states  recognize  Israel's  right  to  exist 
as  a  nation  and  enter  Into  direct  negotia- 
tions with  Israel  concerning  disputed  borders 
and  other  outstanding  differences  pursuant 
to  the  Resolution  of  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  dated  November  22,  1967: 

Whereas,  the  United  States  can  most  eflec- 
tively  contribute  to  such  peace  by  encourag- 
ing such  direct  negotiations  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  states  and  by  promoting  agree- 
ment among  the  major  powers  for  effective 
control  of  the  traffic  of  arms  Into  the  Middle 
East; 

Whereas,  the  United  States,  by  proposing 
or  attempting  to  Impose  any  specific  adjust- 
ment of  such  disputed  borders  or  any  specific 
settlement  of  such  other  outstanding  differ- 
ences between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states 
prior  to  or  outside  the  context  of  such  direct 
negotiations,  will  clearly  diminish  the  pro- 
spects of  peace  in  the  Middle  East  by  reduc- 
ing the  Incentive  of  the  Arab  states  to  enter 
into   such   direct   negotiations; 

Whereas,  the  current  special  four-power 
negotiations  among  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  France  and  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  Middle  East,  as  well  as  the  spe- 
cial two-power  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  that 
subject,  were  Initiated  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  such  direct  negotiations  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  states  and  of  pro- 
moting such  arms  control  agreement: 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union  has  shown  no 
Interest  whatsover  In  encouraging  such  di- 
rect negotiations  or  in  promoting  such  arms 
control  agreement: 

Whereas,  the  continuation  of  such  special 
four-power  and  two-power  negotiations  in 
these  circumstances  Is  contrary  to  the  inter- 
ests of  peace  as  It  merely  encourages  the 
Arab  stiites  In  the  belief  that  a  settlement 
favorable  to  them  will  be  imposed  by  the 
major  powers  and  that  they  have  no  reason 
to  negotiate  directly  with  Israel;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  can  continue 
to  undertake  vigorous  diplomatic  efforts  to 
secure  such  direct  negotiations  and  such 
arms  control  agreement  through  regular 
diplomatic  channels:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that — 

I  1 1  any  readjustment  of  disputed  borders 
between  Israel  and  Arab  states,  and  any 
settlement  of  other  outstanding  differ- 
ences between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states  (in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  the  status  of  Arab 
refugees,  the  status  of  the  eastern  sector 
of  the  City  of  Jerusalem  and  the  rights  of 
navigation  In  the  area),  talce  place  only  in 
the  context  of  direct  negotiations  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  states; 

I  2)  the  United  States  concentrate  its  dip- 
lomatic efforts  upon  encouraging  such  di- 
rect negotiations  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  states  and  upon  {  omotlng  agreement 
among  the  major  power?  for  effective  con- 
trol of  the  traffic  of  arms  into  the  Middle 
East: 

(3»  the  United  States  henceforth  refrain 
from  proposing  or  attempting  to  Impose, 
prior  to  or  outside  the  context  of  such  di- 
rect negotiations,  any  specific  readjustment 
of  such  disputed  borders  or  any  specific  set- 
tlement of  such  other  outstanding  differ- 
ences between  Israel  and  th  Arab  states;  and 
i4i  the  United  Stales,  while  continuing 
vigorous  diplomatic  efforts  through  regular 
dlpk'matlc  channels  to  encourage  such  di- 
rect negotiations  and  promote  such  arms 
control  agreement,  terminate  the  current 
special  four-power  negotiations  among  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Prance 
and  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  Middle  East,  as 
well  as  the  special  two-power  negotiations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  on  that  subject. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  A 
RESOLUTION 

SENATE   RESOLUTION    313 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr,  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood),  I  ask  luianimous  consent 
that,  at  the  next  printing,  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case  » 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  <Mr. 
iNotTYE)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  313,  relating  to  the  de- 
toxification and  destruction  of  chemical 
warfare  weapons. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  PROGRAMS  OF 
ASSISTANCE  FOR  ELEMENTARY 
AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    484 

Mr.  EAGLETON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Yarborough)  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  514)  to  extend  programs 
of  assistance  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  U.S. 
OPERATIONS  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  aoinounce  that  on  February  16 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  will 
begin  a  series  of  public  hearings  on  the 
U.S.  fiissistance  and  advisory  operations 
in  'Vietnam.  The  hearings  will  concen- 
trate on  the  pacification  program,  the 
activities  of  U.S.  military  advisers,  the 
economic  aid  program,  and  operations 
of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency.  They 
will  not  deal  with  military  combat  op- 
erations. 

Throughout  the  war  in  Vietnam  pub- 
lic attention  has  naturally  focused  on 
U.S.  military  operations.  As  a  conse- 
quence, too  little  is  known  about  the 
miiltitude  of  other  activities  in  which 
U.S.  civilian  and  military  personnel  are 
involved  in  that  country.  The  purpose  of 
the  hearings  will  be  to  enlighten  the 
Committee  and  the  public  on  the  nature 
and  extent  of  that  involvement  and 
what  it  means  in  terms  of  the  prospects 
for  U.S.  disengagement.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain the  best  information  available,  ar- 
rangements are  being  made  to  bring  back 
from  Vietnam  the  personnel  who  admin- 
ister and  work  directly  in  these  pro- 
grams. 

During  the  week  of  February  16  the 
committee  will  consider  the  civil  opera- 
tions and  revolutionary  development 
support  program — CORDS — beginning 
with  testimony  from  Ambassador  Wil- 
liam Colby,  the  director  of  that  program. 
The  committee  will  also  receive  testi- 
mony from  representative  civilian  ad- 
visers at  the  corps,  province,  and  district 
level.  Persormel  working  with  the  refu- 
gee, Chieu  Hoi,  and  other  CORDS  pro- 
grams are  also  being  called  to  testify.  By 
agreement  with  the  State  Department, 
testimony  concerning  some  aspects  of  the 
Phoenix  program  and  the  CORDS  mili- 


tary advisory  program  will  be  heard  in 
executive  session  and  released  to  the  pub- 
lic after  deletion  of  sensitive  material. 

Beginning  in  early  March  additional 
hearings  will  be  held  to  consider  the  eco- 
nomic aid  program,  USIA  operations, 
and  the  overall  military  advisory  effort. 


COMMENDATION  OF  SENATOR 
SPARKMAN  AND  OTHER  SENA- 
TORS ON  PASSAGE  OF  H.R.  2 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  for  steering 
H.R.  2,  the  proposal  to  establish  a  Credit 
Union  agency,  to  its  swift  and  success- 
ful completion  yesterday.  As  always,  he 
provided  the  same  strong  and  effective 
legislative  skill  that  has  marked  his  many 
years  of  public  service.  Senator  Spark - 
man  deserves  the  highest  commendation 
of  the  Senate. 

Offering  his  characteristic  cooperation 
on  this  measure  and  his  own  strong  and 
sincere  views  as  well  was  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  tMr.  Bennett  i.  As 
always,  his  contribution  to  the  measure 
was  highly  thoughtful,  and  we  are  in- 
debted to  him  for  his  splendid  assistance 
in  helping  to  move  the  measure  through 
to  final  disposition. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
<Mr.  Proxmire)  is  also  to  be  commended 
for  the  valuable  contribution  he  made 
in  supporting  the  measure  yesterday.  We 
are  aU  aware  of  the  great  experience  he 
brings  to  the  Senate  in  discussions  of 
this  nature. 


FOREIGN      TRADE      PROGRAM      IN 
NEED  OF  REVISION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  as  a  cosponsor  of  proposed 
legislation  to  restrict  Imports  of  fiat 
glass,  glassware,  steel,  footwear,  man- 
made  fibers,  and  electronic  products,  I 
invite  Senators  to  join  in  urging  immedi- 
ate action  on  the  bill.  I  stand  ready  to 
support  expansion  of  the  list  of  com- 
modities where  there  is  severe  economic 
loss  or  destructive  impact  on  the  Nation's 
balance  of  payments. 

The  industries  cited  herein  represent 
some  30.000  jobs  in  West  Virginia  alone, 
and  obviously  the  instrusion  into  domes- 
tic markets  by  competitive  goods  pro- 
duced by  low-cost  labor  abroad  brings 
serious  hardship  into  the  affected  com- 
mimities  of  our  State. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will  act 
with  expediency  toward  making  neces- 
sary revisions  in  our  foreign  trade  pro- 
gram so  that  American  workers  may  be 
free  of  the  cruelty  of  joblessness  result- 
ing from  excessive  imports.  Because  Sen- 
ators from  New  England  have  taken 
arms  against  imports  destructive  of  that 
region's  industries,  and  because  other 
areas  are  becoming  equally  distressed 
with  foreign  products  that  impinge  upon 
local  manufacturing  and  agriculture,  we 
have  common  ground  for  insisting  upon 
a  more  rational  approach  to  Interna- 
tional trade. 
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The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
import  restrictions  have  been  the 
subject  of  debate  since  the  First  Con- 
gress met  in  1789.  and  through  most  of 
our  history  the  philosophy  of  protect- 
ing domestic  producers  wa^  an  estab- 
lished national  tenet 

Under  the  prevailing  trade  proRram. 
America  has  been  entirely  loo  generous 
In  opening  her  markeUs  to  the  outside 
world  Our  own  industry  and  labor  have 
been  left  to  suffer  With  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  military  men  hopefully 
soon  to  return  to  civilian  pursuits,  we 
may  discover  to  our  sorrow  that  the  very 
veterans  who  ser\-ed  in  the  four  comers 
of  the  slobe  in  the  cause  of  peace  are 
being  deprived  of  employment  opportu- 
nities because  this  Nation  s  normal  pro- 
ductive capacity  has  degenerated  m  con- 
sequence of  our  import  policy 

US.  Industrial  Outlook  1970.  a  recent 
report  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
should  be  closely  scrutini2ed  by  anyone 
who  Is  not  disturbed  at  the  mountmk: 
shipments  of  goods  of  all  sorts  that  are 
being  unloaded  at  US  ports  While  some 
Items,  such  as  glassware,  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  report,  I  cite  these  ex- 
cerpts taken  at  random  from  the  publi- 
cation : 

Textile  Mill  Products — The  fcreun  sTiare 
of  the  domestic  texUle  a.nd  apparel  m.irket 
for  cotton  and  wool  textile  products  neariv 
quadrupled  ajid  tripled,  respectively  between 
1958-69  Imports  market  share  of  m.in-made 
fiber  textile  produr's  lncresL.<ed  more  th.m 
one  and  one-third  times  between   1964-69 

Imports  of  textile  mill  products  inereajied 
114  percent  between  195&-68.  while  exports 
remained  constant  TexUle  mill  produces  im- 
ports during  1969  continued  the  upward 
trend  The  estimated  1969  Import  balance 
was  $571  million  compared  with  »10I  mll- 
;ion  In  1958  Capacity  increase  abr'^ad  Indi- 
cate that  both  tex'Ue  impor"!  and  'he  import 
balance   can    be   expected    to   rise   in    1970 

Man-M.ide  Plbers-L'nlted  States  foreign 
trade  in  celluloeic  man-made  fibers  did  not 
follow  a  defined  trend  during  the  pa-st  dec- 
ade but  varied  from  year  to  year  Exports 
were  t3\  million  in  1960  compared  with  an 
estlma'ed  126  million  In  1969  Imports  are 
estimated  at  »2i  million  In  1969  up  from 
tl6   million   in    1960 

Machine  Tool  Industry— In  1967  machine 
tool  imports  increased  for  the  sixth  straight 
yeaj-.  reaching  a  record  level  of  1203  4  mil- 
lion—more  than  4  times  the  M5  7  million  to- 
tal in  1964  In  1968.  however  Imports  declined 
6  percent  below  the  1967  levels  the  decline 
continued  In  1969  with  Impor's  estimated 
at  S1S4  million  It  is  expected  that  Imports 
will  resume  thc.r  gro-v-th  tr"nd  tn  1970  with 
the  ■  a'.u<»  Rn-'-x'matmg  «!Ra  mUlion 

Engines  and  Turbines— Rapidly  rising  im- 
ports of  turbine-generators  in'o  the  t'nl'ed 
States  are  creating  c  incrn  am^ng  US  sun- 
pllfrs  Imr>o-t  shinments  rose  from  M  mlillun 
in  1960  to  «28  million  in  1969  and  are  ex- 
pected to  reach  »80  nrllllon  In  1970  Local 
governniMit  Ffleral  and  inve^'  ir-owned 
utiUtlfs  have  been  placing  orders  with  for- 
eign manuf.icturers  for  large  capacity  equip- 
ment used  only  in  the  United  States  Foreign 
suppliers  are  thus  developing  production 
experience  in  the  manufacture  of  equipment 
not  vet  in  use  in  their  own  markets  U  S 
producers  now  have  an  advantage  only  in 
overall  production  and  slte-erection  experi- 
ence 

Many  other  daneer  signs  ere  con- 
taired  in  OTitlook  1970.  but  I  sha!l  quote 
only  ot^e  additional  para;rraph  In  the 
chapter  on  Power  and  Industrial  Elec- 


trical Equipment,  where  "A  dramatic 
penetration  of  the  US  transformer 
market  by  foreicn  manufacturers  ha.s 
culminated  In  an  unlavorable  balance  of 
trade  In  this  area.  '  this  sentence  is  In- 
cluded 

Since  electric  utilities  are  largely  govern- 
ment owned  In  the  industrlalU^d  areas  of 
Europe,  restrictive  government  procurement 
policies  limit  tIS  sales 

In  other  words,  the  beneficiaries  of  our 
maKnanlmou.s  trade  policies  are  not  re- 
ciprocating In  kind,  thus  closing  out  any 
chance  for  American  workers  to  compete 
In  those  countries 

Con^'ress  has  an  obli  -atio  i  to  conduct 
a  complete  review  of  our  trade  program: 
and  the  sooner  we  get  to  it.  the  fewer 
number  of  servicemen  and  other  mem- 
bers of  our  workforce  will  be  left  walk- 
liig  the  streets  in  search  of  employment 
McaMwhile.  whatever  one  s  attitude  on 
foreign  trade,  the  administration  must 
flatly  and  firmly  reject  the  propo.-al  to 
relax  oil  Import  quotas  Mandatory  oil 
import  controls  are  an  essential  com- 
p>onent  of  the  design  for  national  securi- 
ty With  the  United  States  actively  in- 
volved m  hostilities  m  A.sia,  clouds  of  un- 
certainty hovering  much  of  South  Amer- 
ica, and  the  war  cauldron  near  the  boil- 
ing point  in  tile  Middle  East,  to  abandon 
this  phase  of  our  defense  progiam  would 
have  no  more  logR-  than  to  dismantle 
N^eapons  production  plants 

We  look  to  the  day  when  the  Nation 
can  return  to  a  peace  footing,  but  self- 
preservation  requires  maximum  precau- 
tion in  a  world  plagued  by  conflict  and 
angrtssion 

Excessive  imporUs  of  re.sldual  oil  Im- 
pede development  of  domestic  petroleum 
and  coal  operalioivs  that  would  be  needed 
to  replace  shipments  cut  off  In  an  emer- 
gency At  the  -same  time,  they  take  jobs 
from  miners  and  railroaders,  the  very 
men  who  must  account  for  expanded 
fuel  production  and  transjxirUtion  dur- 
ing all  military  showdowns 

The  importation  of  more  foreign  crude 
and  residual  oil  at  reduced  price  levels 
would  strike  a  hard  blow  at  West  Vir- 
ginia's coal  industry  I  fear  that  such 
ImporUs  would  cause  the  industry  to  lose 
most,  if  not  all,  of  its  markets  on  the 
east  coast. 

The  contention  that  some  areas  of  the 
United  States  are  in  need  of  greater  vol- 
umes of  imported  oil  to  ease  fuel  costs 
must  remain  academic  so  long  as  the 
national  safety  is  Involved 

So  it  IS  time  that  we  are  getting  on 
with  a  revision  of  the  national  trade  pol- 
icy; but  under  no  circumstances  can  we 
permit  tinkering  with  the  oil  import  con- 
trol program,  which  ls  so  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  Nation 


REPORT  ON  ACTIVITIES  OP  THE 
MINORITY  IN  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  LABOR  AND  PL'BUC  WELFARE 
IN  THE  FIRST  SESSION.  91ST  CON- 
GRESS.  1969 


Mr.  JAVTTS  Mr  President,  during  the 
first  session  of  the  91st  Congress,  the 
minority— Republican — members  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, of  which  I  am  the  ranking  minority 


member,  made  a  distinctive  record  of 
constructive  contributions  and  effective 
legislative  achievement.  In  a  number  of 
Instances,  the  central  concepU  around 
which  major  legislation  was  built  orig- 
inated on  the  minority  side.  These  con- 
tributions cover  all  areas  of  activity  of 
the  committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  report 
I  have  prepared  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 

as  follows: 

Labor 

(Public  Law  91-4) 
To    Amend    MDTA    ictth    Berpect    to    Trust 
Temtortes  of  the  Pacxftc  Islands 
This  Administration  bill  was  introduced  by 
.Senator  Prouty 

(Public  Law  91-54) 
Construction  Health  and  Safety  Act 
Minority  amendments  written  into  the  law 
are  as  follows 

Plrst.  requiring  standards  to  be  promul- 
gated In  accordance  with  rulemaking  provi- 
sions of  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act, 
after  a  hearing— Senators  Javlts  and  Prouty 
Second.  Judicial  review  of  contract  cancel- 
lation pnjceedlngs — Senator  Prouty. 

Third,  power  of  the  court  to  enter  appro- 
priate decrees  in  contract  cAncellatlon  review 
proceedings— Senator  Prouty 

(Public  Law  91-86) 
Join:  Industry  Funds  for  Scholarships  and 
Child  Care  Centers 
Establishment  of  Joint  trust  funds  should 
be  voluntjiry  rather  than  a  mandatory  sub- 
ject of  collective  bargaining— Senator  Prouty. 
(Public  Law  91-173) 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969 
This  Act  was  the  product  of  extensive  con- 
sideration  by   the  Committee  on   nine   bills, 
two  of  which   were   introduced   by  minority 
Senators    The  first   was  S-1300,   the  Admin- 
istrations bill,  sponsored  by  Senators  Javlts, 
Schwelker.    Cooper.   Scott   and    Stevens    The 
second    was    S-2405,    sponsored    by    Senator 
Javlts   and   later  endorsed   by   the   Adminis- 
tration 

In  Its  final  form,  the  Act  contained  many 
of  the  provisions  of  S-2405  as  well  as  amend- 
ments suggested  by  minority  members  Of 
particular  importance  are  the  following: 

Plrst.  requiring  after  December  31,  1972, 
that  adequate  l>eneflts  be  paid  for  death  ir 
total  disability  due  to  pneumoconiools  (black 
lung  dlse;vsei  under  State  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws  or.  if  state  laws  are  Inade- 
quate  under  Federal  law— Senator  Javlts 

Second,  Judicial  review  of  decisions  Issued 
by  the  Interim  Compliance  Panel — Senator 
Prouty 

Third,  requiring  very  frequent  Inspections 
of  especl.illy  hazardous.  ga.s.=-y  mines— Sena- 
tor Schwelker 

Fourth  establLshlng  procedures.  Including 
Jury  trials,  for  the  assessment  and  collection 
of  civil  penalties     Senator  Ja-.its. 

Fifth,  elimination  of  user  tax  upon  coal 
production— Senator  Prouty 

Sixth,  requiring  the  establishment  of  noise 
standards — Senator  Javlts 

Seventh,  imposing  criminal  penalties  for 
smoking — Senator  Javlts 

In  addition,  many  minor  and  technical 
amendment*  were  authored  by  the  minority. 

POVERTT 

Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of  1969 
(Public  Lau:  91-177) 
A  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Javlts — 8. 
23g7_Qt  the  request  of  the  Administration, 
together  with  legislation  Introduced  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment. Manpower  and  Poverty,  Senator  Nel- 
son, provided  the  basis  for  this  two-year  ex- 
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tension  of  the  Ek»nomlc  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964. 

Also  included  la  the  Act  was  a  new  sec- 
tion authored  by  Senator  Domlnlck,  estab- 
lishing a  drug  rehabilitation  program  to  deal 
with  drug  abuse  and  addiction  among  tbe 
poor,  parallel  to  the  section  authored  by 
Senator  Hughes  dealing  with  alcoholism. 

SCIENCE 

National  Science  Foundation  Authorization 
Act.  1970  {Public  Law  91-120) 
The  principal  provisions  of  this  Act  were 
contained  in  the  Administration  bill.  S.  1856, 
Introduced  by  Senator  Prouty 

EDUCATION 

Amendment  to  National  Center  on  Educa- 
tional Media  and  Materials  for  the  Handi- 
capped {Public  Law  91-61) 

Authority  for  the  Center  to  contract  with 
profitmaklng    organizations   for   demonstra- 
tion projects — Senate  Schwelker. 
Indian  education 

The  final  report  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Indian  Education,  "Indian  Mu- 
catlon:  A  National  Tragedy— a  National 
Challenge",  contained  major  recommenda- 
tions, as  follows 

First,  that  there  t>e  established  a  National 
Indian  Board  of  Indian  Education  with 
authority  to  set  standards  and  criteria  for 
Federal  schools — Senators  Domlnlck  and 
Murphy. 

Second,  that  Indian  boards  of  education 
be  established  at  the  local  level  for  Federal 
Indian  school  districts — Senators  Domlnlck 
and  Murphy. 

Third,  that  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  be  upgraded  to  Assistant  Secretary 
and  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  be 
upgraded  accordingly — Senators  Domlnlck 
and  Murphy 

Fourth,  the  presentation  to  Congress  of  a 
comprehensive  Indian  act  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  Indian  children  both  in 
Federal  and  public  schools,  and  to  replace 
the  present  structure  of  fragmented  and  in- 
adequate education  legislation — Senators 
Domlnlcic  and  Murphy 

Fifth,  full  funding  for  the  National  Council 
on  Indian  opportunity — Senators  Domlnlck 
and  Murphy 

Sixth,  that  Johnson-OMalley  funding 
should  not  be  conditioned  by  presence  of 
tax-exempt  land— Senators  Murphy  and 
DonUnick 

Seventh,  that  the  HEW  Civil  Rights  En- 
forcement Office  investigate  discrimination 
against  Indians  in  schools  receiving  Federal 
funds — Senators  DlmlnlcJt  and  Mtirphy. 

Eighth,  that  Indian  parental  and  commu- 
nity involvement  be  Increased — Senators 
Domlnlck  and  Murphy. 

Ninth,  that  the  Departments  of  Interior 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  to- 
gether with  the  National  Council  on  Indian 
Opportunity,  devise  a  Joint  plan  of  action 
to  develop  a  quality  education  program  for 
Indian  children — Senators  Domlnlck  and 
Murphy. 

Tenth,  that  BIA  boarding  school  guidance 
and  counseling  programs  be  substantially 
expanded  and  improved — Senators  Domlnlck 
and  Murphy. 

Eleventh,  to  strengthen  Title  III  (develop- 
ing Institutions)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  to  Include  recently-created  higher  edu- 
cation Institutions  for  Indians  on  or  near 
reservations — Senators  Domlnlck  and 
Murphy. 

Twelfth,  to  expand  the  Education  Profes- 
sions Development  Act.  the  Higher  Education 
Act.  and  the  Vocational  Education  Act  to 
include  BIA  schools  and  programs — Senators 
Domlnlck  and  Murphy. 

Thirteenth,  that  State  and  local  commu- 
nities should  encourage  and  facilitate  in- 
creased Indian  involvement  in  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  education  programs 


for  Indian  children — Senators  Domlnlck  and 
Murphy. 

Fourteenth,  to  appoint  Indians  to  U.S 
Office  of  Education  advisory  groups — Sena- 
tors Domlnlck  and  Murphy. 

Fifteenth,  that  the  BIA  should  have  the 
same  responsibility  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation for  set-aside  funds  under  Federal 
grant-in-aid  education  programs  as  do  the 
States  for  similar  programs. 

In  addition,  the  minority  was  also  re- 
sponsible for  minor  and  technical  contribu- 
tions to  the  report. 


COMMENDATION  OF  SENATORS  ON 
PASSAGE  OF  H.R.  13300 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
13300,  the  railroad  retirement  measure, 
passed  the  Senate  yesterday.  It  was 
handled  and  guided  through  the  Senate 
with  great  success  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Subcommittee,  the  able  junior  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  We  are 
indebted  to  Senator  Eagleton  for  the  ex- 
cellent manner  in  which  he  handled  the 
bill.  I  simply  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  him. 

Contributing  greatly  to  the  discussion 
yesterday  on  this  proposal  was  the  able 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Smith)  .  We  welcomed  his  comments 
and  appreciated  his  thoughtful  remarks. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  entire  Committee 
on  Labor  smd  Public  Welfare  for  its  ef- 
forts in  bringing  the  bill  to  the  floor  for 
expeditious  Senate  action.  I  wish  also  to 
commend  the  entire  Senate  for  its  eflB- 
cient  disposition  of  the  matter. 


THE  NO-KNOCK  PROVISION 

Mr.  COTTON,  Mr.  President,  last  week, 
by  an  82-to-O  vote,  the  Senate  passed 
the  drug  control  bill  that  was  sought  by 
the  administration  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  followed  8  days  of  testi- 
mony by  28  witnesses  before  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Subcommittee.  The  bill 
gives  some  real  clout  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  other  law  enforcement  peo- 
ple for  the  battle  against  traCBc  in  nar- 
cotics. It  comes  at  a  time  when  there  is 
great  alarm  in  this  country  over  the  de- 
struction of  your  young  people's  lives 
that  is  caused  by  this  grave  problem. 

Now  the  bill  has  gone  over  to  the  other 
body.  The  House  must  decide  its  fate. 
Senators  will  recall  during  the  5  days  the 
drug  bill  was  discussed  on  the  floor  here 
that  much  of  the  debate  was  consumed 
by  the  so-called  no-knock  provision.  I 
believe  that  to  be  an  essential  provision 
of  our  bill. 

Today,  once  again,  I  wish  to  discuss 
this  provision  since  it  is  still  being  at- 
tacked by  the  news  media. 

The  no-knock  provision  merely  pro- 
vides that  under  certain  circumstances 
an  oCBcer  may  open  the  door  without 
knocking  after  a  judge  or  magistrate  has 
issued  a  warrant.  Now  to  read  the  news- 
papers they  would  have  you  believe  that 
this  will  lead  to  having  every  cop  in  the 
country  suddenly  traipsing  about,  bang- 
ing down  doors,  and  Invading  the  privacy 
of  every  citizen  of  this  land.  But  yet  the 
record  is  quite  the  opposite. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDD ) ,  who  along  with  his 
subcommittee    did    so    much    work    in 


drafting  this  bill,  pointed  out  during  the 
extended  debate  on  this  provision,  and 
I  believe  I  am  quoting  him  correctly,  that 
in  New  York  State,  which  has  a  no- 
knock  provision,  it  was  used  only  12 
times  in  1,847  narcotics  cases  involving 
the  State  police.  I  mention  that  point 
today  because  I  believe  it  to  be  an  excel- 
lent example  of  what  we  can  expect  with 
this  provision  in  the  Senate  bill.  No  po- 
lice state  has  been  created  in  New  York 
or  in  the  28  other  States  that  have  some 
form   of  no-knock   statute. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  understand  why 
the  constitutional  purists  might  be  ap- 
prehensive. They  are  opposed  to  giving 
an  inch  here,  but  let  us  more  closely 
examine  what  the  section  in  question 
says: 

Any  officer  authorized  to  execute  a  search 
warrant  relating  to  offenses  Involving  con- 
trolled dangerous  substances  the  penalty 
for  which  Is  imprisonment  for  more  than 
one  year  may,  without  notice  of  his  author- 
ity and  purpose,  break  open  an  outer  or  In- 
ner door  or  window  of  a  building,  or  any  part 
of  the  building,  or  anything  therein,  If  the 
Judge  or  United  States  Magistrate  Issuing 
the  warrant  Is  satisfied  that  there  is  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  If  such  notice  were  to 
be  given  the  property  sought  In  the  case  will 
be  ecksily  and  quickly  destroyed  or  disposed 
of,  or  that  danger  to  the  life  or  limb  of  the 
officer  or  another  may  result,  and  has  In- 
cluded in  the  warrant  a  direction  that  the 
officer  executing  It  shall  not  be  required  to 
give  such  notice. 

That  section  clearly  defines  that  the 
officer  must  be  in  pursuit  of  "controlled 
dangerous  substances."  I  could  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  argument  that  this  would 
lead  to  an  invasion  of  anyone's  privacy 
or  loss  of  anyone's  liberty  while  the  bill 
was  being  debated,  and  I  cannot  now.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  face  up  to 
the  realities  of  the  situation.  That  the 
narcotics  wholesaler  can  easily  dispose 
of  marihuana,  heroin  or  hashish  If  he  is 
provided  with  the  knowledge  that  the  law 
Is  on  his  heels.  Without  this  provision, 
when  the  officer  does  get  inside  the  evi- 
dence is  gone.  We  know  this  to  have  been 
the  history. 

I  believe  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
press  is  sniping  away  at  the  no-knock 
provision.  This  bill  is  a  great  improve- 
ment in  every  way  over  anything  we  have 
had  on  the  books  to  deal  with  narcotics 
traffic.  I  bring  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  today,  hopefully 
to  set  the  record  straight  and  to  give  the 
American  people  the  facts  so  that  we  can 
get  about  the  business  of  stiffening  nar- 
cotics penalties  and  cracking  down  on 
illicit  drug  traffic. 


URGENT  NATION  .AL  PROBLEMS- 
VIEWS  OF  FORMER  (GOVERNOR 
WALLACE,   OF  ALABAMA 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  George  C. 
Wallace,  former  (jrovernor  of  Alabama, 
appeared  on  the  nationally  televised 
"Face  the  Nation"  program  on  Sunday, 
January  18,  1970.  Governor  Wallace  out- 
lined what  he  considered  some  of  the 
most  urgent  problems  facing  the  Nation 
today.  We  believe  that  his  observations, 
conclusions,  and  judgment  are  Interest- 
ing and  instructive  and  deserving  of  care- 
ful consideration.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  the  transcript  of  the  program 
be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

Face  the  Nation.  Jam  ary   18.   1970 

OrtginaUon    Washington.  D  C 

Guest  George  C  W.illace.  former  Gover- 
nor of  Al;»ham.» 

Reporters  George  Herman  CBS  News. 
Robert  Novak.  Chicugo  Sun-Times>  Syndi- 
cate   John  Hart.  CBS  Newc, 

PrvKluceri  Prentiss  Child,  and  Sylvui 
Wes^ernian 

Mr  Herman-  Governor  Wallace,  we  are  a 
bit  of  a  way  into  1970  by  now  and  I  think 
the  people  of  the  country  and  of  your  state 
wovi'.d  like  to  know,  are  you  going  to  run  for 
election  as  Governor  of  Alabama'' 

Mr  Wallace  George.  I  am  seriously  con- 
sidering this  matter,  but  I  will  make  that 
announcement  pro  or  con  a  little  bit  lat«r 
and  when  I  do  make  it,  of  course.  I  will 
make  It  m  Alabiuna 

ANNorNCER  From  CBS  Washington  in 
color  Pace  the  Nation  a  spontaneous  and 
unrehearsed  news  interview  with  the  former 
Governor  of  Alabama  George  Wallace  who. 
in  1968.  wa,  a  presidential  candidate  of  the 
American  Independent  Party  Crovernor  Wal- 
lace will  be  queer  loned  bv  CBS  News  Cor- 
respondent John  Hart.  Robert  Novak.  Col- 
umnist for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  Syndi- 
cate    and    CBS   News   Correspondent   George 

Herman 

Mr  Hern:an  Governor,  these  things 
change,  as  time  goes  on  You  say  you  want 
to  make  vour  announcement  about  Oovernor 
in  your  own  stale:  I  can  t  blame  you  Let 
me' 'hen  press  vou  as  to  a  possible  candi- 
date in  1972  tor  President  Are  you  now  lean- 
ing towards  being  a  candidate  in  1972'' 

Mr  W.ALLACE  As  I  have  said  many  times 
George,  that  will  depend  upon  the  actions 
of  this  present  administration,  whether  or 
not  thev  are  able  to  solve  the  problems  in- 
volved with  our  schools,  the  matter  of  taxes 
and  innatlon.  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  the 
matter  of  law  and  order  Those  were  the 
prime  issues  that  were  raised  by  the  .Mnerl- 
raii  Party  in  1968  and  I  hope  this  adminis- 
tration could  cope  with  them  successfully 
but  If  thev  do  not.  in  my  judgment,  the 
.American  people  are  going  to  turn  toward  a 
movement  such  as  ours,  instead  of  back  to 
the  liberal  national  Democrats 

Mr  Novak  Well.  Oovernor  the  Nuon  ad- 
ministration has  been  faced  with  a  series 
of  court  orders  which  are  ordering  integra- 
tion Is  there  anything  that  any  President 
could  do  to  cope  with  them  from  your 
standpoint^ 

Mr  Wallace  Well.  yes.  sir  there  are  many 
thing-  that  the  Nixon  administration  can 
do  In  the  first  place  Mr  Nixon.  In  running 
for  the  presidency,  won  only  because  he 
carr:ed  four  southern  states  Millions  of  peo- 
ple m  the  last  moment  changed  to  Mr  Nixon 
because  he  said  identically  what  I  said  about 
the  public  school  system  In  fact.  Mr  Nixon 
said  to  bus  a  child  would  destroy  the  child 
Mr  Nixon  s  appointee.  Mr  Finch,  has  been 
called  upon  by  the  federal  courts  to  provide 
plans  for  schawls  under  court  orders,  and 
Mr  Ftnch  has  pr'>vlded  plans  that  even  go 
contrary  to  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  which 
calls  for  the  transportation  and  busing  of 
school  children  and  the  cloelng  of  schoob 
to  bring  abt)Ut  so-called  racial  balance 

Mr  Nlxun  ?.  administration  brought  about 
the  defeat  of  the  Whltten  amendment  which 
was  a  so-called  freedom  "f  choice  amendmeni 
Mr  Mitchell,  the  Attorney  General  !"T  .\Ir 
Nixon  went  into  court  and  asked  the  Filth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeai.s  to  destr<n  the 
freedom  of  choice  plan  which  was  the  least 
disruptive  plan  that  had  been  imposed  by 
'he  federal  bureaucracy  and  by  the  court  So 
I  sav  that  Mr  Nixon  has  done  more  In  this 
administration   to  destroy  the  public  school 


system  in  one  year  than  the  la.-^t  administra- 
tion did  in  four  I  ml^'ht  point  .nit  also  thai 
Mr  Nixon  won  the  election  by  carrving  these 
southern  states  by  saying  that  he  wasn  l 
guing  to  do  this  And  so  what  I  would  like 
to  sav  here  todav  is  that  we  have  lost  the 
battle  legallv.  vou  might  say  The  Burger 
court  in  the  Mississippi  decision,  has  de- 
stroved  any  legal  approach  that  the  people  of 
the  South  have 

The  next  approach  is  political,  and  we  feel 
that  we  are  going  to  get  legal  relief  thruugh 
political  action  And  so  beginning  on  Febru- 
arv  8  at  the  Municipal  Auditorium  in 
Birmingham  Alabama,  at  1  30.  there  is  going 
t.)  be  a  mass  meeting  of  concerned  parents, 
and  I  hope  these  meetings  take  place  all  over 
the  South  becau.se  they  are  reallv  on  our 
part  of  the  countrv  And  unle.ss  Mr  Nixon, 
m  his  Januarv  22nd  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress addresses  himself  to  the  number  one 
problem  facing  the  people  of  our  country, 
the  destruction  of  the  public  schi>ol  svstem. 
then  we  are  going  to  start  a  political  move- 
ment that  U-  going  to  m  e-Tect.  say  through 
petitions  and  mass  meetings,  that  you  are 
going  to  be  a  one-term  President,  that  we 
are  going  to  see  that  vou  are  going  to  be 
defeated  for  the  presidency  in  1972  because 
vou  cannot  win  unless  vou  carry  ihe  states  of 
the  South  So  the  s^)Uthern  stratcgv  that  vou 
have  adopted,  we  are  going  to  adopt  a  coun- 
ter-southern strategy  which  Is  going  to  be 
a  strategv  of  defeat  for  anv  administration 
that  destroys  the  security  and  safety  of 
the  children  of  our  region  and  of  every  other 

region  ,,, 

Mr    Hart    Governor,   that  sounds   like   an 
announcement  for  the  presidency  In  1972  by 

^   Mr    Wallace     John.    I    dldnl    understand 
vour  question 

Mr    Hart.  That  sounds   like   you   are   an- 
nouncing for  the  presidency 

Mr    Wallace    No.  I  am  not  announcing  for 
the  presidencv    but  I  am  saving  to  Mr   Nixon. 
.13  respectful  as  1   know   how    that   this  Is  a 
grave  message  to  vou.  Mr   President,  and  I  re- 
spect the  presidency  and  I  respect   the  man 
who  occupies  It.  that  the  matter  of  our  chil- 
dren   .md    the   safetv    of    our   children    that 
has  been  written  about  in  columns  through- 
out the  countrv    the  destruction  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system  through  H£W  and  through 
the    Executive    and    Congressional    power    m 
Washington,  is  one  of  the  prime  issues  that 
'ace  not  only  the  people  of  the  South  but  of 
the  Nation    along  with  the  matter  of  taxes 
And   this  middle  class  and   low-income  man 
in   Alabama   and   the  Nitlon   whose  children 
have  been   taken  away  trom  him  and  whose 
security  h.vs  ^ei\  thre.iiened    Is  also  threat- 
ened with  inflation  and  high  taxes    So  I  can 
vay  there  are  two  things  that  the  President 
IS  "going  to  have  to  do     He  Is  going  to  have 
to  equalLte  the  tax  structure    He  is  going  to 
have  to  bring  in  some  of  his  exempt  rich  to 
pay  some  of  the  taxes   He  is  going  to  have  to 
have  a  tax  program  that  gives  some  meanlng- 
rul  tax  relief  to  the  low  and  middle-income 
working  man    businessman  and  Urmer 

Mr  Hekman  Let  me  keep  you  on  schools 
(or  just  a  minute  before  ytju  get  off  Into 
this  economics,  which  we  will  certainly  gel 
to  In  a  moment  You  call  it  a  counter-south- 
ern strategy  or  at  least  an  answer  to  the 
.lUminlstratlon 

Mr    Wallace    Yes    sir 

Mr  Herman  That  implies  that  these  meet- 
ings are  going  to  be  and  this  movement  Is 
going  Uj  be  confined  to  the  southern  states 
Is  that  what  you  meant  to  say' 

Mr  Wailace  No,  sir.  not  exactly  I  say  that 
they  have   attacked  ovir  school  system   now, 

thev  .ire  going  to  attack 

Mr  Herman  When  you  say  "our  scho<Jl 
system.  ■  do  you  mean  the  southern  school 
svstem'' 

Mr  Wallace  Well  of  course,  the  Immedi- 
ate problem  Is  the  attack  upon  the  southern 
school  system    You  see    at  the  moment    they 


have  not  attacked  In  many  InsUmces  the 
school  svstems  m  the  East  and  Midwest  And 
Senator  Stennis  had  In  mind  not  necessarily 
to  Jeopardize  the  security  of  a  child  In  the 
Midwest  or  the  East,  but  If  they  apply  the 
same  guidelines  to  those  people  as  applied  to 
us.  there  would  be  such  a  rising  voice  of  in- 
dignation that  the  Congress  would  then  step 
111  .md  do  something  about  it 

Mr  Novak  So  you  do  lavor  the  court- 
ordered  or  government-ordered  Immediate 
desegregation  In  the  North  ' 

Mr  Wallace  The  court-  I  am  not  asking 
that  the  court  do  anything  about  threaten- 
ing the  security  of  any  child  I  am  not  ask- 
ing that  I  don  t  want  to  see  the  child  In 
Illinois  threatened  any  more  than  I  do  the 
child  in  Alabama  But  I  think  what  Senator 
Stennis  had  In  mind  was  that  If  you  applied 
these  guidelines  to  the  Midwest  and  the  East 
and  the  Far  West,  that  there  would  be  so 
much  criticism  and  such  a  rising  voice  of  in- 
dignatU>n  that  the  members  of  the  Con- 
gress m  those  regions  of  the  country  would 
then  step  In  and  turn  the  school  system 
back 

Mr  Novak  Do  you  favor  applying  those 
guidelines  m  the  North' 

Mr  Wallace  I  would  favor  not  applying 
the  guidelines  to  the  people  of  the  South  I 
am  not  asking  that  wc  do  things  In  Illinois 
that  threaten  the  safety  and  security  of 
the  children  there 

Mr  Hart  What  is  the  platform  of  your 
movement  ' 

Mr  Wallace  Yku  h.ive  written  In  your 
column  lately  about  the  breakdown  of  order 
in  the  public  school  systems  of  our  country, 
the  unsafely  of  teachers  and  students  in- 
volving even  race  And  I  say  that  is  a  prime 
issue,  and  Mr  Nixon  should  take  immediate 
action  as  the  President,  In  recommendations 
to  the  Congress,  through  the  submission  of 
the  amendment  that  would  return  the  public 
school  svstem  back  to  the  states  He  could 
have  supported  the  Whltten  amendment  in 
the  Senate  That  would  have  restored  at 
!ea-t  freedom  of  choice  You  know,  we  had 
freedom  of  choice  up  until  Mr  Mitchell  went 
into  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  In 
which  a  child  of  anv  race  could  choose  to  go 
to  anv  sch<x)l  And  vet.  they  stepped  In  and 
said  ;t  dldn  t  bring  about  what  they  wanted 
brought  about  But  it  was  hard  to  argue  with 
the  fairness  of  the  plan,  even  though  I 
believe  In  complete  control  of  the  school 
system  resting  In  the  hands  of  the  state 

Mr  Herman  But  for  your  own  plans,  you 
are  going  to  organize  these  meetings  at  least 
at  first  or  altogether  In  southern  states'' 

Mr  Wall.ace  George  I  am  not  going  to  do 
the  organizing  They  are  already  being  or- 
ganized bv  cijncerned  parents  In  every  state 
But  I  am  going  to  speak  in  some  of  these 
states  I  am  going  to  be  m  the  movement 
because  our  presidential  campaign  in  68  em- 
phasized the  return  ot  control  of  the  public 
school  svstem  back  to  the  states 

Mr  Hart  Governor,  what  advice  will  the 
movement  give  to  the.se  concerned  pev)ple 
you  talk  abouf  Will  it  advise  them  — 

Mr  Wallace  My  advice  would  be  to  write 
the  President,  U)  send  him  petitions,  to  have 

miss  meetings  In  on  orderly 

Mr  Hart  To  obev  the  law? 
Mr  Wallace  Yes,  the  law— did  you  know. 
the  11164  Civil  Rights  Act  says  tliat  no  court 
Is  emp.)wered  t  i  take  any  action  to  bring 
about  the  transportation  of  any  child,  to 
bring  about  so-called  racial  b.Uance  That  Is 
the  law  And  every  court  that  renders  a 
decision  otherwise,  and  every  single  guideline 
WTlten  bv  Mr  Finch  that  brings  about  the 
closing  of  a  school  or  the  transporting  of  a 
child.  IS  violating  the  law  The  law  Is  on  the 
side  of  the  parents 

Mr   Hart    But  the  law 

Mr  WM-LAcr  Even  the  Judges  are  violat- 
ing the  law,  and  they  are  not  beyond  violat- 
ing the  law  bec.uise  ihey  have  done  so  con- 
stantly and.  therefore    we  have  lost  the  legal 
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approach  because  they  will  not  listen  to  the 
law.  Now  we  are  going  to  the  political  ap- 
proach We  are  going  to  see  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party  or  the  Democratic  Party  or  what- 
ever party  Is  in  power,  that  destroys  the 
safety  and  security  of  our  children,  turns 
out  to  be  In  office  only  one  term. 

Mr.  Hart.  Governor,  are  you  advising  civil 
disobedience  of  recent  court  decisions? 

Mr.  Wallace.  No.  sir.  I  am  not  advising 
civil  disobedience.  I  am  advising  petition- 
ing the  government,  through  orderly  meet- 
ings and  speakings  and  petitions  and  letters 
and  telegrams  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates.  And  the  President  had  better  heed 
this  warning  because  Inflation  takes  its  toll, 
high  taxes  and  the  exemption  of  the  tax- 
exempt  rich  that  puts  this  average  man  In  a 
position  of  having  to  send  his  child  to  a 
private  school — and  I  supfxjrt  the  private 
school  movement,  although  we  must  con- 
tinue to  hght  to  save  the  public  school  move- 
ment, and  yet  Mr.  Finch  has  advocated  the 
removal  of  tax-exempt  status  for  those  who 
contribute  to  private  schools,  because 

Mr  Hart.  The  courts  have  ordered  that. 
What  advice  do  you  have  to  those  private 
schools  who  have  lost  their  tax-exempt 
status'' 

Mr  Wallace  My  advice  is  to  continue  ef- 
forts of  private  schools,  and  my  advice  to 
the  President  Is  that  "you  had  better  ask 
Mr  Finch  to  stop  trying  to  have  hot  pursuit 
and  search  out  and  destroy  every  single  legal 
step  that  people  take  to  give  quality  educa- 
tion for  their  children   " 

Mr  Novak  Governor,  are  you 

Mr  Wallace  That  Is  the  purpose  of  the 
private  schtx)l  movement,  and  I  think  that 
there  should  be  tax  educational  credits  on 
income  tax  in  the  states  and  there  ought 
to  be.  in  cases  where  a  great  proportion  of 
the  students  wind  up  in  private  schools,  tax 

relief  at  the  state  level 

^  Mr    Hart    Is  the  country  moving  toward 

3  segregation.  Governor? 

X  Mr    Wallace    For  those  who  are  forced  to 

send  their  children  to  private  schools. 

Mr  Hart  Is  the  country  moving  back  to- 
ward segregation? 

Mr  Wallace   I  didn't 

Mr  Hart  Is  the  country  moving  back  to- 
ward .segregation? 

Mr  Wallace  In  1954.  Mr.  Hart,  the  Su- 
preme Court  said  that  you  cannot  assign 
a  student  to  a  public  schcx)l  because  of  race. 
Fifteen  years  later,  the  Court  has  done  a 
180-degree  circle  and  says  now  you  must 
assign  students  because  of  race  Now,  we 
resent  the  fact  that  the  Court  goes  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other  and  even  violates 
the  statutory  law  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  which,  in  turn,  destroys  public 
education  and  which.  In  turn,  threatens  the 
security  of 

Mr  Hart  Well,  the  question  simply  Is, 
Governor,  you,  as  a  person  who  has  always 
been  candid  in  preferring  segregation  In  the 
schools  of  Alabama,  is  It  In  your  Judgment 
that  the  country  Is  moving  toward  your 
segregationist  point  of  view? 

Mr  Wallace  My  belief  Is  that  the  country 
Is  moving  toward  fair  play  and  against  force 
and  coercion  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
You  -see.  we  had  freedom  of  choice.  You 
could  chixise  to  go  to  any  school  you  wanted 
to  go  to  But  the  government  said  not 
enough  people  on  this  side  of  town  chose  to 
go  on  this  side,  and  not  enough  on  this 
side  chose  to  go  on  this  side. 

Mr  Novak  Governor.  I  am  a  little  puzzled 
by  what  you  are  proposing  as  your  solution 
to  this  problem  You  say  that  the  legal  flght 
has  been  lost  and.  yet,  you  say  you  still  can 
save  public  schools  along  the  lines  you 
want  them,  but  you  also  advocate  private 
schools.  Now,  what  are  you  suggesting  in  a 
black  majority  district  In  the  South,  where 
court  ordered  Integration  has  been  ordered 
Immediately'  Do  you  think  the  people  there 
ought  to  set  up  a  private  school  immediately? 


Mr.  Wallace.  In  certain  areas,  that  is 
absolutely  necessary  and  Is  being  done.  When 
I  said  we  had  lost  the  legal  battle,  what  I 
meant  to  say  was  that  the  Burger  court  has 
thrown  suside  all  legal  arguments  and.  In 
fact.  In  some  cases  In  the  Fifth  Circuit  have 
Issued  orders  without  parties,  have  Issued 
orders  without  taking  evidence,  because  they 
have  predetermined  In  their  minds  that  we 
are  going  to  do  such  and  such.  The  law  is 
on  the  side  of  those  who  advocate  freedom 
of  choice,  or  the  return  completely  to  the 
control  of  the  states.  But  what  I  am  saying 
is  that  the  President  can  go  before  the 
Congress  and  ask  that  the  Whiten  amend- 
ment be  Inserted  In  legislation  and  that  the 
Scott  amendment  be  taken  out.  He  can 
recommend  the  constitutional  amendment 
that  turns  control  back  to  the  states.  He  can 
stop  Mr.  Pinch  from  writing  plans  that  go 
beyond  the  law.  And  what  I  am  saying  is 
that  when  the  people  are  aroused,  they  are 
the  court  of  last  resort  and  that,  when  the 
Judges  and  the  members  of  the  Congress 
and  the  President  see  that  the  people  who 
have  the  balance  of  power  In  the  next  presi- 
dential election  are  going  to  defeat  them, 
then.  In  my  Judgment,  we  will  get  legal 
relief. 

Mr.  Novak.  Just  from  the  standpoint  of 
fairness,  Governor.  Isnt  It  true  that  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Nixon's  Treasury  has  supported 
tax  exemptions  for  private  segregated  schools 
in  the  South  and,  in  effect,  they  have  been 
overruled  by  the  courts,  over  which  they 
have  no  control? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Well,  Mr.  Pinch  is  the  ap- 
{XJlntee  of  Mr.  Nixon 

Mr.  Novak.  But  the  Treasury  has  control 
of  that  area. 

Mr.  Wallace.  And  he  has  called  upon  the 
court  to  declare  invalid  the  tax-exempt 
status  for  schools  In  Mississippi.  So  that  is 
another  instance  of  blowing  hot  and  cold. 
On  the  one  hand  they  are  for  something  and. 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  against  it.  In 
other  words,  Mr.  Mitchell  says  one  thing  and 
Mr.  Pinch  says  another,  and  Mr.  Agnew  says 
another,  and  they  both  are  talking  out  of 
different  sides  of  their  mouth.  But  the  aver- 
age citizen  in  our  part  of  the  country  knows 
that  the  Nixon  administration  is  destroying 
the  public  schools,  and  the  President  who 
destroys  the  public  schools,  is  going  to  wind 
up  being  a  one-term  President. 

Mr.  Herman.  Is  it  possible  that  some  of 
your  vehement  attack  on  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration for  destroying  the  public  schools  Is 
also  motivated  by  the  fact  that  the  Nixon 
administration's  southern  strategy  may  be 
destroying  a  little  of  your  political  base? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Mr.  Herman,  If  President 
Nixon  would  return  local  control  of  the  pub- 
lic schools.  If  he  would  give  tax  relief  to 
this  mass  of  working  people  and  middle- 
class  people,  and  restore  law  and  order  in 
this  country,  and  solve  the  Vietnam  war.  I 
would  say  hallelujah.  I  would  not  even  be 
Involved  In  1972. 

Mr.  Herman.  But  if  you  wanted  to  run 
now.  In  1972,  wouldn't  you  find  some  of  your 
political  base  In  the  South  eroded  by  the 
Nixon  administration's  southern  ploy? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Well,  Mr.  Nixon's  southern 
ploy  Is  all  talk  and  no  action.  Now,  If  they 
acted  as  they  talked,  there  would  be  no  po- 
litical base  for  me,  and  I  would  be  pleased 
because  our  movement  would  have  been  suc- 
cessful. If  our  movement  can  bring  about 
an  orientation  toward  the  middle  and  a  re- 
laxation of  controls  over  local  institutions 
and  some  tax  relief  for  this  working  man 
and  little  farmer  and  little  businessman, 
then  I  would  be  happy  to  say  that  I  will 
not  be  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Herman.  You  feel  you  have  lost  no 
ground  at  all  as  a  result  of  the  southern 
strategy? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  haven't  lost  any  ground 
because  all  of  the  so-called  southern  strategy 
has  been  talk.  Mr.  Agnew 


Mr.  Herman.  That  has  had  no  effect? 

Mr.  Wallace.  No,  sir.  Mr.  Agnew  says,  "I 
am  against  bussing,"  but  In  the  morning  lit- 
tle black  children  are  bussed  37  miles  In  one 
county  to  school,  and  37  miles  back,  74  miles 
a  day.  In  one  system.  In  Bessemer,  Alabama, 
the  court  has  ordered  1,400  children  In  a 
school  that  doesn't  have  any  toilets  com- 
pleted and  no  heating  and  wiring  or  lights, 
because  the  school  Is  not  completed.  But 
they  say  they  must  be  there  by  February  1st. 

Mr.  Herman.  The  other  aspect  that  you 
listed  as  one  of  the  four  key  things  was 
Vietnam.  It  seems  to  me,  following  your 
statements  on  Vietnam  over  the  past  few 
months,  that  you  are  In  somewhat  of  a 
process  of  evolution  in  your  feelings  on  our 
actions  and  our  pwUcy  in  Vietnam.  What  do 
you  think  now  is  the  success  of  the  Nixon 
policy  In  Vietnam? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Well.  I  hope  the  Nixon  policy 
is  successful,  the  Vletnamlzation  of  the  war 
and  the  removal  of  combat  troops,  as  the 
Vietnamese  can  take  over.  I  still  have  my 
doubts  as  to  the  success  in  the  final  analysis 
unless  we  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  regulars  that  are  based 
in  Cambodia  and  Laos.  But  I  sincerely  hope 
and  pray  that  his  program  is  successful,  and 
I  think  at  the  present  time  that  the  majority 
of  the  American  people  support  the  effort  of 
the  President  In  this  regard.  I  feel  the  war 
is  winable  and  I  feel,  in  the  final  analysis, 
it  will  be  won. 

Mr.  Novak.  Governor,  the  last  public  state- 
ment you  made  on  Vietnam,  you  talked  about 
defeating  the  enemy  on  the  battlefield.  Now, 
as  President,  would  you  be  prepared  to  send 
in  the  additional  troops  to  reescalate  the 
war  through  additional  bombing? 

Mr.  Wallace.  No.  sir.  I  would  not.  In  fact, 
I  believe  there  are  enough  American  combat 
troops  in  Vietnam,  with  bombing  and  with 
the  fire  pwwer  that  they  possess,  to  have  de- 
stroyed the  North  Vietnamese  regulars.  And  I 
heard  many  pyeople  in  Vietnam,  who  are 
knowledgeable  In  the  military  and  in  civilian 
government,  say  throughout  Asia  that  had 
this  been  applied  and  had  the  bombings  not 
ceased  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  that  the  war 
would  have  been  over  by  this  tune. 

Mr.  Novak.  You  would  resume  the  bomb- 
ings today  if  you  were  P>resident? 

Mr.  Wallace.  If  the  North  Vietnamese  con- 
tinued to  violate  the  DMZ,  If  they  continued 
to  shell  the  cities.  If  they  continued  to  infil- 
trate, if  they  continued  to  do  as  they  are 
doing  now,  yes.  I  would  resume  the  bomb- 
ings. 

Mr.  Hart.  Governor,  you  visited  what  you 
call  free  China.  Taiwan,  during  your  recent 
tour,  and  visited  with  Chiang  Kai-shek.  What 
are  your  feelings  about  President  Nixon's 
efforts  to  moderate  our  position  toward  Red 
China  In  such  things  as  allowing  American 
businesses  whose  subsidiaries  are  overseas 
trade 

Mr.  Wallace.  Well.  I  believe  that  we  should 
always  be  willing  to  talk  with  the  Red  Chi- 
nese or  Soviet  Russia,  or  any  other  nation, 
toward  meaningful  disarmament,  always  go 
to  the  conference  table,  but  always  keep  in 
mind  that  when  you  do  that  the  commu- 
nists in  the  past  do  not  keep  agreements 
they  make  and  have  violated  almost  every 
agreement  they  have  made  with  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Hart.  Do  you  agree  with 

Mr.  Wallace.  But  that  doesn't  mean  we 
shouldn't  talk  with  them,  because  I  hope 
that  someday  there  can  be  meaningful  dis- 
armament discussions  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Red  China,  as  today,  but  I  would  always 
know  that  the  free  Chinese  on  Taiwan  are 
the  true  friends  of  the  United  States  and 
that  they  are  a  good  deterrent  to  the  Red 
Chinese  on  that  particular   flank. 

Mr.  Hart.  Do  you  agree  with  Secretary 
Rogers,  that  we  are  leaving  the  cold  war 
period  now? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Do  I  agree  with  him?  I'm  not 
sure  whether  I  agree  with  him,  but  I  hope 
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that  we  are  leaving  the  cold  war  period  and 
I  hope  this  administration  and  every  admin- 
istration continues  to  try  to  impress  th.ise  in 
the  Communist  Bloc  that  we  should  use  our 
resources  for  our  people  instead  of  armament. 
but  always  keep  in  mind  that  we  cannot 
exartly   trust   what  the  communist*  say 

Mr  Novak  Governor  Wallace,  m  a  recent 
interview  you  said  that  you  hoped  that  the 
Nixon  administration  would  be  as  tough  in 
its  policies  in  dealing  with  dissenters  as  It 
Is  in  Its  words  What  do  you  want  them  to 
do  with  dissenters,  throw  them  m  prison'^ 

Mr  Wallace  Well  I  have  noticed  that  we 
have  federal  statutes  that  require  prosecution 
of    those    who   cross    state    lines    advoca'ing 

riots 

Mr  Novak  There  is  a  ca.se  liKe  that  In 
Chicago  a  very  publicized  case  under  that 
statute  What  woulld  you  do  beyond  them' 
Mr  Wallact  Well  I  would,  m  the  flrst 
place,  make  Washington  a  model  city  of  peace 
and  quiet 

Mr   Novak   How"" 

Mr  Wallace  I  would  ask  the  police  de- 
partment to  enforce  the  law  I  would  not  let 
the  officials  of  this  city  hold  back  There 
has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in  crime  m 
the  CUV  of  Washington 

Mr  Hebman  How  do  you  solve  the  problem 
of  the  shortage  of  police? 

Mr  Walu\ce  I  am  not  a  police  officer  and 
I  am  not  a  law  enfcrcement  expert  But  if  I 
were  the  President  I  would  tell  the  police 
officials  and  the  government  officials  who 
control  this  city  that  I  want  crime  reduced 
m  Washington  now  you  do  whatever  Is 
necessary  '  As  I  said  in  the  campaign  for 
the  presidency  if  it  were  necessary.  I  would 
use  troops  In  this  city  to  bring  about  a  ces- 
sation of  the  crime  and  the  crime  rate  It 
is  unsafe  to  walk  any  place  In  Washington 
dav  or  night 

Mr  Hart  Governor  Just  one  quick  ques- 
tion since  time  Is  moving  on  There  are  re- 
ports todav  that  the  President  is  about  to 
appoint  Judge  Harrold  Carswell.  of  Florida, 
to  the  Supreme  Court 

Mr  Wm-Lace  Judge  who' 
Mr  Habt  Harrold  Carswell.  a  Judge  who 
participated  in  the  decision  which  granted 
the  Nixon  administration  a  delay  In  deeeg- 
reg.iung  33  schtols  in  Mississippi  Is  that 
Judije  accepUb;e  to  you  as  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice' 

Mr  WALL.AC-E  Let  me  say.  Mr  Hart,  that  I 
do'nt  know  much  about  the  Judsie  you  are 
talking  about,  but  granting  of  a  delay  be- 
fore you  destroy  a  school  system  is  like  giv- 
ing a  condemned  man  a  reprieve  'We  will 
give  you  30  days  but  we  are  going  to  exec- 
ute you  m  30  days."  and  I  don't  know  that 
I  am  satisfied  with  the  appointment  of  any 
oiie  particular  individual  to  the  Court  I  am 
interested  in  action  I  am  interested  in  the 
salvation  of  the  public  school  system  and 
the  security  of  our  children,  ai.d  I  hope  Mr 
Nixon  will  take  this  wr.rnmg.  heed  this  warn- 
ing m  the  respectful  manner  that  I  present 
It,  and  tha'  on  Janu:iry  22nd.  he  wr.l  ad- 
dress himself  to  the  destruction  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system  in  this  country 

Mr  Hekman  Governor,  in  the  about  one 
minute  that  we  have  left,  how  do  you  fee! 
about  .ip;iear;ng  on  a  pa;iel  show  and  being 
questioned  by  a  group  of  men  whom  you 
described  duruK  the  campaign  as  -sllck- 
haired  northern  reporters,  p  >'.nty-headed 
intellectuals  who  cant  even  park  a  bicycle 
straight"" 

Mr  Wallace  Well  it  seems  that  from  the 
first  time  that  I  ..ppeared  on  these  programs 
and  now.  the  panelists  are  a  little  more  re- 
spectful of  those  of  us  from  Alabama  and 
the  South,  because  I  think  they  afe  begm- 
n::-x  to  realize  that  we  are  not  against  people 
because  of  color  or  race,  but  that  we  have 
been  Ulklng  about  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment It  IS  always  good  to  be  with  you  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  and  I  have  a  high 
regard    for    you    personally 


Mr  Novak.  Governor  you  have  described 
Governor  Brewer,  who  you  may  run  against. 
as  a  tine  man 

Mr   Wallace   Yes.  sir 

Mr  Novak  If  so,  why  do  you  want  to  run 
against  him''  Why  do  you  even  consider  If 
Mr  Wallace  I  can  say  this,  that  I  have  a 
high  personal  regard  for  the  Governor  or 
anyone  else  who  is  running  for  Governor  But 
If  i  decide  to  run  for  Governor  the  Issues 
will  transcend  personalities 

Mr  Herman  And.  on  that  point,  I  am  afraid 
our  time  has  run  out  Thank  you  very  much 
for  being  with  us  here  today  on  Pace  the 
Nation  We  will  have  a  word  about  next 
week's  special  one-hour  version  of  Pace  the 
Nation  m  a  moment 

Announcer  T<id.iy.  on  Pace  the  Nation, 
former  Governor  of  Alabama.  George  Wal- 
lace, was  interviewed  by  CBS  News  Corre- 
spondent John  Hart  Robert  Novak.  Colum- 
nist for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  Syndicate, 
and  CBS  News  Correspondent  George  Her- 
man Can  pollution  of  our  air.  water  and 
soil  be  reversed  and  the  destruction  of  our 
environment  prevented^  Next  week.  In  a 
special  one-hour  Pace  the  Nation  Interview, 
three  leading  officials  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration wUi  discuss  the  growing  threat  of 
pollution  and  what  can  be  done  about  it 
Robert  Pinch.  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, a:id  Welfare.  Waller  Hlckel,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  Daniel  P  Moynlhan. 
Counselor  to  the  President,  will  Pace  the 
Nation  Consult  your  local  itsilngs  for  the 
time  of  this  one-hour  progr.im  Today  s  P8u:e 
the  Nation  originated,  in  color,  from  CBS 
Washington 


FIFTIETH   ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  BAR  ASSOCIATION 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr  President,  the  year 
1970  IS  the  50th  .•inniversar>'  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bar  Association  In  fact,  it  was 
founded  on  Januar>'  5.  1920 

Thus  association  consists  of  some 
14.000  lawyers  who  serve  or  have  served 
In  the  lesi.slative.  executive,  and  judicial 
branches  of  the  US  Government  The 
Federal  Bar  Association  has  chapters 
in  eveiT  State,  m  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, m  Puerto  Ricu.  and  in  a  number  of 
foreign  coun"ries  where  there  are  U.S. 
Government  installations  Indeed,  one 
mitfht  almost  say  that  the  sun  never  sets 
on  the  Federal  Bar  A.ssociation 

A  considerable  number  tl  Senators 
and  Representatives  belong  to  this  fine 
oreanizalion.  and  I  am  one  of  them.  Abo. 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  many  of 
the  attorneys  of  the  North  Carolina  bar 
are  members  of  this  association  It  is 
also  worthy  of  note  that  several  members 
of  Congress  have  been  national  presi- 
dents of  the  Federal  Bar  Association. 

What  does  this  organization  do'  One 
of  Its  mam  goals  is,  in  essence,  to  pro- 
mote the  principle  that  Government 
lawyers  are  primarily  lawyers  and  only 
secondarily  Governm.ent  employees,  and 
that  they  consequently  ha\e  special  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  law  and  special  ob- 
ligations to  the  Government  I  believe 
that  this  principle  is  vital  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  constitutional  government, 
particularly  in  the  era  in  which  we  live, 
and  that  its  furtherance  by  the  Federal 
Bar  Association  is  of  great  value 

Among  the  most  meaningful  activi- 
ties of  the  FBA  is  the  sponsorship  of 
many  programs,  lectures,  and  seminars 
on  legal  topics  of  current  interest  Al.so 
of  Importance  is  iLs  publication  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Journal,  which  is  devoted  to 


scholarly  articles  on  Important  Federal 
legal  questions 

Thus.  I  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Senate  deem  it  an  honor  to  extend  to 
the  Federal  Bar  Association  on  its  50th 
anniversary  our  felicitations  and  our 
wishes  for  continued  success  in  Its  vital 
mission 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF 
CONSUMERISM 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  privilege  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  a  speech  delivered  by 
Mr  Aaron  S  Yohalem,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  CPC  International.  Inc.,  and 
chairman  of  the  Consumer  Issues  Com- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, reflecting  a  refreshing  industry 
view  of  the  consumer  movement  and  in- 
sightful recognition  of  its  implications 
for  the  business  community. 

The  consumer  movement — sometimes 
identified  as  "consumerism" — occupies 
a  significant  place  in  the  public  con- 
sciousness today.  Frequently  in  the  news. 
Its  popular  spokesmen  now  receive  cover- 
story  treatment  in  major  news  maga- 
zines Congress  has  many  proposals 
under  consideration  for  strengthening 
consumers'  rights  and  protecting  their 
interests  In  October  the  President  de- 
livered what  he  believed  to  be  "the  most 
significant  set  of  Presidential  recom- 
mendations concerning  consumer  inter- 
ests in  our  history"  and  has  sent  up 
.several  bills  in  the  last  month  to  redeem 
those  promises. 

To  be  sure,  interest  in  consumers  has 
been  building  for  the  major  part  of  the 
decade  just  passed  President  Kennedy 
enunciated  basic  rights  of  consumers  in 
1962  and  we  m  Congress  have  been 
working  to  make  those  rights  effective 
since  then.  Surprisingly,  however,  the 
business  community — upon  which  our 
actions  primarily  impact — is  just  now 
awakening  to  the  depth  and  significance 
of  the  consumer  movement.  Unfortu- 
nately. Its  earlier  responses  had  been 
largely  negative. 

Mr  'i'ohalem.  however,  accurately 
perceives  that  consumerism  is  no  fad, 
hkely  to  fade  away  with  the  weariness 
of  its  few  public  spokesmen  or  to  be 
bought  ofT  with  glib  phrases  or  slick 
marketing  ploys.  He  .sees  that  the  con- 
sumer movement  reflects  deeply  rooted 
needs  of  a  large  number  of  citizens  and 
that  Its  implications  for  business  are 
profound  To  his  credit,  he  responds  to 
these  implications  in  the  spirit  that  led 
American  industry  to  its  present  level 
of  output. 

Tlie  essence  of  the  consumer  move- 
ment IS  not  that  busine.ss  will  be  saddled 
with  burdensome  restrictions,  reportin.' 
requirements,  and  regulation.  It  is.  rath- 
er, new  or  altered  relationships  in  the 
marketplace;  new  factors  to  be  consid- 
ered in  design,  productions,  and  distribu- 
tion; and  new  responsibility  for  social 
consequences  hitherto  taken  for  granted. 
It  means  that  busine.ss  as  an  institution 
will  have  to  accommodate  itself  to  newly 
emerging  forces  and  demands 

With  Mr.  Yohalem,  I  see  these  as  op- 
portunities, not  threats — opportunities 
to  produce  new  goods  and  provide  new 
services.  Someone  must  meet  the  needs 
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of  consumers.  The  function  is  within  the 
historical  competence  of  the  business 
community.  But  if  business  does  not  as- 
sume its  role,  someone  else  will.  That  is 
the  challenge  that  Mr.  Yohalem  de- 
scribes. 

Can  business  meet  the  challenge?  Mr. 
Yohalem  makes  the  Interesting  point  that 
business  has  too  often  appeared  slow  or 
even  recalcitrant  in  responding  to  new 
needs,  but  that  it  is  an  adaptable  institu- 
tion once  it  has  perceived  those  needs. 
That  is  my  hope  for  the  future.  While  we 
in  Congress  can  determine  the  rules  of 
the  game — and  we  are  presently  engaged 
in  that  task — industry  must  carry  on 
from  that  point. 

With  the  clear  and  farsighted  leader- 
ship of  such  persons  as  Mr.  Yohalem,  I 
am  confident  that  industry  will  begin  to 
perceive  consumer  needs  and  to  under- 
take its  proper  role. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Yohalem's  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CONSUMZRISM'S  ULTIMATE  CHAJ.LENCE:   IS 
BUSINJCSS    E^DAL    TO    THE    TASK? 

(Address  by  Aaron  S.  Yohalem.  Senior  Vice 

President,  CPC  International,  Inc..  before 

the    American    Management    Association. 

Nov.  10,  1969,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New 

York,  NY.) 

In  the  brief  time  allotted  us  before  our 
panel  discussion,  let's  consider  Consum- 
erlsm's  Impact  upon  American  business  from 
a  general,  long-range  p>olnt  of  view. 

I'm  taking  my  cue  from  our  chairman  who 
admonished  me  to  be  "brief — but  provoca- 
tive." So  If  I'm  provocative,  even  a  bit  philo- 
sophical— all  to  the  good,  since  It  is  hoped 
that  we  shall  stimulate  a  lively  give-and- 
take. 

Now  make  no  mistake:  Consumerism  is  no 
passing  fad.  It  Is  not  a  sometime  whim  of 
the  nxarketplace.  No  amount  of  invective  will 
make  It  go  away.  Nor  can  Its  basic  demands 
be  met  tlirough  current  majitetlng  tech- 
niques. 

Confumerlsm  Is  a  distinct  socio-political 
development  of  our  changing  and  troubled 
times — a  collection  of  deep-rooted  and  vola- 
tile questions  and  challenges  that  go  far  be- 
yond the  ordinary  concerns  of  tJie  market- 
place as  we  have  traditionally  known  It. 

Con.^umerlsm  Is  a  concomitant  phenom- 
enon of  the  great  unrest  of  our  cities;  of 
the  unprecedented  revolt  of  our  youth;  of 
the  extraordinary  rise  of  inspired,  militant 
and  articulate  minorities.  It  Is  a  reflection 
of  the  thoughtful  search  for  excellence  by 
our  great  middle  class. 

Its  aspects  are  many  and  contr.ostlng;  from 
the  tumult  of  a  mass  protest  before  the  na- 
tional headquarters  of  a  giant  retail  corpora- 
tion to  the  quiet  of  a  Judicial  chamber  where 
basic  law  Is  being  rewritten  and  wholly  re- 
Interpreted. 

Already  the  changes  It  has  wrought  are  far- 
reaching.  We  are  now  at  a  time  when  the 
historic  adage — "let  the  buyer  beware"^no 
longer  obtains.  It  Is  being  replaced  with  "let 
the  seller  beware."  Consumerism,  In  short, 
embodies  a  profound  upheaval  In  the  ancient 
rules  of  the  marketplace. 

In  nuclear  physics  there  Is  a  point  at 
which  sufficient  fissionable  material  is  pres- 
ent to  support  a  violent  ezploslon.  It  Is  called 
"critical  mass" — and  our  consumer-oriented 
economy  Is  at  Just  such  a  point. 

For  there  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  period  we  are  now  going  through — the 
end  results  of  which  cannot  yet  be  foreseen — 
marlcs  an  historic  change  which   will  alter 


peTTnanently  the  very  character  of  American 
business  itself. 

Some  view  Consumerism  as  something 
whlcb  business  should  fear.  Some  see  It  as  a 
threat.  But  I  view  the  entire  historical  sweep 
with  equanimity — and.  Indeed  keen  anticipa- 
tion. 

I  do  so  because — no  matter  what  else  is 
involved — Consumerism  is  a  challenge  to 
American  business.  Business,  through  Its 
performance  in  meeting  and  even  surpass- 
ing yesterday's  consumer  demands  for  better 
products  and  more  choice  of  products,  has 
aroused  consumer  expectations  for  newer, 
higher  levels  of  satisfaction.  And,  like  all 
challenges  worthy  of  the  name.  It  offers  us  a 
rich  opjKJrtunlty. 

Reduced  to  its  absolute  essentials.  Con- 
sumerism challenges  business  to  do  better. 

And  I  do  not  mean  "better"  In  merely 
a  quantitative  sense.  For  that  matter.  Ameri- 
can business  has  always  been  the  equal  of 
any  quantitative  demand  to  produce  more 
goods  or  services.  Simply  look  at  the  major 
role  business  has  played,  in  a  quantitative 
sense,  in  fulfilling  the  consumer  demands  of 
the  last  25  years. 

No — I  wish  to  Imply  in  the  words  "to  do 
better" — the  qualitative  challenge  of  Con- 
sumerism ...  to  help  make  life  Itself  better 
qualitatively. 

We  are  used  to  talking  of  quality  In  the 
sense  of  the  styling  of  an  automobile  or  the 
texture  of  a  cake  or  the  feel  of  a  synthetic 
textile  ...  or  of  mechanical  efficiency,  or 
purity  of  Ingredients  or  materials  .  .  .  ques- 
tions of  product  «ibsfonce.  More  recently  we 
have  recognized  consumer  demands  for  qual- 
ity in  the  forms  we  use  to  promote  and  pre- 
sent our  products  and  services  .  .  .  reflected  In 
American  industry's  capacities  to  meet  and 
resolve  such  Issues  as  truth  In  lending,  truth 
In  packaging,  or  the  reduction  of  pacitage 
proliferation. 

These  questions  of  substance  and  form 
have  encouraged  a  stimulating  dialogue 
among  all  parties  of  Consumerism:  the  con- 
sumer herself — Individually  and  collectively 
through  consumerlst  groups — the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  businessman. 

More  and  more  Individual  companies  are 
forming  their  own  consumer  advisory  panels 
and  Joining  Industry-wide  consumer  coun- 
cils to  receive,  consider  and  act  on  consumer 
grievances  of  all  kinds.  Business  Is  partici- 
pating actively  and  enthusiastically  In  ham- 
mering out  legislative  and  executive  pro- 
grams to  proWde  better  consumer  protection 
and  redress  of  grievances. 

Business  is  on  the  move  in  this  regard — 
and  examples  can  be  cited  in  programs  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Better 
Business  Bureau's  vital  consumer  involve- 
ments such  as  its  program  in  Harlem. 

However,  I  am  concerned  about  our  ability 
to  appreciate  and,  therefore,  to  respond  fully 
to  Consumerlsm's  Insistence  upon  qualitative 
change  at  a  new,  higher  level. 

This  Insistence  is  already  upon  us.  Wheth- 
er this  striving  for  qualitative  betterment  is 
a  trend,  a  movement,  or  even  a  revolution, 
its  goals  and  purposes  are  increasingly  clear. 
In  a  real  sense — affecting  their  total  lives — 
consumers  want  more  value.  They  not  only 
want  things  as  such,  but  they  want  things 
that  have  healthful  or  nutritional  or  aesthet- 
ic or  individual  and  formal  relevance  to  the 
new,  vital  and  wholly  unprecedented  life 
styles  that  we  are  creating  In  our  society. 

The  forces  that  make  up  Consumerism  are 
increasingly  Insisting  that  the  corporation 
replenish  the  social  capital  which  business 
has  traditionally  depended  on  to  operate: 
ample,  clean  and  healthful  air,  water  and 
soil;  to  train  and  educate  society's  disad- 
vantaged; and  to  restore  and  enhance  the 
other  conununity  resources  which  In  earlier 
days  were  assumed  to  be  provided  by  the 
taxes  that  business  quite  simply  paid  for — 
and  seemingly  took  for  granted. 


In  our  society,  we  have  people  with  a  great 
many  views.  The  way  America  has  grown  and 
prospered  has  been  through  accommodation. 
Historically,  as  new  forces  arise,  they  in- 
sist upon  broader  responsibility  and  pajtlci- 
p>atlon  for  themselves,  while  also  Insisting 
upon  fuller  accountability  from  business. 
Accommodations  are  insisted  upon.  And 
they  usually  are  made.  So  that  In  the  end, 
business  activity  becomes  broader  and  in- 
cludes more  elements  in  the  related  processes 
of  making  a  profit  and  serving  more  broadly 
the  public  welfare  than  had  been  the  case 
before  historic  change. 

Today  the  force  called  Consimierism  is  the 
keen  cutting  edge  of  this  historic  thrust  of 
accommodation.  But  we  must  remember.  It 
Is  also  an  independent  force  which — through 
its  own  machinery — is  quite  capable  of  gen- 
erating change. 

Customarily,  forces  for  change  have  mani- 
fested themselves  through  voluntary,  legis- 
lative, or  regulatory  machinery. 

Tills  is  a  quite  proper  direction. 

But  sometimes  the  demands  of  groups — 
such  as  consumers  embued  with  a  socio- 
political force — are  so  Intense,  so  immedi- 
ate and  so  pressing  that  they  are  not  quickly 
or  entirely  digested  by  the  normal  machin- 
ery set  up  by  our  system  to  accommodate 
and  bring  about  change. 

The  challenge  we  face,  then,  is  to  recog- 
nize and  respKDnd  voluntarily  to  merited  con- 
sumer demands,  so  we  can  assure  that  the 
tlirust  of  Consumerism  manifests  itself 
through  the  normal  machinery  to  the  maxi- 
mum feasible  extent — so  the  ments  can  be 
examined  carefully  and  thoughtfully  and 
the  issues  resolved  in  orderly  and  rational 
legislative  or  regulatory  change. 

If  this  is  not  done,  it  is  perfectly  con- 
ceivable Consumerism  ultimately  could  pose 
a  serious  challenge  to  the  core  of  private 
enterprise:  the  profit  system  Itself. 

Unless  we  stay  ahead  of  the  challenges  of 
Consumerism,  unless  as  Intelligent  business- 
men we  either  initiate  change  or  make  ac- 
commodation for  it,  what  I  can  easily  en- 
visage— namely  a  challenge  to  the  profit  sys- 
tem Itself — could  very  well  receive  its  chief 
impetus  from  the  solid,  respectable  citizens 
who  constitute  the  mass  base  of  Consvun- 
erism. 

It  Is  not  at  all  inconceivable  that  well- 
educated,  eloquent,  and  organized  consumer- 
Ists — composed  of  middle  and  upper-middle 
class  housewives,  professionals,  church-goers, 
and  wage  earners — militantly  Inspired  by 
what  they  view  as  uncontrolled  Inflation  and 
an  unresfKjnslve  business  system,  will  orga- 
nize nationally  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
they  already  have  They  would  consolidate 
broad,  large  consumerist  organizations.  They 
would  become  major  pwUtlcal  forces. 

And  that  is  power. 

It  is  also  not  inconcevlable  that  some  of 
the  under-30  generation  of  executives  and 
professionals  who  now  make  up  our  middle 
and  entry-level  management  would  insist 
upon — and  actiieve — such  broad  representa- 
tions on  corporate  boards  so  as  to  revolu- 
tionize the  entire  concept  of  the  board  of 
directors  in  American  management. 

And  that  is  impact. 

The  chorus  of  Consumerism's  many  voices 
today  is  building  into  something  Uke  a  cres- 
cendo which,  if  the  words  could  be  clearly 
heard,  might  carry  a  message  something  like 
this: 

"You,  American  business,  shall  not  con- 
tinue to  make  a  private  profit  without  full. 
public  accountability  and  without  taking  a 
fuller  share  of  responsibility  for  our  lives 
and  our  environment:  You  shall  help  assure 
that  the  rivers  and  seas  are  clean:  the  air 
made  ptu'e;  cities  prosperotis  and  safe;  health 
facilities  adequate;  food  healthful:  and 
transport  safe,  swift  and  reliable — all  In  rele- 
vant, meaningful,  qualitative  abundance." 

These  expectations  are  not  entirely  new. 
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Any  student  of  American  his-.ory  recognizes 
ih.u  as  corporations  have  grown  in  size.  .u> 
communications  h.ive  improved- Indeed 
have  become  instantaneous— the  econ.tfiuc 
pr.icess  of  m.ikinK  a  profit  necessarily  hai 
social    eonieiiuences  and.    further,    that 

the  proftt-m.iliing  process  has  such  aJi  im- 
pact upon  man  that  full  accountability  to 
the  luduidual  citizen,  for  both  social  and 
economl--  consequences.  i<  today  a  business 
ne-esst:  u 

Todav  with  the  new  thrust  of  Consumer- 
um.  the  pressures  are  more  direct,  the  tone 
Is  mure  direct,  the  voices  louder  and  tougher 
In  short.  Consumerism  finally  demands, 
business  shall  either  voluntarily  take  Its  full 
share  of  responsibility  tor  the  common  weal 
of  the  society  it  operates  in  and  profits  from, 
or.  Its  ability  to  make  profits  will  be  seri- 
ously impaired— even  called  Into  question  al- 
together 

This  mav  then  well  be  the  •ultimate  chal- 
lenge of  Consumerism  '  The  trial  that  lies 
ahead  will  be  a  grave,  trying  one,  demanding 
our  fullest  resourcefulness  and  dedication 

One  of  the  Interesting  characteristics  of 
American  business  is  that  It  often  appears 
to  be  teetering  .\long  the  edge  of  dlsast*'  It 
appears  too  often  to  be  too  slow— even  re- 
calcitrant-in  responding  to  needs  that  are 
very  obvious  to  others  The  cntlcs  of  busi- 
ness should  not  be  deceived  The  system  is 
remarkably  adaptable  to  the  needs  of  the 
people    once  these  needs  are  perceived 

The  challenge  for  .American  buslnes;>  today 
Is  to  perceive  the  need  for  intensive,  sys- 
tematic attention-  for  business  as  well  as 
social  purposes— to  areas  that  have  up  to 
now  been  viewed  merely  as  concerns  of  'cor- 
porate conscience"  or  ■goodwill  ■  Today,  sur- 
vival Itself  Is  at  stake 

Can  industry  contribute  toward  ending 
hunger  and  malnutrition  toward  allevi- 

ating pollution  of  the  air.  water  and  soil  .  .  . 
toward  educating  and  traming  the  disadvan- 
taged toward  solving  these  and  other 
problems  of  societal  rather  than  strlcUy  of 
an  industrial  nature ■>  I  believe  so. 

For  these  contributions  are  Inllmately  in- 
volved In  the  profit  process  Itself.  Recogniz- 
ing this,  we  will  continue  to  serve  the  Amer- 
ican peoples  welfare — and  assure  the  pros- 
perity  and   growth  of  American   business 

That  is  the  ultimate  challenge  of  Con- 
sumer.sm 

Are  we  equal  to  the  -ask' 


DESTRUCTION    OF    VITAL    RE- 
SOURCES BY  POLLUTION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr  President.  It  is 
no  longer  necessary-  to  talk  about  the 
tune  when  the  viul  resources  of  the 
earths  environment  will  be  destroyed  by 
pollution  to  the  point  that  life  as  we 
know  It  will  no  longer  be  possible  It  is 
not  necessary-,  because  before  the  cnsis 
becomes  that  acute,  mast  living  forms 
will  already-  be  extinct 

The  earth  5  environment  is  feeling  the 
impact  of  a  world  progressing  rapidly 
but  indifferently  to  the  effect  it  is  having 
on  the  vital  air  and  water  resources. 
Species  of  animals,  fish,  and  birds  are 
vanishing  under  the  poisons  we  are  pour- 
ing into  the  atmosphere,  mixing  into  the 
soil  and  spilling  into  the  waters 

In  his  editorial  published  in  the  Medi- 
cal Tribune,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin Mr.  Nelson  ■ .  one  of  the  leading 
voices  for  preserving  and  restoring  the 
world  environment,  points  out  that  doc- 
tors are  beginning  to  associate  air  pol- 
lution, for  example,  with  respiratory 
diseases  like  lung  cancer,  emphysema, 
chronic  bronchitis,  and  asthma 

Senator  Nelson,  one  of  the  Senate's 


most  militant  conservatlonisUs.  makes  a 
significant  point  when  he  writes: 

Each  year  man  watches  the  ll.st  (Of  en- 
d.mgered  species)  grow  and  the  animals  dis- 
appear .ind.  nevertheless,  deludes  himself 
into   believing   that    his  species  will  survive. 

Senator  Nelson  leaves  little  argument 
that  pollution  will  destroy  as  if  we  do 
not  do  sometlung  ab<.iut  it  quickly  His 
editorial  makes  a  clear  warning  that  dis- 
aster is  imminent  unless  something  is 
done.  This  is  an  important  article;  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From    the    Medical   Tribune.    Jan     8.    197i>l 

To  Improve  the  QuAuriY  or  Lift 

I  By  Oaylord  Nelson.  US   Senator  from 

Wisconsin ) 
Be<.-ause  smog  is  an  Increasing  health 
hazard  which  may  seriously  affect  the  lungs 
of  young  people,  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
mental Health  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Medical  Association  "strongly  recommends 
that  when  the  forecast  concentration  of 
ozone  I  oxidants*  In  the  atmosphere  reaches 
0  35  ppm.  Los  Angeles  County  students 
through  high  school.  In  any  Identllied  air 
monitoring  zone,  should  be  excused  from 
strenuous  indoor  and  outdoor  activity 

It  seems  almost  unbelievable  that  the  air 
pollution  conditions  of  a  ciiy.  any  city,  could 
reach  such  a  point  that  "red  alerts'  would 
be  necessary  to  wani  parents  and  school  au- 
thorities that  it  had  become  too  dangerous 
for  children  to  play 

It  Is  no  longer  humorous  to  Joke  about  the 
Los  Angeles  resident  walking  the  sueets 
wearing  a  g.is  mask  It  Is  not  funny  because. 
since  Los  .Angeles  set  up  Its  smog-warning 
system  m  1955.  first-stage  emergency  alerts 
have  been  called  71  times  First-stage  alerts 
are  called  when  the  ozone  amounts  to  0  50 
ppm  In  the  air 

WTiat  Is  more  frightening,  however.  Is  that 
the  Los  Angeles  air  pollution  problems  are 
far  from  unique,  and  scientists  and  doctors 
are  beginning  to  .Lssi>ciate  ,Ur  pollution  with 
respiratory  diseases  like  lung  cancer,  emphy- 
sema, chronic  bronchitis,  and  asthma 

The  environmental  crisis  of  the  world  Is 
the  most  serious  crisis  facing  mankind  It  is 
becoming  so  serious  that  It  literally  threatens 
the  survival  of  all  living  species.  Including 
mankind 

Never  In  the  history  of  the  human  race 
h.is  man  been  so  close  to  extinction  ,is  he  Is 
today  Each  year,  new  species  of  animals  are 
added  to  '.he  list  of  dlsappe.irlng  animals 
known  as  endangered  species  '  Each  year, 
man  watches  the  list  grow  and  the  animals 
disappear  and.  nevertheless,  deludes  himself 
into  believing  that  his  species  will  survive 

But  the  reality  of  the  pollution  of  the 
planet's  thin  envelope  of  air  and  the  destrvic- 
tion  of  the  world  s  llfeblood  rivers,  lakes,  and 
streams  Is  a  crisis  that  can  no  longer  be 
Ignored 

It  is  an  uncomfortable  irony  that  the 
older  among  us  c.ui  look  back  to  fond  child- 
hood memories  of  a  time  when  there  was  a 
quality  to  life — when  the  majority  of  rivers 
and  lakes  were  clear  and  clean  and  tilled  with 
fish  and  wildlife  The  children  of  today  have 
no  such  memory 

Barry  Commoner,  a  biologist  and  chairman 
of  the  St  Louis  Committee  for  Environ- 
mental Information,  described  the  deadly 
legacy  we  are  leaving  for  our  children  wlien 
he  said  We  don't  really  know  what  the 
long-t*rm  effects  of  various  types  of  environ- 
mental deterioration  will  be  and  the  kids  are 
the  guinea  pigs  " 

Because  youth  has  the  most  to  lose,  the 
only   real   hope   for  saving   tJie   environment 


win  depend  on  the  energy,  idealism,  and 
drive  ot  the  coming  generation  to  demand 
thai  the  nailonal  priorities  are  not  billions 
for  war  machines  or  space  adventure,  but 
billions  to  make  the  earth  a  livable  place. 

To  help  forinulat*  .i  youth  etfort.  I  have 
proposed  a  National  Teach-in  on  the  Crisis  of 
the  Environment  that  will  have  students, 
scientists,  medical  men.  politicians,  commu- 
nity leaders,  and  citizens  meet  on  April  22  for 
a  m.isslve  educational  effort 

Hopefully  the  t<>ach-in  will  mark  Uie  be- 
ginning oi  a  change  in  national  prU)rlties 
when  the  national  goal  will  be  a  quality  of 
life  Each  community  will  probably  find  that 
It  can  best  share  In  the  teach-in  by  holding 
an  environmental  Inventory  of  the  pollution 
problems  of  the  community  and  find  out  if 
there  Is  any  way  to  deiU  w-lth  the  problems 
(xiUtlcally  or  by  community  action 

As  campuses  across  the  nation  discuss  the 
problems,  the  medical  schools  will  obviously 
be  taking  a  special  Interest.  In  addition  to 
the  air  pollution-related  diseases,  many  pub- 
lic health  .lUthorltles.  for  e.xample.  already 
attribute  thousands  of  ciuses  of  diarrhea,  nau- 
sea, vomiting,  and  gastric  craps  to  polluted 
water 

C  C  Johnson,  administrator.  Consumer 
Protection  and  Environmental  Health  Serv- 
ice, recently  reported  that  In  the  past  five 
years  outbreaks  of  water-borne  dlseiise  have 
averaged  one  a  month,  with  many  more  un- 
reported -Two  of  the  outbreaks  Involved 
20.500  c.u^es  of  salmonellosis,  and  several 
cases  of  hepatitis  were  attributed  to  contam- 
inated w.iter  supplies 

It  IS  the  subtler,  less  dramatic,  effects  of 
polUili"!!  that  steadily  and  slowly  destroy 
animal  and  plant  IL'e  Too  often  the  outrage 
of  the  public  Is  directed  at  a  widely  known 
event  when  atmospheric  conditions  cause 
smog  to  hang  over  a  city  or  when  a  pesticide 
accident  kills  thousands  of  fish  or  birds 

Dr  Paul  B  Comely,  in  delivering  his  ad- 
dress as  incoming  president  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association,  recognized  the 
sinister,  quiet  threat  when  he  warned  "If 
the  fish  lu-e  dying,  the  people  are  not  far 
behind  ' 

The  scientists  and  members  of  the  medlc.il 
research  community  have  an  lmpt)rtant  role 
in  fllUng  the  great  deficiencies  In  our  knowl- 
edge about  environmental  pollution-related 
diseases  and  the  safe  tolerance  levels  that 
cannot  be  exceeded 

There  Is  a  real  urgency  that  action  be 
taken  now.  It  will  be  too  late  when  another 
Incident  occurs  like  the  four-day  air  pollu- 
tion Inversion  that  hit  London  In  1952.  when 
4.000  persons  died 

Internists  and  surgeons  knew  for  years 
that  cigarettes  were  hamvful  but  could  not 
prove  It  If  the  antl[xjllutlon  efforts  must 
wait  for  legal  or  scientific  cause-etlect  proof 
to  catch  up  with  the  growing  clinical  evi- 
dence, the  health  of  many  Americans  could 
be  seriously  affected 

It  Is  as  one  expert  told  a  Senate  committee. 
'The  man  In  the  street  simply  cannot  hold 
his  breath  until  the  experts  determine  to  the 
10th  decimal  place  "  the  precise  relationship 
between  environment,  FX'Huuon.  and  human 
health 


HOW  FAR  HAVE  WE  COME  IN  DE- 
VELOPING INTERNATIONAL  LAW 
OF   HUMAN    RIGHTS? 

Mr  PROXMIRE,  Mr  President,  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
was  the  starting  point  for  a  significant 
attempt  to  develop  a  law  of  human  rights 
to  which  countries  could  pledge  them- 
.selves  As  a  result  it  was  thought  man- 
kind would  benefit  and  governments 
would  be  deterred  from  despotic  tenden- 
cies The  ultimate  hope  was  that  the  in- 
dividual countries  would  develop  stable, 
democratic  governments  which  would  be 
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mutually  respecting,  and  inclined  to  deal 
with  international  problems  in  a  manner 
reflecting  their  internal  lawful  nature. 
How  far  then  have  we  come  in  de- 
veloping this  international  law  of  hu- 
man rights?  Over  20  major  human  rights 
conventions  have  been  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations,  the  International  Labor 
Organization,  and  UNESCO.  A  few  of 
them  are  in  force  among  the  parties 
which  have  acceded  to  them.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  United  States  is  a  party  to 
only  two  of  these:  the  Supplementary 
Convention  on  the  Abolition  of  Slavery 
in  1967  and  the  convention  concerned 
with  the  protocol  relating  to  the  status 
of  refugees  in  1968.  Other  conventions 
which  have  been  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  approval  are:  the  Convention  on 
the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the 
Crime  of  Genocide.  Convention  Concern- 
ing Freedom  of  Association  and  Protec- 
tion of  the  Rights  To  Organize — both 
submitted  in  1949  by  President  Truman; 
Convention  on  the  Political  Rights  of 
Women  and  Convention  Concerning  the 
Abolition  of  Forced  Labor — both  sub- 
mitted in  1963  by  President  Kennedy; 
and  finally  the  Convention  Concerning 
Discrimination  in  Respect  of  Employ- 
ment and  Occupation  submitted  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson. 

Having  ratified  only  two  conventions, 
the  United  States  ranks  very  low  among 
the  126  member  nations  of  the  United 
Nations.  Numerous  Interested  citizens 
and  civic  organizations  are  pressing  for 
Senate  ratification  of  the  human  rights 
conventions. 

^  These  words  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roose- 

5  ■  velt  so  simply  yet  effectively  remind  us 

of  the  real  meaning  of  "human  rights": 
Where,  after  all,  do  universal  human  rights 
begin?  In  small  places,  close  to  home — so 
close  and  so  small  that  they  cannot  be  seen 
on  any  map  of  the  world.  Yet  they  are  the 
world  of  the  individual  person;  the  neigh- 
borhood he  lives  In;  the  school  or  college 
he  attends;  the  factory,  farm  or  office  where 
he  works.  Such  are  the  places  where  every 
man.  woman  and  child  seeks  equal  Justice, 
equal  opF>ortunlty.  equal  dignity  without 
discrimination.  TJnless  these  rights  have 
meaning  there,  they  have  little  meaning 
anywhere. 

CONTROLLED  DANGEROUS 
SUBSTANCES  ACT 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
noted  in  reading  over  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's report  on  S.  3246,  the  Controlled 
Dangerous  Substances  Act.  that  two  mi- 
nor references  should  be  corrected  and 
clarified. 

First,  at  page  7  of  the  report,  the  last 
sentence  under  the  discussion  of  title  IV 
reads  as  follows: 

In  effect,  the  Attorney  General  must  seek 
out  a  balance  between  safeguarding  against 
diversion  and  allowing  for  sufficient  com- 
petition among  manufacturers  to  Insure  for 
reasonable  prices  for  consumer  protection. 

Second,  the  phrase  "reasonable  prices" 
is  again  used  on  page  18  of  the  report, 
in  explaining  section  303. 

The  use  of  the  phrase  "reasonable 
prices '  is  unfortunate  because  similar 
language  is  not  included  in  the  bill  which 
the  committee  reported  or  which  the 
Senate  approved.  In  fact,  this  phrase  was 
included  in  an  earlier  draft  of  this  legis- 


lation. However,  it  was  replaced  by  the 
phrase  "adequately  competitive  condi- 
tions" in  order  to  avoid  any  connotation 
of  price  control. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  important  to  note 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee,  as  indi- 
cated In  the  report  as  a  whole,  regards 
the  avoidance  of  diversion  of  danger- 
ous substances  as  being  of  primary  con- 
cern, while  prices  charged  for  substances 
are  only  of  secondary  and  inferior  con- 
cern. The  avoidance  of  diversion  has  al- 
ways been  the  cornerstone  of  our  nar- 
cotics control  laws,  international  as  well 
as  domestic,  and  the  committee  strongly 
endorses  its  continued  top  priority  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  President,  my  comments  are  di- 
rected at  clarifying  the  language  of  the 
report  only,  and  do  not  relate  to  the  bill 
which  the  Senate  so  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved. The  language  of  the  bill  is  clear 
on  this  subject.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  sections  303<a)  and  401  <a)  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sections 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

REGISTRATION 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  shall 
register  an  applicant  to  manufacture  con- 
trolled dangerous  substances  Included  in 
schedule  I  or  II  of  title  II  of  this  Act  if  he 
determines  that  such  registration  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  public  interest  and  with 
treaty  or  other  international  obligation  of 
the  United  States.  In  determining  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  the  following  factors  shall  be 
considered : 

(1)  maintenance  of  effective  controls 
against  diversion  of  particular  controlled 
dangerous  substances  and  any  schedule  I  or 
11  substance  comfXJunded  therefrom  into 
other  than  legitimate  medical,  scientific,  or 
Industrial  channels,  by  limiting  the  Importa- 
tion and  bulk  manufacture  of  such  con- 
trolled dangerous  substances  to  a  number  of 
establishments  which  can  produce  an  ade- 
quate and  uninterrupted  supply  of  these 
substances  under  adequately  competitive 
conditions  for  legitimate  medical,  scientific, 
and  industrial  purposes; 

(2)  compliance  with  applicable  State  and 
local  law; 

(3)  promotion  of  technical  advances  in 
the  art  of  manufacturing  these  substances 
and  the  development  of  new  substances; 

(4)  prior  conviction  record  of  applicant 
under  Federal  and  State  laws  relating  to  the 
manufacture,  distribution  or  dispensing  of 
such  substances; 

( 5 )  past  experience  In  the  manufacture  of 
controlled  dangerous  substances,  and  the 
existence  In  the  establishment  of  effective 
controls  against  diversion;    and. 

(6)  such  other  factors  as  may  be  relevant 
to  and  consistent  with  the  public  health  and 
safety. 

TITLE  rV— IMPORTATION  AND 
EXPORTATION 

IMPORTATION    OF    CONTROLLED    DANGEROUS    SUB- 
STANCES  PROHIBrriNG  CRUDE  OPIUM  FOR  THE 

MANUFACTURE    OF    HEROIN 

Sec.  401.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  im- 
port or  bring  Into  the  United  States  any 
controlled  dangerous  substance  listed  in 
schedules  I  or  II  of  title  II  of  this  Act.  or  any 
narcotic  drug  listed  In  schedules  III  or  rv 
of  title  II  of  this  Act.  except   that — 

( 1 )  such  amounts  of  crude  opium  and  coca 
leaves  as  the  Attorney  General  finds  to  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  medical,  scientific, 
or  other  legitimate  purposes,  or 

(2)  such  amounts  of  any  schedule  I  or  II 
substance  or  any  narcotic  drug  that  the  At- 
torney General  finds  to  be  necessary  to  pro- 


vide for  the  medical,  scientific,  or  other  legit- 
imate needs  of  the  United  States  (A)  dur- 
ing an  emergency  in  which  domestic  sup- 
plies of  such  substances  are  found  by  the 
Attorney  General  to  be  Inadequate  or  (B) 
if  the  Attorney  General  finds  that  competi- 
tion among  domestic  manufacturers  of  the 
drug  is  Inadequate  and  will  not  be  rendered 
adequate  by  the  registration  of  additional 
manufacturers  under  section  303  hereof, 
may  be  imported  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Attorney  General  shall  prescribe.  No 
crude  opium  may  be  Imported  or  brought 
Into  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing    heroin    or    smoking    opium. 


THE     NO-KNOCK"  PROVISION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  Bridge- 
port Post  on  January  30.  1970,  published 
an  editorial  on  the  "no-knock"  provi- 
sion of  the  Controlled  Dangerous  Sub- 
stances Act  approved  by  the  Senate  on 
January  28,  1970. 

The  editorial  throws  a  very  reason- 
able light  on  this  controversial  issue, 
and  it  pays  tribute  to  the  considerable 
skill  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  for  his  role  in 
working  out  the  dispute  that  had  de- 
veloped over  this  provision. 

I  believe  these  comments  should  in- 
terest every  Senator,  so  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"No-KNocK"  Raids  Backed 

The  conscientious  effort  on  the  i>art  of 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  to  do  something 
about  the  Illegal  sale  and  use  of  narcotics 
ran  into  some  trouble  In  the  Senate  this 
week,  but  fortunately  for  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans — the  people  who  are  decent 
human  beings  and  obey  the  law — a  Republi- 
can Joined  forces  with  Senator  Dodd  to  save 
the  day. 

At  Issue  was  the  question  of  whether  fed- 
eral Eigents  should  be  obliged  to  knock  on 
the  door  and  Identify  themselves  before  en- 
tering a  location  where  they  believe  nar- 
cotics are  being  used  or  are  being  kept. 

Senator  Dodd  stood  strong  on  the  side  of 
law  enforcement.  Insisting  that  advance 
warning  could  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the 
narcotics  before  the  agents  could  gain  com- 
mand of  the  situation. 

Ridiculous  arguments  were  made  against 
Senator  Dodd's  p)osltlon.  especially  by  Sen- 
ator Sam  J.  Ervin  Jr..  of  North  Carolina.  At 
one  point  Senator  Ervln  claimed.  "Necessity 
is  the  plea  for  every  infringement  of  human 
liberty." 

The  opponents  of  Senator  Dodd's  "no- 
knock"  raids  tried  every  conceivable  means 
to  distort  the  whole  idea.  Senator  Dodd  and 
the  other  senators  who  share  his  thinking 
harbor  no  dreams  of  seeing  federal  agents 
going  about  the  country  battering  down 
doors  without  good  reason.  Specifically 
spelled  out  in  the  proposal  is  the  require- 
ment for  federal  agents  to  first  obtain  a 
search  warrant,  which  means  that  the  agents 
must  present  an  awfully  strong  argument 
to  court  officials  before  going  out  aft.er  their 
suspects  and  the  evidence. 

Not  until  Senator  Robert  P.  Griffin,  of 
Michigan,  came  forward  with  an  amendment 
with  a  little  stricter  language  covering  the 
issuing  of  the  warrants  did  the  Senate  ac- 
cept this  means  of  cracking  down  on  those 
unscrupulous  men  and  women  who  are  In- 
volved in  the  ugly  and  destructive  business 
of  preying  on  the  youth  of  America. 

Senator  Griffin  actually  proved  himself  to 
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be  a  skilled  poUtlctan  The  amendment  he 
offered  was  identical  to  a  section  ol  tne  crime 
bin  for  the  District  of  Columbia  which  the 
Senate  approved  last  month  In  eflect.  Sen- 
ator Griffin  said  to  his  colleagues.  If  you 
thir.k  It  is  right  to  use  this  method  in  the 
nation  s  Capital  why  not  in  every  other  city 
and  town  of  the  country? 

The  loss  of  rights  granted  by  the  Consti- 
tution IS  one  thing  and  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  another  No  one  will  lose  anything 
because  of  the  legislation  which  Senator 
Dodd  developed  We  think  that  if  the  House 
and  the  President  no  along  with  no-knock 
raids  that  at  long  last  our  federal  agents  will 
be  able  to  =:o  after  the  pushers  without  hav- 
ina;  their  hands  tied 
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POLICY    EN    VIETNAM— STATE- 
MENT OF  SENATOR  DOLE 


Mr  BAKER.  Mr  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  continued 
this  morning  public  heannes  on  various 
bUls  and  resolutions  pending  before  it 
and  relating  to  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  in  Vietnam.  Among  those  pieces 
of  proposed  legislation  is  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 271.  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Kansas  'Mr  Dolc 
and  cosponsored  by  36  other  Senators, 
including  myself. 

At  this  morning's  session.  Senator 
Dole  testified  in  support  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 271.  the  chief  purport  of  which 
IS  to  indicate  recognition  by  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  war  in  Vietnam  Is  an  ad- 
versary proceeding  in  which  parties 
other  than  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  are  engaged  The 
resolution  takes  cognizance  of  the  fact, 
frequently  overlooked,  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  also  have  troops 
in  the  field.  It  further  expresses  the 
hope  that  Hanoi  and  the  Vietcong  might 
at  some  point  see  fit  to  participate  in  a 
negotiated  political  settlement  of  this 
chronic  conflict  whose  costs  for  all  con- 
cerned in  terms  of  human  suffering  and 
diverted  resources  are  unspeakably 
tracic 

I  ask  unauiimous  consent  that  Sena- 
tor Doles  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 
SuTEMENT    or    Senator    Bob    Dole    Before 

Senate  Committie  on  Foreign  Rel.ations 

IN    Support    cp    SrN\TE    Re-.oluti(..-.    '271. 

FEBHt  ARY  5.  1970 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear bef<  re  yuu  In  support  of  S    Res    271 

La.it  fall  I  reviewed  the  then  exiMing  leg- 
islative proposals  directed  at  bringing  the 
Vietnam  war  to  an  end  I  not.ced  the  com- 
mon thre.%d  running  through  them  wa.->  a 
call  for  cha::ge  of  U  S  and  South  Vietnamese 
poUcv  It  was  appitrent  The  ci/ndvicl  of  North 
Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation  Front 
at  the  Pan--,  peace  talks  and  .n  international 
law  had  been  overlooked  or  ignored  I  con- 
cluded that  a  meaningful  contribution  to- 
ward obtaining  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
would  be  to  iitimulate  somehow  the  Njrth 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  toward  negotiat- 
ing seriously  m  Pari.s 

Senate  Resolution  271  urges  the  Govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  and  the  Nationil 
Ubera'.ion  Front  to  take  the  following  steps 

1  Acknowledge  that  a  Just  and  mutually - 
agreed  settlement  is  the  best  hope  for  la.^t- 
ing  peace. 


2  Show  at  the  Paris  peace  talks  the  same 
nexibiUtv  and  desire  for  compromise  which 
the  allies  have  clearly  demonstrated  over 
thepatvear. 

^  Agree  to  direct  negotiations  between 
representatives  of  the  NLF  and  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  as 
propoiied  bv  the  latter. 

4  Withdraw  their  insistence  on  allied  sur- 
render through  their  demand  for  the  ov-er- 
throw  of  the  Cioveriiment  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  as  proposed  bv  the  latter:  and 

b  Provide  information  on  the  status  ol 
U  '^  prisoners  of  war  held  in  North  Vietnam 
and  by  the  National  Liberation  Front,  and 
give  evidence  that  these  pnstniers  are  being 
trea'ed  humanely  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of   the   Geneva   Convention 

Mr  Chairman,  I  appear  in  support  of  to 
Res  271  as  Its  author  and  speak  on  behalf 
of  the  36  other  Senators  who  Joined  In  Its 
sponsorship 

PURPOSE 

Mr  Chairman,  the  sponsors  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 271  believe  It  correctly  states  that 
the  United  Slates'  fundamenUil  goel  is  to 
assure  peace  wTth  self-detcrmiiidilon  for  the 
S^iurh  Vleuiamese  people  and  clearly  places 
on  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  the 
burden  for  coming  forward  in  good  faith  to 
achieve  a  negotiated  peace 

The  sponsors  of  this  resolution  believe 
North  Vietn.im  and  the  NaOonal  LlberaUon 
Front  remain  inflexible  toward  a  negotiated 
peace  in  the  mistaken  belief  that  domesuc 
pressures  In  this  country  will  force  us  to  for- 
sake our  fundament.il  goal  and  commit- 
ments We  believe  this  resolution.  If  en- 
dorsed by  the  Senate,  will  contribute  sig- 
nlficanUy  to  an  early  and  honorable  settle- 
ment by  highlighting  to  North  Viemam  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front  the  firm  sup- 
p-.rt  of  the  Senate  and  the  majority  ol 
Americans  for  our  governments  effort*  to 
reach  an  honorable.  negoUated  solution  to 
the  war 

THE    PARIS    PEACE    NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr  Chairman,  since  January.  1969  the 
Un  ted  States  Government  has  used  the  P.iris 
Pea-e  Talks  on  Vietnam  to  pursue  an  exten- 
sive program  for  peace  This  program  pro- 
vides for  a  mutual  withdrawal  of  M  non- 
South  Vietnamese  rorcet:  sn  Internationally 
supervised  ce.isenre;  free,  internationally  su- 
per.lsed  elections  where  all  of  South  Vlet- 
nams  political  parties  would  be  fairly  rep- 
resented, and  early  release  of  pris-mers  on 
both  sides 

Our  Government  s  quest  for  peace  in  \  .et- 
nam  has  placed  nea^y  emphasis  on  meaning- 
ful negotiation  and  compromise  in  Pans,  but 
President  Nixon  emphasized  un  May  14,  19by 

In  pursuing  our  lunlted  objecuve.  we  in- 
sist on  no  rigid  dlplomauc  formula  Peace 
could  be  achieved  by  a  formal  negotiated 
settlement  Peace  could  be  arhlevod  by  an 
informal  understanding,  pro-.ldcd  that  the 
understanding  is  clear,  and  that  uicre  were 
adequate  assurances  that  it  would  be  ob- 
served Peace  on  paper  is  not  as  important  a^ 
peace  in  fact  " 

Peace  in  fact  Is.  indeed,  our  national  goal, 
and  the  program  of  Vletnanuzatlon  under- 
scores our  resolve  to  explore  all  avenues  and 
alternative  courses  S  Res  271.  however,  ad- 
dresses Itself  to  the  Pans  negoUatl  jns.  be- 
cause Its  sponsors  have  abldint;  faith  In  the 
sincerity  of  our  President  and  dedication  of 
his  neg<iualors  and  because  we  are  convinced 
of  the  long-range  desirability  of  a  formal 
settlement  between  the  parties 

I  shall  not  catalog  the  extensive  mitlatlveh 
the  U  S  has  taken  In  Paris  and  throughout 
the  world  to  stimulate  negotiations  The 
President  and  others  have  e.'tabllshed  a  clear 
record  m  this  regird  Let  us.  rath.-r.  turn 
our  attenuon  to  the  activities,  statements 
and  attitudes  of  the  North  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment and  the  NaUonal  Uberatnn  Front 
In  light  of  the  speclflc  points  raised  in  S  Res 
271 


/   A  mutual  settlement  tor  the  best  hope 

for  peace 
Hanoi  and  the  Viet  Cong  have  displayed 
an  unwavering  negaUve  attitude  toward 
achieving  any  negotiated  setUement.  or  even 
the  desirability  of  such  an  understanding  to 
assure  lasting  peace 

A  June  6.  1969.  statement  in  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  North  Vietnam's  theoretical 
Journal.  Hoc  Tap.  gove  an  accurate  portrayal 
of  their  attitude  toward  negotiations  with 
the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam ,  , 
The  "total  solution"  (to  negotiations]  of 
the  NLF  expresses  the  Iron-like  determina- 
tion of  our  people  to  fight  on  |  militarily  | 
until  the  United  States  gets  out,  the  puppets 
I  Saigon  Government  I  collapse,  and  South 
Vietnam   is   completely   liberated." 

A  further  illustration  of  Hanoi's  intentions 
comes  from  a  captured  directive,  recently  de- 
classified, defining  the  present  goals  of  North 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  forces  in  South 
Vietnam  I  would  point  out  that  this  docu- 
ment was  issued  by  the  Central  Office  South 
Vietnam  (COSVN).  which  Is  Hanols  head- 
quarters office  for  directing  and  coordinating 
National  Liberation  Front  operations  In 
South  Vietnam 

The  document.  COSVN  Resolution  No  9 
reads: 

Our  immediate  mission  Is:  To  motivate 
the  entire  party,  army  and  people  to  make 
outstanding  efforts  In  developing  the  success 
already  gained;  ...  to  vigorously  push  for- 
ward the  General  OtTenslve  and  Uprising 
with  the  three-pronged  attack  to  the  highest 
point  in  coordination  with  the  diplomatic 
offensive;  .  .  to  defeat  the  enemy's  clear- 
and-hold  strategy,  pacification  policy  and 
other  defense  set-ups;  and  defeat  his  scheme 
to  de-Amerlcanlze  the  war.  'We  should  fight 
to  force  the  Americans  to  withdraw  troops, 
cause  the  collapse  of  the  puppets  and  gain 
the  decisive  victory  .    ." 

These  examples  provide  sufficient  Justifi- 
cation to  assert  the  insincerity  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  in  seeking  a  mu- 
tual agreement  for  settlement  of  the  con- 
flict 

S.  Resolution  271  calls  for  a  reversal  of  this 
attitude:   a  simple  acknowledgement  of  the 
value  of  a  Jointly-reached  settlement 
2.  Demonstration  of  flexibility  and 
desire  for  compromise 
The  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  have 
been  adamant  in  insisting  on  their  unilat- 
eral,  non-negotiable   demands.  They   refuse 
to  discuss  US.  and  South  Vietnamese  pro- 
posals: out  of  hand  rejection  is  the  rule. 

For  the  record.  Mr  Chairman,  at  this  point 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  five-point  and 
ten-point  solutions"  proposed  by  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  in  October  1968  and 
May   1969 

With  reference  to  these  two  documents.  I 
quote  from  the  opening  statement  of  Xuan 
Thuv.  Chief  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Dele- 
gation, at  the  4lst  session  of  the  Paris  nego- 
tiations on  November  6,  1969: 

"The  United  States  must  stop  Its  aggres- 
sion, totally  withdraw  from  South  Vietnam 
U  S    troops'  and  those  of   the  other  foreign 
countries  in  the  US.  camp,  without  posing 
any  condition-  the  question  of  Vietnamese 
armed  forces  in  South  Vietnam  shall  be  set- 
tled by  the  Vietnamese  parties  among  them- 
selves    It    must    also    ^et    up    a    provisional 
coalition  government  In  South  Vietnam,  and 
let  this  government  organize  genuinely  free 
and  democratic  elections  In  South  Vietnam" 
We  know  the  bitter  experience  of     coali- 
tion   governments"    in    Hungary    and    other 
Ea.stern  European  countries  after  World  War 
II  and  the  fate  of  the  1946  "lien  hlep"  ( co- 
alition i    experiment   in   Vietnam   Itself.  The 
total   inflexibility  of   the   North   Vietnamese 
and  Viet  Cong  exemplifies  the  complete  ab- 
sence of  any  intent  to  achieve  a  compromise 
between  their  demands  and  our  proposaU.  In 
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contrast  I  would  point  out  that  the  United 
States,  through  the  Preeldent  and  our  ne- 
gotiators, has  repeatedly  emphasized  that, 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  everything  Is 
negotiable  except  the  South  Vietnamese 
people's  right  to  self-determination. 

S  Resolution  271  only  askB  that  our  ges- 
tures be  returned  in  kind.  No  special  con- 
cessions are  sought  or  expected. 
J  Negotiations  between  the  NLF  and  South 
Vietnam. 
A  continuing  Impediment  to  any  progress 
In  negotiations  has  been  the  National  Liber- 
ation FYont's  refusal  to  negotiate  with  the 
government  of  South  Vietnam  on  any  sub- 
stantive basis  whateoever. 

The  NLF  refuses  even  to  accept  Items  for 
the  agenda  In  Paris  and  refers  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  only  as  "puppets" 
and  "the  Thleu-Ky  clique,"  and  pursue  the 
systematic  liquidation  of  South  Vietnamese 
National  Party  members  in  satisfaction  of 
so-called  Blood  Debts. 

There  can  be  no  hope  for  agreement  on 
even  the  smallest  details  when  one  party 
claims  sole  legitimacy  and  Is  completely  un- 
willing to  engage  in  viable  political  processes. 
S.  Resolution  271  does  not  call  for  surren- 
der of  the  Viet  Cong's  principles  or  other 
stipulations.  It  asks  simply  that  they  talk  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  government  as  a  po- 
litical entity. 

4.  The  Saigon  government's  existence  and  the 
holding  of  elections 
The  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  have 
continued  to  hold  out  the  overthrow  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  government  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  conducting  free  elections. 
This  demand  Is  accompanied  by  Insistence 
that  a  "provisional  coalition  government"  be 
established  to  rule  South  Vietnam  until  elec- 
tions can  be  conducted. 

There  is  neither  necessity  nor  reason  that 
the  Saigon  government  be  destroyed  before 
the  people  of  both  Vletnams  are  allowed  to 
make  their  choice  of  governments.  The  gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  has  repeatedly 
made  public  its  willingness  to  work  for  the 
participation  of  all  orderly,  democratic  par- 
ties and  to  abide  by  the  results  of  free  and 
Internationally  supervised  elections.  Presi- 
dent Thleu  has  been  most  explicit  on  this 
subject. 

The  United  States  does  not  seek  to  im- 
pose Its  Ideas  of  what  the  government  of 
South  Vietnam  should  be.  nor  will  we  permit 
the  North  Vietnamese  or  Viet  Cong  to  dic- 
Uite  a  "coalition"  or  any  other  form  of  gov- 
ernment. It  is  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  alone,  and  In  free  exercise  of  demo- 
cratic processes,  to  decide  the  forms  of  their 
institutions.  S.  Resolution  271  calls  for  rea- 
sonable recognition  of  these  facts  by  North 
Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong. 

5.    Prisoners   of   uar — Their   status   and 

treatment 
As  a  broader  and  perhaps  more  telling 
Indication  of  Hanoi's  and  the  Viet  Cong's  in- 
tentions and  predispositions,  I  would  cite 
their  treatment  of  American  prisoners  of 
war.  Both  North  Vietnam  and  the  NLF  have 
persistently  and  callously  violated  the  1949 
Geneva  Convention  Relative  to  the  Treat- 
ment of  Prisoners  of  War.  These  conventions 
were  ratified  by  North  Vietnam  June  28, 
1957,  Notwithstanding  ratification  and  the 
clear  langtiage  of  the  Conventions.  Hanoi 
and  the  Viet  Cong  engaged  in  the  following 
calculated  violations: 

Refusal  to  provide  proper  nourishment 
and  humane  treatment  for  all  American 
prisoners  of  war.  Information  on  their  de- 
tention camps  and  access  by  neutral  observ- 
ers; 

Refusal  to  Identify  all  American  prisoners 
of  war: 

Denial  to  American  prisoners  of  war  the 
right  to  communicate  regularly  by  mall  with 
their  families;  and 


Continued  detention  of  the  seriously  111 
and  wounded. 

These  barbarous  violations  of  the  funda- 
mental law  of  nations  have  not  gone  un- 
noticed by  the  body  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  application  of  the  Geneva  Conventions. 
In  a  letter  dated  June  11,  1965,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross,  Jacques  Freymond,  told  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk : 

"All  parties  to  the  conflict,  the  Republic 
of  Viet  Nam,  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Viet  Nam  and  the  United  States  of  America 
are  bound  by  the  four  Geneva  Conventions 
of  August  12,  1949,  for  the  protection  of 
victims  of  war,  having  ratified  them  and  hav- 
ing adhered  thereto.  The  National  Liberation 
Front  too  Is  bound  by  the  undertakings 
signed  by  Vietnam." 

On  September  13,  1969,  the  XXI  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  the  Red  Cross  clearly  de- 
lineated the  responsibilities  of  nations  In 
their  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  The  res- 
olution unanimously  adopted  at  the  Istan- 
bul Conference  reads  In  pertinent  part : 

"Even  apart  from  the  Convention,  the  In- 
ternational community  has  consistently  de- 
manded humane  treatment  for  prisoners  of 
war.  Including  identification  and  account- 
ing for  all  prisoners,  provisions  of  an  ade- 
quate diet  and  medical  care,  that  prisoners 
be  permitted  to  communicate  with  each 
other  and  with  the  exterior,  that  seriously 
sick  and  wounded  prisoners  be  promptly  re- 
patriated, and  that  at  all  times  prisoners  be 
protected  from  physical  and  mental  torture, 
abvise  and  reprisals." 

Senate  Resolution  271  puts  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Viet  Cong  on  notice  that  their 
unlawful  treatment  of  American  prisoners 
is  fully  recognized  and  that  we  call  upon 
them  before  the  community  of  nations  to 
comply  with  the  obligations  solemnly  under- 
taken by  them  and  Imposed  ujjon  them  by 
International  law. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  my  remarks  have 
provided  some  Insight  Into  the  broad  signifi- 
cance of  S.  Resolution  271.  It  strikes  at  the 
heart  of  EUmol's  calculated  negativism  at 
Paris  and  In  the  world  commvmlty.  All  of 
the  articles  related  directly  to  the  strategy 
Hanoi  and  the  NLF  are  utilizing  to  forestall 
a  negotiated  settlement  at  Paris  and  to  evade 
their  International  responsibilities. 

It  Is  clear  at  the  present  time  that  Hanoi 
and  the  NLF  totally  lack  resolve  to  approach 
a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  war.  This 
Resolution  seeks  to  provide  the  incentive 
for  them  to  develop  a  constructive  approach 
to  the  Paris  negotiations. 

The  sponsors  of  S.  Resolution  271  sincerely 
hope  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  can  be  achieved 
through  a  formal  negotiated  agreement.  We 
believe  the  time  Is  long  overdue  for  Hanoi 
and  the  Viet  Cong  to  bargain  In  earnest  and 
cease  pressing  to  Impose  their  philosophy  and 
form  of  government  through  military  subju- 
gation of  South  Vietnam. 

We  further  believe  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion would  rebut  a  serious  illusion  In  Hanoi 
by  showing  that  the  majority  of  Americans 
and  their  representatives  In  Washington  do 
support  our  government's  efforts  to  end  the 
war  through  negotiation. 

Senate  Resolution  271  Is  a  positive  state- 
ment to  Hanoi  and  the  Viet  Cong  that  peace 
and  self-determination  are  American  goals 
for  all  of  Vietnam,  both  North  and  South. 


HEALTH   PREMIUMS   TO    DOUBLE 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  every 
Senator  is  aware  of  the  crisis  in  health 
care  costs. 

But  an  article  in  yesterday  morning's 
Wsishington  Post  suggests  that  the  situa- 
tion will  become  far  worse  in  the  near 


future  unless  we  begin  to  bring  the  prob- 
lem under  control. 

Post  writer  David  Vienna  reported 
that  health  insurance  premiums  will 
double  by  1975  because  of  rising  medical 
service  costs  and  an  apparent  lack  of 
controls  on  health  care  costs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  4,  1970] 

Costs  Exfbcted  To  Dottble  on  Health  Plans 

(By  David  Vienna) 

Health  Insurance  premltims  will  double  by 
1975  because  of  rising  medical  service  costs 
and  an  apparent  lack  of  controls  on  health 
care  costs,  a  report  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission says. 

The  report,  submitted  to  the  commission 
more  than  a  year  ago  but  not  previously 
publicized,  Is  on  health  plans  of  federal  em- 
ployees. 

Insurance  industry  officials  .say.  however, 
that  nongovernment  employees  will  experi- 
ence similar  increases  in  their  ovm  premiums 
because  the  federal  plan  Is  the  Industry's  bell- 
wether. 

Of  the  many  Insurance  programs  available 
to  government  employees.  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield  Is  the  most  popular,  providing  cover- 
age to  about  60  per  cent  of  the  8  million 
people,  Including  employees  and  their  fami- 
lies, Insured  through  government  plans. 

For  those  families  covered  by  the  most 
comprehensive  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  plan 
available  to  them,  premiums  will  climb  to  an 
annual  $907  In  1975,  a  sharp  rise  from  the 
present  $460. 

The  government's  contribution  toward  Its 
employees'  health  insurance  premiums  will 
remain  at  the  present  legal  maximum  of 
$106.56  a  year  unless  pending  legislation  Is 
passed  to  provide  Increased  aid. 

Congress  Is  considering  legislation  to  cover 
up  to  50  per  cent  of  federal  employees'  health 
Insurance  costs. 

The  Increase  to  $907  by  1975  reflects  the  25 
per  cent  biannual  Increases  based  on  the  $423 
premium  paid  by  government  workers  in  1969 
when  the  report  was  made. 

The  report  said: 

"Premltims  for  both  the  governmentwlde 
service  plan  (Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield)  and 
the  governmentwlde  indemnity  plan  (Aetna 
Life  &  Casualty)  can  be  expected  to  Increase 
between  10  and  35  per  cent  every  two  years 
between  now  and  1976.  probably  averaging 
between  20  F)er  cent  and  25  per  cent." 

The  report  predicted  that  "significantly 
higher  payments  for  doctors'  services  are  yet 
to  come,  as  well  as  higher  hospital  costs.  . 

The  rejxirt  said  there  was  an  apparent  lack 
of  controls  on  health  care  costs.  It  said,  for 
example,  that  higher  costs  for  doctors'  serv- 
ice could  be  expected  because  the  plans  pay 
physicians'  "usual  and  customary"  fees. 

Instead  of  set  fee  schedules  In  which  doc- 
tors would  be  paid  a  specified  amount  of 
money  for  specified  procedures  and  services, 
the  plans  pay.  In  effect,  whatever  fee  Is  usual 
and  customary. 

Thus  gradually  Increasing  fees  are  paid 
because  It  has  become  customary  over  the 
past  several  years  for  the  cost  of  physicians' 
services  to  rise. 

The  p>ayments  by  plans  of  usual  and  cus- 
tomary fees,  therefore.  "Is  particularly  sub- 
ject to  inflation."  the  report  says. 

The  cost  of  health  care  has  risen  more 
sharply  than  any  commodity  or  service  in 
the  country,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
said.  The  cost  of  health  care  has  risen  almost 
73  per  cent  since  the  late  1950s,  while  most 
consumer  goods  and  services  have  risen  31 
per  cent. 

The  report  was  prepared  by  MllUman  & 
Robertson,  Inc..  regarded  by  the  insurance 
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industry  as  one  of  the  nation  s  top  consult- 
ants m  the  field  It  was  submitted  to  the 
Civu  Service  Commission  Jan  24  1969.  but 
wns  not  widely  distributed 

A  ^Dveranient  otficul  said  yesterday.  "We 
never  considered  It  (the  report,  to  be  the 
best  rep<.irt  possible  '  but  he  said  It  wis  the 
best  .1%  lU.ible 

Joseph  E  Harvey,  vice  president  of  the 
Blue  Cross  Association  and  the  Association 
of  Blue  Shield  Plans.  Inc.  said  he  was  aware 
of  the  report 

He  said  Blue  Cmss  and  Blue  Shield  plans 
across  the  country  turn  U)  the  figures  Irum 
the  federal  employees  pUn  when  we  try  to 
determine  rates'  for  nongoverrunent  groups 
insured  bv  the  plans 

Inform.ition  fn>m  the  federal  employee 
projmim  IS  the  best  pool  of  data  we  have  " 
said  Theodore  Cron  president  of  the  .Ameri- 
can P;itients  .Association. 

If  this  IS  wh.At  this  control  population 
shows,  the  situation  must  be  fur  far  worse 
In  nongovernment  plans  from  which  we  get 
no  data  at  all  This  Is  a  ver%-  disturbing 
report."  he  .said 

Cron  &.ild  increasing  health  care  insurance 
premiuais  will  either  force  the  government 
to  raise  salaries  or  increase  Its  contributions 
to    federal    emplovee    health    benefits 

The  Sen.ue  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  has  on  its  agenda  for  early  action 
a  bill  to  increiise  the  government  contribu- 
tion to  Its  employees'  health  insurance  costs 
The  bill,  which  is  opposed  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration for  economv  reasons,  would 
cover  up  to  half  of  an  employees  health 
insurance  costs 


THE  EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 
BUILDINGS   IN   CHICAGO 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President.  I  \M.'^h  to 
e.xpre.*;.*;  my  thank.s  and  pergonal  feeling.s 
of  appreciation  to  the  Senate  for  its  ac- 
tion in  approving  the  renaming  of  the 
Federal  in.stallations  in  Chica'-:o  after  our 
colleague  and  friend,  the  late  Senator 
Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  I  know  Ev 
Dirksen  would  be  proud  to  have  hi.s  name 
associated  with  two  great  buildings  in 
Chicago  the  hub  of  the  State  he  loved 
so  dearly 

The  action  by  the  Senate  i.s  a  fitting 
tnbute  to  a  man  who  gave  so  much  of 
him.<ielf  to  Chicas-'o  to  Illinois,  and  to  the 
Nation  I  am  delighted  that  the  F^re.sident 
saw  fit  to  include  the  Everett  McKinlev 
Dirksen  Building  West  m  hi.s  budget,  and 
that  this  Chamber  acted  with  such  dis- 
patch in  providing  a  living  and  vibrant 
memorial   to  a   great   man 


SEN.^TOR   GOODfXL  OPPOSES 
CARSWELL  NOMINATION 

M:  GOODELL  Mr  President,  the 
Judiciary  Committee  has  completed  its 
hearings  on  the  nomination  oi  Judge  G 
Harrold  Carswell  to  be  an  A.ssociate  Jus- 
tice of  the  U  S  Supreme  Court 

If  the  committee  reports  the  nomina- 
tion, each  of  us  in  the  Senate  will  face  a 
sensitive  and  difBcult  choice  on  his  con- 
firmation 

Mr  President.  I  have  made  my  own 
decision  on  the  nomination,  and  have 
made  a  statement  this  morning  explain- 
ing the  rea.sons  tor  my  decision  For  the 
information  of  Senators.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 


Is    OPPOSmON    TO   THE    NOMINATION    OF   JfDCE 

Carswell 
(By  Senator  Ch.\rlcs  E  Ooodell  i 
I  will  vote  aigalnst  tJie  nomination  of 
Judge  G  Harrold  Carswell  to  be  ,in  .Associate 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
I  believe  him  to  be  a  man  of  high  char- 
acter and  personal  integrity  I  do  not  oppose 
him  becau.se  he  comes  from  the  South,  or  be- 
cause he  may  be  considered  to  be  a  strict 
constructionist  of  the  Constitution  I  en- 
thusiastically supported  the  nomination  of 
Chief  Justice  Burger,  who  also  w.is  charac- 
lerl^ed  by  the  President  as  a  strict  construc- 
tionist I  voted  for  his  conflrm.itlon  because 
m  my  Judgment  he  was  eminently  qualified 
for  the  Court 

The  President  has  the  right  to  appoint  to 
the  Supreme  Court  the  man  of  his  own 
choice — a  man  of  any  Judicial  philosophy, 
from  any  region  of  the  country  Tlie  Senate 
In  such  a  case  has  Its  own  duty  under  the 
Constitution 

Each  memt>er  of  the  Senate  must  exercise 
his  individual  Judgment,  and  base  his  deci- 
sion upon  the  must  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
qualifications  of  the  nominee  and  a  search- 
ing inquiry  as  to  whether  the  best  Interests 
of  the  nation  will  be  served  by  confirmation 
The  issue  of  con.sent"  In  the  case  of  a 
Supreme  Court  nominee  Is  clearly  distin- 
guishable from  the  question  of  the  confir- 
mation of  other  Presidential   nominees 

The  function  of  a  Cabinet  officer,  for  ex- 
ample. Is  to  carry  out  and  administer  the 
President's  policy  His  term  of  office  expires 
with  that  of  the  President 

The  Supreme  Court  on  the  other  hand 
has  a  constitutional  function  which  Is  clear- 
ly separate  and  distinct  from  those  of  its 
co-equal  branche.s  of  government  Also  ap- 
pointment to  the  Court  Is  for  life 

The  President  should  be  given  great  latl- 
ttide  in  obtaining  confirmation  of  his  choices 
for  positions  In  the  Executive  Branch  But 
because  of  the  unique  Institutional  role 
which  the  Supreme  Court  plays  In  American 
life  every  Senator  has  a  special  duty  In  cast- 
ing his  vote  on  a  confirmaunn   Issue 

What  IS  my  obligation  as  an  individual 
United  States  Senat<:)r  on  an  Issue  such  as 
thls^ 

It  is  not  my  function  to  demand  that  a 
Supreme  Court  nominee  agree  with  rne  on 
all  the  issues,  and  In  all  the  cases  he  m.iy 
have  decided  in  the  past 

But  there  are  cert^iln  Issues  that  are  so 
basic  to  our  country  — that  Its  very  survival  Is 
tied  to  them    One  of  these  Is  civil  rlght.s 

I  oppose  Judge  Carswell  because  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  federal  judiciary  he  has  failed  to 
heed  and  to  promote  the  civil  rights  revolu- 
tion of  the  past  decade  He  hits  demonstrated 
a  basic  Insensltlvity  to  fund.imental  civil 
liberties  issues,  which  are  essential  to  our 
survival  as  one.   Indivisible   nation 

In  my  view,  any  man  proposed  for  a  place 
on  the  Supreme  Court  must  understand  the 
meaning  and  the  dimensions  of  that  revolu- 
tion No  matter  what  his  other  qualifications 
and  virtues.  If  he  fails  to  comprehend  lis 
meaning,  he  should  not  be  confirmed  My 
oppoeltion  to  Judge  Haynsworth  was 
predicated   upon   the  same  grounds 

In  1964.  In  the  case  of  Due  v  TallahOASte 
Theatres.  Inc  .  Judge  Carswell  summarily 
dismissed  a  complaint  against  theatre  own- 
ers, city  officials  and  a  county  sheriff  alleging 
a  conspiracy  to  enforce  a  p<.ilicy  of  segregated 
operation  of  theatres  The  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  reversed  Judge  Carswell 
stating  that  he  «.a.s  clearly  In  error  The 
Court  said  it  appears,  in  fact  to  be  a  c!a.ssical 
allegation  of  a  civil  rights  cause  of  action 
The  Court  could  find  no  basis  for  entering 
a  summary  Judgement  in  favor  of  the  county 
sheriff 

In  1966  In  the  case  (.f  Singletim  v  Board 
of  Commisjion.?  of  State  In.^tttuttons.  Judge 
Carswell  dismissed  on  a  technicality,  a  suit 


to  desegregate  Florida  State  reform  schools 
The  Court  of  Appeals  again  reversed  him 

In  1967  in  the  case  of  Steele  v  Board  of 
PublH-  Instrurtwn  vf  Leon  County  Florida. 
Judge  Carswell  denied  .m  application  to 
ha.sten  schi«5l  desegreiiatlon  Once  again  the 
Court  of  .Appeals  reversed  him 

Twenty-two  years  ago.  Judge  Carswell 
made  a  speech  In  which  he  slated  that  he 
believed  In  the  principle  of  white  supremacy' 
I  will  not  sununarlly  condemn  hlin  for  that 
statement  The  essenllnl  question  is  whether 
there  has  been  a  change  In  this  view  reflected 
in  his  actions    I  see  little  chan»;e.  Indeed 

When  Thoma.s  JefTerson  wrote  that  "all 
men  are  created  equal.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
historical  record  that  those  colonial  gentle- 
men who  endorsed  that  explosive  proposi- 
tion dldn  t  mean  it  quite  as  we  mean  it  to- 
day A  half  century  later,  Lincoln  was  not 
absolutely  sure  that  the  nation  could  accept 
m  practice  the  concept  of  black-white  equa!- 
Itv  His  Act  of  Emancipation,  which  enobled 
the  histtiry  of  that  age  was  thus  In  some 
degree  an  act  of  faith 

We  are  still  redeeming  Lincoln's  act  of 
faith  And  we  are  doing  it  at  the  conclusion 
of  one  of  the  most  tumultuous  decades  In 
our  nation's  hlstorv- a  decade  which  saw 
the  civil  rights  revolution  explode  in  our 
national  consclousne.ss  And  as  a  people- 
North  a-s  well  as  South  — we  are  still  learn- 
ing by  experience  and  bv  sufTering  to  live 
the  uiith  of  racial  equality 

In  determining  whether  Judge  Carswell 
should  be  confirmed  I  think  It  is  necessary 
to  consider  our  responsibility  toward  achiev- 
ing the  promise  of  American  life  for  all  our 
citizens 

We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  in  the  last 
three  hundred  years  in  this  country  about 
equality  In  the  past  ten  years,  we  have 
had  some  action  More  deeds,  not  talk  are 
what  Is  needed  We  must  continue  to  gather 
our  strength,  and  our  determination  to  act 
boldly  to  lift  from  all  of  our  citizens  the 
hypocritical  burdens  of  intolerance,  bigotry 
and  d:  crimination 

Our  law  and  our  courts  must  continue  to 
play  a  crucial  role  in  this  effort  I  therefore, 
in  con.sclence,  cannot  vote  to  confirm  Judge 
Carswell  for  the  highest  Judicial  office  in 
the  nation 


STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  M.ATHIAS 
IN  SUPPORT  OF  HIS  RESOLUTION 
SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  166 

Mr  COOPER  Mr  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  began  hear- 
ings on  February  3  on  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions pendinu  before  the  committee  deal- 
ing with  the  Vietnam  war  and  other  for- 
eign policy  considerations.  Today  the 
committee  was  privileged  to  hear  the  dis- 
tmuuished  Senator  from  Maryland  iMr. 
M,'^THI.^s  I  give  testimony  in  support  of 
the  resolution  he  introduced.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  166.  and  cosponsored  by 
tlie  Senator  from  Montana  iMr.  Mans- 
field', In  addition  to  the  testimony  of 
Senator  Mathias.  the  committee  was 
privileged  to  hear  Senator  Mansfield's 
comments  on  behalf  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion 

The  joint  resolution  proposed  by  Sena- 
tor Mathias  is  in  my  view,  forthright, 
thoughtful,  and  de.serving  of  the  close  at- 
tention and  study  of  the  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  His  pro- 
posal has  merit,  and  I  commend  him  for 
his  initiative. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  given  by  Senator 
Mathias   before   the   Foreign   Relations 
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Committee  this  morning  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Senator  Charles  McC.  Mathias, 
JR  .  Republican,  of  Maryland,  Before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Oommittfe. 
February  5,  1970 
(Topic  Senate  Joint  Resolution  166;  A  Joint 
resolution  to  repeal  certain  cold  war  foreign 
policy  resolutions,  reconsider  the  Korean 
national  emergency  proclamation,  and  set 
the  stage  for  new  policies  for  the  seventies) 

First,  I  want  to  thank  the  Committee  and 
Its  distinguished  chairman  for  the  opp>ortu- 
nity  to  testify  These  hearings  promise  both 
vo  Illuminate  the  problems  of  extrication 
from  Vietnam  and  to  follow  up  the  splendid 
work  which  produced  the  National  Commlt- 
menus  Resolution  { S,  Res  85)  The  first  sec- 
tion of  my  resolution.  In  fact.  Is  directly  com- 
plementary to  that  earlier  enactment  and  be- 
comes more  meaningful  In  conjunction  with 
It  S  Res  85  defines  a  national  commitment 
as  the  foreign  use,  or  contingent  promise  oX 
foreign  use,  of  U  S  armed  forces  and  declares 
that  specific  Congressional  approval  Is  essen- 
tial to  a  national  commitment. 

My  resolution  would  rescind  previous  leg- 
islation which  seemingly  authorizes  such 
commitments  on  the  basis  of  contingencies 
long  past  and  without  further  Congressional 
approval 

Clearing  the  Congressional  ledger  of 
the  debris  of  briefly  considered  and  broadly 
permissive  cold  war  postures,  my  proposal 
would  prepare  the  Congress  to  face  the  de- 
mands and  opportunities  of  the  new  decade. 
In  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  delivered 
during  an  earlier  period  of  national  crisis, 
"We  must  disenthrall  ourselves,"  And  In  dis- 
enthralling ourselves,  we  can  set  the  stage 
for  more  contemporary  foreign  policy  enact- 
ments— to  be  worked  out  cooperatively  be- 
tween the  President  and  Congress,  fulfilling 
their  own  respective  constitutional  respon- 
sibilities— and  our  nation's  responsibilities  In 
a  changing  world. 

The  resolution  iS  J  166)  contains  five  sec- 
tions Section  1  would  repeal  four  foreign 
policy  supix)rt  resolutions,  relating  to  use 
of  U  S  military  forces  respectively  In  For- 
mosa, the  Middle  East,  Cuba  and  Southeast 
Asia  All  are  Joint  resolutions,  enacted  by 
Congress  since  1955,  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  repealable  through  joint  resolu- 
tion of  Congress  .All  are  technically  still  in 
effect  and  have  been  Interpreted  as  afford- 
ing the  President  broad  powers  to  Inter- 
vene with  .American  military  forces  In  the 
specified  areas  Of  the  four  resolutions,  only 
the  Middle  East  Resolution,  adopted  In  1957, 
was  subjected  to  extended  debate  and  only 
It  specified  that  military  action  be  In  keeping 
with  the  treaty  and  constitutional  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States.  In  apparently  pro- 
viding (or  use  of  .American  troops  abroad 
without  further  Congressional  action,  the 
other  resolutions  differ  from  treaty  commit- 
ments that  permit  Intervention  only  in  ac- 
cord with  constitutional  processes. 

The  resolutions  to  be  repealed  are  the 
following,  listed  chronologically.  I  submit 
copies  of  each  at  this  p>olnt  for  the  record. 

1  PL  84  4  {69  Stat.  7)  Protecting  the 
Security  of  Formosa,  the  Pescadores  and  Re- 
lated Positions  and  Territories  of  that  area. 
The  resolution  declares  that  retention  of 
Formosa  and  the  Pescadores  In  the  hands 
of  "friendly  government"  Is  "essential  to 
the  vital  Interests  of  the  United  States  and 
all  friendly  nations"  In  the  Pacific.  The  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  to  "employ  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  as  he  deems 
necessary"  for  protection  of  these  Islands 
against  armed  attack  The  resolution  was 
introduced  in  both  Houses  on  January  24, 
1955.   In   response  to  a  Presidential  request 


on  that  day,  and  was  enacted  within  the 
next  four  days.  It  was  approved  by  President 
Elisenhower  on  January  29,  1955.  and  Is 
terminable  either  by  Joint  resolution  or  by 
Presidential  declaration  that  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  area  Is  reasonably  assured. 

2,  Section  2  of  P.L.  85-7  {71  Stat.  5)  Pro- 
moting Peace  and  Stability  in  the  Middle 
East.  Considered  the  legislative  embodiment 
of  the  "Elsenhower  Doctrine,"  this  resolution 
provides  for  extension  of  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Mldeastern  countries.  Section 
2  declares  that  "If  the  President  determines 
the  necessity"  the  United  States  "is  pre- 
pared to  use  armed  forces  to  assist"  any  Mid- 
east nation  requesting  aid  against  armed 
aggression  from  a  "country  controlled  by  in- 
ternational communism."  The  resolution 
stipulated  that  armed  assistance  be  in  keep- 
ing with  the  treaty  obligations  and  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  that  it  be 
granted  only  for  self-defense  and  not  for  ag- 
gression. The  President  was  directed  to  re- 
port to  Congress  twice  yearly  on  his  actions 
under  the  enactment.  This  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  House  on  January  30,  1957, 
five  days  after  It  was  Introduced,  but  the 
Senate  subjected  It  to  extensive  hearings  and 
debate  before  passage  on  March  7,  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  signed  It  on  March  9.  It 
Is  terminable  either  by  concurrent  resolution 
or  by  Presidential  declaration. 

3,  P.L.  87-733  (76  Stat.  697)  Expressing  the 
Determination  of  the  United  States  unth  Re- 
spect to  the  Situation  in  Cuba.  Specifically 
the  resolution  declares  U.S,  determination 
to  use  armed  force  to  prevent  "Marxlst-Len- 
Inlst"  Cuba  from  extending  its  aggressive 
or  subversive  activities  Into  the  rest  of  the 
hemisphere.  It  also  asserts  the  US  resolve 
forcibly  to  prevent  establishment  in  Cuba 
of  an  externally  supported  military  capa- 
bility endangering  the  United  States, 

This  resolution  was  not  requested  by  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  who  believed  his  "Inherent 
power"  would  suffice  to  authorize  any  needed 
military  action  against  Cuba.  But  It  was 
prompted  by  his  statement  of  September  13. 
1962,  expressing  a  similar  national  determi- 
nation. The  resolution  was  introduced  on 
September  19  and  approi^  by  the  President 
on  October  3.  Nonetheless,  a  month  later. 
when  the  President  announced  the  discovery 
of  Soviet  offensive  missile  emplacements  in 
Cuba,  he  did  not  refer  to  the  resolution  as 
authority  for  his  action  establishing  a  naval 
quarantine. 

The  resolution  on  Cuba  Is  the  only  one  of 
the  four  resolutions  Included  In  the  repealer 
that  lacks  explicit  provision  for  termination, 
either  by  Congress  or  the  President. 

4,  P.L.  88-408  (78  Stat.  384)  Promoting  the 
Maintenance  of  InternatioTial  Peace  and  Se- 
curity in  Southeast  Asia.  Known  as  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  Resolution,  this  enactment  as- 
serts that  North  'Vietnamese  naval  units  "de- 
liberately and  repeatedly  attacked  United 
States  naval  vessels  lawfully  present  in  in- 
ternational waters."  It  "approves  and  sup- 
ports the  determination  of  the  President,  as 
Commander-in-Chief,  to  take  all  necessary 
measures  ...  to  prevent  further  aggres- 
sion." And.  It  states  that  the  United  States 
Is  prepared,  "as  the  President  determines,  to 
take  all  necessary  steps.  Including  the  use  of 
armed  force,  to  assist  any  member  or  proto- 
col state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  De- 
fense Treaty  requesting  assistance  in  defense 
of  Its  freedom." 

This  resolution  was  requested  by  President 
Johnson  on  August  5,  1964.  It  was  introduced 
in  both  Houses  on  the  same  day  and  sub- 
jected to  hearings  the  next  day  in  executive 
sessions  of  the  relevant  committees.  A  day 
later  It  was  enacted  after  limited  debate.  It 
was  approved  by  the  President  on  August  10. 
It  expires  either  by  Presidential  declaration 
or  by  concurrent  resolution. 

Later  Investigation  by  this  Committee  has 
cast  grave  doubt  on  the  stated  premises  of 


this  resolution.  It  transpired  In  hearings  that 
the  allegedly  "deliberate  and  repeated  at- 
tacks" on  US,  vessels  "lawfully  present  in 
international  waters"  in  fact  were  haphazard 
or  even  non-existent  attacks.  The  U.S.  ves- 
sels, moreover,  were  apparently  engaged  In 
provocative  military  missions  'wlthln  what 
North  'Vietnam  regards  as  its  12-mlle  limit. 

Unlike  the  other  resolutions  Included  In 
the  repealer,  the  Tonkin  Gulf  enactment  has 
been  repeatedly  cited  as  authority  for  in- 
tensive and  far-re£iching  military  action.  In- 
volving air,  sea.  and  land  forces;  and  it 
was  later  represented  by  former  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  Nicholas  Katzenbach  to  be 
"the  statutory  eqiUvalent  to  a  declaration  of 
war." 

Each  of  these  resolutions  served  a  purpose, 
to  demonstrate  Congressional  support  for 
Presidential  firmness  and  perhaps  to  author- 
ize use  of  American  military  forces  in  a 
specific  International  crisis.  And  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  Resolution  served  its  puri>ose  all  too 
well.  Now  these  resolutions  should  be  re- 
pealed by  this  Congress,  which  takes  seri- 
ously its  continuing  role  In  shaping  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  In  a  changing  world. 

For  the  resolutions  do  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  substantial  changes  that  have 
occurred  In  each  of  the  applicable  areas.  And 
they  seem  to  embody  a  misinterpretation  of 
the  constitutional  role  of  Congress  In  Inter- 
national affairs. 

Repeal  of  these  enactments,  it  should  be 
understood,  would  in  no  way  affect  existing 
treaty  commitments  or  prejudge  American 
policy  for  the  future. 

I  would  expect  that  the  President  might 
wish  for  more  contemporary  expressions  of 
Congressional  determination  in  some  of 
these  areas.  Any  proposed  new  resolutions, 
responsive  to  current  conditions  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  elsewhere,  can  be  considered 
rationally  in  the  time  before  the  repealer 
takes  effect  at  the  end  of  the  91st  Congress. 

The  repealer,  however,  would  symbolically 
remove  the  mortmain  of  the  past  from  the 
present  posture  of  the  Congress.  And.  I  would 
hope,  it  would  signal  a  new  determination  by 
Congress  to  exercise  fully  Its  powers  on  the 
vital  questions  of  war  and  peace  For  the 
resolutions  to  some  extent  reflect  a  lapse 
of   Congressional   powers  in   this  realm. 

In  the  future  American  troops  should  not 
be  used  abroad  without  specific  Congres- 
sional authorization.  This  principle  is  in- 
herent in  the  constitutional  reservation  to 
Congress  of  the  authority  to  declare  wars 
and  to  raise  armies  and  establish  rules  for 
their  use.  This  principle  is  explicit  in  the 
National  Commitments  Resolution  But  it  is 
gravely  compromised  in  the  resolutions  which 
S,J,  166  would  repeal. 

Although  they  have  been  Interpreted  as 
authorizing  the  use  of  American  troops 
without  further  Congressional  action — and 
though  previous  Presidents  have  cited  them 
as  such  authority — in  fact  the  four  resolu- 
tions do  not  specifically  authorize  military 
intervention.  Rather  they  affirm  that  the 
United  States  "is  prepared"  or  "is  deter- 
mined" to  intervene  under  certain  circum- 
stances. In  anticipating  military  action  with- 
out specifically  authorizing  it.  the  resolu- 
tions seem  to  be  based  en  a  constitutional 
misinterpretation.  They  appear  to  concede, 
incorrectly,  that  the  President  has  Inherent 
power  to  prosecute  military  campaigns  with- 
out specific  Congressional   consent. 

Thus  these  resolutions  implicitly  would 
contravene  the  crucial  constitutional  prin- 
ciple reaffirmed  In  the  National  Commit- 
ments Resolution.  In  repealing  them  we  re- 
assert the  constitutional  doctrine  that  with- 
out specific  Congressional  authority,  the 
President  can  use  American  forces  only  to 
repel  attack  on  the  United  States  or  on  a 
country  with  which  the  United  States  has  a 
treaty  requiring  Immediate  military  response. 

In  these  circumstances  the  President  may 
act  If  necessary  before  seeking  Congressional 
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autbonty  But  even  men  in  accord  with  the 
•constitutional  processes'  clt«<l  in  our  treaty 
enactments,  the  President  must  seek  Con- 
uressional  consent  It  should  be  made  clear 
that  the  President  cannot  legltlniately  con- 
duct extended  mlUuaxy  operations  under  any 
circumstances  without  speclflc  Congressional 
action  and  Congress  cannot  legitimately 
delegate  its  powers  to  the  President  except 
(or  specific  And  limited  contingencies  This 
crucial  constitutional  principle,  vitiated  in 
these  resolutions,  will  be  reaffirmed  by  re- 
pealing them 

Section   2   of   S  J    Res    166  relates   to  an- 
other  area    of    nebulously    lurcumulated    Ex- 
ecuUve   powers   deriving   from    the   crises   of 
the  cold   war  .ind    in  this  ca^e    e'.en  earlier 
contingencies    On  March  9,  1933    at  the  ur- 
gent request  jf  President  Roosevelt.  Congress 
passed  the  Emergency  Banking  Act  ratifying 
the   Presidents   Bank    Holiday    proclamation 
and  amending  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy 
Act  of  1917  The  1933  amendment  to  the  1917 
act   permuted  the  President,  by  declaring  a 
state   of   national   emergency,   to   invoke   in 
peace-time    his   exiniordlnary      war      powers 
as  Commander-in-Chief  under  Secuon  5ibi 
Since   that   day  In   1933.   the  coun'ry   has 
gone  through  several  vicissitudes  of  war  and 
peace  but  executive  powers  have  continually 
been  at    war  '  Not  once  since  the  peace-time 
emergency  concept  was  established  has  the 
executive   allowed    his    full    range   of   emer- 
gency powers  to  lapse    And  that  one  emer- 
gency law  of   1933  has  since  been  Joined  by 
more   than   200   others   technica'.'.y   in   effect 
today  as  a  result  of  President  Trtiman's  Ko- 
rean emergency  proclamation  of  December  16. 

1950 

The  most  important  recent  invocation  of 
these  Korean  Emergency  powers  occurred  on 
January  I.  1968  In  response  to  the  continuing 
deficit  in  the  U  S  balance  of  payments  Un- 
der President  Johnsons  Executive  Order 
11387  Governing  Certain  Transfers  Abroad  ■ 
the  Department  of  Commerce  issued  Foreign 
Direct  Investment  Regtilatlons  <  FDIR  i  These 
regulations  res'.rtct«l  the  amounts  of  capital 
American  investors  could  transfer  to  or  ac- 
cumulate in  foreign  affiliates  and  compelled 
repatriation  of  short  t«rm  liquid  balances 
such  as  foreign  bank  depoelts  Directly  en- 
croaching on  Congressional  prerogatives  this 
far-reaching  order  could  not  have  be«n  made 
without  invocation  of  emergency  powers  en- 
tirely unrelated  to  the  balance  of  payments 
crisis  at  hand  In  effect  for  a  year,  it  strik- 
ingly Illustrates  the  dangers  of  allowing  a 
state  of  emergency  to  become  a  permanent 
state  of  affairs 

Among  the  more  than  200  other  emergency 
laws  let  me  mention  a  few  represent  a' ue 
examples  in  an  emergency  he  alone  pro- 
claims the  President  may  sell  stock  of  stra- 
tegic materials  revoke  leases  on  real  and 
personal  property  suspend  rule  and  reg- 
ulations anollcable  to  radio  stations 
detain  enlisted  troops  beyond  the  term  of 
their  enlistments  detail  military  men  to 
the  governments  of  other  countries  reg- 
ulate transactions  in  foreign  exchange 
and  exerci'^  control  over  consumer  credit 
Among  hundreds  of  local  properties,  the 
President  also  may  take  ever  parts  of  Ho-A-nrd 
University  and  m  my  own  State  of  Mary- 
land he  mav  close  Fort  McHenry-the  btnh- 
place  of  'The  Star  Spangled  Banner"— and 
•us*  It  for  such  period  thereafter  as  the  pub- 
lic needs  mav  require  " 

Some  of  'hese  speclaj  powers  probably 
should  be  granted  to  the  President  as  a  m.it- 
ter  of  poli.rv.  some  h.^ve  been  efTec'lvely 
abroeated  through  conflicting  leglslanon  All 
should  be  reviewed  and  the  entire  concept 
of  national  emergen-ies  declarable  by  the 
Prefiden-  m  peacetime  without  termination 
dates  should  be  reappraised  and  cl&rlfled 
Elmerxencf  powers  should  be  available  only 
for  brief  periods  when  Congress  Is  unable  to 
act  and  for  purposes  directly  related  to  the 
emergency  at  hand 

To  that  end.  Section  2  of  S  J    196  would 


create  a  special  Joint  committee  comprising 
SIX   members   of   each   b<xly   of   Congress   in- 
cluding three  each  from  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations    and    House    Foreign    Affairs    Com- 
mittees   The  special  committee  would  confer 
and  consult  with  the  President  on  the  mat- 
ter of  termination  of  the  st.Ue  of  emergency 
proclamation  and  it  would  determine  which 
emergency  ■  powers  actually  are  Justified  by 
c.irrent  foreign  policy  exigencies  and  should 
be   legislatively   authorized    The   C.^mmittee 
would  report  bark  to  the  Congress  before  the 
end   of    the   91st    Congress    I    recognize    that 
this   section   of   the   resolu'lon   does   not   en- 
tirely fall  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  might  have  to 
be   referred   to   another   p  mel     I   invite   your 
recommendations  on  this  approach    however 
The  last   three  sections  of  S  J    166  are  de- 
signed to  replace  the  open-ended  authoriza- 
tion  contunecl   In   the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolu- 
tion wl'h  a  new  Congressional  enactment  for 
Southeast  Asian  policy 

section  3  would  declare  support  for  the 
President's  determination  to  pursue  a  politi- 
cal rather  than  a  milit-iry  solution  in  Viet- 
nam and  would  endorse  his  pl.^n  for  the 
wi'hdraw.-U  of  all  .\merican  forces  from  South 
Vietnam  as  soon  as  possible 

This  section  also  urges  the  President  to 
seek  creatUin  of  an  international  peace-keep- 
in?  force  under  United  Nations  or  other  ap- 
propriate international  auspices  I  have  urged 
creuion  of  such  a  force  since  1962  It  is 
needed  now  to  prevent  reprisals  against  any 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  after  the 
departure  of  American  troops  It  is  sild  that 
without  the  aid  of  U  S  forces  the  Thieu-Ky 
government  could  not  prevent  ma.s.sacres 
from  occurring 

Section  4  Is  designed  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  a  political  order  embracing  all 
groups  m  South  Vietnam  and  capable  of 
surviving  and  keeping  order  after  the  de- 
parture of  Americin  trtKips  Under  the  reso- 
luuon  Congress  would  urge  leaders  from  all 
political,  religious,  and  ethnic  groups  In 
South  Vietnam  to  inlti.ite  serious  discussions 
designed  evcntuillv  t.^  produce  a  new  broad- 
ly based  government  Needless  to  .say.  m  order 
for  meaningful  p^jUtlcal  discussions  to  oc- 
cur, the  Thieu-Ky  regime  would  have  to  re- 
lease from  prison  those  leading  poliUcal  fig- 
ures incarcer.ited  essentially  for  advocating 
or  attempting  such  discussion  This  process 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  alternauve  to 
elections  but  as  x  contribution  to  the  con- 
ditions of  mlnlnval  consensus  necessary  for  a 
meaningful  b^Ulotlng 

Section  5  Is  designed  in  part  to  provide 
additional  incentaves  for  the  success  of  the 
Paris  negotiations,  and  in  p;u-t  to  fulfill  the 
humanitarian  mandate  of  the  Amerlc.in 
world  role  This  section  would  urge  the 
President  to  invite  other  nations  to  partici- 
pate with  the  United  States  in  the  formula- 
tion of  a  multilateral  plan  for  the  recon- 
struction of  war-ravaged  arens  In  South- 
east Asia  It  also  asks  the  President  to  sub- 
mit to  Congress  as  soon  as  possible  any  legis- 
laUon  needed  to  carry  out  the  plan 

It  Is  not  the  intent  of  the  resolution  to 
plate  unjustified  ci.nstralnts  on  Presidential 
leadership  in  foreign  affilrs  It  Is  rather  to 
re-establish  for  the  Le<?!sl,Ulve  Branch  our 
joint  re«pon.-ability  for  the  ways  in  which 
foreign  policy  is  carried  out,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  President  with  a  clear  sense  of 
Congreselonal  thlnkng  Indeed  by  clearing 
outdated  and  open-ended  ctmunltments 
from  the  record  and  enacting  more  relevant 
legislation,  we  may  even  help  the  President 
in  his  efforts  to  control  the  Executive 
Branch  and  thoce  tendencies  In  our  massive 
bureaucracy  that  helped  produce  our  piece- 
meal involvements  In  Vietnam  and  else- 
where 

If  the  United  States  Is  to  develop  foreign 
policies  suitable  for  the  seventies,  worthy  of 
the  support  of  those  who  have  been  estranged 
frrjm  our  policies  In  the  sixties,  we  mtiat  cle«r 


away  the  legislative  and  conceptual  debris 
of  the  fifties  And  If  this  process  of  mod- 
ernizing our  policies  is  to  be  durable  and 
democratic,  immune  to  sudden  reversal  in 
a  crisis  under  the  pressure  of  an  aroused  and 
uninformed  public  opinion,  the  Congress 
must  play  a  key  role  in  preparing  Itself  and 
Its  constituencies.  Congress  must  share  with 
the  President  the  educational  leadershlo 
burdens  In  foreign  affairs 

The  fundamental  question  Involved  In  my 
resolution   can   be   bluntly   stated     Is   Con- 
gress, Is  the  Senate— with  its  constltuUonal 
responslbUiUes  In  this  realm— either  obsolete 
or  opUonal  in  the  making  of  American  for- 
eign and  defense  policies''  The  question  m.ay 
seem    Impertinent.    parUcularly    at    a    time 
when  the  Senate  is  mortng  to  play  a  larger 
role  in  this  field    But  despite  the  recent  as- 
serUons  of   Congressional   authority  on  na- 
tional commitments  and  other  matters,  an 
Influenual  school  of   academic  and  govern- 
mental opimon  continues  to  believe  that  In- 
ternational relations  are  too  technical,  com- 
plicated, and  machiavellian  to  be  understood 
or  responsibly  managed  by  nonprofessionals. 
Many  of  our  International  activities.  It  U 
said,  rnust  actually  be  conducted  In  secret, 
and  sometimes  no  elected  official,  not  even 
the  President  himself,  is  apprised  In  detail 
In  the  nuclear  age.  this  argument  goes,  for- 
eign   and    defense    policies    are    matters    of 
neurosurgical    delicacy— affecting    the    very 
survival  of  mankind,  they  must  be  managed 
by  specialists,  insulated  as  much  as  po.sslble 
from  the  buffeting  of  public  sentiment   The 
axiom  that  politics  ends  at  the  waters  edge 
13  interpreted   as  gravely   limiting  Congres- 
sional scrutiny  and  debate  on  our  activities 
overseas. 

This  attitude,  which  I  have  only  slightly 
caricatured,  has  been  buttressed  by  the  long 
period   of  Congressional   inaction.  Just    now- 
ending,  in  these  areas  of  policy.  I  need  not 
reiterate   here   the  details  of  years  of  Con- 
gressional deference  In  foreign  and  defense 
matters,  or  of  the  effecOve  usurpation  of  war 
powers   by    the   President    In   the   decisions 
launching  the  United  States  Into  its  last  two 
major  confilcts.  Congress   played   no  signifi- 
cant role    Our  entry  Into  Korea  was  essen- 
tially a  Presidential  InltiaUve:  and  in  relation 
to  Vietnam.  Congress  acted  only  to  abdicate 
Congressional    powers    were    continuously 
exercised  during  this  period.  parUcularly  in 
appropriations     But    the   presumpUons   and 
priorities  of  the  Congress  were  often  in  dis- 
array and  on  the  most  important  questions. 
Congress  tended  to  accept  technocratic  pre- 
dominance in  foreign  policy   The  foreign  aid 
bill  was  exhaustively  scrutinized,  while  the 
defense  budget  until  this  year  was  relatively 
unexplored  and  the  major  dimensions  of  our 
foreign  policies  were  determined  by  the  exec- 
utive   The  practical  effect  of  Congressional 
review  was  often  to  lend  Inert  momentum  to 
executive  policy 

Until  the  country  must  be  mobilized  for 
war.  our  defense  and  diplomacy  thus  have 
been  shrouded  In  a  mystique  of  statesman- 
ship and  technocracy.  When  war  erupts, 
our  polices  have  been  suttused  by  a  melo- 
drama of  emergency.  It  has  been  only  rarely 
in  the  years  since  World  War  11  that  Con- 
gress asserted  Itself  to  assume  a  responsible, 
deliberate  role  In  deciding  the  llfe-and-death 
Issues  of  the  International  realm. 

It  will  not  surprise  you  that  I  oppose  this 
attitude  toward  the  role  of  Congress  and 
especially  the  Senate  My  resoluUon  Is  based 
on  the  proposition  that  American  foreign 
policy  does  not — and  should  not — begin  be- 
yond the  three  mile  limit.  I  believe.  In  fact. 
that  our  foreign  policy  In  recent  years  has 
tended  too  much  to  remain  at  sea  with  the 
executive  I  do  not  accept  the  theory  that 
either  the  invention  of  nuclear  weapons  or 
the  Intrigue  of  counter-Insurgency  has 
rendered  Congress  obsolete  or  optional  In 
International  affairs. 

The  basic  problem  with  the  elitist  and 
technocraUc  notion  of  foreign  policy  la  that 
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It  Is  ultimately  unacceptable  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Foreign  policy  can  be  made  for 
long  periods  without  Congressional  scrutiny 
or  participation.  But  when  a  setback  oc- 
curs— or  some  major  and  controversial 
chiuige  Is  made — Congress  Is  politically  Im- 
pelled to  resjKind.  The  Issue  then  becomes 
not  whether  but  how  Congressional  power 
win  be  exercised. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  Its  power  is  legiti- 
mate. Although  the  executive  Is  constitu- 
tionally authorized  to  conduct  our  foreign 
relations  and  serve  as  Commander-in-Chief 
of  our  armed  forces — Congress  was  assigned 
an  equally  Important  role  by  the  framers  of 
our  Constitution.  In  fact,  I  might  contend 
that  the  constitutional  responsibilities  of 
the  Congress  In  foreign  policy  are  ultimately 
greater  than  those  of  the  President.  Con- 
gress holds  unique  powers  In  taxation,  ap- 
propriation, foreign  commerce,  conscrip- 
tion, regulation  of  the  military,  and  declara- 
tion of  war  that  embrace  the  whole  range 
of  our  foreign  relations.  The  Senate  has  spe- 
cial powers— and  a  long  tradition — relating 
to  treaties,  appointments,  and  general  con- 
sultation I  think  that  it  Is  more  Important 
than  ever  for  Congress  to  exercise  Its  powers 
today. 

Alexis  de  TocquevUle  once  said,  "The  most 
Important  time  In  the  life  of  a  country  Is 
the  coming  out  of  a  war."  The  final  stages 
of  the  Korean  War  wer"  marked  by  bitterness 
and  recriminations.  I  believe  that  today  we 
are  emerging  from  the  Vietnam  War  Into 
a  new  world — a  world  very  different  from  the 
one  in  which  we  were  brought  up,  very  dif- 
ferent even  from  the  one  In  which  our  Viet- 
nam engagement  began. 

Nationalism  Is  Increasing  In  clamor,  while 
world  economic  and  technological  forces — 
organized  In  great  multinational  corpora- 
tions— treat  national  boundaries  as  Irrele- 
vant The  cold  war  la  ending  In  Europe,  won 
by  the  new  capitalists,  and  the  communist 
states  look  wistfully  west  for  new  markets, 
new  products,  and  old  economic  Ideas.  The 
North-South  division  of  the  world — the 
realm  of  aflSuence  and  the  realm  of  under- 
development— arises  as  the  crucial  arena  of 
Ideological  conflict  and  a  key  arena  for  new 
Congressional  policy.  In  this  arena  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  for  trade  preferences  for  the 
products  of  underdeveloped  countries — a  new 
Incentive  for  private  enterprise  in  them — is 
likely  to  be  Incomparably  more  important 
as  an  Ideological  Initiative  than  anything 
we  could  achieve  with  our  military  In  Viet- 
nam. 

And  this  Is  just  a  beginning.  In  the  next 
few  years  we  are  going  to  need  a  complete 
reordering  of  our  approaches  toward  the 
Southern  Hemisphere — indeed  toward  the 
whole  world  economy.  This  year  we  created 
a  new  international  money,  unglamourously 
designated  Special  Drawing  Rights.  We  are 
now  considering  how  to  channel  this  new 
money  Into  the  underdeveloped  world 
through  the  International  development  au- 
thority of  the  World  Bank.  Soon  we  will  have 
to  develop  a  new  currency  of  Ideas  to  capture 
the  Imaginations,  stimulate  the  economies, 
and  expand  the  trade  of  the  less  developed 
countries — let  them  transcend  their  own 
exclusionlst  nationalisms  and  participate  In 
the  growth  of  the  North, 

The  United  States  remains  the  world's 
most  developing  country,  partly  because  It 
Is  continental  In  scope  and  open  to  the 
products  and  Ideas  of  the  world.  The  Nlxon 
Administration  I  believe  Is  also  to  a  great 
extent  open  to  these  new  forces  and  move- 
ments In  the  world.  So  are  a  great  many 
members  of  Congress,  particularly  In  the 
Senate  But  I  am  afraid  that  unless  the  Con- 
gress as  A  body,  both  Houses,  prepare  now 
to  deal  with  these  and  other  new  Issues — 
unless  It  engages  the  future  confidently  and 
responsibly  now — the  period  of  transition  as 
we  move  from  Vietnam  may  be  marked  with 
bitterness.  I  fear  that,  as  In  the  period  after 


World  War  I  and  after  Korea,  the  executive 
may  encounter  dangerous  obstruction  from 
a  Lieglslatlve  Branch  suddenly  burdened  with 
the  urgent  business  untended  during  a  per- 
iod oi  conflict.  And  I  believe  that  f)ost-war 
readjustment — so  Imperative  for  the  avoid- 
ance of  future  wars  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  lasting  peace — may  be  Impossible 
to  accomplish  smoothly  unless  It  Is  under- 
taken now  It  Is  In  this  spirit  that  I  Intro- 
duced my  resolution,  that  I  present  It  to  the 
Committee  today  and  that  I  seek  the  help  of 
the  Committee  In  Its  consideration,  refine- 
ment. Improvement  and  submission  to  the 
Senate. 

Until  now  I  have  dealt  In  terms  of  history, 
constitutional  law  and  Congressional  tradi- 
tion. Even  In  matters  of  high  politics,  how- 
ever, the  political  quotient  must  be  con- 
sidered. In  conclusion,  therefore.  It  is  not 
unbecoming  to  make  a  few  remarks  placing 
my  resolution  in  Its  current  {XJlltlcal  context. 
I  said  at  the  outset  that  this  resolution  Is 
a  natural  extension  and  complement  of  the 
National  Commitments  Resolution.  But  be- 
cause tbey  assert  Congressional  authority, 
no  one  should  assume  that  these  resolutions 
necessarily  conflict  with  executive  policy.  In 
fact.  President  Eisenhower  Insisted  on  the 
primacy  of  Congress  In  these  matters,  while 
It  was  Congress — conditioned  by  the  different 
attitudes  of  his  predecessors — which  was 
skeptical  of  Its  powers  and  refused  to  assert 
them  fully. 

Now  President  Nlxon  has  an  opportunity 
to  reassert  the  position  of  President  Elsen- 
hower, demonstrate  his  own  statesmanlike 
recognition  of  constitutional  proprieties, 
and  at  the  same  time  secure  explicit  Congres- 
sional support  for  the  stated  alms  of  Ad- 
ministration foreign  policy.  President  Nlxon 
himself  m  Guam  and  Manila  affirmed  that 
future  American  policy  in  Asia  would  be  de- 
signed to  "exclude  the  kind  of  support  which 
would  Involve  a  commitment  of  manpower." 
President  Nlxon  himself  has  eschewed  pur- 
suit of  a  military  solution  In  Vietnam  and  has 
asserted  a  determination  to  remove  all 
American  troops. 

My  resolution,  In  fact,  can  be  considered  as 
a  legislative  combination  of  the  Nlxon  plan 
for  total  withdrawal  of  American  forces 
from  Vietnam  with  the  Nlxon  doctrine  to 
limit  American  military  commitments 
abroad.  By  supporting  It.  the  President 
would  reassure  the  country  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  depth  of  his  corrunltment  to 
these  goals  and  dUslpate  some  of  the  anx- 
ieties and  misconceptions  prevailing  In  the 
land. 

So  In  Tr»*f<"g  this  proposal  to  the  Con- 
gress—and m  offering  this  testimony— I  also 
issue  an  Invitation  to  the  President  to  par- 
ticipate with  us  in  an  historic  undertaking. 
And  In  bringing  these  two  branches  of  gov- 
ernment together  to  reappraise  American 
foreign  policy  for  the  seventies.  I  hope  we 
can  make  a  significant  step  toward  bringing 
the  American  people  together  In  the  pursuit 
of  peace. 

THE  STORY  OP  TRAN  NGOC  CHAU 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post.  Joseph 
Kraft  tells  us  the  story  of  Tran  Ngoc 
Chau.  It  is  a  story  that  does  not  reflect 
credit  on  the  United  States  or  on  the 
South  Vietnamese  regime  of  President 
Nguyen  Van  Thieu.  I  have  known  about 
the  story  for  several  months,  and  I  know 
that  the  facts  that  Mr.  Kraft  recites  are 
accurate.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
other  facts  that  have  not  been  reported 
in  the  press. 

To  set  the  story  in  context,  as  Mr. 
Kraft  writes,  Chau  is  an  old  friend  of 
President  Thieu  and  once  shared  quar- 
ters with  him  when  both  were  junior 


officers.  Prom  1960  to  1966  he  was  prov- 
ince chief  in  Kien  Hoa  and  mayor  of 
Danang.  In  both  positions,  he  had  an 
outstanding  record.  In  1966  he  was  nom- 
inated by  CIA  to  be  head  of  the  cadre 
training  program  at  the  Vungtau 
Training  Center  where  he  obviously 
worked  closely  with  the  CIA  as  that 
agency  had  the  responsibility  for  the 
center.  In  the  1967  National  Assembly 
elections,  he  was  elected  a  deputy  from 
Kien  Hoa  with  the  second  highest 
plurality  in  the  coimtry.  He  then  be- 
came head  of  the  opposition  bloc  and 
was  elected  Secretary  General  of  the 
Assembly. 

In  1965.  Chau  was  contacted  by  his 
brother,  Tran  Ngoc  Hien,  a  North  Viet- 
namese intelligence  agent.  By  Chau's 
own  admission,  he  did  not  report  these 
contacts  to  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment. Kraft  says  that  whether  he 
reported  these  contacts  to  the  CIA  is  in 
dispute.  Chau  says  that  he  did,  as  Keyes 
Beech  reported  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  on  February  2.  I  know  for  a 
fact,  from  private  sources,  that  he  did 
report  his  contacts  with  his  brother  to 
a  number  of  U.S.  oflQclals  in  Vietnam, 
including  CIA  officers  with  whom  he  had 
daily  contact.  I  should  add  that  I  also 
know  for  a  fact  that  he  had,  and  still 
has,  many  close  friends  in  the  American 
official  community. 

At  any  rate,  to  return  to  the  story 
told  by  Mr.  Kraft.  Chau  began  last  year 
to  advocate  a  cease-fire  and  direct  nego- 
tiations between  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  and  the  NLP.  He  also  began 
to  attack  Nguyen  Cao  Thang,  a  rich 
Saigon  pharmacist  and  member  of  Pres- 
ident "Hiieu's  inner  clique,  who  is  de- 
scribed by  Kraft  as  President  Thieu's 
"political  bag  man." 

Chau's  brother  was  arrested  in  April 
and  interrogated  in  July.  No  charges 
were  lodged  against  Chau  at  the  time  of 
his  brother's  arrest  and  interrogation.  I 
am  told,  in  fact,  that  relations  between 
Chau  and  Thieu  were  not  broken  until 
some  weeks  or  months  thereafter.  It 
appears  that  Thieu's  open  attacks  on 
Chau  began  only  after  Chau  denounced 
the  phai-macist  Thang. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  real  reason 
for  Thieu's  attack  on  Chau  was  not  his 
contact  with  the  Communists  but  rather 
Chau's  growing  power  as  an  opposition 
figure  and  as  a  critic  of  Thieu's  attempts 
to  pressure  and  corrupt  the  Assembly  as 
evidenced  by  the  activities  of  Thang. 

Thieu  began  his  campaign  against 
Chau  by  denouncing  him  publicly  on  a 
number  of  occasions.  According  to  the 
Saigon  press,  in  a  speech  on  December 
10  at  the  Vungtau  Training  Center, 
Thieu  said  that  if  the  Assembly  would 
not  see  justice  done  to  Chau,  and  to  two 
other  accused  deputies,  "the  people  in 
the  armed  forces  will  cut  off  the  heads  of 
these  deputies"  and  he  added:  "Our  duty 
is  to  beat  such  dogs  to  death."  Thieu 
organized  demonstrations,  including  a 
march  on  Parliament,  in  connection  with 
his  efforts  to  hft  Chau's  parUamentary 
immunity.  Failing  to  secure  the  votes  of 
three-quarters  of  the  members  of  the 
Assembly  necessary  to  lift  Chau's  im- 
munity, Thieu  resorted  to  the  legally 
questionable  tactic  of  having  a  petition 
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lifting  Chau  s  immumty  circulated 
amont;  Assembly  members  According  to 
a  report  m  thl^  mornint;  s  Washington 
Post  by  Robert  Kaiser  from  Saicon  the 
lOJ  necessary  siiznatures  on  the  petition 
have  now  been  obtained,  and  President 
Thieu  IS  free  to  prosecute  Chau 

I  know  that  the  US  mission  m  Saigon 
did  not  expect  Thieu  to  obtam  the  nec- 
essary number  of  votes  to  lift  Chau's 
mimiinity  But  they  obvnou-sly  under- 
estimated Thieu  s  determination  and  his 
ability  to  obtain  the  result  he  desires 
through  threats  and  bribery  I  have  very 
persuasive  evidence  on  this  point  Mr. 
Kraft  tells  vls  that  Ambas^sador  Bunker 
was  directed  to  intervene  with  President 
Thieu  on  Chau's  behalf  but  that  'the 
Embassy  has  not  bestirred  lts.elf  '  Given 
the  attitude  of  certain  high  mi.ssion  of- 
ficials toward  Chau.  and  their  imwlll- 
inemess  to  Incur  President  Thieu  s  dis- 
pleasure. I  am  not  surprised  Nor  am  I 
surprised  that  Chau  Is  dLsenchanted  with 
.Americans  because  of  their  refusal  to 
intervene  as  Keyes  Beech  reported  after 
his  interview  with  Chau. 

Chau  is  now  in  hiding  I  hope  for  his 
sake  that  he  will  be  able  to  escape  Thieu's 
persecution  But  even  if  he  does,  the  story 
of  Tian  Siioc  Chau  will  not  have  a  happy 
endliii,'  The  South  Vietnamese  A.ssembly 
has  beer,  intimidated,  while  the  US. 
Government  has  shrui;ged  its  shoulders 
And  tha--e  in  Vietnam  who  favor  negotia- 
tion and  compromise,  or  who  dispute 
President  Thieu.  will  speak  at  their  peril 
from  now  on  Perhaps  the  stoiy  of  Tran 
Ngoc  Chau  will  prove  to  be  the  last  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  representative  gov- 
ernment in  Vietnam 


EARTH  DAY.  APRIL  22 

Mr.  NELSON  Mr  President,  a  few- 
short  m  luhs  at,o  I  su-^jested  m  a  spe<^ch 
at  Seattle  that  American  students  take  a 
major  initiative  by  holdinc  environ- 
mental teach-ins  on  every  campus  in  the 
country-  on  the  same  day  this  spring. 
Shortly  afterward.  Representative  Paul 
McCloskey  Jr  a  California  Republican 
and  an  environmentalist,  joined  me  In 
sponsoring:  what  we  si\w  as  a  nonparti- 
san, educational  efTort  to  draw  the  Issues, 
stimulate  plans  for  action,  and  demon- 
strate the  strenijth  of  American  concern 
for  a  livable  world  A  nine-member 
teach-in  committee  was  formed,  and  the 
date  of  April  22  was  suggested  for  the 
teach-ins. 

From  the  very  beginning,  the  response 
from  around  the  country  has  been  one  of 
overuhelming  support,  not  only  from 
students,  but  from  persons  and  organiza- 
tions of  all  ages  and  political  persuasions 

Since  early  December,  a  national  en- 
vironmental teach-in  office  has  been  es- 
tablished in  Wa.'hington  to  provide  co- 
ordination, communications,  and  service 
for  the  April  22  efTort— and  they  report 
that  alreadv'.  at  least  350  campuses  arc 
planning  teach-ms,  and  from  the  con- 
tinuing new  contact-,  by  mail  and  phone 
each  day.  it  appears  thoasands  of  cam- 
puses, and  high  schools  and  communi- 
ties as  well,  will  be  participating  on  Apnl 
22 

Though  It  Ls  proving  a  focus  for  stu- 
dent concern  on  the  environment  at  this 


point,  the  Apnl  22  teach- m  effort  is  only 
one  facet  of  this  broad-ranging  new  in- 
sistence of  the  new  generation  on  halting 
the  environmental  destruction  and  es- 
tablishing quality  on  a  par  with  quantity 
as  an  aim  of  American  life 

Furthermore,  (his  is  only  one  more  in 
a  whole  series  of  i.ssues  that  have  con- 
cerned youth  in  the  past  decade  and  I 
am  sure,  will  continue  to  concern  them 
in  the  future 

The  CF  letter,  an  excellent  montlily 
report  by  the  Conservation  Foundation 
on  environmental  issues,  has  devoted  it.- 
entire  January  issue  to  a  report  and 
analysis  of  the  vast  and  growing  stu- 
dent environmental  concern  Thorough 
well-written,  informative  reports  such  as 
these  are  a  real  public  service  in  giving 
all  Americans  a  much  understanding  of 
what  young  people  are  really  tr>-ing  to 
say  and  accomplish  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Jaiman,-  CF  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord as  follows. 

(From  the  CF  Letter.  January    1970 1 

STVDE>fTS  Rally  To   Hait   Pollituin,   Raisj: 

QfAilTY  OF  Man  s  ENvmoNMENT 

They  miirched  througti  the  city  handing 
out  toy  drums  iiiid  balloons,  rarrylng  picket 
signs  and  wearing  .'.urgical  masks  At  the 
ofSces  of  the  electric  power  company,  they 
stopped  and  awarded  the  utility  a  blue  ribbon 
citation  for  t>elng  a  prime  polluter  of  the 
a'.r 

They  formed  a  consulting  service  to  do  fea- 
sibility studies  on  alternatives  to  environ- 
mentally damaging  projects 

They  sat  In  the  mud  at  a  coustrxictlon  site 
for  a  new  building  to  protest  encroachment 
en  open  space 

They  went  out  on  an  ley  winter  day  and 
collected  tons  of  refuse  and  Junk  from  a 
nearby  creek 

They  held  a  mock  funeral  for  the  alr-pol- 
lutlng  internal  combustion  engine  and  cele- 
brated a  'Smog-Free  Locomotion  Day"  by 
riding  bikes,  roller  skates,  stllLs,  wagons  and 
pogo  sticks 

They  developed  an  award-winning  urban 
design  for  a  poverty  area  In  a  small  southern 
city 

They  staged  an  elaborate  cross-country  race 
between  two  electric  cars,  to  call  attention 
fo  the  potential  for  reducing  air  jxjUutlon 
T  ley  plan  another  race  for  all  types  of  ve- 
hicles which  caused  less  pollution 

They  formed  a  corporation  and  filed  a  com- 
plain: to  compel  a  bus  company  to  stop  pol- 
luting the  air  with  dlesel  fumes 

They  filed  58  complaints  against  a  univer- 
sity for  fxolltiting  a  creek 

Who  are  they'  They  are  the  students  and 
young  people  of  the  nation,  rallying  to  the 
fight  for  a  more  liveable  environment  They 
are  dis-satlsfled,  exasperated  studenLs.  and 
they  are  throwing  themselves  Into  the  fight 
with  '.heir  customary  fervor 

Said  San  Francisco  Stat*  College  student 
Penntleld  Jensen  recently  The  naivete,  en- 
thusiasm and  Idealism  of  young  people  is 
not  a  thing  to  be  scorned,  for  It  Is  the  raw 
material  of  constructive  growth  We  will  stop 
the  destruction  of  this  planet  even  at  the 
cost  of  our  futures,  careers  and  blood  ' 

There  is  every  indication  that,  far  from 
being  scorned,  the  students  are  helping  to 
spread  a  contagious  concern  for  the  environ- 
ment throughout  society — somewhat  as  they 
did  with  civil  rights  and  the  Vietnam  war 
They  are  sending  letters  and  petUlon«,  dem- 
onstrating, printing  pamphlets,  conduct- 
ing research,  holding  masa  meetings,  giving 
testimony,  picketing,  showing  films,  writing 
songs. 


And  they  are  Just  wsLrmlng  up  Much  of 
the  current  f^Kus  Is  upon  Apnl  22  — Earth 
Day — when  a  nationwide  'environmental 
teach-In"  Is  planned  for  hundreds  of  cam- 
puses— and  communities  Students  hope  that 
the  'euch-in  \nll  help  catalyze  the  publics 
Kri'AiiiK  c  ncerii  fi>r  the  environment,  will 
be  a  clear  manlfesuitlon  of  student  Involve- 
ment and  determination,  and  will  serve  no- 
tice on  the  older  generation  that  young  peo- 
ple d"  not  intend  to  put  up  with  continued 
mistreatment  of  the  environment 

A    OCT     ISSUE 

It  was  nat\iral  that  students  should  turn 
their  attention  to  environmental  degrada- 
tion They  are  aware  of  the  world  around 
them  And  pollution  is  an  all  too  obvious 
part  of  that  world  Students  also  expect  to 
be  around  long  enough  to  reap  the  harvest 
of  past  mistakes 

.Sriialiir  fi.iMMrd  Nel--"  n  uf  Wl'-oonsin.  who 
with  Congressman  Paul  McCloskey  of  Cali- 
fornia played  a  majir  role  In  launching  the 
teach-in.  recently  put  It  this  way  "The  real 
loser  in  mans  i;reedy  drive  Is  the  youth  of 
this  countrv  and  the  world  Because  of  the 
stupldliv  eif  their  elders  the  children  of  to- 
day face  an  ugly  world  In  the  near  future, 
with  dangerouslv  and  deadly  polluted  air  and 
water:  overcrowded  development;  festering 
nv'unds  of  debris,  and  an  msutricienr  amount 
of  open  space  to  get  uwav  from  It  all  Since 
vouth  is  aealn  the  great  lo.ser  perhaps  the 
onlv  hope  for  saving  the  environment  and 
putting  quality  back  Into  life  may  well  de- 
pend on  our  being  able  to  tap  the  energy, 
ideali'-m  and  drive  of  the  oncoming  genera- 
tion One  of  the  most  dramatic  develop- 
ments of  this  decade  has  been  the  insistence 
of  vouth  that  In  the  la.'it  third  of  the  20th 
cen'urv  the  quality  of  life  must  have  a 
much  higher  priority  than  the  greed  of  past 
^f-neratlons  has  permitted 

Harvard  University  bloloey  professor 
George  Waki.  speaking  essentlallv  about  war 
and  the  population  explosion  offers  this  ex- 
>o<,,,,ririi  Unlf'-'^  wf>  can  be  "-iirer  than  've 
now  are  that  this  eeneratlon  has  a  futtire. 
n<'thl!i.:  v]  f  niat'e'-  I»  -  not  gixxl  enovigh  to 
give  It  tender  loving  care  to  stipply  It  with 
breakfast  foods,  to  buv  It  expensive  educa- 
tions Those  things  don't  mean  anything  un- 
les,s  this  generation  has  a  future  And  were 
not  sure  that  it  does  " 

Some  observers  have  viewed  the  new 
student  preoccupation  with  environmental 
Issue":  as  a  welcome  change  from  anti-war 
dissent  But  while  manv  -Jtudents  clearlv  be- 
lieve the  ecoloRlcal  threat  is  more  urgent 
and  important  than  anytJilnE  else,  some  are 
quick  to  disabuse  anyone  of  the  Idea  that 
they  are  turning  their  energies  away  from  the 
war  —or  from  other  campus  issues,  including 
educational  reform,  race,  and  poverty 

Denis  Haves,  a  student  who  directs  a  na- 
tional office  providing  clearinghouse  services 
f..r  teach-ms  sought  to  dispel  several  "wide- 
spread myths'  that  have  sprung  up  about 
student  concern  with  environmental  Issues. 
.\r  a  press  conference  In  Washington.  DC. 
Hayes  said  one  of  these  myths  is  the  theory 
That  involvement  with  the  environment  will 
he  a  "quieting  force — stilling  troubled 
campuses  and  healing  the  wounds  of  a  di- 
vided nation 

■'That  is  wishful  thinking."  he  declared. 
■  There  are  fundamental  value  conflicts  be- 
tween those  who  seek  a  better  world,  and 
those  who  care  only  for  size,  speed,  and 
profit  '  In  a  challenge  to  President  Nixon 
and  Congress,  Hayes  added  that  "an  even 
greater  division  will  occur  In  this  country 
if  those  now  piously  calling  for  environmental 
change  later  try  to  shortchange  the  necessary 
programs  " 

Hayes  said  another  mvth  is  that  the  en- 
vironment movement  will  "co-op  people  from 
other  pressing  social  concerns  to  march  on 
pollution  It  wont  For  ecolog>-  Is  concerned 
with  the  total  system— not  Just  the  way  It 
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disposes  of  Its  garbage  Our  goal  Is  not  to 
clean  the  air  while  leaving  slums  and  ghettos, 
nor  is  It  to  provide  a  healthy  world  for  racial 
oppres.sion  and  war  We  wish  to  make  the 
probability  of  life  greater,  and  the  quality  of 
life  higher  Those  who  share  these  goals  can- 
not be  co-opted":  they  are  our  allies — not 
our  competitors  "" 

Hayes  said  another  myth  is  that  the  en- 
vironmeiuftl  Issue  will  "defuse"  the  anti-war 
movement  "It  wont,"  he  said  "Students  and 
other  Americans  are  fully  able  to  be  con- 
cerned about  more  than  one  issue  at  the 
same  time  "" 

One  important  characteristic  of  the  stu- 
dent environmental  movement  Is  that  It 
knows  no  ideological  boundaries.  It  Is  at- 
tracting young  people  of  all  persuasions.  It 
Is  bringing  together,  side  by  side,  the  bearded 
and  bedraggled  with  the  meticulously  but- 
tfined-down.  the  conservative  young  Repub- 
lican and  the  militant  SDSer  There  may  be 
fragmentation  and  animosity  later — but  right 
now.  everybody  Is  breathing  the  same  air. 
everybody  is  feeling  the  same  malaise 

Concurrently,  the  fact  that  environmental 
problems  Involve  so  many  fields  of  study  and 
expertise — biology,  chemistry,  geology,  plan- 
ning, resource  management,  business,  engi- 
neering, medicine,  the  law.  art,  architecture, 
etc  — brings  a  wide  range  of  students  to- 
gether. 

"NEW    ETHICAL    ORIENTATION" 

What  do  the  young  people  have  to  ofTer? 
What  are  they  like  and  what  Is  the  nature 
of  their  Involvement? 

Generally,  they  are  not  hindered  by  affil- 
iations, responsibilities  and  other  adult 
hang-ups  (such  as,  in  some  cases,  making  a 
living)  Says  Noam  Chomsky,  professor  at 
MIT:  "The  students  have  the  freedom  to 
think  about  what  the  world  is  like  and  the 
intelligence  to  draw  the  conclusions.  Others 
don't  have  the  freedom  or  are  too  bound  by 
Ideological  constraints." 

Thus,  the  young  can  challenge  prevalent 
concepts,  systems,  values,  and  priorities. 
'"What  they  want  Is,  In  some  way,  to  begin 
all  over  again,  "  says  sociologist  Margaret 
Mead  They  are  ready  to  make  way  for  some- 
thing  new   by   a   kind   of  social   bulldozing 

As  Hayes  puts  It:  "The  next  stage  In  the 
environmental  movement  In  this  country 
must  concern  Itself  with  widening  the  base 
of  educated  support  .  .  .  We  hope  to  Involve 
an  entire  society  In  a  rethinking  of  many  of 
Us  basic  assumptions." 

Says  another  young  man:  "Most  of  our 
environmental  problems  won't  be  solved  un- 
til peoples  attitudes  change — until  their 
personal  habits  and  patterns  of  life  reflect 
an  understanding  of  their  relationships  to 
each  other  and  to  the  environment."  Simi- 
larly, a  California  student  said:  "What  we 
need  is  a  whole  new  framework — a  rethink- 
ing of  the  principles  of  private  property,  of 
whether  land  should,  in  fact,  be  owned  at 
all,  concepts  that  our  society  has  been  built 
on  .  .  .  nothing  short  of  a  complete  re- 
examination of  our  basic  values  and  beliefs 
will  allow  people  to  once  again  assert  some 
control  over  their  lives." 

Just  by  framing  such  challenges,  young 
people  often  penetrate  to  the  nitty-gritty  of 
an  environmental  problem  These  basic  chal- 
lenges are  related  to  the  students'  deep  and 
abiding  skepticism,  their  dislike  of  incon- 
sistency and  hypocrisy,  their  overriding  hu- 
manltarlanlsm.  and  their  strong  ethical 
stance. 

Erik  H  Erlkson.  a  Harvard  University  pro- 
fessor writing  in  the  winter  1970  issue  of 
Daedalus,  speaks  of  a  "new  generation  of 
young  adults  who,  with  exhortation  by  song 
or  slogan,  by  dramatic  action  or  quiet  resist- 
ance, have  in  recent  years  introduced  a  new 
ethical  orientation  into  American  life — an 
orientation  already  well  visible  in  the  con- 
cerns of  a  new  generation  of  students." 

"Hypocrisy  Is  what  drives  young  people  up 


the  walls."  says  Eugene  P.  Odum  of  the 
University  of  Georgia.  "When  legislators 
block  bills  that  would  protect  Georgia's 
coastal  wetlands  and  beaches  on  the  basis 
that  such  protection  interferes  with  private 
property  rights,  and  then  when  the  same 
legislators  turn  right  around  and  introduce 
so-called  "recreation  authority'  bills  that  give 
the  state  power  to  confiscate  large  areas  of 
private  property  so  that  it  can  be  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder  for  commercial  development — 
then  that  is  hypocrisy  In  the  eyes  of  stu- 
dents." 

There  are  other  characteristics  of  the 
student  environmental  movement.  The  stu- 
dents want  action — not  research  or  rhetoric. 
And  they  want  their  action  now.  Further- 
more many  refuse  to  accept  pat  answers  and 
platitudes.  They  subject  any  and  all  to  un- 
relenting  challenge    and    cross-examination. 

A  businessman  who  says  he  can't  afford 
to  Install  pollution  control  equipment  is 
likely  to  be  asked  if  profits  are  more  impor- 
tant than  people's  health.  A  congressman 
with  an  otherwise  unimpeachable  conserva- 
tion record  Is  likely  to  be  asked  why  he  voted 
for  the  SST. 

And.  of  course,  students  evidently  have  a 
knack  for  public  relations,  for  techniques 
and  gimmicks  to  draw  attention  to  problems. 
capture  the  public  imagination,  and  galva- 
nize support  for  their  causes. 

THE    GATHERING    STORM 

Although  student  activities  on  behalf  of  a 
better  environment  will  probably  reach 
something  of  a  peak  with  the  environmental 
teach-ins  on  April  22.  there  has  already  been 
considerable  ferment.  In  addition  to  the 
"happenings"  already  cited,  consider  these 
recent  actions: 

A  Boston  University  group  staged  an 
elaborate  two-day  program  designed  to  alert 
and  educate  the  public  to  environmental 
misdeeds.  Twenty-six  University  of  Texas 
students  were  arrested  when  they  tried  to 
stop  the  cutting  of  trees  on  campus  Uni- 
versity of  niinols  students  picketed  a  dinner 
honoring  a  congressman  because  he  favored 
a  dam  project  they  opposed.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  a  large  band  of  stu- 
dents planted  several  hundred  saplings  in  a 
marshy  trash  dump  near  their  campus. 

Students  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
formed  the  North  American  Habitat  Preser- 
vation Society.  Its  members  have  distributed 
thousands  of  bumper  stickers  saying 
"Pounce  on  Polluters."  They  have  monitored 
the  frequency  of  osprey  eggs  rendered  in- 
fertile because  of  DDT  in  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  area.  And  they  have  Joined  a  court  suit 
against  the  state  of  Maryland  to  prevent 
destruction  of  wetlands. 

Students  were  so  forceful  and  persuasive 
at  the  annual  conference  of  the  U.S.  Na- 
tional Commission  for  UNESCO  in  San 
Prauicisco  last  November  that  they  took  over 
a  good  part  of  the  two-day  meeting.  They 
Induced  hundreds  of  adult  experts  on  hand 
to  approve  a  resolution  asking  that  the 
United  Nations  and  President  Nixon  declare 
a  "state  of  international  environmental 
emergency." 

Other  activist  student  groups  have  cam- 
paigned against  industrial  pollution,  gath- 
ered technical  data,  filed  complaints  against 
polluters,  searched  for  new  legal  techniques 
to  fight  them,  started  an  environmental 
newsletter,  made  fllms  to  protest  environ- 
mental destruction,  composed  songs,  pre- 
pared research  reports  on  local  ecological 
problems,  and  held  educational  seminars 
and  mass  meetings. 

Students  have  already  fought  against  the 
Everglades  Jetport;  a  Corps  of  Engineers  dam 
threatening  AUerton  Park  near  Decatur,  Illi- 
nois; pollution  from  copper  smelting  plants 
In  Tucson,  Arizona;  filling  of  San  Francisco 
Bay;  cutting  of  Callfomla  redwoods;  Project 
Sanguine,  the  Navy's  controversial  com- 
munications  system    planned    for   northern 


Wisconsin;  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  across 
the  Potomac  River  in  Washington,  DC.  And 
so  on.  and  on. 

The  Stanford  Conservation  Group  spon- 
sored a  two-day  statewide  Student  Environ- 
mental Congress  at  Stanford  University  in 
November.  It  was  attended  by  some  200  stu- 
dents from  40  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  California  and  included  a  dozen 
workshops.  The  students  voted  to  create  a 
statewide  Student  Environmental  Confedera- 
tion to  act  as  a  center  for  student  action 
and  Information  clearinghouse.  They  drew 
up  a  constitution  for  ratification  by  campus 
organizations.  They  adopted  an  Environ- 
mental BUI  of  Rights  and  discussed  various 
legislative  proposals.  They  resolved  to  push 
legislation,  pressure  candidates.  wTlte  letters, 
and  engage  In  economic  boycotts. 

They  adopted  a  legislative  program  which 
includes  a  proposal  for  a  state  commission  to 
regulate  ocean  shoreline  use.  They  called  for 
"immediate  population  control  measures." 
They  proposed  "the  substitution  of  two  years 
of  environmental  research  or  action  for  mili- 
tary conscription."  And  they  proposed  that 
California's  announced  general  fund  surplus 
of  $300-«500  million  be  used  to  create  an 
Environmental  Quality  Fund  to  deal  with  in- 
adequately funded  projects  and  research  on 
"basic  land,  air,  water  and  urban  problems." 
Another  conference  on  environmental 
problems  was  held  last  October  In  Warren- 
ton,  Virginia  for  some  100  graduate  students 
in  the  professions,  principally  from  the  field 
of  medicine.  It  was  sponsored  by  the  Insti- 
tute for  the  Study  of  Health  and  Society,  of 
Decatur,  Georgia,  and  conducted  by  the  Stu- 
dent American  Medical  Association.  Among 
the  speakers  were  a  U.S.  Senator  known  for 
his  conservation  efforts,  an  expert  on  pesti- 
cides, an  oil  industry  executive,  the  head 
of  a  federal  health  agency,  a  TV  and  film 
star,  a  theoretical  ecologlst,  an  author,  and 
a  prominent  sociologist. 

The  conference  was  funded  by  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  and  Environmental  Health 
Service  in  HEW.  But  it  was  run  by  students. 
Another  government  agency,  the  Federal 
Water  P>ollution  Control  Administration  in 
the  Interior  Department  held  a  series  of  nine 
regional  water  pollution  seminars  for  stu- 
dents last  December,  but  ran  the  seminars 
themselves.  For  this  and  other  reasons,  the 
FTVPCA  sessions  were  not  regarded  as  highly 
successful,  and  at  some  there  was  consid- 
erable student  hostility  to  FWPCA  and  its 
officials. 

One  purpose  of  the  FWPCA  seminars  was 
to  form  SCOPE  l  for  Student  Council  on  Pol- 
lution and  Environment),  with  one  student 
representative  from  each  region  and  a  10th 
member  to  be  appointed  by  Interior  Secre- 
tary Walter  J.  Hlckel.  The  expressed  purpose 
of  SCOPE  is  to  act  as  an  adviser  to  Hlckel 
and  to  discuss  water  pollution  control  ideas 
With  him.  In  addition,  each  of  the  FWPCA 
regions  will  have  its  own  council  to  advise 
the  regional  director. 

The  most  advanced  plarming  for  any  of  the 
teach-ins  has  taken  place  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  Ann  Arbor.  Pour  days  of 
events  will  begin  there  March  11,  sponsored 
by  a  group  called  ENACT — Environmental 
Action  for  Survival.  Broad  support  for  the 
Michigan  teach-in  was  generated  by  a  "mase 
meeting"  on  the  campus  last  October.  The 
Ann  Arbor  program  will  include: 

Workshops,  technical  seminars,  films,  ex- 
hibits, large  meetings  with  major  speakers, 
rallies,  entertainment  and  conferences  on 
local  environmental  problems. 

Community  action  projects.  Including  the 
construction  of  a  vest-pocket  park  in  an 
Ann  Arbor  ghetto. 

Sponsorship  of  environmental  and  teach- 
in  activities  at  local  high  schools  and  with 
community  groupw. 

An  examination  by  various  university  de- 
partments of  environmental  problems  most 
closely  related  to  their  expertise. 
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Presentaaon  to  public  .uid  Industry  offi- 
cials of  an  environmenlal  inventory,  a.'.ong 
wlih  a  call  for  action 

San  Jose  State  College  students  plan  a  week 
of  activity,  including  burial  of  a  1970  auto- 
njobUe  Cleveland's  Mayor  Carl  Stokes  haa 
said  he  will  declare  April  22  an  offlcial  dav  of 
environmental  concern  And  students  in 
northern  California  plan  a  30-day  'spring 
march"  to  amve  In  Los  Angeles  on  April  22 

Hundreds  of  colleges  and'  universities  are 
busy  drawing  up  plans  for  Earth  Day  In  or- 
der to  encourage  and  help  them,  a  national 
ot&ci  has  been  set  up  in  Washington.  D  C  It 
is  staffed  by  seven  students  and  directed  by 
Denis  Hayes,  a  former  student  body  president 
at  Stanford  and  now  a  graduate  student  at 
Harvard  The  effort  has  been  incorporated  as 
Environmental  Teach-in.  Inc  ,  and  is  located 
at  2000  P  Street.  N  W  Washington  D  C 
20036  (  phone    302  293-6960) . 

The  tax-exempt  organization  is  in  the 
proc«38  of  seeking  financial  support  from  in- 
dividuals and  foundations  A  national  com- 
mittee was  formed  to  sponsor,  support  and 
advise  the  student  effort  It  Is  made  up  of 
Senator  Nelson;  Congressman  McCloskey: 
Sydney  Howe,  president  of  The  Conservation 
Foundation;  Dr  Paul  Ehrllch.  biology  pro- 
fesaor  at  Stanford;  Harold  Jordahl.  associate 
professor  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin; 
Daniel  Lufkln  of  the  Arm  of  Don.iJdson. 
Lufkin  &  Jenrette,  Inc  .  New  York  investment 
brokers;  and  three  students — Charles  CTeasey 
of  Federal  City  College.  Glen  L  Paulson  of 
Rockefeller  University  and  Douglas  Scott  of 
the  University  of  Michigan 

nJEAS   AND   PLANS   FOB   EABTH  OAT 

A  letter  distributed  In  December  by  the 
teach-in  headquarters  to  newspapers,  presi- 
dents and  environmental  departments  on 
campuses  explained  the  idea  behind  the 
Earth  Day  effort  It  noted  that  students 
across  the  country  were  being  encouraged  to 
take  the  Initiative  In  organizing  envlmn- 
mental  teach-ins  on  the  same  day  In  April 
"We  are  urging  all  campuses  In  America  to 
participate  In  this  broad-based,  student-led 
effort  which  should  involve  all  individuals 
and  groups  who  share  this  concern   " 

The  teach-in  envisions  a  mobilization  for 
environmental  quality  which  Involves  not 
Just  the  students  themselves  but  any  and 
all  off-campus  Individuals  and  organ izutlons 
The  letter  added  that  'succeKsful  teach-ins 
on  all  campuses  on  the  same  day  will  have 
a  dramatic  impact  on  the  environmental  con- 
science of  the  nation  They  will  be  immensely 
effective  as  a  constructive  eductitional  effort 
In  aroiislng  public  opinion  concerning  nec- 
essary steps  to  protel  our  environment 

The  national  office  staff  In  Washington  is 
serving  .is  a  catalyst,  a  communications 
clearinghouse,  and  a  service  center  It  is  fur- 
nishing Ideas  and  materials  for  organizations 
and  programs  and  it  is  answering  questions 
galore 

The  national  office  has  recommended  that 
student  groups  ili  Open  an  office  as  .soon 
as  possible  (2i  Raise  necessary  funds  -3j 
Coordinate  among  local  groups  i  the  national 
office  hsks  four  regl-^nvl  coordinators  .ind 
Joint  planning  conferences  have  alreadv  been 
held  in  some  aireas  i  i4i  Se'  up  a  public  in- 
formation program  'many  gn>ups  are  start- 
ing their  own  newsletters  and  are  esrlablish- 
Ing  contacts  with  lo<.-al  media  .md  local  .if- 
f.llates  of  national  media  i 

In  addition,  student  groups  have  been 
strongly  urged  to  prepare  for  'he  teach-in  by 
making  comprehensive  inventories  of  en- 
vironmental problems  .n  their  campuses  in 
their  communities  and  In  their  regions 
These  inventories  would  Identify  problems 
and  targets  for  action,  and  serve  is  '. aluable 
bases  for  further  projects  during  the  teach- 
in  and  afterwards 

R  isseli  E  Train  then  CP  president  and 
now  Under  Secretary  of  Interior  suggested 
such  an  inventory  In  a  speech  to  a  national 
youth    conference    In     1966     'Logically    and 


methodically,  Investigate  your  own  environ- 
ment. "  he  suggested 

Trim  urged  the  young  people  "to  protest 
crimes  against  the  environment,  to  protest 
ag;Unst  the  injustice  of  an  enrtronment  that 
blights  human  health,  th.it  stunts  human 
aspiration  "  He  said  'demonstrations  that 
youth  cares  about  environmental  contamina- 
tion will  make  politicians  and  product- 
makers  sit  up  and  take  notice  ' 

Train  concluded  his  address — entitled 
Challenge  To  Youth"^with  an  appeal  to 
the  young  to  "tackle  the  big  problems,  both 
at  home  and  across  the  nation  Many  in  your 
generation  have  not  feared  the  big  Issues 
of  our  day.  such  as  'Freedom  Now.  In  Our 
Time  ■  I  give  you  another  challenge — Envi- 
ronmental Quality  Now,  In  Our  Time  " 

Students  across  the  nation  have  obviously 
.Tccepted  that  challenge  They  are  devoting 
an  impres-slve  amount  of  work  and  enthu- 
siasm to  environmental  events  and  teach-ins 
across  the  land.  Each  day  brings  more  In- 
volvement, more  ideas,  more  potential  Earth 
Day,  April  22.  1970  may  well  be  a  day  to 
rem.ember  And  It  may  be  a  day  with  an 
impact  well  beyond  that  of  any  single  hap- 
pening As  Dems  Hayes  says  "Were  not 
aiming  for  Just  a  single  target  date  Hope- 
fully, by  April  22  people  will  have  put  enough 
sweat  and  energy  Into  investigation  and  edu- 
cation that  they  will  have  a  vested  interest  In 
the  environment  and  change  ' 

With  their  "sweat  and  energy."  students 
mobilizing  on  the  environmental  theme  do 
indeed  bring  new  vigor  and  drama  to  the 
quest  for  quality  But  there  are  many  ques- 
tions about  the  meaning  of  their  Involve- 
ment Some  observers  wonder  If  the  young 
•.vlU  move  from  prote:.tlng  against  pollution 
to  positive,  productive  action  Will  students 
Join  with  concerned  citizens  of  all  ages  who 
become  involved  in  public  hearings  for  strong 
air  and  water  quality  standards,  for  In- 
stance'' Will  they  get  intiD  the  complexities 
of  pollution  control?  Of  planning  and  zon- 
ing decisions'"  Will  they  pursue  envinm- 
mental  quality  through  the  often  dull  and 
tedious  admimstratlve  procedures  which 
shape  many  resource  management  dectslf>ns'' 
In  brief,  will  student  concern  with  the 
environment  be  a  flash  In  the  pan — or  Is  It. 
as  an  Environmental  Teach-In.  Inc  ad- 
vertisement recently  proclaimed,  "a  com- 
mitment to  provide  real  rather  than 
rhetorical  solutions'"' 

The  young  themselves  will  answer  those 
questions.  In  a  variety  if  ways,  uf  course 
While  we  await  their  answers,  we  might  keep 
these  thoughts  In  mind 

Cicero  said  "the  desires  of  youth  show 
the  future  virtues  of  the  man  ■ 

La  Rochefoucauld  noted  that  "youth  Is 
a  continual  Intoxication.  It  is  the  fever  of 
reoAan  " 

George  Bernard  Shaw  commented  "It's 
all  that  the  young  can  do  for  the  old,  to 
shock  them  and  Keep  them  up  to  date 

Lord  Chesterfield  wrote  that  "the  young 
leading  the  young  Is  like  the  blind  leading 
the  blind   ' 

But  Benjamin  Disraeli  observed  that  ""al- 
m.Dst  everything  that  Is  great  has  been  di^ne 
by  youth  "" 

TXACH-IN  PHOSPtfTS 

What  actuality  uiU  happen  on  campus 
on  April  ;?3'  And  what  next  after  the  en- 
xi'on-rimtal  leach-\n''  fla:i\raUtj  uhateier 
each  U>cal  <yTgant:tng  g'l-up  dertd'"'  Many 
are  planning  or  citndurting  enit'onnirntal 
tnientcrie^  as  a  p'ftrtu-h  -\n  acttrxty  In  ad- 
dition to  tho'e  mrntu)ned  elsewhere  in  thix 
CF  Letter  herext-ith  some  eiamplet  of  ar- 
tivitiei  already  under  uau .  suggested  or 
planned    bv   students 

For  LotTal  eninronrnental  inventories — 
Sources  and  control  of  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion Environmental  impact  of  electric  fh;iw- 
er  generating  plants  and  transml.sslon  lines 
Methods   of  solid   waste   handling,    disposal. 


recovery  of  useful  resources  Family  plan- 
ning programs.  Availability  uf  recreation, 
open  space,  wilderness  and  park  resources. 
Environmental  effects  of  highways,  airports, 
and  other  public  works  projects  Sources 
and  control  of  noise  pollution  Status  of 
local  and  regional  planning,  zoning  and  de- 
velopment. In  relation  to  the  environment. 
Management  of  public  lands,  natural  re- 
sources, and  fish  and  wildlife  resources. 
Use  and  control  of  pesticides. 

For  teach-xn  and  follow-up  activities — 
Hold  seminars,  lectures,  debates.  Obtain  fac- 
ulty and  other  expert  speakers  to  address 
groups  on  and  off  campus  Establish  an  In- 
formation center  for  local  groups  which 
need  factual  and  research  support  Develop 
relations  and  coordinate  with  local  conserva- 
tion groups,  labor  unions,  health  organiza- 
tions, high  schools,  and  women"s.  civic  and 
service  groups 

Appear  on  local  radio  and  television  Inter- 
view and  talk  shows,  and  sponsor  environ- 
mental •"spots"  on  radio  and  TV.  Organize 
an  "Environmental  Sunday  "  Just  prior  to 
April  22.  so  that  all  religions  can  focus  their 
services  on  the  Implications  of  a  deteriorating 
environment  Distribute  buttons,  bumper 
stickers  and  posters  Present  exhibits  show- 
ing local  problems:  electric  power  lines,  dead 
flsh.  smoke,  billboards,  abandoned  cars  and 
other  unsightly,  wasteful,  or  dangerous  as- 
pects of  the  environment  Or  hold  an  en- 
vironmental fair  Conduct  independent  stud- 
ies and  research.  Mobilize  business  schools 
to  prepare  cost-benefit  analyses  of  develop- 
ment projects  Encourage  law  schools  to  study 
environmental  law  to  discover  laws  on  the 
books,  new  laws  needed  and  the  status  of 
enforcement  Encourage  resource  and  ."^cience 
departments  to  measure  pollution  and  study 
Its  effects. 

Investigate  the  university's  role  in  environ- 
mental control,  and  urge  the  establishment 
or  expansion.  If  necessary,  of  departments 
and  courses  relating  to  environmental  prob- 
lems Encourage  or  Join  In  litigation  de- 
signed to  Improve  environmental  quality. 
General*  a  show  of  force,  and  give  testimony, 
at  public  hearings  on  environmental  Issues 
or  regulations  Apply  pressure  to  officials  and 
politicians  to  act  In  the  interests  of  environ- 
mental quality— through  picketing,  letter 
writing,  rallies  and  other  campaign  tech- 
niques Hold  environmental  marches  and  ral- 
lies at  pollution  sites  Develop  a  "dishonor 
roll"  of  special  awards  for  polluters,  with 
public  readings  and  presentations 

ACACEMIA    AND    EN  VIRON  ME.VTAL    EDUrATlON 

Item  The  federal  government  should  help 
colleges  and  universities  form  "schools  of 
the  human  environment."  said  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  November  5  in  a 
report  to  the  Presidents  Environmental 
Quality  Council  The  report  noted  that  little 
"open  discussion  of  our  future  environmental 
alternatives  seems  to  take  place"  at  colleges 
and  universities  and  that  there  Is  a  "national 
shortage  of  broadly  trained  professionals  to 
deal  with  environmental  problems  '"  (En- 
titled The  Vnnersitxes  and  Envrranrnental 
Quality,  the  report  Is  available  from  Govern-  j 
ment  Printing  Office.  Washington.  D  C  2C402. 
Price    70  cents  i 

Item  Legislation  giving  the  U  S  Office  of 
Education  authority  to  undertake  environ- 
mental quality  education  progranvs  has  been 
introduced  in  Congress  iS  3151  and  HR 
14753) 

Item  Even  without  new  legislation.  US 
Commissioner  of  Education  James  E  Allen 
:innounced  January  23  that  "environmental 
education  will  be  a  major  activity '"  of  his 
office  during  the  1970s  In  a  speech  to  the 
American  Council  of  Le.irned  S<^>cletles,  Al- 
len said  he  would  create  a  special  staff  to 
coordinate  exl.itlng  environmental  studies 
programs  and  plan  new  ones,  would  convene 
a  conference  In  June  on  environmental  and 
^olnglcal  education,  and  would  support   "ap- 
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proprlate  legislation  for  federal  Initiatives" 
in  environmental  education. 

SURVEY    SHOWS    POLLUTION    CONTROL    TOP 
ISSUE    AMONG    FRESHMEN 

College  freshmen  believe  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  do  more  to: 

Control  environmental  pollution — 90%. 

Prevent  crime — 88 '>  . 

Eliminate  poverty — 78 T . 

Protect  consumers — 72  Tr. 

Provide  compensatory  education  for  the 
disadvantaged — 70 '>  . 

Desegregate  schools — 54  % . 

Provide  compensatory  financial  aid  for  the 
disadvantaged — 51  '"r . 

Those  are  the  highlights  of  a  student  opin- 
ion survey  conducted  by  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education  last  fall.  The  findings  are 
based  on  the  views  of  169.190  freshmen  who 
entered  270  schools.  Included  were  students 
at  two-year  and  four-year  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, public  and  private.  Other  findings: 

The  federal  government  should  do  more  to 
control  firearms.  49 '"r.  To  control  student  ac- 
tivists, 47'", .  To  control  cigarette  advertising, 
41'^.  For  special  benefits  to  veterans,  36%. 
To  use  tax  Incentives  to  control  the  birth 
rate.  32'",.  To  eliminate  violence  from  tele- 
vision, 23'; . 

76'^;  of  the  freshmen  agreed  "strongly"  cr 
"somewhat"  that  "under  some  conditions 
abortions  should  be  legalized."  Only  one  of  17 
specific  Issues  brought  greater  agreement — 
90'"  agreed  that  '"students  should  have  a  ma- 
jor role  in  specifying  the  college  curriculum." 
The  statement  which  elicited  the  least  agree- 
ment was  that  "college  officials  have  the  right 
to  regulate  students  behavior  off  campus." 
Only  20';    agreed. 

The  92-page  report — National  Norms  for 
Entering  College  Freshmen,  Fall  1969 — is 
available  from  Publications  Division.  Amer- 
ican Council  on  Education.  1  DuPont  Circle. 
Washington,  DC.  20036.  Price  $3. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  1966  BAIL 
REFORM  ACT 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
an  Illuminating  article  recently  written 
by  a  Georgetown  University  lecturer  in 
law.  assistant  U.S.  attorney  Warren  L. 
Miller,  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
article,  entitled  "The  Bail  Reform  Act 
of  1966:  Need  for  Reform  in  1969,"  ap- 
peared in  the  fall.  1969.  issue  of  the  Cath- 
olic University  of  America  Law  Review — 
volume  19.  at  page  24 — and  expresses  the 
personal  but  well-informed  views  of  the 
author. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  subject  of  pretrial  detention  in 
lieu  of  bail  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
continues  to  be  a  live  one:  indeed,  it 
grows  to  be  more  so  with  every  passing 
day.  It  is  with  a  due  sense  of  urgency, 
then,  that  I  recommend  the  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The    Bail    Rfform    Act   of    1966:    Need   roR 

Reform  in   1969 

iBv  Warren  L    Miller)* 

Enactment  of  the  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966' 

signified    a   departure    from    the    traditional 

eligibility  standards  utilized  for  the  pretrial 

release   of   defendants   In   noncapital   cases.* 

Two  fundamental  premises  were  established 

by   the   Act:    (1)    that    a   person's   financial 

status  should  not   be  a  reason  for  denying 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


pretrial  release:  and  (2)  that  danger  of  non- 
appearance at  trial  should  be  the  only 
criterion  considered   when  ball  is  assessed.' 

Although  only  federal  courts  apply  the  Ball 
Reform  Act.  their  experiences  have  Influenced 
and  will  continue  to  affect  decisions  at  state 
and  local  levels  on  similar  issues.'  Further- 
more, the  questions  posed  and  issues  ex- 
amined in  this  analysis  are  not  at  all  unique 
to  federal  forums,  for  neither  crime  nor  the 
practice  of  ball  Is  unique  to  federal 
Jurisdictions. 

By  way  of  explanation,  it  should  be  noted 
that  nearly  all  the  statistics  and  opinions 
referred  to  in  this  analysis  deal  with  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  is  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  although  the  Act  applies  to 
federal  courts  throughout  the  country,  it  has 
had  a  far  greater  impact  in  the  nation  "s 
capital  than  in  any  other  federal  Jurisdic- 
tlon.»  While  criminal  Jurisdiction  in  other 
district  courts  is  limited  to  crimes  set  forth 
in  the  United  States  Code,"  the  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  has  complete 
felony  Jurisdiction  under  both  the  United 
States  Code '  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code.'  Moreover,  the  Act  applies  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions 
In  which  all  misdemeanors  are  tried  and  In 
which  Judges  sit  as  committing  magistrates 
in  felony  cases  for  the  district  court."  In  1967, 
the  Court  of  General  Sessions  set  ball  in  more 
than  40  percent  of  all  the  cases  covered  by 
the  Bail  Reform  Act.""  It  Is  therefore  neces- 
sary and  desirable  to  assess  the  Act's  effec- 
tiveness in  Ught  of  its  implications  and  ad- 
ministration in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  analysis  outlines  the  ball  system  as  it 
existed  prior  to  implementation  of  bail  re- 
form, with  the  Intrinsic  abuses  and  defi- 
ciencies of  that  system  enumerated.  The  dis- 
positive provisions  of  the  Ball  Reform  Act  are 
discussed  briefly,  followed  by  an  extensive 
analysis  of  the  problems  that  have  arisen 
under  the  Act.  Although  no  detailed  legisla- 
tive proposals  are  proffered,  there  are  certain 
general  guidelines  advanced  in  respect  to 
future  legislative  action.  The  purpose  of  this 
analysis  is  not  to  promulgate  specific  reme- 
dial legislation,  but  rather  to  correct  certain 
misconceptions "  that  have  arisen  and  to 
achieve  a  proper  focus  on  how  the  inherent 
iknesses  of  the  Bail  Reform  Act  can  be 
e)iiitlpated. 

JtHE    bail    system    PRIOR   TO    REFORM 

.^ethimlnlstration  of  ball  in  the  District 
Of  Columbia,  as  well  as  throughout  the  fed- 
eral system,  had  long  been  predicated  upon 
the  vise  of  financial  bond  to  secure  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  accused  at  the  various  stages 
of  the  criminal  process.'-  Under  this  system,  a 
person  charged  with  a  criminal  offense  would 
appear  initially  before  a  committing  magis- 
trate who  would  determine  the  conditions  of 
his  pretrial  release."  Although  release  on  per- 
sonal recognizance  was  technically  possible." 
this  procedure  was  rarely  used."  Rather,  a 
money  bond  was  set,  thereby  confronting  the 
accused  with  the  alternative  of  either  making 
bond  or  suffering  incarceration  until  trial." 

One  of  the  most  frequently  voiced  criti- 
cisms of  the  financial  bond  system  that  ex- 
isted before  reform  and  which  continues  to 
exist  in  many  nonfederal  jurisdictions  is  that 
it  discriminates  against  and  punishes  the 
poor."  The  financially  well-established  can 
easily  afford  to  and  do  purchase  their  free- 
dom, while  the  victims  of  the  financial  bail 
system,  the  poor,  are  jailed  because  they  can- 
not raise  the  money  for  a  bond.  In  effect,  the 
ability  to  pay  often  becomes  the  sole  criterion 
for  deciding  who  goes  free  and  who  lan- 
guishes in  Jail."  The  inherent  unfairness 
of  this  practice  raises  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  financial  bail  Is  constitutional  ">  in  the 
light  of  the  eighth  amendment's  express  dec- 
laration that  "(elxcesslve  bail  shall  not  be 
required."  =°  The  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  since  the  purpose  of  ball  is  to  ensure  an 
accused's  presence  at  trial,  the  fixing  of 
financial  ball  "must  be  based  upon  standards 


relevant  to  the  purpose  of  assuring  the  pres- 
ence of  that  defendant.  ■  '  Financial  ball  is 
constitutional;  its  Imposition  violates  the 
eighth  amendment  only  If  it  Is  in  excess  of 
that  which  is  necessary  to  assure  court  ap- 
pearance." The  Court,  however,  has  not  ad- 
dressed the  problem  of  "excessive  ball"  in 
light  of  the  fourteenth  amendment's  guaran- 
tee of  equal  protection  under  the  law.=''  It  can 
be  argued  that  to  a  wealthy  defendant  a 
$30,000  bond  may  be  fair,  reasonable  and  nec- 
essary to  ensure  his  presence  at  trial;  whereas 
to  an  Indigent  accused  a  3300  bond  may  be 
unfair  and  excessive.  Notwithstanding  the 
undecided  validity  of  such  a  constitutional 
argument,  the  situation  unquestionably  pun- 
iabes  the  economically  unfortunate 

The  economics  of  the  financial  ball  system 
are  even  more  complicated  than  the  choice 
between  raising  $300  and  sitting  In  jail 
suggests.  When  a  defendant  cannot  make 
bail  and  is  incarcerated  until  trial,  he  sus- 
tains a  loss  of  earnings  and  may  lose  his 
job  due  to  his  absence.  In  some  cases  the 
accused's  family  may  be  forced  to  solicit 
public  funds  to  replace  the  loss  of  earnings. 
In  addition,  the  Government  must  bear  the 
cost  of  maintaining  pretrial  detention  fa- 
cilities and  feeding  the  accused.  Conse- 
quently, the  financial  ball  system  is  eco- 
nomically self-defeating  both  for  society 
and  for  the  accused  individual." 

A  second  criticism  of  the  financial  ball 
system  which  forces  Indigents  to  accept  pre- 
trial detention  is  that  such  detention  hin- 
ders the  preparation  of  an  adequate  defense 
by  the  accused  and  his  counsel.  As  stated  by 
the  Attorney  General's  Committee  on  Pov- 
erty and  the  Administration  of  Criminal 
Justice,  "[tlhere  Is  persuasive  evidence  that 
a  person  held  in  custody  In  the  interval 
between  arrest  and  trial  may  thereby  be 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  make  ade- 
quate defense  to  the  charges  against  him."* 
The  proposition  that  a  defendant's  ability 
to  prepare  an  adequate  defense  is  hampered 
by  incarceration  is  supported  further  by 
the  report  of  the  Junior  Bar  Section  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Bar  Association  which 
concluded  that  the  defendant's  availability 
for  office  interviews  and  his  help  In  locating 
witnesses  undoubtedly  would  relax  the  bur- 
den placed  upon  his  court-appwlnted  coun- 
sel and  lead  to  more  effective  preparation  of 
his  defense."  Moreover,  the  prospect  of  de- 
tention for  several  weeks  pending  trial  may 
cause  a  defendant  to  plead  guilty  or  waive 
his  right  to  a  Jury.*'  Pretrial  detention,  there- 
fore, not  only  affects  pretrial  liberty,  but, 
in  fact,  may  affect  the  very  outcome  of  the 
trial   itself." 

A  third  criticism  of  the  system  Is  that 
pretrial  detention,  in  effect,  constitutes  pre- 
trial punishment.  Socially,  the  wife  and 
family  of  the  accused  may  be  ostracized  by 
neighbors  and  friends  because  the  husband 
is  a  "criminal  in  Jail."  The  resultant  humili- 
ation may  occur  solely  because  of  the  in- 
ability to  raise  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
bail  bond.  Further,  the  psychological  effects 
of  Incarceration  have  a  destructive  effect 
on  human  character  and  may  embitter  the 
prisoner  against  the  society  which  has  "un- 
justly"' jailed  hlm.»  These  effects  were  am- 
ply documented  by  a  congressional  investi- 
gation which  examined  conditions  existing  in 
federal  and  state  penal  Institutions.'"  The 
prevalence  of  forced  homosexual  abuses, 
racial  tension,  and  indiscriminate  beatings 
by  fellow  prisoners  are  realities  in  almost 
all  penal  systems,  and  the  defendant  who 
Is  unable  to  make  a  money  bond  must  cope 
with  such  treatment  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  he  has  not  yet  been  adjudged 
guilty  of  any  offense. 

The  financial  bond  system  has  also  been 
attacked  for  placing  too  much  reliance  upon 
the  use  of  professional  bondsmen — business- 
men whose  public  Image  leaves  much  to 
be  desired."  In  many  places  the  bonding 
business  has  been  Infiltrated  by  racketeers 
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and  other  criminal  element*  The  quK-k 
money'  .ispec'.  of  '.he  business,  combined 
wth  common  cuntact.s  *Uh  the  grapevine' 
and  among  prospective  clients  mak^.  ball- 
bundlnjc  a  natural  business  for  such  per- 
sons -  Furthermore,  the  luiture  of  the  ball- 
bond  business  lnvr.es  corruption  b\  way  of 
'ee-spUttlng'  referrals  be- ween  btnulsmen 
and  Uwvers~  and  by  kuk-back  '  arrange- 
ments with  p..illce.  Jailers  and  court  person- 
nel But  V.\t  most  objectionable  aspect  ot 
usms:  professional  bondsmen  Is  the  consid- 
erable pv)wer  which  comes  to  reside  in  these 
individuals  A  bondsman  is  invested  with 
sole  discretion  as  to  whether  he  will  write 
even  the  smallest  bond,  and  his  decision  Is 
not  reviewable  by  a  court  of  law  •  The  bonds- 
man s  discretionary  power  not  to  act  as 
suretv  for  an  accused  Is.  in  effect,  a  veto 
power  over  both  the  defendants  ability  to 
obtain  ball  and  the  court  s  determination 
that  an  accused  is  qualified  for  release  Yet 
this  discretion  is  not  the  only  example  of 
the  bondsmans  unwelcome  usurpation  of 
functions  that  In  the  past  have  been  ex- 
clusivelv  governmental  A  bondsman  also 
has  certain  quasl-police  powers  of  arrest  and 
ex'radltlon  over  defendants  released  under 
his  bond  who  have  fled  the  Jurisdiction  '  In 
manv  re.spects  the  bondsman  can  act  as  a  de 
facto  state  officer  exercising  virtually  the 
same  powers  as  can  police  authorities  »' 

The  possession  of  these  powers  by  bonds- 
men becomes  shocking  when  It  Is  considered 
that  thev  are  free  to  exercise  such  powers 
arbitrarilv.  unrestrained  by  the  constitutional 
safeguards  that  ordinarily  regulate  such  con- 
duct *  Bondsmen  often  arrest  and  return 
defendants  witho-it  regard  to  extradition 
pr'>cedures  The  aefendant  may  also  be  sub- 
jected to  phvsical  abuse  and  overbearing 
conduct  bv  a  bondsman  who.  In  order  to 
deter  flight  bv  other  clients  must  maintain 
a  reputation  for  bringing  back  his  man  ■ 
Finally,  although  a  bondsman  can  relieve 
himself  of  all  obligations  by  surrendering  a 
defendant  to  court  authorities."  he  is  still 
entitled  to  retain  his  bond  premium  Hence. 
the  bondsman  has  greater  powers  and  Is  sub- 
jected to  fewer  controls  than  his  police 
counterpan  It  is  fair  to  conclude  that 
while  'he  indigent  accused  is  the  victim  of 
the  financial  ball  system  the  bondsman  Is 
lis  beneficiarv    * 

THE    BAIL    REFORM     .*CT    OF     1968 

Enacted  bv  a  nearly  unanimous  Congress.'" 
the  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966  became  effective 
on  September  20  1966  It  signified  the  first 
major  overhiul  of  federal  ball  law  since  1789 
when,  bv  passage  of  the  Judiciary  Act.'  the 
first  Congress  made  ball  a  matter  of  nght 
In  nonc:ipltal  cases 

Bv  Its  terms,  the  Ball  Reform  Act  fosters 
release  of  defendants  both  before  tnai  and 
pending  appeal  on  terms  other  than  fi- 
nancial bond  It  does  not,  however,  eliminate 
a  Judges  right  to  require  a  money  bond  ■= 
Under  Section  3146,  the  Judicial  officer  Is  au- 
thorized to  impose  whatever  •conditions  of 
rele.ise  ■  he  deems  appropriate  to  insure  the 
accused  s  appearance  at  trial  The  factors 
that  are  considered  when  ctindltlons  of  re- 
lease are  set  include  community  and  fam- 
ily ties,  employment,  length  of  residence  In 
the  community,  prior  convictions,  financial 
resources,  the  nature  and  circumstances  of 
the  offense  charged  the  weight  of  the  evi- 
dence against  the  accused  and  the  defend- 
ants  record  of  appearance  at  previous  court 
proceedings,  including  any  prior  flight  to 
avoid  prosecution  ♦■' 

The  clear  import  of  the  Ball  Reform  Act 
Is  to  make  release  without  posUng  a  money 
bond  the  norm,  not  the  exception  'IT) he 
systems  emphasis  shifts  from  release  of 
specially  qualified  defendants  on  personal 
bond  to  release  of  all  defendants  on  condi- 
tions   suited    to    their    Individual    risks  •  •* 
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Moreover,  a  defendant  who,  .is  a  result  of 
hi.s  Inability  to  meet  the  conditions  of  re- 
lease remains  detained  for  over  24  hours  Is 
entitled,  upon  application,  to  have  the  con- 
ditions reviewed  by  the  Judicial  officer  who 
imposed  them  "  If  the  judicial  officer  re- 
fuses to  amend  the  orlgm.il  order  he  Is  re- 
quired to  set  forth  In  writing  the  reason^ 
lor  requiring  the  conditions  imposed  "  *"  The 
defendant  can  then  challenge  the  order  in 
an  appellate  court  having  proper  Jurisdic- 
tion ' 

A  provision  of  the  Act  that  could  be  of 
considerable  significance  Is  Section  3150 
which  provides  penalties  for  those  who  will- 
fully tall  to  appear"  While  this  section  calls 
for  stringent  penalties  m  practice  courts  and 
prosecutors  have  not  routinely  enforced  the 
provision"  The  difficult  burden  of  proving 
that  a  defendaiit  ■willfuUv  failed  to  appear  " 
has  n»de  the  Government  reluctant  to  initi- 
ate proceedings  under  Section  3150  Prosecu- 
tors recognize  that  a  defendant  om  easily 
create  reasonable  doubt  In  a  Jury  s  mind 
merely  by  giving  a  plausible  explanation  for 
his  nonappearance  Thtis,  the  difficulty  of 
proving  willful  nonappearance,  coupled  with 
the  enormous  backlog  of  cases  on  court  cal- 
endars, has  made  enforcement  of  Section  3150 
impractical  and  Ineffective 

Mention  should  aUo  be  made  of  Section 
3148  which  concerns  release  In  caplUil  cases 
or  after  conviction  Pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, a  person  accused  of  an  offense  punish- 
able by  death  or  a  person  who  has  been  con- 
victed of  any  offense  and  is  ap^H-aling  the 
conviction  or  awaiting  sentence  "shall  be 
treated  In  accordance  with  section  3146  (re- 
lease In  noncapital  cases]'-'  However  the 
Judge  Is  expressly  authorized  to  consider 
■  danger  to  any  other  person  or  to  the  com- 
munity' as  a  proper  element  m  setting  ball 
In  such  cuses  This  provision  recognizes  the 
constitutional  distinction  between  pretrial 
and  posttrial  ball  and  entrusts  the  Judge 
with  greater  discretion  In  dealing  with  the 
convicted  criminal  who  seeks  ball  {>endlng 
appeal  than  In  dealing  with  an  accused  who 
has  not  yet  been  tried 

The  aforementioned  sections  constitute  the 
major  substantive  provisions  of  the  Ball  Re- 
form Act  Althfpush  m  principle  the  Act  is 
progressive  and  provides  b-adly  needed  re- 
forms, m  practice  serious  problenis  have 
evolved  from  it.s  implementation  and  admin- 
istration It  is  to  these  problems  and  the 
Implications  of  the  Act  that  analysis  must 
n'lW  be  directed  for  it  is  Impossible  to  ad- 
vance remedial  suggestions  without  first 
Identifying  the  causes  and  evaluating  the 
problems  Involved 

EXPERIENCE   WITH    BAIL    RETORM  —  PROBLEMS 
AND     PROPOSALS 

Rrridii  i.<m   on    bail 

When  the  ball  system  wlis  reformed  to  per- 
mit 'he  pretrial  rele.ise  of  most  defend.mts. 
on;v  limited  consider. itlon  was  given  to  the 
protection  of  society  from  crimes  which 
might  be  perpetrated  by  persons  re!e.Lsed  un- 
der the  Act;  In  fact.  Congress  specifically 
postponed  consideration  of  those  Issues  re- 
lating to  crimes  committed  by  persons  re- 
leiised  pending  trial  '-^  Ironically,  however,  the 
problem  of  recidivism  during  pretrial  re- 
lease has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  acute 
problems  that  has  arisen  with  respect  to 
administration  of  the  Bail  Reform  Act 

The  importance  of  the  problem  is  such 
th.it  It  cannot  be  Ignored  A  recent  report 
related  that  during  one  six  week  period  in 
1966,  three  separate  .homicides  and  a  related 
suicide  m  the  District  of  Columbia  were  at- 
tributable to  persons  released  on  bond  ^ 
Other  statistics  demoi\stratlng  the  .^.erlous- 
ness  of  the  ball-recldlvlsm  problem  were  sug- 
gested by  the  Judicial  Councils  Commit- 
tee to  Study  the  Operation  of  the  Ball  Re- 
form Act  in  the  District  of  Columbia— the 
riart  Conunlttee '-■  Although  this  committee 
found   only   a   nine   percent    recidivism    rate 


during  pretrial  ball  m  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  1967  and  a  rate  of  seven  percent  for 
1968  '  these  rates  were  based  solely  upon  the 
number   of    persons   aituaU-j    xnd-.ticd    for   a 
frtontj    allegedly   committed    while   on    ball  "■ 
The  statistics  fall  to  reflect  many  intangible 
but  relevant  factors  that  affect  the  recidivism 
rate     First,    many    crimes    go    undetected    or 
are  not   brought  to  the  attention  of  the  po- 
lice   autiiorllles  •"    Second,    many    crimes    re- 
main unsolved  and  never  result  In  an  arrest, 
much  less  an  indictment    •  Third,  a  signifi- 
cant  number  of  felonies  arc  'broken  down" 
to  misdemeanors  by  the  prosecution  to  help 
e.ise  Uie  backlog  of  pending  felony  cases  on 
the   court    calendar*'    Pinallv,   In   accordance 
wnth  the  fiimlllar  practice  of  plea  bari^.ilninp. 
quite  often  a  felony  charge  Is  dropped  If  the 
defendant   ple.ids   gvillty   to  a   lesser   offense; 
slmlliU-lv     multiple    charges    are    frequently 
dropped  in  exchange  for  a  guilty  pica  on  one 
count  "  Consequently,  the  recidivism  ngures 
published    by    the   Hart  Commltlee   must    be 
considered    minimal    rales    at    best     Present 
estimates    of    crime    commuted    by    persons 
on  ball  m  the  District  of  Columbia  go  as  high 
as  70  percent,"  and,  as  the  Committee  con- 
cluded,   'Iclnmc  (h.vrged  against  pertons  re- 
leased on  ball  continues  at  a  significant  level 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  '  *' 

Further  analysis  of  the  recldlMsm  problem 
reveals  that  robbery  is  the  most  frequent  of- 
fense for  which  persons  on  ball  are  rein- 
dicted -  and  that  narcotics  offenders  are  the 
most  frequent  perpetrai^irs  of  crime  while  on 
bail  One  report  has  Indicated  that  34  6 
percent  of  ^11  persons  originally  indicted 
for  robbery  In  the  District  of  Cohimbia  be- 
tween July  1,  1966  and  June  30,  1967  were 
reindicted  for  at  least  one  additional  felony 
committed  while  free  on  ball -^  According  to 
another  studv,  70  percent  of  345  persons  who 
had  been  Indicted  In  the  District  of  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  In  1968  for  robbery 
offenses  and  who  later  were  released  on  bond 
were  arrested  at  least  once  more  during  the 
year  for  an  additional  offense  "' 

Other  stiUlstlcal  data,  although  based  on 
studies  o.mducted  before  the  Ball  Reform  Act 
went  Into  effect  reveal  that  persons  who 
commit  additional  crimes  while  on  ball  tend 
to  commit  offenses  of  the  same  type  as  the 
one  originally  charged*"  Also,  a  high  Inci- 
dence of  prior  arrests  and  convictions  exists 
among  defend:\nts  rearrested  while  on  bond 
According  to  the  same  report,  88  percent  of 
those  who  allegedly  committed  offenses  while 
on  ball  had  prior  crlnilnal  records'* 

Coping  uiih  recidivtsm — Pret-enfite 
cf<'fenfton 
Several  proposals  have  been  advanced  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  recidivism  on  ball  ' 
The  most  frequently  advocated  of  these  calls 
fur  amending  the  Ball  Reform  Act  to  allow- 
both  consideration  of  "danger  to  the  com- 
munity "  In  the  setting  of  ball  "'  and  pre- 
ventive detention  ■'  of  thoee  defendants  who 
do  not  qualify  for  release  under  this  new 
criterion  Although  the  objection  is  voiced 
that  a  Judge  Is  unable  to  predict  future  crim- 
inal conduct,  such  objection  seenxs  unten- 
able when  considered  In  context  with  the 
other  difficult  decisions  a  Judge  must  make 
In  setting  ball  The  present  criteria  upon 
which  the  decision  to  set  ball  Is  based  re- 
quire a  Judicial  officer  to  assess  the  likeli- 
hood of  flight  by  an  accused  A  Judge  or 
committing  magistrate  Is  Just  as  competent. 
If  not  better  able,  to  predict  danger  to  the 
community  as  he  Is  to  predict  flight/' 

Also  to  be  considered  is  the  fact  that  the 
security  and  safety  of  witnesses  essential  to 
the  Government's  case  may  be  Imperiled 
If  a  dangerous  defendant  is  released.  The 
prospect  of  having  a  defendant  who  is 
charged  with  the  commission  of  a  serious 
or  violent  crime  returning  to  the  same  neigh- 
borhood where  the  crime  was  committed 
creates  an  Ideal  milieu  for  Intimidation  and 
duress  of  the  victims  and  witnesses  of  the 
original  offense. 
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Contrasted  with  the  broad  support  for  al- 
lowing "danger  to  the  community"  as  an 
element  to  be  considered  In  setting  ball,  the 
proposal  to  preventively  detain  certain  de- 
fendants before  trial  Is  a  source  of  wide- 
spread concern  and  Intense  disagreement. 
Opponents  of  preventive  detention  argue 
that  to  consider  any  factor  other  than  dan- 
ger of  tllght  is  unconstitutional;  that  pre- 
ventive detention  violates  the  presumed  in- 
nocence of  the  defendant:  that  It  is  punish- 
ment before  conviction;  that  It  Is  Impossible 
to  predict  future  criminal  activity;  that  It 
violates  the  defendant's  right  to  due  process 
of  law;  and  that  ball  Is  a  constitutional 
right  afforded  by  Implication  through  the 
eighth  amendment  •  Each  of  these  conten- 
tloiLs,  however.  Is  rebuttable. 

As  already  stated,  a  Judicial  officer  setting 
bond  Is  as  competent  to  determine  whether 
a  defendant  poses  a  danger  to  society  as  he  Is 
to  predict  whether  a  defendant  Is  likely  to 
flee  the  Jurisdiction.  A  defendant's  prior 
cruninal  record,  coupled  with  a  showing  of 
strong  incriminating  evidence  on  the  pend- 
ing charge  affords  sufficient  criteria  from 
winch  a  Judge  can  predict  wiiether  the  ac- 
cused Is  likely  to  commit  an  additional  of- 
fense If  released.'' 

Tlie  claim  that  preventive  detention  of- 
fends the  traditional  presumption  of  inno- 
cence can  be  rebutted  by  recognizing  that 
the  presumption  is  merely  a  procedural  rule 
of  evidence,  operative  only  at  trial."'  It  never 
was  intended  to  require  that  all  defendants 
be  treated  as  if  Innocent  until  found  guilty 
at  trial  A  defendant  can  be  denied  pretrial 
liberty  when  there  Is  a  finding  of  probable 
cause  by  a  Judicial  officer  that  he  committed 
an  offense  and  where  there  are  strong  rea- 
sons lor  temporarily  detaining  him.  This 
determination  in  no  way  Impairs  his  pre- 
sumption of  innocence  at  trial;  nor  should 
it  be  construed  as  a  determination  of  guilt  In 
advance  Rather,  the  defendant  Is  detained 
for  what  he  may  do  In  the  future,  which  is 
necessary  because  of  what  there  is  probable 
cause  to  believe  he  has  done  in  the  past." 

The  proposition  that  pretrial  detention 
amounts  to  pretrial  punishment  is  probably 
the  most  difficult  argument  to  reconcile.  Per- 
haps the  only  realistic  reply  to  such  an  as- 
sertion Is  that  a  utilitarian  approach  Is  a 
necessary  evil  of  our  system  of  Justice  In 
which  Immediate  trials  are  not  possible. 
As  in  other  areas  of  constitutional  law, 
societal  interests  must  be  balanced.  In  this 
case,  society's  interest  in  protecting  itself 
from  the  danger  posed  by  persons  released 
pending  trial  must  be  balanced  against  so- 
ciety's Interest  in  the  freedom  of  its  citizens 
in  the  absence  of  proof  by  trial  of  violations 
of  the  law  Since  the  vast  majority  of  those 
prosecuted  are  ultimately  adjudged  guilty,^ 
and  since  most  defendants  are  released  on 
some  type  of  bail,  the  possibility  of  the  rights 
of  any  one  Individual  being  violated  is 
minimal.  It  al.so  should  be  noted  that  the 
Bail  Reform  Act  expressly  provides  that  a 
defendant  shall  be  given  credit  toward  serv- 
ice of  his  sentence  for  any  time  spent  in 
custody  while  awaiting  trial  for  that  offense." 

Whether  preventive  detention  Infringes 
tipon  the  constitutional  right  of  "due  proc- 
ess" depends  upon  the  facts  of  the  par- 
ticular case  In  question.  The  Judicial  deter- 
mination that  a  defendant  poses  a  danger 
to  the  community,  and  thus  should  be  de- 
tained, must  be  based  on  the  weight  of  the 
evidence,  the  seriousness  of  the  alleged 
crime,  the  defendant's  record,  and  other  In- 
formation pertinent  to  the  particular  case. 
As  long  as  the  ruling  to  detain  Is  not  arbitrary 
and  the  defendant  Is  afforded  a  hearing,  a 
right  to  appeal  the  ruling,  and  a  right  to  a 
speedy  trial,  then  the  fifth  amendment's 
guarantee  of  due  process  has  not  been  vio- 
lated "•'  The  due  process  clause  is  not  an 
absolute   bar   to   governmental   restraint   of 
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Individuals  prior  to  trial  and  final  adjudica- 
tion of  conviction."  So  long  as  the  restraints 
Imposed  on  the  liberty  of  the  accused  are 
reasonable  in  light  of  society's  acknowl- 
edged interest  In  protecting  Its  citizens  and 
preventing  the  commission  of  additional 
crimes,  then  the  requirements  of  due  process 
are  satisfied. 

Finally.  opfKinents  of  preventive  detention 
argue  that  It  violates  a  defendant's  constitu- 
tional right  to  bail.  The  eighth  amendment, 
however,  states  only  that  "|e]xcesslve  ball 
shall  not  be  required;"  It  does  not  establish 
a  right  to  ball."-  The  law  respecting  ball  in 
noncapital  cases  Is  a  statutory  right,  not  a 
constitutional  right.  It  was  established  by 
Congress  In  1789  at  the  same  time  that  the 
eighth  amendment  was  enacted.''  It  is  im- 
portant to  note,  however,  that  at  that  time 
nearly  all  of  the  more  serious  crimes  carried 
the  death  penalty."'  Consequently  the  original 
ball  law,  providing  that  all  crimes  not  pun- 
ishable by  death  should  be  subject  to  bail. 
was  very  narrow  In  Its  applicability.  It  was 
not  until  1882  that  the  number  of  capital 
offenses  In  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
was  substantially  reduced."-'  Yet  when  Con- 
gress, In  response  to  public  sentiment  de- 
manding more  humane  punishment  and 
treatment  of  criminals.'''  reduced  the  penal- 
ties of  many  of  the  most  serious  crimes  from 
death  to  Imprisonment.""  there  was  no  cor- 
responding change  made  In  the  law  with  re- 
spect to  ball.  By  this  action,  however,  Con- 
gress did  not  establish  an  unqualified  right 
to  ball  for  such  offenses;  ^  nor  did  It  fore- 
close Itself  from  subsequently  amending  the 
ball  act  If  It  deemed  such  action  necessary. 
Regardless  of  the  reasons  for  which  Congress 
chose  not  to  alter  the  ball  statute  in  1882. 
It  Is  certainly  free  to  amend  the  statute  to- 
day If  It  should  so  desire. •"■ 

The  arguments  advanced  In  suppon  of 
preventive  detention,  combined  with  the 
splrallng  crime  rate.'"  suggest  that  adoption 
of  some  type  of  discretionary  preventive  de- 
tention Is  necessary;  but  such  a  procedure 
must  be  carefully  circumscribed  In  order  to 
minimize  the  possible  invasion  of  individual 
liberty.  Every  defendant  is  entitled  to  and 
must  be  afforded  the  legal  safeguards  con- 
stituting due  process.  Such  safeguards  should 
Include  the  following: 

1.  Authority  to  detain  without  ball  should 
be  restricted  to  cases  involving  crimes  of 
violence;  "  especially  when  such  offenses 
Involve  the  use  of  a  dangerous  weapon;  "- 
cases  In  which  the  defendant  Is  a  narcotic 
addict:  cases  In  which  the  defendant  Is  ac- 
cused of  committing  a  serious  offense  In- 
volving "moral  turpitude" "  while  released 
pending  trial  on  a  prior  felony  charge:  cases 
in  which  evidence  shows  a  dangerous  psychic 
disturbance  or  psychic  motivation  In  the  de- 
fendant's conduct  {e.g..  sexual  psycopaths): 
or  cases  In  which  the  accused  Is  likely  to  flee 
the  Jurisdiction  If  released. 

2.  A  Judicial  officer's  determination  to  de- 
tain a  defendant  must  be  based  upon  evi- 
dence adduced  at  a  special  hearing  requested 
for  such  purpose  by  the  prosecution.  At  such 
a  hearing,  the  Government  would  have  the 
burden  of  establishing  that  the  defendant  is 
within  the  purview  of  the  statute  and  par- 
ticularly that  his  release  would  endanger 
the  community  or  occasion  likelihood  of 
flight.  Further,  all  testimony  and  evidence 
adduced  at  the  hearing  would  he  inadmis- 
sible at  trial." 

3.  Periods  of  detention  should  be  for  a 
maximum  of  30  days,  after  which.  If  trial  has 
not  begun,  a  defendant  must  be  released  on 
his  own  recognizance.  The  30  day  period  may 
be  extended,  however,  if  the  defendant  con- 
sents or  causes  a  trial  delay  or  upwn  request 
and  a  showing  by  the  Government  of  good 
catise  for  delaying  the  trial.  In  no  event, 
however,  would,  the  Government  be  en- 
titled to  more  than  one  30  day  extension. 
All  defendants  who  are  detained  wrlthout 
bond  would  be  placed   upon  an  exi>edlted 


trial  calendar  to  ensure  that  a  trial  of  the 
case  was  begun  within  the  designated  time 
limit. 

4.  Appeal  to  the  appropriate  appellate 
court  should  be  a  matter  of  right  for  any 
defendant  held  wihout  ball  under  the  pro- 
visions of  such  a  statute  Appellate  review  of 
such  detention  must  be  exercised  and  a  rul- 
ing on  the  matter  rendered  within  48  hours 
after  an  appeal  is  filed.-'  This  right  of  appeal 
should  exist  as  to  both  Initial  and  extended 
detention  orders. 

This  proposal  presupposes  that  an  expe- 
dited trial  would  be  set.  thereby  preventing 
a  defendant  from  being  held  involuntarily 
for  several  months  while  awaiting  trial.  If 
defense  counsel  felt  that  he  had  not  been 
afforded  a  reasonable  time  in  which  to  pre- 
pare the  caje  for  trial,  however,  he  would 
be  entitled  to  a  continuance 

Critics  of  preventive  detention  will  argue 
that  an  up-to-date  court  calendar  would  ob- 
viate the  need  for  preventive  detention.  But 
the  prospect  of  having  speedy  trials  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  Is  not  a  reality  at  pres- 
ent, and  wUl  not  be  so  for  several  years." 
Even  If  dangerous  defendants  could  be  tried 
within  30  or  45  days  after  arrest,  there  will 
stUl  be  certain  ones  who  should  not  be  re- 
leased even  for  that  length  of  time."' 

The  harsh  consequences  occasioned  by  the 
use  of  preventive  detention  are  far  more  pal- 
atable, and  Indeed  preferable  to  the  setting 
of  high  money  bonds  to  reach  the  same  re- 
sult. Whereas  prevenUve  detention  Is  sup- 
portable both  legally  and  morally  on  its  own 
merits,  setting  high  money  bond  for  the 
same  purpose  is  repugnant  to  the  eighth 
amendment's  prohibition  against  excessive 
ball  and  repulsive  to  the  concept  of  "equal 
justice  under  law."  The  law  should  be  above 
such  subterfuge.  If  a  Judicial  officer  feels 
compelled  to  detain  a  dangerous  defendant, 
he  should  not  have  to  conceal  his  purpose 
by  manipulating  the  amount  of  a  money 
ball  beyond  a  defendant's  abiUty  to  pay. 
Bail  during  civil  disorders 

Directly  related  to  the  issue  of  preventive 
detention  is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
Bail  Reform  Act  during  civil  disorders.  The 
fact  that  avowed  opponents  of  pretrial  pre- 
ventive detention  would  allow  detention  of 
certain  persons  arrested  dtiring  the  course 
of  a  riot  evidences  the  support  for  such  a 
proposal."  The  Hart  Committee  expressly 
recommended  that  Judicial  officers  be  given 
■additional  authority  to  deny  release  entirely 
for  persons  charged  with  certain  riot  con- 
nected offenses  for  the  duration  of  an  offi- 
cially declared  emergency."  *  Proponents  of 
such  a  suspension,  however,  are  unable  to 
agree  on  which  offenses  should  be  subject  to 
such  a  measure."*  Additional  disagreement 
has  been  encountered  with  regard  to  the 
types  of  emergencies  that  would  require  sus- 
pension and  the  duration  of  the  suspension 
once  invoked.  Neither  of  these  problems  can 
be  solved  by  application  of  definite  and  per- 
manent criteria.  Rather,  flexible  criteria  are 
needed — criteria  that  are  capable  of  adapting 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  while 
still  affording  the  defendant  adequate  pro- 
cedural safeguards. 

One  possible  solution  would  be  to  limit 
the  length  of  time  that  courts  are  empowered 
to  suspend  the  Ball  Reform  Act.  Detention 
for  24  to  72  hours  would  be  both  practical 
and  realistic  since  most  major  civil  disturb- 
ances are  well  under  control  within  this 
time.'  '  An  added  precaution,  however,  could 
be  built  into  such  legislation  by  a  provision 
allowing  for  additional  detention  if  the  crisis 
persisted.  Furthermore,  because  of  the  in- 
creased dangers  of  mistaken  identity  during  a 
civil  disturbance,  the  arresting  officer's  pres- 
ence should  be  mandatory  at  a  bail  hearing 
if  detention  of  the  offender  is  sought.  Finally, 
as  to  which  offenses  should  be  included  under 
such  a  statute,  it  is  untenable  to  contend 
that  looters  and  individuals  charged  with 
Inciting  to  riot  ''"^  should  be  released  to  en- 
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gage  in  new  not-connected  actl- lUes  Al- 
though It  ha5  been  alleged  that  looters  are 
merely  swept  up  on  the  temptations  of  the 
nu.meiu  '  ami  do  not  const I'vue  a  clanger 
U  released  immediately.  Jvistlflable  concern 
exists  uiat  L.nce  released,  looters  might  re- 
turn to  the  scene  of  the  disorders  and  be 
■  swept  up'  again  A  person  charged  with  in- 
citing to  not  likewise  presents  a  danger  to 
the  community,  and  temporary  detention  of 
such   offenders   Ls  warranted 

Bail  'fform  and  the  naTotic  addict 
Another  significant   problem  arising  from 
the  application  ui  the  Bail  Reform  Act  coa- 
ce-ns  release  oi  a  defendant  who  is  either  a 
nitrcouc  addict  or  user   According  to  Senat^jr 
Joseph  Tyclmg^,  Chairman  uf  the  Senate  Dis- 
I'lct    of   Columbia   Committee,   as   much    as 
three-fourths   of    the   crime   in    the   Nations 
capital  IS  ftttnbutable  to  narcotic  addicts 
As  a  practical  matter,  the  narcoUc  addict  is 
f  ,rced  to  commit  additional  crimes  Ahile  on 
bail  in  order  to  support  his  addiction    Man;, 
addicts  will   admit   to   a  $40  or  «50  per   day 
h.ibit  which  U  supported  entirely  by  stealing. 
Rele.u,e  of  such  a  defendant   almo=>t   a.-oures 
Theft  in  excess  of  several  hundred  dol.ais  por 
week    ConsequenUy.  addicts  are  released  by 
courts  with  the  knowledge  that  they  will  c..u- 
iiaue  to  prev   on  the  innocent   members  of 
s.H:ietv  in  order  to  pay  for  their  addiction   ^ 
The  obvious  approach  would  be  to  demand 
that  the  addict  be  detained  pending  an  ex- 
pedited  trial    Yet   the  concliisiun   that   nar- 
co'ic  addicts  are   usually   rec.diusts  cannot 
be  considered  under  the  present  Bail  Reform 
Act    Ironically    the  tact  that  an  addict  can- 
not usually  leave  his  source  is  relevant   since 
danger  of  dight  is  therefore  minimal    Thus 
thev  are  considered  good  risks  and  the  Ba.l 
Reform  Act   dictates  they   be  released,   not- 
^vithstandmg  the  danger  posed  to  the  com- 
munity   m    terms   of   future   larcenies,   bur- 
glaries'   robberies,  and   tampenng  offenses 

Hence  a  conflict  between  what  is  right  in 
'heory  and  Ahat  is  known  In  practice  con- 
fr-ints  'he  -udicial  officer  setting  bail  To  ad- 
here to  the  terms  explicitly  prescribed  by  the 
Bail  Reform  .Kci  will  work  an  injustice  upon 
the  interests  of  the  community,  yet  refusal 
to  set  reasonable  conditions  of  release  accord- 
ing to  Secti  n  3146  of  th^  Act  seems  mani- 
festly unfair  to  'he  defendant,  regardless  of 
the  collateral  fact  that  he  is  an  addict 

T>^is  dilemma  can  be  solved  by  amending 
the  Bail  Reform  Act  to  permit  discretionary 
preventive  detention  of  narcotic  addlcta. 
Su-h  a  provisi.  n  would  have  to  be  consistent 
with  the  proposals  already  promulgated  for 
dealing  with  recidivism  on  ball  '  Further, 
where  a  defendant-narcotic  addict  would  be 
held  without  bail,  he  could  be  committed  to  a 
hospital  for  treatment  of  his  addiction  dur- 
ing the  pretrial  period    " 

The  problem  with  such  an  amendment 
Is  how  to  ascertain  which  defendants  are 
habitual  drug  u^ers  This  subject  was 
touched  upon  bv  the  Hart  Committees  rec- 
ommendation that  an  appropriate  condition 
of  release  could  be  submission  to  regular 
checks  for  use  of  narcotics  •  That  recom- 
mendation would  work  ideally  for  the  non- 
habitual  user,  but  would  be  ineffective  in 
respect  to  the  defendant  with  a  heroin  hab- 
it. The  addict  with  a  bad  habit  might  of 
necessity  be  forced  to  commit  crime  to  pay 
for  his  addiction,  then  be  unable  to  appear 
for  his  narcotic  check"  m  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  results  would  be  incriminating" 
Consequently,  a  bench  warrant  must  be  is- 
sued, served,  and  the  defendant  made  to  re- 
appear in  court  to  have  his  ball  revoked  ' 
The  net  result  would  be  a  waste  of  time. 
money  and  manpower  all  of  which  was 
predictable  at  the  iniual  ball  hearing 

A  far  more  reasonable  proposal  is  the 
one  advanced  by  Senator  Joseph  Ty dings, 
which  calls  for  administration  of  a  narcot- 
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ics  teet  to  all  defendants  as  a  precondition 
to  their  release  on  ball  '  '  According  to  the 
Tydings  proposal,  individuals  charged  with 
crimes  against  persons  or  property  would 
be  required  to  undergo  urine  tests  to  deter- 
nune  if  they  are  addicted  tu  narcotics  Those 
found  to  be  addicted  would  be  detained  and 
given  immediate  treatment  while  awaiting 
trial  '  Iri  essence,  the  Tydlrigs  proposal 
would  permit  pretrial  detention  of  defend- 
ants who  If  released,  would  of  necessity  be 
forced  to  resort  to  crime  to  support  their 
narcotic  habit  It  would  insure  protection 
of  the  community  and  at  the  same  lime  en- 
able the  addicted  defendant  to  receive  im- 
mediate medical  treatment 

AlthuURh  the  basic  premise  of  the  Tydlngs 
proposal  IS  sound.  In  practical  terms  It  Is  un- 
realistic unless  made  more  restrictive  In 
scope  The  prospect  of  having  urine  samples 
taken  of  most  defendants  who  appear  in 
courla  would  require  a  huge  staff  of  support- 
ing personnel  tu  process  the  specimens  and 
present  ito  findings  t..>  the  court  •  Such  a 
procedure  would  present  problems  of  inad- 
equate facilities,  lack  of  staff,  prohibitive 
cost,  and  the  danger  of  mislabeling  due  to 
ihe  large  number  of  specimens  that  would 
have  to  be  processed  dally  But  even  more 
troublesome  Ls  the  time  which  such  tests 
would  require  At  present,  the  court  and  the 
Ball  Agency  are  hard  prei^ed  to  get  through 
the  calendar  each  d.iy  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  Assignment  Court,  where  conditions  of 
release  are  initially  set.  not  to  be  adjourned 
until  very  late  in  the  afternoon  To  add  the 
variable  of  time-consuming  narcotic  tests 
would  make  the  situation  both  intolerable 
and  unworkable  The  only  feasible  way  these 
t^sts  could  be  administered  would  be  to  de- 
tain defendants  overnight,  thereby  Inundat- 
ing the  Jails  with  individuals  awaiting  test 
results.  Rather  than  making  progress  with 
the  present  backlog  of  cases,  the  net  effect 
of  such  a  procedure  would  be  to  further  slow 
down  the  Judicial  process 

But  by  far  the  most  objectionable  feature 
of  the  Tydlngs  proposal  is  that  It  would  con- 
stitute an  oppressive  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  those  defendants  who  are  not  narcotic 
addicts  Unless  probable  cause  exists  that 
a  defendant  is  an  addict,  subjection  to  a 
urine  test  derogates  a  defendant's  right  to 
due  process  '^ 

A  more  realistic  approach  would  be  to  limit 
the  administration  of  such  tests  to  defend- 
ants who  have  narcotics  histories  or  to  de- 
fendants who  have  exhibited  visible  signs  of 
addiction,  i  e .  needle  marks,  withdrawal 
symptoms,  or  obviously  being  under  the  In- 
auence  of  drugs  Such  a  procedure  would  be 
restrictive  enough  In  scope  to  satisfy  both 
due  process  and  administrative  considera- 
tions, yet  still  be  able  to  render  the  desirable 
results  that  would  emanate  from  such  tests 
If  there  Is  any  substance  whatsoever  to  Sen- 
ator Tydlngs"  estimate  that  narcotic  addicts 
are  responsible  for  nearly  75  percent  of  the 
crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia.""  then 
Implementing  such  a  procedure  would 
greatly  reduce  the  rate  of  recidivism  on  ball. 
Congress  cannot  afford  to  Ignore  these  fac- 
tors If  the  spirallng  crime  rate  Ls  to  be 
abated 

Conditions  of  release  and  their  rnforcement 
Three  years  after  implementation  of  the 
Ball  Reform  .\ct.  administrative  problems 
have  cleariy  emerged,  eg.  enforcement  of 
conditions  of  release  and  failure  of  defend- 
ants to  appear  m  court  when  required  Each 
of  these  problems  must  be  analyzed  m  re- 
spect to  Its  cause,  implications  and  solubility 
The  Ball  Reform  An  fxpreealy  authorizes 
a  wide  range  of  restrictive  conditions  of  re- 
lease which  a  judicial  officer  may  set  In  lieu 
of  or  in  addition  'wo,  the  defendant's  per- 
sonal recognizance  These  conditions  In- 
clude restrictions  on  travel,  association,  resi- 
dence, and  "any  other  conditions  deemed 
reasonably  necessary  to  assure  appearance 
as  required."  ''^'  It   Is  this  broad  authoriza- 


tion for  setting  conditions  of  release  which 
hit.  enabled  Judj^es  to  impose  conditions 
which  are  unrealistic  and  unenforceable.  Al- 
though imaginative  and  innovative  when 
set.  many  conditions  of  release  prove  Im- 
practical and  Impossible  to  enforce."  Unless 
conditions  of  release  can  be  readily  super- 
vised, they  should  not  be  Imposed.  When 
irrelevant  and  unenforceable  conditions  are 
set.  the  defendant  becomes  quickly  aware  of 
the  lack  of  supervision  and  Is  needlessly 
tempted  to  violate  such  conditions.  In  addi- 
tion, a  defendants  violation  of  unenforce- 
able conditions  is  likely  to  precipitate  a 
general  lack  of  respect  for  the  seriousness  of 
his  obligation  to  obey  court  orders. 

Even  If  reasonable  and  enforceable  condl- 
iluiis  of  release  are  set.  they  are  meaningless 
If  there  Is  not  constant  supervision  by  au- 
thorities -  At  present  the  DC  Ball  Agency 
U  unable  to  fully  carry  out  those  functions 
set  out  by  statute  -'  If  the  Ball  Agency  Is 
to  be  "in  fact  the  'bondsman'  for  all  de- 
fendants released  under  the  Ball  Reform  Act. 
It  should  be  given  the  tools  with  which  to 
do  Its  Job  effectively."  ■*  These  tools  are 
money,  trained  personnel,  and  time  to 
properly  prepare  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions Congress  must  realize  that  before  ef- 
fective supervision  and  enforcement  Is  pos- 
sible, the  necessary  commitment  of  resources 
must  be  made 

It  should  be  recognized,  however,  that  an 
efficient  and  expanded  ball  agency  will 
not  by  Itself  achieve  the  desired  results. 
Judges  must  be  willing  to  take  action  against 
defendants  who  violate  conditions  of  release 
Presently,  of  the  21  Judges  on  the  District 
ot  Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions,  only 
one  regularly  holds  heanngs  on  ball  viola- 
tion -^  Most  Judges  set  conditions  but  do 
not  enforce  them  This  Is  particularly  dls- 
concerung  when  considered  m  light  of  Ball 
Agency  records  which  reflects  that  over  50 
perceril  of  all  defendants  released  weekly 
violate  one  or  more  condltlonss  of  their  re- 
lease "  Although  Ball  Agency  statistics  do 
not  differentiate  mere  technical  violations 
from  serious  deviations,  the  fact  remains 
that  fewer  than  ten  percent  of  thoee  who 
violate  conditions  are  ever  called  to  task  by 
anybody  ■" 

Yet  Judicial  concern  for  enforcement  of 
conditions  of  release  will  In  all  likelihood 
conUnue  to  be  lax  until  the  penalty  provi- 
sions of  the  Ball  Reform  Act  ore  expanded 
to  include  violation  of  conditions  of  release. 
At  present,  only  failure  to  appear  In  court  U 
punishable  under  Section  3150  of  the  Act'" 
Prosecution  for  contempt  of  court  Is  avail- 
able. •'  but  Ineffective  as  either  a  sanction  or 
a  deterrent  against  defendants  who  flagrant- 
ly violate  the  terms  of  their  release  If  the 
use  of  conditions  of  release  Is  ever  to  be  ef- 
fective, significant  penalties  must  exist  for 
defendants  who  Ignore  their  obligations. 

Toward  this  end,  the  Ball  Reform  Act 
should  provide  for  revocation  of  ball  m  cases 
where  defendants  violate  their  conditions  of 
release  Furthermore,  threats  against  wit- 
nesses or  Jurors  or  disruptive  conduct  during 
tnal  would  also  Justify  revocation  of  ball  and 
preventive  detention  '"  Revocation  could  be 
authortzed  by  issuance  of  a  court  order  ujKin 
receipt  of  an  afBdavlt  sworn  to  by  an  appro- 
pnate  person,  setting  forth  evidence  of  sub- 
stantial noncompliance  by  the  defendant.'" 
Requiring  a  special  hearing  would  be  too 
time-consuming  and  afford  merely  another 
opportuntly  for  appeal  by  the  defendant. 
Instead,  upon  revocation  of  ball  being  or- 
dered, the  defendswit  would  be  detained 
pending  trial,  with  the  same  guarantee  of 
speedy  trial  offered  him  as  would  be  afforded 
other  defendants  held  without  b«Ul."" 

The  requirement  of  an  affidavit  under  oath 
that  sets  forth  substantial  evidence  of  non- 
compllcance  would  provide  protection  against 
revocation  for  minor  violations  or  occasional 
inadvertence  by  a  defendant  Yet  such  a  pro- 
vision would  be  sufficiently  coercive  In  na- 
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ture  that  defendants  would  adhere  substan- 
tially to  the  condition  of  their  release. 

The  proposal  which  advocates  that  de- 
fendants who  violate  conditions  of  release  be 
ctvarged  with  a  separate  criminal  offense  and 
given  severe  sentences  upon  conviction.  Is 
both  Impractical  and  unrealistic.  The  courts 
are  unable  to  effectively  cope  with  the  crim- 
inal calendar  as  It  exists,  much  less  attempt 
to  enforce  supervision  of  balled  defendants 
through  criminal  prosecutions.  Such  a  pro- 
posal would  constitute  another  hollow  threat, 
whereas  revocation  of  release  coupled  with 
pretrial  detention  Is  realistic,  practical,  and 
amenable  to  effective  enforcement.  When  a 
defendant  knows  that  such  a  severe  sanction 
can  and  will  be  levied  against  him  for  fall- 
ing to  abide  by  the  conditions  Imposed,  com- 
pliance can  be  expected. 

A  second  major  problem  emanating  from 
the  administration  of  the  Ball  Reform  Act 
concerns  the  failure  of  defendants  to  ap- 
pear In  court  when  scheduled.  Although 
existence  of  the  problem  Is  not  disputed.  Its 
seriousness  and  significance  Is  a  matter  of 
controversy  Indicative  of  the  divergent  views 
which  exist  are  the  unexplained  disparities 
among  figures  kept  on  the  number  of  ball 
Jumpers. 

According  to  statistics  furnished  by  the 
DC.  Ball  Agency,  during  the  pverlod  from 
November  1.  1966  to  May  31,  1967,  only  62 
of  the  2,174.  or  2  8  percent  of  the  defendants 
released  on  nonfinanclal  pretrial  b&ll  failed 
to  appear  in  court  when  due.'"  The  Agency 
further  reports  that  during  the  period  June 
1.  1967  to  May  31.  1968,  only  243  of  3,800.  or 
6.3  per  cent  of  defendants  released  on  non- 
financial  pretrial  ball  failed  to  appear  In 
court.'" 

At  variance  with  these  figures  are  those 
contained  in  a  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
General  Sessions  memorandum.'**  The  mem- 
orandum categorically  breaks  down  the  num- 
ber of  attachments  still  outstanding  for  de- 
fendants who  failed  to  appear  In  court  when 
required.  According  to  the  figures  therein, 
during  1967  attachments  were  issued  for 
355  defendants  released  on  personal  recogni- 
zance who  failed  to  appear,  and  In  1968.  at- 
tachments were  Issued  for  641  similar  de- 
fendants."' It  is  important  to  note  that  these 
figures  do  not  include  those  attachments 
Issued  and  successfully  served  on  defaulting 
defendants,  not  those  attachments  issued  but 
subsequently  quashed  upon  the  voluntary 
appearance  by  a  defendant.  Consequently, 
the  number  of  persons  who  actually  defaulted 
while  on  personal  bond  is  probably  consid- 
erably higher  than  the  figures  In  the  memo- 
randum reflect.'"  In  this  regard,  it  Is  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  statistics  enumer- 
ated in  the  memorandvim  refer  only  to  the 
D  C.  Court  of  General  Sessions,  and  are  ex- 
clusive of  attachments  issued  by  the  U.S. 
District  Court."*  Tet  the  Ball  Agency  figures 
reflect  the  combined  total  of  both  courts.*" 
Whether  either  of  these  reports  accurately 
reveals  just  bow  many  persons  have  failed 
to  appear  is  doubtful.  Of  the  two  reports. 
the  figures  in  the  court  memorandum  seem 
to  be  far  more  realistic.  Moreover,  those  fig- 
ures are  consistent  with  the  opinions  of  many 
Judges  who  have  had  actual  experience  with 
the  problem  of  nonappearance.""  Estimates 
as  to  the  number  of  persons  who  default 
on  conditions  of  release  vary  considerably.'* 
but  the  experience  of  several  Informed  in- 
dividuals places  the  figure  at  around  25  pter- 
cent.'*"  In  other  words,  one  out  of  every  four 
defendants  freed  on  nonfinanclal  conditions 
of  release  falls  to  appear  at  trial. 

There  is  a  definite  and  acute  problem  of 
nonappearance  by  defendants.  Although  the 
problem  is  very  real,  it  is  not  insoluble.  Sev- 
eral recommendations  aimed  at  alleviating 
this  problem  were  advanced  by  the  Hart  Com- 
mittee.'*' The  most  meaningful  of  these  pro- 
posals Included:  (1)  giving  high  priority  to 
the  prompt  service  of  warrants  in  default 
cases;  '"  (2)  enactment  of  legislation  to  per- 
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mit  nationwide  service  of  process  against  ball 
jumpers;  '"  (3)  referral  of  unserved  warrants 
to  the  FBI  for  execution;  '"  (4)  Imposition 
by  courts  of  consecutive  rather  than  concur- 
rent sentences  for  convictions  under  Section 
3150  of  the  Act;  »•»  (5)  facilitation  by  the 
courts  of  the  prosecution  of  ball  jumpers  by 
creating  an  Inference  that  the  failure  of  a 
defendant  to  appear  in  court  as  required 
after  appropriate  warning  and  notice  Is  will- 
ful within  the  meaning  of  Section  3150  of  the 
Act.'" 

At  present,  the  criminal  element  Is  well 
aware  that  prosecution  of  ball  jumpers  is 
minimal.  Even  if  convicted,  a  concurrent 
sentence  is  the  norm,  not  the  exception. 
Judges  argue  that  they  cannot  force  the 
prosecution  of  ball  jumpers  since  the  deci- 
sion to  prosecute  lies  solely  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  'United  States  Attorney.  Yet 
limited  prosecutions  under  Section  3150  are 
not  surprising  In  light  of  the  requirement 
that  the  Qovemment  prove  that  a  defendant 
willfully  failed  to  appear. 

Before  a  strong  prosecutive  policy  can  be 
expected  there  must  be  enactment  of  legis- 
lation which  creates  a  rebuttable  presump- 
tion of  willfulness  upon  the  failure  of  a 
defendant  to  appear  In  court.  The  Hart  Com- 
mittee's recommendation  seeks  the  right  re- 
sult, but  through  questionable  means.  It  is 
doubtful  that  courts  have  the  power  to  create 
an  Inference  in  Section  3150  of  the  Act  that 
never  was  intended  by  Congress.'*'  Congress 
made  the  law  without  any  Inference,  and 
Congress  must  rectify  its  lack  of  foresight. 
Judicial  legislation  must  be  avoided,  espe- 
cially in  cases  of  criminal  statutes  where  the 
rule  of  strict  construction  is  applicable. 

In  addition  to  Inclusion  of  the  proposals 
of  the  Hart  Committee,  the  Bail  Reform  Act 
should  be  amended  so  that  revocation  of 
ball  and  preventive  detention  are  permissible 
in  the  case  of  bail  jumpers.  This  would  elim- 
inate the  subterfuge  of  high  monetary  bonds 
being  set  to  achieve  the  same  result.  How- 
ever, in  the  event  that  there  were  extenuating 
circumstances,  a  defendant  might  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  on  the  original  or  amended 
conditions  of  release.  This  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  judicial  discretion.  But  the  important 
factor  is  that  a  judge  would  have  the  power 
to  detain  defaulters. 

CONCLTTSION 

Whether  the  Ball  Reform  Act  has  been 
a  primary  cause  of  the  spirallng  crime  rate 
Is  questionable,  but  that  it  has  been  a  con- 
tributing factor  Is  certain.  Legislative  action 
Is  necessary  to  allow  for  preventive  detention 
of  the  problem  of  recidivism  on  ball  is  to  be 
solved.  Speedy  trials  are  a  desirable  goal, 
but  as  a  practical  matter,  an  up-to-date  court 
calendar  will  not  solve  the  problem.  It  is 
a  well  kno'wn  fact  that  speedy  trials  do  not 
depend  entirely  upon  adequate  court  facili- 
ties. Many  defense  lawyers  Indulge  in  dila- 
tory tactics  and  delay  trials  as  a  matter  of 
course.  This  Is  particularly  true  where  a  de- 
fendant Is  on  ball.  Rather  than  being  de- 
sirous of  a  speedy  trial.  It  is  often  to  a 
defendant's  benefit  to  stall  as  long  as  pos- 
sible.'**  Further,  even  if  speedy  trials  be- 
came a  reality,  there  would  still  exist  cer- 
tain types  of  defendants  who  pose  such  grave 
danger  to  the  safety  of  the  community  that 
they  shotild  not  be  released  for  even  a 
minimal  period  of  time.  The  Bail  Reform 
Act  must  be  amended  to  provide  for  pre- 
trial preventive  detention  of  certain  ob- 
viously dangerous  offenders,  including  nar- 
cotic addicts  and  certain  categories  of  de- 
fendants during  periods  of  riot  or  civil 
disturbance. 

Moreover,  the  Act  must  be  amended  to 
allow  for  effective  administration  and  mean- 
ingful enforcement  of  conditions  of  release. 
Along  with  stringent  supervision  of  defend- 
ants on  conditions  of  release,  if  there  is 
expeditious  apprehension  and  prosecution 
of  ball  jumpers  coupled  with  the  imposition 


of  severe  sentences,  then  renewed  respect 
for  the  provisions  of  the  Bail  Reform  Act 
can  be  anticipated. 

FOOTNOTXS 

•Assistant  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
District  of  Columbia:  A.B.,  American  Univer- 
sity, 1966;  JJ3.,  with  honors,  George  Wash- 
ington University,  1969;  Lecturer  at  George- 
to'wn  University  Law  Center;  Former  law 
clerk  to  Edward  A.  Beard,  Judge,  D.C.  Court 
of  General  Sessions;  Member,  Virginia  and 
District  of  Columbia  Bars.  The  views  ex- 
pressed in  this  article  and  the  proposals 
made  are  those  of  the  author  and  not  neces- 
sarily those  of  the  United  States  Attorney's 
Office. 

'  18  U.S.C.  S:  3146-52  (Supp.  IV,  1969). 
'Traditionally,  ball  has  been  conditioned 
on  "the  financial  ability  of  the  defendant." 
Fed.  R.  Cmm.  P.  46(c).  See  generally  Mc- 
Carthy &  Wahl,  The  District  of  Columbia  Bail 
Project:  An  Illustration  of  Experimentation 
and  a  Brief  for  Change,  53  Geo.  L.J.  675 
(1965);  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  on 
Bail  and  Indigency,  1966  U.  Iix.  L.P.  1  [here- 
inafter cited  as  Bail  &  Indigency] . 
» 18  U.S.C.  8  3146(a)  (Supp.  IV,  1969) . 
'  The  passage  of  the  Ball  Reform  Act  has 
had  a  liberalizing  impact  on  the  states.  Since 
1966,  several  states  have  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple of  release  on  personal  recognizance.  See 
e.g..  Conn.  Gzn.  Stat.  Ann.  §  54-63c  (1968); 
Pa.  R.  Cbim.  p.  4001—14. 

'In  the  District  of  Columbia,  cases  in- 
volving crimes  against  the  person  constitute 
over  half  of  the  criminal  caseload.  By  con- 
trast, the  Incidence  of  these  crimes  In  the 
other  circuits  Is  only  about  eight  percent. 
Vinson,  Preface  to  Note,  The  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit:  1967-1968  Term,  57  Geo.  L.J.  308,  311 
(1968). 
•18  U.S.C.  S3231  (1964). 
^  Id.  See  Arnsteln  v.  United  States,  296  F. 
946  (D.C.  Clr.),  cert,  denied,  264  U.S.  695 
(1924). 

»D.C.  Code  {  11-521  (1967).  The  District  of 
Columbia  Code  functions  as  both  a  munici- 
pal code  and  state-type  statute  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

•D.C.  Code  5  11-963 (c)  (1967). 
"Hearings  on  Amendments  to  the  Bail 
Reform  Act  of  1966  Before  the  Subcomm.  on 
Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Senate  Comm. 
on  the  Judiciary,  91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  32 
(1969)  (Statement  of  Chief  Judge  Harold  H. 
Greene)  (hereinafter  cited  as  Amendment 
Hearings]. 

"  Cosimon  misconceptions  Include  notions 
that:  ball  Is  a  constitutional  right:  that  pre- 
ventive detention  violates  an  accused's  right 
to  be  presumed  Innocent  until  proven  guilty; 
and.  that  preventive  detention  is  per  se  un- 
constitutional. 

""ITlhe  modern  practice  of  requiring  a 
ball  bond  or  the  deposit  of  a  sum  of  money 
subject  to  forfeiture  serves  as  additional  as- 
surance of  the  presence  of  an  accused."  Stack 
V.  Boyle,  342  U.S.  1,  6  (1951);  occord.  Forest 
V.  United  States,  203  F.  2d  83  (8th  Clr.  1953). 
There  is  a  distinction  to  be  drawn  between 
the  words  "bair'  and  "bond"  as  used  In  this 
context.  When  a  defendant  is  admitted  to 
ball,  his  reappearance  is  secured  by  any  num- 
ber of  conditions  which  are  within  the 
judge's  discretion  to  impose,  including  the 
defendant's  personal  recognizance,  a  periodic 
check  with  a  court  officer,  work  release,  or 
the  posting  of  a  sum  of  money.  Bond,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  more  narrow,  referring  only  to 
the  posting  of  money  to  secure  the  defend- 
ant's appearance. 

"18  U.S.C  5  3041  (1964). 
'*  Statutory  authority  for  personal  recog- 
nizance was  available  only  by  implication.  See 
18  U.S.C.  S  3731  (1964) .  But  Mr.  Justice  Doug- 
las provided  judicial  authority  by  holding 
that,  in  proper  cases,  no  security  Is  required 
for  release  of  a  defendant  on  his  own  recog- 
nizance where  there  Ls  no  substantial  risk 
that  the  defendant  'will  not  comply  with  the 
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coiidUlons  of  his  re'.ea^se  To  denv  an  mcllgerit 
defendant  relesi^e  merely  because  he  lacks 
sufficient  property  to  pledge  for  his  freedom 
is  a  denial  of  his  constitutional  right  of 
equal  protection  Bandy  v  United  S^tes, 
81  S  Ct  197  (Douglas.  Circuit  Justice  1960). 
<;.'e  a.'.'o  Attornev  General's  Comm  on  Pov- 
erv  .v.-  -he  Administration  of  Federal  Crimi- 
nal J  uMice  Rep  58  (19631  [hereinafter  cited 
as  Attv  Gen  Rep..  Erv.n  The  legylatue 
Role  m  Soil  Reform  35  Geo  Wash  L  Rev. 
429.  433  <  19671.  McCarthy  &  Wahl,  supra 
note  2  at  681-703 

■■'The  rate  of  pretrial  releases  on  persona, 
recognizance  in  federal  courts  prior  to  March 
1963  averaged  onlv  abcit  six  percent  Att  y 
Gen  Rep  58  See  also  Ervln  ?upra  note  14 
at  430-38  „  ,, 

■' S'>e  DC  Ball  Project.  Final  Report  Ball 
Reform  in  the  Nations  Capital  3  il966i 
(hereinafter  cited  as  D  C    Bail  Project  | 

■■-  See  Ares  &  Sturtz.  Ba^l  and  the  Indigent 
Accused.  8  Crime  &  Delinquency  12  (1962): 
Bail  &  Ind'.gency  pcfim 

^  See  R  Croldfarb.  Ransom — A  Critique  or 
the  American  Ball  System  32  (19651  (here- 
inafter cited  as  Goldfarb  ' 

:»For  a  discussion  of  the  constitutional 
right  to  bail  see  notes  82^9  tn/ra  and 
accompanvlng  text 

»  C  S  Const  amend  VIII 
"BtacXv  Boyle.  342  U  S   1.  5  (19511 

3  US.  Const  amend  XIV  Though  the 
fourteenth  amendment  only  protects  against 
state  action,  similar  protection  Is  afforded 
apunst  federal  action  through  the  fifth 
amendment's  due  pr<K:ess  clatise  which  has 
been  held  to  protect  against  arbitrary  and 
inrtdlous  dlscrlmanaUon  Shapiro  v  Thomp- 
son 394  US  618  (19691:  Schneider  v  Rusk. 
377  US  163  (1964i:  BolUng  v  Sharpe.  347 
U  S  497  I  1954  i 

•  See  Goldfarb  32 

a  Atty  Gen  Rep  58  ,  ^   .,     , 

■■•  Comm  on  the  Administration  of  Ball  or 
the  Junior  Bar  Section  of  the  Bar  Ass^n  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Report  The  Ball 
S\-stem  of  the  District  of  Columbia  5  (1963> 
I  hereinafter    cited    as    Junior    Bar    Section 

r  See  McCarthy  &  Wahl.  supra,  note  2  at 

686-93 

:«  Junior  Bar  Section  Rep  5;  see  President  s 
Commn  on  Crime  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
Rep  523  (19661  [hereinafter  cited  as  D  C. 
Crime  Comm  n  Rep  1 

■■'  The  typical  Jail  is  dirty  and  overcrowded. 
The  food'  Is  deplorable  Supervision  Is 
scant  The  typical  Jail  has  UtUe  to  in- 

spire the  prisoner  and  much  to  demoralize 
him  -The  result  Is  that  he  rn'ost  spend  his 
time  there  vegetating  and  degenerating  And 
worse  •  Hearings  on  Federal  Ba:l  Procedures 
Before  the  Subcomm  on  Constitutional 
Rights  of  the  Senate  Comm  on  the  Judiciary. 
88th  Cong  3d  Sees  46  il964i  .statement  of 
James  V  Bennett.  DUector  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Prlsoiu  i 

'  Hearings  Before  the  Subcomm  on  Jute- 
ni;.-  Delinqueru-u  ot  the  Senate  Comm  on  the 
Judiciary.  91st  Cong  ,  1st  Sess    (1969'. 

^  See  Goldfarb  102    See  grncally  DC    Ball 
Project   11-18:   Bail  i-   Indigency,  pasr.m. 
'  -  SfeGoldlarb  102 

»  The  judges  are  aware  of  the  odious  power 
the  bondsman  has  concerning  who  remains 
in  Jail  and  who  goes  free  -The  effect  of  such 
a  svstem  Is  that  the  professional  bondsmen 
hold  tne  kevs  to  the  Jail  In  their  pockets. 
They  determine  for  whom  they  will  act  as 
surety— ■viho  in  their  Judgment  Is  a  good 
risk  The  bad  risks,  in  the  bondsmen's  judg- 
ment, and  the  ones  who  are  unable  to  pay 
the  ixmdsmens  fees,  remain  in  Jail  The 
court  and  the  commissioner  are  relegated  to 
the  relatively  unimportant  chore  of  nxlng 
the  amount  o'f  ball  •  P^^nnell  v  mi'ed  States 
320  F2d  698.  669  (DC  Clr  1963.  (Wright. 
J  .  concurring ) . 

••  As  a  practical   matter,  many   bondsmen 
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refuse  to  write  bonds  for  small  amounts 
which  yield  onlv  a  minimal  fee  Con- 
sequently a  defendant  might  find  th.it  u 
bondsmim  Is  far  more  willing  to  write  a 
higher  bond  than  ,i  lower  one.  and  the  in- 
digent defendant  accused  of  committing  a 
minor  offense  for  which  a  sm.Ul  money  bond 
U  set  is  perhaps  more  likely  to  remain  in- 
carcerated than  a  defendant  charged  with  a 
serious  offense  for  which  a  higher  bond  is 
set   See  D  C   Ball  Project  1 1-12 

Although  the  courts  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  been  given  wide  discretion  to 
regula'e  professional  bondsmen,  DC  toae 
«  23-608  (1967).  thev  have  not  required  that 
bondsmen  write  bonds  in  all  amounts  S.v- 
DC   Ct   Gen  Sess    ^Crtm  i  R  5:  D  C  Ct  C^n. 

^"l8    use.  73142    (1964(:    sec    Goldfarb 

"These  powers  rest  on  the  premise  that 
the  principal  is  in  the  custody  of  his  sureties, 
ind  thit  the  orlgln.il  Imprisonment  has  not 
been  discontinued.  Therefore,  the  bondsman 
may  seize  his  principal  at  any  time,  imprison 
him  at  will,  have  him  reincarcerated,  pursue 
him  across  state  lines  and  break  into  his 
hr.use    -The  seizure  Is  not  made  by  ni-w 

process  None  Is  needed  It  Is  likened  to  the 
rearrest  bv  the  sheriff  of  an  escaping  pris- 
oner ■  Taylor  v  Talntor.  83  U  S  (16  Wall  ) 
366,  371    11872  I 

'  Goldfarb  115-18. 
>-18USC    5  3142   iSupp    IV.  19691. 
»Goldf.arb  115-18 

-See  112  Cong.  Rec.  12488-505  (1966), 
..  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  ch  XX.  5  33.  1  Stat. 
73    91     see   Wald  &  Freed.   The  Bail  Reform 
Act    of    1966:    A    Practitioner' a    Primer,    52 
AB  A  J    940   (  1966) 

•MB  use    5  3146(a)    (Supp   IV.  1969) .  The 
committing  magistrate  may  require  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  secured  appearance  bond  or  a 
•ball  bond  with  sufBclent  solvent  sureUes.  or 
the  deposit  of  cash  in  lieu  thereof  .  .  .  ."  18 
use    ;5  3146)ai(3).  (4)    (Supp   IV.  1969) 
•»18  use    5  3146(b)    (Supp    rV,  1969). 
"Wald   &   Freed,   supra   note   41    at  941 
-18  use.  I  3146(d)    (Supp.  IV.  1969). 
"Id. 

'Id.  5  3147(b). 

«  This  section  provides  that  a  defendant 
who  willfully  falls  to  appear  In  court  shall 
incur  a  forfeiture  of  any  security  which  was 
given  for  his  release,  and  be  subject  to  a 
fine  of  $5,000  or  five  years'  Imprisonment,  or 
both  If  he  had  been  released  In  connection 
with  a  felony  charge,  or  be  subject  to  a  fine 
of  »l  000  or  one  year  imprisonment,  or  both. 
If  his  release  had  been  In  connection  with 
a  misdemeanor.   18  U  S  C.   5  3150    (Supp.  IV. 

1969). 

•'Chronic  manpower  shortages  have  pre- 
cluded full  implementation  of  service  of  war- 
ranus  bv  the  United  States  Marshal  The  FBI 
Is  relucwnt  to  serve  warrants  for  ball  Jump- 
ing because  of  other  work  pressures  Report 
of  the  Judicial  Council  Comm  to  Study  the 
Operation  of  the  Ball  Reform  Act  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  11  (1969)  (The  Judicial 
Council  Issued  Its  InlUal  report  In  1968.  but 
has  continued  to  oversee  the  implementation 
of  I's  recommendations  The  1969  report  is 
Its  progress  report)  (Hereinafter  cited  as 
Hart  Comm   Rep   1969  [ 

•--Among  the  more  commonly  used  excuses 
are  confusion  of  dates,  lack  of  notice  to  ap- 
pear illness  death  In  the  family,  and  Inabil- 
ity to  pay  for  transportation  back  to  the 
Jurisdiction 

•-    18  use    5  3148   (Supp    rV.  1969) 

"Sec  HR  Rep  No  1541.  89th  Cong  2d 
Sese  6  i  1966). 

'DC   Crime  Cunimn  Rep   513 

-Han  Comm   Rep    1969  at  18  26. 

»ld  at  19 

"  These  statistics  could  be  misleading  be- 
cause they  exclude  incidents  nort  leading  to 
indictment  and  include  cases  which  resulted 
in  acquittal  and  reversal    Id.  at  19-20. 


"FBI.   Uniform   cnme  Reports:    Crime  m 
the  United  States— 1968  at  4. 
"See  td  at  30-32 
"  DC  Crime  Comm'n  Rep  233 
••  M  at  234. 

"-  Hart  Comm   Rep    196'J  at  18 
"Id. 

•  Add^'ess  by  Will  Wilson.  Assistant  United 
States  Attorney  General.  American  Bar  asso^ 
claUon  Annual  Meeting.  Aug.  12.  1969.  For  a 
study  of  the  relationship  between  drug  abuse 
and  crime,  see  D  C   Crime  Comm  n  Rep   562- 

'^m  Amendment   Hcanngs  76    (statement   of 
Senator  Joseph  Tydlngsl 

•'  Hart  Comm   Rep.  1969  at  24-25. 

-DC  Crime  Comm'n  Rep  518  Further- 
more, more  than  80  percent  of  the  cmnes 
committed  while  on  ball  were  as  or  more 
serious  than  the  original  offense.  Id. 

«  Id  These  stausilcs  are  further  supported 
bv  the  Hart  Committee  which  revealed  that 
57  8  percent  of  ball  offenders  (persons  <n- 
d.ct«[  while  on  ball  pending  disposition  of 
a  prior  felony  case)  had  one  or  more  prior 
felony  convlcuons  within  the  preceding  ten 
years  Hart  Comm  Rep   1969  at  25. 

-Evidence  of  the  Increasing  concern  mer 
recidivism  are  these  bills,  all  Introduced  dur- 
ing the  first  session  of  the  n'"^^y-ji"^,<^"- 
CTess  S  288  (additional  standard  for  ball 
of  danger  to  others  or  to  the  community) :  S. 
°89  ,  Allowing  denial  of  ball  to  persons 
charged  with  crimes  of  violence  and  who  have 
been  previously  convicted  of  a  crime  of  vio- 
lence)    S    546  (detention  of  persons  charged 

with  a  felony,.  S  547  "le^*"''°J^  °%"P"^ 
defendants  and  anyone  convicted).  S.  2600 
(consideration  of  danger  to  U^e  community 
and  providing  for  pretrial  detention  of  dan- 
gerous person.):  HR.  323  (pretrial  deten- 
tion of  persons  determined  to  be  a  danger  to 
the  community):  HR.  325  (Investigative  de- 
tention and  search  of  suspects);  HR.  335 
.standard  of  danger  to  community l.ITR 
1033  (Standard  of  danger  to  community) 
H  R  2781  (pretrial  detention  based  on  addi- 
tional Standard  of  danger  to  community)^ 

"  This  proposal  has  met  only  minimal  op- 
position It  has  been  supported  by  the  Hart 
Committee,  the  DC.  Crime  Commission,  and 
by  all  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions.  Amendment  Hearings  33  (state- 
ment of  Chief  Judge  Harold  H  Greene )^34- 
35  (the  Hart  Committee) .  607  (the  D.C.  Crime 
Commission). 

"It  is  important  to  recognize  that  tne 
terms  "preventive  detention"  and  "pretrial 
detention"  are  not  synonymous  Preventive 
detention  Is  detention  for  the  purposes  of 
preventing  flight.  Insuring  the  safety  of  wit- 
nesses, or  protecting  the  public  from  addi- 
tional crimes  by  the  accused.  Pretrial  deten- 
tion is  detention  before  trial  solely  because 
the  individual  has  been  charged  with  a  crime. 
See  American  Bar  Association  Project  on 
Minimum  Standards  for  Criminal  Justice 
Standards  Relating  to  Pretrial  Release  83 
(1968). 

"  Danger  to  the  community  Is  not  a  novel 
criterion   in   determining  whether   a   release 
should  be  allowed  The  Ball  Reform  Act  Itself 
permits  such  a  factor  to  be  considered  when 
deciding  If  release  should  be  granted  pending 
appeal    See  text  accompanying  note  52  supra. 
Danger  to  the  community  Is  also  a  common 
criterion  for  release  from  a  mental  Institu- 
tion in  which  one  has  been  involuntarily  con- 
fined. See.  e.g..  D  C.  Code  5  21-546  ( 1967 ) 
-»  See  DC   Crime  Comm'n  Rep   520-24 
^  Ukellhood  of  recidivism  can  be  estimated 
by   considering   many   of    the   same    factors 
which  are  considered  to  predict  night   In  ad- 
dition,   the    underlying    causes    of    certain 
crimes,  when  shown  by  competent  evidence 
to  exist  in  the  accused,  can  result  In  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy  In  these  predictions.  For 
example   It  has  been  shown  that  narcotic  ad- 
diction leads  to  the  commission  of  crime  to 
support  the  habit.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
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bered  that  the  prediction  of  flight  Is  hardly 
an  exact  science. 

••Note,  Preventive  Detention  Before  Trial. 
79  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1489,  1501  (1966).  But  see 
D.C.  Crime  Comm'n  Rep.  520. 

~  Amendment  Hearings  399-400  (statement 
of  Judge  James  A.  Belson ) . 

"•  The  overall  felony  conviction  rate  by  plea 
or  trial  Is  consistently  over  75  percent.  D.C. 
Crime  Comm'n  Rep.  240. 

™  18  use.  5  3568  (Supp.  IV.  1969). 

"See  Note.  Preventive  Detention  Before 
Trial,  supra  note  76  at  1500-05. 

«'  "|T|he  fact  that  a  liberty  cannot  be  In- 
hibited without  due  process  of  law  does  not 
mean  that  It  can  under  no  circumstances  be 
inhibited. 

"The  requirements  of  due  process  are  a 
function  not  only  of  the  extent  of  the  govern- 
mental restriction  Imposed,  but  also  of  the 
extent  of  the  necessity  for  the  restriction." 
Zemel  v.  Rusk.  381  U.S.  1,  14  (1965). 

"See  H  R.  Rep.  No.  1541.  89th  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.  8  (1966)  :  "Thus,  there  Is  no  speclflcally 
granted  right  to  ball."  Also,  the  eighth 
amendment  prohibition  against  excessive  ball 
has  been  Judicially  construed  as  not  estab- 
lishing, per  se,  a  right  to  ball.  Mastrlan  v. 
Redman.  326  F.2d  708.  710-11  (8th  Clr.), 
c^rf.  denied,  376  U.S.  965  (1964).  See  Note, 
Preventive  Detention  Before  Trial,  supra  note 
76  at  1498. 

"»  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  ch.  XX,  $  33,  1 
Stat.  91. 

<*  See  Crimes  Act  of  1791,  ch.  IX,  1  Stat. 
112. 

»Act  of  July  1,  1882.  ch.  268.  §  7.  22  Stat. 
127. 

»  See  G.  Williams.  Salmond  on  Jurispru- 
dence 115-24  (11th  ed.  1957);  Note  Preven- 
tive Detention  Before  Trial,  supra  note  76. 
at  1500. 

»■  Act  of  July  1.  1882,  ch.  258,  5  7,  22  Stat. 
127. 

''See  Allen  v.  United  States.  386  F.2d  634 
(D.C.  Clr.  1967);  Note.  Preventive  Detention, 
36  Geo.  Wash.  L.  Rev.  178,  182  (1967).  See 
also  Stack  v.  Boyle.  342  U.S.  1.  4-6  (1951); 
Ervln.  The  Legislative  Role  in  Bail  Reform. 
35  Geo.  Wash.  L.  Rev.  429,  433   (1967). 

■»  See  Note.  Preventive  Detention  Be/ore 
Trial,  supra  note  76  at  1499.  1501-03.  See 
also  Carlson  v.  Landon.  342  U.S.  524  (1952). 
"The  ball  clause  was  lifted  with  sUght 
changes  from  the  English  Bill  of  Rights  Act. 
In  England  that  clause  has  never  been 
thought  to  accord  a  right  to  ball  In  all 
cases.  .  .  .  The  Eighth  Amendment  has  not 
prevented  Congress  from  defining  the  classes 
of  cases  in  which  ball  shall  be  allowed  In 
this  country.  .  .  .  Indeed,  the  very  language 
of  the  Amendment  falls  to  say  all  arrests 
must  be  bailable."  Id.  at  545-46. 

''See  FBI.  Uniform  Crime  Reports:  Crime 
In  the  United  States — 1967  2.  3  where  statis- 
tical data  reveals  that  from  1960-67  there 
was  an  89  percent  Increase  in  the  number 
of  criminal  offenses:  that  while  the  popula- 
tion Increased  10  percent,  the  crime  rate 
(number  of  offenses  per  100.000  population) 
Increased  71  percent.  According  to  the  Uni- 
form Crime  Reports  (1968  Preliminary  An- 
nual Release) ,  during  calendar  year  1968 
crime  increased  nationally  17  percent  over 
1967  with  violent  crimes  rising  19  percent 
and  robbery  29  percent.  Also,  the  Uniform 
Crime  Report  for  Jan-Mar.  1969  shows  a  10 
percent,  nation-wide  Increase  In  crime  over 
the  same  peri(Xl  in  1968,  with  robbery  rising 
22  percent. 

Statistics  for  Washington,  D.C.  reveal  a 
sharp  Increase  In  crime,  with  an  Increase 
m  robbery  offenses  from  5.759  In  1967  to 
8,622  In  1968,  and  for  the  period  Jan-Mar. 
robberies  have  Increased  from  1.777  In  1968 
to  2.788  In  1969. 

"'DC.  Code  5  22-3201,  as  amended,  (Supp. 
II,  1969):  ••'Crime  of  violence'  .  .  .  means 
any  of  the  following  crtmes.  or  an  attempt 
to  commit  any  of  the  same,  namely:  Mtir- 
der,    manslaughter,    rape,    mayhem,    mall- 


clovisly  disfiguring  another,  abduction,  kid- 
napping, burglary,  robbery,  housebreaking, 
larceny,  any  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  com- 
mit rape,  or  robbery,  assault  with  a  danger- 
ous weapon,  or  assault  with  Intent  to  com- 
mit any  offense  punishable  by  Imprisonment 
In  the  penitentiary." 

■0  A  dangerous  weapon  Is  one  likely  to  pro- 
duce death  or  great  bodily  injury.  Scott  v. 
United  States,  243  A.2d  54  (D.C.  Ct.  App. 
1968).  More  speclflcally,  any  instrument  de- 
signed or  used  for  offense  becomes  a  danger- 
ous weapon.  Tatum  v.  United  States,  110 
P.2d  655  (D.C.  Clr.  1940);  accord.  Patten  v. 
United  States,  42  App.  D.C.  239  (1914). 

"Whether  an  offense  Is  one  of  "moral 
turpitude"  would  be  a  question  within  Judi- 
cial discretion.  Generally,  however,  crimes 
malum  In  se  would  be  Included  whereas  of- 
fenses maliun  prohibitum  would  not. 

"Procedurally,  It  would  be  no  problem  to 
hold  such  bearings  on  the  same  day  on 
which  a  defendant  Is  arraigned  or  appears 
for  presentment  on  a  felony  charge.  The 
Government  would  be  required  to  give  the 
court  and  defense  counsel  notice  of  its  in- 
tention to  request  that  a  defender t  be  de- 
tained without  bond,  and  a  hearing  set  for 
the  same  afternoon.  All  such  hearings  would 
be  before  one  Judge  specially  assigned  to 
handle  these  proceedings,  thereby  minimiz- 
ing any  adverse  effects  that  such  hearings 
might  have  on  the  backlog  of  pending  cases. 
As  to  the  Inadmissibility  of  the  proceedings 
at  trial  c/.  Simmons  v.  United  States.  390 
U.S. 377  (1968). 

"The  appellate  court  would  summarily  re- 
view the  detention  order  to  determine  if 
there  was  abuse  of  judicial  discretion  or  if 
the  defendant  did  not  come  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  statute.  Upon  such  a  finding  by 
the  appellate  court  an  order  would  be  issued 
directing  the  lower  court  to  immediately  set 
a  financial  bond  or  other  conditions  of 
release. 

«Hart  Comm.  Rep.  1969  at  29,  33;  see  Pres- 
ident's Ooonm'n  on  Law  Enforcement  and  the 
Admlnlstratlan  of  Justice,  Report — The  Chal- 
lenge of  Crime  In  a  Free  Society  154-56 
(1967)  (delay  prevalent  In  courts  across  the 
nation) . 

"n  See  Hart  Comm.  Rep.  1969  at  33  (reddl- 
Tlsts,  narcotic  addicts,  and  those  charged  with 
crimes  posing  danger  to  the  community  dur- 
ing riots  should  not  be  released) . 

"See  generally  Amendment  Hearings  39&- 
99   (statement  of  Edward  L.  Barrett,  Jr.) . 

"  Hart  Comm.  Rep.  1988  at  30. 

i»  Within  the  Hart  Committee  alone  there 
have  been  three  separate  formulations  of  of- 
fenses which  would  warrant  suspension  of 
ball:  (1)  arson,  possession  or  use  of  firearms, 
and  poesesslon  of  explosives;  (2)  Inciting  to 
riot,  burglary,  and  assault  with  a  dangerous 
weapon:  and  (3)  anyone  who  would  pose  "a 
grave  danger  to  the  community"  If  released. 
Hart  Comm.  Rep.  1968  at  29,  30.  See  also  Hart 
Ca(mm.  Rep.  1969  at  32. 

1°!  National  Advisory  Oomm'n  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders, Report  359-407  (1968) .  Although  sev- 
eral of  the  disorders,  notably  Detroit  and 
Newark,  have  lasted  longer  than  three  days, 
the  Kerner  Commission  Report  Indicated  that 
a  person  arrested  at  the  first  p>eak  of  the 
disorder  and  detained  for  72  hours  would  be 
released  after  some  order  had  been  restored 
to  the  riot  area.  Id. 

i"D.C.  Code  S  22-1122   (Supp.  n.  1969). 

^"Amendment  Hearings  143  (statement  of 
Patricia  M.  Wald) . 

>*«Oflk5e  ot  Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs, 
Press  Release  (MUcb  2, 1969) . 

»»  Amendment  Hearings  220  (statement  of 
Judge  Tim  Murphy). 

^<"  See  37-39  supra. 

i(«Hart  Comm.  Rep.  1969  at  5-6.  There  Is 
some  question  whether  such  a  proposal 
would  violate  the  defendant's  fifth  amend- 
ment right  not  to  be  "compelled  ...  to  be 
a  witness  against  himself"  or  If  It  would  be 


considered  only  nontestlmonial  evidence.  See 
Schmerber  1.  California,  384  U.S.  757,  760-61 
(1966). 

i»ThlB  might  avoid  the  problem  that 
punishment  (detention)  for  addiction  alone 
is  violative  of  the  eighth  amendment's  re- 
striction against  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment. See  Robinson  v.  California,  370  U^S. 
660  (1962). 

"1  Hart  Comm.  Rep.  1969  at  5-6.  See  also 
Amendment  Hearings  122  (statement  of 
Judge  Charles  W.  Halleck). 

i"See  Hart  Comm.  Rep.  1969  at  11. 

^^  Statement  of  Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs, 
news  conference,  Washington,  D.C,  Feb.  11, 
1969. 

'"Press  Release,  supra  note  104  at  2. 

"*  See  generally  Uniform  Crime  Rep.,  supra 
note  58  at  89;  Amendment  Hearings  692-93. 

"■  See  Schmerber  v.  California.  384  US. 
757,  767-71  (1966)  (need  for  probable  cause 
that  defendant  is  intoxicated) ;  cf.  Breit- 
haupt  V.  Abram,  352  VS.  432  (1957)  (state 
statutes  allowing  invasion  of  the  body  re- 
quire probable  cause);  Rochln  v.  California, 
342  U.S.  165  (1952)  (Invasion  of  the  body's 
integrity  without  probable  cause  shocks  the 
conscience) . 

"'  See  note  104,  rupra  and  accompanying 
text. 

"^18  U-S.C.  :  3146(a)    (Supp.  IV,  1969). 

"'Id.  5  3146(a)  (6). 

>"*  Examples  of  such  conditions  are  ( 1 ) 
requiring  defendants  to  be  home  by  a  speci- 
fied tUne,  (2)  prohibiting  a  defendant  from 
going  west  of  a  certain  street  or  into  a  cer- 
tain neighborhood,  (3)  admonishing  a  nar- 
cotic addict  to  stop  using  narcotics,  and  (4) 
prohibiting  a  defendant  from  .eavlng  the 
Jurisdiction.  See  Amendment  Hearings  102. 
Such  conditions  require  many  more  ball 
agency  and  law  enforcement  officers  than  the 
District  now  has  because  of  the  constant  su- 
I>ervislon  and  coordination  which  each  of 
these  conditions  requires.  See  D.C.  Crime 
Comm'n  Rep.  225-27.  407-09.  414-16.  See  also 
Ball  v.  United  States,  402  P.2d  206  (D.C.  Clr. 
1968)  (the  defendant  has  since  fled  the  Juris- 
diction and  never  been  tried ) . 

^^  Am.endment  Hearings  33  (statement  of 
Chief  Judge  Harold  H.  Greene)  :  "Release 
conditions  are  only  as  effective  as  the  ability 
to  enforce  them.  .  .  .  [BJecause  no  agency  .  .  . 
has  ever  had  the  capability  of  enforcing  con- 
ditions, .  .  .  many  Judges  have  felt  it  to  be 
an  exercise  In  futility  to  imjjose  strict  re- 
quirements or  conditions. .  .  .  [IJt  is  essential 
that  .  .  .  some  .  .  .  public  department  be  given 
the  responsibility  and  the  personnel  neces- 
ssuy  for  meaningful  supervision,  investiga- 
tion, and  Inspection  ...  to  verify  that  the 
court's  conditions  are  actually  being  com- 
plied with." 

'-■'  Statutorily,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Ball  Agency  was  established  to  gather  data 
on  an  arrested  person  that  was  p)ertlnent  to 
his  ball  status  under  the  Ball  Reform  Act. 
This  data  was  to  be  drafted  Into  a  written 
report  and  submitted  to  the  appropriate 
court.  DC.  Code  55  23-901  to  23-903  (1967). 
To  do  this  work  the  Agency  was  given  an 
annual  budget  of  $130,000.  Id.  5  23-908. 

Additionally,  the  courts  have  given  the 
Agency  the  task  of  supervising  all  nonfinan- 
cial  bailees,  including  notifying  them  of 
court  appearances.  At  present  the  Agency  is 
not  sufficiently  staffed  to  properly  fulfill  Its 
statutory  obligations  much  less  this  added 
burden.  Interview  vrtth  Bruce  D.  Beaudln, 
Director,  D.C.  Ball  Agency,  in  Washington, 
D.C,  April  2,  1969.  See  also  Amendment  Hear- 
ings 30,  33,  99-107,  511-14,  529;  Hart  Comm, 
Rep.  1969  at  1-4,  6,  14;  D.C.  Ball  Agency, 
Second  Annual  Rep.  1,  2.  4  (1968) . 

«*  Amendment  Hearings  339  (statement  of 
Chief  Judge  Edward  M.  Curran) . 

»» Interview  with  Bruce  D,  Beaudln,  supra 
note  121.  Even  this  effort  has  become  in- 
creasingly futile  In  light  of  the  Ball  Agency's 
Inability  to  properly  supervise  bailees  and 
to  repKjrt  violations  to  the  court. 
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'■>ld    See  gt-Ticraliy  H^i  Comm    R*p    1968 

At  17-21 

'^  Interview  wl'.h  Bruce  D    Beaudln.  supra 

""^  *S<f  notes  4a-50  supra  and  accompanying 

rsee    18    rsc     5  403    .1964).    DC     C'xie 

*  UcLU'f  United  States.  8-J  S  Ct  66>.  668 
(Douglas.  Circuit  Justice  1963.;  Fernandez 
vUnfled  Slates.  81  S  Ct  642  ^  HarUn  Clrc.iU 
Justice.  1961.  see  aUo  Bitter  v  United 
States.  389  US    15.  16   ,1967.    i  per  curiam) 

.--Although  substantial  noncompliance 
Is  a  subjective  test  and  would  depend  upon 
the  circumstances  of  a  particvUar  c;ise.  such 
a  provision  is  rest.rictive  enough  m  scope  to 
prevent  revocation  of  ball  tor  a  mere  lechni- 
c.il  violation 

^'  See  pp   38  39  sup'a 

11.  DC    Ball    Agency,  First  Annuai   Rep    6 

>B  DC    Bail  Agency.  Second  Annual  Rep   6 

o  Interoffice   memo  from  F    B    Beane.  Jr  , 
Chief  Deputv  Clerk    Criminal  Division.  DC 
Court   or   CVenera.1   Sessions   to  J    M    Buru-n. 
Clerk  of  D  C   Court  of  General  Sessions.  Jan 
8.  1969 

.^In-erslew  with  F  B  Beane  Jr  Chief 
Deputv  Clerk.  Cnmln.U  Division.  DC  Court 
of  General  Sessions.  Washington.  DC     Apr.l 

8    1969 
'  '•"  Interoffice  memo,  rup'a  note  133 
^  See  D  C    Ball  Agency  Reps  .  supra  notes 

^  '*  Judge  Beard  of  D  C  Court  of  General 
Sessions  esiimates  the  extent  of  nonappear- 
ance to  be  about  30  percent.  Judge  Korm^n 
(DC  Court  of  General  Sessions  i  estimates 
the  rate  to  be  40  percent  Judge  ButHa  (DC 
court  of  General  Sessions,  places  the  per- 
centage at  between  30  .^nd  50  percent  Inter- 
view with  Edward  A  Beard,  Jud«e.  D  C  Court 
of  General  Sessions,  m  W.ishlngtcn.  DC, 
JulV  8  1969  ^ee  Amendment  //-'an-igs  IOd 
(Statement  of  Judge  CnarlesW  Hai:ec.<  .  S,t 
also  Hart  Comm  Rep    1969  at  5    12.  44 

.-  Amendment  Heanngs  113-14  istatemen: 
of  Judge  Charles  W  Hallecki  ■  1  ha^e  been 
consistently  unable  to  obtain  from  any 
source  anv 'accurate  figures  snowing  just  how 
many  persons  have  failed  to  appear  either  m 
our  court  or  m  district  court  My  personal 
experience  Indicate*  to  me  that  the  number 
la  astronomical  "  ,^ 

'-Interview    with    Judge    William    Pryor, 
DC    Court  of  General  Sessions.  July  9.  1969 
Interview  with  Frederick  B    Beane.  Jjj^"'- 
Court  of  General  SesBlonii.  April  8.  1969-^'^- 
tervlew  with  Alonzo  Christian.  Clerk  of  U  S 
Assignment   Court.   Crtmlnal    Division.   DC 
Cctirt  of  General  Sessions,  April  8.  1969 
'"  See  Hart  Comm.  Rep    1968  at  17-24. 
1"  See  Hart  Comm   Rep    1969  at  5-13. 
'"Id.  at  11. 

'•»  Id    at  12 

"•/d. 

u-  See  notes  48-50  supra  and  accompany- 
ing text  ^  , 

"«3ome  of  the  more  frequent  probelms 
which  the  Government  encounters  when 
there  is  a  lengthv  delay  between  the  date  of 
the  offense  and  the  date  of  trial  are  death 
or  inability  of  Government  witnesses  to  tes- 
Ufy,  a  loss  of  interest  by  complaining  wit- 
nesses, and  an  increased  chance  of  loss  of 
memory  or  confusion  In  testimony  at  trial 


NATURAL  GAS  AND  OIL  IMPORT 
CONTROLS 


Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  there 
seems  to  be  an  enormous  amount  of  con- 
fusion about  the  Impact  of  the  oil  Import 
control  program  on  our  natursd  gas  re- 
serves. I  would  like  to  set  the  record 
straight. 


There  is  almost  no  relationship  be- 
tween the  oil  Import  control  prosram  and 
our  natural  gas  re.serves,  or  at  least  that 
appears  to  be  Uie  implication  from  a 
letter  I  received  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
acency  having  the  day-to-day  jurisdic- 
tion over  natural  gas 

According'  to  Chairman  Nassikas.  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  our  natural 
gas  comes  from  high  cost  stripper  weUs. 
the  wells  most  likely  to  be  affected  by 
changes  in  the  oil  import  control  pro- 
gram 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  liberalizing  the  oil 
Import  control  program  could  help  to 
meet  the  alleged  future  shortage  of  nat- 
ural gas  If  less  expensive  oil  products 
were  imported,  tlie  market  mechanism 
would  allow  them  to  be  substituted  for 
the  more  expensive  natural  gas 

If  there  is  an  impending  natural  gas 
shortAKP,  the  F'PC  has  the  power  right 
now  to  give  the  necessan--  added  Incen- 
tive to  discover  more  natural  gas  re- 
serves. All  It  has  to  do  is  to  raise  the  price 
of  natural  gas  This  has  the  great  benefit 
of  making  the  consumers  of  natural  gas 
pay  what  It  is  worth  Consumers  of  other 
energ>'  products  should  not  have  to  sub- 
sidize the  users  of  natural  gas 

However,  we  do  not  really  have  any 
hard  information  about  our  natural  gas 
reserves.  No  one  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment apparently  felt  the  need  to  check 
the  data  from  the  industry  It  seems 
rather  an  anomalous  situation  the  Gov- 
ernment regulates  an  mdustry  based  on 
unverified  statistics  obtained  from  that 
industry  How  solid  a  foundation  is  thaf 
If  tiiere  is  this  fear  of  an  impending 
natural  gas  sho^u^;e.  the  President 
should  appoint  a  Cabinet  level  task  force 
to  study  the  situation  similar  to  the  one 
he  appointed  to  study  the  oil  Import  con- 
trol program.  It  could  develop  the  hard 
data  the  Government  needs  to  act  in  a 
rational  fashion. 

In  light  of  this  lack  of  relationship  be- 
tween the  oil  import  control  program  and 
our  natural  gas  reserves,  whatever  they 
are.  I  certainly  hope  the  President  will 
not  confuse  the  natural  gas  issues  with 
those  involved  in  changing  the  oil  import 
control  program  Necessary  reforms  can- 
not be  postponed  on  this  tenuous  a 
ground. 

Although  I  realize  that  it  will  take  some 
time  to  develop  the  structure  and  rules 
of  a  new  oil  import  control  program,  this 
IS  no  reason  why  imports  cannot  be 
liberalized  right  now.  The  obvious  Impli- 
cation from  all  the  nunors  of  the  recom- 
mended changes  in  the  oil  import  control 
procram  by  the  Cabinet  task  force  on  oil 
import  control  is  that  our  national  se- 
curity can  stand  greatly  increased  im- 
p.orts  of  Inexpensive  crude  oil  If  this  is 
true,  and  I  have  seen  no  evidence  to  rebut 
it,  the  President  ought  Immediately  to 
increase  the  percentage  of  oil  Imports  by 
granting  additional  amounts  of  oil  to 
quota  holders. 

In  addition,  the  President  ought  to 
provide  for  as  short  a  transition  period 
aj  possible  in  order  to  prevent  confusion 
and  minimize  the  irritations  that  could 
develop  The  time  s{>ent  studying  the 
problem  of  oil  imports  was  very  expen- 
sive to  the  consumers  Accordmg  to 
Piatt's  OiJgram.  the  value  of  an  Import 


ticket  when  the  study  started.  March  2, 
1969.  was  $1  25  a  barrel;  now  It  is  be- 
tween $1.45  and  $1  50  a  barrel,  an  in- 
tolerable level  m  view  of  the  Presidents 
efforts  to  curb  Inflation.  If  the  President 
is  serious  about  his  fight  to  curb  infla- 
tion, he  will  take  immediate  action  to 
lower  oil  prices. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Chair- 
man Nassikas'  letter  to  me  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Feoehal  Pov^er  Commission, 

Washington.  D.C. 
Hon    William  Pkoxmhu:. 
V  S   Senate. 
Waj'iinj^fon.  D  C 

DiAR  SENATt>a  PROXMIRE  This  is  in  re- 
.sponse  to  your  letter  of  December  31.  1969, 
relating  to  (1 )  the  amount  of  natural  gas 
that  comes  from  high  cost  and  stripper  weUs. 
i2i  the  firmness  of  the  estimates  of  our 
natural  gas  reserves,  (3i  whether  any  gcn-- 
ernment  agency  has  made  an  evaluaUon  of 
the  amount  of  natural  gas  reserves  we  pos- 
sess and  (4)  whether  any  independent  group 
outside  of  the  natural  gas  companies  made 
such  an  estimate  and.  If  so.  who? 

( 1 )    As    to    your    question    regarding    the 
amount   of   gas  that   comes   from   high  cost 
and  stripper  wells,  we  regret  we  do  not  have 
detailed   gas    production   data  of   this  type. 
ProducUon  data  Is  not  reported  by  well  in- 
vestment or   operating   cost.   We   can.   how- 
ever,   provide    information    concerning    the 
stripper   wells   and    information    concerning 
the  total  amount  of  associated-dissolved  gas 
produced   from  all  oil  wells.  There  are  cur- 
rently about  550.000  producing  oil  wells  in 
the  United  States   Approximately  10  percent 
are  flowing  oil  while  90  percent  are  on  arti- 
ficial lift.  Although  flowing  oil  wells  are  only 
10  percent  of  the  national  level  total,  they 
produce  about  75  percent  of  all  the  oil    In 
1968  the  367.206  '  stripper  wells,  (wells  which 
average  10  barrels  or  less  of  oU  a  day)   con- 
stituted about  67  percent  of  all  oil  wells  but 
only  accounted  for  15  percent  of  total  1968 
US   oil  output.  The  following  table  lists  the 
volumes  of  the  associated-dissolved  gas  re- 
serves and  production  as  a  percent  of  total 
gas   reserves   and   producUon   over   a   three- 
year  period   (excludes  Alaska)  :  • 

Associated-Dissolved  Gas  Reserves  and 
Production  (All  Volumes  In  NUlllon  Mcf  at 
14  73  PsU  and  60'  Fahrenheit). 
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Reserve! 

Production 

Yur 

Volume 

Percent 

ol  toUl 

r«$arvM 

Volume 

Percent 

of  totil 

production 

1966,. 

1967... 

1961.... 

6g.«79 
67.  W8 
$2.b92 

24,2 
23  6 
22.5 

4. 587 

4.759 
4,640 

26.2 

25.9 
24.0 

Considering  the  productivity  of  stripper 
wells  as  a  source  of  natural  gas,  we  tenta- 
tively estimate  that  probably  less  than  2  per- 
cent'of  the  associated-dissolved  gas  annual 
production  Is  from  stripper  oil  wells. 

,2)  The  only  recognized  natural  gas  re- 
serve esUmates  for  the  entire  United  States 
that  are  published  annually  are  Included  in 
a  report  entitled  'Reservee  of  Crude  Oil. 
Natural  Gas  Uqulds  and  Natural  Gas  In  the 
United  States  and  Canada."  This  report  Is 
a  Joint  effort  of  the  American  Gas  Associa- 
tion (AGA),  American  Petroleum  Institute 
and  the  Canadian  Petroleum  Association.  The 
natural  gas  statistics  for  the  United  States 
are  compiled   and  maintained  by  the  Com- 


X 


I  Source :  Interstate  OU  Compact  Commis- 
sion. 

•Source;   American  Gas  Asaoclatlon. 


mlttee  on  Natural  Gas  Reserves  of  the  Ameri- 
can Petroleum  Institute.  The  Committee  Is 
composed  of  14  members;  a  chairman,  a  vice 
Chairman,  a  secretary,  a  representative  from 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  ten  other  members.  The 
United  States  Including  Alaska  Is  divided 
Into  ten  districts.  Each  one  of  the  ten  other 
members  Is  assigned  a  district  as  his  area 
of  responsibility  In  carrying  out  this  respon- 
sibility each  member  heads  an  Area  Subcom- 
mittee composed  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
(113)  qualified  geologists  and  engineers  from 
all  segments  of  the  oil  and  gas  industry.  After 
the  subcommittee  compiles  the  data  for 
their  district,  it  Is  submitted  for  Inclusion 
In  the  Annual  Report,  which  has  been  pub- 
lished since  1946.  Neither  the  basic  reserve 
data,  much  of  which  Is  confidential,  nor  the 
method  by  which  they  are  summarized  for 
the  AGA  reports  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  Natural  gas  pro- 
duction data  on  the  other  hand  are  public 
information 

The  reliability  of  reeerve  estimates  Is,  of 
course,  critical  to  any  conclusions  derived 
from  their  use  We  recognize  this  fully,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  AGA's  proven  gas 
reserve  estimates.'  However,  wo  feel  these 
national  statistics  are  reasonably  reliable. 

Another  valuable  source  of  gas  supply 
statistics  Is  reported  annually  by  the  Inter- 
state pipeline  companies  to  the  Commission 
on  FPC  Porm  15.  This  Information  In  this 
report  consists  of  estimates  of  reserves  and 
production  as  prepared  Independently  by  In- 
dividual pipeline  companies.  This  report  also 
contains  projections  of  future  requirements 
of  the  pipeline  companies'  existing  customers. 
These  reporting  companies  own  or  control, 
through  contractual  arrangements,  approxi- 
mately 70%  of  the  national  gas  supply  as  re- 
ported by  the  American  Gas  Association.  Ovir 
staff  does  have  access  to  detaUed  work  papers 
In  support  of  these  reported  Interstate  supply 
statistics  and  examinee  such  supporting  data 
frequently,  both  on  a  routine  basis  and  in 
investigations  of  the  gas  supply  in  support 
of  specific  plr>ellne  proposals.  Over  the  years 
these  eettmates  as  submitted  by  the  plpeUne 
companies  have  generally  been  considered  by 
our  stall  to  be  reasonably  accurate 

It  has  been  found  that  when  the  supply 
and  producUon  data  as  estimated  and  re- 
ported annually  by  the  Interstate  plpeUne 
companies  has  been  oomjjlled.  trended  and 
projected,  the  trends  and  projections  based 
on  Interstate  statistics  closely  parallel  trends 
and  projections  based  on  the  national  statis- 
tics as  reported  by  AGA.  Annual  staff  reports 
on  the  Interstate  portion  of  the  gas  supply 
statistics  have  been  available  to  the  public 
since  1966. 

(3)  &  (4)  To  our  knowledge  no  independ- 
ent group  outside  of  the  American  Gas  As- 
sociation and  the  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute has  made  an  evaluation  of  the  amotuit 
of  proved  natural  gas  reserves  we  possess.  To 
our  knowledge  no  government  agency  has 
made  an  estimate  of  our  presently  proven 
gas  reserves.  I  will  ask  Congress  for  the  req- 
uisite authorization  for  an  PPC  National 
Gas  Survey.  I  so  testified  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Mlnwals,  Materials  and 
Fuels  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  on  November  13,  1869.  However, 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  does  perlodlcaUy 
prepare  estimates  of  Its  own  of  our  total  po- 
tential oil  and  gas  resource  base  and  has 
commented  favorably  upon  the  reliability  of 
natural   gas   Industry   statistics   and   supply 


•See  p.  2  of  attachment,  "A  Staff  Report 
on  National  Gas  Supply  and  Demand,"  pub- 
Itsiied  October  1,  1969,  especially  the  follow- 
ing: "For  purposes  of  this  report  we  have 
accepted  at  face  value  all  Industry-furnished 
supply  data  Our  conclusions  must  therefore 
be  weighed  against  the  assumed  accuracy  of 
our  data  base." 


estimates,  a  copy  of  which  Is  enclosed  (items 
2  &  3,  Infra) .  The  USGS  estimates  Include  all 
of  the  oil  and  gas  reserves  which  have  been 
found  as  of  the  date  of  the  estimate  plus 
the  reserves  yet  to  be  discovered.  Estimates 
of  potential  gas  reserves  are  also  published 
periodically  by  the  Potential  Gas  Committee, 
a  gas  Industry  group.  The  oil  and  gas  reserve 
estimates  as  published  by  the  American  Gas 
Association  and  the  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute are  used  as  a  base  for  the  Potential 
Gas  Committee's  estimates. 

As  you  know,  no  other  issue  has  received 
as  much  of  the  Commission's  attention  In 
recent  months  as  the  adequacy  of  gas  supply 
question.  The  Commission  as  ^  body,  has 
met  with  each  of  the  major  Industry  groups 
(producer.  pip>elines  and  distributors)  to  re- 
ceive their  views.  Ever  natural  gas  case 
coming  before  the  Conunission  Is  carefully 
scrutinized  for  natural  gas  supply  implica- 
tions. For  example.  In  AR69-1  (item  5)  evi- 
dence will  be  taken  on  this  problem,  and  all 
concerned  will  be  encouraged  to  pwrticipate 
fully  In  the  hearing. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Minerals, 
Materials,  and  Fuels  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  held  hearings  on 
natural  gas  supply  on  November  13,  1969.  In 
my  testimony,  before  that  subcommittee, 
(Item  6),  I  discussed  the  adequacy  of  cur- 
rent and  pro6i>ectlve  natural  gas  supply,  and 
explained  on  pp.  23-32  the  various  actions 
being  talten  by  this  Commission  with  respect 
to  the  gas  supply  situation.  I  am  also  en« 
closing  a  Commission  staff  report  on  this 
subject  which  was  released  In  October.  1969 
(Item  1  )  and  a  report  Just  Issued  on  Inter- 
state pipeline  gas  supplies  for  1968  (item 
13)  together  with  additional  materials  which 
I  hop>e  are  helpful  to  you. 

I  appreciate  the  c^portunlty  to  respond  to 
your  inquiry.  If  any  further  Information  is 
desired,  I  shall  be  happy  to  supply  It. 
Sincerely, 

JOHK  N.  Nassikas, 

Chairman. 


THE    TRANSFER    OF    SCIENTIFIC 
KNOWLEIXjE 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the  rate 
of  growth  of  our  Nation's  economy  and 
the  level  of  the  sophisticStion  and  the 
quality  of  our  social  and  physical  en- 
vironment are  affected  to  a  very  great  de- 
gree by  our  ability  to  translate  new  sci- 
entific knowledge  into  usable  technology 
and  the  extent  to  which  this  technology 
is  actually  applied. 

The  practical  application  of  scientific 
knowledge  has  been  a  powerful  force  in 
changing  American  science  of  the  past 
two  decades.  Yet  experts  knowledgeable 
in  this  area  recognize  that  the  gap  be- 
tween new  scientific  information  and  its 
useful  application  is  widening.  We  are 
not  doing  nearly  as  good  a  job  as  we 
should  be  doing  in  advancing  the  use  of 
the  rapidly  growing  reservoir  or  science 
and  technology. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  cormection,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  two 
papers  which  I  think  are  extremely 
worth  while.  The  first,  "The  Use  of 
Knowledge,"  is  by  Dr.  Chris  Barthel,  the 
executive  director  of  the  Research  Foun- 
dation of  Kansas.  He  discusses  the  pres- 
ent state  of  scientific  Information  trans- 
fer and  the  problems  that  need  to  be 
dealt  with.  He  also  has  some  particular 
comments  about  the  Kansas  situation. 

The  second  paper,  "Issues  and  Prob- 
lems in  Applying  Science  and  Technology 
in  Programs  in  Kansas,"  was  presented 
by  Dr.  Mark  Morris,  president  of  the 


Research  Foundation  and  Dr.  Chris 
Barthel  before  the  Committee  in  Inter- 
governmental Science  Relations  of  the 
Federal  Coimcil  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, Executive  OfiQce  of  the  President, 
on  January  19,  1970.  Although  this  paper 
concentrates  on  the  Kansas  situation  I 
believe  it  has  relevance  to  many  other 
State  situations.  It  also  presents  a  list 
of  recommended  switions  by  the  White 
House's  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
which  I  believe  have  a  great  deal  of 
merit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  papers  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  papers 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Use  of  Knowi-edge 

(By    Christopher   E.    Barthel,    Jr.,   executive 
director,  Research  Foundation  of  Kansas) 

RESEABCH 

During  World  War  II,  science  and  engi- 
neering were  mobilized  on  a  crisis  basis  by 
our  Nation  and  other  nations  of  the  world 
to  create  and  jDerfect  fantastic  new  weap>ons. 
This  was  an  Impressive  and  successful  large- 
scale  attempt  to  use  scientific  and  techno- 
logical Imowledge  for  military  purposes. 

Since  World  War  U,  and  imtll  two  or  three 
years  ago,  there  was  a  rapid  growth  of  re- 
search and  development,  particularly  In  the 
physical  sciences  and  engineering,  for  many 
diverse  purpjoses  as  well  as  defense.  This 
growth,  measured  In  funds  for  performance 
of  research  and  development,  is  Indicated  in 
Table  I.  It  was  Instrumental  In  the  creation 
by  the  United  States  of  an  unprecedented 
capability  for  producing  new  knowledge 
through  research  and  development  efforts. 
The  new  knowledge  was.  and  Is  still  being 
absorbed  In  many  sectors  of  our  society,  lead- 
ing to  gigantic  advances  In  communications, 
transportation,  data  storage  and  retrieval, 
weather  prediction,  medicine.  Instrumenta- 
tion, to  mention  a  few  areas.  As  shown  In 
Table  I.  In  1965  the  total  expenditures  of  our 
Nation  for  the  jjerformance  of  research  and 
development  passed  the  $20.0-bllUon  figure, 
with  the  Federal  Government  providing 
about  75%  of  the  funds. 

CENTKALIZED    INTORMATION    SYSTEMS 

The  total  expenditures  of  the  Federal 
Government  rapidly  grew  in  parallel  with 
the  funds  allocated  for  research  and  devel- 
opment during  this  period.  It  therefore  be- 
came necessary  to  establish  priorities  for 
Federal  activities.  Congressional  concern  led 
to  the  establishment  by  the  Congress  of 
numerous  bodies  to  evaluate  the  Nation's 
research  and  development  efforts,  and  par- 
ticularly those  being  carried  out  through 
the  use  of  Federal  funds.  Among  the  more 
productive  and  influential  bodies  were  the 
Select  Committee  on  Government  Research 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, referred  to  as  the  Elliott  Committee, 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research, 
and  Development  of  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  still  in  operation 
and  referred  to  as  the  Daddario  Committee. 
The  different  evaluations  pointed  to  a  cru- 
cial national  need  for  the  proper  handling 
of  the  vast  and  ever-Increasing  quantity  of 
information  created  through  the  research 
and  development  efforts  of  our  Nation  ."■  Fed - 


'  The  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. SciCTice,  Government,  and  Informa- 
tion: The  Responsibilities  of  the  Teclinical 
Community  and  the  Government  m  the 
Transfer  of  Information.  Washington,  DC, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office.  January  10. 
1963. 
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fral  resovirce";  'n-ere  applied  to  this  need  with 
the  creation  m  the  mtd-1960s  of  a  multitude 
of  sophisticated  centralized  informaM..n  sys- 
tems covering  specialized  areas  ' 

TiBLE  I      GROV^TH  OF  REStASCM  ANO  DtVELOPMENI   IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 
|ln  million]  at  doHml 


funds  tor  perlornunce  ot  R   *  D 


Ymt 


■ncnt     liHtoKfy         wl>«      Othtr        Tulal 


1941  '.. 
1943  «. 
1945  >  . 
1947  '  . 
1949  I 
19S1  '  . 
19S3  • 
1957  - 
1960  ' 
1963'. 
1964  > 
1965' 
1966'. 
1967  ». 


700 

300 

430 

KO 

5S0 

700 

1.010 

1.280 

1.830 

2.100 

2.840 

3.090 

3.260 

3.360 


660 

8S0 

990 

1.570 

1  790 

2.300 

3.630 

7.730 

10.510 

12.690 

13.51') 

14,200 

15,550 

16.610 


40 ,  9« 

60     J. 210 

100." i.wo 

170    2.260 

270         ....  2.610 

360  ;: 3,36(1 

420         too  5. 160 

650         150  9.810 

!   000  280  13.620 

1700  450  17.240 

r,590 19.180 

1  870  20,471' 

2:i8o  ■;:....  22.370 

2  360 2J.800 


I  D»p4rtm»nt  ol  Ottense,  0«fic«  ot  the  SacreUry. 
1  Njtioml  Science  found Jlion  „.  .  .     ,  ,k^,„,  ... 

■  Nillonal  Science  foundation  (Irom     Stat^t^jl  AbJtrKt  ot 
tne  United  Stales  .se*"). 


Among  major  information  systems  now 
operating  are  the  Cle-iringhouse  for  Federal 
Scientific  and  Technical  Information  oper- 
as'ng  in  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce;  the  National  Referral  Center  for 
Science  and  Technology  of  the  Library  of 
Constress  the  NaUonaJ  Center  for  Health 
Sr^tutios  of  the  United  St*te3  Public  Health 
Service  the  Science  InformAtlon  Exchange 
of  the  Snuthsoman  InstltuUon;  and  a  htwit 
of  centers  concerned  with  specific  areas  such 
aa  the  Offlc*  of  Mineral  Infomnatlon  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  National 
Center  for  Chronic  Disease  Control  the  Na- 
tional Oce-inographlc  DatA  Center  of  the 
Naval  C»ceanographlc  Office,  etc 

Ot»lCtENCtES  IN  THK  DEtPVEBT   or  lNrr.«MATION 

By  1964   It  h.id  become  clear  that  siophlstl- 
ca'ed  centralized  Information  sys:ems  alone 
were  not  adequate  for  delivering  information 
to  potential  u.^iers    Entirely  too  few  organi- 
zations and  persons  itnew  of  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  centralized  systems  and  had  the 
capabllltv   of   relating   information   to   need, 
and   many   of   those   that   did   fenow   of   the 
existence  and  had  proper  capability  did  not 
know   how    to    procure   materlnl    from    these 
vahiable   resources     .Vs   a    result     innovative 
t«:nnology  transfer  activities  were  designed 
two  major  pro«frams  being  thoee  developed 
ajid    operated    bv   the   National    Aeronautics 
and  space  .Administration  and  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission    On  September  14.  1965 
the  State  Technical  Services  Act  was  signed 
into  law  by  President  Johnson.  This  legisla- 
tion was  designed  "to  place  the  findings  of 
science   usefully   m  the  hands  of  American 
enterprise  ■•  TtiU  Federal   effort   resulted   In 
the  creation  of  State  Technical  Services  Pro- 
gram.s  In  moet  of  the  states.  These  innovative 
and  exploratory  programs  produced  substan- 
tial contributions  In  many  areas,  but   on  a 
fragmented    basis    The    fragmentation    prl- 
martlT  resulted  from  llmlUtlons  placed  upon 
the   programs   by    their  enabling   le^slatlon 
and  by  limited  resources  provided  the  pro- 
grams 

During  the  past  several  months,  there  has 
been  in  evergrowing  awareness  that  the  In- 
formation delivery  services  are.  broadly  and 
generally,  not  serving  the  basic  purposes  for 


which  they  were  designed— the  use  of  knoul- 
edge  for  social   smd  economic  advancement, 
particularly    at    the   State    and    local    le\els 
The  August  1969  issue  of  Industnal  Research 
rep-)r.ed  un  a  recent  White  Hou.se-s}xnisored 
conference     on     technical     Information      At 
fhls    conference     Representative     EnilUo    Q 
Daddarlo.   Head   of    the   Important    Congres- 
sional Subconunlttee  mentioned  above,  force- 
fully slated  his  dl.sappolntment    in   progre-ss 
in  the  Nation  s  informational  handling  sys- 
tems and  techniques  during  the  past  decade 
\t   the  same  meeting.   Dr    Lee  A    DuBrldge. 
Science   Ad\Uor   to  the  President,   admitted 
that     We  sUll  don  t  know  how  to  advance— 
or    use-  this    science    and    te<-hnology "    Dr 
DuBrldges  statement  is.  of  course,  a  broad 
generality  We  have  nimierous  major  success- 
ful examples  of  the  effective   use  of  knowl- 
edge m  addiuon  to  the  military  applications 
in  World  War  II   -In  our  extended  and  highly 
successful  agricultural  extension  services.  In 
atomic    energy   developments.    In    our    space 
exploration  activities,   In  our  giant  corpora- 
tions   In  all  of  these  instances,  applications 
were  undergirJed  by  — 

1  Recok;n;zed  >;o.ib  and  resources  dedi- 
cated to  the  realization  of  the  goals. 

J  Well-staffed  and  well-supported  mfor- 
m.rtlon  activities  to  analyze,  siore,  retrieve, 
and  "repacka^'e"  inforiratlon  for  specific  po- 
tential uses  and  users 

3  Applied  research  and  development  ca- 
pabilities to  adipt  intorm.uion  to  possible 
specific  uses 

In  contrast  to  these  cx.imples  of  succe.ss- 
ful  use  of  knowledge,  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  potential  users— organizations  and 
IndlMdual^— throughout  our  Nation  have  no 
me-hanl-sms  or  capabilities  for  requesting, 
an-iavzlng.  storing,  and  retrieving  informa- 
tion.' and  for  adaptive  research  to  mold  the 
knowledge  to  meet  specific  needs 

NEED   FOR   COUPLING    MECHANISM    roR 
LNFORMATION   TR-A.NSFER 


>  National  Referral  Center  for  Science  and 
Technology  A  Directo-ry  of  InfnrmaUon  Re- 
»(m"~ef  in  the  United  .<>tafc« 

Fede'al  Gore^rnment  (June  1967) : 

Phyncal  Sciences.  Btoloyico/  Science'  En- 
g^neenng  'January  1965); 

Sorral  S(~tence3  (October  1965):  Washing- 
ton. D  C  .  Ubrary  of  Congress 


At  i>resent.  we  continue  to  create  new 
knowledge  ai  a  lant-t^tic  rate.  It  is  s.ild  that 
man  s  total  body  of  knowledge  created  dur- 
ing the  past  decade  Is  \alued  at  more  than 
$150  billion  and  that  It  doubles  in  size  In 
from  five  to  ten  years 

At  present,  primarily  as  a  result  of  recent 
federal  initiatives  we  h.ive  sophisticated  sys- 
tems for  the  storage  and  re-rieval  of  infor- 
mation Manv  of  the  systems  include  anal- 
ysis, selection,  abstracting,  and  repackaging 
services 

At  present,  those  organizations  with  de- 
fined goals  and  sufficient  resources  have  the 
mech.anism^  and  capabilities  lor  Identifying, 
collecting,  .uid  .adapting  information  of  po- 
tential use  The  recent  Apollo  11  ml.ssion  Is 
a  superb  ex.imple  of  successful  application  of 
science  and  technology 

But    the    great    majority    of    organizations 
and    individuals    who    might    u.se    knowledge 
existing    in    our    diverse    information    store- 
houses do  not  have  such  resources   The  NA.SA 
technology    utilization    program     the    State 
Technical  Services  Program,  and  other  tech- 
nology-transfer activities  have  succeeded   m 
creating    some    aw.ireness    that    Information 
does   exist   and   has   .xsslsted   some   organiza- 
tions  in    procuring  specific   information    for 
their  possible  use    But   these  progr.ims  have 
h-id  limited  resources,  ajid.  as  a  result,  lim- 
ited    audiences      Thus,     vast     quantities     of 
knowledge,  of  some  »150  billion  value,  are  In 
well-designed    and    effectively    operating    In- 
formaUon   systems   of  our   Nation   ready   for 
plck-up  and  use  for  social  and  economic  ad- 
vancement   Unless  the  knowledge  Is  u.sed.  the 
efforts   and   expenditures   leading   to   It.  cre- 
ation   and    proce-ssmg    are    little    mc^re   than 
costly  Intellectual  exerci.ses   The  stimulation 
of   the  effective   use  of   knowledge   for  social 
and  economic  progress  is  a  responsibility  of 
society  parallel  to  lis  responsibilities  for  edu- 
cation, research    Information    and  libraries 

Any  broad  and  general  program   for  stim- 
ulating the  tise  of  knowledge  should  be  based 


up<.n  n  full  understanding  of  the  processes 
leading  to  and  Including  the  use  of  the 
knowledge  Three  distinct  procefiaes  have 
been  outlined  schematically.''  Research  to 
Information  to  Innovation. 

These  processes  are  closely  interrelated 
units  of  a  system  and  require  enUrely  dif- 
ferent types  of  specialists  for  effective  per- 
formance 

To  the  present  time,  prime  emph:isls  ana 
major  resources  in  Information  actlvlUes 
h.^ve  been  applied  to  the  body  of  Information 
Itself  For  a  broader  use  of  knowledge,  upon 
the  innovators  The  great  majority  of  the 
users  are  not  in  the  proximity  of  the  infor- 
mation systems  The  great  majority  are  not 
in  Federal  and  SUUe  esUvbUshment*.  but  at 
the  local  let  of.  many  of  the  great  majority 
do  not  even  know  that  information  of  poten- 
tial value  to  them  exists  If  this  great  nm- 
lority  IS  to  be  -served,  a  major  requirement 
exists  for  a  covipling  mecnanism  between 
the  local  users  and  the  existing  ^formation 
systems,  which  are  principally  at  the  na- 
tional level  State  institutions,  properly  sup- 
rxirted  could  provide  this  coupling  me^cha- 
nism  Such  state  institutions  could  oe  large 
enough  Ui  provide  adequate  resources  and 
smalf  enough  to  respond  to  ^nai.iau^l  \oc^ 
needs   The  state  coupling  mechanism,  to  do 

'^^l^'^Haveltunough  knowledge  of  the  many 
national  Information  systems  and  procedures 
for   procuring  Information    from   these   sys- 

^*2^%Iave  knowledge  of  individual  organl7.a- 
tlons  at  the  local  level.  

3  Have  res<^urces  for  procuring  necessary 
materials  and  capabilities  for  analyzing,  se- 
lecting, abstracting,  and  rewriting  Informa- 
tion in  langu.ige  understandable  by  P'>f  ible 
users   in  different   fields  of  endeavor  at  the 

lt")Cftl  level 

4  Have  resource*  for  communication  with 
the  national  information  systems  and  the 
u»er<i  at  the  local  level,  and  for  delivery  of 
selected  Information   to  p<is.slble  users 

5  Have  resources  to  demonstrate  possible 
use  of  selected  information. 

.All  of  these  things  have  been  done  but  not 
on  a  broad  and  general  scale  The  coupling 
mechanism  will  require  applications  special- 
ists who  exist  only  In  very  limited  numbers 
at  the  present  lime;  most  of  such  specialists 
must  be  identified  and  trained 

The  above  coupling  mechanism  could 
Identify  deliver,  and  demonstrate  given  in- 
formation for  specific  use  by  a  given  enter- 
nrlse  At  this  point,  the  receiver  understands 
the  information  and  realizes  Us  potential 
value  But  this  successful  delivery  still  does 
not  assure  use  of  the  knowledge  Adaptive 
research  and  development  will  likely  be 
necessary  to  develop  models  for  a  specific 
application,  as  well  as  thorough  appraisals 
of  costs  and  potenUal  markets  for  possible 
new  products  and  services.  The  user  must 
be  stimulated  to  make  investments  tn  aucn 
activities.  The  coupling  mechanism  could 
provide  many  services  to  assist  In  decision- 
making leading  to  an  innovation  Such  serv- 
ices could  include  the  provision  of  informa- 
tion on — 

(a I  General  market  potential; 

(b)  Costs; 

(c)  Patents,  production  methods,  etc.;  ana 

(d)  Sources  of  adaptive  research  and  de- 
velopment assistance. 

Such  a  coupling  mechanism  between  the 
national  Information  systems  and  the  local 
users   could    be   a   major   motivation  In   ex- 


•  Christopher  E  Barthel.  Jr.  "Testimony  on 
Proposed  State  Technical  Services  Act  of 
1966  (Senate  Bill  No  949)."  Sfafe  Technical 
Services  Act-  Hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  United  State*  Senate.  Eighty- 
Ninth  Congress.  First  Session,  on  S.  949  and 
S  2083  June  8.  9.  and  10.  1966.  (Serial  89- 
161.  Pages  66-66  Washington,  U.S.  Ctovem- 
menl  Printing  Office.  1965. 
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p&ndlng  existing  Industry  and  In  the  location 
or  new  Industries  In  the  state  or  regions 
served  by  the  coupling  mechanism. 

The  coupling  mechanism  will  require  sub- 
stantial resources-  for  capable  people  in  dif- 
ferent fields  of  activity;  for  good  communi- 
cation with  existing  Information  systems  and 
local  potential  users,  for  analysis,  relectlon. 
rewriting,  and  redeslpn  of  material  for  possi- 
ble specific  .ipplications;  for  field  visits  and 
demonstrations;  for  support  of  educational 
activities  for  potential  local  u.sers 

Resources  could  be  supplied  In  modest 
quantities  on  pilot  projects,  and  expanded  as 
the  usefulness  of  the  services  was  recognized 
and  accepted 

The  coupling  mechanism  should  not  be 
limited  to  Industrial  enterprises  alone,  but  to 
state,  county,  and  local  governments;  to 
school  districts:  to  law  enforcement  activi- 
ties; to  Judicial  systems,  and  to  other  sec- 
tors of  our  strtictvire.  Evidence  exists  to  show 
that  these  sectors  need  new  knowledge  but 
have  neither  the  capability  nor  the  resources 
for  going  after  this  knowledge. 

IMPL^MENT.^T10^•     OF     A     KANSAS     REFERRAL 
SERVICE 

There  Is  a  growing  awareness  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  that  something  must  be  added  to 
present  activities  to  deliver  Information  to 
potential  users  The  fragmentation  of  pres- 
ent activities  involved  In  the  research- infor- 
mation-Innovation system  emphasizes  lim- 
ited audiences  and  limited  areas  of  subject 
matter,  but  entirely  Inadequate  provisions 
are  provided  for  crossover  Into  different  audi- 
ences or  into  subject  matter  areas  The  sheer 
number  and  great  diversity  of  Information 
activities  stresses  the  need  for  generallst'  ac- 
tivities in  this  area— for  the  aforementioned 
coupling  mechanism.  There  Is  also  a  growing 
awareness  that  an  effective  Information  de- 
livery system  must  provide  for  face-to-face 
discussions  between  the  delivery  agents  and 
the  potential  users  It  is  believed  that  a 
Statewide  Kansas  Referral  Service '  could  ef- 
fectively deliver  Information  to  users  at  the 
State  and  local  level,  the  Service  to  be  of  a 
coupling  nature  and  diagramed  somewhat  as 
follows : 

Kansas    Referral   Service 

Information  System  No.  1.  Potential  User 
No.  1. 

Information  System  No.  2.  Potential  User 

No  2.  „ 

Information  System  No.  N.  Potential  User 

No   N 

Such  a  Service.  If  properly  supported— 

1  Would  not  duplicate  costly  Information 
systems  now  In  existence:  rather  It  would 
assure  the  use  of  these  systems. 

2.  Would  not  be  a  repository  of  reports, 
papers,  and  books. 

3  Would  give  user  orientation  to  Informa- 
tion activities. 

4.  Would  provide  for  selective  dissemina- 
tion of  information  and  person-to-person 
discussion  with   specialized   potential   users. 

5    Would  encourage  itse  of  Information. 

The  location  of  such  a  Kansas  Referral 
Service  In  the  State  structure  Is  not  readily 
apparent.  The  Service  Is  not  a  library  func- 
tion, but  the  functions  of  a  library  could  be 
extended  to  provide  the  Service.  It  Is  an 
extension-type  activity,  but  the  audience 
Is  much  broader  than  that  handled  by  In- 
dividual extension  services  of  our  universities 
In  Kansas.  It  requires  a  large  and  broad 
body  of  expertise  to  assist  In  analyzing  and 
Interpreting  information  and  Identifying  In- 
novative uses.  Thus,  a  university  Is  a  logical 
location  for  this  Service.  It  Is  a  service  ac- 


'  The  term  'referral  service"  Is  used  Instead 
of  ■Information  service"  to  stress  that  the 
activity  would  not  be  a  document-gathering 
function,  would  not  duplicate  existing  costly 
information  systenw.  and  would  be  an  actlon- 
orlented  service  to  relate  knowledge  to  poten- 
tial users 


tlvlty,  however,  differing  from  teaching  and 
research,  and  incentives  must  be  provided 
university  personnel  to  contribute  to  the 
services.  It  requires  full-time  "Information 
salesman"  for  effective  operation,  and  should 
be  located  In  an  organization  In  the  uni- 
versity parallel  to  the  teaching  and  research 
functions. 

SUPPORT 

It  Is  believed  that  Federal  support  can  be 
found  to  cover  partial  cost  for  the  design  of 
such  a  Kansas  Referral  Service,  and  for  the 
operation  of  such  a  Service  on  a  limited 
pilot  scale. 

CONC1.X7SION 

It  Is  apparent  that  this  type  of  service 
Is  needed  In  the  State  of  Kansas,  and, 
through  such  a  Service,  Kansas  could  as- 
sume distinct  leadership  In  the  use  of  knowl- 
edge for  social  and  economic  progress. 

Issues  and  Problems  in   Applying  Science 
AND  Technology  in  Programs  in  Kansas 

BACKGROUND 

The  Research  Foundation  of  Kansas  was 
created  by  the  1963  Kansas  Legislature  to 
serve  two  basic  purposes — 

1.  To  overview,  stimulate,  and  coordinate 
the  research  and  devolopment  activities  of 
the  State  of  Kansas  In  "all  areas  of  intel- 
lectual endeavor." 

2.  To  encourage  the  application  of  research 
results  for  the  advancement  of  the  State  of 
Kansas  and  Its  people. 

The  Research  Foundation  of  Kansas  had 
little  precedent  in  our  country,  and.  of 
necessity,  the  legislation  creating  It  was  very 
broad  and  general  In  language  and  scope. 
The  development  of  the  programs  of  the 
Research  Foundation  was.  thus,  an  experi- 
mental activity — and  an  activity  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  involved  in  Federal  service, 
with  which  we  are  both  experienced.  As  the 
programs  of  the  organization  were  developed 
and  Implemented,  Issues  and  problems  were 
identified,  and  these  Issues  and  problems  of 
Kansas  have  been  assessed  and  reassessed. 

We  have  been  following  the  activities  of 
the  Intergovernmental  Science  Planning 
Program  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
almost  from  their  Inception.  We  are  pleased 
and  enthusiastic  about  the  creation  of 
this  Committee  on  Intergovernmental  Sci- 
ence Relations  by  the  Federal  Council  for 
Science  and  Technology.  We  have  studied 
most  of  the  material  which  Dr.  Frank  Hers- 
man  has  sent  us,  and  must  commend  the 
Federal  Council  and  the  Committee  on  the 
statement  of  rationale  and  of  objectives  for 
the  Committee.  We  can  certainly  detect  in 
these  statements,  and  in  accompanying 
materials,  a  keen  perception  of  the  problems 
which  face  government  at  the  state  and 
local  levels.  We  are  sure  that  we  speak  for 
a  number  of  persons  like  ourselves  who  are 
struggling  at  the  state  level  in  the  complex 
task  of  integrating  science  and  technology 
into  public  affairs  when  we  wish  the  Com- 
mittee outstanding  progress  and  success — 
If  for  no  other  reason  than  that  your  work 
win  reinforce  and  underglrd  our  own  efforts. 
Thus,  we  are  pleased  to  share  our  Kansas 
experiences  with  you  this  morning  by  dis- 
cussing briefly  "Issues  and  Problems  in  Ap- 
plying Science  and  Technology  in  Programs 
in  Kansas." 

RESEARCH    rOTJNDATION    OF    KANSAS 

The  State  of  Kansas  has  a  rich  heritage 
in  the  field  of  agriculture  and  Is  blessed 
with  a  population  of  rugged  individuals  from 
a  pioneer  stock.  Kansas  has  Invested  heavily 
in  education;  In  1967,  42.6%  of  the  total 
general  expenditures  of  State  Government 
was  allocated  to  education — supporting  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  vocational  education, 
and  jimlor  college  education,  as  well  as  six 
state  colleges  and  universities.  In  addition, 
private  colleges  and  universities  of  the  State 
number  18.  (One  a  municipal  university.) 
The  State  hu  been  a  major  exporter  of  Its 


young  people  and  has  been  struggling  to 
Increase  its  per  capita  Income  to  the  na- 
tional average.  (It  was  96.9%  of  the  national 
average  In  1967.)  These  issues  were  investi- 
gated by  a  Governor's  Economic  Development 
Committee  In  the  early  1960's.  The  investiga- 
tions led  to  the  establishment  in  1963  of  a 
Research  Foundation  of  Kansas  in  parallel 
with  a  refurbished  Kansas  Department  of 
Economic  Development  and  a  new  Office  of 
Economic  Analysis  to  stimulate  the  social 
and  economic  advancement  of  the  State.  The 
initial  thrust  of  the  Research  Foundation, 
as  outlined  in  the  broad  terms  of  its  enabling 
legislation,  was  to  underglrd  and  strengthen 
the  research  and  development  activities  of 
the  universities  and  to  Interpret  and  stimu- 
late the  flow  of  research  results  into  pro- 
grams of  the  State.  The  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Research  Foundation  was  appointed  in 
mid-1963:  an  office  for  the  organization  waa 
established  in  mid- 1964.  By  the  time  of  the 
establishment  of  the  office,  the  State  uni- 
versities had  received  certain  authorities  and 
flexibilities  to  improve  their  operations.  As 
a  restUt,  the  Research  Foundation  main- 
tained liaison  with  the  xmiversltles  of  the 
State,  but  created  and  developed  service  pro- 
grams to  accomplish  the  basic  purposes  of 
the  legislation.  The  programs  which  evolved 
to  meet  the  needs  established  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  were : 

1.  An  inventory  of  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  of  the  State  of  Kansas. 

2.  A  public  awareness  program  directed 
to  the  general  public  and  the  leaders  of  the 
State. 

3.  Research  Information  and  referral  serv- 
ices. 

4.  Research  advisory  services. 

A  basic  concept  of  the  Research  Founda- 
tion was  the  restriction  of  Its  actlvlUes  to 
overview,  stimulation,  and  coordination 
functions,  not  the  conduct  of  operational 
programs.  Thus,  in  1965,  the  Research  Foim- 
datlon  assumed  leadership  for  the  design 
of  a  five-year  plan  for  technical  services 
in  Kansas  which  led  to  the  creation  of  a 
Kansas  Industrial  Extension  Service  under 
the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Regents  to  op- 
erate a  Kansas  Technical  Services  Program; 
the  Research  Foundation  was  appointed 
Designated  Agency  for  this  Federal-State 
activity.  An  exception  to  the  concept  of 
restricting  the  role  of  the  Research  Foun- 
dation to  overview,  stimulation,  and  co- 
ordination was  the  creation  and  operation 
of  a  Kansas  Vocational  Education  Research 
Coordinating  Unit  at  the  request  of  the 
Kansas  State  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. 

We  do  not  think  it  proper  to  go  into  detail 
at  this  time  on  the  enabling  legislation  or 
the  programs  of  the  Research  Foundation. 
Rather,  we  submit  to  this  Committee  a  copy 
of  the  enabUng  legislation  of  the  Research 
Foundation  of  Kansas  (House  Bill  No.  183 
of  the  1963  Kansas  Legislature)  and  the  most 
recent  Annual  Report  of  the  organization  for 
the  records  of  this  meeting  of  your  Com- 
mittee. The  Annual  Report  reports  briefly 
on  the  history  and  progress  of  the  Research 
Foundation. 

NEEDS    in    applying    SCIENCE    AND    TECHNOLOGT 
AT  THE  STATE  AND  LOCAL  LEVELS 

Based  upon  the  five  and  one-half  years  of 
program  experience  of  the  Research  Founda- 
tion, a  number  of  observations  can  be  made 
on  the  type  of  activities  conducted  by  the 
organization  and  the  success  of  the  Research 
Foundation  in  carrying  out  such  activities. 
Speclflc  needs  identified  for  applying  science 
and  technology  at  the  State  and  local  levels, 
together  with  the  effectiveness  of  the  Re- 
search Foundation  in  meeting  the  needs,  fol- 
low: 

1.  A  need  exists  in  Kansas  for  a  single  rec- 
ognized focal  point  at  the  State  level  for 
information  on  scientlflc  and  technological 
activities  and  for  the  coordination  of  such 
activities. 
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The  Research  Foundation  has  served  In 
such  a  focal-point  capacity  in  the  creation 
of  the  Kansas  Technical  Services  Program 
aiid  -he  Kansas  Vocational  Education  Re- 
search Coordiuaimg  Unir.  and  in  argrlbusl- 
uess  and  children  and  y.nith  prograuis  in  the 
S-ate,  among  others  I's  focal-p.mt  role  has 
t)een  effective  in  communication  wirh  the 
Kansas  Congressional  Delegation,  with  Fed- 
era:  agencies,  and  with  regional  txxlles  Addl- 
tu.iial  resources  would  permit  additional 
services  In  other  area.-- 

■I  \  need  exist,-  in  Kansas,  and  has  existed 
Uoai  the  verv  beginning,  tor  a  public  Infor- 
mation program  to  improve  the  awareness  of 
those  in  State  Government,  as  well  as  the 
average  citizen,  of  the  signlhcance  of  re- 
search and  development  and  science  and 
t«chnology  to  social  and  economic  advance 

™ All  initial  thrust  of  the  Research  Founda- 
tion was  in  this  area,  with  the  publication 
of  a  number  of  items  '  on  the  research  re- 
sources of  Kansas,  and  the  conduct  of  specific 
conferences  ar.d  symptwMa  Budget  cuts  have 
reduced  this  important  activity  to  minimal 
levels  The  Board  of  Directors  still  considers 
this  a  vital  area  of  concern  for  the  Research 
Foundation  ^.       .__ 

3  \  need  exists  In  Kansas  for  a  continuing 
inventory  of  research  and  development  and 
sclentinc  and  technological  activities  carried 
out,  m  the  State  to  serve  as  a  res^.virce  for  in- 
formation and  referral  services 

The  Research  Foundation  attempted  to 
communicate  with  the  performers  of  research 
and  development  in  the  State  m  196.-)  and 
collected  considerable  data  on  the  states 
research  and  development  and  scientlBc  and 
technological  activities  This  initial  effort  has 
been  drasiicallv  reduced  during  the  past  two 
or  three  years  because  of  personnel  cuts  and 
the  pressure  of  other  activities  The  present 
inadequacy  of  the  inventory  program  Im- 
pairs the  work  of  the  Research  Foundation  in 
other  areas  of  concern 

4  A  need  exists  in  Kansas  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  specific  research  and  develop- 
ment and  scientirlc  and  technological  goals 
objectivs.  and  actions  at  the  State  and  local 

levels. 

The  Re*earch  Foundation  has  enjoyed  lim- 
ited succbis  m  stimulating  organizational  and 
program  goals  It  has  wTitten  a  formal  pro- 
gram for  such  goals— establishment  activi- 
ties mco  Its  budget  requests  during  the  past 
several  years,  but  the  requests  have  not  been 
approved  by  the  State  s  fiscal  apparatus 

5  A  need  exists  in  Kansas  for  a  mechanism 
wi'h  authority  to  mobilize  research  and  de- 
velopment and  scientiflc  and  technological 
resources  in  the  State  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poees  of  State  and  local  governments  The 
Research  Foundation  has  been  successful  in 
such  mobilization  activities  in  connection 
with  the  State  Technical  Services  Program,  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Kansas  Vocational 
Education  Research  Coordinating  Unit,  and 
in  a  few  other  areas  Its  efforts  m  this  area 
have  been  limited,  however,  by  human  and 
financial  resources 

6  A  need  exists  In  Kansas  for  a  linkage 
mechanism  between  the  Federal  information 
system  and  the  users  of  scientific  and  lech- 
riologlcal  information  at  the  Stale  and  local 
levels  Generally  speaking,  the  potential  users 
of  scientific  and  technological  information  at 
the  local  levels,  and  many  at  the  State  level. 
do  not  know  of  the  existence  of  Inlormatlon 
resources  and  do  not  know  how  to  procure 
Information  from  such  resources 

This  U  a  crucial  area  of  concern  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Research  Founda- 
Uon  and  to  the  State  of  Kansas,  particu- 
larly since  the  announcement  of  the  terml- 
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nation     of     the     State     Technical     Services 
Program  „        .    .._ 

\3  a  result  of  the  omcern  of  the  Board,  we 
h.ive  attempted  to  analyze.  In  a  bro.id  way. 
the  problems  involved  in  the  delivery  and 
use  of  information  in  a  p«»per  entitled  The 
Use  of  Knowledge,-  which  waa  prepared  for 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  oiu-  Research  Foun- 
dation In  the  hope  that  the  paper  may  be 
of  some  assidlAnce  to  the  Committee,  we 
recommend  that  a  copy  be  filed  in  the  rec- 
ord- ■  •:  ■•■lis  mee'lnu 

The  Research  FoundaUon  has  performed, 
in  a  limited  wav,  service  as  a  linkage  mech- 
anism between  organizations  and  persons  of 
Kansas  seeking  sp€K:lflc  sclenUfic  and  tech- 
nological InformaUon  and  the  Information 
systems  at  the  Federal  level  Much  more 
could  be  done  in  this  area  with  addlUonal 
resources  In  particular,  the  Research  Foun- 
dation could  devote  more  altenUon  to  pub- 
Uclzlng  the  availability  of  Information  in 
the  Federal  svstems  and  to  the  selecuon. 
repackaging,  and  distribution  of  specific  in- 
formation to  appropriate  possible  users  Re- 
sources have  Just  not  existed  for  a  significant 
thrust  In  this  area 

7     A    need   exists    In   Kansas   for    advisory 
services  in  orgaiUzaUon.  program,  and  proj- 
ect  planning   and   design     Adequate  compe- 
tence does  not  exist  at  the  local  level,  and 
in  some  State  agenclee    for  development  of 
plans  and  designs  to  compete  favorably  with 
the   plans   and   designs   of  other  states    The 
unlverslUes  have  competence  to  provide  such 
advisory  servlcee,  but  their  faculties  are  al- 
ready over-burdened  with  respwnslbllltles  in 
leaching,  baalc  research,  committee  and  serv- 
ice actlvlllee,  and  other  professional  duties 
The    Research   Foundation   has   performed 
such   services   to  a   limited   degree    Some  of 
these  services  are  listed  on  Pagee  9-10  of  the 
1968  Annual  Report  of  the  organization   The 
limited  recognition  and  resources  of  the  Re- 
search Foundation  have  prevented  more  serv- 
ices of  this  type 

ISSUES   AND   PmOBLIMS 

The  above  listing  of  State  needs  In  the 
application  of  science  and  technology  and 
the  assessment  of  success  of  the  Research 
Foundation  operations  in  meeting  these 
needs  indicate  distinct  accomplishment  of 
the  organization  and  lt«  programs,  but  also 
stress  the  crucial  need  for  additional  re- 
sources m  the  Research  FoundaUon.  or  else- 
where In  the  State  structure,  to  improve  the 
process  of  applying  science  and  technology  to 
the  solution  of  State  and  local  problems 

Principal  Issues  and  problems  which  have 
restricted  the  application  of  science  and  tech- 
nology  to   programs   in   Kansas   are — 

.  1  I  Severe  financial  problems  of  the  State 
This  is  the  principal  Issue  In  the  current 
i  1970 1  session  of  the  Kansas  Legislature 
Both  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature  are 
concerned  about  taxpayer  rebellion  Many 
worthy  programs  are  suffering  cutbacks 

(2)  Lack  of  specific.  well-pubUclzed  sci- 
ence and  technology  goals  for  the  State  The 
States  Planning  Division,  operating  In  the 
Kan.sas  Department  of  Economic  Develop- 
ment Is  making  progress  In  the  development 
of  Stale  plans  under  the  701  Program  A 
basic  need  exists  for  the  formulation  of  spe- 
cific, well-defined  objectives  and  the  rec- 
ommeiid.ition  of  priorities  for  consideration 
of  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature 

(3i  Inadequate  understanding  on  the  part 
of  the  general  public  and  State  and  local 
leaders  of  the  significance  of  science  and 
technology  to  social  and  economic  advance- 
ment and  of  modern  scientific  and  techno- 
logical meth<Tds  that  might  be  employed  In 
Kansas  to  improve  the  gross  State  product 
and  broaden  the  public  lax  base. 

(4  I  A  general  disillusionment  on  the  part 
of  the  general  public  and  State  and  local 
leaders  with  research  and  development  and 


science   and   technology    resulting   from    the 
suul-searching  going  on  In  these  areas. 

Principal  Issues  and  problems  relating  spe- 
cifically to  the  Research  Foundation  of  Kan- 
sas include  the  inadequacy  of  — 

I  a)  Recognition  of  the  Research  Founda- 
tion and  Its  role  in  the  State. 

ibi  Staff  to  communicate  more  effectively 
with  the  scientific  and  technological  re- 
sources of  the  State 

ic)  SUff  for  the  maintenance  of  a  more 
effective  inventory  of  scientific  and  techno- 
logical resources. 

(d)  Resources  and  authorities  to  mobilize 
more  effectively  the  scientific  and  techno- 
logical resources  of  the  State 
^lei  Resources  and  authorlUes  to  develop 
a  more  effective  Information  and  referral  ac- 
tivity for  Kansas 

if  I  Resources  to  provide  prompt  research 
advisory  services  as  requested. 

igi  Staff  to  communicate  with  leaders  of 
Kansas  at  the  State  and  local  levels, 

(hi  Staff  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  formalized  science  and  tech- 
nology goals  program. 

We  must  stress  that  the  Research  Foun- 
dation Is  sharing  these  Issues  and  problems 
with  most  other  agencies  and  organizations 
of  the  State  of  Kansas  We  must  also  stress 
that  in  all  of  the  Issue  and  problem  areas 
listed,  the  Research  Foundation  has  enjoyed 
some  progress.  The  magnitude  of  the  effort 
has  Just  not  been  adequate  for  the  type  of 
thrust  In  science  and  technology  necessary 
for  major  contributions  to  the  State  and  Its 
pe<.iple 

Esr.\BLISHMENT   OF   DCPABTMENT   OF  SCIENCE 
AND  TECHNOLOGY   IN   KANSAS 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Research 
Foundation,  the  Cnsvernor's  Office,  and  the 
Legislature  recognize  the  Issues  and  prob- 
lems which  have  retarded  the  progress  of  the 
Research  Foundation  In  1967  the  Board  of 
Directors  passed  the  following  resolution: 

While  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Re- 
search Foundation  Is  proud  of  programs  de- 
veloped under  Its  auspices  to  the  present 
time,  it  recognizes  the  extremely  broad  area 
of  concern  of  the  organization  and  the  lim- 
ited funds  available  for  support  of  programs. 
The  Board  Is  dedicated  to  the  development 
of  the  beat  programs  possible  for  the  State 
consistent  with  the  authorities  of  lt«  ena- 
bling legislation.  To  this  end.  the  Board  of 
Directors,  at  its  meeting  of  October  10,  1967, 
parsed  the  following  resolution  for  presenU- 
tion  to  the  Governor  at  this  time; 

In  view  of  the  experiences  of  the  Research 
Foundation    to   date,    the   rapidly    changing 
character  of  research  and  the  economy  of  our 
nation,   and  the  opportunity   for  evaluation 
of   the  economic  development   programs  re- 
sulting from  the  reo^mmendatlon  of  the  Gov- 
ernors    Economic    Development    Committee, 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Research  Foun- 
daUon recommends  to  the  Governor  that  a 
Committee   be   appointed   to   make   a  study 
of   the   role  of  the  Research  Foundation  In 
the   overall   programs  of   the  Stale  and  the 
posslbllltv  of  realigning  the  setting  and  ac- 
tivities of  the   Research  Foundation  In  the 
Interest  of  the  more  effective  discharge  of  Its 
responsibilities  to  the  State  of  Kansas  and  Its 
people    The  Board  further  recommends  that 
the  Committee  report   Us  recommendations 
and  findings  In  time  for  consideration  by  the 
1969  Session  of  the  Legislature. 

In  his  message  to  the  Legislature  cover- 
ing the  1969  budget,  the  Governor  of  Kansas 
said 

T  recommend  that  the  Legislature  make 
a  review  of  the  operation  of  the  Research 
Foundation  and  determine  whether  It  Is  In 
the  best  Interest  of  the  state  to  continue  this 
operation.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Research  Foundation  has  recommended  that 
the  Governor  create  a  Committee  to  study 
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the  role  of  the  Research  Foundation  In  the 
overall  programs  of  this  state.  I  think  that 
this  study  could  be  done  more  appropriately 
by  this  Legislature." 

The  Legislature  responded  by  sending  one 
of  Its  members  to  the  Conference  on  "Science. 
Technology,  and  State  Government"  which 
was  sponsored  by  the  Southern  Interstate 
Nuclear  Board  and  held  In  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky In  September  1968.  This  repreeentatlve. 
Mr.  Fred  A.  Unde,  himself  a  chemical  engi- 
neer practicing  in  Industry,  Introduced  Into 
the  1969  Session  of  the  Legislature  House 
Bill  No  1340  to  create  a  Department  of 
Science  and  Technology  for  the  State  of 
Kansas  to  serve  as  a  successor  organization 
of  the  Research  Foundation  of  Kansas.  It 
Is  requested  that  a  copy  of  this  Bill  be  Intro- 
duced Into  the  records  of  this  meeting. 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  proposed 
legislation  follow: 

1.  A  new  name  Is  provided  for  the  or- 
ganization responsible  for  the  overview,  stim- 
ulation, and  coordination  of  scientific  and 
technological  activities.  The  Research  Foun- 
dation of  Kansas  has  been  a  misnomer  from 
Its  very  beginning.  It  has  never  served  as  a 
"foundation"  In  the  usual  sense  of  the  word. 

2.  It  defines  more  specifically  the  resjKjn- 
slbllltles  and  authorities  of  the  new  De- 
partment. 

3  It  specifically  directs  the  Department 
to  provide  science  and  technology  advisory 
services  to  the  Governor  and  to  the  Legisla- 
ture 

4.  It  reorganizes  the  administrative  struc- 
ture of  the  governing  body  to  Include  scien- 
tific and  technological  leaders  of  Kansas  In- 
stead of  business  leaders  and  permanent 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  by  virtue 
of  their  State  positions. 

House  Bill  No.  1340  was  referred  to  the 
Federal  and  State  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
Kansas  House  of  Representatives  In  the  1969 
Session.  Hearings  were  held  on  the  BUI  on 
December  10.  1969,  at  which  time  numerous 
witnesses  spoke  In  favor  of  the  Bill.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  however,  questioned 
the  need  for  new  legislation.  It  Is  difficult, 
or  perhaps  Imjxisslble,  at  this  time  to  predict 
whether  or  not  action  will  be  taken  in  the 
1970  Session  on  this  proposed  legislation  in 
view  of  the  several  serious  basic  problems 
confronting  State  Government  at  the  present 
time. 

REXX)  M  MEND  ATIO  NS 

The  issues  and  problems  at  both  the  State 
and  local  levels  and  In  the  Research  Foun- 
dation Itself  prompt  the  following  recom- 
mendations ; 

1  It  Is  recommended  that  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  of  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  Initiate  the  develop- 
ment of  a  science  and  technology  public 
awareness  program  to  feed  Information  to 
the  general  public,  to  the  Governor,  and  to 
the  Legislature  of  the  different  states  (a)  on 
the  significance  of  science  and  technology  to 
problem -solving  and  to  social  and  economic 
advancement;  lb)  on  Federal  programs  that 
could  underglrd  state  programs;  (c)  on 
exemplary  programs  In  the  states  that  mlg^bt 
be  adaptable  to  other  states. 

2.  It  Is  recommended  that  an  appropriate 
utUt  be  established  In  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  of  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  to  serve  as  a  focal  point  for 
communication  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  states  on  scientiflc  and 
technological  matters. 

3.  It  Is  recommended  that  legislation  be 
prepared  to  provide  for  Federal  block  grant* 
on  an  annual  basis  to  each  of  the  states  for 
support  of  Its  science  and  technology  unit 
or  for  establishment  of  such  a  unit. 

4.  It  Is  recommended  that  the  same  legis- 
lation provide  matching  funds  for  Federal 
support  of  exemplary  programs  In  the  states 
in  the  application  of  science  and  technology 
in  public  programs. 
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5.  It  Is  recommended  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment support  several  pilot  programs  In 
selected  states  to  stimulate  a  greater  use  of 
Information  at  the  state  and  local  levels 
through  the  estabUsbment  of  a  state  cou- 
pling mechanism  between  the  state  and  local 
users  of  Information  and  the  Federal  infor- 
mation systems. 

6.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  of  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President  reconsider  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  report  entitled  "Techno- 
logical Innovation:  Its  Eiivlronment  and 
Management,"  and  Initiate  the  Implementa- 
tion of  those  recommendations  which  will 
stimulate  the  application  of  science  and 
technology  at  the  state  and  local  levels. 

CONCLUSIONS 

We  are  grateftU  for  the  opportunity  to 
share  our  experiences  with  this  Committee 
on  Intergovernmental  Science  Relations,  and 
enthusiastically  look  forward  to  a  strong 
Federal -Kansas  relationship  dedicated  to  the 
effective  application  of  science  and  tech- 
nology to  the  solution  of  today's  complex 
problems  and  in  programs  for  social  and 
economic  advancement. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  REPORTS  ON  HIS 
ASIAN  TOUR 

Mr.  GRIPFrN.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
speech  today  before  the  California  News- 
paper Publishers  Association  in  Los  An- 
geles, Vice  President  Agnew  gave  an  ex- 
cellent report  on  his  Asian  tour  last 
month. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  his  address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Rkkabks  bt  the  Vice  Pebsidknt  Betobe  the 

Caufornia   Newspaper   Pcjblishebs   Asso- 
ciation,   Los    Angeles,    Calif.,    Februaby 

6,  1970 

I  come  before  you  today  in  the  role  of 
reporter,  to  relate  to  you  my  observaUons 
during  my  eleven-nation  tour  of  Asia  last 
month. 

Before  I'm  through,  I  will  switch  to  the 
role  of  editorial  writer,  to  comment  on  the 
meaning  of  the  Nixon  Etoctrlne  to  our  nation 
and  to  the  world. 

As  I  may  have  mentioned  before,  I'm  a 
believer  in  separating  fact  from  opinion. 

First,  let  me  touch  on  some  of  the  lighter 
moments  of  the  trip. 

I  spoke  to  Bob  Hope  when  I  got  back,  and 
he  said  he  had  heard  I'd  done  fine,  but  he 
thought  It  was  a  bit  much  for  me  to  wade 
ashore  at  Manila. 

As  you  know,  the  State  Department  and 
Dr.  Kissinger's  office  brief  you  rather  care- 
fully before  making  one  of  these  trips. 

Actually,  it  can  be  a  little  unnerving.  One 
of  my  briefing  papers  pointed  out  that  the 
national  anthem  in  Afghanistan  is  in  three 
movements  and  cautioned  me  not  to  relax  or 
sit  down  at  one  of  the  pauses  in  the  middle. 
Throughout  the  trip  In  case  anybody  won- 
dered why  I  remained  at  attention  long  after 
every  one  of  the  national  anthems  was  over. 
It  was  because  I  was  asking  myself:  "Am  I 
sure  this  isn't  Afghanistan?" 

The  President,  of  course,  has  an  even  more 
detailed  schedule  on  his  own  trips  abroad. 
When  he  went  to  Paris  last  year — this  is 
true — he  was  handed  a  scenario  by  the  ad- 
vance men  that  included  a  strange  item  in 
it:  "After  President  Nixon  speaks  for  ten 
minutes,  his  remarks  will  be  translated  into 
English."  Sometimes  we  have  trouble  com- 
municating, but  I  never  thought  it  was  that 
bad. 

The  press  gave  my  totir  complete  coverage, 
both  here  and  abroad,  and  I  have  no  com- 
plaints. But  there  was  one  time.  In  Bang- 


kok, when  they  went  a  little  far.  Coming  out 
of  one  of  the  temples,  I  was  putting  my  shoes 
back  on  and  noticed  a  photographer  down 
on  the  ground  shooting  a  picture  of  me  tying 
my  shoelaces.  That  wasn't  so  bad,  but  then 
a  radio  newsman  bent  down  and  held  a  mi- 
crophone three  Inches  from  my  shoe,  as  If 
he  expected  it  to  make  a  comment.  Some 
reporters  were  waiting  for  me  to  put  my  foot 
in  my  mouth,  but  this  one  apparently 
thought  I'd  put  my  mouth  In  my  foot. 

In  a  serious  vein,  let  me  discuss  with  you 
some  of  the  Impressions  gleaned  from  my 
visit  to  Vietnam  and  my  talks  with  Asian 
leaders. 

In  South  Vietnam  the  morale  of  the  U.S. 
troops  is  high.  Just  as  Important,  there  Is  a 
genuine  and  growing  spirit  of  cooperation 
between  U.S.  troops  and  the  men  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  army. 

I  have  learned  that  "Vietnamlzatlon"  Is 
not  Just  a  word;  more  and  more,  it  has 
become  a  fact;  and  it  has  stimulated  the 
self-respect  and  self-confidence  so  necessary 
to  any  army  in  the  field. 

After  so  many  years  of  hopes  that  were 
raised  and  dashed,  there  can  be  expected  to 
be  a  certain  skepticism  on  the  part  of  ob- 
servers in  South  Vietnam.  But  even  the  most 
skeptical  are  becoming  convinced  that  the 
process  of  shifting  the  burden  of  fighting  Is 
working,  though  much  remains  to  be  done. 

We  are  bound  to  hear  more  from  those  here 
at  home  who  wanted  us  to  pull  out  Imme- 
diately and  whose  voices  became  muted  after 
the  President's  November  3  speech.  They  are 
being  proved  wrong,  and  they  don't  like  it 
one  bit;  obviously,  they  will  seize  upon  any 
temporary  setback  to  Justify  their  own  ideas 
of  "peace  now,  worry  about  the  price  later." 
But  the  people,  and  the  press,  cannot  be 
fooled  about  Vietnam  In  the  Seventies.  There 
is  a  new  realism  in  p>ollcy,  a  new  realism  In 
news  coverage,  a  new  realism  on  the  part  of 
South  Vietnam's  leadership. 

I  could  sense  that  realism  In  my  conversa- 
tions with  President  Thieu  and  with  Am- 
bassador Bunker.  Because  the  "Ifflness"  is 
gone  from  American  policy,  because  President 
Nixon  has  a  plan  to  end  this  war.  you  can 
actually  feel  a  steadiness  of  purpose  In  Viet- 
nam that  was  never  there  before. 

Importantly,  the  President's  plan  to  end 
the  war  honorably  is  no  Isolated  solution  to  a 
single  difficult  situation — it  Is  a  part  of  a 
total  design,  a  strategy  that  Is  becoming 
knovFn  around  the  world  as  the  Nixon  Doc- 
trine. 

Part  of  my  Job  on  this  Asian  trip  was  to 
carry  the  message  of  this  Nixon  Doctrine  to 
the  capitals  of  our  allies.  I  can  report  to  you 
tonight  that  this  message  is  being  tinder- 
stood  and  it  is  being  welcomed. 

That  doctrine  was  clearly  spelled  out  in 
the  President's  State  of  the  Union  message: 
"Neither  the  defense  nor  the  development 
of  other  nations  can  be  exclusively  or  pri- 
marily an  American  undertaking. 

"The  nations  of  each  part  of  the  world 
should  assume  the  primary  responsibility  for 
their  own  well-being:  and  they  themselves 
should  determine  the  terms  of  that  well- 
being. 

"We  shall  be  faithful  to  our  treaty  commit- 
ments, but  we  shall  reduce  our  involvement 
and  our  presence  In  other  nations'  affairs." 
Those  words  are  reverberating  in  the 
faraway  places  with  the  strange-sounding 
names:  in  Kuala  Lampur,  in  Kathmandu, 
In  Kabul.  Whenever  a  great  power  sets  a 
new  course,  other  powers  must  reexamine 
their  own  policies. 

The  Asian  leaders  I  met  are  in  that  process 
now,  and  it  Is  a  healthy  new  look  that  Is 
resulting  in  an  increased  self-reliance. 

But  one  leader  told  me  of  a  concern  of  his. 
There  is  a  lag  in  communication  across  the 
Pacific.  The  change  of  mood  of  the  American 
people  since  November  has  not  yet  traveled 
across  the  ocean. 

People  in  many  Asian  nations,  he  said,  are 
still  worried  about  a  new  Isolationism  on  the 
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p^ri  of  the  .Miiencan  public  They  s.v*  the 
mms  of  the  protesters  here,  they  read  the 
Snn^ deofar^drng  m^n.e<l.ate  ..thdra.^U 

and  ihev  genuinely  fear  th.it  aiu  *'.ll  be  the 
wive  af  the  future  \n  the  Lb 

In  these  d.ivs  of  mstant«ne,..us  comn^unl- 
ca  on  When  a  change  in  officeholders  can 
S  fl^sh::!  Icros.  the  world  ^- ^^^^^^^^^^l:^, 
eyelash,  how  do  you  conui^uir.cate  a  .hange 

'"-I?;"^.'un  leaders  have  been  re.v^ured  by 
the  wav  the  American  pe^.ple  have  rallied  be- 
hind the  President  s  plan-but  ^^^^^^l 
\sian  public  remains  unaware  and  worried^ 

Th  /means  that  we  mu.t  hold  fast  to  our 
nel  s^i^e  of  purp^.e.  and  rely  on  thel^med^a 
and  ours  to  communicate  that  st*ad!ast 
spirit  t  will  take  time,  but  it  is  an  essential 
sfep  V*«^d  stability   in   the   Far  &ist 

The  juiiceteers  with  old  axes  t«  grind,  he 
obleners  who  portray  An.encan  public  opln- 
.on  a.  -1^-^oubting  andj^^ve-g^^no^^^^^^ 
transmit    a    fa^e    p.cture     >ii  '  . 

the  foundation  of  peace  and  ^-^"^'^>„^';'^^ 
Asians  and  Americans  toge-Jier  are  beginning 

^There  is  one  element  of  concern  ai»d  one 
elemen-  of  confidence  that  perv.^de  the  con- 
versations  of   every    Asian   leader 

The  element  of  concern  U  this  the  poten- 
ua-v  agl-ressive  intentions  of  Commun^ 
China  I^me  say  that  the  S.no-S<.viet  spl 
IS  not  a^  serious  as  most  Western  observers 
4heve  others  say  that  the  Chinese  may 
^  so  frustrated  in  their  dealings  with  the 
S^vtets  that  thev  may  ^cl  more  -Aggressive  y 
m  J^titJieast  .-Vsla  Whatever  the  {x^slble 
Ch'^  motive,  the  fact  Is  that  Asian  leaders 
show^  "ively  concern  about  the  potential 
threat   of   Red   China 

On  the  other  hand,  the  element  of  con- 
fidence IS  this  The  leaders  of  Asia  believe 
the  r  !rea  s  going  t«  make  enormous  prog- 
^  in  the  generation  ahead,  and  they  .^e 
onvinced  they  can  gtUde  their  P-op;-  ^^ 
new  helghto  In  economic  gains  and  new  .alr- 
ness  in  social  aJTairs 

AS  we  in  .America  tallc  of  welfare  reforrn 
and  draft  reform,  the  .e.ulers  In  ^'■'^ J^/*- 
of  land  reform  and  reform  of  unrepresenta- 
tive government  The  "age  of  reform  is 
worldwide 

You  can  see  this  in  the  land  reform  pro- 
p-ams  in  Vietnam  in  Malaysia  and  on  Ta  - 
wan  wu  can  see  it  in  the  industrial  deve.- 
opment  In  Singapore  in  the  economic  s.-.- 
blUzatlon  of  Indonesia.  In  the  ^^^-'^^''l 
^ira^le  nee  in  the  Philippines,  in  the  action 
toward  more  representaUve  government  in 
Nepal  and  Afghanistan 

m  each  case  it  Is  slgmJicant  tha'  tne 
road  t.->  development  Is  much  more  like  the 
democratic  wav  than  the  communist  way 
The  peoples  of  Asia  believe  and  rlghtiy  ^, 
that  they  caji  have  their  rice  and  their  free- 
dom as  well 

There  is  one  perspective  I  gained  in  Asia 
that  I  especlallv  want  to  share  with  you. 

In  the  long  pull  of  history.  1969  may  be 
remembered  as  the  year  in  which  America 
regained  her  balance  and  her  self-confidence, 
and  moved  t..  a  new  awareness  and  a  new 
role  in  world  affairs 

But  in  .\slan  eyes  one  event  that  went 
relatively  unnoticed  here  may  also  irow  In 
importance  witn  the  years  That  was  our 
return  of  Okinawa  to  Japan 

The  worlds  greatest  industrial  nation 
turned  over  a  powerful  and  strategic  ba«e 
to  the  world's  third  largest  industrial  na- 
tion That  says  a  lot  about  America  to  the 
Japanese   and    '.n  all    Asians 

This  was  done  with  no  great  outcry  about 
a  loss  of  American  security  that  says  a  lot 
about  the  leadership  of  a  President  and  the 
confidence  of  the  American  people  in  his 
Judgment  about  our  security  needs 

Finally  this  was  done  to  lay  the  gr  -und- 
work  for  close  c.T<..peration  and  friendship 
between  two  great  Pacific  power*— on  which 


so  much  of  the  future  stability  of  Asia  de 

'^L^'l  said,  this  went  relatively  unnoticed 
in  the  United  States:  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
verv  carefullv  noted  In  Asia 

Up  to  now.  I  have  been  reporting  my  ob- 
servations of  my  t^ks  with  Asian  leadere^  It 
IS  remotely  possible  that  I  have  ^"PP*^  » 
little  personal  opinion  into  my  rfPor^-  oh- 
jectlvlly  doesn't  come  easy  vo  Vice  Presidents. 

"'Mrconcluslon.  however,  is  a  flat-out  edl- 

^It"^  hard  to  talk  about  Doctrines  without 
sounding  dc<trlnalre    But   let  me  try 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  said  to  Europe.  Stay 
out  of  this  hemisphere-  The  Truman  Doc- 
trine said  to  the  Soviet  Union,  '  May  out  of 
countries  that  want  to  remain  """"C;^"^"!';'- 
nlst  •  The  Nixon  Doctrine  says.  Well  help 
our   friends   who   are    willing   U>   help   them- 

*^E.!^h  of  these  doctrines  w.is  enunciated  at 
a  critical  turning  point  in  our  hlstx>ry  The 
ftrst  tv.o  were  right  for  their  time,  the  Mxon 
Doctrine  is  right  for  our  lime  ..„„„,„,, 

It  was  Woodrow  Wlls..n  who  siUd  Demoi- 
racv  is  more  than  a  Jorm  of  government. 
It  is  a  lorm  of  character 

The  American  character  today  Is  not  the 
sort  that  sells  out  Its  friends  that  runs  away 
from  its  commitments,  that  tries  to  U.rn  in- 
wird  and  lets  the  rest  of  the  world  go  hang 

Nor  IS  it  a  part  of  the  American  character 
to  take  on  the  jobs  that  others  should  be 
doing  {..r  themselves,  to  we.iken  the  will  of 
our    friend.^    by    carrying    their    burdens    for 

^^Tlhe  message  I  carried  to  Asia  on  behalf 
of  the  President  was  this  U^at  America 
stands  behind  its  friends,  not  in  front  of  its 
friends    in  their  defense  of   their  Ireedom 

\nd  the  mess.ige  I  brought  back  Wiis  this 
As     self-respect     and     self-reliance     increase 
i^ong  the  nations  of  .\sia.  respect  for  Amer- 
ica will  continue  to  n.se 


TRAGEDY  IN  NIGERIA 
Mr  CRANSTON  Mr  President,  as  I 
have  conunented  In  the  pa.st,  I  am  deep- 
ly concerned  over  the  tragic  situaUon 
In  Nigena  and  have  conrunurucaU»d  this 
concern  to  Secretar>-  of  SUte  Rogers 
and  President  Nwon  The  situation  de- 
mands our  constant  and  corLsistent  ef- 
forts to  alleviate  the  homfyinn  condi- 
tions which  exist  In  what  wjus  formerly 

Biafr'a 

It  lia-s  recently  come  to  my  attention 
that  a  student  orR-aniZiition.  Students  for 
Biafran  Relief  lias  been  organized  and 
is  operating  from  the  Univer.sity  of  Notre 
Dame  ThLs  organi/ation  has  been  esUb- 
hshed  to  work  for  the  noble  aim  of  a-s- 
sistinn  to  save  the  millions  of  people  who 
are  still  starving  in  Biaf  ra 

Students  for  Biafran  Relief  seeks  to 
enli.^C  aid  from  students,  laymen,  politi- 
cal leaders  and  corporations  to  express 
their  opinions  on  this  situation,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  lend  my  support  to  this  fine 

effort.  ,,  ,  , 

Once  again,  the  ix)sittve  activLsm  ol 
todays  youth  is  being  demonstrated 
through  such  an  effort  and  it  Is  my  hope 
that  this  effort  will  succeed  in  providirig 
the  necessarv  a-ssistance  to  the  thousands 
of  pefjple  who  are  starving  in  Nigeria 


CONCLUSION    OF   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICPTR  Ls  there 
further  morning  business''  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  Ls  closed 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  m- 
UCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1969 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideraUon  ol 
the  utiflnished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate  ^     ^ 

?he  BILL  CLERK.  A  bill  .H.R.  514.  to 
extend  programs  of  assisUnce  for  ele- 
menury  and  secondary  education,  and 

^"VSe'pR'HSTDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
oroceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

S^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi <Mr.  Stennis'. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident; I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  not  be  charged  against  the  time 
hat  has  already  been  allotted  to  the 
distmguished  senator  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr  Stennis '.  .^     . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call   the 

"^^Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Uie 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 
^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land   Mr  T\-DiNGS' 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr  President.  m>-  re- 
marks will  be  addressed  Pnnianly  to 
amendment  No.  481  to  the  bill.  My  re 
marks  will  be  entirely  germane^  I  ^ 
sure,  and  therefore  they  will  be  ^  oroer 
under  the  rules,  for  3  hours.  I  make  that 
statement   for   the   information   of    the 

Mr  HOLLANT)  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  STENNIS  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida.  I  under- 
stand that  he  must  leave  the  Chamber 
lo  att^-iid  to  an  important  matter. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President.  I  want 
to 'express  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  my  ver>'  great  appre- 
ciation for  the  leadership  he  is  taking 
in  this  matter  I  am  glad  to  be  one  of 
the  casponsors  of  the  amendment  he  u-, 
about  to  discuss 

I  am  sorry  that  I  am  called  from  the 
floor  but  the  Governor  of  our  State  has 
requested  a  conference  in  15  ,"^""^5  at 
the  other  end  of  Uie  Capitol,  with  the 
delegation   from   Florida,   on   this   very 

subject  ,         .  „. 

I  want  the  record  to  show  that  that 
IS  the  reason  for  my  absence  and  that  I 
very  strongly  support  the  effort  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  hope  to 
Join  in  It  a  little  later. 

Mr  STENNIS  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  remarks  as  well  as 
his  sentiment   I  look  forward  to  his  re- 
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turn  to  the  Chamber.  His  support  is  en- 
couragement to  anyone,  and  I  know  of 
his  interest  in  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  always  want  to  yield  to 
any  Senator  at  his  convenience  and  be 
courteous  to  him,  but  I  should  like  to 
present  some  facts  I  have  in  this  case, 
and  proceed  without  interruption,  \m- 
less  it  is  of  the  briefest  kind,  and  then, 
when  I  have  concluded  my  remarks,  I 
shall  be  glad  in  every  way  to  yield  for 
questions. 

ADDITIONAL    COSPONSOR 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  amendment  No.  481. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bible  In  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
amendment  No.  481  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  amendment 
No.  481  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  45,  between  lines  4  and  5,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

DISCRIMINATION    ON    ACCOUNT    OF    RACE,    CREED, 
COLOR.  OR  NATIONAL  ORIGIN  PROHIBITED 

Sec.  2.  (a)  No  person  shall  be  refused  ad- 
mission Into  or  be  excluded  from  any  public 
school  In  any  State  on  account  of  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin. 

(b)  Except  with  the  express  approval  of 
a  board  of  education  legally  constituted  In 
any  State  or  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
having  Jurisdiction,  no  student  shall  be  as- 
signed or  compelled  to  attend  any  school  on 
account  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin,  or  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  equal- 
ity in  attendance  or  increased  attendance  or 
reduced  attendance,  at  any  school,  of  persons 
of  one  or  more  particular  races,  creeds,  colors, 
or  national  origins;  and  no  school  district, 
school  zone,  or  attendance  unit,  by  whatever 
name  known,  shall  be  established,  reorga- 
nized, or  maintained  for  any  such  purpose: 
Provided,  That  nothing  contained  in  this 
Act  or  any  other  provision  of  Federal  law 
shall  prevent  the  assignment  of  a  pupil  In 
the  manner  requested  or  authorized  by  his 
parents  or  guardian. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
today  in  favor  of  amendment  No.  481  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  trying  to  preserve  the 
community  and  the  neighborhood 
schools  of  each  State  In  the  United 
States. 

I  have  already  said  that  I  refer  to 
amendment  No.  481  to  H.R.  514.  The  fol- 
lowing named  Senators  are  cosponsors  of 
that  amendment:  Mr.  Russell,  Mr. 
HoLLiNCS,  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Eastland, 
Mr  Ervin.  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Ellender. 
Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Thttr- 
MOND.  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  Mr.  GuRNEY,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr. 
Long  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd). 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  preserve  the 
neighborhood  schools — and  I  am  talking 
about  public  schools — to  keep  them  for 
their  primary  purpose;  namely,  the  edu- 
cation of  our  children. 

I  am  sure  that  that  motive  and  that 
desire  are  shared  by  every  Member  of 
this  body.  We  might  disagree  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  It  is  being  impaired  now, 
but  we  all  agree  that  we  must  find  a  way 


to  keep  our  scnoois  engaged  In  the  pri- 
mary work  of  education  of  children. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  speaking  today 
against  integration.  I  accept  that  as  a 
starting  point,  that  it  is  the  law.  It  has 
already  been  applied  in  the  schools  In  the 
State  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Is  the 
Senator  saying  that  forced  integration 
is  the  law? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  forced  integration  Is  the  law  in  all 
circumstances.  I  mean  by  integration 
here  that  there  can  be  no  disclaimer  or 
refusal  to  recognize  the  right  of  a  child 
to  enter  a  school  because  of  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin,  if  that  child 
is  otherwise  entitled  to  enter  it.  Then 
there  is  no  discrimination  agaiiist  him. 

The  first  part  of  the  amendment  reads 
as  follows: 

No  person  shall  be  refused  admission  Into 
or  be  excluded  from  any  public  school  in 
any  State  on  account  of  race,  creed,  color, 
or  national  origin. 

I  start  with  that.  I  announced  that 
that  is  my  purpose. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  simply 
want  to  say  that  I  think  I  understand 
the  Senator.  He  is  saying  that  no  child 
may  be  excluded  from  any  school  on  the 
basis  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin  and  that,  therefore.  State-en- 
forced segregation  is  illegal;  but  I  take 
it,  and  I  hope  that  I  imderstand  him 
correctly,  that  he  does  not  mean  that 
forced  integration,  on  the  basis  of  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin  is  the  law 
of  the  land. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  never  gone  that  far,  as  I  imder- 
stand. It  is  a  matter  here  of  each  child 
having  the  right,  so  far  as  race,  creed, 
color,  and  national  origin  are  concerned, 
to  enter  a  school  if  that  child  is  other- 
wise qualified.  __ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thtink  the  Senator  for 
his  concern  and  his  questions. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  seek  in  any 
way  to  discredit  or  criticize  the  Supreme 
Court  as  a  highly  important  branch  of 
our  Government,  but  I  shall  not  hesitate 
fully  to  state  the  unhappy  facts  brought 
about  from  the  application  of  certain 
Supreme  Court  decisions  regarding  the 
massive  integration  of  certain  schools 
in  the  South. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  these  recent 
decisions,  in  demanding  total  and  im- 
mediate integration  in  many  schools, 
even  in  the  middle  of  the  school  term, 
alerted  the  parents  of  children  all  over 
the  Nation,  beyond  the  South,  to  what 
can  be  in  store  for  them  if  this  policy, 
which  is  now  applied  to  the  South,  is 
ever  applied  to  other  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

I  am  confident  that,  in  time,  the  great 
majority  of  the  parents  of  schoolchildren 

in  this  Nation,  as  well  as  a  great  major-     ,  .     ,„„  *  *  »  n, 

ity  of  other  citizens,  will  line  up  behind     from  94  percent  to  100  percent  totally 
the  principles  of  this  amendment.  black 


In  short,  amendment  481  provides  no 
discrimination  against  any  individual 
student  because  of  his  race,  creed,  color, 
or  national  orgin.  It  further  provides  a 
major  measure  of  freedom  of  choice  for 
parents  in  the  selection  of  the  school  for 
their  children  and,  in  effect,  precludes 
the  busing  of  children  away  from  the 
commimity  school  without  the  consent 
of  their  parents. 

Since  getting  into  these  figures  about 
segregation  in  States  beyond  the  South, 
I  have  talked  to  a  great  many  Senators 
and  Members  of  the  House.  I  have  re- 
ceived mail  from  other  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion. There  is  growing  concern  and  grow- 
ing opposition,  beyond  all  doubt,  to  the 
busing  of  children  away  from  their  homes 
and  home  schools  just  in  order  to  create 
a  so-called  racial  balance  or  racial  per- 
centage of  students  in  some  schools 
somewhere  else — 5  miles,  10  miles,  or  20 
miles  away. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  ask  the  Senator  if 
it  is  not  true  that  we  have  more  integra- 
tion in  southern  schools  today  than  in 
any  other  section  of  the  country  where- 
ever  the  two  races  live  together? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  percentagewise— 
there  are  some  very  interesting  figures  on 
that,  but  percentagewise,  of  the  total 
black  and  white  students,  I  do  not  think 
the  percentage  would  be  higher. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  40  percent 
in  the  South? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  is 
that  high  yet. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  What  is  the  percen- 
tage in  the  South?  My  recollection  was 
that  HEW's  own  estimates  showed  it  to 
be  40  percent  where  there  was  some  in- 
tegration in  the  schools  affected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  think  it  is  that 
high. 

I  have  the  figures  here  somewhere,  but 
I  do  not  know  that  I  can  readily  put  my 
hands  on  them.  I  will  refer  to  some  fig- 
ures later.  In  the  five  largest  cities  in  the 
South,  and  in  the  five  largest  cities  out- 
side the  South,  there  is  a  striking  par- 
allel. There  is  just  as  much  integration 
in  the  South  as  there  is  in  the  North  as 
to  some  of  these  cities. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
recall  the  percentage  in  Washington, 
DC? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  Washington,  D.C.,  it 
is  95  percent — I  think  94.7  percent — now 
of  black  students  and  the  others  are 
white,  of  course. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
recall  the  percentage  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  there  are  over  100 
schools  in  Chicago — I  have  that  table 
here  somewhere — but  I  really  do  not 
wish  to  go  into  that  at  this  point 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  will  be 
covering  that  in  his  speech.  I  shall  not 
interrupt  him  further. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  I  will  cover  that. 
There  are  over  100  schools  in  Chicago 
which  are  totally  100  percent  black. 
There  are  about  250,  as  I  recall,  that  run 
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Mr  TALMADGE   They  are  not  doing 
any  busing  there? 
Mr.  8TENNIS  No. 

Mr    TALMADGE.   They   are  not  as- 
signing anyone  anywhere  else'' 

Mr  STENNIS.  No  So  far  as  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  Ls  concerned,  they  a^sked 
them  to  do  something  about  that  a  few- 
years  ago.  but  It  was  all  swept  under  the 
rug  They  ai;ked  them  to  do  something 
about  integration  among  the  teachers 
last  May.  and  the  teachers  flatly  refused 
to  do  so  They  oflered  a  $1,000  bonus  to 
switch  them  around  in  the  schools  but 
they  turned  that  down,  too,  and  there 
has  been  nothing  done  about  It. 

Mr  TALMADGE  Mr  President,  what 
they  have  done  has  been  exclusively  In 
the  South  and  nowhere  else  In  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  With  cerUln  excep- 
tions, and  I  will  enumerate  those  It  has 
been  a  comparatively  slight  scratching 
of  the  surface.  The  men  who  work  in 
HEW  will  really  tell  the  Senator  that 
the  combined  efTect  of  all  they  are  doing 
outside  of  the  South  Is  just  a  ripple  It 
does  not  mean  anything.  It  is  just  a 
scratching  of  the  surface. 
The  Senator  Is  correct 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  comes  from  good  parentage. 
The  people  of  the  great  SUte  of  New 
York,  confronted  as  they  were  with  the 
merging  massive  State  plan — and  this  is 
a  very  significant  thing— for  the  bus- 
ing of  the  chUdren  in  the  State  of  New 
York  to  schools  away  from  their  own 
communities.  In  order  to  achieve  racial 
balance— and  this  was  a  SUte  plan 
under  Mr  Allen,  then  Commissioner  of 
Education  of  the  SUte  of  New  York- 
appealed  to  their  lawmaking  authorities, 
their  SUte  legislature  for  the  passage  of 
a  law  that  would  prevent  the  busing 
plan. 

After  the  fullest  debate,  the  assembly 
of  the  SUte  of  New  York  passed  a  bill 
to  end  the  compulsor>-  busins  of  school 
children  for  the  purpose  of  integration 
by  a  vote  In  that  assembly  of  104  to  41. 
That  bill,  in  effect,  prohibited  the  bus- 
ing of  children  according  to  the  plan 
proposed  by  Commissioner  James  E 
Allen.  Jr  .  then  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  State  of  New  York.  Mr.  Allen 
Is  now  Commissioner  of  Education  and 
AssisUnt  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  here  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

Governor  Rockefeller  signed  that  bill 
on  May  2.  1969  And  it  became  effective, 
according  to  its  own  terins.  on  Septem- 
ber 1.  1969  It  !s  now  chapter  342  of  the 
laws  of  New  York.  1969.  regular  session 
Later  on.  but  not  now,  I  shall  ask 
unanimous  coasent  that  a  copy  of  that 
law  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

Mr  President.  I  base  my  argiunent  on 
two  major  essential  steps  We  all  know 
that  this  idea  of  massive  integration, 
total  integration,  is  not  accepuble  to  the 
people  in  the  S.outh  or  the  North 

Speaking  for  the  Negro  people  of  Mis- 
sissippi. I  know  that  a  great  number  of 
them  do  not  want  such  a  plan  earned 
out    I  have  observed  this  thing  clearly. 


I  have  seen  what  this  massive  demand 
does  to  the  quality  of  education  Itself. 
I  am  fully  satisfied  that,  even  though 
we  trv  this  for  10  or  20  years  in  the 
South",  and  then  for  15  years  in  the  North, 
we  will  finally  come  back  to  a  plan  sub- 
suntially  similar  to  what  the  amend- 
ment provides. 

The  children  will  not  be  bused  away 
from  their  home  communities,  and  the 
parents  will  have  a  choice  in  saying  where 
they  shall  go.  through  their  local  school 
boards  It  will  come  back  to  that.  And 
I  do  not  think  it  will  take  very  long 
because  of  the  growing  realization  of  the 
people  outAlde  of  the  South  that  their 
time  is  close 

Mr  President,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation,  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  has  authorized  the 
Vice  President  to  say  that  the  President 
IS  Komg  to  create  a  special  commission, 
to  be  headed  by  the  Vice  President  and 
at  least  two  other  Cabinet  members  and 
other  Presidential  ad\isers. 

For  what  purpose  is  this?  This  is  a 
ver>-  significant  thine  It  was  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  the  decree  of  the 
Supreme  Court  with  the  least  disruption 
to  the  schools.  Thase  are  the  words  Mr. 
Agnew  used,  the  least  disruption. 

That  is  an  admission  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  finds  that  there 
Is  disrupUon  It  is  saying  that  he  thinks 
somethm?  ought  to  be  done  about  it.  He 
is  not  empowered  to  override  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  tlie  United  States.  But 
he  nonetheless  feels  compelled  to  try  to 
do  something  about  it.  and  he  is  putting 
his  first  team  to  work  on  It. 

Second,  the  Vice  President  said  that 
we  ought  to.  at  the  same  time,  preserve 
the  qualltv  of  education  That  is  a  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  quality  of  educa- 
tion is  in  peril  One  can  call  It  what  he 
pleases — civil  rights  or  the  mouthing  of 
a  southern  Senator.  Everyone  knows — 
and  I  wUl  prove  it  more  and  more  by  the 
record  as  I  go  along— that  the  quality  of 
education  is  Imperiled  by  this  social 
scheme  dumped  m  the  laps  of  the 
schools 

That  IS  N'.hat  the  Vic  President  said, 
that  the  President  had  authorized  him 
to  move  with  these  others  in  that  di- 
rection And  it  IS  none  too  soon  It  Is 
none  too  soon. 

I  have  been  down  there  where  this 
thing  has  happened  The  people  want 
their  .schools  They  want  to  tr>'  to  obey 
They  do  not  know  what  to  do  The  par- 
ents do  not  know  what  to  do  The  little 
children,  white  and  black,  are  confused. 
The  teachers  and  the  principals  are  con- 
fused. 

They  came  and  talked  with  me  about 
It  People  that  I  have  known  all  of  their 
hves  and  most  of  mine  tell  me  the  truth. 
They  pour  out  their  hearts  and  souls 
They  do  not  know  what  to  do 

The  suixTintendent  of  schools  said  he 
does  not  know  what  to  do  The  lawyers 
representmg  the  school  districts,  small 
and  large  do  not  know  what  it  means. 
The  Court  talks  about  a  uniUry  system 
They  never  defined  a  uniury  system. 
The  court  of  appeals  does  not  know  what 
to  do  about  it.  frankly. 

Some  of  these  decrees  came  down  us- 
ing the  term  'unmediately  "  The  district 


courts  and  the  court  of  appeals  were  not 
willing  to  render  a  decree  contrary  to 
their  judgment.  So  they  gave  a  little  ad- 
ditional time.  It  bounced  up  here,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  threw  It  back,  saying, 
•Now,  now.  everytliing  now!" 

So.  there  Is  a  little  glimmer  of  hope. 
The  last  order  had  four  dissenting  votes. 
Two  of  them  partly  dissented,  and  said 
they  would  at  least  allow  8  weeks.  Two 
others  said  we  ought  to  be  given  what 
the  court  of  appeals  had  found  as  facts 
in  Its  judgment.  It  was  not  unanimous. 
It  was  4  to  4.  really.  That  affords  a  glim- 
mer of  hope 

I  know  that  it  takes  something  to  dis- 
turb the  President  and  cause  him  to  set 
up  a  commission  of  his  first  team  to  tr>' 
to  Implement  Supreme  Court  decisions 
without  disrupting  the  schools  any  more 
than  necessarj-.  And  he  wants  to  preserve 
the  quality  of  education. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President,  I  am 
glad  to  >ield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distingtiished  Senator  for 
yielding. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  on  his 
amendment.  I  believe  that  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  prevail,  although  that  may  be  a 
forlorn  hope. 

The  Senator  points  out  that  there  was 
mention  of  a  new  commission  being  set 
up  by  the  Vice  President.  The  Senator 
said  that  the  Vice  President  pointed  out 
that  this  was  an  attempt  to  find  some 
^•ay— what  was  the  exact  quotation? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Vice  President  used 
these  words,  "to  apply  the  decree  of  the 
Supreme  Court  with  the  least  disrup- 
tion of  schools  and  then  preserve  the 
qualltv  of  education." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator did  say  that  obviously  the  President 
had  found  disruption  prevailed  to  a  de- 
gree 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  And  that  he  felt  it 
was  his  duty,  and  he  felt  the  necessity, 
to  appoint  a  special  panel  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Vice  President  to  try  to  find 
some  way  to  alleviate  the  disruption. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Has  the  Senator 
heard  of  a  situation  that  was  revealed 
either  last  night  or  within  the  last  2  or 
3  days?  I  did  not  hear  where  the  incident 
took  place  However,  a  parent  was  being 
questioned  about  forced  busing  in 
schools  and  she  said  she  has  five  children, 
that  they  are  to  be  bused  to  five  different 
schools,  and  that  none  of  the  children  is 
permitted  to  go  to  his  home  school.  Is 
that  an  example  of  the  disruption  the 
President  ls  trying  to  relieve? 

Mr.  STENNIS  That  Is  a  good  example, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  them  In  that  cate- 
gory, where  many  families  have  been 
.spilt  up. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  I  assumed  this  was 
a  rather  flagrant  example  but  the  inci- 
dent was  revealed  on  a  network  program 
where  local  citizens  were  questioned 
about  the  school  situation. 
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I  wonder  how  anyone  could  contend 
that  that  sort  of  disruption  improves  the 
quality  of  education.  Can  anyone  who 
favors  this — the  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  or  anyone  else — give  one 
reason  or  one  supporting  fact  that  would 
susUin  the  contention  that  such  disrup- 
tion improves  the  quality  of  education? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  see  how  they 
could,  especially  in  view  of  what  has 
happened.  These  things  look  good  on  pa- 
per to  some  people  but  when  they  get 
down  to  the  grubbing  and  go  to  apply  it, 
a  different  situation  is  encoimtered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  further  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Suppose  the  panel 
finds  this  situation  where  five  children 
in  the  same  family  are  sent  to  five  differ- 
ent schools  and  that  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  go  to  their  home  school.  What 
power  does  the  panel  have  to  modify  the 
impact  of  recent  Supreme  Coiui;  deci- 
sions? I  am  wondering  if  this  Is  just  an- 
other gesture,  another  screen  put  up,  or 
whether  there  is  concern  today  In  this 
administration  to  try  to  do  something 
about  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  going  to  answer 
the  Senator  very  frankly.  I  do  not  think 
they  have  any  direct  power  to  alter  the 
decree  of  the  Supreme  Court.  They  might 
have  some  power  of  persuasion  with  the 
people  and  make  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion outside  the  South  know  what  this 
means.  We  already  know.  But  in  that 
way  I  think  they  can  do  some  good.  I  am 
not  expecting  any  favoritism  from  the 
Supreme  Court  but  if  the  Supreme  Court 
would  reverse  its  position  on  all  of  these 
matters  that  come  up  from  the  circuit 
courts  of  appeals  and  would  stop  saying 
"now"  that  would  help. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  How  could  they  dis- 
continue reversing  all  these  cases  except 
that  they  reverse  themselves?  They 
would  have  to  reverse  themselves  in  or- 
der to  stop  reversing  some  of  these  cases. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  is  always  a  dif- 
ference in  the  facts  in  every  case.  If 
they  would  read  the  record,  review  the 
testimony,  do  their  very  best,  and  apply 
the  rule  of  reason  even  within  Uieir 
overall  policy,  they  could  reverse  many 
of  these  cases. 

I  say  with  all  respect  to  them  that 
I  do  not  think  they  had  the  facts  before 
them  last  October  when  they  threw  out 
all  of  these  cases.  Did  they  seek  the 
facts?  All  they  had  to  do  to  get  them 
was  to  ask  for  them,  but  I  cannot  be- 
lieve they  had  all  the  facts  before  them 
and  all  the  material  when  all  those  men 
reached  that  unanimous  decision. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Does  the  Senator 
know  anyone  who  contends  today  that 
the  quality  of  education  has  been  im- 
proved? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
one myself.  I  have  documents  I  am 
going  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
from  people  who,  compared  with  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi,  are  quite  liberal; 
and  they  have  said  they  have  had 
enough,  that  things  are  going  the  other 


way,  and  that  the  system  is  being  de- 
stroyed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Do  we  not  see  de- 
terioration every  day  in  the  public 
schools  of  our  Nation? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Of  course,  we  do. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Repeatedly  we  see 
headlines  in  the  press. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Where  this  doctrine 
is  being  enforced,  yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  yielding. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No  one  is  any  more 
grateful  for  what  the  city  of  Washington 
did  for  their  children  than  Mrs.  Stennis 
and  I.  They  got  a  corking  good  educa- 
tion here  in  the  public  schools.  I  am  a 
taxpayer  here,  not  a  big  one  but  a  modest 
one.  I  am  glad  to  pay  them.  Everyone 
knows  that  the  quality  of  education  now 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  far,  far 
l>elow  what  it  was.  I  do  not  discredit 
the  schools  but  that  is  the  situation. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  more  question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  WUl  making  avaU- 
able  more  money  solve  that  problem? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  sir;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  More  and  more 
money,  is  that  going  to  solve  the  problem 
that  has  been  created? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No,  not  at  all,  not  with 
this  extreme  application;  that  is  not  the 
way  at  all.  The  figures  show  that  is  true. 
One  can  look  at  the  people  who  have  left 
town.  That  is  what  has  happened.  They 
have  left  town  or  they  have  gone  to 
private  schools. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  that  not  true  with 
respect  to  both  races? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  more  and  more. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  is  not  just  whites 
leaving  town. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  More  and  more.  I  have 
a  reference  here  that  the  black  families 
that  are  able  to  are  getting  out  and  go- 
ing to  the  suburbs. 

Mr.  President,  going  back  to  the  New 
York  law.  the  fact  that  the  legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York  thought  it  nec- 
essary to  pass  a  law  to  preserve  the 
neighborhood  school  is  clear  evidence 
that  the  officials  of  that  SUte  saw  the 
danger  of  the  neighborhood  school  policy 
being  abolished;  that  is.  a  child  going  to 
school  in  his  own  neighborhood. 

While  the  spotlight  is  now  the  South- 
em  States,  the  danger  of  other  States 
losing  the  right  to  operate  neighborhood 
schools  is  great  and  imminent.  Today 
the  South  is  imder  attack.  The  time  will 
not  be  far  away  when  this  policy  will  be 
under  attack  in  every  section  of  the 
United  States. 

I  am  deliberately  trying  to  talk  to  the 
parents  of  this  Nation,  beyond  the  South. 
They  are  entitled  to  know  the  facts.  I 
am  trjring  to  bring  something  to  them 
to  impress  them. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  the  rule  being  en- 
forced, the  court  decisions,  in  New  York 
today? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  not. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  New  York,  by  its 
own  statute,  made  itself  immune  from 
the  law  that  is  being  enforced  in  South- 
em  States. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  or  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  doing  one 
thing  about  the  law  in  New  York,  trying 
to  circumvent  it  or  override  it,  that  the 
Senator  is  aware  of? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No,  not  one  bit.  The 
State  of  New  York,  through  Commis- 
sioner Allen,  when  he  was  the  Commis- 
sioner there,  did  imdertake  a  program 
of  busing  children,  as  I  said,  and  the 
people  rose  up  and  said,  "No."  It  was 
argued  down  here  in  committee  in  De- 
cember that  the  law  in  New  York  is  un- 
constitutional. It  may  be.  There  is  no 
telling  what  will  be  decided;  but  it  does 
represent  the  opinion,  will,  and  govern- 
mental power  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  imconstitutional. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  it  is  imconstitu- 
tional, that  makes  the  situation  much 
worse  because  they  are  yielding  to  and 
respecting  an  unconstitutional  law.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct.  I  made 
inquiry  as  late  as  the  day  before  yester- 
day. There  has  been  no  action  brought  by 
anyone  in  the  SUte  of  New  York  against 
this  lav  .  There  has  been  no  action  by  the 
Federal  Grovemment  to  declare  it  invalid. 
It  has  not  been  challenged — their  own 
Governor  signed  it — by  any  official  of  the 
government;  and  I  do  not  think  it  will 
be.  It  is  the  will  of  the  people.  That  is 
why  they  do  not  challenge  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Will  the  Senator 
£inswer  why  they  respect  the  will  of  the 
people  In  New  York,  but  not  the  will  of 
the  people  in  the  South? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  the  problem  I 
am  addressing  myself  to.  When  this 
problem  gets  on  the  doorstep  of  other 
States,  their  people  wUl  be  passing  laws 
and  helping  change  the  doctrine  that  is 
killing  our  schools. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Do  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  to  inform  the  Sen- 
ate, that  Mr.  Allen,  formerly  head  of  the 
education  system  in  New  York,  and  now 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  had  initiated  or  suggested  a 
program  for  New  York  SUte  whereby 
the  children  of  New  York  would  be 
bused  from  one  school  district  to  another, 
or  one  place  to  another,  for  the  purpose 
of  integrating  their  bodies  rather  than 
enlightening  their  minds,  and  as  a  result 
of  the  agitation  that  caused  among  the 
people  of  New  York,  the  legislature  of 
New  York  SUte  passed  that  sUtute? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  WeU,  the  Senator  al- 
ways says  it  so  much  better  than  I  can. 
I  certainly  agree  with  him  heartily. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  was  that  sUtute 
signed  into  law  by  that  great  liberal  in 
the  civil  rights  field,  Mr.  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller, Governor  of  the  Empire  SUte? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct.  I  had 
newspaper  articles  to  the  effect  that 
while  this  bill  was  being  debated  he  was 
not  going  to  sign  it;  but  he  is  not  a  foolish 
person,  and  when  he  saw  it  and  read  it, 
he  signed  it  into  law. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  was  an  effort  to  pre- 
vent in  New  York  SUte  the  very  same 
thing  that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
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is  deplorlnp  belne  carried  out  through  the 
South  Is  that  correct ■;' 

Mr  STENNIS  Exactly  It  Is  exactly  on 
all  fours.  That  is  why  I  selected  the  New 
York  law  as  a  pattern  for  thus  amend- 
ment ^        ^    ^   . 

Mr  ERVIN.  In  other  words,  what  is 
sauce  for  the  New  York  gander  is  not 
sauce  for  the  southern  goose  Is  that 
correct' 

Mr  STENNIS  Yes  According  to  the 
present  administration  of  the  law.  what 
is  Illegal  in  the  South  is  leaal  m  the 
North  There  is  a  presumption  of  in- 
nocence m  the  North  and  a  presumption 
of  guilt  in  the  South  That  is  the  HEW 
slocan  .„    ^ 

Mr   GURNEY    Mr    President.  \nll  the 

Senator  vie'd  ' 

Mr  STENNIS  I  yield. 
Mr   GURNEY    I  caiuiot  speak  for  the 
people  of  New  York,  obviously.  Ijecaase  I 
do  not  represent  that  State,  but  I  can 
speak  for  the  people  of  Florida   We  have 
a  lot  of  people  in  Florida  who  oritjmally 
lived  in  New  York,  as  we  have  people 
from  the  other  48  States  who  now  live  in 
Flonda.   Of   course,    we   have   the  .•-ame 
problem  in  Flonda  that  the  Senator  ex- 
perienced in  Mississippi  as  a  result  of  the 
February    1    deadline   promulgated   and 
foi>ted  on  us  by  the  Supreme  Couit  of 
the   United   States.    As   I   say,   we  have 
manv  former  New  Yorkers  who  now  live 
in    Florida     Hundred-^   of    letters,    tele- 
grams, and  communications  have  been 
received  in  my  office  on  this  question  In 
fact    mv  office  is  half  tied  up  with  this 
problem  and  has  been  for  weeks   I  have 
vet  to  hear  one  affirmative  voice  in  favor 
of  what  the  Supreme  Court  decided  Ae 
ought  to  do  on  February  1. 

I  do  want  to  say  that,  as  far  as  the 
citizens  of  Flonda  are  concerned,  they 
are  reasonable  They  are  decent  people. 
Thev  want  to  ici  on  with  the  job  of  de- 
segregation That  IS  not  the  point  at  is- 
sue here  The  pomt  at  ussue  here  is  that 
they  certainly  do  not  want  to  get  on  witli 
the'job  of  desegregation  and  integration 
in  a  way  that  literally  is  destroyin--'.  be- 
fore our  verv  eyes,  the  pubUc  school  sys- 
tem m  the  State  of  Flonda  It  is  m  an 
utter  .state  of  chaos  Some  schools  are 
closed  School  boards,  parents,  stu- 
dents—none of  them  know  what  they 
want  to  do  or  what  they  should  do  or 
how  to  uel  out  of  the  mora,ss  that  has 
been  foisted  urwn  us 

Al'hou^h  I  cannot  speak  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  New  York,  I  can  cer- 
tainlv  sav  that  those  former  New  Yorkers 
now  livms  in  Horlda  do  not  au-ree  with 
the  basiness  going  on  now 

Mr   STENNIS   I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr   ERYIN  Mr  Pre.^ident,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  for  a  question  sutr'^ested 
by  the  very  Rne  statement  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida 
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Mr    STENNIS    I  yield 

Mr  ERVIN  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Mkssissippi  at-'ree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  the  fact  that  the 
representatives  of  the  people  of  New 
York,  speaking  in  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature, passed  the  New  York  statute  to 
which  the  Senator  has  alluded,  prohibit- 
ing the  doing  of  the  exact  thintis  being 
done  in  the  South  over  our  protest, 
indicate  that  the  people  of  New  York 
do  not  believe  in  the  herdmg  of  children 


about  like  cattle,  and  .shifting  them 
about  like  pawns  in  a  chc.ss  L^ame,  just 
to  force  the  integration  of  scliools'' 

Mr  STENNIS  Tlie  Senator  is  correct. 
He  uses  very  colorful  language.  I  would 
cnioy  his  questions  if  this  situation  were 
not  so  sad,  because  I  have  before  me  a 
very  vivid  picture  of  that  very  thing 
happening 

Mr.  ERVTN.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  and  also  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  ttiey  are  m  favor 
of  what  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina IS  in  favor  of— that  is.  givintJ  to  all 
parent.s  and  to  all  children  of  all  races 
the  freedom  to  select  the  public  schools 
that  the  chUdren  attend  and  to  put  an 
end  to  the  coercion  of  little  children  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  STENNIS   The  Senator  is  correct 
That  is  what  the  amendment  proposes 
Also,  the  amendment  says  that  all  chil- 
dren   regardless  of  race,  creed,  color,  or 
national    origin,    shall    have    the    same 
ni;hts  m  the  schools 

Mr  ERVIN  I  am  not  going  to  impose 
further  on  the  Senator  s  time  except  to 
make  this  inquiry  Does  not  freedom  of 
choice  give  to  all  parents  of  all  races  and 
to  all  children  of  all  races  an  equality 
of  liberty 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Ab.solutely. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  How  can  any  person  who 
professes  to  be  an  American  possibly  op- 
pose giving  equality  of  liberty  to  children 
of  all  races  and  parents  of  all  races? 

Mr  STENNIS.  That  is  the  oiily  basis 
on  winch  a  school  system  can  operate 
A  .school  is  not  a  machine  It  takes  a  cer- 
tain art,  skill,  and  compassion  to  t)e  a 
teacher  We  are  just  throwing  on  the 
public  school  sy.stem  all  the  problems 
that   go  with  social  change. 

Mr  T.\LMADGE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  STENNIS  I  yield 
Mr.  TALMADGE  Dues  the  Senator 
know  of  anv  other  place,  other  than  a 
penitentiary,  where  i>eople  are  assigned 
:o  a  certain  designated  point  against 
their  wilP 

Mr.  STENNIS  I  do  not  Of  course, 
sometimes  people  have  to  be  .^ent  to  in- 
stitutions. 

Mr  T.ALMADGE  Under  our  system 
at  the  present  time,  the  only  group  of 
people  who  can  be  forced  to  go  to  a 
certain  point  of  destination  arc  children 
being  assigned  to  a  school  and  the  in- 
mates of  a  penitential^   Is  that  right^ 

Mr  STENNIS  Yes  Of  course,  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  Ukes  up  a  man 
and  sends  him  to  war.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

May  I  give  an  illustration  or  two  here.' 
I  want  to  outline  some  of  the  turmoil. 
Mr.  GURNEY    Mr   President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  very  briefly  > 
Mr  STENNIS  Verv  well 
Mr.     GURNEY      Tlie     Senator     from 
North  Carolina  mentioned  the  fact  that 
all  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  try- 
ing to  do  here  is  to  see  that  children  of 
all  races  are  protected    Just  a  few  days 
ago,  in  the  unplementalion  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  Florida,  we  had 
a  very  serious  not  on  cur  hands,  involv- 
ing the  Negro  high  school  at  Gainesville, 
which  IS  where  the  University  of  Florida 
is  located    The  reason  for  the  not  was 


that,  under  the  Implementation  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision,  that  particu- 
lar school  was  going  to  be  put  out  of 
business.  The  point  of  the  matter,  and 
why  I  am  bringing  it  up,  is  that  the  Ne- 
gro students  of  that  school  were  ex- 
tremely distressed  because  all  the  things 
they  had  going  that  they  thought  were 
good,  such  as  tlie  school  atliletic  teams, 
the  school  band,  school  pride,  and  so 
forth,  were  being  destroyed  in  one  fell 
swoop.  So  they  feel  just  as  keenly  about 
tlus.  and  so  do  their  parents,  as  do  the 
white  parents  and  students. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  Is 
eminently  right  when  he  says  this  cuts 
across  both  races  and  does  damage  to 
both  races, 

Mr  STENNIS,  That  has  been  my  ex- 
perience Those  who  came  to  my  office 
during  the  Christmas  recess— Negro  peo- 
ple, parents,  officials  in  the  schools — 
begged  me,  'Cant  you  do  something 
about  It?  This  is  destroying  our  schools." 
I  want  Senators  to  hear  some  illustra- 
tions I  have.  First  I  want  to  complete  the 
listing,  though,  of  the  causes  of  this 
turmoil. 

First,  the  very  pattern  of  the  civil 
right,s  movement  is  such  that  when  one 
section  of  the  country  has  been  made  to 
conform  to  civil  rights  objectives,  the 
mo\ement  then  shifts  on  over  to  other 
sections  of  the  country.  Our  educational 
svstem  IS  having  to  carry  the  load. 
'  When  tiiat  attack  does  come  in  other 
areas  of  the  country,  the  turmoil,  the 
uncertainty,  the  distress,  and  the  damage 
to  education  will  fall  upon  the  areas  out- 
side the  South  as  it  has  fallen  upon  the 
South  I  do  not  believe  the  other  areas 
fully  realize  yet  that  this  thing  can  hap- 
pen to  them. 

Every  Senator  should  fully  understand 
what  It  means  to  the  State,  to  the  com- 
munitv,  to  the  parents,  the  teachers,  and 
the  pupils,  when  the  neighborhood 
school  policy  IS  abolished,  and  the  stu- 
denUs  are  bused  around  to  establish  a 
racial  balance. 

It  means  that  long  established,  well 
equipped  school  plants  are  in  some  cases 
closed  down.  Some  school  plants  are 
filled  to  double  their  capacity,  while 
other  plants  are  empty  or  near  empty. 

I   say    to   my    fellow   Senators,    these 
terms  were  so  harsh,  and  the  applica- 
tion   requirements    so    immediate,    that 
there   was    not   even   time    to   shift   the 
toilets,  to  provide  just  the  elementals  of 
sanitation  to  take  care  of  these  students. 
Students  bused  tens  of  miles  each  day. 
Community    spirit    is    broken    and    dis- 
rupted   Large  numbers  of  teachers  and 
pupils   are   dropping   out   of    the   public 
schools.     State    and     local     educational 
budgets  are  upset    Costs  of  reorganiza- 
tion  transportation,  and  replacement  of 
lost  human  and  material  resources  re- 
duce the  amount  of  money  that  can  be 
spent  for  q-ialitv  education   Education  is 
made    poorer,   not    belter.    The    average 
pupil  is  hurt,  not  helped 

Do  n.it  overlook  the  teacher.  Members 
of  this  truly  great  profession  are  treated 
like  chattels.  Tliat  is  what  I  want  to  tell 
you  a  story  about. 

A  lady  in  a  school  district  that  I  know 
about,  who  spent  all  of  her  adult  life  in 
the  school  room,  year  after  year— such 
a  fine,  effective  teacher— when  she  was 
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reassigned,  under  one  of  these  demands 
for  uTimedlate  and  total  integration 
throughout  the  countywide  district, 
told  me  that  she  prayed  about  it  and  she 
thought  about  It,  but  her  final  decision 
was  that  she  could  not  make  that  change. 
She  had  a  contract  to  teach  a  certain 
grade  in  a  certain  school,  where  she 
lived.  She  decided  she  could  not  carry 
on  under  those  demands,  so  she  lost  her 
contract. 

Her  little  girl— her  little  girl,  now — ^was 
taken  away  from  her  home,  and  that 
school  where  she  had  been  with  her 
mother,  and  shipped  over  to  the  other 
side  of  the  county.  Why?  Just  so  that 
they  could  have  racial  percentages  in 
keeping  with  the  student  population  of 
the  school  district.  That  is  what  the  man 
from  HEW  said,  that  we  are  paying  $26,- 
000  to  $28,000  a  year  for  in  these  appro- 
priation bills.  He  told  the  superintendent, 
when  the  superintendent  begged  him  to 
help  get  a  modification  of  the  plan,  "Put 
them  where  you  please,  as  long  as  you 
keep  the  racial  ratio  in  keeping  with  the 
student  population  of  your  school  dis- 
trict," 

Think  of  that.  Talk  about  quality  edu- 
cation. Why,  it  is  an  insult  to  the  intel- 
ligence of  any  Senator  to  say  that  we 
are  trying  to  have  better  schools,  or  try- 
ing to  improve  on  these  things,  by  ship- 
ping that  little  girl  over  to  the  other 
side  of  the  county. 

I  know  of  another  teacher,  not  in  that 
same  district.  The  same  government  that 
treated  this  first  one  as  I  have  described 
reached  over  and  drafted  the  only  son 
of  this  other  teacher  into  the  Army.  He 
is  gone  to  Vietnam.  For  what  purpose? 
So  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  could 
have  self-determination.  That  is  what  we 
tell  them.  That  is  what  we  say. 

What  kind  of  a  government  is  it  that 
can  have  such  a  two-faced,  double-talk 
policy  as  that?  That  is  exactly  what  we 
have  today.  No  wonder  the  people  are 
getting  enough  of  both  those  policies. 
It  is  just  a  downright  shame. 

Instead  of  seeing  that,  though  all  the 
press  media  of  this  country  are  nmning 
up  to  my  office,  or  calling  me  up  on  the 
telephone,  saying.  "What  kind  of  trouble 
did  you  have?  What  kind  of  opposition 
did  you  have?  What  kind  of  physical  vio- 
lence did  you  have  down  there  when 
your  State  tried  to  integrate  the 
schools?" 

Why,  just  this  morning,  a  man  said  to 
me,  a  very  responsible  man — it  just 
shows  how  the  people  do  not  under- 
stand—"You  had  a  lot  of  physical  re- 
sistance down  there,  didn't  you?" 

I  said,  "No;  not  a  bit.  Not  a  bit.  We 
had  a  whole  lot  of  tears  and  regrets  and 
frustrations,  but  we  did  not  have  any 
physical  violence." 

This  is  too  serious  to  be  fighting  about. 
Representatives  of  many  of  the  news 
media,  though,  came  down  there  just 
looking  for  a  little  scrap  of  some  kind 
of  turbulence.  They  were  awfully 
disappointed,  those  who  were  on  that 
mission. 

There  is  another  matter  I  want  to 
cover.  I  want  to  trace  here  for  the  Sen- 
ate something  about  these  school  dis- 
tricts whose  cases  the  Supreme  Court 
reversed  summarily  last  October  29,  and 


said,  "Total  integration  now."  As  I  say,  I 
am  not  trying  to  discredit  the  Court. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  before  he  goes  into 
that? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  not  making  per- 
sonal remarks  about  them,  but  there 
has  been  much  publicity. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Before  the  Senator 
leaves  the  New  York  statute  which  he 
has  been  talking  about.  I  think  this  ques- 
tion should  be  propoimded  and  I  think 
we  should  get  the  Senator's  response  to 
it: 

Does  the  Senator  agree  with  me  that  if 
we  believe  in  equity  under  the  law.  and 
if  in  good  faith  and  genuine  sincerity 
this  administration  believes  that  what 
it  is  doing  in  the  South  is  the  right  course 
of  action  and  is  in  pursuance  of  court  de- 
cisions that  compel  it,  does  not  equity, 
under  the  law — or  just  common  justice — 
dictate  that  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  this  administration  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  initiate  action  in 
the  State  of  New  York  to  coimteract  that 
statute,  and  to  bring  it  to  a  legal  test  in 
the  courts,  as  to  whether  it  is  constitu- 
tional or  not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  certainly  think  the 
Senator  is  correct,  if  there  is  to  continue 
to  be  this  bearing  down  policy  to  the  ut- 
most limit  on  iLS  in  the  South. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  statute  flies 
right  in  the  face  of  everything  this  ad- 
ministration is  saying  they  are  trying 
to  accomplish.  It  is  an  open  flouting  of 
stated  administration  policy  by  the  State 
of  New  York,  by  its  legislature,  and  by  its 
Governor,  who  signed  this  act  into  law.  If 
the  administration  proceeds  against  the 
South  and  forgets  about  New  York, 
whether  because  of  that  statute  or  for 
some  other  reason,  is  that  not  flagrant 
discrimination  on  the  part  of  those  who 
profess  to  oppose  it? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

I  think  the  New  York  law  is  valid  and 

constitutional  and  should  be  obeyed  by 

the  people  of  New  York. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  not  objecting 

to  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  understand. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  I  am  saying 
is  that  there  is  a  two-faced  policy  of  en- 
forcement. In  certain  sections  of  the 
country  there  is  enforcement  while  in 
others  an  open  flouting  of  the  very  law 
they  say  they  want  to  enforce  is  ignored. 
Mr.  STENNIS  The  Senator  has  de- 
scribed it  properly. 

I  say  again  to  the  American  people 
that  something  will  have  to  be  done  about 
this  matter.  This  issue  has  to  be  met. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  not 
in  the  Chamber  at  this  time;  he  cannot 
be  here.  He  said  in  debate  in  December 
that  he  favored  stopping  the  busing,  as 
I  understood  him,  and  he  wanted  to  have 
a  hearing  on  it.  But  I  do  not  believe  any 
movement  will  come  out  of  any  of  the 
States  that  have  a  high  percentage  of 
black  schools.  I  do  not  beUeve  they  are 
going  to  have  any  movement  to  change 
that  and  split  them  tip  and  sort  them  out 
among  the  other  groups.  They  may  pa.-^s 
a  law  like  New  York's.  They  wlU  take 
the  other  turn,  and  it  is  the  natural  turn. 


The  most  influential  element  in  it  wUl 
be  the  mothers  of  these  children,  and  the 
fathers  will  run  second.  They  do  not  yet 
know  that  this  thing  is  going  to  hit  them. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  the  meantime,  the 
discriminatory  imposition  is  directed  to 
the  South. 

Mr.  STENNIS,  Altogether. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  All  the  action  is 
there.  The  State  of  New  York  can  flout 
the  administration,  pass  a  law  right  in 
its  face,  have  its  Governor  sign  it  in  com- 
plete defiance,  and  yet  no  action  is  taken 
against  that  State. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Under  a  spurious  legal- 
ism I  will  discuss  later,  which  ignores  the 
plain  language  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

I  want  to  illustrate  briefly  the  cases 
that  were  reversed  last  October.  Those 
cases  were  pending  in  the  coiu^  down 
there,  in  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. The  panel  of  that  coiut  set  a  date 
for  all  of  them  to  be  heard  with  refer- 
ence to  a  plan  for  integration  beginning 
September  1969.  This  happened  in  July. 
They  gave  notice.  They  had  to  give  them 
some  time.  They  brought  in  a  lot  of  HEW 
representatives  who  were  supposed  to 
have  conferred  with  all  these  33  districts. 
They  did  not  have  much  time  to  do  it. 
Some  of  the  HEW  representatives  were 
very  high  type  men — a  few  of  them — and 
they  went  in  a  measure  to  these  districts, 
some  of  them  countywide  districts,  some 
with  moderate  sized  cities,  some  totally 
rural.  They  said:  "There  isn't  time  to 
get  up  plans  for  these  33  districts," 

They  told  our  superintendents  of 
schools  that  there  was  not  time. 

I  know  of  one  county  into  which  they 
came  and  spent  2  hours.  They  raced 
around  and  looked  at  the  buildings.  They 
came  back  a  week  or  10  days  later  and 
stayed  30  minutes  with  the  coimtj'  su- 
perintendent of  education — he  is  execu- 
tive secretary  of  our  school  boards — and 
went  on  and  came  back  about  a  week 
later  and  spent  2  hours  with  the  county 
school  board.  But  by  then  they  already- 
had  a  plan  of  their  own  written  up  which 
they  proposed,  and  they  were  in  a  hurry. 
The  board  did  not  agree  to  it,  certainly 
not  in  that  short  time. 

The  day  to  be  heard  on  all  these  plans 
was  coming,  and  Secretary  Pinch  him- 
self, looked  into  it;  and  he  said  there 
was  not  time  to  cover  those  33  districts. 
Secretary  Ftoch  had  witnesses  attend 
court,  and  they  so  testified;  and  he  filed 
a  pleading,  I  think.  I  know  that  the  At- 
torney General  filed  a  pleading  and  said 
there  was  just  not  enough  time.  The  At- 
torney General  was  the  plaintiff  in  some 
of  the  cases.  The  court  down  there  took 
that  testimony.  That  was  all  the  testi- 
mony there  was.  That  is  all  that  hap- 
pened. 

Justice  Black  refused  to  intervene 
alone — the  Supreme  Court  was  not  in 
session  then — but  invited  them  to  appeal. 
They  appealed  those  cases,  and  in  very 
rapid  order,  after  very  brief  argximent. 
and  just  a  few  days  later,  all  of  the 
cases  were  reversed,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  said,  "Do  it  now."  School  had 
started  October  29.  They  said  "Do  it 
now,"  and  sent  it  back  to  the  panel  of 
the  court  of  appeals. 
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They  noUfled  all  33  districts  to  come 
in  on  the  same  day— perhaps  some  one 
day  and  some  the  next — and  in  a  very 
brief  order  the  substance  of  what  the 
court  of  appeals  said  was: 

There  ts  nothing  we  can  do  further  The 
Supreme  Coun  has  patssed  on  this  You  will 
have  to  do  it.  even  though  school  has 
started 

They  gave  some  of  them  until  Decem- 
ber 31.  It  was  reversed  on  October  29. 
This  is  the  point  I  am  making:  When 
all  this  happened,  not  a  single  school  or 
school  official  was  m  disobedience  to  the 
Court.  Not  a  single  one  of  them  was 
charged  with  contempt.  There  was  not 
a  charge  agamst  any  trustee,  not  a 
threat,  or  against  any  superintendent  of 
schools.  All  those  districts  were  obeying 
the  law.  obeying  the  edicts  of  the  Court, 
the  tnal  court,  and  the  court  of  appeals. 
They  were  not  deficient  m  any  way.  They 
were  just  Jerked  up  by  the  nape  of  the 
neck  and  told.  "Do  it  now.'  right  In  the 
middle  of  the  school  term. 

They  were  given  until  December  31, 
sind  it  was  then  November.  They  had  to 
do  something.  They  terminated  the 
school  term  earlier.  Some  of  them  had 
to  I  am  told  that  in  December,  when  the 
holidays  came,  the  little  children  were 
tellmg  each  other  goodby.  They  knew 
by  that  time  where  they  were  going  to 
be  sent.  Here  were  these  little  girls  who 
lived  in  the  same  community  all  their 
lives,  one  on  one  side  of  the  highway  and 
one  on  the  other  side,  and  one  would  be 
sent  to  the  east  part  of  the  county  and  the 
other  to  the  west.  Little  girls.  7.  8.  9.  and 
10  years  old.  were  tellmg  each  other 
goodby  at  the  beginning;  of  the  Christ- 
mas holidays.  They  would  never  agam  be 
in  school  together,  so  far  as  grammar 
school  or  high  school  are  concerned,  ac- 
cording to  that  order.  Close  fnends  were 
torn  asunder.  What  about  that?  Do  you 
think  that  helped  them?  Do  you  think  it 
helped  the  teachers?  It  killed  the  year 
dead  as  Hector. 

No  benefit  is  going  to  come  from  these 
schools  this  year  because  of  the  way  they 
were  treated.  They  were  not  in  con- 
tempt They  obeyed  every  law  and  every 
edict  of  the  Court  and  everything  else. 

A  great  number  of  others,  from  all 
over  the  South,  were  brought  up  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  same  demand 
was  made  of  them.  Some  were  from 
Georgia,  some  from  Florida,  some  from 
South  Carolma.  All  over  the  country — 
•Do  it  now."  I  have  not  found  a  smgle 
one  of  them  that  had  failed  to  obey  every 
smgle  edict  of  the  Court. 

Do  not  be  fooled.  They  were  not  In 
disobedience.  They  had  not  violated  the 
law  Do  not  be  fooled  into  believing  that 
this  school  year  is  going  to  be  worth 
a  continental  to  them  so  far  as  educa- 
tion IS  concerned.  It  is  lost  It  can  never 
be  recovered. 

That  is  the  kind  of  butchery — I  call  it 
educational  butchery — to  which  we  are 
subjected  And  all  these  places  in  the  Ea.st 
and  the  North — I  have  nothing  against 
them — are  sitting  by  with  immunity. 
And  during  this  debate  they  will  demand 
not  less  but  more  in  the  South.  Some  of 
them  already  have  passed  a  law  in  their 
own  State  on  which  this  aunendment  Is 
bottomed. 


I  like  what  Vice  President  Acnevv'  has 
said  As  soon  as  this  commission  was  an- 
nounced, they  said:  "That's  a  part  of 
your  .southern  strategy." 

He  said  'I'm  not  a.'ihamed  to  do  what 
I  think  IS  right  for  the  South  or  any 
other  part  of  the  country." 

Senators,  this  shows  how  far  this  thing 
has  gone  The  civil  rights  movement  will 
destroy  the  schools  to  a  shambles  if  it 
IS  followed  out.  I  think  they  will  find  a 
way  out  of  it  myself. 

I  do  not  beheve  tliat  the  candidate  for 
President  of  any  major  party  would 
come  out  with  a  platform  and  would  go 
into  Slates  like  Dlmois.  Ohio.  Indiana. 
Pennsylvania.  New  York,  or  New  Jer- 
sey, and  say  to  the  people  there,  "I  am 
gomg  to  do  to  your  schools  what  we  did 
to  the  southern  schools."  They  will  not 
do  that  Watch  those  platforms.  They 
will  not  come  out  with  that  m  them.  No 
candidate  for  President  would  dare  go 
in  there  and  tell  those  people  that.  It 
would  not  make  any  difference  who  he 
would  be.  He  would  not  be  elected,  if  the 
people  in  those  States  are  fed  from  the 
same  spoon  now  being  fed  to  the  South. 
•  Oh. "  they  say.  "well,  you  have  been 
guilty  for  over  100  years." 

Mr.  President,  these  little  children 
have  not  heen  guilty  of  anything.  We  may 
argue  about  something  that  happened 
40,  50.  or  100  years  ago.  but  these  little 
children,  whatever  part  of  the  country 
they  live  in,  have  been  guilty  of  nothing 
and  we  should  not  try  to  take  it  out  on 
them.  We  are.  In  effect,  schoolwise,  giv- 
ing them  a  death  sentence. 

Mr.  President,  I  tell  you  right  now 
that  the  black  children  in  the  South  arc 
getting  along  all  right.  I  do  not  claim 
any  credit  for  anything,  but  they  know 
that.  They  know  that  I  have  been  in- 
terested in  them  since  way  bfick  when  I 
was  a  young  man,  and  a  young  lawyer. 
Let  me  qualify  that  to  say  that  I  know 
something  about  these  people  and  they 
are  coming  along  all  right.  They  are 
mighty  happy 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield:' 
Mr  STENNIS  I  >ield. 
Mr  McCLELLAN  My  friend  men- 
tioned a  minute  ago  that  no  candidate 
for  President  of  any  pobtlcal  party,  or  a 
President,  would  dare  campaign  on  a 
platform,  saying  to  the  people,  "I  want 
to  do  to  you  what  has  been  done  to  the 
South."  Could  not  the  Senator  take  that 
further  down  the  ladder,  and  say  that 
no  candidate  for  any  oCQce  would  dare 
go  into  a  State  and  say,  "I  want  to  go 
back  to  Congress  to  vote  to  do  the  same 
thing  to  you  up  here  that  we  have  done 
to  the  South  "  Would  anyone  do  that, 
dots  the  Senator  think'' 

Mr.  STENNIS  The  Senator  is  right.  I 
want  to  make  clear  that  I  was  not  re- 
ferring to  the  President,  or  to  any  Sen- 
ator, but  that  we  are  talking  about  po- 
litical philosophy.  No.  they  will  not  do  it. 
No  Member  of  this  body,  or  of  the  other 
body,  either.  No  candidate  for  President 
dare  do  it. 

The  mothers  who  hve  outside  the 
South,  incidentally,  will  be  knowmg  a 
whole  lot  more  about  this  in  1972  than 
they  Itnow  now,  about  what  this  thing 
means,  and  the  practical  side  of  it  They 


have  been  fed  with  a  spoon  as  to  what 
was  going  on — all  on  the  other  side 
about  so-called  injustice,  and  so  forth. 
That  is  why,  now,  this  will  destroy  their 
schools  If  It  Is  applied  to  them. 

Great  damage  will  be  caused  by  busing 
students  into  strange  neighborhoods  to 
achieve  racial  mix.  The  underlying  prin- 
ciple of  American  Government  Is  that 
we  should  not,  as  a  nation,  operate  on  the 
dutd  standard  of  one  section  of  the  Na- 
tion under  one  policy,  while  another  pol- 
icy applies  elsewhere  in  the  country. 

We  had  separate  schools  In  some  of 
the  States.  I  know  that.  That  has  all  gone 
by  the  board.  This  amendment  provides 
that  every  child  shall  have  these  basic 
rights. 

Now  the  records  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  show— 
and  they  are  not  contradicted — that 
segregation  exists  in  the  North  as  well 
as  m  the  South. 

HEW  undertook  to  survey  the  racial 
composition  of  90  percent  of  the  school 
districts  In  the  country,  for  the  1968 
to  1969  school  year.  The  results  have  al- 
ready been  put  in  the  Record  in  the  de- 
bates of  last  November. 

Five  out  of  10  Negroes  outside  the 
South  attend  schools  which  are  95  to 
100  percent  Negro. 

Let  me  repeat  that:  Five  out  of  10 
Negroes  outside  the  South  attend  schools 
which  are  95  to  100  percent  Negro,  as 
opposed  to  seven  out  of  10  Negroes  In  11 
Southern  States. 

There  are  some  more  In  the  South, 
as  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADCE)  inquired  about.  But  that  is  the 
relation.  These  are  HEW  figures. 

Only  25  percent  of  Negroes  outside  the 
South  attend  majority  white  schools. 
Only  25  percent. 

The  so-called  plans  HEW  has  been 
getting  up  In  some  of  the  districts  make 
every  single  school  a  Negro  majority, 
from  2  to  1,  3  to  1,  4  to  1,  and  4'2  to  1. 
Only  25  percent  of  those  outside  of  the 
South  attend  majority  white  schools. 

A  survey  shows  that  10  of  the  largest 
22  school  systems  in  the  country  have 
a  majority  of  Negro  enrollments.  In  Ifi 
of  those  systems,  60  percent  or  more  are 
Negroes  going  to  schools  95  to  100  per- 
cent Negro. 

Listen  to  this:  17  Florida  school  sy-s- 
tems  with  two- thirds  of  the  State's  pupil 
population  are  currently  under  a  Fed- 
eral court  order  to  desegregate. 

Seventy-two  percent  of  the  Negro  stu- 
dents in  Florida  attend  schools  In  which 
Negroes  constitute  95  percent  to  100  per- 
cent of  the  enrollment. 

Yet.  72  percent  of  Negro  students  m 
the  State  of  Illinois,  according  to  this 
survey,  also  attend  schools  with  95  per- 
cent to  100  percent  Negro  enrollment, 
but  there  is  no  court  order  there  what- 
ever compelling  desegregation  In  Illinois. 
There  is  your  comparison.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Those  are  identical  percentages  of 
Negro  students  in  the  17  Florida  school 
systems,  all  under  a  court  order,  yet  72 
percent — the  very  same  percentage — in 
Chicago,  with  95  percent  to  100  percent 
Negro  enrollment,  and  not  a  single  one 
of  them  compelled  to  desegregate. 
How  about  that? 
Pour    years    ago,    someone    down    In 
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HEW  that  thought  they  meant  what 
they  said  when  they  said  send  out  a  no- 
tice, sent  one  to  Chicago  about  desegre- 
gating, and  Mayor  Daley  came  in  here 
on  the  next  plane — maybe  he  sent  a 
telegram — I  do  not  know — ^but,  anyway, 
It  was  all  hushed  up  and  the  White  House 
swept  It  under  the  rug  and  nothing  has 
been  done  about  It.  yet.  That  was  3  or  4 
years  ago.  I  have  news  Items  on  It  here. 

Last  June,  someone  sent  a  notice  to 
Chicago  saying,  "You  have  got  to  do 
something  about  Integrating  your  teach- 
ers." The  teachers  held  a  meeting  and 
said,  "We  are  not  going  to  do  it."  The 
teachers  union  said.  "We  are  not  going 
to  let  them  do  It."  The  board  of  educa- 
tion offered  a  $1,000  bonus  if  the  teachers 
would  transfer,  but  they  would  not  do  it. 
They  turned  it  down.  Nothing  has  been 
done  about  it. 

I  repeat.  72  percent  in  Illinois  and  72 
percent  in  Florida — all  of  Florida's  17 
districts  under  court  order,  but  Illinois, 
none. 

How  about  that? 

Proportionately  there  are  more  Ne- 
groes In  a  majority  of  white  schools  in 
Florida,  23.2  percent,  than  in  Illinois — 

13.6  percent. 

What  about  that? 

Proportionately  there  are  more  Ne- 
groes in  a  majority  of  white  schools  In 
Florida  than  in  Illinois. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida Is  now  in  the  Chamber  as  I  know 
that  he  will  be  interested  In  these  figures. 

In  New  York  City,  where  the  language 
of  this  amendment  is  already  the  law 
and  the  neighborhood  school  policy  is 
legal  and  mandatory,  there  are  119 
schools  wWch  are  99-  to  100-per- 
cent minority  group  segregated  which 
have  a  Negro  enrollment  of  89,957.  or  19 
percent  of  the  city's  total  Negro  student 
enrollment. 

There  are  207  schools  having  a  Negro 
student  enrollment  of   146.000 — that  Is 

43.7  percent  of  the  total  Negro  enroll- 
ment— that  are  95-  to  100-percent  mi- 
nority group  segregated. 

There  are  269  schools  with  an  aggre- 
gate Negro  enrollment  of  173,000  stu- 
dents, which  is  half  of  the  city's  total 
enrollment.  And  they  are  found  in  schools 
that  are  95-  to  100-percent  minority 
group  segregated. 

Stepping  on  up.  322  schools  with  a 
total  Negro  enrollment  of  201,000.  or  60 
percent  of  the  city's  total  Negro  enroll- 
ment, where  minority  group  enrollment 
is  80  to  100  percent. 

There  are  only  18,800  white  students, 
or  4  percent  of  the  Negroes  attending 
these  schools  that  are  80-  to  100- 
percent  minority  segregated. 

And  HEW  has  not  said  a  word  about 
that  that  I  could  find.  The  Department 
of  Justice  has  not  said  a  word  about  it. 

The  government  of  New  York  has  not 
done  anything.  The  legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York  has  not  done  any- 
thing. To  the  contrary,  the  State  of  New 
York  passed  a  law  perpetuating  their 
practice  so  far  as  enrollment  Is  con- 
cerned. 

What  are  the  100  Members  of  the 
Senate  going  to  do  about  these  things? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 


Mr.  QURNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  facts 
and  figures  that  the  Senator  has  recited 
are  extremely  interesting  and  wonder- 
fully illuminating. 

Everyone  knows  what  a  fine  Job  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  done  in 
putting  these  figures  in  the  record  not 
only  as  to  the  State  of  New  York,  but  also 
as  to  other  States. 

I  think  one  of  the  very  interesting 
things  about  public  school  integration  is 
occurring  right  here  In  Washington,  D.C., 
where  the  percentage  of  enrollment  is 
95-percent  black. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  go  into  the  prob- 
lems that  are  involved  in  the  school  sys- 
tem. That  would  take  days.  But  I  think 
one  extremely  interesting  thing  happen- 
ing today  was  described  in  an  article  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  some  time  ago. 
That  is  that  now  the  Negro  middle-class 
parents  in  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
taking  their  children  out  of  the  public 
schools  and  putting  them  in  private 
schools,  the  situation  is  so  bad. 

The  Senator  is  doing  a  great  service 
when  he  points  out  that  the  problem  is 
even  worse  in  the  North  and  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia  than  it  is  in  the  South. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  comment  very  much. 

The  figures  are  taken  from  the  HEW 
official  enrollment.  And  I  can  verify  that 
by  the  record.  They  have  already  been 
put  in  the  record  Isist  December,  most  of 
them,  and  they  have  not  been  challenged. 
In  fact,  he  testified  that  he  thought  they 
were  correct. 

If  segregation  is  wrong  In  public 
schools  in  the  South,  it  is  wrong  in  the 
public  schools  in  all  other  States.  And 
if  the  neighborhood  school  can  be  oper- 
ated as  a  matter  of  policy  in  the  North, 
it  should  be  operated  as  a  matter  of 
policy  in  the  South  also. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  will  refer  to  some 
provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  where 
Congress  tried  to  cover  part  of  this  ques- 
tion. And  those  provisions  have  been 
ignored  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  got- 
ten around  by  the  HEW.  I  will  cover 
that  later.  I  mention  it  now  to  show  that 
I  am  not  overlooking  it. 

I  want  to  take  some  testimony  here 
for  the  benefit  of  those  present  and  the 
record  as  to  what  other  people  in  other 
areas  than  the  South  say  about  busing. 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report  on  Octo- 
ber 13, 1969,  had  an  article  entitled  "Why 
Busing  Is  in  Trouble." 

I  read  from  the  article : 

Among  clvll-rlghts  leaders,  educators,  and 
Negroes  themselves,  doubts  are  growing 
about  the  value  of  busing  either  as  a  method 
of  Integration  or  as  a  method  of  Improving 
education. 

I  entitle  this  part  of  my  speech  "Grow- 
ing Doubts,"  and  this  is  the  evidence  of 
it,  further  quoting : 

Interest  Is  growing  in  a  different  idea — 
that  Negroes  may  benefit  more  from  an  im- 
provement of  schools  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hood than  they  do  from  being  bused  into 
white  schools. 

That  is  exactly  what  many  people  be- 
lieve in  the  South.  Those  are  my  re- 
marks. 
I  read  further  from  the  article: 
You  find  this  change  In  many  cities.  .  .  . 
In  BaltlmcMTe,   Associate   Superintendent  of 


Schools  WUUam  Tinderhughes  told  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report: 

"There  has  been  a  very  definite  change  In 
thlnltlng  about  busing  for  Integration  in 
recent  years.  A  few  years  ago,  there  was  de- 
mand for  busing.  But  not  now. 

"Parents  now  are  more  concerned  with  the 
quality  of  the  education  that  their  children 
are  getting.  The  same  group  that  at  one 
time  was  spealOng  for  Integration  now  Is 
speaJting  about  curriculum,  about  teachers 
and  about  the  quality  of  the  educational 
program." 

In  Chicago,  Assistant  School  Superintend- 
ent David  J.  Heffernan  said  this. 

"The  integration  battle  now  has  talcen  a 
different  turn.  Busing,  as  such,  is  almost 
completely  out  of  the  picture.  It  has  proved 
effective  neither  for  integration  nor  for  bet- 
ter education." 

In  MlnneapKJlis,  this  comment  came  from 
Floyd  Amundson,  school-lxiard  consultint  in 
community  relations: 

"The  trend  her^  Is  away  from  busing  be- 
cause it  doesn't  solve  anything.  The  blaclts 
themselves  apparently  would  prefer  to  have 
their  own  schools  improved  rather  than  have 
their  children  bused  to  mostly  white  schools." 

New  York  City,  where  the  whole  busing 
experiment  started  a  dozen  years  ago,  ha£ 
had  more  turmoil  than  success. 

That  city  has  tried  almost  every  Integra- 
tion device  Itnown — busing,  school  "pairing." 
"open  enrollment,"  redrawing  of  school-at- 
tendance districts,  even  elimination  of  Junior 
high  schools,  and  substitution  of  new  "Inter- 
mediate" schools  to  draw  youngsters  from 
wider  areas  of  the  city  at  an  earlier  age. 

Busing  alone  costs  New  York  City  some  3 
million  dollars  a  year. 

After  all  Uils  effort  there  Is  more  segrega- 
tion, not  less.  There  are  more  all-blaclc  or 
nearly  aJJ-black  schools  in  New  York  today 
than  there  were  before.  And  tests  have  shown 
no  clear  academic  gains  among  children  who 
are  bused. 

Now,  here  is  where  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  New  York — and  I  talked 
with  him  about  this  debate  before  it 
started — had  something  to  say.  I  will 
quote  him  briefiy  and  give  the  book  and 
page  number. 

The  Senator  from  New  York.  Senator 
Javits,  very  effectively  made  the  point 
for  the  neighborhood  school  and  free- 
dom of  choice  during  debate  on  the 
Civil  Rights  BUI,  June  4,  1964— P.  12688 
C.R. — when  he  said  both  Negroes  and 
whites  should  have  the  opportunity  "to 
enroll  in  a  school  where  he  belongs,  in 
his  own  neighborhood,  whether  it  is 
mixed,  or  whether  it  is  only  white  or 
colored." 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
opposed  busing  as  far  back  as  October  26, 
1968.  He  said  then  in  a  statement: 

What  I  am  against  is  using  the  threat  of 
withdrawing  Federal  funds  to  force  a  local 
school  board  to  balance  its  schools  racially, 

Mr.  President,  I  will  suspend.  I  will 
divide  time  with  anyone  who  wishes  it. 
I  will  suspend. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel  in  the  chair) .  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be- 
gin again.  I  was  quoting  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  a  statement  made 
on  October  26,  1968.  He  said: 

What  I  am  against  is  vising  the  threat  of 
withdrawing  Federal  funds  to  force  a  local 
school  board  to  l>alance  Its  schools  racially 
by  busing  children  all  over  the  city. 

That  quotation  was  from  the  New  Re- 
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public  of  the  date  I  have  already  men- 

^' Someone  coIne-^  m  here  and  says  that 
the    President    is   against    this    amend- 
ment   I  hope  he  vull  brm^  with  him  a 
S^iotation   from   the   President    and   not 
just   sav   that   Mr.   Finch   Ls   against   it. 
Bnn.  m  the  quotation    If  he  i^  au-amst 
U  he  will  not  mind  savins;  so    He  may 
be  but  the  record  show.s  v^hat  he  said    i 
do  think  he  IS  against  it  myself.  I  am 
not  trMiig  to  put  him  m  Issue  and  cer- 
tainlvl  am  not  tryint;  to  embarrass  Wm 
He    was    elected    the    President    of    the 
U-uted  States  by  beins;  frank  and  forth- 
n-ht  with  the  people   That  was  one  of 
the  -reat  contributing  factors 

M-  PreMdent.  the  point  of  my  remarks 
that"  I  am  now  making'  is  that  there  is 
a  -rowing  realization  and  reassessment 
about  the  matter  of  busing  and  t^he  qual- 
itv  of  education  being  Improved  for  the 
Neeroes  bv  merely  having  integration. 

Mr  President.  I  refer  now  to  a  Quata- 
tion  from  an  article  that  was  printed  In 
the  National  Observer  on  Januar>-  -6  or 
this  vear  I  will  not  read  It  all  It  is  found 
on  pkge  754  of  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  28.  1970: 

This  'a-  u  T^:an  new  doub'^  among 
minv  -....n^'-t.me  ur.egra:!ams-.^  it>ou'.  the 
wisdom  of  trying  to  enforce  desegregaUon  in 
the  schools  I'.ems: 

Severi:  \ears  Ago.  Uie  Cleveland  Board  of 
Educ.it:ou',earched  the  .-.ty  t-T  .i  :.ew  hU.i- 
s.hool  site  -.ha:  would  permit  ^^P^f^^;^!™ 
InDegratJon  They  settled  on  a  neighborhood 
o'  modest  owner -occupied  homes  neir  .^le 
suburb  of  ShaXer  Heights  tha:  wao  bO  per 
cent  ifhlie,  40  per  cent  blacic  But  ^^^^^ /«'^ 
F  Kennedv  High  School  opened  In  196o.  9» 
per  cent  of  It^  puplU  wen,  blacX  "There  s  no 
Sues-  on  the  decision  to  open  that  school 
decelerated  the  departure  of  whites.'  says 
Mrs  Conella  Coulter  Brown,  administrative 
itssi^tant  for  the  ClevelAnd  achoola. 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  cite  these  mat- 
ters to  discredit  any  colored  or  black  stu- 
dent I  have  already  expressed  how  I  feel 
about  It.  I  am  trying  to  protect  the 
quality  of  education  in  the  neighborhood 
school  and  I  think  we  all  want  to  do  that 
There  is  another  Item  from  the  Na- 
tional Observer  of  January  26  which 
stated  as  follows: 

Edmondson  High  School  on  the  west  side 
of  Baltimore  was  80  percent  white  when  It 
opened  In  1957  Today  there  are  25  whiter  out 
of  Its  student  p..,pulatlc,n  of  2.700  -This  Is  a 
well-Xep'-up  residential  area,"  s.iys  a&slstan. 
principal  Margery  W  Harris  "But  once  the 
school  turned  hAlf-bl.ick,  It  turned  rapld.y 
almost  100  per  cent  bUcX  The  whites  Just 
moved  out  or  tooX  their  children  elsewhere 
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as  1950— four  years  before  the  Supreme 
Courts  watershed  desegregation  decision  In 
1970  with  the  schools  95  per  cent  uouwhUe. 
mlddli-claas  Negroes  are  tleeing  Just  across 
the  boundary  lo  neighboring  Prince  Georges 
County  Marvland  The  Interesting  thing 
about  Prince  Oe..rge  s  enrollments  this  year, 
however  is  not  that  the  number  of  new 
blacks  1--.  up  but  that  the  nunitwr  ul  new 
whites  is  down  No  one  knows  exactly  why, 
but  one  adimnutrator  muses  The  whiles 
are  moving  to  uther  Washington  suburbs 
rather  than  to  Prince  Georges 

In  city  after  city  in  the  North,  the  story  Is 
the  same  Schools  once  all  or  nearly  all  white 
are  drawing  uonwhltes  m  increasing  num- 
bers When  thev  reach  a  tipping  point'  of 
30  to  50  per  cent,  the  whiles  move  out  and 
the  schcHDls  become  rapidly  almost  entirely 
tionwhlte 


That  IS  not  exactly  a  southern  city 
and  certamly  Cleveland.  Ohio,  is  not 
Still  I  noticed  where  in  one  of  the  school 
districts  in  Mississippi  under  thus  edict 
that  had.  I  think,  about  90  percent  of 
their  sclioolchildren  black,  only  2  white 
children  came  to  school  the  first  day  un- 
der this  new  plan  Walter  Cronkite  and 
all  the  other  newsmen  had  pictures  of 
those  children  on  their  news  program 
that  night  They  could  have  gone  to 
Chicago  at  much  less  expense  or  shown 
a  picture  of  some  of  these  25  out  of 
2.700  students. 

I  continue  to  quote  from  the  National 
Observer  of  January  26.  1970 

Heavy  Negro  migration  gave  the  District  of 
Columbia  s  schools  a  Negro  majority  as  early 


Mr  President,  I  du  not  want  to  dis- 
credit the  schools  of  Washington  but 
human  nature  is  the  same  everywhere.  I 
referred  to  onli'  two  of  thos»?  white  clul- 
dren  showing  up.  I  venture  the  parents, 
like  other  parents,  and  like  Senators  who 
have  aclioolchildren.  want  to  send  their 
schoolchildren  where  they  think  they 
will  '-et  the  best  schooling  I  do  not  know- 
how  many  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  children  in  the  Washington  scliool.^, 
but  I  am  a  parent  who  liad  children  m 
school  at  one  tmie  and  they  wi'nt  where 
I  thought  thev  would  get  the  best  school- 
ing I  assume  that  is  true  of  all  parents 
and  mv  fellow  Senators  I  have  been 
asked  m  debate  how  may  Senators  have 
schoolchildren  m  the  public  schools  In 
Washmgton.  I  do  not  know  I  have  not 
tried  to  find  out.  But  I  expect  human  na- 
ture IS  about  the  same  everywiicre. 

Going  back  to  the  question  of  pubUc 
opinion  on  busing,  in  a  city -wide  school 
board  election  in  Denver.  Colo.,  last  year 
the  voters  voted  2  to  1  for  the  neiglibor- 
hood  school  concept  and  against  the  bus- 
ing of  students.  That  was  the  issue  m  the 
election  and  the  two  candidates  who  ran 
against  busing  ran  2  to  1.  The  prediction 
was  that  thev  were  eomg  to  run  last. 
They  ran  first.  The  New  York  Times  pre- 
dicted thev  would  run  last  before  the 
election.  They  predicted  that  out  of  five 
candidates  those  two  would  run  last. 
They  ran  first  and  they  were  elected  in 
the  first  primary. 

Before  the  New  York  school  law  was 
passed,  the  Mount  Vernon  Board  of 
Education  voted  8  to  1  to  oppose  by  ap- 
peal a  State  order  to  bus  students  to  cor- 
rect racial  imbalance  That  same  day 
the  voters  of  Great  Neck  on  Long  Island 
m  New  York  voted  3  to  1  against  tlie 
plan  to  bus  students  between  Queens  and 
Great  Neck  m  order  to  achieve  racial 
mix 

I  refer  my  colleagues  to  what  I  think  is 
a  verv  significant  article  by  an  eminent 
authority,  a  man  who  is  well  known  in 
his  field  He  is  with  the  Lincoln  Pilene 
Center  for  Citizenship  and  Public  Af- 
fairs. Tufts  University.  Medford.  Mass 
He  prepared  an  article  entitled  "Inter- 
group  Relations  in  Education:  A  Force 
for  Change."  bv  John  S  Glbstm.  This  is 
an  address  delivered  at  the  Uncoln 
Filene  Center  at  Tufts  at  the  Fifth 
Annual  Joint  Conference  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Association  of  Sciiool  Commit- 
tees. Inc  .  and  the  Massachusetts  As- 
sociation of  School  Superintendents  on 
October  16.  1969 


In  the  copy  I  have  before  me.  I  turn  to 
page  7.  but  nrst  a  word  about  his  back- 
ground He  was  the  consultant  wlio  was 
employed.  I  am  told,  by  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  to  help  draw  a  plan  with 
reference  to  mtegration  and  willi  refer- 
ence to  busing  of  cluldren.  Here  is  what 
he  said  in  1969: 
The  lyC5  law-- 

And  that  is  the  one  he  helped  pass- 
is  largely  concerned  with  the  plight  of  black 
students  in  poor  schools  and  makes  the  as- 
sumption that  any  school  which  has  more 
than  50  per  cent  black  students  is  Inade- 
auate  poor,  and  needs  redressing  through 
some  magical  Infusion  of  while  students  As 
we  have  noted  above.  It  would  appear  Uiat 
•he  black  community  today  U  less  con- 
.erned  with  mechanisms  for  racial  "balance 
111  the  schools  and  more  eager  for  Improv- 
ing the  quality  of  education  for  black  stu- 
dents wherever  they  live  and  work. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  this  might  be 
related  to  black  themes  which  call  for 
autonomy  and  identification  before  all 
of  us  advance  toward  an  int^^grated  so- 
ciety Then  he  goes  ahead  and  makes  a 
second  point,  and  I  am  referring  to  pages 
7  and  8  of  the  article: 

We  have  hard  data  which  show  that  black 
students  wi;i  get  a  better  quality  of  educa- 
•i.m  in  better  quality  scho<..ls  and  thus  it 
niav  be  that  thev  can  get  a  better  quality 
pducMtlon  in  quality  schools  in  their  own 
neighborhoods 


That  is  from  this  eminent  authority,  as 
I  said,  who  was  an  adviser  to  the  great 
Slate  of  Massachu.setts.  and  Massachu- 
setts passed  a  law  partly  on  his  advice  in 
1965  He  comes  back  with  a  modification 
in  1969.  I  understand  he  is  now  adviser 
to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  with  refer- 
ence to  similar  problems   Anyway,  he  is 
a  very  eminent  person  in  this  field,  and 
certainly  he  should  not  be  brushed  aside. 
Someone  this  morning  called  my  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  in  the  current 
Issue  of  the  New  Republic  there  is  an 
article  by  Mr.  Alexander  M.   Bickel.  I 
just  got  hold  of  this  in  a  hurry.  I  do 
not  personally  know  Mr.  Bickel  or  his 
background,    but    he    is    very    eminent 
in  his  field  of  public  affairs  and  writing. 
The  article  Is  enUtled  'Desegregation— 
Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here?"  It  is  from 
the  New  Republic  of  February  7.  1970.  I 
quote  one  paragraph; 

The  achievement  Is  essentl.Uly  Southern. 
The  failure  Is  nationwide  And  the  failure 
more  than  the  achievement  Is  coming  to  the 
fore  in  those  districts  In  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana  where  the  Supreme  Court  and  a 
relucunt  Nixon  Administration  are  now  en- 
'orcing  what  they  still  call  desegregation  on 
verv  short  deadUnes  In  brief,  the  failure  Is 
this  To  dlsmanUe  the  ofDclal  structure  of 
segregation,  even  with  the  cooperation  In 
good  faith  of  local  authorltlee.  Is  not  to 
create  integrated  schools,  anymore  than 
integrated  schools  are  produced  by  the  ab- 
sence of  an  official  structure  of  school  segre- 
gauon  in  the  North  and  West  The  actual 
integration  of  schools  on  a  significant  scale 
Is  an  enormously  difficult  undertaking.  If  a 
possible  one  at  all  Certainly  It  creates  as 
many  problems  as  It  purports  to  solve,  and 
no  one  can  be  sure  that  even  If  accomplished. 
It  would  yield  an  educational  return. 

Mr  President,  those  are  not  my  words. 
Those  are  his  words. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  afraid  that  I  have 
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about  exhausted  my  time.  I  do  not  want 
to  run  over. 

There  are  other  remarks  in  this  arti- 
cle. I  do  not  agree  with  all  that  he  says, 
but  considering  the  authority,  the  emi- 
nence, the  man,  his  record,  it  is  very  sig- 
nificant that  the  people  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  this  method  is  not  pi-oduclng 
the  results  they  thought  it  would,  that 
they  wanted  It  to,  and  that  some  other 
course  should  be  considered. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  mv  colleague. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  compliment  my  colleague.  He  has  made 
one  of  the  great  speeches  in  the  history 
of  the  Senate.  I  know  that  southern 
people  will  be  indebted  to  lum  for  many 
years  It  is  an  outrageous  condition  that 
they  are  trying  to  force  on  one  section 
of  the  country  and  letting  the  other  go 
scot-free. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  liis  remarks.  He  certainly 
knows  the  subject  matter  and  knows 
whereof  he  speaks.  I  know  he  is  as  con- 
cerned as  I  am.  and  I  may  say  to  my 
colleague  that  many  beyond  the  geo- 
graphical confines  of  our  area  are  con- 
cerned. I  believe  that  tlie  light  on  this 
matter,  as  I  said,  is  coming  through. 

Mr.  President,  going  a  little  further  on 
the  change  of  sentiment: 

In  Charlotte,  N.C.,  on  July  26,  1969, 
Negro  citizens  issued  a  statement  In  op- 
position to  a  plan  to  bus  black  students 
into  white  neighborhoods. 

When  we  walk  up  to  some  of  our  col- 
leagues and  say  that  black  students  want 
to  keep  their  own  schools,  it  is  very 
evident  that  we  are  not  always  believed. 
So  I  brought  along  a  published  statement 
by  these  leswlers,  fine  Negro  citizens,  in 
Charlotte,  and  this  is  what  they  say: 

We  win  not  under  any  circumstances  ac- 
cept the  closing  of  black  schools  and  the 
busing  of  black  children.  We  cannot  accept 
the  lie  that  all  black  schools,  children,  teach- 
ers and  principals  are  Inferior. 

In  an  opinion  poll  taken  by  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  and  re- 
ported by  that  association  in  a  spe- 
cial report  of  May  1968  It  was  said: 

.\  heavy  majority — 74  percent — of  the  na- 
tion's school  superintendents  would  not  sup- 
port busing  as  a  desegregation  measure,  and 
don't  think  their  communities  would  either. 

I  quote  now  from  the  NEA  report: 
Many  respondents  cited  wasted  time,  ex- 
cessive cost,  and  Ineffective  results  as  prime 
reasons  for  their  objections.  And  their  ob- 
jections were  often  strong.  Fumed  one 
Michigan  superintendent,  "When  a  child 
must  give  up  his  hot  lunch  at  home  and 
spend  time  which  could  be  used  for  educa- 
tional purposes  riding  a  bus  Instead,  and 
then  eat  a  cold  lunch  In  unfamiliar  sur- 
roundings. It's  a  shame." 
""Busing."  added  a  Massachusetts  school- 
man, "does  not  solve  the  basic  problem  of 
providing  better  school  facilities  and  better 
social  conditions  In  an  area  where  the  chil- 
dren reside.  It  only  uses  funds  that  could 
be  utilized  for  more  realistic  improvements." 
His  contention  that  busing  money  should 
Instead  be  spent  on  school  Improvement  was 
echoed  by  a  number  of  others.  "I  do  not 
feel."  remarked  an  Oklahoman,  "that  the 
busing  of  students  from  one  school  to  an- 
other  Is   any   answer  to   problems   that   are 


deep  seated  in  the  socioeconomic  structure 
of  the  community.  This  money  and  addi- 
tional funds  should  be  used  In  strengthen- 
ing the  schools  In  depressed  areas  and  In 
making  these  schools  centers  of  all  commu- 
nity Ufe  and  activities." 

Several  respondents  held  no  hope  for  bus- 
ing, on  the  grounds  of  unworkablUty.  As- 
serted a  New  Yorker:  "It  Is  Impossible  to 
Integrate  by  busing  or  by  Integrating  schools. 
Schools  are  in  a  community  and  commurU- 
tles  should  be  the  focal  point  of  any  Integra- 
tion program — not  schools."  A  Mlnnesotan 
put  It  more  simply:  "Laws  do  not  change 
hearts." 

These  quotations  are  not  from  south- 
ern sources: 

A  parallel  Nation's  Schools  survey  of  school 
board  members  disclosed  that  busing  for  de- 
segregation was  even  more  unpopular  among 
board  members  than  among  administrators: 
88  i>er  cent  of  the  boardmen  said  that  they 
would  not  personally  support  a  busing  pro- 
gram. 

One  possible  reason:  Half  of  the  board- 
men  responding  saw  no  educational  advan- 
tage to  busing. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to  take 
unduly  the  further  time  of  the  Senate, 
but  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the 
teachers  of  the  South.  They  are  not 
under  any  court  order.  I  read  an  article 
the  other  day  chastising  the  white  teach- 
ers in  the  South  for  resigning  their  jobs. 
Well,  they  are  not  imder  any  court  order 
that  they  have  to  teach.  They  contracted, 
many  of  them,  to  teach  the  sixth  grade 
or  the  eighth  grade,  or  Latin  or  algebra, 
or  something  else  in  a  certain  school, 
under  certain  conditions,  and  probably 
where  they  lived. 

That  contract,  in  effect,  is  just  torn 
up  before  their  very  eyes  by  the  Court,  as 
if  it  were  a  worthless  piece  of  paper. 

They  have  a  choice.  How  can  you  make 
a  teacher  teach  school?  How  do  you  make 
a  man  play  the  piano  if  he  does  not  want 
to?  This  meat-ax  method  of  "integrate 
now  and  forever  totally"  is  just  as  rea- 
sonable as  walking  up  to  a  piano  and  try- 
ing to  play  it  with  a  pickax.  Things  do 
not  come  about  that  way. 

I  want  to  say  a  special  word  of  com- 
mendation about  the  teachers  in  these 
affected  schools,  as  well  as  the  county 
superintendents  of  education  and  the 
superintendents  of  the  municipal  and 
consolidated  school  districts,  and  their 
school  board  members,  attorneys,  secre- 
taries, and  assistants.  I  believe  that,  out- 
side the  ministry,  there  is  no  profession 
or  no  group  of  people  who  have  re- 
sponded with  the  more  devotion,  dedica- 
tion, and  high-minded  purpose.  Teaching 
and  education  has  been,  for  many  of 
them,  their  profession,  their  life,  their 
very  being;  and  I  tell  you  they  deserve  all 
kinds  of  tribute  and  credit. 

That  credit  is  equally  due  to  a  great 
majority  of  the  black  teachers  in  my 
State.  I  know  many  of  them  personally. 
I  know  how  far  they  are  willing  to  go  in 
making  sacrifices  in  order  to  have  the 
satisfaction  of  having  done  their  part 
in  carrying  on  the  education  of  their 
children.  Many  of  them  are  very  fine 
teachers. 

As  I  illustrated  here  awhile  ago,  a 
teacher  whom  I  know  had  her  contract 
voided,  and  had  her  little  girl  sent  over 
to  the  other  side  of  the  county,  not  to 


improve  opportunities,  but  the  very  op- 
posite: For  "racial  balance." 

You  just  cannot  realize  what  these 
things  mean  to  these  people  unless  :^ou 
see  them  and  talk  to  them.  As  I  men- 
tioned earlier.  I  know  of  another  teacher 
whose  son  was  sent  to  Vietnam,  so  those 
people  over  there  could  have  self-deter- 
mination. That  is  what  we  said.  But^ier 
contract  was  ignored. 

I  can  tell  you  of  Negro  teachers  coining 
to  me,  while  I  was  at  home  at  Christmas 
and  thereafter,  and  saying,  "Can't  you  do 
something?  This  is  going  to  ruin  our 
schools  and  scatter  our  children.  Can't 
you  do  something?"  And  they  do  not  un- 
derstand why  I  could  not  stop  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  First,  I  regret  that  I 
was  called  elsewhere,  as  I  explained  ear- 
lier during  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  I  wish  to  express  my 
very  strong  support  of  the  position  he  is 
taking,  and  I  regret  that  I  have  not  heard 
every  word  of  his  speech. 

On  the  point  the  Senator  has  just 
made,  I  have  four  illustrations,  if  I  may 
get  them  into  the  Record  here,  which  I 
wish  to  state,  showing  that  freedom  of 
choice  means  something  to  people  whose 
skin  Is  black,  at  least  in  my  State,  just 
the  same  as  it  means  something  to  peo- 
ple whose  skin  may  be  white  or  any  other 
color. 

In  my  owti  little  to'wn,  Bartow,  Fla.,  I 
happened  to  be  chairman  of  the  school 
trustees  when  we  established  the  first 
permanent  black  schoolhouse,  at  a  site 
approved  by  the  Negro  commimity  at 
that  time.  In  those  days  the  law  was  that 
separate  but  equal  facilities  were  re- 
quired for  the  races. 

They  chose  the  site,  and  they  strongly 
supported  the  bond  issue,  which  covered 
not  only  the  construction  of  that  school, 
but  of  other  schools  in  other  sections  of 
the  town ;  and  the  school  authorities  have 
built,  in  the  years  since  that  time,  two 
or  three  additional  brick  buildings 
around  that  original  14-room  brick 
structure. 

The  colored  people  of  my  town,  recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  I  had  some  interest, 
and  always  have  had  some  interest,  in 
their  schools  and  in  their  full  program 
for  bettering  their  race,  came  to  me  to 
say  how  disturbed  they  are  about  the 
destruction  of  their  identity  as  a  group 
interested  in  schooling  for  their  own 
children,  at  a  school  that  is  within  easy 
reach  of  their  children,  because  it  is  in 
the  middle  of  their  part  of  town,  and 
expressing  deep  regret  that  they  were 
to  be  cut  off  from  the  opportunity  to  do 
what  they  could  for  their  own  fchlldren 
through  their  own  teachers:  and  they 
had  teachers  of  their  own  color,  from  the 
principal  right  on  down,  of  course. 

I  know  how  they  feel.  They  feel  very 
badly  over  the  fact  that,  though  busing 
is  not  in  the  picture  there,  because  the 
distances  are  not  so  great,  nevertheless 
those  buildings,  a  mile  or  more  from  the 
buildings  which  were  formerly  the  white 
schools  of  the  town,  have  now  been  desig- 
nated the  schools  where  certain  grades 
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for  all  the  town  must  be  taught,  and  that 
means  that  most  of  their  children  have 
to  go  through  the  white  town,  walking  or 
in  their  own  vehicles  or  on  bicycles,  to 
come  to  the  school  that  was  formerly  a 
white  school,  let  us  say  a  mile  away  from 
the  center  of  their  community,  and  our 
children  in  the  white  part  of  town  have 
to  do  the  same  thing 

One  of  those  happens  to  be  one  of  our 
granddaughters.  We.  of  course,  have  no 
complaint  except  that  which  everyone 
has  We  would  Uke  for  her  to  go  to  the 
school  that  is  much  clo.ser.  and  where 
she  has  established  friendships  up  to  tlils 
tune.  She  Is  now  13  years  old 

But  the  amount  of  transportauon  that 
Is  required  by  reason  of  the  private  haul- 
ing of  children  from  our  part  of  town  to 
that,  and  from  their  part  of  town  to  ours, 
is  enormous  compared  to  what  was 
earlier  required  when  the  buildings  were 
in  the  neighborb.oods  where  the  children 
lived  And  there  Is  complete  dissatisfac- 
tion, just  as  much  on  the  part  of  the 
colored  citizens  as  there  is  on  the  part  of 
the  white 

I  am  sure  that  Senators  have  read  in 
the  newspapers  recently  of  what  hap- 
pened m  Gamesville.  Fla  .  which  is  a 
university  town,  now  of  about  70.000.  I 
am  told"  where  the  Lincoln  School, 
which  is  the  school  heretofore  entirely 
for  Negro  high  school  students,  was  or- 
dered to  be  combined  with  the  other 
high  school,  which  has  been  heretofore 
entirely  for  the  white  high  school  stu- 
dents 

Senators  noted,  of  course,  that  they 
not  only  refused  to  ko.  but  they  raised 
considerable  commotion,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  say  there  was  some  violence  mvolved. 
Without  approving  the  violence.  I  can- 
not help  but  say  that  here  is  an  Ulustra- 
tion  of  the  unwillingness  of  our  black 
citizens   to  be   cut  off   from   their   own 
identity,  from  their  own  kind,  from  their 
opportunity  to  advance  their  o^^-n  cause. 
Only  this  morning,  may  I  say  to  my 
fnend.  I  received  a  communication  from 
the  little  town  of  Clewiston.  Fla  .  which 
is  a  suKar-producintr  town  and  in  which 
the  Negro  community  is  a  mile — it  may 
be   more— south   of    the   while   part   of 
town  Under  the  orders  issued  down  there 
for  integration,  the  Negro  school   mu.st 
be    abandoned    The    Negro    citizens    at 
once    through   their  Negro  chamber  of 
commerce    and    through    their    leading 
Negro    citizens,    complained    vigorously 
and  bitterly  of  what  was  done  to  them; 
that  their  children  had  to  go  this  long 
distance  to  the  schools  that  were  for- 
merlv  white;  that  they  were  away  from 
iheir  own  community;   that  they  have 
lost    their    own    identity    as    a    colored 
school,    with   all   colored    teachers   and 
principal,  and  they  are  very  much  upset 
about  It. 

I  went  through  exactly  the  same  sit- 
uation with  reference  to  the  Negro 
school  at  Hastmgs.  Fla  ,  which  is  an- 
other agricultural  town,  very  much  like 
Clewiston. 

A  few  years  ago.  we  had  a  commission 
of  important  people  in  our  State,  im- 
portant educators,  appointed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  State  of  the  higher  educa- 
tional facilities    They  came   in   with   a 
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report  that  our  Negro  institution  of 
higher  learning,  now  known  as  the 
Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
Umversity  at  Tallahasset — which  sits  on 
one  of  the  seven  hills  of  TaUahassee.  Just 
as  Florida  State  University  sits  on  an- 
other, and  you  can  look  from  one  to  the 
other  very  easily— should  be  disestab- 
lished and  that  those  students,  number- 
ing between  3.000  to  4.000,  should  be 
scattered  among  the  other  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  The  alumni  and  many 
of  the  leadmg  Negro  citizens  of  our  SUte 
joined  at  once  in  the  demand  that  that 
school  not  be  disestablished,  not  be  dis- 
continued, that  Its  continuance  with  a 
Negro  president.  Negro  deans.  Nesro 
teachers,  and  Negro  doctors  they  have 
a  very  fine  hospital  there— be  main- 
umed  And  it  still  is  being  maintained 

I  think  that  the  point  being  made  by 
the  di-stinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, that  freedom  of  choice  should  be 
maintaintd.  is  of  immense  imporUnce. 
I  hope  that  Senators  from  other  States 
will  realize  that  if  that  point  is  once 
destroyed,  it  will  mean  more  harm,  more 
hurt,  more  injury  in  their  areas  of  the 
country  than  it  will  in  our  part  of  the 
country 

When  I  look  upon  the  immense  de 
facto  segregation  institutions  that  exist 
in  most  of  our  large  cities  of  the  North 
and  the  East  and  the  West.  I  am  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  destruction  of 
freedom  of  choice  or  the  destruction  of 
neighborhood  schools  may  mean  vastly 
more  in  the  way  of  hurtful  effect  to 
areas  outside  the  South,  in  the  long  nm. 
than  u  means  to  us  m  the  South 

I  thank  my  distinguished  fnend  and 
coni^ratulate  him 

Mr  STENNIS  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  time  may  be  extended  for 
10  minutes  beyond  3  pm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection'  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
IS  so  ordered. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  I  have  not  yet  concluded, 
but  I  am  elad  to  yield 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  I  had  to  attend  a 
verv  important  meeting  which  made  it 
impassible  for  me  to  be  present  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  Senator's  pre.sen- 
tation.  but  I  know  something  about  the 
amendment  he  is  proposintj.  and  I  know 
something;  about  the  very  fine  pre.senta- 
tion  he  has  made  on  many  opinions 
here. 

In  this  connection.  I  think  that  the 
statistics  the  Senator  has  been  placing 
in  the  Record  is  one  of  the  finest  things 
we  have  had  presented  to  us.  because  it 
shows  something  of  the  picture  that  ex- 
ists throughout  the  country. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  mentioned 
freedom  of  choice — whether  or  not  it 
would  be  destroyed.  It  seems  that  per- 
haps it  is  having  a  revival  In  some  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  New  York,  for  ex- 
ample, has  passed  a  law  providing  for 
freedom  of  choice.  Could  the  Senator 
throw  a  little  Ught  on  that?  Why  is  free- 
dom of  choice  wrong  In  the  South  but 
all  right  In  New  York? 


Mr  STENNIS.  Well.  It  Is  not.  of  course. 
but  they  have  been  able  to  get  by  with 
jt  so  far.  Before  I  conclude,  I  am  going 
to  discuss  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  show 
how  they  are  getting  around  It. 

I  believe  they  get  around  these  things 
in  the  North  on  the  basis — they  used  to — 
that  in  the  South  it  was  de  jure  segrega- 
tion; m  the  North,  it  is  de  facto. 

Mr.   SPARKMAN.   Does   the   Senator 
know  of  a  single  State  In  the  South  that 
now  has  de  jure  segregation? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  No. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  They  repealed  the 
laws  several  years  ago. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  was  legal  everywhere, 
of  course,  until  the  1954  decision,  which 
has  been  affirmed  and  reaffirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  Chief  Justice  Taft  was 
the  last  one  to  w  rite  an  opinion — a  unan- 
imous decision — upholding  the  separate 
but  equal  doctrine  In  public  education. 
Mr.  RUSSEXL.  Topeka.  Kans..  was  the 
city  involved — Brown  against  Topeka. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  New  York,  by  the  way, 
has  a  background  of  separate  schools. 
I  have  the  law  to  show  that.  It  was  not 
repealed  until  1938. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Of  course,  they  had 
separate  schools.  In  other  words,  at  one 
time  they  had  de  jure  segregation,  just 
as  we.  Yet,  they  penalize  us  and  let  them 
run  their  school  system  any  way  they 
wisli.  They  do  not  require  Uiem  to  trans- 
port the  students  across  the  city.  It  Is  not 
required  In  New  York.  Freedom  of  choice 
is  the  rule  there.  Yet.  they  say  that  in 
our  area  it  will  not  work. 

Does  it  not  seem  reasonable  that  all 
of  us  should  believe  that  we  ought  to  get 
the  same  treatment  throughout  the 
coiintry? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  so.  That  is  what 
this  amendment  gives  It  does  not  pe- 
nalize anyone.  It  gives  them  freedom  of 
choice.  That  Is  what  most  people  want. 
But  many  people  In  office  think  the  other 
way. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator for  the  very  fine  f^ght  he  has  been 
making  with  respect  to  this  discrimina- 
tion and  for  the  facts  he  has  presented 
regarding  the  situation  in  the  various 
States  I  believe  that  if  we  could  get  uni- 
formity of  application,  much  of  our 
problem  would  be  solved  everywhere. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  contribution.  He  is  always  willing  to 
help. 

I  think  that  the  way  the  law  is  now 
interpreted,  it  is  about  the  same  as  hav- 
ing a  section  in  there  that  says  we  shall 
have  this  enforced  integration  and  bus- 
ing but  it  shall  not  apply  outside  the 
South. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor one  more  question? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 
Mr.   SPARKMAN.   Did   we   not   write 
Into   the  law   a   provision   that  busing 
should  not  be  allowed? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  How  do  they  get 
around  it? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  This  Is  the  way  they 
flout  that  law.  We  said  there  should  not 
be  busing  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming 
racial  imbalance.  They  get  by  with  it  In 
a  simple  way.  They  say,  "In  the  South 
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we  are  not  doing  it  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance.  We  are  doing  it  to  overcome 
the  dual  system."  And  they  get  by  with 
it.  They  Ignore  that  section.  But  when 
they  get  up  North,  they  say,  "It  is  the 
law  In  the  North.  We  cannot  bus  now  to 
overcome  racial  Imbalance." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  So  they  apply  one 
rule  in  the  North  and  another  in  the 
South. 

Mr.  STENNIS  And  this  Is  what  the 
Supreme  Court  says  about  it:  They  do 
not  say  anything.  They  ignore  it.  AU 
their  decisions  are  based,  as  they  say,  on 
the  14th  amendment,  period.  They  never 
refer  to  it.  except  that  they  just  ad- 
mitted in  a  footnote  once  there  was  such 
a  law.  They  have  ignored  that,  and  they 
have  Ignored  the  definition  of  desegre- 
gation, too. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Did  the  Senator  read 
the  news  reports  of  a  speech  delivered  by 
an  HEW  lawyer  at  New  Orleans  recently. 
In  which  he  pointed  out,  at  least  it  seemed 
to  me  he  was  pointing  out,  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  insisting  that  something 
be  done  at  once,  which  apparently  was 
Impossible  to  be  done.  Then  he  said,  in 
substance,  why  should  the  Supreme 
Court  be  so  much  in  a  hurry  that  it  took 
14  years  to  get  to  the  decision  in  the 
Brown  case  and  then  it  took  another  15 
years  after  that  to  come  to  its  present 
decision.  In  other  words,  they  have  taken 
plenty  of  time,  so  why  should  the  school 
districts  be  expected  to  do  all  this  on  a 
few  days  notice? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  will  get  that  statement 
for  me.  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  rendering  a  magnificent 
service  to  us  all  this  morning.  In  listen- 
ing to  the  Senator's  remarks,  he  has 
covered  the  plight  of  the  little  children 
and  their  mothers.  He  has  covered,  in 
his  final  remarks  here,  the  details  of 
how  the  people  are  voting. 

I  should  like  to  ask  about  one  key 
person  in  this  particular  picture,  the 
school  trustee,  who  is  not  paid,  who  is 
mostly  elected,  sometimes  appointed; 
and  as  the  Senator  and  I  know,  as  Sen- 
ators we  get  them  over  to  HEW  and 
try,  in  all  sincerity,  with  deliberate  speed, 
to  comply  and  let  them  go  back  home 
and  try  to  raise  funds,  and  everything 
else;  but  what  occurs.  If  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  could 
elaborate  a  little  on  that  point,  when 
they  get  a  unitary  school  and  they  have 
discovered  now  that  it  is  wanted  "as 
of  yesterday."  what  happens  to  the  man 
who  must  do  that;  namely,  the  trustee? 
Can  we  get  competent  trustees  who  will 
really  try  to  help  give  equal  opportu- 
nity to  everyone?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  court  Is  defeating  Its  own  purpose  by 
this  particular  'integration  now"  de- 
cision? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  right. 
Down  home,  so  far,  we  have  been  able 
to  get  competent  and  dedicated  men  to 
fill  this  office  but  they  caimot  continue 
on  and  on  and  on.  These  HEW  so- 
called  specialists,  who  are  supposed  to 
have  drawn  up  this  plan  which  I  have 


related,  did  not  give  as  much  consid- 
eration to  the  school  board  in  some  of 
those  districts,  according  to  my  own 
personal  knowledge,  as  would  be  given 
to  the  last  assistant  to  the  chief  janitor 
of  this  building.  I  say  that  with  all  re- 
spect, because  that  is  a  humble  job  and 
it  is  an  honorable  one,  if  that  last  asslst- 
ant  does  a  good  job.  But  those  HEW  spe- 
cialists laughingly  told  one  of  my  school 
superintendents,  "Put  the  students  wher- 
ever you  want  to,  but  just  keep  that  ratio 
of  three-to-one  blacks." 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Did  not  the  Brown 
decision  in  1954  hold  that  school  systems 
must  be  colorblind,  that  they  could  no 
longer  classify  by  race  in  assignments 
to  public  schools? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  That  is  right.  That 
was  argued  on  this  floor. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Then  the  Court 
changed  that  philosophy  and  turned  180 
degrees  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
Court  has  now  said  that  we  can  no  longer 
be  colorblind  but  we  must  be  color  con- 
scioxis  and  we  must  get  a  certain  ratio  of 
blEicks  to  whites  in  assigning  them  to  a 
given  school. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  undoubtedly 
true.  If  anyone  denies  that,  they  are 
telling  a  total  falsehood.  They  openly  said 
that. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  that  not  of  itself 
violative  of  the  14th  amendment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Of  course  it  is. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  A  decision  handed 
down  before  the  Brown  case.    

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  was  an  FEPC  re- 
quirement. During  debate,  everyone  made 
a  solemn  promise  that  they  did  not  want 
any  ratios  and  did  not  believe  in  them. 
That  has  all  been  repudiated. 

Mr.  President,  I  tun  readj'  to  conclude 
my  remarks,  if  no  one  else  wishes  to  be 
heard  right  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to  take 
up  but  a  few  minutes  more  of  the  time 
of  the  Senate,  but  I  do  have  one  or  two 
more  matters  I  wish  to  discuss. 

One  is  on  the  provisions  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  where  we  undertook 
to  write  in  some  laws  about  busing.  I 
want  to  show  how  they  get  by  with  it,  so 
far.  I  want  to  develop,  too,  the  thought 
that  the  "do  it  now"  and  "total  integr.-i- 
tion"  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
that  there  must  be  a  imitary  system,  did 
not  define  a  imitary  system  and  did  not 
give  top,  side,  or  bottom  about  it.  The 
circuit  court  of  appeals  in  our  area  of 
the  country  has  not  yet  defined  a  unitary 
system. 

As  to  the  school  boards,  these  patri- 
otic people  who  serve  on  them  are  not 
even  paid.  They  sit  there,  on  their  own 
time,  and  try  to  do  something  construc- 
tive. These  people  from  up  here  in  HEW 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  say,  "You 
must  have  a  imitary  system."  But  no  one 
knows  what  a  unitary  system  is.  When 
is  a  school  desegregated,  and  does  it  have 
to  be  both  students  and  faculty?  All  these 
are  unknowns. 

Mr.  President,  I  tell  you  that  I  believe, 
if  the  things  which  are  happening  to  us 
in  the  South  were  happening  to  people  in 


the  "East  and  the  North,  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  both  House  and  Senate  from 
that  area  of  the  country  would  rock  this 
Capitol  so  that  its  dome  would  fall.  They 
would  do  something  to  stop  this  thing; 
whereas,  when  we  come  in  here  with  facts 
which  cannot  be  contradicted,  some  say. 
"Oh,  just  another  southerner." 

One  Senator  said  to  me  about  this  de- 
bate, "We  will  run  on  Saturday,  yes,  and 
you  can  say  something  big  and  get  in  the 
Sunday  newspapers." 

May  God  forgive  him — I  forgive  him, 
in  part — to  think  that  sdl  that  is  involved 
here  is  trying  to  get  some  headlines  in 
the  Sunday  newspapers. 

What  is  involved  here  is  the  happiness 
of  little  children.  We  are  dealing  with 
little  children.  We  are  dealing  with  folks. 

I  want  to  ask  one  question  and  let 
someone  answer  it:  Here  is  a  man  and 
wife  who  are  looking  around  to  buy  a 
home  in  a  community  in  which  they  want 
to  rear  a  family.  They  look  not  only  at 
the  homes  for  sale,  but  they  look  at  the 
school  and  its  closeness  to  the  home  they 
may  wish  to  buy.  They  examine  the 
school  spirit  and  they  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  the  school  board.  They  look  at 
the  churches,  of  course;  and  the  play- 
grounds, the  parks,  and  the  public  utili- 
ties. They  decide  to  settle  in  a  particular 
community.  Then  they  are  blessed  with 
offspring,  who  go  to  the  neighborhood 
school.  But  when  they  get  along  to  being 
7  or  8  years  of  age,  and  they  are  happy 
in  their  community  school,  and  they  are 
doing  fine  there,  some  merciless  mandate 
of  a  court — any  court,  I  do  not  care  whose 
court  or  in  what  civilized  country  it  may 
be — steps  in  and  says,  "We  are  going  to 
take  your  little  girl  and  send  her  over  to 
the  other  side  of  the  city  into  a  com- 
munity where  she  knows  no  one  and  no 
one  knows  her,  In  an  altogether  different 
climate— different  everything,  and  we 
will  put  her  in  a  school  there." 

The  mother  says,  "We  have  got  to 
integrate  on  a  racial  percentage  basis?" 
And  the  answer  comes  "Right." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  you,  do  you  be- 
lieve that  your  government  has  any  right 
to  do  that  to  little  children  or  their 
parents?  I  do  not  believe  you  do,  Mr. 
President.  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone 
does. 

Somewhere  the  hand  of  government 
must  stop.  There  are  some  systems  of 
government  that  do  not  have  to  stop. 
But  under  our  system,  I  believe  the 
sacred  thing  of  rearing  a  family  and 
choosing  where  one  wishes  to  Uve,  and 
what  kind  of  school  he  selects,  is  not  only 
a  God-given,  natural  right,  but  is  the 
only  sound  law  in  our  government  that 
we  can  have  under  our  system. 

I  believe  it  is  worth  fighting  for.  So, 
let  us  quit  talking  about  wanting  head- 
lines in  the  Sunday  newspapers. 

Let  us  get  down  to  fundamentals.  Let 
us  get  down  to  where  the  people  are. 

I  am  not  one  to  make  threats,  but 
there  are  some  who  take  this  matter 
lightly.  I  say,  they  are  going  to  hear 
from  "mama '  and  "papa."  They  will 
hear  from  "mama"  especially.  They  will 
not  permit  their  children  to  be  boxed  up 
and  crated  around  all  over  the  city  like 
common  animals,  if  they  can  help  it. 
They  will  not  allow  it. 

If  anyone  does  not  believe  the  grow- 
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ins  sentiment  in  his  part  of  the  country 
aeainst  all  this  busing;  and  invading,' 
homes  and  violating  the  nuht.^  of  the 
people,  he  had  better  put  his  ear  a  little 
closer  to  the  ground  I  say  that  as  a 
friend 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER   The  time 
of  the  StMiator  has  expired 

Mr  STBNNIS  I  thank  the  Chair 
Mr   THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  uUl 
the  Senator  yield' 

Mr  STENNIS  My  time  ha:;  expired 
Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President.  I 
should  like  to  commend  the  distlniiuislied 
Senator  from  Mississippi  for  the  out- 
standinK  address  he  has  just  delivered 
I  only  wish  that  a  sizable  number  of 
Senators  could  have  been  present  to  hear 
this  splendid  address  irLstead  of  a  hand- 
ful, as  I  feel  they  would  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  truth  and  the  fact^i 
brought  out  by  the  disuni-'uished  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi 

It    IS    my    sincere    hope    that    we   can 
maintain   quality   of    education    m    this 
country    I  do  not   think  it  is  so  much 
now  the  question  of  racial  prejudice  In- 
deed, in  the  pa^st  there  must  have  been 
some  racial  prejudice  in  all  sections  of 
the  countr>-  But  I  am  c»nvinced  that  to- 
day  the  main  subject,   the  main   topic, 
that  IS  worrying  the  parents  of  the  stu- 
dents IS  quality  of  education    It  Is  im- 
portant that  this  quality  of  education  be 
mamtained    The  Senator   from   Missis- 
sippi has  brought  out  many  fact^  that 
tend  to  substanuate  that  position  Again, 
I  commend  him  for  his  excellent  address 
Mr    RUSSELL    Mr    President.  I  cer- 
tainly wish  to  add  my  con^-ratulations 
to    those    that    have    already    been    ex- 
pressed to  the  Senator  from  Mis.'ii.ssippi 
for  the  very  splendid  speech  he  has  eiven 
Good  speeches  are  made  in  the  Senate 
quite  often,  but  we  ven.-  seldom  hear  one 
that   is  as  full  of  meat  and  uncontro- 
verted  statu^tics  a^  the  one  delivered  by 
the  Senator  from  Mi.vsissippi   today    It 
speaks  very  clearly  of  the  fact  that  one 
section  of  the  countn.-  has  been  used  as 
a  political  football  in  the  handUnt:  of  a 
situation   which   exists   throughout  our 
entire  Nation 

Senators  from  other  sections  of  the 
country  live  right  by  schools  that  are 
completely  segregated;  yet  they  ^et  after 
the  southerners  because  some  of  their 
schools  are  only  about  20-percent  black 
But  there  are  schools  in  their  own  areas 
which  are  100-percent  black  or  100  per- 
cent white  Thev  have  not  lifted  their 
voices  here  to  complain  about  the  condi- 
tion A  ereat  deal  of  political  Ixvpocrisy 
has  been  involved  in  this  whole  issue 
I  am  sure  that  if  you  examine  the  record 
of  the  debate  on  the  so-called  civil  rights 
bills  and  make  a  comparison  of  the  posi- 
tion Senators  take  today  with  that  which 
they  took  in  1964.  you  will  find  that  this 
matter  has  been  pursued  largely  along 
political  lines 

We  m  the  South  are  making  a  good 
faith  effort  to  effect  a  change  that  is 
most  delicate  and  difficult,  and  the  re- 
sults have  been  remarkable. 

I  am  very  proud  that  in  my  State — 
and  Georgia  is  one  State  that  is  heavily 
affected — the  people  have  acted  with  re- 
straint and  we  are  making  these  changes 
at  a  rather  remarkable  rate  of  speed 


But  of  course,  we  cannot  possibly  sat- 
isfy those  who  expect  Ui  use  the  problem 
for  pohtical  capital  and  in  my  opinion, 
more  politics  us  mixed  up  in  this  par- 
ticular issue  than  in  any  other  one  that 
I  have  seen  m  the  30-odd  years  I  have 
served  in  Uie  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  per- 
formed a  real  service,  and  he  has  per- 
formed a  service  in  his  own  State  in  lead- 
ing the  way  for  peaceful  transition. 

I  suppose  that  Mississippi  as  a  State 
has  a  more  difficult  time  than  any  other 
State  of  the  Union  and  I  believe  I  have 
an  understanding  of  what  confronts  the 
people  of  Mississippi,  smce  some  40 
counties  in  my  State  have  a  majority  of 
black  citizens. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senat-or  from 
Mississippi  for  the  facts  he  has  furmshed 
here  I  hoix-  that  all  Members  of  the 
SenaU>  will  read  U^se  facts  and  relate 
them  to  the  legislation. 

The  Senate  of  the  Umted  States  is 
the  greatest  parliamentary  body  that  has 
ever  existed  in  hi.-.tor\-  I  have  iireat  faith 
in  the  basic  sense  of  fairness  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  if  tliey  take  the 
time  to  mform  themselves  of  the  facts 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  in  his 
able  address  has  furnished  this  material 
for  our  u>e  I  hope  that  Senators  will 
show  an  interest  in  the  question  involved 
and  will  study  his  speech,  if  Uiey  did  not 
hear  it 

Mr  STENNTS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  I  may  be  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection''  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  IS  so  ordered. 

Mr  STENNIS  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  his  remarks  He  paved 
tlie  way  and  started  me  off  in  a  lot  of 
the  work  I  have  done  on  this  matter 

I  know  that  3  or  4  years  ago  he  made 
an  eloquent  plea  to  the  then  Secieur>- 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
bring  this  problem  around  to  where  it 
became  a  national  policy,  rather  tlian  to 
take  It  out  on  the  South  I  remember 
the  solemn  promise  that  was  made  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  was  tliere  I  was 
there    That   promise  was  not  kept 

A  year  later,  we  had  another  confer- 
ence at  the  instigation  of  tlie  Senator 
from  Georgia  The  promise  was  made 
again  and  was  not  kept 

I  thmk  maybe  the  third  time  we  agreed. 
but  virtually  nothing  was  done  Very 
little  has  been  done  up  to  now  I  will  go 
into  that  I  have  the  facts  on  what  has 
been  done  Not  enough  has  been  done  to 
scratch  the  surface,  and  the  people  in 
other  States  do  not  believe  that  anything 
will  be  done  at  this  time 

Mr  RUSSELL  Mr  President,  the  Sen- 
ator will  recall  that  when  the  former 
Senator  from  Oregon.  Mr  Morse  was 
handling  the  education  bill  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  he  stood  at  the  leaders 
chair  and  told  the  Senate  that  he  had 
the  assurances  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  that  this 
law  would  be  applied  throughout  the 
United  States  The  Congressional  Rec- 
ord will  bear  out  my  statement. 

I  give  him  his  eternal  credit  He  said 
he  thought  it  should  be  applied  through- 
out  the   United  States.   But  when  the 


officials  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  went  into  some 
of  these  otlier  areas  and  sniffed  the  at- 
mosphere, they  came  out  without  doing 
anything.  Tliey  said.  "Lets  go  down 
South  where  we  can  jump  up  and  down 
on  them  without  getting  hurt."  And  they 
proceeded  to  do  that 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator IS  correct.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
>;on  made  those  remarks. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  came  right  out  of 
his  con.'^:ience. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mi".  President, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  made  a 
powerful  address  to  the  Senate.  He  is 
appealing  for  justice.  He  is  appealing  for 
fairness. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  one 
of  the  most  Judicious  men  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

His  address  was  based  on  facts.  He 
sou;;ht  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  fact  that  HEW  applies  two 
standards  in  this  Nation  Tlie  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  one  standard  for  the  South,  and  it 
has  another  standard  for  New  York  City 
and  for  the  Eastern  States  and  for  the 
Northern  States 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  has  just  re- 
called the  staU^ment  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  several  years  ago  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  in  which 
he  had  the  assurance  and  gave  the  as- 
.surance  that  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  would  apply  this 
law  fairlv  throughout  the  Nation.  Yet, 
all  of  us  know  that  HEW  has  done  no 
such  thing  In  my  judgment,  that  Is  one 
reason  why  the  people  of  our  countrj.' 
have  lost  confidence  In  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare:  and 
that  IS  one  reason  why  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  rallied 
behind  the  President  when  he  vetoed  the 
HEW  appropriation  bill— because  the 
people  have  lost  confidence  in  HEW. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi,  in  ap- 
pealing to  the  Senate  today,  is  appealing 
onlv  for  justice,  only  for  fairness  on  be- 
half of  the  mothers  and  fathers  and  the 
children  who  reside  in  the  southern  sec- 
tion of  our  Nation. 

I  hear  a  lot  of  condemnation  of  the 
South  in  tlie  Congress.  Many  people  are 
willing  to  condemn  the  South.  I  happen 
to  live  in  the  most  northern  part  of  the 
South.  My  hometown  is  north  of  Wash- 
ington. DC.  Yet.  I  am  proud  of  the  South 
and  I  am  going  to  stick  with  the  people 
of  the  South  to  do  what  little  I  can  to 
see  that  they  are  treated  fairly:  and  they 
are  not  being  treated  fairly  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare: they  are  not  being  treated  fairly 
by  the  Federal  courts. 

The  legislation  presented  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  seeks  to  have  the 
Senate  apply  the  same  standards  to  the 
rest  of  the  country  that  it  seeks  to  apply 
to  the  South.  It  seems  to  me  he  has 
made  a  very  fair  proposal.  It  would  give 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  In  our 
Nation  freedom  of  choice.  It  would  give 
to  white  and  black  parents  alike  the  same 
thing:  freedom  of  choice. 
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Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  Senator    we  in  public  office,  especially  the  Sen- 


z: 
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ate,  recognize  this  and  take  leadership  to 
try  to  solve  some  of  these  problems,  we 
are  going  to  have  a  volcano  on  our  hands 
that  we  cannot  control. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  if  Senators  wish  to  de- 
bate this  matter  on  the  other  side,  there 
will  be  no  effort  on  our  side  for  a  fili- 
buster. We  always  have  to  make  that 
assurance  for  otherwise  the  press  will 
infer  it.  There  are  many  things  to  be 
brought  out  yet.  We  are  not  trying  to 
kill  time. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  best  and 
soundest  statements  I  have  heard  or  read 
on  this  subject  was  by  the  outstanding 
and  able  Representative  from  Oregon, 
Mrs.  Edith  Green,  in  a  speech  she  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  July  31.  1969.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  her  splendid 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  imme- 
diately after  the  close  of  my  remarks, 
and  chapter  342  of  the  Laws  of  New 

Fat^himTn  thrv"e'ry'able  pr^ntatTon'of     York  1969  approved  May  2,  1969,  also  an 

solid  factual  matter  about  this  problem     article  enUtled  "Desegregation— Where 

here,  emphasizing  the  double  standard     Nickel,  published  in  toe  New  RepuW^^^         '°lSd"  hfy  dlS  as  hundreds  of  thou- 
we  have  in  this  country  as  far  as  this    February  7,  1970.  and  the  article  entitled 

Doubts  Grow  About  School  Integration 


from  Mississippi  on  his  powerfid  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  wanted  me  to  yield  to 
him.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objec- 
tion, and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
add  my  congratulations  for  the  very 
splendid  presentation  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  on  one  of  the  great 
social  problems  facing  this  Nation  today. 
the  problem  of  school  desegregation. 

I  might  say.  as  a  Senator  represent- 
ing one  of  the  largest  States,  not  only 
in  the  South  but  now  in  the  entire  Na- 
tion, the  State  of  Florida,  that  I  and  my 
staff  have  worked  on  these  problems  all 
last  year  and.  of  course,  all  this  year. 
We  have  first-hand  working  knowledge 
of  everything  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi talked  about.  I  wish  to  congratu- 


plcked  up  children  of  white  families  In  this 
neighborhood,  who  had  the  money  to  send 
their  children  to  private  schools,  and  at  a 
quarter  to  9  the  big  buses  came  from  Ana- 
costla  and  put  the  blaclt  children  In  the 
schools  to  occupy  the  spaces  that  the  white 
children  had  just  vacated. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  who  spoke — 
and  I  have  forgotten  who  it  was — a  moment 
ago  about  the  questionable  benefits  to  be 
gained  from  busing.  It  Is  the  disadvantaged 
home,  the  disadvantaged  neighborhood  which 
must  be  improved  equally  as  much  as  the 
school.  Will  30  or  35  hours  In  another  school 
offset  the  others  120  or  130  hours  a  week 
spent  In  deprivation?  Can  we  continue  to 
ask  miracles  of  a  teacher  during  5  hours  a 
day  in  class?  If  we  rely  on  busing  to  correct 
social  Ills,  are  we  not  obliged  to  ask  what 
is  at  the  end  of  that  bus  line?  Emphasis  on 
integration  and  busing  unaccompanied  by 
a  demand  for  academic  excellence  Is  worth- 
less. This  is  what  we  ought  to  be  concerned 
about — the  quality  of  the  programs.  But  the 
busing  from  Anticostla  continued  and  the 
quality  deteriorated. 

Last  year,  this  youngster  would  have  been 
the  only  white  child  in  an  all-black  class- 
room. This  family  had  to  face  the  problem. 
•Is  my  first  responsibility  to  provide  the  best 
education  I  can  for  my  daughter,  or  is  my 


problem  is  concerned. 

I  do  think,  perhaps,  that  the  onus  is 
more  on  the  Supreme  Court,  at  least 
now,  than  it  is  on  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  At  least 
this  IS  the  problem  we  face  at  home  in 
Florida. 

I  particularly  want  to  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  on  warning 
the  Members  of  this  body  that  as  far  as 
States  outside  of  the  ones  that  are  di- 
rectly involved  now,  those  in  the  South, 
today's  problems  in  school  matters  in  the 
South  are  tomorrow's  problems  in  the 
North.  Midwest,  and  Far  West.  They 
are  just  around  the  comer.  Those  that 
serve  and  represent  States  other  than 
States  in  the  South  are  going  to  be  faced 
with  these  problems  almost  at  once. 

There  was  one  fact  that  I  think  the 
Senator  brought  out  exceedingly  well, 
and  with  this  note  I  shall  conclude.  I 
refer  to  the  important  matter  of  chang- 
ing attitudes  all  over  the  country  in  this 
matter.  Oftentimes  I  think  the  court  sys- 
tem and  the  political  figures,  although 
holding  office,  have  not  caught  up  with 
what  is  happening  at  home  in  connec- 
tion with  these  changing  attitudes. 

An  interesting  story  was  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  this  morning  on 
this  very  subject,  an  article  that  should 
give  warning  to  all  of  us.  I  refer  to  the 


which  appeared  in  the  January  26.  1970. 
issue  of  the  National  Observer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Floob  Spkkch  of  Hon.  Edith  Obeen  of 
Obkgon.  Jxn.T  31. 1969 

Mrs.  Orken  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman.  8 
years  ago  one  of  my  close  friends  came  to 
Washington  with  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. This  gentleman  was  and  Is  committed 
to  an  Integrated  society.  He  had  always  sup- 
ported civil  rights  legislation  at  the  State 
level  as  well  as  the  national.  This  family — 
and  I  ana  going  to  discuss  them  In  personal 
terms,  but  not  use  their  name.  I  think  he 
would  not  object.  This  family  is  a  Catholic 
family.  They  are  also  committed  to  the 
public  schools.  This  family,  because  of  In- 
come, could  probably  have  moved  Into  al- 
most any  area  they  wanted  to  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  This  family  chose,  because  of 
their  commitment,  to  move  into  an  Inte- 
grated neighborhood.  They  have  three  daugh- 
ters. They  placed  all  three  daughters  in  the 
public  school  system. 

About  2  years  ago  or  3  years  ago  they 
started  busing  90  youngsters  from  Ana- 
costla — and  I  am  extremely  critical  of  the 
deplorable  situation  of  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia schools.  That  Is  why  I  am  pleased 
when  we  voted  more  funds  for  vital  educa- 
tion programs — ^funds  for  the  District  of 
Columbia — and  all  other  school  districts. 
I  may  have  different  priorities  on  the  pro- 


article   about   the  President  and   other     grams  that  we  ought  to  support,  and  had 


officers  of  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equal- 
ity, CORE,  a  very  active  black  organiza- 
tion. These  officers  are  now  touring  the 
coimtry,  and  particularly  the  South,  with 
a  message  to  have  complete  resegrega- 
tion  of  Negroes  in  the  schools.  They  want 
completely  black  school  districts.  They 
want  to  turn  the  clock  back  completely, 
around  180  degrees:  not  what  some  of  us 
want  who  are  trying  to  work  on  this 
problem,  and  I  refer  to  freedom  of  choice 
and  reasoning  in  this  matter. 
I  point  this  out  as  a  warning  and  as  an 


I  had  my  druthers — I  would  have  increased 
vocational  education  funds  more  and  im- 
pact aid  less.  But  we  must  Improve  the 
quality  of  education,  and  equality  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  for  all.  But  let  me  get 
back  to  this  particular  family  and  their 
series  of  problems. 

Two  years  ago  their  youngest  daughter 
became  one  out  of  three  white  children  In 
an  all-black  classroom.  Ninety  youngsters 
were  bused  from  Anacostla.  It  was  not  a 
"random  sample"  who  were  bused — and  I 
do  not  blame  any  principal  In  Anacostla — 
already  overburdened  with  problems — short 
of   space   In   the   classroom.   But   discipline 


amplification  of  what  the  Senator  from  problems  emotionally  disturbed  youngsters 
Mississippi  said,  that  there  are  chang-  were  the  ones  to  be  bused  out.  At  8:15  in 
ing  attitudes  on  this  problem  and  unless      the    morning   the   small   buses   came   and 


sands  of  parents  across  this  land  are  deciding. 
"My  first  responsibility  is  to  provide  the  best 
education  I  can  for  my  own  child." 

So  this  year  they  took  all  three  of  their 
children  out  of  the  public  schools.  The  oldest 
daughter  had  also  encountered  major  prob- 
lems and  threats  of  physical  safety.  All  three 
of  the  daughters  were  taken  out  of  the 
public  schools  and  placed  in  private  schools. 
This  friend  said — and  he  laughed — embar- 
rassed as  he  said  it — 

"Edith,  for  the  fiirst  time  in  my  life — and 
I  am  ashamed  to  admit  it — I  have  a  serious 
question  whether  I  am  going  to  support  tax 
levies  and  bond  Issues.  I'm  now  paying  for 
tuition  for  all  three  daughters  in  private 
schools." 

About  a  month  ago  this  family,  because 
the  neighborhood  was  changing  and  because 
of  the  situation  of  their  three  daughters, 
this  family  sold  their  home  in  the  Integrated 
neighborhood  and  they  moved  out  to  Mary- 
land. 

Now,  what  are  we  accomplishing?  What 
are  we  accomplishing  in  terms  of  improving 
education?  I  believe  the  situation  I  described 
has  been  duplicated  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  times  all  across  the  Nation. 

I  want  to  say  that  what  is  happening  In 
terms  of  national  policy  affects  Oregon.  We 
do  not  have  the  problems  in  Portland  that 
we  have  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
in  Oregon  this  year  126  tax  levies  for  schools 
were  defeated — an  all-time  high.  More  and 
more  people  become  dissatisfied,  they  are 
going  to  refuse  to  support  the  public  schools. 
You  see  it  In  every  State  of  the  Nation. 

If  this  happens,  we  have  another  step  In 
this  vicious  cycle  and  a  further  deteriora- 
tion of  the  public  school  system.  So  I  make 
the  plea  for  the  Members  who  are  lawyers 
and  who  say  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  is  working 
out  as  they  intended,  and  that  busing  is  not 
occurring,  take  another  look,  examine  the 
results — really  Inquire  as  to  whether  It  is 
being  enforced  the  way  it  ought  to  be  en- 
forced, and  let  us  not  let  the  eager  beavers 
in  the  enforcement  division  of  HEW  enforce 
it  the  way  they  want  to  enforce  It  irregard- 
less  of  the  law — but  require  them — If  they 
want  to  rewrite  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  to  pre- 
sent their  proposals  to  the  Congress:  let  us 
argue  the  Issues  on  their  merit,  and  writa 
the  laws  and  decide  the  issues  by  a  majority 
vote. 

It  seems  to  me  these  are  policies  we  must 
consider  If  we   are  really  concerned  about 
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quality  educaUon.  and  we  muat  not  con- 
tinue to  let  people  outfilde  the  Government 
or  let  those  In  the  executive  branch  enforce 
their  version  of  what  they  think  a  clvU  rights 
law  should  require. 

Chapttk    342    or   thb    Laws    or    N«w    Yoek 
(An  act  to  amend  the  education  law.  In  rela- 
tion to  prohibiting  discrimination  on  ac- 
count   of    race,    creed,    color    or    national 
origin  in  connection  with  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  state) 
The   People    of    the    State   of   New    York, 
represented  m  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  en- 
act as  foUoics: 

Section  1  Section  thirty-two  hundred  one 
of  the  education  law  Is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows 

i  3201.  No  exclusion  Discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  race,  creed,  color  or  national  origin 
prohibited 

1  No  person  shall  be  refused  admission 
Into  or  be  excluded  from  any  public  school 
m  the  state  of  New  York  on  account  of  race, 
creed,  color  or  national  origin. 

2  Except  with  the  express  approval  of  a 
board  of  education  having  Jurisdiction,  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  such  board  hav- 
ing been  elected,  no  student  shall  be  assigned 
or  compelled  to  attend  any  school  on  account 
of  race,  creed,  color  or  national  origin,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  achieving  equality  In  at- 
tendance or  increased  attendance  or  reduced 
attendance,  at  any  school,  of  persons  of  one 
or  more  particular  races,  creeds,  colors,  or  na- 
tional origins;  smd  no  school  district,  school 
zone  or  attendance  unit,  by  whatever  name 
known,  shall  be  established,  reorganized  or 
maintained  for  any  such  purpose,  provided 
that  nothing  contained  in  thu  section  shall 
prevent  the  assignment  of  a  pupil  in  the 
manner  requested  or  authorized  by  his  par- 
ents or  guardian,  and  further  proV.ded  that 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to 
siffect.  In  any  way.  the  right  of  a  religious  or 
denominational  educational  institution  to  se- 
lect Its  pupils  exclusively  or  primarily  from 
members  of  such  religion  or  denomination  or 
from  giving  preference  to  such  selection  to 
such  members  or  to  make  such  selection  to 
Its  pupils  as  Is  calculated  to  promote  the  re- 
ligious principle  for  which  It  is  established 

5  2  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  September  next  succeeding  the  date 
on  which  It  shall  have  become  a  law 

(Prom  the  New  Republic    Feb    7.  1970] 
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It  will  be  sixteen  years  this  May  since  the 
Supreme  Court  decreed  in  Broim  t  Board  of 
Edi^catwn  that  the  races  may  not  be  segre- 
gated by  law  In  the  public  schools,  and  six 
years  in  Ju'.y  since  the  doctrine  of  the  Srotrn 
ca^^e  was  adopted  .is  federal  legislative  and 
executive  policy  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  Yet  here  we  are.  apparently  struggling 
still  to  desegregate  schools  in  Mississippi, 
Louisiana  and  elsewhere  in  the  deep  S<juth. 
and  sMU  meetlr.u  de'ermlned  resistance.  If 
no  linger  much  violence  or  rioting 

The  best  figures  available  Indicate  that 
only  some  23  percent  of  the  nationwide  total 
of  more  than  six  million  Negro  pupils  go  to 
Integrated  public  schools  About  half  the 
total  of  more  than  six  niDIlon  Neip-o  pupils 
are  in  the  South,  and  there  the  percentage 
of  Negrc^es  In  schix-l  with  whites  Is  only  18 
What  has  gone  wrong ''  The  answer  Is,  both 
les6  and  a  tcreat  deal  mure  than  meets  the 
eye.  It  is  true  both  that  the  school  desegrega- 
tion eTcrt  has  been  a  considerable  success, 
and  that  it  has  not  w  jrked 


The  measure  of  the  success  la  simply 
taken.  Sixteen  years  ago,  local  law.  not  only 
in  the  11  Southern  states  but  in  border 
states.  In  parts  of  Kansas,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  forbade  the  mixing  of  the  races 
In  the  schools,  and  official  practice  had  the 
same  effect  In  some  areas  In  the  North,  for 
example  portions  of  Ohio  and  New  Jersey. 
Ten  years  ago.  Southern  communities  were 
up  In  arms,  often  to  the  point  of  rioting  or 
closing  the  public  schools  altogether,  over 
Judicial  decrees  that  ordered  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  dozen  or  two  carefully  selected 
Negro  children  Into  a  few  previously  all- 
white  schools  There  are  counties  in  the  deep 
South  that  still  must  be  reckoned  as  excep- 
tions, but  on  the  whole,  the  principle  of  seg- 
regation has  been  effectively  denied,  those 
who  held  it  have  been  made  to  repudiate  it, 
and  the  rigid  legal  structure  that  embodied 
It  has  been  destroyed  That  Is  no  mean 
achievement,  even  though  it  still  needs  to 
be  perfected  and  completed,  and  It  Is  the 
achievement  of  law.  which  has  Irresistible 
moral  force,  and  was  able  to  enlist  political 
energies  In  Its  service 

The  achievement  Is  essentially  Southern. 
The  failure  Is  natlonmlde  And  the  failure 
more  than  the  achievement  Is  coming  to  the 
fore  in  those  districts  in  BUsslsslppl  and 
Li-jiUslana  where  the  Supreme  Court  and  a 
reluctant  Nixon  Administration  are  now  en- 
forcing what  they  still  call  desegregation  on 
very  short  deadlines  In  brief,  the  failure  la 
this  To  dismantle  the  official  structure  of 
segregation,  even  with  the  cooperation  In 
good  rai'h  of  local  authorities,  U  not  to  create 
integrated  schools,  anymore  than  integrated 
schools  are  produced  by  the  absence  of  an 
official  structure  of  school  segregation  In 
the  Nonh  and  West  The  actual  Integration 
of  schools  on  a  significant  scale  is  an  enor- 
mously difficult  undertaking.  If  a  possible  one 
at  all  Certainly  it  creates  as  many  problems 
as  It  purports  to  solve,  and  no  one  can  be 
sure  that  even  If  accomplished  It  would 
vield  an  educational  return 

School  desegregation.  It  will  be  recalled, 
began  and  for  more  than  a  decade  was  carried 
out  under  the  so-called  •deliberate  speed' 
formula  The  courts  insisted  that  the  prin- 
cipal of  segregation  and  gradually,  a',1  Its 
manifestations  in  the  system  of  law  and  ad- 
ministration be  abandoned  and  they  re- 
quired visible  proof  of  the  abandonment, 
namely,  the  presence  of  black  children  in 
5.cho<.-l  with  whites  The  expectation  was  that 
n  school  district  which  h.id  been  brought  to 
pve  up  the  objective  of  segregation  would 
gradually  reorganize  itself  along  other  non- 
racial  lines,  and  end  by  transforming  itself 
from  a  dual  Into  a  unitary  system 

■A!!  too  often,  that  expectation  was  not 
met  The  objective  of  segrei^atlon  was  not 
aband  jned  In  good  faith  Schotil  authorities 
would  accept  a  limited  Negro  presence  In 
white  schools,  and  would  desist  fn-m  making 
overt  moves  to  coerce  the  separation  of  the 
races,  but  would  manage  never'heless  to  con- 
tinue operating  a  dual  system  consisting  of 
an  black  schools  for  the  vast  majority  of 
Nei?ro  children,  and  of  white  and  a  handful 
.>f  nearly  white  .■«:h'>);s  for  a;i  the  white  chil- 
dren This  was  snam  compliance  t.ikenlsm 
It  was  contemptuously  called,  and  Justly  so — 
and  in  the  past  few  years,  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  HEW  acting  under  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  determined  to  tolerate  It 
no  longer 

HEW  and  some  l.rwer  federil  courts  first 
raised  the  ante  on  tokenism,  renulring  stated 
percentages  of  black  children  in  school  with 
whites  Finally  they  demanded  'h.it  no  school 
in  a  given  system  be  allowed  to  retain  lU 
previous  character  as  a  white  or  blatk  schcxjl 
Faculties  and  admlnlstators  had  to  be  shuf- 


resldentlal  zoning,  pairing  of  schools  by 
grades,  some  busing  and  majorlty-to-mlnor- 
Ity  transfers  were  employed  to  ensure  dis- 
tribution of  both  races  through  the  school 
system.  In  areas  where  blacks  were  in  a 
majority,  whites  were  necessarily  assigned 
to  schools  In  which  they  would  form  a 
minority  All  this  has  by  no  means  happened 
In  every  school  district  in  the  South,  but  it 
constitutes  the  current  practice  of  desegrega- 
tion Thus  among  the  decrees  recently  en- 
forced m  Mississippi,  the  one  applicable  in 
Canton  called  for  drawing  an  East-West  at- 
tendance line  through  the  city  so  that  each 
school  became  about  70  percent  black  and  30 
percent  white  Elsewhere  schools  were  paired 
to  the  same  end. 

It  bears  repeating  that  such  measures  were 
put  Into  eflect  because  the  good  faith  of 
school  authorities  was  in  doubt,  to  say  the 
least,  and  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
structure  of  legally  enforced  segregation  had 
been  eliminated  was  lacking.  But  whatever, 
and  however  legitimate,  the  reasons  for  Im- 
posing such  requirements,  the  consequences 
have  been  perverse  Integration  soon  reaches 
a  tipping  point  If  whites  are  sent  to  consti- 
tute a  minority  In  a  school  that  is  largely 
black,  or  If  blacks  are  sent  to  constitute 
something  near  halt  the  population  of  a 
school  that  was  formerly  white  or  nearly 
all-white,  the  whites  flee,  and  the  school 
becomes  all  or  nearly  all-black;  resegrega- 
tlon  sets  in.  blacks  simply  changing  places 
with  whites  The  whites  move,  within  a  city 
or  out  of  It  Into  suburbs,  so  that  under  a 
system  of  zoning  they  are  In  white  schools 
because  the  schools  reflect  residential  segre- 
gation; or  else  they  flee  the  public  school 
system  altogether,  Into  private  and  parochial 
schools. 

It  Is  not  very  fruitful  to  ask  whether  the 
whites  behave  as  they  do  because  they  are 
racists,  or  because  everybody  seeks  In  the 
fchools  some  sense  of  social,  economic,  cul- 
tural group  Identity.  Whatever  one's  an- 
swer, the  whites  do  flee,  or  try  to,  whether  In 
a  Black  Belt  county  where  desegregation  has 
been  resisted  for  16  years  In  the  worst  of 
faith  and  for  the  most  blatant  of  racist  rea- 
sons, or  In  Atlanta,  where  In  recent  years, 
at  any  rate,  desegregation  has  been  imple- 
mented In  the  best  of  faith,  or  In  border  cities 
such  as  Louisville,  St.  Louis,  Baltimore  or 
Washington,  DC  ,  where  it  was  implemented 
In  good  faith  15  years  ago,  or  In  Northern 
cities  where  legal  segregation  has  not  existed 
in  over  half  a  century.  It  is  feckless  to  ask 
whether  this  should  happen  The  questions 
to  ask  are  whether  there  Is  any  way  to  pre- 
vent the  whites'  fleeing,  or  whether  there 
are  gains  sufficient  to  offset  the  flight  of  the 
whites  In  continuing  to  press  the  process  of 
Integration 

To  start  with  the  second  question,  a  nega- 
tive answer  seems  obvious  What  Is  the  use 
of  a  process  of  racial  integration  in  the 
schools  that  very  often  produces.  In  absolute 
numbers,  more  black  and  white  children 
attending  segregated  schools  than  before 
the  process  was  put  Into  motion?  The  cred- 
ible disestablishment  of  a  legally  enforced 
system  of  segregation  Is  essential,  but  it 
ought  to  be  possible  to  achieve  It  without 
driving  school  systems  p.ist  the  tipping  point 
of  resegregatlon  — and  perhaps  this,  without 
coming  right  out  and  saying  so.  Is  what  the 
Nixon  Administration  has  been  trying  to 
tell  us  Thus  In  Canton,  Mississippi,  a  differ- 
ent zoning  scheme  would  apparently  have 
left  some  all-black  and  all-white  schools,  but 
still  put  about  thlrty-flve  f>ercent  of  black 
pupils  In  schools  with  whites 

We  live  by  principles,  and  the  concrete 
expression  In  practice  of  the  principles  we 
live  by  Is  crucial  Broton  v  Board  of  Educa- 
tion held  out  for  us  the  principle  that  It  la 
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fled  about  so  that  an  entirely  or  almost  en- 

tire'v  b'ack  or  white  faculty  would  no  longer      wrong  and  ultimately  evil  to  classify    people 

ch.wacterlze  a  sch.iol  as  black  or  white    If  a      InvldlouMy  by  r.^ce    We  would  have  mocked 


then  continue  with  segregation  as  usual, 
through  Inertia,  custom,  and  the  application 
of  private  force.  But  substantia],  concrete 
changes  vindicating  the  principle  of  the 
Broicn  case  were  attainable  In  the  South 
without  at  the  same  time  producing  the  ab- 
surd result  of  resegregatlon. 

This  argument  assumes,  however,  that  the 
first  of  the  two  questions  posed  above  Is  also 
to  be  answered  In  the  negative.  Is  there,  in 
truth,  no  way  to  prevent  resegregatlon  from 
occurring?  Approaching  the  problem  as  one 
of  straight  feasibility,  with  no  normative 
Implications,  one  has  to  take  account  of  an 
Important  variable.  It  Is  relatively  simple  to 
make  flight  so  difficult  as  to  be  Just  about 
lmp>osslbIe  for  relatively  poor  whites  In  rural 
areas  In  the  South.  There  is  little  residential 
segregation  in  these  areas,  and  there  Is  no 
place  to  move  to  except  private  schools. 
State  and  local  governments  can  be  forbid- 
den to  aid  such  private  schools  with  tuition 
grants  paid  to  individual  pupils,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  has  so  forbidden  them.  Pri- 
vate schools  can  also  be  deprived  of  federal 
tax  exemption  unless  they  are  integrated, 
and  a  federal  court  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  at  least  temporarily  so  deprived 
them.  They  can  be  deprived  of  state  and 
local  tax  aid  as  well.  Lacking  any  state  sup- 
port, however  indirect,  for  private  schools, 
all  but  well-to-do  or  Catholic  whites  In  the 
rural  and  small-town  South  will  be  forced 
back  Into  the  public  schools,  although  In  the 
longer  run,  we  may  pKJsslbly  find  that  what 
we  have  really  done  Is  to  build  In  an  In- 
centive to  residential  segregation,  and  even 
p>erhaps  to  substantial  population  movement 
Into  cities. 

On  a  normative  level.  Is  it  right  to  require 
a  small,  rural  and  relatively  poor  segment  of 
the  national  population  to  submit  to  a  kind 
of  schooling  that  Is  disagreeable  to  them  (for 
whatever  reasons,  more  or  less  unworthy), 
when  we  do  not  Impose  such  schooling  on 
people,  In  cities  and  In  other  regions,  who 
would  also  dislike  It  (for  not  dissimilar  rea- 
sons, more  or  less  equally  worthy  or  un- 
worthy?) '  This  normative  Issue  arises  be- 
cause the  feasibility  question  takes  on  a  very 
different  asp>ect  In  the  cities.  Here  movement 
to  resldentlally  segregated  neighborhoods  or 
suburbs  Is  possible  for  all  but  the  poorest 
whites,  and  Is  proceeding  at  a  rapid  pace. 
Pursuit  of  a  policy  of  Integration  would  re- 
quire, therefore,  pursuit  of  the  whites  with 
busloads  of  inner-clty  Negro  children,  or 
even  pterhaps  with  tralnloeds  or  helicopter- 
loads,  as  distances  lengthen.  'Very  substantial 
resources  would  thus  be  needed.  They  have 
so  far  nowhere  been  committed.  In  any  city. 

One  reason  they  have  not  Is  that  no  one 
knows  whether  the  enterprise  would  be  edu- 
cationally useful  or  harmful  to  the  children, 
black  and  white.  Even  aside  from  the  tmlltics 
of  the  matter,  which  is  quite  a  problem  In 
Itself,  there  Is  a  natural  hesitancy,  therefore, 
to  gamble  major  resources  on  a  chase  after 
integration,  when  it  is  more  than  possible 
that  the  resources  would  in  every  sense  be 


formerly    all-Negro    schcxil    was    badly    sub- 
standard   It  had  to  be  closed    For  the  rest. 


that  principle  if  we  had  allowed  the  South 
to  wlp>e  some  laws  formally  off  lis  books,  and 


>  For  Instance  a  tTPI  dispatch  from  Okla- 
homa City  dated  January  20  as  follows: 

"Mrs  Yvonne  York,  mother  of  a  14-year- 
old  boy  taken  Into  custody  for  defying  a 
federal  desegregation  order,  said  today  she 
will  take  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court.  US 
District  Judge  Luther  Bobanon  last  week 
ordered  the  Yorks  to  enroll  their  son  Ray- 
mond at  Harding  Junior  High  In  compliance 
with  desegregation  rulings.  The  boy  had  been 
enrolled  at  Taft  Junior  High  a  few  blocks 
from  his  home.  Harding  Is  four  miles  from 
bis  home.  Raymond  was  taken  into  custody 
yesterday  by  federal  marshals  when  Mrs. 
York  tried  to  enroll  him  at  Taft.  He  was  de- 
tained for  a  few  hours."  A  city  councilman 
Is  quoted  as  saying.  "The  people  of  Oklahoma 
are  fed  up  with  forced  busing  and  federal 
court  orders  running  our  schools.  We  demand 
an  end  to  this  madness." 


better  sp>ent  in  trying  to  teach  children  how 
to  read  In  place.  Moreover,  and  In  the  long 
view  most  Importantly,  large-scale  efforts  at 
integration  would  almost  certainly  be  op- 
posed by  leading  elements  In  urban  Negro 
conununltles. 

Polls  asking  abstract  questions  may  show 
what  they  vrtll  about  continued  acceptance 
of  the  goal  of  Integration,  but  the  vanguard 
of  black  opinion,  among  Intellectuals  and 
I>olltlcal  activists  alike.  Is  oriented  more  to- 
ward the  achievement  of  group  Identity  and 
some  group  autonomy  than  toward  the  use 
of  public  schools  as  asslmllatlonlst  agencies. 
In  part  this  trend  of  opinion  Is  explained  by 
the  ineffectiveness,  the  sluggishness,  the  un- 
respKinslveness,  often  the  oppressiveness  of 
large  urban  public  school  systems,  and  in 
part  it  bespeaks  the  feeling  shared  by  so 
many  whites  that  the  schools  should,  after 
all,  be  an  extension  of  the  family,  and  that 
the  family  ought  to  have  a  sense  of  class  and 
cultural  Identity  with  them.  And  so,  while 
the  courts  and  HEW  are  rezonlng  and  p>alrlng 
Southern  schools  In  the  effort  to  integrate 
them,  Negro  leaders  In  Northern  cities  are 
trying  to  decentralize  them,  accepting  their 
racial  character  and  attempting  to  bring 
them  under  community  control.  'While  the 
courts  and  HEW  are  reassigning  faculties  In 
Atlanta  to  reflect  the  racial  comp>osition  of 
the  schools  and  to  bring  white  teachers  to 
black  pupils  and  black  teachers  to  white 
ones,  Negro  leaders  In  the  North  are  asking 
for  black  principals  and  black  teachers  for 
black  schools. 

'Where  we  have  arrived  may  be  signaled  by 
a  distorted  mirror  Image  that  was  presented 
In  the  Ocean  Hlll-Brownsvllle  decentralized 
experimental  school  district  In  New  York 
during  the  teachers'  strikes  of  the  fall  of 
1968.  A  decade  earlier,  black  children  In 
Little  Rock  and  elsewhere  In  the  South  were 
escorted  by  armed  men  through  white  mobs 
to  be  taught  by  white  teachers.  In  Ocean 
Hlll-Brownsvllle  In  1968,  white  teachers  had 
to  be  escorted  by  armed  men  through  black 
mobs  to  teach  black  children. 

Can  we  any  longer  fall  to  acknowledge  that 
the  federal  government  Is  attempting  to  cre- 
ate m  the  rural  South  conditions  that  cannot 
In  the  foreseeable  future  be  attained  In  large 
or  medlimi  urban  centers  In  the  South  or  In 
the  rest  of  the  country?  The  government  Is 
thus  seen  as  applying  Its  law  unequally  and 
unjustly,  and  Is,  therefore,  fueling  the  poli- 
tics of  George  Wallace.  At  the  same  time,  the 
government  Is  also  putting  Itself  on  a  colli- 
sion course  with  the  aspirations  of  an  articu- 
late and  vigorous  segment  of  national  Negro 
leadership.  Even  If  we  succeed  at  whatever 
cost.  In  forcing  and  maintaining  massively 
Integrated  school  systems  in  parts  of  the 
rural  South,  may  we  not  find  ourselves  even- 
tually dismantling  them  again  at  the  behest 
of  blacks  seeking  decentrallzzed  community 
control? 

There  must  be  a  better  way  to  employ  the 
material  and  political  resources  of  the  federal 
government.  The  process  of  disestablishing 
segregation  is  not  quite  finished,  and  both 
HEW  and  the  courts  must  drive  It  to  comple- 
tion, as  they  must  also  continually  police  the 
disestablishment.  But  nothing  seems  to  be 
gained,  and  much  Is  risked  or  lost,  by  driving 
the  process  to  the  tipping  point  of  resegre- 
gatlon. A  prudent  Judgment  can  distinguish 
between  the  requirements  of  disestablish- 
ment and  plans  that  cannot  work,  or  can 
work  only,  if  at  all.  In  special  areas  that  In- 
evitably feel  victimized. 

There  are  black  schools  all  over  the  coun- 
try. We  dont  really  know  what  purpose 
would  be  served  by  trying  to  do  away  with 
them,  and  many  blacks  don't  want  them 
done  away  with.  Energies  and  resources  ought 
to  go  Into  their  improvement  and,  where  ap- 
propriate, replacement.  Energies  and  re- 
sovtrces  ought  to  go  Into  training  teachers, 
and  into  all  manner  of  experimental  at- 
tempts to  Improve  the  quality  of  education. 


The  Involvement  of  cohesive  communities  of 
parents  with  the  schools  Is  obviously  desired 
by  many  leaders  of  Negro  opinion.  It  may 
bear  educational  fruit,  and  Is  arguably  an  in- 
alienable right  of  parenthood  anyway.  Even 
the  growth  of  varieties  of  private  schools, 
hardly  Integrated,  but  also  not  segregated, 
and  enjoying  state  support  through  tuition 
grants  for  blacks  and  whites  alike,  should 
not  be  stified,  but  encouraged  in  the  spirit  of 
an  unlimited  experimental  search  for  more 
effective  education.  Massive  school  Integra- 
tion Is  not  going  to  be  attained  in  this  coun- 
try very  soon,  in  good  part  because  no  one  is 
certain  that  it  is  worth  the  cost.  Let  us, 
therefore,  try  to  proceed  with  education. 


(From  the  National  Observer,  Jan.  26.  1970] 
DotjBTs  Grow  Aboot  School  iNTEoaaTioN 

Washington,  D.C. — A  new  word  has  en- 
tered the  debate  over  segregation  and  inte- 
gration in  the  nation's  public  schools:  re- 
segregatlon. 

In  dozens  of  cities,  schools,  and  school  sys- 
tems once  almost  entirely  white  are  turn- 
ing Increasingly  nonwhlte.  This  trend,  pro-' 
duced  by  the  familiar  exodus  of  whites  to  the 
suburbs  and  nonwhltes  to  the  Inner  cities, 
has  been  going  on  for  more  than  30  years. 

Only  now,  however.  Is  It  becoming  a  mat- 
ter of  prime  concern  to  Federal  officials.  A 
new  Federal  school  survey  shows  that  racial 
Isolation  exists  in  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try and  that  its  gro'wth  is  most  rapid  in  the 
big  Northern  cities.  This  fact  Is  raising  new 
doubts  among  many  long-time  Integratlon- 
Ists  about  the  wisdom  of  trying  to  enforce 
desegregation  in  the  schools.  Items : 

Several  years  ago,  the  Cleveland  Board  of 
Education  searched  the  city  for  a  new  high- 
school  site  that  would  permit  optimum  racial 
Integration.  They  settled  on  a  neighborhood 
of  modest  owner -occupied  homes  near  the 
suburb  of  Shaker  Heights  that  was  60  per 
cent  white,  40  per  cent  black.  But  when  John 
F.  Kennedy  High  School  opened  in  1965,  95 
per  cent  of  Its  pupils  were  black.  "There's  no 
question  the  decision  to  open  that  school 
accelerated  the  departure  of  whites,"  says 
Mrs.  Conella  Coulter  Brown,  administrative 
assistant  for  the  Cleveland  schools, 

Edmondson  High  School  on  the  west  side 
of  Baltimore  was  80  percent  white  when  It 
opened  in  1957.  Today  there  are  25  whites  out 
of  its  student  population  of  2,700.  "This  is  a 
well-kept-up  residential  area,"  says  assistant 
principal  Margery  W.  Harris.  "But  once  the 
school  turned  half-black,  it  turned  rapidly 
almost  100  per  cent  black.  The  whites  Just 
moved  out  or  took  their  children  elsewhere. 

Heavy  Negro  migration  gave  the  District  of 
Columbia's  schools  a  Negro  majority  as  early 
as  1950 — four  years  before  the  Supreme 
Court's  watershed  desegregation  decision.  In 
1970,  with  the  schools  95  per  cent  nonwhlte, 
middle-class  Negroes  are  fleeing— Just  across 
the  boundary  to  neighboring  Prince  George's 
County,  Maryland.  The  Interesting  thing 
about  Prince  Georges  enrollment  this  year, 
however.  Is  not  that  the  number  of  new 
blacks  is  up  but  that  the  number  of  new 
whites  Is  down.  No  one  knows  exactly  why, 
but  one  administrator  muses:  "The  whites 
are  moving  to  other  Washington  suburbs 
rather  than  to  Prince  Georges." 

In  city  after  city  In  the  North,  the  story  Is 
the  same:  Schools  once  all  or  nearly  all  white 
are  drawing  nonwhltes  In  increasing  num- 
bers. When  they  reach  a  "tipping  point"  of 
30  to  50  per  cent,  the  whites  move  out  and 
the  schools  become  rapidly  almost  entirely 
nonwhlte. 

The  extent  of  resegregatlon  In  the  North 
has  never  been  known  with  any  certainty. 
But  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  (HEW)  undertook  a  ovurvey  of 
the  racial  composition  of  90  p>er  cent  of  the 
school  districts  in  the  country  dvirlng  the 
196&-1969  school  years,  and  fed  the  returns 
into  a  high-speed  computer.  The  results,  re- 
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leased  Jan.  4.  portraT  a  system  of  segregated 

educdUon    that    knv.ws    no   reglona:    boand- 

The  survey  shows,  for  example,  that  5  out 
of  10  Negr'oee  outside  the  South  attend 
schools  95  to  100  per  cent  Negro,  as  .)ppo8ed 
to  7  out  of  10  Negroes  in  the  11  Southern 
sUtes  Onlv  25  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  out- 
side the  '  South  Attend  majorlty-whue 
schools,  as  contrasted  with  18  per  cent  of  the 
Negroes  m  Southern  schools 

The  stirvev  shows  too  that  10  of  the  largest 
20  city  school  systems  In  the  country  have 
majoritv  Negro  enrollments  In  16  of  thoee 
systems'  60  per  cent  or  more  ol  the  Negroes 
go  to  schools  95  to  100  per  cent  Negro— al- 
most totally  segregated. 

A      STENNIS    CHALLENGE 

Federal  officials  say  they  are  deeply 
troubled  bv  the  extent  of  segregation  the 
survey  has'  vmcovered  Sen  John  Stenais, 
Mississippi  Democnit,  first  previewed  the 
findings  m  a  series  of  speeches  in  December, 
la  which  he  challenged  the  Government  to 
pursue  desegregation  in  the  North  with  the 
same  vigor  it  is  pursuing  deeegregatlon  m 
the  South  •If  segregation  is  wrong  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  South,"  he  argued,  'It 
IS  wrong  in  the   public  schooU  of  all  other 

state*. '■ 

Mr  Stennls  made  the  point  in  arguing 
that  the  Government  should  ease  up  on  Its 
efforts  to  promote  desegregation  of  schools 
Leon  E  Panetta.  HEWs  chief  clvU-rlghts 
officer,  on  the  other  hand,  told  Congress  two 
months  ago  that  the  answer  is  not  to  make 
segregation  legal  In  the  South  but  to  pass 
legislation   malting   It   illegal  everywhere 

Last  week,  m  a  pensive  mood.  Mr  PanetU 
reflected  on  the  emerging  pattern  or  reseg- 
regatlon  m  .\menca  and  said  ■Nobody 
really  is  considering  what  the  .in-swers  to  this 
situation  are.  and  whether  there  arent  new 
injustices  resulting  from  rectifying  gross 
past  Injustices  ' 

Ever  since  the  Supreme  Court  held  in  1954 
that  state-supported  racial  segregation  was  a 
denial  of  equal  educational  opportunity,  the 
courts  have  been  trying  to  undo  the  vestiges 
of  the  Souths  dual  school  system  With  the 
passage  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Ac.  the 
Justice  Dep.irtment  and  HEW  Joined  the 
battle  to  force  recalcitrant  school  districts  to 
adopt   plans  of  racial  balance 


miNtNG     ATTENTION     NORTH 

In  the  past  two  ye.ars  both  agencies  have 
begun  turning  their  attention  to  school  dis- 
crimination outside  the  South,  but  only  a 
handful  of  non-Southern  districts  have  been 
cited  for  discrimination  This  is  because 
racial  separation  in  Northern  districts  Is 
generally  regarded  .as  de  facto  segregation, 
a  result  of  housing  patterns,  rather  than— 
as  in  the  South— d^  iw<-  the  result  of  offi- 
cial law  or  policy 

Last  week,  m  the  second  of  seven  suits 
filed  bv  the  Justice  Department  In  non- 
Southern  districts  a  Federal  district  court 
ordered  the  Pa.'adena.  Calif  schrjol  board 
to  put  into  effect  by  next  September  a  de- 
segregaUon  plan  that  would  give  none  of 
Its  schools  a  nonwhlte  majority  The  dis- 
trict—30  per  cent  black.  58  per  cent  white, 
and  12  per  cent  other  minorities— was  ac- 
cused of  discriminating  In  the  making  of 
school  district  boundaries,  teacher  assign- 
ments and  in  other  ways 

So  far.  few  courts  have  held  that  the 
existence  of  de  facto  segregation  Itself  Is 
proof  of  discrimination,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  has  not  ruled  on  the  Issue  Yet  the 
disparity  continues  between  what  is  for- 
bidden in  the  South  and  what  Is  tolerated 
In  the  North,  and  the  pattern  of  Northern 
separation  begins  to  I'-wk  more  like  Its 
Southern  counterpart 

For  example.  17  Florida  school  systems, 
with  two-thirds  of  the  state'-  pupil  popu- 
lation, are  currently  under  Pedeml  court 
orders  to  desegregate,  two  of  them  by  Feb    1 


under  a  Supreme  Court  order  Seventy-two 
per  cent  of  the  Negro  students  In  Florida 
attend  schools  in  which  Negrcjes  constitute 
93  to  KK)  per  cent  of  the  enrollment. 

Yet  72  per  cent  of  the  Negro  students  In 
Illinois,  according  to  the  HEW  survey,  also 
attend  i4Chc«ls  with  93  to  100  per  rent  Negro 
enrollment,  and  there  are  no  court  orders 
compelling  desegregtiilon  In  Illinois  In  fact. 
It  can  be  argued  there  Is  more  segregation  in 
Illinois  th.in  in  Florida  Theoretically  It 
should  be  e.isler  for  Illinois,  where  Negroes 
make  up  18  per  cent  of  the  student  popula- 
tion to  place  Negroes  In  majority-white 
schLiols  than  for  Florida,  where  they  make 
up  23  2  per  cent  Yet  there  are  prop<;.rtlon- 
itely  more  Negroes  In  majority-white  schools 
in   Florida    (23  2   per  cent  i    than   in    Illinois 

It  seems  Ukelv  that  the  courts  will  not 
for  long  be  able  u.  postpone  consideration 
of  such  discrepancies  In  the  application  of 
national  law  For  a  few  Southern  school  dis- 
tricts which  ha^e  desegregated  In  accord- 
ance with  the  law,  now  find  themselves  vic- 
tims of  resegregatlon.  (ostensibly  as  a  result 
of  shifting  housing  patterns  One  such  dis- 
trict is  Atlanta,  where  integration  began 
eight  years  ago  as  the  result  of  court  suits 
initiated  by  the  N.\.^CP  and  other  clvU- 
rights  groups 

TWO     ESCAPE     ROVTES 

Since  that  time,  25  schools  that  were  for- 
merly all-white  have  turned  predominantly 
black  as  white  parent-s  have  followed  one 
of  the  two  legal  escape  njuies  open  to  them: 
a  private  school  or  a  home  In  the  suburbs 
Tixlay  the  school  system,  predominantly 
white  before  integration,  is  two-thirds 
black,  but  adjoining,  suburban  school  sys- 
tems are  80  to  95  per  cent  white 

If  this  appears  to  be  de  facto  segregation 
Northern-stvle.  Atlant^i  — became  It  had  a 
dual  school  system  until  recently- Is  none- 
theless still  subject  to  a  Supreme  Court  or- 
der of  Jan  14.  requiring  desegregation  of 
schools  in  Georgia  and  four  other  Southern 
states  by  Feb    1, 

Southerners  have  long  been  grumbling 
about  what  thev  wryly  refer  to  .is  "this  dual 
svstem  of  Justice"  (one  for  the  North,  an- 
other for  the  South! ,  and  they  are  beginning 
to  organize  to  combat  it  Last  week.  Florida  s 
Gov  Claude  Kirk  appealed  to  the  US  Su- 
preme Court  to  set  national  desegregation 
standards  that  would  affect  all  50  sUtes. 
And  the  attomevs  general  of  Louisiana. 
Mississippi,  and  Alabama  announced  a  Joint 
legal  effort  designed  to  ensure  that  "the 
same  rules  for  administration  of  public 
schools"  imposed  by  the  Federal  courts  in 
the  South  apply  to  all  other  states 

The  forces  attempting  to  undermine  en- 
forced desegregation  will  get  an  unexpected 
assist  next  month  with  the  publication  of 
a  book  bv  Harper  &  Row,  which  challenges 
the  Constitutional  basis  of  court-ordered 
integration 

EntlUed  The  Supreme  Court  and  the  laea 
o'  Progreaa.  and  wTltten  by  Yale  University  s 
Alexander  M.  Blckel,  a  Constitutional  law 
authority  of  Impeccable  credentials  among 
clvll-rlghts  advocates,  the  book  Is  an  ex- 
panded version  of  the  Holmes  Lectures, 
which  Professor  Blckel  delivered  at  Harvard 
Law  School  in  October 

In  a  chapter  on  the  Supreme  Courts  de- 
segregation rulings.  Professor  Blckel  argues 
the  Court,  beginning  with  the  history- 
making  Brov:n  v  Board  of  Education  deci- 
sion in  1954.  should  have  contented  Itself 
with  finding  that  legally  enforced  school 
segregation  Is  unconstitutional 
or^iors  SOCIOLOGY •• 
In  going  bevond  that  principle  to  argue 
that  separate  educaUonal  facilities  are  In- 
herently unequal,  says  Professor  Blckel.  the 
Court  based  lt«  reasoning  on  dubious  soci- 
ology and  a  parochial  view  of  American  edu- 
cation,  which  holds  that  educaUon's  main 


duty  is  to  promote  assimilation.  As  a  result. 
s.ays  Mr    Blckel 

In  most  of  the  larger  urban  areas,  demo- 
graphic conditions  are  such  that  no  policy 
that  a  court  can  order,  and  a  school  board, 
a  city  or  even  a  state  has  the  capablUty  to 
put  into  effect,  will  In  fact  result  In  the 
foreseeable  future  In  racially  balanced  pub- 
lic schools  " 

Enforced  desegregation.  In  other  words, 
will  merely  force  more  whites  Into  the  sub- 
urbs or  into  private  schools,  leaving.  Profes- 
s<3r  Blckel  argues,  only  the  poor— black  and 
white— m  the  city  schools 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  many 
successful  experiments  In  racial  desegrega- 
tion of  schools  Several  dozen  Northern 
school  districts,  according  to  HEW  esUmates. 
have  achieved  full  and  voluntary  Integra- 
Uon  bv  such  techniques  iis  altering  attend- 
ance zones,  busing  and  p.Urlng  of  students 
to  achieve  racial  balance  In  White  Plaliis. 
N  Y  for  example,  a  quota  system  Inuoduced 
in  1964  has  not  resulted  in  an  exodus  of 
whites  No  school  mav  have  more  than  a  30 
per  cent  or  less  than  a  10  per  cent  enroll- 
ment of  minority-group  students. 

But  such  pUns,  officials  say,  generally 
work  in  small  or  medium-size  cities  (White 
Plains-  population  65,000),  where  the  pop- 
ulation is  stable  and  the  blacks  are  in  the 
mlnorltv  They  often  require.  In  addition, 
a  rare  degree  of  local   leadership 

Central  cities,  on  the  other  hand,  expe- 
rienced an  increase  of  2,400.000  in  the  Negro 
population  between  1960  and  1968.  and  a 
decline  of  2,100.000  In  the  white  population, 
according  to  Census  Bureau  figures.  WTille 
the  figures  are  open  to  various  Interpreta- 
tions thev  nonetheless  make  It  clear  that 
great  numbers  of  whites  do  not  consider  In- 
tegration a  primary  social  goal, 

CHANCING     NONWHrrE     ATTTrUDB 

Integration  seems  to  be   losing  Its  attrac- 
tion among  nonwhltes  as  well,  at  least  as  a 
short-run    goal     Clvll-rlghts    leader    James 
Farmer    now   a   high    Nixon    Administration 
official,  said   recently  he  has  stopped  trying 
to  "sell  Negro  audiences  on  Integration,"  The 
reason       They  dont  agree  on  It  any  more.' 
In  Philadelphia,  where  60  per  cent  of  the 
Negro   school   children   attend   schools    that 
are  95  to  100  per  cent  Negro,  officials  report 
waning   enthusiasm    for    busing   black   stu- 
dents to  white  schools  to  relieve  overcrowd- 
ing   "The  people  want  to  go  to  their  neigh- 
borhood school."  says  school  spokesman  Rob- 
ert   S    Plnarelll     "Ifs    the   state,    not   local 
people,  pressing  us  for  a  desegregation  planj^ 
The  educational  argument  for  integratea 
schools     in     based     on     the     premise     that 
minority-group  children  make  their  greatest 
achievement  gains  In  an  integrated  environ- 
ment   Numerous  studies  over  the  years,  in- 
cluding the  mammoth  Coleman  Report,  is- 
sued by  the  U  S  Office  of  Education  In  1966. 
have  documented  this  thesis. 

Conversely,  there  U  relatively  HtOe  In- 
formation to  indicate  that  spending  more 
money  in  black  schools  In  the  slums  does 
much  good  "Most  experiments  In  Improving 
ghetto  education  have,  quite  frankly,  been 
faUures."  says  a  US,  Office  of  Education 
official. 

That  Is  why  Government  "Integratlonlsts 
are  so  disturbed  by  the  new  findings  of 
racial  resegregatlon  In  the  public  schools. 
Leon  Panetta.  HEWs  31-year-old  clvll-rlghts 
chief,  throws  up  his  hand«  and  shrugs.  ^Ne 
need  a  congressional  examination  of  this 
whole  question  of  the  result*  of  Integra- 
tion." he  says,  "In  the  meantime,  we  do 
what  the  law  says  we  should  do," 


Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  go  on  record  In  support  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  offered  by  my  colleague, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  SxENNist. 
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The  amendment,  as  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  has  pointed 
out.  is  patterned  after  a  similar  New 
York  State  statute,  which  has  been  on 
the  books  in  that  State  for  several  years. 
The  amendment,  simply  stated,  would 
prohibit  the  assignment  of  pupils  to  any 
schools  anywhere  In  the  Nation  without 
the  express  approval  of  the  school  board 
having  jurisdiction  In  each  case,  on  the 
basis  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin;  no  child  would  be  refused  admis- 
sion to  any  school  on  account  of  his  race 
or  origin. 

It  is  significant.  I  think,  that  New  York 
has  taken  the  lead  in  this  area.  New  York, 
viewing  the  problems  of  de  facto  segrega- 
tion and  the  need  to  achieve  quality  In- 
tegrated schooling,  has  taken  the  route 
of  leaving  with  the  local  school  boards 
the  right  and  the  duty  to  make  pupil 
assignments,  and  leaving  with  the  pupils 
and  the  parents  the  determination  of 
where  the  children  shall  go  to  school. 
Frankly.  I  do  not  know  why  anyone  would 
object  to  the  Idea  of  freedom  of  choice, 
except  that  the  whole  problem  of  de- 
segregation is  so  full  of  emotionalism 
and  high-pitched  rhetoric  that  our  na- 
tional policy  Is  becoming  Irrational. 

The  idea  behind  Brown  against  Board 
of  Education  was  a  good  onei  To  give 
black  children  the  benefit  of  the  best 
education  possible.  The  idea  of  separate 
schools  for  blacks,  fixed  by  legislation. 
State  or  Federal,  was  found  to  be  con- 
stitutionally repugnant.  We  have  no 
quarrel  with  that  general  notion.  But, 
once  the  State  or  Federal  laws  creating 
separate  schools  were  struck  down,  the 
Federal  Government  embarked  on  the 
most  ambitious  social  engineering  proj- 
ect in  its  history.  The  results  of  that 
social  engineering  project,  carried  out 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, and  most  especially  by  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  I  think  we  have  to  admit, 
has  been  universally  disastrous.  Again, 
we  do  not  quarrel  with  the  end — we  can 
and  we  do  protest  the  means  employed 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  achieve 
that  end. 

Let  me  suggest  what  the  results  of  a 
15 -year  program  of  federally  Imposed 
desegregation  or  Integration  has  ac- 
complished. Again.  I  must  point  out  that 
I  am  talking  about  the  nationwide  prob- 
lem, not  a  regional  or  local  problem.  The 
results,  as  I  see  them,  are  as  follows: 

First.  Certain  schools  in  certain  areas 
have  been  successful  and  harmoniously 
Integrated.  These  schools.  I  regret,  to 
say,  are  a  tiny  minority  of  the  schools 
of  our  country.  Elsewhere,  we  have 
turned  schools,  particularly  high  schooli.. 
Into  tense,  high  volitile  racial  battle- 
grounds. This  is  true  in  New  York,  in 
Chicago,  in  Los  Angeles.  In  Jacksonville, 
and  In  Portland.  Maine.  I  had  printed 
In  the  Record  last  month,  an  article  by 
Joseph  Alsop  which  pointed  out  that  in- 
terracial violence  in  the  public  schools 
has  reached  a  very  dangerous  level. 
Again,  talking  about  a  national  problem 
not  a  local  problem.  Alsop  said: 

The  fact  is  that  something  perilously 
close  to  race  war  has  now  begun  In  just  about 
every  Integrated  high  school  In  the  United 
SUtes.  This  Is  not  a  southern  problem.  This 


is  a  nationwide  problem,  with  future  politi- 
cal Implications  so  grave  that  we  dare  not 
go  on  being  ostriches  about  It. 

Mr.  Alsop  is  no  racist,  as  we  all  know. 
He  is  a  competent  and  thorough  re- 
porter who  has  tried  to  view  this  prob- 
lem objectively.  I  have  asked  my  staff 
to  verify  Mr.  Alsop's  report.  We  have 
looked  into  the  situation.  His  appraisal 
is,  sad  to  say,  accurate  and  if  anything, 
understated.  I  will  not  go  into  depth 
here  about  the  drug  problem,  but  it  must 
be  mentioned:  It  is  a  related  problem 
and  it  is  a  very  real  and  a  very  danger- 
ous problem.  Jackie  Robinson  spoke  of 
this  problem  earlier  In  the  week  before 
the  Maryland  State  Legislature.  He 
spoke  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  parent 
who  has  his  own  son  become  addicted 
to  heroin.  We  must  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem: We  are  derelict  in  our  duty  if  we 
fail  to  come  to  grips  with  it. 

The  second  noteworthy  effect  of  fed- 
erally inspired  efforts  to  integration  has 
been  the  fact  that  white  parents,  faced 
with  integration,  have  abandoned  the 
inner  city  and  fled  to  the  suburbs.  Alter- 
natively, they  have  placed  their  children 
In  private  schools.  As  the  taxpayers  have 
fled,  the  revenues  of  the  cities  have  de- 
clined. This  sorry  situation,  I  think  is 
directly  attributable  to  the  integration- 
segregation  efforts  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
public  schools  are  now  95  percent  black. 
I  will  not  talk  about  the  problems  we  are 
encountering  here,  other  than  to  say  that 
the  problems  are  staggering.  One  day  last 
month,  a  boy  was  killed,  another  was 
wounded,  and  a  third  was  shot  at — all  in 
a  6-hour  school  day.  Police  now  patrol 
the  schools  in  Washington  on  a  regular 
basis.  What  kind  of  education  could 
these  children  receive  in  the  atmosphere 
of  an  armed  camp?  Another  develop- 
ment here  deserves  to  be  mentioned, 
middle-class  Negro  parents  are  taking 
their  children  out  of  the  public  schools. 
This  phenomenon  was  highlighted  in  a 
recent  article  In  the  Washington  Post. 
It  is  a  fear  that  I  have  long  had  and 
which  has  worried  me  a  good  deal:  be- 
cause of  all  the  nonsense  attendant  to 
the  federally  inspired  integration  efforts, 
middle-class  Americans — black  and 
white — are  losing  their  faith  in  public 
schools.  This  is  a  potentially  disastrous 
development.  This  coimtry  owes  much  to 
its  public  schools.  I  implore  Senators  not 
to  further  divide  our  Nation,  not  to  help 
destroy  the  public  schools.  Our  purpose 
should  be  to  revitalize  and  assist  the 
public  schools.  That  is  the  aim  of  the  bill 
under  discussion  today.  I  think  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Stennis)  is  a  rational  ap- 
proach to  this  problem. 

Let  our  children,  black  and  white,  have 
a  chance  for  a  quality  education.  Let 
them  have  an  opportunity  to  make  up 
their  own  minds  as  to  where  they  will 
go  to  school;  let  us  do  without  busing 
where  we  can — It  is  a  great  financial 
burden.  That  money  could  better  be 
spent  on  teachers  and  valid  educational 
tools. 

I  want  to  sound  one  warning:  I  Im- 
plore my  colleagues  not  to  point  an  ac- 
cusatory finger  at  the  South.  It  is  tempt- 
ing to  do  so;  I  know  in  the  past;  I  am 


frank  to  admit  there  has  been  heel  drag- 
ging on  integration  in  the  South.  The 
facts  show  that  there  has  been  just  as 
much  heel  dragging  in  the  North.  Again. 
I  emphasize  that  this  is  a  national  prob- 
lem. What  we  are  experiencing  In  the 
South  today  will  be  visited  on  northern 
communities  in  the  near  future.  More 
than  50  percent  of  black  students  are 
today  attending  schools  which  are  95  to 
100  percent  black.  Senator  Stennis  hsis 
graphically  demonstrated  this  fact  in 
this  presentation  to  the  Senate  in  De- 
cember 1969.  Do  not,  I  implore  my  col- 
letigues,  do  not  treat  the  South  as  a  band 
of  rascals.  The  problems  in  the  South 
are  simply  the  problems  of  the  North. 

We  are  trying  to  deal  with  them,  hon- 
estly and,  I  assure  Senators,  diligently.  I 
am  one  southern  Senator  who  has  been 
working  on  these  school  problems  ever 
since  I  came  to  the  Senate,  not  to  stop 
desegregation  but  to  try  to  see  that  it 
comes  without  explosion  and  irreparable 
harm  to  the  public  school  system  in  gen- 
eral and  the  students  in  particular.  The 
Stennis  Amendment  wUl  help  the  South 
and  the  North  both  deal  with  these 
problems. 

New  York  has  shown  the  Nation  a  ra- 
tional approach  to  the  problem.  Let  us 
use  New  York's  approach  nationally.  The 
situation  in  our  public  schools  through- 
out the  country  is  inflammatory.  Let  us 
not  wait  until  there  is  a  blood-letting  or 
an  explosion  before  we  act.  Let  us  act 
now,  adopt  the  Stennis  amendment  as 
a  flrst  meaningful  step  to  restore  local 
control  and  to  reorder  the  situation.  We 
have  a  chance  now  to  calm  the  troubled 
waters.  This  is  not  a  final  solution  and 
Its  adoption  will  not  be  the  end  of  our 
trouble,  but  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. I  most  respectfully  and  sincerely 
urge  my  colleagues  to  agree  to  this 
amendment  and  to  defuse  the  bomb  that 
is  ticking  in  the  Nation's  schools  even  as 
we  talk  here  today. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  comment  up>on  H.R.  514,  the  bill 
now  before  us  to  extend  authorizations 
under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  and  to  amend  other  re- 
lated acts.  Before  I  do  so,  however.  I 
would  like  to  commend  my  colleagues  on 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee for  their  long  and  laborious  efforts 
in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  Senate.  The 
able  leadership  of  the  new  chairman  of 
the  Education  Subcommittee,  (Mr.  Pell) 
helped  to  make  this  possible.  I  would  like 
to  thank  the  committee  staff  for  their 
work  and  particularly  their  desire  to  ac- 
commodate various  political  philosophies 
in  pursuance  of  bipartisan  compromises 
in  the  bill  and  in  the  report. 

The  bill  as  we  now  have  it  is  rather 
long  and  complex.  While  I  realize  that 
this  will  make  it  difficult  to  evaluate  and 
expedite  quickly,  I  am  confident  that 
our  previous  discussions  within  the  com- 
mittee and  here  on  the  Senate  floor  will 
lead  to  a  most  fruitful  outcome.  Many 
of  the  provisions  now  contained  in  this 
bill  are  those  advocated  by  the  admin- 
istration and  were  in  the  original  bill 
on  this  subject  that  I  Introduced  to  the 
Senate  some  months  ago.  With  the  con- 
sent of  the  members  I  was  able  to  add 
several  other  provisions  during  the  com- 
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mittee  deliberations,  some  on  behalf  of 
the  admimstrauon.  I  have  summarized 
these  provisions  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  inserted  In  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1  ' 

Mr.  PRODTY.  Mr.  President,  overall, 
this  bill    represents   the   Intent   of   the 
committee  to  continuously  evaluate  and 
improve   educational   opporturuties    for 
the  wide  spectrum  of  students  desirous 
to  learn.  We  have  started  at  one  end  of 
the   continum   dealing   with   the   disad- 
vantaged   and    the    handicapped     and 
ended  at  the  other  by  deaUng  for  the 
first    time    with    the    gifted    and    the 
talented.  When  we  looked  at  title  I  deal- 
ing   with    educationally    disadvantaged 
students,   we  found   many   problems   in 
the  operation  of  the  program  that  were 
due.  not  so  much  to  Inadequacies  in  the 
legislation,  but  rather  to  a  lack  of  local 
planning  and  State  supervision.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  program  Is  not  meeting  the  ob- 
jectives set  out  by  Congress  some  4  years 
ago  to  help  these  students  overcome  the 
handicaps  of  cultural   and  educational 
deprivation.  It  was  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  these  students  be  given  sup- 
plemental  programs   such   as   remedial 
reading  and  cultural  ennchment  in  ad- 
dition to  the  services  they  would  nor- 
mally receive  on  a  par  with  their  more 
advantaged    peers     However,    we    have 
found  that  funds  allocated  for  this  pur- 
pose have  not  reached  the  target  chil- 
dren, for  they   have  been  dispersed   to 
nontarget  children  and  too  often  used 
to   supplant,    rather    than    supplement. 
State  and  local   funds  spent  m   these 
areas. 

Thus,   the   disadvantaged  child,  even 
while  getung  his  fair  share  of  Federal 
funds,  is  not  recemng  the  benefits  m- 
tended.  because  in  no  way  does  he  receive 
<the  added  help  ne€de<?  to  overcome  his 
educational    disadvsuitages.    Thus,     the 
committee  has  taken  several  steps  that 
hopefully  will  improve  the  operation  of 
this  most  vital  program.  New  provisions 
call  for  a  study  of  the  title  I  allocation 
formula  to  see  that  it  is  appropriate  to 
the  need,  greater  concentration  of  funds 
in  areas  serving  the  most  dusadvantaged. 
better  planning  and  reporting  techniques, 
and  increased  coverage  of  certain  cate- 
gories of  students  such  as  migrants,  ne- 
glected or  delinquent,  and  handicapped. 
Of  particular  benefit.  I  believe,  are  the 
provisions  that  wUl  improve  participation 
at  all  levels  through  SUte  plans,  advisory 
councils,  and  parental  groups  These  ele- 
ments are  most  unportant  if  title  I  pro- 
grams are  to  operate  efficiently  at  tlie 
State  and  local  level  in  concert  with  the 
needs  and  circimistances  of  the  indige- 
nous population  to  be  served.  Without 
these  elements  of  participation  and  co- 
operation, title  I  programs  are  doomed  to 
mediocrity 

Another  area  of  great  importance  to 
me  IS  legislation  dealing  with  the  handi- 
capped. Somewhat  over  10  percent  of  the 
school  age  population  sufTers  from  .some 
form  of  handicap,  and  it  is  most  critical 
that  we  improve  prospects  for  the  happy 
and  productive  lives  of  these  individuals 
by  giving  them  the  educational  where- 


withal to  help  themselves.  In  this  bill, 
therefore,  we  have  included  a  codification 
of  all  existing  legislation  pertaining  to 
education  of  the  handicapped.  This 
should  be  of  much  benefit  not  only  to 
those  seeking  the  beneflt.s  of  those  pro- 
vision^s,  but  also  to  those  who  admini-ster 
the  programs.  Additionally,  a  new  cate- 
gory of  the  handicapped  has  been  de- 
fined: namely,  those  with  specific  learn- 
ing disabUities.  Although  some  States 
have  helped  these  students  under  exist- 
ing law,  we  have  added  provisions  that 
bring  greater  attention  to  this  area  with- 
out detracting  from  existing;  program  re- 
sources. While  these  provisions  will  one 
dav  become  part  of  the  codification,  it  is 
unportant  for  the  present  that  they  re- 
main separate  in  order  to  maximize  the 
effectiveness  of  new  program  funds. 

Other   Improvements   to   broad   cate- 
gories of  students  pertain  to  bilingual 
students.  Indians  on  reservations,  drop- 
outs, refugees,  adults  seeking  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  secondary  education  Instead  of 
being  lunited  to  the  eighth-grade  level, 
and  the  gifted  or  talented.  These  latter 
programs  are  new  and  show  the  commit- 
tee's Increasing  concern  that  the  excel- 
lence of  our  schools  can  only  be  main- 
tained If  all  students  are  challenged  by 
materials  directly  related  to  their  needs. 
Within  the  broad  spectrum  of  concerns 
m  the  legislation  now  before  us  are  sev- 
eral provisions  that  will  be  of  help  to 
the  general  student  as  well.  There  are 
changes  In  the  loan  forgiveness  provi- 
sions relating  to  teachers,  with  greater 
incentives  now  given  to  teachers  of  the 
disadvantaged  and  the  handicapped.  Also 
new  provisions  of  loan  forgiveness  for 
those  serving  In  the  Armed  Forces  will 
make  it  more  equitable  for  those  who 
enter  service  during  or  after  their  school- 
ing to  receiving  benefits  similar  to  those 
given  under  the  GI  bill.  Finally,  there 
are    provisions    benefiting    children    in 
nonpublic  schools  who  are  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate In  programs   for  public  school 
students,  such  as  title  in,  supplementary 
programs  and  services. 

Although  the  committee  report  con- 
tains no  specific  mention  of  this.  It  was 
our  intent  to  make  explicit  the  expecta- 
tion that  nonpublic  school  officials  be 
consulted  regarding  programs  In  which 
nonpubUc  school  children  parUclpate. 
Our  belief  that  this  Is  already  Implicit 
in  law  prevented  us  from  adding  any  new 
provision,  but  I  am  glad  that  Senator 
Pell  made  mention  of  thus  fact  so  that 
the  legislative  history  will  be  accurate  on 
the  subject. 

Other  than  the  wide  spectrum  of  per- 
sons specifically  aided  by  the  provisions 
of  this  bill,  there  are  many  other  fea- 
tures worth  noting.  One  is  the  recogni- 
tion that  present  education  legislation 
is  contradictory  and  or  redundant  In  Its 
use  of  definitions  and  procedures  There- 
fore, we  have  remedied  provisions  within 
title  IV  by  defining  many  of  the  legisla- 
tive terms  and  concepts.  Also,  a  most 
important  step  has  been  taken  in  the 
setting  of  standards,  such  as  those  con- 
cerning the  operation  and  number  of 
members  on  sUtutory  advisor>-  councils 
or  other  advisory  councils.  Within  this 
same  title  are  provisions  that  will  Im- 
prove the  efficiency  and  operation  of  all 


educational  programs,  such  us  the  con- 
sohdation  of  State  admmlstratlve  funds 
and  provisions  pertaining  to  expiring  ap- 
propriations authority,  availability  of  ap- 
propriations and  delegation  authority. 

Finally.  In  the  recognition  that  alloca- 
tion of  dollars  alone  does  not  insure 
educational  improvement,  the  committee 
has  recommended  that  more  emphasis 
be  placed  on  evaluation  and  then  dis- 
semination. Two  specific  levels  of  evalu- 
ation are  called  for:  One  at  the  Federal 
level  and  the  other  at  the  State  level. 

At  the  Federal  level,  we  have  recom- 
mended up  to  1  percent  of  all  program 
funds  be  set  aside  for  evaluation  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, whichever  is  most  appropriate. 

At  a  lower  level,  we  have  authorized 
a  demonstration  program  In  comprehen- 
sive planning  and  evaluation  by  States, 
localities,  and  metropolitan  districts. 
These  programs  to  be  conducted  In  each 
State  should  do  much  to  Improve  the 
development  and  use  of  State  plans  to 
hire  personnel,  to  Improve  currlculums. 
and  to  evaluate  program  effectiveness. 

However,  planning  and  evaluation  are 
not  enough;  for  unless  this  analysis  leads 
to  needed  change.  It  Is  worthless.  In  the 
past  we  have  found  that  even  when 
evaluations  have  been  made,  there  has 
been  an  Inadequate  emphasis  on  dissem- 
ination so  that  others  could  benefit  or 
make  changes  recommended.  Therefore, 
we  have  placed  a  great  stress  on  the  need 
to  disseminate  analysis  materials  in  a 
form  that  Is  usable  to  policymakers  in 
the  field  as  well  as  the  educational  re- 
searcher. This  Intent  to  strengthen  the 
use  of  communications  techniques  Is  sup- 
ported by  several  provisions  relating  to 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of  in- 
formation, the  cataloging  of  education 
assistance  programs,  the  use  of  modem 
measurement  and  reporting  techniques 
and  the  furnishing  of  technical  assist- 
ance to  States  upon  request. 

During  the  ensuing  deliberations  on 
this  bill,  there  will  be  ample  time  to  com- 
ment on  many  other  provisions  not 
specifically  mentioned  here.  I  thank  my 
colleagues  for  their  attention  and  trust 
that  they  will  accept  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee  In  enacting  this 
legislation. 

ExHIBfT    1 

Provisions,  or  Parts  Thxreof,  Originally 
CoNTAiNeD  m  S  2451  Introduced  on  Be- 
half or  THE  Administration 

1  Designation  of  responsibility  for  Institu- 
tionalized, neglected  or  delinquent  children. 

Allows  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
HandlcappM  to  provide  allocations  to  statee 
who  delegate  responslblHty  for  special  serv- 
ices to  other  agencies  under  contr.act  since 
present  law  precludes  this  practice. 

2  Grants  for  migratory  children  to  be  based 
on  the  number  served. 

Changes  formula  that  was  Inaccurate  and 
based  only  on  number  of  families  In  residence 
prorated  for  a  standard  number  of  children 
per  family. 

3  Use  of  most  recent  data  under  title  I. 
Allows  OE  to  substitute  most  recent  data 

available  so  that  new  allocations  can  be 
formulated  at  an  early  date  Instead  of  wait- 
ing for  all  states  to  submit  their  data. 

4.  Minimum  grant  adiowance  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies. 

Changes  the  minimum  grant  allowance  un- 
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der  Title  I  from  »2.600  to  »10.000,  unless 
waived  by  the  state,  so  that  more  meaning- 
ful and  subetantlal  impact  can  be  derived 
from  sums  expended. 

6.  Content  of  sUte  and  local  educational 
agency  reports. 

Requires  that  all  Title  I  reports  must  In- 
clude the  resulte  of  program  effectlveneae 
evaluations  and  also  requires  that  ail  per- 
formance data  be  related  to  specific  criterion 
objectives. 

6.  Staggered  terms  for  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Education  of  Disadvantaged  Chil- 
dren and  Increase  In  membership  of  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Education  of  Bilingual 
Children. 

Within  Title  IV  are  sections  standardizing 
the  operation  of  advisory  councils  that  in- 
corporate several  administration  suggestions 
such  as  staggering  the  terms  of  members  or 
increasing  the  number  of  meml)«rs  to  be 
consistent  with  operation  of  all  statutory 
advisory  councils. 

7.  Provisions  to  assure  participation  by  all 
eligible  students  In  Title  III  programs. 

Sets  up  a  bypass  of  the  state  In  adminis- 
tration of  Title  ni  programs  so  that  where 
the  state  does  not  effectively  assure  partici- 
pation by  children  in  nonprofit  private 
schools  who  are  eligible  to  participate. 

8.  Involvement  of  private  school  officials 
In  programs  In  which  private  school  children 
pcixtlclpate. 

Although  not  contained  In  the  report,  It 
has  been  stated  by  the  Committee  that 
within  existing  law  It  Is  Implicit  that  private 
school  officials  should  participate  In  planning 
of  programs  where  private  school  children 
participate.  For  this  reason,  no  specific  pro- 
visions were  added. 

9.  Provisions  with  respect  to  parental  and 
community  Involvement. 

Although  not  specifically  contained  In  the 
section  deaUng  with  Title  I,  there  are  now 
provisions  In  Title  IV  that  require  parental 
and  community  participation  In  the  plan- 
ning, development,  and  operation  of  these 
programs. 

10.  One  percent  set-aside  lor  evaluation  of 
education  programs. 

Requires  that  one  percent  of  all  program 
funds  be  set  aside  for  evaluations  of  those 
programs  by  the  Commissioner  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW.  whichever  U  most  appropriate. 

11.  ConsolldaUon  of  special  state  grant 
programs. 

As  a  compromise,  this  consolidates  Title  in 
of  NDEA  and  Section  12  of  National  Founda- 
tion of  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  since  they 
are  both  state  grant  programs  for  instruc- 
tional media.  Originally,  five  programs  were 
to  be  consolidated. 

12.  Application  of  bilingual  programs  to 
Indians  on  reservations. 

Changes  provisions  so  that  children  In 
schools  operated  by  Indians  and  on  Indian 
reservations  can  now  apply  directly  to  the 
Commissioner  for  grants  rather  than  going 
through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

13.  Cancellation  of  student  loans  for  serv- 
ice in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Provides  for  up  to  50  percent  loon  for- 
giveness at  the  rate  of  12V2  percent  per  year 
for  every  year  of  service  In  the  Armed  Forces. 

PROVISIONS  added  DURING  COMMITTEE  DELIBER- 
ATIONS. SOME  ON  BEHALF  OT  ADMINISTRATION, 
SOME  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  OTHER  COM- 
MITTEE   MEMBERS 

14.  Consolidation  of  handicapped  legisla- 
tion. 

Consolidates  all  programs  of  education  for 
the  handicapped  which  are  administered  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  Into  a  single 
statute  to  ease  administration  and  operation 
of  same. 

15    Consollatlon   of   State   administration 

funds. 

Allows  the  Commissioner  to  make  a  con- 
solidated grant  of  administration  funds  for 
any  two  or  more  education  programs  to  be 


carried  on  by  the  state  (with  the  exception 
of  Title  I  and  Title  VI) . 

16.  Contingent  extension  of  expiring  ap- 
propriations authority. 

Provides  that  unless  Congress  has  formerly 
passed  or  reviewed  legislation  extending  the 
authorizations  for  appropriations  during  the 
year  prior  to  expiration.  It  is  automatically 
extended  for  one  year  at  an  ongoing  level  so 
that  forward  funding  can  be  pursued. 

17.  Special  grants  to  urban  and  rural 
schools  serving  the  highest  concentrations 
of  disadvantaged. 

Changes  from  four  to  five  percent  the 
amotmt  of  discretionary  funds  allocated  to 
the  Commissioner  after  1970.  Such  funds 
could  be  used  at  the  Commissioner's  discre- 
tion where  extenuating  circumstances  such 
as  inaccessibility  preclude  proper  use  of 
funds  even  though  the  level  of  concentra- 
tion Is  not  as  high  as  specified  to  be  eligible 
for  these  grants. 

18.  Mlnlmtun  State  allocation  for  compre- 
hensive  planning  and  evaluation   program. 

Changes  the  allocation  formula  so  that 
after  25  percent  of  the  funds  are  reserved 
to  the  Commissioner,  40  percent  are  allo- 
cated to  the  states  and  60  percent  are  dis- 
tributed on  the  basis  of  population. 

19.  Handicapped  children  and  neglected 
or  delinquent  children  receiving  education 
under  contract  with  State  institutions. 

Allows  payments  to  state  or  other  local 
public  educational  agencies  which  provide 
special  education  services  to  neglected  or 
delinquent  children  when  local  educational 
agencies  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  do  so. 

20.  Study  of  Title  I  funds. 

Includes  within  this  study,  the  subject  of 
difacultles  of  admlnUterlng  Title  I  programs 
In  rural  areas  due  to  thin  dispersion  of  stu- 
dents or  inaccessibility. 

21.  Creation  of  advlsocy  council  on  re- 
search and  development. 

Changes  the  ad  hoc  Advisory  Council  on 
Research  and  Development  to  a  statutory 
council. 

22.  Date  of  all  reports  from  commissioner. 

Changes  the  date  of  all  reports  In  educa- 
tion programs  from  the  Commissioner  to  be 
due  on  a  uniform  date  of  March  first. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  so 
Eis  to  provide  for  an  Indepyendent  Fed- 
eral agency  for  the  supervision  of  fed- 
erally chartered  credit  unions,  and  for 
other  purposes;  asked  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Patman,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  Mr. 
Rettss,  Mr.  WiDNALL,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Mize  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJR.  13300)  to 
amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937  and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax 
Act  to  provide  for  the  extension  of  sup- 
plemental annuities  and  the  mandatory 
retirement  of  employees,  and  for  other 
purposes;  asked  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Stag- 
gers, Mr.  Frikdel,  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr. 
Springer,  and  Mr.  Devine  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


APPOINTMENTS   BY   THE   VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Gravel  in  the  chair).  The  Chair,  on  be- 
half of  the  Vice  President,  appoints  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore)  ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Gore),  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MoNTOYA),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senator 
.licm  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis),  and  the 
Senalor  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  to 
attend  the  Conference  of  the  Committee 
on  Disarmament,  to  be  held  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  on  February  17,  1970. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  ED- 
UCATION  AMENDMENTS   OF    1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  514)  to  ex- 
tend programs  of  assistance  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
(No.  459),  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withdraw  his  request? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  withdraw  the  request. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  sdeld  for  a  question  ? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Could  we  have  some  idea 
how  long  the  Senator  intends  to  speak? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  imagine  about  22 
or  23  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 
The  Senate  is  not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Han- 
sen in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Is  the 
Senator  speaking  on  the  pending  bill,  the 
subject  matter  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  befof'e  us  legislation  designed  to 
protect  the  public  schools  of  our  Nation 
from  the  capricious  whims  of  those  who 
would  mold  the  lives  of  others  to  con- 
form to  a  rigid  and  unrealistic  social 
theory.  Tyranny  has  taken  msmy  forms 
in  the  history  of  this  world,  but  surely 
among  the  worst  forms  of  tyranny  is  that 
which  results  from  the  desire  of  ideologi- 
cal zealots  to  order  human  beings  Into 
a  pattern  of  living  which  Is  hostile  to 
traditional  mores  and  customs.  Exam- 
ples of  such  tyranny  abound:  The  re- 
structuring of  Russian  life  by  the  Com- 
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murasUs  and  of  German  life  by  the  Nazis 
are  the  two  most  recent  and  dramatic. 

Lesser  examples  of  the  same  type  of 
cnme  are  also  available — the  herding 
of  American  Indians  onto  reservations 
and  the  secularization  of  religious  edu- 
cation of  both  Catholics  amd  Jews  In 
Eastern  E^orope 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  exaggerate 
when  I  say  that  education  in  this  Na- 
tion is  facing  a  threat  of  a  similar  mag- 
nitude. This  threat  does  not  exist  equally 
In  all  parts  of  the  country,  nor  even  m 
all  parts  of  the  South.  But  make  no  mis- 
take; The  revolutionary  changes  being 
imposed  upon  southern  school  districts 
by  the  Federal  judiciary,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  are  fanatical  and  extreme. 
Once  this  tyramiy  of  the  social  reform- 
ers has  been  successfully  imposed  upon 
the  South,  those  of  you  from  other  States 
will  find  you  are  next 

Mr  President.  I  realize  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  topic  which  is  placed  un- 
der the  category  of  so-called  civil 
rights.  For  this  reason  many  of  my  col- 
leagues will  be  tempted  to  give  this  mat- 
ter little  thought  and  vote  no — almost 
by  reflex.  I  believe  this  matter  requires 
serious  thought  by  all  of  us  I  should 
like  to  describe  what  is  happening  in  my 
State,  and  I  hope  that  each  of  you  will 
consider  the  implications  in  your  State. 

In  South  Carolina  two  counties.  Green- 
ville and  Darlington,  are  under  court 
order  to  eliminate  the  dual  school  system 
this  month — not  in  September  at  the 
beginning  of  a  school  year,  but  in  the 
middle  of  an  academic  semester.  This  in- 
volves the  transferring  of  thousands  of 
students  into  new  schools,  with  new- 
classmates  and  new  teachers.  Students 
from  a  number  of  different  schools  with 
different  teachers  and  textbooks  with 
different  rates  of  progress  in  the  school 
year  will  suddenly  be  thrust  into  one 
classroom.  This  is  educational  insanity, 
but  the  fanaticism  of  the  Supreme  Court 
has  led  to  a  total  lack  of  consideration 
for  students  of  either  race  Under  such 
rulings,  everyone  suffers — black  child 
and  white  child,  confused  and  frustrated 
parents  of  both  races,  and  teachers  facmg 
a  classroom  of  students  in  the  middle  of 
a  course — some  at  one  point  in  the  text- 
book, some  at  another,  and  having  been 
using  different  textbooks  at  tliat. 

Mr.  President.  6  days  after  this  court 
order  was  handed  down.  95.000  citizens 
in  Greenville  County,  representing  85 
percent  of  the  adult  population,  had 
signed  petitions  protesting  the  order  Re- 
action in  Darlington  County  has  been 
similar.  The  people  are  enraged,  and 
they  should  be. 

This  pattern  of  extreme  disruption  of 
of  public  education  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  South  Carolina.  A  large  number 
of  school  districts  In  Mississippi  and  sev- 
eral large  metropolitan  districts  In  Flor- 
ida face  similar  orders  We  recently  wit- 
nessed the  spectacle  of  the  reassignment 
of  all  of  the  teachers  in  the  Atlanta 
School  District  by  lottery  to  achieve  a 
57-percent  black.  43-percent  white  fac- 
ulty ratio  In  each  school.  Have  we  lost 
our  minds?  Is  there  an  educator  any- 
where who  would  advocate  such  Inane 
practices  as  educationally  sound? 


Those  of  us  m  this  body  are  now  faced 
with  a  responsibility  to  deal  with  this 
problem.  The  Supreme  Court  ruled  in 
1954  that  public  schools  segregated  by 
law  are  unconstitutional.  The  Federal 
judicial  machinery  has  since  wrestled 
with  the  problem  of  how  to  enforce  this 
decision,  and  what  constitutes  compli- 
ance with  It.  Tlie  Congress  has  granted 
certain  powers  to  the  Departments  of 
Justice  and  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  seek  compliance  with  the  deci- 
sion. It  is  tune  we  examined  what  is  hap- 
pening. Are  the  schools  being  desegre- 
gated In  the  manner  we  expected?  Is  the 
state  of  public  education  progressing  or 
regressing  under  current  policies''  Are 
we  for  what  is  happenin;,'  or  do  we  want 
something  else? 

What  is  at  issue  is  this  What  policies 
can  be  followed  m  achieving  a  desegre- 
gated public  school  system!*  With  re- 
gard to  faculties,  the  Federal  judiciary 
has  decreed  that  each  school  in  the  dis- 
trict should  have  a  ratio  of  black  to 
white  substantially  the  same  as  the  racial 
ratio  of  all  teachers  in  the  district.  One 
district  in  South  Carolina  has  a  heavily 
populated  section  in  one  corner  of  the 
district.  This  section  is  entirely  white. 
The  rest  of  the  county  is  less  densely 
populated  and  is  70  percent  Negro.  The 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  suggested  a  faculty  desegre- 
gation plan  which  will  result  in  practi- 
cally no  teacher  being  able  to  teach  in 
the  town  of  his  or  her  residence,  but  will 
require  driving  30  and  40  miles  per 
day — just  to  maintain  a  racial  quota 
system  for  faculties.  School  superintend- 
ents in  the  South  are  now  finding  that 
the  recruiting  of  faculty  has  become  ex- 
tremely difficult.  Most  of  our  teachers 
are  housewives  who  can  choose  not  to 
teach  if  conditions  are  extremely  un- 
satisfactory Superintendents  are  also 
finding  they  cannot  recruit  teachers 
without  careful  consideration  of  whether 
the  race  of  the  applicant  will  upset  the 
racial  balance  of  the  faculty  in  a  given 
school. 

With  regard  to  desegregation  of  stu- 
dents, the  Court  has  yet  to  establish 
a  clear  policy  with  regard  to  what  con- 
stitutes a  unitary  school  system.  The 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  established  certain  require- 
ments that  school  districts  must  meet  in 
order  to  receive  Federal  aid.  Some  Fed- 
eral judges  have  established  their  own 
criteria,  but  more  generally,  they  have 
required  school  districts  to  devise  a  plan 
in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Many 
approaches  are  used.  Busing  of  students 
to  achieve  racial  balance — rcgardle.ss  of 
what  it  is  called:  "pairing"  of  schools, 
m  which  two  high  .schools,  grades  9 
through  12.  become  a  school  for  grades 
9  and  10  and  a  school  for  grades  11  and 
12.  zoning,  in  which  attendance  areas  are 
drawn  in  such  a  way  to  achieve  total 
integration. 

These  plans,  which  are  concerned  only 
with  the  racial  composition  of  the 
schools — not  with  .sound  educational 
policy — have  resulted  in  .serious  disrup- 
tion of  public  education 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  do  not  want  to  Interfere 
with  the  Senator's  train  of  thought,  but 


I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  one  or 
two  questions. 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr  ERVIN  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  if  the  only 
excuse  given  by  the  Federal  courts  for 
the  tyrannies  which  the  Senator  has 
enumerated  is  found  in  the  follow  ing  pro- 
vision of  the  14th  amendment;  namely, 
the  equal  protection  clause,  which  says 
no  State  shall  "deny  to  any  person  within 
Its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  "  Is  that  not  the  only  provision 
of  the  Constitution  that  is  invoked  to 
justify   these  unspeakable   tyrannies? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  opinion,  the  Senator  is  eminently 
correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  If  the  pro- 
vision that  no  State  shall  "deny  to  any 
person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws"  means  tills,  and 
nothing  else:  Namely,  that  every  State 
must  treat  every  person  in  like  circum- 
stances In  like  manner.  Is  that  not  all  it 
means'' 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  the  way 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  construed  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  there  a  single  syllable 
in  that  clause  or  anywhere  else  in  the 
14th  amendment  that  gives  to  HEW  or 
to  the  Federal  courts  the  right  to  place 
any  limitation  whatever  upon  the  free- 
dom of  any  Individual  In  this  land? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  reply  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  would  say  that  in 
his  opinion,  they  are  destroying  the  free- 
dom of  the  parents  and  the  children  of 
this  country.  They  are  requiring,  not 
desegregation  of  the  schools,  which 
means  opening  any  school  to  any  child 
of  any  race,  but  forced  integration,  and 
this  necessitates,  to  accomplish  It.  the 
busing  of  students,  which  brings  about 
great  disruption  and  hardship  on  the 
part  of  mani'  students. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  construe  the  reply  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  to  mean  that  he  agrees  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  when 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  says 
that  there  Is  not  a  single  syllable  in  the 
equal  protection  clause  or  In  any  other 
provision  of  the  14th  amendment  which 
authorizes  either  Congress,  the  Supreme 
Court,  or  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  to  deny  any  Individual  any- 
where within  the  broad  boundaries  of  the 
United  States  any  freedom  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  Is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN  In  other  words,  the  equal 
protection  clause  operates  only  to  for- 
bid discrimination  on  the  part  of  the 
States,  which  means  the  State  making  or 
applying  the  laws  in  different  manners 
to  persons  similarly  situated? 

Mr  THURMOND  The  14th  amend- 
ment. If  I  Interpret  It  correctly,  would 
prohibit  any  State  from  discriminating. 
But  here  the  different  branches  of  the 
Government  have  gone  much  farther 
than  that.  They  have  gone  extremely 
far.  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  indicated. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  Well,  some  people  think 
that  usurpation  of  power  by  a  court  Is 
sacrosanct:  but  if  there  is  a  usurpation 
of  power  that  is  more  reprehensible  thsin 
any  other  usurpation  of  power.  It  is  usur- 
pation of  power  by  judges  who  hold  of- 
fice for  life,  and  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  people  of  this  Nation:  is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  true;  and 
there  Is  practically  no  appeal  from  the 
actions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Congress 
could  do  it.  if  Congress  were  so  consti- 
tuted, by  impeachment,  or  by  limiting 
the  appellate  power  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  certain  fields.  I  would  like  to 
see,  for  instance,  the  appellate  power  of 
the  Supreme  Court  limited  in  the  field 
of  education,  or  see  that  field  removed 
from  the  actions  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  tyrarmy  on  the 
bench  is  just  about  as  objectionable  as 
tyranny  on  the  throne? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  that;  and  in  this  land  of  so-called 
freedom,  it  is  most  obnoxious  to  see  any 
individual  in  any  position  of  power  abus- 
ing the  power  of  his  oflBce  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court  have  done  in 
many  instances  on  these  matters. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Did  not  the  Supreme 
Court  hold,  in  Brown  versus  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Topeka,  Kans.,  the  school 
desegregation  case,  that  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  14th  amendment 
made  it  unconstitutional  for  any  State 
to  deny  any  child  admission  to  a  particu- 
lar school  on  account  of  the  child's  race? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  If  the  Federal  courts  and 
HEW  are  not  now  engaged  in  wholesale 
violation  of  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  14  th  amendment,  in  that  they 
deny  children  the  right  to  attend  their 
neighborhood  schools  on  account  of  their 
race,  because  they  have  concluded  that 
children  of  their  race  are  needed  some- 
where else  to  Integrate  a  school. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  the  infor- 
mation that  has  come  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  and  is  substan- 
tiated from  many  sources. 

Mr.  ERVm.  When  HEW  or  a  Federal 
court  says  to  a  child,  "You  cannot  attend 
your  neighborhood  school  because  there 
are  too  many  of  your  race  in  that  school," 
or  "the  mixture  of  the  races  does  not  suit 
us."  or  "we  need  a  person  of  your  race 
to  integrate  a  school  somewhere  else." 
are  they  not  denying  a  child  the  right 
to  attend  a  school  because  of  his  race, 
and  thus  violating  the  interpretation 
placed  upon  the  equal  protection  clause 
in  the  Brown  case? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  put  his  finger 
right  on  the  Issue.  I  think  he  is  absolutely 
correct;  and  in  my  judgment,  some  of 
these  days  some  Supreme  Court  will  re- 
verse decisions  now  being  made,  because 
I  believe  they  are  going  to  realize  that 
not  only  are  the  actions  being  taken  now 
unconstitutional,  but  they  are  unwise, 
impractical,  and  despotic. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Did  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  read  a  newspaper  item, 
as  did  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
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several  days  ago,  reporting  that  a  little 
child  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma  would 
not  board  the  bus  to  go  to  some  distant 
school  to  which  he  had  been  ordered  by 
the  court,  because  his  parents  had  told 
him  not  to  do  so? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  did  not  the  U.S.  mar- 
shal take  that  little  child  into  custody, 
and  take  him  to  the  marshal's  office  and 
imprison  him  for  the  whole  schoolday? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  was  the  infor- 
mation I  understood  appeared  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  he 
did  not  read,  a  few  days  after  that,  that 
the  court  had  sentenced  the  little  boy's 
mother  and  father  to  jail  for  10  days, 
because  they  took  the  position  that  they 
did  not  want  that  little  child  to  be  bused 
away  from  his  neighborhood  to  a  school 
at  some  distance? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  what  the 
newspapers  reported. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  that 
is  not  on  a  plane  with  thousands  of 
tyratmies  that  have  been  practiced  upon 
parents  of  schoolchildren  of  the  South- 
em  States. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  sure  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  presume  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina,  like  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  has  received  thou- 
sands of  letters  from  his  constituents 
pointing  out  situations  of  hardship, 
where  either  HEW  or  some  decree  of  a 
Federal  court  compels  a  little  child  to  be 
picked  up,  against  his  will  and  the  will 
of  his  parents,  and  transported  to  a 
school  far  from  his  home. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  The  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
llnia  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  on  the  imderstanding 
that  his  remarks  will  appear  at  the  end 
of  my  address,  and  that  I  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  does 
the  Senator  from  Texas  intend  to  speak 
on  the  pending  bill? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  About 
what  does  the  Senator  intend  to  speak? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  It  is  a  matter  in- 
volving the  submission  of  a  report  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Wel- 
fare, together  with  individual  views. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  have  to  object,  because  this 
is  not  a  privileged  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard.  The  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina may  proceed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
schools  designed  as  high  schools  must 
be  converted  overnight  into  grammar 
schools;  "temporary  classrooms"  are 
added  without  supporting  facilities  such 
as  restrooms,  libraries,  and  cafeterias  be- 
ing sufQciently  large  to  handle  the  in- 
creased enrollment.  Parents  with  three 
or  four  chidren  find  their  children  each 
go  to  a  different  school  under  peculiar 
grade  organizations  at  the  schools.  Par- 


ents who  have  bought  a  home  in  order 
to  be  near  certain  schools  find  their  chil- 
dren being  bused  to  strange  neighbor- 
hoods— neighborhoods  which  parents 
specifically  avoided  when  buying  a  house. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  the  South  are 
deeply  frustrated  over  what  is  happening 
to  our  schools.  It  is  not  a  frustration 
bom  of  racial  prejudice,  but  from  a 
strongly  held  conviction  that  the  educa- 
tion of  our  children  is  of  such  great  im- 
portance— not  merely  for  the  present,  but 
especially  for  the  future.  In  recent  years, 
desegregation  lias  occurred  with  little  or 
no  friction  through  the  use  of  freedom  of 
choice.  Parents  could  choose  which  school 
they  wished  their  children  to  attend.  In 
some  areas  freedom  of  choice  resulted  in 
substantial  integration.  Numerous  black 
students  attended  formerly  all-white 
schools.  But  the  pace  was  regulated  by 
the  choices  of  the  people  involved.  Some 
communities  changed  little,  but  in  all 
communities,  little  or  no  friction  resulted 
because  all  citizens — black  and  white — 
could  choose,  and  no  one  was  ordered 
into  a  radically  different  situation. 

It  is  a  natural  desire  for  parents  to 
wish  the  best  for  their  own  children.  It  is 
also  natural  for  parents  to  wish  their 
children  to  be  brought  up  in  an  environ- 
ment which  creates  standards  similar  to 
their  own.  Schools  are  not  viewed  as  in- 
struments of  the  State  to  force  social 
changes.  When  the  District  of  Columbia 
completely  integrated  its  schools,  mixing 
large  numbers  of  disadvantaged  children 
with  middle  class  students,  the  middle 
class  left  Washington.  The  public  schools 
of  Washington  and  now — today — 95  per- 
cent black,  and  recent  surveys  indicate 
that  blacks  who  can  afford  it  are  now 
shifting  to  private  schools.  Let  us  not 
view  Washingtonians  who  fled  the  city 
as  bigots.  One  can  have  sympathy  and 
understanding  for  the  difficulties  of  the 
large  number  of  black  children  whose  en- 
vironment is  substandard  without  wish- 
ing to  subject  one's  own  children  to  the 
educational  problems  this  background 
creates. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  before 
us  has  been  introduced  by  a  southern 
Senator,  and  it  is  cosponsored  by  a  num- 
ber of  southern  Senators,  including  my- 
self. But  the  problem  it  seeks  to  solve  will 
soon  be  a  national  problem.  Indeed,  this 
amendment  is  an  almost  verbatim  copy 
of  a  law  passed  by  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature. People  everywhere  want  to  be 
able  to  choose  an  educationsd  environ- 
ment for  their  children.  They  do  not  wish 
to  see  their  own  children  used  as  pawns 
in  an  experiment  to  raise  the  standards 
of  others — to  the  detriment  of  their  own 
cliildren.  If  this  legislation,  or  something 
similar,  is  not  enacted  by  this  body,  we 
will  see  the  Federal  judiciary  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare become  super  school  boards  for  the 
entire  Nation.  The  racial  composition  of 
schools  will  have  to  be  reviewed  yearly, 
and  student  assignment  will  change 
constantly.  It  will  become  virtually  im- 
possible in  many  areas  to  choose  an  ap- 
propriate neighborhood  with  the  assur- 
ance that  the  schools  will  be  satisfactory. 
Cities,  and  perhaps  rural  counties,  will 
become  ghettos.  In  many  areas,  large 
nimibers  of  citizens  will  resort  to  private 
schools. 
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Mr  President,  even  pn\ate  educa- 
tional faciliues  will  come  under  atuck. 
The  court  of  appeals  has  already  ruled 
that  southern  private  schools  which 
do  not  meet  certain  racial  criteria  are 
ineligible  for  tax-exempt  status  Paro- 
chial schools,  which  carry  a  tremer.dous 
poruon  of  the  educaUonal  burden  in 
many  SUte.>.  will  become  subject  to 
this  mania  for  racial  balancing 

The  measure  before  us  Is  not  extreme 
If  adopted,  it  would  not  result  in  a  re- 
turn to  a  segregated  school  system.  This 
amendment  would,  however,  prevent  our 
schools  from  becoming  the  laboratories 
of  fanatical  social  reformers  and  race- 
obsessed  Judges.  Further,  this  is  not  a 
southern  policy,  but  a  policy  for  the 
Nation.  This  vote  is  important  for  all 
of  us  Southerners  are  experiencing  edu- 
cational chaos  unparalleled  in  our  Na- 
tions  history.  Your  SUtes  wUl  be  next. 
.\r.d  let  me  assure  you.  as  you  yourselves 
have  avoided  placing  your  children  in 
schools  with  a  large  proportion  of  dis- 
advantaged children,  so  will  your  con- 
stituents rebel  when  this  is  forced  upon 
them. 

Mr.  President,  a  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment is  a  vote  for  education — for  quality 
education.  It  deserves  the  .support  of 
Senators  from  all  over  the  Nation — not 
just  the  South,  but  the  East.  North,  and 
West  as  well  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Sunday.  January 
18.  1970.  edition  of  the  State  newspaper 
of  Columbia.  S C.  contained  an  excellent 
editorial  concerning  the  forced  Integra- 
Uon  of  public  schools.  It  clearly  out- 
lines the  pending  danger  to  both  white 
and  black  in  arbitrarily  placing  children 
in  alien  surroundings. 

The  State  bnngs  out  that  courts — Im- 
patient with  the  Souths  steady,  but 
necessarily  slow,  desegregation  proce- 
dures— are  now  hurting  everyone  by 
placing  a  minority  of  white  children  in 
mostly  Negro  schools; 

When  NevTL.  .,:uclents  ccmpr.se  the  bulk  of 
a  ichi.)!'!  the  injection— forcible  or  other- 
vise— of  a  minority  of  white  students  pro- 
vides no  beneath  to  the  Negroes  and  can 
cause  .^riovLs  '.earning  problems  for  the 
whites 

Using  for  verification  Equality  of  Ed- 
ucational Opportunity."  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  former  US  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  Harold  Howe  II.  it 
further  states  that  such  situations  may 
be  even  less  favorable  to  Negroes  than 
are  all-black  schools  " 

As  the  editorial  also  says,  many  pres- 
ently desegregated  schools  are  rapidly 
being  segregated  again  when  they  be- 
come between  30-  and  35-percent  Negro. 
■And  unless  and  until  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment becomes  so  dicutortal  as  to  con- 
trol the  physical  movement  of  the  citi- 
zenry. Americans  will  continue  to  vote 
with  their  feet'  by  moving  from  unac- 
ceptable conditions." 

Thus  it  shows  that  courts  are  willfully 
"seeking  to  accomplish  by  judicial  fiat 
a  result  which  runs  counter  to  human 
nature  " 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoas  con- 
sent that  this  article,  entitled  Federal 
Judges   Dictate   Destruction   of   Educa- 


tion." be  printed  m  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr  President,  the 
Members  of  this  body  should  certainly  be 
aware  of  the  extremely  difficult  situa- 
tion facinK  the  public  .school  system  m 
South  Carolina  and  el.sewhere  in  the 
South  as  a  result  of  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisioivs  demanding  immediate, 
forced  integration  The.se  deci.Mons  have 
k)een  translated  into  an  order  of  the 
fourth  circuit  which  requires  two  of  our 
counties,  Greenville  and  Darlington,  to 
disrupt  their  educational  programs  in  the 
middle  of  the  academic  semester  for  the 
purposes  of  whole.sale  transfer  of  stu- 
dents to  achieve  forced  inteKration 

People  m  Greenville  County  and  Dar- 
lington County  are  greatly  dustie^.sed  at 
these  unreasonable  orders  and  their 
frame  of  mind  is  shared  by  the  rest  of  the 
State.  On  January  27  the  Columbia  Rec- 
ord. Columbia,  S  C  ,  published  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Court  Creates  School 
Chaos  "  This  editorial  describes  the  Court 
as  -educationally  illiterate"  and  ex- 
presses sympathetic  concern  for  the  chil- 
dren and  th.e  parents  of  the  children 
affected  by  tla-.  incredible  decision 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  editorisd  entitled  "Court 
Creates  School  Chaos."  which  appeared 
in  the  Columbia  Record  on  Tue.sday.  Jan- 
uary 27.  1970,  be  printed  m  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

t  See  exhibit  2  > 

Exhibit  1 

Federal  Jn>CES  Dictate  Dest«cction  of 

EofCATION 

The  Federal  Judiciary,  In  its  obsewlon  to 
force  racial  mixing  upon  the  American  peo- 
ple, la  threatening  utter  destruction  of  the 
public  school  system  not  only  In  the  South 
but  elsewhere  in  the  nation. 

The  tragic  irony  of  the  situation  Ue«  in 
the  provable  fact  that  the  autocratic  Judgea 
of  the  U  S  Supreme  Court  and  the  leaser 
federal  courts  are  defeating.  In  many  in- 
stances, the  very  goal  they  purport  to  serve — 
that  Is  to  say.  improved  education  for  Negro 
children 

In  South  Carolina  and  in  most  of  the  re«t 
of  the  South,  there  has  been  a  public  ac- 
ceptance— however  .grudging — of  school  de- 
segreKatlon  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  is 
true  of  many  areas  of  the  North,  the  East, 
and  the  West  In  district  after  district, 
through  procedures  ranging  from  freedom- 
of-choice  selections  to  administrative  assign- 
ments, Negroee  have  been  admitted  in  ever- 
increstflng  numbers  into  formerly  all-white 
schools. 

But.  not  content  wrh  such  obvious  prog- 
ress toward  the  eiiniinatlon  uf  legally  im- 
pL>sed  segregation  the  (-(jurts  now  arc  wield- 
ing the  awesome  le^a'.  and  financial  strength 
of  the  federal  government  Ui  force  white 
children  into  school  situations  where  they, 
not  the  Negroes,  are  m  the  minority  The 
result  is  not  only  an  Impairment  of  the  edu- 
cational process  for  the  white  students  but 
a  demonstrable  failure  to  Improve  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Negr'^s 

Numerous  public  and  private  studies.  In- 
cluding official  reports  of  the  tJ  S  Office  of 
Education  and  of  the  Civil  RlghU  Commis- 
sion, conflrm  the  educational  premise  that 
the  f>erformance  of  NegTO««  Is  Improved,  as 
a  general  rule,  when  they  are  placed  among 


a  majority  of  whit*  students  (Tlie  fact  that 
this,  in  itself,  is  a  slur  upon  the  capacity 
of  Negroes  to  advance  within  their  own  com- 
panv  seenvs  not  to  concern  anyone,  least  of 
all  the  rabid  Integratlonlsts  who  deny  the 
existence  of  racial  dlsUnctlonsi 

But  the  main  point  Is  this  when  Negro 
.students  comprl.se  the  bulk  ol  a  school,  the 
Injection  forcible  or  otherwlst' — of  a  minor- 
ity of  white  students  provides  no  benefits  to 
the  Negroes  and  cati  cause  serious  learning; 
problems  for  the  whlt<'s  Indeed  si.ine  studies 
show  that  such  situations  are  even  less  favor- 
able to  Negroes  than  are  all-black  schools. 
Consider  this  excerpt  from  Equ.iUty  of  Ed- 
ucational Opportunity,  prepared  under  the 
direction  I'f  forn-.rr  I'S  Ct)niml>.sloncr  of 
Education  Harold  Howe  II 

The  general  p.ittern  Is  an  Increase  in 
average  test  p>erformance  as  the  proportion 
of  white  classmates  increases,  although  In 
many  cases  the  average  for  the  Negro  stu- 
dents in  totally  segregated  classes  Is  higher 
than  the  average  for  those  In  classes  where 
half  or  less  of  the  students  were  white." 

To  this  finding  should  be  appended  the 
equally  demonstrable  fact  that  when  a  school 
becomes  between  30  and  35  per  cent  Negro, 
there  rapidly  follows  an  exodus  oT  white 
students,  with  the  consequence  that  seg- 
regation In  reverse  replaces  the  original  seg- 
regation. And.  unless  and  until  the  federal 
government  becomes  so  dictatorial  as  to  con- 
trol the  physical  movement  of  the  citizenry, 
Americans  will  continue  to  "vote  with  their 
feet"  by  moving  away  from  unacceptable 
conditions. 

Yet,  unseeing  and  unfeeling  federal  Judges 
assuming  unto  themselves  an  educational 
omniscience  which  they  obviously  Isick,  act 
.IS  though  they  constitute  a  super  school 
board  for  all  America.  Disregarding  both  the 
public  will  and  principles  learning,  this  little 
b.ind  of  willull  men  Is  imposing  up<'n  the 
country  its  arbitrary  will,  seeking  to  accom- 
plish by  Judicial  fiat  a  result  which  runs 
counter  to  human  nature. 

If  unchecked,  the  courts  will  reduce  the 
n^ttlon's  public  schools  to  a  shambles,  while 
earning  for  themselves  and  their  bureaucrat- 
ic sycophants  In  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  a  despised  footnote 
in  the  history  of  a  nation  once  described  as 
■  the  home  of  the  free  " 

ExHurr  2 
CouKT  Creates  School  Chaos 

Pharisaical  legalism  of  the  US  Supreme 
Court  has  created  considerable  chaos  In  a 
number  of  Southern  schools  and  the  end 
results,  although  decidedly  not  momentarily 
healthy,  are  not  discernible. 

Ignoring  a  basic  truism  of  the  law  as  a 
social  instrument,  the  Court  Imperiously 
and  thoughtlessly  ordered  school  desegrega- 
tion throughout  the  South — "now."  It  seems 
so    easy,    so   simple     that   "now." 

"Now"  has  been  properly  translated  by 
district  Judges.  In  view  of  the  higher  court's 
deflnltlon  of  the  term,  into  "immediate." 
Which  means  that  school  districts  in  South 
Carolina  and  elsewhere  are  being  forced  to 
disrupt  the  whole  educational  process  In 
mid-academic  year. 

What,  therefore,  are  some  of  the  truths 
that  all  must  face? 

1 1 1  The  Supreme  Court,  as  the  highest 
Judicial  body  in  our  country,  has  decreed 
that    Immediate   Integration   must   occur. 

(2)  Performing  as  they  must.  Federal 
Judges  are  ordering  school  systems  to  become 
"unitary"  (that  la,  indistinguishable  by 
r.ve  I  in  students,  facilities  and  faciUty  at 
mid-year. 

(3t  School  boards  and  superintendents  are. 
necessarily,  following  court  dictates  and  try- 
ing to  implement  court  orders  for  immedi- 
ate Integration. 

(4)  The  entire  educational  process  and 
the  human  beings  involved — particular  the 
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children — are  RulTerlng  under  the  legalistic 
dictation.  Irreparable  damage  Is  being  done 
to  children,  parents  and  faculty;  damage 
that  will  linger  in  memory  throughout  the 
lives  of  thousands. 

(5 1  The  Court's  phaxlsalcal  Judgment  was 
.simplistic  and  educationally  Insane. 

(6)  Distraught  parents,  both  white  and 
black,  have  descended  on  appointed  and 
elected  officials,  seeking  redress  of  grievances. 
They  are  blaming  the  wrong  people  when 
they  confront  Congressman,  governors, 
school  board  members  and  superintendents. 

(71  Governors  can  Invoke  their  legal  au- 
thority and  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
as  did  Governor  Claude  Kirk  of  Florida. 
There  is  nothing  dishonorable  or  dishonest 
about  an  .ippeal  to  the  Court  for  temporary 
relief,  despite  the  Court*  hostility. 

(8)  Congress  has  done  all  that  is  possible, 
without  succe.ss  Just  last  week.  Senator 
Richard  Russell  of  Georgia — one  of  the  na- 
tion's most  respected  legislators — told  an 
aggrieved  group  of  Georgians  that  he  had  ex- 
hausted all  Federal  legislative  remedies.  He 
told  the  Georgians  that  every  weapon  at  his 
command  had  been  used  and  that  his  arsenal 
was  exhausted  Congress  ctuinot  provide  re- 
lief, now 

(9)  Barring  unforeseen  developments, 
many  school  districts  in  South  Carolina  will 
begin  their  agonies  in  September,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  academic  year — If  they  are 
fortunate.  This  time  period  will  give  the  dis- 
tricts time  to  prepare  for  the  vastly  complex 
process  of  "now"  integration. 

(10)  The  degree  of  sufTerlng  on  the  part 
of  both  whites  and  Negroes — children  and 
adult:s — will  vary  from  district  to  district, 
usually  In  direct  propwrtlon  to  the  percent- 
ages of  minorities  (whether  white  or  black) 
In  the  districts. 

(11)  Some  districts  will  adjust  without 
any  strain;  others  will  Integrate  with  min- 
imal stress;  others  will  make  the  transition 
with  immense  difficulty,  but  emerge  with 
the  school  systems  intact. 

(13)  Some  districts,  particularly  near 
larger  communities,  will  either  Inunedlately 
or  In  time  become  overwhelmingly  of  one 
race,  whether  white  or  black. 

(13)  Some  districts  will  watch  the  estab- 
lishment of  private  academies,  generally  but 
not  always  white,  and  public  schools  will 
become  predominately.  U  not  wholly,  Negro, 

(14)  The  Supreme  Court  will  be  forced. 
reluctantly,  to  eradicate  the  distinctions  be- 
tween de  jure  and  de  facto  segregation;  and 
that  decision  will  be  the  most  important  one 
for  South  Carolina  and  the  nation,  when 
It  comes. 

In  the  interim,  obedience  to  the  law  has 
been,  is  now,  and  will  be  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple of  this  newspaper.  Within  the  law,  and 
only  within  the  law.  should  redress  be 
sought. 

The  personal  agonies  of  parents,  teachers 
and  children  are  very  real,  very  genuine  and 
very  emotional.  A  simple  pronouncement 
that  "the  South  has  had  16  years"  and  should 
have  no  dlsgruntlement  over  "now"  Integra- 
tion Is  utterly  foolish.  The  South,  and  South 
Carolina  In  particular,  has  adhered  to  the 
letter  of  the  legislative,  Judicial  and  admin- 
istrative law  since  the  first  real  movements 
toward  desegregation  of  the  schools  began. 

Careful  students  of  the  Federal  desegrega- 
tion process  are  critically  aware  of  the  his- 
torical alterations  of  Federal  demands  (of- 
ten equivocal)  upon  school  districts.  There 
have  been  many  changes;  many  understand- 
ings;   even    more    misunderstandings. 

A  critical  Juncture  in  education  has  been 
reached  not  only  for  South  Carolina  and 
the  region,  but  for  the  nation.  The  crtsls 
has  been  created  by  an  educationally  Illiter- 
ate Court  by  a  grievously  legalistic  dictum 
that  Ignored  the  social  nature  of  the  law. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suRgest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
CXVI 162— Part  a 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FEDERAL  CREDIT 
UNION  ACT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  H.R.  2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  announcing  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  2)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  an  independent  Federal  agency 
for  the  supervision  of  federally  char- 
tered credit  unions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  requesting  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  its  amendment  and  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference, and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized 
to  ap(>oint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  Mr.  Proxmire,  and  Mr.  Bennett 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURMENT 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  In  adjournment  imtil  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(Subsequently,  the  Senate  modified 
this  order  to  provide  for  an  adjournment 
until  11  o'clock  a.m..  tomorrow.) 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  ED- 
UCAITON  AMENDMENTS  OF  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  514)  to  extend  programs 
of  assistance  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amend- 
ment No.  459  be  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  PELL.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  that  it  already  is. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  wish  the  floor? 

Mr.  TYPINGS.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  objections  to  this  particular 
provision  and,  hence,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  'Sducation.  and  Welfare 
must  express  objection  to  it. 

I  have  given  this  matter  consideration 
myself  and  it  seems  to  me  It  is  one  of 
those  situations  in  which  we  in  the  Sen- 


ate have  to  judge  whether  the  objections 
on  the  part  of  one  of  the  Government 
departments  are  justified. 

I  have  not  heard  enough  for  myself 
on  this  matter  to  substantiate  the  ob- 
jection. I  point  out  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mar>'- 
land  (Mr.  Tydincs)  does,  to  some  extent, 
at  least — perhaps  totally — represent  a 
problem  which  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Spong)  is  trying  to  reach. 

My  own  inclination,  subject  to  the 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  <  Mr. 
DoBONicK)  if  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Tydincs)  is  willing,  Is  to  accept 
the  concept  which  he  has,  with  the  im- 
derstanding  that  ais  we  amalgamate  the 
ideas  with  respect  to  the  bill,  we  will  do 
our  best  to  retain  what  ideas  we  can  in 
conference.  But  I  would  not  wish  to  be 
inflexibly  committed  in  conference  to  the 
precise  amendment  to  the  bill,  but  that 
we  would  accept  the  idea.  There  is  a  lot 
in  the  idea.  We  will  do  our  utmost,  in  the 
context  of  weaving  in  the  ideas  together 
in  settlement  with  the  House,  to  go  eis 
far  with  it  as  we  can.  Sometimes,  Mem- 
bers insist  that  we  be  absolutely  tied  to 
an  amendment  adopted,  and  staying  with 
it  in  the  conference,  come  what  may.  I 
could  not  make  that  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  this  amendment.  I  respect  it. 
It  seeks  to  serve  a  desirable  end.  I  would 
be  willing  to  take  this  as,  again,  an  ele- 
ment in  whatever  plan  on  this  particular 
subject  we  work  out  with  the  House. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
subscribe  to  what  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  just  said.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  that  one  of  the  problems 
which  has  been  brought  up  with  his 
amendment  is  the  possibility  that  some 
of  the  districts  might  take  some  of  the 
money  which  has  been  appropriated, 
hold  it.  and  then  pyramid  it  In  an  effort 
to  do  something  with  the  funds  which 
was  not  within  the  original  Intent  of 
their  use. 

I  do  not  think  that  would  be  the  wide- 
spread practice,  but  it  is  one  of  the  things 
which  has  been  brought  up  as  an  objec- 
tion to  the  Senator's  idea.  I  do  not  think, 
at  the  moment,  that  point  is  serious 
enough  to  warrant  any  kind  of  extended 
discussion,  but  I  do  think  that  we  should 
remain  flexible  in  conference. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  should  like  to  con- 
tinue the  discussion  for  a  few  minutes 
with  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The  original  amendment  which  I  had 
offered  had  no  time  factor  in  it.  It  was 
just  an  open-ended  authorization.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  subcommittee's  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
( Mr.  Pell  ) ,  we  limited  it  to  a  period  of 
actually  2  fiscal  years.  We  did  not  even 
try  to  tie  it  into  1970. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  wish  to  press 
the  amendment  to  a  rollcall  vote,  but  I 
would  be  interested  in  the  thoughts  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick) 
as  to  just  whether  he  will  actually  try  and 
come  up — in  the  final  version  of  the  bill, 
after  it  comes  out  of  conference — with 
something  that  will  at  once  protect  the 
school  districts  from  this  really  almost 
impossible  thing  of  trying  to  spend 
money  they  have  not  planned  for  and 
if  they  do  not  spend  it,  there  remains  the 
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threat  of  having  it  taken  back  by  Uncle 
Sam.  which  proauces  confusion  and 
waste  m  \  .iluable  procrams 

Mr  DOMINICK  I  completely  sub- 
scribe to  what  the  Senator  has  said  about 
this  belli)-'  a  problem  He  is  absolutely 
right  I  have  had  the  same  discussions 
with  my  own  school  people  at  home 
The  Question  is  would  the  money  be  used 
for  pro»:rams  which  the  Congress  intend- 
ed or  would  school  districts  hold  it  over 
In  order  to  use  it  in  another  form.  In 
another  pattern  I  do  not  really  think 
this  IS  serious  enough  to  warrant  even 
arguing  about  Insofar  as  the  Senator  is 
concerned.  I  a^sure  the  Senator  that  I 
will  do  what  I  can  to  try  to  alleviate  the 
problem 

Mr.  TYDINGS  Mr  President  under 
the  assurances  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  and  the  Senator  froim  New- 
York.  I  shall  not  press  for  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  the  amendment  I  will  take 
their  assurances 

Mr  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
adopt  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PELL  Mr  President,  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

AMENDME.NT    NO      482 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  482  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

amendment  will  be  stated 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On    page    111    strike    out    the    caption    on 

line  19  and  all  that  follows  through  Mne  15 

page   115 

The  language  sought  to  be  stncken  is 
as  follows: 

INCt-rSION  OP  CHILDREN  RE.SIDING  IN  LOW-RENT 
PfBLIC  HOrSINC  .*S  FEDERALLV  CONNECTED 
CHILDREN 

Sec  203  laidi  The  second  sentence  of 
section  15ili  of  the  Act  of  September  23. 
1950  .Public  Law  815.  EiKhty-ftrst  Congress  i, 
is  amended  by  striding  out  "and  (B)"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  '  .Bi  .my  low-rent 
housing  I  whether  or  not  owned  by  the  United 
States)  which  is  p.trt  of  a  low-rent  housing 
project  assisted  under  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  Jf  1937.  and  iCi". 

2 1  The  fourth  sentence  of  such  section 
15.1.  IS  amended  .Ai  by  striking  out  the 
comma  before  "(Bi'  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  'and  .  and  .Bi  by  striking  out  all 
that  follows  poetal  services"  and  inser.lng 
In  Ueu  thereof  a  period 

(3)  Section  5(ci  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  that  follows  the  word 
"agency"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period  and  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence  In  determin- 
ing the  eligibility  of  a  local  educational 
agency  under  this  subsection  and  in  deter- 
mining the  number  or  federally  connected 
children  who  are  in  the  average  daJly  mem- 
bership of  the  schools  of  such  agency  during 
a   base  year  and  In  estimating  the  increase 


^l!lLe  ttie  baM-  >e.ir  in  the  number  oi  >iKh 
children  under  subsection  ia».  children  re- 
siding on  tmy  housing  property  (whether  or 
not  owned  by  the  United  States  i .  which  Is 
part  of  a  low-rent  housing  project  assisted 
under  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937. 
shall  not  be  considered  as  having  been  fed- 
erally connected  during  the  b4k.-.e  year  if  such 
housing  pr.:«je\;t  was  begun  after  the  base 
year  1964   1965  '. 

(b)(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
303(11  of  the  Act  of  September  30.  1950 
(Public  Law  874.  Elghty-flrsl  Congress).  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■'.  and  (C)"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ",  (C)  any  low- 
rent  housing  (Whether  or  not  owned  by  the 
United  St*iies)  which  is  part  of  a  low-rent 
housing  project  assisted  under  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  section  516  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  or  part  B  of  title 
III  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
and  iD)". 

.2)  The  fourth  sentence  of  such  section 
303(1)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  (A)  any 
real  property  used  for  a  labor  supply  center, 
l.ibor  home  or  labor  camp  for  migratory 
workers  (Bi"  and  by  striking  out  all  that 
follows  postal  services"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  perlixl. 

(C)(1)  Tlie  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  shall  be  effective  after 
June  30.  1970. 

.2)  For  the  purposes  of  section  5  of  such 
Act  of  September  23,  1950.  the  number  of 
children  in  the  membership  of  a  loc.il  edu- 
cational agency  residing  in  a  low-rent  hous- 
ing project  assisted  under  the  United  States 
H  nislng  Act  of  1937  during  the  years  of  the 
b.ise  perltxl  preceding  the  effective  date  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  determined 
bv  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  esti- 
mates 

i3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  to  the  contrary,  unless  enacted  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  tpeclflcally  in 
linUtatlon  of  the  provision  of  this  paragraph. 
If  the  sums  appr.>prlated  for  any  fiscal  year 
ending  after  June  30.  1970.  and  prior  to  July 
1.  1972.  for  payments  to  local  educational 
agencies  under  sections  2.  3.  and  4(a)  of 
title  I  of  the  Act  of  September  30.  1950 
(Public  Law  874.  Elghty-Brst  Congress),  are 
no:  sufficient  to  pay  In  full  the  total  maxi- 
mum anjounts  which  the  Commlsaloner  esti- 
mates for  which  all  K)cal  educational  agen- 
cies are  eligible  to  receive  under  such  sec- 
tions 2.  3.  and  4ia)  for  that  fiscal  year,  the 
Commissioner  shall  alltxrate  such  sums  under 
subparagraphs  (A)    and   (B)   as  follows: 

(Ai  He  shall  first  allocate  such  suhls  ap- 
propriated for  any  such  fiscal  year  among 
such  sections  2.  3.  and  4(a)  in  the  propor- 
tion that  he  estimates  to  be  required  under 
each  such  sec'ion  bears  to  the  total  amount 
estimated  to  be  required  under  all  such  sec- 
tions, except  that — 

(II  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the 
amount  to  be  required  under  s\ich  section  3. 
he  shall  not  take  Into  consideration  anv  por- 
tion of  the  amount  for  which  a  local  educa- 
tunal  agency  Is  eligible  which  is  attributable 
to  determinations  of  children  residing  In 
low-rent  housing  which  is  part  of  a  low-rent 
housing  project  assis»cd  under  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  section  616  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  or  part  B  of  title 
rv  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1904: 
and 

(11)  no  local  educational  agencv  hall  re- 
ceive a  payment  under  this  subparagraph 
(.^l  which  IS  in  exce:^  of  the  pavmcnt  i» 
received  under  such  sections  2.  3.  and  4(rti 
for  sums  appropriated  for  pavmenis  under 
such  sections  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970 

(B)  He  shall  then  allocate  an\  remaining 
part  of  such  sums  appropriated  for  any  such 
fiscal  year  among  such  sections  2  3.  and  4(a) 
for  payments  to  k>cal  educational  agencies 
which  are  eligible  for  pavments  in  excess  of 
the  amounts  they  receive  under  the  alloca- 
tion provided  In  subparagraph    <A).  in  the 
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priiportlon  that  such  remaining  part  of 
such  sums  bears  to  the  amount  he  e.stimatcs 
U)  be  sufficient  to  pay  local  educational  agen- 
cies the  total  maximum  ami.unt  for  which 
tlu'v  are  eligible  under  all  ^uch  sections 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr,  President.  I  am 
u.sing  this  amendment  as  a  means  to  alert 
the  Senate  and  the  members  of  the  public 
to  the  major  change  this  bill  would  make 
in  tlie  impacted  aid  program. 

As  Senators  know,  the  impacted  aid 
program  is  now  based  on  Federal  activity 
w  hich  causes  more  children  to  move  into 
the  school  district  For  this  the  Federal 
Government  puts  money  into  the  .school 
district. 

The  pending  bill  would  add  a  provi- 
sion to  include  the  funding  of  children 
from  public  housing  units.  By  adding 
public  housing  children  for  the  f\rst  time, 
the  bill  would  increase  the  impacted  aid 
pioeram  on  July  1  of  this  year  by  36 
percent  This  is  the  same  program  four 
Presidents  have  attempted  to  reduce, 
that  has  not  been  fully  funded  for  tlie 
past  2  years  and  is  now  one  of  the  focal 
points  in  the  compromLse  being  developed 
since  the  veto  of  the  Labor-HE\V  appro- 
priations bill. 

I  recognize  there  are  serious  financial 
problems  in  getting  an  adequate  educa- 
tion tor  children  in  public  housing.  They 
obviously  are  from  low-income  families 
or  they  would  not  be  in  public  housing. 
More  often  than  not.  they  are  probably 
educationally  disadvantaged,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  doubt  the  cost  to  ed- 
ucate these  children  is  or  should  be 
hmher  per  pupil  than  for  the  average  j; 
child  becaase  of  their  special  educational  =3 
needs  The  impacted  aid  program,  how-  '^ 
ever,  is  not  the  approach  to  use  in  meet- 
inK  those  needs. 

The  weakness  of  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced for  adding  public  housing  to  the 
impacted  aid  program  are  perhaps  best 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  443- 
page  committee  report  on  this  bill  only 
one-half  page  is  devoted  to  explaining 
the  public  housing  addition.  Yet.  the  in- 
clusion of  public  housing  in  this  program 
is  estimated  to  cost  $236  million  the  first 
year. 

Of  particular  importance  to  the  debate 
on  public  housing  is  the  Battelle  Insti- 
tute report  released  on  January  9.  1970. 
The  record  should  show,  in  all  fairness 
to  our  committee,  that  the  Battelle  study 
was  not  available  to  us  when  we  ordered 
the  bill  reported  to  the  floor  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  full  committee  last  December. 
In  short,  the  Battelle  Institute  report 
came  out  after  our  committee  concluded 
action  on  the  bill  but  before  our  com- 
mittee report  was  filed  on  January  21. 
The  Battelle  Institute  study  was  pro- 
vided for  by  Congress  in  Public  Law  90- 
557  to  conduct  an  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
grams of  school  assistance  in  federally 
affected  areas.  The  cost  of  this  study  to 
the  American  taxpayer  was  $179,480. 

The  report  is  critical  of  the  existing 
impacted  aid  program.  Colorado,  of 
course.  Is  one  of  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  present  program.  Let  me  emphasize, 
however,  that  I  am  certainly  willing  to 
participate  In  Senate  hearings  on  the 
merits  of  the  entire  impacted  aid  pro- 
gram. No  doubt,  there  are  inequities  and 
abuses  under  the  present  formula,  and  I 
understand     new     legislation    partially 


based  on  the  Battelle  report  Is  now  being 
drafted  by  the  administration. 

The  debate  last  Wednesday  was  devoid 
of  comment  about  the  Battelle  Institute 
findings  on  public  housing  problems.  I 
think  this  is  important  since  this  portion 
of  the  Battelle  report  states  that  its  pur- 
pose was  "to  consider  the  characteristics 
of  public  housing  as  they  relate  to  the 
purposes  of  the  impact  aid  program." 
I  will  comment  on  the  Battelle  Institute 
report  in  more  detail  in  a  moment,  but 
first  let  me  read  the  conclusion  as  re- 
spects public  housing. 

There  would  apptear  to  be  no  satisfactory 
reason  for  broadening  the  Impact  Areas  Pro- 
gram to  encompass  children  occupying  public 
housing  units.  If  Congress  and  the  Adminis- 
tration are  concerned  with  problems  of  large 
city  education,  they  will  find  that  the  most 
appropriate  vehicles  for  Implementing  that 
concern  are  outside  tiie  scope  of  a  reasonable 
impacted  area  program. 

In  other  words,  consideration  of  some 
form  of  Federal  financial  assistance  is 
in  order,  but  public  housing  should  not 
be  added  to  the  impacted  areas  program. 
The  report  did  mention  two  other  alter- 
natives: Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  which  already 
has  a  distribution  formula  targeted  to- 
ward disadvantaged  children,  and  which 
Battelle  rates  as  a  "clearly  superior"  ap- 
proach to  using  impact  aid:  and  some 
formula  utilizing  Federal  housing  funds. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  real  question  before  us 
today  is  not  whether  any  Senator  is  for 
or  against  children  who  live  in  public 
housing.  The  real  question  is  what  ap- 
proach should  be  take  to  alleviate  the 
financial  problems  of  school  districts 
containing  public  housing  units,  and 
whether  the  U.S.  Senate  is  going  to  ig- 
nore a  $179,480  study  which  it  requested 
which  recommends  against  the  approach 
used  in  the  committee  bill. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  several 
Lssues  which  need  clarification. 

PfBI.IC    HOUSING    IS    NOT    IMPOSED    BY    THE 
rFnER.\L    GOVERNMENT 

In  the  debate  on  Wednesday,  propo- 
nents of  the  measure,  including  public 
housing  in  impacted  aid,  repeatedly  re- 
ferred to  public  housing  as  "Federal 
housing."  and  various  decisions  made  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  relation  to 
this  housing.  I  gather  the  rationale  of 
such  as.sertions  is  to  attempt  to  show 
any  buidcn  on  the  school  district  is 
caused  by  Federal  activity. 

In  fact,  however,  public  housing  units 
are  normally  owned  by  local  housing 
authorities,  not  the  Federal  Government. 
It  is  not  the  Federal  Government  which 
is  removing  land  from  the  tax  rolls. 

Notably,  the  Battelle  Institute  report 
says : 

The  fact  that  the  public  housing  units  aj-e 
not  owned  by  the  Federal  Government  means 
that  public  housing  differs  considerably 
from  the  housing  which  normally  gives  rise 
to  entitlements  under  the  Impact  Aid 
Program. 

It  is  true  public  housing  units  are 
exempt  from  taxation.  Who  made  the 
decision  to  build  and  take  the  land  ofif 
the  tax  roll?  Local  government.  Again,  let 
me  refer  to  the  Battelle  Institute 
report : 


Another  factor  worthy  of  consideration  is 
that  public  bousing  projects  have  heen  con- 
structed In  response  to  local  government  de- 
cisions to  build  such  projects  under  ground 
rules  that  were  known  In  advance  to  them. 
In  this  sense,  the  public  housing  impact  has 
not  been»  Imposed  upon  the  local  area  In 
quite  the  same  way  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  buy  land  and  build  a  new  mili- 
tary base  without  the  consent  of  local 
government. 

Another  argument  advanced  by  the 
proponents  is  that  pubhc  housing  draws 
children  into  a  school  district  with  the 
resulting  increase  in  cost  for  the  dis- 
trict. Obviously,  a  public  housing  unit 
tends  to  concentrate  in  one  location 
within  a  school  district  children  of  low 
income  families.  Recognition  of  this  is 
given  under  the  title  I  formula  which  is 
totally  separate  and  apart  from  the  im- 
pacted aid  formula.  Whether  a  public 
housing  unit  also  draws  children  across 
school  district  boundary  lines  is  another 
matter.  Listen  to  the  language  of  the 
Battelle  Institute  report : 

Public  housing  clearly  does  not  have  the 
impact  of  drawing  significant  numbers  of 
additional  students  Into  a  school  district. 
Because  of  long  public  housing  waiting  lists 
in  many  communities  and  the  need  to  be  a 
community  resident  to  get  on  the  waiting  list. 
public  housing  cannot  draw  persons  to  a 
community  who  would  not  otherwise  be 
there.  Recent  migrants  may  ultimately  be 
housed  In  public  housing  after  having  t>een 
drawn  to  a  community  by  higher  welfare  pay- 
ments or  prestuned  greater  job  opportunities, 
but  In  that  case  the  welfare  payments  or  the 
presumed  Job  opportunities,  not  the  public 
housing,  are  the  force  attracting  the  new- 
students.  .  .  . 

Thus,  we  conclude  that  the  construction 
of  public  housing  units  does  not  normally 
have  a  significant  effect  upon  the  costs  of 
providing  education  In  individual  school 
systems. 

That  situation  Is  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  obvious  shifts  of  children  between 
school  districts  under  present  law  where 
the  Federal  Government  will  pay  the 
added  costs  of  a  military  dependent  who 
has  moved  to  a  school  district  because 
the  added  costs  of  educating  that  de- 
pendent would  not  have  occurred  except 
for  the  action  taken  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  only  Federal  connection  with  pub- 
lic housing  is  that  financial  assistance  in 
the  form  of  loan  guarantees  and  similar 
items  is  provided  to  local  housing  au- 
thorities. 

LOSS    OF    TAX    BASE 

Another  argimient  made  by  propo- 
nents of  the  measure  to  include  public 
housing  in  the  impacted  aid  program — 
again  in  an  effort  to  make  some  analogy 
to  the  theory  of  impacted  aid — is  that 
there  has  been  a  substantial  revenue  loss 
to  the  school  districts  since  the  land  is 
tax  exempt.  Battelle  considered  this  both 
from  the  point  of  the  public  housing  site, 
and  the  former  residence. 

One  problem  with  the  theory  with  re- 
spect to  the  public  housing  site  is  that 
considerable  public  housing  was  con- 
structed on  land  already  owned  by  the 
Icoal  govermnent  and  already  tax 
exempt. 

Considering  the  former  residence, 
some  have  argued  that  the  way  to  meas- 
ure the  revenue  impact  on  a  school  sys- 
tem Is  to  take  the  average  residential  tax 


base  per  pupil  in  the  district  and  multi- 
ply it  times  the  number  of  pupils  who 
move  from  private  to  public  housing. 
Such  a  theory  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  respon- 
sible for  the  fact  that  public  housing 
families  do  not  contribute  average  resi- 
dential taxes.  According  to  Battelle,  this 
theory  would  provide  a  revenue  loss  to  a 
community  on  the  order  of  $150  to  $400 
per  public  housing  pupil.  Battelle  then 
points  out: 

The  assumption  Is,  of  course,  false.  Pub- 
lic housing  families  are  not  average.  Eligi- 
bility criteria  for  public  housing  require  that 
these  families  be  substantially  below  aver- 
age incomes  in  the  community.  Families  do 
not  move  out  of  4-bedroom  2-bath  newer 
homes  and  Into  public  housing.  These  fami- 
lies tend  to  move  out  of  quite  poor  housing — 
poor  in  terms  of  housing  quality  and  p(xir 
in  terms  of  taxes  that  can  be  levied  on  It, 

On  the  basis  of  a  most  generous  anal- 
ysis of  the  possible  loss  of  tax  revenues 
involved  in  a  move  from  private  to  pub- 
lic housing,  Battelle  found  a  figure  of 
under  $100  per  pupil — a  special  study  in 
New  York  City  produced  a  figure  of  $70— 
compared  to  a  payment  of  over  S200 
which  woiUd  be  produced  imder  this 
provision. 

Thus,  the  average  payments  under  the 
committee  bill  for  public  housing  would 
be  over  twice  the  average  loss  of  tax  rev- 
enues involved  in  a  move— if  there  is 
such  a  move — from  private  to  pubhc 
housing.  Frankly,  adjustments  in  dis- 
crepancies now  foimd  between  the  pay- 
ments made  in  lieu  of  taxes  by  local 
public  housing  authorities  and  real  costs 
could  better  be  adjusted  through  housing 
funds  than  through  education  funds, 

EXTRAORDINARY   DISPARITIES  I.N   PUBLIC   HOUSI.NG 
BENEFITS 

Another  factor  which  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  is 
the  extremely  erratic  pattern  in  the  pay- 
ment of  benefits  which  the  pubhc  housing 
provision  in  the  committee  bill  would 
bring  about. 

First,  let  us  look  at  it  on  a  State-by- 
State  basis  and  then  city-by-city. 

Not  only  would  the  provisions  widen 
the  differences  between  rural  and  urban 
areas,  and  between  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial States,  it  is  even  erratic  between 
States  with  similar  disadvantaged 
populations. 

Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont 
have  an  almost  identical  low-income 
population.  However,  Nevada  would  re- 
ceive approximately  six  times  more  f  imds 
than  Vermont,  while  New  Hampshire 
wotUd  receive  eight  times  more  than 
Vermont. 

Virgina  and  Colorado  have  almost 
identical  numbers  of  low-income  chil- 
dren, but  Colorado  would  receive  $1,6  mil- 
lion if  this  is  fully  fimded  and  Virginia 
$4.5  million. 

It  is  not  enough  to  answer  that  ob- 
viously public  housing  is  concentrated  in 
the  cities.  Let  me  again  quote  from  the 
Battelle  Institute  report: 

If  Inclusion  of  public  housing  Is  considered 
as  a  way  to  assist  the  big  cities  with  educa- 
tional problems.  It  provides  extreme  dis- 
parities in  assistance.  It  Is  difficult  to  find 
a  rationale  that  would  indicate  that  big  city 
problems  In  Boston  are  so  much  worse  than 
those    in    Los    Angeles    that    Boston    should 
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receive  U  times  as  much  per  pupil  as  Los 
Arice'.eJ  Likewise  U  Is  dimcull  u^  Imagine 
iha'.  Nashville  differs  from  Louisville  so  much 
as  to  lustifv  pavrnt-n'  some  9  times  as  much 
per  disadvantaged  pupil  residing  in  Na^shville 
ivs  in  Louisville  These  perverse  distributions 
result  from  the  fact  that  the  incidence  of 
children  in  pviblic  housing  is  only  remotely 
related  either  'o  the  toral  educational  prob- 
lem of  large  city  systems  or  to  the  disad- 
vantaged children  in  various  systen-.s 

In  short,  if  The  problem  to  be  solved  is  big 
citv  education  or  education  of  the  disad- 
vantagfd  it  will  alwavs  be  both  more  equita- 
ble and  more  etTicient  to  address  those 
pr.  blen.s  directly  rather  than  trving  to  ad- 
dress them  thr.iugh  public  housing  alloca- 
tions under  impact  aid 

DILUTION    OK  EXISTING    IMPACT    *It> 

A5  I  mentioned  previoasly.  Inclusion 
of  public  housing  pupils  \^•uhln  the  im- 
pacted aid  procram  will  increase  the 
present  proeram  by  36  percent.  Under 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee, 
public  housiiiK  students  would  be  mixed 
mto  the  pre-^ent  tiroup  of  children  known 
as  section    B  '  studenus 

Ijiipact  aid  funds  have  not  been  fully 
appropriated  for  the  la-st  2  years  Each 
year  the  number  of  studenus  wiihm  Uie 
present  impact  aid  program  increa^ses 
with  a  resiiltant  need  for  increased  fund- 
ing. Consequently,  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee bill  provides  a  so-called  urand- 
falher  clause  assuring  that  public  hous- 
ing will  diaw  upon  only  those  funds  m 
the  future  which  are  an  increase  over 
the  fiscal  year  1970  funds  is  of  little  com- 
fort to  manv  school  districts. 

In  the  future,  those  SUtes  whose 
public  housing  entitlement's  are  less  than 
36  percent  of  their  regular  entitlement 
will  obvioaslv  receive  a  proportionately 
smaller  share  of  Federal  as.sistance  un- 
less the  program  receives  full  funding. 

With  the  recent  bonus  we  have  had 
concerning  the  funding  of  the  impact 
aid  prosram,  my  u-uess  would  be  that 
full  funding  is  an  uphill  battle  and  in- 
clusion of  public  housing  will  necessarUy 
dUute  the  existing  impact  aid  protiram. 

C0NCLC810M 

To  conclude.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
again  emphasize  I  am  not  against  con- 
sideration of  some  form  of  financial  re- 
lief to  school  districts  which  conuin 
public  housmg  I  think  the  record  is 
clear  that  the  unpacr  aid  program  is  not 
the  way  to  do  it 

Other  Senators  know  the  concern  I 
have  expressed  in  the  past  with  the  equi- 
ties involved  in  the  exLsting  Federal  aid 
program  for  educationally  disadvan- 
taged students  from  low-income  fam- 
ilies—title I  of  ESEA.  Nevertheless,  I  am 
inclined  to  feel  that  the  Battelle  Insti- 
tute referral  of  our  attention  to  that 
program  as  one  possibility  for  meeting 
the  needs  m  public  housing  has  consid- 
erable merit. 

To  be  perfectly  truthful,  since  they 
are  low -income  housed  people,  they  will 
be  included  in  the  school  district  in  de- 
termining the  amount  for  that  district 
so  that  the  district  should  cet  a  propor- 
tionately higher  share  of  title  I  funds. 
I  think  It  would  be  worth  exploring 
how  many  children  now  In  public  housing 
are  already  eligible  to  be  counted  by  the 
local  educational  agency  in  getting  Fed- 
eral funds  under  title  I.  It  is  my  informa- 
tion that  as  long  ago  as  1960,  approxi- 


mately 30  percent  of  public  housing  non- 
elderly  families  received  under  $2,000 
annual  income  and  approximately  59 
percent  were  under  $3,000  amiual  in- 
come. These  are.  of  course,  the  low-in- 
come figures  utilized  In  Utle  I  eligibility. 

Another  point  I  think  it  would  be 
worth  exploring  how  many  children  in 
public  housing  are  members  of  families 
which  are  receiving  AFDC  payments 
under  the  welfare  program,  which  would 
also  make  them  eligible  to  be  counted  in 
calculating  title  I  benefits.  It  Ls  my 
understanding  that  on  December  31, 
1968.  approximately  30  percent  of  the 
nonelderly  families  in  public  housing 
were  receiving  relief  and  the  bulk  of  this 
relief  involved  AFDC  paymenUs 

I  noticed  that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri '  Mr.  EIacleton  i  .  who  is  present  in 
the  Chamber  now.  mentioned  on 
Wednesday  that  perhaps  the  real  prob- 
lem with  public  housing  lies  In  the  way 
we  finance  our  schools,  particularly  with 
respect  to  local  property  taxes  I  would 
again  Uke  this  opportunity  to  point  out 
for  the  Record  the  amendment  offered 
by  myself  and  Senator  Mondale  requir- 
ing some  concentrated  Federal  re.search 
under  the  Cooperate  Research  Act  on 
the  problems  of  elementary  and  .second- 
ary school  finance,  and  creating  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  School  Finance 

Our  school  finance  amendment  cer- 
tainly will  take  into  consideration  the  im- 
plications of  public  housing  on  school 
finance 

I  reiterate,  however,  that  we  just  spent 
$179,480  to  study  the  impacted  aid  pro- 
gram and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  It  does  not  make  setise  to  me  to 
reject  the  recommendations  made  by  that 
study  when  they  have  not  only  been  re- 
leased within  the  past  few  weeks  and 
were  not  before  the  committee  when  the 
present  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  placed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  memorandum  from  the  ad- 
ministration pointing  out  the  fallacies  of 
including  public  housing  within  Impact 
aid.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
chapter  9  of  the  Battelle  Institute  report 
dealing  with  public  housing— be  printed 
m  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum and  chapter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Re.asons  for  Opposing  the  Pt-SLic  HofsiNO 

.\MENDMENT  TO  PTBLIC  LaW  874 

1  Public  housing  cannot  be  considered  a 
frdc-ally  imposed  burden 

Public  housing  authorities  are  State  or  lo- 
cally controlled  uniu  The  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  simply  provides  a  substantial  porUon 
of  the  money  needed  to  carry  out  a  policy 
desired  by  local  authorities 

2  There  w  tio  real  "impact"  on  a  local 
:;ch'X>l  dittnct  created  by  public  housing. 

No  evidence  exists  to  show  that  public 
housing  attract*  poverty  families  to  &n  wea 
or  causes  an  inHux  of  poverty  children  Into  a 
school  district  where  they  did  not  already 
reside 

3  //  this  amendment  la  considered  a  cor- 
rection to  present  m-lieu  of  taxes  payments 
bv  local  housing  authorities  it  substantially 
01  ercompensates  on  the  basis  of  even  the 
most  liberal  projections  of  a  fair  in-lieu  pay- 
ment. 

The  payments  under  this  amendment  would 
be  over  twice  the  poseible  loaa  of  tax  revenues 


involved  In  a  move  from   private  to  public 

housing 

4  There  would  be  an  extremely  erratic 
pattern  in  the  payment  of  benefits  under 
this  amendment. 

Because  of  the  optional  nature  of  public 
housing,  certain  areas  have  paxilclpated  In 
the  program  much  more  extensively  than 
others  In  addition  to  Uie  t)eneius  under  the 
public  housing  program  alre.udy  received,  the 
heavy  user  areas  would  now  receive  an  addi- 
tional windfall.  The  payments  to  different 
areas  would  have  no  real  relation  to  either 
school  enrollments  or  level  of  poverty 

5  This  amendment  could  have  a  distort- 
ing effect  upon  public  housing  policies 

The  bonus  which  would  be  paid  under  the 
amendment  might  well  encourage  more  pub- 
lic housing  units  rather  than  upgrading  pri- 
vate housing  and  could  also  result  In  max- 
imizing the  number  of  children  housed  in 
such  units  Local  priorities  could  be  easUy 
distorted  by  the  promise  of  more  money 

6  So  benefits  are  assured  the  children  for 
uhich  the  payment  would  be  made,  or  for 
any  of  the  children  m  the  district. 

As  a  part  of  PL.  874  the  funds  would  go 
into  the  general  school  district  treasury  In 
most  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  it  Is 
considered  important  to  direct  the  payments 
<ir  programs  to  such  groups  to  assure  service 
or  concentration  of  efforts  on  their  behalf. 
These  funds  could  simply  provide  tax  relief 
ajid  no  additional  programs  for  the  district. 

7  The  Public  Housing  amendment  would 
ultimately  have  a  distorting  effect  on  existing 
impacted  districts  if  the  impact  program  is 
leas  than  fully  funded — a  pattern  of  the  last 
fete  years 

The  added  eligibility  would  distort  the  au- 
thorization base  and  ftlter  the  relative  rela- 
tionships among  districts  under  any  pro- 
rata reduction  of  funds 

8.  Substantial  numbers  of  the  children  in 
public  housing  are  already  counted  for  pur- 
poses of  Title  1  of  ESEA  under  either  the 
family  income  or  AFDC  factor. 

In  I960  some  29  percent  of  public  housing 
non-elderly  families  received  under  •2.000 
annual  income  while  approximately  59  per- 
cent were  under  $3,000  annual  Income.  On 
December  31,  1968.  approximately  30  percent 
of  the  non-elderly  families  In  public  housing 
were  receiving  relief  and  the  bulk  of  this 
relief  Involved  ATDC  payments. 

Chapter  9 :  Thi  Issue  of  Public  Housing 

Students 

background 

For  some  30  years,  ttie  federal  government 
has  assisted  local  governments  In  build- 
ing public  housing  units.  Besides  encour- 
aging the  construction  of  these  units  the 
federal  government  also  administers  a  va- 
riety of  programs  such  as  rent  supplement 
and  low-mterest-rate  loans  designed  to  ex- 
pand the  supply  of  safe,  decent,  and  sani- 
tary housing  for  persons  with  low  and  mod- 
erate incomes  Under  all  of  these  programs, 
the  owner  of  the  housing  Is  normally  not 
the  federal  government.  In  the  case  of  pub- 
lic housing  units,  the  owners  are  local  hous- 
ing authorities  that  finance  the  construc- 
tion of  the  units  through  federal  guarantees 
of  payment  of  the  debt  service  on  bonds 
Issued  by  the  local  authority.  Operating 
costs  of  the  units  are  usually  covered  by  the 
rent  paid  on  them,  although  many  local 
housing  authorities  are  beginning  to  find 
that  their  rents  are  InsufHclent  to  cover  op- 
erating costs. 

The  fact  that  the  public  hou«^lng  units 
are  not  owned  by  the  federal  government 
means  that  public  housing  differs  consider- 
ably from  the  housing  which  normally  gives 
rise  to  entitlements  under  the  Impact  aid 
program.  The  government  housing  that  gives 
rise  to  impact  aid  entitlements  Is  govern- 
ment housing  created  for  reasons  ancillary 
to  the  performance  of  another  function.  Ex- 
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amples  are  housing  for  rangers  In  national 
parks  and  housing  for  military  personnel 
on  military  bases.  For  this  reason,  and  be- 
cause the  federal  government  did  not  own 
properties  directly,  public  housing  has  never 
been  counted  as  a  part  of  the  federal  prop- 
erty used  lor  purposes  of  calculating  PX. 
874  entitlements. 

This  situation  has  been  under  attack, 
primarily  by  representatives  of  large-city 
school  districts.  The  case  which  these  rep- 
resentatives make  can  be  roughly  summa- 
rized as  follows 

"In  many  cities,  public  housing  units  re- 
flect a  substantial  portion  of  the  homes  of 
pupils.  These  public  housing  units  are  by 
law  exempt  from  taxation.  The  payments 
In  lieu  of  taxes  made  by  local  housing  au- 
thorities are  first  divided  among  school  au- 
thorities and  other  taxing  authorities,  and 
second  are  available  only  In  quantities  which 
are  clearly  below  the  cost  of  educating  pupils 
who  come  from    these  properties." 

This  logic,  plus  the  obvious  flnanclal  sig- 
nificance of  Including  public  housing  in  Im- 
pact aid  entitlement  calculations  produced 
considerable  Interest  among  large-city  school 
leaders  In  including  public  housing  In  the 
Impact  aid  program. 

One  approach  to  the  desirability  of  in- 
cluding public  housing  In  the  Impact  aid 
program  would  be  to  ask  simply  whether 
or  not  the  districts  which  would  receive 
such  revenues  need  them,  and  If  the  finding 
Is  "yes"  to  conclude  that  any  program  (of 
which  Impact  aid  may  be  one)  that  In- 
creases federal  payments  to  them  would  be 
desirable  The  purpose  of  this  study  Is  not. 
however,  to  pass  Judgment  on  these  ques- 
tions of  overall  policy,  but  rather  to  con- 
sider the  characteristics  of  public  housing 
as  they  relate  to  the  purposes  of  the  Impact 
aid  program.  This.  In  turn,  requires  analysis 
^  of  the  economic  Impact  of  public  housing 
X     on  the  revenues  and  costs  of  school  systems. 

ANALYSIS    OF    BURDEN 

From  Chapter  2  It  will  b«  recalled  tbat  one 
approach  to  the  measurement  of  the  burden 
of  federal  activities  looks  directly  at  the 
added  costs  that  the  activity  Imposes  upon 
a  school  system  and  subtracts  any  added  rev- 
enues stimulated  by  the  activity  to  calculate 
the  appropriate  entitlement.  This  approach 
we  have  called  the  service  burden  concept. 
In  applying  this  concept  to  public  housing. 
It  Is  Important  to  focus  carefully  upon  the 
specification  of  the  federal  activity  Involved. 

There  can  be  little  question  but  that  the 
costs  of  educating  the  children  who  live  In 
public  housing  units  are  (or  should  be) 
higher  than  educating  other  pupils  In  a 
school  district.  One  Impact  of  public  housing 
Is  to  concentrate  In  one  area  a  large  number 
of  school-age  children,  frequently  the  chil- 
dren of  mothers  who  are  recipients  of  AFt>C 
(welfare)  payments.  These  children  have 
educational  problems  which  are  generally 
conceived  to  be  more  serious  than  the  prob- 
lems confronted  with  residents  of  privately 
owned  housing.  These  children,  who  are  nor- 
mally referred  to  as  the  "disadvantaged", 
tend  to  have  a  higher  incidence  of  health, 
emotional,  and  mental  problems  than  those 
In  other  Income  and  socioeconomic  groups. 
In  addition,  the  school's  task  in  the  areas  of 
both  health  and  education  are  magnified  by 
the  fact  that  somewhat  less  work  is  done 
with  these  children  In  the  home  than  Is  the 
case  for  the  average  school  child.  Under  these 
circumstances  there  Is  no  doubt  that  "Ihe 
public  housing  students  represent  a  problem 
for  a  school  district. 

Under  the  service  burden  concept  of  Im- 
pact aid,  however,  these  added  costs  of  edu- 
cating public  housing  pupils  are  only  rele- 
vant If  they  are  caused  by  the  federal  activity 
upon  which  payments  are  to  be  based.  The 
federal  government  pays  the  added  costs  of 
a  military  dependent  moved  to  a  school  dls- 
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trict  In  Texas  because  the  added  costs  of  edu- 
cating that  dependent  would  not  have  oc- 
curred In  that  Texas  district  except  for  the 
action  taken  by  the  federal  government. 

Unless  one  assumes  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment Is  responsible  for  all  disadvantaged 
children'  then  the  relevant  question  be- 
comes: Does  the  federal  public  housing  pro- 
gram cause  all  or  some  of  these  children  to 
be  residing  In  a  particular  school  district 
rather  than  some  other  school  district?  The 
answer  Is  that  public  housing  clearly  does 
not  have  the  Impact  of  drawing  significant 
numbers  of  additional  students  into  a  school 
district.  Because  of  long  public  housing  wait- 
ing lists  In  many  communities  and  the  need 
to  be  a  community  resident  to  get  on  the 
waiting  list,  public  housing  cannot  draw 
persons  to  a  commurUty  who  would  not  oth- 
erwise be  there.  Recent  migrants  may  ulti- 
mately be  housed  in  public  housing  after 
having  been  drawn  to  a  community  by  higher 
welfare  payments  or  presumed  greater  Job 
opportunities,  but  in  that  case  the  welfare 
payments  or  the  presumed  Job  opportunities, 
not  the  public  housing,  are  the  force  at- 
tracting the  new  students. 

A  very  limited  exception  to  these  conclu- 
sions may  arise  where  public  housing  is  made 
available  to  residents  of  a  particular  metro- 
politan area  In  a  school  district  different 
from  the  district  in  which  they  have  been 
living.  This  situation  would  arise,  for  exam- 
ple, If  a  suburban  community  were  to  begin 
to  construct  new  public  housing  units  to 
provide  for  low  Income  persons  formerly  liv- 
ing in  the  central  city.  Predictably,  suburban 
communities  have  been  reluctant  to  orga- 
nize housing  authorities  for  this  purpose. 

Even  If  pubUc  housing  did  not  directly 
cause  new  students  to  move  Into  a  school 
system.  It  could  be  argued  that  new  stu- 
dents were  an  Indirect  effect  of  the  pub- 
lic housing.  If,  for  example,  there  were  a 
low  Income  housing  "shortage"  and  major 
public  bousing  expenditures  tended  to  make 
privately  owned  units  (out  of  which  the 
public  bousing  occupants  might  have  moved) 
more  readUy  available,  perhaps  families 
would  be  drawn  to  the  community  by  the 
availability  of  this  housing.  However.  In  any 
given  time  period  the  pace  of  public  housing 
construction  in  moet  cities  Is  sufficiently 
small  so  that  It  Is  difficult  to  Imagine  this 
effect  upon  the  community's  total  housing 
stock.  Equally  Important,  It  Is  doubtful  that 
a  slight  reduction  In  housing  costs  In  major 
cities  would  leave  a  situation  where  a  fam- 
ily could  reduce  Its  housing  costs  by  migrat- 
ing out  of  such  low  housing  cost  areas  as 
Appalachla  and  the  rural  South. 

Thus,  we  conclude  that  the  construction 
of  public  bousing  units  does  not  normally 
have  a  significant  effect  upon  the  costs  of 
providing  education  In  Individual  school 
systems. 

Public  housing  may  have  one  relatively 
minor  Impact  In  that  It  shares  with  any 
large-scale  residential  construction  activity 
the  Impact  of  changing  the  location  of  per- 
sonnel to  be  served  by  schools.  Frequently, 
the  location  decisions  made  by  public  bous- 
ing authorities  will  not  relate  to  the  past 
planning  and  school  construction  situation 
of  the  school  district  in  which  public  hous- 
ing Is  to  be  located.-  Under  this  circumstance 
It  is  possible  that  expenditures  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  construction  of  new  schools 
to   serve   public   bousing  students.   On   the 


'  In  which  case  the  ESEA  Title  I  formula 
should  be  expanded  to  Include  all  costs  of 
educating  such  children,  as  expanding  Im- 
pact aid  falls  to  cover  disadvantaged  students 
not  living  In  pubUc  bousing. 

»Of  the  513  districts  responding  to  Bat- 
telle's  questionnaire  and  having  public  hous- 
ing projects  In  their  community,  only  47 
reported  that  they  had  participated  in  any 
phase  of  planning  of  new  low  rent  public 
housing  projects  In  the  past  3  years. 


other  hand,  new  public  housing  projects  may 
redistribute  school  age  children  away  from 
crowded  schools  In  the  district  and  toward 
schools  that  otherwise  would  not  be  filled. 
In  any  case,  this  impact  is  relatively  minor 
as  school  districts  have  already  made  adjust- 
ments to  hotising  units  constructed  in  the 
past  and  current  housing  policy  calls  for 
more  scattered  sites  rather  than  the  large 
public  housing  projects  of  the  ptist. 

Based  upon  the  fact  that  construction  of 
public  housing  does  not  normally  cause  stu- 
dents to  move  Into  a  school  district,  the  im- 
pact aid  principles  would  indicate  that  the 
federal  government  should  not  bear  the  costs 
of  educating  public  housing  students  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  such  payments  may 
be  required  to  offset  tax  losses. 

impact     ON     REVENUES 

The  Public  Housing  Site.  When  public 
housing  is  constructed,  land  is  occupied  that 
otherwise  could  be  used  for  some  other  pur- 
{X)6e.  It  Is  possible  to  compare  the  taxation 
on  the  land  before  the  hotosing  was  con- 
structed with  the  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes 
paid  on  the  public  housing  to  determine 
whether  a  school  system  has  been  made  bet- 
ter or  worse  off  by  the  new  use  of  the  land. 
Various  comparisons  of  this  type  have  been 
made  in  the  past.  Partly  because  considerable 
public  housing  was  constructed  on  land  pre- 
viously owned  by  local  government  (and  thus 
tax  exempt)  these  tended  to  show  that  the 
public  housing  payments  compared  favor- 
ably with  taxes  paid  on  the  land  before  It 
was  used  for  public  housing. 

Of  course,  this  before  and  after  compari- 
son is  not  necessarily  the  relevant  one.  The 
real  problem  Is  to  compare  the  payments 
made  In  lieu  of  taxes  on  the  site  In  a  particu- 
lar year  to  what  those  payments  would  have 
been  If  there  had  been  no  public  housing. 
This  question  then  raises  the  speculation  of 
whether,  bad  the  site  not  been  occupied  by 
public  bousing,  a  site  might  have  been  used 
for  high  value  Industrial  property.  However, 
even  this  speculative  comparison  does  not 
exhaust  the  economic  Issues  Involved.  For 
example,  a  site  might  be  used  for  public 
bousing  and  thus,  preclude  its  use  for  In- 
dustrial purposes.  However,  it  is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  the  potential  Industrial  user  sim- 
ply located  somewhere  else  in  the  same  com- 
munity, in  which  case  the  community  still 
reaps  the  taxes  from  the  industry,  despite 
the  preemption  of  the  site  by  public  housing. 

The  Former  Residence.  Assuming  the  most 
serious  possible  impact  on  tax  base,  suppose 
that  when  a  family  moves  from  a  tax  paying 
piece  of  property  to  public  housing,  the  en- 
tire value  of  the  previous  residence  disap- 
pears entirely  from  the  tax  rolls  and  thus 
that  tax  on  that  property  is  no  longer  avail- 
able to  support  the  schools.  Given  this  as- 
sumption, it  baa  been  argued  that  the  rev- 
enue Impact  on  the  school  system  Is  to  lose 
the  average  residential  tax  base  per  pupil  in 
the  district  for  every  pupil  who  moves  to 
public  housing.  If  calculations  are  made  on 
this  basis  it  can  be  shown  that  the  revenue 
losses  from  having  pupils  move  into  public 
bousing  Is  substantial — on  the  order  of  $150- 
$400  per  pupil.  Some  arguments  for  basing 
Impact  aid  entitlements  on  public  housinig 
have  proceeded  on  this  basis,  in  effect  indi- 
cating that  the  federal  government  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  fact  that  public  housing 
pupils  do  not  contribute  average  residential 
taxes. 

The  assumption  Is,  of  course,  false.  Public 
housing  families  are  not  average.  Eligibility 
criteria  for  public  housing  require  that  these 
families  be  substantially  below  average  in- 
comes in  the  community.  Families  do  not 
move  out  of  four  bedroom-two  bath  newer 
homes  and  Into  public  housing.  These  fam- 
ilies tend  to  move  out  of  quite  poor  housmg 
— poor  in  terms  of  housing  quality  and  poor 
in  terms  of  the  taxes  that  can  be  levied  on  It. 

A  reasonable  illustration  can  be  easily  con- 
structed. In  a  Northern  city  a  family  moving 
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into  public  housing  may  well  have  come  from 
one  -apartment"  In  a  single  house  that  has 
been  broken  up  to  serve  three  sep^irate  fam- 
ilies Tvplcally  such  a  dwelling  may  have 
A  rea:  value  m  market  termsi  of.  say.  $15.- 
000  Its  assessed  value  would  be  some  lower 
amount,  reflectmg  standard  practice  of  as- 
sessing at  less  than  true  value.  With  an  as- 
sessment ratio  of  40  percent  (  as  In  Cleveland. 
Ohio)  the  assessed  value  would  be  only 
$6,000  At  a  comparatively  high  tax  rate  of  40 
mills  for  school  purposes  this  would  indicate 
school  taxes  of  $240  on  the  entire  property, 
or  some  $80  per  year  f^.r  each  of  the  three 
families  Assuming  two  children  In  the  fam- 
ily to  move  to  public  housing,  the  loss  of  tax 
would  be  on  the  order  of  $40  per  child — a 
figure  closer  to  the  pa>-ments  m  lieu  of  taxes 
on  public  housing  than  to  the  $200- $350  per 
pupil  that  would  be  paid  if  students  were 
coun-.^  as  being  part  of  the  impacted  ;u-e.  ^ 
program. 

To  check  these  calculations.  Battelle  did 
a  special  >ttidy  of  residential  taxation  In  New 
York  City  With  the  cooperation  of  Ne*  York 
housing  authorlUea  a  resldenUal  area  i  co- 
terminous with  an  elementary  school  attend- 
,uice  .ireai  was  chosen  for  study  because  It 
represented  the  prior  address  of  a  number 
of  New  York  public  housing  tenants  The 
number  of  public  school  students  Living  in 
the  area  ail  of  which  Is  privately  owned 
housing^was  calculated  and  divided  into  the 
total  school  property  t^ixes  paid  by  all  resi- 
dential property  in  'he  ir»a  Thp  resniv-  in- 
dicated that  these  property  u\x  payments 
(including  properties  occupied  by  families 
without  any  children  in  public  scho>-ils) 
amounted  to  about  $70  per  pupil 

In  the  real  world  of  assessment  practices. 
It  Is  unrealistic  to  assume  that  the  movement 
of  a  family  toward  public  housing  will  re- 
move the  former  dwelling  from  the  r.ix  rolls 
Even  in  the  eirreme  case  where  the  private 
housing  13  torn  dcmm.  the  land  remains  on 
the  t.ix  rolls  Where  the  dwelling  remains 
standing,  even  if  unoccupied,  '.he  a^^esimeut 
will  not  change  for  many  year* 

Iri-lieu  pau'nenti  Respondents  to  Battelle's 
questionnaire  it  hat  was  tran^mi'ted  only  to 
those  district*  that  now  receive  P  L.  874 
funds'  indicated  their  payments  In  lieu  of 
taxes  from  public  housing  and  *he  number  of 
studeu'-s  in  public  housing  when  they  knew 
them  Based  upon  those  respondents  i  ac- 
counting for  some  922  044  students!  the 
average  per  pupil  payment  in  Ueu  of  taxes 
was  $10  33  annually 

CONCLCSION 

The  above  analysis  would  tend  to  indicate 
that  'he  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes  made  by 
public  housing  authorities  do  tend  to  under- 
state the  probable  tax  loss  associated  with 
public  housing  projects  by  an  amount  that 
IS  likeV,-  to  be  somewhat  less  than  $100  per 
pupil  It  Is  probable  that  these  in  lieu  pay- 
ments also  understate  the  probable  tax  k)ss 
to  taxing  Jurisdictions  other  than  sch'^ols 
such  as  county  and  city  governments  This 
problem,  to  the  extent  that  It  exists  Is  there- 
fore a  problem  involving  the  tntencdon  of 
public  housing  p"llclee  and  local  taxing  Jurls- 
di-tlons  of  al!  types 

Whether  these  in-lleu  payments  should  be 
increased  Is  a  question  that  cannot  appro- 
pr.a'vely  be  addressed  by  this  repxTt  In  part 
the  question  involves  whether  Increased  In- 
Ueu  payments  would  be  a  more  appropriate 
tise  r  federal  housing  funds  that  other  pos- 
sible 'ises  In  part,  the  question  Involves  a 
series  of  indirect  transfers  within  the  federal 
buriget  If  In-lleu  payments  were  Increased 
either  local  housing  authorities  would  have 
to  increase  rent  (which  shovild  over  time 
cause  welfare  payments  to  rise  to  meet  the 
added  costs  for  the  large  percentage  of  pub- 
lic housing  residents  that  rely  up)on  such 
pavmentsi  or  the  federal  subsidy  ti">  the  au- 
thorities  would    have   to   be   increased 

The  implication  of  this  analvsis  for  Impact 
aid   payments   is   that   It   would   be   inappro- 


priate to  blanket  public  housing  pupils  Into 
the  present  imp.u-t  aid  progr.im.  The  c  itles  in 
which  public  housing  is  concentrated  tend 
to  liave  lix^al  contribution  rates  in  the  neigh- 
borhcxid  of  $400  iH>r  pupil  which  would  Indi- 
cate a  federal  payment  of  $200  per  pupil  for 
each  public  housing  child,  a-ssumlng  that 
unemployed  (utirent.-.  were  presumed  not  to  be 
working  on  the  fe<leral  property  Such  a  pay- 
ment would  be  excessive  In  term-s  of  net 
burden  concept.^ 

The  pavment  of  a  smaller  amount,  eg. 
something  less  that  $UK)  a  pupil,  would  be 
fxv-sible  but  It  would  be  more  appropriate  to 
make  that  payment  through  hou.slng  appro- 
priations than  education  appropriations.  The 
impact  aid  l<>cal  contribution  rate  Is  geared 
pnmarllv  to  estimating  the  additional  costs 
i.f  educating  pupils,  while  the  Jtisiiflcntlon 
for  public  housing  payments  would  have  to 
be  some  kind  of  a  tax  kws  concept 

.Another  factor  worthy  of  consideration  Is 
that  the  public  housing  projects  have  been 
constructed  in  resp^mse  to  local  government 
decisions  to  build  .'-uc:i  project.s  under  ground 
rviles  that  were  known  in  advance  to  them 
In  this  sense  the  public  housing  impact  has 
not  been  imposed  upon  the  local  lire  i  in  quite 
the  same  way  that  the  federal  government 
can  buy  land'  and  build  a  new  military  base 
without  the  con.sent  of  local  governments 

On  the  whole  it  would  seem  that  it  public 
housing  Is  to  be  considered  as  n  federal  im- 
pa.:t  the  payments  should  not  be  made 
under  the  sarnie  formula  as  reeular  impact  aid 
and  probnblv  should  not  be  made  with  fed- 
eral education  funds  rataer  than  federal 
housing  funds  This  conclusion  Is  fortified 
bv  the  analysis  m  the  following  section 

OTHER     REASONS    TO     INCLVDK     PfllLIC     HOISING 

The  question  of  whether  impact  lUd  funds 
should  be  provided  on  the  basis  of  children 
m  public  hoiLsliig  li  reuHy  a  much  bn-ader 
question  than  whether  public  housing  pro- 
vides certain  burdens  of  the  tyi>e  that  impact 
aid  j-r.igrams  are  d-signed  'o  mtet  The  Con- 
gress has.  in  the  past  shown  considerable 
willingness  to  accept  additional  recipients  in 
the  impact  aid  program  e\en  when  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  additional  aid  provided 
and  net  burden  concepu  h.u*  not  always  been 

clear 

Under  these  clrcurrutaJice^  It  Is  certainly 
legitimate  to  cun-.lder  the  overall  question 
of  public  policy  i.>f  whe:her  It  would  be  a 
good  Idea  for  the  federal  government  to 
spend  roughly  an  addltanal  $250,000,000  ■ 
(the  amount  required  treat  public  hotislng 
students  a^  Jibi  children >  to  enchance  the 
operating  revenues  of  the  school  districts 
which  receive  pupils  from  public  housing 
That  IS.  should  an  entitlement  of  federal  as- 
sistance to  schools  con.  entrare  heavllv  in 
those  areas  where  public  housing  Is  found  ' 
Fur  a  variety  of  reasons  It  can  be  antued  that 
It  should 


AlDlNO   DIS.\OVAVr»CCD   CHILDRXN 

A  very  strong  case  can  be  made  that  dis- 
advantaged children  i  defined  loosely  as  chil- 
dren tending  to  have  a  greater  than  normal 
c*->ncentratlon  of  broken  homes  low  incomes, 
poir  medical  care  and  lack  of  educational 
•  ■pportunl'y  and  stimulation  In  the  home 
enrtronment  i  need  and  des«Tve  greater  edu- 
ca'lonal  efforts  than  those  made  by  schotjl 
svslems  on  behalf  of  children  who  are  not 
disadvantaged  A  strong  case  can  also  be 
made  tha'  the  admission  criteria  lor  public 
hou.->inij  tend  to  gu.irantee  that  a  large  per- 
■  ■eii-age  of  the  children  living  In  public  hous- 
ing are  disadvantaged. 


'This  Is  a  rough  estimate  based  upon  mul- 
tlpl>1ng  the  number  of  non-elderly  public 
housing  units  bv  lOfiS  which  appears  from 
Battelle  s  data  to  be  a  reas'natile  approxima- 
tion of  students  per  unit  and  mult|pl\1ng 
the  result  by  half  of  a  presumed  average 
costs  of  $400  for  the  districts  with  public 
housing  entltlemen'8 


The  difficulty  with  this  approach  Is  that 
public  housing  Inclusion  in  Impact  aid  is 
clearly  an  inferior  alternative  to  other  man- 
dates of  providing  educational  assistance  to 
disadvantaged  pupils 

If  the  objective  Is  really  to  Improve  the 
educational  opportunities  of  disadvantaged 
children  through  federal  aid.  an  obvious  al- 
ternative to  Impact  aid  is  a  program  that  haa 
a  distribution  formula  targeted  toward  dis- 
advantaged children,  rather  than  children 
living  in  public  housing.  .Such  an  obvious 
alternative  would  also  require  that  the  funds 
be  spent  on  behalf  of  the  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren and  that  the  funds  supplement  local 
efforts  In  fact.  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
-Secondary  Education  Act  is  designed  In  Just 
this  fashion,  and  would  appear  to  be  clearly 
superior  to  Impact  aid  as  a  vehicle  for  target- 
ini;  assistance  toward  ihildren 

AIDI.NC    LARIjE   C  ITIES 

Many  of  the  nailou\s  most  significant  edu- 
cational problems  are  to  be  found  In  our 
major  central  citlfs  These  problems  arise 
onlv  m  part  because  of  the  educational  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  the.'=e  cltle*;  A  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  probletn  has  fiscal  roots 
related  to  1 1)  heavy  demands  upon  available 
taxes  for  municipal  services,  (2)  an  Increas- 
ing percentage  of  tax  exempt  property.  (3i 
the  failure  of  industry  and  commerce  to 
locate  new  Installations  In  centr.il  cities— In 
part  rela-ed  to  hUh  tax  rates  In  tiiese  cities 
and  i4i  a  declining  ability  to  prfivlde  local 
taxes  for  schools  resul'lng  fr.im  relatively 
Iriw  personal  Income  of  many  residents  and 
ii;rrea'~'ng  land  legitlmatel  fears  of  driving 
industry  and  commerce  out  of  the  cities  en- 
tirely To  many  Americans  (Including  the 
st-nior  author  of  this  report  i  these  problems 
cry  for  a  comhlnatl  )n  of  federal  and  state 
actions  However  In  the  current  context  the 
question  Is  not  whether  these  problems  exist 
or  whether  action  should  be  taken  but 
merely  whether  Impact  aid  provides  a  rea.son- 
able  vehicle  fcjr  dealing  with  them.  We  con- 
clude that  It  does  not 

One  major  difficulty  In  using  public  hous- 
ing entitlements  as  a  method  of  aiding  large 
(-ities  is  that  a  subsUmtlal  percentage  of  the 
federal  funds  expended  will  miss  the  In- 
l4«nded  t-irget  Public  Housing  is  by  no  means 
a  uniquely  central  city  phenomenon  Public 
housing  is  found  in  many  rural  communities 
in  ih.it  south  and  In  a  number  of  smaller 
northern  communltJe.s  that  by  no  stretch  of 
the  imiigiruitlve  share  the  basic  problems 
of  the  nation's  grent  cities  These  districts 
would  receive  public  housing  payments  on 
the  s.tme  biisU  .-us  the  central  cities  Tli.s  fact 
alone  means  that  public  housing  entitle- 
ments are  a  less  efficient  wiy  of  aiding  cen- 
tral clUes  than  identifying  the  cities  to  be 
aided  and  tiirgeting  a  program  solely  for 
them  would  be 

A  second  major  dllBculty  is  that  the  prev- 
alence of  children  In  public  housing  Is  not 
a  good  proxy  for  existence  of  central  city 
problems  Over  the  past  three  decades  differ- 
ent cities  have  made  radically  different  de- 
cisions about  pvibllc  housing  Some  have  as 
a  matter  of  policy  avoided  major  pubUc 
housing  commitments  on  the  theory  of 
avoiding  federal  action  in  what  they  may 
hjive  considered  to  be  a  local  matter.  Others 
have  seized  upon  public  hrmslng  as  the  cor- 
nerstone of  local  policies  for  dealing  with 
housing  and  community  development  These 
decisions  In  the  housing  field  are  not  related 
to  either  the  educational  problems  of  the 
city  nor  to  the  financial  crisis  (or  lack  there- 
of) that  the  city  might  be  facing 

As  a  result,  the  concentration  of  public 
ho'islng  varies  substantially  amor\4;  cities  in 
the  miled  States  When  public  housing  chil- 
dren are  related  to  total  public,  disadvan- 
taged pupils,  or  even  to  total  population  or 
t-ix  capacity  of  a  city,  it  can  be  demon- 
str.ited  that  public  houaln«  children  are  a 
ptKjr  indicator  of  anything  that  might  be  a 
proxy  for  educational  need  In  the  cities.  This 
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impact  can  vividly  be  seen  from  the  data 
shown  on  Table  9  1.  This  table  was  con- 
structed from  some  of  the  responses  to  the 
Battelle  questionnaire  from  cities  that  were 
able  to  provide  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
children  who  reside  In  public  housing.  The 
estlm.ites  of  entitlements  are  based  upon  this 
data  and  the  1967-68  local  contribution  rate 
for  each  district  Included  In  the  table.  First, 
entitlements  under  the  proposed  Inclusion 
of  public  housing  were  calculated.  Second, 
these  entitlements  attributable  to  public 
housing  were  totaled  for  the  districts  covered. 
This  total  was  divided  by  the  total  number 
of  pupils  In  the  systems  to  Indicate  what 
payment  per  pupil  could  be  made  If  the 
funds  were  used  to  make  such  per  pupil  pay- 
ments, rather  than  basing  payments  upon 
public  housing.  A  similar  calculation  was 
made  on  the  assumption  that  the  funds 
would  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  disadvantaged  pupils  (using 
pupil  counts  provided  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation I  in  each  district. 

TABLE   9.1. -EQUAL-COST    ALTERNATIVE    PROGRAMS    FOR 
LARGE  CITIES 

[Amount  ol  enlillement  in  millions  at  dollars! 


City 


Include 

1 

public 

Pay  JM.03 

housing 

per  dis- 

in Puhlic 

Pay  J10.87 

advantaged 

Law  874 

per  pupil 

pupil 

Los  Anoeles 2.8  '7.0  ^.9 

Detroit  1.5  3.2  '64 

NewOrleans '2.<  1.2  '? 

Boston '3,9  1.0  1.1 

Louisville .3  .5  '•' 

Eons  Beach..., .5  '8  .5 

Birmingham. „„„v^  'I.S  ■'  •' 

Norlolk , '1.8  .6  .7 

[I  Paso 3  '7  l 

Akron 4  '6  \ 

Nashville '19  10  ^ 

Total ItI  \T~l  17.3 

>  Denotes  highest  entitlement  available  to  city  under  the  3 

formulas.  i 

Source;  See  test. 

Table  9  1  -shows  clearly  that  the  public 
housing  distribution  does  not  correspond  at 
all  well  with  the  distributions  that  would 
result  trom  targeting  as.sistance  on  the  basis 
of  total  pupils  m  large  city  systems  or  from 
targeting  a-s.sistance  toward  disadvantaged 
pupils  in  large  cities  The  striking  dispari- 
ties that  result  from  using  public  housing 
as  an  .U'.ix-ator  of  assistance  can  be  seen  from 
Table  9  2  below  Tills  table  is  based  upon  the 
data  used  to  construct  Table  9  1 
T^BiE  9 '2 — Extremes  in  aUocaUon  effects  of 

a:d  including  pubUc  housing 
Public    housing    payment    per    student 
1  p  lyment  •  ADA) 

Ix3s   Angeles.- $4 

Boston    *■* 

Public  housing  pav-ment  per  low-income 
ADA 

Detroit     --. - 12 

Louisville    23 

Boston     185 

N;4.shvllle - - 190 

Source.  See  text 

If  inclusion  of  public  housing  is  consid- 
ered as  a  way  to  ;isslst  the  big  cities  with 
educational  problems,  it  pro>ldes  extreme 
disparities  in  assistance  It  Is  difficult  to  find 
a  rationale  that  would  Indicate  th.Tt  big 
city  problems  in  Boston  are  so  much  worse 
than  those  In  Los  Angeles  that  Boston  should 
receive  11  limes  as  much  per  pupil  as  Los 
Angeles  Likewise  It  Is  difficult  to  Imagine 
that  Nashville  differs  from  Louisville  so 
much  as  to  Justify  payment  some  9  times 
as  much  per  disadvantaged  pupil  residing 
In  Nashville  as  In  Louisville.  These  perverse 
distributions  result  from  the  fact  that  the 
Incidence  of  children  In  public  housing  is 
only  remotely  related  either  to  the  totpl 
educational  problem  of  laree  city  systems  or 


to    the   disadvantaged    children    In    various 
systems. 

In  short,  if  the  problem  to  be  solved  is  big 
city  education  or  education  of  the  disad- 
vantaged it  will  always  be  both  more  equi- 
table and  more  efficient  to  address  those 
problems  directly  rather  than  trying  to  ad- 
dress them  through  public  housing  alloca- 
tions under  impact  aid. 

EFFECT     ON     IMPACTTED     DISTBICnS 

As  noted  in  Chapter  5  it  Is  a  strong  rec- 
ommendation cf  this  report  that  a  program 
of  assistance  to  Impacted  districts  be  devel- 
oped that,  by  solving  the  current  problems 
of  P.L.  874,  will  command  Congressional  and 
Administration  assent  to  full  funding  as  part 
of  a  cost  of  doing  business  for  the  federal 
government.  Such  a  program  should  be 
funded  almost  automatically,  much  like  pay- 
ments of  Interest  on  the  national  debt.  A 
general  program  of  assistance  to  large  cities 
through  Impact  aid  would  convert  it  to  being 
in  a  competitive  relationship  with  funds  for 
the  heavily  Impacted  districts  under  circum- 
stances that  might  catise  less  than  full  fund- 
ing for  those  districts.  This  impact  would 
l>e  even  stronger  if  public  housing  were 
added  to  the  current  very  Imperfect  P.L,  874 
and  P.L.  815  programs. 

ErFECT    ON    HOUSING    POLICIES 

Inclusion  of  public  housing  in  P.L.  874 
would  also  have  significant  effects  upon  the 
administration  of  public  housing  programs. 
The  effect  of  Inclusion  of  public  housing  In 
3(b)  entitlements  would  be  radically  to  alter 
the  balance  sheet  facing  any  community  in 
deciding  whether  to  adopt  public  housing. 
Viewed  in  the  abstract  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  school  district  or  a  city  In  which  the 
school  district  is  dependent  the  situation 
might  be  roughly  this:  A  family  Is  currently 
occupying  one  portion  of  a  slum  dwelling, 
with  respect  to  which  taxes  are  paid  out  of 
that  family's  rent  on  the  order  of  perhaps 
$50  to  $150  per  a  three-child  family  or  less 
than  $50  a  child.  If  the  community  could 
convert  that  family  from  its  currently  pri- 
vately owned  luiit  to  public  housing  where 
Impact  aid  entitlements  were  available,  It 
would  find  several  phenomena  would  result. 
First,  the  community  would  receive  payment 
in  Ueu  of  taxes  on  the  rental  payments  made 
for  the  public  housing  unit.  Second,  the 
school  district  would  receive  a  payment  on 
the  order  of  $200  per  pupil  which  In  the 
example  would  mean  $600  in  added  revenues 
resulting  from  building  the  new  housing 
unit. 

Furthermore,  in  deciding  which  families  to 
admit  to  existing  public  housing  units,  there 
would  be  strong  pressure  upon  local  hous- 
ing authorities  to  maximize  the  number  of 
children  housed  in  such  units. 

Whether  these  housing  policy  Impacts  are 
desirable  or  not  is  somewhat  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  study— not  because  Battelle 
does  not  feel  competent  to  Judge  those  im- 
pacts, but  because  those  Impacts  are  most 
properly  considered  in  relation  to  the  various 
alternatives  available  In  the  expenditure  of 
federal  housing  funds.  It  may  be  that,  for 
reasons  of  housing  policy,  payments  In  lieu 
of  taxes  should  be  increased,  or  special  side 
payments  for  school  costs  should  be  made  to 
Induce  suburban  districts  to  accept  new  pub- 
lic housing  units.  However,  if  these  payments 
are  to  be  undertaken  to  further  national 
housing  policies,  they  are  most  appropriately 
Included  In  national  housing  budgets. 

STTMMART 

For  the  reasons  outlined  In  detail  above, 
there  would  appear  to  be  no  satisfactory  rea- 
son for  broadening  the  impacted  areas  pro- 
gram to  encompass  children  occupying  public 
housing  units.  If  Congress  and  the  Adminis- 
tration are  concerned  with  problems  of  large 
city  education,  they  will  find  that  the  most 
appropriate  vehicles  are  Implementing  that 
concern  are  outside  the  scope  of  a  reasonable 
Impacted  area  program. 


Mr.  DO\aNICK.  Mr.  President,  in 
summary,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  not 
the  time  to  include  children  from  public 
housing  within  the  impacted  area  pro- 
gram. We  do  not  have  the  Federal  im- 
pact we  had  in  mind  when  the  original 
impacted  aid  program  was  formulated. 
The  Federal  Government  does  not 
choose  where  public  housing  is  going  to 
be.  Local  governments  are,  in  fact,  the 
ones  who  make  this  decision.  We  do  not 
have  a  series  of  nonschool  district  resi- 
dents coming  into  a  school  district 
creating  an  impact.  These  people  have 
to  be  residents  already  in  order  to  be 
eligible  for  public  housing. 

For  all  these  reasons,  plus  the  fact 
that  it  is  going  to  cost  another  $236  mil- 
lion if  fully  funded — which  it  never  will 
be — it  seems  to  me  this  is  the  wrong 
time,  in  the  wrong  place,  to  offer  this 
amendment  to  revise  the  impacted  area 
program,  to  the  detriment  of  at  least  26 
States  in  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happy  to  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  jimior  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick). 

The  subject  of  impact  aid  has  become 
increasingly  more  important  and  visible 
in  recent  months.  While  I  applaud  the 
benefits  that  have  been  achieved  as  a  re- 
sult of  payments  under  this  program.  I 
think  we  have  an  obligation  to  look  at 
this  question  very  carefully  before  we 
tamper  with  a  formula  that  has  seriously 
been  brought  into  question. 

Impact  aid  payments  were  originally 
developed  to  help  provide  educational 
services  in  school  districts  where,  be- 
cause of  Federal  Impaction,  income  to 
the  locality  was  insuflScient  to  maintain 
a  meaningful  level  of  services.  However, 
there  is  a  major  inequity  in  the  formula 
which  assumes  that  all  Federal  impac- 
tion causes  a  hardship  to  the  school  dis- 
trict in  terms  of  a  reduced  tax  base  and 
that  the  children  will  suffer  accordingly. 
This  is  patently  untrue,  and  we  all 
know  that  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  Is 
an  excellent  example  of  this.  Each  of 
the    last    several    administrations    has 
called  attention  to  this  fact,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  administration  will  at 
last  be  able  to  change  the  formula  and 
build  in  safeguards  that  are  more  equita- 
ble and  of  benefit  to  the  Nation.  Our  edu- 
cation resources  are  too  limited  to  spend 
them  in  areas  where  they  will  do  rela- 
tivelj'  little  good.  What  we  must  work 
for  instead  are  programs  that  concen- 
trate our  funds  on  those  that  need  them 
most,  thereby  minimizing  the  discrep- 
ancies in  opportunities  that  already  exist. 
For  good  reason,  the  committee  haa 
deferred  action  to  change  the  impact  aid 
program  while  it  has  awaited  new  data 
and  evaluations  to  make  this  possible. 
The  report  has  recently  been  submitted, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  some  progress 
will  be  made  this  coming  year. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  believe  we  have 
taken  inappropriate  action  in  including 
a  new  category  of  children  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  arguments  against  including  pub- 
lic housing  children  in  formulas  for  im- 
pact aid  payments  have  been  enumer- 
ated many  times  before.  In  the  first 
place,  no  assurance  is  given  that  fvmds 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  children  resid- 
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ing  in  low-rent  public  housing  will  be 
spent  to  improse  the  tducatioiial  oppor- 
tunities of  those  children  In  fact,  these 
funds  can  be.  and  have  been,  used  m  the 
ver>-    schools    where    Ihey    are    needed 

Such  a  practice  only  increases  the  dis- 
parities that  already  exist  between 
schools  sen-lng  the  more  fortunate  and 
schools  serving  the  disadvantaged  Tne 
pmblem  is  very  similar  to  that  cjnrern- 
Ins  the  title  I  program,  where  funds  are 
not  concentrated  in  schools  where  they 
caj\  do  the  most  good  While  the  com- 
mittee has  done  much  to  Improve  the 
title  I  program  in  this  regard.  It  must  be 
cognizant  that  the  same  problem  exists 
under  Impact  aid  and  should  do  nothing 
further  to  compound  this  problem. 

Second,  the  formula  itself  is  inequita- 
ble m  several  ways.  It  assumes  that  a 
sundard  number  of  children.  2  6,  reside 
in  each  public  housing  unit,  and  then 
bases  payments  on  this  estimated  figure 
In  my  own  State,  we  have  some  230  pub- 
lic housing  units,  but  most  of  them  are 
inhabited  by  elderly  citizens.  Neverthe- 
less we  w-ould  be  given  payments  on  the 
basis  that  there  are  an  average  of  2.6 
children  living  in  each  public  housing 
unit  and  supposedly  these  payments 
would  go  to  the  local  district  to  help 
these  nonexistent  children.  This  is  truly 
unfair-  and  although  it  would  bring  addi- 
tional moneys  to  my  State.  I  cannot  en- 
dorse the  inequitable  way  in  which  this 
would  be  done. 

In  looking  to  this  same  Issue,  the 
Battelle  study.  Just  completed,  found  that 
public  housing  does  not  always  bring 
additional  numbers  of  students  to  a 
school  district  and.  I  quote : 

There  would  appear  to  be  no  satisfactory 
reason  for  broadening  the  impacted  areas 
program  to  encompass  children  occupying 
public  housing  units 

In  fact,  to  do  so  would  only  serve  to 
widen  the  differences  that  exu^t  between 
urban  and  rural  areas  and  between  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  States  What 
we  would  be  doing  is  rewarding  those 
States  that  have  mastered  the  arts  of 
grantsmanship  and  capital  financing 
which  enable  them  to  get  the  Federal 
Government  to  subsidize  low-rent  public 
housing.  Once  having  done  so.  these 
States  can  then  turn  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  blame  it  for  adding  to  Fed- 
eral impaction  and  receive  additional 
moneys  not  necessarily  needed. 

I  would  not  miQd  this  double  turn  of 
events  if  I  could  be  assured  that  there 
truly  was  a  need  In  each  area  and  that 
those  students  needing  help  most  receive 
the  benefit  of  such  funds.  Until  this  is 
assured,  however.  I  cannot  support  the 
broadening  of  this  program  in  the  man- 
ner put  forth  by  the  committee 

Mr.  DOMINTCK  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield' 

Mr  PROUTY  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  support  of  the  amendment.  As 
I  pointed  out  in  the  process  cf  my  speech. 
Nevada.  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont 
have  an  almost  identical  low-income 
population.  Nevada,  however,  would  re- 
ceive approximately  six  times  more  than 
would  Vermont.  New  Hampshire  would 
receive  eight  times  more  than  Vermont 
under  the  formula  in  the  committee  bill. 


It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  this  makes 
much  sense  Obviously,  that  would  be 
as  a  result  of  the  iiuiusion  of  public 
housing  units 

Mr  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
bel'rudije  Nevada  or  New  Hampshire  get- 
ting all  of  the  money  that  is  available 
to  them,  but  it  does  suggest  an  inequitv 
in  this  formula,  which  some  people  feel 
so  desirable  at  this  time 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  prevail 
Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  joined 
with  the  Senator  from  Missouri  'Mr. 
Eacletdni  in  thLs  provision  found  In 
title  II  of  the  bill  It  was  adopU-d  by  the 
committee,  and  I  think  it  is  the  right 
thing  to  do  I  do  not  believe  anything 
which  has  been  said  so  far  negates  it 
The  Battelle  report,  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to,  not  only  makes  slatement-s 
about  thus  provision  for  public  hou.>ing. 
but  It  also  calls  for  a  shakeup  of  the 
whole  Impacted  aid  program 

Obviously.  If  yju  want  to  be  fair  about 
it  then  the  hide  would  go  witli  the  hair, 
as  the  late  Senator  Everett  Dirksen  used 
to  sav  If  we  are  going  to  legislate  the 
Battelle  report,  fine,  let  us  legislate  it 
and  that  v^iU  cut  Impacted  aid  very 
materially 

Tlie  point  Is  that  impacted  aid  has 
been  going  on  for  years  since  1950.  It  has 
been  subject  to  considerable  opposition 
from  time  to  time,  precisely  because  it 
IS  dlscriminatorv-  It  makes  an  arbitrary 
selection  If  a  parent  either  works  or 
lives  on  Federal  property,  then  his  child 
becomes  what  is  called  a  B  child,  and  is 
entitled  to  impacted  area  aid  whether  it 
IS  needed  or  not.  even  if  the  tax  roll  for 
that  particular  district  goes  way  up  be- 
cause of  new  people  moving  Into  the 
area. 

Mr  President,  we  felt  that  had  gone 
on  long  enough,  and  that  these  districus 
with  pubhc  housing  were  suffenng  just 
a.s  much.  Indeed  much  more,  as  the  fig- 
ures given  to  the  committee  showed, 
from  the  impaction  which  resulted  from 
Federal  housing  projects,  than  they  were 
from  military  camF>s  and  stations  and 
other  Federal  installations 

So  we  made  our  bid.  too  It  was  high 
time  that  we  did  We  had  waited  too  long 
to  do  It 

I  think  the  best  arvswer  to  the  prop- 
osition Ls,  "All  right,  if  you  want  to  go 
ahead  with  the  Battelle  report,  and  that 
IS  to  be  the  Bible,  let  us  go  the  whole 
way.  and  not  Just  pick  out  public  hou.-;- 
mg  because  that  happens  to  be  before  us 
today." 

Mr  President.  I  point  out  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  <Mr.  Eacleton  • 
and  I.  notwithsunding  our  deep  feelmg 
on  thii>  subject,  understand  history,  and 
understand  voting  patterns  In  Congress, 
and  hence  we  are  accepting  the  rather 
important  Limitation  upon  the  ability  of 
the  program,  which  this  amendment 
seeks  to  strike  out.  in  respect  of  getting 
money  appropriated  for  it  and  guaran- 
teed in  the  language  of  the  bill,  that  the 
present  impacted  aid  program  would  be 
fully  funded,  as  it  was  in  1970.  before 
this  participation  of  children  from  Fed- 
eral public  housing  projects  could  be 
accommodated 

There  is  pendmg  an  amendment — it 
has  already  been  put  m  the  Record  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas   (Mr.  Yarbor- 
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ornn '  —which  represents  a  sort  of  amal- 
gam of  views,  again,  we  are  not  very 
happv  wiUi  it.  but  it  is  a  compromise— 
which  will  provide  for  a  separate  budget 
line  item,  so  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  can  determine  about  this 
matter  of  impacted  aid  just  as  it  has 
been  for  so  long  determining  about  im- 
pacted aid  in  general 

I  point  out.  in  respect  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  <Mr.  Dominick) 
said  about  the  money  Involved,  that  the 
impacted  area  aid  runs  to  more  than 
$600  million;  so  $236  million  entitlement 
for  public  housmg  children  does  not 
sound  so  big  when  compared  to  the  over 
$600  million  in  the  appropriations  bill 
for  districts  which  do  not  need  it  at  all. 
where  it  is  just  gilding  the  lib'  or  laying 
whipped  cream  on  the  mountain  which 
already  exists. 

So  Mr.  President.  I  would  hope  very 
much,  since  we  know  that  the  Yarbor- 
ough  amendment  Is  coming  along,  which 
will  further  assure  the  Impacted  area 
people  that  they  are  not  going  to  suffer 
by  virtue  of  some  element  of  equalization 
with  the  public  housing  children,  that 
the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  reject  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado ,      ,^    , 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  should  also 
like  to  comment  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  committee  recognized  that  the 
Impacted  aid  program  Ls  under  attack, 
and  that  it  may  not  be  the  most  ef- 
fective or  efficient  way  of  helping  the 
communiUes  affected  by  the  Federal  im-  ^ 
pact;  but  It  has  worked  pretty  well  => 
over  the  years,  and  we  were  reluctant 
to  change  It  too  much  at  this  time. 

In  the  committee,  we  considered  the 
Idea  of  a  4-year  grandfather  clause, 
which  would  have  provided  that  no  pres- 
ent 874  district  would  receive  less  money 
than  they  are  now  receiving,  even  taking 
Into  consideration  the  new  entitlements 
emanating  from  the  public  housing 
amendment.  The  committee  also  consid- 
ered making  the  public  housing  entitle- 
ments a  separate  Une  item;  however,  this 
was  not  accepted  and  the  bill  was  re- 
ported in  its  present  form  with  a  com- 
promise 2-year  grandfather  clause. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  equity  in  what 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  have  sought  to  do, 
because  the  impact,  in  a  community,  of 
a  public  housing  unit  Is  subsUntlal.  and 
its  contribution  to  the  tax  rolls  Is  negli- 
gible. 

I  think  the  compromise  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  has  sought  to  work  out 
and  has  worked  out  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  is  also  equitable,  because 
It  provides  for  the  camel  to  get  a  very 
large  nose  under  the  tent  when  It  comes 
to  accepting  the  concept  of  children  from 
public  housing  units  being  counted,  with 
children  from  other  Federal  Installa- 
tions. 

For  that  reason.  I.  too.  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  will  not  press  for 
his  amendment,  but  will  consider  accept- 
ing the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 

Texas. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I.  too. 
wish  to  address  myself  briefly  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick  >. 


I  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  yes- 
terday, Mr.  President,  about  the  concept 
of  Impacted  aid  and  the  Inclusion  therein 
of  public  housing  students  under  a  more 
broadly  based  definition. 

I.  like  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  would 
very  much  prefer  not  to  see  the  amend- 
ment as  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  prevail.  It  Is  anticipated,  as  has 
been  pointed  out.  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborouch)  will  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  com- 
promise to  the  language  that  currently 
exists  in  section  203  of  the  Senate  bill. 
My  personal  preference  Is  for  the  lan- 
guage as  It  exists  In  the  committee  ver- 
sion of  the  bill.  However,  dealing  in  the 
realm  of  the  practical  rather  than  the 
realm  of  the  Utopian,  I  realize  that  about 
the  best  that  can  now  be  accomplished, 
lasofar  as  the  goal  that  both  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  I  desire  to  achieve. 
is  that  which  is  reflected  by  the  Yar- 
borough  amendment. 

Quite  to  the  contrary  of  what  has  been 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and 
also  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont; 
namely,  that  this  confuses  the  picture 
with  respect  to  impacted  aid,  or  muddies 
already  troubled  waters.  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  the  Yarborough  proposal  enhances 
the  acceptability,  the  quality,  and  the 
viability  of  the  impacted  aid  program. 

We  all  know  that  this  program  Is  very 
much  under  fire. 

The  reason  impacted  aid  is  under  fire 
is  that  it  is  not  geared  to  need.  It  is  not 
geared  to  identifiable  and  urgently  press- 
ing problems  that  exist  in  the  various 
school  districts,  but  rather  is  given  out 
on  a  per  capita  basis  without  any  show- 
ing of  need.  Under  the  present  program 
we  sometimes  see  the  bizarre  result  that 
those  school  districts  that  are  deemed  to 
be  the  most  affluent  are  the  largest  bene- 
ficiaries or  recipients  of  Federal  impacted 
aid. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  including  pub- 
lic housing  students  in  the  definition  of 
impacted  aid,  we  would  be  introducing 
a  need  factor  into  the  impacted  aid  con- 
cept. I  think  everyone  would  agree  that 
students  who  reside  in  public  housing 
projects  are  those  in  the  lower  socioeco- 
nomic scale  in  our  country.  Even  a  cur- 
sory examination  of  the  problems  of 
public  housing  projects  in  this  coimtry 
will  reveal  that  it  is  in  such  public  hous- 
ing projects  that  there  is  the  most  des- 
perate educational  need.  Therefore,  I 
contend  that  rather  than  burdening  an 
already  troubled  program,  the  passage  of 
section  203  would  enhance  its  public  ac- 
ceptability, its  political  acceptability, 
and  its  pragmatic  acceptability  by 
broadening  the  base  of  eligible  recipients 
so  as  to  include  those  in  pressing  need. 
That  is  why  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits*  and  I  felt  so  strongly  in 
committee,  and  lik^xvise  feel  so  strongly 
here  today,  that  students  residing  in 
public  housing  should  come  under  the 
basic  umbrella  of  the  impacted  aid  pro- 
gram. 

I  realize  that  we  may  not  be  able  to 
achieve  for  the  moment  the  full  objec- 
tives as  they  are  contained  in  section 
203.  I  realize  that  the  compromise  as 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  Is 


perhaps  the  most  immediately  attain- 
able. 

In  conclusion.  I  express  the  hope,  as 
has  been  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  that  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  EtoMnncK)  will  see  fit  to  withdraw 
his  amendment,  which  would  strike  en- 
tirely from  the  bill  any  reference  to  pub- 
lic housing  in  the  concept  of  impacted 
aid,  and  that  the  Senate  could  agree  on 
the  comprcwnise  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  yARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  pending  measure  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside,  and  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  H.R. 
14733. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  we  know  what 
this  is  all  about? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  It  is  to  request 
the  appointment  of  conferees  on  a  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  pending  measure  be  laid 
aside  for  not  more  than  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  Is  a 
privileged  matter,  and  does  not  require 
unanimous  consent. 


to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  13300)  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act  to  provide  for  the 
extension  of  supplemental  annuities  and 
the  mandatory  retirement  of  employees, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  requesting 
a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  its  amendment  and  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference, and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  sind  the 
Presiding  Ofllcer  appointed  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Schweiker, 
and  Mr.  Saxbe  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


AMENDMENT  OP  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
SERVICE  ACT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  KR.  14733. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  14733)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  the  pro- 
gram of  assistance  for  health  services  for 
domestic  migrant  agricultural  workers, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  requesting  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendments  and 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference,  and  that  the  Chair  be  au- 
thorized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OflBcer  appointed  Mr.  Yar- 
borough. Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Dominick,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Prouty,  and  Mr.  Saxbe  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RAILROAD  RE- 
TIREMENT ACT  OF  1937  AND  RAIL- 
ROAD RETIREMENT  TAX  ACT 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  H.R.  13300. 

The  Presiding  OfBcer  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives announcing  its  disagreement 


ELEMENTARY       AND       SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1969 

The  Senate  resiuned  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  514)  to  extend  programs 
of  assistance  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary education,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    34  8 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  pending  business  being  amendment 
No.  482,  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick), 
I  offer  my  amendment  No.  483  sis  a  per- 
fecting amendment  to  amendment  No. 
482.  I  ask  that  the  clerk  report  amend- 
ment No.  483.  which  I  offer  as  a  perfect- 
ing amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  113,  strike  out  all  that  appears  on 
line  21  and  aU  that  follows  down  tlorough 
line  15  on  page  115  and  insert  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following : 

"(3)  Section  3  of  such  Act  of  September 
23,  1950  Is  further  amended  by  inserting  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sentence: 
•Such  order  of  priority  shall  provide  that  ap- 
plications for  payments  based  upon  increases 
in  the  number  of  children  residing  on,  or 
residing  with  a  parent  employed  on,  property 
which  is  part  of  a  low  rent  housing  project 
assisted  under  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  shall  not  be  approved  for  any 
fiscal  year  unttl  all  other  applications  under 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  5  have  been  approved  for  that 
fiscal  year.'. 

"(4)   Subsection  (c)  of  section  5  of  sucli 
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Act    wf    September    30.    1950    Is    amended    to 
read  as  loUows 

•     ADJVSTMENTS  WHERE  NECESSITATXD  BV 
*PP80PalATlONS 

■(C)  ill  If  the  fund:i  appropriated  !<->r  anv 
fiscal  vear  for  making  pavmeui>  under 
this  tiUe  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  m  full 
the  total  amounts  which  the  Commissioner 

estimates  all  local  «<l"«"°'"'^tirtltre  To 
be   entitled   to   receive   under   this   title   ror 
such   vear    the   Comml-si.ner     A.    ^^ail   de- 
termme  the  part  of  the  '°"^»«"^"^^  °' f^f 
such  local  educauonal  agency  which  is  at- 
tributable to  determinations  under  subsec- 
tions ,a)  and  ,b)  of  section  3  ol  the  number 
of  children  who  reMded  un    or  ^e-sided  v.ith 
a   parent   employed    on.    property    which    is 
pan  of  a  low-rent  housing  project  assisted 
under  the  United  sita'.es  Hou-iiie  Act  "t  y'' 
r^aon  516  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  or 
nar*  B  of  title  m  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964.  and  .Bl   except  aa  other- 
wise   provided    in    paragraph    (3).   shall    al- 
locate   such    funds,    other    than    so    much 
thereof    as    he    estimates    may    be    required 
lor  carrvlng  out  the  provisions  of  section  6 
among  secUons  2.   3,  and  4(ai    in   the   pro- 
portion that  the  amount  he  estimates  to  be 
required   under  each  such  section   bears   to 
the  total  estimated  to  be  required  under  ah 
such  secUons.  except  that  he  shall  not  take 
into  conslderaUon  any  part  of  any  entitle- 
ment   determined    under    clause    lA)      The 
amount    so    allocated    to    any    such    secUon 
shall    be    available   for    payment    of    a   per- 
centage of  the  amount  to  which  each  local 
educational   agency   Is  entitled   under  such 
section    Such  percentage  ahall  be  equal   to 
the  percentage  which  the  amount  allocated 
to   a   section   under    -he   second   sentence   of 
this  paragraph   Is  of  the  amount  to  which 
all    such   agencies   are   enUUed   under   such 
section    For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
in  determining  the  amount  to  which  each 
local   educauonal   agency   is   entitled   under 
section  3  he  shall  Include  any  Increases  un- 
der paragraph   (4)   of  subsection   (c)    there- 
of;   but  he  shall   exclude   any   part   of    any 
entitlement  determined  under  clause  (A)  of 
this  paragraph 

•  2  1  If  the  funds  available  for  allocation 
under  para^rraph  'li  for  ,iny  fLscal  ye«r  ex- 
ceed the  amount  necessary  to  fully  satisfy 
entitlements  for  which  allocations  will  be 
m.ade  under  si.h  paraeriiph  that  excess  shall 
be  ftviulable  for  payment  of  a  percenr.age  of 
that  part  of  the  entitlement  of  e.ich  KktmI 
educational  agencv  determined  under  clause 
lAi  of  paragraph  il.  Such  percentage  shall 
be  equal  to  the  percentage  which  the  .imoun" 
of  such  excess  Is  of  the  total  amount  to 
which  all  such  agencies  are  so  entitled 

■■■i3i    All   funds   appropriated   for   malting 
pavments  under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  allocated  In  the  manner  specified  In 
paragraphs  ili   and  •2i    unless  an  Act  mak- 
appropriatlons   for   making   p.iyments   under 
this  title  for  anv  fiscal  year  sfiecincallv  makes 
funds   a-.-allable   for   payments   on    the   basis 
cf  entitlements  determined  under  clause  lAi 
of  paragraph  •  1  '    apart  from  other  payments 
under  this  U'le    in  which  ca*e    if  the  funds 
so  approt>riated  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  in 
full    the' total    amount    to    which    all    local 
educauonal    agencies    are    so    entitled     such 
funds    shall    be    ivaliable    for    making    pay- 
ments   m    the    manner    specified    m    para- 
graph .2  1  respecting  all.x-itions  of  any  excess 
aporopriatlons 

-■i4i  In  case  the  amount  allocated  to  a 
section  under  paragraph  il>  for  a  fiscal  year 
exceeds  the  total  to  which  all  local  educa- 
uonal agencies  are  entitled  under  such  sec- 
tion for  such  ve-ar  or  In  case  addlUunal 
funds  become  available  for  making  p.iyments 
under  this  Utle.  the  exce«  or  .such  additional 
funds  as  the  case  may  be  shall  be  allocated 
among  sections  for  which  previous  alloca- 
tions are  inadequate  on  the  same  basis  as  is 
provided  in  paragraphs  ill,  (2  ..and  (3>  for 
the  initial  allocation 


Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President 
the  amendment  1  olTer  as  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  amendment  No  48>.  ot- 
tered bv  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado,  grows  out  of  long  efforts  to 
reach  a  compromise  m  this  matter  In 
the  vote  in  the  full  committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  and  I  voted  the  same 
wav  against  the  language  Uiat  his 
aniendment  would  strike  out  \\e  had  an 
agreed  position,  and  if  my  perfecting 
amendment  is  not  adopted.  I  will  not 
have  any  change  of  position 

We  have  worked  lon«  and  diliBcntlv 
to  reach  a  compromi.se  This  compromise 
provides  that  the  status  of  children  re- 
siding in  Federal  housing  will  be  delim- 
ited in  a  separate  line  item  in  the  bill  so 
that  It  will  not  be  commingled  with  im- 
pacted aid.  cla^ss  A  impacted  aid  and  cla-ss 
B  impacted  aid.  per  se  ,       u  ,, 

^s  the  lan^uafie  is  now  in  the  bill, 
we  feel  that  the  status  of  children  m 
Federal  housing  would  be  a  part  of  im- 
pacted aid  per  se  would  be  inseparable 
from  It  It  IS  apparent  that  there  are 
three  difTerent  categories  of  aid:  The  im- 
pacted aid  as  such,  as  cla.ss  A  category, 
and  the  cla.'vs  B  category  It  is  not  neces- 
sarv  to  discuss  this  at  length  It  has  been 
discussed  all  over  the  country  and  was 
mentioned  m  the  Presidents  slate  of 
the  Union  message 

This  brings  in  another  categor>-  ol 
Federal  aid  to  schools,  and  that  is  in 
those  situations  of  low  income  public 
housing,  tax  exempt,  where  many  chil- 
dren are  brought  in  and  there  is  less 
propertv  to  lax  and  more  children  to 
educate  It  would  entitle  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate Federal  moneys  to  those  dis- 
tricts to  make  up  for  the  added  burden 
where  because  of  the  burden  of  tax 
exempt  propert:  and  more  children,  they 
lack  funds  for  proper  education.  It  is 
another  categorv- 

The  amendment  I  ofler  will  provide 
separate  funding  for  the  section  of  H.R. 
514  that  counts  children  in  public  hous- 
ing units  among  children  in  federally 
impacted  districts 

The  committee  amendment  grows  out 
of  a  reasonable  concern  Every  State  has 
experienced  local  reslsUnce  to  low-in- 
come public  housing  which  stems  from 
the  increased  cost  to  the  community  of 
educating  those  children  Testimony  to 
the  committee  indicated  that  entire  new 
schools  often  have  to  be  built  to  accom- 
modate these  children  The  parents  are 
rarelv  on  the  tax  rolls,  certainly  not  as 
propertv  owners  Nor  does  the  properly 
in  which  thev  reside  pay  taxes  equivalent 
to  those  a  private  housing  development 
would  pay 

The  'in  Ueu  of  taxes  '  payment  from 
public  housing  covers  only  about  $11  per 
child,  while  the  cost  of  educatins  the 
children  runs  between  $700  and  $1.-00 

each 

I  agree  with  the  committee  in  its  new 
that  there  should  be  a  much  larger  pay- 
ment for  the  education  cost  of  children 
in  public  housing,  because  it  is  not  fair 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  remove 
the  property  from  the  tax  rolls  and  at 
the  same  time,  bring  large  numbers  of 
additional  pupils  into  the  school  district. 

My  objection  to  the  committee  lan- 
guage goes  to  the  lumping  of  this  group 
with  those  now  in  the  federally  unpacted 
program    Public  housing  children  are  a 


separate  case  from  children  whose  par- 
ents woik  for  the  Federal  Government. 
I  Compensation  to  the  local  school  district 
for  their  education  should  not  come  out 
of  the  same  appropriation  that  is  made 
for  the  traditional  federally  impacted 
districts.  _    ,  ...      . 

The  amendment  I  am  offenng  wUl  set 
up  two  line  Items  in  appropriations  acts 
makini:  funds  available  for  payment 
under  Public  Law  874. 

One  line  item  would  be  for  payment  ol 
entitlements  on  the  basis  of  A  and  B  chil- 
dren as  we  understand  them  in  the  pres- 
ent law 

The  other  line  Item  would  be  for  pay- 
ment of  entitlements  created  by  chUdren 
living  in  low-rent  public  housing  units. 
The  amendment  further  provides  that, 
if  a  single-line  appropriation  Is  large 
enough  to  cover  the  full  entitlements  for 
A  and  B  children  with  money  left  ov-er, 
then  the  remainder  may  be  used  for 
low-rent  housing  children. 

It  IS  quite  possible  that  in  the  future 
we  will  find  It  jusUf^ed  to  make  Federal 
pavments  for  chUdren  whose  presence  in 
a  district  Is  dictated  by  many  federally 
financed  activities,  other  than  direct 
Federal  activities  and  InstallaUons.  The 
committee  bill  makes  this  payonent  avail- 
able for  housing  units  financed  under 
the  Housing  Act  of  1937.  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949.  and  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunitv  Act  of  1964. 

Tliese  units  are  not  necessarily  fed- 
erally owned.  They  are  only  federaUy 
assisted  in  their  financing. 

As  we  move  in  the  direction  of  exam- 
ining the  impact  of  federally  assisted  ac- 
tlviUes  we  should  do  so  on  the  basis  of 
paying  entitlements  out  of  their  own  ap- 
propriations. Otherwise,  both  these  chil- 
dren and  the  existing  Public  Law  874 
children  wUl  be  penalized. 

Under  the  bUl  vetoed  by  the  President, 
the  amount  for  aid  to  impacted  areas 
was  $600  mUUon.  Under  the  budget  it 
was  approximately  $200,000,000.  Under 
the  compromise  offered  by  Uie  Piesident 
now  it  IS  approximately  $400  miH^on 

It  is  often  thought  that  that  is  the 
biggest  aid  to  school  districts,  but  it  is 
not   One  and  a  half  billion  dollars  goes 
to  school  districts  under  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  for  chU- 
dren from  poverty  families  Even  West- 
chester County.  N.Y..  gets  money  under 
that   because  of  children  in  the  poverty 
brackets,  so  that  there  would  be  wide- 
spread distribution  of  Federal  money  to 
school   districts   in   America   under   the 
poverty  bracket.  This  is  another  cate- 
gory made,  even  under  that  bracket,  for 
places  like  Westchester  County.  NY.,  but 
this  amendment  being  offered  Is  to  try  to 
help  the  districts  who  are  poor  because  of 
their  tax  base.  My  objection  was  that  it 
impinged  on  the  impacted  aid  to  help 
the  children  of  military  personnel  on  a 
base    I  offered  a  compromise  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  my- 
self.  The   Senator   from   Missouri    iMr. 
Eacleton)    was   a   principal   sponsor  in 
putting  this  Federal  housing  under  im- 
pacted aid.  as  well  as  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pill),  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  <  Mr  Pfouty  > .  a  knowledgeable 
and  active    member    of    the    Education 
Subcommittee  who  has  been  for  years 
one  of  its  active  workers. 
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Mr.  President,  I  do  not  desire  to  debate 
this  matter  at  length,  because  It  has 
been  discussed  in  full  in  the  Educational 
Subcommittee,  discussed  at  length  in  the 
full  committee,  and  In  this  amendment 
I  am  offering.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  entirely  satis- 
fied with  it.  We  do  not  think  it  is  perfect, 
but  it  is  an  attempt  to  reach  a  consensus 
so  that  some  relief  can  be  granted  with- 
out zeroing  In  on  the  impacted  aid  as 
such. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  For  the  record,  I 
want  to  say  that  my  recollection  in 
committee  discussion  was  that  we  first 
tried  to  knock  out  the  public  housing 
amendment  completely,  and  when  that 
did  not  work.  I  offered  a  separate  line 
item  amendment.  It  was  defeated  on  a 
rollcall  vote.  My  understanding  now  is 
that  the  Senator  Is  offering  a  line  item 
amendment  In  somewhat  different  form 
from  the  one  I  did.  It  is  not  so  heart- 
warming to  my  soul  as  It  would  be  to 
knock  out  the  whole  of  the  public  hous- 
ing. I  find  It  difficult  to  object  to  it,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  is 
offering  an  amendment  similar  to  the 
one  I  offered  in  committee,  and  I  am,  of 
course,  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  voted  with  the 
Senator  in  committee  on  the  separate 
Une  Item.  This  does  not  go  quite  that 
far.  This  Is  a  compromise  between  two 
sharp  points  of  view  that  were  discussed 
and  debated  strenuously  in  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee.  We  spent 
many  hours  on  this  subject,  over  a  pe- 
riod of  many  days.  We  discussed  It  thor- 
oughly. I  do  not  desire  to  take  the  time 
of  the  Senate  in  extended  discussion 
now. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  yield  the 
floor  and  ask  for  a  vote  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  perfecting 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Now  the 
question  recurs  on  agreeing  to  amend- 
ment No.  482  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado <Mr.  DoMiNicK). 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. [Putting  the  question.]  As  many 
as  favor  the  amendment  will  say  "Aye." 
Opposed  "No." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  call  for  a  division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  division 
is  called  for. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  we  are  voting  on  my  original 
amendment,  or  are  we  voting  on  my 
amendment  as  amended? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
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tlon  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  to  strike.  The 
Senator's  amendment  was  not  amended. 
The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  perfected  the  language  the  Senator 
proposes  to  strike. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order.  Can  we  do  that  in  the  middle  of 
a  vote?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Prior  to 
the  announcement  of  the  result  of  a  di- 
vision vote  on  an  amendment,  a  quorum 
call  is  in  order. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago,  I  introduced  a  bUl, 
cosponsored  by  Senator  Gold  water, 
which  would  amend  title  vn  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  to  enable  nonprofit,  private 
schools  operated  on  Indian  reservations 
to  qualify  as  a  "local  educational  agency" 
and  thereby  entitle  such  schools  to 
receive  bilingual  education  fimds  imder 
this  act. 

Last  fall,  while  this  bill  was  pending 
before  the  Education  Subcommittee, 
Senator  Goldwater  offered  an  amend- 
ment which  I  cosponsored.  to  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
which  was  intended  to  accomplish  the 
same  purpose.  I  am  pleased  that  this 
amendment  hsis  been  adopted  by  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
and  is  now  part  of  section  152  of  the  bill 
which  is  pending  before  us. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Was  the  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  It  was  adopted  by  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 

Mr.  GORE.  To  which  bill? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  To  section  152  of  the 
pending  bill,  according  to  my  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
said  so  many  times  in  the  past,  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  education  for  Indian 
children  is  not  so  much  poverty  as  it  is 
language.  More  than  95  percent  of  the 
children  who  begin  at  the  Rough  Rock 
Demonstration  School  which  is  a  school 
which  will  benefit  from  this  amendment 
speak  only  Navajo.  The  need  for  bi- 
lingual programs  is,  therefore,  essential. 


I  am  also  pleased  that  the  committee 
^cte^  favorably  on  Senator  Goldwater's 
aniendment  because  it  can  go  a  long 
way  in  insuring  the  success  of  the  ini- 
tiative taken  by  Indians  themselves  in 
forming  schools  such  as  the  Rough  Rock 
Demonstration  School  in  Arizona.  The 
acceptance  of  this  amendment  gives  a 
small  measure  of  substance  to  our  prom- 
ise that  the  Indian  people  have  a  say 
in  the  policies  which  govern  them.  We 
must  see  to  it  that  our  Federal  programs 
encourage,  not  defeat,  innovation. 

My  colleague.  Senator  Goldwater,  has 
worked  tirelessly  to  secure  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment.  Unfortunately,  he 
is  unable  to  be  here  today,  but  he  had 
earlier  prepared  some  remarks.  And  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  Senator  Goldwatee 
providing  bii.ingual  educational  aid   to  in- 
dian children  on  reservations 

Mr.  Goldwater.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my 
purpose  at  this  time  to  call  the  attention  ol 
the  Senate  to  section  152  of  the  pending 
bill.  This  provision  amends  title  VII  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  law 
m  order  to  provide  bilingual  education  funds 
for  ChUdren  attending  schools  on  Indian 
reservations. 

Specifically,  the  amendment  will  override 
the  discriminatory  limitations  of  the  pres- 
ent law  which  bar  Indian  controlled  schools 
from  participation  In  the  bilingual  education 
program.  Strangely  enough,  Indian  schoolB 
operated  by  Indians  themselves  are  not  now 
eligible  to  apply  for  Federal  bilingual  as- 
sistance. 

The  amendment  provided  by  section  162 
will  correct  this  unjust  and  unwise  restric- 
tion by  explicitly  aJlowlng  Indian-operated 
schools  on  reservations  to  apply  directly  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  pay- 
ments under  Title  vn. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  is  identical 
to  Amendment  numbered  155,  which  I  of- 
fered for  myself  and  my  colleague,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin),  on 
September  12th  of  last  year.  Speaking  for  us 
both,  we  are  delighted  that  the  Education 
Subcommittee  and  the  fiUl  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee  have  seen  fit  to  re- 
port our  amendment  favorably  to  the  Sen- 
ate Floor. 

We  are  very  pleased  at  the  bipartisan  re- 
sponse the  proposal  has  attracted  and  pBir- 
tlcularly  wish  to  extend  our  gratitude  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNDAtE)  who  sponsored  and  called  up  the 
provision  in  committee. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  moment  our  amend- 
ment will  nicely  benefit  only  the  all-Navajo 
Indian  operated  school  located  at  Rough 
Rock  in  Arizona.  This  is  because  I  believe 
that  Rough  Rock  Is  the  only  Indian  con- 
trolled school  in  the  United  States. 

By  now  I  am  certain  that  nearly  all  of  my 
colleagues  have  heard  of  the  distinctive  edu- 
cational project  which  the  Navajo  Indian 
Tribe  Is  operating  at  Rough  Rock  In  the 
heart  of  the  vast  Navajo  Reservation.  The 
school  is  an  extremely  promising  venture 
which  was  launched  In  1966.  Its  unique  qual- 
ity is  that  It  is  operated  by  an  all-Navajo 
school  board  elected  by  the  Navajo  people. 

Rough  Rock  Is  run  by  the  Navajos  them- 
selves because  they  decided  that  they  wanted 
their  children  to  receive  the  best  education 
for  both  Navajo  and  Anglo  life  It  Is  an  in- 
spiring and  courageous  undertaking  which 
reflects  many  of  the  aspirations  of  a  very 
proud  and  great  segment  of  our  national 
people. 

Not  only  Is  Rough  Rock  totally  controlled 
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bv  Indian  parenu.  but  the  school  has  been 
successful  in  recrui-.lng  alinoet  90  percent  of 
Its  faculty  from  among  the  Navajo  popuU- 
tion  Also  the  chief  administrative  officer 
and   the   heads   of    several   departments   are 

Navajo  , 

Thus  local  control  has  not  only  put  poi- 
1-y  making  Into  the  hands  of  the  Navajo 
people,  but  it  has  placed  much  of  the  dally 
operauon  of  the  school  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  tribal  memtwrs 

Although  the  school  is  enUrely  run  by 
Navajo  parents,  It  is  important  to  note  that 
the  Navajos  have  chosen  to  offer  a  bilingual, 
bicultural  education  The  school  provides 
subjects  found  in  any  school  of  excellence 
with  the  added  feature  of  subjects  especially 
created  for  Navajos  English  reading  and 
writing  IS  taught  together  with  oral  English 
Science,  mathematics,  social  studies,  health, 
home  economics,  industrial  arts,  and  all  the 
regular  p.irts  of  a  well-designed  curriculum 
are  taught  In  addition  the  school  has  courses 
m  Navajo  reading  and  writing,  oral  Navajo. 
Navajo  culture  and  history,  and  Navajo  arts 
and  crafts  Indeed  Rough  Rock  may  be  the 
only  school  with  Indian  children  where  the 
history  of  the  American  Indian  Is  taught 

Mr.  President,  m  my  opinion  Rough  Rock 
has  made  a  flne  beginning  and  stand.s  as  a 
constructive  e3on  by  the  Navajo  people  to 
determine  their  own  destinies.  To  my  mind. 
Rough  Rock  points  the  way  to  a  future  in 
which  all  Navajos  can  learn  about,  and  be 
proud  of.  their  own  heritage  while  at  the 
same  time  they  can  successfully  cope  with 
the  surrounding  world. 

The  project  is  rightly  described  as  a  dem- 
onstration school  It  IS  demonstrating  the 
validity  of  new  approaches  to  Indian  educa- 
tion It  is  demoostraUng  that  Indian  schools 
can  produce  excellent  results  when  they  are 
locally  controlled. 

It  is  proving  that  the  self-reliance  of  In- 
dian .\merlcan,.  .mu  be  boosted  ajid  encour- 
aged b>  Tribal  invoivement  :n  their  own  edu- 
cational svstem  Eightv-three  percent  of  the 
parents  interviewed  at  Rough  Rock  said  they 
believed  that  they  can  improve  their  lot 
themselves 

A  deeper  aspect  of  the  Rough  Rock  experi- 
ments IS  that  the  school  is  evlu.aun^  the 
whole  communltv  Of  the  approximately  1000 
Nivajos  t>eing  served  bv  the  school.  600  are 
Children  and  400  are  adults 

Thus  the  school  has  become  a  local  point 
of  the  communuv  it  serves  The  local  ad- 
ministrator and  the  local  school  board  are 
thinking  ;n  terms  of  the  total  commanlty 
Communltv  education  Is  what  the  Navalo 
pe<jple  desire  and  are  working  to  get  This 
might  appear  '.u  be  an  Ideal  eUewhere.  but 
at  Rough  Rock  it  is  being  achieved 

However.  Mr  President,  it  must  be  under- 
stood t  la'  the  Navajo  Tribe  cannot,  and 
should  not  be  expected  to  meet  this  heavv 
fluincial  obllga'lon  bv  Itself  It  should  he 
rememt>er«M  'a.'t  'he  Tribe  Is  con'lnuing  to 
provide  for  the  Navajo  Reservation  to  the 
same  extent  that  our  Icx-al  and  State  govern- 
ments h-ndle  many  v.arled  responsibilities 

It  is  for  this  rea.son  that  I  have  introduced. 
and  now  speak  in  support  of.  the  pending 
section  -Jvi-.lrh  will  .U!--.w  the  Navajo  Tr'.'jf 
to  particna'e  ;ii  tie  biMn^al  progr  im  fully 
as  much  as  If  It  were  an  Ang'.o  community 

The  all-NavaJo  school  board  of  Rough  Rock 
clearlv  f>erforms  for  members  of  the  Tribe 
the  same  funcUons  iis  the  educational  agen- 
cies of  town  or  cl'v  governments  do  for  citi- 
zens of  their  communities  The  Navajo  board 
la  the  true  local  educational  agency  of  the 
Navajo  pe<3ple  and  !t  may  legitimately  ex- 
pect to  be  considered  as  being  eligible  for 
the  same  benefits  that  are  av:ulable  to  mu- 
nicipal school  authorities.  Anything  short  of 
this  would  surely  be  considered  by  members 
of  the  Trlfcte  as  rank  dlscrlmlnaUon  against 
the  American  Indian 

Our  amendment  is  not  complicated    It  U 
naJTowly  drawn  and  will  not  open  the  door 
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to  the  payment  of  Federal  blUngual  assist- 
ance to  privately  run.  non-Indian  operated 
schools  on  Indian  reservauona  The  Navajo 
experiment  is  unique  and  the  amendment  is 
worded  accordingly 

First  the  amendment  applies  only  to 
schools'  located  on  Indian  reservaUons  for 
Indian  children 

Second,  the  schools  must  be  operated  under 
the  conuol  of  an  agency  of  the  Indian  Tribe 
concerned. 

Third,  the  agency  operaUng  the  school 
must  be  a  nonprofit  organiZiiilon. 

Mr  President,  while  our  proposal  will  ap- 
plv  onlv  to  Rough  Rock  at  the  present  time. 
I  wish  'to  point  out  that  It  Is  Intentionally 
worded  broadlv  enough  so  that  It  will  benefit 
other  Indian  governed  schools  as  they  come 
into  existence 

The  amendment  Is  expressly  designed  to 
'oster  and  encourage  increased  Indian  par- 
ticipation m  and  control  over  their  own 
bilingual  proirrams  It  is  our  hope  that  this 
greater  freedom  will  help  to  promote  sig- 
nificant innovaUons  in  the  billngtial  pro- 
gram and  win  produce  the  stirring  of  Inter- 
est bv  teachers,  parents,  and  studenu  that 
will  best  serve  the  persons  who  attend  In- 
dian community  schools 

Mr.  President.  In  cloelng.  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  approve  the  passage  of  our  amendment  I 
strongly  believe  that  the  enactment  of  this 
provision  will  be  an  important  step  in  dem- 
onstrating by  deed  that  this  nation  under- 
stands and  is  willing  to  respond  to  the  needs 
of  the  American  Indian 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bil'.  clerk   proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr  PELL  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.-nl  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr   LONG  Objection 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER  Objection 

Is  heard 

Mr  LONG  Mr  President.  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  proceedings 
under  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 

Mr  PELL  Mr  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  we  temporarily  lay 
a-side  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  and  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  amendment  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  «Mr.  Goodelli. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection'  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 

IS  so  ordered 

Mr  lONG  Mr  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator vield? 

Mr  PELL  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  Mr.  President,  could  we 
have  an  understanding  that  we  will  not 
vote  on  the  amendment  this  evening,  but 
that  we  will  vote  on  it  sometime  tomor- 
row? 

Mr.  JAVnS  Mr  President.  I  ihink 
that  is  inherent  in  the  Mluation  It  was 
left  a  little  up  in  the  air  with  other  Sena- 
tors Eus  to  \v>>*>'hf>r  there  would  be  anv 
record  votes  tonight  And  I  know  that 
the  SenaUir.  in  common  with  the  rest  '-'l 
U"^.  does  not  like  to  embarrass  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  had  reason  to 
think  that  there  would  not  be  anv  further 
votes  tonight 

We  can  deal  with  this  situation  tomor- 
row I  did  not  want  to  gne  consent  for 
precLsely  the  reason  that  there  may  be 
Senators  who  wish  to  speak,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  cut  them  ofT. 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  am  per- 
fectly wUlmg  to  go  along  with  the  proce- 
dure' suggested  by  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  with  the  understanding  that  we  will 
not  vote  on  the  amendment  tonight. 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  we  may  vote 
on  the  Goodell  amendment  tonight,  but 
not  on  the  Dominick  amendment. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  sUte  the  amendment. 

Mr  GOODELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows  i 

On  page  217.  Insert  alter  section  808  the 
following  section: 

'••ntACHiai  CORPS  corrections  eddcation 

PBOJBCTS 

•Sec  809.  (a)  Section  511(a)  of  such  Act 
(as  amended  by  section  804(b)  of  thU  Act) 
is  further  amended  by  deleting  the  word 
and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2).  by  de- 
leting the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon 
and  the  word  •and",  and  by  Inserting  after 
paragraph  (3)  the  following  new  paragraph: 
•■(4»  attracting  and  training  educational 
personnel  to  provide  relevant  remedial,  basic, 
and  secondary  educational  training.  Includ- 
ing literacy  and  communications  skills,  for 
Juvenile  delinquents,  youth  offenders,  and 
adult  criminal  offenders." 

•ic)  SecUon  513(a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  redesignating  paragraphs  i6i. 
(7),  and  (8)  (as  redesignated  by  section  804 
I  d  I  of  this  Act  I ,  and  all  references  thereto, 
as  paragraphs  (7),  (8).  and  (9).  respectively, 
and  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the 
following  new  paragraph 

•■(6)   enter    into    arrangemenu,    through 
grants  or  contracts,  with  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  and   with   Institutions  of 
higher  educaUon.  and  such  other  agenclee  or 
institutions  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
according  to  criteria  which  shall  be  eatab- 
ir^hed  by  him  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  under  which  provisions  (In- 
cluding pavment  of  the  cost  of  such  arrange- 
ments I  will  be  made  to  f  urnlsn  to  such  agen- 
cies members  of  the  Teacher  Corps  to  carry 
out    projects   designed    to   meet   the   .-ipeclal 
edu'-iitlonal    needs    of    Juvenile    delinquents, 
youth  offenders,  and  adult  criminal  offenders, 
and  persons  who  have  been  determined  by  a 
State  or  local   educational  agency,  court  of 
law,   law  enforcement   agency,  or  any  other 
State  or  local  public  agency  to  be  predelin- 
quent Juveniles,  but  not  in  excess  of  90  per 
centum    of    the    cost    of    compensation    for 
Teacher  Corps  members  serving  In  such  proj- 
ect mav  be  paid  from  Federal  funds,' 

••,d)  Section  514. ai  of  stich  Act  Is  further 
amended  bv  inserting  before  -shall  provide' 
the  following  or  an  arrangement  with  any 
agency  pursuant  to  paragraph  (6)  of  section 

513ial,' 

(ei  Title  Vin  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  Is  .uiiended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section 
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•    RE.SEARCH    AND    DEMONSTRATION    PROJECTS    IN 
CORHCCTTONS     EDUCATION     SERVICES 

■  SEC  809  la)  The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  State  and  local 
educational  agencies.  In-Ultutions  of  higher 
educaUon.  and  other  public  and  private  non- 


profit research  agencies  and  organizations  for 
research  or  demonstration  projects,  relating 
to  the  academic  and  vocational  education  of 
antisocial,  aggressive,  or  delinquent  persons. 
Including  Juvenile  delinquents,  youth  of- 
fenders, and  adult  criminal  offenders,  includ- 
ing the  development  of  criteria  for  the 
identification  for  specialized  educational  in- 
struction of  such  persons  from  the  general 
elementary  and  secondary  school  age  popula- 
tion and  sp>eclal  currlculums,  and  guidance 
and  counseling  programs.  All  projects  shall 
include  an  evaluation  component. 

"  '(b)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
appoint  such  sp>eclal  or  technical  advisory 
committees  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  ad- 
vise him  on  matters  of  general  policy  relating 
to  the  education  of  persons  Intended  to  be 
benefited  by  this  section,  and  shall  secure 
the  advice  and  recommendations  of  the  Di- 
rector. Bureau  of  Prisons,  of  the  Director, 
Office  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth 
Development,  the  Director  of  the  Teacher 
Corpw.  the  head  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration,  and  such  other  per- 
sons and  organlz:atlons  as  he,  In  his  discre- 
tion, deems  necessary  before  making  any 
grant  under  this  section.'  " 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  briefly  like  to  make  some  remarks 
on  my  amendment  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Chamber.  On  Janu- 
ary 27  of  this  year  I  discussed  the  pur- 
pose of  its  provisions  In  some  detail. 
There  is  now  a  change  in  the  amend- 
ment, which  I  will  discuss  today. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
improve  corrections  education  services 
in  prisons  and  juvenile  detention  f£u;ill- 
ties  throughout  the  country.  It  is  de- 
signed to  accomplish  this  in  two  ways. 
First,  to  make  an  innovative  corrections 
education  program,  initiated  last  year 
on  a  pilot  basis  by  the  Teacher  Corps, 
a  permanent  part  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
program. 

In  1968,  the  Teacher  Corps  undertook 
four  corrections  education  programs  in 
the  States  of  New  York,  Illinois,  Con- 
necticut, and  Georgia.  The  objective  of 
these  efforts  was  to  encourage  local 
school  systems  to  establish  and  expand 
specialized  programs  of  teacher  training 
to  assist  in  the  rehabilitation  of  juvenile 
delinquents  and  youth  offenders  in 
penal  institutions  and  community-based 
correctional  facilities. 

The  results  of  these  pilot  efforts  suc- 
cessfully demonstrated  the  Teacher 
Corps  ability  to  initiate  effective  re- 
forms in  an  area  crucially  and  clearly 
related  to  our  national  well-being. 

The  first  corrections  education  pro- 
gram began  at  Rikers  Island,  N.Y.,  in 
August  1968.  In  September  1969,  the 
hichl>-  respected  VERA  Institute  of  Jus- 
tice prepared  an  evaluation  of  the 
project. 

It  reported  that — in  terms  of  the  edu- 
cational accomplishments  of  the  pro- 
gram, an  indication  of  success  is  pro- 
vided by  the  number  of  Juvenile  and 
youth  offenders  who  took  and  passed  the 
high  school  equivalency  examination — 
for  the  year.  31  of  72  who  took  the  ex- 
amination passed. 

This  is  a  good  percentage,  given  the 
low  level  of  proficiency  at  which  many 
inmates  started  and  the  fact  that 
Teacher  Corps  placed  no  restrictions  on 
which  inmates  could  take  the  examina- 
tion. 


Further,  at  least  10  inmate-partici- 
pants in  Uie  school  have  been  placed  in 
college  programs  for  the  coming  aca- 
demic year. 

In  the  State  of  Illinois,  six  interns  are 
teaching  and  working  with  predelin- 
quents in  a  delinquency  intervention 
program  In  the  Carbondale  Community 
High  School.  Six  additional  interns  are 
supplementing  the  education  staff  of  the 
Fere  Marquette  Camp  for  delinquent 
boys,  which  is  operated  by  the  Illinois 
Youth  Commission. 

In  Connecticut,  20  members  of  the 
Teachers  CorpK  are  serving  in  an  educa- 
tion program  in  the  school  of  the 
Cheshire  Reformatory  and  in  Somers 
Prison,  where  they  are  introducing  new 
currlculums  and  teaching  techniques. 
While  serving  at  Cheshire,  interns  are 
enrolled  as  graduate  students  in  the  De- 
partment of  Education  at  the  University 
at  Hartford. 

The  Connecticut  Department  of  Edu- 
cation has  established  a  classification  of 
correctional  education  specialist,  and 
graduates  of  the  program  will  be  so 
certified. 

In  Georgia,  seven  Teacher  Corps  in- 
terns are  teaching  basic  smd  vocational 
education  subjects,  and  providing  coun- 
seling at  the  Buford  Prison  near  Atlanta. 
They  are  enrolled  in  a  2-year  graduate 
degree  program  at  the  University  of 
Georgia.  Buford  is  a  small  prison  which 
has  been  converted  to  a  special  education 
and  training  institution  for  180  young 
offenders. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  these 
programs,  there  are  a  significant  num- 
ber of  corrections  education  proposals 
which  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Teacher  Corps  by  various  organizations 
and  universities  in  several  States.  At  the 
present  time.  Teacher  Corps  funding  for 
these  programs  is  not  available.  Although 
they  have  not  been  finally  approved  for 
inclusion  in  the  Teacher  Corps  correc- 
tions program,  they  demonstrate  the 
broad  and  innovative  potential  for  effec- 
tive action  in  the  new  field  of  corrections 
education. 

The  second  aspect  of  my  amendment 
would  authorize  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  make  grants  for  research 
relating  to  the  academic  and  vocational 
education  of  antisocial,  aggressive,  or  de- 
linquent persons,  including  juvenile  de- 
linquents, youth  offenders,  and  adult 
criminal  offenders.  There  is  far  too  little 
work  being  done  in  these  areas  presently. 

In  my  original  amendment  I  specifi- 
cally provided  for  a  3-year  $24  million 
authorization  to  develop  the  Teacher 
Corps  program,  and  a  4-year  $18  million 
authorization  for  the  research  grants.  It 
is  my  opiiiion  that  in  order  to  have  an 
effective /nationwide  program  of  this 
kind,  these  funding  levels  are  necessary 
and  deslfable. 

Legislative  authority  exists  for  the 
funding  iifthis  Teacher  Corps  correc- 
tions educaCIon  program.  For  example, 
the  budget  request  for  the  Teachers 
Corps  for  fiscal  year  1971  is  $30,800,000, 
well  below  the  existing  authorization  of 
$56  million.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  the  Senate 
suid  the  House  would  appropriate  the 
necessary  funds  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  amendment.  It  is  not  my 


intention  to  have  funds  made  available 
from  existing  Teacher  Corps  programs 
for  this  program. 

The  research  grant  program  is  a 
totally  new  authorization  in  the  OflQce 
of  Education.  The  funding  of  it  should 
be  accomplished  at  the  highest  level  pos- 
sible, particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Institute  for  CriminaJ  Justice 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration spends  such  a  small  amoimt 
in  this  area. 

I  strongly  feel  that  with  the  passage 
of  this  amendment  the  Senate  will  be 
taking  an  important  step  in  responding 
to  one  of  the  most  appalling  problems 
facing  America  today — our  virtual  total 
inability  to  rehabihtate  those  who  have 
run  afoul  of  the  law.  Corrections  educa- 
tion can  play  a  significant  role  in  con- 
tributing to  the  solution  of  this  enor- 
mously complicated  and  costly  problem. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  joined  in  the 
amendment  by  Senators  Nelson.  Bayh, 
Brooke,  Case,  Hartke,  Javits,  Mondale, 
Randolph,  Schweiker.  and  PROtJTV. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Is  my  understanding 
correct  that  the  Senator  has  modified  his 
amendment  No.  460  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (b),  page  2  and  3,  and  by  strik- 
ing out  subsection  (c)  on  page  4? 
Mr.  GOODELL.  The  Senator  is  correct? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  And  the  remainder 
of  it  would  stay  the  same. 

Mr.  GOODEILL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  have  stricken  the  authorization  of  spe- 
cific money  for  this  purpose  because  I 
believe  the  authorizations  are  sufficient 
in  the  bill  as  it  stands. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
facetious,  but  I  was  intrigued  with  the 
wording  on  line  14  where  the  Senator 
refers  to  "predelinquent  juvenile."  Would 
someone  determine  who  is  a  predelin- 
quent juvenile?  Where  does  that  termi- 
nology come  from? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  This  term  has  become 
a  fairly  well  accepted  term  among  people 
who  work  in  this  field.  Many  young- 
sters have  not  been  adjudicated  delin- 
quents nor  have  they  been  before  a  court, 
and  yet  they  are  what  might  be  termed 
disruptive  troublemakers  or  potential  de- 
linquents. They  are  very  close  to  the 
category  of  having  committed  offenses 
or  charged  with  criminal  offenses. 

I  might  say  to  the  Senator  that  deal- 
ing with  this  type  youngster  is  even  more 
promising,  as  the  programs  have  been 
thus  far  on  a  pilot  basis.  When  you  get  to 
them  early  in  predelinquency  the  poten- 
tial for  success  Is  much  greater.  It  is 
critical  that  they  be  included. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  concerned.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  recently  a  number 
of  people  have  maintained  that  children 
with,  for  instance,  a  triple  Y  chromo- 
some are  more  likely  to  be  criminals 
when  they  grow  up  than  children  with  a 
double  Y  chromosome.  There  have  been 
experiments  to  try  to  determine  whether 
children  tested  cannot  be  followed 
through  life  to  see  what  happens  to 
them. 
I,  being  a  defense  lawyer  by  nature. 
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look  at  this  somewhat  a-skance  lor 
prejudcui^  that  someone  is  Kolnn  to  be 
RUllty  before  an  event  happens  I  wonder 
If  we  might  be  gettinn!  into  a  similar 
problem  where  someone  in  an  educa- 
tional system  might  say  "I  do  not  like 
young  Johnnv.  down  there  He  Is  raising 
Ca.n  I  think  he  Is  a  predelinquent  and 
needs  special  instruction  '  Tins  is  part  of 
the  problem  and  I  did  want  the  Senator  s 
comment 

Mr  GOODELL  I  assure  the  Sena'or 
I  do  not  intend  to  get  into  the  question 
of  chromosomes  by  the  amendment  I 
think  there  are  ample  overt  signs  of  pre- 
delinquencv  that  can  be  used  and  have 
been  used  to  identify  those  who  would 
be  helped  bv  this  program 

Mr     PROUT^'     Mr     President     I    am 
plea^sed  to  add  mv  suptxirt  to  the  amend- 
meiU   introduced   bv    the   Senator    from 
New  York    Mr    Goodell)   to  permit  the 
Office  of  Education  to  expand  its  Teacher 
Corps  program  into  areas  that  will  help 
meet    the   special   educational   needs   of 
luvenile    delinquents,    youth    offenders, 
and  adult  criminal  offenders   As  has  al- 
readv  been  noted,  approximately  1  2  mil- 
lion persons  are  In  correctional  Institu- 
tions at    any  one   time,   most  of  whom 
receive  little  or  no  educational  help  in 
overcoming   the  circumstances  that   led 
to  their  incarceration  The  need  to  adopt 
new  educational  programs  for  these  peo- 
ple   is    well    knowiv    More    importantly 
four  pilot  projects  run  by  the  Teacher 
Corps  have  proven  very  useful  and  I  am 
pleased  to  see  an  amendment  introducd 
that  would  authorize  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation to  develop  more  of  these  prot;rams 
While  this  authority  has  been  more  or 
less  imphcit  to  date,  I  am  hopeful  that 
bv  making  this  authority  more  explicit. 
we  will  increase  the  visibility  given  to 
this  subject  and  at  the  same  time  en- 
courage  expansion    of    the    initial    pilot 
efforts  into  a   more   meainngful   attack 
on  the  problem 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  two  Im- 
portant aspects  of  the  amendment  The 
first  Is  empha-sis  placed  on  the  need  for 
more  personnel  m  the  field  of  corrections 
education  The  amendment  seek-s  to  en- 
courage interested  persons  by  expandins.' 
the  opportunities  for  better  training  and 
more  meaningful  careers  Second  it 
stre'^.ses  the  need  for  better  educational 
services  for  the  incarcerated  that  can 
onlv  become  a  reality  through  more  re- 
search and  increasing  coordination  at 
the  Federal.  State,  and  local  levels 

Jast  how  etTective  such  an  expansion 
of  Teacher  Corps  actlvitift;  can  be  in 
achievin-;  these  goals  was  demonstrated 
in  the  four  projects  already  conducted. 
Mast  significant  was  the  improvement  m 
attitude  of  those  who  participated,  many 
of  whom  learned  for  the  first  time  how 
exciting  and  fulfilling  an  educational  ex- 
perience can  be  Another  Important  fea- 
ture gained  from  the  research  aspect-s 
was  knowledge  about  teaching  the  dis- 
advantaged and  the  antusocial  person  I 
am  hopeful  that  much  of  what  has  been 
learned  through  these  programs  will  be 
aseful  in  other  programs  aimed  at  the 
disadvantaged  A  third  important  by- 
product of  the  program  was  the  practical 
experience  gamed  by  the  Teacher  Corps 
intern-s.  who.  when  they  did  get  their 
certification,  had  already  established  a 


backgrouiul  of   experience   necessary   to 
effective  teaching  careers 

I  believe  the  expan.sion  of  these  Teach- 
er Corps  pro;.;raiii.^  can  be  nios^t  effective 
m  chant^inu-  our  t)enal  institutions  into 
effective  vehicles  for  rehabilitation  from 
the  training  ground  for  more  criminal 
activities  they  now  are  The  incidence  of 
crime  in  this  country  has  reached  ter- 
rifymg  proportions  and  this  is  lUst  one 
constructive  st^'p  we  can  take  to  reduce  it. 
Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  am  a 
cospon.sor  of  the  amendment  This 
amendment  orl>;inates  from  a  provision 
which  the  late  Senator  Robert  Kennedy 
and  I  had  Included  in  the  Education  Pro- 
fessions Development  Act  of  1967  that 
was  reported  by  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  We  had  quite  a  problem 
with  the  HoiLse  of  Repre.senUtives  at 
that  time  which  would  accept  no  amend- 
ments at  all  and  hence  it  was  struken 
without  prejudice  In  the  full  S«-nate 
Committee  on  Lab<ir  and  Public  Welfare 
I  thmk  this  is  a  very  sound  idea  and 
veiT  essential.  e.>i)ecially.  in  the  field  of 
correction  of  young  offenders 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
will  see  fit  to  accept  the  amendment, 
especially  as  the  ninior  Senator  from 
New  York  has  now  taken  out  of  the 
amendment  the  special  funding  so  that 
It  Is  fundable  under  the  general  provi- 
sions of  the  Teacher  Corps  Act  I  hope 
very  much  this  amendment  may  he  ac- 
cepted with  that  change 

Mr  PEIX.  Mr  President  I  understand 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  has  been  re- 
viewed bv  the  majority  and  minority 
Senators 'on  the  committee  and  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  amendment 
As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  and  manager  of  the  bill.  I  have 
had  reservations  about  accepting  the 
amendment  since  we  have  not  had  an 
opportmuty  to  hold  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education  problems  in  correctional 
Institutions  Moreover,  the  language  of 
the  amendment  as  oii'-'inally  drawn 
rai.^ed  a  number  of  serious  questions 
However.  I  understand  that  the  amend- 
ment has  been  redrafted  to  deal  with 
tho.se  questions,  especially  with  respect 
to  the  eligible  grantees 

I  understand  that  it  is  intended  that 
institutions  of  hi^^her  education  will  have 
the  primarv  responsibility  for  supervision 
of  Teacher  Corps  members  In  correc- 
tional institutions  and  that  other  orga- 
nizations will  be  used  only  when  there  ia 
no  mstltutlon  of  higher  education  able 
or  willing  to  conduct  the  project.  With 
that  undersundlng.  I  am  wnlllng  to  rec- 
ommend acceptance  of  the  amendment 
for  the  purposes  of  talcing  It  to  confer- 
ence for  further  review. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Eacleton  in  the  cl*ir'  The  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  <Mr. 
Goodell  > 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to 


today  It  stand  in  adjournment  until  11 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS JAVITS  AND  HANSEN  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  to- 
morrow morning,  immediately  following 
the  praver  and  disposition  of  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal,  the  able  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  'Mr  Jwits'  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
vjuHxii  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
tomorrow  morning,  the  able  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  'Mr.  Hansen i  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REVISED  ORDER  FOR  RECOGNI- 
TION OF  SENATORS  TOMORROW 
MORNING 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  subse- 
C4uentlv  said:  Mr,  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  reverse  the  order  of 
their  appearance  on  tomorrow  that  was 
obtained  under  the  previous  consent 
order  >o  that  the  Senator  from  Wyom- 
ing '  Mr  Hansen  <  w  ill  be  recognized  im- 
mediately following  the  prayer  and  the 
dispo.Mtion  of  tlie  reading  of  the  Journal, 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  and  that 
he  then  be  followed  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  'Mr  J.'^mts'  for  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  PRINT  S.  3246 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Cormecticut  'Mr  Doddi.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  the  usual 
number  of  S.  3246.  the  Controlled  Dan- 
gerous Substances  Act.  as  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMLT^T  TO 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
when  the  Senate  completes  Its  business 


ELEMENTARY       AND       SECONDARY 

EDUCATION      AMENDMENTS      OF 

1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  'HR.  514)  to  extend 
programs  of  assisUnce  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  recurs  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  there  Is  no  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  to  vote  on  the 
Dominick  amendment  tonight.  There- 
fore. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
unless  Senators  have  other  business.  I 
would  be  happy  to  leave  the  entire  mat- 
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ter  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd). 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. If  the  Senator  will  withdraw  Ws 
request  I  will  be  glad  to  accede. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw my  request. 


Programmlng-BudgetlQg."  Issued  during  the 
Ninetieth  Congress  and  the  first  session  of 
the  Nlnety-flrst  Congress. 


SUZANNE  K.  PALMER 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  646.  Senate  Resolution  353. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
resolution  '  S.  Res.  353  >  to  pay  a  gratuity 
to  Suzanne  K.  Palmer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  explanation  of  the  resolution, 
I  wish  to  say  that  the  matter  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion <S.  Res.  353)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

S    Res.    353 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  ilie  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Suzanne  K  Palmer,  widow  of  James  E. 
Palmer.  Junior,  an  employee  of  the  Senate 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one 
year's  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  re- 
ceiving by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said 
sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral 
expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


PLANNING,    PROGRAMING, 
BUDGETING 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  647.  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  52. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  52) 
authorizing  the  printing  of  a  compilation 
of  the  hearings,  reports,  and  committee 
prints  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
National  Security  and  International  Op- 
erations entitled  "Planning,  Programing, 
Budgeting." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  is  mj-  imderstanding  that  this 
matter  has  been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  fS.  Con.  Res. 
52 >  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res    52 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring),  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Oovernmnet  Operations  three  thouseuid 
copies  of  a  compilation  of  the  hearings, 
reports,  and  committee  prints  of  its  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Security  and  Interna- 
tional      Operations       entitled       "Plannlng- 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  to- 
morrow, at  the  conclusion  of  the  speech 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  with 
statements  therein  to  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  imtil 
11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  32  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1970,  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  5, 1970: 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following-named  offlcers  for  appoint- 
ment m  the  Regular  Air  Force  to  the  gradee 
indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
835,  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code: 

To  be  major  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  L.  Petit,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  William  W.  Berg,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Henry  B.  Kuchanan,  Jr.,  229- 
01-5312FR  (brigadier  general,  Regular  Air 
Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  John  R.  Murphy,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(brigadier  general,  RegtUar  Air  Force)  US. 
Air  Force. 

Major  General  Loula  T.  Selth.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PR  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force) 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

Major  General  Sherman  P.  Martin,  455-07- 
1548FR  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force) 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

Major  General  William  V.  McBrlde.  185- 
16-7573FR  (brigadier  general,  Regular  Air 
Force )  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Gerald  W.  Johnson.  301-07- 
2449PR  (brigadier  general,  Regular  Air  Force) 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Kenneth  W.  Schultz,  085-14- 
811 8FR  (brigadier  general,  RegtiJar  Air  Force) 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  George  J.  Eade,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  William  F.  Pitts.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(brigadier  general,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Edward  A.  McGough  III.  136- 
32-6626FR  (brigadier  general,  Regular  Air 
Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Winton  W.  Marshall.  545-14- 
4600PR  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force) 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  J.  Dixon,  216-1S-4239FR 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 


Maj.  Gen.  Donavon  F.  Smith,  379-12- 
7137FR  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force) 
U,S,  Air  Force. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Brig.   Gen.   Jones   E.   Bolt,   251-09-115BFR 

(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Rexlord  H.  Dettre,  Jr„  564-18- 

8174FR  (colonel,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 

Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Edmund  B.  Edwards,  224-52- 
7087FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jessup  D.  Lowe,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Etonald  A.  Gaylord,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  A.  Jack.  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)    U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Vernon  R.  Turner.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PR  (colonel,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen,  John  B,  Hudaon,  26O-03-9967FB 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  W.  McLaughim,  286-03- 
1348FR  (colonel,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  O.  Frankoeky,  501-07- 
4936PR  (colonel,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Wendell  L.  Bevan.  Jr..  419-52- 
9676PR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Au- 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Roger  K.  Rhodarmer.  245-60- 
9509PR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  C.  Catledge,  441-12- 
7761PR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  H.  Watklns,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PR  (colonel,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  W.  Carson,  Jr.,  444-40- 
7754FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jonas  L.  Blank,  41&-64-3601PR 
(colonel,  Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Clare  T.  Ireland,  Jr ,  331-14- 
4689FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Clifford  W.  Hargrove,  571-01- 
6382FR  (colonel,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S, 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Woodrow  A.  Abbott.  308-12- 
5932FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Woodard  E.  Davis,  Jr.,  423-09- 
8551PR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jack  K.  Gamble,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  L.  Price,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
(colonel,  Regular  Air  Force)   U.S,  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  P.  Lukeman,  119-01- 
8312PR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U,S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  O.  Moench,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Warren  D.  Johnson,  448-05- 
3925FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Paul  C.  Watson.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Sanford  K.  Moats.  XXX-XX-XXXX- 
PR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Homer  K.  Hansen,  XXX-XX-XXXX- 
PR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  I.  Bennett,  Jr.,  267-09- 
6442FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  A.  Bailey.  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S,  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  W.  Roberts.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(colonel,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Ray  M.  Cole.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Maurice  R.  Rellly.  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
(colonel,  Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 
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Brtg  G«n  Rob«n  E  Halls.  42+-12  8069PR 
(colonel    B«gul*f  Air  Ptarce)    U  S    Air  Force 

Brig  a«n  a«offr«y  Cheadle,  0Oa-;JO-1359F9 
(colonel.  Re^lar  Air  Force)    U  3    Air  Force 

BrlK  Oen  Poeter  L  Smith.  506-  3O-530aFR 
, colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)    CS    Air  Force 

Brig  Gen  Charles  E  Ye«i^r  233-30- 
4847KR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Forcel  US  Air 
Force  ,^_  ,. 

Brlii:  Oen  Alfred  L  Esposlto.  147-16- 
4006FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Forcel   OS    Air 

Brig    Gen    Donald  H    Russ    546-24~32>,)FR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force •    US    Air  Force 
Brig     Gen     James    A     Hill.    283-ia-077-2rR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Forcei    US    Air  Fort* 
Brig  Oen  Jimmy  J  Jumper.  XXX-XX-XXXX  PR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)    US    Air  Force 
Brig   Gen   Robert  \V   Maloy.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)    US    Air  Force 
Brig      Gen      Devol     Brett.     XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(colonel,  Regular  Air  Force i    US    Air  Force 
Brig  Oen.  Robert  E   Huyser.  522-2+-6598FR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)    U  S    Air  Force 
Brig     Gen.    Alton    D    Slay.   426  03  5604FR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force i    US    Air  Force 
Brig  Oen   Fred  A   Helmaira.  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
I  colonel.    Regular    .Mr    Force.    Medical)    US 
Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officers  for  temporar>- 
appointment  in  the  U  S  Air  Furce  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  839.  title  10  of  the 
United  Statee  Code 

To  be  rnajcrr  general 
Brli?  Oen   Maurice  F  Casey.  334- 1 8-3434FR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)    U.S.  Air  Force. 
Brig     Oen     Henry    L.    Hogan.    III.   370-13- 
529 IFR.   Regular   Air  Force 

Brig  Oen.  Charles  W  Carson.  Jr  444-4a- 
7754FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force i  US 
Air  Force 

Brig  Oec  Robert  A  Patterson.  224-52- 
8320FR.    Regular   Air   Force.    Medlc*l. 

Brig  Oen  Dudley  E  Paver.  449-l*-7067FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 


Brig     Gen     Richard    R     Stewart.    308-01- 
9946FR.  Regular  Air  Force 

Brig     Oen     Harvild    C     Teubner.    463-07- 
1025FR   Regular  AU-  Force. 

Brig    Gen    Puul  N    Bncalls.  228-18  9715FR. 

Regvil-ir  Air  F^  rce  

Brig    Gen    D.tvid  V    Miller.  351 -OS  610&FR. 
Regular  \\t  Fi  rce 

Brig    Gen    Allison   C    Brooks.  561  07-8673 
PR  Regular  Air  Pi  rce 

Br;g    Gen     William    S    Chalrsell.    714-1»- 
1581FR,  Regu.iir  Air  Puree 

Brig     Gen     J-nes    E     Bolt.    XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(Colonel    Regul.ir  Air  F-.rcei    US    Air  Force 
Brig    Gen    Franlc   M    Madscn.  Jr  .  332-09- 
8137  PR    Regular  Air  Force 

Brig  Gen  WUlUm  R  MacDonald.  363-12- 
56«1FR   ReguLir  .Mr  Force 

Brig  Gen.  Albert  R  Shlely.  Jr  ,  470-16- 
7860FR.  Regular  Air  Force 

Brig  Gen  James  M  Keck.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR   Regular  Air  Force 

Brig  Ger:  Ernest  T  Cragg.  046-07  5816 
PR.  Regul.ir  Air  Force 

Brig  Geii  John  R  Kullman.  035  18-i978 
FR   Regular  Air  Force 

Brtg  Gen  John  B  Hudson.  260  03  9967 
PR  I  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  US  Air 
Puree 

Bng  Gen  John  H  Buckner  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR.  Regular  Air  Force 

Brig  Oen  WUllajn  E  Bryan.  Jr  .  381-18- 
2791  PR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig  Oen  Leslie  W  Bray.  Jr.  462-07- 
0782PR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brtg  Oen  Earl  L  Johnson,  307-1&-5165FR. 
Regular  Air  Force 

Brig  Gen  John  B  Kldd.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig  Oen  Joseph  O  Wilson,  XXX-XX-XXXX- 
FR,  Regular  Air  Force 

Brig  Gen  Rexford  H  Dettre,  Jr.  564-18- 
8174FH  (Colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  Urf  Air 
Puree. 

Brig     Oen     Oe-  rge    W     M-Laughlm.    286- 


03-1348FR  (Colonel.  Regular  Air  Force i  U.S. 
Air  Force  ^^ 

Brig  Oen  Roger  K  Rhodarmer.  246-60- 
9509FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  US  Air 
Force.  _--    .. 

Brig  Oen  Richard  M  Hoban.  490-44- 
9997FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig  Oen  John  O.  Moench.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
, colonel    Regular  Air  Force)    U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig  Oen  Sanford  K  Moats,  XXX-XX-XXXX- 
KR    I  colonel.    Regular    Air    Force)     U.S.    Air 

°Brtg  Oen  Robert  E  Halls.  424  12-8069- 
FR    (Colonel.    Regular    Air    Force)     U.S.    Air 

Force 

Brig    Oen    John  C.  Olraudo.  XXX-XX-XXXX- 

FR   Regular  Air  Force 

Brig  Gen  Jimmy  J  Jumper.  XXX-XX-XXXX- 
FR  (Colonel.  Regular  Air  Force) . 

Brtg  Oen  Robert  W.  Maloy,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PR  (Colonel.  Regular  Air  Force) 
In  the  Navt 
Vice  Adm  Lawson  P.  Ramage.  US.  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  ad- 
miral when  retired,  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  5233. 

In  th«  Marinb  CoaM 
Having  designated,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
section  5232,  MaJ  Gen  Keith  B  McCutcheon. 
U  S  Marine  Corpe.  for  commands  and  other 
duues  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
within  the  contemplation  of  said  section.  I 
nominate  him  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of   lieutenant   general   while  so  serving. 

The   following  U.S.   Jdarlne  Corps  general 
officers    for    appointment    to    the    grade    of 
lieutenant  general  on  the  retired  list  In  ac- 
cordance   with    the    provisions   of    Utle.    10. 
United   States   Code,   section   6233,   effective 
from  the  date  of  their  respective  reUrements. 
Lt.  Gen.  Henry  W    Buse,  Jr. 
Lt.   Gen.   Lewis  J.  Fields. 
Lt    Gen.  Frank  C    Tharln. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iMrsrfa^/,  February  5,  1970 


The  Hoase  met  at  12  o  clock  noon. 
Rev    Andrew  W    Tampling.  the  First 
Baptist  Church.  Sylacauga,  Ma.  .  offere(i 
the  following  prayer: 

Hnlv  Father,  we  acknowledge  Thee  a^ 
cur  God  Grant  that  these  Thy  children, 
pu.scessuig  powers  to  govern  that  ha\e 
been  ordained  uf  Thee,  may  meet  their 
duties  and  re-sponsibihties  with  a  con- 
.stant  remembrance  of  the  great  tradi- 
tions wherein  thev  .^tand  and  of  the  bril- 
liant cloud  of  wiine.~<.Nes  at  all  time>  sur- 
rounding them 

We  prav  that  a  .-^en-^e  of  the  eternal 
mav  c<-ilor  the  thought-s  and  endeavor? 
of  all  who  '^er-.e  here  in  this  citadel  of 
Am.erican  life. 

We  ble.ss  Thee  m  advance  for  the  pif. 
of  a  realisation  of  Thv  presence  forming 
our  decision-s  and  permeating  our  will's 
mo.^t  inward  being 

In  our  silence  and  .-speech  and  deliber- 
ate actions  may  Thy  will  be  done  In  Thy 
holy  name  we  pray  Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 


the  Senate  had  pa.-^.sed  with  amendmenU'^ 
m  which  the  concurrence  of  the  Hou^e  u-. 
reque.sted.  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H  R  2  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  ^'  as  to  provide  for  an  Independent 
Federal  agency  for  the  supervi.-,lon  of  fed- 
erally chartered  credit  unions,  and  for  other 
purposes,    and 

HR  13300  .Ka  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Re'irement  Act  of  ly37  and  the  RailroHd  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act  to  provide  for  the  extension 
of  supplemental  annuities  and  the  mandatory 
retirement  of  employees,  and  for  other 
purp  >ses 

The  message  al.'io  announced  that  •!  • 
Senate  had  pa.-^^ed  a  bill  of  the  fulljwmg 
title,  in  which   the  concurrence  of  the 
Hoase  IS  requested: 

S  3253  An  act  to  provide  that  the  Federal 
office  building  and  U  S  courthouse  in  Chi- 
cago. Ill  .  shall  be  named  the  Everett  Mc- 
Klnley  Dlrk.sen  Building  East"  and  that  the 
Federal  office  building  'o  be  constructed  In 
Chicago  111  .  shall  be  n.imed  the  Everett 
McKlnley  Dlrkseu  Building  West  In  memory 
of  the  late  Everett  McKlnley  Dlrk.sen.  a 
Member  of  Congress  of  the  United  States 
from  the  State  fo  Illinois  from  1933  to  1969 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SEN.\TE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
nnglon.  one  of  its  clerics,  announced  that 


THE  GOLDEN  EAGLE  AND 
INFLATION 

'Mr.  EDMONDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permi-ssion  to  address  the  House 
for   1   minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
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remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter > 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Nixon-A;:new  administration  talks  a 
great  pame  of  fighting  inflation,  but 
when  you  look  at  the  record,  it  does  not 
l(x>k  SO  ^ood. 

The  latest  insunce  of  inconsistency 
on  the  part  of  this  administration  is  their 
backing  for  a  propo.^al  to  extend  the  so- 
called  Golden  Eagle  for  entrance  to  Fed- 
eral recreation  areas,  which  Congress 
had  voted  out  of  existence  on  March  31 
of  this  year,  and  not  only  to  ext«nd  it 
but  to  raise  It  from  S7  to  $10  which  is 
an  increase  of  pretty  close  to  43  percent. 
If  this  Is  holding  the  line  on  prices,  and 
if  that  is  helping  the  average  American 
citizen,  and  if  it  is  helping  to  make  cut- 
door  recreation  available  to  all  people, 
it  is  a  strange  way  to  do  the  job. 

It  seems  to  me  the  Congress  duniic 
the  last  session  made  a  wise  decision  in 
regard  to  ending  this  pewter  buzzard  in 
March  of  tliis  year— and  found  at  that 
time  that  the  extension  of  it  is  not  in 
the  national  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today  introduced 
a  bin  to  make  quite  certain  that  all 
American  citizens  can  enjoy  access  to 
the  national  parks  and  Federal  recrea- 
tion areas  which  belong  to  the  American 
people— a  bill  to  prohibit  the  charging 
of  entrance  or  admission  fees  for  access 


to  any  recreational  lands  or  waters  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  The 
bill  would  not  prohibit  reasonable  user 
fees  for  actual  use  of  highly  developed 
recreational  facilities,  such  as  campsites 
providing  utilities,  but  it  would  put  an 
end  to  all  entrance  fees  collected  from 
the  people  for  entr>-  and  enjoyment  of 
our  parklands  and  reservoirs. 
The  bill  referred  to  Is  as  follows: 

HR.  15746 
A  bill  to  prohibit  the  charging  of  entrance 
or  admission  fees  for  access  to  any  recrea- 
tional lands  or  waters  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.    That    the 
Congress  hereby  finds  and   determines  that 
every  citizen  of  the   United  States  has  the 
right  to  enter  upon  those  public  lands  and 
waters  of  the  United  States  used  and  usable 
for  recreational  purposes  free  of  any  charge. 
Sec.  2.  No  entrance  or  admission  fee  shall 
be  collected  by  any  officer  or  enaployee  of  the 
United   States    at    public    recreational   areas 
located   on   public   lands   or   waters   of   the 
United  States  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  any 
Department.   Agency,   or   Instrumentality   of 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  Any  provision  of  law  which  Is  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  is 
hereby  repealed  to  the  extent  of  such  In- 
consistency. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  BEVTTJi  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 23.  1969.  I  was  in  my  congressional 
district  on  ofiBcial  business.  Had  I  been 
present.  I  would  have  voted  as  follows: 

On  roll  call  No.  351,  on  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report  on  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969,  I  would  have  voted  "yes." 

On  roll  call  No.  352,  on  the  Mahon 
motion  to  agree  to  Senate  amendment 
containing  appropriations  resolution,  I 
would  have  voted    no." 


WHO  IS  GETTING  8' 4  PERCENT  IN- 
TEREST FROM  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT? 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, t 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday 
of  this  week.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
David  Kermedy  said  that  lower  interest 
rates  are  closer  than  most  people  realize. 

Last  week  the  Treasury  announced 
that  it  is  offering  $6.6  billion  In  three  Is- 
sues including  an  8.25  percent,  18-month 
note  in  exchange  for  bonds  maturing 
February  15  and  March  15. 

The  new  offer  is  limited  to  those  in- 
vestors who  already  own  the  Federal 
bonds  maturing  on  February  15  and 
March  15.  If  these  Federal  securities  were 
offered  to  the  general  public,  they  would 
be  sold  at  a  premiimi  or  at  a  considerably 
lower  rate  of  interest. 

Since  less  than  10  percent  of  the  bonds 
maturing  this  year  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  original  purchasers,  the  extension 
of  refunding  privilege  at  the  highest 
Federal  interest  rates  since  1859  is  made 
to  persons  and  Institutions  which  ac- 


quired these  bonds  at  distressed  prices, 
at  bargain  rates,  and  quite  recently. 

It  appears  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Treasury  is  catering  to  those  who  ma- 
nipulate the  Federal  bond  market  rather 
than  the  best  Interests  of  the  American 
people. 

I  am  today  requesting  the  Treasury 
to  report  on  the  percentage  of  original 
holders  of  these  bonds  who  held  them 
to  redemption  and  the  percentage  who 
acquired  those  bonds  within  the  Isist  year 
and  the  last  6  months  before  due  date. 

Treasury  procedures  and  manipulated 
debt  management  could  constitute  the 
biggest  drain  In  the  Federal  Treasury 
and  serve  to  propel  the  forces  of  infla- 
tion. 


FARMERS  NEED  ADVANCE  PEED 
GRAIN  PAYMENTS 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives today  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  advance  payments 
to  producers  under  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram. 

This  bill,  which  is  coauthored  by  14 
other  Members  of  the  House,  is  a  result 
of  the  decision  annoimced  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  late  in  De- 
cember to  eliminate  advance  payments 
under  the  1970  feed  grain  program. 

In  the  past,  farmers  have  received  their 
payments  for  diverting  land  from  pro- 
duction of  specified  feed  grains  in  two 
installments,  one  in  February  and  the 
other  In  August.  Since  1961,  the  Febru- 
ary payments  have  helped  farmers  to  buy 
seed  and  fertilizer  and  to  pay  for  the  in- 
cidental but  growing  expenses  which 
farmers  face  each  spring.  Now  the  USDA 
says  it  will  not  make  diversion  funds 
available  in  February  1970,  but  that  i>ay- 
ments  should  be  in  the  hands  of  growers 
by  the  end  of  July  or  mid-August. 

We  were  told  the  reason  for  withhold- 
ing advance  payments  was  to  avoid  mak- 
ing any  such  payments  in  the  1970  fiscal 
year,  which  ends  on  June  30,  1970.  Since 
the  same  money  will  be  paid  out  anyway 
in  the  form  of  diversion  payments  sev- 
eral months  later,  no  Federal  money  is 
being  saved,  while  the  timing  of  the  pay- 
ments could  work  to  the  serious  disad- 
vantage of  many  farmers.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  USDA  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  are  simply  engaging  in  some 
fiscal  juggling  to  provide  the  illusion  of 
budget  cutting,  when  in  fact,  costs  are 
merely  shoved  into  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  diflQ- 
cult  to  see  how  this  move  may  be  anti- 
inflationary  because  it  will  force  many 
farmers  into  borrowing  millions  of  dol- 
lars across  the  country  at  record-high 
interest  rates. 

In  Wisconsin  last  year,  for  example,  $13 
million  in  advance  pajmients  were  made. 
If  farmers  seek  money  from  lending  in- 
stitutions to  buy  seed,  fertilizer,  fuel,  and 
other  items  which  they  were  able  to  pur- 
chase with  their  advance  pajmients,  they 
will  have  to  pay  thousands  of  dollars  in 
interest  because  the  decision  was  made  to 


use  a  bookkeeping  gimmick  to  create  the 
illusion  of  real  budget  cutting,  when  in 
fact  only  a  paper  cut  is  being  achieved. 

No  one  can  question  the  fact  that  our 
economy  is  in  trouble,  and  that  measiu-es 
must  be  taken  to  stop  inflation.  That  is 
why  the  Congress  cut  the  President's 
budget  this  year  by  some  $5.6  bilUon.  But 
an  "on  paper"  budget  reduction  is  a 
pretty  weak  argument  for  imposing  a 
serious  hardship  on  thousands  of 
farmers. 

The  feed  grain  program  has  been  rea- 
sonably successful  in  its  attempts  to 
strengthen  farm  prices  and  farm  income 
through  a  reduction  in  the  total  supply 
of  agricultural  products.  In  1969  over 
9,000  farms  with  a  base  of  166,231  acres 
in  the  Seventh  Congressional  District 
participated  in  the  feed  grain  program, 
and  over  $3.9  million  in  diversion  pay- 
ments was  received  by  Seventh  District 
farmers. 

While  someone  at  the  USDA  or  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  has  cooked  up  a  clever  way 
to  supposedly  achieve  a  budget  cut,  the 
result  will  actually  add  to  our  inflation 
problems  because  farmers  will  have  to 
seek  credit  to  buy  feed  and  fertilizer.  It 
will  hurt  a  lot  of  farmers  who  are  al- 
ready flghting  against  serious  economic 
difficulties,  including  a  5-percent  in- 
crease in  their  cost  of  production  over 
the  past  year.  And  the  decision  to  elimi- 
nate advance  payments  may  even  result 
in  some  farmers  dropping  out  of  the  di- 
version program  altogether,  deciding  it 
more  worthwhile  to  plant  the  acres  they 
would  otherwise  convert  to  conservation 
or  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  advance  payments  to  pro- 
ducers under  the  feed  grain  program 
do  not  cost  the  Goverrmient  any  extra 
money  but  they  are  extremely  helpful  to 
farmers  who  need  money  at  planting 
time.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will 
give  serious  and  swift  consideration  to 
this  legislation. 

The  additional  sponsors  of  this  bill 
include : 

Representative  John  C.  Cxh-ver,  Demo- 
crat of  Iowa,  Representative  John  Mel- 
CHER,  Democrat  of  Montana,  Represent- 
ative William  Randall,  Democrat  of 
Missouri,  Representative  Tom  Steed, 
Democrat  of  Oklahoma.  Representative 
William  Hatha^vay,  Democrat  of  Maine. 
Representative  Mark  Andrevi's.  Repub- 
lican of  North  Dakota. 

Flepresentative  Spark  MATStrNACA, 
Democrat  of  Hawaii,  Representative 
Walter  B.  Jones,  Democrat  of  North 
Carolina,  Representative  Thomas  Foley, 
Democrat  of  Washington,  Representa- 
tive W.  R.  Hull,  Democrat  of  Missouri, 
Representative  Allard  Lowenstein. 
Democrat  of  New  York,  Representative 
Lee  Hamilton,  Democrat  of  Indiana, 
Representative  David  Henderson,  Dem- 
ocrat of  North  Carolina,  Representative 
John  L.  McMillan,  Democrat  of  South 
Carolina. 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM  IN  THE  SOUTH 

(Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.    ANDREWS    of    Alabama.     Mr. 
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Speaker,  accordiru:  to  news  reports,  a  14- 
year-old  schoolboy  in  Oklahoma  City  has 
ix?en  arrested  on  orders  of  a  Federal 
jud«e  for  failure  to  comply  with  a  court 
order  to  be  bu>ed  across  the  city  Busing: 
incidents  are  occurring  all  over  the 
South  and  m  many  other  sections  of  the 
countrv  If  we  co  back  and  read  the  civil 
rights  bill  of  1964.  we  see  that  It  pro- 
hibits the  busing  of  schoolchildren  to 
bnn«  about  racial  balance 

Alabama  has  operated  for  the  la^st  few 
vears  under  the  so-called  freedom-of- 
choice  svstem.  and  every  school  In  Ala- 
bama has  been  integrated  What  could  be 
anv  fairer  than  a  freedom-of-choice  sys- 
tem '  What  us  fairer  than  a  system  that 
permits  a  schoolchild  to  go  to  any  school 
of  his  choice^  But  the  bureaucrats  will 
not  stand  for  that  They  say  integration 
IS  not  coming  about  rapidly  enough,  and 
violate  the  laws  of  the  land  by  ordering 

I  predict  that  the  bureaucrats  in  HEW 
and  the  Federal  judges  are  rapidly  de- 
stroying the  public  school  system  of  the 
South.  

APPOINTMENT   OF   CONFEREES   ON 

HR     2.    FEDERAl.   CREDIT    UNION 

ACT  AMENDMENT 

Mr  PAT\L\N  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  'HR  2«  to  amend 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  so  as  to 
provide  for  an  independent  Federal 
agency  for  the  supervision  of  federally 
chartered  credit  unions,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  ask  for  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Messrs.  Patman  and 
Barrett.  Mrs,  Sullivan,  and  Messrs. 
REtres.  WroNALL.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Mizi. 


ter  Flights  Can  Save  Traveler  a  Lot  of 
Money  ' 


CAB  IS  CARRYING  ON  PURGE  OF 
SUPPLEMENTAL  CARRIERS 

(Mr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  CAB  is 
carrying  on  a  purge  of  some  of  the  sup- 
plemental carriers  of  this  country  that  I 
think  are  domg  an  ouustanding  job  in 
handling  the  tremendous  demand  for  air 
carrier  service  internationally. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  say  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  my  district  that  this  act 
of  the  CAB  m  carrying  on  this  purge  does 
not  represent  their  Interests  but  does 
represent  the  interests  of  some  of  the 
more  established  airlines  that  do  not 
need  this  protection. 

Mr  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  two  articles,  one  from  the 
Washington  Post,  dated  January  5.  en- 
titled "lATA:  Dommation  of  Airline 
Pares,"  and  the  other  is  an  article  from 
the  News  and  Views  on  Air  Transporta- 
tion, dated  December  26,  entitled  "Char- 


From  the  Wa.'^hiiiijUJii  Po.st   Jin  5    1970 1 
IAT.\     DoMiN\Tiij.N   ur  Airline   Farxs 
(Review   by   Ralph   Nader) 
I  NoTT  — Nader,   author  of  'Unsafe  at   Any 
Speed.-   l.s   a   noted    lobbyist    for   the    public 
interest  and  chairman  of  the  Center  for  the 
S'udv  of  Respon.^lve  Law  t 

■  The  Air  Net  The  Ca.se  Against  the  World 
Av;atl..n  Cartel."  K  C.  J  Filial.  (Grossman, 
J12  pp  .  *5  95i 

The  most  efficient  consumer  abuse  occurs 
when  lus  perpetrators  Institutionalize  It  In 
such  a  complex  and  authoritative  manner 
that  the  victims  Unow  UtiJe  f)f  the  abuse  and 
nothing  of  the  perpetrator  Few  interna- 
tional air  pa-ssentjers  have  ever  heard  of  the 
International  Air  Transport  Association 
iI.\T.\i  Much  less  do  they  po&sess  an  ele- 
mentary understandlni?  of  what  Dr  Filial 
calls  'one  of  the  most  powerful  and  au- 
thoritarian private  international  cartels 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen  " 

Yet  I.\TA.  .us  a  private  bu.smess  as.si>riatlon 
of  international  airlines,  fixes  rat^s  fares 
and  other  conditions  of  air  tr.ive!  and  thereby 
determines  who  can  and  cannot  Hy  by  keep- 
ing prices  much  higher  than  would  prevail 
in  a  competitive  industry  Since  the  aviation 
industry  is  heavily  subsldl7ed-  directly  and 
indirectly — by  taxpayers  and  Is  rl>?htly  con- 
sidered by  many  analy.>ts  as  a  world  public 
utilltv,"  the  users'  stake  in  lATA  Is  un- 
deniable 

The  absence  of  a  user  or  oonsumer  voice. 
with  or  without  government,  in  lATAs  de- 
liberations and  decisions  caught  Dr  Plll&l's 
attention  while  he  was  studying  f^'r  a  gradu- 
ate degree  at  Yale  Law  School  His  doctoral 
thesis  about  this  secret  society,  relying 
heavily  on  a  meticulous  search  of  the  avail- 
able documents  and  a  sense  of  relevant 
logic,  unr.ivels  for  the  llrst  time  its  Intricate 
controls  and  sanctions  over  International 
aviation. 

In  brief,  the  situation  he  depicts  is  as  fol- 
lows: LATA  with  headquarters  in  Montreal, 
receives  Its  authority  to  fix  airline  tariffs 
from  various  bilateral  agreements  between 
various  governments  These  agreements  re- 
serve the  right  of  governments  to  8usi>end  or 
reject  these  rates  In  practice,  however,  the 
combined  lobby  of  .state-owned  and  private 
airlines  has  overwhelmed  any  attempts,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
to  block  rate  hikes  Meeting  In  secret  at  var- 
ious cities  around  the  world,  lATA  permits  no 
access  to  its  rate-making  machinery  on  be- 
half of  shippers,  passengers  or  governments 
These  meetings  develop  price  structures  that 
further  codify  restrictive  practices,  protect 
the  most  inefficient  of  airlines,  amalgamate 
a  massive  number  of  political  variables — and 
make  all  these  decisions  without  any  ex- 
planation and  analysis  that  would  allow  ex- 
ternal evaluation 

What  emerges  from  these  long,  arduous 
L\TA  conferences  isome  extendli\g  six  weeks 
or  more  at  an  estimated  c.;«t  to  the  airlines 
of  $10,000  an  houri  are  the  predictable  results 
of  the  cartel  system  These  Include  an  arti- 
ficially high  rate  and  fare  celling  that  reduces 
the  volume  of  passengers,  the  diversion  of 
competition  int«  wastefully  deceptive  pro- 
motions about  alleged  service  and  aesthetic 
distinctions  between  the  airlines,  the  harass- 
ment of  non-scheduled  charter  airlines  which 
threaten  the  serenity  of  this  international 
fare-fix.  and  the  shortchanging  of  areas 
of  the  world  (such  as  Africa i  that  cannot 
mount  the  lobbying  force  within  lATA  to 
tame  the  Brltlsh-led  European  bloc  that  uses 
lATA  to  further  Europe's  domination  of  the 
tourist  trade 

Already  in  control  of  this  multl-bllUon  dol- 
lar industry.  lATA  Is  becoming  bullish  about 
Its  future  expansion  With  its  power  spread- 
ing over  the  entire  field  of  clvU  aviation.  lATA 


is  moving  to  Impose  Its  authority  over  more 
and  more  of  the  international  tourist  In- 
dustry The  movement  of  airlines  Into  the 
purchase  or  operation  of  hotels  and  other 
tourist  facilities  Is  tracked  by  lATA  Dr. 
Filial  summarizes  lATAs  basic  range  "All 
travel  agents  and  tourist  organizers  are  sub- 
ject to  tlie  discipline  and  punishments  of 
IKTK.  no  airline  cm  fly  in  the  air  without 
following  the  technical  codes  of  lATA;  and 
lATA  determines  the  rights  and  duties  of 
passengers  for  that  part  of  their  lives  which 
they  spend  in  an  lATA  plane  Its  authority 
extends  to  tariffs  for  domesUc  air  Uansport 
except  m  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  most  Eastern  European  countries.  lATA 
has  already  taken  steps  in  1968  to  form  Its 
own  insurance  company  by  1970  ..." 

Potentlallv  powerful  groups  have  hacked 
.iw.iv  verbally  at  lATA's  collusive  policies 
th.i'  retard  the  growth  of  economical  inter- 
nation.il  air  transportation.  The  CAB  has 
huffed  and  puffed  mostly  In  vain.  The  Jus- 
tice Det»artment's  Antitrust  Division  In  1965 
advised  the  CAB  to  re-examine  "the  entire 
.-oncept  of  I.\TA  Conference  machinery  and 
CAB  immunlZiUlon  of  agreements  and  reso- 
lutions "  which  'are  per  se  violations  of  the 
Sherm.m  Act  "  Sen  Warren  Magnuson  urged 
likewise  .\11  this  has  amounted  to  nothing 
more  than  mere  caveats,  and  IfCV.K  is  a  past 
master  in  handllni?  caveats 

There  hius  never  been  a  conere.sslonal  in- 
quiry into  I.\TA  nor  an  Independent  execu- 
tive branch  study  of  the  cartel  and  preferable 
alternatives  This  is  a  remarkable  testament 
to  the  ingenious  matrix  of  power  and  Invul- 
nerabiMtv  that  I.\TA  has  built  Some  US. 
airlines  for  years  have  been  displeased  with 
I.\TA  hlgh-fivre  policies  Shippers  have  com- 
pl.^lned  about  lATA's  arbitrariness  But  like 
•he  regulated  Industry  that  captures  the 
regulator,  lATA,  by  manipulating  and  com- 
promising the  factors  of  economics,  politics, 
national  prestige,  regional  claims  and  the 
fear  of  "competitive  anarchy."  brings  most 
governments  to  Its  side  The  shippers  and 
the  passengers  are  not  organized  counter- 
vailing forces 

The  lATA  forces  place  the  greatest  pre- 
mium on  secrecy.  Airline  costs,  the  reasons 
for  inefnclencles.  and  the  politics  and  eco- 
nomics of  lATA  intrigue  must  remain  secret 
If  this  cartel  is  to  continue  Dr  Plllals  dis- 
closures and  analysis  will  not  receive  a 
public  rebuttal  from  lATA 

Its  strategy  will  be  to  Ignore  and  thereby 
cool  the  possibility  of  a  real  dustup.  IATA"s 
unilateral  hegemony  has  no  room  for  dis- 
cussing Dr.  Plllals  proposals  for  a  single 
international  governmental  authority  with 
due  process  and  democratic  procedures  for 
all  Interested  parties  Similar  silence  will 
greet  his  alternative  suggestions  for  direct- 
ing, rather  than  displacing.  lATA  operations 
toward  consumer  Justice. 

What  this  book  lacks  are  the  "proper 
name"  disclosures — of  the  backscratchlng. 
the  Intense  powerplays.  and  the  colossal 
waste — disclosures  which  would  generate  a 
thorough  congressional-type  Inquiry.  But 
Dr  PlUal  has  only  the  power  of  a  concerned 
citizen,  not  the  unused  subpoena  authority 
of  a  congressional  committee  or  governmen- 
tal agency  He  has  prepared  the  brief  against 
lATA  Congress,  the  CAB  and  the  White 
House  would  do  well  to  heed  his  admonltlona 
and  listen  to  his  counsel. 


[From  the  Elizabeth  (NJ.)  Journal.  Dec    26, 

19691 

Charter  Flights  Can  Save  Traveler  a  Lot 

OF  Money 

(By  Carlton  Smith  and  Richard  Putnam 

Pratt ) 
The  overseas  airlines  regularly  go  through 
more  contortions  than  a  belly-dancer's  ap- 
prentice In  trying  to  work  out  a  fare  sched- 
ule that  w^lU  satisfy  them  all  They  are  re- 
peating the  process  right  now,  and  no  one 
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is  sure  exactly  what  the  fares  to  Europe  will 
be  next  summer. 

One  thing  is  Just  about  certain,  however. 
They  won't  come  anywhere  near  the  economy 
of  the  charter  flight. 

As  of  right  now,  one  firm  that  handles  a 
hefty  chunk  of  the  charter  business  will  fly 
passengers  from  New  York  to  London  and 
back  for  $134  37  each.  Prom  Detroit,  the 
price  Is  $146  63;  from  Chicago,  $154.01. 

It  can"t  be  too  far  wide  of  the  mark  to 
say  that  these  charter  prices  are  roughly 
half  what  you'd  pay  for  a  comparable  seat 
on  a  standard  flight. 

If  this  dollar  discrepancy  leads  you  to 
think  harsh  thoughts  about  the  scheduled 
airlines,  you  need  to  remember  that  sched- 
udel  planes  fly  on  schedule,  loaded  or  not. 
Vacant  seats  are  no  novelty,  and  these  empty 
scats  represent  an  unrecoverable  loss  that 
must  be  made  up  somehow.  Charter  flights 
are  commonly  booked  solid 

Thus.  If  you  are  aiming  for  a  trip  to  Eu- 
rope lor  any  other  place,  for  that  matter), 
you  should  seriously  Investigate  the  possi- 
bility of  Joining  a  charter.  It  will  almost 
certainly  save  you  money. 

Groups  are  the  heart  of  the  charter  busi- 
ness. You  have  to  belong  to  one  to  enjoy 
charter  benefits  The  law  requires  it  and  so 
does  practicality  In  effect,  the  group  rents 
the  plane,  much  as  an  individual  would  hire 
a  ta.xi 

Fortunately,  air  travel  has  now  become  so 
common  that  charter  flights  are  everywhere. 
Fraternal  organizations,  professional  groups, 
sports  clubs,  church  congregations,  labor 
unions,  alumni  clubs  and  dozens  of  others 
occasionally,  or  even  regularly,  sponsor  such 
flights. 

There  are  a  few  rules  that  cover  charter- 
ing. First,  anybody  who  signs  on  for  tlie 
flight  must  have  been  a  member  of  the  group 
prior  to  the  time  the  flight  was  announced. 

Second,  If  the  flight  Is  going  overseas,  par- 
ticipants must  have  been  members  of  the 
chartering  group  for  at  least  six  months  prior 
to  the  flight,  or  longer  If  the  charter  was 
promoted  more  theui  six  montha  before  Its 
departure. 

On  the  other  hand,  wives,  husband  and 
children  of  charter  group  members  are  eligi- 
ble to  go  along  simply  on  the  basis  of  the 
family  tie. 

If  the  group  Is  large  enough,  chartering 
is  simple.  The  group  rents  an  entire  plane, 
puts  Its  members  aboard  and  says:  "Paris, 
s'll  vous  plait."  With  today's  Jets,  however, 
that  means  fllUng  something  like  250  seats, 
an  Impossibility  for  most  groups. 

If  the  group  can't  flll  a  whole  plane,  then 
the  next  step  Is  to  charter  a  piece  of  a  plane 
headed  in  the  right  direction.  Five  groups 
of  50  members  each,  for  example,  can  neatly 
fill  a  250-seat  plane  so  long  as  they  all 
want    to   go   to   the   same  destination. 

The  price  Is  the  same  as  if  they  were  all 
members  of  a  single  unit. 

.^nd  that's  about  all  there  Is  to  It.  Sub- 
ject to  the  availability  of  planes,  charter 
groups  can  fly  from  any  place  to  any  other 
place  at  will,  and  return  when  they  like. 
En  route,  they  get  all  the  usual  amenities — 
food,  liquor  and  service— and  can  even  lay 
on  a  special  menu  If  they  like. 

If  you've  got  the  yen.  keep  a  close  watch 
on  bulletin  boards  and  club  mailings. 
Chances  are  good  that  somebody  out  there 
Is  whipping  up  Just  the  kind  of  vacation 
you've  been  dreaming  about  for  years. 


being  that  the  pair  cannot  be  corrected 
at  this  time. 


PERSONAL   EXPLANATION 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No.  9.  I  am  recorded  as  paired  for  the 
bill.  I  wish  to  make  a  statement  that  this 
is  incorrect.  I  was  not  for  the  bill  as 
paired.  I  ask  that  my  statement  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record,  my  understanding 


LEGISLATION       TO       HELP      CURB 
DUTCH  ELM  DISEASE 

(Mr.  PUCINSB:!  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  designed  to 
help  curb  the  epidemic  of  Dutch  elm 
disease  sweeping  the  Nation's  20  million 
elm  shade  trees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  losing  more  than 
400,000  elm  trees  to  the  disecise  in 
America  every  year  and  unless  preven- 
tive action  is  taken  now,  the  esthetically 
beautiful  American  elm  with  its  sweeping 
branches  and  cool  shade  will  be  extinct 
by  the  end  of  the  century- 

The  replacement  cost  for  shade  trees 
destroyed  by  Dutch  elm  disease  is  $80,- 
000,000  annually. 

My  proposal  would  amend  the  Forest 
Pest  Control  Act  and  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  help  local 
communities  Institute  pest  control  pro- 
grams to  halt  the  epidemic  and  to  remove 
quickly  trees  already  diseased  beyond 
salvation. 

The  Dutch  elm  disease  epidemic  is  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  serious  environ- 
mental problems  and  much  too  little  at- 
tention has  been  paid  in  the  past  decade 
to  its  alarming  growth. 

Elm  trees  do  not  only  provide  our 
urban  areas  with  shade  and  esthetic 
values,  but  they  also  act  as  the  most 
effective  instilator  against  urban  noises. 
Recent  studies  have  showTi  that  in 
those  communities  where  elm  trees  had 
to  be  removed  because  of  Dutch  elm  in- 
festation, the  noise  level  from  normal  big 
city  activities  have  created  Increased 
problems  in  noise  abatement. 

Since  its  introduction  into  the  United 
States  about  1930,  the  Dutch  elm  beetle 
has  become  our  most  destructive  shade 
tree  pest. 

The  disease  afifects  communities 
throughout  the  East,  extends  across  the 
Midwestern  States,  and  into  two  of  our 
Western  States. 

In  total,  the  disease  has  now  appeared 
in  32  States  and  new  locations  are  being 
detected  almost  daily. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  estimates 
that  Dutch  elm  disease  will  infect 
shade  trees  in  all  50  States  within  the 
next  15  years  because  of  its  alarming  and 
rapid  spread. 

Dutch  elm  disease  is  caused  by  a  fim- 
gus  carried  by  the  bark  beetle  which  has 
no  preference  over  species  of  elm  trees 
and  affects  them  all,  with  the  American 
elm,  our  most  valuable  native  shade  tree 
being  most  frequently  and  most  severely 
affected. 

The  growing  nimiber  of  treeless  east- 
em  and  midwestem  communities — in- 
cluding vast  areas  in  my  own  Chicago 
congressional  district — whose  streets 
were  once  arched  with  stately  American 
elms,  bear  witness  to  the  destructiveness 
of  Dutch  elm  disease. 

Certainly,  no  one  can  accurately  eval- 
uate the  intangible  scenic  and  esthetic 


losses  that  have  occurred  in  all  of  these 
communities. 

It  would  also  be  too  difficult  to  ac- 
curately appraise  the  reduced  property 
values  in  commimities  where  the  Ameri- 
can elms  are  gone. 

While  the  aged  elms  can  never  really 
be  replaced  for  beauty  and  shade  value, 
we  do  know  that  it  costs  approximately 
$200  to  replace  those  taken  down  with 
much  smaller  and  younger  but  already 
blooming  trees.  Using  $200  as  a  base 
figure,  it  can  be  safely  estimated  that  the 
annual  loss  to  American  property  owners 
exceeds  $80  million  in  replacement  cost 
alone. 

It  is  my  hope  that  as  America  becomes 
more  concerned  with  environmental 
health  and  pollution,  the  amendment 
which  I  offer  today  will  rate  high  in  the 
order  of  priorities  to  save  the  health  and 
esthetic  value  of  our  commiuiities. 

I  have  placed  no  dollar  authorization 
into  my  amendment  leaving  estimates 
for  effective  action  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  the  battle  against  Dutch 
elm  disease  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture after  he  has  concluded  his  pre- 
liminary studies. 


NEW  SOURCES  OF  REVENUE 

•  Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  the 
problems  this  great  country  faces  the 
most  acute  is  the  shortage  of  money. 
There  is  not  enough  revenue  coming  in 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  pay  for  all  the 
demands  upon  Government  for  pro- 
grams— whether  these  be  for  defense, 
ecology,  urban  crises,  or  education. 

We  must  not  continue  further  deficits. 
Government  must  be  operated  with  the 
revenues  we  have  coming  in  or  inflation 
will  eat  up  the  earnings  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  this  country. 

There  is  only  one  answer  to  our  urgent 
fiscal  crisis.  We  can  cut  back  all  we  want 
to.  but  with  the  fixed  costs  of  Govern- 
ment— charges  like  interest  on  the  debt, 
veterans  compensation,  defense  person- 
nel, and  procurement — it  is  impossible  to 
achieve  fiscal  balance  solely  by  cutting 
back.  We  must  find  new  sources  of 
revenue. 

I  shall  soon  introduce  comprehensive 
legislation  providing  for  a  national  num- 
bers drawing  to  be  conducted  once  each 
month  by  a  national  commission  whose 
members  shall  be  men  with  backgrounds 
of  proven  unimpeachable  integrity.  This 
bill  will  provide  that  States  that  partic- 
ipate by  permitting  the  sale  of  Fed- 
eral number  stamps  within  their  borders 
shall  share  in  the  net  revenues  on  a  per 
capita  basis  and  by  a  percentage  of  the 
revenue  from  sales  within  their  areas. 
This  will  help  the  several  States  in  their 
fiscal  hour  of  need  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  infinitely  prefer- 
able to  a  national  sales  tax  as  a  source 
of  new  revenue.  It  will  produce  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  for  both  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  several  States — 
paid  with  a  smile — to  be  used  to  fight 
crime  and  for  the  public  welfare.  Many 
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of  the  naUons  of  this  world  have  and  de- 
pend upon  a  naUonal  lotter>-  for  substan- 
tial revenue.  Why  not  us  when  we  net-d 
money  so  badly  for  urgent  new  programs 
of  public  benefit '> 

No  longer  can  it  be  responsibly  con- 
tended that  a  national  drawing  ofTeiids 
public  morality  There  i5  nothing  im- 
moral about  It  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
would  not  only  help  fight  crime  but 
would  materially  reduce  the  take  of  the 
undereround  from  the  numbers  racket 

Under  special  order  I  shall  outluu'  my 
bill  in  detail  as  soon  as  drafting  details 
have  been  completed  It  will  have  fea- 
tures assuring  integrity,  fairness,  and 
effectiveness  I  commend  this  new  fiscal 
alternative  to  the  thou>:htful  consider- 
ation of  all  Members  of  this  Congress. 


FILM  RECORDINGS  WITH  MAJOR 
ROWE 

Mr  DICKINSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hLs  re- 
marks." 

Mr  DICKINSON  Mr  Speaker,  on  the 
25ih  of  November  I  made  a  statement 
in  the  Record  relauve  to  a  film  which 
had  been  made  in  the  House  Recording 
Studios.  Today  I  should  like  to  refer  to 
It  once  again 

During  the  month  of  November  a  great 
American  and  an  outstanding  soldier. 
Maj  James  N  -Nick"  Rowe.  who  had 
been  captured  by  the  Vietcong  and  held 
prisoner  longer  thfiin  any  American  sol- 
dier had  been  held  prisoner,  appeared 
before  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee The  committee  was  so  impressed 
that  many  of  us  asked  him  to  appear 
on  televLsion  programs  with  us  He  had 
so  many  requests  it  was  decided,  in  the 
interest  of  time  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
Members,  that  one  big  tape  would  be 
made,  almast  30  minutes  m  length,  with 
an  open  beginning  and  an  open  closing, 
so  that  any  Member  of  the  Hou.^e  could 
use  :t  They  could  dub  in  the  front  and 
dub  in  the  closing,  cvnd  it  would  be  made 
available  to  any  Member,  to  be  shown  in 
his  home  district,  whether  to  a  chamber 
of  commerce  or  a  school  group,  because 
It  would  be  m.ost  appropriate  for  almost 
any  £;roup 

There  was  absolutely  nothing  partisan 
about  it  The  film  is  available  today  to 
any  Member  of  the  House  who  would 
like  to  use  it.  on  the  same  basi.-  I  would 
be  able  to  use  it.  that  Ls.  just  defraying 
a  part  of  the  cost. 

Just  recently  in  the  papers  I  have  seen 
statements  alluding  to  thus,  saying  it  was 
a  partisan  effort  and  that  the  statement-s 
or  Major  Rowe  and  his  appearance  here 
were  partisan  in  nature  I  can  only 
say.  nothing  is  further  from  the  truth 
There  is  nothing  partisan  about  it  Any- 
one can  judge  for  himself  The  man  was 
a  captive  of  the  Vietcong  He  describes 
his  treatment  as  a  pnsoner  He  was  stat- 
ing facts — not  opinion  He  was  speaking 
only  the  truth  If  his  presence  here  em- 
barrasses anyone,  it  should  oe  only  those 
who  are  sympathetic  to  the  Vietcong  and 
those  who  would  put  Americas  interest 
last. 


LEGISLATION  TO  AUTHORIZE 
COAST  GUARD  TO  CONTROL 
MOVEMENT  OF  VESSELS  IN  U  S. 
NAVIGABLE  WATERS 

I  Mr.  DOWNING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
nunute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
ma  rk-s  ' 

Mr  DOWNING  Mr  Speaker.  In  the 
early  mommg  hours  of  January  21,  1970. 
the  US  S.  i'ancev,  dragging  her  anchors, 
crashed  into  the  $200  million.  17- 
mile  Chesapeake  Bay  Bndge-Tunnel 
tearing  out  a  375-foot  section  in  this  vital 
nortii-south  link  between  Virginia  Beach 
and  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia 

f^ortunat*'ly.  there  was  no  lavs  of  life 
nor  were  any  injuries  suffered  Tlie  eco- 
nomic lasses,  however,  are  almost  incal- 
culable Bridge  repair  cost  will  probably 
exceed  $2  million  It  will  be  closed  for 
public  passage  for  at  least  a  month— in- 
conveniencing thousands  of  motorists 
and  breaking  the  flow  of  commerce  north 
and  south 

On  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia,  in 
my  district,  many  busine.v^es  have  been 
forced  to  clo.se  or  reduce  employment; 
lack  of  transporution  of  supplies  and 
equipment  is  hurting  farmers,  me:  chants, 
and  waUrmen.  increased  shippm.g  costs 
are  retlecUKl  in  a  rise  in  prices  to  the 
Eastern  Shore  con..umer.  and  the  tour- 
Lst  trade,  a  major  contributor  to  tlie  econ- 
omy. IS  at  a  standstill  Unemployment  is 
at  an  all  time  high. 

Tlie  Governor  of  Virginia  has  requested 
the  President  to  declare  the  Eastern 
Shore  an  economic  industry  disaster  area 
and  eligible  for  certain  Federal  assist- 
ance Ttie  area  and  tl.f  bridge  tunnel, 
however,  may  never  recover  from  the 
monetary  loss  or  from  the  psychological 
effect 

This  was  the  worst  disaster  to  this 
bndge.  but  it  has  not  been  the  only  one. 
Several  years  ago  a  barge  smashed  Into 
the  same  area  of  the  bridge  closing  down 
the  facility  for  over  2  weeks  with  calami- 
tous economic  results. 

Another  barue  and  a  Navy  LST  have 
also  damaged  the  structure 

There  have  been  a  i-umber  rf  near 
mi.s.-es  which  could  have  caused  consid- 
erable damage  and  numerous  incidents 
of  smaller  vessels  brushin^:  the  sides  of 
the  trestles 

Other  US  ports  with  extensive  port 
?nd  br.dec  facilities;  have  and  arc  expe- 
rienciim  Jie  same  difficulties. 

I  am  aware  that  no  legislation  can  pre- 
vent all  damage  caused  by  acts  of  God 
or  hum.an  failures  Bu:  I  do  believe  we 
can  enact  laws  which  would  minimize 
these  disastrous  occurrences 

Accordingly.  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  Coast  Guard  to  control 
the  movement  of  vessels  m  U  S  navigable 
waters 

The  now  legislation,  for  the  first  time, 
would  empower  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. Coast  Guard,  to  make  and  en- 
force rules  to  control  the  anchorage  and 
movemeni.  of  any  vessel,  including  US. 
Navy,  located  in  our  waters 

If  'his  legislation  were  enacted,  it 
would  be  a  very  significant  advance  in 
strengthening    the   hand    of    the   Coast 


Guard  to  set  operating  rules  for  all  ves- 
sels The  new  legislation  would  resolve 
once  and  for  all  the  presently  fuzzy  ques- 
tion of  jurisdiction  between  the  Coast 
Guard  and  the  Navy  in  our  navigable 
waters  As  I  see  the  bill,  all  maritime 
traffic  would  be  subject  to  tlie  Coast 
Guard  operating  rules  m  the  same  way 
as  all  aircraft,  including  military,  are 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Administration 

The  Coast  Guard  agrees  with  this  new 
legislative  authority  and  could  enforce 
the  necessary  regulations  designed  to 
promote  harbor  safety  and  to  protect  pier 
and  bridge  facilities  In  the  ports  of  the 
United  States. 

I  shall  urge  immediate  hearings. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  IS  A  FRIEND 
OF  ISRAEL 

I  Mr  MINSHALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks." 

Mr.  MINSHALL  Mr.  Speaker,  upon 
the  21st  anniver.sary  of  the  esUblish- 
ment  of  Israel.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
making  a  statement  and  slgnmg  a  reso- 
lution with  my  colleagues  relating  to  our 
position  as  far  as  the  SUte  of  Israel  was 
concerned. 

Again  today  I  wish  not  only  to  recon- 
firm this  resolution,  but  to  strengthen 
It  by  advocating,  flr^t.  face-to-face  ne- 
gotiation between  the  Arabs  and  the 
SUte  of  Israel,  and.  second,  military  aid 
to  the  State  of  Israel  in  the  form  of 
equipment  nece.ssary  to  support  its  efforts 
and  to  defend  the  safety  of  their  people 
so  that  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  may  be  a  reality  instead  of  a  dream. 

Israel  has  proven  itself  a  friend  of  the 
United  suites  and  I.  in  behalf  of  my 
friends  in  the  Greater  Cleveland  area. 
wish  the  State  of  L<rael  to  know  that  the 
United  States  can  be  relied  upon  as  Its 
fnend  and  will  always  remain  Israel's 
friend. 

FEDERAL  BUDGET 

.  Mr  BUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter  > 

Mr  BUSH  Mr  Speaker.  President 
Nixon  has  taken  another  step  toward 
proving  that  his  is  a  respon^lble  admin- 
istration. 

That  step,  of  course,  is  the  presenta- 
tion of  his  proposed  P'ederal  budget  for 
fiscal  yar  1970-71  This  is  the  first  budg- 
et that  can  truly  be  called  the  Presi- 
dents budget  and  It  carries  that  quaUty 
that  IS  abnost  unique  to  Republican  ad- 
ministrations— it  IS  balanced.  It  is  non- 
mflationary.  It  is  responsible.  It  meets 
the  people's  needs  without  attempting  to 
buy  the  people's  votes  with  vast  spending 
programs  and  promises  that  cannot  be 
kept. 

At  the  same  time.  Mr  Speaker,  this  is 
not  a  stand-F>at  budget  nor  is  it  a  budget 
that  merely  perpetuates  old  programs  to 
a  greater  or  lesser  extent.  Far  from  it. 

TTiLs  is  a  budget  that  charts  new  paths 
while  abandoning  old  ways 
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It  recognizes  current  problems  and 
turns  away  from  yesterday's  solutions. 

And  above  all,  It  recognizes  priorities — 
the  fact  that  our  first  priority  abroad  is 
winding  down  the  war  In  Vietnam  hon- 
orably. The  fact  that  our  first  priority  at 
home  Is  winding  down  the  cost  of  living 
effectively  and  without  a  depression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  first  budg- 
et is  further  proof  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  getting  sound,  sen- 
sible leadership  from  the  'White  House. 
It  Is  up  to  the  Members  of  Congress  to 
support  that  kind  of  leadership  as  we 
work  to  put  the  President's  budget  Into 
effect. 


BILL  TIMMONS 


I  Mr.  BROCK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks." 

Mr.  BROCK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  deeply 
pleased  and  proud  to  learn  of  Bill  Tim- 
mons'  appointment  as  assistant  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  for  congressional  relations. 
He  is  not  only  a  close  friend,  but  one  of 
the  finest  men  I  have  known. 

Bill  Timmons  began  his  Capitol  Hill 
experience  as  an  aid  to  Senator  Alexan- 
der Wiley.  1961-62.  In  1963  he  joined  my 
staff  as  administrative  assistant,  serving 
in  that  capacity  until  joining  the  Nixon 
administration  in  December  1968. 1  know 
of  no  more  dedicated  or  capable  public 
servant  In  Washington. 

This  Is  a  tremendous  opportunity  for 
a  young  Tennessean  who  has  proven  his 
ability  and  dedication  through  hard 
work.  President  Nixon  has  recognized 
Bill's  leadership  potential,  as  have  the 
Members  of  Congress.  He  will  do  an  out- 
standing job.  I 


NATIONAL  USURY  LAW 

<Mr.  JACOBS  a.'^^ked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  rexise  and  extend  his 
remarks  " 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day Introduced  legislation  to  create  a  na- 
tional usury  law  at  6  percent  maximum 
legal  Interest  on  all  credit  and  loan  trans- 
actions within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  principal  cause  of 
high  interest  rates  is  the  artificial  tight 
money  policy  of  the  administration  and 
the  so-called  fight  against  inflation  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Beard.  If  these  au- 
thorities wished  to  curtail  consumer 
spending,  they  need  only  Invoke  the  reg- 
ulation requiring  higher  downpayments 
for  Installment  credit.  As  it  is.  they  have 
simply  inflated  the  cost  of  borrowing 
mrney  so  that  the  consumer  spends  as 
much  but  gets  less  in  gocds  and  more  in 
interest  rate  receipts. 

The  Interest  rates  were  raised  by  arti- 
ficial Government  action  and  should  be 
brought  back  down  the  same  way.  Only 
this  time  they  should  be  lowered  by  the 
law  rather  than  administrative  discre- 
tion. 

Artificial  interest  rate  increases 
caused  by  direction  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment plus  certain  private  banking 
Interests  located  In  the  vicinity  of  Man- 


hattan Island  have  ushered  in  America's 
first  depression  since  192^.  This  one  so 
far  is  concentrated  in  the  housing  in- 
dustry. Homebuilders  carmot  build  be- 
cause they  cannot  aCford  to  borrow.  Home 
buyers  buy  because  they  carmot  afford  to 
borrow. 

And  the  American  Government  cannot 
afford  to  stand  idly  by  and  pretend  noth- 
ing is  wrong  in  the  quasi-public  utility 
of  money  changing. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  13300,  SUPPLEMENTAL  ANNU- 
ITIES 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unsmimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  13300)  to 
amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937  and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax 
Act  to  provide  for  the  extension  of  sup- 
plemental annuities  and  the  mandatory 
retirement  of  employees,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, and  request  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees :  Messrs. 
Staggers,  Priedel,  Dingell,  Springer. 
and  Devine. 


ENCOURAGING  NEWS  FROM  THE 
WHITE  HOUSE  ON  THE  FIGHT 
AGAINST  DRUGS,  CRIME,  AND 
POLLUTION 

(Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  fight  against  three  of  our 
most  serious  problems  today — crime, 
drug  control,  and  pollution — received 
valuable  support  from  President  Nixon 
this  week. 

On  Wednesday  the  President  issued 
an  Executive  order  to  all  Federal  agen- 
cies instructing  that  they  act  by  the 
end  of  1972  to  bring  under  control  air 
and  water  pollution  caused  by  their  fa- 
cilities. 

In  addition,  the  President  stated  that 
funding  for  the  necessary  cost  to  bring 
this  about  be  included  in  their  future 
budget  requests.  The  cost  for  this  is  esti- 
mated by  the  White  House  to  be  near 
$360  million.  The  President  also  ordered 
that  from  now  on  no  fimds  appropriated 
for  pollution  control  may  be  t'ansferred 
for  other  programs,  a  practice  which 
has  undercut  control  efforts  in  the  past. 

The  President  has  promised  to  submit 
guidelines  whereby  the  new  order  will  be 
carried  out  and  emphasized  the  order 
must  be  implemented  no  later  than  De- 
cember 31,  1972. 

Earlier  in  the  week,  the  President's 
budget  message  proposed  the  Congress 
appropriate  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  over  current  spending  to 
fight  crime  and  narcotics  traffic. 

The  increase  would  bring  the  Justice 
Department  budget  to  $984.5  million  for 
the  next  fiscal  year,  and  would  raise  to 
$1.3  billion  in  Federal  funds  being  used 


by  all  Federal  agencies  to  assist  in  law 
enforcement  and  crime  control. 

This  increase  is  in  marked  contrast 
to  reductions  asked  by  President  Nixon 
for  other  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies. 

The  largest  part  of  these  increases  in 
funds  would  be  used  directly  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  aid  in  law  en- 
forcement and  help  combat  the  illegal 
flow  of  narcotics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  reassuring  news 
for  the  people  of  this  Nation.  Crime, 
street  violence,  and  drug  addiction  have 
been  recognized  as  major  American 
problems  for  some  time.  Just  recently,  it 
has  become  rapidly  recognized  that  en- 
vironmental pollution  may  well  threaten 
our  very  existence  within  a  generation  if 
we  do  not  halt  it  immediately.  And  cer- 
tainly the  Federal  Government  is  ac- 
knowledged and  admittedly  one  of  the 
greatest  single  polluters  of  America  to- 
day. 

As  a  candidate.  Mr.  Nixon  pledged  to 
step  up  the  Federal  Government's  par- 
ticipation  in  the  battle  against  crime.       < 
The  new  budget  request  reflects  his  com- 
mitment to  this  pledge. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  address,  the 
President  gave  environmental  pollution 
control  a  No.  1  priority  The  curbing  of 
pollution  by  Federal  facilities  would  be 
a  big  step  in  meeting  that  priority. 


NATIONAL  ARBOR  DAY 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  251)  to  authorize  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of 
April  of  each  year  as  "National  Arbor 
Day." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.J.  Res.  251 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue 
annually  a  proclamation  designating  the  last 
Friday  of  April  of  each  year  "National  Arbor 
Day  "  and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  obsen'e  such  a  day  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED    BY    MB.    ROGERS    OF 
COLORADO 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  offer  certain  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Ctolorado: 

On  page  1,  line  4,  delete  the  word  "an- 
nually". 

On  page  1,  line  5,  after  the  word  "April", 
strike  the  phrase  "of  each  year"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "1970". 

On  page  1,  line  6,  after  the  word  "such" 
delete  the  word  "a". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  251, 
my  proposal  to  establish  a  imiform  na- 
tional observance  of  Arbor  Day.  Under 
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the  resoluUon.  the  President  Is  author- 
ized to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  in  April 
1970   as   ■National  Arbor  Day  ' 

Twenty-two  Sutes  have  passed  such 
bUls  and  approximately  eishl  more  have 
bills  pending  in  their  State  legislaluies 
this  year  Tlius.  nearly  one -half  the  Na- 
tion is  observing  the  National  Arbor  Day. 
My  resolution  is  based  on  the  proposition 
that  a  creater  good  can  be  done  to  edu- 
cate all  America  to  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  trees  with  a  unified  Arbor 
Day  observance  than  through  piecemeal 
observances  held  on  diflerent  dates  by 
various  jurisdictions. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
enactment  of  this  resolution  would  be  a 
tmiely  beginning  for  thus  new  decade 
during  which  we  all  hope  increased  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  environmenul 
and  conservation  problems  With  the 
growing  awareness  today  of  the  environ- 
ment and  the  need  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve our  natural  resources,  passai^e  of 
the  Arbor  Day  resolution  will  serve  to 
stimulate  public  appreciation  of  oui-  trees 
and  forests. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
Mr  Harrv  Banker  of  West  Orange.  N  J 
Mr  Banker  is  the  national  executive- 
secretary  of  the  Committee  for  National 
Arbor  Day  and  has  worked  urelessly  for 
many  years  to  promote  a  uniform  Na- 
tional Arbor  Day 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time  and  passed 

The  tiUe  was  amended  so  as  to  read 
•To  authonze  the  President  to  proclaim 
the  last  Friday  of  April  1970  as  National 
Arbor  Day 

A   motion   to   reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table  

AMERICAN  HISTORY   MONTH 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  a-sk  unanimous  consent  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution  'HJ.  Res  481'  designating 
February  of  each  year  as  -American 
History  Month  " 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado'' 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk   read  the  joint   resolution. 

as  follows 

H  J   Res  481 

Whereas  the  study  of  history  not  only 
enlf.eti-s  appreciation  of  past  but  also  illum- 
inates the  present  .ind  ^Aes  perspective  to 
our  hopes. 

Whereas  a  knowledge  of  the  growth  and 
developmenf  of  our  free  inBtltutlons  and 
their  human  values  strengthens  our  ability 
to  utilize  these  Institutions  and  apply  these 
values  to  present  needs  and  new  problems. 

Whereas  ."Americans  honor  their  debt  to 
the  creativity,  wisdom,  work,  faith  and  sacrl- 
flce  of  those  who  first  secured  our  freedoms 
and  recognize  their  obligation  to  build  upon 
this  heritage  s.;)  .is  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
the  future 

Whereas  February  1967  has  been  desig- 
nated by  the  President  as  American  History 
Month"  .   and 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  to  encourage  a 
deeper  awareness  of  the  great  events  which 
shaped   Amer;ca     and    i    renewed    dedication 
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to  tiie  Ideals  and  principles  we  hold  In  trust: 
Therefore  be  It 

Kcwh  «1  hy  the  Si-nate  and  House  of  Rep- 
Tf^entatiies  of  the  United  States  of  Amenca 
in  Congress  assemmed  That  February  of 
e.ich  year  is  hereby  designated  as  American 
History  Month",  and  the  President  of  the 
United  sutes  Is  requested  and  authorized 
to  issue  annuallv  a  proclamation  Inviting 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
^uch  month  in  schools  and  other  suitable 
places  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities 

ANirNDMENTS    OfTtKSD    BY     MR      ROGERS    OF 
COLORADO 

Mr  ROGEIRS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  Uiree  amendments  and 
a,;,k  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
considered  en  bloc 

Tlie  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  amendments  as 
follows: 

Amendments  oRered  by  Mr  Rogers  of 
Colorado  , 

On  pages  I  and  2.  strike  out  all    'whereas 
clause* 

On  page  2,  line  3,  delete  the  phrase  "of 
each  year"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof     1970' 

On  page  2.  line  5.  delete  the  word  an- 
nually" 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time  and  passed 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"DesienaiinK  February  1970  as  Amer- 
ican History  Month  '  " 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble  

SCHOOL  BUS  SAFETY'  WEEK 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Mr 
Speaker,  I  a.^k  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution  'HJ  Res.  703'  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period 
April  20  through  Apnl  25,  1970,  as 
•School  Bus  Safety  Week  " 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
re.solution 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado"' 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution  as 

follows : 

H  J    Res   703 

Ri">olved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Vnited  States  of  Amenca 
in  Congress  a.-<semt)led.  That  the  President  is 
hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a 
pr.jclamation  designating  the  period  April  20 
through  April  2.5.  1970  as  'SchCKil  Bus  Safety 
Week",  and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  Ih.rd  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and 
a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


nection  with  the  three  joint  resolutions 
just  passed. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  con.srnt  that  all 
Members  may  have  .5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  in  con- 


TAKE  THE  LEAD  OUT  OF 
GASOLINE 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bUl  to  ban  lead  from  gasoline. 
The  prohibition  as  set  forth  in  my  leg- 
islation would  cover  all  gasoline  sold 
in  interstate  commerce  and  would  go 
into  effect  a  year  after  the  bill's  en- 
actment. 

Today,  an  estimated  400  million 
pounds  of  lead  pollute  our  environment 
each  year  through  automobile  exhaust. 
And.  the  continued  annual  accumula- 
tion of  lead  in  our  environment  is  posing 
a  growing  public  health  hazard,  partic- 
ularly for  persons  living  in  our  cities. 

The  devastating  effects  of  lead  poison- 
ing, caused  by  the  ingestion  of  peeling 
paint  and  plaster,  are  famUiar  to  every- 
one Each  year  thousands  of  children  in 
our  slums  suffer  irreparable  brain  dam- 
age and  some  even  die  as  a  result  of 
this  poisoning  Gasoline  lead  contami- 
nation, resulting  from  both  gaseous  and 
particulate  auto  exhaust  emissions,  also 
affects  lead  levels  in  the  blood  and  bones, 
although  the  extent  of  such  toxification 
is  still  undetermined  But.  it  is  known 
that  gasoline  containing  lead  is  an  acute 
poison  and  that  the  inhalation  of  such 
gasoline  fumes  can  be  fatal.  In  addi- 
tion. It  is  estimated  that  50  percent  of 
lead  m  gasoline  is  emitted  Into  the  air 
through  auto  exhaust — one-third  in 
gaseous  form  that  travels  for  miles  be- 
yond tlie  original  point  of  pollution,  and 
"the  other  two- thirds  as  particulate  mat- 
ter which  is  absorbed  by  plant  life  and 
later  ingested  by  man. 

It  IS  untenable  that  we  continue  to 
let  the  petroleum  industry  put  into  the 
atmosphere  a  substance  of  known  harm 
to  the  body.  It  is  time  that  our  country 
takes  the  lead  out  of  gasoline.  Lead  is 
an  octane  booster.  Proper  refining  can 
obviate  the  need  for  lead;  and  indeed, 
the  American  Oil  Co  has  been  supplying 
us  with  such  -white  gas^  for  over  30 
years 

My  bill  would  require  that  a  year  after 
its  enactment  the  introduction,  trans- 
portation, or  distribution  in  interstate 
commerce  of  gasoline  containing  lead 
would  be  prohibited.  The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  would 
be  authorized  to  prescribe  regulations  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  act. 

The  foUowuv-;  i.s  the  full  text  of  the 
bill: 

HR     15753 
A  bill   to  prohibit  the  introduction,  trans- 
poruition.    or    distribution    In    interstate 
commerce   of   gasoline  containing   lead 
Be   tt   enacted    b.v    the   Senate  and   House 
of    Representatiies  of   the    United   States  of 
A'nerua  m  Congress  assembled.  That  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  .^ct,  the  Intro- 
duction,   transportation,    or   distribution    In 
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interstate  commerce  of  gasoline  containing 
lead   Is   prohibited. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  prescribe  regulations 
for  the  efficient  enforcement  of  this  Act, 
Such  regulations  shall  be  promulgated  In 
such  manner  and  take  effect  at  such  time, 
after  due  notice,  as  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education    and    Welfare    shall    determine. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  who  willfully  violates 
the  provisions  of  Section  1  of  this  Act  or  the 
regulations  prescribed  pursuant  thereto  shall 
upon  conviction  be  fined  not  more  than 
$2,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  both. 

Sec.  4  This  Act  shall  take  effect  one  year 
after   the   dale   of   Its   enactment. 


ROGERS  CALLS  FOR  •GET  THE 
LEAD  OUT"  CAMPAIGN  TO  FIGHT 
AIR   POLLUTION 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter, • 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr,  Speaker, 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  lead 
is  tafeen  out  of  gasoline  and  I  would  urge 
petroleum  companies  to  start  preparing 
for  this  move  now, 

A  •get  the  lead  out "  campaign  will 
have  strong  backing  from  the  public,  the 
Government,  and,  I  feel  sure,  the  auto- 
mobile industry. 

We  know  that  60  percent  of  our  air 
pollution  problem  comes  from  the  auto- 
mobile. If  we  can  solve  the  major  part 
of  automobile  pollution,  we  will  have 
gone  a  long  way  in  the  solution  of  the 
entire  problem. 

The  removal  of  lead  from  gasoline  will 
open  the  door  to  allow  us  to  combat  air 
pollution  from  automobiles. 

Although  lead  itself  may  not  be  pol- 
lutant per  se,  lead  in  gasoline  would 
make  Ineffective  a  muffler  device  which 
would  remove  90  to  97  percent  of  emis- 
sion pollutants. 

Last  month.  I  wrote  to  four  major  pe- 
troleum companies  asking  what  eCfect 
"getting  the  lead  out"  would  have  and 
I  will  urge  that  representatives  from  the 
oil  industry  appear  before  the  House 
Public  Health  Subcommittee  when  it  re- 
sumes hearings  on  HR.  12934.  the  Clean 
Air  Act  of  1970  which  I  introduced  last 
session. 

The  first  reply  from  the  oil  industry 
was  about  what  I  expected.  In  brief,  it 
stated  that  it  would  cost  the  consumer 
more,  cars  would  have  a  hard  time  run- 
ning on  lower  octane  gasoline  and  that 
it  would  be  a  large  task. 

I  have  talked  to  people  who  have  also 
studied  this  problem  and  they  have  told 
me  that  the  proposition  of  converting 
to  unleaded  gasoline  was  indeed  possible 
from  a  technical  standpoint. 

Testimony  before  the  California  Leg- 
islature estimated  that  it  would  take 
about  $200  million  to  convert  the  Csdi- 
fomia  refineries.  Since  California  has 
roughly  10  percent  of  the  Nation's  total 
refining.  It  would  be  appropriate  to  say 
the  national  figure  might  be  $2  billion 
or  more. 

This  will  require  Investment  on  the 
part  of  industry,  but  I  think  that  the 
Government  csoi  help  in  the  way  of  tax 
Incentives.  It  is  worth  the  investment, 


if  it  means  that  200  million  Americans 
will  have  cleaner  air  by  the  midseventies. 

If  the  program  gets  underway  soon,  it 
might  take  5  years  to  completely  renovate 
the  Industry.  But,  I  am  encouraged  that 
the  automobile  industry  is  already  de- 
veloping advanced  antipollutant  devices 
and  engines  which  would  oi>erate  on 
lower  octane. 

I  hope  that  the  oil  industry  of  this  Na- 
tion will  voluntarily  move  into  this  pro- 
gram, which  would  avoid  the  necessity 
of  legislation.  If  not,  I  think  the  Con- 
gress must  act  with  responsibility  to 
meet  the  air  poUutlon  problems  of  this 
country. 

HOUSING:  ON  THE  BRINK  OF 
DISASTER 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  high- 
interest,  tight-money  conditions  have 
now  priced  half  the  people  of  the  Nation 
out  of  the  housing  market. 

A  study  conducted  by  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  staff  has 
established  that  28.4  mUlion  moderate- 
income  households — 101.1  million  peo- 
ple— cannot  now  afford  payments  on  a 
$20,000,  30-year  mortgsige,  the  minimum 
loan  for  an  adequate  house  in  today's 
inflation-ridden  economy. 

The  study  shows  that  a  family  must 
have  a  gross  income  of  at  least  $13,000  a 
year  and  be  able  to  make  monthly  pay- 
ments of  at  least  $226  for  principal, 
taxes,  insurance,  maintenance,  and,  last 
but  far  from  least,  interest.  The  interest 
on  FHA  mortgages  has  now  reached  a 
disastrous  effective  rate  of  9  percent. 

This  is  a  crucial  element  in  a  situation 
which  has  seen  housing  starts  tumble 
from  an  annual  rate  of  1,9  million  at 
the  begiiming  of  last  year  to  1.3  million 
starts  by  last  December. 

The  rapid  deterioration  of  the  hous- 
ing market  has  prompted  Congressman 
Wright  Patman,  of  Texas,  chairman  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, to  hold  emergency  housing  hear- 
ings in  an  effort  to  develop  additional 
soiu-ces  of  mortgage  funds  at  reasonable 
rates. 

Among  the  first  witnesses  was  Mayor 
Richard  Daley  of  Chicago,  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  widely  known  and  highly 
respected  urban  leaders.  Mayor  Daley's 
statement  to  the  committee  clearly  illu- 
minates our  housing  crisis  as  it  applies  to 
our  large  cities  and  suggests  specific 
action  to  alleviate  this  terrible  condition 
which  forces  the  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  of  the  Nation  to  shoulder 
most  of  the  burden  of  inflation  in  terms 
of  housing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  Mayor  Daley's 
statement  in  the  Record  so  that  it  may 
aid  all  Members  of  Congress  to  achieve 
a  better  imderstanding  of  the  housing 
crisis  and  what  can  be  done  about  it: 
Remarks  bt  Mayor  Richard  J.  Dai^et,  Be- 
fore   THE    Committee    on    Banking    and 

CtTRHENCT,    PEBRUART    4.    1970 

Chairman  Patman,  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  I  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  to  appear  before  this 
committee  to  testify  on  behalf  of  legislation 


which  would  make  a  genuine  contribution  to 
meeting  one  of  the  critical  problems  of  our 
time — the  shortage  of  housing. 

I  have  studied  a  number  of  bills  pending 
before  this  committee  and  I  find  considerable 
merit  In  the  bills  to  make  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  more  responsive  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  development  bank  to  aid  low 
and  moderate  Income  housing  and  to  expand 
opportunity  for  unemployed  and  low  Income 
citizens, 

I  have  appeared  before  many  congressional 
committees  in  the  past  In  support  of  bills 
with  these  objectives. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  HR.  15402  whose 
objective  Is  to  make  money  available  at 
reasonable  rates  so  we  can  achieve  our  na- 
tional housing  goals.  It  would  provide  for 
the  purchase  of  mortgEiges  by  private  pen- 
sion funds  and  Federal  Reserve  assets. 

The  programs  and  problems  I  will  discuss 
are  national  in  scope  but  naturally  I  will 
refer  to  them  in  the  context  of  what  U 
happening  in  Chicago. 

The  goal  of  the  city  Is  to  provide  a  decent 
home  for  each  and  every  citizen.  At  one  time, 
this  major  task  was  left  entirely  in  private 
hands,  to  the  builder,  the  real  estate  broker, 
and  the  manager  of  property,  and  private 
social  agencies. 

The  city  and  the  Federal  Government  have 
stepped  into  this  area  because  private  in- 
dustry failed  to  meet  the  needs,  particularly 
for  those  in  the  lower  economic  brackets. 
The  city  basically  has  obligations  under 
health  and  housing  codes  for  the  protection 
of  its  citizens.  There  Is  no  authority  or  re- 
spwnsibillty  spelled  out  in  the  charters  of 
cities  or  Einywhere  else  making  it  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  city  to  provide  housing 
for  its  citizens. 

The  cities  have  accepted  this  responsi- 
bility because  someone  must — not  only  in 
the  field  of  housing  but  In  the  broad  social 
field.  Now  the  city  Is  held  responsible  for 
these  services  but  without  the  financial  re- 
sources and  facilities  to  adequately  provide 
them. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  past,  the  thrust  of 
private  enterprise  and  for  that  matter,  the 
policy  of  the  national  government,  has  served 
to  produce  housing  outside  of  the  central 
city.  This  has  been  recognized  by  the  Con- 
gress which  has  sought  to  fill  the  gap  by  the 
passage  of  many  measures  directed  to  the 
housing  needs  of  low  and  moderate  income 
families  in  the  cities. 

Although  efforts  to  make  the  FHA  more 
flexible  In  financing  housing  in  the  inner 
city  have  had  some  effect,  there  still  is  much 
the  agency  can  do. 

Despite  all  these  efforts,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  meet  the  needs  of  low  and  moderate 
families  in  the  cities  and  today  we  find  that 
even  middle  income  families  have  been 
priced  out  of  the  market  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Since  financing  for  housing  is  supplied  al- 
most solely  through  the  mortgage  market, 
v\hen  money  becomes  tight,  the  housing  mar- 
ket shows  the  greatest  sensitivity.  New  home 
production  is  usually  contingent  upon  the 
availability  of  long-term  mortgage  secured 
loans  to  finance  ultimate  purchasers.  If  this 
financing  Is  not  available,  it  will  have  a 
drastic  effect  on  the  amount  of  building. 

In  recent  years,  real  estate  has  become 
even  more  dependent  on  increasing  amounts 
of  credit  per  transaction.  Changes  in  credit 
conditions  may  be  transmitted  to  the  mort- 
gage market  In  several  ways;  the  cap>aclty 
and  willingness  of  commercial  banks  to  ad- 
vance short-temf  construction  credit  to 
builders,  interim  credit  to  other  real  estate 
lenders,  and  permanent  mortgage  credit  to 
buyers.  F^irther,  as  yields  on  other  types  of 
competitive  market  investments  become 
more  attractive,  they  tend  to  divert  the  flow 
of  funds  from  bousing.  In  addition  the  poli- 
cies   established     by     the    Federal     Reserve 
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Banks  and  the  Federal  Open  Market  Com- 
mltt.ee  which  is  used  to  influence  the  general 
availablliry  and  cost  o(  cretUt  ha«  a  direct 
effect  on  the  availability  of  credit  and  Inter- 
est-rat*   levels    throughout    the    economy 

All  the  recent  actions  of  these  agencies  in 
tightening  credit  and  slowing  down  the  econ- 
omy to  halt  inflation  Is  rapidly  creating  a 
crisis  condition   in   the   housing   market 

Oddly  enough  our  efforts  to  unprove 
housing  condlUons— with  the  active  support 
of  the  National  Government— have  only 
served  to  worsen  the  sltuaUon  All  of  us  axe 
agreed  that  In  our  affluent  society  there  is 
no  justlScutlon  for  slums  or  subetandard 
housing  The  City  of  Chicago,  like  other 
cities,  has  m.\ny  programs  underway  to  re- 
duce and  eliminate  these  substandard  con- 
ditions FV>r  example.  In  the  past  10  years 
the  Building  Department  working  through 
the  courts  has  demolished  more  than  8  000 
buildings  which  have  been  found  to  be  in  a 
haziirdous  condition  Ten  years  ago  the  city 
budget  for  this  program  was  $5,000  Today 
It  13  11200.000  and  that  doesn't  Include 
federal  Snanclng 

We  have  a  strict  code  enforcement  pro- 
i^nun  which  often  leads  to  court  actl'^n  and 
the  vacation  of  the  bul'.dlngs  because  the 
landlords  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  comply 
with   the  health  and  safety  standards 

In  Chicago,  we  also  have  established  a 
receivership  program  to  Uike  over  propert;;es 
where  l.indh^rds  ha\e  refused  to  comply  with 
bu.lding  ;vnd  health  ordinances  In  hundreds 
of  instances  the  Chicago  Dwelllntts  A.ss(x-ia- 
tlon.  a  quasi-public  not-for-profit  organiza- 
tion! has  been  appointed  recel.er  by  the 
courts  to  take  over  such  bulldlruis  Where 
possible  the  CD  A  rehabilitates  the  build- 
ings and  prov.des  safe  housing  for  the  ten- 
ants Howes er.  In  hundreds  of  instances  the 
C  D  A.  h.is  foujid  the  buildings  so  de'erlo- 
rated  that  rehablllt-itlon  Is  unfeasible  The 
courts  then  order  the  biUldlngs  v.icated  At 
the  present  time,  the  courts  are  re'.u:uint  to 
order  a  building  vacated,  despite  Its  deterio- 
rated condition,  because  there  are  Insuf- 
ficient vacan    apartments  for  the  teruunts 

In  addition  we  have  the  normal  attrition 
caused  by  t^.re  and  obS4.>lescence.  as  well  as 
relocation  made  necessary  by  the  construc- 
tion of  such  essential  facilities  as  schools. 
police  and  fire  stations,  hospitals,  public 
works  and    'ther  ccmmunlty  f^icllitles 

The  housing  programs  arise  directly  from 
the  insistent  demands  by  our  citizens  and 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Lx-- 
velopment  that  slums  be  tlunlnated  and 
housing  standards  be  strictly  enforced  But, 
as  essential  as  the.se  programs  arf— and  they 
must  be  carried  on— they,  nevertheless,  con- 
'.nbule  directly  to  a  reduction  In  the  housing 
supplv 

Frankly,  the  clues  are  caugh-  m  a  dilenuna 
Our  citizens  and  the  Federal  .\gencies  rightly 
demand  we  tear  down  every  substandard 
home  At  the  same  time,  the  same  Federal 
Agencies  say  we  cannot  tear  down  bad  buUd- 
inkts  until  we  reloca-e  the  ten.ints  In  stand- 
ard housing  Meanwhile  they  say  they  cannot 
tear  down  b.id  buildings  un'll  we  reloca'e 
the  tenants  In  s'and.ird  hou.lng  Meanwnile 
thev  sav  they  cannit  provide  the  resinirces 
to  build  relocation  housing  or  new  housing 
Th!s  sltuiiMon  has  been  firt-her  astgravatf-d  by 
^n   intoleriit^le  tight  credit  situation 

Let  us  face  facts  To  demand  that  cities  im- 
prove housing  while  denying  them  the  re- 
sources to  supply  new  housing  is  a  basic 
contradiction  -and  places  the  cities  in  an 
untenable  situation 

The  cl'v  of  Chlc.aa-  like  many  o'her 
cities,  has  taken  advantage  of  every  possible 
program  to  Increase  the  supply  of  housing, 
especlallv  for  the  low  and  moderate  income 
groups  The  Chicago  Housing  Authority  now 
has  almost  38.000  public  housing  apartments 
and  thev  are  all  occupied  By  the  end  of  1970. 
the  CHA  will  have  completed  construction  of 
almost   2.500   more   apartments   and    homes 


Recently  the  city  obtained  from  the  Federal 
Ciovemment  authorttv  to  build  three  thou- 
sand more  unlta— 1500  for  famlUea  and  1500 
for  elderlv  citizens 

Miv  I  point  tha-  m  1969  alone,  more  than 
1  000  new  units  were  made  available,  and 
of  the«ie.  58-;  were  three,  four  and  hve  bed- 
room apartments  to  meet  the  needs  of  large 
families  Under  our  new  policy,  all  public 
housing  homes  are  built  on  scattered  lots  and 
are  three  stories  or  less  In  height 

At  the  present  lime  there  are  7,000  families 
and    12000    elderly    citizens   on    the    waiting 

lUt,  .   ^. 

We  sought  and  were  granted  in  1969  eight 

hundred  additional  units  for  our  leased  hous- 
ing program  which  uses  the  private  housing 
market  At  the  pre.sent  time  the  CHA  has 
m.'re  than  2,100  leased  units  In  private  hous- 
ing Shortly  we  will  have  400  more  leased 
units — for  a  total  of  2  500 

The  Chicago  dwellln»;s  association,  which 
I  mentioned  t>efore.  has  an  Intensive  re- 
habilitation program  on  the  west  side  More 
than  on''  thousiind  dwelling  unlt«  are  under 
contract  now  to  be  modernized  Many  of 
these  units  are  In  abandoned  buildings  and 
so  we  are  adding  to  the  housing  supply 

In  it.-^  efuru  u>  supply  housing  for  low-  and 
ni'derate-lncome  f.imllles  the  city  m.ide  a 
major  breakthrough  when  an  agreement  was 
reached  with  the  Chicago  building  trades. 
industry,  and  the  Oovernment  for  the  con- 
strui  tiun  of  miKJular  or  prefabrlca'od  Immes. 
We  built  more  than  200  three-  and  four- 
bedrcK'm  modular  homes  For  example,  a 
three  bedroom  m^xlular  townhouse.  includ- 
ing: sfAe  and  refrl«er,Uor  offering  compa- 
ritble  facilities  to  those  of  a  conventionally 
constructed  home  and  approved  by  the  build- 
ing ccxle.  building  trade  and  FHA.  was  sold 
for  «15.000  excluding  land  cost  These  were 
not  subsidized  homes  but  were  built  by  pri- 
vate contracuirs.  constructed  and  assembled 
by  building  trade  members  at  Union  wages. 
.Vs  a  result  of  our  experl>nces,  we  are  now 
launching  a  program  which  we  hope  will  see 
•he  construction  of  hundreds  more  of  these 
homes 

In  another  breakthrough  In  the  construc- 
tion industry,  we  have  seen  negotiations  In- 
volving the  building  trades  union,  contr-ic- 
U)rs  members  of  nunorlty  groups,  and  the 
city  resulting  In  agreement  whlcJi  will  open 
the  doors  of  opportunity  for  minority  work- 
ers in  the  building  trades  This  was  a  volun- 
tary agreement  It  promises  great  hope  for 
the  future 

The  Department  of  Urban  Renewal,  over 
the  past  decade,  has  provided  and  clciued 
sites  for  7.833  homes  and  apartmenu  Most 
of  these  were  for  moderate  and  li>w  lnc<jme 
f.4milles 

In  1970  we  intlclp<»te  construction  starts 
on  6,000  homos  and  apartments  for  low  and 
moderate  income  families  m  fifteen  urban 
renewal  project  areas  Pinal  planning  for 
these  areas  euid  arrangements  for  l.ind  dis- 
position procedures  will  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  the  year  Of  course,  much  depends  on 
the  availablUty  of  mortgage  money  to  de- 
velopers and  to  home  buyers 

I  have  not  included  in  thLs  recitation  the 
thoxiaands  of  apartments  and  homes  built 
by  private  developers  for  middle  and  high 
Income  fEuniUos 

The  fact  is  that  despite  all  our  efforts,  we 
were  unable  to  meet  our  housing  needs  even 
before  the  recent  Federal  tight  money  policy 
The  sharp  Incre-.i.se  in  Interest  rates  has 
served  to  aggrav;\te  the  housing  shortage 
Under  present  conditions,  muney  mu'^t  be 
made  available  If  we  are  to  meet  our  current 
needs— let  alone  reach  our  national  housing 
goal 

I  am  In  full  agreement  with  your  chair- 
man when  he  states  'Among  the  things 
which  are  obviously  needed  Is  the  channel- 
ing of  large  bU-cks  of  funds  Into  housing 
from  the  sources  which  until  now  have  re- 
mained relatively  untapped." 


H  R  15402  win  require  private  pension 
funds  to  invest  In  federally-Insured  or  guar- 
anteed mortgages  on  low  or  moderate  Income 
housing  In  both  urban  luid  rural  areas  It 
also  will  make  available  the  assets  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  for  the  purchase  of  residen- 
tial mortgages,  especially  mortgages  for  low 
and    moderate    Income    families. 

The  bill  will  do  much  to  meet  the  imper- 
ative need  for  adequate  financing  esientlal 
to  increase  the  supply  of  new  housing.  This 
is  a  priority  of  the  highest  order  and  It 
follows  that  those  who  need  housing  des- 
perately should  not  be  made  the  victims  of 
anU-lnflatlonary  policies  I  strongly  urge  the 
passage  of  the  bill  which  will  make  manda- 
tory the  use  of  p)enslon  funds  as  an  Invest- 
ment In  the  welfare  and  well-being  of  our 
citizens. 

What  Is  also  needed  urgently  Is  an  Increase 
in  Federal  assistance  for  all  the  programs 
directed  toward  filling  the  housing  needs  of 
our  low  mctime  families  Congress  has  heard 
of  these  needs  from  the  U  S  Conference  of 
Mavors.  the  National  League  of  Cities,  the 
Urban  Coalition  and  other  groups  vitally 
interested  in  the  rebuilding  of  our  clUes. 

There  are  many  new  programs  which  can 
be  launched  but  they  too  are  dependent 
upon  a  policy  which  seeks  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  housing  I  would  like  to  mention 
a  few 

Since  most  of  the  Nation's  major  cities 
desperately  need  to  augment  their  housing 
inventories,  especially  for  low-  and  moder- 
ate-lhci.me  families,  and  hr.ve  virtually  no 
vacant  land  on  which  to  build,  some  new 
program  approaches  are  needed  to  provide  the 
land  or  space  required. 

One  possibility  would  be  to  assist  and 
encourage  cities  to  make  residential  use  of 
land  m  <pAce  now  being  occupied  by  obsolete, 
abandoned,  and  uneconomic  indusrrlal  and 
commercial  uses,  which  may  not  be  located 
in  blighted  areas  For  example,  almost  every 
city  of  any  size  in  the  NaUon,  has  large  open 
land  areas  which  contain  railroad  yards 
and  rail  storage  facll.tles  which  are  obsolete 
and  uneconomic  The  uses  of  such  railroad 
rights-of-way  for  new  housing  offer  an 
Immediate  opjxjrtunlty  of  Increasing  the 
supplv  of  decent  shelter  in  many  of  the 
exlsUng  mner-clty  neighborhoods  with  little 
,jr  no  displacement  of  residents.  Existing  law 
iJiould  be  changed  or  new  laws  enacted 
which  would  provide  grants  to  study  the 
p.jtentlal  of  alternative  uses  of  existing  rail- 
roiid  property.  AIfo  a  new  program  should 
authorize  acquisition  of  railroad  rlghu-of- 
way  by  cities  for  residential  use  and  provide 
a  subsidy  so  that  the  land  may  be  used  for 
hr,u?ing 

Another  possibility  Is  the  use  of  air  right* 
developments  over  expressways,  railroads  and 
in  some  instances,  waterway  .  which  cut 
through  many  of  the  nation's  Inner-clty 
neighborhoods.  The  utilization  of  platforms 
over  such  rights-of-way  could  substantially 
expand  the  supply  of  housing  without  the 
upheaval  caused  by  relocation. 

Federal  grants  should  be  provided  to  local 
governments  to  cover  the  co.  t  of  preparation 
of  air  rights  sites,  design  and  construction 
of  foundations,  platforms  and  other  faclll- 
Ues  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  In 
eliminating  the  pollution  problem  accom- 
panving  the  use  of  air  rights  over  express- 
ways Federal  grants  rhould  be  provided  to 
expedite  this  research  because  of  Its  great 
potential. 

Throughout  city  neighborhoods  are  strips 
of  land,  some  times  vacant  or  occupied  by 
obsolete  factories  or  loft  buildings.  Junk 
yards  and  lumber  yards.  More  often  than  not 
areas  of  this  kind  cannot  qualify  under  the 
general  eligibility  standards  set  forth  under 
the  renewal  program  A  new  and  improved 
redevelopment  program  could  make  consider- 
able amounts  of  desperately  needed  housing 
available  with  an  absolute  minimum  of  re- 
location. Further,  such  redevelopment  pro- 
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grams  would  serve  to  eliminate  a  blighting 
element  In  many  of  our  city  neighborhoods. 
While  conventional  wisdom  dictates  that 
we  accept  as  sacrosanct  existing  parks  and 
open  space,  there  is  no  question  that  needs 
and  condlUons  have  changed  and  are  chang- 
ing Certainly  we  should  not  reduce — we 
should  add  to  the  supply  of  p>ark  and  open 
space  land,  especially  in  our  major  metro- 
politan areas,  but  the  w.iy  such  land  is 
currently  being  used  Is  open  to  serious  ques- 
tion. Tlie  possibility  of  using  existing  parks 
and  open  space  for  residential  or  Institu- 
tional purposes  In  cases  where  equal 
amounts  or  more  can  be  subsequently  cleared 
or  made  available  In  trade  should  be  ex- 
plored In  deuill.  Federal  funds  should  be 
available  to  test  the  feasibility  of  such  land 
trades  Includlnc  the  development  of  appro- 
priated legal  safegu:u-ds  to  guarantee  ade- 
quate replacement 

There  Is  no  question  that  these  kinds  of 
programs  call  for  greet  outlays  of  money 
and  to  some  could  be  considered  as  con- 
tributing to  Inflation.  But  there  can  be  no 
priority  that  Is  more  Important  than  to  give 
every  family  an  opportunity  to  live  in  a 
decent  home  The  existence  of  any  slum  In  a 
society  of  affluence  is  Intolerable. 

One  of  the  basic  Issues  confronting  the 
Congress  is  the  problem  of  who  has  re- 
sponsibility for  the  poor,  the  elderly,  the  un- 
skilled and  the  sick.  If  Congress  only  pro- 
vides funds  for  their  needs  in  the  city  alone, 
then  it  follows  that  the  papulations  of  cities 
will  consist  mainly  of  the  poor,  the  elderly, 
the  unskilled  and  the  sick.  Just  as  Congress 
h;is  responsibility  for  all  citizens,  so  all  of 
us,  wherever  we  may  live,  have  responsibility 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  citizens  and  the 
metropolitan  area — the  suburbs — must  do 
their  share  in  assuming  this  responsibility. 
Further,  Federal  aid  should  be  given  to 
the  city  not  only  for  the  low  and  moderate 
Income  families  but  to  make  housing  avail- 
able for  middle  class  families,  so  that  we 
may  have  a  genuine  social  and  economic 
balance. 

In  our  present  urban  society  we  are  In- 
terdependent upon  each  other.  No  commu- 
nity is  isolated  from  the  blight  of  another 
community.  Some  may  think  they  are  not 
affected  by  the  urgent  needs  of  a  neighbor- 
hood located  miles  from  them  but  they  are 
directly  affected.  Crime,  disease,  and  pollu- 
tion know  no  boundary  lines  and  certainly 
a  good  home  in  a  good  envlrormient  Is  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  ills 
of  our  society  and  Improve  the  quality  of  life 
for  our  citizens. 

There  must  be  made  available  the  finan- 
cial resources  to  make  these  things  possible 
and  certainly  one  of  the  first  steps  we 
should  take  is  to  pass  the  proposed  bill  which 
would  use  pension  funds  to  achieve  our 
housing  goals. 


TB     FOUND    AMONG     RESTAURANT 
WORKERS  ON  CAPITOL  HILL 

( Mr.  LATTA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.^ 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  .something  to  the  attention  of  this 
House  that  I  think  the  Members  should 
be  extremely  interested  in.  especially  the 
leadership  and  the  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  House 
Restaurant. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  wire  service  story 
entitled  "TB  on  the  Hill."  It  reads  as 
follows: 

Washington.— Two  Senate  restaurant 
workers  have  died  from  tuberculosis  and  an- 


other four  active  cases  have  been  foimd 
among  those  workers  inside  the  building  in 
the  last  six  months,  a  DC.  health  officer  said 
today. 

As  a  result.  Dr.  Vedat  Oner,  acting  head  of 
the  TB  control  division  here,  said  skin  tests 
are  being  conducted  In  the  Capitol  Building. 
Oner  said  296  people  have  been  given  the 
tests,  and  another  100  or  200  more  will  be 
tested  tomorrow. 

The  results  have  not  been  developed.  Oner 
said.  Also,  he  said  a  decision  has  not  been 
made  whether  to  perform  the  tests  on  the 
14,000  people  In  the  capltol  area. 

The  two  people  who  died  both  worked  In 
the  Senate  restaurant,  one  as  a  waitress  and 
the  other  a  laborer  in  the  restaurant's 
storeroom. 

Of  the  four  active  cases  being  treated  in 
hospitals,  one  was  a  wire  service  reporter,  one 
a  Senate  kitchen  worker,  and  the  two  other 
employees  of  the  House  and  Senate  sergeant 
at  arms  offices. 

Oner  said  he  did  not  know  whether  House 
members  or  Senators  were  being  given  tests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  serious  matter 
and  should  not  be  taken  lightly. 

The  leadership  of  the  House  should 
look  into  the  matter  inmiediately. 


FROM      TUESDAY, 
TO  MONDAY,  FEB- 


INTERNATIONAL  AVIATION 
POLICY 

(Mr.  FRIEDEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 15  the  Steering  Committee  appointed 
by  the  President  to  review  international 
aviation     policy     and     to     recommend 
changes  for  the  decade  of  the  1970's  Is- 
sued Its  statement  on  this  crucial  subject. 
The  statement  In  my  judgment — and 
I  believe  you  will  agree — embodies  the 
basic  theme  of  protection  for  our  U.S. 
air  consumers.  It  recommends  continu- 
ance of  our  low-cost  transportation  sys- 
tem by  endorsing  what  the  Congress  has 
heretofore  recommended,  and  that  is  the 
maintenance  of  all  air  carriers  as  a  vital 
part  of  our  air  transportation  system.  In 
addition.  It  recommends  that  the  United 
States  follow  a  policy  of  Insuring  that 
its  carriers,   vls-a-vis   foreign  carriers, 
receive  reasonable  assurance  of  fair  op- 
erating conditions  and  a  fair  and  equal 
opportunity  to  compete  in  world  aviation 
markets.  It  cautions  our  foreign  friends 
that  If  they  impose  restrictions  we  in 
turn   must   use   constraints.   Hopefully, 
however,  this  may  not  be  necessary.  All 
in  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  the  document 
to  be  a  very  forthright  expression  of  U.S. 
Intent  of  U.S.  policy  which  should  go  a 
long  way  toward  clarifying  any  ques- 
tion that  may  have  existed  concerning 
the  rights  of  the  consumer  to  low-cost 
travel  and  the  rights  of  our  various  seg- 
ments of  the  Industry  to  their  continued 
right  to  compete  and  operate  In  their 
respective  areas. 

Mr.  Cherington  and  the  members  of 
the  Steering  Committee  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  a  job  well  done  and  I 
call  their  statement  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  hope  that  they 
might  review  It  and  keep  the  recommen- 
dations In  mind  when  we  are  considering 
legislation  pertaining  ^o  oiu-  vital  avia- 
tion industry. 


ADJOURNMENT 
FEBRUARY  10, 
RUARY  16 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  concurrent  resolution  <H.  Con. 
Res.  497)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.    Con.   Res.    497 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  when  the  two 
Houses  adjourn  on  Tuesday,  February  10, 
1970,  they  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock 
meridian,  Monday,  February  16.  1970. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL   OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

(Boll  No.  10] 

Abemethy  Flynt  Mollohan 

Addabbo  Frey  Monagan 

Alexander  Fuqua  Moorhead 

Anderson,  111.     Gallflanakis  Moss 

Ashbrook  Gallagher  Nix 

Baring  Garmatz  O'Konskl 

Barrett  Glalmo  Ottlnger 

Blatnlk  Goldwater  Pepper 

Boland  Green.  Pa.  Pettis 

Brasco  Harrington  Pickle 

Bray  Harsha  Powell 

Brooks  Harvey  Price.  Tex. 

Brown.  Calif.  Hays  Qule 

Byrne.  Pa.  Hubert  Qulllen 

CabeU  Hoimeld  Rees 

Camp  Hosmer  Reld.  N.Y. 

Carey  Howard  Rhodes 

Celler  Jarman  Rlegle 

Chlsholm  Jonas  Rooney,  N.Y. 

Clark  Karth  Rosenthal 

Collier  Kazen  Rostenkowskl 

Colmer  Kee  Roudebush 

Conyers  Klrwan  Scheuer 

Corman  Kluc2Tmski  Steed 

Crane  Landgrebe  Stratton 

Culver  Leggett  Taft 

Cunningham  Long.  Md.  Teague.  Tex. 

Davis.  Wis.  Lujan  Tunney 

Dawson  Lukens  Utt 

Dent  McDade  Waggonner 

Ellberg  McDonald,  Waldie 

Evlns,  Tenn.  Mich.  Watkins 

Fascell  Mayne  Winn 

Fisher  MUler.  Calif.  Wright 

Flowers  Mills  Yates 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  327 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quonun. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


DAVID    P.    THOMAS,    ABLE    CAREER 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYEE  RETIRES 

(Mr.  HENDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  an  able  career  Federal 
employee,   David   Duval   Thomas,   with 
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over  30  veare'  experience  in  regulating 
our  Nations  air  traffic    who  is  retinim 
this  month.  Dave  Thomas,  as  he  is  aHec- 
tionatelv    known    by   Congressmen    and 
Senators,  bv  thousands  of  coworkers  in 
the   Federal    Government,    and   by    the 
aviation  world,  rose  from  an  air  traffic 
controller  m   1938  to  Deputy   Adminis- 
trator of   the   Federal   Aviation   Acency 
m  1965   In  fact,  he  served  as  Acunc  Ad- 
ministrator   from    August    L    1968.    101- 
lowms   the   resignation   of   Gen    w     f 
McGee.  until  John  H  ShafTer  was  sworn 
in  as  the  new  Administrator  on  March 
M   1969  Dave  Thomas  certainly  revealed 
hi'  dedication  to  the  Government  and  to 
the  A^encv  bv  sta>in-  with  the  new  ad- 
ministration  untU  the   transition   could 
be  accomplished 

Indicative  of  Mr  Thomas'  dedication 
to  duty  and  capabihties  he  has  been  the 
recipient  of  many  awards. 

In  1963  he  was  awarded  the  Laura  Ta- 
ber  Barbour  Award  for  Air  Safety  The 
award  citvd  Thomas,  as  'one  of  the  out- 
standing experts  in  this  country.  If  not  m 
the  world,  on  the  management  of  air 
traffic  control  ■■ 

Two  months  later  m  a  White  House 
ceremonv.  he  received  the  President  s 
Award  for  Distinguished  Federal  Civil- 
ian Ser-.  .ce.  which  is  given  for  exception- 
al achievement  in  advancing  important 
domestic  and  intemanonal  programs 

In  December  1966,  he  received  Prince- 
ton UniversitVs  1966  Rockefeller  Public 
Service  Award  in  the  field  of  eeneral  wel- 
fare or  national  re>ources  He  was  cited 
for  his  services  affecting  the  general  wel- 
fare and  the  benefits  realized  individual- 
ly by  the  public  and  collectively  by  the 
Nation,  from  a  healthy,  expanding  a;r 
transportation  system  and  also  for  his 
efficient  management  of  the  Nation's  air- 
space, J    ,      ^ 

On  April  21.  1967.  he  received  the  Ca- 
reer Service  Award  of  the  National  Civil 
Senice  League  which  recognized  Thomas 
as  the  leadina  authonty  in  the  highly 
specialized  technical  aviation  field  of  air 
traffic  control 

After  a  number  of  f^eld  assignments,  in 
air  traffic  control  work,  beginning  in 
1938.  Mr  Thomas  was  transferred  to 
Washington  in  Januar>-  1946  to  .-erve  as 
Assistant  Chief  of  the  Airways  Traffic 
Control  Section  in  the  CAA  In  June  of 
the  same  vear  he  became  deputy  interna- 
tional services  officer  holding  this  posi- 
tion for  3'o  ve.-irs  before  taking  the  post 
of  planning  officer  of  CAA  In  October 
1953.  Thomas  was  made  Acti:^,i:  Chief  ot 
the  planning  staff,  and  less  than  a  year 
later  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Director 
of  CAA's  Office  of  Federal  Airways 

In  July  1956.  he  was  promoted  to  the 
position  "of  Director.  Office  of  Air  Traffic 
Control  He  headed  FAAs  Air  Traffic 
Service  when  this  agency  was  formed  in 
1958 

In  1963  he  was  named  As.sociate  Ad- 
nunistrator  for  Programs  with  respon.->i- 
bilitv  in  Wa.->l.ington  headquarters  for 
planning  and  coordinating  the  operating 
programs  of  the  Air  Traffic  Flight  Stand- 
ards Ainx)rts.  and  Systems  Maintenance 
Services  He  held  this  position  until  his 
appointment  as  Deputy  Administrator  2 
years  later 

Mr   Thomas  is  a  native  of  Texas  and 
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attended  the  .school  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering at  the  University  of  Tennessee 
and  the  school  of  busine.ss  administra- 
tion at  George  Washington  University 
in  Washington,  DC  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Institute  of  Aerospace  Sciences,  and 
other  aeronautical  on;anizations 

Mr  Thomas  is  married  to  the  former 
Dorothv  Clark  of  Murfreesboro.  Tcnn. 
They  have  two  children:  a  daughter.  Mrs. 
David  Rob.son,  and  a  son.  David  Clark. 
I  am  sure  my  colleagues,  his  many 
friends  on  the  Hill,  join  me  m  wishmg 
I>ave  Thomas  and  his  lovely  wife.  Doro- 
thv, a  happy  and  healthy  retirement. 

Tlie  Federal  Government  Ls  losing  an 
able  administrator,  a  topflight  aeronau- 
tical expert,  and  a  very  human,  honor- 
able man.  

THE  TUBERCULOSIS  SITU.\TION  ON 
CAPITOL  HILL 


1  Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  tlie  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks > 

Mr.  HALL  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  considerable  said  in  the  press  and 
rumors  fanned  amongst  you  about  the 
tuberculosis  situation  on  Capitol  Hill. 
I  have  been  consulted  about  this.  I  know- 
that  our  Capitol  Physician  has  consulted 
with  the  best  US  Public  Health  Service 
authorities  in  Uie  United  States  and  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  I  would 
plead  with  you  to  act  rationally  but 
calmly  on  this  situation 

To  gainsay  the  fact  that  we  do  ha\e 
cases  of   tuberculosis   occurring  on   the 
Hill,  and  that  some  of  them  have  been 
in  places  to  which  we  are  all  expo.sed 
would   be   foolhardy,   this   is   true;    but 
I  can  assure  you  that  everything  is  being 
done  to  protect  your  interests  and  those 
of  vour  staff  and  your   family,  and  all 
that  might  or  might  not  have  been  in 
contact  with  these  unfortunate  people. 
Perhaps  it  is  sad.  and  something  that 
should    be  corrected,   that   the  DLstrict 
of  Columbia  does  not  have  per  se.  a  food 
handlers  law.  This  too  is  being  worked 
on  But  of  more  particular  interest  to  you 
Immediately  is  that  on  our  return  from 
the  Lincoln  Day  rece.ss  there  will  be  es- 
tablished here  in  this  building,  or  im- 
mediately available  to  all  Members  and 
their  staffs,  a  screening   process  for  the 
entire    Capitol    Hill    complex    of    .some 
14,000  to  15,000  people  that  might  wish 
to  be  surveyed, 

I  would  strongly  recommend  that  we 
all  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity, 
and  uree  our  staff  to  do  so  also  One  of 
the  finest  interpreters  of  X-rays  and 
chest  examinations  is  being  brought  here 
by  the  Public  Health  Service  from  Cali- 
fornia in  cooperation  with  the  District 
of  Columbia  so  that  simultaneously  we 
can  obtain  the  tuberculin  test,  and  the 
chest  X-rays 

Other  facilities  for  heading  off  any 
little  outbreak  will  be  available,  and  these 
activities  will  commence  on  the  16th  of 
February 

Now.  of  course,  in  the  meantime  it 
would  be  very  prudent  for  anyone  who 
has  been  unusually  close  to  these  un- 
fortunate cases  or  otherwise  feel  they 
may  be  exposed,  to  visit  their  own  physi- 


cian or  a  clinic,  or  If  you  will  go  to  the 
Capitol  Phvsician's  office  priorities  will 
be  established  for  those  who  are  more 
worded,  or  have  perhaps  had  more  ex- 
posure, a  cough,  or  an  unexplained 
weight  loss,  to  be  taken  care  of  first. 

This  is  a  screening  proce.ss  Fortunate- 
ly, there  are  available  in  this  decade  pro- 
phvlactic  measures  where,  with  a  care- 
fullv  reuulated  calendar  and  taking  the 
pill  INH— not  related  to  the  other  pill 
of  fame  in  the  other  body— we  can  pre- 
vent tuberculosis  breaking  out  as  an  in- 
fectious disease  in  those  who  have  been 
exposed   or   those   who   have   suspicious 
signs  in  the  screening  process.  Those  who 
are  unfortunate  enouuh  to  contract  the 
infectious    disease    can.    of    course,    go 
ahead   with   the   dual   treatment   under 
proper  supervision   The  way  to  detect  it 
IS  by  er.rly  diagnosis,  and  we  urge  you 
to  come,  and  we  urge  you  to  participate 
111  this  processing,  and  we  urge  you  to 
tell  vour  respective  staffs  to  do  so. 

There  is  i.o  need  for  fanning  rumors 
or  expanding  the  severity  of  this  unfor- 
tunate circumstance.  It  will  be  controlled. 
It  is  being  correctly  and  properly  handled 
bv  proper  authorities  and  we  can  be 
thankful  for  them  and  our  new  Commit- 
tee on  Food  Service  in  the  House,  chaired 
by  the  most  knowledgeable  and  experi- 
enced John  C.  Kluczynski.  of  Chicago. 


FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH 
.Mr    BERRY    asked    and   was   given 
lermi.ssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute   and   to   revise   and   extend   his 
remarks.' 

Mr  BERRY  Mr  Speaker,  it  was  with 
C',]i:siderable  concern  that  I  read  the 
P'-os  dispatches  this  morning  of  what 
IS  in  mv  judgment  an  unwarranted  and 
(  ertainiv  uncalled-for  attack  upon  one 
of  the  brave  members  of  our  armed  serv- 
ices who  for  5  years  was  a  prisoner  of 
the  Vietcong  in  Vietnam, 

I  refer  to  Maj.  James  Rowe  and  to  the 
criticism  leveled  at  him  by  the  junior 
Member  of  the  other  body  from  South 
Dakota  during  hearings  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  yesterday. 
The  junior  Member  from  South  Da- 
kota has  taken  issue  with  Major  Rowe 
because  of  the  major's  reports  of  the 
adverse  impact  upon  American  prison- 
ers of  war  that  has  resulted  from 
speeches  of  dissent  such  as  those  made 
bv  some  Members  of  the  other  body  and 
by  di-ssident  mmorities  objecting  to  our 
conduct  of  the  war 

Certainlv  it  is  within  his  right  to  talk 
all  he  wants  to  about  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  whether  or  not  he  thinks  it  is  being 
conducted  correctly,  or  whether  we 
should  abandon  the  South  Vietnamese, 
or  whatever  course  he  may  wish  to  rec- 
ommend. 

By  the  same  token,  it  is  the  right  of 
persons  like  Major  Rowe,  who  are  In  a 
position  to  know,  to  warn  the  country 
of  the  effect  which  some  of  this  dissent 
has  on  the  morale  and  treatment  of  our 
men  in  Vietnam.  Very  responsible  per- 
sons, in  addition  to  Major  Rowe.  have 
.sounded  similar  warnings  Tomorrow  I 
shall  present  proof  of  this  upon  the 
enemy 
Surely,  the  Junior  Member  from  South 
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Dakota  would  not  embrace  a  concept  of 
free  speech  which  permitted  him  to  voice 
his  criticism,  but  which  denied  Major 
Rowe  or  any  one  else  the  right  to  ana- 
lyze, evaluate,  and  criticize  the  Sena- 
tor's statements.  Freedom  of  speech 
must  apply  to  both,  equally. 

Tlie  junior  Member's  comments  strike 
me  as  simply  another  attempt  to  muz- 
zle the  responsible  and  authoritative 
voices  who  honestly  and  factually  re- 
port the  end  result  upon  the  enemy  and 
upon  our  own  men  held  as  prisoners  and 
those  speeches  of  dissent  which  over  the 
years  have  heaped  criticism  upon  our 
national  leaders  but  hardly  ever  find 
anything  to  criticize  when  it  comes  to 
discussing  the  motives  and  actions  of 
the  Vietcong. 

The  junior  Member  from  South  Da- 
kota has  staked  out  a  position  on  this 
war  which  is  a  highly  controversial  one. 
That  is  his  privilege  and  it  in  no  way 
reflects  on  his  patriotism  or  loyalty.  It 
is  a  position,  however,  which  if  pursued 
as  a  national  policy  could  have  far- 
reaching,  and  many  of  us  think  disas- 
trous, consequences  for  the  country. 
Thus  his  views  and  their  affect  on  the 
course  of  the  war  are  fair  game  for  criti- 
cism and  evaluation. 

That  Is  the  thrust  of  Major  Howe's 
speeches — not  whether  the  Members  of 
the  other  body  are  loyal  or  disloyal.  This 
brave  American  has  a  right  to  speak 
and  he  has  a  right  to  question  the  ef- 
fect of  Members'  speeches.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  he  even  has  a  right  to  ques- 
tion rhetorically  the  Members'  motives, 
although  I  myself  would  not  do  so. 


POSTPONEMENT  OF  H.R.  12025.  NA- 
TIONAL FOREST  TIMBER  CON- 
SERVATION AND  MANAGEMENT 
ACT  OP   1969 

•  Mr.  MARTIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  direct  a  question  to  the  Speaker. 

Is  it  correct  that  the  handling  of  the 
rule  and  the  legislation  which  wsis  pro- 
gramed for  today  have  been  postponed? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  it  is  the  understanding  of  the 
Chair  that  the  biU  is  not  going  to  be 
called  up  today. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Neither  the  rule  nor 
the  biU? 

The  SPEAKER.  Neither  the  rule  nor 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  ask 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
SisK)  if  that  is  not  the  situation. 

Mr.  SISK.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  cor- 
rect; both  the  rule  and  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  have  been  postponed. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ALDO  B.   BECKMAN 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.  > 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  last  day  that  one  of  the  truly  capable 
reporters  who  covers  the  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives for  the  Chicago  Tribune  will 
be  spending  here  on  the  Hill. 

His  talent,  ability,  and  dedication  have 
earned  him  a  new  assignment.  Hereafter, 
he  will  be  covering  the  White  House  for 
the  Tribune — a  responsibility  that  he  has 
consistently  proved  capable  of  assuming. 

I  would  like  to  wish  him  a  happy  jour- 
ney on  his  new  assignment  and  I  am 
sure  I  speak  for  many  Members  of  this 
House — particularly  those  from  the  Mid- 
west— who  have  read  his  stories  report- 
ing the  day-to-day  activities  in  this 
Chamber  to  the  vast  number  of  people 
who  subscribe  to  the  Chicago  Tribtme. 

Aldo  Beckman  has  been  representing 
the  Chicago  Tribune  in  the  Press  Gal- 
lery. His  stories  about  the  House  have 
revealed  a  new  dimension  of  understand- 
ing of  the  complex  nature  of  our  work 
in  this  Chamber. 

Very  often  bills  that  come  before  us 
are  intricate,  finely  crafted,  and  ver>- 
complicated.  The  amendments  to  those 
bills  can  be — and  often  are — even  more 
complicated.  The  debate  itself  takes  on 
various  complexities  and  it  is  no  easy 
task  for  a  reporter  to  translate  the  es- 
sence of  debate  on  a  complicated  issue 
when  he  is  fighting  against  a  deadline. 

I  know  Aldo  Beckman  has  earned  the 
respect  of  his  colleagues  of  the  fourth 
estate  and,  certainly,  he  has  earned  the 
respect  of  the  Members  of  this  House, 
His  integrity  is  unquestioned  among  the 
day-to-day  historians  who  cover  Capitol 
Hill,  his  intellect,  insight,  and  outright 
writing  skills  are  second  to  none. 

Whoever  replaces  Aldo  Beckman  in 
covering  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune  will  have  a  large 
shadow  to  mesisure  himself  against,  for 
Aldo  has  given  this  difficult  assignment 
a  new  measure  of  responsibility.  He  has 
helped  to  elevate  the  standards  of  jour- 
nalism in  this  Chamber  and  we,  and  all 
those  we  represent,  are  indebted  to  him. 
I  am  sure  I  speak  for  my  colleagues  in 
Chicago  in  wishing  him  success  in  his 
new  'White  House  assignment.  We  are 
going  to  miss  him  here  on  Capitol  Hill. 


PERHAPS  ISRAEL  WILL  CAPTURE  A 
MIG-23  AIRCRAFT 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  note  in  the  press  reports  that 
Russia  has  threatened  that  imless  the 
Israelis  stop  their  responding  to  Egj-p- 
tian  attacks  with  reprisal  attacks  on 
Egypt,  they  are  going  to  send  their  latest 
supersonic  Mig-23  aircraft  to  the  EgyTD- 
tians. 

This  might  be  interesting  because,  as 
I  recall,  the  first  time  the  West  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  supersonic  Mig- 
21  aircraft  was  when  the  Israelis  cap- 
tured it. 

I  also  recall  that  the  first  time  the 
West  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
SAM  missile  intact  wsis  when  the  Israelis 
captured  the  whole  complex  intact  from 
the  Egyptians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  recall  that  the 
latest   superduper   Rixssian   tank,   their 


heavy  tank,  was  captured  by  an  Israel 
commando  raid  in  Egypt.  They  brought 
one  or  two  of  those  back  to  Israel,  and 
that  was  the  first  time  the  West  had 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  that  tank. 

Then  I  recall  press  reports  that  a  Rus- 
sian radar  station,  a  9-ton  unit,  was  cap- 
tured in  Egypt  and  dismantled  by  an  Is- 
rael commando  team  and  brought 
back  into  Israel,  where  the  Western  ex- 
perts could  look  at  it. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  remembering  the 
manner  in  which  the  Israelis  got  those 
five  ships  out  of  France,  it  may  well  be 
that  the  Russian  Mig-23  aircraft  bound 
for  Egypt  will  end  up  in  Israel. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER.  The  program  will  be 
announced  after  the  special  orders. 


FULL  FUNDING  FOR  ESSENTIAL 
HOUSING  PROGRAMS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Ryani  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hou^^mg 
problem  in  this  Nation  has  reached  a 
crisis  stage.  Neither  enough  new  hous- 
ing is  being  built,  nor  is  there  now  suf- 
ficient decent  housing  for  our  expanding 
population.  This  crisis  exists  despite 
passage  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1968 — Public  Law  90- 
448 — which  proposed  a  goal  for  the 
next  decade  of  constructing  and  reha- 
bilitating 6  million  imits  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families.  The  1968  act 
stated: 

The  Congress  affirms  the  national  goal,  as 
set  forth  in  section  2  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949.  of  a  "decent  home  and  a  suitable  living 
environment  for  every  American  family." 

The  Congress  finds  that  this  goal  has  not 
been  fully  realized  for  many  of  the  Nation's 
lower  income  families;  that  this  is  a  matter 
of  grave  national  concern;  and  that  there 
exist  in  the  public  and  private  sectors  of 
the  economy  the  resources  and  capabilltleo 
necessary  to  full  realization  of  this  goal. 

I  am  today  introducing,  with  23  co- 
sponsors,  H.R.  15729.  which  is  identical 
to  H.R.  15643.  which  I  introduced  on 
January  29,  to  provide  supplemental  ap- 
propriations to  fully  fund  the  urban  re- 
newal, model  cities,  rent  supplement, 
and  low-income  homeownership  and 
rental  housing  assistance  programs  for 
the  fiscal  year  1970.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, including  jobs  in  housing. 

The  following  Members  of  Congress 
have  joined  me  in  cosponsoring  this  lu-- 
gently  needed  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill: 

Joseph  P.  Addabbo  of  New  York. 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham  of  New  York. 

George  E.  Brown,  Jr..  of  California. 

Daniel  E.  Button  of  New  York. 

John  Conyers.  Jr..  of  Michigan. 

Charles  C.  Diggs.  Jr.,  of  Michigan. 

Don  Edwards  of  California. 

Donald  M.  Praser  of  Minnesota. 

Jacob  H.  Gilbert  of  New  York. 

Seymour  Halpern  of  New  York. 

Augustus  F.  Hawkins  of  California. 

Henry  Helstoski  of  New  Jersey. 
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Spark  M  Matscnaca  of  Hawaii.                be  w.ll  noted.  4d  State^    the  District  or  ^^^.^    ^^  ^^^.^^ 

wS^iAMS^iRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.     Columbia   and  Puerto  Rico,  have  wuhm  K..u.as    w.ch.u               „p^,,,.,, 

ARNOLD  OLSON  of  Montana.                         their  boundaries  such  cit:rs  Ke.uucky    Bowling  Green,  PlkevlUe. 

?I^MAS  P   O  NruL   JR    of  Massachu-          I  mclude  the  following  tables:  ;^l::^"Lnd""B:i«more. 

setts                                                                                                        MODEL  CITIES  SUPPltMtNTAL  GRANTS  Ma.«aachU6ett«    Boston.  Cambridge.  Lowell. 

Richard  L    Ottincer  of  New  York. ^^^  Bedford.  Springfield.  Worcester 

Bertram  L    Podell  of  New  York                                                             Amouniot               one  Michigan    Genesee  County  (Flint) ,  High- 

OCDEN  R    Reid  of  New  York                                 city                                     Comnci        Announced  ia.nd  Park.  Saginaw,  Detroit. 

Benjamin  S  Rosenthal  of  New  York Minnesota    Duiuth,  Minneapolis. 

SJe  oThR  15729  1,  e^ntlal^  The     c.,.,;..,.^           _ New  H.-P-"- J'-'S.- .  T,e„u,„. 

Federal  Government  has  already  fallen          R^hmond    1.820.000  jun.  i9.i»9  New  Mexico    Albuquerque 

behind  in  meeting  the  comimtment  which     '^°'°'^^^^^                              5  766  000    iun«  2S.  1969  New  York:  Buffalo,  echoes.  New  York  City 

the   1968   Housine  and   Urban   Develop-           umidid  i:".""?.!!!!!''.!!!    l.2J5,000         Do  , central  and  East  Harlem,  south  Bronx.  Cen- 

ment  Act  made.  But  the  matter  Is  not      Fio-d.                                      q  us  000   s.Dt  29  1969  ^ral  Brooklyn).  Poughkeepsle.  Roches^r 

Sy  one  of  living  up  to  past  commit-             l^'p.^"^"'^;:;:::::::::::::    I'o^.Z   'Z  ^^  .vrth  Carouna    Chanoue  wuxston.sa.em. 

ments:  the  real  i..ue  is  recoenizin.  the     o.,|.                                  ,  ,,,  ^^   „.,  ,,,^,  ^lll^nom  "m  A^e^t^er'^-l^Usa^^^^'" 

mulUple  beneficial  ends  which  the  Fed-          ^";J^',,„, __  __ 1,330.000   oc   is.i4«9  °,i^,°"'portunr 

ei^l    housing    program   serves,    and    ac-     h.-.m                                     2  2«3  000   luo.  27,  i969  Pennsylvania      Philadelphia.    Pittsburgh, 

knowledging   that   these  ends  must   be          HonolJUonc:)"-:::;:::::::   *.viyxi  0.C  i8.i%9  iieading  wukes-Barre 

ser\-ed  to  the  fullest  capacity.                              ni.non                                          ,.  ,«  ™vi    .    .  ^  kjkh  Puerto   Rico     S-tn  Juan 

H.R    15729  provides  an  addiUonal  $400            ""»\- lowloS     unSfo:!*?  Rhcxle    Island      Providence 

million    for    urban    renewal    programs.     „<,J„VGlr,         .::::::::::::    JMslw  Oct.    3.1969  Teane«ee       Na^bviile-Davidson     County. 

which   in   the   Independent   Offices   and     lo.a  ues  Mo.nW. ^-..    ?»5.ooo   Oct   13.  969  smuhvUie-De  Kalb  County. 

^^rt^ent  of  Housing'  and  Urban  De-     -- ;'^^'- "»"«"  '*'''''*'  ^  Tex.^    Bagle  Pa».  San   Antonio.  Texar- 

vel?^ment    Appropriations    Act     1970-       "'^Ln.        t?!:gSS   g'.^  1M?I?  "•ve'rmrt"  w.n.osk.. 

Public  Law  91-126— received  o"  y  $250   ^..^^^^xr"::::"::::::::.  i.826.ooo  iun.u.i969  Virginia  Norfolk 

million.    This    added    amount    wiU    bring       Mjf,iin<l   B»lfmo«« 10.  !)S4, 000  lunt  26.1969  Washington     Seattle 

the  appropriation  up  to  the  authoriza-     M.v^u«m    7  718.000    lune  :7.i969  gjcoNo  hound  mj^nninc  grants  faix  ims 

tion   level.                                                    „    „„„            '=''"'''''^««  ■•-••■— "■"--•    1-Hil' SS    d"«    19  1*^  Alabama    Tuskege* 

Today's  urban  renewal  program  wa5          ^,-.11         ):I^Sg2  S"  u.l«9  Aia.ka:  Juneau 

begun   with  the   Housing   Act  of    1949—            ;o"«^f     "I":::::.    2.125.000    0«c.  31.1969  Arizona;    Olla   River    Ir.dian   Community. 

PubUc    Law    81-171— which    announced     M<h  j.n          '     „   .,           ,  „.  n~,   rwi    is  i969  Tucson                                         ,      ,    „    „ 

the  goal  reaffirmed  by  the  1968  act-"a          ^--p^r'*"'"" Im.SS  V.,  u.ml  Arkan««-.  L'"'«  ^^^^'Jl'^^^tn'^i^s  ^- 

S:?Siru?bL.".4?ewT4.olves  locally     -.V^-sC, .,|06.ooc  s..  n  ,969  - --,r  N^Sorw^^bury. 

conceived  and  administered  programs  of         s.uu.,    s.m.ooo  )un.3o.i969  g^l^*^,;   wumington 

slum  clearance  and  blight   abatement,     """"g^',                i,656,ooo  jun.  19. i969  oeorgia;  Aima,  Savannah. 

These  programs  aim  at  specific  areas  of          H.i.n.     •■            I'mI^  d**  fa  I*'  Idaho    Boise. 

cities.  The  Federal  Government  assists     •''Z*^'Z'"u.l\           i'.^"-^  0"    '.'«'  ^^'°°'^    Carbondaie  R^i^^if'^^^ 

"Sr^S^^^ors"r':luK.nai  :i:r^^^^ri^r.:    siS^:SS?:^i?:}?s  j^r .^r^T^?"""- 

M5.000.Jo?ior'^S;'model   cties    pro-      ---- 3.16..^   m.,  29  ,969  -nu^cky:  ----^--vUle. 

gram,  which  was  becun  with  title  I  of          *,n„onSa,«n i.wvooo   Oci     3.  ,969  ;;°^^7  ^e^^^^ 

tile    Demonstration    Cities    and    Metro-      "^     coiumbus   5.906.OOO    Oc»     3,969  Maryland;  Prince  Georges  County. 

polltan  Development  Act  of  1966— Public            D.,ton iro^    'C!   6    »'  Maaaachusett^;  Fail  River.  Holyoke   Lynn. 

lIw    8^754     Thu    added    amount    will         Joiedo    -..„..-    «.410.M)0    lun,  26.1969  j^^^^^^      ^un    Arbor.    Benton    Harbor. 

bring  fundint;  up  from  the  $575,000,000      "  %„«      ?'^^','^    n^^i?}*.  Grand  Rapids,  Lading. 

already  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1970     ,,  J^'p'^^nd.:::::::::"::::    l.^l'^   ^-^JJ?^?  ^ew"^y ;    At?a^tlc  City.  East  Orange, 

to  the  $1  000  000,000  authorization  level       P./n,,,v.n.,                                                              ,  ^^^  ^        Werson.  Perth  Amboy.  Plain- 

The  model  cities  program  aims  at  re-          ^Ji'^f;^""                        Vmm   CVu\%^  tieuT 

habilitating  the  entire  fabric  of  the  areas           p.ttsbufjn        .'.'.'.'.'. s.ios.ooo   Dec  3i.m9  New  Mexico    Santa  Fe 

involved    Granus   are   made,   and   tech-      J-^'o  R<o  s.n  iu.«     MM.wo   s.p-  im*9  ^.^^   ^.^^^     Binghamton.  Mount   Vernon. 

meal  assistance  IS  provided    to  cities  to     t^o^^^'^'^JI  J,Cie  o^-^^m                  _          ^  ,„.  .Syracuse                   *»,..,„.  „,„h  Point 

carry  out  comprehensive  protrrams   at-       *coo", _.                 i.43S.ooo   m.,  29. 1969  North  Caroiina_A«hevUie.  High  Point 

tackinK   social,   economic,   and   physical     ^"«       p,„     1.776.000   Ju«.  18,  ,969  oh'^  ^ro^Tcincmnatl,  CTeveland.  Mar- 
problems  of  bhghted   neighborhood,   .n            :«,  ,on,o   9.S9^.ooo         Oo  ..^Ferr^.  CnS'wn. 

selected  localities   Grants  may  be  mad.           }»i;l|"„:  (,^v ''w-.w  au,    ri«9  oklah^;  Lawton. 

for  planning  and  developmg  prot-rams           ^^             .;i:i!."'.'"..    2.M2.000   mj,  !o,i969  Pennsylvania     Allegheny    County,    Brad- 

for    administennk;    the    approved    pro-     ver-rom  w.nooiki iwi'SSi   w  13 ',969  ford.  Erie,  Lancaster 

grams,  and  for  the  co..t.s  of  project  and     ^iJ^irgt^'^t-n..;;.:::::::::::   iizooiooo   M,»  io:,%9  Rhode  island    P^^'^"^''^;     st^runbure 

activities  included  in  the  approved  pro-              " South  Carolina    Rock  Hlll  Spartanburg, 

atiivivics  iiiv,juu  u                    h-K                            .  Tennessee    Chattanooga.  CookevlJle 

grams.                                                   ^         .     .^         The  150  Cmrs  P*BTic-rPATiNC  in  the  Modbi-  Texafi    Austin    Edlnburg.  Houston.  Laredo 

As  of  January  1.  1970   according  to  the                               ^mEs  Procb,,m  ^^^^    g^^  Lake  County. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De-         ^^    Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Virginia;  Richmond, 

velopment,  58  of  the   150  cities  partici-                                Development!  Washington;  Taooma. 

patine  in  the  model  cities  program  have       ^_^^^  roiind  planning  grants,  spring  lues  Wisconsin    MUwaukee. 

completed  the  planning  phase  and  have         >^.^f,,rn,    Huntsviiie  Wyoming    Cheyenne 

recer.ed   supplemental    giant    contrscls         '^kansas    Texarkkna.  hR   15729  also  provides  supplemental 

from   HUD    The.>e   urant-s  are  enablini!         California    Pre«no.  Oakland,  Richmond.  appropriations  for  the  rent  supplement 

the  cities  to  implement  first-year  plans         Colorado    Denver,  Trinidad  nrogram  for  fiscal  year  1970.  The  rent 

developed   under  comprehensive   .-j-year         Connecticut     Bridgei»rt,    Hartford.    New  gyppignjent   program   was   begun   with 

plans    The  other  cities  are  still  m   the     H.aven  ..^^j  oj  ^j^e  Housine  and  Urban  Devel- 

pnxess  of  developing  plans,  or  are  await-         District  of  Columbia  onment  Act  of  1965— Public  Law  89-117, 

mg  HUD  approval                                                  Florida     Dade  County,  t^P«_  ?tS  designed  to  make  it  possible  for  non- 

The    58    supplemental    grantees    are         Georgia     Athens,  Atlanta,  Oaine.viUe  g^'J^.^^ntVp^irs  to  ^^^^ 

Usted  below,  as  well  as  the  toUl  150  cities         Hawaii    Honolulu,  oovernmeni  sp  uau 
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eral    assistance,    low-Income    families,  thority  under  section  235  contracts  was  members.  The  importance  of  this  job 

Under  the  program,  the  tenant  pays  25  increased  by  this  Congress  by  $90,000,-  creation  Is  recognized  by  section  404  of 

percent  of  his  monthly  income  for  rent.  000,  which  leaves  a  gap  of  $40,000,000  the   Housing   and   Urban  Development 

The     Federal     Government     pays     an  below    the   full    authorized    level.    H.R.  Act  of  1969,  Public  Law  91-152,  which 

amount  equal  to  the  difference  between  15729,  would  close  this  gap.  Thereby,  an  provides : 

that  25  percent  and  the  total  monthly  additional  43,956  imits  could  be  fimded,  sbc.  3.  in  the  administration  by  the  Sec- 
market  rent.  the  estimated  annual  cost  per  unit  as  of  retary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
The  rent  supplement  program,  If  ef-  February  2,  1970,  being  $910,  according  o^  programs  providing  direct  financial  as- 
fectively  and  fuUy  implemented,  can  to  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur-  distance  in  aid  of  housing,  urban  planning, 
achieve  multiple  beneficial  results.  The  ban  Development.  development,    redevelopment,     or    renewal. 

^'e^TH'"'=°"r'',"^V°^'T"°,?.°'  ,  «;^:.  IS'^29.  would  also  increase  the  ^^^^^'Z^^^^l'^l^'^^^^^^^.^i 

needed  housmg  for  low-income  families,  limitation  on  total  payments  that  may  ,  j ,  require,  in  consultation  wim  thT  Sec- 

It    brings    private    enterprise    into    the  be  paid  on  contracts  entered  into  under  retary  of  Labor,  that  to  the  greatest  extent 

low-income  housing  field.  And  it  achieves  section  236  to  the  full  authorized  level,  feasible  opportunities  for  training  and  em- 

a  measure  of  economic  integration  within  Section  236,  enacted  by  passage  of  the  pioyment   arising   in   connection   with   the 

individual  projects — families  of  diflfer-  1968  Housing  and  Urban  Development  planning  and  carrying  out  of  any  project  as- 

ent  incomes  and  ages  can  live  together  Act,  provides  for  assistance  to  lower  in-  f'^*^^  .^^'^^'^  ^y  ^^^h  program  be  given  to 

Despite  its  worthy  aims,  the  rent  sup-  come  families  for  rental  or  cooperative  of^uch  pro^t^nd""^  residing  in  the  area 

plement    program    has    never    received  housing,  in  the  form  of  periodic  pay-  ,2)  require,  m  consultation  with  the  Ad- 

sufficient  funding.  The  authorizations  for  ments  to  the  mortgage  on  behalf  of  the  ministrator  of  the  small  Business  Adminis- 

rent  supplement   contracts   have   never  mortgagee.  These  payments  serve  to  re-  tration.  that  to  the  greatest  extent  feasible 

been  matched  by  the  appropriations,  as  duce  interest  costs  on  a  market  rate  proj-  contracts  for  work  to  be  performed  in  con- 

the  following  chart  shows:  ect  down  to  that  which  would  have  to  section  with  any  such  project  be  awarded 

(in  miiiionBi  be  paid  if  the  mortgage  bore  an  interest  ff  business  concerns,  including  but  not  um- 

FlscalYear:        AutKoH^atian  Approrriation  rate  of   1   .^rcent.  The  tenant  pays  no  '^  ^TTXnnlnT^o^^uT'^Xn 

1966    930                  •12  more  than  25  percent  of  his  income  per  architecture,  building  corTtr^ctlon^VehabflU 

1967    36                    20  month  for  rent.  tatlon.  maintenance,  or  repair  which  are  lo- 

1968 40                    10  Last   session,    Congress    increased    the  cated  in  or  owned  in  substantial  part  by  per- 

1969    46                   30  contract  authority  by  $85,000,000.  This  sons  residing  in  the  area  of  such  project. 

*9'0    -- «>                 80  was  $45,000,000  less  than  the  amount  by  or  ^^„rco  tv,^  «,„o,i  „    *     u         ^  .v, 

Totai                  1^             1^  ^-^ch    the    contract    authority    should  contin.mffnn  nf  Trt^nt   Lk  ^' ^n'^  *^? 

^°^»^    -  190               122  j^yg  jj^^  increased  in  order  to  reach  <^oi^"""ation  of  present  jobs,   will  not 

H,R,  15729  would  appropriate  $68  mil-  the  fuU  authorization  level,  and  H.R.  ^S^^tiin^"  ^1""^°  !^^  P.^^blem  of  dis- 
lion  to  bring  the  amount  avaUable  for  15729  closes  this  gap.  mZ^rl  Th.  mocf  cJ^"°"  f  v.^^''T^ 
payments  under  rent  supplement  con-  This  additional  $45,000,000  will  en-  H^t^^.hnl  thf.^  available  sta- 
tracts  up  to  the  full  authorized  level.  At  able  subsidizing  45,000  more  units  this  ^ofZr^J^,  r!^  L^^y°^^  f^^%  ""^n"^^ 
a  per  unit  annual  cost  of  $640.  the  fiscal  year,  the  estimated  annual  per  X;tJ^^^5"!,  fu  ^^^'^^"'^  ^  .^"^  '"'"!°" 
amount  estimated  by  the  Department  of  unit  cost  being  $1,000.  according  to  the  ^n'^.^^Hnn  i.H,,  t^"^  a"^°"J  '"  '^^ 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  this  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  ^°"^i'^!i'°'2„"''l'''^'^-  ^"""^ ,  Spanish- 
means  an  additional  106.250  units  could  Development.  4^  r5.?.lt^  thoTo  *^T/  ^%\  ""^^ 
be  funded  if  my  bill  were  passed.  To  appreciate  how  severe  the  need  is  LlrSv^aetlnn  L^h^Sl  .f  ?!f  ^• 

H,R.  15729  also  provides  a  supplemen-  for  this  additional  contracting  level.  I  coSSl  Comnli/nr^  ?^Z^Z^  f 
tal  appropriation  for  the  section  235  would  point  to  a  report  of  the  city  of  ove™l  tSLS  i^^e  pSlhS 
homeownership  for  lower  income  fami-  New  York,  released  on  January  28.  This  SLn  w^s  oS  ^Ln  Thi^Innr^^J  S^ 
lies  program.  Under  section  235.  which  is  but  an  example-the  need  is  equally  Ji  exoa^deS  ani  oth^r  «veT.^  tn  ^J^ 
was  enacted  by  passage  of  the  1968  Hous-  stringent  through  the  country.  The  re-  come  discrir^fnatinn  In  Zr^^J^L 
ing  and  Urban  Development  Act.  the  port  stated-  come  discrimination  n  employment  by 
homeowner  nav";  90  nerrenr  nf  his  inrvimp  siaiea.  contractors  on  federally  funded  and  fed- 
nomeownerpajs  JO  percent  or  ms  income  New  York  city  also  needs  a  supplemental  erallv  assisted  nrniprt.!  mnst  h*.  HpvpI 
toward  payment  of  his  mortgage.  But  in  appropriation  for  low  and  moderate  income  fJL^^  ^^^^^^"^  projects  must  be  devel- 
no  case  can  the  payment  exceed  the  dif-  housing.  The  Section  236  program  is  of  prime  rt  is  fipor  tviot  fv,  ip^  ^  k  i 
ference  between  the  required  payment  importance  to  the  City  of  New  York,  it  is  ^''  *"  ^^^^[^  '-""^  '"^  i-eaerai  nousing 
under  the  mortgage  for  principal  inter-  the  basic  vehicle  we  are  now  using  to  reduce  Programs  should  serve  manifold  pur- 
est and  the  mortgage  insurance  pre-  housing  costs  for  moderate  income  families.  Poses — insuring  good  new  housing  for 
mium.  and  the  payment  that  would  be  However,  we  are  fast  approaching  a  point  lower  income  families,  funding  the  re- 
reouired  for  Drlnrioal  and  intere-jt  if  thp  **^"*  *^*  ^'^^  °^  adequate  funding  will  en-  habilitation  of  decaymg  housing  and  the 
^rtgSe  bore  an  annual  inSt  rate  of  '^'^'^^  '"^  ''°""*'  production  schedule.  renovation  of  neighborhoods,  and  pro- 
f  nerrpnt                              Interest  rate  of  whatever  our  successes  in  organizing  spon-  viding  essential  job  opportunities 

%^     i  ,',                 ..            ,                                ,  s°"'    arranging    sites,    obtaining    financial  w_    orv>akpr    the  rw»cpmhpr   n     iQRn 

The  following  chart  gives  a  picture  of  commitments  and  converting  projects  to  236.  ^*^  ^^u!  iJftl^Z^^Z^     V*    ^^' 

the    average    family    for    whom    mort-  it  may  all  be  in  vain  unless  we  are  guaranteed  report  of  the  President  s  Committee  on 

gages  were  written  during  the  last  quar-  additional  236  funds.  To  proceed  with  our  i;;""^?'^  Housing  reached  what  could  only 

ter  of  1969:  present  production  schedule  we  need  approx-  be  described  as  a  disturbing  conclusion, 

imateiy  »20  miiuon  In  236  money  for  the  and  it  proposed  what  could  only  be  as- 

Aver.ige  age  ol.'anilly  head 32  current    fiscal    year.    Of    this    $20    million,  sessed  as  a  necessary  solution.  The  trag- 

vi.m'ifet  of^^f^m  JfhpZd; f  «.it  of  i  Present  indications  are  that  only  $5  million  edy— and  the  fact  which  compels  passage 

.Number  of  fem.ile  heads 1  out  of  4  of  additional  Federal  funds  will  be  available  of    the    simnlpmentjil    nnnmnHntinn    hill 

Average  gnss  annual  Income   (not  tr. n..w vnrir rttv r>rnii.rtj.  .           supplemental   appropriation   bill 

including  Ihconie  of  minors)....     $5,647  «>««'' York  City  projects.  ^^^^^  j  j^^^g  ^^^y  introduced,  and  in 

Average  total  a-..sets $290  I  would  note  that,  because  of  the  spe-  which  23  of  my  colleagues  have  joined 

Average  unit  aaics  price $15. 029  cial  urgency  for  section  236  funds,  I  have  me — is  that  the  assessment  made  over  a 

Average  mortg.ige  amount $14,850  also  Introduced  H.R.  15644,  which  pro-  year  ago  by  the  committee  is  no  less 

Average  sales  price— new  house....  $15,582  yj^gg   supplemental  contract   authority  valid  today.  The  report  stated  then  what 

Average  sales  pr.ce^xistlng  house.  $13.  879  j^^.  ^^^^^^  236,  alone.  iS  true  now: 

The  typical  payment  by  the  mortgagor  An  obvious  concomitant  of  expanded  We  concluded  that  new  and  foreseeable 
was  $79,  with  a  subsidy  from  the  Depart-  housing  construction  and  rehabilitation  technological  breakthroughs  in  housing  pro- 
ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop-  to  which  we  committed  ourselves  by  the  ductlon  win  not  themselves  bring  decent 
ment  of  $54,  making  an  average  total  1968  act  is  the  resultant  provision  of  jobs  shelter  within  economic  reach  of  the  mil- 
mortgage  payment  of  $133.  During  the  for  construction  workers.  This  is  a  cru-  ^2^  °^J'°'^^J^^^^  ^  ^t  P""**"*;*- 
last  Quarter  of  1969,  approximately  57  cial  factor  to  be  considered  in  assessing  Sr^e"^^  ^J^s^^l  Sng  Sd 
percent  of  the  houses  mortgaged  were  the  need  for  an  aggressive  and  active  t^e  price  that  lower-income  famiues  cL  af- 
from  existing  stock,  and  43  percent  were  housing  program,  particularly  insofar  as  ford  to  pay,  appropriations  of  Federal  subsi- 
new  houses.  Jobs  are  made  available  to  lower  income  dies  are  essenUal  and  must  be  substantially 

The   appropriation  for  contract  au-  workers,  who  are  usually  minority  group  increased. 
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The  time  grows  short,  the  need  Li  be- 
coming greater  We  liave  not  done 
enough.  We  must  do  more,  and  we  must 
do  it  now. 

THE  CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD 
AND  THE  SUPPLEMENTAL  CAR- 
RIERS 

The  SFEAKER  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  ilie  gentleman  from  South 
Carohna  'Mr  Rivers'  is  recognized  for 
20  minute* 

Mr  RR'ERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  10  years 
ago.  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  the  National  Air- 
lift the  Department  of  Defen->e  vitalized 
the  civil  air  reserve  fleet — CRAF 

This  civilian  owned  and  operated  fleet 
of  modern  aircraft  serves  as  an  airlift 
auxiliary  to  the  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand in  times  of  conflict  or  national 
emergency 

The  CRAF  program  has  been  effective 
Various  airlines— scheduled,  supple- 
mental, and  all  cargo— ha\e  addid  to 
their  fleets  n^.odern.  lon^-range.  .let  air- 
craft ma-t  of  which  are  particularly 
suitable  for  flexible  military  response: 
that  IS.  convertible  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  either  passen^iers  or  cargo 

This  reserve  capability  has  enabled  the 
Military-  Establishment  to  fulfill  its  re- 
quirements and  commitments  without 
the  necessity  for  the  U  S.  Government  to 
spend  substantial  sums  for  acquiring  and 
mamtaimnt;  a  fleet  of  such  combined 
size  m  times  of  peace. 

Certainly  a  mator  contribution  to  the 
CRAF  program  has  been  the  supplemen- 
tal carriers,  both  in  number  of  new 
convertible  aircraft  acquired,  and  by  the 
extent  of  their  willingness  and  ability  to 
furnish  immediate  emergency  airlift 
without  the  necessity  of  a  formal  dec- 
laration of  an  emergency 

For  example,  during  the  Berlin  crLsis 
the.-;e  earners  lifted  25  percent  of  the 
passengers  and  57  percent  of  the  cargo 
transported  bv  civil  carriers,  during  tiie 
Korean  war  they  furnished  50  percent  of 
the  civil  airlift  during  the  Cuban  mi.ssile 
crisis  they  supplied  66  percent  of  the 
domestic  emergency  airlift  During  1969 
the.se  carriers  ^upplled  24  percent  of  the 
overseas  civil  au^-'mentation  airlift.  100 
percent  of  the  domestic  logi.-.tical  supply 
airlift,  and  68  percent  of  the  domestic 
planeload  charter  requirements  of  the 
Armys  Military  Traffic  and  Terrmnal 
Service 

Last  week  this  irreplaceable  industry- 
suffered  a  severe  side  blow  that  did  ir- 
reparable damatze  to  its  public  image 
and  to  the  ability  of  some  carriers  to 
continue  to  effectively  function 

On  Fnday.  January  24.  the  Bureau  of 
Enforcement,  a  department  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  called  a  press  confer- 
ence, issued  prepared  press  notes,  and 
briefed  the  press  on  a  complaint  charg- 
ing various  charter  violations  against 
several  US  supplemental  carriers  and 
two  foreign  carriers. 

I  am  informed  that  this  attention  to 
the  press,  the  extent  and  manner  that 
they  were  Informed  of  the  complaint. 
Incidentally  prior  to  the  carriers  them- 
selves being  notified,  was  In  marked  de- 
parture from  previous  practices  of  the 
Board. 


Whether    bv    design   or   by    misinter- 
pretation, the  press  published  erroneous 
reports  of  the  complaint  and  its  recom- 
mendations and  consiKiuences,  convey- 
ing; to  the  public  the  impression  that  the 
complaint   was  a  finding  of   fact;   that 
the  suspension  of  the  earners'  certificate 
«as  a  fact,  and  not  merely  a  recommen- 
dation 11  future  compliance  was  not  ob- 
tainable   The  reaction  was  disastrously 
predicuble — consternation    among    the 
carriers'    stockholders,    customers,    sup- 
pliers,   bankers,    and   employees    There 
seems  little  doubt  that  the  named  ear- 
ners  have   had    their    ability    to   carry- 
on  normal  operations  seriously  unpaired 
I  now  call  upon  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  and  its  Chairman  to  take  such  im- 
mediate steps  as   may   be   necessary   to 
clanfv  to  the  public  that  the  violations 
are  only  alleged,  that  the  certificates  of 
the  earners  in  question  have  not  been 
susfx-nded.   nor  can  they   be  suspended 
without  formal  hearings  on  the  alleged 
violations.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
IS  responsible  for  the  development  and 
promotion  of  air  transportation.  It  cer- 
tamlv  seems  clear  that  they  should  now 
act  promptly  to  correct  the  unfortunate 
impression  that  the  press  gained  from 
the  press  conference  on  January  24. 

To  prove  the  serious  efTect  of  this 
unilateral  action  on  the  part  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Enforcement  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board.  I  call  attention  to  page 
2103  of  the  Congressional  Record  of 
February  2.  1970  Here  is  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  convicuon  and  sentencmt;  with- 
out a  trial. 

On  this  page  of  the  Congressional 
Record  you  will  find  In  print  a  conclusion 
that  the  supplemental  carriers  are  In 
violation  of  the  law,  bringing  about  dis- 
a:5trous  results  to  the  scheduled  airlines 
The  assumption  is  based  solely  on  un- 
proved allegations  by  the  Bureau  of  En- 
forcement. 

This  IS  an  example  of  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about  when  I  say  that  the  supple- 
mentals  have  been  irreparably  damaged 
by  a  type  of  bureaucracy  that  we  should 
not  Lo'lerate  in  this  Nation.  Tliere  is  no 
doubt  In  my  mind  that  there  is  a  con- 
certed effort  in  certain  part-s  of  the  airline 
industry,  and  perhaps  in  certain  parts  of 
this  Govenimeni,  tj  eliminate  the  sup- 
plemental carriers  in  order  to  fatten  the 
pocket^;  of  the  scheduled  an  Ime.s 

Our  committee  will  have  more  to  say 
about  this  in  the  near  future. 

At  this  point.  Mr  Speaker,  under  unan- 
imous consent,  I  insert  m  the  Record  the 
very  pertinent  remarks  of  Mr  Edw-ard  J. 
DriscoU.  president,  National  Air  Carriers 
Association,  delivered  before  the  Inter- 
national Aviation  Club,  on  January  22. 
1970: 

PTBLIC     CONVXNTENCi:     A.VD     NKTXSSrTY 

iBv   Edward   J    Drlscoll,    preetclent.   National 
.KiT  Curler  Association,  I.nternatlonal  Avia- 
tion Club.  January  22.  1970) 
I   am  very   gU-vd   to  have   this  opportunity 
to  speak  to  you  today  because  It  gives  me  a 
chance  to  remind  you  of  a  phrase  that  seems 
to   be   disappearing   from   the   vocabulary   of 
the  air  transport  industry— "Public  conven- 
ience and  neces.sity  " 

•you  can  sUll  hear  it  around  certlflcaUon 
hearings  where  public  need  must  be  proved 
before  any  type  of  servlct  can  be  authorized 
But  once  that  is  out  uf  the  -a ay    public  in- 


terest often  seems  to  get  lost  in  the  vast 
machinery  of  a  cumbersome  regulatory 
pri-vess. 

Pirt  of  the  problem,  .is  explained  In  a  re- 
cent speech  by  Assistant  Trau.sportjitlon  Sec- 
reury  Paul  W  Cherlngton.  la  that  regula- 
tions and  regulatory  processes  have  not  kept 
pace  with  a  rapidly  changing  transportation 
system 

Calling  for  major  reforms.  Mr.  Cherlngton 
said,  'tixlay-b  tr.inspKjrtatlon  system  is  mas- 
sive and  complex  U)  the  degree  that  It  Is 
simply  not  feasible  to  completely  or  com- 
prehen.->lvely  regulate  It  " 

And.  he  went  on.  'The  regulation  which 
Wivs  originally  designed  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic interest  has  Itself  been  transformed  so 
that  UKl.iy.  In  the  view  of  many.  It  Is  overly 
concerned  with  carrier  well-being,  often  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  bona  fide  Interests  of 
the  public  '■ 

Die  present  transportation  reg\ilatory  sys- 
tem, he  add.  often  falls  to  permit  the  full 
realization  of  the  long-run  benefits  of  open 
and  free  competition 

In  air  transport  today,  we  are  faced  with  a 
specific  ex.unple  of  such  .i  situation 

The  US  supplemental  airlines  were  grant- 
ed rrc  authority  by  Congress  because.  In  the 
words  of  .1  Dep.irtnieni  of  Transportation  re- 
px5rt.  ■They  have  provided  a  new  degree  of 
comp>etluve  endeavor  which  the  scheduled 
airlines  have  been  unwilling  or  un.ible  to 
m.ike.  despite  encouragement  by  the  i Civil 
Aeronautlcsi    Board" 

But  strangely,  despite  a  fourfold  Increase 
for  in-se-ason  transatlantic  charter  pjassen- 
gers  from  183.000  In  196.3  to  more  than  700.- 
000  m  1968 — «.nd  despite  the  fact  that  the 
US  sh.ire  of  thl.s  market  lncre,i.sed  from  22 
percent  to  60  percent  over  the  s.\me  pe- 
riod .  the  scheduled  airlines  do  not  recog- 
nize low-cost  charter  operations  as  being  la 
the  public  Intereet. 

They  see  the  supplementals  only  as  a 
threat  to  the  fare-setting  monopoly  of  lATA. 
And  lATA's  answer  has  been  a  declaration 
of  war. 

The  supplementiils  account  fur  2  i)ercent 
i.f  the  $14  3  billion  dollars  of  operating  reve- 
iiue.s  fur  .Ul  airlines,  worldwide.  To  hear  the 
scheduled  airlines  tell  it.  that  2  percent  Is 
responsible  lor  all  their  economic  woes 

Now  I  ha\e  searched  long  and  hard  and  I 
have  to  say  that  this  Is  a  unique  situation  in 
American  business  In  no  other  industry  will 
vju  find  such  huge  crocodile  tears  being 
siied  by  men  who  are  grabbing  off  98  cents 
of  e\ery  customer  dollar  The  American  peo- 
ple ore  compcisslonate  and  full  of  under- 
standing   Btit   they  aren't   stupid 

Despite  the  obvious  lack  of  substance  to 
lATA-based  charges  of  passenger-diversion, 
the  recent  speech  of  SAS  president  Tore 
Nihlert.  and  the  remarks  made  by  Keith 
Granville  of  BOAC  and  Najeeb  Halaby  of 
Pan  Am  at  thi^  same  pKidtum  are  clear  evi- 
dence that  US  and  foreign  carriers  have 
banded  together  under  the  common  cry; 
eliminate  the  stipplementals. 

This,  and  only  this.  Is  the  reason  for  the 
sudden  profusion  of  low-cost  European  va- 
cations currently  offered  by  the  scheduled 
carriers  Tlie  mini-groups,  the  bulk  fares, 
and  the  inclusive  tour  rates— all.  by  the  way. 
far  below  fully  allocated  costs — are  designed 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  supple- 
mentals  from  the  airways 

And  If  you  notice,  the  real  bargain  fares 
are  available  only  If  you  are  prep:ued  to 
stay  away  from  home  for  a  period  of  '29  to 
45  davs  The  strange  logic  behind  this 
prompted  one  irate  New  York  business  man 
to  ask  the  New  York  Times  how  It  could 
"possibly  benefit  an  lUrUne  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly If  a  passenger  stays  abroad  a  long 
time  rather  than  a  short  time." 

The  Timei  replied  that  "this  was  a  delib- 
erate attempt  to  recapture  the  charter  flight 
market  from  the  supplemental  airlines  " 
What   makes   It  even   worse  Is  that   these 
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low  rates  are  being  subsidized  at  the  ex- 
pense of  travelers  such  as  this  businessman — 
the  Individually-ticketed,  short-stay  passen- 
ger who  should  be  the  scheduled  airlines' 
first  concern. 

What  other  explanation  Is  there  for  the 
elimination  of  the  five  percent  discount  on 
oversells  roundtrlp  fares?  Particularly  since 
It  conies  at  a  time  when,  according  to  our 
figures.  lATA  could  have  cut  North  Atlantic 
fares  20-25  percent. 

As  It  now  stands,  more  than  three  million 
first  class  and  economy  passengers  will  i>ay 
the  scheduled  airlines  an  extra  $35  million 
for  their  Transatlantic  tickets  during  1970. 

What  these  three  millions  passengers  do 
not  know  Is  that  they've  been  hoodwinked 
Into  subsidizing  the  gimmick-laden  promo- 
tional fares  available  under  restrictive  con- 
ditions to  a  small  segment  of  the  traveling 
public 

And.  as  I  have  said,  the  only  purpose  of 
the.se  loss-leader  fares  Is  to  divert  passengers 
from  the  ch.arter  airlines. 

Such  practices  hardly  fulfill  the  aims  laid 
out  for  the  Industry  In  Section  102  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 — namely  the 
provision  of  QUOTE,  adequate,  economical, 
and  efficient  service  ...  at  reasonable 
ch;irges.  without  unjust  discriminations,  un- 
due preferences  or  advantages,  or  unfair  or 
destnictive  competitive  practices.  UNQUOTE. 

The  continuation  of  such  practices  can 
only  mean  trouble  for  the  Industry  because, 
I  submit,  they  demonstrate  clearly  that  the 
air  transport  Industry  Is  still  oblivious  to 
what  may  be  the  most  significant  event  of 
the  70's — the  consumer  movement. 

Americans  have  grown  Impatient  with  In- 
dustries and  businesses  that  pay  lip  service 
to  the  consumer  while  palming  off  on  him 
shoddy  goods  backed  by  false  advertising 
claims  and  worthless  warranties. 

As  a  result,  consumerism  is  on  the  rise  in 
all  aspects  of  American  life.  The  voice  of  the 
consumer  Is  heard  In  Congress  and  by  those 
Industries  smart  enough  to  be  sensitive  to 
the  public  mood.  Truth  In  Packaging.  Truth 
in  Lending,  automotive  safety  standards, 
meat  inspection,  drtig  efficacy,  and  other  new 
developments,  are  a  direct  response  to  the 
demands  of  the  people  to  know  what  they 
are  paying  for — and  to  be  assured  that  they 
are  getting  a  fair  shake  for  their  shrinking 
dollar 

The  air  transport  Industry  and  the  appro- 
priate agencies  of  government  need  to  be 
sensitive  to  this  development  because  the 
public  mood  that  brought  along  Truth  In 
Packaging  will  not  long  stand  for  the  com- 
plex rale  structure  that  came  out  of  the 
recent  lATA  conference,  with  31  different 
types  of  fares  across  the  Atlantic.  These  fares 
and  services.  Incidentally.  Involve  the  com- 
mingling of  charter  transportation  and  In- 
dividually-ticketed service,  which,  as  we 
understand  the  Act,  Is  prohibited. 

Truth  In  Packaging  means  that  the  shopper 
no  longer  needs  a  slide  rule  to  determine 
the  best  buy  at  the  supermarket.  We  think 
that's  a  break  for  the  consumer.  Therefore, 
the  charter  package  Is  clearly  labeled  and 
priced  on  a  pro-rated  basis.  Everybody  pays 
the  same.  But  under  the  new  TATA  agree- 
ment, you  will  need  a  computer  to  figure 
out  the  cheapest  way  to  cross  the  Atlantic. 
Consumer  advocates  call  that  kind  of  thing 
"deceptive  packaging"  and  we   agree. 

American  businessmen  are  looking  for 
ways  to  cut  costs,  and.  as  the  letter  to  the 
New  York  Times  shows,  they  are  becoming 
less  complacent  about  being  taken  for  a  ride 
by  the  scheduled  airlines.  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  traveler  who  finds  that  his  seatmate 
paid  less  for  the  same  trip  will  become  even 
more  vocal  in  the  70's. 

In  the  long  run,  consumers  never  benefit 
from  destructive  competition.  They  may  gain 
a  little  in  the  short  term,  but  eventually  the 
low-cost  competitor  is  usually  driven  from 
the    scene    and    the    "winner"    once    again 


monopolizes  the  marketplace  and  returns  to 
higher  prices. 

Obviously,  It  is  not  In  the  supplementals* 
interest  to  be  driven  from  the  marketplace 
and  most  certainly  It  Is  not  In  the  public 
interest  either. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  supplemental  air- 
lines have  earned  their  place  in  the  national 
transportation  structure.  Since  1962  they 
have  provided  millions  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  Americans  with  their  first  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  vacation  travel  by  air.  In 
addition  they  have  made  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  Nation's  defense  in  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers  and  cargo.  The  rapid 
growth  of  the  industry  testifies  that  the 
need  was  there  and  that  it  bad  not  been  met 
by  the  scheduled  airlines.  It  Is  noteworthy 
that  numerous  statements  by  CAB  officials, 
the  Departments  of  Transportation  and  of 
Defense,  and  In  Congress  attest  to  the  fact 
that  the  charter  airlines  have  earned  the 
right  to  a  "permanent  place  in  the  aviation 
community." 

Unfortunately,  that  place  is  assured  only 
in  principle.  A  system  that  takes  Into  ac- 
count both  scheduled  airlines  and  charter 
airlines.  Is  not  yet  a  part  of  official  U.S.  air 
transport  policy. 

We  are  very  pleased,  of  course,  that  the 
recent  draft  statement  from  the  President's 
International  Air  Transport  Policy  Study 
group  takes  cognizance  of  the  significant 
contribution  the  supplemental  airlines  have 
made  to  International  air  transportation  and 
to  the  public  interest. 

The  draft  policy,  which  many  of  you  have 
seen  and  which  has  been  discussed  in  the 
Press,  has  some  kind  words  to  say  about  our 
industry.  I  think  those  words  are  well- 
deserved  and  timely. 

While  we  may  take  issue  wath  some  areas 
of  the  policy  statement,  our  overall  Impres- 
sion Is  favorable.  Our  detailed  comments 
should  wait,  we  feel,  until  we  can  make  them 
at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  proper  form. 
Meanwhile,  we  see  this  draft  document  and 
its  favorable  view  of  the  contribution  made 
by  the  charter  carriers,  as  a  positive  first  step 
toward  what  we  all  want — a  rational,  under- 
standable, service-oriented  international  air 
policy  for  this  country. 

We  hope  for  fast  and  positive  action  In 
this  area  because,  as  things  stand  now,  the 
charter  carriers  have  little  ammunition  for 
the  fight  against  unfair  and  destructive 
competition. 

The  Inherent  slowness  of  our  regulatory 
machinery  means  that,  in  too  many  cases, 
relief  frcan  unfair  and  destructive  competi- 
tion comes  only  after  the  damage  has  been 
done. 

For  example,  as  the  scheduled  airlines 
started  to  move  in  on  the  group  tour  busi- 
ness that  the  supplemental  airlines  devel- 
oped in  the  Hawaiian  market,  competition 
got  hotter  and  hotter,  and  GIT  fares  moved 
lower  and  lower — until  the  CAB  had  to  step 
in  and  investigate. 

A  CAB  hearing  exajniner  found  that  many 
of  these  fares  were  not  sufficient  to  cover  the 
fully-allocated  costs  of  the  scheduled  carriers 
involved. 

The  examiner  handed  down  his  decision  on 
June  30.  1969.  We  are  still  awaiting  the 
Board's  final  decision — although  the  charter 
carriers  have  been  driven  out  of  that  partic- 
ular market  already  because  of  destructive 
competition. 

The  Board  Is  currently  faced  with  a  similar 
situation  In  regard  to  the  bulk  fares  and 
large-group  fares  stemming  from  the  recent 
Caracas  meeting.  Comments  on  these  are  due 
on  the  26th  of  this  month.  We  would  hope 
that  the  Board,  In  light  of  Its  Hawaiian  ex- 
perience, coupled  with  the  mammoth  diver- 
sionary threat  of  the  bulk  and  group-affinity 
fares,  would  re-examine  its  tentative  p>ositlon 
In  order  to  prevent  a  similar  situation  from 
developing  in  the  North  Atlantic. 

Needless  to  say,  the  supplementals   were 


gratified  that  the  air  policy  statement  in- 
cluded a  specific  reference  to  charter  service 
rights  in  international  landing  and  uplift 
agreements.  We  and  the  public  have  been 
waiting  for  this  for  a  long  time. 

Currently,  each  charter  carrier  must  ne- 
gotiate landing  and  uplift  rights  for  each 
flight  with  the  government  involved  Some 
countries  do  not  permit  any  charter  flights. 
Others  have  a  strict  quota.  Others  permit 
only  certain  types  of  charter  flights. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  state-owned  LATA 
members  axe  urging  their  governments  to 
make  It  more  difficult  for  U.S.  charters  to 
compete  and  you  can  see  that  we  have  quite 
a  problem. 

Tore  Nihlert  urged  lATA  members  to  en- 
list their  governments  as  allies  in  the  fight 
against  the  supplementals.  Faced  with  this 
kind  of  noncompetition,  U.S.  supplemental 
airlines  can  only  turn  to  their  government 
for  help.  We  believe  that  charter  carriers 
are  entitled  to  the  same  protection  as  the 
scheduled  airlines,  and  tlxat  Americans  who 
choose  ciiarter  travel  should  receive  the  same 
degree  of  protection  from  their  government 
as  do  individually-ticketed  travelers. 

Whether  or  not  LATA  and  its  member  car- 
riers are  accountable  under  U.S.  anti-trust 
laws  is  a  question  yet  to  be  determined  We 
feel,  however,  that  its  activities  and  those 
of  some  of  its  members  are  counter  to  the 
spirit — If  not  the  actual  letter — of  those 
very  laws. 

You  may  have  read  the  review  by  Ralph 
Neider  in  the  Washington  Post  of  a  new  book, 
The  Air  Net,  by  Dr.  PUlai.  That  book  delin- 
eates, much  more  fully  than  I,  the  preda- 
tory practices  of  LATA  and  its  future  goals — 
one  of  which,  he  pwints  out.  is  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  supplementals. 

This  must  not  be  allowed  to  happen  But 
the  supplementals  themselves  cannot  prevent 
it.  The  only  answer,  as  we  see  it.  is  official 
recognition  that  there  are  two  classes  of  car- 
riers— the  scheduled  airlines,  specializing  in 
individually-ticketed  services,  and  the  sup- 
plemental airlines,  the  charter  si>eclalists. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  note  l^at 
the  draft  policy  statement  takes  essentially 
the  same  view,  because  the  development  of 
an  efficient,  economical,  worldwide  air  trans- 
port system  is  essential  to  the  growing  needs 
of  our  shrinking  world. 

But  since  this  is  a  worldwide  problem.  I 
wonder  whether  a  national  policy  statement 
can  provide  the  whole  answer.  Is  It  reason- 
able to  think  that  a  policy  statement  by  the 
United  States  government  can  bring  us 
through  the  decade  of  the  Seventies  with  new 
records  of  peace  and  success?  I  hope  so.  But 
we  must  make  sure  that  this  policy  becomes 
an  effective  tool  for  Internationa  f  coopera- 
tion. 

Will  these  Ideas  be  understood  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  foreign  national  and  con- 
tinental power  blocs  that  form  the  LATA 
cartel? 

Will  the  predatory  actions  of  the  LATA 
carriers  against  the  supplemental  airlines 
be  stopped  by  more  enlightened  representa- 
tives of  governments  and  Industry  overseas? 

In  a  word,  will  all  members  of  the  air 
transport  Industry  finally  work  together  in 
the  sound  development  of  a  strong,  openly 
competitive  International  air  system?  Will  we 
do  this  in  the  spirit  of  benefiting  the  con- 
sumer through  improved  fares  and  services? 

The  supplemental  carriers  hope  the  answer 
to  these  questions  is  a  full-voiced  "yes."  We 
hope  that  this  document,  the  draft  of  the 
President's  Steering  Committee,  will  signal 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  cooperation 
in  the  field  of  international  air  transporta- 
tion, where  the  consumer  will  be  the  sover- 
eign in  the  marketplace  and  the  carriers  will 
end  the  bickering  and  the  in-flghting  which 
has  been  characteristic  of  the  past  decade. 

But  let's  be  honest.  Let  us  admit  that  wish- 
ing does  not  make  It  so.  This  Is  the  real 
world — not  Disneyland — and  changes  do  not 
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o.-car  overnlgh:  We  have  to  work  at  U  to- 
«  her  we  have  to  create  the  climate  for 
fruitful  d>s,-u..s:on  a..d  we  have  to  buUcl  the 
forum  in  whirh  the  excnai^^e  cf  idea.,  cnn 
tX  Dlace  leading  to  a  new  understaiidiii.- 
o*  infer^'tional  air  transport  n«hts  Ui  this 
new  de.-ade  of  >:rowth  and  ^^PP"^-""''>;^.j 
How  do  we  do  thi6-  One  sugve-stlou  that 
.h"  united  State,  government  m:.ht  conMder 
is  a  World  Conference-^r  ^--"ventlon-^of 
he  heads  of  aviati-n  from  all  countries  hav- 
\Z  a^tSiftcant  m'ernatio.ial  air  carrier  op- 
^'tfon'^uch  a  ..>nrerence  could  b*  called 
dur•n^  1970  while  the  decade  is  still  new 
t  d^he  .^mericai.  sta-ement  of  in-ernatu^al 
ar  policy  will  be  fresh  in  everyone  s  mlnd^ 

Bv  calling'  such  a  conference,  this  countr^ 
win  demonstrate  'hat   It  is  ready   to  match 
deedftlth  words  in  the  service  o!  the  world  s 
^'aveler;    I  believe  the  calling  of  such  a  ccn- 
;;^n/e  1.  a  Laical  next  step,  following     he 
r-nnement    and    publication    of    a    Ub     m 
tIrnatTonal  -Mr  PoUcv   U  U  incumbent  upon 
^  "aVr"ers  to  work  together  to  promote  the 
new^   ^I'cv    and    the    international   spirit    o 
'Z   .^d  ope^competltlon  that  *r.:  support 
U    some  of   the  objectives  of  such   a  world 
c^n^r^nce  might  Include  the  following: 
'■  Ela^lnatlon  Of  all  restr<.ctlve  practices  in 
The  leld  Of  international  air  traaspor.. 

Accepla^ce  of  the  principle  that  indlvidu- 
••■?•  ti-ke-ed  service  and  charter  service  are 
Tn'the   puS  cmterest  and  both  shall   have 

equal  access,  to  world  markets.  „.,,„„ 

^Broadening  the  ba^  of  air  transportat  on 
Ki  order  to  serve  better  the  interests  of  -he 
consumer    both   traveler  and  shipper 

kT^-  davs  a^.  Vice  President  Agnew  re- 
t  i-ned  home  after  visiting  the  countries  of 
A  la  HIS  message  was  a  message  of  a  gov- 
e-nment  'haTwant^  peace  m  the  Pacific.  In 
*s T  ^nd  .hroughou-the  world  Today  we 
■^I  e  heard  the  President  of  the  United  States 
de"  r'be"  he  State  of  the  Union,  this  Union 
of  Sfty  States  and  five  possessions  in  the 
middle  of  a  world  boUmg  with  change 

I  sincere; V  hope  that  our  Industry  will 
demonstrate  the  type  of  l^'J^^^'P  °"^^": 
Tdent^  and  the  world  itseU- needs  at  this 
Ume  I  hope  that  we  are  on  the  threshold 
of  the  day  when  every  traveler,  from  Presi- 
dent 'o  vacationing  secretary,  has  a  peace- 
^rwcrld  to  explore  and  en'oy  With  a  sound 
Sicy  a  compe-ltive  marketplace,  a  respect 
^  1L  consumer,  and  -<^^^''^^ '">'''' ^^^ 
ceo'  of  public  convenience  and  necessity 
worldwide    -.ve   vi!'.  =urely  see  that  day  arrive 


air  carriers  Involved  a  tn-mcndous 
amount  of  inconvenience  and  threatened 
ihcm  with  a  tremendous  and  unjust  n- 
nancial  loss. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  carriers 
are  fully  justified  and  deserving  in  their 
request  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
issue  a  statement  of  clarification,  and  I 
urge  that  this  bt?  done  immediately. 


It  is  too  earlv  for  further  reductions  to 
be  made  with  safety.  To  establish  a  pat- 
tern of  $5  billion  annual  reductions  would 
in  another  year  or  two  destroy  America  s 
effectiveness  as  a  world  power. 


DEFENSE    CUTS    ENCOURAGE 
RECESSION 


SUPPLEMENTAL   CARRIERS 


i  Mr  FULTON  of  Tennessee  '  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  RIVERS-  was  granted  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarlcs  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  t«  include  ex- 
traneous matter  ■  c„«ol, 
Mr  FULTON  of  Tennessee  Mr  bpeaK- 
er  permit  me  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  by  the  distinguished  Gen- 
tleman from  South  Carclina. 

It    seems    to    me    that    these    supple- 
mental earners  have  been  treated  badly 
which,  while  it  may  not  have  been  the 
liuent   of   the  Civil    Aeronautics   Board 
Bureau  of  Enforcement,  has  resulted  m 
the  apparent  public  misconception  that 
the  earners  charter  permits  have  been 
suspended  while,  in  actual  fact,  this  de- 
termination IS  yet   to   be  made  by   the 
Board    It  well  may  be  that  the  recom- 
mendation by  the  Bureau  wV.l  be  sus- 
tained, but  It  very  we!!  may  be  that  the 
Board  wUl  reject  the   recommendation. 
In  the  meantime,  the  public  and  the 
Arms  »1th  which  t^ese  carrlerr  trans- 
act business  erroneously  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  the  revocation  of  these 
charters  is  a  fact   This  has  caused  the 


,Mr  SIKES  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
RivFRS'  wa.s  Granted  permi.sslon  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record     and     to     include     extraneous 

matter  ' 

Mr  SIKES  Mr  Speaker,  in  company 
with  manv  of  my  colleagues.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  there  are  those  who  look 
upon  the  defense  budget  as  a  bottom- 
less source  of  dollars  for  domestic  spend- 
ing Present  defense  cuts  do  not  show 
sufficient  regard  for  the  effect  on  the 
economy  or  on  the  Nation's  security. 

In  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  Presi- 
dents budget  was  reduced  over  $5  bil- 
lion bv  action  of  Congress  Colncident- 
allv  this  was  approximately  the  amount 
of  the  reduction  in  the  defense  budget 
and  it  is  ob\ious  that  there  were  no 
meaningful  cuts  elsewhere 

For  the  new  fiscal  year  startmg  in 
July  the  administration  now  proposes 
to  cut  the  defense  budget  an  additional 
S5  2  billion  while  Increasing  other  Fed- 
eral outlays  bv  S8.6  billion.  Again,  de- 
fense is  made  to  carry  the  brunt  of  the 
economy  program  The  projected  level 
wlU  place  military  expenditures  at  the 
lowest  ratio  of  the  Federal  budget  since 
the  years  immediately  prior  to  the 
Korean  waw. 

There  is  danger  in  this  picture:  danger 
to  national  security  and  danger  to  the 
economy  It  would  mean  a  drop  of  551.000 
military  personnel  and  130.000  civilian 
employees  during  the  President's  first  2 
years  in  office   It  is  estimated  that  cut- 
backs in  defense  procurement  will  cause 
the  loss  of  an  additional  640,000  defense 
jobs  across  the  Nation.  This  very  sub- 
stantial  contribution   to   the   ranks   of 
the  unemployed  will  have  a  definite  bear- 
mg  on  the  health  of  the  national  econ- 
omy   The   cutback    in   procurement   of 
military  hardware  means  that  the  serious 
gap  in  modernization  which  exists  be- 
tween our  forces  and  those  of  the  Com- 
munist world  will  increase  rather  than 
diminish   It  means  that  Communist  ag- 
gression will  be  further  encouraged  by 
this  obvious   retrenchment    m   the   US. 
military  preparedness  program.  It  is  a 
return  to  the  peaks  and  valleys  program 
which  has  been  .«o  costly  in  prior  years 
and  which  leaves  us  ill  prepared  to  cope 
with  world  problems 

It  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  no. 
the  peace  negotiations  in  Pans  which 
have  given  a  favorable  turn  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  It  stems  from  the  effective 
use  of  Amencas  military  strength  com- 
bined with  growing  capability  on  the  part 
of  the  Vietnamese,  a  capability  which 
comes  directly  from  American  training 
and  American  weapons  The  war  is  not 
over  and  the  economy  is  becoming  shaky 
The  military  already  has  been  cut  deeply 


CARSWELL  NOMINATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr.  An- 

NrNziQi.  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 

House,    the    gentleman    from    Alabama 

I  Mr   Edwards)  is  recognized  for  5  min- 

Mr      EDWARDS     of     Alabama.     Mr. 
Speaker  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
has  completed  hearings  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  G.  Harrold  Carswell  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  Bench.  But  the  liberal  mem- 
bers of  that  group  are  now  trying  to  stall 
a  final  vote  necessary  to  bring  the  nomi- 
nation to  the  floor  of  the  other  body. 
They  veritably  admit  the  tactic  Is  only 
to  please  certain  special-interest  groups 
that  generally  back  liberal  candidates. 
Their  complete  lack  of  regard  for  the 
rest  of  the  country,  which  demands  that 
the  vacancy  on  the  Supreme  Court  Bench 
be  filled  immediately,  is  inexcusable. 

Judge  Carswell  has  been  proven  to  be 
a  man  of  good  standing,  both  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
the  district  court,  and  as  a  citizen  of 
Florida.  He  recognizes  that  the  duties 
of  the  Supieme  Court  are  strictly  to  pass 
on  the  constitutionality  of  a  law,  not  leg- 
islate new  laws.  Such  strict  interpretation 
of  the  duties  of  a  Supreme  Court  Justice 
is  desperately  needed  if  the  public  faith 
in  the  Highest  Court  of  the  land  Is  to  be 
restored. 

The  Supreme  Court,  over  the  past  few 
years,  has  been  moving  further  and  fur- 
ther awav  from  the  proper  exercise  of  its 
constitutional  duties.  Rather  than  simply 
passing  on  the  constitutionality  of  a  law. 
some  Justices  of  this  Court  have  sought 
to  create  a  new  spirit  of  the  law  through 
judicial  decision. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
clearly  states: 

This  Constitution,  and  the  Laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  In  Pursu- 
ance thereof;  and  all  Treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  SUtes,  shall  be  the  supreme 
Law  of  the  Land:  and  the  Judges  In  every 
state  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  Thing  In 
the  Constitution  or  Laws  of  any  State  to  the 
Contrary  notwithstanding. 

Clement  Haynsworth  would  have  up- 
held the  law  of  the  land,  but  certain 
Members  of  the  other  body  saw  fit  to  pre- 
vent his  being  seated.  Now.  the  name  of 
Judge  Carswell  is  before  the  other  body. 
He  too,  has  pledged  to  uphold  the  law  of 
the  land.  And  such  a  person,  with  such  a 
view,  is  badly  needed  on  this  Supreme 
Court.  For  reasons  of  Justice  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Supreme  Court  his  name 
should  be  approved  forthwith. 

My  only  hope  Is  that  during  the  next 
3  years  President  Nixon  will  be  able  to 
appoint  several  more  men  who  will  seek 
to  return  the  Court  to  its  proper  position 
in  our  governmental  process.  More  men 
like  Chief  Justice  Burger  and  Judge 
Carswell  should  be  sitting  on  the  bench 
of  the  highest  Judicial  authority  of  this 
country.  If  those  disruptive  Justices  now 
holding  rein  on  that  Court  are  permitted 
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to  continue  their  wanton  destruction  of 
our  governmental  process  through  their 
usurpation  of  the  legislative  authority  in- 
vested in  Congress,  this  country  truly 
will  be  ready  for  revolution.  I  may  well 
be  leading  the  vanguard. 


ADDRFJSS  BY  THE  HONORABLE 
BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

I  Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  Presi- 
dents  prayer  breakfast  this  morning  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  California 
t  Mr.  Talcott  >  made  a  very  eloquent  and 
moving  address.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent. Mr.  Speaker,  to  include  the  text  of 
that  address  with  these  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

Tlicre  was  no  objection. 

Presidential  Prayer  Breakfast  Remarks  by 
Congressman  Burt  L.  Talcott.  February 
5.  1970 

Good  morning  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
leai;ues  In  government,   and  friends. 

Earlier  this  morning  some  of  us  returned 
from  a  sad  Journey  to  California,  where  we 
helfjed  to  memorialize  the  life  of  our  friend 
and  colleague.  Glen  Lipscomb,  and  to  share 
our  loss  with  his  family  and  friends  from 
his  home.  But  life  goes  on — this  Is  a  new 
day  and  I  know  Glen  would  want  It  to  be  a 
Joyous  one. 

With  personal  humility,  but  great  repre- 
sentative pride.  I  bring  warm  greetings  from 
_  the  House  Prayer  Group. 

3  Some  Americans  would  probably  consider 

X  a  hotel  ballroom  In  Washington,  on  a  Thurs- 

day morning,  with  no  clergymen  on  the  plat- 
form, and  with  a  quorum  of  the  House  and 
Senate  present,  to  be  the  least  likely  situa- 
tion for  a  meeting  at  which  prayer  is  the 
principal  attraction. 

For  those  I  have  a  message  that  I  Invite 
you  to  convey  to  your  associates  In  your 
home  communities:  Among  your  elected 
representatives  there  Is  a  growing  convic- 
tion that  universal  understanding,  domestic 
tranquility  and  peace  can  be  greatly  ad- 
vanced by  a  fellowship  based  upon  a  belief 
In  God  and  sustained  by  prayer. 

The  most  venerable  of  all  traditions  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  that  every  dally 
session,  from  the  first  session  In  Philadel- 
phia until  today,  has  been  opened  with 
prayer. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  especially  grateful 
to  you  for  your  contribution,  by  personal 
example,  to  the  spiritual  renaissance  so  need- 
ed by  our  society  today.  Your  presence  here, 
your  Innovation  of  holding  Sunday  religious 
services  in  the  East  Room,  and  your  prayer 
breakfast  In  the  White  House  gave  tremen- 
dous Impetus  to  the  concept  of  men  meet- 
ing together  on  a  spiritual  basis. 

The  meetings  of  our  House  prayer  group 
are  informal,  with  minimal  organization — 
there  are  no  dues  or  "membership  lists."  Only 
members,  and  elected  members  of  foreign 
Parliaments,  attend  our  meetings.  All  dis- 
cussions are  "off  the  record" — this  precedent 
enhances  the  candor  of  our  discussions  and 
the  Intimacy  of  our  fellowship. 

Capitol  Hill  is  one  of  the  most  avidly 
political  and  keenly  partisan  places  on 
Earth;  but  our  group  is  strictly  non-poUtlcal 
and  non-partisan. 

Upstairs,  on  the  House  floor,  we  are  fiercely 
adversary — disputation  Is  the  vogue:  but 
downstairs  at  breakfast  we  are  friends,  the 


mode  is  to  listen,  exchange  Ideas  and  to  dis- 
cuss points  of  view. 

Our  group  does  not  profess  any  particular 
theology — there  Is  little  religiosity  and  no 
liturgical  trappings;  we  are  ecumenical — 
and  we  were,  long  before  ecumenism  became 
popular.  Men  of  all  religious  persuasions  at- 
tend our  Thiu-sday  breakfasts.  Ours  is  a  sim- 
ple fellowship  of  communication,  of  con- 
ciliation and  concern. 

Each  of  us  Is  different — from  widely  dif- 
ferent districts,  with  quite  different  back- 
grounds, training  and  religious  experiences. 

But,  like  mankind  everywhere.  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  we  retain  a  bond  of  friendship  In 
spite  of  our  extraordinary  differences. 

We  open  and  close  each  meeting  with 
prayer — some  say  "grace",  some  ask  a  "bless- 
ing", some  give  an  "invocation"  or  "benedic- 
tion". Sometimes  we  pray  silently,  each  in 
his  own  way.  But  prayer  Is  central  to  our 
meeting — It  gives  tis  a  feeling  of  renewal,  a 
spirit  of  unity  with  God.  and  a  sense  of  one- 
ness that  Is  somehow  above  partisanship  and 
politics — and  somehow,  almost  mysteri- 
ously, inclusive  of  all  our  denominational. 
ethnic  and  national  differences. 

We  Legislators  deal  with  the  future — the 
laws  we  enact  are  all  prospective.  So  in  our 
search  for  solutions,  we  are  naturally  at- 
tracted to  the  hope,  the  optimism,  and  the 
love  of  Christ. 

We  are  living  in  a  developing  world,  where 
people  are  continually  changing  and  nothing 
Is  finished,  but  we  find  certitude  in  Christ, 
the  eternal  contemporary. 

We  believe  that  a  network  of  private  prayer 
meetings — whether  at  breakfast  or  lunch  (or 
even  without  food) — whether  in  the  Capitol, 
a  church,  an  oflSce  or  your  home — whether 
you  tackle  hard  political  Issues,  difficult  so- 
cial concerns  or  nagging  personal  problems — 
Is  compatible  with  the  teachings  of  Christ 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Ood. 

If  Members  of  the  Congress — with  all  of 
our  diversity  and  adversarlness — can  meet 
weekly  In  spiritual  fellowship — certainly  ev- 
ery other  vocational  group  could  do  better. 

So  with  otir  greetings  this  morning,  the 
House  Prayer  Breakfast  Group  earnestly  In- 
vites you  to  Join  and  support  the  prayer 
group  movement  where  you  live  or  work. 
You  win  be  promoting  a  growing,  worldwide 
fellowship  which  we  are  convinced  is  the 
best  hope  for  mutual  understanding  among 
men,  tranquillity  within  communities,  and 
Peace  with  Freedom  among  Nations. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  CONGRESSIONAL 
HEARING  ON  AUTOMOTIVE  AIR 
POLLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Farbstein) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 8,  20  Congressmen  Joined  me  in 
holding  an  ad  hoc  hearing  on  automo- 
tive air  pollution  in  New  York  City. 

Testifying  before  the  committee  were 
auto  industry  critic  and  constimer 
spokesman,  Ralph  Nader,  and  the  vice 
presidents  of  General  Motors  and  Ford 
Motor  Co.  In  addition,  we  also  heard 
testimony  from  three  experts  on  the  ef- 
fects of  auto  pollution  on  health  and 
from  a  panel  of  experts  on  auto  pollution 
technology. 

The  testimony  we  heard  painted  a 
stark  picture  of  the  future  of  our  conti- 
nent if  radical  steps  were  not  taken  to 
curb  the  level  of  air  pollution  our  tech- 
nology was  spewing  forth  into  the  air.  It 
revealed  also  the  significant  responsi- 
bility of  the  auto  for  this  pollution;  60 
percent  of  air  pollution  throughout  the 


country  at  large,  and  up  to  92  percent 
in  urban  areas. 

The  most  interesting  and  at  the  same 
time  revealing  aspect  of  the  hearing  was 
the  marked  disagreement  between  rep- 
resentatives of  the  auto  industry  and 
most  of  our  expert  witnesses. 

The  industry  representatives  saw  the 
internal  combustion  engine  as  capable 
of  achieving  a  reduction  in  air  pollution 
to  meet  any  possible  standards.  Members 
of  our  technological  panel  saw  it  as  in- 
herently dirty  and  limited  in  how  far  it 
could  be  cleaned  up. 

The  industry  representatives  saw  al- 
ternatives to  the  internal  combustion  en- 
gine as  technologically  and  economically 
unfeasible.  The  technological  panel  saw 
alternatives  as  not  only  being  techno- 
logically feasible  within  a  few  years  but 
economically  more  desirable  and  even 
producing  a  more  eflficient  engine. 

Among  the  alternatives.  Ford  saw  the 
steam  engine  as  the  least  feasible.  The 
members  of  the  technological  panel  saw 
the  steam  engine  as  the  most  promising. 

The  industry  thought  it  was  expend- 
ing a  significant  amoimt  of  its  resources 
on  the  development  of  a  clean  engine. 
Many  of  the  panelists  saw  the  industry 
relegating  the  goal  of  clean  air  to  a  low 
priority  and  devoting  only  insignificant 
resources  to  it. 

I  believe  the  hearings  were  useful  in 
exposing  the  public  to  information  the 
auto  industry  has  not  been  willing  to 
publicize.  Those  in  California  have  be- 
come familiar  through  years  of  hear- 
ings by  the  State  legislature  and  the 
State  resources  board  with  the  auto  in- 
dustry's credibility  gap  on  issues  of  air 
pollution. 

For  many  years  the  auto  industry  told 
California  that  development  of  a  device 
to  reduce  auto  emission  standards  was 
like  trying  to  "find  a  cure  for  cancer." 
Only  when  the  State  finally  passed  a  law 
requiring  such  devices  and  independent 
devices  had  been  certified,  did  the  in- 
dustry finally  admit  that  such  devices 
were  feasible.  The  entire  history  of  the 
Justice  Department  suit  against  the  auto 
industry  suggests  that  such  a  credibility 
gap  may  well  have  been  deliberate. 

It  appears  to  continue  now  that  the 
dialog  has  switched  from  devices  to  re- 
duce pollution  to  cleaner  types  of  en- 
gines. It  is  interesting  that  when  the  bill 
to  ban  the  internal  combustion  engine 
came  before  the  California  Assembly  an 
industry  spokesman  testified: 

The  know-how  isn't  there  to  do  the  Job  by 
1976.  (Testimony  of  auto  Industry  spokes- 
man before  California  House  Committee 
considering  legislation  to  ban  the  internal 
combustion  engine.  (Los  Angeles  Times, 
August  1,  1969).) 

But  that  after  it  was  safely  defeated, 
he  had  to  admit  it  could  have  been  met : 

We  would  have  complied,  and  of 
course  .  .  .  would  have  remained  In  the 
business  of  producing  automobiles.  (State- 
ment of  the  same  Industry  spokesman  to  a 
reporter's  question  after  the  California  as- 
sembly had  defeated  legislation  to  ban  the 
internal  combustion  engine  (San  Fernando 
Valley  News,  August  7, 1969) .) 

It  is  in  this  context  that  the  best 
understanding  of  automotive  pollution 
can  be  achieved. 
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Some  of  the  cosponsors  of  this  hearing 
will  shortly  be  puttiiiK  out  a  report 
based  on  the  hearing  They  will  make  a 
number  of  broad-based  recommenda- 
tions 

In  the  coming'  week>.  I  am  planning  to 
establish  a  national  citizens  lobby  on  air 
pollution  to  f^ght  for  clean  air 

The  text  of  the  hearing  transcript  fol- 
lows, with  the  remarks  of  General 
Motors  revised  by  tnem 

HtARiMi  On  AvT'imotue  Air  Pollvtion 
(Held  on  December  8  19^9  New  YorH,  NY. 
before  Hon  Ie'-nard  F*rbstein  Chairman. 
H.'ii  Bertram  I  PoDCLt.  Huii  Jonathan 
B  BiNomM  H>ip,  EDiAARD  I  Koch  Hon 
WU-LlASi  F  Ry*n  »nd  Hon  BfNjAMiN 
Rosenthal ' 

tlSTJNO    or    SPtAKrR'^ 

Hon  Leonard  Farb&tem  chairman 

Mr  Ralph  Nader 

Hon   WUUam  F   R>an 

Hon   Edw.ird  I   Kuch 

H 'H  Benjanxin  3   Rtwen-hnl 

Hon  Bertram  L  Podell 

Hon  Jonathan  B   Bingham 

Dr  Paul  Chenea  Vice  President  In  L-harge 
of  Research    General  Mot.irs  Corporation 

Dt  Stephen  M  Avres.  Department  of  Med- 
icine. New   York   University   Medical  Center 

William  Cruce.  Scientist  Comniittee  on 
Public  Information 

Austin  Hei:er.  Commissioner  of  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control.  New  YorVc  C\tv 

Or  Richard  Morse  Alfred  P  Sloan  School 
of  Management.  Mass*.husett«  Institute  of 
Technology 

Dr  Robert  O  Ayres.  Internatloual  Research 
and  Technology  Corp 

Dr  Wolfgang  E  Mever  Transportation  and 
Safety  Center.  Pennsylvania  State  University 

Mr  S  Smith  C.ruwold.  President.  Seversky 
Envirormiental  Dynamic  Research  Associa- 
tion 

Mr  Herber'.  L  Mlich.  Vice  President  for 
Engineering.   Ford   Motor  Company 

Mr  Donald  Jensen.  Director.  Automotive 
Emissions.  Ford  Motor  Company 

George  C  Mantzoros.  Assutant  Attorney 
General  for  Antl-Monopolles.  OfBce  of  the 
A-'ornev  General  of  the  State  of  New  York 


HEARING 

Congres.-.man  Farsstein.  This  hearing  will 
now  come  to  order 

I  would  appreciate  if  there  would  be  n" 
smoking  during  the  hearing  I  know  that  the 
hearing  will  be  an  orderlv  one 

I  would  ;ike  to  introduce  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Representauves  who  are  par- 
ticipating thl-^  morning  wVh  me  in  this 
hearing 

The  members  beginning  on  my  right  are 
Congressman  Rosenthal.  Congressman  Ryan. 
I  am  Congressman  Farbsteln  Congressman 
Koch  Congressman  Podell  and  Congressman 
Bingham 

We  are  all  agreed  I  am  certain  the  Amer- 
ica of  December  1969  is  automobile-oriented 
Because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  public  trans- 
portation and  the  m:-rease  in  the  number  of 
highways,  and  the  ability  of  the  automobile 
to  get  us  where  we  want  to  go.  the  people 
of  this  country  have  come  to  depend  upon 
it  as  the  primary  source  of  transportation 
For  those  associated  with  '-he  automobile 
industry,  the  manufacturer  primarily,  this 
has  meant  high  profits  It  has  also  meant  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds  to  accommodate 
the  increased  demands— thus  even  insuring 
greater  profits 

But  along  with  these  benefits  there  is  also 
a  set  of  responsibilities  to  the  public  which 
must  be  recognized  by  the  industry— re- 
sponsibilities to  provide  a  safe  vehicle  and 
responsibilities  to  provide  a  vehicle  which 
does  not  make  our  environment  unin- 
habitable 

With    respect    to    the    safety    Issue,    there 


has  been  a  great  deal  ol  evidence  U)  sug- 
gest an  attempt  on  the  p<irt  of  the  Industry 
Ui  avoid  its  responsibility 

The  purp«.ise  of  our  hearing  today  Is  to 
explore  whether  the  industry  is  following 
this  some  course  of  avoiding  re6p«nislblllty 
with  respect  U)  cleaning  up  the  dirty  air  we 
breathe,  air  polluted  by  the  Internal  com- 
bustion engine 

A  suit  filed  by  the  Justice  Department 
,  U  S  of  .America  vs  Automobile  Manufac- 
turers .\ssociatlon.  Inc  el  al  i  against  the 
auto  industry  alleged  that  the  industry  had 
l>een  falling  to  meet  Its  resp<'nslbmtles  to 
develop  deMces  to  cut  down  on  air  pollu- 
tion, not  only  by  moving  slowly  In  the  de- 
velopment of  such  devli-es  but  alsti  by  resist- 
ing their  reqiured  u^e  We  want  to  ascertain 
whether  this  Is  still  the  case 

Detroit  has  been  telling  the  American  pe«-i- 
ple  that  It  Is  not  feasible  to  develop  cleaner 
.ilternatlvee  u>  the  internal  combustion  en- 
gine i:  thU  be  the  case  why  have  four 
entirely  inUependen'.  Fedcr.il  panels,  a  Sen- 
ate ciinxmlltee  and  the  California  State 
Legislature  all  come  to  the  opp«iMte  con- 
clusion'' 

Why  Is  It  that  when  the  California  Lcgls- 
l.iture  was  considering  leglslaUon  to  bun  all 
automobiles  not  meeting  high  antl-poUuUon 
iUmdiirds  a  spokesman  for  one  of  the  com- 
panies testifying  here  today  said  that  such 
an  engine  could  not  t)e  built  but  five  days 
after  the  bill  had  been  safely  defeated,  the 
same  perv.in  Uild  a  press  conference  that  his 
company  could  ha.e  met  the  requirements 
of  the  bill 

In  other  words,  we  want  to  determine  If 
a  credibility  gap  exists  between  the  auto 
industry  and  the  American  public 

These  hearings  will  attempt  to  explore  this 
question  through  testimony  from  experu 
both  m  and  out  of  the  auto  industry 

Mr  Ralph  Nader  U  scheduled  to  be  our 
hrst  witness  He  will  be  followed  by  the 
auto  industry,  whose  representatives  will 
have  time  in  which  to  present  statements 
and  then  answer  questions  from  the  Con- 
gressmen present  Third  on  the  schedule  Is 
a  panel  of  four  experts  on  the  effect  of  auto 
pollution  on  our  health  Following  them  Is 
a  panel  of  experts  on  auto  air  pollution 
technology  They  will  discuss  what  can  he 
done  to  clean  up  the  current  engine  as  well 
as  the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  alterna- 
tive systems  such  as  steam  and  electric 
These  hearings  will  culminate  with  ^>tate- 
ments  by  the  representatives  of  General 
Motors  and  the  Ford  Motor  Company  fol- 
lowed by  questions 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  that  by  their  pres- 
ence here  todav.  OeiuTil  M<uors  and  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  have  demonstrated  an  In- 
terest in  the  public  health  I  regret  that 
Chrysler  by  their  absence  and  refusal  to 
allow  high  ranking  officials  to  testify  did 
not  demonstrate  a  similar  concern 

Some  might  conclude  from  this  that  the 
Chrysler  Corporation  is  more  interested  In 
profits  than  In  helping  clean  up  our  air  I 
certainly  hope  this  Is  not  the  case  and  that 
Chrysler  will  Join  with  us  in  future  efforts 
to  end  air  pollution 

Before  proceeding  further.  I  would  like  to 
Insert  for  the  permanent  record  a  letter 
from  Congressman  Edward  J  Patten,  one 
of  the  co-sponsors  of  today's  hearing  who 
unfortunately  cannot  be  here  today 

The   text   of  Congressman   Patten's   letter 
follows: 
Congress  or  the  United  States. 

HofsE  OF  Representatives 
IVos'imgfon    DC,  December  I,   1969 
Hon   LzoNAHD  Farbstejn. 
W'as>iingfon.  D  C 

Dear  Colleacce  I  wish  I  could  attend 
the  hearings  to  be  held  on  December  8th 
in  New  York  City  on  the  dangers  and  chal- 
lenges of  automotive  air  pollution 

However,  because  of  previous  commit- 
ments. I  will  not  be  able  to  attend.  Despite 


my  absence  I  will  certainly  be  present  In 
spirit,  for  I  (eel  very  strongly  that  air  pol- 
lution Is  one  of  tlie  most  serious  health 
problems  we  face 

I  also  believe  that  automobile  manufac- 
turers have  a  great  responsibility  to  the 
American  people  to  intensity  and  broaden 
their  proijrams  to  reduce  air  p<5llutlon  I 
hope  and  believe  that  by  working  to- 
gether, automotive  leaders.  Congress,  and 
other  k'roups  -will  expedite  that  long- 
awaited  day  when  the  American  people  will 
be  able  to  breathe  without  discomfort,  or 
fear 

Concrniulatums  for  your  deep  Interest 
and  strong  leadership  in  the  important  fight 
against  air  pollution  The  December  8th 
meeting  shotild  lead  to  significant  progress 
in  reaching  the  goal  of  effective  air  pollu- 
tion control 

Plea.se  read  this  letter  at  the  Dec   8th  hear- 
ings and  also  include  it  in  the  ofBclal  record. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  J  Patten 
Congressman  F\RBsTf!N  Whether  or  not 
the  number  of  expor's  th;  t  h.ive  been  sched- 
uled to  appear  here  this  miirnlng  will  be 
here  bemuse  of  the  wenther  I  am  unable 
to  s.iy  at  this  moment 

Nevertheless  their  names  shall  be  called 
and  those  present  will  present  their  testi- 
mony Mv  first  witness  is  Mr  Ralph  N.ider, 
who  I  do  not  believe  needs  any  furtlier  in- 
troduction 

After  Mr  Nader  there  will  be  some  short 
comment  and  questioning  by  the  members 
of  Congres-s 

Mr  N.ider  you  may  proceed 
.Mr  Rai  PH  Nader  Thank  you 
Mr  Chairman  concerned  members  of  the 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  Ckingresslonal 
delegation  you  have  convened  this  hearing 
to  bring  forth  a  greater  understanding  of 
the  seriousness  of  automotive  air  [xiUutanis 
to  human  health  and  the  technical  and  In- 
stitutional remedies  and  changes  th.it  are 
required  now  and  soon  The  panels  of  spe- 
cialises will  proMde  the  basis  for  much  con- 
cern and  presuin.ibly  some  hope  In  .iddl- 
llon.  the  aut  )  industry's  second  echelon 
spokesmen  will  provide  you  with  their  un- 
failing presentation  of  invulnerable  intransi- 
gence clothed  with  suitably  decorous  displays 
presently  In  their  19th  year  of  redundant 
refinement 

In  the  brief  time  available.  I  should  like 
to  comment  on  several  consistent  behavioral 
patterns  of  the  automobile  Industry  which 
n.i\e  are  .md.  unless  stopped,  will  continue 
to  deceive,  delay,  obfuscate  and  conspire 
against  men  of  good  will,  men  of  political 
po-.ver  and  men  of  technical  solutions. 

Pattern  No.  1  The  top  executives  of  the 
auto  companies  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
and  the  President -have  never  consented  to 
testify  t)efore  any  governmental  forum — 
Federal,  state  or  local— on  their  air  polluting 
comp.mles  and  products  When  asked  to 
testify,  as  they  were  lor  this  hearing,  tliey 
invariably  delegate  to  corpor.ite  officials  who 
speak  with  less  authority  ^md  less  visibility. 
Some  Chairmen  like  Chryslers  Lynn  Town- 
send,  decline  even  to  reply  and  routinely  dls- 
p.itch  Congres.-.ional  iffquirles  to  lower  per- 
sonnel who  in  turn  decline  to  have  their 
company  represented  The  refusal  of  top 
executives  Uj  testify  permits  them  to  wallow- 
In  ignorance  and  indifference  toward  air 
pollution  while  they  spend  their  days  In 
high  finance,  sales,  distribution  and  person- 
nel policies  Unlike  Senators.  Representatives, 
Governors  and  Presidents  v*ho  want  to  and 
are  expected  to  meet  their  constituents,  top 
chiefs  of  massive  corp  rate  states  (GM 
grosses  $2  4  million  an  hour  on  the  average 
24  hours  a  day  with  750.000  employees!  re- 
main in  their  executive  suites  making  deci- 
sions that  reverberate  life  and  death  Impact 
on  their  customers'  health  and  safety.  These 
corporate  autocrats  will  not  begin  to  feel 
the    tu-gency    of    the    pollution    crisis    imtU 
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they  are  touched  by  subpoenas,  spurred  by 
Indictments  and  shorn  of  their  calculated 
anonymity. 

Pattern  So   2   By  their  IndUTerence.  venal- 
11  y   and  c.mspiracy.  the  auto  companies  are 
proliferating   scales   ol    violence    throughout 
the  land  that  have  no  parallel    Apart  from 
their  unsafely  designed  vehicles,  these  com- 
panies spew  forth  tons  of  carbon  monoxide, 
hydrocarbons.  t>xides  of  nitrogen  whose  silent 
violence  attacks  the  health  of  man    Adher- 
ing t.)  the  principle  that  the  infernal  inter- 
nal combustion  engine  is  to  remain  eternal. 
the  companies  still  maintain  that  there  is  no 
need  to  control  these  violent  emissions,  ex- 
cept   pusslbly    in    Soutliern   California    That 
remain-    to   this  day    their   ba.sic   philosophy 
and    explains    their    determination    to   delay 
an'!    deceive    with    Impunity.    Although    the 
case   has  been   settled   via  a  consent   decree, 
the   Justice    Department's   charges   that    the 
auto  companies  and  their  Automobile  Manu- 
lac.urers  .A>.->ociat ion  conspired  tlnce  1953  to 
restrain   the  development   and   marketing  of 
auto    exhaust    control    systems    stand    as    a 
reminder  of  the  vast  potential  for  members 
of  thl-  industry  fo  agree  to  do  notlnng   This 
is  the  easiest  of  c  iispiracies.  and  one  that 
was  so  blatant  that  these  so-called  competl- 
ti-rs   were   caupht    last    year   giving   Identical 
speeches  on  air  pollution  through  their  co- 
ordinating   co-coii'pirator.    the    .Automobile 
Manufacturers  .Association    The  recent  inltl- 
a'loii   ol   antitrust   suits   by    California.   New- 
York    and    Illinois    should    bring    to    public 
light  the  ma.ss  of  d.;cuments  produced  by  the 
five-year-long    Justice    Department    Inquiry 
Ijefi'.e  that  agency  surrendered  claim  to  the 
anti-trust   case  of   the  century 

In  tlie  meantime.  General  Motors  contin- 
ues to  be  respt/h'lble  lor  at  le.itt  one-third 
of  the  nation's  air  pollution  by  tonnage  by 
virtue  ol  the  eiiEines  it  designs  and  the 
plants  It  operates  This  Is  a  GM  produced 
Molence  that  rarely  invokes  the  demand  for 
law  and  order  to  replace  the  anarchy  that 
Its  predatory  power  has  constructed  and 
maintained.  Because  the  emphysema,  the 
c.mcer  and  other  diseases  that  build  up  over 
time  in  hum.m  beings  are  deferred  conse- 
quentes  of  such  violence,  the  law  has  not 
Integrated  them  Into  a  structure  of  account- 
ability This  is  the  style  of  technological 
Moleiice  prtxiuced  by  executives  who  keep 
their  cuff  links  on. 

Pattern  No  3  The  auto  companies  refuse 
to  identify  the  problems  and  the  hazards 
irom  their  product-s  It  was  not  the  Industry, 
but  a  Professor  at  the  California  Institute 
of  Technology  who  made  the  connection  be- 
tween auto  exhausts  and  photochemical 
smog  in  the  early  Fifties  All  efforts  at  auto 
pollution  control  by  California  began  in 
earnest  from  this  discovery.  Thus  the  first 
step  In  curbing  any  health  hazard — the  dis- 
covery of  its  existence  — has  not  been  assum- 
ed by  the  industry  to  be  Its  responsibility. 
This"  is  true  to  tlie  present  time.  For  al- 
though the  law  is  only  considering  the  three 
pollutants — carbon  monoxide,  hydrocarbons 
and  oxides  of  nitrogen — three  other  serious 
pollutants-  lead,  asbestos  and  rubber  tires — 
remain  unrecognized  and  unstudied  by  the 
industry.  Why  should  the  companies  make 
the  connections  with  human  disease  when 
they  can  gain  more  time  by  waiting  for  out- 
siders to  do  so.  The  buildup  of  lead  concen- 
trations in  the  atmosphere,  especially  In  the 
cities.  Is  alarming  scientists.  (See  Scien- 
tist and  Citizen.  April.  1968.) 

Asbestos  Is  receiving  much  more  attention 
recently  but  not  by  the  auto  companies 
whose  clutch  and  brake  linings  release  It 
Into  the  air.  A  Litton  report  prepared  for 
the  National  Air  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration (HEW)  this  year  noted  that  the 
latent  pericxl  required  to  develop  asbestosis, 
lung  cancer,  ormesothelioma  is  20  to  40 
years.  The  report  stated  that  "Asbestos  is  an 
air  pollutant  which  carries  with  it  the  po- 
tential for  a  national  or  worldwide  epidemic 


of  lung  cancer  .  .  ."  The  auto  industry  has 
produced  nothing  by  way  of  research  on  the 
risks  from  this  pollutant  and  how  it  can 
be  reduced.  Particulate  and  other  polluting 
matter  from  the  wear  or  combustion  of  rub- 
ber tires  were  called  possibly  the  most  seri- 
ous form  of  vehicular  pollutant  by  Professor 
Rene  Dubos  of  the  Rockefeller  University 
who  urged  Immediate  study  of  this  ignored 
area.  Neither  the  tire  nor  the  auto  industries 
have  spent  a  dollar  trying  to  find  out. 

Practice  No.  4.  The  auto  industry  has 
practiced  a  policy  of  prevarication  and  de- 
ception that  has  lulled  and  blunted  the  ar- 
dor of  many  legislators.  Examples  could  be 
adduced  ad  infinitum;   let  a  few  suffice. 

On  March  3.  1953,  Ford  Motor  Company 
wTote  Mr.  Kenneth  Hahn.  Los  Angeles  Super- 
visor, as  follows: 

■The  Ford  engineering  staff,  although 
mindful  that  automobile  engines  produce 
exhaust  gases,  feels  these  waste  vapors  are 
dissipated  In  the  atmosphere  quickly  and  do 
not  present  an  air-pollution  problem. 
The  fine  automotive  pow-erplants  which 
modern-day  engineers  design  do  not  smoke'. 
Only  aging  engines  subjected  to  improper 
care  and  maintenance  burn  oil." 

On  March  26,  1953.  General  Motors  wrote 
Mr    Hahn  that: 

-The  Information  that  is  available  to  us 
does  not  Indicate  that  carbon  monoxide  is 
present  in  harmful  amounts  in  the  Los 
Angeles  atmosphere  and  so  we  have  not  been 
concerned  about  the  imminence  of  a  serious 
health  problem  from  this  source." 

Moving  to  the  present,  the  deception  con- 
tinues but  becomes  even  bolder.  With  a  pre- 
sumption that  borders  on  pornography, 
Charles  M.  Helnen,  of  Chrysler  Corporation. 
delivered  a  paper  before  the  industry-in- 
dentured Society  of  Automotive  Engineers 
in  April  1969,  entitled  "We've  Done  the  Job — 
What's  Next?"  He  goes  on  to  say: 

"I  stated  that  we've  done  the  job.  |Tlie 
main  battle  against  automotive  air  pollution 
has  been  won  |  Now,  let  me  summarize  what 
we  have  done.  Starting  with  the  1961  model 
and  including  the  1970  vehicles,  the  accumu- 
lative up-to-date  record  will   show: 

"l.  Hydrocarbon    emissions    down    about 

"2.  Carbon  monoxide  down   about   70'"; ." 

This  has  become  the  official  industry  line. 
Observe  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  over- 
whelmed with  refutation.  First,  the  industry 
ignores  the  importance  or  necessity  of  four 
other  vehicular  pollutants — oxides  of  nitro- 
gen, lead,  asbestos  and  rubber  tire  pollu- 
tants. There  is  abimdant  evidence  of  harm 
done  by  the  first  three  and  abundant  need 
to  find  out  about  the  latter  pollutant.  Sec- 
ond, the  Helnen  approach  fails  to  account  for 
the  projected  Increase  in  vehicles  and  mileage 
traveled.  As  a  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
report  declared  (1969) : 

"The  present  emission  standards  will  not 
stabilize,  much  less  reduce  vehicular  air  pol- 
lution Studies  indicate  that,  under  existing 
controls,  automobile  air  pollution  in  the 
United  States  will  more  than  double  In  the 
next  30  years  because  of  the  projected  in- 
crease in  both  the  number  of  vehicles  and 
miles  driven  by  each  vehicle.  Ironically,  under 
present  emission  standards,  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen emissions,  the  main  villains  In  photo- 
chemical smog  production,  will  be  higher 
than  they  would  be  if  no  standards  existed." 

Third,  the  industry  neglects  specially  vul- 
nerable Individuals  such  as  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  with  respiratory  diseases  and  traf- 
fic police  who  must  work  in  envirorunents 
having  high  vehicular  emissions — to  name 
two  groups.  These  people  have  necessities 
that  cannot  be  Ignored  by  national  pollution 
control  policy.  Fourth,  vehicular  pollutants 
destroy  htmdreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
property — as  In  agriculture — and  cause  vast 
dollar  damage  to  other  property. 

Since  others,  not  the  auto  industry,  bear 
this   cost,    the   billions   In    property   losses 


caused  by  an  industry  that  refuses  to  be 
toilet  trained  are  ignored  in  the  deceptively 
optimistic  orgies  that  go  by  the  description 
of  technical  reports  from  the  auto  companies. 
Fifth,  auto  pollution  is  receiving  increasing 
attention  as  a  traffic  safety  hazard — ranging 
from  the  effect  of  carbon  monoxide  on  drivers 
(GM  recently  recalled  over  2  million  vehicles 
because  of  this  hazard  i  to  reduction  of  driver 
visibility  from  smog  on  highways. 

Sixth' auto  pollutants  and  the  dirty,  ugli- 
ness that  they  produce  constitute  a  nuisance 
and  aesthetic  deprivation  that  alone  should 
be  sufficient  for  their  prevention. 

Seventh.  Helnen 's  and  other's  figures  about 
reduction  of  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrocar- 
bons knowingly  ignore  the  degradation  of 
performance  as  the  mileage  increases. 

Federal  regulations  require  that  automo- 
bile emissions  not  exceed  specified  levels 
for  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrocarbons.  Cer- 
tification procedures  by  the  national  air  pol- 
lution control  administration  are  supposed 
to  guarantee  that  emissions  will  not  exceed 
the  maximum  allowable  for  50.000  miles 
with  one  major  tune-up  at  25,000  miles.  How- 
ever, an  undisclosed  national  air  pollution 
control  administration  financed  study  of  the 
emission  characteristics  of  Hertz  vehicles, 
1969  models,  indicated  that  53 '7  of  the  autos 
tested  failed  either  the  carbon  monoxide  and 
or  hydrocarbon  tests  after  only  11,000  miles 
on  the  average.  General  motors'  failure  per- 
formance was  distinctive:  68'"-  of  the  OM 
cars  surveyed  failed  for  either  carbon  mo- 
noxide or  hydrocarbon  at  an  average  of  12,600 
miles.  The  Federal  testing  of  motor  vehicles 
for  compliance  with  the  law  is  a  shocking 
story  which  will  soon  be  told  in  a  coming 
report. 

Practice  No.  5.  The  auto  companies  have 
applied  their  considerable  politico-economic 
power  to  avoid  having  to  shoulder  the  bur- 
den of  proof  for  their  air  violence.  In  a  so- 
ciety with  democratic  control  over  its  tech- 
nology, it  would  not  be  up  to  the  victims  to 
have  to  show  that  a  pollutant  was  harmful, 
particularly  the  kind  that  takes  years  to 
manifest  its  deadly  impact  on  human  be- 
ings; it  would  be  up  to  the  polluting  com- 
pany to  show  that  its  emissions  were  not 
harmful.  The  new  cry  of  the  students  and 
the  environmentalists'  to  General  Motors  et 
al  will  be — "You  prove  Its  harmless  or  get  It 
out  of  our  air." 

Practice  No.  6.  Having  had  great  success  in 
surrounding  themselves  with  privileges  and 
immunities,  the  auto  companies  have  been 
able  to  keep  their  research  and  development 
budgets  tiny.  During  the  past  two  years,  to 
illustrate  the  sense  of  priority.  General 
Motors  has  spent  $250  million  to  change  over 
Its  signs  to  read  "GM— Mark  of  Excellence" 
Judging  by  its  technical  output.  Its  lack  of 
change,  its  facilities  and  manpower  devoted 
to  R  and  D.  GM  could  not  possibly  spend 
more  than  $8  million  a  year  for  system  solu- 
tions to  its  vehicle's  pollution.  That  amounts 
to  about  3' 2  hours  gross  revenue.  Such  con- 
tempt for  the  inalienable  rights  of  people  to 
breathe  pure  air,  coupled  with  industry-wide 
conspiracy,  is  a  crime  of  staggering  propor- 
tions for  which  there  is  no  prosecution. 

Practice  No.  7.  The  auto  companies'  re- 
sf>onse  to  growing  state  and  Federal  demands 
for  pollution  control  has  been  to  sustain  the 
perpetuation  of  a  grossly  inefficient  internal 
combrstlon  engine  by  applying  tack-on 
"solutions"  During  the  past  lour  years,  these 
tack-on,  rather  than  systemic,  approaches 
have  produced  with  decreasing  costs  to  the 
companies  and  increasing  added  price  In- 
creases to  the  motorist.  In  addition,  the  cost 
of  maintenance  of  these  clumsy  devices  in- 
creasingly accelerates  with  every  expanded 
objective!  While  promoting  the  m3rths  of  how 
much  alternatives  to  the  internal  combus- 
tion engines  would  cost,  the  auto  companies 
are  milking  millions  from  motorists  In  order 
that  their  capital  commitment  to  the  con- 
ventional engine  not  be  disttirbed.  It  is  crlti- 
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ca:  for  Congress  to  analyze  at  what  pclut,  on 
ihe  continuum  is  the  most  efficient  absurp- 
Uon  of  the  cost 

Engineering  history  has  shown  that  that 
point  IS  the  design  boards  For  exan-.ple.  com- 
pany representatives  are  now  providing  an 
Idea  of  how  much  it  is  going  to  cost  Cali- 
fornia motorists  to  meet  that  st.ite  s  forth- 
coming price  increi^es  allegedly  due  to  added 
devices  It  -Ain  cost  California  new  c;ir  buy-ers 
about  »600  million  in  the  first  year  These 
kinds  of  ttgures  are  rarely  stacKed  up  against 
the  cost  of  basic  propulsion  changes  back  in 
the  motorcar  pl.mts  The  eittern.il  costs  of 
the  present  internal  combustion  engine— 
healUi  property,  fuel  consumption,  price 
increases,  maintenance,  traffic  crashes,  etc.. 
vastly  exceed  initial.  fundamenuU  changes 
in  'he  propulsion  changes  But  the  auto 
companies,  not  the  people  or  the  govern- 
ment make  these  cost  decisions  The  auto 
subeconomy  Is  a  classically  authoritarian 
svstem  in  this  regard 

■  In  a  period  of  our  history  when  spectac- 
ular .advances  have  been  made  in  space, 
automated  production  machinery,  comput- 
ers and  other  areas,  the  auto  industry  con- 
tinues to  inflict  the  violent  internal  combus- 
aon  engine— fuel  combination  on  the  public 
With  greater  technological  capability  and  af- 
fluence, the  auto  industry  h.is  had  a  com- 
mensuratelv  greater  ethical  imperative  to 
know  the  Knowable  and  apply  the  solutions. 
The  enormitv  of  its  criminal  behavior  grows 
larger  everv  vear  No  longer  should  the  peo- 
Dle  in  this  'country  delay  in  doing  what 
should  hAve  been  done  in  the  19203  and 
1930s.  It  is  recommended  that  the  following 
action  should  be  taken 

1  Vigorous  antitrust  enforcement  to  dis- 
solve General  Motors  and  restructure  the 
auto  industry  under  conditions  that  will 
generate  competition  for  quality  and  safety 
'  The  government  should  use  its  pro- 
curement powers  and  research-development 
funding  to  create  maximum  incentives  for 
less  polluting  vehicles  This  would  Include 
se''ing  up  a  production  capacity  for  non- 
poVi'lng  or  less  polluting  vehicles  There  Is 
ample  precedent  for  this  move  m  less  urgent 
areL--e  g  .  maritime  R  and  D  subsidy  and 
the  outright  creation  of  a  tax-supported  prl- 
•.ate  atomic  enerev  Industry-  Without  a  gov- 
ernment supported  capability,  the  standards 
process  will  be  controlled  by  the  product- 
flxlng  policies  of  a  collusive  Industry 

3  Existing  air  pollution  control  laws  must 
be  amended  to  provide  for  effective  penal- 
ties and  other  sanctions  to  deter  violators, 
for  an  expeditious  recall  power  for  correc- 
tion at  manufacturer  expense,  for  strong  in- 
piant  investUatlon  and  inspection  powers 
and  for  ample  manpower  to  perform  these 
missions.  At  present,  millions  of  vehicles 
are  produced  that  violate  the  pollution  con- 
trol standards  There  is  no  way  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  ascertain  that  the  carefully 
tuned,  prototype  vehicles  submitted  for  test- 
ing by  the  aiito  companies  are  in  any  way 
similar  to  production  vehicles.  Sanctions 
must  apply  to  corporate  officials,  not  Just  the 

companies.  ^      ,     ,     , 

4  The  principle  of  maximum  technological 
feasibUUv  mus'  become  a  prominent  guide- 
line for  Federal  policy  This  is  m  accord  with 
a  new  technological  ethic  that  the  machine 
adapts  to  the  man  Quickly  Jettisoned  must 
be  the  Idea  that  our  people  must  await  two 
to  three  decades  of  medical  studies  before 
the  human  guinea  pig  evidence  begins  to 
bestir  the  auto  manufacturers 

5  Strong,  long-range  cut-otT  dates  should 
be  established  bevond  which  vehicles  with 
certain  levels  of  pollution  can  no  longer  be 
sold  Long-rang*  decisive  deterrents  and 
heightened  public  expectations  are  built  up 
in  this  manner 

Number  6  is  particularly  appropriate  in  the 
light  of  the  refusal  of  corporate  executives. 
top  corporate  executives  to  appear  here  today 
I  wish  to  remind  you  gentlemen  that   New 


Y>-rk  13  the  corporate  capital  of  the  world 
The  auto  industry  has  many  corporate  head- 
quarters here 

In  fact  General  Motors'  corporate  head- 
(luarters  are  onlv  a  short  taxi  ride  away, 
where   the   Chairman   of   the   Board   is  now 

working.  ,        .       ,j 

6  A  criterion  of  corporate  Insanity  shou.d 
be  developed  to  apply  to  certain  levels  of  In- 
dltference.  insensltlvlty  or  venality  Once 
these  levels  are  attained  for  any  given  area 
of  corporate  decision  making  In  this  case, 
pollutlon-the  corporate  institution  will  lose 
lis  power  over  that  area  Xa>  the  pe^^.ple  In 
the  alternative,  there  could  be  a  Federal 
declaration  of  policy  that  the  quality  of  air 
can  no  longer  be  Intruded  upon  by  corpo- 
rate or  other  polluters  as  their  private  sewers. 
This  would  permit  Interesting  p»)l!cles  and 
rights  to  emerge— such  as  const itutlona 
change  pressures  toward  a  fundamental 
human  right  to  a  pure  environment  or  taxa- 
tion of  polluters  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
companies  decide  It  Is  Cheaper  to  adopt  the 
control  machinery 

7  Above  all,  a  new  governmental  policy 
of  meticulous  investigation  of  the  auto  com- 
panies to  duclose  Illegal  practices,  technology 
suppression  and  other  patterns  of  activity 
that  slow  or  block  pollution  control  progress 
is  needed  Disclosure  Is  reforms  first  step 
To  continue  the  present  permissiveness  of 
trying  to  understand  these  generators  of 
air  violence  through  the  contrived  statements 
ot  a  number  of  company  officials  Is  similar 
to  trvlng  to  understand  China  and  the  So- 
uet  Union  through  the  utterances  of  Kosygln 

and  Mao.  

This  nation  applies  more  Investlgaiue 
manpower  to  one  bank  robbery  than  It  de- 
votes to  the  auto  industry  s  violent  activi- 
ties Those  of  u.s  who  have  followed  the 
tortuous  path  of  the  industry  over  the  ye.irs 
can  be  forgiven  the  lack  of  patience  dis- 
played by  public  representatives  newly  ex- 
p.36<d  to  the  smooth  semantics  of  corpor.ite 
publicists  F'.r  us,  the  auto  companies'  as- 
sault on  the  biosphere  must  be  -stopped  if 
only  for  the  benellt  of  the  young  oiid  still 
unborn  genratlons  who  will  never  know  what 
a  breath  of  fresh  air  can  be  like 

I  would  also  venture  to  predict,  gentlemen, 
that  the  error  of  reliance  on  government  In- 
rermedlories  to  force  the  auto  Industry  to 
clean  up  the  air  Is  over  From  nuw  on.  the 
techiiiques  employed  In  the  civil  rights 
movement  on  the  part  of  students,  and  anti- 
pollution environmentalist*  will  be  directed 
directly  against  the  automobile  companies. 

I  should  like  to  request  that  the  atuiched 
quest|..ns  be  asked  of  the  auto  companies  as 
a  start  toward  the  necessary  dl8<.lo6ures 

I  submit  these  questions  for  your  pleasure 
and  hopeful  use  for  questioning  the  auto 
Industry,  whether  here  or  by  letter  In  the 
future 

1.  Under  the  Air  QuaUty  Act  of  1967.  motor 
vehicle  manufacturers  are  asked  to  submit 
prototype  models  for  testing  to  assure  that 
evaporative  and  exiiaust  emissions  are  con- 
trolled in  accordance  with  the  standards  ee- 
•^blished  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  What  steps  has  your  com- 
pany taken  to  assure  that  production  line 
models  conform  to  these  prototypes  with  re- 
gard to  the  emission  of  pollutants''  Please 
describe  the  quaUty  control  prc^ram  as  It 
relates  to  this  problem. 

2  Why  have  the  Presidents  and  Chairmen 
of  the  Boarli  of  the  automobile  companies 
consistently  refused  to  appear  before  public 
forums  to  discuss  their  companies'  efforts— 
or  lack  thereof— la  the  fleld  of  air  pollution 
control? 

3  Are  the  automobile  manufacturers  at  all 
concerned  with  -he  fact  that  inner  dty  resi- 
dents— black  slum  dwellers  and  others  some- 
Umes  called  the  silent  majority '—ore  sub- 
jected to  nxasalvely  greater  quanUUes  of 
pollutants  from  automobiles  than  are  the 
residents    of    Groese    Polnte.    Michigan    and 
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other  suburban  communities  where  the  auto- 
mobile executives  lay  their  heads?  If  so. 
please  produce  the  corporate  studies  which 
reflect  this  concern. 

4  Why  have  the  automobile  companies 
raised  prices  for  each  of  the  last  three  model 
years  each  Ume  citing  the  cost  of  air  pollu- 
tion control  as  one  re.\son.  when  there  has 
been  no  significant  change  in  that  equip- 
ment over  this  period? 

5  What  research  have  the  companies  en- 
gaged in  relating  to  the  effects  of  air  pol- 
lution from  automobiles  on  the  following: 
automotive  safety,  health,  property  damage, 
vegetation,   wildlife    climate? 

6  Plc;vse  indicate,  for  each  englne-car- 
buretor-transmisflon  combination,  exactly 
what  quantities  of  the  following  pollutants 
are  emitted  over  the  life  of  each  vehicle: 
Carbon  monoxide.  Hydrocarbons.  Oxides  of 
Nitrogen.  l>ead.  Asbestos.  Rubber  Particles 
and  gaseous  matter  from  tires. 

7  What  research  have  the  companies  un- 
dertaken to  study  'he  health  effects  of  these 
pollutants?  If  they  have  not  engaged  In 
?uch  research,  why  not?  If  they  have,  what 
have  they  done  to  alert  the  public  to  the 
health  dangers  of  these  pollutants'' 

8  Aside  from  claiming  to  meet  inadequate 
Federal  standards,  what  have  the  compa- 
nies themselves  done  to  reduce  these  dan- 
gerous emissions? 

9  Do  the  executives  assembled  here  today 
agree  that  automobile  Indu.stry  executives 
should  be  subjected  to  personal  criminal 
penalties  for  failure  to  adhere  to  Federal 
standards  for  automobile  exhaust  emissions? 

10  How  much  money  have  the  companies 
spent  for  each  of  the  last  five  years,  on 
research  relating  to  steam,  electric  and  other 
pollution  free  unconventional  p<jwer  sources 
for  miuss  produced  automobiles? 

11  With  regard  to  questions  5.  7.  8.  10 
and  12  please  compare  the  amount  of  money 
spent   for   those   actlvlUes   with   the   follow-      ^ 

"^a)  The  annual  advertising  budget  of  the      x 
companies 

(b)  The  amount  of  money  spent  on 
bonuses  and  stock  options  for  corporate 
executives. 

12  Are  the  companies  engaged  in  research 
to  develop  a  cleantr  burning  fuel? 

13  What  Is  the  position  of  the  companies 
I  individually  I  on  Federal  standards  limit- 
ing the  omission  of  oxides  of  nitrogen,  lead, 
asbestos  and  tire-related  matter  from  motor 

vehicles?  j  »v.   » 

14  The  newspapers  recently  reported  that 
the  automobile  manufacturers  were  engaged 
in  research  relating  to  electrically  powered 
lunar  vehicles.  WnU  the  fruits  of  this  re- 
search result  in  similarly  powered  yehlclea 
for   mass   production  on   earth?   If  so.   how 

3<X)tl? 

I  might  also  add  that  some  of  the  tech- 
nical specialists  who  are  coming  up  later, 
such  as  Dr  Robert  Ayres.  and  Professor 
Morse  of  MIT  will  present  much  technical 
corroborative  data,  and  In  particular  that 
data  referring  to  the  contribution  of  a  third 
of  the  nation's  air  pollution  by  General 
Motors  comes  from  the  computaUons  of  Dr. 
Robert  Ayres.  who  has  conducted  extensive 
studies  in  air  pollution  in  various  kinds  of 
vehicular  propulsions. 

Thank  you. 

Congressman    Farbstein.    Have    you    fln- 

Ished? 

Mr.  Nadbk   Tes. 

Congressman  Farbstein.  I  want  to  thank 
vou  Mr  Nader,  for  having  appeared  here  to- 
day voluntarily,  at  your  own  expense,  and 
with  great  inconvenience,  especially  with  this 

weather.  ,,,   ^ 

I  know  that  your  tesUmony  wUl  be  ap- 
preciated and  win  be  considered  very 
closely.  ... 

I  might  say  that  one  of  the  reasons  that 
I  called  this  hearing  was  because  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  In  Sep- 


tember to  ban  the  Internal  combustion 
engines,  unless  It  could  meet  air  pollution 
standards  equivalent  to  those  laid  down  by 
the  California  Legislature  for  low  pollution 
vehicles. 

I  lost  22  to  99  so  I  felt  this  hearing  was 
necessary  to  arouse  the  public  to  the  dangers 
to  the  air  we  breathe  caused  by  the  internal 
combustion  engine.  I  hope  the  Information 
that  comes  out  here  today  will  arouse  the 
public  to  demand  of  both  the  auto  Industry 
and  the  Government,  action  to  produce 
clean  engines. 

Time  Is  a  little  tight  and  so  I  will  restrict 
myself  to  one  question.  Similarly  each  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  ask  one  question  or  make  a 
very  short  presentation.  Mr.  Nader  can  then, 
if  he  wants,  take  a  minute  or  two  to  close. 
The  question  that  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this: 
Are  you  suggesting  that  the  automobile 
companies  are  shirking  their  obligation  to 
the  public  to  produce  a  clean  engine,  and 
If  so,  why? 

Mr.  Nader.  1  think  my  testimony.  Mr. 
Chairman,  made  clear  that  the  short  answer 
to  your  question,  is  yes.  that  they  are  not 
being  candid,  to  use  the  most  charitable 
phrase  I  can  think  of  at  the  present  time. 
The  answers  for  their  stubbornness  is  quite 
simple  as  well.  Less  polluting  engines  do 
not  sell  more  cars.  They  Just  save  more  lives. 
Secondly,  there  is  no  penalty  under  the 
law  over  the  last  two  decades  for  delay.  They 
can  procrastinate,  they  can  deceive,  they  can 
delay,  they  can  assert  economic  pressure,  and 
there  Is  no  penalty  for  it.  so  when  you  get 
the  lack  of  incentive  for  human  life  on  the 
one  side  and  the  lack  of  sanction  and  penalty 
on  the  other  the  consequence  Is  that  the  be- 
havior is  as  hivs  been. 

Congressman  Ryan.  I  should  like  In  the 
first  place  to  thank  you.  Mr.  Nader,  for  your 
statement- -one  that  all  of  the  members 
here  could  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
discus.slng  with  you. 

Unfortunately,  our  time  Is  limited  and  we 
have  to  move  along  so  the  witnesses  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  testify.  Also,  there 
Is  legislative  business  In  Washington  that 
calls  upon  us  to  be  there  during  the  course 
of  this  afternoon. 

I  would  like  to  commend  my  colleegue. 
Congressman  Farbstein.  for  having  called 
these  meetings.  I  would  like  to  make  the 
following  observation: 

Although  American  automobile  manufac- 
turers knew  of  the  dangers  auto  emissions 
presented  to  public  health,  they  did  not 
warn  the  public  of  these  dangers.  The  man- 
ufiicturers  knew  that  devices  could  be  in- 
stalled to  reduce  these  emissions,  but  refused 
to  design  and  Install  these  control  devices 
until  forced  to  do  so  by  Federal  regulation — 
and  they  stopped  at  what  they  had  been 
forced  to  do.  They  did  not  Instruct  owners 
and  mechanics  In  maintaining  these  de- 
vices. It  is  possible,  after  a  few  thousand 
miles  of  driving.  If  the  devices  have  become 
clogged,  that  a  car  with  control  devices  can 
pollute  the  air  more  than  a  car  without 
devices  While  the  devices  In  current  use 
are  reducing  emissions,  the  downward  trend 
will  start  to  rise  upwards  again  by  1980  un- 
less far  more  effective  devices  are  Installed — 
due  to  rapid  Increases  In  car  population. 

Motor  vehicle  registrations  In  the  United 
States  are  expected  to  top  105  million  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  In  New  York  City  alone, 
there  are  more  than  two  million  automobiles 
In  operation— twice  as  many  as  the  area 
can  support.  Estimated  emissions  for  New 
York  City  during  a  study  made  in  1968  were: 
Carbon  monoxide.  4140  ton  day:  Hydro- 
carbons. 560  ton  day;  Nitrogen  oxides.  106 
ton   day 

At  one  location,  average  hourly  concentra- 
tions of  carbon  monoxide  (CO)  exceeded  15 
ppm  from  9  am.  to  7  p.m.  (New  York  State 
recommended  that  15  ppm  not  be  exceeded 
for  8  hours  more  than  15 '"t  of  the  time). 


In  New  York  City,  automobile  trafBc  pro- 
duces over  8  million  pounds  of  CO  daily;  peo- 
ple in  moving  vehicles  in  heavy  traffic  are 
exposed  to  sustained  levels  of  50  or  more  ppm. 
Brief  exposures  of  141  ppm  have  been  found 
In  New  York  expressway  traffic. 

Exposure  to  CO  has  been  related  to  fatigue, 
headache,  IrritabUity,  dizziness  and  disturbed 
sleep.  Persons  with  anemia,  heart  disease  and 
disease  states  resulting  in  Increased  oxygen 
demand  or  impairment  of  circulation  to  vital 
organs  suffer  more  severe  effects.  CO  is  toxic 
in  the  blood  because  it  inactivates  hemoglo- 
bin. In  leveU  of  5  to  10%,  it  reduces  the 
amount  of  oyxgen  the  blood  carries  to  the 
heart  and  tissues,  thus  affecting  the  reflexes 
and  the  ability  of  the  brain  and  heart  to 
function.  Several  studies  have  connected  CO 
with  impaired  performance  In  drivers;  this 
has  serious  implications  for  traffic  safety. 

Other  auto  emissions  are:  hydrocarbons, 
which  help  produce  photochemical  smog  and 
cause  plant  damage,  eye  and  respiratory  tract 
irritation  and  reduced  visibility; 

Nitrogen  oxides,  a  major  form  of  which, 
nitrogen  dioxide,  a  yellow-brown  gas,  re- 
duces vlslblUty  at  low  concentrations; 

Oxidants,  such  as  ozxjne  and  the  peroxy- 
acyllnltrates  (PAN)  which  are  associated  with 
eye  Irritation,  odor  and  respiratory  effects; 
and 

Lead  compounds,  which  are  toxic  to  hu- 
mans. Interfering  with  maturation  and  de- 
velopment of  red  blood  cells,  and  possibly 
affecting  liver  and  kidney  functions  and 
enzyme  activity. 

The  particulates  produced  by  auto  ex- 
hausts may  seem  small  in  comparison  to 
the  huge  plumes  emanating  from  factory 
or  power  plant  stacks;  however,  this  small 
volume  has  grave  significance;  it  creates  haz- 
ards in  both  visibility  and  health  effects. 
Small  particles  form  a  "curtain"  that  se- 
verely curtails  visibility  (larger  particles 
leave  "gaps"  through  which  some  visibility 
may  be  retained).  Large  particles,  when 
breathed  in,  may  cause  coughing  and  sneez- 
ing responses  but  are  generally  deposited  In 
the  upper  airways.  Small  particles,  however, 
are  "respirable"— they  may  be  carried  deep 
into  the  lungs,  into  the  bronchioles  and  al- 
veoli, where — if  they  have  absorbed  SO. — 
they  find  the  natural  moisture  of  the  p^il- 
monary  system  an  environment  where  they 
may  oxidize  and  produce  sulfuric  acid. 

There  is  an  even  more  seriotis  problem, 
much  more  difficult  to  control  than  emission 
levels — this  is  the  status  power  sex  symbol 
syndrome  the  automobile  manufacturers 
have  created  in  their  advertising  and  market- 
ing pracUces.  Instead  of  selling  transporta- 
tion— simply  a  means  of  getting  from  one 
place  to  another — the  manufacturers  have 
made  the  American  automobile  a  status  sym- 
bol, even  a  potency  substitute:  they  have 
sold  the  consumer  fast  starts,  high-powered 
engines  and  the  speed/power  pleasure  po- 
tency syndrome  with  such  Insidious  and  un- 
relenting pressure  that  they  dare  not  even 
bring  up  the  subject  of  pollution.  They  dare 
not  let  the  driver  know  that  his  beloved  fan- 
tasy object  emits  dangerous  pollution.  When 
they  have  mesmerized  the  motor  addict  into 
purchasing  a  surrogate  for  sexual  potency,  a 
romanticized  compensation  for  failure,  or  a 
surging  Jungle  animal,  they  can  hardly  add 
as  an  afterthought  that  driving  this  magic 
chariot  wUl  vilely  and  dangerously  pollute 
the  environment. 

Manufacturers  have  even  le:s  enthusiasm 
for  advising  the  potential  owner  that  con- 
trolling pollution  will  cost  money.  Par  better 
to  let  people  spend  money  on  "hidden" 
costs— cleaning  bills,  medical  bills,  poor 
health,  absences  from  work — than  openly 
admit  that  automobiles  pollute  the  air  and 
that  the  automaker  and  the  individual  owner 
are  Jointly  responsible  for  preventing  that 
pollution. 

Electric  cars,  steam  cars,  gas  turbine  en- 
gines and  fuel  cells  offer  hope  for  reducing. 


perhaps  even  eliminating,  pollution  in  the 
future:  but  these  solutions  may  take  five,  ten 
or  fifteen  years. 

We  can  expect  development  of  more  effi- 
cient control  devices  (like  Milton  Farber's 
catalytic  nauffler,  now  being  tested,  but  not 
by  a  strangely  Indifferent  auto  industry). 

In  the  meantime,  what  can  the  driving 
public  do  to  reduce  the  auto  pollution  of 
our  planet's  air? 
What  can  the  manufacturers  do,  now? 
There  is,  already  available,  a  simple  In- 
expensive system  that  can  be  applied  to 
presently  opyerating  motor  vehicles — the  dual 
fuel  system,  which  uses  compressed  natural 
gas  In  city  or  heavy  traffic  driving,  but  can 
switch  to  gasoline  for  long  trips. 

This  system  Is  safe,  less  costly  than  gaso- 
line, and  emissions  are  below  not  only  cur- 
rent national  and  California  standards,  but 
well  below  California  standards  for  1974.  This 
system  Is  closed  and  there  are  no  evapora- 
tion losses.  In  mileage  accumulation  (al- 
ready up  to  60.000  miles  In  test  vehicles) 
there  has  been  no  deterioration  In  vehicle 
emissions  performance;  further,  there  are 
fewer  problems  in  maintenance  because 
natural  gas  is  a  clean  fuel;  it  does  not  cause 
oil  deterioration  or  sludging,  does  not  foul 
spark  plugs. 

Every  driver  who  owns  a  motor  vehicle 
can  have  this  system  installed  In  a  few- 
hours;  his  investment  will  be  rewarded  by 
decreased  operating  costs  and  decreased 
emission  of  pollutants. 

■What  can  the  manufacturer  do?  They  can 
design  automobiles  with  space  to  accommo- 
date tanks  for  the  compressed  gas;  they 
can  Inform  the  auto  owner  of  the  problems 
of  pollution,  of  the  necessity  to  meet  emis- 
sion standards.  They  can  sell  autos  simply 
as  modes  of  transportation,  not  as  sex  pow- 
er status  symbols.  They  can  treat  the  auto 
buyer  as  a  responsible  individual,  not  as  an 
object  to  be  manipulated. 

I  urge  the  administration  of  New  York 
City,  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  Federal 
Government  as  well  as  the  automobile  manu- 
facturers to  take  every  step  possible  to  dis- 
seminate the  facts  about  pollutants  emitted 
by  automobiles,  the  dangers  to  health  if 
pollution  continues,  and  methods  to  reduce 
these  pollutants. 

I  urge  government  at  all  levels,  automobile 
manufacturers,  and  industries  such  as  taxi 
and  delivery  companies  to  test  the  dual  fuel 
method  and.  If  it  proves  to  be  efficient  and 
economical,  to  install  it  at  once  In  all  urban 
vehicles  so  that  pollution  can  be  substan- 
tially reduced  while  we  anxiously  await  im- 
proved control  devices  and  pollution-free 
vehicles. 

Mr.  Nader,  I  make  the  point  that  the 
automobile  Industry  looks  at  the  automobile, 
not  as  a  method  of  transportation,  a  means 
of  getting  from  one  place  to  another,  but  as 
a  power  symbol,  a  status  symbol  and  If  you 
will,  sometimes  even  a  sex  symbol.  At  the 
same  time  the  manufactvirers  have  practical- 
ly Ignored  the  danger  of  air  pollution.  Do 
you  want  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Nader.  The  horsepower  race  is  faster 
than  ever.  The  emphasis  on  aggression  and 
power  is  still  a  theme  of  current  advertising. 
In  fact,  the  recent  ad  by  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany for  its  Mercury  Cyclone  had  the  title 
"We  make  it  hot.  now  you  make  it  scream." 
The  picture  showed  a  Mercury  Cyclone 
surrounded  by  three  crouched  teenagers 
who  appeared  like  they  got  the  message 

Congressman  Ryan.  May  I  make  one  other 
comment.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  is  that 
the  alternatives  to  the  internal  combustion 
engine,  the  electric  car.  steam  car.  and  gas 
turbine  engine — are  Several  years  aVay.  How- 
ever there  is  now  the  dual  fuel  system,  and 
I  suggest  that  the  New  York  City  Administra- 
tion and  other  governmental  agencies  start 
to  test  that  immediaely. 

Congressman  Koch.  Mr.  Chairman,  along 
with  the  others.  I  will  submit  a  formal  state- 
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ment  bec-avise  of  the  time  requiremeiu.  but 
I  would  hke  to  make  a  brier  coinmeu'.  and 
a->k  Mr    Nader  a  question 

I  agree  with  you  that  the  romance  with 
the  internal  combustion  machinery  is  over 
and  that  the  p.>pulation  in  large  in-lsts  and 
demands  that  Congress  do  something  about 
It  What  distresses  me  is  that  the  administra- 
tion in  effect  has  supported  the  automotive 
ludustrv  in  that  thev  indicated  that  they 
are  not  going  to  press  tor  low  pollution  stan- 
dards mandatory  until  1990 

I  dont  think  we  can  wait  that  long  I 
think  vou  have  indicated  that  we  can  t  wait 
that  long,  and  I  wonder  whether  vou  have 
a  comment  on  the  possibility  of  our  re- 
quiring that  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
existing  gasoline  tax  which  runs  any- 
■Ahere  from  four  to  tweiitv  cents  on  each 
liallon  perhaps  even  a  little  more  In  some 
States  that  some  small  percentage  of  that 
whether  It  is  one  cent  a  gallon  or  two  cents 
a  gallon,  be  set  a.Mde  solely  for  Federal  re- 
search and  development  into  the  question  of 
control  of  air  pollution 

Mr  N.VDER  You  raise  .some  very  Important 
issues  Let  me  s^iy  I  would  prefer  the  reve- 
nues to  come  from  an  excess  lax  on  the 
auto  companies 

They  are  Increasing  their  profits  I  think 
an  excess  tax  to  finish  these  kind  of  proto- 
type    non-poUutmg     vehicles     is    clearly     in 

order 

You  mentioned  the  administration  s  pos- 
ture 1  think  what  we  are  going  to  see  in 
the  next  few  months  beginning  with  the 
Presidents  State  of  the  fnion  Message.  Is 
a  major  barrage  concerning  environmental 
hazards,  whcee  function  wiU  be  to  shift  the 
cost  of  eliminating  tliese  pollutants  onto 
the  taxpayer,  and  away  from  the  corpora- 
tions 

I  see   this  in  recent   remarks   a   few  weeks 

ago 

Recent  remarks  by  Secretary  of  Trans- 
por»tion.  who  indicates  that  the  Govern- 
ment might  begin  to  make  grants,  not  to 
just  companies  outside  the  auto  industry, 
but  to  the  auto  industrv  themselves  to  clean 
up  their  engine,  a  kind  of  new-fangled  bribe 
tiiat  has  become  increasing  in  characteristic 
of  the  corporate  socialism  that  big  companies 
are  developing  in  this  country 

The  Idea  of  a  tiny  agency  like  the  National 
Air  Polluuon  Control  Administration,  with  a 
hundred  million  dollar  budget  pained  Gen- 
eral Motors,  which  grosses  J23  billion  a  year 
I  think  we  have  to  be  careful  of  the  present 
administrations  attempts  to  shift  the  cost 
on  the  taxpayer,  which,  of  course,  increases 
the  cost  even  m^re.  because  appropriations 
for  air  pollution  comes  very  slowly 

Congressman  Ko-h  Would  you  then  sug- 
gest that  some  part  of  the  purchase  price, 
so  that  it  comes  out  of  the  automotive  in- 
dustry, be  set  aside  for  air  pollution  con- 
trol research  and  development  and  in  some 
way  that  that  be  governed  by  the  Federal 
Government? 

Mr  NAorp.  Yes.  but  the  revenue  device 
should  be  placed  on  the  auto  companies 
themselves  m  terms  of  an  excess  of  profits 
tax 

Congressman  Koch  I  agree  with  you 
I  am  verv  pleased  to  Join  today  with  Con- 
gressman Fa.-bs-.eln  and  others  in  sprjnsonng 
this  hearing  on  the  problems  of  automotive 
air  pollution 

.Americans  are  rightfully  proud  of  the  vast 
•ecnnological  progress  which  industry  has 
made  In  re>:ent  years  however,  we  have  all 
become  increasingly  aware  that  much  of  this 
so-cal'.ed  progress  is  seriously  threatening 
cur  environment  Today  our  technological 
potentialities  must  be  applied  to  the  problem 
of  restoring  our  environment 

The  pollution  of  our  air  Is  a  vivid  example 
of  the  situation,  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
mass  produced,  internal  combustion  engine 
automobile  is  the  greatest  source  of  air  pol- 
lution today    Reeldents  of  our  major  urban 


areas,  where  83  of  the  air  pollution  comes 
from  auto  emissions  suffer  the  most  and  the 
problem  Is  growing  more  severe  In  New  York 
Cltv  for  example  over  the  last  four  years 
the  sulphur  dioxides  and  dirt  In  our  air  pol- 
lutants created  by  a  variety  of  sources  in- 
cluding incinerators  and  the  burning  of  fuel 
oil.  ha\e  been  reduced  56  and  23  re- 
spectively, but  the  pollution  from  autos  has 
increa.sed  It  Is  not  so  dlflBcult  to  understand 
why  when  one  realizes  that  over  '^  million 
cars  enter  Manhattan  dally 

Until  a  low-pollutant  auto  engine  Is  suc- 
cessfully manufactured,  it  is  clear  that  we 
are  not' going  to  be  able  to  tackle  the  prob- 
lem of  air  pollution  Yet  we  must  Improve 
the  quality  of  air  soon  for  there  is  ample 
testimony  citing  the  health  hazards  caused 
by  air  pollution  which  only  underscores  the 
urgency  of  the  problem 

Despite  the  obviously  harmful  health  ef- 
fects produced  by  the  proliferating  internal 
combustion  engine,  we  still  appear  to  be 
years  away  from  the  production  of  a  low- 
pollution  engine  In  large  measure  this  is  a 
situation  that  can  be  traced  to  the  unre- 
sponsiveness of  Detroit  The  automotive  In- 
dustry has  in  the  past  spent  over  one  billion 
dollars  for  annual  model  changes  while  only 
one  million  annually  for  pollution  control 
In  fact,  despii*  the  clear  recognition  of  the 
problem,  no  pollution  control  devices  were 
put  on  new  model  cars  until  so  mandated  by 
State  and  Federal  law  The  past  performance 
of  the  automobile  manufacturers  has  been 
an  attitude  of  contentment  with  the  statvis 
quo.  an  attitude  that  has  proved  highly  detri- 
mental to  the  general  welfare 

In  fact  the  AMA  s  behavior  has  been  so 
delinquent  m  the  pursuit  of  a  pollution  free 
auto  that  the  Justice  Department  during 
President  Johnson  s  Administration  saw  fit 
to  bring  suit  against  the  major  au'o  manu- 
facturers, charging  them  wl'h  a  nfteen-vear 
conspiracy  to  suppre,'-s  research  developr^ient 
and  appUcatu  n  of  air  pollutK  n  con'rol  de- 
vices The  fact  that  this  suit  ha-s  been  set  led 
out  of  Court  bv  a  consent  judgment  is  m  my 
opinion,  a  great  misfortune  and  reflects  the 
Nixon  Administrations  apparent  vMlUngncss 
to  pander  to  the  interests  of  the  automotive 
industry  I  believe  that  the  public  Is  entitled 
to  know  the  facts,  to  know  just  how  culpabl? 
Detroit  may  have  been  In  this  matter 

At  the  time  that  It  was  announced  that  the 
Justice  Department  was  considering  a  c^  n- 
sent  decree  I  Joined  with  eighteen  other  C<  n- 
gre^smen  in  writing  Attorney  Geiioral 
Mitchell  asking  that  there  be  a  public  fial 
and  full  disclosure  of  the  facts  Although  ho 
Justice  Department  agreed  to  the  cciisent 
judgment,  I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  Court 
required  that  the  evidence  collected  by  the 
Federal  Government  be  made  available  to 
the  cities  that,  as  plaintiff-,  want  to  bring 
future  actK-ns  against  the  industry  I  teli-ve 
that  our  Congres-sional  action  was  partly 
rcsprns.ble  for  this  and  hope  that  we  may 
someday  have  the  true  facts  in  this  ca.  e 

Earher  'his  fall  the  Nlxi  n  Administra- 
tion set  a  goal  cf  1990  aj  an  acceptable  date 
for  the  de\elopment  of  a  low  pollution  auto 
engine  and  asked  an  ailocatlon  of  2  2  million 
dollars  for  rese.irch  This  appears  to  reflect 
a  real  absence  of  commltm.ent.  and  is  n  dan- 
gerous wa.-  f  da.vdling  wi:h  a  serijus  public 
health  problem 

Of  course  it  is  not  cnly  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration and  Detroit  that  have  evinced  a  lack 
of  publlcly-spiritcd  dedication  in  this  area 
This  Congress  and  past  ones  have  done  much 
to  foster' the  e.er-expanding  prcductL.n  of 
the  internal  combustion  engine  Recent 
budget  allocations  show  that  Congress  habit- 
ually m  irks  about  4  5  billion  dollars  each 
year  f..r  highways  c<  mpared  •(.  a  meager  175 
million  for  mass  transit  More  highways 
mean  more  cars  which  In  turn  means  more 
congestion  and  more  pollution  m  our  cites. 
This  imbalance  must  be  changed  Approxi- 
mately  70   percent   of   our   population   lives 


m  urban  areas  today  and  Uiey  are  Uie  ones 
who  are  suffering  most  Naturally  improved 
mass  transit  facilities  would  reduce  ihc  need 
for  cars  in  the  cities,  and  early  in  my  term 
I  introduced  a  bill,  currently  sponsored  by 
106  Congressmen,  which  would  establish  an 
Urban  M.iss  Transport.ition  Trust  Fund  to 
b       T  t  )  retl.fv  this  situation. 

But  this  alone  will  not  solve  the  problem 
of  the  air  pollution  caused  by  automobiles 
We    need   a   national    commitment    for    the 
producili  n  of  a   low   pollution   auto  engine. 
Alternatives  to  the  Internal  combustion  en- 
gine must  be  developed,  for  it  is  estimated 
that    the    gradual    increase    of    cars    on    the 
road  through  the  70s  and  80s  will  negate 
tlu-  reduction   of   p,.llutant.s  emitted   by   in- 
dividual cars  with  control  devices    Such   a 
commitment    will   require  funds  as  well   as 
energy,  and.  if.  as  seems  to  be  the  case.  De- 
troit  will    not    meet    its   responsibility,    the 
Federal  Government  should  step  In  to  assist 
With   the  technological   re.sources  of   this 
country   it   would   seem   to   me   that   a   low 
pollution    engine    could    be    developed    long 
before  1990   The  government  made  the  type 
of   national    commitment    necessary    In    pio- 
neering the  way  to  the  moon,  a  feat  which 
was  accomplished   in   the  remarkably  short 
space  of  ten  years    Rather  than  having  the 
Government    subsidize   private    Industry    to 
•he  tune  of  1  3  billion  dollars  m  such  a  high- 
ly dubious  project   as  the  SST.  it   seems  to 
me  that  far  greater  Investment  ought  to  be 
made    bv    the   Government    to   develop    the 
technology  to  solve  this  urgent  problem  of 
autos  polluting  our  air 

The  necessary  funds  could  be  easily  pro- 
vided Every  gallon  of  gas  consumed  by  our 
polluting  autos  cost  around  ten  cents.  The 
balance  of  the  marke'  price  is  made  up  in 
City.  State  and  Federal  taxes.  If  we  were  to 
take  Just  one  penny  of  this  20  to  30  cents  In 
taxes  on  each  gallon  of  gas  and  if  we  were 
to  set  that  penny  aside  to  licht  pollution  we 
would  have  a  powerful  tool  Indeed 

The  major  cities  of  this  country  are  being 
suffocated  bv  our  history  of  infatuation  with 
the  automobile  But  this  romance  is  over  for 
the  majority  of  our  population  and  the  Gov- 
ernment must  wake  up  to  this  fact  as  must 
Detroit  Urban  residents  are  breathing  filthy 
air  every  day  but  are  becoming  more  and 
more  vocal  In  demanding  their  right  to  en- 
joy clean  air  The  Conservat'on  Bill  of  Rights 
recently  pas.^ed  by  the  \oters  of  New  York 
State  reflects  the  public  c  .ncern  with  the 
problem  of  the  environment  m  general  But 
the  time  h.is  come  for  action  rather  than 
rhetoric,  and  the  Federal  Government  must 
lead  the  way 

The  Foley  Bill  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor  Is 
a  m,jdest  step  m  the  right  direction  It  would 
give  the  developer  of  a  low  pollution  vehicle 
an  ecjmon'c  incentive  of  25  by  requiring 
the  GSA  Administrator  to  purchase  for  the 
Government  that  car  which  meets  new  Fed- 
eral p  .llution  stand.irds  and  to  pay  125'  of 
the  cost  of  the  vehicle  which  1*  replaces.  In 
addition  to  measures  ^uch  as  this  one.  how- 
ever, the  Government  mu-t  make  a  more 
active  investment,  an  investment  for  the 
general  welfare  which  must  take  the  form 
of  more  funds  for  ma-s  transit  .ind  for  the 
development  of  an  alternative  to  the  internal 
c  imbust.on  eng  ne 

ConG;rcs=m  in  Rosfnthai  Mr  Nider.  I  tind 
!t  intriguing  to  determine  In  ray  mind  whose 
fault  It  Is  that  we  are  in  the  situation  that 
we  are  In  I  think  we  can  reach  a  consen  ,us 
that  we  are  almost  at  a  last  cle.ir  chance  or 
bey<  nd  repair  as  to  the  danger  to  the  en- 
vir   nmeiit 

Just  being  the  Devil's  Advocate  for  a  mo- 
m"n',  the  auto  ccmp  nles  are  in  the  busine.=s 
tj  m  ke  a  profl*  They  may  have  some  im- 
p;rd  resp  n-ibiUty  ti  devel  p  a  safe  car.  or 
a  non-p  Minting  car.  or  do  the  kind  of  things 
that  technology  permits,  but  is  it  a  failure  of 
their  mcr.U  leadership,  or  is  it  a  failure  of 
Government  to  step  in  when  they  see  that 
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there  Is  a  threat  to  the  general  welfare,  and 
the  failure  of  Government  to  enforce  liv- 
able standards  In  the  commercial  world? 

Mr  Nadek.  With  every  hazardous  activity 
there  are  two  levels  of  responsibility,  the 
immediate  level  of  responsibility,  which  Is 
in  the  lap  of  the  perpetrators.  In  this  case 
the  producers  of  the  motor  vehicle,  and  a 
second  level  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
Government  to  watch  out  for  the  health  of 
Its  people,  so  they  are  both  responsible,  but 
I  think  that  the  auto  industry  was  in  the 
position  earliest  to  detect  the  hazard,  to  have 
resources  to  avoid  it.  so  the  primary  respon- 
sibility would  be  placed  on  their  shoulders, 
to  this  day 

Oftentimes  people  say  well,  the  auto  In- 
dustry Is  in  the  business  of  making  money. 
A  lot  of  people  are  In  commerce  as  well.  Does 
that  mean  that  they  can  cease  using  sanitary 
toiletj)''  Does  that  mean  that  they  can  Justify 
violence  to  other  people.  Just  because  It  Is 
attached  to  a  beneficial  activity,  presumably, 
that   of  producing  cars  for  mobility? 

I  dont  think  It  can  possibly  be  Justified 
on   that  b.asls. 

Congressman  Podell.  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate you.  Mr  Farbsteln.  on  calling  these 
hearings,  because  I  for  one  am  relatively 
new.  both  in  the  House,  but  not  In  the  ques- 
tion of  a  great  need  for  improving  the  pol- 
lutants of  our  air.  or  taking  the  pollutants 
out  of  our  air 

I  read,  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  the 
entire  hearing  In  May  1968.  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  of  air  pollution,  and  I 
have  your  statement  before  me 

First  of  all.  I  think  the  fault  Is  not  so 
much  with  the  auto  industry,  I  think  the 
fault  is  the  Congress  Itself,  or  the  admin- 
istration 

I  think  the  responsibility  for  preserving 
the  environment  of  our  country  is  ours.  I 
think  the  auto  Industry  is  to  make  profits  for 
themselves  I  think  from  the  kind  of  testi- 
mony that  I  read  out  of  this  manual.  I  think 
It  becomes  the  responsibility  of  government 
to  step  in  and  do  something  about  it. 

I  w,is  toying  with  the  possibility,  or  the 
Idea  of  setting  up  perhaps  on  a  statewide 
basis,  compulsory  pollution  stations  in  the 
same  manner  that  we  now  have  automobile 
Inspection  stations  throughout  the  State  of 
New  York,  where  cars  must  have  a  pollu- 
tant sticker  on  each  year  to  determine  the 
amount  of  pollutants  that  the  Internal 
combustion  engine  may  be  giving  off 

I  think  we  have  got  to  step  In  and  do 
something  about  it.  I  think  the  government 
has  the  responsibility  of  doing  so.  May  I  get 
your  reaction? 

Mr.  Nader.  Yes.  Congressman  Podell,  some 
of  us  in  the  consumer  area  have  dlfllcuUles 
at  times  of  distinguishing  Congress  from 
special  interest  or  the  auto  industry  In  this 
case. 

Congress  cannot  be  any  better  than  the 
level  of  vigorous  citizenship,  and  up  to  now 
Congress  has  been  reflected  In  its  majority 
determination  with  the  tremendous  pressure 
that  the  auto  Industry  Is  placing  upon  it, 
and  .so  if  we  are  to  get  a  more  active,  more 
concerned,  and  more  productive  performance 
out  of  Congress,  we  have  to  go  to  the  auto 
industry  to  determine  how  they  are  putting 
this  pressure  on  and  to  devise  ways  to  re- 
duce it.  or  eliminate  it.  and  that  is  why  at 
the  time  that  men  of  good  will  are  heaping 
blame  on  governmental  institutions  of 
which  they  are  a  part,  the  fact  is  that  the 
governmental  Institutions  are  a  part  of  the 
fabric  and  that  Is  where  the  focus  must  rest, 
in  this  case  on  the  autombile  Industry. 

Congressman  Podell.  Would  you  care  also 
to  comment  on  the  possibility  of  setting  up 
these  auto  pollution  inspection  stations 
throughout   the  country? 

In  the  same  manner  as  we  have  an  auto- 
nioblle  Inspection  sticker  on  your  car  today, 
we  can  do  the  same  for  pollution. 

Mr  Nader.  Given  the  rapid  breakdown  In 
the    efficiency    of    these    so-called    pollution 


controls  on  vehicles  that's  quite  necessary, 
particularly  If  used  cars  will  be  reqtilred  to 
put  these  tack-on  devices  In  order  to  deter- 
mine their  efficiency  every  10,000  miles  or  so. 
Congressman  Podell.  Would  you  suggest 
that  could  be  done  on  a  Federal  level? 

Mr.  Nader.  Yes,  it  could  be.  The  tragedy  of 
It  all  Is  It  Is  going  to  cost  a  tremendous  cost 
on  the  consumer,  because  it  was  not  used  up 
by  the  auto  Industry. 

Congressman  Bingham.  I  would  like  to 
Join  In  congratulating  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
calling  this  hearing.  I  would  also  like  to 
make  a  comment  and  add  one  question.  My 
comment  would  be  directed  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  automobile  companies  who 
are  here.  I  hope  that  they  will  take  very 
seriously  what  Mr.  Nader  has  said,  and  the 
charges  that  he  has  made  here  today,  and 
that  others  may  make.  I  know  from  con- 
versations I  have  had  with  very  influential 
people  In  the  automobile  Industry,  or  related 
to  the  automobile  Industry,  that  they  tend 
to  brush  aside  Mr.  Nader  as  frankly  some 
kind  of  a  nut.  In  my  Judgment,  and  I  am 
siire  this  Is  shared  by  all  of  us  here,  this 
is  a  woeful  misunderstanding  of  the  situ- 
ation. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Nader  has  made  a  con- 
tribution of  enormous  significance,  not  only 
in  this  field,  but  in  many  other  fields,  and 
my  word  to  the  automobile  company  repre- 
sentatives here  is  to  take  it  very  seriously 
indeed. 

I  would  like  to  send  this  message  to  the 
representatives  of  the  Chrysler  Company, 
who  were  not  courteous  enough  to  send  a 
represenutive  here  to  testify.  This  relates 
to  my  feeling  that  the  public  must  be  in- 
volved In  this. 

As  Mr.  Nader  suggests,  young  people  are 
getting  more  excited  about  this,  and  they 
are  going  to  be  making  their  feelings  known 
m  an  effective  way.  I  think  the  public  has 
a  responsibility,  Just  as  government  and 
the  Industry  has  a  responsibility,  to  take 
effective  action.  For  myself,  I  would  like  to 
send  word  to  the  Chrysler  Corporation  that 
I  happen  to  have  a  Chrysler  product  which 
I  am  about  ready  to  replace,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  replace  It  with  a  Chrysler  product, 
since  they  have  shown  no  awareness  of  the 
problem  by  falling  to  appear  here  today. 
Mr.  Nader,  just  one  question.  I  am  concerned 
that  in  trying  to  improve  the  present  anti- 
pollution devices,  we  are  really  missing  the 
boat.  As  I  understand  it,  if  we  continue  to 
use  the  internal  combustion  engine,  pollu- 
tion due  to  automobiles  will  continue  and 
even  get  worse,  in  spite  of  the  best  exhaust 
control  devices  simply  due  to  the  increasing 
number  of  cars.  Don't  we  have  to  move  rad- 
ically in  the  direction  of  some  other  kind 
of  propulsion  system  for  our  vehicles? 

Mr.  Nader.  Based  on  what  Is  now  known  I 
would  agree  with  you  that  we  do,  that  exist- 
ing controls  not  only  increase  enormously 
the  cost  of  maintenance  and  repairs  on  the 
part  of  the  motorist,  which  will  thereby 
build  up  a  pressure  to  hold  off  these  pack-on 
additions,  but  also  they  don't  deal  with 
many  of  the  vehicular  pollutants  that  pre- 
vail. Lead,  for  example,  is  not  dealt  with  In 
this  way.  Oxide  and  nitrogen  still  remains 
to  be  seen,  whether  it  will  be  suitably  con- 
trolled by  adjustment  to  the  present  Inter- 
nal combustion  engine.  I  think  we  are  going 
to  have  a  much  more  fundamental  approach 
in  this. 

Congresman  Parbsteuj.  Mr.  Nader,  I  want 
to  again  thank  you  for  coming  here. 

Might  I  say  in  reference  to  the  charac- 
ternlzation  of  you  as  a  "nut"  that  few  sub- 
scribe to  it,  but  if  it  is  true,  I  will  say  that 
it  is  the  "nuts"  like  you  whom  are  respon- 
sible for  the  advances  we  have  made.  I  might 
say  also  that  I  am  sure  the  public  generally 
will  applaud  and  appreciate  your  testimony 
here  today  as  I  do  as  well-considered  and 
thought  provoking.  Again  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  coming  here. 


Mr.  Nader.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  make  two  concluding  remarks. 
FMrst  of  all.  I  think  we  need  to  recharacter- 
ize with  greater  accuracy  what  air  pollu- 
tion is. 

Air  pollution  Is  a  form  of  environmental 
violence  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  It 
is  a  form  of  environmental  violence  that  dis- 
criminates as  well.  Black  people  in  our  sliuns 
and  other  people  that  live  In  the  ghettoes  of 
the  city  are  exposed  to  a  far  greater  quan- 
tity of  air  pollutants  than  those  who  are 
more  fortunate  to  live  in  the  adjoining  sub- 
urbs, and  I  think  this  type  of  discriminating 
Impact  on  the  part  of  the  environmental 
pollutants  should  be  studied  so  that  we  take 
very  carefully  sections  of  cities  and  compare 
them  with  sections  of  suburbs  and  develop 
some  sort  of  concern  toward  which  we  can 
develop  suitable  apwlogies. 

I  think  it  Is  also  clear  from  the  history 
of  post-war  engineering  development  that  If 
we  want  to  achieve  a  certain  technology,  all 
we  have  to  do  is  submit  the  necessary  re- 
sources. We  don't  have  to  wait  upon  some 
spectacular  Einsteinlan  Idea  in  this  area. 
We  can  schedule  and  program  innovation,  as 
we  did  In  1960  when  we  decided  to  go  to  the 
moon. 

It  is  Important  to  recognize  that  It  is  no 
longer  a  speculative  thing.  That  all  of  these 
delays  on  the  part  of  the  auto  Industry  and 
non-performance  simply  reflects  an  unwill- 
ingness to  give  even  the  most  modest  tech- 
nological resources  over  the  years  to  find  the 
answers. 

Congress  is  now  appropriating  100  million 
dollars  to  the  Federal  air  pollution  budget. 
It  must  increase  this  to  the  equivalent  total 
of  funding  two  nuclear  submarines  as  a 
start.  Two  nuclear  submarines  cost  Congress 
300  million  dollars.  I  think  we  owe  that  to 
the  people  of  this  cotmtry. 

Congressman  Parbstein.  Thank  you  again, 
Mr  Nader. 

Now  I  think  we  are  going  to  give  Dr.  Paul 
A.  Chenea.  the  vice  president  for  research  of 
General  Motors,  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
I  believe  he  has  been  sitting  here  listening 
to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Nade^  and  I  hope 
will  want  to  comment  or  take  lisue. 

Dr.  Paul  Chenea.  Thank  you.  sir. 

Representative  Parbstein  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  I  am  Dr.  Paul  P.  Chenea.  a 
vice-president  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
and  In  charge  of  the  Corporation's  Research 
Laboratories. 

I  am  here  today  in  response  to  your  invita- 
tion to  General  Motors  to  appear  before 
this  panel  of  Congressmen  from  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  to  discuss  on  behalf  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  the  effects  of  the  automobile  on 
the  air  of  the  metropolitan  area.  I  am  accom- 
panied by  Dr.  Pred  W.  Bowditch,  director, 
emission  control,  of  the  GM  Engineering 
Staff.  Also  present  on  my  right  is  John  Cap- 
lan.  Executive  Director,  General  Motors  Re- 
search Laboratories. 

I  have  been  associated  with  General  Mo- 
tors Research  Laboratories  since  June,  1967. 
Prior  to  that  I  was  vice-president  for  aca- 
demic affairs  of  Purdue  University  and  act- 
ing dean  of  the  School  of  Science.  Education 
and  Humanities  from  1961  to  1967  and  was  a 
professor  and  administrator  in  engineering 
and  mathematical  sciences  at  Purdue  during 
1952-1961.  I  was  on  the  University  of 
Michigan  engineering  faculty  during  i94&- 
1952. 

During  those  years  I  also  was  a  consultant 
to  government  and  industry. 

In  resfKjnse  to  your  invitation — and  in  an 
effort  also  to  give  perspective  to  the  discus- 
sion before  this  i>anel — our  report  covers 
three  broad  areas : 

1.  A  review  of  progress  in  reducing  emis- 
sions from   our   current    production   cars. 

2.  What  we  are  doing  to  develop  future 
power  plants 

3.  Some  comments  on  the  automotive  con- 
tribution to  the  metropolitan  area's  air  pol- 
lution problem. 
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Mr  Ch&irm&ii  as  discussed  with  you  In 
reaching  general  gxildelines  prior  to  accept- 
ing the  invitation  lo  appear  here  today,  we 
are  under  certain  legal  inhlblUons  In  dl*- 
C'.iising  any  subject  niatter  related  to  pend- 
ing air  pi>llutlon  litigation.  Including  a  suit 
in  New  York  State 

However,  we  do  not  believe  that  this  In 
aiiv  wav  will  Umlt  our  ability  to  present  a 
meaningful  report  that  will  be  useful  to  this 
panel  .\s  you  Itnow.  we  want  to  cooperate 
with  you.  and  we  recngruze  the  import.ince 
of  presenung  our  views  on  metropolitan 
New    Yort   air    quality    problems 

At  the  outse'.,  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
air  pollution  problems  are  taken  very  seri- 
ously by  General  Motors.  We  have  already 
made  substantial  progress  In  reducing 
emLssl'.'iis  from  our  engines— including  a 
number  of  improvemcnt-s  adopted  by  others 
in  the  i:idustry — and  we  are  continuing  to 
reduce  emissions  each  year  But  most  im- 
portant— and  I  cannot  emphasize  this  too 
strongly  -General  Motors  is  and  wiil  be  Ir- 
revocably conur.Uted  to  finding  a  solution 
to  automotive  emission  problems  :it  the 
ear'.iest  possible  time  And  In  seeking  solu- 
tions we  will  have  no  hesitation  In  using 
a  power  source  other  than  the  Internal  com- 
bustion engine  If  it  will  meet  the  needs  of 
our  customers,  at  a  price  they  can  pay.  and 
will  solve  the  emission  problem 

We  are  cincerned  about  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  public  The  cars  we  art.  pro- 
ducing rliiht  now— not  some  time  In  the  fu- 
ture—are in  them.selves  evidence  of  our  con- 
cern Our  cars  emit  approximately  70  per- 
cent fewer  hydnxrarbons  than  the  un- 
equipped cars  of  1960,  next  year  U  will  be 
80  percent  Carbi.in  monoxide  emissions  have 
been  reduced  nearly  65  percent  In  the  same 
per.ixl 

More  importantly,  while  emiiislon  levels  of 
our  current  cars  are  substant:a!'.y  lower  than 
emissions  of  pre-control  vehicles,  achieve- 
ment of  the  levels  now  oemtf  coosidered  :  r 
1975 — and  »e  certa'.nly  are  hopeful  of 
achieving  them — would  result  in  reducing 
auto  emissions  even  further — with  hydro- 
carbons 95  percent  and  carbon  monoxide  85 
percent  below  uncontrolled  cars  of  1960 

The  facts  clearly  demonstrate  that  our 
current  model  Gener.il  Motors'  cars  greatly 
red'.ice  the  automotive  contribution  to  at- 
mospheric pollution  in  the  metropolitan 
New  York  and  other  major  urban  areas  of 
the  n.ition 

Tals  effectiveness  of  emission  control  sys- 
tems on  1970  cars  was  recognized  recently 
by  a  most  eminent  public  authority  on  air 
por.utlon.  Eh-  A  J  Ha.igen-Smlt  He  is  chalr- 
m  in  of  both  C.iUfornla  s  Air  Resources  Board 
and  of  President  Nixon  s  Task  Force  on  Air 
Pollution 

Dr  Haagen-Smlt  discovered  how  photo- 
chemlral  smog  found  principally  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Basin  is  formed  He  said  In  an  ad- 
dress last  month  that  the  sum  total  of  hydro- 
carbon and  carbon  monoxide  emissions  from 
motor  vehicles  on  the  road  today  are  lower 
than  they  were  last  year    He  conUnued 

They  will  be  even  lower  next  year  and 
the  ye.ir  after  that  This  is  true  even  though 
we  will  h.ive  more  c,»rs  each  vear  Tlie  de- 
crease In  total  emissions  will  si>on  be  true 
for  oxides  of  nitrogen  The  above  are  signifi- 
cant accomplishments  and  are  ones  that 
should  not  be  ca;.uallv  accepted  as  having 
been  ea.slly  accomplished   " 

This  h.as  been  accomplished  despite  the 
number  of  older  used  cars  that  lack  emis- 
sion Control  equipment 

All  of  our  air  pollution  work  at  the  Re- 
search Laboratories  has  had  three  basic  ob- 
jectives the  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
atmospheric  effects,  the  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  vehicle  emissions,  and  the 
development  of  new  control  c<3ncepts 

We  star.ed  Intensive  research  into  auto- 
motive emissions  and  their  relationship  to 
photochemical  smog  in  1952  The  main  effort 
in  the  begltc*  -g  was  to  determine  the  na- 


ture of  the  problem  and  develop  instruments 
needed  in  such  research.  As  knowledge  was 
gained,  hardware  was  developed 

One  of  our  first  tasks  was  to  develop  tech- 
ruques  for  analyzing  trace  components  in 
exhaust  gas  Automobile  exhavist  contains 
more  than  a  hundred  different  hydrocar- 
b<ins— some  of  which  form  phoUKhemlcal 
smog  a  thousand  times  more  readily  than 
others  Some  lead  to  eye  irritation  and  some 
do  not 

However,  e-.  en  today  many  mysteries  re- 
main concerning  exhaust  gas  and  the  atmo- 
sphere For  example,  carbon  monoxide  dis- 
appears from  the  atmosphere  mther  than 
accumulating,  and  the  scientific  community 
has  never  been  able  to  determine  where  It 
goes  This  illustrates  the  difficuiues  of  the 
area  in  which  we  have  been  working 

We  are  participating  In  an  $11  million, 
three-year  cooperative  research  program 
whxh  w.LS  started  in  January  1968.  to  find 
answers  to  such  questions  as  to  what  hap- 
pens to  carbon  monoxide  It  Is  funded  by 
the  Federal  Government,  the  petroleum  In- 
dustry and  the  auto  industry 

We  are  also  seeking  answer.-,  to  questions 
concerning  the  elTect  of  pollution  on  plants, 
the  causes  of  haze  formation--,  the  effect  of 
low  level  carbon  monoxide  on  human  and 
animal  behavior  and  the  concentration  of 
carboxy  hemoglobin  in  the  blotxl  of  various 
population  (rroups  in  New  York  City 

Since  1952  — when  our  inten.slve  air  pollu- 
tion research  program  was  launched  -a  great 
deal  has  been  accomplished  by  General  Mo- 
tors Systems  have  been  developed  to  pro- 
vide controls  for  all  sources  of  eml.sslons 
from  the  automobile-  blowby  ga-^e^.  from 
the  crankcase  exhaust  gases  from  the  tall- 
pipe  and  evaporative  losses  from  th-.-  fuel 
tank  and  carburewr  These  accompll^hments 
have  included  the  following 

1  The  Positive  Crankc.xse  Ventilation  con- 
trol svstem  (PCV)  developed  by  Gener.U 
Motors 

i  The  GM  Air  Injection  Reactor  System 
lA  I  R  ). 

3  The  GM  Controlled  Combustion  System 
(CCSi. 

4  Evaporative  contr.ils.  which  will  become 
standard   on   our   1971    model   cars 

These  developments  were  aided  immeasur- 
ably by  the  GM  smog  •.h.imber  the  first  and 
largest  prlvately-<'wnert  facility  f'>r  labora- 
tory simulation  of  actual  smog  formation  — 
and  the  OM  laborat<ry  at  El  Segundo,  Cali- 
fornia to  monitor  exhaust  emissions  of  the 
GM  vehicles  In  the  h.inds  of  the  public  This 
vtas  the  first  facility  of  this  type  In  the 
industry 

We  ha'. e  taken  the  mos*  productive  steps 
first  in  ai^hlevmg  the  70  and  80  percent  re- 
ductions referred  to  earlier  The  remaining 
smaller  segments  viUl  be  much  harder  to 
achieve 

Regardless  of  what  we  have  done  so  far — 
and  Ahatever  OM  and  other  manufacturers 
may  be  able  to  do  in  'he  Immediate  fu'ure  — 
we  should  all  clearly  understand  a  fe*  facts 
as  to  exlsimg  problems  that  limit  the  Im- 
pact of  reductions  achieved  *lth  ne*  auto 
emissions  on  the  total  autoniatr.e  polluti  n 
problem    For  example 

The  lower  emission-  of  p.-esrnt  model  au- 
tomobiles will  not  have  full  effect  on  a:r 
quality  until  older  cars  that  lack  effectue 
emission  control  sysiem.s  are  eliminated 
from  the  vehicle  population 

While  we  are  working  on  the  problem 
no  prac'lcal  system  has  been  developed  to 
re-roHt  older  model  cars  with  current.  Im- 
proved control  systems,  with  the  exception 
uf  PCV  valves,  which  can  be  In'^talled  in 
pre-196.1  model  cars  PCV  vai.es  are  avail- 
able at  OM  dealerships,  but  owners  of  pre- 
r»63  cars  have  sh  'wu  Uttle  Interest  In  having 
them  innalled 

Moreover.  If  there  Is  a  desire  to  speed  up 
the  impact  of  Improvements  on  new  cars, 
then 


Owners  of  cars  must  recognize  the  extreme 
Importance  of  improved  maintenance  of 
emission  control  systems. 

Changes  In  fuel  will  be  needed,  such  as 
lower  volatility. 

Looking  forward,  we  feel  It  Is  our  respon- 
sibility to  develop  the  technology  which, 
with  time,  can  eliminate  the  automobile 
from  the  list  of  significant  air  pollution 
sources. 

Reaching  lower  pollutant  levels  may  re- 
quire substpntlal  technological  break- 
throughs in  hardware  and  materials,  or 
major  modification  of  fuels — whether  by 
alternate  power  planu  or  Improved  piston 
engines. 

The  required  advances  will  be  the  products 
of  research  Research  Is  the  product  of 
Ideas  Even  unlimited  sums  of  money  do  not 
assure  the  needed  Ideas. 

Research  Is  to  manufacturing  as  prospect- 
ing Is  to  mining  In  research  It  Is  our  busi- 
ness to  explore,  to  learn,  to  know  and  to 
understand  Design  for  production  comes 
later  and  Is  a  different  matter  entirely. 

In  research  we  seek  to  prove  that  there 
are  no  laws  of  nature  that  prohibit  what  we 
wish  to  do  Making  a  production  prototype 
Is  quite  another  matter. 

The  researcher  makes  apparatus  which  can 
be  made  to  work  In  a  laboratory  The  produc- 
tion engineer  strives  uj  make  devices  which 
will  not  fall  An  automobile,  for  example, 
which  I',  produced  In  volume,  not  only  must 
operate  properly,  but  it  must  continue  to 
func'lon  over  a  long  period  of  time  even 
»rt  Ti  used  under  adverse  conditions  or  not 
propcrlv  ma:r.ta:nei. 

To  attain  even  lower  levels  of  emissions 
of  new  vehicles  we  hnve  intensive,  parallel 
programs  Involving  development  of  alternate 
forms  of  automotive  power  and  Improve- 
men-s  of  the  Interna!  combustion  engine 
There  Is  no  one.  quick  answer  to  the  total 
problem  It  will  take  contributions  from  many 
design  parameters  to  minimize  emission  from 
anv  pcwer  source 

Now.  let  us  look  at  the  work  we  are  doing 
on  alternate  power  planu=  Specifically,  these 
Include  continuous  combustion  engines— 
that  Is  gas  turbines    steam  and  Stirling  en- 

ptnes as  well  as  electric  power  systems  and 

hybrids,  which   are  combinations  of  two  cr 
more  power  plants 

Continuous  combustion  engines  offer  the 
opportunity  for  more  complete,  steadv  and. 
therefore,  more  precisely  controlled  combus- 
tion Thev  can  be  designed  to  have  reduc- 
tions perhaps  80  to  95  percent  below  the 
eml.sslon  level  of  the  1960-level  uncontrolled 
internal  combustion  engine  TTils  Is  an  emis- 
sion level  to  which  the  Internal  ct>mbustlon 
engine  cm  be  reduced  by  fvirther  Improve- 
ment 

One  of  the  most  promising  r<intlnuous 
combustion  engines  Is  the  ga.s  turhlne  Our 
gas  turbine  re-search  dates  bark  20  years  and 
h.vs  Included  txperlment.U  trucks,  bu.ses  and 
the  first  p-.is  turbine  automobile  In.  the 
United   States,   built   and   tested   In    1953 

Fir  the  immedl.ite  future  a  g.i-s  turbine 
engine  I.-  scheduled  for  production  by  our 
Detroit  Diesel  Engine  Division  for  trucks, 
buses  and  siaiiunary  applications  This  power 
plant  aimed  nt  the  heavy  vehicle  market, 
win  be  .1  relative  of  the  experimental  gas 
turbine  developed  by  the  Research  Labora- 
tories a  number  of  veirs  ago  The  GM  tur- 
bine-powered bus  will  have  an  automatic 
transmission  comp.i ruble  Ui  'hoBe  In  present 
buses  rather  »han  a  manual  shift 

While  research  Indicates  that  the  turbine 
Is  much  better  suited  to  the  requirements 
of  trucks  and  buses  we  are  working  on 
designs  for  passenger  cars,  too  Disadvantages 
of  the  turbine  for  pas,senger  cars  In  the  pres- 
ent state  of  development  Include  poor  fuel 
economy  and  inadequate  response  In  traffic 
One  possible  limitation  on  mass  production 
feasibility  of  the  gas  turbine  for  passenger 
cars  Is  the  fact  that  a  major  required  material 
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IS  not  available  In  sufficient  abundance.  Pres- 
ent turbine  engine  components  require  large 
amounts  of  nickel,  perhaps  more  nickel  than 
present  free  world  availability.  However,  we 
are  continuing  to  search  for  new  designs  and 
more  available  materials  that  could  make  this 
low  emission  engine  practical  for  production 
automobiles. 

As  to  steam  engines.  Interest  In  research 
and  development  has  been  running  high. 
Govcrnment-.sponsored  programs  for  the  test- 
liu  of  ste.-im-engine  buses  are  underway  in 
Dallas  and  San  Francisco  At  General  Motors, 
we  also  have  had  a  number  of  steam  engine 
research  and  development  programs  In  prog- 
ress 

We  exhibited  two  working  steam  engine 
test  vehicles  last  summer  at  a  "Progress  of 
Power  ■  exhibit  We  are  continuing  to  do  ex- 
perimental work  with  them 

One  is  a  Chevrolet  Chevelle.  powered  by  a 
steam  engine  designed  and  installed  by 
Besler  Developments  Inc.  The  second  car,  a 
Ponti.ic  Grand  Prix,  contains  an  engine  de- 
signed and  constructed  at  the  GM  Research 
Laboratories. 

We  have  found  that  size,  cost,  fuel  con- 
sumption, serious  lubrication  problems  and 
weight  are  formidable  obstacles — not  to 
mention  the  cold  weather  freezing  problem. 
An  external  combustion  engine,  the 
Stirling,  Is  quiet,  vibration  free,  and  about 
twice  .OS  efficient  as  the  steam  engine. 

The  GM  Research  Laboratories  have  done 
development  work  on  Stirling  Engines  over 
the  last  12  years.  Our  experimental  hybrid 
Stirling-electric  car.  the  Stlr-Lec  II,  features 
a  battery-powered  electric  drtve  sv-stem  with 
the  8-horsepower  Stirling  engine  driving  an 
alternator  for  battery  charging. 

.\t  Its  present  state  of  development,  the 
Stirling  Is  bulky,  heavy,  complex  and  expen- 
sive It  requires  materials  not  readily  avail- 
able In  quantity,  and  both  durability  and 
maintainability  are  unknown  Our  current 
rese.irch  Is  directed  toward  designing  lighter, 
smaller,  less  costly  engines 

In  addition  to  our  work  on  petroleum- 
burning  engines.  General  Motors  has  sev- 
eral active  programs  on  electro-chemical 
energy  converters  and  electric  drives.  We 
demonstrated  our  Electrovalr  II  and  other 
battery-powered  cars  at  our  'Progress  of 
Power"  exhibit  These  vehicles,  built  as  pro- 
totypes to  gain  more  definitive  answers  In 
our  research,  were  the  products  of  several 
years  of  investigation  Into  various  electric 
drive  vehicles  The  Electrovalr  U,  successor 
to  Electrovalr  I  built  In  1963.  was  demon- 
strated In  Washington  In  1967  in  connec- 
tion  with  a  Congressional  hearing. 

Our  intensive  Investigations  of  the  elec- 
tric car  have  shown  that  the  major  advan- 
tage of  this  vehicle  Is  reduction  of  air  pol- 
luting eml.sslons 

We  have  researched  and  built  a  limited 
application  or  short  range  "shopper"  ve- 
hicle— something  between  our  compact- 
sized  Electrovalr  II  and  a  golf  cart.  Although 
slightly  smaller  than  most  electric  cars  built 
today,  its  performance  characteristics  are 
similar  to  those  of  other  electric  vehicles. 

A  vehicle  of  this  type  would  be  used  al- 
most exclusively  for  local  shopping,  driving 
to  a  commuter  station,  various  short-dis- 
tance community  errand-type  driving  and 
other  limited   range   transportation  tasks. 

.^  number  of  limitations  compared  to  cur- 
rent all-purpose  cars — at  the  present  state 
of  battery  development — are  Imposed  by  this 
type  of  electric   vehicle    For  example: 

Top  speeds  range  up  to  approximately  i5 
miles  per  hour 

This  poses  a  safety  h.i^ud  If  such  vehicles 
are  intermixed  with  lar-jer  cars  on  urban 
expressways  and  comparable  roads  where 
constant  speeds  of  40  miles  and  more  per 
hour  are  maintained. 

Besides  initial  cost,  replacement  of  bat- 
teries  approximately   every   two   y«ar8  could 
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be  expected  to  cost  In  the  area  of  $200  In 
today's  market. 

Cold  weather  and  passenger  compartment 
heating  would  place  heavy  burdens  on  per- 
formance. Battery  performance  deteriorates 
in  cold  climates.  At  zero  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
a  lead-acid  battery  will  deliver  only  about 
60  percent  of  the  driving  range  and  peak 
power  than  it  would  at  80  degrees. 

A  "shopper"  that  has  a  range  of  40  miles 
on  an  80  degree  day  would  be  cut  back  to  a 
range  of  24  miles  on  a  zero  degree  day  if  the 
heater  were  not  used,  and  only  12  miles  if 
the  heater  were  used. 

In  our  battery  work,  we  are  faced  with  aji 
age-old  problem.  For  vehicular  propulsion,  a 
battery  must  deliver  high  power  for  accelera- 
tion and  hill  climbing,  and  it  must  offer 
high  energy  storage  for  traveling  long  dis- 
tances. The  lead-acid  battery  provides 
enough  power  but  inadequate  range.  Fuel 
cell  characteristics  are  Just  the  opposite  and 
the  other  concepts  fall  In  between.  Cost,  size, 
weight  and  availability  of  materials  represent 
a  continuing  challenge. 

No  one  has  yet  produced  a  battery  which 
meets  all  the  requirements.  We  are  continu- 
ing develc^ment  work  on  some  of  the  most 
promising  contenders.  One  of  these  Is  the 
zlnc-alr  battery,  which  has  about  three  to 
five  times  the  range  performance  of  the  lead- 
acid  battery. 

In  addition,  we  are  studying  the  lithium- 
chlorine  cell.  It  has  more  than  adeqtiate 
power  and  the  energy  storage  capacity  is  10 
to  15  times  greater  than  a  lead-acid  system. 
However,  It  operates  at  extremely  high  tem- 
peratures in  the  neighborhood  of  1200  de- 
grees Fahrenheit.  Vehicular  application  is 
still  many  miles  down  the  road. 

One  major  electric  vehicle  problem  in  the 
New  York  area  is  the  availability  of  adequate 
power.  As  you  know,  problems  related  to  both 
air  and  thermal  pollution  have  limited  the 
utilities  in  expanding  economical  power 
availability.  Power  supplies  are  expected  to 
be  so  tight  in  the  summer  of  1971  in  New 
York,  according  to  a  recent  report  In  Busi- 
ness Week,  that  the  utility  company  Is  said 
to  be  planning  to  mount  emergency  power 
generators  on  barges  around  Manhattan 
Island.  Nationally,  utUlty  companies  are  ex- 
pected to  increase  generating  capacity  four- 
fold by  1990  Just  to  meet  normal  demand. 
This  expansion  does  not  provide  for  cajjadty 
that  would  be  needed  to  recharge  batteries 
of  electric  vehicles. 

In  addition  to  problems  related  to  poten- 
tial Inadequacy  of  power  supply  In  some  loca- 
tions, shifting  motorists  from  present  pas- 
senger cars  to  electric  vehicles  could  produce 
side-effect  problems.  True,  use  of  battery- 
powered  vehicles  would  eliminate  auto  emis- 
sions. 

However,  generating  additional  electric 
power  to  charge  the  batteries  could  result  in 
Increased  pollutants  emitted  by  stationary 
sources. 

In  summary,  some  of  the  various  alternate 
power  plants  that  we  are  Investigating  have 
more  promise  than  others  in  certain  respects 
and  our  development  programs  on  these  con- 
cepts win  continue.  However,  In  view  of  the 
apparent  shortcoming  of  these  alternate 
power  plants  In  various  respects,  we  have 
continued  to  work  Intensively  on  further 
development  of  the  Internal  combustion  en- 
gine. We  will  now  rvelew  this  work. 

Our  programs  In  General  Motors  to  provide 
additional  reductions  of  enUsslons  from  the 
Internal  combustion  engine  have  produced 
most  encouraging  results.  We  have  been  able 
to  obtain  very  low  emission  levels  with  ex- 
perimental engines  In  the  laboratory. 

Exhaust  manifold  reactors  are  one  of  the 
routes  to  still  lower  emissions  from  the  in- 
ternal combustion  engine.  Basically,  these  are 
large  volume  exhaust  manifolds  from  two  to 
four  times  the  size  of  conventional  mani- 
folds. These  are  devices  to  consume  gases  In 
the  exhaust.  Their  effectiveness  depends  upon 


the  temperature  that  can  be  maintained  and 
how  long  the  exhaust  gases  mixed  with  addi- 
tional air  can  be  kept  at  the  elevated  tem- 
perature. 

Extremely  low  levels  of  emission  compared 
to  even  the  currently  controlled  emissions 
have  been  obtained.  This  effectiveness  Is 
offset  by  a  number  of  problems  which  we 
are  trying  to  solve.  The  principal  problem 
is  that  of  a  material.  We  need  heat-re. Istant 
material  that  is  longer  lasting  than  any 
available  today 

Another  system  also  Involves  enlarged  man- 
ifolds but  does  not  require  added  air  and 
does  not  have  the  fuel  economy  penalties 
and  high  temperature  material  problems  of 
the  previously  described  reactors.  However, 
these  lean-fuel  manifolds  do  not  produce  as 
low  emission  levels,  and  there  are  difficul- 
ties In  providing  satisfactory  engine  opera- 
tion. 

We  have  actively  conducted  efforts  to  ap- 
ply catalytic  control  to  exhaust  emissions — 
an  effort  started  in  ..he  middle  1950's.  To 
date  we  have  been  unsuccessful  with  any 
catalyst  if  the  gasoline  fuel  contains  lead. 
The  catalysts  are  rendered  inert  in  a  rela- 
tively short  mileage  when  leaded  gasoline  Is 
used. 

Our  work  now  Is  concentrated  on  catalysts 
for  use  with  unleaded  fuels.  We  have  found 
that  this  approach  is  very  effective  in  further 
reducing  emissions  from  the  internal  com- 
bustion engines. 

Congressman  Podell.  May  I  interrupt  you 
Just  for  one  moment.  I  have  been  listening 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  attempts 
of  progress  that  have  been  made  by  General 
Motors. 

In  going  through  the  hearings  for  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  I  detected  that  It 
was  first  brought  to  light  some  17  years  ago, 
and  that  is  practically  1953,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  pollutants  in  the  air  had  been  de- 
stroying our  environment,  derived  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  from  the  emissions  of  the  In- 
ternal combustion  engine. 

Eto  you  know  what  else  was  created  In 
1953?  It  was  the  space  program,  and  in  those 
17  years  we  have  put  a  man  on  the  Moon, 
and  I  tell  you,  sir.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  be 
persuaded  that  the  automotive  industry  has 
devoted  itself  In  these  17  years  to  trying  to 
improve  their  Internal  combustion  engine 
and  get  one  as  emission  free  as  possible,  when 
in  17  years  we  created  the  entire  space  pro- 
gram. 

Congressman  Parbstein.  You  may  con- 
tinue. 

Dr.  Chenea.  However,  this  success  has  been 
attained  with  precious  metal  catalysts  which 
require  materials  limited  In  availability. 
Problems  of  catalyst  durability  and  temper- 
ature control  must  also  be  solved. 

A  number  of  other  techniques  for  emission 
Improvement  have  been  developed  which 
show  promise  as  an  aid  In  attaining  lower 
etrUsslons.  These  Involve  combustion  cham- 
ber design,  fuel  Injection,  valve  timing 
optimization  and  exhaust  gas  recirculation. 

Our  studies  and  experience  with  these  ex- 
perimental systems  have  Indicated  that  an 
Improved  piston  engine  has  the  potential 
to  provide  the  same  very  low  level  of  emis- 
sions of  carbon  monoxide,  hydrocarbons  and 
nitrous  oxides  achievable  with  the  gas  tur- 
bine, steam  or  Stirling  engine. 

As  a  result,  selection  among  these  power 
plants  for  future  production  will  be  based 
upon  characteristics  other  than  emission 
level.  Further,  we  believe  on  the  basis  of  the 
problems  yet  to  be  solved  that  we  will  be  able 
to  achieve  a  production  version  of  the  Im- 
proved piston  engine  earlier  In  time  than  any 
of  the  alternate  power  plants. 

This  makes  It  clear  that  we  must  continue 
to  develop  the  Improved  piston  engine  If  we 
are  not  to  delay  the  advent  of  still  lower 
emission  level  automobiles. 

Considering  all  the  relative  advantages 
and    disadvantages    of    the   variotis    power 
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plants  which  might  be  us^d  in  automobiles, 
the  imernsLl  combustion  engine  offers  at  pres- 
ent the  best  pwHutlon  control  value  AH  of 
the  potential  power  pUnts  mvisl  be  mees- 
vired  against  e«ch  other  en  the  basis  of 
em;s&:on  level  potential  and  value — In  all 
Its  asp>ects—  to  the  owner  of  the  car 

We  would  like  to  make  It  absolutely  c'.ear 
that  General  Motors  hSLS  an  open  mind  as  to 
power  plants  for  automobiles  and  will  con- 
tinue  to  explore   all   possible  alternatives 

Recentlv  we  demonstrated  to  maiiv  scien- 
tists and  others  interested  in  power  plant  de- 
velopment some  of  the  latest  results  of  our 
contlnulnt;  investigation  of  various  possi- 
ble forms  of  automotive  power 

We  showed  examples  of  worlclnij  experi- 
mental propulsion  systems  at  a  Progress  of 
Power  exhibit  at  our  Technical  Center  near 
Detroit  These  experimental  designs  still  un- 
der in'. estu'atlon  Included  both  alternate 
ptiwer  plants  and  Improved  Internal  combus- 
tion en.jlnes  We  are  continuing  our  work 
to  develop  these  laboratory  prot*:)types  to- 
ward manufacturing  feasibility 

A  booklet  containing  copies  of  reports  on 
these  various  power  plants  Is  submitted  with 
this  statement 

We  lnvit«  you  to  visit  the  GM  Technical 
Center  to  see  these  vehicles  and.  more  im- 
portantlv.  the  work  we  are  doing  In  emis- 
sion control  research  and  engineering 

All  the  gasoline-burning  engine  ap- 
proaches reviewed  previously  have  important 
fuel  composition  requirements  if  we  are  to 
achieve  maximum  control  of  emissions 

The  must  Important  of  these  Is  the  elimi- 
nation of  lead  from  gasoline  Lead  creates 
several  problems,  such  as  making  exhaust 
manifold  reactors  less  effective  and  destroy- 
ine  e.ffpc'iveness  of  catalvsts 

Use  of  leaded  gasoline  rather  than  gasoline 
without  lead  mav  also  cause  greater  emission 
c>:iTol  deterioration  with  accumulation  of 
mileage  due  to  combustion  chamber  dep<:>slts 
Also  lead  dep<;)slts  form  rapidly  In  some  of 
the  r.tirrtiw  passages  which  firm  h  major  part 
of    some    contempUted    control    systems 

Recently  various  government  agencies 
have  indicated  interest  m  eventual  control 
of  particulates  from  automobiles  By  far  the 
major  share  of  such  particulates  are  lead  or 
lead  pnxlucts  If  significant  reduction  in 
these  particulate  levels  Is  to  be  achieved, 
lead   must   be  removed  from   gasoline 

We  have  talked  so  far  about  the  automobile 
and  whJ"  we  have  done  and  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  with  respect   to  auto  emissions 

As  we  go  further  down  the  road,  reduction 
of  car  emissions  to  an  acceptable  level  would 
solve  only  the  automotive  emission  segment 
of  the  total  air  pollution  problem 

We  are  confronted  with  far-reaching  air 
quality  pn.>blems  that  will  no',  be  solved  even 
wuh  redocrion  of  avito  emis-4i.)ns  to  zero 
This  is  a  fact  beyond  question  Air  pollution 
win  not  go  away  just  by  restricting  auto 
emissions 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  data  on  metrc- 
polran  New  York's  atmospheric  pollution 
problem . 

There  have  been  a  varletv  of  opinions  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  s  iirces  of  the  metropolitan 
areas  polluted  air  Admittedlv  the  au'o- 
mobile  Is  a  contributor  to  the  problem 

There  is  a  tendencv  tc.  measure  gross  ton- 
nage and  place  equal  value  on  all  the  various 
types  >f  ptUution  tonnage  in  the  atmo-^phere 
This  type  of  a-^ses.sment  is  misleading 

The  tonnage  hgiires  should  be  •Aelght<»d 
by  'he  potential  harm  to  health  that  anv 
given  type  of  pt>!lu'anr  vklU  prc'dure  Even 
this  does  not  give  adeciuaie  recognition  to 
time  concentration  or  do-soge 

Nevertheless  if  we  use  aisessmenrs  of  the 
toxicity  of  the  various  tvpes  of  pollutants 
to  modifv  the  tonnage  vie  obtain  a  more 
factual  picture  of  the  unpi^rtance  of  me  indi- 
vidual pollutants  m  a  cltv  s  a'mi.spherlc 
problem.s 

Pollutants  present  in  metropolitan  atmos- 


pheres include  hydrocarbons  carbon  mon- 
oxide nitrous  oxides,  sulfur  oxides  and 
particxilates 

On  a  tonnage  basis  slightly  over  50  percent 
of  the  metropolitan  air  jxilhitant  volume  Is 
attributable  to  automobiles 

Because  carbon  monoxide  Is  the  largest 
tonnage  pollutant  emitted  ti>  the  metro- 
p,.ililan  atmosphere  It  Is  often  assumed  that 
this  IS  the  principal  metropolitan  area  pollu- 
tion problem  Since  mi>st  of  the  carNm  mon- 
oxide comes  from  automobiles  it  Is  further 
assumed  that  the  automobile  is  the  major 
cause  of  this  area  s  pollution  problem 

.According  to  government  figures  c.irbon 
monoxide  Is  far  less  significant  in  terms  of 
potential  harmful  health  effert  than  are 
many  other  pollutants 

If  pwtentlal  health  harm  of  these  indi- 
vidual pollutants  Is  considered  as  well  as 
tonnage  the  relative  Importance  of  present 
levels  of  cnrbon  monoxide  In  the  atmosphere 
becomes  much  less  Rather  than  being  re- 
sponsible for  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
problem  automobile  emissions  become  less 
than  ten  percent  of  the  metropolitan  air 
pollution  problem 

We  think  this  type  ol  a.^^^essment  Is  im- 
portant in  keeping  in  proper  perspective  the 
relative  role  of  the  automobile  in  contribut- 
ing U)  harmful  pollution  This  does  not  mean, 
of  course,  that  »»•  believe  there  should  be 
any  relaxation  in  efforts  to  control  emis- 
sions from  the  automobile  but  it  does  mean 
that  the  government  at  all  levels  should  at 
all  times  keep  the  toui  problem  in  mind 

Thus.  It  follows  that  regardless  of  the 
improvements  In  automobile  power  plants, 
air  pollution  will  continue  to  be  n  problem 
and  will  continue  to  concern  all  citizens  and 
governments  for  manv  \ears 

This  is  a  by-product  of  our  continuing 
urban  growth,  population  growth  and  the 
pri>llferatlon  of  additional  p'ortucts  that 
have  their  own  role  in  atmospheric  pollu- 
tion Just  as  we  .ire  dedicated  to  reducing 
auto  emi-selons.  General  Motors  supports  all 
useful  efforts  to  find  solutions  to  other 
sources  of  atmospheric  pollution  This  Is  a 
big  Job  and  all  cf  us  as  goxl  citizens  must 
work  toward  the  goal  of  cleaner  air 

For  our  part,  we  have  undertaken  exten- 
sive projects  to  control  emissions  from  our 
manufacturing  facilities  as  well  as  emissions 
from  the  cars  we  produce 

The  criteria  established  In  studies  of  what 
represents  suitable  air  quality  should  become 
the  basts  for  control  standards  with  which 
automobile  manufacturers  and  all  other  con- 
tributors would  comply  taking  into  account 
both  technological  and  economic  feiislbllity 
The  automobile  industry  can  perform  most 
effectively  In  reducing  emission  levels  If  sta- 
ble standards  are  set  sufficiently  far  In  ad- 
vance to  allow  time  for  development  of  an 
optimum  approach  to  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem 

In  closing,  let  me  assure  vou  that  General 
Motors  will  do  Its  part  In  the  effort  U)  find 
means  to  reduce  automotive  poUutanls  We 
are  working  h.ird  tJ  develop  alternate  power 
plants  We  believe  on  the  basis  of  our  work. 
however  that  the  internal  combustion  en- 
gine currently  is  the  best  overall  power  plant 
in  terms  of  all  value  consider xtlons 

It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  auto  emis- 
sions Will  dimmish  sat isfactcrllv  and  we  are 
determined  to  eliminate  the  contribution  of 
the  automobile  from  the  list  of  significant 
pollutant  sources 
Thank  you 

Congressman  Farbstii.n  Thank  you  Mr 
Chenea  You  have  suggested  that  you  have 
been  testing  the  gas  turbine  e\er  since  1953, 
that  for  the  last  12  years  you  have  been  de- 
veloping the  Stirling  engine  as  well  as  various 
other  forms  of  propulsion  Yovi  have  not. 
however,  stated  when  any  of  this  reseiirch 
win  come  to  fruition  and  >ou  *111  have  In 
production  an  automobile  wuh  a  pollution 
free  engine. 


Must  we  wail  another  ten  or  fifteen  years? 
Dr  Cm.NF*  The — as  I  stated  before.  Mr. 
Congressman  the  air  pollution  standards, 
which  are  proposed  for  '73.  will  eliminate 
95  :  of  the  hydrociirbons  from  automobllea 
when  compared  to  pre-control  days.  We  ex- 
pect to  meet  and  we  can  meet  these  with  the 
internal  combustion  engine     and  will 

We  think  that  Uie  inK-rnal  combustion 
engine  at  this  level,  will  have  exactly  the 
same  low  emls*lons  that  you  are  going  to  get 
from  other  engines 

All  of  our  rese.irch  indicates  this  In  addi- 
tion, the  internal  combustion  engine  has 
many  other  desirable  i>erformance  charac- 
teristics that  these  engines  do  not  have 

Consequenilv.  this  seems  to  be  the  quickest 
and  mv*t  effective  way  to  gel  to  these  stand- 
ards as  we  see  the  pnjblem 

Congressman  Fabbstcin  Mr  Chenea.  you 
have  only  talked  about  one  of  the  three 
major  pollutants,  hydrocarbons  You  have 
not  mentioned  carbon  m^  noxlde  or  oxides  of 
nitrogen 

Dr  Chenea  Yes  First  let  me  speak  in  re- 
gard to  carbon  monoxide  the  difference  In 
emissions  bet\«.een  any  of  the  petroleum 
burning  engines  the  turbine  the  steam 
engine,  the  sterling,  or  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine  fully  controlled,  appear  to 
be  the  same  The  situation  Is  not  quite  the 
same  with  regard  to  nitrogen  oxide  We  do  not 
know,  for  example  how  to  get  a  gas  turbine 
as  low  as  we  can  get  the  internal  combustion 
engine,  on  nitrogen  oxide 

Congressman  Farbstein  I  understand  that 
there  have  been  producers  of  atitomobile  en- 
gines I  do  not  believe  Internal  combustion  In 
Callfiiriua  who  have  been  able  to  meet  the 
standards  that  the  California  State  Legis- 
lature ha-s  ret  tor  low  pollution  autoto.  namely 
5  grams  hydnx-arbon  twelve  grams  of  carbon 
monoxide  and  1  0  grani-s  per  mile  of  oxide 
of  nitrogen  Would  you  care  to  comment  on 
the  prospe;ts  of  the  internal  combustion 
engine  meeting  these  standards? 

Dr  Che.nfa  I  know  the  standards  of  which 
you  speak  and  we  can  meet  these  In  the 
laboratories  too.  with  Individual  vehicles 
Our  problem  is  to  develop  the  necessary  hard- 
ware that  can  be  reproduced  in  manufac- 
turing ma.->s  production  techniques  before 
we  put  It  out  on  the  street  This  Is  a  much 
different  matter  than  ma.ss  production. 

Congres.sman  Farbistei.n  Mr  Chenea  I 
understand  in  a  report  to  the  California  Air 
Researchers  Board  Its  technical  adMsors 
committee,  on  emissions  after  1974.  Its  tech- 
nical advisory  committee  ha.s  suggested  that 
you  will  be  in  a  position  to  meet  the^e 
standards  set  by  the  California  Legislature 
for  the  1975  model  auto 

Do   you    have   anv   comment   on    that' 

Dr  Chenea  We  have  every  intention  of 
meeting  the  requirement  m  California  and 
In  any  other  Sta'e  of  the  union  We  are 
committed  U)  meet  the  requirements  as  they 
are  established 

Congre>sman  Farb.stein  Do  y.ni  believe 
you  will  be  able  to  meet  these  standards  for 
mass  prodviction  by  1975' 

Dr  Chenea  We  believe  so  and  that  Is  our 
intention. 

Congressman  Podell.  What  is  your  reac- 
tion in  this  new  development  that  you  are 
uilklng  about  as  to  noise  pollution?  Will  it 
have  the  same  effect  of  a  diminishing  noise 
pollution'"  I  am  told  that  the  steam  type 
engine  would  have  a  much  lower  noise  level 
and  obviously  the  electric  will. 

How  about  this  engine  you  are  talking 
about ' 

Dr   Chenea  The  Stirling'' 

Congressman  Podell.  The  one  that  you 
are  talking  about 

Dr  Chene*  We  will  also  meet  the  noise 
requirements,  and  Incidentally  noise  Is  a  se- 
rious problem  and  rightfully  so.  I  think. 
the  noise  is  a  serious  problem  and  we  are 
meeting  noi.se  regulations  ivs  they  are  com- 
ing up  The  gas  turbln*  Ls  only  a  quiet  engine 
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If  you  have  a  regenerator  or  a  recuperator,  of 
some  kind,  otherwise  It  Is  an  extremely  noisy 
engine  as  anybody  knows  who  has  ever  been 
to  an   airport. 

Congressman  Podell.  I  would  like  to 
say  this  to  you.  I  for  one  believe  that  our 
major  corporations  have  as  well  as  the  profit 
motive  in  mind,  the  motive  or  the  feelings  of 
the  people  that  they  serve.  I  think  they  go 
hand  ;n  hand  You  are  not  going  to  make 
profits,  I  am  sure  you  know.  If  you  are  not 
going  to  satisfy  the  public.  Certainly  I  be- 
lieve that  you  are  going  to  do  what  you  pos- 
sibly can. 

Somehow,  however,  I,  as  a  resident  of  this 
great  city  of  ours,  feel  that  enough  hasn't 
been  done  In  the  past.  I  think  that  the  auto- 
motive Industry  should  have  done  this  a 
long,  long  time  ago.  They  see  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall.  1  am  only  concerned 
about  things  from  your  point  of  view.  I  think 
you  are  going  to  have  a  big  problem  for  your- 
self I  don't  think  1975  Is  early  enough.  I 
think  you  got  to  get  on  this  thing  Imme- 
diately, todav.  tomorrow,  and  all  you  have 
to  do  "is  try  driving  around  In  my  own  neigh- 
borhood where  I  live,  which  is  a  residential 
area  It  is  not  a  ghetto  area.  It  Is  a  resi- 
dential area.  Drue  around  there  and  see  what 
the  air  is  like,  where  the  kids  can't  play  In 
the  streets,  because  the  smog  and  the  level 
of  polUiUnis  in  the  air  are  so  bad,  so  I  can 
onlv  sav  I  think  you  have  got  to  reempha- 
si7.e  your  priorities  and  gel  this  Job  done  a 
lot  longer  than  before  1975. 

Congressman  Farbstein.  Mr.  Chenea,  you 
have  Just  .staled  that  you  expect  by  1975  you 
cm  have  an  automobile  which  will  meet  the 
proposed  California  air  pollution  standards. 
Can  you  give  me  .my  idea  of  how  much 
it   will   cost  to  meet   those  standards? 

Dr.  Chenea.  Mr.  Congressman,  I  cannot, 
because  the  final  cost  of  that  automobile 
h.i:,  not  been  established  There  are  several 
alternatives,  and  I  cannot  give  you  that.  I 
am  .sorry  I  do  not  have  It. 

Congressman  Farbstein.  Can  you  furnish 
that  for  the  record,  a  statement  as  to  what 
those  whom  in  authority  say  will  be  the 
additional  cost  of  producing  an  alr-poUu- 
tion-free  automobile,  whether  it  be  with  the 
internal  combustion  engine  or  whether  It  be 
with  an  alternative  engine? 

Dr    Chenea.  I  do  not  have  It  with  me. 
Congressman  Farbstein.  I  understand  that, 
but  will  you  furnish  for  this  record,  within 
the  near  future,  the  answer  to  my  question? 
Dr  Chenea.  Yes. 

Mr  Congressman,  may  I  add  that  the  Im- 
plication has  been  made  that  the  automobile 
industry  Is  not  working  on  this  problem. 
that  we  are  going  to  wait  to  work  on  It 
until  1975.  or  shortly  prior  to  that.  We  have 
been  working  on  this  problem  and  It  Is  a 
very  difficult  problem,  very  hard,  ever  since 
It  was  first  recognized  by  this  company,  and 
the  public  as  a  whole,  and  the  automotive 
industry  really  recognized  this  problem 
about  the  same  time. 

Since  this  time,  our  efforts  have  led  to  the 
many  things  that  we  have  done  to  minimize 
the  emissions  coming  out  of  an  automobile, 
and  I  said  before  that  we  plan  to  meet  every 
specification,  every  requirement,  with  ve- 
hicles that  we  produce. 

Congressman  Farbstein.  Dr.  Chenea.  do 
you  have  any  idea  as  to  costs  for  any  phase 
of   this  Improvement? 

Dr  Chenea.  No,  I  do  not  My  Job  Is  the 
research  laboratory.  I  am  not  a  production 
man 

Congressman  Farbstein  Don't  you  have 
anybody  here  in  the  rjom  who  Is  able  to 
testify    In    connection   with   costs? 

I  would  like  to  know  how  much  your  com- 
pany has  spent  for  research  and  develop- 
ment In  connection  with  low  emission  en- 
gines. Are  you  able  to  testify  to  that,  or  is 
there  anybody  else  In  the  room  who  Is  able 
to  testify  to  that  point  on  behalf  of  General 
Motors? 


Dr.  Chinea.  I  can  ■tell  you  how  much  we 
spent  for  research. 

Congressman  Farbstein.  Break  It  down, 
please,  for  years.  If  you  are  able  to  do  so. 

Dr.  Chenea.  It  doesn't  vary  that  much 
from  year  to  year.  The  average  over  the  last 
three  years  has  been  In  the  neighborhood  of 
(30  to  $40  million. 
Congressman  Farbstein.  A  year? 
Dr.  Chenea.  A  year.  I  think  the  last  three 
years  totaled  something  over  $125  million,  for 
research  and  development  efforts  on  emis- 
sions or  alternate  power  plants.  In  research 
laboratories  It  Is  our  present  trend  to  turn 
away  from  working  on  the  internal  combus- 
tion engine,  with  more  emphasis  on  the  al- 
ternate power  plant,  because  we  knew  less 
about  them.  At  the  moment  we  are  spend- 
ing half  again  as  much  on  alternative  power 
plants  as  we  are  on  the  Internal  combustion 
engine. 

Congressman  Faebstein.  You  say  you  are 
spending  approximately  30  million  dollars  a 
year? 

Dr.  Chenea.  I  said  30  to  40  million. 

Congressman  Pakbstein.  For  the  purpose  of 
developing  pollution  free  internal  combus- 
tion engine;   is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Chenea.  Yes.  I  want  to  make  sure  you 
understand  that  such  an  amount  is  spent 
each  year. 

Congressman  Farbstein.  Can  you  break 
down  that  40  million  dollars  insofar  as  the 
number  of  researchers  you  have,  and  what 
you  are  spending  for  each  project  that  goes  to 
make  up  that  30  or  40  million  dollars? 

Let  me  put  it  to  you  this  way.  How  many 
people  do  you  have  doing  full-Ume  research 
on  the  creation  of  a  pollution  free  Internal 
combustion  engine? 

Dr.  Chenea.  Approximately  1400  people  In 
the  corporation  working  on  the  Internal  com- 
bustion engine  and  alternative  power  plants. 

Congressman  Farbstein.  Are  they  respon- 
sible for  the  cost  of  which  you  speak? 

Dr.  Chenea.  This  is  their  primary  duty. 

Congressman  Farbstein.  And  they  are  full- 
time  researchers? 

Dr.  Chekea.  They  are  researchers  and  en- 
gineers working  on  the  development  of  a 
solution  to  this  problem. 

Congressman  Farbstein.  Do  they  have  any 
other  duty  besides  working  on  air  pollution 
control? 

Dr.  Chenea.  No  significant  other  duties.  Al- 
though we  have  many  men  who  devote  full 
time  to  emissions  control  work,  several  times 
that  number  work  part  of  their  time  on  im- 
portant segments  of  the  problem.  Thus,  our 
total  effort,  in  terms  of  men  working  full 
time,  was  developed  by  combining  the  pol- 
lution control  efforts  of  each  man  Into  the 
computed  total  figure  which  I  gave. 

Congressman  Farbstein.  Do  you  expect  to 
be  able  to  greatly  reduce  the  amount  of  all 
pollution  from  the  automobiles  before  1975, 
or  must  we  wait  until  then  to  obtain  a  rela- 
tively clean  Internal  combustion  engine? 

Dr.  Chenea.  We  are  meeting  the  1970 
standards  now.  We  will  meet  the  1971  and 
1972  standards,  which  are  lower,  and  we  will 
also  meet  the  "74  and  '75  standards.  The 
production  Is  going  on  now  and  the  auto- 
mobile emissions  are  going  down.  It  Isn't  a 
matter  of  doing  nothing  until  1975. 

Congressman  Farbstein.  Are  you  doing  any 
research  on  alternative  engines? 

Dr.  Chenea.  'Which  kind  of  engines? 

Congressman  Farbstein.  Alternative  to  the 
internal  combustion  engine. 

Dr.  Chenea.  As  I  mentioned,  sir.  we  have 
programs  on  gas  turbine,  on  the  steam  en- 
gine, and  on  the  Stirling  engine,  as  well  as 
electrical  power  plant. 

Congressman  Farbstein.  Please  break  down 
the  relative  amounts  of  money  that  you  are 
spending  for  research  for  each  of  these  dif- 
ferent types  of  engines? 

Dr.  Chenea.  That  I  cannot  do.  I  don't 
have  the  figures  with  me.  I  do.  however, 
have  figures  on   effort   In    terms   of    people. 


numbers  of  people  assigned,  and  they  are 
not  appreciably  different.  They  are  about 
equal. 

Congressman  Farbstein.  What  do  you 
mean  they  are  about  equal?  Do  you 
mean  that  the  sum  of  money — spent  for  re- 
searching the  Internal  combustion  engine 
annually  is  the  same  as  that  spent  by  the 
various  alternative  engines? 

Dr.  Chenea.  No.  we  are  now  spending  60 
percent  more  money  on  alternative  power 
plants  as  a  whole,  than  we  are  spending  on 
the  Internal  combustion  engine,  and  among 
the  alternative  power  plants,  the  distribution 
of  efforts  is  roughly  equal. 

Congressmjan  Farbstein.  WIU  you  please 
provide  for  the  record  the  sum  of  money 
you  are  spending  for  producing  a  pollution- 
free  engine,  breaking  down  the  sums  you 
are  spending  for  each  type  of  engine,  for  the 
record? 

E>r.  Chenea.  No. 

Congressman  Farbstein.  I  have  no  further 
questions. 

I  appreciate  yoia-  coming  here  voluntarily 
and  at  your  own  expense. 

You  will  return  to  the  stand  subsequent 
to  the  testimony  of  the  panel  on  technology? 

Dr.  Chenea.  Sir.  as  you  know,  we  have  to 
testify  tomorrow  before  the  duly-constituted 
clean  air  committee,  and  I  think  we  will  have 
to  leave  because  of  the  weather. 

Congressman  Farbstein.  I  will  now  call 
upon  the  panelists  who  will  testify  on  the 
effects  of  air  p>ollutlon  on  health 

I  win  call  their  names  and  those  of  you 
present  please  sit  at  the  table. 

Dr.  Steven  Ayres.  Mr.  William  Cruce.  Leon- 
ard Greenberg,  and  Austin  Heller. 

I  guess  Mr.  Greenberg  would  not  find  It 
possible  to  be  here.  I  want  to  thank  you 
other  gentlemen  for  your  kindness  and 
thoughtful ness  In  coming  here  this  morn- 
ing to  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  expertise 
In  coimectlon  with  the  effects  of  air  pollu- 
tion from  the  automobile  on  human  health. 

After  you  have  each  fiiUshed  tesUfylng, 
if  there  are  any  comments  on  any  statement 
made  by  any  of  the  other  panelists.  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  hear  you. 

You  may  commence.  Dr.  Ayres. 

(Stephen  M.  Ayres.  M.D  :  Associate  attend- 
ing in  Department  of  Medicine,  New  York 
University  Medical  Center;  Former  Chair- 
man, Manhattan  Action  for  Clean  Air  Com- 
mittee; Member,  U.S.  Surgeon  General's 
Subcommittee  on  Cardiovascular  Aspects  of 
Smoking  and  Health  and  the  Medical  Advi- 
sory Committee.  New  York  City  Department 
of  Air  Pollution  Control.) 

Dr.  Ayres.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  would 
like  to  merely  introduce  this  panel  by  say- 
ing that  the  health  of  our  nation  today  Is 
really  exposed  to  at  least  two  environmental 
time  bombs.  I  am  referring  to  the  cigarette 
and  the  Internal  combustion  engine.  I  will 
limit  my  remarks  to  the  Internal  combus- 
tion engine,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out 
the  striking  parallels  between  the  composi- 
tion of  automobile  exhaust  and  the  cigarettes. 

I  would  like  to  question  public  policy 
which  has  been  the  same  and  use  of  food 
sweeteners,  the  cyclamates,  on  relatively 
v,eaker  data,  that  exists  for  the  air  pollut- 
ants. 

That  law.  the  requirement  states  that  if 
any  adverse  affect  is  demonstrated  for  a 
food  additive,  It  Is  not  permitted.  The  evi- 
dence is  quite  weak  with  the  cyclamates  The 
evidence  that  all  of  the  pollutants  that  we 
discussed  today  caused  considerable  damage 
in  experimental  animals  as  well  as  in  hu- 
mans, is  quite  compellant.  and  I  would  like 
to  Just  draw  that  parallel.  I  think  in  terms 
of  factual  presentation  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  pollutants  that  were  discussed, 
the  oxides  of  nitrogen,  turn  out  to  be  the 
only  way  In  wh!ch  one  can  produce  the  dis- 
ease emphysema  in  the  experimental  ani- 
mal. Emphysema  Is  one  hears  and  reads 
about  more  today    One  can  produce  In  the 
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exper  nu-n*al  Rn.mal  n!i  illness  'hit  looks 
exact  Iv  like  human  emphvsen^  merely  by 
the  {eedliie  of  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  fur  20 
to  30  weeks  Asain  I  would  stress  this  Is  a 
common  dtsen.-e.  and  I  think  It  Is  very  sug- 
gestive that  the  lncrea.^e  m  automotive  pol- 
lution Is  related  to  this 

The  other  pollutant  I  should  mention  verv 
briefly,  discussed  widelv  Is  carbon  monoxide. 
to  pjlnt  out  that  the  major  Impact  of  car- 
bon monoxide  is  its  effect  on  brain  tissue  and 
on  heart  tissue  and  I  wuuld  like  to  caution 
vou  m  reading  experimental  evidence  to  not 
become  interested  in  the  effects  of  carbon 
moiv Mrie  on  a  health\  dog  or  human  bemt? 
who  !s  healthv  but  to  consider  what  hap- 
pens to  the  50  percent  of  us  !n  the  room 
with  coronarv  diseai.es  and  It  Is  this  rather 
susceptible  eroup  of  our  population  th^^t  we 
have  recently  appropriated  a  review  of  the 
available  health  literature  on  the  subject 
and  I  will  make  this  available  to  you  and 
other  members  of  the  committee,  and  I  will 
mere'.v  c-^nclude  bv  =av!n?s  that  the  medical 
evidence  that  automotive  exhaust  is  harm- 
ful is  inescapable,  and  I  thank  you  for  calling 
this  hearing. 

Con  rre.ssman  F\rbstein    Thank  you. 
M-  Cruse 

(\V;;il.im  Cruse  Rockefeller  University, 
n'urophvslo'.osv  studies  lectured  widely  In 
New  York  and  testified  before  legislative 
bodies.  Member  Air  Pollution  Committee 
Scientist  Committee  on  Public  Information 
I  win  be  testifying  as  a  representative  of  the 
Commit  tee  1  ) 

Mr  CtvsE  Congressman  Parbstein,  today 
for  lack  of  time  I  am  going  to  focus  my  at- 
tention to  one  specific  example  of  auto  pollu- 
tion It  Is  pollutant  levels  from  which  we 
can  project  the  future  health  effects  After 
trying  for  two  vears  we  tlnally  obtained  Na- 
tional Air  Pollution  Control  Administration 
in  1&67  This  was  a  study  of  carbon  monoxide 
levels  in  the  G«orge  Washington  Bridee 
Apartments  which  is  located  above  the  12- 
lane  Interstate  hlghwav  9S 

The  studv  found  that  over  a  period  of  two 
weeks  In  the  summer  of  1967  the  carbon 
monoxide  levels  inside  a  third-floor  apart- 
ment averaged  14  parts  per  million  i  ppm  i  on 
a  24-hour  basis  This  may  be  compared  with 
an  average  level  of  15  ppm  measured  on  a 
heavily  traveled  street  in  midtown  Manhat- 
tan during  a  business  day  i9  am  to  7  p  m 
a-  110  East  45th  Street  i 

The  levels  at  both  locations  exceed  New 
York  States  tentative  Ambient  Air  Quality 
Objectives  for  carbon  monoxide  lAn  8-hour 
average  of  15  ppm  or  higher  should  be  ex- 
c<>eded  no  mere  than  15  percent  of  the  time 
on  an  annual  basis  i  Exposure  to  such  levels 
of  carbon  monoxide  Jor  a  short  time  may 
caus>  temporary  impiirment  of  certain  men- 
tal abilities  iWsiiil  and  time  dlscrlmlna' '.on  i 
by  starving  the  brain  of  uxvgen  The  long- 
term  medical  effects  of  exposure  to  these 
levels  of  carbon  monoxide  are  not  known, 
but  1  based  on  stMdles  a-  higher  levels i  they 
mav  show  up  as  damage  to  the  brain  and 
heart  the  two  c.-gans  of  the  b<xly  most 
sensitive  to  oxygen  deprivation  Lead  Is  an- 
other air  pollutant  fr.^m  automobile  exhaust 
lit  was  not  measured  in  this  studv  i  and  It 
mav  act  svnerKlsilcally  i  m(  re  than  additive) 
with  carbon  monoxide  to  deprive  the  txxly 
of  oxvgen  Nitrogen  dioxide  Is  a  third  major 
automotive  air  pollutant  i  also  not  measured 
m  this  study  I  and  long-term  exposure  to  it 
based  on  s'udles  at  higher  levels)  may  lead 
to  lung  djmige,  thus  indirectly  depriving  the 
bodv  of  oxvgen 

The  Sclenns's'  Committee  f  r  Pnbllc  In- 
formation. Inc  has  already  called  attention 
to  the  possible  heal'h  danger's  which  auto- 
motive fKilUitants  [>*)se  to  workers  in  the 
Queens-Manhafan  and  Brooklvn-Ba' tery 
Tunnels  These  workers  are  exposed  to 
slightly  higher  levels  of  automotive  exh-.ust 
than  are  pe<ip!e  living  In  the  Oefrge  Wash- 
ingtcn  Bridge  Apartments,  but  they  ar«  only 


exposed  for  relat.vely  short  periods  of  four 
to  eight  hours  In  the  George  Washington 
Bridge  Apartments  we  have  the  first  known 
.nst.ince  In  vkhlch  lar^e  numbers  of  people 
;ire  being  subjected  continuously  to  high 
levels  of  automotive  pollutants  in  their 
homes 

The  city,  stite,  and  Federal  Governments 
-hoiild  conduct  a  long-term  medical  study 
of  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  George  Washing- 
ton Bridge  Apartments  i coupled  with  a  more 
extensive  measure  of  the  levels  of  all  air  pol- 
lutants in  and  around  the  apartments  i 
Such  .1  study  would  be  of  value  in  the  plan- 
ning of  future  "air  rights  construction"  over 
lughways;  It  would  also  yield  valuable  data 
on  long-term  exposure  to  automotive  air 
pollution  which  might  tell  us  something 
about  what  to  expect  from  exposure  to  auto- 
motive air  pjllutlon  at  lower  levels  In  the 
gener.il   urban   environment 

Since  the  high  pollution  level  In  the 
George  Washington  Bridge  Apartments  Is  a 
direct  result  of  the  new  '  air-rlghts  construc- 
tion '  above  a  highway,  there  should  be  a 
halt  in  the  construction  of  any  additional 
buildings  above  highways  until  completion  of 
the  ab.ive  medical  study  For  example,  there 
should  be  a  change  in  the  plans  to  build  the 
Uerl>ert  H  Lehman  High  School  in  the  Bronx 
ab've  the  hfavilv  tratTicked  Intersection  of 
East  TYemont  Avenue  and  the  Hutchinson 
River  Parkwav 

.Air  Rights  construction"  above  highways 
wii.  probably  never  be  advisable  from  a 
health  point  of  view  until  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine  Is  eliminated  from  the  vehi- 
cles on  our  highways  or  until  Its  pollution 
emissions  are  dramatically  reduced  A  third 
p  >.<-slbility  would  be  to  completely  cover  over 
highways  under  an  "air  rights  development" 
making  them  in  effect  a  large  tunnel  This 
would  tremendously  increase  the  cost  of 
such  construction  and  would  still  leave  us 
with  the  larger  problem  of  dumping  the 
tunnel  air  into  the  general  urban  atmos- 
phere 

C  mgressman  Farb-sttin  Thank  you  very 
much  I  would  like  to  thank  vou  for  testlfv- 
ing  The  record  will  include  the  qualifica- 
tions of  each  panelist  and  let  me  a-ssure  vou 
all  of  these  gentlemen  are  truly  qualified  to 
testify  In  the  fa.>hlon  they  are 

I  will  now  call  on  Mr  Au.siin  Heller,  the 
Commissioner  of  Air  Pollution  Control  for 
New  York  City 

I  .Austin  Heller  Com-mlssloner  of  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control.  New  York  City  i 

Commlisloner  Hm-i.er  I  am  verv  gratified 
that  CongTe.s.sman  Farbueln  has  convened 
this  panel,  and  plea.sed  to  be  able  to  share 
with  you  some  detaiU  of  the  New  York  Citv 
experience  in  pollution  control  During  the 
p  i-st  three  years  we  have  had  great  success 
m  controlling  sulfur  dioxide  and  particu- 
lates, and  we  have  the  capacity  to  reduce 
automotive  p;>llJt!on  The  Important  thing 
U  that  we  act  now  The  problem  is  already 
severe  and  we  cannot  afford  to  wait  twenty 
years  for  a  pollution-free  vehicle 

Each  weekday  morning,  some  700.000  vehi- 
cles enter  Manhattan  s  central  business  dis- 
trict below  GOth  Street  In  the  City's  five 
boroughs  almjst  f  jur  million  gallons  of  gaso- 
l.ne  are  burned  dally  because  of  the  lack  of 
evaporative  controls  on  exl.sting  mutor  vehi- 
cles, it  is  estimated  tha*  about  100.000  gal- 
lons of  gasoline  are  lo^t  into  the  atmosphere 
each  day  as  waste  pr.xlucts,  for  an  economic 
loss  t.1  New  Yiirkers  of  »10  million  atuiually 
This  dr.>es  not  Include  an  additional  li>f.s  of 
unburned  hydrocarbi.  ns  due  to  engine  in- 
efflc  ency 

As  of  September  1969  the  annual  mo'.ir 
vehicle  emissions  in  New  York  Cttv  were  esti- 
mated U)  be  CO.  1370(K)0  Ton-s  yr  HC. 
159000  Tons  yr.  NOX  50  500  Tons  vr.  Pb, 
2  000  Tons   yr 

However,  these  emissions  are  not  evenly 
distributed  across  the  City  They  are  con- 
centratea  m  in'.d'own  and  lower  Manhattan 


Our  measurements  show  that  carbon  nun- 
oxide  concentrations  relate  directly  to  ioial 
traffic  congestion  For  example  .it  peak  hours 
of  trallic  volume  usu.illy  between  9  00  a  m. 
mid  (5  00  pm.  weekdays,  the  carbon  mon- 
oxide concentrations  at  4oth  .Street  and  Lex- 
ington Avenue  regul.irly  exceed  the  recom- 
nionded  New  York  St.ae  standard  lor  an 
eight-hour  average  of  15  ppm 

Concentrations  of  other  pollutants  asso- 
ciated With  auto  exhaust  such  as  nitrogen- 
oxides,  hydroc.irbi  ns  and  lead  appear  to  fol- 
low the  same  pattern 

In  meeting  the  problem  of  au'omotlve 
pollution,  we  can  make  both  behavioral 
changes,  such  as  re-roullng  traffic  and  tech- 
nological changes  Today.  I  nm  going  to  speak 
about  the  latter 

The  "Clean  Air  Package  '  mandated  on  all 
1968  1969  cars,  and  propust-d  ihanges  for 
1970  are  steps  In  the  right  dlrec'lon  It  Is 
important,  however,  to  point  out  that  it  will 
take  until  1973  for  50':  of  all  vehicles  on 
the  streets  nf  New  York  City  to  be  equipped 
wi^h  a  control  device  And  not  until  1979 
are  all  cars  expeced  to  be  operating  with  the 
device  This  decade  of  change  does  not  take 
in'o  account  the  added  burden  from  the  m- 
crea'^e  of  automobiles  about  2'..  per  year 
for  the  City  as  a  wh<ile  With  no  control  for 
nitrogen  oxides  and  lead  the  nir  quality  can 
be  expected  to  deteriorate  a-s  a  trade-off  for 
questionable  improvement  of  carbon  mon- 
cxlde  and  hydrocarbons  in  New  York  City  s 
atmosphere 

If  control  devices  are  not  adopted  to  refiect 
local  conditions  and  local  problems  they  can 
have  an  opposite  effect  from  that  intended, 
for  example,  a  national  survey  of  taxi  Meets 
reveals  that  in  some  cities,  including  Los 
Angeles,  the  clean  air  package  required  by 
current  Federal  standards  has  increased  gas 
mileage  by  15'  In  New  Y  -rk  City  due  to 
congestion  and  st^.p-and-go  driving  patterns, 
the  same  control  device  has  reduced  nuleage 
by  HI 

The  excess  gasoline  attributable  to  the 
clean  air  package  in  New  York  taxis  is  about 
hve  million  gallons,  annually  f >.  r  an  Indus- 
iry  l".ss  of  over  $1  million  Because  the  Clean 
.Air  Package  does  not  control  NOx  or  lead, 
the  exce^.s  gasoline  is  adding,  at  lea.s*.  1.000 
tins  of  NOx  and  13  000  pounds  of  lead  to 
the  New  York  City  atmosphere  each  year 

Cjngres.-.man  FASBsrriN  Mr  Heller  I  take 
it  ynu  do  not  atrree  with  the  recent  statement 
by  Chryslers  Chief  Fnglneer.  Charles  M  Hy- 
man.  that  the  ba'tle  against  air  uollu'lon  has 
been  w.in  that  air  pollution  from  automo- 
biles has  been  brought  to  acceptable  levels, 
and  that  further  reductions  are  not  iieces- 
>arv 

(•  )mmls..loiier  Ht :  i.ki  I  disagree 
Congre-ssman  F*rb.stein  Mr  Heller,  bee  i use 
of  time  and  my  need  to  get  bark  to  Wash- 
ington. I  would  appreciate  If  you  would  in- 
sert the  rest  of  the  sUtement  m  the  record. 
Commissioner  Heller  Congres.-m.\n  Farb- 
steln  I  do  appreciate  the  time  element,  but  I 
would  just  like  to.  fir  the  reord.  make  a 
f>olnt  about  what  Mr  Cruse  .said  \rtlh  re- 
spect to  New  York  City 

Congressman  Parbstein  Please  Just  a  few 
seconds 

Commissioner  HFi-LtR  First  <jf  all  I  want 
to  make  It  cleir  that  we  have  under  way  naw 
a  c  mprehenslve  urb.in  extensive  study  to  de- 
fine the  problem  of  highway  design  and  its 
effect  on  the  environment  This  Is  an  inter- 
a^en.y  study  with  a  ct«t  of  about  f200.0)0 
We  .ire  uiicierwiy  with  'hat  now 

The  Department  of  H.ghways  of  the  St.ite 
of  .Sew  York  the  Department  of  Tra-:sporti- 
tlon  in  the  City  of  New  York,  our  own  de- 
pirtmrnt.  and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
are  ill  involved  I  think  ihls  is  a  very  Im- 
p orl.nt  piece  that  <.ught  to  be  on  the  record. 
In  deed  n<  on  alternatives  to  the  present 
intern  il  combustion  engine,  we  are  faced 
with  b.)th  short  and  long-term  choices  We 
must  begin  testing  other  vehicle  systems  n  w 
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In  order  to  establish  an  orderly  base  for 
change  We  can  begin  to  convert  to  non- 
leaded  gasoline,  which  will  eliminate  lead 
emissions  and  Improve  engine  operations.  Use 
of  non-leaded  gasoline  with  a  catalytic  muf- 
fler will  also  reduce  CO  and  HC  emissions.  If 
the  Clean  Air  Package  is  removed  from  the 
non-leaded  gasoline  catalytic  muffler  com- 
bination, and  If  exhaust  gas  re-clrculation  Is 
incorporated,  there  mav  be  additional  bene- 
fits by  reducing  NOX  perhaps  to  300  ppm. 

LPG  and  CNG  have  attractive  potential, 
but  today  tiiey  are  not  readily  available  with- 
in the  city  and  the  systems  appear  to  be 
costly  Steam  and  electric  vehicles  .-.re  also 
available  today  Prototypes  cm  be  built  with- 
in six  U)  eight  months  if  funding  can  be  pro- 
vided These  systems  must  be  tested  to  dem- 
onstrate total  feasibility.  New  York  City  is 
about  to  do  just  this  in  a  comprehensive 
test  program  Our  prognmi  includes  both 
ste.iin  and  ele.tric  powered  motor  vehicles, 
plus  conventional  but  gaseous  fueled  (LPG, 
CNG  and  LNG  i  m..tor  vehicles.  We  Intend 
ti  test  these  vehicles  over  a  two-year  period. 

We  have  had  many  studies  and  much 
talk,  but  no  major  demonstration  of  how- 
low  or  noii-poiiu'ing  motor  vehicles  can  be 
placed  into  the  urban  system. 

The  t,me  for  action  is  now.  We  at  the 
local  level  are  committed  to  do  our  part. 
We  now  ask  you  at  the  Federal  level  to  make 
a  i-imilar  commitment.  This  would  Includei 

1  Accelerated  development  of  low  pollu- 
tion vehicles,  with  a  target  of  five  years, 
certainly  n  ,t  20  yearsi 

2  Major  changes  In  strategv  to  meet  the 
pre.-,.-ing  urb.in  situaticn,  where  the  ma- 
jor   problem   lies    and 

3  Allocation  of  monies  and  personnel  to 
achieve  the.se  objectives,  and 

4  Monies  for  mass  urban  transit  systems 
commensurate  with  the  expenditures  for 
Federal    highway    construction. 

C mgressman  Farsstein.  If  you  gentlemen 
seek  to  react  to  any  statement  made  by  any 
of  the  health  experts,  you  may  do  so.  Let's 
bring  this  sort  of  In  a  panel  thought. 

Mr  Crise  I  have  a  number  of  questions, 
I  Will  try  to  keep  them  short.  One,  I  would 
like  U)  a."  k  Commissioner  Heller.  If  there  are 
any  plans  for  medical  studies,  along  with 
the  study  of  highways? 

Commissioner  Heller.  Yes,  there  is.  We 
work  very  closely  with  the  National  Air 
Pollution  Control  Administration,  In  which 
we  will  Join  them  In  doing  an  evaluation 
of  our  urban  expressway  study,  I  would 
Just  like  to  also  make  another  point,  Mr. 
Cruse,  that  we  do  have  available,  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  have  no  problem  seeking 
It  out.  carbon  monoxide  levels  In  the  City, 
which  we  have  monitored  for  the  past  year! 
at  ten  of  our  stations  on  a  continuous  basis. 

We  have  at  the  same  time  carried  out 
rather  extensive  carbon  monoxide  and  lead 
studies  in  the  City,  and  our  carbon  monox- 
ide study  was  carried  out  In  five  statas,  as 
you  know.  We  have  Just  finished  doing  some 
work  on  estimating  and  determining  what 
the  lead  levels  are  at  45th  and  Lexington. 
In  the  document  that  I  am  going  to 
submit  for  the  record  that  Information  Is 
available 

Mr.  Cruse.  I  am  not  criticizing  you,  Mr 
Heller, 

Commissioner  Heller,  I  understand,  but  I 
Just  wanted  it  to  be  clear  that  the  Informa- 
tion about  the  atmosphere  with  respect  to 
carbon  monoxide  and  lead  is  an  area  we  are 
actively  engaged  in. 

Mr.  Ayres.  I  may  mention  one  other  thing 
that  Is  underway,  and  these  are  the  men 
that  work  In  tunnels,  and  this  is  a  good 
study.  One  might  point  out  that  It  looks  like, 
from  Commissioner  Heller's  study,  that  the 
pollution  level  may  be  as  high  or  higher  In 
the  plazas  outside  the  tunnel.  These  are  not 
merely  for  the  tunnel  workers,  but  for  tbcee 
of  us  who  have  to  sit  In  those  areas  for  any 
time. 


Mr.  Cruse.  I  have  a  series  that  I  would 
like  to  direct  to  the  gentlemen  of  GM. 

Congressman  Fabbstein.  Unfortunately, 
they  have  left.  If  you  will  send  them  to  me, 
I  will  be  pleased  to  forward  them  and  In- 
clude them  In  the  record  whether  or  not 
they  are  answered. 

Mr.  Crxjse,  In  written  form? 

Congressman  Farbstein.  Yes,  put  them  In 
written  form  and  send  them  to  me,  and  I 
win  Include  them  In  the  record,  and  we  will 
send  them  on  to  General   Motors. 

If  there  are  no  further  questions  and  com- 
ments, I  would  like  to  thank  you  gentlemen 
for  coming  here. 

Next  we  have  the  gentlemen  who  are  ex- 
perts  in   low   pollutant    technology. 

The  gentlemen  who  will  testify  are  Rich- 
ard Morse,  Alfred  P.  Sloan  School  of  Man- 
agement, Robert  U.  Ayres,  vice-president. 
International  Research  and  Technology  Cor- 
poration, P,  Smith  Grlswold,  president, 
Seversky  Environment  Dynamics  Research 
Associates,  Wolfgang  E.  Meyer,  Professor  of 
Mechanical  Engineering  and  Chairman,  Traf- 
fic Safety  Division. 

Professor  Morse,  do  you  want  to  start  this 
thing  going  by  giving  us  the  benefit  of  your 
knowledge,  in  connection  with  the  various 
systems  of  propulsion,  and  how  far  the  var- 
ious automobile  companies  have  gone  in 
connection   with    developing    them. 

(Richard  S.  Morse:  Alfred  P.  Sloan  School 
of  Management,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technologyi  former  chair.Tnan  Federal  Panel 
on  Electrically  Powered  Vehicles:  former  as- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Armyi  former  presi- 
dent. National  Research  Corporation  i 

Mr.  Morse.  You  have  asked  for  quite  a  long 
list. 

Congressman  Farbstein.  I  appreciate  It.  I 
may  ask  for  more,  but  please  proceed  in 
your  own  manner. 

Mr.  Morse,  First,  let  me  correct  any  im- 
pression that  people  may  have  that  I  am  an 
academic  student.  I  have  spent  most  of  my 
life  in  hardware.  Industrial  and  government. 
I  got  Introduced  to  this  pollution  business 
during  the  Johnson  Administration,  when  I 
was  asked  to  head  up  the  group  with  some 
75  people  with  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government  to  look  at  the  air  pollution  prob- 
lem. We  had  a  very  good  group.  We  had  rep- 
resentatives from  the  three  auto  companies, 
associated  with  us,  and  this  was  an  unpaid 
kind  of  public  service  activity  for  both  In- 
dustrial and  academic  people. 

Most  of  my  experience  comes  from  that.  I 
have  been  associated  with  two  small  com- 
panies, and  another  with  a  radical  approach 
to  battery  problems.  There  were  some  re- 
marks here  which  tended  to  oversimplify 
whose  to  blame  in  this  business.  We,  as  citi- 
zens, are  to  blame.  The  smoking  problem  is 
not  the  auto  problem. 

I  don't  care,  Mr.  Chairman,  particularly, 
whether  you  or  someone  else  smokes,  that's 
up  to  you.  I  dont  happen  to  smoke  cig- 
arettes, by  choice,  but  the  auto  is  a  little 
bit  different. 

The  average  citizen  doesn't  worry  about 
whether  his  car  pollutes.  He  worries  about 
whether  the  other  fellow's  car  pollutes,  I 
think  Congress  is  to  blame.  We  have  been 
sitting  around  here  discussing  the  space  pro- 
gram, for  example,  and  yet  who  has  had  the 
guts  to  stand  up  and  recognize  the  great  dis- 
parity, and  our  ability  to  allocate  resotuces 
in  this  great  country. 

Don't  think  there  Is  any  fallout  from  the 
space  program  that  is  going  to  help  solve 
this  problem.  That  is  not  true.  I  think  we 
are  all  to  blame. 

We,  the  citizens,  are  the  blame,  and  I  am 
delighted  the  young  people  are  going  to  be 
Involved  in  this. 

Since  tlie  report  I  finished  in  '67,  we  re- 
ported to  Senator  Muskle  and  others,  not 
much  has  happened. 

General  Motors  today  Inaccurately  men- 
tioned the  City  of  Dallas  working  on  steam 


buses,  and  that  is  not  true.  I  was  in  Dallas 
yesterday.  The  company  was  originally  in- 
volved in  a  program  and  abandoned  a  par- 
ticular approach  six  months  ago. 

Y'ou  hear  a  lot  of  things  In  newspapers 
about  action.  I  think  we  should  concern  our- 
selves with  not  only  re-allocation  of  some 
of  the  resources  on  the  Federal  level,  who 
are  not  subscribing  to  Mr.  Nader's  comments 
on  the  Federal  Government.  I  think  we  also 
should  address  ourselves  to  the  organization 
in  the  Executive  Branch.  There  is  confusion 
in  the  department  as  to  who  has  sole  re- 
sponsibility. 

There  is  somewhat  confusion.  At  the  mo- 
ment, we  don't  have,  for  example,  an  execu- 
tive secretary  in  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. The  people  there  are  very  com- 
petent people,  but  they  are  overworked.  We 
don't  have  the  technical  talent,  the  right  tal- 
ent to  look  at  this  in  Washington. 

With  respect  to  the  auto  inditstry,  it  Is  a 
funny  business,  and  I  wa.nt  to  say  at  the 
outset  that  I  don't  think  you  can  lump  all 
the  auto  comjianles  into  the  same  category. 
My  experience  Is  that  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  in  management  attitudes  and  tech- 
nical ideas  between  some  of  them.  They  are 
in  the  business  to  make  money,  and  I  ap- 
plaud that.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  highly 
competitive  business.  In  spite  of  the  rela- 
tively high  profits  that  some  of  them  make. 

They  have  not,  I  will  admit,  got  on  to  the 
pollution  problem  as  early  as  they  should 
have.  I  do  not  know  of  any  piece  of  materLil 
that  is  available  today  that  was  not  avail- 
able 15  years  ago.  I  don't  understand  the 
members  of  General  Motors  not  to  pick  on 
them.  They  mentioned  40  million  dollars  a 
year  as  I  heard  It,  and  1100  people,  and  that 
oomes  out  to  40.000  dollars  per  man.  I  can 
only  conceive  that  that  also  includes  their 
technicians  in  which  case  this  means  they 
have  3300  people. 

If  you  take  the  national  average  of  R  and 
D  In  this  country,  that  is  a  lot  of  people 
working  on  merely  anti-pollution  devices.  I 
am  amazed. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  that  we  have  to 
recognize  of  the  auto  industry,  and  this  Is 
true  of  other  Industries,  is  general  innovative 
ideas  oome  from  outside  the  industry.  This 
Isn't  Just  the  auto  Industry.  The  business 
machine  business  did  not  develop  Xerox 
Kodak  has  developed  very  few  tela  processes. 
This  is  the  way  the  country  goes.  Innovative 
ideafi  tend  to  come  from  outside  the  estab- 
lishment. 

Ford  Motor  Company  has  gone  outside  the 
organization  to  work  with  small  companies, 
and  I  applaud  this.  I  don't  think  in  general 
the  auto  Industry  does  research  the  way 
other  companies  do.  They  do  things  for  effect. 
In  many  cases.  Their  approach  Is  quite  differ- 
ent than  the  chemical  Industry  or  the  elec- 
tronics Industry. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me,  for  example,  how 
a  company,  for  example,  can  build  liquid 
oxygen,  towing  the  Uquld  oxygen  with  a  1700 
pound  van  on  It,  and  a  sign  that  says  "Don't 
smoke"  on  It.  This  Is  a  poor  way  to  do  re- 
search. I  don't  think  I  would  spend  much  of 
my  money  on  a  battery  system,  that  ran  on 
1200  degrees 

Congressman  Farbstein.  Who  did  that  re- 
search? 

Mr.  Morse.  General  Motors.  This  makes  a 
pretty  good  rocket. 

To  do  that  on  a  small  scale  is  good,  but 
to  rush  Into  demonstrating  this  kind  of  ani- 
mal Is  not  the  way  the  chemical  research 
Industry  does  things.  I  don't  think  we  should 
be  confused  by  the  dollars  of  the  40  million 
mentioned.  I  think  to  be  specific  about  tech- 
nolog:y,  I  think  I  would  agree  with  General 
Motors,  that  we  are  not  going  to  have  a 
steam  automobile  right  away. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  take  the  costs, 
the  cost,  and  you  asked  for  this  data,  the 
cost  of  a  low  emitting  engine  is  going  to  go 
up.  If  you  project  a  steam  car,  for  example, 
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aeam^t  the  current  status  of  the  IC  enelne 
It  will  be  Jar  more  competitive  than  General 
Motors   will   admit,   and   their   is   new    tech- 

"To^'g^man  FARBSTriN  Excuse  me  you 
S.V,  the  >team  engine  will  be  more  competl- 
ti-.e  than  General  Motors  will  admit  Insofar 
a-s   -he    'nternal   combustion   engine' 

Mr  Morse  I  am  saying  that  we  should  not 
look  a'  the  internal  combustion  engine  to- 
day but  the  internal  combustion  engine  that 
will  have  to  be  made  to  meet  these  stand- 
ards I  believe  right  today  steam  buses  »;ouId 
be  excellent  to  h.^ve  right  here  m  New  York 
Citv   for  example 

Those  are  -he  general  comments  I  ha\e 
Perhap>  I  have  gone  too  long,  but  it  Is  a. 
fmiiv  kind  of  busine.ss  It  is  highly  c-^mpet- 
1-  ve  ba'  I  'hink  the  blame  can  be  shared 
by  us.  the  public,  and  those  In  Congress,  as 
well  as  the  auto  industry 

Congressman  Fmisstxin  Thank  you  very 
much.  Professor  Morse 

I  bow  mv  head  xs  a  member  of  Congress 
who  has  tried  to  do  something  in  this  area 
not  '.erv  suoces.-.{ullv  bec*iuse  the  public 
hasn't  been  made  aware.  They  do  not  have 
the  'nJormatlon  on  the  effect  upon  health 
of  the  pollution  pr.xiuced  by  the  Internal 
combustion  engine  or  else  they  would  de- 
mand either  of  'heir  government  or  their 
company  that  has  produced  these  automo- 
biles a  radical  change 

Mr  Lear  I  read  m  the  uewspapers  some 
clays  ago.  :>aid  that  the  st«am  engine  wai 
not  eminently  feasible  Would  you  care  to 
comment  on  his  statement,  after  all.  because 
he  is  supposedlv  a  pretty  good  technician 
Mr  Morse  Whv  do  vou  say  that^ 
Congressman  Farbstein  Thi.s  at  least  Is 
what  I  have  read 

Mr  M0R1.E  I  don't  believe  anything  I  read 
in  -he  nevi-spaper*  and  particularly  about  Mr, 
Lear  I  think  Dr  Avre--.  has  some  daUa  he  can 
cr.e"  un  that  I  am  indirectly  lamillar  with 
Mr  Lear  s  steam  engine  design  which  ha^ 
been  abandoned  I  know  at  least  two  or  three 
other  companies  that  have  abandoned  that 
Idea  a  few  years  ;\go 

Co-.igresaman  Farbstein  I  read  this  several 
weens  ago.  and  you  would  think  from  Mt 
Olympus  has  come  the  ultimate  statement 
that  It  IS  not  feasible  I  am  glad  to  have  your 
statement  on  the  record 

What  company,  if  any  has  done  any  re- 
search on  steam  technology^ 

Mr  Morse  I  think  Dr  Avres  perhaps  has 
had  access  to  more  companies  than  I  have  I 
don  t  know.  There  is  very  little  being  done 
We  have  a  dozen  or  so  Inventors  We  have 
a  small  group  in  Japan,  two  small  companies 
In  the  Boston  area  and  other  companies 
around  the  world  There  is  very  little  really 
good  adviinced  technology  work  under  way  In 
a  corporate  level.  I  would  say  In  the  st*am 
auto  field 

CongreCisman  Farbstein    I  understand  that 
you  and  Dr   .Wres  have  taken  this  position  In 
connection  with  alternatives  to  the  internal 
combustion   engine     I    understand   that   the 
industry   has   said   that   alternatives  are   not 
feasible     but    the    tnree    Federal    paneU.   the 
Senate  Committee  and  the  California  Legis- 
lature, who  share  only  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  connected  to  Detroit,  can  each  come  to 
the    opposite    conclusion    from    that   of    the 
auto  industry    How  do  you  account  for  this? 
Mr    MoasE    I  cant  ipeak  for  the  auto  in- 
dustry   The  question  one  might  ask  is  if  I 
were  running  General  Motors  and  was  certain 
that  alterna...co   t..  tl.c   IC  engine   was  im- 
possible, how  would  I  spend  so  much  money 
of    stockholders'    money    that    Isn  t    a    good 
answer,  but  it  is  an  answer  that  one  might 
suggest    Detroit  is  an  industry  unto  itself  in 
the  R  and  D  game   You  find  in  new  technical 
enterprises  that  those  people  won  t  work  f -T 
General  M-itors   Who  would  want  to  continue 
to  work  on  a  Stirling  cycle  engine  for  14  vears 
and   not   see   sr>methlng   happen   with   them. 
G<K)d  people  like  to  be  a-ssociated  with  sue- 
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ce^s  Thev  like  to  be.  and  I  want  to  say  fi^r 
the  record  that  the  \oung  people  todav  are 
the  greatest  group  I  have  seen  in  our  life 
Thev  don't  want  to  work  for  General  Motors 
Thev  want  to  be  where  something  is  hap- 
pening They  want  to  see  results  for  their 
activities 

Congressman  Farbstein  You  are  suggest- 
ing that  the  purpose  of  the  research  of  The 
automobile  companies  Is  to  di-^courage  the 
finding  of  an  alternative  engine  to  the  inter- 
nal combustion  engine,  and  even  to  attain  an 
engine  that  will  free  the  atmosphere  of 
pollution'  ,^  .  _ 

Mr  M.'RSF  I  don't  think  I  would  say  that. 
and  I  further  want  to  say  that  I  don  t  think 
vou  should  lump  all  the  four  companies  in 
the  same  area  They  are  doing  R  and  D  work 
Thev  haNe  a  long  time  before  thev  can  intro- 
duce an  Item  to  the  consumer  They  have 
constraints  People  constraints,  management 
constraints,  and  others  ,^,,,1, 

Congressman  Farbstein  What  do  you  <  hink 
should  be  done' 

Mr  Morse  I  think  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  get  Itself  organized  to  do  some 
demonstration  programs.  I  think  that  this 
would  be  the  best  incentive  to  show  tnat 
some  of  these  things  will  work  but  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  not  being  done,  some  ot 
the  patent  clauses  the  Federal  Government 
has  IS  such  that  the  gc«>d  manv  reallv  in- 
novative companies  wouldn  t  want  to  take 
Fede'?..  funding,  and  I  think  we  are  making 

^u"^    been   verv    slow,    and    it   is    late     I 
think  vou  are  going  to  nnd  that  some  o    our 
non-conventional    engines,    such    as   battery 
operated    one  company   I   am   familiar  with 
within  the  last  six  months    steam,  or  hydro- 
carbon monoxide,  or  any  other  system,  but 
these    are    going    to   come    into    the    market 
.omethmu'  other   than   the   Detroit   m'^"-i" 
I    think   once   this   start,   you   will   begin   to 
prove    Uiis   win    work    technically,   and   eco- 
nomically ,^,,r 
Congressman   Farbstein     In   view   of   \our 
knowledge   of   the   industry    would   you   care 
to  advance  vour  opinion  on  which  company 
is   doing   the   most    in   the   way   of   research, 
among  the  four  large  automobile  companies. 
Who  Is  spending  the  most  money? 

Mr  Morse  I  don't  think  1  :im  competent 
to  do  that  I  again  want  to  caution  you. 
don  t  get  fc»led  with  the  monev  «a'",^P«";^- 
ing  40  million  doUars  a  year  can  be  Just  like 
putting  It  down  the  rathole.  If  you  don  t 
have  good  innovative  people  Spending  10 
million  dollars  on  liquid  hydrogen^  luid  liq- 
uid oxvgen  on  an  automobUe  which  you 
couldn't  legally  drive  through  a  tunnel  U 
not  mv  Idea  of  well-spent  money. 

Congressman    Farbstein      Would    you    say 

that  any  of  the  companies  show  any  degree 

of   innovatlveness   In   connection    with    this. 

Mr.  Morse    I  thlnJt  the  Ford  Company  is 

in  some  areas 

Congressman    Farbstein.    How    about    the 

other* .'  . 

Mr  Morse  I  know  when  I  was  concerned 
with  getting  together  a  group  of  people  on 
this  study  I  did  some  years  ago.  and  they 
were  all  'very  cooperative.  They  all  offered 
people  to  serve  with  us.  and  they  did,  and 
thev  were  very  helpfiU 

"The  President  of  American  Motors  said 
there  wasn  t  any  reason  lor  his  people  being 
on  the  panel  because  they  weren  t  doing  any 
research. 

Congressman  Farbstein  Dr  Ayres.  would 
vou  tell  ..s  >cur  connection  wlUi  the  auto  pol- 
lution question  ivnd  give  us  the  benefit  of 
what  the  auto  Industry  Is  doing  to  solve  this 
problem'' 

I  Dr.  Robert  U  Ayres;  Vice  President.  In- 
ternational Research  and  Technology  Cor- 
poration, former  technological-environ- 
mental .specialist  Resources  lar  the  Future, 
member  Hudson  Ln^Utute.  former  theoreti- 
cal physicist  ) 

Dr  RoBEST  ATRES.  Thanlc  you.  Congressman 


Farbstein  Mv  connecUon  with  this  subject 
is  prtmarllv  through  a  study  that  I  was  In- 
volved in  sponsored  by  Resources  for  the 
Future  which  Is  a  non-profit  research  or- 
ganization in  Washington  that  you  may  be 
familiar  with  This  work  was  done  at  the 
same  time,  or  perhaps  a  little  earlier  than 
some  of  the  other  panel  reports  that  you 
mentioned 

It  Is  roughly  18  months  since  hearings 
similar  to  these  were  held  before  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  and  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution.  The  format 
was  different  but  some  of  the  casts  are  the 
same  The  purpose  of  the  earlier  hearing  was 
to  determine  whether  or  not  steam  or  more 
accurately  ranklne  vapor  cycle  engines  might 
be  possible  low  pollution  alternatives  to  the 
internal  combustion  engine. 

At    those    hearings -which    Chrysler    also 
boycxitted     Ford  and  General  Motors  techni- 
cil    representatives    testified    variously    that 
such    engines    would    be    unsafe,   excessively 
complex    heavy  and  coetly    Other  witnesses 
dlsiigreed   however,  and  two  operating  steam 
cars     built    bv    individuals,    with    negligible 
resources    were  there  to  underline  the  point. 
During  the  following  year  there  were  three 
important  events   First,  the  Commerce  Com- 
nmtee    Staff    completed   a   study   which   re- 
newed   the    material    brought    out    by    the 
hearing'.     Including    additional    submissions 
by  Ford  and  General  Motors  and  concluded 
nevertheless    that    a    ranklne    cycle    engine 
would  be  entirely  satisfactory  for  automotive 
applications 

Ab.ait  the  same  time  the  Department  of 
Transportation  awarded  two  contracts  for 
demonstrations  of  vapor  cycle  PO'';fr«l 
bu-^es-one  in  Dallas  and  one  sponsored  by 
the  California  Legislature,  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area  And.  finally,  the  National  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration  embarked  on 
an  R  and  D  program  to  develop  a  ranklne 
cycle  engine  powered  automobile. 

Both  the  DOT  and  HEW  programs  are 
moving  along  at  a  reasonable  pace;  w>th  the 
results  of  the  California  bus  demonstration 
project  with  which  I  am  most  familiar, 
should  be  available  within  18  months  or  two 
years  If  it  is  too  early  to  claim  success.  It  is 
certainly  much  too  early  to  claim  that  steam 
is  dead. 'as  some  gentlemen  from  Detroit  have 
been  saving  lately  .     .  „    4„ 

The  reason  given  for  this  pessimism  is 
thit  Bill  Lear  seems  to  have  given  up  his 
highly  publicized  effort  to  develop  a  steam 
automobile  after  spending  5  5  million  dol- 
lars in  the  quest  I  don't  suggest  that  Lear  s 
was  the  most  outstanding  industrial  achieve- 
ment of  the  year-though  he  seems  to  be 
planning  to  sell  »25  million  worth  of  stock 
on  the  strength  of  it  However,  It  Is  worth 
pointing  out  that  Lear  attempted  to  deve  op 
V  totally  new  and  unproved  reciprocating 
engine  design,  and  Install  It  In  an  Indian- 
apolis 500  car  Within  nine  months— even 
though  somethini;  like  a  breakthrough  In 
lubricants  would  have  been  needed  to  make 
•he  system  work  When  the  lubrication 
breakt'hrough  wasn't  forthcoming  in  time, 
Lear  discarded  this  engine  altogether  last 
sprlrii;.  in  favor  of  a  vapct>r  turbine 

Again  Lear  gambled  on  quick  success  and 
again  it  didn't  come  off  Lear's  latest  plans 
represent  still  another  major  change  in  di- 
rection 

Since  Bill  Lear  has  been  an  outstandingly 
successful  and  Innovative  industrialist,  one 
is  inclined  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  several 
doubts  He  may  have  had  good  reasons  for 
attempting  to  telescope  the  usual  three  or 
four.year  development  process  Into  a  matter 
of  months 

However,  eight  months  of  effort,  however 
Intensive.  Isn't  enough  to  prove  that  some- 
thing can't  t>e  done  -only  that  It  can't  be 
done  in  eight  months  Even  General  Motors 
took  longer  than  that  to  build  a  steam  car 
from  scratch,  and  General  Motors  would  be 
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the  first  to  admit  that  its  prototype  dldnt 
incorporate  any  significant  breakthroughs. 

Notwithstanding  Lear's  experience  no  fact 
or  analysis  has  come  to  my  attention  within 
the  lait  18  months  to  alter — except  in  minor 
detail— my  statement  at  the  previous  hear- 
ings In  short,  if  the  best  current  ranking 
cycle  technology  were  put  together — which 
has  not  been  done— I  regret  to  say — the 
resulting  propulsion  system  would  be  com- 
pared to  an  internal  combtistion  engine  as 
follows: 

1  Mechanically  simpler  (no  clutch,  trans- 
mission, starter,  distributor,  carburetor,  fuel 
injection  system,  muffler,  etc.) . 

2  Longer  lived  and  more  reliable. 

3  More  powerful  for  the  size  and  weight. 

4  Cheaper  to  operate. 

5  'Virtually  pollution  free. 

6  Quiet. 

Safety  and  start  up  time  are  simply  not 
problems.  I  will  comment  in  detail  on  ele- 
ments of  the  system  In  response  to  questions, 
If  any. 

However,  I  want  to  anticipate  one  p>olnt 
which  Is  sure  to  arise.  Detroit  witnesses  al- 
ways claim  that  a  steam  engine  Is  less  ef- 
ficient than  an  Internal  combustion  engine. 

At  the  previous  hearings  Lawrence  Hofstad, 
then  vice  president  for  Research  of  General 
Motors,  said  that  the  energy  conversion  effi- 
ciency of  a  steam  engine  would  not  be  above 
18  percent,  whereas  an  internal  combustion 
engine  could  achieve  25  percent  to  30  per- 
cent. 

While  this  statement  might  be  true,  if  you 
specify  the  conditions  of  the  test  properly, 
it  Is  totally  misleading  as  applied  to  an 
operating  vehicle  In  a  typical  urban  driving 
pattern. 

The  Internal  combustion  engine  Is  quite 
efficient  as  long  as  it  operates  at  optimum 
speed.  However,  In  a  vehicle  It  Is  constantly 
operating  at  speeds  lower  or  higher  than 
optimum;  moreover  oj)eratlng  the  cooling 
system,  air  pumps,  and  pollution  control 
equipment,  muffler,  automatic  transmission, 
and  so  on  eats  up  huge  amounts  of  power. 

In  actual  tests  over  a  mentioned  two  hour 
and  40-mlnute  route  In  and  around  Pitts- 
burgh, the  efficiency  with  which  energy  In 
the  fuel  was  converted  to  pvower  at  the  rear 
wheels  of  a  standard  automobile  was  10.7 
percent. 

In  New  York  City,  I'd  be  surprised  if  taxis 
or  cars  exceed  8  or  9  percent  on  the  aver- 
age. 

Against  this,  a  steam  engine  which  achieved 
15  percent  actual  efficiency  at  the  rear  wheels, 
using  cheap,  lead-free  fuel,  would  be  a  very 
great  improvement. 

I  will  be  glad  to  comment  further  on  any 
point.  If  questions  arise. 

Congressman  Farbstein:  Just  one  ques- 
tion I  want  to  ask  of  you.  Dr  Ayres.  Do  you 
believe  the  production  of  10.000  steam  cars 
would  be  sufBclent  to  make  an  operation 
self-sustaining? 

Dr.  Ayres.  That  Is  hardly  a  question  for 
a  simple  yes  or  no. 

Congressman  Farbstein.  Give  me  your  best 
estimate.  One  Is  led  to  believe  that  unless 
a  company  can  produce  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  automobiles  they  can't  make  a 
profit.  In  any  event  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  cost  of  producing  steam  engines 
would  compare  very  favorably  with  Internal 
combustion  engines. 

Dr  Ayres  I  would  say  first  that  It  Is 
certainly  true  that  the  size  of  the  automobile 
companies  now  In  the  Industry  was  not 
dictated  by  manufacturing  economies,  econ- 
omies on  the  sale  of  manufacturing.  It  is 
dictated  by  considerations  involving  control 
of  the  markets. 

In  fact,  as  you  well  know,  the  auto  com- 
panies have  their  factory  distributed  all  over 
the  place,  and  apparently  the  optimum  size 
for  a  plant,  in  terms  of  the  machine  tools 
and  that  sort  of  investment.  Is  of  the  order 
of  production  run  of  10,000  or  perhaps  100,- 


000  per  year,  and  It  would  be  In  that  range. 

1  think. 

I  am  not.  of  course,  a  production  expert, 
so  you  can  probably  get  better  answers  from 
other  j>eople. 

Congressman  Farbstein.  Would  you  say 
It  could  be  possible  for  a  number  of  small 
companies  to  produce  a  steam  car  and  still 
make  a  profit  with  the  technology  that  we 
have  today  for  building  a  steam  car? 

Dr.  Ayres.  That  depends  on  the  marketing 
consideration.  If  they  are  up  against  General 
Motors  and  General  Motors  controls  the  mar- 
keting outlets  they  could  not  make  a  profit. 

If,  however,  the  bill  that  was  recently  sub- 
mitted, both  in  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
which  would  provide  for  some  purchases  by 
the  Federal  Government,  that  Is  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  Poet  Office,  for 
low  pollution  vehicles,  If  that  bill  were 
passed  and  provided  a  guaranteed  market  for 
a  vehicle  which  could  meet  the  very  low  emis- 
sion requirement,  then  I  think  It  could  cer- 
tainly be  profitable  for  some  company  to 
get  Into  that  business. 

Congressman  Farbstein.  I  believe  the  State 
of  California  Is  paying  a  premlimi  for  pol- 
lution free  vehicles;  aren't  they? 

Dr.  Ayres.  Yes,  a  law  has  been  signed,  and 
It  would  provide  a  market  for  about  700 
vehicles  a  year. 

Mr.  Morse.  That  was  one  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  our  panel  three  years  ago. 
The  Federal  Government,  three  years  ago, 
used  buying  from  the  Federal  Government  as 
a  means  of  stimulating  interest. 

Congressman  Farbstein.  Just  one  other 
question.  I  understand  that  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  Is  go- 
ing to  spend  300  million  dollars  on  a  moon 
Jeep.  How  much  research  and  development 
would  this  buy  on  a  steam  engine? 

Dr.  Ayres.  It  depends  who  does  It. 

Congressman  Farbstein.  I  thank  you  very 
much.  Dr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Meyer,  we  would  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  you  In  connection  with  your  expertise 
on  this  subject. 

(Wolfgang  E.  Meyer:  Professor  of  Mechani- 
cal Engineering  and  Chairman  Traffic  Safety 
Division,  Transportation  and  Safety  Center, 
Pennsylvala  State  University;  panelist,  motor 
vehicle  pollution.  1962  National  HEW  Air 
Pollution  Conference;  researcher  on  the  In- 
ternal combustion  engine  and  Its  emission 
levels.) 

Mr.  Meter.  To  identify  myself  I  am  a 
Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  and 
Chairman,  Traffic  Safety  Division,  Trans- 
portation and  Safety  Center,  at  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University,  and  I  am  ashamed 
to  admit  for  the  last  20  years  I  have  been 
doing  research  on  internal  combustion  en- 
gines, and  I  have  found  it  exciting,  and  I 
find  students  that  find  It  still  exciting, 
because  there  are  still  new  problems  to  be 
solved,  new  questions  coming  up,  that  have 
not  been  here  before. 

I  make  this  statement  In  regard  to  the 
fact  that  people  dally  around  on  some  ques- 
tion for  many  years  and  nothing  comes  out 
of  It.  Researchers  find  themselves  in  other 
areas,  and  merely  turning  out  new  gadgets. 
This  is  important  to  consider,  and  It  also 
strikes  me  in  some  of  these  discussions,  and 
remarks  that  I  have  beard,  that  dollars  are 
being  very  frequently  associated  with  brains. 

Particularly,  Mr.  Nader  was  critical  of 
the  fact  that  not  enough  dollars  were  being 
spent.  I  don't  think  that  should  be  done, 
and  have  to  be  very  carefully  done.  Talking 
about  dollars,  though,  I  don't  know  who 
Is  asking  for  what,  and  when  and  where 
Congress  is  Involved,  and  the  general  public, 
but  there  was  a  comparison  with  the  space 
program  that  was  made.  One  must  not  for- 
get that  the  automobile  today  is  being 
sold  at  one  dollar  a  pound,  and  that  is  very 
cheap.  If  you  wanted  it  to  do  all  sorts  of 
other  things,  we  must  be  prepared,  and  I 
personally  would  be  prepared,  to  pay  more 


for  It.  but  that  is  one  of  the  problems  that 
must  not  be  overlooked,  that  If  we  are 
going  to  have  a  perfectly  clean  exhaust,  or 
whatever  have  you,  it  will  require  money. 
It  will  require  time,  too. 

We  are  talking  in  pollution  terms  about 
parts  per  million.  You  are  not  talking  about 
pounds  and  percent,  parts  per  million. 

We  are  arguing  about  whether  175  or  140, 
or  down  to  50  is  right,  but  those  are  parts 
per  million.  They  are  supposed  to  be  main- 
tained in  units  that  are  being  produced  at 
the  rate  of  10  million  a  year.  I  think  that 
many  of  the  production  control  problems  are 
like  outside  the  technology  of  the  vehicle. 

Have  you  gentlemen  considered  whether  or 
not  restricting  the  movement  of  automobiles 
in  highly  polluted  areas  is  not  the  way  to  go? 
Cyclamates  were  mentioned.  It  Is  discovered 
that  they  are  dangerous.  A  prohibition  is 
threatened  and  they  are  being  dropped  from 
the  market,  but  no  one  will  ever,  at  any  situ- 
ation, whether  it  be  tunnel,  whether  it  be 
apartment  houses,  which  are  built  over  free- 
ways, where  the  concentration  gets  too  high, 
but  nobody  says  these  people  have  to  evacu- 
ate this  building,  or  the  traffic  has  to  be 
stopped,  when  there  Is  supposedly  a  danger- 
ous situation. 

Even  If  we  were  today,  today  would  be  a 
non-polluting  vehicle  available.  It  would  still 
take  us  ten  or  12  years  until  there  would  be 
no  pollution,  because  the  average  life  of  the 
American  automobile  is  about  12  years,  so  you 
would  have  to  allow  about  12  years  for  the 
polluting  vehicles  to  disappear  by  attrition, 
or  whatever,  unless  somebody  wants  to  buy 
them  up,  or  do  something  with  them. 

These  facts  must  be  kept  In  mind,  I  believe, 
before  any  actions  are  taken.  I  am  not 
pleading  for  not  doing  anything,  but  I  do  feel 
that  some  of  the  arguments  are  getting 
somewhat  out  of  focus.  I  think  the  automo- 
bile Industry,  for  Instance,  has  been  ridi- 
culed for  not  having  made  much  effort  In  the 
emission  control  In  the  last  ten  years,  nltro- 
carbons  to  take  an  example,  has  been  re- 
duced by  85  percent.  85  percent  Improvement 
Is  a  darn  big  one.  In  anything  you  do  In  life. 

This  may  be  not  enough  from  a  health 
standp>oint.  If  more  has  to  be  done.  It  should 
be  done,  but  I  think  It  is  not  going  to  get 
us  anywhere  to  ridicule  these  companies. 

STATEMENT    SUPPLEMENTARY    TO    THE 
TESTIMONY    OF    W.    E.    MEYER 

Although  the  stated  purpose  of  this  hear- 
ing was  to  explore  the  possibilities  for  re- 
ducing the  emissions  from  motor  vehicles  to 
tolerable  levels,  if  necessary  through  the  de- 
velopment of  new  powerplants.  It  dealt  al- 
most exclusively  with  the  question  of  why 
the  automobile  Industry  is  not  putting  more 
effort  than  It  does  Into  the  development  of 
unconventional  powerplants. 

In  consequence  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  It  is  technically  possible  that  the  emis- 
sion levels  vfhlch  are  postulated  for  1975  by 
California  and  the  federal  government  are 
technically  attainable  did  not  get  any  airing 
at  all.  Neither  has  It  been  clarified  what  regu- 
latory steps  will  be  necessary  to  ensure  com- 
pliance with  such  tough  standards,  not  only 
at  the  factory,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  user. 
Nor  was  there  any  serious  discussion  of  what 
the  remedial  steps  would  add  to  the  first  cost 
of  the  vehicles,  their  oi>eratlng  and  mainte- 
nance cost  and  how  much  the  regulatory  and 
enforcement  machinery  would  cost. 

I  consider  this  extremely  regrettable  be- 
cause I  am  of  the  opinion  that  by  1975  (or 
1980)  no  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  In- 
ternal combustion  engine  will  be  available. 
Electric  and  steam  pwwerplantfi  were  held  up 
as  the  proven  panaceas  for  the  despoilment 
of  the  atmosphere  but  the  real  issues  con- 
cerning them  were  not  examined.  These  al- 
ternates are  currently  at  the  same  stage,  and 
here  I  am  being  chaxitable,  as  heart  trans- 
plants. It  has  been  shown  that  perhaps  eaccM 
day  the  novel  technology  will  work,  but  no 
one  can  foretell  when  that  will  be  and  what 
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»Hii  be  invol-.ed  to  make  U  a  success  Who 
h.is  driven  aii  electric  or  .i  steam  cm  which 
can  eveii  begin  \o  do  what  the  presenl-d*y 
famllv  wr  is  capable  of  doing'  S>'Ch  veh  cl« 
have    been   posiuiaied.    but    what    wlU    they 

"^"I'also  ciinstder  U  unfortunate  tha-  'he  1980 
pr..]ectlons  that  emissions  In  California  ^1 
,.'11  prrt-ent-dav  standards,  return  to  1940 
leva's  were  brushed  aside  Imp.Ulence  was 
expressed  with  the  f.^ct  that  this  w.i*  not 
bem«  accomplished  now  .^  I  pointed  ou. 
dunng  the  hearing,  it  could  be  done  if  all 
Dre-1969  vehicles  would  be  bought  up  by  the 
government  at  price,  which  wonld  permit 
their  owners  to  replace  them  with  1970 
mode!'!  This  would  involve  about  95  million 
vehicles   or  something  like  1200  billion 

C'e^.irly  this  is  Imp.welble  but  even  If  K 
we'e  dont'  and  the  substitute  vehicles  if  they 
were  re.idv  and  they  could  be  produced, 
would  not  solve  'Oie  problem  once  and  for  all 
A  ste.un  engine,  or  a  ga^  turbine  for  that 
matter  still  produces  emissions  I  am  stire 
the  cominlttee  is  aware  of  the  problem  and 
the  difficulty  of  ontrolUng  Jet  engine  emis- 
sions True 'less  CO,  NO.  and  hydrocarbons 
would  be  emitted,  but  Instead  we  would  have 
much  more  particulate  emissions.  Although 
they  do  not  contribute  to  phot-x-hemloal 
smog  (Which  is  a  real  problem  onlv  In  Cali- 
fornia and  a  few  other  isolated  spots,  but  not 
la  th^  major  portion  of  the  nation  i ,  partlcu- 
la'es  are  becoming  more  and  more  suspect  as 
health  hazards  I  consider  it  folly  to  promote 
the  introduction  of  alternate  powerplants  as 
long  as  we  ciinnot  properlv  assess  the  health 
hazards  'whey  may  produce 

This  applies  also  to  electric   automobiles 
Since  no  expert  gives  the  fuel  cell  a  chance 
for  general  automotive  use  In  the  foreseeable 
fu'ure    'he  electric  automobile  must  be  bat- 
wry    powered,    that    Is,    electrlcltv    must    be 
generated  elsewhere  and  then  stored  In  the 
vehicle    Although  with  the  best  of  new  bat- 
teries  now   conceivable   this  will   be  an  in- 
efficient process.  It  d'jes  have  the  advantage 
that  no  fuel  has  to  be  burned  at  the  point  of 
power   use    Powerplan'_s  use  either   fosell   or 
atomic    energy     In    both    cases    pollution    is 
likely   to  occur    Most   foesll   fuel   plants   wlil 
eventually  have  to  use  coal  becau>e  the  world 
haa  large  reeervee  of  coal,  but  very  little  oil 
Coal  burning  prjduces  fly  ash   and  gase^-'us 
por.utan'.s    Some  of  them  can  be  controlled 
fairly    easily     others    cannot,    at    least    not 
cheaply    Nuclear  powerplants  present  other 
hazards  the  most  serious  one  being  heat  po.- 
lutlon    I    win    refrain    from    elaborating   on 
these    problems,   but   I   do   wish  to  call   the 
Committee's  attention  to  the  probability  that 
large  stale  use  of  electric  automobiles  would 
mean   exchanging   one   set    of   problems   for 
another  one 

The  limes  of  ea^-v  solutions  to  our  soclo- 
technolo^ca:  problems  Is  past  Wishing  or 
ordering  the  internal  combustion  engine  out 
of  existence  wlU  solve  nothing  Such  a  course 
Is  as  hazardous  as  fighting  boll  weevils  with 
DDT  in  the  long  run  It  solves  nothing,  on 
the  contrary,  the  cure  may  be  worse  than 
the  disease 

The  overall  and  the  sum  of  the  Individual 
efTects  of  an  abrupt,  mandated  change  In 
technology  must  be  moet  carefully  con- 
sidered It  U  my  plea  to  thU  Cf:'mmlttee  that 
It  do  this,  instead  of  letting  Itself  be  per- 
suaded to  search  for  a  villain  and  that  there 
Is  am  easy  way  out 

Where,  for  instance,  would  the  lead  come 
from  If  electric  vehicles  would  have  to  be 
built  now  in  large  quantities^  L«ad  batteries 
are  sUll  the  only  practical  one  even  though 
much  research  (moat  of  It  outride  the  aut.>- 
moblle  industry)  Is  going  on  In  the  search 
for  alternates 

No  battery  now  In  the  ofllng  can  provide 
a  verv  large  operating  radius  and  charging 
takes'  time  We  would  need  a  network  of 
stations  at  which  empty  batteries  can  be 
replaced  against  charged  ones  Falling  this 
electric  cars  would  serve  for  city  use  only. 


This  however,  means  that  a.  large  number 
Mf  people  who  now  have  and  can  afford  only 
one  car.  would  need  two  or  do  without  a  cro.s., 
country  car  What  are  the  economic  and 
sociological  C'lnsequences'' 

Gentlemen     please,   consider   these   and    a 
myriad  ol  other  problems  which  attend   In- 
exorably  the    mandated   or    forcefully    '  sug- 
gested '    abolishment    of    the    internal    com- 
biistlou  before  vou  give  the  public  the  im- 
pression   that    It    IS    merely    vested    Interests 
v^hlch    prevent    us    from    breathing    country 
fresh  air  in  the  caiivons  of  New   York  Cltv 
The  Cltv  s  and  Its  metropolitan  areas  air 
pollution  problems  can  be  alleviated  greatly 
hy   many   other    means   than    outlawing   the 
internal' combustion  engine    For  mie   thing, 
I  do  not   hold   with    the  school   of   thought 
that  the  internal  combustion   engine  Is  the 
vtlUan     not    m    the    New    York    metropollian 
area     There    are    many    more,    much    more 
(.bnoxioua  and  noxious  sources  of  emissions 
We  have  verv  little  evidence  that  respiratory 
and    circtilatory    ailments    are    slgnincantlv 
aggravated    by    Internal    combustion   engine 
emissions     Indeed,    much    of    the    popular 
clamor  about  exhaust  emissions  Is  traceable 
to  the  visible  and  odorlfous  exhausts  of  dlesel 
engines  which  do  not  produce  to  any  meas- 
urable degree  adverse  health  effects 

Insuring  better  traffic  tlow.  banning  private 
automobiles  and  admitting  only  clean  burn- 
ing dlesel  trucks  and  busses  into  the  metro- 
politan area.  Improving  public  transit,  sub- 
sidizing taxi  fleets  with  controlled  emissions 
are  Just  a  few  of  the  steps  which  could  be 
taken  without  drawing  the  country  Into  a 
panicky  solution 

Emission  control  costs  money  It  seems 
imperative  that  all  possible  precautions  are 
taken  to  prevent  large  sums  from  tieing  spent 
on  solutions  which  seriously  endanger  our 
economic  system  or  produce  effects  which 
no  one  barg'alned  for  Mv  suggestion  Is  there- 
fore that  this  committee  review  the  auto- 
motive emission  problem  from  a  systems 
standpoint  It  will  obviously  take  a  broad 
cooperative  effort  to  reach  the  desired  goal 
of  signincantly  cleaner  air  In  the  metropoli- 
tan area  The  most  effective  Inhibitors  of 
cooperation  are  seeking  to  fix  blame  for  sins 
past  and  present  and  to  assume  that  solu- 
tions are  at  hand  before  claims  for  them 
have  been  substantiated. 

Congressman  Furbstein  I  am  going  to 
recesA  for  five  minutes  We  will  continue, 
(Whereupon  a  short  recess  was  taken  ) 
Congressman  Farbsttin  Do  you  agree  with 
the  findings  of  the  tec.hnolo^lciU  panel  of  the 
California  Air  Resources  Board  that  control 
.jf  vehicle  emissions  t-an  be  brought  down 
to  0  5  grams  per  million  of  hydrrjc.trbon.  1'2 
grams  of  carbon  monoxide,  and  1  0  grams  of 
per  million  oxygen,  for  the  1975  model  ve- 
hicle? 

Mr  Meyers  I  believe  so  I  also  am  a  be- 
liever not  onlv  in  the  current  I  think  If  the 
standards  are  "a  little  tough,  that  Is  a  sUmu- 
lant  to  comply 

Congressman   F.^rbstetn.  Thank  you   very 

much. 

I  now  call  on  Mr  S  Smith  Grlswold 
(S  Smith  Grlswold  President,  Seversky 
Environmental  DynanUcs  Research  Associ- 
ates: former  chief,  abatement  branch.  Divi- 
sion of  Air  Pollution,  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare;  former  air  pollution 
control  officer,  Los  Angeles  County  Air  Pollu- 
tion District;  former  president  AJr  Pollution 
Con'rol  Association,  member,  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's Environmental  Health  Committee, 
credited  with  Initialing  Justice  Department 
air  pollution  suit  against  auto  Industry  1 

Mr  S  SMn-H  Oriswold  Congressman  Parb- 
steln  It  IS  my  dubious  pleasure  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  motor  vehicle  polluUon  con- 
trol program,  probably  longer  than  any  other 
government  official 

This  started  In  '53,  when  I  was  control  of- 
ficer of  Los  Angeles,  and  it  was  necessary  for 
that  large  county   to  clean   up  ever>-  other 


s^jurce  of  pollution,  to  the  limit  of  tech- 
nological ability  before  the  motor  vehicle 
Industry  would  accept  the  liwt  Ui.it  Uu-y  were 
respon-s'lble  for  Lot.  Angeles  smog 

The  preceding  11  years,  from  '5:1  to  b5 
were  one*  which  Included  the  passing  of  a 
legislation  in  California  to  require  '66  model 
vehicles  to  be  equipped  with  smog  control 
devices,  and  It  wius  at  this  time  that  I  ciUiie 
back  Ui  the  Federal  Government  to  inmate 
the  Federal  contml  progr.im  at  the  Federal 
level    which  I  did  (or  tw..  yeiu^i 

B.isicallv.  I  think  the  program  as  U  cur- 
rently exists  is  regret^ble  I  think  11  Is  regret- 
able  because  the  public  Is  not  getUng  what 
they  are  paying  tor  In  connection  with  con- 
trol devices  on  moU)r  vehicles 

There  Is  no  potential  for  enforcing  other 
than  to  keep  the  device  on  the  car.  for  en- 
forcing Its  compliance  for  meeting  the  Fed- 
eral standards  for  a  period  of  50  000  miles, 
because  It  Is  based  on  an  averai-'lng  concept, 
so  therefore  motor  vehicle  inspection  sta- 
tions such  as  wius  mentioned  by  one  of  the 
Congressmen  previously,  could  not  actually 
require  that  any  one  car  would  be  cleaned 
up  to  a  point  where  It  met  the  standards 

I  think  another  great  critical  problem  with 
the  entire  motor  vehicle  pollution  control 
program  is  the  fact  that  the  program  entails 
too  much  responsibility  on  the  owner  of  the 
motor  vehicle,  requlrlm;  him  to  malnUin  a 
motor  vehicle  In  a  certain  deitree  of  oper- 
ablllty.  or  malntemiue  is  a.sklng  a  lot  of 
100  million  automobile  owners 

All  he  can  do  is  take  It  into  a  parage  and 
tell  him  to  adjust  this  and  p.iv  $60  or  $70  and 
he  can  t  be  assured  when  it  comes  out  It  vnU 
even  meet  an  Inspection  capability 

In  other  words,  he  U  paying  for  something 
He  Isn't  getting  It  He  Is  expected  to  go  on 
paying  for  a  device  that  has  a  very  critical 
maintenance  problem 

Certainly  this  Is  one  of  the  reasons  that 
I  feel  It  Is  very  important  that  there  be  a 
new  type  of  propulsion  system  Invented  one 
that  Is  fuel  proof,  one  that  doesn't  expect 
everything  of  the  Individual  car  owner, 
whether  It  be  a  fuel  powered  vehicle,  steam 
powered  vehicle,  or  potentially  an  Internal 
combustion  engine  with  a  different  type  of 
fuel  or  absolutely  fuel  proof  equipment. 

I  think  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment requires  performance  of  these  vehicles 
for  50.000  miles,  these  vehicles  are  not  meet- 
ing the  standards  after  1 1.000  or  12.000  miles. 
Is  a  very  serious  offense 

Automobile  owners  are  spending  a  lot  of 
money  every  year.  With  the  '70  model  year, 
which  Is  now  in  progress,  that  will  be  one  bil- 
lion dollars  they  paid  since  the  Federal  pro- 
gram started. 

Just  generally.  I  think  to  expect  to  run 
under  current  conditions  100  million  vehicles 
through  an  inspection  system,  whether  It  Is 
run  by  a  state,  or  the  city,  or  the  Federal 
Government,  every  year  to  be  sure  that  they 
are  operating.  Is  completely  unrealistic  and 
time  consuming 

The  characteristics  on  these  cars  should 
have  ability  In  air  pollution  control.  In  con- 
nection with  the  technology  there  Is  a  thing 
which  hasn't  been  mentioned  here.  It  Is  not 
a  new  concept.  It  has  been  tried  for  years, 
that  of  utilizing  natural  gas  as  a  fuel  lor  In- 
ternal combustion  engines. 

The  only  thing  that  is  new.  relatively,  and 
here  again  this  was  not  developed  by  the  auto 
industry,  but  by  a  public  utility  In  California, 
as  a  technology  for  getting  equivalent  per- 
formance, except  under  the  very  highest 
speed  of  operations,  by  Just  utilizing  natural 
gas  with  very  moderate  hardware,  the  type 
that  could  be  installed  on  any  internal  com- 
bustion engine  In  four  hours  and  taken  off 
in  a  half-an-hour.  and  used  on  subsequent 
model  cars,  but  the  concept  of  using  a  cleaner 
fuel  In  the  internal  combustion  engine,  of 
course.  Is  one  that  lias  been  looked  at,  and 
It  was  looked  at  in  Los  Angeles  during  the 
period  that  I  was  there,  trying  to  clean  up 
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the  gasoline,  before  spending  all  the  money 
trying  to  clean  up  the  engine,  but  I  do 
think  that  a  very  careful  look  should  be  taken 
at  the  composition  and  the  type  of  fuel  that 
Is  utilized  by  the  Internal  combustion  en- 
gine, pending  that  time  when  we  can  ar- 
rive at  adequate  development,  commercial 
development  of  a  new  type  of  a  propulsion 
svstem 

Congressman  Farbstein  I  won't  keep  you 
long,  but  I  would  Just  like  to  ask  a  few- 
questions 

Are  you  suggesting  that  Mr.  Chenea  Is  In 
error  when  he  says  General  Motors  will  be 
able  to  produce  a  low  pollution  engine  by 
1975' 

Mr  OHlsv^oLD  I  suggest  that  I  doubt  very 
much  th.it  Mr  Chenea  will  be  able  to  pro- 
duce what  he  suggests  he  will  produce  by 
1975,  which  will  perform  In  the  customers' 
hands  with  re;isonable  maintenance,  of  the 
type  they  will  generally  get,  at  a  reasonable 
price  I  suggest  that  this  program  on  oxides 
of  nitrogen  Is  going  to  be  one  of  the  things 
that  throvis  him  for  a  complete  loss.  Prob- 
ably what  he  will  do  Is  come  up  with  a  device 
which  California  will  require  before  that 
time.  Congressmen,  but  he  will  come  up  with 
a  device  \^hlch  he  will  say  will  cost  the  mo- 
torist $300  iiddlllonal.  and  he  will  tell  the 
people  of  California  that  If  you  want  control 
of  oxides  of  nitrogen,  here  It  Is.  It  will  cost 
you  $:iOO  per  car.  and  It  will  use  ten  percent 
more  gasoline  per  mile. 

Conpres-sman  Farbstein.  Ford  Is  following 
you.  and  we  will  hear  what  they  have  to  say 
about  this 

How  did  the  automobile  Industry  react  to 
the  California  Senate  passing  that  bill  ban- 
ning the  Internal  combustion  engines? 

Mr.  Griswold.  I  am  sure  that  they  will 
follow  and  be  able  to  give  you  their  own  per- 
sonal opinion  on  It.  Congressman. 

I  am  well  acquainted  wltli  how  they  felt 
about  the  first  legislation  that  was  passed 
m  1960  requiring  the  control  of  Internal 
combustion  engines  originally 

Congressman  Farbstein.  Would  you  care 
to  make  a  statement  on  that? 

Mr.  Griswold.  No,  the  program  was  pretty 
well  started  I  don't  think  they  thought  the 
legislature  would  pass  It,  or  could  pass  It, 
but  the  Senate  was  considering  reapportion- 
ment at  that  time,  and  the  Senate  went 
along  with  the  Assembly  on  It. 

Congressman  Farbstein.  Ttiank  you,  gen- 
tlemen. 

The  next  witness  will  be  the  represenU- 
tlve  of  Ford    I  appreciate  your  testifying. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Mlsch  is  the  vice-president  of 
Engineering,  FVjrd  Motor  Company,  and  will 
now  testify  as  our  last  witness. 

According  to  the  Indication  that  I  have 
received  from  Ford,  Mr.  Mlsch  Is  fully  able 
to  discuss  his  company's  policy  relating  to 
automotive  emissions.  I  think  you  have  some 
advantage  over  the  others,  having  heard  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Nader  and  the  panelists. 
We  will  let  you  reply  to  them  and  give  us  an 
Idea  what  Ford  Is  doing  to  produce  a  pollu- 
tion free  engine. 

Mr.  Herbert  L.  Misch,  Mr,  Chairman,  at 
your  pleasure,  we  can  either  hand  In  the 
prepared  statement  that  I  have  for  the  rec- 
ord, and  answer  any  questions  that  you  have, 
or  I  can  go  through  the  statement,  which- 
ever you  wish. 

Congressman  Farbstein.  We  could  put  the 
statement  In  the  record,  and  you  may  tes- 
tify   extemjKiraneously,    I    would    like    tQ_ 
frankly  be  out  of  here  in  about  25  or  30 
minutes.  I  have  to  go  back  to  Washington. 

Mr,  Misch,  We  have  the  same  problem. 

Congressman  Farbstetn.  Suppose  you  put 
that  In  the  record  and  tell  us  your  story 
as  best  you  can. 

Mr.  Misch.  I  am  Herbert  L.  Mlsch,  Vice- 
President,  Engineering,  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany, and  with  me  today  are  Donald  A. 
Jensen,  Director  of  our  Automotive  Emis- 
sions OfBce  and  Ross  Taylor,  Assistant  Chief 


Engineer.  Ford  Motor  Company's  engine  en- 
gineering. At  your  request,  I  am  here  today 
to  describe  briefly  the  efforts  of  Ford  Motor 
Company  to  control  emissions  from  our  ve- 
hicles, the  Impact  of  our  programs  on  air 
quality,  particularly  In  the  greater  New  York 
City  Metropolitan  area,  and  to  discuss  what 
we  are  doing  in  the  area  of  alternate  power 
sources  and  their  prospects  for  application 
to  motor  vehicles. 

First  of  all.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  recognize 
the  seriousness  of  the  air  pollution  problem 
in  the  metropolitan  New  York  area.  The  prob- 
lem has  been  delineated  In  the  1967-68  Prog- 
ress Report  of  the  Department  of  Air  Re- 
sources of  New  York  City.  According  to  this 
report,  the  principal  pollutants  In  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  area  are  sulfur  dioxide, 
carbon  monoxide  and  particulate  matter. 
The  automobile  emits  two  of  these  pollut- 
ants— CO  and  particulates.  It  also  emits 
hydrocarbons  and  oxides  of  nitrogen.  Because 
we  are  aware  of  no  evidence  that  HC  and 
NOi  pose  a  significant  problem  In  this  area. 
I  win  direct  my  remarks  to  the  two  problem 
pollutants — carbon  monoxide  and  particulate 
matter. 

To  set  the  carbon  monoxide  problem  Into 
perspective,  I  would  like  to  quote  from  the 
City's  Department  of  Air  Resources  report 
It  states: 

"Carbon  monoxide  has  long  been  identi- 
fied as  one  of  New  York  City's  major  pollut- 
ants. It  has  been  estimated  that  1.5  million 
tons  of  carbon  monoxide  are  emitted,  on 
an  annual  basis.  Into  Its  atmosphere  with 
most  of  It  coming  from  automobiles.  And 
yet  measvirements  over  the  last  ten  years  at 
the  City's  principal  monitoring  site  in  upper 
Manhattan,  rarely  Indicated  levels  of  car- 
bon monoxide  that  could  be  construed  to  be 
of   concern.   However,   data   collected    from 

1966  to  1967  In  a  more  detailed  study  showed 
that  a  number  of  areas  In  the  City  experi- 
enced greater  than  desirable  levels  of  car- 
bon monoxide." 

I  want  you  to  know  that  we  have  already 
accomplished  a  major  reduction  In  the 
amount  of  carbon  monoxide  emitted  by  re- 
cent model  automobiles.  Our  1970  model  cars 
emit  about  70  percent  less  CO  than  did  their 

1967  counterparts.  It  should  be  clear  that 
these  Improvements  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward elimination  of  the  automobile's  con- 
tribution to  carbon  monoxide  levels  in  the 
atmosphere  of  New  York  City. 

With  respect  to  particulate  matter,  this 
same  report  states  that  88.6  percent  of  the 
particulates  In  the  New  York-New  Jersey  area 
arise  from  sources  other  than  motor  vehicles 
and  It  establishes  that  the  majority  of  that 
88.6  percent  Is  attributable  to  such  sources 
as  space  heating,  Incineration  and  power  gen- 
eration. 

With  respect  to  the  remaining  11.4  percent 
attributed  to  mobile  sources,  we  know  that 
lead  additives  in  gasoline  are  responsible  for 
a  part  of  It.  But,  we  also  know  that  even 
If  there  were  no  lead  additives  In  gasoline, 
the  automobile  would  sUll  emit  some  par- 
ticulate matter.  My  point  Is  that  we  do  not 
yet  know  as  much  about  the  medical,  en- 
gineering and  scientific  aspects  of  this  prob- 
lem as  we  must  In  order  to  address  It  Intel- 
ligently, and.  m  this  connection,  are  working 
to  advance  the  state  of  the  art. 

I  dor  not  mean  to  underplay  the  role  of 
the  automobile  as  a  contributor  to  the  emis- 
sion problem  in  New  York  City,  but  rather 
^{o  give  a  balanced  perspective  to  the  overall 
problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  spite  of  the  certitude  re- 
flected by  some  of  the  statements  made  this 
morning,  there  remain  even  at  this  late  stage 
of  the  evolutionary  process — an  amazing 
number  of  unknowns  relative  to  the  atmos- 
phere In  general,  the  thresholds  of  toxicity 
and  the  synergistic  effects  of  various  con- 
taminants of  the  atmosphere.  In  other  words, 
we — government  and  Industry — still  do  not 
know    enough    about    the    vagaries   of    the 


atmosphere  to  be  certain  how  much  of  any 
given  pollutant  Is  "safe"  or  "harmful". 

Although  the  resi>onsiblUty  for  this  defini- 
tion resides  primarily  in  the  government, 
we  are  attempting  to  aid  In  this  effort 
through,  among  other  things,  the  support  of 
a  research  program  managed  by  the  Co- 
ordinating Research  Council,  This  13  million 
dollar  program  is  funded  by  the  auto  and 
petroleum  industries  and  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 

Experts  from  each  of  these  entitles,  total- 
ing over  200  scientists,  engineers  and  medical 
doctors  organized  in  32  committees,  aid  In 
the  management  of  this  program  through 
the  Air  Pollution  Research  Advisory  Council 
known  as  APRAC. 

The  research  efforts  include  atmospheric 
studies  such  as  plant  damage  by  air  pollu- 
tion, fate  of  carbon  monoxide  In  the  atmos- 
phere, origin  and  importance  of  haze  forma- 
tion, the  source  and  fate  of  light  hydro- 
carbons in  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  study 
programs  to  measure  and  identify  particulate 
matter.  Medical  projects  include  studies  of 
the  effects  of  low  concentrations  of  carbon 
monoxide  on  behavior,  cardiovascular  ac- 
tivity, blood  effects,  and  so  on. 

I  am  not  here  to  suggest  that  further  ac- 
tion on  the  air  pollution  problem  should 
await  further  definition  of  the  specific  needs. 
However,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  the 
more  certain  all  of  us  are  on  the  relevant 
facts,  the  better  able  Industry  will  be  to  solve 
the  problem  and  the  more  informed  govern- 
ment's appraisal  will  be  of  the  cost  and  per- 
formance relationships  implicit  In  compli- 
ance with  the  new  and  more  stringent  emis- 
sion standards. 

Now  I  would  like  to  address  the  remain- 
der of  my  comments  to  the  subjects  about 
which  you  and  the  other  members  of  Con- 
gress here  today  have  deep  concern,  what 
Ford  is  doing  to  reduce  vehicle  emissions. 

First,  let  me  disciiss  alternate  power 
sources. 

Although  we  have  prepared  rather  elab- 
orate paper  studies  and  carefully  analyzed 
all  publicly  available  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  have  found  no  cause  to  become  op- 
timistic about  the  Ranklne  cycle  engine.  In 
a  Senate  Conunlttee  hearing  In  Washington 
in  May,  1968,  I  indicated  that.  In  our  opin- 
ion, the  Ranklne  cycle  was  too  complex  and 
fraught  with  too  many  seemingly  insoluble 
problems  to  be  considered  a  likely  successor 
to  the  Internal  combustion  engine.  We  have 
found  nothing  since  that  time  to  alter  our 
evaluation  of  the  Ranklne  cycle. 

Our  activities  In  electric  vehicle  research 
were  described  to  Senate  committees  in 
March  1967,  by  Dr.  Michael  Ference,  Vice- 
president  of  Ford's  Scientific  Research  Staff 
He  cited  the  development  work  on  a  concept 
battery — sodium-sulfur — a  zinc  air  battery 
concept,  improved  motors  and  control  sys- 
tems. It  was  f)olnted  out  that  Ford  Motor 
Compjany  had  hopes  that  these  major  ad- 
vances In  battery  development  and  in  control 
and  motor  technology  might  give  the  electric 
vehicle  a  good  chance  to  succeed  as  a  small 
urban-suburban  passenger  car  and  delivery 
or  service  vehicle  within  a  decade. 

Then,  as  now,  the  principal  problem  was 
to  find  ways  to  minimize  the  electric  vehicle's 
disadvantages  of  short  range,  poor  speed  and 
acceleration  and  hill  climbing  and  long  re- 
charge time  compared  with  the  quick  re- 
fueling of  gasoline  powered  cars. 

Our  position  Is  essentially  unchanged 
today.  Problems  associated  with  the  fabrica- 
tion of  sodium-sulfur  batteries  have  proved 
to  be  more  difficult  to  solve  than  had  been 
anticipated.  As  a  result,  we  are  nowhere  near 
as  far  along  at  this  time  as  we  hoped  we 
would  be.  Also,  the  hoped  for  short  range 
potential  of  alr-zlnc  and  nlckel-zlnc  bat- 
teries did  not  materialize. 

Some  research  with  lead  acid  batteries  ap- 
pears promising.  This  development,  If  suc- 
cessful,  would   permit   the  production   of  a 
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cny  car  viith  about  40  miles  range  In  cltv 
driving  rms  represents  a  two-to-four-fold 
improvement  over  preMovis  technologv  It 
also  has  been  the  motivation  to  re-exmilne 
the  hvbrld  engine  electric  vehicle  concept 
The  most  premising  of  all  alternate  p.)wer 
sources  in  our  opinion.  Is  the  gas  turbine  en- 
gine Emissions  levels  of  hvdrot-arboiis  and 
carbi.>n  monoxide  from  g;vi  turbines  appear 
to  be  exiremelv  low:  however  there  Is  some 
question  as  to  the  level  t4..  which  oxides  of 
nitrogen  can  be  controlled 

We  have  been  cevotlng  an  important  sh.ire 
of  our  research  engineeruig  and  testing  to 
this  engine  during  the  pa-si  15  years  Three 
years  ago  we  Intr^.-duced  our  experuuent^i 
707  turbine  a  seventh  generation  turbine 
engine  designed  bv  Ford  engineers  The  707 
was  designed  speciflcally  for  heavy  dutv 
trucks  We  have  tested  these  engines  tor 
thovusands  of  hours  on  dynamometers  aJid 
at  our  proving  grounds  In  Michigan  tuid  Ari- 
zona Some  18  months  ago  we  itiitajled  the 
engine  in  a  few  of  our  own  fleet  trucks  which 
haul  Ford  parts  from  Michigan  to  our  plants 
in  Ohio.  Results  have  been  very  encourag- 
ing, but  work  must  continue  to  develop  ade- 
quate durablUtv  and  perlormanL-e 

We  have  extended  our  turbine  activities 
bevond  truck  application  and  earlier  this 
vear  launched  a  program  for  application  for 
off-road  uses  such  as  stand-by  generator 
sets,  oil  well  cementing  construction  ma- 
chlrierv  and  marine  ple.isure  craft  We  also 
have  ins-alled  a  gas  turbine  engine  In  a 
Continental  Trallways  bus  which  soon  will 
be  making  a  test  run  across  the  country 

Application  to  automobiles  is  still  a  bit 
down  the  road  However  preliminary  analysis 
Indicates  that  the  use  of  gas  turbine  en- 
gines In  pass-e:;ger  cars  would  entail  a  .'>lg- 
nlP.cant  cost  penalty  and  in  the  case  of  city 
driving,  high  fuel  costs  These  ci;>st  and  tech- 
nical factors  will  have  to  be  overcome  before 
the  gas  turbine  can  be  considered  as  an 
attractive  substitute  for  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine  In  passenger  cars 

Whether  or  not  any  of  these  alternate 
power  sources  ever  proves  to  be  worthy  of 
becoming  a  volume-produced  power  plant  re- 
mains highly  speculative  at  this  point  The 
near  term  improvements  for  vehicle  emis- 
sions must  be  realized  from  the  Internal 
combustion  engine  system  Ftirther.  we  think 
any  objective  analysis  of  the  evidence  sup- 
ports our  conclusion  that  the  goal  of  a  vir- 
tually emission  free  power  source  can  be 
reached  sooner  with  the  internal  combus- 
tion engine  than  viTth  an  entirely  different 
and  unprc'ven  ptwer  piant 

For  these  reitsons  a  greater  share  of  our 
efforts  Is  directed  toward  the  control  of 
emlssloi.s  from  the  Internal  combusuon  en- 
gine 

One  very  substantlai  progr.un  dedicated  to 
thesa  future  Improvement*  Is  wh^t  we  term 
the  Inter-Ind'Jetry  Emls&lon  Control  Pro- 
gram It  Is  CLjmprlsed  of  Pord  and  tea  other 
companies  six  of  which  are  petroleum  com- 
panies ir.d  the  other  four  foreign  auto  man- 
ufacturers The  IIEC  Wis  established  In 
April  1967  with  Ford  Motor  Company  serv- 
ing as  project  manager 

The  IIEC  utilizes  the  respective  talents  of 
petroleum  and  automotive  specialists  In  the 
quest  to  develop  a  virtually  emission  fre« 
car  Some  very  ambitious  go;^ls  were  set.  Pro- 
gram targets  are  65  ppm  hydrocarbons.  0  3 
mc>;e  per  cent  cartxin  monoxide  and  175  ppm 
oxides  of  nitrogen  Theee  emission  targets 
represent  a  90-97  percent  reduction  from 
pre-emlsslon  controlled  vehicles 

We  have  attained  these  very  low  levels 
m  the  laboratory  and  now  have  a  program 
involving  concept  cars  utilizing  advanced 
hardware  and  undergoing  t«8ta  at  our  proving 
grounds  to  determine  whether  or  not  these 
approaches  are  feasible  in  terms  of  durabil- 
ity, operating  economy  and  performance  We 
are  proceeding  at  full  speed  to  reach  the 
nece«aary  conclusions,  and  should  these  testa 


show  promise,  we  will  explore  the  adaptabil- 
ity of  these  concepts  to  mais  production 
techniques 

Gentlemen.    I    submit    t^at    our    progress 
to  date  and  our  future  objectives  which  we 
coofldently   expect    to   attain   In   the   control 
of  emlssioiia   from   the   internal   combustion 
engine    will    serve    our    mutual    objective    of 
providing    clean    automobiles    and    a    better 
environment  for  everyone   As  Mr   Henry  Pord 
II  siUd  last  Tuesday  .December  2i   In  an  ad- 
dress   at    the    Harvard    Buslne»>s    School.    "It 
doesn  t  Uko   much   imagination   to  see  that 
befure  t<x>  many  years  have  gCiue  by    the  only 
market   left   for   motor    vehicle*   will    be   the 
market  for  vehicles  that   are  emission  free  " 
In   closing,    let    me    assure    vi.u    that    Pord 
Motor  Company  Intentls  to  be  .in  aggressive 
fxirtlclpant  in  that  market 
I  will  Just  highlight  It  now 
I    would    like    though    to    Introduce    those 
gentlerruin    who    accompiinled    me    here.    Mr. 
Donald    Jen-sen,    director   i>f   our   autLimotlve 
emissions  ofRce.  .uid  Mr    Ross  Taylor    assist- 
ant chief  engineer  of  our  engineering  actlvl- 
Ue«  at  Ford,  and  Mr    Jajiies  McNe«ul.  who  Is 
a  memt)er  of  our  otflce  of  general  counsel 

Mr  Chairman  In  response  to  vour  request 
In  the  prepared  st;itement,  we  have  Indi- 
cated that  we  have  noted  the  serious  prob- 
lem of  air  pollution  for  a  long  time  and  we 
have  been  working  very  diligently  on  if  We 
know  the  problem  Isn't  licked  We  know 
there  Is  a  lot  more  to  do,  but  qulcklv  let  me 
just  speak  to  the  specific  problem  as  we 
understjind  It  In  the  New  York  area  New 
York  New  Jersey  area,  and  quoting  from  a 
Department  of  Air  Resources  report  for  New- 
York  Cltv.  the  problem  in  the  main  In  the 
New  Y  .rk  City  area  Is  carNm  monoxide. 
sulfur  dioxide,  and  particula'e  matter 

Now  the  automobile  certainly  does  con- 
tribute a  great  part  of  the  carbon  mnnoxlde 
and  there  is  a  small  matter  of  the  particu- 
late matter  according  to  the  New  York  De- 
partments report  something  like  11  percent 
of  the  particulate  matter  that  they  have 
measured  Is  traceable  to  mobile  sources,  of 
which   the  automobile  Is  a  part 

The  particulate  matter  of  s[)ecinc  Interest 
with  regard  to  the  automobile  is  the  lead 
and  lead  salts  It  has  been  covered,  I  think, 
adequately,  as  to  what  our  1970  vehicles  and 
1971  vehicles  nationwide  »TlI  d.i  with  regard 
to  improvement  in  the  reduction  of  carbon 
monoxide  and  hvdrncarbons  and,  of  course. 
Ford  vehicles  meet  thc*e  requlrments 

Hoviever.  let  me  very  qulcklv  skim  through 
iome  of  the  work  that  we  are  doing  with 
regard  to  alternate  power  sources  We  lue  not 
at  this  time  optimistic  about  steam  as  an 
alternative  stiurce  of  power  for  automobiles, 
I  testified  m  the  Senate  Committee  hear- 
ing that  was  referred  to  bv  the  previous  wlt- 
ne-sses.  saying  that  our  analy-ts  have  indi- 
cated a  gross  complexity  compared  to  what 
we  believe  the  interna!  combustion  will  be 
when  It  l--.  a  virtually  emission  free  engine, 
and  these  are  '>ur  opinions  We  continue  to 
do  paper  studies,  be  aware  of  the  state  of 
hour  and  elevate  It.  and  If  we  see  anything 
that  changes  ovir  opinion  we  certainly  are 
going  to  be  aggres.'^lve  in  pursuing  this 

Along  that  line  we  have  arranged  with 
some  outside  organizations,  and  one  is  Ther- 
mal Electronic  Corporation,  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  we  are  sponsoring  with  them  cer- 
tain research  work,  thinking  that  as  the 
problems  have  been  ulentiried  they  can 
work  on  those  specific  pri.>blen\s  If  they  find 
promising  solutions  then  we  can  take  the 
next  step,  research  with  regard  to  steam  en- 
gines, or  Ranklne  cycle  engine^  whether  It  be 
steam    or    s<ime    organic    materials    used 

Dr  Michael  Ference,  vice-president  of  Pord 
Scientific  Research  reported  to  the  Senate 
Committee  in  1967,  March  of  1967,  In  regard 
to  our  electric  car  work,  and  reported  there 
that  we  were  working  on  sodium  sulfur  bat- 
tery concepts,  and  a  zlnc-alr  battery  concept, 
and    improvement    in    emission    controls    In 
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order  to  get  an  electric  car  that  would  appear 
to  be  useful  As  we  see  It  at  the  moment,  we 
have  run  Into  considerable  problems  with  re- 
gard to  the  sodium-sulfur  batteries.  We  are 
far  behind  where  we  thought  we  would  be 
from  this  point  at  this  time  We  do  have  some 
interesting  research  with  regard  to  red  acid 
batteries  We  devoted  by  far  the  majority  of 
Liur  work,  our  efforts  on  aji  alternative  source 
on  the  gas  turbine,  and  we  have  high  hopes 
that  tomorrow  a  707  Ford  gas  turbine  will 
start  cri>ss-country.  Installed  In  a  Contlnen- 
t.il  Trallways  bus 

If  we  were  to  indicate  .us  clearly  as  possible 
our  opinion  .us  to  priority  for  possible  suc- 
cess, we  Would  have  to  say  that  improve- 
ments m  the  internal  combustion  engine  are 
m  our  opinion  the  best  pos^'lbillty  for  suc- 
cess in  a  virtually  emission  free  vehicle,  and 
for  that  reason  we  are  putting  a  greater 
share  of  our  technical  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion Our  second  choice  ,it  the  moment  would 
be  the  gas  turbine  So  far  we  are  hwklng 
at  It  only  for  trucks,  heavy  applications 

We  are  expanding  It  some  to  look  at  sta- 
tionary applications,  such  as  oil  well  equip- 
ment, and  that  sort  of  thing,  but  by  and 
large  there  still  has  to  be  a  considerable 
breakthrough  before  we  would  see  the  gas 
turbine  ;us  a  replacement  for  the  Internal 
combustion  engine  In  pa.ssenger  cars 

Quickly  In  the  Internal  combustion  en- 
gine work.  I  would  like  to  cite  Just  one 
program  that  I  believe  will  be  of  significant 
Interest  to  you,  what  we  call  the  inter-lndus- 
trv  emission  control  program,  that  was  es- 
ttthllshed  in  April  of  1967  with  Ford  Motor 
Company  as  the  manager 

There  are  11  p.-\rtlcip.ints  In  that  pri>gram. 
and  I  think  six  are  petroleum  companies  and 
the  other   four  foreign   auto  mantif;icturers 
We  established  at  the  st.irt  of  that  program, 
targets  that  we  then  thought  were  the  three         j. 
most  important  pollutants,  the  Uirgets  that         3> 
we  estiibllshed  were  65  parts  per  million  hy-         X 
drocarbons.    0  3    mole   percent    carbon   mon- 
oxide   and    175   parts   per   million   oxides   of 
nitrr>gen 

These  targets.  If  attained,  would  represent 
between  a  90  and  97  percent— depending  on 
which  material  you  are  talking  about — be- 
tween 90  and  97  percent  reduction  from 
present  emission  controls 

Congressman  P.\rbstein  You  mean  this 
reduction  is  from  every  vehicle  you  produce. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr  MtscH  Yes,  sir;  that  Is  a  target  of  the 
rese.\rch  program 

Congres,sman  Farbstein  There  have  been 
statements  made  to  the  effect  that  there 
will  be  a  reduction  of  the  pollution  from 
individual  autos  of  95  percent.  There,  how- 
ever h.us  been  no  statement  taking  Into 
effect  the  multiplication  In  numbers  of  auto- 
mobiles on  the  total  level  of  automotive  pol- 
lution expected  This  is  the  rea.son  X  am 
.asking  the  question  directly, 

Mr  MiscH  No.  we  are  saying  that  the  new 
vehicles,  once  we  could  meet  these  targets, 
the  new  vehicles  would  perform  at  these 
levels,  and,  of  course,  you  would  have  to 
have  the  attrition  of  the  population,  the  re- 
placement of  the  population,  before  all  ve- 
hicles would  do  so 

Congressman  Farbsiein  How  far  advanced 
are  you  on  the  production  of  an  Internal 
combustion  engine  that  meets  the  stand- 
ards  that   you  have  Just   discussed, 

Mr  MistH  Let  me  cite  It  In  terms  of  this 
particular  Inter-lndustry  program  This  pro- 
gram was  to  be  completed  In  April  of  next 
year  It  Is  being  extended  one  more  year,  that 
Is  through  December  of  1970.  and  we  have 
every  hope  that  the  research  portion  of  the 
program  will  have  been  completed  success- 
fully 

We  have  already  met  these  targets  In  the 
laboratory  We  have  concept  vehicles  that 
are  running  on  our  proving  grounds  to  de- 
termine whether  in  fact  we  can  develop  these 


concepts  into  producable  designs  on  a  mass 
basis. 

Congressman  i'arbstein  Then  I  take  It.  If  I 
understand  you  correctly,  that  by  1972  Pord 
will  be    able  to  mass  produce 


Mr  Mist  H.  No,  .sir,  1  don  t  want  to  be  mis- 
understood I  said  that  by  the  end  of  1971 
the  r.^search  in  this  program  would  be  com- 
pleted and  there  Is  an  additional  phase  In 
reducing  that  phase  to  practicality  In  the 
.lutomobiie  as  it  would  be  mass  produced. 

At  the  moment,  I  would  have  to  guess  as  to 
when  we  in  (act  will  have  production  auto- 
mobiles   I  would  say    66,  '67.  maybe  '68, 

Congressman  Farbstein.  Y^ou  mean  '76,  '7 
or  '8' 

Mr.  MistH.  Yes. 

Congressman  Farbstein  You  heard  Mr, 
Chene.i  say  they  hoped  to  have  It  by  1975. 
Won  t  you  be  able  to  meet  that  date? 

Mr  MiscH.  Tliese  are  lower  goals  than  he 
w.us  talking  about  I  will  say  that  Ford  Motor 
Company  is  going  to  be  In  swinging,  and  we 
are  going  to  get  part  of  the  business. 

C'liipressmaii  Farbstein.  If  you  expect  to 
get  a  pan  ol  the  business,  won  t  you  have 
to  meet  the  standards  when  they  go  Into 
effect  ' 

Mr    .Mis(  H    Yes. 

Congre^^sman  Farbstein.  Do  you  agree  with 
the  lindlng  of  the  Technological  Panel  of 
the  California  Air  Resources  Board  that  the 
control  ot  emi.ssion  can  be  brought  down  to 
0  5  grams  pans  per  million  of  hydrocarbons, 
twelve  granus  of  carbon  monoxide,  and  1.0 
grams  p.irus  per  million  oxide  of  nitrogen? 
Mr  MiscH  I  believe  vehicles  can  be  built 
(or  those  levels. 

Congressman  Farbstein    By  1975? 
Mr  Mist  H.  No.  I  dont  think  so. 
Congressman  Farbstein.  When  then? 
Mr,  MiscH.  I  think  that  we  are  giving  the 
most   honest  answer  we  can,  as  to  what  we 
think   we  will  be  able  to  accomplish.  If  we 
ran  m  ive  faster  and  1(  we  are  more  fortunate 
the   tune  is  going  to  move  up    I  am  giving 
the  best  estimate  that  we  can  give,  and  it  Is 
only  an  estimate. 

Congressman  Farbstein.  Are  we  going  to 
h.ive  to  wait  to  the  mid-1970s  to  see  a  sig- 
nificant reduction  in  auto  emissions  or  Is  it 
going  to  begin  before? 
Mr  MiscH.  I  am  not  sure 
Congressman  Farbstein,  Can  we  expect  a 
major  reduction  In  auto  emissions  levels  be- 
fore 1975  or  1976?  Can  you  produce  an  auto- 
mobile with  less  than  the  California  1975 
standards  within  a  year  and  improve  the 
standards  further  year  by  year  unUl  you 
produce  a  pollution-free  engine? 

Mr,  MiscH.  If  I  may.  sir.  I  would  like  to 
answer  It  this  way.  We  have  a  series  of  chang- 
ing standards,  already  established  through 
1974.  and  these  standards,  as  they  become 
more  stringent,  as  they  require  a  more  strin- 
gent control,  do  require  differences  In  the 
approach  to  the  hardware.  I  think  we  are 
saving,  however,  through  1974.  these  will  be 
evolutionary  In  nature.  By  that  I  mean  those 
things  that  we  are  working  on  now  will  re- 
solve by  that  time  to  meet  the  requirements. 
We  believe  it.  We  haven't  done  it  yet,  but 
we  believe  that  it  Is  the  way  It  wUl  happen. 
Now,  for  the  low  levels  that  I  am  talking 
about  here  it  will  require  more  completely 
new  approaches. 

Congressman  Farbstein.  Mr.  Misch.  how 
much  money  has  your  company  spent  dur- 
ing the  year  1969  for  research  and  develop- 
ment in  connection  with  low  emission  en- 
gines If  you  can't  give  it  to  me  for  '69.  be- 
cause it  is  current,  how  about  '68  and  '67. 
.Also  break  that  down  Into  what  went  Into 
salaries   and    what    went    Into   material. 

Mr.  MiscH,  It  is  a  little  hard  to  break  It 
down.    Around    700    people    are    Involved    In 
Ford    in    emission    work,    Internal    combus- 
tion work,  and  alternative  sources  work. 
Congressman  Parbstdn.  Full  time? 
Mr,  MiscH,  I  would  say  the  equivalent  of 


that  many  full  time.  If  some  of  the  people 
spent  part  of  the  time  on  that,  and  part 
on  something  else,  there  would  be  a  larger 
number  involved.  I  am  saying  there  would 
be  the  equivalent  of  700  people  full  time. 

Congressman  FARBS-rnN.  On  low  emission 
engines? 

Mr,  MISCH,  Yes.  both  the  internal  combus- 
tion engine  and  the  alternate  source. 

Congressman  Farbstein,  Mr.  Misch,  how 
many  individuals  are  working  on  the  in- 
ternal combustion  engines,  as  compared  to 
alternative  engines? 

Mr.  MiscH,  Yes,  I  do  have  an  Idea. 

Congressman  Farbstein,  Would  you  please 

tell  us, 

Mr,  MISCH.  I  would  say  more  than  half. 
Congressman  Farbstein.  If  you  are  spend- 
ing more  than  half  of  the  money  and  person- 
nel on  alternatives,  how  do  you  divide  It  be- 
tween the  various  types  of  engines,  steam. 
turbine,  electric? 

Mr.  MiscH.  I  can  tell  you  to  this  extent. 
At  least  m  the  order  that  I  prioritize  it.  The 
first  priority  I  give  Is  to  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine.  The  next  highest  effort  is 
the  gas  turbine.  The  one  following  that  is 
the  electric.  The  one  we  are  spending  the 
least  on  Is  the  Ranklne  or  steam  engine 

Congressman  Farbstein.  Do  you  believe 
the  steam  engine  Is  worthy  of  less  attention 
than  the  others? 

Mr,  Misch.  That  is  obviously  the  reason 
why  we  prioritized  It  that  way.  That  Is  our 
opinion. 

Congressman  Farbstein.  You  certainly 
have  a  right  to  your  opinion.  There  are, 
however,  naturally  differences  of  opinion, 

Mr,  MiscH.  Let  me  assure  you.  sir,  that  it 
Is  not  Just  my  opinion.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
our  technical  organization  that  I  reflect 

Congressman  Farbstein.  Are  you  experi- 
menting at  all  with  alternative  fuels? 

Mr,  Misch,  Yes.  we  are.  Once  again,  in 
this  inter-lndustry  program,  where  we  have 
six  petroleum  companies  Involved  in  the  re- 
search, we  have  several  programs.  If  you 
have  the  time,  we  could  tick  off  very  quickly 
a  few  of  the  things  that  we  are  doing.  Mr. 
Taylor  would  be  glad  to  do  that,  or  at  least 
by  title  Indicate  what  they  are. 

Mr.  Taylor.  This  program,  as  Mr,  Misch 
Indicated  earlier.  Is  a  cooperative  program 
between  the  oil  industry  and  the  automo- 
tive industry.  Its  official  purpose  was  to  the 
expertise  of  people  In  fuel  designs  with  those 
best  versed  In  automotive  engine  designs. 

Congressman  Farbstein.  There  Is  one  ques- 
tion that  sticks  in  my  mind.  I  am  really 
unable  to  understand  how  the  Morse  panel, 
the  Battelle  Memorial  Institute  Study  for 
National  Air  Pollution  Control,  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  and  the  CaUfornia 
State  Assembly,  each  coming  from  different 
backgrounds  and  perspectives,  all  come  to 
the  opposite  conclusion.  Each  seems  to  feel 
that  the  steam  engine  Is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, research,  and  the  expenditure  of 
money.  They  say  It  wUl  not  need  any  unique 
metals,  and  can  be  produced  as  cheaply, 
perhaps  If  not  more  cheaply  than  the  In- 
ternal combustion  engine,  and  that  is  the 
reason  I  can't  understand  why  you  give  such 
a  low  priority  to  It.  Can  you  explain  that  to 
me,  Mr.  Misch. 

Mr.  Misch.  I  can  certainly  try.  We  evalu- 
ate— we  have  evaluated,  and  continue  to 
evaluate.  Ranklne  cycle  concepts,  and  com- 
pare th«n  in  total  power  plant  packages 
with  the  Internal  combuslon  engine,  as  we 
think  It  would  be  required  to  be  an  accepta- 
ble product  In  the  hands  of  the  customer. 
When  we  do  this,  and  I  will  cite  my  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Committee,  we  believe  that 
both  the  cost  and  complexity  of  the  Ranklne 
cycle  system  Is  greater  than  the  Internal 
combustion  engine.  For  that  reason,  we 
think  that  the  Internal  combustion  engine 
is  the  right  one  to  put  the  emphasis  on. 

Congressman  Farbstein.  Would  your  com- 
pany  object  to  mandatory  standards  for   a 


pollution  free  engine  being  established  for 
the  internal  combustion  engine? 

Mr.  Misch.  I  think  you  have  to  say  virtually 
pollution  free. 

Congressman  Farbstein.  Let's  say  the 
standard  set  down  by  the  CaUfornia  Legis- 
lature, 

Mr.  Misch.  Our  company  has  supported  the 
clean  air  project. 

Congressman  Farbstein.  The  technology 
panel  of  the  California  Air  Resources  Board, 
excuse  me. 

Mr.  Misch.  They  are  about  the  same  num- 
bers. Yes.  I  would  like  to  answer  It  this 
way.  I  would  like  to  say  that  our  company 
has  supported  the  Clean  Air  Act.  We  have 
supported  the  development  and  Implication 
of  standards  and  requirements  on  vehicles, 
and  we  would  continue  to  do  so.  I  think  we 
have  continued  always  to  say  that  for  every- 
one's good  it  is  highly  desirous  that  we  are 
certain  that  the  demands  for  control  are  rea- 
sonably in  step  with  the  need,  because  In- 
creased control  is  going  to  in  fact  either  cost 
in  compromise  of  product,  or  in  dollars,  or 
something.  It  Is  going  to  cost  something,  so 
let's  Just  all  of  us  be  sure  that  we  are  pro- 
gressing properly,  that's  all. 

Congressman  Farbstein.  I  asked  that  ques- 
tion. Mr.  Misch.  because  the  California 
Deputy  Attorney  General.  Charles  O'Brien,  on 
March"  4,  1969,  at  the  HEW  hearing  said,  and 
I  quote ; 

"California  has  had  a  long  and  discourag- 
ing relationship  with  the  auto  industry  in 
attempting  to  control  automobile  produced 
smog." 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  am  asking  the 
question. 

Mr.  Misch.  Let  me  answer  by  reading  a 
statement  that  is  in  the  close  of  my  prepared 
remarks,  and  it  Is  a  statement  that  Mr.  Henry 
Ford  made  last  Tuesday.  December  2nd.  in 
an  address  to  the  Harvard  Business  School  i 
"It  doesn't  take  much  imagination  to  see 
that  before  too  many  years  have  gone  by.  the 
only  markets  left  for  motor  vehicles  will  be 
the  market  for  vehicles  that  are  virtually 
emission  free." 

He  assured  that  Pord  Motor  Company  is 
in  that  market. 

Congressman  Farbstein.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that,  but  I  still  haven't  got  your  tinswer  to 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  you  were  op- 
posed to  mandatory  controls. 

Mr.  Misch,  I  thought  I  answered.  We  have 
mandatory  controls. 

Congressman  Farbstein.  The  standards 
being  discussed  by  the  California  Air  Re- 
sources Board  for  1975. 

Mr.  Jensen,  I  am  Don  Jensen,  the  Director 
of  Automotive  Emissions  at  Ford,  The  stand- 
ards you  are  referring  to  were  recommended 
to  the  Air  Resources  Board,  They  are  not  now 
a  standard  In  California,  They  are  having  a 
public  hearing  on  these  on  January  21st. 
Since  they  were  announced  on  November  19, 
each  of  the  companies  is  reviewing  their 
internal  program  to  see  what  their  position 
would  be.  I  think  Mr.  Misch  has  been  respon- 
sive to  the  questions  based  prlmEirily  on  our 
previous  controls. 

Congressman  Farbstein,  Would  you  care 
to  make  a  statement  on  these  standards; 
what  is  your  position  on  them? 

Mr.  Jensen.  I  think  I  made  It  clear.  Mr. 
Farbstein.  that  they  were  announced  on 
November  19th.  The  public  hearing  is  on 
January  21st,  so  obviously  we  have  to  look 
at  the  standards,  but  the  numbers  going  on 
already  at  Ford,  or  the  inter-industry  pro- 
gram that  Mr,  Misch  mentioned  were  lower 
than  the  numbers  In  that  particular  report. 
Congressman  Farbstein,  I  am  about  fin- 
ished, gentlemen.  If  there  Is  anything  further 
you  want  to  add,  I  would  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  you.  Before  we  close,  a  representative  of 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  New 
York  has  been  kind  enough  to  come  here  to 
make  a  short  statement  in  connection  with 
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the   Atnirney   General's  position   In  relation 
to  these  hearings 

Will  you  state  ymir  name  and  position'' 
Mr  Mantzoros  My  name  is  Geor«e  C 
Mantzoros.  Assistant  Attorney  General.  Anti- 
Monopolies  Bureau  I  am  here  rtpresentmg 
the  Attorney  Genera!.  Lotus  J  Lefkowltz. 
who  has  the  followlni?  statement  to  make. 
The  discharge  and  emission  of  contami- 
nants into  the  air  is  contrary  to  the  public 
policy  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  in  vio- 
lation of  state  statutes  and  the  statewide 
A:r  Resources  Program 

It  13  my  hope  that  from  this  cammittees 
hearing  v  Ul  come  a  plan  of  positive  action 
at  the  Federal  level  in  support  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  program  which  is  already 
underway  m  New  York  State 

My  office  already  has  beijun  an  action  to 
punish  the  ma'or  aut:'mobile  manuiftcturers 
by  requiring  'hem  to  pay  treble  damaites  to 
the  state  and  its  municipalities  for  the  harm 
done  to  property,  crops  and  mdr.  .duals  by 
the  emission  of  contaminants  from  automo- 
biles of  their  manufacture 

.\i  the  same  t:me  we  are  asking  a  man- 
datory injunction  against  the  titito  manufac- 
turers requiring  them  with  a'.l  deliberate 
speed  to  Install  as  standard  equipment  on 
any  auto  sold  in  New  York  S-are  eflectlve 
motor  vehicle  pollution  control  equipment. 
I  congratulate  this  committee  for  its  ac- 
tion and  endorse  Its  efforts  to  br.ng  about  an 
elimination  of  the  air  pollution  which  seri- 
ously atfects  everyone  in  the  State  if  New 
York. 

Congressman  Farbstfin  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  statement  Before  adjourn- 
ing. I  would  like  to  insert  the  text  of  a 
letter  I  have  received  from  Mayor  Lindsay 
In  connection  with  this  l^.earlngs 
I  The  text  of  that  letter  follows   i 

The  CiTV  or  Ntw  York 
Omct  OF  THt  Mayor. 
Sen-  York   NY    December  4    1989. 
Hon  Leonard  Farbstein 
V.S  Hcruse  of  Repre^^enlatives. 
Riiiibu-n  Houte  Office  Building, 
Wa.^hing'.on,  D  C 

Dear  Congrfssman  Farsstein  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  about  the  hearing  you  and 
several  other  Congressmen  from  the  New 
Y'ork  Metropolitan  region  have  scheduled  for 
next  Monday.  December  8th  on  automobile 
pollution 

I  fully  support  your  efforts  and  offer  my 
cooperation  for  your  hearing  and  any  ac- 
tivities that  may  follow. 

Automobile  e.xhaust  pollution  is  a  prob- 
lem of  deep  concern  to  millions  of  New- 
Yorkers  New  York  City,  as  you  may  know, 
has  undertaken  active  leadership  in  this 
area  For  detailed  carbon  monoxide  studies 
conducted  in  the  City  indicate  that  our 
problem  Is  different  from  that  In  other  parts 
of  the  country  and  requires  closer  and  more 
special  attention  than  It  has  been  accorded. 
Recently  I  outlined  a  five-point  program  of 
steps  the  City  will  take  to  insure  more  ef- 
fective programs  to  combat  this  pollution, 
including  encouraging  faster  development 
of  pollution-free  vehicles  The  City  plans  Vj 
purchase  and  test  several  of  these  vehicles 
to  determine  whether  a  practical  model  can 
be  made  available  sooner  than  we  can  now 
anticipate.  I  have  been  in  touch  with  lead- 
ing industry  executives  to  explore  what  fur- 
ther steps  the  City  can  take  at  this  time  to 
promote  this  important  project. 

I  am  sure  the  results  of  yovir  efforts  will 
be  of  great  vaJue  to  our  program    I  look  for- 
ward to  these  findings 
iClnd  regards. 
Sincerely. 

John  V  Lindsay, 

Mayor 
Congressman    Farbstein     The    hearing    Is 
adjourned. 

(Whereupon    at    1  30    pm,    the    hearing 
was  concluded  ) 


AfPENOlX 

On  November  7.   1969  the   following  letter 

wvi  sent  to  the  presidents  and  chiirnien  of 

the  boards  of   the   major  automotive   com- 

jvinles.   and    the    loUowin^    replies    received 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Hof-.E  nf  RElMtESENTAnVFS. 

W'o,v'i.nproM,  DC  .  N'Vember  7.  1969 
Gentlemen     We  are  writing  you  today  as 
Members  of   Congress    rep.-esentlng  Uic  New 
Y.>rk-New    Jersey-Connecticut    metropolitan 
ro;ion.  concerned  about  air  pollution 

We  are  sure  you  will  agree  thit  air  pol- 
1  Kion  h!ts  become  a  matter  of  grave  concern 
to  every  Amerlcm  and  that  the  automobile 
in.Uistry  h.u-.  the  responsibility  to  make  every 
effort  to  alleviate  this  problem 

It  is  our  imeulon  to  hold  hearingis  to 
examine  the  impact  of  the  automobile  on  the 
a»r  of  the  New  York-New  Jeisey-Conneciicut 
nietropolit.m  region  These  hearings  w.U  b.^ 
held  m  the  Ceremonial  Couri  Room.  U  ^ 
Customs  C  lurt  Bulldmc:.  One  Federal  PI  ./.i 
New  York  City  at  10  a  m  on  December  8 

You.  as  the  head  oi  cue  of  ilie  major 
American  industries,  are  in  a  position  to 
exercise  your  respon-.ibillty  for  helping  to 
sol-e  this  severe  environment  il  problem  by 
appearing  before  our  panel  at  th.it  time 

We  are  anxious  to  become  acquainted  with 
what  your  company  is  doing,  or  plans  to  do 
m  the  future,  to  merci.ine  the  aU.erse  ef- 
fects on  the  almt-sphere  of  pollution  from 
automobiles  We  are  not.  so  much  concerned 
with  the  details  of  how  your  company  is 
meeting  specirc  governmental  requirements 
Rather,  we  .ire  interested  in  the  broader  con- 
text of  what  itep3  you  are  taking  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Internal  combustion 
engine  and  the  exploration  and  development 
of  alternative  means  of  propulsion  Thus,  we 
are  more  desirous  of  hearing  from  \ou.  the 
people  at  the  highest  policy-making  level  of 
management,  than  from  technical  or  other 
laboratory  personnel  You  are,  (jf  course,  wel- 
come to  bring  such  personnel  to  advise  you 
We  would  appreciate  your  favorable  reply 
to  this  invitation  at  your  e.arliest  conven- 
ience Please  contact  Congressman  Leonard 
Farbstein  at  ia02i  '225  5635. 
With  sincere  regards,  we  are. 

Members    of    Congress      Leonard    Farb- 
stein    Bertram    L    Podell,   Joseph   P 
Addabbo    .Adam   C    Powell.   Allard  K 
LowENSTEiN.    Peter    W     Rodino.    Jr 
Benjamin    S     Ri..senthal.    James    H 
ScHEVER.  Edward  I    Kimth    Richard  I 
Ottinger     Joseph    G     Minish     Do.m:- 
.-.icK    V     Daniels.   Seymoir   Halpern, 
Shirley  Chisholm,  William  F    Ryan, 
James  J    Dei.aney.   Henry    Helstocki, 
Mark;   Biagci    Edward  J    Patten,  and 

JONArHAN  B    Bi.MCHAM 

General  Motors  Corp  . 
New  York.  N  V  ,  Norcmber  26,  1969 
Hon     Leonard  Farbstein, 

Hou^e    ot    Repre.-icnlatne'i.    Rayburn    House 
Ofjice  Building.  Washington,  DC 

Dear  Co.ngressman  Farbstein:  This  Is  in 
resf)onse  to  the  invitation  which  you  and  a 
number  of  your  fellow  Members  of  Congress 
extended  to  Mr  E  N  Cole.  President,  and  to 
me  to  be  present  a'  hearings  in  New  York 
City  regarding  the  Impact  of  the  automobile 
on  the  air  of  the  metropolitan  area  We  share 
your  deep  concern  with  the  probem  of  air 
pollution 

As  discussed  with  you  by  our  representa- 
tives. Mebsrs  Hllder.  MaglU  and  Hall,  our 
corporation  Is  under  certain  Inhibitions  re- 
garding this  subject  as  a  result  of  pending 
litigation  However,  within  the  general  guide- 
lines discussed  by  them  with  you.  General 
Motors  is  certainly  desirous  of  cooperating 
with  you  and  presenting  our  views  with  re- 
spect to  this  important  subject 

Therefore.  I  have  requested  Dr.  Paul  P. 
Chenea,  vice  president  in  charge  of  our  Re- 
search Laboratories,  to  be  present  on  Decem- 
ber 8   and  make  a  statement  on  behalf  of 


General  Motors  Dr.  Chenea  is  fully  qualihed 
to  discuss  the  subject  not  only  from  a  tech- 
nical standpoint  but  from  the  viewpoint  of 
policy  as  well  H"  will  be  accompanied  by  Dr 
Fred  Bowdltciv  Director,  Emission  Contnjl 

Let   me  reas;>ure  you   and  tliose  Congress- 
men a.ssoclaicd  witli  you  in  this  m.itter  that 
Genera]    Motors  efforts   for   progress   m    this 
urea  c.irry  a  \ery  lilpli  priority. 
Sincerely. 

J    M    Ruche 

General  Motors  Corp.. 

Wa.-^lirigton.  D  C.   Dece7nber  5,  1969. 
Hon    Leonard  Farbstein. 
U  S.  House  o)  RepeMHiatives. 
Wa.shingtcn.  DC 

Dear  Mr  Karb>>:lin  In  conversations  I 
lirtve  had  recent  1\  with  you  and  Mr  Levin, 
you  ha\e  suggested  that  the  testimony  of  the 
General  Motors  witness  at  the  hearing  in 
New  York,  December  8  be  a  '  resp^.nse  or 
rebuttal"  to  the  remarks  of  other  witnesses 
While  I  believe  I  liave  made  it  clear  to  you 
and  Mr  Levin  that  the  GM  witness  will  ad- 
dress hiniiclf  to  the  inlorniatioii  your  invita- 
tion requested  us  to  present  rather  than  re- 
spond to  the  remarks  of  other  witnrsses.  I 
feel  that  It  Is  important  to  reiterate  th's 
point  in  order  to  clear  up  any  possibility  of 
nilsunderstandlng 

In  your  November  7  letter  of  Invitation  ta 
General  Motors  you  stated  \\'\i  were  anxious 
■  to  become  acquainted  with  what  your  com- 
pany Is  doing,  or  plans  to  do  in  the  future,  to 
overcome  the  adverse  effects  on  the  atmos- 
phere of  pollution  from  automobiles  '  More 
specifically,  you  asked  for  comments  on  the 
steps  we  are' taking  for  the  improvement  of 
the  internal  con^bustion  encine  and  the  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  alternative 
means  of  propulsion  "  In  our  appearance  we 
intend  to  try  to  present  as  much  Information 
on  this  subject  as  time  permits. 

In  order  to  cover  even  a  small  part  of  that 
vast  assignment  in  the  time  allotted  to  our 
testimony,  It  will  be  necessary  for  our  wit- 
ness to  address  himself  to  the  points  he 
considers  most  Important  Accordingly,  he 
intends  to  spend  the  time  available  present- 
ing information  on  the  subject  matter  of 
the  hearing 

Let  me  assure  you  that  General  Motors 
hopes  in  this  way  to  make  a  contribution  to 
the  understanding  by  your  group  and  the 
public  of  the  automotive  emissions  prob- 
lems. 

Sincerely, 

James  M.  Morris 

Chrysler  Corp  . 

November  26.  1969 
Hon    Leonard  Farbstein. 
US    House  of  Representatiies. 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  CoN(.R^:^>s.M^N  Farbstein:  Mr  Lynn 
Town.send.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Chrys- 
ler Corporation  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  tlie 
letter  of  November  17.  1969.  regarding  a  pro- 
posed meeting  in  New  York  City  concernliii: 
the  problems  of  air  pollution  m  the  Metro- 
politan New  York  .■\re.i 

At  the  (HiUset,  let  me  a.ssure  you  that  the 
petiple  at  the  highest  policymaking  level  of 
Chrysler  Corporation  as  well  as  our  engineer- 
ing and  technical  people  are  luUy  aware  oi 
their  responsibilities  to  further  reduce  the 
level  of  the  smog-conlrihutlng  emissions  cur- 
rentlv  found  in  passenger  car  exhaust. 

I  understand  that  Mr  C.  M  Helnen,  Chiei 
Engineer  for  Emission  Control  and  Chemical 
Development,  has  recently  forwarded  to  you 
certain  technical  papers  which,  together  with 
the  references  included,  outline  the  extensive 
work  that  has  been  done  on  the  problem  of 
vehicle  emission  control  over  the  last  fifteen 
years. 

To  provide  you  with  a  current  picture  of 
Chrysler  Corporations  intensive  research  ac- 
tivities In  air  pollution  and  the  outlook  for 
the  future  as  our  engineers  see  it,  we  would 
like  to  extend  an  invitation  to  you  and  the 
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other  Congressmen  who  signed  the  letter  to 
visit  our  laboratories  in  Detroit  and  to  meet 
with  our  engineers  at  your  convenience.  If  It 
Is  not  possible  for  these  gentlemen  and  lady 
to  be  in  Detroit  on  the  same  date,  we  would 
l)e  pleased  to  arrange  for  a  series  of  such 
meetings  to  take  place  We  hope  you  will  view 
this  invitation  to  come  to  Detroit  as  an  ac- 
cepuible  alternative  to  the  opportunity  you 
have  offered  us  to  appear  In  New  York  as  the 
complexity  of  showing  you  In  detail  the  work 
we  are  doing  makes  It  necessary  to  stage  any 
meaningful  demonstration  where  the  equip- 
ment is  located. 

In  addition,  as  you  no  doubt  know,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and  Welfare 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  has  announced  that  It 
plans  to  hold  hearings  on  the  subject  of  air 
pollution  on  or  about  December  8.  1969.  and 
.vlnce  this  Committee  has  the  statutory  au- 
thority to  conduct  hearings  on  this  subject, 
it  appears  probable  that  we  will  be  called 
upon  to  furnish  such  Information  as  can  be 
furnished  by  hearings  on  a  nationwide  basis 
to  this  Committee  of  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

P.  N   Bl'ckminster. 


Ford  Motor  Co., 
Washington,  DC.  November  28,  1969. 
Hon    Leonard  Farbstein. 
(.'  S  Houie  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Co.ngressman  Farbstein:  This  will 
confirm  my  conversation  with  you  earlier 
this  week  regarding  repre.sentatlves  of  Ford 
Motor  Company  meeting  with  you  and  some 
of  your  Congressional  colleagues  In  New  York 
City  on  December  8  to  discuss  the  efforts  for 
Improvement  we  are  making  In  the  area  of 
automotive  emissions. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  Mr.  H.  L. 
Misch,  Vice  President-Engineering,  to  be 
present.  As  a  Vice  President  of  the  Company 
with  senior  responsibility  for  all  staff  engi- 
neering activities.  Mr.  Misch  is  fully  familiar 
with  our  policies  relating  to  automotive 
emissions.  We  expect  that  he  will  be  accom- 
panied by  one  or  more  other  representatives 
of  our  Company. 

I  shall  await  your  advice  as  to  whether  we 
should  proceed  with  these  arrangements. 
Sincerely. 

R,  W,  Markley,  Jr, 


Ford  Motor  Co., 
Washington,  DC.  December  1,1969. 
Hon    Leonard  Farbstein. 
US.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Farbstein  :  This  will  confirm  our 
conversation  today  and  advise  that  my  letter 
of  November  28  WEis  intended  to  embrace  the 
concept  that  Mr.  Misch  Is  able  and  authorized 
to  speak  to  company  policy  In  the  area  of 
automotive  emissions. 
Sincerely, 

R.  W.  Markley,  Jr. 

(On  October  20,  1969.  the  following  letter 
was  sent  to  the  major  automobile  manu- 
facturers by  Congressman  Farbstein.  The 
only  substantive  response,  sent  by  Ford 
Motor  Co    follows:) 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen:  On  July  3l8t  I  Introduced 
H  R  13225.  a  bill  to  help  combat  more  effec- 
tuely  the  air  pollution  resultant  from  the 
ex  er  increasing  use  of  motor  vehicles.  A  copy 
of  this  legislation  Is  enclosed. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill,  and  of  additional 
legislation  now  being  drafted.  Is  to  (1)  en- 
courage the  development  of  alternatives  to 
the  Internal  combustion  engine.  (2)  Improve 
fuels  used  In  the  internal  combustion  en- 
gine in  order  to  meet  more  stringent  emis- 
sion control  levels,  and  (3)   ensure  that  the 


control  devices  on  1968  and  1969  model  year 
vehicles,  for  which  owners  have  paid  nearly 
two-thirds  of  a  billion  dollars,  are  operating 
In  conformity  with  Federal  emission  stand- 
ards. 

So  that  I  may  have  the  most  current  and 
comprehensive  Information  available  In  this 
area,  I  am  requesting  the  advice  and  opin- 
ion of  manufacturers  of  motor  vehicles  and 
motor  vehicle  engines  both  In  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  I  hope  that  your  company 
will  be  kind  enough  to  reply  to  the  following 
questionnaire  which  represents  Items  In 
which  I  have  particular  interest. 

Please  be  assured  that  the  Information 
provided  will  be  considered  confidential  and 
will  not  be  attributed  to  your  particular 
company  unless  you  authorize  its  use.  Your 
assistance  Is  greatly  appreciated. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Leonard  Farbstein, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Name  of  Company 

Headquarters  Address 

Name  and  Title  of  Official 

1.  What  Is  the  major  thrust  of  your  com- 
pany's activities  to  reduce  automobile  air 
pollution? 

2.  How  much  has  your  company  spent  for 
research  and/or  engineering  to  reduce  emis- 
sions from  new  motor  vehicle  engines  for  the 
1968,  1969,  1970  model  years? 

3.  Did  you  spend  any  funds  for  new  vehicle 
engine  research  and  engineering  for  your 
1968,  1969,  1970  models?  If  so,  how  much  did 
you  spend  (by  years)  ? 

4.  What  proportion  of  this  money.  If  any. 
went  for  the  following  (by  year)  : 

(a)  Development  of  vehicles  utilizing  al- 
ternative power  sources  such  as  steam 
(vapor),  electric,  turbine  or  other.  (What  Is 
the  pertinent  data  regarding  the  size,  horse- 
power, weight,  sjjeed,  range,  and  comparative 
f)erformance  of  each  of  the  foregoing? 

(b)  More  effective  emission  control  devices 
or  systems  on  the  Internal  combustion  engine 
currently  In  use.  (Please  Include  Information 
on  cost  and  performance  pursuant  to  Federal 
emission  standards.) 

(c)  Improvement  or  refinement  in  the  com- 
bustion characteristics  of  the  Internal  com- 
busion  engine  through  basic  engine  modifica- 
tion or  the  use  of  Improved  or  alternative 
fuels  such  as  unleaded  gasoline,  LPG,  natural 
gas  or  any  other  fuel  In  adequate  supply. 

5.  Do  you  Intend,  In  the  near  future,  to  be 
able  to  meet  the  emission  requirements  set 
forth  m  H.R.  13225?  If  so,  approximately 
when  and  upon  what  technological  advances 
do  you  expect  to  rely? 

6.  Has  your  company  Initiated  any  program 
to  ensure  that  the  emission  control  equip- 
ment you  Install  will  operate  effectively  after 
the  car  has  operated  for  several  thousand 
miles?  If  so,  up  to  what  mileage  (Please  in- 
clude comprehensive  data  generated  by  or 
available  to  your  company  on  vehicles  tested 
under  Federal  test  procedures  with  less  than 
50.000  miles  of  operation  In  public  use.) 

7.  What  programs  does  your  company  have 
for  training  service  personnel  In  the  repair 
and  upkeep  of  emission  control  equipment? 
Could  you  supply  me  with  drafts  of  your  in- 
structions to  these  personnel? 

8.  May  this  reply  be  publicly  attributed  to 
you  and  or  your  company? 

Yes No 

Please  return  to:  Congressman  Leonard 
Farbstein,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
2455  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20515. 


Ford  Motor  Co, 
Dearborn,  Mich.,  December  9, 1969. 
Hen.  Leonard  Farbstein.  ' 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Farbstein:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  October  20.  1969,  in  which 


you  raise  several  questions  In  connection 
with  Ford's  activities  In  connection  with 
the  control  of  automotive  emissions.  I  have 
prepared  a  comprehensive  summary  of  Ford's 
activ.tles  past,  present,  and  future  In  ve- 
hicle emission  control,  a  copy  of  which  I 
have  enclosed  with  this  letter.  This  sum- 
mary, together  with  the  testimony  given  by 
Mr.  H.  L.  Misch,  Ford  Vice  President-En- 
gineering, at  your  hearing  In  New  York  City, 
seems  to  me  to  comply  with  your  request. 
However,  If  additional  Information  is  needed, 
please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely. 

D.    A.  Jensen, 
Director,  Automotive  Emissions  Office. 

Name  of  Company:  Ford  Motor  Company. 

Headquarters  Address:  American  Road, 
Dearborn,  Michigan  48121. 

Name  and  Title  of  Official:  D.  A.  Jensen, 
Director,  Automotive  Emissions  Office. 

1.  What  Is  the  major  thrust  of  your  com- 
pany's activities  to  reduce  automobile  air 
pollution? 

These  are  numerous.  See  pages  3  through 
6  of  the  Summary. 

2.  How  much  has  your  comi>any  spent  for 
research  and  or  engineering  to  reduce  emis- 
sions from  new  motor  vehicle  engines  for 
the  1968,  1969,  1970  model  years? 

As  Indicated  starting  on  page  3.  almost 
every  segment  of  the  company  Is  Involved 
In  vehicle  emissions. 

3.  Did  you  sp>end  any  funds  for  new  ve- 
hicle engine  research  and  engineering  for 
your  1968,  1969,  1970  models?  If  so,  how 
much  did  you  sr>end  i  by  years)  ?  ^ 

Yes,  and  the  extent  of  this  work  Is  evi- 
denced on  pages  3  to  6. 

4.  What  projxjrtlon  of  this  money,  if  any, 
went  for  the  following  (by  year)  : 

(a)  Development  of  vehicles  utilizing  al- 
ternative power  sources  s.uch  as  steam  (va- 
por), electric,  turbine  or  other.  (What  Is 
the  pertinent  data  regarding  the  size,  horse- 
power, weight,  sjjeed.  range,  and  compara- 
tive performance  of  each  of  the  foregoing? 

(b)  More  effective  emission  control  de- 
vices or  systems  on  the  Internal  combus- 
tion engine  currently  In  use.  (Please  Include 
information  on  cost  and  performance  pur- 
suant to  Federal  emission  standards.) 

(c)  Improvement  or  refiniement  in  the 
combustion  characteristics  of  the  Internal 
combustion  engine  through  basic  engine 
modification  or  the  use  of  Improved  or  al- 
ternative fuels  such  as  unleaded  gasoline, 
LPG.  natural  gas  or  any  other  fuel  in  ade- 
quate supply. 

Our  accounting  system  does  not  break 
down  our  efforts  in  the  categories  you  men- 
tion, but  considerable  engineering  develop- 
ment wcffk  was  spent  on  each  of  the  above 
categories  as  Indicated  by  the  summary.  If 
you  wish  to  visit  Detroit,  I'll  be  glad  to  show 
you  exactly  what  we  are  doing  In  respect  to 
a) ,  b) ,  and  c) . 

5.  Do  you  Intend,  in  the  near  future,  to 
be  able  to  meet  the  emission  requirements 
set  forth  In  H.R.  13225?  If  so.  approximately 
when  and  upon  what  technological  advances 
do  you  exjject  to  rely? 

See  page  5  of  the  Summary. 

6.  Has  your  company  Initiated  any  pro- 
gram to  ensure  that  »he  emission  control 
equipment  you  Install  will  operate  effectively 
after  the  C3r  has  operated  for  several  thou- 
sand miles?  If  so.  up  to  what  mileage? 
(Please  Include  comprehensive  data  gener- 
ated by  or  available  to  your  company  on  ve- 
hicles tested  under  generated  test  procedures 
with  less  than  50.000  miles  of  operation  In 
public  use.) 

See  page  4  of  the  Summary. 

7.  What  programs  does  your  company  have 
for  training  service  personnel  In  the  repair 
and  upkeep  of  emission  control  equipment? 
Could  you  supply  me  with  drafts  of  your  in- 
structions to  these  personnel? 

I'm  sending  under  separate  cover  copies  of 
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Ford   Motor   Company's  Training   Handbook 
5000  on  'VehJcle  Emission  Control  Syst«ma". 
8.  May  this  reply  be  publicly  altrtbuted  to 
you  and  or  your  oompanyT 

Yea  _^ 

Please    return    to      Congressman    Leonard 

Parbstein,  U  3  House  o.'  Repro»en-^Uve«.  2465 

Ravburn  House  Office  Buildlnj?   Wasbin^ton. 

DC  20615. 


SrMM\RY  or  Ford  Motor  Co^tP^NY  s  Role  in 
Control  or  Motor  Vehicli:  Emissions 

INTHOOrCTION    to    A    PROBLEM 

In  the  early  fifties  when  it  was  first  recog- 
nized that  the  automobile  played  a  role  in 
the  formation  of  photochemical  smog  in  Loe 
Angeles.  Ford  immediately  inlUated  exten- 
sive research  effons  m  a  number  of  fields 
Vp  until  1960  there  were  the  following  ac- 
compUshmenus  in  each  of  these  as  fellows: 

1.  /rijfu"icntation 

The  use  of  nondlsperslve  Infrared  tech- 
niques to  measure  extremely  small  parts  per 
million  concentrations  of  cunt^iminaies  from 
the  exhaust  were  pioneered  by  Ford  Motor 
Companv  This  was  only  one  important  step 
in  our  cooperaU\e  effort  wTth  Los  Angelee 
County  to  first  find  out  how  to  measure  emis- 
sions so  we  could  do  the  engineering  Job  of 
reducing  them  to  acceptable  levels 

2.  Test  procedures 

Since  emissions  from  vehicles  varied  tre- 
mendousiv  based  on  the  vehicles  operating 
mode.  It  became  essentia!  to  determine  the 
•average  ■  inp  and  the  average  i>m:sslons 
of  vehicles  m  the  Los  Angeles  area  Ford 
played  a  major  cooperative  role  working  with 
California  to  establish  these  facts  which  even 
today  form  the  basis  lor  the  test  procedure 
utilized  bv  California  and  the  Department  of 
HfTW  The  formal  idopuon  by  Califortua  of 
exhaust  emission  test  procedures  In  May  of 
1961  signaled  the  opening  of  an  -^ra  when 
auto  manufacturers  and  others  could  apply 
their  englneenni;  erTor'.s  to  definitive  targets 
to  sol',  e  the  problem 

J  Control  techniques 
Initiallv,  It  appeared  that  a  device  control- 
ling the  deceleration  driving  mode  -vould  be 
sufficient  to  reduce  hydrocarbon  emissions  so 
that  the  required  level  of  air  quality  could 
be  attained  m  Los  Angeles  We  had  engi- 
neered workable  effective  deceleration  de- 
vices when  industry  data  led  California  au- 
thonues  to  conclude  that  this  was  reialively 
unimportant  in  ihe  total  smog  picture 

Thereafter  we  worked  on  controls  for 
almost  all  driving  modes  Among  many  other 
exhaust  emission  control  systems  we  devel- 
oped a  catalyst  i  vanadium  pentoxldei  which 
was  effective  In  controlling  the  hydrocarbon 
emissions  which  contributed  to  photochemi- 
cal smog  in  Los  Angeles.  It  was  not  designed 
to  be  effective  In  control  of  carbon  monoxide 
in  order  to  mimmlze  high  temperature 
material  problems  We  were  initiating  pro- 
duction studies  of  this  catalyst  device  when 
California  required  the  control  of  carbon 
monoxide  emissions.  As  a  result,  we  redi- 
rected our  efforts  toward  solutions  capable 
of  controlling  both  hydrocarbon  and  carbon 
monoxide  Manifold  thermal  reactor  devel- 
opment started  in  1958  to  back  up  the 
catalytic  system  development  Through  new 
research  and  measurement  methods.  It  was 
determined  that  crankcase  'blow-by'  was 
responsible  for  20%  of  the  total  hydrocarbon 
emissions  from  an  automobile.  CtUlzlng 
crankcase  fume  recirculation  systems  de- 
signed earlier  for  other  purposes,  we  engi- 
neered crankcase  control  systems  for  volun- 
tary installation  on  California  ears  in  the 
fall  of   1960   (1961   models) 

In  the  ensuing  years,  Ford  experimented 
with  numerous  exhaust  control  systems  uti- 
lizing not  onlv  our  own  research  efforts  but 
also  those  available  from  others  Specifically. 
we    made    significant    advances    In    thermal 


reactor  systems  and  complex  catalyst  control 
methods 

In  preparation  for  the  Introduction  of 
exhaust  controls  in  California  for  1966  mod- 
els, we  reviewed  our  engineering  research 
and  adopted  a  variation  of  our  thermal 
re»u::*>r  The  result  was  Fords  Thermactor 
system,  consisting  of  an  air  pump  supplying 
oxidizing  air  at  the  exhaust  ports  of  the 
engine  dn  the  exhaust  manifold)  to  help 
consume  polluting  contaminates.  This  crash 
program  met  California  standards  and 
formed  the  basis  for  the  numerous  improve- 
ments in  exhaust  controls  since  the  fall  of 
1965  W'hen  you  realize  that  31  other  new 
changes  dn  addlUon  to  the  air  pumpi  were 
required  In  the  automobile  powertraln  to 
effectuate  this,  control,  you  can  recognize  the 
engineering  Ingenuity  and  skill  which  evi- 
denced It-self  In  the  new"  exhaust  controls 
that  have  been  produced  since  1966  models  In 
California 

Subsequently,  we  perfected  an  engine 
modification  system  that  we  call  IMCO — 
Improved  Combustion  IMCO  has.  for  the 
most  part  replaced  Thermactor  as  Ford's 
method  of  exhaust  control  Thes«  controls 
were  extended  to  heavy  duty  gasoline  pow- 
ered trucks  in  California  on  1969  models  and 
nationwide  on   1970  models 

The  1967  amendments  to  the  federal  Clean 
Air  Act  required  the  control  of  emissions 
from  all  1968  model  passenger  cars  Subse- 
quently, controls  for  evaporative  emissions 
from  the  fuel  uink  and  the  carbur<'tor  were 
enacted^in  1970  models  la  California  and 
on  1971  models  nationwide  Final  work  Is 
now  in  process  to  control  enil.ssioius  of  I'Xidcs 
of  nitrogen  from  1971  models  to  be  sold  in 
California  and  the  control  of  dlesel  smoke 
from  new  engines  will  become  effective  on 
January    I     1970 

Virtually  every  segment  of  the  Company 
is  now  involved  in  emissions  control  TTioee 
who  design  engines,  build  carburetors,  work 
on  transmissions,  electronic  engineers,  the 
chassis  engineers,  those  Involved  in  the  fuel 
system  the  auto  service  specialists;  quality 
control  experts,  the  body  de.slgners  and  the 
advanced  scientists,  and  manv  more-  -all  now 
Intimately  concerned  with  vehicle  emissions 
as  a  part  of  their  Job 

The  advancements  that  have  been  made 
In  exhaust  controls  have  retluced  exhaust 
emissions  steadily  each  year  as  these  moved 
from  California  to  national  control.s  in  1968 
models  and  on  up  U)  the  present  Field  sur- 
veillance has  shown  continued  steady  im- 
provement and  improved  durability  In  eml.s- 
sion  controls  for  Ford  vehicles  although  the 
government  standards  were  not  revised 
downward    until    1970 

Relative  to  the  point  when  vehicles  were 
not  equipped  with  pollution  controls,  the 
regulated  levels  m  1971  on  a  nationwide  basis 
will  represent  an  80  reduction  In  hydro- 
carb<.)n  controls  and  a  70  .  reduction  In 
carbon   monoxide 

Quite  apart  from  government  require- 
ments, Ford  started  a  comprehensive  quality 
control  program  to  monitor  emission  con- 
trols A  sample  of  vehicles  are  checked  each 
day  to  ensure  the  Integrity  of  our  produc- 
tion vehicles  Ford  has  an  elaborate  pres- 
surized room  where  100  of  our  carburetors 
are  flowed'  and  checked  tt>  be  certain  they 
are  within  necessary  emission  control  tol- 
erances Idle  adjustments  are  set  at  the 
factory  and  plastic  Idle  adjustment  Umllers 
are  Installed  to  help  maintain  emission  char- 
acteristics of  our  cars  when  they  are  In  the 
hands  r>f  our  customers  We  also  !s.sue  basic 
Instructions  In  our  manuals  and  on  decals 
in  the  engine  compartment  to  aid  mechanics 
for  proper  engine  adjustment 

These  are  all  done  voluntarily  by  Ford 
Motor  Company  without  government  direc- 
tion and  they  have  been  Instigated  In  the 
last  few  years  because  of  our  interest  In  Im- 
proving emission  characteristics  of  our  ve- 
hicles, not  only  in  production  but  In  the  field. 


Numerous  segments  of  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany are  working  for  the  near-term  and  far- 
term  future  low  emission  or  emission  free" 
vehicle  One  important  endeavor  Is  the  Inter- 
Industry  Emission  Control  (IIECi  Program. 
This  Is  a  cooperative  effort  which  began  m 
April.  1967.  with  Ford  as  the  project  manager. 
It  includes  six  oil  companies  and  four  foreign 
car  manufacturers  cooperating.'  The  goals  of 
this  program  are  to  reduce  emissions  to: 

65  ppm  HC  equivalent  to  .82  grams  per  mile 
HC 

3  :  CO  equivalent  to  7  1  grams  per  mile 
CO 

175  ppm  NO,  equivalent  to  68  grams  per 
mile  NO, 

This  is  the  IIEC  Program  definition  of  a 
smog  free"  vehicle  and  represents  a  90  to 
97  ,  emission  reduction  from  the  level  of 
pre-control  vehicles  The  cooperating  parties 
of  the  IIEC  contribute  their  support  both 
technically  and  financially  In  an  effort  to 
find  the  optimum  combination  of  hardware 
and  fuel 

These  objectives  have  been  achieved  in  the 
latK)rat<>rv  by  means  of  various  approaches 
Todav,  concept  cars  are  on  the  test  track 
to  determine  whether  these  approaches  are 
feasible  in  respect  to  durability  and  perf<irin- 
ance  After  nuu  h  preliminary  research  and 
culling  of  a  host  of  alternatives.  IIEC  work  Is 
now  concentrated  on  four  basic  ways  of 
achieving  the  project  goals 

There  are  other  promising  development 
efforts  at  Ford  Motor  Company  We  have  piib- 
liclv  announced  our  Intention  to  produce  the 
turbine  truck  commercially  in  the  early 
1970s  Turbine  trucks  are  running  dally  and 
have  been  as  we  prepare  for  production  This 
alternate  power  M:>urce  has  excellent  poten- 
tial for  extremely  low  hydrocarbon  and  car- 
bon monoxide  emissions  Application  of  gas 
turbine  to  passenger  cars  Is  still  a  bit  down 
the  road,  hovsever 

Ford  also  Is  dt>ing  research  Into  electricity, 
ste.im  and  other  alternate  powpr  sources  .ind 
has  done  extensive  development  work  on  the 
stratifietl  charge  concept. 

California  has  adopted  stringent  vehicle 
emission  requirements  up  throiich  the  1974 
model  year  They  are  designed  to  reduce  ve- 
hicle emissions  to  a  level  which  would  re- 
sult in  the  level  of  air  quality  established 
by  the  California  Air  Resources  Board  on 
September  17  1969  We  at  Ford.  Intend  to 
meet  those  more  stringent   1974  standards. 

We  hope  that  the  foregoing  summary  serves 
U>  prove  the  point  that,  since  the  first  Iden- 
tllicatlon  of  the  automobile  as  a  source  of 
air  po.lutlon  Ford  has  been  engaged  in  a 
continuous  effort  to  eliminate  objectionable 
emissions  from  the  automobile  A  part  of 
the  Jet  of  almost  every  Ford  engineer  Is  re- 
lated to  emissions  We  have  found  it  more 
important  to  generate  this  oonipany-wlde 
"drive"  permeating  our  effort  than  to  try  to 
decide  If  a  given  engineer  or  scientist  spent 
10  r  of  his  time  on  emissions  one  day  versus 
90  :  another  or  none  the  next  We  want  to 
utilize,  as  efficiently  as  possible,  all  of  the 
Company  s  available  technology  and  use  our 
"know  how"  In  numerous  fields  related  to 
automotive  mechanical  and  chemical  en- 
gineering We  believe  that,  by  so  doing,  the 
day  of  the  smogless  motor  vehicle  will  be 
hastened 


SENATE  PASSES  HR  2— INDEPEND- 
ENT FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNION 
AGENCY  BILL 

'Mr    PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
pemiission  to  extend  hi.s  remarks  at  this 
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'  Participating  U  S  oil  companies  are  Amer- 
ican, Atlantic  Richfield,  Marathon,  Mobil, 
Sf>hlo  and  Sun  Three  Japanese  auto  manu- 
facturers Mitsubishi.  Nissan  and  Toyo 
Kogych  Joined  the  program  in  July,  as  did 
the  Italian  automaker.  Flat, 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  73  to  15.  passed 
HR.  2,  legislation  which  would  provide 
for  an  independent  Federal  agency  for 
the  supervision  of  federally  chartered 
credit  unions.  The  legislation  had  pre- 
viously been  approved  in  the  House  on 
July  28,  1969,  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
of  356  to  10. 

Today,  I  have  asked  for  a  conference 
on  the  legislation  so  as  to  work  out  the 
final  details  on  the  creation  of  this  new 
agency.  There  are  only  a  few  differences 
between  the  House  and  Senate  versions 
of  the  legislation  and  I  do  not  antici- 
pate any  problems  in  working  out  the 
differences.  In  fact,  it  is  my  hope  that 
the  conferees  can  meet  very  shortly  to 
complete  action  on  the  legislation. 

Although  there  are  a  number  of  tech- 
nical differences  between  the  two  bills, 
there  are  only  three  basic  differences. 

The  House  version  provides  for  a 
Board  of  Governors  to  give  direction  to 
the  National  Credit  Union  Administra- 
tion. The  Board  of  Governors  would  set 
policy  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  agency.  The  Senate  ver- 
sion vests  the  power  for  setting  policy 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  agency 
and  creates  an  Advisory  Board  to  advise 
the  Administrator. 

The  House  version  further  provides 
that  in  selecting  Board  members,  the 
President  "shall  receive  and  give  special 
consideration  to  the  nominations  sub- 
mitted by  credit  union  organizations 
which  are  representative  of  a  majority  of 
credit  unions  located  in  the  region  for 
which  a  Board  member  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed "  Also,  "the  persons  so  appointed 
as  Board  members  shall  be  selected  on 
the  basis  of  established  records  of  distin- 
cuished  service  in  the  credit  union  move- 
ment." The  Senate  version  contains  no 
procedure  for  submission  or  considera- 
tion of  nominations.  The  Senate  version 
does  provide,  however,  that  "in  making 
appointments  to  the  Board,  the  President 
shall  consider,  along  with  other  relevant 
criteria,  the  experience  of  the  person  to 
be  appointed  in  the  credit  union  move- 
ment' 

The  final  major  difference  concerns 
the  authority  of  the  Administrator  versus 
the  Advisory  Board  or  Board  of  Gover- 
nors. The  House  version  requires  the 
Board  of  Governors  to  submit  pn  annual 
reixirt  to  the  President  for  submission 
to  the  Congress  including  recommenda- 
tions for  legislative  enactments  and 
"other  action  as  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Board  are  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
carry  out  its  recommendations."  The 
Senate  version  does  not  contain  a  pro- 
vision for  a  report  to  Congress  by  the 
Board. 

The  creation  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  will  be  the  biggest 
step  taken  by  Federal  credit  unions  since 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  was  passed 
in  1934.  No  longer  will  the  Bureau  of  Fed- 
eral Credit  Unions,  the  agency  which 
presently  supervises  Federal  credit 
unions,  be  buried  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Credit 
unions  will  have  their  own  spokesman 
who  will  not  be  shackled  by  bureaucratic 
restrictions. 


Credit  union  members  throughout  the 
country  have  worked  hard  to  obtain  the 
goal  of  their  own  supervisory  agency. 
They  made  an  outstanding  case  for  the 
legislation  and  they  worked  hard  to  pro- 
vide Congress  with  all  of  the  information 
needed  to  pass  the  legislation. 

The  establishment  of  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration  will  be  fit- 
ting tribute  to  credit  union  members  and 
volunteers  who  have  worked  so  hard  and 
for  so  many  years  to  make  credit  unions 
the  great  Institutions  that  they  are  today. 


GAO  REE»ORT  ON  INTEREST  RATE 
CRITERIA  FOR  FINANCING  FED- 
ERAL POWER   PROGRAM 

(Mr.  SAYliOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks,  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  91st  Congress  opened 
with  one  ray  of  sunshine — the  Comptrol- 
ler General's  report,  dated  January  13, 
1970,  exposing  the  ridiculously  inade- 
quate interest  rates  Federal  agencies 
have  been  using  in  determining  the  cost 
of  financing  Federal  electric  power  pro- 
grams. Let  us  all  hope  this  report  is  a 
harbinger  of  a  new  era  where  honesty, 
credibility,  and  respectability  will  pre- 
vail for  Federal  programs  in  the  1970's. 
This  report  by  the  prestigious  General 
Accounting  OfiBce  is  particularly  en- 
couraging and  reassuring  to  me  because 
I  have  been  exclaiming  for  years  that 
these  projects  do  not  repay  their  cost  to 
the  taxpayers.  In  fact  I  introduced  legis- 
lation starting  in  1962  to  correct  this 
problem  but  nothing  was  done.  Last  year 
I  introduced  two  bills,  HR.  661  and  an 
amended  version.  H.R.  13107,  to  estab- 
lish a  uniform  and  realistic  policy  for 
repayment  of  costs  of  Federal  electric 
power  projects. 

In  the  words  of  the  GAO: 

The  interest  rate  criteria  used  by  Federal 
agencies  in  determining  the  cost  of  financing 
the  Federal  power  program  result  in  the 
use  of  interest  rates  that  are  not  rep- 
resentative of  the  cost  of  funds  borrowed  by 
the  Treasury  during  the  period  of  construc- 
tion of  a  jjower  project. 

The  GAO  undertook  its  review  of  this 
matter  because  its  continuing  reviews  of 
Federal  power  agencies  noted  "varia- 
tions in  the  interest  rates  applicable  to 
the  individual  projects  constructed  by 
the  agencies."  The  GAO  found  that  a 
significant  amount  of  information  on  in- 
terest rates  was  available  from  its  an- 
nual audits  of  the  financial  statements  of 
the  Federal  Columbia  River  Power  Sys- 
tem. Accordingly,  it  used  this  system  as 
an  example  "to  show  that  the  Govern- 
ment's cost  of  financing  the  Federal 
power  program  has  been  significantly 
understated  because  of  the  use  of  in- 
terest rates  below  the  cost  of  Treasury 
borrowing." 

The  report  goes  on  to  point  out,  how- 
ever, that  this  condition  is  not  imique 
to  the  Federal  Columbia  River  power 
system  and  is  applicable  to  other  power 
systems  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  GAO  report  referred  to  the  fact 
that  costs   to   construct,   operate,   and 


maintain  the  facilities  of  the  Federal 
power  program  are  financed  by  appro- 
priations from  the  Federal  Government, 
except  for  the  power  program  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Since  fiscal 
year  1961  the  TVA  power  program  has 
been  financed  by  its  power  revenues  and 
by  the  sale  of  revenue  bonds  and  notes 
on  the  private  money  market  where 
true,  cost-of-money,  interest  rates  pre- 
vail. 

Despite  the  TVA  example  in  paying 
the  true  cost-of-money,  interest  rates 
used  in  accounting  for  the  repayment 
of  Corps  of  Engineers  and  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  power  projects  have  ranged 
generally  from  2^  to  2Va  percent.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  power  bonds  issued 
by  TVA  have  resulted  in  net  annual  in- 
terest rates  to  that  agency  of  about  8 
percent. 

With  respect  to  the  Federal  invest- 
ment in  the  power  facilities  of  the  TVA, 
the  1959  TVA  Revenue  Bond  Act  re- 
quired specific  annual  repayments  of 
capital  and  interest  on  the  appropria- 
tion investment  based  on  the  computed 
average  interest  rate  payable  by  the 
Treasury  on  its  total  marketable  public 
obligations  as  of  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year.  As  of  Jime  30,  1969,  this  rate 
was  5.232  percent.  We  all  know  that  the 
Grovemment  is  presently  paying  more 
than  8-percent  interest  on  its  current 
borrowing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  GAO  believes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  have 
the  responsibility  of  "prescribing  an- 
nually an  interest  rate  to  be  used  in 
determining  the  interest  costs  to  be 
capitalized  as  part  of  the  Government's 
investment  in  power  projects,"  and  that 
tills  rate  should  "take  into  considera- 
tion the  average  market  yield,  during 
the  year  in  wliich  the  investment  is 
made,  on  the  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  which  the  Secretary  consid- 
ers to  be  most  representative  of  the  cost 
to  the  Treasury  of  borrowing  money  to 
construct  the  power  projects."  the  GAO 
said  it  believes  further  that  the  armual 
interest  rates  should  be  computed  on 
the  bsisis  of  a  composite  of  the  average 
market  yields  used  in  computing  the  in- 
terest costs  capitalized  during  the  con- 
struction of  the  project.  This  is  im- 
portant, for  the  cost  of  financing  the 
Federal  power  program  is  a  significant 
portion  of  the  total  cost  of  the  program. 

The  GAO  stated  that  use  of  an  average 
interest  rate  on  long-term  Treasury  obli- 
gations outstanding  at  the  time  initial 
construction  funds  were  requested  for  a 
project  as  a  basis  for  computing  the  in- 
terest costs  as  part  of  the  Government's 
investment  in  the  projects,  actually  does 
not  represent  the  cost  of  Treasury  bor- 
rowing during  the  period  of  construction. 
The  report  refers  to  the  use  of  a  24 
percent  interest  rate  on  the  John  Day 
Dam.  for  example,  as  contrasted  to  the 
then  average  market  yield  of  3 '4  {per- 
cent on  Treasury  securities  with  com- 
parable maturities. 

Some  further  background  of  this 
point  will  help  illustrate  the  economics 
and  financial  inequities  inherent  in  the 
present  agency  practices.  In  1965,  the 
Congress,  in  the  Water  Resources  Plan- 
ning   Act.    established    the    Water    Re- 
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sources   Cour.ca.    Among    the   responsi- 
bilities as.-i^'ned  to  the  Council  \^ere  the 
establL^hment.  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  or  principles,  standards,  and 
procedure.>  for  Federal   participanus   in 
the   preparation   of    comprehensive    re- 
gional or  nver  ba.<in  plans,  and  for  the 
formulation   and  evaluation  of   Federal 
water  and  related  and  resource  proiect-s 
Except  for  its  authority  over  the  'evalua- 
tion '  of  projects,  it-s  responsibUities  were 
limited  to  matters  concerning  the  plan- 
ning and  formulation  of  projects    Many 
of  U5  had  high  hopes  that  this  agency 
would  provide  constructive  leadership  in 
the  planning  and  formulation  of  Federal 
proiect^.     Unfortunately     it     has.     with 
minor  exceptions,  been  completely  inocu- 
ous  and  larcely  a  failure    While  it  did 
flnaliv,  on  December  24.  1968  is^ue  a  rule 
amending  the  interest  rate  formula  con- 
tained in  Senate  Document  97  to  base  the 
Interest   rates  formula  on  yields  rather 
than  on  coupon  rates,  as  the  GAO  p<iinus 
out.  the  rate  applies  oniv  to  plan  formu- 
lation and  evaluation  a'-ed  to  secure  au- 
thorization of  a  pro'ect  and  not  to  re- 
payment   Furthermore,  although  e>tab- 
lishinj  a  much  impro\ed  formula  for  de- 
termining interest  rates    the  Water  Re- 
sources  Council   Ignored   it   and  estab- 
lished a  les.-er  interest  rate  than  would 
have  been  required  by  the  formula  if  it 
had  been  applied  to  the  Treasury  securi- 
ties at  the  time  The  GAO  report  specifi- 
cally refers  to  my  bill  H  R  6€1  and  quotes 
a  section  on  interest  rates  which  was  sub- 
seqaentlv  amended  in  HR    13107 

In  1967  and  1968,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economy  and  Government  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  held  hearings  on 
the  interest  rates  used  by  Federal  agen- 
cies i:i  evaluating  the  feasibility  of  pro- 
posed Federal  projects  A  number  of  wit- 
nesses including  officials  of  the  Federal 
Government  testified  that  the  market 
\neld  on  Trea.sur>-  obligations  is  the  only 
true  measure  of  the  cost  of  Treasury 
borrowing  rather  than  the  interest  rate 
formula  proposed  in  Senate  Document 
97  For  that  matter  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasur>'  has  consistently  objected  to  the 
artificial  interest  rates  used  in  deter- 
minmg  the  costs  of  hnancing  Federal 
power  programs  In  a  letter  dated  No- 
vember ll.  1964.  commenting  on  the  pro- 
posed Passamaquoddy  'idal  power  proj- 
ect, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ad- 
vised the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

The  Treasury  Depaj-tmen:  has  for  some 
time  been  quite  concerned  ab<">ut  the  .jppro- 
prUtenesfi  of  the  interest  rate  formula  pres- 
ently used  for  the  cost-benefit  and  reim- 
bursement L-alcuIatloos  for  watCT  .»nd  related 
land   res<3urce   deve!i;'pment    project* 

He  referred  to  the  inclusion  of  the 
formula  in  Senate  Etocument  97,  87th 
Congress,  second  session,  and  pointed 
out: 

The  Treasrurv  Department  was  not  con- 
sulted in  regard  to  the  interest  rate  formula 
In  Senate  Document  97  and  we  have  felt 
Impelled  to  urge  on  a  number  of  occasiona 
that  an  early  reconsideration  be  undertaken 

He  continued: 

We  feel  it  Is  imperative  to  move  toward 
adoption  of  a  more  appropriate  interest  rate 
in  order  to  provide  for  a  more  accurate  por- 
trayal of  project  coBts  and  more  equitable 
cost  sharing  arrangements. 


It  is  an  anomaly  that  even  after  such 
repeated  comments  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Treasury-  in  both  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican administrations  it  was  not  until 
1968  that  a  small  increase  in  the  interest 
rate  used  was  directed  by  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council. 

As  I  ha\e  indicated  above,  the  interest 
rate  prescribed  by  thn  Water  Resources 
Council  does  not  apply  to  the  repayment 
of  the  Federal  cost  of  projects  Neverthe- 
less. It  IS  obvious  that  to  have  any  mean- 
ing project  plan  formulation  and  repay- 
ment of  c;>st  must  be  directly  related 
P\irthermore,  the  interest  rate  used  af- 
fect.s  not  only  the  costs  but  the  bcneflUs 
used  in  justification  of  such  projects  In 
hearings  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
respect  to  appropriations  for  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  the  following  col- 
loquy took  place; 

Senator  Ellender  If  you  tix  the  benefits 
for  electric  power  at  2  75  mills  and  electricity 
actually  is  sold  at  2  25  mills,  do  you  think 
that  IS  a  go<xl  yardstick  to  use  to  determine 
What  the  benefit -to-cost  ratio  should  be'' 

Mr.  WnrrE  (Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  I  It  certainly  would  not  smind 
like  it.  Sen.ator  .  .  I  think  the  actual  ratio 
paid  for  the  electricity  should  be  used  in  the 
beneflt-to-co6t  ratio  determination 

Of  course,  interest  rates  must  be  ad- 
justed to  actual  conditions  as  they  are 
at  the  time  the  financing  is  provided  for 
the  project,  rather  than  asing  obsolete 
fisures  which  may  have  been  applicable 
some  years  before  \*hen  the  original  Jus- 
tification material  was  being  prepared 

Tne  GAO  submitted  its  draft  of  this 
report  on  interest  rate  criteria  to  a  num- 
ber of  agencies  concerned  for  comment. 
The  Corps  of  E^ngineers  ^)ointed  out  that 
the  interest  rates  used  in  its  evaluations 
have  been  in  accordance  with  the  coupon 
f  )rmuia  prescribed  by  administrative 
and  leguslative  authority  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  responded  that  the 
interest  rate  policy  for  Federal  power 
programs  had  been  established  in  the 
context  of  other  considerations  and  that 

to  the  extent  intended  by  Congress  total 
program  costs  are  recovered  '  Interior 
referred  to  the  subsidized  rates  applica- 
ble to  the  rural  electrification  loan 
program  and  said  that  the  Federal  power 
program  should  not  be  singled  out  as  the 
only  activity  to  which  a  criteria  of  recov- 
ery of  entire  casts  on  the  Federal  invest- 
ment should  apply  For  its  part  Uie 
Treasury  Department  noted  that  as  a 
matter  of  lonc.standmg  ;x)licy  it  has 
recommended  the  u.-e  of  current  market 
yields  on  outstanding  Government  ob- 
liKations  of  comparable  maturity  as  the 
best  measure  of  the  ost  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  financing  an  activity  Tins  for- 
mula. It  stated,  provides  a  current  meas- 
ure of  the  "minimum'  cost  of  money  in 
the  economy 

Mr  Speaker.  I  fully  agree  with  the 
findings  of  the  GAO  report,  but  I  am 
sadly  disappointed  with  its  lack  of  rec- 
ommendations Despite  the  fact  that  it 
found  the  interest  costs  capitalized  as 
part  of  the  Governments  investment 
have  been  significantly"  understated. 
GAO  merely  reports  the  matter  to  the 
Congress  without  recommendation.  I  am 
concerned  that  such  an  excellent  report 
may  be  left  to  languish  on  a  shelf  rather 


than  be  the  basis  for  the  correction  of 
an  entirely  unjustified  practice  The  re- 
port does  not  even  indicate  that  its  find- 
ings will  be  considered  in  reporting  on 
future  audits  of  the  federal  power  pro- 
grams It  states  only  that  the  'interest 
rate  ciiteiia  used  by  Federal  agencies  in 
determining  the  costs  of  financing  the 
Federal  power  program  should  be 
chantzed  '  but  ends  up  makin'.:  no  recom- 
mendation to  thus  eflect. 

It  IS  interesting  to  note  that  the  agency 
specifically  established  to  a.ssist  in  the 
development  of  a  reuion.  the  Tennes.see 
Valley    Authority,   more   than    10   years 
ago  was  required  not  only  to  seek  future 
financing  of  power  facilities  in  the  open 
money  market,  but  also  to  repay  the  in- 
vestment made  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment over  a  period  of  years  prior  thereto 
with  interest  equal  to  the  aveiage  rate 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government  on  its 
securities  As  stated  above,  that  rate  cur- 
rentlv  is  5  232  percent.  The  Congress  de- 
cided not  only  that  all  future  facilities 
should  be  financed  either  from  the  pri- 
vate money  market  or  from  internal  TVA 
sources,  but  also  that  current,  high-cost 
interest   rates   be   used   on   investments 
made  decades   ago   when  interest  rates 
and  vields  were  far  lower  than  they  were 
at    the    time   the    revised    requirements 
were  enacted   It  is  strange  that  the  peo- 
ple outside  the  TVA  area  should  have 
more  favorable  treatment  than  those  in 
what  was  then  an  underdeveloped  area 
for  which  TVA  was  specifically  created. 
With  respect  to  the  greatly  subsidized 
2-percenl   REA   electric   loan   program.        ^ 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  both  Repub-       ^ 
hcan    and    Democratic    administrations       x 
have  proposed  increases  in  such  rates. 
I-\irihermore,  the  rural  electnc  coopera- 
tives, during  this  pa•^t  year,  have  estab- 
lished a  separate  independent  financing 
iixstitution  outside  of  the  Government  to 
help  finance  the  expansion  of  their  sys- 
tems 

I  have  always  understood  that  the 
General  Accounting  OCBce,  as  an  agency 
m  the  legislative  branch,  was  created  to 
assist  the  Congress  in  providing  legisla- 
tive control  over  the  receipts,  disburse- 
ment, and  applications  of  public  funds. 
It  has  the  responsibility  to  assure  that 
expenditures  are  made  in  accordance 
with  law  and  that  the  administration  of 
programs  meets  the  requirements  of  stat- 
ute In  Its  audit  responsibility  it  has  an 
obligation  to  report  to  the  Congress  in- 
formation obtained  in  the  audits. 

F\irthermore,  existing  law  requires 
generally  that  rate  schedules  for  Fed- 
eral power  projects  be  drawn  having 
regard  to  the  recovery  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  cost  of  producing  and 
transmitting  electric  energy,  including 
the  amortization  of  the  capital  invest- 
ment allocated  of  ixjwer.  over  a  reason- 
able period  of  years.  This  is  to  be  done  in 
conformance  with  soimd  biisiness  prin- 
ciples. Variations  in  this  language  appear 
throughout  the  statutes  but  the  basic 
concept  is  common  to  them  all 

In  the  many  years  of  authorizing 
power  projects,  one  of  the  primary  con- 
siderations of  the  Congress  has  always 
been  the  question  of  w  hether  the  costs  to 
the  Federal  Government  would  be  re- 
paid This  is  of  primary  interest  to  the 
Congress  and.  I  am  convinced,  of  primary 
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Interest  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  until  1966  the  GAO.  In 
Its  audit  reports  on  Federal  electric 
power  systems  provided  information  on 
this  subject. 

Since  then,  however,  it  has  been  con- 
cerned primarily  with  accounting  prin- 
ciples. In  its  September  1966  audit  re- 
port on  the  Columbia  River  Federal 
Power  System,  the  GAO  stated: 

The  financial  statements  are  presented  on 
a  cost  accounting  basis  and  do  not  purport 
to  show  financial  results  In  terms  of  repay- 
ment or  the  Investment  In  the  commercial 
power  program,  either  cximulatlvely  or  for 
the  fiscal  year,  on  the  basis  of  the  repay- 
ment administratively  established  by  the 
Department  pursuant  to  law. 

While  it  would  be  expected  that  the 
Federal  Columbia  River  Power  System, 
as  well  as  other  power  marketing  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government,  would 
keep  and  maintain  financial  records  in 
accordance  with  sound  business  account- 
ing principles,  and  any  failure  to  do  so 
would  be  reported  to  Congress,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  Congress  is  more 
interested  in  knowing  whether  the  power 
systems  are  meeting  their  repayment  re- 
quirements in  accordance  with  law.  I  am. 
accordingly,  pleased  that  the  GAO  is  now 
concerning  itself  with  basic,  broad  policy 
considerations,  as  well  as  with  statutory 
requirements. 

I  realize  that  present  law  leaves  much 
to  be  desired  as  to  the  specific  standards 
and  terms  of  amortization  which  are  re- 
quired for  repayment  of  the  Federal  in- 
vestment in  power  projects  outside  of  the 
TVA  area.  I  also  believe  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  public  has  been  mislead  in 
thinking  that  the  cost  of  these  projects 
are  being  repaid  to  the  taxpayer.  Regard- 
less of  any  past  needs  for  power  develop- 
ment, it  would  seem  that  any  clear- 
minded  person,  at  this  stage  of  develop- 
ment of  our  country,  and  in  light  of  the 
tremendous  technological  advances  that 
have  taken  place,  would  feel  that  con- 
tinued subsidization  of  the  Federal  power 
program  is  neither  needed  nor  desirable. 
There  simply  is  no  need  for  it  now. 
We  can  no  longer  afford  this  luxury. 

The  question  of  whether  Federal  power 
projects  should  repay  their  cost  to  the 
taxpaver  is  a  matter  of  public  policy.  It 
is  not  something  to  be  left  to  determina- 
tion by  administrative  whim.   I  realize 
that  certain  agency  personnel  will  argue 
in  favor  of  continuation  of  past  practice 
to  protect  their  vested  interests.  But,  de- 
cisions on  policy  issues  are  not  within 
their  a.ssigned  responsibility.  It  is  for  this 
and  other  significant  reasons  heretofore 
enumerated  >hat  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  uniform  Federal  pol- 
icy for  repayment  of  costs  of  Federal  elec- 
tric power  projects.  I  cannot  overempha- 
size that  on  matters  of  this  kind  GAO 
has  an  even  greater,  overriding  responsi- 
bility to  ascertain  and  make  reports  to 
the  Congress  concerning  the  compliance 
of  Federal  agencies  with  the  basic  poli- 
cies and  decisions  of  the  Congress  than  it 
has  to  report  routine  accounting  findings. 
I  highly  conmiend  the  GAO  on  its  re- 
cent report  and  seek  its  endorsement  and 
support  in  the  Congress  of  my  legislation 
which  would  resolve  this  issue  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  be  fair  and  in  the  best 
interests  of  all  the  people.  It  makes  no 
sense  whatsoever  to  continue  the  present 


inequitable,  varied,  and  unjustified  prac- 
tices. I  also  look  forward  to  full  disclosure 
by  GAO  in  its  future  audit  reports  of 
failures  by  Federal  electric  power  sys- 
tems to  repay  their  actual  costs  to  the 
Government. 


THE  NATION'S  LAW  SCHOOLS  AND 
THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  DECADE- 
PARTIAL  RESULTS,  NO.  2  OF  AN 
INFORMAL  SURVEY 


(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
second  report  on  results  of  the  informal 
survey  I  conducted  among  the  deans  of 
the  Nation's  law  schools  concerning  en- 
vironment-related curriculum.  As  I  men- 
tioned in  my  first  report,  the  response 
has  been  extremely  gratifying  and  en- 
lightening. Most  responses  show  a  deep- 
ening awareness  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  law  schools  to  prepare  future  attor- 
neys for  involvement  in  suits  affecting 
the  quality  of  life. 

On  the  basis  of  recent  news  stories 
about  current  suits  dealing  with  environ- 
mental problems,  one  can  see  a  pattern 
developing  in  many  communities  across 
the  land  where  the  only  recourse  avail- 
able to  the  public  to  prevent  or  rectify 
environmental  pollution  is  through  the 
courts.  This  is  a  time-consuming  proc- 
ess fraught  with  unusual  difficulties :  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  general  lack  of 
knowledge  about  the  environment  as  it 
relates  to  our  legal  system. 

My  survey  shows  that  most  law  schools 
recognize  that  new  ground  needs  to  be 
tilled  and  that  with  time,  a  body  of  en- 
vironmental law  may  be  established. 
Considering  the  critical  necessity  of 
cleaning  up  the  environment,  combined 
with  the  public's  rising  expectations  and 
desire  to  effect  such  protection.  I  can 
only  say  that  whatever  is  done  now  to 
prepare  future  legal  environmentalists 
is  extremely  important  to  man's  future. 

I  have  again  taken  representative  and 
pertinent  sections  of  the  letters  from  the 
deans  and  reproduced  them  below  to  give 
our  colleagues  an  overview  of  the  extent 
of  the  commitment  to  protecting  our  en- 
vironment I  have  found  throughout  the 
Nation's  law  schools. 

Associate  Prof.  David  P.  Bryden.  of 
the  University  of  Mirmesota  Law  School, 
reported  on  the  course  content  in  four 
traditional  courses.  He  mentioned  that 
the  law  and  agricultural  economics  semi- 
nar for  this  year  is  devoted  entirely  to 
pesticides. 

Dean  Edward  C.  Halbach.  Jr.,  of  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  School 
of  Law,  also  noted  the  traditional  courses 
and  added  that  professors  from  his 
school,  and  one  member  of  the  law  fac- 
ulty from  Stanford,  UCLA,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Davis,  are  making 
plans  for  a  joint  program  of  research, 
pubhc  service  and  education  relating  to 
the  legal  and  policy  problems  in  the  field 
of  environment.  He  added : 

I  sincerely  hope  that  imaginative  steps 
win  be  taken  in  the  Federal  goveriunent  to 
stimulate  and  assist  a  wide  variety  of  law- 
related  but  Inter-dlsclpllnary  work  on  en- 
vironmental problems. 


Associate  Dean  Charles  W.  Mentkow- 
ski  of  Marquette  University,  sent  a  de- 
tailed outline  of  the  Law  School's  plans 
in  this  area  of  curriculixm.  Dean  Ment- 
kowski  said: 

Plans  have  been  and  are  currently  being 
made  to  offer  a  course  In  the  fall  semester  of 
1970  on  Legal  Solutions  to  Environmental 
Pollution  Problems.  The  course  Is  envisioned 
as  concerning  both  the  legal  implications  of 
governmental  control  and  Investigation  of 
possible  private  rights  of  action  to  keep  the 
water,  air.  and  forest  unpolluted.  It  will  be 
an  interdisciplinary  offering  to  an  extent 
with  aid  from  professors  of  Chemistry,  Biol- 
ogy, and  Engineering: 

From  the  Northwestern  University 
School  of  Law,  Prof.  Anthony  A. 
DAmato  listed  the  courses  currently 
being  given  at  Northwestern  and  added: 
I  hope  that  your  Informal  survey  helps 
create  a  sense  of  urgency  about  such  cur- 
rlcular  offerings  In  law  schools.  As  a  member 
of  a  Northwestern  University  committee  in- 
vestigating environment -related  courses 
here  I  have  found  that  although  many 
courses  have  long  dealt  with  aspects  of  en- 
virormiental  problems,  wholly  new  offerings 
are  severely  needed  to  cope  with  Interdis- 
ciplinary ecological  findings  that  have  re- 
cently surfaced  In  public  consciousness. 

While  some  members  of  our  faculty  share 
my  personal  concern  that  what  Is  at  stake 
in"  the  "environment"  Issue  Is  nothing  less 
than  the  survival  of  the  human  race  in  an 
increasinglv  polluted  and  exploited  world, 
there  are  others  who  have  not  been  sufficient - 
iv  exposed  to  the  warnings  of  scientists  and 
the  findings  of  ecoiogists  to  yet  share  this 
degree  of  concern  To  some  extent,  interest 
for  new  environment  courses  will  come  as  a 
result  of  student  pressure.  But  time  is  short. 
and  I  would  personally  appreciate  all  efforts 
that  mav  be  exerted  by  persons  in  a  position 
of  authoritv.  such  as  yourself,  to  indicat* 
vour  level  of  concern  to  each  and  every 
faculty  member  of  our  leading  law  schools. 


Prof  James  E.  Krier  of  the  University 
of  California,  Los  Angeles,  School  of  Law, 
outlined  a  number  of  interesting  environ- 
ment seminar  programs  in  which  UCLA 
students  are  currently  involved.  Concern- 
ing the  future,  he  says: 

Our  plans  for  the  Immediate  future  Include 
seminars  in  natural  resources,  conservation, 
and  environmental  law.  But  this  is  not  the 
limit  of  our  commitment  Many  of  the  most 
fascinating  facets  of  environmental  prob- 
lems as  they  bear  on  legal  institutions  are 
best  illustrated  within  the  framework  of  the 
more  traditional  courses  .  .  Several  of  my 
colleagues  draw  upon  problems  of  environ- 
mental qualitv  for  analysis  in  those  courses 
This  is.  I  think,  a  most  valuable  and  relevant 
approach. 

I  know  our  colleagues  will  be  particu- 
larlv  interested  to  learn  of  a  new  book 
on  •'•environmental  law"  which  is  sched- 
uled for  publication  late  in  1971. 1  learned 
of  the  book  from  Mrs.  Eva  H.  Hanks, 
associate  dean  of  the  Rutgers  University 
Law  School.  Mrs.  Hanks  is  a  coauthor 
with  her  husband.  John  L.  Hanks,  of  the 
Columbia  Law  School,  and  Prof.  A.  Dan 
Tarlock  of  the  Indiana  School  of  Law, 
of  a  casebook  on  environmental  law.  Con- 
sidering the  growing  number  of  suits 
dealing  with  such  problems,  the  compila- 
tion of  cases  is  bound  to  add  signifi- 
cantly to  the  legal  profession's  abUity  to 
cope  with  these  community  problems. 

Dean  Harold  G.  Wren  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  College  School  of  Law  re- 
ported that  a  new  course  in  "environ- 
ment and  the  law  "  wUl  be  added  to  the 
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regular  law  school  curriculum  duniiK 
the  1970-71  academic  year  He  also  noted 
ttiat  tlie  faculty  of  the  Northwestern 
School  of  Law  will  publish  a  legal  peri- 
odical entitled  environmental  law" 
which  will  emphasi/e  all  aspects  of  man 
as  related  to  his  environment  through  the 
law  and  lecal  process  The  first  issue  of 
the  publication  is  due  this  sprinc 

Dean  Don  W  Sears  of  the  Uni\ersity 
of  Colorado  School  of  Law   noted 

In  the  spec'.nc  area  of  environmental 
quality  control  we  are  now  ofTerlng  a  seml- 
n.ir  devoted  exclusively  to  this  subject  In 
addition,  we  have  an  environmental  Int-em 
proKTam  which  h.wi  t)e«n  made  pos-slble  by  a 
grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation  Each  year, 
twelve  of  our  students  have  an  opportunity 
lo  participate  in  the  progran^  which  consists 
of  spring  and  fall  seminars  and  an  inter- 
vening ten-weeK  summer  research  period 
During  the  summer  the  students  wortt  on 
research  projects  in  conjunction  with  an 
agency  at  the  federal,  state  or  local  level  hav- 
ing some  resptinslblllty  for  the  quality  of 
the  environment 

The  Center  for  Interdisciplinary 
Study  of  Public  Law  at  the  University  of 
Miami  reports  the  development  of  a  com- 
prehensive procram  directed  to  the 
pressinsr  environmental  problems  facing 
the  Nation  Prof  Leonard  J  Emmerglick 
stated  in  his  letter 

We  are  developing  a  three-part  progrnm; 
one  area  Is  directed  to  legal  research  to  Iden- 
tify substan'lve  principles  and  procedures 
to  deal  with  the  abuse  and  misuse  of  the 
environment  another  part  of  the  program 
will  take  the  farm  of  a  course  on  environ- 
mental law  which  will  be  taught  by  a  team 
of  teachers,  and.  the  third  part  is  an  action 
program  looking  to  the  making  of  such  con- 
tributions as  IS  appropriate  m  the  work  of 
creating  needful  legislation  and  supporting 
the  testing  of  new  legal  principles  In  the 
courts 

Prof  John  Mixon.  of  the  University  of 
Houston.  Bates  College  of  Law.  indicated 
in  his  response  the  'environment  '  con- 
tent in  some  of  the  traditional  courses 
and  added 

Both  E^  a  school  and  as  individual  faculty 
members,  we  share  your  concern  with  the 
up-grading  of  our  national  environmental 
quality  I'  Ss  likely  that  our  offerings  in 
these  fields  will  be  significantly  increased 
over  the  next  few  years  and  that  mter-de- 
partmental  cooperation  will  also  Increase 

From  the  School  of  Law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolnia  at  Chapel  Hill. 
Prof  Thomas  J  Schoenbaum  detailed 
tne  school's  activities  in  the  environ- 
mental area  He  suggested  to  the  faculty 
that  a  new  course  devoted  solely  to  en- 
vironmental law  be  instituted  and  re- 
ports that  the  course  will  be  started  dur- 
ing the  next  academic  year  Describing 
the  coarse,  he  said 

My  idea  is  t-)  discard  'he  tr.iditlonal  cate- 
gories of  natural  resource  law  and  to  con- 
duct a  course  that  would  cover  selected 
current  problems  In  the  areas  of  water  pol- 
lution, air  pollution,  ct^nservation.  planning, 
zoning,  land  and  water  vise,  and  pesticide 
control 


AMERICAN  INDUSTRY  AND  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  ARE 
CATCHING  EN\'IRONMENT  FEVER 

I  Mr.   SAYLOR  asked   and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  hi.s  remarks  at  this 


point  m  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  > 

Mr  SAYLOR  Mr  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing the  Wall  Street  Journal  informs  us 
that  many  of  the  Nation's  lamest  firms 
are  crankint;  up  their  prinllni;  presses  to 
mform  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
public  of  their  effort*  toward  cleaning  up 
the  environment  I  know  there  are  those 
who  will  scofT  at  these  cflorLs  as  public 
relations  gimmicks,  but  for  myself.  I  wel- 
come the  new  emphasis  industry  is 
making  toward  informing  the  public  of 
environmental  pollution  abatement  pro- 
grams. 

One  of  the  brochures  which  has  al- 
ready been  circulated  is  particularly  well 
done  and  I  want  lo  bring  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleai^ues  'Keep  It  Clean; 
HighlighU  of  Bethlehem's  Pollution  Con- 
trol Prowram,"  from  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corp.  goes  bt\vond  just  being  informa- 
tive— It  holds  out  promise  of  bigger  and 
better  industry  effort  for  the  future.  The 
The  partial  text  of  the  booklet  is  repro- 
duced below  along  with  the  text  of  the 
corporation's  great  advertisement  which 
appeared  in  yesterday's  Washington 
Post. 

With  reference  to  '  effort'  in  the  direc- 
tion of  environmental  cleanup,  I  cannot 
let  this  opportunity  pass  without  com- 
menting on  the  President's  magnificent 
announcement  made  yesterday  concern- 
ing the  elimination  of  pollution  in  Fed- 
eral Government  installations  Truly, 
this  action  is  a  "giant  leap  for  mankind" 
and  the  administration  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated and  commended  for  having 
the  couratie  of  its  convictions  about  the 
role  of  leadership  in  the  battle  to  save 
our  environment 

Certainly,  similar  statements  have 
been  made  by  previous  administrations 
but  President  Nixon  has  given  sul>stance 
to  his  order  Fir.'^t.  a  deadline  for  the 
cleanup  of  Government  pollution  has 
been  irrevocably  establushed  Second,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  been  instructed 
to  insure  that  the  funds  provided  for  the 
cleanup  will  not  be  diverted  to  other  uses. 
In  short,  the  President's  order  has 
"teeth,  and  that  is  a  breakthrough  of 
significant  proixirtions 

Heretofore,  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  one  of  the  Nation's  worst  ]X)\- 
luters;  that  "example'  is  going  to  be 
chanijed  under  this  administration. 
Combining  the  Government's  leader- 
ship in  cleanine  up  its  own  house  with 
the  new  industry  awarene.ss  of  its  re- 
sponsibility, I  would  say  we  are  well 
launched  in  the  environmental  decade. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
I  From  Keep  It  Clean    Be'hlehem  Steel  Corp  ) 
The  Air  We  Breathe 

Amer.cans  throw  about  200  million  tons 
of  contanlnants  into  the  air  each  vear  This 
fouling  of  the  air  causes  an  estimated  $13 
billion  worth  of  property  damage  annually, 
in  addition  to  creating  health  hazards  under 
certain   adverse   meteorological  conditions 

The  un:on' rolled  dl.scharges  from  smoke- 
stacks the  pollutants  rising  "from  streets 
and  highwavs  the  eyeburning  smoke  from 
municipal   dumf>s  and   Incinerators  can 

add  up  to  a  lot  of  smog 

WHO  S   TO    Bl..*ME' 

In  the  search  for  a  villain  an  aroused  pub- 
lic often  points  an  accusing  fnger  at  Indus- 
trial smokestacks.  They  are  much  more  easily 


noticed  than  the  exhaust  pipe  of  your  own 
car  a  household  chimney,  or  an  outdoor 
baruecue  grill  However  manufacturing  in- 
dustries account  for  only  about  i6  5  p>er  cent 
of  air  pollutants,  according  to  the  U  S  Pub- 
lic Health  Service 

Federal  Crtnernmeiu  .sources  estlniate  that 
ab<nit  one-third  of  the  man-made  substances 
in  the  air  can  be  attributed  to  the  manu- 
facturing public  transportation  and  p<3wer- 
K'enerd'ini;  industries  The  remaining  two- 
third.s  comes  from  the  general  population 

Fortunately.  iiicrea.-^ing  national  and  local 
concern  with  air  pollution  is  reflected  In 
more  stringent  regulations  by  all  levels  of 
ijcivernment  Cities,  for  example  are  placing 
more  restrictions  on  open  burning  And  many 
states  are  cracking  down  on  industries  and 
utilities  that  exceed  the  permissible  maxi- 
mum in  emission  of  smoke  and  fumes  Au- 
ti'mobile  manufacturers  are  making  progress 
m  developini;  pollution  ctintrol  systems  of  in- 
creasing efficiency  in  respt<nse  to  growing 
concern  tiver  car  and  truck  exhairst  gases 

But.  each  of  us.  as  an  individual,  shares 
in  the  cause  and  effects  of  pollutl(Ai  "W'e 
also  share  the  responsibility  for  Its  control 
Whether  you  are  a  backyard  trash  burner,  a 
manufacturer  a  journalist,  a  teacher,  or  a 
lemslator  part  of  the  burden  to  control 
environmental  contamination  is  yours. 

IFnim  the  Washington  (DC  )  Post, 

Feb   4.  19701 

Wh\t  in  the  World  Does  a  Forester  Do  at 

BriMLEHEM    STTTL"^ 

Bt'thlehem  Steel  owns  about  100.000  acres 
of  forest  land,  most  of  It  over  or  adjacent  to 
our  iron  ore  and  coal  mines  And  because 
of  mining  methods  used  many  years  ago. 
some  of  the.se  properties  had  gradually  be- 
con.e  eyesores  That  is  why  we  took  our  first 
step  toward  scientific  control  and  restoration 
of  woodlands  more  than  40  years  ago. 

Our  program  was  formalized  In  1958.  when 
a  registered  consulting  forester  was  appointed 
chief  of  our  Forestry  Division  Today.  Bethle- 
hem foresters  perform  reclamation  planting, 
and  cruise  our  timberlands.  planning  Im- 
provements and  directing  the  workers  who 
do  the  cutting  and  planting  Some  highlights 
of  their  work 

In  the  past  ten  years  they  have  planted 
over  two  million  seedling  trees  at  our  prop- 
erties m  Pennsylvania.  Weet  Virginia,  and 
Kentucky 

At  Mine  No  44,  near  Idamay,  West  Vir- 
gima,  our  foresters  converted  a  barren  coal 
tailings  basin  and  harsh  culm  banks  into 
lush  acres  ankle-high  In  bluegrass.  fescue, 
lespedeza,  and  rye  grass 

In  open  fields  surrounding  our  mines  near 
Ebeiisburg  Pa  .  some  60  000  pine  seedlings 
h.ive  bten  planted 

Every  fall  and  wintor  our  foresters  travel 
through  40  000  acres  of  tlmberland  in  Ken- 
tucky and  about  35  000  acres  In  West  Vir- 
ginia marking  trees  re.idy  for  cutting  Thin- 
ning the  timber  improves  tlie  quality  of  the 
remaining  trees  and  accelerates  their  growth. 

Our  foresters  regularly  provide  guidance 
to  conservation  groups  in  our  plant  and 
mining  communities  For  example,  several 
vears  ago  a  fire  destroyed  3  000  acres  of  tim- 
ber m  the  City  of  Bethlehem  s  watershed. 
Bethlehem  Steel  foresters  directed  a  restora- 
tion program  that  Included  hydro-seeding 
with  grass,  planting  600.000  conllerous  seed- 
lings salvaging  salable  timber,  and  initiating 
a  s<-ienufic  timber-management  program 

Hundreds  of  acres  of  previously  ugly  ter- 
rain in  vari.TUS  locations  have  been  trans- 
formed into  fiowering  fields  and  verdant 
^'lopes.  pulsing  with  game  and  other  wildlife. 
Battalions  of  evergreens  march  up  hillsides, 
ending  erosion  forever  Hedgerows  of  trees 
and  shrubs  screen  industrial  installations 
fom  the  passing  eye 

At  Betlilehem  we  are  engaged  in  many 
things    bes.des    the    manufaciure    of    steel — 
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thoughtful  land  management  Is  just  one  of 

them. 

Bethlehem  Steel. 
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THIRD       CONFERENCE       OF       THE 
W^ORLD  ANTI-COMMUNIST  LEAGUE 

.  Mr  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permi.ssion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter." 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  a  peo- 
ples' phenomenon  in  Asia,  which  for  some 
inscrutable  reason  has  escaped  the  press 
of  our  country,  though  not  those  of  other 
continents,  is  the  work  and  effectiveness 
of  the  World  Anti-Communist  League. 
with  headquarters  in  Seoul,  Korea. 
WACL.  as  it  is  known  internationally, 
crystallizes  on  the  popular  level  the  pro- 
found anti-communism  of  the  free  Asian 
peoples  and  is  also  supported  by  active 
anti-Ccmmunists  throughout  the  free 
world,  including  those  of  our  own  coun- 
try. 

The  Third  Conference  of  WACL  was 
held   this  past  December   in   Bangkok, 
Thailand.  It  w  as  a  highly  successful  con- 
ference, widely  reported  throughout  the 
Far  East.  Contributing  to  the  success 
of  the  conference  were  some  of  the  dec- 
larations, addresses,  and  reports.  To  indi- 
cate how  both  governmental  and  private 
supporters,    both   Asian   and   American 
anti-Communists,    evaluate    the    para- 
mount international  problems  confront- 
inu  the  free  world.  I  commend  the  follow- 
ing  to  the  careful  reading  of  my  col- 
leagues as  well  as  our  private  citizens: 
First,    the   message    of   President   Park 
Chung  Hee  of  the  Republic  of  Korea; 
second   the  declaration  of  WACL;  third, 
the  address  by  WACL's  chairman.  Dr. 
Phan  Huv  Quat  of  Vietnam:  fourth,  the 
address  by  His  Excellency  General  Jesus 
Varaas.   Secretary  General  of  SEATO; 
fifth,  and  address  by  Dr  Lev  E.  Dobrian- 
skv  of  Georgetown  University,  along  with 
a  report  on  the  work  of  the  National  Cap- 
tive Nations  Committee:   sixth,  an  ad- 
dress bv  Dr.  Ku  Chen-kang  of  China, 
linking  the  Asian  Peoples  Anti-Commu- 
nist League  to  WACL  and;  seventh,  three 
significant  resolutions  on  the  Brezhnev 
dccfine.    1970    Captive    Nations   Week. 
and  the  forthcoming  Lenin  Centennial: 
Mr    Chairman.   Honorable   Delegates,   and 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  today  marks  the  open- 
ing of   the  third   annual  conference  of  the 
World    Anti-Communist   League,   symbol   cI 
the  solidarity  of  the  free  men  of  the  world. 
Our   purpose   is   to   defend   freedom   against 
continuous  communist  threats,  and  to  hasten 
the  liberation  of  captive  nations  now  under 
communist  tyranny. 

During  the  past  three  years,  notable  suc- 
cess has  been  achieved  in  containing  com- 
munism through  the  close  cooperaUon  of 
WACL  member  nations  I  want  to  express  my 
sincere  thanks  for  your  dedicated  efforts  and 
;u'hievements.  They  will  surely  be  recorded 
In  the  history  of  the  World. 

In  the  face  of  the  cherished  dream  of  all 
peoples  for  peace,  communist  acts  of  aggres- 
sion are  on  the  increase  and  atrocities  con- 
tinue to  grow  more  and  more  cruel. 

The  ruthless  manner  In  which  the  Soviets 
and  their  Allied  Warsaw  Pact  Forces  rode 
roughshod  over  the  liberation  movement  in 
Cze<-hoslovakla  in  the  summer  of  last  year 
remiins  vivid  in  our  memories.  Today,  a  year 
and  three  months  after  that  fateful  event, 
the  cries  of  the  Czechs  as  they  seek  to  re- 


cover their  sovereignty  still  reverberate 
across  the  world.  Although  two  years  have 
been  spent  working  towards  a  ceasefire  in 
Vietnam  through  the  Paris  Peace  Talks,  that 
goal  has  not  yet  been  attained  Communist 
North  Korea  dally  shows  increasing  belli- 
cosity toward  the  rest  of  the  world.  Coming 
on  the  heels  of  thedr  Illegal  seizure  of  the 
US  intelligence  ship  Pueblo  last  January, 
tnelr  downing  of  the  US  EC-121  while  it  waa 
on  a  reconnaissance  mission  over  open  seas 
oft  the  eastern  coast  of  Korea  on  April  15th 
this  yeai-.  augmented  already  aroused  world- 
wide anger. 

During  the  past  16  years  since  the  armi- 
stice agreement  ended  the  Korean  War  in 
1953,  we  have  continually  attempted  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  communists,  but  they  have 
violated  the  armistice  agreement  countless 
times  by  Infiltrating  secret  agents  and  guer- 
rillas Into  our  country  with  the  sole  purpose 
of  creating  anarchy.  But  each  time  such  in- 
trusions occur,  our  people  decisively  repel  the 
enemy.  Through  bitter  experience,  we  have 
learned  how  to  thwart  communist  aggression. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  we  must  never  accept  compromise  with 
the  communists,  because  such  compromise 
can  only  lead  toward  the  communist  goal  of 
communlzation  of  the  whole  world.  Now. 
more  than  ever,  we  must  have  strong  solidar- 
ity among  free  peoples  If  we  are  to  preserve 
freedom  and  to  achieve  liberation  of  captive 
peoples  still  under  the  communist  yoke. 

I  earnestly  hope  this  conference  will  be 
successful  in  stimulating  the  growth  of  free- 
dom throughout  the  world,  and  I  wish  the 
World  Antl-Communlst  League  continued 
success  in  Its  efforts  on  behalf  of  enllght- 
erunent  and  encouragement  of  the  enslaved 
peoples  of  communist  countries.  To  all  the 
delegates  and  their  respective  governments, 
I  wish  Godspeed. 

December  3rd.  1969 

Park  Chung  Hee. 
President.  Republic  o)  Korea. 

Declaration  of  the  Third  Annttal  Confer- 
ence OF  the  World  Anti-Communist 
League 

The  World  Anti-Communist  League,  meet- 
ing at  its  Third  Annual  Conference  in  Bang- 
kok. Thailand  on  December  3-6.  1969.  with 
an  attendance  of  180  delegates  and  observers 
from  54  member-  and  observer-units,  has 
takon  another  big  forward  stride  In  Its  en- 
deavor to  establish  a  Joint  international 
antl-Communlst  front  by  rallying  freedom- 
loving  forces  under  the  banner  of  a  cru- 
sade for  freedom. 

With  a  new  decade  about  to  begin,  the 
WACL  is  doubly  aware  of  its  responsibility  in 
the  face  of  rapidly-changing  times.  The  tre- 
mendotis  achievements  in  the  field  of  sci- 
entific creation  smd  material  production. 
and  especially  the  epoch-making  significance 
of  the  recent  successful  landing  on  the  moon, 
point  to  the  possibility  that  the  1970's  will 
be  an  era  of  true  freedom  for  mankind. 
However,  the  evils  of  communism,  the  terror 
of  slave  labour  and  the  menace  of  Commu- 
nist aggression  still  threaten  peace  and  free- 
dom in  the  world. 

The  WACL  reaffirms  its  convlc-ion  that  it 
must  continue  Its  unremitting  effort  to  wlps 
out  Communism,  destroy  the  slave  labour 
system  and  counter  all  attempts  at  aggres- 
sion until  a  total  victory  is  attained  by  all 
the  freedom-loving  people  of  the  world. 

The  WACL  firmly  believes  tha'  to  trea"  the 
evil  power  of  Communism  as  compatible  with 
de:ency  is  contrary  to  all  principles  of  Jus- 
tice. All  endeavours  to  reach  constructive  re- 
sults through  negotiations  with  Communist 
aggressors  are  doomed  to  failure.  The  WACL 
wishes  to  solemnly  remind  those  peoples  of 
the  free  world,  currently  neeotiatlng  with 
the  Communists,  of  their  dedication  to  free- 
dom and  that  they  must  forever  be  vil^-ant 
against  double  talk  by  the  Communists, 
To  the  free  world  peace-negotiators  now  in 


Paris,  the  WACL  wishes  to  state  solemnly 
that  the  talks  must  not  be  allowed  to  Jeop- 
ardize the  independence  and  freedom  of  the 
republic  of  Vietnam. 

To  the  government  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  WACL  must  emphasize  that, 
unless  the  Communists  show  concrete  signs 
of  sincerity,  there  should  not  be  any  prema- 
ture withdrawal  of  U.S.  combat  units  from 
Vietnam  such  would  weaken  the  posture 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  its 
allies. 

In  this  connection.  It  Is  noted  that  the 
United  States  government  has  agreed  to  re- 
turn Okinawa  to  Japan  by  1972  and  that, 
consequently  certain  American  combat  units 
would  be  withdrawn  from  the  Island.  In  view 
of  this,  the  WACL  also  must  emphasize  that 
sufficient  measures  should  be  taken  to  safe- 
guard the  security  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
and  other  adjacent  areas  still  threa-tened  by 
Communist  aggression. 

The  WACL  wishes  to  warn  advocates  of 
appeasement  against  unthingingly  giving  aid 
and  comfort  to  Communist  designs  on  hu- 
man freedom.  Lamentably,  there  have  been 
many  cases  of  young  people  being  exploited 
and  utilized  by  the  Communists  to  serve 
their  own  ends.  The  WACL  calls  on  the  youth 
of  the  world  to  stand  bravely  and  resolutely 
on  the  side  of  freedom  and  Join  in  the  fight 
for  democracy  and  justice. 

The  WACL  must  state  that  the  interna- 
tional Communists  are  still  bent  on  expaji- 
sion,  infiltraUon  and  subversion  In  Europe. 
Asia.  Africa  and  the  Americas.  Such  aggres- 
sion poses  the  greatest  menace  to  the  secu- 
rity and  peace  of  the  world. 

For  this  reason,  the  WACL  is  of  the  opinion 
that  efforts  must  be  stepped  up  to  build  an 
international  anti-Communist  front,  to 
unite  all  the  freedom  fighters  of  the  world 
and  to  check  Communist  atrocities.  All  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world  must  support  the 
East  European  and  Asian  peoples,  still  lan- 
guishing under  Communist  rule,  in  their 
fight  to  regain  freedom.  Positive  assistance 
must  be  given  for  the  liberation  of  these 
peoples  and  also  in  countering  any  future 
Communist  attempts  at  aggression,  rooting 
out  at  the  same  time  the  evil  Influence  of 
Communist  ideology  of  whatever  brand. 

The  WACL  renews  its  support  of  the  libera- 
tion fight  of  Ukraine.  Caucasian  nations. 
Byelorussia.  Hungary,  Baltic  States.  Turke- 
stan. Bulgaria.  Rumania.  Albania,  Croatia, 
Czechoslovakia.  East  Germany  and  all 
others  against  Russian  Imperialism  and 
Communism,  which  has  violated  their  na- 
tional independence  and  human  rights. 

The  WACL  has  decided  to  hold  Its  fourth 
annual  conference  on  September  21.  1970  In 
Tokyo.  Japan. 

Turmoil  Is  ahead  in  the  1970's.  The  WACL 
pledges  to  start  the  new  decade  with  de- 
termination and  courage  In  order  to  make 
the  1970's  a  decade  of  decisive  victory  for 
freedom. 

The  WACL  takes  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press Its  hearfelt  felicitations  to  His  Maj- 
esty King  Bhumlbol  AdulyadeJ  of  Thailand 
on  "his  birthday  on  December  5.  1969.  The 
WACL  is  convinced  that  Thailand  has  an 
infinitely  bright  future  as  a  great  free  nation. 

Speech  by  Dr.  Phan  Huy  Quat.  WACL 
Council  Chairman 

(Delivered  at  the  opening  ceremony  of  the 
Third  WACL  Conference  in  Bangkok.  De- 
cember 19691 

Excellencies.  Honorable  Delegates.  Distin- 
guished Observers.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
this  afternoon,  the  WACL  Secretary  General 
will  present  to  the  Conference  a  detailed 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  League  in  1969. 
but  I  would  like  to  take  advantage  of  this 
tribune  to  inform  you  about  some  highlights 
of  our  activities  during  the  past  vear 

First  of  all.  I  should  like  to  announce  that 
the  WACL  Norway  and  Bolivia  Chapters  have 
been  set  up.  thanks  to  the  untiring  effort*  of 
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Messrs.  Jelstad  and  Candia,  who  attended 
last  year  the  Second  WACL  General  Confer- 
ence and  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  CommurUat  brutality  and  treachery  In 
Vietnam  Groundwork  has  been  also  laid  for 
the  formation  of  WACL  Chapters  In  the 
United  States  and  In  Prance  To  Messrs.  Jel- 
stad  and  Candla  and  all  those  who  have  ac- 
tively worked  for  the  expansion  of  the 
League.  I  request  you  to  gU'e  a  big  applause 
I  pause) 

It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  next  year  simitar 
chapters  will  be  formed  ajid  admitted  to  the 
League  In  compliance  with  WACL  regula- 
tions. 

Next  I  should  like  to  report  the  resolution 
adopted  at  the  2nd  WACL  Conference  to 
send  a  mission  to  Latin  America,  .\frlca  and 
other  countries  could  not  be  Implemented 
by  the  WACL  Executive  Board  Our  Honorary 
Chairman.  Dr  Ku  Cheng-kang  had  bet- n  tied 
up  with  his  duty  as  a  ROC  assemblyman  and 
the  fact-changlna  situation  In  Vietnam  had 
prevented  myself  from  adhering  to  the  pro- 
gram schedule  by  the  League,  as  I  always 
wished 

As  you  all  know,  the  world  situation  has 
been  changing  at  a  rapid  rate  Symptoms  of 
disintegration  of  the  Communist  bloc  have 
become  more  and  more  manifest  Early  'his 
ye.ar.  bloody  clashes  between  Soviet  and  Red 
Chinese  units  broke  out  along  Slno-Sovlet 
borders  It  Is  plain  to  all  that  Mao  s  China 
and  the  So\let  Union  could  never  patch  up 
their  quarrels  The  prolonged  conflict  has 
rendered  both  M'Tscow  and  Peking  leaders 
unable  to  hold  their  grips  on  their  satellites 
like  In  the  past  Communist  countries  In 
Elastem  Eur  'pe  show  obedience  to  the  Soviet 
Utucn  only  under  the  threat  of  the  force  of 
arms,  to  wit.  the  case  of  Czechoslovakia  Yu- 
goslavia and  Rumania  con;inue  to  oppose 
Moscow's  tyrannical  aiid  oppressive  p>T;icles 
toward  War?aw  countries  Disunity  and  dis- 
sensions prevail  among  Communist  ranks 
everywhere  In  North  Vietnam,  since  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh's  death,  the  regime  has  been  experi- 
encing a  severe  leadership  crisis 

In  Eastern  Europe,  the  danger  of  disinte- 
gration looms  partlcalarlv  great,  because  the 
unprecedented  economic  development  and 
prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  European  Common 
Market  member  countries  have  lured  Eastern 
European  countries  away  fram  the  Soviet 
orbit  This  clearly  c:in.stl'utes  a  serious 
threat  to  the  Soviet  interests 

Now.  the  Soviet  Union  looks  with  appre- 
hei.slnn  at  'he  role  of  the  Federal  RepubUc 
of  Germany  in  the  development  of  European 
economv  .md  the  pfjssible  British  entry  Into 
the  European  Common  Market,  which  would 
boost  the  po'Aer  of  the  Free  Europe  vls-a-vis 
the  Warsaw  b!:)0  Soviet  leaders  also  fear 
General  de  Gaulle's  sucre5.scrrs  In  Frnnce 
would  return  to  French  earlier  stance  to  con- 
solidate the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion I  N.\TO  I  and  therebv  enhinctni:  the 
position  of  the  F*ree  World,  especially  the 
United  States  in  Europe  This  situation  ex- 
plains in  a  forceful  manner  Soviet  policy  as 
spelled  out  in  a  speech  by  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Andrei  Gromvko  at  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly.  In  which  he  laid 
great  emphasis  on  the  'special  '  Importance 
of  Europe  with  regard  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Undeniably,  the  Soviet  leadership  in  the 
Communist  bloc  has  been  weakened  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  should  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  picking 
up  influence  in  the  Third  World,  especially 
In  Middle  East  countries  Recently.  Soviet 
Communist  Party  Secretary  General  Leonid 
I  Brezhnev  also  urg'^d  the  ffirmation  of  a 
system  of  collective  security  for  South  East 
AsTH  and  the  Pacific 

The  expansion  efforts  of  the  Soviet  Union 
should  cause  us  some  concern  Jn  fact.  In 
this  area,  the  Soviet  position  has  surpassed 
that  of  the  United  States  and  the  Free  World 
It  can  be  safely  said  that  the  United  Arab 
Republic.    Iraq,    and    the    Yemen    Republit- 


have  fallen  into  the  Soviet  orbit  As  for  the 
remaining  Arab  countries,  regardless  of  their 
political  regimes,  autocratic  or  democratic, 
except  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia,  the 
S.niet  Union  has  maintained  diplomatic 
relations  with  them  all 

The  Soviet  Union  has  provided  not  only 
military,  but  also  economic  aid  to  Syria  and 
Iraq,  especially  for  the  development  of  oil 
fields  and  industrUl  projects.  In  Iran.  U.S 
influence  has  been  neutralized  by  the  Soviet 
Union  Iran  has  signed  an  agreement  grant- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  the  rights  to  {>artlclpate 
in  the  development  of  oil  fields  on  the  Iran- 
ian sol!  Most  significant  In  Soviet-Iranian 
relations  has  been  the  treaty  signed  on 
Feb.  9.  1967  fv)r  the  exchange  of  military 
hardware  valued  at  110  million  US.  dollars. 
Under  the  treaty  provisions,  the  Soviet  Union 
supplied  Iran  with  tanks,  army  trucfcs.  and 
anti-aircraft  we.»pons  In  exchange  for  light 
commodities  Thus,  Iran  was  the  first 
nation-member  of  the  Central  Treaty  Orga- 
nization (CENTO)  to  accept  military  aid 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  should  also  draw  our  attention  to  the 
Soviet  bid  to  strengthen  Its  political  and 
military  influence  In  the  Middle  East  by 
helping  these  countries  build  air  and  sea 
ports  Since  1958.  the  Soviet  Union  has  em- 
barked on  the  construction  of  the  Hodelda 
harbor,  located  on  the  Red  Sea  shore,  for 
Yemen,  and  the  modernization  of  the  Con- 
akry airport  for  Guinea  Soviet  presence  In 
the  Aqaba  and  the  Persian  Gulf  has  been 
firmly  established  The  Soviet  Union's  aim 
In  extending  its  Influence  over  a  number 
of  passes,  air  and  sea  ports  has  been  to  estab- 
lish military  bases  for  any  eventual  need  In 
the  future  To  the  Kremlin  leaders,  the  es- 
t  ibllshment  of  base  such  .is  these  would 
probably  reap  greater  benefits  and  cost  them 
less  money  than  equipping  and  training  local 
armies 

Coupled  with  the  above-mentioned  efforts, 
the  Soviet  Navy  has  been  thrusting  deep 
intiD  the  Mediterranean  and.  to  some  extent. 
into  the  Indian  Oce.an 

In  the  Mediterranean,  for  instance,  about 
30  to  50  warships  have  been  dispatched  to 
the  area  as  a  display  of  Soviet  support  to  the 
Arabs  The  warships  anchored  at  these  ports 
served  tti  deter  any  Israeli  attempt  to  attack 
Arab  p^jrts  Besides,  the  Soviet  Union  would 
like  to  see  the  Influence  of  the  U  S  6th  Fleet 
reduced  in  this  part  of  the  world 

I  should  like  to  call  your  a'tentlon  to  the 
groining  strength  of  sfime  Communist  parties 
m  a  number  of  European  countries  Should 
these  parties  seize  the  reins  of  government  in 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Soviet  Union  with  Its 
ex:sting  influence  In  scores  of  Arab  coun- 
tries on  the  other  side  would  c  ntrol  an  im- 
mense area  of  Europe  and  Africa  the  world 
balance  of  forces  would  be  shattered  and  we 
would  vvitnes.-i  a  resurgence  of  strong  na- 
tionalist sentiments  World  War  III  would 
break  out  and  mankind  would  be  subjected 
to  a  nuclear  holocaust 

I  do  hope  such  dreadful  prospect  will  serve 
as  a  p>erventive  for  short-sighted  statesmen 
and  intellectuals 

We  now  come  to  South  East  Asia,  a  region 
Red  China  has  unceasingly  si.ught  to  con- 
quer In  the  last  two  decades  either  through 
military  or  political  means  The  Soviet  Union 
Is  trying  to  move  In  to  Rain  a  foothold  In 
that  area  The  Soviet  Union  has  as.>ilsted 
C  jmmunist  North  Vietnam  in  carrying  out 
Its  aggressive  designs  agaln-.f  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  Recently  at  tl:e  Wnrld  Com- 
munis' Conference  held  in  Mi-cnv^  las'  June 
7.  Brejihnev  also  called  for  the  establishment 
of  a  svstem  of  collective  security  for  Asia. 
Shortly  after  this  meeting  Soviet  diplomatic 
representatives  In  Asian  countries  have  been 
summoned  home  for  consultations  Soviet 
acMvitles  In  this  area  undoubtedlv  aimed  at 
n.aking  deep  Inroads  or  at  least  replacing 
U  S  Influence 

An  appraisal  of  Red  China  will  reveal  that. 


although  confronted  by  many  domestic  dif- 
ficulties, militarily  weak  and  politically  Iso- 
lated by  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  the  Free 
World,  she  remains  a  grave  threat  to  the 
security  of  South  East  Asia.  In  this  region, 
Red  China  will  continue  to  lend  support  to 
the  so-called  "revolutionary  '  or  "people's 
wars  of  liberation.  "  such  as  the  kind  of  war 
being  waged  in  Vietnam  by  Communist  Hanoi 
regime.  Pro-communist  and  neutralist  slo- 
gans are  wooed  and  encouraged  by  Red  China 

It  was  also  for  that  same  purpose  that  Lin 
Plao  reiterated  the  five  principles  for  peace- 
ful coexistence  at  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party's  National  Congress  held  last  April 
A  two-pronged  policy  of  proclaiming  revolu- 
tion and  advocating  peace  seems  to  produce 
effect  on  some  naive  and  unsophisticated 
people 

In  summing  up  the  situation  In  Commu- 
nist countries.  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that.  In  spite  of  division  within 
the  Communist  bloc  and  the  Slno-Sovlet 
conflict,  both  Moecow  and  Peking  are  pur- 
suing the  same  objectives:  to  infiltrate  and 
Invade  other  countries,  to  destroy  freedom 
and  democracy,  and  to  trample  upon  human 
dignity 

The  FYee  World,  on  the  other  hand,  h.is 
not  worked  out  appropriate  policies  for  Joint 
action  In  the  face  of  Communists'  weakness 
in  order  to  force  them  to  accept  peace  On 
the  contr.iry.  many  free  nations  and  a  num- 
ber of  religious  leaders  have  chosen  to  ad- 
vocate an  appeasement  policy  and  more  con- 
cessions to  the  Communists  Some  groups 
in  tiie  United  Sta'es  have  even  gone  further 
with  their  dele.itist  spirit.  American  public 
opinion  among  the  academic  circles  has  been 
p.trtly  p.iisoned  by  Communist  deceitful 
propaganda  But  I  am  convinced  th.it.  en- 
dowed with  the  democratic  heritage  and  the 
pride  of  a  nation  having  sent  its  men  to 
the  mixin.  a  great  majority  of  Americans  will 
awaken  to  the  Communist  danger  and  repair 
the  damage  caused  by  a  handftil  of  anti-war 
crltic-s  Whether  she  likes  It  or  not.  ihe 
United  States  must  always  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  leading  nation  in  the 
Free  World  For  only  the  scientific  capibllitv. 
the  Industrial  power  and  faith  in  liberty  of 
the  American  nation  can  effecively  check 
the  Red  tide,  encourage  the  captive  peoples 
under  the  Communist  yoke  to  rise  up  and 
fight  for  freedt.m  and  demicracy  In  order  to 
secure  p>eace  for  mankind,  not  a  pe.ice  in 
slavery  but  a  peace  assuring  the  Interests  of 
all  nations 

I  am  confident  such  peace  prospect  will 
come  to  us  But  to  acquire  that  kind  of 
peace,  the  Free  W^rld  .should,  at  least  for 
several  decades,  malnt.un  and  form  new  de- 
fense alliances  and  developed  countries 
should  devote  a  great  amount  of  their  mate- 
rial resources  to  the  economic  development 
of  underdevelofK-d  countries 

I  sincerely  oelteve  that  the  most  eftectlve 
political  formula  to  resist  against  Com- 
munism for  developing  countries  Is  to  carry 
out  social  revolution  and  to  eradicate  social 
evils  left  behind  by  their  former  colonial 
mivsters  Only  such  a  revolution  would  truly 
restore  the  people's  confidence  In  their  gov- 
ernment and  deprive  the  Communists  of  the 
Issues  for  their  malicious  propaganda  It  Is 
als.j  imperative  and  pressing  for  nations  In 
each  regl  in  to  establish  regional  associations 
for  development,  trade,  cultural  educational 
and  technical  exchange  These  organizations 
would  greatly  contribute  to  the  development 
of  countries  and  also  constitute  an  effective 
weapon    against    International    Communism 

In  my  viewpoint,  the  antl-Communlst 
struggle  Is  a  long  and  arduous  Utsk  For  this 
reason,  I  am  Inclined  to  think  that  we  must 
actively  create  condition  conducive  to  the 
emergence  of  a  new  class  of  young  leaders, 
who  win  carry  en  and  complete  the  noble 
duty  of  restoring  freedom,  peace  and  frater- 
nity 

Before  closing    in   my  capacity  as  Chair- 
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man  of  the  WACL  I  beg  to  express  my  deep 
gratitude  to  His  Majesty  tbe  King  and  His 
Excellency  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Royal 
Government  of  Thailand  for  their  invaluable 
assistance  In  the  organization  of  the  Third 
WACL  Conference. 

In  the  hope  that  the  Conference  will  score 
brilliant  achievements,  I  solemnly  turn  over 
the  Chairmanship  of  the  League  to  my  dis- 
tinguished successor,  Gen.  Praphan  Kulapl- 
chiir  of  Thailand.  ■ 

Thartk  you.  ' 

Asi\N  Unity:  A  PaECONDmoN  to  Peack  and 

Freedom 
(Text  of  the  keynote  address  delivered  by 
His  Excellency  General  Jesus  Vargas,  Sec- 
retary-General of  SEATO.  at  the  opening 
of  the  Asian  People's  Antl-Communlst 
League  Conference,  Bangkok,  6  I>ecember 
1969) 

My  Fellow  Freedom  Fighters:  My  task  this 
morning  Is  for  me  a  very  pleasant  one,  for 
two  reasons.  Firstly,  It  brings  me  together 
with  fellow  craftsmen,  many  of  whom  I  have 
had  the  good  fortune  of  knowing  In  the  past 
decade  or  so  Ln  the  course  of  their  own  de- 
voted pursuit  of  peace  and  freedom  In  this 
part  of  the  world;  and  secondly,  I  am  to 
dwell  on  a  subject  which  Is  not  only  very 
close  to  my  heart  but  Is  one  with  which  I  am 
closely  Involved  In  my  present  occupation. 

I  realize  that  the  task  before  me  Is  an  Im- 
portant one,  and  that  what  I  say  this  morn- 
ing Is  Intended  to  set  both  the  pace  and  the 
tone  of  the  proceedings  of  this  important 
assemblage  during  the  next  two  days. 

I  am  deeply  honoured,  and  I  am  most 
grateful  for  this  very  rare  opportimlty  of 
being  associated  all  at  one  time  with  so  many 
and  so  devoted  and  distinguished  fighters 
for  freedom. 

y-  My  friends,  you  convene  at  a  time  when 

ID  manv  forces  at  work  In  this  troubled  region, 

X  some  old  and  some  relatively  new,  are  rapidly 

changing  the  face  of  Asia.  You  are  gathered 
at  a  truly  crucial  time  and,  therefore,  your 
conference  Is  most  opportune.  For  I  can  re- 
call no  period  in  the  history  of  Asia  that  has 
witnessed  so  profound  a  change  tn  such  a 
short  time  and  In  which  there  has  been  so 
much  at  stake  for  so  many  people  than  this, 
our  age. 

The  contemporary  scene  has  witnessed  a 
fantastic  growth  of  nationalism  among 
.Asians  Nationalism,  as  a  propelling  force  for 
progress,  Is  Imperative.  The  danger  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  Is  the  Communist  modua 
operandi  to  subvert  and  exploit,  for  their 
own  sinister  ends,  the  legitimate  national 
aspirations  of  a  people  by  equating  those 
aspirations  with  antl-Westernlsm  or  antl- 
I  u  ternatlonallsm . 

For  some  countries,  the  fast  changing  face 
of  .'^sia  has  provided  the  climate  or  cause  to 
adopt  a  policy  of  non-alignment.  For  a  na- 
tion's neutrality  to  endure  and  to  be  valid. 
It  must  be  able  to  count  on  absolute  guar- 
ai'itees  of  non-aggression  from  all  countries 
on  either  side  of  the  Ideological  conflict;  In 
Asia  and  the  West  Paclflc,  such  a  guarantee 
must  come  from,  among  others,  no  less  than 
Communist  China,  which  has  yet  to  show 
that  It  can  keep  Its  word.  Since,  as  a  general 
rule.  Communist  subversion  has  progressed 
the  fastest  and  thrived  the  best  In  neutral 
countries,  the  present  trend  towards  neu- 
tralism Is  Indeed  a  negative  factor  in  the 
effort  to  counter  Communist  subversion  and 
In.-urgency  In  this  Area. 

The  events  of  recent  years  have  also  re- 
vealed a  dUtlnct  trend,  to  my  mind  a  very 
healthy  one.  towards  regionalism  among 
Asians — a  trend  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
formation  of  such  poUtlcal  groupings  as 
ASEAN.  ASPAC  and  others.  Indeed,  the 
Asians  are  taking  bold  and  unprecedented 
steps  In  the  direction  of  self-help  and  mutual 
assistance  among  their  fellows.  Impelled 
mainly  by  a  new  realization  that  the  prob- 


lems of  Asia  are  primarily  for  the  Asians  to 
solve.  These  new  political  organizations, 
whose  objectives  are  almost  purely  economic, 
cultural  and  poUtlcal,  have  thrown  Into  bold 
relief  the  unique  character  of  the  South- 
East  Asia  Treaty  Organization  as  the  only 
defensive  alliance  in  this  troubled  area  de- 
signed to  meet  Communist  aggression  in  all 
Its  ugly  forms.  In  relation  to  those  groups, 
SEATO  has  helped  provide  the  conditions 
of  peace  and  security  so  vital  to  meaningful 
progress. 

Perhaps  the  most  disquieting  develop- 
ment to  free  Asians  Is  the  tendency  of  one- 
time enthusiastic,  powerful  and  determined 
allies  to  turn  to  the  home  front  and  con- 
centrate on  domestic  problems. 

Mainly  for  political  and  economic  reasons, 
the  great  powers  are  gradually  pulling  out 
of  the  Asian  scene,  and  In  effect  s'wltchlng  to 
a  policy  of  near  Isolationism.  First,  the  Dutch. 
After  Dlen  Blen  Phu,  France's  presence  In 
this  part  of  the  ■world  has  been  limited  to 
that  which  was  necessary  to  tend  her  re- 
sidual Interests  in  the  region.  This  Includes 
her  continuing  membership  In  SEATO 
where,  for  the  present,  she  continues  to  par- 
ticipate actively  In  non-military  endeavours. 
The  United  Kingdom,  while  reassuring  Its 
SEATO  allies  and  Its  Commonwealth  part- 
ners that  It  will  abide  by  its  treaty  com- 
mitments, has  decided  to  •withdraw  all  Its 
military  forces  East  of  the  Suez  Canal,  ex- 
cept the  garrison  In  Hong  Kong,  by  31  De- 
cember 1971.  This  precipitate  military  with- 
drawal perforce  adversely  affects  the  Free 
World  posture  of  defence  In  Asia. 

The  Americans'  own  announced  pro- 
gramme of  de-escalation  of  the  Vietnam 
War,  which  envisages  the  disengagement  of 
fairly  sizable  bodies  of  troops  from  the  com- 
bat zone,  has  been  viewed  with  no  little  ap- 
prehension by  the  free  peoples  of  Asia.  In  a 
separate  exercise,  the  United  States,  in  line 
■with  a  new  policy  of  retrenchment,  has  made 
substantial  cuts  In  its  troop  strength  else- 
where in  South-East  Asia. 

One  cannot  really  readily  accept  the  pros- 
pect of  total  unilateral  American  withdrawal 
from  Asia  and  the  Western  Paclflc.  I  have 
always  maintained  that  It  is  clearly  In  the 
Interest  of  the  American  people,  as  it  is  in  the 
Interest  of  Asians,  that  the  Communists  are 
kept  In  effective  check  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  Besides,  there  are  those — Asians  and 
non-Asians  alike — who  believe,  not  v^lthout 
reason,  that  the  present  troubles  of  Asia,  In 
more  ways  than  one.  are  the  net  result  of 
the  delicate  Interplay  of  Big  Power  politics 
In  the  Area.  If  this  Is  so,  then  the  Big  Powers, 
America  Included,  have  more  than  Just  a 
moral  obligation  to  maintain  a  stabilizing 
presence  In  this  part  of  the  world. 

The  tendency  of  the  Big  Powers  either  to 
disengage  from  the  troubles  of  Asia  or  to 
reduce  the  extent  of  their  commitments  to 
the  security  of  the  region  could  lead  to  a 
security  vacuum  which  the  Communists 
would  be  only  too  happy  to  fill.  These  Big 
Power  decisions  have  had  the  Immediate 
effect  of  Jolting  Free  Asians  to  the  Inevitable 
conclusion,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  they 
could  easily  be  let  down  by  their  powerful 
friends  and  allies.  These  developments  have 
also  raised  very  serlotis  doubts  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  the  Area  about  the  very 
validity  of  treaty  commitments.  I  hope  to 
God  that  these  doubts,  unsettling  as  they 
are  and  strlldng  as  they  do  at  the  credibility 
of  the  Big  Powers,  do  not  metamorphose  Into 
a  wholesale  collapse  of  free  Asians'  confi- 
dence In  the  sincerity  and  In  the  leadership 
of  those  Powers. 

Major  changes  In  the  face  of  Asia  have  also 
taken  place  and  continue  to  do  so  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  programmes  of  expanding  their 
Influence  of  the  two  biggest  Communist 
powers,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China.  Although  each  has  pursued  Its  pro- 
gramme in  divergent  ways,  the  objectives  of 
both  have  been  geared  to  eventual  Commu- 


nist domination  of  the  ■world.  In  fact,  one 
cannot  really  overlook  the  long-term  possi- 
bility that,  despite  the  present  animosity  be- 
tween the  Soviet  and  Communist  Chinese 
regimes,  their  differences  may  somehow  be 
resolved.  This  could  come  about  either  by 
conciliatory  negotiations  or  by  the  Euxesslon 
to  power  within  Communist  China,  In  suc- 
cession to  Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  entourage, 
of  a  group  that  recognized  the  mutual  ad- 
vantages of  ending  the  Slno-Sovlet  dispute. 
Should  such  a  reconciliation  occur,  the  na- 
tions of  Asia  could  Indeed  find  themselves 
totally  subsumed  In  an  area  of  Imiierlous 
Communism. 

Events  in  Asia  during  the  past  few  years 
give  no  encouragement  to  the  hope  that 
Communist  China's  attitude  towards  her 
South-East  Asian  neighbours  will  be  modi- 
fled  to  any  appreciable  degree  In  the  foresee- 
able future.  On  the  contrary,  an  appraisal  of 
affairs  within  Communist  China  provides 
clear  indications  that  Its  Intransigent  foreign 
policy  will  continue  unchanged  and  that.  In 
keeping  with  Peking's  sustained  support  of 
so-called  "Wars  of  National  Liberation"  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years.  It  would  pursue  with 
even  greater  vigour  Its  support  of  subversion 
and  Insurgency  ■within  the  borders  of  tno 
free  countries  of  Asia. 

We  all  know  that  the  Ninth  Congress  of 
the  Chinese  Communist  Parly  held  in  June 
this  year,  was  used  to  re-establish  the  con- 
trol of  the  Party  over  every  aspect  of  the  na- 
tional life,  to  reaffirm  the  mandate  of  Mao 
and  his  supporters  and  to  remove  from  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  those  who  were  In  any 
way  opposed  to  his  theories. 

The  foreign  i>ollcy  outlined  to  the  Congress 
by  Lin  Plao,  the  designated  heir  to  Mao, 
holds  out  no  hop>e  that  Communist  China 
will  seek  to  develop  closer  and  more  friendly 
relationships  ■with  its  South-East  Asian 
neighbours.  One  notes  ■with  great  concern.  In 
fact,  that  Lin  pledged  his  country's  continu- 
ing support  for  the  "revolutionary  struggle" 
in  foreign  countries. 

The  Soviet  Union,  for  Its  part,  has  given 
clear  evidence  that  it  regards  Communist 
China's  policy  in  Asia  as  a  direct  challenge 
to  its  own  position  as  the  world's  major 
Communist  power  and  as  a  threat  to  the 
Soviet  interpretation  of  Communist  Ideology. 

Over  the  years,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
making  cautious  but  far-sighted  steps  to 
establish  Its  Influence  In  South-East  Asia. 
It  Is  apparent  that  there  Is  today  a  wide- 
spread i>attern  of  expansion  of  Soviet  In- 
fluence In  this  area  generally,  from  Ceylon 
to  Malaysia.  Russia  has  set  up  diplomatic, 
economic  and  cultural  relations  with  many 
countries  in  the  region.  Including  Malaysia 
and  Singapore.  It  has  also  made  tentative 
overtures  in  the  cultural  field  with  staunch- 
ly anti-Communist  countries  such  as  the 
Philippines.  Acting  through  North  Vietnam, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  made  certain  prelimi- 
nary moves  to  establish  diplomatic  relations 
with  Nationalist  China.  Similar  attempts 
have  also  been  made  in  respect  of  Japan. 
Considering  the  new  "forward"  policy  of  the 
USSR,  these  diplomatic  initiatives  are  not  as 
incredible  as  they  would  seem  at  first  blush. 
It  was.  significantly,  In  May  this  year  short- 
ly after  the  Communist  Chinese  Ninth 
Party  Congress,  that  the  Slno-Sovlet  dispute 
was  openly  extended  into  this  Area.  An  au- 
thoritative article  In  Izvestla.  the  official 
Soviet  ne^wspaper,  expressed  concern  at  Pe- 
king's "definite  designs  on  a  number  of 
countries"  in  this  part  of  the  world  and  sug- 
gested that  the  situation  called  for  "the 
laying  of  the  foundation  of  collective  se- 
curity". The  same  theme  was  taken  up  by 
Mr.  Brezhnev,  Chairman  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  at  the  Conference 
of  World  Communist  Parties  held  in  Moscow 
in  June. 

The  Soviet  proposal  for  "a  collective  se- 
curity system  In  Asia"  was  well-timed,  from 
the  Russian  point  of  view.  Firstly,  any  pro- 
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pK)j.al  that  offered  the  prospect  of  containing 
Communist   China   aggression   was  likely  to 
aopear   attractive   to   those   countries   wh.ch 
were  the  declared  larget.s  o!  that  aggression 
Secondly    the  receptiveness  of  regional  sov- 
eriiment.s   to  such   a  concept    could   be   >ub- 
s'antlal  m  the  light  of  the  announced  Brit- 
ish    withdrawal    and.    additionallv      in     the 
light    of    recent    modifications    lu    American 
policies  in  the  Area    Thirdly    there  has  been 
in   South-East    Asia    a   growing   appreciation 
that   regional  co-operati.  n.  certainlv   in  eci>- 
nonuc  matters  and  [>osslbly  in  derence    holds 
deftnite  benet^ti.  for  the  individual  countries 
of  the  region    Fourthly,  the  preliminary  ac- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  char- 
acterized bv  utnuist     correctness   .  great  care 
has  been   taken  to  limit   Ihem  ti  legitimate 
spheres   that   b'lng   mutual    benefits     and    t« 
avoid  creatine  'he  impression  that  their  ob- 
jective   is   a    long-term    propagation    of    the 
Soviet   brand  of  Communism    FmUlv    there 
has  been  a  growing  feeling  m  the  Area  that 
a    cautious    dialogue    with    the    Communist 
powers  must  be  achieved  in  some  way  If  re- 
gional security  is  to  be  attained 

Although  the  proposal  has  not  ss  vet  been 
set  out  m  any  detail,  the  USSR  appears  to 
have  in  mind  an  arrangement  wherebv  all 
foreign  military  bases  would  be  excluded 
from  the  Area,  all  Asian  countries  irrespec- 
tive of  their  political  complexion,  would 
guarantee  one  another's  security  and  fron- 
tiers and  emphasis  would  be  placed  on 
economic  cc-operatlon  and  the  peareiul  res- 
olution of   local   disputes 

The  regional  Governments  may  well  see 
In  the  Soviet  concept  certain  benefits  to  their 
own  interests,  especially  m  the  short  term 
The  Soviet  Union  may  be  expeced  to  exploit 
this  bv  making  advantageous  offers  \  eco- 
nomic aid  and  -rading  partnerships  as  it  has 
succe.ssfully  done  in  some  countries  aiid  by 
encouraging  regional  economic  co-operation, 
which  would  be  consistent  with  Us  long- 
term  objectr.es  to  extend  its  sphere  of  in- 
fluence 

The  long-term  implications,  however  need 
to  be  appraised  with  the  utmost  circum- 
spection In  the  first  place  any  increase  of 
Soviet  influence  would  undoubtedly  spur 
Communist  China  on  to  stepping  tip  Its  sup- 
port of  subversion  and  insurgency  and  thus 
accentuate  the  present  maj'^r  threat  to  the 
stabr.ity  of  the  region  Peking  has  already 
condemned  the  scheme  as  an  effort  to  set 
up  an  Antl-Chma  military  alliance"  In 
addition  there  is  the  inherent  danger  that 
accept.ince  of  the  Fcheme  would  lead  to  po- 
litical subservience  to  the  worlds  major 
Communist  power  for  a  dominant  role  In 
economic  matters  15  conducive  to  the  devel- 
opment of  an  equally  dominant  role  in  po- 
llMcal  afTalrs  In  short,  the  Soviet  concept 
contains  the  very  real  danger  that  in  time, 
the  regional  countries  may  find  themselves 
suojecte«d  to  risid  external  political  doml- 
nition  which  denies  them  the  right  to  de- 
termine even  their  own  domestic  policies. 
Let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  f.ict  that  the 
Communist  objective  still  is  to  erode  West- 
ern influence  and  nlttmatelv  supplant  duly- 
constituted  governments  with  Com.munlst 
regimes 

The  oft-repeated  but  entirely  distinct  pro- 
P'i=^\  for  some  kind  of  a  security  alliance 
of  free  Asian  countries  has  understandably 
at'racted  even  more  attention  m  recent 
months  Several  national  leaders,  spurred  on 
to  a  deterrmned  search  for  suitable  Inter.ni 
or  alternative  defense  arrangements,  and 
reco^izing  that  thev  have  inevitably  been 
tos-sed  into  the  whirlpool  of  Big  Power  do- 
mes'ic  politic:  have  expressed  some  support 
m  varying  degrees,  for  the  idea  To  free 
A-iians.  thLs  search  for  stop-gap  solutions 
or  alternatives  Is  a  question  of  siirvlval 

Before  I  go  into  the  merlta  and  demerlte. 
of  the  proposal,  let  us  look  into  the  new- 
American  PtKiiflc  strategy  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  Idea  itself   On  the  basis  of  recent 


statement  made  by  Asian  leaders  and  of  cer- 
L,iin  recent  international  developments.  It 
would  seem  that  the  new  American  formula 
for  Asia  and  the  Pacific  Is  as  follow.-,  greater 
.Asian  Involvement  m  Asian  defence,  no 
wholesale  Amer.can  withdrawal,  and  cer- 
t.iinlv  no  dropping  of  cominltmeuts  already 
entered  into,  more  selective  American  in- 
tervention on  behalf  of  and  in  alliance  with 
selected  Asian  countries  and  above  all  in- 
creased reliance  on  Japan 

What,  exactly,  are  the  prospects  for  active 
Japanese  participation  in  the  delence  of 
A:,ia'  However  cautiously  Japan  is  emerging 
as  the  chief  ally  of  the  United  States  In  the 
Fir  East  and.  iti  Constitution  notwithstand- 
lig.  one  cannot  help  but  a.^sume  that  in  due 
.-our>e  Japan  will,  once  asain,  be  pl.iving  a 
military  role  abroad  That  country  has  so 
far  been  forced  by  internal  political  pres- 
sures to  adopt  a  policy  of  low  pressure",  but 
It  v^ould  be  most  unrealistic  indeed  to  as- 
sume that  U  will  remain  a  pa.sslve  member 
of  the  society  of  nations  Certjun  factors  of 
overriding  consideration  are  likely  u>  compel 
her  before  long  to  change  this  policy  The 
hostile  forces  around  her.  her  geographic  size 
and  location,  her  need  for  trade  these  and 
many  other  factors,  would  all  seem  to  dictate 
that  she  must  develop  military,  naval  and  air 
power  to  guard  her  booming  economy 

This  appe.irs  also  to  mdlc.ite  that  no  all- 
Asian  security  pact  would  be  of  any  real 
moment  without  the  membership  and  the  ac- 
tive parttcipitlon  of  Japan  Yet  It  is  not 
ditficulr  to  recognize  that  Japan  cannot 
change  Us  policies' and  build  up  its  military 
might  tcj  the  proportions  of  an  established 
military    power   literally   overnight 

There  are  other  difDcultles  in  the  way  of  a 
full-dress  all-Asian  Pact  at  this  time  Before 
a  developing  country  can  become  a  useful 
member  of  any  alliance  In  which  there  Is 
no  established  world  power  it  must  first 
attain  a  certain  minimum  standard  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  de.elopment  Japan  Is  a 
case  in  point.  If  it  has  today  one  of  the 
worlds  most  stable  national  economies,  it 
is  because  in  the  crucial  two  decades  fol- 
lowing the  .second  W'orld  War.  it  did  not  need 
to  dissipate  its  energies  and  wealth  on  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  detcnce 
forces  spending  annually  for  defence  barely 
two  percent  of  Us  Gross  National  Product 

I  believe  th.it  a  formal  Asian  security 
alliance  would  be  well  worth  .ill  the  time  nil 
the  energy  and  all  the  expense  involved  In 
lt6  formation.  If  the  main  threat  to  the 
Area  were  overt  aggression  This  is  no  longer 
the  case,  as  you  know  the  main  threat 
which  faces  us  Is  Communist  subversion 
and  insurgency  I  doubt  very  much  that, 
after  Vietnam,  the  Communists  will  ever  at- 
tempt any  overt  aggression  of  a  similar  mag- 
nitude m  the  foreseeable  future 

What  is  needed  Immediately  It  seems  Is 
not  a  formal  alliance  which  would  take  time 
to  establish  and  to  whip  up  Into  a  going  con- 
cern but  some  practical  and  falrlv  elaborate 
and  binding  arrangement  whereby  effective 
collaboration  among  all  the  free  countries 
of  Asia  could  be  carried  out  in  comb.Utlng 
the  particular  threat  of  Communist  covert 
aggression  Such  a  system  of  effective  down- 
to-earth  collaboration  could.  naturally, 
constitute  the  groundwork  and  pr<nlde  the 
foundation  for  the  esUibllshnient  at  the 
appropriate  time,  of  an  .ill-.Asian  military 
alliance  as  such 

W'e  m  SEATO  without  being  oblivious  to 
the  requirements  of  military  preparedness 
.igainst  overt  Communist  aggre.sslon  have 
set  up  a  Counter-subverslon-and-lnsurgency 
Centre,  in  a  necessary  re-dlrectlon  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Alliance  The  activities  of  the 
Centre  have  so  far  been  confined  to  Its 
Members,  although.  In  keeping  with  the 
present  nature  and  extent  of  the  threat  of 
Communist  subversion,  we  are  attempting 
to  generate  some  Interest  In  those  activities 
among    non -Members     I    realize    that    a    far 


bigger  endeavour  in  this  direction  en- 
compassing the  affairs  and  catering  to  the 
interests  of  all  Iree  Asl.ai  countries  faced 
with  Communist  subversion  and  insurgency, 
is  possible,  and  this  should  be  pur.>ued 
promptly  and  vigorously 

With  a  set-up  such  i»5  I  have  Just  men- 
tioned, and  with  the  Big  Powers  committed 
under  the  Manila  Pact  to  the  .security  of  the 
region,  thus  pr..viding  the  requisite  Big 
Power  shield  and  the  necess-iry  backing,  very 
little  else  would  be  needed  to  make  the 
machinery  lor  Free  Wor.d  delcn.-e  In  this 
Area  truly  responsive  to  its  m.my  [x-cuUar 
problems. 

Let  us  face  it  The  Communists  are  a  per- 
sisttnt  lot  .aul  I  d;.re  sav  ,.rc  winning  in 
many  ways  They  Kn.  w  where  they  want  to 
go  and  thev  are  steadily  getting  there  In 
South-East  Asia  during  the  past  year  or  so. 
there  ha,  been  a  marked,  -ind  therefore  very 
disquieting,  deterioration  in  the  subversive 
and  m.surgent  situation.  View  this  against 
the  truism  that  no  country  in  the  region  Is 
today  without  a  Ccmmunist  Party,  legitimate 
or  clandestine  and  further,  that  no  endemic 
Communist  Party,  either  established  or  in- 
cipient, is  known  ever  t.i  h.ive  -.ee-'td  lr..m  the 
well-known  Communist  aim  of  undermining 
fiee  Governments  for  the  eventual  seizure  of 
n.itional  power,  and  you  have  a  very  s.id  but 
realistic  picture,  indeed 

On  the  other  h.ind,  the  free  countries  of 
Asia  have  had  to  fend  each  to  his  own,  quite 
often  haphazardly,  and.  in  some  case, 
wrangling  with  one  another  In  the  process 
I  submit  that  the  need  of  free  Asians 
at  this  time  is  solidarity  In  the  face  of  an 
enemy  who  Is  determined  to  deal  with  them 
and  to  topple  them  one  by  one  I  suggest 
that  the  action  to  take,  m  the  wake  of  di- 
minishing free  w(  rid  Big  Power  involvement 
In  the  affairs  ol  Asia,  i^  lor  tiie  Asians  them- 
selves to  stand  up  and  be  counted  I  suggest 
that,  m  the  universal  effort  to  ensure  world 
pe.ice.  to  protect  the  God-given  rights  and 
the  dignity  of  man.  and  to  assure  the  very 
survival  of  maiiklnd.  you  of  the  World  Antl- 
Conimunist  League  and  of  the  Asian  Peoples 
Antl-Communlst  League  can.  and  should, 
help  lead  the  way  I  submit  that,  with  the 
Chapters  of  the  World  Antl-Comniunlst 
L-'igue  of  which  you  are  an  integral  part, 
spread  everywhere,  and  witli  your  own  ma- 
chinery invtur  respective  countries,  you 
are  ad'vantagetni.sly  placed  and  particularly 
equipped  to  spearhead  this  crucial  move- 
ment. I  suggest  that.  In  so  far  as  this  region 
Is  concerned  the  order  of  the  day  is  for 
Asians  tL.  close  ranks  and,  as  one.  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  enemy  and  beat  him  at  his 
own  game 

Then,  and  only  then,  can  peace  and  free- 
dom m  this  potentially  most  e.xploslve  part 
of  the  world  bo  assured  for  the  enduring  ben- 
efit cf  .ill  mankind. 


Ensl.wed  Peoples  Under  Communism 
(Address  delivered  by  Dr.  Lev  E  Dobrlansky. 
Professor  01  Georgetown  University.  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee   USA    and  President  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Congress  Committee  of  America,  before 
the       World       An'i-Conimunlst       League. 
Bangkok,  Tliailand  on  December  4.   1969 1 
Mr     Chairman.    Distinguished    Delegates. 
Ob,?ervers  and  Guests    I  am  deeply  honored 
by  the  pr.vilefe  you  ve  extended  me  In  afford- 
ing this  opportunity  to  speak  about  the  en- 
slaved   peoples    under    communism.    In    the 
greatest    mea.-ure    the    enslaved    peoples    are 
captive   nations,   and   In   theory   and    action 
communism    Is   but    a   mythology    shielding 
the   worst    form  of   totalitarianism  and  im- 
perlo-colonlallsm  In  the  history  of  mankind. 
The   more   we   concentrate   on   the   approxi- 
mately    one     billion     souls    In     the     captive 
nations,    the    more    we    can    appreciate    the 
pressing    need    of    unity    and    solidarity    for 
freedom,  not  only  among  the  still  free  na- 
tions of  the  so-called   noncommunist    world 
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but  also,  and  equally  important,  with  the 
one-third  of  humanity  In  the  captive  na- 
tions. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  this  World  Antl- 
Communlst  League,  with  fertile  and  vigorous 
Asian  origin,  has  developed  Into  an  essential 
instrument  focused  upon  the  huge  family  of 
captive  nations  as  the  natural  and  formi- 
dable ally  for  world  freedom  and  peaceful 
global  community  of  independent  and  sover- 
eign nations  To  be  Gure.  much  remains  to 
be  done,  but  those  whose  freedom  is  in  im- 
mediate danger  and  under  the  shadow  of 
constant  totalitarian  threat  are  in  the  best 
experiential  position  to  positively  advance 
the  supreme  cause  of  world  freedom  in  or- 
der to  preserve  their  freedom  and  indirectly 
that  of  numerous  other  members  of  the  F^ee 
World  geographically  removed  from  the  bat- 
tlelines  of  freedom  and  thus  myoplcally  in- 
dulgent in  their  domestic  complacencies. 
Leadership  In  truth  and  moral  fortitude  is 
an  enduring  power  in  itself,  capable  of  at- 
tracting and  magnetizing  every  other  form 
of  power  In  the  Free  World. 

There  Is  an  old  Spanish  proverb  that 
warns,  "A  handful  of  common  sense  is  worth 
a  bushel  of  learning."  When,  In  this  post- 
World  War  11  period.  Red  totalitarian  ag- 
gression has  been  so  blunt  and  obvious  as 
In  the  cases  of  China,  Korea,  and  Vietnam, 
one  cannot  but  begin  to  wonder  about  the 
common  sense  of  otherwise  many  learned 
citizens  of  the  Free  World.  We  are  almost 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  nothing 
worse  than  a  learned  and  educated  fool; 
and  we  have  our  dose  of  this  species  in  the 
United  States  as  no  doubt  you  have  In  your 
respective  countries  We  can  perhaps  forgive 
them  for  being  unable  to  perceive  the  subtle 
and  Indirect  aggressions  undertaken  by  both 
Peking  and  Moscow  in  Asia,  the  Middle  East, 
Africa  and  Latin  America,  not  to  mention 
the  United  States  itself,  but  it  is  plainly 
unforgivable  in  these  clearly  crass  and  overt 
cases. 

Yet,  with  a  modicum  of  common  sense 
and  not  too  much  required  learning,  the 
average  citizen  of  the  F^ee  World  can  think 
all  this  through  In  terms  of  the  steady  ag- 
gregation of  captive  nations  since  the  early 
20's;  and  fifty  years  of  proliferated  Red  to- 
talitarian and  Imperial  rule  are  but  a  minute 
in  historical  time.  Without  oversimplifica- 
tion but  with  the  guiding  thread  of  essen- 
tiality, all  he  need  do  on  a  global  map  Is  to 
first  encircle  In  red  the  Russian  area  encom- 
passing Moscow  and  Leningrad,  and  then 
in  concentric  form  the  non-Russian  area 
from  Byelorussia  and  Ukraine  to  Azerbaijan 
to  the  old  Far  Eastern  Republic,  then  the 
Baltic  states,  then  Central-South  Europe 
over  to  North  Korea,  mainland  China  and 
North  Vietnam,  finishing  for  the  moment 
with  a  red  spot  covering  the  Island  of  Cuba. 
This  Is  the  expansive  Red  Empire,  which 
began  in  Moscow  and  in  terms  of  ultimate, 
determining  power  today  rests  on  Moscow  for 
Its  survival. 

As  President  Nixon  recently  stated,  the 
non-negotiable  Issue  in  South  Vietnam  Is 
the  right  of  national  self-determination  and 
independence  of  the  free  Vietnamese.  What 
he  unfortunately  did  not  say,  and  which 
explains  much  more,  is  that  the  United 
States  cannot  honorably  afford  again  the  ad- 
dition of  another  free  nation  to  the  long 
list  of  captive  nations.  Too  many  patriotic 
and  knowledgeable  Americans  still  recall  the 
sell-out  at  Yalta  and  elsewhere  of  several 
East  European  nations  by  the  Harrlmans 
and  other  diplomatic  undertakers.  And  you 
can  rest  assured  that  if  the  present  Moscow- 
Havana-Peking-Hanoi  propaganda  assault 
upon  the  U.S.  leads  to  any  serious  internal 
disturbances,  the  reaction  following  World 
War  11  will  Icjok  like  a  stroll  In  the  park. 
The  domino  theory,  which  has  bsen  accu- 
rately but  narrowly  applied  to  this  quarter 
of  the  world,  will  reach  its  full  bloom  of  his- 
torical application  to  all  the  captive  nations 
since  1917. 


That  this  occasion  will  necessarily  arise, 
sooner  or  later,  I  have  absolutely  no  doubt. 
The  sprawling  pattern  of  Red  psycho-polit- 
ical warfare,  as  seen  here  in  Asia,  in  the 
Middle  East,  in  Latin  America  and  in  the 
United  States  makes  it  as  certain  as  the  sun 
rising  and  setting  tomorrow.  In  preparation 
for  this  occasion  as  well  as  in  coping  with 
our  immediate  problems,  it  behooves  us  to 
workably  grasp  the  organic  concept  of  the 
captive  nations,  understand  the  dominant 
trends  in  the  Red  Empire,  appreciate  "the 
bind"  in  which  the  Free  World  finds  itself, 
and  develop  a  solution  to  this  bind,  short 
of  a  general  shooting  war  or  abject  surrender. 

THE  concept 

Remember  always,  where  necessity  pinches, 
boldness  is  prudence.  But  to  exercise 
prudent  boldness  demands  also  a  guiding 
concept.  Despite  the  worldwide  publicity  that 
was  given  to  the  U.S.  Captive  Nations  Week 
Resolution  ten  years  ago  and  the  annual  re- 
ports on  It  since,  it  is  amazing  how  relatively 
few  In  the  Free  World  comprehend  the  con- 
cept. Oh,  Moscow,  Peking  and  the  Red  satraps 
perceived  its  significance  quickly  and  ve- 
hemently. The  continuing  responses  to  my 
current  work.  The  Vulnerable  Russians,  show 
a  grave  deficiency  on  this  score  in  the  F^ee 
World.  To  offset  this  somewhat,  two  months 
ago  I  managed  to  have  another  resolution 
sjxjnsored  and  passed  in  the  U.S.  Congress, 
providing  for  the  publication  of  a  House  of 
Representatives  Document  on  the  Captive 
Nations  Movement.  This  forthcoming  pub- 
lication, made  possible  through  the  efforts  of 
Representatives  Daniel  E.  Flcxxi  and  Edward 
J.  Derwinskl.  should  aid  immeasurably  in  the 
advancement  of  the  basic  captive  nations 
concept. 

The  U.S.  Congressional  Captive  Nations 
Week  Resolution  defines  the  broad  concept 
of  the  captive  nations  clearly  and  succinctly. 
The  captive  nations  are  those  that  in  the 
past  fifty  years  have  been  overtaken  and 
subjugated  by  Soviet  Russian  imperio-colou- 
ialism  and  its  several  totalitarian  offsprings. 
Quite  plainly,  how  all  of  the  Red  present 
came  to  be  what  it  is,  regardless  of  rifts  and 
squabbles,  is  the  answer  as  to  who  are  the 
captive  nations.  To  enumerate  them  accu- 
rately and  historically,  one  must  begin  in 
1917,  not  m  the  1940's  or  later.  The  first  inter- 
national wars  and  aggression  waged  by  Soviet 
Russian  imperio-colonialism  under  the  de- 
ceptive guise  of  communism  were  against 
newly  Independent  states  and  nations  like 
Byelorussia.  Ukraine,  Georgia.  Armenia.  Azer- 
baijan and  several  others  that  are  now  im- 
prisoned m  the  Soviet  Union.  The  second 
wave  of  this  imperialist  aggression  reduced 
Latvia,  Estonia  and  Lithuania  to  captivity  in 
the  early  40's:  and  the  third  wave  in  the  later 
40's  enslaved  a  whole  new  group  into  the 
growing  family  of  captive  nations,  such  as 
Poland.  Hungary,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Albania 
and  so  forth.  Inspired,  assisted  and  trained 
offsprings  of  this  Red  tradition  of  conquest 
and  domination  of  peoples  dropped  the  total- 
itarian curtain  about  the  peoples  of  Yugo- 
slavia, mainland  China,  North  Korea,  North 
Vietnam  and  Cuba  In  this  and  the  decade 
after. 

If  the  domino  process  has  ever  been  at 
work,  it  certainly  and  unquestionably  has 
been  in  the  methodical  Red  conquest  and 
aggregation  of  captive  nations.  If  one  fails  to 
understand  this  process,  executed  largely  and 
basically  throtigb  the  whole  panoply  of  psy- 
cho-politlcsil  warfare  techniques,  he  then 
does  not  know  the  history  of  Eurasia  these 
past  fifty  years.  Any  appreciation  of  the 
fundamental  distinction  between  the  captive 
nations — the  exploited  peoples  themselves — 
and  the  Red  totalitarian  states  is  completely 
Io6t  on  him.  It  is  this  working  distinction, 
implicit  In  the  very  concept  of  the  captive 
nations,  that  has  cast  profound  fear  in  the 
professional  propagandists  of  the  Red  states. 
More,  an  inability  to  see  this  organic  process 
of  politico-military  conquest  from  1917  to  the 


present  beclouds  also   the  important  truth 
as  to  the  chief  enemy  of  the  Free  World. 

Yes,  I'm  well  aware  that  many  of  my 
dear  Asian  friends  honestly  disagree  with 
the  logical  and  factual  determination  cf  the 
Soviet  Union — more  precisely  Soviet  Russian 
imperio-colonialism — as  this  chief  enemy  In 
one  sense  they  are  not  wrong  when  their 
immediate  danger  of  a  proximltous  and  ag- 
gressive Red  China  is  properly  and  Justly 
weighed.  No  matter  where,  sheer  survival 
for  freedom  is  an  incomparable,  conditioning 
force.  Moreover,  the  collapse  of  Bed  China 
would  spell  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
Red  Empire.  Nevertheless,  at  the  moment 
there  is  a  more  general  truth  affixed  to  the 
global  framework  which  we  must  face  with 
equal  awareness  and  perspective  And  that 
is  the  primacy  of  the  Soviet  Russian  enemy. 
In  the  broader  global  framework  and  on  the 
basis  of  historical  evolution  itself,  let  us  not 
forget  the  fundamental  Soviet  Russian  con- 
tributions that  have  been  made  to  the  train- 
ing, economic  and  military  equipment,  and 
the  apparatus  of  the  so-called  communists 
on  mainland  China,  to  the  formation  and  ^ 
equipment  of  the  North  Korean  army  and  I 
the  tragic  Korean  war  that  ensued,  and  to 
the  totalitarian  and  mini-imperialist  Hanoi 
regime,  an  aid  which  has  protracted  the  Viet- 
nam war  more  than  any  other  Red  totali- 
tarian factor. 

Concerning  the  war  in  Vietnam,  which 
really  involves  three  fundamental  factors — 
they  are,  the  seventeen  million  captives  in 
North  Vietnam,  the  aggression  by  totalitarian 
Hanoi  backed  essentially  by  Russian  Moscow, 
and  the  valiant  endeavor  of  the  patriotic 
and  nationalist  South  Vietnamese  not  to  be 
forced  behind  the  Red  totalitarian  curtain — 
this  simple  conflict  could  have  been  over 
three  or  four  years  ago  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
the  circumstantial  combination  of  sophisti- 
cated Soviet  Russian  aid  and  America's  com- 
plete misconduct  of  the  war.  This  war  has 
produced  more  pseudo-rationalist  nonsense 
than  any  war  in  this  century. 

In  making  this  charge,  believe  me.  I  am 
not  siding  with  the  human  bolls  and  car- 
buncles of  American  society,  for  even  the 
healthiest  of  organisms  are  capable  of  such 
poisonous  excesses.  The  virtual  and  overt 
traitors  of  freedom  in  the  U.S.,  meaning  spe- 
cifically the  professional  pacifists,  the  melo- 
dramatic and  p<x)r  imitations  of  mid-19th 
century  Bakunlnists  and  Blanqulsts.  who  Ig- 
norantly  sp>out  Marxism,  the  ridiculously 
bearded  Trotskvists.  the  basically  ignorant 
and  scant  minority  of  students,  and  many 
naive  clerics  and  so-called  liberals,  always 
pawns  for  the  professional  Red  revolutionary 
who  manipulated  this  species  in  the  30's  and 
is  rep)eating  it  now.  are  of  course  political 
warfare  fodder  for  Hanoi,  Peking.  Havana 
and  Moscow.  Like  the  Russians,  they  pro- 
test«th  "peace"  or  mir  too  much,  and  we 
cannot    but    wonder    what    piece    they    seek. 

Nevertheless,  we  in  America  have  so  far 
failed  in  coping  with  what  some  call  revolu- 
tionary warfare  and  what  is  really  Russian- 
developed  psycho-political  warfare  as  applied 
in  Vietnam.  The  so-called  and  miscalled 
Vietaiamlzation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  could 
have  been  accx>mplished  years  ago.  In  fact 
during  the  Eisenhower  period  What  was  re- 
quired was  a  psycho-poUtlcal  warfare  con- 
cept extending  into  North  Vietnam  and  but- 
tressed by  American  armed  logistics.  With 
American  military  withdrawal  from  Vietnam, 
its  application  should  be  seriously  considered 
in  a  new  context  of  Asianizatlon  of  the  war 
with  the  presence  of  not  only  more  Korean 
divisions  but  also  Free  Chinese  and  other 
Asian  divisions.  Regrettably,  we  Americans 
still  don't  understand  this  psycho-polltlcal 
warfare,  which  today  extends  even  to  the 
terrain  of  the  United  States  Itself.  If  any  one 
Is  to  be  charged  with  a  specific  Irrespon- 
sibility In  the  United  States  for  this  institu- 
tional Incapacity,  It  Is  Senator  Pulbrlght  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  He  and  the 
ever-blundering    Harrlmans   have   for   years 
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-ppoeed  and  sat  on  the  Freedom  Academy 
me^ures  m  the  U  S  Congress  whlcii  are  pur- 
p.*e<l  to  eqvup  Americans  and  their  aines  m 
The  wav3  and  means  of  this  type  of  warfare 
T^u  u  bv  no  means  an  vinfounded  c^arge^ 
It  can  be  easllv  documented  and  Just^ed  iw 
tracedv  is  that  it  Involvee  other  peoples.  In- 

u£^  ^e  captive  people  of  N.>rthJ^X 
and  alfothers  in  the  extensive  Red  Empire 

NATIONALISM    IN     THE    CAPTTNT    ^ORLD 

Bv  the  ver;  nature  of  realities  prevailing 
,."/he%t\ve  wor:d.  --Uons^f  P^cho- 
-::::p^s^''u^::^h:er  n^---^^ 

^^i^;;^io^^h^^.e^^^|^^^- 

Objected  to  ^  J;-  X'r^llgll^ii  oPPrSn, 
— .SS^t^l^ono^^Axp^tlon^ 
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'■"^'^MVD    operauon^     and    concentraaou 

camp  ^«-^|--f^",^,Xa"g  moves  for 
sweep  of  R"^'^".,'"  .  war  operations  in 
^rThe^N^ddle'^ELI'  and    t^e    Western 

"Tn^'Sand  China.  No;^.  for-.,-/, 
S....  V.et..an^tbe^apn^^^^^^ 

^^n^nuc  p^T^rranli  -----^1'! 
^n  the  train  of  a  grote-^ue  -Itui^al  re.^^^ 
uon.  •  guerri-u  *ar J^mm  ^^^^^ 

pemnsula.  .uid  a  \».ar  oi  »ks exDloi- 

^^one   the   numerous  forces,  at  '■of^  ^or 

f^Tm  and  .op^r.inUy^  cultura    p^^o^^es. 

^y  ^rTn^l"^""^-^  natUr  Expressed  in 
^iLv  wavs.  uTu  persistent  ">'«  Is  mnpant 
m^e  Soviet  Union,  it  is  manifested  da^ly 
n  Central  Europe.  It  permeates  all  of  A.la. 
RU  the  basis  for  Cuban  resistance  and  hope. 
'^^\he  riord  we::  sho-.s.  nationalism  Is ^he 
neatest  Insurmountable  obstacle  w  Red 
t^tLT^amsm  and  Soviet  Russian  Imperlo- 
colonialism. 

•THE  BIND 

Whether  Mewed  from  the  East  or  the  West. 
»ffr;rVi^  wetin  less  powerful  Red  states  from 
:Je  ?ir«t^  inmre^t  control  and  influence 
of  th;^»-erful  soviet  Russian  center  will 
°cme  to  naught  so  long  as  this  center  is  af- 
forted  p~ycho-poimcal  sanctuary  within  the 
Xua?e'emp.^  of  the  Soviet  Unlon^Th. 
truth  is  the  clear  lesson  of  the  Cz«^*^°:~° 
•alcun  tragedv  The  tree  governments  In  the 
W«t  cie^lv  "found  themselves  In  a  bind. 
Vn*  rhev  will  conunue  to  be  In  this  bind  un- 
i^  a  rl'dica:  shift  Is  made  in  P«"<-y  U)ward 
the  capuve  natior.s  wi'hm  the  LbbK 
%.e  Brezhnev  doctrine  further  substan- 
'lates  this  truth.  In  essence,  a  cuntemporary 
;ersion  of  traditional  Russian  Imperialism. 
Ih"  doctrine  can  be  applied  by  Moscow  to 
anv  Red  state  in  the  West  or  m  the  Eas-  In- 
cluding mainland  China;  even  to  ostensibly 
s^Ulist  states  in  the  Free  World,  all  for  the 
goal  of  insuring  the  security  of  the  mythical 
commonwealth  of  socialist  states.  This  doc- 
trine IS  in  Itself  a  confession  of  intent  and 
also  weakness  The  fundamental  weakness 
U  represented  by  the  existence  and  strug- 
gles of  the  captive  nations 

paOBUEMS  AND  THE  SOLUTION 

An  Old  French  adage  leaches  us.  "the  weak- 
ness of  the  enemy  forms  a  part  of  our  own 


strength  "  The  captive  nations  tn  the  aggre- 
gate constitute  the  foremoht  weakness  of  the 
total! tartan  Red  Empire  As  such,  they  are  one 
uf  the  most  essential  pans  of  our  Free  World 
s-rength  The  nu're  we  concentrate  on  tl\e 
captive  nations,  the  more  we  Intensify  the 
weakness,  the  Insecurity  and  the  doom  of  all 
Red  governments  But  to  advance  along  this 
sure  road  toward  world  freedom  and  the 
avoidance  of  a  general  hot  war.  citizens  of 
the  Free  World  must  scotch  certain  mis- 
conceptions and  wishful  thoughts. 

The  first  misconception  Is  about  the  cap- 
tive nations  themselves  The  captive  na- 
tions concept  must  be  clearly  understood 
The  family  of  captive  nations  extends  from 
Con'ral  Europe  Into  the  Soviet  Union  out  to 
.Vsia  and  over  to  Cuba  Second,  It  Is  a  species 
of  wishful  thinking  to  believe  that  any  gen- 
uine detente  is  possible  with  the  vast  Red 
Empire  The  dvnamics  of  history,  greaicd 
wi'h  the  victories  of  Red  totalitarianism  and 
the  worldwide  network  of  Rt'd  psycho-polltl- 
cai  warfare,  simply  do  not  favor  this.  Wish- 
ful, too  Is  the  misleading  notion  of  spheres 
of  Influence,  a  sideline  of  the  contalrunent 
policy  It  not  only  compromises  principle 
with  Its  accommodationlsm  but  also  Is  un- 
realistic and  self-defeating  Our  enemies 
don't  pour  billions  of  investment  Into  Cold 
War  operations  for  physical  exercise  and 
self-enjoyment 

Contrary  to  abiurdriies  witnessed  In  some 
p'aces  of  the  Free  World  including  the 
United  States,  the  youth,  the  workers  and 
the  intellectuals  in  the  captive  world  know 
what  It  means  to  be  deprived  of  freedom 
With  their  grasp  of  the  real  and  true  values 
of  human  existence  these  captives  of  Red 
totalitarianism  are  today  freedoms  most 
trusted  allies;  tomorow  they  shall  be  its 
sternest  guardians 

The  eventual  solution  of  the  titanic  strug- 
gle m  this  century  rests  not  only  with  mlU- 
larv  arms,  but  rather  with  the  etTectlve  link- 
age of  the  forces  of  freedom  In  the  non-Red 
world  with  those  of  all  the  captive  nations, 
particularly  those  in  the  huge  concentra- 
tion camp  called  the  So\let  Union  The  forg- 
ing of  this  link  with  the  truly  genuine  NLF's 
and  their  tremendous  legions  behind  all  three 
Red  curtains  can  only  be  effected  through 
the  means  of  psycho-poUtlcal  penetrations 
that  are  indispensable  to  the  deterrence  of 
a  hot  general  war  The  captive  nations  are 
our  formidable  allies  and  had  we  sensibly 
tapped  this  resource  In  North  Vietnam,  the 
war  there  would  have  been  over  long  ago. 

Fortitude.  It  has  been  said.  Is  the  mean 
between  fear  and  rashness.  To  fight  ade- 
quately for  freedom  means  to  constantly 
display  fortitude  In  will,  determination  and 
honor.  The  captive  nations  ceaselessly  show 
this  for.ltude  Free  men  can't  afford  to  do 
less  Free  men  must  not  blind  themselves 
to  this  truth  of  politico-cultural  survival: 
The  only  guaranteeing  way  to  preserve  our 
freedom—  the  freedom  of  the  still  Free  World; 
national,  cultural  and  personal— is  for  all  of 
us  to  unceasingly  labor  and  fight  for  the 
expansion  of  freedom  throughout  the  entire 
Red  Empire  and  its  captive  world.  In  the 
end.  you  and  I.  the  free  and  the  captive. 
cannot  but  win  for  freedom.  Justice  and  a 
genuine  international  peace 


Rfport   or   THE   National   Captut    Nations 

COMMrTTEE.  US  A. 

(Presented  by  Dr   Lev  E   Dobralnsky,  Chair- 
man   of    NCNC    to   Third    WACL   Confer- 
ence. Bangkok.  Thailand) 
Mr  Chairman.  Distinguished  Delegates  and 
Observers,  it  Is  with  the  profoundest  grati- 
tude  toward   the   host   chapter  of  Thailand 
that  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  report 
on  the  salient  activities  undertaken  this  past 
year   by   the  U  S    National  Captive   Nations 
Committee  in  the  furtherance  of  our  mutual 
cause  of  the  defeat  of  imperialist  Bed  totali- 
tarianisms,   expanded    World    Freedom    and 


independence  of  all  the  captive  nations.  As 
in  all  preceding  years,  our  repwrt  to  this 
Third  WACL  Conference  Is  not  an  Ideological 
dissertation  but  rather  a  concise,  business- 
like statement  of  the  peak  achievements, 
projects  and  continuous  action  of  NCNC  since 
the  successful  Second  Conference  in  Saigon. 
Though  transient  events  and  developments 
In  the  United  States  seem  to  run  against  our 
goals  and  objectives,  let  me  assure  you  that 
with  basic  certitude  our  persistent  action  Is 
constantly  attuned  to  the  long  haul  of 
certain  victory  because  our  message  Is  treas- 
ured In  the  hearts  of  one-third  of  humanity 
and  rest  hrmly  on  the  ultimate  honor  of  the 
remaining  two-thirds  in  the  Free  World.  This 
stin  being  the  loth  Anniversary  of  the  Cap- 
Uve  Nations  Week  ResoluUcn.  I  will  restrict 
my  main  points  to  ten. 

The  precise  rejKirt  is  as  follows- 
( 1 )  Soon  after  our  return  from  the  last 
WACL-DPACL  Conferences  In  Saigon,  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  discussions  of 
the  conferences  and  Vietnam  on  two  radio 
and  TV  stations  In  Miami.  Florida,  which 
extend  to  and  are  heard  In  Cuba.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  the  megalomanlacal  Castro  has 
exuded  a  special  affinity  for  Hanoi  and 
I>vongyang  On  WIOD  and  WKAT  In  Miami, 
discussions  up  t*j  three  hours  covered  the 
Second  and  14th  Conferences,  the  valiant 
fight  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  for  survival, 
and  the  reasons  for  American  support  of 
Free  Vietnam.  A  transcript  of  the  WIOD 
program  was  sent  to  the  office  of  President 
Thieu  In  Saigon. 

(2(  China's  Freedom  Day  in  January  la 
a  highly  important  commemoration  which 
NCNC  participates  in  In  swldltlon  to  express- 
ing our  annual  greetings  on  the  occasion,  we 
urge  our  groups  to  fittingly  support  the  event 
in  their  respective  communities  so  that  the 
continuous  free  Chinese  fight  for  the  libera- 
tion of  mainland  China  and  the  incalculable 
and  enormous  psycho-poUtlcal  symbol  of 
freedom  on  the  Island  be  constantly  In  the 
foreground  of  American  Interest.  Moreover, 
NCNC  sees  to  It  that  the  event  is  properly 
recognized  by  our  friends  In  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  that  reports  and  addresses  on  the 
occasion  are  prominently  published  In  the 
Ccmgre.s"!ionai  Record  The  crucial  Impor- 
tance of  a  completely  Free  China  to  the 
liberation  and  freedom  of  all  the  captive 
nations  hardly  needs  stating. 

(3»  It  waa  NCNC's  pleasurable  privilege 
to  receive  WACLs  Freedom  Center  delega- 
Uon  at  the  beginning  of  April  In  Washing- 
ton, D  C.  Led  by  the  distinguished  Secretary 
General.  Dr  Jos*  Hernandez,  the  delegation 
was  received  at  a  luncheon  hosted  by  NCNC 
In  the  Raybum  BiUldlng  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  A  press  conference  preceded 
the  luncheon,  and  repKJrts  were  carried  by 
several  newspapers.  The  luncheon,  toast- 
mastered  by  the  Honorable  Edward  J.  Der- 
wlnskl.  was  attended  by  a  dozen  Senators 
and  Representatives.  As  the  gods  would  have 
It,  the  untimely  death  of  former  President 
Elaenhower  affected  the  promised  attendance 
of  a  dozen  more  legislators,  including  the 
late  Senator  Dlrksen. 

(4)  As  m  every  preceding  year  of  a  full 
decade,  NCNC  stepped  up  In  mld-sprlng  Its 
national  preparation  and  coordination  of  the 
annual  Captive  Nations  Week.  The  1969  Week 
was  commemorated  as  the  10th  Anniversary 
of  the  Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution, 
which,  as  you  know,  the  US.  Congress  passed 
In  July,  1959.  The  burdensome  and  costly 
details  of  launching  this  annual  Week  are 
known  only  to  a  few,  even  commencing  with 
the  effort  directed  at  the  White  House  for 
an  effective  Presidential  Proclamation  of  the 
Week.  Nonetheless,  the  1969  Week  proved  to 
be  another  huge  success.  President  Nixon 
Issued  his  proclamation.  Governors  followed 
from  Alaska  to  Florida,  New  Hampshire  to 
Hawaii,  Mayors  of  all  major  cities  did  like- 
wise, and  our  committees  In  all  sections  of 
the     country     conducted     their     respective 
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activities  effectively.  Radio  Moscow  and  other 
Red   media   expressed   their  contempt. 

|6)  An  added  function  of  NCNC  this  year 
produced  the  singular  highlight  of  the  1969 
Week.  And  this  was  the  privileged  oppor- 
tunity we  treasured  in  honoring  Dr.  Ku 
Cheng-kang.  First  Chairman  of  WACL  and 
President  of  the  Chinese  Chapter.  In  Arizona, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Walter  Chopiw- 
sky  and  his  NCNC  branch.  Dr.  Ku  received 
full  exposure  throughout  the  State  and  be- 
yond. In  the  Nation^  capital,  at  a  capacity 
reception  and  dinner  hosted  by  NCNC  in  the 
University  Club,  It  was  our  indescribable 
honor  to  honor  Dr.  Ku  and  present  him  the 
Eisenhower  Captive  Nations  Award.  Ten 
Senators  and  Congressmen  received  medals 
on  this  memorable  occasion.  Again,  as  the 
gods  would  have  it,  the  first  Apollo  shot 
coincided  with  this  event,  but,  nevertheleds, 
the  turnout  was  magnificent.  Dr.  Ku's  suc- 
cessful itinerary  extended  to  our  groups  in 
Chicago,  Philadelphia.  New  York  and  Los 
Angeles. 

(61  NCNC  regularly  assumes  the  respon- 
sibility of  having  newspaper,  documentary 
and  other  printed  coverage  of  the  Week's  ac- 
tivities, both  In  the  United  States  and  abroad, 
published  in  the  U  S.  national  annals,  namely 
the  Cungressional  Record.  In  July.  August 
and  September,  the  Record  was  replete  for 
the  historic'.U  record  with  these  reports.  Be- 
yond our  groups  In  the  U.S.,  once  again  the 
Republic  of  China  was  outstanding  by  this 
measure  In  Implementing  the  resolution  on 
captive  nations  passed  at  the  conferences  in 
Saigon 

(71  Through  the  initiative  and  efforts  of 
NCNC,  another  resolution  on  the  captive  na- 
tions was  passed  by  the  U.S.  Congress  on 
September  24.  The  resolution  called  for  the 
publication  of  an  official  House  Document 
commemorating  the  10th  Anniversary  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution  and  the 
j;  Captive  Nations  Movement.  The  significant 

3  resolution  was  sponsored  by  the  Honorables 

X  Daniel  J.  Flood  of  Pennsylvania  and  Edward 

J  Derwinskl  of  Illinois. 

(8)  Under  the  directives  of  this  passed 
legislation,  NCNC,  working  in  coordination 
with  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  In  the 
U.S.  Congress,  has  in  the  past  two  months 
contributed  to  the  preparation  of  the  docu- 
ment. The  initial  quantity  of  10,000  copies 
win  be  available  this  month.  Those  who  have 
significantly  implemented  WACL's  resolution 
on  Captive  Nations  Week  will  receive  copies 
of  this  document.  The  issuance  of  a  Captive 
Nations  stamp  by  the  Republic  of  Korea  is 
an  outstanding  and  unforgettable  event  re- 
ferred to  in  the  work. 

i9i  NCNC  has  participated  in  current  ne- 
gotiations for  the  eventual  and  much-needed 
formation  of  a  WACL  Chapter  in  the  United 
States.  That  such  a  chapter  is  indispensable 
to  our  mutual  cause  is  beyond  any  question 
of  doubt.  Our  problem  in  the  United  States 
Is  the  multiplicity  and  variety  of  antl-com- 
munlst  organizations.  Prudence  and  discre- 
tion are  uppermost  in  the  pursuit  of  this 
pressing  goal.  What  eventually  develops 
must — I  reiterate,  must — be  a  solid  basis  for 
an  effective  and  crucial  chapter  organiza- 
tion NCNC  does  not  adhere  to  paper  orga- 
nizations, lacking  in  following  and  pro- 
grammaptic  capacity;  nor  does  it  wish  to  In- 
cite an  internal  conflict  among  and  between 
anti-communist  organizations.  The  complex- 
ity of  the  issue  is  great;  our  determination 
to  resolve  it  is.  I  assure  you,  preserving. 

(10)  Finally,  NCNC  has  unswervingly  pur- 
sued Itfi  conviction  that  a  Special  Committee 
on  the  Captive  Nations  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  of  pressing  and  essential 
moment  to  all  of  our  mutual  struggles  for  a 
full,  educational  accounting  of  the  oppres- 
sions, genocide,  terrorism,  tyranny,  and 
Hltlerlanlsm  of  the  Red  Totalitarian  regimes. 
Such  an  official  conunittee  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress would  provide  a  central  thrust  for  anti- 
communism  not  only  in  the  United  States 
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but  throughout  the  Free  World.  It  would 
aocompllab  in  a  year  what  thousands  of  well- 
documented  books  couldn't  do  in  two  or  three 
decades.  It  would  undertake  a  case-by-case 
methodology  and  produce  data  that  even  the 
illiterate  would  sense  its  crucial  importance 
to  the  world  struggle.  Negotiations  on  this 
vital  Issue  are  being  pursued  by  NCNC  with 
the  utmost  determination. 

This  is  my  report,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  are 
thoroughly  confident  of  the  road  we  are  pav- 
ing. The  Republic  of  Vietnam  is  another 
naUonal,  independent  entity  that  the  Free 
World  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice.  Should  my 
Government  do  so,  our  captive  nations  thesis 
and  list  will  be  enlarged  more  than  ever. 
Pray  Ood,  this  will  not  transpire.  In  the  event 
that  this  further  tragedy  is  consiunm.ated. 
we  are  prepared.  Again,  I  pray  God  it  will 
not  happen.  It  certainly  need  not  happen. 

Address  bt  Chiep  Delegate  Ku  Cheng-kanc 

Mr.  Chairman,  Fellow  Delegates  and  Dis- 
tinguished Guests,  following  the  3rd  WACL 
Conference,  the  15th  APACL  Conference  is 
solemnly  unveiled  in  Bangkok. 

Indeed,  In  its  fifteen  years  of  sustained 
struggles,  APACL  has  made  major  contribu- 
tions in  elevating  the  Asian  Peoples'  Anti- 
Communist  consciousness  and  in  promoting 
Anti-Communist  solidarity  of  Asian  Nations. 
Its  continuous  efforts  to  enlarge  Asian  Peo- 
ples' Anti-Communist  solidarity  into  the  sol- 
idarity of  peoples  throughout  the  world  gave 
birth  to  the  World's  Anti-Communist  League 
(WACL)  three  years  ago.  This  marks  one 
slngfular  achievement  of  the  APACL  In  unit- 
ing freedom  forces  of  the  entire  world. 

As  you  know,  presently  there  are  three  in- 
ternational Antl-Oommunist  organizations  in 
Asia.  One  is  the  Asian  Peoples'  Antl-Com- 
munlst  League  (APACL)  which  is  the  union 
of  purely  people's  Antl-Conmaunlst  forces  in 
various  countries.  Another  is  the  Asian-Pa- 
cific Council  (ASPAC)  which  is  a  cooperative 
agency  among  the  governments  of  Asia's 
free  nations.  The  third  is  the  Asian  Parlia- 
mentarians' Union  (APU)  which  is  the  union 
of  the  Parliaments  of  the  various  countries. 
Parliament  always  acts  as  the  bridge  between 
people  and  government.  In  fact,  the  emer- 
gence of  ASPAC  and  APU  was  the  result  of 
what  APACL  had  been  urging  and  pushing. 

In  promoting  the  establishment  of  ASPAC, 
APACL  has  always  fought  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Asian-Pacific  regional  security 
organlzaUon.  When  the  5th  APACL  Confer- 
ence was  held  in  Seoul  In  1959,  APACL  passed 
an  Important  resolution  on  "Urging  Leaders 
in  the  Governments  of  Asian  Anti-Commu- 
nist Nations  to  Confer  and  EsUbllsh  an 
Organization  for  Anti-Communist  Coopera- 
tion." Subsequently,  APACL  delegates  under- 
took action  in  their  respective  countries.  In 
Jan.  1961,  the  Four-Nation  Foreign  Minis- 
ters' Conference  was  held  in  Manila.  Attended 
only  by  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  China,  Korea,  Vietnam  and  the  Philip- 
pines. The  composition  and  substance  of  the 
conference  could  not  satisfy  objective  re- 
quirements. By  1964  when  10th  APACL  Con- 
ference was  held  In  Taipei,  the  resolution  on 
"Urging  Asia's  Free  Nations  to  Establish  a 
Collective  Security  Organization  "  was  passed. 
Members  of  APACL  expended  more  efforts  to 
promote  the  realization  of  this  mission. 
When  the  Nine-Nation  Foreign  Ministers' 
Conference  was  convened  in  Seoul  in  June. 
1966,  events  gradually  developed  to  establish 
the  Asian-Pacific  Council. 

As  to  the  Asian  Parliamentarians'  Union 
(APtJ) ,  it  was  organized  in  1965  In  Japan  by 
such  people  as  Nobusuke  Kishl  and  Saburo 
Chlda  who  were  either  leaders  of  the  APACX, 
movement  in  Japan  or  responsible  officials  of 
APACL  Japan  Chapter.  I  myself  also  took 
part  In  organizing  the  APU.  Many  of  the  APU 
delegates  have  associated  with  APACL  for 
sometime.  Indeed,  APACL  has  produced  re- 
sults m  promoting  understanding  and  co- 
operation between  free  nations  in  Asia.  Dur- 


ing the  latter  part  of  last  month.  I  presided 
over  the  5th  APU  conference  in  Taipei  which 
reaped  fruitful  lesults. 

During  the  past  15  years,  APACL  has  con- 
tinued to  grow  and  develop,  but  we  are  not 
satisfied  with  our  gains.  The  current  world 
situation  and  the  Asian  situation  compel  us 
to  make  further  struggles  to  expedite  the 
formation  of  a  really  strong  and  effective 
Asian-Pacific  regional  security  organization. 
At  this  time,  I  wish  to  make  the  following 
observations  : 

First,  I  have  also  believed  that  we  Asian 
nations  should  have  the  spirit  of  self- 
strengthening  and  self -salvation  and  use  our 
own  strength  for  our  common  survival.  Now 
that  the  new  Asian  policy  of  the  United 
States  expects  that  we  Asian  Nations  protect 
our  security  and  freedom  with  our  own 
strength,  we  should  devote  ourselves  to  the 
realization  of  this  objective.  By  1971,  Britain 
will  withdraw  her  forces  from  the  Par  East. 
Therefore,  we  should  urge  the  completion  of 
the  groimd  work  preparatory  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  Asian-Pacific  regional  security 
organization  sometime  next  year  to  fill  the 
gap  in  the  military  posture  of  the  free  world 
camp,  and  make  an  Important  contribution 
to  usher  in  the  '70's  of  the  20th  century. 

Secondly,  I  feel  that  the  Asian-Pacific  re- 
gional security  organization  can  be  estab- 
lished through  strengthening  the  present 
Asian-Pacific  Council.  If  the  first  course  of 
action  is  adopted,  other  free  nations  In  the 
Asian-Pacific  region  must,  of  course,  be  In- 
vited, including  the  United  States.  Mean- 
while, the  present  ASPAC  efforts  which  are 
limited  to  cultural  exchange  and  economic 
mutual  assistance  should  be  developed  into 
firm  political  and  military  cooperation. 

Thirdly,  I  consider  that,  in  the  face  of 
Asian  Communist  aggression  threats  and  the 
current  Asian  situation,  Asian  peoples  will 
awaken  sooner  or  later  and  find  the  need  to 
establish  mutual  defense  forces  at  an  early 
date  and  will  not  delay  the  fulfillment  of  this 
Important  historical  mission.  We  must  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  achievements  scored  In  the 
economic  field.  If  security  cannot  be  safe- 
guarded, free  and  happy  life  may  go  out  at  all 
time.  Slmlllarly,  we  must  not  be  intimidated 
by  the  superficial  forces  of  the  Asian  Com- 
munists. Pact  reveals  to  us  that  Asian  Com- 
munist rule  has  its  serious  inherent  vulner- 
ability. So  long  as  Asian  nations  tinlte,  they 
have  every  assurance  of  deterring  Conamu- 
nlst  aggression.  Therefore,  we  fervently  hope 
that  Asian  goverrmiental  leaders  will  cast 
away  all  doubts  and  give  to  this  objective 
first  priority  in  their  current  national 
policies. 

Fourthly,  prior  to  or  after  the  formation 
of  an  Asl£in-Pacific  regional  security  orga- 
nization. The  Vietnam  situation  will  be  the 
first  primary  challenge  to  our  employment  of 
mutual  defense  strength.  Regardless  of  the 
circumstances,  Asia's  free  nations  should  ac- 
tively support  the  government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam  in  its  struggles  to  fight  for  the 
independence  and  freedom  of  Vietnam.  The 
Vietnamese  Communists  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  realize  their  ambition  of  annexing 
South  Vietnam  nor  to  realize  their  design  of 
subverting  Vietnam  through  formation  of  a 
"Coalition  Government."  We  must  not  per- 
mit the  crimes  committed  by  Asian  Com- 
munists in  launching  the  war  in  Vietnam  to 
be  repeated  in  other  Asian  Countries. 

At  the  opening  of  the  5th  APU  General  As- 
sembly held  last  month  In  Taipei.  His  Excel- 
lency Chiang  Kai-shek.  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  said:  "Asia  belongs  to  the 
Asians.  Hence  we  Asians  must  rely  on  our 
strength  In  the  pursuit  of  regional  p>eace.  se- 
curity and  prosperity  ...  If  the  strength  of 
these  separate  countries  are  combined,  the 
result  will  be  a  massive  cultural,  political, 
economic  and  military  force  of  Justice  suffi- 
cient to  assure  the  peace  and  security  of  Asia 
and  the  world.  An  Asian  epoch  of  freedom,  se- 
curity, prosperity  and  progress  will  be  opened 
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up  ■'  I  also  urged  in  my  addresses  at  that  As- 
sembly that  the  formation  of  an  Asian-Pa- 
ciac  regional  security  orgajilzation  should  be 
expedited  Again.  I  oxa  happy  to  present  my 
advocacy  and  view-?  to  my  colleagues  in 
APACLThls  is  the  topic  of  the  struggle  for 
which  APACL  has  fought  fifteen  years  The 
current  situation  demands  that  we  not  re- 
main in  urging  others,  but  take  action  We 
are  delighted  to  hear  that  the  response  to  this 
advocacy  is  louder  and  louder  I  sincerely 
hope  that  my  fellow  delegates  will  exert  their 
Influences  to  hasten  the  accomplishment  of 
this  great  mission  and  set  an  important,  his- 
torical milestone  as  Asia  enters  into  the 
1970s. 

Resolittion  Condemning  the  "Brezhnev 

Doctrine" 
Whereas   the   Soviet   Union    has   used   the 
•■Brezhnev  Doctrine"  aa  a  tool  for  implement- 
ing Soviet   Russian  Imperialism;   and 

Whereas  the  lnter\entionlst  character  of 
the  Brezhnev  Doctrine"  portends  a  cUmat* 
of  Insecurity  and  incertaintles  in  which  gen- 
uine peace  would  likely  prove  to  be  Increas- 
inglv  elusive;  and 

Whereas  this  doctrine  tends  to  allow  So- 
viet Russia  to  operate  under  the  assumption 
that  the  countries  between  the  borders  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  FYee  World  i  In- 
cluding mainland  China  .  .  .).  are  Its  private 
preserve,  and  that  such  an  acceptance  of 
sphere  of  influence  concept  can  have  lasting 
effects  m  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 

Whereas  the  Brezhnev  Doctrine"  was  used 
to  crush  the  struggle  of  Czechs  and  Slovaks 
for  freedom,  and  to  Jiistlfy  the  shameless 
Soviet  Russian  military  intervention  in 
Czechoslovakia,  and 

Whereas  the  doctrine  unequivocally  vio- 
lates both  the  spirit  and  content  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter; 

The  World  Antl-Communlst  Leag:ue 
strongly  condemns  the  "Brezhnev  EXxtrlne" 
and  repudiates  Its  Implications;   and 

Appeals  to  the  free  governments  and  peo- 
ples of  the  world — 

1.  To  repudiate  the  intent  and  objective*  of 
the  "Brezhnev  Doctrine".  Including  Us  Im- 
plied recognition  of  spheree  of  Influence  and 
the  status  q:u)  In  East-Central  Europe,  Asia, 
Cuba,  etc. 

2  To  Initiate  in  the  United  Nations  a  seri- 
ous examination  of  the  doctrine  In  relation 
to  the  provisions  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter; 

3.  To  reiterate  their  support  for  all  na- 
tions and  peoples,  fighting  for  freedom  and 
national  independence: 

4  To  call  at  the  United  Nations.  Interna- 
tional conferences  and  other  forums,  for 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  Russian  troops  from 
Czecho-Slovakla.  and  all  other  subjugated 
countries  and  for  stopping  svibversion  and 
military  intervention  everywhere 

OPERATTVE  WACL  to  send  message  to 
U  Thant,  condemning  the  doctrine  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  UN  Charter  and  calling  for  a 
UN  debate  on  this  serious  issue  Member 
units  of  WACL  should  present  this  resolu- 
tion to  their  governments  and  suggest  that 
the  national  delegations  and  observers  to  the 
UN,  and  Embassies,  be  briefed  about  Its  con- 
tents 

The  same  briefing  should  be  given  to  the 
member  of  the  elected  bodies  of  the  various 
countrlee. 

Endorsed  by  Prof  Dobriusky 
Presented  by    Vosll  Germenjl. 


to  the  one  billion  humans  in  all  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  In  Central  Europe,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Asia  and  Cuba;  and 

In  view  of  the  consistent  support  given 
bv  both  the  Asian  Peoples  Antl-Communlst 
League  and  the  World  Antl-Communlst 
League  In  the  annual  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week,  Therefore, 

Now  be  It  resolved  that  the  Third  Confer- 
ence of  WACL  urges  all  of  Its  chapters  and 
affiliated  organizations  to  prepare  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  1970  Captive  Nations  Week, 
scheduled  for  the  third  week  of  July,  and 
to  send  all  publl.shed  documents  and  data  on 
the  weeks  observance  to  the  US  National 
Captive  Nations  Committee  for  Inclusion  In 
US  Congressional  reports  on  the  Captive  na- 
tions movement 

Considering  that  the  Kremlin  Is  making 
plans  to  celebrate  the  Lenin  Centennial  In 
1970  throughout  the  world  with  a  view  to 
inspiring  communists  and  their  fellow-travel- 
lers all  over  the  world  with  optimism  and 
courage 

Be  It  resolved  that  all  member  units  orga- 
nise counter-.iction  in  their  respecUve  coun- 
tries bv  exp<^>sing  the  evil  ideology  of  Lenin's 
teaehliigs  and  the  tyranlcal  rule  and  genocide 
that  has  ensued,  and  also  to  counteract  steps 
taken  by  UNESCO  and  other  Free  World 
media  to  observe  this  event. 


Resolotion  on  1970  Captivx  Nations  Wi 

In  view  of  the  profound  effects  and  Lmp>act 
made  by  the  US  Captive  Nations  Week  Reso- 
lution upon  the  totalitarian  and  Imperlo- 
colonl&ltst  reins  of  Red  MoecxTw.  Peking  and 
minor  satraps  In  the  Red  Empire;  and 

In  view  of  the  constant  hope  this  resolu- 
tion, which  was  passed  by  the  US  Congress 
In  July  1959.  has  symbolized  and  extended 


Her  hands  had  been  blown  off  at  the  wrists. 
Albright  cleaned  the  wounds,  stopped  the 
bleeding  and  bandaged  the  stumps  of  her 
arms 

Later  the  girl  told  officials  she  was  helping 
her  aunt,  a  Viet  Cong,  build  a  bomb  from 
plastic  explosive  when  it  went  off  The  bomb 
was  to  t>€  placed  under  the  seat  of  the  doc- 
tor's Jeep,  she  said 

"If  the  'Viet  Cong  are  so  interested  In  get- 
ting rid  of  me.  it  must  mean  our  medical 
efforts  in  this  area  are  helping  turn  the  local 
population  against  the  VC  Albright  said. 
"It  also  Indicates  to  me  that  even  the  enemy 
has  confidence  in  our  medical  care." 


COMMUNIST  UNCONVENTIONAL 
WARFARE— ASIA   AND   AFRICA 

iMr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  I 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr  Speaker,  at  the  time 
of  the  tremendous  propaganda  publicity 
given  the  Mylai  hoax.  much,  was  made 
of  charges  that  American  soldiers  may 
have  shot  women  and  children. 

I  said,  at  that  time,  that  all  of  us  who 
have  seen  war  in  a  populated  area  know 
how  difficult  It  is  imder  combat  condi- 
tions to  make  the  split-second  decision 
which  may  keep  you  alive.  In  an  uncon- 
ventional guerrilla  war,  where  the  enemy 
is  not  a  uniformed  and  disciplined  mili- 
tary force,  the  enemy  is  everybody  until 
you  learn  differently. 

A  recent  newsclipping  t«lls  the  story 
of  the  Air  Force  doctor  who  treated  a 
young  Vietnamese  girl  crippled  in  the 
premature  explosion  of  the  plastic  bomb 
she  was  constructing  for  his  assassina- 
tion. 

In  the  same  paper,  on  the  same  date. 
is  the  newsclipping  indicating  that  the 
report  made  on  conditions  In  conquered 
Biafra  by  a  team  of  international  ob- 
servers Is  too  sensitive  to  publish 

Apparently.  BrltLsh.  Canadian,  and 
Swedish  officers  lack  the  experience  to 
understand  what  the  Nigerian  dictator 
and  we  in  Washington  know  full  well — 
that  looting  and  rape  are  the  normal  re- 
sults where  a  primitive  majority  Is  not 
constramed 

The  pertinent  clippings  are  included 
In  my  remarks,  e^  follow: 
(Prom  the  Washington  (DC  i    E^enlng  Star. 
Jan    31,  19701 

ViETCONO    GlKL    .\n)ED    BY     DoCTOR    SHE    TRIED 

To  Kn-L 

Saioon  — A  U  S  Air  Force  doctor  treated  a 
young  Vietnamese  girl  whose  hands  had  t>een 
blown  off.  then  learned  later  she  was 
wounded  while  fusing  a  bomb  to  kill  him 

The  Air  Force  said  the  girls  aunt  brought 
her  to  Capt  Jerold  D  Albright  of  Haven. 
Kan  ,  at  the  Ca  Mau  province  hospital  In 
the  southern  Mekong  Delta 


WHEN  NAACP  DESTROYS  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL.  WHO  PAYS? 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter. ) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial by  a  newspaper  which  quite  ap- 
parently supports  the  desegregation  of 
the  public  schools,  a  timetable  of  the 
NAACP-instituted  school  litigation  in  Its 
community,  and  letters  to  the  editor  from 
a  Negro  mother  and  another  citizen  are 
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(Prom  the  Washington  (DC  )   Evening  Star, 

Jan    31.  19701 

Foi'r-Nation  Biafra  Report  "Too 

SENsmvE'  To  Reveal 

Lagos.  Nigeria — A  team  of  International 
observers  returning  from  Its  third  trip  to  for- 
mer Biafra  since  the  end  of  the  civil  war 
could  saddle  the  Nigerian  government  with  a 
major  crisis,  diplomatic  sources  said  today 

The  sources  said  a  report  prepared  by  a 
group  of  mlliuiry  observers  from  four  nations 
on  the  plight  of  1  million  hungry  Ibofi  was 
too  sensitive  to  publish 

PubllcaUon  of  the  results  of  the  survey  by 
the  Joint  team  from  Britain.  Canada.  Sweden 
and  Poland  probably  would  lead  to  Its  ouster, 
the  sources  said  Eventual  publication  of 
their  conclusions  Is  Ineviuible.  the  sources 
said 

SECRET    REPORT 

.^  secret  Interim  report  by  the  group,  they 
said,  describing  looting  and  raping  by  Ni- 
gerian troops  has  Infuriated  Nigerian  au- 
thorities. 

According  to  the  sources.  Federal  Commu- 
nications   Commissioner    Amlnu    Kano    has 
told  the  group  to  "pack  up  and  go"  and  Ni- 
gerian  chief   of   state   Gen    Yakubu   Gowan        s: 
has  been  angered  by  the  ref>ort  ^ 

The  observers  are  reported  to  be  sharply 
divided  In  expressed  opinions  A  dissenting 
minority  report  submitted  by  Polish  mem- 
bers of  the  team  is  much  less  critical  of  the 
central  government 

The  team  has  spent  17  months  In  the  coun- 
try, traveling  between  Nigeria  proper  and  the 
secessionist  states  comprising  Biafra. 

REPORT    BY    POLE    OROERCD 

The  sources  said  that  Polish  Col.  Jozef 
Blernackl  has  been  ordered  to  prepare  a  re- 
port that  will  not  embarrass  the  Soviet- 
backed  federal  government  In  any  way. 

They  said  the  central  government  wants 
the  group  to  report  on  relief  work  but  the 
Canadians  claim  they  are  not  qualified  to 
oversee  relief  operaUons  and  wish  to  with- 
draw as  soon  as  possible. 

The  federal  government  yesterday  reor- 
ganized Its  national  rehabilitation  commis- 
sion to  speed  handling  of  relief  supplies 
entering  the  country. 

An  official  announcement  said  relief  sup- 
plies would  be  allowed  Into  Nigeria  duty  free. 
But  It  also  said  visas  would  be  Issued  only  to 
foreign  relief  workers  sponsored  by  the  Ni- 
gerian director  of  relief  operations  or  his 
aides 


unfortunately  quite  typical  of  the  situ- 
ation in  the  South  today. 

The  question  raised  Is  quite  fair,  and 
deadly  serious.  For  whose  benefit  did 
this  organization — which  claims  to  rep- 
resent Negroes,  but  has  never  had  a  black 
leader — promote  this  litigation  and  de- 
stroy the  public  schools  of  this  commu- 
nity? 

A  clue  may  be  found  in  a  comment  by 
one  of  the  local  "Reverends"  who  is  the 
head  of  the  local  NAACP  chapter  that 
if  the  court  does  not  move  promptly, 
their  "New  York  lawyers"  will  act. 

The  clippings  are  included  in  my  re- 
marks, as  follow: 

(Prom  the  Port  Myers  News-Press.  Jan.  16. 

1970) 

AN  Opportunity   for  the  NAACP 

The  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  has  the  opportunity 
now  to  perform  the  greatest  service  Is  has 
ever  done  for  Negro  school  children  of  Lee 
County.  It  can  do  this  by  petitioning  the 
U.S.  District  Court  to  adhere  to  the  time- 
table which  the  court  Itself  previously  set 
calling  for  the  Integration  of  the  Franklin 
Park  Elementary  School  next  fall  and  not 
to  advance  the  time  to  Feb.  1. 

A  court  order  to  desegregate  Franklin 
Park  by  Feb.  1  would  Indeed  create  the 
chaos  that  school  officials  apprehend — chaos 
of  which  the  740  Negro  children  now  attend- 
ing Franltlln  Park  would  be  the  hapless  vic- 
tims. It  would  be  a  physical  impossibility  to 
Integrate  Franklin  Park  by  busing  some  600 
white  children  to  It — and  ^ome  600  Negro 
children  from  It  to  other  schools — to  achieve 
the  required  racial  balance  starting  In  Feb- 
ruary. It  would  be  physically  Impossible  be- 
cause there  simply  are  no  busses  with  which 
to  do  It;  there  Is  no  money  for  buying  the 
additional  buses,  and  even  If  there  were  It 
would  take  some  months  to  get  delivery  of 
them. 

So.  if  the  court  decreed  that  Franklin 
Park  could  no  longer  be  operated  with  Its 
present  all-Negro  enrollment,  the  school 
would  have  to  be  closed.  Then  the  parents 
of  Its  740  pupils  would  have  to  apply  for 
their  admission  at  elementary  schools  else- 
where which  already  are  overcrowded,  with 
their  lower  grades  on  double  session.  No  more 
than  a  handful  could  be  accommodated,  and 
the  parents  of  those  who  were  would  have 
to  arrange  some  transportation  of  their  own 
to  get  them  there  for  there  would  be  no 
buses  for  them.  The  Inescapable  result  would 
be  that  the  students  now  attending  Frank- 
lin Park  would  have  their  education  broken 
off  and  would  be  unable  to  go  to  school  for 
the  rest  of  this  year. 

There  Is  a  strong  and  dire  likelihood  that 
the  U.S.  District  Court  will  order  Franklin 
Park  to  be  Integrated  by  Feb.  1  regardless 
of  the  consequences  unless  the  NAACP  pe- 
titions otherwise.  Zealous  Judge  Ben  Krentz- 
man  of  Tampa  has  stated  that  he  considers 
new  rulings  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
although  given  In  other  cases,  to  be  "super- 
vening case  law."  Indicating  that  he  con- 
siders them  to  require  appUcatlon  in  the  Lee 
County  case.  The  Supreme  Court  now  has 
ordered  full  desegregation  by  Feb.  1  In  the 
14  school  cases  before  it.  two  of  which  in- 
volved Alachua  and  Bay  Counties  in  Florida — 
and  Judge  Krentzman  has  scheduled  a  new 
hearing  for  Jan.  26  for  Lee  and  certain 
other  counties  under  his  Jurisdiction. 

The  NAACP  has  a  decisive  voice  in  the 
matter  because  It  is  the  real  plaintiff  in  the 
case  before  Judge  Krentzman.  The  case  Is 
styled  "Blalock  v.  Board  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion of  Lee  County"  but  It  was  the  NAACP 
that  filed  the  case  for  John  Blalock  and  other 
Negro  parents  and  whose  attorneys  have 
handled  It.  The  suit  was  filed  In  the  fall 
of  1964  and  the  court's  decree  was  Issued  In 


early  1965  but  the  federal  court  has  retained 
Jurisdiction  ever  since.  It  Is  of  some  Interest 
now  to  recall  that  the  court's  original  order 
called  for  the  Lee  County  schools  to  be  de- 
segregated by  grades  over  a  period  of  five 
years  under  a  "freedom  of  choice"  plan  by 
which  every  student  could  attend  either 
the  school  nearest  his  home  or  the  nearest 
school  In  which  his  race  was  predominant — 
and  that  the  NAACP  agreed  to  It. 

If  the  NAACP  asks  the  district  court  now 
to  Invoke  the  Supreme  Court's  "supervening 
case  law"  and  order  the  Lee  County  school 
desegregation  completed  by  Feb.  1  with  the 
Integration  then  of  Franklin  Park,  the  court 
probably  will  do  so.  But  If  It  does,  the  NAACP 
will  bear  a  terrible  responsibility  for  dis- 
rupting the  education  of  its  people. 

On  the  other  hand  If  the  NAACP  tells 
the  court  It  Is  satisfied  with  the  present 
decree  ordering  the  Integration  completed  by 
next  fall  and  asks  that  the  order  be  continued 
In  force,  It  will  be  making  no  compromise 
of  Its  principles,  it  will  assure  the  orderly 
achievement  of  Its  alms,  and  it  will  show  the 
mark   of  enlightened   leadership. 


[From    the    Fort    Myers    (Fla.)     News-Press, 

Jan. 26. 1970) 

Six  Tears  in  Cotrnx 

The  Lee  County  school  desegregation  case 
has  been  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  at  Tampa 
for  nearly  six  years.   Here   is   the   record: 

Aug.  4.  1964— NAACP  files  suit  on  behalf 
of  Negro  parents  for  desegregation  of  Lee 
County  Schools. 

Aug.  28.  1964 — School  Board  asks  court  to 
accept  grade-a-year  desegregation  plan. 

Oct.  22.  1964 — School  Board  asks  court  for 
summary  Judgment  in  its  favor. 

Oct.  29,  1964 — Court  denies  School  Board's 
request  for  summary  Judgment  and  rejects 
grade-a-year  plan. 

Feb.  24,  1965 — Court  approves  School 
Board's  plan  to  desegregate  schools  in  five 
years. 

Aug.  30.  1965 — Lee  County  schools  "In- 
tegrated" for  first  time  with  one  Negro  stu- 
dent it  Elva  Elementary  and  two  at  Edison 
Park   Elementary. 

July  26,  1966— NAACP  sues  School  Board 
to  speed  up  desegregation. 

Aug.  29,  1966 — All  secondary  schools  ex- 
cept Alva  desegregate  and  all  elementary 
schools  integrate  first  three  grades. 

Sept.  7.  1966— U.S.  Dist.  Judge  Joseph  Lieb 
allows  Justice  Department  to  Join  in  NAACP 
suit  against  School  Board. 

March  2,  1967— School  Board  files  freedom 
of  choice  plan  to  replace  the  five-year  plan 
and  proceeds  with  It. 

Jan.  7.  1960 — Justice  Department  files  to 
have  freedom  of  choice  plan  Junked. 

Feb.  12,  1969 — Court  orders  School  Board 
to  file  another  plan  to  replace  freedom  of 
choice  because  all-Negro  schools  have  con- 
tinued. 

May  7,  1969 — Court  orders  all-Negro  schools 
in  Lee  County  except  Franklin  Park  Ele- 
mentary closed  or  Integrated  by  fall. 

June  9,  1969 — Court  denies  School  Board 
request  to  return  to  freedom  of  choice. 

Aug.  12.  1969 — Court  approves  plan  for 
countywlde  seventh  grade  at  two  schools  in 
Dunbar  Heights  and  orders  Franklin  Park 
desegregated  by  next  fall. 

Dec.  18,  1969 — Court  orders  School  Board 
to  report  deeegregation  plan  for  Franklin 
Park. 

Dec.  22,  1969 — Court  gives  School  Board  go- 
ahead  on  planning  for  middle  schools  which 
would  desegregate  Franklin  Park  next  fall. 

[From  the  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press, 

Jan.  28, 1970) 

No  NsxD  To  Crangk 

EorroR,  News-Psess:   My  children  atterd 

Franklin  Park  Elementary  School  and  they 

have  been  going  there  all  of  their  school 

years.  I  didn't  see  any  need  in  transferring 


them  when  the  freedom  of  choice  law  was 
passed,  because  to  me  a  school  is  -a  school 
and  I  don't  expect  a  teacher  to  put  every- 
thing m  my  childrens'  heads.  I  help  them  at 
hom.e.  I  have  encyclopedias  and  books  that 
will  help  them.  You  cannot  cheat  a  child  out 
of  an  education  If  he  has  the  ability  to  learn. 

Another  reason  I  didn't  send  them  to  a 
white  school  is  because  there  are  more  white 
elementary  schools  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
white  communities  and  It  would  have  been 
difficult  for  me  to  choose  one.  Tliere  Is  no 
proof  that  my  child  Is  going  to  get  a  better 
education  In  a  white  school  than  he  is  in 
a  black  school.  You  can  only  be  two  things 
In  life,  a  success  or  a  failure,  and  I  am  sure 
you  have  some  whites  that  fail. 

Please  don't  get  the  wrong  Impression.  I 
am  not  a  separatist  or  anything  of  the 
sort.  I  am  all  for  my  freedom  to  go  wherever 
I  want  but  why  pick  on  the  small  children. 

We  Integrate  every  day  of  our  lives.  We 
have  to,  there  are  not  many  Negroes  to  hire 
us  on  Jobs. 

I  am  not  going  to  let  any  NAACP  leader 
tell  me  what's  best  for  my  children.  I  think 
I  am  a  better  Judge  of  that.  I  know  I  cannot 
change  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  but  I 
would  be  happier  with  my  small  children 
going  to  a  neighborhood  school. 

These  people  (the  NAACP)  are  not  think- 
ing about  the  welfare  of  our  children.  Their 
only  Interest  is  getting  a  black  child  in  a 
white  school  no  matter  what  goes  on  after- 
ward. 

DiscrsTED  Mother. 


IProm  the  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press, 
Jan.  27.  19701 
Site  NAACP 
EDrroR.  News-Press — 

I  cant  understand  why  the  NAACP  can 
sue  governors,  sheriffs,  mayors  and  any  other 
good  citizen-loving  official.  Let  us  all  get 
together  and  sue  the  NAACP.  Say  for  about 
one  billion  dollars,  this  could  help  the  tax- 
payers money. 

The  NAACP  should  be  sued  for  these  costs. 
One — destruction  of  property,  two — court 
costs  for  the  protection  of  the  parties  who 
destroy,  three — cost  of  extra  police.  National 
Guard,  and  four — trying  to  put  fear  In  the 
general  public  mind. 

I  do  hope  that  some  day  that  all  gover- 
nors get  together  and  take  the  power  away 
from  this  dictating  Supreme  Court.  Let  us 
all  have  some  part  in  our  own  government. 
Just  write  your  congressman. 

H.  K&AMES. 


WILLIAM  E.  TIMMONS 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  offer  my  warm  congratula- 
tions to  William  E.  Timmons  on  his  ap- 
pointment as  assistant  to  the  President 
for  congressional  relations. 

This  is  a  well-earned  and  well-de- 
served promotion.  Many  of  us  have 
known  Bill  Timmons  because  of  his  serv- 
ice with  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock),  because  of 
his  active  participation  in  the  Young  Re- 
publicans and  in  the  campaigns  of  Rich- 
ard Nixon  for  President  in  1960  and  1968. 

We  know  him  and  respect  him.  As 
deputy  sissistant  for  congressional  rela- 
tions with  responsibility  for  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Bill  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  during  the  last  year. 

I  know  he  will  continue  to  do  the  same 
kind  of  a  job  in  his  new  position.  Al- 
though he  also  has  had  experience  in  the 
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other  body,  he  understands  and  loves 
this  House 

Of  course  we  wUl  all  muss  Bryce  Har- 
low, who  now  holds  the  extremely  im- 
portant position  of  counselor  to  the 
President  His  wise  counsel  will  serve  the 
President  and  our  counir>-  well.  And  I 
kJiow  he  will  continue  to  be  available  to 
this  tKDdy  for  advice  and  counsel 

In  tlie  meantime  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  lie  has  a  most  worthy  succes- 
sor. I  am  looking  forward  to  working 
with  Bill  Tmunons  m  his  new  position 


and  nutrition  education  are  two  areas  of 
concern  for  4-H'ers 

I  salute  the  members  of  the  National 
4-H  Advisory  Council  in  their  effort  to 
expand  the  National  4-H  CentT  and  I 
salute  4-H 


GROWTH  OF  4-H  PROGRAM 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  lus  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter  ■ 

Mr  GERALX)  R  FORD  Mr  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  tell  this  House  about  the 
continuing  Eirowth  of  a  threat  program. 
4-H.  The  4-H  has  over  3'..  million  mem- 
bers nationwide  Riyht  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  we  have  a  new  4-H 
program  attached  to  the  Federal  City 
College  and  out  on  Connecticut  Avenue, 
the  National  4-H  Center  is  about  to  triple 
Its  youth  educational  capacity. 

I  am  gratified  to  learn  that  American 
busmess  is  supporting  the  growth  and 
development  of  4-H  m  urban  as  well  as 
rurEd  areas  In  fact.  Howard  C  Harder, 
chairman  of  CPC  International.  Inc  .  has 
recently  formed  the  National  4-H  Club 
Foundation  Advisory  Council  to  support 
4-H 

Mrs.  Richard  M  Nixon  and  J  C  Pen- 
ney, founder  of  the  company  which  bear.-^ 
his  name,  are  honorary  cochairmen  of 
the  council. 

The  councils  first  goal   :s  to  expand 
the  National  4-H  Center  at  7100  Connect- 
icut  .\venue   here  in   Wa^shington,  DC. 
4-H  members  across  the  Nation  have  al- 
ready pledged  $2  million  to  the  buildmg 
program    The   business   leaders  on   the 
council  will  raise  the  remaining  $6  mil- 
lion to  complete  the  expansion  project 
There  are  150  leading  American  busi- 
nessmen   and    women    serving    on    the 
council   Working  directly  with  Mr   Har- 
der on  the  center  expansion  are:  J   Paul 
Austin,  president  of  the  Coca-Cola  Co.. 
Daniel  S.  Parker   chairman  of  the  Par- 
ker Pen  Co  .  W   W   Keeler.  chairman  of 
the    Phillips    Petroleum    Co:    Art    and 
Jack  Linklctter.  chairman  and  president 
of  Linkletter  Enterprises,  Inc.;  and  S  B 
Penick.  Jr  .  chairman  of  the  S.  B  Penick 
Co    Mills  B.  Lane.  Jr  .  president  of  the 
Citizens   &   Southern   National   Bai:k   is 
council  treasurer.  Russell  B   Robins,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  the  Jam  Handy 
Organization,  handles  public  relations 

The  National  4-H  Center  expansion 
program  will  make  it  po.ssible  to  train 
nearly  60,000  yoim?  people  in  citizen- 
ship and  leadership  programs  each  year. 
Right  now  the  center  can  handle  only 
20,000  annually  and  thousands  more 
must  be  turned  away. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Harder  and  his  coun- 
cil is  a  line  example  of  what  the  business 
community  is  doing  in  behalf  of  our 
youth  This  is  particularly  significant 
now  that  50  percent  of  the  4-H  member- 
ship IS  in  our  towns  and  cities.  And.  these 
young  people  are  doing  something  about 
America's    critical    problems.    Pollution 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  A  MASS  TRANS- 
PORTATION TRUST  FUND 

'Mr  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  > 

Mr  KOCH  Mr  Speaker,  I  have  decid- 
edly mixed  feelings  about  the  mass 
transit  legislation  passed  by  the  other 
body  this  week  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  '  Mr.  Williams  • ,  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  his  leadership  in  getting  legis- 
lation passed  that  gives  some  hope  that 
the  Congress  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  will  improve  the  dismal 
record  of  the  Federal  Government  con- 
cerning mass  transit  problems 

In  the  last  5  vears,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  spent  approximately  $800  mil- 
lion on  mass  transit  and  approximately 
$20  billion  on  highways  Since  1956,  $45 
billion  has  thus  far  been  spent  on  high- 
way construction.  The  new  mass  transit 
legislation  now  authorizes  the  Federal 
Government  to  spend  $1.86  billion  in  the 
next  5  years  This  Ls  not  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  significant  change  in  our  trans- 
portation pnonncs 

I  should  point  out  that  the  new  legLsla- 
tion  tries  to  firm  up  the  Federal  commit- 
ment by  giving  5-year  contract  au- 
thority to  the  Department  of  Traasporta- 
tion  This  contract  authonty  amounts  to 
S3  I  billion  However,  only  $1  86  billion 
can  be  spent  before  fiscal  year  1976.  In 
the  new  budget,  the  administration  has 
asked  for  only  $105  million  in  contract 
authonty  for  fiscal  year  1971  In  addition, 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
Congress  have  not  hesitated  in  the  past 
to  place  limitations  on  the  use  of  con- 
tract authority,  or  to  cut  it  back. 

I  regret  to  say  that  this  new  legislation 
which  will  .soon  be  before  this  House  for 
consideration  provides  neither  sufficient 
j-'uarantees  nor  adequate  funds  needed 
to  do  the  job  for  our  cities  in  the  1970's. 
Con.sequently.  the  fight  for  a  mass  transit 
trust  fund  should  continue 

At  the  present  time.  105  of  our  col- 
leagues support  the  trust  ^und  concept 
which  is  a  far  more  reliable  financing 
mechanism  than  contract  authority.  One 
need  only  cite  the  highway  trust  fund  to 
make  that  undeniably  clear.  Further- 
more, the  Federal  Government  must 
com.Tiit  much  more  than  $3  1  billion  in 
the  next  5  years  Without  the  availability 
of  sufficient  funds  and  a  system  of  as- 
sured long  term  financing,  municipalities 
simply  will  not  be  able  to  develop  plans 
and  float  bonds  for  projects  of  sufficient 
scope  to  have  a  substantial  effect  In  mod- 
ernizing local  public  transportation.  Our 
trust  fund  bill  would  commit  at  least  $10 
billion  during  the  .same  5-year  period. 

Let  us  face  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
mass  transit  crisis  in  our  cities.  And  let 
us  not  create  another  credibility  gap  be- 
tween promise  and  performance.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  trust  fund  leg- 
islation as  the  best  means  of  meeting  the 
mass  transit  cnsis 


ENVIRONMENT   IN    DANGER  OF 
COLLAPSE 

(Mr  HANNA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  i 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Novem- 
ber the  Nation  s  most  prominent  scient- 
ists met  in  Boston.  During  that  week 
America's  attention  was  forcibly  focused 
on  Its  scientific  community  s  concern 
over  whether  this  Nation  can  survive  the 
decade. 

Leading  spokesmen  for  every  techni- 
cal discipline  competed  with  one  another 
to  tell  us  that  our  environment  is  In  dan- 
ger of  collapse.  Some  predicted  that  hu- 
man life  will  cease  to  exist  In  the  next 
30  years  if  we  continue  to  pollute  at  the 
present  rate.  According  to  our  scientists, 
the  atmosphere  will  shortly  become  un- 
breathable.  the  land  unproductive,  the 
cities  unlivable.  and  humanity,  if  it  es- 
capes from  being  driven  insane  by  the 
rising  levels  of  decibels,  will  eventually 
succumb  to  suffocation  In  its  own  gar- 
bage 

I  suspect  the  November  meeting  In 
Boston  sei-ved  as  the  final  catalyst.  The 
horrendous  problems  created  by  our  pol- 
lution of  the  environment  have  finally 
come  to  the  forefront  of  the  national 
conscience  and  are  receiving  the  atten- 
tion they  deserve. 

Califomians.  probably  more  than  most 
Americans,  have  been  painfully  aware  of 
the  consequences  of  pollution.  Our  eyes 
have  been  smarting  from  smog,  our 
beaches  smeared  with  oil.  and  our  land- 
scape littered  with  auto  graveyards. 

Pollution  Is,  of  course,  not  confined  to 
California.  Other  parts  of  the  Nation, 
hke  politicians,  have  discovered  the  seri- 
ousness of  environmental  pollution.  The 
voices  of  the  experts  on  pollution — the 
ecologists.  natural  and  social  scientists — 
are  finally  soimding  above  the  din  of  the 
many  less  significant  issues  and  prob- 
lems facing  our  society.  We  are  listen- 
ing, horrified.  Their  .scientific  facts  seem 
more  like  science  fiction.  Increased  em- 
physema, dead  trees  on  the  west  slope 
of  Cahfomla's  San  Bernardino  moun- 
tains, 48  billion  bottles  and  46  billion 
cans  annually,  and  200  million  tons  a 
year  of  poison  pumped  Into  the  atmos- 
phere is  not  fiction.  The  facts  lejid  one 
to  seriously  %sk — can  we  survive?  The 
answer  must  be  yes. 

My  personal  concern  over  the  effects 
of  environmental  pollution  is  long  stand- 
ing. OvIy  the  years,  I  have  made  re- 
peated sjtatements  en  the  problems  as  I 
saw  them,  decrying  our  negligence  In 
this  vital  area,  dra-Aing  public  attention 
to  the  problems,  and  offering  possible 
approaches  and  solutions.  Two  years  ago 
I  was  calling  for  'he  development  of 
imaginative  new  programs  and  empha- 
sizing the  importance  of  an  ecological 
approach  to  the  environment,  with  man 
as  the  focal  point. 

My  concern  over  this  growing  crisis 
has  prompted  me  to  introduce  the  fol- 
lowing environmental  quality  and  con- 
.servatlon  legislation.  In  the  first  half  of 
this  91st  Congress  alone.  I  Introduced 
eight  bills  on  pollution  and  coaservation. 
They  establish  a  revolving  fund  for  the 
removal  of  oil  dLscharged  into  navigable 
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waters;  control  oil  pollution  from  ves- 
sels: augment  funds  for  land  acquisi- 
tion for  the  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore In  California;  control  the  granting 
of  offshore  drilling  permits  to  oil  com- 
panies; prevent  the  importation  of  flsh 
and  wildlife  species  endangered  with  ex- 
tinction; establish  a  Council  on  JEnviron- 
mental  Quality;  create  a  research  and 
development  program  on  theji,  marine 
and  atmospheric  environments;  aod  or- 
ganize a  Youth  Conservation  Corps, >^^ 

In  the  field  of  air  pollution,  I  autlt^ored 
legislation  to  provide  grants  to  develop 
alternatives  to  the  internal  combustion 
engine.  Research  is  now  being  conducted 
on  a  widespread  basis  to  develop  these 
alternatives.  In  the  field  of  water  pollu- 
tion, I  served  as  a  floor  leader  In  the  fight 
to  raise  the  water  quality  appropriations 
from  the  $200  million  requested  by 
President  Nixon  to  the  $800  million 
finally  appropriated. 

However.  I  will  not  stand  on  my  rec- 
ord alone.  Instead  I  am  introducing  fur- 
ther legislation  In  the  pollution  field 
during  this,  the  second  session  of  the 
91st  Congress.  Allow  me  to  set  out  for 
you  the  problems  as  I  see  them  today, 
my  views  on  what  we  In  the  Congress 
should  do.  and  what  I  as  an  individual 
legislator  will  do  to  deal  with  these  over- 
whelming problems, 

I  do  not  wish  to  sotmd  like  an  alarmist, 
but  the  condition  of  our  environment  has 
become  critical — so  critical  as  to  threat- 
en man's  very  survival  on  this  planet. 
Some  experts  predict  the  extinction  of 
advanced  life  on  earth  by  the  turn  of  the 
next  century  if  present  trends  in  pollu- 
tion rates  and  population  growth  rates 
continue.  No  area  of  our  environment 
remains  unaffected,  whether  it  be  on  the 
earth's  surface  where  we  live,  below  it 
where  we  mine  and  blast,  or  above  it 
where  we  throw  off  noxious  fumes. 

Our  Nation  faces  three  major,  closely 
related  environmental  problems.  They 
are:  First,  pollution  of  the  environment; 
second,  overcrowding  of  our  population 
into  urban  areas;  and  third,  the  deterio- 
ration of  many  areas — rural  as  well  as 
urban. 

Pollutants  in  the  forms  of  solid,  liquid, 
and  gaseous  matter  alter  the  chemical 
and  physical  qualities  of  the  environ- 
ment. The  automobUe  each  year  produces 
one-half  of  the  pollutants  fouling  our  air. 
Of  the  200  million  tons  of  waste  expelled 
Into  the  atmosphere  annually,  the  auto- 
mobile contributes  95  million  tons.  These 
poisons  include  carbon  monoxide,  sul- 
phur oxide,  hydrocarbons,  oxides  of 
nitrogen,  and  lead  particles.  Add  sunlight 
and  other  elements  and  you  have  smog. 

Pollutants  may  alter  the  environment 
In  such  a  way  as  to  upset  the  delicate 
balance  of  the  ecology  which  supports 
human  life.  Pollution  kills  valuable 
marine  life,  such  as  phytoplankton  which 
floats  on  water  and  produces  70  percent 
of  our  oxygen  in  the  cyclical  ecological 
process. 

NoLse  fxjllution  affects  the  nervous  sys- 
tem of  living  things,  and  has  adverse 
physiological  as  well  as  psychological  ef- 
fects. The  average  city  dweller  lives  in  an 
environment  that  is  twice  to  thiee  times 
as  noisy  as  his  coimtry  cousin. 

Overcrowding  Is  a  major  cause  of  pol- 
lution. As  more  and  more  of  our  people 


live  on  less  and  less  of  our  land,  we  find 
oiu-  cities  packed,  like  sardines  in  cans. 
Our  citizens  live  in  crowded  quarters, 
their  waste  products  concentrated  within 
or  near  the  city.  The  factories  which 
grow  up  to  take  advantage  of  the  con- 
centrated labor  force  further  contami- 
nate the  lu-ban  area.  In  the  process  of 
the  inevitable  urban  sprawl,  open  space 
vital  for  renewing  oxygen  In  the  air  Is 
eliminated.  This  literally  denies  urban 
dwellers  "breathing  room."  Facilities 
have  not  and  possibly  cannot  be  built 
quickly  enough  to  handle  the  problems 
created  by  concentration.  Existing  facili- 
ties and  infrastructures  are  already  taxed 
beyond  their  limits. 

As  sections  of  our  coimtry  have  grown 
at  phenomenal  rates,  we  have  tended  to 
abandon  those  areas  which  were  ex- 
ploited and  c^uld  no  longer  support  the 
economy  with  ttieir  natural  resources.  As 
a  result,  we  find  Appalachia  depleted  and 
scarred,  the  inner  city  abandoned  to  the 
physical  decay  of  its  buildings  and  the 
spiritual  decay  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
large  areas  of  rural  America  under- 
utilized. In  New  York  City  alone,  accord- 
ing to  Mayor  Lindsay,  500,000  occupied 
dwellings  are  unfit  for  occupancy,  and 
50  percent  of  all  rental  units  are  sub- 
standard. Our  crowded  ghetto  areas  have 
the  highest  crime  and  drug  use  rates  of 
any  in  the  country,  which  clearly  in- 
dicates their  social  decay.  We  must  look 
back  at  the  deterioration  of  parts  of  our 
great  land  and  assimie  the  necessary  re- 
sponsibility to  reverse  that  deterioration. 

Before  discussing  the  specific  legisla- 
tive proposals  I  intend  to  introduce,  let 
me  stress  their  importance  in  the  context 
of  a  total  ecological  approach  to  every- 
thing we  do  relating  to  our  environment. 
This  includes  our  efforts  to  clean  up  the 
environment,  and  to  right  the  wrongs 
we  have  perpetrated  upon  it  in  the  past. 
■We  must  consider  all  of  the  ecological 
ramificiatlons  of  every  approach  we  take, 
for  only  in  such  a  context  do  our  com- 
ments have  relevance. 

We  must  also  face  the  fact  that  tech- 
nology may  not  be  able  to  satisfactorily 
solve  all  of  our  pollution  problems,  and 
that  we  may  actually  have  to  curtail  and 
even  cease  certain  pollution-causing  ac- 
tivities, at  least  until  satisfactory  solu- 
tions are  found.  In  testimony  before  the 
Senate  committee  on  Tuesday,  the  head 
of  Consolidated  Edison  of  New  York 
asked  this  question:  "How  many  more 
generating  stations  can  the  environment 
tolerate?"  He  answered  his  question  by 
saying  that  Americans  may  have  to  cut 
back  on  the  use  of  electrical  power  in 
order  to  preserve  the  environment. 

A  total  ecological  approach  to  pollu- 
tion problems  requires  a  rational,  coor- 
dinated administrative  effort.  Much  of 
our  success  in  the  space  program  has 
been  due  to  the  centralization  of  respon- 
sibility and  authority  in  a  single  agency, 
NASA.  The  Environmental  Quality 
Council  established  in  recently  passed 
legislation  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. However,  we  really  need  a  more 
definitive  realinement  of  Federal  envi- 
ronmental activities  under  a  single 
agency  with  power  equal  to  the  task 
assigned.  At  the  moment,  the  environ- 
mental effort  is  spread  out  among  13  dif- 
ferent committees  of  Congress,  90  Federal 


programs,  over  a  dozen  Interagency 
committees,  and  over  2  dozen  semi-gov- 
ernment units. 

In  fact,  with  the  President's  budget 
cutbacks  in  space  and  defense,  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  lose  the  scientific  prob- 
lem-solving capability  which  already 
exists.  We  must  cai-efully  plan  to  redi- 
rect laboratories  and  technical  capabili- 
ties to  environmental  problems.  Unfortu- 
nately, some  loss  has  already  occurred  in 
the  name  of  economy.  The  present  ad- 
ministration has  completely  dismantled 
the  Radiological  Defense  Research  Cen- 
ter in  San  Francisco,  dissipating  an  Im- 
pressive reservoir  of  scientific  capabili- 
ties and  expertise.  We  must  take  care  to 
Insure  that  the  expertise  existing  In  the 
high  technology  aerospace  and  defense 
industries  Is  not  lost.  Rather,  this  prob- 
lem-solving capability  should  be  directed 
toward  dealing  with  environmental 
pollution. 

Only  in  the  last  5  years  has  the  Fed- 
eral Government  begun  to  deal  with  pol- 
lution through  the  enabling  power  of  two 
major  pieces  of  Federal  legislation:  The 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of 
1967  and  the  Air  Pollution  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1967.  However,  for 
a  number  of  reasons  governments  at  all 
levels  have  been  unable  to  efiSciently  come 
to  grips  with  the  problem.  Many  times 
State  and  local  governments  lack  the 
financial  and  manpower  resources  to  en- 
force pollution  standards.  Quite  often, 
too  many  agencies  are  Involved.  And 
more  often  than  not,  the  law  is  confus- 
ing and  imclear.  But  time  is  catching  up 
with  us.  We  need  to  do  much  more.  We 
need  to  do  so  quickly.  Today,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  will  help  meet 
some  of  these  needs. 

I  believe  that  every  individual  should 
be  guaranteed  the  right  to  safe,  health- 
ful, productive  and  esthetically  and  cul- 
turally pleasing  surroundings.  It  is  axio- 
matic that  no  right  can  be  effective  im- 
less  there  is  an  accompanying  remedy 
aimed  at  insuring  the  owner  of  the  right 
a  means  of  defending  It  against  infringe- 
ment. At  this  time,  a  citizen's  interest  in 
a  safe,  healthful,  productive,  and  esthet- 
ically and  culturally  pleasing  environ- 
ment is  recognized  by  Federal  law.  How- 
ever, a  citizen  has  no  means  of  vindicat- 
ing his  interest. 

A  measure  I  am  introducing  today 
would  furnish  the  citizen  with  the  ability 
to  enforce  his  right  in  Federal  court.  In 
so  doing,  it  recognizes  the  veracity  of  the 
assertion  that  a  citizen's  greatest  civil 
right  is  his  ability  to  sue  in  a  court  of 
law.  Absent  this  right,  all  other  rights 
are — at  best — fragile  because  they  exist 
only  at  the  sufferance  of  those  In  power. 
Only  when  a  citizen's  right  to  vindicate 
his  interest  in  a  healthful  environment 
is  enshrined  in  law  will  that  interest  have 
any  real  meaning. 

A  second  measure  I  am  introducing 
deals  with  oil  pollution.  Two  weeks  ago, 
the  Washington  Post  reported  a  major 
oU  leak  off  Grand  Isle,  La.  A  IS-mile  slick 
washed  ashore,  damaging  beaches  and 
destroying  wildlife.  Two  coasts  of  the  Na- 
tion have  now  been  badly  damaged  by 
oU  pollution. 

On  the  west  coast,  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel  has  been  continually  polluted 
since  the  major  leak  last  year.  The  costs 
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of  cleaniiie  the  channel  have  been  hi^h 
Recreational  facihtles  have  been  made 
unusable.  Uncounted  numbers  of  wild 
animals  have  been  killed  The  ecolosiy 
of  the  area  has  been  so  badly  damaged, 
strong  measures  mirst  be  Uken  to  bring 
about  recover>- 

I  am  introducing  legislation  today 
which  would  ban  offshore  oil  drilling  in 
the  channel  The  bill  would  reqmre  the 
Secreiarv  of  the  Interior  to  withdraw  all 
licenses  and  refund  all  fees  or  exchan-:e 
present  oil  leases  for  others  Dnlhn.L; 
would  only  be  allowed  to  relieve  the  pres- 
sure that  cau.'-es  eruptions. 

The  administration  made  a  serious 
mistake  by  aUowmg  full-scale  drilling 
to  continue.  Its  consistent  inability  to 
act  m  the  face  of  mounting  evidence  has 
been  most  frustrating.  Since  the  admin- 
istration has  demonstrated  its  incapacity. 
Congress  must  act 

I  am  also  introducing  two  amend- 
ments to  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967. 
Both  amendments  deal  with  auto  emis- 
sion standards. 

The  first  amendment  authorizes  the 
SecretaiT  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  issue  auto  emission  standards 
for  used  cars  The  Secretary  will  lisue 
these  standards  when  he  issues  stand- 
ards for  1972  automobiles.  The  standards 
will  applv  to  automobiles  manufactured 
prior  to  1968,  the  first  year  Federal 
standards  became  effective. 

The  second  amendment  requires  the 
Secretar%-  to  issue  Federal  standards 
that  are  the  same  as  California's  require- 
ments for  emissions  from  new  engines 
of  1975  cars. 

California  has  just  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  strmgent  new  auto  emission 
standards  for  1975  cars.  These  sUndards 
cut  m  half  the  noxious  chemicals 
emitted  from  present  car  exhausts 

When  we  first  passed  the  Air  Quality 
Act  in  1967.  Congress  recognized  Cali- 
fornia had  major  problems  and,  there- 
fore, permitted  it  to  set  higher  standards 
I  thmk  we  should  recognize  that  al- 
though California  has  been  willing  to 
take  stronger  action,  air  pollution  Is  Just 
as  serious  in  other  parts  of  the  Nation. 
California  has  demonstrated  that  strong 
air  pollution  standards  can  work  and  it 
should  not  be  too  much  to  expect  that 
Federal  standards,  by  1975,  be  uniform 
throughout  the  Nation  and  as  strong  as 
possible.  California  should  insist  upon 
its  1975  standards  being  adopted  nation- 
wide: if  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
number  of  out-of-State  cars  that  come 
Into  the  State  each  year 

In  the  first  6  months  of  1969,  8  mil- 
lion tourists  visited  southern  California 
Almost  45  percent  of  these  tourisUs  came 
In  by  car.  This  represents  almost  2  mil- 
lion out-of-state  cars,  vehicles  with  less 
stringent  emission  requirements.  In 
southern  California  within  a  6-month 
period.  Although  we  do  not  yet  have  sta- 
tistics for  July  and  August,  we  do  know 
these  are  the  peak  tourist  months  in 
southern  California.  We  can  safely  esti- 
mate there  are  at  least  1  to  2  million 
out-of-State  cars  in  the  greater  Los- 
Angeles-Orange  County  area  during 
these  2  months — which  also  happen  to 
be  the  peak  smog  months. 

It  Is  absurd  to  continue  to  emasculate 


California's    strong    antipollution    pro- 
gram. And  that  is  exactly  what  happens 
when    millions    of    vehicles    with    lower 
standards  come  into  the  State  annually. 
Congress  last  year  took  a  strong  stand 
in  the  area  of  water  pollution.  It  appro- 
pnated  S800  million  for  water  treatment 
facilities,  the  full  amount  authorised  in 
the  legislation,  and  four  timt's  what  the 
President      requested       The      President 
threatened   not   to   .spend  the   funds  at 
first,   but    ha:^   wi.sely   decided   to   spend 
the  entire  amount    He  has  also  proposed 
a  new   SIO  billion  program    I  am  con- 
cerned however,  that  his  proposals  may 
be  highly  inflationary.  He  will  ask  the 
local  communities  to  pay  for  at  least  60 
percent   of  tiie  project  cost  of  a  treat- 
ment  facility,  which  means  that  cities 
will   have   to   float    bonds   to   rai.se   the 
needed  capital.  This  will  only   increase 
the    pressure    on    the    extremely    tight 
money  market  Cities  will  have  to  further 
increase  property  taxes  to  pay  the  exist- 
Ins  exorbitant  interest  rates,  and  these 
rates   will   only   be   forced   higher  by   a 
potential  56  billion  in  bond  flotations 

Progress  in  water  ixillution  can  be 
made  quickly  since  we  are  dealing  with 
such  a  tangible  re.source  InflatlonaiT 
pressures  may  slow  the  Presidents  pro- 
gram down  The  other  alternative  is  to 
redirect  Federal  funds  into  the  battle 

The  Federal  Government  should  con- 
sider paying  for  at  least  80  percent  of 
the  water  pollution  fight  Local  govern- 
ments, dependini;  entirely  on  property 
taxes,  simply  do  not  have  the  necessary 
resources  to  pay  for  such  high-cost  fi- 
nancing. 

Another  question  must  be  answered  in 
regard  to  building  water  treatment  fa- 
cilities The  President  plans  to  require 
only  that  .secondary  treatment  facilities 
be  built  But  strong  evidence  argues  in 
favor  of  building  tertian.-  treatment  fa- 
cilities, even  though  they  are  somewhat 
more  costly  Secondar>-  treatment  plants 
do  not  kill  many  kinds  of  viruses  They 
also  produce  byproducts  which  can 
eventually  lead  to  the  death  of  wildlife 
It  .seems  pennywise  and  pound  foolish 
not  to  go  directly  to  tertiary  treatment 
plants 

My  mail,  as  I  am  sure  must  be  the  case 
with  many  of  my  colleagues,  is  filled  with 
requests  from  constituents  a-sking  what 
they  can  personally  do  to  combat  pollu- 
tion Preserving  the  environment  is  a 
cause  that  deserves  more  than  armchair 
concern  Many  who  were  active  in  the 
protests  of  the  1960's  intend  to  make  the 
environment  the  Issue  of  the  1970's. 

I  believe  political  leaders  should  en- 
courage citizens  to  make  a  personal  com- 
mitment. In  my  district,  a  number  of 
local  citizen  action  groups  have  come  into 
being.  Students,  as  they  did  in  the  1960's. 
are  taking  the  lead  Fullerton  Junior 
College  students  have  already  had  a 
number  of  symposia  on  the  relevant  is- 
sues These  meetings  have  generated 
widespread  interest  and  direct  action 
programs  are  planned  Teach-ins  are 
planned  on  all  the  major  campuses  in 
my  area 

In  Garden  Grove.  Calif,  a  group 
called  Stamp  Out  Smog  is  proving  Itself 
to  be  an  excellent  instrument  of  citizen 
action.  Not  only  are  they  getting  the 
Issues  before  the  public,  but  they  are 


facilitating  information  between  con- 
cerned citizens  and  the  maze  of  ofiBcial- 
dom.  Another  group  of  local  residents 
affiliated  with  the  Comprehensive  Health 
Plan  Association  of  Orange  County  is 
studying  ways  to  improve  the  area's  im- 
mediate environment. 

I  suggest  citizens  Interested  in  what 
they  can  do  get  directly  in  touch  with 
local  organizations  such  as  the  ones  I 
mentioned  above  I  also  sugge.st  citizens 
continue  to  demand  that  preserving  the 
environment  be  among  those  issues  at 
the  top  of  their  legislator's  agenda. 

The  job  of  righting  our  environmental 
wrongs  will  take  many  years  and  will 
require  more  than  the  building  of  bigger 
and  better  treatment  plants  or  the  re- 
placement of  the  internal  combustion 
engine.  We  must  closely  examine  our 
values  and  our  ethics  and  bring  them  in 
line  with  environmental  reality  if  we 
are  to  restore  ecological  harmony.  We 
must  value  air.  water,  and  land  as  lim- 
ited commodities  and  preserve  them.  We 
must  realize  our  dependence  upon  the 
other  forms  of  life  with  which  we  share 
the  earth,  and  respect  them.  And  finally, 
we  have  all  the  more  reason  to  inten- 
sively study  ourselves,  in  order  to  under- 
stand how  We  relate  to  our  environment. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  OMNIBUS  CRIME 
CONTROL  AND  SAFE  STREETS  ACT 

iMr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permussion  to  extend  his  remar'tcs  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.! 

Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  more 
urgent  need  faces  Congress  than  to  pro- 
vide better  Federal  assistance  to  help 
release  the  Nation's  neighborhoods  and 
communities  from  the  grip  of  crime. 

President  Nixon's  crime  proposals  may 
provide  additional  Federal  aids  for  this 
fight.  But  already  those  proposals  have 
stimulated  great  controversy.  Even  If  and 
when  they  are  enacted,  time  will  be  re- 
quired ta  implement  them.  In  the  mean- 
time, Americans  will  contmue  to  fall  vic- 
tim to  crime — much  of  It  street  crime — 
in  ever-increasmg  numbers,  fearing 
more  than  ever  to  walk  In  their  parks, 
to  go  out  after  dark,  or  even  to  traverse 
the  hallways  of  their  apartment  build- 
ings. 

With  the  urgency  of  this  problem  in 
mind,  I  feel  that  we  must  pay  particu- 
larly careful  attention  to  Federal  crime 
control  assistance  programs  already  on 
the  books.  These  programs  will  have 
the  most  Immediate  impact  on  the  crime 
situation. 

The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  passed  by  Congress  In  1968 
established  most  of  the  crime  control 
assistance  programs  currently  in  ef- 
fect The  act  provides  funds  to  State  and 
local  agencies  for  planning  and  action 
against  crime,  administered  by  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
within  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  bill  I  am  introducmg  today,  with 
16  cosponsors.  would  provide  a  3-year 
authorization  totaling  $3  billion  for 
these  crime  control  assistance  programs, 
and  make  other  needed  changes,  particu- 
larly in  the  funding  mechanisms.  The 
overall  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
insure  that  a  great  portion  of  available 
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funds  reach  local  areas  where  they  are 
most  needed— high-crime  areas,  mostly 
in  our  larger  cities.  This  legislation  was 
originally  Introduced  on  the  Senate  side 
by  Senator  Hartke. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  following  col- 
leagues have  joined  me  as  cosponsors  of 
this  bill:  Edward  P.  Boland,  Democrat  of 
Massachusetts;  Shirley  Chisholm, 
Democrat  of  New  York;  Leonard  Farb- 
STEiN,  Democrat  of  New  York;  Donald 
M.  Eraser,  Democrat  of  Mlrmesota; 
Seymour  Halpern,  Republican  of  New 
York;  William  D.  Hathaway,  Democrat 
of  Maine;  Henry  Helstoski,  Democrat 
of  New  Jersey;  Edward  I.  Koch,  Dem- 
ocrat of  New  York;  William  S.  Moor- 
head.  Democrat  of  Pennsylvania; 
Richard  L.  Ottincer,  E>emocrat  of  New 
York:  Adam  Clayton  Powell.  Democrat 
of  New  York;  Melvin  Price,  Democrat  of 
ininois;  Robert  A.  Roe,  Democrat  of 
New  Jersey;  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal. 
Democrat  of  New  York;  James  H. 
ScHEUER.  Democrat  of  New  York;  and 
Morris  K.  Udall,  Democrat  of  Arizona. 
A  number  of  other  Members  are  intro- 
ducing or  plan  to  Introduce  identical 
legislation  at  my  suggestion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  careful  studies  of 
LEAA  programs  have  been  conducted  by 
various  groups.  These  studies  cite,  first, 
severe  underrepresentation  of  city 
officials,  citizens — as  opposed  to  law- 
enforcement  professionals — and  minor- 
ity groups  on  planning  panels;  second, 
dissipation  of  funds  to  create  unneces- 
sary additional  administrative  layers; 
third,  excessive  influence  on  planning  by 
"law-and-order  advocates  led  by  State 
police-type  functionalists;"  and  fourth, 
a  tendency  to  use  funds  simply  to  "do 
more  of  the  same." 

Under  present  law,  85  percent  of 
LEAA's  grant  funds  go  to  the  States  for 
redistribution.  The  remaining  15  percent 
are  dispensed  at  the  discretion  of  the 
LEAA  officials.  Forty  percent  of  the 
funds  allocated  to  the  States  for  plan- 
ning, and  75  percent  of  the  ftmds  for 
action  grants,  must  be  "passed  through" 
to  local  units. 

LEAA  programs  are  the  first  to  use  a 
block- grant  fimdlng  approach.  There 
are  those  who  categorically  distrust  and 
oppose  block  grants.  I  hold  no  such  cate- 
gorical views,  though  I  find  It  unfor- 
tunate that  we  are  experimenting  with  a 
new  fimding  approach  on  such  a  vital  set 
of  programs.  There  is  already  evidence 
that  LEAA  programs  are  not  directing 
adequate  assistance  fimds  to  high-crime 
urban  areas  where  they  are  most  needed, 
as  Congress  intended.  Based  on  the  1969 
balance  of  planning  and  action  funds, 
only  48  percent  of  total  grant  money 
allocated  to  the  States  was  required  to 
pass  through  to  localities.  And  a  pre- 
liminary survey  of  the  States  shows  that 
only  eight  employ  "Incidence  of  crime" 
In  given  areas  as  a  factor  in  distributing 
funds. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
would  make  several  changes  in  the  fund- 
ing mechanisms  of  these  programs  to 
insure  that  more  fimds  reach  these 
high-crime  areas.  At  the  same  time,  it 
would  retain  much  of  the  block-grant 
mechanism.  Specifically,  it  would  re- 
duce to  50  percent  the  total  fimds  going 


directly  to  the  States  for  redistribution, 
leaving  the  remaining  50  percent  eligible 
to  be  allocated  directly  to  high-crime 
localities  at  the  discretion  of  Federal 
ofHcials.  In  addition,  however,  each 
State's  block-grant  allocation  will  be 
increased  by  20  percent — from  discre- 
tionary funds — if  Federal  officials  find 
that  the  State  is  dealing  adequately  with 
its  urban  and  high-crime  areas.  Another 
20-percent  increase  in  a  State's  block 
grant  would  be  made  where  the  State 
contributes  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
non-Federal  share  of  costs  for  federally 
assisted  local  crime-control  programs. 

The  legislation  also  provides  for  In- 
creased funds  for  crime  prevention.  In- 
cluding improved  lighting  of  high-crime 
areas  and  other  measures  to  lower  op- 
portimlties  for  crime. 

Finally,  it  would  authorize  $800  mil- 
lion for  these  programs  In  1971 — as  com- 
pared to  President  Nixon's  budget  re- 
quest for  $480  million;  $1  billion  in  1972: 
and  $1.2  blUion  in  1973.  Such  a  3-year 
authorization  is  needed  to  stimulate  lo- 
cal planning  efforts  and  better  assure  a 
long-term  Federal  commitment. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  this  bill 
has  the  support  and  endorsement  of  the 
National  League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors.  Those  organiza- 
tions share  my  concern  with  the  prob- 
lem of  crime  on  the  streets,  and  my 
belief  that  the  changes  in  crime  con- 
trol assistance  imder  the  Safe  Streets 
Act  proposed  by  this  legislation  will  do 
a  great  deal  to  get  adequate,  useful  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  local  officials. 

We  simply  carmot  afford  to  waste 
scarce  crime-control  assistance  re- 
sources on  excess  administrative  baggage 
and  unnecessary  law-enforcement  hard- 
ware for  police  in  areas  where  crime  is 
a  much  less  serious  problem  than  it  is 
in  most  urban  neighborhoods.  We  have 
to  put  this  money  in  the  hands  of  the 
men  on  the  front  lines  of  the  fight 
against  crime  in  the  streets — the  men 
who  come  in  dally  contact  with  the 
narcotics  addicts  and  others  who  are 
responsible  for  the  burgeoning  crime 
rate.  These  men,  for  the  most  part,  are 
the  men  on  the  beat  in  our  big  cities. 


NIXON  HAS  ISSUED  STRONG 
CHALLENGE 

(Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extrsmeous  matter.) 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  address  was  a  refreshing  de- 
parture from  the  usual  state  of  the 
Union  messages — both  in  its  tone  and  in 
its  vision. 

It  seemed  to  have  a  special  character 
flowing  from  a  conviction  that  the  prob- 
lems facing  our  country  are  not  essen- 
tially those  of  quantity  and  dollars,  but 
of  quality  and  moral  values.  It  was  not 
a  politlcsd  scorecard  nor  a  long  shopping 
list  for  election  year  spending,  but  rather 
a  blueprint  for  the  seventies  seeking  to 
inspire  otir  citizens  in  the  traditional 
American  spirit  for  a  better  quality  of 
life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  message 
has  been  very  well  received  in  Michigan's 


Sixth  Congressional  District  as  is  indi- 
cated by  editorials  appearing  In  the  State 
Journal  of  Lansing  on  January  23,  1970, 
and  In  the  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot,  Jan- 
uary 25,  and  I  insert  them  in  the  Record 
for  the  wider  distribution  that  their  views 
deserve : 

I  Prom  the  Lansing    (Mich.)    State  Journal, 
Jan.  23,  1970] 
NtxoN  Has  Issued  Strong  Challenge 
President  Nixon's  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress Thursday  could  well  go  down  In  the 
record  books  as  one  of  the  sharpjest  and  most 
effective  presentations  of  its  kind  in  many 
years. 

It  was  relatively  brief,  concise  and  hit  di- 
rectly at  the  major  issues  facing  this  nation 
in  the  immediate  future  and  the  new  decade 
of  the  seventies.  Though  there  were  few  spe- 
cifics, the  President  gave  strong  general 
guidelines  on  what  he  thinks  should  be  done 
and  called  upon  the  Congress  and  Ameri- 
cans of  all  groups  and  ages  to  Join  forces  in 
this  effort. 

In  one  major  part  of  his  talk  he  called  for 
an  immediate  and  all  out  fight  against  air 
and  water  pollution  and  said  he  will  propose 
to  Congress  "the  most  comprehensive  and 
costly  program"  In  this  field  in  the  nation's 
history,  starting  with  a  $10-bilUon  clean 
waters  program  to  put  modem  municipal 
waste  treatment  plants  "in  every  place  in 
America  where  they  are  needed."  At  the 
same  time  he  called  for  massive  efforts  to 
combat  air  pollution  at  all  levels  and  de- 
velopment of  new  non-pollutant  type  auto- 
mobile engines. 

The  chief  executive  placed  heavy  empha- 
sis on  the  fight  against  crime  and  said  he 
would  double  his  request  for  federal  aid  to 
law  enforcement  In  1971.  He  pledged  a  con- 
tinued fight  against  inflation  and  appealed 
for  help  from  Congress  through  tighter 
spending  policies. 

On  the  inflation  Issue  the  President  made 
a  particularly  important  point  when  he  noted 
that  "it  Is  tempting  to  blame  someone  else 
for  inflation."  including  business  and  labor 
unions.  But  he  said  a  review  of  federal  spend- 
in  the  last  10  years  shows  that  the  govern- 
ment spent  $57  billion  more  than  it  took 
in  in  taxes  and  the  American  people  paid 
the  bill  for  that  deficit. 

In  turn  the  President  called  for  reform  of 
the  institutions  of  government  and  reversing 
the  flow  of  power  from  Washington  "back  to 
the  states  and  the  people." 

He  urged  new  programs  to  rebuild  decaying 
Inner  cities  and  also  to  provide  a  new  rural 
environment  to  stem  the  migration  to  urban 
areas  and  thiis  give  the  cities  a  chance  to 
start  on  the  road  to  recovery. 

The  President  also  again  stressed  the  over- 
due need  for  total  reform  of  our  welfare 
system  which  he  said  "penalizes  work,  breaks 
up  homes  and  robs  recipients  of  dignity,"  and 
urged  action  on  his  welfare  reform  proposal 
which  was  presented  to  Congress  last  year. 
In  a  most  significant  portion  of  his  talk. 
Mr.  Nixon,  calUng  for  a  decade  without  war, 
stressed  again  that  his  foreign  policy  will 
be  one  promoting  peace  and  a  complete  re- 
vision of  outdated  approaches  which  have 
dominated  U.S.  foreign  policy  since  World 
War  II.  The  President  clearly  was  reinforc- 
ing his  Guam  proposal  of  lowering  American 
commitments  on  a  worldwide  basis  and  caU- 
Ing  upon  other  nations  to  take  a  greater  loaA 
in  handling  their  own  defense  problems. 

As  one  newsman  noted,  the  President  has 
seized  the  initiative  on  virtually  all  the  ma- 
jor Issues  facing  the  nation,  outlining  goals 
and  calling  for  action.  Many  of  his  proposals 
on  various  domestic  issues  are  now  before 
Congress  awaiting  acUon.  The  President  has 
promised  he  will  present  many  more  this 
year. 

No  one  can  predict  with  certainty  how  a 
Democratically  controlled  Congre«  wlU  re- 
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act  to  the  Republican  Presideu;  s  ap^)*a:s  In 
this  elecuon  year  But  Mr  NUon  has  pre- 
sented a  courageous  and  bold  message  on  the 
ne«ds  ■.''  the  nauon. 

(From  t-he  Jackson   (Mlch.t    Citizen  Patriot. 

Jan  25.  1970] 
Nixon  N!essace  Good  it  Action  Follows 
In  his  first  Jormal  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage President  R;c-h.ird  M  Nixon  SAld  most 
o:  the  proper  .uid  expected  t'hings  with  re- 
spect to  the  n.itlons  hipes  for  peace  for  an 
impro-. ed  ensironment  (or  control  of  crime 
and  for  the  end  U-i  wh.u  he  calls  putting  good 
monev  into  bad  programs 

The  timing  of  the  political  processes  U 
kind  to  a  new  President  In  that  it  gives  him 
a  year  in  office  before  he  Is  required  to  re- 
port on  the  state  of  the  nation — and  to  sub- 
mit a  budget  of  his  own  design  Thus  does 
he  speaks  against  a  background  of  experience 
in  his  job  By  the  same  token,  his  listeners  In 
the  Congress  and  among  the  people  have 
the  background  of  his  performance  to  bet- 
ter Judge  his  words 

It  must  be  said  that  the  Nixon  message 
contains  no  major  surprises  and  no  extrava- 
gant promises  of  acUons  or  slogans  which 
may  or  may  not  be  translated  into  effective 
policy  and  action 

The  aspects  of  the  message  dealing  »nth 
the  Vietnam  war  caused  hardly  a  npple  For 
the  time  being  what  President  Nixon  Is 
doing  with  respect  to  that  wearisome  conflict 
Ls  being  accepted  by  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple The  advocates  of  a  'get  out  now"  pol- 
icy still  are  heard,  but  the  Presidents  moves 
have  deprived  his  critics  of  a  burning  is- 
sue— at  least  for  the  present  If  his  plans  go 
awry  he  may  well  expect  the  Vietnam  roof 
to  fall  in  Obviously  he  Is  conscious  of  the 
risk 

In  his  dramatic  call  for  an  Improvement 
of  the  environment  Mr  Nixon  Is  riding  a  pop- 
ular issue  This  Is  one  which  Is  receiving  at- 
tention on  every  hand  It  looms  large,  for 
example.  In  Gov  William  G.  MilUken's  pro- 
grams for  Michigan  in  1970 

The  ancient  tale  about  the  revolutionary 
who  said.  "There  go  the  people  I  am  their 
leader  I  must  follow  them."  may  apply  to 
the  President,  to  the  governor  and  other 
persons  In  high  places  who  have  become 
conscious  of  what  man  is  doing  to  his  en- 
vironment 

A  certain  Irony  Is  present  In  Mr  Nlxons 
promise  to  attempt  to  mobilize  federal  funds 
in  the  flght  against  fKiUutlon 

The  promises  have  been  made  before  Much 
federal  law  dealing  with  clean  water  already 
Is  on  the  books  The  effectiveness  of  the  fed- 
eral program,  however,  has  been  lessened  by 
the  failure  of  this  and  past  administrations 
and  the  Congress  to  provide  the  appropri- 
ations to  fund  the  programs 

States  and  local  comimunltles  which  have 
counted  on  federal  help  in  financing  ,<!ewage 
treatment  plants  and  sewer  system  and  other 
pollution  control  devices  have  been  disap- 
pointed when  they  looked  to  Washington  for 
the  federal  share  of  the  money 

Much  hypocrisy  is  to  be  found  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  damage  to  the  environment  and 
efforts  to  curb  It  Everyone  admits  that  the 
problems  exist  They  are  not  so  quick  to 
agree  on  who  or  what  Is  to  blame  or  who  is 
to  pay  the  huge  coet  of  making  things  right 
with  nature 

The  man  who  bera'es  Industry  for  pollut- 
ing streams  or  the  air  may  have  a  defective 
septic  tank  In  his  own  backyard  and  may  be 
flighting  any  effort  to  make  him  pay  his 
share  of  the  bill  for  Installing  a  proper 
sewer  system 

This  same  man  may  cheer  Ralph  Nader  for 
his  appropriate  remarks  about  the  failure 
of  the  automobile  industry  to  get  on  with 
the  Job  of  curbing  noxious  emissions  from 
Internal  combustion  engines,  but  may  bum 


tr.ish  or  lea-. es  on  In-,  oaii  property,  wr  Ut- 
ter a  beach  or  a  roailsUle  wr.h  bottles  and 
other  debris 

StlU.  the  pr<.)poslUon  that  the  1970s  Is  tlie 
decade  u{  decision  with  respect  Uj  the  en- 
vironment must  be  considered  valid  While 
the  dire  facts  of  pollution  long  ha\e  b«>eii 
known  to  the  environmental  scientist*  the 
great  awakening  among  the  pe».iple  only  now 
is  taking  place  The  facts  of  the  populaUon 
explosion  and  the  problems  It  brings  linally 
are  being  recognised  It  Is  only  proper  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
governors  of  the  several  suites  sound  Uie  call 
to  battle  and  provide  the  leadership  In  deal- 
ing with  mans  own  threat  to  his  existence 
His  natural  enemies  largely  have  been 
conquered  Remaining  Is  only  mans  worst 
enemy  -  -hinxself 

In  his  recommendations  In  the  area  of 
crime  control  the  President  again  may  be 
following  the  people  he  leads  The  crime  issue 
It'omed  l.irge  in  the  pcUrica;  camp»iiktn  which 
put  Mr    Nixon  In  the  White  House 

The  Congress  was  singularly  reluctant  to 
act  on  crime  prevention  bills  In  the  19613 
session,  a  fact  which  the  President  empha- 
sized in  his  address  Even  with  the  pressure  he 
hopes  to  put  on  Congress  In  st-arch  of  action 
and  the  widespread  concern  among  the  peo- 
ple positive  action  on  antl-crlme  measures 
cannot   be  t.ikcn   for  granted 

The  issue  Is  so  deeply  involved  In  politics 
and  bold  moves  are  so  certain  to  bump  into 
feiirs  th.Ht  the  cure  will  be  worse  than  the 
dUease  that  Interminable  debates  on  crime 
measures  can  be  anticipated 

.\s  :a  tlie  c-ase  of  the  damage  to  the  en- 
vironment the  threat  of  crime  has  reached 
such  proportions  that  something  has  to  be 
d  jne  Richard  Nixon  said  as  much  The  peo- 
ple will  agree 

They  also  will  buy  his  premise  that  far  too 
many  social  and  economic  programs  which 
have  the  noble  purpose  of  Improving  Ameri- 
can life  land  thus  attacking  the  crime  prob- 
lem at  Its  roots*  simply  have  proved  to  be 
misconceived,  misdirected  and  almost  totally 
ineffective  The  classic  assumptions  with 
respect  to  the  cures  for  social  Ills  have  to  be 
re-examined  because  they  have  been  found 
to  be  in  error 

The  failures  of  the  past  In  the  areas  of 
welfare  and  social  progress  have  been  com- 
pounded becau.se  the  answer  to  a  given 
Worsening  situation  has  been  to  provide  only 
more  cf  the  same  kind  of  cure 

Social  concepts  and  programs  generate 
their  own  momentum  Turning  them  aside  to 
m  ike  a  new  approach  possible  Is  extremely 
difflcvilt  Not  the  least  of  the  reasons  Ls  the 
stake  that  a  massive  bureaucracy  acquires  In 
perpetuating  a  given  function,  no  matter 
how  useless  It  may  appear  to  be 

The  President,  however,  has  pledged  to 
try  new  approaches  and  new  Ideas  In  the 
welfare  system  which  has  undergone  little 
change  In  the  past  30  years  The  people  can 
only  hope  that  he  succeeds 

The  President  touched  many  other  bases 
in  his  State  of  the  Union  message  Being  a 
political  figure  he  put  the  best  face  possible 
on  his  first  year's  performance  and  outlined 
what  he  deems  to  be  proper  courses  of  action 
The  message  was  notable,  perhaps,  for  the 
avoidance  of  promises  Impossible  to  carry 
out  It  was  in  keeping  with  his  "low  profile." 
easy  does  It."  "lets  work  together"  approach 
which  he  has  tried  to  make  the  hallmark  of 
his  administration 

To  praise  his  words  Is  easy    Performance 
rather  than  rhetoric,  however.  Is  the  basis  on 
which  the  people  must  Judge  their  President 
His  message  can  best  be  judged  from  Uie 
vantage  point  of  this  date  In  1971. 


CALLING  ALL  PHYSICL\NS 

I  Mr.    LANDGREBE    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  > 

Mr  LANDGREBE.  Mr  Speaker,  most 
of  us  are  well  aware  of  our  Nation's  crit- 
ical shortage  of  physiciaris.  Nowhere  is 
this  crisus  more  acute  than  in  our  Na- 
tion's rural  areas. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  distinguished  colleagues  and, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  the  physicians  of  Amer- 
ica, to  the  plight  of  one  rural  community 
which  desperately  needs  a  doctor. 

The  town  of  Wolcott,  Ind.,  needs  a 
physician.  Its  community  leaders  have 
been  involved  in  an  imaginative  and 
vigorous  campaign  to  lure  a  doctor  to 
Wolcott  for  over  a  year.  They  even  pulled 
a  banner,  reading  "Wolcott  Needs  a  Doc- 
tor.' behind  an  airplane  flying  over  last 
year's  Purdue-Indiana  football  game. 
Another  such  banner  fiies  over  the  main 
street  of  town,  but  to  no  avail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  address  our- 
selves to  this  problem,  for  Wolcott  in  my 
district  is  not  alone  in  this  dilemma.  We 
must  search  for  ways  to  encourage  more 
young  men  and  women  to  enter  the  med- 
ical profession. 

But  this  is  a  long-term  solution,  and 
Wolcott  needs  a  doctor  now  While  per- 
haps most  young  doctors  are  lured  by  the 
bright  lights  of  the  big  cities,  surely  there 
is  someone  reading  these  remarks  in  the 
Record  who  would  be  interested  in  an 
old-fashioned  family  practice  in  a  small 
but  prosperous  community. 

Wolcott  really  has  many  attractions 
for  the  young  physician  or  anyone  else, 
for  that  matter.  The  town  Is  small,  with 
a  population  of  900  to  1,000  and  the  sur- 
rounding area  hEis  another  1.500  to  2.000 
residents,  but  this  total  of  2,500  to  3,000 
persons  is  a  very  sizable  practice. 

There  are  several  excellent  hospitals 
located  within  a  35-mile  radius.  Includ- 
ing two  major  hospitals  In  the  city  of 
Lafayette,  as  well  as  three  others  In 
Rensselaer.  Monticello.  and  Brook.  Here 
a  young  doctor  can  meet  and  exchange 
ideas  with  many  colleagues. 

There  are  several  nurses  available  in 
Wolcott  to  assist  any  doctor  who  comes 
to  town  The  community  health  organi- 
zation has  even  rented  a  former  doctor's 
office  and  is  willing  to  remodel  and  fur- 
nish it. 

In  addition  to  its  attractions  to  the 
medical  profession.  Wolcott  offers  the 
best  of  several  worlds  to  Just  about  any- 
body as  a  place  to  live.  Its  rural  setting 
means  cleaner  air  and  almost  no  crime, 
as  well  as  a  more  convenient  and  relaxed 
way  of  life. 

But  besides  the  benefits  that  would  be 
offered  by  most  rural  towns,  Wolcott  can 
also  list  two  major  cities,  a  large  uni- 
versity, a  small  college,  and  even  a  lake 
resort. 

It  is  a  2-hour  drive  to  either  Chicago 
or  Indianapolis  from  Wolcott.  so  a  week- 
end In  the  city  for  .shopping  or  enter- 
tainment is  easily  realized,  without  the 
many  headaches  of  actually  having  to 
live  there. 

Purdue  University,  the  birthplace  of 
astronauts.  Is  located  less  than  30  miles 
away  in  Lafayette.  And  St.  .Joseph's  Col- 
lege, an  excellent  small  school,  is  even 
closer  in  Rensselaer.  Both  schools  make 
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many  social  and  academic  activities 
available  to  the  community  and  also  at- 
tract name  talent  to  many  musclal  and 
dramatic  presentations. 

Only  20  minutes  of  driving  will  take 
the  young  doctor  and  his  family  to  the 
famous  Twin  Lakes  resorts  near  Monti- 
cello.  Lake  Shafer  and  Lake  Freeman 
have  offered  the  finest  in  swimming, 
boating,  fishing,  water  skiing,  and  enter- 
tainment for  years. 

Finally,  there  is  the  great  intangible 
of  Hoosier  hospitality.  Nobody  is  a 
stranger  in  Indiana,  which  has  the 
friendliest  people  In  the  world. 

Any  physician  Interested  in  practicing 
in  Wolcott  can  obtain  more  information 
by  writing  to  the  chairman  of  the  Wol- 
cott Health  Organization— Mr.  Robert 
Nordyke.  Wolcott.  Ind.  47995. 


OIL   IMPORT   CONTROLS 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record,  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  material.* 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Sp>eaker.  In 
December  of  last  year,  I  wrote  the  Presi- 
dent of  my  deep  concern  about  the  p)er- 
sistent  reports  indicating  that  his  Task 
Force  on  Oil  Import  Control  was  about 
to  propose  radical  changes  In  this  vital 
program.  The  F»resident  kindly  acknowl- 
edged my  letter  and  promised  to  give  my 
views  on  this  important  subject  every 
consideration. 

I  fear  that  the  passage  of  2  months 
has  not  allayed  my  concern  over  the  rec- 
ommendations of  this  committee.  Be- 
cause the  prosperity  of  this  industry  is 
of  concern  to  all  Americans,  because 
the  very  defense  of  this  Nation  is  In- 
volved, I  would  like  to  make  this  letter 
available  to  every  Member  and  urge 
them  to  be  alert  to  what  may  be  forth- 
coming. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  like  to  add 
here  in  the  Record  a  statement  made 
by  Mr.  F.  D.  Lortscher,  president  of  Sig- 
nal Oil  &  Gas  Co.,  which  appeared  In  the 
Oil  Daily  of  February  2.  He  calls  atten- 
tion to  what  I  sincerely  believe  is  an 
alarming  situation. 

The  above-mentioned  material  fol- 
lows : 

Decembeb   11,   1969. 
The  Phesident, 
The  White  House.  I 

Washington,  DC. 

Deak  Mr.  President  :  The  undersigned  wish 
to  take  this  means  of  expressing  to  you  our 
deep  concern  about  the  persistent  reports 
indicating  that  the  Cabinet  Task  Force  on 
OH  Import  Control  may  propose  radical 
changes  In  the  oil  Import  program.  Most  dis- 
turbing are  reports  that  the  present  level  of 
imports  will  be  increased  and  that  this  action 
Is  to  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  a 
reduction  In  the  price  of  crude  oil. 

It  Is  our  firm  conviction  that  an  increase 
In  the  present  level  of  imports  would  seri- 
ously Jeopardize  our  national  security  and 
constitute  a  disservice  to  the  consumers  of 
both  oil  and  natural  gas.  In  this  regard,  the 
following  considerations  appear  to  us  to  be 
conclusively  persuasive. 

1.  Imports  of  crude  oil  and  refined  pro- 
ducts now  equal  more  than  one-third  of 
total  U.S.  crude  oil  production.  This  already 
Is  a  dangerous  dependency,  and  under  no 
circumstances  should  It  be  increased.  For 
example,  during  the  Middle  East  crisis  of 
1967,  we  were  barely  able  to  meet  the  emer- 


gency requirements  for  domestic  oil,  even 
for  a  short  duration.  Since  that  time,  our 
petroleum  reserve  position  has  deteriorated. 
Last  year,  for  the  first  time  In  our  history, 
crude  oil  producing  capacity  decUned.  In 
contrast,  authoritative  forecasts  show  that 
our  reqtilremento  by  1980  will  be  some  30  per- 
cent greater  than  at  present. 

a.  The  Eastern  States,  including  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  'Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Peim- 
sylvanla.  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Virginia,  Maryland,  North  CaroUna, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  are 
now  dependent  on  foreign  source  petroleum 
for  40  percent  of  their  requirements.  Any 
further  dependence  of  this  important  In- 
dustrial area  on  tincertaln  foreign  sources, 
which  experience  has  Indicated  would  be 
cut  oil  In  time  of  emergency,  could  result 
In  critical  shortages  because  domestic  sup- 
plies and  transportation  facilities  would  no 
longer  be  available. 

3.  We  already  face  a  moet  critical  natural 
gas  supply  problem.  The  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission and  also  officials  In  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  recently  have  publicly  recog- 
nized the  seriousness  of  the  natural  gas  sup- 
ply problem  and  have  called  for  Immediate 
remedial  actions.  Increased  Imports  of  oil 
would  discourage  and  further  depress  the 
search  for  new  gas  fields  and  new  oU  fields — 
an  Inseparable  activity. 

4.  All  forms  of  energy  are  essential  to  na- 
tional security.  Increased  oil  Imports  ad- 
versely aSect  n6t  only  domestic  supplies  of 
oil  and  natural  gas  but  also  of  coal  and  syn- 
thetics such  as  shale  oil. 

5.  The  use  of  low-cost  Imported  oil  appears 
at  first  glance  to  be  attractive,  and  It  might 
very  well  be  so  for  the  short  term.  But,  to  do 
so  would  put  the  Nation  In  a  very  vulnerable 
position  for  the  long  term.  During  the  1967 
Middle  East  crisis,  we  were  the  victims  of  an 
embargo.  It  Is  obvious  from  previous  experi- 
ence that  foreign  oil  wUl  be  cheap  only  so 
long  as  we  are  not  dependent  upon  It  for  oiu' 
needs  and  security. 

6.  There  have  been  claims  made  that  the 
present  Mandatory  OU  Import  Program  costs 
consiuners  billions  of  dollars  annually.  These 
claims  are  totally  misleading  because  they 
are  based  upon  the  fallacious  assumption 
that  Middle  East  oil  will  remain  cheap  even 
after  we  are  dependent  upon  It.  Furthermore, 
these  claims  disregard  the  losses  to  our  econ- 
omy that  would  result  from  dismantling  the 
domestic  Industry  which  generates  billions 
of  dollars  annually  In  revenues  to  the  econ- 
omy and  tax  revenues  throughout  more  than 
half  our  States  which  produce  oil  and  gas. 

7.  Oil  Imports  now  constitute  the  largest 
commodity  deficit  item  in  otir  balance  of 
trade,  totaling  $2.6  bUUon  annually.  If  the 
Import  level  Is  Increased,  the  serious  balance 
of  payments  problem  will  be  further  aggra- 
vated. 

8.  The  petroleum  Industry  now  markets 
more  Btu's  In  the  form  of  natural  gas  than 
In  the  form  of  liquid  jsetroleum.  The  com- 
bined wellhead  price  of  these  two  products 
on  a  crude  oU  equivalent  basis.  Is  less  than 
$1.90  per  barrel.  This  is  lower  than  the  cost 
of  Imported  oil  or  natural  gas  from  any 
Eotuxe  of  the  world. 

9.  In  1957-59,  the  combined  weighted 
wholesale  price  of  the  fotu-  principal  petro- 
leiun  products  was  $3.99  a  barrel.  In  the 
latest  month,  September  1969,  these  weighted 
product  prices  averaged  $3.90.  Prices  of  pe- 
troleum are,  therefore,  lower  today  than  In 
the  1957-59  price,  while  the  wholesale  price 
level  for  all  commodities  Is  up  almost  14 
percent.  If  price  behavior  of  aU  other  In- 
dustries had  been  as  favorable  as  the  oil 
Indtiatry,  there  would  be  no  problem  of  infla- 
tion today. 

10.  Recent  discoveries  In  Alaska  have  been 
cited  by  some  as  providing  security  of  sup- 
plies for  the  future.  We  think  prudence  re- 
quires caution  as  to  (1)   these  preliminary 


but  optimistic  estimates  of  reserves  and  (3) 
the  cost  to  consiuners  in  the  other  49  states. 
Furthermore,  It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that 
our  reqiUrements  are  growing  at  a  rapid 
rate;  for  example,  dtiring  the  past  10  years 
we  found  about  35  billion  barrels  of  oU 
whereas  during  the  next  decade  If  we  are  to 
remain  secure  we  must  find  about  60  bllUon 
barrels. 

We  are  also  very  much  concerned  about 
the  Impact  Increased  Imports  would  have 
upon  the  economy  of  the  oil  producing 
states.  The  cost  to  the  total  U.S.  econcany 
would  aggregate  billions  of  dollars  annually 
through  reductions  in  state  and  local  tax 
revenues:  lower  bonuses  and  rentals  from 
Federal  and  state  lands;  losses  In  employ- 
ment; and  decreases  In  purchases  of  equip- 
ment, supplies  and  services  from  allied  in- 
dustries. 

We  wish  to  urge  with  all  the  persuasion 
and  force  at  our  command  that  In  our  opin- 
ion the  NaUon's  security  will  be  dangerously 
Impaired  If  the  level  of  imports  Is  Increased. 
We  direct  your  attention  particularly  to  the 
uncertain  conditions  In  Libya  and  the  Middle 
East  which  serve  to  remind  us  of  the  foUy 
of  becoming  dependent  upon  these  sources. 
In  addition,  we  are  firmly  convinced  that 
Increased  Imports  would  bring  about  serious 
economic  problems,  including  what  we  be- 
lieve would  be  a  crippling  Impact  upon  the 
already  serlotis  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lem. 

Respectfully, 

F.  Edward  H*bert. 

Hale  Boggs. 

Otto  E.  Passman. 

Joe  D.  Waogonner,  Jr. 

Speedt  O.  Long. 

Edwtn  W.  Edwards. 

John  R.  Rarick. 

Patrick  T.  Caitert. 

Statement  by  P.  D.  Lortscher 
The  first  thing  to  do  when  you're  looking 
for  an  answer  to  a  problem  Is  to  appoint  a 
committee,  a  task  force.  That's  Just  what  we 
did.  Of  course  you  have  to  choose  piople 
who  win  look  at  the  problem  objectively. 

Our  Ntimber  1  choice  was  Jesse  who,  among 
other  duties,  serves  coffee  to  Signal's  execu- 
tives. Then  Louise,  our  chief  cook.  Next  we 
picked  Pete,  who  runs  our  parking  lot.  We 
added  Earl,  he's  In  charge  of  building  secu- 
rity. We  had  no  choice  but  to  use  Grant 
who  washes  the  windows  and  Pat  who 
changes  Ught  bulbs.  Of  course,  the  commit- 
tee needed  Henry,  our  gardener.  Finally,  as 
Executive  Director  of  the  Task  Force  we  ap- 
pointed our  friendly  cafeteria  cashier,  Mar- 
garet. 

We  wanted  people  with  no  direct  Involve- 
ment in  the  issues  to  be  weighed  so  they 
could  remain  detached. 

There  has  been  no  official  report  from  the 
Task  Force  yet,  but  there  have  been  a  couple 
of  leaks  from  reliable  sources.  Several  com- 
mittee members  are  said  to  be  recommend- 
ing that  oil  companies  give  their  products 
away  that  additional  profits  are  not  necessary 
since  all  money  Is  made  through  tax  loop- 
holes. 

Another  leak  says  they  will  recommend 
the  closing  of  service  stations  in  certain 
beach  cities  on  the  West  Coast  until  the  peo- 
ple m  those  towns  can  get  back  on  their 
feet  again. 

There  will  be  a  reported  demand  from  one 
member  for  an  end  to  controls  on  Spanish 
Onions  which  he  allegedly  enjoys  so  much 
on  his  chill  con  carne.  He  beUeves  that  oil 
interests  In  Spain  are  behind  an  embargo. 

Scores  of  company  engineers,  geologists 
and  economists  have  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee, but  It  Is  said  that  their  comments 
have  been  dismissed  by  five  of  the  seven 
members.  As  one  reportedly  said,  "I  never 
thought  much  of  the  company  anyway,  I 
think  the  government  should  run  all  busl- 
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nesses.  This  is  a  good  time  to  help  me  get 

°*Do*erwhat  youve  read  so  far  sound  in- 
credible' Well.  It  is  no:  as  way  out  as  It  might 
seem  In  fact  ifs  quite  similar  to  what  s 
haoDening  to  the  oil  industry  today  We  must 
add  here  not  to  Signal  Oil  and  Oas  Company 
That  committee  wasn't  fo-  real,  but  those 
people  sure  are.  and  they  do  a  lot  more  on 
their  jobs  than  the  things  we  mentioned  If 
we  dldn  t  know  them  as  well  as  we  do  and 
think  as  much  of  them  as  we  do  we  wou.dn  t 
be  able  to  kid  them  as  we  did 

But  the  point  is.  and  were  sure  those 
folks  we  mentioned  understand,  they  have 
not  had  practical  experience  in  the  business 
end  of  petroleum  We  think  when  you  want 
an  answer  to  a  question  you  go  to  someone 
who  knows  the  subject 

Recentlv.  President  Nixon  appointed  a 
Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Oil  Import  Controls  to 
look  into  the  quota  system,  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  him  This  was  all  well  and 
jfood  In  fact,  it  was  the  American  Petroleum 
XnsUtute  representing  our  industry  who  had 
asked  the  President  to  logk  into  the  matter!" 
Thev  wanted  him  to  have  a  serious  review 
vmdertdken  on  the  system' 

These  are  the  men  wh.:>se  background  gave 
them  their  insight  '  into  the  problems  In  the 
field  of  petroleum  As  Executive  Director 
there  was  a  professor  from  Harvard  Law 
Schix:!  We  always  wondered  how  really  In- 
terested ^.e  was  in  the  -problem  as  several 
times  he  indicated  that  he  couldn't  wait  to 
get  back  to  teaching 

The  Task  Force  Chairman's  background 
Included  an  education  at  Princeton  und  a 
career  steeped  In  Industrial  Relations  Other 
members  of  the  committee  had  the  follow- 
ing professional  backgrounds  a  lawyer  who 
studied  at  Colijate:  an  accountant  who  stud- 
ied at  Columbia,  a  banker  who  went  to 
Rutgers  a  Brigadier  General  who  learned 
his  economics  at  Oxford  a  gentleman  who 
succeeded  his  father  when  he  died  as  a  state 
senator  and  h.is  been  m  politics  ever  since 
and  a  man  who  quit  school  to  go  out  and 
make  a  fortune  in  real  estate  and  construc- 
tion 

We  do  not  mean  to  knock  any  of  the  back- 
grounds of  these  men  There's  not  a  thing  In 
the  world  wTong  with  them  They  are  all 
fine  men  indeed  all  but  one  Is  a  member  of 
th  President's  Cabinet  But  we  do  question 
their  tn-erest  in  petroleum  and  their  under- 
standing of  Its  role  in  our  country  s  and  the 
free  world  s  defen.se  Several  had  the  reputa- 
tion for  l>elng  antl-ol!  to  begin  with 

We  don't  sav  they  went  m  with  their 
minds  made  ujj  but  this  Task  Force  cer- 
tainly approached  Its  work  from  a  strange 
point  of  view  It  openly  hiuit«<l  out  ways  to 
relaji  Import  controls  It  was  harsh  in  irs  lan- 
guage towards  what  it  called  "high  domestic 
oil  prices"  and  'its  heavy  costs  to  the  na- 
tion "  Yet  this  Is  the  group  that  should  in  all 
fairness  hand  the  President  an  accurate, 
balanced  report  with  equitable  and  work- 
able recomjnendatlons  on  which  to  base  the 
nation's  oH  policy 

How  is  this  report  being  put  together""  Our 
Harvard  law  professor,  who  knows  nothing 
about  the  industry,  put  together  a  stAfT  The 
staff's  knowledge  of  oil  economics  Is  limited 
to  what  they  have  read  about  the  Industry, 
mainly  what  academic  critics  have  written 
on  the  basis  of  pi-ire  theory  without  any  prac- 
tical experience 

Since  his  stall  U  biased  toward  free  trade 
and  biased  against  the  oil  Industry.  It  puts 
the  industry  in  a  fairly  hopeless  position 
Sure  papers  were  submitted  to  the  staff,  but 
the  key  cabinet  members  did  not  have  time 
to  read  them  So  the  staff  sununarlzed  the 
Industry  papers  and  passed  summaries  to  the 
Task  Force  slanted  to  their  own  bias  We 
oant  expect  the  Task  Force  to  go  back  and 
read  tons  of  original  papers  so  they  will 
probably  do  what  the  staff  recommends 
Vic«   President   Agnew   recently   criticized 


the  networks  for  what  he  said  was  the  grant- 
ing of  preferential  treatment  to  the  polit- 
ically Liberal  point  of  view  It  has  certainly 
been  true  with  the  petroleum  Industry  with 
Democratic  Sens  Ted  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts Edumud  Muskle  of  Maine.  William 
Proxmlre  of  Wisconsin  and  John  Pastore  of 
Rhode  Island  as  leading  members  of  our 
vocal  critics  Their  faces  and  voices  have 
constantly  come  Into  the  nation's  living 
rooms  We  can  remember  Senator  Pastore 
shouting.  "The  <oll  Import)  system  reeks 
and  U  npe  for  change  The  industry  should 
know  that  this  is  a  Ume  for  consumer 
revolt!" 

Coixsumer  revolt?  Against  iin  Industry 
which  has  continually  produced  a  superior 
product  at  no  increase  in  consumer  prices' 
Against  an  industry  which  has  contributed 
so  much  to  bettering  our  standard  of  living  ' 
Someone's  got  to  be  kidding!  If  you  dont 
count  the  taxes  put  on  giwollne.  it  costs  Ave 
cents  a  gallon  less  than  It  did  45  years  lago' 
We  would  be  interested  In  leiirnlng  of  .^ny 
other  major  industry  which  ciui  match  that 
record  (By  the  way.  those  taxes  t-n  motor 
fuel  generate  revenue  at  the  rat*  of  one 
million  dollars  an  hour'  The  total  for  1969 
was  around  »9  billion  more  than  the  revenue 
derived  from  any  other  commodity  In  this 
country ' ) 

Five  cents  a  gallon  less  how  does  that 

compare  with  other  prices  and  costs  these 
days'  Like  for  InsUnce.  salaries  of  Senators 
They  recentlv  voted  themselves  a  raise  In 
pay  from  J30  000  to  »42,500  a  year'"  That's 
more  than  a  41  percent  Incre^ise  And  what 
was  It  they  s;\ld  about  Inflation''  About  keep- 
ing wage  increases  to  something  like  six  per- 
cenf  It  seems  their  motto  is  do  as  we  >.ay 
not  as  we  do"  Yes.  lets  have  a  consumer 
revolt,  but  let's  be  fair  and  not  cioud  the 
Issues  with  propaganda  against  Just  the  pe- 
troleum Industry  an  industry  which  has  con- 
tributed a  great  deal  to  the  American  way 
of  life 

It  s  been  said  the  oil  industry  is  privileged, 
that  It  Is.  In  essence,  getting  a  Rovernment 
subsidy  through  oil  import  controls  That 
is  not  true  but  even  If  It  were  how  do  we 
explain  the  fact  that  our  government  sub- 
sidized farmers  to  the  tune  of  »233  million 
last  year''  And  that  »233  million  was  only 
the  amount  going  to  farmers  who  got  pay- 
ments of  more  than  $25,000  each"'  We 
haven  t  even  Included  the     small  "  farmers 

We  hear  constant  senatorial  speeches  about 
the  nations  poor  who  have  to  go  to  bed 
at  night  hungry  Then  why  are  we  paying 
out  these  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
farmers  not  to  plant  crops'"  Why  do  we  order 
tons  of  food  thrown  away  each  year?  If  the 
government  really  wants  to  help  the  people. 
whv  not  knock  out  supports  on  every  com- 
modltv  The  facts  are  that  most  petroleum 
product  prices  are  not  more,  but  leee  than 
they  were  45  years  ago.  with  Import  con- 
trols which  have  contributed  to  the  vitality 
of  all  branches  of  the  petroleum  Industry 

It's  time  the  oil  industry  fought  back  The 
old  image  of  the  millionaire  with  money 
sucking  out  of  his  pockets,  wearing  a  ten- 
gallon  hat.  sunding  by  his  oil  wells  went  out 
of  style  30  years  ago.  Just  as  did  the  Image 
of  the  rallnaad  tycoon  But  It  Is  still  being 
used  by  politicians  who  seemingly  hope  for 
government  controls  of  business  and  prices 
They  seem  to  think  this  image  makes  good 
copy  The  fact  that  It  Is  not  true  today 
doesn't  bother  them  one  lota  Its  not  how 
you  play  the  game  as  long  as  you  win  The 
fact  that  petroleum  companies  had  an  aver- 
ft«;e  return  on  net  worth  for  the  past  ten 
years  less  than  that  of  all  manufacturing 
companies  doesn't  seem  to  enter  into  the  pic- 
ture at  all  Profits  in  petroleum  are  not  ex- 
cessive In  fact,  they  are  under  most  other 
major  Industries 

Instead  of  passing  on  higher  coets  to  con- 
sumers, they  have  been  absorbed  by  the  oil 
companies.  How  many  other  Industries  to- 
day can  make  that  statement?  Like  we  said, 


Its  time  we  shouted  back.  The  President 
can  afford  to  keep  a  "soft  voice."  His  Job  Is 
not  at  stake.  Thousands  of  men  and  women 
In  the  oU  Industry  don't  have  that  same 
assurance.  If  the  people  of  this  nation  were 
presented  the  facts,  they'd  be  able  to  see 
through    this    political    smokescreen. 

The  subject  Is  immense,  but  we  shall  be  as 
brief  as  possible,  at  least  try  to  cover  the 
major  points  on  why  we  have  an  OU  Import 
Control  Program  and  what  will  happen  If  it 
is  tossed  out  And  one  of  the  latest  "leaks" 
Is  that  the  recommendation  of  the  Pres- 
idential Tai.k  Force  will  be  to  scuttle  It.  to 
desert  the  ship,  to  let  It  sink.  Before  we 
drown  let's  look  at  what's  happened 

Not  too  long  after  World  War  II.  crude 
from  the  rich  oil  fields  of  South  America  and 
the  Middle  East  began  to  come  Into  the 
United  States  It  Wi\s  a  small  amount  at  first, 
then  with  the  Jumbo  tankers  it  really  started 
to    pour  "  In 

The  government  and  most  of  the  petroleum 
Industry  were  concerned  It  wouldn't  be  long 
before  these  unlimited  low-cost  Imports 
would  economically  force  closure  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  oil  wells  In  the  United  States. 
Once  they  were  shul-ln.  It  would  be  Im- 
possible to  return  most  of  them  to  produc- 
tion The  result  would  be  that  at  least  one- 
third  of  America's  crude  oil  reserves  could 
be  lost  forever. 

There  was  an  even  greater  problem:  the 
effect  on  the  nation's  security  Security  Is 
something  we  Amerlciuis  think  Is  worth 
keeping  and  fighting  for  If  the  United  States 
wtrre  to  become  dependent  on  foreign  crude — 
as  England.  France.  Germany  and  Japan 
are— this  country  could  become  vulnerable 
m  many  ways.  In  peace  or  w.-u-. 

In  July.  1954.  President  Elsenhower  estab- 
lished an  Advisory  Committee  on  Hrnergy 
Supplies  and  Resources  which  recommended 
that  in  the  Interest  of  national  defense  and 
to  insure  '.jrderly  Industrial  growth."  Imports 
of  criide  oil  and  petroleum  products  be  lim- 
ited to  a  fixed  pn/iportlon  of  domestic  crude 
uU  production 

Three-fourths  of  the  energy  that  powers 
and  lubricates  American  Industry  came 
from  petroleum  hydrocarbons  Armies,  navies, 
and  industry  succeed  depending  on  the  avail- 
ability of  oil  The  threat  to  national  se- 
curity was  obvious 

Then  came  the  1956  Suez  Crisis.  The  canal 
was  blocked  cutting  off  supplies  of  vital  pe- 
troleum Overnight.  Europe  was  thrown  Into 
panic  Only  by  a  fantastic  effort  was  the 
U  S  oil  Industry  able  to  supply  the  oil  and 
prevent  even  wilder  military  adventures  from 
taking  place  in  the  Middle  East 

Subsequent  Congressional  Investigations, 
hearings  by  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion and  study  by  the  President's  "Special 
Cabinet  Committee  To  Investigate  Crude  Oil 
Imports  '  prompted  the  President  In  July. 
1957  to  establish  a  program  of  voluntary  con- 
trols on  the  level  of  crude  oil  Imports 

The  Suez  Crisis  was  an  eye  opener  for  a 
lot  of  people  It  added  weight  to  a  growing 
problem  In  February.  1959,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization 
advised  the  President  that  the  level  of  oil  Im- 
ports was  still  adversely  affecting  domestic 
exploration  and  development,  and  therefore, 
threatening  to  Impair  the  national  security. 
As  a  result.  President  Elsenhower  Issued  a 
Presidential  Proclamation  on  March  10,  1959. 
establishing  the  Mandatory  Oil  Import  Con- 
trol Program 

That  policy  has  been  in  effect  to  this  day. 
It  "limits  oil  Imports  to  whatever  amount 
Is  required  to  supplement  domestic  produc- 
tion, and  still  be  able  to  foster  growth  of  a 
strong  domestic  oil  Industry,  capable  of  ex- 
ploring for  and  developing  new  domestic  re- 
serves "  Of  our  total  supply  today,  about  22 
percent  Is  Imported  crude  and  products, 
mostly  going  to  the  East  Coast. 

Certainly  the  program  gets  more  compli- 
cated than  this,  but  a  policy  of  controla  has 
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enabled  our  nation  to  promote  a  strong 
viable  domestic  oil  Industry  and  has.  thereby, 
avoided  dependency  on  foreign  oil  supply. 
Under  this  policy  the  United  States  Is  flexible 
and  can  balance  Its  requirements  between 
domestic  and  foreign  sources  In  order  to 
maintain  a  viable  domestic  petroleum  In- 
dustry. 

No  other  major  industrial  nation  In  the 
free  world  has  this  option.  Only  Russia  has 
It  m  the  Communist  world.  To  determine 
whether  or  not  the  US.  policy  U  correct,  we 
need  only  ask  ourselves  what  England  and 
France  or  Germany  or  Japan  would  do  if 
nature  had  given  them  this  option.  (It  Is 
interesting  to  note  that  Australia,  which  also 
has  the  option  of  choosing  between  domestic 
and  foreign  supplies,  has  adopted  a  control 
program  very  similar  to  that  of  the  U.S.) 

During  the  Kennedy-Johnson  years,  polit- 
ical tampering  began  In  the  administration 
of  the  oil  import  program.  Special  exemptions 
made  the  program  a  political  football  hurt- 
ing the  industry  as  a  whole.  This  Is  why  the 
majority  of  members  of  the  petroleum  Indus- 
try went  to  the  President  and  asked  him  to 
move  the  program  administration  back  to 
the  President,  to  study  the  problems  so  as  to 
return  the  program  back  to  what  it  was  In- 
tended to  be.  The  industry  did  not  expect  the 
President  to  turn  the  problem  over  to  a  group 
of  men  with  no  practical  experience  In  the 
oil  Industry,  to  a  group  who  had  In  the  past 
spoken  out  openly  against  the  petroleum  In- 
dustry.  According  to  the  Task  Force  "leaks- 
some  of  them  would  like  to  "cut  out  the 
entire  control  program!"  Isn't  that  smart? 
You  have  a  sore  on  one  of  your  toes,  so  you 
cut  off  your  foot?  It  makes  about  as  much 
sense!'! 

While  no  single  overseas  producing  country 
has  a  big  enough  share  of  total  reserves  to 
dominate  the  international  world  market, 
groups  of  oil  producing  countries  with  com- 
mon interests  do  have  large  enough  shares.  In 
fact  It  Is  the  openlv  avowed  aim  of  the 
members  of  the  Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exix)rtlng  Countries  i  Saudi  Arabia.  Kuwait. 
Iraq.  Iran.  Llbva.  Qatar.  Abu  Dhabi,  Vene- 
zuela and  Indonesia)  to  control  the  export 
market  for  crude  oil  The  main  reason  the 
control  of  market  prices  Is  yet  to  be  achieved 
Is  that,  so  far.  no  individual  country  has  been 
willing  to  give  up  producing  income  for  the 
sake  of  the  others  Bvit  without  a  strong  U.S. 
petroleum  Industry  to  counter  the  potential 
market  power  of  the  OPEC  group.  It  could  In 
time  act  as  a  monopolistic  entity  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  consuming  countries  This  would 
include  the  entire  free  world  and  even  the 
United  States  to  a  degree  that  we  were  overly 
dependent  on  oil  from  OPEC  members  to 
power  our  own  economy.  It  is  naive  to  think 
Mideast  oil  will  remain  cheap  for  very  long. 
Then  of  course,  a  move  could  be  made  by 
petroleum  critics  to  natlonahze  the  Industry 
which  may  be  what  they  wanted  all  along. 

Some  critics  of  oil  shout,  "You  don't  have 
to  rely  on  oil  from  the  Middle  East  You  can 
get  It  from  Venezuela.  It's  the  largest  pro- 
ducer, with  17  percent  of  free  world  produc- 
tion, outside  of  North  America.  True,  critics, 
but  for  how  long?  Venezuela  has  4  percent 
of  the  world's  reserves.  The  Middle  East  and 
North  Africa  have  86  percent!  And  shipments 
from  both  areas  have  been  interrupted  eight 
times  since  World  War  n. 

Suppose  the  oil  Import  control  Is  abolished. 
What  will  happen?  Any  Immediate  savings 
to  consumers  would  be  wiped  out  In  a  few 
years  by  price  Increases  Once  the  U.S.  be- 
came dependent  on  foreign  sources,  how  long 
would  prices  stay  low?  If  you  have  a  monop- 
oly do  you  keep  prices  as  low  as  you  can? 
That  wouldn't  make  sense  In  today's  eco- 
nomic world.  At  least  not  according  to  what 
those  nations  have  planned! 

By  the  early  1970's  the  United  States 
could  be  dependent  on  foreign  oil  for  60 
percent  of  Its  supply!  .  .  .  while  the  Soviet 
Union's  naval  force  continues  to  sit  In  the 


Mediterranean,  continues  to  rearm  Egyptian 
forces  .  .  .  yes,  it  makes  a  lot  of  sense  for 
ufl  to  become  dependent  on  the  Middle  East 
for  our  oil.  We'd  better  wake  up  to  the  fact 
that  if  we  cannot  produce  a  substantial 
part  of  our  own  we're  going  to  be  In 
trouble!!! 

Elimination  of  controls  would  cause  do- 
mestic production  to  be  seven  million  bar- 
rals  per  day  lower  In  1985  than  production 
anticipated  with  a  continuation  of  import 
controls. 

Without  controls,  the  number  of  wells 
drilled  in  search  for  new  oil  and  gas  sup- 
plies would  be  reduced  by  85  percent  or  ap- 
proximately 4,500  wells  annually  In  the  1970- 
1985  period!  Development  wells  would  be  cut 
by  50  percent  or  approximately  8.000  wells 
per  year ! ! !  The  tax  reform  bill  removed  some 
risk-taking  Incentive.  It  would  be  ridiculous 
to  pile  drastic  changes  in  our  imports  policy 
on  top  of  this. 

Elimination  of  controls  would  result  In  the 
premattire  abandonment  of  185,000  small 
wells,  representing  60  percent  of  the  active 
wells  In  the  U.S.  in  the  early  1980's.  Total 
completion  would  be  off  from  485,000  to 
190,000.  Expenditures  for  development  drill- 
ing would  be  off  by  $1.1  billion  for  1976- 
1980.  Discoveries  after  1971  would  become  in- 
significant. 

Without  controls,  it  will  worsen  the  coun- 
try's balance  of  payments  problems.  The  dol- 
lar outflow  for  oU  would  more  than  double 
by  1970  to  nearly  $4  billion.  The  country's 
total  deficit  In  balance  of  payments  Is  now 
$9.5  billion  per  year.  And  Inflation,  no  matter 
what  the  Congress  does,  will  grow  even 
worse! 

Without  controls,  the  economies  of  oil 
producing  states  would  be  severely  crippled. 
Labor  forces  would  be  cut — amounting  to  the 
elimination  of  as  many  as  165,000  workers — 
earnings  would  be  off  by  $1,650,000,000. 

Without  controls,  future  domestic  oil  re- 
serves would  be  55  percent  below  current 
projections  by  the  year  1985. 

Domestic  crude  prices  might  be  cut  by  $.80 
to  $1.00  per  barrel  and  U.S.  crude  oil  produc- 
ing capacity  could  drop  by  at  least  8  i>er- 
cent  per  year.  liease  bonuses  to  the  various 
government  bodies  would  be  off  drastically. 
So  would  the  billions  in  taxes  now  paid  to 
the  government.  Who's  going  to  pick  up  the 
slack?  The  public.  But  who  will  care?  They 
might  save  a  petmy  or  two  a  gallon  on 
gasoline,  but  have  their  total  tax  bill  upped 
many  times  their  possible  savings  on  gaso- 
line purchases! 

There's  a  side  effect,  too,  a  very  Important 
one.  Natural  gas  supplies  would  be  severely 
cut  with  a  reduction  in  domestic  exploration 
and  drilling.  Most  gas  Is  found  while  looking 
for  oil.  The  cost  of  natural  gas  to  consumers 
will  go  up  and  up  and  up  and  up !  That's  not 
a  threat,  It's  a  fact  of  life. 

Since  1954  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
has  regulated  the  price  of  natural  gas.  The 
petroleum  industry  tried  in  every  way  to 
demonstrate  that  these  regulaOons  would 
work  against  the  American  people,  not  for 
them,  that  controls  would  limit  new  sup- 
plies. 

But  the  FPC  members  had  no  practical 
background  in  the  petroleum  industry.  They 
lacked  knowledge,  they  lacked  understand- 
ing, a  situation  very  similar  to  what's  hap- 
pening today  with  the  Oil  Imports  Task 
Force. 

So,  today,  there  is  a  shortage  of  natural 
gas.  There  will  be  some  cold  feet  this  winter 
because  of  the  lack  of  foresight  by  a  group 
of  men  who  wouldn't  listen  to  the  petroleum 
Industry's  side  to  things.  True,  men  on  the 
FPC  today  say  poor  Judgment  was  used  in 
the  past,  but  they  may  not  be  in  time. 
There's  a  big  time  lag  Ijetween  discovery  and 
delivery  and  lots  of  cold  feet  in  between. 

The  American  public  can  thank  a  former 
government  "task  force"  for  this.  The  ques- 
tion Is  will  the  American  public  allow  an- 


other task  force  to  make  even  greater  mis- 
takes today  with  the  oil  Imports  program? 

Sure  the  oil  Import  control  program  has 
problems.  The  Industry  was  the  first  to  point 
that  out.  Certolnly  we  ought  to  take  a  long 
hard  look  at  the  Inequities  that  have  devel- 
oped. But  let's  not  cut  out  the  whole  pro- 
gram because  the  last  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior "goofed."  A  firm  decision  should  be 
made  to  phase  out  of  the  program  those  ele- 
ments of  favoritism  which  have  allowed  to 
creep  In. 

It  Is  said  a  tariff  system  will  be  recom- 
mended to  replace  the  quotas.  Many  Inland 
refineries  would  be  legislated  out  of  business 
lander  such  a  system.  True,  It  would  bring 
In  revenues  to  the  government  at  first,  but 
this  must  be  weighed  against  job  losses, 
price  increases  to  consumers  as  Inland  re- 
fineries are  eliminated,  and  in  addition  any 
revenues  gained  by  the  Treasury  throtigh 
tariff  would  undoubtedly  be  offset  by  reve- 
nue losses  from  federal  lease  sales  and  from 
losses  In  federal  taxes  paid  by  both  coal  and 
oil.  (Yes,  even  the  coal  Indtistry  realizes  full 
well  that  flooding  the  country  with  cheap 
foreign  oil  will  render  It  less  competitive.) 
It's  amazing  though,  the  beating  the  oil 
Industry  has  been  taking  recently.  'When 
we  spoke  of  fighting  back,  we  meant  fighting 
in  order  to  save  one  of  the  greatest  Indus- 
tries In  the  world — not  only  in  this  current 
attack,  but  against  future  ones  as  well.  The 
political  destroyers  will  be  there,  believe  us. 
They  won't  stop  until  they  have  either  com- 
pletely crippled  the  petroleum  Industry,  or 
maybe  nationalized  It. 

If  the  oil  business  goes  on  the  rocks  and 
our  nation's  defense  Is  Immobilized  for  lack 
of  fuel,  it  won't  take  the  public  long  to 
decide  who  put  It  there — not  if  the  petro- 
leum Industry  does  Its  public  relations  job 
well.  Above  all  we  must  not  forget  the  mas- 
ter of  security.  Certainly  we  recognize  that 
the  men  on  the  Task  Force  are  Intelligent 
and  dedicated,  that  they  have  developed 
data  to  support  change.  'W'hat  we  do  ques- 
tion Is  their  complete  lack  of  practical  knowl- 
edge and  understEindlng  of  the  p)etroleum 
Industry.  We  simply  point  out  that  uncer- 
tainties exist.  National  security  Is  too  vital 
to  have  policy  based  on  uncertainties. 

The  administration  of  the  Oil  Import 
Program  should  be  moved  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble toward  an  objective  basis,  fully  justified 
by  the  requirements  of  national  security. 
The  key  Issue  In  this  whole  debate  Is  the 
relationship  that  exists  between  dependable 
petroleum  supplies  and  the  economic  and 
military  security  of  this  nation. 

Elimination  of  Import  controls  means  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil — and  dependence  on 
foreign  oil  will  make  America  insectire.  When 
the  last  word  has  been  spoken,  this  Is  what 
we  must  remember. 

We  are  optimistic  about  the  survival  of 
the  oil  Industry  should  It  Just  be  given  an 
even  break  by  our  national  government.  The 
oil  Industry  needs  an  Identifying  symbol, 
similar  to  Reddy  Kilowatt  of  the  electric  In- 
dustry. We  need  a  symbol  that  would  be  used 
by  all  of  the  oil  ootnpanles — to  help  the 
man  on  the  go  realize  what  allows  him  to 
get  there ! 

Our  Industry  should  work  with  VMious 
government  bodies  to  formulate  programs 
designed  to  end  pollution.  And  these  pro- 
grams should  make  sense. 

Our  Industry  should  also  try  to  make  some 
sense  out  of  our  marketing  practices.  We 
think  the  public  feels  they're  often  being 
used  and  misled. 

Above  all.  the  oil  Industry  needs  to  unite 
In  a  strong  and  positive  public  relations 
camp>algn.  We've  got  to  go  on  the  offensive. 
We've  got  to  stop  allowing  ourselves  to  be 
put  on  the  defensive  all  of  the  time.  We're 
the  only  major  industry  which  constantly 
finds  Itself  In  that  position. 

There's  too  much  at  stake,  and  we're  not 
Just  talking  about  the  compeinies  that  are 
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involved  Were  talking  about  our  country 
This  IS  our  country  yours  and  mJne  If  we 
allow  the  very  basics  on  which  this  country 
was  b<-«-n,  to  be  deetxoyed.  we  might  as 
well  sav  goodbye  to  tomorrow  It  sure  won  t 
be  worth  much 

But  we've  got  a  chance  It  will  take  all  o. 
us  pulling  uigether.  but  the  opportunity  is 
there  We  ve  gut  to  make  it  work  Given  half 
a  break,  we  will,  as  we  always  have. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORT  ON  THE  DEPART- 
MENTS OF  LABOR  ANT)  HEALTH. 
EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE  AND 
REL.ATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS.  1970 

Mr  FLOOD  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  have  until  midnight 
tomorrow  night  to  file  a  privileged  re- 
port on  the  Departnienus  of  Labor  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  re- 
lated agencies  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  1970 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania'' 

Mr  BOW  Mr  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  should  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  committee  has  not 
reached  complete  agreement  on  thi.s  and 
I  am  wondering  if  asking  for  permission 
to  bring  a  bill  in  now  Ls  not  somewhat 
premature  It  may  be  that  we  should 
wait  until  there  is  agreement  on  the  bill 
In  the  subcommittee  as  well  as  the  full 
cooimittee.  before  asking  for  this  unani- 
mous consent 

Mr  FLOOD  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vield^ 

Mr  BOW  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania 

Mr  FLOOD  It  is  true,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  says,  that  we  have  no 
firm  agreement  as  of  this  minute  and 
we.  actually,  have  no  bill 

Hovpever.  it  ls  my  hope,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  knows,  that  we  will  meet 
at  2  oclock  and  I  was  very  much  of  the 
opinion  anet  impression  at  noon  today 
that  at  this  minting  at  2  o'clock  or  .short- 
ly thereafter  wv  will  have  .some  bill 

Mr  BOW  Well.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  from  the  discussions 
we  have  had  in  committee  we  may  not 
be  as  cla^e  to  agreement  as  the  gentle- 
man thinks 

We  are  also  faced  with  this  situa- 
tion I  would  a.sk  the  gentleman  to  con- 
sider that  the  minority  may  want  to  file 
minority  views,  and  it  will  take  time  to 
prepare  the.se  minority  views 

I  therefore  ask  the  gentleman  if  he 
would  consider  deferring  thLs  unani- 
mous-consent request  and  not  ask  for 
It  at  thus  time 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  yield'' 
Mr  BOW  Yes.  I  yield 
Mr  MAHON  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
said  that  there  was  an  agreement  in  the 
subcommittee  this  morning  that  we 
would  probably  be  able  to  reach  a  de- 
CLsion  as  to  the  content  of  the  new  Labor- 
HEW  bill  at  the  meeting  at  2  o'clock 
today  It  IS  on  this  account  that  we  are 
now   asking   for   permission   until   mid- 


night tomorrow  night  to  file  a  privileged 
report  on  the  bill. 

Mr  BOW.  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  think  there  may  have  been  agreement 
among  the  majority,  but  I  believe  the 
gentleman  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
minority  were  not  as  certain  that  we 
would  reach  agreement  on  the  bill  to- 
day There  is  still  the  consideration  of 
language  that  will  have  to  be  perfected. 
Again.  I  .say  that  a  minority  report 
will  have  to  be  filed  I  would  hope  that  I 
do  not  have  to  object  to  this  unanimous- 
consent  request  and  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  would  make  this  re- 
quest for  a  later  date 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield  further' 
Mr  BOW  Yes.  indeed 
Mr  MAHON  Well,  is  it  the  gentle- 
man's proposal  or  suggestion  that  we 
abandon  the  plan  to  bring  the  bill  before 
the  House  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  of 
ne.xt  week  and  postpone  consideraUon 
thereof  until  Monday  the  16th  or  Tues- 
day the  17th' 

Mr  BOW  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  tills  might  be  a  more  orderly 
procedure 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that,  even 
though  the  majority  might  bring  the  bill 
in.  and  on  Tuesday  we  get  into  a  ques- 
tion of  consideration  of  the  bill,  there 
remains  the  question  of  how  late  we  have 
to  go  There  are  a  number  of  amend- 
ments that  might  be  offered,  and  we  have 
passed  a  resolution  here  calling  for  an 
adjournment  on  Tuesday  night 

I  have  serious  doubts  as  to  whether 
we  can  finish  on  Tuesday 

I  would  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Xexas— and  it  Is  my  suggestion^that  the 
bill  go  over  until  the  following  week 

Mr  FLOOD  Mr  Speaker,  then  in  view 
of  this  di.'^russion  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions may  have  until  mJdnight  on  Mon- 
day. February  16  to  file  a  privileged  re- 
port on  the  Departments  of  Ijibor  and 
Health  Education  and  We. fare  and  re- 
lated agencies  appropriation  bill  for  1970 
Mr  BOW  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection.  Mr  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
.svlvania'' 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  re.serving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the   gentleman   a  question 

My  Subcommittee  on  General  Educa- 
tion has  had  a  number  of  inquiries  from 
around  the  country  from  .sihix)l  admin- 
istrators who  are  trying  to  figure  out  the 
status  of   Federal   education   a.ssistance 
Here   it   is   the  first   week   of   February 
These  administrators  have  observed  us 
pa.ssing  continuing  re.solutions  since  No- 
vember  These  administrators  had  every 
nght  in  the  world  to  plan  their  budgets 
at  the  local  school  levels  in  anticipation 
of    funds   that   were   to  be   forthcoming 
wilhm  the  general  framework  of  the  con- 
tinuing   re.solutions    as    amended     Then 
the  appropriations  were  vetwd   Now  ad- 
ditional  time   Is   being   asked   for   here. 
until  the  16th  or  17th  of  February  Then 
when  we  pa.vs  the  bill,  it  must  go  over 
to  the  other  body,  and  I  understand  it  is 
going  to  encounter  some  problems  over 
there 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  inquiring  who  in 
this  House  is  in  a  position  to  tell  the 
school  administrators  what  they  can  ex- 
pect for  the  months  of  March.  April. 
May,  and  part  of  June.  Many  of  them 
are  now  borrowing  money  against  those 
months.  All  over  this  country  school  ad- 
ministrators are  borrowing  money 
against  funds  that  they  had  budgeted 
through  June,  or  through  the  end  of 
this  semester,  in  anticipation  of  these 
P'ederal  funds. 

Now,  if  the  formula  is  rewritten  con- 
sistent with  the  President's  veto  all  over 
tlus  country  there  are  going  to  be  school 
districts  that  will  either  have  to  curtail 
their  activities  or  shut  their  schools  down 
earlier  than  they  had  expected  because 
they  are  going  to  run  out  of  funds. 

I  would  be  very  happy  to  hear  from 
those  who  might  offer  a  solution  to  this 
problem. 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  <Mr  Gerald  R.  Ford). 
if  he  can  give  us  some  comprehensive 
answers  that  wUl  guide  these  school 
administrators  all  over  this  country. 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  have  preferred  that  we  could 
have  completed  action  on  the  bill  by  the 
middle  of  February,  but  the  various 
practicalities  of  the  situation  convinced 
me  that  it  was  a  wiser  course  of  action 
that  we  go  along  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  we  have  a  continuing  re.solution 
until  the  end  of  February  for  this  year's 
HEW  appropriation  bill. 

The  resolution  does  expire  on  February 
28.  as  I  understand  it  The  House  of 
Representatives  will  be  acting  in  a  more 
reasonable  way  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
the  subcommittee  has  not  yet  acted,  and 
the  full  committee  has  not  yet  acted,  by 
agreeing  to  some  date  certain,  say.  the 
week  of  February  16  That  I  believe  is  the 
wl.ser  course  of  action. 

Mr  FLOOD  Mr  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield.  I  have  now  asked  until 
midnight  on  February  16  to  have  a  report 
filed  That  would,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, mean  to  bring  the  bUl  up  Tuesday 
on  the  floor 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Am  I  correct  In  un- 
derstanding that  when  that  bill  comes 
back  to  the  floor,  it  will  be  presented  as 
a  completely  new  measure  subject  to  full 
debate  and  full  amendments'' 

I  am  trying  to  determine  when  this 
Nation's  hard-working  .school  adminis- 
trators are  going  to  receive  some  indica- 
tion of  the  amount  of  Federal  aid  that 
will  be  available  for  the  remainder  of 
this  school  year 

I  think  this  delay  compounds  the 
problem  and  it  would  seem  to  me  we 
ought  to  try  to  proceed  as  quickly  as 
possible  The  House  will  be  in  session  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  If  we  act  at  that 
time,  the  measure  will  be  .sent  to  the 
other  body  Perhaps  then  we  can  give 
these  .sch>x)l  administrators  some  sort  of 
loincal  answer  as  to  what  thLs  Congress 
intends  to  do  in  the  way  of  Federal  as- 
sistance to  education 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 
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Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  the  gentleman  would  have  been 
In  a  much  better  position  to  make  the 
argtiment  that  he  is  making  now  If  he 
had  made  it  on  Monday  when  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  came  to  the  floor  of 
the  House.  It  would  have  made  a  great 
deal  more  sense  than  arguing  that  way 
today.  I  want  the  legislation  approved  as 
quickly  as  possible.  I  deplore  the  delay  of 
7  months.  Congress  has  no  excuse.  Let 
us  finish  the  job  no  later  than  February 
28 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  With  all  respect  to 
my  distinguished  colleague,  in  all  good 
faith.  I  had  a  right  to  expect  that  when 
we  voted  this  additional  continuing  res- 
olution last  Monday  that  this  House 
would  move  expeditiously  to  enable  the 
school  administrators  of  America  to 
know  what  assistance  would  be  avail- 
able to  them  for  the  remainder  of  the 
school  year.  It  now  appears  we  are  go- 
ing to  need  the  full  28  days  of  February, 
despite  assurances  made  to  us  on  Mon- 
day that  this  delay  would  not  be  nec- 
essary. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Flood  )  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  all 
points  of  order  on  the  bill  to  be  re- 
ported on  Monday.  February  16. 


and 
the 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked 
was  given  permission  to  address 
House  for  1  minute,  i 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  about  the  program  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
completed  the  program  for  this  week 
and.  upon  announcement  of  the  program, 
we  will  ask  to  adjourn  over  to  Monday. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  Monday,  which  is  District  Day, 
there  are  no  District  bills. 

On  Monday,  we  will  call  up  the  bill, 
S.  2214,  to  exempt  potatoes  for  process- 
ing from  marketing  orders.  It  has  an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

We  will  consider,  on  Tuesday,  H.R. 
3786,  to  authorize  acquisition  of  land  at 
the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore.  Calif. 
It  has  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

Following  adjournment  on  Tuesday,  of 
course,  will  come  the  Lincoln  Birthday 
recess — February  10,  1970.  to  noon, 
Monday.  February  16,  1970. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject  to 
the  usual  reservation  that  conference  re- 
ports may  be  brought  up  at  any  time  and 
any  further  program  will  be  annoimced 
later. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
yield  for  an  Inquiry? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Yes. 


Mr.  QERALiD  R.  FORD.  On  the  basis 
of  the  colloquy  that  we  had  and  the  re- 
quest that  was  granted,  can  we  antici- 
pate that  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday, 
February  17  or  February  18,  this  appro- 
priation bill  will  be  on  the  floor  for 
consideration? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Offhand.  I  would  say 
that  we  would  likely  program  it  on  the 
17th  or  18th.  But  we  must  consult  with 
the  committee  and  make  that  deter- 
mination on  the  basis  of  events  which 
occur  between  now  and  then. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Sjjeaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Yates  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Vanik),  for  Thursday,  February  5,  1970, 
through  Tuesday.  February  10,  1970,  on 
account  of  o£Bclal  business. 

Mr.  Addabbo  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Vanik),  for  Thursday,  February  5.  1970, 
on  accoimt  of  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Vanik)  ,  for  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1970,  on  account  of  oflBcial  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  CoRMAN  for  Thursday.  February  5. 
1970,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Flynt  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  Thursday.  February  5, 
1970,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Baring  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today.  Thursday,  February  5. 
1970,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Albert)  ,  for  today.  February  7,  1970, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  ) ,  for  today  and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  MoRSE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  February  9  through 
the  25th,  on  account  of  official  business 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Frey  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  accoimt  of  official  business 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 


Mr.  Ryan,  for  10  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  5  min- 
utes, today;  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Farbstein  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Anderson  of  California) ,  for  60  minutes, 
today;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rivers,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Albert,  for  1  hour,  on  Monday, 
February  9;  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Bennett  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  Madden  and  to  ii  elude  an  edi- 
torial. 

I  The  following  Members  «at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Scott  )  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  RoBisoN. 

Mr.  Halpern.  * 

Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Nelsen  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  RtjTH  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Bush  in  two  instances. 

(The  foUowrlng  Members  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anderson  of  California : ) 

Mr.  O'Hara  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bolling. 

Mr.  OiAiMo  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  ScHEtJER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dawson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Matstwaga  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Koch  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Helstoski. 

Mr.  Gibbons  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bduke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  MncvA  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Griffin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Alexander. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  3253.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  Federal 
Office  Building  and  United  States  Ckjurt- 
bouse  In  Chicago,  IlllnoU,  shall  be  named 
the  "Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
East"  and  that  the  Federal  office  building 
to  be  constructed  In  Chicago,  Illinois.  sbaU 
be   named   the   "Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen 
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Building  West  •  In  memory  of  the  late  Ev- 
erett McKlnley  Dirtsen.  a  Member  of  Con- 
cress  of  the  United  Statea  from  the  State  of 
Illinois  from  1933  to  1969;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works 


JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  PRESENTED 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  February-  3,  19.0. 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  aPP-oy^l. 
joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the 
foUowinc:  titles 

HJ  Res  888    Joint  resolution  to  authorize 

the  Presuler.t  to  ^^-^'K"^' ^''^^"'f.bruary' 
ning  February  13.  1970,  and  end  n?  February 
19    1970    as  ■  Minenil  Industr>-  ^^e«lc 

HJ  Res  1051  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  commencUig  February  1.  19'0  *3 
■Vnter^ational  Clergy  Week"  in  the  t-'nUed 
States,  and  for  other  purposes 

HJ  Re^  1072  Joint  resolution  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1970.  and  for  other  purposes 


and    Nationality    Act.    as    amended,     t^J    the 
Committee   on   the  Judiciary 

1620  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce transmitting  the  annual  rep<irt  of  the 
Economic  De\elopment  Administration,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Worka 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965.  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clau5e  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

M-  SMITH  of  New  York.  Committee  on 
th'e  'judiciary  H  R  13582  A  bill  to  amend 
title  5  10  and  32  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize the  waiver  of  claims  of  the  Lnltea 
States  arising  out  of  certain  erroneous  pay- 
ments, and  lor  other  purposes,  with  amend- 
ment3  .  Rept  No  91-831)  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Whole  House  on  the  sUte 
of  the  Union 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr     ANDERSON    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 

^^'h/motion  was  a^-reed  to;  accordmsly 
•  at  1  ocloclc  and  50  minutes  p  m  '.  un- 
der it^  previous  order,  the  Hoiise  ad- 
journed unul  Monday.  Februar>-  9.  19.0. 
at  12  ocloclc  noon. 


PUBLIC  BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

under  clause  4  of   rule  XXII.  public 


EXECL^TIVE  COMML-NICATIONS, 
ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  t^ken  from  the 
Speakers  Uble  and  referred  as  follows. 

1614  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
united  States,  transmitting  a  report  o.  .he 
proce«lings  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
fnr^lt^States  held  in  Was^'^K^-^  °  f^J 

on  October  31  and  ^^--'^'^'^'''^^^'n 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  28  1.  S  C  331  n^ 
bcK^No  91-220.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

1615  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
Tp^lal  repon  on  illegal  expenditure  of  f  ""ds 
tr^constructlon  of  research  facUlti^  by  the 
I^pLtmeat  ol  the  Air  Force,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  OperaUons 

1616  \  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  co6t  and  ^-'^-^'^-^'-^^J^'^^^ 
advantages  of  replacing  foreign-made  buses 
^^y;^ican-made  buses  abroad.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1617  A  letter  from  the  .\sslstant  Secretary 
of  the  interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
™i  leguiauon  to  Increase  the  authorlza- 
[^for^pproprtatlon  for  c°ntinumg  w^rk 
m  the  Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  ^^^^^^ 
of  the  interior:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

1618  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  tranamltUng  a  draft  of  pro- 
poa«<l  legUlatlon  to  authorize  appropriations 
forthe  saline  water  conversion  program  for 
nacal  year  1971.  and  for  other  purpoBes:  to 
the    committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 

Affairs. 

1619.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  S«-rtce.  US. 
Department  of  JuaUce.  transmitting  report* 
conceBTilng  visa  petitions  approved  according 
certain  ben«flclarle«  third  and  sixth  pref- 
erence claaaUlcatlon.  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
vlslona  of  section  204(d)  of  the  ImmlgraUon 


bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  a.s  follows; 

Bv    Mr     ALEl-XANDER 
H  R    15698    A  bill  relating  to  the  control  of 
organized  crime  m  the  United  States,  to  the 
Committee  on  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama: 
H  R  15699  A  bill  to  amend  section  410(a) 
of  tl'le  38  United  States  C<xle.  to  provide  for 
the  pa\-ment  of  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation  to  cert-iln  survivors  of  deceased 
veterans  who  were  rated  100  p«r  centum  dis- 
abled by  reason  of  service -connected  dis- 
abilities for  20  or  more  years,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr  ASPIN.VLL  i  by  request) 
H  R  15700  A  bill  to  authorize  approprla- 
•lons  for  the  saline  water  conversion  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1971  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs 

By    Mr     BENNETT    (for    himself.    Mr 
ANDI31SON    of    Illinois.   Mr    Andrews 
nf  North  Dakota.  Mr    Annunzio.  Mr 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin.  Mr   Doen.  Mr. 
Haley.    Mr     Horton.    Mr     Ktl.    Mr 
Kyros.   Mr    NUtsvnaca.   Mr.   Mebbs. 
Mr    Melchek.  Mr    Minish.  Mr    MtR- 
PHT    of    New    York.    Mr     ONcal    of 
Georgia.  Mr    Ottinoeb.  Mr    Price  of 
llllnoU.    Mr     Rees.    Mr     Sikes,    Mr 
Springer.    Mr    Stokes.    Mr    Whtte- 
HVRST.  and   Mr    Yates): 
H  R    15701    A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
27.  1960  (74  Stat   220 1 .  relating  to  the  preser- 
vation of  historical   and  archeologlcal  data; 
to   the   Committee  on    Interior   and   Insular 

Affairs  ^  ,.    ,, 

By    Mr.    BINGHAM    (for   himself.    Mr. 

BOLAND.   Mrs    Chisholm.   Mr.   Parb- 
STEiN.  Mr   Fraseb.  Mr    Hai.pe»n,  Mr. 
Hathaway.  Mr  Hn-sTosKi.  Mr  Koch. 
Mr     MooRHEAD.    Mr     Ottinocr.    Mr. 
PownL.    Mr    Price   of    IlUnoU.    Mr. 
Roe.   Mr    Rosenthal.  Mr.   SCHrtT**, 
and  Mr   Udalli  : 
H  R    15702.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  CARTER 
HR    15703    A  bin  to  amend  Utle  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability  In- 
surance benefits  thereunder  for  any  disabled 
individual  who  has  at  least  sU  quarter*  of 
coverage,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN : 
H-R.  16704.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  Utle  n  of  the  So- 


cial Security  Act  to  provide  a  full  exemption 
through  credit  or  refund)  from  the  em- 
Dloveee  tax  under  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act.  and  an  equivalent  re- 
duction in  the  self-employment  tax.  in  the 
case  of  individuals  who  have  attained  age 
65  to  the  committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  COWOER 

H  R  15705  A  bill  to  amend  the  OmiUbus 
Crime  Control  aiid  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H  R   15706    A  bill  to  Improve  law  enforce- 
ment   in    urb.in    areas   by   making   avaJlame 
funds  to  improve  the  ^ffecUveness  of  police 
serMces    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclan- 
By  Mr  DENNEY 

H  R  15707  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  advance  p;iyment6  to 
prcKlucers  under  the  feed  grain  program:  to 
the  Committee  un  Agriculture 

Bv  Mr  DORN  ^     ^ 

HR  15708  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
united  States  Code  to  liberalize  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  payment  of  P^^^^'^^^^^^ 
uther  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 

"%Kttliy^  A  bill  to  increase  the  rat*s  of 
oeiLlon  and  income  limitations  under  the 
Te^rllls  Pension  Act  of  1959.  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
Bv  Mr  DOWNING 
HR  15710  An  act  to  amend  title  14  of 
the  united  Stat^  Code  uy  authorize  the 
S^^erarv  to  control  movement  of  vessels  in 
^7igab)^  waters  of  the  United  States  t^the 
^mmittee  on  Merchant  Marines  and  Plsh- 

^'^'**    By  Mr    EDWARDS  of  California; 

HR  15711  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83, 
title  5  united  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the 
reduction  In  the  annuities  of  employees  or 
Members  who  elected  reduced  annuities  in 
ordTr  to  provide  a  survivor  annuity  if  pre- 
deceased by  the  person  named  ^  ^urvlvor 
and  permit  a  retired  employee  o^,  Member  to 
designate  a  new  spouse  as  survivor  If  pre- 
deceased by  the  person  named  ^  surv  vor 
a'  the  time  of  retirement;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

Bv    Mr     FALLON     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Blatnik.  Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Har- 
SHA.  and  Mr.  Clevh-and)  : 
HR  15712     A    bin    to    amend    the    Public 
Works    and    Economic    Development    Act    of 
1965  to  extend  the  authorizations  1°'  titles 
I   through    IV   through   fiscal   year    1971;    to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr    GALLAOHER: 
HR    15713    A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  the  level  of 
annual    income    at    which    Individuals    may 
receive  the  minimum  amount  of  compensa- 
tion (If  a  parent)  or  pension  payable  under 
such  title:   to  the  Committee  on  Veterans 

Affairs. 

By  Mr    GIBBONS: 
HR   15714     A   bill   declaring   a   public   in- 
terest in  the  open  beaches  of  the  Nation,  pro- 
vldlng  for  the  protection  of  such  interest,  for 
the   acquisition  of  easements  pertaining  to 
such  seaward  beaches,  and  for  the  orderly 
management    and    control    thereof:    to    the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
H  R  15715.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  for  the 
aged    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
HJl  15716.    A    bill    to    provide    additional 
benefits  for  optometry  officers  of  the  uni- 
formed services;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
HR  15717.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  release 
of  40.200.000  pounds  of  cobalt  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MIKVA: 
HR.  15718.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
prescribe  standards  governing  the  design  of 
plastic  bags  and  other  commercial  articles 
utilizing  plastic  sheeting  with  dangerous  ad- 
hesive characteristics,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R.  15719.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  certain  amounts  set  aside  by  a  taxpayer 
for  the  higher  education  of  prospective  col- 
lege students  in  his  family,  and  a  tax  credit 
for  certiiln  amounts  otherwise  paid  as  educa- 
tional expenses  to  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MINISH : 
HR.  15720.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  MINK : 
H  R.  15721.  A  bill  to  pro\-lde  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of  the  Puukohola  Helau  National 
Historic  Site,  in  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  for 
other   purposes;    to    the    Committee   on   In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OBEY    (for  himself.  Mr.  Cul- 
ver. Mr    Melcher.  Mr.  Randall.  Mr. 
Steed.  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Andrews 
of    North    Dakota.    Mr.    Matsunaca, 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Fo- 
ley. Mr.  Hull,  Mr.  Lowenstein,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Henderson,  and  Mr. 
McMillan)  : 
HR.  15722.  A  Wll  to  require  the  Secretary 
of   Agriculture   to   make    advance   payments 
to  producers  under  the  feed  grain  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agrlculttire. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI; 
HR    15723    A  bill   to   provide  relief  from 
Dutch  elm  disease  by  amending  the  Forest 
Pest  Control  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN : 
2:  H  R.  15724.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 

Z>  United  States  Code  to  provide  that  an  appeal 

*<  be  made  at  any  time  with  respect  to  a  dis- 

continuance of  disability  compensation  and 
to  permit,  under  certain  circumstances,  the 
retroactive  award  of  such  compensation  for 
the  period  of  such  discontinuance;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR.  15725.  A  bill  to  permit  State  agree- 
ments for  coverage  under  the  hospital  In- 
surance program  for  the  aged;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
HR  15726.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4005 
of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  to  restore 
to  such  section  the  provisions  requiring 
proof  of  intent  to  deceive  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  the  mails  to  obtain  money  or 
property  by  false  pretenses,  representations, 
or  promises;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H  R.  15727.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  In  order  to  provide  for  a  national 
powerplant  siting  study  and  a  national  pow- 
erplant  siting  plan,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS: 
HR.  15728.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  exten- 
sion of   certain  naval  vessel  loans  now  In 
existence  and  new  loans,  and  for  other  pvir- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By   Mr.   RYAN    (for  himself,  Mr.  Ad- 
dabbo.  Mr.  BiNGHAU,  Mr.  Bbown  of 
California,  Mr.  Button,  Mr.  Contxrs, 
Mr.  D1GC8,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia,  Mr.   Fraseb,   Mr.   Gilbkrt,   Mr. 
Halpbbn,   Mr.    Hawkins.   Mr.   Bxl- 
stoski,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Matsunaqa, 
Mr.     MooRHXAD,     Mr.     Olsen,     Mr. 
O'NEn-L  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Ot- 
tinoeb, Mr.  PoDiLL,  Mr.  Rem  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Schiuer, 
and  Mr.  Tunntt)  : 


H.R.  16720.  A  bin  to  provide  supplemental 
appropriations  to  fully  fund  the  urban  re- 
newal, model  cities,  rent  supplement,  and 
low-Income  homeownership  and  rental  hous- 
ing assistance  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970,  and  for  other  purposes,  including  Jobs 
In  housing;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

ByMr.  SA-YLOR: 
H.R.  15730.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  for  Acquired  Lands  of  August 
7,  1947  (61  Stat.  914;  30  U.S.C.  sec.  352); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
H.R.  15731.  A   bill   to   exclude   from   gross 
Income  the  first  $250  of  Interest  received  on 
deposits  in  thrift  Institutions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 
HR.  15732.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  in  order  to   give  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  additional 
authority  to  alleviate  freight  car  shortages, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Ji«r.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  15733.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  15  per 
centum  Increase  in  annuities  and  to  change 
the  method  of  computing  Interest  on  Invest- 
ments of  the  railroad  retirement  accounts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

ByMr.  TUNNEY: 
H.R.  15734.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  study  the  desirability  of 
establishing  a  national  wildlife  refuge  in 
California  and/or  adjacent  Western  States 
for  the  preservation  of  the  California  tule  elk; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

H.R.  15735.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax 
Incentives  for  saving  by  individuals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  UDALL: 
H.R.  15736.  A  bill  to  authorize  rural  housing 
loans  to  lessees  of  nonfarm  rural  land,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Ctirrency. 

H.R.  15737.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
policy  and  program  with  respect  to  wild  pred- 
atory TnnmmaiR  and  for  Other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  16738.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  by  adcUng  a  new  chapter 
404  to  establish  an  Institute  for  Continuing 
Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  WATSON: 
H.R.  16739.  A  bill  to  amend  the  twt  of  June 
27,  1960  (74  Stat.  220) ,  relating  to  the  preser- 
vation of  historical  and  archeologlcal  data; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

ByMr.WHALEN: 
H.R.  16740.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eUgiblllty  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  YATRON: 
HJl.  15741.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Secvirlty  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  with- 
out any  deductions  from  benefits  theretinder; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah : 
HJl.  16743.  A  blU  authorizing  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  lands  to  the  University  of 
Utah,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  ■the  Com- 
mittee on  Intwlor  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  CRAMER: 
HJl.  16743.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act.  as  amended;   to 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


ByMr.  DUNCAN: 
H Jt.  15744.  A  bill  to  provide  for  publication 
of   a   U.S.   Treaty    Code   Annotated;    to   the 
Committee  on    House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
HJl.  15745.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  charging 
of  entrance  or  admission  fees  for  access  to 
any  recreational  lands  or  waters  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of   the    United   States:    to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 
HJl.  15746.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956  to  authorize  the   Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  make  loans  to  as- 
sociations of  fishing  vessel  owners  and  oper- 
ators organized  to  provide  insurance  against 
the  damage  or  loss  of  fishing  vessels  or  the 
injury  or  death  of  fishing  crews,  and  for  other 
ptuposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  15747.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics. 

By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H.R.  15748.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ter- 
mination of  mineral  leases  In  the  area  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  seaward  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  State  oil  drUllng  sanctuary  In 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

.H.R.  15749.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Emission  Standards  Act  to  require  Federal 
emission  standards  for  used  motor  vehlcler, 
to  require  that  Federal  emission  standards 
for  new  motor  vehicles  shall  be  the  same  as 
the  emission  standards  adopted  by  the  State 
of  California  for  the  calendar  year  1975  and 
for  each  calendar  year  thereafter;  and  for 
other  purposes ;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  15750.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
usury  law;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  JONAS: 
H.R.  15751.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  Involun- 
tary busing  of  schoolchildren  to  adopt  free- 
dom of  choice  as  a  national  policy;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI: 
B.B..  15752.  A  bill  to  permit  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  commence  progress  pay- 
ments to  a  bridge  owner  upon  ordering  altera- 
tion of  the  bridge;    to  the  Cc«runlttee   on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.R.  15753.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Introduc- 
tion, transportation,  or  distribution  in  Inter- 
state commerce  of  gasoline  containing  lead; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  15754.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  use  of  lead  in  motor  vehicle 
fuel  and  the  installation  of  adequate  anti- 
pollution devices  on  motor  vehicles,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means.      

By  Mr.  WHITE: 
H.R.  15755.  A  bUl  to  faclUtate  the  opera- 
tions of  foreign  aircraft,  pilots,  ground 
crews,  and  radios  In  connection  with  the 
International  Soaring  Championships  at 
Marfa,  Tex.,  May  25,  1970,  through  July  6, 
1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  15756.  A  blU  to  amend  section  106  of 
title  4  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to 
State  taxation  of  the  Income  of  residents  of 
another  State;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  15757.  A  bill  to  amend  the  fair  hous- 
ing provisions  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of  vio- 
lence or  Intimidation,  and  for  other  pur- 
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poeea  "  to  provide  for  acceleral«<l  payment  of 
certain  housing  loana  in  cases  of  dUcrimlna- 
tlcjn  by  the  loan  recipient,  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    WYMAN; 
H  R    15758   A  bill  relaUng  to  taxation  by  a 
State  of  income  received  by  nonreelden^  of 
that  St*te  for  services  performed  In  a  Fed- 
eral area;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By   Mr    PASCEIX 
H  J    Res    10T7.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the    lolnt   resolution   authorizing   appropria- 
tions for  the  payment  by  the  United  States 
of  Its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Pan  Amen- 
can    Railways    Congress    Association,    to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By   Mr    OALLAOHER 
HJ     Res.    1078     Joint    resolution    estab- 
lishing the  Commission  on  United  States  Par- 
ticipation   in    the    United    Nations,    and    tor 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs 

By  Mr    GIAIMO 
H  J    Res    1079    Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  ConsUtuUon   to  provide   for  representa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  Con- 
gress   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  MINSHALL 
H    Con    Res    498    Concurrent  resolution  to 
express   the  sense  of   the  Congress  with  re- 
spect  to   peace   in   the   Middle   East;    to   the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr    RIVERS 
H    Con     Res    499    Concurrent   resolution. 
Paris  peace  conference  on  prisoners  of  war. 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr  WOLFF 
H   Con   Res.  500   Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing   the    sense    of    Congress    that    the 
United    States    should    sell     Israel    aircraft 
necesary  for  Urael  s  defense,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr  MATSUNAGA  (  for  himself.  Mr 
Dtnnis.  and  Mr  William  D  Fordi  : 
H.  Res  823  Resolution  to  provide  for 
record  voting  in  the  Committee  on  the 
Whole  House  upon  the  assent  of  one-fourth 
of  the  Members  present,  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules 

Bv  Mr  NEL:>ON 
H  Res  824  A  resolution  affirming  US. 
policy  calling  for  face-to-face  negotiations 
between  the  goveri.ments  of  the  nauons  in- 
volved in  the  Middle  East  crisis,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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By    Mr     SATTERFIELX>    I  for    himself, 
and  Mr   Maksh  i 

H  Res  825    Resolution  calling  for  support 
of  policy  of  direct   face-to-face  negotiations 
for  peace  between  n.itlons  In  the  Middle  East; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
Bv  Mr    TUNNEY 

H  Res  826    Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  Hou-se  against  the  persecution  of  per- 
soiis   bv   Soviet   Rvissm    because   of   their   re- 
ligion    to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr    BOB  WIlJSON 

H  Res  827  Resolution  to  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  the  Investigation  of  Porno- 
graphic Enterprises,  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  re.solutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr   BRADEMAS 
H  R   15759    A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Yl- 
chuan    P.in   and   Yi-Jen   Yu    i maiden   name: 
Yui      to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Bv  Mr    DONOHUE 
H  R   15760    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Anthony  S    Mastrlan:    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    EDWARDS  of  Alabama 
H  R   15761    A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Albert 
H    Quarles.    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    FISHER 
HR   15762    A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Lottie 
Emerson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr   FOLEY 
HR   15763    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rogello 
Candanoza-Leza.    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    M.^TSUNAGA 
H  R   15764    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cella  G 
Debs,   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Bv  Mr    MOSS 
HR   15765    A   bill   for  the   relief  of  Milton 
E    Nix;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr  POWEIJ. 
H  R    15766   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Campbell 
Glenallen    Emanuel     wife    Daphne    Olive    I 
Elmanuel    and  son  Calvin  Roger  Emanuel,  to 
the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary 
Bv  Mr   W.^TKINS 
HR     15767     A    bill    for    the    relief    "f    Mrs 
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Maria   Zahanlacz    (nee    BoJklwsKa);    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 

HR  15768.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Katsu 
Asage  Whetstlne;  to  the  Conamlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  CHARLES  H  WILSON : 

H  R  15769.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish 
and  quitclaim  any  tlUe  It  may  heretofore 
claim  to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county 
of  San  Bernardino.  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs 

MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

279  By  the  SPEAKER  A  memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  relative  to  over- 
riding the  presidential  veto  of  the  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Appropriation  bill: 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

280  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  agricul- 
tural labor-management  relations;  to  the 
Committee  on   Education   and  Labor. 

281  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,    relative    to    contlntilng    cer- 

,  tain  airline  operations;  to  the  Committee  on 
"  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

282  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  gemeral  cotirt 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetu.  rela- 
tive to  a  Federal  welfare  system,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

283  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  general  court 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  expanding  the  medicare  program  to 
include  the  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

386  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  chairman.  Realtors  Washington  Com- 
mittee National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.  Washington.  DC.  relative  to  the 
residential  mortgage  marltet.  which  was  re- 
ferre<l  w  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 
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•CAPTAIN  EASY'  RETIRES— HELPED 
NATIONAL  GOALS 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

or  rtoRnj* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  5.  1970 
Mr    FREY    Mr    Speaker.  Les  Turner 
of  Orlando.  Fla..  In  the  congressional  dia- 
tnct   which   I   represent,    has   produced 
for  36  years  the  comic  strip    'CapUln 
Easy  ■•     Captain  Easy"  appears  in  more 
than  600  daily  and  Sunday  newspai)ers 
acros.-^  the  country  and  has  contributed 
creatly  to  belter  public  understanding  of 
national    problem.-    and    goal<=     As    the 
creator  of  the  comic  strip.  Les  Turner 
has  used  hLs  mind  and  ability  to  make 
the  national  space  program  more  under- 
standable to  all  Americans    I  congratu- 
late Mr    Turner  on  his  retirement,  and 
also  his  associates,  Bill  Crooks  and  Jim 
Lawrence,  who  will  continue  the  comic 
strip  I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record 
a  portion  of  an  article  from  the  Orlando 


Sentinel.    Orlando.    F'.a  .    November    23. 
1969; 

LXS    TTTKNER.    PRODUCEB    OF    COMIC    STRIP 

Retires 
Les  Turner,  .irtist-wnter  who  hiis  produced 
the    ■Captain   Easy-   comic   strip   since    1943. 
win  retire  next  Sunday 

■Captain  Easy,  appearing  In  more  than 
600  dally  and  Sunday  newsp.ipers  and  dis- 
tributed by  Newspaper  Enterprise  A.s>r«-la- 
tloii  will  continue  to  be  produced  by  Turner's 
as.soriate  Bill  Crooks  and  writer  Jim  Law- 
rence Cr..K;.ics  has  been  working  with  Turner 
since  1945 

Turner  surted  on  the  strip  as  an  a.sslstant 
in  1937  It  wa«  then  carried  in  hundreds  of 
newspapers  a.s  Wa.sh  Tubbs  ■  and  Its  title 
was  changed  to  Captain  Ea^^y  In   1949 

Turner  .'5  already  completed  strips  will  con- 
tinue to  appear  In  newspapers  until  early 
1970.  beltig  succeeded  by  Crooks'  and  Law- 
rence's work  In  mid-January 

During  his  many  years  with  Wash  Tubbs 
and  Captain  Easy.  Turner  brought  many 
unique  situations  to  the  comic  p.iKes  He 
pioneered  educational  socloloRical  and  scien- 
tific subjects  In  his  strips  and  received  praise 
from  professionals  In  all  fields  for  his  ac- 
curacy and  timeliness 


In  one  1949  sequence.  Turners  heroes 
helped  an  alcoholic  win  his  fight  to  redeem 
himself  thruuKh  Alcohiillcs  Anonymous  AA 
members  praised  Turner  s  underswnding  and 
his  contribution  to  their  efforts  One  mem- 
ber wrote 

■  I  know  of  at  least  five  hopeless  alcoholics 
who   have   been   saved    through   your   comic 

strip    '  .      ^   r, 

A  1950  news  bulletin  of  the  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute  reppxluced  a  strip  In  which 
Turner  showed  the  use  of  the  Poulter  Seismic 
Methcxl  of  Geophysical  Exploration  to  dl.s- 
cover  oil  deposius  Capt.iln  E.i.--y  had  pxp;.ii!i.-d 
the  technical  marvel  in  language  -Imple 
enough  for  the  youngest  of  his  reader- 

Uving  In  Orlando.  Turner  kept  abreast  of 
rocket  and  space  developments  and  re- 
ported—and sometimes  foretold— them  n  his 
comic  strip  When  the  Army  launched  Jupiter 
II  'rom  Cape  Canaveral  March  5.  1958.  Tur- 
ner s  story  which  appeared  in  newfpipers 
that  day  showed  a  fictitious  Cyclops  rocket 
carrying  the  first  man  Into  space 

His  accurate  backgrounds  and  on-the- 
scene  research  continually  gave  readers  dra- 
matic stories  as  current  a.s  today 

A  1962  continuity  explaining  the  Binary 
number  system  used  In  computers  was  re- 
quested in  reprint  by  many  schools  beciuse 
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It  gave  a  clear  explanation  of  a  complex  math 
system.  Captain  Easy  had  discovered  spies 
employing  Binary  numbers  to  pass  informa- 
tion on  America's  antimissile  program  .  .  . 
and  appropriately,  using  the  comic  pages  to 
transmit  the  secret  data. 


THE  ABM— PHASE  TWO 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  5,  1970 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks  an  excerpt  from 
President  Nixon's  press  conference  of 
January  30.  1970,  and  an  editorial  en- 
titled "ABM's  Phase  Two,"  published  in 
the  Washington  Star  of  February  2, 
1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

The  ABM  and  Area  Defense 

Question  Sir,  In  connection  with  the  ABM, 
there  have  been  suggestions  that  expanding 
the  ABM  from  a  protective  system  for 
Mlnutemen  Into  an  area  defense  of  cities 
might  raise  problems  In  connection  ■with  the 
negotiations  on  arms  control. 

Without  going  Into  too  much  detail,  can 
you  tell  us  whether  your  decision  to  proceed 
■with  the  second  phase  involves  area  defense 
or  simply  an  additional  defense  of  Mlnute- 
men like  the  first  phase? 

The  Prestoent.  Mr.  Bailey,  our  decision 
^  involvee   area  defense.  The   Mlnutemen  de- 

3  fense  Is  only  effective  Insofar  as  an  attack  by 

X  a   major   power,   taking   out   our   retaliatory 

I  capacity. 

The  area  defense,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
absolutely  essential  as  against  any  minor 
power,  a  power,  for  example,  like  Communist 
China  I  don't  anticipate  an  attack  by  Com- 
munist China,  but  If  such  a  power  had  some 
capability  with  ICBMs  to  reach  the  United 
States,  an  area  defense,  according  to  the  In- 
formation we  have  received.  16  virtually  In- 
fallible against  that  kind  of  potential  attack, 
and.  therefore,  gives  the  United  States  a 
credible  foreign  policy  in  the  Pacific  area 
which  It  otherwise  would  not  have. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  you  said  a  minute 
ago  that  your  expansion  of  the  ABM  system 
would  provide  a  credible  defense  In  the  Pa- 
cific Do  you  mean  In  part  by  that  It  ■will 
expand  your  options  In  the  war  In  Vietnam 
and  the  war  In  Laos  In  the  event  of  unantici- 
pated difHcultles? 

The  President.  No.  what  I  was  referring  to 
was  the  time  span  of  perhaps  10  years  from 
now.  and  we  must  do  now  those  things  that 
we  may  be  confronted  with  10  years  from 
now.  to  deal  with  those  things. 

Ten  years  from  now  the  Communist  Chi- 
nese, for  example,  among  others,  may  have 
a  significant  nuclear  capability.  They  will 
not  be  a  major  nuclear  power,  but  they  will 
have  a  significant  nuclear  capability.  By 
that  time  the  war  In  ■Vietnam  will  be  over. 
By  that  time.  I  would  trust,  also,  the  Laotian 
war  may  be  refeolved. 

But.  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  significant 
nuclear  capability,  assuming  that  we  have 
not  made  a  breakthrough — and  we  are  going 
to  try  to  make  the  breakthrough  In  some 
normalization  of  our  relationships  vrtth  Com- 
munist China— then  It  will  be  very  Impor- 
tant for  the  United  States  to  have  some  kind 
of  defense  so  that  nuclear  blackmail  could 
not  be  used  against  the  United  States  or 
against  those  nations  like  the  Philippines 
with  which  the  United  States  Is  allied  In  th« 
Pacific,  not  to  mention  Japan. 

I 
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[From  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  2,  1970] 
ABM's  Phase  Two 

One  distinct  surprise  which  emerged  from 
the  President's  press  conference  was  an- 
nouncement of  the  decision  to  go  ahead 
with  the  second  phase  of  the  Safeguard  antl- 
balllstlc  missile  system.  That  decision  Is  one 
■with  which  this  newspaper  Is  In  no  position 
to  quarrel. 

Mr.  Nixon  said  the  second  phase,  which  Is 
expected  to  add  about  $600  million  to  the 
$900  million  already  allocated  to  the  ABM 
program  In  the  1971  budget,  will  be  for  "area 
defense."  He  said  such  a  defense  was  "abso- 
lutely essential"  to  guard  against  attack  from 
a  "minor  power  .  .  .  like  Communist  China." 

The  President  added  that  "within  the  time 
span  of  perhaps  10  years"  such  a  system 
would  be  necessary  to  prevent  Chinese  "nu- 
clear blackmail"  against  the  U.S.,  the  PhUip- 
plnes  and  Japan,  and  to  give  Washington  "a 
credible  foreign  policy  In  the  Pacific." 

Having  Just  vetoed  a  politically  popular 
bill  because  It  involved  $1.3  billion  In  exces- 
sive spending  on  social  services.  It  seems  to 
us  highly  unlikely  that  the  President,  many 
of  whose  congressional  supporters  must  seek 
re-election  this  year,  would  commit  this 
country  to  additional  defense  spending  un- 
less he  felt  It  to  be  absolutely  necessary. 

Talks  with  the  Communist  Chinese  are 
under  way  In  Warsaw.  Negotiations  to  limit 
the  strategic  arms  race  are  In  train  with 
the  Russians.  But  progress — much  less  agree- 
ment— Is  in  both  Instances  problematical 
and  a  long  way  olT. 

No  one  can  say  what  the  shape  of  the 
world  will  be  a  decade  from  now.  It  is  right 
to  seek  political  solutions  to  our  problems 
with  Russia  and  China  through  negotiations. 

But  It  would  be  criminally  wrong  for  any 
American  president  to  base  his  defense 
strategy  on  the  supposition  that  co-existence 
will  be  the  policy  of  the  leaders  of  China 
and  Russia  a  decade  from  now. 

Regrettable  as  it  Is  In  terms  of  fiscal 
policy  and  the  fight  against  inflation,  the 
President's  decision  seems  prudent  and  may 
have  been  the  only  possible  and  responsible 
one  he  could  have  made.  Better  Safeguard 
than  sorry. 


RECORD  LIBRARY  IN  THE 
WHITE  HOUSE 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  5,  1970 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  on  Tuesday  concluded  its 
hearings  on  legislation  to  extend  the 
National  Poimdation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Act.  Witnesses  from  all  seg- 
ments of  the  arts  displayed  enthusiasm 
for  the  administration's  prop>osal  and 
the  interest  in  the  arts  that  has  been 
evinced  by  the  President.  I  am  very  much 
pleased  to  note  that  last  week  further 
evidence  of  this  interest  has  come  from 
the  White  House.  Last  Thursday,  Mrs. 
Nixon  announced  the  formation  of  a 
commission  to  select  the  best  available 
records  to  form  the  White  House  Record 
Library. 

The  Committee  on  the  Preservation  of 
the  White  House  has  endorsed  this  idea 
and  the  distinguished  Americans  who 
will  select  the  discs  for  inclusion.  Prom 
time  to  time  these  will  be  updated.  The 
Recording  Industry  Association  of 
America  will  make  the  records  as  well 
as  equipment   available    to   the   White 
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House,  the  first  family,  and  those  first 
families  who  will  follow. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  public  service,  the 
White  House  and  the  RIAA  will  make 
available  a  duplicate  collection  of  the 
records  and  the  equipment  in  Washing- 
ton so  that  all  might  enjoy  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  New  York 
Times  article  of  January  20,  detailing 
this  event,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  30.   1970) 

President  To  Get  a  Music  Librart;  Indus- 
try To  QrvE  Collection  of  Classics  and 
Rock 

(By  Nan  Robertson) 
Washington,  January  29. — The  first  offi- 
cial White  House  music  library  for  this  and 
future  Presidents  and  their  families,  "per- 
haps the  finest  ever  assembled,"  was  an- 
nounced today. 

It  ■win  be  selected  by  a  commission  of  ex- 
perts in  fields  ranging  from  classical  through 
rock  and  country  music  and  the  spoken  word, 
who  are  aiming  to  complete  their  choices  of 
"several  thousand"  records  by  mid-March. 

The  Recording  Industry  Association  of 
America  ■will  donate  the  records  and  the 
sound  system  to  the  White  House.  A  dupli- 
cate collection  will  also  be  presented  later  to 
some  Institution  In  Washington,  such  as  the 
Smithsonian  or  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts,  to  be  used  by  the 
public  free. 

UNDER    auspices     OF     MRS.     NIXON 

The  commission,  approved  by  the  White 
House  under  the  auspices  of  Mrs.  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  consists  of: 

Classical  music:  Irving  Kolodln.  music 
critic  and  associate  editor  of  Saturday  Re- 
view, and  a  record  critic  for  40  years. 

Popular:  Johnny  Mercer,  songwriter  and 
lyricist  and  four-time  winner  of  Academy 
Awards  for  his  songs.  His  credits  Include 
"Moon  River."  "Blues  in  the  Night."  "Black 
Magic."  "Come  Rain  or  Come  Shine"  and 
"Laura." 

Jazz:  WUUs  Conover,  Jazz  broadcaster  for 
the  Voice  of  America,  concert  producer,  and 
producer  of  the  White  House  birthday  pro- 
gram last  April  honoring  Duke  Ellington. 

I\>lk  and  country:  Paul  Ackerman,  music 
editor  of  Billboard,  executive  director  of  the 
Songwriters  Hall  of  Fame  and  recipient  of  the 
Connie  B.  Gay  President's  Award  for  out- 
standing service  to  the  Country  Music  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  spoken  word :  Helen  Roach,  former 
professor  at  Brooklyn  College  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  City  of  New  York,  founder  and 
supervisor  of  the  listening  room  and  spoken 
record  collection  at  Brooklyn  College. 


A  WHITE  HOUSE  COMIC  OPERA 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  5.  1970 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  have  felt  that  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration is  devoid  of  a  sense  of  humor 
may  have  been  proven  wrong.  At  least, 
I  hope  so.  A  careful  examination  of  the 
proposed  new  ceremonial  uniform  for 
the  White  House  Hussars  and  of  the 
nationwide  editorial  response  would  tend 
to  indicate  that  the  entire  proposition 
was  a  put-on  from  the  start.  Only  a 
President  with  a  deep  and  incredibly 
subtle  sense  of  the  ridiculous  could  have 
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so    unerringly    hit    the   national    funny 
bone 

In  a  time  when  the  news  is  so  somber, 
in  a  time  when  the  President  sorrow- 
fully but  unmovingly  decides  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  educate  our  children 
and  must  reduce  our  efforus  to  wipe  out 
disease,  in  a  time  when  the  national 
budget  seeks  to  portray  a  nation  which 
IS  simplv  flscallv  unable  to  cope  with 
problems  affecting  its  very  survival  it 
IS  I  suppose,  heartening  to  have  leader- 
ship that  can  give  us,  if  not  bread,  at 
least  comic  opera 

In  my  view,  Mr  Speaker  an  editorial 
in  the  Detroit  News  provides  the  most 
definitive  comment  yet  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  Praetorians  I  commend  it 
to  your  attention 

A  Whtte  Hovse  Comic  Opr»A 
One  could  almost  hear  Jeanef.e  MAcE)on- 
ald  b«lUng  away  at  a  Rudolf  Prtml  lullaby  in 
the  wings  while  center  stage  lacked  only 
Nelson  Eddv  as  the  Whit*  House  policemen 
came  on  parade  After  the  initial  stupefac- 
Mon  those  >f  us  who  recall  the  movies  of 
the  -ZOs  were  smugly  satisfied  that  the  gen- 
eration gap  had  at  last  done  Itself  proud 
It  had  gone  into  reverse 

What  Her  Britannic  Majesty  s  prime  min- 
ister Harold  Wilson,  thought  when  the 
Chorus  line  of  armed  rocket te«  strutted  onto 
'he  White  House  lawn  at  Preeldent  Nuton  s 
ceremonies  of  welcome  Is  probably  classmed 
information  But  it  must  have  struck  a  fel- 
low reared  in  a  land  where  the  fashion  is 
'radiuou  and  ceremony,  graced  by  royalty 
against  a  background  of  coroneted  peers, 
scarlet-tuniced  gi.iards  and  beefeaters,  that 
those  upstart  American  colonials  were  try- 
ing to  steal  a  march  on  England  In  this  In- 
ternational   sport   of   one-upmanship 

Camelot  written  and  staged  by  Americans 
had  been  a  warning,  come  to  think  of  it, 
and  then  there  was  that  white  knight  on  a 
white  charger  cavorting  around  suburban 
homes  to  the  ecstatic  delight  of  housewives. 
The  Briush  had  been  alerted  that  America 
was  ready  to  turn  on 

There  they  stood  m  phalanx,  a  little  self- 
conscious  m  their  parade  debut,  immaculate 
In  white  double-breasted  tunics  trimmed 
with  gold  braid  and  buttons  and  sporting 
ahakoa  emblazoned  with  the  White  House 
rrest  Thev  looked  like  policemen  in  their 
Sunday  best  after  a  Saturday  tolling  over 
the  washer-dryer  to  prove  white  could  be 
whiter  than  white 

Those  shakos  may  have  been  loaned  only 
temporarily  by  a  corps  of  baton  twTrlers 
from  a  high  school  band  But  the  composite 
effect  was  not  only  unusual  but  ghastly 
Elizabeth  and  her  beefeaters  and  the  Pope 
and  his  Swiss  guards  need  not  worry  about 
a  threat  to  their  ceremonial  supremacy 

We  tmnk  Mr  Nixon  was  111  advised  to  per- 
mit this  comic  opera  There  may  be  no  busi- 
ness like  show  business,  but  this  was  a 
camp  at  the  highest  level  It  Is  politically  In- 
ept when  everyone  is  asked  to  Ughten  his 
belt  to  let  out  your  shakos  You  should  not 
veto  one  day  and  parade  your  fancy-cos- 
tumed commandos  the  next  What  did  it  all 
cosf  The  silent  majority  would  like  to 
know 

FOREIGN  POUCY  MISTAKE 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vaoihaa 
IN  THE  SENATE  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  5,  2970 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  urianimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Extenslona  of  Remarka  an  edl- 
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lorlal  entitled  Foreign  Policy  Mistake." 
published  m  the  Dallas.  Tex  .  Times- 
Herald  of  December  28.  1969 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

I  From    the   E>allas    (Tex  )    Times-Herald 

Dec    28,   19691 

Foreign    Policy    Mist.^ke 

The  fact  that  Rhodesia  has  completed    as 

of   last    month     four   years   of   independence 

from  Great  Britain  calls  to  mind  once  again 

our    unusual    relaUonshlp    with    that    small 

country    This  relationship,  it   (lecomes  more 

and  more  apparent    luvoUes  a  foreign  policy 

miscalculation  of  no  small  proportion  on  the 

part  of  the  United  States 

Though  this  was  strictly  a  private  dispute 
between  Great  Britain  and  Rhodesia,  the 
United  States  at  Great  Britain's  urging  Joined 
the  latter  In  seeking  U  N  economic  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia  The  U  N  after  a  parUal 
boycott  against  cenaln  strategic  materials 
failed,  decreed  a  total  embargo  on  trade  with 
Rhodesia 

Though  tht.s  embargo,  supported  by  the 
U  S  has  now  been  m  effect  for  the  pa-sl  three 
years  Rhode.'iia  still  has  not  bowed  to  British 
dem.inds  and  Is  showing  no  signs  of  doing  so 
in  the  future 

Thus  the  situation  seems  to  be  in  inden- 
nlte  stalemate  unless  the  U  N  decides  to 
resort  to  force  to  bring  Rhodesia  to  Its  knees 
The  use  of  armed  force  seenvs  highly  doubt- 
ful Certainly,  in  such  an  e\ent,  indlgnaUon 
in  this  country  would  be  so  widespread  as  to 
preclude  the  US  carrying  its  support  of 
Great  Britain  that  far 

The  peculiar  position  we  are  now  in  re- 
garding Rhxlesla  was  emphasized  recently  by 
Sen   Harry  F  Byrd,  Jr 

The  reason  given,  '  he  said,  for  our  policy 
toward  Rhodesia  Is  that  she  has  not  con- 
stitutionally provided  for  an  orderly  transi- 
tion to  majority  rule  '  Yet  recent  figures  show 
37  member  nations  of  the  UN  do  not  have 
a  form  of  government  based  on  majority  rule, 
and  the  adherence  to  tfiat  principle  Is  ques- 
Uonable  In  23  others  " 

Sen  Byrd  also  pointed  out  that  'prior  to 
the  U  N  sancuons,  Rhodesia  was  our  major 
source  of  chromium  ore  Now  we  are  in  the 
strange  poslUon  of  having  to  purchase 
chrome  from  the  S<Jvlet  Union  who  supplies 
the  bulk  of  the  raw  materials  for  the  North 
Vietnamese  war  efforts  " 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
also  has  deplored  the  U  S  policy  toward 
Rhodesia,  terming  the  UN  economic  sanc- 
Uond  barefaced  aggression,  unprovoked  and 
unjustified  by  a  single  legal  or  moral  prin- 
ciple " 

Just  how  It  can  be  done,  we  do  not  presume 
to  know,  but  somehow  the  U  S  should  find 
a  way  to  acknowledge  that  we  made  a  major 
foreign  policy  mistake  In  siding  with  Great 
Britain  in  this  private  fuss  and  change  our 
policy  toward  Rhodesia 
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THE  CHALLENGE  OF  AN  ARCHITECT 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or    PkNNSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  5.  1970 
Mr,  SCOTT  Mr,  President.  I  invite 
attention  to  a  Philadelphia  architect  who 
has  designed  Philadelphia  institutions 
and  whose  work  has  been  recognized  all 
over  the  Nation  While  he  has  designed 
projects  outside  his  home  city.  Vincent 
Kling  recently  reached  the  pinnacle  when 
he  was  selected  to  design  the  new  Fed- 
eral Triangle  here  in  the  NaUon's  CapiUl. 
Building  Construction  magazine's  latest 
issue  contains  a  complete  profle  of  Vin- 


cent G  Kling  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa-s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
lis  follows 

Vincent  O  Klinc.  and  Associates — The  Of- 
fice OF  AN  ARCHrrrcT  Who  Focuses  300 
.Architects  Planners,  and  Engineers  on 
Distinctive  Bi-ilding  Design  and  the 
Total  Owner  Prodcct 

The  practice  of  architecture  always  seemed 
to  require,  classically,  and,  at  its  best,  the 
dominance  of  one  creative  man  Today,  an 
architectural  nrm,  motivated  still  by  that 
Ideal  while  handling  substantial  and  com- 
plex contemporarv  architecture  Is  Vincent  Q 
Kling  and  ihls.  Associates  Their  distinctive 
work  is  the  result  of  a  man  blessed  with  suf- 
ficient drive  to  guide,  almost  personally,  the 
work  of  a  staff  grown  to  nearly  300  In  lU  23rd 
year 

If  you  ask  Vincent  Kling  to  characterize  his 
firm,'  he  starts  at  the  beginning  with 
orderliness 

When  we  build,  we  are  telling  the  world 
whaf  we  stand  for  Our  structures  will  In- 
fluence our  lives  for  a  very  long  time  The 
choices  \ie  have  with  which  to  achieve  this 
influence  are  legion,  no  longer  Is  It  a  simple 
matter  of  bricks  and  mortar,  windows  and 
doors  The  new  methods,  new  systems,  and  a 
seemingly  endless  demand  from  more  and 
more  pe.i'ple,  give  the  designer  fascinating  op- 
portunities at  every  turn,  as  we  enter  a  build- 
ing surge  which,  in  30  years,  will  witness  the 
certain  doubling  of  our  shelters 

The  architect,  a  generallst  by  training  and 
practice  plavs  the  major  role  In  the  concep- 
tion and  execution  of  the  design  of  spaces, 
places,  and  enclosures  He  leads  and  directs 
a  wide  spectrum  of  specialists  " 

Noting  the  particular  demands  of  today. 
Kling  states.  Our  fundamental  conviction 
in  approaching  the  design  of  every  project 
IS  that  architecture  is  for  people,  not  Just 
architects  With  Increasing  urban  concentra- 
tion and  megalopolltan  sprawl,  the  greatest 
challenge  to  the  architect  is  to  recreate  en- 
vironments for  people,  within  and  around 
his  structures  Elegance,  grace,  style,  func- 
tional efficiency,  economy  and  durability  are 
still  as  important  to  owners  as  ever,  but  today 
the  most  pressing  need  Is  for  humane  spaces 
in  which  people  can  live  and  breathe. 

•This,  of  course,  makes  our  task  more 
complex  Our  office  offers  a  comprehensive 
service  from  research,  programming  and 
planning  land  utilization,  and  movement 
systems  to  finished  engineering,  design,  con- 
struction and  final  Inspection,  This  includes 
landscape  and  site  preparation.  Interior  de- 
sign, space  planning,  communications,  cost 
analysis  and  budgeting  " 

A  more  classical  recital  of  the  role  of  the 
architect  for  these  years  could  hardly  bo 
-omposed  It  could  serve,  of  course,  for  any 
sophistlcaud  full-service  team  of  men.  but 
for  the  Kling  office.  In  particular.  It  describes 
really  the  thrust  of  Vincent  Kling  himself. 
Here  Is  one  of  the  few  architectural  sole 
proprietors  of  today  with  such  a  tremendous 
talent  for  personal  organization  and  with 
such  command  of  his  stafT,  that  he  U  able 
to  reach  deeply  Into  the  critical  decision- 
making on  any  project,  and  earn  the  right 
to  point  to  most  of  his  buildings  and  say. 
I  was  the  architect  "  To  be  sure,  without 
a  certain  pattern  of  capable,  understanding, 
and  supporting  associates,  he  would  be  pow- 
erless. Yet.  to  them,  he  remains  their  ulU- 
mate  source  of  unique  directional  power. 

Kling  can  point  to  a  surprising  number  of 
buildings  right  In  the  front  yard  of  his  of- 
fice which  IB  in  the  heart  of  Philadelphia  (al- 
though his  work  spreads  over  the  states  of 
eastern  U.S.)  .  the  Municipal  Services  build- 
ing across  from  the  venerable  old  City  Hall, 
the  realty  of  Penn  Center,  the  IBM  build- 
ing. John  F  Kennedy  Plaza,  and  eight  other 
buiidmga  or  courts  Upcoming  are  the  twin 
towers  of  Center  Square,  and  not  far  away 
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is  the  new  US  Mint.  In  a  city  noted  for  its 
pride  In  Independence  Hall.  Its  traditions, 
and  Its  cultural  attainments,  this  maalfea- 
tatlon  of  confidence  Is  enviable  Indeed. 

beauty  still  supreme 

At  the  heart  of  Kllng's  strength  Is  an  in- 
tense dedication  to  design.  In  these  archi- 
tectural years,  when  exploding  technology 
In  structure,  materials,  and  methods  has  al- 
most stolen  the  prime  attention  of  archi- 
tects and  engineers,  when  client  demands  as 
well  as  labor  has  upped  the  cost  of  buildings, 
Kling  still  insists  that  while  these  demands 
are  being  met  skillfully,  each  building  must 
be  composed  overall  to  have  a  special  humane 
appeal— in  .short,  to  be  beautiful.  Every 
building  from  his  office  Is  conceived  as  an 
example  of   quality   In   archltectiu-al  design, 

HlB  beauty  Is  of  the  1970s  however;  not 
the  classical  beauty  of  visible  form  alone. 
It  Is  the  beauty  of  the  artful  blending  of  all 
the  Impacts  of  a  building  on  the  senses — 
lighting,  atr-condltlonlng.  sound,  materials, 
scale  and  proportion  as  they  Induce  a  re- 
sponse of  better  human  well  being. 

The  challenge  to  his  men  has  resulted  in 
superior  performance,  and  they  have  earned 
commissions  and  rewards  in  growing  and 
fullsome  measure  Whereas  10  years  ago, 
Kling  could  refer  to  a  staff  of  85  men  who 
had  earned  55  honor  citations  for  excellence, 
today  with  a  staff  approaching  300  men,  the 
office  has  been  honored  by  over  150  citations 
nationally  and  locally. 

To  implement  the  work,  the  staff  Is  di- 
vided Into  five  offices  or  Studios,  each  with 
a  Studio  Director,  and  each  with  sufficient 
man-power  to  handle  a  project  from  con- 
ception to  final  Inspection,  Each  Studio  car- 
ries a  variety  of  projects  in  various  stages 
of  design  or  construction,  and  currently  the 
total  value  of  the  work  In  any  one  office  has 
been  running  from  $100  to  »250  million. 
One  studio  is  exceeding  $300  million  with  a 
very  large  airport  project. 

HOW    HE    WORKS 

The  sessions  around  the  conference  table 
with  the  client  representatives  are  extremely 
significant  Kling  makes  them  man-to-man 
exchanges,  thought-starting  explorations, 
which,  before  he  Is  llirough.  are  thorough 
and  conclusive.  For  these,  he  marshals  a 
three-man  front.  Kling  zeros  In,  on  center, 
on  the  parameters  and  opportunities  of  the 
total  situation— the  functions  and  spaces 
and  client  ambitions. 

While  absorbing  and  revealing  in  this  di- 
rection, the  other  two  men  keep  embryo  Ideas 
under  control.  On  ills  right  sits  Frederick  G. 
Roth.  Director  of  Design;  architect,  designer, 
active  in  the  fine  arts,  he  is  responsible  for 
the  design  of  all  projects.  With  Kling  since 
1952,  he  is  ready  with  observations  In  depth 
about  structure,  materials,  vital  equipment, 
conflgruratlons  and  feasibility  generally.  At 
Kllng's  left  is  Albert  L.  Hul>er,  Director  of 
Production;  architect,  experienced  in  con- 
struction supervision,  with  King  since  1953. 
He  Is  responsible  for  the  control  of  docu- 
mentation of  all  projects  in  the  office  and 
their  status  during  construction.  He  is  ready 
with  oijservatlons  In  depth  about  scheduling 
of  studies,  drawings,  engineering  consult- 
ants, and  office  costs.  In  addition,  he  is  there 
with  direction  about  construction  methods,, 
procedures,  and  project  time.  And,  as  an 
added  strength,  he  can  discuss  project  costs 
and  pattern  of  cUent  financing. 

When  a  project,  or  any  phase  of  it,  is  ready 
for  studies,  the  work  is  assigned  to  a  Studio 
and  a  staff  architect,  who  will  be  in  charge 
for  the  life  of  the  project.  In  the  drafting 
rooms,  that  same  trio  of  Kling,  Roth,  and 
Huber  convene  each  Monday  to  analyze  the 
development  of  all  projects  in  the  program- 
ming, schematic,  and  design  development. 
Obviously,  each  man  has  learned  to  know 
how  the  other  two  think — both  in  the  con- 
ference room  and  the  drafting  room,  and  the 
result  tfl  a  finely  tuned  trio  of  complemen- 
tary ablllUea. 
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Speaking  of  his  own  role,  Kling  is  qiUck  to 
state  that  he  exercises  no  arbitrary  veto 
po>wer.  To  him,  design  is  a  two-way  street,  a 
process  of  asking,  exploring,  and  listening, 
"letting  outside  forces  Impinge  on  your  own 
mind."  His  concern  Is  to  assure  that  no  fac- 
tors which  should  be  obvious  are  overlooked. 
And,  he  insists  on  much  thinking  before  de- 
finitive lines  appear  on  paper.  "Too  many  de- 
signers t)egln  to  talk  a  language  before  they 
have  something  to  say." 

Working  with  his  arcliltects,  Kling  dis- 
plays a  fascinating  talent  for  holding  up 
targets  of  design  possibility,  and  parcels  of 
study,  that  excite  the  imagination  and  in- 
spires the  best  efforts  of  his  men.  There  Is 
also  the  talent  for  Judging  the  fitness  of  a 
direction  of  study  and  sensing  Intuitively  Its 
consummation.  "I  hold  no  one's  pencil;  I  can 
indicate  where  a  study  should  go,  but  I  tell 
no  one  how  to  get  there."  The  true  magni- 
tude of  his  talent  for  this  kind  of  controlled 
concentration  comes  through  when  you  learn 
that  there  may  be  more  than  a  dozen  sub- 
stantial projects  In  the  office  at  one  time  In 
this  critical  stage  of  development.  And,  when 
representatives  are  made  to  a  client,  several 
of  the  project's  men  are  present,  but  the 
man  who  leads  the  session  Is  Kling, 

In  short,  hU  mastery  of  a  project  is  the 
result  of  an  arrangement  of  men  who  are 
able  to  help  him  handle  the  major  aspects  of 
design  which  he  feels  must  reflect  ills  Judg- 
ment and  direction,  while  his  associates  con- 
trol the  total  Job  for  the  sake  of  the  project 
and  the  welfare  of  the  office.  Those  major  as- 
pects Include  those  features  which  the  client 
has  l)een  assured  will  reflect  Kllng's  own 
interpretation. 

Coming  along  in  this  spirit  Is  his  son, 
Vincent  Kling.  Jr..  who,  following  recent 
degrees  in  archltectvu-e  and  planning,  is 
working  on  a  new  civic  center  project.  And, 
a  brother  of  Kling  senior,  PaiU  Kling,  is 
managing  field  work  at  the  new  and  Inter- 
esting Philadelphia  International  Airport 
project. 

PROCKESS   TH&OUCH   A    STTTDIO 

Each  studio  Director  operates  with  a  fixed 
group  of  nine  or  ten  staff  architects  plus  a 
supporting  group  of  draftsmen.  There  may 
t)e  five  to  eight  active  projects  going  along 
at  any  one  time,  each  tinder  a  staS  archltect- 
In-charge.  A  staff  architect  of  one  Studio 
may  l>e  loaned  to  another  as  Studio  work 
loads  and  architect  aptitudes  may  Justify. 
There  is  no  competition  among  Studios  ex- 
cept for  performance  that  issues  in  imder- 
standable  pride.  No  Studio  is  allowed  to 
become  a  specialist  in  any  one  building  type. 
Each  one,  like  the  total  firm,  has  developed 
design  experience. 

Under  Jack  Rutkowskl,  senior  Director,  his 
Studio  Is  active  on:  two  office  btUldlngs,  a 
medical/dental  school,  a  lat>oratory,  college 
campus,  and  a  private  hospital,  for  a  total 
of  $136.5  million.  Other  Studios  have  a  similar 
variety  though  the  total  work  loads  may  not 
always  l>e  In  balance. 

All  projects  are  considered  to  pass  through 
five  stages  of  production :  Programing,  Sche- 
matics, Preliminary  Drawings,  Working  Draw- 
ings, and  Construction.  Drawing  techniques 
and  organization  are  still  in  accord  with 
traditional  practices.  With  Kling,  they  are 
part  of  the  design  process,  which  is  never 
completed  till  the  final  drawings  are  Issued. 
There  Is  a  continual  striving  for  refinement — 
a  heavylng  up  of  a  window  section,  the  light- 
ening of  mill  profiles  for  a  wood  celling, 
another  offset  In  a  Joint  for  better  weather- 
ing. In  fact,  the  numl>er  of  hours  budgeted 
for  the  w<»^Ung  drawings  Is  substantially 
greater  than  that  allowed  In  most  offices. 
Kling  and  Both  are  Involved  to  the  very  end, 
and  drawing  time  Is  a  vital  factor  in  the 
presentation  of  their  fee  structtire. 

TOPBESEBVE  CONTLNUITV 

Pot  continuity  of  production,  the  five  Di- 
rectors meet  wtrj  two  weeks  to  discuss  work 
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load  and  men.  Each  Director  Is  responsible 
for  not  only  Job  progress,  but  for  satisfactory 
on-going  client  relations,  holding  to  client 
budgets,  and  timing  of  client  progress  pay- 
ments. In  addition,  Directors  carry  the  prime 
responsibility  for  the  morale  of  the  men, 
including  recommendations  for  promotion 
£ind  compensation.  In  general,  the  Studio 
Director  is  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Jobs,  while  Roth  carries  design 
responsibility. 

Traditionally,  the  office  goes  outside  for 
Its  structtiral  engineering,  and  under  the  di- 
rection of  Al  Huber,  the  firm  maintains  con- 
tact with  about  six  structural  consultants. 

For  mechanical  engineering  the  firm  also 
engages  appropriate  outside  consultants,  ex- 
cept that  Just  last  July  the  office  asked  the 
firm  of  Charles  S,  Leopold,  Inc.,  mechanical 
and  electrical  engineers  to  merge  with  Vin- 
cent G,  Kling  and  Associates,  This  firm, 
founded  In  1923,  Is  now  a  corporation  under 
the  direction  of  James  Bricker,  operating 
as  KUng-Leopold,  Inc,  This  was  a  step  In 
the  direction  of  greater  In-house  capability 
for  full  range  service.  Kllng's  work  calls  no- 
ticeably for  a  thorough  distribution  of  ter- 
minal units  and  control  devices  Integrated 
sensitively  with  the  architecture  of  the 
building. 

For  overall  office  continuity,  and  coordi- 
nation. Kling  and  the  twelve  associates, 
which  Includes  the  five  Studio  Directors,  meet 
every  two  weeks,  (alternating  with  the  Di- 
rector's weeks) ,  With  Roth,  Huber.  the  Fi- 
nancial Officer,  W,  C.  Taylor,  the  Director  of 
Communications,  Gerre  Jones,  and  the  Per- 
sonnel Manager,  R,  Bauer,  the  group  dis- 
cusses Job  progress  and  current  flrmwide 
welfare.  Then  monthly,  the  Studio  Directors 
and  all  the  staff  architects  meet  with  Kling 
and  Roth  to  be  updated  on  new  technologies, 
construction  procedures,  findings  In  urban 
development,  cost  trends,  etc.  For  a  renewal 
of  spirits,  the  associates,  department  beads, 
and  Kling  get  away  from  the  office  two  or 
three  times  a  year  for  a  short  retreat  from 
the  phones  and  the  office  tensions. 

SPECinCATIONS    AND    MATERIALS 

Specifications  are  also  handled  In  the  tra- 
ditional manner.  As  soon  as  specific  materials 
and  methods  evolve  in  the  design  process, 
the  specifications  chief  is  asked  to  prepare 
trial  paragraphs.  These  are  reviewed  with 
the  staff  architect  and  the  Studio  Director, 
and  there  are  additions  and  refinements  In 
in  a  running  series  of  exchanges  with  the 
specification  department.  When  materials 
critical  to  exterior  or  Interior  architectural 
design  are  under  consideration,  Kling  him- 
self Ijecomes  Involved  in  the  material  char- 
acteristics and  even  In  brand  considerations. 
Samples,  displays,  and  mock-ups  are  subject 
to  Kllng's  approval,  and  many  times  he  has 
had  preconceived  preferences  for  a  certain 
brand,  based  on  research  and  field  experience. 

MATERIAIf    research 

To  exi)edlte  the  inquiries  into  the  grow- 
ing complexity  of  the  materials  applicable 
to  the  office  projects,  the  Arm  set  up  a  short 
time  ago  a  Research  Office  with  an  architec- 
tural engineer,  R,  Lowden,  well  experienced 
with  the  ways  of  the  office.  To  control  the 
work  load,  he  meets  office  inquiries  by  dig- 
ging up  who  has  the  answers  to  problems  and 
where  he  is  rather  than  developing  the  tech- 
nical answers  himself.  Then,  again,  he  may 
assist  in  the  run  down  of  alternates,  like  the 
study  that  determined  that  the  best  roof 
sj^ace  for  the  unusual  Richmond  Coliseum 
would  be  aluminum  sheets  with  a  porce- 
lalnlzed  finish.  In  policy,  Kling  insists  on 
an  exploration  of  what  is  available  and  then, 
a  knowledge  of  Its  application. 

And,  research  for  a  project  does  not  stop 
on  the  day  of  dedication.  It  Includes  check- 
ing back  on  the  completed  building  to  ap- 
praise performance  and  client  satisfaction. 
The  high  ratio  of  repeat  clients  which  the 
office  enjoys  can  l)e  traced.  In  part,  to  this 
post -occupancy  cUent  contact. 
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CONTtOLUNC    OmCt    COSTS 

As  a  r«uK  of  i  minagem^nt  consultant  s 
anaU-sls  s^verai  ye»rs  ago,  Waiter  Tay>:.r  wa^ 
brought  m  for  ariAnCal  supervision  From  a 
bickground  of  law  and  finance,  he  has  grad- 
uviy  instituted  certain  controls,  but  his 
greatest  contnbuf.oa  Is  a  poUcy  of  continual 
surveillance  in  the  drafung  room  When  a 
stafT  architect  wants  to  enlarge  on  an  avenue 
of  study  th.At  win  probably  take  exir* 
ume  there  is  a  short  dlscussi.^n  of  Its  merits 
and  co6t  and  a  balancing  against  the  poss.- 
bUltv  of  other  such  extr.«  Because  of 
Taylor's  unusual  capacity  for  empathy  *-nn 
the  architects  in  conunual  man-to-man  d  s- 
cussions  he  ha.s  been  able  to  avoid  any  really 
serious  compromise  In  their  mood  of  crea.lve 
freedom 

COSTBOLLINC    PRdJECT  COSTS 

For  the  taAk  of  cost  planning,  for  budget- 
ing and  denmtlve  estimating,  there  Is  an 
Estimating  Gn.up  which  serv«  the  en  ire 
arm  The  chief  estimator,  aided  by  four  or 
Ave  ^ther  estimators,  is  one  of  three  activi- 
ties operating  under  the  manager  of  Con- 
s-ruction and  Research  The  other  two  are 
Field  Inspection  -  which  consists  of  ten  or 
eleven  construction -experienced  field  repre- 
sentativns.  and  the  Research  Office  Under  the 
direction  of  the  manager  there  is  a  continual 
Dlavback  from  the  field  men  of  conditions 
affecting  not  only  material  unit  costs  and 
labor,  but  regional  pra^nices  that  affect  gen- 
era! conditions  Items  This  and  an  exch  ai^e 
with  the  research  manager  on  cost  factors 
revealed  m  current  material  inquiries,  en- 
ables 'he  estimators  t.:.  be  quite  current  and 
accurate  about  total  job  c«t  Kilng  Is  proud 
of  the  offices  record  of  estimates  which  have 
been  typically  within  about  2  percent  of 
contract  figures 

Going  at  a  pace  that  would  do  away  moe. 
men  In  -hree  months  and  even  with  the 
travel  flexibility  of  his  crwn  plane,  a  ieven 
passenger  Cessna  =421A  KUng  derided 
ab..a-  a  ve-ir  igo  "o  bring  in  a  man  t..  c-..rdl- 
na-e  pr.>--pen  development  Now  Gerre  J>nes 
as  Direct  r  of  Communications  develops 
presen'a-.lons  to  prospecJi  is  well  .i»  opp^.r- 
tunlties  for  work  Fortunately,  much  of  the 
work  comes  from  the  former  clients  and  re- 
ferrals As  for  pure  sales.  KUng  is  convin-ed 
that  bv  insisting  on  quality  in  cllen-  rela- 
tions as  well  is  buildings  he  has  freed  him- 
self  from   time-consuming  promotion 

THE   P«onSSJON    *ND   THE   INOITSTRT 

Over  ten  years  tago  KUng  b««an  ">  enunci- 
ate convlcUons  ab»:)Ut  the  profession  Txlay. 
he  declares    e%en   nio-e   lervently 

Architects  must  conccntxat*  not  so  much 
on  profes  lonal  pride,  as  en  -the  product  •  of 
their  efforts  the  constructed  building,  the 
procedures  bv  which  It  wa^  realUed  the  cli- 
ents total  experience  The  architect  must 
present  himself  a.^  oeing  responsible  for  all 
of  It  and  he  must  prove  It 

The  architects  in  offlcM  must  a  sume  ag- 
gressively the  refipcnsiblllty  for  the  training 
of  the  younger  men  the  upcoming  archi- 
tects and  technicians  Kling  projecu  them 
into  experiences  that  will  make  a  young  man 
a  total  architect  ■  Kllng  invites  the  men 
to  client  sessions  :fcd  ih^lr  completed  build- 
ings "The  men  love  it,  '  he  says  Thev  don  t 
under^vtand  all  that  Koes  on  m  the  give  and 
take    but  they  come  along  fa.st  " 

Kling  aiso  declares  that  the  building  In- 
dustry IS  struggling  under  chaotic  prirUcPS 
The  architects  as  a  group  must  take  the 
lead  bv  studv  and  research  Ir.  bringing  new 
efflclenciee  into  building  procedures  They 
have  the  training,  but  they  mut  act  and 
soon,  or  others  will  steal  the  show  from 
them  Clients  uvday  ire  more  sophisticated 
about  design  and  management  of  the  work 
The  architect  must  have  constnactlon  man- 
agement capacity 

Overall,  beauty  In  a  building  shows  re- 
spect for  Ita  function  Beauty  Is  a  matter 
of  simplifying  the  complexlUe^.  of  doing  the 
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best    with    what    you    'lave    regardless   of   the 
budget  I  advocate  showing  that  we  care 

I  for  education,   for   commerce  i    and   for  our 
community  " 
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OPPOSITION  TO  THE  APPOINTMENT 
OF  G.  HARROLD  CARSWELL 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

or  MAiciAi.  msrrrs 

IN  rm:  house  ok  rkprk&entatives 

Thursday.  Frbruary  5.   1970 
Mr    HARRINGTON     Mr     Speaker,    I 
wish  to  protest  the  nomination  by  the 
Nixon     administration    of    O      Harrold 
Carswell  to  the  U  S  Supreme  Court 

E^arher  this  week  one  of  the  distin- 
guished scholars  testifying  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  Dean  Louis 
Pollak  of  the  Yale  Law  School,  charac- 
terized Judge  Carswell  as  the  most 
poorly  qualified  nominee  in  this  cen- 
lurv  ■' 

Dean  PoUak  came  to  this  conclusion 
after  examining  the  credentials  of  some 
of  the  40  judges  going  back  to  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  who  wa.s  nominated  to 
the  Court  from  the  Supreme  Bench  of 
rnv  Stale  in  1902 

It  IS  ironic  that  JudKe  Carswell  has 
been  nominated  to  fill  the  \ery  seat  oc- 
cupied bv  Mr  Justice  Holmes  for  more 
than  30  vears  and  b.'fure  him  by  a  suc- 
cession of  great  New  England  jurists 
who  are  part  of  the  history  of  American 
constitutional  jurisprudence-  Cushmg. 
Story,  and  Gray  to  name  only  the  b«-st 
known  Needless  to  say  I  do  not  claim 
thLs  .seat  for  my  State,  but  I  do  claim  it 
for  .scholarship  and  wisdom,  for  Judg- 
ment and  geiUlenes,s,  and  for  the  high- 
est aspiration.^  of  the  Republic 

I  do  not  condemn  Jud>:e  Carswell  lo- 
dav  for  his  words  of  more  than  'JO  years 

ago bitioted  and  irusulting  as  they  were 

to  Americans  *hJ  will  be  standing  before 
the  bench  on  which  he  is  nominated  to 
sit   As  Ju.stice  Frankfurter  observed 

wisdom  to<j  often  never  comes,  and  s.>  ..ne 
,3Ught  not  to  reject  it  merely  because  It  comes 
late 


But  Judge  Carswell.-  record,  other 
than  his  own  self-servmg  statement  that 
he  has  changed  hLs  views  since  1948.  does 
not  reflect  that  he  has  indeed  acquired 
the  wi.sdom  which  vvould  make  more  ik>s- 
siblc  his  consideration  for  the  Supreme 
Court  Rather  to  the  conti.irv  some  dis- 
turbing indications  have  been  brought 
U3  liFht  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  suggesting  that  neither  in  his 
pn^ate  life  nor  m  his  conduct  as  a  jud^e. 
has  he  efTecled  the  growth  toward  wis- 
dom which  the  Nation  has  every  right  to 
expect  of  a  Supreme  Court  nominee 

La.st  fall  when  ttie  Nauon  was  watxrh- 
in;;  consideration  of  Judge  Haynsworth 
for  the  same  seat  on  the  Supreme  Court. 
I  stated  that  hi.s  appointment  would  have 
a  negating'  impact  on  the  historic  deci- 
sions rendered  bv  the  Court  in  rei-ent 
years  Clearly,  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Carswell  is  no  improvement  over  the 
earlier  administration  nomination  and 
may  indeed  represent  a  backsliding 

At  ihLs  time  in  our  history  when  jus- 
tice IS  making  clLscernible  effort  to  cor- 
rect the  imbalance  which  has  character- 


ized our  treatment  of  the  black  minority. 
It  can  only  be  viewed  as  opportunistic 
politics  to  nominate  a  Harrold  Carswell 
immediately  after  the  rejection  of  a 
Clement  Haynsworth 

It  has  been  suggested  by  the  dean  or 
Massachusetts  commentators.  Louis  M. 
Uons,  that  it  should  be  possible  for  the 
President  to  find  "a  judge  without  flaw 
to  wear  the  manUe  of  the  Court  as  befits 
a  Justice  of  the  Umted  States." 

I  share  this  view.  I  urge  our  collewrues 
in  the  upper  body  to  reject  the  nomina- 
tion of  Harrold  Carswell  for  the  Supreme 
Court.  

ALCOHOLISM  AND  CHRONIC  LIVER 
DISEASE 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF    NTW     ToRK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  5.  1970 
Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  an  article 
entitled    "The   Social    Impact    of   Liver 
Disease."    and    publi.shed    in    the    New- 
England   Journal   of    Medicine   of    De- 
cember 25.  1969.  represents  a  sUtement 
of  the  .steerinR  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can AssociaUon  for  the  Study  of  Uver 
DLsease   which    I   commend   to   the   at- 
tention of  the  Senate   The  chairman  of 
the    committee    is    Hans    Popper,    MD. 
dean  for  academic  affairs.  Given  Foun- 
dation profe.ssor  and  chairman.  Depart- 
ment of  Pathology.  Mount  Sinai  School 
of   Medicine  of   the  City   University   of 
New    York    The   members  of    the   com- 
mittee  are  Charles   S    Davidson.   M  D  . 
professor    of    medicine.    Thomdike    Me- 
morial    Laboratory      Harvard     Medical 
School.  Boston;  Carroll  M    Leevy.  M.D., 
professor  of  medicine.  New  Jersey  Col- 
let;e  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry.  Jersey 
City:   and  Fenton  SchafTner.  MD.  pro- 
fe.ssor    of     patholony     and     medicine, 
.Mount  Slnal  School  of  Medicine  of  the 
City  Unnersity  of  New   York 

The  American  A.ssociation  for  the 
Study  of  Liver  Di.sease  was  founded  20 
years  auo  as  an  academic  society  to  deal 
with  the  scientific  aspects  of  liver  dis- 
eases and  in  the  last  2  years  has  added 
to  Its  goals  the  improvement  of  the 
medical  care  of  patients  with  liver  dis- 
ea.se  and  has  thus  become  concerned 
with  th€  delivery  of  medical  care 

An  abstract  of  how  the  steering  com- 
mittee has  dealt  in  the  question  of  de- 
livery of  medical  care  follows 

Although  knowledge  of  hepatic  biology  and 
pathology    Is   advanced,    the   prevention   and 
treatment  of  Uver  di.sease  lag  sadly  This  dis- 
crepancy is  attributable  t^)  lack  of  facilities 
and    trained   personnel    Morbidity  and  mor- 
tality  of    liver   dl.sea.se   are   Increasing   in   fre- 
quency   because    of    alcoholiNm.    adverse    re- 
actions from  drug  use  and  abuse    and   viral 
hepatitis  are  more  prevalent    As  the  nature 
,,f   These  factors  suggests    the  disadvantaged 
are  part  leu larlv  at  rl.sk    To  promote  the  ap- 
plication of  scientific  knowledge  to  the  con- 
trol  of   liver   dl.sea.se    clinical   centers   devel- 
oped with  community  participation  and  de- 
v.ted  to  the  management  of  liver  disease  are 
proposed    These  wou'd  Improve  hospital  and 
ariiholatMry   care   for   a   dl'^ease   that   Is   often 
,-irable      provide    medical    and    paramedical 
personnel    with    the    specialized    knowledge 
needed  for  the  management  of    a  debllllat- 
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ing  disease,  Including  Its  psychiatric  over- 
tones; facilitate  further  research;  and  en- 
sure community  participation  in  controlling 
a  serious  socio-economic  burden. 

The  second  problem,  as  viewed  by  the 
steering  committee,  concerns  the  need 
for  including  in  the  national  and  local 
efforts  directed  against  alcoholism  a  con- 
sideration of  chronic  liver  disease.  Alco- 
holic liver  disease  is  not  only  an  Impor- 
tant part  of  the  problem  of  alcoholism 
in  view  of  rising  mortality  rate,  pro- 
longed morbidity,  high  cost  to  society 
and  inadequate  treatment  facilities  but  it 
is  also  the  first  manifestation  of  injury 
from  alcoholism  in  many  persons  who 
have  no  previous  policy  or  psychiatric 
record  and  are  socially  well  functioning. 
These  persons  are  particularly  promis- 
ing candidates  for  medical  as  well  as 
alchohol  withdrawal  therapy.  Neverthe- 
le.ss.  the  doctors  point  out.  most  of  the 
efforts  are  today  directed  almost  entirely 
toward  the  behavioral  problem. 

I  believe  the  recommendations  of  Dr. 
Popper  and  the  members  of  the  steer- 
ing committee  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Study  of  Liver  Disease  merit 
serious  consideration  by  the  people  «md 
particularly  by  those  concerned  In  na- 
tional and  local  efforts  directed  against 
alcoholism  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  Social  Impact  or  LrVER  Disease 
I  Bv  Hans  Popper.  M  D  ,  Charles  S.  Davidson. 

M  D  .  Carroll  M    Leevy.  M  D  ,  and  Penton 

Schaffner.  MD  > 

(Statement  of  the  Steering  Committee  of 
the  American  A.ssoclatlon  for  the  Studv  of 
I  iver  Disease  "From  the  Mount  Slnal  School 
of  Medicine  of  the  City  University  of  New 
York,  the  Thorndlke  Memorial  Laboratory, 
Boston  City  Hospital,  and  the  New  Jersey 
College  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry.  East 
Orange  N  3  (address  reprint  requests  to  Dr. 
Popper  at  Mount  Slnal  School  of  Medicine. 
Fifth  Ave  ,  and  100th.  New  York   NY.  100291. 

Abstract 

Although  knowledge  of  hepatic  biology  and 
p.ithology  Is  advanced,  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  Uver  disease  lag  sadly.  This  dis- 
crepancy Is  attributable  to  lack  of  facili- 
ties and  trained  personnel.  Morbidity  and 
mortality  of  liver  disease  are  Increasing  In 
frequency  because  al(X)hollsm.  adverse  reac- 
'.  l.ms  from  drug  ti.se  and  abuse,  and  viral 
hepatitis  are  more  prevalent.  As  the  nature 
"f  the.se  factors  suggests,  the  disadvan- 
taged are  particularly  at  risk 

To  promote  the  application  of  scientific 
kni>wledge  to  the  control  of  Uver  disease. 
rimlcal  centers  developed  with  community 
participation  and  devoted  to  the  management 
i>{  Uver  disease  are  profxised  These  would 
improve  hospital  and  ambulatory  care  for  a 
disea.'^e  that  Is  of  en  curable;  provide  medical 
.ind  paramedical  personnel  with  the  spe- 
cialized knowledge  needed  for  the  manage- 
ment of  a  debilitating  disease.  Including  Its 
psychiatric  overtones;  facilitate  further  re- 
search; and  ensure  community  participation 
m  coiitroUint;  a  serious  socio-economic 
h'.irden 

The  social  revolution  In  medicine  chal- 
lenges the  relevance  of  the  present  service 
to  the  sick  from  the  points  of  view  of  the 
total  society,  of  the  inlormatlon  taught 
medical  students  and  physicians  and  of  the 
direction  of  research.  The  Uver  has  been  a 
target  of  many  clinical  and  Ixaslc-sclence  In- 
vesUgatlons  because  of  Its  size,  homogeneity 
and  prominent  role  in  metabolism.  The  ap- 
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plication  of  molecular  biology  and  pathology 
to  mammalian  tissue  has  been  to  a  large  ex- 
tent carried  out  on  the  Uver.  The  wetUth 
of  Information  that  has  been  obtained  in 
basic  functional  and  structural  studies  on  the 
Uver  contrasts  with  a  relative  dearth  of 
established  Information  concerning  Uver  dis- 
ease. The  social  revolution  in  medicine  calls 
for  reassessment  oif  medical  service,  educa- 
tion and  research  In  Uver  disease,  which  now 
represents  a  quantitatively  Important  cause 
or  morbidity  In  the  population.  Since  liver 
disease,  especially  cirrhosis.  Is  a  common 
cause  of  death  preceded  by  prolonged  mor- 
bidity requiring  frequent  hospitalizations.  It 
Is  a  serious  economic  problem  for  society.  A 
device  combining  servlc*.  education  and  re- 
search and  providing  the  necessary  co-opera- 
tion with  the  community  would  be  centers 
devoted  to  the  management  of  liver  diseases 
as  part  of  the  national  programs  for  Im- 
provement of   health  care. 

Cirrhosis  Is  Increasing  In  frequency  among 
the  causes  of  death.  At  present,  it  Is  listed 
as  the  fourth  or  fifth  cause  of  death  In  pa- 
tients above  40  years  of  age,»  and  the  death 
rate  from  cirrhosis  rose  more  than  that  from 
other  caitsee  In  the  last  decade  In  the 
United  States.'  Recent  surveys  Indicate  that 
the  disease  Is  also  on  the  rise  In  Europe.  A 
death  rate  from  cirrhosis  In  Prance  of  34  2 
per  100.000  and  In  Portugal  of  30.4  per  100,000 
population  has  been  reported.' 

Clinical  recognition  and  management  of 
liver  disease  varies  considerably,  depending 
on  the  training  and  Interest  of  the  physician 
and  the  availability  of  appropriate  facilities. 
The  concern  of  the  physician  and  his  in- 
terest m  the  somatic  welfare  of  the  patient 
is  of  particular  Importance  In  the  alcoholic, 
who  Is  probably  more  effectively  persuaded 
to  abstain  from  alcohol  by  the  Interested 
physician  taking  care  of  his  physical  Illness 
than  by  the  psychiatrist  or  social  worker. 
The  same  thing  may  be  true  for  the  drug  ad- 
dict when  he  seeks  medical  care  for  hepatitis. 
Prevention  and  proper  therapy  require  basic 
knowledge  of  etiology  and  epidemiology  and 
the  recognition  of  persons  at  risk  of  chronic 
disease.  This  is  largely  lacking  for  hepatic 
disease.  The  causative  agent  of  the  most  fre- 
quent acute  liver  disease  In  adults,  viral  hep- 
atitis, has  not  been  isolated,  and  the  eti- 
ology of  cirrhosis,  except  the  one  related  to 
chronic  alcohol  abuse,  has  not  been  estab- 
lished. Even  with  alcohol  abuse,  factors  re- 
sponsible for  the  known  variation  in  suscep- 
tibility to  cirrhosis  have  not  been  identified. 
Moreover,  chronologic  events  In  the  conver- 
sion of  a  liver  from  normal  to  cirrhotic  in 
both  alcoholic  and  nonalcoholic  persons  re- 
quire documentation.  The  problem  is  com- 
plicated by  the  need  to  delineate  further  the 
role  In  chronic  Uver  Injury  of  toxic  agents 
m  the  environment  and  particularly  In  foods 
and  laeverages. 

Inadequacy  of  our  knowledge  is  also  re- 
flected In  the  unavallablUty  of  specific 
therapy  for  liver  disease,  except  for  bacterial 
and  parasitic  Infections.  We  have  been  suc- 
cessful In  treating  the  complications  of  Hver 
diseases  such  as  bleeding  esophageal  varices, 
ascites,  coma  and  renal  failure  rather  than 
in  treating  the  sick  liver  itself.  Asymptomatic 
cirrhosis  Is  found  at  autopsy  rather  fre- 
quently. The  spontaneous  regulation  of  fac- 
tors making  cirrhosis  sometimes  almost  In- 
nocuous could  be  Imitated  by  proper  therapy 
If  instituted  at  the  right  time  That  manage- 
ment may  have  an  effect  is  also  Indicated  by 
the  change  of  the  clinical  and  pathological 
features  of  cirrhosis  In  recent  years.  Later 
stages  of  the  post-necrotlc  or  macronodular 
types  appear  to  be  more  frequent  now  than 
the  previously  more  common  Laennec  or 
mlcronodular  cirrhosis.*  • 

The  management  of  acute  hepatic  failure 
In  cirrhosis  as  well  as  in  acute  hepatic  disease, 
like  viral  hepatitis  or  pernicious  drug  re- 
actions, by  medical  therapy  remains  a  target 
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of  therapeutic  attempts  of  limited  success. 
This  Is  more  effective  In  centers  where  pre- 
cipitating factors,  such  as  electrolyte  im- 
balance, renal  failure  and  Infection,  are  rec- 
ognized earUer.  Most  lmp>ortant,  however, 
are  iatrogenic  causes.  When  therapeutic 
guidelines  are  not  established,  the  experience 
of  the  physician  In  recognizing  the  subtleties 
of  many  physiologic  details  and  the  varia- 
tions In  the  response  of  patients  and  in  the 
disease  determine  the  fate  of  the  patient. 
Si>eclflc  indications  and  contraindications 
for  available  therapeutic  approaches  must 
be  based  on  controlled  studies  that  are  miss- 
ing. Such  Information  will  be  necessary  even 
for  extracorporeal  assistance  or  for  Uver 
transplantation.  The  gaps  in  knowledge  dif- 
fer In  the  various  diseases  because  of  si>eciflc 
problems. 

Of  the  liver  diseases,  the  one  in  the  alco- 
holic is  the  most  important  economic  and 
social  problem  since  alcoholism  is  such  a  ma- 
jor health  problem  In  the  United  States  and 
In  the  Western  world.  Approximately  6,500,- 
000  persons  are  affected  by  alcoholism  In  the 
United  States,  with  an  increase  of  1,500,000 
within  the  last  decade.'  This  figure  Is  con- 
servative. When  the  relatives  of  patients  are 
included,  at  least  20.000,000  Americans  suffer 
from  consequences  of  alcoholism.  The  major 
problems  usually  cited  and  supported  hand- 
somely by  governmental  and  other  agencies 
are  those  handled  by  psychiatrists  and  so- 
ciologists. The  prolonged  high  cost  to  society 
Incurred  by  the  Individual  alcoholic  results 
from  chronic  liver  disease  rather  than  from 
mental  disorders,  which  are  more  frequently 
acute  than  chronic.  By  contrast,  the  alco- 
holic with  cirrhosis  presents  the  problem  not 
only  of  absenteeism  but  also  of  long-term 
dlsablUty  entailing  expensive  hospitalization 
and  medical  care.  This  is  borne  out  by  the 
available  mortality  statistics,  which  under- 
state the  case  since  reluctance  exists  to  list 
alcoholic  cirrhosis  on  a  death  certificate.  In- 
stead, the  complications  or  consequences  of 
cirrhosis,  such  as  Infection  and  hemorrhage, 
are  listed.  In  1964,  11,000  deaths  In  the 
United  States  were  attributed  to  alcoholic 
disorders."  Three  fourths  of  these  were  from 
cirrhosis,  a  fifth  from  alcoholism  Itself,  and 
the  rest  from  psychosis  related  to  alcoholism. 
The  death  rate  from  alcoholic  disorders  had 
risen  from  5.5  per  100,000  in  1950  to  8.7  In 
1964.  This  increase  is  entirely  the  result  of 
cirrhosis.  This  rise  involves  30  per  cent  of 
white  males  and  90  per  cent  of  nonwhlte 
males.  In  females,  the  Increase  was  75  per 
cent  in  white  and  150  per  cent  in  nonwhlte. 
In  the  nonwhlte  group,  the  increase  occurred 
in  the  fourth  decade,  whereas  In  whites.  It  is 
In  the  50's  and  60'8.»  Llfe-instirance  statistics 
dealing  only  with  the  American  white  popu- 
lation suggest  that  the  increase  was  much 
greater  at  the  lower  than  at  the  higher  eco- 
nomic levels,  the  lower  ones  being  Industrial 
policy  holders  who  are  members  of  the  urban 
wage-earning,  lower-income  families,  auid 
not  Including  the  indigent.'  In  another 
study,  the  death  rate  attributed  to  cirrhosis 
was  compared  between  1957-68  and  1965-66 
in  Baltimore.  An  Increase  of  47.4  per  cent 
was  found  in  white  men,  one  of  76.3  per  cent 
in  white  women,  one  of  162.7  per  cent  in 
Negro  men,  and  one  of  259.7  per  cent  in 
Negro  women."  The  authors  also  point  out 
that  fatty  liver  even  without  cirrhosis  is  a 
common  finding  In  otherwise  unexplained 
sudden  death. 

Patty  Uver.  alcoholic  hepatitis  or  cirrhosis 
may  occur  In  alcoholics  who  are  socially 
functioning.  As  yet  unsettled  Is  the  relaUve 
role  of  alcohol  toxicity  and  malnutrition  to 
the  development  of  Uver  disease  In  alco- 
holics. Natural-history  studies  have  not 
clearly  shown  the  transition  of  fatty  Uver 
Into  cirrhosis.  Alcoholic  hepatitis  with  or 
without  central  hyaline  sclerosis'"  seems  to 
be  an  Intermediary  stage.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  cirrhosis."  although  it  is  not  estab- 
lished whether  It  is  a  necessary  one.  The 
roles    of    genetic    predlsposlUon,    the    total 
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amount  of  alcohol  taken  and  t^'  Pf"""^ 
intake  may  explain  why  some  a^«'f^°"^,*^* 
p^  from  clrrhoels    When  .Icohollc  hepa- 
titis develops,  uansulon  to  clrrhoels  1=.  prob- 
able   If    'icohol    abuse    continues-    Even    m 
fully  developed  cirrhosis  of  the  -^^^f ^''^^.ff^^ 
r,,st  with  prolonged  survival  Is  possib.e  wlUi 
sustained  abstinence   =  This  points  to  th^ne^ 
cessity  of  rehabilitation  programs  to  ^^^^ 
morbidity  and  mortality  •'  Their  etTec'.lvene^ 
depends  upon  the  co-operation  with  commu- 
mtv  sroupTThe  total  social  cost  of  cirrhosis 
m  llco^ko^Tcs  has  been  estimated  to  be  higher 
than  $2  000  000.000  per  year'  "^hus^  pre^e^ 
tlon  by  recognition  of  the  asymptomatic  per 
^,ns  at  nsk    treatment  of  hepatic  ^allure  re- 
sulting  from   cirrhosis   and   long-term  man- 
a;jement  are  high-prlorlty  health  problems 
Aiuhough  cirrhosis  m  the  alcoholic    s  the 
most  important  fraction  responsible  for  the 
n^  of    the    death    rate    from    cirrhosis,    the 
de^th  rate  from  other  types  of  clrrho6ls  also 
.eems    to    be    increasing'   Viral    h^P'^"'^^  .^'^ 
5^1bly    the   main    etiology   of    nonalcohoUc 
Cirrhosis    at  least  in  the  Western  world    The 
size  of  the  problem  of  viral  hepatitis  is  un- 
known,   however,    because   the   ff«»"*;L'>; „^^ 
the  anicteric  variety  of  both  the  servim  and 
infectious  forrns  is  not  established    The  K- 
tenc  form  may  represent  as  little  as   10  f^r 
cent    and    as    much    as    50    per    cent    of    all 
cases'    ■   This    is  complicated    by    ignorance 
at^ut    the   fate    of   anicteric   hepatitis    The 
problem  of  chronlclty  and  Its  relation  to  im- 
munologic and   flbrogenlc   factors  Is  an  ex- 
^nmental  and  clinical  problem  that  rnight 
?:^lved  with   presently  available   technics 
and  bv  epidemiologic  Investigation  establish- 
ing the  persons  at  risk  even  without  a  spe- 
cific virologic  test  to  determine  etiology    The 
immediate  future  will  tell  ''^'^^»^"  ,^1^ .^; 
onstratlon  of  Australia  antigen  •'will  be  the 
etlologlc  test  long  searched  for    Research  on 
viral    hep.itltls    involves    rtrologlc    'nvestlga- 
Uons     the    studv    of    the    immunology,    the 
management  of  acut«  hepatic  failure  in  the 
patients  m  whom  massive  necrosis  develops 
I  approximately  4000  fatalities  per  year  m  the 
United    States.  •■    and     the    prevention    of 
transition  Into  cirrhosis   A  special  problem  In 
viral    hepatitis   Is   its    frequent  development 
in  youths  using  drugs  by  injection  nonthera- 
peutlcally 

The  increasing  number  and  sophlstlcauon 
of  therapeutic  agents  has  led  to  a  rising  num- 
ber of  hepatic  adverse  drug  reactions,  some  oi 
which  threaten  life,  particularly  if  they  re- 
sult in  acute  maaslve  necrosis    DrMg-lnduced 
hepauc    reactions    make    up    a    conslderab  e 
fraction    of    persons    with    massive    necrotic 
hepatitis    with    high    mortality    rate'      ine 
problem   in  moet  of  the  hepatic  drug  reac- 
tions  that   involve  only   a  small   number  of 
patlentfi  Uiking  the  drug  m  an  unpredictable 
fashion  lies  m  IdenUfylng  the  persons  at  risk 
rather    than    only    in    toxicologic    stud.es    m 
animals    This  requires  recognition  ^f  euher 
genetic  abnormalities  of  drug  metabolism^  or 
immunologic  factors  as  the  basis  of  the  dis- 
ease   The  s-jdv  of  the  patient  with  the  re- 
action is  therefore  most  promising 

The  Ust  of  diseases  could  be  lengthened  by 
inclusion  of  liver  disease  In  children  and  by 
exploration  of  environmental  factors  produc- 
ing hidden  intoxications  in  f.x<J  or  from  p^- 
tlcldes  The  recent  success  m  Isolating  the 
mycotoxln  aflatoxm  -  is  an  example 

Liver  disease  in  general  Is  more  frequent 
in  lmp<Jverlshed  axid  disadvantaged  peoples  in 
both  prosperous  and  underdeveloped  nations 
This  is  related  to  increased  chance  of  expo- 
sure to  infectious  agents,  greater  prevalence 
of  nutritional  deficiencies  of  various  types 
and  delayed  recogniuon  and  receipt  of  proper 
treatment  f  .r  Initial  phases  of  liver  injury 
The  current  effort  to  deliver  better  medical 
care  to  'he  dlaadvantaged  Americans  em- 
phasizes the  urgent  need  to  bring  biology  of 
the  liver  and  medical  care  of  liver  disease  to- 
gether at  this  time  This  requires  program 
planning  at  the  community,  state  and   fed- 


eral level  with  involvement  of  the  private 
sector  as  well  as  tax-supported  local  hospitals, 
the  regional  medical  program,  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion 

The  size  of   the  pnablem  of   liver  diseases 
and  the  lack  of  knowledge,  more  of  clinical 
factors    than    of    b-islc    ones     represent    ele- 
ments of  need    Mestns  to  answer  these  needs 
are   available,    but    progress  Is   ham[)ered   by 
the  following  Items     the  lack  of  interest  on 
the    part    of    practltK  ners     hospluil    officials 
and  the  public  at  Uirge  In  a  disease  that  In 
the  past  has  been  linked  to  alcoholism,   the 
Inadequate  facilities  available   for  diagnosis 
and    chronic    care    of    patients    with    liver 
disease    and  the  relatively  small  number  of 
phvslclans    and    clinical    scientists    devoting 
themselves    primarily    to    liver    diseases    as 
contrasted    to    the    many    experimentalists 
s'udving   basic    .uspects   of   the   liver    Avail- 
ability   of    special    centers    for    liver   disease 
would  permit   the  immediate  application  of 
currently    available    knowledge    to    a    larger 
segment  of  the  population 

Uver     centers     would     facilitate     further 
clinical   as  well   as  basic   research  In  an  ap- 
oroprlate  environment  and  permit  rapid  in- 
crease of  medical  and  paramedical  per^onriel 
with  special  expertise  In  liver  diseases   They 
could  disseminate  the  knowledge  acquired  by 
demonstration  to  the  referring  physicians  on 
their    own    patient    material     Such    centers 
would  permit  development  of  a  medical  and 
social  team  approach  that  would  extend  into 
the  comn^unlty  to  help  prevent  and  recog- 
nize hepatic  Injury  and  provide  continuous 
ambulatory     follow-up    observation    of    pa- 
tients with  chronic  liver  dise.ise   They  would 
also  assist  in  the   rehablllUtlon  of  patients 
with  alcoholic  hepatitis,  .n  whom  the  risk  of 
development  of  cirrhosis  Is  great   These  cen- 
ters could  be  affiliated  with  existing  centers 
for   control   of   alcohol   or  of   drug   abuse  or 
could  be  made  part  of  the  Regional  Medical 
Program    Bv  these  mechanisms,   the  centers 
would  become  part  of  a  community  effort  in 
view    of    the    built-in    community    advlsorj,- 
committees     The    activities    of    the    profes- 
sional   medical    and    paramedical    personnel 
would  be  woven  together  with   th<3se  of  lay 
(troups    to    provide   broad    coverage    for   case 
detection        maintenance       of       therapeutic 
supervision  in  chronic  dlseiise  and  manage- 
ment of  drug  or  alcohol  withdrawal 
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THE  PLASTIC  BAG  MENACE 

HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  5.  1970 
Mr   MIKVA   Mr   Speaker,  during  the 
last  decade,  over  300  infants  have  died  in 
America  from  sufTocation.  their  breaths 
stopped  short  by  the  thin  film  of  plastic 
bags    This  needless  loss  of  life  can  be 
prevented  by  adequate  safety  measures. 
Although  there  has  been  some  improve- 
ment in  recent  years— thinner  material, 
providing  perforation— more  needs  to  be 
done    Today.  I   am  introducing  a  bUl 
which  will  help  curb  the  dangerous  de- 
sign and  uses  of  plastic  sheeting,  in  the 
hope   that   other   children   will   not  die 
and  that  other  families  will  not  have  to 
suffer  like  the  Infants  described  above 
and  their  families. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
Rive  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  specific  statutory  authori- 
zation to  set  safety  standards  covering 
the  design  of  plastic  bags  and  other  com- 
mercial articles  utilizing  plastic  sheeting 
with  dangerous  adhesive  characteristics. 
I  realize  that  last  year  Congress  passed 
the  Child  Protection  and  Toy  Safety  Act 
of  1969.  Public  Law  No.  91-113.  as  an 
amendment   to  the  Federal   Hazardous 
Substances  Act   But  there  is  some  ques- 
tion whether  the  provisions  of  that  act 
will  in  fact  provide  adequate  authority 
for  regulation  of  the  manufacture  and 
u.se  of  plastic  baps  and  plastic  sheeting. 
The  bill  I  introduce  today  would  specifi- 
callv  insure  that  the  Secretary  has  such 
aulhonty    In  doing  so.  it  would  help  to 
prevent  further  accidental  deaths  result- 
ing from  such  products. 
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UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  5,  1970 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  50  years  ago  when  a  band  of  brave 
and  patriotic  Ukrainians  unfurled  the 
banner  of  revolt  against  their  oppressors 
and  proclaimed  their  national  independ- 
ence, they  were  attaining  the  cherished 
dream  of  all  their  compatriots.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  Russian  revolution,  czarist 
autocracy  was  shattered  and  it  was  only 
natural  that  the  largest  non-Russian 
ethnic  element  in  Russia's  polyglot  em- 
pire should  be  the  first  to  assert  its  free- 
dom and  independence.  But  wartime 
events,  over  which  Ukrainians  had  no 
control,  and  unforeseen  postwar  inter- 
national convulsions,  proved  too  costly 
and  disastrous  to  the  newly  proclaimed 
independent  state.  E>en  before  the  end 
of  the  war  it  was  attacked  by  the  Poles  in 
the  north,  and  at  the  end  of  the  war,  it 
was  altogether  too  weak  to  withstand  the 
deadly  onslaught  of  the  Red  army.  The 
sad  result  was  that  a  little  more  than 
2  years  after  its  national  independence 
Ukraine  was  forced  to  surrender  its  in- 
dependence to  the  Red  army  in  Novem- 
ber of  1920. 

Today  Ukraine  is  the  second  largest 
socialist  republic  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
second  only  in  importance  and  popula- 
tion to  the  Russian  Socialist  Republic. 
Some  45  million  Ukrainians  constitute 
about  a  fifth  of  the  Soviet  Union's  total 
population.  The  Ukraine  has  always  been 
one  of  the  most  fertile  grain -producing 
areas  in  Europe.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
whole  Soviet  Union  Is  dependent  to  a 
great  extent  for  its  grain  supply  and  for 
a  large  variety  of  other  foodstuffs  on  the 
Ukraine. 

It  is  tragic  that  so  many  million 
Ukrainians,  constituting  such  an  im- 
portant segment  of  Europe,  do  not  enjoy 
many  of  the  elemental  privileges  and 
amenities  of  life  which  are  considered 
in  free  societies  in  the  free  world  as  the 
birthright  of  all  human  beings.  If  the 
Ukrainians  were  living  under  normal 
conditions,  and  if  they  were  in  a  position 
to  realize  their  aspirations,  they  would 
gladly  seize  the  opportunity  to  establish 
a  democratic  government  in  their  home- 
land. Unfortunately,  however,  for  more 
than  five  decades  conditions  have  not 
been  normal  in  the  Ukraine,  and  are  not 
normal  now. 

Since  1920  these  sturdy  people  have 
not  known  freedom  in  their  native  land. 
There  is.  however,  one  encouraging  light 
in  this  rather  gloomy  present.  The  innate 
and  Inborn  desire  of  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple to  regain  their  freedom  is  an  undying 
and  living  force  in  today's  Ukraine. 
Neither  the  tyrants  of  Moscow,  nor  their 
minions  In  the  Ukraine,  can  extinguish 
this  spirit  of  freedom  and  Independence 
which  all  liberty-loving  Ukrainians  claim 
as  their  inalienable  birthright.  As  long 
as  that  noble  spirit  is  kept  alive,  and  as 
long  as  the  ideal  of  national  freedom  Is 
cherished  by  the  people  of  Ukraine,  no 
dictatorship  or  tyranny  can  rob  them 
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of  their  real  Independence — the  inde- 
pendence of  their  souls  and  hearts.  As 
long  as  they  possess  this  spirit,  they  will 
never  give  up  their  resistance  to  the  Red 
tyrants.  On  the  observance  of  the  52d 
anniversary  of  the  Ukrainian  In- 
dependence Day  I  wish  the  people  of 
Ukraine  fortitude  and  luck  in  their 
national  struggle. 
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H.R.  15631,  A  BILL  TO  INCORPORATE 
THE  NATIONAL  RIVER  ACADEMY 
OP  THE  UNTTEX)  STATES 


AMERICAS  MOBILE  MINORITY 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  5,  1970 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  increasingly  hearing  the  voices  of 
so  many  differing  groups  of  Americans, 
who  have  pooled  their  resources,  banded 
together,  and  have  organized,  in  large 
numbers  and  small,  to  demand  the  rights, 
opportunities  and  benefits  of  this  great 
land  to  which  they  feel  they  are  entitled 
as  citizens.  Undoubtedly,  many  are 
justified. 

And  yet,  ironically,  one  group  of  Amer- 
icans which  is  luiequivocaUy  the  most 
forgotten,  the  neediest,  and  the  least 
served  of  the  widely  differing  peoples 
comprising  our  country,  has  not  been 
heard  from. 

I  refer  to  many  of  our  migrant  farm- 
workers today,  who  each  year  come  forth 
from  all  parts  of  rural  America  to  the 
agricultural  scene,  offering  their  vital 
services  in  assuring  an  adequate  agrarian 
working  force  to  reap  the  harvest  of  na- 
ture's bounty  which  helps  to  nurture  all 
of  us.  Too  often  the  lives  of  many  of 
these  workers  are  characterized  by 
wholly  inadequate  housing  facilities,  a 
shameful  lack  of  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  their  children,  and  a  genuine 
need  for  meaningful  health  services. 

The  Congress  has  at  times  recognized 
that  it  has  a  responsibility  to  these 
workers  and  it  has  taken  some  important 
first  steps  in  recognizing  and  fulfilling  its 
responsibility  for  the  improvement  of  the 
lives  of  migratory  agricultural  workers — 
these  steps  being  the  appropriation  of 
fimds  for  improving  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schools;  advances  in  health  care 
services;  child  protection;  and  other 
similar  programs. 

Yet,  so  much  more  remains  to  be  done. 
The  migrant  farmworkers  often  travel  in 
family  groups,  working  side  by  side  in 
the  fields  of  America's  farmland,  to  help 
to  bring  about  abundance  to  Americans, 
but  reaping  few  harvests,  financially  or 
otherwise,  for  their  own  benefits  from 
their  labors. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  the  months  ahead 
we  in  the  Congress  will  not  fail  to  direct 
our  attention  and  our  energies  to  the 
task  of  ultimately  eliminating  this  gross 
error  of  omission  of  our  society  to  our 
migrant  farmworkers. 

We  must  insure  them  and  their  fam- 
ilies that  they  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  fully  participate  in  the  prosperity  to 
which  they  themselves  have  nobly  con- 
tributed. 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  5,  1970 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  15631,  to  incorpo- 
rate the  National  River  Academy  of  the 
United  States.  This  bill  is  an  outgrowth 
of  a  great  deal  of  work  in  the  past  few 
months  on  behalf  of  myself  and  many, 
many  people  throughout  this  country 
who  are  interested  in  the  orderly  and 
rapid  growth  of  the  inland  waterways 
industry  and  the  continued  development 
and  utilization  of  our  rivers'  resources. 

Several  months  ago  I  proposed  the 
establishment  of  a  National  River  Acad- 
emy to  be  located  at  Helena,  Ark.  At  the 
time  I  made  this  proposal,  I  said: 

The  growing  need  for  trained  personnel 
to  operate  our  waterways  transportation  net- 
work or  barges,  dams  and  ports  is  going  to 
mushroom  In  the  next  fiity  years.  At  the 
present  time,  there  are  not  any  schools 
which  have  been  specifically  established  to 
train  Inland  waterways  personnel  to  operate 
towboats  on  the  rivers  and  canals.  This 
situation  ejdsts  even  though  the  vessels  have 
been  more  technologically  sophisticated  and 
the  traffic  more  dense. 

With  the  purix>ses  for  industrial  expansion 
along  the  banks  of  our  waterways  and  with 
the  present  need  that  exists  for  trained  per- 
sonnel to  operate  and  maintain  the  tows  and 
barges  on  the  inland  waterways  of  the  United 
States,  there  appears  to  be  a  present  demand 
for  the  establishment  of  a  training  academy 
for  river  personnel. 

Discussions  with  leaders  in  the  inland 
waterways  industry  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  recent  months  has  only  served  to 
confirm  this  prediction.  The  case  for  es- 
tablishing such  a  training  institution  can 
be  easily  made.  At  the  present  time,  there 
are  six  academies  in  this  country  to  train 
the  40,000  persons  employed  on  our 
ocean-going  vessels.  And,  yet,  there  are 
no  formal  training  facilities  to  train  the 
80,000  persons  who  are  employed  on  the 
Nation's  inland  waterways. 

In  the  coining  years,  we  hope  to  see  a 
dramatic  growth  and  development  in  the 
inland  waterways  industry.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  waterborne  tonnage  will  in- 
crease 450  percent  during  the  coming  50 
years.  At  the  same  time,  more  sophisti- 
cated equipment  and  technology  is  con- 
stantly being  introduced  onto  the  Na- 
tion's 23,000  miles  of  inland  waterways. 

These  factors  add  up  to  a  challenge,  in 
the  name  of  both  efiSciency  and  safety,  to 
offer  the  best  possible  training  programs 
and  opportunities  to  the  people  employed 
in  this  key  industry. 

The  leaders  of  this  industry  have  told 
me  that  this  is  a  project  they  want.  They, 
too,  see  the  advantage  of  using  the  lat- 
est techniques  and  tools  available  to  pro- 
vide their  personnel  with  the  best  train- 
ing available.  They,  too,  recognize  that 
on-the-job  training,  while  offering  expe- 
rience that  is  absolutely  essential,  does 
not  offer  the  eflBcient  training  or  the  ef- 
fective instruction  that  is  necessary  in 
a  dynamic  industry. 
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In  other  words.  Mr  Speaker,  the  de- 
gree suid  quality  of  tramini.;  and  instruc- 
tion that  the  National  River  Academy 
will  offer  IS  something;  that  is  needed  and 
wanted,  by  the  inland  waterways  indus- 
tr>-  throughout  this  country  This  acad- 
ernv  will  be  national  in  scope,  it  will  be 
national  in  emphasis,  and  it  will  produce 
results  that  will  be  felt  nationally 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have  in- 
troduced HR  15631.  a  bill  to  Incorpo- 
rate the  National  River  Academy  under 
the  acts  of  Con,^ress  This  is  a  projeit 
and  a  goal  that  should  be  recognized 
publicly  by  this  Contjress  It  is  a  project 
that  should  have  the  backing  of  this 
Cor\gress 

I  am  hopeful  that  eatrly  hearings  and 
consideration  of  this  proposal  can  be 
scheduled,  and  that  my  colleagues  m  the 
Congress  will  join  me  in  recognizau:  the 
inland  waterways  industry  as  one  which 
is  vital  to  the  future  development  of  this 
country  and  which  needs  and  deserves 
our  support 
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want  to  insure  the  best  college  oppor- 
tunity they  can  get 

Clearly,  a  break  Ls  needed  by  these 
families,  and  ju.st  as  clearly,  there  must 
be  financial  help  for  our  :ollea«ues  If 
they  are  to  .serve  a-s  adequately  through 
the  decade  This  bill,  with  minimal  jeop- 
ardy to  any  party- -students,  colleges  or 
the  Government— can  provide  that 
assistance 

I  urge  my  colleague.-,  to  consider  the 
need  for  and  wisdom  of  the  solution  pro- 
posed today 
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THE   ATTACK   ON    HISTORY 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 


TAX  INCENTm:S  FOR  COLLEGE 
EDUCATION  FUNDS 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  tu-iNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday.  February  5.  1970 
Mr  MIKVA  Mr  Speaker,  any  family 
putting  a  child  through  college  today 
knows  what  a  thoroughly  frustrating 
burden  that  can  be.  Each  year  tuition 
and  housing  costs  jump  again.  &c  do  the 
costs  of  books  and  a  young  person's  social 
life  It  IS  often  discouraging  for  u  student 
to  look  forward  to  years  more  of  such  a 
marginal  existence,  or  for  his  parents  to 
try  to  prepare  for  a  future  of  increasing 
college  costs  for  the  rest  of  their 
children. 

But  colleges,  in  view  of  a  tripling  stu- 
dent population  in  the  next  decade,  are 
also  reaching  for  funds  to  maintain  and 
expand  their  academic  capacities  For 
everyone,  then,  the  prospect  of  investing 
in  education  seems  insurmountable — it 
is  difficult  enough  now  to  find  resources 
and  any  later  payoff  only  promises  to  be 
inadequate 

In  an  attempt  to  ameliorate  this  dilem- 
ma, I  am  introducing  a  bill  today  which 
can  offer  an  immediate  as  well  as  a  long- 
term  solution. 

First,  as  an  immediate  aid  to  families 
supporting  college  students,  this  bill 
would  provide  for  a  $100  yearly  tax  credit 
for  each  full-time  student,  and  a  propor- 
tional credit  for  part-time  students. 

Second,  as  an  incentive  for  families  to 
invest  in  the  future  education  of  their 
children,  as  well  as  a  source  of  develop- 
ment capital  for  colleges,  this  bill  would 
establish  a  special  educational  invest- 
ment fund  A  $50  yearly  tax  credit  would 
be  granted  the  families  of  any  potential 
colleue  student  for  deposits  in  a  restrict- 
ed fund,  which  would  be  available  only 
as  loans  to  colleges. 

It  IS  estimated  that  this  fund  over  the 
next  18  years  would  provide  $25  billion 
for  educational  development,  and  at  the 
same  time  ease  some  of  the  burden  on 
millions   of   parents   and   students   who 


op    UtSSol  RI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.MIVES 

Thursday.  February  5.  1970 
Mr   BOLLTNG    Mr   Speaker,  the    'At- 
tack on  History  •  is  the  subject  of  a  timely 
editorial  in  the  current  issue  of  Horizon 
magazine    Contnbuting    Editor    Walter 
Karp  finds  his  answers  to  the  attack  in 
Thomas  Jefferson's  memorable  writings 
on   the  purpose  of  studying   history,   I 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
editorial,  which  appears  in  the  1970  win- 
ter edition  of  Horizon   It  follows: 
The  Attack  on  Histost 
It  is  seldom  that  alarming  news  emerges 
from   learned  Journals  of  education  and  the 
decisions   of   educational   ccmmlttees    Such, 
however.  Is  the  case  today,  and  the  news  Is 
well  worth  pondering    It  Is  simply  that  the 
teaching  of  history  is  being  seriously  under- 
mined   Attacked  by  teachers,  by  educational 
leaders,  and  by  academic  scholars,  the  his- 
tory currlculums  in  the  nation  s  schools  are 
in  the  process  of  being  cut  to  the  bare  min- 
imum  prescribed   by   state  laws     It   Is  high 
time   to  say  something  in   history  s  defense 
Of  cnnrlsm    the  te.irhlnu  of  history  suffers 
no  laclc    Most  of   the  criticism   Is  harsh  and 
curiously    contradictory    On    the   one   hand, 
hlstorv    courses   are    accused    of    being    mere 
compilations    of    dead    f.icts     On    the    other 
hand     thev       are    criticized    for    being    mere 
packages  of     pieties  •    designed  to  e.ich  obe- 
dience   docility,   humility,   according  to  one 
distinguished      American      educator,      Edgar 
Bruce  Weslev    The  famous  Harvard  historian 
Oscar   Handlln   says   that    history   should    be 
tautfht  only  m  college  because  it  Is  too  diffi- 
cult for  the  average  student    Mr    Wesley    on 
the  other  hand,   faults  history  precisely   be- 
cause     any   reasonably   normal   student  can 
learn  anv  iclrxl  of  hluory  at  any  grade  level  ' 
La^tlv     and     most     s'.pnincantly,     history     Is 
scorrfully   comp.ired    to    the   sfHnal    sciences. 
with    their   "exacting   standards  "   Indeed,  it 
is  looked  upon  by  many  educators  as  a  senti- 
mental relic   that  must   be   replaced  by   the 
more     relevant"  social  sciences    Dr    Charles 
O    Sellers,  a  member  of  a  California  panel 
charged  with  drawing  up  a   program  of  so- 
cial studies  f  'r  the  sta'es  public  schools,  re- 
ported  recently   that    only    the   panel's   his- 
torians 'saw  much  value  In  retaining  history 
in  the  curriculum  at  all  " 

Can  the  study  of  hlsu:)ry  be  defended— to 
quote  Dr  Sellers^  'In  the  face  of  the  teach- 
ers' hardheaded  Insistence  on  precision  In 
denning  the  objectives"  of  teaching  history'' 
We  think  it  can  be,  and  must  be  Far  more 
Is  at  stake  than  the  outcome  of  an  academic 
squabble 

The  study  of  history  Thomas  Jefferson  long 
ago  insisted,  is  the  very  heart  of  ed\icatlon 
Hlstorv  broadly  speaking,  is  our  record  of 
the  actions  taken  by  men  in  the  past  that 
have  made  us  what  we  are  today  It  Is  the 
record  of  men  deciding  and  aspiring,  using 


power  and  abusing  power  in  their  ceaseless 
attempts  u>  achieve  their  purposes  History 
thus  reveals  the  ways  of  men  when  they 
are  free,  for  freedom.  In  its  most  profound 
sense  Is  the  capacity  of  men  to  shape  their 
own  world  If  hlstorv  is  taught  as  dead  facts. 
It  la  being  badly  taught  If  It  is  taught  to  In- 
culcate obedience  and  docility."  It  has 
been  perverted  into  propaganda 

As  for  the  social  sciences  themselves,  the 
one  thing  they  can  never  do  Is  replace  his- 
tory By  their  very  nature,  the  social  sciences 
show  us  men  when  they  are  not  free  Psy- 
chology describes  \is  ln.sofar  as  we  are  bound 
by  behavioral  laws  Sociology  describes 
us  insofar  as  we  are  bound  by  social  "forces," 
Anthropology  describes  us  insofar  as  we  are 
bound  bv  inherited  custom  "  These  sciences 
do  depict  mankind,  but  It  Is  a  partial  pic- 
ture If  all  we  knew  of  ourselves  were  de- 
rived from  social  science  men  would  know 
themselves  only  as  passive  creatures  of  iron- 
clad laws  and  circumstance  Only  the  study 
of  history  can  rectify  a  view  of  man  so  dan- 
gerously one-sided,  can  show  us  not  only 
as  passive  creatures,  which  we  are.  but  as 
active  creators  and  lawmakers,  which  we 
also  are 

To  answer  the  teacherb  demand  for  a  pre- 
cise objective"  in  studying  history,  de- 
fenders of  history  might  well  turn  to  Jeffer- 
son's words  In  a  republic,  he  said,  the  pur- 
pose of  history  Is  to  'enable  every  man  to 
Judge  for  himself  what  will  secure  or  endan- 
ger his  freedom  "  Surely  that  is  "precise" 
enough  and  "relevant  "  enough  to  satisfy 
anyone 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  DAVID 
HOLMAN 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    Nrw     T08K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  5.  1970 
Mr.  'WOLFF.  Mr,  Speaker,  although 
his  death  came  immediately  before  the 
recent  congressional  recess,  it  would  be 
a  erave  injustice  not  to  take  time  to 
note  the  passing  of  David  Holman.  who, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  a  New  York 
SUte  supreme  court  justice. 

Judge  Holman.  in  a  long  career  that 
spanned  four  decades,  was  a  public  serv- 
ant who  epitomized  the  ideals  of  service 
and  dedication  to  the  public  good. 

While  we  were  from  different  parties 
there  was  never  any  lack  of  respect  for 
Dave  Holman's  honest  commitment  to 
those  principles  in  which  he  believed. 

His  record  of  public  service  is  a  long 
one  demonstraUng  that  he  possessed 
great  energy  and  interest  in  his  fellow 
man  At  the  Ume  he  took  his  place  on 
the  bench  he  was  president  of  the  Nas- 
sau County  Bar  Association.  During  his 
career  he  was.  at  different  times,  an  as- 
sisUnt  district  attorney,  counsel  to  a 
joint  legislative  committee,  attorney  for 
many  local  jurisdictions,  and  counsel  for 
the  New  Hyde  Park  School  Board,  where 
he  lived  for  many  years. 

Dave  Holman's  chariUble  activities 
were  as  diverse  as  h^  -.  legal  undertakings. 
Among  the  many  philanthropic  causes 
to  which  he  devoted  his  time  were  the 
United  Jewish  Appeal,  CARE.  Cerebral 
Palsy,  and  the  Long  Island  Committee 
for  the  US   Olympic  Team. 

One  did  not  have  to  share  all  Dave 
Holman's  political  views  to  appreciate 
his  sincere  desire  to  serve  his  community 
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and  leave  a  positive  contribution  to 
man's  well-being.  He  left  such  a  legacy 
and  his  widow.  Ethel,  and  his  son  and 
dauizhtcr.  Gary  and  Sandra,  may  be 
justly  proud  of  the  long  and  purposefiQ 
career  of  Dave  Holman. 

It  is  iieople  such  as  David  Holman  that 
have  made  our  country  great.  He  will  be 
missed. 


ST  LEO  COLLEGE  ACTIVATES  POL- 
ISH STUDY  CENTER  IN  MEMORY 
OF  FATHER  JEROME  WISNIEWSKI 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  5,  1970 
Mr,  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Pol- 
ish pnest.  Father  Jerome  Wisniewski. 
OS  B,,  who  spent  most  of  his  lifetime  at 
St,  Leo  Abbey  and  was  recognized  as  a 
foremost  authority  on  Florida  history 
will  be  honored  at  St.  Leo  College  with 
the  creation  of  a  Polish  Study  Center 
to  be  dedicated  in  his  memory. 

The  Polish  Study  Center  will  be  a  re- 
pository for  books  and  manuscripts  on 
Polish  history,  music,  literature,  edu- 
cation, arts,  and  the  governments.  Here 
students  from  St.  Leo  College  and  St. 
Leo  Abbey  and  interested  citizens  will 
be  encouraged  to  pursue  studies  and 
research  and  where  documents  will  be 
preserved,  reproduced,  and  distributed 
for  educational  purposes  as  a  public 
service. 

Father  Jerome,  a  great  educator  and 
historian,  was  also  an  accomplished  poet 
and  a  noted  horticulturist.  He  was  the 
recipient  of  Peace  River  Vsdley  Histori- 
cal Association's  first  Florida  History 
Award. 

The  Florida  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Florida  Senate  have  passed  a 
Joint  resolution  paying  well-deserved 
tribute  to  the  late  Father  Jerome.  O.S.B. 
of  St.  Leo  Abbey. 

The  resolution  follows: 
HCR  1081-A  Ctoncurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing sympathy  and  regret  over  the  death 
of  Father  Jerome  and  paying  tribute  to  hla 
aocompUshments  during  his  life  and  to  bis 
memory. 

Whereas.  It  is  appropriate  to  record  for 
posterity  the  life  and  works  of  a  dedicated 
educator,  an  accomplished  poet,  a  noted 
horticulturist,  a  great  student  of  history  and 
a  holy  man,  for  whom  Florida  history  waa 
the  most  fascinating  subject  of  the  many 
subjects  in  which  he  was  interested;  and 

Whereas.  Father  Jerome.  O.S.B.,  bom 
Jerome  Wisniewski.  of  St.  Leo  Abbey,  who 
was  small  in  stature  but  who  stood  tall  In 
Intellect,  spirit  and  accomplishments.  oc«i- 
trlbuted  so  g^reatly  to  the  ertudy  of  Florida 
history;  and 

Whereas,  the  efforts  of  Father  Jerome  in 
the  study  of  Florida  history  have  resulted  In 
an  outstanding  Library  of  rare  historical 
volumes  and  documents  on  Florida  history 
and  a  wealth  of  original  treatises  from  his 
own  pen.  all  of  which  have  preserved  the  his- 
tory and  lore  of  this  great  state  for  the  study 
and  enjoyment  of  future  generations  of 
Floridians  and  Americans;  and 

Whereas.  Father  Jerome,  the  recipient  of 
the  Peace  River  Valley  Historical  Association's 
first  Florida  History  Award,  has  left  to  us  St. 
Leo  College  which  grew  and  prospered  be- 
cause of  his  efforts  and  zeal,  now  therefore. 
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Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Florida,  the  Senate  con- 
curring: 

Tliat  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Florida  this  Legislature  does  pause  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  life  and  memory  of  Father 
Jerome,  whose  death  In  1966  has  removed 
from  our  midst  a  man  of  rare  abilities,  whose 
contributions  to  the  people  of  our  state  and 
our  country  will  continue  to  live  for  the 
benefit  of  all  of  us,  and  that  his  memory  be 
au^corded  our  respect  and  gratitude; 

Be  It  furtlier  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution,  signed  by  the  Speaker  and  at- 
tested to  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  by  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  l>e  forwarded  to  the  St.  Leo 
College  library  to  be  placed  with  the  his- 
torical ooUectlon  left  to  the  library  by  Father 
Jerome. 


NEED    HISTORICAL,    ARCHEOLOGI- 
CAL  PRESERVATION  BILL 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    FLOUDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  5,  1970 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
changing  environment,  expanding  popu- 
lation, and  increased  technology,  our  Na- 
tion is  facing  a  possible  "archeological 
gap."  There  is  a  definite  threat  that  a 
majority  of  our  scientific,  prehistorical, 
historical,  and  archeological  data  will  not 
be  available  for  study  in  the  next  few 
decades. 

Legislation  I  have  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  along  with  60 
cosponsors  will  help  to  remedy  this  situa- 
tion and  preserve  historical  objects, 
which  might  be  damaged  or  permanently 
lost  to  history  because  of  Federal  public 
works  projects. 

This  bill,  which  has  been  introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  its  chief  spxjnsor,  Senator 
Frank  E.  Moss  of  Utah,  has  28  co- 
sponsors.  It  is  irupported  by  the  Society  of 
Historical  Archeology. 

This  bill  amends  the  act.  Public  Law 
86-523  of  Jime  27,  1960.  which  provides 
for  the  sidvage  only  of  those  historical 
and  archeological  remains  being  flooded 
or  destroyed  by  dams  constructed  by  or 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Grov- 
emment,  by  extending  the  coverage  to  all 
Federal  and  federsdly  assisted  or  licensed 
programs  which  alter  the  terrain  and 
thus  potentially  cause  loss  of  archeologi- 
cal and  historical  data.  The  bill  makes  it 
clear  that  agencies  may  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  conserve  scientific,  arche- 
ological, and  historical  resources  within 
the  framework  of  their  own  administra- 
tive procedures  rather  than  being  re- 
quired always  to  work  through  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  It  further  pro- 
vides that  if  an  agency  wishes  to  utilize 
the  resources  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  it  is  authorized  to  transfer 
funds,  not  to  exceed  1  percent  of  its  total 
program,  to  that  Secretary  to  cover 
salvage  costs. 

The  concept  of  the  bill  is  that  the  cost 
of  the  salvage  of  the  data  would  be  re- 
lated directly  to  the  destruction  or 
threatened  destruction  of  Irreplaceable 
scientific,  archeological,  and  historical 
resources.  Agency  programs  threatening 
the  destruction  of  the  nonrenewable  re- 
sources would  have  the  authority  to  ex- 
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pend  a  very  minimal  amount  of  the  funds 
to  recover,  protect,  and  preserve  the  data 
when  it  was  significant  and  had  been 
called  to  their  attention.  The  bill  only  au- 
thorizes expenditures;  it  does  not  demand 
them. 

Much  information  about  the  past  still 
lies  buried  in  the  ground  awaiting  inves- 
tigations by  scientists  to  recreate  a  mean- 
ingful picture  of  the  lives  of  those  who 
lived  in  this  land  before  us.  From  the 
objects  and  other  information  in  the 
ground,  the  past  can  be  brought  to  life 
again  and  can  become  a  part  of  the  edu- 
cation of  our  children.  Our  children  can- 
not preserve  the  past  for  their  children 
unless  we  help  preserve  it  for  them.  We 
who  are  aUve  today  possess  the  last  op- 
portunity to  save,  preserve  or  record  a 
portion  of  the  long  record  of  man's  ex- 
perience and  achievement  in  the  United 
States.  The  choice  is  ours  whether  we 
will  preserve  the  manuscripts,  objects, 
and  other  sources  of  information  from 
which  future  cenerations  may  learn 
about  those  who  preceded  us,  or  whether 
intentionally  or  through  neglect,  we  will 
allow  our  heritage  from  the  past  to  be 
destroyed.  If  we  do  not  preserve  the  in- 
formation, all  future  generations  will 
have  lost  forever  the  ability  to  experience 
and  profit  fully  from  the  past. 

The  bill  presented  here  is  &n  importarit 
conservation  measure  designed  to  facili- 
tate and  promote  protection  and  re- 
covery of  one  of  America's  great  non- 
renewable resources,  the  evidences  of  the 
past.  The  need  for  action  is  urgent  for 
it  is  estimated  that  a  majority  of  our 
archeological  and  historical  sites  will  be 
damaged  or  destroyed  within  the  next  25 
years. 

The  House  cosponsors  of  the  bill  are : 

H.R.  15453:  Bennett,  Berry,  Bttrlison 
of  Missouri,  Carter,  P*0QUA,  Hammkr- 
SCHMIDT,  and  Mrs.  May. 

H.R.  15522;  Stephens,  Tiernan.  Tun- 
NEY,  Udall,  'Waldie,  'Wyatt,  and  Vanik. 

H.R.  15521:  Brock,  Broomfield,  Chap- 
pell,  Cleveland,  Daddario.  Dtn.sKi,  Ed- 
MONDSON.  Foley.  Helstoski.  Hull,  Kee, 
Kttykendall,  McCloskey,  Mikva.  Mrs. 
MrNK,  Olsen,  Pryor  of  Arkansas,  Pttr- 
CELL.  Rarick,  Reifel,  Ruppe,  Saylor. 
Scherle,  and  Skubitz. 

The  bill  will  be  introduced  Thursday, 
February  5,  with  the  following  cospon- 
sors: 

Anderson  of  Illinois,  Andrfws  of  North 
Dakota,  Annttnzio,  Byrnes  of  "Wiscon- 
sin. DORN.  Haley,  Horton,  Kyl,  Kyros, 
Matsttnaga.  Meeds,  Melcher,  Minish, 
Murphy  of  New  York,  O'Neal,  Ottinger, 
Price,  Rees,  Sikes.  Springer,  Stokes, 
Whitehurst,  and  Yates. 


A  UNIVERSAL  INSTINCT  FOR  PEACE 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  5,  1970 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
editorial.  Ken  Berg,  editor  of  the  Man- 
kato  Free  Press  in  Mankato.  Minn.,  chose 
to  philosophize  a  bit  about  the  deeper 
nature  of  man.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  share 
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his  viewpoint  with  readers  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record 

U.NivERAL    Instinct   for   Peace 

About  the  commonest  observation  on  the 
part  cf  those  who  are  well-tr.weled  Is  that 
people  human  beings  e\erywhere  are 

basically  kind 

Some  go  a  step  further  and  suggest  that 
jteneraHv  >pealclnK  these  human  beings  de- 
serve something;  better  in  the  way  of  govern- 
ment than  they  are  receiving 

This  thought  is  prompted  by  a  report  on 
a  visit  to  the  Iron  Curtain  countries  by 
Harry  L  Page  assistant  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  for  the  State  of  Illinois. 
It  contained  the  following 

■I  discovered  that  peoples  Uvtng  in  other 
lands  even  those  under  a  totalitarian 
regime  even  under  a  hammer  and  sickle  yoke 
are  Just  like  our  next  door  neighbors 
when  you  get  them  alone  on  a  one-on-one 
basis 

•I  am  convinced  that  the  hardnosed  citi- 
zen of  Russia,  bred  to  believe  that  Ameri- 
cans are  their  perpetual  enemy,  can  sit  down 
and  talk  to  us  when  we  get  away  from  gov- 
ernment atwut  our  children  and  what  we 
want  in  life  " 

They  are  every  bit  as  compatible  in  a 
discussion  as  our  next  door  neighbors."  the 
Illinois   educator    concluded    on    this    pwlni 

Our  own  over-riding  impression,  conversely 
bred  as  we  were  to  believe  that  Russians  are 
our  perpetual  enemy,  is  that  humans 
wherever  you  find  them  hold  the  same  as- 
pirations and  dream  the  same  dreams  as  our 
own 

Despite  an  impressive  amount  of  evidence 
to  the  contrary  at  this  moment  in  history. 
we  are  convinced  that  the  instinct  for  peace 
Is  the  one  most  deeply  embedded  in  man- 
kind 

We  reject  the  commonly  held  assumption 
that  man  is  a  flghting  animal  and  that  wars 
are  inevitable 


SCOUT  AT  WORK 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

For  30  davs  during  January  when  litter 
dlspiieal  is  coii.sldered  the  highest  In  the  year 
I  collected  litter  each  day  on  a  designated 
highway  section  ion  Hasty  road,  not  one 
of  the  heaviest  travelled  roadsi.  converted 
my  flgtires  to  the  mile  and  applied  this  to 
the  445  miles  of  paved  highways  In  Scot- 
land County 

•  Unbelievably.  Scotland  County  averajred 
578  tin  caiis.  263  ghuis  bottles  and  1,630 
pieces  of  paper  per  mile  per  month  ■  Rich- 
ard concluded  during  this  project  i  he  was 
working  on  a  conservation  merit  badge  i  that 
during  a  given  month  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  cans.  117.000  bottles  and  ne.irly  throf- 
quarters  of  a  million  pieces  of  paper  are 
dumped  along  our  roads  And  this  he  Judges 
is  below  average  tor  the  count  was  done 
In  cold  weather  when  car  windows  are  up 
most  of  the  time  and  riders  are  not  apt  to 
make  as  frequent  deposits  as  during  the 
summer.  Also  he  did  not  include  the  'Jb 
miles  of  unpaved  roads  In  the  county's  sys- 
tem 

HEAVY    COST 

■The  county  highway  department  tilled 
two  pickup  triicks  with  Utter  In  the  short 
distance  of  2  4  mUes  from  the  Scotland 
County  line  on  the  west  side  of  Maxton  and 
the  east  end  of  Number  74  bypass,"  Richard 
reports.  "This  Included  13  caaes  of  soft 
drink  bottles  and  was  done  during  the  same 
time  I  was  doing  my  study  " 

This  persevering  and  concerned  scout 
calls  attention  to  the  cost  this  is  to  the 
taxpayer  He  has  figured  that  if  the  mini- 
mum wage  of  81  60  per  hour  is  paid,  it  would 
co6t  $7,000  in  wages  for  the  highway  de- 
partment to  pick  up  all  the  Utter  along 
the  paved  roads  of  Scotland  County  Just  once 
a  year 

"Some  of  our  complaints  about  high  taxes 
Is  our  own  making  through  p<x>r  steward- 
ship." Scout  Williams  charges  "If  each  per- 
son would  do  his  part  In  the  control  of 
Utter  the  taxes  would  be  lower  than  what 
they  are  now  So  I  ask  everybody  to  try  to 
do  their  part  in  the  control  of  Utter  " 
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HON.  EARL  B.  RUTH 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  5.  1970 

Mr  RUTH  Mr  Speaker,  in  his  state 
of  the  union  message.  President  Nixon 
proposed  that  each  individual  should 
enlist  in  the  fight  against  pollution  Ht- 
suggested  that  each  person  resolve  to 
leave  his  home,  his  property,  the  public 
places  of  his  city  or  town  a  little  cleaner, 
a  little  better,  a  little  more  pleasant  for 
himself  and  those  around  him  " 

Even  before  the  President  spoke  these 
words,  a  Launnburg.  NC.  Boy  Scout 
named  Richard  Williams,  undertook  a 
local  project  to  determine  the  extent  of 
litter  in  his  small  part  of  the  Nation  dur- 
ing the  month  of  January  On  Febru- 
ar>'  2.  1970.  the  Launnburg  Exchange 
in  the  Odds  and  Ends  column  reported 
the  findings  of  Scout  Williams; 

ScofT  AT  Work 
Richard  WUUams  is  a  Boy  Scout  who  lives 
on  Hasty  Road  and  has  recently  conducted 
an  interesung  survey  At  the  suggestion  of 
hla  advisor  In  Troop  447  Alvln  Hater.  Rich- 
ard undertook  a  Utter  project  He  set  out 
to  determine  how  much  actual  Utter  is  de- 
posited on  Scotland  County  roadsides,  and 
how  much  it  is  costing  taxpayers  No  at- 
tempt was  made  to  determine  the  degree  of 
unalghtliness.  but  this  U  the  more  obvious 
part  of  It. 


REPORTS  FROM  WASHINGTON 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OK    Ii>WA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  5.  1970 

Mr  SCHERI-E  Mr.  Speaker.  Supreme 
Court  Justice  William  O  Douglas,  self- 
appointed  messiah  of  the  hippies  and 
yippies,  IS  at  it  again  This  time  the  aging 
Lothario  practically  Invites  his  long- 
haired mental  midget-s  to  thumb  their 
noses  at  the  law  enforcement  agencies  of 
this  country  and  obey  only  the  laws 
which  agree  with  their  naive  philosophy. 
In  his  soon-to-be-published  book. 
Points  of  Rebellion."  the  71-year-old 
swnmer  with  a  penchant  for  wives  a  half- 
century  younger  than  he.  endlessly  ti- 
rades again-st  the  FBI,  CIA.  local  police 
officials,  educators,  and  every  other  or- 
ganization or  pers.?n  with  a  semblance  of 
dignified  authority  He  heaps  praise  upon 
the  degenerate  disciples  of  disorder  while 
strongly  hinting  that  the  philosophy  of 
citizens  concerned  about  rampant  crime 
Eind  riotous  behavior  parallels  that  of 
Adolf  Hitler. 

The  Justice,  an  obvious  student  of  the 
extracurricular  activities  of  Henry  vm, 
attempts  to  draw  the  ridiculous  compari- 
son between  George  II  and  what  he  de- 
scribes as  today's  'establishment,  " 


If  Justice  Douglas,  w  hom  the  taxpayers 
are  subsidizing  at  S60.000  a  year  for  life, 
really  believes  his  own  drivel,  he  .should 
resign  from  the  Court  and  spend  his  time 
hiking  down  the  pointless  patlis  tread  by 
the  rest  of  the  anarchists.  The  biggest 
point  in  his  book,  "Pomt^s  of  Rebellion." 
rests  on  top  of  the  distinguished  jurist's 
.shoulders. 

EVERY     LITTER    BIT 

The  Uxpayers  paid  S30  million  to  clean 
up  the  4  3  billion  pieces  of  litter  that 
Americans  dumped  on  their  niaior  high- 
wavs  la.st  year  alone  These  figures  cover 
only  the  270  noo  miles  of  mam  arteries, 
and  do  not  include  the  3  4  million  miles 
of  secondary  roads  and  city  streets  The 
true  cost  of  cleanins-'  up  all  the  debris 
tos.sed  out  on  our  roads  by  thoughtle.ss 
drivers  is  undoubtedly  much  higher.  Tins 
Ls  a  territic  price  to  clean  up  our  own 
mess 

Utter  is  one  of  the  chief  polluters  of 
our  environment  and  almost  everyone 
contributes  to  it  in  one  form  or  another. 
Di-scarded  paper  accounts  for  59  ix>rccnt 
of  all  highway  Utter,  plastic  wrappers  for 
6  percent,  bottles  another  6  percent,  cans 
15  percent,  and  miscellany  the  remain- 
ing 14  [>ercent  While  it  is  easier  to  pin- 
iwint  the  derelictions  of  the  large-scale 
industrial  polluters,  the  cumulative  efTect 
of  individuals  littering  highways  adds  up 
to  a  suecenng  pile  of  costly  and  un- 
sightly debris  Youthful  offenders  are  the 
worst!  but  affluence  tends  to  make  litter- 
bugs  of  us  all  E^•en  children  are  not  in- 
terested in  returning  bottles  to  the  store 
today — the  trip  would  not  be  worth  the 
few  cents  it  would  bring. 

To  cope  with  this  problem,  a  battery 
of  new  antipollution  laws  have  been  pro- 
posed at  the  State  and  Federal  level.  It 
is  worth  noting,  however,  that  most  cities 
and  Sutes  alreadv  have  strong  antilitter 
laws,  with  fines  up  to  $100.  They  are 
rarely  enforced  Therefore,  before  we 
plunge  into  new  elaborate  and  expensive 
antipollution  programs  at  the  Federal 
level,  we  should  use  the  weaixins  which 
now  exist  to  fight  pollution  at  the  local 

level.  . 

The  problem  is  one  of  persuasion  and 
education  as  well  No  matter  how  vigor- 
ous the  enforcement  of  laws,  no  police 
force  can  hope  to  catch  every-  offender. 
People  must  be  made  to  realize  how  much 
their  own  thoughtlessness  is  costing  them 
not  only  in  dollars  but  in  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  quality  of  life.  As  President 
Nixon  pointed  out  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  address: 

We  have  been  much  too  tolerant  of  our 
surroundings  .\nd  too  willing  to  leave  it  to 
others  to  clean  up  our  environment.  Each 
of  us  must  resolve  that  each  day  he  will 
leave  the   public   places  of   his  city  or 

town  a  little  cleaner,  a  little  better,  a  little 
more  pleasant  for  himself  and  those  around 
him 

BOXCAR   SHORTAGE 

A  major  problem  that  has  habitually 
plagued  the  grain  farmers  of  this  Nation 
has  been  the  critical  shortage  of  railroad 
freight  cars  during  peak  harvest  periods. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  very  first  petitions  of 
complaint  received  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  after  it  was  cre- 
ated in  1887  dealt  specifically  with  this 
subject.  The  farmers'  Grain  Dealers  As- 
sociation of  Iowa  reported  that  the  asso- 
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elation  suffered  a  net  loss  of  $125,792 
last  year,  largely  because  of  the  freight 
car  shortage. 

In  order  to  ease  this  century-old  bur- 
den. I  introduced  a  bill  in  Congress  last 
week  that  would  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  in  order  to  give  the  Com- 
mission additional  authority  to  alleviate 
freight  car  shortages.  The  provisions  of 
the  bill  attack  the  per  diem  system  estab- 
lished by  the  ICC  in  1968.  which  is  based 
on  time  u.sed  and  mileage  of  freight  cars. 
The  present  ICC  mileage  basis  results 
in  the  retention  of  empty  boxcars  on  for- 
eign lines  until  a  load  is  obtained  to  pay 
their  way  back  to  their  owTier's  railroad 
lines.  This  policy  has  been  challenged  by 
20  railroads  and  21  States  on  the  grounds 
that  it  does  not  encourage  the  movement 
of  freight  cars  to  the  west  to  carry  west- 
cm  grain.  My  proposal  provides  that  per 
diem  charges  on  empty  cars  would  be 
doubled  in  order  to  prevent  the  reten- 
tion of  empty  boxcars.  Therefore,  a  1- 
year-old  boxcar  costing  $18,000  would.  If 
allowed  to  sit  unu.scd,  incur  a  per  diem 
charge  of  S10.50.  where  the  present  daily 
charge  under  current  ICC  rates  would 
be  $4.93.  This  measure  would  encourage 
the  rapid  movement  of  empty  freight 
cars  to  distant  points  of  shipment. 

Although  additional  work  on  a  long- 
term  solution  still  needs  to  be  done,  such 
as  building  new  freight  cars  and  proper 
maintenance  of  present  cars,  this  bill 
would  encourage  the  rapid  movement  of 
empty  freight  cars  and  expedite  the  en- 
tire procedure. 

Compounding  the  present  situation  is 
the  curtailment  of  loans  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  build  adequate 
storage  facilities  for  newly  harvested 
grain.  The  food  producer  finds  himself 
squeezed  between  inadequate  storage  fa- 
cilities and  inefficient  use  of  the  trans- 
portation system  which  hampers  the 
movement  of  grains  to  the  marketplace. 

Secretary'  of  Agriculture  Clifford  M. 
Hardin  should  reevaluate  the  present 
policy  on  storage  and  dryer  loans  and 
ease  the  restrictions  to  encourage  more 
farm  storage  facilities. 

STICKY    SUBJECT 

Admitting  to  countless  complaints 
about  glueless  stamps.  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Winton  Blount  says  the  Post  OfiBce 
Department  is  determined  to  lick  the 
problem. 


THE    1971    AGRICULTURAL   BUDGET 
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President's  budget.  I  think  even  a  quick 
glance  at  the  siunmary  I  am  including 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  will  refute  that 
contention.  In  fact,  considering  the  tight 
budget  situation  and  the  need  to  hold 
down  total  Federal  spending,  I  believe 
the  President  showed  in  his  budget  rec- 
ommendations for  agriculture  both 
awareness  and  concern  for  the  serious 
problems  of  American  farmers.  The  sum- 
mary follows : 
Summary  op  BtJDCET  for  the  Fiscal  Year 
1971 

The  Department's  activities  in  FY  1971 
will  be  directed  toward  the  major  goals  of 
(a)  maintaining  farm  income  and  providing 
food  and  Ober  for  all  Americans,  (b)  assisting 
in  the  development  of  our  rural  communities, 
including  the  provision  of  better  housing, 
(c)  protecting  consumers  from  unwholesome 
food  and  dangerous  pesticides,  and  (d)  pro- 
viding additional  food  assistance. 

Following  are  the  overall  totals  of  the 
Department's  budget: 

|ln  millions] 
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In  millions] 


1970       1971     Change 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  5,  1970 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
my  colleagues  will  be  Interested  in  a 
"Summary  of  the  Budget  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  1971,"  as  it  relates  to  agriculture. 
This  was  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  my  request.  It  is 
a  handy  reference  for  all  of  us  who  find 
wading  through  the  complicated  budget 
a  difficult  and  often  frustrating  chore. 

Some  charges  are  Eilready  being  cir- 
culated to  the  effect  that  farm  programa 
got    the   "meat   ax"    treatment   In   the 


1970 


1971        Change 


New  obligations  or  com- 
mitments.. J8.796.6    J8.576.7      -J219.9 

Expenditures  (betore  ad- 
justments for  increased  ,,  „ 
sale  ot  insured  FHA  loans).    8.407.4    ■  9. 268. 4     -i  861.0 


1  The  budget  proposes  increases  sales  to  private  investors  ot 
Farmers  Home  Administration  insured  loans  m  1971  over  1970. 
This  has  the  effect  ol  increasing  receipts  in  1971,  thus  reducing 
net  expenditures.  Such  actions  have  no  etiect  on  program 
levels.  Net  expenditures  after  reflecting  this  increase  in  receipts 

are: 

(In  millions 

1970 - - J8,407.7 

1971"    / 7.952.7 

Change... --   -454.7 

The  following  items  are  the  major  changes 
in  the  budget  for  1971: 

1.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation — The 
major  program  for  helping  farmers  maintain 
their  incomes,  CCC  is  the  largest  Item  in 
the  Department's  budget.  The  appropriation 
requested  will  restore  all  losses  through  June 
30,  1969  and  will  provide  ample  borrowing 
authority  to  enable  the  Corporation  to  meet 
Its  commitments  next  year  and  still  have 
a  balance  of  over  $2  billion.  Expenditures 
totaling  about  $3.8  billion  are  based  on  the 
latest  projections  of  production,  utilization, 
and  exports  expected  next  year.  However, 
there  are  many  uncontrollable  factors  in- 
volved In  this  estimate. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  estimated  ex- 
penditures for  CCC  price  support  and  re- 
lated activities  In  1970  and  1971  for  the  prin- 
cipal commodities  (Including  diversion  and 
price  support  payments   where  applicable)  : 

|ln  millions] 

1970  1971 


Feed  grains »1,393         J1.403 

Wheat -----  733  647 

Cotton,  upland - 787  945 

Dairy  products 26  181 

All  other  commodities,  interest,  storage 
and  handling  costs,  and  administra- 
tive expenses -- 707  603 

Total 3,646  3,779 

2.  Farmers  Home  Administration — ^The 
total  program  for  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, including  loans  (both  direct  and 
Insured),  grants  and  related  administrative 
expenBCs,  total  $2.3  billion  next  year,  as  shown 
in  the  tabulation  below.  The  amoimts  for 
1970  are  less  than  originally  planned  due  to 
(1)  need  to  hold  down  budget  outlays,  (2) 
blgti  Interest  costs,  and  (3)  other  factors. 


Farm  ownership  loans J205       J205 

Operating  loans.  -..     - 275         275 

Water  and  sewer  grants 28  24         — »4 

Water  and  sewer  loans 144  126         —18 

Housing  programs 853  1.489        +636 

Other  loan  and  grant  programs 95  101            -^6 

Operating  expenses,  FHA.      72  85         ^13 

Total.   1.672  2,305         -633 


3.  Rural  Electrification  Administration — 
These  loan  programs  are  being  continued  In 
1971  at  the  same  level  as  In  1970,  I.e.,  $345 
million  for  electrification  loans  and  $125  mil- 
lion for  telephone  loans,  for  a  total  of  $470 
million.  The  request  for  new  loan  funds  U 
$18.5  million  less  than  1970  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  use  of  prior  year  balances  car- 
ried forward. 

4.  Agricultural  Conservation  Program — The 
budget  does  not  Include  a  request  for  a 
1971  program.  The  necessity  to  hold  down 
the  budget  has  made  It  necessary  to  elim- 
inate this  item. 

5.  Food  for  Peace — The  budget  next  year 
contemplates  a  program  of  $1,133  million  for 
P.L.  480  activities.  It  reflects  the  anticipated 
needs  of  other  countries  needing  additional 
food  and  fiber,  given  the  need  to  hold  the 
budget  as  low  as  possible.  This  is  distributed 
by  program  as  follows : 

|ln  millions] 

1970       1971     Change 


Sales  lor  foreign  currencies  and 

long-term  credit  sales  for  dollars 

(titlel). ..-   K94        J782      -J112 

Donations  abroad  (title  II) 357         351  -6 

Total 1.251      U33       ^iTs 


6.  Payments  to  States — The  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  and  the  State  Experiment 
Stations  of  our  Land-Grant  Colleges  will 
csarry  a  g^reater  share  of  the  responsibility 
for  Improving  conditions  In  rural  areas.  They 
will  emphasize  actU-ltles  to  carry  out  rural 
development  programs  Involving  leadership, 
research  and  technical  assistance  to  help 
local  people  help  themselves.  For  all  of  these 
and  other  related  purposes  the  budget  pro- 
poses Increases  totaling  $49.8  million,  as 
follows : 

jIn  millions] 

1970        1971        Change 


Extension  Service  (increases  lor 
nutrition  education,  — J20 
million;  rural  community  de- 
velopment, ->-J10  4  million; 
increased  operating  costs  and 
retirement  contributions, 
-J9.5  million) J132.  0    J172.  0        +W9.9 

Cooperative  State  Research  Serv- 
ice (increased  payments  tor 
rural  community  development 
research,  increased  operating 
costs  and  forestry  research; 
no  funds  requested  for  con- 
struction of  facilities) 62.6       72.5  +S.9 


7.  Food  programs — The  budget  Includes  a 
total  of  $2,274  million  for  food  assistance 
programs.  Including  commodity  donations. 
This  consists  of  $1,250  million  for  the  Food 
Stamp  Program,  an  Increase  of  $640  mUllon 
above  1970. 

A  total  of  $685  million  Is  proposed  for  the 
Child  Nutrition  Program,  Including  commod- 
ity donations  and  special  feeding  assistance 
under  Section  32  funds.  This  Is  an  Increase 
of  $133.3  million  above  1970. 

No  fimdfi  are  requested  In  the  budget  for 
the  Special  Milk  Program  for  which  $84  mU- 
Uon  was  appropriated  In  1970.  Expanded 
lunch  and  breakfast  programs  at  schools  and 
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increased  mlllt  cciasumpilon  under  the  l-irger 
Pood  Stamp  Program  are  expected  to  orTset 
the  decline  in  milk  consumption  under  the 
Special   Milk   Prociratr 

Commodity  donations  (or  distribution  to 
families  are  estimated  at  $313  mlUUn  next 
year   an  Increase  ot  81"  5  million  above  1970 

8  For-rst  SfTice  To  continue  the  ;iccel- 
eration  begun  m  1970  to  accelerate  timber 
production  from  the  national  forests,  nn  ad- 
ditional increase  of  »6  3  million  is  requested 
for  timber  -^ales  stdministration  and  ^2  9  mil- 
lion for  re(orest.itt(jn  and  timber  stand  im- 
provement The  total  estimate  for  Forjst  land 
man.igement.  Forest  research,  and  State  and 
private  forestrv  coiperation  Is  $278  6  million, 
a  net  Increa^  of  $10  9  million  over  l'J70  In 
addition,  an  increase  of  121  million  U  pro- 
p>osed  for  timber  access  roads,  making  a  total 
program  for  roads  and  trails  of  $176  4  million 

9  Other   c^iange<f    m    1971    hiidpff-   There 
are  a  number  of  other  changes  in  the  budget 
The  principal  ones  are 

Fucal  year  1971 
I  In  minions  I 
Agricultural  Research  Service: 

Research    -  *2  1 

Imported  Are  ant   prottrajn ^2  0 

Hog  cholera  eradication ->-2  0 

Pesticides  regulation -2  4 

Elimination  of  relitlvely  lower  pri- 
ority plant  pest  control  programs 
I  European  chafer  sweet  potato 
weevil,  soybean  cyst  nematode 
phony  peach  and  pwach  mosaici  .  -  2  2 
Soil  Conservation  Service 

Watershed   works    of    improvement 

(PL  566   small  watersheds) -8  3 

Watershed  planning  i  to  achieve  a 
better  balance  between  planning 
and  installation  of  measures  i    - .      -  1   3 

Resource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment projects  mo  new  projects 
are  planned  for   1971  i -3   1 

Economic  Research  Service  (prin- 
cipally economic  analyses  of  for- 
eign and  domestic  economic  de- 
velopment)    ---      —1  6 

Statistical  Reporting  Service  (prin- 
cipally for  improvement  of  live- 
stock  statistics  I -1   2 

Consumer  and  Marketing  Service 
(principally  meat  and  poultry 
inspection )  ^9  5 

Foreign    Agricultural    Service     (for 

market  development  actlvltlesi  - .       -0  7 

Conservation  Reserve  Program 
(sufficient  funds  are  available  to 
complete  payments  under  exist- 
ing contracts  i    .- —37.2 


EXPLANATION  OF  HR  15676.  TO 
AMEND  THE  OMNIBUS  CRIME 
CONTROL  AND  SAFE  STREETS 
ACT   OP    1968 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF    rXORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  5.  1970 

Mr  GIBBONS  Mr  Speaker,  yester- 
day. I  introduced  H  R  15676.  to  amend 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  This  bill  has  three 
sections,  which  would  do  the  following: 

Section  1  adds  a  new  type  of  action 
grant  program  crime  prevention,  in- 
cluding Improved  lighting  of  high  crime 
areas  and  development  of  laws  and  or- 
dinances and  building  designs  to  better 
cope  with  crime 

Section  2  would  change  the  sharing 
formula  so  that  cities  would  get  50  per- 
cent of  crime-fighting  Federal  funds  in 
direct  grants  instead  of  15  percent  as 
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under  present  law  The  present  formula 
gives  85  percent  to  the  State  agency  and 
only  15  percent  to  local  goveniments 

My  bill  would  allow  a  State  to  receive 
20  percent  additional  funds  if  its  coni- 
preheiiMve  anticrirne  plati  was  adjudged 
to  deal  adequately  with  the  problems  of 
urban  high  crmic  areas  and  a  .second 
20  percent  bonus  if  the  State  helped  the 
city  and  local  nuvenimenls  with  their 
portion  of  the  non-Federal  sharing 

Finally,  section  3  would  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  3  yeais  instead  of  1  year 
and  at  a  rising  level  of  funding  It  would 
provide  $8  million  for  fiscal  1970,  $1  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  1972.  and  $1  2  billion  for 
fLscal  1973  The  State  s  added  shares  un- 
der section  2  are  provided  for  from  dis- 
cretionary Federal  fimds. 

Let  me  discuss  the.se  sections  in  more 
detail  The  effectiveness  of  better  light- 
ing in  curbing  crime  is  well  documented. 
A  study  by  the  National  League  of  Cities, 
reported  in  the  January  1970  issue  of 
FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin,  indicated 
that  criminal  assaults  dropped  70  per- 
cent and  robberies  by  60  percent  in  one 
rmdwestern  city  after  a  new  lighting  sys- 
tem was  installed  Overall  crime  rates 
in  a  major  southern  city  showed  a  simi- 
lar drastic  decline  in  a  12-block  area. 
The  need  to  change  the  funds  formula 
to  allow  cities  more  direct  grants  is  bke- 
wise  strongly  indicated  by  two  basic 
studies  of  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
since  passage  in  1968  These  studies  in- 
dicate that  the  primary  purpose  of  Con- 
gress m  passing  this  law;  namely,  to  curb 
crime  in  the  streets  of  high-crime  urban 
areas,  simply  is  not  being  met  imder  the 
present  provisions. 

A  study  conducted  by  the  National 
Leat'ue  of  Cities,  based  on  a  survey  of 
31  State  law  enforcement  plans  comes 
to  the  following  conclusion: 

Instead  of  fcjcuslng  dollars  on  critical 
problems  of  crime  in  the  streets,  local  plan- 
ning funds  are  being  dissipated  broadly  with- 
out regard  to  need  and  are  being  used  to 
finance  third  levels  of  bureaucracy  as  a 
matter  of  state  administrative  convenience 

This  report  notes  that  28  of  these  31 
State  plans  include  regional  planning 
agencies  which,  together,  outnumber  the 
370  cities  with  more  than  50.000  popula- 
tion in  the  Nation. 

Funds  appear  to  be  going  to  plan  ad- 
mmistration  instead  of  direct  anticrime 
programs  in  the  cities  and  towns  where 
most  crime  is  found. 

There  is  also  some  indication,  the  NLC 
report  concludes,  that  no  crime  incidence 
index  is  mcluded  in  the  State  plans  dis- 
tribution formula,  thus  reducing  the  pro- 
portionate funds  going  to  the  high-crime 
cities. 

A  second  analytical  survey  of  the  Safe 
Streets  Act  by  Dr.  B  Douglas  Harman, 
assistant  professor  at  Amencan  Univer- 
sity's School  of  Government  and  Public 
Admimstration.  dwells  on  the  flaw  In  the 
distribution  formula  of  the  present  act 
whereby  the  State  gets  85  percent  of  the 
Federal  grants.  Dr.  Harman  highlights 
the  fact  that  crime  control  Is  primarily 
a  big  city  problem  while  the  administra- 
tive bias  Ls  m  the  program  toward  State 
administration. 

My  own  conclusion  is  that  there  are 
serious  political  obstacles  to  any  State 
program  which  will  adequately  deal  with 
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the  cities  crime  problems,  and  that  more 
direct  grants  to  the  agencies  with  the 
biggest  crmie  problems  are  essential 

Section  2  of  this  bill  would  take  a 
giant  step  to  remedy  this  political  bottle- 
neck while  at  the  same  time  giving  State 
agencies  a  flnemcial  Incentive  to  do  bet- 
ter than  the  record  shows  they  have  in 
the  past. 

If  wc  are  going  to  use  the  block  grant 
approach  in  distributing  anticrime  funds 
to  suites  and  local  agencies,  then  the 
Congress  must  guarantee  that  the  large 
cities,  which  have  the  highest  crime 
rates,  get  the  most  money  to  fight  crime. 
Increasing  the  amounts  to  be  granted  for 
this  anticrime  fight  is  also  essential,  thus 
the  higher  amounts  pronded  in  succeed- 
ing years  In  this  bill. 

We  must  do  even  more  in  future  years 
and  not  let  this  program  fail.  No  magic 
formula  is  going  to  wipe  out  all  crime. 
But  money,  not  rhetoric,  will  do  the  most 
toward  that  obective.  Contrary  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  campaign  promises,  his 
election  has  not  been  sufiQclent  to  restore 
law  and  order  In  this  land.  To  achieve 
that  we  must  put  more  money  where  the 
crime  Is — In  the  streets  of  our  major 
cities  and  not  Into  more  bureaucratic 
mechanisms. 


VIETNAM;   OUR  STAKE  IN 
THE  PACIFIC 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHVSrTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  5.  1970 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  review  J. 
Richard  Lameres  exclusive  interview 
with  Adm.  John  S.  McCain.  Jr.,  com- 
mander in  chief,  Pacific  Command. 

I  noted  with  grave  concern  Admiral 
McCain  s  comments  on  the  danger  that 
the  U.S.  NavT  is  losing  its  supremacy  on 
the  high  seas.  The  expansion  and  rise  of 
the  Soviet  navy  Is  a  fact.  The  vital  neces- 
sity for  our  action  in  rebuilding  our  own 
sea  power  is  crucial. 

The  Boston  Herald  interview  follows: 
[From  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler, 

Jan    18,  19701 

Vietnam  :  Our  Stake  in  the  Pacitic 

(By  J    Richard  Lamere  I 

Question  Admiral  McCain,  to  what  extent 
do  you  think  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War 
will  affect  U.S.  strategy  In  the  Pacific? 

Answer.  An  end  to  the  major  hostilities  will 
be  only  one  step  toward  peace  and  security 
In  the  Pacific  Command  area.  The  vital  ne- 
cessity for  maintaining  a  military  deterrent 
posture  will  remain.  This  ranges  from  mis- 
siles afloat  and  ashore  to  lesser  forces  It 
could  mean  troops  airlifted  to  a  trouble  sp)ot. 
or  a  carrier  task  force  hundreds  of  miles  off- 
shore, or  a  heavy  bomber  squadron  within  a 
few  hours  flight  time,  or  an  Interceptor  force 
poised  ready  to  take  olT.  Or  It  could  mean  a 
fleet  of  submarines  deployed  in  areas  un- 
known Or  even  a  combat-ready  marine  bat- 
talion cruising  In  sight  of  the  beach  We  can- 
not alToTd  to  let  our  military  presence  melt 
away  should  there  be  an  eirly  cessation  of 
hostilities  In  South  Vietnam 

Three  times  we  have  not  only  sheathed, 
but  thrown  away  our  sword  when  the  fight- 
ing stopped  We  did  this  after  World  War 
I.  we  did  It  again  after  World  War  II  and 
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to  a  large  extent  after  the  Korean  War.  Each 
time  we  were  called  upon  to  rearm  under 
crisis  conditions  because  we  had  let  slip 
through  our  fingers  the  great  deterrent  force 
of  presence  I  trust  that  we  have  learned 
our  lesson. 

Question.  How  many  troops  do  the  Com- 
munists have  available  In  the  F'ar  East  and 
Southea.5t  Asia? 

Answer  The  Communists  In  Asia  have 
some  3  8  million  men  under  arms,  comprising 
approximately  200  divisions  and  very  sub- 
stantial air  and  naval  forces. 

While  Communist  China's  military  forces 
are  largely  defensive  in  character  at  present, 
China  presents  a  major  potential  threat  In 
that  It  possesses  nuclear  weapons  and  soon 
will  have  missiles  to  deliver  them.  They  have 
mere  than  two  and  one-quarter  million  men 
In  their  ground  force,  which  is  a  formidable 
force  In  Itself.  TTiere  is.  In  addition,  the  ever 
increasing  naval  and  air  strength.  Commu- 
nist China  now  has  the  fourth  largest  sub- 
marine force  In  the  world  and  the  third 
largest  air  force. 

Question.  What  is  the  slae  of  American 
military  presence  In  the  Pacific? 

Answer.  The  Pacific  Command  covers  some 
85  million  square  miles  of  cxrean.  Islands  and 
mainland,  or  about  two-fifths  of  the  entire 
surface  of  the  earth.  It  reaches  from  the 
California  coast  to  the  Eastern  Indian  Ocean 
and  from  the  Aleutians  to  the  South  Pole. 
The  East-West  span  Is  9,000  miles  and  the 
North-South  span  10,000  miles.  Even  the 
fastest  Jets  require  about  19  hours  to  cover 
the  route  from  the  West  Coast  of  America  to 
Saigon,  and  sea  transpyort  from  13  to  18  days. 
There  are  24  different  flags  In  addition  to 
our  own  flown  In  this  vast  segment  of  our 
planet  Of  these,  nine  can  be  considered 
firm,  consistent  friends  of  our  country.  The 
alignments  of  the  remainder  are  either  def- 
initely hostile  to  our  interests  or  vary  be- 
tween latent  hostility  and  non-alignment. 
The  composition  of  our  force  In  the  area 
varies,  but  In  a  typical  period  we  will  have 
approximately  7.400  aircraft  which  Includes 
bombers,  fighters.  sp>ecial  purpose  aircraft 
and  combat  support  aircraft  such  as  trans- 
ports and  helicopters  operated  by  the  Army, 
Navy  and  Marines  as  well  as  Air  Force.  There 
are  560  ships  operational  which  Include  car- 
riers, cruisers,  destroyer  types,  submarines, 
amphibious  vessels,  and  special  .p  purpose 
ships. 

In  addition,  approximately  300  merchant 
vessels  carry  supplies  to  Vietnam  carriers, 
tanks,  trucks,  bulldozers  and  other  equip- 
ment are  operating.  Our  total  military  per- 
sonnel active  in  the  Pacific  Command  Is  well 
over  a  million,  of  whom  about  half  serve  In 
Vietnam. 

Question  What  Is  the  significance  of  the 
Pacific  Command'' 

Answer.  The  mission  of  the  Pacific  com- 
mand is  to  defend  the  United  States  against 
attack  through  the  Pacific  Ocean  Area  and 
to  support  and  advance  the  national  poli- 
cies and  Interests  of  the  United  States. 
CINCPAC  is  responsible  for  preparing  plans, 
conducting  of)eratlons  and  coordinating  the 
activities  of  the  Army.  Navy,  Marines  and  the 
Air  Force  in  the  Pacific.  It  Is  the  largest  of 
seven  U.S.  unified  military  commands  and 
encompasses  as  I  said,  approximately  two- 
fifths  of  the  world's  surface. 

The  United  States  has  undertaken  to  help 
protect  and  strengthen  the  free  Asian  and 
Pacific  nations.  PACOM  discharges  responsi- 
bllitles  through  a  series  of  collective  se- 
curity and  defensive  arrangements.  We  have 
linked  our  strength  to  the  security  of  the 
free  nations  In  the  Par  East. 

The  treaties  with  our  principal  allies  re- 
main highly  Important  to  the  security  and 
stability  of  the  area.  Bilateral  treaties  pro- 
vide for  U.S.  support  to  key  free  nations  in 
the  Pacific. 

I'm  assuming  that  you  are  familiar  with 
the  provisions  of  the  agreement  between 
the  Republic  of  China  and  the  United  States 
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which  was  signed  on  December  2,  1954.  The 
ANZUS  Treaty  links  us  closely  with  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand. 

The  United  States  has  also  entered  Into 
bilateral  mutual  defense  treaties  with  the 
Philippines,  Japan  and  Korea. 

SEATO  Is  the  major  multilateral  treaty  de- 
signed to  halt  aggression  In  Southeast  Asia. 
In  addition  to  the  signatory  powers,  the 
treaty  Includes  under  Its  protective  shield 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Another  major 
element  In  the  strategy  In  the  Pacific  Is  the 
military  assistance  program.  This  Increases 
the  ability  of  free  nations  to  defend  them- 
selves and  helps  to  create  forces  which  can 
support  a  common  effort.  The  program  cur- 
rently Includes  countries  throughout  the 
world. 

Military  assistance  program  agreements 
are  separate  from  the  mutual  defense 
treaties.  The  mutual  defense  treaties  gen- 
erally call  for  some  degree  of  military  re- 
sponse by  the  United  States  with  Congres- 
sional approval  In  the  event  of  aggression 
or  attack  on  an  allied  nation. 

The  military  assistance  program  agree- 
ments set  forth  the  conditions  under  which 
the  U.S.  will  provide  military  assistance  in 
the  form  of  equipment,  training  advisory 
functions  and-or  related  support  In  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  United  States 
security  foreign  policy  and  contingent  upon 
the  necessary  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion action  by  the  Congress. 

Question.  What  military  action  would  the 
U.S.  or  SEATO  naUons  take  In  the  event  the 
Communists  shift  aggressive  actions  from 
South  Vietnam  to  Laos? 

Answer.  I  wouldn't  want  to  sp>eculate  on 
a  hypothetical  question  of  this  kind.  It's  an 
acknowledged  fact,  however,  that  North 
Vietnamese  Army  forces  are  operating  In  Laos 
In  violation  of  the  Oeneva  Accords  of  1962. 
In  the  event  they  should  decide  to  substan- 
tially Increase  their  aggressive  activities  in 
Laos,  any  U.S.  decision  would  have  to  be  made 
at  national  level. 

Question.  What  Is  the  estimated  North 
Vietnamese  strength  In  Laos  and  Cambodia? 

Answer.  In  Laos,  strength  of  NVA  forces 
Is  estimated  at  approximately  50,000.  The 
Royal  Cambodian  Oovernment  has  an- 
nounced recently  that  there  are  up  to  40.000 
NVA  forces  which  have  violated  Cambodian 
territorial  Integrity  by  crossing  Cambodia 
from  South  Vietnam. 

Question.  Is  SEATO  dying? 

Answer.  President  Nixon  reaffirmed  last 
May  7th  the  U.S.  resolve  to  continue  its 
contributions  to  the  "security  and  progress 
In  both  the  Pacific  area  and  In  Southeast 
Asia."  The  U.S.  considers  SEATO  fundamen- 
tal to  our  strategy  and  position  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Question.  Admiral  McCain,  President 
Nixon  has  been  quoted  as  stating  he  will  de- 
mand Japanese  participation  In  Asian  se- 
curity. 'What  are  your  views  on  this  position? 

Answer.  As  you  are  aware,  the  realm  of 
foreign  policy  Is  not  within  my  purview  of 
responsibility.  I  might  say  the  Japanese  and 
United  States  Governments  have  continually 
coopterated  In  matters  concerning  their  mu- 
tual security. 

Question.  There  Is  considerable  talk  In 
Jap>an  about  assuming  more  responsibility 
for  the  defense  of  her  shores.  In  your  opinion 
Is  the  Jap>an  Self  Defense  Force  cap>able  of 
assuming  such  responsibilities,  and  what 
would  be  needed  to  provide  an  adequate  de- 
fense? 

Answer.  We  would  like  to  see  all  of  our 
allies  Increase  their  capabilities  for  self- 
defense  and  assist  In  the  collective  security 
of  the  Free  World  to  the  extent  possible.  As 
you  know,  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation 
and  Security  between  Japan  and  the  U.S. 
provides  that  the  U.S.  will  assist  Japan  in 
its  defense. 

In  this  context,  Japanese  self-defense 
forces  are  balanced,  well  trained  and  orga- 
nized, and  could  act  effectively  In  the  de- 
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fense  of  Japan  although  further  expansion 
and  modernization  would  be  desirable.  The 
U.S.  will,  of  course,  continue  to  have  to  pro- 
vide the  nuclear  deterrence  forces  for  Japan's 
defense. 

Question.  At  least  one  foreign  correspond- 
ent has  Indicated  that  a  major  drawback  to 
Japan's  assumption  of  a  leading  role  in  Asia 
is  the  fear  among  small  nations  that  Japan 
may  achieve  by  military  means  the  economic 
domination  of  Asia.  Do  you  agree  with  this 
theory? 

Answer.  While  there  may  still  be  some 
latent  fears,  it  Is  clear  that  Asia  of  today  is 
greatly  different  from  that  of  25  to  30  years 
ago.  Jap>an's  military  power  Is  not  great  and 
the  Jap>anese  pnblic  is  opposed  to  any  foreign 
adventures.  Japan  Is  a  great  economic  power 
and  is  providing  economic  assistance  to  a 
number  of  East  Asian  countries. 

I  believe  that  cooperation  with  Japan  will 
continue  and  that  Japan  will  figure  in  re- 
gional arrangements  in  an  increasingly  im- 
portant way — primarily  those  dealing  with 
economic  and  cultural  aspects  of  the  region. 
Question.  Some  Japanese  fear  that  because 
the  bases  in  Japan  are  not  used  solely  for 
the  defense  of  JapEUi,  there  is  danger  of 
Japan  being  drawn  into  a  war  against  her 
will.  Is  this  possible? 

Answer.  Such  a  possibility  is  highly  re- 
mote. A  1960  exchange  of  notes  between  the 
government  of  Japan  and  the  U.S.  which 
supplement  the  security  treaty  provides  for 
prior  consultation  if  we  are  to  use  our  bases 
in  Japan  for  combat  purposes  other  than 
defense  of  Japan  against  attack. 

Question.  Does  the  reversion  of  Okinawa 
detract  from  our  military  posture  In  the 
PMific? 

Answer.  Okinawa's  importance  to  the  stra- 
tegic balance  of  East  Asia  cannot  be  over- 
stated. It  is  centrally  located  in  an  arc  of 
mutually  supporting  defensive  bases  con- 
structed by  the  United  States  and  her  allies. 
Prom  these  bases,  forces  can  respctfid 
promptly  to  all  foreseeable  threats;  the  loss 
of  any  of  these  bases  would  reduce  our  ca- 
pability to  be  Immediately  responsive. 

Further,  Okinawa  represents  an  enormous 
investment  In  time  and  money  and  repre- 
sents a  built-in  flexibility  for  the  deploy- 
ment and  supports  of  military  units  or  weap- 
ons. However,  the  reversion  of  Okinawa  does 
not  entail  the  loss  of  any  bases  there. 

Question.  As  a  military  specialist,  what  do 
you  think  about  the  military  situation  on 
the  Korean  p>enlnsula? 

Answer.  The  preservation  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  p>eople  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  Is  vital  to  the  continued  peace  and 
growing  prosperity  of  the  Western  Pacific 
and  Asia  areas. 

Question.  A  primary  objective  of  Kim  11 
Sung's  regime  Is  the  reunification  of  the  two 
Koreas,  by  force  if  necessary,  and  North 
Korea  continues  to  prepare  for  this  eventu- 
ality. With  possible  peace  in  Vietnam  in  the 
near  future,  are  you  considering  reposition- 
ing your  forces  to  counter  any  aggressive 
efforts  North  Korea  may  make  in  pursuing 
the  objectives? 

Answer.  The  F>resldent  has  emphasized  that 
the  United  States  is  awaiting  positive  steps 
from  the  North  Vietnamese  government  to 
indicate  their  good  faith  In  negotiating  a 
peaceful  settlement  to  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
The  avenue  for  a  peaceful  settlement  is  open. 
Any  discussion  concerning  re-positionlng  of 
U.S.  forces  is  premature.  However,  we  have 
already  taken  measures  to  counter  North 
Korean  aggressive  actions,  and  support  of  our 
ally,  the  Republic  of  Korea,  continues  in  this 
regard. 

Question.  It  Is  general  knowledge  that  the 
North  Korean  Armed  Forces  are  continuing 
to  Improve  and  modernize.  What  are  we  do- 
ing to  Increase  the  capability  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea  Armed  Forces  to  cope  with  this 
threat? 

Answer.  With  our  support,  the  South 
Koreans  are  adding  a  number  of  new  units  to 
their  force  structure. 
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In  addition  much  equipment  required  for 
modernization  of  Ihelr  current  forces  and  for 
counter-:nftltratlon  purposes  Is  being  pro- 
vided the  Republic  of  Korea  by  the  United 
States  This  includes  special  counter-lnflltra- 
tion  equipment  such  as  night  vision  equip- 
ment) .  communications  equipment  vehicles. 
weapons,  ammunition  and  other  Items 

Question  In  the  event  a  sucecssful  sevle- 
ment  is  reached  in  Pans,  would  an  Asian 
Peace-keeping   Force   be   feasible' 

Answer  Yes.  It  would  be  feasible  In  this 
event  for  such  a  force  to  be  brought  into 
being  How  successful  it  might  be  would  de- 
pend upon  the  political  basis  on  which  it 
would  be  constituted 

Question  Is  the  US  Navy  in  danger  of 
losing  is  supremacy  on  the  seas  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Communist-controlled  part 
of  the  wiirW 

Answer  To  quote  Admiral  Thomas  Moorer. 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  'Today  the 
threat  to  U  S  supremacy  at  sea  is  real  I  ex- 
pect It  to  incre^ise  In  the  years  ahead 

Rear  Admiral  F  J  Harlflnger  director  of 
Naval  Intelligence  testifying  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on 
Seapower  also  said.  There  is  an  unmistak- 
able dynaxnlsm  about  all  Soviet  maritime  en- 
terprises today— from  research  through  so- 
phisticated operations  We  see  nothing  on 
the  horizon  to  inhibit  the  current  expansion 
of  the  Soviet  Navy  Indeed  the  entire  Soviet 
maritime  investment  " 

The  subcommittee  issued  a  report  stating 
that  although  the  U  S  is  aware  of  the  SoUet 
Unions  desire  to  unseat  it  as  the  worlds 
leading  sea  power  America  is  having  difficul- 
ties in  meeting  this  challenge 

The  U  S  Navy,  the  subcommittee  reported 
13  an  aging  collection  of  warships  older  and 
smaller  than  the  Soviet  Navy  and  unfit  for 
battle  American  ships  are  so  old.  the  sub- 
committee reported  that  In  some  cases  crews 
have  difficulties  in  obtaimng  spare  parts  be- 
cause the  original  suppliers  ha\e  either 
stopped  making  the  Item  or  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness 

Two-thirds  of  the  V  S  fleet  was  built  more 
than  20  years  ago  Even  with  costly  overhauls 
and  rebuilding,  the  life  expectancy  of  these 
vessels  is  not  great  the  subcommittee  said 
Because  of  the  complexity  of  new  sea  warfare 
systems  involving  demands  for  complicated 
electronics,  the  old  seagoing  platforms  are 
Ul-iitted  for  modernization  The  problem  of 
age  faced  by  the  U  S.  Navy  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  situation  in  the  Soviet  Navy 
where  only  10  per  cent  of  its  warships  Is 
over  20  years  old 

Question.  What  steps  are  needed  for  the 
U  S  to  cope  with  the  Commvmlst  buildup  on 
the  seas? 

Answer  What  Is  needed  Is  a  major  buildup 
of  U  S  seapower  According  to  the  Naval  BaJ- 
ance  Report  pubUshed  by  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Tf  the  United  States 
proceeds  at  full  speed  to  augment  its  naval 
forces,  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  be  able  to 
wrest  the  trident  from  Americas  grasp" 
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sovereign  of  the  Dominion  of  Ceylon,  but 
the  British  sovereiioi  does  not  interfere 
m  the  affairs  of  the  self-governing 
Dominion 

The  people  of  Ceylon,  erulded  by  their 
politically  mature  leaders  and  under 
their  demotratic  uovernmeiU.  have  done 
vM'll  durin^i  more  than  two  decades  of 
their  independence  Ceylon  is  a  member 
of  the  United  Natioii-s  Orvianizatiorvs  a.s  a 
sovereiiin  stale,  is  a  valued  member  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  and 
its  some  10  million  inhabitanus  value 
their  self-goveminij  political  siatas 

We  salute  the  people  of  Ceylon  on  their 
approaching  22d  independence  day 


February  5,  1970 


INDEPENDENT  CEYLON :  SELF-GOV- 
ERNING IX3MINION  WITHIN  BRIT- 
ISH COMMONWEALTH 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NT*/    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  5.  1970 

Mr  POWELL.  Mr  Speaker,  the  people 
of  Ceylon  attained  their  independence 
on  February  4.  1948.  From  the  begin- 
ning a  parUamenUry  form  of  govern- 
ment with  two  houses  was  set  up.  The 
leaders  of  Ceylon  chose  to  remain  within 
the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  as 
a  self-governing  dominion  Thus  the 
Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  also  the 


than  doubled  from  $202  million  to  $440 
million,  an  increase  of  118  percent.  This 
may  seem  large  but  even  it  is  inadequate 
to  meet  proven  needs  and  like  every  fig- 
ure recommended  by  the  President,  is  in 
my  opinion  substantially  below  that  for 
which  the  vast  majority  of  Democrats 
are  going  to  fight. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  stated  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  veto  that  I  believed  that  this 
was  going  to  happen  and  that  if  it  did 
luippen.  the  administration  would  be 
guilty  of  cynical  double  dealing.  It  has 
happened  and  I  now  reiterate  that 
charge — the  administration  is  giulty  of 
cynical  double  dealing 


COMPROMISE  PROPOSAL        BY 

PRESIDENT     NIXON     ON     L.\BOR- 
HEW   APPROPRI.ATION   BILL 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRIiSENTATIVES 

VVcdnfsdav.  February  4    1970 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  President 
Nixon  in  his  televused  address  to  the 
American  people  on  the  veto  of  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  appropriation  bill 
made  the  impacted  area  aid  program 
the  villain  of  the  increases  which  Con- 
gress had  voted  for  education  He  was 
sharply  critical  of  this  program  con- 
tending that  It  benefited  many  areas  of 
the  country  which  did  not  m^d  Federal 
assistance  and  that  lUs  continuation  at  a 
high  level  of  funding  would  make  im- 
possible the  development  and  adequate 
ftnancinu  of  quality  education  proKrams 

The  Congress  has  now  received  from 
the  President  a  so-called  ■compromise" 
proposal  recommending  new  figures  for 
the  various  items  in  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare appropriation  bill  which  are  in  con- 
troversy It  IS  obvious  from  ihose  figures 
that  the  rumors  which  Immediatley  pre- 
ceded the  House  vote  on  the  veto  were 
well  founded  At  that  time  we  heard  that 
White  House  spokesmen  had  Informed 
Republican  Members,  whose  distncts 
received  impacted  aid,  that  if  they  would 
vole  to  sustain  the  Presidents  veto,  the 
President  would  propose  substantially  In- 
creased aid  for  the  Impacted  area  pro- 
gram. Undoubtedly,  innumerable  Re- 
publican Members,  who  might  have 
otherwise  voted  to  override  on  the  basis 
of  these  assurances,  were  pursuaded  to 
vote  to  sustain  the  veto. 

The  President  has  more  than  made 
good  on  the  debt  incurred  by  his  lieu- 
tenants in  rounding  up  the  necessary  Re- 
publican votes  required  to  uphold  his 
veto.  Programs  which  clearly  would  fall 
within  the  Presidents  classification  of 
quality  education  are  to  receive  but 
nominal  increases  over  his  original  budg- 
et recommendations.  For  example,  title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  would  be  increased  by  less 
than  12  percent,  grants  for  vocational 
education  by  30  percent,  and  education 
for  handicapped  by  a  token  amount  of  7 
percent.  Federal  assistance  In  federally 
impacted  areas,  the  object  of  so  much  of 
the  President's  Indignation  and  rhetori- 
cal ire,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  more 


UKRAINIAN   INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    Nrw     YuRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  5.  1970 

Mr  BIAGGI  Mr  .Si)eake! .  on  Janu- 
ary 22.  1970.  people  throushoul  the 
world  who  treasure  freedom  paused  to 
celebrate  the  52d  annuersary  of  Ukrain- 
ian Independence  Day  A  proud  and 
brave  pepole.  47  million  Ukrainian  citi- 
/.on.s  remain  m  Soviet  bondai-'e.  denied 
the  simple  liberties  that  we  too  often 
take  for  wranied 

It  is  fittini;  to  honor  these  courageous 
people.  Mr  Speaker,  for  theirs  was  a 
hard-won  and  short-lived  freedom  They 
defended  their  homeland  for  3 '2  years 
before  the  Bolshevik  government,  with 
Its  Communist  hordes,  ovei-whelmed 
their  embryo  republic  in  1920.  Still,  52 
years  later,  the  lamp  of  hope  burns 
brightly  in  the  hearths  of  those  who  re- 
main captive  through  the  brute  strength 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Oppression  is  a  tragedy.  But.  It  does 
not  stamp  out  a  subjugated  peoples'  de- 
sire for  freedom  and  national  independ- 
ence. Nor  does  it  absolve  us  of  our  moral 
duty  to  sustain  this  desire  for  freedom 
through  words  and  deeds  and  action. 
We  must  not  deny  others,  because  of  our 
foruetfulness,  the  basic  freedoms  and 
liberties  that  each  American  is  blessed 
with  as  his  birthright. 

Neither  tyranny,  political  oppression, 
nor  religious  persecution  has  swayed  the 
Ukrainian  people  from  their  quest  for 
self-determination.  Therefore,  we.  as  free 
Americans,  must  do  our  part  to  help  in 
this  quest. 

We  must  reafiQrm  mankind's  right  to 
freedom.  We  must  rededlcate  ourselves  to 
the  task  of  supporting,  in  whatever  ap- 
propriate manner  we  can,  the  struggle  of 
the  people  of  the  Ukraine  to  regain  con- 
trol of  their  own  destinies.  To  all  those 
in  bondage  let  us  give  hope. 

Let  us  chastise,  in  1970,  those  who 
would  strip  liberty  and  freedom  from  all 
mankind. 

Independence  is  not  a  casual  thing.  It 
is  molded  from  a  dream  by  the  blood  of 
patriots  and  maintained  by  hard  work 
and  sacrifice.  Keep  It  we  must,  and  help, 
we  must,  the  cause  of  freedom  through- 
out the  world. 

Let  us,  therefore,  work  to  keep  the 
lamp  of  hope  burning  In  the  hearts  of 
millions  of  Ukrainians  who  yearn  for  the 
liberation  of  their  lives  and  homeland. 


February  5,  1970 
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HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  5,  1970 
Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  think  all  of  us  realize  that,  while  we 
can  be  effective  at  the  Federal  level  on 
many  critical  issues,  it  is  vital  that  action 
on  the  local  level  play  a  significant  role 
In  our  Nation's  problem-solving  activi- 
ties. Nowhere  Is  local  cooperation  more 
important  than  in  the  crucial  area  of 
drug  abuse  education. 

The  spiralling  statistics  on  drug  abuse, 
especially  among  young  people  today, 
are  proof  enough  that  we  must  do  more 
on  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  levels 
to  effectively  combat  the  problem.  For 
this  reason.  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  outstand- 
ing project  recently  completed  In  the  city 
of  Hawthorne,  Calif. 

The  Operation  Drug  Alert  Commit- 
tee of  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Hawthorne 
organized  and  directed  the  distribution 
by  300  young  people  of  20,000  drug  abuse 
pamphlets  Utled  "A  Summary  for  Par- 
ents and  Students  on  the  Subject  of 
Teenage  Drug  Abuse". 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  Include  this  pam- 
plilet.  created  by  Linda  Lamb,  in  my  re- 
marks; it  is  an  outstanding  piece  of  work 
utilizing  many  imaginative  and  informa- 
tive drawings  and  Illustrations  and, 
therefore,  impossible  to  reproduce  here. 
I  would,  however,  like  to  Include  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  a  letter  of  commen- 
dation which  I  have  sent  to  the  Honor- 
able Gregory  Page,  Hawthorne's  out- 
standing mayor,  citing  those  responsible 
for  Operation  Drug  Alert  for  their  ex- 
cellent work. 

Febktjary  3,  1970. 

Hon.  Gregory  Pace. 
Mayor.  City  of  Hawthorne, 
Hawthorne.  Cali/. 

Dear  Mayor  Page:  At  a  time  when  drug 
abuse  is  infecting  our  homes  and  schools,  at 
a  time  when  youngsters  ten  and  eleven  years 
of  age  are  getting  hooked  on  heroin,  and  ex- 
posed to  marijuana,  the  activities  of  con- 
cerned citizen  groups  becomes  of  paramount 
Importance  in  succesfully  combatting  the 
problem.  As  a  co-sponsor  of  the  recently 
passed  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act,  as  chlel 
sponsor  of  the  Comprehensive  Narcotic  Ad- 
diction and  Drug  Abuse  Care  and  Control 
Act  and  as  author  of  a  bill  to  create  a  com- 
mission to  study  marijuana  and  other  hal- 
lucinogenic drugs,  I  am  quite  famlUar  and 
quite  disturbed  by  the  magnitude  and 
severity  of  the  drug  situation.  Consequently, 
I  was  most  heartened  to  learn  of  the  out- 
standing endeavors  in  this  area  of  the  Oper- 
ation Drug  Alert  Committee  of  the  Klwanls 
Club  of  Hawthorne. 

Under  the  Chairmanship  of  Whltey  Gelll- 
brand  and  ably  supported  by  Jim  Grace,  Dick 
ones,  Oene  Gores,  Richard  Pennock  and 
Robert  Wald,  the  Committee  organized  300 
youngsters  in  Hawthorne  to  distribute  20,000 
drug  abuse  education  pamphlete  that  they 
had  developed.  One  of  the  greatest  causes  of 
the  rise  In  drug  abuses  Is  Ignorance.  The  Kl- 
wanla  Club  of  Hawthorne  has  provided  our 
community  with  a  service  the  true  value  of 
which  can  never  be  determined,  for  how  can 
one  estimate  the  worth  of  the  life  of  even 
one  of  our  children.  The  brochure,  "A  Sum- 
mary for  Parents  and  Students  on  the  Sub- 
ject of  Teenage  Drug  Abuse."  provides  in  out- 
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line  form  some  of  the  dangerous  drugs,  nar- 
cotics and  volatile  chemicals  that  are  being 
used  by  some  of  otu:  teenagers  and  pre- teen- 
agers. It  also  describes  some  of  the  harm  that 
results. 

Mayor  Page,  the  need  for  parents,  teen- 
agers, and  pre-teens  to  learn  the  truth  about 
the  substances  that  seem  to  be  readily  avail- 
able In  every  urban  area  In  the  nation  is 
great.  It  is  therefore  with  deep  sincerity 
that  I  commend  to  you  Whltey  Gelllbrand. 
Jim  Crace,  Dick  Giles,  Gene  Gores,  Richard 
Pennock  and  Robert  Wald  for  the  outstand- 
ing Job  they  have  done  in  protecting  the  lives 
of  the  children  of  Hawthorne.  The  Klwanls 
Club  must  be  congratulated  for  establish- 
ing their  Operation  Drug  Alert  Committee 
and  encouraged  to  continue  In  this  most 
beneficial  and  needed  activity. 

With  best  personal  regards, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Chahles  H.  Wilson. 
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Ing  and  Construction  Trades  Council.  It 
shows  that  on-site  labor  costs  on  a  typical 
three  bedroom  home  In  the  Milwaukee  area 
during  1969  amounted  to  only  16 ^c  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  home. 

We  hope  this  Information  will  be  helpful 
to  you  In  answering  any  Inquiries  you  may 
have  from  constituents  concerning  the  low- 
ering of  housing  construction  costs.  It  Is  our 
firm  belief  that  an  attack  must  be  mounted 
against  the  real  culprits:  land  costs,  money 
costs  and  material  costs. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

C.   J.   Hacgerty, 

President. 


THE  MYTH  OF  HOUSING  COSTS 
EXPLODED 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OP  hawah 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  5.  1970 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
some  "experts"  on  housing  have  been  try- 
ing to  tell  the  Congress  about  the  high 
cost  of  labor  being  the  biggest  factor  in 
slowing  down  home  construction  turns 
out  to  be  a  myth. 

A  recent  study  conducted  by  a  na- 
tionally renowned  economist,  Nathaniel 
Goldfinger,  for  the  AFL-CIO  American 
Federatlonist  shows  that  the  propor- 
tional cost  of  labor  in  housing  construc- 
tion Is  far  less  than  it  was  20  years  ago : 
In  1949  onslte  labor  costs  accoimted  for 
33  percent  of  the  total  housing  construc- 
tion costs;  in  1969,  the  average  onslte 
labor  costs  amounted  to  only  18  percent. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Haggerty,  the  very  able  presi- 
dent of  the  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Department — AFL-CIO — brought 
these  facts,  and  additionsd  pertinent  in- 
formation relating  to  labor  costs  on  home 
construction,  to  my  attention  In  a  letter 
dated  January  26,  1970. 

I  believe  that  my  colleagues  and  others 
concerned  with  meeting  America's  hous- 
ing needs  should  read  Mr.  Haggerty's 
letter,  which  I  submit  for  insertion  at 
this  point  in  the  Congressional  Record  : 

BtTXLOING  AND  CONSTRUCTION 

TRADES  Department, 
Washington.  D.C.,  January  26,  1970. 
Hon.  Spaxk  M.  Matsttnaga, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  MATStrNACA :  It  has  been 
alleged  by  some  so-called  experts  that  one 
of  the  g^atest  causes  of  our  present  hous- 
ing shortage  Is  labor  costs.  This  charge  Is 
completely  erroneous  and  Is  no  doubt  antl- 
labor  In  derivation. 

Knowing  of  your  desire  for  the  true  facts 
concerning  the  relationship  between  labor 
and  housing  costs,  we  are  enclosing  infor- 
mation on  this  vital  subject.  One  of  the  en- 
closures is  an  article  entitled  "The  Myths 
of  Housing  Costs".  It  Is  pointed  out  that  in 
1949  on-site  labor  costs  accoimted  for  33% 
of  the  total  housing  construction  costs;  in 
1968  on-site  labor  only  accounted  for  18% ,  on 
an  average,  of  bousing  costs. 

The  other  enclosure  Is  a  fact  sheet  pre- 
pared by  our  Milwaukee  Wisconsin  Bulld- 


OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  P'ebruary  5,  1970 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Select  Labor  Subcommittee 
has  completed  Its  hearings  on  proposed 
occupational  health  and  safety  legisla- 
tion and  win  begin  marking  up  the  bill 
In  the  near  future. 

One  of  the  major  questions  raised  dur- 
ing the  hearings  was  the  use  of  con- 
sensus standards  which  have  been  de- 
veloped over  the  years  on  a  voluntary 
basis  by  the  private  sector  as  a  base  for 
Federal  occupational  health  and  safety 
standards. 

Patrick  F.  Cestrone,  Chief,  Program- 
ing and  Research  Division  of  the  Office 
of  Occupational  Safety,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Standards,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
has  written  an  excellent  article  outlin- 
ing the  Labor  Department's  involve- 
ment and  experience  in  the  use  and  ap- 
plication of  volimtary  standards,  and  the 
work  that  is  now  going  on  to  revise  ex- 
isting standards. 

I  commend  the  article  to  my  colleagues 
and  include  it  at  this  point  as  part  of 
my  remarks: 
Shodxd  the  F'edesal  Government  Develop 

SArcTY  Standards 
(By  Patrick  F.  Cestrone.  chief,  programming 
and  research  division,  OflBce  of  Occupa- 
tional Safety,  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards, 
U.S.  Dept^rtment  of  Labor,  Washington, 
DC.)' 

The  question  of  whether  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  develop  safety  standards  is 
quite  complex  and  involved.  On  the  surface, 
it  appears  to  be  unencumbered,  but  the 
answer  l>elng  sought  really  revolves  around 
the  question  as  to  whether  we  should 
"chuck"  voluntary  safety  standards,  or  di- 
minish their  role  and  go  the  federal  route. 
Any  answer  as  to  the  role  of  the  govern- 
ment must  l>e  Influenced  by  one's  own  ex- 
perience, exposure,  and  degree  of  Involvement 
in  the  utilization  of  safety  standards.  It  Is 
quite  difficult  to  maintain  a  cool  and  objec- 
tive position  with  all  that's  going  on.  Many 
are  quick  to  overlook  the  contributions,  the 
capability,  and  the  important  role  played  by 
voluntary  standards  during  the  past  50 
years. 
The  i>osltlon  of  many  today  seems  to  be: 
"What  have  you  done  for  me  lately? 
"What  can  you  do  for  me  now?" 


1  EnrroR's  Note. — This  article  has  Ijeen  pre- 
pared from  a  talk  given  by  Cestrone  at  the 
57th  National  Safety  Congress. 
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For  Uie  past  three  years.  voluniar>-  stand- 
ards hAve  received  unparalleled  exposure  and 
pubUcitv— sume  good,  some  not  too  good 
The  press,  cjngress.  trade  publlcaUuns.  w.ige 
earners.  .<nd  consumers  are  all  pushing  for 
greater  safogtiards  The  standards  syn- 
drome.' no  doubt,  originated  with  the  de- 
m.ind  for  auio  safety  meat  safety,  product 
safetv  mine  safety,  plpiine  SJifety.  r.uilaUun 
safety,  and  others  Over  1.000  safety  bills  were 
introduced  m  the  first  session  of  the  91st 
Congress  .  150  bv  the  senate  and  8«6  by  the 
ho'osej-  some  major,  but  most  having  some 
peripheral  safety  uuoUement  All  of  this, 
cjupled  with  ler.slatue  hearln^ts  and  plenty 
uf  press  exposure,  h.is  truly  m.ide  this  an  era 
of  standards 

The  private  sector  maintains  that  it  has 
the  know-how  and  the  capability  to  do  the 
jo»— voluntarilv  Others  say  they  cant  do  it 
and  that  the  job  can  best  be  done  by  the 
federal  government 

The  statements  made  and  the  questions 
a-ked  at  recent  hearings  on  HR  13373  — 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  BUI  (see 


Wire  from  Washi 
ire  mcwcative  of  tt 


are  mcHcative  oi  the  fact  that  there  is  some 
degree  of  disenchantment  with  the  consensus 
of  "vuUintarv  standard.-^  The  reasons  why  as 
well  aks  the  total  answer  is  hard  to  determine 
Perhaps  the  Labor  Departments  involve- 
ment and  experience  in  the  use  and  applica- 
tion of  voluntary  standards  may  shed  some 
light  on  the  problem 

The  U  S  Department  of  Labor  Is  very 
mtich  involved  m  this  area  In  eight  laws  and 
one  executive  order,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  safe- 
guarding some  35  nuUion  workers  Recently 
added  w  this  list  was  the  responsibility  for 
the  safetv  of  another  2  5  million  workers  In- 
vohed  m  federally  financed  construction. 

Chief  among  the  departments  legal  tools 
are  the  Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts  Act. 
ycSamn-a-O  Ha'a  ScTice  Contract  Act.  and 
the  Long^ho'emen  s  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Corripen'^atxon  Act 

The  department  seeks  to  meet  Its  responsi- 
bility bv.  among  other  things,  promulgating 
and  administering  effective  safety  and  health 
standards  Such  standards  then  constitute  a 
m.\ster  link  between  expression  of  public 
poUcv  and  congress  and  in  Its  realization  at 
the  workplace 

Why  is  the  department  so  Interested  in  the 
use  of  voluntary  safety  standards'" 
Or  better 

How  has  the  department  become  so  in- 
volved in  the  use  of  safety  standards  pro- 
duced under  the  consensus  principle  t»y 
voluntary  groups'" 

The  Public  Contract  Act  iPCAl  (Walah- 
Healevi  hearings,  held  In  1964.  to  promul- 
gate or  mKlifv  the  PCA  Safety  and  Health 
Standards  five  years  ago  served  as  a  catalyst 
ui  bring  on  the  standards  syndrome  " 
Briefly,  the  1964  hearings  resulted  m  two 
major  conclusions 

ill  Nearly  all  Including  management  and 
labor  recoriimended  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  get  away  from  v.ritmg  his  own  specifi- 
cation tvpe  standards  and  move  toward  adop- 
tion of  con;ensus  type  standards; 

(2 1  The  other  recommendation,  supported 
quite  strenuously  by  the  National  Safety 
Council.  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers American  Society  of  Safety  Engineers, 
and  others  was  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
establish  a  safety  advisory  committee 

Lat«  in  1965.  the  Secretary  of  Labor  ap- 
pointed a  12-man  ad  hoc  advisory  committee 
This  committee  met  in  March  1966,  and  Its 
recommendations  were  essenually  the  same 
as  those  that  emerged  from  the  hearings 
Consequently  'he  Secretary  of  Lat)ur  estab- 
lished a  policy  of  adopting  safety  st.indards. 
developed  by  voluntary  gn>ups,  wherevpr  ap- 
plicable standards  eids'ed  Subsequently,  the 
secretary  formed  the  National  Safety  Ad- 
visory Committee 

In  Etecember  1967.  safety  and  health  regu- 
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Idtioos  were  promulgated  under  the  McNa- 
mara-OHara  Scrixce  Contract  Act  by  adopt- 
ing standards  developed  by  nationally  recog- 
nized professional  organizations  and  those 
published  by  the  federal  government  This 
concept,  that  is  the  mix.  of  utilizing  volun- 
tary standards  where  they  existed  and  fed- 
eral sUndards  to  fill  the  gaps  was  very 
favorably  received  There  was  little  or  no 
opposition  to  this  approach 

In  September  1968,  using  the  Sc^itce  Con- 
tract Act  (SCAi  approach,  the  department 
proposed  a  revision  of  the  Walsh-Healey 
Safety  and  Health  Standards,  again  adopting 
consensus  standards  wherever  they  existed 
.i:.d  federal  government  standards  to  fljl  the 
gaps  Hearings  were  held  wrinkles  Ironed  out. 
and  standards  were  promulgated,  to  become 
etTectlve  January  1969  With  a  change  of  ad- 
ministration, the  new  Secretary  of  Labor 
delayed  the  etTectlve  date  of  the  new  PCA 
standards  This  gave  the  secretary  and  his 
safety  advisory  committee  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  new  standards,  the  testimony  of 
the  hearings,  and  other  appeals  and  consid- 
erations brought  to  his  attention  After  they 
were  very  carefully  reviewed,  with  a  high 
degree  of  Involvement  by  the  .\dvlsory  Com- 
mittee and  some  very  sunlficant  changes,  the 
new  PCA  regulations  permuting  adoption  of 
consensus  standards,  were  promulgated  and 
became  etTectlve  May  1969 

It  was  obvious  early  In  1968  that  volun- 
tary standards  were  going  to  be  adopted, 
where  possible,  for  the  bulk  of  the  secretary's 
safety  responsibilities  Consequently.  It  be- 
came imperative  to  take  a  very  cloee  look 
at  the  safety  sUndards  resources  available 
to  the  department  in  the  voluntary  private 
sector  A  study  was  started 

The  first  phase  of  this  study  was  to  de- 
termine the  ■state  ol  the  art."  This  effort  was 
directed  toward  determining  what  was  avail- 
able, reviewing  the  age  or  vintage  of  the 
standards,  relationship  of  their  age  to  current 
applicability,  the  frequency  with  which 
standards  were  being  revised  or  reaffirmed; 
determining  the  c.iuse  or  causes  for  the  de- 
lay in  updating  the  older  standards;  and 
Identifying  the  need  for  new  standards  (that 
Is.  with  respect  to  the  prcagram  needs  of  the 
department  I  rhe  1969  ph.i.se  of  our  evalu- 
ations was  to  be  directed  toward  a  quali- 
tative evaluation  of  the  sUindards  and  the 
quality  of  their  safeguards. 

In  September  1968.  we  completed  the  first 
phase  of  the  studv  and  were  requested  to 
publish  a  report  of  our  findings  The  report 
was  entitled.  Status  of  Safety  Standards — 
A  Reiieu-  of  OccupattoTial  Safety  and  Health. 
Standards:   19':S 

With  234  ANSI  standards  as  a  base  the 
results  of   this  study  revealed  that 

Some  40  percent  were  less  than  5  years  old 
and  considered  to  be  current  under  the  ex- 
isting ANSI  review  procedures. 

Nearly  60  percent  of  these  consensus  stand- 
ards were  five  years  old  or  more — 28  percent 
were  more  than  five  years  old  but  less  than 
10  years  old  and  32  per  cent  were  10  years 
old  or  more. 

This  ftr^t  report  did  not  in  any  way  deal 
with  the  qi.allty  <.f  a  sUindard.  nor  did  It 
report  that  a  st.indard  is  bad  or  obsolete 
The  prime  concern  of  it  was  to  Identify  what 
w.is  aval. able,  how  old  It  was  and  point  out 
needed  standards  for  the  departments  pro- 
gramj  Basetl  upon  rese.irch.  it  was  quite  evi- 
dent that  there  was  a  need  to  speed  up  the 
updating  of  older  standards  nnd  the  system 
rr>r  d»'\  eloping  the  new  standards  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  for  every  criticism  made, 
the  report  contained  .in  alternate  suggestion 
as  to  how  the  situation  might  be  Improved 
Thf  Statui  Report  outlined  the  many  ways 
an  effective  voluntary  system  c;in  be  advanta- 
geous  to   both   government    and    industry. 

Some  felt  that  the  status  report  wis  too 
critical  and  served  only  as  a  fault  finder 
Actually  It  served  as  a  pathfinder  And  If 
this  report  helped  to  commtmlcate.  moti- 
vate, and  generate  a  higher  degree  of  Inter- 
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est  and  participation  In  helping  to  upgrade 
the  status  ol  the  volunuiry  standards  It  has 
served  its  purpose  well. 

From  all  Indications  that  Is  the  case. 

On  Jan  27.  1969  Donald  Peyton,  managing 
director,  ANSI,  called  a  special  meeting  at 
Chicago  to  discuss  the  report.  Its  findings, 
and  the  need  for  some  serious  commitments. 
It  was  concluded  that  a  problem  existed 
and  that  there  was  a  need  to  establish  some 
realistic  priorities  and  goals  for  safety  stand- 
ards Also  needed  were  more  effective  time 
tables  and  rigid  monitoring  of  the  time 
schedules  set.  The  need  for  more  active  co- 
operation and  participation  on  the  part  of 
sponsors  and  committees  was  also  highlight- 
ed A  series  of  actions  and  commitments 
were  outlined: 

( 1 )  Set  up  a  task  force  immediately  to 
review  outdated  standards  with  a  view  to- 
ward revising  or  reaffirming  them  by  the 
end  of  1969  or  dropping  them; 

(2)  Establish  a  list  of  new  priorities  for 
the  new  safety  standards'  projects  under- 
way—this would  involve  a  review  of  all  work 
on  current  projects,  and  a  "speed  up"  or  a 

drop   action"   would   be   directed   to    those 
projects   making  no   progress: 

i3i  Review  existing  procedures  or  develop 
new  ones,  if  necessary,  to  produce  standards 
on  a  more  timely  basis. 

i4i  Establish  specific  goals  and  time  tab- 
les for  the  development  of  new  projects; 

(5(  Set  up  necessary  communication  to 
reach  sponsors,  committees,  and.  all  con- 
cerned to  advise  them  of  these  actions. 

Then  on  Jan  30.  1969.  the  special  ad  hoc 
committee  for  the  safety  standards  held  Its 
first  meeting  The  ANSI  staff  was  directed 
to  develop  a  current  action  report  on  all 
ANSI  safety  projects.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Standards  was  requested  to  provide  a  real- 
istic listing  of  standards  It  urgently  needed 
for  Its  regulatory  program.  (Other  needs 
would  be  covered  later.) 

On  Feb  20.  1969.  the  Safety  Standards 
Committee  of  the  Indtistrlal  Conference. 
Nanonal  Safety  Council,  volunteered  to 
work  up  several  pilot  projects  with  a  view 
toward  broadening  the  scope  of  standards 
to  permit  wider  application. 

On  March  6.  1969.  the  ad  hoc  committee 
received  Its  detailed  report  on  all  committee 
actions  Identified  were  actions  being  taken, 
lagging  actions,  reports  of  sponsors  falling 
to  Initiate  action  over  a  nimiber  of  years, 
and  a  report  of  committees  that  were  dor- 
mant As  requested,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Standards  presented  a  realistic  listing  of 
some  83  standards  both  old  and  new.  It  felt 
was  essential  to  its  programing  needs.  A 
critical  review  was  mside  of  each  standard, 
and  priority  actions  assigned  by  the  ad  hoc 
group.  Sponsors,  committees,  and  working 
groups  were  to  be  contacted  by  special  let- 
ters, telegrams,  telephone  calls,  and  personal 
contacts 

The  ad  hoc  group  held  several  subsequent 
meetings  In  April.  May.  July,  and  September 
of  1969  to  monitor  the  various  actions  It  had 
set  In  motion 

Many  constructive  Ideas  and  actions  have 
emerged  from  the  group  to  date.  Some  of 
the  more  significant  ones  dealt  with  the 
modification  of  rules  to  permit  faster  ap- 
proval actlorvs  A  management  machinery  Is 
being  developed  by  ANSIs  hierarchy  to  meet 
the  current  need  for  standards  on  a  more 
timely  basis;  more  staff  help  Is  being  pro- 
vided at  the  ANSI  headquarters  Other  sug- 
gestions dealt  with  the  examination  of  the 
five-year  cycle,  establishing  permanent  com- 
mittees, changing  the  balloting  niles,  assign- 
ing new  and  broader  technical  responsibili- 
ties to  standards  boards  members,  and  giving 
more  time  to  ANSI  staff  to  kee<p  pace  with 
the  more  current  needs  Suggestions  were 
made  by  the  National  Safety  Council  for 
speeding  up  new  projects,  application  of 
PERT  systems  to  sp>eed  up  the  production  of 
standards,  the  use  of  critical  review  patterns. 
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and  a  production  flow  chart  for  monitoring 
time  tables.  Many  new  concepts  and  ideas 
have  emerged  as  a  result  of  the  Tery  serious 
effort  being  put  forth  to  move  some  of  these 
standards'  projects  off  dead  center. 

An  intertm  report  of  what  Is  happening 
on  the  production  end  of  the  project  as  a 
result  of  the  special  efforts  of  the  ANSI  ad 
lioc  group  has  been  prepared. 

The  first  series  of  priority  actions  were  in 
direct  response  to  the  83  actions  requested 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards. 

The  83  actions  Involved 

Review  of  actions  since  March  1969 — 

( 1 »  Category  A — Standards  10  years  old 
or  more. 

i2i   Category  B — 5  years  or  older, 

(3  I  Category  C — New  standards, 

(4»   Summary  of  the  83  actions, 

(5i  Actions  since  June  30  (checked  on 
October  20 1 . 

(a  I  Four  of  the  12  su.ndards  under  review 
have  been  moved  by  subcommittees  to  full 
commltteef.  for  final  ballot; 

(bi  Three  projects,  which  were  absolutely 
dormant  In  June,  have  been  moved  into  a 
review  action; 

(CI  T.-.ree  additional  standards  have  been 
balloted  since  June,  approved,  and  sent  to 
the  sponsor;,  for  approval; 

I  d »  Five  standards  have  been  finalized 
and  sent  to  ANSI  for  approval  action; 

lei  Four  projects  still  remain  with  no 
action  at  all. 

Where  no  action  Is  imminent.  ANSI  has 
been  requested  to  appeal  to  get  action  or 
to  a.'k  the  sponsors  to  withdraw  from  the 
project. 

Many  sponsors  and  committees,  who 
worked  diligently  to  meet  the  December  31 
deadline,  and  working  groups  requested  an 
extension  of  time. 

These  productive  actions  are  indicators  of 
concern  and  evidence  of  the  fact  that  many 
in  the  voluntary  sectors  can  be  motivated 
to  act  when  the  need  Is  pressing.  Perhaps 
some  day.  similar  efforts  will  be  in  direct 
response  to  tlie  current  needs,  and  thereby 
obviate  the  need  for  taking  on  a  fireflghting 
role  everytlme  someone  lights  a  fire  under 
the  voluntary  system. 

Thus  far.  the  answer  to  the  big  question 
still  hangs  in  the  balance: 

Should  the  federal  government  detelop 
saffty  standard"? 

Working  on  phase  two  of  the  standards 
evaluation  project,  together  with  the  devel- 
opment of  gxildellnes  for  the  application  of 
vohintary  standards  in  the  new  PCA  safety 
and  health  regtr.:itlons.  has  been  very  re- 
vealing. Guidelines  will  be  developed  Into  a 
reference  handbook,  containing  an  Inspec- 
tion Survey  System  to  be  used  by  our  field 
staff  in  determining  compliance.  The  hand- 
book will  also  be  made  available  to  the  con- 
tractor subject  to  the  PCA-SCA  regulations, 
.nd  thereby  make  him  aware  of  what  he 
can  expect  to  t)e  checked  for  during  the 
course  of  a  plant  survey.  Working  on  these 
twj  projects  concurrently  has  enabled  us 
to  evaluate  the  standards  more  thoroughly 
with  respect  to  coverage,  content,  applica- 
bility, conflicts,  limitations,  gaps  and  other 
shortcomings. 

This  flow  of  Information  comes  to  light 
as  we  identify  the  hazard  category  and  de- 
velop a  capsule  version  of  the  requirements 
contained  in  the  applicable  standard. 

In  keeping  with  one  of  the  major  recom- 
mendations made  in  last  year's  stattis  report, 
this  Inspection  system  is  being  structured 
according  to  "Hazard  Categories." 

The  inspection  system  has  been  developed 
into  two  major  parts.  The  first  part  will  cover 
the  preoperational  safety  and  health  require- 
ments and  treat  the  conditions  normally 
checked  or  looked  for  prior  to  the  start  of 
any  operational  process.  Our  studies  reveal 
that  there  exists  a  series  of  situations  that 
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remain  fairly  static  and  that  certain  stand- 
ards have  common  application. 

For  example: 

Part  1 — Preoperational  will  treat  walk- 
ing and  working  surfaces,  general  illumina- 
tion, flre  suppression  systems,  heetlng  and 
general  ventilation,  presstire  vessels  and 
piping,  sanitation,  electrical  wiring  appa- 
rattis  and  equipment,  personal  service  rooms, 
stairs,  ladders,  exits,  permanent  building 
structures,  and  appurtenances  thereto; 

Part  2  of  the  system  will  treat  the  opera- 
tional safety  requirements  in  situations  in- 
volving material  handling  equipment,  cranes, 
derricks,  hoists,  a  multiple  variety  of  ma- 
chinery and  machinery  guarding,  local  ex- 
haust, ventilation,  surface  preparation  and 
finishing,  welding,  burning,  electrical 
grounding  of  machinery  and  equipment, 
occupational  health  exposures,  flammable 
liquids,  and  other  environmental  controls. 

Every  situation  or  hazard  category  will 
not  be  covered  in  the  first  issue,  nor  subse- 
quent Issues.  There  will  always  be  something 
to  add.  This  docvmient  will  be  a  live  docu- 
ment, and  additional  sections  will  be  added 
as  they  are  developed.  Sp>eclal  Industry  re- 
quirements or  situations  will  be  handled  on 
an  individual  basis  and  Issued  subsequently 
as  an  appwndlx  to  the  original  document. 

In  "searching  out"  the  applicable  safety 
standards  to  fit  selected  hazard  categories, 
we  have  gained  an  excellent  insight  on  the 
makeup  of  the  standards. 

The  exercise  reveals  that  many  standckrds 
are  good,  valiMble,  and  useful.  However, 
woven  into  the  fabric  of  the  standard  are 
many  paragrt^ihs  of  extraneous  informa- 
tion— rhetoric  on  separability,  legislative 
and  exclusionary  clauses — all  tending  to 
confuse,  rather  than  improve,  the  standard 
per  se.  Loosening  reqiolrements  and  conflicts 
of  requirements  have  aUo  been  found  to  ex- 
ist within  and  between  the  NFPA  and  ANSI 
standards.  These  tend  to  create  additional 
problems  for  us  in  our  work  and  use  of  these 
standards. 

One  of  the  problems  encotintered  was  limi- 
tation of  coverage.  Some  standards  Just 
don't  go  far  enough.  Coverage  normally  ex- 
pected to  be  found  in  a  selected  standard  Is 
not  there.  As  the  search  continues,  the  cov- 
erage may  ultimately  be  found  in  some  otii- 
er  standard — usualli/  a  special  industry 
standard. 

Our  pKJllcy  for  the  inspection  survey  sys- 
tem will  be,  "...  whenever  a  position  or  re- 
quirement In  one  standard  has  application 
In  other  like  situations,  the  principle  involved 
will  apply."  One  exsimple  of  this  was  the 
search  for  specific  dimensions  for  aisle  spaces 
used  by  Industrial  truclcs.  We  were  unable 
to  find  the  speciflc  details  in  one  standard, 
but  subsequently  foimd  them  in  another. 
We  have  found  conflicting  requirements  in 
both  NFPA  and  the  ANSI  standards.  These 
will  be  spelled  out  in  detaU  and  brought  to 
the  attention  of  both  the  ANSI  and  the 
NFPA  organizations  as  soon  as  the  project 
is  finished. 

Most  interesting  of  all  findings  was  the 
proliferation  of  terms  used  in  characteriz- 
ing safety  factors  and  loading. 

Terms  used  to  characterize  loading  range 
from  meaningless  or  nebulous — terms  such 
as  ample,  substantial,  safely,  substantially 
strong  enough,  to  the  more  meaningful  and 
speciflc  terms  that  spell  out  explicit  safety 
factors,  pounds  per  square  foot  with  deforma- 
tion tolerances,  i>ounds  per  square  foot  with 
a  safety  factor  of  four,  etc. 

Granted,  a  variety  of  techniques  for  ex- 
pressing safety  factors  are  essential,  but 
standards  writers  should  really  take  a  closer 
look  at  these  requirements.  In  some  stand- 
ards, speciflc  factors  of  safety  are  cited  and 
In  others,  it  is  merely  expressed  in  number 
of  pounds.  I  am  certain  thait  we  will  find  the 
difference  between  "pounds"  and  "pounds- 
per-square-inch"  vital.  It  may  make  the  dlf- 
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ference  between  being  able  to  safely  work  on 
a  platform  constructed  of  heavy  timbers  or 
steel,  but  not  on  one  constructed  of  tissue 
paper. 

Conflicts  and  questionable  requirements 
were  found  In  both  the  NFPA  and  ANSI 
codes,  and  they,  too,  need  a  closer  look, 

A  certain  number  of  conflicts  will  be  In- 
evitable, Perhaps,  the  establishment  of  a 
Joint  clearinghouse  mechanism  within  the 
standards  organizations  may  help  to  reduce 
the  number. 

There  are  areas  of  vulnerability  In  the  sys- 
tem. We  would  rather  air  them  for  construc- 
tive purposes  than  have  others  do  it  for 
destructive  purposes 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards  is  doing 
all  it  can  to  make  the  voluntary  system 
work.  There  Is  no  reason  for  It  not  to  work 
If  all  interested  parties  participate. 

Based  upon  the  department's  actions  to 
date,  both  legislative  and  regulatory,  it  is 
quite  apparent  that  the  department  is  doing 
all  It  can  to  give  the  private  system  an  op- 
portunity to  work  effectively.  But  where  they 
fall,  the  government  Is  obligated  to  take 
action. 

Do  you  toant  the  federal  government  to 
develop  safety  standards? 

We  don  t  want  to. 

But  ice  can,  if  we  have  to! 


ADLAI  E.  STEVENSON 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  5,  1970 

Mr.  MCX>RHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
February'  5,  1970,  would  have  been  the 
70th  birthday  of  the  late  Gov.  Adlai 
Ewing  Stevenson,  of  Illinois.  Twice  the 
Democratic  Party  nominated  him  for 
that  exalted  honor  he  termed  "the 
highest  ofiQce  within  the  gift  of  the 
American  people." 

In  tribute  to  him  we  need  not  be  re- 
minded of  what  we  have  lost.  That  hurt 
is  deep — and  no  one  of  us  is  too  old  to 
cry.  'We  may  better,  then,  give  thanks  for 
what  we  have  had  and  rejoice  in  our 
recollections  of  how  our  good  fortime 
came  to  be.  Adlai  Stevenson  stood  in  the 
aristocratic  tradition  of  American  poli- 
tics. His  name  is  recorded  with  the 
Adamses  and  the  Roosevelts.  He  had  the 
instinct  for  public  service,  he  knew  that 
the  greatest  opportunities  for  effective 
public  service  lie  in  elective  oflBce.  The 
disappointments  were  his  in  cruel  meas- 
ure but  as  one  who  was  privileged  to  call 
him  a  friend  let  me  testify  that  the  satis- 
factions were  his  as  well.  We  need  not 
fear  that  he  ever  looked  back  with  des- 
pairing regret  at  the  way  the  final  bal- 
ance was  struck. 

It  was  appropriate  that  the  Republic 
should  have  paid  its  final  tribute  to  him 
when  he  died  in  July  of  1965  in  the  Na- 
tional Cathedral  in  'Washington,  D.C.  It 
is  here  that  Woodrow  Wilson  is  buried. 
Adlfii  Stevenson  came  of  that  generation 
of  Princeton  students  who  thrilled  to  the 
Wilson  saga — that  figure  in  our  history 
in  whom  the  contrasting  worlds  of  uni- 
versity and  precinct  have  had  their  most 
dramatic  conjunction.  That  day  in  the 
cathedral  we  realized  the  youthful  ad- 
mirer had  completed  the  course  with 
honor  and  was  at  rest  with  the  admired. 
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Those  who  are  concerned  with  the  fate 
of  Amenca  in  the  1970s  can  find  a  blue- 
print for  action  if  they  reread  the 
speeches  that  Adlal  Stevenson  delivered 
in  the  forties,  the  fifties,  and  the  sixties. 
Surely  history  wUl  place  his  speeches  and 
his  writings  among  the  i^reat  state 
papers  of  the  Republic 

As  Judge  Carl  McGowan  said  in  the 
funeral  oration: 

That  voice  is  atllied  now  bul  Its  echo«s 
are  Ultel>  w  be  sounding  down  ihe  corridors 
or  history  for  a  long  time  Pur  it  is  the 
essence  of  ra:tn  '.o  believe  that  the  world  in 
lis  advancing  age  wiU  set  no  less  store  than 
we  ha\e  upon  reaaon.  upon  int^iUijeiice. 
upon  gaiety,  upon  charity  and  compassion 
and  grace—  in  a.!  these  things,  and  more,  or 
and  with  which  Uiis  voice  hai  ipoHen  U)  us 
so  often  and  so  clearly  in  the  pa^t  •  •  •  He 
died  as  he  would  have  wished  engaged  in  h^ 
country  s  busiuexi  and  nidnklRd  s 
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THE  IRREPRESSIBLE  MILLS  B 
LANE 


HON.  G.  ELUOTT  HAGAN 

or    GEORCI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRfc-sENTATIVKS 
Thur<dai/.  fr-bruary  5.  1970 

Mr  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ofu-ntimes 
the  good  that  people  accomplish  m  their 
lives  11  not  given  recognition  until  they 
pas^s  on  Fortunately,  m  the  case  of  MilLs 
B  Lane,  this  is  not  so  a-s  his  endeavors 
have  been  widely  known  and  adnured  for 
QUite  some  time. 

The  February  1970  Ls^ue  of  Readers 
Digest  has  an  interesting  article  on  this 
outstanding  Savannahian.  and  I  wu.h  to 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues 


The  Is.iepkessible  M'.i-ls  B  L.*ne 
I  Bv  Irwin  Rossi 
When  'he  .Atlanta  officers  of  the  Citizens 
E^nd  'southern  Banit  arrived  for  their  regular 
Wednesdav  meeting  they  found  a  huge  var- 
eet  hung  on  the  wall  It*  bulls-eve  was  a 
flashing  red  light,  the  on.y  thing  vuibie 
when  the  room  suddenly  went  daric  A  aio- 
men-  Liter  cair.e  a  blast  of  gunfire  then  the 
lights  went  on  ig;Un  revealing  five  men 
dresse-i  In  h-.inting  costumes  brandishing 
sho'guas  Were  taJilnis  dead  aim  at  new 
savings  bonds"  shouted  their  leader,  Mills 
B  Lane,  Jr.  the  irrepressible  58-year-old 
president  of  the  banlc  It  was  Lanes  way  of 
auuouncing  a  c<jmpetitlon  iniong  bank  em- 
ployes to  see  who  cculd  sell  the  mo6t  savings 
bonds 

The  Incident  Is  typical  of  the  zany  gim- 
micks with  which  Lane  enlivens  the  working 
day— and  get  cascades  of  publicity  for  his 
bank  He  once  rolled  into  an  officer's  meet- 
mg  top  a  toy  aut^^imoblle.  to  emphasize  the 
need  for  speed  in  a  bank  promotion  Another 
time,  touung  te.imwork,  he  and  his  chief 
ofDcers  appe«re<l  at  a  meeting  in  footb.ai 
uniforms,  complete  with  helmets  Most  bank- 
ers blanch  at  such  stunts,  but  they  f-.nd  r. 
hard  to  argue  with  success  In  his  23  years 
iS  ito  president  Lane  hae  built  Citizens  and 
Southern  into  the  largest  bank  in  the  South, 
wltn  over  «1  3  billion  In  deposits  and  '0 
offices  covering  the  state  Among  major 
banits  C  &  S  is  the  second  most  proQtable 
In  the  nation,  earning  a  It  4  percent  return 
on  equity  capital 

Cner  the  years,  these  high  profits  have 
been  matched  by  a  quality  of  leadership  and 
community  identification  unexcelled  among 
American    bank^     Lane    himself    has    won    a 


reputation  as  perhaps  the  nio«t  Imaginative, 
and  certainly  the  meet  colorful  banker  in 
the  country  We  donl  take  our»cIie.»  seri- 
ously here."  he  says  'But  we're  dead  serious 
about  banking  " 

Part  missionary  part  hardheaded  business- 
man Lane  prefer?  to  call  himself  a  promoter 
rather  than  .i  b.inker  He  Is  a  bald,  rjund- 
faced,  bulkv  man  carrying  a  2ao-pound  load 
..n  his  five-foot  H'^-lnch  frame  whote  cloth 
often  look  slept-ln  after  he  s  worn  them  for 
.in  hour  His  ta.ste  runs  to  loud  sp<irts  J.ickets 
in  the  office,  a  beret  when  he's  behind  the 
wneel  of  his  car  He  !»  exuberance  person- 
ified a  quality  not  .ippre-Mated  by  everyone 
whoee  buck  he  slaps  His  standard  greeting 
is  a  booming,  -Its  a  w.nderful  world"  He 
wears  ties  Inscribed  wi^i  the  same  message 
and  has  given  .tw.iy  4000  of  them  to  em- 
ployes and  friends  A  coHeague  once  asked 
him  whether  the  world  wa.s  Indeed  so  won- 
derful Of  course,"  said  l>ane  That's  com- 
pany policy  " 

Everything  Is  a  bit  offbeat  about  Lane  He 
wefini  rimless  eveglasseii  with  wire  ear  loops  - 
.»  style  popular  30  years  ago  He  l.o  up  by 
3.30  am  breakfasts  on  fruit  juice  ,ind  lea. 
and  is  in  the  ofTice  soon  after  7  He  1-s  usually 
at  home  again  by  ♦  45  p  m  ,  and  In  bed  by 
8  30  or  9  p  m 

Lane  prides  himself  on  his  accessibility 
His  ottlce  Is  just  off  the  main  banking  room: 
Lhe  door  is  open  and  visitors  often  duck  in 
to  see  him  He  ilsu  answers  hS  own  phone, 
and  Is  a  superb  performer  when  heldlng 
calls — cordial  hearty,  but  buslne.«.sllke  :ind 
very  fast  "Mills  l-ane"  he  says  In  a  muslci»l 
iipbeat  tone  a-s  he  lifts  the  receiver  then. 
■  You  knou     lt'5  a  wonderful  world'' 

Lane  has  built  Citizens  and  Southern  to 
Its  pre-eminent  position  In  the  South 
through  a  dazzling  display  of  speed,  flexl- 
talluv  and  imaginntlon  A-  C  i  S  a  customer 
vkho'applles  for  a  loan  can  generally  get  an 
answer  -vlthln  24  hou.-s  Lane's  speed  in  ap- 
proving loans  IS  legendary  On  one  occasion,  a 
liical  trade  pabliration  needed  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  to  buy  cut  another  publishing 
house  Two  other  Atlanta  banks  dl'.hered 
about  for  days  with  the  loan  application 
Lane  was  approached  He  listened  for  five 
minutes— and  committed  C  &  S  for  the  full 
half  million 

Lane  has  been  equally  willing  to  go  out  on 
a  limb  for  community  projects- -like  the 
Georgia  Plan,"  x  bank-sponsored  effort  to 
i.mprjve  the  living  conditions  of  Georgia's 
■irban  poor,  most  of  them  black  The  scheme 
h(is  several  features  The  most  dramatK-  1";  an 
annual  spring  clean-up  day.  In  which  volun- 
teers scoop  up  debris  clean  vacant  lots,  haul 
awav  abandoned  cars  In  May  1968,  L&ue  or- 
ganized the  first  such  drive  In  his  native 
savannah  The  C  &  S  bank  bought  5000  new 
garbage  cans — one  for  every  resident  who  co- 
.vperated-and  50  000  feet  of  new  fencing 
After  a  drumbeat  of  publicity  that  lasted  for 
days.  10  000  Negro  and  white  volunteers 
poured  out  into  the  streets  with  trucks, 
shove'.s  and  bro<.)m.s  In  l'.)69  tne  drive  en- 
rolled nearly  75  000  Georgians  in  12  cities. 
Lanes  bank  has  pledged  $1  million  a  year 
for  five  years  for  awh  efforts,  as  well  as  for 
the  btUIdlng  of  playgrounds  and  swimming 
pools,  and  paving  s' reels 

The  "Georgia  Plan"  also  Includes  an  am- 
bitious program  to  Improve  ghetto  dwellings 
and  encourage  home  ownership  In  Savannah, 
VI, here  the  program  has  been  under  way  for 
over  a  year,  the  bank  has  made  more  than  a 
•housand  hume-improvement  loans,  averag- 
ing SlIVOO  each,  to  citizens  who  have  rarely, 
ir  ever,  been  able  to  borrow  funds  from  a 
bank  In  addition,  nearly  100  residents  have 
been  lent  an  average  cf  $9000  each  to  become 
homeowners  Many  applicants  lacked  even 
the  money  for  a  down  payment  Lane  there- 
fore set  lip  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary,  the 
Communl'y  De-.elopm.ent  Corporation,  to 
provide  the  necessary  down  payments  in  re- 
turn for  second  mortgages  on  the  dwellings. 


iA    bank    Itself    is    not    allowed    to    take    m 
second  mortgage  i 

The  CDC  has  another  function  as  well:  to 
lend  equity  capital  to  capable  ghetto  r««l- 
den's  eager  to  go  into  business.  So  far.  28 
business  loans  have  b«*n  made  In  Savannah 
alone,  all  but  two  to  blacks  A  restaurant,  a 
dry-cleaning  establishment,  an  electrical 
contracting  business,  a  used-car  agency  have 
been  among  the  new  businesses.  These  are 
high-risk    loans,    but    none    cf    them    Is    In 

So  far  the  banit  has  lent  over  •2.5  million 
for  Geontia  Plan'  projects  And  we've  done 
It  all  on  our  own,  without  any  government 
money  or  gviarantees,    says  Lane 

Lane  is  a  third-generation  banker  His 
'ather  MlllH  Lane  Sr  .  an  austere  banker  of 
the  old  school,  became  president  of  the  Citi- 
zens Bank  of  Savannah,  one  of  the  two  prede- 
ces-sor^  of  C  a:  S,  back  In  1901,  imd  laid  solid 
foundations  for  its  present  empire  Ml-.s 
Jr  went  to  work  In  his  father  s  bank  In  19J4. 
at  885  a  month,  after  graduation  from  \ale 
When  his  father  died  in  1945.  Lane  was 
C  &  S's  hrst  vice  president 

The  president  was  H  Lane  Young,  a  couMn. 
with  w;.om  Mills  Jr  had  many  clashes 
Young  w.LS  an  elderly,  conservative  banker 
who  often  boa.sted  that  he  had  never  made 
a  bad  loan  Lane  saw  such  a  record  as  a  re- 
flection of  excessive  caution  He  wanted  to 
move,  to  innovate,  to  accept  reasonab.e  nsks^ 
Their  difference  came  to  a  climax  in  1046 
over  an  auto-hnanclng  scheme  which  Lane 
worked  out  bu-  w,l.l.  h  Young  rejected  Lane 
resigned  but  was  not  away  for  long  Control 
of  the  bank  was  held  by  his  family  and 
within  a  few  weeks  I^ne  waa  back-  at  34  one 
of    the    youngest     bank    presidents    m     the 

counuy 

With  his  optimum  and  flair  for  publicity. 
Lane  has  always  been  the  talk  of  the  town. 
To  attract  mere  savings,  the  bank  was  the 
hrst  in  the  country  to  sell  Savings  Bonds'— 
certificates  of  deposit.  In  mcdest  denomina- 
tions which  yield  n;ure  than  the  norma!  in- 
terest rate  when  held  to  maturity  Another 
flrbt  In  1959,  was  Uustant  money"— a  ca.sh 
loan  upon  presen-atlon  of  the  banks  credit 
card  to  any  teller  "We've  been  showmen." 
he  says  today,  "but  not  damn  fools  The 
banking    business    needed   humanizing  " 

.\nother  noveltv  is  his  fleet  of  helicopters, 
to  fiy  paperwork  fnm  outlying  branches  to 
the  bank's  computer  center  in  downtown  At- 
lanta, saving  many  hours  in  clearing  checks 
When  making  their  rounds,  the  helicopters 
do  not  always  land  but  scoop  up  canvas 
b.igs  hoisted  atop  flagpoles  on  the  roofs  of 
banks 

Lane  firmly  believes  in  youth  The  bank  has 
fcr  years  had  an  aggressive  recruitment  pro- 
gri-rii  m  the  nation  s  colleges;  currently  150 
college  trainees  are  enrolled  C  &  S  already 
ha-s  a  substantial  youth  movement"  among 
Its  seasoned  executives.  Richard  L.  Kat- 
tcl,  an  executive  vice  president  who  runs 
the  $150  million  Savannah  operation.  Is  33: 
William  E  Green.  Jr  ,  the  bank's  comptrol- 
ler. IS  34;  Eugcn»  M  Rackley,  IIL  the  vice 
president  for  per^i  nnel  33 

In  no  area  has  Uuie  so  dramatically  upset 
banking  tradition  as  In  his  i:-.volvenient  in 
politics  M'jbt  bankers  remain  aloof  from  the 
p.'Utlcal  arena,  for  fe.ir  of  ofTendlng  custom- 
ers. Lane  has  plunged  right  in  In  1961.  he 
helped  spark  Ivan  Allen's  successful  mayor- 
alty b'.Hjm  The  next  year.  Lane  got  behind 
Carl  Sanders,  an  enlightened  young  leglsia- 
•or  who  won  the  governorship  by  outpolllng 
a  bitter-end  segregationist  But  Lane  does 
not  win  them  all  He  backed  the  loser  In 
.Atlanta's  recent  mayoralty  race 

Win  or  lose,  he  plows  ahead,  heedless  of 
convention  or  personal  pcp'ilarlty.  an- 
nouncing "It's  a  "wonderful  "world!"  to  all 
corner^,  even  if  they  grimace  In  response. 
"I  may  be  an  eccentric."  he  concedes,  "but 
I'm  no  clown  "  He  Is  correct  And  few  states 
are  mere  in  debt  to  a  banker. 


February  5,  1970 


ADMIRAL   DORMN   RETIRES 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALirOF.NI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  5.  1970 

Mr  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ad- 
miral Dornm.  known  to  all  of  us  as 
"Mush"  Dornm.  was  formerly  head  of 
the  Contire.ssional  Liaison  Office  of  the 
Navy,  and  is  a  friend  of  many  of  my 
colleagues.  They  will  be  interested  to 
learn  of  hi.s  retirement  in  San  Diego 
after  40  yeari"  of  distinguished  service 
to  our  Nation.  V»'e  San  Diegans  are 
pleaded  that  Admiral  Dornin  has  chosen 
our  f.nc  community  as  his  retirement 
home,  but  know  the  Navy  will  sorely 
mis-s  him.  I  would  like  to  share  the  fol- 
lowin,^  ban  Die?o  Union  article  which 
outlines  a  few  of  Mush's  many  accom- 
pUahmciiLs  durintz  his  Navy  career; 
.\DMiRAi.  Retires  After  40  Years 
I  By  Kip  Cooper) 
Cutting  Into  the  bone  and  muscle  of  the 
military  for^-es  by  budget  conscious  admln- 
l.-tr  I'xirs  h.i-s  three  times  caused  this  nation 
to  be  mllr;irl!y  unprepared  for  war.  tlie  re- 
tiring commandant  cf  the  :i;h  Naval  Dls- 
irK  I   Said    hcii-   yesterday. 

Rear  Atim  Marshall  E  Doriiln  Identified 
these  occvions  as  the  Washington  Naval 
Disarmament  Conference  of  1921  22  leading 
t-j  a  naval  limitations  treaty  between  the 
United  :>tates,  England.  Fr.ince  and  Japan, 
and  the  post-World  War  II  and  post-Korea 
scrapping  of  military  equipm.ent  and  ships. 
J-  '  The  W.vshington  conference  cut  our  Navy 

3  down,"  Dornin  said  ".^nd  after  World  War 
X  II,  the  fat  was  going  to  be  cut  from  the 
military  forces  but  the  bone  and  the  muscle 
were  cut  Into  so  we  were  Ill-prepared  for 
hostllltle.s  In  Korea. 

REDtCED     .AGAIN 

Dornlii  said  after  Korea,  military  forces 
were  reduced  again  and  we  were  not  too 
we:i   prepared   for   hostilities   In   'Vietnam. 

"I  honestly  hope  that  our  leaders  today 
don't  cut  Into  the  bone  and  muscle  of  our 
defense  establishment  to  the  extent  that 
this  nation  cannot  meet  Its  International 
treaty  commitments,  that  the  nation's  secu- 
rity Is  Jeopardized  and  that  our  diplomats 
are  forced  to  deal  from  a  position  of  weak- 
ness." he  said 

Of  course,  we  need  a  nuclear  deterrent 
and  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles,"  he 
said.  "But  we  also  need  the  tools  of  con- 
ventional warfare  as  we  have  seen  In  Viet- 
nam." 

DORNIN     RETTIRES 

Dornin.  62.  retired  yesterday,  ending  over 
40  years  of  military  service  which  span  the 
eras  from  coal  to  nuclear  propulsion  In  naval 
vessels. 

President  Nixon  awarded  him  tlie  Legion 
of  Merit,  his  third,  for  exceptionally  meri- 
torious service  here  as  commandant  of  the 
three-state  11th  Naval  District  from  August 
1967  to  January  1970. 

In  the  citation,  which  was  read  by  Vice 
Adm.  A,  M.  Shlnn.  Pacific  Fleet  Naval  Air 
Force  commander,  Dornin  was  commended 
for  his  outstanding  community  work  !n  San 
Diego  and  for  Inducing  98  per  cent  of  the 
city's  landlords  to  sut>scrlbe  to  non-dlscrlm- 
Inatory  housing  policies. 

The  popular  admiral  also  was  commended 
for  his  successful  efforts  as  the  Navy's  prin- 
cipal contact  with  11  community  amd  civic 
organizations  and  for  ensuring  that  all  com- 
mands In  the  area  worked  together  to  pro- 
vide outstanding  service  to  the  fleet. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Alwut  600  guests,  Including  five  pttet  com- 
mandants of  the  11th  Naval  District,  at- 
tended the  ceremonies  at  the  Naval  Train- 
ing Center  in  which  Rear  Adm.  Joeeph  W. 
Williams  Jr.,  assumed  the  commandant's  du- 
ties from  Dornin. 

ADMIRALS   ATTEND 

The  past  commandants  attending,  all  re- 
tired rear  admirals,  were  C.  C.  Hartman.  Al- 
mon  E.  Loomis,  M.  W.  White,  Walter  H. 
Price  and  Frank  A.  Brandley. 

Williams  came  to  San  Diego  from  the  post 
of  inspector  general  of  the  Pacific  Fleet 
with  headquarters  In  Hawaii,  a  transfer  Jok- 
ingly characterized  by  Shinn  as  "a  change  of 
hardship  posts." 

Williams,  a  veteran  submariner  and  a  for- 
mer commander  of  the  U.S.  7th  Fleet,  also 
served  as  commander  of  naval  forces  in  Korea 
and  as  assistant  chief  of  naval  operations. 

He  wears  the  Navy  Cross — second  higiiest 
award  for  heroism — the  Silver  Star,  Legion 
of  Merit  with  four  gold  stars  and  the  Bronze 
Star  Medal  with  combat  V. 

DORNIN'S    DAV 

"This  Is  Admiral  Dornln's  day,"  Williams 
said  in  a  short  speech,  "and  I  don't  want  to 
detract  from  the  honors  that  are  rightly  his." 

However,  warned  Williams.  "I  want  to  re- 
mind those  critics  of  the  military-Industrial 
complex  that  It  is  the  civilian-military  team 
that  for  200  years  has  been  providing  the 
men  and  the  equipment  that  have  kept  this 
nation  iree." 

The  United  States,  Williams  said,  "truly 
Is  the  land  of  the  free  but  only  because  of 
the  brave." 

The  Dornins  will  live  In  San  Diego  after 
retirement. 


COUNTRY  NEEDS  TO  PURSUE 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF   NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday.  February  5,  1970 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  has  recognized  the  danger  to  our 
environment.  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
address  he  said: 

The  great  question  of  the  seventies  is: 
shall  we  surrender  to  our  surroundings,  or 
shaJl  we  make  our  peace  with  nature  and 
begin  to  make  reparations  for  the  deunage 
we  have  done  to  our  air,  our  land,  and  our 
water? 

Mr.  Nixon  has  gone  on  record  with 
the  belief  that  we  must  act  soon  to  make 
those  reparations.  The  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  Dr.  James  Allen, 
has  also  seen  the  great  dangers  facing 
the  environment.  Recently,  he  declared 
that  It  was  essential  for  students  to 
"know  the  basic  facts  about  environ- 
ment." Along  with  my  colleagues.  Con- 
gressmen Brademas,  Reid,  and  Hansen, 
who  joined  me  in  sponsoring  the  Envi- 
ronmental Quality  Education  Act,  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  President  and  his 
leading  expert  In  education  have  decided 
to  act  in  behalf  of  the  environment. 

And  if  this  country  is  to  preserve  its 
environment,  an  active  Informed  public 
is  a  necessity.  It  was  for  this  purpose 
that  the  Environmental  Quality  Educa- 
tion Act  was  drawn  up.  Yet,  in  order  for 
these  informed  citizens  to  wield  political 
power  they  should  have  helpful  guide- 
lines.  In  a  short  essay,   Mrs.   Donald 
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Clausen,  second  vice  president  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States  has  offered  some  suggestions  which 
I  think  will  prove  l)eneficial  to  both  the 
general  public  and  my  colleagues. 
The  essay  follows : 

The  Role  of  the  Phivate  Sector — Mobilizi.vc 

People  Power 

(By  Mrs.  Donald  Clausen) 

It  is  no  longer  difficult  to  point  to  sub- 
stantial evidence  that  achieving  a  quality 
environment  depends  In  a  large  and  increas- 
ing measure  ujxsn  public  awareness.  Interest, 
support,  and  participation.  If  the  "public" 
(as  we  in  the  private  sector  are  usually 
called)  is  to  be  more  than  an  unthinking  tool 
In  the  hands  of  the  professionals  in  resource 
management,  or  the  pressure  groups  repre- 
senting blngle  purpose  Interests,  or  the  poli- 
ticians who  make  the  final  decisions,  we  need 
to  become  more  astute  about  what  motivates 
us  and  how  to  gain  strength.  Obviously  the 
cliallenge  in  mobilizing  people  Is  twofold: 
(1)  catch  their  interest,  and  (2)  channel  this 
interest  Into  some  productive  action. 

Capturing  the  interest  of  people  in  any 
cause  has  become  a  highly  competitive  and 
scientific  discipline.  In  spite  of  this,  those 
"Who  desire  to  bring  people  together  in  behalf 
of  environmental  causes  do  not  always  dem- 
onstrate much  awareness  of  how  to  go  about 
this  feat.  During  the  last  50  years,  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  has  learned  a  little  about 
this  process,  and  during  the  nearly  14  years 
of  our  involvement  in  water  resource  prob- 
lems, some  thoughtful  attention  has  been 
given  to  this  very  problem.  It  seems  to  us  that 
those  who  share  environmental  concern  must 
recognize  some  important  factors: 

(1)  The  need  to  reach  new  elements  In 
our  society,  I.e.  urban  dwellers,  young  people, 
and  minority  groups.  The  decisions  on  the 
Important  environmental  questions  of  this 
generation  and  the  next  are  going  to  be  made 
In  a  large  measure  by  those  who  fall  into  one 
or  all  of  these  groups.  If  we  fall  to  demon- 
strate suflBclent  concern  for  the  urban  en- 
vironment, or  to  help  city  dwellers  to  recog- 
nize their  physical  problems  as  environ- 
mental problems,  or  to  show  a  renewed  In- 
terest in  the  city  and  its  problems,  we  will 
lose  a  large  percentage  of  the  population  as 
backers  for  conservation  causes.  The  money, 
the  votes,  the  legislative  representation,  the 
bargaining  fKJwer  is  becoming  increasingly 
concentrated  in  cities  and  suburbs.  Failure 
to  recognize  that  we  have  really  done  very 
little  to  appeal  to  a  large  portion  of  our 
population  could  be  disastrous  In  future 
decision-making.  It  is  not  dlflScult  to  point 
to  selected  programs  Involving  young  peo- 
ple and  environmental  awareness  which 
could  be  termed  successful,  but  we  have 
hardly  scratched  the  surface  when  It  comes 
to  making  most  of  the  next  generation  aware 
of  the  difficult  decisions  they  will  need  to 
make  if  man  is  to  survive  on  this  planet. 
Until  environmental  decisions  are  as  hotly 
debated  as  the  war  in  Vietnam,  until  young 
people  Identify  as  closely  with  this  spectrum 
of  problems  as  they  do  with  drugs  and  the 
draft,  until  they  are  as  willing  to  support 
funds  for  massive  protection  and  clean-up 
In  our  environment,  we  will  continue  to  lose 
the  battle  for  attention  and  awareness  of  the 
young. 

(2)  The  need  to  see  the  Interest  and  in- 
volvement of  more  people  in  environmental 
concerns,  not  as  winning  adherents  to  a 
cause,  but  as  involving  more  people  in  the 
decision-making  process  which  should  pre- 
cede solutions.  It  would  be  a  mistake  for  us 
to  think  in  terms  of  wanting  to  arouse  large 
numbers  of  people  to  concern  and  action  on 
a  broad  range  of  problems  as  raising  an  army 
whlcii  will  defend  every  ounce  of  water,  every 
inch  of  ground  and  every  cubicle  of  sky 
against  the  mlstise  of  the  uniformed.  If  we 
are  to  Involve  large  numbers  of  people  In  the 
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choices  to  be  made,  then  we  must  be  prepared 
to  give  people  the  factfi,  show  them  how  to 
express  the'.r  wishes,  and  be  prepar»<l  to  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  the  people's  choices  may 
not  always  coincide  with  those  of  the  pure 
cooservauonist  We  must  not  make  the  mis- 
take of  asiini:r.|j  that  Tight "  and  wrong" 
of  en'.  .rj:unen:a.  cJunce^  Is  so  obvious  that 
the  declslcna  •i.MI  always  be  what  we  would 
like  zlxera  to  be  \Vh.i:  Is  Important  li  that 
we,  who  because  of  our  involvement  In 
cltizen-ba^-ed  organizations,  ha.o  learned 
qu.'.e  a,  bi:  about  how  to  be  pohiicaiiy  efec- 
tlve.  ih.ire  tnis  knowledge  of  technique  with 
other,  w.tiiout  ai>preheniiou  that  It  wili  not 
be  useU  to  .>upp»  rt  unfonuaate  choices 

There  wo^id  be  Uttle  purpose  to  iryiiiN!  to 
bring  mto  the  aeclslon-mAking  procei>s  Ku-ger 
numbers  of  people  from  previously-iin- 
reacacd  p.ru  oi  socjety  unless  we  also  focus 
on  how  to  channel  this  interest  ln:o  some 
product!'. e  and  satisfying  action.  To  over- 
simplify und  surely  to  elunlnate  many  pos- 
sibilities. I  siiould  like  to  suggest  a  few 
guideline^  fur  those  who  seek  to  .irouse  the 
public  to  action 

(1)  Have  well-iefincd  goaL'  for  what  joU 
wan:  '->  avcomplish  M^ay  a  gL -k.1  idea  goes 
floundering  for  lack  of  the  ability  to  see  It 
as  a  par:  of  :he  whole  or  '.o  ariiculate  It 
to  i.'.vrr.eu.  People  do  not  like  to  waste  their 
tune'  j!i  meetinf^  where  the  nature  of  the 
prot'-cn'.  aai  the  iims  of  the  group  are  never 
ae    5o.-'h  '.n  t\pl.-!*.  terms. 

r2\  Include  'uose  wh.;m  you  want  to  re.ich 
in  the  planning  procc-o.  i.e  .  in  the  selection 
o.i  go.ils  and  m  the  stra-e^y  sessl.'r.j  Action 
by  cit.zen  crg-auatKns  ajid  uidivlduals  Is 
not  a  commciir.y  whl:h  can  be  turned  on 
at  'ht  ccnvenler.ee  of  cftcials  or  lay  leaders, 
r. )  Be  prepared  to  show  how  the  doer  wal 
benefi:  from  the  icticn  An  imp..rtant  prin- 
ciple Lf  opinicn  building— the  idenilllcatlon 
principle — is  involved  To  accept  an  Idea  or 
a  pom:  of  '.le-*-.  -rie  people  we  are  trying  to 
reach  m'ait  see  clearly  that  It  afTtcts  them. 
,4i  Be  re.idy  and  '*-llUng  to  provide  suf- 
ficient inf  rma:i-n  and  assistance  to  tli^se 
whom  y,u  want  to  take  action.  One  of  t^he 
blggeot  blocks  to  more  citizen  action  oi:.  re- 
source p.-'-'bien-s  Is  the  feeling  the  average 
citizen  nas  that  he  Is  incompetcn.  to  ex- 
press opinions  i.a  jcientific  and  technological 
matters 

i5i  Ideattfy  thase  ycu  want  to  reach  and 
tallrr  '.our  plaru  to  fit  As  m  any  Lther  effort 
to  re.ich  people  yuu  will  need  to  Identify 
the  audiince  and  a^iapt  requests  for  action  to 
what  t.iey  caJi  and  will  do 

1 1 1  Be  clear  about  w  hat  y  ju  wan-  people  to 
do  Pecple  do  not  buy  ideas  separated  from 
action  Unless  a  meaiu,  of  action  is  provided, 
people  t-'nd  to  shrug  oi  appeals  fur  suppt.rt 
i7i  Keep  the  ch.innels  of  communication 
open  Once  mdr- IdUiUs  or  organizations  have 
been  enlisted  It  is  linporjuit  to  keep  in 
contact  .n  order  to  maintain  Interest. 

8i  M.ise  the  doer  feel  he  is  not  alone 
but  a  participant  in  a  larse  eS^r..  Don  t  be 
negati- e  about  the  outlook,  or  the  numbers 
of  people,  or  the  effect  of  citizen  eTorts  If 
you  w.»nl  to  eiiCour.tKe  ruore  '^'f  the  aiime. 

,9 1  Praise  tl.e  effort*  of  others — and  pub- 
licize their  name':  «nd  or  their  organiz  itions. 
Subjugation  cf  person.^iilty  and  organiza- 
tional Identity  Is  often  necesnary 

I  10 1  B.:-  reall.'Ntlc  about  what  can  be  ac- 
complished and  be  frank  It  Is  belter  to  de- 
cide to  do  something  that  h.-vs  a  reascnable 
chance  of  succes.-^  -at  lea.st  ui  the  beginning 
People  become  disenchanted  If  they  never 
see  any  mesisurable  protfreas. 

In  summ.^y.  to  get  action  from  people, 
they  mu5t  be  helped  to  see  In  the  dry  and 
often  technical  reports  of  basic  data,  a  larger 
view  People  niu-.t  be  helped  Ui  the  p>olnt 
where  they  are  willing  to  accept  the  Incon- 
veniences. The  regulations,  and  the  expense 
of  the  S'.lutlons  to  the  nation's  environment- 
al problems  because  they  are  fully  committed 
to  the  final  goals  and  objectives. 
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HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  c\i.m'nNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3E.NTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  5.  1970 
Mr  COHFXAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  .^ubmit 
for  the  atieniioii  of  my  colleagues  a  most 
illunimnting  article  on  the  environmen- 
tal cn-is  we  find  oiir  .^ixr.ety  in  "Mort- 
gagins  the  Old  Homestead'  by  Lord 
Ritchie-Calder  i>  a  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive account  of  the  ever-increaMng  prob- 
lem of  pollution.  LvTd  Rilchie-Calder's 
analy--is  i.s  fn»;htc:iing.  He  depicts  en- 
vironmental pollution  a.s  a  manmade 
disea.so  with  untold  efTecti;  upon  all  of 
mankind.  Something  ma^t  be  done  be- 
fore It  reai-hc.^  uiicontrollablc  epidemic 
proportions. 

I  recommend  thi.*  article  as  additional 
ter.timony  fcr  the  n^cd  for  strict.er  anti- 
pollution legi.->laLion.  It  follows; 

Mortgaging    Tiir    OiJ)    Homestead 
Ni  TF  -  The   destrucMon    of   the   environ- 
ment, the  erosion  of  the  ■quality  of  life."  has 
become  the  furemost  lasue  of  the  dav   Making 
••i)ur    peace     with     nature,"    s.ilrt     President 
Nixor.  in  hl.^  State  of  the  Union  Me-sage  last 
we*k.  Is  "the  greut  question  of  the    70s  ■  As 
public  awarenes'   increases   and   indiktnation 
moun'^.  a  torrent  of  wi.rd^  pour-  to.-th  con- 
cerning the  ni?c>--i-ltie^  and  priorities  of  our 
e.nviror.men'al    dilcm.ma.    But    nowhere    h.\s 
the  l.ssue  been  ficed  as.-uccinctly  and  prfvoc- 
atlvelv   as   In   the   follo-wlng  article,   written 
for    thp    current    edition    of    the    qtiarterly 
Foreign  Affair'^"  bv  the  emJnent  British  sci- 
entific   a;ith..r    and    United    Natl  .n.-^    science 
ftdvli.er.    Lord    Ritchle-C:ilder.    Thocgh    Lord 
Hitchle-C  ilder  cons.ders  some  ques'lons  that 
are   normally  outside   the  scope  of  our  edl- 
tortal  lntere'>t.  he  deals  with  others  that  cer- 
tainly are  not    And  one  point  Is  clear    if  the 
mutters  he  dlscus.'^s  are  not  resolved,  there 
will   be   no     p)ortlng   life,   no   leisure   life,   no 
contemplative    life — perhaps    no    life    at    all 
"These  (smog,  poUuMon,  noise,  etc  ]   are  not 
the  gre  1*  questions  that  concern  world  lead- 
ers at   summit  conferences. '•   said   the  Presi- 
dent    But    Lord   Rltchle-Caider   a  convinced 
internationalist,  says  this  is  the  summit  is- 
i>ue.  that  man's  las'  chance  lies  in  planned 
coctjeratlon  between   nations   at  the  highest 
level    In  the  belief  that  this  article  deserves 
the  widest  reader-hip.  It  Is  reprinted  here  In 
full  —The  EBrroRS  ) 

(Dy  Lnrd  Rltchle-Caldcri 
Pa.  t  civill/ations  are  burled  in  the  grave- 
vard.*  of  their  own  mls'akes  but  as  each 
died  of  lu  greed  Its  .  arrlcasnesr-  or  It^  efete- 
neis  an.)'her  f.j,,k  !l.b  place  That  \»as  becau-e 
such  clvuizatloas  took  their  char:icter  from 
a  locality  or  region  Todav  uuis  is  a  gl  r>al 
(•  iluatlou.  It  '3  not  ix^unded  by  the  ligrls 
and  the  Euphrates  nor  even  the  Hellespi  nt 
and  the  Indu-':  it  Is  the  whole  wirld  Its 
planet  has  shrunk  t.>  a  nelKhb-rhrH.d  r<>und 
which  a  :nan-niade  sateUlie  can  patrol  16 
times  a  day  riding  the  gravita'KiUal  lences  of 
Mun>.  family  estate  It  Is  a  ctimmuniiy  to 
interdependent  that  our  mistakes  are  exag- 
^eraitd  on  a  \'  rid  scale 

For  the  .Irst  time  in  history.  Man  has 
the  p<".ver  of  veto  over  the  evolution  of  iils 
!>wn  species  through  a  nuclear  hoU.cau.-.'  The 
G'.erkill  18  enough  to  wipe  out  every  man, 
woman  and  child  on  earth,  trgether  with  our 
fellow  icdgeri,  the  animals,  the  birds  and  the 
insects,  and  to  reduce  our  planet  to  a  radio- 
active ulldernes.s.  Or  the  Doomsday  M.iChlne 
C(v.:'.d  be  replaced  by  the  D<jon.sday  Bug  By 
gene  manipulation  and  man-made  muta- 
tions. It  IS  possible  to  produce,  or  generate,  a 


di-sease  against  which  there  would  be  no  nat- 
ural immunity;  by  "generate"  Is  meant  that 
even  If  the  perpetrators  Inoculated  them- 
selves protectively,  the  disease  In  spreading 
round  the  world  could  assume  a  virulence  of 
Its  own  and  Involve  them.  too.  When  a  British 
b.icterlologUt  died  of  the  bug  he  had  in- 
vented, a  distinguished  scientist  said, 
'Thank  Qod  he  didn't  sneeze,  he  could  have 
started  a  pandemic  against  which  there 
would  h.ive  been  no  immunity." 

Modern  Man  can  out  boast  the  AncUnts, 
who  in  'he  arrogance  i,f  their  material 
aclupvements  built  pyTiunids  as  the  grave- 
stones of  their  civilizatijns.  We  can  biast  our 
pyramids  into  ^pace  to  o.bit  thiougi;  all 
etorniiy  round  a  planet  wh.ch  perished  by 
i.tir  neglect. 

.\  hundred  years  ago  CUuide  Bernard,  tlie 
faniwus  t'rench  physiologist,  enjoined  Ills  col- 
leagues. "True  science  teaches  us  lo  dc'Ubt 
and  m  ign.jr;.nce  to  rofraln.  '  What  he  meant 
was  that  the  scientist  must  proceed  from  one 
te:.ltd  lo^lhold  to  the  next  dike  g-.m;^  u.io 
a  min^'Reld  with  a  mine  deccti  r,.  'I^day  we 
a-e  t.Miig  the  bio.spht.-e.  the  Ir.  ing  space,  as 
an  expc.-in-.entiU  laboratory  Whm  the  niad 
sc.entist  of  fiction  V>lows  himself  and  his 
1  b  iratory  skyhigh,  that  is  all  right,  tut  .  i.en 
scientists  and  dctisiLuniakers  act  out  of 
ign.Tar.c^'  and  pretend  that  it  r.  knov.lcdtie, 
thcv  ate  putting  the  -.^hole  world  in  haz  ird 
.\ny  '.ay  science  at  best  Is  not  ul  d.)ir.;  it  is 
krc'.vltdge  ^-.hlle  wisdom  ;^  knowledge  tem- 
pered with  Judgnirnt  Becatise  of  over- 
specialization,  most  .scientists  are  dl.sabled 
fri.ni  exercising  Judgments  tioyund  their  o-.-. n 
siihrre 

A  clasilc  example  wa.s  the  atomic  bomb. 
It  was  the  Physicists'  Bomb  When  the  de- 
vice exploded  at  .Mamogordo  on  July  16,  1945, 
and  made  a  notch  mark  In  history  from 
wh:ch  ^!an's  future  would  be  dated,  the 
safebreakers  had  cracked  the  lock  of  the 
nucleus  before  the  locksmiths  knew  how  It  -^ 
w.  rkcd  (The  evidence  of  this  Is  the  billions  x 
of  dollars  which  have  been  spent  since  1945 
It',  gargantuan  machines  to  study  the  fun- 
damental particles,  the  components  of  the 
n  icleuj;  and  they  still  do  not  know  how  they 
interrelate.) 

Prime  Minister  Clement  Attlee.  who  con- 
cur: ed  with  President  Truman's  decision  to 
drop  the  bomb  on  Hiroshima,  laU'r  said  "We 
knew  nothing  wh.ite-.er  at  that  time  about 
the  genetic  e.fccts  of  an  atomic  explosion.  I 
Knew  nothing  about  fallout  and  all  the  rest 
of  what  emerged  after  Hiroshima.  As  far  as 
I  kn  w.  President  Truman  and  Winston 
Churchill  knew  m  thing  of  those  things 
either,  nor  did  Sir  John  Anderson,  who  co- 
i.nlinated  research  on  our  ^\de  Whether  the 
scientists  directly  concerned  knew  or  gues&ed, 
I  do  not  know  But  if  they  did.  Uien  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  they  sold  nothing  of  U  to  those 
who  had  to  make  the  decision." 

Tliat  sounds  absurd,  since  as  long  before 
as  lai;7.  Herman  J.  MuUer  had  been  studying 
the  genetic  effects  of  ratUatlon.  work  for 
which  he  was  later  ^warded  the  Nobel  Pr.ae. 
But  It  Is  true  that  In  the  whole  documenta- 
tion of  the  British  effort  before  It  merged 
m  the  Manhattan  Project,  there  is  only  me 
reference  to  genetic  eilects — -a  Medical  Re- 
search Council  m.lnute  which  was  not  con- 
necud  with  the  bomb  they  were  Intending 
to  m.ike;  It  concerned!  the  possibility  that  the 
Germans  might,  short  of  the  bomb,  pro- 
duce radioactive  Isotopes  as  a  form  of  bio- 
logical warfare  In  the  Friinck  Report,  the 
most  statesmanlike  document  ever  produced 
by  scientists,  with  Its  perclplence  of  the  mil- 
itary and  political  consequences  of  unilateral 
use  of  the  bomb  (presented  to  Secretary  of 
War  Henry  L.  Stlmson  even  before  the  test 
bomb  exploded),  no  reference  Is  made  to  the 
biological  eflects.  although  one  would  have 
supposed  that  to  have  been  a  very  powerful 
argument.  The  explanation,  of  course,  was 
that  It  was  the  Physicists'  Bomb  and  mllltAry 
securltv   restrlct«d  Information  and  discus- 
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slon  to  the  bomb-makers,  which  excluded  the 

biologists. 

The  same  kind  of  breakdown  In  Interdis- 
ciplinary consultation  was  manifest  In  the 
subseqtient  testing  of  fission  and  fusion 
bombs.  Categorical  assurances  were  given 
that  the  fallout  would  be  confined  to  the 
testing  area,  but  the  Japanese  fishing  boat 
Lucky  Dragon  was  "dusted"  well  outside  the 
predicted  range.  Then  we  got  the  story  of 
radlostrontlum.  Radlostrontlum  Is  an  ana- 
log of  calcium.  Therefore  In  bone-formation 
an  atom  of  natural  strontium  can  take  the 
place  of  calcium  and  the  radioactive  version 
can  do  likewise.  For  all  practical  purposes 
radlostrontlum  did  not  exist  in  the  world 
before  19^5:  It  Is  a  man-made  element.  TotJay 
every  young  person,  anywhere  In  the  world, 
whose  bones  were  forming  during  the  mas- 
she  bomb-testing  In  the  atmosphere,  carries 
this  brand  mark  of  the  Atomic  Age  The 
radlostrontlum  In  their  bones  Is  medically 
Insignificant,  but.  If  the  test  ban  (belated 
re^t^i^nltton"  had  not  prevented  the  escala- 
tion of  atmospheric  testing.  It  might  not 
have  been. 

Every  young  person  everywhere  was  af- 
fected, and  why?  Because  those  re.'^ponslble 
for  H-bomb  testing  miscalculated.  They  as- 
sumed tliat  the  upthrust  of  the  H-bomb 
would  punch  a  hole  In  the  stratosphere  and 
that  the  gaseous  radioactivity  would  dissi- 
pate lt'=e!f.  One  of  those  gases  was  radioac- 
tive krypton,  which  quickly  decays  into  ra- 
dlostrcrtlum.  which  l"^  a  particulate.  The 
technicians  had  been  wrongly  briefed  about 
the  nature  of  the  troposphere,  the  climatic 
ce.llng  whl'-h  would,  they  maintained,  pre- 
vent the  fallback  But  between  the  equa- 
torial troposphere  and  the  polar  tropo.=phere 
there  Is  a  gap  and  the  radlostrontlum  came 
back  through  this  fanlight  IntT  the  climatic 
Je"  streams.  It  was  swept  all  round  the 
World  to  coTp  to  earth  as  radioactive  rain, 
to  tie  depc-'ted  en  food  crop-  and  pastures, 
to  be  !neert.-<d  by  animals  and  to  get  Into 
mllV:  and  into  babies  and  children  and  ado- 
lescents whose  rrowin?  bones  were  hungry 
for  calcium  or  its  equivalent  strontium.  In 
this  case  radloaclvc  Incidentally,  radlo- 
strontlum was  kn-iwn  to  the  bloloelsts  be- 
fore it  "hit  the  headlines."  They  had  found 
It  in  the  skin  bums  of  animals  exposed  on 
the  Nevada  testing  ranges  and  thev  knew 
its  sinister  nature  as  a  "bone-seeker."  But 
th"  authorities  clapped  s"-urlty  on  their 
W(  rk.  cla-sslfled  It  as  "Operation  Sunshine" 
and  cynically  called  the  units  of  radlostron- 
tlum "Sunshine  Units" — an  instance  not  of 
len'  ranee  but  of  deliberate  noncommunica- 
tion 

One  beneficial  effect  of  the  alarm  caused 
by  all  this  has  been  that  the  atoms  Industry 
Is,  bar  none,  the  safest  In  the  world  for  those 
working  In  It  Precautions,  now  universal, 
were  built  Into  the  code  of  practice  from 
t!.c  beginning.  Indeed  It  can  be  admitted 
that  the  safety  margins  In  health  and  in 
worklnp  conditions  are  perhaps  excessive  In 
the  light  of  experience,  btit  no  one  would 
dare  to  modify  them  There  can.  however, 
be  accidents  In  which  the  public  assumes 
the  risk.  At  Wlndscale.  the  British  atomic 
center  In  Cumberland,  a  reactor  burned  out. 
Radloact.ve  fumes  escaped  from  the  stacks 
In  spite  of  the  filters.  They  drifted  over  the 
country.  Milk  was  dumped  Into  the  sea  be- 
cause radioactive  Iodine  had  covered  the 
dalrv  pastures. 

There  Is  the  problem  of  atomic  waste  dis- 
posal, which  persists  In  the  peaceful  use  as 
well  as  In  the  making  of  nuclear  explosives. 
Lew  energry  wastes,  carefully  monitored,  can 
be  safely  disposed  of.  Trash,  Irradiated  met- 
als and  laboratory  waste  can  be  embedded 
In  concrete  and  dumped  In  the  ocean  deeps — ■ 
although  this  practice  raises  some  misgiv- 
ings. But  high-level  wastes,  some  with  ele- 
ments the  radioactivity  of  which  can  persist 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years,  present 
prodigious  difficulties.  There  must  be  "burial 
grounds"  (or,  euphemistically,  "farms"),  the 
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biggest  of  which  is  at  Hanlord,  Wash.  Tb« 
Hanford  "farm"  encloses  a  stretch  of  the 
Columbia  River  In  a  tract  covering  575 
sqtiare  miles  where  no  one  Is  allowed  to  live 
or  to  trespass. 

There,  in  the  20th-century  Glza,  it  has 
cost  more,  much  more,  to  bury  live  atoms 
than  It  ccst  to  entomb  the  sungod  kings  of 
Egypt.  The  capital  outlay  runs  Into  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  U.S.  sepulchers  Is  more  than  t6  million 
a  year.  (Add  to  that  the  burled  waste  of  the 
USSR..  Britain,  Canada.  Prance  and  China, 
and  one  can  see  what  It  costs  to  bury  live 
atoms.)  And  they  are  very  much  alive.  At 
Henford  they  are  kept  In  million-gallon 
carbon-steel  tanks.  Their  radioactive  vitality 
keeps  the  accompanying  acids  boiling  like  a 
witch's  cauldron.  A  cooling  system  has  to  be 
maintained  continuously.  The  vapors  from 
the  self-bolUng  tanks  have  to  be  condensed 
and  "scrubbed"  (radioactive  atoms  removed) ; 
otherwise  a  radioactive  miasma  would  escape 
from  the  vents.  The  tanks  will  not  endure  as 
long  as  the  pyramids  and  certainly  not  for 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  of  the 
long-lived  atoms.  The  acids  and  the  atomic 
ferments  erode  the  toughest  metal,  so  the 
tanks  have  to  be  periodically  decanted.  An- 
other method  is  to  entomb  them  in  disused 
salt  mines.  Another  Is  to  embed  them  In 
ceramics,  lock  them  up  In  glas,s  beads.  An- 
other is  what  Is  known  as  "hydraulic  frac- 
tion": a  hole  is  drilled  Into  a  shale  formation 
(below  the  subsoil  water):  liquid  is  piped 
down  under  pressure  and  causes  the  shale  to 
spilt  laterally.  Hence  the  atoms  in  liquid 
cement  can  be  injected  under  enormous  pres- 
sure and  spread  into  the  fissures  to  set  UUe 
a  radioactive  sandwich. 

This  accumulating  waste  from  fission 
plants  will  persist  until  the  promise,  st.;ll  far 
from  fulfilled,  o:  peaceful  therm'  nuclear 
power  comes  about.  With  the  multiplication 
of  power  reactors,  the  wastes  will  increase  It 
is  calculated  that  by  the  year  2000.  the  num- 
ber of  six-ton  nuclear  "hearses"  In  transit 
to  "burial  grounds"  at  any  given  time  on  the 
highways  of  the  United  States  will  be  well 
over  3.000  and  the  amount  of  radioactive 
products  will  be  about  a  billion  curies,  which 
Is  a  mighty  lot  of  curies  to  be  roaming  around 
a  populated  country. 

The  alarming  possibilities  were  well  illus- 
trated by  the  incident  at  Palomares  on  the 
coast  of  Spain,  when  there  occurred  a  col- 
lision of  a  refueling  aircraft  "with  a  U.S.  nu- 
clear bomber  on  "live"  mission.  The  bombs 
were  scattered.  There  was  no  explosion,  but 
radioactive  material  broke  loose  and  the  con- 
taminated beaches  and  farm  soil  had  to  be 
scooped  up  and  taken  to  the  United  States 
for  burial. 

Imagine  what  would  have  happened  If  the 
Torrey  Canyon,  the  giant  tanker  which  w^as 
wrecked  off  the  ScUly  Isles,  had  been  nuclear- 
powered.  Some  experts  make  comforting 
noises  and  say  that  the  reactors  would  have 
closed  down,"  but  the  Torrey  Canyon  was  a 
virreck  and  the  Palomares  Incident  showed 
what  happens  when  radiocatlve  materials 
break  loose.  All  those  oil-polluted  beaches  of 
southwest  Elngland  and  the  coasts  of  Brit- 
tany would  have  had  to  be  scooped  up  for 
nuclear  burial. 

The  Torrey  Canyon  Is  a  nightmarish  ex- 
ample of  progress  for  its  own  sake.  The  bigger 
the  tanker,  the  cheaper  the  freightage,  which 
Is  supposed  to  be  progrress.  This  ship  was  built 
at  Newport  News,  Va.  in  1959  for  the  UrUon 
Oil  Company;  It  was  a  giant  for  the  time — 
810  feet  long  and  104  feet  beam — but.  five 
years  later,  that  was  not  big  enough.  She  was 
taken  to  Japan  to  be  "stretched."  The  ship 
was  cut  In  half  amldship  and  a  mid-body  sec- 
tion Inserted.  With  a  new  bow,  this  made  her 
974  feet  long,  and  her  beam  was  extended  21 
feet.  She  could  carry  850.000  barrels  of  oil, 
t'wlce  her  original  capyaclty. 

Built  for  Union  Oil,  she  was  "owned"  by 
the  Barracuda  Tanker  Corporation,  the  head 
office  of  which  is  a  filing  cabinet  In  Hamilton, 
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Bermuda.  She  was  registered  under  the  Ll- 
berlan  fiag  of  convenience  and  her  captfiln 
and  crew  were  Italians  recruited  In  Genoa. 
Just  to  complicate  the  International  tangle, 
she  was  under  charter  to  the  British  petro- 
leum Tanker  Company  to  bring  118,000  tons 
of  crude  oil  from  Kuwait  to  Milford  Haven  in 
Wales,  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Approach- 
ing Lands  ESid,  the  Italian  captain  was  In- 
formed that  if  he  did  not  reach  Milford 
Haven  by  11  pm.  Saturday  night  he  "would 
miss  high  water  and  would  not  be  able  to 
enter  the  harbor  for  another  five  days,  which 
would  have  annoyed  his  employers.  He  took  a 
shortcut,  setting  course  between  Seven  Stones 
rocks  and  the  SclUy  Isles,  and  he  finished  up 
on  Pollard  Rock,  In  an  area  where  no  ship  of 
that  size  should  ever  have  been. 

Her  ruptured  tanks  began  to  vomit  oil  and 
great  slicks  appeared  over  the  sea  In  the  di- 
rection of  the  Cornish  holiday  beaches  A 
Dutch  tug  made  a  dash  for  the  stranded  ship, 
gambling  on  the  salvage  money.  (Where  the 
salvaged  ship  could  have  been  taken  one 
cannot  imagine,  since  no  place  would  offer 
harborage  to  a  leaking  tanker  )  After  delays 
and  a  death  in  the  futile  salvage  effort,  the 
British  Government  moved  In  with  the  navy, 
the  air  force  and,  on  the  beaches,  the  army. 
They  tried  to  set  fire  to  the  floating  oil  which, 
of  course,  would  not  volatilize.  "Fney  covered 
the  slicks  with  detergents  (supplied  at  a 
price  by  the  oil  companies',  and  then  the 
bombers  moved  in  to  trv  to  cut  open  the 
deck  and,  with  incendiaries  to  set  fire  'o  ■'he 
remaining  oil  in  the  tanks.  Finally  the  =hip 
foundered  and  divers  confirmed  that  the  oil 
had  been  effectively  consumed. 

Nevertheless  the  result  was  havoc  All  meas- 
ures had  had  to  be  improvisetl.  Twelve  thou- 
sand tons  of  detergent  went  into  the  sea 
Later  marine  bio!ogi'=ts  found  tha*  t^.e  c.ire 
had  been  worse  than  the  complaint  The  oil 
was  dlrastrnus  fcr  .seabirds.  but  marine  or- 
ganic life  was  destroyed  by  the  detergent' 
By  arduous  physical  efforts,  with  bulldozers 
and  flamethrowers  and,  a^:n,  more  tieter- 
gents,  the  beaches  were  cleaned  rp  for  the 
holiday-makers.  Northerly  winds  sv.ept  the 
oil  slicks  down  the  Channel  to  'he  French 
coi.^t  '.f'tb  even  more  serious  consequences, 
particularly  to  the  valuable  shellf.sh  I'ldus- 
try.  "With  even  bigger  tankers  being  launched, 
this  affair  is  a  portentous  warning. 

Two  years  after  Torrey  Cavrjnr..  in  offshore 
oil  rig  erupted  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel. 
The  disaster  to  wildlife  in  this  area,  which 
has  Island  nature  reserves  and  is  on  the 
migratory  route  of  whales,  seals  and  seabirds. 
was  a  repetition  of  the  Torrey  Canyon  oil 
spill  And  the  op>erator  of  the  ]e»ha!  oil  rig 
wa-  Union  Oil 

Another  piece  of  stupidity  shows  how  much 
we  are  at  the  mercy  of  ignorant  m?r.  pre- 
tending to  be  knowledgeable.  During  the  In- 
tematlcnal  Geophysical  Year,  1957-58,  the 
Van  Allen  Belt  was  discovered.  This  Is  an  area 
of  m.a^netlc  phenomena.  Immediately  it  was 
decided  to  explode  a  nuclear  bomb  in  the 
belt  to  see  whether  an  artificial  aurora  cotild 
be  produced.  The  colorful  draperies  and 
limiinous  skirts  of  the  aurora  borealls  are 
catised  by  the  drawing  In  of  cosmic  partlclea 
through  the  rare  gases  of  the  upper  atmo- 
sphere— ionization  It  is  called;  It  is  like  pass- 
ing electrons  through  the  vacuum  tubes  of 
our  familiar  fluorescent  lighting.  The  name 
Rainbow  Bomb  was  given  It  in  an"tlclpatlon 
of  the  display  It  was  expected  to  produce. 
Every  eminent  scientist  in  the  field  of  cos- 
mology, radio  astronomy  or  physios  of  the 
atmosphere  protested  at  this  Irresponsible 
tampering  with  a  system  which  we  did  not 
understand.  And,  typical  of  the  casual  atti- 
tude toward  this  kind  of  thing,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  day,  answering  protests  in  the 
Hotise  of  Commons  that  called  on  him  to 
Intervene  with  the  Americans,  asked  what  all 
the  fuss  was  about.  After  all,  they  hadn't 
known  that  the  Van  Allen  Belt  even  existed 
a  year  before.  This  was  the  cosmic  equivalent 
oif  Chamberlain's  remarks  about  Czechoelo- 
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vakia.  at  the  time  of  Munich,  about  that 
distant  country  of  which  we  knew  so  Uttie 
They  exploded  the  bomb.  They  got  their 
pyrotechnics  and  we  still  do  not  know  the 
cost  we  may  have  to  pay  for  this  ar:iflc:ai 
magnetic  disturbance 

In  the  Bixne  way  we  can  look  wkh  mis- 
givings on  those  tracks- -the  white  -.alls  of 
•.he  Jeis  that  are  introducing  into  our  cli- 
matic system  new  iactors,  the  effects  of  which 
are  invmensunble  Formation  of  ram  clouds 
depends  upon  water  vapor  hav.nsr  a  nucleus 
on  which  to  form  That  is  how  artifiilal  pre- 
cipitation Is  introduced — the  so-called  rala- 
mikmg  So  the  Jets,  crisscroaalng  the  weather 
system,  playing  noughts  and  crosses  with  it. 
can  prxluce  a  man-made  change 

Ir.  the  lonsjer  term  we  can  fore6<*e  e\en 
m  .re  arastic  effects  from  Mms  unthinking 
optTations  At  the  United  Nations  Science 
and  TechnoK^gy  Conference  in  Geneva  in 
1363  we  took  stock  of  the  effects  of  Indus- 
tri.ilization  on  our  total  environment  thus 
far  The  a:mosi_'here  l.s  not  only  the  :lr  which 
humans,  animals  ani  plants  breathe.  1'  is 
a  St.-  the  envelope  that  protects  living  tilings 
from  harmful  radiauon  from  the  sun  nnd 
outer  space  It  :s  also  the  medium  of  climate. 
the  winds  and  the  rain  Those  are  ms-parable 
from  the  hydrosphere — the  oceans,  ci.)-. erlng 
seven-t'nths  of  the  ^I'lbe.  with  their  currents 
and  extraordir.iiry  rates  of  evaporation  the 
biosphere,  wltr.  Its  trees  and  their  U-ansplra- 
tlon  and.  in  torms  of  human  activities,  the 
minerals  mmfd  from  the  lithospnere  the 
rt.ck  crust  Millions  of  years  ago  the  sun  en- 
couraged the  groith  of  the  primeval  forests 
wlikU  t>ecame  our  coal,  and  tne  plant  growth 
of  the  seas,  which  became  our  oil  Those  fos- 
sil fUfU  lc<ck'»c:  away  for  eons  of  time  are 
extracted  b>  man  and  put  oack  Into  t'le  at- 
mosnhere  frim  the  chimney  stacks  and  trie 
exhaust  pipes  of  modern  engineering  AV?ut 
SIX  billion  U)ns  of  carbon  are  mixed  with  the 
atmosphere  annually  During  the  past  cen- 
tury. In  the  process  of  industrialization  with 
Its  release  of  carb..n  by  the  burning  of  fossil 
fuels,  more  than  400  bihi.m  tons  of  rarbon 
have  been  artificially  introduced  Into  tlie  a' - 
mosphere  The  concentration  In  the  air  we 
breatlie  has  been  increased  by  approximately 
10  .  ,  and  If  all  the  known  reserves  of  coal 
and  oil  were  burned  at  once  the  concentra- 
tion  would   be    10   times  greater 

This  Is  something  mrre  than  a  public 
health  problem,  more  than  a  question  of 
what  goes  into  the  lungs  of  an  Individual. 
more  than  a  question  of  sniog  The  carbon 
cycle  In  nature  Is  a  self-adjusting  mecha- 
nism Cart>on  dluxide  is.  of  course  indispen- 
sable for  plarts  and  Is  therefore  a  source  of 
life  but  there  Is  a  balance  which  Is  main- 
tained by  exce=.s  carbon  being  abecTl^ed  by 
the  -eas  The  excess  Is  now  taxing  thl,=;  ab- 
sorption, and  It  can  seriously  disturb  the 
heat  balance  -f  the  earth  t)ecause  of  w.-.at  is 
known  as  the  greenhouse  effect  "  A  green- 
hou.^e  lets  m  the  suns  rays  but  retains  the 
heat  Carbon  dioxide,  as  a  transparent  dif- 
fusion, does  likewise  It  keeps  the  hear  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth  and  m  excea-;  modihes 
the  climate 

It  his  been  estimated  that,  at  the  present 
rate  of  Incre'se  the  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture all  over  the  world  might  lncrea.-e  by 
3  6'  centigrade  m  the  next  40  to  50  years 
Tne  expert*  mav  argue  about  the  time  fa  tor 
and  even  about  the  effects,  but  certain 
things  are  apparent,  not  only  in  the  indus- 
trialized northern  hemisphere  but  .n  the 
southern  hemisphere  also  The  nortii-polar 
Ice  cap  Is  thinning  and  shrinking.  The  seas, 
with  their  blanket  of  carbon  dio.xide.  are 
changing  their  temperature,  witn  t..e  result 
that  marine  plant  life  Is  increa^liig  and  Is 
transpiring  more  carbon  dioxide  As  a  result 
of  the  combination,  tlsh  are  migrating, 
changing  even  their  latitudes  On  land  the 
snow  line  Is  retreating  and  glaciers  are  melt- 
ing In  Scandlnaxla.  land  which  was  peren- 
nially under  snow  and  ice  Is  thawing,  and 
arrowheads  of  more  titan  1.000  years  ago, 
when  th«  black  aoUa  were  last  exposed,  have 
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been  found  The  melting  of  sea  ice  will  not 
affect  the  sea  level,  because  the  volume  of 
floating  ice  is  the  same  as  the  water  it  dis- 
places, but  the  melting  of  Ice  caps  or  glaciers. 
In  which  the  water  Is  locked  up.  will  Intro- 
duce additional  water  to  the  sea  and  raise  the 
level  Rivers  originating  In  glaciers  and  per- 
manent snow  fields  will  Increase  their  flow; 
and  If  Ice  dams,  such  as  those  in  the  Hima- 
layas, break,  the  results  In  flooding  may  be 
catastrophic  In  this  process  the  patterns  of 
rainfall  will  change,  with  Increased  precipi- 
tation in  some  areas  and  the  possibility  of 
aridity  In  now  fertile  regions.  One  would  be 
well  advised  not  to  take  99-year  leases  on 
properties  at  present  sea  level 

At  that  same  conference,  th^re  was  a 
sobering  reminder  of  mist-ikes  which  can 
be  writ  large  from  the  ve.-y  best  intentions 
In  the  Indus  Valleys  in  West  Pakistan,  the 
population  Is  Increasing  at  the  rate  of  10 
more  mouths  to  be  led  every  five  minutes 
In  that  same  ft  .e  minutes  in  that  same  place, 
an  acre  of  land  Is  being  lost  through  water- 
logs'ing  and  salinity  Tins  Is  the  largest  Irri- 
gated region  in  the  world  Twenty-throe  mil- 
lion acres  .ire  artificially  watered  bv  camls 
The  Indus  and  its  trliutarles.  the  Jhelum 
the  Chenab.  the  Ravi  the  Beas  nnd  the 
SutleJ  created  tJie  alluvial  plains  ■■,!  the 
Punjab  and  the  Sind  In  the  19th  century. 
the  British  began  a  big  program  of  f.irm 
development  In  lands  which  were  fertile  but 
had  low  rainfall  Barrages  and  distribution 
canals  were  con.^truct'Xl  One  tiling  which. 
for  economy's  snko,  was  net  done  wi?  to  line 
the  canals  In  the  early  days  this  ijenuinely 
did  not  matter  The  w.iter  was  being  spread 
frr.m  the  Indus  Into  a  thirsty  plain  nnd  If  It 
soaked  m  s ->  much  the  better  The  jvstem 
als<->  depended  on  what  Is  called  Inl.ind 
delta  drainage."  that  Is  to  say,  the  water 
spreads  out  like  a  delta  ind  then  drains  It- 
^*lf  back  in'o  the  river  After  liidependf-n-e. 
P-.klstar  with  external  aid.  started  vicf-r- 
ously  to  extend  the  Indus  irrigation  Tlie 
experts  all  said  th«  soil  was  good  and  wruld 
pnxlMce  abundantly  once  It  got  the  dis- 
tributed water  There  were  plenty  of  experts. 
but  they  all  overlooked  one  thing  the 
hvdrologlcal  imperatives  The  Incline  from 
Lahore  to  the  Rann  of  Kutch  -700  miles— 
Is  a  foot  a  mile,  a  quite  Inadequate  drainage 
gradient  So  as  more  and  more  barrages  .ind 
more  and  more  Utertil  canals  vfc-«re  built  tne 
water  was  not  draining  back  Into  the  Indus 
Som.e  40  ;  of  the  water  In  the  unllned  canals 
seeped  underground  and  in  n  network  of 
40.000  miles  of  canals  that  Is  a  lot  of  water 
The  result  was  that  the  water  table  rose 
Low-lying  areas  becume  waterlogg<*d  drown- 
ing the  roots  of  the  crops  In  other  areas  the 
WMter  crept  upward  leaching  -lalts  that  ac- 
r-.imulated  In  the  surface  layers  poisoning 
the  crops  At  the  same  time  the  irrigation 
regime  which  used  Just  !■,  inches  of  water 
a  year  In  the  fields,  did  not  sluice  mit  those 
silts  but  added,  through  evaporation  Its 
own  salto  The  result  was  traglc.illy  spec- 
tacular In  flying  over  large  tracts  o.'  this 
irca.  one  would  imagine  thut  It  was  an 
Arctic  landscape  becai.j>e  the  white  crust  of 
salt  glistens  like  snow. 

The  situation  w  is  deteriorating  so  rapidly 
th  It  President  Avuo  appealed  In  person  to 
President  Kennedy  who  sent  out  a  hlgh- 
powfred  nu.salon  which  encompassed  20 
disci  pines  Thu  was  backed  by  the  com- 
puters at  Harvard  The  nswers  were  pretty 
grim  It  wjuld  take  2)  years  and  sa  billion 
t  I  repair  the  damage -m. re  than  It  cost  to 
create  the  Installations  that  did  the  dim- 
age  It  would  mean  using  vertical  drainage 
Vi  bring  up  the  tiiater  and  use  It  for  Irriga- 
tion and  also  to  slolce  out  the  salt  In  the 
sur.'-ce  soil  If  those  20  scientific  disciplines 
had  been  brought  together  In  the  flr^t  In- 
stance   It  would  not  have  happened 

One  mcrf  .n^tance  of  the  lar-ffuiig  con- 
sequences of  Man  3  localized  mlstal-es  no 
Insecticides  ^^r  pe.stlcldes  have  ever  been  al- 
lowed liito  the  conllutnt  cf  Antarctica  Yet 
they   have    been    f>  vir;d   In    the   fntin.i   along 
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the  northern  coast  They  have  come  almost 
certainly  from  the  northern  hemisphere,  car- 
ried from  the  rivers  of  the  farm  states  Into 
the  currents  sweeping  south.  In  November 
1969.  the  U.s  Government  decided  to  "phase 
out  •  the  use  of  DDT. 

Pollution  IS  a  crime  compounded  of  Igno- 
rance and  avarice  The  great  achievements  of 
Homo  sapiens  become  the  dlsaster-rldden 
blunders  of  unthinking  Man — piisoned  rivers 
and  dead  lakes,  polluted  with  the  effliienu 
of  Industries  which  give  something  called 
■prosperity  "  at  the  expense  of  posterity. 
Rivers  are  treated  like  sewers  and  lakes  like 
cesspools  These  natural  systems — and  they 
are  living  systems—  have  struggled  hard  The 
benevolent  micro-orgtinlsms  which  cope  with 
reasonable  amounts  of  organic  matter  have 
been  destroyed  by  mineral  detergents  Wit- 
ness our  foaming  streams.  Lake  Erie  did  Its 
best  to  provide  the  oxygen  to  neutralize  the 
pickling  acids  of  the  great  steelworks.  But  It 
could  n"t  contend  It  lost  lis  oxygen  In  the 
battle  Its  once  rich  commercial  fishing  In- 
dustry died  and  Its  revitalizing  micro-organic 
life  gave  place  to  anaerobic  organisms  which 
do  not  need  oxygen  but  give  off  foul  smells, 
the  mortuary  smells  of  dead  water  As  one 
Erie  Industrialist  retorted.  "It's  not  our  efflu- 
ent.  It's  those  damned  dead  fish." 

We  have  had  the  Freedom  from  Hunger 
CLmf>algn;  presently  we  shall  need  a  Free- 
dom from  Thirst  Campaign  If  the  Interna- 
tional Hydrologlcal  Decade  does  not  bring 
us  to  our  senses,  we  will  face  a  desperate 
situation  Of  course  It  Is  bound  up  with  the 
Increasing  population,  but  also  with  the  ex- 
tra' agances  of  the  technologies  which  claim 
that  they  are  serving  that  population.  There 
Is  a  competition  between  the  water  needs  of 
the  land  which  has  to  feed  the  Increasing 
population  and  the  domestic  and  Industrial 
needs  cf  that  population  The  theoretical 
minimum  to  sustain  Ilvlsig  standards  Is 
about  100  gallons  a  dav  per  person  This  Is 
the  approxim.ite  amount  of  water  needed  to 
produce  grain  for  2',  pounds  of  bread,  but 
a  diet  of  two  pound.";  cf  bread  and  one  pound 
of  beef  would  require  about  2  SOO  gallons. 
And  that  Is  nothlnir  compared  with  the 
gluttonous  requirements  of  siecl-maklng. 
ptper-making  and  the  chemical  industry. 

Wdter — Just  H  O-  -Is  as  Indispensable  as 
food  To  die  of  hunger  one  needs  more  than 
15  days  To  die  of  thlm  one  needs  only  three. 
Yet  we  are  squandering,  polluting  and  de- 
stroying water  In  Los  Angeles  and  neighbor- 
ing Southern  California,  a  thoueand  time* 
more  water  is  being  consumed  than  Is  being 
precipitated  in  the  locality  They  have  pre- 
empted the  wat'-r  of  ne:(rhborliig  states  They 
are  piping  it  from  Northern  California,  and 
there  la  a  plan  to  pipe  It  all  the  way  from 
Canada's  Northewest  Territories,  from  the 
Mackenzie  and  the  Llard.  which  flow  north- 
ward to  the  Arctic  Oce.m.  to  turn  them  back 
Into  deserts. 

Always  and  everywhere  we  come  back  to 
the  problem  of  papulation— more  people  to 
make  more  mlstakt^.  more  people  to  be  the 
victims  of  the  mistakes  of  others,  more  peo- 
ple To  suffer  hell  upon  earth.  It  is  appalling  to 
hear  people  complacently  talking  about  the 
p<'pulaticn  explosion  as  thou?h  It  belonged 
to  the  future,  or  world  hunger  as  though  It 
were  threatening,  when  hundreds  of  millions 
Ciin  tes'lly  that  It  Is  alre.idy  here — swear  It 
with  panting  breath 

We  know  to  the  exact  countdown  second 
when  the  nuclear  explosion  took  place — 5  30 
H  m..  July  16,  1945.  when  the  first  device 
weiit  off  in  the  desert  of  Alam.">gordo.  N  Mex. 
The  fuse  of  the  p<;)pulatlon  explosion  h.'.d 
bfcn  lit  10  years  ear  ler— February  1935.  On 
that  day  a  elrl  called  Hildegarde  was  dying  of 
generalized  septicemia  She  had  pricked  her 
f.nger  with  a  Fewlng  needle  and  ti'e  infection 
had  run  amok  The  doctors  could  not  save 
h>  r  Her  desperate  father  Injected  a  r>^d  dye 
In'o  her  tx>dy  Her  father  was  Gerhard  Do- 
magk  The  red  dye  was  prontosU,  which  he.  a 
pharmaceutical  chemist,  had  produced  and 
had   8-iccessfully   used   on   mice  lethally   In- 
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fected  with  streptococci,  but  never  before 
on  a  human.  ProntosU  was  the  first  of  the 
sulfa  drugs — chemotherap>eutlc3 — which 

could  attack  the  germ  wlthm  the  living  body. 
Thus  was  prepared  the  way  for  the  redis- 
covery of  penicillin — rediscovery  because,  al- 
though Fleming  had  discovered  It  in  1928,  It 
had  been  Ignored:  neither  he  nor  anybody 
else  had  seen  Its  supreme  virtue  of  attack- 
ing germs  within  the  living  body.  That  is  the 
operative  phrase,  for  while  medical  science 
and  the  medical  profession  had  used  anti- 
septics for  surface  wounds  and  sores,  they 
were  always  labeled  "Poison,  not  to  be  taken 
Internally."  The  sulfa  drugs  had  showm  that 
it  was  possible  to  attack  specific  germs  within 
the  living  body  and  had  changed  this  atti- 
tude So  when  Chain  and  Florey  looked  again 
a'  Fleming's  penicillin  In  1938,  they  were  see- 
ing It  In  the  light  of  the  experience  of  the 
sulfas. 

A  new  er.1  of  dlsease-flghtlng  had  begun — 
the  sulfas,  the  antibiotics,  DDT  Insecticides. 
Doctors  could  now  attack  a  whole  range  of 
invisible  enemies.  They  could  master  the  old 
killer  diseases.  They  prov?d  It  during  the  war. 
and  when  the  war  ended  there  were  not  only 
stockpiles  of  the  drugs,  there  were  tooled-up 
factories  to  produce  them  So,  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  deadly  epidemics  which  follow 
wars,  the  supplies  were  made  available  to 
the  war-ravaged  countries  with  their  dis- 
placed fjer^cns,  and  then  to  the  developing 
countries.  Ihelr  indigenous  infections  and 
contagions  and  Insect-bcrne  diseases  were 
checked 

Almost  symbolically,  the  first  great  clinical 
use  of  prontoFll  had  been  in  dealing  with 
puerperal  sepsis,  childbed  fever.  It  had  spec- 
tacularly saved  mothers'  lives  In  Queen 
Charlotte's  Hospital.  London.  Now  Its  suc- 
cessors took  up  the  s'ory  Fewer  mothers  died 
In  childbirth,  to  live  and  have  more  babies. 
Fewer  infants  died,  fewer  toddlers,  fewer 
adolescents  They  lived  to  marry  and  have 
children  Older  people  were  not  killed  off  by. 
for  instance,  malaria  The  Hverage  life-span 
incr.^ased 

Professor  Klngsley  Davis  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley,  the  authority  on 
urban  development,  has  presented  a  halr- 
ralsing  picture  from  his  survey  of  the  world's 
cities  He  has  shown  that  38'-.  of  the  world's 
population  Is  already  living  In  what  are  de- 
fined as  urban  places.  More  than  one-fifth 
of  the  world's  population  Is  living  In  cities 
of  100.000  or  more.  And  more  than  one-tenth 
of  the  world's  population  Is  now  living  in 
cities  cf  a  million  or  more  Inhabitants.  In 
1968,  375  million  people  were  living  in  mll- 
lion-and-over  cities.  The  proportions  are 
changing  so  quickly  that  on  present  trends  It 
would  take  only  16  years  for  half  the  world's 
population  to  be  living  In  cities  and  only  65 
years  for  it  to  reach  100'".  . 

Within  the  lifetime  of  a  child  born  today, 
Klngsley  Davis  foresees,  on  present  trends 
of  population  increase,  15  billion  people  to 
be  fed  and  housed — nearly  five  times  as 
many  as  now.  The  whole  human  species 
would  be  living  in  cities  of  a  million  and  over 
Inhabitants,  and — wait  for  it! — the  biggest 
city  would  have  1.3  billion  inhabitants.  That 
means  186  times  as  many  as  there  are  In 
Greater  London. 

For  years  the  Greek  architect  Doxladls  has 
been  warning  us  about  such  prospects.  In 
his  Ecum.enopoUs — 'World  City — one  urban 
area  would  ooze  Into  the  next,  like  confluent 
ulcers  The  East  Side  of  World  City  would 
have  as  its  High  Street  the  Eurasian  High- 
way stretching  from  Glasgow  to  Bangkok, 
with  the  Channel  Tunnel  as  Its  subway  and 
a  built-up  area  all  the  way.  On  the  West  31de 
of  World  City,  divided  not  by  the  tracks  but 
by  the  Atlantic,  the  pattern  Is  already 
emerging,  or  rather,  merging.  Americans  al- 
ready talk  about  Boswash,  the  urban  devel- 
opment of  a  built-up  area  stretching  from 
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Boston  to  Washington;  and  on  the  West 
Coast,  apart  from  Loe  Angeles  sprawling  into 
the  desert,  the  realtors  are  already  slurring 
one  city  into  anotlter  all  along  the  Pacific 
Coast  from  the  Mexican  border  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. We  don't  need  a  crystal  ball  to  forsee 
what  Davis  and  Doxladls  are  predicting;  we 
can  already  see  it  through  smog-covered 
spectacles.  A  blind  man  can  smell  what  is 
coming. 

The  danger  of  prediction  Is  that  experts 
and  men  of  affairs  are  likely  to  plan  for  the 
predicted  trends  and  confirm  these  trends. 
"Prognosis"  is  something  different  from 
"Prediction."  An  Intelligent  doctor,  having 
diagnosed  your  symptoms  and  examined 
your  condition,  does  not  say  (except  In 
novelettes)  "You  have  six  months  to  live." 
An  intelligent  doctor  says,  "Frankly,  your 
condition  Is  serious.  Unless  you  do  so-and-so, 
and  I  do  so-and-so,  it  Is  bound  to  deterio- 
rate." The  operative  phrase  Is  "do  so-and-so." 
We  don't  have  to  plan  for  trends;  if  they  are 
socially  undesirable  our  duty  is  to  plan  away 
from  them,  to  treat  the  symptoms  before 
they  become  malignant. 

We  have  to  do  this  on  the  local,  the  na- 
tional and  the  International  scale,  through 
intergoveriunental  action,  because  there  are 
no  frontiers  in  present-day  pollution  and 
destruction  of  the  biosphere.  Mankind  shares 
a  common  habitat.  We  have  mortgaged  the 
old  homestead  and  nature  is  liable  to  fore- 
close. 


THE  NEW  REPUBLIC  TAKES   TIME 
TO  EXAMINE  DIRECT  ELECTION 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

or  mssotTRi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  5,  1970 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  September  18. 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed 
legislation  for  the  direct  popular  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States.  My  opposition  to 
passage  of  that  proposal  is  recorded  with 
that  of  69  other  House  Members,  most  of 
whom  are  Representatives  from  Southern 
States  who,  for  different  reasons,  oppose 
direct  election. 

One  need  not  be  from  the  South  or 
be  a  member  of  the  conservative  camp 
to  oppose  direct  election.  One  need  only 
study  the  potential  disasters  of  such  a 
radical  and  urmecessary  reform  as  com- 
pared to  a  reform  which  would  remove 
the  most  objectionable  and  fearful  fea- 
tures of  the  present  system. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  proposing 
that  the  electoral  college  be  eliminated 
and  that  electoral  votes  be  cast  auto- 
matically for  the  winner  of  each  State's 
presidential  vote.  Known  as  the  "auto- 
matic electoral  system,"  this  proposal 
also  provides  that  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  sitting  in  joint  ses- 
sion would  choose  in  such  case  as  neither 
candidate  were  to  achieve  at  least  40 
percent  of  the  electoral  votes. 

This  reform  would  remove  the  two 
threats  reponslble  for  the  fear  which 
now  provides  the  momentum  for  the  di- 
rect election  forces. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  comment  from 
the  New  Republic  of  September  27,  1969 
when  this  magazine  took  time  to  evalu- 
ate and  to  question  the  action  of  the 
House  on  direct  election.  It  follows: 
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MXSRZADXNO   DemOCBACT 

The  drive  to  abolish  the  electoral  college 
and  substitute  direct  popular  election  of 
Presidents,  which  achieved  an  Important 
Initial  success  last  week  when  the  House 
endorsed  It  by  more  than  the  required  two- 
thirds.  Is  powered  by  two  engines:  fear  and 
Ideology.  The  people  have  been  told  re- 
peatedly that  we  are  playing  Russian  rou- 
lette; that  in  close  elections  under  the  pres- 
ent system,  such  as  those  of  1968  and  1960, 
a  Oeorge  Wallace  or  the  like  can  keep  both 
major-party  candidates  from  getting  the  nec- 
essary majority  of  electoral  votes,  and  can 
then  be  the  President-maker,  either  by  sell- 
ing the  votes  of  the  electors  supposedly  com- 
mitted to  him,  or  by  letting  the  election  go 
Into  the  House.  In  the  House,  we  are  re- 
minded, the  Constitution  now  gives  each 
state  one  vote  for  purposes  of  electing  a 
President  when  the  electoral  college  is  dead- 
locked, and  that  vote  is  cast  by  a  majority 
of  each  state's  Representatives.  The  small 
states  count,  therefore,  most  disproportion- 
ately, and  a  Oeorge  Wallace  may  be  able  to 
fish  quite  successfully. 

The  fears  may  be  a  trifle  exaggerated,  but 
they  are  nonetheless  Justified.  Yet  they  do 
not  Justify  abolishing  the  electoral  college. 
The  dangers  which  give  rise  to  them  can  be 
entirely  eliminated  by  an  amendment  per- 
fecting the  present  arrangement:  abolish 
the  elector  as  a  theoretically  free  agent,  pro- 
viding Instead  that  a  state's  electoral  vote 
be  automatically  and  unavoidably  cast  for 
the  winner  of  a  majority  or  plurality  of  the 
popular  vote  In  that  state;  and,  cause  dead- 
locks to  be  resolved,  not  by  the  present 
archaic  and  pointless  method,  but  for  ex- 
ample, by  election  in  the  House  or  in  a  Joint 
session  of  Congress  by  a  majority  of  the 
individual  votes  of  the  members. 

These  solutions  do  not  commend  them- 
selves to  advocates  of  the  popular  election, 
however,  because  practical  worries  about  the 
workings  of  the  electoral  college  are,  after 
all,  a  secondary  matter  to  them.  Their  posi- 
tion is  essentially  Idealoglcal.  It's  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  thing.  Democracy,  the  argu- 
ment runs,  has  one  pure  and  simple  mean- 
ing— a  popular  majority  decides.  Once  in  our 
history,  under  the  system  now  in  effect,  the 
electoral  college  produced  a  deadlock,  and 
once  in  the  last  century  In  an  honest  elec- 
tion It  let  the  loser  of  the  popular  vote  by  a 
very  narrow  margin  gain  the  Presidency. 
Otherwise,  and  always  In  this  century.  It 
has  allowed  a  popular  majority — or  plurality, 
which  Is  apparently  equally  acceptable — to 
be  decisive.  In  theory,  nevertheless,  the  elec- 
toral college  can  defeat  the  winner  of  at  least 
a  narrow  popular  majority  or  plurality.  That 
Is  Its  chief  sin,  that  Is  behind  the  strong 
drive  to  abolish  It.  that  Is  why  Tom  Wicker 
of  The  Neic  York  Times  writes  that  there's 
no  better  way  to  unify  the  nation  "than  to 
convert  our  patchwork  method  of  choosing 
a  national  leader  Into  a  genuinely  national 
act.  In  which  every  man's  vote  counts 
equally,  and  neither  states  nor  sections  mat- 
ter." 

Is  a  simple  and  Invariable  majoritarianslm 
what  we  mean  by  democracy?  Since  when? 
The  Supreme  Court,  which  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  how  we  are  governed.  Is  not  only 
not  majoritarian.  It  Is  not  even  elected.  The 
Senate  also  wields  a  good  bit  of  power  over 
us.  (and  in  the  Judgment  of  many  it  has  in 
recent  j-ears  been  more  responsive  to  the 
public  Interest  than  has  the  House);  In  the 
Senate,  each  state,  regardless  of  population, 
has  an  equal  vote,  of  which  no  stat«  may  be 
deprived,  says  the  Constitution,  even  by  a 
duly  passed  and  ratified  amendment,  with- 
out its  own  consent.  In  the  House,  although 
each  state  has  at  least  one  vote,  the  whole 
state  may  be — and  some  are — considerably 
smaller  In  p>opulatlon  than  the  average  Con- 
gressional district. 
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A&lde  from  Uie  Tact  that  very  Jew  of  our 
institutions,  and  none  of  our  national  ones, 
ar«  out-and-out  majorttartan,  we  don't 
choose  to  do  everything  by  simple  majority 
votes  It  takes  a  two-thirds  vote  In  the  Sen- 
ate to  ratify  a  treaty,  and  a  two-thirds  vote 
In  the  Senate  and  House  to  propose  a  con- 
stitutional amendment,  which  must  then  be 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  '.he  states  A  Congress  in  which  the  entire 
House  and  one-third  of  the  Senate  are 
newly -elected,  and  which  Is  thus  the  authen- 
tic voice  of  a  popular  majority.  If  ever  there 
Is  one  in  our  national  institutions,  may  pass 
a  law.  but  a  President  elected  two  years  ear- 
lier and  now  perhaps  out  of  tune  with  the 
new  majority  may  veto  the  law.  If  he  does. 
It  takes  u  two-thirds  vote  In  tJie  Senate  and 
Hou:se  to  override  his  veto  and  make  a  valid 
law 

One  may  view  all  these  institutions  and 
devices  as  outrageously  undemocratic,  hardly 
less  undemocratic  than  the  electoral  college 
and  be  prepared  to  sweep  one  or  all  of  them 
away  also,  inciuding  the  Supreme  Coun. 
the  next  time  the  majoritarlan  brotim  cleans 
out  the  stables  In  truth  these  institutions 
and  devices  teU  us  that  throughout  our  his- 
tory we  have  perceived  other  values  In  gov- 
ernment th.m  Its  reflection  of  simple  majori- 
ties of  the  momen:.  which  ar^-  in  any  even* 
not  easv  to  find  or  may  be  whipped  up  on  de- 
mand We  have  lived  this  democracy  as  a 
rather  complex  sum  of  thesr  •  alues,  not  Just 
as  uncompromising  majorltarlanism  Wc 
have,  5lnce  Madison,  understood  that  pecple 
tend  to  act  politically  not  so  much  as  indi- 
viduals as  In  groups  that  they  have  opin- 
ions, preferences  and  interests  which  vary 
In  intensity,  thus  calling  for  varying  degrees 
of  respect  and  forebearance  on  the  part  of 
others,  even  if  those  others  constitute  a  ma- 
jority: that  majorities  sometimes  act  rashly 
and  even  mindlessly,  and  may  need  to  be 
given  pause;  that,  in  short.  Influence  and 
even  power  should  be  distributed  more 
widely  than  they  would  be  in  rigid  adher°n?° 
to  the  majorttartan  principle,  so  'hat  govern- 
ment may  rest  en  widespread  consent  rather 
than  teetering  on  the  knife-edge  of  a  tran- 
sient 51  percent  For  we  have  wanted  govern- 
ment to  be  stable  and  peaceable,  and  to  have 
the  most  limited  need  to  resort  to  coercion. 
What  we  have  evolved,  therefore.  Is  a  plu- 
ralistic system.  In  Professor  Robert  I>ahrs 
phrase,  of  minorities  rule.  We  have  striven. 
perhaps  It  may  be  said,  not  for  a  majorita- 
rlan. but  for  a  participatory  democracy,  in 
which  access  to  the  process  of  government  is 
continuously  available  to  all  groups. 

The  questlo.  about  the  eievtorai  college, 
then,  is  not  whether  it  Is  inevitably  and 
purely  majoritarlan.  It  Is  not.  although  the 
electoral  college  Is  very  considerably  more  so 
than  our  other  national  institutions.  The 
question  Is  whether  or  not  it  tends  to  en- 
hance minorities  rule,  whether  1:  tends  to 
include  or  exclude  various  groups  from  in- 
fluence in  the  institution  of  government 
which  is  the  Presidency,  and  whether,  if  It 
jtsslgns  somewhat  dlsprop>ortionate  Influ- 
ence to  some  groups,  they  are  the  ones  which 
are  relatively  short-changed  In  Congress,  so 
that  the  total  effect  of  the  electoral  college 
is  the  achievement  of  a  balance  of  Influence 
The  groups  which  tend  to  be  favored  by  the 
electoral  college  system,  a^  we  have  several 
times  pointed  out  in  these  pages,  are  cohesive 
blocs  of  urban  voters  in  the  large  Industrial 
stares:  they  are  the  ones  which  have  propor- 
tionately less  influence  in  Congre.ss  than 
their  numbers  would  Justify. 

Practical  men  interested  In  perfecting  the 
American  democracy  are  well-advised  to  dis- 
enthrall themselves  from  the  romance  of 
pure  majorltarlanism  Diminishing  the  in- 
fluence of  the  urban  voter,  which  is  one  prob- 
able result  of  popular  election  of  Presidents. 
Is  not  a  democratic  result — not  as  the  con- 
cept   of    democracy    has    been    defined    and 
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applied  in  our  tradition,  or  as  u  could  con- 
ceivably be  applied  In  the  conditions  of  our 
vast  and  varied  country 


February  5,  1970 


LOS  ANGELES  COU^^^Y  BOARD  OF 
SUPERVISORS  SUPPORTS  EX- 
PANDED EDUCAnON  AND  TRAIN- 
ING ASSISTANCE  I-XDR  AMERICAS 
RETURNING  VIETNAM  VETERANS 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or    CALIFuRNlA 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  5    1970 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  growmi?  nationwide  interest  in  pro- 
viding more  adequate  programs  of  ed- 
ucation, vocational  training.  cl\.-llian 
readjustment,  and  job  placement  assist- 
ance for  our  returning  Vietnam  veterans, 
I  would  like  to  Include  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
in  .support  of  congressional  passage  of 
HR.  11959.  the  Veterans'  Education  and 
Training  Assistance  Act  Amendments  of 
1970. 

A-s  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  as  a  strong  ad- 
vo>.atc  of  niaximom  vcteran.s'  assistance 
in  readjusting  to  civihan  life.  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  support  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  on  this 
matter,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  the 
H'^'use  and  Senate  conferees  will  be 
able  to  come  to  an  early  a;,'reement  on 
an  acceptable  compromise  between  the 
Hou.>e-  and  Senate-passed  versions  of 
HR.  11959 — that  will  offer  the  mo.n 
comprehensive  pos.s'ble  program  of  as- 
sistance to  America's  young  men  and 
women  who  have  served  their  country  as 
citizen-soldiers  with  great  distinction 
and  often  at  considerable  personal  sacri- 
fice. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resomtion  of  the  Board  of  Sftebvisors  of 

THE  County  of  Los  A.vceles  in  Scpport 

r>F  HorsE  Bill   11939.  as  A.mended  bt  the 

Senate.  Relating  to  Rettrninc  Vietnam 

Veterans 

Whereas,  the  Los  Angeles  County  Board  of 
Supvervisors  represents  a  population  In  excess 
of  seven  mllUon  people:  and 

Whereas,  the  County  of  Los  Angeles  Is 
charged  with  the  legal  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding vital  services  such  as  Judicial  admln- 
istrition.  property  assessment,  tax  collection, 
public  health  protection,  hospitals  and  pub- 
lic social  services  on  a  County-wide  b.usls  to 
all  Citizens:  and 

Whereas,  the  County  of  Los  Angeles  la  fur- 
ther charged  with  providing  services  such 
as  Are  safety,  sheriff  services,  building  and 
safety  code  enforcement,  veterinarian  serv- 
ices, pound  services,  noxious  weed  abatement, 
emergency  ambulance  service,  recreation 
services,  planning  and  zoning  services  and 
street  maintenance  to  its  unlnccrporated  ter- 
ritories, and 

Whereas,  the  County  of  Los  Angeles  Is  fur- 
ther charged  with  providing  vital  services 
organized  under  special  districts,  such  as  air 
pollution  control,  flood  control.  Are  protec- 
tion and  sanitation:  and 

Whereas,  the  County  of  Los  Angeles  is  fur- 
ther charged  wUh  providing  the  same  serv- 
ices rendered  to  us  unincorporated  territories 
to  its  seventy-seven  Incorporated  cities  on  a 
contract  basis,  and 

Whereas,  the  County  is  further  charged 
with  providing  assistance  to  the  individual 


citizen,  especially  the  returning  veteran  from 
Viet  Nam.  who  has  served  with  his  life  and 
person,  and 

Whereas,  the  County  is  further  charged 
with  providing  assistance  to  the  returning 
veteran  from  Viet  Nam  in  his  return  to  a 
productive  civilian  life:  and 

Whereas,  House  Bill  UJ59  would  provide 
an  increase  on  a  graduated  scale  the  rates 
of  educational  assistance,  vocational  rehabil- 
itation and  special  allowance  paid  to  eligible 
veterans,  and 

Whereas.  House  Bill  11959.  as  amended  by 
the  Senate,  would  provide  additional  educa- 
tion and  traimug  as»slstance  to  veterans  and 
preveterans  who  may  have  academic  defi- 
ciencies preventing  them  from  pursuing 
higher  education  or  vocational  training;  and 

Whereas.  House  BlU  11959,  as  amended  by 
the  Senate,  would  provide  for  a  veterans 
outreach  services  program  to  Insure  that  all 
ve'.eraus.  especially  those  recently  separated, 
receive  personalized  educational,  vocational. 
siTclal  services  and  Job  placenien:  assistance: 
and 

Wherea.';.  House  BUI  11959.  as  amended 
by  the  Senate,  in  addition,  would  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  Veterans  Ass. stance 
Centers  in  communities  where  large  num- 
bers of  those  veterans  reside,  such  as  in  the 
East  Los  Angeles  area:   and 

Whereas.  House  Bill  11959  has  been  re- 
ferred to  t;;e  Conference  Con;nilttee  of  the 
Houf^e  and  Senate. 

Nl.w.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  this 
B  -ard  of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Los 
.\ngeles  Is  in  support  of  Hou.'^e  Bill  11959, 
now  awaiting  further  action  by  the  91sl 
Ci-'ngre.'s.  and 

Be  It  further  re.-olved  that  this  Board 
extends  Los  .\i.gelcs  County's  appreciation 
to  the  California  Congressiunal  Delegation 
and  California  Senators  as  wo:i  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  H  /Use  ConiniUtee  and  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Veterans  Affairs  for  their 
efforts  In  behalf  of  Viet  Nam  veterans 

State  if  California.  County  of  Los  Angeles 
ss. 

I.  James  S  Mize.  Executive  Officer  and 
Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the 
County  of  Los  Angeles,  do  hereby  certify 
thi'.t  the  foregoin?  is  a  full,  true  and  correct 
ci-py  of  an  excerpt  of  Board  Order  No.  137 
of  January  13.  1970  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  tlie  County  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
e.\  officio  the  governing  body  of  all  other 
special  assessment  and  taxing  districts  for 
which  said  Board  .-.o  acts. 

In  wltnes.s  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  aSixed  the  seal  of  the  County 
of  Los  Angeles  this  14th  day  of  January. 
197U. 

James  M   Mize, 
ExKCLtiie  Oi'icer — Clerk  of  the  Board  of 
Snpcritsors    of    the    County    of    Los 
Angeles. 

By  Doris  M.  Favldi, 

Deputy. 


MAN'S   INHUMANTTY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  5,  1970 
Mr    SCHERLE    Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.400  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 
How  long^ 
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HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  5,  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  a  remarkable 
development  is  taking  place  in  tlie  rail- 
road industry  today;  that  is,  an  outstand- 
ing demonstration  of  responsibility  for 
oui'  Nation's  interest.  I  not  only  want  to 
share  my  awareness  at  this  time,  but  I 
want  to  salute  those  extremely  capable 
Individuals  who  collectively  are  the  lead- 
ership of  this  most  basic  of  all  modes 
of  trarL-^portation. 

This  industry  is  currently  developing 
the  ultimate  in  a  comprehensive  program 
designed  to  mitigate  against  accidents 
involving  the  transporatlon  of  hazard- 
ous iiiatenals.  especially  chemicals.  This 
subject  has,  from  time  to  time,  been 
brought  before  this  House,  only  to  ac- 
complish frustration.  Meanwhile,  quiet- 
ly, unobtrusively,  the  railroad  industry 
has  structured  a  solution,  that  has  been 
a:.d  will  oe  financed  by  private  Industry 
funds.  We  should  take  our  cue  from 
developments,  such  as  I  am  about  to  re- 
late, and  find  ways  to  have  our  Govern- 
ment support,  complement,  and  extend. 

The  problem  of  transportation  safety 
has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  public  so  repctitlously  during 
the  past  several  years  that  our  Nation 
seems  almost  to  have  lost  the  ability  to 
respond  to  the  stimulus.  In  fact,  the 
economy  and  the  public  it  represents  is 
in  a  most  perplexing  position.  The  po- 
tent materials  that  we  have  come  to  rely 
on  for  our  Nation's  comfort,  well-being, 
and  day-to-day  survival,  are  indeed 
powerful. 

The  consequences  of  our  wants  and 
needs  can  be  awesome,  if  not  frighten- 
ing. The  advantages  of  having  abundant 
frozen  foods.  Is  enabled  by  our  ability  to 
quick-freeze.  Our  individual  command  of 
electrical  conveniences  Is  predicated  that 
electrical  surges  abound.  The  environ- 
ment saving  insecticides,  the  effective 
substitutes  for  DDT,  are  obtainable  from 
phosgene  being  readily  available.  On 
one  hand,  we  must  observe  that  the  most 
hazardous  chemical  solvent  knowTi  to 
man,  that  has  taken  more  lives  and  is 
an  ever  present  danger,  is  the  refreshing 
water  we  drink.  While  on  the  other  hand, 
we  must  never  forget  the  basic  reality 
of  our  Nation's  economic  strength:  that 
supply  and  demand  points  for  our  raw 
materials,  byproducts  manufacturing  ca- 
pacities, and  ultimate  consumers  differ 
for  each  commodity  from  one  section  of 
the  country  to  another.  Since  it  is  pat- 
ently impossible  to  remove  these  materi- 
als from  our  transportation  systems 
without  making  a  shamble  of  our  econ- 
omy, our  standard  of  living,  the  alterna- 
tive Is  to  find  a  new  formula  for  relating 
man  to  his  environment. 

The  essence  of  the  transportation 
safety  problem  contains  four  interrelated 
threads:  the  separate  modes'  physical 
plant,  equipment  and  right-of-way;  pre- 
ventive measures,  rules  and  regulations; 
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procedures  and  standby  services  when 
accidents  do  occur;  and  the  individual's 
freedom  of  choice  in  the  absence  of  defin- 
itive information.  These  threads  have  a 
cumulative  effect.  A  problem  in  one  area 
renders  It  difficult  to  solve  the  problems 
in  any  other  area. 

To  focus,  for  example,  upon  preventive 
measures  fosters  a  dangerous  sort  of  tun- 
nel vision.  Appeals  to  conscience  have  lit- 
tle prospect  of  success.  Legislation,  unless 
accompanied  by  an  inordinate  amount  of 
manpower  which  in  itself  would  create 
a  tremendous  information  problem, 
would  be  less  than  effective.  How,  then, 
can  we  expand  on  this  basic  scientific 
fact — all  chemicals  can  be  safely  trans- 
ported and  handled  If  necessary  precau- 
tions and  control  measures  are  observed? 
The  only  hopeful  prospect  is  to  create 
a  framework  of  information,  which  would 
encompass  the  entire  transportation 
safety  environment.  This  would  define 
and  control  the  community  of  interests, 
and  relate  them  to  national  goals.  And 
this  is  exactly  what  the  leadership  in  the 
railroad  industry  has  done,  that  this  de- 
velopment can  be  used  equally  well  by  all 
means  of  transportation,  fire  depart- 
ments, and  public  safety  agencies. 

They  have  created  the  commodity 
transportation  safety  system  which  con- 
sists of  correlated  elements,  that  will  be 
progressively  developed  in  three  phases: 
Phase  No.  1 :  Element  1 — The  Chemi- 
cal Transportation  Safety  Index.  This  is 
truly  an  information  marvel.  It  is  a  plas- 
tic, oversized  sliderule  device  enlighten- 
ing the  holder  with  immediate  informa- 
tion on  intelligent  handling  and  safe 
conduct  in  any  emergency  from  fire,  ex- 
plosion, water  reaction,  inherent  dan- 
ger— directs  first  aid,  extinguishing  of 
flres,  toxic  and  corrosive  pollution  con- 
trol— for  202  potent  chemicals.  Having 
been  in  distribution  for  only  a  few  weeks, 
it  already  has  become  a  standard  for 
railroad  operating  men  and  a  most  wel- 
comed tool  for  several  urban  and  rural 
fire  departments  that  were  fortunate  to 
receive  them. 

For  example,  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road has  taken  the  initiative  along  its 
right-of-way  and  distributed  to  each  fire 
chief  this  Chemical  Transportation  In- 
dex. The  response  to  this  gift  from  the 
individual  fire  chiefs  was  a  chorus  of 
grateful  acknowledgments  for  a  job  well 
done:  Clinton,  Cedar  Rapids,  West  Lib- 
erty, and  West  Branch,  Iowa;  Salina, 
Herington,  suid  Sherman  County,  Kans.; 
Brinkley,  Ark.;  and  Alva,  Okla.,  to  men- 
tion just  a  few.  Under  a  headline  in  the 
Ottumwa,  Iowa,  Courier,  Janaury  18: 

Firemen  get  chemical  data  ...  It  stated 
that  Plre  Chief  Hubert  L.  Smith  called  the 
INDEX  a  valuable  piece  of  information  that 
can  help  officials  cope  with  emergency  in- 
cidents such  as  fire  or  explosion,  a  truck 
accident,  train  derailment,  pipeline  break 
or  an  airplane  crash. 

What  a  contribution  for  our  Nation's 
good. 

But  how  did  the  railroad  industry  ac- 
complish the  conception— the  establish- 
ment— of  this  commodity  transportation 
safety  system,  so  effectively,  so  expedi- 
tiously, so  quietly.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
industry  has  been  working  on  this  for 
some  time.  Being  the  organizational  ex- 
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perts  they  are.  the  industry  turned  over 
the  problem  of  a  safety  package — In  or- 
der that  its  efforts  would  be  quiet  and 
unhampered — to  an  Industry  organiza- 
tion, the  Railway  Systems  and  Manage- 
ment Association — RSMA.  RSMA  is  an 
educational  and  "think  tank"  organiza- 
tion supported  entirely  by  the  railroad 
industry.  Without  committees,  but  with 
communication,  direction,  and  leader- 
ship; the  resources  available  to  this 
"think  tank"  quickly  assembled  and  pro- 
duced this  index  and  right  now  they  are 
working  on  the  development  of  this  en- 
tire system:  an  emergency  action  plan 
manual,  that  will  correctly  prompt  the 
control  of  a  total  accident  scene;  safety 
charts,  that  will  give  reference  and 
depth  of  understanding  to  avoid,  to  con- 
front, to  handle,  to  contain,  any  haz- 
ardous threat;  an  education  program, 
for  the  operating  men  in  the  industry, 
and  for  local  fire  departments:  an  in- 
formation program,  to  enlighten  the 
public;  and  to  complete  this  total  en- 
vironment approach,  a  national  trans- 
portation safety  data  retrieval  system. 
It  is  e\'ident  that  the  railroad  Industry 
is  positive-result  oriented  in  its  deter- 
mination to  establish  this  commodity 
transportation  safety  system.  In  this  all 
too  brief  statement  of  this  most  needed 
contribution  to  our  Nation's  basic  needs, 
I  should  conclude  by  noting  that  this  is 
probably  the  first  time,  that  an  entire 
industry  has  concerned  itself  and  de- 
voted its  resources  to  a  problem,  with 
such  far-reaching  social  benefits  for  the 
entire  Nation. 


EDUCATION  BY  VOUCHER 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  5,  1970 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  my  colleagues  will  find 
of  Interest  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  February  2,  1970,  issue  of  National 
Observer. 

The  cost  of  quality  education  is  a  con- 
tinuing problem  and  one  which,  needless 
to  say,  we  have  not  yet  solved  in  the 
Congress. 

A  plan  is  now  being  experimented  with 
to  permit  parents  to  buy  education  for 
their  children  at  any  school  they  choose. 
The  concept  is  not  without  problems,  but 
I  think  the  article  which  I  include  as 
part  of  my  remarks  sets  out  the  pros  and 
cons  of  this  idea  well: 
Parents    Would    Bttt    Schoolino    With    a 

Vouchee — Prespjent  Conshiess  Plan  fob 

CoMPETiNo  Schools;  Untiled  States  Pats 

for  a  Study 

(By  John  Morton) 

Cambridge,  Mass. — The  Nixon  Administra- 
tion, having  pledged  "new  and  strong  em- 
phasis on  experimentation  and  evaluation" 
In  education.  Is  studying  a  plan  that  would 
permit  parents  to  buy  education  for  their 
children  at  any  school  they  cbooee. 

The  working  name  of  this  device  Is  "edu- 
cational voucher."  A  parent  would  be  given 
a  voucher,  representing  his  child's  share  of 
the  public-school  budget.  The  voucher  could 
then  be  "spent"  at  the  public  or  private  ele- 
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ment*ry  or  s<condary  school  of  the  parent's 
choice,  or  even,  m  some  views,  at  proflt-mak- 
ing  schools  that  might  b«  establlshe<l  In 
response  to  the  voucher  market. 

The  educatloinal-voucher  plan  Is  being  de- 
veloped here  at  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Public  Policy  under  a  H96.000  grant  made  In 
December  by  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity (OEO).  Uttle  publicized  until  now, 
It  Is  one  of  the  experiments  that  President 
Nixon  alluded  to  In  his  message  last  week 
explaining  his  veto  of  the  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  bill 

In  my  education  message,  which  I 
will  shortly  be  submitting  to  the  Congress, 
I  w^Ul  propose  a  new  and  searching  look  at 
our  American  school  system."  the  President 
said.  "We  are  placing  new  and  strong  em- 
phasis on  experimentation  and  evaluation  ^o 
learn  about  more  effective  approaches  to 
education  ' 

WHT    OtO    tS    INTEBESTED 

The  voucher  proposal  has  drawn  support 
from  both  conservatives  and  liberals,  al- 
though not  always  for  the  same  reasons  It 
Is  especially  attracuve  to  those  concerned 
with  improving  the  education  of  the  p)oor. 
which  is  why  OEO.  the  poverty  agency,  has 
funded  the  study  In  a  half  dozen  states, 
legislation  already  has  been  Introduced  pro- 
posing various  voucher  plans,  though  none 
as  ambitious  as  might  grow  out  of  Uie  OEO 
protect 

A  voucher  scheme  would  pi^se  a  bagful  of 
Constitutional  and  other  lesTAl  problems  in- 
volving segregated  schools,  charch-run 
schools,  and  the  profit  motue  And  it  Is  sure 
to  draw  the  ire  of  profe.sslonal  education  or- 
ganizations devoted  to  a  sys'em  of  public 
schools 

St!U,  the  Nixon  Administration  thinks  the 
voucher  plan  holds  enough  premise  to  And 
out  how  it  might  w.-wk  The  center  her?, 
under  the  direction  of  education  critic  Chris- 
topher Jencks  hopes  to  complete  its  feasi- 
bility study  by  spring  so  that  OEO  can  start 
selecting  clues  for  experimental  project-s  by 
early  summer 

The  voucher  plan  has  had  sev-^ral  pro- 
ponents, most  no'.Hbly  the  conservative  eccn- 
omist  Milton  Friedman,  who  envisions  It  as 
a  way  to  improve  schools  through  competi- 
tion He  and  others  also  emphasize  the  op- 
portunities that  vovichers  would  give  poor 
parents  in  big  cities  who  believe  their  schools 
are  inadequate  and  unresponsive  Inner-city 
schools  would  have  to  improve  or  lose  their 
customer?,  much  as  they  already  have  been 
losing  children  of  more  affluent  parents  wh  ) 
either  send  their  children  to  private  schools 
or  move  to  the  suburbs 

TH«CAT    TO    TH»    eSTABUSHMENT 

"Obviously  a  pro-am  like  this  poses  a 
tremendous  threat  to  the  ednca'lonal  estah- 
llshmenV  says  an  OEO  ofBcial  In  Washing- 
ton. D  C  Those  working  on  the  voucher  plan 
In  Cambridge  are  assuming  opposition  from 
the  National  Education  Association  iNE.\) 
as  a  matter  of  course  This  ttIII  be  one  of 
the  problems  that  must  be  dealt  with  when 
cities  are  selected  tor  a  pilot  program 

Indeed  an  NEA  spokesman  said  last  week 
that  widespread  'ose  of  the  voucher  pro- 
gram would  be  a  threat  to  the  public-school 
system,  in  "he  NXA  s  view  This  business  of 
making  It  competiuve  will  just  widen  the 
gap  between  the  poorer  and  richer  school 
districts.  ■  he  saJd.  since  students  would  tend 
to  flow  to  the  better  schO'>ls  In  rich  dis- 
tricts to  the  detriment  of  pcor  districts 
"Public  schools  are  havirm  their  problems 
n<>w  Of  course,  but  at  least  there  la  some  form 
of  equal  opportunty  ' 

A  kind  of  voucher  proposal  that  Involves 
competition  can  he  traced  back  to  Adam 
Smith  who  wrote  In  1776  that  the  master 
of  a  public  school  should  onlv  partly  be 
supported  directly  by  the  government  be- 
oAuse.  'Lf  he  was  wholly  or  even  principally 
paid   by   it.   he  would  soon   learn  to  neglect 
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his  business."  Thomas  Paine  proposed  20 
vears  later  that  government  should  give  poor 
families  a  certain  amount  of  money  for  each 
child  under  14  to  spend  on  "reading,  writing 
and  common  arithmetic  " 

Moreover,  the  GI  Bill,  started  after  World 
War  U.  Is  la  effect  a  voucher  plan  for  higher 
education  that  permits  veterans  to  spend 
public  money  in  all  manner  of  public,  pri- 
vate, segregated  church-related,  or  profit- 
making  educational  institutions 

OPENING    A    SCHOOL    WfTH     10    CHU-DBEN 

O'her  countries  have  government  programs 
that  are  in  effect  voucher  systems,  most  no- 
tably Denmark  There,  in  fact,  if  a  parent  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  public  schools,  he  can 
get  government  money  either  to  send  his 
child  to  a  private  school  or  to  open  a  school 
of  his  own 

Danish  parents  who  assure  that  at  least  10 
children  will  be  taught  can  qualify  for  grants 
lo  organize  a  school,  build  a  school  building 
If  needed,  and  pav  the  teachers'  salaries  The 
p.^rents  themselves  run  the  schools  or  hire 
managers  The  go%ernment  reserves  the  right 
TO  inspect  standards  of  sanitaUon  and  in- 
stnictlon  in  Danish  and  arithmetic,  but  be- 
yond that  the  schools  operation  Is  pretty 
much  up  :o  'he  parents 

Mr  Friedman,  the  Univr>rsity  of  Chicago 
economist  whose  views  have  been  especially 
attractive  t->  the  Nixon  Administration,  pro- 
posed a  voucher  progr  im  for  American  pri- 
m.\rv  and  secondary  ?chotls  as  e.^rly  a.-;  1953 
One  of  his  arguments,  slated  In  his  book 
Capita'.-.sm  i-  F-eedo>n.  is  thaf  the  publlc- 
schcKJl  system  may  hwe  been  Ideal  for  otler- 
l.-.g  equal  educational  .pportunlty  to  a  young 
nation  stlU  assimlUtlng  diverse  foreign  cul- 
tures, but  that  in  today  s  urban  society  the 
public  system  "far  from  equalizing  oppor- 
tunities, very  llHely  does  the  opposite  It 
n^akes  It  all  the  harder  for  tne  exceptional 
few— and  It  Is  they  who  are  the  hope  of  'he 
future— to  rise  above  the  p.ver'.y  of  their 
initial  s:ate  " 

Wealthv  parents  he  comments,  can  send 
their  children  to  private  .'■chools  If  they  are 
unhappy  ^ith  public  schools  Middle-class 
parents  can  exprp'-s  dls.=.it:sf actum,  even  If 
they  cannot  afford  private  schools,  because 
ihty  can  aflord  to  m.ivc  to  a  different  public- 
school  district  For  the  rest  '  Mr  Fried- 
man wTltes.  "they  can  express  their  views 
only   thrcugh   cumbrous   political   channels  " 

ALSO    APVANCING    THE    IDEA 

Others  who  have  advanced  the  voucher 
Idea  include  the  late  George  K  Gardrcr.  a 
Harvartl  Law  schc<  1  pr^^ffssir  who  prop.3sed 
in  1955  'hat  states  give  parents  education 
money  to  sper.d  on  the  school  of  their  choice: 
Theodore  Slzer  dean  of  Harvard's  GraUuate 
ScncKil  of  Education,  and  Mr  Jencks  co- 
author rf  T'-t  Acad'-mic  ReioltiUon.  who  Is 
heading  up  GEO  £  study 

Some  state  le5lslat.^rs.  Int'lgued  by  the 
voucher  idea  have  drafted  legislation  but 
so  far  none  has  become  law  The  California 
Legislature  last  y>"ar  looked  at  a  bill.  wh;ch 
died  in  commute?  tha:  prnpjsed  to  estab- 
lish a  means  of  mea.>urlnK  the  qualltv  of 
public  schools  Then.  If  a  particular  school 
fell  t)elow  a  certain  •^tancl.-^r.-l.  a  parent  would 
bec:"me  eligible  for  a  Sl.OOO  v  .ucher  to  spend 
on  education  at  some  other  school 

LestLiC  itures  In  Missouri.  Wisconsin,  and 
New  Mexico,  aniong  other  states,  alst-  have 
proposals  in  the  wo-k?  that  would  establish 
a  form  of  voucher  payment  to  parents  who 
send  their  children  lo  prlvite  schools  Typi- 
cal of  these  is  Wisconsin  <>  w'lich  would  dou- 
ble the  amounts  grin'ed  If  family  Income 
fell  below  13.000  and  triple  It  for  incomes 
below  $2,000 

But  the  amount  of  monev  Is  piddling  by 
prlvate-sclvool  standards-  450  a  year  per 
pupil  for  primary  grades  and  9100  for  high 
school  in  Missouri  and  Wisconsin,  and  twice 
that  m  New  Mexico 

Southern    states    have    been    attracted    to 
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voucher  programs  as  well,  mainly  as  a  way  to 
circumvent  Integration  by  founding  private 
schjols  supported  by  sUte  tuition  grants. 
But  these  schemes  generally  have  been  op- 
posed by  courts  on  the  grounds  that  a  pri- 
vate school  principally  supported  by  public 
funds,  even  if  indirectly  through  tuition 
grants.  Is  a  public  school  for  purposes  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  desegregation  rulings 

In  Mr  Friedman's  view,  parents  should 
have  abs<ilute  freedom  to  choose  the  kind  of 
school  their  children  attend;  whether  they 
should  attend  Integrated  schools,  which  he 
believes  would  be  desired,  should  In  his 
opinion  be  left  to  persuasion  But  a  virtue 
of  the  voucher  system,  he  said  last  week,  is 
ih.it  It  can  be  devised  to  conform  to  what- 
ever standard  the  issuing  agency  desires. 
"If  a  community  at  large  felt  strongly  that 
you  must  have  compulsory  Integration,  then 
it  could  be  specified  that  the  voucher  be 
spent  only  on  schools  that  are  integrated." 
he  say.- 

As  for  attending  parochial  schools,  he  says: 
"I  don't  think  a  voucher  system  In  any  way 
violates  the  separation  of  church  and  state, 
provided  that  the  voucher  does  not  specify 
that  It  must  he  spent  at  a  particular  reli- 
gious kind  of  school  '  He  does  not  expect. 
howev>>r  that  a  voucher  system  would  bring 
any  great  resurgence  m  the  financially  trou- 
bled parochial-schiMjl  system,  because  other 
private  schools  would  spring  up  to  compe'e 
with  them 

"Give  the  parents  vouchers,  establish  an 
effective  m.axket  for  schools,  and  you  will 
have  :\n  enormous  proliferation  In  the  de- 
velopment of  new  schools  of  a  variety  of 
kinds.  "  Mr  Friedman  says  "I  may  be  wrong, 
but  mv  prediction  would  be  that  with  5 
ye.iXb.  rtiid  certainly  within  10  years,  the 
fraction  of  studen-s  going  to  parochial 
schools  would  be  much  smaller  than  It  now 

l£  " 

Mr  Jencks  believes  a  voucher  program 
can  be  designed  to  avoid  church-state  prob- 
lems, noting  that  several  states  now  provide 
some  form  of  iid  to  parochl.tl  schools  on 
secul.ir  ma'tcrs.  such  us  nonreligious  text- 
books Ore  way  of  dealing  with  It."  he  s;iys. 
■  would  be  to  set  up  a  system  In  which  you 
would  support  the  nonrellglous  activities  of 
church  schools  with  vouchers  " 

He  is  more  concerned  with  questions  of 
segregitlon— not  Just  by  race,  but  also  by 
economic  class  and  ability.  The  courts  almost 
surely  will  not  permit  vouchers  to  be  used 
in  segregated  schools,  he  believes  But  that 
leaves  the  problem  that  good  schools  wlU 
tend  to  atuact  the  l>est  students  and  per- 
haps may  not  have  nKim  f''>r.  or  not  be  in- 
clined to  take  problem  students  To  handle 
distribution  of  students  solely  by  a  "free- 
market  '  approach,  as  advocated  by  Mr. 
Friedman,  would  be  undesirable.  Mr  Jencks 
believes. 

"It  seemi  to  me  that  the  .-Ute  will  have 
to  assume  ult:m3te  responsibility  for  the 
questnn  of  distribution  of  students."  Mr 
Jenf-ks  says  'It  ci^uld  allow  some  greater  or 
les.ser  degree  of  free  choice  by  p>arents  within 
some  framework  estiibllshed  by  the  state  or 
the  community  or  whatever  It  cant  l>e  set- 
tled Just  bv  Individual  choice,  because  some 
ind:vidua!  choices  will  pweclude  the  Individ- 
ual choices  made  by  others  " 

The  pnblem  of  distribution  may  Indeed 
be  the  mo«t  difficult  ^f  all  to  solve,  since  It 
involves  not  only  the  question  of  segregation 
of  various  sorus,  but  also  promlr.e«  to  com- 
plicate the  lives  of  public-school  administra- 
tors, principals,  and  teachers 

SOME    SCHOOLS    CaAVtTAEBS 

OEO's  director  of  research.  Thomas  K. 
Glenn  in.  Jr  says  he  worries  about  "what 
happens  to  the  worst  20  per  cent:  there 
would  t)e  a  danger  that  some  schools  would 
be   graveyards   for   the   kids   nobody   wants" 

One  proposed  solution  to  this  Is  to  force 
every  school  to  operate  on  a  ftrst-come.  first- 
served  basis,  so  that  everytxsdy  would   have 
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a  chance  to  get  Into  the  best  schools.  But 
Mr.  Glennan  remarks :  "The  problem  with 
that  Is,  that  the  kids  who  are  the  worst 
academically,  and  need  the  good  scbool  the 
most,  are  usually  the  ones  whose  parents  oars 
the  least,  and  who  probably  would  be  the  last 
to  apply." 

Mr.  Glennan  also  wonders  how  well  some 
pwxente  can  make  crucial  education  deci- 
sions for  their  children.  "How  much  Informa- 
tion do  these  people  have  and  how  Intel- 
ligently can  they  exercise  their  choice?  I 
think  this  Is  a  very  fundamental  Issue  here." 

But  Mr.  Jencks  Is  lees  concerned.  "We 
have  always  assumed  tihat  mlddleclass  pej- 
ents  should  have  the  privilege  of  making 
these  decisions,"  he  says.  "They  can  send 
their  children  to  any  damfool  school  they 
want,  so  we  ought  to  accord  the  same  privi- 
lege of  choice  to  parents  of  all  Income 
brackets. 

"True,  parents  probably  will  make  a  lot  of 
foolish  decisions,  but  so  does  everybody  else. 
There's  no  evidence  that  teachers  are  partic- 
ularly well  equipped  to  make  these  decisions 
either.  The  parents  at  least  have  a  strong 
stake  In  making  the  right  decision,  whereas 
a  school  system  may  not  have  any  particu- 
lar Interest  in  making  sure  tliat  any  specific 
child  ends  up  In  the  school  that  Is  most  ap- 
propriate." — John  Morton. 


PADEREWSKI  WELL  DONE  BY  M13S 
SAPIEYEVSKI 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  5,  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Miss 
Wendell  Margrave,  a  contributing  critic 
^  for  the  Washington  Star  has  written 
X  an  excellent  review  on  Miss  Nina  Sapi- 
eyevski  who  performed  here  the  other 
day. 

I  am  placing  the  review  in  the  Record 
today  because  Miss  Margrave  captured 
in  a  most  inspiring  way  the  real  spirit 
of  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski  and  inter- 
preted by  Miss  Sapleyevski. 

Paderewski  was  not  only  a  great  artist 
but  also  a  great  statesman  and  cham- 
pion of  human  dignity.  It  is  reassuring 
that  we  have  artists  of  Miss  Sapleyevski's 
outstanding  talent  to  interpret  the 
works  of  the  great  master. 

The  review  follows: 
Paderewski  Well  Done  by  Miss  Sapieyevski 
( By  Wendell  Margrave) 

Nina  Sapleyevski,  piano,  Barker  Hall,  All- 
Paderewski  program: 

Minuet  Op.  4;  Nocturne,  Op.  16  No.  4; 
Mazurka.  Op.  9  No.  2;  Melodle,  Op.  8  No.  3: 
Caprice  (genre  Scarlatti)  Op.  14  No.  3:  Le- 
gende.  Op.  16  No.  1;  Theme  varle,  Op.  16  No. 
3:  Chant  d'amour,  Op.  10  No.  2:  Sarabande, 
Op.  14  No  2;  Cracovlenne  Fantastlque  Op.  14 
No.  6. 

Nina  Sapleyevski.  a  pianist  trained  at  the 
University  of  Sopot  In  Poland  and  later  at 
the  Jullllard  School  of  Music,  was  heard 
In  recital  j-esterday  at  Barker  Hall  In  a  pro- 
gram of  music  by  the  great  Polish  pianist, 
composer  and  statesman,  Ignace  Jan 
Paderewski. 

I  believe  It  was  Salnt-Saens  who  said  that 
Paderewski  was  a  genius  who  happened  to 
play  the  piano.  He  also  happened  to  com- 
pose a  good  deal  of  music.  Including  a  sym- 
phony, a  piano  concert  and  an  opera.  Manru, 
which  was  given  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
In  1902.  besides  songs  and  a  number  of  piano 
pieces. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Miss  Sapleyevski  played  a  cross  section  of 
these  pieces,  beginning  with  the  minuet  that 
every  pianist  used  to  play,  and  which  I  re- 
member as  the  last  event  In  every  Paderew- 
ski recital,  when  the  children  would  come 
trooping  down  the  aisle  calling  for  it.  He 
wrote  better  pieces,  but  none  so  well  known. 

It  has  become  the  fashion  (based  on  im- 
perfect recording  and  a  few  jealous  con- 
temporary statements)  to  consider  that 
Paderewski  did  not  have  a  commanding 
technique,  and  so  on.  Be  that  as  It  may,  he 
appeared  like  a  meteor  on  the  mtisical  hori- 
zon and  quickly  won  a  position  of  pre- 
eminence, against  such  formidable  rivals  as 
Anton  Rubinstein,  Teresa  Carreno,  Busonl, 
RachmaninofT,  and  the  whole  list  of  Liszt's 
later  pupils.  He  'was  more  famous  and  made 
more  money  (much  of  which  he  gave  away 
to  support  worthy  causes)  than  any  of  his 
rivals  throughout  a  concert  career  that 
stretched  from  about  1888  to  1939. 

I  have  never  seen  a  man  who  had  more 
presence. 

Miss  Sapleyevski  played  his  mvislc  with 
care,  respect  and  In  style.  I  liked  best  the 
Mazurka  and  the  delightful  little  piece  In 
the  style  of  Scarlatti.  The  audience  re- 
sponded with  greatest  enthusiasm  to  the 
brilliant  theme  with  variations. 

As  an  encore  Miss  Sapleyvskl  played  the 
second  movement  of  a  sonatina  by  her  bus- 
band,  Yerszy  Sapleyevski,  now  a  graduate 
fellow  at  the  Catholic  University.  It  was 
bright  and  contemporary. 


GOVERNOR  McNAIR  OP  SOUTH 
CAROLINA  DELIVERS  OUTSTAND- 
ING ADDRESS  AT  NASHVILLE 
DEMOCRATIC  DINNER 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSXE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  5.  1970 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  a  recent  Democratic  Party  rally  In 
Nashville,  Gov.  Robert  E.  McNalr,  of 
South  Carolina,  delivered  an  outstsuid- 
ing  address  worthy  of  consideration  by 
others. 

I  place  Governor  McNair's  address  in 
the  Record  herewith  because  of  Its  in- 
terest to  my  colleagues  and  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  speech  follows: 

RrMAKKS   BY   Gov.  ROBEBT  E.   McNaIR 

It  is  significant  that  South  Carolina  and 
Tennessee  are  sharing  In  the  observance  of 
this  Important  Democratic  Party  function 
tonight.  After  all,  that  great  South  Caro- 
linian, Andrew  Jackson,  made  Tennessee  his 
adopted  home  and  even  became  President 
with  the  help  of  our  two  states.  If  It  were  not 
for  him,  we  probably  would  not  even  have 
a  Democratic  Party  today,  at  least  not  in  Its 
present  form. 

There  is  another  Important  reason  I  am 
happy  that  we  could  share  this  Important 
event.  There  are  no  two  states  In  the  nation 
where  the  Democratic  Party  Is  any  stronger — 
or  where  Its  record  of  public  service  Is  any 
finer — than  in  South  Carolina  and  Tennes- 
see. On  this  evening  when  we  look  back  upon 
the  accomplishments  and  contributions  of 
Andrew  Jackson  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  it  Is 
only  appropriate  that  we  reflect  upon  the 
manner  In  which  ovir  two  states  have  lived 
up  to  their  tradition.  Jefferson  and  Jackson 
made  the  Democratic  Party  the  party  of  the 
people,  and  as  I  look  out  across  this  gather- 
ing here  tonight.  It  Is  apparent  that  In  Ten- 
nessee, the  Democratic  Party  is  still  the  party 
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of  the  people — all  the  people.  If  there  are 
those  who  have  doubts  and  misgivings  about 
the  status  of  our  party,  they  should  be  here 
this  evening  to  see  that  the  Democratic  Party 
Is  alive  and  well,  and  tremendously  enthu- 
siastic about  the  Important  elections  coming 
up  this  year. 

These  are  crucial  times,  not  Just  for  the 
party,  or  the  state,  but  the  entire  nation.  A 
new  administration  took  office  in  Washington 
more  than  a  year  ago,  promising  to  find  solu- 
tions to  crime,  inflation,  high  interest  rates, 
and  the  many  problems  which  confront  our 
nation.  The  American  j>eople  were  led  to  be- 
lieve that  a  change  In  administrations  would 
lead  to  solutions  and  would  provide  answers 
to  these  many  difficult  problems.  The  Ameri- 
can people  have  ■waited  a  year,  and  while  iMy 
have  not  expected  instant  answers,  they  have 
looked  for  signs  that  trends  are  being  re- 
versed, and  that  Improvement  In  conditions 
is  taking  place.  Unfortunately,  the  people  are 
still  looking.  Statistics  tell  tis  what  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  tell  us — that  it  has  not 
been  able  to  live  up  to  Its  promises,  and  that 
matters  are  continuing  to  worsen.  During  the 
pjtst  year — when  the  economy  was  supposed 
to  cool  off  and  slow  down  Inflation,  the  cost 
of  living  for  the  average  American  citizen 
rose  faster  than  It  had  in  many  years.  The 
American  housewife  found  that  food  cost 
eight  per  cent  more  than  It  did  a  year  ago. 
If  this  Is  any  Indication  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  new  administration  in  controlling  in- 
flation, then  I  question  whether  any  of  us 
can  aCord  to  live  here  three  years  from  now. 

In  the  matter  of  crime,  the  American  peo- 
ple expressed  their  deep  concern  over  the 
administration  of  law  and  justice,  and  the 
overall  problems  of  public  safety.  The  new 
administration  again  made  promisee,  but 
there  is  little  evidence  of  any  results.  A  year 
after  the  new  administration  took  office,  the 
crime  rate  in  our  nation's  capital  had  risen 
by  27  per  cent.  Robberies  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  up  44  per  cent,  murders  by  49 
per  cent,  and  rapes  by  29  per  cent. 

The  people  of  our  nation  deserve — and  de- 
mand— better  performance  than  this.  The 
promises  of  1968  are  beginning  to  sound  hol- 
low, and  the  people's  confidence  in  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  their  government  is  being 
damaged.  There  are  only  two  issues — but  they 
are  issues  of  primary  Importance  to  the  wel- 
fare of  this  nation,  and  they  are  issues  which 
must  receive  more  effective  treatment.  There 
are  others,  many  others.  The  people  of  our 
area  can  remember  other  promises,  and  the 
promises  which  were  made  in  the  name  of  the 
new  administration.  Now,  as  more  and  more 
of  these  fall  empty  and  unfulfilled,  we  hear 
the  protests  of  betrayal  from  those  who 
placed  their  faith  In  the  Republican  admin- 
istration. There  is  nothing  more  regrettable 
than  the  false  hope  generated  during  the 
heat  of  political  campaigns,  and  the  unpaid 
debts  which  accumulate  when  the  promises 
are  later  discarded.  It  Is  the  obligation  of 
each  citizen  to  Judge  fairly  and  properly  the 
performance  of  this  new  administration,  and 
to  make  a  determination  as  to  whether  It  has 
lived  up  to  the  expressed  principles  of  its 
1968  campaign.  It  would  seem  apparent  that 
such  an  evaluation  would  lead  undeniably 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration Is  creating  not  only  a  record 
of  Ineffectiveness,  It  Is  also  building  a  mon- 
strous Credibility  Gap  which  threatens  the 
right  of  every  American  citizen  to  know  what 
his  government  is  doing. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  honeymoon  is 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  that  the  American 
people  are  beginning  to  look  for  the  type 
of  alternative  which  can  provide  truly  en- 
lightened and  effective  leadership  This  al- 
ternative can — and  must — come  from  only 
one  place,  the  Democratic  Party.  Unless  we 
respond  to  the  challenge,  we  will  not  only 
be  misreading  and  misjudging  the  climate 
Of  the  times,  but  we  will  also  fall  in  otir  ot>- 
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ligation  AS  &  po'.lUeal  party  responsive  to  the 
people 

!•  IS  no:  an  easv  tisk  Within  our  own 
r.-inits.  the  probleais  of  the  Democratic  Party 
go  far  bevond  t'.-ie  fact  that  we  loit  In  the 
White  Ho\i'e  in  1968  If  there  arc  those  who 
thlnlt  the  Deai^raiic  P.irtys  sole  respon- 
sibility Is  to  regain  the  Presidency,  then  they 
are  pursuing  a  narrow  .ind  restrictive  course 
which  c.in  onlv  further  compound  .'ur  prob- 
lems The  defeat  in  1968  was  only  a  part  of 
our  dl.'BcuIties  and  what  has  taken  place 
since  1968  has  nut  heen  encouraging  Where 
we  found  ourselves  badly  divided  following 
the  Chicago  convention,  we  have  been  only 
further  fragmented  by  a  s«rlou=i  failure  on 
tiie  part  of  our  party  leadership.  Where  we 
have  needed  a  positive  and  responsible  ap- 
proa.h  to  reorganization,  there  has  been  only 
.1  further  exploitation  of  the  very  issues 
which  divided  us  in  Chicago.  Th?  wounds  of 
the  1968  convention  have  not  healed  be- 
cause our  leadership  has  gone  chasing  after 
tl-.e  viTv  elemen'5  which  disrupted  our  con- 
vent; n  It  IS  sadly  ironic  that  on  an  evening 
when  we  gather  to  honor  the  memory  of 
Thcmas  JeJIer^on  anJ  Andrew  Jackson,  we 
find  th:it  the  party  they  founded  ^nd  de- 
veloped is  without  the  type  of  leadership  to 
carry  forward  principles  they  handed  down 
to  n? 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation,  however, 
requires  that  we  do  more  than  complain. 
Dissatisfaction,  unle,"^  it  Is  matched  with 
determination  to  Improve,  Is  only  so  much 
negative  ^runihling.  This  is  no  time  for 
negativism  in  the  Democratic  P.irty  If  there 
was  ever  a  time  that  our  pmy  required  the 
positive  involvement  of  concerned  Demo- 
crat;; such  ,■'-5  yourselves.  It  Is  now.  We  are 
a  p.inv  without  ndequ.nte  leadership  We  see 
elem'-nrs  cf  pc'l'lcal  extremism  daily  thre..t- 
enlnc  to  carry  our  party  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  toleration  of  the  American  people. 
If  this  situation  15  to  be  corrected,  then  new 
leaderihip  and  influence  must  emerge  to  re- 
store '^e  trad'.tli-inal  stability  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  That  influence — that  leader- 
ship— must  come  from  this  very  room  from 
this  meeting,  from  this  state,  and  from  all 
others  like  it  where  Democrats  still  know 
wh^t  It  i<i  to  win  an  election,  and  to  serve 
the  rwor>  with  sincere  dedication  Unless 
people  like  your??elves  are  willing  to  become 
Involved  In  party  leadership,  then  we  can- 
not legitimately  crttlcue  those  who  step 
into  the  leadership  vacuum. 

The  alternatives.  In  this  Instance,  appear 
to  be  quite  clear  Perhaps  f'  r  many  people. 
the  easy  thing  would  be  to  sit  on  the  side- 
lines and  watch  There  Is  no  better  way  to 
deliver  'he  party  right  into  the  hands  of 
extremists  than  this  sort  of  apat>-y  There 
Is  no  question  now  tkat  there  are  'hose  who 
would  welcome  this  abdication  of  respon- 
sibility by  m^ny  elemen's  of  cur  party. 
There  are  those  who  would  like  nothing 
better  than  the  opportunity  to  reshape  the 
party  .n  their  own  Image  and  to  use  it  as 
a  personal  political  Instrument  The  time 
has  arrived  when  we  must  determine  wheth- 
er we  shall  permit  this  to  happen,  or  whether 
we  shall  resUt  what  we  feel  is  n-.t  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  tot.;!  party  Respon.slble 
Democa's  can  choose  bu'  ne  c our.^ie.  other- 
wise, by  washing  their  hands  of  party  In- 
volvement they  only  give  their  tacit  en- 
dorsement to  the  trends  our  party  seema 
to  be  taking   at  this  time 

Those  who  choose  indifference  and  Inac- 
tivity give  free  rein  to  the  zealous  re- 
formers who  would  replace  open  and  free 
participation  in  'he  party  with  quota  sys- 
tems They  would  be  eiicouragin?  the  type 
of  reform  which  would  deny  Ctovernors  and 
other  party  leaders  a  seat  on  convention  del- 
egations At  a  time  when  our  party  needs 
strengthening  and  rebuilding,  they  wculd 
be  aiding  those  who  would  seek  f-urther  to 
disrupt  and  dL'credlt  many  leaders  of  our 
Bte'e  parties. 
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It  goes  much  further.  Tlie  chairman  of 
our  party's  so-called  Reform  Commission 
has  said  that  we  must  be  reformed  along 
his  conunlsslon's  lines,  or  It  will  die  Tliere 
are  those  of  a  similar  persuasion  who  are 
convti.rcd  thr.t  the  present  party  must  die, 
and  then  be  rebuilt  Into  a  narrow,  restrictive 
organization  appealing  only  to  certain  seg- 
ment' ■<!  the  population  It  appears  that 
some  people  were  listening  more  to  those 
outside  the  couvei.tk.n  hall  m  Chicago  than 
to  tht-ise  inside  tlie  hall,  aii^  that  Ihcy  wculd 
novk  seek  to  impose  that  type  of  disruption 
and  ide».'Ujgy  oa  the  ent.re  party  If  those 
of  us  gathered  here  tonight  -and  the  many 
millions  of  responsible  Democrats  through- 
jut  the  nation— are  unwilling  to  resist  these 
etorts.  then  we  only  condemn  the  Dtnio- 
cratlc  Party  to  a  de:  tiny  of  further  deteri- 
oration,   fragmentation,   and   extremism. 

T.iere  is  an  alternative,  howe.er.  to  this 
approach.  It  Involves  the  Demijcrats  of  Ten- 
nei.6ee.  the  Democr  its  of  South  C  'rolina,  and 
Texas,  and  Connecticut,  and  K..ns.iJ,  and 
Illinois,  and  every  stnfe  in  this  union  It  Is 
not  what  the  political  e.\perU  would  c  .1!  a 
coal:' ion.  Jetterton  and  Jackson  did  nut  say 
that  the  Democrat. c  Party  must  be  a  coali- 
tion of  special  interest  ijroups.  They  d.d  not 
say  that  the  Democratic  Party  should  be  lib- 
eral or  conservative  They  said  one  thl..^ — 
that  'he  Democratic  Party  belongs  to  the 
people  Thomas  Jefferson  said  "I  know  of 
no  safer  depository  of  the  ultimate  powers  of 
s<^>.-iety  than  the  people  themselves"  It  Is 
inconsistent  with  this  very  clear  mandate 
that  we  now  piermit  our  party  to  be  run  cut 
ul  the  .Semte  Cloakroom  In  Wiushlngton.  or 
that  we  have  a  situation  where  the  natlnnal 
clialrmaii  puts  Ms  own  interests  above  the 
organization. ',1  needs  of  the  party 

L.-is'  fall,  we  had  the  opportunity  cf  at- 
t*-ndi:ig  the  meeting  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  in  Washington,  and  ex- 
pres-si:.gour  position  at  that  time  What  -ook 
place  there  wa.s  frishtenlngly  similar  to  what 
took  place  In  Chicago  on  a  slightly  smaller 
scale  The  x^me  disruptive  elements  at- 
tempted to  deny  Congressman  .Mbert  Kalns 
his  sea'  n  the  National  Committee  from 
Alabama  I  wonder  now  If  the  same  loyalty 
.^-..vndards  will  be  applied  uniformly  to  other 
st.ite;  I  wonder  if  the  Natr  :.al  Commlttee- 
u-oman  from  New  Y.  rk  will  be  questioned 
•m  the  basis  of  lovalty  'because  she  ■'up- 
pf>rted  John  Lindsay  for  mayor  of  New  York  ' 
Loyalty  Is  a  matter  which  works  btith 
^^•ayv^loyalty  from  tlie  local  and  state  parties 
to  the  national,  and  lo>alty  from  the  na- 
tional party  to  the  state  md  local  p-rties 
One-.-ilded  loyalty  betoni»-i  nothing  more 
than  the  imp'  "iltlon  of  doc'rlne.  and  this  Is 
tot<illy  Inconsistent  wTth  the  principle';  of 
our  party  There  is  a  need  for  reorganization 
in  the  party,  bui  it  doesn  t  slop  with  the 
selection  of  convei.tlou  delegates  It  goes 
right  lo  the  composition  of  It-.e  National 
Cornmltu-e  llfelf,  and  the  tact  that  state 
parties  must  now  demand  a  stronger  hand  in 
party  matters 

.M  the  .September  meeting,  I  had  the  op- 
portunity of  issuing  a  statement  to  the  Na- 
tional Committee  expressing  my  poKltlon  on 
the  party's  present  problems.  In  that  state- 
ment. I  said 

"There  is  grave  apprehension  about  the 
direction  our  party  Is  taking,  and  the  altera- 
tion of  basic  philosophy  which  is  under  con- 
sideration. If  the  i*al  of  reform  ha.s  now 
brought  us  to  the  brink  of  extremism,  then 
I  suggest  that  we   reasse.ss  our  values 

■'Extremism  breeds  extremism  To  yield 
our  party  now  to  either  extreme  would  most 
certainly  touch  off  a  chain  of  reaction 
which  could  reshape  the  entire  political 
structure  of  our  nation,  and  damage  per- 
manently the  traditional  concept  of  otir  par- 
ty's broad  ideology  Unless  I  misread  all  the 
political  signs  in  our  nation  today.  I  do  not 
think  our  people  .ire  ready  for  a  p<o!ltlcal 
party   of  extremism    I   think   the   people   of 
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America   today   are   looking   for   the   politics 
of  moderation. 

"We  axe  a  pa-rty  of  liberals,  we  are  a  p.irty 
of  conservatives,  we  are  a  party  of  modera- 
tion encompassing  that  great  collection  of 
ethnic,  racial,  religlou.s.  economic,  cultural, 
occupational  and  JOLia!  miuurllles  which 
have  given  our  nation  Ita  perpetu.il  regen- 
eration of  strength  Le'  us  now  turn 
from  this  coalition  of  ideals  Into  a  slngle- 
nrnueu  parly  bent  on  purging  certain  ele- 
ments from  its  maa.-t»  " 

I  reiterate  mo>l  strongly  that  posltitn  this 
evening  with  one  mo--t  important  addition. 
If   you   feel    as   I   do   that   our   nation   needs 
tin  alternative  to  the  present  administration: 
if  you  feel  a-^  1  do  that  the  Democratic  Party 
must  return  to  lis  position  of  strength  all 
along  the  political  spectrum,  then  I  sucgest 
th.it  you  r  commit  yourselves  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  two  gentlemen  we  gather  here  to 
hon.T    Now  Is  the  lime  when  we  must  have 
involvement    and    participation.    We    must 
strcncthen  our  base  by  moving  Into  the  com- 
munities  and    bringing    Into    the    party    the 
youth,   the   women    the   minorities,   and   .all 
other  .ispects  of  the  .'oclety.  We  must  now 
open  door^   not  ;hut  them,  and  we  must  'ip- 
posc  vigorously  those  In  our  own  party  who 
would   wish   to  carry   us  dowii    the  road   of 
e\'rer.i..^m    It  Is  your  Job — and  mine — to  go 
t.3  the  people    and  to  make  them  a  full  part- 
ner in  the  party  which  has  always  been  their 
s.ngle  best   hope   for  good  covernment.   An- 
drew Jackson  once  said  thn*  "on"  man  with 
courage  makes  a  majority,"  I  feel  this  can 
apply    most    p.irticularly    nt    this    Juncture 
when  we  do  need  and  must  have  the  political 
coura.;e  to  wiihistand  the  forces  of  disrup- 
tion  and   factionalism    I   know  of  no  better 
time    than    this    evening    for    each    of    us 
to  pledge  ourselves  to  the  conMnuIng  goal 
"f  preservini;  and  strengihenini:  the  parly  of 
Jefferson  and  Jackson,  the  party  of  the  peo- 
ple of  America,  and  the  party  which  provides 
our  nation  Its  brightest  hope  for  the  future. 


A  1918  COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS 
BY  MR,  SOL  BRACHMAN  TO  MARI- 
ETTA COLLEGE  APPLICABLE  TO 
TODAY  S  TIMES 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Thursday.  Fpbruary  5.  1970 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  my  con.'^tituent'^  of  Fort  Worth, 
Tex  .  has  forwarded  me  a  copy  of  a  com- 
mencement addrcfis  made  by  a  mutual 
fncnd.  Mr.  Sol  Brachman  of  Port  Worth, 
to  the  Marietta  College  in  1918. 

It  is  amazing  hiw  after  53  year.";,  much 
of  what  Mr.  Brachman  had  to  say  is  ap- 
phcable  to  our  present  situation.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  Mr.  Brachman's 
address: 

COMMC.NCE.MENT    ADDRESS    BY     SoL    BRACHMAN 

TO  Mariett\  College,  in  1918 
The  United  State?  adopted  Universal  Mili- 
tary Service  for  the  duraUon  of  the  war.  This 
is  go"xl — as  far  .-is  It  goes.  But  the  United 
States  must  adopt  this  as  a  permanent  policy. 
It  Is  impossible  In  a  short  time  to  take  up 
the  many  arguments  for  permanent  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  We  know  now  the 
waste  and  inefficiency  of  preparing  under 
stress!  We  know  now  the  enormous  cost  erf 
preparing  under  .stress!  We  know  now  the 
danger  of  unpreparednessl 

I    repeat,    the    Untied   States   must   adopt 
Universal  Military  Training  as  a  permanent 
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policy.  Why''  First,  because  war  Is  not  yet 
a  thing  of  the  past.  Under  present  day  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  systems  all  na- 
tions seek  colonies  or  spheres  of  influence  as 
outlets  for  their  trade  Call  this  dream  of 
empire  m.anlfest  oestlny,  a  place  In  the  sun, 
colonial  system,  or  what  you  will!  You  can- 
not change  international  relations  in  a  day. 
Friction  and  complications  are  inevitable, 
Wh.le  condliions  In  Europe  might  allow  It. 
there  can  be  no  permanent  di-^armament  and 
v.-  irld  pe  ice  until  the  international  ^t.itus  In 
Asia  is  settled 

.'Second,  with  war  still  possible  the  United 
State.!  may  bt  involved  In  the  future.  Ger- 
many will  bear  no  love  for  the  United  Spates 
after  the  present  conflict.  Japan  is  taking 
high-handed  control  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific, 
and  the  United  States  h.is  a  greater  Pacific 
CO  at  line  than  any  other  nation  Our  Mon- 
ro" Doctrine  will  be  challer.ged  afcr  this 
wir  a-s  never  before.  But  It  is  iinnecessiry 
to  prove  specilic  possibilities  This  war  has 
sh)wn  that  a  nation  may  be  dragged  into 
conlict  even  though  not  dlrect!y  I'ivolved, 
The  United  Suites  was  forced  In'o  this  war 
hv  violatlr.r.  of  iill  .nternatlonal  law  and 
]u.-.'ice.  The  United  States  w.os  forced  Into 
this  war  to  pr.rtect  her  Interes's  .ind  rights 
and  tho^e  of  her  citizens  The.^e  'itn"  cau.ses 
miv  an.se  In  'he  future  It  will  demmd  then, 
as  It  does  now  and  .1'^^  it  alway.<:  ha<;  demanded, 
militiry  strength  "o  obt.iln  the  rights,  secu- 
rity, and  international  justice  which  belong 
to  all  nations.  No  nation  Is  ever  a  whit  more 
safe  I  r.  in  its  own  ?'rencth  and  i's  Instant 
re  omess  t'l  ise  Mvi*  stren^tn  make  if.  The 
International  problems  which  v^ill  follow  this 
war  make  it  Imperative  tha'  thf.-  Ltnited 
States  be  strong. 

Third,  permanent  Universal  Military  Train- 
ing Is  the  only  method  of  obtaining  modern 
national  birrngth  and  nreparedness  To  prove 
this  It  l.s  but  necessarv  to  examine  the  re- 
sults of  the  system  or  the  re.'-ults  of  the  lack 
of  Universal  Militiiry  Training  In  various 
countries 

We  will  turn  first  to  Europe.  Germany 
aimed  at  viorld  domination  with  Universal 
Military  Tr.iinlng  and  it*  resulting  po.ver  of 
Inst.mt  mobilization,  as  her  ni.ister  weapon. 
Tl-.i'  she  did  not  succeed  is  due  only  10  the 
same  method,  adopted  for  defense,  in  France. 

Wlien  the  blow  fell  In  1914  France  was  the 
fir  t  of  the  Allies  to  mobilize  and  give  Ger- 
mmy  opposition.  The  French  General  Staff 
hid  seen  the  war  coming.  They  had  built  up 
a  comparatively  large  reserve  army  by  Uni- 
ver'-al  Milltarv  Training  They  had  the  plans 
ready  for  defense.  True.  France  fa"led  to  clear 
her  soil  of  Invaders.  But  she  tailed  because 
of  lack  of  British  aid!  She  failed  because 
Ru.ssla  failed  her  In  the  E.'.st!  But  France 
sp  >!;<'d  Gernuinvs  plans.  That  the  world  has 
had  Uie  opportunity  to  defend  Itself  .igalnst 
German  rule  Is  due  only  to  France's  system 
o.  iterinment  Universal  Military  Training, 
with  Its  accompinylng  plan  and  prepared- 
ness fir  an  emergency. 

Now  let  iL=;  cross  the  Channel  and  observe 
the  re:  tilts  of  preparedness.  In  England,  Lord 
Roberts  had  been  laughed  to  scorn  because 
he  preached  Universal  Military  Training  and 
prep.redne.ss  If  England  had  been  prepared 
the  war  might  have  been  over  In  a  short 
time  If  England  had  been  prepared,  Ger- 
m.'.ny  might  not  have  risked  the  struggle. 
All  her  Diplomatic  efforts  were  bent  to  keep 
England  neutral.  But  aside  from  possibilities 
we  know  that  It  took  England  two  years, 
and  the  adoption  of  Universal  Service,  to 
even  attempt  a  drive  to  expel  the  Germans 
from  Prance.  England's  lack  cf  permanent 
Universal  Military  Training  has  cost  her  and 
FVance  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and 
billions  of  money, 

Switzerland  has  suffered  le."=s  than  any 
other  neutral  In  Europe.  'Why?  Because  she 
has  an  admirable  system  of  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training.  In  August  1914,  800,000  men 
were  mobilized,  sent  to  the  border,  and  have 
been  kept  there.  That  was  enough  to  furnish 
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real  opposition.  Switzerland  has  not  been 
Invaded  or  even  seriously  threatened. 

Finally,  let  us  observe  the  results  of  the  lack 
of  Universal  Military  Training  in  the  United 
States.  After  the  war  In  Europe  started 
no  steps  were  taken  here  for  an  adequate 
army.  The  rights  of  the  United  States  and 
her  citizens  were  more  and  more  Infringed 
upon  by  the  belligerent*.  Still  no  action. 
What  was  the  result?  The  Inevitable  result 
of  national  weakness.  The  United  States  was 
Involved  in  war  without  enough  men  to 
defend  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Had  the  United 
States  possessed  the  military  strength  which 
a  great  and  self-respecting  power  must  have. 
she  would  probably  not  have  been  dragged 
into  the  war. 

But  at  List  systematic  Universal  Military 
Service  wao  adopted  for  the  duration  of  the 
war.  The  United  States  Is  only  now  becoming 
..n  Important  military  factor.  Older  Is  com- 
ing out  of  chaos.  Men  are  being  sent  to 
France  In  respectable  numbers.  Is  there  one 
here  who  doubts  that  only  the  adoption  cf 
miiversiil  service  has  brought  the  great 
strides  made  in  building  an  adequate  army? 

We  see  then  that  the  experiences  of  other 
nations,  the  experiences  of  the  United  States 
herself,  point  to  but  one  course — permanent 
Universe!  Military  Training. 

Herbert  Adami  Gibbons,  In  his  fore- 
word to  "the  New  Map  of  Europe,"  quotes 
Montesquieu  as  follows:  "There  are  general 
causes,  moral  or  physical,  which  act  in  e^ich 
slate,  elevate  It,  maintain  it,  cast  it  down." 

The  general  cause  why  the  United  States 
has  been  elevated  and  maintained  as  a  great 
power  is  that  she  has  been  strcng  She  has 
always  taken  necessary  measures  to  protect 
her  interests  and  those  of  her  citizens.  Na- 
tiotiii.1  iirength  means  preparedness.  Modern 
national  preparedness  is  possible  only  under 
permanent  Universal  Military  Training.  If, 
m  the  course  of  time,  the  United  States 
must  ful!i-w  the  fate  of  nations,  the  fate  of 
Greece,  the  fate  of  Rome,  let  not  the  general 
cause  be  failure  to  learn  from  the  events 
about  her!  Let  not  the  general  cause  be 
refusal  to  be  strong!  Let  not  the  general 
cause  be  lack  of  preparedness.  Only  in  pre- 
paredness is  there  national  stiength  and 
n,.tio;ial  safety! 


UKRAINIANS    OBSERVE    52D    ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  INDEPENDET-JCE 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  5.  1970 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  couraee 
of  the  Ukrainian  people,  amply  exhibited 
throughout  the  nation's  history,  cannot 
be  adequately  described  in  a  few  sen- 
tences. 

Last  month,  as  you  know,  the  Ukraine 
celebrated  Its  52d  anniversary  of  inde- 
pendence— an  Independence  which  un- 
fortunately Is  maintained  more  In  hope 
than  reality  since  the  Ukraine  still  strains 
under  the  oppressive  hand  of  the  So\iet 
Union. 

From  the  chaos  of  V/orld  War  I.  the 
Ukraine,  after  centuries  of  foreign  dom- 
ination was  able  to  bring  Independence 
to  its  people.  But  freedom  was  short 
lived.  Within  3  years,  this  courageous 
nation  was  under  Communist  control. 

Nevertheless,  the  dream  of  freedom  has 
never  been  extinguished  in  the  souls  of 
these  people.  Despite  hardship  and  an- 
guish, that  the  people  of  the  Ukraine 
have  experienced,  they  still  maintain  the 
conviction  that  some  day,  In  the  not  too 
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distant  future,  the  reality  of  freedom 
will  again  be  theirs. 

It  is  for  this  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportimity  to 
extend  my  best  wishes  to  this  small  yet 
towering  nation  on  its  52d  anniversai-y. 
Moreover,  this  affords  me  the  opportu- 
nity to  also  reconfirm  our  dedication  to 
bring  freedom  to  the  Ukraine  and  to  all 
nations  which  still  struggle  under  the 
anguish  of  Communist  control. 

Each  one  of  us  has  a  stake  in  the  fu- 
ture of  nations  such  as  tlie  Ukraine 
which  are  dedicated  to  restoring  inde- 
pendence to  their  people.  For  without  a 
firm  and  lasting  commitment  to  freedom 
for  all,  we  can  never  hope  to  establish 
lasting  world  peace. 

May  the  time  not  be  too  far  in  the 
future  when  we  will  be  able  to  celebrate 
the  freedom  of  all  nations  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  lasting  world  peace,  rather 
than  merely  praising  those  who  struggle 
against  tyranny. 


POPULATION  AND  GENOCIDE 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  5.  1970 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hou.^e 
Republican  Task  Force  on  Earth  Re- 
sources and  Population  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  has  studied  the  facets  of  popu- 
lation growth  for  the  past  yeat-.  Through 
our  research  and  hearine.^,  we  became 
aware  of  the  seriousness  cf  this  problem, 
and  the  great  need  for  family  planning 
recommendations.  This  re-earch  even- 
tually led  our  ta^k  force  to  produce  a 
family  planning  report:  Federal  Govern- 
ment Family  Planning  Programs — 
Domestic  and  International. 

One  of  the  arguments  leveled  against 
family  planning  has  been  the  fear  of 
racial  genocide.  This  assumption,  how- 
ever, is  usually  feared  by  those  who  have 
not  carefully  examined  f.ie  crucial  issues 
involved.  Family  plannin;.;  i.s.  in  reality, 
a  contrioUlor  rather  than  a  detriment  to 
the  welfaie  and  development  of  every 
race  and  nation, 

Carl  T.  Rowan's  column  in  the  Wash- 
ington Sunday  Star.  FebruaiT  1.  1970, 
discusses  the  question  of  birth  control 
and  genocide.  These  cogent  remarks 
probe  the  tenets  of  the  genocide  question, 
and  e.Kpose  the  fallaciouG  reasoning  be- 
hind tlie  philosophy  of  a  proliferate  birth 
rate,  Mr.  Rowan  points  out.  for  example, 
that  a  child  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
born  prematurely  if  the  mother  is  very 
younp;  bears  a  lot  of  children  in  rapid 
succession,  or  continues  to  bear  chUdren 
until  a  late  age.  He  also  points  out  that 
premature  infants  have  two  to  three 
times  as  many  physical  defects  and  50 
percent  more  illness  than  full -term  in- 
fants. For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
submit  this  informative  article  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

[From  the  'Washington  Sundav  Star,  Feb.  1, 
1970] 

MiLrrANTS  MTSi.KAn  Blacks  on  Bdith  Contbol 
(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 
■With  Increasing  frequency,  I  am  getting 
reports  of  opposition  in  Uack  ghettos  to  the 
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dlstnbuuon  of  birth  control  devices  and  tiie 
dlssem: nation  of   informaiion   about   .aaiUy 

^'"rherMs  talk  of  having  to  c;c«e  some  ghetto 
centers  th.\t  take  teen-age  girls  who  have 
bc.rne  a  child  out  of  wedlock,  help  them  over 
the  emotional  traiuna.  t*ach  them  about 
contraceptives  ?o  they  wlU  not  soon  become 
a  two-time  loser  pet  them  back  in  schoo. 
and  sener^ly  try  to  ensure  that  the  birth  of 
one  Illegitimate  child  does  not  mean  the 
w-e'-iung  of  two  lives 

These^enters  are  getting  rough  treatment 
from  some  mi:itant«  who  say  birth  control  in 
the  ghetto  is  a  form  of  genocide 

Some  social  workers  are  blaming  the  B.acK. 
Pcininers  These  workers  say  that,  because  the 
Pan-hers-  har^h  rhetoric  shows  them  wl..lng 
to  >;and  up  to  the  whre  establl-shmcnt  and 
becau^  of  their  programs  of  providing  break- 
fas'  for  children  and  discouraging  the  use  oi 
narcotic*,  the  Panthers  have  the  ear  of  many 
Thousands  of  people  In  the  ghetto* 

So  bl.ick  w>  men  supposedly  are  listening 
when  a  Panther  s..ys  A  black  woman 
s>v.uld  have  as  many  children  as  possible 
Whether  .she  can  afford  them  or  not  st.  '*e 
can  gam  r.umerlcal  strenr-h  and  po-.ver 

This  viewpoint  ought  not  '..i  be  laid  ccm- 
DleteK  on  the  Pan-hers'  d.ior^iep  It  Is  a  fall- 
out of  racial  po:anz4.tlon  in  this  country 
which  h.xs  affected  manv  b::u-ks  who  w^nild 
not  think  of  Joining  the  Panthers  In  lac. 
It  goes  bevond  pure  racism  it  is  an  expres- 
sion of  nationalism  which  one  often  hears 
in  c.-iun'nes  like  Brazil  where  people  argue 
tha-  the  US  is  pushing  birth  control  so 
Brazil  wiU  never  be  .^s  t>upulou5  and  power- 
ful ai  the  United  States 

Thore  are  ^omc  specl.^Uy  tragic  aspects  of 
this  situation  in  the  U  S  They  ought  to  be 
weiehed  carefullv  bv  any  self-styled  militant 
bofore  he  rushes  out  to  urge  black  women 
to   be.r   bab'.es  as   f.ist   <.s  thev  can 

Dr  Frederick  C  Green,  a  black  man  who  is 
director  oi  pediatric  ambulatory  care  n 
Roosevelt  Hospital.  New  York,  has  run  into 
this  mtl-birth-ccntrol  campaign 

■I  tell  'hem.  't's  not  quantitv  that's  im- 
por.ant;  Us  quality  Green  ^.iv'  -What 
^  15  It  to  have  10  or  15  children  under 
undesirable  conditions  In  which  they  are  not 
able    'x>   develop    their    total    potentUU. 

\  Ne-To  woman  social  worker  m  Trenton, 
N  J  IS  arguing  that  another  black  babv  does 
not  necessarily  mean  more  black  power  It 
doesnt  mean  another  vote:  It  might  niean 
anotner  perv.on  on  welfare  The  Estabash- 
ment  Ukes  this,  its  another  one  of  us  they 
can  use  as  a  statistic  " 

There  are  some  crucial  statlsUcs  that  the 
militants  ought  to  study  v,  ^   r« 

One  set  shows  that  a  child  U  much  more 
like:-,  to  be  born  prematurely  If  the  mother 
is  verv  Toung  or  bears  a  lot  of  children  In 
rapid  sucoess.cn  or  ronrinues  to  bear  rhll- 
drer  until  a  late  age  Thus,  poor  black  w^men 
have  a  starkly  high  percen'age  of  prema- 
i  ire  births  ,     ...j,.- 

Now  listen  to  the  results  of  several  studies 
showing  what  prematurity  does  to  babies^ 

■Premature  infan'uS  have  fAo  to  three  times 
as  manv  pnvslcal  defects  and  50  percent 
mo—  Illnesses  thin  full-term  infanta. 

•Mental  retarda'lon  Is  ten  times  more 
Ukelv  to  occur  In  a  premature  baby  than 
in  a  full-term  intant 

A  premature  infant  U  16  time*  myre 
likely  to  die  during  the  first  28  days  of  life 
than  cue  whose   blrthwelght   U  ■•o^^l 

In  se'-tlons  of  Chicago's  ghetto.  14  black 
bab'e^  out  of  everv  100  are  born  premat^irely; 
m  some  New  York  City  housing  develop- 
ment areas.  15  of  every  100;  In  one  Newark^ 
NJ.  hospital,  over  16  of  every  100  b.ack 
mfanti  were  premature. 

What  kind  of  black  pride  Is  it,  wha«  form 
of  militancy  Is  It,  that  asks  black  women  to 
accept  phvsi-al  abuse  and  some'lmes  deg- 
radation to  pr.dvicc  large  numbers  of  chil- 
dren when  the  odda  are  that  many  of  them 
will  be  ret.irded   and   bear  other  afflictions 


A  ment-illv  retarded  child  makes  a  poor 
soldier  In  the  Hght  for  racial  equality 

The  Panthers  and  other  militants  mav  be 
In  a  rage,  their  rhet.irlc  may  sometimes  seem 
unwise;  but  thev  are  not  dumb  I  want  to 
believe  that  they  can  Kx.k  at  the  facts  and 
see  birth  control'  and  family  planning  work- 
ing to  enhance  black  pride  :ind  dignity  If 
they  do  these  clinics  will  not  be  driven  out 
of  areas  where  thev  are  so  desperately  needed. 


•  SESAME   STREET-    SWINGS 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

VT    i.  *HH>aNI.\ 

IN    I-HE  HOUbE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  5.  1970 
Mr  ROYBAL  Mr  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
cent newsletter  rtnxjrt  to  n.y  constllu- 
ents.  I  commenced  the  new  educational 
TV  series.  •Sea.-^anie  Street"— the  de- 
lightful children-:,  program  desittned  to 
improve  the  language  and  nuine.-'.cal 
skills  of  Aitu-nca--^  i:;  million  preschool 
youngsters  beiwten  the  ages  of  3  and  o. 
and  help  prepare  ihem  for  formal  cla.s.'^- 
room  work  m  ek'mjntar>'  schtml— as  an 
outstanding  example  of  an  imaginative 
combination  of  Federal  and  private 
funding  used  to  initiate  a  promising  e.v- 
penmental  proje-ci  to  exploit  the  tre- 
mendous Tiotential  of  our  modem  com- 
munications techniques  for  wortnwhile 
educational  purpo.ses 

Spoi-usored  by  the  US  Office  of  Edu- 
cation the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting and  Project  Headstart.  m  co- 
operation with  the  Ford  Foundation,  the 
Carnegie  Corporation,  and  the  Markel 
Foimdation.  -Se-ame  Street  is  a  26- 
week  series  of  daily  hour-lonp  color  pro- 
grams carried  on  the  Natlon■.^  nearly  200 
public  TV  <;tatlons— includlni;  KCET, 
channel  28  in  Los  Angeles 

It  has  been  described  as  perhaps  the 
most  ambitious  single  ofTort  ever  at- 
tempted to  employ  television  as  an  ed- 
ucation tool  for  the  benefit  of  .smaller 
children 

This  unique  project  reaches  and 
teaches  preschooler-  in  an  attractive  and 
entertaining  fa^-hion.  su.sUlning  their 
Interest  by  utllizii.g  many  popular  ele- 
ments boi-vowed  from  commercial  chil- 
dren's television,  such  as  puppets,  ani- 
m.ated  cartoons,  live-action  films,  other 
children,  and  appearances  by  guest  ce- 
lebrities. 

So  I  was  extremely  encouiaced  by 
the  preliminan--  results  of  a  recently  an- 
nounced three-State  evaluation  suney 
on  -Sesame  Strt-^t.-  which  indicates 
that  children  who  viewed  the  program  s 
first  6  weeks  of  presenutlons  greatly  in- 
creai^d  their  rates  of  learning,  exceed- 
ing the  normal  gains  experienced  by 
other  children  who  did  not  watch  the 
series  bv  some  250  percent 

Such  Impressive  results  are  highly 
significant  for  parents,  educators,  pub- 
lic officials,  and  all  citizens  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  urgent  necessity  for 
improving  the  quality  of  .American  edu- 
caUon.  particu-.irly  In  our  fa.st-growmg 
urban  metropolitan  population  centers, 
where  financially  hard-pressed  school 
districts  are  confronting  a  serious  edu- 
cational crisis,  which  they  are  are  often 
Inadequately  equipped  to  handle. 


Because  of  the  Importance  of  this  sub- 
ject Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude In  the  Record  an  article  on  the 
•Sesame  Street'  evaluation  survey,  en- 
Utled  -Tests  Indicate  TV  Program  Im- 
proves Childrens  Skills,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  January  28  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

The  article  follows 
(From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  28,   19701 
Tests  Jnukatx  TV  Program  Improvks 
CHr-DRi-N's  Skills 
(By  William  K    Stevens) 
•  Sesame  Streef-a  brisk,  rlb-tlckllng  Vle- 
vlslon  program  that  is  designed  to  improve 
the  language,  numerical  and  reasoning  skills 
of  presrh'H.l  children,  particularly  those  from 
poor  families- appears  to  be  achieving  m.any 
of  llB  goals. 

According  to  preliminary  tests  in  three 
sUtes  poor  chi.dren  who  viewed  'Sesame 
Street'-  regularlv  in  the  programs  first  sU 
weeks  of  dailv  hour-long  presentations  m.ide 
gains  two  and  one-half  times  as  great  as 
those  made  by  poor  children  who  did  not 
w.itch   the  program 

Other  .-urvevs  indicate  Uiat  the  progr.on 
Is  reachliig  about  five  million  children.  In- 
clud.ng  subst-intlul  numbers  of  those  from 
poor  homes 

The  results  of  the  tests  and  surveys  were 
disclosed  vesierdav  In  a  report  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Television  Workshop  producer  of 
"Sesame  Street"  to  Us  Eponsors— the  Car- 
negie Corporation,  the  Ford  Foundation,  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  the  Mar- 
ke'  Foundation  and  the  Ccrpor.ii.on  for 
Public  Broadcasting.  Tlie  report  was  made  at 
a  meeting  at  the  Essex  House 

HOPE    KOR     ANOTHER    YEAR 

.\f  ter  the  meeting.  Mrs  Joan  Ganz  Cooney. 
executive  director  of  the  workshop,  s.ild  that 
she  hoped  the  test  results  would  persuade 
the  -sponsors  to  support  the  experiment  for 
another  vear  and  that  she  was  optimlsUc 
about  this  The  Initial  26-week.  13n-program 
series  beirBn  l;is'  Nov  10  anC  ^nW  end  on 
May  29    It  cost  $8  million  to  r-'^"fe 

Although  the  program  has  been  widely  ac- 
claimed for  Its  high  degree  of  professional- 
ism orlglnalltv  and  general  level  of  quality. 
ind  al'hough  there  w.xs  evidence  that  many 
children  had  become  enthusiastic  devotees, 
no  evalu.ition  o(  'Sesame  Stre-t's"  educa- 
tional  impact  had  been  available  until 
vesterday 

■  In  the  preliminary  evaluation  conducted 
bv  Dr  Edward  Palmer,  the  workshop  re- 
search director.  3-.  4-  and  5-year-olds  in 
•hree  day-care  centers  for  poor  children  o. 
working  mothers  In  Maine.  New  York  and 
Tennessee  were  randomly  divided  Into  two 
groups  m  each  center  One  group  watched 
Se^am.e  S'reet  "  regularly  for  Its  first  six 
weeks   The  other  group  never  watched  It. 

Before  "Sesame  Street"  went  on  the  air, 
each  child  in  each  group  was  asked  217  test 
questions  to  find  out  how  well  he  could  rec- 
ognize letters,  numbers  and  geometric  forms, 
and  how  well  he  could  sort  out  object-s 

After  six  weeks  of  "Sesame  Street."  the 
same  test  wiis  given  again  The  regular  view- 
ers as  a  group,  could  answer  10  per  cent 
more  of  the  217  quesUons  than  they  could 
.at  the  start.  The  nonvlewers  could  answer 
4  per  cent  more. 

m  the  ability  to  name  letters,  the  viewers 
made  a  9  per  cent  gain,  against  a  3  per  cent 
gain  for  the  nonvlewers.  In  naming  num- 
bers there  was  a  13  per  cent  gain  for  the 
viewers  against  a  4  per  cent  gain  for  the 
nonvlewen- 

SubstanUal  gains,  somethlmea  25  per  cent 
or  more,  were  made  by  regular  viewers  in 
their  ability  to  sort.  dltTerentlate  and  classify 
objects  and  group  them  by  twos  and  threes. 
But  m  one  important  arefk— recognizing 
the  sounds  of  letters— there  was  no  dlfler- 
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ence  between  the  performance  of  viewers  and 
that  of  nonvlewers,  leading  Dr.  Palmer  to 
suggest  that  "Sesame  Street's"  approach  In 
that  area  may  have  to  be  modified. 

"Sesame  Street"  Is  broadcast  each  week- 
day by  nearly  200  television  stations  from 
Maine  to  American  Samoa.  In  about  100 
communities  it  is  seen  both  in  the  morning 
and  the  late  afternoon.  Five  stations  carry  It 
a  total  of  six  times  a  day  In  the  New  York 
area— WLIW  (Channel  21).  WhfDT  (Chan- 
nel 13).  WYNE  (Channel  25).  In  WNYC 
(Channel  31)  and  WPIX  (Channel  11). 

The  program  Is  considered  the  first  major 
national  effort  to  harness  the  meet  effective 
of  contemporary  television  techniques  to  the 
task  of  preschool  education.  In  particular.  It 
adapts  to  the  teaching  of  letters  and  numbers 
the  fast-paced,  high-Impact,  repetitive  com- 
mercial techniques  that  have  been  success- 
ful In  selling  toys. 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  AND  POLLUTION 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NIW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  5,  1970 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  address,  President  Nixon 
recognized  the  peril  to  our  environment 
caused  by  pollution. 

In  our  constant  surge  toward  economic 
growth  and  increased  technology,  we 
have  sacrifled  those  elements  of  our  so- 
ciety which  were  free — our  air.  our  water, 
and  our  land. 

Air  pollution  is  a  costly  hazard,  both 
in  dollars  and  in  lives,  and  one  of  the 
pnmar>-  polluters  of  the  air  is  the  auto- 
mobile. Although  automobile  manufac- 
turers have  recently  acknowledged  that 
their  products  cause  pollution,  the  fact 
is  that  they  have  done  little,  if  anything, 
to  solve  the  problem  despite  the  fact  that 
automobile  pollution  has  been  a  serious 
problem  for  many  years. 

I  am  Inserting  in  the  Record,  an  article 
by  Colman  McCarthy,  which  appeared  in 
the  January  26  Washington  Post  entitled 
"The  -V^'ay  Detroit  "Wages  War'  on  Pol- 
lution." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  Mr,  Mc- 
Carthy's article,  which  shows  that 
promises  are  not  enough.  If  the  air  is  to 
be  cleansed,  then  rigorous  emission 
standards  mast  be  set  and  strictly  en- 
forced. 

The  article  follows : 
The  Wat    DrrRorr   "Wages   War"   on 
Pollution 
(By  Colman  McCarthy) 

Edward  N.  Cole  Is  the  president  of  General 
Motors.  His  company  is  the  world's  largest 
maker  of  motor  vehicles.  Two  weeks  ago.  Cole 
made  a  speech  In  which  he  said  GM  was 
"committed  to  eliminating  the  automobile 
as  a  lactor  in  the  nations  air  pollution 
problem  at  the  earliest  possible  time." 

As  m  the  case  of  a  confessed  wlfe-beater. 
It  is  hard  to  know  how  to  take  Cole's  state- 
ment :  with  tender  thanks  that  Detroit  plans 
tinally  to  stop  polluting  the  public  air?  Or 
with  rage  that  It  has  deliberately  been  a 
polluter  for  so  long  and  vclth  so  little  con- 
cern about  the  damage  done? 

Regardless  of  ones  feelliig  about  Cole's 
statement,  and  the  similar  ones  made  earlier 
by  Ford  and  Chrysler.  Detroit's  record  Is  on 
the  books.  If  not  In  the  lungs.  Automobiles 
account  for  at  least  60  per  cent  of  the  na- 
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tlon'5  total  air  pollution.  In  the  smog  belts 
of  Bome  cities,  car  pollution  is  as  high  as  92 
per  cent.  Each  year,  automobiles  dump  Into 
the  air,  and  potentially  the  lungs,  more  than 
90  million  tons  of  pollutants.  In  Los  Angeles 
County  alone,  9660  tons  of  carbon  naonoxlde 
are  exhausted  dally  from  motor  vehicles,  de- 
spite emission  controls  required  by  law  since 
1966.  The  figures  are  too  staggering  to  un- 
derstand, but  roughly  translated  they  mean 
that  If  the  pollutants  were  not  diffused  by 
the  air,  a  person  walking  In  the  street  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area  would  be  wading  through 
toxic  substance  two  or  three  feet  deep. 

A  question  in  many  people's  mind  Is  why  Is 
Detroit  suddenly  concerned  about  serious 
pKJilution  control.  The  answer,  not  to  play 
games,  is  that  It  realizes  unequivocally  that 
the  public  Is  aroused,  the  government  Is 
moving  In — however  slowly — and  that  car- 
makers are  being  sued  In  many  states  for 
continuing  to  make  cars  that  pollute  the 
public's  air. 

The  latest  suit  was  brought  recently  by 
the  State  of  Illinois.  It  charged  that  since 
1953  the  car  companies  have  conspired  "to 
eliminate  all  competition"  in  research,  de- 
velopment and  installation  of  antl-pollutlon 
equipment  on  vehicles.  "We  cannot,"  said 
the  Attorney  General  of  Illinois,  "afford 
patience  and  the  wanton  convenience  of  pol- 
luters any  longer." 

Those  who  have  followed  the  car-makers 
closely  on  the  Issue  of  pollution  control 
know  that  the  industry  has  an  attitude  al- 
most as  poor  as  Us  record.  At  the  1958  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Air  Pollution,  In  Wash- 
ington, Harry  Williams  of  the  Automobile 
Manufacturers  Association,  represented  the 
industry  in  a  speech  in  which  he  said:  "In 
eliminating  smoke  from  vehicle  exhaust, 
much  progress  has  been  made.  True,  there 
is  still  room  for  Improvement,  but  mostly 
this  must  come  from  the  (car)  owners,  who 
are  alone  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  vehicles."  In  plainer  words,  the  car- 
makers admitted  they  were  selling  the  con- 
sumer a  smoke-wagon,  but  after  the  sale  is 
made  it  Is  the  consumer's  problem. 

In  the  same  speech.  Williams  repeated  a 
favorite  theme  of  automobile  makers:  the 
great  benefits  motor  vehicles  have  brought 
to  America.  Not  only  that,  but  once  you  get 
to  thinking  about  it.  the  notion  Is  absurd 
that  today's  cites  have  an  air  pollution  prob- 
lem. Think  back,  said  Williams,  to  the  days 
"before  people  were  liberated  from  the  con- 
gested cities  by  the  motor  vehicle  .  .  .  There 
were  reeking  livery  stables  in  every  neigh- 
borhood. Cow  barns  were  the  customary  aux- 
iliaries to  dairies.  There  were  malodorous 
privies  In  every  backyard  ...  It  Is  difficult 
for  us  to  Imagine  that  vanished  world,  and 
the  air  pollution  that  was  Its  accepted  odor. 
Yet,  If  we  would  retain  the  calm  and  dis- 
passionate attitude  that  the  scientific  meth- 
od demands,  we  should  try  to  remind  our- 
selves that  the  evils  afflicting  us  [today] 
are  perhaps  mere  pinpricks  In  contrast  to 
those  bome  by  our  ancestors." 

One  man  who  has  been  able  to  hve  calmly 
with  the  "mere  pinprick"  of  automobiles 
massively  fouling  the  air  Is  Henry  Ford.  In 
a  Look  magazine  Interview,  May  28,  1968, 
Ford  said  that  he  prefered  a  program  of  "re- 
search and  development"  with  several  major 
oil  companies  In  the  fight  against  pollution. 
As  for  experimenting  with  non-polluting 
vehicles  like  the  electric  car.  Ford  said  blunt- 
ly: "We  have  tremendous  Investments  in 
facilities  for  engines,  transmissions  and 
axles,  and  I  cant  see  throwing  these  away 
Just  because  the  electric  car  doesn't  emit 
fiunes." 

Elsewhere  In  the  Interview,  Ford  was  asked 
what  was  his  company's  number  one  prob- 
lem. "That's  easy,"  he  answered.  "Making 
m.ore  money." 

Although  the  general  public  has  learned 
only  recently  of  the  horror  of  automobile 
exhaust  fumes,  pollution  control  authorities 
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have  known  all  along.  It  was  not  until  1964 
that  any  dared  speak  out  In  direct  language 
and  pointed  a  flxiger  at  the  car-makers.  Said 
Smith  GrlBWOld,  then  air  pollution  control 
chief  for  Loe  Angeles  County  and  the  man 
behind  the  tough  California  laws  against 
pollution  from  cars : 

"Everything  that  the  Industry  has  disclosed 
It  Is  able  to  do  today  (In  1964)  to  control 
auto  exhaust,  was  possible  technically  10 
years  ago.  No  new  principles  had  to  be 
developed,  no  technological  advance  was 
needed,  no  scientific  breakthrough  was  re- 
quired. Crankcase  emissions  have  been  con- 
trolled by  a  method  In  use  for  at  least  half 
a  century.  Hydrocarbons  and  carbon  monox- 
ide are  being  controlled  by  relatively  simple 
adjustments  of  those  most  basic  engine 
components — the  carburetor  and  Ignition 
systems. 

"Why  has  this  action  reqtUred  ten  years? 
One  Is  forced  to  ascribe  It  to  arrogance  tuid 
apathy  on  the  part  of  this,  the  nation's  larg- 
est industry.  Control  of  air  pollution  does 
not  make  cars  easier  to  sell,  It  does  not  make 
them  cheaper  to  produce,  and  It  does  not 
reduce  comebacks  on  the  warranty.  To  peo- 
ple Interested  In  profits,  expenses  for  the 
development  and  production  of  exhaust  con- 
trols are  liabilities. 

"For  nearly  a  decade,  the  auto  industry 
has  been  telling  us  they  have  been  spending 
a  million  dollars  a  year  on  air  pollution  con- 
trol. Their  announced  expenditure  has  to- 
talled about  $9  million  during  that  period. 
This  provides  an  Interesting  contrast  with  a 
recent  survey  which  revealed  the  earnings  of 
the  44  highest  paid  executives  In  the  country. 
Of  these,  one  half.  22,  are  employed  by  the 
auto  Industry.  Their  combined  1963  earn- 
ings were  about  $9 '2  million  dollars.  In 
short,  during  the  past  decade  the  Industry's 
total  Investment  In  controlling  the  nation's 
number  one  air  pollution  problem,  a  blight 
that  Is  costing  the  rest  of  us  more  than  $11 
billion  a  year,  has  constituted  less  than  one 
year's  salary  for  22  of  their  executives. 

"The  Industry  Is  spending  over  $1  hllllon  to 
change  over  Its  models  this  year.  Their  an- 
nual expenditures  for  air  pollution  control 
development  Is  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of 
$1  billion.  For  that,  the  Industry  has  bought 
10  years  of  delay  and  unhampered  freedom 
to  pour  millions  of  tons  of  toxic  contami- 
nants Into  the  atmosphere." 

One  of  the  surprising  parts  of  Edward 
Cole's  speech  was  the  Implied  criticism  of 
the  oil  Industry.  "Research  indicates  that 
without  lead  In  gasoline,  long-time  exhaust 
catalytic  converters  would  become  techni- 
cally feasible.  Exhaust  manifold  reactors  also 
would  have  increased  life.  The  same  Is  true 
of  exhaust  gas  recirculation  systems  to  con- 
trol oxides  of  nitrogen."  Then,  getting  less 
scientific.  Cole  said  that  the  presence  of 
tetraethyl  lead  In  gasoline  causes  most  of 
the  pollution  emission.  "It  Is  important  to 
emphasize  that — If  stringent  control  of  par- 
ticulates becomes  a  federal  goal  as  we  ex- 
pect— we  know  of  no  way  presently  that  such 
control  can  be  accomplished  with  lead  In 
gasoline." 

To  the  petroleum  Industry,  which  for  dec- 
ades— with  Detroit's  encotu-agement — has 
added  lead  In  gasoline  to  Increase  the  octane 
levels  and  "no-knock"  power,  Cole's  anti-lead 
remarks  were  like  a  match  In  the  gas  tank. 
"What  has  he  got  to  lose  If  we  go  out  of  busi- 
ness," exploded  R.  V.  Kerley,  of  the  Ethyl 
Corporation,  expressing  his  personal  view- 
point the  day  after  Cole's  speech.  "Who  kills 
the  most  people  In  the  United  States  yearly? 
The  auto-makers,  not  the  leaded  gasoline. 
Let's  get  In  proper  perspective  who  Is  doing 
the  damage." 

Whether  American  Industry's  most  bliss- 
fully happy  marriage — between  the  car  and 
oil  producers — Is  about  to  break  up  is  not 
likely.  Before  Detroit's  sudden  concern  about 
pollution,  disputes  between  the  two  giants 
were  calmly  and  quietly  worked  out  by  the 
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Coordinaung  Researcb  Council,  an  offspring 
of  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  and 
the  American  Petroleum  Institute  But  no* 
the  dispute  has  becjme  a  light,  njt  around 
executive  tables  bu:  in  the  public  forum 

One  reason  Detroit  has  been  able  to  sell 
tena  of  millions  jf  polluting  cars  is  that  the 
public  has  never  serlou.-ly  demanded  other- 
wise It  vianted  horsepower,  chrome  speed 
comfort,  bigness  and  ttlmmicVts  Here  and 
there  demands  were  made  for  batterv-  or 
steam-driven  car^:  but  even  if  a  manufac- 
turer knew  a  wav  of  massproducing  these 
kinds  of  cars  he  could  not  compete  with  the 
B:e  Four  The  latter  knew  the  public  didn't 
really  care  about  anti-poUuTing  cars  But  a 
laree  part  :f  it  doe-  now.  and  suddenly  Henry 
Ford  is  no  longer  saying  money  is  his  num- 
ber one   problem.    Its  pollution 

Mr  C^le  said  m  lUs  speech  that  HEW  would 
soon  i^suc  new  polluti.'n  goals  for  1975  and 
1980.  the  latter  date  being  the  deadline  for 
a  f'.ime-free  car  TT.ls  will  be  no  ea-sv  as- 
sicnment  '  he  s.nd  But  neither  Cole  nor  the 
government  said  -vhat  the  breathing  public 
should  do  with  its  lungs  until  1980  Presum- 
ably, comfort  should  be  taken  from  Cole's 
deciara-lon  of  Detroi*  s  pas.>ion  and  sincer- 
ity "We  mu-'t  not  neglect  any  area  of  poten- 
tial improvement  as  \se  escalate  the  -.var  on 
air  pollution." 

The  la.^t  time  the  country  heard  talk  of  a 
war  agams?^  social  evil  was  the  Great  So- 
cle: v's  war  agalns-  poverty  But  •T.e  trouble 
there,  many  no*-  say.  m  the  .var  against 
poverty,  poverty  won. 
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ices  and  msearch  field  and  specifically 
Kives  the  Secretar>-  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  the  authonty  to  make  grants 
to  the.se  groups  Second,  it  tic.s  down  spe- 
cific authorization  levels  for  the^e  pur- 
poses for  the  fiscal  year.^  ending  June  30. 
1971,  through  June  30.  1975.  Prorated 
over  the  5-year  penod  this  bill  calls  for 
$485  million  for  family  planning  services 
and  $380  million  for  contraceptive 
research 

The  pill  has  been  luider  heavy  criti- 
cism from  some  quarters  recently:  but 
we  mu.>t  not  jump  out  of  the  frying  pan 
into  the  fire  over  the  uncertauities  we 
have  about  it  We  must  provide  women 
vMlh  a  simple  alternative  to  unwanted 
pregna'icy  It  is  convenient  for  millions 
of  American  women,  but  it  is  not  the 
ultimate  We  need  more  research  in  this 
field  and  v.e  need  it  now. 

Tlie  qualitv  uf  uur  lives  depends  upon 
our  ability  to  control  our  feruiity  The 
cA.sc  iiao  been  made:  the  facu-  arc  unde- 
niably clear — '\e  need  not  continue  con- 
templating the  Complexities  of  the  prob- 
lem We  need  ai  tion  and  rc>ults.  This 
legi>lation  rivos  the  administration  the 
necessarv  money  to  accomplk-h  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  goal  of  providing  iamily 
planning  service--  to  all  .Americans  who 
wLsh  them,  but  cannot  afford  them. 


NEED  ADEQU.ATE  FAMILY  PLANNING 
SERVICE 


H.AW.\II 


A  LEADING  M.\RITIME 
STATE 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF    TEX.^3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\"E3 

Thursday.  February  5.  1970 

Mr  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for 
family  planning  services  for  all  Araeri- 
ciiL=  -.vLll  be  a  paramount  issue  m  the 
sevenues.  The  research  of  the  Republican 
TaoK  Force  on  Earth  Rescurces  and 
Pop'olation  of  v.hich  I  am  chairman  lias 
empliasized  the  necessity  for  adequate 
familv  planning  •services  The  ta.-k  torcc 
ha5  studied  the  interrelated  problems  of 
population,  pollution,  and  poterty  and 
we  feel  that  a  national  population  pwlicy 
is  es5.ei.ual  and  should  have  top  congres- 
sional priontv  In  dealing  with  envircn- 
mental  problems  we  mu-st  not  just  tieat 
the  symptoms  and  neglect  the  caase 

Yesterday.  F»b;uary  4  alnn?  with  nine 
task  force  members,  I  int-'oduced  HR 
15691.  FamJy  Planning  .Air.cndnu  nt.  of 
1970    This  bill  wo'old  amend  the  Publii- 
Health  Ser'/ice  -Act  to  provide  for  special 
project  grants  in  fam.ily  plaiinmg  .=.erv- 
ices  and  contraceptive  research  ITie  tAsk 
force   report   entitled   "Federal  Govern- 
ment  Farmlv   Planiunp   Programs — Do- 
mestic and  Internation'i!  "  Issue-i  in  De- 
cember and  printed  m  the  December  29 
1969.     CoNGKESSioNAL     RECORD     recom- 
mended  specific    levels   of    funding    for 
these   programs.   This   bill   incorporate^ 
those  recommendations  Into  the  le^isla- 
uon  proposed  by  the  administration  to  do 
much  the  same  thing— H  R  15159 

HR  15691  differs  in  only  two  re.-pects 
from  the  administration  proposal.  It  em- 
phasizes the  importance  that  private 
agencies.  iniUtutions  and  organizauons 
have  played  in  the  family  planning  serv- 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAV^AII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRE.SENTATIVES 
T^'W  day.  Ff'^niary  5.  1970 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  January  26.  1970,  Gov  John  A. 
Bums  presented  to  Hawaii  s  F^ifth  I^etIs- 
lature  a  unified  legislative  program  which 
imderscores  the  50th  State  s  leadership 
in  Uie  study  and  use  of  maiine  resources. 

In  his  oceanographic  message.  Gover- 
nor Burns  said: 

T!.--  Pacific  Ocean  ;.^.  .^  va.st  tre  i^  ire  whic.'i 
sii-r v.inds  Hawaii  and  elves  to  e:ich  Island 
of  "ur  St:i-.e  i  band  of  white  surr  lUi'J  golden 
s.inJ.  synibo.ic  of  an  lde:»i  mamai^e  of  en- 
vlronment.il  purity  and  economic  prosperity. 

It  hM  been  obvious  for  decades  that  H.iwali 
must  use  this  treasure  for  her  own  good  and 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  forbid  K.'i  mis- 
use The  earlier  decades  were  decades  of 
dre.vnvi  and  desires  Now.  t:.e  Sevntle.^  is  the 
Decide  for  Action 


Calling  for  a  If^gislative  program  which 
would  enable  Hawaii  to  lead  the  way  in 
this  decade  for  action  In  marine  science. 
Governor  Burns  offered  several  bills 
which  would  continue  the  ord-'rly  proccs., 
of  sequential  divelopmcnt  of  Hawaii's 
marine  science  resource-  His  legislative 
packet  included  proposals  caUlng  for  the 
e.stablishment  of  a  Hawaii  Planmng  and 
Logistics  Center  for  the  International 
decade  of  ocean  exploration,  and  the  cre- 
ation of  the  position  of  a  marine  afTairs 
coordinator  to  oversee  the  various  pro- 
grams of  the  State 

Most  of  the  mnovative  and  practical 
proposals  presented  to  the  legislature  are 
an  outgrowth  of  recommendations  from 
the  recently  publLshed  oceanographic  re- 
port. 'Hawaii  and  the  Sea.'  Hawaii  is  the 
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first  State  of  the  Union  to  Issue  such  a 
report,  representing  the  combined  effort 
of  100  specialists  in  marine  affairs. 

Knowing  of  my  coUeacues'  Interest  In 
the  Nations  progress  in  the  utilization  of 
marine  resources,  I  would  like  to  have 
Governor  Burns'  mes-^age.  "Using  Our 
Pacific  Treasure,  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Using  Otr   r^ctF!"    TRCASVFr 
.  \    .iiiiilea    l.>:l6l  'tive    pT.j^TAm    for    imme- 
diate actl'ii  IJ  make  H  ..\.>ii  .«  Uv.der  m  the 
aiudv  .;nd   ise  cf  marinf  resotyoesi 
(Bv    .lohr.    A     Burns.    Governor,   State   of 

Hawaii  I 
The  P  irr.c  Ocean  is  a  vast  treasure  which 
surrounds  H;»wh11  and  Ki'es  to  e\ch  Island 
of  our  Hta-e  a  band  of  white  surf  and  trolden 
s.oid  svmbollc  of  an  Ideal  marriage  of  en- 
vlroniv.ei.'al  puri'v  and  economic  prosperity. 
It  has  been  obvious  for  decades  thnt  Hawaii 
must  use  I  ills  treasure  for  her  owni  good 
and  for  the  pood  of  mankind,  and  forbid  Us 
in!--us«.  The  earlier  decades  were  decides 
i.f  drt;..m=  and  desires.  Now.  the  Seventies  Is 
iiie  Decade  for  Action. 

The  lime  i.->  at  h.md  loi  ^.peciiic,  det..iled. 
-.i.-actlcal  programs  hs  the  State  Legula- 
iure  and  State  Administration  to  study  and 
use  the  rich  resources  cf  our  marine  envnon- 
ment  This  is  the  time  wlitn  a  grovsin,;  ae- 
spoUatior  oi  uur  w.tters  must  cease,  a'.d 
when  ihev  must  be  restored  to  the  crvstalllne 
cleanliness  which  our  Hawaiian  forefathers 
knev. 

Accordingly.  I  h.ive  prepared  ar.d  .im 
recommending  this  unified  progr..m  lor  lenis- 
.ative  action  in  this  r.rsl  ve..r  oI  the  Deiade 
of  t.ne  Seventies  It  ca^■i«^  ..<u:  m  1  .tlcal 
sequence,  the  e.irUer  more  b.isic  progr.mis  c! 
our  bt.ue  Admlnl.'tralion.  We  foresaw  this 
day  and  prepared  well  for  It  Our  past  G-v- 
ernors-  conferences  on  science  and  tech- 
nologv.  en  hvdrospace  and  a=tr<;nautlcs.  on 
ooeanographv.  on  &sherie.<.  and  on  a  number 
cf  other  sreri.litecl  tcpi  --.  all  carefully. 
>;1l.w1v  and  diiucr.tlv  set  th.^  ;iattrrn  and 
the  pice  for  well-.Trierfd  scientific  develop- 
ment in  Hawaii  Ana  in  th"  l.-.st  ye.ar  of  the 
Sixties — our  Statehood  Arniversary  Year — 
this  Admimstration  produced  the  pioneering 
-x  nk  among  the  istates  called  Hawaii  and 
tnr  Sea.  which  Is  our  broad  plan  for  State 
actun  in  marine  .;tf  ors 

Nationally,  there  has  been  delay  and  un- 
certainty in  the  past  year  ever  the  direction 
aiv!  e>;-e!i'  of  the  Natlcn  s  commitment  m 
marine  affairs  Varvlng  progri.ms  which  cul- 
minated In  the  publication  of  the  Stratton 
Commissions  excellent  repon.  Our  Nation 
and  the  Sea.  now  appear  to  be  waiting  for 
Federal  direction.  Federal  leadership,  deci- 
sive Federal  action  Haw-all.  however,  need 
not  wait,  but  rather  should  press  forward, 
alwavs  cor-sclous  of  the  dangers  of  cutbacks 
In  Federal  progr.uns.  but  nevertheless  opti- 
mistic that  our  own  prjfer.Lms  need  not  stop 
while  we  wait  for  the  Feder.iJ  projects  to 
develop. 

Todav  Is  the  dav  vre  mu:t  set  the  leader- 
ship pattern  in  (veanography.  this  fast-de- 
veloping area  of  human  concern,  toward 
which  the  eves  -f  all  nations  are  only  be- 
ginning to  turn  Now  is  the  time  we  must 
propcxse  to  our  own  Nation,  and  to  other 
PiCiac  natlonB,  that  Hawaii  is  the  logical— 
Indeed,  the  ideal— place  for  oceanographic 
headquartering,  for  malor  (X-ean  research 
projects,  and  for  gatherings  fostering  inter- 
national   oooperaUon    in    marine    affairs 

Now  18  the  hour  to  get.  not  only  down 
to  e.arth.  but  down  to  the  se.i  in  ships,  in 
undersea  cr«ft.  In  siibmerg-ed  habitats.  Now 
Is  the  Ume  to  Jump  Into  the  water  and  swim 
For  this  session  of  the  State  Legislature, 
our  Administration  proposes  a  variety  of 
measures.  They  have  been  carefully  planned 
as  a  result  of  the  outstanding  elTort  put  Into 
Hawaii  and  the  Sea  by  many  dUtlngulahed 
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specialists  They  contributed  priceless  talent 
and  thousands  of  man-hours  of  energetic 
eSort  to  pinpointing  the  areas  In  which  the 
State  can,  and  should,  act. 

These  legislative  proposals  continue  the 
orderly  process  of  sequential  development  of 
Hawaii's  marine  science  resources.  They  are 
varied  in  scope  They  Include  modest  pro- 
posals which  wiil  require  only  limited  fund- 
ing and  which  can  be  carried  out  by  present 
State  Departments  which  already  have 
shown  their  competence  and  capability  for 
producing  ouLsuindlng  results  with  limited 
resources.  And  there  are  also  major  proposals 
which  win  require  bold  action,  pioneering 
action,  the  type  of  Initiative  for  which  Ha- 
waii's Legislatures  already  have  won  national 
distinction.  Some  of  these  bolder  proposals 
will  challenge  the  vision  ajid  wisdom  of  our 
legislators,  who  must  always  balance  the 
ever-pressing  fiscal  needs  of  todays'  world 
with  the  marvelous  oppwrtunltles  for  future 
prosperity  and  environmental  excellence. 

THE   INTtRNATZONAL   DECADE   Or  OCEAN 
EXPLORATION 

Foremost  among  the  national  proposals 
for  the  development  of  oceanography  and 
other  marine  sciences  is  the  International 
Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration,  born  in  a  prior 
national  administration  and  accepted  by  the 
present  Administration  as  eminently  worthy 
of  the  attention  and  best  efforts  of  many 
nations  Hawaii  Is  an  Ideal  location  for  ma- 
jor activities  related  to  this  noble  and  prac- 
tical program.  Hawaii  need  not  wait  to  be 
told  what  to  do.  or  wait  to  be  Invited  to 
participate  In  plans  generated  elsewhere.  As 
a  free  and  sovereign  State,  we  must  extend 
to  our  national  admtrUstration — which  al- 
ready has  expressed  its  great  interest  in  our 
oceanographic  efforts — the  helping  hand  of 
bold  initiatives  to  assist  this  great  program 
in  setting  sail. 
X:  Accordingly,   one   of    my    major   proposals 

3  to  the  Legislature  Is  for  a  Pacific  I.D.O.E. 
*^  Conference  which  would  welcome  representa- 
tives of  all  the  nations  and  regions  of  the 
Pacific  Basin,  as  well  as  of  other  U.S.  Pa- 
cific States,  to  Hawaii  to  consider  the  legal, 
economic  and  sociological  a-spects  of  the 
I D  O.E.  and  its  many  proposed  projects. 
This  conference  would  enable  the  Pacific 
Family  of  Nations  to  offer  Pacific  regional 
plans  and  recommendations  to  I.D.O.E.  which 
would  be  of  immense  benefit  in  integrating 
the  world-wide  efforts  of  this  international 
effort.  This  proposal  calls  for  an  expendi- 
ture by  the  State  of  $25,000. 

Closely  related  to  this  conference  is  an- 
otlier  legislative  proTiosal:  That  the  State 
establi.^h  a  Planning  and  Logistics  Center 
for  the  International  Decade  of  Ocean  Ex- 
ploration There  will  be  a  great  need  to  coor- 
dinate the  multitudinous  activities  related 
to  IDOE.  and  to  provide  the  logistical  sup- 
!  .rt  and  data  exchange  nece.csary  for  effi- 
c'eiit  projcct.s  development.  Such  a  center 
would  Ferve  'o  emphasise  Ha-A-aii's  determi- 
nation to  hccome  a  major  cen'er  of  Interna- 
tional oceanographic  activities.  An  appro- 
priation of  $50,000  IS  requested, 

SKIPJACK    TUNA    RESOURCE    E.\PLOrrATION 

The  Central  Pacltic  Skipjack  Tuna  Re- 
source IS  a  potential  $100  million  Industry. 
Hawaii's  two  US.  Senators  have  Jointly 
sponsored  a  bill  in  the  Senate  calling  for  a 
$3  million  appropriation  to  research  and  de- 
velop the  practical  purse-seine  technology 
necessary  to  use  this  resource  wisely.  It  is 
a  resource  which  can  be  of  tremendous  ben- 
efit to  our  Sister-Islands  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory, Guam  and  American  Samoa.  Hawaii 
has  been  a  leader  In  calling  for  development 
of  the  food-from-the-sea  potential  of  this 
tuna  species.  I  Imve  extended  Invitations  to 
officiais  of  Ouam,  the  Trust  Territory,  and 
American  Samoa  to  coordinate  the  develop- 
ment of  this  resource.  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
port that  American  Samoa  has  already 
pledged  It  will  contribute  to  this  project.  My 
legislative  proposal  is  for  an  appropriation 
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of  1100,000  to  carry  out  a  three-year  State 
program  of  research  and  sea  trials  which  will 
prove  the  economic  value  of  the  fast-sinking 
purse-seine  method  of  skipjack  tuna  har- 
vesting. 

MARINE    AFFAIRS    COORDINATOR 

The  report,  Hauiaii  and  the  Sea,  recom- 
mended, as  a  key  to  Hawaii's  success  in 
marine  science  affairs,  the  establishment  of 
the  position  of  Marine  Affairs  Coordinator  in 
the  Office  of  the  Governor.  The  Marine  Affairs 
Coordinator  would  be  responsible  directly 
to  the  Governor.  His  work  would  be  to  cross 
over  existing  departmental  lines  to  achieve 
broad  cooperation  between  existing  agencies 
concerned  with  a  variety  of  marine  affairs. 
To  date,  Hawaii's  oceanographic  development 
efforts  have  shown  excellent  results  In  terms 
of  intense  activity  in  many  Government  De- 
partments and  in  the  private  sector.  We  have 
now  grown  to  the  point  at  which  the  uniting 
of  these  efforts  through  such  a  Marine  Affairs 
Coordinator  is  a  logical  and  necessary  step. 
My  legislative  proposal  is  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  $30,000  to  establish  this  position  and 
carry  out  this  coordination. 

SEAC.AP:     AN    tTNDER-SEA    RESOtJRCES    StHRVEY    OFF 
OAHTJ 

Hawaii  needs  much  more  Infcrniation 
about  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  resources 
in  the  sea  surrounding  the  State.  Sand, 
precious  coral,  fish  and  shellfish,  the  capacity 
of  the  ocean  to  absorb  wastes  without  con- 
tamination— all  these  need  scientific  study. 
My  legislative  proposal  in  thl.s  area  is  a 
request  for  $190,000  In  State  funds  to  be 
matched  by  an  anticipated  $410,000  in  Fed- 
eral Sea  Grant  funds  and  another  $190,000 
In  Hawaiian  industry  contributions.  These 
funds  would  finance  a  pilot  marine  resources 
survey  from  Koko  Head  to  north  of  Kahana 
Bay,  bahu.  University  of  Hawaii  and  other 
State  and  private  industry  scientists  would 
form  a  team,  and  surface  craft,  a  deep-diving 
submersible  and  a  mobile  manned  undersea 
habitat  would  be  used  for  this  major  survey. 
We  ha'-e  had  exhaustive  studies  cf  the  land 
which  have  been  of  great  economft-  and  social 
value;  now  is  the  time  to  begin  the  same  for 
the  lands,  creattires  and  other  phenomena 
under  the  sea  around  us.  There  is  no  time  to 
lose  In  preserving  the  richness  of  marine  life 
which  will  be  suneyed.  The  SE.AC.^P  project 
will  promote  effective  conservation  and  help 
considerably  In  preserving  the  ecological 
balance  so  essential  to  all  forms  of  life  In 
Hawaii. 

THE    1967    INTERNATIONAL    MARINE    EXPOSITION 
IN    HAWAn 

As  the  Umted  States  in  1976  celebrates  its 
Second  Centennial — its  200th  birthday — Ha- 
waii will  have  developed  a  tremendous  head 
start  in  marine  science  affairs.  It  will  be  a 
most  appropriate  and  Jubilant  year  for  a 
major  celebration  in  Hawaii,  and  not  the 
leait  of  our  happy  events  must  be  an  Inter- 
national Marine  Exposition  in  which  Hawaii 
would  be  host — as  one  of  our  Nation's  lead- 
ing maritime  States — to  the  best  exhibits  of 
many  nations.  It  is  now,  not  tomorrow,  that 
plans  for  such  Important  conferences  must 
be  made.  My  legislative  proposal,  therefore, 
is  for  an  appropriation  of  $30,000  to  estab- 
lish this  year  an  International  Marine  Ex- 
I)Ositlon  Commission  with  necessary  staff 
support  to  plan  for  this  1976  event.  The  Com- 
mission would  be  charged  with  determining 
au  exposition  site  and  funding  methods,  and 
malting  ail  the  extensive  preliminary  ar- 
rangements which  will  prove  to  the  intended 
participants  that  it  will  be  an  ExpKDsitlon 
worthy  of  their  participation  and  fijiest  ex- 
liibitions. 

AN    ATLAS    OF    THE    MARINE    RESOtTRCES    OF    THE 
STATE    OF    HAWAH 

All  major  movements  have  their  bibles 
and  bibliographies.  "Hie  oompllation  of  data, 
and  mftft^e  It  available  to  the  public  in 
practloal  format,  is  one  of  the  meet  basic 
needs  of  any  Important  social  or  economic 
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undertaking.  Hawaii  needs  definitions  and 
tabulations  cf  its  marine  resources  in  the 
form  of  a  Hawaii  Marine  Resources  Atlas 
which  wii:  be  of  value  both  to  professionals 
and  laymen.  My  legislative  proposal  is  that 
a  sum  of  $75,000  be  expended  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii  in  the  preparation  and  publi- 
cation of  such  an  atlas. 

OTHER    LEGISLATION 

Above  are  the  lilghllghts  of  this  "legisla- 
tive package"  cf  our  State  Administration's 
proposals  relaUng  to  marine  affairs.  But  also 
an  Integral  part  of  that  package  are  a  varletv 
of  programs  and  projects  found  in  the  oper- 
ating or  capital  Improvement  budgets  of 
the  various  State  Departments  which  relate 
to  marine  affairs  and  which  complement 
these  new  action  proposals.  All  contribute 
to  the  one  goal  of  this  State  Administration: 
to  make  Hawaii  an  international  leader  in 
marine  science  activities. 

These  programs  and  orojects  mav  be  men- 
tioned briefly : 

Establishment  of  Marine  Science  Research 
Parks,  in  a  manner  similai-  to  the  esUblish- 
ment  of  Industrial  parks,  to  foster  marine 
research. 

Coordination  in  the  Department  of  Plan- 
ning and  Economic  Development  of  the  va- 
riety of  additional  recommendations  result- 
ing from  the  report  Hau>aii  and  the  Sea,  so 
that  a  unified  package  may  be  prepared  for 
the  1971  Legislature  to  carry  on  in  logical 
order  the  advances  already  made. 

Establishment  of  a  Pacific  Center  for  Ma- 
rine Sciences,  with  initial  studies  to  be  made 
by  the  University  of  Hawaii 

Obtaining  Federal  designation  of  precious 
coral  bed.s  located  in  waters  adjacent  to  the 
Hawaiian  archipelago  as  "Creiturcs  of  the 
Continenta;  Slielf."  an  official  act  which 
would  retain  U.S  ownership  of  such  a  valu- 
able resource  even  when  such  beds  occur 
bej-ond  the  presently  recognized  12-niiIe  fish- 
ing zone. 

Designation  of  the  St->te  Cull  Defense 
Agency's  resixjnsibility  in  the  area  of  poten- 
tial dl-sasters  in  the  form  of  massive  oil  spil- 
lages In  Hawaiian  waters. 

Fimding  for  completion  of  underwater 
parks  at  Hanauma  Bay,  Oahu,  and  Kealake- 
kua  Bay,  Hawaii,  and  to  initiate  work  on  un- 
derwater m  Maui  and  Kauai  Counties. 

A  shorehne  setback  of  300  feet  for  State- 
owned  lands. 

Developmeni  of  Snug  Harbor  for  oceano- 
gr.iphic  research  vessels. 

Expansion  of  the  Hawaii  fishery  vessel  con- 
struction loan  program  to  $500,000. 

Extension  of  the  shark  control  program. 

In  determining  the  excellence  and  practi- 
c.iUty  of  these  many  projects,  programs  and 
proposals.  I  commend  to  the  atient.on  of  al! 
concerned  the  wonderful  heritage  whl^-h  we 
have  today  from  those  ancient  Polynesians 
who  discovered  these  beautiful  Islands.  They 
learned  through  study,  research,  and  prac- 
tical programs,  hew  harmoniously  man  and 
the  sea  can  live  together  for  the  benefit  of 
both  It  must  be  our  task  to  influence  our 
nation  and  our  world  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  eternal  sea  has  influenced  us.  We 
must  reverence  this  Pacific  treasure,  and  in 
turn  accept,  with  gratitude — and  earnest  ef- 
fort— the  multitude  of  gifts  it  offers  man- 
kind. 


PERSPECTIVE  ON  THE  DEBATE 
OVER  DEFENSE  SPENDING 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALrPORNL\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  5.  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  current  imbroglio  over  the  HEW 
funding  bill  indicates  that  the  battle 
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hues  over  defense  spending  policies  are 
already  being  redrawn 

I  'itill  find  It  incompreherLslble  to  see 
the  President  blaming  an  extremely  mod- 
est Increase  in  education  funds  for  fu- 
ture Inflationao'  pressures,  while  at  the 
same  time  budget  requests  for  a  whole 
crab-bag  of  marginal  weapons  systems 
get  more  ihan  adequate  hikes 

Time  after  time  I  have  emphasized 
that  the  cause  of  the  inflation  which  be- 
gan in  mid-1965  and  continues  rampant 
today  is  overspending  for  defense — or. 
rather,  for  war 

At  any  rate,  I  expect  another  turbu- 
lent spring  here  m  Congress  as  the  de- 
bate reopens  on  Items  such  as  Safe- 
EOiard  AMSA.  and  the  alphabet  soup  of 
fighter  jets  and  other  attack  systems 
And  as  :his  debate  begins  anew.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  a  stun- 
ulating  article  in  the  current  isrue  of 
the  Nation  masazme 

Richard  F  Kaufman,  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  stafT.  rat^s  as  a 
pivotal  fit;urc  m  the  continuing  argu- 
ment over  defense  priorities  We  all  owe 
Mr  Kaufman  tremendous  gratitude  for 
the  bharp  and  critical  analysis  he  hss 
provided  over  ':he  past  2  years,  and  I 
Think  his  article.  'Who  Won  the  De- 
bate?" is  must  reading  Oo  a  background 
for  u.ocomm!::  events 

I  now  place  Mr.  Kaufman  s  article  m 
the  Record  a*  this  point: 
Mr'^rr^RT  Spending — Who  Won  the  Dedate'' 
I  By  RJcbard  P  Kaufman ) 

What  did  the  attempt  in  1969  to  cut  de- 
fense spending  accomplish  and  what  effect 
will  it  have  on  the  future^  Posl-mortoms 
CTi  last  ycir '^  milit.iry  debute  have  ranged 
from  sad  eulogies  on  the  premature  death  of 
:i  movement  to  j^>0U5  celebrations  for  the 
rebirth  of  an  o;d-faj>hlonecl  American  tradi- 
tion, demob. liiTitlon  To  make  an  inforn-.ed 
mdgment  one  r.eeds  perspective  on  the  cias;. 
between  Pentagon  and  Congress 

The  sixties  began  wuh  a  defense  budget  of 
*44  billion  moved  to  $49  billion  by  1962. 
hONered  around  that  amount  of  three  years 
then  dropped  down  to  847  billion  in  1965 
That  year  :t  was  decided  to  nialte  Vietnam 
into  a  major  war  and  by  1969  military  spend- 
ing had  shot  up  to  almost  •80  billion  Tlie 
long-term  trend,  d.itlng  back  to  the  pre- 
Korean  buKd-up  ha."!  been  for  the  defense 
budeet  to  expand  Since  1965  this  tendency 
has  been  uncontrollable 

Except  for  the  protest  votes  of  a  few 
n^^a'.  ericks  like  Jt'seph  Clark  and  Ernest 
Gruening  In  the  Senate,  and  George  Brown 
and  William  Fltts  Rvan  in  the  House.  Con- 
gress had  given  little  indication  up  to  the 
start  of  lost  year  that  it  would  oppose  the  big 
military  spenders  For  years  the  neo- 
Ke>nesiEn3  had  l>e«n  assuring  everyone  that 
all  forms  of  government  spend. ng,  Ahethcr 
for  civilian  or  military  progTan..s.  conferred 
similar  benefi's  on  the  economy,  thev  v.eiit 
so  far  as  to  hurl  epithets  at  the  Elsenhower 
administration  f:r  not  devoting  enough  of 
the  nation  s  res.:iurces  to  national  security. 
The  idea,  drawn  from  a  deep  well  of  Ne'v  Deal. 
Fair  Deal.  New  Frontier  and  Great  Socletv 
convictions,  was  that  it  Is  better  to  turn 
funds  over  to  the  military  for  weapons  pro- 
curement, which  vkculd  increase  employment, 
technical  and  scientific  talent,  technological 
innovations,  and  plant  capacity,  than  to  al- 
low them  to  be  spent  by  individual  taxpayers 
t:>T  consumer  luxuries. 

The  more  orthodox  policy  makers  have 
rarely  applied  their  faith  in  fiscal  respon.ii- 
bllity  beyond  the  narrow  Ixjunds  of  the 
civilian  side  of  the  federal  budget  Thus  while 
welfare  programs  were  kept  lean  and  austere, 
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in  a<:cordance  v.'Ah  the  Protestant  ethic  de- 
fen.se  wa-s  Judged  I  v  a  dilTerent  standard  and 
allo*ed  to  grow  fat  and  profuse  The  stand- 
ard for  defense  has  nc\er  been  clearlv  articu- 
lated by  the  guardians  t^f  tlscal  niuraiity  No 
doubt  it  was  composed  in  part  of  fears  en- 
gendered by  the  cold  war  and  the  Red  niennce 
with  a  strong  assist  from  the  inauen'lal 
tx-neftciaries  of  high-level  defense  spendmc. 
the  military  establishment  and  the  defen.se 
industry  The  Frledinanlte  monetarists  were 
able  to  ratlonali:-c  their  insensltlvity  to  the 
gro-Ath  of  the  military  Juftternaut  on  the 
theory  that  inllatlonarv  .stresses  from  Just 
about  anv  amount  of  increased  'pending 
could  t>e  offset  through  proper  adjus'ment  of 
the  monev  supply 

Liberals  and  onservaMves  disagreed  on 
everything  except  the  need  tor  a  large  and 
continually  expanding  defense  budget  Con- 
gress, stirred  by  the  rhetoric  of  White  Ho\ise 
speech  writers  and  Its  own.  wen'  al  ni^  Tlv 
result  was  a  profligate  fiscal  p<ilicy  wl'h 
regard  to  defense  and  a  public  works  project 
for  the  militan-  and  industrial  elite  Against 
this  dlsc"ur:>ging  backdrop  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  still  bl.xjdy  war.  with  the  Pentagon 
demanding  that  Its  lands  be  increa.sed.  the 
questitn  was  raised  In  Congress  whether 
defcn.>e  spending  ought  to  be  reduced 

The  part  played  by  the  antl-balllstlc  mis- 
sile program  (ABMi  in  the  overall  debate 
was  important  but  misundcrst.>od  The 
hearch  lor  an  ABM  system  hiwl  been  the 
subject  of  contr.iversy  for  more  ilian  ten 
year-s  and  had  already  ci.st  several  billions 
of  dollars  when  V  was  first  seriously  chal- 
lenged in  the  Senate  in  1968  i  Sen  itor  CI. irk 
had  single-handed. y  tRittloU  against  it  tl^e 
year  before)  In  that  year  Senators  Hart  and 
Coof)er  sponsored  .in  simend.Tient  to  delete 
the  funds  f^r  construction  of  ABM  sites  Ti.e 
purpose  was  :o  delay  the  program  for  a  year, 
during  which  rese.arch  and  cievelopmeii' 
would  continue.  s.j  that  In  the  words  of 
Cooper  We  mUht  find  out  most  ceruilnly 
wheilier   the    system    has   any   value" 

Much  of  the  ..rgument  concerned  wliat 
effects  the  new  weapon  wou.d  have  on  the 
arms  r.^ce  and  whet.her  ;t  would  work  after 
It  was  deployed  Few  Senators  stresised  a.«  an 
antumenl  .i gainst  ABM  the  need  t«;i  reduce 
military  spendir..<  Sen  Charles  Percy  in- 
serted this  statement  from  James  DougUis, 
former  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense:  "The  requirement  to 
reduce  the  military  budget  without  .iffectlng 
the  w.ir  etTor:  sug.?est8  postponement  of  any 
deployment  of  the  so-called  Sentinel  anti- 
balllstle  missile  system  "  Senator  Clark  Jux- 
taposed the  recently  enacted  10  per  cent  .sur- 
tax for  the  war  with  the  decision  to  cut  $6 
billion  from  federal  expenditures  The  entire 
reduction,  said  Clark,  could  he  made  up  en- 
tirely "out  of  the  swollen  defense  budget  " 
The  amendment  lost  34  to  52.  but  observers 
were  surprised  bv  the  number  who  had 
voted  to  delay  the  program 

When  the  ABM  dispute  arose  again  In  19C9 
the  opponents  had  the  advaritoge  of  growing 
public  hoetlllty  to  the  weapon  system  Site 
constrtictlon  In  cities  acroes  the  nation  drew 
protests  from  cKlzens  who  saw  their  prop- 
erty values  xad  their  lives  endangered  by 
arrival  of  nuclear-tipped  missiles  m  their 
own  back  yards  An  impressive  array  of  sci- 
entists and  former  high  government  official^, 
including  manv  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, reinforced  tlie  doubts  about  the  tech- 
nical performance  of  the  system  and  fears 
as  to  its  Impact  on  the  arms  race  The  Nixon 
Administration  changed  the  name  of  the 
ABM  game  from  Sen'lnel  to  Safeguard,  re- 
versed Its  orientation  from  the  Chinese 
threat  to  the  Soviet  threat  and  modified  Its 
mission  from  the  defense  of  the  cities  to 
defense  of  the  Minuteman  fleet  of  ICBMs. 
As  far  as  the  critics  were  concerned,  how- 
ever, the  basic  facts  did  not  change  Plr^t. 
ABM  would  escalate  the  nuclear  arms  race, 
second,  the  system  would  be  a  technical  fail- 
ure: third,  it  would  cost  billions  of  dollars — 
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estimates  ranged  from  $10  billion  to  (40  bil- 
lion and  up 

In  1969  concern  over  the  way  go\ernment 
funds  were  being  .spont  was  summed  up  by 
the  pliraae.  '  naUonal  prlorlUee  "  By  this  was 
meant  the  alloc-atlon  of  the  nation's  re- 
source* to  areas  of  low  priority,  when  areas 
of  high  priority  cried  f'W  attention  As  the 
.\BM  dialogue  moved  forward,  some  partici- 
pants asked  whether  earmarking  billions  for 
this  program  was  a  proper  ordering  of  the 
nation's  priorities  In  view  of  the  condition 
of  the  cities  poverty.  r>ollution  etc  But  the 
emphasis  as  in  the  prior  year  uas  on  the 
arms  race  cotLsequences  and  espec  illy  the 
technical  fcitolbility  of  the  system  The  main 
thru.st  ol  the  opp.->sltion  was  not  that  the 
potential  cmtrlbuMon  of  ABM  to  national 
security  was  so  slight  that  It  ought  not  to  be 
funded,  or  that  there  were  more  Important 
usee  for  the  money  it  would  absorb.  Rather, 
It  was  that  there  were  so  many  unanswered 
questions  and  doubts  about  the  program  that 
It  needed  to  be  slowed  down  and  re-exam- 
ined The  solution  proposed  was  not  to 
cancel  the  program;  it  was.  In  1969  as  In 
1968.  to  delay  deployment  a  year  lor  further 
research  and  development. 

Th  is  right  up  to  the  tinal  day  of  debate, 
the  Senate  did  not  ask  itself  whether  to  put 
a  halt  to  the  ABM  program  Tlie  Cooper- 
H.ut  amendment,  offered  a  second  time, 
merely  proposed  that  funds  be  authorized 
onlv  for  the  purpose  of  research  and  develop- 
ment, m  effect  suspending  deployment  for 
twel'.e  months  or  until  another  military  au- 
thorization bill  was  before  Congress.  Sig- 
nii.cantly  'he  amendment  left  untouched 
most  of  the  funds  requested  for  ABM.  Only 
the  use  of  the  funds  was  being  c.rcum- 
scrlbfKi  For  this  reason  a  number  oi  Senators 
not  norifutlly  e.ager  to  question  the  decisions 
of  the  mllluiry  planners  could  feel  comfort- 
able suppKjrtlng  CcH'per-Hart  Their  position 
was  that  they  did  net  oppose  ABM;  they  only 
wanted  to  see  a  little  more  research  and 
i.le\elopment  spent  on  It 

The  shocker  came  when  Sen.  Margaret 
Cha.se  Smith  offered  on  amendment  on  the 
final  day  of  the  debate  to  cut  off  all  Safe- 
guard .ABM  funds  and  thereby  terminate  It 
Her  logic  was  unassailable.  If  the  program 
was  as  defective  and  as  dangerous  as  many 
of  its  critics  maintained,  why  have  it  at  all? 
•Why  waste  fund£  on  research  and  develop- 
ment of  a  system  in  which  you  have  no  con- 
fidence? "  The  ABM  program,  Senator  Smith 
maintained.  "Is  too  vulnerable  and  too  costly 
and  would  be  a  waste  of  resources  at  a  tJme 
when  we  must  carefully  determine  our  na- 
tional priorities  "  Therefore,  Safeguard  ought 
to  tie  given  no  funds  at  all. 

The  Smith  amendment  garnered  eleven 
vo-es  Cooper-Hart  lost  very  narrowly.  51  to 
49,  and  all  other  efforts  to  oppose  military 
spending  last  year  are  usually  compared  to 
It  According  to  this  criterion,  the  Cooper- 
Hart  ABM  vote  was  the  high- water  mark  of 
the  struggle  to  restrain  the  1969  military 
spending  bill,  and  the  votes  that  followed 
represent  a  decline  from  the  critics'  peak 
strength 

But  this  conclusion  falls  to  take  Into  ac- 
count the  nature  of  the  Cooper-Hart  vote.  It 
was  not  an  accurate  measure  of  Senate  op- 
position to  excessive  military  spending,  be- 
cause the  amendment  did  not  squarely  face 
that  Issue.  Since  it  was  an  oblique  rather 
than  a  direct  confrontation,  the  ABM  vote 
had  the  unfortunate  effect  of  exaggerating 
the  growth  of  the  new  attitude  toward  the 
defensive  budget,  and  It  created  the  Illusion 
that  the  switch  of  only  a  few  votes  would 
turn  the  tide  altogether.  The  real  measure, 
as  of  early  August,  when  Senator  Smith 
offered  her  challenge,  waa  probably  cloBer 
to  the  eleven  votes  registered  In  favor  of 
her  amendment. 

The  deeper  significance  of  the  ABM  fieht 
was  its  effectiveness  as  a  rallying  point  for 
large  segments  of   the  public,  the  scientific 
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and  academic  communities,  former  govern- 
ment officials,  and  members  of  Congress 
Rgains;  a  weapon  system  that  promised  to 
dimmish  rather  than  enhance  national  se- 
turity  In  the  process,  many  persons  received 
their  »irs!  lessons  in  defense  analysis  and 
they  round  the  discipline  accessible  to  ordl- 
ii.irv  rea.son  Because  of  the  good  showing 
t!;e  .  pponents  made  in  the  floor  debates, 
Ri.d  the  excellent  support  they  elicited  from 
individual  constituents  and  from  such  ad  hoc 
cltl7ens'  groups  as  the  National  Cltlzena 
Committee  Concerned  About  Deployment  of 
the  ABM.  headed  by  Arthur  Goldberg  and 
Roswell  Gilpatric,  a  number  of  them  were 
embolde.ned  to  probe  further  into  military 
ftffa.rs  These  effects  spread  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  where  later  In  the  fall  105 
members  voted  In  favor  of  a  Cooper-Hart 
type  of  amend.Tient — a  di.splay  of  dlssatls- 
factii  n  with  military  leadership  not  often 
seen  in  the  House 

Following  the  ABM  vote,  and  In  the  few 
day.s  remaining  before  the  mid-summer  Con- 
gressional recess,  the  Senate  took  up  the 
first  bai'  h  of  the  many  amendments  directed 
a^'.^lnst  other  portions  of  the  military  au- 
thorlzaMon  act  Among  them  were  an  amend- 
men'.  Introduced  by  Sen  Richard  Schwelker, 
dlrecfng  the  Defense  Department  to  make 
quarterly  reports  to  Congress  on  the  costs  of 
major  weapons  systems:  a  proposals  by  Sen. 
Oaylotd  Nelson  to  regulate  the  production 
.ind  deployment  of  chemical  .nnd  biological 
warfare  agents,  and  one  by  Sens  Thomas 
Eaglet  on  and  Mark  Hatfield  to  delete  $54 
million  designated  for  the  Main  Battle  Tank, 
pending  a  report  bv  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  on  the  huge  cost  overruns  plagu- 
ing this  program.  The  5>chwelger  and  Nelson 
amendments  passed:  a  compromise  was 
rei'hed  on  the  Main  Battle  Tank  whereby 
the  General  Accounting  OfBce  was  asked  to 
make  a  report  on  the  program  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  which  would  then  re- 
con.nder  the  question  of  continuing  It.  In 
the  belief  that  the  committee  would  take 
the  .unds  out  of  the  bill  if  the  report  Indi- 
cated that  the  program  was  too  costly.  Eagle- 
ton  and  Hatfield  withdrew  their  amendment. 

h  measure  proposed  by  Sen  Joseph  Tyd- 
Injs  to  reduce  the  research  and  development 
emergency  fund  (.some  called  It  a  slush  fund) 
wa-i  modified  to  a  smaller  cut  and  adopted, 
and  Sen.  William  Fullbrlght  was  able  to  re- 
mo^  e  $45  million  from  the  Pentagon's  social 
.•-clence  and  foreign  policy  grant  program. 

It  was.  for  the  military  critics,  one  sum- 
mer of  happiness.  The  slim  margin  of  the 
ABM  defeat  had  been  heralded  as  a  moral 
\ictory.  and  the  string  of  small  successes  that 
followed  was  Interpreted  by  some  observers 
as  further  proof  that  the  big  military  spend- 
ers were  being  routed.  Secretary  Melvln 
Laird's  ..nnouncement  during  the  recess  that, 
due  to  Congressional  pressure,  defense 
sf>ending  would  be  cut  by  as  much  as  $3 
billion  added  to  the  euphoria.  But  after  La- 
bor Day.  Congress  and  reality  returned  to 
Washington.  Tiie  budget  ctitters  put  forth 
some  of  their  best  arguments  against  some 
(>f  the  worst  programs  and  were  voted  down 
handllv  on  each  one;  proposals  to  cut  back 
or  postpone  the  C-5A  Cargo  Plane.  F-14 
Fighter.  AMSA  Bomber,  and  Nuclear  Alrcrsift 
cirrif  r  progr.ims  were  all  defeated.  What  had 
happened? 

The  difference  In  the  critics'  fortunes  be- 
fore and  after  the  recess  was,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, a  matter  of  money.  The  .\ugust  amend- 
ments concerned  new  regulations  and  at- 
tempts to  place  controls  over  the  Pentagon's 
use  of  funds  In  programs  which,  for  the 
most  part,  did  not  involve  major  weapona 
systems  or  great  (by  Pentagon  standards) 
.imounts  of  money.  It  Is  one  thing  to  attack 
open-air  testing  of  lethal,  chemical  agents 
and  disease-producing  biological  micro-or- 
ganisms, or  to  blow  the  whistle  on  military 
research  grants  into  such  problems  as  "The 
Decline  In  Paternalism  Among  Peruvian  and 
Japanese  Laborers."  It  Is  something  else  to 
attempt  to  cancel  a  major  weapon  system, 
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for  every  one  of  these  involves  contracts  for 
hundreds  of  millions,  often  billions,  of  dol- 
lars with  large  defense  firms  who  employ 
workers  by  the  tens  of  thousands.  Obviously, 
military  contractors  do  not  stand  idle  while 
Congress  deliberates  over  their  contracts.  In 
addition,  each  major  weapon  system  can 
vitally  affect  the  relative  influence  and  status 
of  the  military  services  and  they,  too,  be- 
come something  more  than  dispassionate  on- 
lookers during  such  debates.  How  prestigious 
would  the  Navy  be  without  a  carrier  fleet. 
or  the  Air  Force  without  a  manned  bomber 
fleet,  or  the  Army  without  a  tank  fleet?  The 
one  system  other  than  ABM  attacked  by  an 
amendment  in  August — the  Main  Battle 
Tank — after  being  withdrawn  by  agreement, 
was  re-endorsed  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee after  It  had  received  from  the  General 
Accounting  OJIice  a  report  very  critical  of 
the  program. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  attempts  to 
take  out  some  of  the  weapons  were  not  suc- 
cessful, the  votes  Indicated  that  the  crlUcs 
were  making  headway  In  the  sense  that  more 
Senators  went  on  record  to  eliminate  large 
sums  of  money  from  the  bill  than  had  ever 
done  so  before.  For  example,  twenty-three 
Senators  voted  for  Sen.  William  Proxmlre's 
amendment  to  cut  out  more  than  $500  mil- 
lion from  the  C-5A.  Only  eleven,  it  will  be 
recalled,  had  voted  for  the  Smith  proposal  to 
take  all  the  money  away  from  the  Safeguard 
ABM.  Senator  Smith  was  able  to  Improve 
upon  her  earlier  showing;  she  reintroduced 
her  ABM  amendment  on  the  appropriations 
bill  on  December  15  and  received  thlrty-slx 
votes.  These  votes  and  the  corresponding  ones 
In  the  House,  though  modest,  represent  dra- 
matic progress  over  the  year  t>efore,  when 
Senator  Clark,  for  example,  could  muster  no 
more  than  six  of  his  colleagues  against  the 
proposed  new  bomber  defense  system  ( called 
AW  ACS)  and  similar  numbers  on  other  pro- 
grams, and  when  the  opposition  to  his  argu- 
ments against  the  Manned  Orbiting  Lab 
(MOD  was  so  rigid  that  he  was  discouraged 
from  even  introducing  the  amendment  he 
had  prepared  against  it. 

The  fundamental  failure  of  the  floor  ef- 
forts In  both  Houses  was  that  all  the  ad- 
vanced weapKjns  survived  the  challenges  in- 
tact and  no  substantial  money  cuts  were 
achieved  while  the  bill  was  being  considered. 
But  this  should  not  detract  from  what  was 
accomplished.  In  the  flrst  place,  the  funds 
recommended  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees were  substantially  lower  than  the 
Administration  had  requested,  and  it  Is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  the  demands  made  by  the 
military  critics  for  defense  reductions  influ- 
enced the  actions  of  the  committees.  In  a 
move  of  long-term  importance,  $1  billion  was 
taken  out  of  the  research  and  development 
program  alone. 

Second,  the  relatively  minor  reductions 
and  the  non-money  amendments  tacked  on 
to  the  authorization  act  were  also  not  in- 
significant. In  addition  to  the  amendments 
on  chemical  and  biological  warfare,  social 
science  research,  and  the  Pentagon's  emer- 
gency fund.  Senator  Proxmlre  successfully 
proposed  that  (1)  the  General  Accounting 
Office  conduct  the  first  comprehensive  study 
of  defense  profits;  (2)  a  directory  be  com- 
piled and  kept  up  to  date  of  retired  military 
officers  employed  by  defense  contractors  and 
of  former  contractor  officials  employed  by 
the  Pentagon;  and  (3)  the  category  of  mili- 
tary research  known  an  independent  re- 
search and  development  be  cut  20  per  cent. 
In  addition,  a  ceiling  was  placed  on  total 
troop  strength,  though  hardly  low  enough 
for  many  critics,  a  cost  and  effectiveness 
study  of  the  nuclear  attack  aircraft  carriers 
was  ordered,  the  Pentagon  agreed  to  hold  up 
spending  on  the  Main  Battle  Tank  until  it 
could  complete  a  study  of  that  program,  and 
a  number  of  small  weapons  were  added  to 
the  list  of  Items  that  must  be  speclflcally 
authorized  each  year  rather  than  simply 
contained  In  an  appropriation.  This  last 
change  will  Improve  Congress'  ability  to  con- 
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trol  military  spending,  assuming  the  willing- 
ness to  exercise  control  p>erslsts. 

Third,  throughout  the  year  decisions  about 
weapons  systems  were  announced  by  the 
Pentagon  that  served  to  vindicate  those  who 
had  tried  to  point  out  the  waste  inherent  in 
the  defense  budget  by  examining  speclflo 
programs.  In  May  production  of  the  Chey- 
enne Helicopter  was  halted,  a  step  that  Rep. 
Otis  Pike,  one  of  the  "fearless  five"  dissident 
members  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, had  been  urging  for  more  than  a 
year.  In  June  the  MOL  was  canceled.  In 
November,  after  the  authorization  act*  were 
completed.  President  Nixon  proclaimed  a 
limitation  of  the  use  of  chemical  agents  and 
a  renunciation  of  germ  warfare,  although 
the  germ  ban  has  since  been  revealed  as 
only  a  partial  ban  because  of  a  recent  rede- 
fining of  biological  toxins.  Also  in  Novem- 
ber, the  Air  Force  announced  that  It  would 
purchase  eighty-one  rather  than  120  C-5A 
cargo  planes  due  to  Its  Increased  costs,  thus 
conceding  much  of  FYoxmlre's  criticism  of 
that  program.  Such  developments  encourage 
continued  Congressional  effort. 

On  December  3,  some  of  the  most  stinging 
criticism  of  military  spending  In  recent  years 
emanated  from  an  unlikely  source,  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee.  Throughout  the 
year.  Rep.  George  Mahon,  chairm-.n  of  the 
committee,  had  been  giving  hints  of  dissatis- 
faction with  the  military  budget  and  with 
the  military  in  general.  In  an  exchange  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  May  21.  Mahon 
asserted  that  "The  military  has  made  so 
many  mistakes,  it  has  generated  a  lack  of 
confldence" — whereupon  Rep.  L.  Mendel  Riv- 
ers, chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  accused  him  of  "playing  Into  the 
hands  of  the  enemies  of  the  military."  The 
December  repwrt  of  the  Mahon  committee 
cited  chapter  and  verse.  The  year  1969,  it 
concluded,  was  the  year  of  the  cost  overrun; 
"No  single  year  stands  out  in  which  Inordi- 
nate escalations  In  costs  for  Defense  weapons 
systems  developments  and  procurements 
have  been  surfaced  to  the  extent  they  have 
been  this  year  during  the  hearings."  Punch- 
ing a  hole  in  the  Pentagon's  usual  explana- 
tion for  cost  overruns,  the  committee  found 
that  inflation  accounted  for  only  11.4  i>er 
cent  of  the  increases  identified,  and  "It  can 
be  said  that  cost  overruns  in  fact  have  con- 
tributed to  Inflation."  The  report  went  on  to 
Indict  the  Pentagon  for  sloppy  contracting 
methods  and  questionable  practices  with  re- 
gard to  justifications  for  programs  presented 
to  Congress. 

More  important,  the  committee  recom- 
mended an  appropriation  $5.3  billion  below 
the  Nixon  revised  request,  and  $4.4  billion 
below  the  amount  actually  appropriated  the 
year  before.  The  Senate  then  removed  an 
additional  $627  million,  and  the  conference 
committee  restored  about  half  of  that 
amount.  The  appropriation  finally  passed  was 
thus  $5.6  billion  below  Nixon's  request.  The 
Senate  also  placed  in  the  bill  a  prohibition 
against  the  use  of  U.S.  ground  troops  In  Laos 
and  Thailand  and  a  requirement  that  funds 
appropriated  but  not  spent  or  obligated  by 
the  Defense  Department  be  identified  after 
certain  periods  of  time — further  evidence  of 
a  strong  sentiment  that  Congress  should  ex- 
ercise greater  control  over  defense  spending. 

The  appropriation  was  the  first  since  1965 
to  be  less  than  that  of  the  year  before;  it 
showed  the  largest  reduction  since  the  post- 
Korean  War  year  of  1954.  That  Is  not  to  say 
that  total  defense  spending  will  actually  be 
reduced  by  any  given  amount.  The  appro- 
priation bill  referred  to  contains  most  but 
not  all  the  moneys  appropriated  for  defense. 
Military  construction  Is  handled  as  a  sepa- 
rate piece  of  legislation,  as  are  such  mllltaxy- 
related  appropriations  as  foreign  military  aid. 
Also,  the  regular  defense  appropriation  bills 
can  be,  and  usually  are,  augmented  by  sup- 
plemental appropriations.  The  supplementals 
are  sometimes  wildly  unpredictable.  In  1967 
the  Johnson  administration  asked  additional 
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sums   of   close   ;o   $13   billion    bfv.ii-e  of   a 
miscaJcula:'.on  of  the  costs  of  Vietnam 

There  U  reison  far  restmlneJ  optimism 
■with  regard  to  total  .ippropriAtlons  th'-s  year. 
(They  can  never  be  coivsldered  complete  while 
supplementala  c  tn  still  be  inu-oduced  and 
ftc-ed  upon,  ^nd  these  can  be  submitted  a:iy 
t'me  up  tu  June  JO.  the  end  a:  the  fiscal 
vear,  TechtUcHlly  the  approp.-i.itio:ii  process 
ii  not  over  until  the  a.-cal  >e-U-  Is  over  i  In 
addition  v>  the  large  r<sluct:-^a  In  the  main 
defense  appropriation.  b*^^>t.h  t;'.e  military  con- 
STuction  and  the  military  joreiga  a;d  appro- 
pr.  ttlons  wer*-  below  the  unouati  requested, 
and  the  only  supplemental  that  now  appears 
or.  the  n.Trlzon  *:;.  be  rel.nuely  small -about 
II  blll.^n  to  pay  for  the  ni.Utary  pjy  ral^^ 
enacted  last  yeax 

But  there  is  a  hitch  the  amounts  ap- 
propr.ated  bv  Concresa  differ  fp^m  the 
amounts  spent  by  the  Pentagon  This  dis- 
creinn.-v  ar..'P'-  ber-.iusf  ni.  ufv  ippropruited 
In  ore  vear  but  not  spent,  is  then  c.irned 
over  W  subsequent  ye.»rs  The  time  Ugs 
be'ween  appropriation  and  expenditure  vary 
with  the  tvpe  of  prosrram.  the  greatest  lai< 
occurring  Ja  procurement  For  this  reason 
we  can  anticipate  subs-antlal  delays  between 
appropriation  reduction^  and  spending  re- 
ductions, and  the  full  amount  of  last  year's 
cu'-   •*•.'.   n->t   b.^   rei.i.-pcl   imrmHl.-itf Iv 

Takln?  all  of  this  Into  account,  we  can 
estimate  total  Defence  Department  expend- 
Itu'-";  In  hscHl  1970  ol  about  S76  billion 
This  compares  with  «77  3  billion  In  1968 
and  J77  9  billion  m  1969  The  difference,  if 
x^"  e-itimate  holds  up.  would  be  an  actual 
reductlun  of  about  $2  billion  irom  last  year 

Balancing  off  this  healthy  sign  Is  the  fact 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  MOL  and 
Che  e!:-e  -jr  'tr.i.n.-^  -anceled  e.irlv  Lust  vear. 
and  the  cutback  in  the  number  cf  C-5As  to 
be  purchased,  all  the  ma.'or  weapons  sys- 
tems were  allowed  to  go  forward  Since  an 
unusual  number  of  new  profram.s  are  get- 
t-ne  <^f^  'he  crcund  or  into  the  water  this 
vear.  and  since  their  major  funding  is  yet 
■^^  ...j^^p  .„,  ^.,gp  15  -pirlv  ho.-.?  se'  lor 
another  big  defense  budget  Putsch  For  ex- 
ample a  n-.ere  'lOo  million  wa«  appropriated 
l.~.r  AMSA  'his  vear.  but  It  will  pr^bablv  cost 
more  than  915  billion  eventualK,  and  an- 
nual appropriations  will  5ccn  t.t^tl  !-e  era', 
hundred  milUon  dollars  a  year  The  same 
can  be  said  for  the  new  fighter  aircraft, 
the  carrier^  the  Mam  Battle  Tank,  and  sev- 
eral other  weapon?  which  got  their  b!g  feet 
In  the  tloor  this  year  If  old  and  now  weap- 
ons svifms  continue  to  be  funded.  It  mat- 
ters --iOt  ^hat  cu»s  are  made  in  manpower 
operations  rind  maintenance,  research  and 
dev»lopment,  In  stretch-otits  of  hardware 
pro-rams.  or  In  the  closing  of  bases;  the 
pre-uxes  win  ultimately  develop  for  once 
,e\'-  '"t-.'  rclnsr  th"  ^ve-at'  bi-dse'  Corerre^s 
shied  awav  from  this  issue  in  1969.  but  one 
day  s  on  It  will  have  to  be  met  If  there  1= 
not  a  weedins  out  of  'he  marginal  and  ex- 
ce^rlve'.v  ambitious  programs  at  various 
it.i-'es  -f  '^•'  their  d"ve'.orm'-T  'as'  -.-ear's 
struggle  win  have  ?«ehleved  at  best  a  tem- 
porary dip  m  expenditures,  to  be  followed  by 
another  upward  thrust. 

Congress  did  not  turn  the  raill'ary  estab- 
lishment around  m  1969.  and  perh^n^;  It  was 
too  muc.  to  expect  that  twenty  years  of 
almost  constant  mllUar'-  ?r  .-A-'h  wrult!  be 
rev-n-ed  In  ore  In  tact  defense  sperdin?  In- 
creased ■wm'-what  m  tlscnl  I'^fl"'  Bi"  C«n- 
gros^  did  rri^k»  a  -tart  r  appropriated  less 
mor.ev  and  -ec'ilmed  seme  of  Us  controls 
ove-  -he  Pen- agon  by  legislating  them  back 
into  existence  I'-s  meth^xl  of  analysis  and 
atta-tk.  weapon  sys-em  by  weupon  system, 
proved  very  effective  and  succeeded  In  keep- 
ing the  m;';t.iry  on  'he  defen-^'ve  rhr  "iBh^>ut 
the  year  The  critics  demonstrated  their  will- 
IngnefS  to  work  hard  In  order  to  under- 
stand defense  pr>.;rair_s.  their  future  suc- 
cess is  critics  will  largely  depend  on  their 
persistence  in  straightening  out   what  Sen- 
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ator    Fulbright    hm    termed    our    ci.>ck-eyed 
prK'rlties 

The  Senate  debate  over  the  military  au- 
thorization b.ll.  whioli  was  the  iou»<est  nilli- 
t«r>  debaie  in  the  history  of  Congress,  and 
tlie  ni.tiiy  hearli:C>  lnti>  military  aff.iirs  con- 
ducted by  Senatvjrs  Pru.unlre,  Fuibnglit. 
Svmlnijton  Gore  antl  Ribicoff.  have  hel}.)ed 
to  establish  a  better  uiider--,landlng  of  how 
the  Pen'agon  lUid  u.s  indu-sirlal  allies  oper- 
ate I'  raised  sen.  us  doubts.  If  not  indigna- 
tion over  'he  wLsdc^m  of  entrusting  to  iheir 
.sands  io  mucii  of  the  nation's  weal'h  and 
power 

.At  -he  ^erv  !ea.«.t  rbe  lAMie  of  deien.se 
spending  has  t>een  removed  from  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  high  priesrs  of  military  a-ithor- 
itv  and  broueni  into  the  light  lor  rU  con- 
gre-atlon.s  to  >ee  Bv  doing  that  mucn  Con- 
gre'j;  has  ^iiaken  li.<elf  fr^e  cf  wme  of  tne 
myths  that  have  enveloped  the  limitary  budg- 
et lor  ^J  long  One  was  the  a-ssumptiun  that 
it  was  somehow  preordained  lor  de'en-^e  ex- 
penditure-, in  the  nuclear  age  to  comprise 
between  8  and  10  per  cent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional prixluct.  and  that  so  long  as  the  figure 
hovered  In  this  raJige  it  w.as  acceptable.  Thi.s 
supposition  has  been  rejected  partly  because 
the  enormous  amount  of  w.vste  disc  lot  ed  bv 
last  year's  investigations  proved  that  de- 
fense spending  Is  excesalvc,  parti-,  bec.^u.^f 
members  of  Conit:ress  have  learned  to  ask 
some  of  the  more  important  questloi^s  and  to 
ch.tUenge  the  basic  assumptions  uiidf riving 
military  polity  For  example,  the  real  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  the  si.e  oi  the  budget 
IS  not  what  proportion  of  GNP  it  reprebents. 
or  whether  the  percentage  should  be  reused 
or  lowered  or  whether  it  is  equal  to  the 
square  of  the  moon  s  diameter  The  reul  ques- 
tion Is  whe-her  we  are  .nve.^rin^  ti:«i  Irtle  or 
too  much  o:  our  resources  to  achieve  the 
only  r.itlon  .1  objei-'lve  for  a  military  estab- 
lishment, national  defense 

By  spending  sucli  time  and  e.iergy  on  these 
matters,  Congressmen  have  begun  to  under- 
stand how  cntlca!  it  is  to  deal  with  the  de- 
fense budget  The  usue  of  defense  Is  going 
through  the  proce  =  =  of  sociallzat;r  :i  ju»t  as 
the  Ui'.ies  Ol  Civil  ri|j!>t.s.  poverty  and  hunger, 
and  pollution  of  the  environment  have  gone 
thro'.tgh  A  similar  process  lu  recent  years. 
Lik->  these  civilian  Issues,  defense  is  no 
longer  thought  to  be  the  exclusive  province 
of  any  l)Ody  of  experts  in  the  executive  or 
legislative  branches.  Increaslnglv,  member^ 
of  Congress  have  made  tnemseives  fully  qual- 
ified and  oumpeteut  to  speak  out,  raise  qvies- 
rions.  make  suggestions,  and  exercise  their 
individual  judgment  about  civilian  Issues,  re- 
gardless of  their  committee  a^slgnmeais  ot 
background  and  training  Defense  policy  is 
rapidly  coming  to  be  viewed  with  the  same 
degree  of  urgency  It  is  too  important  to  be 
left  to  the  military  or  to  the  proftssiunal  ex- 
perts who  have  botclied  things  badly  up  to 
now. 

What  the  public  now  needs  t"  understand 
Is  that  defense.  llKe  many  other  questions. 
Is  too  important  to  be  left  to  the  govern- 
m.ent  to  determine  by  Itself.  The  anti-ABM 
movement  was  me  of  the  better  examples  In 
recent  years  of  a  coalition  of  people.  group« 
and  elected  officials  committed  to  a  major 
c'ia.nKe  r.f  p.'licv.  ami  tne  f.ict  tha'  it  did  -is 
we;i  as  it  did  is  a  sign  that  It  is  still  possible 
to  strive  toward  public  resolution  of  ptibllc 
Issues.  Unfortunately,  that  coalition  turned 
out  to  be  too  ephemeral  to  sustain  Its  pres- 
sure during  the  debate  over  military  pend- 
ing that  followed  the  .\BM  vote  The  steady 
stream  up  Capitol  Hlil  of  rttl.^ens  groups. 
eml.s.s.irles  from  the  unlversltle.?.  ex-officlals 
and  statesmen  who  Indrfatigabty  button- 
holed their  C'^ngressmen  and  Senators  to  ar- 
gue the  case  a?alnst  the  ABM.  who  held 
ccnfercnces,  wrote  papers,  rep<jrts  and 
speeches  conductrd  press  cinferences  and 
took  out  ads  in  major  dallies,  slowed  to  a 
trickle  after  that  first  August  vote  'When 
the    debate    resumed    In    September    It   bad 
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dried  up  almost   completely    There  were  no 
packed  tjailerles  after  ABM 

But  for  a  while  last  year,  the  Juices  flowed 
again  in  Congres.s,  a  branch  cf  government 
Vkhich  many  persons  thou^;ht  tmj  w-lthered 
ti.  show  any  life  As  Ruth  Ckirdon.  age  72. 
said  upon  receiving  her  lirst  Academy 
.\\vard  in  196"^.  I  can't  tell  you  how  en- 
couraging a  thing  l:Ke  this  i--   ' 


A  SOLDIER   VIEWS   MYLAI 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

C'F    MINNls.    I  * 

IN  l-HE  HOUt;E  OK  REPRE.SENTAlIVtS 
Thur-clav.  Ft'brunrij  5,  1970 

Mr.  NELSEN  M; .  Speaker,  the  Worth- 
ington  Daily  doiic  »..  m..  coi.gi'o.ssional 
d,.s:nct  iias  .seen  fit  to  publish  a  most 
thoughtlul  Icx'k  at  the  Mylai  .scene  from 
a  .'^oldter's  point  of  view  I  believe  this 
accomt  by  Sgt  Tim  O  Biien  of  'Worth- 
ln.iton  providr-.s  insigM  ar.d  i:nder;t:and- 
111.5  about  the  tragic  situauor.  th.it  .xists 
in  parts  of  Vietnam  and  .--iiouJu  be  shared 
wiin  the  American  puuiic  I  ir.clude 
Sergeant  O  linen's  assessment,  alon;i 
With  its  editorial  introduction,  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks: 

iEt>iTC)Rs  Note  Sgl  T.m  O'Brien,  a 
Wurthmgtiin  mar.  anil  a  gr.iCuate  ct  the  local 
pul-'.ic  schoclE  IS  nc-.v  wl'h  t:.e  U.S  int.intry 
in  Vietnam.  He  fought  at  Mylai  not  In  March 
19C3.  when  It  !.;  purported  an  atrocitv  was 
Commuted  fnere  but  less  thai:  a  year  later. 
Hi.,  report  Is  powerful  O'Brien  Is  the  sou  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs  William  T  O'Brien.  230  lUh 
Ave.) 

riie  villt-ges  ol  Myiil  :<.r<:  scattered  like 
wild  seed  In  and  aroui  d  Pinkvllle.  a  flat 
stretch  of  sandy  red  clay  a!'  ng  the  northern 
coast  of  South  Vietnam  P'.nkvlllp  seems  a 
silly,  county  fairish  misnomer  for  such  a  ful- 
len  piece  of  the  world  From  the  ln:.i:itry- 
mans  perspective,  zlg-zagglng  through  one 
of  the  most  heavily  mined  area.-;  Iti  f.ie  war 
zone  there  U  little  p.iik — or  rosy-  -about 
Pinkvllle.  Mud  huto  more  often  deserted 
'han  not.  gray  and  flli'.iy  hamlets,  bombed 
out  pagodas,  and  the  patentV.  hostile  faces 
of  Pmkville's  inhabitants  are  what  he  finds 
there,  along  with  a  spate  of  elaborate  tun- 
nels, bomb  shelters  and  graves. 

Tlie  place  derives  Iti  n.i.n.e  from  the  fact 
that  rul'ltary  maps  color  It  a  ciilmmerlng 
,hade  of  elephant-pink,  signifying  wha'  the 
map  legends  call  a  "built-up  ..rea"  Perhaps 
It  c  nee  wa:.  Now  It  needs  to  he  GIs  operat- 
ing in  Pinkvllle  have  long  slnre  concluded 
•hat  th?  only  jusiiRcatlon  fwr  the  name  Is 
In  the  strength  .ind  feroci  y  of  Viet  Cong 
in   the  area    a  bunch  of  real  pinkos. 

Plnkvi'.le  and  the  village;  ca:ied  My  Lai 
are  well  known  to  this  ;.r.lt  Tliey  were 
notorious  and  feared  places  even  before  the 
brazen  and  perhap>=  unfair  In  nc;!ines  her.'-.lded 
the  "My  Lai  NTass.acre".  In  .tanuaty  of  last 
year,  less  than  a  year  after  the  alleged 
.slaughter,  thi;.  unit  took  part  m  the  massive 
Operation  Ru.ssell  Beach.  Jolatng  forces  with 
vihcr  Army  elements,  boatloads  if  Marines, 
the  Navy  pnd  Air  Fcrce  S'lbject  of  the  In- 
r.cately  planned  and  mud.  t  ■if-d  campaign 
\.as  Plukvr.e  and  'he  Bf.t(i!ig.n  Peninsula, 
.)oth  of  which  had  long  --r. ed  as  Charlie's 
answer  to  the  American  RiR  Center — 
friendly  natives,  home  cooked  rice,  and 
nearly  total  sanctuary  from  Americ  in  foot- 
^.olUiers  Despite  the  publicity  and  War  Col- 
lege strategy,  the  operatlci.  did  not  produce 
the  anticipated  results,  anu  this  unit  learned 
some  hard  leosons  about  Pmkville.  There  is 
no  reliable  criterion  by  which  the  OI  can 
distinguish  a  pretty  Vietnamese  girl  from  a 
deadly  enemy;  often  they  proved  to  be  the 
same  person.  The   unit  triggered  one  mine 
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after  the  other  during  the  operation,  frus- 
tration and  anger  built  with  each  explosion 
and  betrayal,  one  hamlet  and  one  Oriental 
i.ice  began  to  look  like  any  other — hostile  and 
black—  and  this  was  a  group  of  men  boiling 
with  hate  when  they  wore  pulled  out  of 
Pinkvllle. 

THE    VIFTCONC    WERE    THERE 

In  May  we  were  ordered  back.  Inserted 
hv  chv.pppr  In  the  villages  of  My  Khe,  a  few 
thoi'-and  meters  "-.outh  of  the  My  IaI's,  the 
unit  titt  Immediate  contact,  only  seconds 
after  in'prrogatmg  with  negative  results  the 
Citizens  if  My  Khe  3.  The  Viet  Cong  were 
th?re  waiting  in  ambush  across  the  rice 
padiiy;  the  pe  ^ple,  some  of  them,  had  to 
know  what  wa.s  in  store:  .so  we  went  across 
the  paddv  and  the  .Ar'.zonan  was  killed  and 
ri  gren.idc  bounced  off  my  helmet,  taking 
CIRU5  sn  out  of  the  war.  And  a  lieutenant 
swiveled  the  .'kinny  Arlzonan  off  his  shoulder, 
Into  a  chi.'pper.  and  we  went  north,  into  the 
My  Lai's 

It  is  di'^lciilt  to  recount  the  next  weeks. 
It  was  a  matter  of  walking  until  someone 
h.t  a  mine -a  frenzied  call  for  dust-oflf 
choppers—  then  walking  until  we  were  mor- 
tared or  until  rn'.pers  phnked  away  at  us 
fr-im  one  of  the  villages 

We  met  a  certain  number  of  local  Viet- 
namese alonp  the  way.  Inva.-iably  they  were 
tlie  nonparticlpants  In  war:  children  under 
10  years,  women,  old  folks  who  planted  their 
eye>.  int'j  the  dirt  and  were  silent.  There 
were  no  mllltary-aged  men  to  be  seen,  no 
fathfrs  for  the  children,  husbands  for  the 
women:  no  brothers  and  no  farmers  to  reap 
the  rice  which  someone  had  to  have  planted. 
And  there  were  never  answers  to  the  ques- 
tion, "Where  are  the  men?"  Not  from  the 
villagers  Not  \mtll  the  unit  ducked  poppa'a 
bullet  or  exploded  his  fine  mine  Into  a  mil- 
lion fragments. 

Tlie  unit  was  fatigued  and  angry  leaving 
My  Lai  5:  another  futile  search  of  a  nearly 
desened  village,  another  fat  zero  turned  up 
through  Interrogation.  Moving  north  to  croes 
the  Diem  Diem  River,  the  unit  took  con- 
tinuous sniper  fire,  and  it  Intensified  Into 
a  storm  of  sound  when  we  reached  the  water 
and  a  bridge.  75  meters  long  and  perfectly 
exposed,  the  only  way  across.  One  man  at 
a  time,  churning  as  fast  as  the  rucksacks 
and  radios  and  machine  guns  allowed,  the 
unit  crossed  the  Song  Diem  Diem,  the  rest 
of  the  troofjs  spraying  out  protective  fire, 
waiting  their  own  turn,  and  we  were  scared. 
It  was  a  race.  A  lieutenant  was  the  starter, 
crouched  at  the  clay  runway  leading  into 
t!te  paddy,  hollering  "Go"  for  each  of  us 
and  then  letting  a  burst  of  fire  to  cover  the 
guy.  The  CO,  first  man  to  win  his  race,  wae 
at  the  finish  line.  He  gave  the  V  sign  to  each 
man  across,  which  might  have  signaled  vic- 
tory or  valor  but  after-wards  came  to  mean 
vindictive — as  In  vengeance. 

ONE    HtT    .MTXR    ANOTHKB    BUSNED 

In  the  next  days  It  took  little  provocation 
for  the  unit  to  flick  the  flint  on  their  Zlppo 
lighters.  Thatched  roofs  take  the  flame 
quickly,  and  on  bad  days  the  unit  burned  one 
hut  after  the  other.  Fear,  exhaustion,  the 
torture  of  searching  for  ground  that  won't 
blow  you  away,  day  to  day  harassing  fire— 
these  things  built,  one  upon  the  other,  and 
the  psyche  finds  Its  outlets. 

When  two  popular  soldiers  were  blown 
into  a  hedgerow  by  a  booby  trapped  artillery 
round,  men  put  their  fists  to  the  nearest 
Vetnaniese.  two  frightened  women  living  In 
the  guilty  hamlet,  and  when  the  troops  were 
through  with  them,  they  hacked  off  swaks 
of  il.ick  black  hair.  The  men  were  crying. 
doing  this. 

Fighters  were  called  In.  The  hamlet  wa« 
leveled  and  naplam  was  used  to  burn  away 
whatever  might  have  been  living  In  the  rub- 
ble There  were  VC  In  that  hamlet,  and  who 
else? 

If    the   alleged   Incident   at   My  Lai   4  In 
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March,  1968,  occurrM  as  reported.  It  was  a 
crime,  and  there  Is  no  Justlflcatlon  to  be 
culled  from  reference  to  the  participants" 
brutal  experiences  In  and  around  the  My 
Lai's,  Just  as  this  unit's  actions  are  not 
assuaged  by  pointing  to  dead  buddies,  hos- 
tile civilians,  and  the  omnipresent  mines. 
GIs,  growing  up  on  the  Image  of  the  Amer- 
ican soldier  as  a  khakled  savior,  generously 
giving  of  himself  to  flght  for  enslaved  and 
grateful  souls,  has  a  difficult  time  under- 
standing that  this  Is  not  France,  that  My  Lai 
Is  a  far  cry  from  Paris  and  its  cheering, 
willing  young  chicks.  The  difference  Is  that 
My  Lai  is  not  occupied  nor  enslaved  by  the 
enemy.  The  residents  of  Pinkvllle  are  the 
enemy — or  his  children  or  his  wife  or  his 
bronzed  old  mother.  And  still  GIs  find  it 
incomprehensible,  their  hostility.  "Ungrate- 
ful, stupid  dinks,"  we  call  them.  Dinks, 
which  is  a  word  laden  with  all  the  contempt 
of  World  War  II's  "nip"  and  "kraut',  the 
Korean  War's  "gook",  Castro's  "yankee". 

ONE    DAT    IN    CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Pinkvllle  is  the  enemy's  home,  that  can 
be  said  as  surely  as  one  can  say  anything 
about  what  happens  here.  Given  that  fact, 
the  outrage  of  American  troops  at  the  sullen 
faces,  mines,  and  unanswered  questions 
reaches  iudlcrouslty.  What  more  can  be  ex- 
pected from  the  enemy  and  his  family? 

If  outrage  does  not  Justify  what  might 
have  happened  In  March  of  last  year,  neither 
does  the  fact  that  the  slain  women  and  chil- 
dren were  hostile  relatives  and  friends  and 
sympathizers  of  the  Viet  Cong.  If  so,  we 
could  smile  at  our  consciences  and  Justify 
similar  atrocities  by  past  and  present  en- 
emies: when,  in  retribution  for  the  killing  of 
Heydrlch,  the  Nazi  occupiers  of  Prague  trav- 
eled a  few  kllometeres  to  the  west,  cordoned 
off  the  village  of  Lidice  and  marched  the 
inhabitants  off  to  a  nearby  field  where  they 
were  killed.  The  official  explanation:  Lidice 
was  the  suspected  refuge  for  Heydrlch 's  kill- 
ers. Today  Lidice.  Czechoslovakia,  Is  a  flow- 
ered memorial  to  that  event.  One  wonders 
how  the  Vietnamese  will  commemorate  My 
Lai  4  20  years  from  today. 

There  U  more  to  our  unit's  behavior  and 
the  behavior  of  Charlie  Company  in  Pink- 
vllle than  can  be  found  In  the  phrase  '"mob 
psychology".  There  was  hate  and  a  kind  of 
crazed  frustration  in  the  men  out  there.  No 
mob  leader,  no  anonymity  in  ntimbers  was 
needed  to  carry  the  troops  toward  violence. 

Nor  does  Cooley's  ""In-group,  out-group" 
analysis  penetrate  deeply  into  what  hap- 
pened and,  presumably.  Is  still  happening. 
Though  It  Is  true  that  the  Oriental  skin, 
poverty,  and  hostility  found  in  Pinkvllle 
leads  to  the  "we-they"  complex,  grouping  all 
Vietnamese — friendly  or  not  into  the  same 
category,  the  dink.  It  is  not  often  that  the 
out-group  is  so  Intensely  out  that  they  are 
beaten  and  bombed  and  shot. 

AITLICTION     MANCTTSTED     EN     WAR 

Perhaps  we  should  take  another  look  at 
the  Insight  of  Freud  (who  Is  also  "out" 
these  days)  and  his  concept  of  the  Id.  which 
Alan  Watts  characterizes  as  "the  primor- 
dial instincts  of  the  swamp  and  the  cave." 
Perhaps  the  American  condemnation  of  "the 
national  character"  of  Nazi  Germany — with 
Its  lurking  brutality,  authoritarianism  and 
ethnocentrlsm — was  too  quickly  and  glibly 
confined  to  the  Germanic  culture. 

■Whatever  the  roots,  the  aflfllctlon  seems  to 
be  manifested  in  war  and  particularly,  most 
acutely.  In  the  sort  of  throe  of  events  this 
unit  experienced  last  May  In  Pinkvllle.  It  was 
a  hard  way  to  peek  Into  your  own  soul,  and 
the  headlines  may  have  been  a  shocking  de- 
nouncement for  the  American  public,  but 
some  soldiers  here  ue  hoping  we  can  pro- 
ceed from  a  new  level  of  understanding,  in- 
dividually and  as  a  nation.  Some  of  us  are 
convinced,  with  Alan  Watts,  that  "the  most 
Intense  darkness  is  Itself  the  seed  of  light, 
and  all  explicit  warfare  is  implicit  love." 
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COMMISSION    ON    U.S.    PARTICIPA- 
TION IN  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OP    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Febriuiry  5.  1970 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  resolution  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Presidential 
Commission  on  United  States  Particip>a-" 
tion  in  the  United  Nations. 

The  year  1970  marks  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  the  United  Nations  organiza- 
tion. Many  things  have  happened  since 
that  organization  came  into  being  and 
many  other  things  will  happen  in  the 
years  ahead.  This  year,  therefore,  would 
seem  to  ofifer  us  a  timely  opportunity  for 
reviewing  the  record  of  accomplishments 
of  the  UJ^.  organizations,  for  reappris- 
ing  the  machinerj-  of  the  U.N,  system 
and  for  trying  to  arrive  at  some  answers 
regarding  the  role  which  that  instru- 
ment of  international  cooperation 
should  play  during  the  coming  decade. 
With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Organiza- 
tions and  Movements  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  chair,  has  planned  a  series  of 
hearings  relating  to  the  U  JJ.  These  hear- 
ings will  begin  on  February  17  and  many 
distingiiished  Americans  in  public  life 
and  in  the  private  sector  will  testify  be- 
fore the  subcommittee. 

It  has  been  my  feeling  and  that  of 
some  of  my  colleagues  that  any  meaning- 
ful reappraisal  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  the  U.S.  role  in  that  organization 
cannot  involve  the  Congress  alone.  The 
executive  branch  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
Nation,  ought  to  have  a  part  in  that  un- 
dertaking. It  is  with  this  in  mind  that 
I  am  today  introducing  the  resolution 
which  would  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  P>residential  commission  to 
conduct  such  a  reappraisal. 
The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
H.J.  Res.  1078 
Joint   resolution   establishing  the   Commis- 
sion on  United  States  Participation  In  the 
United  Nations,  and  for  other  purpoees 
Whereas  1970  marks  the  twenty-fifth  an- 
niversary of  the  United  Nations;  and 

Whereas  the  world  community  has 
changed  and  new  problems  have  arisen  dur- 
ing this  twenty-five-year  period:   and 

WTiereas  the  beginning  of  the  I970's  Is  an 
appropriate  time  to  Initiate  adequate  plan- 
ning for  the  future  operations  of  the  United 
Nations  and  for  the  role  of  the  United  States 
In  such  operations:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  osseTnJiled,  That  (a)  there  is 
established  the  Commission  on  United  States 
Participation  in  the  United  Nations  (here- 
after in  this  Joint  Resolution  referred  tx)  as 
the  "Commission")  to  be  composed  of 
twenty-five  members  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Pour  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives selected  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  at  least  two  of 
whom  shall  be  selected  from  among  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Afl^airs  and  not 
more  than  two  of  whom  shall  be  selected 
from  the  same  political  party. 

(3)  Seventeen  members  selected  by  the 
Preeldent  of  the  United  States  from  among 
outstanding  citizens  In  both  private  and 
public  life.  The  President  shall  designate  a 
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member  of  the  ComnUselon  selected  by  him 
from  private  life  to  serve  aa  lie  chairman. 

lb)  Any  vacancy  in  the  membership  of 
the  Comnilsslcn  shall  not  affect  Its  powers, 
but  shall  be  filled  m  the  same  manner  as 
In  the  case  of  the  original  apptiintment 

I  c- 1  Thirteen  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business 

Sec.  2.  (a'  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Commission  to  rev.ew  the  organization  and 
operation  of  the  United  Nations  and  its 
specialized  agencies  and  prugrams  for  the 
purpoae  of  making  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  regarding  the 
role  of  the  Vnlted  States  in  the  operations 
and  programs  of  the  United  Nations  during 
the  decide  of  the  1970  s 

lb  I  The  Commission  shall  report  in  writ- 
ing to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress,  not 
later  than  one  ye»r  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Joint  Resolution  which  report 
shall  set  fonh  the  results  of  the  review  con- 
ducted by  the  Commission,  together  with 
such  recommendations  regarding  United 
States  participation  in  United  Natlorw  oper- 
ations and  programs  as  the  Commission  may 
deem  app.'op.-iate  The  Commission  sha:' 
ceise  to  exist  sixty  days  after  fllmg  the 
WTitten  repcr.s  required  by  this  3ul)section 
Stc  3  Tne  Commission  is  authorized, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws 
and  regulations,  to  appoint,  compensate,  and 
remove  such  personnel  as  It  may  deem  ad- 
visable to  c-rry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Joint  Re.-iolution 

Sec  4  lai  Each  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion who  Is  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion in  addition  to  that  received  for  his 
services  as  such  an  officer  or  employee,  but 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel  subsistence 
and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by 
him  when  actually  engaged  In  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission 

lb)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  se- 
lected from  private  life  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  »100  per  diem  when 
actually  engaged  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  as  a  member  of  the  Commission,  and 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessarj'  expenses  incurred  by  him 
In  th?  performance  of  such  duties 

Sec  5  Tlie  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
request  from  any  department,  agency  or  In- 
dependent in.^trumentallty  of  the  United 
States  any  information  and  assistance  it 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  duties  under 
this  Joint  Resolution,  and  each  such  de- 
partment, agency,  and  instrumentality  Is  at:- 
tborized  to  cooperate  with  the  Commission 
and  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law.  to  fur- 
nish such  infc  rmatlon  and  assistance  to  the 
Commission  \;pon  request  made  by  the  chair- 
man or  any  member  acting  as  chairman 

Sec  6  There  are  authorized  'o  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  1250,000,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provlslcns 
of  this  Joint  Resolution. 


VETERAN    RECALLS    FIRST    WORLD 
WAR 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    MEW    TO«K 

nt  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.^TI\'ES 

Thursday.  February  5.  1970 

Mr  ROBISON.  Mr  Speaker.  Harold 
L.  Barlow,  a  fine  gentleman  and  con- 
stituent of  mine,  recently  wrote  a  guest 
editorial  for  the  Legionnaire,  a  monthly 
publication  sponsored  by  Post  80  of  the 
American  Legion.  Blnghamton.  N  Y  The 
editorial  recount*  some  of  Mr   Barlows 
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thoughts  and  reflects  upon  his  experi- 
ences during  World  War  I  It  is.  at  once, 
a  nostalgic  and  Interesting  piece.  The 
full  text  follows: 

A  75-YtAa-OLD  Vetsran  WRrns 
When  we  old  veterins  waik  down  this  long 
road  of  life  we  see  and  hear  things  that  make 
us  laugh,  things  that  make  us  cry  and  many 
things  that  make  us  wonder  why 

Let  us  think  back  to  days  when  we  all  wore 
the  diaper,  when  Mother  and  Dad  worked 
hard  every  day  for  little  pay  so  that  our 
future  would  bring  forth  brighter  days. 

To  start  us  off  right  they  tickled  us  under 
the  chin  so  that  we  would  grin.  They  knew 
this  would  eventually  turn  Into  laughter  and 
would  pay-o3  thereafter. 

Oh.  vie  cried  too  when  we  had  a  little  pain, 
were  hungry  or  If  we  were  upset  when  harm- 
ful things  were  taken  from  our  little  hands 
We  didn  t  cry  long  until  we  started  to  smile 
or  fell  asleep  for  awhile 

Things  went  along  nicely  until  we  thought 
we  were  smart  and  did  things  we  should  not 
We  were  soon  corrected  on  this  foolish  stunt 
by  a  spanking  on  our  growing  rump 

We  believe  today  the  above  mentioned 
things  were  good  Ideas  They  taught  us  in 
later  years  to  go  along  doing  right  and  not 
wrung  There  were  times  I  didn't  follow  the 
right  path  and  down  the  wrong  path  went,  all 
for  which  I  now  repent  The  times  I  followed 
the  right  path  surely  pald-off.  especially  in 
friendship  ways  I  don't  know  or.  nor  do  I 
believe  that  I  have  one  enemy  In  the  U  S  A. 
It  s  a  wonderful  feeling,  and  I  hope  It  la  here 
to  stay 

S'ime  cf  us  didn't  have  the  opportunity  to 
get  much  education  My  parents  were  p)oor. 
so  I  left  gramniar  school  nnd  went  to  work, 
figuring  that  it  would  help  It  did  help  a  little 
but  not  much  It  didn't  help  me  In  l.i'er  years 
when  I  wanted  to  advance  to  higher  position 
and  rank.  I  can  assure  you  that  If  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  go  to  college  it  would  have 
been  to  seek  more  knowledge  Not  to  do  like 
a  few  students  cry  and  stew,  to  ease  their 
minds  use  narcotics  and  sniffle  glue,  think 
the  college  professors  and  teachers  have  no 
wits  and  that  they  are  hypocrites,  try  to  turn 
the  college  campus  Into  a  college  rumpus 
To  the  sincere  student  who  wants  to  ad\ance 
vuu  are  where  you  have  a  chance  for  a  pro- 
fession or  degree  stick  it  out  and  you  will 
see   how  much  better-off  ycu  will  be 

Today  some  young  t>eople  are  steering  the 
tragic  train  while  the  parents  are  riding  way 
back  In  the  old  caboose  sitting  there  paying 
no  attention  to  where  their  children  are 
headed  Just  saying  what  Is  the  use''  We  are 
comfortable  in  this  old  cuboor* 

Now  let  us  look  back  to  the  year  ol  1917 
when  our  President  thought  it  best  to  declare 
wn.-  and  we  were  told  what  we  would  be 
fighting  for  future  self  deff-nse.  helping 
friendly  nations  pull  their  chestnuts  out  of 
the  fire  and  fighting  a  war  to  end  all  wrars 
As  we  look  at  this  last  rea.son  and  think  of 
the  wars  our  nation  h.xs  been  in  since,  it  Is 
evident  we  did  a  darned  pocr  Job 

.iknyway.  to  show  our  putrlotl.sm  we  enlisted 
and  many  were  drafted  We  didn't  tear  up 
Draft  Cards  or  burn  the  Red-White  and  Blue, 
as  some  do.  surprisingly  supported  and  de- 
fended by  supposed -to- be  Intelligent  men 

In  the  attitude  of  these  people  tod.^y  to 
make  people  all  over  the  world  think  we  are 
distrusting,  pessimistic  capltaltsitlc  and  de- 
structive Invaders  giving  our  enemies  Ideius 
for  propaganda,  cr  Is  It  fear  within  them- 
selves, that  of  going  to  war 

Oh.  wp  had  a  few  we  called  the  Slacker  " 
He  was  so  scared  that  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
he  would  run  when  somebody  set-off  a  small 
flrecrarker 

We  sang  the  songs  that  Included  the  fol- 
lowing words — "America  America"  land  that 
we  love-  Its  a  "Grand  Old  Flag  "  It's  a 
•  High-flying  Flag  '  and  forever  in  peace  may 
It  w^ve— It's  the  emblem  of  the  land  we  love. 
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the  home  of  the  Free  and  the  brave — We're 
going  over.  We  re  going  over  and  we  won't  be 
back  til  It's  over,  over  there  " 

So  away  we  went,  first  In  training  While 
there  my  Commanding  Officer  felt  that  I  was 
qualified  to  be  an  officer  In  the  Infantry  Be- 
fore I  went,  there  was  an  understanding  be- 
tween the  Sergeant  who  took  my  place  as 
First  Sergeant  that.  If  there  was  any  Indi- 
cation th.it  the  Regiment  was  going  across, 
to  notify  me  at  once  Before  the  school 
started  I  recei-.  ed  the  message  that  the  com- 
pany was  about  to  leave  and  Immediately 
made  arrangements  with  the  Commanding 
Officer  of  the  school  to  return  to  my  com- 
pany and  arrived  Just  In  time  to  go  along 
witli  my  Buddies 

We  were  soon  on  a  ship  and  on  our  way. 
We  landed  in  Fr.ince  and  within  four  days 
sent  into  a  defer.slve  actiju  where  the  Ger- 
man Army  was  trying  to  enter  Paris.  This 
s«.)on  turned  into  an  offensive  action  when 
our  artillery,  dough-boys  and  Marines  drove 
them  back  We  kept  driving  them  back 
through  the  Alsne-Marne  and  Olse-Ali,ne  of- 
fensives From  tlierc  we  went  Into  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  offensive,  starting  from  the  day  it 
began  to  the  day  It  ended.  November  Uth 
1918  Then  after  a  ten  day  Interval,  we  fol- 
luwed  the  Germans  Into  Germany  and  stayed 
in  the  Army  of  Occupation  for  Ave  and  a 
half  months. 

During  the  actions  mentioned  we  saw  the 
horrible  things  that  happen  In  war.  Artillery 
men.  Dough-boys  Marines  and  Germans 
alike  laying  dead  on  the  ground,  airplane 
pilots,  balloon  observers  their  planes  and  bal- 
loons hit  In  the  air  and  come  down  In  flames, 
soldiers  wounded  and  some  who  had  been 
through  poisonous  gas  Thank  God  we  didn't 
see  any  women  or  children  wounded  or  lay- 
ing deed  on  the  ground. 

While  In  the  Meuse-Argonnc  offensive  I 
w;is  offered  .mother  chance  to  enter  an  offi- 
cers training  school  This  I  turned  down  and 
stayed  with  my  Buddies  When  In  Germany 
the  men  in  my  company  presented  me  a  gold 
watch  that  cost  a  lot  of  money  then  Every 
man  In  that  outfit.  250  In  all.  contributed  to 
that  cause  .At  the  start  of  this  writing  I 
mentioned  about  making  us  cry.  Well  the 
tears  rolled  down  my  cheeks,  not  In  sadness, 
but  the  thought  in  my  mind  how  much  those 
men  thought  of  me  as  their  First  Sergeant, 
because  I  treated  them  the  way  I  would  like 
to  be  treated.  That  watch  Is  over  50  years 
old  now  I  gave  It  to  my  son.  a  Korean  War 
Veteran,  so  he  would  have  It  after  I  am  gone 
He  can  look  ati  it  then  and  say.  as  he  has  in 
the  past.  I  hope  I  live  to  see  the  day  that  I 
have  as  many  friends  .i«  my  Dad. 

Nothing  in  tlils  writing  has  been  men- 
tioned In  braggadoclous  way,  but  to  show 
that  It  pays  off  to  be  loyal  and  friendly  to 
your  nation  and  your  friends,  even  In  time  cf 
war 

To  all  the  people  who  breed  hate,  c  )ngre- 
gate  for  destruction  and  would  like  to  see 
this  country  blown-up  by  combustion  or  see 
us  go  Into  revolution  and  will  never  ch,Tnge 
their  minds-  maybe  It  would  be  money  well 
spent  If  our  Government  would  furnish  free 
transportation  to  the  land  of  their  choice, 
where  for  propaganda  re.isons  would  they 
have  any  voice,  where  if  they  spoke  out  In 
dissent,  they  would  be  to  prison  sent,  or 
wind-up  facing  a  firing  squad.  While  waiting 
for  the  words  '  Ready-alm-f.re"  they  would 
say  a  prayer  God  forgive  me  for  all  my  sin- 
ful ways,  Including  the  day  I  left  the  USA. 

Free  tran«F>ortatlon  should  also  be  fur- 
nl.<4hed  to  the  hijacker  who  holds  a  revolver 
to  a  pilot's  dome  and  says  "take  me  to  Cuba 
or  fly  me  to  Rome  " 

German  people  were  very  friendly,  treated 
us  fine  nil  the  way  from  the  border  to  be- 
yond the  Rhine  Ju-'t  to  mention  a  few  nice 
things  they  did,  the  first  night  we  crossed 
the  border  we  were  billeted  In  a  tailor  shop 
The  owners  were  two  brothers.  Just  dis- 
charged from  the  army    Tliey  were  making 
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their  uniforms  over  Into  civilian  clothes. 
They  welcomed  us  In,  gave  ua  a  nice  dinner. 
At  night  we  were  supposed  to  sleep  on  the 
shop  floor.  They  sent  us  upstairs  to  sleep  in 
their  beds  and  tibey  slept  on  the  floor,  them- 
selves. One  other  night  we  stayed  In  an  army 
officers  home,  they  treated  us  well.  We  had 
a  good  night's  rest,  awoke  in  the  morning 
our  shoes  were  gone,  they  had  cleaned  and 
polished  them  and.  believe  me,  they  were 
well  done.  At  Christmas  time  we  were  In  the 
farthest  outpost  of  the  American  army,  In 
a  small  town.  People  there  came  from  all 
around  they  brought  us  chicken  and  food. 
One  elderly  lady  who  had  had  a  son  killed 
In  the  war.  brought  me  a  small  Christmas 
tree  to  pLoce  In  my  room  and  wished  all  a 
Merry  Christmas. 

It  was  a  sad  day  for  America  when  a  crazy 
crack-pot  shot  and  killed  Martin  Luther 
King.  Junior,  who  would  have  brought  about 
the  wishes  of  the  intelligent  Negro  much 
sooner  He  preached  the  Gospel  and  asked 
all  people  not  to  be  hostile. 

To  those  who  call  policemen  brutal,  cul- 
prits and  things  I  don't  care  to  mention, 
give  police  all  kinds  of  trouble,  better  look 
in  a  mirror  and  take  a  good  look  at  them- 
selves, A  policeman  Is  trying  to  protect  us 
by  enforcing  the  law.  A  policeman  in  his 
heart  doesn't  like  to  make  an  arrest,  but  Is 
doing  his  best  to  keep  law  and  order  at  Its 
best 

Now  let  us  pray  that  the  day  will  soon 
come  when  all  our  brave  soldiers  come  home, 
when  wars  will  cease  and  all  p>eople  live  In 
peace,  when  all  people  of  different  creeds. 
race  and  color  will  get  on  the  band-wagon 
together,  shake  hands,  and  ride  in  the  free- 
dom parade,  waving  the  flag  of  the  grand 
old  US  A, 

Harold  L.  Barlow. 


WASHINGTON  POST  URGES 
TYRANNY  IN  SOUTH 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARfCK 

or   LOtnSLANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  5,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  said 
of  old  that  judges  ought  to  remember 
that  their  ofBce  is  to  interpret  law  and 
not  to  make  law.  The  wisdom  of  that 
warning  was  recognized  by  the  founders 
of  our  Republic,  when  they  established 
the  Congress  for  the  enactment  of  laws 
and  the  Judiciary  for  the  judging  of 
cases  and  controversies.  It  was  recog- 
nized by  generations  of  jurists  who.  time 
and  time  again  entreated  to  waver,  held 
to  their  course  and  refused  to  legislate. 

Our  present  domestic  difficulties  are 
due  in  major  part  to  weak  men  who 
broke  the  judicial  faith.  Within  our  life- 
time we  have  seen  their  precedents — 
first  in  Russia,  then  in  Nazi  Germany. 

The  Bolsheviks,  having  abolished  all 
law,  created  their  "Peoples'  Courts"  for 
the  administration  of  both  criminal  and 
civil  justice  measured  by  the  yardstick  of 
"the  proletarian  conscience." 

One  of  Hitler's  early  actions  permitted 
Gterman  judges  to  decide  cases,  not  ac- 
cording to  law,  but  according  to  "the 
healthy  sentiments  of  the  German 
people." 

Yesterday  I  pointed  out  the  true  law 
of  the  land  which  governs  the  question  of 
school  desegregation — the  Constitution, 
the  Clvl!  Rights  Act  of  1964.  and  the  cur- 
rent HEW  Appropriations  Act.  There  Is 
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no  other  law  which  applies.  All  else  is  the 
bald  usurpation  of  power — the  decision  of 
cases  under  such  suicidal  standards  as 
Lenin's  "proletarian  conscience"  or  as 
Hitler's  "sentiments  of  the  German  peo- 
ple." 

Our  present  courts,  acting  outside  the 
law,  are  on  the  very  ground  which  his- 
tory teaches  leads  Inevitably  to  tyranny. 
In  this  course  they  are  encouraged  by 
those  who,  giving  loud  protestations  of 
their  democracy,  chart  the  course  to 
slavery.  The  editorial  view  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  is  typical,  that  of  the  Fort 
Myers  News-Press  a  foolish  following, 
and  the  column  of  David  Lawrence  the 
truth. 

I  include  the  clippings  in  my  remarks : 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  4,   1970) 
Helping  the  Schools  m  the  South 

There  was  some  good  sense,  or  at  any  rate 
there  may  have  been.  In  what  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident said,  or  at  least  started  to  say,  about 
school  desegregation  In  the  South  on  the 
CBS  television  and  radio  networks  last  Sun- 
day. But  owing  to  the  Invincible  propensity 
of  TV  Interviewers  to  interrupt  and  change 
the  subject  to  something  entirely  different 
Just  as  soon  as  the  person  they  are  inter- 
viewing begins  to  be  interesting,  it  Is  diffi- 
cult at  this  point  to  know  Just  what  Mr. 
Agnew  had  In  mind. 

Fairly  early  In  the  interview,  Mr.  Agnew 
said:  "The  President  has  Indicated  to  me 
that  he  will  shortly  announce  the  forma- 
tion of  a  cabinet-level  group  which  I  will 
chair  that  will  work  for  the  purpose  of  Im- 
plementing the  decisions  of  the  court  in  the 
least  disruptive  way  to  quality  education  in 
the  South."  He  went  on  to  say  that  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
and  "probably  several  of  the  President's 
counselors,  possibly  Mr.  Moynlhan,  possibly 
Mr.  Harlow  and  others,"  would  be  partici- 
pants. In  addition,  before  being  cut  off  or 
taken  off  the  book,  he  observed  ttiat  "much 
of  the  difficulty" — the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
compliance  with  Supreme  Cotirt  school  de- 
segregation rulings — "has  come  about  .  .  . 
through  misunderstanding  of  what  the  court 
really  meant  and  what  the  people  have 
taken  out  of  the  court's  statements  and 
what  the  Department  of  HEW  and  the  At- 
torney Oeneral's  office  may  have  promul- 
gated in  the  way  of  regulations." 

Excuse  us  for  Indulging  our  own  invincible 
propensity  to  interrupt  at  this  point,  but 
we  have  long  thought  and  often  said  that 
much  of  the  misunderstajidlng  of  what  the 
court  really  meant  has  come  about  because 
the  administration  has  persistently  waffled, 
at  least  during  the  past  year,  about  the 
'guidelines"  governing  school  desegregation 
and  about  cutting  off  funds  from  sctiool  dis- 
tricts in  violation  of  the  law,  and  becatise  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  persistently 
sought  to  defer  application  of  the  court's 
rulings,  as  though  these  could  be  reversed,  or 
better  still,  forgotten.  It  Is  hardly  open  to 
question,  we  believe,  that  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration has  freshened  and  fortified  South- 
ern hopes  that  desegregation  can  be  escaped 
by  promising  to  appoint  to  the  court  "strict 
constructionists"  who  can  be  counted  upon 
to  construe  the,  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  Constitution  loosely  and  by  Indicating 
that  it  will  not  construe  the  Civil  Rights 
laws  passed  by  Congress  too  strictly. 

Sixteen  years  have  gone  by  since  the  court 
unanimously  called  segregated  public 
schools  unconstitutional:  yet  fewer  than 
one-flfth  of  the  black  children  in  the  South 
go  to  school  with  white  children.  The  recog- 
nition of  equality  between  the  races  entails 
a  painful  and  difficult  change  for  wtilte 
Southerners,  and  no  one  could  liave  expected 
It  to  come  about  quickly.  But  a  whole  cen- 
tuiy  has  elapsed  since  the  I3th.   14th  and 
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15th  amendments  were  added  to  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  black  people  of  the  South 
can  wait  no  longer.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Vice  President,  too, 
ought  to  make  that  plain. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Agnew  said,  that  the 
South  needs  help  in  making  the  change.  In 
achieving  equal  education  and  quality  edu- 
cation for  blacks  and  whites.  And  the  federal 
government  ought  to  contribute  that  help; 
it  can  do  a  great  deal  through  money  and 
counsel  and  personnel.  But  the  beginning  of 
any  real  help  has  to  lie  in  making  it  unmis- 
takable that  compliance  with  the  law  can 
no  longer  be  delayed.  "We've  run  out  of 
courts,  and  we've  run  out  of  time,  and  we 
must  adjust  to  new  circumstances,"  said  the 
Governor  of  South  Carolina,  Robert  E.  Mc- 
Nalr,  Just  the  other  night.  If  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  the  new  group  he  Is  to  head  really 
want  to  help  the  South,  they  will  tell  South- 
erners what  Governor  McNalr  told  them,  not 
what  they  want  to  hear  but  what  they  have 
to  learn. 

[FYom  the  Fort  Myers  News-Press,  Jan    25, 

1970) 

Plydjg  by  Radar  on  Intecration 

The  call  for  Congress  to  lay  down  by  stat- 
ute the  definite  rules  and  requirements  for 
school  desegregation  to  supplant  the  uncer- 
tain Judge-made  laws  now  governing  the 
matter,  sounded  by  this  paper  to  the  limited 
extent  that  Its  voice  may  carry,  has  now  been 
taken  up  by  the  Washington  Post  which  has 
a  rather  louder  voice,  particularly  at  the 
capital.  This  is  surprising  since  the  Post  Is  a 
notably  liberal  paper  strongly  supporting  in- 
tegration and  opposing  all  proposals  to  slow 
its  march.  But  It  recognizes  now  that  the 
situation  calls  for  congressional  Investigation 
and  action. 

The  Washington  paper's  concern  Is  not 
so  much  with  the  chaos  and  disruption 
that  will  be  caused  in  southern  school  dis- 
tricts. Including  Lee  County,  if  the  courts' 
impending  Feb.  1  deadline  for  completing 
their  desegregation  Is  to  be  met.  Rather,  it 
apprehends  a  revival  of  the  so-called  Whlt- 
ten  amendment  if  President  Nixon  delivers 
his  promised  veto  of  the  pending  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  (HEW)  and  a  new  bill 
has  to  be  passed. 

This  is  the  amendment  annually  pro- 
posed by  Rep.  Jamie  L.  Whltten  of  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  HEW  appropriation  bill  to 
forbid  any  of  Its  funds  being  used  for  bus- 
ing students  or  assigning  them  to  schools 
not  of  their  choice  to  achieve  racial  balance. 
Last  fall,  although  the  amendment  was 
passed  by  the  House,  it  was  defeated  in  the 
Senate.  But  the  Post  notes  that  now  "fear 
of  forced  busing  has  become  a  potent  emo- 
tion in  the  North"  as  well  as  the  South  so 
that  if  the  HEW  appropriation  bill  has  to  be 
reconsidered,  the  Whltten  amendment  is 
likely  to  be  adopted. 

The  Post  rightly  warns  that  "nothing  will 
be  resolved — nothing  fair  or  effective  any- 
how— by  means  of  playful,  Whltten-style 
legislative  msineuver  or  by  resounding  (and 
aimless)  political  posturing.  Tet  that  is 
pretty  much  all  that  the  people's  elected 
representatives,  north  and  south,  have  seen 
fit  to  offer."  A  prime  example  of  such  polit- 
ical posturing,  incidentally,  is  the  mlschiev- 
ous  plan  of  Gov.  Claude  Kirk  to  "order" 
Florida  school  boards  not  to  comply  with  a 
court-ordered  Feb.  1  deadline  when  be  knows 
he  has  no  authority  to  do  so. 

The  influential  Washington  paper  then 
makes  a  cogent  plea  for  responsible  congres- 
sional action.  It  says  that  Congress  "would 
do  us  all  an  enormous  service  by  initiating  a 
reasoned  and  responsible  Inquiry  into  the 
nationwide  problem  of  racial  segregation  in 
the  schools"  and  resolving  the  "Inequities 
and  ambiguities."  "As  it  is,"  the  Post  ob- 
serves, "the  courts  and  Innumerable  school 
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tli3iric"-a  are  more  or  :e&»  flyUig  by  r»d*r  in 
the  a'lsence  of  any  d'.reotloa  by  Congfresa  " 

A  aomber  of  :augr 'Sanien,  Flep  Will. am 
C  Cramer  of  Florida  .imoa^  them,  buve  Ui- 
troduoed  pr-'^poeed  ciasUtutlona]  amend- 
mentj  aimed  at  reversing  the  cour'  orders 
but  t^.ii  Is  simp'.;;  more  of  the  'political 
posturing"  of  whlir^i  we  have  ^ad  a  surfeit. 
Wnat  Is  needed  and  Ahat  Congres-i  c  uld  do 
more  practicUly  15  W'  supplAnt  the  desegre- 
gati:^n  rad.ir  blips"  from  the  courts  with 
so'.iod  statutes. 

iFrom  the  Evening  Star,  Feb    i.  1970 [ 

CONGRTSS'     S."AN3     ON     "R.^ClAl.     BALANCE  ' 

I  Bv  David  La*  rente  I 
The  C  'iistiMition  of  the  United  Sutes  -pe- 
ciiically  says  th.it  Congress  may  by  Inw  limit 
•he  Jurisdiction  nf  'he  S'lpreme  Cov.rt  Con- 
gress rerently  hi."!  passed  such  a  law  for- 
bidding the  courts  to  Issue  iny  order  to 
achieve  "t.iCt;  bnlnnce"  In  thf  schfv^!^  bv 
biisintt    The  Clvl!  Rights  Act  of  1964  savs- 

"Nothina  hT<»in  .shall  empower  any  offlcl.il 
or  court  of  the  United  States  to  Issne  any 
order  seeking  to  acl-.leve  a  racial  balance  in 
anv  school  bv  requiring  the  transportation  of 
pupli-s  or  >udents  from  one  school  to  unother 
or  one  school  dl.stnct  to  another  In  order  to 
achieve  -uch  r.icial  balance  or  otherwl.'^e  en- 
hirge  trie  exlstinij  power  of  the  court.a  t-T  In- 
sure compliance  with  constitutional  stand- 
ards." 

lu  another  section  of  the  same  act  Is  the 
following  provision. 

"  'Desegregation"  shall  not  mean  t.he  assign- 
ment of  -ituiienr.^  to  public  schools  In  order 
to  overcome  racial  Imbalance. " 

In  the  la^t  jpprjpn.^tlons  measure  for  the 
DerxirTT-en'  f  He.i'.th  Education  and  Wrl- 
fare  -here  a  ere  two  sections  that  dealt  with 
the  forced  busing  of  students  These  provide 
"Section  409  No  part  of  'he  funds  ct.,n- 
tained  in  this  act  may  be  used  to  force 
busing  oi  students,  abolishment  of  :inv 
school,  ur  to  fore  any  student  uttendlng  any 
elementary  :r  secondary  schfxil  to  attend  a 
particular  school  against  the  choice  of  his 
or  her  parents  '>r  parent  in  order  to  over- 
come racial  imbulance 

■'Section  410  No  part  of  the  funds  con- 
tained in  this  act  shall  be  used  to  force  b'.is- 
Ing  of  student.:;  the  ab<)llahment  of  anv 
sch'Dcl  or  the  attendance  of  students  at  a 
particular  school  In  order  to  overcome  racial 
Imbalance  as  a  condition  precedent  to  ob- 
taining federal  funds  otherwise  available  to 
any  state  school  district  or  school  " 

In  -he  1970  Appropriations  Act  for  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, which  has  been  vetoed  by  President 
Nixon,  these  sections  were  revised  to  read 

"Section  407.  Except  as  required  by  the 
Constitution,  no  jsart  of  the  funds  con- 
tained In  this  act  may  be  used  to  force  !iny 
school  district  to  take  any  actions  Involving 
the  busing  of  students,  the  abolishment  of 
any  school  or  the  assignment  of  any  student 
attending  any  elementary  or  secondary 
school  to  a  particular  school  agBln-'t  the 
choice  of  his  or  her  parents  or  parent. 

"Section  408  Except  as  required  by  the 
Constitution,  no  part  of  the  funds  con- 
tained In  this  act  shall  be  used  to  force  any 
school  dLstrlct  to  take  anv  .actions  Involving 
the  busing  of  students  the  abolishment  of 
any  school  or  the  assignment  of  students  to  a 
particular  school  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  obtaining  federal  funds  otherwise  avail- 
able to  any  state,  school  district  or  school  "' 
After  Nixon's  veto  of  the  bill.  It  went  back 
to  a  House  Appropriations  subcommlttet-  The 
phrase  "exceprt  a.s  required  by  the  Constitu- 
tion "  makes  the  two  provLstons  valueless  b*"- 
cause  there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution 
that  directly  or  indirectly  deals  with  the 
compulsory  busing  of  school  children 

The  Civ'.!  Rights  Act  of  196t  states  broadly 
the  power  of  C<  ngreas  to  forbid  the  use  of 
public   funds   to  correct   "racial   Imbalance." 
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but  it  has  to  be  proved  that  this  la  a  result 
of  a  -tate  law  or  deliberate  discrimination 
looal'.v 

What  the  people  everywhere  are  Insisting 
upon  13  freedom  of  choice  '  insofar  as  the 
dij.T.c's  in  wluoh  l!uy  reside  are  coiicernrd 
Thev  want  lu  be  able  to  icnd  their  children 
t  )  -any  school  within  a  s':ho<jl  dl.-trlct.  but 
they  cannot  under  court  orders,  object  to 
children  of  other  races  attending  the  «anie 
schools 

The  parents,  however,  do  not  feel  their  fiwn 
children  should  be  nquinti  to  go  to  a  d^tant 
schLXjl  tc  correct  rrtcial  imbalance  "  Congresj. 
has  speciOcaJly  ruiort  aguiii't  thl-  remedy  and 
has.  In  eiTecv  prohibited  not  only  the  lourls 
from  Issuing  such  an  ortler  but  aUo  the  Dc- 
partmenr  of  Health.  Education  and  Writare 
from  carrying  out  any  such  Insirvictions  of 
the  courts 

Tlie  .ulnilnlstr  i.ioii  ha.s  a:ip<'nit<-i.!  a  . per :al 
Cabinet  committee  tinder  Vice  Prealdent 
Splrij  T  .\gnew  to  try  to  sche  the  pr./bliui 
It  certainly  need,^  further  study,  particularly 
by  legal  experts,  so  that  some  solution  In 
conformity  with  "the  '.aw  of  'he  land""  ina/ 
be  found 


SUSTAINS  PRESIDENT'S  VETO 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

L'K    M..  mo.a;. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRF-SENTATIVF.S 

T''ftr<:dav.  Frhrua'-v  5    1970 

Mr  ESCH.  Mr  Speaker,  the  vote  in  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  last  week  on 
whether  or  not  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  was  one  of  my  most  difficult 
decisions  since  I  came  to  the  Conpress. 
A5  an  educator  for  14  years  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  and  WajTie  State 
University  and  as  a  member  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee.  I  have  been 
vitally  concerned  with  educational  pro- 
grams and  I  have  worked  to  advance  the 
priority  of  sound  Federal  educational 
programs  In  such  areas  as  vocational 
education,  urban  education,  and  day  care 
centers 

However,  the  vote  which  we  took  was 
not  a  vote  for  or  against  education — or 
for  or  against  the  future  of  our  chil- 
dren— but  a  vote  on  some  very  specific 
programs  and  it  had  to  be  assessed  In 
light  of  the  entire  national  picture.  Af  t«r 
full  consideration  and  discussion  with 
hundreds  of  educators  who  came  to 
Washington.  I  cast  my  vote  to  sustain  the 
President's  veto.  I  would  like  to  review 
with  you  the  factors  which  led  to  my  de- 
termination on  this  Issue 

First.  I  share  with  the  President  the 
grave  concern  that  the  fight  against  in- 
flation must  hold  the  highest  priority.  I 
firmly  agree  with  many  who  have  argued 
that  cuts  should  have  been  made  In  other 
areas — I  voted  for  cuts  of  nearly  $10 
billion  in  Defense  Department  appro- 
priations; I  voted  against  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  ABM;  I  voted  against  the 
subsidization  of  the  SST:  I  voted  against 
increased  staff  for  Congress.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  work  against  such  expenditures. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  crucial 
public  test  of  our  national  willingness 
to  flght  Inflation  did  not  come  on  these 
issu(  s — it  came  on  Lhe  veto  of  the  Latwr- 
HEW  appropriations  bill.  This  is  not  the 
battlegro'jJid  which  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred, but  It  is  the  one  which  was  pre- 
sented to  us.  Success  in  the  fli?ht  against 
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inflauou  requires  not  only  a  cutback  in 
Government    expenditures,    but    also    a 

(.'It-ar  pcicoption  on  ihe  pait  of  nil  forces 
m  the  econcniy  that  t!ic  President  and 
the  Con^ircs.s  itiean  bii.siness  when  they 
talk  about  fltihting  inflation.  Once  the 
President  li.id  aau.tlly  vtloed  the  bill 
and  the  Lj.suo  a  as  juiiK'd.  an  override 
would  have  been  tantamount  to  admit- 
tuik'  that  the  Congress  was  wiUing  only 
to  talk  about,  not  AkIU.  inflation.  By  sig- 
naling a  lack  of  determination  against 
inflation,  an  override  might  well  have  set 
off  a  new  wavi  of  .lulatior. 

Tltp  j-takc  of  the  educational  commu- 
niiy  in  the  f.ght  against  inflation  Is  as 
hi^h  as  any  other  seoment  of  the  Na- 
tion As  the  .January  issue  of  Scliool 
Manai^ement  ma,'azln.>  reports: 

While  man\  admliilsirators  coiiiplaiu  bit- 
terly, these  days,  about  the  adverse  elTect 
on  e<iu<.atlon  ol  the  Nixon  Adnilnl-stratlon's 
tough  autl-lnflation  measures  the  Coet  of 
Elducalion  Index  makes  :t  abundantly  clear 
that  inllatl.in  Itself  Is  far  more  damaging 
than  any  of  the  attempts  to  bring  it  under 
contro". 

Indeed  if  inflation  were  unchecked, 
the  r.^e  in  cost.s  would  result  in  a  loss  of 
$2  billion  to  education  in  the  next  year — 
more  than  twice  the  amount  contained  m 
the  vetoed  bill. 

A  second  consideration  in  my  decision 
was  the  inclusion  in  the  vetoed  bill  of 
an  increase  of  $400  million  in  funds  for 
impacted  aid  to  school  districts.  This 
figure,  nearly  half  of  the  entire  increase, 
•Aas  m  my  view  completely  unwarranted. 
Impacted  aid  has  become  the  biggest 
boondoggle  in  Federal  educational  as- 
.si.slance.  Designed  onginaliy  to  assist 
those  school  districts  which  were  sud- 
denly deluged  with  increased  enrollments 
because  of  a  Federal  installation  which 
did  not  pay  local  school  taxes,  the  pro- 
gram has  grown  into  a  bonanza  for 
schools  near  any  Grovernment  center. 
Montgomery  County.  Md.,  for  instance, 
is  the  richest  county  in  America.  After 
taxes,  the  average  family  Income  is 
$18,000.  yet  the  Federal  Government 
subsidizes  Montgomery  schools  with  $5.8 
million.  During  that  part  of  the  year 
which  I  reside  in  Washington,  I  live  in 
Montgomery  County,  pay  local  property 
taxes  there  and  send  my  three  children 
to  public  schools  there.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment subsidizes  the  education  of  my 
children — and  the  children  of  all  other 
Federal  employees. 

This  program  bases  Federal  payments 
to  schools  on  the  basis  of  the  employment 
of  their  parents,  rather  than  their  need. 
While  Montgomery  County  is  receiving 
$5  8  miUion  to  educate  its  middle  and 
upper  class  students,  Detroit  received 
only  $619,761  from  this  program  to  assist 
the  thousands  of  needy  students  in 
its  overcrowded,  underfunded  schools 
through  the  impacted  aid  program. 
There  is  an  immediate  need  to  re"vlse 
completely  this  Inequitable  formula  and 
assure  that  Federal  funds  are  directed 
at  those  areas  where  they  are  most 
needed  and  in  programs  where  they  will 
be  most  effective. 

For  years,  educators  and  Congressmen 
alike  have  prostituted  themselves  in  ac- 
cepting and  continuing  impacted  aid  in 
order  to  secure  support  for  other  more 
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worthy  programs.  We  can  no  longer 
justify  this  compromise  with  principle. 
This  vote  Wcis  an  expression  of  my  de- 
termination to  press  for  modernization 
and  overhaul  of  this  program.  The  funds 
Involved  in  impacted  aid  simply  must  be 
diverted  into  more  pressing  cducatlonsJ 
needs  such  as  day  care,  vocational  edu- 
cation, urban  and  inner  city  programs, 
and  so  forth. 

Finally,  the  vetoed  bill  contained  man- 
datory spending  requirements  which 
would  have  forced  HEW  to  spend  the 
funds  for  specific  programs  whether  or 
not  the  funding  requests  seemed  respon- 
sible in  the  remaining  4  months  of  the 
fiscal  year.  Had  the  Congress  voted  to 
override  the  veto,  I  understand  that 
HEW  was  under  pressure  to  cut  back  on 
every  discretionary  grant  under  its  con- 
trol—which might  have  resulted  In  ma- 
jor and  extremely  serious  cuts  in  funds 
for  medical  and  educational  research. 
Such  cuts  might  well  have  resulted  in 
great  damage  to  these  programs. 

The  Federal  Government  is  now  in 
the  eighth  month  of  fiscal  year  1970  and 
schools  have  completed  more  than  half 
of  the  school  year.  It  is  absolutely  Irre- 
sponsible and  indefensible  that  we  should 
still  be  embroiled  in  a  fight  about  the 
appropriations  for  Labor-HEW.  The 
failure  of  the  Congress  to  take  prompt 
action  on  appropriations  bUls  illustrates 
again  the  need  for  a  major  overhaul  of 
our  appropriations  process.  Had  the 
Congress  acted  In  a  timely  maimer  on 
the  appropriations  request,  this  contro 
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In  fighting  inflation.  One  side  effect  of 
this  debate,  however,  may  well  be  the 
revision  of  outmoded  and  ineffective 
programs,  and  that  may  prove  to  be  an 
Important  advance  for  the  future  of  all 
education. 
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CARE  OF  VETERANS  IN  TEXAS  VA 
HOSPITALS  SUFFERS  FOR  LACK 
OF  FUNDS 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 


versy  could  have  been  settled  months 
ago.  and  whatever  the  final  appropria- 
tions ligure.  It  could  have  been  spent 
more  efficiently  and  effectively.  It  Is 
clear  that  we  must  take  prompt  action 
to  reform  congressional  procedures  to 
insure  that  delays  of  this  nature  do  not 
take  place  in  the  future.  My  proposal  for 
a  calendar  fiscal  year  which  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  Rules  Committee  in  Its 
congressional  reform  draft  bill,  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  preventing  the  prob- 
lems we  are  facing  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  approach  the 
decade  of  the  1970's,  it  is  clear  that  there 
must  be.  not  only  a  reordering  of  our 
priorities,  as  is  so  often  stated  today,  but 
rather  a  total  reexamination  of  our 
thinking  in  the  field  of  education. 

Federal  aid  to  education  Is  here  to 
stay.  What  we  need  now  is  the  courage 
to  delineate  the  programs  which  have 
been  effective  from  those  which  are  non- 
essential. The  educational  leadership  in 
the  countiy.  and  in  the  Con.s^ress  specifi- 
cally, must  bear  a  heavy  responsibility  in 
the  coming  years  if  we  are  to  rework  our 
Federal  education  programs  so  as  to 
maximize  effective  utilization  of  our 
funds  to  reach  out  to  those  school  chil- 
dren who  are  in  the  greatest  need. 

Without  more  attention  to  preschool 
education,  vocational  training  and  urban 
education  in  the  United  States  are  sure 
to  reach  a  crisis  stage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing,  let  me  reiter- 
ate that  I  am  sorry  that  the  key  infla- 
tion vote  was  brought  to  us  in  the  form 
of  the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill. 
However,  once  the  President  had  chosen 
this  as  the  key  issue,  I  felt  it  necessary 
to  express  the  interest  of  the  Congress 
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Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  is  in 
the  process  of  conducting  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  system  to  determine  if  ade- 
quate funding  and  staffing  is  being  pro- 
vided to  promptly  and  properly  care  for 
America's  sick  and  disabled  veterans. 
This  survey  includes  all  of  the  166  hos- 
pitals in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  most  of  the  independent  outpatient 
clinics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  in-depth  survey, 
which  will  be  followed  by  committee 
hearings,  was  undertaken  because  I  was 
seriously  concerned  about  recent  reports 
which  I  had  received  from  a  variety  of 
sources  indicating  that  many  VA  hospi- 
tals were  being  caught  in  an  impossible 
squeeze  between  higher  medical  and  drug 
costs  and  rising  workloads  without  re- 
ceiving proportionally  higher  funding 
and  staffing  allocations.  As  I  have  pre- 
viously stated  to  this  body,  if  these 
policies  are  permitted  to  stand,  they  will 
wreck  the  VA  hospital  system  and  un- 
dermine the  veterans  medical  program 
to  the  point  of  dangerous  dilution  in 
quality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
thoroughly  examine  the  1971  budget 
which  was  submitted  to  the  Congress  a 
few  days  ago:  however,  a  preliminary 
examination  indicates  that  at  best  it  is  a 
"stand  still"  budget  that  may  lead  to 
further  deterioration  of  medical  care  for 
our  Nation's  veterans  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration is  attempting  to  provide  first- 
class  medical  care  with  an  inadequate 
staff.  General  medical  community  hospi- 
tals and  State  and  local  goverrmient  hos- 
pitals have  an  average  staff  ratio  of  2.72 
employees  for  each  patient,  while  the 
Veterans'  Administration  has  only  1.5 
staff  for  each  patient.  University  hospi- 
tals operated  in  cormection  with  medical 
schools  are  even  higher,  and  have  a  staff 
ratio  of  over  three  employees  for  each 
patient.  I  have  written  to  President 
Nixon  and  advised  that  I  expect  to  seek 
a  minimimi  staffing  ratio  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  of  at  least  two  em- 
ployees for  each  patient  in  most  VA  gen- 
eral medical  hospitals,  and  a  one  for  one 
ratio  in  psychiatric  hospitals. 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  in- 
vestigation of  nine  Texas  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  revealed  fimding 
deficiencies  in  fiscal  year  1970  of  over 
$3,600,000  to  operate  about  5,000  hospi- 
tal beds  serving  approximately  1,353,000 
Texas  veterans. 


In  Texas,  VA  hospitals  are  located  in 
Amarlllo,  Big  Spring,  Bonham,  Dallas, 
Houston,  Kerrvllle,  Marlin,  and  Temple. 
A  1,421-bed  psychiatric  hospital  is  lo- 
cated at  Waco,  and  independent  VA  out- 
patient clinics  are  operated  in  Lubbock 
and  San  Antonio. 

The  investigation  being  conducted  by 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
revealed  that  under  the  hospital  staffing 
formula  which  I  advocated,  Texas  VA 
hospitals  are  approximately  2,700  posi- 
tions short  of  needed  staff.  These  extra 
positions  would  cost  about   $14,100,000 
annually.  A  few  of  these  positions  would 
be  difficult  to  fill,  but  most  are  recruit- 
able.  Texas  VA  hospital  directors  also 
reported  that  community  nursing  care 
programs  at  their  hospitals  were  under- 
funded in  fiscal  year  1970  by  over  $400,- 
000.  More  funds  were  needed  approxi- 
mating $250,000  for  dental  care  due  to 
increased  workloads  largely  created  by 
returning    Vietnam    veterans.    Hospital 
and  clinic  directors  were  recently  ad- 
\1sed  that  about  $91,000  was  being  made 
available  to  apply  against  this  deficiency. 
The  1.200-bed  Houston  VA  hospital  has 
made   significant   contributions   to    re- 
search of  synthetic  arterial  replacements 
in  cardiovascular  surgery,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  active  hospitals  in  the  VA  sys- 
tem. The  Houston  VA  hospital  reported 
the  largest  deficiency  among  Texas  hos- 
pitals— over   $2,500,000.   Funds   totaling 
more  than  $1,600,000  are  needed  to  pro- 
vide over  200  positions  which  Hospital 
Director  Dr.  John  W.  Claiborne  reported 
as  being  needed  to  operate  at  "proper 
employment  levels."  Many  of  these  posi- 
tions are  needed  to  properly  staff  special 
intensive  care  units  which  have  already- 
been  constructed  and  equipped  at  a  cost 
of  about  $460,000.  The  remaining  defi- 
ciency of  over  $900,000  included  short- 
ages for  drugs  and  medicines  of  $117,000, 
$20,000  for  outpatient  dental  exams  and 
treatments,  mostly  for  returning  Viet- 
nam veterans,  and  the  balance  for  medi- 
cal operating  supplies,  maintenance  and 
repairs   of   hospital    facilities,    replace- 
ment of  old  and  outmoded  equipment, 
and  acquisition  of  new  equipment. 

A  shortage  of  about  30  much  needed 
research  support  personnel  was  also  dis- 
closed. In  order  to  support  on-going  re- 
search activities,  over  20  positions  cost- 
ing over  $150,000  are  being  diverted  from 
current  patient  care  needs.  Over  and 
above  these  20  positions,  five  additional 
positions  costing  $37,000  are^needed  to 
relieve  this  vital  research  personnel 
shortage  at  the  Houston  VA  hospital. 

Dr.  James  B.  Chandler,  director  of  the 
700-bed  Dallas  VA  hospital,  reported  the 
second  highest  deficiency  amoimt  among 
the  Texas  hospitals  of  over  $800,000.  The 
largest  part  of  this  deficiency  was  for 
staffing  about  65  positions  at  a  cost  of 
about  $500,000.  Some  of  these  positions 
are  needed  to  correct  understafflng  of  a 
special  surgical  intensive  care  unit,  the 
hospital's  recovery  room,  and  other  spe- 
cial clinics,  laboratories,  and  services  for 
cardlac  catheterization,  anesthesiology, 
audiology,  prosthetics,  pharmacy,  and 
outijatient  activities.  Shortages  of  over 
$260,000  were  reported  by  Dr.  Chandler 
for  other  annual  operating  costs  which 
include  drugs,  medical  and  dental  sup- 
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plies,  blood  a:-id  blood  prodacts.  and  other 
operaung  costs  Unless  additional  funds 
are  forthcoming,  over  $70,000  in  equip- 
ment replacement  and  acquisitions  will 
be  deferred  to  provide  funds  thi.s  year  for 
pharmacy  costs  and  prosthetics  such  as 
aims  and  legs  far  many  returmni{  Viet- 
nam veterans  Dr  Chandler  also  re- 
ported a  deficiency  of  about  S58.000  to 
cover  the  cost  of  placing  veterans  in 
piivate  communi'y  nursing  homes  who 
have  received  maximum  hospital  bene- 
fits at  the  Dallas  hospital  Dr.  Chandler 
said  that  an  ave-age  daily  community 
nursine  home  care  load  of  65  could  have 
been  maintained  but  that  initial  fund- 
ing from  VA  Central  Office  allowed  for 

onlv  48 

Dr  Charles  S  Livingston,  director  of 
the  700-bed  hospital  and  400-bed  domi- 
cillarv-  at  Tem.ple  reported  fiscal  year 
1970  deficiencies  of  almost  $216,500  Of 
this.  $67  000  was  needed  to  correct  stafT- 
ing  defic.encies  $76,000  for  other  an- 
nual operating  costs  and  over  $95,000 
for  maintenance  and  repairs  of  hospital 
facilities,  equipment  replacement,  and 
new  equipment  acquisitions  Dr.  Living- 
ston also  reported  that  funding  provided 
to  Temple  for  placing  veterans  in  com- 
munity nursing  homes  wsis  far  below 
needs  He  said  that  an  average  daily  com- 
munity nursing  care  load  of  64  could 
have  been  maintaind  but  that  his  station 
was  allotted  initial  funds  for  only  42 
Over  $88,000  m  additional  funds  were 
needed  to  fully  fund  this  program 

Dr  Sam  J  Muirhead  director  of  the 
130-bed  hospital  in  Amarillo.  ad\-1sed  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  that  unless 
he  received  additional  fiscal  year  1970 
fundin-'  from  VA  Central  Office  it  w.^uld 
be  necessary  for  him  to  divert  approxi- 
mately $19,000  from  maintenance  and 
repair  and  equipment  funds  for  hospital 
stafP.nc.  thus  delaying  long  needed  hos- 
pital repairs  and  equipment  replacement 
and  acquisitions 

Bonham's  hospital  director.  Glyndon 
H  Hague  reported  a  fiscal  year  deflnen- 
cv  of  about  $100,000  Hague  indicated 
that  he  was  short  bv  approximately 
560  000  in  personnel  funds  and  about 
$40,000  for  other  hospital  operations 
Haeu?  reported  that  because  of  funding 
shortages  it  may  be  necessary  t-o  cancel 
plans  to  furnish  a  greater  percentage  of 
patients  with  flame  retardant  pajamas 
during  1970  even  though  their  usage  was 
stronglv  advocated  by  VA  Central  Office 
for  patients  who  smoke  Present  VA  in- 
structions concerning  maintenance  and 
r<'patr  at  haspiuls  require  projects  cost- 
ing Its.-,  than  $5,000  to  be  funded  from 
station  operating  funds  This  imposes  an 
especially  difTlcult  problem  for  smaller 
VA  hospitals  such  as  Bonham.  according 
to  Ha^ue 

Dr  \V  B  Hawkins,  director  of  the  1.421- 
bed  osvrhiatnc  VA  hospiUl  at  Waco, 
reported  $59,000  in  operating  deficien- 
cies. He  also  rpporied  he  could  have  used 
an  additional  S85.000  to  properly  operate 
Waco's  community  nursing  care  pro- 
gram and  another  $18,000  to  Uke  care 
of  needed  dental  care  Pundin>?  for  the 
dental  care  program  was  almost  ex- 
hausted by  December  31.  1969.  due  to 
substantially  Increased  costs  and  the  ac- 
celerated return  of  Vietnam  veterans. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  major  concern  at  Waco  is  the  de- 
ferral of  the  long-soughc  air-conditlon- 
mg  and  hospital  modernisation  project 
Plans  have  been  completed  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  S380.000  and  the  91st 
Congress  appropriated  $7  5  million  to 
fund  the  modernization  plans  even 
though  the  administration  struck  the 
Waco  project  from  its  revised  budget  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  last  April  Congress 
restored  the  cut  but  the  project  has  been 
.stalled  because  of  a  Nixon  Executive 
order  to  all  Fede:al  departments  and 
a»,'encies  to  defer  m  ilscal  year  1970  ted- 
eralb'  financed  con.-iiruction  projects  by 
75  percent 

Dr  Hawkins  suted  that  in  order  to 
bring  his  staffing  ratio  more  into  line 
with  minimal  acceptable  standards  of 
one  staff  to  each  patient.  46  additional 
full  time  permanent  positions  were 
needed  which  would  cost  about  $284,000 
annually  at  current  pay  scales.  All  of 
these  positions  were  listed  as  being  re- 
cruiUble"  at  present  pay  scales  Two 
psychiatrists  and  two  psychologists  posi- 
tions costing  over  $64,000  annually  were 
listed  as  being     nonrecruitable." 

Director  W.  R  Byrd  reported  to  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  that  the 
primary  deficiency  at  Kernilles  346- 
bed  hospital  was  the  shortage  of  $77,000 
to  fund  the  community  nursing  care  pro- 
gram to  care  for  \eterans  who  have 
reached  maximum  hospital  benefits  and 
no  longer  need  expensive  hospital  care 
The  hospital  director  indicated  that  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  maintain  a 
daily  average  of  17  more  veterans  m 
community  nursing  homes  if  funds  had 
been  provided  for  this  purpo^ie. 

The   222-bed   Marlin   Hospital    under 
the  directorship  of  Dr    Albeit  T    Hume 
reported    that    they    had    been    denied 
funds  to  purchase  a  $11,600  fluoroscopic 
image  Intensifier  which  v  as  required  for 
X-ray  work  in  treating  intermediate  and 
acute  medical  patients  which   are  the 
predominate     types     of     patients     now- 
treated  at  Marlm  since  the  surgical  serv- 
ice was  moved  to  Temple.  Optimum  use 
of  the  community  nursmt;  care  program 
would  have  required  about  $10  000  more 
At  Big  Spring.  VA  Hospital  Director 
Jack  Powell  reported  that  he  could  have 
used   over   $90,000   in   addit.onal    funds 
durmg  fiscal  year  1970  to  place  veterans 
in  community  nursing  homes  at  VA  ex- 
pense who  no  longer  need  expensive  hos- 
p.tal  care.  He  recently  received  an  addi- 
tional   allocation   of    $5,000    earmarked 
for  this  purpose  but  it  may  still  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  defer  some  transfers  to 
nursing  homes  in  May  and  June  of  1970 
Funds  have  been  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress to  construct  a  new  7,i0-bed  hospital 
in  San  Antonio  costmc  over  S'27  000.000 
However,  this  project  was  also  delayed  by 
the  Nixon  Executive  order    Community 
leaders  have  been  seeking  a  commitment 
from    the    Nixon    administration    that 
funds  for  the  San  Antonio  VA  hospiUl 
will  be  released  in  the  coming  year  The 
1971  budget  indicates  that  construction 
funds  will   be   obligated    The  proposed 
VA  hospital  was  planned  as  a  part  of 
San  Antonio's  new  International  medical 
center  to  operate  in  conjunction  with  the 
new    medical   school   which   has   begun 
operation  Another  delay  in  the  contract 
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for  the  VA  hospiUl  will  cause  a  serious 
problem  for  the  new  medical  school. 

Dr  J  J  Novak,  director  of  the  San 
Antonio  VA  outpatient  clinic  reported 
a  dental  fund  shortage  of  almost  $40.- 
000  which  is  needed  mostly  to  handle 
increased  workloads  for  returning  Viet- 
nam veterans  The  clinic  director  also  re- 
ported staffing  shortages  for  seven  addi- 
tional personnel  costing  approximately 
$100,000  annually. 

The  Lubbock  VA  outpatient  clinic  di- 
rector. Dr  R.  K  Hosman.  also  reported 
a  shortage  in  dental  funds  amounting  to 
$26,000. 

Mr  Speaker  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  system  has  long  been  con- 
sidered among  the  best  of  Government- 
operated  medical  facilities.  VA  has  been 
doing  an  exceptionally  good  job  in  op- 
erating its  medical  program,  but  they 
are  not  able  to  keep  up  with  greatly  in- 
creased   workloads    and    vast    improve- 
menus  which  are  being  made  in  medical 
treatment  and  technology  under  current 
fundam  and  staffing  formulas. 
Look  at  what  is  being  accomplished. 
In  fiscal  year  1970  VA  will  treat  780.487 
patients — 38,000    more    than    it    did    In 
fiscal    year     1966— '-ith    almost     17.000 
fewer  hospital  beds  than  were  in  opera- 
tion in  fiscal  year  1966. 

In  fl.scal  year  1970  outpatient  visits  will 
total  about  7.425,000.  an  increase  of 
1  243.000  over  fiscal  year  1966. 

VA  provides  some  training  for  about 
half  of  the  Nation's  7.500  new  doctors 
which  are  graduated  each  year. 

VA  employs  4  percent  of  all  doctors  In 
the  United  States  and  is  the  world's 
largest  employer  for  more  than  10  dif- 
ferent medical  professions — including 
nurses,  clinical  and  counseling  psycholo- 
gists, dietitians,  medical  and  psychiatric 
social  workers,  physical  therapists,  and 
occupational  therapists. 

Conducus  over  6,000  research  projects 
covering  almost  every  field  of  medicine. 
Mr  Speaker,  the  fine  accomplishments 
which  the  VA  medical  ."system  has 
achieved  cannot  be  allowed  to  deteriorate 
so  that  they  become  a  part  of  a  second- 
rate  system 

Some  curtailment  of  VA  funding  and 
staffing  has  been  blamed  on  the  war  on 
inflation  I  take  the  position  the  Viet- 
nam veteran  has  contributed  enough 
when  he  fighus  the  shooting  war  and  that 
he  should  not  be  expected  to  fight  the 
inflation  war  also  at  the  expen.se  of  his 
health. 

This  Nation  has  prided  lUself  in  its 
service  to  those  who  have  t>orne  the 
burden  of  battle.  A  bipartisan  attitude 
has  long  prevailed  in  Cong.ess  in  the 
funding  of  an  adequate  medical  pro- 
gram for  America's  veterans,  and  in  pro- 
viding for  the  educational  and  housing 
needs  of  returning  servicemen.  We  in 
Congress  of  both  parties  have  always 
acted  in  the  belief  that  the  finest  medical 
care  should  be  made  available  to  those 
who  served  their  country  in  uniform,  and 
especially  to  those  who  returned  home 
suffering  wounds  and  .service-connected 
disabilities 

I  do  not  intend  to  sit  idly  by  and  allow 
shortsighted  policies  to  destroy  a  medical 
program  that  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
care  for  America's  veterans. 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  iMr.  Russell  >, 

Tlie  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  as  we  open  our  hearts 
to  Thee  for  daily  renewal,  we  ask  Thee 
to  deliver  us  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
trivial,  from  slavery  to  desk  pads  and 
appointment  calendars,  from  the  paraly- 
sis of  analysis,  and  from  all  that  corrupts 
or  stifies  the  movement  of  Thy  spirit 
within  us.  Help  us  to  keep  the  windows 
of  our  souls  open  to  beauty,  goodness, 
and  truth,  to  make  time  for  friendship 
and  prayer.  Enable  us  to  do  our  best  to 
present  ourselves  to  God  as  approved 
workmen  who  have  no  need  to  be 
ashamed,  rightly  handling  the  word  of 
truth. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
of  Thursday,  February  5.  1970,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  Joint 
resolutions,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H  J  Res.  251  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of 
April  1970  as  ••National  Arbor  Day"; 

HJ  Res  481.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  1970  as  "American  History  Month"; 
find 

H  J  Res  703.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  April 
20  through  April  25.  1970.  as  "School  Bus 
Safety  Week." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  497  >  providing  for 
an  adjournment  of  the  two  Houses  from 
February  10,  1970.  to  February  16,  1970. 
in  w  hich  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

Tlie  following  joint  resolutions  were 
severally  read  twice  by  Oieir  titles  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

H  J  Res  251  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of 
April   1970  a-s  "National  Arbor  Day"; 

H  J  Res  481.  Joint  resolur.on  designating 
February  1970  as  "American  History  Month"; 
and 

HJ  Res  703  Joint  resclutlon  authorizing 
the  Prerldent  to  proclaim  the  period  April 
20  through  April  25.  1970.  as  'School  Bua 
SaXetv  ■Week." 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  entered  yesterday,  the  Chair 
now  recognizes  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  for  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
Sdeld  for  a  unanimous-consent  request, 
with  the  understanding  that  he  does  not 
lose  his  right  to  the  floor  under  the  pre- 
vious order? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  with 
that  understanding. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  B"5rRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
committees  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TASK  FORCE  RECOMMENDATIONS 
ON  OIL  IMPORT  CONTROLS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posed tariff  plan  to  replace  the  present 
mandatory  oil  import  program,  accord- 
ing to  press  reports  and  copies  of  the 
task  force  staff  analysis  and  recommen- 
dations, is  designed  to  drive  the  domestic 
price  of  crude  oil  down. 

Never  before,  to  my  knowledge,  has  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  Im- 
posed a  tariff  system  on  any  commodity 
with  the  stated  objective  of  damaging 
a  domestic  industry,  especially  one  as  vi- 
tal and  important  as  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry. 

Although  I  cannot  believe  the  Presi- 
ident  would  approve  a  plan  so  contradic- 
tory to  our  system  of  free  enterprise  and 
one  that  could  set  a  dangerous  precedent 
in  U.S.  trade  policy,  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss the  effects  such  a  plan  could  have 
on  the  domestic  oil  industry  and,  par- 
ticularly, the  independent  segment  of 
that  industry. 

The  Independent  Petroleum  Associa- 
tion of  America  which  represents  the 
thousands  of  small  and  independent  oil 
and  gas  producers  of  the  Nation,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  major  integrated  oil 
companies,  has  prepared  an  economic 
model  of  the  Independent  segment  of 
the  oil-  and  gas-producing  industry. 
They  have  done  this  to  prove  their  con- 
tention that  the  tariff  plan  would  liter- 
ally drive  the  small  independent  produc- 
ers and  refiners  out  of  business  and  do  so 
quickly. 

I  would  like  to  quote  the  following 
summary  of  their  51-page  report  which. 
I  imderstand.  was  run  through  a  com- 
puter several  dozen  times  to  insure  its 
accuracy  and  reliability.  I  quote  from 
the  summary: 

Economic  Model  or  the  Independent  Seg- 
ment   OF   THK   Domestic    Oil-    and    Oas- 

PRODtJCINO    IKDUSTKT 

An  economic  model  of  the  independent 
segment  of  the  domestic  oil-  and  gas-produc- 


ing Industry  has  been  prepared  as  an  ana- 
lytical tool  for  evaluating  the  Impact  of 
changes  in  price  and  other  economic  factors 
on  Independent  oil  and  gas  producers.  The 
basic  concepts,  assumptions,  methodology, 
and  Input  data  for  the  economic  model  are 
set  forth  in  subsequent  sections  of  this  re- 
port. The  following  brief  review  of  changing 
conditions  during  the  past  twenty-five  years 
provides  a  background  for  considering  pro- 
jections of  future  trends. 

historical  background 
During  the  decade  immediately  following 
World  War  II,  domestic  production  of  crude 
oil  and  natural  gas  of  both  major  integrated 
companies  and  independent  producers,  as  a 
group,  increased  steadily  and  substantially. 
This  period  also  witnessed  increases  In  crude 
oil  prices  and  rapidly  rising  demand  for  oil 
and  natural  gas.  Total  crude  oil  production 
by  Independents  reached  a  peak  In  1956 — 
this  was  also  the  peak  year  for  drilling  activ- 
ity in  the  United  States. 

Since  1956  the  larger  companies  In  the  In- 
dustry accounted  for  all  the  Increase  In  U.S. 
crude  oil  production.  This  reflects  the  acqui- 
sition of  properties  by  larger  companies,  sell- 
outs by  independent  producers,  and  in- 
creased activity  in  areas  Involving  large 
capital  requirements  such  as  on  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  and  the  new  petroleum  prov- 
inces in  the  State  of  Alaska. 

The  decade  1956-1965  witnessed  a  damp- 
ening in  the  growth  of  oil  demand  and  a  de- 
terioration of  crude  oil  and  refined  products 
prices,  despite  restrictions  on  Imports  of  pe- 
troleum while  natural  gas  prices  came  under 
control  of  the  Federal  Government  even 
before  the  start  of  this  period. 

From  1956  to  1968  total  exploration  and 
development  expenditures  by  the  larger 
companies  increased  by  56  percent,  while 
such  expenditures  by  Independent  producers 
as  a  group  decZincd  47  p>ercent. 

To  sum  up,  the  relative  position  of  the 
smaller  units,  as  a  group,  in  U.  S.  explora- 
tion, development  and  production  activities 
has  declined  steadily  since  the  mid-50's.  The 
multiplicity  of  effort  needed  in  the  search 
for  new  oil  and  gas  deposits  has  therefore 
been  substantially  reduced  and  this  has  l>een 
reflected  in  a  leveling  off  of  oil  and  gas 
proved  reserves. 

Total  proved  U.  S.  reserves  of  crude  oil 
and  natural  gas  liquids  increased  from  about 
24  billion  barrels  at  the  end  of  1946  to  more 
than  36  billion  barrels  at  the  end  of  1956. 
During  this  same  period  natural  gas  re- 
serves increased  from  about  160  trillion 
cubic  feet  to  about  236  trillion  cubic  feet. 
These  represented  increases  of  51  and  48  per- 
cent respectively.  Since  1956  the  gains  In 
reserves  for  oil  and  natural  gas  amounted  to 
only  8  and  21  percent,  respectively.  Proved 
crude  oil  reserves  have  decreased  for  the  last 
two  consecutive  years  and  in  1968  proved  re- 
serves of  natural  gas  decreased  for  the  first 
time. 

Basic  Assumptions 

Against  this  background  of  more  than  a 
decade  of  declining  trends  for  Independent 
producers,  the  economic  model  formulates 
projections  under  three  basic  assumptions: 

1.  Base  Case:  Essentially  a  projection  of 
present    trends. 

2.  Second  Case:  A  reduction  In  crude  oil 
price  of  25  cents  per  barrel. 

3.  Third  Case:  A  reduction  in  crude  oil 
price  of  80  cents  per  barrel. 

These  cases  were  selected  because  the  Cab- 
inet Task  Force  on  Oil  Import  Control  re- 
portedly recommends  a  variable  tariff  sys- 
tem, to  replace  the  existing  Import  quota 
system,  under  which  reductions  in  domestic 
crude  oil  prices  range  frcm  25(  to  80*  per 
barrel. 
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SrSIMARY     ANt>    CONCLrSIONS 

Important  elements  In  '-he  economic 
models  projection  of  trends  In  the  Inde- 
pendent producer  segment  of  the  domestic 
petroleum  industry  mav  be  summarized  as 
foUo»-s 

INOtPENOtNT  PRODUCERS- EXPLORATION    AND   DEVELOP- 
MENT EXPENDITURES 

[Million]  at  dalUrsl 


Ptmflt 
1969       \Vi     chtntt 


2dc3;M-35«<.ts) !.*»  240  -83  « 

3d  Mse  (-80  cents).- ».«SiO  151  -W  *> 

PioOuctan  (thousind    bartetj   per 

"elsecis..    38JD  3.117  -li? 

:JuM(-^5centJ)_ ...  3,835  2.54J  -317 

3J  MM  (-80  cents) 3.835  2.156  -4i8 


It  should  be  noted  that,  because  of  the 
inseparable  nnUire  cf  oil  and  g.as  operations 
ui  tne  producing  branch  of  the  industry,  the 
abo'.e  iigure^  for  expenditures  and  produc- 
tion, as  we.l  as  other  data  in  the  detailed 
report,  inc.ude  crude  oil.  natural  gas  liq- 
uids and  natural  t'a^  converted  to  crude  oU 
equivalent  bsirrels. 

The  tJ.^.-e  c-tse  being  essentially  a  projec- 
tion of  present  trends  shows  a  continuing 
gradual  decline  in  exp'.'>ran'>n  and  develop- 
ment expenditures  and  pr^-ducti-^n  by  In- 
dep' nlent  nr-oucers  Vnder  the*e  c<>nrll- 
t!ons  independents  will  be  under  the  same 
adverse  economic  pressures  they  faced  in 
the  I960's.  Their  relative  po«ltlcn  in  the  in- 
dustry «111  continue  to  decline,  but  they 
w^l!  crnrinue  »o  make  a  meanlncf.il  con- 
tribution to  the  energy  supplies  of  the 
rn'*ed  States 

U".der  the  or^.er  two  cases  of  reductions 
In  pric"  lnd<"penden*  prndurers  would  al- 
mo<;t  immec'lat-lr  =tart  a  divestment  pro- 
?T<»m  by  sh.irp  reductlors  in  n"w  Invest- 
ments in  the  industry.  By  1975  the  Inde- 
pecrients  would  be  eliminated,  for  all  prac- 
t!"?.!  p'lrpo.^es  from  dome-.'lc  explora'lon 
and  development  activities  under  bo'h  a  25t 
and  ROr  reiuc'l^n  In  prt-'- 

Th*"  shin  drop  in  expenditures  for  ex- 
ploraMor.  and  development  would  b"  followed 
by  graiiu.il  but  accelerating  declines  in  pro- 
duction 3v  1975  prr>du'-tlon  by  lndep>end- 
ents  with  fv  2?^-  per  barrel  reduction  would 
be  about  575.000  barrels  per  dav  less  than 
under  the  base  esse  and  about  1  OOO  000 
barrel--!  per  d.iy  less  wl'h  an  80?  per  barrel 
reduction  in  price 

I*  <ihould  he  noted  for  reasons  set  forth 
In  'he  de'ailed  report  that  the  projection? 
tend  to  be  >ptlmlst!c  as  to  the  position  of 
independen'  prrducers  under  assumed  con- 
ditions nf  price  reductions  Per  example,  ac- 
celer3tl^>n  of  5e''-^uts  and  abandonments  by 
Indopenlonts  are  not  quantised  by  this  eco- 
nomic model. 

In  general.  It  may  be  concluded  that  a 
pollcv  of  r<»duclne  T'  S  crude  oil  prices  would 
phase  out  independent  producers-  reduce  slg- 
nlftcantlv  the  funds  and  multiplicity  of  effort 
devo'ed  to  dome?"  if-  exploration  and  develop- 
ment: foster  ec-'nomic  concentration  In  the 
Indu.srry  and  Increase  very  substantially  the 
nation's  deptendence  on  foreign  sources  of 
both  oi;  and  na"!ral  ?as 

Mr  President,  two  subcommittees  of 
thf  Senate  have  since  last  November 
heard  testimony  from  several  of  the  most 
kno'Aledg^ablf  men  In  the  Government, 
the  lndListr>',  and  our  universities  about 
a  very  real  and  imminent  shortage  of 
natural  gas. 

Testifying  before  both  the  Senate  In- 
terior Subcommittee  on  Minerals.  Ma- 
terials,  and  Fuels   and   the   Commerce 


Subcommittee  on  Energy,  Natural  Re- 
sources, and  the  Envii'onment,  Chairman 
John  N  Nasslkas  of  Uie  Federal  Power 
Com.mission  warned  that  a  natural  gas 
shoriaee  is  devclopuu'  In  the  Naticin  He 
baid  it  probably  would  come  to  a  head 
next  winter.  He  said  that  natural  gas 
plijeline  distributors  in  many  parts  of  the 
cour.irv-  may  not  be  able  to  meet  the 
demand  for  tias 

Chainnan  Nassikas  told  committee 
membois  that,  if  the  present  rate  of  in- 
creasing demand  contmuos  and  dis- 
coveries of  new  Kas  field.s  do  not  keep 
pace,  'it  Ls  manifest  that  total  gas  energy 
demands  will  not  be  met  by  the  natural 
aas  industry." 

To  solve  this  approaching  crisis,  there 
are  those  m  this  body  who  advocate 
floodmi;  the  cuunlry  with  cheap  imported 
oil  tliat  would  replace  natural  nas  Only 
yesterdav.  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  >Mr.  Pro.x- 
Mir.E ' .  said: 

Uberallzmg  the  oil  Import  ceailrol  prc^ram 
could  help  meet  the  alleged  future  shtrtage 
ol  natural  g.i^  It  less  expensive  oil  products 
-were  imported,  the  m.irket  mechanism  would 
,.Uow  il.em  t-i  be  substituted  for  the  more 
evoens.'.  :•  natural  gas 

He  also  said  tfiat  Chairman  Na&sikas 
had  indicated  in  a  letter  to  i.im  tiiat— 
There   Is   alnvst   no  relationship   between 
our  n.\tural  gas  production  and  the  oil  con- 
trol program 

I  am  not  .sure  Just  how  the  Senator 
arrr.ed  at  .nrh  a  conclu.-^ion  from  the 
Ictte'  Chairman  Na?s;ka.s  wrote  m  reply 
to  his  inquir--  about  the  amount  ol  nat- 
ural gas  that  comes  Irom  what  "he  Sen- 
".tor  ficm  Wisconsin  Mr  Proxmire' 
"tVniiPd  "high  cost  and  stnpper  wells  " 
Hist  Chairman  Na:-^sika£  pointed  out 
m  "'s  reply  that,  of  the  Nation  s  total 
prnd-icmg  oil  wells,  some  550.000.  ap- 
proxir'-iatelv  10  percent  are  flowing  and 
produce  75  percent  of  the  total  produc- 
tion including  a  fourUi  ci  the  U  S.  gas 
supply. 

Of   the   367.000   .stripper   wells   which 
produce  10  barrels  a  day  or  less  but  ac- 
couiu  for  15  percent  of  total  U.S.  oil  out- 
put, t'ne  estimate  is  that  the.se  wclLs  ac- 
count for  only  2  perc  cnt  of  the  total  as- 
sociated-dussol'.ed    gai    annual    produc- 
tions. Obviou-.ly,  the  great  bulk  cf  ga-s 
produced  with   oil — one-fourth  of   total 
U  S    gas  nroduction — comes  from  wells 
producing  more  than   10  barrels  of  oU 
dailv  and  mostly  from  fl.->wlng  wells.  So 
if  we  should  force  those  367.000  stnpper 
wells  and  their  approximately  1'-  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day  of  so-called  hi?h-cost 
production  otT  the  market,  we  would  lose 
only  a  few  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  pro- 
duction which  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
.sin    '  Mr.   Proxmire  >    says  could  be   re- 
placed witn  less  expensive  imported  oil. 
Let  us  examine  this  proposition  a  lit- 
tle more  closely.  First,  the  examples  I 
have   Just   given   of   the  effects  of   the 
projected  price  reduction  brought  on  by 
steadily  increasing  Imports  would,  im- 
doubtedly.  eliminate  these  367,000  strip- 
per we'ls,  the  $15  billion  a  year  in  in- 
come they  generate,  and  the  consequent 
losses    from    employment,    taxes,    and 
other   chain-reaction   econormc    effects, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  an  esti- 
mated 6  billion  or  more  barrels  of  oil 


lelt  in  the  ground  which  would  never 
be  recovered.  Only  about  30  percent  of 
the  oil  in  the  average  formation  is  re- 
co\ered  now  even  with  constantly  Im- 
proving secondarj'  recoverj-  methods.  So 
we  would  lose  one-fifth  of  our  total 
known  recoverable  rescr\es  and,  as  the 
rem.aining  10  percent  of  U.S.  oil  wells 
stopped  flowing,  we  would  lose  whatever 
percentage  of  our  reserves  they  repre- 
sented because  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  produce  them  at  the  higher  costs  of 
-lecondarj-  recovery. 

Of  course,  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  where  little  or  no  oil 
is  produced,  has  not  considered  the  vast 
amounts  of  money  and  technoloB>'  that 
has  gone  into  these  secondary  recovery 
projects  which  have  progressively  in- 
creased the  percentage  of  oil  that  is  now 
recovered,  as  compared  with  a  few  years 
a;:o  Even  a  1-  i  r  L'-jxrcent  increase 
in  the  avera;;e  total  recovery  through 
new  methods  now  being  developed  and 
te.stcd  is  the  equivalent  of  a  major  oil 
field  discovery  in  potential  reserves. 

.\nd  Uien.  of  course,  he  is  talkmg 
about  substituting  less  expensive  im- 
ported oil  for  the  more  expensive  natural 
gas. 

During  the  hearings  on  natural  gas 
shortages  and  aKso  on  percentage  deple- 
tion allowance  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act. 
expert  witiies>es  pointed  out  the  close 
and  direct  association  of  the  oil  and 
gas  indu-stries.  which  as  far  as  produc- 
tif-n  eoes  is  reallv  one  industry,  and  the 
fact  that  any  added  cost  or  loss  of  in- 
come to  the  oil  industry  has  a  parallel 
effect  on  gas  production,  exploratir)n  and 
di.scovery 

.Another  compelling  factor  in  this 
argument  is  the  relative  bargain  price 
ot  natural  gas  new,  as  compared  with 
oil.  as  lar  as  energy  content  is  ronceiTied. 
The  equivalent  energy  cost  of  gas  at 
Its  current  average  price  of  20  cents  per 
thousand  cubic  feet  is  $120  a  barrel. 
Combining  this  with  the  average  of  $3  a 
barrel  for  domestic  crude  oil.  you  get 
an  aver.Tgc  reall7ation  by  producers  sup- 
plying domestic  petroleum  energy  of 
$2  10  a  barrel.  This  price  i.s  about  as 
cheap  as  foreign  oil  can  be  delivered  in 
the  United  States  and.  if  such  a  plan  as 
envisioned  by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
.sin  'Mr.  Proxmire i  and  the  task  force 
study  should  be  implemented,  we  would 
certainly  either  have  to  sub-stitute  im- 
ported oil  for  gas  or  import  natural  gas 
in  liquid  form  which,  in  fact,  at  least  one 
company  is  now  planning  to  do.  This 
gas.  it  IS  estimated,  will  cost  something 
over  55  cents  per  thousand  at  port  as 
compared  with  the  present  20-cent  av- 
erage US   wellhead  price. 

I  V  onder  what  some  of  the  people  in 
Wu^consin  who,  like  people  in  most  other 
States,  now  depend  on  the  economy  and 
conveniences  of  natural  gas  for  home 
heating,  cooking,  air  conditioning,  and 
other  uses  will  think  of  scrapping  their 
furnaces,  water  heaters,  and  other  ap- 
pliances and  buying  new  ones  that  will 
operate  on  oU? 

Nor  did  Senator  Proxmire  mention 
what  we  should  do  with  the  physical 
plant,  assets,  employment,  and  invest- 
ments of  an  industry,  the  natural  gas 
industry,  that  now  ranks  sixth  in  the 
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Nation  In  terms  of  gross  investment. 
The  plant  investment  of  the  distribution 
and  pipeline  segments  of  the  industry 
increased  from  $20.7  billion  in  1960  to 
$35.6  billion  in  1968,  an  increase  of  72 
percent.  And  that  docs  not  include  any 
producing  facilities. 

Since  1960,  gas  utilities  have  added 
about  1  million  residential  customers  a 
year  and  now  serve  more  than  40  mil- 
lion customers.  And  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  has  risen  16.3 
percent  over  the  period  from  1961-68, 
the  average  price  of  natural  gas  to  all 
classes  of  consumers  throughout  the 
count r>-  has  remained  virtually  constant. 

The  adequacy  cf  natural  gas  supply 
also  has  substantial  Indirect  effects.  The 
electric  utility  Industry,  the  largest  In- 
dui'try  In  the  United  States  from  the 
standprlnt  of  capital  investment,  de- 
pend.<  on  natural  gas  to  supply  a  con- 
.slderable  portion  of  its  generation  fuel 
and  .Tccount.-  for  approximately  16  per- 
cent of  total  U.S.  natural  gas  consump- 
tion m  1968. 

Tlie.-e  40  million  families  who  depend 
on  f;as  and  who  have  Invested  in  homes 
equipped  with  gas  appliances  plus  the 
other  millions  who  depend  on  electricity 
generated  by  ga^  should  bo  coaslderably 
concerned  with  Senator  Proxmlre's 
simple  i-uluticn  to  the  gas  supply  prob- 
lem Under  hi.->  plan,  we  could  go  back 
to  kera-ene  lamps  as  the  lights  went  off. 
It  imdoubtedly  would  be  cheaper. 

Of  course,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire  I  has  also  overlooked  the 
fact  that  domestic  oil  and  oil  product 
price.-  have  also  remained  remarkably 
stable  during  the  same  period  that  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  has  climbed  at 
such  a  rapid  rate. 

And  while  he  may  Interpret  FPC 
Chairmrn  Nasslkas'  letter  as  indicating 
there  i.s  almost  no  relationship  between 
our  natural  gas  production  and  the  oil 
Import  program.  Chairman  Nasslkas  had 
quite  a  different  story  when  he  testified 
before  Senate  Interior  and  Commerce 
Subcommittees  recently. 
Here  Is  part  of  what  the  Chairman  said: 

We  have  not  yet  developed  a  supply 
cur\e  tliat  will  how  us  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  puce  level  and  discovery  of 
re -erves. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  we  must  find  more 
precise  methods  of  forecasting  supply  In  re- 
sponse to  price.  A  reliable  supply  curve  la 
'he  first  element  of  intelligent  prognosis. 

For  purpckse  of  assessing  the  existing  ade- 
quacy of  the  available  supply,  the  Industry 
uses  two  ratios  One  Is  the  ratio  of  proved 
natural  gas  reserves  to  net  gas  production  the 
(R  P  ratlol  and  the  other  is  the  average  an- 
nual finding  to  net  production  ratio  (P/P). 

Both  of  these  ratios  must  be  interpreted  in 
light  of  the  supply  of  natural  gas  which  had 
been  built  up  during  the  decades  of  the 
1940's  and  50'6  prlmarUy  as  a  by-product  of 
the  search  for  oil.  This  Inventory  served  as 
the  basis  for  the  expansion  of  the  interstate 
n.ilural  g<>s  pipeline  rystems  into  all  areas  of 
the  country  from  supply  sources  located  pri- 
marily in  Texas.  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  New 
Mexico,  and  Kansas,  which  contain  over  90 
percent  of  the  nation's  proved  natural  gas 
reserves. 

As  recently  as  1962,  the  reserve  inventory 
was  still  about  20  times  as  large  as  annual 
production.  By  1968  the  R/P  ratio  excluding 
reserves  in  Alaska  had  declined  to  14.6  even 
though  new  gas  findings  (annual  reserve  ad- 


ditions) exceeded  annual  production  every 
year  until  1968. 

The  R/P  ratio  declined  because  demand 
has  been  Increasing  faster  than  the  new 
reserve  findings.  Specifically,  net  annual  pro- 
duction rose  from  4.9  billion  Mcf  In  1946 
to  19.3  billion  Mcf  In  1968,  an  Increase  of 
almost  400  percent,  whereas  proved  reserves 
increased  only  77  percent  during  the  same 
period.  Production  to  meet  demand  was  over 
five  times  as  high  as  the  addition  to  proved 
reserves.  In  other  words. 

The  percentage  gains  In  recent  years  indi- 
cate an  acceleration  from  the  early  1960'8. 
The  average  annual  increase  in  marketed  pro- 
duction advanced  from  4.7  percent  during 
1961-65  to  6.4  percent  during  1966-68. 

The  finding  to  production  ratio  (P/P)  has 
also  declined  from  a  ratio  of  about  2.0  during 
the  late  1940's  and  mid  1950's  to  about  1.1 
as  an  annual  average  over  the  last  five  years. 
This  latter  figure  means  that  new  reserve 
additions  are  approximately  10  percent 
greater  than  production. 

In  1968  the  P/P  ratio  dropped  to  0.6  or  40 
percent  less  than  production.  This  was  the 
first  time  since  this  information  had  been 
collected  that  annual  reserve  additions  did 
not  equal  or  exceed  annual  production. 

The  decline  In  both  the  R  P  and  F,  P 
ratios  can  be  related  to  the  decreasing  ex- 
ploratory effort. 

Starting  In  1953.  there  was  a  general  de- 
cline In  geophysical  work,  which  in  turn  was 
reflected  In  a  sharp  reduction  In  exploratory 
drilling  after  1956.  We  note,  however,  that 
the  API's  report  of  drilling  statistics  for  the 
third  quarter  of  1969  Indicates  that  more  ex- 
ploratory gas  wells  were  drilled  this  quarter 
than  for  the  same  quarter  in  1968.  The  cu- 
mulative year  total  to  date  for  1969  is  also 
higher  than  for  1968. 

And  he  added : 

Certain  characteristics  of  natural  gas  pro- 
duction make  the  eliciting  of  additional 
suppUes  a  difficult  problem  for  regulation. 
The  major  gas  producers,  who  account  for 
well  over  two-thirds  of  the  current  national 
production,  are  Integrated  oil  companies  with 
Interests  In  oil  refineries  and  In  the  market- 
ing of  oil  products  in  this  country  and  all 
over  tlie  world. 

However,  the  Independent  producers  com- 
prise the  most  Important  source  of  non-as- 
sociated natural  gas  discoveries  even  though 
their  production  activities  are  minor. 

Historically,  these  independent  producers 
have  been  the  most  aggressive  entrepre- 
neurial force  In  the  finding  of  new  gas 
fields.  In  1967,  for  example,  this  group  found 
approximately  80  percent  of  the  new  oil  and 
gas  fields  discovered  In  the  interior  oil  and 
gas  basins  of  the  United  States  from  the 
Gulf  Coast  to  the  Canadian  border. 

trnder  the  proposed  tariff  plan,  this  80  per- 
cent of  new  oil  and  gas  producing  capacity 
would  be  lost  as  the  Independents  were 
driven  out  of  business. 

Chairman  Nasslkas  was  also  a  bit  more 
discerning  of  the  problem  and  the 
implications  than  Senator  Proxmire  in 
his  views  and  recommendations  as  he 
testified  in  the  hearings  and  I  again 
quote : 

On  July  31.  1969,  the  policy  views  of  the 
Commission  were  submitted  to  the  Cabinet 
Task  Force  on  Oil  Import  Controls.  The 
Commission  stated  that  "the  public  Interest 
calls  for  a  vigorous  exploration  program  to 
discover  domestic  oil  and  gas  reserves."  The 
Commission  also  pointed  out  that  you  really 
can't  separate  gas  and  oil.  It  Is  a  definite 
Inter-relatlonshlp  which  affects  not  only  dis- 
coveries but  basically  the  tyj>e  of  capital 
commitment,  total  ca{}ltal  commitment,  and 
Incentive  for  an  Industry. 

Tbe  Commission  called  for  expanded  re- 
search and  development  to  make  available 


more  rapidly  alternative  fuel  suppUes  ruch 
as  gasified  coal.  A  copy  of  the  Commission's 
report  to  the  Cabinet  Task  Force  was  in- 
cluded In  the  testimony. 

Greater  effort  must  be  directed  to  im- 
proving forecasting  techniques  If  there  Is  to 
be  meaningful  regulation  and  wise  manage- 
ment and  resource  planning  decisions  by  in- 
dtistry  and  government.  The  Commission 
recognizes  that  we  must  improve  our  effec- 
tive capability  in  the  measurement  of  supply 
and  demand  If  we  are  to  assiu'e  a  continuing, 
reliable  supply  of  gEis  to  meet  consiuner 
demands. 

A  National  Gas  Survey  comparable  to  the 
National  Power  Survey  of  the  electric  in- 
dustry is  essential.  We  have  Included  in  our 
budget,  currently  under  consideration  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  a  recommended 
appropriation  for  a  National  Gas  Survey  so 
that  in  the  course  of  the  next  three  to  four 
years  we  can  acquire  the  necessary  Informa- 
tion capability  to  make  more  reliable  and 
sophisticated  supply  and  demand  forecasts 
than  our   presen;   information   will   permit. 

As  to  the  higher  cost  of  stripper  wells 
which  account  for  some  15  percent  of 
UJS.  production.  Under  Secretary  of  the 

Interior  Russell  E.  Tram,  who  has  just 
been  named  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  put 
it  this  way: 

I  would  like  to  begin  my  remarks  by  in- 
viting attention  to  one  of  these  aspects 
t.hat  seems  to  have  drawn  tr^ore  notice  than 
any  of  the  others;  that  is,  the  subject  of 
cost3.  primarily  as  they  apply  to  petroleum 
energy.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion as  to  the  meaning  of  the  figures  that 
have  been  used  to  describe  the  cost  of  the 
current  oil  import  control  program.  Basical- 
ly, two  kinds  of  costs  have  claimed  most 
of  tlie  attention. 

There  is.  first,  the  cost  to  the  consumer 
of  the  present  program.  This  is  measured 
by  the  increased  price  the  consumer  of  oil  . 
products  must  pay  because  of  the  existence 
of  an  oil  security  program.  The  price  that 
the  consumer  pays  under  the  present  oil 
Import  program  Includes  not  only  the  mon- 
eys required  to  provide  the  physical  capac- 
,:y  to  produce  additional  oil  In  the  United 
States  but  also  payments  to  all  producers 
of  oil  because  of  the  higher  price  of  do- 
mestic crude  oil.  The  cost  to  the  consumer, 
therefore,  consists  of  two  parts:  (1)  pay- 
ments required  to  bring  forth  the  addi- 
tional production  generated  by  the  program, 
and  (2)  transfers  from  the  consumer  to 
the  producers  and  refiners  of  all  oil. 

The  cost  of  the  program  to  the  nation, 
often  called  the  resource  cost,  measures 
the  additional  economic  resources  of  labor, 
materials,  equipment,  and  capital  required 
to  produce  additional  oil  In  the  United  States 
or  to  provide  other  forms  of  emergency  oil 
supplies  to  the  United  States. 

The  resource  cost  is,  therefore,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  price  of  foreign  oil  In  U.S. 
markets  and  our  own  cost  of  producing  that 
part  of  our  oil  that  we  could  buy  mere 
cheaply  from  foreign  sources.  It  measures 
the  marginal  segment  of  our  production 
that  costs  us  more  to  produce  at  home  than 
it  does  to  buy  abroad.  This  Is  a  net  cost 
to  the  economy  that  cannot  be  made  to  dls- 
appcEir  by  passing  It  around  from  one  sector 
to  another. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case,  there  Is  a  large 
difference  between  these  two  cost  figtires  due 
to  the  large  element  of  transfer  payments 
between  various  parts  of  the  economy.  Costs 
of  the  present  program  to  consumers  have 
been  estimated  as  high  as  seven  billion  dol- 
lars based  on  1975  use  rates,  compared  with 
resource  cost  of  about  one  billion  dollars 
annually.  But  It  Is  this  lower  figure — the 
net  cost  to  the  nation  after  all  the  transfers 
from  one  American  pocket  to  another  have 
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been  wruiig  out— that  is  uie  true  me.iiure- 
Qient  of  the  premium  we  are  [wyint;  t"  have 
a  reliable  oil  supply  in  iuppcrt  or  our  na- 
tional secur.ty  It  appears  to  be  quite  modest 
In  comparison  with  some  or  the  other  cott 
elements  or  >.ur  national  secur.'v  A  nucloar- 
powered  aircr^Tt  c  irrler  w:tii  its  embarked 
aircraft  and  defensive  screen  cost^  some- 
what over  two  billion  dollars.  »nd  our  total 
expeadituri's  lor  defer.se  purposes  this  ye.tr 
will  exceed  eighty  biUicn  dollars. 

Sk)  thes-e  are  reatly  the  basic  Iscues 
involved  m  the  oi!  import  controversy 

Undoubtedly  \^«^  could  ha\e  cheapt-T 
da.ry  products,  meat,  ihoei,  clothing.  oU. 
automobile. .  and  many  other  consumer 
items  if  AC  are  wilung  to  open  our  mar- 
kets to  massive  imporus  of  ihtse  prod- 
ucts which  are  produced  by  workers  paid 
far  less  Lha.i  US.  workers  Those  who 
recommend  l"-wennK  domestic  prices 
with  m.a.-..-!\e  jnports  of  cheaply  pro- 
duced foreign  goods  as  a  tool  to  curb 
inflation  will  certainly  be  the  first  to 
condemn  the  President  for  the  massu<^ 
unemployment  that  these  Imports  and 
the  consequent  export  of  U  S  J'^bs  will 
surely  bring  on. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  that  those  nominations  be 
considered  and  conflnTied  en  bloc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection^  Without  objection,  the  nom- 
inations will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and, 
Without  objectKin,  they  are  confirmed 
en  bloc 

US    MARINE  CORPS 

The  a*,  istant  legislative  okrk  pro- 
ceed to  read  sundry  nominations  m  the 
US    Mannc  Corps 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pios- 
ident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
those  nominations  be  considortd  and 
confirmed  en  bl.^c. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection'  Without  objection,  the  nom- 
inations will  be  considered  en  bloc  and. 
without  .»bjtX'ti->n,  they  arc-  confirmed 
en  bloc 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PEFSIDING  OFFICER  Mr  Al- 
len m  the  chair'  Under  thf  previous 
order,  the  Cnair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  New  York  'Mr  J.avits'  tor  nut  to 
exceed  30  minutes 

Mr  JA^'ITS  Mr  Pre'^ident.  I  ask 
unanimous  cmsent  ti.at  I  may  yield 
momen-ar'.ly  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  'Mr  Byrd  '  without  \q-:im.  my 
righi  to  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  '  The  Ciiair  hears  none,  and  the 
Chair  recognises  ttie  Senator  from  West 
Virginia 

Mr  BYRD  cf  West  Virginia  I  thank 
the  able  Senator  from  New  York  for 
yielding 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unarumou.^  consent  tiiat  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
nominations  on  tlie  Executive  calendar 
and  that  we  go  into  executive  session  for 
that  purpose 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


US    AIR  FORCE 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  cement  that  the 
Senate  return  to  the  consideraticn  of  kg- 
islatne  basmess 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


U  S  MARSHAI^S  AND  NO.MINATIONS 
PLACED  ON  THE  SECRJTARYS 
DESK 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Now.  Mr 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  nominations  for  U  S.  marshals  and 
nominations  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk 

The  PRESIDING  OF^PTCFR    Ls  there 
objection'  There  is  no  objection 


The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  The  clerk 
will   report  the  first   nomination 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  US    Air  Fcrre 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virgmia  Mr  Pres- 
ident I  ask  that  those  nominations  be 
considered  a.^d  cor.flrmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection'  Without  ob.-ection,  the  nom- 
inations will  be  considered  en  bloc:  and. 
without  objection  they  are  confirmed 
en  bloc 


US.  ARMY 

The  assistant  kgi.slative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Army. 


US    MAItsHAI^ 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Kenneth  M  Link.  Sr  ,  of 
Mis-soun.  to  be  US  marshal  for  the  east- 
ern district  of  Missouri 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  will  be  con- 
sidered, and  without  objection,  it  is  con- 
firmed 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  John  T  Pierpoiu,  Jr  ,  of 
.Mi.-.M)Uri  to  bf  U  S  marshal  lor  the  west- 
em  district  of  Mi-ssourl 

The  PRESIDING  OPT-ICER  Witiiout 
objection,  the  nomination  will  be  con- 
sidered and,  without  objection.  It  is  con- 
firmed 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  inian.mous  consent  that  the 
time  consumed  In  executive  session  not 
be  charged  at^ainst  the  time  of  th.e  able 
Senator  from  New  York  'Mr.  Javiis'. 
and  that  his  t:nu'  start  running  now 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordercJ  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.'-'^nt  that  I  may  call  for  a 
quorum  without  ln.-;nt  vn.y  riijht  to  the 
floor  I  do  this  only  becau.-e  I  had  an- 
nounced that  I  mteiiripd  to  speck  on 
Vietnam 

I  ^u^gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Vu'iinla  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  a'-k  unar.inious  con.ent  that  the 
lime  for  th.e  quorum  call  not  be  charged 
again:  t  'he  S«^iiators  time. 

The  PRESIDING  f;FFICER.  Is  there 
objection'  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
IS  so  ordered 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr  JAVIT.S  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimu'j':  consent  that  the  CTder  for  the 
(luorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
cb.iection,  it  is  so  ordered 


NOMIN.^  nONS  PLACCT)  ON  THF  SFC- 
RETAP-YS  DESK  IN  THE  ARMY 
AND  IN  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

The     Assistant     Legisiaiuk     Clfrk 
Nommatioivi   placed  <jn   the  Secretary's 
desk   in   the  Army   and   in   the   Marine 
Corps, 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident I  ask  unanimoiu  consent  tiiat  the 
nominations  be  considered  and  confirmed 
en  bloc 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER  Is  there 
objection''  'Hie  Chair  hears  noni'  and  the 
nominations  will  be  considered  en  bloc; 
and,  without  objection,  tliey  are  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

Mr  BVRDof  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  coasent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination.-^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFHCER  Without 
objection  thr-  President  will  be  so  noti- 
fied of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tions 


REPORT  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  as  an  im- 
portant part  of  a  recent  trip  to  "^even 
countries  around  t!ic  world  which  I  took 
as  a  member  of  the  Forei  n  Relations 
Committee  I  vsited  Vietnam  for  a  4-day 
period  January  22-':5  While  in  Viet- 
nam I  met  with  P.esidtnt  Tlileu  Vice 
President  Ky.  Foreien  Minister  Lam. 
Economics  Minister  Ngoc.  a  number  of 
Vietnamese  Senators,  cnposition  tx)lit- 
ica!  leaders  province  and  district  chiefs, 
military  commanders,  villaf,'e  chiefs  and 
self-defens*^  force  leaders  On  the  .Ameri- 
can side,  I  met  witli  Ambas:  ador  Bunker. 
General  .XPrams  and  hi:  principal  stat! 
officers,  .Atnoa-ssador  Colby  who  is  m 
charge  of  the  CORDS  pai  '.flcRtion  pro- 
t;ram.  AID  Director  .MacDonald.  various 
officers  of  the  Embassy  USIA  and  AID 
missions  111  Salttoii,  a:^  well  as  John  P. 
Vann  who  is  m  ch.arae  of  the  CORDS 
program  in  the  dtlta  and  numeio.is  US. 
military  and  civilian  ollicers  worKint;  on 
the  CORDS  program  iii  IV  Corps  and 
III  Corps. 

In  reportine  to  the  Senate,  I  will  not 
try  in  report  the  basic  facts  and  infor- 
mation I  learned,  except  as  they  bear 
directly  on  my  obvservations  and  con- 
clusions, bccau.se  such  information  is 
admirably  rep<>rted  in  the  Foieign 
Relatii  n.s  Committee  start  reix^rt  of 
February  2.  1970  entitled  Vietnam: 
December  1969  "  I  commend  that  report, 
which  offers  essentially  the  same  factual 
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situation  I  encountered  In  my  trip,  to 
my  colleagues  as  a  valuable  source  of  the 
necessary  basic  information. 

My  conversations  with  President  Thieu 
and  Vice  President  Ky  and  the  principal 
ministers,  as  well  as  my  conversations 
with  all  shades  of  the  opposition,  con- 
firms the  policy  which  I  have  espoused 
in  respect  to  Vietnam.  That  is  a  policy 
of  withdrawal,  beginning  with  the  pri- 
mary combat  responsibility  while  con- 
tinuing support  in  material  and  money 
and  advice  so  long  as  the  GVN  remains 
integrated  and  able  to  fight  for  the 
security  of  South  Vietnam. 

I  find  this  position  confirmed  in  the 
differences  which  I  saw  in  Vietnam  since 
I  wa.s  last  there  in  1966.  It  is  clear  that 
the  GVN  accepts  that  we  are  going 
through  with  withdrawal  from  the  pri- 
mary combat  responsibility,  and  its  lead- 
ers express  confidence  in  the  capability 
of  the  ARVN  forces  to  take  over  the 
combat  resporusibility.  This  confidence  is 
said  to  be  more  widely  found  among  the 
people  and  in  the  government  than 
among  the  ARVN,  but  is  a  significant 
factor. 

While  the  United  States  is  even  now 
phasing  out  of  the  major  combat  role,  its 
support  role  still  remains  dominant. 
Therefore,  the  real  question  is  whether 
the  GVN  and  the  ARVN  can  be  ready  to 
take  over  the  primary  combat  role  in  a 
lime  phase  which  coordinates  their 
readiness  with  our  withdrawal.  It  is  my 
distinct  feeling  that  their  time  frame  Is 
at  least  a  year  and  perhaps  two,  or  more, 

^     longer  than  ours. 

>e  An  interesting  aspect  of  this  antic- 
ipated lag  in  Vietnamization  is  the  fact 
that  the  GVN  authorities  allege  that  this 
was  contributed  to  by  President  Lyndon 
Johnson's  policy  first  Inaugurated  In 
April  1965  when  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses the  ARVN  was  asked  to  step  aside 
and  leave  the  combat  to  US.  forces.  It  Is 
alleged  thus  that  the  years  from  the 
U.S.  combat  intervention  in  April  1965 
certainly  until  after  the  Tet  offensive  of 
February  1968,  the  ARVN  forces  were  not 
really  equipped  or  trained  for  combat, 
and  that  for  practical  purposes  the  policy 
was  not  changed  until  President  Nixon 
changed  it  in  the  spring  of  1969.  So  It  Is 
argued  that  the  ARVN  forces  really  have 
had  a  relatively  short  time  In  which  to 
get  ready  to  take  over  the  major  combat 
responsibility  in  Vietnam. 

While  a  real  beginning  has  been  made 
in  the  process  of  "Vietnamization,"  no 
firm  and  early  date  has  been  established 
for  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from 
the  major  combat  responsibility  and  no 
specific  target  date  appears  to  be  con- 
templated for  the  subsequent  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  support  forces. 

U.S.  arms,  men.  money,  energy,  and 
willpower  still  dominate  the  scene  in 
South  Vietnam.  It  Is  this  situation  which 
must  change. 

Of  course,  we  must  recognize  the  risk 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  may  not  be 
able  to  make  a  go  of  It  after  we  turn  over 
the  major  responsibility  for  their  self- 
defense  to  them,  but  in  my  judgment,  the 
time  Ls  now  more  propitious  for  the 
United  States  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  to  take  that  risk  than  at  any 
time  since  President  Johnson  made  the 
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decision  to  intervene  with  U.S.  combat 
forces  In  April  1965. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  leaders,  and  the  senior  U.S. 
military  smd  civilian  officials  in  Vietnam, 
have  in  mind  a  much  more  gradual  turn- 
over of  responsibility  than  I  believe  to  be 
compatible  with  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States  and  its  role  in  world 
peace. 

The  Vietnamization  policy  of  the 
Nixon  administration  now  seems  focused 
on  helping  President  Thieu  to  establish 
the  authority  of  the  CVN  as  strongly  and 
broadly  as  possible  throughout  South 
Vietnam.  This  emphasis  in  U.S.  policy 
appears  to  be  related  to  the  administra- 
tion's conclusion  that  hopes  for  a  nego- 
tiated peace  settlement  in  Paris  are  re- 
mote, and  related  also  to  the  real  im- 
provements in  the  security  and  economic 
situations  which  have  been  achieved  in 
South  Vietnam  over  the  past  year  to 
18  months. 

It  was  clear  from  numerous  briefings 
I  received  from  American  oflacials  at  all 
levels  that  the  "new  optimism  '  described 
in  press  reports  does  indeed  dominate  the 
thinking  of  our  civilian  and  military  ofla- 
cials in  Vietnam.  President  Nixon  in  his 
speech  of  December  15  used  the  words 
"winning  position"  which  is  a  reflection 
of  this  thinking  in  Vietnam. 

To  the  extent  that  there  are  reasons 
to  support  this  claim,  the  credit  must 
go  mainly  to  the  colossal  U.S.  effort  of 
the  past  5  years.  I  believe  that  a  real- 
ization of  just  how  much  of  the  gains  of 
the  past  year  are  attributable  to  U.S. 
efforts  and  a  belief  that  the  maintenance 
of  these  gains  depends  on  a  major  con- 
tinuing U.S.  combat  effort,  are  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  why  the  GVN  as  well  as 
the  senior  U.S.  officials  in  Saigon  regard 
"Vietnamization"  as  such  a  more  grad- 
ual process  than  I  conceive  the  U.S.  in- 
tent to  be. 

In  my  judgment,  Vietnamization  and 
U.S.  combat  withdrawal  can  succeed  in 
a  meaningful  sense  only  if  they  proceed 
so  as  to  accomplish  much  this  year  ac- 
cording to  a  fixed  date.  Neither  we  nor 
the  Vietnamese  will  ever  know  what  the 
G'VN  and  the  ARVN  can  do  on  their  own 
until  they  do  it  on  their  own.  And  the 
best  time  for  them  to  try  it  on  their  own 
is  now,  when  there  is  a  favorable  security 
situation  and  economic  momentum  in 
South  Vietnam,  while  there  is  fair  po- 
litical stability  in  Saigon,  and  in  the 
United  States  a  timespan  has  been  al- 
lotted to  the  President  on  Vietnam. 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  I  believe 
that  U.S.  policy  is  once  again  at  a  cross- 
roads with  respect  to  Vietnam.  There 
exists  an  opportimity  for  the  United 
States  to  disengage  rapidly  from  the  war, 
which  has  taken  such  a  heavy  toll  of 
American  blood  and  treasure  and  which 
has  so  distorted  our  domestic  and  for- 
eign priorities.  There  also  exists  a  very 
real  danger  that  U.S.  policy — unwit- 
tingly— may  again  be  directed  in  ways 
which  will  keep  us  deeply  enmeshed  for 
an  indefinite  period. 

The  broad  and  even  enthusiastic  ac- 
ceptance of  "Vietnamization"  as  a  pol- 
icy goal  by  the  Thieu  government — with 
the  caveat  of  its  being  c^ien  ended  with 
respect  to  Its  time  frame — has  blurred 
the  edges  of  the  policy  decision  which 


needs  to  be  made.  Vietnamization — if 
it  is  conditional  and  open  ended  as  to 
timing — can  result  in  an  indefinite  pro- 
longation of  deep  U.S.  involvement,  while 
designed  to  achieve  a  definite  vehicle  for 
U.S.  disengagement. 

There  was  some  feeling  expressed 
among  the  GVN  authorities  that  it  is  a 
good  thing  for  the  U.S.  forces  to  phase 
out  of  the  major  combat  responsibility 
as  this  will  deprive  the  Vietcong  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  of  some  of  their 
strongest  points  in  getting  new  recruits; 
that  is,  that  the  present  situation  is  a 
continuance  of  the  resistance  which  be- 
came so  intense  after  World  War  n  to 
get  out  the  French,  than  to  get  out  the 
native  dictators  and  now,  in  the  years 
since  the  United  States  has  taken  on  the 
primary  combat  responsibility,  to  get  out 
the  Americans. 

There  is  also  an  expression  of  con- 
fidence that  the  way  in  which  President 
Nixon  will  implement  the  withdrawal 
policy  will  jibe  with  the  requirements  of 
the  State  and  with  the  views  of  President 
Thieu.  There  is  real  concern  that  "pre- 
cipitate" U.S.  withdrawal  could  create  a 
condition  of  anarchy. 

The  Vietnamese  authorities  claim  that 
over  3  million  rural  people  have  been 
organized  and  are  being  trained  to  take 
over  hamlet  defense  responsibility,  that 
a  very  large  amount  of  arms  has  been 
distributed  to  them  and  that  this  repre- 
sents the  confidence  of  the  GVN  in  the 
people.  Aside  from  the  problem  of  readi- 
ness on  the  part  of  its  armed  forces,  the 
question  of  the  people's  support  of  the 
government  continues  to  be  the  major 
political  problem.  The  people  still  have 
no  real  sense  of  nationhood,  of  loyalty 
to  a  nation,  and  no  concept  of  its  being 
"their"  government. 

■Whether  President  Thieu,  who  has 
shown  resourcefulness,  can  rouse  the 
necessary  patriotic  fervor  remains  to  be 
decided.  'Whether  he  can  build  an  effec- 
tive team  around  him.  other  than  the 
military  people  with  whom  he  has  al- 
ways been  associated  and  who  are  close 
to  him,  remains  also  to  be  decided. 
Whether  or  not  a  political  system  can  be 
established  which  is  a  siiitable  base  for  a 
government  of  the  people  is  the  most 
unclear  of  all  to  me. 

The  liturgy  of  the  GVN  is  still  "anti- 
communism."  President  Thieu  says  he 
will  accept  any  opposition  which  is  "non- 
Commiuiist."  The  all-important  defini- 
tion of  what  is  non-Communist,  of 
course,  remains  the  prerogative  of  Presi- 
dent Thieu's  government.  His  ex-oppo- 
nent, who  drev,  the  second  highest  total 
for  the  Presidency  in  the  election  of  1967, 
remains  in  jail. 

An  open-ended  time  frame  for  U.S. 
troop  withdrawal  involves  additional 
ironies  and  dilemmas  for  the  United 
States.  The  Western-style  constitution 
and  the  democratic  political  institutions 
established  in  Vietnam  represent  a 
hindrance  to  the  achievement  of  the  kind 
of  prestige  and  authority  required  In  a 
traditional  oriental  society  like  Vietnam, 
if  President  Thieu  is  to  be  the  vehicle  for 
"Vietnamization."  President  Thieu 
knows  this  very  well — and  in  my  judg- 
ment it  is  also  recognized  by  the  US. 
civilian  and  military  missions  in  Viet- 
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nam.  I  believe  that  this  recognition  ac- 
counts for  the  reluctance  of  U.S  repre- 
sentatives to  press  the  GVT*  too  closely 
on  matters  Involving  the  'niceties'  of 
democracy,  civil  liberties  and  freedom, 
as  understood  In  the  West  and  as  wntten 
Into  the  Vietnamese  Constitution 

To  state  tb.e  issue  more  bluntly,  the 
establishment  of  meaningful  western- 
style  democracy  in  Vietnam  may  prove 
to  be  incompatible  with  a  policy  which 
in  effect  eives  all-out  support  to  Presi- 
dent Thieus  effort  to  establish  the  au- 
thority and  prestige  of  his  regime 

Whatever  the  United  States  legiti- 
mately can  accomplish  in  Vietnam  has 
been  "accompl'shed  A  Communist  mili- 
tary- v;ciDr>-  has  been  thwarted.  An  op- 
portunity for  South  Vietnamese  self- 
determlr.ation  has  been  created.  It  should 
be  the  sea',  of  our  diplomacy  to  assure 
that  trie  opportunity  for  self-determma- 
t!on  is  exercised  in  a  meanmgful  way. 
If  all  diplomatic  efforts  to  involve  North 
Vietnamese  and  ihe  NLP  m  an  interna- 
•lonally  .=;upervL-=ed  election  fail— then  an 
alternate  te<t  of  lelf-determmation  can 
be  undertaken  by  putting  the  Thieu  gov- 
ernment on  Its  own  If  it  can  rally  the 
supp«3n  it  will  need  to  witlistand  the 
Communist  polittral  and  milltarj-  chal- 
lenge after  the  United  SUtes  disengages 
from  the  major  military  responsibility, 
the  Thieu  government  will  have  demon- 
strated that  u  does  represent  effectively 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam 

I  coas'.der  the  sitviation  as  I  found  it  in 
South  Vietnam  to  be  favorable  to  a  dra- 
matic new  assumpuon  of  responsibility 
and  self-reliance  by  the  GVN  Al!  the 
moot  questions  in  Vietnam  are  related  to 
this — most  importantly  the  question  of 
the  authority  and  support  of  the  Thleu 
govemme:\t  among  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  The  authority  and  support  of 
the  G\'N  can  only  be  tested  and  estab- 
lished if  the  GVN  comes  out  from  be- 
hind th.e  mac.sive  shadow  of  the  U.S. 
presence  in  South  Vietnam.  Until  the 
G''v'N's  auth'.iity  and  .vjpport  is  tested 
and  established  little  can  be  considered 
to  have  oeen  lastingly  achieved  by  the 
U  S.  effort  over  the  past  5  years 

In  m.y  iud,jment.  however,  the  m.am 
consideration  must  be  ih*^  US.  national 
Interest  From  this  overriding  perspec- 
tive. It  IS  essential  to  bring  US  combat 
involvement  in  Vietnam  to  an  end  by 
'he  conclusion  of  1970  America's  agenda 
m  the  1970's  will  n*^!  permit  a  continua- 
tion of  the  improvident  diversion  from 
the  essential  tasks  of  our  Nation  wnlch 
Vietnam  represented  throughout  the 
1960s.  We  have  already  paid  a  fearful 
price  in  blood  and  trea.sure  to  redeem 
what  was  at  m^^st  a  peripheral  conimit- 
ment  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a 
Communist  regune  in  Saigon  by  force  of 
arms.  We  have  perhaps  paid  an  even 
greater  price  as  a  nation  for  Vietnam  In 
terms  of  fne  essential  things  we  have 
been  unable  to  manage  at  home  and  else- 
where in  the  world. 

At  some  point  the  United  States  must 
draw  the  line.  I  beheve  the  time  has  come 
to  draw  the  line  at  December  31.  1970. 
for  the  end  of  the  U.S.  com.bat  respon- 
sibility. After  this  deadline  we  wo'-ild 
continue  to  supply  logistical  support, 
arms,  economic  assistance,  and  advice 
on  a  diminishing  scale  as  warranted  by 


the  performance  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
on  their  own  behalf 

The  resoluUon  I  have  introduced  with 
Senator  Pill — Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
oluUon 40— Is  designed  to  give  legislative 
effect  to  the  key  Issue:  the  withdrawal  of 
US.  combat  forces  by  the  prescribed 
date  of  December  31.  1970  The  Javlts- 
Pell  resolution  terminates  the  authority 
civen  to  the  President  by  Congress  in 
the  Tonkm  Gulf  resolution  to  engage 
US.  forces  m  combat  in  Vietnam  after 
the  end  of  1970  It  Is  essential  In  order 
to  form  the  basis  for  any  new  resolution 
on  Vietnam  to  clear  the  record  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  so  that  It  is 
clear  that  the  power  of  the  President 
and  the  Congress  revert  to  the  status 
prior  to  that  resolution,  with  the  Presi- 
dent actin?  as  foreign  policy  spokesman 
and  Commander  in  Chief  and  the  Con- 
gress retaimng  the  power  to  declare 
war  and  appropriate  money. 

On  this  basis,  a  statement  by  the  Con- 
tiress  as  to  the  conduct  of  policy  and 
disposition  of  our  forces  regarding,'  Viet- 
nam, becomes  a  proper  exercise  of  the 
advlse-and-consent  power  Such  a  dras- 
tic s'ep  as  to  cut  off  money  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Armed  Forces  unless  the 
President  complies  with  the  will  of  the 
Congress  would  deprive  the  President 
summarily  of  his  position  as  foreign 
policy  sjKjkesman  and  Commander  in 
Chief  Tills  would  undermine  the  Presi- 
dent's ability  to  conduct  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  throughout 
the  world 

Mr.  HATFTELD.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  \-ield? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  New  York 
vield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon? 

Mr  JA\TTS  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  I  rise  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  his  out- 
standing and  astute  observations  fol- 
lowing his  trip  to  Vietnam. 

I  concur  with  everything  the  Senator 
has  said  I  would  add  one  or  two  things. 
One.  I  fear  there  is  in  the  country'  today 
an  attitude  that  everything;  is  going  well 
and  therefore  we  do  not  have  to  be  very 
concerned  about  the  da..-to-day  ac- 
tivity In  Vietnam.  We  mlt-'ht  say  that 
many  people  are  lulled  into  a  false  sense 
of  optimism  about  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam 

Second,  there  are  many  people  today 
who  have  grown  so  weary  of  the  war 
which  has  uone  on  and  on  and  on.  in 
which  we  have  been  involved  since  1946. 
either  uuh  men  or  money,  that  they 
wish  it  would  just  ^.ort  of  fade  away, 
that  if  one  ignored  It  enough,  perhaps 
It  might  fade  away. 

Of  course,  both  of  those  points  are 
poorly  taken  by  those  who  seek  an  easy 
solution 

Therefore.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
really  brought  back  into  focus  the  re- 
ality that  we  have  our  400,000  men  still 
m  Vietnam,  that  men  are  still  dying 
there  day  after  day,  that  we  as  Senators 
cannot  abdicate  our  responsibility  to 
a.-sist  In  the  development  of  a  meaning- 
ful solution,  nor  can  the  people  of  this 
coimtry  abdicate  their  citizen  responsi- 
bilities of  remaining  knowledgeable  and 
exerting  their  influence,   through  their 


voices  and  their  activities,  to  help  bring 
the  war  to  an  end. 

I  think  we  are  at  the  crossroads.  The 
direction  m  which  we  go  will  depend 
a  great  deal  on  how  alert  the  American 
public  will  be  to  the  situation  in  Vietnam 
and  how  much  they  make  their  voices 
heard  both  through  their  elected  repre- 
•sintatlves  and  directly  to  their  Govern- 
ment. 

I  should  like  to  underline  what,  to  me, 
IS  probably  one  of  the  most  profound 
parts  of  the  Senator's  entire  statement. 
I  think  he  puts  the  whole  war  in  Vietnam 
in  such  macnificent  focus  when  he  refers, 
on  page  2  ol  his  report,  to  the  fact  that: 

Ncitlier  we  nor  the  Vlemamese  will  ever 
know  what  ihe  OVN  and  the  ARVN  can  do 
on  iheir  cwn  until  they  do  it  on  their  own. 
.\n<X  the  bcbt  lime  for  them  to  try  It  on  their 
own  is  now,  when  there  is  a  favorable  secu- 
rity situation  and  eccnmlc  r.irmentum  In 
South  Vietnam,  while  there  Is  fair  political 
stability  in  Saigon,  and  In  the  tJnited  States 
a  time  span  has  been  allotted  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  Vletiiam. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  again  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Now  York  that  I  think  that  is 
probably  one  of  the  best  summaries  on 
the  very  complex  Issue  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam that  I  have  ever  seen,  one  I  wish 
that  every  .American  would  read,  and 
more  especially  every  Senator  would  read 
with  great  and  prayerful  concern,  and 
realize  what  we  have  as  our  responsibility 
at  this  moment  in  history,  at  this  time 
in  the  Vietnam  war,  in  which  decision- 
making is  so  vital  to  our  future  course 
over  there  and  to  the  final  solution. 

I  have  one  question  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator,  which  has  to  do  with 
the  statement  he  made  on  page  1.  when 
he  referred  to  the  allegation  that  was 
made  to  him  in  Sai-on.  that  the  author- 
ities alleged  that  m  .\pril  of  1965,  for  all 
prictical  purposes,  the  Army  of  Vietnam 
had  been  asked  to  step  aside  and  leave 
the  combat  to  US  forces. 

Is  there  any  way  that  the  Senator  was 
able  to  pet  confirmation  from  the  mili- 
tary loaders  with  whom  he  talked,  or  is 
there  any  way  now  that  we  can  get  a 
confirmation  on  this  point,  because  I 
think  it  Is  fimdamental  to  cur  ability  to 
evaluate  the  Vietnamization  oolicy  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  whether 
we  should  be  Judging  it  from  1965  or 
judging  Its  effectiveness  from  1969.  Is 
'.here  any  way  we  can  get  this  story 
validated  or  confirmed' 

Mr  J.AVTTS  I  stated  It  in  terms  solely 
as  an  allegation  which  I  heard  made,  at 
very  high  levels,  beca'jse  that  is  all  I  can 
say  with  certainty  I  did  not  receive,  or 
seek,  any  confirmation  while  I  was  there. 
Perhaps  as  time  goes  on  we  may  learn 
.some  more  about  it  here  In  the  Senate. 
Certainly  it  is  not  the  fault  of  President 
Nixon.  Certainly  he  gets  full  credit  for 
initiating  a  real  drive  to  equip  and  train 
the  forces  of  South  Vietnam. 

This  allegation  relates  firstly  to  the 
time  m  1965  when  the  South  Vietnamese 
were  in  very  bad  shape  and  one  can  ap- 
piec:ate  that  it  mignl  well  have  hap- 
pened at  that  time.  Whether  the  same 
attitude  prevailed  at  the  Honolulu  and 
Manila  Conferences  of  1966.  I  cannot 
say,  but  I  was  told  that  it  did.  and  over 
the  objections  of  the  Vietnamese. 

I  caun  only  say  that  I  cannot  give  any 
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other  substantiation  except  that  I  was 
told  that. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  tliat  If  we  are  to  have  some  valid 
basis  upon  which  to  make  a  judgment  of 
the  effectiveness  and  merit  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  President's  policy,  we 
have  to  get  the  exact  date  as  it  relates  to 
when  the  South  Vletnsmiese  began  to  as- 
sume some  combat  responsibility,  be- 
cause 3  or  4  years  could  make  a  great 
deal  of  difference. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
But  I  think  one  can  say  that  it  did  not 
begin  sooner  than  1968.  and  probably 
the  early  part  of  1969. 

I  wish  to  thank  my  colleague  for  his 
generous  remarks  about  my  report.  It 
means  a  great  deal  to  me,  coming  from 
a  Senator  with  such  a  distinguished 
record  himself,  especially  as  regards  the 
Vietnam  war. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  continue  for  1  additional  minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  Interest  to  the  discussion 
on  Vietnam. 

I  was  wholly  misinformed.  I  was  told 
that  when  the  Senator  finished  his 
speech,  he  was  going  to  talk  about  the 
New  York  school  amendment.  Does  the 
Senator  intend  to  speak  on  that? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  will,  as  soon  as  the 
amendment  is  up.  Right  now  the  pend- 
ing amendment  is  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  on  impacted 
aid  funds.  However,  when  the  Stennis 
amendment  Is  called  up,  I  will  partici- 
pate in  the  debate. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
can  cut  me  short.  Can  the  Senator  tell 
me  If  he  will  support  the  amendment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  I  can  tell  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  that  I  can- 
not give  my  support.  I  think  the  New 
York  State  law  is  very  bad.  My  State  can 
pass  a  bad  law,  too,  and  it  psissed  a  bad 
one  there. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  now  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  morning  business. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  "acting  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


THE   ROLE  OF  CONGRESS   IN   THE 
BATTLE  AGAINST  INFLATION 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
in  the  Congress  are  extremely  concerned 
about  the  continuing  rise  In  the  cost  of 
lU'lng.  the  Interest  rates  now  the  highest 
in  over  a  century,  and  the  severe  eco- 
nomic and  social  dislocations  which  have 
resulted. 
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The  battle  against  inflation  Is,  of 
course,  a  Joint  one  -which  must  involve 
the  Congress,  the  Executive,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  and  the  businesses,  con- 
sumers, unions,  and  others  who  comprise 
the  private  sector. 

In  a  recent  talk  before  the  Brookings 
Institution,  Senator  Mondale  outiined 
the  efforts  which  the  Congress  imdertook 
to  combat  Inflation  during  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  91st  Congress.  He  also  sug- 
gests a  number  of  additional  steps  which 
should  be  taken  in  the  current  session. 

His  remarks  axe  bo^  pertinent  and 
informative.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ORO,  as  follows: 

iNfXATioN:    The  Record  of   1969   akd  the 

Program  for   1970 

(By  Senator  Walter  F.   Mondalx) 

Inflation  is  a  social  and  an  economic  ill- 
ness which  aifects  every  household  in  Amer- 
ica. Serious  Inflation  has  been  with  us  now 
for  over  two  years,  and  there  are  no  indica- 
tions that  the  end  Is  yet  in  sight. 

Because  this  is  one  of  the  most  disturbing 
and  important  Issues  we  face  today,  I  want 
to  share  with  you  my  own  thoughts  on  the 
problem  of  inflation,  the  role  of  Congress  in 
combatting  Inflation  in  1969,  and  what  Con- 
gress must  do  In  1970  to  help  stop  it. 

THE  CRUELXST    TAX 

Inflation  has  often  been  called  "the  cruel- 
est  tax."  It  falls  heavily  up>on  senior  citizens, 
living  on  pensions  and  social  security. 

It  hurts  those  whose  incomes  are  flxed 
and  whose  pay  check  each  week  brings  home 
lees  food,  rent,  and  clothing. 

IxiflaUon  particularly  hurts  those  who  have 
spent  years  saving  for  the  future  and  who 
now  find  the  worth  of  those  savings  severely 
eroded. 

Not  only  is  inflation,  itself,  a  disaster,  but 
it  generally  travels  In  company  with  a  host 
of  related  social  and  economic  Ills.  Interest 
rates  rise,  pricing  the  average  wage-earner 
out  of  the  home  he  had  so  hoped  far  and 
seriously  Impairing  the  abiUty  of  state  and 
local  governments  and  school  districts  to 
raise  needed  revenue. 

The  balance  of  payments  is  worsened  as 
American  goods  become  unable  to  comi>ete  in 
foreign  markets. 

Labor-management  relations  become 
strained  as  each  side  seeks  to  protect  Itself 
against  the  pervasive  rise  In  prices,  and  the 
"last  hired"  live  In  dread  of  becoming  the 
"first  fired"  as  policies  of  restraint  threaten 
to  kill  Inflation  with  the  equally  deadly  curse 
of  unemployment. 

CONGRESS    AND    INTLATTONSl     1969 

ContnuT  to  some  allegations,  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  91st  Congress  was  extremely  con- 
cerned with  Inflation  and  moved  construc- 
tively In  a  number  of  areas  to  Impose  respon- 
sible "flscal  restraint"  on  government  spend- 
ing. 

In  over-all  appropriations,  for  example. 
Congress  actually  cut  a  total  of  $7.6  billion 
from  the  Administration's  budget  requests. 
Some  of  this  saving — about  $2  bilUon — was 
redirected  into  Increased  support  to  such 
areas  as  education,  heeUth,  manpower  train- 
ing, and  pollution  control,  which  most  of 
us  In  Congress  felt  had  been  severely  ne- 
glected by  the  budget  requests. 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  we  are  In 
the  midst  of  an  essentially  "war-fed"  infla- 
tion, fanned  by  the  enormous  expense  not 
only  of  the  war  Itself,  but  of  a  vest  array  of 
new  and  often  wasteful  expendittires  in  the 
Pentagon  budget. 

Much  of  the  savings,  then,  came  in  Con- 
gressional reductions  of  nearly  96  billion  In 
the  Pentagon  budget.  Recent  studies,  such  as 


those  conducted  at  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion, have  suggested  that  many  more  savings 
can  be  made  in  this  budget.  But  the  Im- 
portant fact  Is  that  Congress  achieved  a  net 
reducUon  of  some  »5V4  bllUon  In  the  Ad- 
ministration budget  requests — surely  an  in- 
dication of  •fiscal  responsibility." 

And  equaUy  important.  I  thinly,  was  Con- 
gress's determination  not  to  sacrifice  all  hu- 
man and  environmental  programs  to  a  policy 
of  restraint,  and  to  demonstrate  that  a  con- 
cern for  inflation  need  not  be  inconsistent  or 
Incompatible  with  the  need  to  reorder  some 
of  our  priorities  at  home. 

Aside  from  these  budget  cuts,  the  major 
"restraining"  action  of  Congress  In  1969  was 
passing  a  tax  bill  with  reforms  which  wlU  in- 
crease Federal  revenues  by  $6.8  billion  in 
1970  and  by  nearly  $7  billion  in  1971.  Al- 
though we  need  more  and  stronger  re- 
forms— such  as  taxation  of  capital  gains  at 
death,  further  lowering  of  the  oU  depletion 
allowance,  and  other  "loopholes"  closed — the 
blU  which  Congress  passed  in  1969  contained 
the  most  slgnlflcant  reforms  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  income  tax.  66  years  ago. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  tax  reUef  voted 
by  the  Congress.  Again,  however,  there  la 
nothing  inherently  incompatible  between 
"fiscal  responsibility"  and  tax  relief,  provided 
that  the  Congress  is  willing — and  it  has 
amply  demonstrated  this  wlUlngness — to  fi- 
nance relief  through  tax  reforms  and  budget 
cuts. 

It  should  also  be  stressed  that  the  relief 
measure  originally  adopted  by  the  Senate  in 
the  form  of  increased  personal  exemptions 
was  actually  offered  as  a  substitute  to  the 
reUef  package  passed  by  the  House  and  en- 
dorsed by  the  Administration.  The  fiscal  dif- 
ference between  the  two  versions  is  minimal; 
the  main  effect  of  the  increased  exemptions 
was  to  move  this  relief  down  to  middle  and 
lower  Incomes,  as  opposed  to  the  House  and 
Administration  measure  which  would  have 
g^lven  25%  of  the  relief  to  the  wealthiest  5% 
of  the  taxpayers. 

CONGRESS    AND    tKTlATION  I     1970 

There  are  great  limits,  of  course,  in  the 
abiUty  of  Congress,  acting  alone,  to  curb  In- 
fiatlon.  While  we  can  appropriate  funds  and 
Investigate  waste,  we  cannot  stop  all  costly 
overruns,  and  we  must  continue  to  rely 
heavily  on  budget  requests  which  stem  from 
the  Executive  Branch. 

Our  control  over  the  seml-lndependent 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Is  minimal,  limiting 
our  ability  to  directly  manage  Interest  rates. 

Finally,  the  most  important  decision  af- 
fecting the  stability  of  the  dollar — decisions 
to  borrow,  to  invest,  to  lend,  or  to  save — are 
primarily  made  in  the  private  sector,  and 
short  of  rigid  controls  (which,  thankfully,  no 
one  seems  to  want)  we  are  limited  in  oul 
capacity  to  influence  these  decisions. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  great  deal  Congress 
can  and  must  do  In  1970  as  its  share  of  the 
war  against  inflation. 

First  and  foremost,  we  must  continue  to 
search  for  economy  in  government  spend- 
ing. The  major  area  for  such  savings  remains 
in  the  Pentagon  budget,  where  the  govern- 
ment's Oeneral  Accounting  Office  recently 
reported  cost  overruns  of  nearly  $21  billion. 
The  Joint  Subcommittee  on  Economy  in 
Oovemment  recommended  a  $10  billion  cut 
In  this  budget — a  cut  which  they  claimed 
would  have  no  detrimental  effect  on  Amer- 
ica's capacity  to  meet  defense  commitments 
here  or  abroad.  Of  course,  the  expected  and 
hoped-for  disengagement  from  Vietnam  will 
greatly  Increase  these  possible  savings,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  potential  for 
economy  remaining  in  the  Pentagon  budget. 

I  would  hope  that  Congress  would  main- 
tain some  of  the  tax  reform  initiative  and 
raise  more  revenue  through  additional  cuts 
of  the  oil  depletion  allowance,  a  tighter  mini- 
mum tax,  removal  of  the  "capital  gains  at 
death"  loophole,  and  other  remaining  re- 
forms. 
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I  expect  Congress  In  1970  to  tak*  further 
steps  to  eas«  the  soaring  interest  rates,  which 
many  economists  feel  have  done  little  to 
ha'.:  and  may  even  be  promoting.  Inflation 
The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  on 
which  I  serve,  has  already  moved  to  create 
a  secondary  market  for  home  mortgages, 
thereby  opening  up  desperately  needed  funds 
In  this  area  Belated  measures  initiated  by 
this  Committee  and  now  signed  into  law 
give  the  President  authority  to  institute 
selective  credit  controls  and  authorize  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  aid  the 
lagging  supply  of  investment  funds  for  small 
businesses  The  coming  year  should  see  addi- 
tional efforts  to  discourage  Inflationary  In- 
vestment spending  by  Urge  corporations,  but 
to  e.ise  the  monetary  restraint  which  has 
fallen  so  unfairly  on  small  bvislnesses.  home 
buyers.  .\nd  the  construction  industry 

Further  activlUes  of  Congress  In  1970 
should  seet  to  e.tpand  manpower  training, 
public  service  employment,  and  other  pro- 
grams to  reduce  the  inflation-unemployment 
trade-off  and  to  allow  a  -tightening"  of  the 
economy  while  avoiding  either  a  general 
recession  or  high  rates  of  unemployment 
among  the  young,  the  minority  worker,  or  the 
unskilled. 

In  short.  Congress  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  extremely  concerned  with  the 
great  problem  of  infl-itlon  and  the  attendant 
problems  of  high  Interest  rates,  unemploy- 
ment, and  the  threat  of  recessionary  over- 
kill- 

It  Is  my  very  great  hop>e  that  Congress,  the 
Administration,  labor,  management,  and  the 
consumer  can  all  work  together  In  this  effort, 
pursuing  policies  of  restraint  and  modera- 
tion, but  not  sacrlflclng  the  commitment 
needed  to  face  the  great  unmet  social  needs 
of  our  count rv 


PREVENTTVE  DETE^sTION 

Mr.  ER\T:n.  Mr.  President,  on  several 
pre\1ous  occasions  I  have  sought  to  focu5 
public  attention  on  the  ominous  threat 
preventive  detention  poses  to  the  system 
of  criminal  justice  In  this  country. 

Preventive  detention  has  all  the  appeal 
of  a  cheap,  simple  solution  to  a  grave, 
complex,  and  perplexing  problem  The 
first  instinctive  reaction  of  many  who 
are  confu»ed  tmd  frustrated  by  society's 
inability  to  come  to  grips  with  crime  is 
to  lock  up  those  we  fear  "Constitutional 
principles  become  luxuries  we  cannot 
afford  In  a  crisis,"  goes  the  argiiment. 
"  'Innocent  until  proven  guUty'  is  a  tech- 
nical rule  of  evidence  and  no  more  "  Is 
what  we  hear  from  enthusiasts  who 
should  know  better,  and  probably  do. 
All  objections,  be  they  on  practical 
ETTOunds  or  principle,  are  rejected  as 
'mere  quibbles."  "legsd  redtape.'"  "law- 
yers" talk.  •  "knee  jerking  by  soft-hearted 
libertarians'— this  is  what  we  hear  from 
officials  who  have  seized  upon  'crime" 
and  seek  simple  solutions  in  preference 
to  hard  decisions. 

It  is  the  Senate's  responsibility  to  deal 
with  the  crime  crisis,  but  to  do  so  respon- 
sibly. Repressive  legislation,  be  It  a  "no- 
knock"  provision  or  preventive  detention, 
is  not  the  answer  that  is  demanded  It  Is 
a  reaction  to  fear — and  one  which  will 
cost  us  more  as  a  Nation  under  constitu- 
tional principles  than  it  will  ever  gain 
us  in  fighting  crime. 

A  Congress  which  repeals  an  emer- 
gency detention  law  after  10  years  should 
not  turn  around  and  pass  a  preventive 
detention  bill  based  on  the  same  blind- 
ness to  our  country's  heritage  of  free- 
dom. 


Justice  Brandels'  famous  warning 
bears  repeating  now.  as  it  often  does: 

Men  born  to  freedom  are  naturally  alert 
to  repel  invasion  of  their  liberty  by  evil- 
minded  rulers  The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty 
lurk  in  insidious  encroachment  by  men  of 
zeal,  well  meaning  but  without  understand- 
ing 

In  the  few  months  since  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  submitted  its  proposal 
for  preventive  detention,  more  and  more 
citizens  have  come  to  realize  how  short- 
sight€<l,  how  cruelly  deceptive,  how  de- 
structive of  our  principles  such  a  law 
would  be. 

I  have  received  many  letters  opposing 
preventive  detention.  They  are  brief  but 
extremely  eloquent  statements  by  ordi- 
nary citizens  who  recognize  the  great 
principle  at  stake 

\  concerned  American  from  Michigan 
fears  that  preventive  detention  moves 
us  -perilously  close  to  the  conditions  de- 
scribed in  Orwell's  1984  '  '  A  New  Yorker 
worries  that  preventive  detention  as  a 
solution  to  the  crune  problem  would  be 
""more  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country  than  the  problem"  From  Puerto 
Rico  comes  the  warninc  that  -preventive 
detention  is  the  instrument  of  dictator- 
ships." and  from  Cahfornia  the  concern 
that  the  threat  of  political  repression  is 
a  potential  evil  simply  too  great  to  risk 
for  the  good  which  might  l>e  gained  in 
the  prevention  of  a  few  crimes  "  An  Ore- 
gon housewife  views  preventive  deten- 
tion £is  "a  most  lamentable  assault  on 
the  Constitution  "  And  a  Bostonian  sees 
a  "clear  violation  of  the  Bill  of  Rights" 
and  correctly  points  out  that  speedy  trial 
and  penal  reform  is  the  obvious  answer 
to  any  problem  of  crime  on  bail. 

Mr  President,  these  letters  constitute 
a  significant  commentary  by  our  people 
on  the  evils  of  preventive  detention,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  them 
printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ann  .Arbor   Mu  h 

December  !.  1969 

Mv  Dear  StNAXOR  Ervin  May  I  express  my 
idmirntion  for  your  forthright  stand  for 
the  preservation  of  Individual  rights  In  the 
matter  of  the  administration  move  for  'pre- 
ventive detention"  and  other  attacks  on  free- 
dom of  the  individual 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  present  at- 
torney general,  we  are  moving  perilously  cloee 
to  the  conditions  described  in  Orwells  1984. 
More  power  to  you ! 

Edcar  G   Johnston. 

Rio  Ptforas   P  R 

October  30,  1969. 
Hon  Sam  J  Ervin.  Jr  . 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa'<htr.gton   D  C 

Dear  Senator  Ervin  Thanks  for  your 
be.iutlful  defense  of  the  right  to  ball  as 
published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Oc- 
tober 20 

Preventive  detention  Is  an  Instrument  of 
dictatorships  Even  though  Secy  Mitchell 
proposes  to  introduce  it  wTth  "protections", 
you  may  be  sure  that  In  the  course  of  time 
those  restrictions  would  be  rel.ixed  In  order 
to  increase  the  'efficiency"  of  the  police  or 
untie"  their  h.^nds  and  preventive  deten- 
tion would  be  used  systematically  to  perse- 
cute people  {instead  of  Just  occasionally). 

I  know:  I  have  lived  In  a  dictatorship  (and 
worked  there  too)  My  friends,  neighbors  and 
coworkers  were  arrested,  imprisoned,  some- 
times tortured    (Sadly,  most  Americans  over- 


seas   like    dictatorships    because    it    usually 
makes   things   nice   for   foreigners,    which   is 
one  reason  why  many  people  hate  us  ) 
Sincerely. 

Lewis  Smith. 

New  York  Crrv  Commi^nttt  College. 

Brooklyn.    NY,    Soiember   26,    1969. 
Hon.  Sam  J   Ervin. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.'ihtngton,  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Ervin  I  am  thankful  for 
your  thoughtful  and  courageous  stand  on 
the  preveniue  detention  aspects  of  the  Ad- 
mlnlstrauon  Antl-Crime  BUI 

I  am  sure  that  many  Americans  are  con- 
cerned about  the  tendency  to  advance  sim- 
plistic solutions  to  complicated  and  deep- 
rooted  problems  There  seems  to  be  an 
historical  Inevitability  that  the  solution  be- 
comes more  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the 
countrv  than  the  problem 

Your  efforts  and  Insights  are  very  much 
appreciated 

Verv  truly  yours, 

Richard  Freed. 

Office  of  the  Pi-blic  Defender, 
Fiitrricld,  Call!  ,  October  14.  1969. 
H'ju   Sam  J    Ervin.  Jr  . 
V  S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D  C. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin  The  concept  of  pre- 
venuiuve  detention,  currently  pending  in 
legislation  before  your  Sub-Committee  In 
the  form  of  S"2600  Is  not  new  The  effective- 
ness with  which  such  power  can  be  used  to 
destruv  dl-isent  was  well  demonstrated  dur- 
ing bi'th  the  Nazi  rise  to  power  In  Germany 
and  St.illns  purge  of  the  Communist  Party 
during  the  193U  s  However  remote  such  a 
turn  of  events  may  seem  to  us,  the  potential 
evil  is  simply  loo  great  to  risk  for  the  good 
which  might  be  gained  in  the  prevention  of 
a  few  crimes. 

The  present  hue  and  cry  for  law  and  order 
tan  be  channeled  to  real  progress  In  Improv- 
ing our  system  of  criminal  Justice  If  we  look 
unemouo'nally  and  ask  what  It  Ls  that  causes 
people  "X)  commit  antl-social  acts  and  then 
move  to  prevent  f'laf  Lets  not  again  de- 
ceive ourselves  Into  thinking  that  well  re- 
duce crime  by  Increased  penalties  and  short- 
cuiung  defendants'  rights,  remedies  which 
have  been  tried  and  failed  over  and  over 
again  In  the  past 

Our  California  Assembly  Committee  on 
Criminal  Procedure  conducted  such  a  study 
and  found,  not  surprlilngly,  that  what  pre- 
vents crime  Is  the  individuals  own  self  Im- 
a^e  of  importance  This  would  seem  to  give 
considerable  reason  to  weigh  the  new  Chief 
Justice  s  suggestion  most  carefully  when  he 
suggests  there  is  a  need  for  Immediate  change 
in  our  present  correctional  system. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  S2600  except  as  It 
permits  pre-trial  detention.  I  hope  these  pro- 
visions are  deleted  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Ver>-  truly  yours. 

Paul  Licda. 

Jvnction  City.  Orec. 

December  3,  1969. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin  I  want  to  commend 
you  on  the  stand  you  are  Uklng  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  preventive  detention  proposal. 
This  seems  like  a  most  lamentable  assault 
on  the  Constitution. 

In  reading  further  about  the  Subcom- 
mittees deliberations  and  the  testimony  of 
John  Mitchell,  your  statements,  and  the 
questions  In  opposition  to  the  bill  by  the 
ACLU.  I  must  conclude  that  this  measure 
must  be  voted  down 

Keep  up  your  strenous  efforts  and  out- 
spoken opposition  to  such  legislation. 

Mrs.  K.  B  Salmo.vson. 

Boston.  Mass  . 
December  1,  1969. 
Dear   Senator   ER^^N :    I   am   very   pleased 
to  see  your  opposition  to  Att.  Gen.  Mltcheirs 
desire  for  a  preventive  detention  bill,  certaln- 
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ly  a  clear  violation  of  the  BUI  of  Rights.  If  It 
does  prove  true  that  a  suspect  out  on  ball 
Is  more  likely  than  usual  to  commit  a  crime, 
why  not  provide  for  a  more  rapid  trial  by 
placing  the  case  ahead  of  others  already  on 
the  docket?  But  the  crux  of  this  whole  mat- 
ter of  crime  and  Its  prevention  and  punish- 
ment Is  an  effort  to  reform  our  penal  system 
so  that  convicted  criminals  are  truly  re- 
hablliuted  and  are  accepted  back  into  the 
society  as  Individuals  no  more  likely  than 
the  next  to  commit  a  crime.  We  are  In  a 
truly  dangerous  position  If  every  released 
convict  Is  more  likely  than  before  to  com- 
mit another  crime,  as  seems  to  be  the  case 
from  what  I  have  read.  i 

Sincerely.  ' 

Sherwood  Githens  III. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 

Report  on  Finds  for  Certain  Research 
Purposes 

A  secret  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  funds 
obligated  In  certain  research  protects  (with 
accompanying  papers):  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Reports  of  the  Comi»troller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  audit  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation,  fiscal  year  1969,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  dated  February  6. 
1970  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  secret  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Report  or  the  Foundation  of  the  Federal 
Bar  Assoclation 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  the  Founda- 
tion of  the  Federal  Bar  Association,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  audit  report 
of  the  association  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
September  30.  1969  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  or  the  Upper  Lakes  Regional 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Federal  and  State  Co- 
chairmen.  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  activities  of  the  Commission  for 
the  period  July  1,  1968  to  June  30.  1969  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

Report  or  Economic  Development 
Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Economic  Development  Administration 
for  fiscal  year  1969  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  P>ubllc  Works. 


PETITIONS   AND   MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
Resolutions     of     the     Commonwealth     of 
Massachusetts:   to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce : 

"RtsoLtrnoNs  Memorializing  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  To  Investigate  the 
Peasibilitt  of  the  Continued  Operation 
of  Northeast  Airlines,  Inc.,  WrrHOiTT 
Merger  With  Northwest  Airlinxs,  Inc. 
'"Whereas,    The    Massachusetts    House    of 

Representatives  Is  concerned  with  air  trans- 


portation services  provided  to  the  citizens  of 
the  commonwealth;  and 

"Whereas,  Said  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  Is  also  concerned  with  the 
economic  well-being  and  growth  of  Indus- 
tries located  In  the  Commonwealth,  partic- 
ularly the  Industries  which  employ  substan- 
tial numbers  of  citizens  of  this  common- 
wealth: and 

■"Whereas,  Northeast  Airlines,  Inc.  Is  a  cor- 
poration organized  and  existing  under  the 
laws  of  the  commonwealth  and  having  a 
principal  place  of  business  at  Logan  Interna- 
tional Airport  In  East  Boston  in  this  com- 
monwealth; and 

•"Whereas,  Said  Northeast  Airlines.  Inc.  has 
always  striven,  sometimes  under  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, to  provide  the  best  air  transpor- 
tation service  possible  to  the  citizens  of  this 
commonwealth  for  a  period  exceeding  thirty 
years;  and 

•"Whereas,  Said  Northeast  Airlines,  Inc.  Is 
the  sole  air  carrier  which  provides  air  trans- 
portation services  between  certain  communi- 
ties within  this  commonwealth  and  from 
certain  communities  in  this  commonwealth 
to  other  communities  In  northern  New  Eng- 
land, to  the  other  major  centers  of  commerce 
and  government  on  the  middle  Atlantic  sea- 
board and  to  the  vacation  areas  of  Florida,  all 
with  mcxlern  and  convenient  Jet  and  turbine 
powered  aircraft;  and 

"Whereas,  Said  Northeast  Airlines.  Inc. 
provides  employment  for  approximately  2300 
citizens  of  this  commonwealth  at  Its  princi- 
pal place  of  business  at  Logan  International 
Airport  In  East  Boston  In  this  common- 
wealth; and 

"Whereas,  The  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  Is  cognizant  of  a  proj>osed 
merger  of  said  Northeast  Airlines,  Inc.  with 
Northwest  Airlines,  Inc.;  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  conviction  of  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives 
that  continuation  by  Northeast  Airlines. 
Inc.,  as  an  Independent  entity,  of  the  air 
transportation  services  which  said  North- 
east Airlines,  Inc.  la  authorized  to  render 
has  been.  Is,  and  will  continue  to  be.  of  great 
benefit  to  the  commonwealth.  If  It  Is  eco- 
nomically feasible  for  said  Airline  to  do  so; 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  urges  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  determine  whether  North- 
east Airlines,  Inc.  can  continue  to  function 
as  an  independent  entity  and  If  said  board 
finds  that  It  is  economically  feasible  for  said 
Airline  to  so  continue;  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  urges  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  disapprove  the  prop>osed 
merger;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Secretary 
of  TranspKsrtation,  the  presiding  ofiBcer  of 
each  branch  of  Congress  and  to  the  members 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 

"House  of  Representatives,  adopted,  Jan- 
uary 19,  1970. 

"Wallace  C.  Mills,  Clerk. 
"Attest : 

"John  P.  X.  Davoren, 
"Secretary  of  the  Comm.onwealth." 
Resolutions  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; ordered  to  lie  on  the  table: 

"Resoltttions  Memorializing  the  Congress 
OF  the  United  States  To  Override  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Veto  of  the  HEW  Appropria- 
tions Bill 

"■Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  recognizing  the  needs  of  the  people  in 
the  fields  of  health,  education  and  welfare, 
enacted  and  sent  to  President  Nixon  for  his 
approval  a  comprehensive"  health,  education 
and  welfare  bill  totaling  nineteen  billion 
seven  million  dollars;  and 

"Whereas,  President  Nixon  refused  to  ap- 
prove this  legislation,  vetoed  it  and  returned 


It  to  Congress  on  the  question  of  sustaining 
or  overriding  his  veto;  and  " 

""Whereas,  In  the  event  the  President's  veto 
Is  sustained,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts will  lose  approximately  twenty-one 
million  dollars,  in  the  field  of  education  as 
well  as  additional  amounts  In  the  critical 
areas  of  health  and  welfare,  thereby  adding 
an  additional  tax  burden  on  the  residents 
of  the  Commonwealth;  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
override  the  veto  of  President  Nixon  to  the 
HEW  appropriations  bill  and  enact  this  very 
necessary  legislation;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch 
of  Congress  and  to  each  member  thereof  from 
this  Commonwealth. 

•"House  of  Representatives,  adopted,  Jan- 
uary 27, 1970. 

"Wallace  C.  Mills,  Clerk. 

""Attest: 

"■John  F.  X.  Davoren, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare : 

"Assembly  Joint  Resohttion  No.  5 

Relative    to    agricultural    labor-management 

relations 

"Whereas,  Agriculture  is  the  number  one 
industry  in  California,  and  Is  the  source, 
directly  or  indirectly  of  one  out  of  every 
three  Jobs  in  the  state:  and 

■'Whereas,  California  agriculture  directly 
employs  more  than  one-half  million  workers, 
most  of  whom  depend  primarily  upon  agri- 
cultural wages  for  income;  and 

"Wheresis.  The  products  of  California  agri- 
culture move  widely  in  both  national  and 
international  commerce,  and  must  compete 
with  agricultural  products  originating  In 
other  states  than  countries  where  labor 
standards  and  labor  costs  are  lower  than 
those  In  California;  and 

"Whereas.  A  substantial  minority  of  the 
California  farm  labor  force  also  seek  farm 
employment  or  maintain  residence  outside 
of  the  state  during  a  portion  of  the  year:  and 

"Whereas.  Both  organized  latx)r  and  agri- 
culture are  In  agreement,  as  manifested  by 
testimony  before  legislative  committees  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  that  problems  of  labor- 
management  relations  law  in  agriculture  are 
truly  national  In  character,  and  can  be  ap- 
propriately dealt  with  through  federal  legis- 
lation: now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly,  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respectfully 
memorializes  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  promptly  enact  legis- 
lation establishing  labor-management  rela- 
tion laws  covering  agricultural  employment; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  'Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress cf  the  United  States."' 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  Mount  Vernon.  NY.. 
praying  for  the  enactment  of  leglslatlor» 
relating  to  the  financing  of  welfare  and  edu- 
cation, and  the  establishment  of  a  national 
universal  health  insurance  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  with 
amendments : 
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H.R.  14464.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  12.  1968.  to  insure  that  certain  facili- 
ties constructed  under  authority  of  Federal 
law  are  designed  and  constructed  to  t>e  ac- 
cesBllJle  to  the  physically  handicapped  (Kept. 
No    91-«58). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works,  without 
amendment : 

H  R  14944  An  act  to  authorize  an  ade- 
quate force  for  the  protection  of  the  Execu- 
tive Mansion  and  foreign  embassies,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-669). 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  report  on  H.R. 
14944.  filed  earlier  today  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  i  Mr.  Jordan  ) .  from 
the  Committee  on  Public  Worlts.  be 
printed  together  with  individual  news 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young). 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received  and  the 
bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar :  and. 
without  objection,  the  report  will  be 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

By  Mr.  STENNIS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  amendments: 

HR.  8020.  An  act  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  entitlement  to  round 
trip  transportation  to  the  home  port  for  a 
memt)er  of  the  naval  service  on  permanent 
duty  aboard  a  ship  overhauling  away  from 
home  port  whose  dependents  are  residing 
a;  the  home  port    iRept.  No    91-665). 

Bt  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,   without    amendment 

HJi.  11548  An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  naval  flight 
officers  to  be  eligible  to  command  certain 
naval  actlviues.  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept    No    91-663) 

Bv  Mr  SYMINGTON,  from  the  Committee 
on   Armed  Services,  without   amendment 

H  Con  Res.  207.  A  concurrent  resolution 
relating  lo  Gen  Omar  N.  Bradley  (Rept.  No 
81-6641 

By  Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  without  amend- 
ment 

H  R  8664  An  act  to  authorl/.*  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  flag  officers  who  may  serve 
on  certain  selecUon  l)oard8  in  the  Navy  and 
m  the  number  of  officers  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  who  are  eUglble 
to  serve  on  selection  boards  considering  Re- 
serves for  promotion  (Rept    No.  91-661 1 

By  Mrs  SMITH  of  Maine,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  without  amend- 
ment 

HR  9485  An  act  to  remove  the  tlO.OOO 
limit  on  deposits  under  section  1035  of  title 
10,  Cnited  Statea  Code,  in  the  case  of  any 
memtjer  of  a  uniformed  service  who  Is  a 
prisoner  of  war.  missing  In  action,  or  In  a 
detained  status  during  the  Vietnam  conflict 
I  Rept  No  91-«60) 

By  Mr  INOtTYE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed   Services,   without   amendment: 

H  R  9564  An  act  to  remove  the  restrictions 
on  the  grades  of  the  director  and  assistant 
directors  of  the  .Marine  Corps  Band  (Rept 
No.  91-6621 


EXECXmVE    REPORT    OP    A 
COMMITTEE 

.^5  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  report  of  a  nomination  was 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

Laurence  C  Beard,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  US 
marahal  for  the  ea«t«m  dlatrlct  of  Oklahoma. 


BILXS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and.  by  imarumous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S  3400  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  NELSON   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mansiteld  ( 

S  3401  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  sale  or  ship- 
ment for  use  In  the  United  States  of  the 
chemical   compound   known  as   aldrln; 

S  3402  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  or  ship- 
ment for  use  In  the  United  States  of  the 
chemical   compound   known   as  chlordone. 

S  3403  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  or  ship- 
ment for  use  m  the  Cnited  States  of  the 
chemical  compound  known  as  DDD  TDE; 

S  3404  .\  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  or  ship- 
ment for  use  in  the  United  States  of  the 
chemical   compound   known   as   dleldrln; 

S  3405  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  or  ship- 
ment for  use  in  the  United  States  of  tha 
chemical  comfx<und  known  as  endrln; 

S  3406  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  or  ship- 
ment for  use  In  the  United  Slates  of  the 
chemical    compfjund    known    as    heptachlor; 

S  3407  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  or  shlp- 
n-,en:  for  u.se  In  the  United  States  of  the 
chemical  compound  known  as  lindane,   and 

S  3408  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  or  ship- 
ment for  use  in  the  United  States  of  the 
chemical  compound  known  as  toxaphene;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr  Nelson  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bills  appear  later  In  the  Ricoan 
under  the  appropriate  heading  i 

By  Mr    PASTORE   i  by  request  i 

S  3409  A  bill  to  authorize  approprlatloiis 
to  the  .Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  accord- 
ance with  section  261  uf  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  ajnended.  and  for  other  pur- 
poees,  to  the  Julnt  Comnilttee  on  Atomic 
Energy 

By   Mr    BAKER    i  fur  himself  and  Mr. 

Mt'SKIX) 

S  3410  A  bill  to  estabUsh  a  structure  that 
will  provide  Integrated  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  ecological,  social  and  tech- 
nological problems  asst'clated  with  air  pol- 
lution, water  pollution,  solid  waste  dlspoaal, 
general  pollution  and  degradation  of  the 
environment,  and  other  related  problems,  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

I  The  remarks  of  Mr   B&kxb  when  he  intro- 
duced  the   bill   appear   later   in   the   Rscoto 
under  the  appropriate  heading  ) 
By  Mr   AIKEN 

S.  3411  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
provide  Indemnity  payments  to  dairy  farm- 
ers, to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry 

By  Mr    PROirTY 

S  3412  A  bill  to  authorUe  appropriations 
for  activities  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare 

By    Mr     PONQ      fur    himself    and    Mr. 

iNOtTTCl 

8  3413  A  bin  to  provide  fir  an  Investiga- 
tion and  study  of  Kaneohe  Bay.  Oahu, 
Hawaii,  in  the  interests  of  pollution  abate- 
ment, navigation,  recreation,  and  overall  bay 
development. 

S  3414  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  Investiga- 
tion and  study  of  certain  areas  in  the  State 
of  HawaU  in  the  interest  of  beach  erosion 
control,  and 

S    3415    \  bill  to  provide  for  an  Investiga- 
tion   and    study    of    certain    streams    In    the 
State  of  Hawaii  in  the  Interest  of  flood  con- 
trol,  the  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr    MCCARTHY 

S  3416.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmarried 
individuals  to  full  tax  benefits  of  income- 
splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  individuals 
filing  Joint  returna;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


By  Mr.  McGEE: 

S.  3417.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968  to  permit  the  Interstate  trans- 
portation and  shipment  of  firearms  used  for 
sporting  purposes  and  in  target  competi- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McGex  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading  j 


S.  3401  THROUGH  S.  3408— INTRO- 
DUCTION OF  BILLS  TO  BAN  THE 
USE  OF  PERSISTENT  PESTICIDES 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr.  Mansfield),  I  introduce  eight 
bUls  to  ban  eight  of  the  most  persistent, 
toxic  pesticides  presently  used  in  the 
United  States. 

These  eight  bills  will  prohibit  the  in- 
terstate sale  and  shipment  of  eight  in- 
secticides m  the  chlorinated  hydrocar- 
bon familj- — aldrin,  chlordane.  DDD/ 
TDE,  dieldnn.  endrin,  heptachlor,  lin- 
dane and  toxaphene.  These  proposals  are 
similar  to  a  bill  I  sponsored  last  year  to 
ban  DDT. 

The  long-term  toxicity  of  chlorinated 
hydrocarbon  ijesticides  presents  a  deadly 
threat  to  fish,  wildlife  and  the  overall 
quality  of  the  environment. 

Twenty  years  ago.  DDT  and  other 
emergmg  pesticides  were  acclaimed  as 
the  victors  over  diseases  threatening 
man. 

Their  uses  spread  quickly  to  agricul- 
tural operations  and  later  for  the  control 
of  pests  bothersome  but  not  hazardous 
to  man. 

Their  fame  spread  as  did  their  use. 
Billions  upon  billions  of  pests  have  fsdlen 
victmi  to  their  dust,  spray  or  powder. 

But  new  strains  of  pests  developed  with 
increased  resistance  to  DDT  and  other 
common  pesticides. 

Too  often,  instead  of  seeking  more  ef- 
fective, more  selective  means  of  pest  con- 
trol, the  reaction  of  most  users  haa  been 
to  apply  more,  perhaps  twice  as  much,  to 
overcome  the  pest's  newly  attained  re- 
sistance. 

Pesticides  have  become  a  panacea  to 
gardeners,  farmers,  entomologists  and 
public  officials  as  the  easy  way  of  solv- 
mg  a  difficult  problem  of  ecological  bal- 
ance. The  highly  publicized,  but  little 
understood,  qualities  of  pesticides  have 
encouraged  many  to  use  them  In  great 
quanuties,  regardless  of  the  potential 
and  too  often  ignored  danger  to  the  en- 
vironment. 

Tlie  result  m  too  many  cases  has  been 
new  generations  of  harder- to-kill  pests 
and  massive  pollution  of  our  soil,  water 
and  air  of  toxic,  persistent  pesticides. 

MOaa    THAN     »00    liUXION    POCNOa 

Today,  more  than  900  million  pounds 
of  pesticides.  Including  insecticides, 
herbicides,  fungicides,  rodentlcldes.  and 
fumigrants,  are  used  annually  In  the 
United  States,  about  4  pounds  for  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  In  the  United 
States.  Last  year,  the  sales  of  i>esticldes 
increased  some  10  percent  over  the  pre- 
vious year  and.  by  1985.  It  is  estimated 
that  they  will  Increase  another  sixfold. 

Reports  Indicate  that  about  1  acre  of 
every  10  In  America  la  treated  with  an 
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average  of  nearly  4  pounds  of  pesticides 
every  year. 

The  National  WUdllfe  Federation  re- 
ports roughly  75  percent  of  specimens  of 
fish,  birds,  and  mR?ninni«^  collected  from 
various  parts  of  the  world,  including  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions,  contained 
DDT. 

California  marine  scientists  collected 
several  hundred  samples  of  fish  and 
shellfish  from  the  Paclflc,  in  both  salt 
water  bays  and  the  open  sea.  They  re- 
ported 396  of  the  400  samples  analyzed 
contained  measurable  DDT  residues. 

NATIONAL    PXSTICniE    SUBVET 

A  2-year  national  pesticide  study  re- 
cently completed  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  found  DDT 
in  584  of  590  samples  of  fish  taken  from 
45  rivers  and  lakes  across  the  United 
States, 

The  study  results  showed  DDT  ranging 
up  to  45  parts  per  million  in  the  whole 
fish,  a  count  more  than  nine  times  higher 
than  the  current  PDA  guideline  level  for 
DDT  residues  in  flsh. 

Residues  of  DDT  reached  levels  higher 
than  the  FDA's  temporary  limit  of  five 
parts  per  million  in  12  of  the  rivers  and 
lakes,  including  the  Hudson  in  New 
York;  the  Delaware;  the  Cooper  in  South 
Carolina:  St.  Lucio  Canal  and  the  Apa- 
lachicola  in  Florida:  the  Tombigbee  In 
Alabama;  the  Rio  Grande  in  Texas;  Lake 
Ontario;  Lake  Michigan;  the  Arkansas 
and  the  White  in  Arkansas;  and  the 
Sacramento  in  California. 

Residues  of  dieldrin.  a  pesticide  even 
^  more  toxic  to  humans  than  DDT,  were 
X  foimd  in  excess  of  the  0.3  parts  per  mil- 
lion FDA  limit  in  15  rivers  and  lakes  in- 
cluding the  Connecticut;  the  Hudson; 
the  Delaware;  the  Savannah  in  Georgia; 
the  Apalachicola;  the  Tombigbee;  the 
Rio  Grande;  Lake  Ontario;  Lake  Huron; 
the  Illinois  in  Illinois;  the  Arkansas  and 
the  White;  the  Red  River  in  Minnesota; 
the  San  Joaquin  in  California;  and  the 
Rogue  in  Oregon. 

In  summary,  the  comprehensive  survey 
found  DDT  in  almost  100  percent  of  the 
fish  samples,  dieldrin  in  75  percent, 
heptachlor  and  or  heptachlor  epoxide  in 
32  percent,  and  chlordane  in  22  percent. 
Related  research  over  the  4-year  pe- 
riod, ending  in  1968,  has  determined  that 
more  than  1,640,000  fish  were  killed  by 
pesticide  pollution  in  the  Nation's  waters, 
the  result  of  pesticide  spills  or  nmofi 
and  concentration  in  our  waters.  Millions 
of  more  fish  no  doubt  went  unborn  due 
to  reproductive  failures  caused  by  pesti- 
cides. 

Laboratory  research  has  proven  that 
pesticide  levels  in  water,  of  even  the  low 
parts  per  billion,  can  be  toxic  to  adult 
fish.  Levels  in  low  parts  per  trillion  have 
been  found  to  affect  reproduction. 

Already,  the  pesticide  levels  in  Lake 
Michigan,  the  most  pesticide  polluted  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  are  In  the  low  parts 
per  trillion  range. 

PESTICrorS    IN    DBINKINC    WATER 

And  findincs  relea.<:ed  by  the  US.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  reported  the  detection 
of  pesticides  in  76  of  79  samples  of  drink- 
ing water  supplies  around  the  country. 
Although  the  Public  Health  Service  re- 
port noted  that  so  far  the  pesticide  levels 
have  not  exceeded  recommended  permis- 


sible limits,  the  hecJth  service  was  con- 
cerned. Tbe  Public  Hecath  Service  stated : 
The  high  frequency  of  occurrence  and  our 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  long-term  health 
effects  of  this  class  of  compounds  dictate  the 
need  for  increased  surveillance  and  research 
as  well  as  for  Increased  recognition  of  the 
potential  of  this  problem  by  state  and  local 
health  departments. 

In  summary,  the  already  massive  and 
still  accumulating  evidence  on  pesticides 
makes  It  clear  that  these  toxic  compoimds 
have  become  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  of  our  environment  and  are 
threatening  even  greater  worldwide  dam- 
age. Pesticides  have  concentrated  to  the 
far  ends  of  the  earth;  they  are  killing 
fish  and  wUdlife;  they  have  inhibited 
flsh  and  wildlife  reproduction;  high 
pesticide  residues  have  pushed  some  flsh- 
feeding  birds  and  other  animals  to  the 
edge  of  extinction,  and  now,  there  Is  in- 
creasing concern  and  evidence  about  the 
threats  posed  to  man. 

After  last  spring's  action  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration's  seizure  of 
28,000  pounds  of  pesticide-contaminated 
Coho  salmon  taken  from  Lake  Michigan, 
it  was  hoped  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  take  some  strong  steps  to 
eliminate  pesticide  pollution. 

The  report  of  the  Pesticide  Commis- 
sion established  by  Health  Secretary 
Finch  was  encouraging.  It  recommended 
an  end  of  all  nonessential  uses  of  DDT 
and  DDD  within  2  years  as  well  as  strong 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  other  chlori- 
nated hydrocarbon  pesticides. 

These  recommendations  ^echoed  the 
mandate  that  had  been  set  forth  seven 
years  ago  by  a  Presidential  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee  that  the  goal  of  our 
national  efforts  should  be  the  "elimina- 
tion of  the  use  of  persistent  toxic  pesti- 
cides." 

AGRICULTtTRE  DEPARTICENT   TAILS 

Then.  In  a  widely-publicized  an- 
nouncement in  November,  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  said  that  it  was  can- 
celing certain  uses  of  DDT. 

However,  the  Departments  plan  never 
got  off  the  groimd  when  the  pesticide 
Industry  quickly  initiated  a  complex 
series  of  appeals  that  could  delay  final 
action  for  years. 

Under  the  Agriculture  Department's 
regulations,  manufacturers  who  apf>eal 
a  cancellation  order  can  continue  to  pro- 
duce and  sell  pesticides  until  the  appeal 
Is  resolved. 

It  appears  that  the  Department  played 
right  into  the  Industry's  hands  by  fail- 
ing to  use  its  statutory  authority  to  sus- 
pend certain  uses  of  DDT  before  starting 
the  cancellation  proceedings.  If  the  De- 
partment is  serious  about  protecting  the 
quality  of  our  environment  from  pesti- 
cide poisoning,  it  should  move  without 
further  delay  and  immediately  suspend 
all  nonessential  uses  of  DDT. 

The  pesticide  Industry's  continued  re- 
sistance to  reform  coupled  with  the  Agri- 
culture Department's  historical  hesi- 
tancy to  act  makes  It  mandatory  that 
legislative  deadlines  be  set  for  banning 
persistent  pesticides. 

KNVaoNlCXNTAI.  AGENDA 

This  package  of  eight  bills  to  ban  the 
chloiinated  hydrocarbon  pesticides  by 
June  30.  1972.  is  part  of  the  environ- 


mental tigenda  for  the  1970's  which  I 
proposed  on  January  19.  I  plan  to  in- 
troduce additional  legislation  on  Jet  air- 
craft pollution,  detergent  pollution,  non- 
rsfurnable  containers,  and  pollution  of 
ttie  sea. 

As  public  support  grows  for  improved 
regulation  of  pesticide  use,  the  agricul- 
tural community  and  others  warn  of 
crop  disasters  and  skyrocketing  food 
prices  without  pesticides. 

But  It  is  not  an  all  or  nothing  situa- 
tion. Effective,  economical,  alternative 
means  of  pest  control  have  been  de- 
veloped to  make  many  currently  used 
persistent  pesticides  obsolete. 

For  example,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  suggests  an  effective  alter- 
native for  DDT  on  virtually  every  crop 
on  which  this  most  persistent,  most  ex- 
pendable pesticide  is  presently  used.  In 
addition,  a  host  of  nonchemical  means 
of  pest  control  have  been  applied  with 
great  success  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Including  the  development  of  crop 
varieties  that  resist  insect  attack,  the 
introduction  of  natural  enemies  into  the 
pesfs  environment,  insect  sterilization, 
and  integrated  procedures  which  com- 
bine chemical  and  biological  control 
measures. 

It  seems  unfortunate  that  neither  the 
Agriculture  Department  nor  industry  has 
appeared  willing  to  mount  an  all-out  ef- 
fort to  improve  alternative  means  of 
pest  control. 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  ad- 
mitted that  its  programs  to  develop  bet- 
ter nonchemical  means  of  pest  control 
were  underfunded  by  at  least  $4  million 
last  year. 

There  is  no  indication  in  the  Depart- 
ment's budget  for  the  coming  year  that 
any  substantial  increase  in  funds  will  be 
available  for  expanded  research  in  the 
fields  of  biological  pest  control,  hormonal 
techniques,  natural  plant  resistance,  and 
cultural  control. 

There  never  has  been  any  excuse  for 
the  indiscriminate  spraying  of  DDT  and 
other  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  from 
aircraft  when  the  result  is  massive  pol- 
lution of  nearby  rivers,  lakes,  fields,  and 
communities. 

INTEGRATED     PEST     CONTROL 

Greater  efforts  must  be  made  to  in- 
crease the  use  of  scientific  integrated 
pest  control,  which  can  best  be  defined 
as  an  insect  population  management 
system  that  depends  primarily  on  the 
use  of  beneficial  predator  insects  with 
very  limited  reliance  on  the  use  of  se- 
lective chemicals. 

Presently  there  are  successful  inte- 
grated pest  control  programs  in  opera- 
tion on  the  following  crops:  cotton,  citrus 
fruits,  apples  and  pears,  tomatoes,  po- 
tatoes, avocados,  olives,  grapes,  com, 
eggplant,  lettuce,  strawberries,  and 
others. 

This  means  of  pest  control  is  based  on 
the  principles  of  applied  ecology.  In  order 
for  success  to  be  achieved,  the  fields  must 
be  placed  under  p>eriodic  surveillance  to 
determine  when  and  where  specific  pest 
infestations  occur.  When  a  problem  is 
discovered,  predators,  parasites,  or  dis- 
ease organisms  specifically  related  to 
that  pest  are  released  to  bring  the  pests 
back  into  a  favorable  balance.  Very  lim- 
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Ited  amounts  of  peslictde  may  be  used, 
but  only  when  absolutely  nece.vsary.  and 
only  on  the  mfesteU  area  of  the  crop 

Americans  cannot  afford  to  wait  any 
longer  to  discard  the  persistent  pesticides 
m  favor  of  less  dama^ins  means  of  pest 
control  Our  environment  has  already 
been  the  tarset  of  the  indk>cnminate  and 
unnecessary  use  of  hard  pesticides  for 
far  too  long 

The  lont;  range  biological  effects  of 
the  global  contamination  caused  by  pest- 
icide pollution  IS  Immeasurable  It  has 
pushed  majestic  birds  and  creatures  of 
the  sea  to  the  brink  of  extinction  It  has 
permeated  the  air,  the  lakes,  the  rivers, 
the  oceans  and  the  soil 

The  tune  has  come  to  end  this  need- 
less attack  on  the  environment 

I  ask  unanimou.-^  consent  that  the  text 
of  these  bills  be  printed  in  the  record 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  bills  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propnatelv  referred,  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  bilL<  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record  The  bills 

S  3401.  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  or 
shipment  for  use  in  the  Un.ted  States 
of  the  chemical  compound  known  as 
aldnn: 

S  3402.  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  or 
shipment  for  use  m  the  United  States 
of  the  chemical  compound  known  as 
chlordane; 

S  3403,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  or 
shipment  for  use  in  the  United  States 
of  the  chemical  compound  known  as 
DDD  TDE. 

S  3404.  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  or 
shipment  for  ase  in  the  United  States 
of  the  chemical  compound  known  as 
dieldnn. 

S  3405,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  or 
shipment  for  use  in  the  United  States 
of  the  chemical  compound  known  as 
endnn; 

S  3406,  a  biU  to  prohibit  the  .sale  or 
shipment  for  use  in  the  United  Stales 
of  the  chem.ical  compound  known  as 
heptachlor; 

S  3407,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  or 
shipment  for  use  in  the  United  States 
of  the  chemical  compound  known  as 
lindane 

S  3408,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  or 
shipment  for  use  m  the  United  States 
of  the  chemical  compound  known  as 
toxaphene.  introduced  by  Mr  Nelson, 
for  himself  and  Mr  Mansfield,  were  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  their  titles  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agncultuie  and 
Forestry,  arid  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S    3401 
A  bill   to  prohibit   the  sale  or  shipment  for 

use    or    shipment    for    use    In    the    United 

States  of   the  chemical   compound   known 

as  aldnn 

Be  If  eruiited  by  the  Srna!e  and  House 
Of  Repre^entatiiei  o/  the  I'mted  States  of 
America  m  Congrett  ai^erriitled  That  the 
Federal  Insecticide.  Pvinglclde.  and  Rodentl- 
clde  Act  1 61  Stat  163  7  U3C  135  1351c )  Is 
iimended  by  .adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section  as  follows 

•  Sec  —  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  or  any  other  Act.  after  June 
30.  1972.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  distribute,  sell,  or  offer  for  sale  in  any 
territory  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  to  ship  or  deliver  for  shipment  from  any 
State,  territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  any  other  State,  territory,  or  the  District 


of  Columbia,  or  to  receive  in  any  SUte,  ter- 
ritory, or  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  any 
other  State,  territory,  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  a  foreign  country  the  chemical 
compound  aldrln  " 

S    3402 
A   bill   U>   prohibit    the  s.ile  or   shipment  for 

use  in   the  United  States  of  the  chemical 

c  impound  known  as  chlordane 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcruse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o) 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Federil  Insecticide,  Fungicide  and  Rodentl- 
clde  Act  (61  Stat  163.  7  USC  t35-135kl 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  section  as  follows 

Sec  —  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  or  any  nther  Act.  after  June 
30.  1972.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  iUiy  peraon 
to  distribute,  sell,  or  offer  for  .sale  In  any 
territory  or  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
to  ship  or  deliver  for  shipment  from  any 
State  territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  any  other  State  territory  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  to  receive  In  any  State, 
territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  from 
any  otlier  State,  territory,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  a  foreign  country  the  chemical 
compound  chlordane  " 

S    3403 
.\  bill  to  prohibit   the  sale  or  shipment   for 
use  In  the  United  States  of  the  chemical 
compound  known  as  DDD  TDE 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Stnate  and  Hoit^e  of 
Representatix  rs    of     the     I'nited     State.^    of 
Amenca    tn    Congress    assembled     That    the 
Federal  Insecticide    Fungicide    and  Rodentl- 
clde    Act    i61    Stat     163,    7    USC     135    I35lc) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at   the  end  thereof  a 
nevfc-  section  as  follows 

Sec  —  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  or  anv  other  Act,  after  June  30. 
1972  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
distribute,  sell,  or  offer  for  sale  In  any  terri- 
tory or  in  the  Dutrict  of  Columbia,  or  to 
ship  or  deliver  for  shipment  from  any  State. 
territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  to  any 
other  State,  terrltorv  nr  the  Di«.trlct  ef  Co- 
lumbia, or  to  receive  In  anv  State  territory, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  any  other 
State,  terriu-iry,  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  a  foreign  country  the  chemical  ct)mpound 
22  -  bisip-chlorophenyl ) -1  1-dichlorethane, 
commonly   known   as  DDD  TDE  ■• 

S    3404 

A   bin   to  prohibit   the  sale  or  shipment    for 

use   in   the  United   States   nf   the  chemical 

compound  known  as  dleldrln 

Be  It  enacted  t>v  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Repreientalii  rs    c,f     the     United     States     of 

Amenca    in    Cungresi    a'<setnbled     That    the 

Federal  Insecticide    Fungicide    and  Rodentl- 

clde    Act    i6l    Stat     163,    7    USC     135    135k) 

is  amended   by  adding  at   the  end  thereof  a 

new  section  as  follows 

Sec  —  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  or  anv  other  Act.  after  Ji.ne  30. 
1972.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
distribute,  sell  or  offer  for  sale  in  any  terri- 
tory or  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  to 
ship  or  deliver  for  shipment  from  any  State, 
territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  to  any 
other  State,  territory,  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  to  receive  In  any  State,  territory, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  any  other 
Slate,  territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  a  foreign  country  the  chemical  compound 
dleldrln   ■ 

S    3405 

A  b:l!  to  prohibit  the  sale  or  shipment  for  use 
in  the  United  States  of  the  chemical  com- 
pi>und  known  as  endrin 

Be  It  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represenlatu  es  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assernhled.  That  the  Federal 
Insecticide.   Fungicide,   and   Rodentlcide  Act 


(61  Stat  163.  7  use  135-1351t)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section 
as  follows 

"Sec  — .  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  or  any  other  Act,  after  June 
30,  1972.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  distribute,  sell,  or  offer  for  sale  in  any 
territory  or  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
to  ship  or  deliver  for  shipment  from  any 
State,  territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  any  other  State,  territory,  ot  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  to  receive  In  nny  State,  ter- 
ritory, or  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  any 
other  SUte  territory,  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  a  foreign  country  the  chemical 
compound  endrin 

S    3406 

A  bill   to  prohibit   the  sale  or  shipment   for 
use  In   the  United   States  of  the  chemical 
compound  known  as  heptachlor 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica   m    Congress    assembled.    That    the   Fed- 
eral Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Rodentlcide 
Act     (61    Stat      163.    7    USC     135-135k)     is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section  as  follows 

■Sec  —  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  or  any  other  Act.  after  June  30. 
1972.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
distribute,  sell,  or  offer  for  sale  in  any  terri- 
tory or  m  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  to  ship 
or  deliver  for  shipment  from  any  State,  ter- 
ritory, or  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  any 
other  State,  territory,  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  to  receive  in  any  State,  territory, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  a  foreign 
ccuniry  the  chemical  compovind  heptachor  " 

S.   3407 
A  bill   to  prohibit  the  sale  or  shipment  for 

use  in   the  United  States  of  the  chemical 

comptiund  known  as  lindane 

Be  It  eractrd  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Rodentl- 
cide Act  (61  Stat  163.  7  USC  135-135ki  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  section  as  follows 

"Sec  —  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  or  any  other  .Act.  after  June  30, 
1972.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
distribute,  sell,  or  offer  for  sale  In  any  terri- 
tory or  In  the  District  of  Colvimbla.  or  to 
ship  or  deliver  for  shipment  fn  m  any  State, 
territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  any 
other  Slate,  territory,  or  the  Dl.'-tnct  of 
Columbia  or  to  receive  in  any  State,  territory, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  any  other 
Slate,  territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  a  foreign  countrv  the  chemical  compound 
benzene  hexachloride.  commonly  known  as 
lindane  ■■ 

S    3408 
A  bill   to  prohibit   the  sale  or  shipment  for 
use  in  the  United  States  of  the  chemical 
compound  known  as  toxaphene 
Be    it   enacted    by    the    Senate    and    House 
of   Representatives   of    the   United    Sfotc.^   of 
Amervca    in    Congress    assembled.    That    the 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodentl- 
cide   Act    (61    Slat     163.    7    USC.    135-135k) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end   thereof  a 
new  section  as  follows 

Sec  —  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  or  any  sther  Act.  after  June  30, 
1972.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per.'on 
to  distribute,  sell,  or  offer  for  sale  In  any  ter- 
ritory or  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  to 
ship  or  deliver  for  shipment  from  any  State, 
territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
any  other  State,  territory,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  to  receive  In  any  State,  terri- 
tory, or  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  any 
other  State,  territory,  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  a  foreign  country  the  chemical 
compound  toxaphene." 
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S  3410— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL  LAB- 
ORATORY ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr,  Muskie  > ,  I  introduce  for  ap- 
propriate reference  a  bill  entitled  the 
National  Environmental  Laboratory  Act 
of  1970,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  completion  of  my  remarks. 
Since  I  came  to  .the  Senate  in  January 
1967.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Air 
and  Water  Pollution  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  a  subcommittee  pre- 
sided over  by  Senator  MtJSKiE.  Prior  to 
my  assignment  to  the  subcommittee,  and 
well  before  general  public  awareness  of 
the  gravity  of  our  environmental  prob- 
lems. Senator  Muskie  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  and  the  parent 
full  committee  had  worked  long  and  hard 
to  promote  that  public  awareness  and  to 
fashion  effective  legislation  to  coimter 
the  mounting  threat  to  our  planet  posed 
by  the  often  unanticipated  side  effects 
of  this  Nation's  extraordinary  industrial 
and  technological  growth.  The  first  field 
hearing  in  which  I  tock  part  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  less  than  a  month  after 
taking  oflSce.  was  as  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  pollu- 
tion in  Los  Angeles:  the  subject  of  those 
hearings  was  the  impact  of  automobile 
emissions  on  air  pollution  in  the  Los 
Angeles  basin.  Out  of  those  and  subse- 
quent  hearings  grew  the  Air  Quality  Act 

5     of  1967, 

X  One  of  the  most  salient  features  of  the 
subcommittee's  activities  is  the  uncom- 
mon bipartisan  cooperation  that  its 
members  have  consistently  enjoyed.  The 
distinguished  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  parent  Public 
Work  Committee — the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr,  Randolph)  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr,  Cooper)  — 
are  both  members  of  the  subcommittee. 
Senator  Muskie  as  chairman  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr,  Boccs)  as 
ranking  minority  member  have  provided 
cooperative  and  progressive  leadership 
of  .he  highest  quality.  I  am  confident 
that  this  relationship  will  continue  un- 
impeded in  the  future. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  of  bipartisan  co- 
operation that  Senator  Mdskie  and  I 
met  last  summer  with  Dr.  Alvin  Wein- 
berg. Director  of  the  Oak  Ridge  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  winner  of  the  Atoms 
for  Peace  Award,  and,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  one  of  the  finest  intellects  of  our 
time.  Dr.  Weinberg  had  mentioned  to  me 
some  months  earlier  the  germ  of  an  idea 
for  a  network  of  national  laboratories 
that  would  bring  together  first-rate 
minds  from  many  different  disciplines 
to  work  in  an  unprecedented  and  wholly 
systematic  way  on  the  manifold  problems 
of  environmental  quality,  problems  that 
have  hitherto  been  dealt  with — when  at 
all — in  a  fragmented  or  piecemeal  fash- 
ion. After  what  was.  for  us.  an  exciting 
and  stimulating  meeting.  Senator  Mus- 
kie and  I  asked  Dr.  Weinberg  to  assem- 
ble an  ad  hoc  task  force  at  Oak  Ridge  for 
the  purpose  of  undertaking  a  study  of 
such  a  proposal  and  submitting  an  in- 
formal report  to  us.  With  the  generous 
assent  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 

I 


such  a  project  was  undertaken  by  Dr. 
Weinberg  and  30  other  distinguished 
members  of  the  Oak  Ridge  commimity, 
with  many  disciplines  and  viewpoints 
represented.  Senator  Muskie  and  I  were 
given  the  report  of  the  task  force  in 
December  of  last  year.  The  legislation 
that  we  introduce  today,  the  National 
Environmental  Laboratory  Act  of  1970,  is 
the  direct  outgrowth  of  this  process. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  would  create 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  a  new  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  called  the  National 
Environmental  Laboratory.  The  Labora- 
tory, or  NEL,  would  be  maintained  and 
administered  by  a  nine-man  Board  of 
Trustees,  four  of  whom  would  serve  ex 
officio  from  other  capacities  and  five  of 
whom  would  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  bill  would  authorize 
the  establishment  of  not  to  exceed  six 
regional  national  enviroimiental  labora- 
tories at  different  sites  in  the  Nation, 
whether  through  the  utilization  and  ex- 
pansion of  existing  Federal  facilities,  the 
acquisition  or  construction  of  new  fa- 
cilities, or  both.  Each  such  laboratory 
would  be  headed  by  a  director  appointed 
by  and  responsible  to  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. The  NEL  and  its  regional  labora- 
tories would  be  finsmced  in  two  ways: 
First,  by  five  sequential  armual  appro- 
priations of  $50  million  each  into  a  spe- 
cial trust  fund  to  be  invested  in  interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States: 
and  second,  by  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations from  time  to  time  by 
Congress  for  the  establishment  and  op- 
eration of  the  regional  laboratories,  pro- 
vided that  the  cumulative  appropriations 
for  any  single  such  laboratory  could  not 
exceed  $200  million.  Thus,  in  time,  the 
entire  complex,  if  fully  realized,  could 
require  the  appropriation  of  $1.45  billion 
in  public  revenues. 

In  principle,  Mr.  President,  I  am  as 
reluctant  as  anyone  to  wish  for  any 
further  proliferation  of  the  already  awe- 
some maze  of  public  agencies.  I  intro- 
duce this  legislation  to  create  another 
major  agency  of  the  Federal  Gtovemment 
only  because  I  am  firmly  convinced,  after 
long  and  careful  thought,  that  such  an 
agency  is  urgently  required.  I  hope  to 
state  briefly  today  the  reasons  for  my 
conviction  in  this  regard,  and  I  hope 
that  prompt  and  full  public  hearings  on 
this  proposal  will  substantiate  the  need 
that  I  feel  for  such  an  instrumentality. 
In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  on 
January  22  President  Nixon  made  the 
unprecedented  commitment  of  a  na- 
tional administration  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  American  life.  He 
spoke  compellingly  of  the  need  for  new 
institutions  and  for  the  reform  of  ex- 
isting institutions.  Although  he  noted 
that  pollution  of  our  water,  of  our  air, 
and  of  our  land  are  the  most  immediate 
and  visible  manifestations  of  a  deteri- 
orating environment,  he  also  made  it 
clear  that  henceforth  when  we  speak  of 
the  American  environment  and  the  qual- 
ity of  American  life  we  are  speaking  of 
a  "seamless  web,"  of  a  massive  and  in- 
finitely complex  "system"  from  which  no 
single  part  can  be  eCfectively  and  real- 
istically Isolated.  Past,  present,  and  fu- 
ture damage  to  our  environment  Euid 
deterioration  of  the  quality  of  our  lives 
has  resulted  and  will  result — insofar  as 


we  fail  to  prevent  It — from  the  unantici- 
pated side  effects  of  myriad  political,  so- 
cial, economic,  scientific,  and  technologi- 
cal actions  taken  separately  and  without 
adequate  consideration  for  their  rela- 
tionship to  each  other  or  their  short- 
and  long-term  effects  on  the  physical  and 
social  environment. 

The  great  challenge  of  the  future  is  to 
provide  effective  coordination  of  our  in- 
dividual and  joint  activities  in  a  way 
that  will  anticipate  and  avoid  unwanted 
ill  effects  while  simultaneously  preserv- 
ing and  enhancing  the  freedom  of  every 
citizen  and  every  group  to  choose  among 
the  widest  diversity  of  alternatives. 

The  achievement  of  environmental 
quality  wUl  require  two  somewhat  dis- 
tinct efforts:  One  is  "retrosijective,"  by 
which  we  seek  to  repair  the  damage  of 
past  -^nd  present  activities;  the  other  is 
"prospective,"  by  which  we  seek  to  an- 
ticipate the  full  consequences  of  various 
alternative  courses  of  action  Euid  freely 
choose  those  which  best  meet  our  needs 
and  desires  with  the  least  possible  cost — 
direct  or  indirect — to  the  quality  of  our 
physical  environment  and  our  lives. 

Many  public  agencies — some  think  too 
many — already  exist  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  in  one  way  of  another  with  var- 
ious threats  to  our  environment.  Many 
of  these  agencies  have  made  and  will 
continue  to  make  substantial  and  im- 
portant contributions  toward  a  better 
environment.  Public  Law  91-190  created 
a  new  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity in  the  Office  of  the  President,  and 
title  n  of  Senate  bill  7.  now  in  confer- 
ence with  the  House,  if  enacted  by  the 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President, 
will  create  an  Office  of  Environmental 
Quality  to  furnish  staff  services  to  the 
new  Council.  The  National  Environ- 
mental Laboratory  proposed  by  the  legis- 
lation that  Senator  Muskie  and  I  have 
introduced  today  would  in  no  way  sup- 
plant or  conflict  with  these  various  agen- 
cies; the  NEL  and  its  regional  labora- 
tories would  have  no  policy  function,  no 
regulatory  function,  no  executive  fimc- 
tion.  These  are  fimctions  that  quite  prop- 
erly reside  in  the  Congress,  the  Executive, 
and  the  regulatory  agencies. 

Although  the  NEL  would  conduct  some 
basic  research  and  development  its  prin- 
cipal and  overriding  function  would  be 
the  collection,  processing,  anlaysis,  and 
dissemination  of  information  bearing  on 
the  quality  of  our  environment,  as  broad- 
ly defined  by  the  President  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message.  Perhaps  the  heart 
of  this  process  would  be  "analytical 
function";  for  the  very  first  time  on  any 
truly  significant  scale  we  could  attempt 
to  accomplish  genuine  interdisciplinary 
integration,  by  bringing  together  for  co- 
operative endeavor  the  best  from  all  of 
the  many  fields  that  make  up  our  plural- 
istic society:  lawyers;  economists:  dem- 
ographers: political  scientists;  Federal, 
State,  and  local  officials  for  short  periods 
of  time;  natural  scientists;  social  scien- 
tists; urban  planners;  transportation 
specialists;  energy  experts;  oceanogra- 
phers.  The  list  is  almost  infinite. 

The  activities  of  the  NEL  would  in  no 
way  suDolant  or  discourage  the  normal 
integrative  fimctions  of  the  market- 
place, the  university,  and  other  public 
and  private  agencies  and  institutions.  On 
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the  contrar>-,  the  work  of  tiie  NEL  would 
be  readily  available  to  anyone,  and  it  Is 
both  hoped  and  anUcipated  that  there 
would  be  free  and  continuing  inter- 
change of  personnel,  experience,  re- 
sources, and  information  between  all  of 
these  disparate  groups  and  individuals 
and  the  NEL. 

What  Is  needed.  Mr  President,  is 
some  way  to  effectively  anticipate  all 
of  the  consequences  of  alternative 
courses  of  acUon — so  many  of  which  are 
hidden — so  that  Uie  Congress  and  the 
people  can  make  free  and  intelligent 
choices  with  far  greater  awareness  than 
we  now  have  of  what  our  choices — large 
or  small— really  mean  and  entail,  for 
the   present  and  for  the  future. 

I  believe  that  the  enactment  by  Con- 
gress of  this  legislation,  or  some  varia- 
tion of  It.  will  contribute  in  great  meas- 
ure toward  these  unportant  goals 

The  ACTING  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  iS  3410'  to  establish  a  struc- 
ture that  will  provide  integrated  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  ecologi- 
cal, social  and  technological  problems 
associated  *nth  air  pollution,  water 
pollution,  sohd  waste  dispo.sal.  ncneial 
pollution  and  degradation  of  the  en- 
vironment, and  other  related  problems. 
Introduced  by  Mr  B.^ker.  for  himself 
and  Mr.  Muskie,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows 

S  3410 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HoMse  of 
Representatties  of  the  Unitrd  Statei  of  Amer- 
tca  m  Congress  assembled  That  this  Act  may 
b«  cited  HB  the  'National  Environmental 
Laboratory  Act  of  1970  ' 

Sec  2iai  The  Congress  finds — 
iIj    that   the   Nation   is   presently   experi- 
encing a  rapid  deterioration  of  environmen- 
tal quality. 

i3i  that  the  environmental  resources  of 
the  Nation  are  flalte. 

(3  I  that  the  demands  of  a  growing  popu- 
lation and  an  increasing  material  standard 
of  living  will  place  an  additional  burden  upon 
the  capacity  of  the  environment. 

i4i  that  the  optimum  allocatiun  and  use 
of  our  limited  environmental  resources  will 
require  the  maximum  use  of  scientific  prin- 
ciples If  the  Nation  Is  to  restore  and  en- 
tuince  the  health,  diversity,  beauty,  and  ca- 
pacity of  the  environment  for  f>erpetuity; 
(5)  that  the  development  and  technolo- 
gies has  often  created  unintended  ecological, 
economic,  and  social  effects  which  have  a  pro- 
found impact  on  the  environment. 

i6i  that  technologies  must  be  assessed  on 
a  t'.mely  basis  In  order  to  detect  and  pre- 
dict the  detrimental  effects  theae  may  have 
on  the  ecosystem  which  Includes  man.  and 
that  existing  technologies  must  continually 
be  reappraised  to  detect  latent  detriment*! 
effects. 

(7 1  that  the  amelioration  and  prevention 
of  environmental  problem*  depend  on  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  complex  In- 
teractions among  the  human  natural,  and 
fc'inological  components  of  the  ecosyuem 
thereby  requiring  mu'.tldlsclpUnary  research 
and  analysis  of  the  total  environment. 

i8i  that  while  the  established  depart- 
ments and  misslon-orlented  agencies  maJce 
valuable  i-ontrlbutlons  In  specialized  research 
and  development,  they  lack  authority  and 
organization  to  deal  comprehensively  with 
the  inter -connected  problems  of  the  enrtron- 
ment.  and 


(9)    that  a  complete  and  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  ecosystem  cannot  be  accom- 
plished  through    fragmented    application   of 
sp>eciallzed  research  and  development  efforts, 
but    rather    requires    a    unity    of   effort    and 
emphasis  which  la  focused  on  the  resuiratlon 
ajid  enhancement  of  the  total  environment 
I  b  I    The  Congress  declares — 
( 1 )    that  In   the   interest  of   restoring  and 
enhancing  environmental  quality  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  establish  an  organization  with  suffi- 
cient professional  breadth  and  scope  to  pro- 
vide  a   unified   and   systematic    approach    to 
Its    area    of    concern,    such    organization    to 
complement  those  agencies  presently  dealing 
with  various  aspects  of  the  environment,  and 
r2i    that  the  organization  will  conduct  re- 
search, development,  and  analysis  of  envlrou- 
menial    problems,    which    will    Include    (A) 
data  collection.  Information  storage  and  dis- 
semination, data  analysis  and  synthesis,  de- 
velopment of  methods  and  devices,  education 
Hiid  training   and  environmental  policy  anal- 
ysis.  iB)  the  formulation   development,  te.st- 
ing  and   demonstration   of   alternative  solu- 
tions   to    environmental    pr<jblems    for    con- 
sideration   by    policymakers     and     iCi     the 
perforni.tnce   of   any   othT   functions   neces- 
sary to  provide   for  the  r>-storatlon  and  en- 
hancement of  the  environment 

Sec  3  There  Is  established  at  the  seat 
i)f  government  a  National  Environment  tl 
Laboratory  and  a  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Laboratory  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Laboratory  and  the  Board  i  whose  duf. 
11  shall  be  to  maintain  and  administer  the 
Laboratory  and  site  or  sites  thereof,  and 
to  execute  other  functions  a.s  are  vested  m 
the   Board   by   section   4 

.Stc  4iai  The  B«jard  shall  be  composed  of 
nine  members  as  follows  i  1  l  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. i2i  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  established  by  Pub- 
lic Law  91-190.  i3)  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
nce  of  Science  and  Technology.  i4i  the 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  i5)  five  members  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident from  the  public,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  Not  more 
than  three  of  the  public  members  of  the 
Board  may  be  members  of  the  same  politi- 
cal partv 

lb)  Each  Member  of  the  Board  specified 
in  clauses  1  through  4  of  subsection  lai  of 
this  section  may  designate  another  ofllcla'. 
to  serve  on  the  Board  In  his  stead 

ici  Each  member  of  the  B<jard  appointed 
inder  clause  5  of  subsection  (ai  of  this 
section  shall  serve  for  a  t*rm  of  six  years 
f.-om  the  expiration  of  his  predecessor's  term 
except  that  (  1 1  any  such  memt>er  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  for  which  hla  prede- 
cessor was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term  and  i2) 
the  terms  of  office  of  such  members  first 
taking  office  shall  begin  on  April  24.  1970 
slAu  expire,  as  designated  by  the  President 
at  the  time  of  appointment,  one  at  the  end 
of  two  years  two  at  the  end  of  four  years 
and  two  at  the  end  of  six  years  No  member 
of  the  Board  choeen  from  private  life  shall 
be  eligible  to  serve  in  excess  of  two  terms 
except  that  the  member  whose  term  has 
expired  may  serve  until  his  successor  has 
qualified. 

id  I  The  Prcaldent  shall  designate  a  chilr- 
man  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  the 
members  of  the  Board  choeen  from  the 
public 

Sec  5  In  administering  the  Laboratory 
the  Board  shall  have  all  necessary  and  proper 
powers  which  shall  include,  but  not  be 
Umlted  to.  the  power  tcv- 

lai  Establish  regional  national  environ- 
mental laboratories  not  to  exceed  six  In 
number  with  the  geographical  distribution 
of  any  such  regional  laboratorlee  determined 
by  environmental  criteria,  and  If  the  Board 
determine*  it  is  feasible  to  Initiate  any  re- 
gional National  Environmental  Laboratory 
through    the    transfer    of    certain    reaearch 


functions  and  facllUle*  of  existing  national 
laboratories  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Cotmnls- 
Hon  or  any  other  Federal  agency,  the  Board 
shall  recommend  to  the  President  that  such 
functions  and  facilities  be  transferred  to  the 
Laboratory 

(b)  EatablUh  broad  policy  dlrecUona  for 
the  Laboratory  as  determined  from  an  analy- 
sis of  the  social  and  environmental  priorities 
established  by  the  Congrees.  the  Executive 
Branch,  and  the  private  sector. 

(C)  Solicit,  accept  and  dispose  of  gifts, 
bequests,  and  devises  of  money,  securities. 
and  other  property  of  whatsoever  character 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Laboratory,  and  any 
such  money,  securities,  or  other  property 
shall,  upon  receipt,  be  deposited  into  a  spe- 
cial fund  administered  by  the  Board  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Laboratory,  and  the  source, 
amount  and  restrictions  of  any  gilt,  bequest, 
or  devise  of  money,  securities,  or  other  prop- 
erty In  excess  of  »5.000  fair  market  value 
shall  be  Included  In  the  annual  report  re- 
quired under  section  10 

(di  Obtain  grants  from,  and  make  con- 
tracts with.  State.  Federal,  local,  and  private 
agencies,  organizations,  institutions  and  in- 
dividuals; 

lei  Acquire  such  site  or  sites  as  a  location 
for  the  Laboratory  or  Regional  laboratories; 
(fi  Acquire,  hold,  maintain,  use.  operate, 
and  dispose  of  any  physical  facilities,  includ- 
ing equipment,  necessary  for  the  operation 
of  the  Lalxiratory 

igi  .Appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  and 
duties  of  a  General  Manager  and  such  other 
officers  of  the  Laboratory  as  may  be  required 
The  compensation  of  the  General  Manager 
and  other  such  officers  shall  be  fixed  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5  of  the 
United  Stales  Cc>de  governing  appointments 
in  the  competitive  service  and  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  5; 
and 

I  hi  .\ppoini  and  fix  the  compensation  and 
duties  of  a  Director,  or  Directors  and  such 
other  officers  of  the  Laboratory  to  administer 
any  regional  Laboratory,  or  Laboratories,  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  and  such  Director  or  Directors  may 
be  appi-lnted  and  compensated  without  re- 
gard to  such  provisions  ef  title  5 

Sec  6  Any  Director  under  clause  (hi  of 
section  4  shall  be  responsible  for  the  man- 
agement and  development  of  the  regional 
laboratory  for  which  he  Is  appointed  and  for 
the  research  program  that  such  laboratory 
conducts,  subject  only  to  the  broad  policy 
directions  provided  by  the  Board  pursuant  to 
subsection  (bl  of  section  4 

Sec  7  The  Board  shall.  In  connection  with 
acquisition  of  any  site  or  sites,  as  provided 
for  in  clause  (ei  of  section  4.  provide  to  busi- 
nesses and  residents  displaced  from  any  such 
site  or  sites  relocation  assistance.  Including 
payments  and  other  benefits,  equivalent  to 
that  authorized  to  displace  businesses  and 
residents  under  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended  In  providing  such  relocation  assist- 
ance and  developing  such  relocation  program 
the  Board  shall  utilize  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent the  services  and  facilities  of  the  appro- 
priate Federal  and  local  agencies 

Sec  8  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  adopt  an 
official  seal  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed 
and  to  make  such  bylaws,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions as  It  deems  necessary  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  function  under  this  Act.  includ- 
ing, among  other  matters,  bylaws,  rules,  and 
regulations  relating  to  the  administration 
of  Its  trust  funds  and  the  organization  and 
procedures  of  the  Board  A  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transac'lon  of  business 

Ser  9iai  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Board  $50,000,000  for 
each  of  five  consecutive  fiscal  years  beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971,  to 
be  deposited  in  a  fund  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Special  Trust  Fund  ")  for  the  per- 
petual maintenance  and  support  of  the  long- 
term  research  activities  of  the  Laboratory  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Beard  to  Invest  such 
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Fund  only  In  In'erest-bearlng  obligations  of 
the  United  Slates  or  In  obligations  guaran- 
teed as  to  both  principal  and  interest  by  the 
United  States.  For  such  purpose  such  obli- 
gations may  be  acquired  ( 1 )  on  original  issue 
at  the  Issue  price,  or  (2)  by  purchase  of  the 
outstanding  obligations  at  the  market  price. 
The  purposes  for  which  obligations  of  the 
United  States  may  be  Issued  under  the  Sec- 
ond Libery  Bond  Act.  as  amended,  are 
extended  to  authorize  the  Issuance  at  par  of 
public-debt  obligation  for  purchase  by  the 
Special  Trust  Fund  Such  obligations  Issued 
for  purchase  by  the  Special  Trust  Fund  shall 
have  maturities  fixed  with  due  regard  for  the 
needs  of  the  Special  Trust  Fund  and  shall 
bear  interest  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average 
market  yield  (computed  by  the  Secretary  of 
:  he  Treasury  on  the  basis  of  market  quota- 
t  If  ins  as  of  the  end  of  the  calendar  month 
next  preceding  the  date  of  such  Issue)  on  all 
marketable  interest-bearing  obligations  of 
the  United  States  then  forming  a  part  of  the 
public  debt  which  are  not  due  or  callable 
until  after  the  expiration  of  four  years  from 
the  end  of  such  calendar  month;  except  that 
where  such  average  market  yield  is  not  a 
multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  the 
rate  of  interest  of  such  obligations  shall  be 
the  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum 
nearest  such  market  yield.  The  Board  may 
purchase  other  Interest-bearing  obligations 
of  the  United  States  or  obligations  guaran- 
teed as  to  both  principal  and  interest  by  the 
United  States,  on  original  issue  or  at  the 
market  price  only  where  it  determines  that 
the  purchase  of  such  other  obligations  Is  in 
the  public  interest  Any  obligations  acquired 
bv  the  Special  Trust  Fund  (except  public- 
debt  obligations  Issued  exclusively  to  the 
Special  "Trust  Fund  i  may  t>e  sold  by  the 
Board  at  the  market  price,  and  such  public- 
debt  obligations  may  be  redeemed  at  par 
plus  accrued  Interest. 

(bl  In  addition  to  amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (ai  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act;  provided  that  not  to  exceed  $200,- 
000.000  may  be  appropriated  for  the  use  of 
any  one  Regional  Laboratory  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a>  of  Section  5. 
Such  sums  appropriated  under  authority  of 
this  subsection  shall  remain  available  until 
expended 

Sec  10.  The  General  Manager  of  the  Labo- 
ratory shall  transmit  annually  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  Congress  a  report  which  shall 
set  forth,  but  not  be  limited  to.  ( 1 )  the 
audit  reports  required  under  subsection  (a) 
of  section  10  of  this  Act;  (2)  bibliographies, 
with  annotations,  of  research  performed,  and 
(3)  a  description  of  on-going  research  pro- 
grams 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent intense  concern  with  the  environ- 
mental crisis  has  obscured  our  basic  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  fundamental  is- 
sues. We  know  very  little  about  the  bio- 
logical and  physical  parameters  of  hu- 
man existence  or  how  these  parameters 
will  affect  man's  future. 

Environmental  deterioration  has  been 
one  of  the  costs  of  our  technological  de- 
velopment, yet  we  know  little  of  its  ex- 
tent and  less  of  what  to  do  about  it.  We 
have  reacted  as  best  we  can  in  a  frame- 
work of  limited  understanding  without 
an  adequate  perception  of  the  many 
problems  and  the  reIati<Miships  between 
them. 

Ecology  is  the  science  of  environment- 
al interrelationships,  but  ecology  catmot 
give  us  answers  from  a  crystal  ball.  We 
must  begin  now  to  make  massive  Invest- 
ments in  programs  of  ecological  research 
and  environmental  learning. 

Late  last  summer,  the  Senator  from 
CXVI 171— Part  2 


Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  invited  me  to 
his  ofiQce  to  meet  with  Dr.  Alvin  Wein- 
berg, the  Director,  and  other  members 
of  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory 
staff  and  to  discuss  the  questions  that 
I  have  just  posed,  and  to  consider  a  satis- 
factory response.  Out  of  this  meeting 
came  a  program  for  this  purpose,  the 
goal  of  the  legislation  that  I  join  with 
Senator  Baker  in  offering  today. 

Senator  Baker  has  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  efforts  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution.  Sen- 
ator Baker  has  studied  the  nature  of  the 
environmental  crisis  and  he  has  realized 
that  an  identification  of  the  problems  is 
academic  if  we  are  imable  to  propose 
means  to  achieve  solutions. 

This  is  an  important  bill,  and  I  look 
forward  to  prompt  consideration  of  it 
in  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution.  We  must  commit  ourselves 
now  to  an  unprecedented  research 
program. 


S.  3412— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 
ACT    OP    1971 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  the 
National  Science  Poimdation  Act  of  1971. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  a  section-by-section  analysis  of  the 
bill  be  printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

This  is  the  second  year  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  considered  the  authorization  bill 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation  as 
required  by  Public  Law  90-407. 

Last  year  I  introduced  a  bill  to  author- 
ize fiscal  year  1970  appropriations  for 
the  Poimdation.  In  subsequent  hearings 
on  the  bill  and  related  measures,  it  be- 
came apparent  to  me  that  the  NSF  would 
be  better  served  if  Congress  were  to  en- 
act 2-year  authorization  bills  rather  than 
a  1-year  bill. 

However,  it  was  apparent  that  for  fiscal 
year  1970  a  1-year  authorization  bill  was 
more  practical,  while  subsequent  bills 
should  authorize  fimds  for  2  years.  I 
believe  a  2-year  authorization  is  prefer- 
able in  the  assurance  it  provides  that  we 
shall  maintain  our  momentum  in  science 
research  and  education. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today,  therefore, 
provides  authorizations  for  fiscal  years 
1971  and  1972.  The  fiscal  year  1971  au- 
thorization figure  provides  the  new  au- 
thorization required  to  conform  with  the 
President's  NSP  budget  request.  The  bill 
would  authorize  "such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary"  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

However,  I  do  not  intend  that  this  au- 
thorization should  remain  "open  ended." 
Subsequent  hearings  on  this  measure 
should  provide  an  exact  dollar  figure  for 
the  fiscal  year  1972  authorization.  This 
2-year  authorization  bill  will,  I  believe, 
better  serve  the  Poimdation  in  its  diverse 
and  worthwhile  activities. 

My  continuing  work  on  the  subcom- 
mittee has  given  me  a  valuable  insight 
into  the  important  work  that  NSP  car- 
ries out  which  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  pro- 
vides basic  support  for  development  of 
fundamental  knowledge  in  all  scientific 
fields  and  disciplines.  Illustrating  the  im- 
portance of  this  support,  two  Nobel  lau- 


reates were  aided  by  the  NSF  in  the  re- 
search on  understanding  the  genetic  code 
and  its  function  which  led  to  their 
awards.  Also  of  interest  is  the  work  un- 
der tlie  deep  sea  drilling  project  spon- 
sored by  the  Foundation  which  has  pro- 
duced important  information  about  the 
geology  of  the  ocean  basins,  as  well  as  for 
possible  future  economic  exploitation  of 
ocean  resources.  Such  knowledge  and 
basic  capability  is  needed  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  maintaining  a  viable  and 
growing,  technologically  based,  physical 
and  social  environment.  The  authoriza- 
tion bill  presented  for  your  consideration 
will  make  it  possible  not  only  to  maintain 
support  of  the  required  discipline-ori- 
ented research,  but  will  make  it  possible 
to  undertake  a  markedly  increased  em- 
phasis in  promoting  research  in  areas 
where  new  scientific  understanding  is' 
needed  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  pressing 
problems  affecting  mankind. 

In  order  to  assure  our  continuing  abil- 
ity to  add  to  the  fund  of  knowledge  which 
we  need  for  the  strength  and  progress  of 
the  Nation,  the  Foundation  also  sup- 
ports programs  which  lead  to  the  devel- 
opment of  scientific  and  technical  man- 
power as  well  as  to  the  improvement  of 
the  quality  of  science  education  programs 
for  all  students  at  all  levels.  The  task 
of  providing  effective  science  education 
for  nonscientists.  prospective  scientists, 
and  practicing  scientists  have  resulted  in 
many  program  modifications  and  inno- 
vations that  have  characterized  the  NSP 
programs  in  science  education.  Happily, 
this  has  steadily  Increased  the  revelance 
of  NSF  educational  activities  to  contem- 
porary situations  and  needs. 

Time  does  not  allow  me  to  dwell  on 
the  other  important  NSF  activities  which 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  science. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  they  comprise 
an  important  element  of  our  scientific 
enterprise  which  has  been  developed  so 
laboriously  and  with  such  great  benefit 
to  the  Nation. 

We  are  now  In  a  period  in  which  there 
are  significant  changes  in  the  patterns 
of  science  support  and  performance.  A 
leveling  off  in  expenditures  has  taken 
place  which  has  severely  affected  many 
programs  and  institutions.  In  the  United 
States  today  there  are  laboratories  which 
are  not  working  to  their  full  capacity; 
there  are  young  people  who  want  and 
deserve  an  education  in  science;  and 
there  are  scientific  opportunities  of  in- 
calculable value  which  lie  dormant.  Be- 
cause many  Federal  agencies  support 
scientific  research,  the  NSF  authoriza- 
tion bill  will  not,  by  itself,  remedy  the 
situation  I  have  described.  The  authori- 
zation involves  only  about  one-eighth  of 
the  total  Federal  support  for  basic  re- 
search, and  only  about  one-sixth  of  the 
Federal  funds  for  academic  science.  And 
yet.  the  support  provided  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  which  will  be 
possible  through  this  authorization,  will 
have  considerable  impact  because  the 
programs  of  the  NSF  extend  over  the 
entire  range  of  scientific  disciplines  and 
throughout  the  geographic  regions  of  the 
country. 

It  is  clear  that  a  strong,  ever  renewing 
science  and  technology  is  essential  to 
our  economic  development,  our  national 
security  and  other  elements  of  our  na- 
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tional  welfare.  For  these  reasons,  it  Is 
vital,  and  I  urge  that  Congress  approve 
this  measure 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  biU  and  secuon-by-sectlon 
analysis  wUl  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  bill  tS.  3412 >  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  activities  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Prouty.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3412 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out 
of  anv  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation »498  000.000  ror  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  to 
enable  It  to  carry  out  Its  powers  and  duties 
under  the  National  Science  Foundation  Act 
of  1950.  as  amended,  and  under  title  IX  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958. 
Sec.  2  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
authority  provided  in  secUon  1  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation,  for  expenditure,  or 
for  obligation  and  expenditure,  for  such 
period  or  periods  as  may  be  specified  in  Acts 
making  such  appropriations. 

Sec.  3  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
$2,500  in  any  fiscaJ  year,  for  official  reception 
and  representation  expenses  upon  the  ap- 
proval or  authority  of  the  Director  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  and  his  deter- 
mination shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon 
the  accounting  officers  of  the  Government 

Sec  4.  In  addition  to  such  sums  as  are 
authorized  by  secUon  1  hereof,  not  to  exceed 
$2,000,000  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30. 
1971.  and  June  30.  1972.  for  expenses  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  incurred  out- 
side the  United  States  to  be  paid  for  m  for- 
eign currencies  which  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment determines  to  be  excess  to  the  normal 
requirements  of  the  United  States 

Sec  5  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tlonai  Science  Foundation  Authorization  Act 
of  197rv 

The  material  submitted  by  Mr.  Prouty 

is  as  follows: 

Section- By-Section  Analtsis 

A  Bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  activ- 
ities of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Section  1  This  section  authorizes  appropri- 
ations for  the  National  Science  Foundation 
for  fiscal  year  1971  in  the  amount  of  $498  - 
000  000  and  for  such  svims  as  may  be  neces- 
sary in  fiscal  year  1972 

Sec  2  This  section  provides  that  appropri- 
ations made  pursuant  to  section  1  shall  re- 
main available  for  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture for  the  period  of  time  specified  In  ap- 
propriation acts 

Sec  3  This  section  authorizes  m  any  ft.scal 
year  an  allowance  of  up  to  $2,500  for  ofBclal 
reception  and  representation  expen.ses  to  be 
expended  at  the  discretion  of  the  Director 

Sec  4  This  section  authorizes,  in  addition 
to  the  funds  appropriated  by  section  1  an 
appropriation  In  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972  of 
up  to  $2  000  000  for  expenses  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Incurred  outside  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  financed  from  foreign 
currencies  which  are  determined  to  be  in 
excess  of  the  normal  requirement*  of  the 
United  States 

Sec  5  Thi*  section  cites  the  title  of  the 
Act  National  Science  Foundation  Author- 
ization Act.  1971    ' 


S  3417— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  GUN  CONTROL 
ACT  OF   1968 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
relax  some  of  the  burdei^some  restric- 
tions placed  upon  sportsmen  by  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968 

Under  the  present  law  it  is  very  diflQ- 
cult  and  very  restrictive  for  a  person  gen- 
umely  interested  in  the  sport  of  hunt- 
ing or  competitive  match  shooting  to 
purchase  a  gun  or  ammunition  in  a 
State  where  he  is  participating  in  such 
sport  and  then  transport  or  send  this 
gun  or  ammunition  to  his  home  State. 

My  bill  would  exempt  only  firearms 
and  ammunition  "recognized  as  particu- 
larly suitable  for  sporting  purposes  or — 
of  the  type  or  class  of  firearm  custom- 
arily used  in  any  organized  firearm 
match  or  contest"  from  the  ban  against 
interstate  sale  or  shipment  written  into 
the  1968  law.  Second,  this  amendment 
would  only  apply  when  such  firearm  or 
ammunition  is  intended  for  the  personal 
use  of  the  recipient  or  purchaser. 

Mr.  President,  you  will  recall  that  the 
recordkeeping  provisions  of  the  Gun 
Control  Act  were  eliminated  for  nfle  and 
shotgun  ammunition  last  year  through 
the  adoption  of  an  amendment  which  I 
cosponsored.  This  bill  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  then  is  the  second  step  to- 
ward perfecting  the  Gun  Control  Act 
by  removing  from  it  some  of  the  provi- 
sions which  have  their  most  serious  im- 
pact on  legitimate  shooters  who  wish 
only  to  pursue  legitimate  hobbies  or 
sports  Two  years  of  experience  under 
the  Gun  Control  Act  have  demonstrated 
that  these  control  measures  have  the 
sole  effect  of  imposinq;  troublesome  re- 
quirements on  sporLsmen  and  other  law- 
abiding  citizens  but  have  no  effect  on 
criminals  and  do  not  seriously  deter 
crime. 

For  these  reasons.  I  opposed  the  1968 
Gim  Control  Act  Instead.  I  support 
measures  wliich  directly  deter  crime, 
such  as  laws  which  would  impose  man- 
datory additional  penalties  and  prison 
terms  for  offenses  committed  while  pos- 
ses.sing  or  using  firearms  By  removing 
sportsmen's  firearms  and  ammunition 
from  the  act.  we  would  not  weaken  the 
drive  against  crime  but  we  would  remove 
unnecessary  inconvenience  for  law-abid- 
ing citizens 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately  referred 

The  bill  iS  3417'  to  amend  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968  to  permit  the  in- 
terstate transportation  and  shipment  of 
firearms  used  for  sporting  purposes  and 
in  target  competition,  introduced  by  Mr 
McGee,  wsis  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 


added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2948,  to  re- 
store balance  in  the  federal  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States;  to  provide 
l)oth  the  encouragement  and  resources 
for  State  and  local  government  officials 
to  exercise  leadership  in  solving  their 
own  problems;  to  achieve  a  better  alloca- 
tion of  total  public  resources;  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  sharing  with  State  and  local 
governments  of  a  portion  of  the  tax 
revenue  received  by  the  United  States. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

SENATE    JOINT    EESOLUTION    61 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  tMr.  McCarthy)  ,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
( Mr.  Cannon  >  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  61,  amending 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


.ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  A 
BILL  AND  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

a      2940 

Mr  HATFIELD  Mr  President,  on  be- 
h.ilf  of  the  SenaUir  from  Tennessee  'Mr 
Baker  > .  I  ask  unanimoas  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  'Mr    Boccsi   be 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  356— RES- 
OLUTION REPORTED  AUTHORIZ- 
ING THE  PRINTING  OF  ADDITION- 
AL COPIES  OF  REPORT  ENTITLED 
■ORGANIZED  CRIME  CONTROL 
ACT  OF  1969" 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing original  resolution  iS.  Res.  356) ; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  356 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  1200  ad- 
ditional copies  of  the  report  entitled  "Or- 
ganized Crime  Control  Act  of  1969"  (S.  Rep. 
No  91-6171  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
the   Judiciary. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  357— SUB- 
MISSION OF  A  RESOLUTION  CALL- 
ING FOR  A  MORE  BALANCED  SET 
OF  ANTI-INFLATIONARY  POLICIES 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  need  for  anyone  to  dwell  for  long 
on  the  floor  of  this  Senate  deploring  the 
continuing  and  destructive  rate  of  infla- 
tion. 

Last  year  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
rose  by  6  1  percent.  That  is  a  loss  in  a 
single  year  of  nearly  $10  from  the  real 
purchasing  power  of  every  weekly  pay- 
check of  $150 — an  erosion  of  over  $60 
from  the  real  worth  of  every  $1,000  in 
savings 

But  the  simple  rise  in  prices — which, 
after  all.  means  that  at  least  some  people 
must  be  getting  higher  incomes — is  not 
in  Itself  the  only  problem.  The  real  evil 
of  inflation,  rather,  lies  in  the  social  and 
economic   distorlior^s   It   creates. 

Inflation  has  been  called  the  crudest 
tax  It  IS.  indeed,  a  tax.  but  It  is  more 
pernicious  than  any  tax  ever  devised  by 
government 

It  falls  most  heavily  on  those  least 
able  to  pay — the  poor,  the  aged,  and  all 
others  living  on  a  relatively  fixed  income 
In  fact,  even  the  wage  earner  can  no 
longer  keep  up  with  inflation,  as  weekly 
real  take-home  pay  declined  throughout 
the  last  3  months  of  1969. 
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It  robs  the  savings — especially  of  those 
who  do  not  have  the  wealth  and  the 
financial  expertise  to  store  savings  in 
real  property  or  in  other  forms  which 
can  "hedge"  against  inflation. 

It  weakens  our  productive  capacity, 
distorts  the  allocation  of  our  resources, 
and  worsens  our  balance  of  payments  as 
American  goods  become  priced  out  of  the 
world  market. 

Surely,  all  know  these  problems  and 
we  all  deplore  inflation.  Yet  we  are  not 
stopping  inflation. 

For  a  while,  the  persistence  of  steadily 
rising  prices  could  be  attributed — with 
some  charity — to  a  "new  administration," 
which  had  not  yet  had  time  to  grapple 
with  economic  problems.  More  reason- 
ably, the  persistence  of  inflation  could 
be  attributed  to  a  natural  "lag"  which 
separates  the  Initiation  of  the  "cure" 
and  the  actual  results  as  seen  in  a  sta- 
bilization and  then  a  lowering  of  the 
various  price  indices. 

But  prices  have  not  yet  even  leveled 
off — they  have  actually  continued  rising 
at  an  accelerated  pace.  Whereas  the  over- 
all Increase  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
last  year  was  6.1  percent,  the  increase  in 
prices  during  December  was  at  a  7.2- 
percent  annual  rate.  Prices  rose  by  0.4 
percent  in  October,  another  0.5  percent 
in  November,  and  another  0.6  percent 
In  December.  And  only  recently,  we 
learned  that  the  wholesale  price  index 
jumped  by  its  biggest  Increase  in  a  year — 
at  an  incredible  annual  rate  of  8.4  per- 
cent. 
X.  We  acknowledge  that  the  President  in- 
^  herited  an  inflationary  economy.  But  in- 
flatlon  in  1968  was  4.7  percent — serious, 
yet  not  as  serious  as  the  6.1  percent 
which  the  current  administration 
achieved  in  their  first  year  of  office. 

This  is  not  simply  the  result  of  a  lag. 
It  is  clear  and  simple  evidence  that 
current  anti-inflationary  policies  are 
ineffectual. 

But  this  is  not  all.  These  current  poli- 
cies may  well  be  even  worse  than  inef- 
fectual. The  cure  may  be  as  disastrous 
as  the  disease,  itself.  Specifically,  the 
policies  by  which  we  are  now  fighting 
inflation — and,  by  implication,  the  ab- 
sence of  policies  which  the  adminis- 
tration has  conspicuously  chosen  to  ne- 
glect— may  be  causing  social  and  eco- 
nomic dislocations  and  hardship  nearly 
as  serious  as  the  Inflation,  itself. 

The  current  administration  has  fo- 
cused almost  exclusively  on  the  "money 
market" — that  is,  on  the  highest  inter- 
est rates  in  over  100  years — to  combat 
Inflation.  The  theory  behind  this  policy 
is  that  high  rates  of  interest  will  cut 
down  on  investment  spending  and  there- 
by moderate  upward  pressures  on  prices. 

Certainly,  to  a  degree  this  is  true. 
Higher  interest  and  tighter  money  do 
have  some  restraining  influence  on  some 
kinds  of  Investors. 

However,  they  do  not  stop  the  major 
corporate  Investor,  who  finances  inter- 
nally or  else  is  relatively  unconcerned 
by  the  market  rate  of  Interest. 

They  do  not  stop  consumer  spending 
where  unsolicited  credit  cards  and  "easy 
payment  terms '  lead  people  to  borrow 
more  and  more,  regardless  of  flnance 
charges. 

High  Interest  rates  do  not  stop  Govern- 
ment waste — such  as  the  nearly  $21  bil- 


lion in  cost  overruns  reported  in  the 
Pentagon  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

And,  overall,  higher  interest  rates  have 
not  stopped  inflation — witness,  again, 
the  situation  today  where  inflation  has 
been  accelerating  for  the  last  3  months — 
reaching  over  0.6  percent  in  December 
alone — even  as  our  "money  market"  pol- 
icy moves  us  to  the  very  edge  of  a 
recession. 

Astronomical  interest  rates  do,  how- 
ever, make  it  virtually  Impossible  for  the 
average  man  to  buy  a  home. 

They  do  severely  cripple  the  construc- 
tion industry,  and  move  us  further  and 
further  away  from  the  housing  goals  of 
the  1970's. 

And  they  do  put  an  intolerable  bur- 
den on  municipal  governments  and 
school  boards  which  must  continue  to 
borrow  money  to  meet  desperate  local 
needs,  or  turn  to  the  even  more  tragic 
alternative  of  raising  local  property 
taxes. 

I  am  not  alone  in  these  observations. 
While  some  economists  have  differed  as 
to  the  timing  of  monetary  ease,  econo- 
mists of  all  political  and  economic  per- 
suasions are  now  convinced  that  we  need 
a  change  from  our  current  policy  of  plac- 
ing all  faith  in  monetary  restraint. 

Milton  Friedman,  the  famous  "mone- 
tarist" of  the  Chicago  school  and  with 
whom  I  have  probably  shared  more  dis- 
agreements than  agreements,  has  been 
calling  for  monetary  policies  which  would 
lower  interest  rates. 

Walter  Heller,  the  chief  architect  and 
popularizer  of  the  new  economics  said 
over  a  month  ago  that — 

A  recession  of  damaging  social  and  eco- 
nomic consequences  may  be  just  around  the 
comer  If  the  Federal  Reserve  does  not  relent. 

In  a  more  recent  statement  before  a 
joint  session  of  the  American  Economics 
Association  and  the  American  Agricul- 
tural Economics  Association,  Dr.  Heller 
asked: 

Has  our  economic  slowdown  gone  far 
enough  and  Its  fiscal  policy  going  to  be  tight 
enough  to  permit  some  monetary  easing? 
The  answer  Is  yes  ...  to  ease  today  Is  the 
better  part  of  economic  and  social  valor. 

In  the  administration.  Itself,  Secretary 
of  Labor  Shultz  has  called  for  an  easing 
of  monetary  restraint. 

Finally,  at  least  two  of  the  seven 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board — in  whose  hands  we  place  deci- 
sion to  maintain  or  lower  interest 
rates — have  publicly  called  for  some 
resolution  of  monetary  restraint  and  a 
better  balance  of  anti-inflation  policies. 

What  interest  rates  have  done  is  to 
place  a  grossly  imfair  burden  of  a  largely 
ineffectual  fight  against  inflation  upon 
the  homebuildlng  industry  and  a  few 
other  selective  sectors  of  the  economy. 

We  all  know  that  the  current  shortage 
of  housing  is  one  of  our  severest  domestic 
problems.  Only  with  2.6  mlUion  new 
starts  a  year  can  we  begin  to  meet  the 
crisis  of  this  next  decade  and  meet  the 
goal  of  26  million  units  in  the  1970's. 

But  housing  starts  are  down  today 
from  a  rate  of  1.7  million  to  a  low  of 
1.4  million  new  starts. 

A  $20,000  home  on  a  30-year  mortg«ige 
would  incur  interest  costs  alone  of 
$26,000  at  a  rate  of  6%  percent  which 


only  a  very  short  time  ago  was  thought 
to  be  a  fairly  high  rate  of  interest. 

Last  year,  with  mortgage  money,  at 
best,  at  IV2  percent,  this  home  bt«?er 
would  have  signed  up  to  pay  $30,300  in 
interest  charges  alone  over  the  30  years 
and  now,  with  PHA  and  VA  rates  at  an 
astronomical  ZV2  percent,  the  home  buy- 
er will  add  $35,400  to  his  principle  of 
$20,000  to  make  a  grand  repayment  over 
30  years  of  $55,400. 

Between  6%  and  8  "2  percent  is  a  mat- 
ter of  nearly  $25  a  month,  and  $9,000 
over  the  span  of  30  years. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  average  family 
finds  they  simply  carmot  afford  the  home 
for  which  they  have  saved  for  so  many 
years.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  con- 
struction industries,  the  savings  and  loan 
industry  and  others  involved  in  this  sec- 
tor should  feel  a  terribly  imfair  share  of 
the  burden  of  restraint.  And  it  is  no 
wonder  that  long-range  planners  are  at  a 
loss  to  say  where  people  can  be  kept  in 
the  next  10  years  unless  we  begin  flnally 
to  move  toward — or  at  least  to  stop  re- 
treating from — our  goal  of  decent  hous- 
ing for  all  Americans  by  the  end  of  the 
1970's. 

Current  anti-inflationary  policies 
threaten  more  than  the  construction  in- 
dustry. Within  the  philosophy  of  re- 
straint and  austerity  is  the  willingness 
to  accept  increases  in  unemployment  as 
the  price  for  restraining  prices. 

But  who  pays  this  price?  Not  the  busi- 
nessman or  banker  who  are  calling  for 
us  to  restrain  the  economy.  Not  the 
economists.  Government  officials,  or  poli- 
ticians who  similarly  express  willingness 
to  accept  this  trade. 

It  is  the  worker  who  stands  to  lose — 
his  overtime,  his  normal  workweek,  and 
even  his  job. 

Already,  real  take-home  pay  has 
dropped  as  worker's  hours  have  beeu 
cut  at  the  same  time  as  prices  have  ris- 
en. Taking  into  accoimt  the  shorter  work- 
week as  well  as  the  rising  cost  of  living, 
the  average  American  today  is  worse  off 
in  real  terms  than  he  was  4  years  ago. 
Even  more,  this  unfair  and  imneces- 
sary  burden  of  unemployment  will  be 
felt  by  the  "last  hired" — largely  the 
young,  the  unskilled,  and  the  minorities. 
It  is  from  their  paychecks,  their  self- 
respect,  and  their  futures  that  the  cur- 
rent stabilizing  policies  seem  prepared 
to  pay  for  the  cost  of  restraint. 

Recent  data  supplied  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  indicate  that  a  1 -percent 
increase  in  unemployment — from  3.5  to 
4.5  percent: 

Would  have  just  under  a  1 -percent  in- 
crease in  white,  adult  unemployment. 

Would  increase  unemployment  among 
black  adult  males  from  3.9  to  7.0  per- 
cent. 

Would  increase  unemployment  among 

teenage  whites  from  11.4  to  12.4  percent. 

And    would    increase    unemployment 

among  teenage  blacks  from  22.9  to  26.2 

percent. 

It  is  a  serious  and  tragic  mistake  to 
feel  that  we  must  accept  unemployment 
as  the  price  for  stopping  inflation.  But 
to  place  the  burden  of  inflation — and  the 
burden  of  restraint — upon  the  poor,  and 
the  black  would  be  intolerable. 

So  far,  all  the  administration  has 
planned  is  for  some  job  training.  While 
training  is  important  and  even  essential. 
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It  beg>  the  central  problem  of  nsiriR  un- 
employment which  IS.  ven-  smipl>.  no 
jobs  We  mii>t  have.  in.  addition  to  tram- 
in^,  a  prcgram  which  can  actually  pro- 
\ide  woilhwlule  job.>  to  those  who  may 
fall  \ictim  ij  the  policies  of  restraint 

What  I  am  artjuinp  for  is  simply  a 
more  reasonable  mix  ot  anti-inflalion- 
arv  policies  Rather  than  put  all  of  our 
h  )pe-i  into  agertsale  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies,  we  should  supplement  and  com- 
plement monetary  and  fiscal  policy  with 
an  entire  range  of  .-Neleciive  pohcies: 

First  The  administration  mu.-.t  imme- 
diately undertake  to  r.>ll  back  interest 
rates  While  I  recocnize  the  semi-inde- 
!)endence  of  the  Fed.  we  must  a.-sume 
that  the  administration  has  .seme  reason- 
able influence  over  the  policies  of  a  newly 
appointed  chairman  More  important,  the 
admjrastration  should  consider  the  pos- 
sible use  of  Public  Law  91-151  passed  by 
ttie  Congress  last  se.ssion  and  enabling 
the  President  to  institute  selective  credit 
controls. 

Second  V.'e  r.in  do  much  more  to  pro- 
mote economy  in  Government,  particu- 
larly m  Pentagon  procurement  policies. 
Recent  .-tudies  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  have  suptwrted  additional 
budget  cuts  of  $10  billion  which  would 
still  merely  pet  at  waste,  and  wtuld  not 
leopardi/e  our  commitments  here  or 
abroad  Better  prccu'ement  p  ilicies.  with 
competitive  bidding  and  standardised  ac- 
counting procedure-^  would  also  help  to- 
ward this  end  Fiscal  discipline  is  surely 
necessary,  but  this  can  well  be  under- 
taken in  areas  of  clear  and  unjustified 
waste,  and  should  not  have  to  detract 
from  human  programs  and  other  press- 
ing social  needs 

Third.  There  ls  a  whole  host  of  other 
Goverrxment  wastes  which  can  be  cut  as 
anti-inflationary  policy  The  oil  deple- 
tion allowance,  oil  import  quotas,  price 
supports  to  wealthv  farmers  in  excess  of 
$20,000.  various  restrictive  tanfls.  clumsy 
payments  procedures  in  such  programs 
as  medicare,  and  medicaid,  and  many 
others 

Fourth.  We  must  seek  to  carefully  co- 
ordinate economic  policy  with  programs 
in  manpower  training,  job  creation,  and 
public  .-ervice  employment  Only  in  this 
uay  can  we  keep  the  young,  the  black, 
the  poor,  and  the  unskilled,  from  having 
to  bear  all  of  the  actual  burden  of  re- 
straint At  the  same  time,  of  course,  we 
must  pursue  a  mix  of  anti-inflati?narv 
pchcies  which  do  not  threaten  significant 
increa.'^es  in  unemployment. 

Fifth.  Finally,  and  perhaps  the  must 
imporunt.  the  administration  must 
abandon  its  avowed  policy  of  "hands  off 
all  price  and  wage  decisions  '  Dr  Arthur 
Okun.  with  the  most  recent  data,  has 
demonstrated  quite  conclusively  that  this 
decision  by  the  current  administration 
not  to  become  involved  in  the  market- 
place" was  not  a  "neutral"  p-jrition.  but 
was.  quite  tiie  contrary,  a  very  positive 
go  ahead  '  to  many  of  the  generally  non- 
competitive basic  industries  Dr  Okun 
calculates,  in  fact,  that  this  indirect  go 
ahead"  wais.  by  itself,  responsible  for 
between  one-half  and  1  percent  of  the 
extra  infiaticn  m  wholesale  industrial 
prices 

Our  economy  cannot  run  all  by  Itself 
We  are  too  interdependent    The  public 


has  too  great  a  stake  in  price  and  wage 
decisions  Competition  in  many  sectors  is 
too  imperfect  too  limited  And  the  Gov- 
[•rnnient.  it->i'lf.  has  loo  great  iin  impact 
on  prices  and  waives. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  adminis- 
tration can  no  lon^-er  abdicate  resixjn- 
sibiiiTv  for  participatini;  a<  tively  m  price 
and  wa!?e  decisions  which  affect  the  pub- 
He  interest 

Mr  President,  in  li-iht  of  these  urave 
problems: 

The  obvious  ineffectiveness  of  our  cur- 
rent anti-mtlationary  policies,  and 

The  obvious  .social  and  economic  dis- 
tortions which  our  current  policies  are 
creatin." 

I  am  submitting  a  Senate  resolution 
which  I  ask.  by  unanimous  consent,  be 
printed  at  the  clo.se  of  these  remarks 

This  resolution  states  the  sen.-<e  of  the 
Senate  th^t 

First  A  more  balanced  set  of  anti-in- 
flationary  policies  must  b"  pursued,  and 
Second  That  the  Senate  must  examine 
the  peculiar  nature  of  inflation  in  differ- 
ent sectors  of  the  economy — such  as  basic 
industries,  food,  housinsj.  medical  care, 
and  the  money  market — and  draw  rec- 
ommendations for  a  policy  mix  based 
on  the  extent  causes,  and  most  appro- 
priate cures  for  these  different  forms  of 
inflation 

We  must  cease  fichting  old  inflation 
with  the  wrong  policies  The  .sheer  pres- 
sure of  excess  demand  has  been  taken 
out  of  the  economv  What  remains  is  an 
inflationary  psychology,  a  momentum  of 
price  and  wage  increases  m  certain  key 
sectors,  and  other  structural  problems  A 
simplistic  policy  of  monetary  restraint  is 
not  enough  We  need  to  seek  new.  flexible, 
and  pragmatic  policies  It  is  to  encourage 
and  facilitate  this  that  I  submit  my  res- 
olution, on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
Cr.\nston.  Gravel.  Hart.  Inouye.  Mans- 
field Moss,  and  Randolph 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Tlie  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred 

The  resolution  S  Res  357'  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Bankmg  and 
Currency,  as  follows 

S  Res  357 
Whereas  the  United  States  Is  currenrly 
experiencing  a  rate  of  inflation  which 
amounted  to  a  6  1  percent  Increase  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  In  1969.  which  steadily 
accelerated  through  the  last  quarter  of  that 
year,  and  which  currently  shows  no  sign  of 
a  significant  moderation. 

Whereas  such  a  rate  of  Inflation  is  known 
to  weaken  our  production  base,  distort  the 
allocation  of  resources,  and  worsen  the  inter- 
national balance  of  payments; 

Whereas  such  a  rate  of  inflation  Is  known 
to  redistribute  Income,  placing  the  greatest 
burden  upon  those  with  fixed  or  reiatlvel> 
fixed  mcjmes.  with  prcpf-rtlonately  higher 
expenses  In  such  areiis  as  medical  payments, 
or  with  proportionately  more  of  their  assets 
held  in  money  form. 

Whereas  this  Inflation  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  rise  In  Interest  rates  to  their 
highest  level  in  over  one  hundred  years. 

Wherea*  these  high  Interest  rates  have 
had  a  severe  lmpek:t  on  selected  sectors  of 
the  economy  principally  upon  the  construc- 
tion Industry,  municipal  governments  and 
independent  school  district*,  farmers,  and 
small  businesses: 

Whereas  the  economy  showed  no  real 
growth  in  the  last  quarter  of  1969  adjusting 


that 


the 
the 


for     price     Increases.     IndlcntUig 
United  States   may    be  on    the   \erge   ol 
first  economic  recession  In  nine  years: 

Whereas  past  and  current  efforts  to  con- 
trol inflation  have  been  directed  almost  ex- 
clusively toward  the  aggregate  economy." 
relying  principally  upon  high  interest  rates 
and  tight  mi.'nev,  and.  to  a  lesser  degree, 
uptm  achieving  a  surplus  In  the  Federal 
budget: 

Whereas  these  ant  l-inHatlon-iry  piUoles 
\\:\\e  paid  Insuffloient  attention  to  the  very 
substantial  differences  In  The  extent  and 
rause  of  and  In  the  most  effective  cures  for. 
Inflation  with  respect  Ui  various  sectors  of 
the  economy  such  as  housing'  food  medical 
care    basic  industries    and  others,   and 

Whereas  this  rellanie  upon  aggregate 
policies  uf  restraint  with  a  principal  concen- 
tration upon  high  Interest  rat^s  and  tight 
nionev  h.is  not  brought  Inflation  under  con- 
tml  but  ha.s  severely  dlst<rted  the  economy, 
damaged  the  housing  Industry,  and  currently 
threatens  to  lead  Into  a  recession  and  Intoler- 
able increases  In  unemploymetit  Now.  there- 
fore  be  It 

ficioJird  bv  the  Senate  That  It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Administration, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Concress.  should 
seek  a  more  balanced  set  of  antl-lnflatlonary 
policies  to  the  end  of  combatting  Inflation 
and  bringing  down  interest  rates  while 
spreadln;;  the  burden  of  restraint  more 
eqult.ibly  among  all  secUTs  of  the  economy 
and  the  population,  through  such  policies 
as 

1  Taking  a  direct  Interest  In  price  and 
wai;e  movement*  In  key  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy, and  taking  steps  to  resist  Increases 
which  In  the  light  of  profits,  productivity, 
increased  costs  of  living,  and  the  degree  of 
c  jmpetltlon  in  the  sector  appear  to  be  un- 
justified and  contrary  to  the  public  Interest; 

2  Making  use  of  discretionary  credit  con- 
trols and  other  such  policies  as  provided  by 
law  to  crintrol  Investment  spending  without 
placing  an  exces-sive  burden  upon  the  housing 
industry: 

.3  Seeking  to  coordinate  economic  policy 
with  programs  in  manpower  training  and 
public  service  employment  to  reduce  the  un- 
employment-inflation tradeoff. 

4  Examining  the  possible  Inflationary  Im- 
pact of  the  government  policies  with  respect 
to  procurement,  stockpile  management, 
subsidies,  trade  restrictions,  and  others;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Congress  should  examine  price  and 
wage  movements  In  such  kev  sectors  of  the 
economy  ai  Basic  industries,  housing,  food, 
medical  care,  education  and  other  public  ex- 
penditures, and  the  money  market  for  an- 
swers to  the  following  questions 

1  What  has  been  the  extent  of  inflation  in 
that  sector' 

2  What  has  been  the  socal  and  economic 
impact  of  inflation  In  that  sector' 

3  What  h.ive  been  the  apparent  causes  of 
inflation  In  that  sector' 

4  How  susceptible  has  that  sector  been  to 
aggregate  fiscal  and  monetary  restraint? 

5  What  policy  consequences  can  be  drawn 
from  the  above  Information  with  resjject  to 
the  ootimal  m.x "  uf  anti-lnflatlouary 
policies? 

AMENDMENT  OF  LABOR-MANAGE- 
MENT RELATIONS  ACT.  1947  RE- 
LATING TO  EMPLOYER  CONTRI- 
BUTIONS FOR  JOINT  INDUSTRY 
PROMOTION  OF  PRODUCTS  IN 
CERTAIN  INSTANCES 

AMENDMENT    NO      48S 

Mr  FANNIN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. inUnded  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  'S  1369'  to  amend  section 
302  c  I  of  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
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tions  Act.  1947.  to  permit  employer  con- 
tributions for  joint  industrj'  promotion 
of  products  in  certain  instances,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed 

NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  DEPART- 
MENT OF  THE  INTERIOR  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  hearings  on  the  budget 
estimates  included  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
appropriation  bill  will  be  held  by  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations charged  with  the  respon- 
.slbility  for  that  bill  beginning  Wednes- 
day. February  18. 

The  hearings  wil  begin  at  9:30  in  the 
morning  and  will  be  held  in  Room  1114, 
New  Senate  Office  Building.  They  are 
scheduled  through  March  20  for  de- 
partmental witnesses. 

I  have  set  aside  Wednesday,  April  1. 
to  hear  Members  of  Congress,  and  I  will 
appreciate  it  if  they  will  advise  me  or 
the  clerk  of  the  subcommittee  as  soon  as 
possible  if  they  desire  to  appear.  On  Mon- 
day. April  13.  the  subcommittee  will  hear 
from  outside  witnesses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
schedule  of  hearings  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  schediUe 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

StHOEULE  or  Senate  Hearings,  the  Depart- 
ment OF  THE  Interior  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Bill.  Fiscal  Year  1971. 
Room  1114.  New  Senate  OmcE  Building. 
9  30  A  M  .  Unless  Otherwise  Noted 
Wednesdav.  February  18.  Secretary  Walter 
J   HIckel 

Thursday.  February  19.  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

Monday.  February  23,  9:30  am..  Office  of 
Territories — Adminlfitratlon,  Ousim  and 
American  Samoa.  2:00  p.m.,  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Tuesday,  February  24,  Geolog:lcal  Sxirvey. 
Wednesday,  February  25,  Bureau  of  Mines. 
Thursday.  February  26,  Office  of  Coal  Re- 
search,  Office   of   Oil   and   Gas, 

Monday.  March  2.  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation. Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund. 
Tuesday,  March  3,  National  Park  Service. 
Wednesday.  March  4.  Office  of  Saline  Water, 
Office    of    Water    Resources    Research. 

Thursday,  March  5.  Office  of  the  Solicitor, 
Office  of  the  Secretary. 

Monday.  March  9.  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

Tuesday.  March  10,  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion, National  Council  on  Indian  Opportu- 
nity, Indian  Health  Service, 

Wednesday,  March  11,  Bureau  of  Commer- 
cial Fisheries. 

Thursday,  March  12,  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 

Friday,  March   13,  Forest  Service. 
Monday.    March    16,    National    Gallery    of 
Art.  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Tuesday,  March  17,  Public  LAnd  Law  Re- 
view Commission,  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission,  Federal  Field  com- 
mittee for  Development  Planning  In  Alaska. 
Thursday.  March  19.  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission. 

Friday.    March    20,    Commission    of    Pine 
Arts,  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 
Wednesday .  April  1.  Members  of  Congress. 
Monday,  April  13,  Outside  Witnesses. 


POSSIBLE  IMPERFECTION  OF  GENO- 
CIDE CONVENTION— NO  ARGU- 
MENT AGAINST  U.S.  RATIFICA- 
TION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  Nations  Convention  on  Genocide 
has  been  the  subject  of  criticism  from 
many  sincere  men.  The  late  Secretary 
of  State,  John  Foster  Dulles,  had  grave 
reservations  about  the  real  efficacy  of 
the  Convention  on  Genocide. 

I  do  not  dismiss  this  criticism  or  skep- 
ticism. But  if  the  U.S.  Senate  waited  for 
the  perfect  law  without  any  flaw  or 
shortcomlng.  the  legislative  record  of 
any  Congress  would  be  a  total  blank.  I 
am  amazed  that  men  who  daily  see  that 
the  enactment  of  any  legislation  is  the 
art  of  the  possible  could  captiously  not 
pick  an  international  covenant  on  the 
outlawing  on  genocide.  Through  this 
convention  the  commission  of  specified 
acts  with  intent  to  exterminate  national 
ethnic,  racial,  or  religious  groups  as  such 
is  made  a  crime  under  international  law. 
The  Genocide  Convention  has  as  its 
stated  objectives  the  preservation  of 
man's  most  precious  right,  the  right  to 
live.  When  the  Genocide  Convention  was 
submitted  to  the  Senate  21  years  ago 
only  live  nations  had  ratified  it.  Since 
then  another  74  nations  have  ratified 
the  Genocide  Convention  but  not  the 
United  States. 

America  is  conspicuous.  We  are  con- 
spicuous for  our  remarkable  national 
record  in  the  struggle  for  human  rights. 
We  are  just  as  conspicuous  for  our  in- 
ternational absence  in  the  ratification  of 
the  United  Nations  Convention  on  Gen- 
ocide. We  should  resolve  without  further 
hesitation  or  excuse  this  hypocritical  in- 
consistency between  domestic  achieve- 
ment and  International  indifference.  One 
can  always  find  another  "the"  to  change 
to  "an"  if  that  be  his  objection.  Seventy- 
four  nations  have  recognized  this  ele- 
mentary fact  and  have  chosen  to  ratify 
the  Convention  on  Genocide.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  if  these  nations  had  wished 
they  could  have  found  phrases  not  to 
their  national  taste  in  this  document,  but 
they  perceived  a  larger  responsibility — 
a  responsibility  to  mankind — to  individ- 
ually and  collectively  condemn  inhuman 
barbarism. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  joined  the  Johnson,  Kennedy, 
Eisenhower,  and  Tnunan  administra- 
tions in  calling  for  ratification  of  this 
convention  and  it  seems  to  me  the  Sen- 
ate should  perceive  that  same  obligation 
and  move  qidckly  to  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention  at  last. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business' 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  VirgiiUa.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LET  US  RESTORE  RURAL  AMERICA 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  as  this  body  undertakes  its  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  514  to  extend  pro- 
grams of  assistance  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  we  are  on  a  quest 
for  wisdom.  Not  so  much  for  ourselves, 
although  I  hope  we  shall  demonstrate 
this  quality  in  our  deliberations,  but 
rather  for  the  children  of  today  who  will 
be  citizens  of  the  21st  centui-y.  For  with 
all  the  tumult  and  revolt  that  has  beset 
our  people,  our  greatest  hope  must  lie 
with  the  future  generations  who,  I  am 
convinced,  must  be  better  trained  and 
inspired  if  they  are  to  lead  mankind  out 
of  the  new  wilderness  of  ravaged  nature 
with  its  ecological  blight. 

I  need  not  enumerate  for  Senators  the 
specter  of  inflation,  pollution,  war, 
famine,  and  the  population  extinction, 
except  to  add  that  it  would  appear  that 
mankind  is  strapping  the  steeds  of  the 
dreaded  horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse,  as 
they  speed  across  the  horizons  of  this 
planet  at  an  ever-increasing  gait. 

It  is  not  my  piirpose  to  predict  grim 
prospects  for  the  year  2000,  but  rather 
to  stand  on  its  threshold  and  urge  that 
we  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  creation  of 
the  kind  of  mental  and  moral  fiber  in  our 
youth,  that  they  may  be  better  prepared 
to  cope  with  the  ravaging  waste  of  our 
great  resources. 

Over  the  past  200  years,  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  industrial  revolution,  man- 
kind seems  bent  on  the  destruction  of 
lifeglving  nature  that  has  stood  for  mil- 
lions of  years.  The  overpowering  desire 
to  master  the  machine  and  capture  the 
full  benefits  of  its  material  promise  have 
robbed  us  of  a  tranquillity  of  soul  and 
spirit  so  necessary  for  the  deep  under- 
standing of  the  threats  that  plague  the 
world  today.  Nature  reflects  its  abhor- 
rence of  our  savage  haste. 

If  humanity  is  our  principal  resource, 
we  have  faulted  it  in  America,  the  rich- 
est nation  on  earth. 

Why  should  our  average  level  of  edu- 
cation stand  at  11  years  of  schooling  in 
our  urban  areas,  and  only  9  years  in  our 
rural  areas? 

Why  should  twice  as  many  urban 
children  attend  college  as  children  from 
the  rural  sections? 

Why  are  there  still  10.000  one-room 
schools  in  this  Nation,  still  isolated  from 
the  mainstream  of  programs  in  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  education? 

Why  do  only  two  pupils  in  10  receive 
college  degrees? 

Why  are  60  percent  of  our  high  school 
students  unprepared  to  hold  a  job? 

Why  do  10  million  elementary  children 
in  this  Nation  attend  schools  without  li- 
braries? 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  problems 
that  lie  on  our  doorstep.  Unless  long- 
range  action  is  taken,  what  illiteracy  will 
plague  us  after  this  Nation  has  increased 
its  population  to  300  million  in  the  near 
future? 

The  State  of  North  Dakota,  which  I 
represent,  is  an  agricultural  State  and 
its  citizens  have  derived  their  livelihoods 
from  the  boimtiful  prairies  at  the  sweat 
of  their  brows.  The  farming  areas  of  this 
Nation  feed,  not  only  this  country,  but 
also  a  large  portion  of  the  world  «uid  yet 
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closelv  related  to  the  problems  I  have 
enumerated  here  is  the  difficulty  of  these 
good  people  to  mamum  an  adequate 
sundard  of  hvmg  in  our  prosperous 
economi'. 

In  recent  years  we  have  been  told  that 
70  percent  of  our  population,  or  140  mil- 
lion people  live  on  2  percent  of  the  land. 
RecenUv  we  have  been  advised  by  the 
Brookings  Institution  that  If  current 
trends  continue  to  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, 77  percent  of  the  predicted  300 
million  Americans  will  then  be  jammed 
into  just  11  percent  of  our  continental 
land  area 

We  are  confronted  with  an  immense 
problem  calling  for  a  new  rural  environ- 
ment which  would  reverse  the  migration 
to  our  urban  centers  Have  we  not 
pvramided  misery  into  ghetto  buildings 
w'lth  the  migration  of  some  20  million 
people  from  the  land  to  the  cities'>  Has  it 
been  profitable  for  America  to  empty 
vast  areas  of  its  rural  regions,  losing 
population  m  one-third  of  its  counties  in 
the  1960s'' 

In  a  recent  year  421.000  persons  moved 
from  the  farm  to  the  cities  I  suggest 
that  this  heavy  migration,  which  has 
found  many  of  our  citizens  ill  prepared 
for  demands  of  urban  life,  has  only 
added  to  the  misery  and  despair  of  our 
large  cities. 

I  am  unpressed  that  H  R.  514  makes 
provision  for  correcting  many  of  these 
deficiencies  America  can  ill  afTord  a 
lack-lustre  program  for  the  training  of 
Its  youth.  Irrespective  of  the  priorities 
and  competing  demands  of  other  pro- 
grams, education  must  share  a  more  un- 
portant  place  in  our  national  priorities 
and  interest. 

For  example,  under  modern  day  guid- 
ance and  testing  programs  the  potential 
of  our  youth  can  bo  readily  determmed. 
As  sUted  by  Dr.  Roger  T  Lennon,  vice 
president,  Harcourt.  Brace  &  World.  Inc., 
and  director  of  their  test  department  to 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  July  16. 
1969: 

Well  conceived  tesnni?  pro«ri-airis  are  in- 
dispensable in  the  early  identification  of 
varieties  of  talent,  in  the  assessment  of  its 
growth  ..nd  development  sind  In  the  fruitful 
matin?  of  talents  to  the  varieties  of  tasks 
that  must  be  performed  in  the  national  wel- 
fare 

Our  rural  population  has  given  us  the 
greatest  agricultural  industry  in  the 
world  Our  people  on  the  land  have  pro- 
vided this  Nation  with  the  lowest  food 
costs  of  any  nation  in  the  world  in  terms 
of  percent  of  disposable  income  Propor- 
tionately, citizens  of  other  nations  must 
expend  two  to  three  times  the  amount 
American  citizens  require  for  food  and 
fibers. 

I  hope  when  our  President  spoke  of 
enhancing  the  quahty  of  life,  he  meant 
to  emphasize  the  spiritual,  as  well  as  the 
material  enhancement  of  our  great  Na- 
tion For  only  a  mind  that  is  trained  will 
be  able  to  cope  with  the  staggering 
threats  to  humamty  over  the  next  30 
years.  I,  for  one.  believe  that  we  must 
place  high  priority  on  our  educational 
programs,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  rural  areas  because  only  in  this  way 
will  our  rural  people  be  prepared  to  meet 
the  demands  of  industry  and  commerce 
as  we  witness  an  increase  of  100  million 
people  in  our  population,  and  hopefully, 


a  reversal  in  the  vast  migration  from  the 
ruial  areas  to  the  cities 

As  long  as  we  pile  billions  upon  billions 
for  armaments,  space  journeys,  super- 
sonic aircraft,  and  assistance  to  foreign 
nations,  we  most  certainly  cannot  deny 
every  child  in  America  the  right  to  an 
adequate  education  One  that  will  aver- 
age beyond  16  years  of  age — one  that  will 
average  beyond  14  years  of  age  for  rural 
children  one  that  will  provide  America 
with  the  best  trained  and  skilled  minds  m 
the  world. 

I  know  for  a  fact  that  the  people  of  my 
great  State  prefer  their  land  to  be  fam- 
ily owntxl  and  operated  I  know  that  they 
are  desirous  of  children  growint;  up  m 
that  SUte  and  being  able  to  find  u.se- 
ful  occupations  in  the  farming  areas 
They,  too.  deserve  t)etter  quality  in  their 
lives,  which  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
extending  greater  educational  advan- 
tages to  the  rural  and  local  areas 

HR  514  provides  this,  and  even 
though  the  extension  of  our  authoriza- 
tion from  the  primary  and  secondary 
facilities  of  this  Nation  totals  S35  billion 
between  now  and  1975,  I  believe  that 
America  can  well  afford  it  It  is  the  least 
we  can  do 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLXmON— AU- 
THORIZING AND  RFXJUESTING 
THE  PRESIDENT  TO  PROCLAIM 
THE  FIRST  FULL  WEEK  IN  \LAY 
AS  NATIONAL  EMPLOY  THE  OLDER 
WORKER  WEEK 

Mr  R.ANDOLPH  Mr  President,  on 
March  10,  1969.  a  number  of  Senators 
joined  me  in  sponsoring  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  authonze  and  request  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  first  full  week 
m  May  as  -National  Employ  the  Older 
Worker  Week."  and  calling  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  SUtes  to  observe  such 
a  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  ac- 
tivities, and  programs  The  Senators  co- 
sponsonng  this  measure  are  Senator 
WiLLi.\MS  of  New  Jersey,  chairman  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  and  Sen- 
ators Bible.  Fannin,  Fonc.  Kennedy. 
Miller  Mondale.  Moss,  Muskie.  Yar- 
BOROUCH  and  Yoi-ng  of  Ohio,  all  of  whom 
are  members  of  our  committee 

I  regret  that  the  joint  resolution  is 
still  awaiting  action  in  the  Judiciary 
Committ<»e  At  this  time,  it  is  my  pur- 
po.se  to  reemphasize  the  need  for  this 
measure  and  to  outline  supporting  In- 
formation which  has  bwn  developed  by 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging 

In  a  working  paper  prepared  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Industrial  Geron- 
tx>Iogy  for  our  committee,  it  was  force- 
fully pointed  out  that  our  Nation  does 
not  have  a  clear-cut  policy  for  maximum 
utilization  of  older  workers  Tlie  dis- 
tinguished authors  of  the  working  paper 
emphatically  concluded: 

The  price  the  Nation  pays  for  failure  to 
maximize  employment  opportunities  for 
older  workers  is  increased  dependency.  We 
do  not  see  an  increase  In  dependency  a.s  a 
i;-Kxl  tool  with  which  to  fight  inflaUon.  We 
all  h.ive  much  more  to  gain  through  a  na- 
tional effort  to  r.\lse  our  productive  capacity 
and  simultaneously  provide  meaningful  Job 
opportunities  for  older  people. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  and  Retirement  Incomes.  I 


have  had  a  longstanding  concern  over 
the  need  for  Increased  efforts  to  maxi- 
mize employment  opportunities  for  the 
elderly.  Accordingly,  at  my  direction  the 
subcommittee  held  hearings  in  December 
on  the  'Employment  Aspects  of  the  Eco- 
nomics of  Aging." 

These  hearings  clearly  revealed  that 
the   critical   period   in   employment   for 
adult  men  occurs  during  their  late  forties 
and  early  fities.  In  fact,  beginning  about 
age  45  several  trends  become  evident: 
Unemployment  begins  to  rise; 
The    duration    of    unemployment   in- 
creases substantially;  and 
Labor  force  participation  declines. 
During  the  past  two  decades,  a  large 
number  of  older  workers  have  withdrawn 
from   the  labor  force.  For  example.  In 
1966  there  were  1.253.000  men  in  the  55 
to  64  age  category  who  were  not  in  the 
labor  force  This  represented  nearly  600.- 
000  more  than  in  1C47— a  90-percent  In- 
crease For  men  65  and  over  the  employ- 
ment    dropout    rate    has    more    than 
doubled  during  the  past  20  years.  From 
1947  to  1966  the  number  of  men  65  and 
older  who  were  not  in  the  labor  force  in- 
creased   from    2,590,000    to    5,635,000— a 
118-percent  mcrease. 

If  current  labor  force  participation 
trends  continue,  one  out  of  every  six  men, 
presently  in  the  55  to  59  age  bracket,  will 
not  be  in  the  labor  force  by  the  time  he 
reaches  the  age  of  64.  Ten  years  ago  this 
ratio  was  only  1  out  of  8. 

Mr  President,  underutilization  of  the 
older  worker  is  probably  costing  our  Na- 
tion billions  of  dollars  in  terms  of  lost 
production  and  services  and  added  ex- 
penses for  unemployment  compensation 
and  public  assistance.  More  importantly, 
the  Impact  on  these  individuals  in  terms 
of  frustration,  despair,  and  the  loss  of  the 
sense  of  dignity  and  status  is  incalcula- 
ble. 

Several  studies  have  demonstrated 
that  elderly  workers  are  physically  and 
mentally  capable  of  performing  their 
tasks  as  well  as  their  younger  coimter- 
parts.  In  many  instances,  they  are  better 
equipped  because  of  added  experience 
and  mature  judgment. 

In  recognition  of  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  employment  of  older  per- 
sons, the  Amerigan  Legion  has  promoted 
since  1959,  a  program  to  designate  the 
first  full  week  In  May  as  "Employ  the 
Older  Worker  Week  "  My  resolution  Is 
directed  toward  bringing  this  meritorious 
objective  to  a  nationwide  endeavor  by 
encouraging  public  and  private  efforts  to 
take  advanUge  of  the  experience  and 
talents  of  elderly  persons.  It  Is  my  genu- 
ine hope  that  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee will  take  prompt  and  favorable 
action  on  this  resolution  to  focus  In- 
creased national  attention  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  employing  older  persons. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  74  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  <S.J.  Res.  74)  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SJ.  Rrs.  74 
Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  the  first  full  calendar  week  In  May 
of  each  year  as  "National  Employ  the  Older 
Worker  Week" 

Whereas  many  older  workers  have  dlfflculty 
finding   and    reUlnlng   employment    despite 
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their  experience,  stability,  dependability, 
energy,  and  enthusiasm;   and 

Whereas  failure  of  qualified  older  workers 
to  find  employment  Is  unfortunate  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Nation  In  that  there  Is  a 
failure  to  take  full  advantage  of  their  poten- 
tials for  helping  the  Nation  to  reach  Its 
objectives;  and  there  Is  an  Increased  possi- 
bility that  they  and  their  dependents  will 
need  public  assistance  and  a  decreased  possi- 
bility that  they  will  pay  taxes;  and 

Whereas  the  unemployablUty  of  qualified 
workers  not  only  Impoverishes  them  In  the 
present  but  can  also  reduce  future  retire- 
ment income  due  to  Inability  to  acquire 
social  security  quarters  of  coverage  and 
credits  under  other  retirement  systems;  and 

Whereas  unemployment  of  qualified  older 
workers  may  adversely  affect  younger  mem- 
bers of  their  families  as  well  as  themselves; 
and 

Whereas  Congress,  In  enacting  the  Age 
Discrimination  In  Employment  Act  of  1967 
(Public  Law  90-202),  recognized  the  neces- 
sity of  Implementing  the  national  policy  of 
prohibiting  age  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment with  an  active  program  of  education 
and  Information  concerning  the  advantages 
of  employing  older  workers;   and 

Whereas  the  American  Legion  has,  for 
approximately  ten  years,  designated  the  first 
week  in  May  each  year  as  "National  Employ 
the  Older  Worker  Week '.  which  It  celebrates 
by  commending  employers  who  have  taken 
the  leadership  In  employing  older  workers: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represeiitatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  the  first 
full  calendar  week  In  May  of  each  year  as 
"National  Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week" 
and  calling  upon  employer  and  employee 
organizations,  other  organizations  officially 
concerned  with  employment,  and  upon  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies, 
activities,  and  programs  designed  to  increase 
employment  opportunities  for  older  workers 
and  to  bring  about  the  elimination  of  dis- 
crimination in  employment  because  of  age, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  comments  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph I  concerning  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 74.  which  would  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  first  full  week  in 
May  as  "National  Employ  the  Older 
Worker  Week." 

The  need  for  focusing  attention  on  ef- 
forts to  encourage  the  employment  of 
older  persons  has  been  made  abimdantly 
clear  in  hearings  before  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  of  which  I  am 
chairman. 

Statistical  information  received  by  the 
committee  demonstrates  the  critical  em- 
ployment situation  for  a  large  number 
of  older  workers.  For  example,  the  com- 
mittee has  been  informed  that  one  out 
of  every  eight  unemployed  men  45  to 
64  is  unemployed  for  6  months  or  longer, 
about  50  percent  of  all  men  unemployed 
for  6  or  more  months  are  45  and  older; 
the  risk  of  unemployment  is  25  percent 
greater  after  age  45  than  10  years  pre- 
viously, and  about  38  percent  greater 
again  after  attaining  the  age  of  55;  and 
the  risk  of  remaining  unemployed  for 
6  or  more  months  is  more  than  twice 
as  great  for  men  after  they  reach  45 
than  for  adult  men  imder  45. 

Several  studies  have  refuted  the  notion 
about  widespread  deterioration  of  an  In- 
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dividual's  work  performance  with  in- 
creased age.  In  testifying  before  the 
Committee  on  Aging  in  1968,  Sol  Swerd- 
loff  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
stated: 

Some  years  ago,  the  Bureau  conducted  a 
series  of  studies  to  explore  some  questions 
regarding  the  relative  job  performance  of 
older  workers  versus  workers  in  younger  age 
groups.  The  findings  of  these  studies  were 
very  helpful  in  destroying  the  myth  about 
the  widespread  deterioration  of  workers'  Job 
performance  with  advanced  age.  The  most 
important  findings  which  emerged  from  these 
studies,  which  covered  both  production 
workers  and  office  workers,  were:  First,  the 
differences  in  output  per  man-hour  among 
age  groups  were  relatively  small,  and  for 
office  workers.  paa1;lcularly  were  significant; 
second,  there  was  considerable  variation 
among  workers  within  age  groups  so  that 
large  proportions  of  the  workers  in  older 
age  groups  exceeded  the  average  perform- 
ance of  younger  groups;  and,  third,  workers 
in  the  older  age  groups  had  a  steadier  rate  of 
output,  with  considerably  less  variation  from 
week  to  week,  than  workers  in  younger  age 
groups.  Thus,  arbitrary  barriers  to  the  em- 
ployment of  older  workers  which  are  re- 
lated to  the  Job  performance  were  demon- 
strated to  be  unwarranted. 

Moreover,  many  other  studies  have 
already  conclusively  demonstrated  that 
older  persons  possess  many  qualities 
which  would  make  them  effective  and 
efficient  employees.  In  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Aging,  Prof.  Os- 
car Kaplan  of  San  Diego  State  College 
said: 

Many  studies  have  shown  that  the  middle- 
aged  worker  has  character  and  personality 
traits  which  make  him  a  highly  desirable 
employee.  He  tends  to  be  more  reliable,  more 
highly  motivated,  less  mobile,  less  accident- 
prone,  and  less  likely  to  be  absent  for  trivial 
reasons. 

However,  in  our  work-oriented  society, 
far  too  many  elderly  persons  are  rele- 
gated to  lead  empty  and  neglected  lives. 
Their  outstanding  talents  and  skills  are 
frequently  ignored  or  overlooked.  While 
older  age  will  oftentimes  bring  loneli- 
ness and  frustration,  it  should  be  a  time 
for  meaningful  service  and  continued 
self-development. 

With  the  added  focus  provided  by  this 
resolution,  we  can  hope  to  make  progress 
to  provide  a  life  of  dignity  and  self-re- 
spect for  older  persons  who  wish  to  re- 
main active  during  their  later  years. 
Most  older  persons  under  65  and  many 
older  Individuals  over  65  prefer  em- 
ployment to  retirement  because  they 
need  larger  incomes  which  jobs  provide 
in  order  to  meet  their  household  and 
family  responsibilities.  In  addition,  many 
persons  over  65  need  employment  to 
supplement  inadequate  retirement  bene- 
fits. 

For  these  reasons,  I  also  urge  prompt 
and  favorable  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution. 


NEED  FOR  A  NATIONAL  DENTAL 
HEALTH  PLAN  FOR  CHILDREN 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  invite  the 
Senate's  attention  to  a  guest  editorial 
which  was  authored  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
son)  and  published  in  this  month's  edi- 
tion of  Parents'  magazine.  It  is  entitled 
"Needed:  A  National  Dental  Health  Plan 
for  Children." 


Senator  Magntjson  points  out  some 
hard  facts  about  America's  perennial 
problem  of  dental  disease  and  then  makes 
some  cogent  suggestions  for  effective 
action.  His  approach  is  based,  in  part, 
on  recommendations  of  the  American 
Dental  Association. 

As  a  member  of  Senator  Magnuson's 
Appropriation  Subcommittee  concerned 
with  Federal  health  expenditures,  I  am 
well  aware  of  his  interest  in  this  ques- 
tion. I  share  his  conviction  that  we  can 
use  the  Federal  funds  allocated  to  this 
purpose  more  effectively  than  we  have  in 
the  past. 

Parents'  magazine  serves  its  millions  of 
readers  well  by  publishing  Senator 
Magnuson's  comments.  Senators  will 
find  it  not  only  instructive  but  especially 
appropriate,  since  this  week  is  being 
celebrated  as  the  22d  annual  National 
Children's  Dental  Health  Week. 


RUDY  YORK,   GREAT  DETROIT 
TIGER  STAR.  DIES 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
baseball's  alltime  greats,  Rudy  York, 
died  last  night  in  Rome,  Ga.,  of  limg 
cancer. 

Rudy  York  was  bom  in  Ragland,  Ala., 
and  joined  the  Etetroit  Tigers  in  1937. 

He  hit  18  home  runs  in  August  of  his 
rookie  year  with  the  Tigers  for  a  major 
league  record  that  still  stands.  Ruiiy 
York  wound  up  that  first  season  with  35 
homers,  his  career  high. 

Again,  in  1938,  he  set  an  American 
League  mark  by  hitting  t^ee  grand- 
slam  homers  in  one  season  for  the  Detroit 
Tigers. 

Rudy  York  played  mostly  at  first  base 
for  Detroit,  but  during  his  career  he  also 
caught,  played  third  base,  and  the  out- 
field. 

He  remained  with  the  Etetroit  Tigers 
imtil  1945,  then  went  briefly  to  the 
Boston  Red  Sox,  the  Chicago  White  Sox, 
and  the  Philadelphia  Athletics  before 
retiring  in  1948. 

Mr.  President,  in  13  years  in  the  major 
leagues  Rudy  York  appeared  in  1,603 
games  with  a  .275  lifetime  batting  aver- 
age. He  hit  227  home  runs  and  drove  In 
1,152  runs. 

In  1943,  as  a  Detroit  Tiger,  he  led  the 
American  League  in  home  rims  with  34 
and  rims  batted  in  with  118. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  all  Michigan 
mourns  the  passing  of  this  great  baseball 
star.  As  a  Detroit  Tiger,  he  saw  action 
in  two  world  series;  in  1940,  and  again 
in  1945.  Later,  he  was  to  play  in  a  third 
world  series  as  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Red  Sox  in  1946. 

Rudy  York  is  gone,  but  his  records  still 
stand.  It  is  a  testimony  to  achievement 
that  is  respected,  and  given  honor,  by 
baseball  fans  eversrwhere. 


PATRIOTISM   PROCLAMATION 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  being  circulated  from  Columbus, 
Ga.,  "patriotism  proclamations"  in  sup- 
port of  law  and  order,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, and  American  fighting  men  in 
Vietnam. 

I  understand  that  many  thousands  of 
signatures  are  being  secured,  not  only 
in  Georgia  but  throughout  all  the  Na- 
tion. This  effort  is  being  sponsored  by 
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the  Gold  Star  Wives  and  Gold  Sur 
Mothers  a.<«ociation  of  Columbus:,  that  is. 
ladies  who  have  lost  husbands  or  sons 
In  battle. 

Their  proclamation  is  an  ouLstandinf? 
statement  of  American  resolve  It  ex- 
presses love  and  respect  for  God  and 
country-:  obedience  to  the  law;  and  calls 
for  a  renewal  of  courage,  determmation. 
and  faith  by  Americans  ever>where.  At 
a  time  when  the  Nation  is  so  divided  by 
the  frustrating  war  in  Vietnam,  by  racial 
dissention  and  even  radicalism,  and  by 
the  multitude  of  social  and  economic 
problems  that  have  plagued  our  coun- 
try in  recent  years.  I  know  of  no  more 
important  and  impressive  undertaking 
than  to  attempt  to  bnng  unity  and 
strength  to  all  our  people  In  my  judg- 
ment. It  Is  all  the  more  effective  when 
such  an  effort  emanates  from  the  grass- 
roots level,  from  a  eroup  of  concerned 
mothers  and  wives,  as  this  proclama- 
tion does. 

I  for  one  do  not  believe  that  American 
citizens  ought  to  flinch  or  act  uncom- 
fortable in  proclaiming  their  patnotism 
or  devotion  to  God  and  country.  I  am 
convinced  that  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  people  throughout  the  land  do 
not  think  so  either. 

But.  unfortunately,  we  have  had  those 
among  us  lately  who  would  heap  abuse 
upon  their  Government,  who  would  tear 
down  and  defile  the  American  flag,  and 
who  would  m  effect  give  aid  and  com- 
fort to  our  Communist  enemy-  in  Viet- 
nam I  will  never  believe  that  these  peo- 
ple speak  the  real  voice  of  America.  Yet. 
and  to  me  this  is  extremely  regrettable, 
their  voices  have  been  loud  and  raucous. 
That  is  why  it  is  refreshing  and  heart- 
enmg  to  hear  from  Americans  who  I 
believe  do  speak  for  this  great  Nation. 
These  are  citizens  who  subscribe  to  the 
orderly  process  of  la^',  who  prefer  reason 
to  radicalism,  and  whose  patriotism  is 
deep  rooted  and  old-fashioned. 

I  salute  these  ladles  for  the  good  work 
they  are  doing  I  commend  them  for  their 
faith  in  the  American  people.  I  wish  them 
every  success. 

I  bring  this  "patriotism  proclamation" 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Pat«iotism    Proclamation:     Amcticans    ro« 

PATRIOnSlf 

Bv  Mrs    Juatme  L.   Dalton:    sponsored   by 

Gold  Star  Wives  and  Oold  Star  Mothers  of 

Columbus.  Oa  ) 

"And  so.  my  fellow  Americans,  ask  not 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you;  ask  what 
you  can  do  for  your  country  My  fellow 
citizens  of  the  world,  ask  not  what  America 
will  do  for  you.  but  what  together  we  can 
do  for  the  freedom  of  man." 

— John  P  Kennedy 

We  hereby  state  our  intent  to  support,  up- 
.    hold    and    defend     our    govemment — th'jse 
elected  offlclaJs  and  representatives  who  rep- 
resent us.  our  fellow  men  and  our  country. 

We  believe  we  should  channel  any  sugges- 
tions, protests  and  differences  of  opinions 
through  the  same  democratic  manner  as  our 
forefathers  did.  We  recognize  that  "tJnlted 
we  stand,  divided  we  fail".  And  furthermore, 
we  feei  that  the  majority  must  govern,  not 
the  minority,  as  has  b«en  the  case  recently 
In  so  many  instance*.  We  ofTer  our  renewed 


and    continued     allegl.ince     to    Gud.     under 
whom   this  country   w.is  founded 

We  shall  not  and  will  not  tolerate  the  ac- 
tions of  those  annMii?  us  that  would  attempt 
to  circumvent  law  and  order,  desecrate,  de- 
stroy. vUlfy.  agitate,  pit  us  one  ogalnsl  the 
other,  ruin,  overthrow,  devastate  or  In  any 
manner  cause  harm  to  our  country  or  our 
fellow  nvin  We  serve  notu-e  to  all  that  we 
vinll  wtth  all  the  lawlul  means  at  our  rllsp<isal. 
st;vnd  up  to.  resist,  refuse  to  allow  this  de- 
struction 

We  deplore  the  sickness  of  spirit  that  Is 
indicated  in  apathy.  Indifference,  intolerance, 
prejudice,  and  exploitation  of  youth,  for  we 
recognize  that  our  country  need  not  fear  the 
enemy  without,  but  rather  the  enemy  that 
is  within  our  very  confines  We  need  to  renew 
our  courage,  determination,  concern.  Intesti- 
nal fortitude  and  faith 

Furthermore  we  would  remind  all  that  our 
country— richest  of  all  nations—was  founded 
on  strength,  not  permissiveness,  and  with 
filth  In  God.  supported  by  Him  We  can  hope 
•o  endure  only  as  long  a.s  this  far.h  continues 
We  believe  m  freedom  of  religion,  rather  than 
freedom  from  religion,  as  some  would  have  It, 

II  Chninicles  7  14  expresses  our  conviction 
of  what  America  needs  "If  my  people  who 
are  called  by  my  name,  humble  themselves, 
and  pray,  and  seek  my  face,  and  turn  from 
their  wicked  ways;  then  I  will  hear  from 
heaven,  and  will  forgive  their  sin  and  heal 
their  land  " 


THE  CONNECTICUT  ELECTRIC 
LEAGUE 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr  President,  on 
January  28  I  inserted  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  comparative  expenditures 
by  electric  utilities  on  research  and  de- 
velopment and  advertising.  These  sta- 
tistics— from  the  utilities'  own  reports — 
showed  that  they  spend  much  more  on 
advertising  and  promotion  than  they  do 
on  research  and  development. 

I  also  referred  in  my  remarks  to  a  long 
interview,  published  in  EUectrical  World, 
with  the  vice  president  of  Northeast 
Utilities,  a  utility  holding  company  with 
affiliates  in  Connecticut  and  Massachu- 
sets.  He  discussed  how  to  handle  the  "en- 
vironmentalism  '  i.ssue.  He  complained 
about  the  "R.  ti  D  burden"  and  sug- 
gested that  the  utilities  spend  more 
money,  not  on  R.  &  D.,  but  on  Improving 
their  image,  so  that  people  would  think 
they  are  doing  more  to  protect  the 
environment. 

As  I  pointed  out.  the  four  affiliates  of 
his  holding  company  spent  50  times  as 
much  on  apparently  unburdensome  ad- 
vertising and  sales  expenses  in  1968  as 
they  spent  on  the  research  and  develop- 
ment "burden  " 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  public 
should  know  of  the  formation  of  a  new 
organization,  designed  not  to  improve  en- 
vironment but  to  improve  the  utility 
image,  at  public  expense  I  refer  to  the 
Connecticut  EHectrlc  League,  whose  pres- 
ident, in  soliciting  financial  support  from 
electrical  contractors  and  heating  con- 
tractors, holds  forth  the  carrot  of  pub- 
licly financed  contributions  from  the  in- 
vestor-owned utilities: 

He  wrote  on  January  20 : 

The  utility  companies  within  the  States 
have  pledged  generous  financial  support  If 
we  are  successful  in  this  sustaining  member- 
ship drive. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
letter  Mgned   by   President   Richard   F. 


Fagan  of  the  Connecticut  Electric 
League,  900  East  Main  Street.  Menden. 
Conn  .  and  the  list  of  officers  and  direc- 
tors as  they  appear  on  the  letterhead. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  list  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CONNECTICVT    El.ECTRIC    LE.^CTJZ.    INC 

Meridrn.  Conn  .  Januiry  20,  1970 
To    Electrical  Contractors  .md  HeaUng  Con- 
tractors. 

The  need  for  a  united  voice  and  front  for 
the  electrical  Industry  in  Connecticut.  In  or- 
der to  promote  all  of  Its  ph.ises.  has  been 
clearly  evident  (or  many  years  This  need  has 
been  met  by  the  formation  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Electric  League,  Inc  .  and  Is  functioning 
as  your  representative  in  such  areas  as: 

1  Contribution  to  the  favorable  Image  of 
the   electric    industry    In    Connecticut 

2.  The  advancement  of  the  professional  and 
social   interests  of  Individual  members, 

3  The  promotion  and  growth  of  the  entire 
electrical  Industry 

The  Connecticut  Electric  League.  Inc..  is 
comprised  of  eight  divisions  which  represents 
all  categories  of  our  entire  field  as  indicated 
by  the  composition  of  our  board  of  directors. 
You  are,  therefore,  represented  by  a  board 
member  within  your  division  and  can  bene- 
fit In  the  activities  and  Impact  of  the  League 
as  it  achieves  Its  goals 

Your  participation  in  the  Connecticut  Elec- 
tric League.  Inc  as  a  sustaining  member 
company  is  vital  if  the  League  is  to  be  a 
forceful  voice  of  the  electrical  Industry  In 
Connecticut  The  utility  companies  within 
the  state  have  pledged  generous  Onanclal 
support  If  we  are  successful  In  this  sustain- 
ing membership  drive. 

Please  complete  the  attached  membership 
application  bltmk  and  mall  It  to  me  along 
with  your  check  for  •SS.  The  check  Is  to  be 
made  payable  to  the  Connecticut  Electric 
League.  Inc 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  only  accepting 
sustaining  memberships;  applications  for  in- 
dividual membership  will  be  considered  at  a 
later  date. 

Sincerely. 

Richard  P.  Facan. 

President. 

OrricERS  AND  Directors  of  CoNNEcncrT 

Electric  League.  Inc. 

omcERS 

Richard  F.  Pagan,  President. 

Francis  Murphy.  Vice  President. 

Stan  Killeen.  Secretary. 

E  Shepard  Huntley.  Assistant  Secretary. 

Sam  Child,  Treasurer 

DIRECTOBS 

Appliance  Dealers-  Herman  Olazer,  Rob- 
ert Lederer,  Francis  Murphy.  Russ  Potterton. 

Distributors  Donald  Levlne.  Elmer  Qutnn, 
Mai  Rosen,  Ralph  Sackett 

Utilities  Charles  Byron.  Louis  Carofano. 
Charles  Cook.  Thomas  Mazzucchl.  H.  J. 
Mosher.  Quentln  Q   Qulnn 

Contractors  .John  P  Dolan.  William  F. 
ONell.  Chester  Salan.  Robert  Werme 

Manufacturers  L  S  Goodwin.  James  J. 
Hennessy,  William  E  Parks.  Charles  R. 
Snow 

Architects  and  Engineers  Walter  Damuck. 
Milton  E  Lawrence 

Manufacturers  Representatives  Byron 
Brewer.   Daniel    Patton 

Associates:    Ken  Cagney,  Charles  Pyle, 

At-Large  R  A  Ooldrlck  J  C.  Hicks,  W. 
J.  Queen,  J    Vincent  Sweeney 
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CIGARETTE  SMOKING  AGAIN 
LINKED  TO  CANCER 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr  President,  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society's  report  "Effects  of 
Cigarette  Smoking  on  Dogs,"  which  was 
made  public  yesterday.  Is  a  landmark 


contribution  to  research  on  smoking  and 
health. 

This  study  produced  two  important 
findings.  First,  lung  cancer  can  be  in- 
duced in  test  animals  by  cigarette  smok- 
ing. Second,  filters  can  reduce  the  can- 
cer causing  qualities  of  cigarette  smoke, 
by  reducing  tar  and  nicotine. 

These  findings  support  my  long  held 
position  that  tar  and  nicotine  contents 
should  be  listed  on  cigarette  ads  and 
packages  to  inform  the  smoker  fully 
of  the  hazards  involved.  There  is  still 
no  indication  that  a  truly  "safe"  ciga- 
rette is  available,  but  some  cigarettes 
apparently  are  less  lethal  than  others. 
The  smoker  is  entitled  to  know  where 
the  greater  hazards  lie. 

The  release  of  the  study  was  very 
timely,  since  House-Senate  conferees 
will  meet  shortly  on  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate passed  bills  on  cigarette  advertising, 
and  the  conclusiveness  of  the  findings 
will  strengthen  the  hand  of  those  of  us 
who  favor  the  strong  Senate  bill. 

Stuart  Auerbach  contributed  to  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  an  especial- 
ly well-written  news  story  on  the  find- 
ings of  the  American  Cancer  Society 
study.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cigarettes  Proddck  Canceb  in  Test  Dogs 
(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 

New  York,  February  5 — A  medical  scien- 
tists said  today  he  has  linked  cigarette  smok- 
ing to  human  lung  cancer  by  growing  can- 
cers in  animals. 

The  subjects  were  12  beagle  dogs  forced 
to  smoke  nine  unfiltered  cigarettes  a  day  for 
2'ii  years,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  18 
years  in  man. 

This  Is  the  first  time  after  years  of  trying 
that  scientists  have  l>een  able  to  produce 
lung  cancer  in  animals  by  making  them 
smoke. 

The  American  Cancer  Society,  In  announc- 
ing the  research  results  here,  said  the  find- 
ings "effectively  refute  contentions"  by  the 
tobacco  industry,  which  has  maintained  that 
the  link  between  smoking  and  lung  cancer 
is  merely  statistical  because  scientists  failed 
to  develop  lung  cancer  In  smoking  animals. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Industry-supported 
Tobacco  Institute  said  it  was  intensely  In- 
terested In  the  experiments,  but  added  tbat 
no  meaningful  parallel  could  be  drawn  "be- 
tween human  smoking  and  dogs  subjected  to 
these  most  stressful  laboratory  conditions." 

The  study  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Oscar 
Auerbach,  a  pathologist  at  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration hospital  in  East  Orange,  N.J., 
and  an  expert  on  smoking  and  cancer. 

His  pioneering  research  into  the  effects  of 
cigarette  smoking  on  the  lungs  provided 
much  of  the  scientific  basis  for  the  1964  re- 
port of  the  U.S.  surgeon  general  on  cancer. 

A  secondary  finding  of  the  Auerbach  study, 
said  Dr.  E.  Cuyler  Hammond,  a  Cancer  So- 
ciety vice  president  for  statistical  research, 
showed  that  cigarettes  with  effective  filters 
cause  less  damage  to  the  lungs  of  dogs  than 
the  same  cigarettes  smoked  without  filters. 

"The  evidence  indicates  that  lung  tissue 
damage  advances  less  rapidly  with  the  smok- 
ing of  filter-tip  cigarettes  than  with  the 
smoking  of  nonfilter  cigarettes."  he  said. 

The  Cancer  Society  cautioned,  however, 
that  filter-tip  cigarettes  are  not  "safe  ciga- 
rettes." They  are  just  "less  harmful." 

For  the  study,  financed  by  the  Cancer  So- 
ciety and  the  Veterans  Administration,  Auer- 
bach took  97  pure-bred,  healthy  young  male 
beagle  dogs,  opened  a  hole  In  their  wind- 
pipes and  lnsert«d  a  tube  leading  to  a  clga- 
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rette  holder.  Three  dogs  died  before  the  study 
started. 

Eight  dogs  were  used  as  "controls"  and  did 
not  have  tobacco  smoke  introduced  into  their 
lungs. 

The  others  were  trained  to  smoke  by  start- 
ing on  one  filter-tip  cigarette  a  day.  At  first 
they  resisted,  "but  after  they  got  used  to 
it,"  said  Hammond,  "the  dogs  begged  for  their 
cigarettes — if  wagging  their  tails  and  putting 
out  their  paws  U  begging." 

Even  the  cigarettes  were  specially  picked — 
a  brand  using  filter  tips  that  remove  40  per 
cent  of  the  tar  and  37  per  cent  of  the  nico- 
tine. The  researchers  purchased  480,000  cig- 
arettes of  this  unnamed  brand  and  removed 
the  filters  from  some. 

The  dogs  were  divided  into  four  groups: 
one  smoked  only  filter  tipped  clgarttes.  An- 
other was  the  "heavy  smokers"  group  on  nine 
cigarettes  a  day.  The  third  was  "lighter 
smokers"  on  about  4V^   cigarettes  a  day. 

A  fourth  category  was  made  up  of  the  38 
heaviest  dogs,  which  were  put  on  the  "heavy 
smoker"  ration  of  nine  cigarettes  a  day  for 
as  long  as  they  lived.  A  dozen  of  them  (31.6 
per  cent)  died  during  the  study  and  two  of 
them  when  autopsied  were  found  to  have 
lung  cancer. 

In  the  other  group  of  heavy  smoking  dogs, 
half  also  died  during  the  study.  The  deaths 
were  mostly  due  to  lung  or  heart  ailments 
that  Included  emphysema,  fibrosis  and  cor- 
pulmonale,  a  heart  disease  that  starts  with 
lung  problems  and  includes  an  unusual  en- 
largement of  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 

These  are  all  rare  causes  of  death  in  dogs, 
said  Hammond. 

And.  he  added,  the  lungs  of  the  smoking 
dogs  showed  the  same  type  of  changes  found 
in  the  lungs  of  humans  who  smoke — "the 
progressive  destruction  of  lung  tissue"  In 
a  way  that  rarely  occurs  in  nonsmokers.  Ten 
cases  of  lung  cancer  were  found  later  In  this 
group. 

None  of  the  control  dogs  died.  Hammond 
said,  and  only  two  light-smoking  and  two 
fllt«r-8moklng  dogs   (16.7  per  cent)    died. 

Although  Hammond  emphasized  that  the 
numbers  were  not  large  enough  to  make  a 
big  point  of  the  deaths,  he  said,  "In  2V2 
years  you  don't  expect  relatively  young  dogs 
to  die." 

At  the  end  of  875  days,  all  the  remaining 
dogs — except  those  in  the  special  "largest 
dog"  group — were  killed.  Their  lungs  were 
removed,  given  coded  identifications  and 
shufBe  so  that  Dr.  Auerbach  would  not  know 
what  group  the  specimens  he  was  studying 
came  from. 

Prom  these  studies  of  pathological  slides  of 
the  lungs  of  the  dogs  came  the  most  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  report:  Dr.  Auerbach  noted 
tumors  that  indicated  "progressive  changes 
that  went  from  the  benign  to  the  malignant." 
He  also  saw  the  giant  nuclear  structure  that 
characterizes  cancer  cells  and  the  spreading 
of  the  cancer  throughout  the  lung. 

The  key  sign  of  cancer — one  that  every 
I>athologist  will  agree  with,  said  Dr.  Ray- 
mond Yesner  of  Yale — Is  "Invuslve  behavior, 
the  aggressive  behavior  of  cells  breaking 
through  natural  boundaries  and  membranes." 
Yenser.  who  also  appeared  at  the  press  con- 
ference, heads  the  pathology  panel  of  a  VA 
lung  cancer  conunlttee. 

This,  he  and  Dr.  Auerbach  agreed,  occurred 
In  12  of  the  heavy-smoking  dogs. 

In  addition,  Auerbach  reported  finding 
"early  invasive  squamous  (sheet)  cell"  cancer 
in  the  bronchial  tubes  of  two  dogs  who 
smoked  filtered  cigarettes. 

"We  feel  that  the  early  invasion  of  the 
bronchial  tubes  are  exactly  like  those  we  saw 
In  humans,"  said  Auerbach. 
Lung  cancer  Is  the  leading  Uller  among 
cancers,  and  the  Cancer  Society  estimates 
that  62,000  Americans  will  die  from  it  this 
year.  Since  1952,  the  Cancer  Society  has  been 
sponsoring  scientific  studies  attempting  to 
link  cigarette  smoking  with  cancer. 

The   society   said   the   Auerbach    findings 
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"should    have    a  significant    Impact   on 
smoking  of  cigarettes  In  this  country  .  .  ." 

No  one  was  spotted  smoking  cigarettes  to- 
day while  Auerbach  and  Hammond  made 
their  report  at  a  special  scientific  session  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  cancer  society's  board 
of  director's  meeting  here. 

But  during  the  press  conference.  Hammond 
pulled  out  a  pipe  and  began  puffing  on  it. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 
CONTROL  IN  OREGON 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  ac- 
complishments which  my  great  State  of 
Oregon  is  making  in  the  area  of  environ- 
mental quality  control. 

Environmental  pollution  is  one  of  the 
most  vital  issues  facing  us  in  these 
emerging  seventies.  We  must  act  now  to 
establish  firm  policies  regulating  all 
forms  of  pollution — air,  water,  noise, 
overpopulation,  land,  and  soil. 

Establishment  of  such  policies  can  only 
come  through  the  cooperation  of  all  sec- 
tors of  the  community.  Oregon  is  a  fine 
example  of  this  cooperative  spirit. 

A  very  thorough  summary  of  our  ef- 
forts is  presented  in  a  recent  article  by 
Tom  Donaca,  staff  counsel  to  the  Asso- 
ciated Oregon  Industries. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Environmental  Quality  Top  Issue  in  1970 
(By  Thomas  Donaca) 

Foremost  on  the  horizon  is  the  rising 
crescendo  of  public  demand  for  the  main- 
tenance of  our  environment. 

It  can  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  ever- 
increasing  numbers  of  organizations  such  as 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  and  the  Junior 
League,  who  are  showing  interest  in  this 
kind  of  activity— not  to  mention  existing 
organizations  such  as  the  Sierra  Club.  But 
significant  also  is  the  formation  of  entirely 
new  organizations,  such  as  the  Oregon  En- 
vironmental Council,  whose  sole  purpose  is  to 
keep  track  of  matters  affecting  our  environ- 
ment. 

It  can  be  measured  politically  in  terms  of 
the  ever-increasing  number  of  legislative  en- 
actments by  the  Oregon  Legislature  in  the 
field  of  air  and  water  quality,  both  by  way 
of  putting  greater  restrictions  on  Industrlal- 
commerlcal  activity  and  broadening  the 
areas  of  coverage  or  air  pollution  such  as 
backyard  burning. 

Perhaps  most  vividly  it  can  be  measured 
by  the  fact  the  Columbia- Willamette  Air 
Pollution  Authority  has  sought  extradition 
of  an  officer  of  a  corporation  doing  business  in 
the  State  of  Oregon  on  a  misdemeanor  for 
violating  an  air  pollution  ordinance.  The 
Governor  of  the  State  in  which  the  officer 
lives  has  honored  the  extradition.  This  indi- 
cates that  not  only  have  the  people  In  the 
Legislature  given  a  high  priority  to  our  en- 
vironment and  it  is  recognized  not  only  in 
Oregon  but  by  the  highest  elective  ofBce  of 
another  state. 

While  the  voice  of  the  public  and  the  poli- 
tician is  being  heard  in  ever-louder  terms,  it 
is  unfortunate  the  voice  of  business  has  been 
stilled,  particularly  here  In  Oregon,  where 
the  accomplishments  of  Industry  In  main- 
taining and  enhancing  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment have  been  notable. 

The  Willamette  River  Implementation 
Program,  aimed  primarily  at  Industrial  firms 
discharging  wastes  into  the  Willamette,  re- 
quires not  only  primary  but  secondary  treat- 
ment of  that  effluent  not  later  than  1972 
and  many  of  the  firms  wUl  have  their  sec- 
ondary treatment  completed  well  before  the 
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deadline  Also  the  ever-lncreaslnu  require- 
ments of  our  statutes  have  placed  local 
sewa^ce  treatment  plants  uhder  such  re- 
strictions that  they  are  required  '.-o  Improve 
their  treatment  and  in  most  instances  lo- 
cal government  entitles  are  attempting  to 
achieve  these  requirements 

It  is  unfortimate  in  this  latter  respert 
that  federal  funding  for  sewaste  trea-ment 
plant  construction  by  local  ^o^er""^*"^  's 
so  far  under-appropriated  that  delays  are 
belnsf  occasioned  here  due  to  lack,  of  fundlnji 
As  John  Mosser.  former  chairman  of  the 
Oregon  State  Sanitary  Authority  i  Environ- 
mental Quality  Commission)  has  noted. 
many  people  want  to  return  to  the  sood  old 
days  wheii  you  could  rent  a  can  ^e  at  the 
foot  of  the  Hawthirne  Bridge  and  paddle 
through  Portland  Harbor  But  as  Mr  Mosser 
also  noted  it  was  not  until  1933  that  there 
was  a  municipal  sewace  treatment  plant  on 
the  Williimette  River  and.  therefore,  the 
Willamette  River  was  an  open  runnini? 
sewer  Matter  of  fact  the  Willamette  River 
is  cleaner  today  than  It  was  In  1928 

In  the  field  of  air  quality.  It  must  be  re- 
membered Orewn  was  the  first  state  to  crant 
statewide  Jurtsd:c:;on  over  air  quality  con- 
trol to  the  S:a;e  Sanitary  Authority  While 
this  operation  has  been  under-budgeted  dur- 
ing much  of  Its  lifetime,  notable  advance- 
ments have  been  made  In  the  Seld  of  air 
quality  Certainly  the  1964  ordinance  estab- 
lishing a  City  of  Portland  Air  Quality  Pro- 
grim  consistent  with  the  state  program  with 
substantial  funding  has  brought  Industrial 
emissions  in  the  Portland  area  under  greater 
control  than  almost  any  place  in  the  United 
States. 

The  creation  of  Regional  .Air  Quality  Au- 
thorities in  1967  by  our  Legislature  has 
brought  close  control  over  mdtutnaJ  air 
quality  emissions  since  the  first  of  1968  .\nd 
these  agencies  are  well-funded  to  do  the  Job 
On  the  horizon  then.  ;:  U  essential  that 
industry  tell  ito  story,  what  It  has  done,  how 
It  has  done  it  and  what  It  still  propoeee  to 
do  For  only  m  that  way  can  we  br.ng  into 
balance  the  approaching  conflict  between  the 
so-called  public  interest  and  Industry  in- 
terests, which  may  appear  different,  but  are 
not  incompatible  Actually  industry  and  the 
public  are  close  to  actual  agreement  on  what 
can.  should  and  must  be  done  It  is  essential 
that  Industry  continue  Its  fine  efforts  In  the 
field  of  air  and  water  quality  control  and 
the  public  be  made  fully  aware  of  what  In- 
dustry can  and  will  do  and  what  the  problem 
really  Is 

For  inatance,  we  know  that  In  Los  Angeles 
industry  has  been  brought  under  the  closest 
possible  control  yet  the  problem  still  sirows 
It  Is  still  growing  because  of  public  emissions 
by  automobiles,  backyard  incinerators,  open 
burning,  garbage  dumps,  etc  We  must  be 
gravely  concerned  about  this  conflict  be- 
cause If  It  IS  allowed  to  develop  into  an 
open  and  hostile  battle,  both  Industry  and 
the  people  will  lose 

The  State  Environmental  Quality  Commis- 
sion and  three  Regional  Atr  Quality  Au- 
thorities are  m  the  process  of  implementing 
1969  legislation  requiring  air  p>>>llutlon  moni- 
toring programs  requir.ng  notification  of 
changes  in  either  air  quality  emissions  or 
new  sources  of  emissions  and  they  are  spe- 
clflc&lly  given  the  right  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve of  plans  to  bring  these  emissions 
wlthm  standards  of  state  or  regions 

Thes«  organizations  are  also  promulgating 
new  air  pollution  standards  such  as  for  car- 
bon monoxide  emissions,  visible  automobile 
exhaust  emissions,  sulphur  dioxide  emis- 
sions, as  well  SIS  the  grain  loading  or  the 
amount  of  particulate  matter  which  may  be 
emitted  from  any  source  or  process  Stand- 
ards grow  ever  tighter  and  industry  must  be 
cognizant  of  its  responsibility  It  must  al- 
ways be  remembered  the  primary  problem  in 
the  Held  of  air  and  water  quality  are  not  the 
new  industries  locating  In  Oregon  but  those 


industries  that  were  resident  in  Oregon  be- 
fore the  advent  of  noticeable  air  nr  water 
pollution  problems  It  Is  these  firms  who 
have  the  greatest  difficulty  both  economically 
and  as  far  as  technical  feasibility  Is  concerned 
in  meeting  standards  imposed 

One  new  area  growing  rapidly  in  the  field 
of  environmental  control  is  that  of  solid 
waste 

It  has  come  into  its  own  very  rapidly  and 
has  primarily  come  about  becau-^e  of  the 
ever-greater  pressure  on  air  and  water  qual- 
ity matters  which  are  converting  many  pre- 
viously un-thouBht-of  problenis  Into  solid 
waste  problems  This  includes  the  problems 
(.)f  what  to  do  With  oil.  auto  body  interiors. 
tires,  fires  from  open-burning  dumps  and 
unwillingness  of  dump  operators  to  accept 
cert,iln  types  of  reluse  at  dis[X)6iil  sites 

While  there  were  vast  land  areas  available 
for  discarding  refuse  and  nobody  really  cared 
about  how  it  was  dlscardetl.  there  was  no 
problem  But  as  our  urban  areas  grow,  di.s- 
posal  sites  become  rarer,  and  more  expensive 
and  more  remote  There  Is  virtually  no  good 
literature  on  the  subject 

The  Urban  Affairs  Interim  Committee  of 
the  Oregon  Legislature  is  studying  the  prob- 
lem to  determine  if  further  legislation  is 
necessary  It  Is  a  subject  that  Is  bound  to 
grow  both  in  its  cmplexlty  and  In  its  cost 
It  is  a  matter  that  deserves  and  demands 
the  attention  of  the  industrial  and  govern- 
mental communities  as  well  as  the  public  in 
order  to  insure  realistic  and  long-lasting  an- 
swers to  a  problem  that  has  too  long  been 
swept  under  the  rug 


A  PLEA  FOR  LEGISLATIVE  FAIRNESS 
ON  THE  VOTING  RIGHTS  BILLS 

Mr,  ERVIN,  Mr  President,  on  Decem- 
ber 16.  after  a  few  day.s  of  dLscussion,  the 
Senat*  referred  H,R.  4249,  the  admin- 
istration's voting  rights  bill,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  with  instructions 
to  report  it  back  as  the  pending  busi- 
ness on  March  1 

The  time  limit  imposed  on  the  commit- 
tee apparently  stems  from  the  belief  of 
some  Members  that  they  must  take  dras- 
tic steps  in  order  to  insure  that  they  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  bill, 
propose  amendments,  and  vote  on  those 
amendment<i.  At  least,  that  was  the  rea- 
son alleged  at  the  time.  It  was  argued 
ver,-  strenuously  that  this  time  limit 
somehow  was  required  to  guarantee  the 
right  to  discuss  and  the  right  to  vote 

Mr  President,  only  four  southerners 
are  members  of  the  17-man  Judiciary 
Committee,  We  cannot  defeat  any 
amendments  the  other  members  might 
wish  to  ofifer.  Quite  the  contrary,  the  shoe 
is  on  the  other  foot — and  it  pinches.  I 
admit  The  13  nonsoutherners  have  the 
votes  and  can  work  their  will  with  what- 
ever we  four  might  wish  to  say 

I  did  not  understand  then.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, and  I  still  fail  to  understand  today, 
how  a  restriction  on  discussion  can  pos- 
.sibly  guarantee  full  discus-sion.  It  is  clear 
as  the  noonday  sun  In  a  cloudless  sky 
that  when  the  committee  meets  with  a 
gim  at  its  head,  there  cannot  possibly 
be  any  meaningful  debate  and  compro- 
mise The  time  limit  works  in  favor  of 
those  who  set  it — obviously;  otherwise, 
why  would  they  have  set  it  in  the  first 
place  All  they  have  to  do  is  sit  and  listen 
patiently  with  folded  hands  until  March 
1  rolls  arounds  There  is  no  pressure  on 
them  to  come  to  grips  with  the  objections 
and  the  amendments  of  those,  such  as  I. 
who  are  on  the  other  side. 


Certainly,  there  is  nothing  in  the  rec- 
ord which  could  possibly  Justify  the  sug- 
gestion that  I  have  obstructed  the  con- 
sideration of  these  bills  As  chairman  of 
the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee, 
to  which  the  proposed  legislation  has 
been  referred,  I  have  always  endeavored 
to  see  that  every  Senator  gets  every  right 
he  is  entitled  to.  and  every  possible  dis- 
pensation he  might  desire,  in  addition.  I 
guarantee  every  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing, and  every  opportunity  to  vote,  so  far 
as  it  is  in  my  power  as  chairman  I  guar- 
antee due  process  and  equal  rights  for 
all  men.  and  legislative  fairness  for  all 
men  I  guarantee  it  even  for  those  who 
profess  to  believe  in  equal  rights,  but  who 
are  reluctant  to  give  equal  rights  to  a 
small  minority  on  the  committee. 

There  are  two  major  proposals  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  One  is  S  2456.  the  simple  exten- 
sion proposed  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  'Mr  Hart>  on  behalf  of  a 
number  of  other  Senators  That  bill  was 
introduced  on  June  19.  It  was  referred  to 
my  subcommittee  on  June  24. 

Six  days  later,  on  June  30,  the  admin- 
istrations  bill.  S.  2507.  was  introduced 
by  Senator  Dirksen,  The  very  next  day 
I  announced  hearings  on  these  bills.  The 
hearings  were  scheduled  for  July  9.  a 
short  week  away,  and  only  1  day  after 
the  bill  was  actually  referred  to  the  sub- 
committee. The  hearings  were  held 
promptly  as  scheduled,  and  every  Sen- 
ator, organization,  and  citizen  who  asked 
to  testify  was  given  an  opportunity  to 
do  so 

Tliere  is  nothing  in  this  record  which 
shows  obstructionism,  delay,  or  lack  of 
legislative  fairness.  In  fact,  if  any  charge 
can  be  made  to  this  record,  it  is  that  of 
undue  haste. 

After  the  close  of  testimony,  hearings 
were  recessed  to  await  action  by  the 
House.  This  is  the  accepted  practice  with 
respect  to  bills  commonly  called  civil 
rights  bills.  In  the  following  period.  I  re- 
ceived not  one  communication,  formal  or 
informal,  written  or  oral,  even  suggesting 
that  the  subcommittee  begin  to  mark  up 
the  bills  Indeed,  in  that  period  there 
were  no  more  than  a  half  dozen  letters 
sent  to  me  from  citizens  urging  action  on 
the  bills  And  no  representative  of  that 
highly  astute  legislative  team  of  civil 
rights  lobbyists  so  much  as  suggested 
that  the  subcommittee  take  up  the  bill 
before  the  House  completed  action. 

That  is  the  record  of  the  subcommit- 
tee on  this  bill  between  June  19,  when  the 
extension  bill  was  Introduced,  and 
December  16  when  the  House  bill  was 
referred  to  committee  with  a  time  limit  of 
March  1. 

The  record  between  December  16  and 
today,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  instruc- 
tive on  the  issue  of  time  limits  and  legis- 
lative fairness, 

I  announced  on  December  19  that 
hearings  would  resume  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  Senate  returned.  Hearings 
were  thereupon  scheduled  for  January  27. 
They  had  to  be  canceled  because  of  hear- 
ings by  the  full  committee  on  the  nom- 
ination of  Judge  Carswell. 

Hearings  were  scheduled  for  Jan- 
uary 28.  They  were  canceled  because  of 
hearings  by  the  full  committee  on  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Carswell. 
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Hearings  were  scheduled  for  Jan- 
uary 29,  They  were  canceled  because  of 
hearings  by  the  full  commmitte  on  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Carswell. 

Hearings  were  scheduled  for  Feb- 
ruary 3.  They  were  canceled  because  of 
hearings  by  the  full  committee  on  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Carswell. 

Hearings  were  scheduled  for  Febru- 
ary 4.  They  were  canceled  because  of  tm 
executive  meeting  of  the  committee  on 
the  nomination  of  Judge  Carswell. 

Hearings  were  scheduled  for  Febru- 
ar>-  5.  They  were  canceled  because  of  an 
executive  meeting  of  the  committee  on 
the  nomination  of  Judge  Carswell. 

Hearings  are  now  tentatively — and  I 
underline  that  word  in  red — tentatively 
set  for  Februar>-  17. 1  have  little  expecta- 
tion that  we  can  begin  hearings  on  the 
17th  because  I  understand  there  will  be 
yet  another  executive  meeting  on  the 
nomination  on  that  date. 

The  nomination  was  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  January  19,  and  it  will  obviously 
occupy  us  for  over  a  month.  The  whole 
jieriod  given  to  the  Committee  for  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  will  be  taken  up  with 
this  nomination.  I  would  not  want  those 
who  wish  more  time  to  discuss  Judge 
Carswell's  nomination  to  feel  constrained 
because  of  the  upcoming  deadline  on  vot- 
ing rights. 

As  of  today,  February  6,  only  11  legis- 
lative days  are  left  for  the  subcommit- 
tee to  hold  its  hearings,  mark  up  the 
bill,  and  report  it  to  the  full  committee 
for  its  work.  I  dare  say  that  when  we 
finally  are  permitted  to  hold  these  hear- 
ings, March  1  may  well  have  come  and 
gone. 

Over  a  dozen  witnesses  have  asked  to 
be  heard  on  this  bill,  not  counting  a 
number  of  Senators.  I  would  not  like  to 
think  that  this  March  1  rule  which  was 
supposed  to  guarantee  full  discussion 
wUl  result  in  failure  to  hear  these  wit- 
nesses and  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  no  secret  that  some 
committee  members  are  reluctant  to  per- 
mit a  vote  on  the  nomination  to  take 
place  until  a  date  is  set  for  a  vote  on 
electoral  reform.  For  some  reason,  there 
seems  to  be  a  great  desire  these  days  to 
set  time  limits  on  very  serious,  very  com- 
plex, and  very  controversial  matters 
coming  before  this  committee.  I  expect 
one  could  argue  that  the  time  limit 
sought  to  be  placed  on  electoral  reform 
is  also  a  device  to  insure  full  discussion. 

Since  the  electoral  reform  matter  is 
far  and  away  the  most  impwrtant  matter 
to  come  before  the  committee  in  many 
years.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  the 
short  time  we  wUl  have  on  this  question 
should  be  used  up  on  other  matters. 
Therefore,  in  keeping  with  the  emerging 
tradition  of  setting  time  limits  in  the 
interests  of  legislative  fairness,  I  wish  to 
propose  a  deadline  of  my  own.  I  propose 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee  be  in- 
structed to  report  on  H.R.  4249,  30  days 
after  an  electoral  reform  measure  is  re- 
ported, and  that  it  be  made  the  pending 
business  of  the  Senate  immediately  after 
the  Senate  has  completed  action  on  elec- 
toral reform.  In  this  way,  the  Senate  can 
be  assured  that  the  current  notions  of 
"due  process"  and  legislative  fairness 
will  apply  equally  to  all  these  controver- 
sial matters  in  the  committee. 


LEGISLATION  AFFECTING  THE 
SANTA  BARBARA  CHANNEL 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  on  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
January  28.  1969,  oil  blowout  in  the 
Santa  Bartmra  Channel,  I  stood  with 
the  citizens  of  Santa  Barbara  and  sur- 
veyed their  beaches.  The  oil  was  still 
leaking  from  beneath  platform  A.  The 
white  sands  of  the  shoreline  had  re- 
cently been  submerged  in  yet  another  oil 
slick  which  had  surged  up  from  the  rup- 
tured ocean  floor  because  of  yet  an- 
other human  error.  It  was  a  sad  and  sol- 
emn day  for  all  of  us  gathered  in  Santa 
Barbara — a  dark  memorial  to  the  climisy 
ineptitude  of  our  dealings  with  nature. 

On  the  same  day,  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  California  (Mr.  Murphy) 
introduced  a  bill,  S.  3351,  which  would 
terminate  some  19  of  the  71  Federal 
leases  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel. 

The  Idea  behind  this  bill  had  been 
proposed  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Walter  J.  Hickel  at  a  meeting  with  of- 
ficers of  GOO — Get  Oil  Out — and  of  the 
Sierra  Club.  Senator  Murphy  and  I  both 
had  staff  members  at  the  meeting.  Sec- 
retary Hickel,  addressing  our  aides  spe- 
cifically, suggested  that  a  feasible  legis- 
lative proposal  would  be  to  extend  the 
ban  on  oil  drilling  and  production  from 
the  16 -mile  State  sanctuary  straight 
across  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  to 
Santa  Crtiz  Island.  The  only  lease  in  that 
area  with  producing  wells  would  be 
Union's  0241  of  the  infamous  platform  A. 
This  leEise  would  be  excluded  from  the 
ban  because  of  the  current  theory  held 
by  some  that  pumping  the  Dos  Cuadras 
oil  field  will  alleviate  the  oil  seepage  be- 
neath platform  A.  Furthermore,  I  imder- 
stand  that  no  oil  has  been  discovered 
as  yet  on  any  lease  covered  by  the  bill 
with  the  exception  of  the  Union  lease. 

In  discussing  S.  3351,  which  I  cospon- 
sored,  with  the  people  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, I  said  that  the  proposal  was  "half- 
a-loaf,"  but  that  it  would  have  the  vir- 
tue of  protecting  some  of  the  charmel 
from  further  exploitation. 

Clearly,  the  very  least  that  is  called 
for  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Charmel  is  a 
ban  on  all  new  drilling  and  a  termina- 
tion of  all  leases  except  those  two  of  the 
71  on  which  there  are  at  present  pro- 
ducible wells. 

This  is  what  my  bill,  S.  1219,  called 
for. 

This  is  what  I  have  worked  for  since 
the  blowout  occurred  and  what  I  con- 
tinue to  work  for. 

In  previous  testimony,  the  Interior 
Department  has  opposed  S.  1219,  to 
terminate  69  of  the  leases,  and  has  said 
that  it  was  unnecessary  to  terminate  any 
of  the  Federal  leases  in  the  charmel. 
Thus  I  look  to  S.  3351  with  renewed  hope, 
since  it  suggests  that  Secretary  Hickel 
has  now  accepted  the  concept  that  at 
least  some  Federal  oil  leases  should  be 
terminated. 

Because  I  want  to  encourage  and  nur- 
ture this  new  approach  by  Secretary 
Hickel,  I  have  indicated  my  support  for 
S.  3351.  However,  this  19-lease  termina- 
tion pn^josal  falls  far  short  of  the  69 
terminations  I  believe  are  absolutely  nec- 
essary if  we  are  to  end  the  continuing 
threat  of  oil  pollution  to  this  beautiful 
national  resource. 


OMISSION  OF  VIETNAM  WAR  COSTS 
FROM  PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  BUDGET 

Mr.  MOSS.  Last  night  I  read  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Evening  Star  which  com- 
mented on  the  omission  of  the  Vietnam 
war  costs  from  President  Nixon's  budget. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  1 

I>isAPPEARiNG  Wab  Cost 

The  new  federal  budget,  which  includes 
such  items  as  $11,000  for  the  cost  of  operat- 
ing the  Chief  Justice's  chauffeured  car,  omits 
a  figure  for  the  cost  of  waging  war  In  Viet- 
nam during  the  1971  fiscal  year. 

This  was  no  oversight,  as  was  clear  from 
the  way  Budget  Director  Robert  Mayo  re- 
peatedly turned  aside  the  question  during 
a  weekend  briefing.  Mr.  Mayo  cited  security 
considerations,  desire  to  keep  open  the  Presi- 
dent's "options"  and  the  difficulty  of  coming 
up  with  a  figure  that  would  represent  sound 
accounting.  So  there  is  no  new  war-cost 
figure  to  compare  with  the  $28,8  billion  for 
fiscal  1969  and  the  $23,3  billion  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  unless  It  Is  a  recent  esti- 
mate by  Defense  Secretary  Laird  that  by  the 
middle  of  this  year  spending  on  the  war  wUl 
be  down  to  an  annual  rate  of  $17  to  $18 
billion. 

The  security  argtmaent  for  the  secrecy  Is 
hard  to  accept.  In  the  light  of  the  regtilar 
announcements  of  the  exact  numbers  of  U.S. 
troop  withdrawn  Is  from  Vietnam.  And  the 
accounting  problem  would  not  seem  to  be 
Insuperable,  with  reasonable  students  of  the 
budget  process  willing  to  make  allowances 
for  unforeseen  situations  and  changes  In 
pKJllcy. 

It  will  be  hard  for  the  Congress  and  the 
public  to  participate  with  the  President  In 
the  "reordering  of  national  priorities"  if  they 
are  kept  In  the  dark  about  the  size  of  one 
of  the  biggest  current  priorities. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  as  the  edi- 
torial points  out,  "security  considera- 
tions" cannot  be  a  very  convincing  rea- 
son for  this  failure  to  specify  the  cost  of 
Vietnam  war  since  the  exact  numbers  of 
troops  to  be  withdrawn  are  regularly  an- 
noimced. 

The  Senate  devoted  a  sizable  portion 
of  its  time  and  energies  last  session  at- 
tempting to  regain  control  of  military 
spending.  By  hiding  the  cost  of  a  $17  to 
$23  billion  war,  the  President,  inten- 
tionally or  not,  has  made  this  task  even 
more  difficult. 


THE     ECOLOGICAL     CRISIS— MAN'S 
ULTIMATE  CHALLENGE 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  en- 
vironmental crisis  has  reached  such  seri- 
ous proportions  that  it  has  become  the 
most  important  issue  that  we  must  face 
in  the  years  ahead.  America  the  aflBuent 
is  rapidly  on  the  way  to  destroying 
America  the  beautiful. 

The  trend  can  be  reversed,  but  not 
without  significant  modifications  in  our 
way  of  life.  We  are  reaching  a  time  where 
all  of  our  institutions — social,  political, 
and  economic — must  readjust  their  phil- 
osophical attitudes  toward  man's  rela- 
tionship to  his  environment  and  all  liv- 
ing creatures. 

One  of  those  who  keenly  realize  that 
we  must  radically  alter  our  whole  mode 
of  thinking  about  our  environment  is  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 

(Mr.  MONTOYA). 
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Joe  Monioya  has  served  on  the  Sub- 
committrc  on  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
fo:  the  I  at  =>  vear.s  Hi>  up|x)s  liun  to  a 
Piouosed  mill  which  would  ha\p  d.-filfd 
the  prtc-.ous  waters  iii  his  home  State  of 
New  Mexicj  \\as  of  meat  importance  m 
the  ultimate  rejection  of  '.hi.>  ijoleiuial 
poliution  harard  Not  one  to  ignore  his 
own  backvard.  he  has.  called  (or  the 
strengthen. ng  of  his  State  >  air  and  water 
pollution  control  standards 

0:\  Januan.-  17,  Sma'or  Montoya  ad- 
dirs.>td  the  L  >  AUnio.-  chapter  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  This  tough- 
nunded  group  cf  piacticmi:  conserva- 
tionist-sportsmen responded  tj  his  mes- 
sage with  inieixse  concern  Such  gather- 
ini;s  are  essent  al  We  mu-t  brinn  force- 
ful advocates  of  ecological  preservation 
and  restorat  on  togethe--  with  America  s 
dedicated  organizations  in  order  to  hold 
firm  to  the  heritage  of  wildness  in  our 
land 

Mr  President.  I  ask  un-i:.imjus  con- 
sent that  Senator  Montoya  s  remarks  on 
that  occasion  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  bein;:  no  objection,  the  address 
w  as  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

The  Ecolooical  Crisis     Ma.n  s  IJliimate 

Challenge 
I  speak  to  vou  today  impelled  bv  a  sense 
of  urgency  that  I  know  vou  all  share  Time 
is  running  out  on  man  We  are  polUiflng  our 
national  environment  m  a  manner  That  p..ses 
a  'hreat  lo  uur  very  exUstence  The  I^aak 
Walton  League  has  always  preached  and 
practiced  consideration  for  our  environment 
If  everyone  does  not  realize  the  truth  of 
such  a  message  and  implement  our  children 
will  be  doomed  to  suffering  and  death  from 
pollution  and  ecological  imbalance 

Pollution  Jcnows  no  l)oundarles  We  all 
ll\e  downstream  from  s.3meone  L^alce  Erie 
Is  a  vast  open-air  cesspool  where  almost 
nothing  can  survive  except  bloodwornis 
which  live  on  excrement  The  Cuyahoga 
River  in  Cleveland  recently  was  declared  a 
fire  hazard,  and  actually  caught  fire  Trees 
in  a  ftfty-mlle  radius  of  Los  Angeles  are 
dying  from  smog  pollution  Ten  thousand 
people  annualy  are  leaving  Los  .Angeles  on 
doctors  orders  because  of  respiratory  ail- 
ments The  Everglades  are  In  danger  from 
a  planned  jet-port  National  parks  in  several 
States  are  endangered  by  mining  operations 
These  same  national  parka  are  so  crammed 
full  of  visitors  that  the  quality  of  enjoyment 
In   them  is  appreciably  decreasing 

We  have  t>arely  saved  a  few  redwoods 
President  Nixon  has  cut  funds  for  acquisi- 
tion of  new  national  park  and  seashore 
l&nds  by  42  percent  Auto  makers  have  been 
accused  of  deliberately  suppressing  instal- 
lation of  anti-smog  pollution  devices  in  new 
cars  On  certain  days  In  Los  Angeles,  the 
smog  l8  so  heavy  that  children  are  kept  out 
of  open-air  playgrounds.  The  people  of 
Santa  Barbara  have  learned  the  hard  wav 
what  oil  pollution  of  their  beaches  can  mean 
The  gashes  In  the  hillsides  of  Appalachia 
are  mute,  horrible  testimony  to  what  uncon- 
trolled strip  mining  can  do  Acid  draJna«e 
from  them  has  poisoned  hundreds  of 
streams.  Certain  species  of  wildlife  are  rap- 
idly disappearing  because  of  poor  conserva- 
tion practices,  the  alligator  coming  Imme- 
diately to  mind  The  entire  country  is 
apprehensive  over  the  constantly  emerging 
evidence  that  hard  pesticides  may  be  pollut- 
ing our  entire  environment  DDT  Is  emerg- 
ing as  a  special  villain  and  even  now  one 
Jurisdiction  after  another  Is  outlawing  or 
curbing  Its  use 

Across  America,  coal-bumlng  power  gen- 
eration plants  spew  ftlth  into  our  air  The 
countryside  everywhere  Is  littered  with  solid 
waste  we  are  unable  to  dispose  of.  ranging 


from  ab.indoried  avit<»  lo  billions  of  tin  can.s 
V.161  numbers  of  America's  lake?  and  rivers 
are  fo-^ming  wltli  suds  fr  >m  d.-torgent.s,  and 
sight  and  smell  o(  de.id  game  fish  l-^  ii  sick- 
ening spectacle  to  all  of  us  Flsli  kills  are 
common  In  our  major  lakes  .iiid  ruers  In 
v.ist  areas  ot  the  ri.ition.  beaches  are  un- 
usable because  of  pcillutlon 

I  could  list  more  ex.miple;.  but  this  lt  .up 
of  citizens  knowi  wh.it  we  face  The  Iz,iak 
Walton  League  has  always  led  the  struggle 
to  give  back  U)  our  land  some  of  what  it 
yields  to  us  You  are  not  wanton  destroyers, 
but  intelligent  user^  of  our  rest.urces 
Groups  sucn  as  this,  therefore  must  speir- 
he  id  the  assault  upon  pollution  everywhere 
You  know  we  are  not  immune  In  New 
Mexico 

It  Is  time  that  people  got  angry  over  pol- 
lution and  at  polluters  It  is  tune  th.il  the 
Ffderal  GJvernment.  wuh  tir.Mrf<l  iiti/er. 
support  set  an  example  .ind  m  idc  f\aniplos 
out  of  polluters  Sever. U  months  a^o.  when 
the  Secretiry  of  the  Intfr;or  l.e:d  lie.irings 
m  Cleveland,  he  .wsked  Rppubllr  S-eel  and 
other  corpor.itioius  whether  they  were  abid- 
ing by  new  regul.itions  to  cea.«.e  [xillutlng 
Lake  Erie  Republic  Steel  refused  at  first  to 
answer  Tais  is  unacceptable  I  re^u^e  such 
an  Insulting  reply. 

In  the  Senate.  I  have  tried  to  lend  every 
support  to  the  battle  ag;ilast  environmental 
destruction  As  a  member  of  ttie  Senate  Air 
ind  Water  Pollution  Subcommittee  for  the 
past  five  years.  I  have  Joined  with  I's  chair- 
man. Senator  Muskie  m  sponsoring  mean- 
ingful environmental  quality  bills  Several 
.ire  now  law  but  are  not  bem?  implenionted 
or  enforced  as  they  should  be  I  refer  to 
the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  The  propt*ed 
water  quality  improvement  act.  Just  p.^ssed 
unanimously  by  the  Senate  Tlie  .StilUl  W.usle 
Dlsp-isal  Act  of  1969,  and  the  Environ. nental 
Quality  Act  of  1969  Yet  on  the  State  level, 
there  Is  an  entirely  different  J^cale  of  effort 
which  must  be  developed  We  are  one  of  the 
last  places  in  the  Nation  where  pollution 
has  not  drastically  altered  the  qualltv  of  our 
outdoor  environment  But  encri»achments 
are  beini;  made  and  mu.st  be  repelled  I  am 
certain  you  are  aware  and  concerned  over 
several  situations  affecting  our  State  In  the 
Parmington  area  a  pcjwer  plant  Is  fx)llutlng 
the  air  of  sevenil  States  I  have  expresfed 
my  concern  several  times  over  this  slt\iat1on. 
and  have  demanded  investigation  ■!  this 
state  of  affairs 

There  Is  cause  for  grave  concern  over  the 
Inadequate  water  and  air  pollution  laws  and 
standards  of  our  State  of  New  Mexico  They 
are  grossly  sutjstandard  and  urgently  require 
strengthening  and  updating  Citizens  must 
express  concern  and  demand  significant  swift 
action   by   the  State  government 

At  my  request  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
.Mr  and  Water  Pollution  investigated  the  pro- 
fx>sed  pulp  and  paper  mill  in  the  Albuquer- 
que area  A  comprehensive  analysis  has  been 
prepared  and  made  available  to  the  Stnte  So 
we  are  faced  with  the  recurring  dilemma. 
Jobs  are  essenual  But  the  quality  of  our 
environment  is  not  negotiable  It  Is  Im- 
perative that  I  have  the  concerned  a-ssist- 
ance  of  groups  such  as  the  Izaak  Walton 
Lea<?ue.  if  we  are  to  prevent  Invasion  of 
Now  Mexico  by  worse  pollution 

We  must  work  together  to  enhance  the 
environment  we  already  have  There  must 
be  action  on  bills  already  Introduced  In 
Ckingress  Your  suppiort  Is  essential  on  my 
measure  to  develop  a  migrat«jry  wildfowl 
habitat  In  the  middle  Rio  Grande  Valley. 
Also  on  setting  aside  more  land  for  wilder- 
ness We  must  repeat  the  succese  we  have 
had  in  the  Senate  on  the  bitter  lake  refuge 
It  is  Imperative  that  we  prevent  gun  con- 
trol advocates  from  depriving  responsible 
sportsmen  of  their  right  to  hunt  I  supfKirted 
the  recent  bill,  now  law.  which  eliminated 
recxjrd- keeping  requirements  on  ammunition 
sales  for  certain  sporting  weapons 

All  these  things  go  together,  and  we  must 
present  a  united  frcMit    If  not.  then  our  Ir- 


replaceable  heritage   will    be   lost    We   must 
lake  seriously  what  Thoreau  .said: 

'In  wilderness  is  the  preservation  of  the 
wcrld  ■■ 

America  and  our  nelghb<irs  must  und^r- 
sUind  that  p /.lution  in  one  place  menaces 
all  of  us  Ecosystems  arc  tied  together  by 
nature's  laws  If  we  igi; ore  them,  then  na- 
ture will  net  only  deprive  us  of  our  enjoy- 
ment of  the  outdoors  She  will  turn  on  us 
violently    and    destroy    us 

The  earth  Is  like  any  living  thing  It  can 
sustain  only  so  much  harm  and  pain  Only 
so  much  filth  and  garbage  Only  so  much 
:?la'hlng  and  burning  Only  so  much  gouging 
and  smothering  Then  it  recoils  In  agony, 
seeking  to  preseive  Hsell   Irom  further  harm 

We  are  all  children  of  that  same  earth. 
It  is  our  friend  from  which  we  came  .md  to 
which  we  shall  return  We  cmnot  merely 
cint.nue  to  talk  .ibout  how  good  It  is  .ind 
h  w  m.:ch  we  love  .ind  .'ippreclate  it  Now 
the  time  has  come  to  .^nve  it  frrm  these 
a;iiong  us  who  have  no  love  for  it  The  time 
h.ns  c  Jine  for  the  friends  of  the  e.irth  to 
show  deep-seated  anger  and  indlgn.itlon  and 
m.ike  their  public  serv.in':-  act  ace  jrd:ni;ly. 

I  want  to  see  poUuti'rs  penall.-ed  .<n(l 
punished.  I  want  to  see  plants  which  will 
not  stop  pillutine  closed  down  or  refused 
operat'ne  permits  I  want  to  see  real  enforce- 
ment cf  federal  laws  .'nd  aroused  people 
demanding  action   by  a  state  legislature 

The  fish  and  animals  cannot  spe.ik  for 
themselves  The  earth  is  silent  in  terms  of 
legislative  action  The  Izaak  Walton  Le.igue 
and  other  such  organizations  can  and  must 
lead  I  need  your  help  and  welcome  it  Join 
with  me  to  see  to  It  that  action  is  taken, 
or  else  America  will  bocome  a  septic  tiink 
and  we  will  wmk  out  like  the  last  spark  In 
a  garbage  dump 


ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY:  CON- 
TROVERSY OVER  CALVERT 
CLIFFS— PART    TWO 

,  Mr  TYDINGS  Mr  President,  the  de- 
cision to  bund  a  nuclear-power  facility 
at  Calvert  Cliffs,  Md..  has  generated  con- 
siderable controversy.  As  I  mentioned  in 
the  Cliamber  some  8  months  ago,  this 
proposed  atomic  powcrplant  on  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  has  brought  forth 
heated  di.scussion  on  basic  issues  like 
nuclear  safety,  thermal  pollution.  State 
responsibility.  AEC  sensitivity  to  the  en- 
vironment, and  lons-term  site  planning. 

The  project  has  now  been  approved  by 
the  Atomic  Eneniy  Commission,  a  spe- 
cially created  Governor's  Task  Force,  and 
the  Maryland  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion. The  State's  Department  of  Water 
Resources  is  likely  to  issue  its  approval 
shortly.  It  appears  the  plan  will  in  all 
probability  be  built. 

I  do  not  question  the  need  for  this  fa- 
cility. The  power  needs  of  Marj'land  must 
be  met  if  the  State  is  to  prosper.  Nor  do  I 
question  the  intention  of  the  company 
involved.  Baltimore  Gas  k  Electric  Is 
aware  that  utilities  have  a  definite  public 
re.sponsibility. 

I  do  question,  however,  the  procedures 
adopted  in  the  decisionmaking  process 
involving  the  Calvert  Cliffs  plant.  Con- 
sultations that  should  have  taken  place 
did  not.  Environmental  factors  that 
should  have  been  considered  were  ig- 
nored. I  particularly  deplore  the  ab- 
sence of  dialog  between  the  commis- 
sion and  the  State,  and  the  failure  of 
the  Interior  Department  to  make  mean- 
ingful recommendations  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  I  am  also  deeply 
alanned  by  the  absence  of  environmental 
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concern  in  the  selection  of  the  plant's 
site  and  by  the  failure  to  draw  up  an 
overall  plan  for  new  powerplants  In  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  region. 

I  discussed  these  points  in  a  recent 
statement  to  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations.  The  sub- 
committee met  in  Annapolis  on  Febru- 
ary 4  and  focused  on  Calvert  Cliffs  as  an 
example  of  the  breakdown  of  intergov- 
ernmental relations.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  statement  to  the  sub- 
committee be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement   of   Senator   Joseph   D.   Ttdincs 
BEFoaE   THE   SuBCOMMrrrEE   ON   Intergov- 

EKN  MENTAL  RELATIONS  ON  POWEB  COORDI- 
NATION AND  Environmental  Protection 
Legislation.  Annapolis,  Md.,  Pebruakt  4, 
1970 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  the  Subcommittee  to- 
day and  comment  briefly  upon  S.  2752,  your 
bill  to  provide  intergovernmental  coordina- 
tion and  environmental  protection  In  the 
site  selection  and  construction  of  electric 
power  facilities. 

The  power  requirements  of  this  nation 
are  Increasing  rapidly.  The  statistic  most 
widely  used  is  that  our  total  national  de- 
mand for  electricity  will  double  during  the 
next  ten  years.  Blackouts,  or  failures  of  bulk 
pwwer  supply  feurlUtles,  have  occurred  In  the 
past  and  will  occur  In  the  future  unless 
greater  reliability  Is  assured.  Today's  mam- 
moth power  generating  facilities  can  have  a 
detrimental  effect  on  the  environment  un- 
less sufficient  safeguards  to  protect  our  re- 
sources are  taken.  TTiese  facts  suggest  that 
S  2752  Is  much  needed  legislation,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  endorse  It. 

Two  fundamental  assumptions  serve  as 
t>ackdrop  to  my  views  on  S.  2762.  The  first 
Is  that  the  enormous  power  demands  of  the 
coming  decades  must  be  met.  EHectric  power 
supports  our  economic  prosperity  and  con- 
tributes significantly  to  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing. The  second  assumption  Is  that  the  abuse 
of  the  environment,  to  which  the  power  In- 
dustry has  contributed  Its  fair  share,  must  be 
stopq^ed.  Our  resources  have  In  many  In- 
stances been  pushed  to  the  limit  and  the 
pollution  we  see  about  us  Is  the  Inevitable 
result. 

These  two  basic  assumptions  are  not  In- 
compatible. We  can  have  a  quality  environ- 
ment and  sufficient  electric  power.  It  Is  not 
a  question  of  having  one  or  the  other.  We 
can  have  both.  This  will  no  doubt  necessitate 
better  planning,  greater  sensitivity  to  the 
consequences  of  technology,  tougher  laws 
and  new  attitudes.  It  will  also  necessitate 
higher  costs.  But  given  the  present  dama^ 
to  our  resources,  a  quality  environment  can 
no  longer  oome  cheaply. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  most  fitting  that  the 
Subcommittee  comes  to  Annap>olls  this  morn- 
ing to  hear  testimony  on  this  legislation.  For 
on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  more  nuclear  power 
plants  will  be  built  than  on  any  otiher  simi- 
lar body  of  water.  At  present,  fifteen  nuclear 
facilities  exist,  are  being  built,  or  are  In  the 
planning  stage  within  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Basin.  These  will  have  a  substantial  Impact 
on  the  Bays  environment.  Their  location  and 
operation  are  thus  Issues  of  urgent  public 
concern.  Coordination  between  the  govern- 
mental bodies  Involved  and  a  genuine  con- 
cern for  the  Bay's  well  being  are  absolute 
necessities. 

The  events  surrounding  the  decision  to 
construct  a  nuclear  power  facility  at  Calvert 
Cliffs  Illustrate  the  need  for  legislation  In- 
suring Intergovernmental  consultations  and 
environmental   protection.   Coordination  be- 


tween levels  of  government  and  agencies 
within  governments  was  clearly  InsufiBcient. 
Decisions  were  made  without  proper  con- 
sultation between  ofilclal  bodies  and  without 
adequate  consideration  of  the  environmental 
Impact  of  this  nuclear  facility. 

There  were  limited.  If  any,  initial  consul- 
tations between  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  the  State  of  Maryland  over  the 
Calvert  Cliffs  facility.  The  site  was  selected 
by  the  Company  without  the  State  or  the 
Commission's  participation.  Construction  of 
the  facility  began  before  Public  Service  Com- 
mission and  Department  of  Water  Resources 
approval  was  obtained.  Little  consideration 
was  given  by  anyone  to  the  placement  of  the 
Calvert  Cliffs  facility  with  reference  to  an 
overall  site  selection  plan  for  the  future  pow- 
er plants  of  the  Bay  area.  Finally,  the  In- 
terior Department  comments  to  the  AEC  on 
the  Calvert  Cliffs  plant  concluded  only  that 
the  Department  lacked  sufficient  basic  In- 
formation to  comment  Intelligently  on  the 
desirability  of  the  faclUty. 

Throughout  the  private  and  public  deci- 
sion-making processes  relating  to  the  Cal- 
vert Cliffs  plant,  a  lack  of  coordination.  In- 
sufficient environmental  concern,  inadequate 
research  in  planning,  and  a  Justifiably  vague 
feeling  by  the  public  that  it  was  being  Ig- 
nored were  all  evident.  Such  a  situation 
should  not  be  permitted  to  recur. 

The  legislation  the  Subcommittee  is  now 
considering  should  prevent  refietitlon  of 
these  events.  I  suptport  the  bill  and  appre- 
ciate once  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  you. 


AIRLINE  SERVICE  TO  SMALL 
COMMUNITIES 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  a  prob- 
lem in  transportation,  rapidly  becoming 
a  major  one,  is  service  to  our  smaller 
commimities,  many  of  which  have  come 
to  depend  on  air  service.  The  passenger 
trains  have  all  but  gone,  and  bus  service 
is  not  doing  the  Job.  Now  their  air  trans- 
portation Is  endangered.  There  are  sev- 
eral reasons  for  this. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  modem  jet 
aircraft  is  a  reason.  These  are  larger  than 
the  aircraft  the  feeder  lines  started  with, 
and  they  need  larger  trafiSc  flows  and 
longer  flights.  Also,  some  airfields  are 
too  small  for  this  equipment. 

In  the  West,  many  scheduled  points 
have  trouble  generating  five  passengers 
a  day.  We  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce plan  to  look  into  this  whole  prob- 
lem shortly. 

Just  recently,  CAB  member  Robert  T. 
Murphy,  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  before  the 
Second  Aviation  Symposium,  covered 
this  troublesome  subject  in  an  excellent 
statement. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  the  Honorable  Robert  T. 
Murphy,  Member,  Crvn.  Aeronautics 
Board,  Before  the  Second  Annual  Avia- 
tion Symposium,  Phoenix,  Are.,  Decem- 
ber 19,  1969 

This  Second  Annual  Symposium  which  is 
being  cosponsored  by  the  Arizona  Depart- 
ment of  Aeronautics,  Luke  Air  Force  Base 
and  Arizona  State  University  marks  another 
milestone  In  the  record  of  aviation  progress 
In  this  area.  I  am  honored  indeed  to  have 
the  privilege  of  playing  some  small  part  in 
It  and  to  participate  with  such  an  outstand- 
ing group  of  cvlation  experts,  both  from  in- 


dustry and  government,  in  exploring  the 
problems  facing  air  transportation  In  the 
Seventies  and  beyond.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  be  with  my  good  friend,  James 
Vercellino.  the  competent  Director  of  the 
Arizona  Department  of  Aeronautics,  and 
many  of  my  other  long-time  aviation  friends 
who  have  partlclpatM  in,  or  attended,  this 
three-day  comprehensive  review  of  problems 
facing  us  in  the  Seventies. 

I  have  been  requested  to  address  myself 
to  the  subject  of  "Extending  Scheduled  Air- 
line Service  to  the  Smaller  Communities." 
No  other  topic  could  be  more  timely.  As  you 
may  know,  a  number  of  prominent  Senators 
from  an  eight-state  area  of  the  West  and 
Midwest  as  well  as  more  than  a  dozen  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  from  various  parts  of  th« 
country  have  Just  presented  a  phase  of  this 
precise  question  to  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board.  This  was  done  In  the  form  of  a  Joint 
letter  to  the  Board  asking  that  local  airline 
service  to  smaller  communities  be  at  least 
preserved — if  not  extended — and,  sp>eclfical- 
ly.  that  the  policy  In  regard  to  subsidy  be 
reviewed  In  the  light  of  the  many  small 
communities  threatened  by  lack  of  service. 

The  letter  from  the  concerned  Senators 
put  the  problem  in  the  following  impressive 
manner: 

"The  role  of  the  growing  and  expanding 
feeder  airlines  Is  a  matter  of  Immediate  im- 
portance in  light  of  disappearing  and  Inade- 
quate surface  transportation.  Congress  and 
the  Executive  must  face  up  to  the  problem 
of  what  we  can  do  to  assure  these  communi- 
ties of  continued  air  service. 

"As  we  are  moving  Into  the  1970's,  faced 
with  the  decrease  In  surface  transportation, 
we  will  have  to  address  ourselves  to  the  local 
service  of  our  communities  and  every  method 
of  procuring  that  service  should  be  explored, 
including  the  criteria  for  subsidizing  the 
local  service  lines. 

"The  thought  of  utilization  of  Intra-state 
third  level  carriers  and  perhaps.  In  some 
instances,  the  use  of  Inter-state  third  level 
carriers  subsidies  may  be  Involved,  but  we 
must  address  ourselves  primarily  to  the 
question  of  communities  being  downgraded 
and.  In  many  instances,  actually  deprived  of 
air  service." 

Before  considering  what  forward  progress 
we  can  make  in  this  area,  let  me  explore  with 
you  where  we  tire  at  the  present  In  regard 
to  air  transportation  to  smaller  communities 
and  how  we  got  there. 

As  you  know,  most  of  the  smaller  com- 
munities in  the  United  States  receiving 
scheduled  service  from  certificated  airlines 
are  served  by  the  nine  local  service  carriers. 
In  1955  there  were  15  such  operators  but  as 
a  result  of  various  mergers  and  acquisitions 
we  enter  the  1970's  with  nine  local  service 
carriers.  The  principal  local  service  carriers 
in  the  western  states  are.  of  course.  Air  West, 
Frontier  and  Texas  International.  All  of  them 
are  receiving  direct  Federal  subsidy.  Air  West 
wrlU  receive  an  estimated  $8.7  million;  Fron- 
tier $6.4  million:  and  Texas  International 
$3  3  minion  In  the  current  fiscal  year.  In 
addition  to  other  points  each  of  them  serves 
a  number  of  truly  small  communities.  Air 
West,  for  example,  has  22  points  which  gen- 
erated less  than  15  passengers  a  day  during 
the  last  fiscal  year.  Frontier  had  37  such 
points  and  each  carrier  had  approximately 
10  points  which  generated  less  tkan  five  pas- 
sengers dally.  There  is  no  precise,  acceptable 
figure  on  how  many  passengers  are  required 
for  a  carrier  to  be  able  to  serve  a  point 
profitably  but  It  is  unlikely  that  any  of  these 
points  could  long  be  served  by  these  carriers 
without  sut>stantlal  subsidy  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  local  service  airlines  In  general  have 
done  an  Impressive  Job  In  recent  years  in 
serving  all  their  communities.  In  partic- 
ular, they  have  demonstrated  outstanding 
courage  and  foresight  in  acquiring  modern. 
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more  efBcleiu  aircraft  Despite  the  gr«kt  cost, 
the  economics  of  these  new  aircraft  have 
enabled  the  Ciirrters  to  improve  their  service, 
hold  fares  reasonably  in  line  and  at  the  same 
time  reduce  their  reliance  on  subsidy  Prom 
a  high  of  »70  million  in  1963  the  local  serv- 
ice carriers  as  a  group  have  been  able  to 
reduce  the  payments  bf  subsidy  of  $38  5 
million  for  the  year  ended  September  30. 
1969 

Unfortunately,  however,  these  new,  modern 
aircraft  are  also  bigger  aircraft  than  the  car- 
riers operated  in  the  past  and  their  economies 
can  best  be  realUed  only  when  traffic  flows 
are  larger  and  the  flights  are  longer  It  is 
difficult,  therefore,  for  the  carriers  to  operate 
frequent  patterns  of  service  with  these  new 
aircraft  Into  smaller  cities  which  generate 
only  a  few  passengers  When  the  great  es- 
f>ense  of  these  craft  Is  spread  over  only  a 
few  passengers,  the  red  inlc  starts  to  flow 
Frequently,  idded  to  the  economic  problems 
are  technical  limitations  at  the  airports  of 
smaller  communities  which  maJte  it  difficult 
or  impossible  to  operate  large  aircraft. 

Many  techniques  have  been  tried  both  by 
the  carriers  and  the  Government  to  cope  with 
these  problems.  I  cannot  sjy  that  we  have 
yet  been  successful  in  finding  satisfactory 
solutions  I  believe  It  would  be  fair  to  say 
that  service  by  the  local  service  airlines  to 
smaller  communities  Is  reaching  a  crossroad 
What  alternatives  are  available  to  us  at  this 
Juncture  In  regard  to  this  type  of  service' 
t/et  us  briefly  explore  the  alternatives  to- 
gether. 

The  flrst  alternative  would  be  to  relieve  the 
local  service  carriers  of  responsibilities  for 
service  to  any  community  that  they  cannot 
serve  profitably  with  their  new  equipment. 
This  alternative  Is  to  me  a  totally  unaccept- 
able solution  One  must  note  that  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  under  which  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  operates  provides  that  we 
shall  certificate  a  carrier  for  air  service  when 
It  Is  required  by  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity  So  It  Is  not  solely  the  economics  for 
the  carriers  but  also  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic and  particularly  those  residing  in  the 
smaller  communities  which  is  to  be  con- 
sidered In  determining  whether  certificated 
air  service  be  provided  In  addition,  we  tried 
a  variation  of  this  alternative  when  we 
adopted  our  so-called  "Use  It  or  Lose  It" 
policy  in  the  middle  1960s  I  cannot  say  that 
this  policy  was  a  notable  success  for  the  car- 
riers and  it  certainly  incurred  the  resentment 
of  many  of  the  smaller  communities  But 
more  than  that,  under  modern  government 
concepts  I  believe  there  may  be  developing 
a  whole  new  reason  for  fostering  and 
strengthening  air  service  to  smaller  com- 
munities which  did  not  exist  before  I  would 
call  It  the  demographic  or  ecological  factor 
I  believe,  although  I  cannot  document  my 
belief,  that  by  enabling  the  residents  of  small 
communities  to  enjoy  the  best  of  both 
worlds,  that  Is.  the  good  life  of  the  small  town 
or  city  as  well  as  the  social  culture  and  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  the  large  metropolis,  we 
might  be  able  to  retard  the  surging  migration 
to  the  great  cities 

Perhaps  regular,  efficient  air  seulce  at  rea- 
sonable rates  between  the  small  town  and 
the  great  metropolis  would  even  reverse  the 
tendency  of  our  people  to  huddle  In  ever- 
increasing  numbers  on  the  fringes  of  our 
great  cities  with  the  resultant  problems  of  air 
pollution,  water  pollution,  urban  blight  and 
all  the  rest  I  believe  we  should  consider 
therefore  whether  an  overall  view  of  our  na- 
tional priorities  might  suggest  that  the  main- 
tenance and  expansion  of  air  service  to 
smaller  communities  Is  entitled  to  greater 
consideration  and  precedence  than  It  Is  now 
receiving 

This  points  to  the  second  alternative; 
namely,  whether  to  increase  the  Federal 
subsidy  paid  to  the  certificated  carriers  to 
enable  them  to  continue  or  exp>and  this  serv- 
ice to  the  smaller  communities    .As  I  stated 


a  number  of  thoughtful  Congressmen  and 
Senators  have  Jointly  suggested  to  the  Board 
an  increase  In  subsidy  In  the  case  of  one  of 
the  major  western  local  service  airlines  I 
deeply  sympathize  with  the.se  eminent  men 
uver  the  air  transportation  plight  of  the 
smaller  communities  of  the  West  I  have  deep 
sympathy  alsti  for  the  competent  maiuige- 
ments  of  the  western  carriers  as  they  try 
desperately  to  maintain  adequate  service  Iti 
the  face  of  vast  obst^icles  After  a  number  ol 
years  in  which  the  amount  of  Federal  sub- 
sidy paid  to  the  Ux-al  service  carriers  has  been 
constantly  reduced  lower  and  lower,  the 
Board  Is  now  receiving  Increa-singly  urgent 
requests  from  the  local  carriers  for  increased 
sub-sldy  and  from  other  carriers  to  be  restored 
to  subsidy  There  have  been  various  means 
suggested  for  increasing  subsidy  such  as  lib- 
eralization of  the  so-called  cliiss  nite  formula 
under  which  we  h.'jve  determined  the  amount 
of  subsidy  to  be  paid  The  B<jard  Is  giving 
the  most  serious  coiislderatl<jn  to  the  ear- 
ners suggestion  to  abandon  the  pKjllcy  of 
ad  hoc  subsidy  reductions  whenever  a  carrier 
Is  awarded  a  new  route  which  loolis  profitable 
While  ea<.'h  of  the**  requests  and  sug- 
gestions must  be  closely  evaluated  by  the 
Board  in  appropriate  proceedings  you  can  be 
certain  that  when  this  is  done  the  needs  of 
the  western  communities  will  be  given  the 
most  sympathetic  consideration  by  our  Board 
.As  the  Federal  .Aviation  Act  so  eloquently 
states,  these  carriers  are  entitled  to  such 
Federal  subsidy  as  they  may  need  under 
honest,  economical  and  efficient  man.ige- 
ment  to  maintain  and  continue  the  develop- 
ment of  air  transportation  to  the  extent  and 
of  the  character  and  quality  required  for  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  the  Postal 
Service  and  the  national  defense  "  It  Is  Im- 
portant, therefore,  that  we  lake  another  hard 
look  at  the  question  of  whether  Federal  sub- 
sidy to  'he  local  service  earners  in  the  amount 
of  $30  million  or  less  per  year  Is  adequate 
under  these  standards 

A  third  alternative  means  of  extending 
scheduled  carrier  service  to  smaller  communi- 
ties Is  to  so  strengthen  the  route  systems 
of  the  local  service  airlines  that  with  the 
profits  from  operating  their  lucrative  services 
they  can  Internally  subsidize  their  opera- 
tions to  smaller  communities  which  are  less 
profitable  We  have  proceeded  along  this 
route-strengthening  path  vigorously  and 
earnestly  during  the  past  few  years  Basically, 
our  efforts  have  been  two-fold  First,  the 
grant  of  new  routes  to  local  service  carriers 
within  their  own  areas  of  operation  and  In 
a  few  Instances  by  extending  them  beyond 
their  areas  to  a  major  traffic  hub  It  Is  hoped 
that  with  these  long,  high-traffle.  profitable 
routes,  the  local  carriers  can  cross-subsidize 
their  less  profitable  service  to  smaller  com- 
munities The  second  route-strengthening 
path  which  the  Board  has  followed  over  the 
past  few  years  Involves  the  so-called  Sub- 
part M  proceedings.  These  are  proceedings 
which  the  Board  has  Initiated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  operating  restrictions  In 
the  certificates  of  the  local  service  carriers 
to  enable  them  to  operate  their  new  equip- 
ment more  profitably  and  provide  better 
service  to  their  communities.  It  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  resultant  economy  of  oper- 
ation win  enable  these  carriers,  with  the 
profits  earned,  to  Internally  subsldl2«  their 
service  to  smaller  communities.  While  route 
strengthening  may  serve  to  reduce  subsidy. 
In  my  opinion.  It  will  never  succeed  In  elim- 
inating subsidy 

This  brings  us  to  a  fourth  alternative 
which  the  Board  might  consider  at  this 
Juncture  and  It  Is  simply  to  rely  upon  the 
large  class  of  air  taxis  or  commuter  operators 
to  provide  the  service  to  the  smaller  com- 
munities   under   their   existing   authority. 

These  operators  have  long  been  with  us  but 
are  now  beginning  to  attract  more  and  more 
attention  as  a  means  of  meeting  the  service 


needs  of  the  small  communities.  Let  us  con- 
sider the  role  which  these  operators  are  now 
filling  and  how  they  might  fit  into  the  air 
transportation  picture  In  the  future. 

As  most  of  you  are  probably  aware,  the  air 
Liixls  are  a  large,  fast  growing  segment  of 
the  airline  industry  Although  some  of  them 
are  engaged  In  Intrastate  service  only,  most 
•ire  in  interstate  air  transportation  and 
therefore  come  under  the  Junsdlctlon  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  Our  agency  has 
largely  stayed  its  regulatory  hand  toward 
these  carriers  and  for  practical  purposes,  the 
entire  economic  regulation  of  this  whole 
industry  Is  contained  in  only  13  pages  desig- 
nated as  Part  298  of  the  Boards  Economic 
RegulaUons  I  believe  this  has  been  wise  for 
a  number  of  reasons.  Primarily.  It  has  allowed 
the  Industry  to  grow,  take  sbap>e  and  find 
Its  own  Identity  rather  than  conform  to  some 
rule  established  by  Government  fiat  Part 
298  confines  these  carriers  generally  to  the 
operation  of  aircraft  whose  maximum  cer- 
tificated take-off  weight  does  not  exceed 
12.500  pounds  Within  this  limitation  they 
are  free  to  operate  when  and  where  they 
choose  In  scheduled  or  non-scheduled  serv- 
ice Their  fares  are  unregulated  and  they  are 
exempt  from  most  other  economic  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  normally  applied 
to  air  carriers  The  air  taxis  are.  of  course, 
strictly  regulated  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  In  the  terms  of  the  safety  of  their 
operations  and  we  have  recently  Imposed 
a  requirement  that  they  register  wTth  us  and 
carry  liability  Insurance 

Within  the  whole  broad  class  of  air  taxi 
operate irs  discussed  above,  we  have  recently 
created  a  new  sub-group  of  operators  known 
as  commuter  air  carriers  These  are  air  taxis 
who  operate  more  than  five  round  trips  a 
week  between  two  or  more  points  pursuant 
to  a  published  schedule.  We  now  also  require 
the  commuter  carriers  to  report  to  us  on  the 
traffic  they  carry  and  the  fares  they  charge. 
The  first  filing  of  this  Information  was  re- 
ceived In  November  of  this  year  and  a  pre- 
liminary analysis  showed  that  for  the  third 
quarter  of  1969  the  113  commuter  carriers  so 
reporting  transported  a  total  of  over  11.000 
passengers  per  day.  When  these  reports  have 
been  further  compiled  they  will  provide  a 
wealth  of  data  on  the  industry  not  previ- 
ously available 

In  the  meantime,  however,  at  my  request, 
our  staff  recently  completed  a  survey  of  the 
scheduled  air  taxi  operators  who  were  In  busi- 
ness on  May  1.  1969  Some  of  the  highlights  of 
that  survey  may  be  of  Interest  here  In  con- 
nection with  our  consideration  of  service  to 
smaller  communities  It  showed  that  sched- 
uled commuter  carriers  served  384  points  In 
46  states,  the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  California  leads 
all  the  other  states  with  44  points  served. 
Fourteen  stales  have  ten  or  more  points  re- 
ceiving scheduled  commuter  service  and  150 
points  are  served  exclusively  by  commuter 
carriers.  TTiere  are  seven  commuter  airlines 
each  of  which  offers  the  public  over  100,000 
seat-miles  per  day.  They  include  airlines 
which  may  be  unfamiliar  to  many  of  you. 
such  as  Aero  Commuter  In  California.  Puerto 
Rico  International  Airlines.  Executive  Air- 
lines, which  operates  In  New  England  and 
Florida.  Wright  Air  Lines.  Air  Wisconsin  and 
Shawnee  Airlines. 

The  average  scheduled  air  taxi  fare  were 
found  by  our  staff  to  be  about  $5.50  plus 
nine  cents  per  mile  (this  compares  with  the 
current  scheduled  airline  coach  fare  of  $9.00 
plus  six  cents  a  mile  up  to  500  miles).  The 
number  of  aircraft  in  the  air  taxi  fleet  with 
a  capacity  between  16  and  19  seats  reached  a 
tot.il  of  192  In  1968  In  67  markets  schedvUed 
air  taxis  compete  directly  with  certificated 
carriers. 

It  can  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  the 
air  taxis  or  commuter  carriers  are  clearly  on 
the  move    To  that  extent,  therefore,  it  ap- 
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pears  that  the  scheduled  air  transportation 
needs  of  at  least  some  smaller  communities 
If  not  being  met,  are  at  least  being  partially 
satisfied.  How  long  and  to  what  extent  these 
needs  should  continue  to  be  served  by  an 
essentially  unregulated  industry  Is  a  matter 
on  which  I  have  no  strong  views.  It  will  sim- 
ply have  to  await  further  developments.  A 
number  of  suggestions  have  been  advanced 
from  time  to  time  In  this  regard.  One,  of 
course,  is  to  certificate  air  taxis  as  we  do  the 
large  carriers  to  provide  service  to  bmaller 
communities.  Another  is  to  allow  the  taxis 
to  operate  alrcrsift  which  weigh  more  than 
12,500  pounds.  These  matters  raise  many 
questions  too  complicated  to  discuss  here 
and  which  will  have  to  be  resolved  by  the 
Board  in  the  months  and  years  to  come. 

The  final  alternative  I  would  like  to  con- 
sider with  you  today  for  providing  Scheduled 
service  to  smaller  communities  is  the  device 
which  some  of  the  local  service  carriers  are 
already  using,  namely  to  enter  contracts 
with  air  taxi  oi>erators  under  which  the  air 
taxi  provides  scheduled  air  service  between 
points  which  the  certificated  air  carrier  is 
authorized  to  serve  subject  to  the  certifi- 
cated CBLrrler'fe  ultimate  responsibility.  The 
most  extensive  use  of  this  device  has  oc- 
curred In  the  East  with  Allegheny  Airlines 
leading  the  way.  Other  carriers  using  or  pro- 
posing to  use  these  replacement  services  are 
Northeast.  Eastern,  American,  Frontier  and 
Mohawk.  The  way  It  works  is  this:  the  local 
service  carrier  certificated  to  serve  a  small 
point,  enters  a  long-term  contract  with  one 
of  the  larger  air  taxi  operators  based  In  the 
area  to  be  served.  The  contract  usually  pro- 
vides that  the  taxi  operator  will  provide  a 
certain  number  of  dally  round-trip  flights 
between  specified  points  and  prescribes  the 
typ>e  of  equipment  to  be  used.  These  agree- 
ments are  submitted  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  for  approval  under  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  together  with  a  request  by  the  cer- 
tificated carrier  to  suspend  its  own  opera- 
tions In  the  market.  The  Board  has  thus  far 
approved  some  20  of  these  substitutions, 
subject  always  to  the  provision  that  If  the 
commuter  airline  falls  to  maintain  the  num- 
ber of  round-trip  flights  sp>eclfied  in  the 
agreement,  the  local  Service  operator  shall 
Itself  step  back  In  to  see  that  the  service  ts 
performed. 

In  most  of  the  cases  where  Allegheny 
Airlines  is  Involved,  the  service  Is  provided 
by  15-passenger  Beech  99  twin-engine,  tur- 
boprop aircraft.  The  air  taxi  operator  Is  al- 
lowed, under  the  contract,  to  use  Allegheny's 
symbols  and  colors  on  Its  aircraft  which  is, 
of  oDurse.  a  key  element  In  the  success  of  the 
operation.  In  Allegheny's  case,  also,  the  serv- 
ices of  the  operator  are  listed  in  the  Official 
Airline  Oulde  along  with  Allegheny's  flights, 
the  tickets  are  sold  at  Allegheny's  ticket 
offices  and  reservations  are  handled  by  Al- 
legheny. The  agreements  run  for  periods  of 
up  to  10  years  which  p>ermlts  the  taxi  oper- 
ator to  make  firm  commitments  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  equipment.  It  is  somewhat  early 
to  draw  any  definite  conclusions  regarding 
the  success  of  these  operations  or  whether 
they  constitute  a  long-term  solution  to  the 
problem  of  service  to  the  smaller  communi- 
ties. We  are  informed,  however,  that  traffic  at 
three  of  the  points  at  which  Allegheny  has 
Installed  commuter  carriers  hsis  more  than 
doubled  since  these  services  were  Introduced. 

The  ImjHDrtant  element  In  these  arrange- 
ments Is  whether  the  commuter  carriers  can 
continue  to  operate  economically  and  sec- 
ondly, whether  the  passengers  and  the  com- 
munities they  serve  will  continue  to  find 
service  with  small  aircraft  to  be  satisfactory. 
What  are  the  econcwnles  of  such  an  operation? 
Unlike  the  certificated  Industry,  figures  are 
scarce  and  financial  data  are  not  filed.  In  a 
typical  agreement  between  a  certificated  car- 
rier and  a  commuter  carrier,  the  certificated 
carrier  undertakes  to  provide  the  commuter 
with  a  guarantee  of  no  less  than  a  break- 


even financial  result  for  several  years  based 
on  an  agreed  level  of  principal,  Interest  and 
insurance  and  an  agreed  direct  operating 
cost  per  flight  hour.  It  Ls  sometime  provided 
that  the  taxi  operator  will  reimburse  the 
certificated  carrier  at  a  rate  of  $2.00  per  pas- 
senger for  reservations,  service  and  ground 
handling.  While  we  have  no  official  informa- 
tion on  the  matter,  we  are  not  informed  that 
any  certificated  carrier  has  been  called  upon, 
as  yet,  to  make  payments  to  the  commuter 
operators  under  the  agreement. 

In  my  view,  these  substitute  arrangements 
may.  In  some  cases,  provide  the  answers  for 
service  to  smaller  communities.  I  am  certain 
that  many  of  the  certificated  carriers  are 
closely  watching  the  existing  operators  to 
determine  whether  they  can  be  used  on  their 
own  systems.  It  should  be  recognized,  of 
course,  that  not  all  small  communities  or 
low-density  routes  will  lend  themselves  to 
this  kind  of  oi>eratlon.  The  complete  under- 
standing and  sup|>ort  of  the  communities 
affected  are  essential  to  their  success.  There 
must  be  assurances  that  the  substitute  serv- 
ice will  be  p>erformed  by  a  sound,  economic, 
capable  substitute  carrier  operating  appro- 
priate modern  aircraft  in  accordance  with 
the  highest  standards  of  safety.  In  addition, 
the  public  must  have  confidence  that  the 
scheduled  air  carrier's  record  of  competence 
will  stand  behind  any  company  acting  for 
and  on  Its  behalf. 

As  you  probably  have  gleaned  from  the 
foregoing  discussion,  the  prospect  of  extend- 
ing certificated  air  service  to  smaller  com- 
munities which  are  not  presently  on  some- 
one's route  map  Is  not  too  encouraging.  In- 
deed, the  question  of  preserving  present  cer- 
tificated scheduled  service  at  a  number  of 
smaller  communities  must  flrst  be  settled 
before  moving  on  to  the  subordinate  ques- 
tion of  expanding  such  service  to  presently 
non-served  communities.  The  issues  consti- 
tute a  major  challenge  calling  for  the  best 
thinking  on  the  part  of  government  and  in- 
dustry. Including  aircraft  designers  and 
manufacturers.  What  we  need  is  a  pooling  of 
collective  thoughts  and  Judgments  Including 
the  views  and  recommendations  of  state  and 
local  aeronautics  authorities.  No  one  man 
has  sufficient  wisdom  and  prudence  to  give 
clear  answers  to  such  complicated  questions 
Involved  in  the  overall  subject  matter.  Evo- 
lutionary changes  In  the  technology  of  VTOL 
and  STOL  aircraft  may  hold  out  some  hope 
of  a  dramatic  solution.  We  must  be  ready  to 
change  existing  regulatory  policies  to  ac- 
commodate advances  In  technology  wherever 
warranted.  As  far  as  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  Is  concerned,  we  are  preparing  to  ex- 
amine this  matter  in  depth  and  accord  It  a 
priority  status  for  staff  study. 

I  pledge  that  I  will  devote  special  effort  to 
finding  ways  and  means  of  assuring  the 
continuation  and  extension  of  efficient,  con- 
venient and  safe  air  transportation  service 
to  small  communities,  not  only  in  this  area 
of  the  great  West,  but  also  throughout  our 
nation.  I  sincerely  appreciate  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Vercellino  and  his  associates  have  chosen 
this  Symposium  as  an  appropriate  place  to 
require  a  focusing  of  serious  thought  on  the 
subject.  I  would  like  before  too  long  to 
see  similar  public  discussion  on  this  topic 
carried  on  at  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
where  It  may  be  possible  to  invite  out- 
standing exp)erts  including  state  aviation 
authorities  to  give  tis  their  Judgment  and 
views  as  to  otir  future  regulatory  course 
of  action  to  meet  this  challenge  of  the 
seventies. 


NO  VALID  OBJECTIONS  TO  NOMINA- 
TION OF  JXnXSE  CARSWELL 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  a  column 
written  by  John  Crown  and  published  in 
the  Atlanta  Journal  of  January  31,  1970, 
makes  the  point  that  "no  valid  objections 


have  yet  been  raised"  to  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination  of  Judge  G.  Harrold 
Carswell  to  be  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  article 
reaches  the  core  of  the  reason  for  the 
opposition  against  the  appointee  and 
points  out  that  there  are  no  valid  objec- 
tions but  merely  a  smokescreen  for  the 
real  issue,  and  that  is  to  further  embar- 
rass President  Nixon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Atlanta  Journal,  Jan.  31,   1970] 

Judge  Habrou>  Carswell:    No  Valid 

Objections  Have  Yet  Been   Raised 

(By  John  Crown) 

All  of  the  signs  and  omens  and  crystal 
balls  seem  to  p>olnt  toward  a  favorable  re- 
action from  the  U.S.  Senate  on  the  con- 
firmation of  federal  Judge  G.  Harrold  Cars- 
well  for  the  i)ost  of  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

But  what  is  tiring,  particularly  In  view  of 
the  smear  Job  done  on  Judge  Clement  Hayns- 
worth,  is  to  see  those  who  oppose  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Supreme  Court  attacking 
him  in  the  same  hysterical  manner  as  was 
Judge  Haynsworth. 

This  gaggle  of  critics  would  make  it  appear 
that  Judge  Haynsworth  has  merely  changed 
his  name  and  residence  and  the  attack  is 
continuing  as  before. 

To  resurrect  what  Judge  Carswell  said 
in  1948  about  white  supremacy  and  oppose 
him  for  that  statement  is  ridiculous  on  the 
face  of  It.  What  would  really  be  newsworthy 
would  be  to  resurrect  speeches  by  any 
white  man  seeking  office  In  the  deep  South 
In  1948  In  which  he  vilified  and  condemned 
white  supremacy.  Come  up  with  a  speech 
In  that  vein  and  you've  really  caught  hold 
of  something. 

And  while  we're  on  the  subject,  the  re- 
searcher who  came  up  with  Judge  Carswell's 
1948  comment  should  surely,  if  he  tried, 
come  up  with  something  equally  embarras- 
sing for  Just  about  any  member  of  that  most 
exclusive  club,  the  U.S.  Senate. 

He  Is  attacked  because  he  has  been  a 
member  of  a  Tallahassee  golf  club  which  was 
segregated.  Presumably  anyone  aspiring  to 
high  office  must  not  sully  himself  by  being 
a  member  of  a  private  club.  Or  else  the  pri- 
vate club  should  be  Integrated  on  a  ratio 
basis,  providing  a  percentage  membership 
based  on  ethnic  and  religious  groups  that 
reside  within  the  club's  area  of  operations. 

It  might  be  Interesting — unless  you're 
going  to  have  two  staindards  of  qualifica- 
tions— to  determine  the  club  status  of  the 
100  members  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Now  it  is  charged  that  Judge  Carswell  is 
"sexually  backwards,"  a  provocative  term 
surely  conjured  up  for  that  presentation,  be- 
cause he  is  allegedly  Insensitive  to  the  equal 
rights  of  women. 

The  charges  that  are  being  made  against 
the  Jurist  are  absurd  beyond  belief.  The  crit- 
ics are  grasping  at  straws.  They  are  trying 
to  churn  up  some  sort  of  emotional  and 
hysterical  smokescreen  which  would  Infer 
that  there  Is  much  wrong  with  Judge  Cars- 
well,  that  there  are  substantial  reasons  for 
his  not  being  fit  to  sit  on  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  is  Interesting  to  sjjeculate  how  much  of 
this  opposition  to  President  Nixon's  court 
appointees  might  have  derived  from  the  fact 
that  his  Is  a  Republican  administration  and 
the  Congress  has  a  Democratic  majority — 
and  that  1970  is  an  election  year. 

It  is  Interesting  to  spteculate  how  much  of 
this  opposition  Is  generated  by  a  desire  to 
embarrass  President  Nixon  and  Atty.  Gen. 
John  N.  Mitchell  and  not  by  any  concern, 
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one   way  or   another,  with  Judge  Carswells 
record. 

V,  vi-e  are  to  believe  those  »ho  press  their 
charjces  ngulnst  Judge  Carswells  nomln.ition. 
wh.it  they  seem  to  really  want  for  a  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  Is  a  vapid  rr*ot  who 
has  never  had  an  original  thought  nr  demon- 
strated effort  .^nd  Initiative  On  second 
thought,  perMrtps  it  would  ser-.e  their  pur- 
p..>ses  be^t  if  'hey  could  get  ^uch  a  creature 

Ne\,>r  before  have  such  picayune  objeo- 
Uons  be*n  rilsed  to  a  Presii dents  selectee 
for  the  Supreme  Court  Never  before  have 
the  irgumenus  been  s<.i  ridiculous 

Judge  Carswei;  h.is  served  m  the  .\rmed 
Forces  m  time  of  war  He  has  worked  as  a 
new.spaper  rep'>rter  .\nd  while  these  are  cer- 
tainly n<-  cr.teria  for  the  high  court,  they 
are  broHdening  experiences  of  Immeasurable 
value  to  the  man  himself 

He  has  ser.ed  ;ls  an  able  .ittorney  and  in 
I93J  t>ec:vme  the  nation's  youngest  US  at- 
torney He  has  served  ably  .is  *  Judge  Thi.s, 
too.  IS  no  criteria  for  being  appointed  a  Ju-s- 
tloe  but  It  certainly  should  be 

The  only  real  objection  to  Judge  Carswells 
appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court  Is  that 
he  IS  a  Nixon  appointee  nnd  lie  resides  south 
of  the  Ma^Mjn-DiXun  line  The  charges  them- 
selves ct>nta;n  as  mich  subst.ince  as  the 
interior  of  a  p;::.{-p<'!.g  ^\'.\ 


THE    MAJOR    AND    MR     BE31RY 

Mr.  McGOVERN  Mr  President.  In 
yesterdays  Concression.m  Record.  Mr 
Berry,  the  senior  Representative  from 
South  Dakota,  took  exception  to  my  de- 
fense against  certain  political  attacks  by 
a  Pentagon  pubhci.^t — Maj  James  Rowe 
The  Congressman  says  that  the  major 
has  a  right  to  advise  the  Nation  on  mat- 
ters of  foreign  policy  based  on  the  wus- 
dom  he  gained  aftt-r  fallmg  mto  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  in  '  ietnam 

I  have  no  strong  objection  to  the  major 
sounding  ofT  on  matters  of  foreign  pol- 
icy. He  has  atUcked.  m  addition  to  me. 
the  majority  leader  of  the  U  S  Senate, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  •  Mr.  M.«»s- 
niLD)  and  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Flelatioas  Committee  Mr  Pulbright> 
He  has  also  atUcked  the  reliability  of 
the  Associated  Press,  the  United  Press. 
Time  magazine.  Newsweek,  the  New  York 
Times,  and  the  Washington  Fost  Ap- 
parently, only  the  major,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  General  Thieu  really  know  the 
facts  about  Vietnam.  General  Thieu  has 
resolved  this  problem  by  ending  all  the 
newspapers  m  Saigon  that  disagree  with 
him. 

I  do  not  insist  that  Major  Rowe  be 
throttled,  but  I  do  object  to  his  slur  on 
my  patriotism  when  he  has  said  publicly 
that  he  doubts  my  loyalty  to  the  flag  of 
the  United  States.  Sitting  in  an  enemy 
prison  camp  does  not  quahfy  the  major 
as  an  expert  m  the  foreign  poUcy  field 
and  it  certainly  does  not  entitle  him  to 
slander  the  loyalty  of  other  Americans 
who  love  this  country  as  much  as  or  more 
than  he  does.  Everything  I  have  ever  said 
about  our  Vietnam  policy  was  based  on 
my  loyalty  to  America's  best  interests  as 
I  honestly  see  them.  I  love  the  American 
flag  enough  to  want  to  brmg  it  away 
from  the  folly  of  Vietnam 

I  believe  that  it  is  unfortunate  that 
Representative  Berry  has  entirely 
missed  the  import  of  the  activities  of 
Major  Rowe  There  are  at  least  three 
separate  counts  on  which  the  major  has 
engaged  in  improper  activity 


First,  he  has  engaged  in  partisan  ix)- 
Iltical  activity  while  being  identified  as 
an  nflflcer  of  the  Amei  ican  Armed  Forces, 
in  duecl  violation  of  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Ja^tice  and  in  contradiction 
to  the  principles  governing  govern- 
mental employees 

Second,  the  Defense  Department 
through  Its  official  .sanction  of  his  activi- 
ties is  actually  entering  into  domestic 
policies,  m  violation  of  the  constitiifonal 
concept  of  sutKjrdmating  the  military  to 
civilian  control 

Third  he  has  used  his  position  to  at- 
tack the  patriotism  and  loyalty  of  sev- 
eral U  S  Senators  including  myself  His 
txisltion  does  not  give  hlni  any  special 
right  to  do  this  E^en  Representative 
Berry  has  said  that  my  position  does  not 
represent  disloyally  tviid  it  seems  to  me 
most  unfortunate  that  he  has  rushed  to 
the  defen.se  of  a  man  who  has  so  clearly 
violated  the  canons  of  conduct  for  an 
officer  in  a  democracy,  a  man  who  dw^s 
not  even  seem  to  subscribe  to  the  basic 
tenet  of  open  debate  on  all  subjects 

As  for  Mr  Berry.  I  have  noticed  foi^ 
sorr.e  years  that  he  draws  a  special  pleas- 
ure from  any  criticism  of  me  no  matter 
how  unfair  that  criticLsm  may  he  But 
Mr  Berry's  judgment  should  tn*  weighed 
against  certain  facts  including  the  fol- 
low mg 

Hrst  Representative  Berry  placed  the 
editor  of  the  weekly  newspaper  he  owns 
in  South  Dakota  rn  the  congressional 
payroll  so  that  the  taxpayers  would  fl- 
nat^.ce  the  salary  of  the  man  running  his 
busine.ss 

Second  Representative  Berry  put  a 
campaign  publishing  outflt  on  his  con- 
gressional payroll  so  that  the  taxpayers 
would  finance  the  cast  of  printing  his 
campaign  materials 

I  think  no  comment  on  such  activities 
IS  necessary 


LEGISLATION  IN  THE  CONSUMER 
FIELD 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  President,  there  is  no 
longer  any  doubt  that  the  American  con- 
sumer has  found  a  new  voice  and  is  mak- 
ing his  wants  and  frustrations  known. 

Tlie  question  is     Is  anyone  listening'' 

Certainly  Congress  is  listening  We  are 
extremely  active  holding  hearings  and 
considering  legislation  in  the  corisumer 
field 

But  the  American  businessman  should 
also  be  listening  The  consumer  move- 
ment is  not  antibuslness  Actually,  the 
consumer  movement  provides  the  Amer- 
ican free  enterprise  system  a  great  op- 
portunity to  provide  its  worth  It  provides 
the  marketing  advantage  to  the  producer 
of  the  best  product,  not  to  the  creator  of 
the  best  sales  gimmick 

I  was  extremely  pleased  to  see  this 
thought  expressed  in  the  February  Issue 
of  Nation's  Business,  the  magazine  pub- 
lished by  the  US  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
"Take  in  a  New  Partner— The  Con- 
.simier,"  is  the  title  of  an  article  written 
by  William  G.  Kaye  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
ai  follows 


Take  in  a  New  Partner— The  Consumer 
(By  William  G  Kayei 
If  v'«u  lire  In  the  fortunate  position  of 
being  the  sole  posslb'e  producer  of  a  product 
with  Hn  assured  m.irket  you  need  read  no 
further  Your  business  probably  could  beneht 
fr<jm  an  enllgniened  ci>nsumer  afTalrs  pro- 
gram so  long  Hs  y.ur  product  Is  reasonably 
ht  f.r  Its  intended  use  and  the  price  Is  fair 
oniugh  to  dlscour.ige  a  search  for  an  accepta- 
ble substitute. 

But  few  .ire  In  this  position  Most  busl- 
nes.ses  face  competition  some  of  It  brutal 
Rnd  .ire  always  l.xilclng  for  means  to  Improve 
their  profits 

This  Is  the  very  essence  of  our  free  enter- 
prise economy  and  hus  led  to  newer,  more 
\erfAtllc  products,  lower  prices  and  the 
breathtaking  technological  advances  of  re- 
cent years 

Those  advances  have  changed  the  entire 
complexion  of  the  marketplace  It  has  be- 
come increiislngly  Impersonal,  complex  and 
confusing  and  frustrating  to  consumers  Con- 
sumer irritation  has  led  to  act  km — action 
that  can  cost  a  business  sales  In  the  short 
run  and  profits  in  the  long  run  If  It  ignores 
consumer  aJTalrs  Caveat  emptor,  the  entre- 
preneurial byword  of  a  simpler  past.  Is  no 
longer  relevant 

For  a  businessman  rising  to  the  challenge 
of  awakening  consumer  interest  maltea  good 
sense  The  results  are  not  measured  solely  In 
terms  of  an  amorphous  and  Intangible  "feel- 
ing of  giKxlwlll  ■■  They  are  readily  translated 
into  immediate  rewards— more  sales  and 
iartrer  pr,)tlts 

Repeat  sales  and  brand  loyalty  are  the 
hallmark  of  a  satisfied  consumer  He  be- 
comes an  unpaid  salesman,  seeking  to  con- 
vince his  friends  and  associates  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  choice 

Conversely,  a  dissatisfied  consumer  under- 
goes a  striking  transformation.  He  becomes 
an  anti-customer  He  is  not  satisfied  with 
merely  boycotting  your  product  but  will,  in 
every  way  possible,  try  to  Influence  potential 
customers  against  it  He  Is  an  active  force 
seeking  to  reduce  your  sales  and  profits 

The  more  vocal  and  Imaginative  anti- 
customers  can  destroy  much  goodwill  and 
consumer  acceptance  that  has  been  culti- 
vated by  costly  advertising  and  public  rela- 
tions campaigns.  (Consider  the  customer 
who  paints,  or  would  like  to  paint,  lemons  all 
over  your  product  and  make  sure  they  are 
visible   to  alU) 

LIP    SERVICE 

Most  businesses  have  some  staff  offlclal 
who  Is  assigned  to  handle  consumer  mat- 
ters Too  often,  toowever.  he  has  no  real  au- 
thority and  no  Input  into  the  buslness's  op- 
erations He  will  be  Introduced  at  public 
relations  and  advertising  functions  and 
tucked  away  In  a  forgotten  corner  of  the 
home  office  when  substantive  product  design, 
engineering  and  policy  decisions  are  made. 

An  enlightened  consumer  affairs  program 
consists  of  more  than  preparing  polite  form 
letters  to  answer  all  written  complaints.  It 
means  anticipating  consumer  complaints, 
taking  consumer  advice,  giving  the  consum- 
er a  fair  shake;  In  short  accepting  the  con- 
sumer as  a  knowledgeable  partner  rather 
than  taking  him  for  granted 

The  basic  questions  to  be  asked  by  any 
businessman  are:  How  Important  is  the 
consumer   to   me?   And   how   do   I   show   It? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  obvious. 
Without  consumers  there  Is  no  business! 
They  are  the  one  absolutely  necessary  In- 
gredient to  business  success. 

The  answer  to  the  second  question  seems 
obvious,  too  But  is  it^  Review  your  business. 
Is  the  consumer  considered  as  a  customer — a 
rational  human  being— or  as  a  cipher  whose 
significance  Is  measured  only  in  terms  of 
end-of-the-month  sales  figures?  Too  many 
businesses  will  discover.  If  they  objectively 
review  their  operations,  that  consumers  are 
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placated — given  Just  enough  consideration 
so  that  tbey  will  not  turn  to  the  competition. 
but  Ignored  when  It  ccones  to  the  Important 
product,  engineering  and  even  safety  deci- 
sions. 

In  fact,  the  consumer  Is  a  knowledgeable 
critic  who  may  know  more  about  many  faceta 
of  your  product  than  you  do.  Listening  to 
him.  and  considering  his  wishes,  makes  sense 
In  profit  terms. 

For  purposes  of  simplicity,  let  ua  consider 
two  broad  facets  of  the  consumer  spectrum, 
namely,  the  consumer  as  a  customer  and  the 
consumer  as  a  partner. 

LONG    LrVK    THE    CUSTOMER 

As  a  customer,  the  consumer  should  be 
king— but  what  shabby  treatment  we  give 
our  monarchs  when  it  comes  to  handling 
their  complaints!  It  Is  an  elemental  tenet  of 
psychology  that  many  people  have  to  be  up- 
set t>efore  even  one  will  complain.  Realize, 
therefore,  that  for  every  complaint  you  re- 
ceive, there  are  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands 
of  anil-customers  who  will  exercise  their  dis- 
satisfaction by  buying  your  rivals'  products 
next  time  or  ridiculing  yours  at  every  chance. 

What  Is  your  mechanism  for  handling 
complaints? 

How  much  does  it  cost?  Is  it  effective?  Re- 
spoiwlve?  Timely?  How  do  you  know?  What 
Is  your  follow-up  system? 

Have  you  considered  alternative  methods? 
Is  top  management  aware  of  the  type  of 
complaints  received?  Have  you  personally 
read   any   complaint   letter   recently? 

Complaints  can  cover  the  full  range  of 
your  buslness's  op>eratlon  from  your  business 
name  to  the  courtesy  of  your  truck  drivers  to 
the  price  of  your  product.  It  would  take 
many  pages  to  consider  all  possible  areas, 
but  let  s  look  at  a  few. 

Your  warranties: 

Is  the  extent  of  coverage  and  non-coverage 
clearly  stated  and  immediately  understood? 

Do  the  conditions  set  in  the  warranty  tend 
to  discourage  exercising  it? 

Do  your  arrangements  w^th  dealers  or  re- 
pairmen tend  to  discourage  them  from  prop- 
erly honoring  the  warranty? 

Do  your  warranties  support  your  adver- 
tising?' 

After  the  advertising  and  the  tinsel  have 
been  forgotten,  after  the  purchase  has  laeen 
taken  home,  put  to  use  and  gone  Pfff,  the 
customer  remembers  only  your  warranty.  He 
Is  already  a  potential  anti-customer:  and 
now  If  he  cant  get  proper  service  without 
undue  effort,  if  he  gets  a  run-around  from 
the  retailer  (who  Is  In  turn  discouraged  by 
the  manufacturer's  attitude) ,  or  if  he  has  to 
argue  the  meaning  of  the  warranty's  lan- 
guage to  get  service,  you  will  have  created 
a  full-blown  an tl -customer. 

But  Is  It  necessary?  Can  your  warranties 
and  warrsuity  service  be  Improved?  How 
much  would  It  actually  cost  and  what  would 
the  benefits  be?  What  would  an  immediate 
replacement  program  cost?  What  would  the 
benefits  be? 

Your  repair  and  service  network: 

Are  repair  facilities  conveniently  located? 

Are  they  adequate? 

Do  you  have  frequent  style  changes?  Are 
they  necessary?  Are  they  explained  to  repair- 
men In  advance? 

Are  spare  parts  and  manuals  available 
when  new  models  are  Introduced? 

Do  you  tell  customers  of  areas  of  poten- 
tial breakdowns  and  how  to  spot  them? 

Antl-customers  thrive  on  poor.  Inconven- 
ient or  nonexistent  service  facilities.  They 
are  nourished  by  a  management  feeling  that 
service  Is  a  necessary  evil  to  be  dealt  with 
only  when  "important"  matters  have  been 
taken  care  of.  Their  legions  are  filled  with 
those  who  have  to  return  a  product  to  the 
factory  for  service,  take  a  product  used  In 
the  suburbs  to  a  central  city  repair  location, 
try  to  get  to  a  service  center  with  Incon- 
venient midweek  business  hours,  lose  the  use 


of  the  product  because  spare  parts  are  un- 
available, etc.  Between  purchases,  the  repair 
service  Is  the  only  contact  that  the  customer 
has  with  the  mantifacturer. 

It  should  be  used  to  bolster  his  falt^  In 
the  company,  not  turn  him  Into  an  anti- 
customer. 

For  that  matter,  consider  also  your  model 
changes.  Are  they  necessary  or  have  they 
merely  become  part  of  the  mystique  of  the 
Industry?  Model  changes  cause  proliferation 
of  pcu-ts  for  repairs  and  service,  and  confusion 
among  customers,  not  to  mention  among  re- 
pairmen. They  should  be  made  only  when 
there  Is  good  reason  for  them. 

Your  packaging: 

Does  the  product  do  JusUce  to  the  picture 
on  the  package? 

Does  the  size  of  the  package  promise  more 
than  the  amount  of  the  product  included? 

Does  your  product  come  In  too  many  or 
too  few  sizes?  Are  they  standardized? 

Does  your  package  permit  easy  price-quan- 
tity comparisons? 

Is  all  useftil  material  printed  on  the  pack- 
age and  Is  all  the  material  printed  on  the 
package  useftU? 

Does  your  label  Include  Items  of  current 
or  particular  Interest,  such  as  calorie  count 
per  ounce  or  relative  nutritive  value? 

Your  package  represents  your  business.  Of 
course  It  should  be  attractive,  but  It  also 
should  be  Informative  and  representative. 
Customers  want  information  at  their  finger- 
tips, and  It  makes  good  business  sense  to  give 
it  to  them. 

Safety  factors  of  your  product : 

What  are  Its  Inherent  safety  hazards? 

Has  It  been  both  laboratory-and-use- 
tested?  Over  a  long  enough  period? 

Does  It  meet  the  Industry's  standards? 

Is  the  Industry's  standard-setting  mecha- 
nism adequate? 

Have  standards  been  updated  to  reflect 
current  technological  changes? 

Examples  of  safety  failures  fill  the  news- 
papers (and  the  Congressional  Record) 
every  day.  Of  course,  there  are  standards  In 
almost  every  Industry,  but  If  they  were  all 
they  should  be,  there  would  be  no  need 
for  a  National  Commission  on  Product  Safety, 
for  Congressional  hearings,  for  Ralph  Nader, 
etc.  Nothing  can  kill  sales  quicker  than  safety 
failures.  Nothing  leads  to  greater  losses  and 
legal  damages.  Nothing  causes  more  heart- 
breaks. Then  why  do  we  pay  such  little  at- 
tention to  safety  factors?  Why  do  we  con- 
tinue making  products  that  prove  to  be  un- 
safe under  foreseeable  uses?  Why  do  we  con- 
tinue to  talk  safety  but  refuse  to  encourage 
adequate,  voluntary  standards  and  enforce- 
ment? 

The  measure  of  business  failure  In  this 
area  can  be  seen  by  reviewing  the  recent 
history  of  government  regulation  and  the 
many  current  campaigns  for  regulation  In 
hitherto  untouched  areas.  Safety  failures 
are  bad  business  and  should  not  be  per- 
mitted by  the  bvislnessman. 

Safety  Is  not  limited  to  shock  hazards, 
sharp  edges  and  brittle  parts.  In  many  areas, 
particularly  In  the  food  Industry,  questions 
of  wholesomeness  and  sanitation  are  equally 
important.  Consumers  have  no  choice  but  to 
rely  on  businesses  In  these  matters.  Is  their 
reliance  well-placed? 

Are  your  food  standards  adequate  In  light 
of  today's  scientific  and  technological  ad- 
vances? 

Has  your  production  methodology  kept 
pace? 

Are  your  additives  necessary?  Are  you 
aware  of  all  their  effects?  Has  your  product 
lost  Its  Identity  under  a  deluge  of  additives 
and  preservatives? 

Do  you  make  clear  to  all  handlers  (and 
the  ultimate  consumer)  what  special  cax« 
requirements  are  necessary  to  prevent  adul- 
teration? 


Everyone  might  agree  that  the  horrors 
catalogued  In  Upton  Sinclair's  "The  Jungle" 
were  part  of  an  earlier  age  and  have  no  place 
In  today's  economy.  But  the  Congressional 
hearings  that  resulted  in  the  recent  Whole- 
some Meat  and  Wholesome  Poultry  Products 
Acts  presented  some  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
How  about  your  business?  Remember,  while 
the  permissible  marg^  for  error  may  vary 
from  Industry  to  Industry,  It  Is  almost  non- 
existent in  the  food  and  drug  industries.  A 
low  p)ercentage  of  production  error  may  be 
acceptable  in  appliances  but  could  be  fatal 
In  foods  and  drugs. 

UNPAU)    PARTNER    CAN    PAY    OPT 

We've  considered  the  consumer  as  a  cus- 
tomer; now  let's  think  of  him  as  a  partner — 
an  unpaid  partner  who  may  know  more  about 
the  practical  as{>ects  of  your  product  than 
you  do  and  who  will  be  pleased  to  have  you 
adopt  some  of  his  Ideas,  anonymously. 

Those  businesses  that  have  taken  the  time 
and  spent  the  effort  systematically  to  review 
oonsumer  mall  have  discovered  that  many 
consumers  are  knowledgeable  and  make  p>06l- 
tlve  suggestions.  Although  consumers  may 
not  be  graduate  engineers,  they  can  be  quite 
creative  and  Imaginative. 

Remember,  the  consumer  uses  the  pxroduct. 
He  knows  Its  strong  and  weak  points.  But 
what  input  does  he  have  In  your  scheme  of 
product  engineering?  It  may  not  be  too  trou- 
blesome to  devise  a  method  for  providing  this 
Input.  The  benefits  that  could  flow  from  such 
a  system  are  not  limited  to  lower  costs  and 
higher  sales. 

Either  Ets  customer  or  partner,  the  con- 
stimer  should  not  be  kept  in  the  dark.  Con- 
sumer information  and  education  are  Inte- 
gral parts  of  a  comprehensive  consumer  af- 
fairs program  and  deserve  more  attention 
from  business  than  they  now  receive. 

A  consumer  who  believes  Information  Is 
being  withheld,  or  who  has  no  knowledge  of 
the  workings  of  the  marketplace,  cannot  ex- 
ercise intelligent  choices  in  the  market.  The 
resulting  frustration  breeds  suspicion  and 
anger.  The  suspicion  and  anger  add  to  the 
ranks  of  anti-customers  who  could  have  been 
satisfied  customers. 

Consumer  information  and  education  pro- 
grams are  complements  to  advertising  and 
marketing  programs  aimed  at  creating  a  posi- 
tive Image  for  a  business. 

With  proper  Information,  a  consumer  will 
know  what  your  product  can  and  cannot  do. 

Consumer  education  has  a  broader  func- 
tion. It  is  aimed  at  providing  an  understand- 
ing of  the  workings  of  the  marketplace  and 
the  consumer's  position  In  it.  Does  your  busi- 
ness have  either  program,  and  does  it  accom- 
plish Its  objectives? 

Are  your  information  and  education  n»ate- 
rlals  prepared  with  a  particular  group  in 
mind  (the  young,  the  single,  the  pKX)r,  etc.)  ? 
Do  they  reach  these  groups? 

Are  your  information  and  education  ma- 
terials consistent  wrlth  your  advertising  and 
marketing  materials? 

Are  your  Instructions  use-tested?  Are  they 
concise  and  understandable? 

Is  your  educational  material  overly  parti- 
san? Have  you  been  objective? 

Many  more  questions  could  be  asked,  tai- 
lored to  your  specific  business  and  product 
or  service  line.  There  is  no  gener-vi  panacea 
or  ready-made  program.  Much  depends  on 
the  Individual  business,  its  products,  its 
problems,  its  consumers,  its  competition  and 
othsr  relevant  matters. 

But  If  your  business  currently  overlooks 
the  consimier,  or  simply  pays  lip  service  to 
his  cause,  you  may  be  missing  a  vast  market 
potential.  Chances  are  that  your  market  will 
not  be  greatly  affected  by  continuing  your 
ciurent  inactivity — provided  your  competi- 
tors do  the  same.  Consider,  though,  the  in- 
creased business  you  will  reap  by  giving  the 
consumer  his  due.  Unless  yotir  competitor 
does  it  first 
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FUNDS  FOR  MASS  TRANSIT  IN 
THE  i^ITIES 

Mr  CRANSTON  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral days  ago.  the  Senate  passed  the 
Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1969.  S  3154  That  act  authorize.s  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  obligate 
$3  1  billion  in  Federal  funds  for  the  Na- 
tions public  transportation  needs. 

However,  actual  expenditures  under 
that  act  are  limited  to  $1  86  bllhon  over 
the  next  5  years 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that 
in  order  to  besin  to  solve  our  public 
transportation  problems.  $10  billion  In 
Federal  funds  would  be  needed  in  the 
next  decade 

Unfortunately,  my  amendment  to  S 
3154  which  would  have  committed  that 
$10  billion,  was  defeated  by  the  Senate. 
Two  of  the  country's  leading  news- 
papers have  expressed  doubt  that  suffi- 
cient funds  will  be  available  to  meet  the 
Nauons  public   transportation  needs 

The  first  comment  is  contained  in  an 
article  by  the  excellent  columnist  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  D  J  R  Bruckner,  en- 
titled •Will  the  CiUes  Be  Forgotten''" 
and  the  second  comment  is  an  editorial 
in  today's  New  York  Times  entitled  "But 
a  Letdown  in  the  Senate  ' 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  comments  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

IFrom  the  Los  .\ngeles  Times.  Feb.  2.  19701 
Will  the  Cmrs  Be  Forgotten' 
iByD  J  R  Bruckner) 
In    Chicago   over    the    weelcend    the   city's 
transit  authority  opened  a   new  rail   line   in 
the  median  strip  of  an  expressway,  connected 
with   the  subway   and   elevated  system— the 
second  such   :sne   to  be  opened  in  the  past 
two  years 

In  Washington,  drilling  for  tunnels  for  a 
new  subway  has  begun  In  New  York  and 
Chicago  plans  have  been  approved  for  new 
networks  of  downtown  subways  In  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  a  vast  trajislt  system  is 
taiclng  shape 

But.  in  Washington,  where  basic  transit 
fare  is  32  cents,  the  transit  system  is  guar- 
anteed a  profit  and  there  Is  little  chance 
that  the  fare  will  not  rise  In  New  York  the 
fare  went  up  to  30  cents  last  month  and  will 
Inevitably  go  up  again  shortly  In  Chlcaigo, 
while  some  transit  officials  were  riding  the 
tram  down  the  new  line  Friday,  others  were 
goms!  through  the  regular  frantic  ritual  of 
shifting  money  from  one  pocket  to  another 
Just  to  meet  current  salary  demands,  the 
fare  is  40  cents  and  cannot  stay  that  low 
very  long. 

In  every  city  when  the  fare  goes  up  the 
riders  decrease  and  the  streets  are  more 
hlled  with  cars  emptying  their  pollutants 
into  the  air  It  is  significant  that  Los  .^n- 
geles,  which  often  indicates  the  future 
trends  of  cities,  rejected  a  proposed  translt 
system  largely  t>ecause  It  would  not  take 
enough  people  where  they  wanted  to  go  and 
that  It  was  In  Los  Angeles  that  the  federal 
government  dropped  Its  pollution  suit 
against  the  big  automakers 

The  transit  problem  exemplifies  so  many 
of  the  other  problems  of  the  cities  and  dis- 
plays the  common  elements  of  all  of  them. 
The  largest  element,  of  course,  is  money; 
and  It  IS  worry  over  money  which  makes 
groups  like  the  executive  committee  of  the 
L  S     Conference    of    Mayors    express    public 


fears  that  the  Nixon  Administration  is  about 
to  turn  Its  back  on  cities 

Given  the  Presidents  determination  to 
hold  down  the  federal  budget  and  fight 
inflation,  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that 
the  cities  will  get  much  government  help 
this  year  or  next  for  their  urgent  needs 

Even  if  money  were  available  the  Ad- 
ministration seen^s  to  have  no  urban  policy 
whatever,  no  list  of  priorities  or  preferences 
There  is  good  evidence  that  many  urban 
proi^rams  started  in  the  past  decade  are  being 
unwound  slowly 

It  Is  true  that  many  urban  programs  do 
not  have  a  very  good  history;  and  if  the 
purpose  of  the  .Administration  Is  to  really 
reevaluate  them  and  create  new  priorities, 
the  present  pullback  might  be  a  blessing 
What  so  many  mayors  fear,  however.  Is  that 
the  conclusion  being  reached  in  Washington 
is  that  nothing  will  work  or  that  pHjsslble 
solutions  are  not  worth  the  cost  or  the 
effort 

Transit  is  not  a  bad  indicator  For  in- 
stance It  is  obvious  that  a  public  transit  sys- 
tem. If  It  Ls  to  achieve  Its  alms,  cannot 
f>ay  for  Itself  It  need  a  large  commitment  of 
public  funds  If  It  Is  to  be  worthwhile.  It  ha.<< 
to  be  involved  with  overall  planning;  it  h;is 
to  go  somewhere  This  must  mean,  pretty 
obviously,  some  rather  tight  government 
controls  over  the  locations  of  Industry, 
housing,  recreation  facilities,  shopping  .ireiis 
It  probably  also  means  some  deliberate  pro- 
hibitions against  the  use  of  private  cars 
Thus,  a  meaningful  outline  for  public  tran- 
sit would  Involve  also  the  basic  decisions  on 
urban  renewal,  school  building  programs, 
industrial  exp<inslon  plans  and  zoning,  and 
pollution  control  systems 

At  bottom,  the  problems  of  the  cities  all 
come  down  to  this  kind  of  choosing  of  pri- 
orities They  have  to  be  real,  and.  In  some 
cases,  they  probably  have  to  be  exclusive 
they  must  involve  a  very  real  reordering  of 
life  S<:>mehow  they  have  to  be  made  too.  the 
accidental  uncontrolled  growth  of  the  cities 
Is  no  longer  tolerable  In  terms  of  economics, 
politics  or  social  order 

The  President  Is  supposed  to  go  to  Indian- 
apolis this  week  to  meet  with  a  few  big  city 
mayors  on  the  problems  of  the  cities  Later, 
It  Is  said,  he  may  even  attend  a  Midwest 
Regional  Conference  on  Pollution  in  the 
cities  This  is  good  politics  What  else  it  is. 
Is  hard  to  say  Many  mayors  of  the  bigger 
cities  seem  to  doubt  now  that  It  indicates 
any  real  commitment  to  deal  v^ith  the  cities' 
problems 

IFrom    the    New    York   Times.    Feb    6     1970 1 
BfT  A  LrTtiowN  In  The  Senate 

Riders  of  the  subway,  city  buses  and  com- 
muter rail  lines  should  find  a  little  excessive 
the  enthusiasm  members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  expressed  in  passing  the  mass 
transit   bill 

It  IS  comforting  to  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment committed  to  a  policy  which,  in  the 
words  of  Secretary  of  Transport-itlon  John  A 
■V'olpe.  strikes  at  the  ujoIs  of  the  trans- 
portation crisis  In  Americas  cities  "  But 
hopes  that  appreciable  relief  will  come  from 
the  bill,  praised  by  Senators  so  diverse  as 
John  Tower  of  Texaa.  Harrison  Williams  of 
New  Jersey  and  John  J  Williams  of  Delaware, 
are  distinctly  premature 

Ten  billion  dollars  has  been  generally 
agreed  upon  as  the  sum  required  to  get  the 
m.ass  transit  systems  of  the  nation's  cities 
into  something  resembling  a  fit  state  The- 
oretically that  is  still  the  amount  to  which 
the  Government  Is  committed  But.  where 
the  most  ardent  Congressional  champions  of 
mass  transit  thought  originally  to  spend  this 
amount  In  four  years  and  to  make  certain 
of  It  by  setting  up  a  trust  fund,  the  Senate 
bill  calls  for  only  $3  l-bllllon  In  five  years — 
and  even  that  would  be  In  contractual  com- 
mitments  rather  than  hard  cash.  Not  more 


than  $1  86-bllllon.  In  fact,  would  actually  be 
spent  until  after  the   1975  fiscal  year. 

In  the  first  year  of  operations  the  Presi- 
dent s  budget  message  calls  for  only  $280- 
mllUon  to  be  spent  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  mass  transit  throughout  the  coun- 
try This  figure,  not  so  Incidentally.  Is  $10 
million  less  than  the  prupKjsed  outlay  for  Just 
two  prototyp>es  of  a  supersonic  transport 
plane,  which  will  create  vast  problems  for 
the  environment  while  solving  none  for 
transportation. 

To  refurbish  their  transit  systems  and 
keep  p. ice  with  demands.  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago alone  need  in  the  next  five  years  twice 
the  total  iimount  to  be  disbursed  under  this 
bin  More  funds.  It  Is  true,  arc  to  be  doled 
out  after  1973.  but  by  then  the  systems  will 
have  deteriorated  that  much  further  and  re- 
quire that  much  more  money  to  be  rescued 
The  Senate,  for  all  Its  self-congratulation, 
has  let  down  the  communities  and  the  cities. 


STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  HARTKE 
CALLING  FOR  CEASE-FIRE  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr  President,  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week  I  had  the  honor 
of  appearing  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  to  present  my  views 
on  the  situation  we  confront  in  Vietnam. 

In  my  statement  I  laid  stress  on  the 
need  for  an  Immediate  cease-fire,  during 
which  both  sides  could  negotiate  the 
kind  of  settlement  that  both  could  hve 
with  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  per- 
mitted ourselves  for  far  too  long  to  re- 
main ensnared  in  a  net  of  political  con- 
siderations, every  one  of  which  pales  be- 
side the  hard  fact  of  the  continuing 
slaughter  m  that  savagely  tormented 
land. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Senator  Vance  Hartke  to  tks 

U  S   Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, Febrvary  4.  1970 

On  February  6,  another  TET  holiday  will 
usher  in  the  Year  of  the  Dog  Most  of  us 
acknowledge  that  the  TET  holiday  of  two 
years  previous  was  a  psychological  turning 
point  In  our  Involvement  In  Vietnam.  For 
even  the  most  optimistic  supporters  of  the 
United  States  Vietnam  policy,  basic  assump- 
tions and  beliefs  became  highly  question- 
able The  growing  doubt  about  Vietnam  was 
felt  amidst  the  snows  of  New  Hampshire  and 
carried  from  primary  to  primary,  with  the 
avowed  opponents  of  the  Vietnam  policy 
gaining  the  majority  of  votes. 

In  the  general  election,  although  the  issue 
was  not  squarely  met.  it  was  obvious  that 
neither  of  the  two  major  Presidential  can- 
didates was  eager  to  undertake  a  vigorous 
defense  of  our  previous  actions  and  policy  in 
Vietnam  The  Democratic  candidate,  Hubert 
Humphrey,  finally  broke  from  the  estab- 
lished policy  of  his  administration;  and 
Richard  Nixon,  the  Republican  candidate, 
talked  of  a  plan  to  end  the  war  which  he 
could  not  at  that  time  disclose  In  short,  it 
was  an  election  that  did  not  so  much  illu- 
minate and  elaborate  the  Issue  as  respond 
to  the  felt  desires  of  the  people 

I  will  not  discuss  the  many  reasons  why 
I  have  always  opposed  our  Vietnam  policy, 
and  why  I  felt  constrained  to  disagree  pub- 
licly with  the  only  major  national  political 
figure  who  supported  me  in  1958  when  I  was 
a  much  younger  and  more  optimistic  man. 
The  reasons  why  I  feel  our  Vietnam  war  is 
militarily     inept,     politically     stupid,     and 
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morally  wTong  have  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed and,  I  must  confess,  have  failed  to 
persuade  many  responsible  and  sane  men — 
and  this  despite  the  fact  that  the  pwllcles  of 
suppyort  for  the  Vietnam  war  have  caused  not 
only  the  death  of  over  40,000  young  men,  the 
crippling  and  mangling  of  thousands  more 
but  also  a  discontent  that  threatens  the  very 
fabric  of  our  society.  These  earlier  policies 
are  now  mocked  by  our  present  policy,  which 
for  the  most  part  Is  generally  supported.  F^r 
those  who  like  World  War  II  analogies,  we 
did  not  start  withdrawing  In  1944  because 
our  allies  were  becoming  stronger. 

I  think  one  of  the  reasons  why  debate  on 
our  Vietnam  policy  has  never  been  ade- 
quately Joined  Is  because  support  for  Viet- 
nam has  always  been  bi-partisan.  The  ulti- 
mate accountability  for  any  policy  lies,  of 
course,  with  the  Incumbent  administration; 
but  I  can  remember  Just  a  few  years  ago 
being  chlded  on  the  Senate  floor  by  the  then 
distinguished  Minority  Leader  for  not  sup- 
porting oiir  President.  I  felt  that  this  was  a 
rather  narrow  view  of  the  issue.  My  concern 
for  Vietnam  has  always  transcended  partisan 
politics  Such  was  my  position  under  a 
Democratic  administration;  so  it  remains 
today  under  a  Republican  administration. 
Allegations  to  the  contrary  demonstrate  only 
an  astonishing  and  appalling  moral  blind- 
ness In  the  speaker. 

Since  the  beginning  of  last  year  there  has 
been  some  improvement,  passions  have  abated 
at  home  and  troops  have  been  withdrawn 
abroad.  But  with  these  Improvements  come 
chilling  reminders  of  the  years  of  1965  and 
1966  These  were  years  of  mounting  Involve- 
ment abroad  but  general  Indifference  at 
home  Recently  in  talltlng  with  an  Indiana 
county  chairman.  I  asked  him  what  the  gen- 
eral feeling  In  his  county  wais  about  Vietnam 
and  he  replied  that  the  county  had  been  for 
the  most  part  spared  and  therefore  there  was 
little  concern  atwut  Vietnam.  I  thank  the 
Lord  for  this  county's  deliverance,  but  what 
about  the  other  91  counties  In  Indiana? 

I  am  not  a  pacifist.  I  did  not  oppose  this 
war  because  it  is  too  costly,  deadly,  or  messy, 
but  because  it  Is  a  war  fought  at  the  wrong 
time  in  the  wrong  place.  I  remember  driving 
In  my  automobile  In  early  1965  to  deliver  an 
address  against  the  war  and  hearing  over  the 
car  radio  about  a  massacre  of  American 
troops  Seven  Americans  died  In  that  mas- 
sacre Today  we  are  told  that  we  should  be 
satisfied  because  we  have  reached  the  mirac- 
ulously low  number  of  only  70  or  75  Ameri- 
cans killed  a  week.  Has  the  recent  decade  of 
death  so  blinded  us  with  blood  and  nvunbed 
us  by  horror  that  we  no  longer  appreciate 
that  these  losses  are  unforglveable?  Of  course 
the  political  defusing  of  Veltnam  is  quite  an 
achievement.  The  reduction  in  American 
casualties  and  the  reductions  and  changes 
in  the  draft  are  withdrawing  Vietnam  from 
the  daily  lives  of  most  Americans.  But  what 
of  those  who  remain?  What  of  those  who  are 
affected?  Should  I  congratulate  myself  that 
they  are  now  no  longer  a  majority  of  the 
voters?  I  believe  that  there  are  issues  so 
pressing  and  of  such  moral  import  that  pub- 
lic silence  Is  a  retreat  from  public  duty. 

The  policy  of  the  present  administra- 
tion has  been  given  the  code-name  "Vtet- 
namizatlon."  What  it  appears  to  Involve  is 
an  attempt  to  achieve  a  military  victory  by 
a  shift  in  the  balance  of  forces  on  our  side. 
American  combat  troop>s  are  to  be  replaced 
gradually — very  gradually — by  South  Viet- 
namese troops.  And  we  are  to  remtiln  un- 
alterably committed  to  the  preservation  of 
the  present  regime  in  Saigon. 

//  this  policy  is  successful,  according  to 
administration  strategists — and  I  need  not 
remind  anyone  here  how  pathetically  Im- 
probable It  Is  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
army  can  perform  the  crucial  task  we  are 
assigning  It — If  this  policy  is  successful,  we 
can  look  forward  to  some  two  hundred  to 
three   hundred   thousand  American  support 


troops  rem&lnlng  in  Vietnam  for  two  or  three 
more  years  at  a  cost  of  perhaps  fifteen  to 
seventeen  billion  dollars  annually.  And  all 
the  while  the  possibility  of  re-escalation  will 
remain  ominously  with  us  as  we  hazard  our 
strateglc  fortunes  on  the  forces  of  General 
Thieu. 

Let  me  say  flatly  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  should  ever  permit  our  destiny  to  rest 
upon  the  success  of  foreign  arms.  But  that 
is  the  {>06ltlon  which  we  are  in  the  process 
of  placing  ovtrselves  today.  And  that  Is  the 
very  worst  Indictment  that  can  be  made  of 
this  policy  which  is  being  offered  to  us  with 
such  honeyed  words. 

What  we  so  desperately  need  instead  is 
a  policy  not  of  military  Vletnamlzation  but 
of  political  Vletnamlzation.  For  the  lUtlmate 
resolution  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  can  only 
be  political,  not  military. 

Accordingly,  we  should  proceed  at  once  to 
negotiate  a  cease-fire.  If  the  war  Is  worth 
fighting  at  all  it  is  worth  winning.  But  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  said  that  the  war  cannot  be 
won — not  at  the  kind  of  price  that  rational 
men  would  be  willing  to  pay.  So  let  the 
fighting  stop.  Let  the  killing  and  the  maim- 
ing stop. 

Let  a  cease-flre  come  into  effect  that  will 
give  both  sides  an  opportunity  to  work  out 
a  political  compromise  that  both  can  live 
with. 

President  Thieu  and  Vice  President  Ky 
will  almost  certainly  not  l)e  elements  In  the 
new  government  that  will  arise  in  Saigon. 
But  other  patriotic  South  Vietnamese  will 
be — many  of  them  languishing  today  in 
prison  for  the  "crime"  of  having  advocated 
a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  war. 

Following  the  establishment  of  a  politically 
viable  government  and  the  bringing  home — 
in  peace— of  all  American  forces,  we  can  then 
turn  our  great  resources  to  a  demonstration 
of  this  nation's  concern  for  the  destiny  of 
South  Vietnam — that  is,  to  lend  our  assist- 
ance to  its  economic  recovery  from  the  dev- 
astation of  war.  We  should  make  a  special 
effort  to  ease  the  burdens  of  Vietnamese 
refugees.  It  is  mis  other  war  In  that  unhappy 
country  that  deserves  the  attention  of  the 
United  States. 

No  one  can  safely  predict  what  the  future 
will  bring  to  Vietnam  after  the  last  con- 
tingent of  American  troops  will  have  left 
the  country.  Dr.  Howard  Zlnn  addressed 
himself  to  the  unforeseeable  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  book,  Vietnam:  The  Logic  of  With- 
drawal. He  observed:  "We  may  see  a  period 
of  turmoil  and  conflict  in  Vietnam.  But  this 
was  true  before  we  surlved.  That  Is  the  na- 
ture of  the  world.  It  is  hard  to  imagine,  how- 
ever, any  conflict  that  will  be  more  destruc- 
tive than  what  is  going  on  now.  Our  depar- 
ture will  Inevitably  diminish  the  fighting.  It 
may  end  it." 

That  statement,  written  in  1967,  is  more 
compelling  today  than  it  was  then.  Now 
more  than  ever,  it  Is  clear  that  the  price  of 
war  becomes  harder  to  bear  with  each  month. 
While  we  continue  to  follow  the  unwise 
policy  of  spending  good  money  to  save  a  bad 
investment,  the  true  Ills  of  our  country  go 
uncared  for,  the  forgotten  citizens  remain 
unnoticed,  the  violence  in  our  streets  in- 
creases. And  in  an  effort  to  contradict  com- 
mon sense,  we  are  told  that  it  is  more  im- 
portant to  save  face  than  save  lives. 

The  American  people  would  be  well-advised 
to  ask  what  perversion  of  the  national  pur- 
pose allowed  the  energies  of  this  country  to 
become  so  committed  to  the  destiny  of  Viet- 
nam and  why  the  United  States  finds  itself 
unable  to  detach  Itself  from  the  conflict. 
The  answer  lies,  to  a  degree,  in  the  psychol- 
ogy created  by  our  form  of  government. 
George  Kennan  wrote  in  Russia  and  the  West 
Under  Lenin  and  Stalin. 

"There  Is  .  .  .  nothing  in  nature  more 
egocentrical  than  the  embattled  democracy. 
It  soon  becomes  the  victim  of  its  own  war 
propaganda.  It  then  tends  to  attach  its  own 


cause  an  absolute  value  which  distorts  its 
own  vision  on  everything  else.  Its  enemy 
becomes  the  embodiment  of  all  evil.  Its 
own  side,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  center 
of  all  virtue.  The  contest  comes  to  be  viewed 
as  having  a  final,  ap>ocalyptic  quality.  If  we 
lose,  all  is  lost;  life  will  no  longer  be  worth 
living;  there  will  be  nothing  to  be  salvaged. 
If  we  win,  then  everything  will  be  possible: 
all  problems  will  become  soluble:  the  once 
great  source  of  evil — our  enemy — will  have 
been  crushed;  the  forces  of  good  will  then 
sweep  forward  unimpeded;  all  worthy  aspira- 
tions will  be  satisfied." 

If  there  is  anything  that  we  can  take  from 
the  bitter  experience  of  Vietnam,  let  It  be 
a  more  sophisticated  appreciation  of  ovir  role 
in  world  affairs.  The  tragedy  of  the  war 
should  finally  disenthrall  this  nation  from 
the  tired  myths  and  dogma  that  have  Invited 
our  ill-considered  reaction  to  International 
politics. 

We  should  test  the  assumptions  developed 
during  the  hysteria  of  the  fifties  against  the 
realities  that  confront  us  as  we  enter  the 
seventies. 

Above  all,  we  should  take  from  Vietnam  a 
new  awareness  of  the  potential  and  limita- 
tions of  American  might.  We  are  the  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  world,  but  we  are 
not  all-powerful.  Misfortune  can  come  from 
the  failure  to  exercise  with  caution  and  re- 
straint the  strength  that  is  this  nation's 
inheritance. 


SENATOR  INOUYE  DOES  NOT  SUP- 
PORT OR  SPONSOR  PROPOSED 
LEGISLATION  TO  COMPENSATE 
SURVIVORS  OF  ALLEGED  MYLAI 
MASSACRE 

Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  President,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  articles  have 
appeared  in  three  newspapers — the 
Coeur  d'Alene  Press,  of  January  14,  1970; 
the  Spokane  Spokesman-Review,  of  Feb 
ruary  1,  1970;  and  the  Idaho  Daily 
Statesman,  of  February  2,  1970 — which 
describe  the  efforts  of  a  Mr.  Patil  Narkin 
to  win  $125  million  compensation  for 
Vietnamese  survivors  of  the  alleged  My- 
lai  massacre.  In  these  articles,  Mr.  Nar- 
kin hEis  Indicated  that  I  am  involved  in 
"drafting"  and  "studying"  a  Senate  biU 
requesting  this  compensation. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
today  that  although  a  person  purporting 
to  be  Mr,  Narkin  did  telephone  to  in- 
form me  of  his  efforts,  I  am  not  in  any 
way  working  with  him.  In  our  brief  tele- 
phone conversation,  I  stated  that  I  would 
study  the  bill  as  I  would  any  other  if 
such  a  bill  were  introduced.  At  the  same 
time,  I  pointed  out  that  the  introduction 
of  such  a  bill  at  this  time  would  be  testa- 
ment to  presuming  the  guilt  of  American 
soldiers  before  they  had  been  duly  tried 
before  a  competent  court  for  their  sdleged 
criminal  behavior.  This  would  imder- 
mine  the  principle  which  stands  at  the 
heart  of  our  legal  system — that  one  is 
innocent  until  proved  guilty. 

I  categorically  deny  that  I  have  com- 
mitted myself  to  suppwrt  this  effort  or 
that  I  have  agreed  to  sponsor  proposed 
legislation  drafted  by  Mr.  Narkin. 


THE  CONTINUING  TRAGEDY  OP 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  It  was 
my  privilege  this  week  to  testify  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  rel- 
ative to  our  continuing  military  involve- 
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♦     i„   ,»,-  off.ir^  nf  tliP  Vietnamese  from  the  Vlemam  pe»ce  issue  and  another  rightly-held   Mr.   Nixon   In   profound   con- 

mentS  in   the   affairs  of  the  Vietnamese  ^^^  ^competence  in  missing  the  significance  tempt 

people.  of  two  major  developmenu  The    President    was    well    aware    when    he 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  state-          Development  one  is  that  President  Thleu  campaigned  In  1968  that  despite  all  his  prom- 

ment  before  the  committee  be  printed  at  recently  knocked  a  gaping  hole  in  Mr.  Nixon's  ises.  he  would  be  able  to  do  little  or  nothing 

this  Dolnt  in  the  Record  along  with,  first,  ^lalm  that  the  war  will  be  Vietnamized;  the  about  the  rising  crime  rate  that  stems  from 

a  copy  of  my   resolution  calling  for  the  General  Insisted-without  rebuttal  from  the  poverty,    dlscrlmmation.    and    a  lenatlon    m 

Removal  Of  Am^n  troops  from  Viet-  white  House-that  OS    combat  troops  wUl  A™"'^*^  The  Democrats  are  well  aware  to- 

"r;tecond.°rStervlei"l  conducted  be   needed   in   south   Vietnam  for   years   to  t^Ite^tuS  Tpr'ir^  ^hat'stV^es^aVthe^ 


with  Mr.  Godfrey  Sperling  appearing  in  come 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Janu- 
ary 3,  1970:  third,  a  sUtement  by  Senator 
FrLBRicHT  before  his  committee  this 
week;  fourth,  the  testimony  of  Senator 
OooDELL  at  the  Foreign  Relations  Com 


Development  two  Is  the  Gallup  Poll  dis- 
closure that,  for  the  first  Ume,  'the  weight 
of  sentiment  among  Democrats  Is  for  with- 
drawal I  of  all  troops) — either  Immediately 
or  by  the  end  ol  the  current  year"  If  Harris 
and  his  entourage  used  their  political  horse 


very  roots  of  crime.  The  crime  problem  will 
not  be  solved  until  all  the  other  pressing 
problems  which  are  the  causes  of  crime  are 
solved,  and  neither  of  the  major  parties  is 
engaged  today  in  pressing  for  basic  solutions. 
What  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
does  not  yei  realize  is  that  their  Party  Is  in 
an  advanced  state  of  decay — that  It  no  looger 
commands  the  allegiance  of  some  of  Its 
traditional  constituency,  and  that  It  has  no 
appeal  to  va.st  segments  of  the  great  po- 
tential coiLstituency  among  the  nation's 
young  people 
.     .        _„  There    Is    no    charismatic    national    leader 

_  -  ».   o.   .      «;,,H      *"'"^    '^'    '*"*"■'  nothing    much    to    say      ^  ^^^    Democrats -particularly     since 

titled  "The  Democrats:  At  Peace  With  about  the  domineering  and  intransigent  po-  chappaquiddick— whose  personal  stature 
the  War":  eighth,  an  article.  "Vietnam:  slllon  taken  by  President  Thleu  not  only  on  ^.^^j^  p^^^^^  ^^^  p^^^^  ^^  indulge  Itself  In 
"The  Other  Side  Is  Responding."  by  the  subject  of  withdrawal  of  American  ^^^  luxury  of  poluics-as-usual.  There  Is,  In 
j^^^^v.  wi  inHor  tn  th*»  Pphniftr\'  1970  ground  forces,  but  on  the  possibility  of 
Joseph  W^  Elder.  In  the  Februarj    i»(u     l^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^er.ne^  that 

Progressive,    and   ninth    an    arUcle   by     ^         ^^^  ^^^  prospect  of  peace   On  the 

^"*,'T  T  ^P  ""{"n 'the    PeSrrv     l^S  ^"^^^^  "'  withdrawal    by   the  end   of    1970.  'i^:-;^^ ,,,   .^^el.bly    stamped    wU..    the 

Crucial    Issue,      in    the    February     1970  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^  January  news  conference  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  past-yet  It  is  preclselv  with 

Progressive.  that   It  was  an     impossible  and  Impractl^a  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  p^^.    .  ^^^3  determined  to 

There    being    no    objection,    the    items  goal'    and    that,    instead,    withdrawal      win  i^^^tlfy    itself     The    Democrat    fund-raising 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  take  many  years  "  'gaU-   scheduled   to   be   held    in   Miami   on 


mittee  hearings  this  week;  fifth,  an  edi-  sense,  they  would  be  hammering  home  the 

torial  from  the  New  York  Times  of  Feb-  meaning  of  Thleu  s  statement  from  Maine 

!^,c.^  \     1070      <:l«th     R    reoort    bv    Mr  to  Hawaii,  and   at   least   rallying   behind.   U 

ruary    5-    19'0-    fl^tn.    tJ^F^r'n^l^J^tt  not    leading     the   growing   Democratic    voter 

Edward  Snyder  In  the  Friends  Commit-  ^^^^    fo/compiete  uoop  withdrawal  before 

tee.  Washmgton  newsletter,  of  October  ^gf^^^. 

1969;    seventh,  an  editorial  In  the  Feb-  senator   Harris   and   his   associate*   appar- 

ruary    1970    Progressive    magazine    en- 


fact,  no  leader  at  all  who  offers,  at  this  point. 
the  prospect  of  an  eilecttve  challenge  to  Mr 
Nl.xon  In   1972    Many  of  the  most  prominent 


as  follows: 

Th«  Democrats:  Ar  Pbace  WrrH  the  War 
The  news  from  the  DemocraUc  National 
Committee  is  tnat  the  Party  has  declared  a 
separate  pe.^ce.  It  »nil  not  confront  the 
Nixon  Administration  on  the  one  most 
crucial    issue    of    our    time— the    continuing 


Although  Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers      p^bruary  5   land  to  be  relayed  to  a  score  of 


has  insisted  that  the  Nixon  Administration 
di>es  not  oppoee  creation  of  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment. Thleu.  characterized  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  one  of  the  great  statesmen  of  our 
time  has  rejected  the  Admlnlsuatlon's  po- 
sition       \     coalition     government     means 

-  death."    said    Thleu.    He    dismissed    the    no-      j^  ,^,    „     /vioen    /vrc   mcsc    uic     ^'•cw   i-ujju 

commitment    of    the    United    States    to    tne      ^^^^  ^j  broadening  the  base  of  his  own  gov-      ngj^-.  around  whom  the  youth  of  Amerlca- 
proeecutlon  of  the  criminal  and  catAstropnic      g^nment  and  denounced  his  ntn -Communist     ^nd   the  millions  of   their  elders  opposed  to 
war  in  Vietnam.  opponents  who  advocated  a  negotiated  peace      tjje  war— are  to  rally?  Are  these  the  men  who 

Under   the  guidance  of  lis  most  cauUouB      ^  pro-Communists.       racketeers.       and 

and  conservative  elements,  the  National  Com- 
mittee appears  to  have  bought — lock,  stock, 
and  gun  barrel — the  Presidents  specious  as- 
surances that  he  can  somehow  end  the  war 

by     Vletnamlzlng"  l^that  ^,«/*f  ^ff^^*]      position  and  embark  on  a  major  crusade  to      that  anvone  does,  but  we  suspect  It  Is  not 
a  Poj  Americana  in  Southeast  Asia  at  second      ^^^^   ^^^  character  of  the  Thleu-Ky  die-      small.  "That  constituency  rallied  In   1968  to 


as         ■pro-Communists, 
tralttirs" 

Here,  clearly,  was  an  area  of  dispute  and 
debate  In  which  a  Loyal  Opposition  could  at- 
tack  the    weakness   of   the   Administrations 


regional  dinners  by  closed-circuit  television) 
Is  to  feature  H.UTy  S.  Truman  as  guest  of 
honor  and  Lyndon  B  Johnson  as  honorary 
chairman  Among  the  scheduled  speakers  are 
Hubert  H  Humphrey,  House  Speaker  John 
W  McCormack,  and  House  Majority  leader 
Cirl    W.    Albert     Are   these   the    "New   Popu- 


wiU  usher  In  the  "Decade  of  the  People"' 

Somewhere  in  America,  we  are  convinced, 
there  exists  a  constituency  for  an  effective, 
forward-looking  opposition  We  don't  know 
how  large  that  constituency  Is.  and  we  doubt 


hand 

"The  President  seems,  for  now  at  least,  to 
have  accurately  gauged  the  sentiments  and 
attitudes  of  the  American  people  '  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  report  from  the  Democrats' 
political  research  division  "The  national 
mood  on  Vietnam  Is  at  the  same  time  glum 
and  tired,  but  unwilling  to  accept  outright 
defeat"  The  Democratic  Party's  national 
chairman.  Senator  Fred  R  Harris  of  Okla- 
homa, declared  only  last  fall  that  It  was 
"time  to  take  the  gloves  off  '  by  attacking 
Nixon  polices  In  Vietnam  Now  Harris  makes 
it  plain  that  he  would  rather  not  talk  about 
Vietnam  The  President,  he  diffidently  sug- 
gests when  pressed,  deserves  an  "I"  for  In- 
complete on  his  Vietnam  ref>ort  card 

The  Loyal  OpposlUon  has  thus  abdicated 
Its    responsibility    to    oppose    the    party    in 


expose 

taiorshlp  and  Its  Intolerable  yet  successful 
resistance  to  the  creation  of  the  kind  of 
coalition  that  would  speed  the  achievement 
of  peace  But  the  men  who  run  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  have  chosen  to  sweep  the  Viet- 
nam Issue  out  of  sight 

On  what  Issues,  then.  If  not  Vietnam,  does 
the  Opposition  propose  to  oppose?  Senator 
Harris  says  bravely  that  "  The  New  Popul- 
ism' is  a  term  which  best  characterizes  the 
alms  and  purposes  of  the  Democratic  Party 
as  It  looks  toward  the  1970s— and  specifically 
the  elections  of  1970  and  1972  With  this 
philosophy,  the  Democratic  Party  proposes 
to  make  the  1970s  the  Decade  of  the  Peo- 
ple '  ■•  But  the  national  chairman's  New 
Year's  statement,  for  all  Its  l>old  rhetoric 
about     "new    populism."    was     pathetically 


the  campaigns  of  Eugene  J.  McCarthy  and 
Robert  F  Kennedy  It  rallied  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  a^lrvst  the  Vietnam  war 
last  October  and  November.  It  is  ready 
today — and  will  be  readier  by  1972 — to  re- 
spond to  a  political  movement  that  offers  a 
genuine  commitment  to  a  better  America, 
a  decent  America 

There  Is  still  a  chance,  perhaps,  that  the 
Democrats  may  seize  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide a  me.inlngful  political  alternative,  but 
there  Is  no  reason  whatever  to  take  It  for 
granted  that  they  will  Those  within  the 
Party  who  are  working  for  real  change — the 
New  Democratic  Coalition— which  will  soon 
hold  Its  first  national  conference,  and  the 
Referendum  '70  group,  which  also  plans  to 
support   pteace   candidates   in   this   Congres- 


poweron  precisely  those  polnu  on  which  the  bereft  of  program  specifics  It  congratulated  slonal  election  year-deserve  every  measure 
Administration  can  and  should  be  subjected  the  Congress  for  reaffirming  '"the  Democratic  of  encouragement  So  do  those  outside  the 
to  unremitting  pressure     the  lack  of  a  spe-     Party's  basic  problem-solving,  people-oriented      Party  who  have  given  up  on  the  Democrats 


clflc  timetable  for  Its  vague  and  indefinite 
"withdrawal"  plan;  the  continuing,  unques- 
tioning Administration  support  for  the  cor- 
rupt and  dictatorial  regime  In  Saigon;  the 
unwillingness  to  move  toward  a  peace  settle- 
ment embracing  the  participation  of  all 
political    elements    in    South    Vietnam,   spe 


but  not  on  the  political  process,  and  who 
hope  to  bring  a  new  political  alignment  Into 
being 

There  Is  a  need,  as  never  before,  for  a  vlg- 
orus  Opposition  In  America.  If  the  Demo- 
cratic Party's  machinery  cannot  provide  It, 
a   new   mechanism  will   have  to  be  created. 


nature  "  and  promise  decisive  acUon  on  "the 
harsh  realities  of  todays  changing  problems" 
It  talked  alxjut  crime  and  inflation  and  the 
need  to  put  first  things  first. "  but  made  no 
mention  of  racism  or  militarism  or  the  ac- 
celerating danger  of  political  repression. 

j/,.,..^.^*.    ^.^^.^^^   .^    - -r-  Instead,    the    Democrats    have    apparently 

clflcally    including    the    National    Liberation      decided  to  grapple  with  Mr  Nixon  on  hte  own      This  is  no  time  for  a  separate  peace  at  home 

Front    and    the    Provisional    Revolutionary      turf    Their  first  major  thrust  of  1970  is  an  

Government   (described  by  Joseph  Elder  on      appeal   to    "law   and   order  "   sentiment    The 

Page    12 1:    the   adherence   to   an   imperialist      Party    plans   a    "Democratic    Action    Confer- 

tcfltanscfiauung    that    could    at    any    time      ence   on   Crime."  and   Chairman   Harris   has 

plunge  us  Into  a  new  Vietnam  accused    the    Administration    of     "falling    to 

Senator  Hams  and  his  Democratic  leader-      come  up  with  a  comprehensive  national  ef- 

shlp  group  deserve  a  couple  of  ""I's"  them-      fort"  It  is  the  kind  of  cheap  political  shot 

selves,  one  for  immorality  In   turning  away      for      which      Democrats      have      long — and 


VirrNAM :  The  Othxs  Side  Is  Responding 
( By  Joseph  W.  Elder) 

(Note. — Joseph  W.  Elder,  professor  of  so- 
ciology and  Indian  Studies  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  Is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors   of   the    American    Friends   Service 
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Committee.  He  represented  "the  AFSC  on 
trips  to  Vietnam  in  June  and  October,  1969. 
The  State  Department  validated  his  passport 
for  both  trips,  and  the  U.S.  Treasury  granted 
AFSC  a  permit  to  purchase  open-heart  sur- 
gical equipment  for  North  Vietnamese  civil- 
ians ) 

During  the  past  year  the  Vietnamese  "we 
are  fighting  offered  President  Nixon  a  han- 
dle which,  if  grasped,  might  provide  the 
means  to  end  the  war.  But  so  far  he  has 
apparently  rejected — and  possibly  not  even 
seriously  explored — this  opportunity  for 
peace. 

Meanwhile,  thousands  of  Americans  and 
Vietnamese  have  died,  while  UJB.  spokes- 
men contend  that  the  war  goes  on  because 
the  other  side  will  not  respond  to  any  of  our 
peace  proposals  and  will  make  none  of  its 
own. 

But  the  other  side  has  responded,  as  I 
had  a  chance  to  observe  first  hand  on  two 
visits  to  Hanoi.  However,  this  response, 
which  I  helped  convey  to  the  President's 
foreign  policy  advisers  t'wlce.  has  been  Ignore 
by  the  Administration. 

I  first  visited  Hanoi  for  one  week  last 
June  on  behalf  of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  (AFSC)  to  discuss  Quak- 
er assistance  to  civilians  in  North  Vietnam. 
(AFSC  was  already  assisting  civilians  In 
both  Saigon-controlled  and  NLF-controlled 
portions  of  South  Vietnam.)  While  In  Ha- 
noi, I  conferred  with  North  Vietnam's  for- 
eign minister,  Nguyen  Duy  Trlnh.  During 
oiu"  conversation.  I  mentioned  that  I  was 
part  of  an  AFSC  committee  scheduled  to 
meet  with  President  Nixon's  foreign  policy 
advisers  In  July.  "Are  there  particular 
points,"  I  asked,  "you  would  like  me  to 
stress  on  your  behalf  during  the  meeting?" 

The  foreign  minister  paused  a  moment. 
Then  he  said,  "Tell  President  Nixon's  ad- 
visers that  if  the  United  States  is  seriously 
interested  in  holding  elections  In  South 
Vietnam,  it  should  recognize  the  importance 
of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Oovem- 
ment  in  South  Vietnam." 

I  had  first  heard  of  the  Provisional  Revolu- 
tionary Oovemment  <PRG)  when  its  forma- 
tion was  proclaimed  only  five  days  earlier 
at  a  Hanoi  press  conference.  Facing  a  bank 
of  lights  and  movie  cameras,  Nguyen  Van 
Tien,  the  National  Liberation  Front  (NLF) 
Party's  representative  to  Hanoi,  had  an- 
nounced that  eighty-eight  delegates  and 
seventy-two  guests,  representing  a  range  of 
antl-llileu-Ky  viewpoints,  had  met  in  a 
conference  June  6-8  "somewhere  in  South 
Vietnam."  The  conference  had  l>een  con- 
vened Jointly  by  the  NLF  and  the  VNANDPP 
(the  Vietnam  Alliance  of  National,  Demo- 
cratic, and  Peace  Forces,  and  urban-based 
antl-Thleu-Ky  party  formed  during  the  1968 
Tet  offensive) .  From  the  June  6-8  conference 
emerged  what  was  proclaimed  to  be  a  new 
government  in  South  Vietnam — the  Pro- 
visional Revolutionary  Ctovemment  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Vietnam,  headed  by  the 
prime  minister  of  an  eleven-member  cabinet. 

The  newly  formed  Provisional  Revolution- 
ary Government  was  a  coalition  of  the  NLF 
Party,  the  "VNANDPF  Party,  the  Vietnam 
People's  Revolutionary  Party  (Commiuiist) , 
the  Democratic  Party  (a  nationalist  party 
dating  back  to  the  1930s) ,  and  representatives 
from  trade  unions  and  youth,  professional, 
national  minorities,  armed  forces,  religious, 
women's  and  other  groups. 

One  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Oot- 
ernment's  acts  had  been  to  endorse  the 
NLF's  ten-point  proposal  of  May,  1969,  for 
restoring  peace  In  Vietnam.  The  PBG  had 
also  retained  the  NLF's  foreign  policy  (and 
flag)  and  elevated  the  NLF's  chief  negotiator 
in  Paris,  Madame  Nguyen  Thi  Blnh,  to  the 
post  of  foreign  minister. 

In  the  domestic  arena,  the  PRG  announced 
it  was  "prepared  to  enter  into  consultations 
with    political    forces    representing    various 


social  sections  and  political  tendencies  in 
South  Vietnam  that  stand  for  p>eace,  inde- 
pendence, and  neutrality  .  .  .  with  a  view  to 
setting  up  a  provisional  coalition  govern- 
ment. .  .  .  The  provisional  coalition  govern- 
ment will  organize  general  elections  in  order 
to  elect  a  Constituent  Assembly,  work  out  a 
democratic  constitution  .  .  .  and  form  a 
coalition  government  symbolizing  national 
concord  and  the  broad  unity  of  all  social 
segments." 

The  Vietnamese  at  the  Hanoi  press  con- 
ference I  attended  had  been  visibly  excited, 
as  were  representatives  of  much  of  the  non- 
Western  world  who  were  present.  Within  the 
next  week,  more  than  twenty  nations  had 
officially  recognized  the  Provisional  Revolu- 
tionary Okjvemment — including  several  non- 
Communlst-bloc  countries. 

Foreign  Minister  Nguyen  Duy  Trlnh  of 
North  Vietnam  expanded  his  initial  com- 
ment for  my  benefit.  The  month  before,  in 
May,  1969,  both  the  NLF's  ten-point  pro- 
posal and  President  Nixon's  eight-point  pro- 
posal had  called  for  elections  in  South  Viet- 
nam as  a  way  of  ending  the  war.  Now  Nguyen 
Duy  Trinh  focused  on  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  proposals. 

"President  Nixon's  eight  points  allow 
ITileu,  Ky,  and  their  armies  to  remain  in 
control  during  the  elections.  But  Tliieu  and 
Ky  jail  those  candidates  who  disagree  with 
them.  I'm  afraid  we  Itnow  how  'free'  the  elec- 
tions would  be  if  they  were  held  according  to 
the  Nixon  formula,"  grimaced  Nguyen  Duy 
Trlnh. 

The  foreign  minister  then  turned  to  the 
NLF*s  ten  points.  The  elections  they  called 
for  would  be  run  by  a  temporary  coalition 
government.  The  PRO  had  already  an- 
notinced  it  was  not  that  temporary  coalition 
government.  It  was  the  government  preced- 
ing the  temporary  coalition  government.  It 
was  prepared  to  consult  "with  other  South 
Vietnamese  political  forces  standing  for 
"peace.  Independence,  and  neutrality"  in  es- 
tablishing the  temporary  coalition  govern- 
ment to  organize  the  general  elections.  Once 
the  elections  had  been  held,  the  temporary 
government  would  (Uaaolve,  and  the  duly 
elected  government  would  take  over.  This 
election  plan  paralleled  a  Buddhist  South 
Vietnamese  plan  I  had  discussed  In  Paris 
with  Thloh  Nat  Hanh  of  the  United  Bud- 
dhist Church. 

"President  Nixon  says  he  Is  looking  for 
'some  sign  from  the  other  side'  In  response 
to  his  eight  points,"  declared  Nguyen  Duy 
Trinh.  "We  have  given  him  a  sign.  He  has 
failed  to  see  It" 

The  foreign  minister  then  went  on  to  elab- 
orate how  the  PRO  was  a  logical  extension 
of  the  broadening  opposition  in  South  Viet- 
nam to  the  Thleu-Ky  government.  The  NLF 
was  formally  established  December  20,  1960, 
as  a  coalition  party  that  came  to  include 
non- Communist  parties  such  as  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  the  Radical  Socialist  Party,  the 
Patriotic  and  Democratic  Journalists'  Asso- 
ciation, the  Patriotic  Buddhist  Believers'  As- 
sociation, and  the  Cao  Dal  religious  sect  as 
well  as  the  Commtinlst  People's  Revolution- 
ary Party.  Numerically,  the  Communists 
comprised  only  a  fraction  of  the  NLF  mem- 
t>ershlp.  Douglas  Pike,  for  six  years  a  n.S. 
Information  Agency  officer  In  Vietnam,  esti- 
mates that  In  1962  the  Commimist  PHP 
formed  only  36,000  of  a  total  NLF  member- 
ship of  300,000 — less  than  one  in  eight. 

In  1967  the  South  Vietnamese  CathoUc 
Bishops'  statement  against  the  war  reflected 
official  Catholic  opposition  to  the  policies  of 
Thleu  and  Ky.  Their  statement  was  especially 
significant  since  the  Catholic  population  in 
South  Vietnam  has  traditionally  been  so 
strongly  anti-Communist.  In  1968,  at  the 
time  of  the  Tet  offensive,  a  new.  broad-based 
party  was  formed:  the  Vietnam  Alliance  of 
National,  Democratic,  and  Peace  Forces.  The 
party  drew  from  city  dwellers  and  intellec- 
tuals disaffected  by  the  Thleu-Ky  govern- 


ment and  fearful  of  further  imprisonments 
or  harassments.  When  the  Alliance  Party 
was  announced,  a  number  of  prominent 
South  Vietnamese  url>an  citizens  dropped 
out  of  sight — only  to  surface  later  in  sections 
of  South  Vietnam  not  controlled  by  Saigon. 
Within  this  context,  the  newly  established 
Provisional  Revolutionary  Government  was 
a  coalition  of  coalitions — with  some  Com- 
munist, but  much  more  non -Communist, 
participation.  "The  PRG  Is  now  ready  to 
form  an  even  larger  coalition  with  any  South 
Vienamese  who  want  peace.  Independence, 
and  neutrality,"  the  foreign  minister  told 
me.  "It  is  a  significant  next  step  toward  an 
election,  reconciliation  among  the  South 
Vietnamese  people,  and  an  end  to  the  war. 
Please  try  to  make  this  clear  to  yoiu"  nation's 
leaders. 

Fovu-  days  later.  In  Hong  ECong,  I  reported 
my  Hanoi  discussion  to  two  State  Depart- 
ment officers  in  the  U.S.  CkinsiUate.  Their 
response  was  blunt:  "The  PRO  is  the  same 
as  the  NLF.  They've  Just  shifted  titles 
around  and  called  themselves  a  government 
rather  than  a  party." 

In  Saigon,  eleven  days  later,  I  told  Am- 
bassador Ellsworth  Bunker  of  the  foreign 
minister's  statement.  He  and  lils  aide  also 
maintained  that  the  PRG  was  the  same  set 
of  people  as  the  NLF,  with  a  few  changes  in 
titles.  The  ambassador  was  unhappy  with 
the  "intransigent"  position  the  NLF  and 
Hanoi  were  taking.  "They  have  lost  half  a 
million  dead  during  the  war — half  of  those 
killed  last  year.  And  they  are  being  killed  at 
the  same  rate  this  year.  They  must  be  hurt- 
ing. Why  dont  they  negotiate  more  reason- 
ably?" He  said  nothing  more  about  the  PRG. 

Only  in  Paris  did  I  find  a  positive  response 
to  Hanoi's  message — from  Philippe  Devlllers, 
one  of  France's  leading  Vietnam  specialists 
(author  of  Hlstolre  du  Vlet-Nam  de  1940  k 
1952  and  co-author  with  Jean  Lacouttire  of 
La  Fin  d'une  Guerre:  Indochlne  1954).  For 
years  Devlllers  has  maintained  that  the  NLF 
Is  fundamentally  an  indigenous  southern 
force  driven  Into  being  by  the  oppression  of 
Premier  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  and  subsequent 
Saigon  rulers. 

"Because  your  country  still  accepts  John 
Foster  Dulles'  Image  of  world  Conununlsm," 
said  Devlllers,  "it  has  failed  to  respond  to  the 
many  non-Conununlst  elements  In  the  NLF 
and  now  the  PRG.  Take  Huynh  Tan  Phat, 
the  president  of  the  Provisional  Revolution- 
ary Government.  Phat  is  a  Saigon  architect 
by  profession.  His  basic  political  affiliation 
is  with  the  Democratic  Party,  of  which  he  is 
general  secretary. 

"Phat  was  forced  undergroimd  in  1958," 
Devlllers  continued,  "when  President  Ngo 
Dinh  Diem  began  suppressing  opp>osltlon 
parties.  Retaining  his  position  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  Phat  joined  the  NLF  coalition 
when  it  was  formed  in  I960,  and  he  has  served 
on  the  NLF  Central  Committee.  Phat's  eco- 
nomic strategy  differs  in  important  ways 
from  that  In  North  Vietnam.  He  includes 
more  room  for  competition  and  market  eco- 
nomics. He  Is  not  for  a  hasty  reunion  of 
South  and  North  Vietnam.  At  one  point  he 
was  even  opposed  to  having  any  Northern 
troops  come  into  the  South.  Since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  PRO.  I  have  watched  Phat's 
forces  here  in  Paris.  They  have  become  in- 
creasingly infiuentlal  In  the  South  Viet- 
namese delegation." 

Devlllers  went  on  to  describe  other  men 
and  women  making  up  the  eleven-member 
cabinet  of  the  PRG.  Almost  all  were  middle- 
of-the-roaders.  The  New  York  Times  corre- 
spondent In  Hong  Kong  had  thought  he  iden- 
tified one  memt>er  of  the  cabinet  who  had 
People's  Revolutionary  Party  (Communist) 
cotuiections — Tran  Nam  Trung,  minister  of 
defense.  However,  both  the  Times  corre- 
spondent In  Paris  and  Le  Monde  had  stated 
that  none  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
PRO  was  known  to  t>e  a  Communist. 
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At  lea-st  three  of  the  eleven  cabinet  mem- 
bers were  from  the  recently  formed 
VNANDPF  Party  Nguyen  Doa.  vice-presi- 
dent. Dr  iMme  i  Duong  Quynh  I"  a.  minis- 
ter of  public  health  and  social  affairs,  and 
Professor  Nguyen  Van  Klet.  minister  of  edu- 
cation and  youth  Ironically.  Luu  Huu  Phuoc. 
minister  of  information  and  culture,  is  the 
composer  of  South  Vietnam  s  national  an- 
them, he  was  a  prominent  South  Viet- 
namese musician  before  he  was  driven  under- 
ground by  the  Saigon  government 

Deviiiers  also  described  the  thir'.een-mem- 
ber  Advlsorv  Council  established  as  a  con- 
sultative body  for  the  PRCx  If  anything,  the 
Advisory  Councils  representative  spectrum 
was  even  wider  than  that  of  the  PRO  cab- 
inet The  Council's  president  wa^  lawyer 
Nguven  Huu  Tho  of  the  NLF  L^iwyer  Trinh 
Dlnh  Thao  of  the  VNANDPF  was  -.  ke-presi- 
dent.  during  the  Japanese  occupation  In 
1945  TYlnh  Dlnh  Thao  had  acted  .is  minis- 
ter of  Justice  Other  members  of  the  Advisory 
Council  included  Superior  Bcnze  Thlch  Don 
Hau  leader  of  the  mUit.int  Buddhists  In 
Hue;  Pham  Ngoc  Hunc  of  the  P.itrlotic 
Catholics  of  South  Vietnam.  Huynh  Van 
Trl  of  the  Hoa  Hoa  Buddhists;  Iblh  Aleo  of 
the  Movement  for  the  Autonomy  of  the  Na- 
tionalities m  the  High  Plateaux.  Huynh 
Cuong  of  the  Khmer  Nationals:  and  Profes- 
sor (Mmei  Nguyen  Dinh  Chi  of  the  Salgon- 
Cholon  Revolutionary  Commute* 

•  Within  the  present  context  of  South 
Vietnam  the  PRG  is  a  moderat* — even  con- 
cUlatorv— group  with  which  your  side  could 
work  to  end  the  war  ■  Devtllers  told  me 
•FMrthermore.  the  establishment  of  the  PRG 
means  that  the  Communist  world  — includ- 
ing Hanoi— has  accepted  the  existence  of  a 
separate  Republic  of  South  Vietnam  '  More 
than  twenty  countries,  including  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China,  have  formally  recognized 
the  PRG 

•Both  now  and  in  the  immediate  future  ' 
DeviUers  added  -there  Is  no  question  of 
North  Vietnam  annexing  or  incorporating 
South  Vietnam  Hanoi's  formal  acceptance 
of  fhe  PRG  suggests  it  is  not  in  any  r\i>h 
to  reunite  the  two  sections  of  Vietnam  The 
PRG  Itself  Is  opposed  to  Immediate  reunl- 
flcatlon  It  has  stated  the  reunification  of 
Vietnam  will  be  achieved  set  by  step  by 
peaceful  means  through  agreement  between 
the  two  zones  Both  governments  are  com- 
mitted to  reunification  but  both  are  willing 
to  work  out  the  details  over  time  Americans 
should  not  underestimate  how  important 
th.ts  development  Is  '" 

DevUlers  then  wen'  on  to  outline  his  own 
suggestions  on  how  to  end  the  war  m  Viet- 
nam   They  included 

A  clear  statement  of  U  S  intentions  to 
withdraw  all  Its  troops  from  Vietnam  ^  with- 
drawal would  not  have  to  b^  precipitous, 
but  the  Intent  and  a  clearly  outlined  with- 
drawal time-table  would  be  necessary  > 

A  de  facto  cease-tire  along  with  the  phased 
withdrawal  of  US    troops 

The  establishment  of  a  broadlv  based  coal- 
ition government  in  which  all  sides  had 
confidence 

Elections  throughout  South  Vietnam  su- 
pervised by  the  coalition  governmen',  with 
the  simultaneous  stepping  down  of  Thleu 
and  Ky  and  their  replacement  by  the  elected 
government 

■The  establishment  of  the  Provisional 
Revolutionary  Government  Is  the  first  step 
toward  this  solution.  '  concluded  DeviUers 
Back  m  Washington,  in  July,  our  Quaker 
committee  met  with  President  Nixon's  for- 
eign policy  advisers.  I  described  my  conver- 
sation with  the  foreign  minister  In  Hanoi, 
stressing  his  concern  that  the  United  States 
take  seriously  the  establishment  of  the  Pro- 
visional Revolutionary  Government  In  South 
Vietnam  I  mentioned  that  the  foreign  min- 
ister felt  the  PRG  was  a  conciliatory  step  to- 
ward the  middle — a  step  which,  if  matched 


by  the  United  States,  would  speed  election 
dav  in  South  Vietnam 

The  advisers  listened  like  professors  to  a 
seminar  report —critical.  Interested,  search- 
ing for  flaws  When  I  had  finished,  one  of 
them  wrote  for  several  moments  on  the  yel- 
low pad  beside  him.  comnuMUlng  that  this 
was  something  they  would  have  to  look  Into 
It  was  not  the  enthusiastic  response  of  Phll- 
lippe  Devillers  But  neither  was  it  the  swift 
rejection  by  the  State  Department  officials 
1  conferred  with  in  Hong  Kung  and  Saigon 

My  work  for  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  took  me  to  Hanoi  ag.un  in  Octo- 
ber. 1U69.  to  deliver  upeii-heart  surgical  sup- 
plies for  civilians  For  a  second  time  I  met 
Foreign  Minister  Nguyen  Duy  Trlnh  I  de- 
scribed to  him  the  State  Department  s  nega- 
tive reactions  in  Hong  Kong  and  Salg m  and 
fhe  noncommittal  reaction  in  Wabhinglon 
to  his  request  that  PRG  be  taken  seriously 
I  concluded  by  saying  I  would  probably  see 
President  Nixon  s  advisers  again  when  I  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  In  light  of  the 
respon.^e  did  the  foreign  minister  have  any 
further  points  he  would  like  me  to  stress? 

Nguyen  Duv  Trinh  repeated  almost  exactly 
what  he  had  s.ild  four  months  e.irller  He 
noted  that  apparently  President  Nixon  was 
looking  for  a  way  Ut  end  the  war  without 
hurling  Americas  prestige  The  best  wav  to 
do  tills  would  be  to  have  general  elections 
in  all  of  South  Vietnam  But  the  elections 
would  have  ui  be  fair  he  insisted  Thleu  and 
Ky  could  not  run  a  fair  election  The  best 
group  to  run  such  an  election,  he  continued, 
would  be  a  temporary  coalition  government 
composed  of  people  acceptable  to  all  factions. 
The  PRO  wa^i  the  ttrsi  step  toward  such  a 
government  It  would  cooperate  with  any 
segment  of  the  S-iigon  government  except 
Thieu  and  Ky  They  could  nut  be  included 
because  they  represented  a  foreign  power. 
the  United  Slates 

Nguyen  Duy  Tlnh  concluded  "Urge  the 
White  House  to  study  the  p.6Slblilties  of  a 
fair  election  In  South  Vietnam  Urge  the 
White  House  also  to  recognize  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Gov- 
ernment for  holding  those  elections  " 

Within  a  few  days  after  my  return  Ui  the 
United  Stat^  three  of  ua  from  the  Quaker 
committee  met  in  Washington  with  a  White 
House  foreign  jwlicy  aide  The  aide  opened 
the  dialogue  President  Nlxo.i.  he  said,  has 
two  approaches  in  Vietnam  The  first  — the 
preferable  one— involves  free  elections  in 
South  Vietnam  and  the  establishment  of  a 
broadly  based  government  'But  this  requires 
cooperation  from  the  other  side  And  they 
have  not  budged  an  inch  " 

The  second  approach— less  preferable  but 
'better  than  no  approach  at  all" — Is  the 
"Vletnamizatlon  of  the  war  and  the  gradual 
withdrawal  of  major  segments  of  American 
troope 

The  three  of  us  on  the  Quaker  conunittee 
observed  that  "Vletnamizatlon'"  of  the  war 
was  an  unacceptable  policy — morally  and 
militarily  Morally,  it  made  others  do  our 
killing  Militarily,  it  invited  a  catastrophe 
when  some  future  attack,  comparable  to  the 
1968  Tet  ofTensive,  caught,  say.  200.000  US. 
troops  abandoned  by  unwilling  Saigon  ar- 
mies— with  the  crisis  demanding  precipitous 
withdrawal  or  equally  precipitous  escalation 
■  But  Vletnamizatlon"  is  the  policy  being 
forced  on  us."  asserted  the  President's  aide. 
■Hanf^il  and  the  NX-P  take  any  concession  we 
give  and  never  make  any  concessions  in  re- 
sponse." 

One  of  my  Quaker  colleagues  was  quick  to 
correct  the  record  On  at  least  two  occasions, 
he  fXJlnted  out.  the  Hanoi  government  had 
reversed  Its  F>osltion  Early  in  the  war  it  had 
announced  It  would  not  talk  until  the  United 
States  agreed  to  unilateral  troop  withdrawals 
Then  it  modified  its  position  and  announced 
it  would  not  talk  until  the  .\merlcans  stopped 
bombing  unconditionally   Finally  it  modified 


its  position  still  further  and  agreed  to  talk 
even  with  only  a  conditional  halt  to  the 
bombing 

Then  It  was  my  turn  I  stressed  how  iron- 
ical it  was  that  although  the  creation  of  the 
Pnnisional  Revolutionary  Government  was 
a  response.  Washington  had  failed  to  recog- 
nize Its  significance  "Twice  Hanoi's  foreign 
minister  had  chosen  It  and  the  elections  it 
could  implement  as  the  point  he  wanted 
me  to  stress  to  the  White  House 

The  aide  replied.  But  they're  requiring 
us  to  abndon  1  hieu  and  Ky  .is  preconditions 
for  the  elections  This  we  Just  cannot  do 
Thieu  and  Ky  are  the  only  viable  political 
force  the  United  Slates  has  been  able  to 
build  m  South  Vietnam  " 

1  pointed  out  that  the  PRG  had  said  Thleu 
and  Ky  could  not  supervise  the  elections. 
Whether  or  not  they  could  run  as  c.mdidales 
might  be  open  to  negotiation  in  Paris  or  any- 
where else 

•Do  you  think  they'd  let  them  run''"  asked 
the  White  House  aide 

••I  dnnt  know  but  I  imagine  It  could  be 
dlscii.s.sod.  •  I  replied 

•  What  about  a  ceasefire  before  the  elec- 
tions'" Who  would  super\lse  If  And  would 
all  U  S  forces  need  to  be  out  of  Vietnam 
t)efore  the  elections'''" 

■  I  ni  not  the  one  to  ask  I  replied  'These 
are  the  sorts  of  things  our  diplomats  and 
their  diplomats  should  be  discussing  in  quiet 
corners  in  Paris,  or  in  small  committees  In 
Gene' a.  <>t  any  place  else  where  bargaining 
can  be  done  away  from  the  glare  of  publicity 
and  -.he  need  for  all  sides  to  strike  postures."" 
The  aide  raised  a  series  of  further  ques- 
tions skeptical  but  probing  In  the  end,  he 
promised  to  convey  the  substance  of  our 
conversation  to  the  While  House 

That  was  m  October  On  November  3.  Presi- 
dent Nlxi:in  delivered  a  major  address  on 
Vietnam  In  it  he  repealed  Lyndon  John- 
son's justifications  for  the  war  in  Vietnam  — 
Jusilfic  itlons  that  have  since  been  repudiated 
by  many  of  their  original  architects 

The  President  called  on  the  moral  courage 
and  stamina"  of  Americans,  so  tiiat  they 
would  not  allow  the  •last  hopes  for  peace 
and  freedom  of  millions  of  people  to  be  suf- 
focated by  the  forces  of  totalitarianism'— 
words  that  ring  hollow  when  one  has  seen 
the  -peace  and  freedom  '  that  exist  in  South 
Vietnam  u>day  More  than  a  score  of  news- 
papers have  been  silenced  since  May.  1968 
(including  the  prominent  English-language 
Saigon  Daily  Newsi  Truong  Dlnh  Dzu.  whi> 
ran  second,  as  a  peace  candidate,  in  the  1967 
presidential  elections,  has  been  imprisoned 
as  have  scores  of  writers,  publishers,  uni- 
versity professors,  lawyers,  and  doctors, 
hundreds  of  Buddhist  monks,  and  thousands 
of  ordln.iry  citizens  whose  only  "crime" 
might  ha'.e  been  incurring  the  displeasure 
of  Thleu  or  Ky  or  their  local  officials 

President  Nixon  presented  no  plan  for  end- 
ing the  war  in  Vietnam  through  elections. 
Instead,  he  described  his  program  for  'Viet- 
namlzing  '  the  war 

What  has  happened  to  the  elections  Presi- 
dent Nixon  proposed  in  May^  It  Is  nard  to 
believe  that  the  Chief  Executive  does  not 
realize  the  PRG  really  Is  willing  to  hold 
elections  in  South  VleUiam  Is  he  afraid  that 
if  elections  are  held  In  South  Vietnam.  Thleu 
and  Ky  will  he  repudiated  by  the  electorate, 
thereby  ending  -  the  only  viable  political  force 
the  United  States  has  been  able  to  build  in 
South  Vietnam"-?  Is  he  so  concerned  that 
Thleu  and  Ky  remain  in  office  that  he  has 
abandoned  any  thoughts  of  an  election?  If 
so,  the  price  we  are  paying  to  support  "Thleu 
and  Ky  is— and  will  continue  to  be — too  high. 
An  election  was  a  key  part  of  the  1954 
Geneva  Agreement  designed  to  bring  peace 
to  Vietnam.  An  election  helped  end  the 
struggle  between  Algeria  and  Prance  In  1962 
An  election  could  help  resolve  the  war  In 
South  Vietnam  today.  The  ""other  side  "  has 
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offered  a  handle  to  President  Nixon  which 
be  could  use  to  end  the  war  The  handle  Is 
tho  Provisional  Revolutionary  Government 
and  the  poeslblUty  of  a  broadly  based  elec- 
tion. The  White  House  cannot  truthfully 
continue  to  say  It  Is  waiting  for  the  other 
side  to  respond.  The  other  side  has  re- 
sponded. Now  It  Is  our  turn. 

Vietnam  :  The  Crucial  Issttz 
(By  Senator  J.  "William  Pulbright) 

In  his  last  major  address  on  the  war, 
President  Nixon  spoke  of  the  "right  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  to  determine  their 
own  future"  as  the  single  American  war  aim 
which  is  not  negotiable.  '"Let  historians  not 
record.""  declared  the  President,  "that,  when 
America  was  the  most  powerful  nation  In 
the  world,  we  passed  on  the  other  side  of 
the  road  and  allowed  the  last  hopes  for  peace 
and  freedom  of  millions  of  people  to  be  suf- 
focated by  the  forces  of  totalitarianism.'' 

The  Presldent"s  words,  part  of  his  Novem- 
ber 3  speech,  are  a  reasonable  expression  of 
the  theory  behind  our  war  in  Vietnam.  Like 
many  theories,  however,  it  does  not  tell  us 
much  about  the  practice. 

American  intervention  in  Vietnam  never 
has  been  rationalized  primarily  in  terms  of 
indigenous  Vietnamese  considerations.  It 
was  said — and  is  still  said — to  be  an  exem- 
plary war — an  object  lesson  for  the  makers 
of  "wars  of  national  liberation."  and  a  war 
designed  to  inspire  worldwide  confidence  in 
America  through  a  demonstration  of  fealty 
to  our  presumed  commitments. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  long  subscribed  to  this 
theory  of  an  exemplary  war.  Early  in  his 
campaign  for  the  Presidency  he  made  ref- 
erence to  Vietnam  as  "the  cork  in  the  bottle 
of  Chinese  expansion  in  Asia."'  In  the  spring 
of  1968  he  asserted  that  the  war  was  "not 
for  the  freedom  and  independence  of  South 
Vietnam  alone,  but  to  make  p)Osslble  the 
conditions  of  a  wider  and  durable  peace  .  .  .  ." 
And  In  his  speech  of  November  3  the  Presi- 
dent predicted  that  American  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam — our  '"defeat  and  humilia- 
tion."' as  he  chose  to  put  it — "would  spark 
Violence  wherever  our  commitments  help 
maintain  the  peace — in  the  Middle  East,  in 
Berlin,  eventually  even  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. •■ 

Expanding  on  tne  exemplary  war  thesis. 
President  Nixon  expressed  the  opinion  on 
November  3  that  calling  oflT  our  war  in  Viet- 
nam ""would  result  In  a  collapse  of  confidence 
in  American  leadership  not  only  in  Asia  but 
throughout  the  world.""  The  President's  own 
chief  foreign  policy  adviser,  [Henry]  BUs- 
slnger,  effectively  challenged  this  proposition 
In  an  article  written  shortly  before  he  went 
to  work  In  the  White  House.  "Whatever  the 
outcome  of  the  war  In  Vietnam,"  he  wrote, 
""It  is  clear  that  It  has  greatly  diminished 
American  willingness  to  become  involved  in 
this  form  of  warfare  elsewhere.  Its  utility 
as  a  precedent  has  therefore  been  impor- 
tantly undermined." 

Wedded  as  they  have  been  to  the  Idea  of 
Chinese  Communism  as  a  conspiracy  for  the 
conquest  of  Asia,  if  not  of  the  world,  our 
policy  makers  have  been  more  than  resource- 
ful In  disposing  of  facts  that  do  not  fit 
the  cherished  preconception.  Conceding  In 
principle  that  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment is  divided,  and  that  North  Vietnam  Is 
not  merely  a  pawn  of  China,  our  policy 
makers  nonetheless  Invoke  these  very  spec- 
ters in  their  efforts  to  Justify  our  involve- 
ment In  Vietnam.  Mr.  Rusk  used  to  warn 
of  a  ""world  cut  in  two  by  Asian  Commu- 
nism,"" The  Presldent"s  sjjeech  of  November 
3  was  suffused  with  associations  of  this  kind. 
Including  a  reference  to  "those  great  powers 
who  have  not  yet  abandoned  their  goals  of 
world  conquest.""  For  whatever  their  rea- 
sons— conviction,  pride,  or  dogmatic  anti- 
Communism— our  policy  makers  have  never 


been  willing  to  recognize  the  Vietnamese 
conflict  for  that  which  virtually  every  ex- 
pert and  seasoned  observer  has  long  recog- 
nized it  to  be:  a  civil  conflict  in  which 
Communism  is  and  always  has  been  sec- 
ondary to  the  drive  for  national  inde- 
pendence. 

Once  it  is  clear  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
is  neither  a  valid  global  testing  of  the  libera- 
tion-war doctrine  nor  a  proxy  war  in  a  grand 
Chinese  strategy  for  the  conquest  of  Asia,  it 
follows  inescapably  that  the  United  States 
has  been  fighting  a  war  without  need  or 
justification — a  war  based  on  demonstrably 
false  premises.  My  own  premise,  of  course, 
is  that  our  legitimate  Interest  in  Southeast 
Asia  Is  not  ideological  but  strategic,  having 
to  do  not  with  the  elimination  of  the  Vlet- 
cong  or  of  any  other  indigenous  Communist 
movement  but  with  the  discouragement  of 
overt  Chinese  military  expansion. 

The  prevalent  -view  among  Southeast  Asian 
specialists  outside  of  government  is  that 
the  Chinese  challenge  in  South  Asia  Is  more 
political  and  cultural  than  military,  that  a 
strong  independent  Communist  regime  is  a 
more  effective  barrier  to  Chinese  power  than 
a  weak  non-Communist  regime,  that  the 
Hanoi  government  is  nationalist  and  inde- 
pendent, and  that,  accordingly,  once  peace  is 
restored — if  ever  it  is — North  Vietnam  will 
serve  as  a  barrier  rather  than  as  an  avenue 
to  Chinese  expansion. 

Assuming  still  that  our  national  Interest 
in  Asia  is  strategic  rather  than  ideological, 
it  foUow^s  that  the  United  States  has  no  vital 
security  Interest  in  the  preservation  of  South 
Vietnam  as  an  independent  non -Communist 
state.  Indeed  the  United  States  has  no  vital 
interest  in  whether  South  Vietnam  is  gov- 
erned by  Communists,  non-Communists,  or 
a  coalition;  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  vital  interest 
to  the  United  States  whether  North  and 
South  Vietnam  are  united  or  divided. 

When  President  Johnson  used  to  declare 
that  he  would  not  be  the  first  American  presi- 
dent to  lose  a  war,  and  when  President  Nixon 
warns,  as  he  did  on  November  3,  against  ""this 
first  defeat  In  American  history,"'  they  are 
not  talking  about  the  national  interest  but 
about  the  national  ego  and  their  own  stand- 
ings in  history.  A  war  is  not  a  football  game 
which  you  try  to  win  for  its  own  sake,  or  in 
order  to  maintain  an  unblemished  record  of 
victories.  A  war  is  supposed  to  be  fought  for 
purjjoses  external  to  Itself,  for  substantive 
political  purposes,  not  just  for  the  glory  cf 
winning  it.  When  its  political  purposes  are 
recognized  as  unworthy,  as  they  have  been  in 
Vietnam,  it  is  rank  Immorality  to  press  on  for 
a  costly,  destructive,  and  probably  unattain- 
able victory. 

President  Nixon  said  one  thing  in  his  re- 
cent speech  vrtth  which  I  agree.  He  said  that 
"North  Vietnam  cannot  defeat  or  humiliate 
the  -United  States.  Only  Americans  can  do 
that."  In  my  opinion  we  have  already  done 
it,  but  I  also  think  we  can  undo  it — not  with 
glory,  because  there  is  no  glory  in  a  charnel 
house,  and  not  with  "honor"  in  the  sense  in 
which  soldiers  use  that  term.  But  we  can  do 
it  -with  dig^nity  and  we  can  do  it  with  self- 
respect — the  self-respect  of  human  beings 
who  have  learned  something  about  their  o'wn 
humanity  and  Its  terrible  fallibilities.  The 
question,  of  course,  is  how. 

The  Administration  has  a  plan — so  they 
tell  us — for  getting  out  of  Vietnam.  They 
won't  tell  us  exactly  what  it  is,  or  exactly 
how  It  •will  work,  or  when  It  •will  be  accom- 
plished, but  they  Insist  that  they  have  a  plan. 
They  call  It  "Vletnamizatlon."  As  defined  in 
the  President's  speech  of  November  3,  "Vlet- 
namizatlon" means  that  American  forces  will 
be  withdrawn  gradually  while  the  Saigon 
army  Is  built  up  to  take  over  a  greater  share 
of  the  war. 

Until  and  unless  the  Administration  pro- 
vides clear,  specific  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
Vletnamizatlon  can  only  be  taken  as  "heads 
I  -win,  tails  you  lose,"  a  strategy  aimed  at 


victory  for  the  Thieu -Ky  government.  And 
that,  as  the  Paris  peace  talks  have  shown,  is 
an  outcome  which  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Vletcong  will  never  accept,  unless  it  is 
forced  upon  them  by  military  defeat. 

American  soldiers  in  the  field  have  little 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  Army  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  to  take  over  the  fighting. 
One  Green  Beret  captain,  part  of  a  twelve- 
man  team  which  has  been  trying  to  shap>e 
up  a  South  Vietnamese  force  in  an  out- 
fKJSt  near  the  Cambodian  border,  commented 
to  a  reporter:  ""Let  our  glorious  allies  in  on 
anything,  and  the  enemy  knows  about  it 
within  an  hour."'  A  group  of  GI"s  gathered 
around  their  radio  at  an  outpost  in  Vietnam 
greeted  President  Nlxon"s  glowing  account 
of  the  progress  of  Vletnamizatlon  on  Novem- 
ber 3  with  what  one  account  describes  as 
""loud.  Ironic  laughter." 

The  crucial  Issue  of  the  war  is  the  charac- 
ter of  the  government  which  rules  in  Saigon. 
As  long  as  American  ix)licy  is  committed  to 
survival  of  the  "Thleu-Ky  regime  or  one  very 
much  like  It,  ""Vietnamization""  wlU  remain 
a  euphemism  for  victory.  The  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vletcong  have  said  that  they 
will  fight  indefinitely  to  prevent  that  and 
they  have  shown  their  ability  to  do  so.  As 
outlined  by  President  Nixon,  Vletnamizatlon, 
according  to  a  Rand  Corporation  expert,  "is 
a  policy  that  must  goad  the  Hanoi  leader- 
ship to  challenge  it  by  increasing  the  pres- 
sure of  United  States  casualties:  to  which 
the  President  promises  to  respond  by  re-esca- 
lation against  all  past  evidence  (and  consist- 
ent, reliable  intelligence  predictions)  that 
this  would  neither  deter  nor  end  such  pres- 
sure." 

In  his  speech  of  November  3,  President 
Nixon  said  that  "we  really  have  only  two 
choices  open  to  us  If  v.-e  want  to  end  this 
war"" — either  ""precipitate"'  withdrawal  or, 
falling  acceptance  of  our  terms  in  the  Paris 
peace  talks,  Vletnamizatlon.  The  President, 
I  think,  is  mistaken.  There  is  a  third  and 
better  option  than  either  of  these :  the  nego- 
tiation of  arrangements  for  a  new  interim 
government  in  South  Vietnam,  for  elections 
conducted  by  the  interim  coaltion  regime 
•with  or  without  international  supervision, 
and  for  complete  American  withdrawal. 

The  obstacle  to  such  a  negotiation  is  our 
continuing  attachment  to  the  Thieu-Ky  gov- 
ernment. If  we  could  bring  ourselves  to  de- 
prive Saigon  of  its  veto  on  American  policy — 
as  we  could  do  without  impairing  either  our 
O'wn  vital  interests  or,  I  daresay,  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  South  Vietnamese  people — 
there  would  be  no  need  either  for  the  '"pre- 
cipitate"' withdrawal  which  the  President 
likes  to  talk  about  or  for  the  condemnation 
of  the  Vietnamese  people  to  prolonged  -war, 
which  is  the  true  meaning  of  "Vletnamiza- 
tlon." 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that.  In 
return  for  our  agreement  to  an  interim 
coalition  government  and  to  ultimate  total 
American  withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  the 
Vletcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  would 
be  willing  to  make  significant  concessions. 
They  have  already  indicated  that  they  would 
not  expect  total  American  •withdrawal  prior 
to  substantive  negotiations  but  only  a  com- 
mitment to  a  definite  schedule  for  with- 
drawal. They  have  also  indicated  that  a 
transitional  government  need  not  necessarily 
include  members  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front. 

In  addition,  the  North  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment is  on  record  as  being  willing  to  accept 
a  neutralist,  independent  South  Vietnam 
which  they  would  not  seek  forcibly  to  re- 
unite with  North  Vietnam.  It  should  also 
be  possible,  in  such  a  negotiation,  to  make 
arrangements  for  a  general  amnesty  on  both 
sides  and  for  prevention  of  the  ""blood  bath"" 
which  the  Administration  confidently  pre- 
dicts should  the  Vletcong  ever  gain  power 
in  South  Vietnam. 

Whether,  and  to  what  extent,  the  North 
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Vietnamese  and  the  Vletcon^  are  sincere  In 
the  conce^ons  they  say  they  are  willing  to 
inAke  can  onlv  l>e  ascertained  m  serious, 
sutjstantlve  nepjliatlons  Tu  get  these  uegi>- 
tiBtions  going  two  things  are  required  of 
the  United  States  our  willingness  to  require 
Thieu  and  Ky  to  take  their  chances  along 
with  the  other  factions  in  South  Vietnamese 
p>jllticii,  and  our  willingness  to  cotmnlt  our- 
selves to  a  phased  but  total  American  mlll- 
tarv  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 

We  do  not  have  to  force  such  a  settlement 
on  the  South  Vietnamese  government.  We 
need  only  put  them  on  notice  that  these 
terma  have  become  our  war  aUna.  that  we 
hope  they  wiU  Join  us  In  negotiating  their 
realization,  but  that.  If  they  are  not.  we 
shall  nonetheless  negotiate  the  conditions 
of  .\merlcan  withdrawal,  while  they,  in  turn, 
will  be  at  libertv  to  continue  the  war  on 
their  own.  to  negoUate  for  new  alliances,  or 
to  come  to  their  own  terms  with  the  Vlet- 

If  we  did  withdraw  and  the  Army  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  with  Its  one  million 
well-equipped  soldiers,  could  then  be  In- 
spired to  defend  the  Saigon  government,  it 
would  survive  If  It  could  not  be  so  inspired, 
then  the  South  Vietnameae  government 
would  not  survive  But  we  have  done  enough, 
having  fought  their  war  for  more  than  four 
years  at  the  cost  of  more  than  forty  thou- 
sand American  lives  thus  far 

As  long  as  the  Nixon  AdmlnlstraUon  ad- 
heres to  Its  present  position  that  It  will  •dis- 
cuss" but  not  •negotiate"  a  settlement  with- 
out Salgons  approval,  thereby  giving  Saigon 
a  veto  on  our  policy.  Mr  Thleu  will  have  ev- 
ery incentive  for  continued  adherence  to  his 
present  uncompromising  stance  He  minced 
no  words  in  staling  his  governments  posi- 
tion upon  his  return  from  Midway  last  June 
•  I  solemnly  declare,"  he  said  at  that  Ume. 
":hat  there  will  be  no  coalition  government, 
no  peace  cabinet,  no  transitional  govern- 
ment, not  even  a  r«concillatory  governments 
Again,  on  Vietnamese  televUlon  on  Septem- 
ber 19  Thleu  dismissed  the  idea  of  a  stand - 
itlll  cease-fire  as  •unrealistic."  ple<lged  never 
to  cede  "so  much  as  a  hamlef  to  the  Vlet- 
cong  and  aald  he  would  make  no  further 
concessions  at  Parts  He  said  that  his  govern- 
ment would  never  accept  the  existence  "in 
any  way  of  a  Communist  party  In  South 
Vietnam 

Lacking  either  a  reliable  army  or  the  sup- 
port of  their  own  people,  the  Saigon  generals 
have  only  one  solid  base  of  power  their  veto 
over  Amertcan  war  policy  U  they  had  any- 
thing like  the  same  influence  in  Vietnam 
that  they  have  had  In  Waahlngton.  Thleu 
and  Ky  would  have  beaten  the  Vletcong  long 
ago.  The  crttlcal  question  therefore  remains: 
Are  we  going  to  allow  Saigon  to  continue  to 
exercise  tbls  veto  or  are  we  going  to  give 
them  the  simple  choice  of  Joining  us  In  mak- 
ing a  compromise  peace  or  continuing  the 
war  on  their  own? 

Our  basic  asset,  which  neither  the  John- 
son nor  the  Nixon  Administration  has  been 
willing  to  acknowledge,  is  that  this  war  Is 
not  now  and  never  has  been  essential  to 
our  Interests,  essential,  that  is.  to  the  free- 
dom and  salety  of  the  American  people  The 
exact  terms  of  peace  do  not.  therefore,  mat- 
ter very  much  from  the  standpoint  of  Ameri- 
can Inieresu.  but  the  early  restoration  of 
peace  matters  enormously  because  every  day 
that  this  war  goes  on  the  sickness  of  Ameri- 
can society  worsens. 

After  all  this  klUlng  and  destruction,  and 
unless  we  remain  In  permanent  occupation 
of  Vietnam,  the  eventual  outcome  will  prob- 
ably be  the  same  that  It  would  have  been 
If  Americans  had  never  gone  to  Vietnam. 
Our  leaders  may  then  suffer  a  loss  of  pres- 
tige but  our  country  will  have  recovered 
Its  self-respect.  As  for  the  Vietnamese,  they 
are  a  nation  of  tough,  resilient  peasants  who 
will  make  their  own  accommodations  to 
reality.  As  a  young  South  Vietnamese  army 


officer  told  an  American  reporter:  '•In  thou- 
sands of  years  of  our  history  we  have  seen 
the  Chinese  aoid  the  French  and  the  Japa- 
nese come  and  we  have  forgotten  them  all 
In  time  we  will  forget  the  Americans,  too. 
Whether  they  did  good  or  HI.  they  will  only 
be  a    footnote  to  our  history/' 

Looking  back  on  the  history  of  Vietnam 
since  World  War  11.  if  we  had  not  Inter- 
vened in  any  way  either  to  support  the 
French  or  to  create  the  Diem  government, 
the  nationalists  would  probably  have 
achieved  the  Independence  of  a  unified  Vlet- 
iiiim  It  would  have  been  achieved  under 
t!ie  only  authentic  nationalist  leader  in 
modern  Vietnamese  history.  Ho  Chi  Ulnh. 
and  we  would  probably  be  today  on  as  good 
terms  with  a  unified  Vietnam  ais  we  are  with 
•yugoslavia. 

Thiet-Kt  Bra.sd  or  FacxfiOM 
The  most  recent  evidence  of  the  harsh  and 
oppressive  character  of  the  Thleu-Ky  dic- 
tatorship, whose  preservatlim  Is  a  central 
goal  uf  Nixon  AdminUirution  p<Mlcy.  was 
reported  from  Salgun  by  The  Netr  York  Timfn 
as  1969  ended 

The  dlsp.itch  reported  that  the  Thleu-Ky 
regime  had  Just  arrested  fifteen  more  stu- 
dent leaders  at  Salgtin  Unuerslty  and  closed 
two  additional  newspapers  In  forty-eight 
hours  m  in  apparent  crackdown  on  oppo- 
sition elements  '  Said  The  Times  The  stu- 
dents were  accused  of  singing  anti-war  songs 
and  convening  a  meeting  without  permission 
The  newspapers  were  charged  with  advocat- 
ing neutralism 

The  Ttrnen  noted  that  press  censorship  was 
abolished.  In  thetrry.  twenty  month.5  ago.  but 
thirty-nine  dally  newspapers  have  been  sus- 
p>ended  for  specific  periods  or  closed  down 
altogether  since  then 

The  Illusion  or  Vietnamization 
.  Statement  by  Senator  Oeoiice  MtOovx»N 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee Washington.  D  C  .  Feb  4,  1970) 
Mr  Chairman  and  distinguished  members 
of  the  Committee  The  resolution  that  I 
have  submitted,  with  the  co- sponsorship  of 
Senators  Church.  Cranston.  Ooodell.  Hughes. 
McCarthy.  Moss,  Nelson.  RlblcofT.  and  Toung 
of  Ohio,  calls  for  the  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam of  all  VS.  forces — the  pace  to  be  limited 
only  by  ttiree  considerations  (1)  the  safety 
of  our  troops.  (2)  the  mutual  release  of 
prisoners  of  war.  and  (3)  arrangements  for 
asylum  In  friendly  counuies  for  any  Vlet- 
ijkmese  who  might  feel  endangered  by  our 
disengagement. 

This  process  of  orderly  withdrawal  could  be 
completed.  I  believe.  In  less  than  a  years 
time  ( I  was  advised  on  December  32  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  that  the  484.000  men 
we  now  have  in  Vietnam  could  be  trans- 
ported to  the  United  States  at  a  total  cost 
of  •144.519,621  I 

Such  a  policy  of  purposeful  disengage- 
ment Is  the  only  appropriate  response  to  the 
blunt  truth  that  there  will  be  no  resolu- 
tion of  the  war  so  long  as  we  cling  to  the 
Thleu-Ky  regime  That  Government  has  no 
dependable  political  base  other  than  the 
American  military  presence,  and  It  will  never 
be  accepted  either  by  Its  challengers  In  South 
Vietnam  or  In  Hanoi 

We  can  continue  to  pour  our  blood  and 
substance  Into  a  never-ending  effort  to  sup- 
port the  Saigon  hierarchy,  or  we  can  have 
peace,  but  we  cannot  have  both  General 
Thleu  and  an  end  to  the  war 

Our  continued  military  embrace  of  the 
Saigon  regime  Is  the  major  barrier  both  to 
peace  In  Southeast  Asia  djid  to  the  healing 
of  our  own  society  It  assures  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  generals  will  take  no  action  to 
build  a  truly  representative  government 
which  can  either  compete  with  the  NLF  or 
negotiate  a  settlement  of  the  war  It  dead- 
locks the  Paris  negotiations  and  prevents  the 


scheduling  of  serious  discussions  on  the  re- 
lease and  exchange  of  prlsonero  of  war.  It  di- 
verts our  energies  and  resources  from  critical 
domestic  needs.  It  seids  young  Americans  to 
be  maimed  or  killed  in  a  war  that  we  cannot 
wm  and  that  will  not  end  so  long  as  our 
forces  are  there  in  support  of  General  Tlileu. 

I  have  long  believed  that  there  can  tw  nu 
settlement  of  the  Vietnam  struggle  until 
some  kind  of  provisional  coalition  govern- 
ment assumes  control  In  S;ilgon  But  tl.ls  is 
precisely  what  General  Thleu  will  never  con- 
sider After  the  Midway  Conference  la^t  June, 
he  said : 

•I  solemnly  declare  that  there  will  be  no 
coalition  government,  no  peGu:e  cabinet,  no 
transitional  government,  not  even  a  recon- 
clUatory  government. •'  Although  President 
Nixon  has  praised  General  Thleu  as  one  of 
the  3  or  4  greatest  statesmen  of  our  age, 
Thleu  has  brushed  off  the  suggestion  that 
he  broaden  his  government  and  has  de- 
nounced those  who  advocate  a  negotiated 
peace  as  ••pro-Communists,  racketeers  and 
traitors  "  "A  coalition  government  means 
death.  '  he  said. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  That  is  a  clear 
prescription  for  an  endless  war  and  chang- 
ing Its  name  to  •  Vletnamlzatlon^'  still  leaves 
us  tied  to  a  regime  that  cannot  successfully 
wage  war  or  make  peace  When  administra- 
tion officials  expressed  the  view  that  Amer- 
ican combat  forces  might  be  out  of  Vietnam 
by  the  end  of  1970,  General  Thleu  called  a 
pre.ss  conference  last  month  and  Insisted  that 
this  was  an  "lmr>osslble  and  impractical  goal" 
and  that  Instead  withdrawal  "will  take  many 
yejirs  " 

Yet,  there  Is  wide  currency  to  the  view 
that  Americans  course  In  Southeast  Asia  is 
no  longer  an  Issue,  that  the  policy  of  "Vlet- 
namlzatlon"  promises  an  early  end  to  hos- 
tilities That  Is  a  false  hope  emphatically 
contradicted  not  only  by  our  ally  In  Saigon 
but  by  the  tragic  lessons  of  the  past  decade. 

As  I  imderstand  the  proposal,  "Vletnam- 
Izatlon"  directs  the  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  only  as  the  Saigon  armed  forces  dem- 
onstrate their  ability  to  take  over  the  war. 
•Vet.  a  preponderance  of  evidence  Indicates 
that  the  Vietnamese  people  do  not  feel  the 
Saigon  regime  Is  worth  fighting  for  Without 
local  support.  •Vletnamlzatlon'  becomes  a 
plan  for  the  permanent  deployment  of  Amer- 
ican combat  troops,  and  not  a  strategy  for 
disengagement.  The  President  has  created  a 
fourth  branch  of  the  Amertcan  government, 
by  giving  Saigon  a  veto  over  American  for- 
eign policy 

If  we  follow  our  present  policy  in  Vietnam, 
there  will  still  be  an  American  army  of  250 
or  300  thousand  men  In  Southeast  Asia  fif- 
teen or  twenty  years  hence.  Meanwhile, 
American  firepower  and  bombardment  will 
have  killed  more  tens  of  thousands  of  Viet- 
namese to  save  a  corrupt,  unrepresentative 
regime  In  Saigon.  Any  military  escalation  by 
Hanoi  or  the  Vletcong  would  pose  a  challenge 
to  American  forces  which  would  require 
heavier  American  military  action  and,  there- 
fore, heavier  American  casualties;  or  we 
would  be  faced  with  the  possibility  of  a 
costly,  forced  withdrawal. 

The  "Vletnamlzatlon"  policy  Is  based  on 
the  same  false  premises  which  have  doomed 
to  failure  our  previous  efforts  In  Vietnam.  It 
assumes  that  the  Thleu-Ky  regime  Is  a  legit- 
imate, popularly  backed  government  stand- 
ing for  freedom  and  self-determination.  Ac- 
tually, the  Saigon  regime  Is  an  oppressive 
dictatorship  which  Jails  Its  crttlcs  and  blocks 
the  development  of  a  broadly  based  govern- 
ment The  South  Vietnamese  minister  for 
liaison  with  parliament  Von  Hun  Thu.  con- 
firmed June  20  that  34,640  political  prison- 
ers were  being  held  at  that  time.  Many  of 
these  people  are  non-oommunlsts  who  are 
guilty  of  nothing  more  than  advocating  a 
neutral,  peaceful  future  for  their  country. 
In  proportion  to  [>opulatlon  the  political 
prtsoner*  held  by  Saigon  would  be  the  equlv- 
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alent  of  a  half  million  (>olltlcal  prisoners  In 
the  U.S. 

The  Thleu-Ky  regime  Is  no  closer  to  Amer- 
ican Ideals  than  Its  challenger — the  National 
Liberation  Front.  Indeed,  self-determination 
and  Independence  are  probably  far  stronger 
among  the  Vietnamese  guerrillas  and  the 
supporters  than  within  the  Salg.in  govern- 
ment camp. 

I  have  never  felt  that  American  Interests 
and  Ideals  were  represented  by  the  Saigon 
generals  or  their  corrupt  predecessors.  We 
should  cease  our  embrace  of  this  regime  now 
and  stop  telling  the  Amertcan  people  that  It 
stands  for  freedom. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  I  am  opposed 
to  both  the  principle  and  the  practice  of 
the  policy  of  Vletnamlzatlon.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  pKDllcy  whether  It  "works"  by  the 
standards  of  Its  proponents,  or  does  not 
"work"  I  oppose  as  Immoral  and  self-defeat- 
ing a  policy  which  gives  either  Amertcan 
arms  or  American  blood  to  perpietuate  a 
corrupt  and  unrepresentative  foreign  regime. 
It  Is  not  In  the  Interest  of  either  the  Ameri- 
can or  the  Vietnamese  people  to  maintain 
such  a  government.  I  find  It  morally  and 
politically  repugnant  for  us  to  create  a 
client  group  of  Vietnamese  generals  In 
Saigon  and  then  give  them  our  murderous 
military  technology  to  turn  against  their 
own  people.  Vletnamlzatlon  Is  basically  an 
effort  to  tranqulllze  the  conscience  of  the 
American  people  while  our  government  wages 
a  cruel  and  needless  war  by  proxy. 

An  enlightened  Amertcan  foreign  policy 
would  cease  trying  to  dictate  the  outcome  of 
an  essentially  local  struggle  involving  vartous 
groups  of  Vietnamese. 

If  we  are  concerned  about  a  future  threat 
to  Southeast  Asia  from  China,  let  us  have 
the  common  sense  to  recognize  that  a  strong, 
independent  regime,  even  though  organized 
by  the  National  Liberation  Front  and  Hanoi, 
would  provide  a  more  dependable  barrier  to 
Chinese  imperialism  than  the  weak  puppet 
regime  we  have  kept  In  power  at  the  cost  of 
40.000  Amertcan  lives  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Vietnamese  lives. 

Even  If  we  could  remove  most  of  our 
forces  from  Vietnam,  how  could  we  Justify 
before  God  and  man  the  use  of  our  massive 
firepower  to  continue  a  slaughter  that  serves 
neither  our  interest  nor  the  interest  of  the 
Vietnamese? 

The  policy  of  Vletnamlzatlon  Is  a  cruel 
hoax  designed  to  screen  from  the  American 
people  the  bankruptcy  of  a  needless  military 
involvement  In  the  affairs  of  the  Vietnamese 
people. 

Instead  of  Vletnamizlng  the  war,  let  ua 
encourage  the  Vletnamlzatlon  of  the  govern- 
ment In  South  Vietnam.  We  can  do  that  by 
removing  the  embrace  that  now  prevents 
other  political  group>s  from  assuming  a  lead- 
ership role  In  Saigon  that  are  capable  of  ex- 
pressing the  desire  for  peace  of  the  Viet- 
namese people. 

I  strongly  support  the  thrust  of  the  pend- 
ing resolutions  which  call  for  our  early  dis- 
engagement  from   this   struggle. 

Perhaps  the  most  Ironic  aspect  of  the  en- 
tire matter  Is  this:  our  leaders  seem  more 
sensitive  to  the  wishes  of  a  corrupt  military 
Junta  in  Saigon  than  to  the  concerns  of  this 
conunlttee  and  of  those  Americans  who 
have  been  trying  for  years  to  call  our  nation 
away  from  the  blunders  of  Vietnam.  My  ma- 
jor concern  about  the  present  Administration 
Is  that  by  the  skillful  use  of  national  tele- 
vision and  the  politics  of  manipulation.  It 
has  Isolated  and  intimidated  American  crttlcs 
of  the  war  while  Identifying  American  In- 
terests with  a  regime  in  Saigon  that  Is 
despised  by  Us  own  people. 

Those  of  tis  who  have  opposed  our  Viet- 
nam Involvement  under  the  previous  admin- 
istration, as  under  the  jM^sent  administra- 
tion, will  have  to  admit  that  the  Nlxon  Ad- 
ministration has  temporartly  carried  Amert- 
can public  opinion  with  them.  Our  task  as 


dissenters  is  more  difficult  now,  but  is  all 
the  more  Important.  The  day  will  surely  come 
when  the  American  people  will  realize  that 
they  have  been  misled  by  the  skillful  polit- 
ical manipulation  of  the  Administration. 

I  have  recently  experienced  one  minor  as- 
pect of  the  strategy  of  manipulation  and  in- 
timidation. The  Pentagon  has  dispatched  one 
of  its  officers,  a  Major  Bowe,  to  attack  me 
and  other  Senators,  including  Senators  Mans- 
field and  Pulbrlght,  for  crttlciztng  the  Viet- 
nam policy.  After  a  visit  with  the  President 
at  the  White  House,  the  Major  undertook  a 
sertes  of  radio  and  television  programs  in 
which  he  has  questioned  my  loyalty  to  the 
American  flag.  News  accounts  now  Indicate 
that  he  has  gone  back  to  Vietnam  to  gather 
material  for  a  book  in  which  he  Intends  to 
extend  his  attacks  on  Senate  critics  of  the 
Vietnam  policy. 

Although  I  question  the  propriety  of  an 
Army  officer  using  his  poet  to  attack  the  for- 
eign vlevrs  of  elected  representatives,  what 
disturbs  me  even  more  is  the  assumption 
that  anyone  who  disagrees  with  him  or  the 
President  Is  disloyal  to  the  American  flag. 
Indeed,  the  Major  and  his  political  sponsors 
in  the  Pentagon  and  elsewhere  are  guilty  of 
unpatriotic  and  unAmerlcan  actions  when 
they  engage  in  these  "below-the-belt"  tac- 
tics against  their  fellow  Americans. 

If  the  Pentagon  and  the  White  House  as- 
sumes that  by  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  who  held  him  captive  for  several  years. 
Major  Rowe  or  any  other  officer  earned  the 
rtght  to  speak  with  unchallenged  vrlsdom 
about  American  foreign  p>olicy,  that  is  their 
prerogative.  But  to  suggest  that  the  Major's 
imprisonment  entitles  him  to  question  the 
patriotism  of  those  who  have  a  different 
view  of  American  policy  makes  one  question 
whether  either  he  or  his  political  sponsors 
know  what  American  democracy  is  all  about. 
Perhaps  it  explains  why  they  feel  more 
compatible  with  General  Thieu's  dictator- 
ship than  they  do  with  America's  traditions 
of  dissent  and  debate. 

But  despite  such  tactics  and  despite  ap- 
peals to  public  opinion  polls  seeking  to  regis- 
ter the  views  of  an  alleged  "silent  majority", 
there  is  little  hope  for  an  end  to  the  Viet- 
nam war  except  through  the  kind  of  critical 
examination  of  policy  which  forums  like 
this  provide. 

Had  It  not  been  for  a  courageous  and 
thoughtful  minority,  Including  the  chairman 
and  some  of  the  members  of  this  commit- 
tee, we  would  doubtless  be  escalating  toward 
World  War  in  In  Southeast  Asia.  Instead, 
we  have  sufficiently  exposed  the  folly  of 
Vietnam  so  thAt  the  debate  now  centers  on 
bow  to  get  out  of  this  regrettable  venture. 

So  let  no  one  assume  either  that  our 
leaders  al'ways  know  best  or  that  silence  in 
the  face  of  madness  Is  a  public  virtue. 

S.  Con.  Res.  39 

Concurrent  resolution  relating  to  withdrawal 

of  United  States  force  from  Vietnam 

Whereas  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  resulted 
In  the  loss  of  more  than  forty  thousand 
American  lives.  In  some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  Amertcan  casualties.  In  the 
depletion  of  American  resources  to  the  ex- 
tent of  over  $100,000,000,000,  and  in  Ix^esti- 
mable  destruction  of  Vietnamese  life  and 
property;  and 

Whereas  the  •war  stands  'today  as  the 
greatest  single  obstacle  to  efforts  to  focus  the 
country's  financial,  human,  and  spiritual  re- 
sources upon  urgent  domestic  needs;  and 

Whereas  spokesmen  for  the  present  ad- 
ministration have  recognized  that  military 
victory  cannot  be  achieved  in  Vietnam  and 
have  specifically  defined  United  States  policy 
to  exclude  that  unattainable  goal;  and 

Whereas  the  painful  history  of  United 
States  Involvement  In  Vietnam  exposes  the 
futility  of  external  attempts  to  create  and 
sustain  a  viable.  Indigenous  government, 
particularly  when  its  leaders  resist  political 


and  social  reforms  aimed  at  inspiring  popu- 
lar confidence  and  support;  and 

Whereas  the  leaders  of  South  Vietnam  have 
Indicated,  by  action  and  deed,  that  their 
ambitions  conflict  with  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  In  a  prompt  settlement  of  the 
conflict,  and  that  they  are  unlikely  to  adopt 
a  negotiating  posture  which  might  end  the 
war  so  long  as  they  are  assured  of  all  the 
United  States  support  they  need  to  prosecute 
it;   and 

Whereas  the  dominant  result  of  policies 
relating  the  level  of  American  presence  to 
the  capability  or  wllUngness  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  fight  the  war  themselves  can 
only  be  the  continued  daily  loss  of  life  and 
limb  by  American  servicemen,  with  no  fore- 
seeable conclusion:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  ot 
Representatives  concurring),  That  It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
that  all  United  States  forces  should  now  be 
withdrawn  from  Vietnam,  the  pace  of  the 
withdrawal  to  be  limited  only  by  steps  to 
insure  the  safety  of  our  forces,  the  mutual 
release  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  provision 
of  safety,  through  arrangement  for  amnesty 
or  asylum  In  friendy  countries,  for  those 
Vietnamese  who  might  be  endangered  by  our 
disengagement. 

I  Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Jan.  3-6.  1970] 

Wbong  Vnrr  Course?  McQoveen  AssAn.s  U.S. 

Ties  to  Thietj-Kt  Regime 

(Note. — An  In-depth  assessment  of  the  war 
from  Republican  National  Chairman  Rogers 
Morton  was  carried  In  the  January  2  edition 
of  this  newspaper. ) 

(By  Godfrey  Sperling,  Jr.) 

Washincton. — Sen.  George  McGovern.  a 
leading  crttlc  of  the  administration  on  the 
Vietnam  war,  sees  "no  early  end  to  the  war" 
as  long  as  "we're  still  wedded  to  the  Thleu- 
Ky  regime." 

'-While  giving  credit  to  President  Nlxon  for 
troop  reductions,  the  South  Dakota  Senator 
says,  "We're  on  the  wrong  course." 

In  a  year-end  Interview  with  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  the  Senator,  a  very  probable 
candidate  for  president  In  1972,  also  charged 
the  administration  with  "government  by 
propaganda." 

By  this  he  said  he  meant,  "an  effort  to 
manipulate  the  people  behind  administra- 
tion policy  rather  than  changing  the  policy 
along  lines  that  we  had  hoped  the  President 
would  follow"  (on  the  war). 

In  other  comments,  the  Senator: 

Used  the  word  "significant"  in  describing 
GOP  chairman  Rogers  Morton's  prediction 
of  the  United  States  ending  Its  combat  role 
in  Vietnam  within  six  to  nine  months.  But 
he  added  that  he  was  still  skeptical. 

Gave  Mr.  Nlxon  credit  for  expanding  food- 
assistance  programs,  for  progress  In  family 
assistance,  and  for  draft  and  tax  reform. 

The  interview  with  Senator  McGovern 
follows : 

Senator,  at  year's  end,  xoould  you  please 
assess  the  Nixon  administration  for  us? 

On  the  negative  side,  my  big  disapfwlnt- 
ment  in  this  administration  centers  In  the 
failure  of  President  Nlxon  to  move  quickly 
to  liquidate  our  involvement  in  Vietnam.  I 
think  we're  still  wedded  to  the  Thleu-Ky 
regime.  And  as  long  as  we  continue  In  that 
posture  I  don't  see  an  early  end  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

I  believe  that  the  President's  election 
stemmed  In  considerable  part,  perhaps  to  a 
major  extent,  from  the  dissatisfaction  with 
the  previous  administration's  handling  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

And  while  the  President  has  made  some 
reduction  in  forces  in  Vietnam  for  which  he 
deserves  some  credit,  we  continue  to  cling 
to  the  maintenance  of  an  unpopular  regime 
m  Saigon.  I  think  as  long  as  that  is  our  policy 
we're  on  the  wrong  course. 
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Yet  a  year  hds  gone  by  and  the  Prendent  9 
appears   to  haie  a  good  part  of   the  public 
behind   him    on    the    tear    issue    Hasn  t    this 
been  a  rather  remarkable  achieiement,  that 
he  would  still  be  able  to  keep  this  kind  0/ 

support^ 

This  leads  me  to  what  is  my  second  dis- 
appointment »ith  this  administration  This 
Is  what  I  could  call  •  goveriunent  by  propa- 
ganda —an  effort  to  manipulate  the  people 
behind  administration  p<.>llcy  rather  than 
changing  the  policy  alone;  lines  that  we  had 
hoped  the  President  would  follow  on  the 
basis  of  what  he  said  during  the  campaign 

Let  me  be  very  frank  about  it  I  really 
believed  m  1968  that  candidate  Nixon  would 
quickly  end  this  war  if  he  were  elected  And 
1  think  instead  of  that  what  he  has  done  is 
to  concentrate  on  managing  American  pub- 
lic opinion  to  support  what  is  essentially  the 
same  policy  we  were  following  prior  to  his 
election. 

DANOEU   FELT 

He  has  turned  the  Vice-President  looee  In 
a  series  of  speeches  deilk.'!ied  very  frankly 
to   discredit   the   peace   movement. 

There  s  no  question  about  that  Those 
speeches  were  aimed  at  the  more  articulate 
young  people  on  university  campuses  who 
were  sparking  the  peace  effort  in  the  uni- 
versity communl'-y  They  were  aimed  at 
those  senators,  and  congressmen  who  d  been 
speaking  out  And  they  were  aimed  at  liberal 
network  conxmentators  on  television  and  lib- 
eral papers  that  had  been  speaking  out  edi- 
torially against  our  policy  in  Vie' nam  and 
had  continued  that  criticism  of  the  Nixon 
administration 

/  gather  that  you  fee  great  danger  h.ere'' 
Yes    1   think   Its   a   very   daiikrenjtis   trend 
when  the  Ualted  States  Oovernment  uses  its 
great  influence  and   [xiwer  to  silence   legiti- 
mate criticism  and  legitimate  dissent. 

The  President  by  doing  that  has  tempo- 
rarily won  probably  the  support  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  for  his  policy 
In  Vietnam.  He's  had  |  Vice-President  1 
Agnew  taking  the  low  road  m  undercutting 
the  critics  He  himself  has  command  on 
nationwide  telertslon  and  radio  and  in  well- 
publtcLzed  and  well-advanced  speeches  to 
present  his  own  policy  in  the  most  attractive 
possible  way. 

And  he  has,  himself  avoided  direct  as- 
saults on  his  critics  But  what  he  s  held  out 
IS  the  hope  of  peace  based  on  his  repeated 
assurances  that  that  Is  his  goal  and  based 
on  the  dramatic  announcements  of  troop  re- 
ductions which  leave  the  impression.  I  think, 
in  the  minds  of  most  Americans  that  we're 
moving  out  about  as  rapidly  as  we  can. 

So  that  we  ve  had  a  kind  of  government 
by  public  relations,  government  by  propa- 
ganda, government  by  manipulation,  which 
I  find  a  very,  very  disturbing  trend. 

Has  there  beeri  same  substance,  though. 
to  the  troop  u;t'!d'"au  aJs  themselves  and  to 
the  Vu-rriamization  ore'  tfie'r""  Hasn  t  there 
been  some  moiernent  toward  gettirig  out  of 
the  icar? 

Yes.  I  think  as  I  indicated  earlier,  and  I 
want  to  spell  that  out  clearly,  that  President 
Nixon  deserves  some  points  for  reducing  the 
number  of  troops  there. 

We  had  been  escalating  up  until  now.  He 
does  deserve  credit  for  that  He  deserves 
whatever  credit  ts  involved  In  trying  to  turn 
the  war  over  to  the  Vietnamese. 

VmNAJtIZATION  QussnoifB) 
But  If  I  could  describe  In  Just  one  sentence 
what  I  think  is  wrong  with  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's approach  to  Vietnam  and 
what  I  think  we  ouirht  to  do.  I  would  put 
It  this  way : 

Instead  of  seeking  to  Vletnamlze  the  war. 
we  ought  to  be  trying  to  Vletnamlze  the 
government  In  South  Vietnam. 

Now  what  do  I  mein  by  thaf  I  mean  this, 
that  I  think  It's  a  very  cruel  If  not  Immoral 
pDllcy  for  us  to  be  creating  a  client  state  In 


South  Vietnam  .md  then  encouraging  them 
with  our  arms  <uid  our  money  to  oonunue  the 
slaughter  of  their  own  people 

Thu.  U  basically  what  13  involved  in  Vlet- 
namlzatlon  — It's  an  effort  to  tight  a  war  by 
proxy,  to  use  the  massive  technoUjgy  of  the 
United  Sta,tes  to  arm  one  side  of  .1  civil  war 

Now  If  we  want  to  see  this  war  come  to 
an  end  on  a  more  humane  and  rational  basis 
than  simply  arming  the  Vietnamese  to  flght 
It  out  among  themselves.  I  would  say  that 
we  ought  to  Vletname.se  the  government  in 
S<.)uth  Vietnam  by  easing  off  our  embrace,  by 
e.wiing  off  our  support  for  Mr  |  President  i 
Thieu  and  |  Marshal  |  Ky  and  in  doing  so  to 
create  the  kind  of  pjlltlc&l  situation  where 
they  would  be  forced  to  go  out  and  form  a 
much  braider  coalition  government— where 
they  would  h.«ve  no  other  alternative  except 
to  embrace  many  of  the  political  groups 
whose  le.ideri  are  now  imprisoned  in  Sali;on 
and  to  perhaps  invite  some  of  the  exiles  to 
return  and  form  what  would  amount  to  a 
transitional  peace  government  In  Saigon  that 
would  have  the  credibility  to  negotiate  a 
settlement  with  the  Viet  Cong 

SKEPTICU5M    VOICED 

That's  re.iUy  the  w.iy  to  end  the  war — on  a 
negotiated  basis  and  on  a  more  enduring 
political  basLs  that  would  hold  out  the  h-)p>e 
for  real  stability  and  pe.ice  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Rogers  C  B  Morton  said  to  me  the  other 
day  — he'd  just  talked  to  the  President  — that 
he  ic<x3  absolutely  conxirwed  that  Sixori  u'OJ 
going  to  get  us  out  of  thi\  uar  And  further- 
more hi-  predicted  that  uell  be  out  of  any 
kind  of  combat  role  uithtn  six  to  nine 
month}! 

I  think  that's  a  very  significant  prediction, 
Mr  Sperling  Because  Rogers  Morton  is  a 
very  thoughtful,  and  I  think  shrewd,  effective 
political  spokesman  I  have  a  high  regard 
for  hu  ability  and  for  his  understanding  of 
.\merlcan  poliucs. 

I  have  heard  se\eral  assurances  of  that 
kind  from  p>eople  who  have  UUked  to  the 
President 

I  have  to  be  candid  with  you  and  tell  you 
that  I  am  still  skeptical  of  the  validity  of 
that  interpretation    But  I  hope  I'm  wrong 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  President  is 
usiui  this  kind  of  tough  rhetoric  about  how 
we're  not  going  to  yield  and  we're  going  to 
keep  our  commitments,  that  we're  going  to 
stand  by  General  Thleu  and  Marshal  Ky  — 
I  hope  he's  uslni<  that  as  a  political  device 
to  kind  of  disarm  the  right-wing  critics  here 
at  home 

.\nd  that  he  really  be.hlnd  that  rhetoric 
has  the  intention  of  withdrawing  on  the  kind 
of  timetable  that  Congressman  Morton  says 
he  di>es 

Noic  uhat  do  you  sec  as  the  pluses  of  the 
Niion  admmifitration  for  the  first  year? 

I  think  perh.ips  the  two  most  significant 
achievements  of  the  administration  are  first 
of  all  progress  that  has  been  m,ide  in  ex- 
pandnik;  our  food-assistance  programs 

I  give  the  Nixon  administration  r.ither 
high  marks  In  quickly  grasping  the  urgency 
of  the  malnutrition  problem  In  this  country 
and  moving  to  meet  It 

That  doesn't  mean  they've  solved  the  prob- 
lem, but  the  rhetoric  has  been  right,  the 
commitments  have  been  right,  and  some 
modest  steps  have  been  taken  in  meeting 
that  problem. 

Second  to  that  I  would  like  to  applaud  the 
President  for  being  the  first  American  presi- 
dent to  talk  about  family  assistance  in  a  new 
framework. 

He  has  said  that  this  administration  will 
move  m  1970  and  1971  to  provide  a  minimum 
income  for  the  needy  families  In  this  coun- 
try who  are  unable  to  work.  .\nd  he  has 
suggested  what  I  think  is  a  useful  emphasis: 
that  the  program  ought  to  be  geared  in  such 
a  way  that  it  does  not  penalize  the  working 
poor       .  . 


.And  I  give  the  President  a  good  score  In 
at  least  recommending  a  change  m  what  we 
all  recognize  Is  an  inadequate  welfare  pro- 
griun 

Hearings  on  Viittnam — 1970 
(By  Senator  J  W  Pulbricht.  Chairman. 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations) 
There  has  occurred  in  the  last  two  years 
a  most  important — and  welcome — change  m 
America's  war  policy  In  Vietnam.  Prior  to 
March  1968  we  were  expanding  the  scale  of 
the  war,  since  that  time  we  have  been  re- 
ducing It — slowly  but  steadily  President 
Johnson  initiated  the  process  of  gradual  de- 
esciUatlon  by  limiting  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  thus  allowing  the  Paris  peace  talks 
to  begin,  and  then,  near  tjie  end  of  his  term, 
by  ending  the  bombing  of  "North  Vietnam  al- 
together President  Nixon  has  continued  the 
deescalatlon  through  gradual,  periodic  with- 
drawals of  American  troops.  In  early  1969 
there  were  542.300  American  troops  In  Viet- 
nam By  April  1970 — which  will  be  two  years 
after  the  deescalatlon  policy  began — there 
will  remain,  under  current  withdrawal  plans, 
434,000  American  soldiers  In  Vietnam 

The  great  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple—and of  the  Congress  and  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Committee — have  welcomed  the 
deescalatlon  policy  of  the  last  two  years  as 
a  signal  Improvement  over  the  previous  pol- 
icy of  escalation  Many  Amerlcan.s — includ- 
ing members  of  this  Committee — have 
thought  the  process  excessively  slow  but  the 
fact  remains  reducing  the  scale  of  this  long- 
est war  in  .American  history  is  far  preferable 
til  expanding  lt--though  not  as  good  as  end- 
ing It  I  believe  further,  that  most  Americans 
can  unite  In  support  of  the  broad  policy  ob- 
jectives outlined  by  President  Nixon  In  his 
recent  State  of  the  Union  Message  an  early 
end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam;  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Guam  doctrine  calling  on  other 
nations  to  accept  primary  responsibility  for 
their  own  defense  and  development;  and  the 
refocusing  of  American  energies  on  a  quest 
for  a  "new  quality  of  life  In  America." 

In  order  to  assist  the  Executive  In  advanc- 
ing toward  the.se  objectives,  the  Committee 
opervs  today  a  new  series  of  public  hearings 
on  the  war  in  Vietnam  Today  and  tomorrow 
we  will  hear  testimony  by  Senators  speaking 
on  various  resolutions  and  legislative  pro- 
F)osals  relating  to  the  war  In  Vietnam  as  well 
as  to  related  general  problems  of  American 
foreign  policy  Witnesses  scheduled  for  today 
are  .Senator  Goodell  of  New  York,  Senator 
Hughes  of  Iowa.  Senator  Eagleton  of  Mis- 
souri and  Senator  Mathlas  of  Maryland. 
Tomorrow  the  Committee  will  hear  testl- 
tlmony  by  Senator  Scott  of  Pennsylvania, 
Senator  McGovern  of  South  Dakota,  Sena- 
Hartke  of  Indiana.  Senator  Dole  of  Kan- 
sas and  Senator  Young  of  Ohio.  Testimony 
by  repre.sentatlves  of  the  executive  branch 
and  by  a  number  of  nongovernmental  foreign 
policy  experts  will  be  heard  at  a  later  date. 
As  the  President  .said  In  his  State  <if  the 
Union  Message  the  prospect  for  a  lasting 
peace  will  be  greatly  Improved  by  a  continua- 
tion of  the  relationship  between  Congress 
and  the  Executive  under  which  ue  all  c.  11- 
duct  ourselves  not  as  Republicans  or  Demo- 
crats but  as  Americans—  despite  differences 
in  detail  abotit  the  security  of  our  cc-untrv 
and  the  peace  of  the  world  It  Is  m  that 
spirit  that  the  Committee  opens  these  ivw 
hearings  on  Vietnam  Much  of  the  dhoi.ss.i  n 
Is  likely  to  deal  with  those  "dlff'erencps  111 
detail"  of  which  the  President  spoko  Dif- 
ficult questions  may  be  raised,  and  it  will 
not  astonish  me  altogether  If  critlci  ms  rf 
the  Administration's  policy  are  expross'^d 
That,  however.  Is  part  of  the  vitality  rf  the 
democratic  process  Praise  Is  gratifyinF  but  it 
Is  seldom  useful  as  a  means  of  generatinrr 
serviceable  new  Ideas  There  Is  no  better  wav 
for  this  Committee  to  assist  the  Preident 
than  by  thorough,  open  discussion  of  the  best 
possible   means  by   achieving  the  objective 
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which  all  of  us  support — an  early  reasonable 
peace  settlement  in  Vietnam. 

We  have  been  hearing  a  great  deal  lately 
about  the  progress  that  has  been  made  toward 
ending  the  war.  The  President  said  In  his 
State  of  the  Union  Message  that  the  "pros- 
pects for  peace  are  far  greater  today  than 
they  were  a  year  ago."  And  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  said  recently  that  we  are  on  "the 
right  track  toward  national  release  from  total 
preoccupation"  with  Vietnam  These  are  wel- 
come assurances,  which  can  usefully  be  ex- 
amined In  greater  detail.  In  what  exact  ways, 
we  may  ask.  have  we  advanced  toward  peace. 
The  war,  as  we  know.  Is  still  on.  Replace- 
ments are  still  being  sent  to  Vietnam:  we  are 
still  suffering  about  750  casualties  a  week; 
and  the  war  Is  still  costing  the  American 
people  870  million  a  day. 

No  member  of  this  Committee.  I  am  sure, 
would  wish  to  denigrate  the  limited  steps 
which  have  been  taken  toward  peace,  but 
neither  can  we  allow  ourselves  to  become 
complacent  I  for  one  have  been  puzzled  by 
comments  to  the  effect  that  the  war  Is  no 
longer  an  Issue  In  American  politics.  Some 
writers  have  suggested  that  the  American 
people  have  lost  interest  In  the  war  and  are 
now  preoccupied  with  inflation.  Aside  from 
the  fact  that  the  war  and  the  Inflation  are 
closely  related— the  cost  of  the  war  being 
a  major  spur  to  rapidly  rising  prices — the  war 
remains  a  critical  Issue  In  Its  own  right.  As 
long  as  American  soldiers  are  fighting  and 
dying  in  a  distant  conflict,  that  conflict — 
even  though  slightly  scaled  down — must  re- 
main the  major  concern  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  their  elected  representatives.  For 
that  reason  this  Committee  can  and  must 
ask:  in  what  exact  way  have  the  prospects 
for  peace  Improved?  And  how  and  when 
may  we  expect  the  prospect  of  peace  to  be- 
come the  reality  of  peace? 

In  this  connection  more  sf)«clflc  questions 
arise  regarding  the  so-called  "Vletnamlza- 
tlon  "  of  the  war.  How  well  Is  It  progressing? 
And  how  long  will  It  take?  Does  "Vletnamlza- 
tlon"  mean  that  all  American  troops  will  be 
withdrawn  or  only  our  ground  combat  troops, 
leaving  a  "residual"  force  of  100,000  or  200,- 
000  or  300.000  men?  What  Is  the  likelihood 
that  the  Vletcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
will  allow  "Vletnamlzatlon"  to  proceed  with- 
out trying  to  shatter  It  through  a  major  new 
offensive?  What  will  we  do  If  "Vletnamlza- 
tlon" falls.  If  the  South  Vietnamese  army, 
left  on  Its  own,  should  come  near  to  collapse 
again  as  In  1964?  Would  we  then  send 
American  troops  back  In  and  re-escalate  the 
war?  Is  that  what  President  Nixon  meant 
when  he  .said  last  Novemt)er  3,  and  again  on 
December  15,  that  he  would  take  "strong 
and  effective  measures"  If  the  enemy  took 
military  advantage  of  American  withdrawal? 
Secretary  Laird  has  said  that  he  "would  not 
rule  out"  reescalatton  If  "Vletnamlzatlon" 
should  fall  •  Finally  we  must  ask  whether, 
all  things  considered.  "Vletnamlzatlon"  Is 
the  most  promising  pr,-  h  toward  i>^ace,  more 
promising  than  a  renewed  effort  to  negotiate 
a  compromise  settlement  In  the  Paris  talks. 
All  these  questions  require  clarification  If 
Congress  and  the  American  people  are  to 
make  Informed  judgments  about  the  best 
p>o.sslble  route  to  peace. 

It  has  been  said  that  It  Is  too  late  now  to 
debate  whether  we  should  or  should  not  have 
gone  Into  Vietnam  In  the  first  place.  My  own 
feeling  Is  that  the  continuing  exploration 
of  this  question  is  still  pertinent,  not  just 
for  the  sake  of  history,  or  for  parceling  out 
praise  and  blame,  but  or  purpKJses  of  defining 
our  national  Interests  and  the  best  means 
of  upholding  them.  If  It  was  wise  for  \is  to 
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Intervene  In  Vietnam  In  the  first  place,  If 
It  was  really  essential  for  our  national  secu- 
rity, then  It  might  now  be  judged  wise  to 
remain  there  In  full  force  and  not  just  to 
"Vletnamlze"  the  war  but  to  "win  It  outright. 
But  If  our  Intervention  was  a  mistake  to  be- 
gin with.  If  South  Vietnam  never  was  of  ma- 
jor importance  to  our  national  security,  then 
It  might  now  be  judged  safe  and  wise  to  ne- 
gotiate a  prompt  end  to  American  participa- 
tion In  the  war.  leaving  the  Vietnamese  fac- 
tions to  flght  It  out  among  themselves.  We 
must  continue  to  reevaluate  the  past  because 
the  "Wisdom  or  lack  of  It  In  what  we  have 
already  done  has  everything  to  do  with  the 
wisdom  or  lack  of  It  In  what  we  are  now  doing 
and  with  what  we  now  ought  to  do. 

The  Committee  can  further  assist  the 
President  in  his  efforts  for  peace  by  re- 
examining the  feasibility  of  a  negotiated 
compromise  settlement.  Perhaps,  after  two 
years  of  futile  peace  talks  In  Paris,  It  U  time 
to  call  the  effort  off,  or  to  suspend  the  talks 
temporarily,  or  simply  to  leave  them  In  the 
downgraded  condition  they  have  been  In  since 
the  withdrawal  of  Ambassador  Lodge  and 
the  Administration's  decision  not  to  replace 
him  with  another  top-ranking  American 
representative.  On  the  other  hand,  depending 
upon  what  we  judge  our  national  interests 
to  be.  It  may  be  feasible  to  send  a  top-rank- 
ing American  team  back  to  Paris  with  a 
whole  new  set  of  proposals  for  a  compromise 
peace. 

If  the  stirvlval  In  power  of  the  Thlcu-Ky 
government  or  one  very  much  like  It  Is 
judged  not  essential  to  American  Interests — 
and  that  now  seems  to  be  the  judgment  of 
well-informed  people  both  In  and  out  of 
government — then  It  may  be  feasible  to  reach 
agreement  with  the  National  Liberation 
Front  and  the  North  Vietnamese  on  an  in- 
terim government  representing  all  of  the 
Vietnamese  factions  which  would  then  con- 
duct elections,  or  simply  negotiate  among 
themselves,  for  the  creation  of  a  more 
jjermanent  regime.  Recent  visitors  to  Hanoi 
report  that  the  National  Liberation  Front 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  would  be  prepared 
to  make  significant  concessions  In  return  for 
our  agreement  to  the  gradual,  phased  but 
complete  withdrawal  of  American  forces  from 
Vietnam.  The  lmme<llate  solution  they  are 
said  to  favor  Lb  the  creation  of  an  interim 
regime  representing  all  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese factions.  The  North  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment Is  also  on  record  as  being  willing  to 
accept  a  neutralist.  Independent  South  Viet- 
nam which  they  would  not  seek  forcibly  to 
reunite  with  North  Vietnam.  The  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  National  Liberation  Front 
remain  adamant,  however.  In  their  opposition 
to  the  continuation  of  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  South  Vietnam,  which  bars  all  Com- 
munists from  participation  In  the  govern- 
ment. 

Whether  and  to  what  extent  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Vletcong  are  seriously 
prepared  to  negotiate  a  compromise  along 
these  lines  can  only  be  determined  by  sub- 
stantive negotiations.  Whether  we  for  our 
part  can  accept  such  a  compromise  settle- 
ment must  depend  upon  how  the  President, 
with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  nation,  defines  the  national 
Interests  of  the  United  States. 

Should  it  be  decided  that  we  can  agree 
to  an  Interim  regime  and  to  ultimate  total 
American  military  withdrawal  from  South 
Vietnam  without  detriment  to  our  national 
security,  then  It  might  also  be  judged  timely 
to  become  somewhat  more  firm  in  dealing 
with  the  present  South  Vietnamese 
ment.  Even  now  there  are  impoctertft  policy 
differences  between  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion, which  Is  committed  to  "Vletnamlza- 
tlon," and  the  Thleu-Ky  government.  Pres- 
ident Thleu  recently  said,  for  example,  that 
the  withdrawal  of  American  ground  combat 
forces  from  Vietnam  by  the  end  of  1970  is 
an  "Impossible  goal"  and  that,  instead,  "it 


will  take  many  years"  to  remove  those  forces. 
Even  more  disturbing  was  President  Thleu's 
declaration  of  last  June:  "I  solemnly  de- 
clare," he  said  at  that  time,  "that  there  will 
be  no  coalition  government,  no  peace  cabi- 
net, no  transitional  government,  not  even  a 
reconclllatory  government." 

Whether  and  how  we  take  a  firmer  hand 
with  our  ally  must  depend  upon  our  own 
vital  interests  and  responsibilities.  Neither 
the  President  nor  the  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee nor  the  American  people  would  have 
a  single  American  soldier  sacrifice  his  life  for 
a  purpose  extraneous  to  our  country's  safety 
and  welfare,  and  surely  not  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  perpetuating  In  power  the  present 
rulers  of  South  Vietnam.  As  the  President 
pointed  out  In  his  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage, our  differences  are  over  matters  of 
detail  and  approach.  There  are  no  differences 
among  us  about  the  overriding  objective  of 
American  foreign  policy,  which  is  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  the  American  i>eople. 

Through  these  hearings  we  hope  to  assist 
the  President  in  bringing  to  an  early  end 
this  war  which  has  divided  and  ag;ltated  the 
American  people  for  the  last  five  years.  Only 
when  we  are  liberated  from  Vietnam  will  we 
be  able  to  work  together  effectively  on  such 
urgent  tasks  as  curbing  the  still  accelerating 
Inflation,  stemming  the  tide  of  pollution, 
and  all  the  other  long-neglected  items  on 
the  American  agenda.  The  time  has  come, 
as  the  President  said  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  Message,  to  Initiate  the  quest  for  a 
"new  quality  of  life  In  America." 


Vietnam:   The  Things  That  Seem  and 

Those  That  Are 

(Testimony  of  Senator  Charles  E.  Goodell 

before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 

Relations,  February  3, 1970) 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  obviously  do  not  agree 
with  the  President's  Vietnam  policy — al- 
though I  feel  he  should  be  commended  for 
reversing  the  military  escalation  so  dis- 
astrously Implemented  by  the  previous  Ad- 
ministration and  for  reducing  the  level  of 
combat  forces  In  Vietnam. 

I  fear  the  path  the  Administration  Is  tak- 
ing is  fraught  with  Illusion  and  danger. 

We  have  not  Vletnamlzed  the  war;  we  have 
cosmetized  it. 

We  have  painted  a  happy  scene  where 
Saigon  prevails  while  we  withdraw.  Behind 
the  facade  of  this  Potemkin  village,  the  facts 
of  Vietnam  remain  as  ugly  as  ever. 

Vletnamlzatlon  has  been  a  great  public 
relations  success.  Every  month,  the  polls 
show  that  more  Americans  support  it.  But 
the  war  is  not  a  public  relations   problem. 

It  is  said  that  the  war  has  been  "defused" 
by  the  Administration.  This  assumes  the  war 
Is  something  taking  place  In  this  country — 
that  It  is  over  when  the  President's  "silent 
majority"  thinks  It  Is  over. 

The  real  war — the  war  going  on  there,  in 
Vietnam — has  not  been  defused.  The  Vlet- 
cong has  not  been  defused.  The  powerful 
North  Vietnamese  Army  has  not  been  de- 
fused. Neither  has  the  political  and  social 
decay  that  debilitates  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment and  army. 

If  there  is  one  thing  clear  In  Vietnam 
today,  it  is  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  people  want  peace — and  that  they  are 
governed  by  a  military  clique  that  wants 
war. 

The  n^ple  of  South  Vietnam  are  truly  the 
'"silBtlCed  majority."  It  Is  an  illusion  to  claim 
ire  are  flghtlng  to  preserve  the  "self  deter- 
mination" of  the  people. 

Vietnam  Is  a  hothouse  for  Illusions.  The 
new  pKslicy  has  been  ■wrapped  in  the  same 
mantle  of  official  optimism  that  formerly 
cloaked  the  old  approach  of  military  escala- 
tion. 

The  Intractable  realities  of  Vietnam — the 
vitality  and  determination  of  the  enemy 
and  the  lack  of  these  qualities  In  our  al- 
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lies— hiive  m.ide  .-hanibles  of  earlier  pv'U- 
cies  I  fear  these  realities  will  do  the  same 
to  present   policies 

I      THE    PRICE    or    PRF^ENT    POLICIES 

Adrninistratttn  net  p!iinn:ng  true  disengage- 
ment 

The  President's  plan  Is  not  a  true  policy  of 
di=.engagement  It  is  not  a  covert  or  delayed 
version  of  the  con.plete  wuhdrawa!  policy 
I  have  been  urging  It  is.  at  best,  a  plan  to 
scale  down  U  S  ground  combat  activities  in 
Vietnam— although,  a.^  the  Tet  OfTen.Mve  in 
1968  showed,  such  a  reduction  is  subject  to 
the  veto  of  the  enemy  so  long  as  substantial 
numbers   of   An'.erlcans   remain 

In  recent  te-tlmony  t)efore  this  Committee 
Secretarv  of  State  Rogers  used  four  differ- 
ent formulations  in  describing  the  Adminis- 
tration plan  — formulations  which  in  fact  are 
far  frni  eciiiivalent 

ill  To  permit  the  people  of  S.:>utn  \iet- 
nam  to  deiermine  their  own  future  with- 
out   i.u:s:de    interference  ' 

(2(  'To  achieve  an  end  to  the  American 
involvement   in  the  war 

,31    ■T^  withdraw   all   of  our  forces   from 

Vietnam 

i4i  To  lead  to  an  end  of  the  American 
engagement  in  hostilities  in  Vietnam  ' 

While  the  tlrst  three  may  represent  ulti- 
mate hopes,  there  are  indications  that  only 
'he  fourth  describes  the  pracUcal.  Immedi- 
ate commitment  of  the  Administration  In 
other  word5.  the  Administration  has  merely 
adopted  a  combat  reduction  strat*^-.  aimed 
at  cutting  back  American  casualties  to  a  level 
where  a  conunued  U  S  presence  In  Vietnam 
would  be  acceptable  to  American  public 
opinion 

The  planned  troop  reductions 
According    to    informed    sources,   the    Ad- 
ministration plans  to  retain  cloae  to  3CX).000 
troops    in    Vietnam    un-.il    the    beginning   of 
1971 

Serious  c»nslderatlon  is  apparently  being 
given  to  a  very  amall  troop  r«ducUon  during 
1971_-one  that  would  only  bring  the  level  of 
woopa  remaining  In  Vietnam  down  to  about 
250000  by  the  beginning  of   1973 

The  Administration  alao  Is  contemplating 
the  retention  of  a  -residual  force"  in  Viet- 
nam for  an  unspecified  and  possibly  In- 
definite period 

The  residual  force  level  being  advocated 
by  military  clrclee  In  the  Pentagon  Is  200.- 
000  As  the  staff  report  on  Vietnam  policy 
released  ye«t«rday  by  your  Commltt**  indi- 
cates. Americans  and  Vietnamese  officials 
In  Saigon  are  dlscuaslng  a  sUll  higher  flgur« 
of  250.000 

The  lowest  residual  for<»  figure  th^t  has 
been  quoted  Is  about  30.000,  attributed  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense 

Even  a  relatively  low"  re*ldual  force  flg- 
tire  of  30.000  represents  a  permanent  commit- 
ment larger  than  the  level  of  D  S  troops 
In  Vietnam  at  the  beginning  at  1965 — which, 
according  to  many  observers  at  the  time  com- 
pelled President  Johnson  to  escalate  under 
Communist  pressure 

Human  and  material  coaU 
The  human  and  material  oo»u  of  contin- 
uing so  large  an   American   presence   for  so 
long  are  totally  unacceptable 

The  price  of  preaent  poUclea  will  be  any- 
where from  5,000  to  20.000  Americans  deed 
In  the  nert  three  years. 

The  price  wlU  be  anfvirhere  from  20,000 
to  100,000  Americana  wounded  during  that 
time  A  tragic  and  disproportionate  number 
will  be  maimed  for  life 

The  price  will  be  anywhere  from  »40  and 
MO  billion  In  that  period.  These  flgurw  must 
be  measured  In  the  opportunities  foregone  to 
respond  to  urgent  domeatlc  needs. 

Mo  U.S  Interest  in  Vietnam  Justifies  the 
sacrifice  of  so  many  Amerlcaua  Uvea  In  this 
seemingly  Interminable  war. 


No  possible  VS.  Interest  In  Vietnam  Justi- 
fies the  maiming  of  so  many  young  Ameri- 
cana. 

No  possible  U.S.  interest  In  Vietnam  Jus- 
tifies squandering  these  huge  sums,  at  the 
expense  of  meeting  the  problems  of  hunger, 
poverty,  slums,  and  environmental  decay 
In  this  nation. 

These  are  the  costs  of  present  policies  If 
everything  goee  according  to  plan  If  It  does 
not.   the  price  will   be  more  staggering  sUU 

And  there  are  reasons  to  fear  Uiat  not 
everything  will  go  according  to  plan. 

II.    VtaiBAL    ESCALATIO.S 

While  abandoning  actual  military  escala- 
tion, the  President  seems  recently  to  have 
embarked  on  a  course  of  verbal  escalation 
that  has  Us  own  grave  risks 

The  President's  threats 
On  two  occasions  last  year  -November  3rd 
and  December  loth -the  President  haa 
sought  Ui  warn  the  enemy  against  Increas- 
ing the  level  of  their  activities  while  we  are 
reducing  our  forces,  saying 

Hanoi  could  make  no  greater  mistake 
than  tx)  aisume  that  an  increase  in  violence 
will  be  to  Its  advantage  If  I  conclude  that 
Increased  enemy  action  Je<ipardlzes  (jur  re- 
maining forces  in  Vietnam.  I  shall  not  hesi- 
tate to  lake  strong  and  etfectlve  measures  to 
deal  with  the  situation  " 

In  his  prei.s  conference  last  Friday,  he  very 
much  raised  the  vert>al  stakes  of  his  warn- 
ing, by  saving 

■  If  at  a  ume  that  we  are  attempting  to 
de-escalate  the  fighting  In  Vietnam,  we  find 
triat  they  take  advantage  of  our  troop  with- 
drawals to  Jeopardize  the  remainder  of  our 
forces  by  escalaUng  the  fighting,  then  tee 
have  the  means-  and  I  uill  be  prepared  to 
use  those  means  strongly  —  to  deal  with  that 
situation  more  strongly  than  tee  haie  dealt 
uith  It  m  the  past  " 

Threats  no  deterrent 
Given  the  drastic  methods  that  have  been 
used  in  past  years  to  punish  the  enemy,  the 
warning  that  we  are  prep.ired  t<>  act  'even 
mf  re  strongly  than  we  have  in  the  past" 
strikes  an  ominous  note  of  possible  re-escala- 
tlon 

For  six  and  a  half  years,  however,  this 
strategy  has  not  succeeded  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  expect  It  to  succeed  now 

Beginning  with  the  first  Iximblng  raids  on 
the  N'Tth  after  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Incident 
President  Johnson  sought  to  dissuade  the 
enemy  from  attacking  our  forces  by  Inltl- 
a'lng  reprisals  of  Increasing  severity  fur  such 
at'ack-s  This  strate^-  was  a  failure  It  did 
n.it  deter  the  enemy  It  only  embroiled  us 
p. er  deeper  in  the  war 

I  cannot  see  why  the  enemy  will  be  de- 
terred by  President  Nlxon  s  threats  of  re- 
prisal when  It  was  not  deterred  by  President 
J  (hnsons  actual  reprisals  I  cannot  see  why 
escalation  In  words  wUl  succeed  where  es- 
calation   In  deed   failed 

f.  ricm  V  has  the  mitiatti  e 
The  unpalatable  fact  Is  that  the  military 
initiative  In  Vietnam  remains  where  It  al- 
ways has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
Our  adversaries— not  the  South  Vietnamese 
or  ourselves — control  the  level  and  Intensity 
of  the  fighting 

The  Communists  continue  to  be  m  a  po- 
sition to  choose  whether  to  strike,  to  choose 
the  most  advantageous  moment  to  strike, 
and  to  choose  the  manner  of  striking  most 
deleterious  to  our  policies  This  point  was 
aptly  made  in  your  Committee  stafT  report. 
on  the  basis  of  recent  first-hand  observa- 
tions 

•It  seemed  clear  to  us.  however,  that  no 
one  has  the  slightest  Idea  whether  the  ene- 
my will  attack  in  force  during  the  time  the 
United  States  Is  In  the  process  of  with- 
drawing combat  forces  In  order  to  accelerate 
the  American  withdrawal,  shake  confidence 


In  the  South  Vietnamese  Government,  de- 
moralize the  army,  and  disrupt  pacification; 
whether  the  enemy  will  continue  the  'high 
jxjlnf  pattern  until  American  combat  forces 
are  withdrawn  and  then  strike;  or  whether, 
even  then,  the  enemy  will  concentrate  on 
political  subversion  and  competition  In  pref- 
erence to  a  relntenslfled  military  effort. 
Those  who  hold  these  various  theories  ap- 
pear tacitly  to  agree,  however,  that  the  choice 
lies  with  the  enemy." 

Incentive  for  enemy  offensives 
The  Administration's  plan  for  retention 
Indefinitely  of  a  "residual  force"  In  Viet- 
nam—and for  maintenance  of  large  forces 
there  for  the  next  several  years— may  well 
serve  as  an  Inducement  to  the  enemy  for 
offensive  action.  The  longer  any  contingent 
of  American  troops  remains  in  Vietnam,  the 
greater  may  be  the  incentive  on  the  Commu- 
nist side  to  raise  American  casualties  in 
order  to  increase  domestic  pressure  In  the 
US.  for  the  troops'  return. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
Magamne,  former  Under  Secretary  of  State 
George  Ball  suggests  one  possible  scenario  for 
enemy  action:  North  Vietnamese  and  Vlet- 
cong  forces  would  continue  the  present  lull 
in  the  fighting  until  our  program  for  with- 
drawals had  acquired  a  sustained  momen- 
tum. Then  they  would  launch  a  series  of  ma- 
jor offensives  in  order  to  raise  the  pressure 
for  further  withdrawals  and  undermine  con- 
fidence in  the  South  Vietnamese  army  and 
government. 
Psychological  impact  of  enemy  action 
It  should  also  be  borne  In  mind  that  fu- 
ture Communist  offensives,  like  the  Tet  Of- 
fensive of  two  years  ago,  might  undermine 
our  policies  even  if  they  do  not  achieve  their 
military  objectives. 

Lvndon  Johnson  claimed  that  Tet  was  a 
Communist    defeat     In    the    strict    military        j- 
sense,    he    was    right— for    the    enemy    was        ^ 
throwTi  back  from  the  cities  with  enormous        x 
losses    In  the  much   more  Important  sense. 
he    was    wrong,    for   Tet    was    a    resounding 
psychological   and   political   success   for   the 
enemy,  demonstrating  to  the  American  pub- 
lic the  delusions  of  the  old  policy  of  escala- 
tion. 

The  popular  success  of  the  new  policy  rests 
on  Its  appearance  as  a  relatively  painless 
course  one  that  permits  us  to  help  the  South 
Vietnamese  regime  defend  Itself  while  with- 
drawing gradually  with  reduced  casualties. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  for  the  enemy  to 
p'.an  and  execute  a  series  of  offensive  actions 
that  would  make  the  policy  of  Vletnamlza- 
tion  seem  far  from  painless 

T'te  unpalatable  choices 
After    making    the    threats    he    has,    what 
choices  are  open  to  the  President  U  the  Com- 
munists elect  an  offensive  course? 

He  has  three  choices,  all  of  them  unpalat- 
able 

He  could  slow  down  or  stop  American  with- 
drawals This  would  prolong  the  American 
Involvement  and  increase  American  casual- 
ties and  cists 

He  could  carry  out  his  threats  and  Initiate 
harsh  reprisals  This  would  be  a  return  to 
the  disastrous  road  of  escalation. 

He  could  back  down  from  his  threats  and 
continue  to  withdraw  This  would  be  the 
most  painful  and  Internally  devlslve  way  of 
accomplishing  the  desirable  obJecUve  of 
withdrawal 

in      HANOI'S    AND    SAIGON'S    VITO 

The  Administration  plan  gives  the  North 
and  South  Vietnamese  governments  an  ab- 
.solute  veto  over  our  withdrawal  and  tempts 
them  to  exercise  this  veto 

The  President  says  our  troop  withdrawals 
will  depend  upon  three  factors:  progress  at 
Paris.  level  of  enemy  activity,  and  Vlet- 
namlzatlon  Each  can  be  blocked  by  Hanoi  or 
SalgoQ. 
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Hanoi's  veto 

Hanoi  decides  whether  there  is  to  be  move- 
ment in  the  Paris  talks.  For  the  past  year 
and  a  half,  it  hsis  decided  that  in  the  cur- 
rent negotiating  context  there  can  be  no 
progress. 

Moreover,  by  retaining  our  cloee  Identifica- 
tion with  the  military  government  of  South 
Vietnam  and  by  refusing  to  commit  our- 
selves unequivocally  in  the  negotiations  to 
the  principle  of  complete  withdrawal  of  all 
American  troops,  we  have  created  no  Induce- 
ment for  a  more  flexible  Communist  negotiat- 
ing position  In  the  future, 

Hanoi  and  the  Vletcong  decide  upon  the 
level  of  enemy  actions  and.  for  reasons  al- 
ready discussed,  our  present  pollclee  may 
tempt  them  to  step  up  this  activity. 

Saigon's  veto 

Saigon  decides  upon  Vletnamlzatlon.  The 
speed  with  which  South  Vietnam  can  take 
over  the  burden  of  the  fighting  from  Ameri- 
can troops  dep>ends  upon  the  capacity  and 
morale  of  the  South  Vietnamese  government. 

The  recent  staff  of  your  Committee  pointa 
to  some  of  the  obstacles  to  Vletnamlzlng 
South  Vietnamese  forces: 

"As  far  as  problem  areas  are  concerned.  It 
Is  oommon  knowledge  that  the  quality  of 
South  Vietnamese  Army  unlta  Is  uneven. 
The  desertion  rate  continues  to  be  high.  We 
were  repeatedly  told  that  officer  leadership 
Is  still  a  major  problem,  especially  at  the 
middle  and  lower  ranks.  There  has  appar- 
ently been  little  progresa  In  broadening  the 
social  base  from  which  officers  are  drawn 
and  oven  less  in  promoting  noncommissioned 
officers  .  .  .  Various  Vietnamese  stressed  the 
continuing  problems  resulting  from  the  low 
military  pay  scales. 

"There  Is  still  heavy  dependence  on  the 
United  States  by  South  Vietnamese  Army 
combat  units.  Even  the  1st  Division,  sup- 
posedly the  beat  In  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army,  requires  massive  U.S.  support  and  de- 
pends heavily  on  helicopters.  80  percent  of 
which  are  American." 

In  this  connection,  I  would  note  that  a 
colletigue  of  considerable  military  back- 
ground. Senator  Ooldwater — whose  views  on 
the  war  otherwise  are  diametrically  opposed 
to  mine — has  recently  returned  from  Viet- 
nam with  his  own  pessimistic  assessment  of 
Vletnamlzatlon. 

Moreover,  Vletnamlzatlon  faces  political 
hazards  that  are  even  more  formidable 
than  the  military  ones. 

The  Saigon  government  has  been  main- 
tained In  power  for  years  almost  solely  by 
the  American  military  presence.  Its  political 
base  continues  to  rest  mainly  on  a  small 
group  of  army  officers  and  Northern  emigres. 
It  has  steadfastly  refused  to  permit  any  par- 
ticipation by  perhaps  the  most  Important 
non-communist  elite  in  Vietnam — the  Bud- 
dhist leadership.  It  has  systematically 
branded  as  "neutralists"  and  "traitors,"  non- 
communists  who  have  not  supported  a 
wholly   military   solution   to  the  war. 

The  United  States  has  for  years  been  press- 
ing Saigon  to  "broaden  Its  base."  The  effort 
has  been  an  unqualified  failure.  In  a  reor- 
ganization last  year.  General  Thleu  expelled 
virtually  all  the  civilians  from  key  posts  In 
his  cabinet  and  replaced  them  with  hard-line 
army  officers.  Only  last  week,  be  proposed  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  bar  fUl  com- 
munists from  participating  in  future  elec- 
tions—  having  already  barred  "neutralists" 
from  participating  In  the  1967  elections. 

If  such  s  regime  were  able  to  survive  at 
all  after  the  departure  of  American  forces. 
It  could  (>nly  do  so  by  undertaltlng  drastic 
reforms  and  by  permitting  the  participation 
In  the  country's  political  life  of  elements 
that  are  now  completely  excluded.  The  simple 
truth  Is  that  the  Junta  presently  has  no 
Intention  of  going  forward  with  Uils  pain- 
ful process — painful  because  It  would  require 
the  Junta  to  share  Its  power  'With  others — 
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since  It  can  cling  to  the  hope  of  an  almost 
Indefinite  presence  of  at  least  a  residual  force 
of  American  troops. 

IV.    COMPLKTB   DISKNCAGEMENT 

It  Is  time  we  recognize  that  this  cata- 
strophic war  has  not  been  and  cannot  ever 
be  won. 

It  Is  time  we  perceive  that,  as  I  pointed 
out  In  1967,  Americans  cannot  build  an 
Asian  society  at  gunpoint. 

It  is  time  we  understand  that  the  real 
Interests  of  our  nation  In  preserving  the 
military  Jtinta  of  South  Vietnam  are  mar- 
ginal or  non-existent;  that  the  human,  eco- 
nomic and  other  costs  of  prolonging  our 
military  presence  there  clearly  outweigh  any 
benefits  that  could  conceivably  result  from 
our  continued  presence. 

It  Is  time  that  we  completely  and  swiftly 
terminate  our  military  participation  in  the 
war,  and  keep  to  a  minimum  any  further 
loss  of  men,  money  and  prestige. 

Essential  elements  for  disengagement 

To  achieve  these  objectives,  I  believe  that 
we  must  adopt  a  plan  for  disengagement 
that  meets  the  following  criteria: 

First,  it  must  be  a  plan  for  complete  dis- 
engagement of  all  American  military  person- 
nel, both  combat  and  non-combat.  It  can- 
not Involve  the  indefinite  retention  of  a 
residual  force  of  any  size  in  Vietnam.  While 
we  must  recognize  that  there  may  be  some 
risks  attending  complete  withdrawal,  they 
clearly  are  less  than  the  risks  and  costs  of 
any  extended  troop  commitment. 

Second,  it  must  set  a  firm  target  date 
for  the  completion  of  the  withdrawal.  Our 
final  disengagement  cannot  be  conditional 
and  cannot  be  deferred  by  the  decisions  of 
Hanoi  or  Saigon. 

Third,  the  withdrawal  should  be  accom- 
plished with  reasonable  s'wlftness.  In  order 
to  limit  the  further  loss  of  American  lives 
and  the  further  disruption  of  American  do- 
mestic priorities.  A  reasonable  time  should 
be  allowed  to  enable  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces  to  take  advantage  of  an  Intensive 
American  military  training  program.  If,  how- 
ever, the  South  Vietnamese  do  not  have  the 
win  or  the  capacity  to  take  advantage  of 
this  program,  this  should  not  be  cause  for 
delaying  our  departtire. 

Finally,  public  disclosure  should  be  made 
of  our  Intention  to  withdraw  completely  and 
of  or  proposed  termination  date.  Such  dis- 
closure is  essential  to  provide  any  hope  of 
breaking  the  stalemate  in  Paris  and,  If  pos- 
sible, to  Induce  the  South  Vietnamese  army 
and  government  to  make  the  reforms  neces- 
sary for  their  survival. 

I  have  endea'vored  to  embody  these  princi- 
ples In  the  bill  I  Introduced  last  September, 
now  before  this  Committee — S.  3000,  "The 
Vietnam  Disengagement  Act." 

The  time  period 

In  my  bill,  I  selected  a  withdrawal  dead- 
line of  approximately  one  year  from  the  bill's 
Introduction.  I  did  so  because  I  was  con- 
vinced a  year  would  minimize  further  loss  of 
lives  and  at  the  same  time  permit  an  orderly 
process  of  withdrawal  of  American  troops  and 
assumption  of  their  functions  by  South  Viet- 
namese forces.  I  stand  by  the  timetable  then 
proposed. 

Let  me  emphasize,  however,  that  the  most 
Important  objective  Is  the  establishment  of 
a  public  commitment  to  withdraw  by  a  speci- 
fied date  within  a  reasonably  short  span  of 
time.  It  would  be  tragic,  indeed,  if  agreement 
on  this  vital  objective  were  obscured  by  dis- 
agreement concerning  the  setting  of  the 
date  a  few  months  earlier  or  later. 

Advantages  of  a  fixed  deadline 
A  publicly  announced  deadline  such  as  I 
have  been  proposing  would  make  certain  that 
after  a  specified  date,  no  more  American  sol- 
diers would  die  in  Vietnam.  The  vain  sacri- 
fice of  thousands  of  American  lives  would  be 


over.  So  would  the  waste  of  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars.  We  would,  at  least,  be  able  to  turn 
our  energies  and  resources  from  fighting  this 
seemingly  endless  war  to  solving  some  of  our 
own  urgent  problems  at  home.  We  would,  at 
last,  have  the  opportunity  to  heal  the  pro- 
found divisions  the  war  has  opened  within 
our  own  nation. 

A  publicly  annotmced  timetable  vrtll  permit 
the  American  people  to  comprehend  that 
there  can  be  no  guarantee  that  Saigon  will 
prevail  while  we  withdraw.  It  vrtll  enable  the 
people  to  perceive  that  short  of  an  Indefinite 
American  military  presence,  there  can  be  no 
certainty  of  preserving  the  status  quo  in 
Vietnam.  It  makes  It  clearly  vmderstood  that 
the  ability  of  South  Vietnam  to  defend  Itself 
must  ultimately  depend  on  the  willingness  of 
its  own  army  to  fight  and  of  its  own  govern- 
ment to  reform. 

A  public  plan  wUl  certainly  generate  con- 
troversy. This,  however.  Is  preferable  by  far 
to  tranquility  based  on  Illusion.  Under  any 
conceivable  plan  for  disengagement,  there 
are  manifest  problems  and  dangers  facing 
South  Vietnam.  It  Is  better  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  beccxne  awarn  of  these  dangers 
than  that  they  be  lulled  into  happy  eu- 
phoria, only  to  suffer  a  rude  awakening — as 
they  did  In  1968  after  Tet — and  a  loss  of 
confidence  In  this  government  and  lt£  insti- 
tutions. 

Notice  to  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment that  we  are  wltbdravring  our  forces 
within  one  year  will  create  a  powerful  in- 
centive for  that  regime  to  mobilize  Its  forces 
more  effectively  and  to  seek  the  political 
strength  of  a  broadened  popular  base. 

As  a  foreign  Intruder,  we  have  pcdarlzed 
the  political  situation  In  the  South  and  driv- 
en many  nationalist  elements  toward  the 
NLP.  Our  withdrawal  could  help  foster  a  de- 
polarization that  would  create  a  more  fa- 
vorable environment  for  negotiations  and  a 
genuine  political  settlement. 

The  Guam  doctrine 

In  his  Guam  doctrine.  President  Nixon 
redefined  the  role  of  the  United  States  in 
Asian  affairs.  He  established  the  principle 
that  Asian  nations  to  which  we  are  allied 
must  primarily  be  responsible  for  their  own 
defense,  especially  with  respect  to  their  in- 
ternal security. 

Had  this  principle  been  appUed  in  1963, 
as  It  should  have  been,  vre  would  never  have 
become  ensnared  in  a  land  war  In  Vietnam 
to  preserve  an  existing  government  against 
an  essentially  Itemal  uprising. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  the  Guam 
doctrine  is  a  sound  doctrine,  that  should 
now  be  applied  In  Vietnam  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  President  proposes  to  apply  It  to 
Southeast  Asia  generally.  Applying  the  Guam 
principle  to  Vietnam  would  mean  proceed- 
ing 'With  complete  disengagement,  not  mere- 
ly with  troop  reduction. 

The  "Bloodbath"  argument 
In  his  November  3rd  speech,  the  I*resldent 
contended  that  a  fixed  withdrawal  time- 
table would  enable  the  enemy  "simply  to 
wait  until  our  forces  have  withdrawn  and 
then  move  In."  And  he  warned  the  public 
of  the  bloodbath  that  would  result. 

This  line  of  argument  seems  at  odds  with 
the  President's  own  theory  of  Vletnamlza- 
tlon. 

The  South  Vietnamese  army  has  over  a 
million  men  under  arms.  North  Vietnamese 
and  Vletcong  forces  In  the  South  total  only 
about  one-fifth  this  number.  American  with- 
drawal may  require  the  South  Vietnamese 
army  to  adopt  a  more  defensive  strategy 
aimed  at  protecting  populous  areas — and  to 
abandon  its  objectives  of  controlling  the 
entire  countryside.  To  suppose,  however,  that 
such  a  large  force,  operating  In  a  defensive 
role,  could  simply  be  destroyed  by  a  rela- 
tively lU-armed  and  much  smaller  enemy  as- 
sumes profound  debilities  In  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army — and  this  assumption  in  turn 
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would  mean  that  the  President's  own  plan  to 
train  the  South  Vletnameee  forces  to  tike 
over  the  burden  of  the  fighting  would  have 
Uttle  or  no  chance  for  success  In  the  foresee- 
able future. 

It  Ls  difficult  to  Judge  whether  the  Com- 
munists would  engage  in  mass  reprisals  U 
they  were  to  take  control  of  Vietnam.  Com- 
munist cadres  did  so  when  they  seized  Hue 
in  1968 — under  circumstances  of  long  selge 
and  bloodv  combat  acUvity.  No  ■bloodbath- 
of  Catholics  or  other  anil-Communists  was 
reported  following  the  Communist  assump- 
tion of  power  in  the  North  In  1954  The  land 
reform  program  implemented  in  the  North 
during  the  next  two  years  did  involve  blood- 
shed, but  the  targets  were  wealthier  peasants 
In  rural  areas,  including  many  who  had 
fought  the  French  It  Is  of  interest  to  note 
that  from  1955  to  1961.  the  French  and  the 
Diem  regime  submitted  only  43  complaints 
to  the  International  Control  Commission 
alleging  poUtlcal  reprisals  by  the  Commu- 
nists in  North  Vietnam 

A  hypothesis  has  been  advanced  by  a  num- 
ber of  Asian  scholars  that  even  If  the  Com- 
munists won  complete  control  of  South 
Vietnam  thev  might  well  find  It  contrary 
to  their  self-interest  to  Initiate  large-scale 
violence  against  the  civilian  populaUon  Such 
action,  they  suggest,  would  diminish  the 
Communists'  ability  to  unite  the  widely 
disparate  elements  of  South  Vietnamese  so- 
ciety Yet  there  is  no  way  of  dispelling  great 
tincertalnty  about  the  course  of  events,  and 
our  departure  would  not  end  the  political 
violence  on  both  sides  that  has  been  going 
on  in   Vietnam  for  the  past  25  years. 

In  arguing  this  topic.  It  la  essential  to  re- 
member that  the  biggest  •  bloodbath'  of  all 
Is  occurring  as  a  direct  result  of  the  war 

To  date  more  than  one  million  men,  wom- 
en and  children  have  died  aa  a  result  of 
hoetiUtles  in  Vietnam  Since  our  government 
began  its  program  of  Vietnamlzatlon  last 
year,  more  than  150.000  soldiers  on  both 
sides  have  died  If  the  war  continues  for  five 
years  more,  another  million  peop'.e  will  die. 
•Self-determ\nation" 
The  Administration  has  spoken  a  great 
deal  about  '  self-determination'  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  A  primary  reason 
the  Administration  cites  for  delaying  the 
American  withdrawal  is  self-determina- 
tion '  Thus,  in  a  letter  dated  December  4. 
1969  addressed  to  this  Committee  J  G 
Torbert.  Jr  .  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Congressional  Relations  states  In 
commenting  on  my  bill: 

Our  fundamental,  long-standing,  and 
widely  accepted  goal  in  Vietnam  t  i.'i  i  the 
assurance  of  self-determination  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  We  obviously  cannot 
maintain  that  goal  and  at  the  ?ame  time 
commit  ourselves  beforehand  to  the  total 
withdrawal  of  cur  troops  by  a  certain  date 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  that  goal  has 
been  achieved 

•  rielf-determlnatlon  ■  in  this  context  is  a 
plain  deception 

The  overriding  interest  of  a  clear  majority 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  is  peace— to 
stop  the  killing,  to  stop  the  destruction  of 
the  cltiee.  villages  and  farms  of  Vietnam 

The  overriding  Interest  of  the  military  re- 
gime of  South  Vietnam  Is  war 

It  is  the  war  that  Is  the  basis  of  the  Junta  s 
virtually  absolute  rule  and  its  (largely  cor- 
rupt) Income.  It  Is  the  war  that  gives  the 
narrow  clique  underglrdlng  the  regime  an 
artificially  high  standard  of  living  based 
on   war  profits  and  commodity  imports 

We  have  long  since  made  the  choice  of 
government  for  the  South  Vietnamese  i)eo- 
ple  We  have  done  so  by  supporting  with 
our  armies  and  with  enormous  suma  of 
money  a  military  regime  which  Is  totally 
dependent  on  that  supp>ort.  and  which  sup- 
presses all  political  opposition  As  long  as 
such  a   narrowly  based  government  remains 


m  power,  there  can  be  no  real  'self-deter- 
mination" for  the  silenced  majority  In 
South  Vletnami 

V    S.  3000 

Mr  Chairman,  of  the  various  proposals 
before  you.  mine  Is  the  only  one  with  any 
operative  effect  on  the  Vietnam  war 

My  proposal  Is  a  bill,  not  a  resolution.  It 
Is  more  than  a  mere  request  that  the  Pres- 
ident take  a  specified  course  of  action  It 
has  the  force  of  law  If  enacted.  It  would 
accomplish  Its  stated  purpose  of  disengag- 
ing this  nation  from  this  terrible  war. 

The  bill  accomplishes  Us  purpose  by  cut- 
ting off  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  Amer- 
ican military  personnel  after  the  proposed 
termination  date.  This  Is  a  proper  exercise 
of  Congress'  power  under  the  Constitution 
to  control  the  expenditure  of  tax  money.  In 
principle.  It  operates  no  differently  than 
would  a  bill  cutting  off  or  restricting  the  ex- 
penditure of  foreign  aid  moneys  In  a  given 
country 

The  Constitution  vests  In  Congress  the 
power  to  declare  war  Surely  Congress  should 
share  with  the  President  the  responsibility 
for  undeclEU-lng  a  war  that  never  was  de- 
clared In  the  first  place 

The  bill  Itself  would  not  preclude  the 
United  States  from  continuing  to  provide 
South  Vietnam  with  the  military  supplies, 
equipment  and  aid  funds  that  are  necessary 
to  match  Soviet  military  assistance  to  North 
Vietnam  That  is  a  separate  decision  to  be 
made  by  Congress  and  the  President 

The  bill  would  preserve  the  Presidents 
constitutional  prerogative  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  to  determine  the  manner  of  combat 
operations  and  the  method  of  completing 
the  withdrawal  of  American  troops  by  the 
termination  date 

Our  major  role  In  the  war  began  when 
Congress  abdicated  Its  resp<jnslbllltles  In  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs  by  approving  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution 

Last  year  Congress  took  some  Initial  steps 
in  reclaiming  these  responsibilities  by  adopt- 
ing the  Cumm.!tmen's  Resolution  and  bar- 
ring the  deplovment  of  combat  troops  In 
Lar>s  and  Thailand  The  enactment  of  this 
bill  would  restore  to  Congress  its  proper  for- 
eign affairs  role 

There  is  yet  another  reason  why  Congress 
must  cease  being  merely  a  bystander  In  this 
conflict  and  assume  a  partnership  with  the 
President  in  disengaging  the  nation  from 
Vietnam 

The  ending  of  a  major  war  inevitably  In- 
volves extremely  controversial  and  sensitive 
Issues-  and  this  Is  especially  true  of  a  war 
we  have  not  won  If  one  man —the  President, 
but  also  the  leader  of  a  political  party— bears 
the  resporvslblUty  of  making  these  decisions 
alone  there  Is  great  danger  that  division  and 
partisan  recrimination  will  ensue  If  this 
man  shares  the  responsibility  with  the  mem- 
bers of  C' ingress,  who  represent  both  parties 
and  a  wide  spectrum  of  opinion,  the  chances 
of  a  solution  which  will  command  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  are  much  Improved 
President  Roosevelt  at  Yalta  took  upon 
himself  virtually  the  entire  burden  of  decid- 
ing the  peace  settlement  after  World  War  II 
The  suspicion,  bitterness  and  partisan  bicker- 
ing that  followed  — typified  by  the  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy movement  m  the  1950s-  Is  a  matter 
of  history  This  time,  since  the  Issues  are 
still  more  delicate,  let  us  be  sure  the  burden 
is  shared 

VI      CONCl-rSInN 

Mr  Chairman.  President  Nlxon  opened  his 
N  )vember  3rd  speech  on  Vietnam  by  saying: 
The  .American  people  cannot  and  should 
not  be  asked  to  support  a  pHjlicy  which  in- 
volves the  overriding  issues  of  war  and  peace 
unless  they  know  the  truth  about  that 
policy  " 

I  agree  with  this  statement  I  agree  that 
the  American  people  should  know  the  truth 
about  our  Vietnam  policy. 
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The  people  do  not  know  the  policy  now. 
Thev  deserve  to  know  It 

Secrecy  about  our  real  Intentions  will  ul- 
timately confuse  ourselves  more  than  it  will 
confuse  the  enemy 

Secrecy  breeds  the  twin  evils  of  suspicion 
and  Illusion 

Secrecy  will  leave  the  pubUc  totally  unpre- 
pared If  events  In  Vietnam  do  not  develop  as 
we  hope 

Let  us  seek  to  Inform  the  public,  not  to 

mulUfv  It 

Let  us  seek  a  majority  that  Is  not  merely 
silent  but  comprehending.  Let  us  seek  a 
majority  that  understands  more  than  that 
described  by  Nlcolo  Machlavelll  five  hundred 
years  ago  when  he  said: 

■For  the  great  majority  of  mankind  are 
satisfied  with  appearances  as  though  they 
were  realities,  and  are  often  more  Influenced 
by  the  things  that  seem,  than  by  those  that 
are  " 

[From    the    FCNL    Washington    newsletter, 
October  1969) 
Words  or  Peace.  Acts  or  War 
(By  Edward  P.  Snyder) 
Returning  to  the  United  States  after  two 
years  in  Southeast  Asia,  one  finds  profound 
changes  in  public  attitudes  toward  the  Viet- 
nam  War,   but   practically   no   reflection   of 
these  shifts  on  governmental  policies. 

The  emphasis  Is  still  on  words  of  peace  and 

acts  of  war.  ^     ,.     ,       , 

Both  the  number  of  troops  and  the  level 
of  civsualtles  in  Vietnam  were  higher  in 
August  1969  than  August  1967: 

August         August 
1967  1969 

US   troops-. 464,000         509,600 

US     killed 635  795 

The  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  has  stopped 
but  the  bombing  of  South  Vietnam  and  Laos  ^ 
has  increased  Paris  Is  the  forum  for  negotla-  j^ 
tion.  but  the  rigid  positions  of  the  parties 
has  meant  that  progress  Is  glacier-slow. 

American  public  opinion  has  shifted  fun- 
damentally m  two  years,  rejecting  both  the 
President  and  the  Party  Identified  with  the 

\^  ar 

Public  opinion  Is  also  making  Itself  felt 
in  Congress,  where  more  and  more  members 
are  speaking  out  and  voting  against  the  war. 

But  while  Congress  has  been  responding 
to  public  dissatisfaction,  the  Administration 
seems  more  inclined  to  accept  and  follow 
military  advice 

CONrVSION    OVER    POLICY 

Never  do  I  recall  so  much  uncertainty  and 
confusion  among  so  many  knowledgeable  ob- 
servers about  an  Administrations  position  on 
Its    number    one    foreign    policy    problem 

Is  the  Administration  prepared  to  accept  a 
neutralist  coalition  government  In  Saigon, 
probablv  with  some  NLF  participation?  Or 
win  It  continue  to  support  and  accept  only  an 
antl-Communlst  governmenf 

Some  argue  that  the  Administration  would 
accept  a  government  In  Saigon— friendly, 
neutral  or  hostile -provided  a  certain  process 
of  ■self-determination  ■  can  be  worked  out. 
Thus  It  Is  su>;i;ested  that  If  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  NLF  will  only  Indicate 
that  thev  are  ready  for  some  sort  of  com- 
proml.se.  the  US  is  prepared  to  "lean  very 
hard"  on  the  Thleu  government  In  order  to 
come  to  terms 

Others  argue  that  all  the  available  evi- 
dence shows  no  change  in  US  support  for 
an  antl-Communlst  government  In  Saigon. 
They  say  that  the  phrase  "see  It  through 
with  Nguyen  Van  Thleu"  accurately  de- 
scribes current  US.  policy.  They  point  to  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  troop  -withdrawal 
schedules  now  being  proposed  suggest  that 
there  will  still  be  approximately  300,000  U.S. 
troops  In  Vietnam  In  late  1970. 

And  even  If  the  umetable  calls  for  with- 
drawal of  all  ground  forces  it   Is  suggested 


that  logistic  and  air  support  from  outside 
would  continue  to  be  available  to  the  Saigon 
government. 

Washington  officials  are  now  optimistic 
that  military  security  in  South  Vietnam  Is 
increasing  and  acceptance  of  President 
Thleu's  government  Is  growing. 

All  this  adds  weight  to  the  view  that  the  Ad- 
ministration really  hopes  for  a  "Korean- 
type"  solution  with  a  divided  Vietnam  and 
a  friendly,  antl-Communlst  government 
firmly  In  control  in  Saigon. 

SOME    GUIDELINES 

How  can  the  average  person  tell  the  under- 
lying direction  of  U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam? 
Here  are  several  queetlons  which  may  help 
the  individual  citizen  Judge  for  himself  the 
basic  war  alms  and  ultimate  goals  of  the 
Nlxon  Administration: 

1,  Is  there  increasing  Administration  ac- 
ceptance of  a  coalition  government  in  Sai- 
gon? An  end  to  the  war  can  only  come  If 
there  Is  a  government  In  S&lgon  willing  to 
reach  a  compromise  solution  with  the  NLF 
and  the  North  Vietnamese.  The  Thleu  gov- 
ernment has  said  It  has  no  intention  of  ne- 
gotiating a  settlement,  except  on  Its  own 
terms.  Therefore  the  war  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue until  the  Thleu  government  Is  re- 
placed. At  present  U.S.  support  for  President 
Nguyen  Van  Thleu  is  strong.  President  Nlxon 
met  him  at  Midway  Island  in  June. 

Up>on  his  return  to  Saigon,  Thleu  said 
in  a  press  conference:  "Prom  now  on  those 
who  spread  rumors  that  there  will  be  a  co- 
alition government  in  this  country,  who- 
ever they  be.  whether  in  the  executive  or 
legislature,  will  be  severely  punished  on 
charges  of  collusion  with  the  enemy  and 
demoralizing  the  army  and  the  people." 

The  Thleu  government  represents  only  a 
narrow  segment  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people.  The  Saigon  Dally  News  of  May  29, 
commenting  editorially  on  Thleu's  unsuc- 
cessful efforts  to  broaden  his  political  base, 
beyond  the  army.  Catholic  minority,  and 
antl-Communlsts.  said.  "Thus  President 
Thleu's  new  ruling  front  represents  most 
of  the  major  hard-line  antl-Communlst 
tendencies.  It  is  a  coalition  of  the  extreme 
right" 

President  Thleu  was  elected  in  Sept..  1967 
by  less  than  35 '7  of  the  vote  in  an  election 
In  which  the  two  most  popular  candidates 
representing  peace  or  compromise  positions 
were  ruled  off  the  ballot,  and  a  hitherto 
unknown  peace  candidate  came  in  second. 

2  Is  there  an  increasing  ivillingness  bp 
the  Saigon  government  to  permit  dissent? 
The  Thleu  government  maintains  Itself  In 
power  in  large  measure  through  the  use  of 
political  repression  of  neutralists  and  peace 
supporters  as  well  as  Communist  oriented 
opposition  groups. 

An  eight-man  fact-finding  team,  composed 
of  Rep.  John  J.  Conyers.  Jr..  Mich.,  and  noted 
churchmen  and  lawyers  which  went  to  South 
Vietnam  in  June,  document  this  policy. 
(Copies  of  the  Congressional  Record  ex- 
cerpts available  from  PCNL  on  request.) 
Saigon's  Minister  for  Liaison  with  Parlia- 
ment, Von  Huu  Thu,  confirmed  June  20  that 
34.540  political  prisoners  were  being  held  in 
South  Vietnam  at  that  time. 

3  Is  there  a  readiness  to  modify  Article 
4  of  the  present  South  Vietnamese  Constitu- 
tion? It  states:  "The  Republic  of  Vietnam 
opposes  Communism  in  every  form.  Every 
activity  designed  to  propagandize  or  carry 
out  Communism  Is  prohibited." 

The  Communists  represent  some  of  the 
forces  which  have  opposed  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment so  effectively  for  so  many  years. 

If  they  are  not  included,  the  fighting  and 
bloodshed  ■will  continue.  Major  discussion  of 
the  need  to  change  this  provision  could  her- 
ald a  change  In  basic  policy  in  Saigon. 

4.  Is  the  "Vietnamization"  policy  being 
abandoned?  To  the  extent  that  the  Adminis- 


tration continues  to  support  the  Thleu  gov- 
ernment and  the  "Vietnamization"  of  the 
war,  it  is  still  pursuing  an  unattainable  "vic- 
tory" policy  in  Vietnam,  despite  the  general 
impression  that  the  U.S.  has  abandoned  that 
Illusory  goal. 

5.  Is  uHthdratoal  of  U.S.  troops  proceeding 
at  a  steady  and  rapid  rate?  It  Is  generally 
accepted  that  the  Thleu  government  cannot 
muster  sulBctent  Indigenous  Vietnamese 
support  for  itself  and  must  rely  on  the  pres- 
ence of  foreign  troops  to  sustain  it  In  office. 
The  number  of  U.S.  troops  In  Vietnam  and 
rate  of  tbelr  withdrawal  therefore  are  major 
indicators  of  U.S.  intentions. 

At  the  United  Nations  Sept.  18  President 
Nixon  said,  "We  are  prepared  to  ■withdraw 
all  our  forces."  When  Nlxon  entered  office 
Jan.  20,  there  were  535,500  American  troops 
in  Vietnam. 

On  June  8  he  announced  a  cut  of  25,000 
troops.  On  Sept.  16  he  announced  a  further 
cut  of  35,000  troops.  It  is  expected  that  by 
Dec.  16  there  wlU  still  be  about  484,000  n.S. 
troops  in  Vietnam. 

In  political  terms  the  dynamics  of  the 
■withdrawal  process  are  probably  more  Im- 
portant than  the  specific  numbers.  The  cur- 
rent slow  rate  of  withdrawal  with  the  em- 
phasis on  Vietnamization  suggests  hope  for 
a  continuing  anti-Commimlst  government 
In  Saigon. 

On  the  other  band  a  steady  and  continu- 
ous rate  of  withdrawal  with  a  firm  commit- 
ment to  the  goal  of  complete  withdrawal 
could  bring  about  either  meaningful  nego- 
tiations in  Paris,  or  a  major  reshuffle  of  the 
Saigon  government  In  the  direction  of  a  more 
representative,  peace  oriented  group.  This 
could  happen  even  though  several  hundred 
thousand  U.S.  troops  were  still  In  the 
country. 

6.  Is  there  open  discussion  of  the  question 
of  asylum?  Sen.  George  McGovem,  S.D.,  is 
one  of  the  few  public  figures  so  far  to  urge 
that  the  United  States  take  an  Initiative  In 
granting  asylum  to  Vietnamese  who  would 
feel  endangered  by  a  compromise  settlement. 

It  Is  often  argued  that  U.S.  troops  should 
remain  in  Vietnam  to  prevent  a  "bloodbath" 
of  reprisals  that  might  occur  with  a  settle- 
ment. 

His  argument,  however.  Is  a  patent  ra- 
tionalization. It  means  that  the  present  daily 
bloodbath  must  continue  Indefixdtely  in  or- 
der to  avoid  a  possible  future  bloodbath. 

The  U.S.  government  should  support  pro- 
posals for  asylum  on  a  humanitarian  basis 
and  in  order  to  remove  one  of  the  major  psy- 
chological road  blocks  to  settlement.  This 
can  be  done  under  present  provisions  of  U.S. 
immigration  laws. 

IN   SUMMARY 

Most  specific,  day  to  day  pressures  operat- 
ing on  President  Nixon  call  for  continuation 
of  U.S.  military  involvement  in  Vietnam — 
pressures  generated  from  the  Pentagon,  from 
the  battlefield,  from  Saigon  and  from  Paris. 

The  siren  song  that  victory  is  possible  if 
only  we  persevere  another  month  or  an- 
other year  is  strong.  It  tempts  the  White 
House  to  try  to  "buy  time"  and  persuade 
the  public  and  Congress  to  stop  the  clamor 
for  peace. 

The  problem  is  that  the  war  cannot  be 
ended  on  terms  many  consider  "honorable." 
Peace  in  Vietnam  can  only  be  made  by  the 
Vietnamese  themselves,  and  any  final  solu- 
tion must  Include  the  National  Liberation 
Front  which  Is  a  significant  part  of  South 
Vietnamese  ptolitlcal  life. 

TTie  deadweight  of  UJS.  military  and  politi- 
cal support,  now  committed  to  one  small 
right-wing  segment  of  Vietnamese  opinion, 
must  be  removed  in  order  to  allow  the  Viet- 
namese to  work  out  their  own  solution. 

An  increasingly  vocal  and  active  opposi- 
tion seems  to  be  the  only  way  to  balance  the 
pressures  for  continuation  and  persuade  the 
Administration  to  take  the  difficult  but  nec- 
essary steps  to  end  the  war. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  6,  1970] 
Vietnamization  or  Negotiation 

The  Vietnam  hearings  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  are  taking  place  In 
the  wake  of  an  on-the-spot  stafl  study  that 
emphasizes  many  previously  expressed  doubts 
about  President  Nixon's  p)ollcy  of  Vietnam- 
ization. 

Despite  his  recognition  of  the  Paris  talks  as 
the  preferable  route  to  peace,  Mr.  Nlxon  to 
be  turning  away  from  negotiation  and  toward 
Vietnamization  as  the  preferred  mechanism 
to  ■achieve  American  disengagement.  This  ap- 
proach raises  many  questions. 

One  Is  whether  Vietnamization  will  end 
the  war  or  merely  perpetuate  it  while  trans- 
ferring a  heavier  share  of  the  fighting  to 
Saigon's  troops.  Another  Is  whether  it  will 
terminate  the  American  Involvement  or 
merely  continue  It,  by  cutbacks,  at  a  level 
more  politically  bearable  In  the  United  States. 
A  third  Is  whether  the  S&lgon  Government 
and  Army  really  can  take  over  all  or  a  major 
part  of  the  combat  and  the  innvunerable 
other  functions  now  performed  by  Americans. 
The  final  question  is  what,  if  Euiything,  Hanoi 
and  the  Vietcong  can  do  or  will  do  to  inhibit 
Vietnamization  and,  should  the  program  be 
disrupted,  whether  a  new  escalation  of  the 
war  and  of  American  involvement  will  follow. 

That  these  are  not  idle  questions  but  seri- 
ous dangers  emerges  repeatedly  in  the  staff 
report.  Despite  optimistic  briefings  about  the 
progress  of  pacification  and  the  beidly  bat- 
tered condition  of  the  Communist  military 
forces,  the  Senate  investigators  found  enough 
indications  of  Communist  strength  and  Sai- 
gon weakness  to  conclude  that  military  and 
pacification  gains  are  fragile  and  could  be 
reversed. 

Much  of  the  apparent  progress  appears.  In 
fact,  to  refiect  a  shift  In  Communist  tactics 
from  large-unit  military  offensives  back  to 
small-unit  gruerrilla  activity  and  a  strategy 
of  "protracted  war."  This  shift,  and  a  con- 
comitant diversion  of  North  Vietnamese 
manpower  and  resources  for  the  time  being 
to  internal  economic  development.  Is  con- 
firmed in  the  Important  speech  a  few  days 
ago  by  the  emerging  successor  to  Ho  Chi 
Minh,  Communist  First  Secretary  Le  Duan. 
on  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  Vietnamese 
Communist  movement. 

The  Implication  is  that  Hanoi  is  simply 
conserving  force  and  biding  its  time  until 
the  United  States  either  withdraws  com- 
pletely or  halts  its  withdrawals  after  a  sig- 
nificant rundown  of  Its  forces.  In  the  latter 
event,  the  Senate  Investigators  note,  a  mas- 
sive North  Vietnamese  attack  could  face  the 
United  States  with  the  "agonizing  prospect" 
of  reversing  the  process  of  withdrawal  or 
effecting  an  accelerated,  complete  withdrawal 
"which  would  be  Interpreted  at  home,  and 
probably  abroad,  as  a  military  and  pwUtlcal 
defeat." 

The  central  issue  that  emerges  Is  whether 
there  Is  not  a  fundamental  contradiction 
between  Vietnamization  as  currently  imple- 
mented, and  bringing  the  war  to  a  conclu- 
sion, which  can  only  be  accomplished  with 
Hanoi's  consent — which  is  to  say  through 
negotiation. 

Initially,  the  concept  of  Vietnamization 
was  that  American  troop  withdrawals,  by 
worrying  Saigon  about  its  future  weakness 
and  Hanoi  about  the  prospect  of  protracted 
war,  would  lead  both  sides  to  negotiate.  In 
practice,  the  reverse  seems  to  have  occurred. 
Hanoi  seems  prepared  for  protracted  war  and 
convinced  of  Saigon's  ultimate  weakness. 
Saigon— encouraged  by  the  slow  rate  of 
American  withdrawal.  Illusions  of  pacifica- 
tion sucesses,  acquisition  of  advanced  arms 
and  American  acquiescence  in  President 
Thleu's  refusal  to  broaden  his  Government — 
feels  no  compulsion  to  seek  a  negotiated 
settlement. 

Re-evaluatlon  of  the  Vietnamization  pro- 
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gram    and    a   new    strategy    to   revitalize   the 
Paris  negotiations  are  clearly  required 


WHITE  WATER  ADVENTURERS  RUN 
IDAHO'S  WILD  RI\'ERS 

Mr  CHURCH,  Mr  President,  the 
Februar>-  issue  of  the  National  Geo- 
graphic conums  a  superb  article  on  a 
trip  down  Idaho's  rugged  and  beautiful 
Middle  Fork  of  the  Salmon  River— one 
of  the  streams  in  the  national  wnld  and 
scenic  river  system 

As  the  chief  Senate  sponsor  of  the 
legislation  which  established  the  system. 
I  was  deeply  pleased  that  this  outstand- 
ing magazme.  m  fascinating  text  and 
colorful  pictures,  captures  the  mood  and 
drama,  not  only  of  the  unique  Middle 
Fork,  but  also  of  the  main  Salmon  River, 
luiown  as  "The  River  of  No  Return." 

Two  distmg:\iished  naturalists  and 
scientists.  Doctors  Frank  and  John 
Craighead,  and  members  of  their  fami- 
lies, floated  the  nvers.  running  wild 
rapids,  flshmg.  campmg  along  the  shore, 
studj-mg  the  wildlife,  and  exploring  the 
wUdemess.  With  my  own  family.  I  have 
made  the  exciting  tnp  down  the  Middle 
Pork,  and  I  know  it  to  be  all  that  the 
Ulented  Craiehead  brothers  describe. 

One  major  difference  between  my  trip 
and  theirs,  however,  was  that  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  Society  ExpediUon 
was  accompanied  by  a  three-man  tele- 
vision crew  to  film  the  Journey.  This  will 
result  in  an  hour-long  color  presenta- 
tion by  the  Society  of  a  'Wild  River' 
program  on  the  CBS-TV  network.  Tues- 
day evenmg.  February  10.  The  film  wiU 
also  show  how  man  has  been  despoiling 
the  Hudson  and  the  Potomac  The  hour- 
long  program  may  be  seen  in  Washington 
on  WTOP-TV.  channel  9.  starting  at 
7  30.  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  watch 
what  promises  to  be  a  fascinating  story 
of  this  white  water  adventure  in  Idaho's 
magnificent  primitive  area  and  a  timely 
documentoUon  of  why  we  need  to  save 
oiv  wild  nvers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  article  in  the  National  Geographic  be 
■    prmted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 
WHriT-wATni    Adventctie    on    Wild    Rrv-ms 

or  Idaho 
(By  John  Cr&lghead.  Ph  D,  axid  Prank 
Craighead.  Jr..  Ph.  D.) 
Captain  William  Clark,  scouting  the 
Salmon  River  In  1805.  stared  in  awe  at  the 
frothing  canyon  torrent — and  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  ExpediUon  veered  north  to  and  a  safer 
route  through  the  wilderness. 

What  would  those  rlver-wlse  explorers  have 
thought  of  our  expedlUon,  launching  tiny 
kayaks  and  rubber  rafts  into  the  turbulent 
current  at  Dagger  Palls.  Idaho?  Ahead  of  our 
crew  of  men,  women,  and  teen-agers  lay  a 
challenging  190-mlle  trip. 

Plrst  we  would  travel  the  Middle  Pork 
Salmon,  passing  through  parts  of  four  Na- 
tional Porests  that  make  up  the  liSO.OOO- 
acre  Idaho  PrlmlUve  Area  Then  we  would 
turn  west  onto  the  Salmon.  Known  since 
pioneer  days  as  the  "River  of  No  Return 
It  cuts  one  of  the  continents  deepest  gorges 
Now  slalonxlng  between  the  boulders  and 
curlers  of  our  first  major  rapid,  we  saw 
John's  youngest  son  capsize  Just  a  hundred 
feet  ahead    How  would   14-year-old  Johnny 


react  In  white  water  with  his  world  turned 
upside  down' 

A  padiile  blade  emerged  phantom-Uke  from 
the  seeth:ng  waters  and  moved  In  a  sweeping 
downward  slruke  Johnny,  sealed  In  his 
Kayak  by  a  waterproof  .-kirt.  bobbed  ride- 
slde  up  and  continued  his  run  with  hardly 
a  break  in  motion 

Suddenly  reservations  about  camnuttln.; 
our  families  to  thli,  wUd-river  adventure 
were  gone  We  knew  the  Middle  Fork  and  Sal- 
mon were  ours  for  the  taking 

T\     TO    TELL    A    WILD-RIVHR    STORT 

We  had  made  manv  voyages  on  wilderness 
r'\er^  of  the  West  and  each  new  experience 
had  strengthened  our  efforts  to  champion  the 
cause  of  river  preservation  Now  after  two 
decades  the  concept  of  saving  our  wild  and 
scenic  waterways  had  finally  flowered  as  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968 

Sectlon.5  of  eight  rivers,  ranging  from 
Idaho  s  Middle  Pork  to  the  Rio  Grande  In 
New  Mexico,  would  be  preeerved  unspoiled 
for  pKJslerlty  And  27  others  — Including  the 
suetch  of  the  main  Salmon  that  we  would 
•ravel  — are  to  be  studied  for  possible  Inclu- 
sion In  the  system 

The  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  designates 
how  rivers  shall  be  selected  and  reserved 
But  It  Is  up  to  appropriate  resource  manage- 
ment agencies  within  the  Departments  of 
Interior  and  Agriculture  to  develop  and  Im- 
plement detailed  programs  for  their  preser- 
vation Citizens,  acting  as  Individuals  or 
through  clubs  and  community  groups,  can 
help  by  making  their  Interest  known  and  by 
watching  carefully  to  ensure  that  adequate 
measures  are  taken  to  save  our  wilderness 
streams  Under  the  act.  the  public  also  can 
choose  additional  river  sections  that  would 
qualify,  and  urge  that  these  too.  be  preserved 
for  posterity 

The  National  Geographic  Society,  a  force 
In  conservation  education  for  more  than 
eighty  years,  believed  the  story  should  be 
told  In  a  documentary  television  program 
And  so  this  white-water  trip  had  been  or- 
ganized Our  two  kayaks  and  six  rubber  rafts 
would  be  manned  along  the  way  by  as  many 
as  sl.tteen  people.  Including  a  three-man 
television  crew. 

Perhaps  we  could  be  accused  of  nepotism 
In  choosing  the  group,  for  Cralgheads  pre- 
dominated We  each  have  three  children — 
aged  14.  19  and  21  All  of  them  were  riding 
the  white  water  with  us 

Both  streams  we  would  travel  could  qualify 
as  wild  rivers — by  definition,  "free  of  Im- 
poundments and  generally  Inaccessible  ex- 
cept by  trail,  with  watersheds  or  shorelines 
essentially  primitive  and  waters  unpolluted  " 
Such  rivers  are  rare  tn  our  country  today 

It  was  unseasonably  cold  for  August,  that 
first  day  on  the  Middle  Pork  The  chilling 
rain  that  lashed  us  on  the  river  was  falling 
as  snow  on  the  timbered  slopes  above  At 
dusk  we  pitched  otir  shelter  tarpaulins  on 
the  steep  ctmyon  slopes,  and  soon  roaring 
campflres  were  burning  holes  In  the  dark- 
ness, drying  our  wet  clothes  ]u.«t  a  bit  faster 
than  the  drizzle  moistened  them.  The  boys, 
working  at  double  time  to  v?arm  up.  had 
secured  the  boats  and  gathered  an  evening's 
supplv  of  firewood  S?oon  Jim  Cole,  an  old 
friend  who  had  signed  on  as  raftsman  and 
cook,  had  trout  on  the  griddle  and  rice  In 
the  pot — and  the  contented  look  of  a  man 
who  has  established  order  out  of  chaos 

Reveling  In  our  self-made  comfort,  we  re- 
viewed the  day's  events  Por  19-year-old 
Derek,  the  highlight  had  been  the  sight  of 
photogranher  Baird  Brvant  deflating  his  raft 
In  midstream  by  sitting  down  writh  a  poorly 
sheathed  knife  at  his  belt  Prank's  oldest 
son.  Lance,  enjoyed  moet  the  opportunity  to 
photograph  his  cousin  Johnny's  upset  In 
the  rapids 

We  fathers  were  seriously  evaluating  a 
problem  that  lay  ahead  The  yellow  surplus 
rafts  worried  us    On  previous  tripe,  we  had 


run  many  rapids  with  them,  but  now  they 
were  burdened  with  camera  equipment  and 
sound  gear  Sluggish,  they  would  be  hard  to 
handle,  vulnerable  to  damage  In  the  rapids 
And  we  faced  more  than  eighty  rapids  on  the 
Middle  Pork  alone!  It  was  going  to  be  an 
extended  trip,  with  speed  restricted  to  that  of 
the  slowest  raft.  We  decided  then  to  stretch 
our  limited  supply  of  dehydrated  food  with 
the  natural  bounty  of  stream  and  forest. 

Sleep  came  early  that  night  We  spread  our 
sleeping  bags  on  the  few  level  spots,  then 
drifted  off.  lulled  by  the  scent  of  fir.  the 
patter  of  rain,  and  the  distant  call  of  a 
s<iw-whet  owl 

A  persistent  drlztle  bonded  sky  and  river 
for  the  next  two  days,  while  the  pjhotographlc 
crew  captured  the  wild  beauty  through  which 
we  paddled  Finally,  at  Pistol  Creek,  we  were 
able  to  stop  and  bare  body.  soul,  and  equip- 
ment to  the  drying  warmth  of  the  sun. 

Stops  for  filming  were  consuming  much 
of  the  time  we  had  been  able  to  allocate  for 
the  trip.  Somehow  we  must  speed  up  On 
the  evening  of  the  fifth  day,  our  map  showed 
no  dlfflcult  rapids  ahead,  so  we  decided  to 
break  one  of  our  standing  safety  rules  and 
continue  after  dark. 

With  no  halts,  the  mllee  flowed  beneath  us. 
but  everyone  was  keenly  aware  of  the  risk 
Involved.  It  was  nearly  pitch  dark  In  our 
canyon,  and  only  a  narrow  band  of  stars 
showed  above   the  rock   walls. 

Drifting  with  the  current,  we  listened  care- 
fully for  sound  that  would  tell  us  that  a 
rock  was  splitting  the  stream,  a  warning  that 
white  water  lay  ahead  When  we  called  to 
each  other,  our  voices  seemed  to  cross  ex- 
panses far  greater  than  the  narrow  channel. 
It  was  strange,  this  feeling  that  the  river 
canyon  was  at  once  vast  and  confining.  We 
strained  to  hear  in  the  dark,  alert  to  the  very 
tips  of  our  oars  and  paddles.  Two  hours  of 
blind  travel  was  enough;  we  turned  our  kay- 
aks and  rafts  and  angled  toward  the  shore. 

•'KEEP    TO    THE    BIOHT    OF    THE    SLICK" 

We  had  covered  50  river  miles  by  now. 
The  boisterous  Middle  Pork  had  broadened 
and  deepened;  giant  Douglas  firs  and  stately 
ponderosa  pines  replaced  the  lodgepole  pines 
and  Bubalplne  firs  seen  earlier.  The  canyon 
walls  roae  even  higher  as  the  river  cut  deep 
Into  the  mountains. 

On  the  craggy  helghU  above  us  roamed 
mountain  goat  and  elk.  Occasionally  we 
caught  a  gllmpwe  of  mule  deer  and  bighorn 
sheep,  and  golden  eagles  soared  Into  sight 
almost  dally.' 

The  sixth  day  out.  we  reached  Tappen 
Palls  Beaching  our  boats  above  It  to  recon- 
nolter.  we  studied  the  sharp,  rugged  escarp- 
ment that  Jutted  Into  the  river  Foaming 
water  dropped  a  sheer  six  feet  there.  We 
would  have  to  "line"  the  four  equipment- 
laden  rafts — walk  them  downstream  from 
shore,  with  rojies  attached  to  bow  and  stern. 
The  two  kayaks  would  have  to  be  carried 
or  lined,  too  Our  lighter  Avon  rafts  could 
probably  run  It. 

Three  of  the  boys— Derek,  Charlie,  and 
Lance— ,voluntered    to   man   the   rafts. 

"Keep  to  the  right  of  the  slick."  we  warned 
them,  for  that  deep  tongue  of  the  current — 
normally  the  best  route  tn  high  water — ter- 
minated In  a  seething  caldron. 

Lance  maneuvered  his  craft  like  an  expert, 
and  picked  the  proper  route  But  Charlie  and 


•  Por  other  wildlife  and  wilderness  articles 
by  the  Cralgheads.  see  "Sharing  the  Live* 
of  Wild  Golden  Eagles,"  September  1967 
OEOoaAPHic:  "Trailing  Yellowstone's  Griz- 
zlies by  Radio,"  August  1986:  "Knocking  Out 
Grizzly  Bears  for  Their  Own  Good."  Au- 
gust 1960,  "Bright  Dyes  Reveal  Secrets  of 
Canada  Geese,"  December  1957:  "Wildlife 
Adventuring  In  Jackson  Hole,"  January  1956; 
"In  Quest  of  the  Golden  Eagle,"  May  1940; 
and  'Adventures  With  Birds  of  Prey,"  July 
1937. 
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Derek  dropped  precisely  Into  tiiat  churning 
water  hole  at  the  foot  of  the  falls.  Their 
rubber  craft  folded  m  the  middle;  then  hoys 
and  raft  disappeared  beneath  the  surface. 
To  us  on  shore,  It  seemed  minutes  before 
the  raft  broke  free  of  the  falls'  crushing  force 
and  surfaced  with  two  breathless  boatmen 
clinging  to  It.  The  ducking  actually  had 
lasted  only  seconds.  "But  ni  remember  the 
bottom  of  Tappan  Palls  for  a  long  time," 
Derek  said  later  vrlth  a  grin. 

Derek  and  Charles  had  no  monopoly  on 
river  thrills.  A  week  later  It  was  14-year-old 
Jana's  turn. 

She  and  her  brother  Lance  had  rowed  their 
raft  ahead  of  us  as  we  approached  House 
Rock  Rapids.  They  planned  to  pull  ashore  at 
the  head  of  the  run  and  photographed  us  as 
we  entered  the  white  water. 

Hastening  to  get  well  ahead  of  us,  Lance 
suddenly  found  himself  caught  In  the  power- 
ful current:  It  was  too  late  to  make  the 
shore.  Now  he  was  conunltted  to  the  roaring 
water  without  being  able  to  scout  his 
course — our  standard  procedure  before  enter- 
ing dlfflcult  rapids.  With  unsecured  gear 
bouncing  around  the  raft,  he  quickly  became 
a  busy  young  man. 

Lance  began  stuffing  photographic  gear 
Into  his  camera  bag  while  trying  to  maneuver 
the  raft  into  quiet  water.  Jana.  In  the  seat 
behind  him.  tied  down  other  equipment. 

Suddenly  their  raft  slipped  Into  the  pit  of  a 
giant  curler  which  stopped  It  abruptly  and 
sent  the  Middle  Pock  pouring  alxjard.  Lance 
became  even  busier  then,  fighting  his  hall- 
swamped  craft  toward  a  safer  channel.  Pre- 
occupied with  the  quarter  mile  of  rocks  and 
white  water  ahead,  he  had  no  time  to  worry 
about  Jana. 

We  could  see  only  enough  to  know  that 
something  was  wrong.  There  was  a  brief 
glimpse  of  Lance  and  the  raft  disappearing 
behind  sheer  rock  walls  of  the  twisting  can- 
yon, but  Jana  was  nowhere  In  sight.  Was 
she  In  the  bottom  of  the  raft — or  overboard? 
That  question  gnawed  at  all  of  us  during 
the  half  hour  it  took  us  to  work  our  craft 
through  House  Rock. 

Finally,  a  mile  below  the  rapids,  a  wisp  of 
smoke  appeared  on  shore.  TTiere  a  bedraggled 
Jana  told  us  her  story  while  she  huddled  over 
the  fire  that  Lance  had  built. 

"Suddenly  I  was  in  the  river,"  she  said: 
"But  Lance  didn't  know  It." 

She  shivered  "I  went  under  the  raft  but 
grabbed  the  safety  line.  Ages  later,  when 
we  were  almost  through  the  rapids.  Lance 
turned  and  noticed  me  In  the  water.  He  tried 
to  reach  for  me,  but  I  was  dragged  under  the 
raft  again    Finally  Lance  pulled  me  aboard." 

That  lesson  at  House  Rock  renewed  our 
caution  and  our  respect  for  the  river. 

We  cheerfully  accepted  the  rigors  of  boat- 
ing. More  exhausting  was  the  task  of  docu- 
menting our  Journey  with  still  and  motion 
pictures.  Our  television  crew  exposed  more 
than  40.000  feet  of  film  and  recorded  20  hours 
of  sound  tape  to  document  white-water 
thrills,  camp  Incidents,  wildlife,  and  fishing. 

The  filming  had  slowed  our  downriver 
progress  enough  to  create  a  food  problem;  so, 
after  passing  House  Rock,  we  decided  to  de- 
vote the  rest  of  the  day  to  foraging.  The 
young  members  of  the  exjiedltlon  headed 
up  the  rocky  terrain  like  a  horde  of  hungry 
locusts. 

A   IXSSON   ON    HOW   TO   LIVK   OFF  THE  LAND 

Returning  from  our  own  fishing  expedi- 
tion, we  found  Jana  and  Karen  had  gathered 
hawthorn  frtilts,  servlceberrles,  and  choke- 
cherries  Derek  and  Charles  contributed  four 
chukar  partridges  and  three  ground  squirrels. 

Our  cutthroat  trout  were  almost  ready  for 
the  griddle  when  Lance  turned  up  with  a 
broad  grin  and  a  two-foot  rattlesnake  (page 
229) .  Skinned,  cut  In  sections,  and  dipped  In 
flour,  it  went  on  the  griddle  to  fry  alongside 
the  fish. 

To  round  out  the  menu,  we  had  dug  camas 


roots,  a  staple  food  of  the  Indians  who  once 
roamed  this  area.  The  sweet,  mealy  tubers 
were  at  a  rolling  boll,  and  the  berries  were 
simmering  when  Jim  Cole  returned  with  a 
bucket  of  freshwater  mussels. 

Except  for  those  mussels,  It  was  a  tasty 
meal.  We  steamed  some  In  the  shell,  boiled 
others,  and  even  fried  some  of  the  boiled  ones, 
but  each  batch  was  as  tough  as  shoe  leather. 
Archeologlsts  have  found  ancient  Indian 
camps  littered  with  empty  mussel  shells. 
Those  Indians  had  been  hungrier  than  we, 
or  better  cooks. 

The  chukars— striking,  fast-flying  par- 
tridges native  to  the  foothills  of  the  Himala- 
yas— had  been  Introduced  Into  this  perpen- 
dicular country  by  the  Idaho  Pish  and  Game 
Department.  They  have  adapted  to  their  new 
home,  and  multiplied,  but  their  success  has 
been  greatly  aided  by  cheatgrass,  another 
outsider.  Traveling  over  from  Europe  In  grain 
shipments  before  the  turn  of  the  century, 
the  weed  has  Invaded  the  dry  slopes  and  pro- 
vides the  chukars  with  a  year-round  source 
of  food.  Even  wild  country  undergoes  change. 
With  public  support,  we  can  keep  our  wild 
rivers  largely  Intact,  but  we  cannot  hope  to 
keep  them  completely  unaltered. 

On  previous  trips  we  had  floated  the  lower 
sections  of  the  Green  River  In  Utah,  an  ap- 
propriate candidate  for  vrild-rlver  stattLs 
(map  page  222).  Much  of  the  natural  vege- 
tation there  has  been  displaced  by  tamarisk, 
a  vigorous  sburb  which  may  have  been 
brought  In  by  early  Spanish  explorers.  It  has 
become  so  well  established  now  that  it 
probably  can  never  be  eradicated. 

The  Green  River  canyon  is  still  beauti- 
ful— and  chukars  do  furnish  excellent  hunt- 
ing along  the  Middle  Fork  and  Salmon — but 
it  would  be  wise  to  discourage  further  intro- 
duction of  exotic  plants  and  animals  into 
our  few  remaining  wild-river  areas. 

We  thought  of  these  things  as  we  traveled 
for  two  weeks,  nlnety-flve  miles  downriver 
to  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Middle  Fork.  Be- 
fore we  ttuned  west  to  tackle  the  main- 
stream of  the  Salmon,  we  put  new  neoprene 
bottoms  on  our  battered  surplus  rafts  and 
replenished  our  food  supply  at  the  town  of 
Salmon. 

Jim  Cole,  Charlie,  Johnny,  Jana,  and 
John's  wife  left  for  civilization  at  this  point. 
In  their  place  we  welcomed  Dr.  Morgan  Ber- 
throng,  his  daughter  Sonja,  and  another  old 
friend,  Harry  Reynolds. 

The  tiunbllng  waters  of  the  Middle  Fork 
had  dropped  our  party  2,600  vertical  feet  in 
less  than  a  hundred  miles.  We'd  descend 
more  gradually — yet  more  dangerously — on 
the  Salmon.  This  would  be  a  more  power- 
ful river,  with  large  rapids  and  rougher 
water.  But  we  knew  our  sturdy  rubber  rafts 
would  meet  the  challenge,  and  we  bad  com- 
plete confidence  in  our  trim  1-foot  kayaks. 

Perhaps  we  entered  the  Salmon  with  too 
much  assurance.  Ten  miles  downstream,  we 
reached  Gunbarrel  Rapids — not  one  of  the 
river's  most  dlfflcult  obstacles.  As  John  ran 
through,  the  stem  of  his  kayak  struck  a 
rock.  The  Jolt,  followed  by  a  slap  from  the 
fast  current,  flipped  him  over.  To  his  cha- 
grin, John  had  to  swim  the  length  of  the 
rapids. 

Shortly  thereafter,  as  darkness  crept  into 
the  canyon,  we  pulled  cur  flotilla  ashore  on 
a  beautiful  sand  beach  flanked  by  towering 
ponderosa  pines.  The  current  raced  past  the 
opposite  shore,  but  on  our  side  of  the  river  a 
calm,  clear  lagoon  mirrored  the  incompara- 
ble scenery  that  surrounded  us. 

By  the  time  the  evening  shadows  had 
climbed  from  water  to  mountalntops,  our 
camp  chores  were  finished.  Soon  night 
shrouded  our  peaceful,  slumbering  camp. 
The  wheezing  hunger  call  of  a  young  great 
horned  owl  sounded  from  the  pines  over- 
bead,  then  the  deep,  resonant  answering 
hoot  of  its  parent.  Few  of  us  were  awake  to 
listen. 

Pushing  on  next  day,  we  spotted  a  small 


sand  bar  adjacent  to  a  cliff.  Water  had  long 
ago  carved  out  a  natural  shelter  that  would 
have  met  Indian  requirements  as  well  as  our 
own.  We  went  ashore  to  look  for  artifacts. 

Yes.  faint  soot  marks  at  the  top  of  the 
shelter  told  us  Indian  cooking  fires  had 
burned  here.  When  we  scraped  the  cave's 
floor,  we  found  layers  of  discarded  mussel 
shells.  This  shelter  could  have  been  used  by 
the  ancient  mussel-eating  tribes,  centuries 
before  Christ  was  bom. 

We  could  see  that  more-sophisticated  In- 
dleins  had  used  the  site,  because  the  walls 
were  marked  with  plctographs  probably 
drawn  in  red  ocher — earth  colored  with  iron 
oxide.  Perhaps  archeologlsts  can  interpret 
those  drawings  for  us  some  day — but  each  of 
us  could  conjure  up  imaginative  tales  from 
the  marks  that  ancient  man  bad  left  for  us 
to  ponder. 

CAkCK   nSH    WAGE    A   LOSING   ITGHT 

To  Indians  along  the  Salmon  River,  the 
Chinook  salmon  was  an  important  source  of 
food.  Etuch  spring  and  summer  the  flsh  mi- 
grated upstream  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  tn 
countless  numbers. 

Only  a  fraction  of  them  complete  the  trip 
today.  After  flghtlng  their  way  up  the  flsh 
ladders  in  Columbia  River  dams,  they  face 
the  perils  of  fishermen  and  polluted  water  as 
they  swim  through  the  Columbia  and  lower 
Snake  Rivers. 

The  survivors  may  travel  almost  to  the 
Continental  Divide — to  the  spawning  beds 
in  the  headwaters  and  tributaries  of  the 
Salmon  River.  There,  often  In  brooks  no 
wider  than  the  flshes'  length,  the  Journey 
ends.  Female  deposit  eggs  In  the  fine  pebbles, 
to  be  fertilized  by  the  males.  Then — batterel 
and  emaciated — the  salmon  die.' 

Along  the  bank  one  day  we  found  a  huge 
salmon.  Apparently  he  had  worked  his  way 
up  to  the  spawning  beds,  above,  and  had 
drifted  downstream  again,  with  but  a  vestige 
of  life  remaining.  We  killed  the  dying  four- 
foot  fish,  and  opened  its  atrophied  stomach 
in  a  fruitless  search  for  a  sonar  tag. 

Scientists  are  seeking  new  knowledge  about 
these  migratory  fish.  For  years  Mr.  James  H. 
Johnson,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries,  and  a  crew  of  scien- 
tists have  been  implanting  sonar  transmit- 
ters in  salmon  and  steelhead  trout.  One 
object  is  to  determine  the  effect  of  dams  and 
impounded  water  on  their  upstream  migra- 
tion. This,  plus  tagging  and  other  studies  by 
the  Idaho  Flsh  and  Game  Department,  is 
helping  preserve  the  chlnook  and  the  steel- 
head. 

Fur,  not  fish,  first  brought  pioneers  to  the 
Salmon  River.  Then  came  prospectors  and  a 
few  homesteaders.  Local  place  names  de- 
scribe those  early  days:  Starvation  Creek, 
Prospect  Ridge,  Disappointment  Creek. 
You'll  still  find  miners'  cabins  and  sluice 
boxes,  though  no  one  seriously  pans  for  gold. 
Only  a  few  of  the  original  homesteaders 
remain  on  the  river.  Later  arrivals,  such  as 
Don  Smith,  caught  the  gold  fever  in  Depres- 
sion days.  Don  arrived  In  1930  and  spent  eight 
years  searching  the  bars  for  "color."  He,  his 
wife,  and  two  sons  run  a  thriving  boating 
and  guide  service  now. 

We  met  Don  on  the  river,  and  soon  he  was 
teaching  young  John  how  to  pan  for  gold. 
Don  gently  rocked  the  gold  pan,  showing  us 
the  color  line. 

"Things  were  different  when  I  had  to  make 
a  living  at  this,"  he  said.  "Some  days  we 
couldn't  pan  50  cents'  worth — but  we  could 
live  off  the  land  and  get  by  on  $200  a  year." 
The  Smiths  now  run  modern  Jet  boats  up 
and  down  the  River  of  No  Return.  These 
boats  have  had  their  impact  on  river  llfe.« 


« See  'The  Incredible  Salmon,"  by  Clarence 
P.  IdyU,  National  Geographic,  August  1968, 

'  See  "Shooting  Rapids  in  Reverse,"  by 
WlUlam  Belltnap,  Jr.,  National  Geographic, 
April  1962. 
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Even  Dt.n  who  makes  his  living  with  them, 
admit-s  their  unrestricted  use  could  destroy 
the  solitude   that   his  clients  come   here   to 

Shining  directly  up  the  narrow  canyon  be- 
low Rauuer  Rapids,  the  sun  turned  the  river 
into  a  ribbon  of  shlmmennj!  gold  We  were 
tired  and  wet  The  sight  of  Dan  Uird  s  cabin 
on  the  rivers  right  bank  was  a  welcome  one. 

As  the  rest  of  us  made  the  boats  fast. 
Prank  knocked  on  Dan  s  door  It  opened,  and 
a  huge,  bearded  man.  whom  we  had  known 
from  previous  trips  on  this  river,  extended  his 
hand 

Meet  the  Lord.'  he  growled  with  a  glint 
m  his  eye  'Back  again,  eh''  If  you  wash  your 
feet  In  this  river.  youU  always  come  back'" 

Warmed  and  rested  after  a  brief  visit  with 
Dan.  we  paddled  another  three  miles  down- 
stream to  Lantz  Bar — deposits  of  sand, 
gravel,  and  boulders— are  tucked  Into  the 
canyon  walls  here  and  there,  well  above  the 
flood  line   providing  a  few  habitable  sites 

Prank  Lantz  was  at  the  shore  to*  greet  us 
as  we  beached  our  boats  At  78  he  Is  still 
spry  and  sharp 

We  introduced  Morgan  Berthrong  'Why, 
thats  the  fel'.a  the  eagle  clawed  ■  Lantz 
commented  'He  was  covered  with  claw  marks 
In  that  picture' 

Our  old  friend  was  referring  to  a  photo- 
graph In  a  Geographic  article  we  had  wrrlt- 
t«n  m  1940  It  showed  Morgans  face  after  a 
golden  eagle  had  lacerated  it  while  the  bird 
was  being  banded 

We  camped  on  Lantz  Bar  that  night,  and 
our  families  piled  the  homeeteader  with 
questions 

■  How  did  I  settle  here''''  he  said,  echoing 
Karen's  question.  "I  dunno  Just  got  this  far 
down  the  river  and  stopi)ed.  Hardly  know  why 
I  picked  this  spot  It  was  as  dried  up  as  them 
hills,  and  filled  with  boulders  Moved  some 
rocks  off  the  place — some  rattlesnakes,  too— 
and  greened  It  up  A  man  can't  Just  sit  down 
in  a  place  like  this:  got  to  keep  busy 

"I  came  here  first  in  1916  Went  back  to 
West  Virginia  in  '21.  but  the  river  was  all 
I  could  think  of  One  day  I  was  seeding  oats. 
and  decided  After  choree  I  told  dad.  I'm 
Salmon  River  bound  '  Been  here  ever  since  " 

There  was  respect  in  our  eyes  as  we  waved 
goodbye  next  day  to  this  wonderful  old  man. 
who  had  traded  the  comfons  of  civilization 
for  more  primitive  pleasures  We  were  glad 
our  children  had  had  a  chance  to  meet  him 

PfLSE    8.^Tt    RACES    IN    WHrTE    WATER 

Even  an  experienced  rlverman  feels  excite- 
ment, exhilaration — and  often  apprehen- 
sion— when  running  white  water  Because  we 
wanted  to  see  how  those  emotions  would 
alter  a  human  heart  rate,  we  included  an 
electrocardiograph  in  our  gear 

Just  above  Salmon  Palls,  we  attached  the 
transmitter  to  Dr  Berthrong  and  fastened 
the  electrodes  to  his  cheet  The  doctor  would 
ride  as  a  passenger  with  John  through  Salm- 
on Pa'.ls.  while  Prank  remained  on  shore  to 
monitor  the  signal  on  an  oscilloscope 

Morgan's  heart  rate  was  64  beats  per  min- 
ute before  the  run  It  rose  to  76.  then  80, 
as  John  approached  the  white  water  In  the 
worst  of  the  rapids.  Morgan's  pulse  rate 
reached  1 1 2 

This  unusual  exhilaration,  coupled  with 
pride  of  achievement.  Is  reason  enough  for 
men  tr)  seek  the  challenge  of  wild  rivers 

Another  item  of  scientific  equipment  in 
our  gear  was  a  Gardner  Small  Particle  De- 
tector, designed  to  measure  conden-sation 
nuclei  In  the  atmosphere  A  count  of  sub- 
mlcroscoplc  particles  recorded  by  the  device 
provides  a  mea^jure  of  air  pollution 

We  had  used  the  counter  in  other  wilder- 
ness areaA — even  here  on  the  Salmon  during 
a  winter  float  trip  Our  readings  went  to 
Dr.  Vincent  J  Shaefcr,  renowned  atmospheric 
scientist  at  the  State  University  of  New  'Vork 
at  Albany,  where  he  Is  conducting  a  compre- 
benslve  study  of  air  pollution. 


P.u-ticle  counts  along  wild,  unmodified  riv- 
ers are  Important,  they  are  p.ixt  of  a  coni- 
para-.ive  base  againit  which  the  air  of  our 
cities  can  be  Judged  now  and  in  the  future. 

The  comp.irison  is  interesting  and  depress- 
ing Our  readings  on  the  Salm.m  averaged 
1.000  particles  per  cubic  centimeter  of  air. 
Atmospheric  counts  In  busy  clUes  can  run 
250  limes  as  high— a  noteworthy  indication 
of  our  deteriorating  urban  environment 

Sixty-six  miles  down  the  Salmon  from  the 
Mld'lle  Fork,  the  canyon  walls  rise  steeply. 
Stret<-hes  of  deep,  relatively  slow-moving 
waters  are  Interspersed  with  the  rapids.  It  re- 
minded us  of  the  gorge  of  the  Potomac  that 
we  knew  as  youngsters  some  thirty  years  ago. 

In  those  days,  the  river  In  that  area  — less 
than  twenty  miles  from  the  heart  of  Wash- 
ington. DC — was  a  clear-running  stream 
Peregrine  falcons  hunted  over  the  gorge 
R.u:oons.  red  and  gray  foxes,  and  mink  were 
common  sights  Bald  eagles  nested  In  the 
large  sycamores  of  the  islands. 

Fishing  was  fabulous  Tlie  big  sturgeon 
had  already  disappeared  from  the  Potomac  — 
a  forecast  of  changes  to  come — but  we  caught 
plenty  of  smallmouth  black  biiss  and  chan- 
nel CAtftsh  Each  spring,  shad  and  herring 
moved  up  from  tidal  waters  to  spawn,  ivnd 
were  snagged  and  netted  by  the  thousands 

The  deterioration  there  today  Is  disheart- 
ening Fishing  has  suffered  The  clear  water 
we  used  to  swim  in  and  drink  now  smells 
of  sewage  and  industrial  refuse  It  was  this 
progressive  destruction  of  the  Potomac  and 
other  cherished  rivers  that  stimulated  us  to 
try  to  help  save  the  few  remaining  pristine 
streams. 

hfEW    LAW    ONLT    A    FIRST    STTP 

After  23  days  afloat,  we  beached  our  boats 
on  a  sloping  sand  bar  and  crawled  Into  sleep- 
ing bags  for  the  last  time 

Close  to  our  e.irs  ran  the  river,  whispering 
of  things  we  had  seen  and  done  It  spoke  of 
fighting  fish,  hooting  uwls.  and  frolicking 
otters,  of  the  steady  dip  of  oars  and  pad- 
dles, sore  muscles,  blistered  hands,  and  tired 
bodies  It  was  comforting  to  think  that  this 
unique  natural  area  with  Its  v.ist  diversity 
of  plant  and  animal  life,  could  be  forever 
protected  by  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act 

This  act  of  Congress,  signed  Into  law  on 
October  2  1968,  provides  the  means — 'It  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  that  certain  selected  rivers  of 
the   Nation  shall    be   protected    for   the 

benefit  and  enjov-ment  of  present  and  future 
generations" 

Recognizing  the  accelerated  pace  of  envi- 
ronmental degradation  and  the  rapid  exploi- 
tation of  our  resources.  Congress  went  on 
to  promise  that  Every  wild  scenic  or  rec- 
reational river  In  its  free-flnwlng  condition, 
or  upon  restoration  to  this  condition,  shall 
be  considered  eligible  for  incluslcm  In  the 
national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system  .  .  .  " 
Thus  the  Salmon  River  qualifies 

PUBLIC    SHOrtO    EXPRESS    A    CHOICE 

Problems  will  arise,  however,  for  there  are 
other  interests  that  conflict  sharply  with  the 
preservation  concept  Special  Interest  groups 
can  make  legitimate  claims  on  the  water. 
timber  and  mineral  resources  of  the  areas 
Because  our  wild  rivers  are  so  precious  we 
should  weigh  those  claims  carefully  -bal- 
ance them  against  the  cultural  esthetic, 
recreational  and  scientific  values  that  derive 
from  an  unspoiled  river  And  then  the  pub- 
lic must  express  Its  choice,  acting  through 
civic  and  conservation  groujjs.  and  by  m. ik- 
ing   Its   wnshes   known    to   Congress 

All  of  us  lying  there  on  the  sand  bar  be- 
side the  Salmon  fervently  believed  that  a 
substantial  stretch  of  this  wild  river  should 
be  held  in  trust  a-s  a  place  where  men  could 
seek  adventure  And  freedom,  meet  physical 
challenges,  and  escape  from  the  pressures 
and  complexities  of  urban  life 

Next  day  we  came  ashore  near  Wind  River 
Pack  Bridge,  about  twenty  miles  above  Rlg- 


glns.  Idaho.  Our  190-mlle  voyage  was  over. 
As  air  hissed  out  of  our  deflating  rafts,  we 
were  already  uUking  of  future  float  trips. 
For  our  f.uiillles  hadn't  seen  all  of  the  Sal- 
mon's beauty;  some  stretches  farther  down- 
stream, we  know,  are  as  spectacular  as  the 
ones  we  had  Just  navigated. 

Perhaps  we  will  take  another  two-family 
flotilla  down  there.  If  not,  our  children  will 
run  the  Salmon  on  their  own.  for  all  of  them 
are  capable  river  travelers  now  It  has  been 
satisfying  to  watch  them  pit  their  growing 
skills,  strength,  and  endurance  against  the 
Water  and  the  wilderness 

With  public  interest  and  support,  the  few 
remajning  pristine  rivers  can  be  saved,  so 
that  each  generation  can  experience  the  nat- 
ural environment  that  has  shaped  man  down 
through  the  ages.  A  sojourn  In  unmarred 
wilderness  country  gives  a  perspective  that  Is 
desperately  needed  In  our  rapidly  changing 
world 


FEDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION  CON- 
TROL IN  THE  WASHINGTON  MET- 
ROPOUTAN  AREA 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  Presi- 
dent Nixons  Executive  order  of  Febru- 
ary- 4,  directing  all  Federal  agencies  to 
comply  with  air  and  water  quality 
standards  by  December  31.  1972.  is  an 
important  and  timely  initiative.  Fol- 
lowing closely  the  appointment  of  the 
E:n\1ronmental  Quality  Council,  this  Ex- 
ecutive order  underlines  again  the  Pres- 
idents  commitment  to  making  the  Fed- 
eral Government  an  effective  leader  in 
the  national  battle  for  a  better  and 
cleaner  environment. 

The  Washington  metropolitan  area  is 
one  crucial  arena  in  the  campaign  to 
eliminate  pollution  from  Federal  Instal- 
lations. Such  efforts  In  the  Potomac 
Basin  are  doubly  significant,  both  be- 
cause there  is  a  relative  concentration  of 
Federal  facilities  here  and  because  the 
Nation's  Capital — as  so  many  of  us  have 
urged  so  often — ought  to  stand  as  a 
model  for  the  entire  Nation. 

In  September  1967,  I  released  the  re- 
sults of  surveys  taken  by  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
between  1964  and  1967  at  10  Federal 
installations  in  the  Washington  area. 
These  suneys  showed  that  each  of  the 
10  installations  was  dLscharging  Inade- 
quately treated  sewage  or  industrial 
wastes  into  the  Potomac  River  or  Its 
tributaries. 

Last  summer  I  surveyed  the  same  Fed- 
eral installations  again,  to  determine 
their  progress  toward  correcting  the 
problems  reported  by  FWPCA  2  years 
earlier  I  al.so  asked  for  reports  on  the 
irtstallations'  progress  toward  meeting 
the  very  high  performance  standards 
and  construction  timetables  set  by  the 
third  session  of  the  Washington  Area 
Enforcement  Conference  in  April  1969. 
It  was  very  encouraging  to  me  to  leam 
that  substantial  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  past  2  years  The  10  Federal  In- 
stallations covered  by  my  survey  have 
invested  a  total  of  at  least  $1,909,369  In 
water  pollution  control  projects  since 
1967  These  expenditures  range  from 
the  construction  of  large  secondary  sew- 
age treatment  plants  at  Quantico  and 
Indian  Head  to  operational  improve- 
ments and  small  projects  at  other  facili- 
ties 
I  also  discovered,  however,  that  there 
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is  a  significant  amount  of  work  remain- 
ing, particularly  to  bring  all  of  these  in- 
stallations into  compliance  with  the  En- 
forcement Conference's  stringent  stand- 
ards. The  largest  projects  planned  for 
the  immediate  future  will  be  advanced 
treatment  facilities  to  serve  the  Penta- 
gon, Andrew  Air  Force  Base,  and  Port 
Belvoir.  Not  including  the  Pentagon 
project,  for  which  GSA  cost  estimates 
were  not  available  last  fall,  these  plan- 
ned expenditures  will  exceed  $4,761,000. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  these  major 
construction  projects  will  have  to  be 
accelerated  if  the  Pentagon,  Andrews 
AFB,  and  Fort  Belvoir  are  to  meet  the 
President's  deadline  of  December  31, 
1972,  for  compliance  with  the  applicable 
water  quality  standards.  Under  the  En- 
forcement Conference  schedule,  for 
example,  one  advanced  treatment  plant 
at  Andrew  AFB  is  to  be  operational  by 
January  1,  1973,  the  other  not  until 
July  1,  1973.  The  deadline  for  the  Penta- 
gon plant  under  the  Enforcement  Con- 
ference is  August  1,  1973,  but  GSA  ad- 
vised me  last  fall  that — 

To  date  we  have  not  made  the  engineering 
studies  necessary  to  determine  the  total  scope 
of  this  project  or  our  capabilities  to  meet  this 
schedule. 

Finally,  the  Army  advised  me  that  "the 
earliest  practicable  operational  date"  for 
the  completion  of  construction  at  Fort 
Belvoir  would  be  January  1974,  5  months 
behind  the  conference  timetable  and  a 
year  later  than  the  deadline  in  the 
Executive  order. 

I  hope  that  the  Executive  order  will 
give  greater  momentiom  to  these  projects, 
and  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  meet 
the  President's  deadline  in  the  Washing- 
ton area.  While  the  standards  involved 
are  high,  the  need  is  great  and  the 
potential  benefits  to  the  Potomac  Basin 
and  the  Nation  are  enormous. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
staff  report  summarizing  the  results  of 
my  survey  of  pollution  control  efforts  at 
Federal  Installations  In  the  Washington 
area. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  survey 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Survey   of  Federal   Installations  Contrib- 

UTiNC  to  Potomac  RrvER  Pollution  in  the 

Washington  Metropolitan  Area.  Jantjart 

1970 

INTRODUCTION 

In  August  1969  Senator  Charles  McC.  Ma- 
thlas.  Jr  .  surveyed  major  Federal  installa- 
tions In  the  Washington  metropolitan  area 
to  determine  their  progress  toward  control- 
ling the  Potomac  River  pollution  which  these 
Installations  have  generated  In  the  past. 
This  report  summarizes  the  responses  sub- 
mitted by  the  various  agencies  Involved. 

In  September  1967,  then -Congressman 
Mathlas  had  released  the  results  of  surveys 
conducted  at  10  Federal  installations  be- 
tween 1964  and  1967  by  the  Mld-Atlanttc 
Regional  Office  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration.  These  surveys 
showed  that  each  of  the  Installations  was 
contributing  Inadequately  treated  domestic 
or  Industrial  wastes  to  the  F>otomac  River  or 
Its  tributaries  In  each  case  corrective  recom- 
mendations were  made  by  PWPCA. 

In  April  1969.  new  standards  of  perform- 
ance and  timetables  for  necessary  construc- 
tion were  established  by  the  Third  Session 
of  the  Potomac  River— Washington  Area  En- 


forcement Conference.  These  standards  cov- 
ered all  major  waste  treatment  plants  In  the 
Washington  area,  Including  those  at  several 
Federal  Installations. 

In  his  August  1969  survey.  Senator  Ma- 
thlas asked  each  agency  Involved  for  a  re- 
port on  Its  progress  toward  correcting  the 
problems  Identified  In  the  earlier  FWPCA 
surveys.  In  addition,  those  facilities  included 
In  the  Enforcement  Conference  ref>ort  were 
asked  to  summarize  their  progress  toward 
meeting  the  Conference  standards  and  time- 
tables. 

1.  Washington  Navy  Yard,  Naval  Station  and 
Anacostia  Annex    (Washington,   D.C.) 

The  April  1967  PWPCA  survey  Identified 
several  sources  of  p>ollution  of  the  Anacostia 
River  and  the  Potomac  estuary.  Untreated 
domestic  wastes  totaling  around  2500  gallons 
per  day  were  being  discharged  from  the 
SEQUOIA,  the  yacht  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy;  a  Naval  Reserve  training  ship,  and 
a  nearby  boathouse.  Overflow  from  a  sluice 
pit  at  the  Navy  Yard  was  discharging  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  ash  residue  and  chem- 
icals from  boiler  blowdown  through  a  storm 
sewer  Into  the  Anacostia,  reportedly  causing 
the  river  bottom  In  this  area  to  rise  several 
feet  in  recent  years.  Pollution  from  five  au- 
tomobile wash  racks  was  draining  directly 
Into  the  Anacostia.  The  Naval  Station  pro- 
vided Inadequate  treatment  for  sewage  from 
Its  picnic  area  and  guard  house. 

In  a  September  1969  report  to  Senator 
Mathlas,  the  Navy  Department  listed  several 
corrective  actions: 

(a)  Water  pollution  problems  originating 
at  the  power  plant  will  be  solved  by  con- 
verting the  plant  from  coal  to  oil  or  gas. 
Such  conversion  will  also  curb  air  pollu- 
tion problem.  The  fuel  conversion  project  is 
being  developed  for  funding  during  fiscal 
1972.  No  cost  estimate  was  given. 

(b)  Storage  tanks  were  Installed  during 
fiscal  1969  at  the  picnic  area  and  guard 
house  at  a  cost  of  *8200.  These  tanks, 
pumped  out  periodically  by  a  local  contrac- 
tor, completely  eliminate  discharge  Into  the 
Anacostia  frcun  these  facilities. 

(c)  The  discharge  of  inadequately  treated 
wastes  from  the  SEQUOIA  was  halted  by 
the  installation  of  a  macerator-chlorlnator 
system  early  In  1968.  A  study  Is  currently 
underway  to  develop  adequate  treatment 
methods  for  all  naval  vessels. 

In  regard  to  the  automobile  wash  racks, 
the  Navy  advised  that  "since  the  use  Is 
limited  and  no  commercial  detergents  are 
used  It  Is  felt  that  this  is  not  a  source  of 
pollution  to  the  river." 

2.  Marine  Corps  Development  and  Education 

Command  {Quantico.  Va.) 
The  October  1964  PWPCA  report  cited  sev- 
eral problems.  These  Included  the  absence  of 
secondary  treatment  at  the  plant  serving 
Brown  Field,  with  an  estimated  flow  of  86,400 
gpd;  inadequate  treatment  of  wastes  from 
areas  served  by  septic  tanks;  discharges  of 
oil  and  grease  Into  the  Potomac  from  wash 
racks;  and  discharge  of  raw  sewage  from 
various  docks. 

In  Its  September  1969  report  to  Senator 
Mathlas,  the  Navy  Department  listed  the 
following  corrective  steps: 

(a)  Construction  of  secondary  sewage 
treatment  facilities  for  Brown  Field  and  fa- 
cilities for  elimination  of  the  oil  and  grease 
discharges  from  the  wash  racks  was  com- 
pleted m  July  1969  from  a  f  'y  69  appropria- 
tion of  J593.000. 

(b)  The  septic  tanks  were  connected  to 
the  Brown  Field  sewage  treatment  plant  at 
a  cost  of  $13,369. 

(c)  Discharges  from  the  docks  were  dis- 
continued. 

3.  Naval  Weapons  Laboratory  {Dahlgren,  Va.) 
The  February  1967  FWPCA  report  showed 

that  20  of  22  septic  tanks,  with  a  combined 
flow  of  10.000  gpd.  provided  inadequate  waste 


treatment,  and  the  installation's  secondary 
sewage  treatment  plant  was  operating  above 
capacity. 

The  Navy's  September  1969  report  stated 
that  construction  of  secondary  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities  is  programmed  for  fiscal  1971 
at  a  cost  of  $380,000.  The  project  is  Intended 
to  comply  with  'Virginia  water  quality  stand- 
ards for  discharges  Into  shellfish  waters. 

4.  Naval  Communications  Station 
(Cheltenham,  Md.) 

A  January  1967  FWPCA  showed  that  the 
base's  secondary  treatment  plant  was  over- 
loaded and  had  some  operational  and  main- 
tenance problems.  In  April  1969  the  En- 
forcement Conference  recommended  that 
this  plant  either  be  connected  to  a  munici- 
pal system,  or  be  upgraded  to  provide  nu- 
trient removal. 

The  Navy's  September  1969  report  stated 
that  negotiations  have  been  initiated  with 
the  Washingfton  Suburban  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion, which  Is  studying  a  plan  to  extend  a 
sewer  line  through  the  Navy's  property.  Con- 
necting to  this  line  is  estimated  to  cost  about 
$90,000  plus  about  22i  per  thousand  gallons 
treated  thereafter.  A  budget  request  will  be 
made  when  negotiations  with  WSSC  have 
been  completed. 

5.   Naval   Ordnance   Station    {Indian 
Head,  Md.) 

A  February  1967  FWPCA  report  showed 
that  none  of  the  estimated  192,300  gpd  of 
domestic  sewEige  at  this  base  was  receiving 
adequate  secondai^  treatment.  About  155,000 
gpd  received  only  primary  treatment.  About 
7800  gpd  was  discharged  raw. 

In  1968  the  Navy  received  $926,000  to  Im- 
prove treatment  facUiUes  at  an  existing 
plant  and  to  construct  two  new  plants.  This 
construction  was  completed  in  autumn  1969. 

6.  Andrews  Air  Force  Base   (Prince 
Georges  County,  Md.) 

A  July  1964  report  showed  several  sources 
of  industrial  wastes,  including  aircraft  wash- 
racks  which  were  discharging  Insoluble  oil 
eind  grease,  and  boiler  blowdown  water  which 
contained  ash  and  mineral  residues.  In  re- 
gard to  domestic  waste  treatment,  the  En- 
forcement Conference  recommended  that 
compliance  with  advanced  treatment  stand- 
ards be  attained  through  construction 
scheduled  for  completion  on  JiUy  1,  1973. 

An  August  1969  Air  Force  survey  of  indus- 
trial waste  control  at  Andrews  AFB  summar- 
ized a  number  of  corrective  steps  completed, 
totaling  $78,200;  additional  work  under  con- 
tract, totaling  $19,000;  and  work  planned 
totaling  $40,500,  for  a  total  Investment  of 
$137,700.  These  projects  are  intended  to  re- 
solve most  problems  caused  by  industrial 
wastes. 

The  Air  Force  report  noted  the  "contro- 
versy" surrounding  the  operation  of  the  Air 
FHDrce  wash  racks.  Test  results  by  the  Air 
Force  and  the  State  of  Maryland  do  not  agree, 
with  the  state's  tests  showing  a  far  higher 
degree  of  pollution  from  this  facility.  A  clean- 
ing compound  recommended  by  Maryland  has 
not  been  identified  by  the  Air  Force.  Im- 
provements in  the  wash  rack's  operations  are 
planned  by  the  Air  Force. 

The  discharge  of  fly  ash  and  other  residues 
from  the  boiler  will  be  resolved  by  conver- 
sion of  the  central  heating  plant  from  coal 
to  oil.  This  work  was  to  be  completed  by 
Kovember  1969  at  a  cost  of  $219,300. 

In  regard  to  the  Enforcement  Conference 
standards,  the  Air  Force  sidvised  Senator 
Mathlas  in  September  1969  that  the  treat- 
ment levels  proposed  are  realistic  in  terms 
of  present  technology,  and  that  the  time- 
table for  construction  can  be  met  at  a  min- 
imum capital  cost  of  $2,000,000.  The  En- 
forcement Conference  ordered  Plant  No.  1  to 
be  in  operation  by  July  1.  1973.  and  Plant 
No.  2  by  January  1,  1973.  Pilot  studies  are 
now  under  *^ay.  The  Air  Force  is  also  ex- 
ploring the  possibility  of  connecting  to  the 
WSSC  sewer  system. 
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7.  Fort  Washinfrton  National  Park  iPrince 
Georges  County,  Md  ) 

A  July  1967  FWPCA  report  showed  that 
effluents  from  four  septic  t«nlc-sand  fllt«r 
systems  were  beinK  discharged  Into  gulUes 
leading  to  the  Potomac,  in  areas  where  chil- 
dren may  play.  The  effluents,  although  other- 
wise treated,  were  not  being  chlorinated 

The  National  Park  Service  refxirted  to 
Senator  Mathlaa  in  September  1969  that 
chlorlnatlon  of  all  four  systems  has  been 
provided  at  a  total  coet  of  $2,000 

8    National  Zoological  Park  and  rtablcs 
{Washington,  DC  ) 

A  1966  FWPC.^  survey  showed  that  75 '"r  of 
earlier  pollution  discharges  to  Rock  Creek 
had  been  eliminated,  but  remaining  prob- 
lems included  the  duck  ponds  and  the  lion 
and  monkey  houses.  The  Eklgewater  Stables 
operated  by  the  National  Park  Service  also 
discharged  wastes  to  Rock  Creek 

As  part  of  the  Zoo's  ten-year  pollution  con- 
trol program,  a  flltratlon-reclrculatlon  sys- 
tem has  been  lastalled  In  the  duck  ponds 
and  additional  connections  with  the  D  C 
sewer  system  have  been  made  Metro  system 
construction  required  the  relocation  of  the 
etables  and  pollution  will  be  controlled  at  the 
new  location. 

9    GSA    Virginia   heating,    refngeration    and 
sewage  disposal  plant  (The  Peritagou) 

An  FWPCA  report  in  1987  concentrated  on 
the  lack  of  secondary  treatment  for  boiler 
blowdown.  The  Enforcement  Conference  in 
April  1969  recommended  major  Improvements 
In  sewage  treatment  levels  and  set  a  dead- 
line of  August  1.  1973.  for  the  completion  of 
necessary  construction. 

In  September  1969  GSA  advised  Senator 
Mathlas  that  the  boiler  blowdown  had  been 
connected  to  the  sanitary  sewer  at  a  cost  of 
•3500  Additional  operational  Improvements 
planned  for  the  present  sewage  disposal  plant 
totaled  J50.500. 

In  regard  to  the  Eiiforcement  Conference 
schedule.  GSA  stated  that  the  technological 
standards  appeared  to  be  attainable  In  re- 
gard to  timetables,  however.  GSA  ad%-lsed 
Senator  Mathlas  In  October  1969  that  'to 
date  we  have  not  made  the  engineering  stud- 
ies necessary  to  determine  the  total  scope 
of  this  project  or  our  capabilities  to  meet 
this  schedule  "  Cost  estimates  had  not  yet 
been  developed  but  GSA  hoped  to  Include 
the  project  in  the  fiscal  1972  budget  Tlie 
Enforcement  Conference  deadline  is  August 
1.  1973 

10    Fort  BeliKnr  (Va.) 

The  Enforcement  Conference  recom- 
mended major  upgrading  of  sewage  treat- 
ment at  Port  BeUolr  to  meet  the  overall 
standards  adopted  at  the  Conference 

In  September  1969  the  Army  advised  Sen- 
ator Mathlas  that  the  present  state  of  tech- 
nology "lacks  Information  on  optimum 
methods  of  providing  for  tertiary  treatment" 
as  recommended  by  the  Conference.  The 
Army  wis  awaiting  the  findings  of  demon- 
stration projects  being  conducted  by  FWPCA. 

The  Army  further  stated  that  the  Enforce- 
ment Conference  timetable,  which  called  for 
the  completion  of  construction  at  both  plants 
by  August  1973,  'Is  not  completely  realistic" 
and  stated  that,  subject  to  the  FWPC.^  stud- 
ies, leadtlme  of  about  four  years  appeared 
necessary  'The  earliest  practicable  opera- 
tional date  "  cued  was  January  1974  A  rough 
cost  estimate  of  C2  2  nuUlon  was  provided 
As  an  alternative,  the  Army  was  exploring 
the  possibility  of  connecting  with  a  local 
treatment  plant. 

CONCLUSIONS 

According  to  the  reports  summarized 
above.  Federal  installations  in  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area  have  Invested  at  least 
11.909.369  in  pollution  control  during  the 
past  two  years  Additional  projects  scheduled 
or  being  planned  will  total  more  than  M  5 


million  In  the  next  three  fiscal  years,  not 
including  the  cost  of  major  improvements  In 
the  Pentagon  sewage  treatment  plant  for 
which  no  cost  estimates  are  yet  available 
(See  attached  summary.) 

Prom  these  reports.  It  appears  that  the  In- 
stallations involved  have  responded  with 
reasonable  speed  to  most  of  the  FWPCA's 
recommendations  for  controlling  pollution 
from  Industrial  sources  Continuing  Inspec- 
tions and  oversight  by  FWPCA  will  be  re- 
quired, however.  In  all  cases 

The  challenge  of  providing  fully  adequate 
sewage  treatment  at  these  Installations  has 
been  complicated  and  somewhat  prolonged 
by  the  Enforcement  Conference's  agreement 
on  treatment  standards  significantly  higher 
than  tho-^e  in  force  prior  to  April  1969.  Since 
most  of  the  agencies  which  operate  major 
treatment  plants  are  still  reviewing  alterna- 
tives. It  Is  still  difficult  to  predict  whether 
the  Enforcement  Conference's  schedules  for 
construction  can  be  met. 

Although  these  Federal  Installations  gen- 
erate a  relatively  small  portion  of  the  total 
pollution  of  the  Potomac  estuary,  their  anti- 
pollution efforts  are  extremely  Important 
as  hard  evidence  of  the  government's  com- 
mitment to  cleaning  up  the  Potomac  While 
a  substantial  amount  of  work  remains  to  be 
done,  the  progress  reported  during  the  past 
two  years  is  very  encouraging 

SUMMARY  OF  REPORTfD  INVESTMENTS  IN  POLLUTION 
CONTROL  AT  WASHINGTON  AREA  FEDERAL  INSTALLA- 
TIONS   JANUARY  1970 


Installation  and  projects 


Cortj 

ttirougti  fiscal 

year  1970 


Estimated 
future  costs 


Washinjlon  Navy  Yard. 
Na»al  Station  and 
Anaco^lia  annei 

Pniects  completed  '$8,200 

Power  pint  conversion 
(f'scal  vear  197?)  (i) 

Marine  Corps.  Quantico 

Treatment  plant  con- 

itruction  606. 369 

Naval  Weapons  labora- 
tory   Treatment  plant 

con->lruction  (fiscal  /ear 

1971)  U80.000 

Naval  Communications 

Station   Connettion 

•  ith  WSSC  90.000 

Naval  Ordnance  Station 

Treatment  plant  con- 

ilruction  926.000 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base 

Control  mdustiial  wastes  97,  ?00  40,  500 

Heating  plant  convei'.ion  219.300 

Treatment  plant  con- 
struction .  i-fZ.  000. 000 
Fori  Washington  National 

Park    Improvements  in 

septiclanks  2.000     

National  200   Various 

improvements    .  (0  

Pentagon  Plant 

Various  improvements  3  500  50.500 

Treatment  plant  con- 
struction     _     ,    (') 

Fort  Belvoir    Treatment 

plant  construction 2.200.000 

Total  reported 11.909,369         '4.761.000 
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1  Incomplete. 

«  Not  reported  or  not  ivailable 


CX)NCLUSION  OP  MORNTNO 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  there  be  no  further  morning  business, 
morning  business  Is  closed. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS  OF  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  H.R.  514,  to  extend 
programs  of  assistance  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

ADOmONAL   COSPONSOBS   OF    AMENDMENTS 
NOS.    «T1.    472,    473,    474,    AND    475 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  names  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Jordan)  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell) be  made  cosponsors  of  my  amend- 
ments Nos.  471,  472,  473,  474,  and  475  to 
the  pending  bill.  These  amendments 
undertake  to  make  freedom  of  choice  the 
law  of  the  land  and  thus  to  insure  to 
parents  of  schoolchildren  of  all  races 
equality  of  freedom. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, what  is  the  pending  business, 
precisely? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  pending  business  Is  the  Dom- 
inlck  amendment  No.  482  to  HH.  514. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  presiding  ofiQcer. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr  Dominick)  be 
temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    461 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  461,  for  the  relief 
of  St.  John's  College  in  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  217.  add  at  the  end  thereof  the 
JoUowlng: 

"Relief  of  Saint  John's  College 
"Sec  809.  In  deierminlng  whether  Saint 
John's  College  at  Santa  Fe.  New  Mexico,  may 
receive  or  retain  basic  college  library  grants 
under  title  II  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965.  the  CommlsBloner  of  Education  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  exclude  from 
the  computation  required  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 202  lai  and  (b)  of  such  Act  (relating 
to  maintenance  of  effort  by  such  college  with 
respect  both  to  total  library  purpofes  and  to 
the  purchase  of  library  materlalsi.  the  sum 
of  tlS.OOO  representing  extraordinary  book 
purchase  expense  incurred  by  such  college 
in  fiscal  year  1965  In  the  establishment  of 
a  library  in  the  college's  initial  year  of  op- 
eration." 
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Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  cooperation  and 
assistance  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader. 

This  amendment  will  place  Saint 
John's  College  on  a  par  with  all  other 
colleges  in  applying  for  college  library 
grants  under  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Library  expenditures  for  fiscal  year 
1965  are  used  by  colleges  as  a  basis  in 
meeting  maintenance  of  effort  require- 
ments in  the  library  grant  program.  Saint 
John's,  however,  is  unable  to  meet  its 
maintenance  of  effort  requirement  using 
fiscal  year  1965  expenditure  figures.  This 
Is  because  fiscal  year  1965  was  the  first 
year  of  operation  for  this  major  educa- 
tional institution.  The  statutory  language 
involved  falls  to  provide  for  $12,000  of 
extraordinary  one-time  reference  work 
costs  which  Saint  John's  incurred  in 
fiscal  year  1965.  As  a  result.  Saint  John's 
is  credited  with  a  fiscal  year  1965  expend- 
iture base  $12,000  larger  than  its  normsJ 
$8,154  expenditure. 

My  amendment  will  remedy  this 
unique  and  obviously  inequitable  situa- 
tion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  have  read 
this  amendment  with  great  interest.  I 
understand  that,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, it  represents  a  private  bill  to  cor- 
rect an  injustice  which  hsts  resulted  to  a 
constituent  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson  ).  If  it  is  clearly 
understood  as  that,  I  have  no  objection 
to  it.  Tills  is  an  education  bill,  and  I 
would  assume  that,  like  other  bills,  it  is 
capable  of  accommodation  to  this  kind 
of  situation.  So  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  attitude  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  as  well  as  that  of  the  manager 
of  the  bill. 

Mr,  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  connection 
with  this  amendment,  I  think  perhaps  it 
is  something  more  than  just  a  private 
bill,  because  the  situation  results  frcm 
the  punctiliousness  with  which  St.  John's 
College,  which  has  campuses  both  in  New 
Mexico  and  in  Maryland,  complied  with 
the  requirement's  of  the  original  act,  and 
for  that  reason  they  find  themselves  in 
an  untenable  situation. 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  approves  of  this  amendment, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  his  side.  I  do 
also,  and  very  much  hope  it  will  be  agreed 
to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  cf  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado »Mr.  Dominick)  . 

AMENDMENT    NO.     4t4 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Dominick 
amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  so 
that  I  may  call  up  amendment  No.  484. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Eagleton's  amendment  (No.  484) 
is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following  new 
section : 

Sec.  810.  Section  4(a)  of  the  Cooperative 
Research  Act  (Public  Law  83--531 )  Is  amended 
by  strllclng  out  "July  1,  1970"  and  substitut- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1974,"  and  by 
striking  out  "July  1,  1971,"  and  substituting 
In  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1975." 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  offered  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborough).  The  amendment  would 
extend  the  authorization  for  construc- 
tion funds  for  regional  education  re- 
search laboratories  for  another  4  years. 
This  authorization  would  otherwise  ex- 
pire on  July  1,  1970. 

One  hundred  million  dollars  in  con- 
struction money  was  authorized  for  the 
5-year  period  beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1966.  This  amendment  would  not  increase 
the  authorization  but  merely  extend  it 
for  another  4  years. 

Appropriated  for  construction  $32.4 
million,  but  $11.3  million  of  this  has  been 
impounded  by  the  Budget  Bureau.  Con- 
tinuing the  authorization  would  permit 
the  money  to  be  spent  for  construction 
of  these  facilities  if  the  impounded  money 
is  released.  There  is  a  good  chance  that 
HEW  will  request  the  Budget  Bureau  to 
release  the  remaining  funds  in  fiscal 
1971.  Unless  the  authorization  is  ex- 
tended, however,  the  only  applications 
that  could  be  funded  would  be  those  filed 
prior  to  July  1  of  this  year. 

These  laboratories  provide  a  valuable 
service  to  education  by  working  to  devel- 
op testing  alternatives  to  traditional 
teaching  methods.  They  are  devoted  to 
testing,  in  actual  teaching  situations,  ed- 
ucational research  ideas.  The  labora- 
tories develop  all  materials  that  might 
be  needed  to  implement  those  ideas  f  oiuid 
to  be  workable  through  the  testing. 

There  are  now  15  research  laboratories 
across  the  coimtry.  Pilor  to  making  a 
construction  grant,  the  OfiBce  of  Educa- 
tion makes  a  5-year  projection  of  the 
kind  of  work  that  the  laboratory  is  ex- 
pected to  do  during  that  period.  In  other 
words,  construction  funds  are  not 
granted  unless  there  is  a  reasonable  like- 
lihood the  laboratory  is  going  to  be  op- 
erating effectively  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

Such  projections  have  been  made  for 
the  laboratories  in  Austin,  Tex.;  Los 
Angeles;  and  St.  Louis.  The  Los  Angeles 
application  has  been  approved  but 
not  funded  because  of  the  budget  freeze. 
Approval  of  the  St.  Louis  &nd  Austin 
applications  has  been  held  up  pending  a 
lifting  of  the  budget  freeze. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded,  so  that  I  may 
add  something  to  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  of  Senator  Yar- 
BOBOUGH  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  B^YRD  of  West  Virginia.  What  was 
the  request? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Will  the  Senator  repeat  his  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  It  is  with  respect  to 
a  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Yar- 
borough. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement    op    Senator    Yarborough 

Mr.  Yarborough.  I  wish  to  endorse  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri.  Mr.  Eagleton.  It  will  extend  for  4 
years  the  authorization  for  Title  IV,  section 
4(a)  of  the  Cooperative  Research  Act.  This 
section  presently  authorizes  $100  million  for 
construction  of  facilities  for  educational  re- 
search, but  It  expires  June  30,  1970. 

Great  sums  of  money  are  being  spent  by 
all  levels  of  government  for  education.  It  Is 
urgent  that  we  maintain  the  research  and 
evaluation  that  will  tell  us  whether  the 
money  is  being  spent  effectively.  The  South- 
west Educational  Development  Laboratory  in 
Austin,  Texas.  Is  among  those  seeking  funds 
for  construction  under  this  section  of  the 
law.  Its  application  is  not  subject  to  the  ex- 
piration date  of  June  30,  1970,  but  the  with- 
holding of  appropriated  funds  has  had  the 
effect  of  "freezing"  this  and  other  applica- 
tions. Should  the  authorizing  legislation  be 
allowed  to  expire,  the  chances  are  lessened 
that  this  money  will  be  released  at  all. 

These  institutions  all  over  the  Nation  de- 
serve to  complete  their  building  plans.  I 
urge  that  we  extend  this  provision  for  4 
years  so  we  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
educational  research  and  evaluation  that 
these  laboratories  will  conduct. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  for  the  rec- 
ord. I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  what  would  be  the  cost  of  the 
full  authorization. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  One  hundred  million 
dollars  in  construction  money  was  au- 
thorized for  the  5-year  period  beginning 
1966,  and  this  authorization  would  be 
continued  for  an  additional  4  years — the 
same  amount. 

Mr.  PELL.  A  total  of  $100  million? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Yes,  for  the  4-year 
period. 

Mr.  PELL.  Also,  I  think  the  record 
should  show  the  reason  why  it  should  be 
attached  to  this  bill  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ELAGLETON.  The  pressing  reason 
for  its  attachment  at  this  time  is  that, 
unless  this  authorization  is  continued,  it 
will  expire  by  July  1  of  this  year,  and 
those  applications  which  are  not  ap- 
proved as  of  that  date  will  go  by  the 
board. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Has  any  money  been  used 
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for  this  purpose  at  all.  under  this  au- 
tho.-ization ' 

Mr.  EAGLEON.  Thirty-two  mUhon 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been 
appropriated  for  construction. 
Mr  JAVITS  And  used? 
Mr.  EAGLETON  Twenty-one  million 
dollars.  I  am  told,  has  been  u.sed  in 
construction 

Mr  JAVITS.  When  was  the  last  con- 
struction under  this,  and  has  it  been 
completed'  In  other  words,  are  we  deal- 
ing with  a  situation  of  lack  of  comple- 
tion' 

According  to  the  facts.  $114  million  of 
an  appropriation  of  S32.4  million  remains 
unobligated  at  the  beginning  of  fiscal 
1970  The  question  is.  Is  it  available  for 
obligation,  or  will  it  terminate  as  of  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year' 

Mr,  EAGLETON  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  SI  13  million  impounded  will 
terminate  at  th?  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
Mr  JAVITS.  Is  the  $11  T  million  that 
has  been  impounded  necessar>-  to  com- 
plete any  of  the  work  for  which  money 
actually  has  been  spent? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  No:  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  complete  any  project  now  under- 
way. It  would  be  necessary  for  additional 
projects,  not  yet  undertaken. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  get  the  ideas  of  the  depart- 
ment or  of  the  whole  minority  upon  this 
matter,  and  I  am  poking  in  the  dark.  I 
would  be  unable  to  accept  it,  although 
personally  I  am  sympathetic  to  it.  until 
I  found  out. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  u^iless  the  Senator  wishes  to 
speak  further. 

Mr    EAGLETON.  No. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDPIN"!  pro  tem- 
pore The  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll 
Mr.    JAVITS     Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that   the  order   for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  Nel- 
son m  the  chair'.  Without  objection. 
It  IS   so  ordered. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  my  first 
impression  of  this  matter  is  favorable 
but  It  is  only  ftiy  first  impression  This 
IS  a  matter  upon  which  there  was  no 
testimony  It  may  very  well  be  in  order 
It  was  included  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  school  bill  4  years  au'o  and 
could  properly  be  considered.  But.  I  need 
to  check  on  the  matter  further  with  the 
Department  To  ei^e  me  the  opportunity 
to  do  that.  I  would  i^reatly  appreciate  it. 
as  I  do  not  wish  to  pppose  something  I 
know  very  little  about,  if  the  amendment 
could  be  momentarily  laid  aside  w  iih  the 
opportumty  to  come  back  and  call  it  up 
in  a  short  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  withdraw  hLs 
amendment'' 

Mr      EAGLETON.     I     withdraw     my 

amendment  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  question  now  revert^s  to  considera- 
tion of  the  Dominick  amendment. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  am  sure 
that  we  can  dispose  of  this  matter  be- 
fore the  Dominick  amendment  I  under- 
stand   that    the    Senator    from    South 


Carolina  'Mr.  Hollincs'  may  wish  to 
make  a  speecli  which  will  take  a  little 
while,  thus,  to  mve  him  due  notice,  un- 
less other  Senators  wish  to  speak.  I  again 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr  Piesident.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFT-ICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr  President,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Act  is 
now  under  consideration,  and  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado Mr  Dominick'  is  pendmg.  In  the 
overall  context  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondar>-  School  Act  and  how  it  applies, 
I  would  address  my  remarks  in  the  main 
to  the  two  amendments  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  and  myself  which  relate 
to  the  freedom  of  choice  provisions  of  the 
New  York  law  being  enacted  into  the 
Federal  law  and  as  to  its  uniformity  of 
application. 

I  refer  to  the  New  York  law  in  its  free- 
dom of  choice,  with  full  appreciation  for 
the  background  upon  which  the  Supreme 
Court  acted  in  the  Alexander  case. 

It  was  back  in  1952.  during  the  original 
arguments,  that  the  then  Justice  Frank- 
furter stated  that  it  would  be  bad  if  the 
court  made  a  decision  and  then  have  It 
evaded  by  tnckery 

Obviously,  over  the  past  several  years, 
the  freedom  of  choice  by  an  individual  in 
attendance  at  public  schools  has  been 
looked  upon  as  part  of  that  trickery  It 
may  s;o  without  saying  that  while  the 
court  would  resent  and  refute  trickery — 

and  certainly  I  do  not  countenance  it 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  is  not  in  order  Would 
the  Chair  instruct  staff  members  to  take 
their  seats  and  remam  in  them' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ale  will  be  in  order  and  staff  members 
will  take  their  seats 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  may 
proceed 

Mr  HOLLINGS  Mr  President,  the 
point  I  am  making,  and  which  I  em- 
pha.^l2e.  IS  that  the  Court  has  authority 
to  interpret  the  Constitution  and  the 
statuton,  laws  as  enacted  by  Congress, 
but  it  has  no  authority  whatsoever  to 
enact  its  own. 

While  there  may  be.  as  I  state,  in  the 
Judgment  of  others,  trickery  bemg  em- 
ployed under  the  guise  of  freedom  of 
choice,  that  does  not  enlarge  the  Court's 
powers  by  judicial  fiat  to  define  what 
they  now   term  a    'unitary  .school  " 

Mr.  President.  I  never  heard  of  a  uni- 
tary school  I  have  been  working  on 
school  matters  and  operating  with 
school  boards  for  the  past  20  years.  As 
a  member  of  a  committee  back  in  1950, 
I  helped  to  write  the  present  school  laws 
for  the  State  of  South  Carolina  relative 
to  construction,  bonding  authority, 
school  transportation,  teacher  certifica- 
tion, aid  to  local  districts,  and  all  other 
matters  relative  to  what  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  dynamic  public  school  sys- 
tem 

The  industries  in  the  State  of  South 


Carolina  have  a  number  of  criteria 
in  tills  regard.  In  that  they  make  certain 
that  they  get  the  best  kind  of  workers 
and  supervisory  personnel:  and  In  or- 
der to  obUin  that,  they  have  to  have 
good  schools  for  their  employees  and 
their  supervisory  personnel  in  the 
plants,  in  order  for  them  to  grow  and 
prosper. 

They  have  remarked  Just  that,  that 
the  schools  have  been,  by  comparison, 
good  schools. 

Now  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Alex- 
ander decision  has  foimd  a  unitary 
school  to  be  the  tifflrmative  duty  of  the 
school  board  to  comply  with  and  to 
make  certain  that  all  students  are  as- 
signed to  other  than  a  dual  school,  or 
in  their  own  words,  the  characteristics 
of  a  imitary  school. 

We  hear,  in  tlie  same  breath,  by  Sen- 
ators in  debate,  news  analysts,  and  com- 
mentators, that  the  unitary  school  has 
been  found  to  be  the  law  of  the  land 
for  the  past  16  years 

Specifically*,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  stands  up  and 
says.  "Look,  16  years  ago,  in  the  Brown 
agamst  Board  of  Education  in  Topeka, 
Kans  ,  case,  they  found  this  right  in  the 
individual,  so  how  can  you  go  along  in 
the  South  with  denying  or  delaying  that 
right  any  longer,  or  at  all?" 

Of  course.  I  would  ask,  "How.  when 
you  give  freedom  of  choice  to  an  individ- 
ual. IS  any  right  being  denied?" 

The  right  they  seek  is  freely  chosen 
and.  if  granted,  there  can  be  no  denial. 
Right  there  is  inherently  the  point  that 
should  be  emphasized:  that  the  New- 
York  f reedom-of-choice  law  does  not  re- 
late to  race,  and  does  not  relate  to  the 
matter  of  a  dual  school  system.  It  Just 
says,  the  right  of  freedom  in  the  in- 
dividual. 

The  Supreme  Court  itself  has  evaded 
or  avoided  it  when  it  talks  of  trickery — 
here  is  the  crowd  that  does  not  want 
trickery — but  the  Court  has  evaded  or 
avoided  employing  title  VI  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  where  Congress  stated 
explicitly  that  there  should  not  be  any 
moneys  used  to  bus  students  in  order  to 
correct  racial  imbalance.  They  say  it 
IS  not  for  racial  imbalance  but  to  elimi- 
nate the  dual  school. 

Mr  President,  I  ask,  who  is  being 
tricky  with  whom'' 

But.  be  that  as  it  may.  they  have  said 
in  debate  for  16  years  that  it  has  been 
denied  Why  is  it  that  that  was  not  a 
finding  in  1964? 

Mr  President,  I  shall  relate  a  dififer- 
ent  thesis  in  succinct  fashion,  but  I  think 
nothing  points  it  out  more  dramatically 
than  the  original  arguments  of  the  then 
Mr  Thurgood  Marshall,  now  Associate 
Justice  Mar-^hall  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
as  the  chief  counsel  for  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People 

I  refer  to  the  time  on  December  10. 
1952.  almost  18  years  ago.  I  relate  to 
page  18  of  the  transcnpt.  And  I  am 
not  quoting  anything  out  of  context.  I 
am  giving  the  general  thrust  of  Mr. 
Marshall's  argument  at  that  time. 

There  was  an  exchange  between  Mr. 
Marshall  and  Associate  Justice  Frank- 
furter. 
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I  read  from  that  transcript: 

Justice  FBANKruRTER.  Do  you  really  think 
It  helps  us  not  to  recognize  that  behind  this 
are  certain  facts  ol  life,  and  the  question  1b 
whether  a  legislature  can  address  itself  to 
those  facts  of  life  in  despite  of  or  within 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  or  whether, 
whatever  the  facts  of  life  might  be,  where 
there  Is  a  vast  congregation  of  Negro  popu- 
lation ;is  against  the  states  where  there  is 
not,  whether  that  is  an  irrelevant  consider- 
ation? Can  you  escape  facing  those  soci- 
ological   facts,   Mr.   Marshall? 

Mr  Marshall.  No,  I  cannot  escape  it.  But 
if  I  did  fall  to  escape  It,  I  would  have  to 
throw  completely  aside  the  personal  and 
present   rights    of   those    Individuals. 

Mind  you,  the  Associate  Justice  Mar- 
shall always  goes  back  to  the  right  of 
individuals. 

I  continue  to  read: 

JusUce  Prankfubteh.  No,  you  would  not. 
It  does  not  follow  because  you  cannot  make 
certain  classlflcatlons,  you  cannot  make  some 
classifications. 

Mr.  Marshall.  But  the  personal  and  pres- 
ent right  that  I  have  to  be  considered  like 
suiy  other  citizen  of  Clarendon  County,  South 
Carolina,  is  a  right  that  has  been  recognized 
by  this  Court  over  and  over  again.  And  so 
far  as  the  appellants  in  this  case  are  con- 
cerned. I  cannot  consider  it  sufficient  to  be 
relegated  to  the  legislature  of  South  Caro- 
lina where  the  record  in  this  Court  shows 
their  consideration  of  Negroes,  and  I  speak 
specincally  of  the  primary  cases. 

Justice  PRANKrtniTra.  If  you  would  refer 
to  the  record  of  the  case,  there  they  said 
that  the  doctrine  of  classification  Is  not 
excluded  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  but 
Its  employment  by  state  legislatures  has  no 
Justifiable  foundation. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  think  that  when  an  at- 
tack is  made  on  a  statute  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  an  unreasonable  classification,  and  com- 
petent, recognized  testimony  is  produced,  I 
think  then  the  least  that  the  state  has  to 
do  Is  to  produce  something  to  defend  their 
statutes. 

Justice  F^ANKTCTRTEE.  I  follow  you  wheu 
you  talk  that  way. 

Mr  Marshall.  That  is  part  of  the  argu- 
ment, sir. 

Justice  Frankfttrteb.  But  when  you  start, 
as  I  say,  with  the  conclusion  that  you  can- 
not have  segregation,  then  there  is  no  prob- 
lem. If  you  start  with  the  conclusion  of  a 
problem;     there    Is    no    problem. 

Mr.  Marshall.  But  Mr.  Justice  Frank- 
furter, I  was  trying  to  make  three  different 
points.  I  said  that  the  first  one  was  peculiarly 
narrow,  under  the  McLaurin  and  the  Sweatt 
decisions. 

The  second  point  was  that  on  a  classifica- 
tion basis,  these  statutes  were  bad. 

The  third  point  was  the  broader  pwlnt,  that 
racial  distinctions  in  and  of  themselves  are 
invidious.  1  consider  it  as  a  three-pronged 
attack.  Any  one  of  the  three  would  be  stilB- 
clent  for  reversal. 

Justice  Frankfurter.  You  may  recall  that 
this  Court  not  so  many  years  ago  decided 
that  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  could  re- 
strict the  c.Tlling  of  pilots  on  the  Mississippi 
to  the  question  of  who  your  father  was. 

Mr.  Marshall,  "yes.  sir. 

Justice  Prankfcrter.  And  there  were  those 
of  us  who  sustained  that  legislation,  not  be- 
cause we  thought  It  was  admirable  or  because 
we  thought  It  comported  with  human  no- 
tions or  because  we  believed  in  primogeni- 
ture, but  for  different  reasons,  that  it  was 
so  imbedded  In  the  conflict  of  the  history  of 
that  problem  in  Louisiana  that  we  thought 
on  the  whole  that  was  an  allowable  justifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  say,  sir,  that  I  do  not 
think 

Justice  Frankfitrter.  I  am  not  taking  that 
beside  this  case.  I  am  not  meaning  to  inti- 


mate any  of  that,  as  you  well  know,  on  this 
subject.  I  am  Just  saying  how  the  subjects 
are  to  be  dealt  with. 

Mr.  Marshall.  But  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter, 
I  do  not  think  that  segregation  In  public 
schools  Is  any  more  Ingrained  in  the  South 
than  segregation  in  transportation,  and  this 
Court  upset  it  in  the  Morgan  case.  1  do  not 
think  it  is  any  more  ingrained. 

Justice  Franktubter.  It  upset  it  in  the 
Morgan  case  on  the  ground  that  It  was  none 
of  the  business  of  the  State;  It  was  an 
Interstate  problem. 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  a  different  problem. 
But  a  minute  ago  the  very  question  was 
raised  that  we  have  to  deal  with  realities,  and 
It  did  upset  that.  Take  the  primary  case. 
There  Is  no  more  ingrained  rule  than  there 
were  in  the  cases  of  McLaurin  and  Sweatt, 
the  graduate  school  cases. 

Justice  Frankfubteb.  I  am  willing  to  sug- 
gest that  this  problem  Is  more  complicated 
than  the  simple  recognition  of  an  absolute 
non  possumus. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  agree  that  It  is  not  only 
complicated.  I  agree  that  It  Is  a  tough  prob- 
lem. But  I  think  that  It  Is  a  problem  that  has 
to  be  faced. 

Justice  Feankfubter.  That  Is  why  we  are 
here. 

Mr.  M*"""".!.  That  Is  what  I  appreciate, 
Yovu-  Honor.  But  I  say,  sir,  that  most  of 
my  time  is  spent  down  In  the  South,  and 
despite  all  these  predictions  as  to  what  might 
happen.  I  do  not  think  that  anything  Ls  going 
to  happen  any  more  except  on  the  graduate 
and  professional  level.  And  this  Court  can 
take  notice  of  the  reports  that  have  been 
In  papers  such  as  the  New  York  Times.  But 
It  seems  to  me  on  that  question,  this  Court 
should  go  back  to  the  case  of  Buchanan  v. 
Warley,  where  on  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  waa  this  great  problem,  this 
Court  In  Buchanan  v.  Warley  said: 

"That  there  exists  a  serious  and  difficult 
problem  arising  from  a  feeling  of  race  hos- 
tility which  the  law  Is  powerless  to  control, 
and  for  which  It  must  give  a  measure  of 
consideration,  may  be  freely  admitted.  But 
Its  solution  cannot  b©  promoted  by  depriv- 
ing citizens  of  their  constitutional  rights 
and  privileges." 

In  this  case,  granting  that  there  Is  a  feel- 
ing of  race  boetlllty  In  South  Carolina,  If 
there  be  such  a  thing,  or  granting  that  there 
Is  that  problem,  that  we  cannot  have  the 
Individual  rights  subjected  to  this  consid- 
eration of  what  the  groups  might  do,  for 
example,  It  was  even  argued  that  It  will  be 
better  for  both  the  Negro  and  the  so-called 
white  group.  This  record  Is  not  quite  clear 
as  to  who  Is  In  the  white  group,  because  the 
superintendent  of  schools  said  that  he  did 
not  know;  all  he  knew  was  that  Negroes 
were  excluded.  So  I  Imagine  that  the  other 
schools  take  In  everybody. 

So  It  seems  to  me  that  Insofar  as  this  case 
is  concerned  whereas  in  the  Kansais  case 
there  was  a  finding  of  fact  that  was  favor- 
able to  the  appellants — In  this  case  the  opin- 
ion of  the  court  mentions  the  fact  that  the 
findings  are  embodied  in  the  opinion,  and  the 
court  In  that  case  decided  that  the  only 
issue  would  be  these  facilities,  the  curric- 
ulum, transportation,  et  cetera. 

In  the  brief  for  the  appellees  in  this  case 
and  the  argument  in  the  lower  court,  I  have 
yet  to  hear  any  one  say  that  they  denied 
that  these  children  are  harmed  by  reason 
of  this  segregation.  Nobody  denies  that,  at 
least  up  to  now.  So  there  is  a  grant,  I  shotUd 
assume,  that  segregation  in  and  of  Itself 
harms  biese  children. 

Now,  the  argument  Is  made  that  because 
we  are  drawn  Into  a  broader  problem  down 
In  South  Carolina,  because  of  a  situation 
down  there,  that  this  statute  should  be  up- 
held. 

So  there  we  have  a  direct  cleavage  from 
one  side  to  the  other  side.  I  do  not  think 
any  of  that  Is  significant.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  think  aU  of  that  argument  is  made  with- 


out foundation.  I  do  not  t>elleve  that  in 
the  case  of  the  sworn  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses, statements  and  briefs  and  quotations 
from  magazine  articles  will  counteract  what 
is  actually  in  the  brief. 

Mr.  President,  I  interrupt  my  reading 
to  emphasize  that  ttiis  is  Mr.  MarshaU, 
now  Associate  Justice  Marshall. 

So,  what  do  we  have  in  the  record? 
We  have  testimony  on  personal  inequal- 
ity. It  is  admitted.  We  have  testimony  as 
to  the  exact  harm  which  is  Inherent  In 
segregation  wherever  it  occurs. 

That  is  too  broad  for  the  immediate 
decision,  because  the  only  point  is  the 
statute  as  it  was  applied  in  Clarendon 
Coimty,  S.C.  by  this  court,  where  it  re- 
versed and  the  case  was  to  be  sent  back. 
We  are  not  asking  for  afiarmative  relief. 

As  Thurgood  Marshall  said : 

That  will  not  put  anybody  in  any  school. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  this  was  Associate  Justice  Marshall 
speaking.  He  said  that  would  not  put 
anybody  in  any  school.  It  was  the  deci- 
sion in  the  Brown  case  to  put  everybody 
in  every  school  down  South,  but  nowhere 
else.  They  refer  to  the  "unitary  school" 
but  they  have  not  described  it,  and  I 
have  yet  to  fathom  what  it  means.  The 
psychologists  and  sociologists,  Kenneth 
Clark,  and  that  whole  crowd,  seem  to 
know  more  about  operating  schools  than 
anybody  else,  but,  of  course,  they  have 
never  operated  one.  However,  that  was 
the  test  in  this  cEise. 

Now,  we  find  the  Court  inventing  the 
"unitary  school."  I  have  read  what  Thur- 
good Marshall  said  18  years  ago,  and  I 
will  read  it  again: 

That  will  not  put  anybody  in  any  school. 
The  only  thing  that  we  ask  for  Is  that  the 
state-imposed  racial  segregation  be  taken 
off,  and  to  leave  the  county  school  board, 
the  county  people,  the  district  people,  to 
work  out  their  own  solution  of  the  problem 
to  assign  children  on  any  reasonable  bsisis 
they  want  to  assign  them  on. 

Justice  Frankfurter  said : 

You  mean.  If  we  reverse,  it  will  not  en- 
title every  mother  to  have  her  child  go  to 
a     non-segregated     school     in     Clarendon 

County? 

Mr.  President,  is  that  not  interesting 
in  the  face  of  the  Alexander  decision? 
Here  is  Justice  Frankfurter  speaking. 
This  was  the  argument  18  years  ago. 
Justice  Frankfurter  said: 

You  mean,  if  we  reverse,  it  will  not  en- 
title every  mother  to  have  her  child  go  to 
a  non-segregated  school  in  Clarendon 
County? 

Mr.  Marshall.  No,  sir. 

That  is  what  the  Court  found  last 
month — a  unitary  school;  that  every 
mother  will  have  her  child  go  to  a  non- 
segregated  school,  which  I  take  to  mean 
a  unitary  school,  which  is  a  paraphrase 
of  the  14th  amendment. 

Tills  is  the  Court  about  what  Justice 
Frankfurter  said  they  did  not  want 
southern  authorities  to  engage  in  any 
kind  of  trickery,  but  what  have  they 
done?  Instead  of  restricting  themselves 
to  the  Constitution  and  the  rights  of  the 
individual,  they  first  went  to  racial  im- 
balance. "When  Congress  spoke  out  in 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  on  racial  im- 
balance they  then  went  to  the  dual 
school.  When  Congress  spoke  out  on  the 
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matter  of  North  and  South  and  so  forth, 
they  said.  "What  you  have  In  the  North 
Is  de  facto  segregation  and  In  the  South 
de  jure  segregation."  They  "tricked" 
around  that  way.  Now,  when  It  Is  brought 
home  more  forcibly  they  And  a  "unlUry 

scliool.'* 

The  Court  Is  using  the  trickery.  It  Is 
talking  and  trying  to  get  around  the 
Constitution. 

Now.  I  will  get  back  to  the  argument 
in  the  case  of  18  years  ago : 

Justice  VtiANKrvtrtx  What  will  It  do? 
Woiild  you  mind  spelling  tills  out?  What 
would  happen? 

Mr  Majuhall.  Yes.  sir  The  school  board, 
I  assume,  would  and  some  other  method 
of  distributing  the  chUdren.  a  recognizable 
method,  by  drawing  district  lines. 

Justice  PRANKrtrKTCs.  What  would  that 
mean'' 

Mr     MAKSHAiL    The    usual    procedure 

Justice  FRANKruBTXH  You  mean  that  ge- 
ographically the  colored  people  all  Uve  in 
one  district? 

Mr.  Mamhaix  No.  sir.  they  do  not.  They 
are  mixed  up  somewhat. 

Justice  Frankfubteb.  Then  why  would 
not  the  children  be  mixed? 

Mr.  President,  they  were  discussing 
this  very  problem  18  years  ago  and  the 
result  of  the  Court's  finding  that  sepa- 
rate but  equal  was  unconstitutional: 

Mr.  Maeshaix  If  they  are  In  the  district, 
they  would  b«.  But  there  might  possibly  be 
areas 

Justice  PBANKTrRTTK.  You  mean  we  would 
have  gerrynaandertng  of  school  districts? 

Mr  Marshali..  Not  gerrymandering,  sir. 
The  lines  could  be  equal. 

Justice  Franktcbteb.  I  think  nothing 
would  be  w«rse  than  for  this  Court — I  am 
expressing  my  own  opinion— nothing  would 
be  worse,  from  my  point  of  view,  than  for 
this  Court  to  make  an  abstract  declaration 
that  segregation  is  bad  and  then  have  It 
evaded  by  tnclts? 

Mr  Mabshall.  No.  sir.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
sir,  we  have  had  cases  where  we  have  taken 
care  of  that  But  the  point  is  that  It  is  my 
assumption  that  where  this  Is  done.  It  will 
work  out.  If  I  might  leave  the  record,  by 
statute  In  some  states 

Justice  Fb.\nk>  CRTEX  It  would  be  more  im- 
portant information.  In  my  mind,  to  have 
you  spell  out  la  concrete  what  would  hap- 
pen If  this  Court  reverses  and  the  case  gotrs 
back  to  the  District  Court  for  the  entry  of  a 
decree 

Mr  M\Rsn.\ij..  I  think,  sir,  that  the  decree 
would  t>e  entered  which  would  enjoin  the 
school  offlclals  from,  one,  enrorclng  the  stat- 
ute, two,  from  segregating  on  the  basis  of 
race  or  color.  Then  I  think  whatever  district 
lines  they  d.'e-*-.  if  it  c  in  be  shown  that  those 
lines  are  drawn  on  the  basis  of  race  or  color, 
then  I  think  they  wuuld  violate  the  Injunc- 
uon  If  the  lines  are  drawn  on  a  natural  ba- 
sis, without  regard  to  race  or  color,  then  I 
think  nobody  would  have  any  co.iiplaici 

Mr  President,  is  that  not  amazing  "^ 
Nobody  would  have  anj-  complaint,  said 
Associate  Justice  Marshall  Wliat  would 
be  the  burden''  It  would  be  to  show  the 
school  board  had  drawn  the  lines  to  put 
the  school  on  the  basis  of  race,  but  if 
you  could  prove  that  no  child  was  de- 
nied admission  because  of  race,  namely, 
given  his  freedom  of  choice  then.  Mr. 
President,  there  would  be  no  violation. 

Mr  President.  I  want  to  refer  specif- 
ically to  the  transcript  I  am  reading 
because  I  see  my  dLstingulshed  colleague 
from  Rhode  Island  has  entered  the 
Chamber  We  are  ulktng  about  and  I  am 
relating  arguments  made   18  years  ago 


by  Thurgood  Marshall  to  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  Senator's  admoni- 
tion about  the  right  in  Brown  against 
Board  of  Education  and  how  can  any- 
one m  conscience,  as  a  southern  school 
board,  or  as  a  Senator,  or  as  a  public  of- 
ficial deny  or  delay  that  right;  can  we 
not  get  on  and  make  sure  those  rights 
are  enjoyed  by  all  regardless  of  race. 

Tliat  IS  what  I  understand  to  be  the 
argument  of  the  distinguished  Senator. 
I  am  statmg  our  response  to  that  argu- 
ment. Here  the  rights  are  found  as  no 
better  explained  and  elucidated  upon 
than  by  Thurgood  Marshall  himself  In 
his  very  language  when  he  stated  cate- 
gorically that  when  you  are  given  free- 
dom of  choice  you  are  not  denied  your 
rights.  I  am  not  trjing  to  beg  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE  The  only  distinction 
there  Is  that  freedom  of  choice  is  per- 
missible provided  It  is  not  done  in  order 
to  create  segregation. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right.  You  left 
that  part  out. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Freedom  of  choice. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Freedom  of  choice. 
That  goes  to  the  root,  and  if  It  does  pro- 
hibit or  avoid  integration  it  is  not  per- 
missible We  are  juggling  words.  It  de- 
pends on  what  you  want  to  do  with  this 
freedom  of  choice.  If  you  want  to  create 
segregation  it  is  wrong;  If  you  want  to 
destroy  segregation  It  is  right. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  not  what  the 
Constitution  states.  How  can  you  have 
freedom  of  choice  in  order  to  promote 
integration? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  did  not  say  "to  pro- 
mote integration  "  I  said  "to  destroy  seg- 
recration  "  No  one  is  talking  about  forc- 
ing Intecjration.  We  are  talking  about 
the   elimination   of  segrecation 

Mr  HOLLINGS  Here  are  the  words  of 
Thurgood  Marshall : 

That  win  not  put  anybody  In  any  school. 

What  IS  coma  on  In  the  South  today'' 
They  are  going  around  affirmatively 
putting  people  in  schools  First  they  said 
It  was  to  correct  racial  imbalance  Then, 
when  they  got  on  to  that  In  Concress  they 
said  we  were  trying  to  eliminate  dual 
schools  And  when  we  got  on  that  partic- 
ular score— North.  South,  East,  and 
West — then  they  said.  No,  you  have  got 
to  have  aftlrmatively.  a  unitary  school  " 
What  is  a  unitarv-  .schooP  I  will  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  what  it  is 

Mr  P.\STORE  I  never  invented  the 
word.  Why  dees  the  Senator  ask  mC  But 
if  the  Senator  ai.k.^  what  a  public  school 
Ls.  I  will  tell  him  what  a  public  school  is 
It  IS  a  .school  to  which  all  childrt-n  can  )Jo. 
reeardless  of  race,  color  or  creed,  and 
that  rinht  is  implicit  in  th'*  D«'claration 
of  Independence 

Mr  HOLLINGS  Exactly 

Mr  PASTORE  That  Is  what  it  says; 
that  regardleiss  of  race,  color,  or  creed. 
all  men  are  created  equal  That  Ls  all  I 
know  And  the  pal  tern  has  been  in  .some 
of  the  Slates  th.it  have  been  reluctant 
to  move  away  from  scL»reKation  that, 
throuch  the  pattern  of  freedom  of  choice, 
they  have  gotten  them-selves  into  private 
schools  and  created  a  whole  new  private 


school  system.  I  think  that  is  a  horrible 
mistake,  because  eventually  it  is  going 
to  destroy  the  public  school  system, 
which  is  the  ver>'  bulwark  of  our  Nation. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  Senator  has 
jumped  to  private  schools.  That  is  some- 
thing else. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  Is  all  mixed  up  in 
it. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  are  talking  about 
the  Elementary -Secondary  Education 
Act.  What  we  are  doing  is  guaranteeing 
what  the  Senator  said;  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  and  that  all  children 
should  be  admitted  to  public  schools  re- 
gardless of  race. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  freedom  of 
choice.  Where  in  the  New  York  statute 
does  it  allow  for  desegregation  or  avoid- 
ance of  segregation  in  the  public  school 
system  because  of  race?  We  are  reaffirm- 
ing the  Constitution  that  no  one  shall  be 
denied  because  of  race. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  a  black  mother  with 
a  black  child  wants  that  child  to  go  to 
a  school  which  is  predominantly  white, 
I  call  that  freedom  of  choice.  If  a  white 
mother  wants  to  remove  a  child  from  a 
school  that  is  predominantly  black,  or 
half  black  and  white,  in  order  not  to  have 
her  child  associate  In  the  same  school- 
room with  black  chUdren,  that  is  not 
freedom  of  choice.  That  is  a  freedom  of 
choice  that  is  prohibited  by  the  Consti- 
tuUon  of  the  United  States.  That  Is  the 
distinction:  The  Senator  can  talk  about 
this  until  the  cows  come  home,  but  it  will 
not  change  It. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  What  the  Senator  is 
talking  about  Is  freedom  of  choice  for 
blacks,  but  not  for  whites. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No;  I  just  think  we 
must  have  a  freedom  of  choice  that  fol- 
lows the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  but  the  other  kind  is  not  freedom 
of  choice.  The  Senator  can  tie  it  up  In 
all  the  blue  ribbons  and  red  ribbons  he 
wants  to.  but  what  we  are  arguing  is 
that  there  is  a  pattern  in  some  States 
where  schools  have  not  been  integrated, 
where  segregation  is  still  going  on,  where 
there  is  a  dual  system,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  has  said  it  must  be  broken.  It 
must  be  broken  if  we  are  to  exemplify 
the  true  character  and  the  true  meaning 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  all  it  amounts  to. 

The  only  reason  I  got  into  this  debate 
was  that  the  Senator  saw  fit  to  mention 
my  name  as  I  came  into  the  Chamber.  He 
used  somethins  I  said  16  or  17  years  aeo. 
If  I  .said  it  50  years  ago.  I  stick  by  it 
today. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  was  quoting  what 
was  said  about  5  weeks  ago.  m  December, 
and  the  argument  was  to  the  effect  th;U 
what  has  been  a  right  founded  by  the 
Supreme  Court  cannot  be  denied  an  in- 
dividual because  of  race  I  am  answer- 
ing by  sayinc  we  have  that  freednm  of 
choice,  paraphrasing  the  14th  amend- 
ment, and  It  cannot  be  denied  to  any- 
one. "The  Senator  is  talking  about  tyin>: 
It  up  in  red  or  blue  ribbons,  but  it  h?s 
been  drer,.sed  up  m  the  North  by  the 
unitarv  school  system.  Who  has  moved 
up  there''  Tlicy  talk  about  many  moving, 
and  the  Constitution,  and  the  problem, 
but  where,  proportionately,  is  the  prob- 
lem? In  the  North  or  the  South? 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi will  tell  the  Senator  I  have  not 
condoned  that.  I  have  been  against  that. 
I  think  it  should  apply  to  the  North  and 
South.  East,  and  West.  I  think  If  the 
Senator  will  look  at  the  record  he  will 
find  that  is  what  I  have  said.  Look  at 
the  words  in  the  rear  of  the  Chamber, 
"E  Pluribus  Unum."  That  means  one 
country  for  all. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  am  trying  to  get 
"HEW  E  Pluribus  Unum"  to  the  rest  of 
the  Nation.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to 
do.  [Laughter.] 
Will  the  Senator  help  me? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  will  tell 
me  what  the  latter  means. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  One  out  of  many,  and 
many  out  of  one.  Will  the  Senator  go 
adong  with  an  smiendment  to  apply  that 
uniformly  over  America? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes,  uniformly;  that  it 
must  apply  to  North  and  South.  East,  and 
West.  I  will  go  along. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Since  we  have  the 
Senator's  support  and  we  are  progress- 
ing— Specifically,  what  is  wrong  with  the 
New  York  statute  which  has  been  passed 
and  signed  by  the  Governor  of  New  York, 
and  not  by  rednecks? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  should 
ask  me  alwut  the  Rhode  Island  statutes. 
I  am  not  responsible  for  New  York.  Look 
at  the  New  York  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  already  dealt  with 
that. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  not  down  here  talking  about 
3  It.  The  people  of  New  York,  by  a  vote  of 
X  2  to  1  on  the  part  of  their  representa- 
tives in  the  lower  house,  did  it.  The  lower 
house  of  the  legislature  gave  the  bill  a 
third  reading  and  sent  it  to  the  senate. 
The  senate  gave  It  a  third  reading,  and 
Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  signed  it  into 
law.  What  did  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  have  to  say  about  that? 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  spoke  about  it  an  hour  ago  and 
expressed  his  opinion  about  It.  He  ex- 
pressed his  disagreement  with  it. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  have  finally  got- 
ten him.  to  make  a  statement  on  at.  Now 
we  have  to  hear  from  the  other  Senator. 
That  does  not  elicit  his  support.  The  fact 
is  they  are  talking  about  equal  rights. 
They  have  been  talking  about  Vietnam 
and  Biafra  How  about  the  200,000  segre- 
,  gated  black  children  in  New  York?  Have 
we  seen  anybody  from  New  York  come 
out  here  to  talk  about  it?  No;  they  are 
talking  about  the  South.  Yet  we  have  a 
situation  in  Darlington  and  Greenville 
Counties    in    South    Carolina.    We   will 

show  you  where  they  have  been 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  clear  a  point,  if  the 
Senator  is  taking  a  school  right  in  the 
center  of  Harlem,  where  I  assume  all  or 
at  least  90  percent  of  the  children  are 
black.  I  do  not  know  what  we  can  do 
about  that  unless  we  get  into  the  element 
of  busins. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Oh.  oh 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Let  me  finish;  no  "oh. 
oh."  I  can  understand  that  that  is  a 
condition  that  has  existed  because  that 
happens  to  be  the  character  of  the 
neighborhood.  I  do  not  condone  that  be- 
cause I  think  we  should  break  up  these 
ghettos  and  give  the  people  a  chance 


to  breathe  fresh  air  like  every  other  good 
American.  But  the  Senator  has  to  admit 
that  ttiere  are  some  places  in  this  coun- 
try where,  in  the  same  community,  there 
Is  a  black  school  and  a  white  school.  So 
we  are  talking  about  an  entirely  different 
thing. 

V  I  think  we  twist  logic  a  little  when  a 
school  right  in  the  middle  of  Harlem  that 
is  pointed  out  as  all  black.  I  can  point 
out  schools  where  there  are  no  blacks 
In  the  community.  But  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  is  a  community  where  there 
is  a  black  school  and  a  white  school, 
where  the  blacks  cannot  go  with  the 
whites  and  the  whites  cannot  go  with 
the  blacks  and  listen  to  the  same  school 
teacher.  That  is  what  we  are  talking 
about. 

I  walked  into  the  Chamber  with  no 
design  to  debate.  I  was  listening  to  the 
Senator  and  he  mentioned  my  name.  So 
I  got  into  a  colloquy  with  him.  But  I 
want  him  to  understand  that  there  is  no 
man  in  the  Senate  that  I  love  and  re- 
spect more  than  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  And  the  Senator 
knows  there  Is  no  one  I  love  and  respect 
more  than  him.  That  is  why  I  want  him 
to  stay  here.  [Laughter  in  the  galleries.] 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  us 
have  order  in  the  galleries. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  do  not  say  that 
lightly,  because  the  Senator  knows  I  ad- 
mire him.  I  had  been  working  under  him 
on  important  problems  in  the  South  12 
years  ago.  before  I  came  to  the  Senate. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  shield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  No;  let  me  complete 
this  thought.  My  distinguished  friend 
from  Rhode  Islsuid  just  spoke  in  support 
of  the  neighborhood  schools ;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  No;  I  did  not  say  that. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  He  said  they  had 
them  in  Harlem. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  using 
the  word  "support."  I  did  not  say  that. 
I  gave  him  the  facts  as  to  the  existence 
of  a  situation  that  created  this  situation. 
Possibly  in  the  past  there  was  some- 
thing that  should  have  been  avoided  and 
was  not  avoided.  Maybe  those  people 
should  have  been  given  an  opportunity, 
under  equtU  housing  tind  fair  housing. 
to  go  out  smd  buy  themselves  homes, 
and  be  helped  to  move  out  of  the  ghetto. 
They  could  not  do  that,  so  they  had  to 
be  cranmied  into  the  ghetto.  They  had  to 
go  to  school  where  they  could  go  to 
school — not  down  at  Staten  Island  or 
somewhere,  but  at  their  neighborhood 
school. 

I  say  that  what  we  ought  to  do  is  re- 
move this  rot  from  our  American  system. 
We  ought  to  give  these  people  a  chance 
to  spread  out,  to  move  into  suburbia,  to 
move  out  of  the  ghettos.  Once  we  have 
done  that,  it  will  remove  even  that  sort 
of  segregation  out  of  the  North,  and  I 
am  all  for  that.  But  if  anyone  in  the 
North  is  deliberately  segregating  school- 
children, I  am  absolutely  against  it, 
whether  it  is  the  North,  the  South,  the 
East,  or  the  West.  That  is  all  I  am  saying. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Would  the  Senator 
call  the  New  York  statute  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  segregate  in  New  York? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  New  York  statute. 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  It  is  word  for  word, 
the  words  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi and  myself. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  read  New 
York  statutes.  I  have  enough  to  do  to  try 
to  read  the  statutes  of  Rhode  Island  and 
the  statutes  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  have  noticed  that 
some  people  get  real  busy,  and  do  not 
want  to  read  the  New  York  law. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  whether  the  New 
York  law  is  good  or  bad,  I  ask,  should 
that  be  our  guiding  light?  Can  we  not 
use  our  own  judgment?  Can  we  not  have 
a  freedom  of  choice,  and  use  our  own 
judgment? 

Mr,  HOLLINGS.  Freedom  of  choice; 
that  is  what  I  wanted  to  hear  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  say.  Our  law  in  South 
Carolina  not  only  gives  freedom  of  choice 
to  Senators,  but  to  children  and  parents 
as  well. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  freedom  of  choice 
I  am  talking  about  is  one  wrapped  in 
nobility. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  And  within  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  within  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield 
for  a  imanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  am  happy  to  yield, 
provided  I  may  do  so  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield 
for  another  unanimous-consent  request 
on  the  same  subject  matter? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  for  that  purpose  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  if  he  is  will- 
ing to  agree  to  vote  at  a  time  certain  on 
the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  About  2:15  will  be 
fine. 

Mr.  E^f^GLETON.  WiU  the  Senator 
agree  to  3:45  this  afternoon?  That  is 
agreeable  to  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, the  Senator  from  New  York   (Mr. 

JAVITS)  . 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  in  the  same  boat 
as  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  If  I  wait 
until  then,  I  lose  some  of  my  support.  I 
gather  that  if  we  vote  before  then,  the 
Senator  will  not  have  some  of  his  people 
back.  So  perhaps  we  had  better  not  have 
an  agreement.  Maybe  we  had  better  just 
go  along.  I  do  not  think  I  can  agree  to 
a  time  certain  which  will  not  disfranchise 
some  of  the  Senator's  supporters. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Would  3:30  be  more 
amenable? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Some  Senators  I 
know  of  are  going  to  be  leaving  by  2:30. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  none  of  out  members  are  planning 
to  leave  by  2:30,  because  there  are  going 
to  be  votes  today,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
there  will  be  votes  tomorrow.  I  wish  to 
serve  notice  that  Senators  who  have  such 
ideas  in  mind  ought  to  do  a  little  recon- 
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Sideling,  because  we  have  important 
business  to  do  here,  the  peoples  business. 
We  are  goin^'  to  lake  3  days  off  next  week, 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  remain  here  and 
tend  to  the  people's  business,  and  stay  on 
the  job. 

Mr.  PELL  Mr.  President,  as  manager 
of  the  biU.  I  should  like  to  say  how  happy 
I  am  to  hear  the  views  of  the  majority 
leader  in  that  regard. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr  STENNIS.  Mr  President,  itn  me 
assure  the  majority  leader  and  all  other 
Members  of  the  Senate,  as  one  of  the 
authors  of  two  of  these  amendments,  that 
there  is  certainly  no  attempt  here  to 
delay  votes  or  postpone  votes,  or  anything 
else,  except  to  discuis  this  matter  on  the 
merits.  We  want  to  get  on  with  this 
thing  just  as  fast  as  we  can.  But  there 
15  nothing  before  the  Senate  now.  nor 
will  there  be  any  other  time  this  year, 
that  IS  any  more  important  to  our  people 
than  these  amendments.  They  will  be 
fully  explained,  and  everyone  will  have  a 
chance  then  to  vote  as  he  sees  fit.  I  just 
want  to  make  that  clear;  and  I  told  the 
majority  leader  before  he  called  the  bill 
up  that  would  be  our  position. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  corroborate  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  stated.  This 
is  a  most  important  question.  There  is 
no  filibuster  going  on.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  delay  as  far  as  facing  up  to 
amendments  is  concerned,  and  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  maneuvering  to  see 
how  many  Senators  will  be  here  at  this 
time  and  how  many  will  be  here  at  that 
tune. 

Any  Senator  who  leaves  at  any  time 
leaves  on  the  basis  of  his  own  resp^insi- 
bility.  He  takes  his  own  chances.  He  has 
to  answer  to  his  own  people  and  Ins  ow  n 
conscience  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
all  stay  here  and  do  what  we  can  to 
complete  action  on  this  measure  and 
other  important  measures.  I  would  hope 
that  Senators  would  not  take  advantage 
of  a  Saturday,  if  we  meet,  to  stay  away, 
because  if  we  meet  on  Saturday  ihe  fir.st 
order  of  business  will  be  a  live  quorum 
call  We  will  not  be  meeting  on  Saturday 
just  for  show  purposes,  we  will  be  meet- 
ing to  attend  to  the  people's  business,  and 
that  IS  what  we  are  here  to  do. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr  DOMINICK  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  that  purpose 

Mr  DOMINICK  Mr  President.  lOst  to 
test  this  matter  out.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  commencing  at  2  o'clock 
today,  there  be  a  time  limitation  of  one- 
half  hour  on  the  pending  amendment,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  opponents 
of  the  amendment  and  myself,  rnd  that 
we  vote  on  it  at  "2  30. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object  personally,  it  was  my  under- 
standing that  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, the  Senator  from  New  York  iMr. 
Javitsi,  was  somewhat  averse  to  such 
a  unanimous  consent  agreement.  I  should 
not  attempt  to  speak  for  him:  someone 
:  n  the  other  side  should  be  speaking  for 
him. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 


object  to  that  time  limitation.  I  did  clear 
the  matter  with  the  Senator  from  New- 
York,  and  he  is  amenable  to  voting  at 
3  30  or  3  45 

Mr  MANSFIELD  What  was  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Colorado'.' 

Mr.  DOMINICK  To  start  with  a  half 
hour  time  hmitatiun  at  2  o'clock,  and 
vote  at  2  30. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  object,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
IS  heard. 

Mr  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request' 

Mr  HOLLINGS  I  yield 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ob- 
ject. We  have  put  a  rule  into  eflect  that 
we  will  not  consider  any  other  business 
for  3  hours  except  the  pending  business. 
In  other  words,  we  have  put  into  effect 
the  Pastore 

Mr.  PASTORE  Germaneness  rule. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Pastore  ger- 
maneness rule.  It  was  agreed  to  on  both 
sides,  under  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment We  have  had  to  object  to  smiilar 
reque>ts  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  and  others.  It  does  not 
make  the  leaders  very  popular  with  their 
colleagues,  but  unfortunately  I  have  to 
do  it  in  this  instance  as  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  point 
of  order  is  well  taken.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  the  intent  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  to  delay  the  leadership.  Any 
time  Senators  can  agree  on  a  time  for 
a  vote  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nelson  in  the  chair' .  The  Senate  will  be 
in  order.  The  Senator  will  suspend  until 
order  is  restored.  Senators  will  resume 
their  seats  or  carry  on  their  conversations 
outside  the  Chamber 

The  Senator  from  South  CaroUna  may 
proceed 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  Mr.  President,  once 
more  I  emphasize  that  the  only  argument 
that  seems  to  bring  about  the  interest 
or  twinge  the  conscience  of  Senators  in 
any  fashion  against  freedom  of  choice 
IS  the  statement  that  the  freedom  of 
choice  has  been  used  to  deny  or  delay 
the  rights  of  the  indmdual.  That  is  why 
I  am  addressing  my  remarks  to  exactly 
what  rights  the  individual  lias,  and  em- 
phasize, in  the  .same  breath,  that  that  is 
what  our  freedom  of  choice  amendment 
guarantees — exactly  what  the  14th 
amendment  has  Euaranleed.  and  exactly 
what  the  court  lUself  found  in  the  orig- 
inal ca.se  of  Brown  against  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Topeka.  Kans  .  on  May  17. 
19.54. 

In  1952.  when  the  then  Mr  Thurgood 
Marshall,  who  is  now  As.sociate  Justice 
Marshall,  was  arguing  the  ca.ses  and  re- 
sponding to  the  questions  of  then  Justice 
Frankfurter,  this  issue  was  di.sru.ssed.  I 
quote  Mr.  Thurgood  Marshall,  who  is 
now  an  A^soclate  Justice: 

But  If  this  Court  would  reverse  and  the 
case  be  sent  back,  we  are  not  sisklng  for 
affirmative  relief  That  will  not  put  anybody 
m  any  school 


This.  I  submit.  Is  exactly  what  the 
Supreme  Court  is  trying  to  do  in  the 
Alexander  decision,  in  finding,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  a  unitary  school,  for 
what  that  may  be. 

I  quote  further  from  the  remarks  of 
Justice  Frankfurter : 

Justice  FR.*NKrvRTER  It  would  be  more  im- 
portant information,  in  my  mind,  to  have 
you  spell  out  in  concrete  what  would  happen 
If  this  Court  reverses  and  the  case  go«s  back 
to  the  Disinct  Court  for  the  entry  of  a  decree. 

Mr  NUrshmj.  I  think,  sir,  that  the  decree 
would  be  em«red  which  would  enjoin  the 
school  officials  from,  one.  enforcing  the  stat- 
ute, two.  from  segregating  on  the  basis  of 
race  or  color  Then  I  thlnjt  whatever  dis- 
trict lines  they  draw.  If  It  can  be  shown 
that  those  lines  are  drawn  on  the  basis  of 
race  or  color,  then  I  think  they  would  violate 
the  injunction  If  the  lines  are  drawn  on  a 
natural  b.isls.  without  regard  to  race  or  color, 
then  I  think  that  nobody  would  have  any 
complaint. 

That  is  Mr.  Marshall  talking  about  the 
operation  of  the  public  school  system. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  left 
the  Chamber,  but  we  were  talking  about 
the  schools  in  the  ghettos  and  perhaps 
the  conditions  in  New  Jersey.  I  do  not 
know  whether  New  Jersey  has  heard  of 
the  Brown  against  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion decision  of  1954.  but  this  seems  to 
allude  to  New  York  and  to  New  Jersey. 

I  quote  Justice  Frankfurter: 

Justice  Frankfurter.  There  is  a  thing  that 
I  do  not  understand  Why  would  not  that 
inevitably  Involve — unless  you  have  Negro 
ghettoes.  or  if  you  find  that  language  of- 
fensUe.  unless  you  have  concentrations  of 
Negroes,  so  that  only  Negro  children  would 
go  there,  and  there  would  be  no  while  chil- 
dren mixed  with  them,  or  vice  versa— why 
would  It  not  Involve  Negro  children  saying. 
"I  want  to  go  to  this  school  Instead  of  that 
school"? 

Mr  Marshall  That  Is  the  Interesting 
thing  m  this  procedure.  They  could  move 
over  Into  that  district,  if  necessary.  Even  If 
you  get  stuck  in  one  district,  there  Is  al- 
ways an  out,  as  long  as  this  statute  is  gone. 

Tliat  was  then  chief  attorney  for  the 
NAACP.  Thurgood  Mai-shall.  now  an  .As- 
sociate Justice,  stating  the  limitation  of 
vrhat  could  be  found  and  not  be  found 
under  the  Constitution.  Affirmatively,  he 
says  there  is  "always  an  out."  You  can 
move  out  and  go  to  another  area  and 
apply  within  that  district,  so  long  as  the 
district  is  outUned  to  provide  public  edu- 
cation not  on  the  basis  of  race. 

I  quote  further : 

They  could  move  over  into  that  district, 
if  necessiiry.  Even  it  ycu  get  stuck  In  one 
district,  there  Is  always  an  out,  as  long  as 
this  statute  Is  gone. 

The  statute  is  gone,  and  they  still  do 
not  have  it  to  please  themselves  up  North 
and  the  political  administrations  of  this 
country  So  they  have  adopted  busing 
systems.  Where?  In  North  Carolina  and 
in  South  Carolina.  Not  in  New  York,  not 
in  Chicago.  No  HEW  there.  No  constitu- 
tional or  equal  justice  i^der  law.  No  "E 
plunbus  unum"  in  Ntfw  York.  Just  in 
South  Carolina  and  in  North  Carolina. 
I  quote  again  Tliurgood  Marshall: 
There  are  .several  ways  that  can  be  done. 
But  wo  have  instances.  If  I  might,  sir,  where 
they  have  been  able  to  draw  a  line  and  to  en- 
close— this  is  In  the  North — to  enclose  the 
Negroes,  and  In  New  York  those  lines  have 
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on  every  occasion  been  declared  unreason- 
ably drawn,  because  It  is  obvious  that  they 
were  drawn  for  that  purpose. 

Jxisiice  FRANitFURTER  Gerrymandering? 
Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
thev  used  the  word  -gerrymander." 

So  in  South  Carolina,  If  the  decree  was 
entered  as  we  have  requested,  then  the  school 
district  would  have  to  decide  a  means  other 
than  race,  and  If  It  ended  up  that  the  Negroes 
were  all  in  one  school,  because  of  race,  they 
would  be  violating  the  injunction  just  as  bad 
as  they  are  by  violating  what  we  consider  to 
be  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  now. 

Justice  Frankfurter.  Now,  I  think  it  Is  im- 
portant to  know,  before  one  starts,  where  he 
is  going.  As  to  available  schools,  how  would 
that  cut  across  this  problem?  If  everything 
was  done  that  vou  wanted  done,  would  there 
be  phvslcal  facilities  within  such  drawing  of 
lines  as  you  would  regard  as  not  evasive  of 
trli6  decree? 

Mr  Marshall.  Most  of  the  school  buildings 
are  now  assigned  to  Negroes,  so  that  the 
Negro  buildings  are  scattered  around  in  that 
county  Now,  as  to  whether  or  not  lines  could 
be  properly  drawn,  I  say  quite  frankly,  sir, 
I  do  not  know.  But  I  do  know  that  In  most  of 
the  southern  areas— It  might  be  news  to  the 
Court— there  are  very  few  areas  that  are  pre- 
domlnantlv  one  race  or  the  other. 

Justice  Frankftrter.  Are  you  going  to 
argue  the  District  of  Columbia  case? 

Mr.  Marshall    No.  sir. 

If  yen  have  any  questions.  I  would  try, 
but  I  cannot  bind  the  other  side. 

Justice  FRANKFtTRTER.  I  just  wondcrcd,  m 
regard  to  this  question  that  we  are  discuss- 
ing, how  what  you  are  Indicating  or  contem- 
plating would  work  out  In  the  District  \t 
tomorrow  there  were  the  requirement  that 
there  must  be  mixed  groups. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Most  of  the  schools  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  would  be  Integrated. 
There  might  possibly  be  some  In  the  concen- 
trated areas  up  In  the  northwest  sectlor 
There  might  be.  But  I  doubt  It.  But  I  thlr.t: 
the  question  as  to  what  would  happen  if 
such  decree  was  entered — I  again  point  out 
that  It  Is  actually  a  matter  that  is  for  the 
school  authorities  to  decide. 

Can  you  imagine  someone  now  sitting 
on  the  Supreme  Court  and  harkening 
the  memory?  Every  time  a  Judge  is  nom- 
inated to  be  a  member  of  the  Court,  they 
give  him  a  memory  test.  They  say,  '"What 
did  you  say  back  in  1948?"  Or  some  other 
time.  Now  I  say  to  now  Associate  Jus- 
tice Marshall,  let  us  go  back  to  your 
original  language  when  he  was  the  chief 
attorney  for  the  NAACP.  I  quote: 

I  again  point  out  that  It  Is  actually  a  mat- 
ter that  Is  for  the  school  authorities  to  de- 
cide, and  it  Is  not  a  matter  for  us.  It  seems 
to  me.  as  lawyers,  to  recommend  except 
where  there  Is  racial  discrimination  or  dis- 
crimination on  one  side  or  the  other. 

But  my  emphasis  is  that  all  we  are  asking 
for  Is  to  take  off  this  state-Imposed  segre- 
gation It  Is  the  state-imposed  part  of  It 
that  affects  the  individual  children.  And  the 
testimony  In  many  Instances  Is  along  that 
line 

I  conclude  this  part  of  his  language: 
So  in  South  CaroUna.  If  the  District  Court 
issued  a  decree — and  I  hasten  to  add  that  In 
the  second  hearing  when  we  were  prevented 
from  arguing  segregation,  the  argimient  was 
made  that  on  the  basis  of  the  fact  that  the 
schools  were  still  unequal,  we  should  get  re- 
lief on  the  basis  of  the  Slpuel  decision — the 
court  said  In  that  case,  no,  that  the  only 
relief  we  could  get  wovUd  be  this  relief  as 
of  September,  and  In  that  case  the  court  took 
the  position  that  It  woiUd  be  Impossible  to 
break  Into  the  middle  of  the  year.  If  I  might 
anticipate  a  question  on  that,  the  point 
would  come  up  as  to,  If  a  decree  In  this  case 
should  happen  to  be  Issued  by  the  District 


Court,  or  In  a  case  slmUar  to  this,  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  would  be  a  time  given 
for  the  actual  enrollment  of  the  children,  et 
cetera,  and  changing  of  ctUldren  from  school 
to  school.  It  would  be  my  position  in  a  case 
UJte  that,  which  Is  very  much  in  answer  to 
the  brief  filed  by  the  United  States  in  this 
case — It  wotUd  be  my  position  that  the  im- 
portant thing  Is  to  get  the  principle  estab- 
lished, and  If  a  decree  were  entered  saying 
that  facilities  are  declared  to  be  imequal 
and  that  the  appellants  are  entitled  to  an 
Injunction,  and  then  the  District  Court  Is- 
sues the  InJuncUon,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
it  would  go  without  saying  that  the  local 
school  board  had  the  time  to  do  it.  But  obvi- 
ously it  covUd  not  do  it  over  night,  and  It 
might  take  six  months  to  do  it  one  place  and 
two  months  to  do  It  another  place. 

Herein.  Mr.  President,  I  emphasize— 
and  these  are  the  words  of  Thurgood 
Marshall: 

Again,  I  say  it  Is  not  a  matter  for  judicial 
determination.  That  would  be  a  matter  for 
legislative   determination. 

And  What  has  been  found,  if  you 
please,  in  the  Alexander  decision,  just 
a  few  months  ago?  It  is  dated  Octo- 
ber 29.  1969.  and  is  only  two  pages  in 
length.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decision 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

StTFREME    COtJBT    OF    THE    UNTTED    STATES,    NO. 

632.  October  Term,  1969 
Beatrice  Alexander  et  al.,  Petitioners,  v. 
Holmes  County  Board  of  Education  et  al., 
on  Writ  of  CerUorarl  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit.  (Oc- 
tober 29.  1969) 

Per  Curiam:  These  cases  come  to  the 
Court  on  a  petition  for  certiorari  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit.  The 
petition  was  granted  on  Octoger  9,  1969,  and 
the  case  set  down  for  early  argument.  The 
question  presented  Is  one  of  paramount  Im- 
portance, involving  as  It  does  the  denial  of 
fundamental  rights  to  many  thousands  of 
school  children,  who  are  presently  attending 
Mississippi  schools  under  segregated  condi- 
tions contrary  to  the  applicable  decisions  of 
this  Court.  Against  this  background  the 
Court  of  Appeals  should  have  denied  all  mo- 
tions for  additional  Ume  because  continued 
operation  of  segregated  schools  under  a 
standard  of  allowing  "all  deliberate  speed" 
for  desegregation  is  no  longer  constitution- 
ally permissible.  Under  explicit  holdings  of 
this  Court  the  obligation  of  every  school 
district  Is  to  terminate  dual  school  systems 
at  ohce  and  to  operate  now  and  hereafter 
only  unitary  schools.  Griffin  v.  School  Board, 
sn  U.S.  218,  234  (1964);  Green  v.  County 
School  Board  of  New  Kent  County,  391  U.S. 
430,  43&-349,  442  (1968).  Accordingly, 
It  is  hereby  adjudged,  ordered,  and  decreed: 

1.  The  Court  of  Appeals'  order  of  August 
28,  1969,  Is  vacated,  and  the  cases  are  re- 
manded to  that  court  to  issue  its  decree  and 
order,  effective  immediately,  declaring  that 
each  of  the  school  districts  here  involved 
may  no  longer  operate  a  dual  school  system 
based  on  race  or  color,  and  directing  that 
they  begin  immediately  to  operate  as  uni- 
tary school  systems  within  which  no  person 
Is  to  be  effectively  excluded  from  any  school 
because  of  race  or  color. 

2.  The  Court  of  Appeals  may  In  Its  discre- 
tion direct  the  schools  here  Involved  to  ac- 
cept all  or  any  part  of  the  August  11,  1969, 
recommendations  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  with  any 
modifications  which  that  court  deems  proper 
Insofar  as  those  recommendations  insure  a 
totally  unitary  school  system  for  all  eligible 
pupils  without  regard  to  race  or  color. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  may  make  its  de- 


termination and  enter  its  order  without  fur- 
ther arguments  or  submissions. 

3.  While  each  of  these  school  systems  is 
being  operated  as  a  tuiltary  system  under  the 
order  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  DisUlct 
Court  may  hear  and  consider  objections 
thereto  or  proposed  amendments  thereof, 
provided,  however,  that  the  Court  of  Appeals' 
order  shall  be  compUed  with  In  all  respects 
while  the  District  Court  considers  such  ob- 
jections or  amendments,  Lf  any  are  made.  No 
amendments  shall  become  effective  before 
being  passed  upon  by  the  Cotirt  of  Appeals. 

4.  The  Coiu^  of  Appeals  shall  retain  juris- 
diction to  insure  prompt  and  faithful  com- 
pliance with  Its  order,  and  may  modify  or 
amend  the  same  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
or  desirable  for  the  operation  of  a  unitary 
school  system. 

5.  The  order  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  dated 
August  28,  1969,  having  been  vacated  and  the 
case  remanded  for  proceedings  In  conformity 
with  this  order,  the  judgment  shall  Issue 
forthwith  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  is  re- 
quested to  give  priority  to  the  execution  of 
this  judgment  as  far  aa  possible  and  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  Court  said: 

Against  this  background  the  Cotirt  of  Ap- 
peals shotUd  have  denied  all  motions  for  ad- 
ditional time  because  continued  operation  of 
segregated  schools  under  a  standard  of  allow- 
ing "all  deliberate  speed'  for  desegregation 
Is  no  longer  constitutionally  permissible. 

How  does  that  become  the  Constitu- 
tion one  time  in  May  of  1954,  and  now 
comes  October  1969  and  without  any 
argument  by  Congress  the  Court  says 
that  this  no  longer  is  the  Constitution? 

Is  that  not  convenient,  the  way  the 
Court  rewrites  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America? 

And  they  wonder  what  the  turmoil  is 
among  those  they  call  the  silent  major- 
ity of  the  people  of  this  country. 

They  talk  of  trickery,  as  Jtistice  Frank- 
furter did. 

Who  is  being  tricky? 

I  again  quote  from  the  decision: 

Under  explicit  holdings  of  this  Court  the 
obligation  of  every  school  district  is  to  ter- 
minate dual  school  systems  at  once  and  to 
operate  now  and  hereafter  only  unitary 
schools. 

What  is  that?  The  Court  does  not  say. 
What  is  a  unitary  school?  I  have  been 
working  on  school  boards  for  20  years 
and  I  had  been  bringing  trustees  to 
Washington  and  I  do  not  understand  it. 
This  is  what  happens  as  a  result  of  the 
Alexander  decision.  I  think  the  distin- 
guished leader,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  would  be  interested  in 
this:  With  dehberate  speed,  they  took 
into  consideration  the  human  element. 
Schools  are  operated  by  taxpayers'  money 
but  generally  speaking  we  have  to  have 
a  vote  of  the  people  in  order  to  issue  the 
bonds.  We  have  to  have  school  trustees 
who  are  not  paid.  A  school  trustee,  in 
large  measure,  is  elected  by  the  people. 
Some  are  appointed  after  they  are  ar- 
gued into  serving  on  the  school  boards 
because  there  is  no  honor  to  it.  It  is  per- 
forming a  real  public  service. 

They  are  moving  along  with  deliber- 
ate speed.  The  schools  in  Mississippi  un- 
der which  this  decision  was  made  were 
found  by  HEW  to  be  moving  along  with 
deliberate  speed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  the  Senator,  has  he  completed  his 
remarks? 
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Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  should  lilte  to  finish 
this  one  thought  and  take  a  minute. 

Mr.  President,  that  same  HEW  found. 
as  I  am  going  to  show  In  the  record 
made  before  the  Appropriations  Cora- 
mjttee.  that  we  were  working  and  mov- 
ing along  in  the  South.  We  bring  the 
trustees  in  and  they  come  foru-ard,  and 
they  aae  told.  "You  have  got  to  do  better 
You  are  usmg  this  freedom  of  choice  as 
a  gimmick.'  HEW  says  you  are  evadmg 
the  decision  by  trickery.  You  have  got  to 
give  them  what  is  all  over  the  country. 
•E  Pluribus  Unum."  equal  Justice  under 
law.  You  have  got  that  trustee  about 
ready.  Take  him  over,  he  has  got  his 
hearing. " 

The  trustee  goes  back  and  works  on 
another  plsui  and  by  the  time  he  works  it 
out — just  like  Kansas  City  which  went 
about  as  far  as  it  could — they  come  In 
from  behind  and  knock  him  down,  they 
destroy  him  politically.  And  locally  where 
he  does  not  have  anything  to  operate  the 
schools  with,  HE\^'  does  not  have  to  go 
along  with  the  findmgs  of  the  Court  We 
have  thus  defeated  education  under  the 
guise  of  the  Alexander  decision.  We  have 
defeated  its  intent  and  purpose  If  that 
is  the  thrust  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
in  the  Alexander  decision,  then  I  say 
they  will  have  defeated  the  very  purpose 
they  had  m  mind. 

Mr  President.  I  shall  elaborate  fur- 
ther on  this  subject  with  findings  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropnauons  and  other 
statistics. 

CNANIMOCS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the  pending 
Dominick  amer.dment  the  vote  occur  at 
3  o'clock  p.m.  today,  and  that  the  time, 
up  to  that  time,  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr 
Dominick  ■ ,  or  whomever  they  may 
designate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
with  the  understanding  that  we  do  vote 
at  3  o'clock,  even  if  either  party  yields 
back  its  time 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Yes.  I  asked  specifi- 
cally IjT  a  vote  at  3  o'clock 

Mr.  DOMINICK  Mr  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  ob.iect — and  I  hope 
that  I  shall  not — I  want  to  make  sure 
that  we  have  at  least  a  naif  hour  before 
the  vote  so  that  we  can  explain  our 
respective  sides 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  The  time  will  start 
now 

Mr   DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr  Mc- 
GovEP.N  in  the  chair'  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mii^souri 
I  Mr  Eaglet(1n  ' . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  MLssouri  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes 

Mr.  EAGLETON  Mr  President,  the 
matter  now  pending  before  us  Is  the 
Dominick  amendment  w  hich  would  strike 
from  H.R  514  all  reference  to  public 
housing  projects  and  public  housing 
students 

So  that  we  may  understand  where  we 
have   been   and  where,   presumably,  we 


may  be  heading.  It  would  be  worthwhile 
briefly  to  recapitulate  that  which  has 
occurred  to  date  both  In  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate 

The  concept  of  Impacted  aid  dates 
back  a  good  number  of  years,  to  the 
early  1950's.  when  the  program  was  con- 
ceived as  the  first  Federal  ald-to-educa- 
tijn  program  It  came  about  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment constructed  military  installa- 
tions In  certain  jurisdictions.  It  created 
enormous  hardships  on  the  school  dis- 
trict in  which  the  installation  was  situ- 
ated because  the  school  district  had  tax- 
able property  taken  ofT  the  tax  rolls  and 
became  burdened  with  the  educatlcn  of 
the  children  of  the  military  personnel. 
Thus  it  was  deemed  proper  that  when  the 
Federal  Government  by  its  activities  took 
property  from  the  lax  rolls  in  a  jurisdic- 
tion and  simultaneously  superimposed  on 
that  very  property  students  who  had  to 
be  educated  by  a  local  school  district, 
then  that  school  district  would  bo  com- 
pensated by  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  impact  it  had  created 

Through  the  years,  this  beginning  im- 
pacted aid  was  expanded  to  Include  other 
types  of  federally  connected  and  federally 
related  children,  those  who  work  on,  but 
live  off  military  bases,  anc*  so  forth. 

From  Its  rather  modest  beginnings  m 
the  early  1950's.  the  impacted  aid  pro- 
gram has  grown  to  the  point  today  where 
It  exceeds  $500  million  m  annual  appro- 
priations. 

The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, by  a  closely  divided  vote,  amended 
Public  Law  874,  the  basic  impacted  aid 
program,  included  in  that  definition,  2 
years  hence,  public  housing  students, 
and  deemed  that  they  qualify  as  "B" 
type  students  under  impacted  aid.  The 
rationale  for  this  action  was  that  Just 
as  the  Federal  Government  created  a 
hardship  or  an  impact  on  a  local  school 
district  by  establishing  a  nonproperty 
taxable  military  base  with  the  children 
connected  therewith,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment likewise  created  a  hardship  or 
an  Impact  when  it  set  into  play  the 
machmerj-  for  the  creation  of  public 
housing  and  mtroduced  into  such  pub- 
he  housing  thousands  of  children  to  be 
educated.  To  state  It  another  way.  the 
financial  Impact  on  a  school  district  of  a 
nontaxable  public  housinu  project  Is 
Just  as  grave,  just  as  burdensome,  just 
as  onerous  as  a  nontaxable  militarv'  ba.se. 

Tlie  proposal  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  met  with  con- 
siderable objection.  Many  Senators  from 
Statos  now  receiving  significant  amounts 
of  impacted  aid  under  Public  Law  874 
felt,  since  the  program  is  already  under 
fire  and  since  we  do  not  know  precisely 
the  amount  of  money  which  is  gomg  to 
be  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1970  for 
impacted  aid.  that  to  include  a  new- 
category  and  to  more  broadly  base  the 
cnteria  by  which  impacted  aid  is  paid 
would,  maybe,  jeopardize  the  whole  pro- 
gram and  dilute  the  moneys  currently 
being  received  by  many  districts  in  this 
country 

Therefore,  yesterday,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  'Mr.  Yarborocgh' — Joined  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  'Mr.  Pell*. 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  tMr.  Dom- 
inick 1 .  and  myself — Introduced  and  we 


agreed  to  what  might  be  called  a  com- 
promise as  follows: 

Instead  of  commingling  public  housing 
students  in  the  basic,  existing  deflmtlon 
of  "A  "  and  "B"  categories  under  Im- 
pacted aid.  we  would  create  a  separate 
"C"  category  to  be  separately  funded,  if 
ever  any  funds  were  forthcoming.  What- 
ever funds  appropriated  for  public  hous- 
ing children  would  not  be  commingled  or 
mtertwined  with  funds  appropriated  for 
"A"  and  "B"  students  "C"  students,  that 
is  public  housing  students,  would  have 
to  be  funded  on  a  separate  line  item 
basis 

Quite  frankly.  Mr.  President.  I  will  be 
candid  enough  to  concede  that  In  my 
Judgment  if  this  concept  finally  becomes 
law.  the  chances  of  "C"  aid  being  funded 
immediately  or  substantially,  under  the 
present  budgetary  exigencies,  are  quite 
remote.  What  we  hope  to  do  is  to  bring 
into  being  a  legislative  mechanism  for  the 
recognition  of  the  needs  of  school  dis- 
tricts with  substantial  public  housing  and 
to  await  the  actual  funding  of  same  imtll 
such  time  as  the  pressures  on  the  budget 
are  less  severe. 

I  want  to  make  It  abundantly  clear 
that  if  we  go  ahead  with  section  203.  as 
amended  by  the  Yarborough  amendment. 
if  it  IS  not  stricken  from  the  bUl.  as 
would  be  done  by  the  Dominick  amend- 
ment, those  school  districts  currently  re- 
ceiving impacted  aid  will  in  no  way  find 
their  funds  diluted  by  this  action. 

This  item  is  completely  separate  and 
completely  distinct.  With  the  Yarborough 
amendment  this  is  no  question  of  divert- 
ing funds  that  are  currently  going  to 
certain  districts  to  other  districts.  "A" 
and  ■  B"  students  remain  completely  sep- 
arate from  "C"  students 

This  concept  is  not  new  or  novel.  It 
has  been  considered  by  Congress  before, 
although  this  is  the  farthest  along  on 
the  legislative  ladder  than  it  has  gotten. 

It  is  endorsed  in  resolutions  passed  by 
the  American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators, the  Council  of  Chief  State 
School  Officers,  the  National  Association 
of  School  Boards  of  Education,  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 
the  National  Education  Association,  and 
the  National  School  Boards  Association. 

These  six  prestigious  organizations  in 
their  resolution  said: 

We  support  the  grant  efforts  of  Congress 
to  amend  the  Act  ol  September  30.  1950,  Pub- 
lic Law  874,  which  Is  the  basic  impacted  aid 
law.  to  provide  ananclal  assistance  In  lieu 
ol  taxes  to  those  local  school  districts  which 
have  tax-exempt  public  housing  units  within 
their  boundaries 

We  have  placed  on  the  desk  of  each 
Senator  a  memorandum  which  statisti- 
cally summarizes  the  situation  as  we 
view  it.  This  statistical  summary  will  be 
found  also  at  pages  2468  and  2469  of 
the  Record  of  February  4.  1970. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Prc.=^^ident,  I  rise  to 
voice  my  strong  opposition  to  the  Dom- 
inick amendment  which  would  strike 
section  203  of  the  bill  which  provides  for 
the  inclusion  of  children  from  public 
housing  units  under  the  Impacted  aid 
program. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  best  for  this  dis- 
cussion If  we  first  looked  to  the  theory 
which  underlines  our  inclusion  of  this 
section  In  the  pending  bill. 
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The  Impacted  air  program  was  first 
established  to  aid  those  local  school  dis- 
tricts which  suddenly  found  themselves 
carrying  Increased  numbers  of  school- 
children due  to  the  movement  of  people 
into  the  area  to  work  on  a  Federal  de- 
fense installation  It  was  deemed  equita- 
ble that  aid  should  be  made  available 
to  local  school  districts  for,  not  only  did 
the  Federal  activity  bring  new  children 
into  the  school  system  but  It  also  took 
from  the  public  tax  rolls,  lands  and 
buildings  which  would  otherwise  be  con- 
sidered part  of  the  local  community's  tax 
base  and  therefore  part  of  the  financial 
support  for  the  educational  institution. 

Many  years  have  passed;  however,  the 
equitable  basis  for  that  decision  of  sup- 
port for  local  schools  is  still  a  valid  one 
even  when  one  considers  certain  various 
inequities  which  have  been  allowed  to 
develop  in  the  allocation  of  such  sup- 
port. 

In  this  year's  consideration  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  legis- 
lation, the  question  of  the  inclusion  ol 
children  from  public  housing  imder  the 
impacted  program  was  raised.  Our  dis- 
cussions brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  the  fact  that 
the  same  theory  supporting  an  impact 
payment  for  Federal  defense  installa- 
tions is  also  a  valid  one  when  one  con- 
siders public  housing  supported  under 
various  Federal  statutes.  The  Congress 
enacts  legislation  which  makes  attrac- 
tive the  building  of  public  housing  in 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the  Nation. 
Indeed,  it  provides  funds  for  these  ac- 
tivities. Once  those  housing  projects  are 
completed,  the  same  type  of  an  Impact 
on  the  local  schools  is  experienced  in 
that  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  school  children  to  be  served 
and  the  federally  supported  activity  has 
taken  from  the  tax  base  of  the  local  com- 
munity land  which  would  be  taxable  to 
support  public  schools.  Discussions  on 
this  Inclusion  of  public  school  children 
were  long  and  heated.  However,  the  basic 
equitable  nature  of  the  amendment  was 
recognized. 

And  here  I  would  add  that  we  in  the 
Education  Subcommittee  are  fully  cogni- 
zant of  the  recent  report  on  Impacted  aid 
issued  by  the  Battelle  Memorial  Institute. 
This  report  spoke  lucidly  and  clearly 
about  the  present  impacted  program,  and 
made  specific  recommendations  to  which 
the  Senate  should  perhaps  give  thought. 
Indeed  I  fully  expect  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct possibility  that  we  shall  have  hear- 
ings on  the  Battelle  report. 

There  was  concern  raised  in  the  com- 
mittee and  indeed  on  the  Senate  floor 
yesterday  as  to  what  would  be  the  fate 
of  the  present  recipients  of  impacted 
assistance  with  the  inclusion  of  the  pub- 
lic housing  children  under  the  program. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  accepted 
on  the  floor  yesterday  an  amendment 
which  would  provide  for  a  separate  line 
item  to  fund  these  Increased  entitle- 
ments. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Missouri  has, 
in  his  discussion,  amplified  on  many  of 
the  points  I  have  made  today.  Indeed, 
the  two  charts  which  he  has  offered  for 
our  consideration  fully  demonstrate  that 
the  impact  under  the  housing  programs 
has  been  of  vast  magnitude.  I  question 
the  arguments  which  say  that  one  State 


will  receive  eight  to  10  times  more  than 
another  State,  for  by  raising  that  straw- 
man,  we  are  saying  that  the  Senate  must 
not  accept  this  amendment  because  some 
States  have  been  more  aggressive  in  their 
implementation  of  Federal  housing  stat- 
utes. I  would  urge  the  Senate  to  defeat 
the  Dominick  amendment  and  by  doing 
so  demonstrate  its  support,  not  only  of 
the  schoolchildren  involved,  but,  of  the 
States  and  cities  which  have  sought  to 
make  better  living  conditions  available 
to  its  citizens. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distingtiished 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  back 
in  1937  I  authored  the  public  housing 
bill.  And  I  am  very  familiar  with  the  law 
then  enacted,  as  well  as  with  the  many 
amendments  that  were  written  into  the 
law  thereafter. 

The  Federal  Government  is  involved 
in  the  construction  of  public  housing  by 
the  contribution  of  money  and  the  guar- 
antee of  loans  or  public  authority  bonds. 
The  property  itself  is  not  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  owned  by  an 
authority  created  by  the  State,  and  the 
Federal  Government  contributes  some 
funds  by  way  of  subsidy  assists  with  the 
cost  of  interest,  suid  insures  the  bonds 
which  are  issued  In  order  to  construct 
these  buildings  so  that  poor  people  can 
get  good  housing  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

Mr.  President,  this  program  of  im- 
pacted aid  started  during  World  War  n 
or  soon  thereafter.  At  that  time  there 
was  good  reason  to  support  communities 
because  the  schools  had  to  bear  a  heavy 
burden  caused  by  the  children  of  the 
workers  needed  to  staff  defense  facilities. 
An  imprecedented  demand  was  placed  on 
the  local  school  authorities,  and  at  that 
time  there  was  no  tax  base  available  to 
help  them  meet  it. 

In  the  1950's,  the  Congress  provided 
specifically  that  this  impact  aid  was  to 
be  available  to  districts  in  which  there 
were  people  working  for  the  Federal 
Government  on  federally  owned  prop- 
erty. That  has  been  extended  now  to  in- 
clude not  only  the  military,  but  also 
people  working  in  post  offices  In  a  com- 
munity. 

It  has  also  been  amended  In  order  to 
Include  the  children  of  Senators,  like 
in  the  adjoining  counties  In  Maryland. 

Mr.  President,  this  law  has  been 
abused,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  abuse  it  fur- 
ther. If  we  extend  it  to  cover  the  children 
of  those  In  low-rent  housing  projects  all 
over  the  coimtry,  we  would  be  introduc- 
ing a  principle  completely  at  odds  with 
the  intent  of  the  law. 

The  amoimt  of  money  required  today 
for  these  Impacted  aresis  amounts  to  a 
great  deal.  In  fact,  the  HEW  bill  was 
vetoed  by  President  Nixon  because  it 
provided  more  money  for  this  purpose 
than  the  President  desired  to  spend. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  merely  because  the 
Federal  Government  assists  in  the  con- 
struction of  public  housing  in  any  city 
so  as  to  benefit  the  local  people,  we  are 
being  asked  here  to  pay  for  the  education 
of  those  children  living  in  the  low-rent 
projects.  As  I  said  awhile  ago,  these 
projects  are  not  Federal  property.  They 
are  State  or  municipal  property.  In  the 


contract  entered  into  between  the  local 
authority  and  the  Federal  Government 
in  order  to  finance  public  housing,  the 
Federal  Government  puts  up  a  certain 
amoimt  by  way  of  subsidy.  As  I  recall.  It 
started  out  in  1937  at  3.5  percent  and  it 
is  now  up  to  over  6  percent. 

Now,  in  addition  to  the  amovmt  of 
money  the  Government  has  put  into 
these  projects  we  are  being  asked  to  pro- 
vide almost  $400  million  per  year  in  or- 
der to  pay  for  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  those  persons  who  occupy  that 
housing.  I  think  we  are  simply  going  too 
far,  particularly  in  this  bill,  where  the 
Federal  Government  is  being  asked  to 
provide  $35  billion  over  a  period  of  4 
years  for  elementary  schools.  I  think 
that,  in  Itself,  Is  sufQclent. 

It  is  plain  nonsense  for  us  to  compare 
the  attempt  to  provide  moneys  to  edu- 
cate children  living  in  public  housing 
with  those  children  living  on  military 
posts,  or  even  working  in  the  post  of- 
fice. The  entire  thrust  of  the  Federal  aid 
to  elementary  and  secondary  schools  pro- 
gram, enacted  by  the  Congress  in  1965 — 
was  to  provide  funds  especially  to  assist 
these  low-income  school  districts.  This 
bill  would  provide  another  program  to 
do  the  same  thing — it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  EIRVIN,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Louisisma  if  thus  far  Federal  aid 
to  impacted  areas  has  not  been  restricted 
to  those  areas  where  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment took  the  initiative  and,  in  a 
sense,  placed  the  Impaction  upon  the 
States?  In  other  words,  this  kind  of  aid 
has  been  restricted  in  the  past  to  aid 
made  necessary  because  of  the  initiative 
of  the  Federal  Government  itself. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Exactly.  In  this  case, 
as  I  pointed  out  awhile  ago,  the  local 
authorities  come  to  the  Federtd  Govern- 
ment for  assistance  In  helping  them  to 
build  public  housing  in  order  to  take  care 
of  the  people  of  that  State. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
if  all  of  the  public  housing  existing  any- 
where in  the  United  States  is  public 
housing  which  is  put  there  on  the  ini- 
tiative of  the  States? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  The  localities  and  States 
affected  ultimately,  and  over  a  period  of 
years,  have  to  reimburse  the  Federal 
Government  for  every  penny  expended 
to  assist  in  public  housing. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, except,  as  I  said,  that  the  Federal 
Government  fumishes-'a  certain  amount 
of  money  each  year  by  way  of  paying 
6  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project  to  the 
authority  that  constructs  the  buildings. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  if  he  does  not 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, in  the  belief  that  adding  such  items 
as  this  to  the  Federal  impacted  area, 
provisions  will  tend  to  bring  the  entire 
Federal  impacted  area  program  into  dis- 
repute and  into  disfavor  with  the  general 
public  of  this  Nation? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  doubt  about  it.  It  is  already  in 
disrepute  by  allowing  the  children  of 
Senators      residing      in      Montgomery 
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County  to  be  included  in  the  total 
quaUfying  the  county  for  impacted  aid. 
Where  children  of  Senators  go  to  schools 
in  Montgomerv'  County,  the  school  dis- 
tnct  then  collects  from  tlie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment between  $700  to  $1,500  per 
student. 

If  this  were  to  be  appUed  to  the  now 
existing  public  housing  constructed  all 
over  the  countrj-  it  would  make  the 
amount  go  up  to  31.014  billion.  I  think 
the  effect  of  this  would  be.  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  pointed  out. 
to  destroy  a  good  program  that  started 
quit*  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mi-self  such  tune  as  I  may  reqiure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
MoNioYA  in  the  chair'.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana.  He  has 
had  a  great  amount  of  experience  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. I  think  he  has  done  a  very 
fine  Job  of  analyzing  the  problems  cre- 
ated by  the  inclusion  of  public  housing 
within  the  impacted  area  field. 

I  think  we  should  go  back,  as  he  so 
ably  pointed  out,  to  the  purpose  of  the 
ong  nal  Impacted  area  bill.  The  purpose 
was  to  provide  that  where  a  national  in- 
stallation has  been  created  to  fulfill  a 
national  need,  and  where  this  has  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  local  district,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  do  something 
about  taking  care  of  that  adverse  effect. 
Obviously,  the  first  thing  that  hits  a 
school  district  when  a  military  installa- 
tion or  massive  Federal  complex  comes 
mto  the  area  is  that  land  is  taken  off  the 
tax  rolls.  Therefore.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment does  not  have  the  tax  base  to 
support  those  schools.  Second,  children 
of  the  employees  in  that  area  are  going 
to  go  to  the  local  school  district  and 
thereby  Increase  the  overall  burden  of 
that  school  district.  This  happens  be- 
fore those  people  start  paying  taxes  to 
take  care  of  their  own  children. 

In  other  words,  the  theory  of  the  pro- 
gram originally.  a.-<  I  conceive  it.  was 
sensible  and  logical,  and  it  was  some- 
thing needed  at  the  time  when  we  were 
expanding  the  military  complex  and  the 
Federal  complex  throughout  the  coun- 
try*. As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  said, 
it  has  changed  to  some  degree  since  that 
time.  It  has  been  enlarged,  and  because 
of  the  enlargement  inequities  have  crept 
up.  The  Senator  referred  to  those  where 
children  of  Senators  attending  school 
in  Maryland  can  be  counted  as  children 
of  Federal  employees  and  the  Federal 
Government  pays  money  to  take  care 
of  them.  I  agree  that  thus  is  perfectly 
silly.  Nevertheless,  this  has  been  the  ef- 
fect, and  that  particular  type  problem 
is  the  thing  which  has  been  creatinn 
questions  Ln  the  minds  of  the  public  It 
is  the  kind  of  thing  that  has  been  creat- 
ing questions  in  the  minds  of  four  Presi- 
dents on  whether  or  not  we  .should  go  on 
with  the  impacted  areas  program — at 
least  in  its  present  form 

I  had  a  letter  just  the  other  day  from 
a  resident  of  my  State  which  .said.  "Let 
us  not  talk  all  the  time  about  Montgom- 
ery County.  Md.  It  is  not  just  Mont- 
gomery County  "  In  Colorado  we  have  a 
low-cost  city,  which  is  a  residential  city. 


which  takes  care  of  the  lower  ranking 
and  enlisted  personnel  at  Fort  Carson, 
one  of  the  prominent  mlliUiry  bases  for 
NORAD.  and  the  military  i)ersonnel  on 
Peterson  Field.  If  we  .should  eliminate 
the  class  B  from  any  impacted  area  aid 
these  people  would  have  to  be  assessed 
an  additional  35  to  38  mills  simply  to 
maintain  the  present  level  of  the  financ- 
ing of  their  schools. 

So  I  think  it  can  be  seen  that  there  is 
a  real  problem  in  any  approach  which 
would  eliminate  or  dilute  the  funds  for 
class  B  under  impacted  areas. 

But  even  though  we  have  a  problem 
here,  what  happened  in  committee?  My 
good  friend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  proposed  that  we  put  pub- 
lic housing  under  section  B,  so  that  chil- 
dren in  public  housing  all  over  the  coun- 
try will  be  considered  in  the  same  fashion 
as  those  of  Federal  employees.  I  tried  to 
strike  public  housing  in  committee.  I  was 
defeated.  I  said,  as  a  compromise,  we  will 
offer  a  separate  line  item  and  see  if  we 
can  do  that,  so  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  have  a  chance  to  see  that 
there  are  two  separate  items  to  con- 
sider, one.  Impacted  area  as  now  con- 
stituted, and.  two.  children  of  public 
housmg.  This  effort  was  aLso  defeated  in 
committee 

It  was  only  after  we  started  mounting 
a  fight  on  the  floor  that  we  were  able  to 
get  the  Yarborough  compromise  on  the 
floor.  This  is  of  some  help,  but  not  much. 
What  is  the  matter  with  putting  chil- 
dren in  public  housing  in  the  same 
formula''  This  Ls  the  key  issue.  Public 
housing  does  not  fall  into  the  same  prin- 
ciple The  Federal  Government  Is  not 
moving  into  the  area,  taking  land  away 
from  the  tax  rolls  and  putting  in  new- 
children  The  children  are  there  now  and 
are  going  to  public  school  already.  So 
this  situation  does  not  fit  mto  that  cate- 
gory at  all.  These  are  State  or  local  units, 
largelv.  or  city  or  State-o»-ned  proper- 
ties. The  local  or  State  government  de- 
termines where  they  are  going  to  be 
placed,  and  the  Federal  Government  has 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  It. 

Second,  the  people  have  to  be  in  al- 
most all  cases,  residents  of  that  very  area 
before  they  are  entitled  to  move  into  a 
public  housing  unit  So  there  is  not  the 
injection  of  new  people  coming  in  and 
impacting  a  new  area  The  people  are 
already  there  The  children  are  already 
going  to  school.  They  have  already  been 
Uken  care  of  one  way  or  another 

Third,  the  argument  is  made  that 
since  I  oppose  the  public  housing  con- 
cept. I  am  against  children  or  people  liv- 
ing m  public  housing  ThLs  argument 
makes  me  'uptight  "  Every  time  we  make 
this  suggestion,  others  say  we  are  against 
education  or  we  do  not  like  children  It 
is  so  silly  it  is  not  worth  talking  about, 
but  I  do  think  the  point  should  be  made 
in  the  Record 

Neither  I  nor  the  committee  have  any- 
thing against  children  of  families  in  low 
cost  housing  units  Those  children  are 
counted  in  determinmg  how  much  money 
a  dustnct  will  get  from  title  I  funds- 
education  to  the  disadvantaged  That  is 
now  in  the  bill  It  has  been  in  existing 
law  and  it  remains  in  the  bill  'Whether 
my  amendment  is  adopted  or  loses,  they 
will  still  be  receiving  assistance,  kjecause 
they   are   being   counted   in   the  overall 


disadvantaged  children  for  the  purposes 
of  title  I. 

Let  us  go  for  a  moment  to  the  Battelle 
report.  We  authorized  that  report  to 
study  the  impacted  area  program.  In 
round  figures,  we  paid  $180,000  for  the 
report.  The  Battelle  report  was  issued  in 
January,  after  we  had  reported  the  bill 
with  this  public  housing  feature  in  it, 
and  just  before  our  committee  report  was 
printed.  This  is  the  conclusion  of  the 
Battelle  report  in  connection  with  the 
issue  that  we  are  discussing  today: 

ITiere  would  appear  to  be  no  satisfactory 
reason  for  broadening  the  Impact  Areas 
Program  to  encompass  children  occupying 
public  housing  units  If  Congress  and  the 
Administration  are  concerned  with  problems 
of  large  city  education  — 

I  might  interject   that   we  certainly 

are 

they  win  find  that  the  most  appropriate 
vehicles  for  Implementing  that  concern  are 
outside  the  scope  of  a  reasonable  impacted 
area  program 

The  taxpayers  paid  $180,000  for  the 
Battelle  Report.  Congress  authorized  it. 
Congress  asked  the  institute  to  make  the 
report.  This  is  the  conclusion  of  the  re- 
port. Yet,  despite  it.  we  seem  to  be  tend- 
ing to  go  contrary  to  its  recommendation. 
That  does  not  make  much  point  to  me. 

Here  are  some  of  the  quotations  from 
that  report  with  respect  to  the  proposal 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  First 
of  all  the  question  of  Federal  impact: 

Th«  fact  that  the  public  housing  units 
are  not  owned  by  the  Federal  Government 
means  that  public  housing  differs  consider- 
ably from  the  housing  which  normally  gives 
rise  to  entitlements  under  the  Imp.ict  Aid 
Program 

Another  factor  worthy  of  consideration  Is 
that  public  housing  projects  have  been  con- 
structed In  response  to  local  government  de- 
cisions to  build  such  projects  under  ground 
rules  that  were  known  In  advance  to  them. 
In  this  sense,  the  public  housing  Impart  has 
not  been  imposed  upon  the  local  area  in 
quite  the  same  way  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  buy  land  and  build  a  new  mili- 
tary base  without  the  consent  of  local  gov- 
ernment. 

I  think  that  expresses  it  in  summary 
about  as  clearly  as  anything  we  could 
sav  So  what  do  we  do  now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Public  housing  has  nothing  to  do  with 
a  national  Federal  grabbing  of  property 
and  impacting  the  district.  The  purpose 
of  the  impacted  areas  program  was  to 
take  care  of  such  a  situation.  Public 
housing  does  not  result  by  virtue  of  a 
Federal  activity  in  determining  the  loca- 
tion It  does  not  draw  any  significant 
number  of  children  across  district  school 
lines  It  is  going  to  cost  at  least  $236  mil- 
lion additional  to  fund  it.  if  it  ever  gets 
funded  The  average  public  housing  pay- 
ments imder  the  bill  as  written  now 
would  be  over  twice  the  average  loss  of 
tax  revenues  involved  in  a  move  from 
private  housing  to  public  housing 

So  we  are  compotmding  the  problem 
Instead  of  making  it  simpler  to  try  to 
solve  whatever  inequities  exist  in  the 
impacted  area  problem 

Let  us  get  into  the  disparities,  for  a 
moment,  which  would  occur  in  the  bill  if 
It  were  funded 
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I  may  as  well  go  into  some  specifics 
which  I  cited  in  the  Record  yesterday, 
and  which  I  shall  repeat  today. 

Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  and  'Vermont 
have  an  almost  identical  low-income  pop- 
ulation. However,  under  the  bill  as  writ- 
ten, Nevada  would  receive  approximately 
six  times  more  funds  than  'Vermont, 
while  New  Hampshire  would  receive 
eight  times  more  than  'Vermont. 

'Virginia  and  Colorado  have  approxi- 
mately identical  numbers  of  low-income 
children,  but  Colorado  would  receive  $1.6 
million,  if  the  bill  were  fully  funded,  and 
'Virginia  S4.5  million.  'Virginia  would  re- 
ceive some  three  times  more  than  Col- 
orado would  receive,  with  approximately 
the  same  number  of  low-income  children. 
So  if  we  consider  it  as  a  way  to  assist 
big  cities,  we  get  some  real  disparities. 
This  is  what  the  Battelle  report  states: 

If  inclusion  of  public  housing  is  considered 
as  a  way  to  assist  the  big  cities  with  educa- 
tional problems,  it  provides  extreme  dis- 
parities in  assistance.  It  Is  difficult  to  find 
a  rationale  that  would  indicate  that  big  city 
problems  in  Boston  are  so  much  worse  than 
those  In  Los  Angeles  that  Boston  should 
receive  11  times  as  much  per  pupil  as  Los 
Angeles.  Likewise  it  Is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  Nashville  differs  from  LoulBvllle  so  much 
as  to  justify  payment  some  9  times  as  much 
per  dlsadvantkged  pupil  residing  In  Nashville 
as  In  Louisville.  These  perverse  distributions 
result  from  the  fact  that  the  incidence  of 
children  In  public  housing  Is  only  remotely 
related  either  to  the  total  educational  prob- 
lem of  large  city  systems  or  to  the  disad- 
vantaged children  in  various  systems. 

In  short,  If  the  problem  to  be  solved  Is  big 
city  education  or  education  of  the  dlsad- 
3C  vantaged  It  will  always  l>e  both  more  equlta- 
^  ble  and  more  efficient  to  address  those 
problems  directly  rather  than  trying  to  ad- 
dress them  through  public  hotislng  alloca- 
tions under  Impact  aid. 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  summarizes  the 
situation  that  we  have  here.  There  is 
only  one  more  point  that  I  wish  to  make, 
and  I  address  this  largely  to  the  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  think 
they  know,  and  I  certainly  suspect,  that 
once  this  becomes  a  line  item  bill  before 
them,  every  possible  pressure,  from  every 
group  you  can  think  of — everyone  wants 
more  money  for  their  schools,  and  I  do 
not  blame  them;  I  think  It  is  great — all 
the  pressures  in  the  world  are  going  to 
be  there,  to  try  to  get  it  funded.  Then 
other  groups  are  going  to  come  In  and 
say.  "You  did  this  imder  the  impacted 
area  program  for  families  In  public  hous- 
ing imits,  which  is  a  federally  guaranteed 
program:  we  ought  to  do  it  for  other 
federally  guaranteed  programs.  '  We  are 
going  to  get  into  an  endless  number  of 
different  federally  guaranteed  programs. 
I  certainly  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
start  out  with  that  type  of  situation  in 
this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee as  much  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
take  8  minutes. 

I  think  the  first  thing  to  do  is  deal  with 
this  Battelle  study.  The  Battelle  study 
makes  the  finding  that  there  is  some 
inequity  in  doing  what  we  have  tried  to 
do  in  the  committee,  but  its  essential 
findins  is  that  if  it  is  done,  they  think 


it  ought  to  be  done  with  Federal  edu- 
cation funds — page  9-4 — rather  than 
Federal  housing  fimds.  That  is  their 
general  idea. 

They  suggest,  therefore,  that  public 
housing  children  be  omitted,  but  they 
also  suggest  very  material  reforms  in  the 
rest  of  Public  Law  874.  It  seems  to  me 
most  imfair  if  we  seek  to  enforfce  that 
part  of  the  Battelle  report  which  results 
in  killing  off  the  public  housing  children, 
but  we  do  not  enforce  that  part  which 
maintains  the  inequity  and  injustice 
which  is  inherent  in  Public  Law  874. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  say 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Ellender),  one  of  the  original  three 
authors  of  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
bill,  which  I  had  the  honor  to  sponsor 
when  I  was  a  brandnew  Representative 
in  the  other  body,  has  put  it  absolutely 
right.  'What  he  said,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  the  law  has  been  abused,  and  he 
does  not  want  to  abuse  it  further. 

I  do  not  want  to  abuse  it,  either,  Mr. 
President.  That  is  why  I  think  it  Is  time 
to  make  it  a  little  fairer  than  it  is.  This 
law  has  been  in  existence  since  Septem- 
ber of  1950  and  you  can  no  more  justify 
the  children  of  post  oflBce  workers  being 
loaded  on  impacted  areas  than  the  man 
in  the  moon.  The  same  applies,  of  course, 
to  children  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives as  well. 

This  whole  program  has  become  em- 
bedded in  the  educational  system  of  this 
country;  and,  once  embedded,  it  Is  hard 
to  root  it  out.  One-quarter  of  the  school 
districts  of  this  country  benefit  from 
impacted  area  aid,  and  a  total  of  2.6 
million  children  are  involved. 

Yet  only  348.000  of  those  children  are 
the  children  of  parents  who  both  live 
and  work  on  Government  reservations, 
so-called  "A"  children.  That  Is  some 
little  indication,  Mr.  President,  of  how 
this  program  Is  being  abused.  It  is  being 
abused  to  the  extent  of  about  85  per- 
cent. 'What  we  are  being  told  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  the  people 
with  him  is,  "You  fellows  with  public 
housing  projects  just  stay  off  our  pre- 
serve. We  do  not  wish  to  lose  what  we 
have.  Just  leave  It  with  us." 

That  Is  the  bare,  bald  fact  of  it.  Mr. 
President,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 
You  can  make  just  as  good  a  case  for 
public  housing  children  as  for  any  other 
children  covered  here,  except  perhai>s 
children  of  those  who  live  and  work  on 
Government  reservations.  I  will  except 
them;  but  that  group  is  only  about  15 
percent  of  the  total. 

'Why  do  I  say  you  can  make  as  good  a 
case?  In  the  first  place,  the  way  Federal 
public  housing  works,  no  taxes  are  paid 
to  the  local  municipality  except  some 
$11  In  lieu  of  taxes  per  child  as  indicated 
In  the  committee  report.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  costs  of  education  anywhere 
running  at  an  average  from  $700  to  $1,200 
annually  a  child,  no  matter  how  cheaply 
you  do  it,  you  can  see  what  happens  to 
local  communities  subjected  to  that  kind 
of  impact. 

It  Is  not  a  fact  that  all  the  Federal 
Government  does  is  finance  public  hous- 
ing when  it  is  buUt.  It  pays  an  annual 
subsidy  In  respect  of  public  housing, 
and  makes  an  annual  payment  in  lieu 
of  taxes.  It  is  an  ongoing  activity  of 


the  Federal  Government,  in  every  budg- 
et we  write. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.JAVrrS.Iyield. 

Mr.  PELL.  Is  it  not  correct  that  even 
that  pittance  of  $11  a  year  does  not  go 
to  the  school  district,  but  to  the  local 
municipal  government? 

Mr.  jA'vrrs.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
right. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  says 
the  amoimt  paid  is  what? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Eleven  dollars  per  child. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  law  requires  the 
public  housing  agents  to  pay  10  percent 
in  lieu  of  taxes,  an  amoimt  equal  to  10 
percent  of  the  rent  collected  from  the 
people. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  certainly 
amoimts  to  more  than  $10. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  know.  All  I  am  saying 
is  that  the  allocated  part  of  that  pay- 
ment in  lieu  of  taxes  attributable  to 
education,  per  chUd,  is  an  average  of  a 
few  cents  over  $11  a  child.  That  10  per- 
cent covers  lots  of  other  things — police, 
fire,  streets,  traflac,  garbage,  and  every- 
thing else. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor realizes  that  by  the  construction  of 
public  housing,  your  police  force  is  re- 
duced a  good  deal,  and  many  other 
things  are  cut  from  the  city  budget  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  they  have  public 
housing  there. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Oh,  not  at  all. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  some  people  advocated  that 
public  housing  be  constructed. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  As  a  practical  matter, 
that  is  not  so.  As  a  practical  matter, 
municipal  budgets  have  not  been  cut  be- 
cause of  public  housing.  And  that  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  basic  reason  why  I 
sponsored  the  House  bill.  I  cannot  say 
about  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  but 
my  basic  reason  was  that  people  should 
live  decently,  instead  of  Uke  subhimisai 
creatures,  in  structures  worthy  of  our 
country.  That  was  one  of  the  noble  mo- 
tives for  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  Act 
when  it  was  passed  in  1948. 

So  I  respectfully  submit.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  $11  figure,  insofar  as  it  repre- 
sents a  proportionate  share  for  each 
child  in  public  housing,  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  way  of  doing 
rough  justice  around  here.  When  it  is 
aborted,  as  passage  of  this  amendment 
would  do,  it  is  going  to  work  out  badly 
for  everyone,  for  us  as  well  as  for  those 
who  have  had  the  benefit,  for  18  years, 
of  this  impacted  area  aid.  The  adminis- 
tration is  after  this,  and  if  we  are  going 
to  make  it  Inequitable,  they  may  be  right. 
Just  as  we  have  in  the  past  stood  with 
Members  from  many  areas  in  behalf  of 
this  Federal  impact  aid,  we  want  it  now, 
and  we  ask  them  to  stand  with  us.  The 
logic  is  the  same  for  both;  and  I  hope, 
Mr.  President,  that  we  will  not  cast  a 
vote  which  will  take  a  one-sided  view  of 
this  situation.  Yet  that  is  what  it  comes 
down  to,  in  essence. 

There  are  2.6  million  children  involved. 
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I  repeat,  because  that  Is  the  critically 
Important  argument  now.  thait  only  348.- 
000  of  those  children  have  parents  who 
Live  and  work  on  Federal  Government 
property.  The  rest  has  been  added  on  and 
on  and  on.  Mr.  President. 

Now  we  are  suddenly  goirig  to  get 
highly  moral  about  the  whole  thing,  and 
cut  out  the  children  who  live  In  public 
housin^r  That  is  all  the  amendment 
amounts  to.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  <  Mr.  E.agleton  > . 

the  author  of  this  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  take  one  additional 
minute. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Senator  Eagleton. 
the  author  of  the  amendment,  has  cer- 
tainly demonstrated  his  good  f&lth  by 
accepting  the  proposition  of  a  separate 
line  Item  in  the  budget  with  respect  to 
the  children  In  public  housing.  If  the 
Appropriations  Committee  chooses  not 
to  give  it  any  money,  or  to  give  it  less 
money,  or  to  use  another  formula,  it  is 
^  perfectly  free  to  do  it.  and  we  must  ac- 

commodate  ourselves  to  that.  But  to  cut 
It  out — and  that  is  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment,  to  eliminate  it — it  seems  to 
me.  Mr  President,  is  unjust  and  discrim- 
inatory against  children  who  are  in  ex- 
actly the  same  class  as  85  percent  of  the 
children  who  get  the  benefit  of  it  now. 
and  is  a  most  unwise  exercise  of  our  dis- 
cretion, unless  we  are  ready  to  reform 
and  revamp  the  whole  system.  When  we 
are  ready,  as  the  late  Everett  Dirksen 
used  to  say.  the  hide  will  go  with  the 
hair;  public  housing  children  will  go  with 
many  of  the  other  children.  But  until 
we  are.  it  seems  to  me  that  elementary 
fairness  requires  an  even  application  of 
this  doctrine,  which  has  now  been  built 
up  for  so  many  years,  and.  in  justice  to 
this  particular  group,  has  been  so  long 
delayed. 

For  those  reasons.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time^ 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

myself  3  minutes.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Chair 
feels  that  he  should  advise  the  Senator 
that  IS  all  the  time  he  has  remainins. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  Is  that  all  I  have  left:- 
Then    I    reserve    the    remainder    of    my 

time  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time'' 

Mr  PELL.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Ser.- 
ator  from  Missouri 

Mr  EIAGLETON  Mr  President.  I 
should  like  to  clarify  a  couple  of  the 
points  that  have  been  raised  by  both  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  'Mr  Ellender' 
and.  indirectly,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carohna    Mr   Ervin' 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
pointed  out  that  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween the  creation  of  a  inllitar>-  base 
and  the  creation  of  public  housing,  in 
that  in  one  InsUnce  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment took  the  initiative  and  in  the  other 
instance  the  Federal  Government  did 
not  I  submit  that  insofar  as  public  hous- 
ing IS  concerned  the  Federal  Government 
did  take  the  initiative  when  it  enacted 
the  bEisic  body  of  law  authorizing  the 
creation  of  public  housing  authorities 
But  even  more  important  than  quib- 


bling about  who  began  what,  the  end 
result — the  Impacted  result — is  the  same. 
When  public  housing  is  created  in  a  giv- 
en school  district,  that  property  goes  off 
the  tax  rolls  It  leaves  the  school  district 
with  the  burden  of  educating  the  chil- 
dren who  live  in  the  pubhc  housing,  with- 
out the  necessary-  property  tax  revenue 
to  adequately  provide  for  that  education. 
Whether  it  be  a  militar>-  base  or  a 
public  housing  project,  the  consequences 
of  both  acts  flowing  from  the  initial  ac- 
tivity of  the  Federal  Government  are  the 
same  Taxable  property  is  taken  off  the 
tax  rolls,  children  are  placed  m  local 
school  districts,  and  the  school  districts 
are  not  given  the  wherewithal  to  finance 
that  education  but  for  the  Federal  Im- 
pacted aid  program 

I  think  that  the  figure  as  quoted  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  as  to  the 
total  cost  of  this  program  may  not  have 
been  accurate  Our  figure  indicates  that 
the  cost  of  this  additional  program 
would  be  $225,000  if  funded  fully 

Mr.  ELLENDER  I  obtained  the  figures 
from  the  Senator's  hearings  The  present 
amount  is  $652  million. 

Mr  EAGLETON  That  is  correct 
Mr    ELLENDEH?    And  the  additional 
amount  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$400  million. 

Mr  EAGLETON  No.  sir.  It  is  a  point 
of  difference,  but  I  think  our  figures  indi- 
cate $225,000  These  are  the  most  recent 
and  corrected  figures  Be  that  as  it  may. 
no  one  expects  that  it  would  be  funded  to 
the  full  amount. 

Both  Senators  Ellender  and  Dominick 
have  pointed  out  that  this  program  is  in 
disrepute  It  Ls  in  disrepute  The  chief 
reason  for  it  being  subject  to  challenge 
Ls  that  there  Is  no  need  factor  related 
to  Impacted  aid  Every  district  gets  it. 
regardless  of  whether  there  is  a  proven 
financial  need  for  it  or  not  The  attrac- 
tion of  mcluding  public  housing  Ls  that 
there  Ls  an  obvious  unquestionable  need 
m  school  districts  containing  significant 
amounts  of  public  housing 

We  have  placed  on  the  desk  of  each 
Senator  a  table  indicating  the  districts 
which  would  receive  the  largest  amounts 
under  thus  program  if  it  were  fully 
funded  The  two  in  my  State.  St  Louis 
and  Kansas  City,  are  virtually  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy 

In  looking  down  this  list — whether  it 
is  Birmingham.  Hunlsville.  Mobile.  Los 
Angeles.  San  FrancLsco.  Tampa.  Chicago. 
Ea.>t  St  Louts.  .Atlanta,  or  what  have 
you — I  think  that  each  Senator,  in  ex- 
amining the  financial  needs  of  his  own 
State,  will  know  that  school  districts  of 
that  caliber  are  exceedingly  hard  pressed 
financially.  These  large  .school  districts 
of  our  Nation  are  in  acute  and  unques- 
tioned need 

The  children  who  live  in  public  hous- 
ing are  in  the  lower  .socioeconomic  level. 
I  think  it  enhances  the  quahty  of  the 
impacted  aid  program  to  consider  the  in- 
clusion of  public  housing  students,  even 
though  it  be  a  separate  line  item,  sep- 
arately funded. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  In  his  reliance 
on  the  Battelle  report,  focuses  all  of  his 
reliance  on  one  chapter  of  that  report. 
Indeed,  the  Battelle  report  is  critical  of 
this  public  housing  concept.  But  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  does  not  go  on 


to  say  that  he  adopts  the  rest  of  this 
$180,000  report.  I  do  not  care  how  much 
the  report  costs.  I  do  not  care  if  It  costs 
10  cents  or  $10  million.  The  cost  of  the 
report  is  of  no  consequence.  What  is  of 
consequence  is  what  is  contained  in  the 
report.  If  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
adopts  the  chapter  on  public  housing  and 
says  that  Is  the  law,  that  Is  the  Bible, 
what  about  those  parts  of  the  report  that 
are  highly  critical  of  class  "B"  and  say 
that  cltiss  "A"  aid  ought  to  be  paid  be- 
fore we  get  to  class  "B"?  If  he  wishes 
to  adopt  the  report  in  It*  entirety,  that 
Is  his  own  business. 

For  myself.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  Bat- 
telle  report,  regardless  of   its  price.   I 
think  It  Is  wrong,  regardless  of  Its  label. 
The  PRESrDENQ  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  One  additional  min- 
ute. 

We  hear  today  and  have  heard  previ- 
ously much  talk  about  the  IneqiUtles  of 
the  Impacted  aid  program,  that  It  is 
under  fire,  that  It  Is  In  disrepute,  and  so 
forth. 

I  can  well  recall  the  night,  and  I  am 
certain  every  Senator  now  In  the  Cham- 
ber can  recall  the  night,  shortly  before 
Christmas,  when  the  impacted  aid  ap- 
propriation was  considered  on  the  Senate 
floor  This  is  the  impacted  aid  program 
which  purportedly  is  so  much  under  fire 
that  It  is  going  to  crvmible  tiny  minute. 
This  Is  the  program  which  purportedly 
is  being  shot  at  from  the  left,  from  the 
center,  and  from  the  right — from  the 
White  House  and  from  Battelle.  This  is 
the  program  which  is  about  to  go  under. 
Yet.  when  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Allott)  offered  an  amendment  to 
increase  Impacted  aid.  It  was  accepted 
almost  unanimously  by  acclamation.  The 
Allott  amendment  to  increase  impacted 
aid  appropriations  by  $60  million  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  73  to  9. 1  voted  with 
the  73.  Now.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  Is  this 
a  program  which  is  about  to  crumble, 
which  will  perhaps  meet  its  political  and 
legislative  demise  If  we  Include  public 
housing  students  in  a  "C"  category,  sep- 
arately funded''  Of  course  not.  The  im- 
pacted aid  program  has  considerable 
political  muscle  and  vitality.  It  will  gain 
even  greater  vitality  by  the  inclusion  of 
those  in  demonstrable  need,  the  public 
housing  students  of  this  country. 

Mr  PEARSON.  Mr  President.  I  oppx>se 
the  pending  amendment  which  would 
strike  that  section  of  the  bill  which  in- 
cludes children  from  public  housing  de- 
velopments In  impacted  areas  funds. 

One  of  the  arguments  used  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  amendment  is  that  Im- 
pacted area  fimds  are  presently  under 
fire  The  reason  impacted  aid  is  under 
fire  Ls  that  It  is  not  geared  to  need.  I  can 
certainly  agree  that  the  whole  impacted 
areas  aid  should  be  looked  into. 

But  the  Inclusion  of  children  from 
public  housing  areas  In  impacted  aid 
funds  introduces  a  very  definite  need  fac- 
tor I  think  everyone  must  agree  that 
those  children  in  public  housing,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  fact  they  reside  where  they  do, 
are  on  the  low  end  of  the  socioeconomic 
scale.  Where  else  could  you  find  children 
more  in  need  of  educational  assistance? 
The  Senate  yesterday  already  amended 
section  203  of  the  bill  by  adopting  an 
amendment  which,  in  essence,  creates  a 
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separate  line  item  for  funding  for  public 
housing  children.  Therefore,  as  the  bill 
now  stands,  funding  for  public  housing 
children  does  not  conflict  with  or 
threaten  present  "A  "  and  "B"  categories 
under  Public  Law  874. 

School  districts  impacted  by  public 
housing  do  need  help,  and  this  help  will 
be  a  benefit  to  all  students  In  those  over- 
crowded school  districts.  It  Is  estimated 
that  there  are  approximately  2.446  pub- 
lic housing  pupils  in  my  State  of  Kansas, 
with  approximately  1.578  of  them  In 
Kansas  City,  Kans.,  alone.  Under  section 
203  of  the  bill  as  It  now  stands,  this  would 
mean  that  an  additional  $440,280  would 
come  into  Kansas  to  help  with  the  edu- 
cation of  these  children. 

This  table  further  projects  that  In  the 
near  future  there  will  be  approximately 
9.712  public  housing  purrils  in  Kansas, 
which  would  give  us  an  additional  $1,- 
748,160  under  section  203. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  quite  a  bit  of 
unrest  In  my  State  now  over  the  rising 
property  taxes.  I  do  not  feel  that  we 
should  deny  the  affected  school  districts 
In  Kansas  these  additiontd  funds,  and 
must  urge  that  this  pending  amendment 
No.  482  be  rejected. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  vote  will  occur  In  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  will  take  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  at  this  point. 

I  must  say  that  I  have  a  great  fond- 
ness for  my  distinguished  colleague  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  the  Senator  from 
Missouri.  As  I  listened  to  them,  I  be- 
came more  and  more  entertained. 

What  they  really  are  saying  Is  that 
if  we  have  dirty  water  now.  It  does  not 
make  any  difference  If  we  pollute  It  fur- 
ther; if  we  have  a  program  which  has 
inequities  now.  we  can  pour  more  in- 
equities into  It,  make  it  a  worse  program, 
but  it  Is  only  fair,  so  go  ahead  and  do  It. 
In  view  of  the  environmental  problems 
and  the  finance  problems  and  everything 
else  we  have  In  this  country,  I  cannot 
buy  that. 

Another  point  I  wish  to  raise  Is  the 
question  of  what  we  are  going  to  do 
about  changes  in  the  present  impact  aid 
program.  Specific  changes  are  recom- 
mended by  the  Battelle  report.  The  ad- 
ministration at  the  present  time  Is  pre- 
paring other  proposals  In  the  form  of  pro- 
posed legislation  which  will  be  presented 
to  the  committee.  However,  the  existing 
impacted  area  aid  law  expires  on  Jime 
30;  and  with  all  the  work  we  have  be- 
tween now  and  June  30.  it  seems  unlikely 
that  we  would  get  a  change  in  this  pro- 
gram through  both  Houses  and  Into  law 
before  June  30.  So  we  have  to  keep  the 
impacted  area  program  going  until  we 
can  get  that  settled.  It  does  not  mean 
that  In  the  meanwhile  we  have  to  in- 
crease the  problems  that  the  program 
has ;  and  If  we  put  public  housing  within 
the  terms  of  the  impacted  area  program, 
we  will  certainly  Increase  the  problems 
beyond  all  belief. 

One  last  point — and  I  will  discuss  it 
briefly — is   the  school  finance   problem. 


The  Senator  from  Missouri,  himself,  said 
Wednesday  that  the  key  issue  is  the  ques- 
tion of  how  we  are  going  to  finance  local 
school  districts.  In  order  to  get  at  that 
very  thing,  which  hsis  never  really  been 
looked  into.  Senator  Mondale  and  I  co- 
sponsored  an  amendment  which  is  in  the 
bill  at  the  present  time,  under  the  Co- 
operative Research  Act,  to  have  extended 
and  detailed  research  and  study  of  what 
the  best  methods  of  funding  of  the  public 
school  system  in  this  country  should  be. 
I  think  this  eliminates  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  should  just  pour  addi- 
tional funds  in  for  public  housing  under 
the  so-called  guise  of  an  impacted  area 
program,  thereby  throwing  further  dis- 
credit on  the  program,  and  further  mak- 
ing di£9cult  the  problems  we  now  face  in 
school  finance. 

I  urge  everyone  to  get  back  on  the 
track,  and  let  us  approach  the  public 
housing  problem  in  a  rational  and  order- 
ly manner. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  the  final  minute  on 
the  amendment  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  es- 
sence of  the  argument  is  contained  in 
section  201  of  the  bill.  It  says  that  Pub- 
lic Law  874  and  Public  Law  815,  which 
expire  on  June  30,  1970,  are  to  be  ex- 
tended for  4  years.  So  what  is  being 
asked  for  is  a  new  extension  of  this  pro- 
gram. We  could  change  it  or  kill  it  now. 
We  are  not  going  to  do  that.  As  I  said 
when  I  began — and  I  have  the  same  feel- 
ing for  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Dominick)  that  he  has  expressed  for 
me — we  are  trying  to  do  a  rough  meas- 
ure of  justice  for  the  impacted  areas.  I 
know  that  there  are  many  imperfections 
and  many  dlflBcultles  involved,  but  in  due 
course  I  hope  that  we  will  deal  with 
them.  But  right  now  we  are  extending  it 
for  4  years.  The  case  we  are  making  is 
that  if  we  want  to  do  justice  in  its  ex- 
tension we  should  let  It  cover  everything 
it  should  cover. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  strike  out  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  514,  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1969. 

This  comprehensive  bill  is  the  product 
of  several  montiis  of  work  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education  and  the  full 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
As  a  new  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education  and  of  the  full  commit- 
tee this  past  year,  I  have  admired  the 
leadership  shown  on  this  bill  by  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pill)  and  by  the  able  ranking  mi- 
nority members  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits) . 

This  bill  extends  for  4  years  the  au- 
thorizations for  various  titles  of  the  land 
mark  EHementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  which  is  due  to  ex- 
pire next  June  30.  The  Adult  Education 
Act  of  1966  is  extended  for  smother  4 
years,  as  are  Public  Laws  815  and  874. 
the  Impact  aid  programs  for  schools  in 
federally  affected  areas.  Six  vocational 
education  programs  due  to  expire  June 


30  are  extended  for  an  additional  2  years 
in  an  amendment  which  I  sponsored  in 
the  subcommittee. 

Yet  while  the  bUl  represents  a  com- 
mitment to  continue  a  host  of  educa- 
tion programs,  significant  reforms  are 
made  in  the  bill.  The  changes  made  in 
title  I,  ESEA,  and  the  impact  aid  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  put  more  of  these 
Federal  dollars  to  work  for  schoolchil- 
dren and  schools  most  in  need  of  assist- 
ance. The  Adult  Education  Act  is  made 
to  cover  not  just  "basic  education,"  stop- 
ping at  the  eighth  grade,  but  the  full 
high  school  course  of  studies. 

Changes  are  made  in  ESEA  in  order 
to  encourage  more  school  programs  for 
gifted  and  talented  children.  I  strongly 
endorsed  this  idea  when  I  cosponsored 
the  original  separate  biU  for  this  pur- 
pose, S.  718,  which  Senator  Javits  had 
introduced.  Local  education  agencies  will 
gain  a  greater  opportunity  to  foster 
school  innovation,  thanks  to  some 
amendments  to  title  V,  ESEA.  in  this  bill. 
These  amendments  are  based  on  S.  1734. 
another  bill  of  which  I  was  a  cosponsor 
with  Senator  Javits  as  the  principal 
sponsor. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  a  new  5-year 
handicapped  education  program  for  chil- 
dren with  specific  learning  disabilities,  a 
t3rpe  of  handicap  which  has  not  received 
sufiBcient  attention  under  existing  pro- 
grams. 

KZrORMS    IN    TTTLE    I.    ESEA 

Title  I  of  ESEA.  the  program  to  aid 
disadvantaged  students  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  is  the  largest 
single  Federal  school  aid  program.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  Is  requesting  $1.3  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1971  to  operate  title  I  alcme. 
But  recent  studies  of  title  I,  both  by  the 
OflBce  of  Eklucatlon  and  by  nongovern- 
mental groups  such  £is  the  Washington 
research  project,  point  to  numerous 
abuses  in  the  distribution  of  title  I 
funds. 

In  certain  localities.  State  smd  local 
fimds  have  been  diverted  away  from 
schools  receiving  title  I  fimds,  so  that 
title  I  funds,  in  fact,  merely  supplant 
local  efforts.  Instead  of  aagmenting 
them.  The  bill  seeks  to  remedy  this  prob- 
lem by  imposing  a  strict  prohibition  on 
the  supplanting  of  State  and  local  fimds 
with  title  I  funds. 

In  too  many  cases,  the  studies  found, 
title  I  funds  are  used  for  capital  projects 
rather  than  teaching  programs,  for  gen- 
eral school  needs  rather  than  the  partic- 
ular needs  of  disadvantaged  children, 
and  for  schools  in  more  privileged  neigh- 
borhoods rather  than  schools  in  "target" 
areas.  Public  disclosure  of  title  I  activi- 
ties has  been  frequently  lacking  in  many 
communities,  and  citizens  have  often  not 
been  allowed  an  adequate  voice  in  the 
programs  financed  by  title  I. 

The  committee  rejwrt  on  the  bill  and 
the  supplemental  views  filed  by  the  mi- 
nority both  urge  vigorous  action  by  the 
OfiBce  of  Education  in  enforcing  the  laws 
and  regulations  already  on  the  books  for 
managing  title  I.  And  the  bill  itself  takes 
steps  to  strengthen  the  present  law.  It 
contains  the  provision  barring  supple- 
mentation of  State  and  local  funds  with 
title  I  fimds.  And  It  includes  a  provision 
sought  by  the  administration,  which  I 
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strongly  supported,  calling  for  parent 
and  citizen  involvement  In  the  planning. 
development,  and  operation  of  title  I 
projects 

Another  key  provision  of  H  R.  514  will 
help  redirect  title  I  funds  to  more  com- 
munities that  truly  need  and  deserve  ad- 
ditional funds  for  educating  disadvan- 
taged schoolchildren 

Urban  and  rural  schools  with  the 
highest  concentrations  of  title  I  eligible 
schoolchildren  will  receive  speciaJ  grants 
for  the  first  time  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  Mr  Murphy' 
pioneered  this  concept  for  improving  title 
I  when  he  introduced  h:s  Urban  and 
Rural  Education  Act"  last  July  15.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  committee  saw  fit  to 
Eidopt  the  Murphy  proposal,  in  modiried 
form,  as  part  of  H.R.  514,  since  it  is  a 
sound  proposal  for  focusing  special  title 
I  resources  on  the  school  areas  most  in 
need  In  my  own  State,  the  school  super- 
intendents of  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burgh have  both  strongly  endorsed  the 
Murphy  proposal. 

IMPACT    AND    REFORM 

In  swldition  to  the  reforms  mcwie  in 
title  I.  ESEA.  the  bill  also  enlarges  the 
scope  of  the  impact  aid  program.  Impact 
aid  now  goes  to  localities  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  schoolchildren  who 
live  on  Federal  property  or  whose  par- 
ents are  Federal  employees  Under  H  R. 
514  impact  aid  would  go  as  well  to  lo- 
calities according  to  the  number  of  chil- 
dren who  reside  in  public  low-rent  hous- 
ing. 

I  regard  this  change  in  impact  aid  as 
badly  needed  m  our  hard-pressed  urban 
school  systems,  and  also  fair  and  equi- 
table Just  as  a  large  military  base  can 
create  an  acute  need  for  more  schools 
in  a  rural  area  without  contributing  to 
the  tax  revenues  of  the  commimity.  the 
same  can  be  true  of  a  large,  essentially 
tax-free  public  housing  project  in  a  core 
city. 

The  benefit  of  such  a  change  in  the 
impact  aid  program  for  my  own  State 
would  be  quite  significant  Currently 
Pennsylvania  schools  receive  an  esti- 
mated entitlement  of  $113  million  under 
impact  aid 

However,  if  the  esUmated  83.500  chil- 
dren living  in  low-rent  public  housing 
m  Pennsylvania  were  to  constitute  an 
additional  basis  for  impact  aid,  the  en- 
titlement for  Pennsylvania  would  in- 
crease by  eilmost  $17  million  Impact 
aid  has  been  strongly  criticized  recently 
for  tending  to  favor  some  wealthier 
communities.  Yet  the  impact  aid  gen- 
erated by  children  living  in  public  hous- 
ing would  tend  to  go  to  communities  with 
significant  numbers  of  poor  families, 
where  rismg  general  school  costs  and 
increased  emphasis  on  compensatory  ed- 
ucation for  disadvantaged  children  have 
put  school  system  after  school  system  in 
a  financial  vise  This  is  why  I  have 
strongly  supported  the  inclusion  of  chil- 
dren living  m  public  housing  in  the  for- 
mula for  impact  aid. 

VOCATIO.VAL     EDDCATION 

In  title  VII  of  H  R  514.  six  vocational 
education  programs  enacted  in  1968  are 
extended  from  1970  to  1972  The  six  pro- 
grams are  special  vocational  programs 
for  disadvanuged  students,  grants   for 


Sute  residential  vocational  school  facili- 
ties, interest  subsidies  to  Slates  for  con- 
struction of  residential  vocational 
schools,  vocational  work-study  funds, 
curriculum  development  and  teacher 
training 

I  was  pleased  to  sponsor  the  amend- 
ment in  the  subcommittee  to  extend  these 
SLX  programs  as  part  of  the  bill  H.R.  514. 
They  are  part  of  the  forward-looking  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1968.  of  which 
I  was  a  cospot^sor  when  I  .served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  While  these  six 
programs  were  due  to  expire  on  June  30, 
1970.  four  other  nonpermanent  pro- 
grams under  the  VOA  are  not  due  to  ex- 
pire until  June  30.  1972.  The  effect  of  my 
amendment  to  HR  514  is  to  give  all  10 
of  the  nonpermanent  programs  under 
the  VOA  a  uniform  expiration  date 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1968 
was  a  far-reaching,  ambitious  blueprint 
of  Federal  aid  to  a  vital  aspect  of  Ameri- 
can education  Vocational  education  has 
too  long  t>een  saddled  with  second-class 
citizeivship  in  the  world  of  education. 
Students  who  are  not  enrolled  in  a  purely 
vocational  curriculum  could  benefit  from 
more  vocational  training,  and  students 
who  do  specialize  in  vocational  courses 
need  imaginative  training  that  keeps 
pace  wnth  the  rapidly  changing  world  of 
work  itself. 

I  hope  that  within  the  next  2  years  the 
committees  of  Congress  concerned  with 
vocational  education  legislation  will  con- 
tinue to  study  the  needs  in  this  critical 
field  and  how  existing  legislation  is 
meeting  them,  so  that  any  further  ex- 
tension of  the  VOA  beyond  June  30.  1972. 
will  be  based  on  thorough  and  compre- 
hensive oversight  by  Congress 

In  addition  to  my  offering  the  amend- 
ment to  extend  six  vocational  programs 
for  2  more  years.  I  also  asked  the  com- 
mittee to  take  note  of  the  importance  of 
reviewing  title  I  ESEA.  programs  in  part 
on  how  well  they  meet  vtx-ational  edu- 
cation goals  The  committee  has  done 
this  m  both  the  bill  and  in  the  commit- 
tee report 

H  R  514.  in  listing  the  duties  of  the 
National  Advisor>-  Council  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  Dusadvantaged  Children,  re- 
quires that  the  council  review  title  I 
programs  for  their  "effectiveness"  in 
meeting;  "occupational  and  career  needs  ' 
of  disadvantaged  children  This  lan- 
uuage  was  added  to  .section  112<ai  of 
H  R  514  at  my  request 

In  addition,  the  committee  report 
states,  at  page  17: 

The  committee  wishes  to  stress  the  impor- 
tance of  Title  I  projects  In  meeting  the  oc- 
cupational and  career  needs  r.f  dKadvanfaged 
children  and  expect.s  that  persons  familiar 
with  occupational  educatlun  will  serve  on 
the.se  advisory  councils 

Another  amendment  of  mine  adopted 
by  the  committee  was  to  recognize  voca- 
tional education  specitically  as  one  of  the 
aspects  of  education  for  which  local  ed- 
ucation agencies  could  receive  consulta- 
tive and  technical  assistance  funds  under 
title  V.  ESEA  Title  V  funds  go  toward 
the  strengtheniiXK  of  State  and  local  ed- 
ucation agencies 

What  I  hope  these  changes  in  ESELA 
will  do  IS  encourage  more  cooperation  be- 
tween vocational  education  and  general 
education    I   feel   there  is  much   to  be 


gained  from  bringing  the  two  closer  to- 
gether, for  the  improvement  of  the  to- 
tal educational  quality  of  our  school 
system. 

CHILDREN     WITH    SPECIFIC    LEARNING 
DISABILITIES 

Mr.  President.  H.R.  514  breaks  impor- 
tant new  ground  by  providing,  in  title 
VI.  a  new  5-year  program  for  children 
with  specific  learning  disabilities.  The 
committee  chairman,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  "Mr.  Yarborooghi, 
originally  proposed  this  in  his  bill.  S. 
1190.  It  would  authorize  funds  for  re- 
search, training  of  teachers  and  estab- 
lishment of  model  centers  where  children 
with  learning  disabilities  could  be  tested 
and  their  education  improved. 

This  new  program  will  help  meet  the 
serious  national  need  for  research  and 
teacher  training  to  help  the  roughly  1 
million  American  schoolchildren  with 
specific  learning  disabilities.  New  legis- 
lation is  needed  because  existing  Federal 
programs  for  education  of  the  handi- 
capped cannot  adequately  deal  with  the 
special  research  and  training  needs  of 
this  handicapped  group  at  the  present 
time  The  fact  Is  that  we  need  to  know 
much  more  about  how  these  problems 
start  and  how  they  can  be  corrected. 

Specific  learning  disabilities  are  handi- 
caps, caused  by  neurological  and  psycho- 
logical factors,  that  impede  a  child's 
ability  to  listen,  think,  speak,  read,  write, 
spell,  or  do  mathematics.  I  have  long 
been  interested  in  the  problems  of  these 
children,  who  find  they  cannot  keep  up 
with  regular  work  in  school  and  who. 
unless  they  are  properly  helped,  often 
become  so-called  "problem  children"  in 
ever>'  sense  of  the  word. 

Pennsylvania  has  a  particularly  active 
State  Association  for  Children  With 
Learning  Ettsabilities.  made  up  chiefly  of 
parents  of  such  children.  The  National 
.'N.s.sociation  for  Children  With  Learning 
Disabilities,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  will  be 
holding  its  seventh  annual  international 
conference  February  12  through  14  in 
Philadelphia. 

For  some  years  I  have  served  on  the 
board  of  the  Pathway  School  in  Jeffer- 
sonville.  Pa.,  one  of  the  country's  most 
out-standing  private  institutions  for  the 
education  and  treatment  of  children  with 
specific  learning  disabilities.  So  I  am 
keenly  aware  of  the  learning  disabilities 
problem  and  the  acute  need  for  more 
work  with  children  who  have   them. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  on 
October  6.  passed  a  similar  legislation 
for  children  with  sp)ecific  learning  dis- 
abilities I  am  confident  that  we  will 
bring  out  of  conference  a  measure  that 
will  go  far  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
problem  of  children's  specific  learning 
disabilities. 

Mr  President.  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
give  its  strong  support  to  the  passage 
of  H  R  514.  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Amendments  of  1969. 
Mr  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  shall  vote  for  the  Dominlck 
amendment  because  public  housing  is 
not  federally  owned  nor  is  It  federally 
mitiated  It  is  Initiated  at  the  local  level. 
Placing  public  housing  under  impact  aid 
instead  of  other  alternatives  would  re- 
sult in  wide  disparities  in  benefits.  More- 
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over,  the  average  public  housing  pay- 
ments imder  the  bill  would  be  more  than 
twice  the  average  loss  in  tax  revenues 
involved  in  a  move  from  private  to  pub- 
lic housing.  I  think  we  will  open  up  a 
broad  new  spending  program  if  the 
Dominick  amendment  is  not  adopted, 
and  the  costs  will  increase  as  we  get 
further  down  the  road. 

I  realize  that  some  additional  money 
would  go  to  my  State,  but  I  do  not  feel 
such  a  program  can  be  justified  in  the 
face  of  growing  inflation.  We  must  exer- 
cise some  restraint  on  Federal  spend- 
ing because  it  is  the  greatest  contribu- 
tor to  inflation.  I  am  thinking  of  the 
taxpayers  who  pay  the  bill  and  I  am  also 
thinking  of  people  on  low,  fixed  incomes 
who  are  being  squeezed  into  a  smaller 
and  tighter  straitjacket  by  growing 
inflation.  Public  housing  should  not  be 
added  to  the  impact  aid  program. 

I.  therefore,  shall  cast  my  vote  in  sup- 
port of  the  Dominick  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  now  expired  on  the  amendment. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Dominick). 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs).  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea";  if 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  'Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh>.  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut '  Mr.  DoDD^  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Gore),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborouch) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarboroughi   would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Allott>.  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee I  Mr.  Baker  i  ,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  i  Mr.  Boggs)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke),  the  Sena- 
tors from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper  and 
Mr.  Cook),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLDWATER).  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  "Mr.  Griffin),  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  <Mr.  Hruska\  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  iMr.  Miller),  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  <Mr.  Murphy),  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt>  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  Stevens'  are  absent  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood  I .  the  Senators  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy  and  Mr.  Smiths  .  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  ( Mr.  Saxbe  i  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  would  vote 
"yea." 


The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Boggs)  has  been  previously 
announced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Allott)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

On  the  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cook)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke).  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  32, 
nays  43.  as  follows : 


AUcen 

Allen 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  V?.  Va. 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dole 

Dominick 


Anderson 

Burdlck 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Fong 

Goodell 

Gravel 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hollln«8 
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TEAS— 32 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

PiUbrlght 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Holland 

Hughes 

Jortan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

NATS — 43 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McOee 

McQovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

M06S 

MusUe 
Nelson 


Long 

McClellan 

Prouty 

Smith.  Maine 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Williams,  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Russell 

Schwelker 

Spong 

Symington 

Tydlngs 

WlUlams.  N.J. 

Young,  Ohio 


PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  UtVE  PAIR,  AS 
PREVIOUSLT  RECORDED— 1 
Mathlas,  against. 


Allott 

Baker 

Bayb 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Cook 

Cooper 

Dodd 


NOT  VOTING— 24 

Packwood 


Ooldwater 

Gore 

Grlffln 

Hruska 

Kennedy 

Miller 

Mtindt 

Murphy 


Percy 

Saxbe 

Scott 

Smith,  m. 

Stevens 

Tower 

Yarbo  rough 


So  Mr.  Dominick's  amendment  was  re- 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole  in  the  chair).  The  bill  is  open  to 
further  amendment. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  Is  recognized. 


distinguished  majority  leader  Is  In  a 
position  to  give  us  an  Idea  of  the  pro- 
gram for  the  rest  of  the  day  and  for  the 
weekend. 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, before  the  Senator  responds,  will 
the  Chair  ask  that  the  Senate  be  in 
order  and  ask  the  attaches  to  take  their 
seats  and  ask  the  Senators  to  take  their 
seats  with  the  exception  of  those  par- 
ticipating in  the  colloquy  concerning  the 

program.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Attaches  will  please 
take  their  seats  in  the  rear  of  the  Cham- 
ber. 

Those  Senators  not  participating  In 
the  colloquy  will  please  take  their  seats. 
The  Senate  will  be  In  order. 
The  Senator  may  proceed. 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Mr.   President,   in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  acting  minority  leader,  it 
is  my  imderstandlng  that  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Msune  (Mr.  Muskie)  has  an 
amendment,  that  the  able  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  an  amendment,  and  that 
the  able  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
GooDELL)  may  have  an  amendment.  Are 
there  any  others  outside  of  the  Ervln 
and  Stennls  amendments? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  may  have 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then  there  is  a  pos- 
siblUty  of  four  amendments,  as  I  see  It. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  some  rumor  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  may  have  an  amend- 
ment, but  he  is  not  In  Washington,  so  I 
really  cannot  tell  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  he  is  not  here 
he  cannot  offer  It.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  will  not 
come  up  until  Monday. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  that  Is  correct. 
Of  course,  if  anyone  wishes  to  debate  It, 
It  would  be  germane  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  basis  of  that 
Information  and  that  tentative  count  of 
amendments.  It  Is  to  hoped  we  can  com- 
plete the  action  on  these  four  or  five 
amendments,  if  they  are  available,  to- 
night. This  is  not  a  carrot,  but  If  wc  do, 
we  will  go  over  imtll  Monday.  If  those 
amendments,  outside  of  the  amendments 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  are  agreed 
to,  It  now  looks  as  if  we  will  not  come  in 
tomorrow. 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM 

Mr.    HATFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
would  like  to  Inquire  at  this  time  if  the 


ORDER     FOR     ADJOURNMENT     TO 
10  A.M.,  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  9,  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Therefore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, In  anticipation.  I  ask  optimistically 
that  when  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ness today  it  stand  In  adjournment  imtll 
10  o'clock  a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  There  Is  no  agreement  on 
limitation  of  time;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 
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ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS  OF  1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  514  (  to  ex- 
tend programs  of  assistance  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education.  And  for 
other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO     48* 

Mr.  EAQLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  which  was  offered  pre- 
viously, printed,  and  then  withdrawn.  I 
now  reoffer  the  amendment. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows. 

Sbc  810  Section  4(ai  of  the  C<x>peratlve 
Research  Act  (Public  Law  83-531 )  Is  amended 
bv  striking  out  "July  1.  1970"  and  substi- 
tuting m  lieu  thereof  "July  1.  1974."  and 
by  strtklng  out  "July  1.  1971."  and  substl- 
tuilag  In  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1975." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  cannot  hear.  We  do  not  have 
order  in  the  Senate.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WQl  Sen- 
ators take  their  seats.  AtUches  will  take 
seats  In  the  rear  of  the  Chamber  or  re- 
move themselves  from  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  morning  there  was  some  debate  on 
this  amendment.  At  that  time  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  JAvrrs» 
wanted  to  examine  into  the  funding  and 
check  It  out  with  the  administration.  I 
now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  so  that  he  may  Inform  the  Senat* 
as  to  the  result  of  his  examination. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate.  I  understand 
the  situation  is  as  follows:  This  Is  a  4- 
year  program  for  the  construction  of 
educational  research  facilities,  an  en- 
tirely desirable  program  with  an  author- 
ization of  $100  million.  Of  that  sum  $32.4 
million  has  been  appropriated,  and  about 
$20  million  of  that  $32.4  million  has  been 
spent.  Three  centers  have  been  con- 
structed. They  were  accounted  for  this 
morning.  I  believe  the  unspent  amount 
is  Impounded  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et which  does  not  wish  to  spend  the 
money.  The  only  import  of  the  amend- 
ment would  be  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion for  whatever  remains  In  It.  It  would 
be.  in  round  figures,  $68  million. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  considers  this  a  desirable 
program.  It  seems  to  me.  therefore,  that 
the  amendment  should  be  accepted  in 
view  of  the  fact  It  is  only  an  extension 
and  not  a  new  program  that  the  exten- 
sion Is  desirable,  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  is  well  seized  of  the  existing  ap- 
propriations and  is  controlling  the  flow 
of  those  funds,  and  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  will  have  control  of 
additional  appropriations  if  any  are 
sought 

I  see  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 
I  state  these  facts  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Senate  I  have  consulted  with  the 
ranking  mmority  member  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education  'Mr  Proutyi 
who  feels  the  same  way 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr  President,  as  I  said  ear- 
lier when  this  amendment  was  first  called 
up  it  seemed  a  good  and  logical  move. 
I  believe  we  should  accept  the  amend- 
ment I  urge  Senators  to  do  so. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion 15  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
'4841  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Putung  the  question.]  Tlie  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  unless  some- 
one has  an  amendment  to  bring  up  im- 
mediately. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  217,  insert  after  line  14  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"AMENDMENT    RELATTNO    TO    THE     AMXHICAN 
PRINTTNG  HOrSE  FOR  THE  BUND 

"Sec.  809(a).  The  paragraph  designated 
First'  In  section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  'An 
Act  to  promote  the  education  of  the  blind.' 
approved  March  3.  1879  (20  U  S.C.  103).  l» 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•'  (A)  Such  appropriation  shall  be  expend- 
ed by  the  trustees  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  each  year  In  manufac- 
turing and  furnishing  books  and  other  ma- 
terials specially  adapted  for  Instruction  ol 
the  blind:  and  the  total  amount  of  such 
books  and  other  materials  so  manufactured 
and  furnished  by  such  appropriation  shall 
each  year  be  distributed  among  all  the  public 
and  private  non-profit  institutions  In  the 
States.  Territories,  and  (xteseeslons  of  the 
tJnlted  States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  which 
blind  pupils  are  educated  Each  public  and 
private  non-profit  Institution  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  shall  receive,  in  books  and 
other  materials,  upon  requisition  of  Its  super- 
intendent, that  portion  of  the  appropriation 
as  is  shown  by  the  ratio  between  the  number 
of  blind  pupils  in  that  Institution  and  the 
total  number  of  blind  pupils  in  all  of  the 
public  and  private  non-profit  institutions  in 
which  blind  pupils  are  educated.  E^ach  chief 
State  school  officer  shall  receive.  In  books  and 
other  materials,  upon  requisition,  that  por- 
tion of  the  appropriation  as  Is  shown  by  the 
ratio  between  the  number  of  blind  pupils  in 
public  and  private  non-profit  institutions  (in 
the  State)  in  which  blind  pupils  are  edu- 
cated, other  than  Institutions  to  which  the 
preceding  sentence  is  applicable,  and  the 
total  number  of  blind  pupils  In  the  public 
and  private  non-profit  Institutions  in  which 
blind  pupils  are  educated  In  all  of  the  States, 
Territories,  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  The  ratio  re- 
ferred to  in  each  of  the  two  immediately 
preceding  sentences  shall  be  ciimputed  upon 
the  first  Monday  in  January  of  each  year. 
and  for  the  purp<T8e  of  such  sentences  the 
number  of  blind  pupils  In  public  and  pri- 
vate non-profit  institutions  In  which  blind 
pupils  are  educated  shall  be  authenticated  in 
such  manner  and  as  often  as  the  trustees  of 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 


shall  require  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  an 
Institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind  Is 
any  institution  which  provides  education  ex- 
clusively for  the  blind,  or  exclusively  for  the 
blind  and  other  handicapped  children  (in 
which  case  special  classes  are  provided  for  the 
bund);  the  chief  State  school  officer  of  a 
State  Is  the  superintendent  of  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  in  such  State 
or.  If  there  is  none,  such  other  official  as  the 
Oovemor  cerUfles  to  have  compar.-U)le  re- 
sponsibility m  the  State:  and  a  blind  pupil 
Is  a  blind  Individual  pursuing  a  course  of 
study  in  an  institution  of  less  than  col- 
lege grade. 

■••(B)  The  portion  of  the  appropriation 
received  by  each  chief  State  school  officer,  in 
such  books  and  other  materials  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph  which  repre- 
sents the  number  of  blind  pupils  In  private 
non-profit  Institutions  In  such  State  In 
which  blind  pupils  are  educated  shall  be 
distributed  among  such  Institutions  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  blind  pupils  In  each 
institution  as  compared  to  ths  total  number 
of  such  pupils  In  all  of  the  private  non-profit 
Institutions  In  which  blind  pupils  are 
educated  In  such  State. 

"'(C)  All  books  and  other  materials  fur- 
nished pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  control  and 
administration  of  their  use,  shall  vest  only 
In  a  public  agency.  Such  books  and  materials 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act  for  use  of 
teachers  and  blind  pupils  In  any  State.  Terri- 
tory, or  poaseaslon  of  the  United  States,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  In  any  school  shall  be 
limited  to  the  books  and  materials  which 
have  been  approved  by  an  appropriate  edu- 
cational authority  or  agency  of  such  State. 
Territory,  possession.  Commonwealth,  or  Dis- 
trict, or  any  local  educational  authority 
thereof,  for  use,  or  are  used.  In  a  public 
e  ementsry  or  secondary  school  therein.'. 

•lb)  The  paragraph  designated  Fourth'  of 
section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  pro- 
mote the  education  of  the  bUnd',  approved 
March  3.  1879,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  102). 
U  amended  by  Uuertlng  immediately  after 
'public',  the  following:  'and  private  non- 
profit". 

"(c)  Section  4  of  such  Act  Is  amended  b> 
inserting  Immediately  after  'public',  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  private  non-profit". 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
this  amendment  to  H.R.  514,  which 
would  amend  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  Act  to  extend  the 
services  under  this  act  to  those  blind 
children  attending  private,  nonprofit 
schools. 

My  amendment  is  a  simple  one,  con- 
sisting of  the  addition  of  the  words 
'private  nonprofit"  to  the  sentence  be- 
ginning "Each  public  institution  for  the 
education  of  the  blind."  Other  similar 
adjustments  would  be  made  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  act  referring  to  purpose  and 
method  of  expenditures. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 20.500  students  receiving  assist- 
ance through  the  services  offered  by  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
Act.  However,  there  remain  about  1,500 
blind  children  attending  private,  non- 
profit schools  who  are  not  considered 
eligible  for  assistance  due  to  the  lan- 
guage in  the  act  which  restricts  aid  to 
public  schools. 

These  1,500  children  are  severely 
limited  in  their  educational  opportuni- 
ties. Although  some  States  do  permit 
assistance  under  this  act  to  private 
schools,  the  special  equipment  which  the 
private  schools  receive  on  loan  from  the 
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State  education  agencies  is  Inadequate  to 
meet  the  need. 

The  expense  of  providing  special 
equipment  for  education  of  the  bUnd  Is 
considerable.  In  view  of  escalating  costs 
and  an  increased  demand  for  diversity 
of  programs,  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
diflQcult  for  private,  nonprofit  education- 
al institutions  to  underwrite  the  cost  of 
a  special  program  for  a  small  number  of 
students. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  estimates 
an  average  cost  of  $40  per  child  imder 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  Act.  Yet  the  cost  of  a  supplemen- 
tary tutorial  services  for  educating  each 
blind  child,  operated  by  a  private  non- 
profit institution,  will  reach  many  times 
this  estimate. 

Because  of  the  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  children  that  this  amendment 
would  affect,  we  need  not  fear  that  as- 
sistance presently  being  received  by  the 
States  for  distribution  to  the  children 
registered  in  the  public  schools  would 
be  significantly  reduced. 

Moreover,  we  have  the  opportunity, 
with  this  amendment,  to  insure  that  all 
blind  students  shall  have  the  same  ed- 
ucational benefits,  regardless  of  whether 
they  attend  private  or  public  schools. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  to  me  the 
amendment  seems  to  have  substantial 
merit.  Blindness  does  not  know  any  lim- 
itation because  of  race,  religion,  or  any 
other  reason.  Children  who  are  blind 
should  be  helped  no  matter  whether  the 
schools  they  attend  are  public  or  private. 
We  have  already  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  perfectly  proper  for  tax 
moneys  to  be  used  for  textbooks  and  ma- 
terials of  that  sort  to  help  children  no 
matter  what  schools  they  are  in. 

I  would  hope,  depending  upon  the 
views  of  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee,  speaking  for  the  ad- 
ministration, that  we  could  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  obviously 
the  deepest  sympathy  extends  to  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment.  It  should  be 
noted  that  if  we  do  accept  it,  we  will  be 
amending  an  act  not  otherwise  dealt  with 
in  the  bill  before  us.  H.R.  514  is  an  educa- 
tion act,  and  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  Act  is  a  separate  law 
adopted  in  about  the  1870's  to  deal  with 
a  tremendously  compassionate  problem. 

I  think  really  it  was  an  oversight  that 
we  have  not  taken  care  of  this  matter 
sooner,  because  title  VI  of  the  ESEA,  in 
dealing  with  State  plans  for  handicapped 
chil^iren,  provides  for  State  plans  to  con- 
sider children  who  are  enrolled — and  I 
am  referring  to  section  613(a)(2) — in 
private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  it  is  only 
just,  if  we  are  reaching  out  to  help 
handicapped  children,  even  if  it  is  with 
reference  to  another  law  not  otherwise 
dealt  with  and  covered,  and  certainly 
blind  children  are  as  handicapped  as  any 
children  could  be. 

For  those  refisons.  I  find  the  amend- 
ment satisfactory. 

I  have  consulted  with  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Prodty),  who  feels  the 
same  way.  I  imderstand  the  amendment 
will  be  satisfactory  to  the  administra- 
tion. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PEXiL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
limitation  on  debate  on  the  so-called 
Dominick  amendment  had  practically  ex- 
pired when  I  discovered  on  my  desk, 
among  other  communications  concern- 
ing the  amendment,  a  letter  addressed  to 
me  by  one  of  the  distinguished  oppon- 
ents of  the  amendment.  It  is  character- 
istic of  letters  I  have  had  occasion  to  re- 
ceive through  the  years  on  such  matters, 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
State  I  represent,  if  the  amendment  were 
rejected,  would  gain  a  specific  amount 
in  dollars  and  cents. 

Of  course,  I  am  sure  that  there  was  no 
intention  to  misrepresent.  It  is  nothing 
new  to  receive  this  kind  of  communica- 
tion, addressed  to  each  Senator  individ- 
ually, indicating  what  he  would  do  to 
his  own  State  if  he  voted  a  certain  way. 

As  one  who  has  served  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  many  years, 
and  on  the  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Subcommittee  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  who  knows  the  differ- 
ence between  an  authorization  and  an 
appropriation,  and  who  knows  what  hap- 
pens to  the  appropriation  for  a  program 
when  you  dilute  it  by  adding  new  objec- 
tives, I  happen  to  know,  as  a  practical 
matter,  that  a  vote  against  the  Dominick 
amendment  on  my  part  would  have  been, 
inevitably,  a  vote  to  reduce  any  amount 
that  my  State  might  expect  to  receive 
from  so-called  impacted   area  funds. 

I  am  not  complaining  about  this  mat- 
ter, except  that  we  all  know  that  the  im- 
pacted area  fimds  are  administered  im- 
der an  outmoded  and.  in  many  respects, 
an  impractical  and  unfair  formula.  We 
all  know  that  it  should  be  revised  and 
brought  into  focus.  But  I  simply  wsinted 
to  get  into  the  Record  the  fact  Uiat  some 
of  these  communications  to  individual 
Senators  about  what  a  certain  amend- 
ment will  do  to  the  particular  States  they 
represent,  are  just  pulling  figures  out  of 
the  air;  and  in  this  case,  this  particular 
communication  to  me  was  an  absolute 
misrepresentation  of  what  I  know  to  be 
the  facts. 

I  would  have  made  this  statement  be- 
fore the  vote  rather  than  after,  but  in 
voting  for  the  Dominick  amendment,  as 
far  as  my  own  State  is  concerned — and 
I  do  not  believe  that  Senators,  who  rep- 
resent the  entire  coimtry,  should  deter- 
mine their  votes  just  on  the  basis  of  what 
it  does  for  or  against  their  particular 
States,  though  we  all  have  to  have  in 
mind  the  interest  of  our  States — I  was 
casting  a  vote  to  increase,  not  diminish. 
the  funds  for  which  my  State  would  be 
eligible;  and  I  shall  make  use  of  this 
letter  in  a  newsletter  to  my  constituents 
in  my  own  State,  to  show  an  example. 


particularly  to  educators,  school  super- 
intendents, and  others  interested  in  edu- 
cation, of  the  kind  of  fuzzy  reasoning 
that  we  have  to  contend  with  from  time 
to  time  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  very  thankful 
that  the  Senator  made  this  comment.  I 
did  not  refer  to  these  letters,  and  of 
course  a  different  letter  for  each  Sen- 
ator was  put  on  every  Senator's  desk, 
depending  on  the  State  he  came  from. 
I  think  that  the  Senator  who  wrote  the 
letters  said,  during  the  process  of  the 
debate,  that  the  letter  was  applicable 
only  if  the  entire  amount  was  fully 
funded. 

So  he  was  not  trying  to  fool  anybody 
so  far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned.  But 
I  do  feel  that  if  these  letters  got  out, 
generally  speaking,  without  the  explana-' 
tion  just  given  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  we  would  find  ourselves  in 
some  trouble  with  superintendents  and 
other  people  interested  in  the  education 
field  who  do  not  imderstand  how  Con- 
gress works. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  comments. 
I  think  they  have  cleared  the  air. 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  is  not  quite  true  that 
it  is  applicable  only  if  the  full  amount 
is  funded,  because  it  is  also  affected  by 
the  proportion  of  concentration  of  pub- 
lic housing  in  one  State  over  another 
State;  and  a  State  in  which  there  are 
fewer  public  housing  imits  would  not 
benefit  as  well  under  the  system  in  the 
present  bill.  For  example,  with  this  pro- 
vision in  the  bill,  New  York  State,  it  is 
estimated,  would  receive  $43,000,000,  an 
amount  far  in  excess  of  any  other  State. 

I  am  not  raising  this  issue — merely 
because  of  this  letter  from  one  Senator, 
whom,  incidentally,  I  hold  in  high  re- 
gard, and  who  I  know  was  perfectly 
sincere  in  what  he  was  attempting  to  do. 
But  this  is  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  let- 
ters we  receive,  particularly  on  these  au- 
thorization bills,  and  they  result  in  a 
misunderstanding  in  the  States  we 
represent. 

I  simply  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  now  as  an  example  of  a  practice 
that  I  believe  should  be  exercised  with 
care  and  restraint. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  204.  line  2,  strike  out  the  word 
"and". 

On  page  204,  line  5,  insert  before  the  pe- 
riod the  following  new  clause: 

"and  (D)  disseminate  new  methods  or 
techniques  for  overcoming  learning  disa- 
bilities to  educational  Institutions,  organiza- 
tions and  agencies,  within  the  area  served 
by  such  center  and  evaluate  the  effective- 
ness of  the  dissemination  process.  Such 
evaluation  shall  be  conducted  annually 
after  the  first  year  of  operation  of  a  center. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  a  simple  but,  I  think,  im- 
portant amendment  to  the  section  of  the 
bill  dealing  with  special  programs  for 
children  with  specific  learning  disabili- 
ties. 

Children   with  specific  learning   dis- 
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abilities  often  respond  ver>-  QUJickly  to 
therapy.  The  causes  of  learning  disabili- 
ues  are  multifaceted-thac  is.  lack  of 
visual  perception,  lack  of  eye-hand  co- 
ordinauon,  psychological  blocks 

Different  techniques  most  be  used  -Aitn 
each  chUd  to  emphasize  his  strengths  or 
his  deficiencies  ,h^.i- 

Establlshing  model  programs  in  ^nool:, 
for  dyslexia,  aphasia,  perceptual  handi- 
caps and  so  forth  would  require  con- 
siderable resources  ThLs  is  a  long-term 
effort  which  should  be  done  In  addition, 
however,  a  short  term  strategy  is  needed 
Teachers  are  ver>-  often  able  to  treat 
disabled  children  by  trial  and  error  with 
new  techniques  Such  techniques,  de- 
veloped bv  the  model  centers,  must  be 
made  available  to  teachers  immediately 
so  that  children  in  elementary-  and  sec- 
ondary- schools  can  benefit  from  them. 

Also  the  techniques  must  be  made 
available  to  teacher-training  Institutions 
and  universities  so  that  prospective 
teachers  will  be  aware  of  new  approaches 
to  teaching  children  with  leaminLi  dis- 
abilities. ^  ,  .  .  o  J 
Learning  disabilities  must  be  IdentiHed 
and  corrected  at  an  early  school  aee  so 
that  the  child  can  actively  and  fully 
benefit  from  his  education 

Unfortunately,  many  children  go 
through  school  with  an  undiscovered 
learning:  disability  Falling  behind  m 
school  and  being  called  lazy,  or  slow, 
encourages  these  children  to  terminate 
their  education  at  an  early  age  As  drop- 
outs they  are  faced  with  underemploy- 
ment or,  worse,  unemployment. 

My  amendment  would  require  that 
these  model  centers  set  up  dissemina- 
tion procedures  for  these  new  techniques, 
and  It  would  require  an  annual  evalua- 
tion of  the  dissemination  techniques 
every  year,  beginning  1  year  after  the 
modelcenter  goes  into  operation. 

The  amendment  would  encourage 
teachers  to  Identify  and  treat  those  chil- 
dren who  have  difficulty  learning,  by  pro- 
viding them  with  the  tools  necessar%-  for 
remediation.  . 

I  believe  it  is  a  noncontroversial 
amendment  which  should  be  accepted  by 
the  committee,  and  I  understand  that  the 
administration  is  not  opposed  to  the 
amendment 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr.  President.  I  have  con- 
sulted with  the  administration  about  this 
amendment.  They  feel  that  by  closely 
readinu  the  laneuaee  of  section  661.  un- 
der part  'g'.  special  programs  for  chil- 
dren with  specific  learning  disabilities, 
one  mii-'ht  read  m  what  Senator  Goodell 
proposes  to  insert.  But  they  see  no  rea- 
son whv.  m  order  to  make  it  eminently 
clear  that  Senator  Goodells  objectives 
are  desirable  that  It  should  be  included 
Hence.  I  see  no  objection  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  amendment. 

Mr  PELL  Mr.  President.  I  agree  with 
the  \-iew  of  the  senior  Senator  from  New- 
York  that  what  this  amendment  really 
does  is  to  spell  out  what  I  believe  was  the 
Intent  in  connection  with  the  writing  of 
the  bill.  I  recommend  acceptance  of  the 
amendment  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
New-  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  so  far  as 
I  know-,  we  have  satisfied  the  majority 
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leaders  conditions,  in  that  there  are  no 
other  amendments  I  know  of  that  are 
hkeiv  to  be  presented  tlll.^  afternoon 

Mr  GOODELL  Mr  President.  I  won- 
der if  *e  could  have  a  munient  for  me  to 
engage  in  a  colloquy-  to  clarify  a  point  of 
legislative  history 
Mr  PELL  Certainly 
Mr  GOODfXL  Mr  President.  I  an; 
conL-erned  with  Uxe  set.tion  on  page  176 
of  the  bill  which  deals  with  the  definition 
of  the  tenn  "children  with  specific  learn- 
ing dusabihtiei.  ■  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned with  the  la.st  .sentence,  which 
reads  as  follows; 

Such  term  does  not  Include  children  who 
h.ive  ;eiirninK  problems  which  nre  primarily 
the  result  of  visual,  hearing  or  motor  handi- 
caps of  mental  retardation,  of  emotional 
disturbance,  or  of  environmental  dls- 
.idvantages. 

It  IS  my  understanding  that  this  pro- 
gram IS  not  designed  for  the  child  who  Is 
emotionally  du^turbed  in  total  behavior 
or  who.se  learning  disability  is  pnmarily 
the  result  of  environmental  disadvan- 
tages Emotionally  disturbed  children  are 
served  under  title  VI  and  other  programs 
for  the  handicapped  The  environmen- 
tally disadvantaged  are  served  under 
title  I    Is  that  correct  ' 

Mr  PELL  The  view  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  corrix-t 

Mr  GOODELL.  However,  a  child  who 
has  a  mild  emotional  barrier  to  learning 
and  shows  signs  of  specific  learning  dis- 
ability is  included  under  this  section.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  PFTT.  Once  again,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  correct. 

Mr,  GOODELL  And  a  child  from  a 
disadvantaged  environment  who  demon- 
strates a  specific  learnmg  disability  Is 
also  included  in  this  section.  Is  that 
correct 

Mr  PELL  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  GOODELL  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  for  clarifying  those 
matters.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
learned  about  specific  learning  defects. 
One  of  the  things  we  know  about  spe- 
cific learning  disabilities  with  reading 
or  dyslexia  as  it  is  called  is  that  they 
frequently,  if  not  usually.  Involve  psy- 
chological or  emotional  problems.  So.  by 
the  clarification  given  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  the  manager  of  the 
bill.  I  believe  it  is  understood  that  this 
section  would  include  those  children  who 
have  such  mild  psychological  or  emo- 
tional problems  which  affect  their  read- 
ing and  other  processes  of  understanding 
or  using  spoken  or  written  language 

I  thank  the  Senator  fir  the  clarifica- 
tion. 

Mr  DOMINICK  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  ask 
questions  of  the  manager  of  the  bill  and 
perhaps  of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
I  find  In  reviewing  the  bill — and  to 
my  surprise — that  under  section  108.  on 
pase  51  of  the  bill,  the  previous  figure 
of  $2,500.  which  was  the  minimum  ex- 
penditure for  which  one  could  apply  for 
a  grant  under  title  I.  has  been  raised  to 
$10,000, 

It  used  to  be  $5,000  and  I  lowered  it 
to  $2,500  a  few  years  ago  because  of  the 
objection  of  some  of  the  districts  widely 
dispersed  and  of  small  size,  with  geo- 
graphical problems.  They  wanted  to  be 
able  to  get  their  share  of  the  program 


In  the  event  there  was  something  spe- 
cific that  they  could  use;  but  they  really 
did  not  see  any  point  in  trying  to  raise  It 
to  $5,000.  which  was  the  minimum  avail- 
able I  got  It  lowered  to  $2,500  with  the 
agreement  of  the  Office  of  Education, 
Now  I  see  that  it  is  S  10,000.  twice  as  bad 
as  It  was  before, 

I  asked  SecreUry  Finch  about  this  at 
the  hearings,  and  he  said  it  did  not  make 
any  difference  because  if  we  have  some 
rt-ally  bad  problems,  the  State  educa- 
tional atzency  could  waive  it  It  is  the 
State  educational  aj^ency  which  has  to 
waive  it.  as  I  understand  it.  not  just  the 
local  school  district 

If  that  Ls  true,  then  I  think  we  have  a 
problem,  that  all  of  the  small  districts  m 
the  rural  areas,  the  ones  geographically 
dispersed,  will  have  to  dream  up  a  pro- 
gram which  will  cost  S  10.000  instead  of 
one  which  will  cost  S2,500 

When  I  asked  the  Office  of  Education 
about  this,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  hear- 
ing record,  they  said  frankly  that  it  was 
for  administrative  ease,  and  things  of 
that  kmd. 

I  want  to  find  out  how  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Lsland  feels  about  this  be- 
cause I  am  inclined  to  think  that  maybe 
we  should  preserve  existing  law  at 
32.500 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  remember 
the  discussion  in  committee  that  day,  I 
remember  the  reservations  of  one  of  the 
Senators.  I  believe  It  was  probably  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  My  recollection 
Is  that  the  general  consensus — dreadful 
words — but  still,  the  general  consensus 
was  that  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  and 
ease  of  administration,  we  would  go  along 
with  the  adminustrations  request  and 
raise  the  minimum  to  SIO.OOO, 

It  was.  as  I  remember,  a  point  of  con- 
troversy, but  It  was  also  my  imderstand- 
ing  on  the  decision  we  reached  that  if 
we  left  it  up  to  the  school  districts  rather 
than  at  the  State  level,  every  school  dis- 
trict eligible  for  the  S2.500  would  apply 
and  It  could  serve  no  useful  educational 
purpose.  So.  this  is  why  the  compromise 
was  arrived  at,  of  putting  in  the  State 
agency,  at  the  decLsion  level  believing 
that  while  there  was  a  problem  in  cer- 
tain States  there  was  a  real  need  than  in 
other  States  for  the  exception, 

Mr,  DOMINICK.  The  problem  with 
this,  if  I  may  say  so— I  want  to  talk  it 
out  a  little  on  the  floor  right  now— goes 
more  or  less  as  follows:  The  State  edu- 
cational agencies  are  being  strengthened 
and  we  are  helping  them  along.  I  think 
we  have  a  good  one  In  my  State,  as  well 
as  in  other  States;  but  the  fact  is  that 
some  States,  at  least,  are  using  this  type 
of  concept  In  order  to  force  a  smaller 
school  district  into  consolidation  with 
another,  on  the  theory  that  it  is  too  small 
to  qualify. 

I  happen  to  know  for  a  fact  that  that 
has  been  used  as  a  kind  of  criterion  in 
some  of  the  States  in  the  West. 

I  am  not  against  consolidation  where 
it  IS  needed  and  where  It  helps.  In 
fact,  we  have  many  districts  In  our 
State  which  are  countywlde  school 
districts,  but  we  also  have  areas  with  a 
mountain  problem.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  the  same  mountain  problem 
In  his  State,  We  cannot  physically  con- 
solidate a  district  with  any  benefit  ad- 
ministratively or  in  efficiency,  and  they 
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cannot  reasonably  use  the  $10,000;  yet, 
the  State  school  board  In  Portland,  Oreg.. 
or  In  Denver,  Colo.,  will  say,  "We  need  all 
this  money  for  our  big  districts  so  we 
will  not  OK  the  reduction  at  the  level 
down  to  the  $2,500." 

There  is  a  problem,  as  I  see  It,  in  leav- 
ing in  the  $10,000  Instead  of  the  $2,500. 
I  have  talked  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa about  this,  and  he  Is  concerned 
about  It  as  well. 

Mr,  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  think  what 
we  have  here  Is  a  question  not  only  of 
efficiency  of  administration  but  also  of 
relative  cost.  I  do  not  have  the  figures 
at  hand,  nor,  I  am  Informed,  are  they 
available  from  the  administration.  How- 
ever, as  to  the  cost  of  handling  each  ap- 
plication, maybe  we  should  pull  It  down 
to  $200  if  we  found  the  cost  was  $200. 
I  believe  that  would  be  a  poor  idea  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  taxpayer  because  of 
the  expense  of  administration  and  other 
complexities.  While  $2,500  may  appear 
to  be  a  tremendous  amoimt  of  money  to 
an  individual,  to  a  school  district  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  rather 
small  amount. 

Thus,  it  seemed  to  us  that  day,  and  to 
Secretary  Pinch,  that  $10,000  would  be 
about  the  right  cutoff  point,  with  the 
posslbihty  of  making  exceptions  in  cer- 
tain cases.  The  State  superintendent 
would  be  given  this  power  and  this  right 
to  be  able  to  say  that  this  is  not  fair  and 
any  school  district  would  be  able  to  re- 
ceive a  small  amount,  $2,500.  or  $3,000. 
All  he  has  to  do  is  say  it  is  okay,  and  It 
is  okay. 

I  would  think  that  this  was  a  pretty 
fair  compromise  of  views. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Well.  aU  that  was  said 
by  the  Secretary  in  the  hearing  record, 
page  237.  in  answer  to  my  question,  is: 

Senator  Dominick.  So.  If  Colorado  thought 
that  it  was  impractical  on  a  $10,000  minimum 
basis,  they  could  continue  on  the  $2,500 
basis? 

Secretary  Finch,  Right,  and  1  don't  Icnow 
your  particular  operation,  but  the  Stat* 
superintendent  would  decide  that  among 
several  districts,  these  dollars  would  t>e  de- 
cided and  divided  up  In  "x"  percentage  way, 
and  whatever  he  thought  was  appropriate  In 
talking  to  the  local  twards. 

That  really  does  not  answer  my  ques- 
tion, I  was  unable  to  get  an  answer  out  of 
the  administration  at  that  time. 

We  do  not  have,  so  far  as  I  know,  any- 
thing in  the  report  which  really  com- 
ments on  this,  which  would  give  any 
legislative  history. 

Does  the  Senator  know  whether  there 
is  any  restriction  in  the  bill  which  would 
prevent  one  school  district  from  joining 
with  another  that  also  has  a  need  for 
a  program  and  sending  in  a  joint  appli- 
cation for  $10,000  which  would  then  be 
divided  between  the  districts  as  they 
deemed  fit?  That  might  solve  the  problem 
if  that  were  correct.  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  is. 

Mr.  PELL.  That  point  Is  not  only  prop- 
er and  permissible  but  it  is  specifically 
set  forth  in  the  law.  It  is  in  the  present 
law  and  is  cited  on  the  top  of  page  247 
of  the  committee  report. 

Let  me  read  it  specifically: 

And  nothing  herein  shall  be  deemed  to  pre- 
clude two  or  more  local  educational  agencies 
from    entering    Into    agreements,    at    their 


option,  for  carrying  out  Jointly  operated 
programs  and  projects  under  [this  parti  this 
title;  Provided,  That  the  amount  used  lor 
plans  for  any  fiscal  ye&r  shall  not  exceed 
1  per  centum  of  the  maximum  amount  de- 
termined for  that  agency  for  that  year  pur- 
suant to  section  103  or  $2,000,  whichever  is 
greater; 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Would  the  Senator 
give  me  that  citation  again,  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  PELL.  Here  it  is. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  think  it  substan- 
tially helps  the  legislative  history.  I  want 
to  look  into  it  further.  I  will  discuss  this 
with  the  Senator  from  Vermont  who,  I 
understand  wa^  the  author  of  the  original 
amendment  at  the  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  see  how  he  feels  about 
it.  I  will  also  discuss  this  with  the  Sen- 
ator later. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  my  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
absent  from  the  floor  a  few  minutes  ago 
when  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton),  I  am  told, 
made  some  reference  to  the  authenticity 
or  swicuracy  of  the  figures  which  I  had 
printed  in  the  Record  on  February  4, 
1970,  at  page  2468. 

Not  to  belabor  this  point,  but  in  ex- 
planation of  these  figures,  let  me  say 
that  these  figures  were  compiled  from 
data  or  formulas  supplied  to  our  office 
by  either  HUD  or  HEW.  the  Cabinet 
agencies  involved  in  this  question  of  pub- 
lic housing  and  the  education  of  the 
students  therein. 

None  of  these  figures  came  out  of  our 
own  heads  or  out  of  the  blue  or  from 
some  conjectured  or  imaginary  source. 

If  one  will  look  at  page  2468  of  the 
Record,  there  are  seven  important  col- 
umns. A  footnote  is  applied  to  each  of 
the  columns  indicating  the  source  from 
which  the  figures  were  derived. 

The  supplying  agency  for  column  one 
was  HUD,  or  one  of  its  subsidiaries,  HAA. 

Column  No.  2,  which  estimates  the 
number  of  pupils  in  public  housing  proj  - 
ects  on  a  State-by-State  basis,  again  was 
supplied  by  HUD  and  is  derived  from 
a  formula  HUD  uses  in  making  computa- 
tions as  to  how  many  yoimgsters  of 
school  age  are  living  in  public  housing. 

Column  3  is  self-evident.  These  figures 
were  gathered  from  HEW. 

Column  No.  4  is  entitled  "Estimated 
Entitlement,  Fiscal  Year  1970  Under 
Public  Law  874."  These  figures  were  sup- 
plied to  us  by  the  Office  of  Education. 

Column  No.  5  is  the  total  of  columns 
3  and  4.  We  simply  added  the  two  to- 
gether. We  hope,  and  we  believe,  our 
addition  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  the  next  column  is  en- 
titled "Projected  Number  of  Low  Rent 
Public  Housing  Units."  This  was  sup- 
plied to  us  again  by  HUD  through  one 
of  its  subsidiary  agencies,  HAA. 

The  next  column  is  entitled  "Projected 
Number  of  Pupils."  These  figures  came  to 
us  from  the  HUD  formula. 

I  wanted  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
these  figures  and  statistics  were  sup- 
plied to  us  by  two  of  the  respected 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
HUD  and  HEW. 

There  was  obviously  no  intent  on  my 
part  to  mislead  anyone  or  misrepresent 
any  figures. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


EXixxrnvE  session 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider nominations  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar under  the  title  "Cbuncil  on  En- 
vironmental QuaUty." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


COUNCIL  ON   ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  names  of  Rob- 
ert Cahn,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Gordon  J.  F.  MacDonald,  of  California, 
and  RusseU  E.  Train,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  members  of  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  be  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  President  be  notified 
immediately  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Train, 
whom  I  am  deUghted  to  support  for  his 
new  job — and  I  believe  he  will  be  excel- 
lent in  it — I  must  add  that  when  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Hickel's  confirmation  was 
first  raised  on  the  Senate  floor,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  us  voted  against  it. 

Many  of  us  felt,  as  did  I.  that  Mr. 
Hickel  and  I  believed — had  a  certain 
biased  leaning  away  from  conservation 
interests  and.  perhaps,  toward  petroleum 
interests.  In  fact,  one  of  the  reasons 
why  Mr.  Hickel  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  was  that  he  would  be  balanced 
by  a  man  like  Mr.  Train  who  had  a  very 
strong  backgroimd  in  conservation.  And 
with  the  assurance  that  Mr.  Train's  name 
was  coming  up,  Mr.  Hickel  was  approved 
by  the  Senate. 

I  would  hope  that  if  Mr.  Train  is  leav- 
ing the  Interior  Department — and  I  un- 
derstand that  his  new  job  is  full  time — 
that  the  President  w-ould  choose  a  man 
of  similar  background  who  enjoys  the 
confidence  of  those  who  believe  in  the 
importance  of  saving  and,  yes,  im- 
proving our  environment  and  in  con- 
servation. 

Those  interests  must  be  paramount 
over  those  who  would  exploit  nature  in 
any  undue  way. 

I  urge  very  strongly  that  the  adminis- 
tration, in  replacing  Mr.  Train,  seek  to 
find  a  man  of  as  near  his  philosophy 
and  viewpoint  as  possible. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  in 
commending  the  President  on  the  selec- 
tion of  Mr.  Russell  Train  for  this  very 
important  job.  But  I  would  like  to  make 
the  record  very  clear  at  this  time  as  to 
the  references  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  as  to  the 
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basis  upon  which  the  Senate  conflrmed 
Secretary  of  Interior  Hickel 

I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
I  sat  through  those  hearings  I  think 
the  record  ought  to  be  abundantly  clear 
that  Mr  Hickel  was  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee unrelated  to  aiw  promises  or  any 
kind  of  unpression  that  Mr  Russell 
Train  was  to  be  a  counterbalance  to  Mr. 
Hickel  on  the  conservation  issue 

I  think  that  all  of  us  who  sat  on  that 
committee  throughout  many  days  of 
hearings  realized  that  valid  questions 
were  raised  respecting  some  of  the  poli- 
cies and  statements  attributed  to  Mr. 
Hickel. 

I  think,  with  all  fairness.  It  has  to  be 
acknowledged  that  Mr  Hickel  honestly 
and  effectively  answered  the  questions 
put  to  him  by  members  of  the  committee. 
And  those  questions  were  very  penetrat- 
ing They  were  fierce  questions  over  a 
period  of  time. 

I  point  out  that,  for  some  who  may 
have  voted  on  that  basis.  I  do  not  believe 
that  anyone  can  read  the  minds  or  hearts 
of  our  coUeasues  as  to  why  they  vote  one 
way  or  the  other  unless  they  specifically 
state  for  themselves. 

I  think  It  would  not  be  ver>-  fair  to  try 
to  read  Into  the  vote  of  Mr.  Hlckels 
confirmation  the  implications  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  that  it 
was  only  on  the  basis  of  Mr.  Train's 
pending  appointment  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary that  he  was  confirmed. 

I  think  that  for  some  who  were  critics. 
Mr.  Hlckels  performance  in  oCace  has 
certainly  dispelled  some  of  the  doubts 
these  people  had. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  happened  to  be 
invited  to  the  Interior  Department  just 
before  Christmas.  There  was  no  particu- 
lar business  at  hand  It  was  a  matter  of  a 
limcheon.  at  which  we  could  discuss  some 
of  our  interests  in  an  informal  atmos- 
phere. 

Mr.  Hickel  presented  each  member  of 
the  committee  with  a  little  volume  He 
had  taken  a  copy  of  the  Senate  hear- 
ings— and  this  was  not  done  at  Govern- 
ment expense — and  he  had  placed  aroimd 
the  hearmgs  a  paper  binding  with  a  pic- 
ture of  himself  It  was  entitled  "How  To 
Write  a  Book,  by  Walter  J  Hickel,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior." 

It  was  a  rather  facetious  action  and 
one  that  was  appreciated  by  all  members 
of  our  comLmittee  But  at  that  time  I  re- 
call some  of  the  members  of  our  commit- 
tee who  had  been  among  his  detractors 
or  critics  voluntarily  and  openly  offered 
the  remarks  that  they  were  pleased  with 
his  performance  m  oflSce,  Some  of  them 
went  so  far  as  to  say  they  had  been  some- 
what surprised  at  his  outstanding  per- 
formance. 

I  mention  this  because  sometimes  I 
think  we  have  to  make  a  little  extra  effort 
on  our  part  to  clarify  a  policy  or  an  im- 
pression that  may  have  been  created  by 
an  action  of  the  Senate  I  think  because 
there  was  so  much  controversy  surroimd- 
mg  the  confirmation  of  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Hickel,  and  It  was  healthy  for  the 
Department  of  Interior  and  for  Mr. 
Hickel,  it  Is  also  time  that  we  make  a 


little  effort  to  indicate  our  belief  and  con- 
fidence m  a  man  who  ha^  performed  well 
and  done  his  job  very  ably 

I  think  anyone  who  looks  at  the  record 
and  who  Is  objective  about  It.  and  does 
not  permit  partisanship  to  get  In  his 
way.  would  have  to  acknowledge  that 
Wedter  Hickel  has  been  an  outstanding 
SecreUry  of  the  Interior. 

I  have  great  expectations  that  he  *ill 
move  on  in  his  years  of  seruce  to  become 
truly  one  of  the  most  outstanding  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Interior  of  all  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
say  strongly  that  partisanship  is  not  get- 
ting m  my  way.  It  is  petroleum,  because 
we  have  our  problems  In  New  EIngland 
with  oil  Import  quotas  and  there  is  the 
problem  connected  %ith  the  Interior  De- 
partment's petroleum  oriented  with  re- 
gard to  the  Continental  Shelf  limitation 
question.  My  concern  has  nothmg  to  do 
with  being  a  Republican  or  Democrat. 

My  concern  Is  that  the  replacement  of 
Mr.  Train  should  be  a  man  with  the 
conservation  views  that  he  has  and  I 
would  say  this  just  as  frankly  If  it  were 
a  Democratic  or  Republican  Secretary. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  not  disagree 
at  all  with  the  hope  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that  a  man 
of  equal  stature  in  the  field  of  conserva- 
tion as  Mr.  Tram  be  appointed  his 
successor. 

However,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
man  who  Is  responsible  for  the  petro- 
leum policy  m  the  Department  of  In- 
tenor  is  Mr.  Hollis  M.  Dole,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Mr.  HoUis  Dole 
Is  probably  one  of  the  great  innovators 
in  the  development  of  regulations  gov- 
erning offshore  drlllmg,  and  since  he  was 
a  professional  geologist  and  director  of 
mmeral  resources  for  Oregon  for  many 
years,  during  my  term  as  Gtovernor  of 
Oregon,  I  know  that  he  drafted  the  kind 
of  regulations  which  brought  in  all  con- 
servation groups  to  approve  and  discuss 
these  rules.  If  those  rules  had  been  In 
effect  at  the  Federal  level  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara slick  and  certain  other  occurrencles 
would  not  have  happened. 

Mr.  Hickel  has  appointed  a  man  In 
this  area  as  the  assistant  in  charge  of 
minerals  and  mining  who  Is  a  profes- 
sional and  conservation  oriented,  and  a 
man  who  will  give  us  the  kind  of  rtiles 
and  regulations  in  the  department 
which  will  comply  with  the  desire  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for  high  con- 
servation protection  and  the  commit- 
ment of  that  agency  to  conservation 
practices. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  make  the 
record  amply  clear  that  Mr.  Walter 
Hickel  has  performed  and  is  performing 
In  a  most  outstanding  manner 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  B"ynD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  514)  to  extend  pro- 
grams of  assistance  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, It  is  the  desire  of  tiie  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  iMr.  Stcnnis)  that 
his  amendment  No.  481  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  and  made  the  pending  business. 
Therefore,  Mr.  President,  at  his  request 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
amendment  No.  481.  and  that  it  be 
made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr.  Ben- 
nett in  the  chair).  Without  objection,  it 
IS  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  45.  between  lines  4  and  6.  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

DISCRIMINATION     ON     ACCODNT    OF    KkCK.,    CRIED, 
COLOR.    OR    NATIONAL    ORIGIN    PROHIBITED 

Sec  2  (a)  No  person  shall  be  refused  ad- 
mission into  or  be  excluded  from  any  public 
scho<Jl  in  any  State  on  account  of  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin 

lb)  Except  wltti  the  express  approval  of  a 
board  of  education  legally  constituted  In  any 
iSiate  or  the  District  of  Columbia  and  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction,  no  student  shall  be  assigned 
or  compelled  to  attend  any  school  on  account 
of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  actileving  equality  In  attend- 
ance or  increased  attendance  or  reduced  at- 
tendance, at  any  school,  of  persona  of  one 
or  more  particular  races,  creeds,  colors,  or 
national  origins;  and  no  school  district, 
school  zone,  or  attendance  unit,  by  whatever 
name  known,  shall  be  established,  reorga- 
nized, or  maintained  lor  any  such  purpose : 
Provided.  That  nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
or  any  other  provision  of  Federal  law  shall 
prevent  the  aaalgnment  of  a  pupil  in  the 
manner  requested  or  authorized  by  his  par- 
ents or  guardian. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
read  into  the  Record  the  view  of  the  ad- 
ministration, the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  with  regard  to 
these  amendments.  The  letter  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  and  it  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

Department  of  Health. 

EdOCATION,    AND    WELFARE, 

Waahingtcm.  DC  ,  February  6, 1970. 
Hon  Claiborne  Pell. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  ori  Education. 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare.   US.   Senate.   Washington.   DC. 

Dear  Se.vator  Pell-  This  Is  In  respon.se  to 
the  Committee's  request  for  the  views  of  '.he 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare with  respect  to  several  amendments 
proposed  to  H  R  514.  an  .\ct  to  extend  pro- 
granis  of  assistance  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  and  for  other  purpr^yes 

The  profHJsed  amendments  deal  with  a 
serious  educational  matter,  the  subject  of 
fchool  desegregation  They  would  afTect  the 
enforcement  of  the  non-dlscrlmlnatlon  re- 
quirements of  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  and,  as  a  result,  would  afTect  the 
educational   opportunities  of  children 

As  an  educator,  I  am  convinced  that  seg- 
rpRatinn  bv  races  In  our  Nation's  schools  for 
any  reason  is  unsound  educationally,  re- 
gardless   of    geography    The    elimination    of 
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segregated  schools  Is  not  Just  a  legal  re- 
quirement. It  Is  fundamental  to  the  ultimate 
provision  of  quality  education  for  all  chil- 
dren This  Is  the  time  to  see  that  desegre- 
gation of  schools  Is  carried  out  in  a  man- 
ner that  preserves  and  enhances  the  quality 
of  education  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the 
Department  is  giving  high  priority  to  the 
provision  of  technical  assistance  nationwide 
to  State  and  local  education  agencies  through 
Title  rv  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  serv- 
ices which  are  Intended  to  aid  officials  In 
seeking  the  best  local  solution  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law  without  restrictions  such 
as  contained  in  these  amendments.  We  soon 
shall  be  seeking  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion under  this  authority  to  expand  such 
services 

With  regard  to  the  specific  legal  impact  of 
these  amendments,  I  am  advised  by  the  De- 
partment's Office  for  Civil  Rlghu  that  the 
amendments  numbered  462,  469  (sections  of 
which  are  also  printed  separately),  and  481 
are  essentially  similar  to  the  so-called 
Whltten  Amendments  wiilch  the  Depart- 
ment opposed  and  which  the  Congress  de- 
bated thoroughly  last  year  In  connection 
with  the  FY  1970  Labor-HEW  Appro- 
prlaUons  Bill.  The  Department  continues  to 
oppose  such  proposals  because  they  not  only 
conflict  with  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Cotirt  but  further  would  seriously  restrict 
the  enforcement  efforts  under  Title  VI  to 
eliminate  discrimination 

I  am  also  advised  with  respect  to  the 
Amendment  No.  463.  that  serious  questions 
arise  as  to  the  legal  effect  and  implications 
of  the  provision,  and  specifically  whether  the 
section  does  in  fact  amend  Title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  In  line  with  the 
Intent  of  Congress,  Title  VI  and  Its  "guide- 
lines and  criteria"  currently  apply  to  dls- 
X  crimination,  and  they  have  been  applied  unl- 
3  formly  throughout  the  Nation.  The  amend- 
^  ment.  however,  speaks  in  terms  of  "segrega- 
tion", which  is  left  undefined.  Title  VI  also 
applies  to  discrimination  as  to  color  and  na- 
tional ©rlgln,  which  reference  Is  omitted  in 
the  amendment.  It  also  appears  that  the 
amendment  conflicts  with  the  provisions  of 
other  acts  of  Congress  which,  for  example, 
limit  the  Department's  authority  to  deal 
with  situations  of  "racial  imbalance".  And. 
notwithstanding  the  varying  interpretations 
which  may  t>e  attached  to  the  provision,  the 
legal  consequence  of  a  policy  declaration  of 
this  nature  Is  uncertain. 

In  summary,  the  Department's  position  is 
that  (1)  the  elimination  of  racial  segrega- 
tion In  education  is  essential  wherever  it 
exists  In  our  NaUon;  (2)  Amendments  462, 
469,  and  481  are  opposed  by  the  Department; 
and  (3)  Amendment  463  should  t»e  more 
thoroughly  considered  by  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  so  that  the  na- 
ture and  consequences  of  any  legislative  ac- 
tion of  this  kind  may  be  more  accurately 
defined  and  understood. 
Sincerely, 

James  E.  Allen,  Jr.. 
Assistant   Secretary   for   Education   and 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  Inserted  in  the  Record  an  ex- 
cellent memorandum  on  the  subject 
which  I  asked  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
prepare. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
orandum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington.  D.C.  February  2, 1970. 
To:  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education. 
Attention:  Steve  Wexler. 
FYom    American  Law  Division. 
Subject:    Amendment  to  Education  Bill,  In 
re   School   Desegregation   Guidelines. 

This  Is  In  response  to  your  request  for 
an  evaluation  of  the  effect  on  present  law  of 
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Amendment  No.  463  to  HJi.  514,  91st  Con- 
gress, which  la  pending  in  the  Senate.  The 
amendment  would  add  to  the  bill  the  foUow- 
mg  language. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that 
g^deltnes  and  criteria  established  pursuant 
to  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and 
section  182  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Amendments  of  1966  shall  be 
applied  uniformly  In  all  regions  of  the  United 
States  in  dealing  with  conditions  of  segrega- 
tion by  race  in  the  schools  of  the  local 
educational  agencies  of  any  State  without 
regard  to  the  origin  or  catise  of  such  segrega- 
tion. 

It  will  be  necessary  in  exploring  what  this 
language  might  do  to  explore  first  the  lan- 
guage of  Title  VI  of  the  1964  Act,  the  regu- 
lations Issued  pursuant  thereto,  and  the 
"Guidelines"  Issued  to  elaborate  on  the  regu- 
lations. Then  we  will  explore  three  features 
of  the  amendment:  (1)  the  requirement  of 
uniformity;  (2)  the  application  of  the  federal 
reach  to  <i«  facto  segregation  as  well  as  de 
jure;  and  (3)  the  question  whether  the 
amendment  In  fact  requires  that  in  /act  any- 
thing be  done. 

I 

The  background  of  Title  VI  begins  with 
Brovm  V.  Board  of  Education.  347  U.S.  483 
(1954),  which  held  that  state-imposed  sepa- 
ration of  the  races  in  public  schools  violated 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  The  decision  placed  affirmative 
obligations  on  school  boards  and  other  pub- 
lic officials  to  do  away  with  so-called  de  jure 
segregation,  "School  boards  .  .  .  then  operat- 
ing state-compelled  dual  systems  were  never- 
theless clearly  charged  with  the  affirmative 
duty  to  take  whatever  steps  might  be  neces- 
sary to  convert  to  a  unitary  system  in  which 
racial  discrimination  would  be  eliminated 
root  and  branch."  Gfecn  v.  School  Board  of 
Sew  Kent  County,  391  UJS.  430,  438   (1968). 

Although  Brown  and  its  companion  cases 
arose  in  and  were  in  the  main  applied  in 
those  States  which  had  laws  on  the  boolLS 
prescribing  separation  of  the  races  in  public 
schools.  Brown  was  also  applicable  where 
school  officials  acted  without  the  sanction  of 
state  law  to  achieve  racial  separation,  by,  for 
example,  gerrymandering  attendance  zones. 
Taylor  v.  Board  of  Education,  191  P.  Supp. 
181  (D.C.S.D.N.T.),  aff'd  296  P.  2d  36  (C.A. 
2).  cert.  den.  368  UJB.  940  (1961)  (New  Ro- 
chelle.  New  York);  United  States  v.  School 
District  151  of  Cook  County,  286  P.  Supp.  786 
(D.CJ^.D.  m.),  aff'd  404  P.  2d  1125  (C.A.  7. 
1968).  But  to  date  the  courts  have  declined 
to  find  either  that  separation  of  the  races  In 
public  schools  resulting  from  residential  pat- 
terns or  other  such  reasons  constitutes  a 
violation  of  the  equal  protection  clause  or 
that  public  officials  have  any  affirmative  duty 
to  overcome  such  so-called  de  facto  segrega- 
tion by  changing  school  attendance  zones  or 
by  other  such  devices.  Bell  v.  School  City  of 
Gary,  324  P.  2d  209  (C.A.  7,  1963).  cert.  den. 
377  U.S.  924  (1964);  Doums  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, 336  P.  2d  988  (C-A.  10,  1964) ,  cert.  den. 
380  U.S.  914  (1965);  Deal  v.  Cincinnati  Board 
of  Education,  369  P.  2d  55  (C.A.  6,  1966) ,  cert. 
den.  389  U.S.  847  (1967).  But  cf  Hobson  v. 
Hansen.  269  P.  Supp.  401  (D.CD.C  1967). 
aff'd  as  modified  sub  nom.  Smuck  v.  Hobson, 
408  P.  2d  175  (C.AX).C.  1969)  (en  banc) 
(much  dicta  about  de  facto  but  findings  es- 
sentially all  relate  to  de  Jure). 

The  same  distinction  l)etween  offlcially- 
imposed  separation  and  purely  adventitious 
separation  was  carried  Into  Title  VI  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  78  Stat.  252,  42  U  S.C. 
§  S  2000d  to  2000d-4.  Title  VI  was  concerned 
with  state  and  local  programs,  which  dis- 
criminated between  recipients  and  partici- 
pants on  the  basis  of  race,  while  receiving 
federal  financial  assistance.  Congress  pro- 
vided in   §  601,  42  U.S.C.   5  2000d: 

No  person  In  the  United  States  shall,  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin, 
be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be  denied 


the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimi- 
nation under  any  program  or  activity  re- 
ceiving Federal  financial  assistance. 

Insofar  as  Title  VI  related  to  federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  education.  Title  IV  con- 
tained a  definition  of  ""desegregation"  which 
furnished  guidance  to  the  interpretation  of 
Title  VI's  requirements.  It  pro^-lded.  78  Stat. 
246.  42  U.S.C.  {  2000c(b)  : 

"Desegregation"  means  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  and  within  such 
schools  without  regard  to  their  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  but  "desegrega- 
tion" shall  not  mean  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  in  order  to  overcome 
racial  Imbalance. 

Subsequently  In  Title  IV.  which  infer  alia 
authorized  civil  actions  by  the  Attorney 
General  to  achieve  desegregated  schools.  Con- 
gress included  a  proviso  "that  nothing  herein 
shall  empower  any  official  or  court  of  the 
United  States  to  Issue  any  order  seeking  to 
achieve  a  racial  t)alance  in  any  school  by  re- 
quiring the  transi>ortatlon  of  pupils  or  stu- 
dents from  one  school  to  another  or  one 
school  district  to  another  in  order  to  achieve 
such  racial  balance  .  .  ."  78  Stat.  248.  42 
U.S  C.  5  2000C-6. 

Finally,  i  410.  Title  IV.  78  Stat.  249.  42 
U.S.C.  I  2000C-9  stated :  "Nothing  in  this 
subchapter  shall  prohibit  classification  and 
assignment  for  reasons  other  than  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin." 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  language 
of  these  quoted  sections  from  Title  IV  ex- 
plicitly restricts  only  the  powers  granted  in 
Title  rv,  the  powers  of  the  Attorney  General 
to  bring  desegregation  suits,  and  does  not 
purport  to  have  any  bearing  on  TlUe  VI. 
However,  with  regard  to  its  general  appUca- 
tion.  Senator  Humphrey,  one  of  the  Act's 
sponsors,  assured  the  Senate  that  "if  we  in- 
clude the  language  in  title  IV.  it  must  apply 
throughout  the  act."  That  is,  the  language  in 
Title  IV  applied  In  Title  VI  so  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
could  not  proceed  against  de  facto  segrega- 
tion. Congressional  Record,  vol.  110,  pt.  10, 
p.  12715.  See  also  the  Senate  debate  on  the 
amendment  to  strike  the  racial  balance  pro- 
viso from  the  bill.  Concressional  Recobb, 
vol.  110,  pt.  10,  pp.  13820-13822. 

In  any  event,  §  601  of  the  Act  speaks  in 
terms  of  persons  being  ""excluded,"  being 
■"denied,"  or  being  "subjected  to  discrimina- 
tion," all  language  of  de  jure  separation, 
segregation,  and  discrimination.  Thus,  Con- 
gress In  enacting  Title  VI  provided  for  fed- 
eral action  only  against  officially-imposed 
segregation  and  not  against  segregation 
■"without  regard  to  the  origin  or  cause  of 
such  segregation." 

The  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  the 
Title,  therefore,  are  addressed  to  acts  of  ex- 
clusion, denial,  and  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin.  45 
C.  P.  R.  5  5  80.1  to  80.13.  "Every  application 
for  Federal  financial  assistance  .  .  .  shall, 
as  a  condition  to  its  approval  and  the  ex- 
tension of  any  Federal  financial  assistance 
pursuant  to  the  application,  contain  or  be 
accompanied  by  an  assurance  that  the  pro- 
gram will  be  conducted  or  the  facility  oper- 
ated in  compliance  with  all  requirements 
Imposed  by  or  pursuant  to  this  part."  45 
C.  P.  R.  180.4(a).  Elementary  or  secondary 
school  systems  could  satisfy  this  require- 
ment either  by  filing  a  copy  of  a  court  order 
providing  for  desegregation  under  which 
they  were  operating,  with  assurances  of  fu- 
ture compliance,  or  by  submitting  a  de- 
segregation plan  which  the  Dep>artment 
could  determine  to  be  adequate. 

Following  Issuance  of  the  regulations  the 
Office  of  Education  issued  its  "Guidelines" 
to  instruct  school  officials  what  compliance 
would  be  adequate.  Dunn,  'Title  VI,  the 
Guidelines  and  School  Desegregation  in  the 
South,"  53  Va.  L.  Rev.  42,  55  (1967).  First 
Issued  in  1965,  30  Fed.  Reg.  9981,  they  were 
subsequently  revised  in  1966,  81  Fed.  Reg. 
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b623    and  In  1968    33  Fed.  Reg.  4955.  In  re- 
gard to  the  distinction  between  rir  jwe  and 
de  facto  segregation,  to  which   we   hive   re- 
ferred   It  should  be  noted  that  the  Guide- 
lines   drew    a    distinction    between    systems 
that  had  maintained  de  lure  separation  and 
those  that  h.id  not.  A  school  system  in  which 
pupil  and  faculty  assignments  were  nut  based 
on   race    and    race    w<is   no    consideration   In 
regard  to  staffs,  facilities   and  the  like  could 
qualify    for   federal    financial    assistance   by 
submitting    a   prescribed   form   indicating   U 
was  m  compliance  with  the  law    ;;   180  2 1  a). 
189  3     30    Fed     Reg     9981;    5    1815.    31    Fed 
Reg    5624.    ;4.3i.  33  Fed.  Reg    4955    School 
svstems   L-perating   under   a    dual   system   or 
In  the  process  of  eliminating  one  must  hie 
either  a  court  order  or  a  desegregation  plan 
!  180.2  ibi  and  ici.30  Fed  Reg  9981.  5  181  6, 
1817    31  Fed    Reg    5624:    §4   dl   and   i2i.  33 
Fed     Reg     4955     In    the    latest    revision    of 
the  Guidelines,  the  format  has  been  changed 
somewhat  from  the  earlier  versions  so  that 
Subpart  B  -states  compliance  policies  gen- 
erally applicable  to  school  systems  through- 
out the  United  States   Subpart  C  states  ad- 
ditional   compliance    policies    applicable    to 
school  systems  carrying  out  a  voluntary  de- 
segregation   plan  ■■    33    Fed.    Reg     4955.    §    5. 
Thus^  subpart  B  places  on  the  recipients  of 
federal  financial  assistance  the  obligation  to 
operate  a  system  in  which  school  systems  are 
free  of  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  or   national  origin    Each  school   sys- 
tem must  affirmatively  act  to  eliminate  seg- 
regation and  other  such  discrimination.  In 
addition,  it  is  provided  that  where  in  a  sys- 
tem   there    are    concentrations    in    certain 
schools  of  studenu  of  a  certain  race  or  color 
the  school  system  Is  responsible  for  assuring 
that  they  are  not  denied  the  opportunity  of 
others  in  the  system  to  obtain  an  education 
5  9.  id..  4956   Subpart  C  places  on  the  school 
system    'which  has  maintained  a  system  of 
separate  school  facilities  '  the  obligation  to 
eradicate  that  system,  i  11.  tbtd. 

It  can  be  seen,  then,  that  the  1904  Act,  the 
regulations,  and  the  Guidelines  all  proceed 
on  the  baals  of  a  distinction  between  de 
jure  and  de  facto  segregation  With  this 
lengthy  prologue  in  mind,  we  can  now  evalu- 
ate the  amendment  set  out  at  the  beginning 
of  the  memorandum 


One  portion  of  the  amendment  provides 
that  guidelines  aJid  criteria  ■shall  be  ap- 
plied uniformly  lu  all  regions  of  the  United 
States.  .  .  "  A  similar  requirement,  without 
the  additional  clause  to  be  discussed  infra. 
Ill  was  added  by  Congress  m  the  90Th  Con- 
gress. 81  Stat  7aJ.  20  use.  5  888.  Following 
a  requirement  that  rules,  regulations,  and 
guidelines  must  cite  speciflc.illy  the  legal 
authority  on  which  they  are  baaed,  the  sec- 
tion proMdes  All  such  rules,  regulations, 
guidelines,  interpretations,  or  orders  shall  be 
umforaily  applied  and  enforced  throughout 
the  fifty  States  '  The  debate  on  this  pro- 
vision left  unclear  its  implications  m  many 
respects.  113  Cong  Rec.  13582-13605,  but  it 
does  f.eem  clear  that  the  amendment  wis 
not  intended  to  expand  the  authority  of 
HEW  to  re^ch  racial  separation  not  otJici.illy 
caused.  The  intention  comes  through  most 
clearly  iii  a  colloquy  between  Congressman 
Ooodell  and  the  spcasor  of  the  amendment. 
Congresswoman  Green. 

"Mr.  GooDELi..  ...  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  ameiidment  .  .  .  neither  e.xpands  or 
reduces  whatever  authority  was  given  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act' 

-Mn  GttKiN  of  Oregon.  That  is  absolutely 
correct. 

"Mr.  GooorLL.  Therefore,  if  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  does  not  lodge  m  an  admin- 
istrative officl.^1  the  authority  to  desegregate 
where  there  la  de  facto  segregation,  your 
amendment  will  not  give  that  administrator 
such  authority? 

"Mrs.  Om«N  of  Oregon.  It  neither  glvee  nor 
takes  away  any  authority  he  now  has.  Thla 


iiniendmeiit  Is  a  procedural  amendment  and 
merely  provides  that  any  guideline  that  Is 
Issued  will  be  administered  uniformly.  It 
w.'ild  not  an-i.-nd  the  ClMl  Rights  Act  In  any 
respect  ■•  113  Cong    Rec    13604 

A    simple    requirement    that    the    guide- 
lines be  enforced  uniformly  throughout  the 
country,  then,  without  more,  merely  means 
that   the  prohibition  of  discrimination  and 
the   stand.ards    for    overcoming    It    where    It 
is  practiced  are  to  be  the  same  everywhere 
Where  the  schixjls  are  all-white  or  all-Negr<5 
or    almost    all-one-or-the    other    because   of 
residential   patterns,   however,  the  situation 
would    conunue    to    be    no    violation    of    the 
1964  Act  and  not  covered  by  the  Guidelines  * 
ni 
The  proposed  amendment  goes  beyond  pre- 
scribing   uniformity,     however,    by    adding 
that    the   Guidelines   shall    be   uniform    "In 
dealing    with    conditions    of   segregation    by 
race  In  the  schools  of  the  local  educational 
agencies  of  any  State  u-nhout  regard  to  the 
origin  or  cause  of  tuch  segregatton:'  It  would 
.ippe.ar    that    the    Intent    of    the    underlined 
clause   Is  to  do  away   with   the  de  jure — de 
facto  distinction  that  exists  In  the  1964  Act. 
the  regulaUons.  and   the  Guidelines    Where 
there  is  racial  concentration  of  pupils  In  a 
school   because  of   any   reason.   It  might  be 
said,  the  school  system  violates  the  Guide- 
lines and  must  break  up  the  concentration 
by  some  means  or  lose  federal  funds. 

If  this  Is  the  thought  of  the  underlined 
clau.se.  the  present  Guidelines  could  not  be 
used  to  carry  out  the  Intent.  The  present 
Guidelines  Irisofar  as  they  apply  uniformly 
prohibit  di.'cnminafion  by  school  officials 
and  describe  the  areas  In  which  this  dls- 
crimln-ation  might  occur;  In  the  section 
relating  to  systems  formerly  maintaining  de 
jure  separate  systems  the  Guidelines  de- 
scribe the  wa\s  the  old  system  may  be  dis- 
mantled and  the  types  of  plans  which  might 
be  acceptable  The  present  Guidelines  do 
not,  unlike  the  old  ones,  contain  certain 
percentage  figures  by  which  the  Government 
wotild  Judge  the  success  of  the  desegrega- 
tion plan. 

If  the  Guidelines  were  to  be  revised  so 
that  they  could  be  applied  uniformly  nation- 
wide, what  might  they  provide'  They  could, 
as  the  present  Guideline  say  in  connection 
with  former  dual  systems,  provide  that 
"(clompUance  with  the  law  requires  Inte- 
gration of  faculties,  facilities,  and  activities, 
as  well  as  students,  so  that  ther^are  no 
Negro  or  other  minority  group  schools  and 
no  white  schools— Just  school."!  "  33  Fed.  Reg 
4956.  5  11  Standards  could  then  be  formu- 
lated which  would  articulate  what  percent- 
age of  one  race.  90-  .  80'-.  .  60  ■  ,  which  would 
have  to  predominate  In  a  .school  to  make  It 
an  identifiable  Negro  or  white  school  In 
other  words.  If  the  Guidelines  are  to  be  ap- 
plied In  de  facto  situations  they  would  have 
to  be  rewritten  and  It  can  be  presumed  that 
the  revisions  could  be  made 
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The  problem,  however.  Is  would  such  revi- 
sions be  lawful •>  Guidelines  and  criteria  Is- 
sued under  HEW  education  programs  must 
cite  speclficallv  The  legal  authority  on  which 
they  are  ba.sed  81  Stat  783,  20  USC  5  888 
The  guidelines  are  interpretations  of  regu- 
lations authorized  by  ?  602  of  the  1964  Act. 
42  use  5  2000d  1  Thus,  the  regulations 
would  have  to  be  rewritten  so  that  It  Is  no 
longer  onl^  official  discrimination  which  Is 
prohlbl'ed  Bu'  5  601  of  the  Act  only  pro- 
hibits that  sort  of  discrimination,  and  other 


•  It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  court 
decisions  In  the  South  holding  that  In 
changing  from  a  dual  to  a  unitary  system 
school  officials  must  affirmatively  act  to  over- 
come such  obstacles  to  a  unitary  system. 
Henry  v  Clarksdale  Sfunirtpal  Separate 
School  DiatTict.  409  P.  2d  683  (C.  A.  6.  1969); 
Brewer  v.  School  Board  of  City  of  Norfolk, 
397  P.  2d  37  (C.A.  4.  1968). 


sections  of  the  Act.  those  In  Title  IV,  pro- 
hibit application  of  de  facto  segregation. 

In  short,  It  Is  not  enough  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  prescribes  a  change  In  the 
Guidelines:  it  must  to  be  effectual  reach 
back  to  §  601  and  amend  It. 

On  its  face,  the  amendment  does  not  pur- 
port to  amend  §601.  Indeed,  it  speaks  of 
guidelines  and  criteria  established  pursuant 
to  Title  VI  (and  5  182  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  Amendments  of 
1966,  80  Slat.  1209.  42  USC.  5  2000d-5.  pre- 
scribing the  granted  authority)  vlthout 
seeming  to  speak  of  changing  It.  Tie  open- 
ing phrase  "It  Is  the  polity  of  the  United 
States"  speaks  more  in  terms  of  a  sense  of 
Congress  resolution,  expressing  an  under- 
standing, an  intent,  without  containing  the 
language  mandating  any  change.  In  other 
words.  If  the  proposed  amendment  amends 
§  601  of  the  1964  Act.  It  does  so  by  Indirec- 
tion, by  suggestion,  rather  than  by  speclfi- 
callv striking  out  language  which  Is  to  be 
deleted  and  specifying  language  which  Is  to 
be  Inserted. 

There  Is.  of  course,  no  one  right  way  to 
enact  legislation  or  to  amend  a  prior  statute 
But  there  mu.st  be  a  sufficient  expression  of 
Intent  so  that  what  is  enacted  or  amendment 
can  be  determined  with  some  degree  of  ac- 
curacy. Although  there  is  reference  to  Title 
VI  and  to  }  182  of  the  1966  amendments 
( though  there  Is  no  similar  reference  to  other 
relevant  provisions  that  would  seem  to  mili- 
tate against  application  to  de  facto  segrega- 
tion, like  J  181  of  the  1966  amendments.  20 
use.  5  884),  it  could  be  objected  that  the 
expression  of  Intent — to  amend  and  the  de- 
tails of  the  amendment — Is  not  sufficient  to 
constitute  an  effectual  amendment  of  Title 

VI. 

In  brief,  if  the  proposed  amendment  does 
not  change  the  foundation  on  which  the  ii 
Guidelines  are  erected.  5  601,  one  of  two  pee-  ^^^ 
sibllltles  may  arise.  Either  the  Guidelines  are 
mandated  to  take  a  position  which  it  Is  not 
legally  tenable  for  them  to  take — It  Is  Im- 
possible to  comply  with  the  amendment — 
or  the  Guidelines  cannot  apply  anywhere 
because  they  cannot  be  uniformly  applied 
throughout  the  country  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  amendment. 

Taking  a  more  restrictive  view.  It  can  be 
argued  that  in  fact  the  amendment  would 
have  no  effect  whatever  on  the  Guideline*, 
Inasmuch  as  the  amendment  does  not  pur- 
port to  compel  anything  to  be  done.  It  does 
not  say  that  HEW  shall  forthwith  apply  the 
Guidelines  In  the  manner  specified.  It  does 
not  say  that  HEW  shall  rewrite  the  Guide- 
lines or  that  it  shall  not  apply  them  any- 
where until  It  applies  them  nationally.  It 
merely  expresses  a  wish,  a  suggestion,  a  hope 
that  HEW  win  do  something;  It  does  not 
mandate  the  doing. 

An  expression  of  the  sense  of  Congress. 
or  of  one  body  alone,  will,  of  course,  have 
consequences  for  executive  officials  who  de- 
pend upon  Congress  for  their  authority  and 
their  money  But  to  take  into  consideration 
an  expression  of  the  wish  that  something 
might  be  done,  when  the  statutory  authority 
to  do  that  very  thing  has  been  withheld.  Is 
different  from  being  compelled  to  act  under 
statutory  mandate. 

v 
In  conclusion,  then.  It  would  appear  that 
the  proposed  amendment  would  not  In  and 
of  Itself  require  any  change  In  the  present 
law  or  practice  in  regard  to  the  Guidelines. 
One  might,  however,  consider  the  possibility 
that  If  the  amendment  were  enacted.  It  could 
form  the  basis  to  a  challenge  of  a  fund  cut- 
off by  school  officials  who  could  argue  that 
the  Guidelines  were  being  dlscrlmlnatorlly 
applied  In  contravention  of  congressional  In- 
tent The  chance  of  success  of  such  an  argu- 
ment may  appear  slight  but  it  could  have 
the  effect  of  prolonging  or  complicating  the 
matter. 

JOHNNT  H.  KnJ.IAK. 

Legislative  Attorney. 


Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  during  ear- 
lier consideration  of  the  elementary  and 
secondary  education  amendments,  I  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  create  a  special 
commission  to  study  means  of  effectively 
implementing  the  advanced  funding  pro- 
cedure for  education  programs.  The 
amendment  was  adopted  on  Wednesday, 
February  4. 

During  debate  on  the  amendment,  sev- 
eral questions  were  raised  and  the  sug- 
gestion was  made  that  the  National  Com- 
mission on  School  Finance  authorized  by 
section  808  of  the  Senate  bill  might  be 
able  to  handle  a  study  of  advance  fund- 
ing. 

My  principal  concern  Is  that  advanced 
funding  be  put  Into  operation.  As  long 
as  that  is  accomplished,  I  have  no  par- 
ticular concern  about  the  method  used 
to  implement  it.  I  am,  however,  quite 
skeptical  that  the  National  Commission 
on  School  Finance,  as  currently  consti- 
tuted, could  accomplish  the  goal  with 
which  I  am  concerned. 

First,  the  National  Commission  as  cur- 
rently constituted,  is  directed  to  deal  with 
the  education  finances,  that  is,  where  is 
the  money  coming  from,  rather  than  the 
means  of  distributing  the  money  after 
it  has  been  allocated.  Thus,  advanced 
funding  is  a  separate  matter. 

Second,  the  National  Commission,  as 
envisioned  in  the  Senate  bill,  fails  to  sug- 
gest the  urgency  which  the  problem  in- 
volves. 

Third,  implementation  of  advanced 
funding  concerns  congressional  over- 
sight and  the  failure  of  the  executive 
branch,  in  its  budgets,  to  utilize  com- 
pletely a  procedure  which  Congress  has 
approved.  I  have  serious  reservations 
about  the  likelihood  of  an  executive-ap- 
pointed commission  exercising  the  over- 
sight involved,  in  view  of  the  executive's 
failure  to  use  fully  the  procedures  in  past 
years. 

Fourth,  implementation  would  involve 
action  on  the  part  of  both  the  executive 
and  the  Congress.  The  cooperation  nec- 
essary to  implement  the  procedure  could, 
I  believe,  best  be  brought  about  by  a 
commission  composed  of  Members  of 
Congress  and  representatives  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  by  all  those  responsible 
for  the  procedure. 

The  cost  factor  of  $150,000  originally 
contained  in  the  amendment  is  modest 
in  comparison  to  the  amount  of  money 
we  spend  on  education.  And,  it  would 
finance  a  self-liquidating  commission 
which  in  all  probability  would  need  no 
further  funding. 

I  raise  these  points  because  I  fear  that 
developments  surrounding  this  amend- 
ment will  lead  again  to  nonimplementa- 
tion  of  advanced  funding  for  education 
programs. 


VICE  PRESroENT  QUESTIONS  MOTI- 
VATIONS OF  MEMBERS  OF  SENATE 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 
WHO  HAVE  QUESTIONED  OUR  NA- 
TIONAL POLICY  IN  VIETMAN 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  deliv- 
ered a  speech  in  Los  Angeles  in  which  he 
questioned  the  motivations  of  members 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 


tee who  have  questioned  our  national 
policy  in  Vietnam. 

I  am  a  low-ranking,  but  a  proud  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  I  am  amongst  those  who  have  ques- 
tioned our  national  policy  in  Vietnam  for 
some  time,  so  I  believe  a  response  to  the 
Vice  President's  remarks  is  in  order. 

Unfortunately,  I  do  not  have  a  com- 
plete text  of  the  Vice  President's  speech, 
but  I  do  have  the  text  of  that  portion 
of  his  remarks  broadcast  on  national 
television  last  night. 

Vice  President  Agnew  said : 

Recent  utterances  on  the  part  of  a  few 
members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  are  Just  plain  sour  grapes.  These 
people  have,  because  of  their  past  pronounce- 
ments, a  vested  Interest  In  seeing  that  our 
policies  In  Vietnam  don't  work.  They  would 
rather  believe  that  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vletcong  are  properly  Indicating  what  Is  hap- 
pening over  there  than  they  would  believe 
Ambassador  Bunker,  or  General  Abrams  or 
President  Thleu.  In  short,  to  them,  being 
right  about  their  predictions  about  disaster 
Is  politically  more  important  than  having 
the  United  States  work  out  an  honorable 
peace  and  extricate  itself  from  one  of  the 
most  difficult  wars  we  have  ever  had. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  televised  portion 
of  his  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  worth  re- 
calling that  the  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  whom  the  Vice 
President  refers,  and  I  assume  I  am  one 
of  them,  were  asking  questions  about  our 
national  policy  in  Vietnam  when  Mr. 
Agnew  was  still  a  silent  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Maryland. 

We  were  asking  questions  about  our 
national  policy  in  Vietnam  when  there 
was  a  Democratic  administration.  We 
had  no  vested  interest,  political  or  other- 
wise, in  destroying  our  own  Democratic 
administration.  Certainly  I  did  not,  as  a 
Democratic  Senator.  But  I  for  one  be- 
lieved that  the  interests  of  the  American 
people  came  before  the  interests  of  my 
party  on  this  vitsil  issue. 

Vice  President  Agnew  might  well  re- 
flect on  the  fact  that  the  vocal  opposi- 
tion to  our  national  policy  in  Vietnam  on 
the  part  of  members  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  played  a  major  role  in 
setting  the  stage  for  President  Johnson's 
abdication  speech  and  in  persuading 
President  Johnson  not  to  seek  reelection. 

In  any  case,  Mr.  President,  as  one  who 
was  a  critic  of  our  involvement  and  our 
policies  in  Vietnam  long  before  it  was 
fashionable  or  politically  popular  to  be 
critical,  I  am  disappointed  in  the  Vice 
President's  remarks.  During  the  previous 
administration,  there  were  some  very  re- 
grettable efforts  to  discredit  critics  of  our 
policies  in  Vietnam.  We  were  called 
"Nervous  Nellies"  and  other  names.  I  am 
saddened  to  see  this  administration 
adopting  the  same  or  similar  techniques. 

Personally,  my  only  interest  and  my 
only  motivation  in  questioning  our  poli- 
cies in  Vietnam  is  to  make  certain  that 
we  are  indeed  moving  toward  a  rapid 
dissolution  of  our  unfortunate  involve- 
ment in  this  war — an  involvement  that 
we  should  never  have  expanded;  an  in- 
volvement which  many  of  us  criticized  at 
the  time  it  was  being  escalated.  And  for 
the  Vice  President  to  impute  motives 
against  those  of  us  who  took  a  politically 


unpopular  cause,  who  went  against  the 
will  of  many  of  our  people,  when  we  op- 
posed our  Government's  stand  on  Viet- 
nam, simply  is  not  correct,  and  I  would 
take  strong  exceptions  to  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident's remarks. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (HJl.  514)  to  extend 
programs  of  assistance  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, before  moving  to  adjourn,  I  ask 
the  Chair,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  to  state  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  bill  Hit.  514, 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1969,  and  the  pending 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis) 
and  a  number  of  other  Senators  desig- 
nated amendment  No.  481  to  H.R.  514. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY  9,   1970  AT  10  KM. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock  Monday 
morning  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  36  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  February  9, 
1970,  at  10  a.m. 


CONFIRMAnONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  6,  1970: 
In  the  Aik  Force 

Lt.  Gen.  William  B.  Kleffer,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major  general,  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  In  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8962,  title  10,  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  as- 
signed to  positions  of  Importance  and  re- 
sponsibility designated  by  the  President,  in 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  general,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8066,  title  10,  United 
States  Code : 

MaJ.  Gen.  James  C.  Sherrill.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Otto  J.  Glasser,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Jay  T.  Robblns,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Russell  E.  Dougherty,  406-34- 
6763FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

The  foil  owing -named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  In  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  839,  title  10,  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Carlton  L.  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Walter  R.  Tkach,  XXX-XX-XXXXrR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force,  Medical. 

Col.  Charles  E.  WllUams.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  John  J.  Gorman,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Darren  S.  Cramer,  XXX-XX-XXXXFB,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 
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Col  Geoffrey  P  WIe<lein*n,  5T9-63-9093FR. 
Regular  AJr  Force.  Medlc*l 

Col  Hamilton  B  Webb.  107-1S-9234FR, 
Regular  Air  Force.  Medical  

Ool  Bryan  M.  Shotts.  428-18-a757yR  Reg- 
ular Air  Force 

Col  Morton  J  Oold.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force 

Col.  John  H  C»ermera»d.  517-18-t761FR. 
Regular  Air  Force 

Col  Robert  R.  Scott.  3fl+-14-0634FR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Ool  Leroy  J  Manor.  10&-ia-57eBFR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force 

Col  Eugene  Q  Steffea.  Jr  .  5«»-54-1024FR. 
Regular  Air  Force 

Col  Roy  M  Terry.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR.  Regular 
Air  Force,  Chaplain 

Col  William  H  Best.  Jr  .  09O-14-4M&FR. 
Regular  Air  Force 

Col  Frank  L.  Galler.  Jr..  082-33-024«FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col,  Joeeph  E  Ko's^kowskl,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col  Robert  E  Brofft,  387-13-t«98FR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force  

Ool  Thomas  B  Hoxle.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col  Winston  P  Anderson.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force 

Col  Roger  Homba.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR.  Regular 
Air  Force.  Dental 

Col  Harold  F.  Knowlea.  043-1 8-4008 FR, 
Regular  Air  Force 

Col  Lawrence  W  StelnJcraus.  014-18-e30fl 
FR.  Regular  Air  Force 

Col  William  C.  McOlothlln.  Jr..  506-30- 
6377FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col  Herbert  A.  Lyon.  476-10-309eFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col  Eugene  L  Hudson.  5«-06-O«73FR 
(lieutenant  colonel.  RegiilAr  Alp  Force) .  VS. 
Air  Force, 

Col  Edwin  J  White,  Jr  ,  22&-12  6025FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col  Edward  O  Martin.  487-03-32a5FR. 
Regular  Air  Force, 

Col  Louis  O.  Alder.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force 

Col  Robert  H.  Oaughan.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Walter  T.  Oalllgan.  107-l&-ae6OFR. 
Regular  Air  Force 

Col.  Edward  Ratkovlch.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Retfular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Frank  W,  Elliott.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  John  R  Hlnton.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force 

Col.  Wesley  L  Pendergr&rt.  2fll-38-5923FR. 
Regular  Air  Force 

Col  William  R  Hayea.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force) .  tJ.S, 
Air  Force 

Col  William  M.  Schonlng.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major,  Regular  Air  Force*.  US,  Air  Force. 

Col  John  F  Albert.  082-3 3-083 7FR.  Reg- 
xilar  Air  Force.  Chaplain.  

Col.  Daniel  James,  Jr  .  263-22-e827FR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force 

Col  Harry  N  Cordes.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force 

Col,  John  F  Oonge,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force 

Col.  Kelton  M  Farrla.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force  

Col  John  W.  Pauly.  XXX-XX-XXXXPR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force 

Col  John  J  Bums,  155-ia-0229FR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force  

Col  Kenneth  R  Chapman.  509-1 4-9 108FR. 
Regular  Air  Force 

Col  Bryce  Poe  n,  5«1-64^193FR.  Regular 
Air  Force 

Col.  Jamea  E.  Paschall.  244-20- 2535FR. 
Regular  Air  Force 

Col  Cuthbert  A  PattUlo,  252  20  1733FR 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force i,  U-S. 
Air  Force 

Col  Richard  J  Hartman.  n5-14-2825FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 


Col  George  J  lannaclto,  521  26-986«FR. 
Regular  .Mr  Force 

Col  Jo^hn  J  Llset,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Regular 
Air  Force 

Col  Brwln  A  Hesse,  267-lft-2481FR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force 

Col  Thomas  B  Wood.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force 

Col  William  T.  Meredith.  329-07-063 IFR. 
Regular  .Mr  Force 

Col  Guy  Hurst,  Jr  ,  431 -26-62 14FR,  Regular 
.K\T  Force 

Col  George  G  Loving,  Jr  ,  224-26-  57a8FR. 
Regular  Air  Force 

Col  Oliver  W.  Lewis.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force 

Col  James  M  Fogle,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR.  Reg- 
ular Air  F'Tce 

Col  William  A  Dietrich.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  .Mr  Force 

Col  Jack  B  Robblns,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force 

Col  John  D  Peters.  XXX-XX-XXXXPR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col  George  Rhodes,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force  

Col  Marlon  L  Boswell,  499-l6-316eFR. 
Regular  .Air  Force 

Col  Kenneth  L  Tallnian.  530-ia-3841FR, 
Regular  Air  Force 

Col  Ray  A  Robinson.  Jr  ,  4 29-3 4-6 85 2FR. 
Regular  Air  Force  

Col  OtU  C,  Moore.  a51-26-8976FR  (lieu- 
tenant colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U-S,  Air 
Force  

Col  William  Y.  Smith,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  VS. 
Air  Force. 

Col  Robert  T.  Marsh.  3ia-18-4136FR 
major.  Regular  Air  Force),  U,fl.  Air  Force. 

Col  Abner  B.  Martin.  351-30-147aFR 
(major.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Col.  Robert  M.  White.  104-1 6-^)83  4rR 
(major.  Regular  Air  Force),  US,  Air  Force, 

Col  Frederick  C.  Blease.  631 -30-680 IFR. 
Regular  Air  Force 

Col  Harrison  J  Lobdell.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force 

Col  Clarence  J  Douglas,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR.  Regular  Air  Force 

Col.  Arnold  W,  Braswell,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force 

Col.  George  H  Sylvester,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major.  Regular  Air  Force i.  US    Air  Force 

Col     James    V     Hartlnger,    29B-12-6337FR 
(major.  Regular  Air  Force),  US.  Air  Force, 
In   the  .\bmt 

The  following-named  ofBcers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  grade  of  major  general,  under 
the  prortslons  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
sections  3284  and  3307 

MaJ  Gen  George  Edward  Pickett,  577  54- 
0390,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general  US  Army). 

MaJ  Gen  Roger  Merrill  Lilly.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  Slates  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, US  Armv  I 

MaJ  Gen  Woodrow  Wilson  Vaughn,  444- 
40-8227,  Army  of  the  United  States  (  brigadier 
general,  U  S  Army) 

MaJ  Gen  Gilbert  Hume  Woodward,  224- 
52-6485,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  US  Army) 

MaJ  Gen  Glenn  David  Walker  425  07- 
7949  Army  of  the  United  States  i  brigadier 
general.  U  S  Army  i 

Lt  Gen.  Melvln  Zals,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general,  US, 
Armv  I 

MaJ  Gen.  William  Charles  Grlbble  Jr , 
574-  la-gS'M.  Army  of  the  Unned  States  i  brig- 
adier general,  U  S  Army) 

MaJ  Gen  Edward  Leon  Rowny,  219-18- 
9284  Army  of  the  United  Statee  (brigadier 
general,  U  S  Army) 

MaJ  Gen  John  Norton.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general,  US, 
Army). 


MaJ  Gen  Walter  James  Woolwlne.  704-13- 
6183.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  US  Army  ) 

Ma]  Gen  Jamea  WllUam  Sutherland,  Jr  , 
432  01-3212,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (brig- 
adier general  US  Army) 

MaJ  Gen  Elmer  Hugo  Almqulat,  Jr  ,  334- 
53-8768,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U  S  Army  i 

MaJ  Gen  Leo  Bond  Jones,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
U  S   Army ) 

MaJ  Gen  William  Albert  Becker.  453-14- 
2696,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U  S  Army) 

Lt  Gen  Frederick  Carlton  Weyand,  665- 
01  7616,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general  U  S  Army) 

Lt  Oen  George  Ir\in  Forsythe,  517-07- 
9904,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (brigadier 
general,  US  Army). 

MaJ  Gen  Orwln  Clark  Talbott,  573-03- 
9875,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  US  Army) 

MaJ  Gen  Walter  Philip  Leber,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  ( brigadier  general. 
U  S  Army ) 

MaJ  Oen.  John  Hancock  Hay.  Jr  ,  517-05- 
6304.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U  S  Army) 

MaJ  Oen  Richard  Joe  Seltz,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
U  S  Army ) 

MaJ  Gen  Clarence  Joseph  Lang,  480-09- 
6333,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U  S.  Army ) , 

MaJ  Oen  Ellis  Warner  WllUamson,  238- 
22-3130.  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general,  VS.  Army). 

Lt,  Oen  WllUam  Eugene  DePuy,  503-16- 
0459,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) , 

MaJ  Oen.  Richard  Thomas  Knowles,  340- 
10-3134,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (brigadier 
general,  US,  Army ) . 

MaJ,  Oen.  John  Russell  Deane,  Jr,,  460- 
64-0004.  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general,  U,S.  Army ) 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  officer  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  temporary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  major  general : 

John  R.  Blandford 

Tlie  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reser\e  for  temporary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  brigadier  general 

Louis  Contl 

Verne   C.  Kennedy,  Jr 

US    Marsh Ai,s 

Kenneth  M  Link,  Sr  ,  of  Missouri,  to  be 
US  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Mis- 
souri for  the  term  of  4  years, 

John  T  Plerpont,  Jr  .  of  Missouri,  to  be 
US  marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Mis- 
souri for  the  term  of  4  years. 

CoDNcn.  ON  Environmental  Quality 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  CouncU  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity: 

Rol)ert  Cahn,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Gordon  J,  F   MacDonald,  of  California 

Russell  E,  Train,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

In  the  ARrjY 

The  nominations  beginning  James  F  Price 
to  be  captain,  and  ending  Gerald  D  Sa!t- 
ness,  to  be  2d  lieutenant,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  und  appear"d  \n 
the  CoNOREssioNAL  RECORD  On  January  28, 
1970 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  nominations  beginning  Ivan  M.  Behe!, 
to  be  2d  lieutenant,  and  ending  Bruce  R 
Wahlsten,  to  be  2d  lieutenant,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
January  23.  1970, 
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THE  BEACHES  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  ARE  THE  PROPERTY  OP 
THE  PEOPLE:  AN  ESSENTIAL  EL- 
EMENT  OF  THEIR   HERITAGE 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

of    FLORIDA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  5,  1970 

Mr.  GIBBONS,  Mr.  Speaker,  anywhere 
on  earth  where  the  land  meets  the  sea 
Is  engendered  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
encounters  of  all  nature. 

The  shorelines  of  this  Nation  offer  op- 
portunities for  innumerable  variations 
of  recreational  experience,  whether  it  be 
sunning  on  the  sandy  beaches  of  a  warm 
southern  sliore;  riding  the  white  combers 
rolling  in  from  the  great  deeps;  probing 
the  shallows  in  scuba  gear;  exploring  sea 
caves  carved  by  millennia  of  wave  action: 
observing  the  eerie  flight  of  shorebirds 
In  seasonal  migration;  seeking  the  elusive 
clam,  abalone.  shells,  pebbles,  or  drift- 
wood cast  upon  the  shore;  observing  the 
myriad  life  forms;  strolling  along  the 
beach;  indulging  in  a  refreshing  dip  in 
the  water.  All  of  these  and  many  more 
are  possible  only  in  this  restricted  area, 
really  only  a  narrow  bit  of  land  but 
thousands  of  miles  long. 

However,     the    enjoyment    of    these 
happy  activities  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult.  In  many  areas  the  beach  can- 
^     not  be  reached  by  any  but  the  owner  of 
3     the  shore  property. 
^         Despite  the  known  and  acknowledged 
fact  that  the  State  is  the  owner,  holder 
in  trust  for  the  people,  of  all  land  from 
the  water's  edge  to  the  high-water  or 
vegetative  line,  it  Is  a  frustrating  and 
anger-provoking  experience  to  attempt 
to  reach  at  least  90  percent  of  the  shore- 
line and  beaches  of  this  Nation. 

Since  beaches  are  worthless  for  the 
traditional  uses  of  land  such  as  for  agri- 
culture, mining,  and  other  activities  it 
has  been  possible  for  private  owners  to 
develop  their  property  which  adjoins  the 
beach  in  such  a  manner  as  to  block  ac- 
cess to  the  beaches  themselves. 

Since  the  1920's,  at  an  ever  accelerating 
pace,  as  population  grew,  leisure  time  in- 
creased, and  desire  for  recreational 
activities  grew,  the  beaches  have  seen 
the  coming  of  homes,  structures  of  all 
kinds,  even  down  to  the  water's  edge.  So 
concentrated  has  this  development  be- 
come in  some  areas  that  the  property 
owners  have  succeeded  in  fencing  off, 
posting,  and  closing  entry  or  passage  over 
their  land.  Access  by  the  public  to  the 
beaches  themselves  has  become  seriously 
inhibited  and  in  many  cases  completely 
foreclosed. 

This  condition  should  not  be  allowed 
to  prevail.  By  custom,  tradition,  and  com- 
mon law,  affirmed  by  the  Submerged 
Land  Act,  the  State  is  the  owner  of  the 
beach  area  and  people  who  after  all  are 
the  State,  are  entitled  to  free  access  to 
their  property  and  to  all  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  therefrom. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  pro- 


posed legislation  to  set  straight  a  condi- 
tion brought  about  by  neglect. 

What  concerns  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion is  properly  a  Federal  Government 
concern  as  this  bill  states.  The  full  force 
of  Federal  power,  and  assistance  is  to  be 
extended  to  the  States  in  identifying, 
providing  historical  and  geological  data, 
plarming  for  zoning  and  managing  the 
coastal  areas.  Technical  as  well  as  finan- 
cial assistance — up  to  75  percent  of  the 
cost — will  be  provided  to  the  States  to 
assist  them  in  acquisition  of  easements, 
rights-of-way  and  land  required  to  insure 
free  public  access  to  the  beaches  as  is 
the  right  of  every  American  citizen,  and 
the  power  of  eminent  domain  will  be 
exercised  to  this  end.  We  must  do  what- 
ever is  needed  to  develop  the  beach  areas 
properly  to  enable  all  Americans  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  beach  experience  which 
is  an  essential  part  of  their  heritage. 

The  need  is  immediate,  costs  are  rising 
as  a  result  of  the  ever-increasing  pressure 
on  all  recreational  opportunities,  and 
public  ownership  of  beaches  and  adjoin- 
ing land  areas  will  be  of  great  assistance 
in  coping  with  the  ever-present  problem 
of  beach  erosion.  Protection  and  en- 
hancement of  beaches  is  a  continuing 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government 
where  the  public  interest  is  involved  but 
is  a  program  which  has  been  handicapped 
by  the  situation  that  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  encroachment  of  private 
ownership  in  the  littoral  area.  Passage  of 
this  legislation  will  be  of  inestimable 
value  in  preserving  this  vital  heritage  of 
the  American  citizen. 


MINNBSOTANS  BACK  INFLATION 
CONTROLS 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or   MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  5,  1970 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  I^jeaker^  those  of  us 
who  voted  to  sustain  President  Nixon's 
veto  of  the  HEW-Labor-OEO  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  1970  are  ourselves  sus- 
tained by  the  massive  support  that  is 
evident  for  better  controls  on  spending 
to  inhibit  runaway  inflation.  As  evidence 
of  this  support  in  Mirmesota,  I  include 
for  the  RECORD  at  this  point  editorials 
from  the  New  Ulm  Journal,  the  Waseca 
Journal,  and  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer-Press: 
[Prom  the  New  Ulm  Journal.  Jan.  28.  1970J 
The  Veto 

It  is  a  new  and  different  drama  that  we 
are  seeing  in  Waahlngton  lately.  We  are 
seeing  a  President  doing  his  best  to  cut 
spending  below  the  appetltie  of  the  Congress, 
whereas  we  had  been  used  to  a  Congress 
trying  to  hold  back  liberal  Presidents  under 
two  Democrat  administrations. 

The  last  act  of  this  play,  which  might 
be  titled  "Nixon  Nicks  at  InflaUon,"  may 
come  today  with  Republican  Congressmen 
and  some  Democrats  of  the  solvency  team 
voting  to  uphold  the  veto.  They  have  the 
best  of  the  deal,  needing  only  one- third  of 


the  votes,  which  Is  something  like  getting 
6  downs  to  make  10  yards. 

The  vote  likely  will  come  before  anyone 
gets  a  chance  to  Influence  his  congressman, 
unless  he  did  It  Tuesday.  But  If  our  Repre- 
sentatives feel  the  pulse  of  their  pec^le, 
they  must  know  that  Amerlc&ns  want  an 
easing  of  the  Inflation. 

Nlzon  Is  not  picking  on  education  or 
health.  He  Is  making  across  the  board  econ- 
omies. Including  a  cut  of  300,000  In  the  mili- 
tary services. 

Education  and  health  are  not  an  easy 
Issue  on  which  to  take  a  stand,  but  the  Pres- 
Iden  did  ahead  of  the  vote,  and  has  followed 
through  with  his  veto.  Por  the  good  of  the 
country,  he  should  win  this  one. 

[Prom  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press, 
Jan.  28,  19701 

A  COTTRAGBOUS  VETO 

F>resldent  Nixon  didn't  take  the  easy  course 
when  he  vetoed  the  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  appropriations  bill. 

He  might  have  profited  politically  by  sign- 
ing it  and  accepting  the  applause  of  the 
organized  lobby  working  for  the  measure. 
Instead,  he  stuck  to  his  principles  of  fiscal 
responsibility  and  took  the  action  he  felt 
would  serve  the  national  Interest. 

If  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  equally  concerned  with  stabilizing 
the  economy  and  laying  the  foundation  for 
solid  future  educational  programs,  they  will 
vote  to  uphold  the  veto  today. 

Nixon's  recognition  of  the  political  risk 
in  his  decision  was  no  doubt  responsible  for 
his  unusual  televised  veto  performance.  He 
explained  the  inflationary  aspects  of  the  bill 
and  Its  other  shortcomings  and  made  it  clear 
that  In  his  view  the  disadvantages  and  dan- 
gers far  outwelght  any  merits  of  the  meas- 
ure. This  was  an  honest  and  responsible  ap- 
proach to  a  diSlcult  situation. 

The  Democratic  leadership  of  the  House 
and  Senate  has  played  politics  on  this  Issue 
by  exaggerating  the  educational  benefits 
which  might  result  from  hurry-up  spend- 
ing of  a  billion  dollars  more  between  now 
and  next  June  30  than  the  Nixon  budget 
allows.  The  bill  Is  loaded  with  pork  for 
wealthy  areas  which  don't  need  It. 

Keeping  firm  control  of  the  federal  budget 
right  now  Is  a  necessity  If  our  danger- 
oucly  high  inflation  Is  to  be  checked.  And 
If  Inflation  Is  not  brought  under  control, 
education,  health  services  and  every  other 
Important  governmental  program  will  suf- 
fer because  tax  dollars  will  buy  less  and  less 
and  tax  bills  will  go  up  and  up. 

As  the  President  pointed  out,  he  has  or- 
dered cuts  of  $7  billion  In  military  expendi- 
tures for  fiscal  1970,  His  1971  budget  will 
call  for  a  smaller  percentage  of  federal  spend- 
ing for  the  military  than  In  any  years  since 
1950,  Por  the  first  time  in  20  years  the  1971 
budget  will  provide  more  funds  for  human 
resources  than  for  war  related  projects.  The 
Nixon  Administration  Is  reordering  national 
priorities  at  the  same  time  It  Is  battling  to 
check  the  high  cost  of  living. 

The  overall  results  for  education  and  other 
domestic  programs  will  be  to  strengthen 
them  and  increase  their  effectiveness. 


[Prom  the  Waseca  Journal,  Jan,  23,  1970| 
Pork  Barrel 

We  have  a  pamphlet  on  our  desk  which 
says:  "The  American  public,  and  the  Con- 
gress, believe  that  a  reasonable  share  of  Fed- 
eral expenditures  should  be  devoted  to  edu- 
cation." 

What  Is  a  reasonable  shsu-e  of  the  Federal 
expenditures?  To  the  author  of  the  pamphlet, 


1  n'yn 
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we    are   certain    the   $1  3   billion   more   than 
President  Nixon  asked  is  '  reiLSonab'.e  " 

To  '.he  elderly  p)e*)i';e  who  are  so  hard  hit 
by  mtla'lon  it  Is  not  reasonable 

To  the  heavily  burdened  taxpaver  It  Is  not 
r«ason.ib;e 

To  those  who  have  set  the  n.\tlons  priori- 
ties In  this  fashion  First,  ending  the  wax  In 
Vietruun:  and  second,  curbing  inflation;  to 
those  people  the  Senate  action  is  not  reason- 
able 

About  It  Ml  the  VV.iU  Street  Journal  has 
this  to  say 

Now  the  Senate  comes  along  wlih  an  extra 
bllHon-plus  dollars  !n  .aid  to  education  and 
health,  and  the  lawm.Ucers  think  maybe  thev 
can  override  the  Presidential  veto  that  might 
reeult  from  the  spending's  Inflationary* 
potential. 

•The  biggest  single  increase,  the  political 
grease  that  has  helped  move  the  bill  and  the 
political  stick  that  creates  the  possibiisty  of 
overriding  a  veto,  is  an  increase  in  Federal 
aid  to  ■impacted'  schools  Which  Is  to  say. 
more  spending  for  schools  ne.ir  Federal  in- 
stallations in  the  districts  of  key  Congress- 
men. 

•Or  In  other  words,  pork  barrel  first.  Infla- 
tion control  last,  and  then  talk  a  lot  about 
priorities   Some  gall  " 

As  a  small  town  dally  newspaper  we  put 
educaUon  ahead  of  other  local  spending 
Ho'Aever  we  do  not  put  It  ahead  of  the  na- 
tion's welfare  Right  now  the  United  States 
Is  facing  a  crisis  and  knowing  the  waste  in- 
volved in  all  federal  projects  we  prefer  to 
spend  our  O'wn  money,  right  here  at  home,  for 
education  rather  than  look  for  an  even  big- 
ger handout  from  Washington  than  Wash- 
ington can  afford. 


FREEDOM  OF  CHOICE  IS  THE  LAW 
OF  THE  LAND 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LotnsiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thu^sd^^y.  February  5,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK  Mr  Speaker,  despite  the 
plain  words  of  the  Constitution,  the  ob- 
vious prohibitions  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  and  the  spending  restriction  in 
the  current  HEW  Approprations  Act.  it 
seems  that  neither  the  judicial  depart- 
ment, the  executive  department,  nor  the 
mass  media  have  any  understandirig  of 
what  the  law  of  the  land  is  and  what 
it  is  not. 

Meanwhile,  back  home,  public  educa- 
tion has  been  dealt  its  deathblow,  decent 
Americans  are  confused,  unbelieving, 
and  angry.  They  see  their  children  in 
danger,  and  their  Government  on  the 
side  of  lawlessness,  and  they  do  not  un- 
derstand what  has  happened  to  their 
freedom. 

In  the  hope  that  it  will  be  of  value 
to  other  Members.  North,  South.  East. 
and  West,  whose  people  are  also  asking 
what  they  can  do  to  save  their  schools 
and  their  children.  I  include  my  regular 
talk  to  the  people  of  the  Sixth  District 
of  Louisiana  Ln  my  remarks ; 

RrpoRT  Prom  Washington 

As  I  talk  to  you  today,  the  single  most 
pressing  problem  which  we  have  Is  our 
schools — our  children 

We  need  to  talk  a  little  bit  about — the 
law  uf  the  land  It  is  time  someone  told  the 
American  people  what  the  law  of  the  land 
really  is. 
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We  have  he.ird  law  of  the  land"  from  the 
press,  the  radio,  the  pulpit,  and  other  propa- 
ganda agents  until  It  Is  running  out  of  our 
ears  Decent  Americans  have  tried  and  tried 
to  obey  what  they  have  been  to:d  Is  the  law 
of  the  land 

So.  let  s  talk  about  the  law  of  the  land — 
what  It  IS.  and  what  It  Is  not 

Judges  do  not  make  law.  Legislatures  do. 
This  Is  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  free 
American    government 

Long,  long  ago  It  was  said  that  Judges 
ought  to  remember  that  their  office  Is  to 
Interpret   law    ni  t  to  make   law 

The  wise  men  who  wrote  our  Constitution 
knew  this  truth,  which  was  already  old  In 
their  time  That  Is  why  they  provided  for 
the  Congres-s  to  make  the  laws,  and  for  the 
courts  to  decide  cases  and  controversies 

For  generations  our  Judges  were  wise  and 
honest  men.  who  carefully  avoided  falling 
into  the  error  of  legislating— making  laws. 
Today  this  Is  no  longer  so.  chaos,  has  re- 
sulted, and  our  very  liberties  are  endangered. 
When  Judges  make  their  own  law.  freedom 
has  ended. 

A  century  and  a  half  ago.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson w^rote,  "  there  Is  no  danger  I  ap- 
prehend so  much  as  the  consolidation  of  our 
government  by  the  noiseless,  and  therefore 
unalarmlng.  Instrumentality  of  the  supreme 
court  " 

In  The  Federalist.  Alexander  Hamilton 
WTOte  that  '  .  .  liberty  can  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  Judiciary  alone,  |as  usurpers] 
but  would  have  everything  to  fear  from  Us 
union  with  either  of  the  other  depart- 
ments .  .  ."   (In  usurping  power) 

Today  we  see  Just  such  a  union  of  the 
judlclarv  (the  Supreme  Court)  and  the 
executive  iHEW)  We  have  cause  to  be 
alarmed,  as  would  the  founding  fathers 

Within  our  lifetime  we  have  seen  what 
happens  to  liberty  when  Judges  do  not  fol- 
low law.  but  make  their  own  First  S<ivlet 
Russia,  then  Nazi  Germany,  gave  us  exam- 
ples 

The  Bolsheviks  abolished  all  laws,  then 
created  their  People's  Courts  "  to  try  both 
civil  and  criminal  cases  and  their  Justice 
was  measured  by  what  they  called  "the  pro- 
letarian conscience  " 

In  1935.  Adoph  Hitler  amended  the  Ger- 
man laws  to  permit  Judges  to  decide  case.s. 
not  according  to  law.  but  according  to  'the 
healthv  sentiments  of  the  German  people" 
Now'  what  Is  the  law  of  the  land? 
We  start  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  where  the  law  of  the  land  Is 
defined  in  no  uncertain  terms  In  what  Is 
called  the  S'.ipremacy  Clause,  found  In  Arti- 
cle Six  Let  me  read  It  to  you.  word  for 
word   .  .  . 

•  This  Constitution,  and  the  Laws  of  the 
United  Sta'es  which  shall  be  made  in  Pur- 
suance thereof,  and  all  Treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  Authority 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme 
Law  of  the  Land,  and  the  Judges  In  every 
State  ahall  be  bound  thereby      " 

Let  me  repeat  this  important  provision  of 
our  Constitution 

"This  Constitution,  and  the  Laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  t)e  made  In  pur- 
suance thereof  .  shall  be  the  supreme  Law 
of  the  Land 

Did  you  hear  anything  in  those  words 
about  Supreme  Court  decision  being  the  law 
of  the  land?  Of  course  not  On  the  other 
hand,  you  heard  that  Judges  shall  be  bound 
by  Acts  of  Congress 

Now  Congress  has  acted  -Congrees  has 
actually  passed  laws,  which  are  the  law  of 
the  land  And  one  of  these  laws  goes  right 
to  the  point  of  our  schcHil  problems  uiday 
Let  me  read  this  one  to  you,  word  for 
word  from  Title  42  of  the  United  States 

Code 

'Nothing  herein  shall  empower  any  of- 
ficial or  court  of  the  United  Stales  to  Issue 
any  order  seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance 
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in  any  school  by  requiring  the  transportation 
..f    pupils    or    students    from    one    school    to 
another  or  one  school  district  to  another  in 
order  to  achieve  racial  balance  .  .  ." 
•  •  •  •  • 

•  Desegregation  means  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  and  within  such 
schools  without  regard  to  their  race  .  .  but 
desegregation  shall  not  mean  the  assignment 
of  students  to  public  schools  In  order  to  over- 
come rp.clal  Imbalance." 

And  then  la-t  year,  to  make  sure  that  we 
were  not  misunderstood,  when  we  appro- 
priated money  to  operate  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  we  wrote 
into  that  law-  -in  English  so  plain  no  one 
can  misunderstand— a  provision  forbidding 
HEW  to  do  what  It  Is  now  doing. 

Let  me  read  you  this  language  from  the 
very  same  Appropriation  Act  under  which 
HEW  is  now  operating,  word  for  word; 

"No  part  of  the  funds  contained  In  this 
Act  may  be  used  to  force  busing  of  students, 
abolishment  of  any  school,  or  to  force  any 
student  attending  any  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  to  attend  a  particular  school 
against  the  choice  of  his  or  her  parents  or 
parent  in  order  to  overcome  racial  imbal- 
ance." 

So  there  you  have  It.  What  you  have  been 
told  time  and  again  Is  the  law  of  the  land 
Is  not.  You  have  been  lied  to  repeatedly,  for 
years. 

Supreme  Court  decisions  are  not — I  repeat 
not — the  law  of  the  land  All  they  are  Is  the 
decision  In  a  certain  lawsuit  between  cer- 
tain parties. 

Of  course,  they  may  mean  that  the  same 
Judges,  on  the  same  facts,  dealing  with  the 
same  law.  will  decide  a  new  case  In  the 
same  way.  But  again,  they  may  not. 

The  law  of  the  land  Is  the  Constitution — 
and  the  laws  enacted  pursuant  thereto. 

And  the  Courts  are  In  direct  disobedience 
of  this  law — the  very  law  which  they  are 
sworn  to  uphold.  The  Department  of  HEW — 
and  the  President — are  also  in  direct  dis- 
obedience of  this  law. 
What  can  we  do? 

We  are  not  alone,  although  It  sometimes 
seems  as  If  we  «tfe.  People  across  the  nation 
are  awakening  They  are  asking  questions, 
and  they  ase  demanding  answers. 

We  must  be  strong  and  patient.  These  are 
dark  times  for  those  of  us  who  love  our 
children  But  we  have  had  other  dark  times 
In  our  history,  and  the  courage  to  face  them 
and  win  out. 

Valley  Forge  was  dark — so  was  Recon- 
struction 

People  will  protect  their  children.  It  Is 
up  to  all  public  officials  to  help  them.  I  can- 
not tell  vou  what  to  do  with  your  children. 
They  are  your  children,  and  the  responsibility 
for  them  is  yours — yours  alone. 

In  Washington.  I  am  doing  everything  In 
mv  power  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  rest 
of  the  country  what  Is  happening  to  us  here 
In  Ixiulslana  You  know  that  I  am  on  your 
side,  and  with  you  all  the  way 
What  can  you  do'' 
I  suggest  three  things 

First,  decide  for  yourself  what  Is  the  law 
and  what  Is  propaganda  You  can  read.  Read 
the  Constltvitlon 

Second,  write  and  wire  President  Nixon 
at  the  White  House  Tell  him  your  problem, 
and  what  you  want  He  has  the  key  In  his  own 
hand 

All  he  need  do  Is  to  pick  up  the  telephone 
and  tell  Secretary  Finch— and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Mitchell— to  obey  the  law.  It's  that 
simple 

Third  and  this  one  Is  important. 
.Ml  of  us  have  friends,  relatives,  business 
acquaintances,  people  with  whom  we  went 
to  school,  with  whom  we  served  In  the  Armed 
Forces — people  who  do  not  live  In  the  South, 
who  do  not  know  the  problems  which  we  face, 
and  who  are  not  being  told  the  truth  about 
our  situation 
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Write  to  these  people — phone  these 
people — tell  them  what  Is  happening  to  your 
children.  Ask  them  to  help.  Ask  them  to 
call  on  their  Congressmen  and  Senators  for 
help. 

Finally,  we  must  all  remember  that  we  are 
right.  That  In  the  end,  right  will  triumph, 
even  though  there  may  be  a  rough  road  ahead 
for  a  few  months.  Right  and  Justice  are  on 
our  side,  and  we  shall  prevail. 

So  let's  all  work  together,  confident  that 
what  we  do  to  protect  our  children  will 
succeed 

Freedom  of  choice  Is  still  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  the  law  of  the  land  Is  on  our  side. 


ACDA,  STATE.  AND  DOD  REPLY  ON 
U.S.  GOALS  AT  SALT  TALKS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  5.  1970 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thought  it  would  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues  to  read  some  recent  corres- 
pondence between  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Defense  Department  and  my- 
self on  the  issue  of  our  goal  at  the  SALT 
talks.  The  letter  to  the  ACDA  is  Identical 
to  those  sent  to  the  other  two  agencies. 
While  I  found  part  IV  of  Secretary  Rog- 
ers' speech,  included  below,  most  inform- 
ative, I  am  still  rather  disappointed  at 
the  minimal  amount  of  Information 
being  given  to  the  Congress  on  this  most 
urgent  topic.  Our  need  to  be  adequately 
briefed  on  the  Issues  must  not  be  slighted. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

December  8.  1969. 
Gerald  C.  SMrrH, 

Director,    Arms    Control    and    Disarmament 
Agency,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Smfth  :  I  would  like  to  know  what 
our  goal  Is  at  the  SALT  talks. 

Are  we  seeking  a  formalized  treaty  ar- 
rangement, or  a  more  Inlormal  agreement  to 
pursue  parallel  strategic  xnas  limitations? 
The  distinction  Is  an  Important  one. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  on  this 
matter. 

Sincerely. 

Lee  H.  Hamilton,  M.C. 

U.S.  Arms  Control 
AND  Disarmament  Aoenct, 
Washington,  D.C..  December  11, 1969. 
Hon  Lee  H.  Hamilton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Hamilton:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  December  8,  1969  inquiring 
about  the  arrangements  that  might  emerge 
from  SALT. 

A  most  helpful  statement  regarding  the 
goals  of  these  talks  was  made  by  Secretary 
Rogers  In  his  speech  of  November  13.  I  have 
enclosed  a  copy  of  that  speech.  Also  en- 
closed Is  a  copy  of  the  President's  message 
to  Mr.  Smith  at  the  opening  of  the  talks. 

At  this  time  I  believe  it  Is  too  early  to 
forecast  precisely  what  form  the  ultimate 
arrangements  might  take.  Those  arrange- 
ments would,  of  course,  have  to  be  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  relevant  statutes. 

I  hope  the  attached  material  will  be  help- 
ful, and  we  appreciate  your  interest  In  this 
most  import.int  subject. 
Sincerely. 

William  W.  Hancock, 

General  Counsel. 
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Address  by  Hon.  William  P.  Rogers,  Secre- 
tary  OF   State,   November    13,    1969 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks 

Next  Monday  in  Helsinki  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  will  open  preliminary 
talks  leading  to  what  could  be  the  most  criti- 
cal negotiations  on  disarmament  ever  un- 
dertaken. The  two  most  pwwerful  nations  on 
earth  will  be  seeking  a  way  to  curb  what  to 
date  has  been  an  unending  competition  in 
the  strategic  arms  race. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
enter  these  negotiations  with  serious  pur- 
pose and  with  the  hope  that  we  can  achieve 
balanced  understandings  that  will  benefit 
the  cause  of  world  peace  and  security.  Yet  we 
begin  these  negotiations  knowing  that  they 
are  likely  to  be  long  and  complicated  and 
with  the  full  realization  that  they  may  not 
succeed. 

While  I  will  not  be  able  to  discuss  specific 
proposals  tonight,  I  thought  it  might  be 
helpful  to  outline  the  general  approach  of 
our  government  In  these  talks. 

I 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  we 
alone  possessed  nuclear  power,  the  United 
States  proposed  the  formation  of  a  United 
Nations  Atomic  Development  Authority  with 
a  world  monopoly  over  all  dangerous  aspects 
of  nuclear  energy.  This  proposal  might  well 
have  eliminated  for  all  nations  the  dangers 
and  burdens  of  atomic  weapons.  Unhappily, 
as  we  all  know,  it  was  rejected. 

The  Implications  were  obvious.  Others  In- 
tended to  develop  nuclear  weapons  on  a  na- 
tional basis.  The  United  States  then  would 
have  to  continue  Its  own  nuclear  program. 
It  would  have  to  look  to  Its  own  security  In 
a  nuclear-armed  world.  Thus  we  established 
a  national  policy  of  maintaining  nuclear 
weapon  strength  adequate  to  deter  nuclear 
war  by  any  other  nation  or  nations.  It  was 
our  hope  then,  as  it  Is  now,  to  make  cer- 
tain that  nuclear  weapons  would  never  again 
be  used. 

The  Intervening  decades  have  seen  enor- 
mous resources  devoted  to  the  development 
of  nuclear  weapons  systems.  As  both  sides 
expanded  their  force  levels  an  action/reaction 
pattern  was  established.  This  pattern  was 
fed  by  rapid  progress  in  the  technology  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  advanced  delivery  sys- 
tems. The  mere  availability  of  such  sophisti- 
cated technology  made  It  difficult  for  either 
Bide  by  Itself  to  refrain  from  translating  that 
technology  Into  offensive  and  defensive 
strategic  armaments. 

Meanwhile,  strategic  planners,  operating 
in  an  atmosphere  of  secrecy,  were  obliged  to 
make  conservative  assumptions,  including 
calculations  on  what  became  known  as  the 
"worst  case."  TTie  people  responsible  for 
planning  our  strategic  security  had  to  take 
account  of  the  worst  assumptions  about  the 
other's  Intentions,  the  maximum  plausible 
estimate  of  the  other's  capabilities  amd  per- 
formance of  our  own  forces.  The  Soviets  no 
doubt  did  the  same. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  difficult 
during  these  many  years  for  either  side  to 
conclude  that  It  had  sufficient  levels  of 
destructive  power. 

n 

Yet  that  point  In  time  has  now  clearly 
been  reached.  As  absolute  levels  of  nuclear 
power  and  delivery  capability  Increased,  a 
situation  developed  In  which  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  could  effectively 
destroy  the  society  of  the  other,  regardless 
of  which  one  struck  first. 

There  are  helpful  mutual  restraints  in  such 
a  situation.  Sane  national  leaders  do  not 
Initiate  strategic  nuclear  war  and  thus  com- 
mit their  people  to  national  suicide.  Also 
they  must  be  careful  not  to  precipitate  a 
conflict  that  could  easily  escalate  into  nu- 
clear war.  They  have  to  take  elaborate  pre- 
cautions asainst  accidental  release  of  a  nu- 
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clear  weapon  which  might  bring  on  a  nu- 
clear holocaust. 

In  brief  the  nuclear  deterrent,  dangerous 
though  it  is,  has  worked. 

The  present  situation — in  which  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  could 
effectively  destroy  the  other  regardless  of 
which  struck  first — radically  weakens  the 
rationale  for  continuing  the  arms  race. 

Competitive  accumulation  of  more  sophis- 
ticated weapons  would  not  add  to  the  basic 
security  of  either  side.  Militarily  it  probably 
would  produce  little  or  no  net  advantage. 
Economically  it  would  divert  resources  need- 
ed elsewhere.  Politically  it  would  perpetu- 
ate the  tensions  and  fears  that  are  the  social 
fallout  of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

So  a  capacity  for  mutual  destruction  lea'aS 
to  a  mutual  interest  in  putting  a  stop  to  the 
strategic  nuclear  arms  race. 

Nonetheless  technology  advances  remorse- 
lessly. It  offers  new  opportunities  to  both 
sides  to  add  to  their  offensive  and  defensive 
strategic  systems.  Both  sides  find  it  difficult 
to  reject  these  oppwrtunities  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  rivalry  and  in  the  absence  of  a  veri- 
fiable agreement.  It  raises  temptations  t<3 
seek  strategic  advantages.  Yet  now  such  ad- 
vantages cannot  be  hidden  for  long,  and  both 
sides  will  certainly  take  whatever  counter- 
measures  are  necessary  to  preserve  their 
retaliatory  capability. 

This  is  the  situation  in  which  the  two  sides 
now  find  themselves.  'Where  national  security 
interests  may  have  operated  in  _the  past  to 
stimulate  the  strategic  arms  race,  those  same 
national  security  Interests  may  now  operate 
to  stop  or  slow  down  the  race.  The  question 
to  be  faced  In  the  strategic  arms  talks  Is 
whether  societies  with  the  advanced  intel- 
lect to  develop  these  awesome  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  have  the  combined  wisdom 
to  control  and  curtail  them, 
m 

In  point  of  fact,  we  have  already  had 
some  successes  In  preliminary  limitations. 

We  have  a  treaty  banning  military  activi- 
ties in  Antarctica. 

We  have  a  treaty  banning  the  orbiting  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  In  outer  spmce 
and  prohibiting  the  establishment  of  mili- 
tary Installations  on  the  moon  or  other 
celestial  bodies. 

We  have  reached  agreement  ■wl'th  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  text  of  a  treaty  forbidding  the 
emplacement  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
on  the  ocean  floors,  about  to  be  considered 
at  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 

These  are  agreements  not  to  arm  environ- 
ments previously  inaccessible  to  weap>ons. 
Manifestly  there  are  fewer  obstacles  to  such 
agreements  than  there  are  to  agreements 
controlling  weapons  already  deployed  or 
under  development. 

But  even  in  already  "contaminated"  en- 
vironments there  have  been  two  ImpKirtant 
control  agreements: 

We  have  negotiated  and  ratlfled  a  Test 
Ban  Treaty  prohibiting  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  atmosphere,  under  water,  and 
in  outer  space. 

We  have  negotiated  and  are  prepared  at 
any  time  to  ratify  simultaneously  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  a  Nuclear  Non-Prollferation 
Treaty. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  though,  that  the 
main  objective  of  a  Nuclear  Non-Prollfera- 
tion Treaty  Is  to  prevent  non-nuclear  powers 
from  acquiring  atomic  weapons.  The  treaty 
does  not  restrain  any  of  the  present  nuclear 
powers  from  further  development  of  their 
capabilities.  The  non-nuclear  countries 
therefore  tend  to  look  upon  the  treaty  essen- 
tially as  a  self-denying  ordinance. 

Accordingly,  during  the  negotiations  they 
Insisted  UF>on  assurances  that  the  nuclear 
powers  would  seriously  pursue  strategic  arms 
negotiations.  We  concurred  and  Incorporated 
a  paragraph  in  the  treaty  which  would  re- 
qiUre  us  to  do  so. 
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I  mention  this  to  underscore  two  points. 
First,  that  the  disarmament  agreements  pre- 
viously concluded  have  widely  been  regarded 
as  confidence  building,  preliminary  steps 
which  hopefully  might  lead  to  more  mean- 
IngfvU  agreements  on  strategic  arm?  Second, 
when  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  ratify  the  NPT.  they  will  agree  to 
undertake  negotiations  in  good  faith  for  a 
cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race 

rv 
However,  given  the  complexity  of  the  stra- 
tegic situation,  the  vital  national  interests 
Involved,  and  the  traditional  impulses  to 
seek  protection  m  military  strength  it  is 
easy  to  be  cynical  about  the  prospects  for 
the  talks  into  which  we  are  about  to  enter 
Nonetheless  some  basis  for  hope  exists 
Ptrst  IS  the  fact  that  the  talks  are  being 
held  at  all  The  diplomatic  exchanges  lead- 
ing up  to  these  talks  were  responsible  in 
nature  And  the  Ulks  themselves  will  require 
discussion  of  military  matters  by  both  sides 
In  which  the  veil  of  secrecy  will  have  to  t)e. 
If  not  lifted.  At  least  refashioned  These 
factors  lead  us  to  the  hofie  that  the  talks 
are  being  entered  into  seriously. 

Second  U  the  m*tter  of  timing  Previous 
disparity  In  nuclear  strength  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  the  situation  of  sufficiency  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken  And  because 
this  condition  will  continue  for  the  foresee- 
able future  the  time  then  seems  to  be  pro- 
pitious for  considering  how  to  curb  the  race 
In  which  neither  side  in  all  likelihood  can 
gain  meaningful  advantage 

Third  is  a  mutusUlty  of  Interest.  Under 
present  circumstances  an  equitable  limita- 
tion on  strategic  nuclear  weapons  would 
strengthen  the  national  security  of  both 
sides.  If  this  is  mutually  perceived — If  lx)th 
sides  conduct  these  talks  In  the  light  of 
that  perception — the  talks  mAy  accomplish 
an  historic  breakthrough  in  the  pattern  of 
confrontation  that  hae  characterized  the 
postwar  world 

May  I  pau3e  to  point  out  again  that  I  do 
not  wish  to  pre<llct  that  the  talks  will  be 
easy  or  that  progress  Is  Imminent  or  for 
that  matter  likely  Mutuality  of  Interest  for 
states  accustomed  to  rivalry  Is  difficult  to 
perceive  Traditions  are  powerful  Tempta- 
tions to  seek  advantage  run  strong  Develop- 
ments In  other  areas  are  bound  to  have  an 
Impact  on  these  discussions 

Both  parties  will  approach  the  talks  with 
great  caution  and  pursue  them  with  Im- 
maculate care.  The  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  entirely  capable  of  pro- 
tecting their  vital  Interest*  and  can  be 
counted  upon  to  do  so  So  there  Is  little 
chance  that  either  side  would  accept  an  out- 
come that  leads  to  its  net  national  dlsad- 
vamtage  In  our  case  also  we  would  not  agree 
to  anything  adversely  affecting  the  national 
interests  of  our  allies,  who  will  continue  to 
be  consulted  as  the  talks  develop 

On  the  other  hand  we  must  also  recognize 
that  a  prime  technique  of  international  pol- 
Itlci — ^  of  other  politics — Is  talk.  If  these 
talks  are  serious  they  can  lead  to  better 
understanding  on  both  sides  of  the  rationales 
behind  strategic  weapons  decisions  This  in 
Itself  might  provide  a  climate  In  which  to 
avoid  compulsive  decisions. 

Talks  need  not  necesearlly  call  for  an  ex- 
plicit agreement  at  any  pirtlcular  stage. 
Whether  we  can  slow  down,  stop  or  even- 
tually throw  the  arms  race  into  reverse,  re- 
mains to  be  seen  It  also  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  this  be  by  a  formal  treaty  or  trea- 
ties, by  a  series  of  agreements,  by  parallel 
action,  or  by  a  convergence  of  vle'wpolnts  re- 
sulting from  a  better  understanding  of  re- 
spective poeltions. 

What  counts  at  this  point  is  that  a  dialogue 
Is  beginning  about  the  management  of  the 
strategic  relations  of  the  two  superpowers  on 
a  t>etter.  safer,  cheaper  basis  than  uncon- 
trolled acquisition  of  still  more  weapons 
The  United  States  approaches  the  talks  a« 
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an  opportunity  to  rest  our  security  on  what 
I  would  call  a  balanced  strategy 

In  pursuit  of  this  balanced  strategy  of 
security  we  will  enter  the  Helsinki  talks  with 
three  objectives 

To  enhance  international  security  by  main- 
taining a  stable  US-Sovlet  strategic  relation- 
ship through  limitations  on  the  deployment 
of  strHtectc  arniaments 

To  halt  the  upw-ard  spiral  of  strategic  arin.s 
and  avoid  the  tensions,  uncertainties  and 
costs  of  an  unrestrained  continuation  of  the 
strategic  arms  race 

To  reduce  the  risk  of  an  outbreak  of  nu- 
clear war  through  a  dialogue  about  Issues 
arising  from  the  strategic  situation 

Slime  say  that  there  will  be  risks  in  such  a 
process  But  It  Is  easy  to  focus  too  much  on 
the  risks  that  would  accompany  such  «  new 
environment  and  too  little  on  the  risks  of 
the  one  In  which  we  now  live  Certainly  such 
risks  are  minimal  compared  to  the  benefits 
for  mankind  which  would  flow  from  success 
I  am  confident  that  this  country  will  not  let 
down  Its  guard,  lose  its  alertness,  or  fall  to 
maintain  adequate  programs  to  protect 
against  a  collapse  or  evasion  of  any  strategic 
arms  agreement  No  delegation  to  any  dis- 
armament negotiation  has  ever  been  better 
prepared  or  better  qualified  than  the  United 
State  delegation  The  risks  In  seeking  an 
agreement  seem  to  be  manageable,  Insurable, 
and  reasonable  ones  to  run  They  seem  less 
dangerous  than  the  risks  of  open-ended  arms 
competition— risks  at>out  which  we  perhaps 
have  become  somewhat  callous 


I  have  mentioned  the  rewards  of  progress 
In  terms  of  International  security,  world 
order,  and  Improved  opportunities  for  re- 
placing a  stalemated  confrontation  with 
a  process  of  negotiations. 

But  there  are  also  other  stakes  In  these 
talks  that  come  closer  to  home  On  both 
sides  of  this  strategic  race  there  are  ur- 
gent needs  for  resources  to  meet  pressing 
domestic  needs  Strategic  weapons  cannot 
solve  the  problems  of  how  we  live  at  home, 
or  how  we  live  in  the  world  In  this  last  third 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  The  Soviet  Union, 
which  devotes  a  much  larger  proportion  of  its 
national  resources  to  armaments  than  do  we. 
must  see  this  as  well 

Who  knows  the  rewards  If  we  succeed  In 
diverting  the  energy,  time  and  attention — 
the  manpower  and  brainpower— devoted  to 
ever  more  sophisticated  weapons  to  other 
and  more  worthwhile  purposes'' 

Speaking  before  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  two  months  ago.  President 
Nixon  said  that  he  hoped  the  strategic  arms 
talks  would  begin  soon  because  "there  Is  no 
more  Important  task  before  us  "  And  he 
added  that  we  must  "make  a  determined  ef- 
fort not  only  to  limit  the  buUd-up  of  stra- 
tegic arms,  but  to  reverse  it." 

Just  last  week  President  Podgomy  of  the 
Soviet  Union  said:  "A  positive  outcome  of 
the  talks  would  undoubtedly  help  Improve 
Soviet-American  relations  suid  preserve  and 
strengthen  the  peace  "  To  that  I  say  "Amen." 
He  added  that:  "The  Soviet  Union  Is  striv- 
ing to  achieve  precisely  such  results."  Well, 
so  are  we:  and  In  this  we  have  the  support 
of  the  military  services,  of  the  Congress,  and 
of  the  American  people. 

To  that  end  this  Government  approaches 
the  Strategic  Arms  Limitations  Talk  In  sober 
and  serious  determination  to  do  our  full 
part  to  bring  a  halt  to  this  unproductive 
and  costly  competition  in  strategic  nuclear 
armaments 

Message  Prom  the  Peesident  to  Ambass.^dob 
Gehard    Smtth    at    the    Opening    or    the 
Sttiatecic     Asms     LiMrrATioN     Talks     at 
Helsxniu.  Finland 
You  are  embarking  upon  one  of  the  most 

momentous    negotiations   ever   entrusted    to 

an  American  delegation 

I  do   not   mean   to  belittle   the  past.  The 
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Antarctic  Treaty,  the  Umltcd  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  the  Outer  Space  Treaty,  and  most 
recently  the  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty,  which 
we  hope  will  soon  enter  into  force,  were  all 
important  steps  along  the  road  to  Interna- 
tional security  Other  tasks  remain  on  the 
agenda  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Con- 
ference of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament. 
Today,  however,  you  will  begin  what  all  of 
your  fellow  citizens  in  the  United  States  and, 
I  believe,  all  people  throughout  the  world, 
profoundly  hope  will  be  a  sustained  effort 
not  only  to  limit  the  build-up  of  strategic 
forces  but  to  reverse  It. 

I  do  not  underestimate  the  difficulty  of 
your  task,  the  nature  of  modern  weapons 
makes  their  control  an  exceedingly  complex 
endeavor  But  this  very  fact  Increases  the 
Importance  of  your  effort. 

Nor  do  I  underestimate  the  suspicion  and 
distrust  that  must  be  dispelled  If  you  are  to 
succeed  In  your  assignment 

I  am  also  conscious  of  the  historical  fact 
that  wars  and  crises  between  nations  can 
arise  not  simply  from  the  exls'ence  of  arms 
but  from  clashing  Interests  or  the  ambitious 
pursuit  of  unilateral  Interests.  That  is  why 
we  seek  progress  toward  the  solution  of  the 
dangerous  political  Issues  of  our  day. 

I  am  nevertheless  hopeful  that  your  ne- 
gotiations with  representatives  from  the  So- 
viet Union  win  serve  to  Increase  mutual  se- 
curity. Such  a  result  Is  possible  If  we 
approach  these  negotiations  recognizing  the 
legitimate  security  Interests  on  each  side 

I  have  stated  that  for  our  part  we  will  be 
guided  by  the  concept  of  maintaining  "suf- 
ficiency" In  the  forces  required  to  protect 
ourselves  and  our  allies.  I  recognize  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  bear  similar  de- 
fense responsibilities.  I  believe  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  we  can  carry  out  our  respec- 
tive responsibilities  under  a  mutually  ac- 
ceptable limitation  and  eventual  reduction 
of  our  strategic  arsenals. 

We  are  prepared  to  discuss  limitations  on 
all  offensive  and  defensive  systems,  and  to 
reach  agreements  in  which  both  sides  can 
have  confidence  As  I  stated  In  my  address  »o 
the  United  Nations,  we  are  prepared  to  deal 
with  the  issues  seriously,  carefully,  and  pur- 
posefully. We  seek  no  unilateral  advantage. 
Nor  do  we  seek  arrangements  which  could 
be  prejudicial  to  the  Interests  of  third  par- 
ties We  are  prepared  to  engage  In  bona  fide 
negotiations  on  concrete  Issues,  avoiding 
polemics  and  extraneous  matters. 

No  one  can  foresee  what  the  outcome  of 
your  work  will  be.  I  believe  your  approach 
to  these  talks  will  demonstrate  the  serious- 
ness of  the  United  States  In  pursuing  a  path 
of  equitable  accommodation.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  llmJtatlon  of  strategic  arms  Is  In 
the  mutual  Interest  of  our  country  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington.  D  C  .  December  17,  1969. 
Hon  Lee  H.  Hamilton. 
House  of  Representativea. 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Hamilton:  The  Secre- 
tary has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of 
December  8  concerning  SALT. 

I  understand  that  Mr  William  W.  Han- 
C'x:k.  the  General  Counsel  of  ACDA,  has 
already  wTltten  to  you  In  response  to  an 
Identical  letter  you  sent  to  that  Agency.  As 
he  pointed  out.  It  Is  too  early  to  forecast 
what  form  possible  arrangements  that  might 
emerge  from  SALT  would  take.  Whatever  the 
arrangements,  they  would,  of  course,  be  de- 
signed to  conform  to  Constitutional  and 
statutory  requirements 

Thank    you    for    your    interest    In    these 
negotiations    As  the  Secretary  has  Indicated, 
progress   thus   far   In   the   preliminary   talks 
has  been  encouraging 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.  G    TORBERT,  Jr., 

Acting  AssUtant  Serretary  for  Congres- 
sional Relations. 
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Assistant  Secretabt  or  Detensx. 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  22, 1969. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hamilton  :  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of 
December  8,  1969,  concerning  our  goal  at  the 
SALT  talks. 

I  agree  with  you  that  there  is  an  Important 
distinction  between  a  formalized  arms  limita- 
tion treaty  and  an  informal  agreement.  How- 
ever, at  this  early  stage  of  our  contacts  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  It  would  be  Inappropriate 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  to  make  any 
statement  on  the  desired  form  of  agreement. 
The  results  of  the  complex  negotiations  on 
the  content  of  a  possible  agreement  will  cer- 
tainly influence  the  Presidents  decision  with 
respect  to  Its  form. 

I  trust  you  will  understand  that  we  cannot 
supply    a    more    explicit    response    to    your 
question  at  this  time. 
Sincerely. 

YUAN-LI  WtJ, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary. 


A  16-YEAR-OLDS  MATURE  REFLEC- 
TIONS ON  THE  CONSTITUTION 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  February  6.  1970 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  a 
recent  trip  to  my  native  soil  in  southern 
Indiana  my  attention  was  called  to  a 
speecli  given  not  long  ago  by  a  16-year- 
old  student  at  Tell  City  High  School,  Mr. 
William  Harry  Hollander.  Presented  to 
Post  No.  2113  of  the  American  Legion, 
the  speech  stresses  those  dynamic  and 
creative  elements  in  our  Constitution 
which  help  to  keep  it  a  vital  and  living 
document  in  a  changing  world. 

I  was  so  struck  by  the  thoughtfulness 
and  cogency  of  yoimg  Mr.  Hollander's 
remarks  that  I  wanted  to  share  them 
with  Senators.  I.  therefore,  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Hollander's 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  CoNSTrrtTTioN   in  a  Changing  World 

In  1787  one  of  the  most  Important  docu- 
ments in  the  history  of  mankind  was  writ- 
ten. The  United  States  Constitution,  drafted 
at  a  critical  point  In  our  nation's  history,  was 
Intended  to  bind  the  young  nation  together 
and  It  did  that  job  well.  The  United  States 
had  suffered  through  a  period  of  economic 
and  {XJlltlcal  instability  in  the  years  Imme- 
diately following  the  revolutionary  war.  The 
weak  framework  for  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
Articles  of  Confederation,  was  clearly  not 
strong  enough  to  hold  the  nation  together 
for  very  long  and  so  the  states  decided  to 
strengthen  the  Articles  by  calling  a  conven- 
tion to  reform  them  In  1787.  Fortunately,  the 
men  appointed  to  the  convention  were  fore- 
sighted  enough  to  see  that  the  articles  should 
be  discarded  and  a  new  constitution  written. 
"The  whole  human  race  will  be  affected  by 
the  precedlngs  of  this  convention",  said  Gov- 
ernor Morris,  who  headed  the  committee  that 
eventually  wrote  the  final  draft.  The  dele- 
gates faced  a  tremendous  challenge.  The  ex- 
amples of  the  past  suggested  the  seeming 
Impossibility  of  a  large-scale  republic.  But 
this  revolutionary  generation  was  not  dls- 
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mayed  and  eventually  that  Is  what  they 
called  for.  When  the  convention  was  finished 
Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was  one  of  the  dele- 
gatea,  was  asked  by  a  a  lady,  "Well.  Doctor, 
what  have  we  got  a  republic  or  a  monarchy?" 
"A  Republic,"  replied  the  sage,  "II  you  can 
keep  It." 

Remarkably,  America  has  kept  it.  The  fail- 
ure of  others  to  do  so  points  up  the  stability 
of  our  oonstltutlon.  In  the  period  of  Ameri- 
can history  since  the  constitution  was 
adopted  France  has  gone  through  five  con- 
stitutions and  has  switched  from  a  republic 
to  a  monarchy  and  back  to  a  republic.  In 
1789,  again  In  1848,  and  once  again  In  1871 
France  was  hit  wlt2i  uprisings  not  planned 
and  Instigated  by  conspirators  but  rather 
spontaneous  revolutions  by  the  mass  of  the 
French  people  and  In  1948  virtually  the  en- 
ure continent  of  Europe  was  hit  as  well.  Rus- 
sia may  provide  the  beat  example  of  a  revolu- 
tionary climate.  Its'  rulers  frankly  proclaimed 
autocracy  the  first  and  best  principle  of 
government.  In  1917  the  autocrats  fell  and 
the  communists  took  power.  But  these  are 
not  the  only  examples.  History  Is  filled  with 
the  Btorles  of  governments  that  failed  to  keep 
up  with  times  and  were  overthrown. 

Somehow,  America  has  escaped  violent  rev- 
olution. Only  once  In  our  one  hundred- 
ninety  year  history  has  the  strength  of  the 
government  been  seriously  Jeopardized.  It  is 
not  that  America  has  not  had  its  dark  mo- 
ments. Many  foreign  governments  would  have 
toppled  during  the  depression  of  the  ISSO's 
but  even  at  that  time  the  American  govern- 
ment remained  stable,  sustained  by  a  new 
President  elected  In  the  midst  of  that  de- 
pression. Political  assassinations  have  top- 
pled governments  In  other  nations,  yet  the 
United  States  passed  sadly  but  smoothly 
through  the  assassinations  of  four  American 
Presidents  In  Its  relatively  short  history. 

What  Is  the  key  to  America's  stability?  I 
feel  that  It  lies  In  the  Constitution,  the 
backbone  of  our  system.  Certainly  few  na- 
tions can  boast  of  a  constitution  that  has 
not  been  rewritten  In  two  centuries  and 
fewer  still  can  boast  of  a  more  stable  gov- 
ernment today. 

Violent  revolution  Is  virtually  Impossible 
In  a  nation  whose  political  system  is.  by 
definition,  concerned  with  the  rights  and 
Interests  of  every  citizen.  But,  in  a  nation  of 
200  million  It  Is  easy  for  the  system  to  become 
detached  from  the  people  and  If  a  nation  Is 
to  survive  It  must  keep  In  touch  with  the 
people,  and  with  the  times.  That  Is  where 
the  American  system,  as  outlined  in  the  Con- 
stitution excels. 

History  shows  us  how  times  change.  The 
French  monarchlal  system  had  worked  for 
many  years  but  by  1789,  when  It  was  over- 
thrown, It  was  obviously  not  working.  For 
years  the  Russian  people  lived  under  autoc- 
racy but  finally  In  1917  they  grew  tired  In 
both  cases  the  times  had  changed  but  the 
governments  had  not.  Here  in  the  United 
States  one  could  hardly  expect  a  constitution 
written  when  only  four  million  people  lived 
In  this  country  and  the  best  roads  were  those 
of  ijacked  mud  to  effectively  govern  a  nation 
of  200  million  In  the  Jet-age  without  chang- 
ing drastically.  And  It  Is  true:  America's 
Constitution  has  changed.  The  ideas  set 
forth  In  1787  remain  but  the  forms  of  these 
Ideas  are  unrecognizable. 

The  United  States  Constitution  has  many 
built-in  methods  of  change.  Three  are  very 
obvious.  The  first  one  Is  perhaps  the  most 
exciting  and  the  most  dramatic  example  of 
democracy  In  action.  That  Is,  of  course,  the 
election.  Through  a  national  election  every 
four  years  and  periodic  state  and  local  elec- 
tions, Americans  can  vote  to  In  effect  "over- 
throw" their  government.  Certainly  the  re- 
sults of  many  past  elections  have  made  radi- 
cal changes  In  government  policy.  But,  It 
must  be  pointed  out  that  these  changes  were 
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made  peacefully  and  by  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  people.  The  second  method, 
making  amendments  to  the  constitution  Is 
used  less  frequently,  but  can  make  just  as 
dramatic  a  change  In  the  nation.  The  United 
States  Constitution  has  been  amended  only 
fifteen  times  since  the  BUI  of  Rights  was 
adopted  In  December  of  1791.  But  some  of 
our  most  Important  and  controversial 
changes  have  come  about  by  amendments. 

The  third  method  Is  probably  used  the 
most,  yet  recognized  the  least.  That  method 
lies  In  the  awesome  power  of  the  courts  to 
interpret  the  constitution.  By  changing  In- 
terpretations to  fit  the  times  the  federal  court 
system  Is  largely  responsible  for  keeping  the 
constitution  one  of  the  most  Important  and 
respected  documents  In  our  changing  world. 

But,  If  this  document  is  to  help  us  solve 
the  problems  facing  our  nation  today  we 
must  first  resolve  to  live  under  It.  Those  who 
preach  violent  revolution,  no  matter  how 
small  a  minority  they  are,  are  Ignoring  the 
basic  Idea  of  the  constitution:  peaceful 
change,  "niey  cannot  be  allowed  to  inflict 
their  methods  on  the  government,  though  If 
we,  as  a  government,  are  to  survive  we  must 
at  least  listen  to  the  views  of  all  people.  We 
must  learn  from  the  histories  of  other  gov- 
ernments that  a  group  of  people  whose  views 
are  not  listened  to  and  heeded  by  the  gov- 
ernment are  Inclined  to  do  away  with  or  at 
least  violently  change  that  government.  We 
have  seen  that  America's  Constitution  pro- 
vides for  the  peaceful  change  that  can  make 
violent  change  unnecessary.  But,  we  must 
make  sure  at  all  times  that  our  machinery 
for  change  Is  In  good  working  order  for  If  It 
falters  for  even  a  moment  we  vrtll  be  In 
serious  Jeopardy.  In  these  changing  times  the 
constitution  is  facing  a  serious  challenge  but 
it  has  been  challenged  before  and  it  has 
always  survived.  The  Constitution  was  not 
meant  to  be  an  old,  musty  document,  spoken 
of  only  In  history  books  but  rather  a  live, 
changing  guideline  for  a  nation  on  the  move. 
As  "Time"  magazine  observed  In  its  January 
5th  issue  of  this  year,  "Most  middle  Ameri- 
cans and  most  radicals  share  one  blind  spot: 
they  tend  to  forget  that  both  the  form 
and  the  content  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment have  undergone  enormous  changes  over 
the  years  and  that  the  Constitution  virlU  tol- 
erate much  more  change  without  having 
the  entire  system  collapse." 

Defending  the  American  Constitution  alone 
is  not  enough.  We  must  make  sure  that  the 
Constitution  is  In  fact  keeping  up  with  the 
times,  Is  not  alienating  large  groups  of  so- 
ciety, and  thus  Is  not  In  Itself  breeding  revo- 
lution. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said  in  1861,  "This  coun- 
try, with  its  institutions,  belongs  to  the  peo- 
ple who  Inhabit  it.  Whenever  they  shall  grow 
weary  of  the  existing  government  they  can 
exercise  their  constitutional  rights  of  amend- 
ing It  or  their  revolutionary  right  to  dis- 
member or  overthrow  it."  To  me  those  lines 
represent  the  most  valuable  section  of  the 
United  States  Constitution: — the  section 
that  provides  for  changing  what  Is  wrong. 

Today,  it  may  be  that  our  political  parties 
are  growing  too  detached  from  the  people, 
that  too  few  people  are  choosing  our  candi- 
dates. It  may  be  that  younger  people,  with 
increased  education,  deserve  the  right  to  vote 
at  an  earlier  age.  Dozens  of  other  p>06sible 
problem  areas  in  our  government  have  been 
pointed  out;  certainly  all  do  not  need  chang- 
ing, but  the  least  we  can  do  is  explore  into 
them. 

That  is  the  challenge  of  the  1970'8:  to  find 
what  is  wrong  and  change  it  while  holding 
on  to  what  is  right.  If  the  constitution  will 
continue  to  change,  and  I  think  it  can,  Amer- 
ica will  gain  from  the  experience. 

As  Benjamin  Franklin  told  the  lady  after 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  "you  have  a 
republic  if  you  can  keep  it." 
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ADDRESS  BY  JAMES  D    HITTLE 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or    MICllIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  5.  1970 

Mr  CHAMBERL.\rN  Mr  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  was  pnvileKed  to  liuroduce  the 
Honorable  James  D  Hittle.  Assi.^tant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Manpower  iind 
Reserve  Affairs,  to  the  Greater  East 
Lansing  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Ea-st 
Lansing.  Mich  .  who  iave  a  most  enhght- 
erunK.  provocative  speech  on  the  current 
situation  In  Vietnam  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleai?ues  and  In- 
clude his  remarts  In  the  Record 

RSMAAKS  BT  HONOIl.^BLE  JaMES  D  HtTTLE. 
.\SSlSTOJT  SrCKTTMir  or  THE  N*VY  -Man- 
POWTS    A.VD    RXSERVT    ATTMRS'       KT    THE     .\S- 

N'CAL  Meeting  or  the  (."irs-atek  East 
Lansing  Chamber  or  Com.s<erce,  Kellocc 
Oenter.  Michigan  State  UNrvERSiTT.  East 
Lansing,  Mich  ,  January   15.   1970 

INTtODUCTOtT    REMARKS 

It  Is  »  pleasure  for  me  to  be  with  you  this 
evening  Im  gUd  -o  be  here  for  the  very 
simple  but  re.il  reason  that  I  can  Join  with 
you  m  remembennt;  the  man  who  was  your 
frtend  and  my  fa'vher 

For  me  to  be  present  on  the  occasion  of 
the  first  Senator  Harry  P  Hlttie  .\ward'  Is 
an  experience  which  I  cherush  and  will  long 
rememher.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  speaJc  W 
you  regarding  my  fathers  contribution*  to 
our  State,  his  old-fashioned  concept  that 
public  Berrlce  is  a  normal  duty  of  citizenship, 
and  that  our  form  of  government  Is  one  of 
the  finest  achievements  of  man 

However.  I  do  want  to  tell  you  that  from 
the  rare  vantage  pHJlnt  of  a  son  observing 
his  father.  I  was  impressed  early  In  life  by 
his  devotion  to  our  principles  of  law,  our 
form  of  government,  and  the  essential  com- 
mon sense  of  our  citizens  In  his  quiet  and 
sincere  way,  he  had  a  deep  and  abiding  affec- 
tion for  all  of  you  in  this  community  As 
many  of  you  will  recall,  he  was  a  man  of 
great  moral  strength,  and  firmness  of  spirit. 
and  had  the  determination  to  achieve  that 
which  needed  to  be  done  for  the  betterment 
of  our  community. 

At  the  same  time,  along  with  such 
strength  or  character,  he  had,  as  many  of  you 
will  also  remember,  deep  compassion  for  his 
feHowman  He  was  a  worthy  antagonist  In 
the  courts  and  in  the  political  forum  Yet.  I 
well  remember  that  he  never  had  a  personal 
enemy.  He  refused  to  personalize  opposition. 
In  a  real  sense  he  lived  by  the  wise,  but  oft- 
forgotten  proverb,  "hat  life  Is  too  short  to 
engage  In  personal  fjilmosity 

And  no  tonight,  on  behalf  of  my  mother, 
my  sl'.ter,  and  for  myself.  I  take  this  occasion 
to  raank  you  for  remembering  my  father 
wltn  this  first  annual  award  which  you  have 
!o  generously  established  in  his  memory 

Tonight  I  would  like  to  talk  with  you 
about  what  we  all  recognize  as  one  of  the 
most  important  issues  of  our  time.  I  refer 
to  the  Vietnam  War  I  would  like  to  pass 
on  to  you  some  of  my  thoughts  as  to  those 
who  are  fighting  there  for  freedom,  and  also, 
my  opinions,  based  on  repeated  visits  to 
Vietnam,  as  to  the  soundness  of  President 
Nixon's  policies  of  Vietnamlzatlon 

Le-  me  say  right  at  this  point  that  any- 
one today  who  hais  serious  misgivings  about 
the  character  and  the  patriotism  of  Ajnerl- 
can  youth  should  go  to  Vletnam^and  those 
misgivings  will  be  dispelled 

Officers  and  NCOs  who  have  commanded 
In  World  War  II,  Korea,  and  now  in  Viet- 
nam, are  high  in  their  praise  of  today's 
young  American  fighting  man  They  say 
without  exception  that  the  young  serviceman 
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t<Klay  l.s  by  far  the  best  we  ve  ever  had  in  the 
Arm-Kl  Forces 

Of  course,  the  reference  to  the  magnlflcent 
services  t)eltig  performed  by  young  Americans 
ser%lng  in  Vietnam  brings  us  squarely  face 
to  face  with  probably  the  most  Important 
single  issue  facing  Liur  Niitlun 

It  Is  the  Issue  of  supporting  our  Nation 
and  our  Commander-in-Chief— The  Presi- 
dent—in this  dimcult  time 

It  Is  the  natural  role  of  responsible  and 
understanding  American  cltl/eas  to  make  It 
crystal  clear,  through  a  show  of  patriotic 
solidarity  that  the  prt>tes;ers,  the  dissenters, 
and  the  faint-hearted  are  not  the  matonfy  of 
the  .American  people 

Dvirin?  my  recent  visit  to  Vietnam.  I  was 
repeatedly  told  by  our  fighting  men.  many 
serving  their  second  tours  of  duty  there, 
that  they  hoped  that  the  President  would 
be  supported  fully  In  his  Vletnamlzatlon 
policy  and  the  resulting  properly  timed 
measured  withdrawal  of  I'S  Forces  They 
said  tha-  If  he  gets  this  backing  from  th« 
American  people  -as  I  am  sure  he  will— their 
etlons  in  South  Vietnam  will  come  out  suc- 
cessfully 

I  know  that  I  need  not  tell  you  of  the  dan- 
ger of  the  proposals  for  a  precipitant  with- 
drawal of  US    forces  fr>>m  S<nith  Vietnam 

The  President  of  the  United  State*  clearly 
set  forth  the  pitfalls  of  such  a  dangerous 
policy  when  he  spoke  in  clear  terms  to  the 
American  F>e<ip;e  a  lew  months  ago 

.As  the  President  so  well  pointed  out  such 
a  precipitant  withdrawal  would  allow  the 
Communists  to  repe.it  the  ma&siu-ree  which 
followed  their  takeover  in  North  Vietnam  15 
years  ago.  At  that  time  the  Communists 
murdered  more  than  50  000  people  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  more  died  a  slow  death 
In  the  slave  labor  camps 

And.  of  course,  our  precipitant  withdrawal 
would  endanger  well  over  a  million  Roman 
Catholic  refugees  who  fled  to  South  Viet- 
nam when  the  Communists  t-ook  over  In  thf 
north  These  are  people  who  value  freedom 
of  religion  and  the  desire  to  worship  Ood  In 
their  own  way  above  all  worldly  possessions 
They  left  their  farms,  their  homes,  their 
personal  possessions  .ind  fled  south,  often 
with   little  more  than   their  Bible. 

On  one  of  my  visits  to  Vietnam  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  talk  *-ith  one  of  these  Catho- 
lic refugees  from  the  north  We  sat  In  a 
quiet  corner  of  a  side  street  tea-room  In 
Saigon.  He  has.  today,  a  very  modeet  Job — 
but  enough  to  provide  lood  and  some  sort  of 
roof  for  his  family  And.  he  has,  he  said. 
freedom  I  asked  him  what  would  happen  If 
the  Communists  should  take  over  South 
Vietnam  He  thought  for  a  moment  and  said. 
■The  answer  Is  simple  There  would  be  noth- 
ing but  torture  and  death  for  my  family 
and  myself  " 

Are  those  who  are  today  advocating  a 
precipitant  pull-out  willing  to  sacrifice  a 
million  people,  such  as  this  man  and  his 
family  Apparently,  such  sacrifice  Ls  accept- 
able to  some. 

Just  because  the  bloodletting  and  torture 
would  take  place  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world  doesn't  make  it  any  more  acceptable 
from  the  moral  standpoint 

There's  one  thing  that  Americans  should 
well  know  that  freedom  Ls  Indivisible,  and 
that  the  destruction  of  freedom  anywhere 
means  the  destruction  of  some  freedom 
everywhere, 

.A  preclpltamt  withdrawal  from  South 
Vletn.un  would  mean  also,  as  the  President 
so  pointedly  stated,  that  It  would  be  the 
first  defeat  In  our  Nation's  history  and  that 
It  would  end  worldwide  confidence  in  Amer- 
ican leadership 

You  and  I  know  full  well  that  no  nation 
can  survive  and  reach  the  fulfillment  of  Its 
destiny  by  letting  down  Its  friends,  breaking 
Its  word,  and  running  scared  before  the 
oppressor. 
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If  history  teaches  anything.  U  la  that 
nations,  like  people,  cannot  with  Impunity 
break  their  pledge  or  shirk  their  respon- 
sibilities 

I  am  confident  that  we  all  shared  a  sense 
of  reswsurance  and  new  confidence  when 
the  President  told  the  Nation  on  November 
3rd  that  he  was  not  going  to  take  the  easy 
way  out:  he  was  not  going  to  endanger  the 
quest  for  peace  by  a  precipitant  wlthdrawiil 
That  he  would  not.  In  effect,  preside  over  a 
retreat  that  would  trigger  a  disaster  of  Im- 
mense magnitude. 

By  leading  us  in  a  policy  of  standing  firm 
on  our  word,  by  our  pledge,  to  our  allies  and 
friends,  and  being  .alihful  to  ourselves,  the 
President  also  Is  moving  toward  the  goal 
that  Americans  devotedly  hope  for  That 
K'lal  Is  a  firm  and  honorable  jjeace. 

We  Americans  treasure  peace  but  we  know 
that  peace  at  any  price  Is  the  easiest  thine 
to  get  All  we  have  to  do  to  get  that  kind 
of  peace  Is  to  surrender  We  also  know  that 
peace  at  any  price  Is  not  really  peace  It  s 
the  silent  peace  of  the  concentration  camp — 
the  blood  splattered  wall— the  mass  graves 
But  achieving  an  honorable  peace  Is  not  a 
unilateral  endeavor.  After  listening  to  the 
President's  point- by-polnt  account  of  the 
acUons  he  has  Initiated  In  the  quest  for 
peace,  one  can  only  come  to  the  simple  but 
Inescapable  conclusion  that  failure  to 
achieve  peace  In  Vietnam  rests  firmly  with 
Hanoi  and  not  with  the  United  SUtes  and 
our  allies 

In  his  search  for  the  end  to  the  conflict, 
the  President  has  adopted  the  policy  of  Vlet- 
namlzatlon of  the  struggle  in  South  Viet- 
nam It  means  to  shift  gradually  the  respon- 
sibilities of  peace  winning  to  the  South 
Vietnamese. 

Of  course,  those.  Including  the  faint- 
hearted, who  criticise  our  stand  In  Vietnam 
against  oppression  say  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese won't  carry  their  own  load  and 
that  they  wont  fight.  Well,  let  me  say  that 
this  could  very  well  be  sheer  falsehood  and 
vicious  propaganda. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  facts  about  the  He 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  won't  fight 

Lefs  approach  It  this  way  the  number  of 
battle  casualties  Is  a  good  Indicator  of  the 
willingness  of  a  people  to  fight.  So.  let's  take 
the  matter  of  South  Vietnam's  military  com- 
bat dead  Since  19«1.  almost  100,000  South 
Vietnamese  troops  have  been  killed  defend- 
ing their  country  against  Communist  ag- 
gression This  by  any  count  Is  a  heavy  toll 
Yet,  the  real  significance  of  war  casualties 
Is  In  relation  to  the  proportion  of  total  pop- 
ulation 

If  we  project  South  Vietnam's  casualties 
into  our  US  population  which  is  about  13 
times  that  of  Vietnam,  we  can  better  appre- 
ciate the  Impact  of  the  war  on  the  Viet- 
namese 

The  South  Vietnamese  combat  dead  total 
Is  the  equivalent  of  over  one  million  combat 
dead  for  the  Unflfed  States 

This  means.  In  turn,  that  on  a  percentage 
of  population  basis,  the  total  of  military 
war  dead  suffered  so  far  by  South  Vietnam 
Is:  More  than  13  times  our  total  In  World 
War  I:  over  three  times  our  total  m  World 
War  II;  about  36  times  our  total  In  the  entire 
Korean  War. 

Therefore,  when  Judged  on  a  relative  basis 
with  what  our  own  nation  suffered  in  our 
great  struggles  against  oppression.  South 
Vietnam  measures  up  extremely  well. 

South  Vietnam  has,  by  every  measure,  set 
forth  a  high  example  of  opposition  to  com- 
munism, and  of  sacrifice,  devotion  to  free- 
dom and  determination  to  keep  It. 

What  South  Vietnam  has  paid  and  Is  pay- 
ing in  blood  to  stay  free  deserves  the  com- 
mendation, not  the  condemnation,  of  free- 
dom-loving people 

And  still  the  South  Vietnamese  are  fight- 
ing and  dying  to  turn  back  Communist  ag- 
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gresslon.  And  what  Is  more,  they  are  fight- 
ing better  all  the  time,  I  can  report  this  to 
you  based  upon  comparisons  I  have  person- 
ally made  In  repeated  trips  to  Vietnam  over 
the  last  five  years.  In  these  visits.  I  have 
been  to  every  major  combat  area  from  the 
DMZ  to  the  Delta 

Just  about  a  year  ago.  I  began  to  sense 
that  something  new  and  dramatic  and  en- 
couraging was  happening  in  South  Vietnam. 
Time  and  again.  US.  lighting  men,  both 
officers  and  NCOs  told  me  that  the  least 
understood  development  taking  place  then 
in  South  Vietnam  was  the  tremendous  Im- 
provement in  the  South  Vietnamese  forces. 
One  batialion  commander  in  the  northwest 
highlands,  who  had  been  fighting  alongside 
a  South  Vietnamese  unit,  told  me  Indig- 
nantly that  the  improvement  in  the  South 
VieTiiamc>e  Army  was  then  the  most  im- 
portant untold  story  of  the  war. 

I  was  in  South  Vietnam  again  a  few  months 
ago  On  that  occasion,  the  improvement  In 
the  fighting  ability  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
was  increasinglv  evident  In  the  Delta  for 
in.stance.  the  US  Navy  has  turned  over  a 
large  portion  of  our  river  patrol  craft  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  Navy.  These  are  the  boats 
that  have  been  fighting  the  tough,  close- 
quarter-  wur  in  opening  up  the  waterways 
that  are  the  arteries  of  commerce  and  the 
pathwttvs  to  security  In  the  rich  Delta  area. 

I  can  report  to  you  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese Navy  has  assumed  this  responsibility 
wiUinglv  It  is  continuing  the  operation  of 
the  river  patrol  craft,  and  It  is  conducting 
operations  skillfully 

Yoii  are  all  aware  that  the  policy  of  shifting 
the  burden  to  the  South  Vietnamese  as  they 
gain  strength  has  resulted  In  the  President's 
plan  for  the  programed  withdrawal  of  over 
110.000  US  fighting  men  by  mld-Aprll  of 
this  year.  These  redeployments  began  last 
June  and  have  been  progressing  smoothly 
ever  since.  But  there  are  other  hard,  clear 
indicators  which  to  me  have  been  the  mea- 
sure of  success  of  our  efforts  in  South  Viet- 
nam. For  Instance,  roads  that  18  months  to 
two  years  ago  were  virtually  Impassable  due 
to  enemv  action  are  today  opened  for  normal 
day-time  traffic.  Villages  are  being  brought 
back  to  the  mainstream  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic life  A  big  start.  In  terms  of  a  war-torn 
nation,  has  been  made  In  establishing  a  con- 
stitutional form  of  government.  And  this  Is 
no  mean  accomplishment  for  a  nation  fight- 
ing for  its  very  survival  against  an  enemy 
attacking   from   without  and  within. 

Even  the  railroad  running  north  along  the 
coast  from  DaNang  to  Hue  Is  now  operating 
with  amazing  regularity.  Two  years  ago,  when 
I  was  in  the  northern  part  of  South  Viet- 
nam, the  railroad  was  not.  from  the  practical 
standpoint,  even  functioning. 

Probably  one  of  the  best  summations  of 
this  whole  farslghted  policy  of  Vletnamlza- 
tlon was  expressed  to  me  by  a  battle  experi- 
enced lieutenant  colonel  who  Is  on  his  sec- 
ond tour  of  duty  In  Vietnam.  He  said,  "All 
of  the  Investment  in  lives,  blood,  money,  and 
material  that  the  United  States  has  made  In 
the  last  five  years  Is  Just  now  beginning  to 
pay  the  big  dividends  In  South  Vietnam's 
Increasing  combat  ability." 

And  so  at  this  critical  Juncture  of  his- 
tory when  we  have  started  to  move  across 
the  threshold  of  success  In  this  long,  bitter 
conflict.  It  should  be  abundantly  clear  that 
the  precipitant  withdrawal  which  too  many 
loud  protesters  are  urging  is  nothing  but  a 
blue-print  for  surrender. 

To  pull  out  In  the  face  of  an  aggressive 
and  vicious  enemy  Is  an  invitation  to  dis- 
aster. In  Vietnam,  an  immediate  withdrawal 
of  all  American  forces  would  be  a  disaster 
for  South  Vietnam  and  for  the  United  States. 
And  It  would  be  a  disaster  for  the  cause  of 
peace.  That  kind  of  withdrawal  Is  not  the 
American  way.  And,  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  told  us.  It's  not  going  to  be 
his  way. 
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Id  like  to  relate  to  you  just  a  lew  of  the 
remarks  made  to  me  by  our  fighting  men 
in  Vietnam. 

Soon  after  the  decision  was  made  to  openly 
enter  the  Vietnamese  conflict.  I  visited  Viet- 
nam. The  Marines  had  gone  ashore  from  the 
Fleet  at  the  strategic  coastal  location  of  Chu 
Lai,  I  arrived  there  while  the  Marine  opera- 
tions were  still  continuing  against  surround- 
ing enemy  units,  and  while  the  Seabees 
were  still  constructing  the  expedltionan,'  air- 
craft runway,  I  wanted  to  know  what  our 
young  men  In  Vietnam  who  were  doing  the 
fighting  thought  about  the  anti-war  picket- 
ing and  protesting  back  home,  I  asked  one 
young  Marine,  about  20  years  old.  In  embat- 
tled Chu  Lai  what  he  thought  of  those  car- 
rying placards  "We  won't  fight  In  Vietnam." 

He  said:  "I  wish  I  bad  one  of  those  smeirt 
protesters  here.  I'd  like  to  take  him  with  me 
on  outpost  duty  tonight.  There's  a  V.C. 
{Viet  Cong)  sniper  who's  been  trying  to  get 
me  for  the  last  three  nights.  But  I  haven't 
been  able  to  nail  him  yet."  He  paused  and 
smiled.  "I'd  sure  like  to  get  him  In  my  fox- 
hole when  that  snljier  starts  working  on  us, 
I  want  to  see  how  much  that  protester  will 
wave  his  placard  then." 

His  speech  finished,  he  trudged  through 
the  sand  back  to  bis  platoon.  In  a  few  hours 
he'd  be  back  on  outpost  duty,  trying  to 
"nail"  the  Communist  Viet  Cong  sniper  be- 
fore the  snljier  could  get  him. 

Recently,  while  flying  to  a  conference  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  I  noted  a  young  corporal  a 
few  rows  back  from  me  In  the  plane.  During 
the  flight,  I  walked  back  and  sat  down  and 
told  him  that  I  bad  served  In  the  Marine 
Corps  and  started  chatting  with  him. 

He  was,  he  told  me,  on  his  way  to  Vietnam. 
I  asked  him,  "Is  this  your  first  time  out?" 
He  said,  "No,  111  be  going  in  to  my  second 
extension."  I  said,  "Why  have  you  served  one 
lull  yeiw.  extended  for  one  six-month  period, 
and  now  are  extending  for  another  six 
months?"  He  said,  "Well,  the  first  time  I 
etxended  I  did  It  because  some  of  my  close 
friends  had  been  killed  in  action,  and  I 
wanted  to  get  even.  1  did  get  even,  but  also. 
during  that  added  six  months,  I  realized 
how  necessary  and  Important  our  Job  is  that 
we  are  doing  In  Vietnam,  and  I  wanted  to 
keeping  on  doing  more  of  it." 

But  probably  the  best  and  most  memorable 
explanation  of  duty  I  have  ever  heard  came 
from  a  young  Negro  Army  sentry  on  a  lonely 
observation  post  overlooking  Cam  Ranh  Bay. 
I  stopp>ed  in  the  course  of  a  visit  to  talk 
with  him.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  a  family. 
He  said,  "Yes,  I'd  Just  been  married  a  few 
months  before  I  came  out  here  again."  I 
asked,  "What  does  your  wife  think  of  your 
coming  to  Vietnam  a  second  time?"  He  said. 
"She  agreed  when  I  told  her  that  I  believed 
I  should  be  back  here.  I  volunteered  lor  a 
second  tour."  I  said  to  him,  "Why  did  you 
volunteer  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  you  had 
been  married  only  a  few  months?"  He 
thought  lor  a  moment  and  said  in  very  sim- 
ple language,  "I  think  that  It's  every  Amer- 
ican's duty  to  do  what  he  can  to  help  his 
country  when  It  Is  in  trouble." 

But,  if  there's  anybody  who  has  earned  the 
right  to  complain  about  fighting  in  Vietnam, 
It  is  the  man  who  has  been  wounded  In  that 
fighting.  He  has  paid  for  that  right  with  the 
high  price  of  his  blood  and,  too  often,  his 
limbs. 

I  can  report  to  you  now  on  the  basis  of 
personal  knowledge  that  11  you  want  to  hear 
grtpings,  complaints,  and  criticisms  about 
our  Nation  standing  against  Communism  in 
Vietnam,  then  dont  go  to  the  hospital  wards 
and  visit  the  wounded  from  the  Vietnam 
Battlefront.  Those  who  have  borne  the  brunt 
of  battle  are  not  the  ones  who  are  beefing 
about  It. 

A  lew  months  ago  In  Pearl  Harbor  I  visited 
the  battle  casualties  who  have  been  fiown  In 
for  treatment  In  Tripler  General  Hospital. 
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I  talked  with   was  a 

i  leg  was  In  traction,  an 

2d  he  had  machlnegun 


Among   the   wound 
young  cori)oral.  Or 
arm  was  In  a  ca 
boles  In  his  stomSch. 

I  stopped  and  chatted  with  him.  I  asked 
him  how  long  he  had  been  In  Vietnam  belore 
he  was  hit.  He  said  he  had  been  there  almost 
two  years.  I  asked  him  why  almost  two 
years,  as  the  required  tour  was  one  year.  He 
replied  that  he  had  twice  voluntarily  ex- 
tended his  duty.  I  asked  him  "why  did  you 
do  that?" 

He  replied.  "I  was  assigned  to  train  and 
fight  with  a  local  village  militia  platoon  In 
the  northern  hill  country."  He  continued,  "I 
found  out  how  much  these  people  wanted  to 
be  able  to  defend  their  villages  and  their 
families  against  Communism.  I  knew  what  I 
was  doing  was  Important,  and  I  wanted  to 
keep  on  doing  my  Job."  And  then  he  added, 
"I  believed  that  those  village  mllltla  men 
would  stand  and  die  rather  than  let  me  be 
captured.  I  lound  out  I  was  right.  I  would 
have  been  killed  or  captured  11  they  hadn't 
stood  by  me.  When  we  were  hit  by  a  big  V.C. 
unit,  two  were  killed  in  delending  me  when 
I  was  wounded." 

A  lew  months  ago,  I  visited  the  Vietnam 
casualties  at  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Hospital 
Just  outside  Chicago.  Above  the  bed  ol  every 
Vietnam  casualty  was  a  United  States  flag. 
Each  wounded  fighting  man.  when  he  leaves 
the  hospital  can  take  the  flag  Irom  over  his 
bed  with  him.  And,  they  do.  And,  when  a  new 
casualty  comes  In,  he  wants  a  flag  over  his 
bed  without  delay.  This,  again.  Is  a  reflection 
ol  the  genuine  patriotism,  devotion,  and  in- 
herent goodness  ol  those  who  know  what  it 
means  to  delend  their  flag  and  what  It 
stands  lor. 

I  strongly  suspect  that  the  attitude  of  some 
ol  these  men  would  not  get  a  very  high  grade 
from  those  who  protest  against  our  Vietnam 
policy.  However,  I  lor  one  stand  in  admira- 
tion and  respect  lor  the  kind  ol  spirit  re- 
flected In  their  statements.  It  reflects  the  kind 
ol  courage,  toughness,  and  determination 
that  helf)ed  carry  our  Nation  Irom  the  At- 
lantic across  the  mountains,  rivers,  prairies, 
to  the  Pacific.  It  Is  the  kind  ol  spirit  that 
made  our  Nation  Iree  and  made  It  great. 
And  we  can  be  glad  that  this  spirit  still  ex- 
ists In  our  youth. 

At  a  Naval  hospital  in  the  south,  I  was 
talking  to  a  young  Army  corporal.  He  had 
been  sent  to  a  Naval  hospital  because  It  was 
near  his  home.  I  noted  that  he  had  lost  a 
leg  below  his  knee.  I  asked  him  about  the 
action  in  which  he  was  hit.  He  said  he  was 
on  Hamburger  Hill  That  was  Just  about  the 
time  the  critics  of  our  Vietnam  policy  were 
engaged  in  the  "Monday  morning  quarter- 
backing"  and  saying  that  it  was  a  battle 
that  should  not  have  been  lought.  I  was 
curious  about  the  corporal's  reaction  to  such 
opinions.  I  said  that  since  he  had  been  on 
the  Hill  and  wounded  there,  what  was  his 
reaction  to  those  who  were  saying  that  he 
should  not  have  been  there  in  the  first  place. 
He  thought  lor  a  lew  moments  and  said, 
"This  war  Isn't  going  to  be  won  by  the  pro- 
testers back  in  the  U.S.  It's  going  to  be  won 
by  the  guy  with  the  rifle  who  takes  the  high 
ground." 

And  finally,  there  was  the  Marine  corporal 
who  had  lost  both  legs.  In  the  course  ol  my 
chat  with  him,  I  asked  him  what  he  was 
going  to  do  when  he  was  discharged  to  ci- 
vilian llle.  He  said  he  was  going  to  college. 
I  askea  him  what  he  was  going  to  take.  He 
said  ne  was  going  to  be  a  teacher.  I  said 
that  is  certainly  a  most  commendable  ob- 
jective, but  I  was  curious  as  to  why  he 
wanted  to  be  a  teacher.  He  looked  at  me  and 
said,  "Well,  I  think  I've  earned  the  right  to 
tell  the  youngsters  what  this  country  Is  all 
about." 

So.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  join  with  me 
In  admiration  ol  today's  American  fighting 
men  who  are  demonstrating  that  courage, 
devotion,  prolesslonalism.  soldierly  virtues, 
and  patriotism  are  still  in  abundant  supply. 
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We  can  also  be  sure  that  America's  destloy 

Is  not  goinj;  to  be  decided  by  placard -carry- 
ing demonstrators  in  the  streets  who  urge 
surrender,  sacrifice  of  our  friends,  and  dis- 
grace for  ourselves 

Thus,  we  can  joint  this  evening  in  the  re- 
aissurlng  re.iUzatlon  that  we  face  our  destiny 
under  the  leadership  of  a  President  whu  has 
taken  the  Nation  into  his  coofldence  and 
in  so  dci:ig  has  placed  his  faith  in  the  cour- 
age and  common  sense  of  the  American  peo- 
ple.-a  Pre.-ldent  who  h.ts  chosen  the  right 
way  rather  than  the  ea^^v  way 


THE  CRIME  OF  COMPETITION 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CAUTOflNI.* 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Thursday.  February  5.  1970 
Mr  MILLER  of  California.  Mr  Speak- 
er, unfortunately.  I  could  not  be  uii  the 
floor,  on  February  5,  when  the  Honorable 
L  Mendel  Rivers,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  made  a  speech 
in  support  of  the  supplemental  a;r  ear- 
ners and  condemning  the  action  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  m  making  sum- 
mar>-  charges  again.>t  them 

I  would  have  liked  iv  have  been  here 
to  support  the  chairman's  position. 

I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record,  as  part 
of  these  remarks,  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
Februar>-  4.  1970,  pertaimng  to  thi.<  ••ase 
and  I  also  want  to  include  a  news  mease 
issued  by  the  president  of  World  Airways, 
Edward  J.  Daly,  in  which  he  discusses 
this  question  in  depth  and  at  some  length. 
I  have  known  Mr  Daly  for  many  years. 
He  is  an  outstanding  ciitzen  of  the  East 
Bay  area  and  has  made  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  oiir  economy.  Among  other  things, 
he  IS  head  of  the  National  Association  of 
Businessmen  and  is  actively  engaged  in 
trying  to  solve  the  vexatious  problem  of 
integration  in  our  area 

I  tommend  these  articles  to  my 
colleagues: 

The  Crime  or  CoMPrrmoN 
The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  charged 
five  airlines,  plus  assorted  individuals  with 
the  crime  of  cotnpeOng  for  air  travel  busi- 
ness That's  right,  the  crime  of  competition 
While  price  competition  Is  viewed  favorably 
most  places.  .->n  the  airlines  it's  Illegal  With 
the  full  approval  of  governments,  ratee  are 
carefully  fixed,  both  at  home  and  abroad  and 
woe  to  he  who  transgresses 

There  Is  some  leeway  for  the  charter  alr- 
Unee,  which  arrange  to  transport  groups  of 
people  on  various  t^urs  The  groups  usually 
members  of  church,  fatemal  or  other  orga- 
nizations, qualify  for  lower  fares 

The  CAB,  however,  allegee  that  five  of  the 
charter  airlines  have  been  a  bit  casual  in 
assembling  such  crraups.  in  effect  offering  the 
lower  rates  to  members  of  the  general  public 
Several  of  the  lines  quickly  denied  the 
charge 

This  IS  by  no  means  a  minor  matter  The 
CABs  enforcement  bureau  has  recommended 
suapenslon  of  the  op>eratlng  authority  of  four 
of  the  airlines  Under  the  law.  too.  the  l.nes 
could  be  subject  to  a  11.000  fine  for  each 
violation  of  the  price-flnng  law.  and  the 
enforcement  bureau  clalnxs  violations  by  the 
five  lines  exceed  70,000 

It  all  may  be  a  bit  puzzling  to  ordinary 
citizens  They  can  see  that  the  airlines  cxmi- 
plete  every  day,  in  the  beauty  of  their 
hostesses,  the  quality  of  their  booze,  the  size 
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of  their  seats  and  other  matters  At  least 
some  of  the  public  might  prefer  a  little  less 
of  that  sort  of  thing  and  a  little  more  com- 
petition in  the  price  of  tickets 

There  are  entirely  valid  reasons  for  govern- 
mental regulauon  of  all  airlines  To  cite  only 
a  couple  some<.ine  has  u:>  make  .sure  that  the 
planes  are  as  safe  as  pos&lble  and  that  the 
airlines  are  re.sponslble — and  won't  leave 
travelers  stranded  in  out-of-the-way  places 

In  the  airlines'  infancy  it  may  have  been 
necessary  to  shield  them  from  competition 
.\t  present,  though  It's  p<isslble  to  winder 
whather  the  public's  interest  actually  de- 
mands that  price  c<-»inpetltlon  In  the  air  be 
branded  a  cnme 

Woau)      .ArawATs      Calls      Charteh      Pt.icht 
Rct.es    Orr-or-DATE  -Qvestion    "f    .^NTI- 

TBT-ST      iNVESmCATION      OF     ScHCDt'LED      .MH- 

LiNES  Raised 

World  Airways'  president  and  chairman 
of  the  board.  Edward  J  Daly  as."M>rt<'d  today 
that  a  complaint  filed  by  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  staff  iigalrvst  World  last  Friday 
arose  from  a  highly  technical  interpretation 
'j{  an  outdated  and  ambiguous  CAB  rek,'ula- 
tlon 

He  labeled  the  complaint  as  unwarranted 
and  strongly  denied  that  the  charter  flights 
cited  by  the  Bureau  of  Enforcement  were  In 
violation  of  the  regulation 

"The  rules  and  regulations  governing  char- 
ter nights  are  archaic,  ambiguous  and  In- 
comple'e,  leading  to  a  variety  of  Interpreta- 
tions." Daly  said  "World  has  proposed  to 
the  CAB  new  regulations  that  would  more 
clearly  define  groups  eligible  for  charter 
trips  The  staff  of  the  CAB  ha"!  Itself  recog- 
nized the  need  for  the  changes  and  top 
priority  should  be  given  to  re-,  islon  of  these 
regulations" 

He  pointed  out  that  these  recommended 
chsinges  were  submitted  to  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  seven  month.s  ago 

Daly  said  that  the  Bureau's  action  t^alnst 
the  supplemental  carriers  had  unfortu- 
nately played  Into  the  hands  of  the  sched- 
uled earners,  "which  have  on  a  number  of 
occasions  stated  their  intention  to  rid  them- 
?elves  of  supplemental  competition  "  He 
severely  criticized  the  scheduled  airline  in- 
dustry for  blocking  every  move  to  clarify 
and  liberalize  the  rules  affecting  charter 
flights 

The  scheduled  lines  have  done  everything 
they  can  to  prevent  people  from  taking  ad- 
vantage of  low-coet  charter  flights  in  order 
to  force  them  to  use  high-cost  Indlvlduallv- 
tlcketcd  service,"  D-aly  said  It  Is  only  In 
retaliation  that  they  have  recently  estab- 
lished low  bulk  fares  and  other  group  fares 
that  would  promptly  disappear  If  they  are 
successful  In  eliminating  charter  competi- 
tion " 

The  scheduled  lines  both  US  and  for- 
eign are  currently  campHilgnlng  to  block 
chiirter  carriers  from  obtaining  landing  and 
uplift  rights  from  foreign  governments  Some 
of  these  activities  of  the  scheduled  lines 
appear  to  be  the  proper  subject  of  antitrust 
in-,  estlgatlon  " 

"The  CAB  .«hould  deal  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments on  a  reciprocity  basis  Unle.ss  land- 
ing and  uplift  rights  are  granted  by  these 
governments  for  the  U  S  charter  carriers, 
their  airlines  should  be  denied  such  priv- 
ileges In  the  trmted  States" 

"It  Is  Ironic,"  Diily  continued,  "that  the 
supplemental  have  been  singled  nut  for  spe- 
cial attack  even  though  the  investigation 
that  led  to  these  complaints  wm  Instituted 
by  the  Board  In  1963  ag-alnst  unauthorized 
ticket  discounung  and  rebating  practices  by 
the  scheduled  carriers  Despite  the  lapse  of 
seven  years,  no  slgniflcant  action  has  been 
taken  as  yet  against  the  LATA  airlines.  Why 
have  the  scheduled  lines  who  carried  the 
same  groups  cited  by  the  bureau  not  been 
subject  m  complaints  similar  to  those  leveled 
against  the  supplemental  earners?" 
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Daly  also  emphasized  that  World,  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  other  supplementala  and 
the  National  Air  Carrters  Association,  sub- 
mitted to  the  CAB  for  approval  an  Industry- 
wide enforcement  program.  This  program 
would  permit  cooperation  among  all  carriers 
operating  charters,  to  provide  procedures  to 
assure  more  effective  compliance  under  pres- 
ent and  future  regulations 

He  asserted  that  the  charier  rules  adopted 
by  the  CAB  in  1955  have  the  effect  of  In- 
hibiting group  travel  rather  than  promoting 
It  The  re-^ult.  he  charged,  tended  to  protect 
the  vested  interest  of  the  scheduled  carriers 
rather  th  in  to  provide  for  the  public  Interest. 

•  U)w  cost  travel,  which  World  and  the 
supplemental  Industry  have  pioneered,  is 
completely  in  the  interest  of  the  traveling 
public.  "  DUy  said  "Such  travel  should  t)e 
encouraiged.  not  pen.ilized.  and  ways  should 
be  sought  to  enl.irge  the  number  of  people 
who  f-an  fly  by  charter  rather  than  trying  to 
restrict  the  market  " 

Daly  urged  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to 
review  on  an  expedited  basis  the  existing 
rules  with  a  view  ujwiu-d  setting  forth  clear 
and  unambiguous  charter  regulations 

"Thus,  we  can  act  in  concert  to  make  the 
benefits  of  low-coet  air  travel  available  to  a 
greater  segment  of  the  public.""  he  concluded. 

World  Airways  is  the  worlds  large.-^t  char- 
ter airline  Ba.sed  in  Oakland.  California  It 
operates  an  all  Jet  fleet  of  15  aircraft.  Three 
Boeing  747CS  are  on  order  for  delivery  In 
1971 


AL.ABAMA  VA  HOSPITALS  FACE 
SERIOUS  PROBLEMS 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  5,  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  more  concerned  about  the  Veterans' 
Administration  medical  program  today 
than  I  have  been  in  all  the  years  I  have 
been  in  Concress.  There  are  serious  fund 
and  staff  shortages  throughout  the  166 
hospitals  in  the  VA  system.  In  many  hos- 
pitals this  situation  is  creating  a  seri- 
ous morale  problem  because  the  staff 
is  overworked  resulting  in  many  hospi- 
talized veterans  not  receiving  the  quality 
of  medical  care  which  VA  hospitals  have 
been  capable  of  delivering  in  the  past. 
In  many  cases,  there  are  large  backlogs 
of  applications  and  authorizations  from 
Vietnam  veterans  who  are  in  need  of 
dental  exams  and  treatments  A  great 
many  hospitals  are  having  to  use  equip- 
ment and  maintenance  funds  to  avoid 
further  staff  cuts  and  to  pay  for  In- 
crea.sed  costs  of  drugs,  medical  supplies, 
and  other  day  to  day  hospital  operating 
costs 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
most  of  the  general  medical  and  surgical 
hospitals  in  the  VA  system  should  have 
at  least  two  employees  for  each  patient 
and  at  least  a  l-for-l  ratio  in  psychi- 
atric hospitals.  The  present  average  ratio 
is  about  15  staff  for  each  patient.  The 
1971  budget  request,  which  has  Just  been 
submitted  to  Congress  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  calls  for  a  slight  increase 
to  about  1  56  by  the  end  of  that  fiscal  year 
on  June  30,  1972.  It  appears  that  some 
of  this  Increase  is  the  result  of  closing 
hospital  beds  and  wards.  By  comparison, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  general  medical  com- 
munity hospitals  and  State  and  local 
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government  hospitals  operate  on  an  aver- 
age ratio  of  2.72  employees  for  each  pa- 
tient. 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  in- 
vestigation of  four  Alabama  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  initially  re- 
vealed funding  deficiencies  in  fiscal  year 
1970  of  over  $3,000,000  for  the  operation 
of  about  2,800  beds  serving  approximately 
400,000  Alabama  veterans. 

In  Alabama,  VA  hospitals  are  located 
in  Birmingham,  Montgomery,  •Tusca- 
loosa, and  Tuskeegee. 

The  investigation  being  conducted  by 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
revealed  that  under  the  hospital  staffing 
formula  advocated  by  Teague.  Ala.,  VA 
hospitals  are  approximately  1,300  posi- 
tions short  of  needed  staff.  These  extra 
positions  would  cost  about  $9,100,000  an- 
nually. A  few  of  these  positions  would 
be  dilBciilt  to  fill  at  current  VA  salary 
rates,  but  most  are  recrultable.  Alabama 
hospital  directors  also  reported  that  com- 
munity nursing  care  programs  at  their 
hospitals  were  underfunded  by  more  than 
$180,000  and  that  more  funds  were  need- 
ed in  the  amount  of  $200,000  for  dental 
care  due  to  the  increased  workloads  cre- 
ated by  returning  Vietnam  veterans. 

As  of  February  6,  1970.  the  Alabama 
Hospital  Directors  had  advised  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  that  supple- 
mental funds  had  been  received  in  Jan- 
uary 1970,  to  apply  toward  the  reported 
deficiencies.  A  total  of  $18,640  was  pro- 
vided for  the  commtmity  nursing  care 
^  program  which  reduced  the  unfunded 
^  deficiency  from  $180,825  to  $162,185.  An 
additional  $35,000  was  allotted  to  apply 
against  the  $200,000  deficiency  report  for 
fee  basis  dental  care.  The  hospitals  also 
received  $125,000  to  alleviate  shortages  in 
personnel  salary  costs  and  other  opera- 
tions. The  total  supplemental  allotment 
was  $178,640  for  Alabama  VA  hospitals. 
Of  course  these  modest  allocations  are 
wecome  but  they  do  little  to  alleviate  the 
serious  problems  confronting  these  hos- 
pitals. 

The  479-bed  Birmingham  VA  Hospital 
reported  the  largest  funding  deficiency 
among  Alabama  hospitals — over  $1,300.- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1970.  Almost  $500,000 
is  needed  to  cover  salaries  for  130  on  duty 
personnel. 

Hospital  Director  C.  G.  Cox  reported 
that  diversion  of  $68,000  in  equipment 
funds  may  be  diverted  "to  cover  costs 
of  drucis.  beneficiary  travel.  X-ray  films 
and  other  supplies  and  services." 

The  Birmingham  hospital  has  been 
equipped  to  provide  specialized  medical 
care  for  Alabama  veterans.  However,  Cox 
reported  some  programs  are  inadequate 
in  scope  because  of  lack  of  funding  sup- 
port. Recruitment  for  33  nursing  posi- 
tions for  the  28  intensive  care  imit  bedi 
have  been  deferred  since  July  1.  1969,  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funding.  They  are  short 
one  physician  in  the  cardiac  catheteriza- 
tion unit  and  eight  positions  in  the  organ 
replacement  program. 

Additional  shortages  include  $26,400 
for  the  chronic  dialysis  program  and 
$35,640  for  the  open  heart  surgery  pro- 
gram. Cox  reported  that  many  patients 
are  referred  or  transferred  to  the 
Birmingham  VA  Hospital  "for  special- 
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ized  care  that  cannot  be  obtained  in 
other  hospitals  in  the  area." 

Director  Cox  also  reported  that  fund- 
ing was  insufBclent  for  the  community 
nursing  care  program.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year,  July  1, 1969,  there  were 
31  patients  in  commimity  nursing  care 
facilities  but  fimding  support  was  re- 
ceived for  an  average  dally  community 
nursing  care  load  of  19.  He  stated  the 
program  was  underfimded  by  $12,887. 

The  Birmingham  hospital  "has  not 
been  informed  that  we  are  to  receive  ad- 
ditional fimds,"  Cox  reported  to  the  com- 
mittee in  January  1970. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Standeven,  director  of  the 
253-bed  Montgomery  VA  Hospital,  re- 
ported his  fimding  deficiency  was  about 
$370,000.  Almost  $200,000  of  this  amount 
is  required  to  process  applications  for 
dental  care  for  returning  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. Unless  additional  funds  are  made 
available,  authorizations  for  dental  ex- 
aminations and  treatment  will  be  de- 
layed. 

Standeven  reported  that  the  com- 
munity nursing  care  program  was  under- 
funded by  about  $45,000  to  cover  the  cost 
of  placing  veterans  in  nursing  homes 
who  have  received  maximum  hospital 
benefits.  He  said  that  an  average  daily 
community  nursing  home  care  load  of 
16  could  have  been  maintained  but  that 
funding  support  allowed  for  only  eight. 

Other  shortages  at  the  Montgomery 
VA  Hospital  included  $17,500  for  pros- 
thetic appliances  for  an  increased  num- 
ber of  Vietnam  amputees,  $15,000  for 
prescription  drugs,  $7,200  for  cobalt 
treatment  fees  and  $5,000  for  patient 
travel  expenses.  Standeven  said  "it  is 
plaimed  to  leave  positions  vE«»nt  for 
varying  periods  of  time  to  accumulate 
funds  to  meet  other  expenses." 

■nie  Montgomery  VA  Hospital  received 
a  supplemental  allotment  of  funds  in 
January  1970,  according  to  Dr.  Stan- 
deven. He  stated  $35,000  htid  been  re- 
ceived to  reduce  the  previously  reported 
deficiency  of  approximately  $200,000  for 
the  fee  basis  dental  program ;  $2,564  was 
included  to  apply  toward  the  $45,000  de- 
ficiency in  the  community  care  progrsun. 
He  said  this  would  cover  the  cost  of  one 
outplacement  for  6  months.  Standeven 
said,  "'We  consider  this  inadequate  to 
sustain  the  program  to  any  satisfactory 
degree." 

An  additional  $45,000  was  provided  to 
cover  shortages  for  salaries.  Dr.  Stan- 
deven advised  the  committee — 

Reduction  in  force  will  not  be  necessary 
as  a  result  of  Increased  funds.  However,  the 
eight  positions  already  dropped  by  attrition 
can  not  be  reestablished  because  of  inade- 
quate funds. 

Dr.  James  C.  Folsom,  director  of 
the  833-bed  psychiaffic  hospital  at  Tus- 
caloosa reported  a  fund  deficiency  in 
fiscal  year  1970  of  over  $700,000.  About 
$304,000  is  needed  for  40  positions  to  sup- 
port the  workload  anticipated  In  fiscal 
year  1970. 

Polsom  reported  that  fiscal  year  1970 
funding  for  the  community  nursing 
care  program  was  based  on  experience 
for  fiscal  year  1969.  He  reports  that  an 
average  of  24  patients  could  be  placed  in 
community  nursing  homes  rather  than 
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the  average  of  four  maintained  during 
fiscal  year  1969. 

Folsom  stated  he  was  deferring  fill- 
ing 13  positions  to  accumulate  funds 
and  that  he  had  diverted  $54,000  planned 
for  equipment  and  maintenance  and  re- 
pairs of  hospital  facilities  to  cover  short- 
ages for  drugs,  utilities,  medical  supplies, 
and  salaries  for  nursing  employees, 
physicians,  and  psychologists. 

To  achieve  the  staffing  ratio  of  one 
employee  for  each  patient  at  the  Tusca- 
loosa psychiatric  hospital.  61  more  em- 
ployees at  a  cost  of  almost  $600,000 
would  be  needed.  Almost  all  of  the  posi- 
tions are  recrultable  but  Folsom  said, 
"present  salary  scales  are  totally  insuf- 
ficient for  Board  certified  Psychiatrists 
and  above  average  qualified  psychol- 
ogists which  we  sorely  need  in  this  psy- 
chiatric hospital." 

Dr.  Polsom  later  advised  the  commit- 
tee, in  January  1970,  that  the  Tuscaloosa 
hospital  had  received  supplemental  funds 
in  the  amount  of  $7,630  for  the  com- 
munity nursing  care  program.  He  re- 
ported the  additional  funding  would  en- 
able the  continued  care  of  the  service - 
connected  veterans  already  outplaced 
Without  interrupting  the  continuity  of 
care  of  other  veterans  in  the  program. 
However,  there  are  12  more  patients  that 
are  ready  for  discharge  from  the  hos- 
pital now,  and  23  more  who  will  be  ready 
for  outplacement  during  February  and 
March.  He  predicted  32  could  be  dis- 
charged from  the  hospital  to  community 
nursing  homes  in  April,  May,  and  June. 
Folsom  stated  the  cost  for  placement  of 
these  patients  is  $87,428. 

Dr.  Robert  S.  'Wilson,  director  of  the 
1,225-bed  hospital  at  Tuskegee  advised 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  that  im- 
less  he  received  additional  fimding  sup- 
port he  would  divert  approximately 
$160,000  of  much  needed  funds  for  equip- 
ment replacement  and  maintenance  and 
repair  of  hospital  facilities  to  support 
salaries  for  direct  patient  care  person- 
nel and  to  partially  cover  other  fund 
deficiencies.  These  funds  had  been 
planned  to  replace  obsolete  equipment 
and  to  improve  patient  comfort.  Listed 
among  equipment  items  deferred  were 
hospital  beds,  a  surgical  sterilizer,  a  die- 
tetic oven,  emergency  lights  and  X-ray 
machines.  Maintenance  items  to  be  de- 
ferred mclude  replacement  of  two  eleva- 
tors, replacement  of  detention  screens  In 
psychiatric  wards  and  other  badly 
needed  building  maintenance. 

Wilson  said  his  total  fiscal  year  1970 
deficiency  was  almost  $600,000  and  "it  is 
necessary  to  reduce  the  number  of  full- 
time  positions  on  duty  from  1.169  to  an 
average  of  1,120  for  the  last  half  of  the 
year."  a  loss  of  49  positions. 

Wilson  stated  they  "desperately  need" 
the  $4  million  modernization  project  for 
certain  plant  alterations  and  air  condi- 
tioning which  has  been  deferred  in  the 
current  fiscal  year.  Plans  have  been  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$225,000  and  the  91st  Congress  appropri- 
ated $4.6  million  to  fund  the  moderniza- 
tion plans  even  though  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration did  not  include  the  Tuskegee 
project  in  its  revised  budget  submitted 
to  Congress  last  April.  The  project  has 
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been  stalled  in  fiscal  year  1970  because  of 
a  Nixon  Executive  order  to  all  Federal 
departments  and  ai;encies  to  defer  fed- 
erally financed  construction  projects  by 
75  percent 

Dr.  Wilson  later  ad\-ised  the  committee 
that  followmg  review  of  his  budget  plan 
and  reported  fund  deficiences.  VA  s  Cen- 
tral Office  had  provided  supplemental 
funds  in  the  amount  of  $88,440  He  said 
$80,000  of  the  amount  'win  enable  us  to 
retain  an  additional  18  personnel  on 
duty  ■  He  said  the  remaining  S8  440 
would  be  used  to  reduce  the  unfunded  de- 
ficiency of  $23,436  in  the  community 
nursing  care  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  Alabama  hospitals 
are  doing  the  best  they  can  to  take  care 
of  the  sick  and  disabled  veterans  who  are 
in  need  of  care,  but  they  cannot  accom- 
plish their  mission  promptly  and  prop- 
erly unless  they  get  more  fundmg  and 
staffing  assistance.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  keep  this  tn  mind  as  the  Congress 
considers  future  appropriation  bills  re- 
lating to  the  Veterans'  Administration. 


CIA,  ACDA.  AND  DOD  REPLY  ON 
ISSUE  OF  ON-SITE  MISSILE  IN- 
SPECTION 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 


or    INDIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE-SENT.ATIVES 
Thursday.  February  5.  1970 

Mr  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thought  it  would  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
league.-^ to  read  some  recent  correspond- 
ence between  the  CIA.  the  Arms  Control 
and  Dusarmament  Agency,  the  Defense 
Department  and  myself  on  the  issue  of 
on-site  inspection  of  missile  facilities. 
The  letter  to  the  CIA  is  identical  to  those 
sent  to  the  other  two  agencies.  I  was 
struck  by  the  uniformly  sketchy  re- 
sponses, which  I  interpret  as  reflecting 
the  administration's  lack  of  interest  in 
inforrmng  the  Congress  on  this  crucial 
topic. 

The  material  referred  to  follows : 

Df.cember  2.   1969. 
Richard  Helms. 
Dt'ector.  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
Wa3h.ington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Helms:  Two  key  and  related  Is- 
sues in  the  SALT  talks  are  on-site  inspection 
of  missile  facilities  and  the  development  of 
MIRVs  Lack  of  agreement  on  the  former  Is- 
sue could  lead  :o  a  continuation  of  the  lat- 
ter, with  destabilizing  results  The  crucial 
questions  are  as  follows 

( 1 )  Is  there  any  way  to  detect  MIRV  de- 
velopments other  than  via  on-site  inspec- 
tion? 

(2)  Would  other  means  of  detection  pro- 
vide sufficient   Intelligence? 

I  am  most  Interested  in  your  response  to 
the   above   questions,   and   look   forward    to 
hearing  from  you. 
Sincerely. 

Lee  H.  Hamilton.  MC 

CE>rTRAL  Intehjgence  Acenct, 
Washington.  DC.  December  21.  1969 
Hon.  Lee  H   Hamilton, 
Hou-ie  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC 

Mt  Deax  Mb.  Hamilton:  I  have  received 
your  letter  of  2  December  1969  inquiring 
about  the  detection  of  MIRV  developments. 
As  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  this  question 
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bears  dlrecilv  on  our  national  pulley  In  re- 
gard to  the'  current  SALT  talks.  For  this 
reason.  It  lies  primarily  within  the  purview 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Aijency.  and  I  believe  they  would  be  best 
qualified  to  respond  to  your  Inquiry. 
Sincerely. 

Richard   Helms. 

Director. 

US  .Arms  Control 
AND  Disarmament  Agency. 
Washington.  DC,  December  15,  1969. 
Hon   Lee  H    Hamilton, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Congressman  Hamilton:  This  Is  In 
reply  to  vour  letter  of  December  2  Inquir- 
ing about  the  veriticatlon  of  MIRV  develop- 
ments 

Tiiere  are  some  mean.";,  other  than  on-site 
inspection,  by  which  Soviet  MIRV  develop- 
ments mi^ht  be  detected  For  example,  these 
O'Uld  invulve  the  mnnitoniig  of  flight  testing 
during  the  developmental  phase  The  relia- 
bility of  such  means  as  these  under  various 
conditions  and  circumstances  i.>  a  comple.x 
question  that  is  currently  under  study. 

I  hope  you  will  find  this  information 
useful 

Slncerelv. 

William  W    Hancock. 

Genirral  Counsel. 

.\ssisTANT  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington.  DC.  December  22.  1969. 
Hon    Lee  Hamilton. 
Hou^e  ot  Reprt-'irntattves. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Hamilton  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of 
December  2  In  which  you  asked: 

•Is  there  any  way  to  detect  MIRV  devel- 
opments other  than  via  on-site  inspection?" 

"Would  other  means  of  detection  provide 
sufficient  Intelligence?"' 

The  Department  of  Defense  ijelleves  there 
£U-e  some  means  by  which  MIRV  develop- 
ments might  be  detected  other  than  on-site 
inspection  arrangemenu.  The  monitoring  of 
flght  testing  during  development  is  an  ex- 
ample of  how  this  might  be  accomplished. 
Whether  such  means  could  be  monitored  with 
the  confidence  required  under  all  conditions 
IS  a  complex  problem  that  Is  under  Intensive 
study  at  this  time.  Therefore.  It  would  be 
Inappropriate  to  attempt  to  prejudge  the  out- 
come of  these  studies. 

I  hope  this  Information  proves  helpful  to 
you 

Sincerely, 

YUAN-LI   Wu. 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary. 
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DIRECT   ELECTIONS:    AN   INVITA- 
TION TO  NATIONAL  CHAOS 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  5.  1970 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  much  discussion  during 
recent  months  on  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  provide  for  the  di- 
rect election  of  the  President.  In  a  guest 
editorial  in  the  January  30.  1970,  issue 
of  Life  magazine,  the  noted  political 
analyst  and  author.  Mr.  Theodore  H. 
White,  made  some  very  thoughtful  criti- 
cisms of  these  current  proposals  to  elect 
the  President  by  popular  vote.  These 
criticisms  should  be  pondered  by  every 
Member  of  this  House  and  I  would  like 
to  include  the  article  in  the  Record: 


Direct    Elections;    An    Invftation    to 

National  Chaos 

(By  Theodore  H.  White) 

L.%st    September.    In    a   triumph    of   noble 

purpose    over    common    sense,    the    House 

passed  and  has  sent  to  the  Senate  a  proposal 

to  abolish  the  Federal  System. 

It  Is  not  called  that,  of  course.  Put  forth 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the 
new  scheme  offers  a  supposedly  better  way 
of  electing  President.-  Advanced  with  the 
delusive  rhetoric  of  vox  popull.  vox  Del.  it 
not  only  wipes  out  the  obsolete  Electoral 
College  but  abolishes  the  sovereign  states  as 
voting  units.  In  the  name  of  The  People,  It 
proposes  that  a  giant  plebiscite  pour  all  70,- 
000  000  American  votes  into  a  single  pool 
whose  winner— whether  by  5.000  or  5,000,000 
is  hailed  as  National  Chief. 

.\nierican  elections  are  a  naked  trans- 
action in  power— a  cruel,  brawling  year-long 
adventure  swept  by  pr.. found  passion  and 
prejudice.  Quite  naturally,  therefore.  Con- 
stitution and  tradition  have  tried  to  limit 
the  sweep  of  passions,  packaging  the  raw 
votes  within  each  state,  weighting  each 
state's  electoral  vote  proportionately  to  pop- 
ulation, letting  each  make  its  own  rules  and 
police  Its  own  polls. 

The  new  theory  holds  that  an  instantane- 
ous direct  cascade  of  votes  offers  citizens  a 
more  responsible  choice  of  leadership — and 
it  is  only  when  one  tests  hlghmlnded  theory 
against  reality  that  It  becomes  nightmare 
Since  the  essence  of  the  proposal  Is  a 
change  in  the  way  votes  are  counted,  the  first 
test  must  be  a  hard  look  at  vote-counting 
as  it  actually  operates.  Over  most  of  the 
United  States  votes  are  cast  and  counted 
honestlv  No  one  anymore  can  steal  an  elec- 
tion that  is  not  close  to  begin  with,  and 
m  the  past  generaUon  vote  fraud  has  dimin- 
ished dramatically. 

Still,  anyone  who  trusts  the  precise  count 
in  Gary,  Ind.;  Cook  County.  111.;  Duval 
County.  Texas;  Suffolk  County,  Mass.;  or 
In  half  a  dozen  border  and  Southern  states 
IS  ou'  of  touch  with  political  realnv  Under 
the  present  electoral  system,  however,  crooks 
m  such  areas  are  limited  to  toying  with  the 
electoral  vote  of  one  state  only;  and  then 
only  when  margins  are  exceptionally  tight. 
Even  then,  when  the  dial  riggers,  ballot  stuf- 
fers,  late  counters  and  recounters  are  stim- 
ulated to  play  elecUon-nlght  poker  with  the 
results,  their  art  is  balanced  by  crooks  of 
the  other  party  playing  the  same  game. 

John  P.  Kennedy  won  in  1960  by  the  tlssue- 
thin  margin  of  1 18.550— less  than  N  of  one 
percent  of  the  national  total— In  an  elec- 
tion stained  with  outright  fraud  In  at  least 
three  states.  No  one  challenged  his  victory, 
however,  because  the  big  national  decision 
had  been  made  by  electoral  votes  of  honest- 
count  states,  sealed  off  from  contamination 
by  fraud  elsewhere — and  because  scandal 
could  as  well  be  charged  to  Republicans  as 
to  Democrats.  But  If,  henceforth,  all  the  raw 
votes  from  Hawaii  to  Maine  are  funneled 
into  one  vast  pool,  and  popular  results  are  as 
close  as  1960  and  1968,  the  pressure  to  cheat 
or  call  recounts  must  penetrate  everywhere — 
for  any  vote  stolen  anywhere  In  the  Union 
pressures  politicians  thousands  of  miles  away 
to  balance  or  protest  it.  Twice  In  the  past 
decade,  the  new  proposal  would  have  brought 
America  to  chaos. 

To  enforce  honest  vote-counting  In  all  the 
nations  170,000  precincts,  national  policing 
becomee  necessary.  So,  too,  do  uniform  fed- 
eral laws  on  voter  qualifications.  New  laws, 
for  example,  will  have  to  forbid  any  state 
from  increasing  Its  share  of  the  total  by 
enfranchising  youngsters  of  18  (as  Kentucky 
and  Georgia  do  now)  while  most  others  limit 
voting  to  those  over  21.  Residence  require- 
ments, too,  must  be  made  uniform  in  all 
states  The  centralization  required  breaches 
all  American  tradition 

Reality  forces  candidates  today  to  plan 
campaigns  on  many  levels,  choosing  groups 
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and  regions  to  which  they  must  appeal. 
Importantly  educating  themselves  on  local 
issues  in  states  they  seek  to  carry. 

But  if  states  are  abolished  as  voting  units, 
TV  becomes  absolutely  dominant.  Cam- 
paign strategy  changes  from  delicately  as- 
sembling a  winning  coalition  of  states  and 
becomes  a  media  effort  to  capture  the  largest 
share  of  the  national  "vote  market."  Instead 
of  courting  regional  party  leaders  by  com- 
promise, candidates  will  rely  on  media 
masters.  Issues  will  be  shaped  in  national 
TV  studios,  and  the  heaviest  swat  will  go  to 
the  candidate  who  raises  the  most  money  to 
buy  the  best  time  and  most  "creative"  TV 
talent. 

The  most  ominous  domestic  reality  today 
is  race  confrontation.  Black  votes  count  to- 
day because  blacks  vote  chiefly  in  blg-clty 
states  where  they  make  tlie  margin  of  differ- 
ence No  candidate  seeking  New  York's  43 
electoral  votes,  Pennsylvania's  29,  Illinios'  26 
can  avoid  courting  the  black  vote  that  may 
swing  those  stales  If  states  are  abolished 
as  voting  units,  the  chief  political  leverage 
of  Negroes  Is  also  abolished.  Whenever  a 
race  Issue  has  been  settled  by  plebiscite — 
from  Cahlornia's  Proposition  14  (on  Open 
Housing  >  in  1964  to  New  "?ork's  Police  Re- 
view Board  in  1966 — the  plebiscite  vote  has 
put  the  blacks  down.  Yet  a  paradox  of  the 
new  rhetoric  is  that  Southern  conservatives, 
who  have  most  to  guin  by  the  new  proposal, 
oppose  It.  while  Northern  liberals,  who  have 
most  to  lose,  support  It  because  It  Is  hal- 
lowed in  the  name  of  The  People. 

What  Is  wrcne  in  the  old  system  is  not 
state-by-^tate  voting.  What  Is  WTong  is  the 
anachronistic  Electoral  College  and  the  mis- 
chief anonymous  "electors"  can  perpetrate 
In  the  wake  of  a  close  election.  Even  more 
dangerous  Is  the  provision  that  lets  the 
House,  If  no  candidate  has  an  electoral  ma- 
jority, choose  the  President  by  the  undemo- 
cratic unit  rule — one  state,  one  vote.  These 
dangers  can  be  eliminated  simply  by  an 
amendment  which  abolishes  the  Electoral 
College  but  retains  the  electoral  vote  by  each 
state  and  which,  next,  provides  that  in  an 
election  where  there  is  no  electoral  majority, 
senators  and  congressmen,  individually  vot- 
ing In  joint  session  and  hearing  the  voices 
of  the  people  In  their  districts,  will  elect  a 
President. 

What  Is  right  about  the  old  system  is  the 
sense  of  Identity  it  gives  Americans.  As  they 
march  to  the  polls.  Bay  Staters  should  feel 
Massachusetts  Is  speaking,  Hooslers  should 
feel  Indiana  Is  speaking;  blacks  and  other 
minorities  should  feel  their  votes  count;  so, 
too,  should  .Southerners  from  Tidewater  to 
the  Gulf.  The  Federal  System  has  worked 
superbly  for  almost  two  centuries.  It  can 
and  should  be  speedily  Improved.  But  to 
reduce  Americans  to  faceless  digits  on  an 
enormous  tote  board.  In  a  plebiscite  swept 
by  demagoguery.  manipulated  by  TV.  at  the 
mercy  of  crooked  counters — this  is  an  ab- 
surdity for  which  goodwill  and  noble  theory 
are  no  justification. 


EISENHOWER  COMMEMORATIVE 
MEDAL 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  5,  1970 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an- 
nouncement has  been  made  that  an  Ei- 
senhower silver  commemorative  medal 
has  been  designed  and  is  being  offered  for 
sale  by  the  United  States  Coinage  Corp. 
in  Boston.  This  version  is  being  minted 
in  fine  silver— 0.999  fineness — at  a  price 
of  $15  each.  The  medal  is  dollar  sized 
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and  will  contain  somewhat  less  than  1 
troy  ounce  of  silver. 

On  one  side  the  medal  carries  the 
legend  "Thirty-fourth  President  of  the 
United  States.  Bom  October  14,  1890, 
Died  March  28,  1969."  This  surrounds 
a  design  showing  the  U.S.  eagle.  On  the 
reverse  side  is  a  bas  relief  bust  of  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  with  his  name  and  the 
date  1969. 

Let  this  dispel  any  doubts  that  there 
is  a  demand  for  a  commemorative  coin 
honoring  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  The 
American  people  want  a  coin  honoring 
Ike,  and  they  want  it  composed  of  silver. 


DECENCY  BACKLASH  IN 
CALIFORNIA 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  5,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears 
from  a  wire  service  story  last  week  that 
the  people  of  Anaheim,  Calif.,  have  re- 
gained control  of  their  school  board  and 
thus  of  the  education  of  their  children. 
This  success  will  encourage  other  decent 
parents  elsewhere  in  the  country  to  con- 
tinue the  struggle  for  the  minds  and 
morals  of  their  children. 

The  modern  manipulators  seem  to  have 
trouble  understanding  a  very  simple 
thing  about  the  American  people.  They 
love  their  children  and  intend  to  pro- 
tect them  from  manipulation  so  that 
they,  too,  can  grow  up  to  become  decent 
Americans. 

For  this  reason,  with  God  now  barred 
from  classes,  morality  sneered  at  in 
schools,  and  sex  taught  simply  as  a 
hedonistic  technique,  they  have  had 
enough. 

The  results  of  immorality — indeed, 
amorality — as  it  is  made  to  look  attrac- 
tive to  our  youngsters  were  pointed  up 
in  the  recent  New  York  City  requirement 
for  emergency  delivery  tables  and  trained 
personnel  to  deliver  babies  in  all  of  the 
city  schools.  Two  other  stories,  one  from 
Washington,  and  one  from  the  City  of 
Brotherly  Love,  point  out  the  end  of 
the  road  down  which  the  sexologists 
seek  to  lead  our  youth. 

I  include  the  pertinent  clippings  in 
the  Record : 

[From  the  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press 

Jan.  25,  1970] 
Sxx  Educator  Out  in  Schooi.  Battle 

Anaheim,  Calif. — Six  years  ago  a  small- 
town educator  launched  the  nation's  most 
controversial  sex-ln-the-classroom  program. 

Now  the  program  is  temporarily  out  and 
the  educator  Is  permanently  out. 

"OfflciaUy,  I  resigned,"  says  Paul  'W.  Cook, 
60,  superintendent  of  the  35,000-student 
Anaheim  Union  High  School  District.  "Ac- 
tuaUy,  I  was  forced  out  by  a  school  board 
which  yielded  to  a  deliberate  campaign  by  a 
noisy  minority." 

Cook  Is  the  central  figure  In  a  controversy 
which  has  focused  national  attention  on 
the  mores  ol  this  city  of  165,000,  heretofore 
best  known  as  the  home  of  Disneyland  and 
the  California  Angels  baseball  team. 

The  district's  family  life  and  sex  educa- 
tion courses,  voluntary  but  attended  by  95 
per  cent  of  students  In  grades  7  through  12, 
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have  been  accused  by  some  of  ruining  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  children  by  exposing 
them  to  sex  too  early,  and  praised  by  others 
as  a  source  of  truth  for  confused  adolescents. 
Parental  permission  was  required  before 
students  could  take  the  courses.  The  re- 
sponse at  first  was  generally  enthusiastic, 
Cook  says,  but  some  parents  who  originally 
favored  the  program  have  turned  against  it, 
fearful  of  creating  an  unwanted  image  for 
their  city. 

ELECTION    ISSUE 

Sex  education  was  the  major  issue  In  a 
recent  school  trustee  election  and  two  men 
who  opposed  Cook's  policies  won  posts  on  the 
flve-man  board.  Shortly  afterward  the  sex 
education  program  was  suspended  and  Cook 
was,  as  he  phrases  it,  "stripped  of  admin- 
istrative duties." 

His  $30,000-a-year  contract  had  two  years 
to  run  but  a  settlement  was  reached  unaer 
which  he  remains  as  consultant  until  the 
end  of  the  school  year. 

Cook,  superintendent  since  1957.  put  his 
career  on  the  line  a  year  ago  when  he  rejected 
demands  by  some  townsmen  that  he  modify 
or  drop  the  program,  which  he  says  was 
"about  15  per  cent  concerned  with  sex  and 
the  rest  with  human  relations  In  the  family." 

"Eighty  per  cent  of  the  parents  and  vir- 
tually all  of  the  students  liked  the  program 
and  wanted  it  continued,"  he  says,  "so  I  de- 
cided to  stay  with  It.  I  could  not  turn  my 
back  on  the  youngsters'  need  to  mature  nor- 
mally, to  find  honest  and  scientific  answers 
to  the  questions  raised  by  the  deviate  and 
pornographic  movies,  magazines  and  books 
to  which  they  are  constantly  exposed." 

BIRCH    SOCIETY 

Cook  believes  the  attack  on  sex  education 
m  Anaheim  is  a  part  of  a  national  cannpaign 
started  by  the  Christian  Crusade  of  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  headed  by  FHindamentaUst  Preacher 
Billy  James  Hargls,  and  later  taken  up  by  the 
John  Birch  Society,  a  power  In  the  politics 
of  Anaheim,  Santa  Ana  and  other  sueas  of 
Southern  California's  rich  and  conservative 
Orange  County. 

"They  concentrated  on  us  because  our  pro- 
gram was  successful."  he  said.  "We  sold  more 
than  1,600  copies  of  our  course  outline  at  $10 
each,  mostly  to  other  school  districts." 

Whatever  the  reason.  Rex  Westerfield, 
western  director  of  public  relations  for  the 
Birch  Society,  said  in  his  headquarters  at 
San  Marino,  Calif.:  "We  do  feel  responsible 
to  some  extent  for  Mr.  Cook  being  out  of 
work.  It  appears  our  campaign  against  sex 
education  In  the  schools  has  been  effective 
In  Anaheim." 


[Prom  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald, 

Jan.  19, 1970) 

Let  Pregnant  Gibls  Stat  in  School,  HEW 

RESEARCHER    URGES 

Washington. — Most  of  the  estimated  200,- 
000  teenaged  girls  who  get  pregnant  this 
year  will  be  ordered  out  of  school  at  least 
until  their  children  are  born. 

School  officials  have  Justified  this  action 
for  years  in  various  ways.  "It's  for  the  girl's 
own  good  .  .  .  she  might  get  bumped  In  the 
hall  or  the  other  girls  will  laugh  at  her,"  Is 
one  common  argument. 

Others  take  a  "moral"  stand,  insisting  that 
to  let  a  pregnant  girl  continue  to  attend 
classes  regularly  would  be  "to  condone  sin." 

Still  others  fear  the  pregnancy  might  be 
contagious,  both  figuratively  and  literally. 
"Would  you  allow  a  typhoid  carrier  in  the 
classroom?"  asked  one  school  attorney  dur- 
ing a  recent  legal  test  of  such  policies. 

Marion  Howard,  a  maternal  and  child 
health  researcher  at  the  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  Department,  is  out  to  stop  tills 
practice — mainly  because  many  of  the  girls 
ordered  to  leave  school  will  never  return  and 
thus  lose  the  education  needed  later  in  life 
to  be  understanding  and  helpful  mothers. 
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"They  axe  moihers  at  14  or  15  whether 
we  like  It  or  not,"  Miss  Howard  noted  In  an 
Interview  "What  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  to 
Improve  their  mothering  ability  and  help 
them  become  complete  girls  " 

This  reasoning  has  led  Mias  Howard  to 
orttanize  the  first  national  conference  on 
school-aged  pregnancle*.  It  wlU  be  held  here 
Thursday  through  Saturday  under  the  au- 
spices of  Yale  University,  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  and  HEW 

The  idea  Is  to  exchange  Information  alxut 
the  problenxs  involved  in  a  teen-aged  preg- 
nancy, whether  the  mother  !s  married  or  not, 
and  among  those  participating  In  the  con- 
ference win  b«  li  girls — some  pregnant,  the 
rest  young  mothers — from  Baltimore,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Syracuse,  N  Y  .  and 
Dayton.  Ohio. 

Miss  Howard  said  the  number  of  pregnant 
teenagers  Is  Increasing  by  about  3.000  each 
year  About  60  per  cent  of  the  girls  will  b« 
married  when  their  child  Is  born,  she  said, 
but  most  of  them  still  will  be  considered 
medical  and  social  "rlalLs  " 

The   basis   for   such   attitudes   lies   In   st*- 
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tlatlcs.  Miss  Howard  said  In  New  York  City, 
fur  ex-imple  55  per  cent  of  all  women  on 
welfare  had  their  first  child  when  they  were 

18   -r  y.  linger 

(From  the  Miami  i  Fla  i  Herald.  Jan  19.1970] 
NUternity  Benotts  kir  Unwed  Moms 
Phii^delphia. — Unmarried  women  who 
Work  for  three  supermarket  chains  In  a  trl- 
.s'ate  area  can  collect  maternity  benefits  un- 
der a  r.ew  contract  A  union  official  said  It 
J.  3j  included  "to  keep  our  hippies  and  flower 
children  happy  " 

The  contract  took  effect  following  ratifi- 
cation by  members  of  seven  locals  of  the  Re- 
tall  Clerks  Union  at  Pood  Fair.  A  &  P  and 
Acme  Markets  In  eastern  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware and  southern  New  Jersey 

Wendell  W  Young,  president  of  Local  1357 
here,  said  the  maternity  benefits  for  14,000 
part  and  full-time  employes  were  Included 
"because  we  have  to  keep  our  hippies  and 
flower  children  happy." 

Management  balked  at  flrbt.  Young  said, 
"bvit    were    not    questioning    morality    here. 
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Someone  In  tbOM  circumstances  needs  the 
money  Just  as  well  as  the  next  person." 

Young  said  the  girls  themselves  asked  the 
union  to  seek  the  benefits. 


MAN  S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  5.  1970 

Mr  SCHERLE.  Mr  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead'" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,400  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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